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Congressional  Kecord 


United  States 
&/ America         PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    02 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 1/o/?r/a//.  April  22,  197 i 


Tl'.f?  Hou5e  met  at  12  oVlork  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Lntrh. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  hath  not  givi-n  vs  the  spirit  of 
fear;  but  of  power,  07(d  of  love,  cnid  of  a 
bOUTid  mind.— II  Timothy  1:  7. 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father. 
who  art  the  Life  of  those  wlio  put  their 
trust  in  Thee  and  the  Li;;ht  of  tliose  v,ho 
walk  In  Tliy  way.":,  make  u.s  truly  con- 
.srious  of  Thy  presence  as  we  enter  tl'ie 
gateway  of  aiiotlier  week.  In  all  the  trials 
and  tribulatioiia  of  these  troubled  Umeo 
let  us  not  lose  heart  nor  hoi^e  axid  cer- 
tainly let  us  never  forpet  Thee  who  an 
with  us  all  our  day.'<. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, £ind  all  who  work  with  them 
and  for  them.  May  the  power  of  Thy 
spirit  live  within  them  as  tliey  labor  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation,  for  peace  in  our 
world,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  nr.iv.  Amer.. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jcunul  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  April  11,  1<)74: 
H.J.  Res.  941.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1974,  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  AprU  12,  1974: 

H.R.  1321.  An  act  lor  ti.e  relief  of  Do- 
ininga  Pettlt; 

H.R.  6106.  An  act,  f .  r  the  relitf  of  Flora 
Datllea  Tabayo; 

H.R.  7363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rao  E. 
Judllla  and  Virna  J.  Paslcaran; 

H.R.  12341.  An  act  to  authorize  sale  of  a 
former  Foreign  Service  consulate  building 
in  Venice  to  Wake  Forest  University;  and 

H.R.  12465.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUdlnga  Act,  1938,  to  authoriz* 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974. 
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On  April  17,  1974' 

II, R.  6180.  An  act  to  air.ei.ci  t^.e  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act. of  1947  re,;ard- 
.!^g  taxability  ol  divitlends  received  by  a  cor- 
i>. nation  from  liiiurance  companies,  bankb, 
and  o:her  savings  instilullous;   and 

H.H.  12627.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
t:-.e  Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
•'  !uch  the  VS.  Coa=t  Guard  l.s  operating 
t  >  cause  the  vessel  Misi  Kcku.  owned  by 
C'areace  Jackson  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  be 
O'  r-umented  as  a  ve.=sel  of  the  United  Siat<>s 
:■  )  as  to  be  entitled  to  enga;^-e  in  the  Amer- 
ican fi.sherioi. 

On  April  18,  1071: 

H.r..  12253.  An  act  lo  make  certain  ap- 
propriations available  for  ohlfaation  and  ex- 
penditure until  June  30,  l'j75.  a-.-d  for  other 
Ijvirjiofcs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  tinnoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.'e  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  follov.ing  title: 

H.R.  8101.  An  act  to  autlioriae  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  detail  i>ersonnel  and  to 
loan  equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eriea  and  Wildlife,  Department  o:  tlie 
Interior. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  lor  3  years; 

S.  3044.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigue  for  Federal  elective  office, 
and  to  amend  certain  other  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  financing  and  conduct 
of  such  campaigns;  and 

S.  3292.  An  act  to  authorize  approprlat.oris 
to  the  Atomic  Einergy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpex-es. 


^^ssISSIPPIANS  oppose  impe.\ch- 

MENT  OR  RESIGNATION 

fMr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  wos 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Easter  recess  proved  to  be  a  most  reward- 
ing and  refreshing  experience  as  It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  visit  In  17  of  the 
counties  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

I  say  refreshing  because  it  proved  to 
me  once  again  that  you  have  to  leave 
Washington  and  the  constant  barrage  of 
the  national  news  media  to  find  out  what 
the  people  of  America  are  thinking.  My 
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travels  ii>  the  district  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  opposed  to  President 
Nixon  being  impeached  or  resigning. 
Pother  than  dwelling  on  the  allegations 
made  against  th^res:dent,  they  choose 
to  point  to  his  mntft-  accomplishments, 
especially  in  the  fiela  of  foreign  affairs,  I 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  for  some  of 
the  national  reporters  to  get  out  of 
Washington  for  a  few  days  and  mix  and 
naingle  with  the  Anierunn  voters.^ 

TIME   FOR   ACTION   BY   THE   FBJ^'''' 

(Mr.  SIKE3  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  Ho'ose  for  1  min-  S 
ute,  to  revise  and  ext-cnd  his  reiiiarks  and 
include  extraneous  nii;tter.> 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  SpeiLker,  the  time  is 
P  rowing  Lite  for  resulis  from  the  F^I's 
v.ork  on  the  Hearst  case.  More  tlian  2 
inontlis  have  elapsed  since  tlie  kidnap. r^g. 
It  is  pohcy  for  the  FBI  to  delay  action  on 
kidnaping  cases  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  victim  if  the  relatives  re- 
quest it.  This  was  done  in  tlie  Hearst 
case.  Vet  the  fact  remains  that  the  FBI 
cannot  choose  t-o  ifmore  or  not  to  ipriore 
a  crime,  Tliey  have  a  responsibUity  to  the 
public  to  take  action  to  foil  crime  and  to 
i.pprehend  criminal,-. 

Now  it  appears  tlie  Hearst  giil  has 
,  Jincd  her  kidnapers,  though  possibly  to 
save  her  life.  This  does  not  change  the 
situation  materially.  If  she  joined  the 
kidrrapers  willingly,  she  is  part  of  an  ex- 
tortion plot  and  a  bank  robbery.  If  she 
joined  them  im Willi n.rrly,  she  was  kid- 
naped and  forced  to  participate  in 
crimes. 

A  vciT  Ir.rcre  number  of  FBI  rjrr.ts 
li.ive  been  assigned  to  tlie  Hearst  case 
from  the  beginning.  There  is  evidence  the 
group  they  are  seeking  is  small,  and  the 
FBI  has  leads  which  long  ago  should  have 
been  productive.  Tlie  public  tvUl  soon  he- 
'~in  to  question  the  delr-vs  ;;-  t-olvu.g  this 
I.  ''se,  and  rightly  so. 

The  FBI  is  the  Nation's  cliief  bu]v,T-rk 
against  crime.  For  years  the  FBI  hiis  re- 
ceived all  the  money  the  agency  request- 
ed from  Congress.  The  public  has  been  , 
taught  to  expect  results  from  the  FBI 
Undoubtedly  they  ^ill  produce  resuii<''-ni 
the  HeaiTt  case,  but  action  appears  to  be 
overdue,  Tlie  question  is  when  v.'ill  thei-e 
l-e  result,=  . 


INFLATION  OUTSTRIPS  SOCI.^L 
SECURITY  BENEFIT  INCREASE 

'Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
mls-lon    to    address    the    House    for    1 
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minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his  protection  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  creases  ahead.  By  May  or  June,  esecu  of  the 

remarks.)  States     from     Franklin     D.     Roosevelt  ^''e  increase  m  energy  costs  are  expected 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  social  secu-  through  Ljndon  B.  Johnson.  ^  '^'°^^  ^^^^  ^*y  through  the  economy  and 

rity   beneficiaries   have   lost   ground   to  I   am   taking   this   action   because   it  ucte'inc"udin^^'"em'nT  °'/'*"^  ^"^"^  ^^'^- 

inflation   over   the   18   months   between  seems  essential  that  this  information  be  *^        ^  ^  '"^  cemen    an    stee 

benefit  increases.  made  available.  The  records  of  the  Nixon  e.\pensivi:  scrap 

They  have  just  received  a  7-percent  administration   have   been   provided   in  ^'''^''  "^  '^'"'^P'  °°''  decontrolled,  are  .'.o.r- 

increase.  effective  for  March,  as  part  of  preat  detail.  In  order  to  understand  the  ^\%°^ll  c^nt  in  March^ront  ^**^*  ^"^^  """'^ 

an  11-percent  increase  that  will  be  effec-  scope  of  such  support,  a  complete  record  AiTof'^the  country's^ nialor  railroads  an 

live  for  June,  payable  In  July.  It  is  their  of  the  past  is  also  esstntial.  nounced  on  April  3  and  4  that  they  plan  to 

first    increase   since   September    1972.  __^__^^,___^_  file  for  a   10  per  cent  boost  in  freight  rates. 

However,    the    Consumer   PriC©' 'index  r^r^rr    tt-v-.  That  would  be  the  largest  in  many  years.  It 

has  risen  11.7  percent  over  that  18-month  COUNTDOWN  ON  CONTROLS  comes  on  top  of  increases  based  on  rising 

period.  The  CPI  stood  at  126.2  in  Sep-  <  Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given  ^"!' H°".^r-              ,  „    * 
tember    1972.    and    at    143  1    in    March  permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  on^  h'eaUh""frT:ces^"^nr  c^st^uc^r^^^^^^^^^ 
19.4— an  mcrea.se  cf  11.7  percent  in  the  minute,  to  re\jse  and  extend  his  remarks  q„e.sted  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  as  ex- 
cost  of  living,  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  ceptions  to  the  general  ending  of  controls— 

This  is   what   we   mean   when   we   talk  Mr.    STEELMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    after  steep  increases  in  those  areas  are  predicted 

about  the  difficulties  of  people  who  are  2'2  years  of  wage  and  price  controls  we  '^>'  '^'^   Duniop. 

tr>ing  to  get  by  on  fixed  incomes.  They  are  still  faced  with  soaring  prices  as  the  As  it  is,  building  costs  are  rising  rapidly, 

are  receiving  periodic  increases,  yes.  but  following  article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  The    Associated     Building     industry    of 

increases  that  are  smaller  than  the  in-  Report  outlines.  Fortunately  we  are  al-  Northern  California  predicts  a  20  per  cent 

crease  in  the  cost  of  living.  most  at  the  end  of  tliis  disastrous  policy  advance  in  prices  of  new  homes  in  that  state 

Quite  simply,  it  means  that  a  social  and  can  now  look  forward  to  letting  the  ^'^'^  y^*""-  Already,  the  group  says,  there  have 

security  pension  will  not  buy  as  much  forces  of  supply  and  demand  stabilize  ^^^"  incre^s  of  40  per  cent  for  asphalt  this 

today  as  it  would  18  months  ago.  The  the  economy.  percent  for  piLufpfpI                       ^'  '° 

dollar  figures  are  higher,  but  the  pur-  The  article  follows:  on  April  4   Administration  officials  let  it 

chasing    power    is    not.    The    scourge    of  As  the  Nation's  2'2   year  experiment  with  be    known    that    they    would    not    press    for 

inflation    is    putting    the    elderly    deeper  v. aye    and    price    controls   draws    to    an    end  power   to   control    construction    and    health 

and  deeper  into  the  hole.  this  month,  this  is  what  Americans  are  up  care,  provided  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is 

^^^_^^^^^__^  a^ralnst:  given  an  extension  of  authority  to  serve  as 

""  Living  costs  are  still  soaring  upward — at  a  a  monitoring  agency. 

REPORT     ON     FEDERAL     EXPENDI-  rate  now  of  roughly  10  per  cent  a  year,  or  The  dropping  of  mandatory  controls  from 

TURES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRIVATE  twice   the   rate  before  controls  were   begun  other  industries — except  for  petroleum,  cov- 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  '"'  August,  1971.  ered  by  a  separate  law — Is  widely  expected 

Pood  prices  have  climbed   more   than   20  to  result   In   a  bulge  of  price  Increases   in 

(Mr.  HINSHAW  asked  and  was  given  per  cent  in  a  year,  a  27-year  record.  early  May,  even  though  the  Council  has  been 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  Gasoline  and  fuel  prices,  after  a  winter  of  lifting  price  lids  from  scores  of  industries 

point  in  the  Record  )  severe  energy  shortages,  are  up  by  nearly  a  beforehand  In  exchange  for  promises  of  mod - 

Mr    HINSHAW    Mr    Sneaker    tomor-  **^""'*'  ^^^  Government  experts  predict  a  fur-  eratlon. 

ii-'^^                   jvir.   opeascr,   toinor  ^^^^   ^,^    ^    ^^^^   high-priced    Mideast   oil  In  one  fell  swoop.  165  Industries  were  freed 

row  the  Government  Operations  Com-  flows  m.  of   controls  on  April    1.   Government  rules 

mittee,   of  which  I   am  a  member,   will  wholesale   prices,   often  an  indication  of  then  applied  only  to  24  per  cent  of  consumer 

consider  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff  whafs  ahead  for  future  retaU  prices,  climbed  prices,  37  per  cent  of  wholesale  prices,  and 

of   the  CrOVemment  Activities  Subcom-  again  in  March  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  27  per  cent  of  workers  In  the  American  labor 

mittee  dealing  with  the  topic  of  Federal  o^  '5.6  per  cent  a  year.  This  latest  increase,  force. 

expenditures  in  support  of  private  Presi-  announced  on  April  4,  reflected  substantial  Still  remaining  under  controls  were  some 

dential  nrooerties  price   hikes  for   metals   and   other  products  foods,    steel,    copper,    automobile   parts   and 

The    investigation     whirh    hecan    lfl<;t  required  by  Industry,  plus  Higher  prices  for  retaU  auto  sales,  some  machinery,  construc- 

ine    mvesugaiion     wnicn    pegan   lasi  fuels  of  ail  kinds.  The  jump  would  have  been  tion,  health,  and  wages  of  State  and  local 

July  as  an  mqmry  mto  the  entire  history  greater  except  for  recent  reductions  in  farm  government  employes. 

oi  protection  and  support  for  Presidents,  prices.  whews  there  is  discord 

has  been  severely  limited  in  scope  be-  not  como  awat  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  „j  ^^^  ye„  ^  ti,e  Gov- 

cause  of  the  lack  of  adequate  inforraa-  in  short,  inflation  is  stlU  on  a  rampage,  ernraent  economists  are  right,   the  cost  of 

tion  on  previous  administrations.  with  an  end  to  most  or  all  controls  assured  living  will  go  up  only  about  half  as  fast  as 

The    General   Accoimting    Office    ac-  by  April  30,  the  basic  problem  that  they  were  now— at  about  5  per  cent  a  year, 

knowledged  this  in  their  report  of  last  supposed  to  solv«  remains.  J<^in  T.  Dimlop,  a  good  maay  private  experts  disagree.  They 

December  when  they  stated  that  material  director    of    the    Cost    of    Living    council,  look  for  a  steeper  rise  In  living  costs  than 

on  past  Presidents,  including  the  late  !:!^'U"^^'^fn?,?.fw  "^*""  '"  "'"^'^  °°*  *^^*•   v,  ^   ^                          .  ,    v  r      .. 

■D^^^KA^^^   T  „„^^^    r»     T^i,»,^„^    ^„   ;„  going  to  go  away  quietly.  in  short.  Consumers  cannot  look  for  to- 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  in-  ^ot  that  there  are  no  encouraging  signs  as  day's  high  cost  of  living  to  decline  In  the 

complete.  the  April  30  deadline  approaches.  Prices  of  fc^-eseeable  future.  The  best  that  Is  hoped 

A  major  portion  of  the  problem  centers  some  important,  basic  commodities  are  final-  is  that  it  wUl  not  go  up  quite  so  fast  after 

firound  work  done  by  the  various  military  ly  beginning  to  come  down,  with  more  likely  mld-1974. 

departments  before  and  after  the  death  to  follow  if  the  weather  permits  a  normal  where  i>fFLATioN  hits  hardest 
of  President  Kennedy.  growing  season  in  the  months  Just  ahead.  Consumer  prices,  on  the  whrte,  have  climb- 
Title  44  U.S.C   3101  and  41  CJR   101-  wheat,  the  nation's  most  Important  basic  ^  jq  per  cent  In  the  past  year.  Look  behind 

1 1  require  that  aU  agencies  keep  financial  'X^^?^%Sr^^^ ^^^ ^  M  on  "l^^l  ^^^  *"!''^"  ^t  l°\  ^""f  *^*.*  "^""l  ''*'"' 

rpTorri^  nf  PvnpnHitiir«.«  until  tXKCs  nnm  bushel  on  Feoruary  z^  to  ^.w  on  Apru  z,  have  ft-lsen  much  faster  In  price,  and  some 

^w°  .  o^   o,^^^^.  ^?o        fi?^        T"  ^^'^'^  recovered  to  $4.12  the  next  day.  mucrtmore  slowly.  A  sampllng- 

pletes  an  audit  or  GAO  authorizes  de-  Meat  prices  also  found  lower  levels,  strong  /      „.          .         ^  i-,  \r,th 

Struction  of  the  records.  consumer  resistance  to  the  high  supermarket  f       *''!«'»»«  »«  P<"*  ^^  monins 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  prices  of  past  months  has  resulted  in  beef  (                   (^'*  percent) 

and  the  continuing  desire  of  the  Repub-  *"«^  p°^^  dropping  by  15  to  60  cents  a  pound     Horte  fuel  oil Up  61. 6 

lican  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  °"  '"***  counters  from  coast  to  coast.  As  a     Gasoline  — Up  32.7 

nhtain  oil  T^«.,.ti»,«.»,f  \^t^..^r.ti^^  ^^  .-„  result.  Cattle  prices  were  down  from  the  re-      Cereivl  and  bakery  products Up  31.1 

obtaan  aU  pertinent  informat  on  onex-  ^^^^  j^j^  ^^  ^^  ^  hundredweight  to  be  low     Bouitry ... Up  28. 2 

penditu^^s  m  support  of  previous  Presi-  ^41  ^  l^riy  April.                                                d^iry  products Up  23.4 

dents,  I  am  today  introducing  a  series  of  Food  prices  in  general,  which  accounted     Meats Up  21.4 

resolutions  of  inquiry  directing  the  Sec-  for  a  good  deal  of  last  year's  galloping  Infla-     Fruits  and  vegetables Up  17.0 

retaries    of    Defense,    Army,    Navy,    ^r  tion,   actually   dropped   on   wholesale   mar-     Mortgage  Interest Up  14.1 

Force,  and  Transportation,  as  well  as Ihe  ^^^  '"  March  for  the  first  time  in  four     Gas  and  electricity...... Up  10.3 

Artminictrafr*^   rvf   fVio   n^^coi    a^^,i^^^  months  A  4.2  per  Cent  decline  reflected  price      Home  maintenance Up  10.0 

Administrator  of  the  General  Services  ^^,,3  ,„  livestock,  grains,  raw  cotton,  eggs.     Ligai  services Up    8.4 

Admimstration  and  the  Director  of  the  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  poultry.                      Personal-care  services Up     7.7 

Secret  Service,  to  provide  all  available  But  much  of  this  good  news  is  offset  by     Auto  repairs Up    6.9 

information  concerning  the  support  and  the  near  certainty  of  further  big  price  in-     Furniture Up    6.6 
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CTothing Up    5. 3  dedication  to  the  space  program.  I  there-     over  the  last  15  years.  The  experiments 

Phvsl^an-sfee un    4  8  ^°''®  ^°P^  *°  ""'■'^^'  ^°™^  reality  into  an     we  have  performed  and  the  technology- 
Dentist's  fee... I"""""!! Up    47  evaluation    of    the    space    progi-am    In     and  techniques  we  have  perfected,  can 

Aicoiioiic  beverages-I.I"-'"_I.."  Up    4^5  or<ier  that  we  might  be  better  able  to  now   be    transformed    Into   operational 

Tobacco  products Up    3.3  appreciate  the  need  to  rededlcate  our-     costsaving,  laborsaving,  in  fact,  lifesav- 

New  car Up    1.5  selves  to  the  effort.                                           ing  system5. 

Drugs  and  prescriptions Up    1.1  Witnesses  during  the  past  month  have        Within   the  framework  of  our  space 

Appliances-. v Up    0.9  provided  the  committee  with  a  fascinat-  procrram,  this  Nation's  taxpavers  have 

u"ed  ca?                  n°"^'°    l\  ing  account  of  the  space  program's  1973     funded   tne   development   of   over   2.000 

"■";  accomplishments,  highlighted  by  the  re-  pUented  inventions — a  number  which  i^ 

Fotirce:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Lahor.  suHs  of  the  recently  completed  Skylab     ffi'owing  exponentially  with  each  passinp 

I  mission.  The  Skylab  crew's  medical  tests,     year.  Yet,  this  is  only  the  most  incidental 

THE  LATE  KARL  C  KING  experiments  Involving   the  behavior  of     indication  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of  our 

materials  in  zero  gravity,  and  a  imique     work  in  space.  While  the  benefits  of  to- 
<Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given  opportimity  to  obsei-ve  the  comet,  Ko-  day  are  mea.-^iued  in  terms  of  micromin- 
])ennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  houtek,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  iaturized  consumer  electronics,  the  di- 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  information    which    provides    exciting  mensions  of  the  next  generation  of  ben- 
marks.)  piospects  for  down-to-earth  applications  cfits   are   telephone   communications  nt 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  of  space  technology.  Skylab,  however,  is  one-tenth  today's  co.^t.  the  eliminatior. 
deep  regret  that  I  rise  to  announce  the  only  another  "begiiming."  But  it  is  a  of  the  mid-air  aircraft  crash,  the  accu- 
death  last  week  of  a  former  member  of  most  important  step  in  our  Nation's  on-  rate  prediction  of  weather  a  number  o: 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Karl  C.  King  going  space  effort,  which  has  taken  man  dav.^  in  advance,  the  location  of  valuable 
of  Pennsylvania.  to    the    Moon    and    back,    proven    hi.';     Earth   resources,   and  the  detection   of 
Mr.  King  recently  had  been  in  ill  health  adaptability    to    prolonged    periods    of  pollution  sources.  My  interest  and  my 
and  passed  away  on  April  16th  at  age  77.  weightlessness,  and  provided  a  wealth  of  concern  is  therefore  one  of  the  Ameri- 
Fu^eral  services  were  held  this  past  Fri-  experimental  data  directly  related  to  our  can   people   failing   to   capitalize   on   a 
day  with  interment  in  Newtown,  Pa.  earthly  needs.  Certainly,  this  verj'  crucial  technology  more  thf^  a  decade  into  it.s 
Karl  King  came  to  the  House  to  fill  a  period  in  Our  space  history  is  not  the  time  development — a  technology  leading  to  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Albert  to  reduce  support  for  our  space>effort.  better  tomorrow. 

Vaughn  and  continued  his  service  in  the  i  fear,  however,  that  we  may  be  on  the        Focusing  more  specifically  on  cm-rent 
83d  and  84th  Congresses.  He  was  not  a  verge  of  such  a  misdirected  reduction  in  activities,  the  data  acquired  by  the  Sky- 
candidate  for  reelection  in  1956.  our«^pace  program  unless  we  begin  to  lab  crews  and  experiments  will  provide 
During  his  5  years  in  the  House,  Mr.  slop  thinking  of  the  total  space  program  raw  material  for  over  a  decade  of  scien- 
King  served  with  distinction  and  ability,  as  a  past  endeavor  which  ended  with  our  tific  research  and  analysis,  with  the  po- 
A  successful  farmer  and  businessman,  he  lunar  successes.  Rather,  we  must  look  tential  applications  not  even  begtm  to  be 
made  valued  contributions  to  farm  policy  toward  the  futm-e  and  the  ever  increas-  measured.  We  are  also  looking  forward 
as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit-  ing  potential  applications  of  space  tech-  to  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  test  project.  ASTP. 
tee.  Upon  his  retirement  In  1957,  he  re-  nology.  the    first    international    manned    spacf 
turned  to  his  farm  in  Morrisville,  Pa.,  i,  for  one,  cannot  minimize  the  short-  flight,    which    is    scheduled    for    July, 
and  to  the  recreation  and  sports  club  he  sightedness  in  reducing  the  pace  of  our  1975,   as  a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
had  developed  thereto.  space  activity.  To  do  so  is  to  turn  our  mission.  The  ASTP  mission  will  test  a 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Karl  back  on  a  field  of  endeavor  which  is  con-  rendezvous    and    docking    system    con- 
King  and  his  family.  Not  only  was  Mr.  tributing    as    much    to    the    economic  tributing  to  the  development  of  an  in- 
King  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  growth,  progress,  and  welfare  of  our  Na-  ternational  space  rescue  capability  and 
body,  but  he  was  a  warm  and  devoted  tion  as  any  other  single  element  of  ac-  future  cooperation  In  manned  as  well  a? 
citizen  of  this  Nation — proud  of  his  coun-  tivity.  The  space  program  Is  a  vital  part  other  space  missions.  Besides  providing 
try  and  proud  of  his  service  to  It.  of  our  total  national  effort  and  can  and  ^^e  first  manned  cooperative  effort  in 
I  will  later  request  a  special  order  so  should  exist  side  by  side  writh  other  pos-  space,  the  ASTP  mission  is  expected  to 
that  other  Members  who  knew  and  served  itive  programs  aimed  at  our  many  do-  yield  a  wealth  of  data  from  at  least  18 
with  Karl  King  may  express  themselves  mestic  priorities.  I  respect  the  opinion  of  scientific  and  space  applications  experi- 
on  the  passing  of  this  fine  gentleman  and  those  who  would  further  cut,  or  even  ments     which     are     currently     beinsr 
former  coUeague.                     .  abandon.  th#  space  program.  However,  Planned.  Four  of  the  experiments  will 
— — ^^^-^^  I  feel  that  their  opinion  Is  based  on  a  lack  be  in  astronomy  and  space  physics,  and 
THF  msrrrvn  STATirfa  tm  RT>^n^  of  information  and  understanding  of  this  S^e  will  be  In  the  life  sciences  field.  In 
THE  UNITED  STATTES  IN  SPACE--  ^^portant  effort.  addition,  there  will  be  eight  space  ap- 
ownvjLx                      \  j^y  jj^pg  therefore  is  to  provide  my  Plications  experiments,  six  of  which  are 
(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per-  colleagues  the  same  unique  Insight  which  *o  ''e  conducted  In  a  small  electric  fur- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min-  I  was  afforded  through  my  participation  ^^^^  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Skylab 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  with  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com-  space  station. 

and  Include  extraneous  matter.)  mittee.  I  do  this  as  a  means  not  only  to       During  the  past  decade,  the  United 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  speaker,  within  the  express  my  own  concern  but  as  one  meas-  States  has  given  all  mankind  vast  new 

next  few  weeks,  my  colleagues  will  be  ure  by  which  to  reverse  this  downturn  In  space  capabilities  and  resources.  Fifteen 

considering  the  NASA  authorization  bill  our  space  program.  yQ&vs  ago,  almost  all  of  these  achieve- 

for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  drawing  up  this  What  I  intend  to  do  Is  to  Include  a  ments  would  have  been  viewed  as  quite/ 

bill,  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com-  series  of  articles  in  the  Record  over  th«  impossible.  Yet,  we  realize  from  these  ^^ 

mittee  has  given  due  weight  to  the  rec-  next  few  weeks  which  will  examine  and  accomplishments  that  we  have  attained 

ommendations  of  many  experts  from  the  explore  our  U.S.  spa«e  program.  I  do  0"'^  *  small  "beachhead"  in  our  new 

aeronautical  and  space  fields.  this  In  order  to  provide  a  backdrop  for  domain  of  space.  J\irthermore,  accom- 

Past  hearings  of  the  committee  have  later  congressional  consideration  of  the  Plishments  must  not  be  viewed  as  an  end 

revealed  that  this  ccmntry  has  enjoyed  fiscal  year  1975  NASA  authorization  bill.  ^  themselves,  but  rather  as  proof  of  our 

a  leadership  in  spac^, which  dates  back  As  a  basic  part  of  this  discussion,  the  var-  wisdom  In  undertaking  such  space  ven- 

over  a  decade.  The  many  "firsts"  the  lous  aspects  of  international  cooperation  tures,  and  as  providing  a  hint  of  the 

United  States  has  recorded  have  so  far  in  space  as  well  as  the  technological  ben-  ^^^'^^  ol  space  accomplishments  In  the 

outpaced  the  accomplishments  of  the  eflts  which  we  have  enjoyed  from  our  ex-  future. 

other  members  of  the  international  space  penditures  on  space  will  also  be  high-        ^r-  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  dis- 

community  that  this  Nation  now  takes  lighted.  cussing  the  various  aspects  of  the  NASA 

very  much  for  granted  our  leadership  in  By  way  of  brief  introduction,  my  prl-  bill  during  the  next  few  weeks.  I  am  sure 

the  field.  My  own  theory  Is  that  we  have  mary  concern  over  this  Nation's  general  that  careful  study  of  the  background  I 

moved  at  such  an  accelerated  pace — and  deemphasis  for  space  stems  from  two  provide  will  result  in  this  year's  NASA 

have  been  so  successful — that  we  appear  causes.  The  first  Is  the  more  than  $50  authorization  being  offered  the  most  en- 

to  have  lost  interest  in  our  challenge  and  billion  this  country  has  invested  in  space  thusiastic  support  by  my  colleagues. 
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Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to  re- 
spond : 

[Roll  No.  1701 


Abdnor 

Abzue; 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
.   Calif. 

Anderson.  III. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Badlllo 

BAfalls 

Barrett 

Beard    ' 

BeU 

BevUI 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Bpoomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Btirke.  Calif. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Cblsbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonU. 

Clay 

CleTeland 

CoUler 

Conable 

Conte 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Bobeit 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

DomlnlckV. 
Danlelimn 
Davis,  B.C. 
DeUums 
Dent 
Dtggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dulskl 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eshleman 
FasceU 
Ftndley 
Fish 
Flood 
blowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Proehllch 
Fulton 


Gaydos 

Gettys 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Ore^. 

Green.  Pa. 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hayings 

Hebert 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hillis 

Holt&eld 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Jarm.in 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landi-um 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCIoekey 

McDade    , 

McEUnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ma  this,  Ga. 

Mat^unaga 

Mayiie 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Milford 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MitctaeU,  Md. 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy.  JW. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pepper 


,  Wyo. 


Pott  is  r 

Pickle  j 

Pike  I 

PoUell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

FTltchard      ; 

QuUlea  .' 

Rarick  ! 

Regula  i 

.    Reld 

Reuss  ! 

Rlnaldo         I 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio, 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthid 

RostenkowEki 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

P.uppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Slack         •, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Wal^ 
Wami>ler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 

wour 

Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  Ga. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zablocki 
Zwacb 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  time  under  the  ex- 


piration of  the  taking  of  tlie  roll  on  a, 
quorum  call? 

The  SPEAKER.  Well.  I  am  not  aware 
of  what  Is  reasonable,  but  the  Chan-  will 
itfer  to  the  rule.  The  rule  says,  and  the 
Chair  has  read  this  rule  many  times,  and 
the  gentleman  has  amended  it  many 
times  without  taking  action  from  the 
floor 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  amend  it. 

The  SPEAKER,  l^e  rule  states  that 
Members  shall  have'  not  less  than  15 
minutes  from  the  ordering  of  a  rollcall 
or  quorum  call  to  have  their  vote  or 
presence  recorded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  a 
short  or  a  long  quorum  call? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  quorum  call 
within  the  rules. 

On  this  roUcaU  217  Members  have  re- 
corded their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  fm-tlier  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MANPOWER  RE- 
PORT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-288)  ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred-  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  107  of  the  iklan- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  by  section  605  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  I  am  sending  to 
Congress  the  12th  annual  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President. 

When  I  signed  the  CETA  into  law  on 
December  28,  1973,  I  expressed  consid- 
erable gratification  with  tha  new  legis- 
lation, noting  that  it  represented  "a  sig- 
nificant shift  in  intergovernmental  re- 
sponsibilities." The  Manpower  Report  I 
am  sending  you  today  provides  impor- 
tant new  information  concerning  the 
step-by-step  implementation  of  this 
long-needed  transfer  of  manpower  pro- 
gram planning  and  design  responsibilities 
to  units  of  government  which  are  best 
equipped  to  measure  and  meet  local 
needs.  From  now  on.  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  manpower  serv- 
ices they  require,  for  how  long  and  in 
what  quantity — and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  such  services 
more  efficiently  and  more  promptly  than 
was  possible  imder  the  preceding  system 
of  federally  managed  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

Among  other  important  topics  dis- 
cussed In  this  report  is  the  energy  short- 
age and  the  measures  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  agencies  of 
Government  to  minimize  the  temporary 
disruptions  of  the  labor  market  caused 
by  the  energy  crisis.  The  report  reveals 
that,  In  spite  of  these  disruptions,  1973 
was  a  good  year  for  labor.  The  number 
of  those  employed  as  of  December  num- 


bered nearly  86  million.  In  the  past  2 
years  alone,  over  4.1  million  Americans 
entered  the  labor  force,  including  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  women  and  younger 
workers.  While  the  imemployment  rate 
has  moved  upward  temporarily  after 
many  months  of  steady  decline,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  sizable  increases 
during  the  same  timespan  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  jobs  and  newly  employed 
Amerlcanj. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Congres,^., 
this  edition  of  the  Manpower  Report 
brings  together  in  one  volume  an  over- 
view of  numerous  manpower  activities 
earned  out  under  separate  legislative 
mandate.?. 

RlCHAHD  NlXON. 

The  White  House,  April  22,  1974. 


tural  heritage  of  this  Nation,  and  give  It 
amindant  opportunity  for  growth. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House?,  April  22,  1974. 


ANTTU.AL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATHS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  HouFfi_ 
the  following  message  from  the  Presideht 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  cultural  heritage  of  this  Nation— 
enormously  rich  and  diverse — is  a 
strength  to  millions  of  Ame^-icans  who 
turn  to  the  arts  for  inspiration,  commu- 
nication, and  creative  self-expression. 

This  annual  report  reflects  the  vital 
role  which  the  Government  performs  in 
making  tlie  arts  more  available  to  all  our 
people,  by  encouraging  original  fresh  ex- 
pression and  sustaining  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  our  past  artistic  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  National  Endo^^-ment  for  the  Art.s 
has  an  exceptional  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  advancing  the  broad  artistic  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation,  reaching  into 
every  State  and  special  jurisdiction.  Its 
funding  at  $38,200,000  In  fiscal  year  1973 
was  nearly  a  third  more  than  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  with  these  additional 
monies  the  Endowment  was  able  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  critically  important 
support  for  our  orchestras,  operas, 
theatres,  dance  companies,  and  museums 
as  well  as  encourage  our  artists,  and  open 
new  opportunities  for  talented  young 
Ectors  and  performers. 

With  the  Bicentennial  near  at  hand, 
the  creative  gifts  of  our  artists  and  the 
production  and  presentation  skills  of  our 
great  institutions  wiU  be  Indispensable 
components  of  the  national  celebration. 
Through  the  arts  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
press most  fully  the  ideals  of  this  Nation. 
I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress will  share  my  enthusiasm  about  th? 
many  meaningful  achievements  of  the 
National  CouncU  on  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  Endowment  with 
the  resouices  needed  to  sustain  the  cul- 
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(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
joermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
an(i include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, April  9,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  reported  out  a  new 
bill  to  continue  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams now  operated  by  local  community 
action  agencies.  If  passed,  tlie  bill  will 
combine  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Action — the  Federal  agency 
for  volunteer  programs — into  a  single, 
independent  agency — the  Agency  for  De- 
velopment, Volunteer,  and  Other  Com- 
munity Assistance  Programs — responsi- 
ble for  funding  and  supervising  a  wide 
range  of  human  service  programs  begim 
and  operated  by  local  community 
ag^encies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  provide  funds 
and  other  assistance  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill 
Is  a  good  way  to  do  just  that.  Thus,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill,  and  I  will  advo- 
cate for  f(s  passage  by  the  full  House  and 
by  the  Sehate. 

The  reasons  for  my  support  are  simple. 
In  my  own  district,  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  Is  EOPA — the  Economi/Op- 
portunlty  Planning  Association.  Qmfttly, 
without  fanfare  or  publicity,  EOPA  has 
developed  aa  impressive  track  record  as 
a  grass  roots  and  successful  community 
service  arm,  moving  people  out  of  pov- 
erty Into  skilled  employment,  mobilizing 
support  for  tiie  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
disabled,  widening  opportunities  and 
services  for  all  the  people  of  greater 
Toledo.  For  example,  during  1973  alone, 
nearly  2,000  people  were  placed  In  paid 
jobs  through  the  efforts  of  EOPA's  pro- 
grams: better  than  4,000  received  legal 
help;  housing  was  located  for  more  than 
200  families — and  these  figures  do  not 
Include  the  hundreds  who  have  received 
health  care  throui^  EOPA  cUnlcs,  the 
thousands  of  meals  provided  through 
nutritioQ  programs,  the  rides  to  doctors 
and  stores,  the  friendly  visits  and  coun- 
seling, the  emergency  financial  help 
which  EOPA  has  provided  for  pe<v>le 
throughout  the  entire  community. 

Nor  does  a  numerical  recap  of  all  the 
direct  services  provided  by  EOPA  describe 
what  has  happened  to  the  ctHmnunlty  it- 
self because  EOPA  has  been  here.  The 
agency — as  all  community  action  agen- 
cies— ^is  fomided  in  citizen  participation: 
decisions  are  made  by  the  community, 
not  the  agency;  planning  is  grass  roots, 
not  imposed  frcMn  on  high.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  lately  about  local  communi- 
ties taking  reqxmsibUlty  for  defining 
their  own  needs  and  then  starting  and 
running  pn^Tams  with  Federal  money 
to  meet  thtee  needs.  Tliat  is  what  com- 
munity acUoa  has  been  about  since  its 
first  day,  smd  the  results  are  clear— 
EOPA  has  made  people  feel  a  part  of  the 
system,  because  it  has  actually  made 


them  a  real  part  of  the  system;  EOPA 
has  made  programs  successful,  because  it 
has  put  the  authority  for  programs  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

I  know  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  Toledo's  experience  is  not 
unique.  Community  action  agencies  have 
been  successfully  providing  tliat  same 
combination  of  sernces  and-i:ai^lcipation 
to  local  communities  all  across  me  co'.m- 
try.  If  we  take  away  the  Federal  moiiey 
that  supports  community  action,  it  is 
certain  that  local  governments  will  be 
unable  to  carry  the  entire  load,  and  not 
only  will  we  lose  the  jobs  that  com- 
munity action  provides,  and  the  funds 
which  stimulate  local  economies,  we  will 
also  lose  the  services  and  community 
participation  which  EOPA  represents  in 
Toledo.  Agencies  like  EOPA  do  not  have 
high  public  relations  visibility  or  polit- 
ical clout — what  they  have  is  a  solid 
track  record  of  successful  performance. 
On  that  basis,  we  need  them  to  corfftnue, 
and  on  that  basis  I  will  support  tj^m  and 
the  new  bill  to  the  fullest. 


TO  REPEAL  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  ,  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  was  the  spokesman  for  a  group  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  who  presented  to 
the  House  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
normalizing  relations  with  Cuba.  In  our 
report,  we  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  take  sev- 
eral steps  that,  hopefully,  would  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  tWs  objective. 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  our  pro- 
posals have  been  carried  out  by  both 
branches. 

In  Congress,  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  have  held  the 
hearings  we  urged.  While  the  House  re- 
view covered  other  Carribean  countries 
in  addition  to  Cuba,  the  Senate  study 
focused  specifically  on  that  country. 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  Hijacking 
Accord  was  reached  on  February  15, 
1973,  just  2  weeks  after  the  issuance  of 
our  paper. 

This  year  there  have  been  further  en- 
couraging developments.  It  is  r^iorted 
tliat  Soviet  General  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  when  visiting  Havana  in  Janu- 
ary. urged'Premier  Castro  to  soften  his 
posture  toward  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, the  Joint  "Cuba-Soviet  Declara- 
tion" of  F*ruary\2,  1974,  which  Castro 
and  Brezhnev  signed,  states: 

Cub*  and  the  Soviet  Union  declare  them- 
selves In  favor  of  the  full  vaUdity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equaUty,  respect  tor  aovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  and  the  renotmcing  of 
the  use  of  force  and  the  threat  of  using  it  in 
relations  among  the  nations  of  Iiatln  Ameri- 
Ica,  as  weU  as  in  the  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Just  last  week  there  were  two  signifi- 
cant announcements.  First,  our  Oovem- 
ment  lifted  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  cars 
and  trucks  to  Cuba  by  American-owned 
companies  in  Argentina.  Second,  at  the 
conference  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  24 
Latin  American  and  Carnbetui  countries, 


a  decision  was  made  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  inviting  Cuba  to  their  next 
meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  March  1975. 
In  light  of  these  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  particularly  timely  for 
Congi-ess  to  act  now  on  legislation 
wiiich  would  be  designed  to  move  toward 
a  detente  with  Cuba.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  this  afternoon  a  bill  to  re- 
vise or  repeal  certain  laws  wliich  pro- 
hibit transactions  v.ith  that  country.  I 
pm  joined  in  making  this  proposal"  by 
Co:-i pressmen  Alphonzo  Beli,  Pat'l  N. 
"Pete''  McCloskey,  Jr..  and  Joel 
Pritchard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  oiTcr 
a  three-point  approach. 

First,  our  bill  would  amend  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
by  removing  the  prohibition  against  pro- 
viding economic  aid  to  Cuba.  Howe\er, 
the  restriciions  on  militaiy  assistance 
would  continue  as  would  those  against 
countries  which  provide  military  aid  to 
Cuba  or  whose  ships  or  aircraft  trans- 
port miUtary  items  to  Cuba.  The  part  of 
the  act  authorizing  the  President  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  embargo  of  all 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  is  repealed. 

Second,  our  measure  would  hft  the 
prohibition  on  sales  of  U.S.  commodi- 
ties to  countries  which  sell,  furnish,  or 
permit  their  ships  or  aircraft  to  carrj- 
any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties to  Cuba.  This  would  be  done  by  de- 
leting the  references  to  Cuba  in  title  I. 
section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Third,  our  legislation  repeals  Public 
Law  87-733,  the  so-called  Cuban  Revo- 
lution. That  enactment  expressed  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  In  October  1962, 
a  time  when  that  country  was  Involved  in 
subversive  activities  in  Latin  America. 
Now,  12  years  later,  that  involvement 
has  substantially  subsided,  if  not  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  climate  on  both  sides 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  today  is  one  lean- 
ing toward  cooperation  rather  than 
alienation.  Seven  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere already  have  resumed  relations 
with  Cuba  and  more  are  expected  to  fol- 
low. Therefore,  we  believe  that  by  ap- 
proving our  proposal.  Congress  will  be 
appropriately  responding  to  these  chang- 
ing attitudes.  We  strongly  urge  consid- 
eration of  our  bill,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

HJl.  14281 
A  bill  to  repeal  economic  sanctions  against 
Cuba  which  are  contained  in  certain  Acts 
of  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amirica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  TT£.C.  2370)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "mUltary"  before  "as- 
sistance" the  first  and  third  times  it  oc- 
curs in  paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
paragn^jh   (1)    of  subsection   (a); 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a) ;  and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  foUows:  ' 

"(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  tinder  this  Act  (except  under  sec- 
tion 214)  shaU  be  tised  to  ftimlsh  assistance 
to  any  country  which  faUs  to  take  appro- 
priate   steps    to    prevent    ships    or    aircraft 
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under  Its  registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba 
(other  than  to  United  States  Installations 
!n  Cuba)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  A«- 
6!stance  Control  Act  of  1951,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  or  Items  of  primary  strategic 
Eiiaiacance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
nmivmnition,    and   implements   of    war." 

Src.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Traiie  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
lo:^-!  (7  U.S.C.  1703)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  after  "Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam" in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  "North  Vietnam  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  so  long  as  it  Is 
governed  by  a  Communist  regime,  or"  iu 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
situation  In  Cuba",  approved  October  3,  1952 
(76  Stat.  697) .  Ifi  repealed. 


TOWARD  NEW  PROSPERITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  single  day  that  passes  in  which 
every  citizen  of  our  country  is  not  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  single  most  per- 
sistent and  painful  problem  confront- 
ing the  countrj' — the  problem  of  high 
prices  and  hard  times. 

We  have  had  a  serious  problem  with 
Inflation  since  1968.  Our  national  leader- 
ship has  applied  all  the  known  economic 
cures  for  inflation,  and  stUl  it  persists, 
and  even  grows  worse. 

First,  we  applied  tax  restraints,  bi^i 
that  did  not  work.  The  new  taxes,  it  was 
said,  came  too  late  and  were  too  small 
to  take  the  heat  out  of  the  economy,  and 
that  accounted  for  the  persistence  of  in- 
flation. 

Then  President  Nixon  came  into  ofiSce 
with  his  much-touted  "game  plan" 
which  was  really  nothing  more  thaii  de- 
liberate monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
aimed  at  Inducing  recessicai.  The  Presi- 
d^nr  felt  that  if  a  modest  recession 
fmUd  be  brought  about.  It  would  be 
worth  the  pain  of  high  unemployment 
and  ecooomlc  stagnation,  in  order  to 
bring  inflation  under  c<MitJx)l.  But  that 
did  not  work  either. 

Not  only  did  these  classic  scdutlcms 
fall:  Inflation  got  worse.  We  had  by  1971 
the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds:  simul- 
taneous inflation  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. Wags  called  this  "stagflation"  and 
correctly  labeled  the  "game  plan"  so 
proudly  brought  out  by  President  Nixon 
a  failure. 

By  late  summer  1971,  President  Nixon 
was  ready  to  admit  failure,  and  try  yet 
another  prescription,  strict  controls  on 
wages  and  prices.  First,  he  shocked  the 
Nation  by  Imposing  a  complete  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices.  Then  he  moved  to 
establish  a  complete,  complex  program 
of  controls  over  wages  and  prices.  Con- 
gress hoped  for  the  best,  and  went  along 
with  the  President's  request  In  1972  for 
1  enewed  authority  to  carry  out  his  con- 
trols program.  The  dollar  was  devalued, 
the  President  given  powers  over  the 
economy  rivaling  those  of  any  dictator, 
powers  such  as  no  President  ever  before 
had  asked  for,  let  alone  received,  in  time 
of  peace  or  war. 


For  a  while  things  looked  a  little  bet- 
ter. But  it  was  not  long  before  the  patch- 
work of  controls  was  revealed  as  an 
imworkable,  hopeless  sham.  Early  last 
year  price  controls  were  largely  Ufted, 
and  a  price  explosion  followed  promptly. 
By  last  spring,  inflation  was  worse  than 
evep-^before.  Once  again  the  President , 
tried*shock  treatment  and  new,  stringent 
controls.  This  did  not  work  either,  and 
tlie  counti-y  grew  ever  more  bitter  and 
disillusioned.  ' 

Tlie  President  has  time  and  again  fore- 
cast an  end  to  inflation,  a  turning  of  the 
comer,  and  repeated  the  incantation 
that  he  had  produced  prosperity  without 
war  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade. 
But  the  boast  had  a  hollow  ring:  infla- 
tion is  worse  now  than  ever,  and  tlie 
economy  is  in  the  midst  of  recession 
once  again.  Prices  are  rising  twice  as  fast 
as  tHey  were  in  1971,  and  there  is  no  end 
in  sight.  No  one  in  the  administration 
even  speaks  of  turning  the  corner  any 
more.  The  gross  national  product  has  for 
months  shown  hardly  any  growth  at  all. 
and  during  the  first  quarter  the  national 
economy  probably  shrank  a  little.  Un- 
employment is  rising,  interest  rates  are 
rising,  and  the  Nation  confronts  it  all 
with  an  attitude  of  numbness.  Nobody 
professes  to  know  what  to  do  now.  The 
President  has  been  through  all  his  pre- 
scriptions, some  of  them  twice.  Congress, 
having  yielded  up  all  powers  to  htm  and 
seen  that  faU,  now  sullenly  withdraws  its 
grant  of  power,  but  offers  no  hint  of  any 
program  of  its  own. 

The  economists  confess  dismay.  Some 
frankly  sulmit  that  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do;  others  retreat  to  old  princi- 
ples and  stand  by  them,  more  flrm  than 
ever. 

The  popular  economist  Robert  Hell- 
broner  says  bluntly: 

Nobody  has  any  constructlTe  Idefks. 

Gardner  Ackly,  a  former  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  merely 
shrugs  when  he  is  asked  about  the 
prospects  for  controlling  inflation,  and 
suggests  that  astrologers  probably  have 
as  good  a  chance  at  an  accurate  forecast 
as  any  economist.  The  New  York  Times 
business  editor  Is  moved  to  say  that  eco- 
noo^^Ttplicy  is  "hopelessly  adrift."  And 
an  ano^mous  Government  economist 
says  wlstfqlly: 

If  I  w«i«  Ood — and  I  had  a  computer  .  .  . 

Devotees  of  monetary  theory  argue 
about  the  money  supply,  trying  to  find 
a  magic  number  that  will  control  infla- 
tion without  bringing  on  depression.  The 
Federal  Reserve  speaks  sternly,  and  In- 
terest rates  rise;  but  then  so  does  the 
price  Index. 

Some  say  that  Inflation  Is  a  world- 
wide disease,  and  Indeed  it  Is.  But  no  one 
suggests  that  a  worldwide  program  to 
control  It  Is  possible,  or  even  claims  to 
have  an  idea  of  what  any  such  program 
should  be. 

As  matters  stand  now  we  do  not  have 
any  growth  in  the  economy,  and  little 
prospect  of  any.  We  do  not  have  full  em- 
plosmient.  We  have  high  and  rising  In- 
terest rates.  We  have  scarcity  of  one 
degree  or  another  in  many  areas.  And 
still  we  have  higher  inflation  than  be- 
fore. All  the  cures  have  left  the  economy 
more  diseased  than  ever. 


TIME  FOR  NEW  THINKXNG 

After  this  extended  period  of  trial  and 
failure,  many  are  tempted  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  hope  that  inflation  will 
somehow  bum  itself  out.  Others  hope 
that  tax  cuts  might  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  produce  fresh  growth,  but  their 
hopes  are  bound  to  be  dashed  by  mone- 
tary policies  aimed  squarely  at  prevent- 
ing just  such  growth.  The  President  has 
no  policy  at  all:  his  budget  message  says 
that  he  will  hold  down  spending  to  fight 
inflation,  but  promises  that  spending  will 
go  up  in  order  to  prevent  recession.  The 
Nation's  leadership  is  producing  eco- 
nomic plans  that  are  self-defeating  be- 
cause they  contradict  one  another. 

What  is  worse,  economists,  themselves, 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  disarray,  and 
the  frankest  among  them  will  freely  ad- 
mit that  they  have  no  more  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  economic  ills  that  we  face  than 
18th  century  doctors  understood  the 
cause  and  cure  of  infectious  diseases.  But 
v.e  cannot  afford  to  depend  on  vague 
hopes,  or  expect  to  find  an  astrologer 
who  can  offer  the  right  prescription  for 
the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  stabil- 
ity. What  we  need  Is  to  do  some  basic 
thinking.  Maybe  our  understanding  of 
economics  has  been  wrong  all  along,  just 
as  the  understanding  of  disease  was 
wrong  for  so  long.  Physicians  had  to 
learn  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  before 
disease  could  be  conquered.  Possibly  our 
whole  understanding  of  economic  man- 
agement, or  at  least  a  major  part  ot  it, 
has  been  in  error.  We  know  that  the 
answers  that  have  been  tried  in  these  last 
6  years  have  been  wrong:  consistently, 
persistenUy  wrong,  and  that  we  are  worse 
off  now  than  at  Eilmost  any  time  in  re- 
cent history.  If  the  treatment  has  only 
complicated  the  disease,  It  Is  time  to  con- 
sider a  new  approach.  It  is  a  time  for  new 
thinking. 

scARcrry  VERsrs  plenty 

Classic  economic  theory  says  that 
when  you  have  Inflation,  slowing  down 
the  economy  will  lessen  pressures  for 
price  increases.  The  Idea  is  that  Inflation 
is  caused  by  excessive  demand,  and  the 
aim  Is  to  cool  off  demand,  usually  by 
making  it  harder  for  people  to  get  theii- 
hands  on  money.  Hence,  interest  rates  go 
up.  In  the  classical  anti-inflation  tactic; 
this  iQAkes  mortgages  harder  to  get  and 
cools  dff  the  demand  for  housing.  A  var- 
iation of  this  is  to  raise  taxes,  thereby 
giving  people  less  of  their  income  to 
spend.  AH  of  this,  and  other  tools  as  well, 
are  aimed  at  regulating  scarcity.  By 
making  credit  scarce,  the  classic  solution 
produces  more  housing  than  there  is  de- 
mand, thereby  dampening  the  demand- 
pull  on  housing  prices.  By  Increasing 
taxes,  the  class' c  solution  makes  spend- 
ing money  scarce,  and  theoretically  les- 
sens pressures  on  prices  of  consumer 
goods.  But  as  we  all  know  too  well,  this 
idea  of  creating  scarcity  has  not  been 
working.  Could  it  be  wrong? 

Maybe  what  we  need  is  a  new  answer — 
Instead  of  producing  scarcity,  it  could  be 
that  the  real  need  Is  to  produce  plenty. 
Perhaps  what  we  need  Is  not  a  dose  of 
austerity,  but  a  generation  of  abundance. 

The  traditional  thinking  says  that 
when  demand  goes  down,  prices  follow. 
But  this  has  not  been  happening  in  large 
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segments  of  our  economy,  for  several 
reasons. 

For  one  thing,  many  prices  now  are 
administered;  they  do  not  so  much  re- 
flect competition  or  demand  as  they  do 
the  predetermined  goal  of  a  company  to 
produce  a  certain  return  on  investment. 
Today  we  have  a  fantastic  inventory  of 
automobiles,  but  I  have  heard  of  no 
manufacturer  cutting  his  prices  In  order 
to  stimulate  sales.  Far  from  It;  prices  are 
going  up  despite  a  glut  on  every  dealer's 
lot. 

Another  problem  is  tliat  our  economy 
in  many  segments  is  inextricably  linked 
to  that  of  other  nations.  If  our  food 
prices  are  low,  there  Is  huge  demand 
from  other  countries  for  our  food.  Even 
if  our  food  prices  are  not  low,  and  we 
have  no  big  surpluses,  factors  Uke  a  Rus- 
sian crop  failure  csm  induce  greater 
shortages  and  higher  prices  than  would 
exist  If  our  market  were  insulated  and 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  another  reason  that  the  classic 
dose  of  tight  money  does  not  work  so 
well  Is  that  so  many  of  our  people  are 
more  or  less  Insulated  from  the  effects 
of  this  coimter  inflationary  device.  If 
unemployment  goes  up,  our  social  In- 
surance programs  absorb  much  of  the 
shock,  ahd  keep  demand  fairly  high. 
MlUlons  of  people  work  for  governments 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  are  exempt 
from  the  fluctuations  that  take  place  in 
the  fortunes  of  corporations  and  small 
businesses.  Millions  more  are  on  social 
welfare  programs  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  are  likewise  imaffected  by  tight 
money  policies,  or  largely  Insulatecl  from 
their  pinch. 

But  even  without  these  complications, 
the  creation  of  scarcity  might  not  work 
to  control  Inflaticm  anyway.  It  Is  possible 
that  a  policy  of  abundance  might  work 
better;  it  is  possible  that  what  we  have 
is  not  a  problem  with  overproduction, 
but  one  of  underconsumption.  Today 
there  Is  huge  inflation  in  the  cost  of 
housing.  Probably  half  the  people  of 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  buy  d»:ent 
housing— and  so  are  not  even  in  the 
market.  Housing  production  is  low,  ter- 
ribly low  In  relation  to  our  needs.  If 
unused  capacity  would  lower  prices,  It 
would  do  so  In  the  field  of  housing,  but 
this  has  not  happened.  If  there  were 
plenty  of  production;  if  the  real  needs  of 
the  people  were  really  being  met,  pos- 
sibly the  story  would  be  different;  pos- 
sibly abundant  housing  would  reduce 
the  intolerable  rate  of  inflation  In  this 
field. 

It  may  well  be  that  tight  money  policy 
aggravates  inflation  rather  than  curing 
it.  There  has  been  no  sign  that  tight 
money,  high-interest  policies  worked  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Nixcm  administra- 
tion, or  that  they  are  working  now.  We 
have  bem  through  four  roimds  of  this 
policy  in  less  than  a  decade,  but  we  are 
worse  off  now  than  when  interest  rates 
were  only  half  what  they  are  now.  It  may 
be  that  abundant  money  Is  the  real 
answer,  rather  than  scarce  money. 

EcoxMunlc  controls  produce  scarcity 
and  shortages.  They  discourage  produc- 
tion by  making  it  unprofitable;  a,nd  con- 
trols discourage  the  growth  of  productiv- 
ity as  well,  partly  by  dampening  the  zeal 
of  workers,  and  partly  by  discouraging 


new  Investment.  Yet  despite  this  crea- 
tion of  shortages  and  scarcity,  inflation 
is  nearly  twice  as  bad  as  when  the  con- 
trols program  started. 

We  have  enormous  unmet  needs  in  this 
country.  Millions  are  without  decent 
housing,  or  the  prospect  of  ever  acquiring 
it.  Millions  cannot  afford  adequate  food, 
and  probably  less  than  half  those  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  are  getting  any  help. 
Medical  care  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
many.  The  basic  necessities  of  life  are 
hard  to  get  for  millions,  and  grow  more 
dear  every  day. 

Yet  inflation  persists,  despite  these 
scarcities,  and  despite  the  growing  scar- 
city of  jobs,  which  for  some  is  so  severe 
as  to  be  catastrophic.  Young,  black,  un- 
skilled workers,  find  themselves  in  vir- 
tually no  hope  of  getting  a  decent  job. 
Women,  mature  men,  and  others  like- 
wise confront  what-^nounts  to  an  out- 
right depression.  But Inttie  face  of  this 
inflation  persists. 

We  should  have  learned' by  aiow  that 
the  creation  of  scarcity  has  not  worked. 
Maybe  it  is  time  to  try  abundance. 

Suppose  that  interest  rates  were  re- 
duced to  5  percent  again.  Tliat  should 
stimulate  investment  in  new  plants, 
.something  that  has  been  lagging  for 
years  in  tliis  country,  and  one  reason  for 
our  continually  falling  productivity.  This 
should  make  goods  more  readily  avail- 
able all  across  the  board.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a  market 
for  those  goods. 

Suppose  that  our  tax  structure  were 
revised,  so  that  instead  of  the  present 
situation  in  which,  all  things  considered, 
the  poor  pay  about  as  much  of  their  in- 
come out  in  taxes  as  the  affluent  do.  In 
recent  years  our  Federal  tax  structure 
has  reduced  taxes  for  the  low-income, 
but  at  the  same  time  piled  on  huge  in- 
creases in  social  security  taxes,  which 
are  extremely  regressive  in  their  effect. 
So,  overall  the  tax  changes  in  recent 
years  have  not  been  much  help  to  the 
poor  or  to  the  ordinary  worker.  The 
wage-earner  today  pays  about  the  same 
percentage  of  his  Income  In  taxes  as  doek 
the  affluent  executive.  But  if  the  tax 
structure  were  truly  progressive,  would 
we  not  have  a  situation  in  which  workers 
would  be  able  to  buy  more  of  this  coun- 
try's goods?  Would  not  more  of  this 
counti-y's  people  be  in  the  market  for 
housing,  for  food,  for  clothing  and  the 
other  needs  and  comforts  of  life? 

If  all  tills  sounds  like  heresy,  perhaps 
it  is.  But  if  ever. there  was  a  time  when 
heresy  was  needed,  it  is  La  the  field  of 
economics  today. 

We  need  to  adopt  a  system  In  which 
economic  policies  do  not  work  against 
each  other,  but  In  concfert.  We  need  a 
system  that  alms  to  provide  afBrmative 
national  goals,  and  lays  out  the  means 
to  achieve  those  goals. 

I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  suggested 
by  Prof.  Leon  Keyserling,  which  is  aimed 
at  doing  just  that.  His  contention  is  that 
creating  scarcity  not  only  has  failed, 
but  has  complicated  our  national  eco- 
nomic ills.  It  is  a  conception  well  worth 
considering.  We  ought  to  move  av.ay 
from  the  prim  science  of  producing  in- 
equity and  hardship.  We  need  to  move 
toward  a  poHcy  of  equity  and  plenty. 


Let  us  have  done  with  scarcity  and  pro- 
ject an  economy  of  abundance. 

If  we  can  so  organize  ourselves  that 
it  is  possible  to  place  men  on  the  moon, 
and  send  robots  to  scan  the  planets  about 
us,  it  is  also  possible  for  us  to  organize 
our  economy  in  a  way  that  brings  its 
benefits  to  everjone,  alleviates  poverty 
and  squalor,  and  produces  the  abimdance 
that  this  countiT  is  capable  of,  for 
the  uplifting  and  lastirg  benefit  of  every 
citizen  in  this  rich  land.  We  have  oiUy  \,o/ 
use  our  imagination,  reject  the  idea  tliat 
suffering  produces  a  t-ound  economy,  and 
embrace  Uie  idea  of  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility for  all. 

It  is  time  to  !no\e  to'vard  prosperity^ 
not  the  old  prosperity  ol  much  for  the 
few,  but  a  decent  and  stable  life  lor  all. 
a  nev.-  prosperity  tliat  makes  good  the 
promise  of  this  country. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follow?: 

H.R.— 

X  biU  to  enlarge  the  results  th-as  far  .stnf.eA 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946;  to 
promote  full  and  sustained  achievement  of 
the  maximum  employment,  priKluction. 
and  purchasing  power  objectives  under 
that  Act;  to  assure  that  a  sufficieiu  por- 
tio.n  of  our  gro—ing  economic  production 
of  goods  aiid  Si,rvice3  be  allocated  to  gi'eat 
priorities  cf  our  domcit.c  and  i!:teniailun- 
al  needs.  Including  eradication  of  poverty 
and  freedom  from  want;  to  proiide  for  a 
National  Purposes  Budget  tov.avd  tliese 
e:  ds  and  to  encourage  more  national 
unity;  and  ior  related  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  Statei-  oj  Ainer- 

iia  in  Congress  asfemb'.ed, 

SHORT  Tm.T 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  ciicd  r.3  the 
"Mational  Purposes  Act  of  1974". 

DECLAKATION    OF     POLICV 

Sec.  2   (a)    The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
has   contributed   substantially   to   economic 
stability  and  growth.  But  the  application  pf 
economic  science  and  other  tools  to  the  needs 
of  today  and  tomorrow  require  reexamination 
and   readjustment.   Economic  instabUlty   is 
still  recurrent,  and  inflation  far  too  atrrere. 
Chronic    unemployment    among    vulnerable 
groups    has    remained    too   high    for    many 
years,  and  this  problem  wUl  be  augmented 
further  by  technological  change.  The  long- 
term  rate  of  economic  growth  has  not  been 
sufficiently  high  to  maintain  niaxlmuin  uti- 
lisation   of    growing    productive    resources, 
which  Is  Imperative  in  view  of  iteAvy  and 
growing  domestic  and  international  obliga- 
tions.  Measuj«ments  of  ecomaale  progress 
have    concentrated    relatively    too    heavily 
upon  rising  Indices  of  production  and  em- 
r-loyment.  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
PURllty  of  American  life,  insofar  as' It  is  af- 
fected by  the  allocation  and  use  of  economic 
re.-ources.    An    InsufHclent    portion    of   eco- 
liomic  growth  has  been  devoted  toward  the 
priority  public  interest  In  natural  resource 
and   energy   development   and  sources  ade- 
quate to  the  tasks  at  hand  and  the  needs  of 
the  future:   Improvement  of  the  tirban  en- 
vironment; satisfactory  housing  and  educa- 
tional and  health  facilities  and  services  for 
all  at  costs  within  their  means;  modernized 
systems  of  social  security  and  welfare;  ade- 
o'lat*  djpfrelopment  of  tran^>ortatlon;  anti- 
pollution eilorts,  and  purification  of  airs  and 
waters;  movement  toward  parity  of  incomes 
f.nd  public  services  in  agriciilture  and  other 
rural   areas;   and  reduction  of  poverty  and 
clcprlvatlon    at    the   rapid   pace   which   our 
r;'3ources   permit.    Inadequate   attetttlon   to 
these  great  national  priorities  obviously  Im- 
pedes long-range  economic  growth  and  op- 
rortimity,  and  has  spawned  a  large  amotint 
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of  Juvenile  dellnqency,  crime,  and  civil  ten- 
sions. •  . 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  develop  additional  direc- 
tives and  machinery,  under  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  so  that  national  economic 
programs  and  policies  shall  be  broadened  to 
encourage  more  effectively  not  only  the 
growth  of  production,  employment,  and 
purchasing  power,  fortified  by  ample  re- 
sources and  energy  supply,  but  also  use  of 
sufficient  portions  of  this  growth  to  serve 
those  priorities  of  social  and  human  pur- 
poses which  depend  upon  allocation  and  use 
of  economic  resources. 

NAnONAL    FUHPOSES    BTTDCET 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  (15  t7.S.C  1022)  is  amended  roy  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(d)  The  needed  maximum  levels  of  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
shall  be  quantified  as  goals  in  a  National 
Ptirposes  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Purposes  Budget")  In  the  Economic  Re- 
port. This  Purposes  Budget  shall  be  devel- 
pped  on  a  short-range  basis  looking  one  year 
ahead,  and  on  a  long-range  basis  looking  at 
least  five  years  ahead,  and  ten  years  ahead 
insofar  a^  feasible.  The  needed  maximum 
employment  goals  shall  be  set  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  unemployment  of  not  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  begin- 
ning within  one  year  after  the  first  Eco- 
nomic Report  transmitted  subsequent  to 
enactment  of  this  subsection.  The  needed 
maximum  production  goals  shall  be  set  at 
levels  estimated  to  be  j^elded  '^y  maximum 
employment  (commensurate  with  genuine 
freedom  of  choice  between  employment  and 
lels\ire)  and  by  maxlmiu^u,  nroductlvlty 
under  conditions  reflecting  optimum  utili- 
zation of  scientific  knowledge,  technological 
improvements,  labor  force,  and  managerial 
ability,  and  shall  take  account  of  the  long- 
term  trend  toward  accelerating  productivity 
gains  in  a  favorable  economic  environment. 
The  needed/  maximum  purchasing  power 
goals  shall  be  set  at  levels  estimated  to  be 
necessary  to  maintadn  maximum  employ- 
ment and  production,  but  not  so  high  as  to 
generate  the  tyi>e  of  inflation  which  results 
trom  excesalTe  purchasing  power. 

"(e)  The  goals  set  forth  In  subsection  (d) 
shall  also  contain  estimates  of  needed  levels 
of  voluntary  private  investment  to  establish 
an  adequate  base  in  support  of  maximum 
employment  and  production,  so  that  public 
policies  and  programs  may  encourage  and 
facilitate  such  levels  of  private  investment, 
and  help  to  remove  bottlenecks  wc^-klng 
against  their  attainment. 

"(f)  The  goals  for  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  shall  In- 
dicate what  portions  of  the  totals  should  be 
allocated  toward  the  great  priorities  of  oxu 
domestic  and  international  needs.  The  Pxir- 
posee  Budget  shall  contain,  both  short-range 
and  long-range: 

"(1)  Specific  goals  for  investment  in  re- 
source conservation  and  development,  and 
energy  supply,  allowing  for  Importation  but 
not  relying  excessively  ufran  it; 
^"(2)  Specific  goals  for  investment  In  urban  ' 
renewal,  housing  in  urban  and  other  areas, 
and  educational  and  health  facilities  and 
persoimel,  designed  to  assure  within  a  decade 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  family  in 
a  greatly  Improved  living  environment,  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  in  line  with  their 
facilities  and  ambitiona  at  costs  within  their 
means,  and  modem  medical  care  for  all  at 
costs  within  their  means; 

"(3)  Specific  goals  for  investment  In  mass 
transportation,  to  provide  an  adequate  un- 
derpinning for  economic  growth  and  for  the 
other  purposes  stated  in  the  National  Pur- 
poses Act  of  1974,  and  to  overcome  within  a 
decade  the  serious  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive deficiencies  in  these  sectors; 

"(4)  Specific  goals  tor  the  virtual  liquida- 


tion of  poverty  within  the  United  States 
within  a  decade,  and  for  substantial  income 
progress  year  by  year  for  those  who  live  above 
jxjverty  but  In  deprivation  nonetheless,  with 
incomes  insufficient  to  yield  a  minimum  ade- 
quacy standard  of  living.  Model  budgets  of 
the  incomes  required  by  families  and  unat- 
tached individuals  to  rise  above  poverty,  and 
also  to  achieve  a  minimum  adequacy  stand- 
ard of  living,  shall  be  set  forth  In  terms  of 
the  great  and  ever-Increasing  productive 
power  of  the  United  States  economy.  Esti- 
mates shall  be  set  forth  as  to  the  benefits  to 
the  entire  economy  and  people  which  wUl 
result  from  lifting  the  portion  of  the  nation 
who  are  poor  or  deprived  toward  acceptable 
standards  of  Income; 

"(5)  Specific  goals,  through  improved 
social  security,  for  lifting  all  of  our  senior 
citizens  and  their  dependents,  and  those  dis- 
abled or  subject  to  other  disabUlties,  out 
of  poverty  within  ten  years,  and  year  by  year 
bringing  those  among  these  groups  now  liv- 
ing in  deprivation  closer  to  a  minimum 
adequacy  standard  of  living,  and  compatible 
goals  for  those  dependent  upon  various  types 
of  welfare  payments; 

"(6)  Specific  goals  for  maximum  pros- 
perity for  agriculture,  for  its  own  value  and 
as  a  factor  in  maximum  prosperity  for 
others.  These  goals  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (A)  maximum  production  of  foods 
and  fibers,  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  operating  at  maximum 
levels,  adequate  reserves,  and  export  levels 
consistent  with  progressive  use  of  our  farm 
products  In  aid  of  underdeveloped  peoples 
overseas,  (B)  maximum  employment  for 
farmers,  in  terms  of  the  requirements  for 
maximum  production,  and  reconciled  with 
maximum  employment  oportunity  elsewhere 
In  the  economy  for  those  who  voluntarily 
leave  the  farm,  (C)  maximum  purchasing 
power  for  farm  fanUlies,  which  shall  mean 
purchasing  power  moving  year  bjsyear  to- 
ward full  parity  of  income  for  farm  families 
within  a  decade,  and  (d)  nationwide  equal- 
ization effc»^,  designed  to  promote  parity  be- 
tween public  services  In  rural  areas  and  in 
other  areas; 

"(7)  Specific  goals  for  Investment  in  basic 
science  and  research,  to  promote  maximum 
private  economic  progress,  and  In  the  aid  of 
the  other  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
tional Purposes  Act  of  1974; 

"(8)  ^eciflo  goals  to  assure  that  maxi- 
mum employment  shall  embrace  minorities, 
women,  and  other  groups  who  have  been 
subject  to  discrimination  in  employment  or 
In  terms  of  employment,  and  to  assure  that 
those  previously  not  regarded  as  being  In 
the  civilian  labor  force  are  encouraged  and 
facilitated  to  qualify  for  such  inclusion,  and 
to  be  employed  if  they  so  desire: 

"The  goeJs  set  forth  in  peiragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
reconciled  with  (1)  ^eciflc  estimates,  inso- 
far as  feasible,  of  requirements  for  national 
defense  in  an  evolving  worldwide  situation, 
and  related  activities  such  as  space  explora- 
tion, and  (2)  specific  goals  for  outlays  for 
international  economic  cooperation,  espe- 
ciallywlth  the  underdeveloped  peoples,  con- 
sistent with  the  fundam.ental  purposes  of 
our  international  policies  to  promote  world- 
wide economic  and  social  progress  as  a  prime 
condition  of  worldwide  peace." 
direct  bxsfonsibilittes  ot  tre  ted'erai.  gov- 
ernxxnt;    combating   inflation;    cenxtinx 

ECX)NOMT     nr     GOVKaNMKMT 

Sec.  4.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1031-1026)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  4  and  6  thereof  as  sectlmu 
7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  afte# 
section  3  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"OIKECT  KXSPONSIBILrriES  OP  THE  rEDBKAI. 
COVEUfMENT,  AIXOWINC  FOB  THE  RESPONSI- 
BILITtBS  OP  OTHERS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  goals  designated  In  section 
3(f)    shall    be    developed    in    the    Purposes 


Budget  only  In  such  broad  perspective  as  wiU 
serve  to  portray  how  the  use  of  our  economic 
resources  may  take  due  accoimt  of  priority 
needs,  and  not  In  such  detaU  as  these  goals 
may  need- to  be  developed  by  other  special- 
ized agencies.  Within  this  broad  perspective, 
the  Economic  Report  shaU  set  forth  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  promote  an  economic 
environment  in  which  private  industry, 
voluntary  associations,  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  encouraged  and  faclllated  to 
do  as  much  as  they  can  toward  achieving  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Purpktees  Budget.  Inso- 
far as  estimates  in  the  Economic  Bepor\ 
indicate  that  activities  at  these  levels,  facili- 
tated by  Federal  action  and  cooperation,  will 
fall  substantially  short  of  achieving  these  . 
goals,  programs,  and  policies  shall  be  set 
forth  whereby  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
within  the  limits  of  our  growing  national 
resources  and  within  a  system  of  free,  com- 
petitive enterprise,  shall  promote  full 
achievement  of  these  goals. 

"(b)  Maximum  employment  opportunity 
represents  bedrock  civilized  responsibility. 
The  Economic  Report  shall  set  forth  such 
Federal  programs  and  policies,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  including  relevant  programs  of 
training  and  guidance,  as  are  needed  to  close 
any  substantial  gap  between  actual  and 
maximum  employment.  These  programs  and 
policies  shall  stress  types  of  employment 
which  are  noncompetitive  with  private  en- 
terprise, and  which  help  to  service  the  priori- 
ties set  forth  in  the  Purposes  Budget. 

"(c)  The  Economic  Report  shall  contain 
recommendations  pointed  toward  developing 
and  financing,  as  soon  as  feasible,  some  form 
of  effective  nationwide  Income  floor  to  pro- 
vide an  income  above  the  poverty  level,  and 
moving  gradually  toward  a  minimum  ade- 
quacy standard  of  living,  for  all  consumer 
units  which  are  not  being  enabled,  even  as- 
suming appropriate  efforts  on  their  part,  to 
achieve  these  goals  through  gainful  employ- 
ment at  adequate  standards  of  compensa- 
tion. This  nationwide  income  floor  shall  be 
designed  to  substitute  gradually  for  some  as- 
pects of  the  wide  array  of  Inadequate  wel- 
fare programs  now  in  use,  and  to  reinforce, 
to  the  extent  needed,  some  of  the  established 
programs  of  social  Insurance  and  welfare, 
including  Income  programs  and  programs  re- 
lated to  training  and  other  aspects  of  per- 
sonal adaptation. 

"(d)  The  Economic  Report  shall  contain, 
as  an  Integral  part  thereof,  the  essential 
features  of  the  Federal  Budget,  both  on  a 
short-range  and  a  long-range  basis.  Outlays 
in  the  Federal  Budget  should  be  devised 
basically  to  serve  national  needs  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  served,  or  served  so  well. 
Federal  spending  shall  be  used  primarily,  not 
to  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  economy,  but 
rather  to  allocate  to  public  purposes  that 
portion  of  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction, actual  or  estimated,  which  is  essen- 
tial. In  combination  with  the  efforts  of  those 
other  than  the  Federal  Oovemment,  to 
achieve  the  priority  go^ls  set  forth  in  the 
Purposes  Budget,  and  to  meet  other  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  Federal  Budget.  With 
appropriate  allowance  for  these  other  obliga- 
atlons,  including  national  defense  and  re- 
lated purposes,  the  Economic  Report  shall  be 
guided  by  the  principle,  insofar  as  feasible, 
that  proposed  outlays  in  the  Federal  Bud- 
get for  the  domestic  priorities  set  forth  in 
the  Purposes  Budget  shall  rise  substantially 
year  by  year  in  ratio  to  the  total  Federal 
Budget.  Despite  this  gradual  restructuring  of 
priorities  in  the  Federal  Budget,  the  objec- 
tive shall  be  to  hold  total  Federal  Budget  out- 
lays during  the  ten  years  aubaequent  to  en- 
actment of  this  section  to  an  average  annual 
ratio  to  mazlmtiin  total  national  production, 
actual  or  estimated,  not  higher  than  the 
average  annual  ratio  to  acttial  total  national 
production  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  first  Federal  Budget  submitted  after  en- 
actment of  this  section. 
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"(e)  Havlne  determined  the  q>ending  side 
of  the  Federal  Budget  In  accord  with  the 
above  national  needs,  fiscal  policy  directed 
toward  economic  stabilization  shall  rely  pri- 
marily upon  tax  policy.  Under  conditions  of 
maximum  employment  and  production,  tax 
policy  shall  be  at  least  stringent  enough  to 
balance  the  Federal  Budget,  In  order  to  serve 
as  a  brake  upon  Inflation.  Under  conditions 
of  substantial  economic  slack,  the  Federal 
deficit  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  avoid  a 
fiscal  drag  upon  the  national  economy.  The 
tax  pedicles  set  forth  In  the  Economic  Report 
shall  also  take  account  of  the  Impact  of  the 
tax  burden  and  its  distribution  upon  equity 
in  the  imposition  of  the  tax  burden  (with 
stress  upon  the  objective  set  forth  in  section 
3(f)(4)  bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  pov- 
erty and  deprivation) ,  economic  growth,  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  price  stability. 

"(f)  The  essentials  of  the  Federal  Budget 
set  forth  in  the  Economic  Report  shall  In- 
dicate the  true  economic  consequences  of 
the  Federal  Budget,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  distinction  between  capital  ex- 
penditures which  add  to  the  wealth  and 
human  well-being  of  the  coimtry  and  other 
expenditures. 

"(g)  Each  January  Economic  Report  shall 
contain  an  independent  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  setting  forth  Its  intentions  for  the 
year  ahead  with  respect  to  monetary  policies. 
The  Board  of  Governors  shall  explain  fully 
how  these  intended  policies  (subject  to  vari- 
ation in  the  event  of  changed  economic  clr- 
cumstancee)  wlU  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  goals  set  forth  in 
said  Economic  Report.  If  the  President  feels 
that  these  policies  run  counter  to  these  pur- 
poses and  goals,  he  shall  so  state  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  exert  his  Influence  \ipon  Fed- 
eral Resmre  policies,  and  propose  policies  to 
the  Congrese  U  necessary. 

"COUBATTNG   INTLATION 

"Src.  6.  In  addition  to  utilizing  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  as  Indicated  In  section  4  to  com- 
bat Inflation,  the  President  shall  state  in  the 
EooDomie  Report  whether  he  finds  that  any 
aeriouB  conflict  might  result  between  the 
goals  set  forth  In  the  Purposes  Budget  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  price  fitabillty.  If 
any  auch  conflict  is  indicated,  the  President 
shall  propose  policies  and  programs  whereby 
tax  and  other  policies  may  be  utilized  to 
restfBlB  nationwide  aotivltlas  of  lesser  im- 
portanoe.  rtMMt  than  to  sacriflce  these  of 
high  priority  or  the  maximum  goals  of  this 
Act.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  not  fully  prac- 
tical, the  President  shaU  state  explicitly  the 
extent  to  which  a  choice  is  being  made  be- 
tween the  full  attainment  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  the  Purposes  Budget  and  the 
objective  of  reasonable  price  stability,  and 
be  ShaU  justify  this  choice  in  terms  of  the 
national  Interest  as  a  whole. 

"(SMUUfB    ECOIfOMT    IN    COVKRNMENT 

"Sbc.  6.  The  Purposes  Budget,  by  facilitat- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  and  consistent 
portrayal  at  national  economic  developments, 
objectives,  programs,  and  policies,  mould 
provide  an  Improved  perspective  for  p;iblie 
understanding  and  for  the  mutual  efforts 
of  responsible  free  enterprise  and  responsi- 
ble free  government  in  line  with  the  pur- 
poses of  Uils  Act  and  the  Economic  Reports, 
Including  encouragement  of  a  system  of  free, 
oampetltlre  enterprise.  This  Improved  per- 
qwctlTo  should  help  to  tw^itwi.^  ^«  efforts 
of  private  eaterprlse  and  of  State  and  local 
govenuaaats,  and  should  help  also  to  check 
the  tindue  proliferation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level,  to  reduce  cross 
purpoaea  and  dapUcatlon,  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote gamvlna  aad  ooostructive  economy  In 
gowniiMBt.  The  ■ooaomlc  Beport  shaQ  con- 
tatn  aa  aooount  of  ttlarXa  being  made  In  this 
dineUaa," 

ntaaamti,  boonoioc  astisokt  cottnch. 

Sac  S.  SsoOon  1  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 4  at  this  Act)  of  Bmployment  Act  of  1946 


(15  U.S.C.  1023)  Js  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sub6ectR>ns: 
"(g)  There  is  thereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Advisory  C!ouncil  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Council' ). 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  have  two  main 
functions:  (1)  to  serve  tn  a  consultative  re- 
lationship to  the  President  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  tn  the  development 
of  the  Economic  Report,  and  esi>ecially  re- 
garding the  Purposes  Budget,  and  (2)  to 
maintain  a  two-way  line  of  contact  between 
the  President  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  those  others  throughout  the 
nation  whose  decisions  importantly  affect  the 
performance  and  purposes  of  the  national 
economy,  ^n  order  that  the  views  of  these 
others  may, be  more  effectively  available  to 
tl.e  President  and  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  In  order  that  the  maxi- 
mixm  participation  of  these  others  In  achiev- 
ing the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Economic  Re- 
port may  be  encouraged  In  all  practical  ways. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of  twenty 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  public  Interest 
groups,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years,  except  that  members 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  by  death  or  res- 
ignation shall  be  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired terms  of  their  predecessors.  One  of  the 
members  shal  be  designated  by  the  Pref;ident 
as  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Cc  un- 
ci! shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  its 
meetings,  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time, 
and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  r.?gular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
e.xpenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  shall  furnish  the  Advisor? 
Council  with  such  personnel,  facilities,  and 
servloes  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
perform  Its  functions. 

"(h)  The  President  shall  arrange  for  an- 
nual National  Economic  Conferences,  to  be 
attended  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Advisory  Council,  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  private  enterprise,  voluntary 
association?,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  others  whose  attendance 
the  President  may  deem  desirable.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  annual  National  Economic  Con- 
ferences shall  be  to  enlarge  further  the  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  advice,  broadening 
understanding,  and  facilitating  cooperation 
toward  achieving  the  goal  set  forth  in  this 
Act  and  in  the  National  Purposes  Act  of  1974. 
Those  attending  such  conferences,  other  than 
Federal  employees  located  tn  Washington, 
D.C..  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion and  travel  expenses,  on  the  same  basis 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall  provide 
necessary  assistance  toward  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  annual  National  Eco- 
nomic Conferences." 

Sec.  6.  The  Employment  Act  of  1948   (15 
TJ3.C.  1021-1025)    U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"coNsraucnoN  op  mics 

"Sec.  9.  Wherever  the  terms  'maximvun  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power,"  'economic  policy,'  "economic  develop- 
ments,* and  'economic  trends'  (or  their 
equivalents)  appear  in  this  Act,  they  shall  be 
construed  in  accord  with  the  bh>ader  pur- 
poses of  econcMnlc  policies  and  programs  set 
forth  in  amendments  to  this  Act  enacted  In 
the  National  Purposes  Act  of  1974." 


RAVENSWOOD  MANOR  CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  nilnola 


(Mr.    Annunzio)    is   recognized   for   5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr..  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  60th  anniversary  cf 
the  Ravenswood  Manor  Improvement 
Association,  a  community  organization  of 
the  people  of  Ravenswood  Manor  on  Chi- 
cago's northwest  side,  v/hlch  is  located 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  I  sm 
honored  to  represent. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  attending  tlae 
grand  diamond  jubilee  dinner  on  April 
26  and  to  joining  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  Ravenswood  Manor  as  they  celebrate 
their  association's  60  years  of  accom- 
plishment and  service.  The  creative  and 
resourceful  officers  and  board  of  directors 
of  tiie  Ravenswood  Manor  Improvement 
Association  include:  Mrs.  Virginia  Boyd. 
president:  Mrs.  Margaret  Hallv  vice  presi- 
dent: Ms.  Carol  Liebers,  secretary:  Mr. 
Daniel  W.  Ander.'on,  treasurer:  and  the 
board  of  directors  includes:  Mr.  Edward 
Paluch,  Mr.  James  V.  Chambers,  Mr.  An- 
ton Sommer.  Jr.,  Mr.  John  J.  Moore.  Mrs. 
Sophie  Grossman.  Ms.  Patricia  No.ves. 
Mr.  Arthur  LaPointe,  Mrs.  Patricia  Rod- 
v.ell.  Mrs.  Kitty  Mason,  Mr.  William  C. 
Nicholl,  Mr.  John  Adclt^zi,  and  Mr.  Leon- 
rrd  Stemm. 

Raveixswocd  Manor,  tlirough  the  enc;- 
Keiic  efforts  of  the  improvement  a^cla- 
tion.  has  maintained  its  character 
through  the  years  with  vigilant  enforce- 
ment of  zoning  laws  and  close  coordina- 
tion with  public  officials  and  city  agen- 
cies. Hfird  work,  planning,  and  civic  pride 
are  also  part  of  Ravenswood  Manor's 
brilliant  record  of  success  in  maintain- 
ing a  community  of  all  ethnic  and  racial 
groups. 

Ravenswood  Manor  is  unique  as  a  Chi- 
cago community  in  many  ways,  but  par- 
ticularly because  it  is  surrounded  by 
parks  on  all  sides— all  offering  an  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities.\ 

The  Ravenswood  Maivjr  Improvement 
Associatloi^  now  with  the  largest  mem- 
bership in  its  60-year  history,  has  under- 
written performances  of  a  ballet  com- 
pany and  has  sponsored  classical  con- 
certs. It  is  also  a  supporting  member  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  smd  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

In  1973  the  association  flledPan  In- 
junction against  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the' 
Francisco  and  Rockwell  stations  and 
won.  Cooperation  with  groui>s  from  other 
adjoining  areas  as  well  as  those  tlirough- 
out  Chicago  plays  a  major  part  in  the 
function  o*  the  association,  which  Is  a 
respected  Influence  In  the  area  and 
whose  advice  Is  frequently  sought  be- 
cause of  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  two  annual  meet- 
ings, various  town  hall  meetings  on 
immediate  issues,  and  monthly  board 
meetings  throughout  the  year,  the 
Ravenswood  Manor  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation represents  true  Involvement  in 
community  affairs  by  the  people  and 
they  can  be  proud  of  Its  vitality.  I  ext^id 
my  congratuIaticRu  to  Mrs.  Vlrgliila 
Boyd,  the  association's  officeis.  the  board 
of  directors,  and  all  of  the  members  ^ 
this  fine  organization  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  leadership. 
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On  March  22,  1974,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  printed  an  article  on  the  eflfect  of 
Ravenswood  community  stability  on 
property  values  and  I  am  inserting  that 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows : 

North     Sidb     RiabBb     People:      Commitnttt 

Stabiutt  Lifts  Property  Values 

(By  Don  DeBat) 

The  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
meanders  through  a  secluded,  wooded  world 
between  Montrose  and  Lawrence  avenues  on 
the  Northwest  Side. 

River  people  of  the  Ravenswood  Manor  and 
Gardens  neighborhood  live  there  In  big 
homes  and  trim  bungalows  on  the  sloping 
banks  with  quiet  waters  and  cot  ton  wood 
trees  for  backyards. 

In  earlier  years  residents  were  predom- 
inantly of  German  and  Scandinavian  de- 
scent. Today,  the  neighborhood — bounded 
by  Rockwell  on  the  east  and  Sacramento  on 
the  west — Is  a  mix  of  ethnic  and  economic 
groups. 

Edmund  L.  Kelly,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Park  District,  lives  on  Windsor  Av. 
In  tiie  Gardens  section  east  of  the  river,  and 
disk  jockey  Eddie  Hubbard  resides  on  Le- 
land,  near  the  west  bank  In  the  Manor. 

Other  residents  Include  University  of  Chi- 
cago professors,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  firemen, 
doctors,  policemen,  ministers,  a  real  estate 
broker,  an  artist  and  a  Journalist. 

Some  homeowners  dock  pleasure  craft  at 
piers  adjoining  their  gardens.  A  retired  naval 
otfcer.  R.  Breault  moors  a  tilgboat  near  his 
bungalow.- 

Ravenswood  Manor  and  Gardens  has  ex- 
perienced steadily  rising  property  values  and 
stability  for  decades. 

When  Mrs.  Winifred  Donahue  moved  to  the 
Gardens  as  a  child  In  1915,  her  f&mUy  paid 
$7,600  for  a  four-bedroom,  two-story  stucco 
home.  Including  an  extra  30-by-125-foo1; 
lot.  Now  real  estate  brokers  say  the  home  Is 
valued  In  the  mld-$30,000  price  range. 

Nearby,  a  seven-room  stucco  home  that 
sold  for  $21,000  In  1948  Is  valued  at  $36,000, 
and  two-flats  In  the  neighborhood  are  going 
for  $40,000,  said  realtor  Arthur  Sallas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boyd  paid  $22,000  In 
1962  for  their  tidy  Manor  bungalow  on  Fran- 
cisco. After  extensive  remodeling  and  inte- 
rior decorating,  they  recently  were  offered 
$42,000  for  the  home. 

"Some  of   the   posh    Georgian    homes   on 
comer  lots  on   the  river  have  sold   for   as  , 
much  as  $50.000-plu8,"  noted  Gardens  resi- 
dent and  real  estate  broker.  WUUam  J.  Eltel. 

A  big  pastime  in  the  neighborhood  Is 
swapping  stories  about  the  river,  which  was 
rerouted  In  1907  by  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
District,  dividing  the  Manor  and  Gardens 
Into  separate  enclaves. 

George  C.  Magglo,  a  Virginia  Av.  resident, 
likes  to  tell  tales  of  Prohibition  days  when 
night-time  "rum  runners"  would  dock  boats 
at  piers  in' the  area  and  unload  booze  for 
sale  on  the  Northwest  Side. 

Then  there  are  the  Roarlne  208  stories 
of  rlverboat  parties  thrown  by  chums  of 
Mayor  Big  BiU  (The  BuUder)  Thompson. 

Although  hundreds  of  years  have  passed 
since  Miami  Amis  and  Potawhtoml  Indians 
hunted  and  fished  In  the  area,  It  still  has  a 
rustic  atmosphere.' 

Neighborhood    residents   say   the   Ravens- 
wood    Manor-Garden     Imppovement     Assn 
founded  In  1914,  is  the  oldest  Independent 
community   organization    In    the    city. 

"Many  Chicago  communities  have  more 
fancy  homes  and  more  wealthy  residents, 
but  you  won't  find  one  more  organized  and 
well-maintained,"  said  Virginia  Boyd,  pres- 
ident of  the  neighborhood  group. 

Residents  chip  In  $5  a  year  dues  per  fam- 
ily. This  Is  used  for  such  down-home  festiv- 
ities  as   an   annual    country   fair,   complete 


with   a  flea   market,   flower   and   bake   sale, 
pony  rides  and  a  dog  show. 

There's  also  live  country  music,  an  art  ex- 
hibit, an  antique  auto  show  and  garden  dis- 
plays. This  June  they  plan  to  add  an  old- 
fashioned  auction. 

Over  the  last  four  years  Ravenswood  Manor 
has  sponsored  spring  and  winter  "sociables" 
with  a  ragtime  revue,  concerts  Ln  miniature, 
opera  soloists,  a  children's  film  series  and  Le- 
Ballet  Petit,  a  local  dance  company. 

During  this  time  the  Manor  membership 
has  grown  to  more  than  350  families — or 
some  900  persons — from  120  families. 

The  129  homeowners  in  the  Gardens  have 
held  summer  picnics  in  the  smallest  park  in 
Chicago.  It  covers  only  one  city  lot.  They  also 
hold  garage  sales  to  raise  funds  for  neighbor- 
hood improvements. 

On  April  26,  residents  plan  a  banquet  to 
celebrate  the  association's  60th  anniversary. 
•  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  Lt.  Gov.  Nell  Hartl- 
gan.  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (D-ni.)  and  Rep. 
Prank  Annunzlo  (D-IH.)  are  among  the  ex- 
pected guests.  The  program  will  Include  en- 
tertainment by  the  Chicago  Stock  Yard  Kilty 
Band  and  Margaret  Baikie  MacDonald's  High- 
land Dancers. 

All  this  bustling  activity  has  two  major 
goals:  to  promote  community  unity  and  raise 
funds  to  Improve  the  neighborhood,  said 
Mrs.  Boyd. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  battle  the  improve- 
ment sissociatlon  has  won  was  Joined  last 
year  when  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
proposed  service  cutbacks  at  two  RaVfens- 
wood  L  stations  at  Rockwell  and  Francisco. 

More  than  600  neighborhood  residents  ride 
the  CTA  to  their  Jobs  each  day. 

"We  filed  suit  In  Circuit  Court  against  the 
CTA  and  obtained  an  Injunction  to  keep  the 
stations  open,"  said  Mrs.  Boyd.  "However, 
Justice  s(Anetlmes  is  expensive.  Resident  fam- 
ilies eachvwere  assessed  $3  to  cover  the  $642 
in  legal  fees." 

The  aseoclation  also  fought  for  construc- 
tion of  a  ^>orts  center  at  3901  N.  California 
In  California  Park  and  collected  40,000  sig- 
natures on  petitions  favoring  the  complex. 

The  center  will  have  34  Indoor  tennis 
courts  and  an  indoor  hockey  and  Ice-skating 
rink  when  completed  in  the  fall. 

"We've  al8<?  worked  with  the  city  to  halt 
zoning  violations  and  to  create  and  maintain 
playground  and  park  faclUtlesJ'  Mrs.  Boyd 
noted. 

"Some  community  groups  create  neighbor- 
hood news  rather  than  report  It  to  their  mem- 
bers. Some  are  selfish  and  amblttous;  others 
,8tlr  up  more  problems  than  they  solve." 

"Our  goal  1b  to  maintain  the  community  In 
Spirit  and  physical  well-being  through  good 
government,  good  housekeeping  and  good 
manners,"  she  said. 


NATO'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

V 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  NATO 
Alliance  does  not  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention  nowadays.  Yet,  there  are  many 
who  feel  that  for  25  years  it  has  been 
the  central  foundation  of  a  stable  period 
in  European  history.  During  these  25 
years,  the  independence  of  the  members 
of  the  Atlantic  communities  has  not  been 
threatened,  their  frontiers  have  not  seen 
substantial  change,  and  the  alliance  has 
continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  its 
members. 

A  strong  argument  that  NATO  is  a 
success  is  in  the  recapitulation  of  what 
might  have  happened.  Just  before  NATO, 
the  Soviets  seized  control  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  had  proclaimed  its  neutral- 


ity. The  first  Berlin  blockade  ^foUewed, 
soon  afterward.  Communist  Parties  be- 
gan stepping  up  their  campaigns  of  in- 
ternal subversion  in  most  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Western 
Europeans  bound  themselves  together  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  area;  the 
United  States  joined  in  the  effort  and 
the  NATO  Treaty  was  signed  on  April  4. 
1949.  Soon  afterward,  the  Russians 
lifted  the  blockade  of  Berlin.  Although 
there  have  been  subsequent  gestures 
from  Moscow  which  appeared  to  threaten 
Europe,  none  of  them  materialized  into 
action.  The  alliance  grew  stronger  and 
understanding  between  nations  im- 
proved. 

Prance  dealt  the  alliance  a  severe  blow 
by  ordering  out  services  and  supply  cen- 
ters which  had  been  placed  in  that  coim- 
try  because  of  its  key  location  to  the  com- 
mon defense.  Possibly  this  was  because 
NATO  refused  to  assist  the  French  in 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  other  Euro- 
pean partners  in  NATO  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion and  preserved  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  organization. 

Many  believe  the  United  States  pro- 
vides a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
the  manpower  and  weapons  required  for 
NATO.  Nevertheless,  otlier  nations  have 
continued  to  improve  their  own  defense 
resources  and  generally  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  NATO.  It  Is  now  stronger 
than  at  any  previous  tlq;^ 

No  one  can  determine  the  actual  con- 
tribution of  NATO  to  the  preservation  of 
Western  Europe  from  a  communistic 
takeover,  but  undoubtedly,  it  hsis  played 
an  important  part.  There  are  many  who 
consider  it  the  rock  on  which  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Atlantic  community  rests.  It  is 
well  to  reaffirm  our  confld^ice  in  NATO 
and  our  appreciation  to  the  nations  that 
hsid  the  courage  and  the  determination 
to  maintain  NATO  as  an  effective  orga- 
tion. 


IS  IT  NOT  ABOUT  TIME  TO  PRAC- 
TICE SOME  COMMONSENSE  AND 
RESTRAINT  ON  THIS  IMPEACH- 
MENT BUSINESS? 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  5 
months  ago  was  referred  the  impeach- 
ment charges,  has  thus  far  held  no 
hearings  and  has  made  no  findings,  it  is 
rather  sad  and  depressing  to  see  a 
sprinkling  of  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  sounding  off  and  jumping  at 
totally  unproven  conclusions.  This  is 
being  done  even  before  there  is  any  con- 
sensus as  to  what  constitutes  an  im- 
peachable offense. 

While  there  is  no  consensus  of  what 
constitutes  an  impeachable  offense,  there 
should  be  universal  consensus  of  the 
many  things  that  do  not  constitute  im- 
peachable offenses.    , 

One  would  think  the  tragic  blunder 
that  was  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  voted  Impeachment 
articles  against  President  Andrew  John- 
son would  rise  up  to  plague  those  eager 
beavers  today  who  show  so  little  regard 
for  what  under  our  Constitution  forms 
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an  Impeachable  offense.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally recognized  by  all  responsible  au- 
thorities that  Johnson  was  impeached 
on  nonimpeachable  charges.  The  guilty 
Members  thereby  condemned  themselves 
to  posterity  as  authors  of  one  of  the 
blackest  pages  in  American  history. 

Even  some  members  of  the  President's 
own  party,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  criticized  the  President 
and  indicated  they  may  vote  for  im- 
peachment simply  because  the  President 
did  not  turn  over  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee all  requested  privately  owned 
tape  recordings  of  conversations  Mr. 
Nixon  may  have  held  with  aides,  plus 
some  White  House  documents.  Pei-son- 
ally,  I  do  not  get  exercised  about  such 
side  issues. 

DOES   AN   ACCUSED   HAVE  RIGHT   TO   KNOW   WHAT 
HE  IS  ACCUSED  OF?  , 

Under  our  cherished  system  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence,  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  right  to  do  as  he  did — 
request  a  bill  of  particulars  regarding 
the  specific  complaints  to  wliich  such 
requested  evidence  would  relate?  Was 
that  not  a  reasonable  request?  I  am 
imder  the  Impression  it  is  inherent  in 
our  system  to  inform  an  accused  what 
he  is  accused  of.  To  say  the  committee 
is  all-powerful  and  may  therefore  ignore 
such  concepts  is  to  make  the  committee 
,  oblivious  to  sacred  rights  of  a  citizen, 
whether  applied  to  an  impeachment 
case,  a  criminal  case,  or  what-have-you. 
And  Impeachment  is  based  upon  crim- 
inal acts. 

The  press  reported  that  finally,  on 
April  4,  1974.  after  weeks  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unnecessary  delay, 
the  committee  cofuisel  did  make  a  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request. 

In  any  event,  this  la  a  procedural  mat- 
ter, one  which  conceivably  might  prop- 
erly require  judicial  review.  They  are 
plowing  In  new  ground.  Delays  are  un- 
fortimate  on  either  side.  Certainly  the 
squabble  over  tapes  of  Itself  throws  no 
light  on  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. If  some  tapes  or  documents  are 
pertinent  to  a  specific  charge,  then  the 
request  should  be  negotiated  and  If  any 
are  actually  relevant  they  should  be 
provided. 

IS  TAPE  BUSINESS  OVEEBLOWN? 

After  all,  has  not  this  tape  business 
been  overblown?  Prom  reading  the  press 
one  would  conclude  the  tapes  form  the 
only  hope  the  committee  relies  upon  to 
make  a  case.  Yet,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  privately  owned  property  belonging 
to  the  President  which,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so,  a  year  ago  the  Resident  could 
have  destroyed  and  with  complete  legal- 
ity and  propriety.  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  certainly  those  who 
have  been  here  very  long,  owns  taped 
recordings  9f  radio  or  poUtical  programs 
which  any  one  of  us  could  throw  in  the 
river  if  we  liked. 

Has  it  come  to  pass  in  tliis  country 
that  a  President  is  required  to  provide 
evidence  against  himself?  Is  the  com- 
mittee so  desperate  for  evidence  that  to 
make  out  the  semblance  of  a  case  It  is 
foimd  appropriate  and  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  such  extreme  measures?  With  a 
room  full  of  lawyers  on  the  payroll,  one 
would  think  the  committee  could  do  bet- 


ter than  that,  If  they  have  anything  to 
go  on.  Would  this  not  indicate  the  com- 
mittee counsel  are  grabbing  for  straws? 

Even  though  there  is  thus  far  no 
Indication  any  of  the  tapes  would  Im- 
plicate the  President  In  an  impeachable 
offense,  have  we  reached  the  point 
where,  to  hopefully  make  out  a  case.  It 
is  In  accord  with  basic  principles  of 
American  justice  to  require  a  President 
to  thus  indirectly  testify  against  him- 
self? While  it  is  true  the  courts  liave 
upheld  subpenas  of  tapes  in  other  situa- 
tions, we  still  face  basic  principles  of 
what  is  right  and  just.  In  fishing  for 
e\'idence  to  make  out  an  impeachment 
case  against  any  person,  just-how  justi- 
fied are  we  in  resorting  to  such  tactics? 

Where  are  all  those  civD  liberty  people 
who  are  prone  to  howl  to  the  high 
heavens  about  individual  rights  and  their 
boa.sted  regard  for  protection  of  privacy? 


JVretl 


^  they  moved  to  action  only  when  the 


ox  is  gored? 


A    CONSPIRACY    TO    KEEP    THE    PRESIDENT    FROM 
KNOWING 

Now  let  US  briefly  examine  the  devel- 
opments in  this  impeachment  clamor. 
A  burglary  was  committed.  The  culprits 
were  caught  in  the  act,  tried  and  con- 
victed. But  thereafter  there  was  evidence 
of  coverup  activities.  Two  people,  James 
McCord — one  of  the  burglars— and  a 
discredited  former  White  House  counsel, 
John  Dean,  Bimself  of  admitted  coverup 
guilt,  both  admittedly  striving  to  avoid 
prison  terms  and  in  order  to  promote  sale 
of  books  on  Watergate  they  were  writing, 
told  off  on  others.  They  sought  limelight 
and  got  it.  With  such  motivations  the 
veracity  of  each  became  highly  dubious. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  a  con- 
spiracy developed  among  certain  White 
House  aides  and  subordinates  to  prevent 
the  President  from  knowing  ^bout  so- 
called  coverup  activities.  This  Is  imder- 
standable.  Evidently  some  of  them  felt 
the  thing  would  blow  over  and  their  jobs 
and  reputations  would  be  spared.  Hence, 
some  false  statements  were  made  and 
perjury  Indictments  resulted. 

THE    WOLVES   THAT   POUNCED    ON    NIXON 

As  grand  jury  and  committee  leaks 
became  rampant,  wolves  lurking  In  the 
Wings  were  ready  to  spring  into  action. 
Even  though  armed  with  flimsy  evidence, 
here  was  their  chance  to  magnify  the 
tidbits  they  could  grasp.  They  tasted 
Presidential  blood  and  they  would  not  be 
denied.  Among  them  were  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  news  media,  the  traditional 
Nixon-haters,  the  partisan  extremists, 
and  certain  special  Interest  groups. 
They  left  no  stone  unturned  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey. 

Among  the  blood-thirsty  pursuers 
were  such  notables  as  crusty  old  George 
Meany,  Ralph  Nader,  John  Gardner,  and 
practically  every  radical  and  extremist 
organization  in  the  country.  The  latter 
included  such  notorious  outfits  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union— ACLU— 
and  the  ultraliberal  Americans  for  Denir 
ocratic  Action — ADA.  Bolstered  by  news 
media  confederates,  they  closed  ranks 
and  pulled  out  all  the  stoppers. 

Impeachable  offense?  Who  among  this 
crowd  would  care?  Who,  I  ask  in  all 
seriousness,  thinks  for  a  moment  that 
George  Meany,  Ralph  Nader,  John  Gard- 


ner, the  ACLU  or  the  ADA  gives  a  hoot 
whether  the  charges  against  the  Presi- 
dent actually  make  out  Impeachable  of- 
fenses as  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  real  truth  is  that  most  if  nc 
all  of  these  people  would  have  fa\oie.! 
impeachment  before  they  ever  heard  o. 
Watergate. 

And.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  even  ;i 
few  members  of  the  President's  ov.?: 
party  have  threatened  to  board  the  im- 
peachment train. 

NO       I:.IPEACH.^B1.E       OFFENSE      r.EVEAl.ED      TKl  i 
FAR  ^ 

111  my  own  case  I  know  how  I  wouM 
vote  on  impeachment  today,  in  view  c. 
the  record  that  has  thus  far  been  re- 
vealed. I  reserve  final  judgment,  how- 
ever, until  the  committee  reports  and  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  basi.; 
for  its  conclusions.  As  of  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  decision,  v 
is  inconceivable  to  me  tliat  a  majority  of 
the  responsible  Members  of  the  House- 
would  vote  for  impeachment.  Tliis  issuv' 
transcends  partisan  politics.  We  all  knov 
that  impeachment  of  any  President 
would  .shake  this  Nation  to  its  ver>'  foun- 
dations, and  the  vibrations  of  such  -a 
tragic  action  would  reach  around  the 
world,  f* 

Under  our  American  system  you  sim- 
ply do  not  go  around  impeaching  Presi- 
dents willy-nilly.  Yet,  if  we  are  hone.-^i 
with  ourselves,  we  know  there  are  peo- 
ple, including  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
giess,  who  would  get  rid  of  a  President 
they  do  not  like  much  like  they  would  get 
rid  of  a  football  coach  they  do  not  like 
And  we  know  such  an  attitude  is  irre- 
sponsibility at  its  very  worst.  I  had  hoped 
lynch  law  had  forever  disappeared  from 
the  American  scene,  but  we  now  see  sign.«- 
it  may  be  attempting  to  raise  its  ugly 
head  again. 

SHOt'LD   PRESIDENTS   BE   IMPEACHED  BECAUSE   OF 
POPULARITY  POLLS? 

It  is  being  said  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  impelled  to  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  public  opinion,  which  some 
pollsters  say  now  runs  on  t4ie  order  SO- 
SO  on  the  Impeachment  issue.  And  some 
proimpeachment  people  are  saying  low 
level  of  personal  popularity  may  pull 
some  of  the  more  wishy-washy  over, 
those  who  know  better  but  are  fearful 
a  vote  against  impeachment  might  be 
impopular  in  their  own  districts.  I  believe 
too  strongly  in  the  basic  Integrity  and 
statesmanship  of  the  membership  of  thi.s 
body  to  believe  very  many  will  play  iii 
that  kind  of  a  game. 

After  all,  popularity  is  an  elusive  thing. 
It  may  ride  on  the  waves  of  emotional- 
ism, going  up  and  down  much  like  the 
mercury  in  a  thermometer.  The  opinion 
polls  tell  us  the  Congress  enjoys  a  lower 
■level  of  esteem  at  this  time  than  does 
the  President.  Remember,  for  example, 
that  when  Hai-ry  Tniman  left  oflQce  the 
popularity  barometer  rated  him  lower 
than  it  does  President  Nixon  at  this  time. 
Yet  Mr.  Truman's  public  image  today  is 
extremely  high. 

The  point  is  that  tlie  Constitution  does 
not  include  popularity  ratings  as  a  basis 
for  impeacliment  of  a  President.  For  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  be  controlled  by 
such  a  thing  would  be  to  violate  his  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  I  can- 
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not  believe  we  have  many  weaklings  of 
that  type  in  tlols  body. 

Moreover,  let  us  Identify  some  of  the 
probable  reasons  for  the  President's  cur- 
rent low  rating.  When  we  consider  the 
s^;e  of  the  crowd  tliat  Is  after  his  scalp 
ai  any  cost,  the  weapons  tliey  have  at 
ihoir  disposal,  with  all  the  harassment 
from  the  netvs  media,  it  is  a  wonder  Mr. 
Ni.xoii's  rating  is  not  even  lower  than  it 
is.  One  needs  only  to  read  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  New  York  Times,  Time,  and 
Newsweek,  a  few  other  publications,  and 
listen  to  the  daily  hostile  outpourings 
from  radio  and  TV  commentators,  to 
understand  why  the  public  is  subjected 
to  such  bewilderment.  Mr.  Nixon  has  de- 
served certain  criticisms,  but  so  has  every 
other  Pi-esldent  in  the  oast. 

MOST    CABTOONtST:3    FOUND    TO    BZ    VICIOUS 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Waggonkir)  recently  inserted  in  the 
Rbcord  on  April  10.  1974,  page  10678,  a 
significant  article  by  Charles  Phillips,  an 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  Journal.  The 
writer  made  a  study  and  analysis  of  syn- 
dicated cartoons  which  are  sent  to  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  and  se- 
lected ones  are  pulled  out  and  used  by 
some  editors  when  relevant  to  a  news 
story  being  carried.  Such  cartoons  un- 
doubtedly wield  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  unsuspecting  public.  After  de- 
scribing and  analyzing  many  such  car- 
toons which  had  accumulated  in  his 
files,  Mr.  Phillips  concludes : 

It's  a  cold  day  In  August  when  one  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  cartoonists  draws 
something  favorable  toward  the  President  or 
even  mildly  objective  toward  him.  Some  de- 
pict Mr.  Nixon  as  a  common  crlmlaal,  con- 
victing him  long  before  he  has  been  Im- 
peached or  tried. 

Many  of  these  cartoons,  if  not  all,  and 
othera  like  them  are  being  printed  In  some, 
maybe  most,  parts  of  the  United  States. 
What  amazes  me  is  that  the  President  has 
as  much  popular  support  as  he  does. 

The  public  thus  becomes  innocent  vic- 
tims of  this  type  of  subtle  journalistic 
poison.  "Yes."  they  declare,  "but  this  is 
freedom  of  the  press."  This  causes  one 
'^  to  wonder  if  abuse  of  that  freedom  can- 
not be  worse  than  no  freedom  at  all. 

Indeed  the  disrespect  that  some  people 
show  toward  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
Is  appalling.  It  bespeaks  a  decadence 
completely  out  of  character  in  our  great 
Republic,  more  like  what  you  would  ex- 
pect in  less  civilized  and  backward  coim- 
trles. 

OTHER  CHABGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  critics,  striving 
desperately  to  bolster  their  case  against 
the  President  and  aroiise  as  much  pub- 
lic indignation  as  possible,  have  seized 
upon  other  Presidential  activities  that 
have  been  questioned.  An  example  was 
Mr.  Nixon's  allegedly  incorrect  income 
tax  returns  and  another  example  was 
his  increase  in  support  prices  for  jhilk 
following  a  milk  industry  ^joliticto^ con- 
tribution. And  there  werelloud  ravings 
of  irregularities  in  Federal  funding  on 
t;-  o  Presidential  offices  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  not  comment  on  the  tax  mat- 
ter other  than  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee found  no  willful  or  fraudulent 
intentions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
President's  returns  were  prepared  by 
private  tax  accountants,  and  they  evi- 


dently made  some  mistakes,  the  larger 
one  being  a  technical  thing  relating  to 
the  exact  effective  date  of  donation  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  Vice-Presidential  papers,  as 
related  to  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  made  such  deductions  legal.  The 
appraised  value  of  the  Nixon  papers  was 
made  by  the  same  expert  who  appraised 
papers  donated  to  the  Government  by 
President  Johnson  and  by  former  Vice 
President  Humphrey — whose  donations 
in  kind  were  admittedly  legal  because 
the  repeal  date  of  the  law  did  not  affect 
their  actions.  And  admittedly  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  allowed  certain  deductions  for 
travel  by  members  of  his  family  which 
were  allowed  for  prior  Presidents,  thus 
applying  to  Mr.  Nixon  a  double  standard. 

On  the  tax  issue,  it  is  said  Mr.  Nixon 
did  what  no  other  President  in  American 
liistory  has  done,  by  voluntarily  exposing 
5  years  of  his  personal  income  tax  re- 
turns to  the  light  of  the  mid-day  sun 
for  every  one  to  see.  For  t&is  flourish  of 
unprecedented  good  faith  I  have  heard 
not  one  word  of  praise  from  his  oppon- 
ents. Have  his  critics  suggested  compar- 
able exposure  of  the  locked-up  tax  re- 
ports of  his  predecessors,  or  others? 

Speaking  of  prior  Presidents,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  received  a  letter 
recently  from  M.  B.  Schnapper,  a  na- 
tionally recognized  expert  on  the  subject 
of  tax  deductions  for  papers  donated  by 
high  officials.  He  reported  that  based 
upon  circumstantial  evidence  and  con- 
fidential Information,  the  late  President 
LsTidon  B.  Johnson  over  a  4-year  period 
donated  papers  which  Mr.  Schnapper 
said  amounted  to  a  value  of  at  least  $10 
million  and  possibly  as  much  as  $29  mil- 
lion, for  which  tax  deductions  were  pre- 
sumably properly  allowed.  Mr.  Schnap- 
per's  estimates,  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, though  he  did  cite  some  documen- 
tary support. 

I  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  custom 
related  to  donation  of  official  papers. 
And,  Incidentally,  Mr.  Nixon's  papers  In 
controversy  were  valued  at  $576,000.  If 
reclalmable,  and  If  the  donation  should 
be  determined  to  be  noneffective,  a  firm 
offer  has  been  publicly  made  of  $1  mil- 
lion to  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  papers  in 
question. 

KAISE  IW   MILK  PRICB   SXTPPORT  WARRANTED 

In  regard  to  the  price  support  Issue  on 
milk,.  It  has  been  disclosed  that  heavy 
congressional  pressure  for  the  Increase 
came  from  Members  of  Congress.  In- 
cluding Senators  Htjmphret  and  Mc- 
CtoVERN.  I^J^y  of  us  believed  then  and 
believe  nowlthere  was  sound  reason  for 
the  increase^  which  wm  allowed.  Inci- 
dentally, it  Mas  been  disclosed  that  milk 
producers  made  scores  of  political  con- 
tributions to  members  of  both  parties 
about  the  time  they  donated  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign. 

Federal  funding  for  security  and  offi- 
cial uses  of  Mr.  Nixon's  places  In  Florida 
and  California  was  found  to  have  been 
proper  and  legal  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  And  the  President  has  an- 
nounced the\  eventual  donation  of  the 
San  Clcmente  property  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that 
much  of  this  work  was  done  under  man- 
date of  the  Congress. 

Thus,  while  one  can  argue  all  day 
about   the   propriety   of   these   various 
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things,  the  fact  is  they  were  perfectly 
legal,  except  for  the  erroneous  judgment 
by  the  tax  accountants  who  prepared  the 
Nixon  returns.  Yet,  added  up,  with  all 
the  attendant  headlined  publicity,  often 
I'epeated  andin  some  instances  distorted, 
they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  pop- 
ularity rating.s  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Who  can  say  comparable  airing  of 
similar  activities  of  prior  Presidents 
would  not  have  depressed  the  popularity 
ratings  of  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors? 

WHAT    ABSUT    THE    NIXON    PLTJSES? 

Mr.  Speaker,  lost  or  clouded  in  all  the 
hullabaloo  about  Watergate  and  these 
other  things,  the  public  >  tends  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  achievements  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  duririg  his  tenure.  I  an*  one 
of  those  who  believes  we  should  give 
credit  where  credit  Is  due.  Let  us  remem- 
ber and  never'  forget  that  it  was  Mr. 
Nixon's  statesmanship  and  courage 
which  mined  Haiphong  Harbor.  Inter- 
dicted massive  enemy  supply  diunps  and 
arteries  in  the  Hanoi  area,  and  triggered 
the  bombing  blitz,  which  brought  the 
enemy  to  his  knees  and  brought  an  hon- 
orable peace,  however  tenuous  It  may  be. 
That  aloiie  should  endear  him  to  all 
Americans  from  now  on. 

It  was  President  Nixon,  not  fate,  who 
brought  500,000  American  servicemen 
home  after  the  successful  conclusion  of 
a  tragic  war  the  President  inherited. 

It  was  the  intercession  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  able  Secretary  of  State 
that  brought  the  Middle-East  war  to  a 
halt  and  prevented  the  Soviets  from 
pursuing  their  annoimced  threat  to 
move  troops  into  that  stricken  area.  The 
status  quo  and  continued  availability  of 
of  future  fuel  supplies  from  the  oil-rich 
Arab  States  were  thereby  assured. 

One  other  thing,  and  then  I  will  con- 
clude. This  Nation  is  forever  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  four  outstanding 
judlcial-mlnded  men  he  has  appointed 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
If  he  did  nothing  more,  his  prudence  In 
this  regard  should  likewise  endear  him 
to  the  American  people  for  generations 
td  come.  The  Presl^Jpnt's  practice  of 
minimizing  politics  and  avoiding  crony- 
ism In  choosing  judges  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  Imagine  the 
magnitude  of  the  combine  which  has 
been  arrayed  against  the  President? 
More  than  $7  million  have  thus  far  been 
expended  on  the  Investigations  and 
hearings.  A  total  of  more  than  100 
highly  skilled  lawyers  have  been  hired 
to  supplement  the  normal  legal  staffs. 
And  an  equal  niunber  of  additional  spe- 
cial investigators  have  been  employed. 
One  could  include  extra  costs  incurred 
by  John  Sirica,  who  in  regard  to  Water- 
gate matters  performed  in  two  roles — 
that  of  judge  and  that  of  prosecutor. 

Now  of  all  times  responsible  Ameri- 
cans need  to  keep  their  cool,  strive  to 
distinguish  between  facts  and  propa- 
ganda, and  patiently  wait  out  the  reso- 
lution of  these  many  troublesome  prob- 
lems. Let  us  hope  and  pray  they  may  be 
resolved  in  accordance  with  what  is 
right,  fair,  and  just. 

My  constituents  are  sick  and  tired  of 
Watergate.  They  think  6  months  Is 
long  enough  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  consider  Impeachment  chai'ges.  If 
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impeachment  Is  to  be  voted  on,  they 
want  it  done  right  away  In  order  that 
the  Nation  may  be  spared  further  pim- 
ishment  and  in  order  that  the  operation 
of  our  Government  may  get  back  on  the 
t:-ack. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  Gettys  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  April  22  through  29,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Haley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiKES).  until  May  6,  1974,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCOLLis'rER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AoDABBO,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
23, 1974. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McColuster)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Syums. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  OiLUAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances.  ' 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instuices. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  liEHHAN  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  WoLFP  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Madden. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  report;ed  that  that 
committee  did  on  April  12,  1974,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval.  A  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the 
provision  relating  to  the  referendum  on  the 
Issue  of  the  advisory  neighborhood  councils. 
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SENATE  BI^  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  jmJei^ref erred  ad  follows: 

S.  3044.  An  act^  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office,  and 
to  amend  cerwln  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  thejbianclng  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. ' 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  23,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2188.  A  letter  fr*i  the  Acting  Director, 
OiBce  of  ^<anagement  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  In  various  water- 
sheds, none  of  which  Involves  a  structure 
which  provides  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1005; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  funds  between  major  subdivi- 
sions of  the  appropriations  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Navy"  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1974,  pursuant 
to  title  III  of  the  act  (Public  Law  93-238); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  D^uty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  facul- 
ties projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Quar^,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  donation  of  cer- 
tain surplus  property  to  the  XJJ3B.  Constitu- 
tion Museum  Foundation,  Portsmouth,  RJ., 
pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  7646(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  annual 
reports  of  three  advisory  councils  not  In- 
cluded In  hlB  previously  submitted  annual 
report,  piumi&nt  to  20  U.8.C.  1283to(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the 
TVA  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  where  the  ag- 
gregate amount  involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposet'  contract  with  the 
White  Pine  Copper  Co.,  White  Ploe,  Mich., 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "Evaluating 
Resin  and  Mechanical  Roof  Bolting  Systems 
for  Strata-Bound  Deposits,"  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  1900(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pennsvl- 


vanla  Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  880; 
to  the  Committee  on'  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

^196.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U-S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  e:i- 
large  the  trial  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  magis- 
trates In  misdemeanor  cases  to  make  t«r;;- 
nlcal  and  administrative  amendments  In  tbe 
Federal  Magistrates  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offices  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  2254,  title  28,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reporis 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  the  final  report  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-491;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  determination  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  It  Is  in  the  national  inter- 
est not  to  transfer  to  the  account  established 
in  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  fvlnds  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  programed  for  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
equal  to  the  amounts  paid  to  the  owners  of 
fishing  vessels  seized  by  those  Governments, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1975(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
covering  1973  on  the  operation  of  the  last 
proviso  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883),  Involving  exemp- 
tions from  the  coastwise  prohibition  for  cer- 
tain barges  of  foreign  registry  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  granted  by  a  foreign  country,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Public  Law  92-163; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  designation  of  marine  sanctu- 
aries, pursuant  to  16  VS.C.  1432(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

4e03.  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  dr'^t  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
X^,of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  insurance,  for  an  additional 
5  years,  ending  September  7,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
revise  the  method  of  computing  interest 
thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  In  various  watersheds, 
each  of  which  involves  at  least  one  structure 
which  provides  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity  piirsuant  to  16  VS.C.  1005; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting a  report  on  Freeport  Harbor,  Tex. 
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(45-foot  project)  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-289);  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Work£  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Uliistratlons. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  prospectuses 
proposing  alterations  to  Federal  buildings  at 
\arious  locations,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Zj.)6.  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Ce;.e:al  Services,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1973  on  the  status 
ci'  public  buildings  projects,  pursuant  to  40 
use.  GIG! a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V.'or'.cs. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proposed  dis- 
posal of  NASA  land  at  the  Mlchoud  Assem- 
bly Facility,  N«,w  Orleans,  La.,  pursuant  to 
section  207  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (48  U.S.C. 
2476(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  his  annual  report  on 
the  operation  and  effect  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  domestic  international 
Bales  corporations  (DISC'S) .  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 506  of  Public  Law  92-178;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  second  In  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  effects  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  coverage  to  agricultural  la- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BECEtVEO     FBOM     the     COMPTROLLER     GeICERAL 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  durmg  March  1974,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  fiscal 
year  1973r  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc. 
IKo.  93-290) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309 
(c) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>e  rations. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  comprehensive  health  plannmg  as 
carried  out  by  State  and  areawlde  agencies 
in  three  States;  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on    Government    Operations. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
view of  testing  and  evaluation  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Increased  efficiency  predicted  if 
information  processing  systems  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  are  redesigned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   the   order   of   the   House   on 

April  10,  1974.   the   following  report   was 

filed  on  April  IS,  1974] 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  HJl.  13999.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 


Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  93-99S).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FBASER: 
H.R.  14275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  ta  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental secyrlty  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  increases  in  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments,  to 
prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  because 
of  social  security  benefit  Increases,  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  States  for  home  relief 
payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  de- 
termination of  their  disability,  to  permit 
payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  In  certain  cases,  and  to  contmue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  Income  recipients  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  14276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  strengthen  the 
oversight  role  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comnfittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R..  14277.  i.  bUl  to  amend  section  620, 
title  38,  Unltedj  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator /of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  permit  the  direct  admission  of  vet- 
erans into  community  nursing  homes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14278.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  106(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  th^  excIudabUlty  from  gross  In- 
come of  disability  pension  payments  to  an 
individual  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  the  Individual  has 
reached  retirement  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  14279.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  national 
parks  or  national  recreation  areas  in  those 
States  which  presently  do  not  have  a  na- 
tional park  or  national  recreation  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  BiESTiB,  Mr.  Saibames, 
Mr.    B£rclai^,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Stokes,   Mrs. 
Hecklzr     of     Massachiisetts,     Miss 
HoLisMAN,  and  Mr.  Blatntk)  : 
HR.    14280.    A   biU   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  makmg 
of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expandmg 
the    services   available   in   existing   agencies 
whiich  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  ^blic  and  private  agen- 
cies   to   train    professthQal    and   paraprofes- 
siontd  personnel  to  provide  home  health  serv- 
ices;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bell,     Mr.     McClosket,     and     Mr. 
Pritchard)  : 
H.R.  14281.  A  bill  to  repeal  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  which  are  containied  In 
certain  acts  of  Congress;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.J.  Res.  981.  Joint  re.wlutlon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  weekiin  May  of  each  calendar  year  as 
National  Juvenile  Diabetes  Week;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  479.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  Imprlsotunent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW: 

H.  Res.  1040.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  furni&h  ififormatlon  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on 
private  property  owned  by  ceirtain  Presidents 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1041.  Resolution  directing- the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense-to  furnish  information  con- 
.  cerumg  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
adminlstratlve\upport  and  persoimel  at  or 
near  private  resWences  of  certain  Presidents 
of  the  United  Skates;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Armed  Services.  ^-~-^ 

H.  Res.  1042.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  furnish  information 
co:icernlng  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
on  private  property  owned  by  certam  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1043.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  furnish  lnformatlo:i 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
of  admmistratlv&^upport  and  personnel  at  or  . 
near  private  residences  of  certam  Presidents 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1044.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  furnish  information 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
ou  private  property  owned  by  certain  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1045.  Resolution  dlrecttag  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  furnish  Information 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  administrative  support  and  personnel  at 
or  near  private  residences  of  certain  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conamlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1046.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  furnish  taforma- 
tion  concernmg  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  on  private  property  owned  by  certain 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1047.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  -expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  admtalstratlve  support  and  per- 
sonnel at  or,  near  private  residences  of  cer- 
tain Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1048.  Resolution  directing  the  Ad- 
mix. Istrator  of  the  General  Services  Admln- 
Istrt.tion  to  furnish  InfcHmatlon  concernmg 
the  expenditure  ot  Federal  funds  on  private  ' 
property  owned  by  certain  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.  Res.  1049.  Resolution  directing  the  Ad- 
mmistrator  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  furnish  mformation  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  admin- 
istrative support  and  personnel  at  or  near 
private  residences  of  certain  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrmient  Operatiqqs. 

H.  Res.  1050.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  on  private  jiroperty  owned  by  certain 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  1051.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  admmistrative  support  and  person- 
nel at  or  near  private  residences  of  certain 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  1052.  Resolution  illrectlng  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Secret  Service  to  furnish  In- 
formation concerning  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  on  private  property  owned  by 
certain  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


^ 


H.  Res.  10531  Resolution  directing  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Secret  Service  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  administrative  support 
and  personnel  at  or  near  private  residences 
of  certain  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  to 
tl.e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALSH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 

II.  Res.  1051.  Resolution  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  to  each  Member  of 
the  Hou.^e  prior  to  the  consideration  of  any 
resolution  of  impeachment;  to  the  Commlt- 
tco  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  mle  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

424.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  implement 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

425.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callfomla,  relative  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

426.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  wage 
and  price  controls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

427.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  inflation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

428.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  exemption  of 
the  range  sheep  UiduBtry  from  the  foreign 
labor  housing  regulations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

429.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 


the  State  of  Oklahoma;  relative  to  urban  and 
rural  community  development  programs  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

430.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  geothermal 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  ^ 

431.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virgmia,  relative  to 
land  use  policy  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee ou  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

432.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legblat'ire  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  cbscrvance  of  American  Business  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      ' 

433.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Vlrgmia,  'relative  to 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public 
Works. 

434.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  retention  of 
the  House  Committee  on  MercYiant  Marme 
and  Fisheries:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

435.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  eligibility  for  social  security  bene-_j 
fits  of  certain  trust  territory  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

436.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
relative  to  the  payment  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  collected  from  U.S.  citizens  working  in 
Micronesia  Into  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
General  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition.s 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


421.  By  Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Petition  of  Jay 
Dixon,  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  others,  relative 
to  impeachment  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

422.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  ot  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  Seattle,  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  increased  funding  for  summer  youth 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

■iZ'J,.  -Mso.  petition  of  Wllma  D.  Bo£lav;gh 
and  oiheri.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  relative  to  a  paint- 
lug  at  I'.ie  District  of  Columbia  Bicentennial 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  cf 
Columbia. 

424.    Also,   pc-.Itlon   of    the    Federation    cf^ 
Jev.i-h  Women's  Organizations  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  relative  to  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

42^.  Also,  petition  of  the  counsels  for  the 
plaiiuiffs  and  defendants  in  CivU  No.  74-12, 
Kila  V.  Hatraiian  fiomes  Commission,  In  the 
U.S.  District  Com-t  for  the  District  of  Hawaii, 
relative  to  assistance  oi  the  Congress  In  the 
case;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

426.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  ccm- 
niiss:o;.c:s,  Iiigham  County,  Mich.,  relative 
to  a  National  Day  cf  Humiliation,  Fastinp, 
and  Prayer;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

427.  Also,  petition  of  the  town,  board.  Rush 
Springs,  Okla.,  relative  to  curtailment  of  rec- 
reational activities  In  the  Wichita  Mountain 
Vt'ildllfe  Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

428.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, Johnson  City,  Term.,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  school  In  con- 
Junction  with  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


SENATE— Monday,  April  22,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William 
D.  Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Maine. 


PRAYER  » 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend^  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  life 
and  for  a  vocation  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  Grant  us  grace  and 
wisdom  to  live  by  the  truth  of  Thy  Word. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  oion  understand- 
ing. In  aU  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
and  He  will  direct  thy  paths.— Proyetbs 
3:5.6. 

Thus  may  we  fulfill  our  vocation  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  nume  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Thy  kingdom.  Amen. 


Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
durmg  my  absence. 

Jaices  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


On  AprU  19,  1974: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AA'alrs,  ■with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3267.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essential 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-785). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
itECETVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  11,  1974,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  17,  1974,  received 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  a  ncmlnatldn, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Armed  Services. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading,  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  11,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WithoiiJk  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Ivlr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
I  jliovving  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PBESraENT    PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washinffton,  D.O.,  April  22, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
ou  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
H\THAWAy.    a   Senator    from    the    State   of 
CXX 704— Part  9 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  11, 1974,  the  following  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted: 
On  April   12,   1974: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
of  ConuMxie,  with  amendments: 

8.  14ji5fA  bill  to  establish  an  International 
Conuxfer^  Service  withm  the  Department  of 
Cotamergt  (Rept.  No.  93-782); 

slaM!^.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
or  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  export  ex- 
pansion activities,  and  for  related  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-783) ;  and 

S.  1488.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
\inlform,  commodity  descriptions  and  tariffs 
filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  93-784). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Beri-y,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  13113)  U) 
amend  the  Commodity  Excliange  Act  to 
strengthen  the  regtilation  of  futures 
trading,  to  bring  all  agricultural  and 
other  commodities  traded  on  exchanges 
under  regulation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  13113)  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  strengthen 
tlie  regulation   of   futures   trading,   to 
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bring  all  agricultural  and  other  com- 
modities traded  on  exchanges  under  reg- 
ulation, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  April  12.  1974,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CThel  D.  Polly; 

S.  206.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge  Mario 
Bell; 

S.  607.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Wllhelm  J. 
R.  Maly; 

S.  816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jozefa 
Sokolowska  Domanski; 

S.  912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mal^mood 
Shareef  Suleiman; 

S.  969.  An  act  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians; 

S.  1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris",  approved  January  30,  1913 
(37  Stat.  654) : 

S.  2112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vo  Thl 
Suong  (Nlnl  Anne  Hoyt);  and 

S.  2441.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1925,  Incorporating  the  American 
War  Mothers,  to  permit  certait^  stepmcAhers 
and  adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of' that 
organization. 


MANPOWER  REPORT  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States,  which  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

Tp  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  section  107  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  by  section  605 
of  the  Comprehensive  Emplojnment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  I  am  sending  to 
Congress  the  12th  armual  Manpower  Re- 
port of  the  President. 

When  I  signed  the  CETA  into  law  on 
December  28,  1973, 1  expressed  consider- 
able gratification  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion, noting  that  it  represented  "a  sig- 
nificant shift  in  intergovernmental  re- 
sponsibilities." The  Manpower  Report  I 
am  sending  you  today  provides  impor- 
tant new  information  concerning  the 
step-by-step  Implementation  of  this 
long-needed  transfer  of  manpower  pro- 
gram planning  and  design  responsibili- 
ties to  units  of  government  which  are 
best  equipped  to  measure  and  meet  local 
needs.  Prom  now  on.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  kind  of  manpower  services 
they  require,  for  how  long  and  in  what 
Quantity — and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  such  services  more 
efficiently  and  more  pror^ptly  than  was 
possible  under  the  preceding  system  of 
federally-managed  categorical  programs. 
Among   other  important  topics   dis- 


cussed in  this  report  Is  the  energy  short-- 
age  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  agencies  of 
Government  to  minimize  the  temporary 
disruptions  of  the  labor  market  caused 
by  the  energy  crisis.  The  report  reveals 
that,  in  spite  of  these  disruptions,  1973 
was  a  good  year  for  labor.  The  number  of 
those  employed  as  of  December  num- 
bered nearly  86  million.  In  the  past  2 
years  alone,  over  4.1  njlllion  Americans 
entered  the  labor  force,  including  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  women  and  younger 
workers.  While  the  unemployment  rate 
has  moved  upward  temporarily  after 
many  months  of  steady  decline,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  sizable  Increases 
during  the  same  time-span  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  jobs  and  newly  employed 
Americans. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Congi'ess, 
tms  edition  of  the  Manpower  Report 
brings  together  hi  one  volume  an  over- 
view of  numerous  manpower  activities 
carried  out  under  separate  legislative 
mandates. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  22,  1974. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL ON  THE  ARTS  MiD  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United,  States: 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  "tor 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  cultural  heritage  of  this  Nation — 
enormously  rich  and  diverse — is  a 
strength  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
turn  to  the  arts  for  inspiration,  com- 
munication, and  creative  self-expres- 
sion. 

This  annual  report  refiects  the  vital 
role  which  the  Government  performs 
in  making  the  arts  more  available  to 
all  our  people,  by  encouraging  original 
fresh  expression  and  sustaining  the 
great  traditions  of  our  past  artistic  ac- 
complishments. 

The  National  Endowment^for  the  Arts 
has  an  exceptional  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  advancing  the  broad  artistic 
development  of  this  Nation,  reaching 
into  every  State  and  special  jurisdiction. 
Its  funding  at  $38,200,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973 'was  nearly  a  third  more  than  the 
prevloife  year,  and  with  these  additional 
monies  the  Endowment  was  able  to 
continue  and  expand  critically  impor- 
tant support  for  our  orchestras,  operas, 
theatres,  dance  companies,  and  muse- 
ums as  well  as  encourage  our  artists, 
and  open  new  opportunities  for  talented 
young  actors  and  performers. 

With  the  Bicentennial  near  at  hand, 
the  creative  gifts  of  our  artists  and  the 
production  and  presentation  skills  of  our 
great  Institutions  will  be  indispensable 


components  of  the  national  celebration. 
Through  the  arts  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
press most  fully  the  ideals  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress will  share  my  enthusiasm  about 
the  many  meaningful  achievements  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  will  continue  to  support  the  En- 
dowment with  the  resom'ces  needed  to 
sustain  the  cultural  heritage  of  this 
Nation,  and  give  it  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  growth. 

Richard  NIxon. 

The  White  House,  April  22,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  ref ened 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  week  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  in  recess,  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  official  reports 
emanating  from  the  Government  and 
from  business  analysts  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  now  approaching  a  runaway  in- 
flation rate. 

In  the  past  7  years — I  believe  that  is 
the  correct  number — we  have  endured  a 
43-percent  inflation  rate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  1- 
year  period  from  the  end  of  March  1973 
to  the  end  of  March  1974,  the  inflation 
rate  for  that  year  was  10.5  percent. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  the  rate  of 
Inflation  In  this  country  has  been  14.5 
percent.  That,  of  course,  has  to  be  tied 
in  with  the  previous  9  months,  to  arrive 
at  the  flgure  of  10.5  percent. 

Banking  Committees  In  both  bodies  1 
understand,  as  of  a  few  weeks  back  have 
not  recommended  rer^wing  any  sort  of 
control  measures  wlybh  would  tend  to 
keep  down  the  inflattonary  spiral. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  before  the 
Senate  went  out  for  the  Esister  recess,  the 
distUiguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  introduced  a  proposal,  in  whicli 
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I  joined,  which  would  at  least  keep  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  under  Mr.  John 
Dunlop  in  operation  so  that  at  least  a 
monitoring  service  could  be  maintained 
and  perhaps  used  to  forewarn  the  people 
and  the  Government  as  to  where  prices 
v.ere  going  to  increase  and  increase 
liiMsticailj'. 

We  know  that  a  number  of  union  con- 
l.acls  are  up  this  i^r  witli  the  inevita- 
ble prospect  of  substalitial  wage  hikes  on 
the  iiorizon — many  of  tliem  justified  on 
a  "catch-up"  basis  no  doubt. 

If  we  allow  things  to  get  out  of  hand, 
liov.'ever,  then  I  am  afraid  we  will  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  country  and  we 
will  be  foregoing  the  responsibilities 
which  I  think  belong  to  the  Congress  in 
this  regard. 

£o  I  rise  today  only  to  serve  notice 
that  we  have  approached  a  most  danger- 
ous inflationary  stage  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  hopefully  between 
the  administration  and  Congress,  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  con- 
trol before  it  gets  out  of  iiand. 

V/e  can  no  longer  point  to  the  inflation 
rate  in  Western  Europe  or  in  Japan  and 
take  any  solace  from  tliat,  because  at 
the  rate  we  are  going  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  situation  which  they  have 
already  reached. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  el- 
lotted  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  be  made  available  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
over  the  Inflation  in  tliis  country.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
must  deal  with  the  causes  of  Inflation 
and  not  be  content  to  try  to  curb  them 
by  governmental  action. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  Inflation 
which,  without  a  doubt,  are  worldwide 
in  their  causes.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  responsibih^  for  the 
inflation  of  thie  past  few  months,  as  well 
as  over  the  past  number  of  years,  must 
rest  squarely  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
Congress. 

Those  who  advocate  grrfat  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  Government 
seldom  admit  that  deficits  are  inflation- 
ary. Yet,  if  we  look  back  over  the  years, 
high  deficits  have  been  followed  by 
marked  inflation. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $14.3  billion.  That  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  setting  in  motion  the  infla- 
tion about  which  we  are  all  now  so  con- 
cerned. 

In  1974  the  projected  deficit  Is  about 
$4.6  billion,  admittedly  less,  but  the 
momentum  for  the  Infiation  started 
back  with  the  higher  deficits.  This 
deficit  of  $4.6  billion  would  have  been 
higher  if  there  had  not  been  some  with- 
holding of  fimds,  impoundments,  and  a 
few  other  actions  taken. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the 

deficit  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the  fiscal  year 

that  will  start  July  1  next,  will  be  $9.4 

biUion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  serious  about 


curbing  inflation,  it  Is  time  for  us  to  in- 
form the  American  people  that  we  have 
the  courage  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
inflation. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  balanced  budget.  Yet,  at  this  veiT 
time,  there  are  those  who  are  advocating 
tax  cuts.  With  a  deficit  of  $14.3  biUion, 
another  one  of  $4.6  billion,  and  an  antic- 
ipated deficit  of  $9.4  bilUon,  is  no  time 
to  cut  taxes. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  out 
of  work,  tlie  cause  of  which  is  related  to 
the  iuel  crisis.  But  with  fewer  people 
making  automobiles  because  of  tlie 
problems  arising  out  of  the  fuel  crisis, 
a  tax  cut  will  not  help  them.  A  tax  cut 
will  not  materially  change  the  fuel 
crisis  situation.  It  is  not  going  to  change 
the  resistance  to  buying  cai's  and  larger 
cars  that  put  more  people  to  work.  The 
individual  who  has  lost  his  job  because 
of  the  fuel  crisis  will  not  be  helped  by 
liaving  his  taxes  reduced.  If  you  do  not 
have  an  income,  how  can  you  be  helped 
by  having  your  taxes  reduced?  Basically, 
the  Federal  Govenmient  relies  upon  m- 
come  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing 1-Jbre  instead  of  talking  about  a  tax 
cut  is  talking  about  a  balanced  budget. 
A  balanced  budget  is  a  good  thing,  it  is 
said,  but  not  right  now;  let  us  put  it 
off  until  some  more  convenient  time.  I 
believe  that  this  Government  should  go 
permanently  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  that -would  provide  it.  This 
amendment,  if  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  States,  would  make  a  bal- 
anced budget  automatic;  because  it 
would  provide  that  if  our  expenses  ex- 
ceeded our  revenues,  a  finding  would 
have  to  be  made  as  to  what  amoimt  of 
surtax  must  be  applied  In  order  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance.  A  surtax  of  5 
percent  would  mean  that  everybody 
would  figure  their  Income  taxes  and  add 
5  percent. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  those  of  us 
in  office  liad  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  a 
tax  increase  or  reduced  spending,  we 
would  reduce  spending.  Therefore,  I  be- 
heve  that  automatic  machinery  that 
would  put  in  motion  right  away  a  sur- 
tax whenever  we  ran  a  deficit  not  only 
would  balance  the  budget  but  idso  would 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
money,  would  bring  respect  to  the  Amer- 
ican Grovemment  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  would  promote  general  prosperity. 
It  is  not  true  that  you  liave  to  have  a 
deficit  in  order  to  have  proeperity.  That 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  f^ts. 

Mr.  President,  some  day  our  grand- 
children are  going  to  rise  up  and  are 
going  to  ask,  "Does  Uncle  Sam  ever  pay 
his  debts?  Does  Uncle  Sam  ever  pat'  off 
a  Government  bond  by  surplus  financ- 
ing, by  having  taken  in  more  money 
than  is  spent,  or  does  Uncle  Sam  just 
renew  the  bond  and  just  issue  more 
bonds  to  pay  the  interest?"  We  will  have 
to  answer  that  question. 

We  would  be  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  person  in  the  country  if 
we  would  place  this  Government  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  and  provide  a  small 
increment  in  payment  on  the  national 
debt. 


The  constitutional  amendment  I  have 
pending  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
tliat  in  time  of  warj  we  should  not  bind 
our  hands  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. We  could  not  defend  ourselves. 
Tliercfore,  it  provides  that  in  time  of 
war.  It  could  be  set  aside  for  1  year  at 
a  time.  The  next  year,  we  would  h.ave 
to  lake  anotner  vote,  by  a  tliree-fourths 
vole  of  Congress.  Tiie  amendment  ahj 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  Uiat  some- 
times when  a  great  disaster  occurs,  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  is  tlie  only  place 
we  can  turn  to;  so  in  time  of  grave  na- 
tional emergency,  the  constitutional 
rn'icncLin.r.t  could  be  set  r.tido  for  a  year 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  as  deal  uiih  the 
causes  of  infiation  and  qu.l  fooling  Hie 
American  people.  Now  is  no  time  for  a 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  tlie  remai'ks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  beUeve  that  a  step  toward  a 
balanced  budget  could  be  brought  about 
tlu'ough  a  sizable  decrease  in  defense 
expenditures,  by  appropriating  only 
sums  that  are  necessary,  by  getting  away 
fi'om  the  superfluity  of  general  officers 
and  admirals  and  colonels,  by  reducing 
tlie  size  of  our  forces  in  Western  Europe 
on  a  gradual  basis,  by  cutting  dov.'n  on 
the  space  program,  by  cutting  down  very 
harshly  on  the  AID  program,  and  by 
doing  something  about  the  military 
aspects  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation  today,  and  in  my 
opinion  a  mandatory  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls  should  be  imposed.  The 
controls  would  cover  all  products,  in- 
cluding raw  agricultural  products,  which 
nobody  seems  to  vant  to  touch  anjTnore. 
It  should  be  coupled  with  strong  export 
control  procedures,  so  that  people  could 
not  use  an  excuse' to  fly  away  with  their 
goods  and  capital  to  foreign  countries, 
jvhere  they  would  use  the  excuse  that 
labor  was  cheaper  or  the  price  was  more 
profitable. 

I  point  out  that  Congress  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, when  the  inflation  rate  was  about 
4  percent.  Now  it  Is  14.5  percent.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  act  before  conditions  get  out 
of  hand  and  before  a  real  recession  is 
upon  us;  because  if  we  face  a  recession, 
the  next  step  wUl  be  a  depression,  and 
this  country  can  afford  neither. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur heartily  in  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  just  said. 

I  would  simply  add  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  additional  legisla- 
tion, to  take  decisive  action  to  cope  with 
the  inflation  problem  which  is  now  the 
principal  economic  problem  we  face.  The 
majority  leader  has  just  indicated  that 
we  can  be  helpful  in  this  regard  by  hold- 
ing down  mihtary  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent is  in  cliarge  of  outlays.  He  has  con- 
stantly asked  Congress,  every  year  for 
the  last  6  years,  for  more  money  in  the 
miUtary  area  than  we  have  appropriated. 
We  have  cut  his  budget  and  will  cut  It 
again  this  year.  We  have  also  cut  his 
requests  for  foreign  military  aid  and  total 
foreign  militai-y  aid,  both  that  which  is 
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overt  and  that  which  is  Wdden  in  the 
defense  budget  amounts  and  other  ap- 
propriations and  amount  to  $6  billion. 

Also,  the  President  has  a  continuing 
price  control  law  which  does  not  expire 
until  February  of  next  year,  which  covers 
the  fuel  emergency — not  the  only  ele- 
ment— in  the  overall  inflationary  situa- 
tion. Congress  has  passed  legislation 
which  would  roll  back  those  prices  to 
some  extent.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  administration,  tn  my  view,  has  goij^ 
much  too  far  in  permitting  energy  prices 
to  rise  much  further  than  required  to  get 
the  kind  of  exploration  and  production 
we  need. 

In  addition,  the  President  could  help 
us  with  respect  to  the  inflation  situation 
by  providing  for  a  food  reserve  program, 
a  program  which  would  insiilate  us 
again^c  the  other  big  area  of  inflation — 
the  food  area. 

Also,  the  situation  could  be  helped  by 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  eliminating  the  general 
high  living,  through  limousines  and  heli- 
copters and  so  forth,  that  has  charac- 
terized too  much  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  would 
like  to  continue  my  speeches  on  what 
is  right  with  the  Federal  Government, 
after  having  got  Into  the  little  imbroglio. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONDALE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  joint  leadersijip  has  been  recog- 
nized, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACrnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prozicirx)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT:  NATION'S 
MEDIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
historians  a  thousand  years  from  now 
look  back  on  the  past  15  years,  or  so, 
they  win  remark  especially  the  giant 
strides  this  Nation's  media  took  in  trans- 
lating the  coincidental  arrival  of  televi- 
sion and  a  professional  press  into  an  as- 
tonishing transformation  in  the  power  of 
public  opinion. 

What  I  am  sasing  is  that  television 
has  revolutionized  the  people's  power 
over  their  Government  in  this  country. 
Consider:  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans now  know  instantly  and  directly 
v.'hen  any  big  event — a  battle  In  Vietnam, 
a  revelation  about  Watergate,  a  moral 
blunder  or  a  diplomatic  coup  by  the 
President. 

At  the  same  time  this  technical 
marvel  burst  forth,  the  Nation  enjoyed 
an  explosion  of  professionalism  In  Its 
communications  media. 

This  is  something  new.  Throughout  all 
of  human  history,  events  not  only  tended 


to  creep  up  on  the  people.  But  the  report- 
ing of  those  events  lacked  the  standards 
of  accuracy,  objectivity,  balance,  com- 
prehensiveness that  virtually  every  re- 
porter in  every  city  room  and  television 
and  radio  studio  is  held  to  today.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Nation's  history  we  have  a  profes- 
sional and  far  more  competent  press. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  the  ultimate  in  pei-fect  report- 
ing. But  it  is  ironic — that  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  catching  it  on 
the  cliin  at  the  very  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  the  most  productive  job 
it  has  ever  done  in  providing  for  educa- 
tion, consumer  and  envlronmAital  pro- 
tection, civil  liberties,  civil  rights,  and 
so  forth — soK  the  press  is  enduring  its 
most  bitter  criticism  at  precisely  the 
time  when  it  is  doing  the  best  most  pro- 
fessional work  it  has  ever  done  and  using 
the  technological  marvel  of  the  news 
media  to  give  that  professionalism  a 
.super  impact. 

All  of  us  can  recall  many  occasions 
when  the  press  has  blundered — cruelly 
and  meanly — in  the  past  year  or  week 
or  month — or  yesterday  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Tlie  press  Is  human.  It  is  fallible.  It 
.still  is  just  beginning  to  toddle  in  doing 
the  great  job  it  can  and  I  think  will  do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
the  press  has  some  remarkable  achieve- 
ments In  the  last  few  years. 

Achievement  No.  1:  The  first  war 
In  this  Nation's  history  stopped  by 
popular  demand — as  a  direct  result  of 
television  bringing  the  wap-  into  every 
American  living  room,  and  reporters 
describing  the  war  to  us  proud  and  na- 
tionalistic Americans  as  it  really  was. 

Achievement  No.  2  Is  in  progress  right 
now:  A  President  who  has  just  won  ttie 
biggest  popular  mandate  in  American 
history — brought  within  a  year  and  a 
half  Into  jeopardy  by  an  astonishing  job 
by  the  Nation's  press  In  reporting  the 
facts. 

Of  course,  the  full  consequences  of  this 
latter  achievement  are  not  known.  But 
whether  President  Nixon  is  impeached 
by  the  House  and  If  so  removed  from 
office  by  the  Senate,  this  sudden  sharp 
reversal  of  public  (pinion — this  amazing 
demonstration  of  popular  power  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  twin 
developments  of  television  impact  and 
the  new  professionalism — the  reporter — 
proud  of  his  accuracy,  objectivity,  and 
completeness  In  telling  the  story  as  it  is. 

Whatever  happens  from  here  on  out 
in  the  Watergate  matter,  we  now  know 
that  the  free  and  aggressive  American 
press  using  Its  new  media  power  can 
bring  the  occupant  pt  the  most  powerful 
office  in  the  world — the  Presidency — to 
full  account  before  the  people.  This  Is 
a  new  and  reassuring  dimension  for 
democracy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  title  of  this 
series  of  speeches  is  not  what  Is  good 
about  this  country.  It  is  what  Is  good 
about  the  Federal  Government.  Bo  what 
has  this  remarkable  revolution  In  com- 
munications to  do  with  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  has  Improved 
in  the  past  15  years? 

The  point  Is  that  like  it  or  not,  willing 
or  not — ^the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
coui'ts  are  now  more  promptly  and  fully 


accountable  to  popular  judgment  than 
ever  before. 

Knowledge  is  power.  The  Constitution 
gives  our  people  the  ultimate  authority 
to  change  the  officials  who  govern  them, 
to  phange  the  law  and  to  change  the 
Constitution  itself.  But  that  power  only 
means  something  to  the  extent  that  the 
people  cannot  be  deceived  or  manip- 
ulated by  those  who  do  govern. 

A  generation  ago  in  the  wake  of  the 
Hitler  nightmare  In  Germany,  Sinclair 
Lewis  wrote  a  chilling  novel  entitled: 
"It  Can  Happen  Here."  And  in  spite  of 
the  reassuring  recent  developments  I 
have  been  talking  about  it  still  can  hap- 
pen here.  But  the  tradition  of  a  profes- 
sional press,  dedicated  to  try  hard  to  tell 
the  truth  and  instruments  of/communl- 
cfition  that  make  that  repoi;ting  known 
by  tens  of 'millions  of  Americans  over- 
night, the  prospects  that  i^r  can  happen 
here  have  been  greatly  reduied. 

Furthermore  the  remarkable  progress 
that  I  have  been  outlining  in  the  past 
few  weeks  and  will  continue  to  outline 
in  education,  civil  liberties,  civil  rights, 
social  security,  women's  rights  have  been 
achieved  in  these  past  15  years  or  so. 
very  largely  because  this  vastly  Improved 
communication  system  is  working  better. 
The  (jovernment  is  more  responsive  be- 
cause the  people  have  a  power — far  more 
accurate  and  more  swiftly  delivered  in- 
formation presented  in  a  format  they 
can  easily  and  swiftly  digest,  and  we  in 
positions  of  governmental  power  know 
it. 

In  a  sense  this  is  the  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  the  profound  impact  of  the 
new  communications  technology  and 
professionalism.  It  means  that  govern- 
mental progress  Is  not  conditional  on 
the  happenstance  of  particular  personal- 
ities. The  Institutional  force  of  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  \a  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  force  Federal  Government  prog- 
ress regardless  of  who  Is  President  or 
who  are  In  Congress. 

First  consider  the  technology.  In  the 
past  few  years  these  advances  have  made 
communication  more  direct,  Instanta- 
neous, and  almost  universal.  We  recog- 
nize at  once  the  mamouth  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  the  American  people.  Educators 
tell  us  that  television  has  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  the  American  child  than  the 
school  or  church  and  perhaps  than 
mother  or  father. 

The  President  of  the  United  State."^ 
explains  his  downhill  plunge  in  public 
esteem  In  terms  of  the  interpretations 
of  the  news  on  nightly  television  net- 
works. Whether  it  is  the  intei-pretation 
or  the  facts  themselves,  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  It  Is  indeed  the  explosive  im- 
pact of  television  reporting  and  analysis 
on  the  American  public  that  has  wrought 
this  remarkable  political  change. 

But  television  Is  only  one  of  our  tech- 
nological marvels.  At  the  very  time  when 
our  educational  and  research  revolution 
has  seemed  to  swamp  us  In  facts  that  are 
too  overwhelming  to  organize  and  clas- 
sify so  they  can  be  put  to  use  along 
comes  another  technological  break- 
through to  the  rescue  like  the  marines. 

Computers  are  the  marvel  of  our  era. 
They  can  store  billions  of  items  of  In- 
formation, which  translate  into  millions 
of  ideas,  which  can  be  assembled,  some- 
times in  fractions  of  seconds  into  an- 
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^ers.  The  computer  has  become  the 
prime  tool  of  the  scientific  theorist,  the 
applied  scientist,  the  social  scientist  In 
extending  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  It 
also  has  become  a  vital  part  of  business. 
It  has  been  adapted  to  perform  or  to 
enhance  every  biL<;iness  function  from 
designing  and  operating  products  to  sell- 
inig  them,  not  to  mention  doing  the 
bookkeeping. 

By  helping  us  to  use  masses  of  sta- 
tistics the  computer  greatly  advances 
our  ability  to  adapt  ix)licies  that  will  help 
solve  the  problems  of  this  complex  so- 
ciety of  more  than  200  million  persons. 

The  revolution  in  communications  has 
shifted  power  to  the  people  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history.  Except  for  our  first 
amendment  freedom.  Government  would 
as  it  always  has  in  other  societies  try  to 
dominate  and  control  communications. 
The  first  amendment  has  stopped  that. 
But  CSoverrmient  can  still  within  that 
great  restriction  drag  its  feet  or  work  to 
expand  the  availability  of  information. 
In  the  past  15  years  the  Congress  has 
done  pretty  well.  It  has  strengthened  the 
rights  of  citizens  through  freedom  of  in- 
formation legislation  to  get  facts  out  of 
the  Government.  Particular  progress  has\ 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIPTTN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


been  made  in  opening  more  and  morelj    The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


committee  hearings  and  markups. 

The  press  has  done  more  and  more  in 
recent  years  to  scrutinize  business  and 
other  institutions  as  the  consumer  move- 
ment has  grown.  Newspapers  and  broad- 
casting stations  have  devoted  space  and 
time  to  ranbudsman  activity — getting  the 
answers  to  immediate,  everyday 
problems. 

"Hie  emergence  of  the  op-ed  page  in 
the  last  few  years  is  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased recognition  by  newspapers  of 
their  responsibility  to  offer  opinions  that 
contradict  their  editorial  policies.  This 
Is  recent  vital  progress  that  is  essential 
as  more  and  more  cities  have  become 
one  newspaper  towns. 

But  the  giant  step  that  greatly  dwarfs 
the  diminution  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  newspapers  has  been  the  profes- 
sionalization  of  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors.  The  quiet,  little  noticed  revolu- 
tion that  has  converted  the  reporter 
from  an  on-the-job  trained  mouthpiece 
of  the  owner's  biases  and  prejudice  to  a 
university  trained  professional  commit- 
ted to  standards  of  accuracy,  objectivity, 
fairness,  and  balance  has  massively  Im- 
proved public  communications  in  the 
past  generation  or  two. 

Our  Government  is  better  because  of 
It.  This  professional  reporting  together 
with  the  technology  of  radio,  television, 
and  computers  has  brought  this  coun- 
try— and  indeed  much  of  the  developed 
world  a  revolution  in  government  re- 
sponsive to  a  people  that  is  far  better 
informed  than  ever  before 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTWa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


pore  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  relative  to  a  "Study 
of  Alternative  Courses  of  Action  for  the 
Strategic  Manned  Bomber,"  dated  April  16, 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 
Transfer    of    Research    and    Development 

Funds  bt  the  National  AERONAtmcs  and 

Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeromutlcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  pro- 
posed use  of  an  additional  $4.2  mlUlon  of 
research  and  development  funds  to  complete 
the  modifications  of  certain  Government- 
owned  contrsMstor-operated  facilities  at  Santa 
Susana,  Calif.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Approval  or  Loans  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rurskl  Electrification  Administration  furn-° 
Ishing  certain  information,  pursuant  to  law, 
concerning  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Trl- 
State  Generation  and  Transmission  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  finance  the 
construction  of  certain  transmission  facili- 
ties (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Adnalnlstrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration  furn- 
ishing certain  Information,  micsuant  to  law, 
concerning  the  approval  o^ra  ^oiin  to  Ari- 
zona Electric  Power  Cooperative  Inc.,  of 
Benson,  Ariz.,  for  the  financing  of  certain 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Transfer   of   Funds    Between    Major    Srs- 
Dn'isioNs  of  the  Operatton  and  Mainten- 
ance, Navy  Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  transfer  of  certain  funds  be- 
tween  major  subdivisions   of   the   operation 
and  maintenance.  Navy  appropriation  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  yie  Com- 
mittee on  Apprcprlatlons. 


Reports  ot  the  Secretary  of  Dhcense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports 
of  violation  of  section  3679,  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, and  of  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 7200.1,  "Administrative  Control  of  Ap- 
propriations within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense" (viith  accompanying  pg^jers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropriation  to 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  Depanment 
of  the  Treasury  for  "Salaries  and  lipenses." 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  higher  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
Annual  Report  on  Reserve  Forces  for  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  I>c- 
fense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  on  Reserve  forces  for  fiscal  year 
1973  (with  ar.  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  the  National  Indl'strial  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
serve Act  of  1948  for  the  calendar  year  1973 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  FACiLrriEs  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  19  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Co.Timittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  and 

Emergency  StrpPLiES 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
CivU  Preparedness  Agency  reporting,  pud- 
suant  to  law,  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1974.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Donation    of  Certain  Surplus 
Property 

A  letter  from  Chief  of  Legislative  AHairs  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  reporting,  pursxiant  to  law,  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  the  VtLvy  to 
donate  certain  surplus  property  to  the  USS. 
Constitution  Museum  Foundation,  Ports- 
mouth, R.I.  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Transfer  of  Surplus  Aircr-ut  Carrier 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary-  of 
the  Navy  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  aircraft  carrier  ex- 
YoTktotcn  (ex  CVS-10)  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  represented  by  the  Patriots  Point 
Development  Authority  (Patriots  Point 
Naval  Museum),  Charleston,  S.C.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
,i?a»ORT  ON  Department  of  Defense 
Procurement 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  smal)  and  other  business  finns  for  Jiriy- 
December  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
1  cation,  arid  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pair  Pv:kaglng  and  La- 
beling Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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'Bxpomn  or  thx  Secsstab;  or  Txanspoktation 
A  lettAr  trom  th«  Secretaiy  of  Tnusporta- 
ttoa  tranaraltttng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tb»  pragTMB  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
at  title  I.  aecUon  113.  of  tbe  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Barings  Act  of  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Upstbeam   Watershed   Protection 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  four  work  plans  for  up- 
stream wat«rshed  protection.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  or  tede  Pederal  Powek 

COMMISSIOi^ 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  publlca- 
Uon  entitled  "Typical  Electric  BUls.  1973' 
(with  an  accompanying  publication).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
PaoposED  Legislation  by  Tire  Seceetabt  c<v 
Combcehce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  tb0  provisions  of  the  Merch^Qt  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1938  relating  to  war  risk  Insur- 
ance for  an  additional  6  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 7,  1980  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Refwred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PaOPOSED  IiECISIJlTION  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  TFI  E- 
OOMITCJNICATIONS    POLICY 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Telecommiinlcatlons  Policy  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1903  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  tiie  Secret.uiy  of 
Transpobtation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  financing  of  certain 
airport  and  airway  system  operating  ^xsta 
from  tlM  airport  and  airway  trust  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Refwred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report   op  the   Consttmer  Prodttct  Safety 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Division  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  budget  execution  for 
tbe  mooth.  of  December  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  National  Railroad  Passfn- 
ceb   Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Amtrak  for 
the  month  of  December  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  CommercA. 
Proposed  Legislation  for  the  District  or 

COLITMBLi 

A  lett«r  from  the  Mtoor-Commissloner  of 
the  District  of  Columblatransmittlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relisting  to  crime  and 
law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  or  the  Department   of  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  first  regional 
report  on  the  effects  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage  to  agricultural  la- 
bor (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  op  the  Skcretasv  uf  tio. 
Tbxasust 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  set- 
ting forth  an  analysis  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 


1971  which  aathorlzea  the  creation  of  do- 
mestic International  sales  eocporatlona  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

INTERNATIONAX.      AGE^EICENTS      OtHES      THAN 
TbXATIEB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Iiegal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  tn- 
tematlonal  agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  60  days  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.s. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  ti-.e 
Stato  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service: 

"Assembly  Joint  Rssolittion  No.  60 

'  Juuit  resolution  relative  to  population 
estimation 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Finance 
v.lthln  California  state  government  has,  for 
the  past  is  years,  conducted  an  outstanding 
program  of  population  estimation,  including 
preparation  of  population  estimates  and  pro- 
jections of  counties,  and  current  estimates 
of  city  population;  and 

"Whereas,  The  estimates  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  are  used  as  the  official 
estimates  for  revenue  allocation  purposes 
by  state  government  and  for  planning  pur- 
poses by  cities  and  counties,  private  utilities, 
lending  Institutions  and  other  groups  and 
Individuals  in  the  state:  and 

"Whereas,  Recent  provisions  of  state  law 
require  the  State  Department  of  Finance,  for 
purposes  of  administering  property  tax  rate 
limitations,  to  expand  and  place  on  an  an- 
nual basis  Its  estimates  of  city  and  county 
population  In  the  state;  and 

•  Whereas,  The  federal  government  proposes 
to  share  revenues  with  cities  and  counties  In 
California  baaed  upon  population;  and 

"Wb«reas,  Tla»  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  presently  prepares  official  esti- 
mates of  statewide  population  and  Call- 
fMiUa's  total  share  of  federal  revenue  will 
be  based  on  this  estimate;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  pfpposes  to  establish  procedures  for 
estimating  population  of  cities  and  counties 
In  each  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  existence  of  two  official  sets 
of  population  estimates  for  cities  and  coun- 
ties In  California  will  result  In  duplication, 
confusion  and  possible  litigation;  now,  there- 
fore, be  tt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  anfi  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  to  direct  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  utilize, 
for  federal  revenue  sharing  and  other  appro- 
priate pyrposee,  the  oSlcial  estimates  of  city 
and  county  population  prepared  annually  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Finance; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
HawalL  Referred  to  the  Comiiiiilee  on  For- 
cigu  Relations: 

"S.R.  No.  102 

"Senate  resolution   condemning   tlie   thi-eats 

to   resume   the   South    Vietnam    war    and 

supporting  the  position  of  nonlnvolvemeni 

"Whereas,  t'-.e  United  States  has  fully  hon- 


ored Its  commitment  In  Soutbaast  Asia  by 
engaging  In  a  cosUj  Bsren-year  war  to  Inaure 
th«  T\f^  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  tbelr  own  political  future  without 
outside  interference:  and 

"Whereas,  flfty-four  thousand  Americans 
have  died  by  enemy  action  since  1901  to  in- 
sure this  right;  and 

"Whereas,  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
diverted  more  than  $138i(JOO:6QO,000  of  Ameri- 
can funds  from  urgent  domeebic  needs  and 
fostered  deep  divisions  in  American  society; 
and 

"Wherfas,  at  a  time  when  cooperative  ef- 
forts are  essential  to  achieve  and  maintain 
total  peace.  President  TTileu's  attitude  is  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  cease-flre  agreepnent; 
and 

"Whereas,  Thleu  has  announced  to  bis  na- 
tion that,  "There  is  no  peace  yet,"  and  that, 
"This  Is  only  a  standstill  cease-flre."  Thleu 
has  Invited  further  bloodshed  by  directing 
his  countrymen  to  shoot  any  stranger  enter- 
ing the  villages;  and 

"Whereas,  In  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement,  Tbieu  has  continued  the  war, 
suspended  elections  which  would  permit  the 
exercise  of  certain  rights  by  its  citizenry,  by 
still  holding  over  two  thousand  six  hundred 
women  and  children  as  political  criminals 
and  threats  to  the  state,  and  by  continuing 
to  engage  In  the  rampant  and  medieval  tor- 
ture of  Its  own  citizens  Imprisoned  for  politi- 
cal offenses:  and 

"Whereais,  any  support  of  such  an  authori- 
tarian government  which  suppresses  its  citi- 
zenry and  acts  In  violation  of  the  cease-flre 
agreement  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people;  and  ^ 

"Whereas,  the  termination  of  major  U.S. 
commitments  In  South  Vietnam  ^Tlows  the 
return  of  sorely  needed  funds  for  domestic 
demands;  and 

"Whereas,  a  position  of  nonlnvolvement 
into  the  Internal,  political  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  should  be  the  Intent  of  tbe  admin- 
istration at  this  time,  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  testified  in  January  of  1973,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  providing  for  their  own  in-country 
security  against  the  North  Vietnamese;  and 

"Whereas,  since  nearUf  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  South  Vietnai&'s  gross  national 
product  growth  stems  from  war  related  serv- 
ice industries  financed  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  Umted  States,  a  position  of  non- 
Involvement  will  sever  this  dependency  on 
the  VS.  dollar  and  leave  the  pec^Ie  of  Soutli 
Vietnam  to  decide  their  own  political  and 
economic  fate;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Senate  of  the 
Seventh  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
RegiUar  Seasion  of  1974,  that  this  body  con- 
demns  the  threats  by  tbe  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  resume  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
and  supports  the  position  of  nonlnvolve- 
ment; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  the  PresMent  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  each  member  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  LeglcTature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
nilitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"SCB  No.  21 
"Senate    concurrent    resolution    requesting 

funds  for  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 

Act 

"Whereas,  the  role  of  older  people  in  Amer- 
ican life  has  changed  dramatically  In  recent 
decades;   and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  Americans  65  and 
over  Is  more  than  six  times  as  great  today 
as  it  was  in  1900;  and 

"Whereas,  most  elderly  citizens  manage 
their  own  affairs;  however,  by  the  mere  flict 
of  growing  older,  they  encounter  a  broad 
range  of  problems  that  reqtUre  special  types 
of  a.sslEtance;  and  s 
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"Whereas,  retirement  often  means  loss  of 
Income  and  social  status  and  almost  always 
means  adjustments  in  living  patterns;  and 
"Whereas,  health  declines  with  advancmg 
years  and  the  likelihood  of  serious  disability 
increases;  furthermcx-e,  all  these  and  other 
problems  create  a  need  for  various  types  of 
supportive  facilities,  programs,  and  services; 
and 

"Whereas,  national  and  state  policy  should 
guarantee  to  all  older  persons  real  choices 
as  to  how  they  shall  spend  their  later  years; 
and 

"Whereas,  older  persons  should  be  enabled 
to  maintain  their  Independence  and  their 
tisefulness  at  the  highest  possible  levels; 
and 

"Whereas,  they  must  have  the  opportunity 
for  continued  growth,  development,  and  self- 
fulfillment  and  for  expanded  contributions 
to  a  variety  of  community  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  very  often  the  elderly  need  a 
single  place,  a  focal  point,  where  they  can 
gather,  receive  a  variety  of  services,  and  be 
referred  to  other 'services  they  need;  and 

"Whereas,  the  location  of  services  In  a 
single  place  Is  one  effective  way  of  making 
the  range  of  services  for  personal  needs  ac- 
cessible to  him;  and 

"Whereas,  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  as  amended  In  1973,  would  provide  the 
Commission  on  Aging  with  the  authoriza- 
tion to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  the  acquisition,  altera- 
tion, and  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior 
centers,  and  for  initial  staffing  of  such  cen- 
ters; and 

lereas,  such  senior  centers  have  proven 
be  most  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  in  various  communities  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Kallhl-Palama  area  which 
has  a  well-developed  center;    and 

"Whereas,  if  these  needs  are  to  be  con- 
tinually met,  more  funding  Is  needed;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Seventh  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1974,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  fund  Title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ment of  1973;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  members 
of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  Congress,  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion to  Balance  Otjb  Imports  and  To 
Decrease  Incentives  To  Invest  Overseas 
"Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  known 
as  the  Burke -Hartke  bill;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  legislation  covers  all  trade 
Imports  and  would  establish  a  base  period 
which  would  serve  as  a  model  of  Import  rela- 
tionship to  domestic  consumption;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  legislation  restricts  not  only 
Imports  into  our  market  but  it  requires  con- 
trol on  the  export  of  American  technology 
and  investments;  and 

"Whereas,  As  far  as  steel  Imports  are  con- 
cerned, a  provision  of  the  Burke -Hartke  bill 
would  recognize  voluntary  agreements  on 
quotas  in  place  of  the  quota  mandates  of  the 
base  period;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  the  Burke-Hartke  bill; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 


branch    of    Congress    and    to   the   members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"HJM  11 
"A  Joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
making  the  robbery  of  a  pharmacy  a  Fed- 
eral crime  under  certain  circumstances 
"Whereas,  a  current  sxirvey  conducted  in 
New  Mejclco  Indicated  a  three  hundred  fifty 
percent  increase  in  armed  robbery  In  which 
controlled   substances  have  been  the  main 
target  since  the   beginning  of  Federal   pro- 
grams designed  to  stop  Illicit  drug  traffick- 
ing; and 

"Whereas,  robberies  of  pharmacies  involv- 
ing the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  addic- 
tive drugs  have  Increased  in  all  states;  and 
"Whereais,  pharmacy  robberies  have  re- 
sulted In  the  funnellng  of  large  quantities 
of  drugs  into  an  illicit  market,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  swelling  crime  wave  out  of  each 
single  robbery; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  legislation 
making  the  robbing  of  a  pharmacy,  in  which 
controlled  substances  are  taken,  a  federal 
crime;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  speaker  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  senate 
and  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Ordered  to  lie  on  tbe 
table : 

"HJM  12 
"A  Joint     memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  ejqiressing  condemnation  of 

the  mural  In  the  Bicentennial  Center  for 

the  District  of  Columbia 

"Whereas,  it  Is  reported  In  the  January  28, 
1974  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that 
a  mural  painted  for  the  Bicentennial  Center 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  depicts  such 
personages  as  Karl  Marx,  Prledrich  Engels. 
Joseph  Stalin  and  tfeo  Tse-tung,  ^  pantheon 
of  Communism  and  totalitarianism;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Bicentennial  Center  is  one 
of  many  hundred  federally-funded  activities 
throughout  our  country  to  commemorate  and 
honor  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  Republic;  and 

"Whereas,  if  such  report  Is  factual,  a  taste- 
less, practical  Joke  or  a  coarse  insult  has 
been  perpetrated,  at  the  expense  of  210jnll- 
llon  Americans  and  their  country; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  If 
such  report  be  factual  concerning  the  mural 
In  the  Bicentennial  Center  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  elected  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  of  New  Mexico  do 
hereby  officially  condemn  the  inclusion  of 
personages  who  had  noihlng  to  do  with  the 
founding  or  building  of  this  great  nation, 
some  of  whom,  indeed,  heartily  advocated 
Its  destruction,  In  any  effort  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  this  legislature  de- 
plores the  offensive  taste  of  those  persons 
who  conceived,  executed  and  are  otherwise 
responsible  for  the  painting  of  said  mural; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gressional delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 


"S.  Res.  244 
"Whereas.  Historically  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  purchased  and  distributed 
government-donated  foods  to  needy  persons 
in  households,  schools  operating  a  non-profit 
school  feeding  program,  non-profit  summer 
camps  for  children,  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, child  care  centers,  orphanages,  shelter 
houses  and  to  the  elderly;  and 

"Whereas.  The  purchase  of  these  foods  ha^ 
benefited  our  Nation's  agricultural  economy 
through  surplus  removal,  price  support,  and 
direct  purchase  programs;  and 

"Whereas.  The  distribution  of  these  foods 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  ef- 
fective food  distribution  system  throughout 
the  Nation  which  should  be  maintained  at 
this  time  because  of  the  uncertain  directions 
of  our  economy  and  food  production  both 
Nationally  and  world-wide;  and 

"Whereas.  The  availability  of  reserve  stock- 
piles in  States  of  government  donated  foods 
have  frequently  provided  essential  relief  to 
hunger  victims  of  numerous  natural  disas- 
ters; and 

"WTiereas.  The  availability  of  these  food? 
has  made  possible  the  service  of  nutritionallv 
balEinced  meals  to  all  eligible  persons  at  low 
cost:  and 

"Whereas.  In  1973  the  Congress  and  the 
F*resident  recognized  the  vital  need  of  con- 
tinuing these  programs  by  expediting  the 
passage  of  and  enacting  Section  4(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-86  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  from  Sections  32  and  416  funds 
without  regard  to  any  other  restrictions  in 
existing  law  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
an  annually  programmed  level  of  food  dis- 
tribution assistance  adequate  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  eligible  groups:   and 

"Whereas,  More  than  ever  with  splraling 
costs,  schools,  service  institutions,  child  care 
centers,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  sum- 
mer camps  continue  to  be  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  government  donated  foods  in 
order  to  maintain  their  food  services  at  ade- 
quate nutritional  levels:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates  of 
America  to  enact  an  extension  of  Section 
,4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-88  so  as  to  authorize 
a,  contlnuai;ce  of  the  Commodity  Purchase 
Program  at  existing  levels  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1974;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  urges 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  maln- 
tain-an  on-going  Food  .Distribution  Program 
during  this  period  of  short  food  supply  suf- 
ficient to  preclude  the  loss  of  the  food  dis- 
tribution organization  and  facilities  provided 
by  the  states.  By  maintaining  the  program, 
schools  and  other  recipient  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  volume  and  quality  purchasing 
which  is  based  on  expert  guidance  on  avail- 
ability; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  dc»<lment  be 
delivered  to  the  presiding  office^  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Affiembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HorsB  Joint  Resolution  No.  161 
"Joint    resolution    memorializing    tbe    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation  to   declare   an   American  Btisiness 
Day 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  most  obvious  need 
to  CBjcjs  forward  the  message  of  tbe  basic 
Integrite  and  Importance  of  American  busi- 
ness to  teacher  and  student,  government  pro- 
cxu-ator  and  spiritual  leader,  wage-earner 
and  profit-maker  alike:   and 

"Whereas,     these     wnderUing     principles 
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should    be    cleariy    understood    by    all    who 

s2uu«  in  l\A  XmaSLtM.  rIqcb  its  imptilnnent 

flo&et    ic2e7l£at»27    crvml^e    a    iJiecUne    Iri    employ- 
meat  khiI  rttmlniwrMtd  Incomes;   and 

"Wberoae,  ttt9  Tost  ecoaomic  oimI  socl^ 

well-being  programs  serving  the  more  than 

tv.o    hundred     ten     million    people    of    the 

'      United  States  and  countless  millions  around 

the  world  are  so  IncUsputably  linlned  to  Its 
continuing  Eucoeas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  free-market  price  mecha- 
nism, built  by  the  in.'estment  of  private  capi- 
tal and  maintained  by  our  demand  and  sup- 
ply system  Is  the  most  efllclent  manner  to 
distribute  our  country's  reaources  and  wealth 

and  the  by-products  they  produce;   and 

"Whereas,  the  continuing  Independence 
and  security  of  all  our  countrymen  depend 
on  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  inherent 
ability  of  American  brislness  to  develop  the 
products,  serrloes  and  Jobs  a  con^Umtly 
growing  population — twenty-seven  million 
new  workers  by  nineteen  hundred  nlnetj' — 
u-Ul  need  In  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,  we  favor  a^  advocate  that  one 
day,  to  be  selected  anS  made  law  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  declared  a  time  of  national 
commemoration  and  celebration,  so  that  all 
Americans  may  reaffirm  their  fundamental 
dependejice  on  the  keystone  of  the  archway 
to  the  total  American  Experience,  American 
business,  and  the  free  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  In  an  open  market  with  guar- 
anteed protections;   now.  therefore,   be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  to 
declare  an  American  Business  Day. 

"Resolved,  fiuther.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  D^egatee  Is  instructed  to  send  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Virginia  Delegation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

^        A  resolution  of  the   12th  Guam  Legisla- 
ture. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services: 


"RSBOLunoN  No.  220 


"Resolution  relative  to  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  not  to  construct  mili- 
tary housing  on  that  parcel  of  government 
land  between  Route  No.  2  and  the  Naval 
Magazine,  abutting  the  Bachelor  ClvUlan 
Quarters  at  Apra  Housing  and  Camp  Roxas. 
but  to  restore  this  tract  of  land  now  idle  to 
the  people  of  Ouam  so  that  pre-war  Sumay 
may  be  reconstituted  threat  and  a  new  ci- 
vilian community  be  constructed  at  this 
Ideal  place  for  such  purpose,  any  necessary 
additional  military  bousing  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion where  a  good  deal  of  idle  residential 
lan(f  is  available  within  the  military  reser- 
vation area 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam : 

"Whereas,  a  two-hundred  acre  parcel  of 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  government,  sit- 
uated between  the  new  Seabe«  cantonment 
and  Apra  Housing,  between  Route  No.  2  and 
the  n.S.  Naval  Magazine,  now  lies  vacant  and 
unoccupied,  although  Its  suitability  for  resi- 
dential development  Is  clear,  the  Legislature 
being  advised  In  that  connection  that  the 
Commander,  Naval  Vattxt  Marianas  is  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  additional  Naval 
"^      housing  on  this  parcel;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ouam,  repre- 
sented by  the  EleTenth  Ouam  Legislature, 
having  already  gop«  od  recotd  in  requesting 
that  this  ftdarat  land  be  returned  to  the 
people  of  Ouaai  ao  that  It  may  be  used  to 
reconstitute  the  pre-war  community  of  Su- 
may now  totally  destroyed,  this  expreoalon 
of  the  people's  will  having  been  contained  in 
Reaolutloa  No.  834  of  Che  Eleventh  Ouam 
LaglaiaUire,  wbloh  resolution  waa  intaxxluced 
by  all  twenty -ooe  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  unanimouaty  adopted  on  Aug- 
ust 14.   1072.  a  copy  of  which  resolution  Is 


attached  hereto  and  is  IncMporated  herein 
pa  actpaaooei  ew^ 

by  reference;  vai 

Guam's  second  largest  city  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  its  prloctpol  port,  is  never 

far  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
the  people  of  Sumay  having  suffered  prob- 
ably  more  than    those   of   any   other   Ouam 

commxinlty  during  the  enemy  occupation, 
having  been  forceably  removed  from  Sumay 
by  the  Japanese  and  badly  mistreated  by  the 
Imperial  troops,  but  who  never  lost  their 
faith  In  the,  return  of  the  American  Forces, 
although  whl^  the  Island  was  rescued  from 
the  Japanese,?  the  unfortunates  from  Sumay 

vrere  not  jjerntltted  to  return  to  their  village 
but  were  relocated  in  areas  In  Santa  Rita  and 
Toto.  both  of  which  were  totally  unsuitable 
for  residential  development,  it  now  being 
clear  that  the  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  these  particular  relocation  settlements  be- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  military  command 
in  Guam,  the  new  settlers  In  Toto  being  ex- 
pected to  vrork  at  the  Fifth  Field  Depot  and 
those  of  Santa  Rita  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  all  this  despite  promises  made  to  the 
people  of  Sumay  that  they  would  ultimately 
be  returned  to  their  prewar  town;  'and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Sumay  now  living 
In  Santa  Rita  and  Toto  are  In  desperate 
straits  because  these  areas  are  basically  un- 
llvable;  there  Is  no  room  for  expansion  and 
no  additional  land  for  the  children,  the  pres- 
sures on  the  extremely  limited  usable  areas 
in  these  two  districts  being  much  too  great 
in  view  of  their  tinsultabUlty  for  further 
development;  and 

"Whereas,  Ironically,  although  the  Cha- 
morros  were  forceably  removed  from  Sumay 
allegedly  because  of  the  exigencies  of  military 
necessity,  the  bulk  of  the  area  from  which 
they  were  so  evicted  is  used  for  military 
housing,  and  thus  what  really  occurred  was 
the  evlctlon-jOf  brown  skinned  natives  from 
a  beautiful  And  highly  livable  seaside  area  to 
be  replaced  by  white  military  families,  a 
blatant  example  of  racism  and  colonialism 
completely  contrary  to  the  basic  human 
rights  as  guaranteed  to  tho  people  of  Guam 
by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  well  as 
being  contrary  to  the  ideals  and  democratic 
spirit  that  has  animated  the  government  of 
the  United  States  since  its  foimdlng;  and 

"Whereas,  this  rape  of  the  people  of  Sumay 
should  be  corrected  by  returning  them  to 
their  pre-war  locale  which  still  pretty  much 
exists  without  any  real  military  use,  the  old 
pre-war  houses  In  n&any  areas  still  standing 
and  much  of  pre-war  Sumay  being  like  a 
ghost  town  inhablte**only  by  the  memories 
of  those  countless  generations  of  Chamorros 
who  dwelled  there,  or,  in  the  alternative.  In 
the  event  this  return  to  Sumay  Is  Impossible 
because  of  defense  requirements,  that  parcel 
of  land  previously  described  %hlch  is  next  to 
the  Apra  Heights  housing  area  should  be 
utilized  to  provide  the  people  of  Sumay  with 
a  new  and  suitable  location  for  reconstituting 
their  village;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ouam  are  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional military  housing  at  the  area  in  ques- 
tion, this  site  being  at  a  central  point  where 
the  highways  connecting  north,  south  and 
central  Ouam  meet,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  reserved  for  military  vise,  particularly 
when  there  is  most  suitable  other  land  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  In  the  many  other 
military  holdings  in  Ouam.  It  being  arbitrary 
actions  of  >,hls  nature  by  the  military  com- 
mand that  lead  to  communal  etrlfe  In  places 
such  as  Ouam,  the  military  housing  areas 
being  placed  off-limits  to  local  people  al- 
though Chey  must  necessarily  drive  through 
the  environs  every  day  on  their  way  to  and 
from  work,  and  the  beach  development  In 
the  are*  being  stalemated  although  there  are 
three  milea  of  beaches  that  would  be  ideal  for 
community  development  but  under  military 
ccKitrol  will  remain  exclusively  the  province 
of  the  military  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  it  la  the  view  of  the  people  of 


Ouam  that  the  territorial  government  Is  not 

0  !••]  aoii«EDin«ot  iiDltSB  U  ciD  miM  dIido 
a  real  lOTcmment  unlcas  it  can  znaKo  plana 

ror  tlie  iipbole  Island,  J>lari2  ttxat  bo^b  zxxlll'taz-y 

and  clTlUan  users  adhere  to.  and  clearly  this 
central  ares  should  not  be  utilized  wltbovit 

first  being  examined  In  light  of  the  pressing 
civilian  needs  of  the  territory.  It  being  the 
holding    of     the    Legislature     that     military 

housing  has  no  priority  In  Guam  over  other 
housing  needs  and  that  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  territory  must  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining where  military  housing  should  be 
placed:  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  give  up  any  plans  to  utilize 
that  parcel  of  land.^descrlbed  herein  that 
would  be  so  suitable  for  reconstituting  the 
vUlage  of  Sumay  and  initead  utilize  other 
areas  in  Guam,  more  particularly  the  Naval 
Commtmlcatlons  Station,  for  any  additional 
military  housing  If  the  same  be  required; 
and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  declares 
as  a  matter  of  pviblic  policy  that  It  does 
not  recognize  the  right  of  the  Navy  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  government  to 
utilize  Its  Idle  and  vacant  land  in  Guam 
wrongfully  obtained  prior  to  local  self- 
government,  without  consultation  with  the 
government  of  this  territory.  It  being  clear 
that  the  central  area  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  resolution  Is  a  most  Important  piece 
of  Guam  real  estate  and  Its  utilization 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  Guam  and  not  really  for  one  fraction  or 
element  thereof,  it  also  app>earlng  that  unlesa 
some  civilian  use  Is  made  of  this  land,  thera 
will  be  a  military  enclave  in  Ouam  running 
all  the  way  from  the  village  of  Pltl  to 
Agat  and  this  in  and  of  Itself  Is  undesirable, 
the  Legislature  now  going  on  rec(»'d  on  be- 
half of  t^e  people  ot  Guam  th&t  It  will  un- 
dertake all  legal  means  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  precious  land  oC  Ouam  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Sumay  as  w^ell  as 
those  otb«'  Inhabitants  of  Ouam  whose  land 
has  been  wrongfully  taken  from  them  by  an 
outside  government;   and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved,  that  the  ^>eaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  Bep- 
reaentativea.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Navy,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  IJevelopment,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  Ouam's  Washington  Delegate,  to 
tlurCommlsslaner  of  Mongmong-Toto-Malte, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Santa  Rita,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senatk  JoxtTT  Resolution  No.  90 
"A  Senate  joint  resolution  requesting  UJ3. 
congressional  funding  of  the  Bikini  re- 
habilitation projects  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  annual  United  States  Cangrees 
grant  funds  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Oovemmcnt 
Is  responsible  for  atomic  testing  on  Bikini 
Atoll  which  now  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
rehabilitated  for  the  eventual  return  of  the 
Bikini  p>eople;  and 

"Whereas,  the  funding  for  this  rehabili- 
tation process  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  total  district  allocation  for  all 
operations  and  capital  Improvement  proj- 
ects; and 

"Whereas,  this  system  of  funding  has 
reverely    curtailed    the    systematic    develop- 
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•       ment  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  particularly  in 

I'pe  ivm  Q[  E(]iic9iioD  m  itwm  m  »• 

'    Ui9  afew  o;  «aucatira  ana  eibnomic  ana  rc« 

"wnereas,  by  continuing  to  divert  funds 
away  from  necessary  projects  in  ttie  Marshall 

Islands   fosters   resentment    and   distrust    in 
the  minds  of  the  Marahallese  people;  and 
"Whereas,  whUe  every  district  in  the  Trust 

Territory  is  burdened  by  this  method  ot 
fimdlng  the  Bikini  rehabilitation  project,  the 
Marshall  Islands  district  has  suffered  dis- 
proportionately; now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Flilh 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1974,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  Congress  is 
respectfully  requested  to  establish  the  Bi- 
kini RebablUtatlon  Project  In  the  Marshall 
Islands  as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  independ- 
ent project  for  United  States  congressional 
funding;  and 

"Be  It  ftirther  resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Senate  joint  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  ''United  States  Congress;  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees 
on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insultu:  Affairs;  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations; 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  the  High  Commissioner." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Jthe 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House   Joint  REsoLtrrioN   No.  37 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

take  no  legislative  action  on  the  National 

Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1973  or  any  other 

legislation  of  similar  purport. 

"Whereas,  traditionally,  the  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  citizens  has  been 
exercised  at  the  state  level  in  our  federal 
system:  and 

"Whereas,  in  recent  yeais,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress  has 
Increasingly  preempted  the  states'  control  of 
their  own  land;  and 

"Whereas,  any  federal  law  must  neces- 
sarily be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all 
the  states  In  the  Union  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  geographic,  demographic 
and  economic  characteristics;  and 

"Whereas,  only  the  several  states  can  prca?- 
erly  assess  their  own  needs  and  requireme^s 
for  constitutional  state  and  local  regulatioti 
of  land  use  for  the  best  Interest  of  all  their 
citizens;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  memorialized 
to  take  no  legislative  action  on  the  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1973  or  any  other 
legislation  of  similar  purport;  and  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  directed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  to  Congress." 

A  letter  of  appreciation  for  the  passage  of 
S.  3066,  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  from  the  Region  VII 
Citteens  Participation  Council.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Sacramento  County,  California,  urging  cer- 
tain routes  erf  train  service  in  California.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe> 


I  (11     >  w 


the  President  of  the  United  States  the        One  union,  the  Unlied  Auto  Workers. 

Olio  aiiioii!  one  oimca  iiaoo  MOiirci.'v; 

Kas  over  fi.Mft  coniracts  affectlner  1.5 
n^illion  ■workers  ■whlcli  are  based  on  the 
present  CPI  for  urban  wage  earners  and 

clerical  workers.  • 

CA;^    have    OTITTR    ITCD?:XFS    BT."r    M"'ST    COKnXTTE 
PRESErTsr    CPI 


••■•  ■■•oiaaiii  01  Mte  emtea  Buiieo  iiio 

enrolleii  bill  (5.  1866)  td  »r«>x4<le  In- 
creases In  certain  annuities  payable  un- 
der chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 

Odde,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Thj   following  bills   and  joint  resolu- 

tians  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unaniir.ous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3361.  A  bill  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labc*  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ^or  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Chupxh,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  (by  request):  ' 
S.  3362.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   t^   provide   for    the   operation, 
maintenance  and  continued  conitructlon  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  and 
the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  anu  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affnirs. 
ByMr.  PELL: 
S.  3363.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  coiiserva- 
tion    of    energy    by    requiring    that    certam 
buildings   financed   with  Federal   funds  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  that  the  win- 
dows in  such  buildings  can  be  opened  and 
closed  manually.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretai'y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  15,  1974,  he  presented  to 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3361.  A  bill  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Inde^  Referred, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub-* 
lie  Welfare. 

a  bh-l  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the 
compilation  and  publication  op  the  con- 
sumer pkice  index 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  from  scrapping  the 
present  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  Is 
their  announced  ii^tention. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  Federal  statistical 
programs,  we  have  gone  ir^to  this  mat- 
ter in  some  detail.  In  particular  we  held 
a  hearing  on  April  5  at  which  time  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  UAW,  both  appeared. 

If  the  BLS  is  allowed  to  dismantle  the 
present  Consumer  Price  Index — CPI — 
in  favor  of  a  more  broadly  based  index  ' 
it  will  create  absolute  chaos. 

PAT  OP  SO  MILLION  PEOPLE  BASED  ON  INDEX 

Presently  some  50  milhon  people 
receive  automatically  escalated  pay- 
ments based  on  the  present  CPI,  which 
is  an  index  of  prices  paid  by  "urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers." 

This  figure  includes  29  million  social 
security  recipients,  over  5  million  work- 
ers covered  by  union  contracts,  almost  2 
million  retired  military  and  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees,  over  a  half  million  postal 
workers,  and  13  i  illion  food  stamp  re- 
cipients. 


Because  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  Consumer  Index  my  bill  mandates 
its  continuation  no  matter  what  addi- 
ticnt<l  consumer  or  other  indexes  are 
published. 

The  EUS  is  spending  some  $38.7  inil- 

lion  to  develop  a  new  CPI  based  on  a 
SLinple  of  80  percent  or  more  of  ihe 
population.  Tliey  intend  to  substitute 
this  for  the  present  CPI  in  April  of  1977. 
There  are  many  reason  why  such  a  sub- 
stitution would  be  a  disa.<;ter. 

First,  the  timing  is  bad.  In  1976,  the 
UAW  renesotii.tes  niO;t  of  its  contract?. 
It  v.ill  be  impossible  to  do  that  based  on 
a  nonexirter.t  CPI  under  vhich  they 
have  liacfno  experience. 

Second,  a  r.sc  of  1  percent  in  the  pie^- 
ent  index  triggers  as  much  as  a  biilion 
dollars  of  benefits.  E'.en  small  differences 
between  the  two  indexes  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  tliose  whose  incomes 
and  earnings  are  tied  to  the  CPI. 

Third,  the  old  index  is  based  on  what 
low-  and  middle-Income  workers  actually 
buy.  The  new  index  would  include  high- 
paid  executives,  professional  men  end 
women,  and  the  self-employed  business- 
men who  spend  a  wholly  different  and 
generally  much  lower  portion  of  Iheir 
income  on  the  basic  necessities  of  life — 
food,  rent,  heat,  clothing,  and  ."^o  forth. 

Fourth,  since  the  basic  necessities  have 
been  the  items  where  inflation  has  hurt 
most,  the  effect  of  the  new  Index  could 
be  to  distoi-t  and  reduce  the  real  effeci 
of  inflation  on  lower  and  middle  class 
workers. 

Fifth,  the  matter  is  of  immediate  ur- 
gency. Because  of  the  long  leadtimes  in- 
volved in  setting  up  the  samples  and  pro- 
graming the  computers,  the  point  of  no 
return  v.ill  soon  be  at  hand  even  though 
the  new  index  will  not  be  substituted 
finally  for  the  old  one  until  early  1977. 

Sixth,  there  has  been  some  30  yenr.^  of 
experience  with  the  preseijt  CPI.  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are  knov.T.  to 
those  who  use  it  intensively.  Its  beha^1or 
Is  predictable.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  scrap  it 
when  it  would  cost  only  $1.5  to  $2  mil- 
lion anSually  to  continue  it. 

C.^N   trPDATE   PRESENT  INDEX 

My  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  BLS  from 
compiling  and  publishing  a  new  CPI.  or 
a  CPI  for  tlie  aged,  or  any  other  new 
index.  Further,  it  does  not  proliibit  tiie 
BLS  from  updating  the  present  CPI  in 
terms  of  the  items  in  their  market  basket, 
the  proportion  of  expenditures  for  food 
and  other  items,  or  the  shift  in  retail 
outlets  where  purchases  are  made.  It  is 
important  that  the  CPI  be  updated  in 
the  future  as  it  routinely  has  been  up- 
dated in  tlie  past. 

But  my  bill  idoes  prohibit  the  ELS 
from  dropping  thl* present  CPI  no  matter 
what  other  indexes  it  chooses  to  publish. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  reads: 

Notwithstanding  the  compilation  or  publi- 
cation of  any  other  index,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shall  continue  to  compile  and  publish  a  con- 
sumer price  Index  mearurlng  the  changes  in 
consumer  prices  of  goods  and  services  which 
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Is  based  upon  prices  paid  by  urban  w.\ge 
^riiers  and  clerical  workers. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  hiniself, 
Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Magnuson, 
Mr.    Mansfield,    Mr.    Church, 
and    Mr.    Packwoodi     (by    re- 
quest; : 
S.  3362.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  Secretary 
Ox  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
lion,  maintenance  and  continued  con- 
struction  of   the   Federal   transmission 
s>-.stcm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  use 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System  and  the  proceeds  of 
revenue  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Jieferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.' President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  referral  a  bill" 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  continued  construction  of  the  Fed- 
eral transmission  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Prdfcldent,  this  bill  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  Intended  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  the  continued  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  use  of  a  self- 
financing  system.  This  bill  will  shift  the 
financing  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's electric  power  transmission  pro- 
gram in  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  the 
appropriations  method  to  a  system  that 
permits  the  use  of,  first,  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  power  systems; 
and  second,  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  in  the  vast  hydro- 
electric power,  potential  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, acti^ig  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  has  constructed  a 
transmission  system  that  provides  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  bulk  power 
transmission  grid  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Is  continuing  to  work  with  the  108  util- 
ities In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  coor- 
dinate the  planning  and  construction  of 
Federal  and  non-Federal  electric  power 
facilities.  Much  of  Bonneville's  respon- 
sibility in  coordinating  the  planning  and 
construction  of  power  facilities  is  a  part 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  hydrothermal 
power  program  which  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1969. 

This  hill  recognizes  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  Bonneville  and  the  electric 
power  industiT  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  finance  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  future  construction  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  transmission 
system  from  revenues  and  from  proceeds 
of  revenue  bonds,  the  measure  would  re- 
duce the  imcertalntles  associated  with 
the  appropriations  process  and  assure 
more  timely  construction  of  needed 
facilities.  However,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  continue  to  have 
its  budget  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  and  all 
Bonneville  activities  would  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Ctovemment  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act.  This  bill  would  not 
alter  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  except 


in  those  specific  changes  required  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  financing  method. 

Bonneville's  operations  are  similar 
to  those  of  an  electric  utility,  and  the 
Administration's  revenues  from  tlie  sale 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  would 
be  adequate  to.  first,  cover  annual 
operationg  costs;  second,  repay  the  Fed- 
eral investment:  and  third,  amortize  the 
investment  in  new  transmission  facil- 
ities financed  from  the  proceeds  of 
revenue  bonds.  The  proposed  approach, 
in  effect,  would  put  Bonneville  in  a  "pay 
as  you  go"  status  for  future  investments. ' 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
to  Lssue  and  sell  bonds  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  up  to  a  maximum 
amotot  of  $1.25  billion  outstanding  at 
ajiy  time. 

I  understand  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ure is  the  result  of  extensive  discussions 
among  the  Federal  agencies  and  public 
and  private  utilities  which  serve  the  elec- 
tric power  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Bonneville  system  to  the 
future  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
the  region.  Itiis  essential  that  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  management  of  power 
facilities  be  adequately  carried  out.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  measure  can  provide 
the  vehicle  for  the  development  of  con- 
gressional policy  assuring  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mending the  measure  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  the  full  text^of  the  measure 
and  a  brief  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
submitted  by  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

BHOKT   TTTLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission  Sys- 
tem Act." 

DEFDJrnONS   AND    rNTERPRETATION 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  in  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cah7 
out  the  policies  of  Public  Law  88-562  relating 
to  the  marketing  of  electric  power  from  hy- 
droelectric projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Public  Laws  89-448  and  89-561  relating  to  use 
of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia  Blver 
Power  System  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  Reclamation  projects  in  the  Pacific  Nra^h- 
west,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  relating  to  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  and  other  applicable  lav,  it  la 
desirable  and  appropriate  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
and  the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds  be  used 
to  further  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
further  construction  of  the  Federal  trana- 
mlssion  system  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(b)  Other  than  as  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  present  authority  "uid  operations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
shall  not  be  affected  by  this  Act.  Powers  and 
duties  of  the  administrator  referred  to  here- 
in are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

la)   The  torm  "admiiil?tri\tor"  means  the 


Administrator,    Bonneville    Power    Admin- 
istration. 

(b)  The  term  "electric  power"  means  elec- 
tric peaking  capacity  or  electric  energy  or 
electric  power  and  energy. 

(c)  The  term  "Pacific  Northwest"  means 
( 1 )  the  region  consisting  of  the  states  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  the  state  of 
Montana  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
such  portions  of  the  states  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming^  as  are  within  the  Columbia 
drainage  basin' and  (2)  any  contiguous  areas, 
not  in  excess  of  seventy-flve  airline  miles 
from  said  region,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
service  area  of  a  distribution  cooperative 
v.'hlch  has  (1)  no  generating  facilities,  and 
(il)  a  distribution  system  from  which  It 
serves  both  within  and  without  said  region. 

THE     FEDERAL     COLUMBIA     RIVES     TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
by  and  through  the  administrator,  shaU  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  Federal  transmission 
system  within  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  shall 
construct  Improvements,  betterments  and 
additions  to  and  replacements  of  such  sys- 
tem within  the  Ptwiflc  Northwest  as  he  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  and  req'ulr'ed  to: 

(a)  integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal  or 
non-Federal  generating  units; 

(b)  provide  service  to  the  administrator's 
customers; 

(c)  provide  interregional  transmission  fa- 
cilities; and 

(d)  maintain  the  electrical  stability  and 
electrical  rellabUity  of  the  Federal  system. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress,  the  administratoi  shall 
not  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act: 
(  ( 1 )  acquire  any  operating  transmission  fa- 
cility by  condemnation,  provided  that  this 
provision  shall  not  restrict  the  acquisition 
of  the  right  to  cross  such  a  facility  by  con- 
demnation. 

(2)  construct  additional  transmission  fa- 
cilities which  duplicate  existing  facilities 
or  win  duplicate  transmlselon  faclUtles  which 
a  utility  (or  utilities)  commits  itself  to  con- 
struct unless  such  facilities  are  required  for 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4  hereof,  and  the  administrator,  at  or 
prior  to  the  time  the  administrator's  budget 
is  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  use  of  reve- 
nue or  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  «uch  transmission 
facmtles,  after  good  faith  negotiations,  ts  un- 
able to  make  arrangements  tor  the  use  of 
non-Federal  transmission  facilities  which 
shall  be  at  least  equivalent  in  electrical 
capability  to  the  proposed  Federal  facilities 
and  which  arrangements  shall  be  no  less 
favorable  to  the  Oovemment  than  the  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  the  proposed 
Federal  facilities. 

(b)  At  least  60  days  prior  to  the  time  the 
budget  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion la  sent  to  Congress,  the  administrator 
shall  notify  utUities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west of  the  new  transmission  facilities  pro- 
posed for  construction  therein.  If  the  admin- 
istrator, after  good  faith  negotiations  with  a 
utility  desiring  to  provide  aU  or  a  part  of 
such  faculties,  retains  an  item  In  his  budget 
for  a  transmission  facility,  such  utility  may 
bring  suit  In  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
the  administrator  has  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  administrator 
shall  not  begin  constructlMi  of  such  a  fa- 
cility imtll  at  least  160  days  after  the  budget 
proposing  to  initiate  such  faculty  has  been 
presented  to  both  houses  of  Congress  and  he 
has  given  such  utility  at  least  80  days  prior 
written  notice  of  his  Intent  to  begUi  aucb 
construction.  No  such  suit  may  be  brought 
by  such  utility  after  the  later  of  (1)  said 
150  days  or  (2)  30  days  after  notice  by  the 
administrator  of  his  intent  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  6.  The  administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  all  utilities  on  a  fair  and  nondls- 
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criminatory  basis,  any  capacity  In  the  Fed- 
eral transmission  system  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  the  capacity  required 
to  transmit  electric  power  generated  by, 
acquired  by,  or  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  7.  Sxibject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  this  Kc\,  the  administrator  may  purchase 
or  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  and  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  CTirry  cut  h's  d':t:cs  pursuant  to 
law. 

MA&KCTINO  AUTKonrrr 

Sfc.  8.  The  administrator  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  marketing  agent  for  all  electric 
power  generated  by  Federal  generating  plants 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  constructed  by,  un- 
der construction  by,  or  presently  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion or  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
except  electric  power  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  each  Federal  project  and  except  elec- 
tric power  from  the  Green  Springs  Project  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

RATES    AND    CH.\KGES 

Sec.  9.  Schedules  of  rates  and  charges  for 
the   sale,   including  diqjositions   to  Federal 
agencies,  of  all  electric  power  made  available 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act  or  otherwise  acquired,  and  for  the 
transmission  of  non-Federal  electric  power 
over  the  Federal  transmission  system,  shall 
become  effective  upon  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval thereof  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Such  rate  schedules  may  be  modi- 
fled  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  by  and  through  the  ad- 
ministrator, subject  to  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
shaU   be  fixed   and   estabUshed    (1)    with   a 
view  to  encourage  the  widest  possible  diversi- 
fied use  of  electric  p>ower  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible   rates    to    consumers    consistent    with 
sound  business  principles,  (2)  having  regard 
to  the  recovery  (upon  the  basis  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  rate  schedules  to  the  capacity 
of  the  electric  facilities  of  the  projects)   of 
the  cost  of  producing  and  transmitting  such 
electric   power,   including   the   amortization 
of  the  capital  investment  allocated  to  power 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  and  (3)  at 
levels  to  produce  such  additional  revenues  as 
may  be  required,  in  the  aggregate  vrtth  all 
otbor  revenues  of  Uie  Administrator,  to  pay 
When  due  the  principal  of,  premiums,  dis- 
counts, and  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of,  and  interest  on  all  bonds  issued 
and  outstanding  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
amounts  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
reserve  and  other  funds  and  accounts  estab- 
Ushed in  oonnecQon  therewith. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  schedules  of  rates  and 
charges  for  transmission,  the  said  schedules 
at  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  electric 
power,  or  both  such  schedules,  may  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  uniform  rates  or 
rates  uniform  throughout  prescribed  trans- 
mission areas.  The  recovery  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  transmission  system  shall  be  equi- 
tably allocated  between  FedM^  and  non- 
Federal  power  utilizing  such  system. 

BOtrNKVXLI.K   POWER   ADMINISTKATION    TOND 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  TTie  Fund 
shall  consist  of  (1)  all  receipts,  collections 
and  recoveries  of  the  Administrator  in  cash 
from  all  sources,  including  trust  funds,  (2) 
all  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
by  the  Administrator,  (3)  any  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  the  Fund,  and  (4) 
the  following  funds  which  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator;  (1)  all  moneys 
In  the  special  account  In  the  Treasury  estab- 
lished prusuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  8526 
dated  August  26,  1940,  (11)  the  unexpended 
balances  in  the  continuing  fund  established 
by  the  provisions  of  section  U  of  the  Bon- 
neville  PiX)Ject  Act  of   August   20,    1937    (16 


U.S.C.  831,  et  seq.) .  and  (Ui)  the  unexpe:ided 
balances  of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. All  funds  transferred  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  by  and  through 
the  Administrator,  as  authorized  in  this  Act 
and  any  other  Act  relating  to  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  tran.smission  system,  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
anv  applicable  appropriation  Act  effective 
durbig  such  period  as  may  elapse  between 
their  transfer  axid  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  first  subsequent  annual  budget 
pro9;ram  of  the  Administrator. 

(b)  The  Adiniinstrator  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  Fund,  which  shall  have  been 
included  In  his  annual  budget  submitted  to 
Congress,  without  further  appropriation  and 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  but  within 
such  specific  directives  or  limitations  as  may 
be  Included  In  appropriation  Acts,  for  any 
purpose  necessai'y  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  duties  impo  ed  upon  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  law,  including  but  not  limited 
lo — 

11)  coustruction,  acqui.siiion,  and  replace- 
ment of  (i)  the  transmission  system,  Includ- 
ing facilities  and  structures  appurtenant 
thereto,  and  (il)  additions,  improvements 
and  betterments  thereto  (herelnaftw  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "transmission  system") ; 

(2)  operation,  maintenance,  repair  and  re- 
location, to  tile  extent  such  relocation  Is  not 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
tJie  transmission  system; 

(3)  electrical  research,  development,  experi- 
mentation, test,  and  investigation  related  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
tran.smlsslon  systems  and  facilities; 

(4)  marketing  of  electric  power; 
(5i    transmission  over  faculties  of  others 

and  rental,  lease,  or  lease-purchase  of  facll- 
l|ties: 

(0(  purchase  of  electric  power  (including 
the  entitlement  of  electric  plant  capability) 
( i  p  on  a  short-term  basis  to  meet  temporary 
deficiencies  in  electric  power  which  the  ad- 
ministrator Is  obligated  by  contract  to  siT})- 
ply.  or  (11)  If  such  purchase  has  been  here- 
tofore authorised  or  Is  made  with  funds  ex- 
pressly appropriated  for  such  purchase  by 
the  Congress; 

(7)  defraying  emergency  expenses  or  in- 
suring continuous  operation; 

(8)  paying  the  Interest  on,  premiums,  dis- 
counts and  expenses.  If  any,  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of,  and  principal  of  all 
bonds  Issued  under  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act,  including  provision  for  and  maintenance 
of  reserve  and  other  funds  established  in  con- 
nection therewith; 

(9)  making  such  payments  to  the  credit  of 
the  reclamation  fund  as  are  required  by  or 
pursuant  to  law  to  be  made  into  that  fund : 
Provi&ed,  That  this  clause  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  the  use  of  revenues  for 
repayment  of  costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
et  any  project  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
authorized  by  law; 

(10)  making  payments  to  the  credit  of 
mlsceUaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  all 
unpaid  costs  required  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
to  be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  repayment  of 
the  Federal  Investment  in  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System  from  electric 
power  marketed  by  the  administrator;  and 

(11)  acquiring  such  goods  and  services, 
and  paying  dues  and  membership  fees  in 
such  professional,  utility,  industry,  and  other 
societies,  associations  and  Institutes,  to- 
gether with  expenses  related  to  such  mem- 
berships, including  but  not  limited  to  the 
acquisitions  and  payments  set  forth  in  the 
General  Provisions  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions acts  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  the  administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  / 

(c)  Moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  only  for  tlie  purposis 


for  which  appropriated,  and  moneys  recei-  cd 
by  vhe  administrator  In  trust  shall  be  used 
only  for  c.^.rrylng  out  S'.'ch  tru-st.  The  provi- 
sions cf  ;}.e  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  (31  r  S.C.  841.  et  seq  )  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  «he  adminiftrntor  in  the  some  mr'H- 
rer  n-^  V'-f:\  are  ppplSed  to  the  wholly  o\v:  ed 
Go.erunsent  corDoratlo;  s  named  In  secTion 
I'll  f.f  s  icli  Act  (SI  U.S.C.  846!,  but  nothing 
ju  .:ie  pio.J.-o  of  SI  use.  850  shall  be  cc- 
sf'-ued  a.";  rTecting  the  powers  granted  in 
.■;:j):spctir-i  -bjill)  of  tliis  section  and  in 
.■=■'  tio'^r  2  f  I.  lO(ta),  and  13  a)  of  the  Bc;i".e- 
ville  Piciect  Act  (16  US  C.  832,  et  sen". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  If  the  adminiftrator  fc'.-'r- 
mi'^es  that  moneys  in  the  Fund  ere  in  exc^js 
cf  current  needs  he  may  request  the  Invpst- 
nient  cf  such  amounts  as  he  deems  advi;r.ble 
by  the  fe-retary  of  the  Treasury  in  dl.-ect, 
fecueral  olMigations  of,  or  obligatio:'.s  gi-.arr'n- 
tced  as  to  both  principal  ard  Interest  by,  Uie 
Vr.Ked  States  of  America. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury,  the  admiP-!.=trator  may  deposit 
moneys  cf  the  Fund  In  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  oihcr  depcsitcry  for  funds  of  the 
United  St,ite.s  of  America,  or  in  such  other 
bani:s  and  financial  in.stitutions  and  tuider 
such  term?:  and  conditio, is  as  the  admlnistrfi- 
tor  and  the  Secretary  cf  the  Trcasviry  may 
muturPy  f,?Tee. 

ECVEirUE    BONDS 

(a.i   Tiie  adniiuistraior  is  aiilior- 


Si-c.  13. 
ized  to  issue  and  sell  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  In  the  name  aid 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
deiices  of  Indebtedness   (in  this  ActVolle-- 
lively   referred   to  as   "bonds")    to  assln   in 
financing  the  construction,  acquLsiiion  at.d 
replacement  of  the  transmission  system,  and 
to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  reftmd  such  boiiil.-:. 
Such    bonds    shall    be    In    such    forms    ai:d 
denominations,  bear  such  maturities  and  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^rea.'^- 
ury  taking  into  account   terms  and  condi- 
tions prevailing   in   the  market   for   sinniar 
bonds,   the  useful   Ufe   of   the   faculties   for 
which   the   bonds  are   issued  and  financing 
practices  of  the  utility  Industry.  Refunding 
provisions  may  be  prescribed  by  the  adminis- 
trator. Such  bonds  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate    determined    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market   yield   on   outstanding 
mai-ketable  obligations  of  the  United  StatC'-^ 
of   comparable  maturiUes.   plus  an   amount 
In   the   Judgment    of   the   Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  to  provide  for  a  rate  comparable 
to  the   rates  prevailing    In   the   market   for 
similar     bonds.     The     aggregate     principal 
amotmt  of  any  such  'bonds  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  aball  not  exceed  »1,250.000,000. 

(b)  The  principal  of,  premliuns.  If  any. 
and  interest  on  such  bonds  shall  be  payable 
solely  from  the  administrator's  net  proceeds 
as  hereinafter  defined.  "Net  proceeds"  shall 
mean  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
remainder  of  the  admimstrator's  gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  after  first  deduct  uig 
the  costs  listed  In  section  11(b)  (2)  through 
11(b)  (7>  and  llib)(ll),  and  shall  include 
reserve  or  other  funds  created  from  siich 
receipts. 

(c)  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shjill 
purchase  forthwith  any  bonds  issued  by  the 
administrator  under  this  Act  and  for  that 
purpose  Is  authorized  to  vise  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  now  at  hereafter  in  force, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Lssued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  iv>w  or  hereafter  in  force,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  aJl^mlniEtrator  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary 6f  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time,  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  acquired  by  him  under  this 
Act.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by   the   Secretary  of  the   Treasury  of  such 
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bonds  shall  be  treated  as  p\iMlc  rtebt  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States. 


US.  Departm£int  of  thb  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretarv, 
Was-hington,   D.C ,   April   3,   1974. 
Hj.i.   Gerald   R.   Ford, 
P-..'.,itfs«t,   U.S.  Senate, 
V/ashiiiyton,    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Euclased  is  a  bill  "To 
CTia'jle  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
v.'".o  for  the  operation,  maintenance  and 
roiitiiiued  construction  of  the  Federal 
transmission  system  la  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  u*  oi  Che  revenues  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  Power  System  and  t.'ie  proceeds  of 
re\enue''bonds,  and  for  other  purposes."  Also 
enclo.sed  Is  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tin'i  be  enacted. 

Tlie  purpose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  shift  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Departmeat  of  the  Interior's 
electric  power  transmission  program  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  the  present  arrange- 
jneni  of  fundUig  through  Federal  appropria- 
tions tf>  a  self-flnancing  basis. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  i.s  liberally  endowed 
uiih  hydroelectric  power  potential,  and 
over  the  period  of  the  last  si.xty  years  the 
Federal  Government  acting  through  the  De- 
par;ment  of  the  Invericr  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  h.'^s  iinested  heavily  In 
the  construction  of  some  two  dozen  dams 
and  generating  plants  to  develop  this  sig- 
nificant energy  resource.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  acting  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  also  constructed 
an  extensive  transmiBsion  system  to  market 
the  electric  power  and  energy  from  these 
projects  and  to  intercojinect  these  projects 
and  the  load  centers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Today  the  Federal  transmission  system 
in  tl'.e  Pacific  Northwest  incorporates  over 
12,000  circuit  miles  of  115kv  to  500  kv  ac 
and  800  kv  dc  transmi.sion  lines,  and  over  330 
substations,  representing  a  Federal  Invest- 
ment of  $1.3  billion.  This  system  provides 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  bulk  power 
transmission  grid  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  the  construction  and  Improvement  of 
hydroelectric  projects  In  the  region  ap- 
proaches the  level  of  full  development  of  the 
energy  resource,  the  utilities  In  the  Pactflo 
Northwest  have  turned  to  the  construction 
of  large  thermal  generating  plants  to  meet 
the  continually  growing  requirements  of 
their  ctistomers  for  electric  power.  The  re- 
maining hydro  projects  to  be  developed 
will  be  essentially  peaking  projects.  WorMng 
through  the  Joint  Power  Planning  CouncU 
ajid  the  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Confer- 
ence Ccwnmlttee,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  cooperated  with  the  108 
utllltlea  m  the  region  to  coordinate  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  facilities.  This  effort  has  resulted  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Hydro-Thermal  Power 
Program.  Phase  1  of  the  program,  adopted  In 
1969  and  approved  by  Congress,  Is  expected 
to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the  region  for 
generation  and  transmission  faculties 
through  the  early  1980's,  and  the  recently 
proposed  Phase  2  extend»-the  pro'^ram  and 
proposes  a  schedule  of  generating  projects 
through  1986. 

The  hydro-thermal  power  program  Involves 
contributions  by  each  of  the  cooperating 
entitles.  Tlie  non-Pederal  utilities  have  scde 
rfsponslblllty  for  the  construction  of  the 
i*e\v  thermal  generating  plants,  which  will 
\)e  fueled  by  coal  mined  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west or  adjacent  areas,  or  by  nuclear  en- 
ergy. This  constitutes  the  largest  amount  of 
!iew  Investment.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Installation  of  additional 
generating  units  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  projects  as  now  auth<»'lzed.  The  con- 
.tinudtlon  of  the  Fedetal  Columbia  River 
transmission  grid  under  the  Bonneville  Pow- 


er Administration  Is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
feasible  and  efficient  approach  for  Intercon- 
necting the  new  generating  units  with  the 
rest  of  the  system  and  for  transmitting  their 
output  throughout  the  region. 

The  enclosed  bill  would  deal  with  a  sep- 
arate Issue  relating  to  the  unlqiie  situation 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  finance  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  the  future  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
transmission  system  from  revenues  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds.  This  will 
free  BPA  from  the  constraints  Inherent  In 
the  appropriations  process  that  Impede  com- 
pliance with  financing  and  construction 
schedules.  As  In  the  past,  all  capital  and 
O&M  costs  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  will  be  fully  recovered  from 
the  power  users  of  the  region.  However,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  alleviate  the  de- 
mand on  appropriated  Federal  funds  resvilt- 
Ing  from  BPA's  transmission  system  financial 
requirements. 

The  Bonneville  operations  are  comparable 
to  those  of  an  electric  utility.  The  revenues 
from  the  sale  and  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
cover  annuckl  operating  coste,  repay  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  both  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  as  required  by  law, 
and  amortize  the  Investment  In  new  trans- 
mission facilities  financed  from  the  proceeds 
of  revenue  bonds.  The  ability  of  BPA  to  con- 
struct modifications  or  additions  to  the 
transmission  sy.stem  on  a  timely  schedule  is 
highly  Important  In  order  to  assure  relia- 
bility of  the  system  and  to  assure  that  the 
needed  transmission  facilities  are  In  place 
and  operational  at  the  time  that  the  power 
from  the  new  generating  units  comes  on  line. 
The  appropriations  method  of  financing  Is 
not  satisfactory  for  this  kind  of  a  progriim 
because  delays  are  often  encountered  that 
are  caused  by  other  budgetary  considerations 
which  are  not  related  to  the  merits  of  tbe 
coutructlon  program. 

It  would  put  Bonneville  on  a  "pay  as  you^ 
go"  batsls  for  future  Investments  utilizing 
revenue  bonds  on  a  business-like  repayment 
basis  and  giving  the  fiexlbUlty  In  obtaining 
financing  that  is  considered  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  utility-like  transmission 
function. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  construction  trans- 
mission faculties  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  axe  needed  additions  to  the  regional 
grid.  Restrictions  are  Included,  however, 
which  would  prevent  encroachment  upon  the 
(^portunity  for  non-Pederal  utilities  to  con- 
struct faculties  which  are  equally  adequate 
to  serve  the  regional  purposes. 

The  Federal  transmission  system  will  carry 
both  power  generated  or  acquired  by  the 
Oovemment  and  power  generated  at  non- 
Federal  faculties  owned  and  controlled  by 
othere.  Bates  for  transmission  of  non-Pederal 
power  over  Uie  Federal  system  are  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  BPA  activities  would  be  stibject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  The  budget  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  review  by  the  ap- 
propriations committees  and  be  subject  to 
limitations  or  directives  contained  in  ap- 
propriations atts. 

The  Admlnlltrator  would  be  authorized 
to  Issue  and  sell  bonds  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury  up  to  a  maximum  amount  out- 
standing at  any  Ume  of  $1.26  bUllon.  This 
amount  Is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
borrowing  needs  for  approximately  10  years. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wUl  prescribe 
the  form  and  denomination,  maturities,  and 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  the  bonds 
Issued,  taking  Into  account  terms  and  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  the  market  for  similar 
bonds,  the  useful  Ufe  of  the  facilities  for 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued  and  the  financing 
practices  of  the  ulUity  industry.  The  iiiierest 


rate  Is  also  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  provide  rates  comparable  to 
those  prevaUIng  In  the  market  for  slmUar 
bonds. 

Other  than  the  specific  changes  required 
to  accommodate  the  new  financing  method, 
the  bill  preserves  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Among  other  things,  this  leaves 
unchanged  the  preference  rights  of  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives  to  acquire  Federal 
power. 

Because  this  bill  deals  primarily  with  the 
method  of  financing  the  Federal  transmission 
program  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  rather  than 
the  program  Itself,  the  proposal  does  not 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment.  Accordingly,  no  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoG  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Section-by-Sectioh. Analysis   of   the  Fed- 
ERAi.  River  Transmission  System  Act 

Sec.  1.  The  short>iitle  Is  the  "Federal  Co- 
lumbia Transmission  System  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  general  purposes  of  the  Act  are 
set  forth.  The  current  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  regarding  the  Federal 
Columbia  lUver  Power  System  Is  not  affected 
by  the  Act  unless  specifically  provided.  The 
general  intent  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  revenues  and  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing as  a  substitute  for  the  a^Jroprla- 
tlons  presently  used  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  continued  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  provisions  of  the 
BonnevlUe  Project  Act,  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  and  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  giving  preference  and  priority  to 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives  for  power 
produced  by  Federal  projects  Is  not  affected 
by  the  Act.  The  powers  and  duties  designated 
to  the  administrator  under  the  Act  are  made 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
'  le  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  The  definition  of  "Pacific  North- 
v^est"  encompasses  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  which  have  priority  on  hydroelectric 
generation  frc«n  the  Federal  Oolimibia  River 
Power  System  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-662. 
This  definition  is  important  In  defining  the 
areas  In  which  the  BonnevUle  Power  Ad- 
ministration may  use  revenue  financing  to 
construct  transmission  faculties. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Interior,  acting  by 
and  through  the  administrator.  Is  authortzed 
to  construct  additions  to  the  Federal  trans- 
mission In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  four  spe- 
cific purposes.  These  are  (1)  the  transmission 
of  the  output  from  new  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  generating  units,  (2)  for  additional 
service  to  BonnevUle's  customers,  (3)  for 
Inter-reglonal  transmission  facilities,  and  (4) 
maintain  electrical  stability  and  reliability 
on  the  Federal  system. 

Sec.  6.  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  Including  appropriations 
acts,  the  administrator  has  no  authority 
under  the  Act  to  condemn  non-Federal  trans- 
mission faclUtles  and  his  authority  to  con- 
struct dupUcatlng  facilities  U  specifically 
limited.  The  administrator  Is  obligated  to 
enter  Into  good  faith  negotiations  with  any 
utility  which  proposes  to  provide  faculties  In 
lieu  of  Federal  construction  on  a  time,  fa- 
culty and  cost  equivalency.  This  section  also 
provides  that  a  utUlty  which  contests  Fed- 
eral construction  of  new  tramraiisslon  fa- 
culties will  be  given  adequate  notice  of 
Bonneville's  Intent  to  sonstruct  and  time  to 
bring  legal  action  to  challenge  such  construc- 
tion m  the  Federal  District  Court  oif  Oregon. 
Specific  time  periods  are  aUowed  so  that 
there  wUl  be  no  cloud  upon  any  bonds  which 
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BonnevlUe    issues    to    finance    a    contested 
transmission  facility. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  provides  that  any  ca- 
pacity In  the  Federal  transmission  system 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Oovemment  wUl 
be  made  available  to  all  utUltles  on  a  fair 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  firm  long  term  contracts  for  the 
transmission  of  non-Pederal  power  will  be 
executed  by  the  administrator  In  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  previously  the  case. 

Sec.  7.  This  section  gives  the  administrator 
the  right  to  enter  Into  such  real  and  per- 
eSitd  property  transactions  as  are  necessary 
tolparry  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
an\the  BonnevlUe  Project  Act.  No  change 
is  anticipated  tn  current  procurement  and 
property  transactions  of  the  administrator. 
Sec.  8.  This  section  designates  the  admin- 
istrator as  the  marketing  agent  for  all  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  projects  oonstructed,  un- 
der construction,  or  authorized  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  excepting  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's Oreen  Springs  Project  in  Southern 
Oregon  currently  under  long  term  contrac- 
tual   arrangements    with    Pacific    Power    & 
Light  Company.  The  administrator  Is  pres- 
ently designated  as  marketing  agent  of  excess 
power  from  most  federal  projects  by  Secre- 
tarial Order  which  could  be  withdrawn   at 
any  time.  Since  Bonneville  revenues  wUl  be 
used  to  secure  bonds  Issued  to  finance  future 
construction  It  Is  Important  that  this  mar- 
keting authority  be  designated  by  statute. 
Sec.    9.  This   section    restates    the   stand- 
ards for  Bonneville's  wholesale  power  rates 
which  are  provided  In  existing  law,  applies 
these  standards  to  the  rates  for  the  trans- 
mission   of    non-Federal    power,    and    adds 
the  requirements  to  provide  revenue   suffi- 
cient to  pay  debt  services  on  revenue  bonds 
Issued.  All  rates  are  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Sec.  10.  This  section  allows  the  adminis- 
trator to  establish  uniform  rates  through- 
out   the    region    or    throughout    prescribed 
transmission  areas.  It  also  places  an  obliga- 
tion to  equitably  allocate  transmission  sys- 
tem costs  between  Federal  and  non -Federal 
utilization. 

Sec.  11.  This  section  establishes  the  Bon- 
nevlUe Power  Administration  Fund  which 
wUl  be  the  depository  of  aU  funds  which 
are  received  by  BonnevlUe.  The  administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  Fund  for  any  purpose  which  is  neces- 
eary  under  this  Act,  the  BonnevlUe  Project 
Act,  or  for  any  legally  incurred  expenses. 
Specific  categories  of  expenditure  are  out- 
Uned  to  make  clear  the  extent  of  this 
authority.  The  Fund  wUl  also  include  trust 
funds  deposited  by  non-Federal  agencies  to 
pay  the  cost  of  power  purchased  or  faculties 
constructed  Ui  behalf  of  such  agencies  by 
the  admliUstrator.  The  variety,  size  and 
quantity  of  trust  fund  transactions  entered 
Into  by  the  administrator  are  expected  to 
Increase  substantially  in  the  future. 

BonnevUle  is  subject  to  the  budget  and 
audit  provisions  of  the  Oovemment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  This  would  require  the 
administrator  to  submlti  »  budget  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  OMB 
for  review  and  then  to  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations committees  which  currently  re- 
view BonnevUle's  appropriation  requests 
This  method  would  aUow  for  the  same  kind 
of  review  that  BPA  appropriations  currently 
undergo.  Specific  reference  Is  made  to  31 
U.S.C.  850  and  Its  relationship  to  several  sec- 
tions of  the  BonnevlUe  Project  Act.  There  is 
no  Intent  In  this  section  to  change  the  inter- 
pretation which  BonnevUle  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  made  of  these  sections 
and  their  relationship  to  current  legal  re- 
quirements upon  BonnevUle. 

Sec.  12.  This  section  allows  BonnevUle  to 
request  Investment  of  surplus  funds  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  direct,  general 
obligations  of.  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 


States.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  may  deposit  moneys  from 
the  Fund  tn  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or 
other  United  States  depository. 

Sec.  13.  The  administrator  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  seU  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  construction  of  the  trans- 
mission system.  The  maximum  amount  out- 
standing at  any  time  Is  limited  to  $1.25  bU- 
llon. 

Debt  service  on  the  bonds  Is  payable  from 
Bonneville's  net  proceeds.  Net  proceeds  "are 
the  amounts  remaining  in  the  Bonneville 
Fund  after  paying  BonnevUle's  O&M  and 
other  related  costs.  The  administrator  is 
prohibited  from  making  a  payment  from  the 
net  proceeds  to  the  Reclamation  fund  or  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  untu 
he  has  met  such  of  the  currently  due  debt 
service  on  the  revenue  bonds. 

The  bonds  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wiU  be  In  the  form,  of  the  ma- 
turities and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  account  the  terms  and 
conditions  prevaUing  In  the  market  for  sim- 
ilar bonds,  the  useful  life  of  .the  faculties  for 
which  the  bonds  are  Issued,  and  the  financing 
practices  of  the  utUity  industry.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  the  bonds  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  £o  as  to  provide 
an  Interest  rate  comparable  to  that  for  bonds 
of  a  simUar  quality. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  3363.  A  biU  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  energy  by  requiring  that 
certain  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  the  windows  in  such  buildings  can 
be  opened  and  closed  msmually.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hou:yng 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

OPEN  WINDOWS  IN  AMERICA  TO  SAVE  PVEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  open  the 
windows,  America.  Think  how  often  we 
have  aU  been  in  airtight  buildings  in 
which  we  stifled  or  shivered.  Increasing- 
ly, we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
shutting  ourselves  into  these  airtight, 
air-conditioned,  tomb-like  buildings  that 
use  up  and  waste  immense  amounts  of 
energy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  the 
features  of  most  modem  ofHce  and  com- 
mercial buildings  is  that  they  are  con- 
structed with  permanently  sealed  win- 
dows that  cannot  be  opened.  These 
buildings  are  designed  to  provide  a  com- 
pletely controlled  artificial  environ- 
ment— heat  in  the  winter  and  air-con- 
ditioning in  the  summer  regardless  of 
outside  weather  conditions,  v 

The  result  is  an  Immense  v^aste  of  en- 
ergy resoiirces  on  the  many  days  when 
reasonable  comfort  could  be  achieved 
simply  by  ipening  a  window. 

As  a  stejf  toward  opening  the  windows 
in  Americfe,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
that  would  require  that  all  buildings  con- 
structed or  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  future  must  have  win- 
dows that  can  be  opened. 

Air-conditioning  now  consumes  about 
4  percent  of  the  total  energy  used  each 
year  in  the  United  States.  That  percent- 
age, however,  understates  the  impact  of 
air-conditiorinR  demands  on  our  na- 
tional energy  supply.  For  e.xample.  at  a 
time  when  we  have  realized  belatedly  the 
need  for  a  long-term  and  continuing  en- 
ergy conservation  program,  energy  use 
for  air-conditioning  is  growing  at  a  raj. id 
rate — about  15  percent  each  year. 
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In  addition,  the  demand  for  electricity 
for  air-conditioning  obviously  Is  not 
spread  evenlj'  through  the  year.  It  is  con- 
centrated into  a  few  short  months.  To 
meet  the  relatively  brief  peak  demand 
for  electricity  for  air-conditioning  re- 
quires the  use  of  relatively  ineflBcient  and 
costly  pea.kload  electrical  generating 
equipment. 

We  can  reduce  to  some  degree  our 
growing  use  of  energ>-  for  air-condilion- 
ing  by  the,  simple  step  of  construct.ing 
buildings  so  our  oflBces  and  shops  can  be 
opened  to  the  natural  environment. 

The   Federal   Government,   I   belle\e. 
sl^ould  provide  leadership  in  energy  con- 
servation in  the  design  of  its  own  biuld 
ings  and  of  the  buildings  it  helps 
finance. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  recognized  this  responsibility  and 
will  begin  construction  this  spring  of  a 
new  Federal  office  building  designed  spe- 
cifically for  cnergj'  conservation.  Inno- 
vations in  this  pilot  project  are  expected 
to  reduce  energy-  consumption  by  30  to 
50  percent. 

I  think,  however,  we  need  not  wait  for 
the  results  of  that  pilot  project  to  move 
ahead  with  this  one  basic  requirement 
for  new  Federal  or  federally  financed 
buildings.  Let  us  make  it  possibl^  to  open 
the  windows  in  America. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  ETl  t  S 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    41  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower  >.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javitsi, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were 
added  as  cospoj^eors  of  S.  411,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
pui-poses.  * 

S.    2871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovehn,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <  Mr.  Inouye  > . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Marjland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2871.  the  food  program  technical 
amendments  bill. 

S.     3163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA*  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Graved  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
3163,  relating  to  budget  requests  for  the 
advance  funding  of  certain  education 
programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  202 

.'Vt  the  request  of  Mr.  Gritfin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph i,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Hathaway  >  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  des- 
ignating the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the  official 
rfi.ide;.ce  of  the  Vice  President,  effective 
upon  the  termination  of  sei-vice  of  tlie 
incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Operati'^n'. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SKMATK    COKCUKBTIfT    RESOLnTION    74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGoterw.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mow- 
TOTA)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  a.s  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resohition  74,  ex- 
pressing the  sen^e  of  the  Congress  that 
certain  education  progrems  should  be 
funded  on  an  advance  basis. 


Consa-vatlon  Fund  Act  <A  1965  so  as  to 
authorize  the  develoiMnent  of  Indoor 
recreatlMi  facilities  In  certain  areas. 

S.  3301.  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
27.  1972— Pubnc  Law  92-578— Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMFNT    NO.    1026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey >.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoi-F),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gbavel)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Amendment  No. 
1026,  relating  to  payments  under  the  im- 
pact aid  program  to  school  distiicts 
which  have  a  high  concentration  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  on.  or  wliose  parents 
work  on.  Federal  property. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
FENCING  OP  STOLEN  GOODS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  full  committee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  April  30  and  May  2,  1974,  at  10 
ajn.,  into  criminal  redistribution  or 
fencing  of  stolen  goods  and  its  impact 
on  legitimate  business  activities.  The 
hearings  on  April  30  will  be  held  in  room 
1224.  and  on  May  2  in  room  1312.  both 
in  tbe  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
A  complete  list  ol  wltnea&es  Till  be  re- 
leased br  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 

These  sessions  win  mark  a  continu- 
ance (rf  hearings  Into  this  subject  area 
begrm  last  year  when  the  committee  be- 
gan its  overview  of  criminal  redistribu- 
tion of  stolen  goods  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  City  areas,  and  how  they 
are  supportive  of  the  $16  billion  that  the 
Commerce  Department  estimates  is  the 
yearly  cost  of  property  thievery  nation- 
ally and  the  $1 '  2  billion  in  hijacking  and 
thievery  losses  yearly  from  air,  track, 
rail,  and  maritime  carriers. 

Furthpi"  information  regarding  these 
hearings  can  be  obtained  from  the  offices 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  extension  5-5175. 


NOTICE  OP  HE.^RINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PARKS  AND  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mv.  President,  I  wish 
to  aimounce  for  the  information  of  the 
Seiiate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
liearings  havet  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  May  9.  1974.  at  10  am.  in  room  3110 
Dlrksen  Senate  OfQce  Building,  on  the 
following  bills: 

S.  605,  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30. 
1944,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establLnh- 
.ment  of  the  Harpers  Ferrj-  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  2661,  to  amend  the  I  and  and  Water 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presto- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  tn  the  Record  the  text  of  a  Joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  dealing  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Sematx  Joint  Rtsolctiok  6f 
Whereas,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
the  United  States  of  America    vaa  granted 
sorerelgnty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In 
perpetutty;    and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  essential 
to  the  defense  and  national  security  of 
the  United  States  of  i^eSrlca;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  economy  and  Uiteroceanlc 
commerce  of  the  Uuited  States  of  America 
•and  the  remainder  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  valuable  exports  from  Virginia 
go  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  distant 
reaches  of  the   gjobe.  and 

Wherefw.  tinder  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  Dnltcd  8t»tcs  of  America,  the  Panama 
Canal  has  provided  uninterrupted  peace- 
time transit  to  all  nations;   and 

Whereas,  the  tradltloually  unatable  nature 
c/f  Panamanian  politics  and  government 
poses  an  Impltctt  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  interests  of  the  Unlt«d  Btates  of  America 
jtervcd  by  tbe  Pmnmaam.  Canal;  and 

WbeiVMk  ttie  Bcinfriallc  at  Panama  possesses 
imMlaer  latm  toduktcal  an*  oMuasartel  ex- 
p«rtlB»  to  aaeetlvcty  opant*  and  maintain 
tb*  Canal  aor  tta*  capaMItty  to  maet  the 
g-nir-tTi£  i^mnniig  placed  upon  Mm  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Canal  represents  a  five  bUllon 
dollar  Inveartment  on  the  part  at  the  peo- 
pla  oS  t*ie  tiBlted  States  of  Amerlra;  no^, 
tharvf  ocv.  be  It 

Beeolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  tbe  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  requests  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reject  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  insist  that  the  terms  of  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  as  subsequent- 
ry  amended  be  adhered  and  and  retained; 
and 

Be  It  fviTtlier  resolved.  That  the  Clerk 
of  the  Senate  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  Richard  M.  NUon,  President  of  the 
United  States;  Gerald  B.  Ford.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  UiUted  States;  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer. Secretary  of  State;  Cart  Albert.  Speak- 
er of  the  House;  J.  WUHam  Pulbrlght, 
Chalrrpan,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; and  to  each  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Uni'.eJ  awes. 


SE.'>:AT0R  METCALFS  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  NORTH  AMEiilCAN  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  M.ANSFIEID.  Jlr.  Pre?ident, 
earlier  this  month  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  prepared 
ar  ac^dress  for  the  North  American  Wild- 


life Conference  held  in  Denver.  Cola 
Senator  Mttcalf  Is  one  of  the  Natkn's 
leading  experts  In  the  field  of  legislation 
as  It  afreets  preservation  and  protection 
of  our  wildlife  and  In  all  matters  relating 
to  natural  resource  development.  I  was 
especially  impressed  with  his  address  in 
view  of  his  detailed  consideration  of 
public  land  poUcies  as  they  relate  to  wild- 
life management  and  the  growing  con- 
cern over  the  development  of  Federal 
coal  deposits.  I  am  confident  that  the 
conference  found  his  advice  and  coun^l 
valuable  and  I  was  especially  pleased 
^-ith  his  strong  endorsement  of  my 
amendment  to  S.  425,  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act.  Senator  Metcalf 
speaks  not  only  from  many  years  of  In- 
volvement in  conservation  and  resource 
development  but,  also,  as  one  of  the  keen 
legal  minds  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  April 
3  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
Since  mailing  you  a  first  draft  of  a  speech 
tmder  the  tlUe  assigned,  I  have  held  some 
hearings  on  T"*"'"e  in  the  West  and  have 
had  secofid  thoughts  about  my  tt^lc  to  cover 
your  conference.  Consequently  I  changed  my 
topic  to  cover  mining  and  the  publics  re- 
source."?. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  wide  movement  for  Vae  greatest 
giveaway  of  public  lands  and  public  redources 
in  history. 

The  hearings  Just  completed  are  on  the 
various  phases  of  haid  rock  mining,  includ- 
ing the  Mining  Law  of  1872.  This  Is  the  only 
law  that  puts  the  land  use  decision  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  developer.  The  ailner — 
Individual  or  corporation — alone  decides  that 
mining  development  U  the  best  use  of  pub- 
lic lands,  without  regard  to  other  values.  Nor 
are  thera  requiremenU  for  rebabUltatlon. 

Under  the  1872  law,  individuals  or  cor- 
poration* go  onto  the  people's  land  witho^it 
paying  a  fee,  with  a  minimum  of  regulation, 
file  a  claim  on  the  resotirces  of  the  land 
which  does  not  belong  to  them  and  without 
paying  the  people  who  own  these  resources. 
Other  minerals — among  them  oil,  gas  and 
coal — are  developed  under  leases  by  our  Fed- 
eral government.  The  leasing  system  does 
give  Sxe  landowner — the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  our  Federal  government — a 
role  In  deciding  the  proper  use  of  the  land. 
It  also  provides  for  payment  to  the  owner 
for  the  use  of  the  land  and  protection  for 
other  resource  values. 

So  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  great 
concern  from  great  national  organizations 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  to  continue  wise  land  itse,  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  I  am  concerned 
and  hope  that  you  will  make  this  a  high 
point  on  your  agenda. 

But  even  more  than  my  concern  over  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  to  ex- 
ploit the  people's  resotirces  is  my  concern 
over  the  strip  mining  of  coal  In  the  West 
and  the  potentials  contained  In  the  recent 
act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  BepresentaUves.  This 
la  the  range  where  the  buffalo  roamed.  To- 
day it  abounds  In  deer,  antelope,  pheasant 
and  grotise.  RecenUy,  there  was  a  wild  turkey 
season  In  southeastern  Montana. 
Now  for  some  history. 

The  concern  with  land  aiid  minerals  dates 
bttclc  to  Colonial  times  when  the  original 
colonies  ceded  claims  to  the  western  lands 
and  minerals  to  the  Federal  government.  The 
Land  Ordinance  of  1785  reserved  one-third 
of  certain  minerals  automatically  to  the  Fed- 
eral   government.   Congress   In  ttim   began 
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selective  mineral  reservation  and  preserva- 
tion policies  In  1807.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  and 
dispose  of  public  land. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Congressional 
and  public  concern  over  minerals  in  public 
^  land  originally  dealt  mainly  with  "scarce" 
and  "valuable"  minerals — such  as  gold,  sliver 
and  copper.  Coal  and  coal  ownership  ques- 
tions were  not  originally  a  major  concern  of 
those  interested  In  minerals.  Coal  land  ad- 
ministration, however,  was  treated  In  the 
same  amblguotis  fashion. 

Public  land  and  mineral  policy  grew  from 
a  classic  conflict  between  groups  with  a 
laissez  f  aire  development  attitude  and  groups 
who,  for  various  reasons,  wanted  public  con- 
trol and  planned  development  of  the  virgin 
frontiers.  Although  the  lines  of  conflict  were 
seldom  clearly  and  easily  drawn  between 
these  groups,  this  basic  clash  was  the  under- 
current In  almost  all  of  tbe  debates  sur- 
rounding public  land  and  public  minerals. 

The  movement  for  land  use  reform  grew 
In  the  1880'r  mingling  with  several  other 
movements.  They  Included  Greely's  land  set- 
tlement movement  and  the  idea  of  some 
economic  theorists  who  saw  the  public  lands 
as  a  "safety  valve"  bleeding  off  surplus  labor 
from  the  East.  These  forces  pushed  for  some 
form  of  federally  controlled,  cheap  system 
of  land  settlement.  These  same  forces  were 
concerned  that  any  land  development  policy 
would  qtUckly  be  exploited  by  speculators 
who  would  rip  off  tremendous  profits  while 
scuttling  the  program's  Intent. 

This  posslbUity  of  exploitation  inhibited 
enactment  of  settlement  laws  for  years. 
President  Buchanan  vetoed  forerunners  of 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  Among  other 
things  he  feared  that  such  legislation  would 
enable  capitalists  using  dummy  entrymen  to 
accumulate  large  tracts  of  land  solely  for 
corporate  profit.  Reacting  to  this  veto,  Con- 
gress amended  what  became  the  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  to  require  homesteadlng  appli- 
cants to  swear  they  would  use  their  land  for 
settlement  and  cultivation. 

But  Congressional  safety  meastires,  for 
reasons  Including  an  Inadequate  and  some- 
times corrupt  administration,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  wldescale  misuse  of  public 
•"wlandB.^MlBuse  of  the  lands  aroused  Indigna- 
tion in  tbe  mld-lSOCs  when  land  scandals 
were  common.  In  1886  Governor  Alvln  Saun- 
ders of  Nebraska  urged  his  legislature  to 
petition  Congress  to  prohibit  disposal  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  any  ptupose  other  than  actual 
setrtlement. 

The  actual  beginning  of  the  movement 
away  from  exploitation  of  minerals  and  gov- 
ernment laissez  falre  attitude  began  In  1851 
when  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Thompson 
found  It  difficult  to  reconcile  the  inconsist- 
ent Federal  minerals  policy.  While  he  was 
looking  for  tmiformlty  of  policy,  his  actions 
did  bring  the  question  of  disposal  of  public 
resotirces  Into  the  light  once  more. 

Congress  tried  many  methods  to  deal  with 
the  minerals  on  public  lands  problem  sub- 
sequent to  reserving  certain  minerals  (In- 
cluding coal)  In  the  Homestead  Act. 

Congressional  Intent  and  government  In- 
terest manifested  themselves  In  curious  ways 
from  1866  to  1870,  but  the  strictly  laissez 
falre  policies  were  by  now  at  least  officially 
not  in  vogue.  For  the  rest  of  tbe  19th  Cen- 
tury fuel  minerals  were  handled  by  piece- 
meal legislation  which,  for  the  most  part, 
failed  to  consider  the  whole  range  of  the 
policy  problems. 

While  Congress  began  to  change  Its  policies, 
the  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  public  lands  began  to  change 
theirs.  As  early  as  1876,  S  8.  Burdett,  then 
the  Land  Commissioner,  expressed  fears 
speculation  would  preempt  settlement.  The 
first  actions  to  classify  and  thereby  reserve 
and  prescribe  land  use  came  from  pressure 
exerted  by  Major  Powell  and  the  Public  Land 
Commission  In  1879.  By  then  valuable  pub- 
lic domain  augmented  the  work  of  conserva- 


tion and  settlement-oriented  factions  to  con- 
trol and  preserve  mineral  deposits. 

A  series  of  executive  and  Congressional  ac- 
tions in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century 
tightened  public  control  over  public  land 
and  resources.  P>romotlon  of  homesteadlng 
rather  than  outright  sales  o-  lands  was  one 
method  the  government  used  to  foU  con- 
cealed commercial  exploitation.  That  tactic 
was  not  exceptionally  successful.  Homestead 
revision  legislation  began  to  reflect  more  con- 
cern over  misuse  of  homestead  land.  Provi- 
sions In  the  1904  Klnkald  and  Enlarged 
Homestead  Acts  limited  entries  and  Implied 
a  type  of  classification  (and  therefore  regu- 
lation) of  the  lands,  but  since  there  were  no 
enforcement  provisions,  restrictions  were  not 
significant.  Even  President  Taft,  who  had 
some  reservations  about  government  inter- 
ference, used  a  measure  providing  for  the 
classification  of  the  remaining  public  lands 
"according  to  their  principal  value  or  use." 
Taft's  measures  won  Congressional  approval. 
The  preservation-conservation  attitude 
toward  public  minerals  and  public  lands 
found  one  of  Its  most  ardent  and  active 
spokesmen  In  Taft's  predecessor,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  wondered  whether  the 
government  and  the  people  were  getting 
their  fair  share  from  Federally-owned  coal 
lands.  To  remedy  this  he  began  "withdraw- 
ing" large  acreages  of  mineral  lands  from  dis- 
posal under  the  mining  law  whUe  advocating 
the  then  novel  "multiple  use"  Idea.  The  op- 
position Included  speculators  and  developers, 
Westerners  interested  In  attracting  more  peo- 
ple and  money  to  their  areas,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  settle  on  public  lands. 

In  1907,  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  to  pass 
preservation-oriented  legislation  on  the  coal 
lands.  He  primarily  stressed  the  need  for 
conservation  of  the  remaining  mineral  fuels 
in  the  public  domain^  not  only  to  prevent 
waste  but  also  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the 
remaining  coal  resources  for  futtire  genera- 
tions. He  felt  that  "mineral  fuels,  like  the 
forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be 
treated  as  public  utUltles." 

Roosevelt  recommended  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  this  resource  would 
be  to  enact  "such  legislation  as  would  pro- 
vide for  title  to  and  development  of  the  sur- 
face land  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
right  to  the  tmderlylng  mineral  fuels  In 
regions  where  these  may  occur,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  these  mineral  fuels  tinder  a  leasing 
system  on  conditions  which  would  Inure  to 
the  benefit  of  tbe  public  as  a  whole." 

Although  he  did  not  iq)eclfy  the  detaUs  of 
such  legislation,  he  felt  the  system  should  be 
administered  "In  the  spirit  of  generosity" 
which  bad  characterized  otir  earlier  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands.  After  noting  that  30 
million  acres  of  coal  fields  had  already  passed 
Into  private  ownership,  he  suggested  that 
legislation  of  the  type  he  proposed  would 
give  the  Congress  ample  opporttinlty  to 
determine  how  the  two  systems — private 
ownership  and  public  leasing— operating 
side  by  side,  actually  worked. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  69th  Congress 
several  Congressmen  Introduced  a  number  of 
bUls  to  Implement  Roosevelt's  concept  pro- 
viding for  both  severance  of  surface  rights 
from  underlying  minerals  and  for  leasing. 
Partially  because  of  Congressional  lethargy 
and  partially  because  of  strong  opposition, 
none  of  the  first  series  of  bills  ever  made  it 
out  of  committee. 

Roosevelt  did  not  give  upj  Later  In  1907  he 
announced  to  Congress  that  experience  In 
other  countries  of  the  world  had  proved  that 
coal  mining  and  agriculture  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive.  On  his  last  day  In  office, 
Roosevelt  signed  an  act  permitting  severance. 
The  statute  provided  that  a  good  faith  entry- 
man  under  the  non-mlneral  laws  of  land 
later  classified  as  valuable  for  coal  might 
nevertheless  receive  a  patent  to  the  surface, 
subject,  however,  to  a  reservation  of  the  coal 
to  the  United  States  with  a  right  to  prospect 
for  and  mine  the  coal. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Taft  administra- 
tion (1910)  this  act  was  liberalized  to  permit 
entry  under  the  nonmlneral  land  acts  even 
after  land  withdrawal  or  coal  land  classifica- 
tion. 

With  this  background,  the  measmre  which 
became  the  1916  Stock  Raising  Homestead 
Act  was  introduced,  first  in  1914  by  New 
Mexico  Congressman  Harvey  B.  Ferguson. 
The  measure  was  pushed  through  Congress 
in  a  sligiitly  different  form  two  years  later 
by  Colorado  Congressman  Edgar  T.  Taylor, 
who  lived  to  regret  his  accomplishment.  One 
of  tlie  major  selling  points  of  the  Stock 
Raising  Homestead  Act  was  that  the  land  to 
be  homesteaded  was  "chlefiy  valuable  for 
grazing  and  rilsing  forage  crops."  According 
to  Ferguson,  the  main  object  of  such  a 
measure  was  to  "restore  and  promote  the 
livestock  and  meat  producing  capacity  of  the 
semi-arid  states,  and  ...  to  furnish  homes 
to  landless  and  homeless  citizens  of  our 
country,"  As  with  the  other  homestead 
measures,  coal  and  other  mmeral  rights  were 
to  be  retained  by  .the  government  and  no 
commutation  uas  to  be  allowed.  Less  than  18 
years  later,  Taylor  conceded  that  these 
grazing  lands  should  be  retained  in  Federal 
ownership.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 
so  provided,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes 
repealed  the  Stock  Raismg  Homestead  Act. 

And  so  today  In  the  West  we  have  more 
than  60  million  acres  of  divided  ownership, 
divided  ownership  of  two  main  types.  We 
have  land  where  the  ranchers  and  suburban 
homeowners  own  surface  rights  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  reserved  for 
themselves  the  mineral  rights.  This  was  one 
of  the  great  conservation  victories  of  that 
time.  Men  and  women  Interested  In  wise  use 
for  the  benefit  of  all  people  were  told  they 
had  won  a  great  victory  In  saving  these  re- 
sources for  the  Nation  and  maintaining  the 
mineral  rights  m  the  ownership  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

This  divided  ownership  of  surface  rights 
and  mineral  rights  exists  not  only  where 
the  government  has  never  given  Its  mineral 
rights,  but  sometimes  occurs  when  the  min- 
eral rights  are  sold  separately  from  surface 
rights.  So  one  man  owns  the  surface — and 
another  the  underlying  minerals.  Then  there 
is  a  third  type  of  divided  ownership.  An  ex- 
ample is  In  Southeastern  Montana,  where 
the  Tongue  River  Reservation  of  Northern 
Cheyennes  was  opened  for  settlement  after 
the  land  had  been  taken  from  the  Indians. 
The  Federal  government  retained  mineral 
rights.  Then  Congress  decided  It  had  been 
wrong  to  take  that  land  away  from  the  In- 
dians and  so  Congress  returned  to  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Tribe  the  mineral  rights  to 
that  land.  In  that  area,  surface  rights  are 
owned  by  ranchers,  llvestockmen  and  farm- 
ers and  mineral  rights  are  owned  by  the 
Indian  Tribe, 

The  issue  of  divided  ownership  of  min- 
erals, especially  coal,  has  become  mca-e  press- 
ing with  the  energy  crisis-Inspired  ptish  to 
develop  all  coal.  This  push  for  development 
could  result  In  the  greatest  American  land 
resources  giveaway  in  history.  There  are 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
would  give  to  the  surface  owner  the  public 
right  to  strip  mme  the  publicly-owned  coal- 
give  the  surface  owner  the  veto  power  over 
development  of  a  public  resource — allow  the 
surface  owner  to  built  a  toll  gate  on  the 
way  to  access  to  public  resotirces.  Enactment 
of  such  legislation  could  lead  to  purchase 
of  these  public  rights  by  the  coal  companies. 
Such  action  would  reverse  the  victories  won 
not  long  ago  by  conservationists  and  gov- 
ernment officials  who  wanted  to  protect  tbe 
people's  Interest.  The  giveaway  would  entaU 
billions  of  tons  of  coal — gold^  If  you  wUl — 
that  belong  to  all  of  the  peoplS  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

We  would  all  lose  in  that/ giveaway — lose 
to  the  enormous  profit  ot/  coal  companies 
and  surface  iandowner^-€^e  landowners  by 
and  large  are  desceitaant."?  of  homesteaders 
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wl^o  hare  already  profited  from  the  land  by 
its  agricultural  settlement.  The  giveaway 
would  be  an  undreamed  of  bonus,  a  bonus 
vvhlch  the  original  hocoesteaders  thought 
'.'  nuid  never  be  theirs.  Those  homestea<iers 
*-ent  In  to  derelop  that  land  agriculturally, 
r.ot  to  develop  It  for  mining.  Theirs  was  aa 
inveormeut  for  agriculture-related  gain,  no6 
Tor  mineral -related  gain.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment In  allowing  the  homesteaders  to  enter 
that  land  while  r«ser\lng  the  minerals  to  all 
the  peDpte  erf  the  United  Statt-a  recognized 
that  the  Biinerals  belong  to  everyone,  were 
for  everyone's  use  and  profit. 

Senator  Man^eld  haa  tried  to  meet  the 
is3i;e-  of  the  people's  coal  and  the  people's 
minerals  under  tlie  graztnp.  homestead  and 
other  laws  by  laying  we  will  not  disturb 
the  surface  rights,  we  wtll  leave  that  coal 
lu  the  ground  preserving  it  for  use  only  In 
a  grave  natlorial  emergency,  rather  than 
strip  mining  It. 

Under  the  Mansfield  amendment,  publicly- 
owned  coal  beneath  privately-owned  surface 
land  can  only  be  mined  by  underground 
methods.  His  amendment  complements  ex- 
isting law.  It  recognizes  otir  Federal  govern- 
ment's rights  to  regulate  and  protect  our 
public  resources  in  the  public  Interest.  That 
coat  will  stay  in  the  banX.  The  use  of  that 
coal  l8  not  "lost  forever."  Congress  can  al- 
ways change  the  law  and  provide  for  tlie 
nilrUng  of  coal. 

Despite  Industry  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  Mansfield  amendment  does  not  prevent 
strip  mining  of  all  publicly-owned  coal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more  coal  that  would 
not  be  aftected  by  the  Mansfield  amendment 
than  woiild  be.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  concerned  solely  with  divided  ownership. 

But  one  thing  Congress  can  never  do:  Con- 
gress can  never  regain  our  public  resource* 
once  they  are  given  away.  Congress  can  never 
restore  resources  that  are  wasted.  Congress 
can  and  must  protect  our  public  resources, 
for  the  next  and  succeeding  generatloos. 

You  should   take  an  {Krtlve  role  In   Con- 
gressional action.  Tou  shotild  let  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  know  how  you  feel 
,  about  the  surface   mining   reclamation   act 
and   the  Mansfield  amendment  to  S.  425. 


ARBOR    DAY 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today 
mark5  the  102d  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day. 
This  annual  observance  which  began  in 
my  home  State  of  Nebraska  has  spread 
throughoot  the  United  States  and  into  a 
number  trfforelgn  cotmtrles  as  well 

"Hie  philosophy  behind  Arbor  Day  Is 
simple.  The  idea  is  to  devote  1  day  each 
spring  to  the  planting  of  trees.  Bdiind 
such  a  simple  thought,  however,  rested 
the  dreams  'of  one  man  who  cared  deeply 
about  the  beauty  of  the  American  coun- 
tryside. 

I  refer  to  the  man  responsible  for 
Arbor  Day:  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Morton 
was  not  a  native  Netntiskan.  He  moved  to 
the  fiat  plains  of  Nebraslca  as  a  young 
miin.  His  combined  interests  of  horticul- 
ture. Journalism,  and  public  service  gave 
birth  to  Arbor  Day. 

As  a  horticulturist.  Morton  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  the  land.  He  transformed 
Ills  160  acres  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  into  a  beautiful  setting  filled 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  As  a  news- 
paperman, he  used  the  printed  word  to 
encourage  his  neighbors  to  do  Hlcewlse.  As 
a  public  servant,  he  carried  his  message 
throughout  Nebra-ska  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  TerritOTy.  president  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  and  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  un<Jer  President  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  Is  remembered  most  as  the 
father  of  Arbor  Day. 
In  1872  M<Hlon  told  Nebraskans: 
If  •very  farmer  in  Nebraska  wUl  plant  out 
and  cultivate  an  orchard  and  a  flower  garden, 
together  with  a  few  fM-est  trees,  this  will  be- 
come mentally  and  morally  the  best  agricul- 
tural state  In  the  Union. 

Nebraskans  responded  to  the  challenge. 
That  first  year  more  than  a  million  trees 
were  planted.  By  the  time  the  mass  tree- 
planting  day  became  an  official  State 
observance  in  1888,  .some  600  million  trees 
had  been  planted.  Tlie  idea  spread  quick- 
ly into  otlier  States.  Today  it  is  nation- 
wJde. 

Mr.  President,  7  yeai-s  ago  a  delegation 
from  Nebraska  brought  a  ginkgo  tree 
from  Artxjr  Lodge,  Mr.  Morton's  home, 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  That  tree  vras 
planted  on  the  grounds  of  Capitol  Hill  to 
comjoiemorate  Arbor  Day.  Just  recently. 
I  had  a  chance  to  pause  and  take  note  of 
the  growth  of  that  tree  in  these  past  7 
years. 

It  has  grown  almost  three  times  its 
original  size.  It  Is  becoming  tall  and 
sturdy.  It  stands  proudly  to  remind  us 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton's  dream.  A  nation 
can  only  be  as  beautiful  as  its  people  will 
permit.  That  ginkgo  tree  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  America  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  place  In  which  to  Mve. 

Some  may  question  the  merit  of  setting 
aside  1  day  each  year  for  Arbor  Day.  Such 
people  do  not  care  about  conservation 
aiKl  preservation  of  the  environment. 
They  do  not  care  to  leave  their  children 
a  home  that  is  made  pletisant  because  of 
its  beautiful  setting. 

Arbor  Day  1974  is  more  of  a  challenge 
than  it.  was  In  the  time  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton.  I  hope  the  American  people  are 
as  willing  to  meet  the  challenge  as  were 
our  ancestors  a  hundred  years  ago. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  convinced  for  some  time  that  sohu- 
energy  c«n  prove  its  real  value  by  more 
intensive  application  on  the  farm.  To 
that  end,  I  have  sponsored  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  which  would  not 
only  provide  for  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  solar  research  on  the  farm  but 
would  also  establish  a  solar/agricultural 
research  center.  I  have  suggested  that 
such  a  center  might  be  attached  to  the 
EROS  complex  in  Skrax  Falls.  8.  Dak. 

The  wisdom  of  that  suggestion  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  imaginative  work  of 
Solar  Gardens  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Tcan  Lackey,  they 
are  growing  tomatoes  by  making  inten- 
sive use  of  the  Sun's  energy.  I  am  con- 
fident that  South  Dakota  farmers  and 
EROS  scientists  could  make  an  effecttve 
team  If  their  efforts  were  Joined  on  be- 
half of  accelerated  solar  energy  research. 
The  work  of  Solar  Gardens  is  a  fine  dem- 
onstration Ol  the  potential  for  expanded 
solar  energy  In  South  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  explaining  the  n-ork  of  Solar  Gar- 
dens be  iMinted  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RECoitD, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus- 
Leader,  Apr.  14.  l»74I 
HTDaopoincs  Usro  To  Gaow  Tomatoes  In- 
DOOaS  AT  SOLAK  OAaoEKS  Plakt  Neas  Stoux 

Faixs 

(By  Tom  Gra\'es) 

If  Tom  Lackey  Is  a  prophet,  farmers  of  the 
future  will  stop  tUltng  the  soil  and  concen- 
trate on  growing  cropar  through  hydroponics. 

"Hydroponics,"  the  system  o*  growing 
plants  in  a  solution  of  water  and  nutrients,  is 
being  demonstrated  at  the  Solar  Gardens, 
East  Highway  16,  where  "Big  Red"  tomatoes 
are  grown  for  commercial  sale. 

The  toraiito  plants  are  grown  In  three  giant 
preenhouses,  lighted  and  warmed  by  the  sun 
and  fed  by  a  system  of  constant  Irrigation. 

"We  completely  control  the  environment  in 
the  greenhouses,"  Lackey,  a  part-owner  of 
the  enterprise,  said.  "We  try  to  provide  as 
perfect  a  temperature  for  the  plants  as  we 
can." 

The  main  temperature  problem,  he  said.  Is 
heat,  not  cold,  even  to  the  winter. 

"On  days  when  tt  Is  only  10  degrees  out- 
side," Lackey  said,  "we  pump  heat  out."  The 
abundance  of  beat,  created  by  solar  energy, 
is  combated  by  an  exhaust  system,  a  fan 
system  and  finally  a  pad  which  clrtnilates 
water  and  cools  the  plants  by  evaporation. 

During  the  night,  ex  particularly  cold  days, 
heat  Is  pumped  in  by  fumsuies  la  each  house. 
The  temperature  and  hmnldlty  are  automati- 
cally controlled  without  manual  interference. 

The  plants  also  are  automatically  irrigated 
three  or  four  thnes  datly.  The  water  has  been 
premlxed  with  the  nutrients  necessary  for 
pinnt  growth. 

It  takes  about  four  months  from  the  day 
the  seeds  are  planted  until  they  produce  a 
ripened  toaiaXo.  For  two  months,  vine  ripened 
tomatoes  are  picked  and  then  the  plants  are 
uprooted  and  the  piocess  starts  over  again. 

With  the  use  of  three  greenhouses,  one  of 
the  crops  is  In  production  at ,  all  times.  A 
fourth  greenhouse,  soon  to  (^>eii,  wlU  also 
grow  tomatoes  and  one  of  the  original  houses 
will  be  converted  to  grow  cucnmbers. 

Lackey  said  each  greenhouse  could  produce 
a  maximum  of  90.000  pounds  of  tomatoes  a 
year,  an  to  be  distributed  to  Sioux  FUls.  "We 
dont  need  to  distribute  outside  this  area,"  he 
said.  "Three  minioa  pounds  of  tomatoes  are 
consumed  m  Stoux  Palls  annually."  be  said. 

Lackel  said  ^e  four  owners  of  the  gardens 
had  planned  originally  to  build  10  green- 
houses for  vegetable  production.  "Tbe  abort- 
age  prevented  us  from  doing  that."  he  said. 

Regardless  of  the  gas  Shortage.  Lackey  said 
he  believes  that  hydroponics  is  the  future  of 
agriculture.  "Not  only  agriculture."  Lackey 
said,  "but  the  drug  industry."  Lackey  said 
many  drugs  are  manufactured  from  agricul- 
tural products. 

He  said  there  are  a  number  of  advantages 
to  the  hjrdroponlcs  system.  One,  naturally,  Is 
that  the  crop  need  not  rely  on  weather.  An- 
other, Lackey  said.  Is  that  more  vegetables 
can  be  raised  on  less  space.  He  estimated  that 
10  times  as  mu(^  ground  is  necessary  to  raise 
tomatoes  by  the  natural  method. 

Finally,  no  chemicai  sprays  are  necessary 
and  there  Is  no  pollution  Involved  with  hy- 
droponics. "No  poUutants  leave  this  plant," 
he  said.  "It's  a  closed  system." 

The  tomatoes  grown  at  Solar  Gardens  will 
be  more  expensive  than  the  natural  variety, 
he  admitted.  But,  lAckey  said,  the  quality 
makes  up  for  the  difference  in  price. 

"We  grow  a  tasty  tomato,"  he  concluded. 


SENATOR    RANDOLPH    CONTINUES 
ENERGY  STABIL9ATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresldeDt.  edl- 
tortpls  in  three  West  Virginia  newq^apers 
earlier  this  month  clearly  point  to  the 

leadeiship  role  the  editors  feel  that  their 
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state's  aeoior  U.S.  Senator,  JimnKcs 
Randolph,  performs  on  energy  matters. 
And' they  are  right:  JEmrafcs  Randolph 
is  tne  most  senior  of  the  congressional 
workers  for  sound  national  fuels  and 
energy  policies;  and  a  willing,  tenacious 
and  effective  worker  for  energy  supply 
improvement  is  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  lead- 
ing advocate  of  United  States  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

ITie  Wheeling  News-Register  of  Thurs- 
day, April  4,  1974,  called  attention  to  a 
speech  Smator  Randolph  recently  made 
in  this  Chamber,  and  gave  emphasis  to 
these  paragraphs : 

Unless  we  can  quickly  advance  the  tech- 
nologies for  mining,  transporting,  and  burn- 
ing coal — and  then  master  the  techniques 
for  converting  tt  to  synthetic  >  natural  gas 
and  oU — our  energy  self -sufficiency  cause  Is 
lost. 

Past  research  efforts  in  the  United  States 
have  been  seriously  flavred  by  the  Inability 
of  ofDdala  to  assess  the  coal  Industry  as  a 
coal  delivery  system.  It  Is  important  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  coal  delivery  sys- 
tem extends  from  the  mine  face  where  it  Is 
dug  to  the  point  of  end-use  products.  Most 
of  the  efforts  have  been  at  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Industry's  technology  needs — ^utiliza- 
tion— even  though  key  subsystems,  such  as 
extraction,  call  for  major  Improvements. 

We  lost  time  and  momentum  when.  In 
the  early  1950*8  the  administration  In  power 
during  that  period  stopped  funding — and 
thereby  stifled — the  then  ongoing  research 
into  synthetic  liquid  fuels  and  Into  coal 
gasfllcatloQ.  ...  I  dont  want  to  see  that 
hiqipen  again. 

B\it  I  ftoar  that  the  people  might  become 

eomplaoent  and  apathetic  once  the  present 

crlsla  seems  to  have  abated  and  the  tirge 

may  be  to  "go  back  to  doing  business  as 

•  usual." 

The  News-Register  editorial  appropri- 
ately concluded : 

Thus  we  should  be  reminded  that,  as  Sen- 
ator Randolph  has  noted,  the  lifting  of  the 
Arab  oU  embargo  is  oondltlonal.  It  could  be 
relmpoeed  at  any  time.  The  need  for  action 
to  cope  with  our  energy  problems  is  as  great 
now  as  in  the  months  past. 

Then,  in  the  Huntington  Herald-Dis- 
patch of  Monday,  April  8,  1974,  there 
is  a  timely  and  appropriate  editorial  un- 
der the  headline,  "Having  'Mothballed' 
Coal  Research  Once,  Will  We  Make  the 
Same  Mistake  Again?"  That  Is  a  perti- 
nent question  and,  again.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph supplied  a  basis  for  the  question 
and  reasoning  for  the  answers. 

The  Fairmont  Times  of  Thursday, 
April  11,  1974,  also  gave  editorial  atten- 
tion to  that  State's  senior  Senator's 
speech  In  these  Chambers  under  the 
headline  "Randolph's  Warning." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  three  of  the  editorials  from  the 
West  Virginia  newspapers  cited  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ta.  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 
Apr.  4.  1974  J 

SxKATOK    Randolph's    Timxit    WAXNiNa 

US.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia  delivered  a  very  Important  warning 
In  an  address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
week  In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Arabs  lifted  the  oil  embargo  only  on  a 
probationary  basis.  They  are  giving  it  a  try 
until  June  and  as  the  Senator  cautioned. 
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after  that  they  can  do  what  they  want  to 
do. 

Now  that  gasoline  supplies  are  flowing 
again  in  this  country  and  the  winter  heat- 
ing season  has  passed,  the  danger  exists  that 
Americans  will  become  complacent  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  energy  crisis  has  been  whipped. 
Senator  Randolph  hopes  that  does  not  be- 
come tfie  case  for  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
push  ahead  on  research  and  development  of 
alternate  energy  supplies.  He  is  especially  In- 
terested in  the  coal  industry  which  he  sees 
as  the  major  oontributcM*  to  any  program  de- 
signed Ut  give  the  United  States  energy  self- 
Eufflcleney. 

However,  such  a  move  will  require  unprece- 
dented growth  in  coal  production  from  to- 
day's 590  million  tons  to  almost  2  billion  an- 
nual tons  by  1985.  But  as  Senates  Randolph 
pointed  out  the  coal  Industry  Is  technologi- 
cally deficient.  Expert  skills  are  needed  in 
systems  analysis,  research  management,  and 
technical  areas  as  diverse  as  process  chem- 
istry and  environmental  monitoring.  Frankly, 
Sen.  Randolph  said,  the  coal  Industry  today 
lacks  the  technology  to  mine  enough  coal. 
And  once  coal  is  mined,  the  technology  to 
make  its  use  completely  acceptable  is  still 
lacking. 

"Unless  we  can  quickly  advance  the  tech- 
nologies for  mining,  transpm-ting,  and  burn- 
ing coal  and  then  master  the  techniques  for 
converting  it  to  synthetic  nattiral  gas  and  oil, 
our  energy  self-sufficiency  cause  Is  lost."  Sen. 
Randolph  told  fellow  Senators. 

Fortunately,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia does  not  believe  money  will  be  a  major 
obstacle.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  government  and  industry 
to  sp>end  what  la  required  to  get  the  research 
job  done.  What  ta  needed  Is  an  agreement  on 
the  course  which  is  to  be  followed.  There 
must  be  a  united  policy  if  progress  is  to  be 
achieved. 

Sen.  Randolph  said  that  past  research  ef- 
forts in  the  United  States  have  been  seri- 
ously flawed  by  the  Inability  oi  ofllclals  to 
assess  the  ooal  Industry  as  a  coal  delivery 
system.  He  said  it  is  Important  to  underscore 
this — that  the  coal  delivery  system  extends 
from  the  mine  face  to  the  point  of  the  end- 
use  product.  As  a  result,  he  said,  most  at  the 
efforts  have  been  aimed  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  industry's  technology  needs — utiliza- 
tion—even though  key  subsystems,  such  as 
extraction,  call  for  major  Improvement. 

"We  lost  time  and  momentum  when,  in  the 
early  1950's  the  administration  in  power  dur- 
ing that  period  stopped  funding  and  thereby 
stifled  the  then  ongoing  research  into  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  and  Into  coal  gasification," 
Sen.  Randolph  said.  / 

He  doesn't  want  to  see  that  Uappen  again. 
But  he  fears  that  the  people  might  become 
complacent  and  apathetic  once  the  present 
crisis  seems  to  have  abated  and  the  urge  may 
be  to  "go  back  to  doing  business  as  usual." 

Thus  we  should  be  reminded  that  as  Sen. 
Randolph  has  noted,  the  lifting  of  the  Arab 
oU  embargo  is  conditional.  It  could  be  relm- 
poeed at  any  time.  The  need  for  action  to 
cope  with  our  energy  problems  is  aa  great 
now  as  in  the  months  past. 

[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  Apr.  8,  1974J 
Having  "Motbbaixex"  Coal  Research  Once, 

Will   Wx  Make  Samk   Mistake   Again? 

The  other  day  an  Impressive  contingent  of 
reporters  and  photographers  turned  to  report 
on  a  demonstration  out  In  Illinois  In  which 
Gov.  Walker  filled  the  tank  of  a  compact  car 
with  "gasoline"  made  from  coal,  then  set  off 
for  a  spin. 

It  was  an  impressive  example  of  vrhy  coal 
truto  can  be — with  the  prefer  research  and 
development — the  "fuel  of  the  future." 

But  It  ought  to  be  emphaslaai  that  the 
Idea  of  "liquid  coal"  just  Isn't  rMily  all  that 
new.  In  fact,  the  technology  involved  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time.  Just  how  long 


was  pointed  out  In  recent  Senate  remarks  by 
Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W.  Wa. 

Taking  due  note  of  Gov.  Walker's  lltUe 
demonstration  ^In,  Randolph  recalled  mak- 
ing a  World  War  II  flight  from  Mwgantown, 
W.  Va.,  to  Washington  National  Airport  in  a 
light  plane  fueled  with  aviation  fuel  made 
from  coal. 

"At  the  time,"  Randolph  recounted,  "we 
were  faced  with  the  menace  of  the  (German) 
U-boats  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  other  coastal  and  deeper  waters. 
The  U-boats  were  stepping  the  flow.  then,  ol 
needed  oil  Into  the  United  States." 

Because  of  the  U-boat  menace  and  the 
threatened  oil  cutoff,  the  federal  government 
authorized  experiments  to  see  if  plentiful 
coal  could  be  converted  Into  scarce  gasoline. 
Indeed  It  could.  Thus  It  was  that  Randolph 
took  that  history-making  flight  from  Mor- 
gan town. 

But  turning  out  a  few  gallons  of  "liquid 
coal"  on  an  experimental  basis  and  putting 
the  process  into  large-scale  production 
proved  two  different  things.  Before  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  making  the  process 
practical  could  be  licked,  the  war  came  to  a 
halt.  And  coal  research  became  a  casualty 
of  the  post-war  demobilization. 

With  no  money  available  to  continue  work 
on  It,  the  fact  that  coal  oould  be  converted 
Into  a  liquid  or  a  gas  remained  little  more 
than  a  laboratca-y  curiosity. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  onset  of  fears 
that  we  might  be  running  out  of  petroleum 
'  and  natural  gas,  there's  been  renewed  atten- 
tion paid  coal  research.  But,  even  so,  the 
funding  still  hasn't  been  of  the  size  needed 
to  lick  the  problems  lnv<^ved. 

Only  with  the  advent  of  the  Mideast  oU 
embargo  did  then  seem  at  last  the  posElbility 
that  coal  research  was  going  to  be  properly 
funded. 

Now,  however,  with  the  conditional  lifting 
of  the  embargo,  already  there's  talk  about 
getting  back  to  "business  as  usual.**  It  is,  as 
Randolph  pointed  out,  iix»  same  sort  of  talk 
that  resulted  In  those  early  experiments 
being  "mothballed"  at  the  end  of  war. 

Are  we  going  to  repeat  the  same  mistake? 

[From   the   Fairmont    (W.   Va.)    Times, 
Apr.  11,  19741 
i      Randolph's  Waxning 

While  Marlon  Countlans,  and  we  suspect 
most  West  Virginians,  have  had  plenty  of 
gasoline  to  go  around  since  the  days  of  the 
long  lines  back  In  early  February,  this  Is  not 
the  case  throughout  the  entire  country. 

And  even  though  the  thoughts  of  those 
endless  lines  are  only  unpleasant  memories 
that  make  for  interesting  stories  now.  Sen. 
Jennings  Randolph  still  feels  there  is  a  defi- 
nite need  for  gas  rationing  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Hotel  ar.d 
Motel  Association,  the  West  Virginia  Senator 
claimed  that  rationing  may  be  the  only  sure 
way  all  Americans  will  be  provided  a  sufH- 
cient  amoxint  of  gasidine  to  plan  their  rec- 
reation and  travel  lor  the  summer  months. 

Calling  the  energy  crisis  as  still  "a  serious 
threat,"  Randolph  said  that  "although  the 
Arab  embargo  has  been  lifted,  we  must  not 
discount  the  seriousness  of  present  energy 
problems.  In  the  years  ahead  we  mar  be 
forced  by  circumstances  to  change  our  pat- 
terns of  living." 

He  warned  Americans  not  to  return  to 
their  old  driving  habits  and  against  their  ex- 
cessive use  of  air  cpnditioneis  In  the  simuoer 
months. 

"In  fact,  rationing  may  be  the  only  method 
for  providing  each  family  with  sufficient  gas- 
oline and  the  oonfldence  to  plan  their  rec- 
reation and  travel,"  the  state's  senior  sen- 
ator stated. 

Since  Senator  Randolph  was  one  of  the  first 
to  warn  the  nation  of  the  possibility  of  an 
mergy  crisis  as  far 'back  as  19C0,  his  words 
cau't  be  taken  lightly. 
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Tet  some  of  the  rationing  plana  that  had 
been  suggested  when  the  topic  was  top  pri- 
ority around  the  country  a  few  short  months 
ago  dldnt  offer  a  family  much  gasoline  to 
use  for  their  reg^ar  day-to-day  business,  let 
alone  for  vacation  trips. 

With  seemingly  plenty  of  gasoline  to  go 
around  these  days,  the  Idea  of  rationing  seems 
ridiculous.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  with 
the  good  driving  months  beginning,  and 
many  motorists  probably  becoming  careless 
with  their  driving  habits  once  again,  that 
another  severe  shortage  could  not  creep  up. 


FERTILIZER    SnTJATION    REMAINS 
UNCERTAIN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
warm  sunshine  and  gentle  breezes  of 
springtime  maJte  their  entrance  to  the 
grain  producing  areas  of  the  Midwest, 
fanners  are  taking  to  the  fields  to  be- 
gin the  essential  process  of  food  produc- 
tion. While  their  national  government 
has  asked  them  to  produce  at.  maximum 
levels  this  year,  many  U.S.  farmers  to- 
day may  be  kept  from  responding  to  that 
call — not  because  of  any  lack  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  farmer's  part — but  because 
some  of  the  inputs  essential  to  his  reach- 
ing that  goal  may  not  be  provided  to  him. 
And,  most  important  among  those  in- 
puts he  niay  be  short  of  this  year's 
fertilizer. 

While  other  memt>ers  of  our  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  I  have  done  about  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  in  sissistlng  efforts  to  get 
maximum  production  and  eauitable  dis- 
tribution of  fertilizer  supplies,  this  year, 
a  shortage  of  these  essential  materials  Is 
still  expected.  An  updated  report  on  this 
situation,  prepared  by  Donna  Russell, 
appeared  recently  on  the  Commodity 
News  Service  wire. 

Mr.  President,  I  .would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
report,  plus  a  copy  of  another  CNS  wire 
,story  regarding  fertilizer  stocks  esti- 
mates, be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  my  remarks. 

These  reports  further  confirm  that  we 
learned  in  our  February  19  and  March  8 
hearings  on  fertilizer  which  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  I  chair.  While  I  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
tinue to  press  for  some  additional  steps 
to  be  taken  to  ease  this  situation,  time 
has  all  but  run  out  on  us  as  far  as  our 
being  able  to  do  much  more  to  increase 
fertilizer  supplies  between  now  and  the 
completion  of  tpring  planting. 

We  do,  however,  expect  to  secure  some 
general  improvements  regardiri^:  in- 
creased supplies  of  fertilizer  in  the  fu- 
ture. About  2  weeks  ago  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  took  action  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  rail  hopper  cars 
needed  to  move  fertilizer  supplies  from 
production  to  use  in  farming  areas.  Last 
week,  the  Federal  ESiergy  OfBce  accepted 
our  advice  and  Included  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry as  part  of  agriculture  for  purposes 
of  allocating  liquid  fuels  to  that  industry 
based  upon  100  percent  of  needs.  Within 
the  next  week  to  10  days  we  hope  to  hear 
further  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion regarding  an  emergency  study  it  is 
conducting  on  the  natural  gas  require- 
ments of  nitrogen  fertihzer  producers. 
We  hope,  based  upon  the  findings  of  this 
study  that  further  action  will  be  taken  to 


eliminate  natural  gas  supply  interrup- 
tions to  such  producers.  Also  we  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  take  action  which  will  guaran- 
tee future  supplies  of  natural  gas  to  those 
producers  wanting  to  expand  the  produc- 
tlOTi  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  through 
the  oCaces  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  now  investigating  allegations  of 
fertilizer  price  gouging  at  the  local  level 
and  withdrawal  from  certain  market 
areas  by  some  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

And,  on  March  20,  1974,  I  convened  a 
me?*^ng  of  Federal  officials  here  in  Wash- 
ington i-t  which  time  I  presented  them 
with  an  outline  of  suggested  points  I 
asked  them  to  review  and  consider  re- 
garding the  development  of  a  fertilizer 
production  and  distribution  action  plan 
for  next  year — during  which  period  I  re- 
gret to  report,  the  fertilizer  situation  is 
likely  to  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  monitor  this  situation  very 
closely.  As  I  stated  in  opening  our  Feb- 
ruary 19  hearings  on  fertilizer,  I  believe 
the  problem  we  face  regarding  this  mat- 
ter is  nothing  short  of  a  "national  emer- 
gency". Our  Nation's  future  food  supply 
is  involved,  along  with  that  of  many 
people  throughout  the  world  who  depend 
upon  us  for  their  grain  imports. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pkrtilizex    Upoate — Shobt&ge    Reconfibmed 
(By  Donna  Russell) 

Chicago,  April  3.— The  U.S.  ten  major  corn 
producing  counties,  again  queried  by  CNS 
about  the  fertUlzer  situation,  agreed  at  the 
end  of  last  week  that  shortages  wlU  cause  re- 
duced application  of  nitrogen — 100  pounds 
per  acre,  about  20  percent  lower  than  last 
year's  rate.  They  also  agreed  that  tJSDA's 
planting  intention  estimates  would  probably 
be  fulfilled. 

There  was  also  consensus  that  nitrogen 
prices  averaged  about  9180.00  per  ton,  al- 
though all  farm  advisers  questioned  had 
beard  of  black  market  charges  of  as  much  as 
•300.00. 

Reports  from  the  counties  (In  order  of 
magnitude  within  the  ranked  states)  follow : 

Kossuth  County,  Iowa:  Information  not 
available. 

Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa:  "On  an  aver- 
age we  are  about  15  percent  short  of  fertUlzer. 
We  have^  however,  50  percent  of  the  potash 
and  phosphate  we'll  need  applied,  but  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  nitrogen,"  the  a<ivlser 
said. 

f  TTie  price  of  nitrogen  is  between  (180.00 
and  $200.00  a  ton,  about  100  percent  higher 
than  last  year,  be  said. 

McClean  County,  Illinois:  On  availability 
of  fertilizer  "we  get  all  kinds  of  stories — some 
suppliers  say  they'll  have  only  30  percent  of 
what  they  had  last  year,  others  70  percent, 
and  other  100  percent.  Anything  with  ni- 
trogen In  It  Is  very  short,"  the  adviser  said. 

He  estimated  that  on  an  average  only  is  to 
20  perdtent  of  the  county's  fertilizer  needs  had 
been  applied  last  fall. 

Rumors  of  black  market  anhydrous  am- 
monia, the  kind  of  shortest  supply  and  most 
crucial  In  fulfilling  corn  planting  intentions, 
are  beard  In  McLean  County.  "I've'  heard 
»300.00  a  ton,  but  I  don't  know  If  anyone 
bought  It.  Anhydrous  Is  just  above  $200  00  a 
ton  around  here." 

He  added  that  If  corn  prices  stay  at  present 
levels,  it  would  still  be  profitable  to  apply 
200  pounds  of  (200.00  nitrogen  per  acre  If  It 
were  available.  Since  it  will  not  be  available. 


he  said  farmers  will  have  to  settle  for  100  to 
125  pounds  per  acre.  If  leas  than  that  is  avail- 
able, farmers  wlU  probably  not  plant  corn. 

"Most  farmers  are  looking  at  1974  as  one  of 
the  most  uncertain  years  they've  faced  In  a 
long  time — both  from  the  supply  of  product 
view  and  the  erratic  nature  of  prices,"  he 
said. 

Champion  County,  Illinois:  "Supplies  have^ 
eased  in  the  last  month  and  a  half,  but 
things  are  still  in  the  same  state  of  flux.  If 
anything  there  Is  more  uncertainty  tn  the 
minds  of  farmers  and  dealers  about  adequate 
fertilizer,"  the  adviser  said. 

Although  80  to  90  percent  of  the  fleldwork 
was  done,  little  fertilizer  has  been  applied. 
The  price  of  anhydrous  Is  currently  about 
(180.00  a  ton,  but  the  adviser  said  he  think 
it  will  come  down  toward  (150.00  because  of 
dealer  price  wars  as  planting  time  ap-  » 
proaches. 

He  has  also  heard  rumors  of  anliydrous  at 
(300.00  a  ton  but  doubts  local  farmers  will 
buy  even  a  portion  of  their  needs  at  those 
prices.  "They  won't  let  anyone  hold  them  up 
wlt.hoiit  a  eun."  he  s&ld. 

Hamilton  County,  Nebraska:  Dealers  are 
supplying  on  an  average  85  pet.  of  last  year's 
totals  that  allows  farmers  to  apply  150  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  compared  to  last  year's 
180  to  200  lbs. 

Application  has  begun  this  spring  and  80 
to  90  pet.  of  required  nitrogen  has  been 
applied. 

HaU  County,  Nebraska:  Fertilizer  supplies 
vary  from  a  general  estimate  of  20  pet.  short 
to  40  pet.  short  for  anhydrous,  the  adviser 
said.  "And  farmers  are  more  discouraged 
about  having  enough  by  planting  time."  Only 
about  10  to  16  pet.  of  the  county's  needs 
were  applied  last  faU. 

Some  dry,  bulk  potash  and  phosphate  have 
been  applied  this  spring,  he  reported.  Al- 
though farmers  are  nmnlng  the  risk  of  losing 
some  by  leaching  In  spring  rains,  "they  will 
take  that  risk  rather  than  pass  up  a  supply 
that  may  not  be  there  later,"  he  said. 

Farmers  will  have  to  "settle  for"  100  pounds 
per  acre,  but  will  not  plant  com  with  much 
less  than  that.  Later  slde-dreaslng  Is  compli- 
cated by  uncertainty  over  supply,  weather, 
and  shortage  of  i4)pIlcators.  One  possible  al- 
temaUve  is  to  put  nitrogen  In  the  Irrigation 
system,  since  most  of  HaU's  corn  acreage  Is 
Irrigated. 

Although  there  are  "more  and  more"  re- 
ports of  black  market  anhydrous  at  (300.00 
a  ton,  prices  are  generally  under  (200.00.  In 
general,  he  said,  "farmers  are  uneasy.  They 
have  made  a  lot  of  commitments  on  the  as- 
sumption of  com  in  the  (2.00  to  (2.50  range." 

Redwood  County,  Minn.:  "Supplies  are  10 
to  20  pet/below  last  year's,  but  distribution 
will  mak*  for  spot  shortages,"  the  adviser 
said.  About  50  pet.  of  Redwood's  needs  were 
applied  last  fall,  but  nitrogen  remains  a  big 
problem. 

Prices  for  anhydrous  are  ,gi>out  (180.00  a 
ton,  about  double  last  year's.  Some  is  qpoted 
at  over  (300.00  a  ton.  but  its  location  and 
sale  have  not  been  verified. 

The  adviser  said  that  local  farmers  will 
plant  corn  with  as  little  as  IP  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  but  that  weather  would  be  a  greater 
factor  than  fertUlzer  in  changing  planting 
Intentions. 

Renville  County,  Minn.:  Farmers  will  prob- 
ably get  an  adequate  80  pet.  of  what  they 
need — about  100  pounds  per  acre.  Almost  60 
pet.  of  non-nitrogenous  and  40  pet.  of  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  have  been  applied.  Cost  of 
anhydrous  Is  between  (80.00  and  (300.000  a 
ton. 

Jasper  County,  Indiana:  "Individual  deal- 
ers talk  about  being  30  to  50  pet.  short,  but 
most  of  It  In  the  county  comes  from  a  co-op 
elevator  that  has  100  pet.  of  last  year's  sup- 
ply." the  adviser  said. 

Farmers  are  "stiU  very  concerned",  he  said, 
and  as  a  consequence  are  applying  fertilizer 
a<;  soon  as  they  get  It  In  spltp  of  possible 
losses  up  to  20  pet.  because  of  leaching.  It 


Is  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per 
acre  compared  with  a  "regular"  application 
of  136  lbs. 

•'Legitimate  prices  for  anJiydrous  are  about 
(200.00  a  ton,  but  "scalpers"  are  charging  up 
to  (400.00. 

He  said  farmers  are  accustomed  to  uncer- 
tainty, and  had  a  particularly  good  year  so 
the  present  doesn't  look  any  worse  than  the 
planting  season  two  and  three  years  ago. 

Montgomery  County,  Ind.:  "Dealers  say 
they're  gettmg  80  to  90  to  100  pet.  of  what 
they  had  last  year,"  the  adviser  said.  Most 
farmers  are  pleased  with  those  supplies,  but 
those  who  lost  their  suppliers  have  nowhere 
to  go. 

The  price  for  nitrogen  varies  from  (180.00 
a  ton  for  the  amount  that  was  bought  last 
year  to  9300.00  for  any  amount  over  that. 
"I  gueea  that  means  '111  buy  It  on  the  black 
markeit  for  you  U  you  want  more,'  "  he  aald. 

Nitrogen  will  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  Iba.  per  acre  compared  to  last 
year's  160  lbs.  About  30  to  50  pet.  of  all  ferti- 
lizer was  appUed  last  fall. 

FEO    Allows    PrmoLirDM    Phice    Hikes 

Washincton,  AprU  2. — The  Federal  Energy 
Office  wiU  pernUt  price  boosts  on  various  pe- 
troleum products  at  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels  effective  the  first  of  this  month 
to  cover  increased  marketing  costs.  It  vras 
announced  today. 

Oasolln*  wholesalers  who  sold  188  mllUoD 
gallons  or  nu>r»  last  year  may  raise  their 
prlcses  %  cent  per  gaUon,  whUe  those  who  did 
less  than  100  million  gallons  of  business  last 
year  may  raise  the  per  gallon  price  by  y2  cent. 

Retailers  of  middle  distillates  may  raise 
their  prices  a  penny  a  gallon,  while  whole- 
salers above  tbe  100  million  gallons  volume 
leval  may  raise  prices  %  cent  and  those  un- 
der that  level  are  allowed  a  V^  cent  bike. 

Residual  fuel  retaUers  wUl  be  permitted 
a  %  cent  per  gallon  price  hike,  and  whole- 
salers allowed  a  %  cent  bike.  Propane  re- 
tailers may  raise  their  prices  1  cent  and 
wholesalers  ^  cent  per  gallon. 

The  price  hike  aUowances,  detailed  In 
Tuesday's  Federal  Register,  f^iply  variously  to 
jobbers,  resellers-retaUers,  and  retailers  in 
certain  areas.  The  wholesale  price  hikes  may 
not  be  pasesd  along  automatically  by  re- 
tailers. 

In  addition,  an  increase  of  up  to  10  per 
cent  In  the  commissions  paid  consignees  dis- 
tributing varlouB  covered  products  to  pur- 
chasers under  contractual  agreements  with 
reflners  was  also  announced,  but  It  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  very  minor  impact  at  the 
retail  level. 

Festilizex  Shoktaces  Mat  Force 
Csop  Shdttno 

Washington,  April  2. — In  its  latest  pro- 
duction and  Inventory  figures,  the  FertUlzer 
Institute  claims  that  farmers  will  have  to  be 
careful  with  acreage  application  rates  this 
spring  and  that  shifting  some  crops  may  be 
the  only  alternative  left  to  some  fertilizer- 
needy  farmers. 

The  institute  continues  to  contend  that 
even  plants  running  at  maximum  capacity 
cannot  meet  ^>rlng  needs.  A  serious  short-- 
age  of  fertilizer  stocks  at  retail  and  Inter- 
mediate levels  stems  most  directly  from 
lower  February  end  producer  Inventories. 

TFI  figures  show  that  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, supplies  equaled  just  over  a  month's 
production  of  nitrogen  products,  about  a 
half  month's  production  of  phosphate,  and 
25  days'  worth  of  potash  pro^iictlon.  Overall 
Inventory  was  down  47  percent  from  a  year, 
ago  and  the  TFI  warns  that  suj^lles  moving' 
to  end-users  for  the  next  several  months  will 
depend  on  how  fast  the  snppltes  can  move 
from  plant  to  retailer. 

The  TFI  listed  the  foUo»-lng  stock  esti- 
mates for  the  July  1073-February  1974  end- 
ing period: 

Nitrogen   Products — Anhydrous   ammonia 


production,  basic  to  all  nitrogen  products, 
was  up  2  percenti  Domestic  disappearance 
was  6  percent  hjgher  and  ending  stocks 
down  40  percent.  Only  low-pressure  nitrogen 
solutions  (down  13  percent)  and  urea  (down 
9  percent)  declined  In  production  for  the 
period  and  the  month  of  February.  Am- 
monliim  sulfate  led  other  nitrogen  products 
In  percentage  Increases  of  domestic  use — 189 
percent  In  Februaj^  over  February  a  year 
ago.  Present  inventory  is  equivalent  to  18 
days'  production. 

Phosphate  Products — Production  and  do- 
mestic disappearance  of  phosphate  products 
July-February  lagged  2  percent  from  last 
year.  February  ending  inventories  were  36 
percent  below  1973  for  finished  products. 
Phosphate  rock  Inventories  were  down  23 
percent,  equivalent  to  less  than  2.5  months' 
production. 

Potash  Products — For  the  six  product 
group  through  February,  production  was  up 
20  percent  and  domestic  use  up  33  percent. 
Low  Inventories  and  shortages  of  rail  cars 
likely  account  for  slackening  In  use  during 
February. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Congress, 
I  have  noticed  that  we  have  a  tendency 
to  react  to  problems  In  an  aU  or  nothing 
kind  of  way.  We  seem  to  have  a  desire  to 
go  after  "once  and  for  all"  solutions  to 
major  problems  which  end  up  being 
abandoned  entirely  if  they  fail  to  meas- 
ure up  to  our  initial  expectations.  A  good 
recent  example  of  this  is  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  where  we  have  gone 
from  thoroughgoing  and  strict  economic 
controls  to  a  position  of  almost  complete 
lalssez  faire  with  regard  to  wages  and 
prices  in  a  period  of  30  months. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  controls 
hav^  been  particularly  effective  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  Inflation;  In  fact,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  In  some 
cases  they  did  more  harm  than  good. 
But  by  simply  let^g  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  we  are.  In  effect,  throwing  up  our 
hands  in  the  face  of  Inflation  and  assum- 
ing that  It  will  somehow  Just  go  away.  I 
sun  afraid  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
And  our  constituents  are  going  to  won- 
der what  we  were  doing  while  inflation 
continued  to  eat  away  at  their  pay- 
checks. 

I,  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
have  supported  a  middle  position  which 
would  maintain  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil as  a  monitoring  agency  and  leave 
them  at  least  some  "jawboning"  author- 
ity. To  do  less.  It  seems  to  me.  is  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  abandonment  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful solution  still  leaves  the  problem, 
itself,  intact. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller  makes  this  point 
forcefully  in  a  recent  article  published 
in  the  Wsdl  Street  Journal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
Dr.  Heller's  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  April  15,  1974] 

Th£  Untimely  Flight  Pbom  Contbols 
(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 

Congress  Is  about  to  outdo  the  White  House 
In  running  away  from  the  Inflation  problem: 


WhUe  correctly  observing  that  business  and 
labor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage-price  con- 
trols— and  that  consumer  views  range  from 
skeptical  to  cynical — Congress  is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  Its  responsibility  to 
assert  the  public  interest  In  wage-price  mod- 
eration in  an  economy  plagued  by  softening 
demand  and  rising  unemployment. 

While  correctly  concluding  that  broad- 
Fcale  mandatory  controls  bad  outlived  their 
i;ssfi;lne.ss  in  an  excess-demand,  sbortage- 
platftied  economy.  Congress  Is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  Its  responsibility  to  as- 
sert the  public  interest  In  price-wage  mod- 
eration In  an  economy  plagued  by  softening 
demand  and  rising  unemployment. 

While  correctly  observing  that  the  White 
House  has  done  its  level  worst  to  discredit 
oontrols.  Congress  Is  mistakenly  refnstng 
even  to  give  John  Dunlop  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  the  leverage  they  need  to 
Insure  that  the  pledges  of  price  moderation 
and  supply  increases  made  in  exchange  for 
early  de-control  by  many  industries  will  be 
redeemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  In  111  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to 
Itself  today — let  alone  to  yoters  next  fall — 
the  discarding  of  all  wqfe^-prtce  restraints 
in  the  face  of  record  rites  of  Infiation  of 
12%  In  the  cost  of  living  and  15%  In  whole- 
sale prices  (including  ah  ominous  35%  rate 
of  inflation  last  month  In  Industrial  com- 
modity prices) .  It  Is  the  product  of  a  grow- 
ing "what's-the-use"  Attitude?  It  Is  an  Im- 
plicit surrender  to  an  Inflation  that  Is 
deemed  in  part  to  be  woven  Into  the  Insti- 
tutional fabric  of  our  economy  and  In  part 
visited  upon  us  by  uncontrollable  external 
forces  like  world  food  and  material  short- 
ages and  oil  cartels?  In  short.  Is  Inflation 
now  thought  to  be  not  just  out  of  control 
but  beyond  our  control? 

MILTON    raiEDMAN'S    STREAK 

An  afflrmatlve  answer  to  these  brooding 
questions  seems  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
evokes  surprise,  astonishment,  and  disbelief 
In  the  best  streaking  -tradition — from  Smith- 
Ian  laissez-faire  to  Brazilian  Indexation.  At 
present,  we  U!?e  the  cost-of-living  escalator 
selectively  to  protect  32  million  Social  Secur- 
ity and  elvll  service  beneflciaries  and  13  mil- 
lion recipients  of  food-stamps  and  to  hedge 
Inflation  bets  In  wage  contracts  for  10'':c 
of  the  labor  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would  put 
all  groups — those  who  profit  from  Infla- 
tion and  those  who  sufl'er  from  it  alike— bn 
the  inflation  escalator  and  thus  help  InstltL- 
tlonallze  our  present  double-digit  rates  of 
inflation. 

Meanwhile,  interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Arthur  Bums  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  In  the  battle  against  inflation.  With 
wage-price  oontrol  headed  for  oblivion  In  the 
face  of  seetJilng  Inflation,  the  Fed  apparent- 
ly views  Itself  as  the  last  bastion  of  inflation 
defense.  So  it  Is  adding  to  the  witches'  brew 
by  implicitly  calling  on  unemployment  and 
economic  slack  to  help  cheek  the  Inflation 
spiral. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labor  and  businass  lob- 
bies, Congress  seems  to  have  closed  its  mind 
to  the  legitimate  continuing  role  of  prlce- 
v^■age  constraints.  What  is  that  role  In  on 
economy  rel>ing  primarily,  as  it  should,  en 
the  dictates  of  the  marketplace? 

First  are  the  Important  transition.".!  func- 
tions of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  which 
Mr.  Dunlop,  with  vacillating  support  from 
the  White  House,  asked  congressional  au- 
thority. In  Its  new  form  after  April  30  the 
Council  would  have: 

Enforced  commitments  made  by  the 
cement,  fertilizer,  auto,  tire  and  tube,  and 
many  other  de-controUed  Industries  to  re- 
strain prices  and-or  expand  supplies — com- 
mitments that  would  become  unenforceable 
when  COLC  goes  down  the  drain  with  fhe 
Economic  Stabilization  .^ct  on  AprU  30; 
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Protected  patieDts  agalnet  an  explosion 
of  bospltal  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  con- 
trols on  the  health-care  Industry  until  Con- 
gress adopts  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan: 

Preiwnted  an  early  explosion  of  construc- 
tion wages  and  the  associated  dangler  that 
housing  recovery  might  be  crippled; 

Maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bar- 
gains that  are  eligible  for  reopening  when 
mandatory  controls  are  lifted. 

Beyond  Phase  4's  post-operative  period, 
government  Jieeds  to  assert  Its  presence  In 
wage-price  developments  In  several  critical 
ways. 

The  first  would  be  to  continue  the  im- 
portant function  of  monitoring  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  antl- 
Inflatlonary  eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade, 
transport,  energy  and  housing  policies.  The 
point  Is  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  the  cost-booetlng  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oriented 
agencies.  The  White  House  could  continue 
this  function  without  congressional  author- 
ity, but  a  statutory  base  would  give  the 
watchdog  agency  much  more  clout. 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  working  with 
Industry,  lat^r,  and  government  units  to 
improve  wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck inflation  by  encouraging  Increased  pro- 
duction of  scarce  goods  and  raw  materials. 

Third,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wage  bar- 
gains and  price  decisions  and  spotlighting 
those  that  flout  the  public  Interest. 

The  trauma  of  Phases  3  and  4  has  appar- 
ently blotted  out  memories  of  the  painfully 
relevant  experiences  of  1969-71 : 

The  school "s-out,  hands-off .  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Nixon  early  1111969  touched 
off  a  rash  of  price  increases  and  let  a  vicious 
wage-price  spiral  propel  inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  down- 
ward. 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  moved  in 
with  the  powerful  circuit -breaker  of  the  90- 
day  freeze  was  the  spiral  turned  off. 

Today,  the  urgent  task  Is  to  see  that  it's 
not  turned  on  again.  In  that  quest,  some 
forces  are  working  In  our  favor  : 

Much  of  the  steam  should  be  going  out  of 
special-sector  inflation  in  oil,  food,  and  raw 
materials. 

The  pop-up  or  bubble  effect  of  ending 
mandatory  controls  should  work  Its  infla- 
tionary way  through  the  economy  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few  signs 
of  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  In  1969- 
70,  when  first-year  increases  jumped  from 
8%  to  le'^r  in  less  than  a  year.  Wage  modera- 
tion In  1973 — induced  in  part  by  wage  con- 
trols, but  even  more  by  the  absence  of  <in- 
ordlnate  profits  in  most  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical  bot- 
tlenecks were  In  materials  and  manufac- 
turing capacity  rather  than  in  labor  supply — 
has  set  no  high  pay  targets  for  labor  to  shoot 
at. 

Thus  far  in  1974,  the  aluminum,  can,  and 
newly  signed  steel  settlements  won  t  greatly 
boost  those  targets.  So  the  wage-wage  spiral 
is  not  yet  at  work.  Since  in  addition,  cost-of- 
living  escalators  apply  to  only  one- tenth  of 
the  U.S.  work  force,  the  ballooning  cost  of 
living  has  not  yet  triggered  a  new  price-wage 
spiral.  Still,  there  Is  a  distinct  calm-before- 
the-storm  feeling  abroad  in  the  land  of  labor 
negotiations.  , 

A  MODERATION  IN  INFLATION 

With  demand  softening  and  shortages  eas- 
ing in  large  segments  of  the  economy,  the  old 
rules  of  the  marketplace  would  suggest  that 
inflation  Is  bound  to  moderate.  And  the  odds 
a.'-e  that  it  will — but  how  fast,  how  far.  and 
^cw  firmly  is  another  matter.  And  that's 
uhere  a  price-wage  monitor  wltb^  a  firm 
•-tatutory  base  Is  badly  needed.  It  could  play 
•a  significant  role  In  Inducing  big  business  to 
breal^  the  heady  habit  of  escalating  prices  and 


In  forestalling  big  labor's  addiction  to  dou- 
ble-digit wage  advances. 

Industry  after  industry  has  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost  -justified 
basis  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  materia]  prices 
skyrocketed.  De-control  will  reinforce  that 
habit. 

Once  these  bulges  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  economy,  we  tend  to  assume 
that  virulent  Inflation  will  subside.  Indeed, 
In  some  areas  such  as  retailing,  farm  prod- 
ucts, small  business,  and  much  of  unor- 
ganized labor,  competitive  market  forces  wUI 
operate  to  help  business  and  labor  kickthe 
Inflationary  habit. 

But  in  areaus  dominated  by  powerful  unions 
and  industrial  oligopolies,  a  prod  is  needed 
if  habitual  Inflation — inflation  with  no  visi- 
ble means  of  support  from  underlying  sup- 
ply and  demand  conditions  in  the  economy — 
is  to  be  broken.  If  it  Is  not,  the  threat  ojfm' 
wage  break -out  will  loom  large  In  upcoming 
wage  negotiations  In  the  construction,  com- 
munications, aerospace,  shipbuilding,  air- 
lines, mining,  and  railroad  Industries.  In 
those  critical  negotiations,  the  wage  mipdera- 
tion  of  the  past  two  years  could  go  in 'smoke 
if  the  ebbing  of  non-labor  cost  pressures  is 
simply  converted  Into  profits  rather  than  be- 
ing shared  with  consumers  in  price  modera- 
tion. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  are  taking 
undue  risks  If  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  in  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competi- 
tive forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  consumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman 
and  to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket 
bj*  a  management-labor  coalition,  the  con- 
sumer needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  will 
bark  and  growl  and  occasionally  bite.  Such 
an  agency — which  could  accomplish  a  good 
deal  by  skillful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  in- 
quiry and  publicity  and  much  more  If  it  were 
able  to  draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of  suspen- 
sion and  rollback  when  faced  with  gross  vio- 
lations and  deflance— could  provide  substan- 
tial Insurance  against  Inflation  by  habit. 

CONTENTS    OF    AN    ACTION    PROGRAM 

An  action  program  to  Accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  have  Included — Indeed,  given  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed, 
could  still  Include — the  following  elements: 

A  qvilck  and  simple  extension  of  the 
standby  Bowers  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.\ 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  the  transitional  period. 

The  establishment  of  a  monitoring 
agency — preferably  by  statute  and  equipped 
with  last-resort  suspension  and  rollback  pow- 
ers, but  If  that  is  not  to  be,  then  by  White 
House  action  and  relying  mainly  on  Instru- 
ments of  mqulry  and  publicity — to  look  over 
the  shoulder  of  big  business  and  big  labor  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  wage-price  de- 
cisions under  present  circumstances — as  we 
seem  hell-bent  to  do  in  our  disenchantment 
with  controls  and  sudden  revival  of  faith  In 
the  market  system — would  be  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  classic  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  may  well  rue  the  day  when, 
largely  at  the  behest  of  big  business  an^  or- 
ganized labor,  the  government  presence  in 
their  price  and  wage  decisions  was  noindlessly 
liquidated,  leaving  the  consumer  to  fend  for 
himself. 


UNEIVTPLOYMENT  AMONG  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Ml-.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Li.bor  recently  released  a 
report  showing  that  the  unemployment 
rate  amonp  Vietnam  veterans  has 
jumped  considerably  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Vietnam-era  veterans  is  5.1 


percent  compared  to  4.1  j>ercent  just  last 
December.  For  those  In  the  age  group 
20  to  24,  the  rate  is  up  9.9  percent  com- 
pared to  7.7  percent  for  nonveterans  of 
the  same  age.  Unemployment  rates  for 
minority  veterans  are  higher  still. 

Those  recent  statistics  point  out  once 
again  the  failure  of  the  Nation  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  and  came  home  to  a 
less  than  hearty  welcome. 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent  months 
of  the  need  to  increase  GI  bill  benefits 
up  to  a  level  where  young  veterans  can 
afford  to  go  to  school  and  actively  com- 
pete in  today's  job  market.  I  take  pride  in 
my  own  part  of  that  effort.  "Ilie  Congress 
is  responding  to  the  need  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  be  reporting  amend- 
ments to  title  38  within  the  next  few 
months  that  will  vastly  improve  the  op- 
portunities available  to  young  veterans 
intent  on  completing  a  college  education 
or  a  vocational  training  program. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  our  efforts 
to  increase  educational  assistance  will 
solve  only  part  of  the  problem.  We  must 
still  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  young  veterans,  both  with 
and  without  a  college  education,  who 
are  finding  it  terribly  diflScult  to  get  a 
decent  job.  Recent  developments  in  ad- 
ministrative policy  have  not  made  it  any 
easier. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  dated 
April  17,  Commander  Ray  Soden  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  points  out  the 
Government's  expanding  practice  of  con- 
tracting out  for  personal  services.  Com- 
mander Soden  notes  that  these  services 
have  traditionally  been  performed  by 
Government  employees,  half  of  whom  are 
veterans. 

I  want  to  commend  Commander  Soden 
and  the  VFW  for  their  timely  response  to 
a  problem  that  refuses  to  go  away.  It  is  a 
matter  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  my  Senate  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Commander  So- 
den's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  April  17,  1974. 
The  PREsroENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  TTiis  is  to  Inform  you 
of  the  deep  concern  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  with  regard  to  the  Government's 
expanding  practice  of  contracting  out  for 
personal  services  which,  In  our  opinion, 
should  be  performed  by  Its  own  employees — 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  veterans. 
'  Over  the  years  the  Congress  and  many 
Presidents,  Including  you,  have  passed  laws 
and  Issued  executive  orders  which  have  given 
our  Nation's  veterans  varying  amounts  of 
preference  in  Federal  Employment — Includ- 
ing the  setting  aside  of  certain  types  of  jobs 
for  disabled  veterans. 

Such  lawful  preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment is  directly  circumvented  when  a  Fed- 
eral function  Is  performed  by  a  personal  serv- 
ices contract.  Veterans  are  deprived  of  lawful 
job  opportunities  because  the  contractor  In 
the  private  sector  Is  not  subject  to  veterans 
preference  legislation. 

Ordinarily  the  one  and  only  reason  given 
b;.'  Federal  officials  for  contracting  out  for 
perfiinal  services  Is  that  it  is  cheaper.  Our 
orennizatlon  certainly  supports  economy  in 
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GoTermnent,  but  we  strongly  believe  that 
cost  esttmates  submitted  by  th«  contraotor 
too  often  prove  to  be  erroneous  and  that  the 
final  oost  of  the  contract  far  exceeds  the  real 
cost  bad  tho  function  been  performed  In- 
housa  by  the  Govemn\ent's  own  employees. 
We  also  have  reason  to  suspect  the  quaUty 
of  performance  of  most  personal  services  per- 
formed by  contractor  employees.  Contractors 
usually  employ  minimally  qualified  persons, 
with  a  high  rate  of  turnover,  and  little  or  no 
Interest  In  the  Federal  mission.  The  result, 
too  often,  is  poor  performance  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  Its  value.  Government  workers,  on 
the  other  band,  do  Identify  with  their  em- 
ploying agencies  and  usually  care  about 
their  own  performance  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  builds  advancement  and  rewarding  careers 
in  the  Federal  service. 

It  is  i4>parent  that  the  UJS.  Civil  Service 
ConunlBslon  la  without  authority  to  direct 
agencleB  not  to  utilize  contracts  for  personal 
services  nor  to  order  discontinuance  of  such 
wlde^recwl  contracts.  Whatever  influence  the 
Commission  may  have  exerted  to  persuade 
agencies  not  to  use  contract  personnel  for 
work  that  should  be  done  in-house  has  not 
forestalled  the  increased  utilization  of  going 
outside. 

You  have  personally  and  publicly  expressed 
strong  support  of  Job  placement  of  veterans, 
including  hiring  by  Federal  agencies — and 
we  applaud  your  fine  efforts.  While  legisla- 
tive amendment  might  be  a  suitable  rem- 
edy to  curb  contracting  out,  we  believe  that 
the  power  of  your  office  is  sufficient — added 
to  the  small  voice  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission— to  reverse  the  tide.  We  urge  that 
you  direct  all  Federal  agencies  to  d^continue 
future  contracts  tor  personal  services  when 
thoee  aesriwos  are  available  or  can  be  ma^e 
available  itithout  undue  disruption  within 
the  Federal  establishment. 

A  leqionse  at  your  convenience  will  be 
genuinely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rat  R.  Soden, 
Commander-in-Ch  icf. 


THE  BIBLE— A  DANGEROUS  BOOK? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr. » President,  a  good 
friend  and  observant  constituent,  Mr. 
G.  V.  Timmons  of  Carrollton,  Ala,,  re- 
cently sent  me  a  copy  of  a  perceptive 
article  which  appetired  In  the  March  26 
edition  of  the  "Methodist  Christian  Ad- 
vocate.". The  article,  by  Bishop  Carl  J. 
Sanders  of  the  Birmingham  area  United 
Methodist  Church,  sets  in  proper  per- 
spective the  notion  that  Bible-reading  is 
some  kind  of  "crime"  as  interpreted  by 
the  nine  robed  gentlemen  who  sit  not  far 
from  this  Chamber. 

Bishop  Sanders  states  the  case  for  a 
consideration  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  alongside  the  teachings  of  those 
philosophies  which,  now,  have  become 
enshrined  under  the  banner  of  academic 
freedom.  The  paradox  is  clear  and  Bishop 
Sanders  makes  it  imcomfortably  plain. 

Believing  that  more  citizens  should  be 
exposed  to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
article,  I  therefore  ask,  Mr.  President, 
for  imanimous  consent  to  have  the  full 
text  of  Bishop  Sanders'  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Methodist  Christian  Advocate] 

The  Bishop's  Corner 

(By  Carl  J.  Sanders) 

"DANGEROtTS  BOOK?" 

While  waiting  for  a  plane  in  the  Cincin- 
nati airport  on  March  16,  I  read  a  copy  of 
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The  Indianapolis  News  for  March  14,  1974. 
An  edlt<»lal  caught  my  attention.  I  give  it 
to  you  in  its  entirety: 

"Indiana  State  University  at  Terre  Haute 
recently  fired  a  mathematics  professor  who 
on  several  occasions  started  his  classes  by 
reading  from  the  Bible.  OfBclals  found  that 
simply  reading  from  the  Bible  without  com- 
ment in  a  public  classroom  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

"If  that  interpretation  of  the  law  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
times.  Academic  freedom  protects  the  read- 
ing of  Hitler,  Machiavelli,  MaiY,  Lenin,  and 
the  thoughts  of  Mao.  It  even  protects  ad- 
vocacy of  atheism,  revolution,  sexual  perver- 
sion, witchcraft,  astrology,  and  other  weirdo 
causes.  But  the  law,  we  are  now  InfOTmed, 
shields  students  from  the  most  dangerous 
•<  literature,  the  Bible.  It's  not  surprising. 
The  Scriptures  have  frightened  kings, 
rulers — and  educators — tor  centuries." 

So  much  for  the  editorial.  Lest  we  forget, 
look  at  a  few  historical  facts.  Perhaps  no 
other  nation  has  been  fotmded  upon  condi- 
tions BO  distinctly  religious  as  ours.  The 
deepest  and  mightiest  thing  in  any  nation's 
heart  is  its  religion;  therefore,  as  is  the 
religion,  so  is  the  nation.  The  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  built  by  a  sacred  patriotism 
and  under  the  benediction  of  a  favorable 
Providence;  but  not  more  so  than  were  the 
Colonial  governments  of  this  new  world. 
Christian  teachings  were  the  seedthoughts 
of  our  political  constitutions.  America  has 
had  a  unique  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Even  Christopher  Columbus  regarded  him- 
self as  engaged  in  a  distinctly  Christian  mis- 
sion when,  after  committing  himself  and  his 
company  in  prayer  to  the  guidance  of  God, 
he  went  forth  to  discover  unknown  worlds. 
"Christopher"  his  baptismal  name,  means 
"Chrlstbearer."  And  be  even  regarded  him- 
self as  being,  by  his  very  Christening,  called 
of  God.  When  this  new  world  was  discovered, 
he  lost  no  time  in  claiming  it  tor  Christ. 
Erecting  a  cross  on  land,  be  christened  the 
new  world  "San  Salvador"  (St.  Saviour) ,  and 
Joined  with  bis  companions  in  singing 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis." 

The  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
the  new  world  at  Jamestown  iiifl607  was 
foimded  under  a  charter  giving  Bt>eclal  em- 
phasis to  the  large  place  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  to  have  in  the  life  of  the  new 
colony. 

The  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620  declared 
that  foremost  among  the  objects,  that 
brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  this  country 
was  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  advancement 
'Of  the  Christian  faith. 

America  was  of  a  distinctly  Christian 
origin.  The  foundation  of  this  natUm  was 
laid  by  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
God  and  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 

In  1964  when  Congress  wrote  into  the 
pledge  to  the  American  flag  the  words  "under 
God,"  they  were  historically  correct.  Our 
nation  was  bom  believing  It  was  a  child  of 
Ood.  Read  your  history  I  What  happens  when 
a  nation  forgets  God?  Bead  your  Bible  I  "The 
nation  that  forgets  God  shaU  be  turned  into 
heU" — the  heU  of  obUvion  and  destruction. 
To  put  it  simply — the  nation  that  forgets  . 
God  shall  die! 
What  about  America? 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  AND 
SCHOOL  LUNCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  interest  the  Department  of 
Agricultm-e's  prediction  that  this  year's 
expected  carryover  of  180  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  may  climb  to  500  million 
bushels  in  1  year. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
this  beilef  that  precipitated  USDA's  all- 
out  opposition  to  my  effort  to  continue 


commodity  support  for  our  Nation's 
schools  and  institutions.  For  as  Mr.  Teut- 
ter  noted  in  his  memorandum  to  Secre- 
tary Butz,  If  they  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  program  during  a  period  of  short- 
age, they  will  "be  forced  back  into  the 
commodity  Rtocurement  business  if  and 
when  surpluses  develop." 

Tills  effort  Is  simply  an  extension  of 
Mr.  Butz*  total  laissez-faire  agricultural 
philosophy  that  thi-eatens  to  "Sfippie 
family  farmers  as  well  as  school  lunch 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  Senate  agricultural  hear- 
ing Isist  week  on  S.  2871,  the  Food  Pro- 
gram Technical  Amendments,  there  was 
a  differraice  in  agreement  over  how- 
much  money  was  saved  by  Government 
purchase  of  commodities  for  schools 
during  periods  of  shortage.  But  there 
can  be  no  dispute  about  the  amoimt  of 
savings  that  will  result  from  Govern- 
ment procurement  of  commodities  If,  as 
USDA  predicts,  surpluses  again  appear .- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUovrs: 

Back  to  Normal? — World  Wheat  Maukets 
Seem  To  Settle  Down  Aprsa  3  Hectic 
Tears;  Prices  Decline  as  Supplies  or 
Most  Vartbtees  Risk;  U.S.  Exports  Mav 
Drop;    Secretary   Butz  Takes   Trip 

(By  Stephen  Josefik) 
New  York. — ^For  the  first  time  since  the 
uAssive  Rvisslan  grain  deal  of  1972,  wheat 
markets  in  the  VS.  and  abroad  appear  to  be 
returning  to  nonnal. 

Which  is  to  say  that  whUe  supplies  of 
some  kinds  of  wheat  remain  abnormally 
small,  enough  of  the  golden  grain  is  pourtnp 
Into  world  trade  channels  to  cool  the  specu- 
lative fever  that  pushed  T7.S.  wheat  price? 
up  as  much  as  137%  in  the  «lgbt  months 
ending  in  February.  There's  no  danger  of  a 
glut  reappearing  soon — at  least  not  thU- 
year — but  gloom -and-doom  predictions  of  $1 
loaves  of  bread  and  no  more  birthday  cake: 
are  equally  farfetched. 

The  most  obvious  barometer  of  this  turn- 
about is  prices.  Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  hit 
a  record  $6.45  a  bushel  in  late  February,  bu' 
have  since  drc^ped  about  35%  to  94.31 
Prices  have  fallen  similarly  in  Kansas  City, 
and  in  Minneapolis  the  premiums  bein^. 
charged  for  spring  wheat  used  to  make 
bread  and  rolls  have  been  almost  halved  to 
20  cents  a  bushel,  one  miUer  says.  Flour 
prices  have  fallen,  too.  In  New  Tork  a  100- 
pound  sack  now  goes  for  til. 60,  down  28'; 
since  Feb.  25. 

Other  signs  are  apparent  in  the  export 
trade,  which  is  transforming  into  a  buyer's 
from  a  seller's  market.  For  instance,  wheat 
orders  placed  with  exporters  last  week  by 
the  United  Arab  RepubUc  called  for  ship- 
ments from  whatever  country  has  the  low- 
est price  at  the  time  deliveries  are  to  be 
made  from  May  through  September.  This 
practice  has  been  unheard  of  in  the  past  two 
years  of  short  supplies. 

TAKE    IT    OR    LEAVE    IT 

Even  India,  which  is  running  short  of 
food  and  came  into  the  market  this  week  few 
an  unexpectedly  large  amount  of  grain.  In- 
cluding wheat,  was  telling  exporters  what  It 
would  pay — take  It  or  leave  it.  India's  indi- 
cated price  was,  incidentally,  several  cents 
a  bushel  lower  than  the  U.S.  market  prices, 
which  had  risen  on  news  of  India's  interest. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  transformation 
Is  that  there  is  more  wheat  available  than 
people   had    thought — both   right  now   and 
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later  this  year  when  the  big  Northern  Heml- 
spharv  harresta  com»  In.  Earlier  this  year, 
when  there  w&s  spsculatlon  that  th»  Ujs! 
could  nin  out  of  wheat  by  late  Bprlng,  VS. 
offlclala  asked  major  export  customen;,  such 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  to  hold  off  shipments 
awhile;  they  also  asked  other  countries  to 
help  ease  the  supply  strain. 

Theee  requests  have  paid  off.  For  the 
week  ended  March  29,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's report  showed  no  wheat-export 
clearances  to  Russia  for  the  first  time  since 
July  28,  1973.  The  European  Common  Mar- 
ket has  made  more  than  46  mlllJon  bushels 
available,  and  France  has  even  more  to  sell 
If  the  price  Is  right,  one  exporter  says.  Addi- 
tional wheat  also  is  coining  from  Canada 
and  Australia,  which  Just  completed  har- 
vesting a  crop  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
last  years.  Most  of  Australia's  wheat  al- 
ready h&s  been  sold,  fliling  many  pipelines 
and  relieving  pressure  on  U.S.  stocks. 

With  the  International  supply  situation 
thus  eased,  exporters  began  unlocking  some 
of  the  wheat  they  had  stashed  away.  "A  lot 
of  wheat  Is  coming  on  the  market  from  ex- 
porters; seTeral  weeks  ago  there  wasn't  an 
expocter  in  sight  who  had  wheat  to  sell," 
aaya  R.  H.  mumann,  president  of  Standard 
Milling  Oo.  In  Kansas  City.  He  adds:  "Many 
farmers  also  are  selling  wheat  now  to  make 
room  for  the  new  crop." 

XBBIMG    EXPORTS? 

This  sudden  flush  of  wheat  haa  raised 
some  doubts  that  the  U.S.  will  actually  e.x- 
port  U  billion  bushels  by  the  end  of  the 
crop  year  on  June  30.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment Is  sticking  by  that  projection,  bxit 
gram  dealers  say  the  outflow  could  be  some 
60  million  bushels  less  than  that. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Agricultural  Service  thinks 
suppllea  wUl  be  ample:  "Responding  to  ris- 
ing world  demand  and  strong  price  Incen- 
tives,  the  world's  output  of  grains  in  fl«»i 
1974-75  could  approach  (one)  billion  tons  for 
the  flrat  time  in  history,  rising  31  million 
tons  over  thl»  fiscal  years  outtui^."  As  a 
result,  the  service  continues,  grain  stocks  in 
major  exporting  countries,  which  are  pro- 
jected at  About  111  miUton  tons  by  June  30. 
could  InureMe  by  roughly  26  million  tojis  by 
the  end  of  Oscal  1876. 
"-,  Richard  K.  Bell,  assistant  agriculture 
secretary,  says  recent  moisture  has  Im- 
proved the  ouUook  for  the  1874  UJB.  wheat 
crop  and  says  he  sticks  with  the  Agriculture 
Department's  2.1  bUllon-bushel  production 
estimate,  up  from  the  1873  record  of  1.71  bU- 
llon  bushels.  He  adds  that  he  expects  the 
V£.  to  export  one  bUiion  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  1874-70  season,  which  could  be  about  200 
million  bushels  more  than  some  trade  ob- 
servers estimate. 

But  the  prospect  of  bigger  crops  overseas 
means  there  wUl  be  considerable  competi- 
tion In  world  markets.  There  are  Indications 
that  Agriculture  SecreUry  Carl  L.  Buta,  cur- 
rently on  a  swing  of  Far  East  countrlea.  Is 
talking  to  Asian  customers  about  buying 
more  UJS.  wheat  next  season — in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  bllllon-bushel  export  esti- 
mate. 

.  The  AgrlciUture  Department  expects  the 
U.S.  to  have  180  mUllon  bushels  of  wheat 
left  over  when  the  crop  year  ends  June  30, 
the  lowest  carryover  in  20  years.  But  a  de- 
partment economist,  Dawson  Ahalt,  figures 
that  if  the  harvest  is  as  big  as  expected,  and 
if  export  and  domestic  requirements  arc 
about  1.76  billion  bushels,  the  reserve  at  the 
end  of  the  1974-7S  season  could  be  around 
500  minion  bushels. 
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llvered  an  exceptional  speech  to  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  that  speech,  the  Secretary  of  State 
called  for  world  cooperation  In  develop- 
ing natural  resources.  He  pointed  to  the 
oil  crisis,  the  shortage  of  food  giains,  and 
Increasing  global  innation  as  examples  of 
where  solutions  can  come  only  through 
international  cooperative  efforts: 

Dr.  Kissinger  pointed  out: 

The  great  K-sties  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  reall.>:'.ira!ly  perceived  In  terms  of 
confrontation  betv.ccn  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots. 


ADDRESSES    BEFORE   TTIE    U.N.    BY 
SECRETARY-GENERAL  KURT 

WALDHEIM   AND   SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis.singer  de- 


Thls  Is  the  major  question  which  hov- 
ers over  the  coftlerence  as  all  nations 
seek  constructive  means  to  break  down 
the  wall  of  suspicion  which  separates  tlia 
developed  and  developing  nations  of  the 
globe. 

In  his  address  to  the  special  session  on 
April  9.  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldheiin  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  such  fears  and  suspicions  as  he 
pleaded  for  a  recognition  of  the  critical 
need  for  a  policy  of  interdependence  and 
for  agreeinents  which  would  render  that 
interdependence  "a  positive  rather  than 
a  negative  force."  He  stated  forcibly  that 
the  political  will  for  action  Is  required  as 
the  current  conditions  of  acute  maldis- 
tribution of  raw  materials  will  propel 
mankind  toward  starvation  and  indus- 
trial breakdown,  respectively,  in  poor  and 
rich  nations  alike  with  disastrous  social, 
economic,  and  political  consequences. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  in  speaking  for 
U.S.  policy,  called  for  world  cooperation 
by  saying  that  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor  nations  could  hope  to  impose  their 
views  on  the  world. 

The  U.S.  win  never  seek  stability  nt  the 
expense  of  others. 

Secretaiy  Kissinger's  call  to  help  the 
poorest  countries  by  a  further  contribu- 
Uou  to  tlie  International  Development 
Association  of  $1.6  billion  Indeed  places 
the  administration  firmly  on  record  as 
supporting  efforts  to  reverse  the  unfor- 
tunate vote  against  such  a  contribution 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  year. 

I  would  sincerely  like  to  commend  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  for  his  remarkable 
statement  to  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  he  cleariy  placed  U.S. 
policy  on  an  affirmative  basis.  I  feel  tM&t 
with  Secretary  Kissinger's  address,  the 
United  States  is  expressing  a  political  will 
to  work  toward  global  interdependence 
and  cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary-General Waldhefm's  address,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  April  9,  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  address,  and  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  April  16,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement     or     SxcRETAxr-GeNERAL     Kurt 

WaLDUEIM  to  TilX  StXTrfSPECIAL  SESSION  OF 

TiTE  UNrrrD  Nations  General  Assembly 
It  Is  an  honour  for  me  to  address  th!s 
Special  Session  of  tlic  General  Assembly, 
which  has  convened  a  the  result  of  a  mant 
kindly  and  opportune  initiative  by  President 
Houarl  Boumedlemiiie  of  Algeria  In  hie  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  Non  Aligned  Com  i- 
trlea. 

The  Special  Session  of  the  General  A-"<iem- 
b:y    has    u:DU!illy    dealt    with    specific    prob- 


lems which  affect  world  pecu;e.  The  question 
before  this  Sixth  Special  Session  Is  no  less 
directly  related  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  yet  it  also  reaches  far  beyond  specific 
current  issues.  It  encompaeees  problems 
which  affect  the  lives  of  vlrtuaUy  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  on  earth.  It  holds  vast  slg- 
nlflcance  for  future  generations.  It  raises  the 
fundamental  questions  of  the  kind  of  world 
economic  system  and  social  order  we  wish  to 
establish  and  live  under.  It  chaUengea  us  to 
make  a  series  of  agreed  choices  which  may 
be  decisive  in  determining  the  quality  and 
conditions  of  mankmd's  future  life  on  this 
planet. 

It  Is  now  a  commonplace  that  the  nations 
of  the  world   are   Interdependent  and  that 
their    taterdependence    wlU    Inevitably    and 
rapidly   Increase.  The  forces — economic,  so- 
cial   and   political— which    have    led    up    to 
this  Special  Session,  have  been  building  up 
for  many  years,  culminating  in  a  variety  of 
developments  and  imcertalntles  which  affect 
Uie  atabUlty  and  growth  capacity  of  the  world 
economy  and  also  have  the  most  fundamental 
political  Implications.  What  is  new  la  the  sud- 
den and  dramatic  urgency  of  the  present  sit- 
uation and  the  acute  acceleration  of  the  his- 
torical process  which  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  a  global  emergency.  The  qvies- 
tlon  arises  whether  this  Special  Session,  ani- 
mated by  this  high  sense  of  urgency,  can  en- 
sure that  Interdependence  will  be  a  positive 
rather  than  a  negative  force;   whether  it  Is 
possible  to  agree  on  the  basis  for  a  more 
equitable  and  workable  global  economic  sys- 
tem— a  system  which  takes  Into  account,  not 
only  the  Interests  and  needs  of  our  nations, 
but  also  the  imperative  Interrelationships  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  problem — and  Just 
apportionment — poverty,    population,    food, 
the  consenration  of  natural  resources,  the 
preservation    of    the   environment    and   the 
problems  of  the  trade  and  monetary  systems. 
There  is  a  natural  human  tendency  to  look 
to  the  past  in  times  of  crises.  But  today  we 
are  facing  a  world  of  accelerating  change  and 
an  entirely  new  range  of  Interlocking  prob- 
lems— political,  economic  and  social.  We  can- 
not return  to  the  conditions  of  the  past. 
We  have  no  option  but  to  concentrate  on  the 
realities  of  the  present  and  on  the  prospects 
for  the  future.  And  the  problems  now  con- 
fronting national  governments  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  are  so  vast  and  so  com- 
plex that  we  have  to  deal  with  them  In  co- 
operation and  as  a  community  of  nations. 

If  this  is  a  sobering  thought,  it  is  also  an 
inspiring  one  for  the  very  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation may  bring  about  thoae  developments 
In  International  relations  which  all  appeal 
to  reason  and  good  will  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  achieve. 

The  pursuit  of  short-term  national  inter- 
ests by  any  nation  Ot  group  of  nations  can 
no  longer  provide  even  a  brief  reprieve  frojn 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  present  trend.':. 
The  Members  of  this  Organization  herefore 
have  to  decide  whether  they  are  willing  to 
act  coUectlvely  In  a  manner  which  will  en- 
sure that  the  United  Nations  system  works 
effectively  in  the  long-term  interests  of  all. 

The  perspectives  of  different  nations  cr 
groups  vary  enormously.  To  one  group  of 
rations,  the  rise  In  prices.  Including  those  of 
industrial  products,  and  the  shortages  of 
foodstuffs  and  fertlllaers  are  of  paramount 
Importance.  To  another  group,  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  which  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "energy  crises"  Is  of  prime  sig- 
nificance. To  a  third  group  of  countries,  the 
rate  of  depletion  of  their  raw  materials  and 
its  relationship  to  their  future  development 
Is  the  main  preoccupation.  To  yet  another 
rroup.  the  present  emergency  represents  a 
threat  to  the  very  lives  of  many  of  their  peo- 
ple. On  all  sides  there  Is  now,  a  constant  pre- 
occupation to  protect  and  Improve  our  en- 
vironment. 

These  dilTerent  perspectives  can  be  freely 
expresirCd  In  this  hall  and  can  be  considered 
as  essential  factors  in  the  common  endeav- 
our. Di'/eienci's  can  be  expressed  and  taken 
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Into  account  here  In  a  spirit  of  cooi>eratlon 
rather  than  of  confrontation.  The  Assembly 
also  provides  a  unique  opporttmlty  to  put 
before  world  opinion,  the  different  concerns 
and  point  of  view  of  the  various  sectors  of 
the  world  community.  This  pnxess  of  educa- 
tion Is  essential  to  create  the  kind  of  public 
understandmg  which  alone  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  evolve  a  new  and  better  system  of 
international  relationships.  In  its  First  Ar- 
ticle, the  Charter  assigns  to  our  Organiza- 
tion, the  purpose  of  being  a  center  for  har- 
monizing the  actions  of  nations  In  the 
attainment  of  common  goals.  This  special 
Session  challenges  us  to  a  task  of  harmoniza- 
tion of  unique  complexity. 

These  different  perspectives  will  naturally 
lead  to  a  vast  array  of  problems  and  pro- 
posals being  presented  to  this  Assembly. 
While  each  of  them  wlU  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive the  necessary  consideration  I  am -con- 
vinced that  the  Interest  of  the  world  com- 
munity win  be  served  best  by  the  Assembly's 
giving  priority  to  those  fundamental  Issues 
wlilch  now  Increasingly  threaten  economic 
relations  between  all  Member  States,  and 
which,  all  too  easily,  could  lead  to  political 
disaster  and  Intensify  still  further  the  con- 
ditions of  soclEd  Injustice  which  have  always 
plagued  this  world. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  suggesting  to  this 
Assembly  how  It  should  go  about  Its  busi- 
ness, but  I  should  be  faUlng  In  my  respon- 
sibility as  Secretary-General,  if  I  did  not 
draw  attention  to  those  fundamental  Issues 
which,  I  believe  now  constitute  a  potential 
threat  to  world  peace  and  well-being. 

The  main  theme  of  this  Assembly  Is  to 
secure  the  optimum  use  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural resources  with  the  basic  objective  of 
secvirlng  better  conditions  of  social  Justice 
throughout  the  world.  Let  me  suggest  six 
primary  issues  which  demand  immediate  ac- 
tion if  progress  Is  to  be  made  in  achieving 
that  objective. 

First:  Mass  Poverty. — ^Tlie  single  most 
devastating  Indictment  of  our.  current  world 
civilization  Is  the  continued  existence  of 
stark  pervasive  mass  poverty  among  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population.  It  per- 
meates every  stage  of  life  In  developtag  covm- 
trles :  In  the  malnutrition  of  children.  In  the 
outbreaks  of  diseases.  In  widespread  unem- 
ployment. In  low  literacy  rates.  In  overcrowd- 
ed cities.  How  can  we  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  erradlcate  mass  poverty? 

Second:  The  Population  of  the  World. — 
It  Is  anticipated  that  this  Special  Session 
will  meet  for  three  weeks.  In  that  time  the 
number  of  human  beings  on  this  planet  will 
increase  by  4  million.  The  Increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  world  presents  a  constantly 
growing  demand  on  our  limited  natural  re- 
sources. How  can  we  i^ieet  this  pressure? 

Third:  Food. — Neter  In  recent  decades, 
have  world  reserves  been  so  frightenlngly 
low.  The  production  of  enough  food  to  feed, 
even  reasonably  well,  people  all  over  the 
world — let  alone  to  transport  and  distribute 
It — most  certainly  represents  the  largest  sto- 
gie pressure  on  our  natural  resources.  How 
can  we  produce  more  food,  create  the  neces- 
sary reserves,  and  prepare  contingency  plans 
to  meet  global  emergencies? 

Fourth:  Energy. — The  world  at  large  has 
suddenly  realized  the  critical  Importance  of 
energy  In  otir  dally  Uves.  The  natufal  re- 
sources which  provide  the  world  with  en- 
ergy, represents  one  of  our  most  valuable 
heritages.  What  can  we  do  to  conserve  this 
most  precious  resource?  What  can  we  do  to 
ellmtoate  waste? 

Fifth:  Military  Expenditure.— During  the 
three  weeks  of  this  Assembly  Session,  some  14 
million  dollars  wUl  have  been  spent  on  arma- 
ment. This  enormous  expenditure  by  itself, 
represents  yet  another  vast  pressure  on  our 
natural  resources.  The  Imperative  need  for 
substantive  disarmament  becomes  more  ur- 
gent as  each  day  passes. 

Sixth:  World  Monetary  System. — An  effec- 
tive world  monetary  system  is  essential  if  our 
natural  resources  are  to  be  used  to  the  best 


advantage.  The  exlstng  system  is  not  work- 
ing efiSclently.  It  contains  a  mostf  dangerous, 
cancer-like  disease — inflation.  Unless  infla- 
tion can  be  controlled,  no  International  mon- 
etary system  can  work  efficiently.  Unless  In- 
flation can  be  controlled.  It  Is  futile  to  talk 
about  prices.  At  present  It  Is  Impossible  for 
anyone  to  forecast  what  may  happen  In  the 
future.  I  repeat,  unless  Inflation  can  be  con- 
trolled. It  Is  Impossible  to  secure  the  opti- 
mum use  of  our  natural  resources.  ■ 

Each  of  these  six  problems — all  directly  re- 
lated to  our  natural  resources — have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  peace  and  stability  of 
the  world.  No  Member  State  can  Insulate 
itself  from  their  effects.  And,  If  these  prob- 
lems Individually  were  not  bad  enough,  we 
must  recognize  that  they  are  all  tatercon- 
nected,  and  Interact  on  each  other,  and  In 
so  doing  have  a  multiplier  effect. 

Not  all  the  elements  of  the  question  before 
the  Assembly  are  new.  In  fact,  most  of  them 
have  been  considered  by  the  International 
community  for  many  years.  The  sense  of  ur- 
gency, however,  even  of  emergency — is  rela- 
tively new  for  the  events  of  recent  months 
have  dramatized  the  dangers  of  draft  and  in- 
action In  such  a  way  as  to  alarm  all  govern- 
ments— even  the  richest  and  most  powerful. 
We  are  moving  toward  a  more  meaningful 
dialogue  precisely  because  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  all  nations  are  now  threatened. 
I  hope  that  to  this  sense  this  Special  Session 
will  be  a  turning  point. 

Most  of  the  framework  for  a  solution  of 
the  problems  we  face,  and  many  of  the  direc- 
tions which  must  be  followed,  are  already  m- 
dlcated  In  previous  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  system.  What  has  so  far  been  lack- 
ing Is  the  political  will  to  put  these  decisions 
into  effect.  One  of  the  main  alms  of  this  Ses- 
sion, it  seems  to  me,  must  be  to  seek  ways 
of  strengthening  and  intensifying  that  polit- 
ical will. 

Many  aspects  of  the  topics  on  our  agenda 
are  identified  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Orga- 
nization In  1970.  The  key  to  our  difficulties 
was  concisely  put  by  the  Assembly  at  Its 
last  Session  In  the  review  and  appraisal  of 
that  Strategy.  In  which  It  was  stated  that 
"the  International  Development  Strategy  re- 
mains much  more  a  wish  than  a  policy."  Let 
us  hope  that  the  sense  of  urgency  Imparted 
by  recent  developments  may  provide  a  new 
opportunity  and  a  new  momentum  to  con- 
vert aspirations  previously  expressed,  into 
active  policies. 

In  the  coming  months  there  will  be  a 
sharp  focus  on  particular  aspects  of  the 
problem  now  before  the  Assembly,  culminat- 
ing the  Special  Session  on  development  atid 
International  economic  cooperation  which 
Is  to  take  place  next  year.  This  year  we 
have  the  World  Population  Conference  and 
the  World  Food  Conference.  Another  highly 
Important  meeting  will  be  the  UN  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  In  1976  there 
will  be  mid-decades  revision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy,  followed  by  the 
Fourth  Session  of  UNCTAD  In  1976.  The 
process  of  constructing  an  effective  world- 
wide environmental  protection  system  is  well 
underway.  The  role  of  multinational  cor- 
porations continues  to  be  under  active 
examination.  Elsewhere,  other  vitally  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  problem  are  being 
dealt  with  simultaneously — for  example,  the 
critically  Important  work  on  a  new  world 
monetary  system  and  the  continuing  GATT 
negotiations. 

Thus,  we  have  an  agenda  for  the  near  fu- 
ture which  hicludes  the  principle  elements 
required  for  a  long-term  policy.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  these  elements  ultimately  become 
integrated  In  the  framework  of  a  new  inter- 
national economic  and  social  system — a  sys- 
tem In  which  the  role,  the  rights  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  developing  countries  are 
fully  recognized  In  practice  as  well  as  In 
principle,  and  which  also  takes  account  of 
the    interests   and   preoccupatioiis   ol   other 


sectors  of  the  world  conununlty.  I^e  Special 
Session  has  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  de- 
velop, on  the  basis  of  all  the  work  previously 
done,  an  over-all  and  global  long-term  policy 
for  the  future.  Progress  In  this  task  would 
certainly  give  the  more  specialized  activi- 
ties I  have  mentioned,  a  heightened  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction. 

It  Is  Important,  I  believe,  both  for  govern- 
ments and  for  the  public  at  large,  to  keep 
constantly  In  mind  what  can  be  done  and 
what  cannot  be  done  In  the  Umted  Nations. 
Tlie  General  Assembly  can  delineate  the  main 
elements  of  a  global  approach.  It  can  set 
principles  and  guidelines.  It  can  begin  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  action.  It  can  define 
shon  term  emergency  measures  to  assist 
those  members  of  the  world  community 
which  are  especially  hard  hit  by  the  present 
situation.  It  mtist  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  whatever  can  be  agreed  on  here,  most 
of  the  necessary  executive  decisions  will  be 
largely  a  matter  for  governments,  or  to  some 
cases,  for  more  ^>eclalized  international 
bodies.  Only  through  their  actions  can  this 
Assembly's  decisions  be  translated  Into  ef- 
fective reality.  The  new  complexity  and  In- 
terdependence of  problems  also  provides  the 
opportunity  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  under  the  aegis  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  ensure  that  the  collective  en- 
deavours of  the  world  community  are  pur- 
sued in  a  rational  and  cohesive  manner. 

Mr.  President,  this  Special  Session  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  to  redress  the 
disparities  that  afflict  our  world  and  the 
contrast  between  affluence  and  poverty, 
frustration  and  opportunity,  con^lcuous 
consumption  and  destitution.  It  recognizes 
the  need  to  reconcile  sovereignty  over  nat- 
\iral  resources,  the  avaUabllity  of  raw 
materials  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
used.  It  recognizes  both  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving natural  resources  and  of  distributing 
them  more  equitably.  It  recognizes  the  burn- 
ing need  for  greater  International  economic 
and  social  Justice.  It  recognizes  the  role  of 
international  cooperation  and  organizations 
as  the  lifeline  to  the  future.  Finally,  It  recog- 
nizes that  today  no  one  can  benefit  from  a 
sterile  confrontation.  This  Assembly  affords 
an  opportunity,  provided  we  maintain  the 
presence  of  urgency,  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  world-wide  economic  system  founded  In 
equity  and  Justice. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   15,  1974] 
Global  Iftdependekce 

In  hi<;  opening  address  to  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  dealt  persua- 
sively with  Issues  whose  urgency  has  un- 
fortunately been  overshadoin*d  by  divisive 
Internationed  politics.  Many  of  Mr.  Wald- 
heim's  arguments  In  support  of  a  rational 
approach  to  the  production  and  consumption 
of  the  world's  resources  deserve  a  sympa- 
thetic response  from  Washtogton,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  speaks  to  the  As- 
sembly today. 

The  question  that  hovers  over  the  con- 
ference is  how  to  break  through  the  wall  of 
suspicion  that  the  proceedings  may  merely 
be  a  pretext  for  another  round  In  the  power 
struggle  between  the  devrfoping  and  the  in- 
dustrialized nations.  Indeed,  the  representri- 
tives  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  forum  to 
replay  the  record  of  their  own  hostilities, 
along  with  a  bid  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
ha%'e-not  countries  and  the  politics  of  the 
Third  World. 

Even  many  delegates  who  applaud  the  spe- 
cial session's  stated  purpose  simply  believe 
that  President  Boumediene  of  Algeria  pro- 
posed the  conference  prUnarUy  to  divert 
attention  from  the  Arab  nations'  recent  oil 
maniptilations.  with  their  catastrophic  Im- 
pact on  many  developing  countries. 

Conscious  of  such  fears  and  susplcloni;.  Mr 
Waldheim  pleaded  for  recognition  of  a  new 
iiced  for  a  policy  of  interdependence  and  loi 
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•^reMnemts  whlcb  would  render  that  Inter- 
d«p«&denc«  "a  positive  rather  than  a  negative 
force." 

Without  wbat  ISr.  Waldlielm  called  "tbe 
poUtlcaJ  will"  for  action,  tbe  condltlona  of 
acuta  maldlstnbutton  of  raw  materials, 
<lramatiaed  by  tbe  recent  confrontations  over 
oU,  will  propel  mankind  either  toward  starva- 
tion or  to  Industrial  brealcdown  respectively 
in  poor  aad  rich  nations,  with  sLmllarly  dls- 
astioua  social,  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences In  both. 

There  are  many  Irgltlmate  differences  In 
perspective  among  various  nations  and 
groups,  as  they  contemplate  the  effects  of 
rising  prices  or  growing  shortagee  in  raw 
materials  and  food,  and  as  they  try  to  bal- 
ance instant  demands  for  natural  resources 
with  the  long-term  necessity  of  preserving 
man's  natural  environment.  Sucb  differences, 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  what  Secretary  General  Waldhelm 
called  the  main  theme  of  the  Bp>eclal  ses- 
■lon — "to  secure  the  optimum  use  of  the 
world's  natural  resources  with  the  basic 
objective  of  secxirlng  better  conditions  of 
social    Justice  throughout  the  world." 

It  is  to  this  theme  that  we  hope  Secretary 
Kls^nger  will  respond  today,  in  an  effort  to 
pe^uade  the  Assembly^  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  so  engrossed  with  Operation 
Independence  that  it  falls  to  comprehend 
the  risk  of  standing  apart  In  an  Interde- 
pendent world. 

Addxxss  bt  the  Honorable  Hinst   A.   Kis- 

STXGEB,     8EC«BTASY     CF     STATE,     BKrOHI     THE 

SxjCTH  Spectai.  Session  of  tub  UwnxD  Na- 
noiTS  Oknisal  Assimblt,  New  Tokk,  Apkil 
15,  1974 

THE    CHALLENGE    OF    INTERDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  here  In  a  continuing  ven- 
ture to  realize  mankind's  hopes  for  a  more 
pro^jerous,  humane.  Just  and  cooperative 
world. 

As  members  of  this  Organization  we  are 
pledged  not  only  to  free  the  world  from  the 
Bcowge  of  war,  but  to  free  mankind  from 
the  fear  of  hunger,  poverty  and  disease.  The 
quest  fear  Jiistlce  and  dignity — whlcb  finds 
expression  in  the  economic  and  social  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter — has  global 
meaning  in  an  age  of  Instantaneous  com- 
munication. Improving  the  quality  of  human 
life  bSB  become  a  universal  political  demand, 
a  technical  possibility  and  a  moral  Impera- 
tive. 

We  meet  here  at  a  moment  when  tbe  world 
economy  la  under  severe  stress.  The  energy 
crisis  first  dramatized  Its  fragility.  But  the 
Issues  transcend  that  particular  crisis.  Each 
of  the  problems  we  face — of  combating  in- 
flation and  stimulating  growth,  of  feeding 
the  hungry  and  Lifting  the  impoverished,  of 
the  scarcity  of  physical  resources  and  the 
surplus  of  de8x>alr — is  part  of  an  Interrelated 
global  problem.  , 

Let  us  begin  by  dl-eard!ng  outdated  gen-^ 
eralitles  and  sterile  slogans  we  have — all  of 
us — lived  with  for  so  long. 

The  great  l^ues  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  realistically  perceived  in  terms  of 
confrontation  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots  or  as  a  struggle  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  static  wealth.  Whatever  our  ideologi- 
cal belief  or  social  structure,  we  are  part  of 
a  single  International  economic  system  on 
which  all  of  our  national  economic  objectives 
depend.  No  nation  or  bloc  of  nations  can 
unilaterally  determine  the  shape  of  the 
future. 

If  the  strong  attempt  to  Impose  their  views, 
tney^wlll  do  so  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  thus 
provoke  upheaval. 

If  the  weak  reeort  to  pressure,  they  will 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  world  prosperity  and 
thii."5  provoke  despair. 

The  orgranlzatlon  of  one  group  of  coun- 
tries as  a  bloc  will  sooner  or  later  produce 


the  organization  of  the  potential  victims 
into  a  counterbloc.  The  transfer  of  resources 
from  the  develop>ed  to  the  developing  na- 
tions— essential  to  all  hopes  for  progress — 
can  only  take  place  with  the  support  of  the 
technologically  advanced  countries.  The  poli- 
tics of  pressvire  and  threats  will  undermine 
the  domestic  base  of  this  support.  The  dan- 
ger of  economic  stagnation  stimulates  new 
barrters  to  trade  and  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources. 

We  In  this  Assembly  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  Interdependence. 

The  contemporary  world  can  no  longer  be 
encompskssed  in  traditional  stereotypes.  The 
nation  of  the  northern  rich  and  the  south- 
ern poor  has  been  shattered.  The  world  is 
composed  not  of  two  sets  of  Interest  but 
many:  developed  nations  which  are  energy 
suppliers  and  developing  nations  which  arc 
energy  consumers;  market  economies  aitd 
non-market  economies;  capital  providers  and 
capital  recipients. 

The  world  economy  is  a  sensitive  set  of  re- 
lationships in  which  action.s  can  easily  set  off 
a  vicious  spiral  of  counteractions  deeply  af- 
fecting all  countries,  developmg  as  well  as 
technologically  advanced.  Global  Infiatlon 
erodes  the  capacity  to  Import.  A  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  world  growth  reduces  export  pros- 
pects. Exorbitantly  high  prices  lower  con- 
sumption, spur  alternative  production  and 
foster  development  of  substitutes. 

We  are  all  engaged  lu  a  common  enter- 
prise. No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  gain 
by  puablng  Its  claims  beyond  the  limits  that 
sustain  world  economic  growth.  No  one  bene- 
fits from  basing  progress  on  tests  of  strength. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  mankind  has 
the  technical  pos.sibllity  to  escape  the 
scourges  that  used  to  be  considered  inevi- 
table. Global  conuuunlcation  ensures  that 
the  thrust  of  hiuuan  aspirations  becomes  uni- 
versal. Mankind  Insistently  identifies  Justice 
with  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition. 
Thxis  economics,  technology  and  the  sweep 
of  human  values  Impose  a  recognition  of  our 
Interdependence  and  of  the  necessity  of  our 
collaboration. 

Let  us  resolve  to  act  with  both  realism  and 
compassion  to  reach  a  new  understand mg  of 
the  human  condition. 

On  that  understanding,  let  us  base  a  new 
relattoDshlp  which  evokes  the  commitment 
of  all  nations  because  it  serves  the  interests 
of  all  peoples. 

We  can  build  a  Just  world  only  If  we  work 
together. 

THE    GLOBAL    AGENDA 

The  fundamental  challenge  before  this  ses- 
sion is  to  translate  the  acknowledgement  of 
our  common  destiny  Into  a  new  commitment 
to  common  action,  to  Inspire  developed 
and  developing  nations  alike  to  perceive  and 
pursue  their  national  Interest  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  global  interest.  The  developing  na- 
tions can  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  peo- 
ples only  in  an  oj)en  ezpandmg  world  econ- 
omy where  they  can  expect  to  find  larger 
markets,  capital  resources  and  support  for 
official  assistance.  The  developed  nations  can 
convince  their  people  to  contribute  to  that 
goal  only  in  an  environment  of  political 
cooperation. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  pledge  the 
United  States  to  a  major  effort  in  support  of 
development.  My  country  dedicates  itself  to 
this  enterprise  because  our  children  must 
not  live  in  a  world  of  brutal  Inequality,  be- 
cause peace  cannot  be  maintained  unless  all 
share  In  Its  benefits  and  because  America 
"has  never  believed  that  the  values  of  Justice, 
well-being  and  human  dignity  could  be  real- 
ized by  one   nation   alone. 

We  begin  with  the  Imperative  of  peace. 
The  hopes  of  development  will  be  mocked  if 
resources  continue  to  be  consumed  In  an 
ever  Increasing  spiral  of  armaments.  The 
relaxation  of  tensions  Is  thus  in  the  world 
mterest.  No  nation  can  profit  from  con- 
frontations that  can   culminate   In   nuclear 


war.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
will  never  seek  stability  at  the  expense  of 
others.  It  strives  for  the  peace  of  coopera- 
tion, not  tlie  illusory  tranquility  of 
condomhilum. 

But  peace  Is  more  than  the  absence  of  war. 
It  Is  ennobled  by  making  possible  the  reali- 
zation of  humane  aspirations.  To  this  pur- 
pose this  Assembly  Is  dedicated. 

Our  goal  cannot  Be  reached  by  resolutions 
alone  or  prescribed  by  rhetoric.  It  must  re- 
main the  subject  of  constant,  unremitting 
efforts  over   the  years  and   decades  ahead. 

In  this  spirit  of  describing  the  world  as  It 
Is,  I  would  like  to  Identify  for  the  Assembly 
six  problem  areas  which  In  the  view  of  the 
United  States  delegation  must  be  solved  to 
spur  both  the  world  economy  and  world 
development.  I  do  so  not  with  the  attitude 
of  presenting  blueprints  but  of  defining 
common  tasks  to  whose  solution  the  United 
States  offers   its   wholehearted   cooperation. 

First,  a  global  economy  requires  an  e.\- 
pandhig  supply  of  energy  at  an  equitable 
price. 

No  subject  illustrates  global  Interdepe:id- 
ence  more  emphatically  than  the  field  of 
energy.  No  nation  has  an  Interest  to  prices 
that  can  set  off  an  tofiatlonary  spiral  which 
In  time  reduces  Income  for  all.  For  example, 
tli^  price  of  fertilizer  has  risen  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  price  of  oil,  putting  It  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions and  thus  contributing  to  worldwide 
food  shortages.  A  comprehension  by  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  each  other's 
needs  is  therefore  essential : 

Consumers  must  understand  the  desires 
of  the  oil  producers  for  higher  levels  of  in- 
come over  the  long-term  future. 

Producers  must  understand  that  the  re- 
cent rise  in  energy  prices  has  placed  a  great 
burden  on  all  consumers,  one  virtually  Im- 
possible for  some  to  bear. 

All  nations  have  an  Interest  to  agreeing 
on  a  level  of  prices  whlcb  contributes  to  an 
expandtog  world  economy  and  which  can  be 
sustatoed. 

The  United  States  called  the  Washtogton 
Energy  Conference  for  one  central  purpose: 
to  move  urgently  to  resolve  the  energy  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among  til 
nations.  The  tasks  we  defined  there  can 
become  a  global  agenda  for  action. 

Nations,  particularly  developed  natlon.=, 
waste  vast  amounts  of  exLsttog  energy  sup- 
plies. We  need  a  new  commitment  to  global 
conservation  amd  to  more  elflclent  use  of 
existtog  supplies. 

The  oil  producers  themselves  have  noted 
that  the  demands  of  this  decade  cannot  be 
met  unless  we  expand  available  supplies.  We 
need  a  massive  and  cooperative  _  effort  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  conventional 
fuels. 

The  needs  of  futiue  generations  re-iuire 
that  we  develop  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  supply.  In  this  field,  the  developed  na-  . 
tlons  can  make  a  particularly  valuable  co'.i- 
trlbutlon  to  our  common  goal  cf  r.bunc!a:it 
energy  at  reasouable  cost. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  scV.leved  by 
any  one  group  of  countries.  It  must  drew 
on  the  strength  and  meet  the  needs  of  all 
nations  in  a  new  dialogue  among  producrrs 
and  consumers.  In  such  a  dialogue  the 
United  States  will  take  account  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  producing  countries  that  the 
future  of  their  peoples  not  depend  on  oil 
alone.  The  United  SUtes  Is  vrtlltog  to  help 
broaden  the  base  of  their  economies  and 
develop  .'^ecure  and  diversified  sources  of 
income.  We  arc  prepared  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  assist  iridiis- 
trlallzatlon.  We  will  accept  substantial  In- 
vestment of  the  capital  of  oil  producing 
countries  In  the  United  States.  We  wUl  sup- 
port a  greater  role  for  the  oil  producers  to 
iniernfitlonal  financial  organizations  as  well 
r,->  an  In  rca':©  In  their  voting  power. 

Sesoni.  a  healthy  global  economy  requires 
that  both  consumers  and  producers  escape 
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from  ttM  cycle  of  imw  matertjd  sruplus  and 
abortaga  wbioh  threatens  all  our  ecooomlee. 
The  principles  wbldi  apply  to  energy  ap- 
ply as  well  to  tbe  general  problem  of  raw 
materials.  It  la  tempting  to  think  of  car- 
tels of  raw  material  producers  to  negotiate 
for  higher  prices.  But  such  a  course  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  all  countries. 
Large  price  Increases  coupled  with  produc- 
tion restrictions  tovolve  potential  disaster: 
global  inflation  followed  by  global  recession 
from  wblch  no  nation  could  escape. 

MJoreover,  resources  are  spread  unevenly 
across  the  globe.  Some  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions have  few  natural  resources  to  export, 
and  some  of  the  richest  nations  are  major 
commodity  producers. 

Commodity  producers  will  discover  that 
they  are  by  no  means  Insulated  from  the 
consequences  of  tbelr  restrictions  on  supply 
or  the  escalation  of  prices.  A  recession  to  the 
Industrial  countries  sharjily  reduces  demand. 
Uneconomical  prices  for  raw  materials  ac- 
celerate the  transition  to  alternatives.  And 
as  they  ptirsue  todustrlallzation,  raw  mate- 
rial producers  will  ultimately  pay  for  exor- 
bitant commodity  prices  by  the  tocreased 
costs  of  the  goods  they  must  import. 

Thus  the  optimum  price  Is  one  that  can 
be  maintained  over  the  longest  period  at  the 
level  that  assures  the  highest  real  Income. 
Only  through  cooperation  between  consum- 
ers and  producers  can  such  a  price  be  deter- 
nitoed.  And  an  expanding  world  economy  is 
an  essential  prereqtilslte.  Such  a  co-opera- 
tive effort  must  toclude  urgent  toternational 
consideration  of  restrictions  on  incentives 
for  the  trade  in  commodities.  This  Issue  mtist 
receive  high  priority  to  QATT — dealing  with 
access  to  supply  as  well  as  access  to  mar- 
kets— as  we  seek  to  rerlse  and  modernize 
the  rules  and  conditions  of  International 
trad*. 

In  tbe  long  term,  our  hope  for  world  pros- 
perity win  depend  on  our  ability  to  dlseem 
the  Ions-range  patterns  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  to  forecast  future  imbalances  so 
as  to  avert  dangerous  cycles  of  surplus  and 
shortage. 

For  the  first  thne  to  history  It  Is  tech- 
nloaUy  wlthto  our  grasp  to  relate  the  re- 
sources of  this  planet  to  man's  needs.  The 
United  States  therefore  urges  that  an  inter- 
national group  of  experts,  working  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  divisions  of  re- 
sources, be  asked  to  undertake  immediately 
a  co^prehenslTe  survey  of  the  earth's  non- 
renejWable  and  renewable  resources.  This 
shoiild  Include  the  development  of  a  global 
early  warning  system  to  foreshadow  impend- 
ing surpluses  and  scarcities. 

Third,  tbe  global  economy  must  achieve 
a  balance  between  food  production  and  pop- 
ulation growth  and  must  restore  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  food  emergencies.  A  condition  to 
which  one  bUllon  pe<^ie  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition Is  consistent  with  no  concept  of 
Justice. 

Stoce  1969,  global  production  of  cereals 
has  not  kept  pace  with  world  demand.  As  a 
result  current  reserves  are  at  their  lowest 
level  to  20  years.  A  significant  crop  faUure 
today  is  likely  to  produce  a  major  disaster.  A 
protracted  Imbalance  to  food  and  population 

growth  will  guarantee  massive  starvation 

a  moral  catastrophe  the  world  community 
cannot  tolerate. 

No  nation  can  deal  with  this  problem  alone 
The  responslbUlty  rests  with  all  of  us.  The 
developed  nations  must  commit  themselves 
to  significant  assistance  for  food  and  popu- 
lation programs.  The  develc^tag  nations 
must  reduce  the  Imbalance  between  popula- 
tion and  food  which  could  Jeopardize  not 
only  their  own  progress  but  the  stabUlty  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  it  bears  by  virtue  of  Its 
extraordinary  agrlcultiu-al  productivity.  We 
strongly  support  a  global  cooperative  effort 
to  tocrease  food  production.  This  Is  why  we 


propoeed  a  world  food  conference  at  last 
year's  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Looktog  toward  that  conference,  we  have 
removed  all  domestic  restitctions  on  produc- 
tion. Our  farmers  have  vastly  Increased  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  gathered  rec- 
ord harvests  to  1973.  1974  promises  to  be 
even  better.  If  all  nations  make  a  similar  ef- 
fort, we  believe  the  recent  rise  to  food  prices 
will  abate  this  year,  as  it  has  to  recent  weeks. 
Indeed  the  price  of  wheat  has  come  down 
35  percent  from  Its  February  peak  and  the 
price  of  soybeans  50  percent  from  its  peak 
last  summer. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  t.tl;e 
additional  steps.  Specifically: 

We  are  prepared  to  Joto  with  other  govern- 
ments to  a  major  worldwide  effort  to  rebuild 
food  reserves.  A  central  objective  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  must  be  to  restore 
the  world's  capacity  to  deal  with  famtoe  and 
other  emergencies. 

We  shall  assign  priority  to  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  helptog  developing  nations  substan- 
tially raise  their  agricultural  production.  We 
hope  to  tocrease  our  assistance  to  such  pro- 
grams from  $258  to  $675  million  this  year. 

We  shall  make  a  major  effort  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  aid  over  the  level  we 
provided  last  year. 

For  countries  living  near  the  margin  of 
starvation,  even  a  small  reduction  in  yields 
can  produce  intolerable  consequences.  Thus 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  steep  rise 
In  Its  price  Is  a  problem  of  particular  ur- 
gency— above  all  for  countries  dependent  on 
the  new  high -yield  varieties  of  grain.  Tlie 
first  critical  steps  is  for  all  nations  to  utilize 
fiUly  existing  capabilities.  The  United  States 
is  now  operattog  its  fertilizer  todtistry  at 
near  capacity.  The  United  States  is  ready  to 
provide  assistance  to  other  nations  to  Im- 
proTlng  the  operation  of  plants  and  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  fertilizers. 

But  this  will  not  be  enough.  Existing 
worldwide  capacity  is  clearly  toadequate  to 
present  needs.  The  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  offer  Its  technological  skills  to 
developtog  a  new  fertilizer  industry  espe- 
cially to  oil-producing  countries  using  the 
raw  materials  and  capital  they  uniquely 
possess. 

We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational fertilizer  Institute  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  focus  toternational  action  on 
two  specific  areas  of  research:  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  chemical  fertilizers,  especially 
la  tropical  agriculture,  and  new  methods  to 
produce  fertilizers  from  non-petroleum  re- 
sources. The  United  States  will  contribute 
facilities,  technology  and  expertise  to  sucii 
an  undertaking. 

Fourth,  a  global  economy  under  stress  can- 
not allow  the  poorest  nations  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

The  debate  between  raw  material  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  threatens  to  overlook 
that  substantial  part  of  humanity  which 
does  not  produce  raw  materials,  grows  insuf- 
ficient food  for  its  needs  and  has  not  ade- 
quately Industrialized.  This  group  of  nations, 
already  at  the  margto  of  existence,  has  no 
recourse  to  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the 
fuel,  food  and  fertilizer  Imports  ou  uhich 
their  survival  depends. 

Thus,  the  people  least  able  to  afford  it— 
a  thfrd  of  mankind — are  the  most  profoundly 
threatened  by  an  inflationary  world  econ- 
cmy.  They  face  the  despair  of  abandoned 
hopes  for  development  and  the  threat  of 
starvation.  Their  needs  require  our  most  ur- 
gent attention.  The  nations  assembled  here 
in  the  name  of  Justice  cannot  stand  idly  by 
in  the  face  of  tragic  consequences  for  which 
many  of  them  are  partially  responsible. 

We  welcome  the  steps  the  oil  producers 
have  already  taken  toward  applying  their 
new  Ptirplus  revenues  to  these  needs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  requires,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  resources  permit?,  a 
truly  massive  effort. 


Tlie  developed  nations  too  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help.  Despite  the  prospect  of  un- 
precedented payments  deficits,  they  must 
maintain  their  traditional  programs  of  as- 
sistance and  expand  them  If  possible.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  would  penalize  the  lower  in- 
come countries  twice.  The  United  States  is 
committed  to  continue  Its  program  and 
pledges  its  ongoing  support  for  an  early  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  In  addition  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  with  others  what  addi- 
tional measures  are  required  to  mitigate  the 
eRect  of  recent  conmiodity  price  rises  on  low- 
income  countries  least  able  to  bear  this. 

Fifth,    in    a    global    economy    of    physical 
carcity,  science  and  technology  are  becom- 
ing; our  moEt  precious  resource.  No  human 
nativity  Is  less  national   lu  character  than 
t'.c  field  of  science. 

No  development  effort  offers  more  hope 
than  joint  technical  and  sclentihc  coopera- 
lion. 

Man's  technical  genius  has  given  us  labor- 
f  a;  ing  technology,  healthier  populations,  and 
the  gieen  revolution.  But  it  has  also  pro- 
c'uced  a  technology  that  consumes  recources 
u:  an  ever-expanding  rate;  a  population  ex- 
7);o£io!i  which  prestes  against  the  earth's 
i.nite  living  space;  and  an  agriculture  In- 
creasingly dependent  en  the  producU  of  lii- 
cJr^'.ry. 

Let  us  now  apply  science  to  the  prob'raj'? 
V  ijich  science  has  helped  to  create. 

To  help  meet  the  developing  nations'  two 
r.^ost  fundamental  problems — unemployment 
r.nd  hunger — there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
f.irm'ng  technologies  that  are  both  produc- 
tive and  labor-intensive.  The  United  States 
i-  prepared  to  contribute  to  toternational 
programs   to   develop   and   apply  this   tech- 

iin^igy. 

The  t?cbnc!t'gv  of  birth  control  should  be 
iriiprovcd. 

At  current  rates  of  growth,  the  world's 
i.eed  for  energy  will  more  than  triple  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
the  United  States  Goverrmient  Is  allocating 
f  12  billion  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment over  the  next  five  years,  and  American 
private  Indtistry  vrill  spend  over  J200  billion 
to  increase  energy  supplies.  We  are  prepared 
to  apply  the  result?  of  our  massive  effort  to 
the  massive  needs  of  other  nations. 

The  poorest  nations,  already  beset  by  man- 
made  disasters,  have  been  threatened  by  a 
natural  one:  the  possibility  of  climatic 
changes  In  the  monsoon  belt  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  world.  The  Implications  for 
global  food  and  population  policies  are  oml- 
no\is.  The  United  States  proposes  that  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
and  the  World  Meterorologlcal  Organization 
urgently  Investigate  this  problem  and  offer 
guidelines  for  Immediate  international  ac- 
tion. 

Sixth,  the  global  economy  reqxiires  a  frade. 
monetary  and  investment  system  that  siis- 
talns  industrial  civilization  and  stimulates 
its  growth. 

Not  since  the  19303  h.is  the  eco::omic  sys- 
tem of  the  world  faced  such  a  test.  'The 
disruptions  of  the  oil  price  rises;  the  threat 
cf  global  inflation;  the  cycle  of  contraction 
of  exports  and  protectionist  restrictions;  the 
massive  shift  in  the  world's  financial  flows; 
and  the  lii-.ely  concentration  of  Invested 
surplus  oil  revenue  in  a  few  countries — ail 
threaten  to  smother  the  once-proud  drer.ms 
of  univer&al  progress  with  stagnation  and 
desp.ilr. 

A  new  commitment  is  reqxiired  by  both 
developed  and  developing  nations  to  an  open 
trading  ssytem,*a  flexible  but  stable  mone- 
tary .system,  and  a  positive  climate  for  the 
free  flow  of  re.sources,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  proposes 
that  all  nations  here  pledge  themselves  to 
avoid  trade  and  pay:iients  restrictions  in  an 
e.fTort  to  adjust  to  iiigher  commodity  prices. 
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Tbe  United  States  Is  prepared  to  keep  open 
Its  capital  markets,  so  that  capital  can  be  re- 
cycled ^  developing  countries  bardest  bit 
by  the  current  crisis. 

In  the  essential  struggle  to  regain  control 
over  global  Inflation,  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  Join  In  an  International  commit- 
ment to  pursue  responsible  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  To  foster  an  open  trading 
•world,  the  United  States,  already  the  largest 
importer  of  developing  nation  manufactures, 
Is  prepared  to  open  Its  markets  further  to 
theee  products.  We  shall  work  In  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  to  reduce  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  on  as  wide  a  front 
as  possible. 

In  line  with  this  approach  we  are  urging 
our  Congress  to  authorize  the  generalized 
tariff  preferences  which  are  of  such  Elgnlfi- 
cance  to  developing  countries. 

CONCI.CSION 

All  too  often  International  gatherings  end 
with  speeches  filed  away  and  resolutions 
passed  and  forgotten.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen  to  the  problem  of  development.  The 
complex  and  urgent  Issues  at  hand  wlU  not 
yield  to  rhetorical  flourishes  or  eloquent 
docximents.  Their  resolution  requires  a  sus- 
tained and  determined  pursuit  in  the  great 
family  of  United  Nations  and  ether  inter- 
national organizations  that  have  the  broad 
competence  to  deal   with   them. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  to  thisi Assem- 
bly In  1969: 

"Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rlnps  re- 
soundingly among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
In  this  world,  it  Is  that  good  words  are  not  a 
substitute  for  hard  deeds  and  noble  rhetoric 
Is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results." 

This  Assembly  should  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  find  cooperative  solutions  within 
the  appropriate  forums  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
GATT.  and  the  World  Food  and  Population 
Conferences. 

The  United  States  commits  iUclf  to  a  wide- 
ranging  multilateral  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  we 
gather  here  today  because  our  economic  and 
iQpral  challenges  have  become  political  chal- 
lenges. Our  unprecedented  agenda  of  global 
consultations  In  1974  already  Implies  a  col- 
lective decision  to  elevate  our  concern  for 
na&n's  elenientary  well-being  to  tbe  highest 
political  level.  Our  presence  Implies  our  rec- 
ognition that  a  challenge  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  world  fragmented  Into 
self-contained  nation  states  or  competing 
blocs. 

Our  task  now  Is  to  match  our  physical 
needs  with  our  political  vision. 

President  Boumediene  cited  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  a  quarter  century  ago  as  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  mobilizing  resources  for 
development  ends.  But  then  the  driving  force 
was  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  of  values  and 
of  destination.  As  yet  we  lack  a  comparable 
sense  of  purpose  with  respect-  to  develop- 
ment. This  is  our  first  requirement.  Develop- 
ment requires  above  all  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, a  belief  that  with  all  our  differences  we 
are  part  of  a  larger  community  in  which 
wealth  Is  an  obligation,  resources  a  trust, 
and  Joint  action  a  necessity. 

We  need  mutual  respect  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  developing  and  the  concerns  of  the 
developed  nations.  This  Is  why  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  Charter 
of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  put 
forward  by  President  Echeverrla  of  Mexico. 

The  late  President  Radhakrlshnan  of  India 
once  w  ote : 

"We  are  not  the  helpless  tools  of  deter- 
mination. Though  humanity  renews  Itself 
from  its  past,  It  is  also  developing  something 
new  and  unforeseen.  Today  we  have  to  make 
a  new  start  with  our  minds  and  hearts." 


The  effort  we  make  In  the  years  to  come 
Is  thus  a  test  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Let  us  affirm  today  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
common  challenge  and  can  only  meet  it 
Jointly. 

Let  us  candidly  acknowledge  our  different 
perspectives  and '  then  proceed  to  build  on 
what  unites  us. 

Let  us  transform  the  concept  of  world 
community  from  a  slogan  Into  an  attitude. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  be  tbe  masters  of  our 
common  fate  so  that  history  will  record  that 
this  was  the  year  that  mankind  at  last  be- 
gan to  conquer  its  noblest  and  most  bumana 
challenge. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   l6,   19741 
Resoukces  fob  Mankind 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  stress  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Interdependence  of 
developed  and  developing  nations  points  the 
way  to  progress  on  excruciating  resource 
problems  now  facing  mankind. 

Confrontation,  cartels,  'production  re- 
strictions and  steep  price  rls*s  by  other  raw 
material  producers  on  the  model  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
can  only  lead  to  global  Inflation  and  global 
recession,  from  which  no  one  would  ulti- 
mately benefit.  The  developing  nations  that 
lack  the  few  key  resources  susceptible  to  this 
treatment  woulfl  be  the  chief  Immediate  vic- 
tims of  such  an  approach. 

Even  the  raw  material  cartels  are  unlikely 
to  benefit  very  long.  Alternative  sources  will 
he  developed.  And  raw  material  producers 
would  ultimately  pay  for  exorbitant  com- 
modity prices  by  the  Increased  costs  of  the 
goods  they  must  Import.  \ 

The  "new  dialogue"  Mr.  Kissinger  has  pro- 
posed between  producers  and  consumers 
must  face  up  to  the  problem  of  defining  the 
"optimum  price"  for  scarqe  materials — one 
"that  can  be  maintained  over  the  longest  pe- 
riod at  the  level  that  assures  the  highest 
real  Income.  .  .  .  Only  through  cooperation 
between  consumers  and  producers  can  such 
a  price  be  determined,"  he  noted.  "And  an 
expanding  world  economy  Is  an  essentiad 
prerequisite." 

Within  this  concept  of  expanding  world 
production  and  Income,  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed at  fair  prices,  Mr.  Kissinger  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  major  effort  at 
world  cooperation  in  the  conunon  interest. 
It  is  a  commitment  that,  despite  some  vague- 
ness in  detail,  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  wise  to  seize  and  explore. 

The  six  "problem  areas"  Mr.  Kissinger 
sketched  out  for  international  cooperation, 
with  the  United  States  offering  to  make 
major  contributions,  address  the  central 
dilemmas  of  development  In  the  poor  na- 
tions— and  the  collaboration  of  rich  poor 
and  newly-rich  that  must  be  achieved.  It  is 
a  global  vision  of  the  kind  that  long  has 
been  needed  in  Washington.  It  now  has  to 
be  filled  In. 

Neither  In  detail  nor  In  machinery  pro- 
pKDsed  Is  Kissinger's  speech  the  be-all  and 
end-all.  But  It  Is  a  challenge  to  mankind 
that  the  nations  whose  representatives  are 
assembled  at  the  U.N.  would  be  wise  to  ac- 
cept in  a  vigorous  new  effort  to  substitute 
the  concept  of  world  community  for  national 
egoism.  I 


RESTORING    FAITH    IN    POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  debate  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 


written  by  Vem  McKee,  the  executive 
manager  of  the  Greater  South  Dakota 
Association,  which  In  effect  is  the  State 
chambe>  of  commerce  in  my  State. 

Mr.  McKee  makes  two  points  with 
which  I  concur  heartily: 

First,  the  way  to  restore  the  political 
system  for  the  people  is  for  more  of  them 
to  take  part.  "Do  not  stay  away,"  the 
message  which  I  have  told  numerous 
student  groups  in  the  past  year,  is  a 

Second,  It  is  important  to  broaden  the 
theme  of  this  column, 
base  of  political  contributions  so  that  a 
large  number  of  people  of  modest  means 
are  involved  in  campaigns. 

During  my  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign, we  demonstrated  that  it  Is  possible 
to  run  a  national  campaign  based  almost 
entirely  on  small  contributions.  Our  con- 
tributions averaged  about  $25  apiece.  To 
date,  coBtributions  to  my  1974  campaign 
are  runiung  about  $11  each. 

So  I  wl^t  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  salute  the  Greater  South 
Dakota  Association  and  Its  executive 
manager,  Vem  McKee,  for  offering  an 
insight  into  American  political  financing, 
and  would  like  to  commend  his  column 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thc  Real  Base  or  Sottth  Dakota  Poutics 

Pierre — Current  political  news  in  our 
country  and  state  might*  just  make  some 
citizens  of  South  Dakota  cynical  and  appre- 
hensive about  becoming  involved  In  politics. 
It  Is  important  to  recognize  tbat  political 
corruption  is  not  the  resiilt  of  our  political 
process.  People  get  into  trouble  because  tbey 
are  people,  not  politicians,  nor  mechanics, 
or  real  estate  salesmen. 

How  do  we  keep  politicians  honest?  How 
do  we  police  the  system  so  that  no  one  at- 
tempts to  tamper  with  our  vote  or  alter 
public  opinion  by  trickery  or  fraud?  One  way 
that  you  can't  do  it  Is  by  staying  out  of 
politics,  particularly  at  the  local  level  in  your 
own  community — the  real  base  of  American 
politics. 

You  and  I.  as  South  Dakotans,  catv^t  pro- 
duce good  government  by  allowing  cynicism 
to  make  us  turn  our  backs  on  p<dltical  in- 
volvement. Deciding  that  politics  ia  too  dirty 
for  tbe  Involvement  of  good  men  in  an  open 
invitation  to  take  over  our  system  by  mis- 
guided men  and  women  who  would  fleece 
the  taxpayers  with  no  misgivings  whatsoever. 

We  as  South  Dakotans  are  also  Justifiably 
shocked  when  we  hear  about  secret  funds 
and  huge  cash  contributions  that  sometimes 
flow  under  the  table  to  politicians.  Modern 
political  campaigns  require  enormous 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  tempting  for  the 
politicians  In  either  party  to  simplify  fund 
raising  by  accepting  large  contributions. 

In  the  1974  elections  it  is  important  that 
more  people  of  modest  means  give  modest 
support  to  candidates.  As  the  1974  elections 
approach,  let  us  make  sure  to  broaden  tbe 
base  of  political  fund  raising  and  support 
oiu'  local  candidates.  Politicians  wUl  then  be 
more  accessible  and  a  special  interest  group 
win  be  the  people  at  large  who  support  them. 
Your  Greater  South  Dakota  Association, 
the  voice  of  the  South  Dakota  business  com- 
munity, once  again  encourages  tbe  South 
Dakota  citizenry  to  become  Involved  to  offset 
and  stop  this  current  trend  in  America  and 
South  Dakota. 
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UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President, 
May  6  will  mark  an  event  of  historic  Im- 
port to  our  Nation.  On  that  day  a  dele- 
gation of  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SociaJlst 
R^7ublics  win  anive  in  Washington  to 
visit  with  their  peers.  Members  of  the 
UJ3.  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  other 
Federal  officials 

This  will  be  the  first  sucn  visi^  by 
Soviet  officials  in  the  history  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  must  be  viewed 
as  heralding  further  and  most  welcome 
'  progress  In  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  world's  two  most  influential 
nations.  > 

Tht  purpose  of  this  visit  by  such  dis- 
tinguished men  Is  to  expand  our  under- 
standing of  each  other.  It  will  be  an  ef- 
tatt  to  promote  greater  tolerance  for  our 
(Ufferences,  to  reconcile  such  misunder- 
standings as  may  exist  for  simple  lack 
of  cominunlca4don,  to  discuss  our  com- 
mon Interests  and  goals  and  to  plan  for 
more  frequent  exchanges  of  visits  be- 
tween us. 

This  Is  a  most  desirable  and  valuable 
program,  and  I  know  that  all  of  us  will 
warmly  welcome  these  honored  guests 
and  extend  them  every  courtesy  and 
cooperation. 

Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  to  visit 
with  these  honored  guests  that  we  may 
get  to  know  each  other  better  and  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other  in 
order  that  we  may  all  become  better  able 
to  expand  and  deal  with  mutual  concerns 
and  problems. 

This  mission  of  Soviet  officials  cannot 
help  but  succeed  if,  in  our  discussions 
jtm^  them,  we  are  guided  by  the  12  basic 
princiides  endorsed  by  President  Nixon 
and  Oeneral  Secretory  Leonid  Brezhnev 
at  Moscow  on  May  29,  1972. 

These  principles  could  serve  admirably 
as  basic  guidelines  for  relations  between 
any  two  nations  and.  in  my  view,  should 
be  read  by  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  document 
be  inlnted  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment of  Principles  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Basic  Principles  of  MirraAL  Relations  Be- 

TWXKN  THB  Union  or  Soviet  Socialist  Rje- 

PITBLICS  AND  THE  UlTTrXD  STATES  Or  AMEKICA 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 

Guided  by  tbelr  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  and  by  a  de- 
sire to  strengthen  peaceful  relations  with 
each  other  and  to  place  these  relations  on 
the  firmest  possible  basis; 

Aware  of  the  need  to  make  every  effort  to 
remove  the  threat  of  war  and  to  create  con- 
ditions which  promote  the  reduction  of  ten- 
aions  In  tbe  world  and  the  strengthening 
of  universfa  security  and  international  co- 
operation; 

Believing  that  the  improvement  of  Sovlet- 
U.S.  relations  and  their  mutually  advanta- 
geous development  la  such  areas  as  econom- 
ics, science  and  culture,  wlU  meet  these  >ob- 
JectlTes  and  coatrltoute  to  better  mutual 
understentllng   and    business-like    coopera- 


tion, wlttiout  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  in- 
terests of  third  countries: 

Conscious  that  these  objectives  reflect  tbe 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  both  co\intrles; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

First.  They  will  proceed  from  the  common 
determination  that  in  the  nuclear  age  there 
Is  no  alternative  to  conducting  their  mutual 
relations  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Differences  in  Ideology  and  in  the  social 
Bvstents  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA  are  not 
obstacles  to  the  bilateral  development  of 
normal  relations  based  on  the  principles  of 
sovereignty,  equality,  non-interference  in 
internal  affairs  and  mutual  advantage. 

Second.  The  USSR  and  tbe  USA  attach 
major  importance  to  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  situations  capable  of  causing  a  dan- 
gerous exacerbation  of  their  relations.  There- 
fore, they  will  do  tbelr  utmost  to  avoid  mili- 
tary confrontations  and  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war.  They  will  always  exer- 
cise restraint  In  their  mutual  relations,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  negotiate  and  settle  dif- 
ferences by  peaceful  means.  Discussions  and 
negotiations  on  outstanding  issues  will  be 
conducted  In  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  mutual 
accommodation  and  mutual  benefit. 

Both  Sides  recognize  that  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  adviintages  at  tbe  expenses  of  the 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  Inconsistent 
with  these  objectives.  The  prerequisites  for 
maintaining  and  strengthening  peaceful  re- 
lations between  the  USSR  and  the  USA  are 
the  recognition  of  the  security  interests  of 
the  Parties  based  on  the  principle  of  equality 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  threat  of 
force. 

Third.  The  USSR  and  the  USA  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  as  do  other  countries 
which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  so  tbat  conflicts  or  situations 
will  not  arise  which  would  serve  to  increase 
international  tensions.  Accordingly,  they  will 
seek  to  promote  conditions  In  which  all 
countries  wlU  live  In  peace  and  security  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  outside  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs. 

Fourth.  The  USSR  and  the  USA  Intend  to 
widen  the  Juridical  basis  of  their  mutual 
relations  and  to  exert  the  necessary  efforts  so 
that  bilateral  agreements  which  they  have 
concluded  and  multilateral  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  they  are  Jointly  parties 
are  faithfully  implemented. 

Fifth.  The  USSR  and  the  USA  reaffirm  their 
readiness  to  continue  the  practice  of  ex- 
changing views  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest and,  when  necessary,  to  conduct  such 
exchanges  at  the  highest  level,  including 
meetings  between  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  two  governments  welcome  and  will  fa- 
cilitate an  Increase  In  productive  contacts 
between  representatives  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  two  countries. 

Sixth.  The  Parties  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  limit  armaments  on  a  bilateral  as 
well  as  on  a  multilateral  basis.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  make  special  effoits  to  limit  strategic 
armaments.  Whenever  possible,  they  will  con- 
clude concrete  agreements  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing these  purposes. 

The  USSR  and  the  USA  regard  as  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  their  efforts  the  achieve- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
of  international  security  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Seventh.  The  USSR  and  the  USA  regard 
commercial  and  economic  ties  as  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  element  In  the  strength- 
ening of  their  bilateral  relations  and  thus 
win  actively  promote  the  growth  of  such  ties. 
They  wlU  facilitate  co<^>eration  between  the 
relevant  organizations  and  enterprises  of  tbe 


two  countries  and  the  conclusion  of  appropri- 
ate agreements  and  contracts.  Including  long- 
term  ones. 

The  two  countries  will  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  msu-ltlme  and  air  communi- 
cations between  them. 

Eighth.  The  two  Sides  consider  it  timely 
aiiii  useful  to  develop  mutual  contacts  and 
cooperation  ;n  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Where  suitable,  the  US^R  and  the 
USA  vkill  conclude  appropriate  agreements 
dealing  with  concrete  cooperation  In  these 
fields. 

Ninth.  The  two  sides  reaflarm  their  Inten- 
tion to  deepen  cultural  ties  with  one  another 
and  to  encourage  fuller  familiarization  with 
e.ich  other's  cultural  values.  They  will  pro- 
mote improved  conditions  for  cultural  ex- 
changes and  tourism. 

Tenth.  The  USSR  and  tbe  USA  will  seek  to 
ensure  that  their  ties  and  cooperation  In  all 
the  above-mentioned  fields  and  in  any  others 
m  their  mutual  Interest  are  built  on  a  firm 
and  long-term  basis.  To  give  a  permanent 
character  to  these  efforts,  they  will  establish 
In  all  fields  where  this  is  feasible  Joint  com- 
missions or  other  Joint  bodies. 

Eleventh.  The  USSR  and  the  USA  make  no 
claim  for  themselves  and  would  not  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  anyone  else  to  any  special 
rights  or  advantages  in  world  affairs.  They 
recognize  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  states. 

The  development  of  Sovlet-US  relations 
is  not  directed  against  third  countries  and 
their  Interests. 

Twelfth.  The  basic  principles  set  forth  In 
this  document  do  not  affect  any  obligations 
v,lth  respect  to  other  countries  earlier  as- 
sumed by  the  USSR  and  the  USA. 


THE   NUTRITION  FACTOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  increasing  talk  of  late  regard- 
ing the  impending  food  crisis. 

The  soaring  demand  for  food,  spurred 
by  growing  population  and  rising  afflu- 
ence. Is  outrunning  the  ability  of  the 
world  to  produce  food. 

World  food  reserves  are  at  a  criticallj' 
low  point  and  millions  of  poor  may  be 
facing  mass  starvation  unless  a  plan  is 
worked  out  to  prevent  that  catastrophe. 

Tlie  dimensions  of  this  potential 
tragedy  are  difficult  to  comprehend.  If 
such  starvation  should  occur,  widespread 
death  will,  of  course,  become  common- 
plaice. 

But  there  will  be  tragedy  and  damape 
that  will  linger  in  the  minds  and  bodied 
of  millions  who  may  survive  death  it- 
self. The  effects  of  malnutrition  remain 
for  years,  for  generations,  v\ith  these 
who  suffer  from  it. 

This  world  hunger  problem  is  set  foj  Ui 
with  great  precision  in  "The  Nutrition 
Factor,"  a  book  by  Alan  Berg.  nov»-  a  nu- 
trition development  advisor  vith  the 
World  Bank.  Drawing  on  his  ye?.rs  of  ex- 
perience with  AID  in  India,  Mr.  Berg 
outlines  the  wide  choice  of  policy  options 
open  to  those  trjing  to  cope  witii  tlic 
world's  food  problems.  It  may  tuin  out 
that,  even  with  the  best  will  and  effort, 
it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  tragedy 
of  malnutrition  altogether.  "The  Nutri- 
tion Factor"  at  least  gives  the  kind  of 
guidelines  that  could  minimize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tragedy.  I  commend  this  very 
important  book  to  m>'  colleagues  in  tlie 
Congress,  as  well  as  policy  m£ikers  in  our 
Government  and  governments  abroad. 
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I  request  unanimous  concent  that  an 
excerpt  from  this  book  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thj!  MALNtmimoN  Problem 

"I  think  It  could  be  plausibly  argued." 
wrote  0«orge  Orwell  In  The  Road  to  Wigan 
Pier,  "that  changes  of  diet  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  changes  of  dynasty  or  even  of 
religion."  As  with  other  things  Orwelllan, 
people  are  starting  to  take  heed.  In  policy- 
making quarters  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
nutrition  has  begun  to  strike  a  sensitive 
chord.  Disturbing  research  findings  about 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  childhood 
death  rates,  on  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
Illness,  on  physical  growth,  on  productivity, 
and  on  mental.^  development  have  stirred 
concern.  For  years  It  has  been  assumed  that, 
given  educatlonaT  opportunities  and  other 
environmental  advantages,  a  child  had  every 
re,\son  to  be  as  bright,  imaginative,  and  pro- 
ductive as  other  children  of  his  age.  Now  It 
is  being  suggested  that  the  child  behind  the 
empty-eyed  face  commonly  seen  In  poor 
countries  may  be  backward. 

The  greater  Interest  of  policy  makers  In 
nutrition  also  reflects  their  growing  disen- 
chantment with  accepted  economic  develop- 
ment dogma.  To  masses  of  people  In  low- 
Income  countries,  the  so-called  Development 
Decade  of  the  1960s  did  not  fulfill  its  prom- 
ise. Rising  expectations  are  giving  way  to 
rising  frustrations.  New  solutions  are  being 
Bought. 

At  the  same  time,  nutrition  is  becoming  a 
more  relevant  policy  issue— and  remedial  ac- 
tion more  feasible — as  countries  axe  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  an  inadequate  food  supply. 
Several  countries  whose  food  shortages  In 
the  mid-1960s  prompted  U.S.  congressional 
hearings  on  the  apparent  Inevitability  of 
famine  in  the  1970s  have  achieved  or  are  ap- 
proaching self-Bufflciency  In  cereal  grain  pro- 
duction. For  many  of  them,  growing  enough 
food  is  not  longer  the  most  luimediate  con- 
cern. In  fact,  there  Is  or  soon  will  be  broad- 
ened choice  of  land  use.  Should  a  country 
use  the  land  to  plant  crops  for  export,  to  In- 
crease production  of  dgfnestically  needed  In- 
dustrial raw  materials,  or  to  raise  more  nu- 
tritious foods  to  Improve  the  local  diets? 

Nutrition,  as  a  result  of  all  this  Is  being 
discussed  outside  its  traditional  confines  of 
scientific  forums.  Senior  planning  officials  of 
flfty-flve  countries,  for  Instance,  gathered 
with  nutrition  experts  In  late  1971  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for 
the  first  International  Conference  on  Nu- 
trition, National  Development,  and  Planning. 
Added  stimulus  comes  from  a  special  UN 
commission  on  malnutrition  convened  by 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  and  from  World 
Bank  President  McNamara's  policy  pro- 
nouncements favoring  greater  emphasis  on 
the  problem. 

The  new  Interest  in  nutrition,  however.  Is 
mixed  with  curiosity,  and  the  attention  de- 
voted to  it  la  often  mixed  with  skepticism. 
Interest  rarely  has  been  translated  at  the 
operating  level  into  action;  few  countries 
have  nutrition  programs,  and  fewer  still 
have  nutrition  plans  or  policies  Partly  this 
reflects  the  traditional  view  of  malnutri- 
tion as  a  welfare  rather  than  as  a  develop- 
ment problem.  Welfare  Is  not  Ignored  by 
development  planners:  but,  except  In  emer- 
pencles,  it  falls  outside  their  primary  focus 
of  attention. 

Also,  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  field, 
malnutrition  Is  not  dramatically  visible. 
Unlike  famine,  which  attracts  national  and 
International  attention — and  usually 

prompts  substantial  response — most  mal- 
nutrition Is  vmobtrusive.  The  day-ln,  day- 
out  erojlon  of  health   it  causes  may  reach 


epidemic  proportions — malnutrition  has 
been  Identified  as  the  world's  number-on© 
health  problem  and  Is  associated  with  more 
deaths  and  dlsettse  than  the  occasional 
famines — but  It  lacks  drama.  (Once  certain 
forms  of  malnutrition  become  severe,  they 
become  less  unobtrusive.  The  despair  one 
feels  when  seeing  a  blind  child  prompts 
voluntary  donations  to  special  schools  for 
the  blind;  but  a  drive  to  provide  the  vitamin 
A — at  less  than  2  cents  a  child  per  year — 
that  would  have  prevented  the  blindness 
does  not  arouse  like  concern.) 

The  most  telling  reason  for  the  neglect  of 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  may  be  the  Iso- 
lation of  the  power  structure  from  Its  ef- 
fects. Malnutrition  does  not  raise  the  per- 
vasive concern  of  the  politically  and  socially 
vocal  classes  that  an  ailment  like  malaria, 
which  knows  no  class  bounds,  arouses.  Nor 
has  It  the  urgency  of  a  contagious  dlease — 
like  smallpox. 

Communication  of  the  problem  from  the 
nutrition  to  the  development  communities 
also  has  been  an  Impediment.  Most  advo- 
cates of  better  nutrition  are  scientists — 
pediatricians,  biochemists,  path(jioglsts, 
plant  geneticists,  physiologists,  microbiolo- 
gists, and  food  technologists — who  seldom 
think  and  talk  In  the  same  language  as 
those  who  are  responsible  for  development 
policies.  Nutritionists  often  are  Ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  questions  posed 
by  the  development  planner,  whom  they  see 
as  hard-fisted  and  Insensitive  to  human 
need;  the  planner.  In  turn.  Is  uncomfortable 
In  dealing  with  the  nutritionist,  who  often 
appears  to  him  to  be  professionally  paro- 
chial and  unable  to  -see  the  problem  In  broad 
perspective. 

Unfortunately,  nutrition  has  no  group  of 
programmers  or  operational  entrepreneurs — 
common  In  other  fields — to  push  through  Its 
findings.  Nor  have  leadership  entitles 
emerged  to  pave  the  way  for  action  of  con- 
sequence. (For  more  than  two  decades  UN 
technical  agencies  have  tried  to  fill  this 
need.  They  have  successfully  attracted  at- 
tention to  the  problem,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  mobilize  a  serious  attack  on 
malnutrition.)  The  difficulties  are  In  part 
organizational.  Because  nutrition  cuts  across 
conventional  functional  responsibilities  and 
national  organization  charts,  It  Is  difficult 
to  discuss  within  a  standard  operational 
framework.  Its  blurred  and  sometimes  pe- 
jorative public  connotation  does  nothing  to 
compensate  for  that  amblguousness;  to 
many,  the  word  nutTition  conjures  up  im- 
ages of  vitamin  pills  and  canned  peaches, 
and  the  nutritionist  is  seen  as  a  medical 
clinician  or  a  dietician — home  economist. 
Clearly  there  Is  a  label  problem. 

THE    MALNOURISHED 

Given  the  limited  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  developing  countries  and  the  plethora  of 
needs  competing  for  them,  why  should  a  gov- 
ernment finance  major  programs  to  combat 
malnutrition?  To  most  planners  In  develop- 
ing countries  the  answer  Is  not  at  all  clear. 
The  magnitude  of  the  malnutrition  problem 
can  best  be  i^preclated  by  considering  the 
amount  of  child  mortality,  the  relationship 
of  malnutrition  to  that  mortality,  and  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  among  the  survivors. 

Available  child  mortality  data  are  probably 
understated;  In  many  Instances  children  who 
are  born  today  and  die  tomorrow  are  not 
recorded.  One  Latin  American  clergyman  re- 
portedly did  not  register  children  until  they 
were  two  years  old  "because  so  many  die  be- 
fore that  it  isn't  worth  it."  In  parts  of  Ghana 
the  naming  of  a  child  Is  postponed  eight 
days;  If  It  does  not  survive  that  long,  it  Is 
not  counted  as  a  birth.  Generally,  the  more 
poverty  stricken  the  area,  the  higher  the 
death  rate,  and  the  higher  the  death  rate, 
the  poorer  the  available  records. 


Nonetheless,  figures  stUl  show  that  child 
mortality  in  developing  countries  Is  of  stag- 
gering proportions.  Children  under  five  years 
of  age  in  Brazil  constitute  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  but  account  for  four- 
fifths  of  all  deaths:  in  India,  for  65  percent 
of  the  deaths;  in  Egypt,  for  68  percent.  (In 
the  United  States,  children  at  this  age  ac- 
count for  8.8  percent  of  the  population  and 
4.8  percent  of  deaths.)  In  Pakistan  the  per- 
centage of  one-to-four-year -olds  who  die  Is 
40  times  higher  than  In  Japan  and  80  times 
higher  than  in  Sweden.  In  rural  Punjab,  one 
of  India's  strongest  and  healthiest  areas,  the 
death  rate  at  that  age  is  73  times  higher  / 
than  in  Sweden;  In  Egypt,  107  times  higher; 
and  in  The  Gambia,  ill  times  higher. 

If  India's  child  death  rate  were  the  same 
as  Taiwan's.  5.6  million  fewer  Indian  chil- 
dren would  die  every  year.  A  Gulnean  at 
birth  can  expect  a  life  span  of  26  years,  one- 
third  the  life  expectancy  of  a  Japanese. 

There  is  little  dilute  that  "malnutrition 
is  the  biggest  single  contributor  to  child 
mortality  in  the  developing  countries."  In 
parts  of  Latin  America,  where  the  making 
and  selling  of  mlnlcaskets  are  common  sights, 
malnutrition  has  been  Identified  as  the  pri- 
mary or  an  •  associated  cause  In  57  percent 
of  all  deaths  of  one-to-four-year-oldat  It  Is 
an  Important  factor  in  more  than  hWf  of 
Infant  deaths  and  a  contributor  to  the  im- 
maturity responsible  for  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  deaths  in  the  first  month  of  life. 

Malnutrition  causes  otherwise  minor 
childhood  diseases  to  become  kUlers.  For  ex- 
ample, respiratory  and  gastrolnteatinal  in- 
fections in  Nicaragua  are  responsible  for 
15.3  percent  of  all  deaths  compared  to  0.4 
percent  in  North  America.  In  Guatemala, 
500  times  as  many  preschool-aged  children  i 
die  of  diarrheal  diseases  as  In  the  United 
States.  The  death  rate  from  measles,  an 
especially  virulent  killer  when  accompanied 
by  malnutrition,  was  more  than  a  thousand 
times  greater  In  Guatemala  than  In  the 
United  States  In  1965. 

Deaths  are  measiirable.  The  toll  among  the 
survivors  is  less  dramatic  and  less  visible. 
Yet,  more  than  two-l(plrds  of  the  800  million 
children  now  growing  up  In  developing 
countries  are  expected  to  "encounter  sick-  -«. 
ness  or  disabling  diseases  either  brought 
on  or  aggravated  by  protein -calorie  malnu- 
trition." In  Latin  America,  South  Africa,  and 
India,  studies  have  shown  that  30-30  percent 
of  the  time  the  young  child  Is  experiencing 
acute  Infection.  The  UN  World  Health  Orga- 
nization (WHO)  states  that,  on  the  average. 
3  percent  of  children  under  five  In  low- 
Income  countries  suffer  from  protein-caloric 
malnutrition  (third  degree  malnutrition, 
or  below  60  percent  of  standard  body  weight 
per  age).  Thus  at  any  given  time  there  are 
approximately  10  million  severely  malnour- 
ished preschool-aged  children.  Commonly  25 
percent,  or  an  additional  80  million  pre- 
schoolers, are  estimated  to  be  suffering  from 
moderate  malnutrition  (second  degree,  or 
60-75  percent  of  norm),  and  an  additional 
40-45  percent,  or  130-160  million  children. 
It  Is  generally  agreed,  have  mild  malnutrition 
(first  degree,  or  75-90  percent  of  norm). 

Whatever  the  technique  for  measuring  the 
extent  of  malnutrition — food-balance  sheets, 
food  consumption  surveys,  consumer  expen- 
diture surveys,  medical  nutrition  surveys — 
the  different  methods  present  a  consistent 
and  reasonably  reliable  picture  of  a  problem 
of  major  magnitude;  white  adults  are  in- 
cluded, something  on  the  order  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  persons. 
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whelms  us.  the  Members  of  this  body 
can  lose  track  of  what  should  be  one 
of  our  main  reasons  for  belntr  here:  To 
serve  not  only  America  but  all  of  hu- 
manity as  well  by  our  actions.  We  often 
have  the  opportunity,  as  lawmakers,  to 
help  make  the  world  as  a  whole  a  better 
place  to  Uve. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  before  us  now 
with  our  consideration  of  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention  Treaty. 
This  document,  ratified  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in- 
eluding  most  of  our  closest  allies  and 
neighbors.  Is  a  valuable  expression  of 
concern  and  compassion  for  mankind. 
Yet  in  one  way  or  another,' it  has  been 
stalled  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  it  our  active 
consideration,  however.  There  is  no 
justiflcation  for  any  fm-ther  delay,  for  it 
can  only  add  to  the  suspicion  that  we  In 
some  way  disapprove  of  the  noble  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  treaty.  Both  our 
own  national  heritage  and  common  hu- 
manity demand  that  we  sweep  that  sus- 
picion aside  now,  and  add  the  name  of 
this  Nation  to  the  list  of  signatures  of 
this  worthwhile  agreement. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  April 
21-27,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association — Interna- 
tional— as  Secretaries  Week.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute. 

The  theme  of  the  week  is  "Better  Sec- 
retaries Mean  Better  Business."  Cer- 
tainly that  formula  cannot  be  denied  or 
ignored.  Secretaries  have  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  the  function  of  govern- 
ment, business,  industry,  and  education 
ever  since  the  very  first  secretary  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  keep  an  office 
organized  and  operational. 

The  position  a  secretary  holds  is  no 
longer  relegated  to  someone  who  can 
type  or  make  coffee,  nor  should  It  be. 
field  has  become  so  highly  regarded 

at  excellent  and  extensive  secretarial 
training  programs  are  now  available  to 
interested  men  and  women.  Secretaries 
today  must  be  able  to  handle  adminis- 
trative responsibilities,  contribute  to  the 
creative  input  and  output  of  the  office 
and  assume  important  decisionmaking 
duties.  They  must  possess  good  writing 
skills,  expertise  in  public  relations,  and 
technical  know-how  in  many  areas. 

In  sum,  a  secretary  does  not  hold 
down  Just  one  job — but  many  profes- 
sions, and  a  week's  tribute  Is  small  recog- 
nition for  such  outstanding  service. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY— OUR 
RESPONSIBIIilTY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
uhirl   of  events   that  sometimes  over- 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  outpouring  of  edi- 
torial sentiment  around  this  Nation  in 
support  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 


The  vote  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January  rejecting  the  IDA  con- 
tribution apparently  stunned  many 
across  our  Nation,  just  as  I  was  stunned. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  have  additional 
editorial  comment  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  believe  this  expression  of  support 
for  IDA,  as  well  as  previous  editorials  I 
have  had  printed  in  the  Record,  give  u.s 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  on 
this  question. 

Editorials  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
today  are  from  the  Cleveland  Press;  Mil- 
waukee Journal;  Newport,  N.H.,  Argus- 
Champion;  Catholic  Voice  of  Oaldand, 
Calif.;  Houston  Post:  Baltimore  Sun; 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Advance;  National 
Review;  Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram ; 
Monterey,  Calif.,  Peninsula  Herald;  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  News;  Morristown,  Term., 
Citizen  Tribune;  Newark  Advocate 
Weekly;  Columbus,  Ohio,  Citizen  Jour- 
nal; Atlanta  Constitution;  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Waco,  Tex.,  Times- 
Herald  and  Tribune-Herald;  Kannapolis, 
N.C.,  Independent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mentioned  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  ije  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press,  Jan.  26, 

1974] 

A  Slap  at  Poob  Nations 

The  House  should  reconsider  Its  lopsided 
248-156  vote  against  a  new  $1.5  bUllon  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Intenuitlonal  Develop- 
ment Assn.  (IDA),  the  branch  of  the  World 
Bank  that  makes  "soft"  loans  to  the  poorest 
of  the  world's  poor  nations. 

The  Nixon  Administration  bill  to  fund  the 
IDA  was  beaten  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, chief  among  which  was  the  oU  price 
squeeze  and  the  widespread  suspicion  in  the 
House  that  a  great  deal  of  the  *1.5  billion 
would  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  treas- 
uries of  extortionate  Arab  oU  princes. 

Lending  credence  to  this  theory  was  a 
World  Bank  calculation  that  for  41  of  the 
have-not  nations  the  increases  In  the  price 
of  the  oil  they  must  Import  would  more  than 
eat  up  the  total  foreign  aid  they  will  receive 
from  aU  sources  this  year.  Hence,  the  House 
reasoned,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  wouJd 
do  no  more  than  further  eiu-lch  oil-produc- 
ing nations  that  are  plucking  the  industrial 
Western  world  like  a  helpless  chicken. 

As  tempting  as  the  theory  Is,  It  won't  stand 
analysis.  If  the  VS.  reneges  on  Its  promised 
contribution  to  IDA,  so  will  other  wealthy 
nations.  Thus  the  total  cost  to  poor  coun- 
tries wUl  be  some  unknown  multiple  of  $1.5 
billion,  and  It  Ls  going  to  hurt  them  cruelly. 
More  than  the  oil  Imports  they  need,  it  will 
deprive  them  of  public  health  services,  im- 
proved agriculture,  power  and  water  projects, 
roads  and  bridges — in  short,  everything  they 
need  to  Uft  their  people  out  of  tlie  hopeless 
mo'-asa  of  poverty  into  which  they  were 
bo/n. 

If  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  conclude 
that  there  Is  no  compassion  left  among  the 
wealthy  countries,  and  no  hope  of  further 
help  in  Improving  the  lot  of  thfeir  woefully 
needy  people,  the  ultimate  price  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
World  might  be  very  high  indeed. 

Ever  since  the  Marshall  Plan  foreign  aid 
has  been  firmly  based  on  the  enlightened 
self  interest  of  the  tlnited  States.  It  would 


be  a  piiy  to  abandon  this  philosophy  now 
in  an  attempt  to  strike  back  at  oil  blackmail. 


[ From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

March  29, 1974) 

Revive  the  Aid  Program 

Coujress  did  not  do  much  for  its  own  or 
America's  reputation  when  earlier  this  year 
it  killed  legislation  that  would  have  renewed 
our  contribution  to  the  World  Bank's  Iii- 
ternational  Development  Association,  the 
multilateral  lending  Institution's  "soft  loan  " 
window  for  needy  underdeveloped  countries. 
Now,  with  new  legislation  before  It  to  help 
IDA,  Congress  has  a  chance  to  redeem  itself. 

Congress  is  not  being  asked  to  give  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  only  $1.5  billion  over  four  year;;. 
The  first  Installment  would  be  $376  million, 
less  than  this  nation  has  given  In  the  pas'. 
The  sum  won't  break  America's  trillion  dol- 
lar plus  economy. 

More  important  than  the  dollar  amount, 
however,  is  the  renewal  of  the  American 
commitment  to  a  worthy  effort  at  an  ex- 
tremely original  time.  Developing  countries, 
faced  with  extremely  high  costs  for  oil,  con- 
front a  bleaker  development  picture  than 
they  have  for  years.  High  prices  for  petro- 
leum imports  tlireaten  to  eat  up  available 
capital  required  just  to  keep  these  countries 
on  tlie  ladder  of  growth.  In  this  period,  IDA 
becomes  extremely  important  to  them. 

As  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  la^t 
week,  IDA  lends  money  for  specific  develop- 
ment projects.  It  does  not  finance  oil  pur- 
chases or  line  Arab  pockets!  And  there  is  a 
better  than  even  chance  that  the  money 
will  be  spent  in  the  US  for  project  purchase?. 
These  are  the  programs  that  keep  develop- 
ment and  hope  for  progress  alive  In  these 
poor  countries.  Despair  only  breeds  discon- 
tent and  instability. 

The  multUateral,  no  strings-attached  eco- 
nomic aid  granted  by  the  World  Bank  is  the 
kind  of  foreign  assistance  that  the  US  should 
support.  "It  would  t>e  especially  crueW  and 
inappropriate  to  the  United  States  legitimate 
world  leadershl^j  role."  said  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  "if  we  were  to  cut  our  concession- 
al aid  at  the  very  time  when  the  poorest 
countries  most  need  assistance." 

[From  the  Ne-Aport  (N.H.)  Argus  Champion, 

Jan.  30.  1974] 

Demeaning  America 

Tlie  United  States  of  America  has  the 
worlds  most  honorable  record  for  compas- 
sion. This  nation  has  given  massive  help  l<^) 
the  hungry,  the  sick  and  the  homeless  of 
the  world,  frequently,  in  the  tradition  cJ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  victims'  governments  have  Ijeen 
our  friends  or  foes. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  depressing,  now 
that  we  are  beset  by  an  energy  crisis,  deteri- 
oration of  morality  in  high  places,  and 
growing  unemployment,  that  we  are  cavinp 
In,  growing  selfish  and  turning  our  back;, 
on  the  starving  of  the  world.  Our  nobU 
record  woiUd  be  tarnished  if,  in  the  end. 
we  were  shown  to  share  with  others  ot.Iv 
when  we  had  more  than  we  could  use. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representative"? 
rejected  President  Nixon's  bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Assn.,  an  arm  of  the  World  Bar.k. 
The  funds  were  to  have  been  used  to  head 
off  the  mass  starvation  In  such  places  as 
Bangladesh,  India  and  sub-Sahara  Africa. 

Whatever  the  vote  may  signify  about 
the  attitude  of  Congressmen  toward  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  it  was  at  least  non-partisan,  for 
the  Republicans  voted  against  Mr.  Ni.'?on'.<; 
bin  130-47  and  the  Democrats  voted 
against  it  118-108. 
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It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  nation, 
howeyer,  to  recognize  that  the  vote  was 
probably  not  as  much  a  rejection  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  a  rejection  of  the  whole  con- 
cept of  aiding  our  overseas  neighbor.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vote  In  Congress  may  have 
^accurately  reflected  public  opinion  in  the 
country,  which  makes  It  worse. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  hungry,  siclc  and  home- 
less, and  they  surely  should  be  our  concern. 
If  rejection  of  the  President's  bill  could  have 
meant  funds  would  be  available  to  help 
them,  or  If  the  rejection  would  have  meant 
that  funds  would  be  available  for  any  of 
the  myriad  other  Uls  that  beset  this  nation, 
the  action  might  have  had  a  modicum  of 
Justification. 

But  It  won't,  any  more  than  ending 
the  Vietnam  tragedy  has  meant  more  funds 
tor  such  Uls. 

By  turning  down  the  International  De- 
velopment Assn.  funds,  Congress  has  pro- 
faned the  glorious  record  of  America's  help 
to  the  needy,  regardless  of  what  other  nations 
did  to  help  them  or  us. 

[FYom  the  Oakland   (Calir.)    Catholic  Voice, 

Mar.  13.  19741 

Abandoning  the  Third  World 

WUl  we  abandon  the  Third  World  coim- 
trles  where  1,000  million  people  live  on  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $100  or  le-;.^? 

Many  countries  of  Asia  .ind  Afri''<i  depend 
on  firee  or  low- interest  loans  from  the  World 
Bank  (International  Development  A.<;3ocla- 
tlon)  and  IPC  (International  Finance  Cor- 
poration) for  financial  r.nd  technical  help  to 
Improve  their  hvlng  standaid.s  and  econo- 
mies. 

Last  summer.  Treasury  .Secretary  George 
Schultz  negotiated  a  $1.5  billion  loan  a.s 
America's  share  In  a  $1.5  billion  contribution 
from  the  world's  richer  nations  to  IDA. 

TO  everyone's  dismay  la.5t  January,  the 
HoTise  of  Representatives  voted  248-155  to  re- 
ject the  loan  which  represented  one-third 
of  IDA  total  funds  and  a  40  per  cent  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  provided  previously  by 
the  United  States. 

Opponents  of  the  loan  stated  that,  al- 
though It  may  be  true  that  these  natlon.s 
have  genuine  needs,  such  arguments  would 
no  longer  wash  with  their  constituents  as 
numerous  domestic  projects  still  went  beg- 
ging for  funds. 

What  the  House  overlooked  in  their  vote 
was  the  far  more  drastic  and  damaging  ef- 
fect on  these  pooreiit  people  of  the  earth 
than  on  ourselves  or  anything  we  are  ejcperl- 
enclng  now — rising  food  cost.s  and  Interest 
rat«s.  critical  shortages  and  unemployment. 

It  is  our  contention  that  American  voters 
would  respond  favorably  If  the  conditions 
of  Impoverishment  for  millions  of  people  were 
presented  to  the  public. 

Another  bill.  8.  2665.  Identical  to  the  one 
defeated  In  the  House,  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Cath- 
olic Interest  In  support  of  IDA  loans  and 
a  letter  writing  campaign  to  chairman  Wil- 
liam Pulbrtght  would  signify  our  desire  to 
confront  the  real  cause.5  of  poverty  either 
here  or  abroad. 

I  Prom    the   Houston    (Tex)    Po^t,    Mar    30 
1974] 
Lrr's  Not  Jii.t  TD.\ 
Tlie  International  Development  Assocutlon 
(IDA),  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
World  Bank,  will  run  out  of  operating  funds 
by  June  30  and  Is  calling  on  member  nations 
to  replenl.'ih  them.  Unless  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion, now  blocked  by  Congress,  Is  forthcom- 
ing. IDA  operations' may  have  to  be  reduced. 
The  organization  provides  an  efflcleut  method 
of  helping  poorer  nations  help   themselves. 
It  should  continue  to  get  U.S.  backing. 
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IDA  Is  the  World  Bank's  facility  for  financ- 
ing aid  projects  In  the  developing  nations 
through  long-term,  low-Interest  loans.  The 
administration  request  to  contribute  $  I JS  bil- 
lion over  three  years  to  the  replenishment 
fund  was  blocked  by  Congress  In  January 
when  sentiment  ran  high  against  the  entire 
$8.5  billion  US.  foreign  aid  program. 

The  rejection  by  the  House  of  the  IDA 
contribution  came  while  our  commitment 
to  the  association  fund  was  being  reduced 
from  40  {>er  cent  to  a  third  through  negotia- 
tions with  the  34  other  contributing  nations 
which  have  pledged  $3  bUUon.  Reluctance  on 
our  part  to  continue  participation  m  this 
multilateral  assistance  program  could  dis- 
courage efforts  to  attract  greater  participa- 
tion  by  other  countries. 

Aside  from  humanitarian  motives,  IDA's 
programs  yield  returns  In  the  form  of  cur- 
tailment of  political  unrest  brought  on  by 
poverty  and  deprivation.  E\en  more  tangible 
returns  are  posf.lblc.  Many  of  the  developing 
countries  have  potential  for  furulalUug  raw 
materials  now  In  siio/X  supply.  Loans  and 
rhared  technology  through  IDA  can  help 
those  nations  develop  their  natural  resources 
to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  other  coun- 
tries while  guarding  against  exploitation  of 
populaces. 

Whatever  kind  of  foreign  aid  program  we 
have.  IDA  participation  should  be  a  part  of 
It.  An  acceptable  compromise  might  be 
found  in  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz' 
suggestion  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  said  the  U.S.  contribution, 
perhaps  a  smaller  one  than  requested  by  the 
administration,  might  be  offered  on  the  con- 
dition that  there  Is  a  greater  participation 
by  other  major  natloii:j.  Congress  should 
consider  this  approach. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  28.  19711 
Thk  Wrong  CtrrBACK  on  Foreicw  Aid 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
spitefully  pulled  the  rug  from  under  one  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  tortuously  nego- 
tiated loaportant  agreements  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  has  refus«jl_to  authorize  an 
American  contribution  of  $1.5  billion  spread 
over  four  years  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shultz  worked  this  schedule  out  at  the  World 
Bank  meeting  in  Nairobi  last  September,  as 
part  of  a  new  formula  in  which  the  United 
States  share  of  contributions  Is  reduced  and 
those  of  Japan  and  West  Germany  Increased. 
If  one  nation  welshes  on  Its  commitments, 
the  others  are  not  obliged  to  live  up  to  theirs. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Is  an  arm  of  the  World  Bank  that  ad- 
vances "soft  loans"  (long  term.  low  Interest) 
for  technological  aid  and  development  of  the 
poorest  countries,  which  have  largely  ex- 
hausted more  conventional  credit.  The  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  it  to  lend,  by  the  wealthier 
nations.  Is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  foreign 
aid.  It  Is  not  something  else  labeled  foreign 
aid,  as  for  Instance,  military  grants  are. 

The  enlargement  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  lending  power,  reached 
In  the  "Fourth  Replenishment"  agreed  to  at 
Nairobi,  Is  really  an  attempt  to  catch  up 
with  world  inflation  In  behalf /5f  the  poorest 
countries,  which  are  in  a  rat  iW  to  do  mor« 
than  Just  maintain  their  current  standards 
of  subsistence  for  growing  populations.  The 
increased  emphasis  on  International  financial 
institutions  Is  the  worthiest  turn  that  foreign 
aid  has  taken,  and  owes  its  Impetus  largely  to 
the  United  States. 

None  the  ler,s,  because  foreign  aid  has 
turned  sour  lu  the  minds  of  many  congress- 
men, they  are  taking  it  out  on  the  least  of- 
iending  part.  Although  Democrats  were 
rrtther  evenly  divided  In  this  decisively  nega- 
tive vote.  Republicans  were  more  than  two- 
to-oue  against.  The  anguish  of  Treasury  Sec- 
ii  l.iiy  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  St.i'.c  Kissin- 


ger was  evident.  The  President's  loss  of  Re- 
pubilcsn  support  for  what  Is,  after  all,  a 
presidential  program  was  never  more  poig- 
nant. Since  the  United  States  Is  the  Urgest 
contributor  to  the  International  Develop, 
ment  Association,  there  may  be  a  sentiment 
in  Congress  that  It  la  being  taken.  But  as  a 
percentage  of  the  nation's  gross  national 
product,  the  American  contribution  rates 
well  down  the  list  of  the  developed  countries. 
There  la  a  catch  to  all  this.  Congress  has 
time  to  xmdo  Its  damage.  The  United  States 
Is  t>ehlnd  In  its  payments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Congreea  has 
Just  recently  appropriated  the  second  of 
tliree  Installments  to  the  '"Third  Replenish- 
ment." What  the  House  has  now  rejected  is 
a  four  year  authorization  for  a  "Fourth  Re- 
plenishment." It  can  change  Its  mind,  and 
the  sooner  the  better  In  the  Interest  of  keep- 
ing other  contributing  countries  to  their 
commitments,  and  retaining  some  residue  of 
pooUwill  In  the  Third  World. 

[From    the    Staten   Island    (N.T.)    Advance. 
Feb.  7,  1974] 
Whonc  Tims  To  Dent  Aid 
la  a  period  of  rampant  global  Inflation,  the 
liarshest  Impact  Is  on  the  poor  of  the  world, 
a  fact  that  apparently  escaped  the  House  or 
Reriresentatlves  In  its  Insensitive  denial  of 
new  VS.  contributions  to  the  World  Bank's 
International  Development  Association. 

The  funds  are  desperately  needed  for  alle- 
viating the  plight  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  In  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world, 
some  of  them  facing  mass  starvation  In  Bang- 
la-Jcsh.  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  and  In  India. 

Ironioally,  this  country  was  being  called 
on  to  give  ft  smaller  share  than  It  had  in 
the  past — a  reduction  from  40  per  cent  to 
a  third  of  the  $4.6  billion  fund  that  would 
underwrite  subsistence  and  development 
grants  over  a  three-year  period.  And  even  at 
the  higher  rate,  the  U.S.  would  have  been 
putting  up  less  of  Its  gross  national  product 
than  14  of  the  16  most  prosperous  indus- 
trial nations.  Inflation  has  sharply  reduced 
the  value  of  IDA  loans  by  30  per  cent  In 
recent  years. 

None  of  this,  unfortunately,  was  sufficient 
to  Impress  House  members  with  the  urgency 
of  an  affirmative  action.  The  unthinking  re- 
jection no  doubt  reflects  growing  disillusion- 
ment with  foreign  aid  and  the  lack  of  Influ-  ' 
ence  of  a  weakened  Presidency.  It  should 
be  apparent — but  it  wasn't  on  Capitol  Hill- 
that  this  Is  not  a  "give  away"  program  but 
an  enlightened,  reasonable  approach  to  for- 
eign aid. 

Under  its  broadened  atructurs,  the  IDA  Is 
now  able  to  enlist  the  resources  of  oll-rlch 
counti-les  as  well  as  the  traditional  donors 
for  redistribution  among  countries  still  In 
need  of  Investment  capital.  TTies©  projects 
provide  direct  benefits  to  the  impoverished 
elements  In  less  developed  countries,  rather 
than  pumping  funds  into  institutions  at  the 
top,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  past  when 
there  was  the  unrealized  hope  that  the.:e 
benefits  would  filter  through  to  the  poor. 

Tliere  Is  a  practical  aspect  to  this  type  of 
foreign  aid — a  conxtraCtlvs  economic  rapport 
between  prosperous  and  poor  nations  that 
has  long-range  advantages  that  no  longer 
can  be  Ignored  In  the  face  of  the  economic 
confrontation  generated  by  self-serving  Mid- 
east oil  countries.  The  Ul-advlsed  House  ac- 
tion shoiUd  be  reversed  if  at  all  possible— 
before  It  is  too  late. 
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[From  the  National  Review  Mar.  15,  1974] 
Mttddlino  Out 
The  House  of  Representatives,  In  a  surprise 
vote  a  few  weeks  ago,  rejected  an  Adminis- 
tration foreign  aid  bill,  248  to  Ifte,  which  Is 
a  .significant  surprise  if,  like  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz,  you  didn't  doubt 


the  bill  would  pass.  Only  47  out  of  177  Re- 
publicans supported  the  measure — a  contri- 
butlcxi  of  $l.b  billion  to  the  World  Bank's 
funds  for  "soft"  (l.e^  fiscally  low  grade) 
loans.  The  Democrats  opposed  It,  118  to  108. 
ViatiA  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
whose  credibility  after  eight  years  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  nearly  1,(X)0  per  cent, 
called  the  vote  "an  unmitigated  disaster." 
The  House  may  get  a  second  chance  at  the 
bill  if  the  Senate  proceeds  to  pass  It  In  spite 
of  the  House's  action,  but  a  47-vote  spread 
is  not  Inconsiderable. 

At  least  one  reason  for  the  vote  had  to  do 
with  the  price  of  oil.  For  a  number  of  coun- 
tries the  recent  increase  In  the  cost  of  their 
oU  will  be  greater  than  the  foreign  aid  they 
would  have  received.  The  bill  would  have 
channeled  funds  from  the  United  States, 
through  the  World  B^nk,  to  the  aided  coun- 
tries, and  on  to  the  Arab  oil  states,  a  result 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  was  under- 
standably reluctant  to  approve. 

But  uncertainty  about  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
In  the  world  was  also  Involved.  Doubt,  anger, 
guilt,  raised  In  the  minds  of  many  by  the 
experience  In  Vietnam,  remain.  The  function 
of  the  U.S.  as  a  world  pawer,  with  responsi- 
bilities to  Itself  and  others,  is  unclear — If 
the  concept  Is  still  accepted  at  all.  The  na- 
tion, cuddling  up  to  one  principal  enemy 
(China),  trading  with  another  (Soviet 
Union) ,  banning  trade  with  a  friendly  coun- 
try (Rhodesia) ,  and  unable  to  bring  Itself  to 
support  another  friend  (Cambodia)  suffi- 
ciently to  ensure  its  survival,  has  an  acute 
Identity  problem,  one  manfestatlon  of  which 
Is  the  powerful  impulse  to  opt  out  of  foreign 
aid. 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 

Feb.  20,  1974] 
Aid  Loan  Fund  Vote  Blow  to  U.S.  Intekests 

In  what  seems  to  have  been  an  overreac- 
tlon  to  the  frustrations  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  House  rejected  an  administration  request 
for  a  $1.6  bUlion  three-year  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Association. 

The  vote  was  248-165,  and  it  was  a  case  of 
248  congressmen  being  dead  wrong. 

The  IDA,  soft-loan  arm  of  the  World  Bank, 
makes  loans  to  poor  cotmtrles  for  economic 
development.  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  had 
worked  out  a  formula  that  would  have  In- 
creased America's  annual  contribution  to 
the  fund  from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 
But  because  of  the  bigger  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  other  industrial  nations — such 
as  Japan  and  West  Germany — the  VS.  share 
of  the  total  fund  would  have  dropped  from 
40  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  under  the  proposal. 

On  the  homefront,  the  plan  represented 
a  compromise  between  views  calling  for  no 
donation  at  all  and  those  demanding  not 
only  an  Increased  amount  but  a  bigger  UJS. 
share  In  the  total. 

When  the  plan  was  defeated.  Mr.  Shulta 
and  Secretaty  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
termed  it  a  major  setback  for  U.S.  fotelgn 
policy. 

World  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNamara 
saw  It  as  an  "unmitigated  disaster  "  for  poor 
countries. 

Both  may  be  right.  If  Congress  stands  by 
Its  decision. 

IDA  funds  expire  June  20.  If  the  United 
States  fails  to  live  up  to  Its  projected  m- 
crease,  other  donor  nations  may  hold  back 
on  their  commitments.  Mr.  McNamara  prob- 
ably hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
the  result  could  be  that  "worthwhUe,  needed 
develc^ment"  will  not  take  place. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  arguments  against 
foreign  aid,  one  of  the  chief  objections  raised 
in  the  House. was  that  aid  money  going  to 
oil-starved  poor  countries  would  simply  wind 
up  In  Arab  hands. 

This  was  not  a  valid  position.  Use  of  IDA 


/ 
mqhey  Is  restricted  to  the  development  proj- 
ects for  which  it  is  lent.  But  the  argument 
triumphed  on  a  wave  of  energy  crisis  emo- 
tion. 

There  are  more  than  just  altruistic  reasons 
for  the  VS.  contribution  to  the  IDA.  The 
United  States  needs  to  be  on  the  best  possi- 
ble terms  with  the  developing  nations  for 
geopolitical  reasons  that  have  bearing  on  na- 
tional security.  Also,  there  are  shortages  of 
things  other  than  Just  oil.  Some  of  these 
items,  hnportEtnt  to  American  Industry,  are 
found  In  certain  of  the  poor  countries. 

The  House  members  who  voted  against  the 
IDA  bill  apparently  didn't  think  of  all  these 
things.  They  should  have.  And,  since  the  ad- 
ministration is  giving  them  a  second  shot 
at  the  plan,  perhaps  next  time  they  will. 
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IProm     the    Monterey     (Calif.)     Peninsula 

Herald.    February   20,    1974] 

Isolationism  REvisrrzD 

When  the  House  voted  recently  to  refvtse 
to  authorize  a  $1.5  billion  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  an 
agency  of  the  World  Bank,  it  took  a  long 
step  toward  Isolationism  and  dealt  a  critical 
blow  to  the  struggling  countries  on  the 
United  Nations'  "least  developed"  list.  It  was 
a  selfish,  negative  and  short-sighted  decision. 

It  was  selfish  because  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
less  fortunate  countries;  negative  because 
the  IDA  effort  represents  a  multilateral  aid 
attempt  by  several  of  the  most  affluent  na- 
tions; and  shortsighted  because  one  of  the 
major  alms  of  such  aid  is  to  foster  mutually 
helpful  economic  ties  between  the  developed 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Most  of  the  nations  affected  are  small  and 
most  are  in  Africa.  They  rely  on  the  World 
Bank  for  assistance,  and  In  the  words  of  Its 
president,  Robert  McNamara,  this  threatens 
"an  unmitigated  disaster  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  persons"  In  such  places  as  Niger, 
Upper  Volta,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Senegal  and 
Chad,  which  are  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  on  record,  and  In  Pakistan 
and  Bangladesh,  where  drought  is  com- 
pounded by  tripled  grain  prices. 

There  has  been  much  agitation  In  Con- 
gress for  changes  in  our  system  of  foreign 
aid,  and  strong  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  bllllohs  of  dollars  that  this  country  has 
spent  overseas  since  World  War  II.  Pre- 
sumably the  House  vote,  an  impressive 
248-155,  reflects  recent  American  disenchant- 
ment with  oil-rich  countries,  developed  with 
this  country's  assets,  which  now  have  turned 
against  us. 

But  as  the  oil  shortage  Itself  has  proved, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  way  that  the  United 
States  can  buUd  a  fence  around  its  shores 
and  huddle  behind  it.  Perhaps  the  World 
Bank  can  pursuade  some  of  the  newly  rich 
oil  nations  to  contribute  to  this  current  need. 
It  should  certainly  try. 

But  that  does  not  excuse  the  VS.  action, 
which  is  subject  to  reversal  in  the  Senate  if 
more  thoughtful  minds  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  The  need  is  clear,  our  responslbUitles 
are  unmistakable,  and  the  potential  benefits 
in  terms  of  long-range  Investment  In  wOrld 
development  are  well  worth  the  eflfort. 

[Prom  the  Saginaw    (Mich.)    News,   Feb.   4, 
1974] 

An>  Cutoff  a  Disasteb 
(By  Chuck  Stone) 
There  were  cruel  and  Ironic  coincidences 
in  the  recent  House  of  Representatives  vote 
to  kill  an  Administration-sponsored  $1.5  bil- 
lion contribution  to  the  World  Bank  De- 
velopment Fund. 

By  248  to  155,  Congress,  representing  citi- 
zens who  have  been  weary  good  Samaritans 


to  the  world's  poor  for  the  past  30  years, 
rejected  funding  to  Improve  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  world's  poorest  countries. 

In  a  rare  public  statement.  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
labeled  the  House  vote,  "an  unmitigated 
disaster." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  director  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization,  Dr.  Addeke  H.  Boerma. 
was  completing  a  tour  of  drought-stricken 
African  areas,  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  starved  to  death  in  the  last  year. 

"The  situation  is  not  Improved.  The  rains 
were  too  short,"  he  told  newsmen  last  week 
In  Nigeria.  "Some  crops  came  up  during 
the  rains,  but  they  withered  and  died  and 
people  are  continuing  to  move  south.  It  is 
necessary  to  ask  again  for  the  world  tp*elp." 

Help,  he  continued,  would  requlQs  a  mini- 
mum of  500,000  tons  of  grain.  Sji  far  only 
300,000  tons  have  been  commltted-fcoJ'AO. 

This  is  why  FAO  darkly  estimates  that  six 
million  people  In  the  six  Sahara  African 
countries  of  Senegal,  Maviritania,  Mall,  f  p- 
per  Volta,  Niger  and  Chad  may  well  perish 
In  the  five-year-old  drought.  Most  Ameri- 
cans simply  do  not  comprehend  the  magni-a 
tude  of  six  million  Africans  starving  to  death. 

While  Congress  was  busy  voting  down 
funds  which  might  have  helped  the  coun-  ' 
tries  to  survive  and  Dr.  Boerma  was  sadly 
predicting  another  year  of  crop  failures  and 
starvation,  a  Rockefeller  Foundation-spon- 
sored meeting  was  explaining  the  climatic 
caiises  of  the  drought. 

Llfe-glvlng  monsoons,  said  climate  and 
agricultural  expyerts,  are  shifting  southward, 
pushing  the  Sahara  desert  in  the  same  di- 
rection at  a  rate  of  30  mile  a  year. 

Such  information  documents  the  need  for 
a  long-range  program  of  agrlcultxiral  de- 
velopments assistance,  rather  than  short- 
term  emergency  aid,  to  those  six  countries 
which  lie  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Recognizing  this  imperative,  leaders  of 
the  six  countries  jointly  proposed  a  series 
of  progTBins  last  September  to  Improve  ir- 
rigation, soil  conservation,  forestatlon  and 
animal  husbandry  over  a  10-year  period.  The 
cost — $1.5  billion,  exactly  the  amount  the 
House  rejected  last  week. 

The  larger  tragedy  of  last  week's  House 
vote,  however,  is  its  reflection  of  understand- 
able American  disenchantment  with  foreign 
aid. 

American  voters  are  dlsg\isted  with  play- 
ing "Uncle  Sap."  Our  billion-dollar  giveaway 
programs  have  often  been  merely  a  source 
of  cash  for  the  Swiss  bank  accounts  of  cor- 
rupt officials.  Tlie  primary  result  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  to  stimulate  one  of  the 
world's  largest  black  markets. 

But  do  previous  failures  justify  America 
now  turning  Its  back  on  starving  millions  in 
Africa? 

Black  American  political  leaders  have  be- 
come increasingly  disturbed  by  the  political 
shifts  in  attitude  towards  foreign  aid.  Such 
shifts,  they  angrily  maintain,  are  occurring 
at  a  time  when  Africans  are  due  their  turij 
at  the  bat  of  economic  aid,  after  waiting  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  while  Europe  and 
Asia   enjoyed   American   largess. 

For  years  Congressional  junkets  have  been 
a  respectable-looking  excuse  for  Congres- 
sional vacations  abroad.  At  a  time'  when  a 
full  2  per  cent  of  an  entire  continent's  pop- 
ulation may  be  wiped  out  by  starvation,  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  send  some  of  the 
Senate  and  House  leaders — especially  Texan 
Representative  George  H.  Mahon,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee — • 
to  see  firsthand  the  deplorably  inhuman 
conditions  under  which  millions  of  humans 
are  suffering. 

The  Idea  t>t  gas  rationing,  fuel  shortages 
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and  orbiting  prices  Imprtson  American  fam- 
ilies In  a  cell  of  fermenting  anxiety.  But 
millions  of  families  In  the  United  States 
are  not  starring  to  death  as  they  are  In 
Africa.  Maybe  Americans  are  Indeed  fatlgried 
with  being  their  brother's  keeper.  But  they 
ought  not  to  become  their  brother's  de- 
Btroyer. 

[From  the  Morrlstown    (Tenii.)    CKlseii 
Tribune,  Feb.  10,  1974] 

Disaster    Ignored  - 

More  than  half  of  the  total  popu'atloa  of 
six  West  African  nations  Is  facing  famine 
and  economic  disaster.  Mall.  Mauritania, 
Senegal.  Chad,  Niger  and  Upper  Volta-  are 
suffering  the  worst  drought  in  80  years. 
Almost  no  rain  has  fallen  for  five  years^ 

Mall  and  Mauritania  need  immediate  aid, 
with  80  percent  of  the  population  barely 
Alive.  In  the  entire  sub-Saharan  zone,  13 
million  are  in  grave  peril.  Half  are  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  Livestock  losses  are 
from  80  percent  to  95  percent. 

If  the  rest  of  the  world  falLs  to  respond 
to  this  magnitude  of  agony  fuid  death,.. very 
terrible  Cbnaequences  could  follow.  European 
countries  have  sent  relief  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  in  no  way  matching  the  amount 
that  is  necessary. 

President  Nixon  sent  a  very  urgent  bill  to 
CongroBB,  providing  relief  to  the  world  poor. 
But  the  House,  with  an  unusual  alliance  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  was  so  intent 
on  showing  their  Republican  President  that 
they  would  not  conform  to  his  wishes,  that 
they  turned  It  down  overwhelmingly. 

Other  donor  nations  had  voted  their  share 
of  aid.  The  United  States,  realizing  the 
strength  of  the  opposition,  had  been  able 
to  secure  a  cut  in  overall  contributions  to 
the  World  Bank  to  $1.6  billion,  one  third 
of  the  $4.6  bUilon  needed.  Now  the  effort 
will  move  to  the  Senate  in  the  hope  of  keep- 
Mf  It  alive.  With  West  Africa  as  an  example, 
failure  now  will  be  a  tragedy.  Meantime,  in- 
dividuals are  being  urged  to  fill  In  the  gap, 
and  should. 


[From  the  Newark   (N.J  )   Advocate  Weekly, 

Feb.  7.  1974] 

Rejection  of  IDA  Loaj*  Deplored 

BT  Chuechmek 

South  Bmo,  Ind. — Rejection  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  proposed  $1.5  billion 
loan  to  the  International  Development  Asso- 
claticxi  (IDA)  marks  "a  new  low  in  US.  moral 
awareness"  of  its  global  responsibilities,  ac- 
cording to  a  Church  expert  on  International 
social  Justice. 

Msgr.  Joeeph  Oremllllon,  a  member  and 
former  secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Commis- 
sion for  Justice  and  Peace,  said  that  the  un- 
expected turndown  of  the  loan  raises  ques- 
tions of  conscience  especially  for  Christians 
called  to  bring  a  message  of  love  and  libera- 
tion to  the  world's  poor. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  VB.  Catholic 
Conference  characterl{!«d  the  rejection  of  the 
loan  as  "humanly  appalling"  and  "poten- 
tially devastating."  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch 
said  in  Washington  that  the  vote  reflects  "the 
profound  malaisb  which  presently  dominates 
the  American  scene"  and  exposes  once  again 
the  "terrible  vulnerability  of  the  poor  to  the 
actions  of  the  powerful." 

Pointlzig  out  that  the  other  nations  in- 
volved In  the  lending  plan  are  released  from 
ttaetr  obligations  if  one  member  defaults,  be 
said:  "The  entire  program  was  literally  dev- 
astated In  th*  House." 

Tbe  blahop  called  on  Congress  to  reconalder 
the  bill  and  to  Inform  the  American  people  of 
the  ooodltions  In  which  millions  of  the 
world's  poor  subalgt.  He  said  the  annual  per 
capita  income  Is  below  (KK)  In  many  of  the 


coimtrles  and  people  In  some  of  them  face 
starvation  in  the  coming  year. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  nego- 
tiated the  loan  last  summer,  pending  con- 
gressional approval,  as  America's  share  In 
a  $4.6  billion  contribution  from  the  world's 
richer  nations.  IDA,  called  the  "soft-loan 
window"  of  the  World  Bank,  Is  the  largest 
single  source  of  easy-payment  leans  for  un- 
developed countries. 

The  $1.8  billion  represented  one-third  of-' 
the  total  contribution  and  was  a  reduction 
from  the  40  per  cent  of  the  total  which  the 
U.S.  had  formerly  assumed.  Proponents  of  the 
measure  pointed  out  that  the  countries 
which  benefit  from  the  loans  purchase  more 
from  America  than  America  purchases  from 
them  and  provide  the  U.S.  with  one-third 
of  Its  raw  material  Imports.  Opponents  asked 
how  Congress  could  authorize  low-Interest 
loans  abroad  while  American  citizens  were 
paying  8  and  9  per  cent  on  mortgage  loans. 
Tliey  also  charged  that  much  of  the  loan 
would  go  to  purchase  high  priced  Arab  oil. 

Msgr.  OremilUon,  now  on  the  theology  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  here, 
called  the  348-155  vote  "a  new  low  in  U.S. 
moral  awareness  of  Its  world  responsibility 
in  view  of  our  domestic  poseeaslon  ...  of 
such  bountiful  resources,  of  our  control 
through  multinational  businesses  and  politi- 
co-military power  of  such  a  large  portion  of 
all  the  planet's  goods  and  of  our  relatively 
wasteful  use  of  this  abundance." 

Noting  that  "the  lot  of  some  1,000  million 
of  the  human  family  Is  grievously  worse  than 
that  of  the  10  million  poorest  Americana," 
Msgr.  Oremllllon  urged  Americans — espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  social  ministry — to 
Join  the  struggle  of  America's  poor  more 
closely  with  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

Msgr.  Oremllllon  pointed  out  that  "Capi- 
tol Hill  is  to  the  world's  pK>orest  what  city 
hall  is  to  the  inner  city."  He  urged  ministers 
Involved  in  advocacy  and  political  action 
ministry  to  "lobby  with  unified  clout"  and  to 
generate  ground-swell  support  for  Lnterna- 
tlonal  social  justice  legislation. 

He  praised  the  work  of  rlght-to-llfe  groups, 
but  he  also  urged  them  to  "devote  some 
greater  fraction  of  their  time  for  the  rlght- 
to-contlnue-llvlng  among  the  malnourished 
of  the  world,  the  mUllons  who  are  fetal-like 
with  their  shrunken  limbs,  protruding  bel- 
lies and  bulbous  beads." 

Hewondered  what  percentage  of  Americans 
pFay^  for  passage  of  the  IDA  loan  or  sent 
a  wire  or  a  letter  in  support  of  the  bill. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  CltlMn 

Journal,  Jan.  26,   1874] 

Crisis  Victims:  Poor  or  the  Earth 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washtkotoh. — One  of  the  bitter  tragedies 
of  the  present  world  crisis  la  that  the  heavi- 
est blows  are  falling,  as  usual,  on  the  poor 
of  the  earth. 

For  the  rich,  inflation,  the  energy  short- 
age and  rising  food  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment are  an  Irritation  and  at  worst  an  in- 
convenience, but  for  the  poor  they  are  a 
disaster. 

The  point  la  obvious,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  mlaoed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  its  recent  vote  to  kill  President 
Nixon's  bill  to  aid  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries through  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development   Association    (IDA). 

This  vote  tells  a  lot  about  the  present 
mood  of  the  Congress  and  the  state  of  presi- 
dential and  Democratic  leadership.  Thcnigh 
the  danger  of  mass  starvation  In  sub-Sahara 
Africa  and  In  India  and  Bcmgladesh  Is  now 
alarming,  the  House  voted  348-166  against 
the    relief    eougbt    by    the    /tdministratlon. 


with  108  Democrats  voting  for  It  and  118 
against  It,  and  130  Republicans  voting 
against  the  President  and  only  47  Republi- 
cans supporting  him. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  consy;- 
quences  of  Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Middle  East.  The  House  Is  surly 
and  frustrated,  disillusioned  with  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  adventures,  and  hostile  to 
a  President  who  Impounds  funds  for  the 
poor  at  home  while  seeking  more  aid  for 
countries  overseas. 

President  Nixon  anticipated  this  mood  but 
he  underestimated  It.  By  diligent  private 
negotiating  over  the  last  year,  and  with  tlie 
help  of  Robert  McNamara.  the  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  be  managed  to  persuade  the 
other  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  to  in- 
crease their  "soft  loans"  to  the  jioorest  coun- 
tries from  40  per  cent  to  66  and  two-thirds 
p«r  cent,  allowing  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce its  contributions  to  one-third  from  40 
j)er  cent. 

Even  at  40  per  cent  of  the  total  funds 
contributed  by  the  rich  nations  through 
IDA  to  the  poor  nations,  the  United  States 
was  putting  up  less  of  Its  gross  national 
product  than  14  of  the  16  most  prosp>erous 
countries. 

Nevertheless,  though  Inflation  has  reduced 
the  value  of  IDA'S  soft  loans  by  almost  3U 
per  cent  In  the  last  few  years,  and  though 
starvation  is  an  Immediate  problem  In  mobt 
of  the  countries  concerned,  the  vote  for  re- 
lief In  the  House  wasn't  even  close. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  case  of  natlonal- 
l.sm.  It  might  be  passed  over  as  a  regrettable 
and  correctable  offense,  but  the  tide  of  na- 
tionalism Is  running  strong  In  the  world 
again,  and  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  vote 
In  the  House  wlU  probably  be  popular- with 
the  voters  In  this  country. 

Wlierever  you  look  In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries today  you  will  find  leaders  arguing  for  a 
new  world  order  and  pointing  to  the  mone- 
tary crisis  and  the  energy  crisis  as  evidence 
that  this  is  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  requiring  mutual  aid  and  cooperative 
action  between  nations. 

But  at  the  same  time  many  of  these  same 
nations  turn  protectionist  whenever  they  get 
in  trouble.  Europe  is  trying  to  form  a  more 
cooperative  union  but  when  Holland  Irritates 
the  Arab  oll-prodU"lng  countries,  the  Euro- 
peans leave  the  Dutch  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Likewise,  though  Europe  is  engaged  In  the 
most  delicate  monetary  negotiations  In  order 
to  bring  stability  to  Its  currencies,  the  French 
float  and  devalue  the  franc  on  their  own.  Now 
It  Is  the  House  of  Representatives  that  recog- 
nizes the  danger  of  world  hunger  but  votes 
against  relief. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
was  appalling  dtu-lng  the  debate.  A  White 
House  preoccupied  with  its  personal  and  legal 
problems  gave  Its  bill  very  little  support — In 
fact,  the  President's  name  was  seldom  men- 
tioned by  his  own  House  leaders — and  the 
Democrats  were  Just  as  bad. 

Rep.  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  who  is  nor- 
nuilly  a  sensible  man  except  In  election  years, 
warned  the  House  that  he  wouldn't  be  for 
appropriating  the  money  requested  by  the 
President,  even  If  the  House  authcM'lzed  It, 
and  Rep.  Wayne  Hays,  Ohio's  gift  to  diplo- 
macy, was  even  worse. 

He  argued  that  money  voted  for  the  poor 
countries  would  merely  be  used  to  pay  for 
higher  gas  and  oil  prices,  and  thus  would 
probably  wind  up  In  the  pocketA  of  the  oil 
ahelks.  This  was  like  saying  that  If  you're 
gouged  by  the  rich,  you  are  justified  in  turn- 
ing round  and  kicking  the  poor.  \ 

The  situation  la  particularly  awkward  now, 
not  only  because  the  World  Bank  will  run  out 
of  "soft-loan"  funds  at  the  end  of  June,  but 
ttecause  no  nation  Is  obliged  to  meet  Its  qpm- 
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mitments  to  IDA  If  other  nations  refu.=e  to 
meet  their  quotas. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz 
reacted  Immediately  and  strongly  against  the 
House  vote,  but  the  following  day,  Kissinger 
was  condemned  on  Capitol  Hill  for  doing  so. 

Accordingly,  they  are  now  turning  to  the 
Senate  for  a  more  cnreful  reappraisal  of  the 
problem.  Their  aim  Is  to  get  the  decision 
reversed  or  at  least  modified  before  Feij.  11, 
V.  hen  the  world  oil  producers  and  consumers 
meet  here  to  discuss  cooperative  action  on  the 
cost  and  distribution  of  fuel. 

"How  can  we  expect  cooperation  on  oil  if 
we  wUl  not  cooperate  to  relieve  hunger?" 
Kissinger  asks.  But  Congress  has  its  uujid  tn 
other  things  and  so  has  the  President. 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)    Journal,  Ja:i.  20, 

1974] 

The   Case   for   IDA 

Recent  events  have  underscored  the  eco- 
nomic interrelationships  between  developed 
and  developing  countries.  There  must  be 
economic  give  and  take  for  all  to  flourish. 

It  Is  with  that  in  mind  that  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA) ,  an 
afBllate  of  the  World  Bank  is  seeking  a  fourth 
replenishment  of  Us  financial  resources.  The 
United  States  and  the  other  23  members  of 
IDA,  plus  Switzerland  who  is  a  nonmember 
contributor,  are  being  asked  to  replenish  the 
equivalent  of  $4.5  billion. 

The  United  States'  share.  $1.5  billion,  Is 
less  than  that  asked  In  the  third  replenish- 
ment, Japan  Is  tripling  her  contributions  an6 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Is  doubling 
hers. 

IDA  provides  loans  to  the  poorer  develop- 
ing countries  on  terms  they  can  afl'ord  which 
enables  them  to  achieve  substantial  economic 
growth. 

Supporting  the  IDA  Is  both  altruistic  and 
pragmatic.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  helping 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
growth  In  the  vrorld  economy  and  in  world 
trade — ^whlch  Improves  the  position  of  every- 
one concerned. 

We  depend  upon  other  countries,  developed 
and  developing  alike,  as  markets  for  our  ex- 
^    porta  and  as  sources  for  materials  and  prod- 
ucts. They  depend  upon  us  In  the  same  man- 
ner. 

It  Is  m  this  context  that  we  urge  support 
of  the  IDA  replenishment.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  unani- 
mously approved  it.  Action  by  the  entire 
House  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  action  in 
the  Senate  by  committee  and  the  full  Senate. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  expeditious 
approval  to  the  IDA  request. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  1, 1974] 
Congress'   Smoot-Hawlet,   1974 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives slapped  the  poor  people  of  the  world  in 
the  face  last  week  when  It  rejected,  248  to 
155,  an  administration  plan  to  subscribe 
funds  to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  to  make  loans  to  have-not 
countries. 

The  United  States  may  some  day  rue  the 
House  action. 

America's  proposed  quota  was  $1.5  billion 
over  four  years,  worked  out  by  IDA  with  some 
42  nations.  The  funds  would  be  for  loans, 
not  gifts,  supervised  by  the  World  Bank,  and 
carrying  little  or  no  Interest.  For  each  $1 
pledged  by  the  U.S.  other  countries  would 
put  up  $2.  The  House  veto  may  kill  the  In- 
ternational plan.  It  w«8  the  first  significant 
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vote  of  the  new  session,  and  it  Indicated  a 
go-it-alone,  Isolatlonst  mood  in  Congress. 

Historians  declare  that  America's  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  in  the  '30'.s  which  put  the 
highest  trade  barriers  in  history  around  the 
U.S..  helped  produce  Hitler.  Now  the  world 
faces  a  possible  recession  of  a  unique  sort. 
"Why  should  we  aid  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries with  easy  money,"  cried  opponent?  lu 
the  House,  "when  voters  in  our  own  con- 
stituencies have  to  pay  8  or  9  percent  in- 
terest?" It  sounded  plausible  enough,  like 
ilie  argument  for  Smoot-Hawley  In  the  '30  s — - 
"Wliy  should  we  let  In  foreign  goods  when 
Americans  walk  the  streets  because  they 
cau't  sell  tlieir  own  goods?" 

Tiie  economic  answer  In  the  '30's  v.-as  that 
if  wsrld  trade  collapsed  on  top  of  the  local 
recessions  In  Individual  countries.  It  would 
make  l-hlngs  Infinitely  worse,  which  is  what 
happened.  And  the  world  today  Is  vastly 
more  Integrated  than  40  years  ago.  The  U.S. 
has  Just  found  out  how  dependent  It  Is  on 
foreign  oil;  but  America  imports  only  20 
percent  of  its  oil.  It  imports  94  percent  of 
Its  manganese,  the  great  bulk  of  its  alumi- 
num ore.  90  percent  of  Its  natural  rubber, 
every  ounce  of  Its  tin.  Much  of  these  things 
come  from  developing  countries.  Although 
some  of  them  are  desperately  poor  they 
bought  $14.6  billion  of  goods  from  the  U.S. 
In  1972,  more  goods  than  the  U.S.  bought 
from  them. 

Compassion  Is  another  factor.  High  food 
costs  may  bring  famine  before  long.  Hunger 
brings  riots.  Instability,  revolution.  There 
are  some  nations  today  that  could  collapse 
in  1974 — a  temptation  for  big  power  Inter- 
ference. For  reasons  of  trade,  security,  and 
htimanity  affluent  nations  have  tried  to  aid 
the  poorest  lands. 

The  vote  in  the  House,  Jan.  23.  was  a 
strange  experience.  The  administration  was 
unable  to  deliver  Its  Republican  supporters. 
Its  liaison  with  the  OOP  In  Congress  broke 
down.  It  illustrated  how  devastating  the 
effect  of  Watergate  may  be.  It  was  a  debacle 
for  the  White  House. 

Pour  P>resldents,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon,  have  given  IDA  their 
strong  support.  It  was  fostered  at  American 
initiative  and  has  operated  successfully  since 
1960.  The  proposal  on  which  the  House  voted 
was  an  International  agreement  worked  out 
by  the  Nixon  administration  at  the  Nairobi 
conference  last  September.  It  scaled  down 
the  percentage  of  American  support  from  a 
previous  41  percent,  to  S3  percent.  It  was  a 
bipartisan  proposal  supported  by  George 
Shultz,  Henry  Kissinger,  and  the  President. 
Yet  when  the  vote  was  flashed  on  the 
electronic  scoreboard  of  the  House  it  showed 
the  Democrats  had  split  almost  evenly  (108 
for,  118  against),  but  the  Republicans  were 
overwhelmingly  opposed,  47  for,  137  against, 
more  than  2  to  1 . 

Democratic  leaders  were  upset.  Almost  baU 
of  the  Democrats  supported  the  bill,  noted 
Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D)  of  Texas,  the 
bill's  manager,  although  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Nixon  veto  or  Impound  their  own  favorite 
funds  for  schools,  lu-ban  development,  and 
the  like.  Democrats  rejected  the  opportunity 
to  make  political  bay,  he  said. 

"I  had  been  promised  Republican  sup- 
port," he  added  bitterly,  "but  It  did  not  come. 
If  there  was  ever  an  indication  at  how  little 
the  administration  Is  in  touch  with  the 
people  and  Its  ovm  party,  this  vote  is  it." 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  reverse  the  House 
vote,   says  Representative  Gonzalez. 

World  Bank  president  Robert  S.  McNamara 
termed  It  an  "unmitigated  disaster"  for  the 
world's  poor.  A  joint  statement  by  Meesrs. 
Kissinger  and  Shultz  called  U  "a  major  set- 
back." And  those  with  a  sense  of  history 
called   it  Smoot-Hawley,  1974. 


JFrcm   the   'Vaco    (Tex.)    TLmes-Herald, 
Feb. 12, 19741 

SHOOTt.G    Wrong   Target,  Coui-D   Brinc 
Disaster 

The  \oXe  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
cxitiUig  ol:  U.S.  funds  for  the  Lnlemational 
Development  Asaoclaiion  is  interpreted  a.s 
"backlash  '  agalnat  the  exorliltant  prices  be- 
ing changed  by  the  Arab  stat«s  for  their  oil. 
It  takci  tome  circvit-oub  logic  to  sec  the  coii- 

The  IDA  provides  low-interest  loans  for 
poor  countries  to  develop  their  economier. 
few  il  any  couniriei  selllag  oil  to  the  Uniieci 
States  of  America— or  currently  refusing  to 
sell  It  to  us — are  prosjjectlve  clients  for  IDA 
loans.  Hcuse  members  decided,  however,  thai 
since  the  most  urgent  economic  problem  of 
undeveloped  countries  Is  paying  a  new  hlgii 
price  for  the  oU  they  import,  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  IDA  would  eventually  wind  up 
in  Arab  p'ockets. 

It  is  true  that  as  long  as  the  oil-consuming 
nations  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  whatever 
Uie  oil-producing  nations  demand,  there  is 
less  likelUiood  that  tlie  price  will  come  dowT. 
to  a  more  reasonable  level.  The  problem  is 
that  suspending  IDA  aid  could  hasten  the 
collapse  of  Third  World  economies. 

Sometime  during  the  energy  confere:.c^ 
that  opened  yesterday  in  Washington,  tlie 
advanced  nations  which  support  IDA  need 
to  decide  how  that  agency  and  Its  economic 
aid  can  be  used  best  to  a\-ert  economic  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  Third  World  from  which 
iliey  receive  many  of  their  natural  resources. 


REPRESSION  OF  VIETNAMESE 
BUDDinSTS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
our  own  troop  withdrawal  froni  the  war 
in  Indochina,  we  have  been  too  easily 
diverted  from  the  distressing  events 
which  continue  In  South  Vietnam,  manj- 
of  them  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Paris  agreement  calling  for 
freedom  of  political  activity. 

One  such  matter  I  find  particularly  dis- 
turbing is  the  struggle  of  South  Viet- 
namese Buddhist  monks.  Presently  300 
Buddhist  monks  in  a  Saigon  prison  are 
fasting  for  their  release.  They  were  im- 
prisoned on  charges  of  civil  disobedience 
and  insubordination.  Their  courageous 
fast  for  freedom  began  on  March  1,  over 
50  days  ago. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Saigon,  then 
we  iHight  to  at  least  be  aware  of  what 
sori'^of  government  it  is  we  are  under- 
writing. Tlieref  ore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  a  reprsentatlve  of 
the  fasting  monks,  "Iliich  Minh  Hoang, 
and  from  the  Venerable  ITilch  Nhat 
Hanh,  director  of  the  Vietnamese  Bud- 
dhist Peace  Delegation  in  Paris,  be 
IX'inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  ViET.N'AMrsE  Bttddhist 

Peace  Delegation. 

Jlfarcfi  15. 1974. 

Dear  Friends,  on  the  morning  of  March  1. 
1974,  300  Buddhist  monks  detained  at  Chi 
Hoa  Detention  Center  In  Saigon  began  fast- 
ing and  praying  In  silence  to  demand  their 
release.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Tbich  Pbip  Lan, 
Chairman  of  the  Buddhist  Committee  for 
the  Release  of  Political  Prisoners,  written  on 
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March  8,  1974,  the  monk  Thlch  Mlnh  Ho&ng, 
Representative  of  the  300  fasting  monks,  said 
that  20  of  them  had  fainted  on  that  day  and 
5  had  been  carried  to  the  Prison  Medical 
Center.  He  said  that  the  monks  are  only  liv- 
ing on  prayer  and  water,  and  have  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  fasting  and  silent  praying.  In- 
definitely until  their  demand  Is  met.  He  said 
on  that  day  a  team  of  opposition  senators 
came  to  the  prison,  but  the  fasting  monks 
were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  them. 

On  March  13,  Thlch  Phip  LAn,  Thlch  Nhats 
Thu'6'ng  and  20  other  Buddhist  leaders  came 
to  the  Cfal  Hoa  prison  to  visit  the  fasting 
monks.  Several  newsmen  came  with  them. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Prison. 
Films  and  tapes  of  CBS  and  NBC  newsmen 
were  confiscated.  When  the  Buddhist  del- 
egation leXt,  15  newsmen  were  detained  by 
the  police.  The  delegation  returned  to  the 
prison  later  and  tried  to  push  through  the 
gate  but  were  chsised  off  by  police  who  fired 
shots  Into  the  air.  Efforts  by  the  Buddhist 
delegation  to  get  sugar  and  lemon  to  the 
fasting  prisoners  also  failed.  The  guards  of 
the  prison  refused  to  take  these  Items.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  142  more  monks  were  arrested  In  Can 
GluAc.  12  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

We  enclose  the  translation  of  the  letter  of 
prisoner  Thlch  Mlnh  Hoang  to  Thich  Ph&p 
Lan  and  a  photocopy  of  the  original.  We  urge 
you  to  tAke  whatever  action  you  can  to  sup- 
port the  fasting  prisoners.  We  will  be  very 
grateful  for  your  support. 

ThilH  Nn.iT  H.\NH. 


Homage  to  Otra  Lord  and  Tkacheb  the 
Knuchtkneo  Sakya  Muni 

OxTB  Deab  Vekekable:  In  the  name  of  300 
monks  who  started  last  week  fasting  and 
praying  In  silence  In  this  Detention  Center 
In  Saigon,  imprisoned  on  charges  of  civil 
disobedience  and  Insubordination,  we  re- 
quest you  to  raise  your  voice  so  that  the  pub- 
lic within  and  without  the  country  will  be 
aware  of  what  1^  going  on  here. 

Venerable,  all  of  ua  declared  that  we  would 
begin  on  the  27th  of  February  1974  fastln;; 
and  praying  In  complete  silence  to  transmit 
our  req\iest  to  the  government,  asking  the 
government  to  free  us  so  we  can  go  bacK  to 
our  monasteries,  pagodas,  and  lnstltutes>to 
continue  our  religious  sttxly  ^d  practice. 
On  that  day  the  lieutenant  col Ofeal.  chief  )kf 
the  Detention  Center  asked  us  to  pdMpon^. 
our  action  for  3  days,  so  that  he  could-<Q^< 
Tens  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior/jHie 
said  that  if  the  result  was  negative,. '  ha  < 
■^wa^ld  not  prevent  us  from  the  action.  ( 

We  compiled  with  his  request,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  we  started  the  fast  and  silent 
prayer  on  the  morning  of  March  1,  J974. 
Today,  after  5  days  living  exclusively  on 
prayer  and  water,  most  of  us  feel  physically 
eichausted.  More  than  20  have  fainted  and 
5  among  them  have  just  been  carried  to  the 
Medical  Center  of  this  Detention  House. 

Today  we  notice  that  the  administration 
of  the  Detention  Center  Is  trying  to  hide  our 
action  from  the  public.  At  9:30  this  morning 
when  a  delegation  of  Senators  came  to  In- 
vestigate the  aspiration  of  the  prisoners,  the 
Administration  prevented  us  to  meet  with 
the  delegation.  It  is  our  intention  to  pursue 
our  action  of  fasting  and  praying  in  complete 
Btlence  not  only  for  7  days  as  we  decided  at 
the  bureau  of  the  lieutenant  colonel  chief  of 
the  Detention  Center  on  the  4th  of  March 
1974,  but  indefinitely  until  our  aspiration  Is 
met. 

For  the  sake  of  the  lives  of  300  of  us,  we 
respectfully  request  you.  Venerable,  to  pre- 
sent this  case  to  the  Central  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church,  and  aok 
the  Council  to  intervene  with  the  govern- 
ment to  save  ua  from  slowly  dying  In  this 
pri.son. 

Al-so  we  request  that  you  and  the  Central 


Executive  Council  of  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church  present  our  case  widely  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  otir  whole 
life  and  we  pray  that  our  Lord  and  Teacher 
VTlll  bring  you  peace  and  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  your  task. 
Respectfully, 

TltfCH    MlNH    HOANO, 

PTisonNo.5S48qPTA. 


ADDING  UP  THE  GLOBAL 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer delivered  an  extremely  important' 
address  before  the  sixth  special  sessi(m 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  that  statement,  Dr.  Kissinger  pro- 
vided a  sensitive  and  constructive  de- 
scription of  six  major  problem  areas 
which  now  demand  our  attention.  In  each 
case  he  outlined  the  steps  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take,  in  cooperation 
with  other  countries  that  are  advanced 
or  rich  hi  resources,  to  fashion  workable 
global  answers  in  such  areas  as  energy, 
fertilizer  production,  food  reserves,  popu- 
lation control,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Several  recommendations  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Secretary  Kissinger 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  that — 

An  international  group  of  experts,  working 
closely  with  the  United  Nations  Division  on 
Resources,  be  asked  to  undertake  immedi- 
ately a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  earth's 
notu«newable  and  renewable  resources.  This 
should  Include  the  development  of  a  global 
early  warning  system  to  foreshadow  Impend- 
ing surpluses  and  scarcities — 

Considering  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  gone  into  sophisticated  programs  to 
monitor  military  plans  and  weapons  de- 
velopment around  the  globe,  it  is  both 
startling  and  sad  to  realize  that  we  are 
largely  In  the  dark  about  what  precious 
commodities  are  likely  to  run  short  next. 
Any  listing  of  resources  which  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  must  ac- 
quire through  import  makes  clear  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  planet. 
Secretary  Kissinger's  recommendation 
makes  eminent  good  sense. 

In  light  of  threatening  starvation  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer also  pledged  that  the  United 
States  would  undertake  a  major  effort  to 
increase  food  aid.  And  he  said  the  United 
States  Is — 

Prepared  to  join  with  other  governments  In 
a  majOT  worldwide  effort  to  rebtilld  food 
reserves. 

Almost  1  year  ago  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and  I  joined 
in  ofifering  a  resolution  to  urge  American 
leadership  in  steps  to  develop  global  food 
reserves.  The  world  has  lived  too  long  on 
the  precarious  margin  between  suffi- 
ciency and  scarcity,  with  unforeseen  crop 
failures  in  a  few  countries  capable  of 
producing  shortages  In  all  countries  and 
of  driving  the  price  of  food  out  of  the 
market  for  the  poor.  Again  in  this  case 
Secretary  Kissinger  addressed  a  pressing 
need  In  a  direct  and  constructive  way. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  have  doubtless 
seen  the  press  accounts  of  Secretary 
KLssinger's  address.  However,  I  believe 


the  complete  text  merits  careful  study  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 

Kissinger 

the  challenge  of  interdependence 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

We  are  gathered  here  in  a  continuing  ven- 
ture to  realize  mankind's  hopes  for  a  more 
pro.sperous,  humane,  just  and  cooperative 
world. 

A.S  members  of  this  Organization  we  are 
pledged  not  only  to  free  the  world  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  but  to  free  mankind  from  the 
fear  of  hunger,  poverty  and  disease.  The 
que..t  for  Justice  and  dignity — which  finds 
expression  In  tlie  economic  and  social  artl- 
clp.s  of  the  United  Nations  Charter — has 
global  meaning  in  an  age  of  Instantaneous 
communication.  Improving  the  quality  of 
human  life  has  become  a  universal  political 
demand,  a  technical  possibility  and  a  moral 
Imperative. 

We  meet  here  at  a  moment  when  the  w.rld 
economy  la  under  severe  stress.  The  energy 
crisis  first  dramatized  its  fragility.  But  the 
Issues  transcend  that  particular  crisis.  Each 
of  the  problems  we  face — of  combating  Infla- 
tion and  stimulating  growth,  of  feeding  the 
hur.gry  and  lifting  the  Impoverished,  of  the 
scarcity  of  physical  resources  and  the  surplus 
of  despair — Is  part  of  an  Interrelated  global 
problem. 

Let  us  begin  by  discarding  outdated  gen- 
eralities and  sterile  slogans  we  have — all  of 
us — lived  with  for  so  long. 

The  great  Issues  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  realistically  perceived  In  terms  of 
confrontation  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  note  or  as  a  struggle  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  static  wealth.  Whatever  o\ir  Ideologi- 
cal belief  or  social  structure,  we  are  part  of 
a  single  International  economic  system  on 
which  all  of  our  national  economic  objec- 
tives depend.  No  nation  or  bloc  of  nations 
can  unilaterally  determine  the  shape  of  the 
future. 

If  the  strong  attempt  to  Impose  their  views, 
they  will  do  so  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  thus 
"provoke  upheaval. 

\lf  the  weak  resort  to  pressure,  they  wUl 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  world  prosperity  and  thus 
provoke  despair. 

The  organization  of  one  group  of  countries 
as  a  bloc  will  sooner  or  later  produce  the  or- 
ganization of  the  t>otentlal  victims  Into  a 
counterbloc.  The  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  developed  to  the  developing  nations — 
essential  to  all  hopes  for  progress — can  only 
take  place  with  the  support  of  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  countries.  Ilie  politics 
of  pressure  and  threats  will  undermine  the 
domestic  base  of  this  support.  The  danger 
of  economic  stagnation  stimulates  new  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  the  transfer  of  resources. 

We  in  this  Assembly  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  interdependence. 

Tlie  contemporary  world  can  no  longer  be 
encompassed  In  traditional  stereotypes.  The 
notion  of  the  northern  rich  and  the  south- 
ern poor  has  been  shattered.  The  world  Is 
composed  not  of  two  sets  of  Interest  but 
many:  developed  nations  which  are  energy 
suppliers  and  developing  nations  which  are 
energy  consumers;  market  economies  and 
uon-market  economies;  capital  providers 
and  capital  recipients. 

The  world  economy  is  a  sensitive  set  of 
relationships  in  which  actions  can  easily 
set  off  a  vicious  spiral  of  counteractions 
deeply  affecting  all  countries,  developing  as 
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well  as  technologically  advanced.  Global  In- 
flation erodes  the  capacity  to  Import.  A  re- 
duction In  the  rate  of  world  growth  reduces 
report  prospect*.  Exorbitantly  high  prices 
lower  consumption,  spur  alternative  produc- 
tion and  foster  development  of  substitutes. 

We  are  aU  engaged  in  a  common  enter- 
prt-^e.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can 
gain  by  pushing  its  claims  beyond  the  limits 
that  sustain  world  economic  growth.  No  one 
benefits  from  basing  progress  on  tests  of 
strength. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  manklrd  has 
the  technical  posslblUty  to  escape  the 
scoiu-ges  that  used  to  be  considered  Inevita- 
ble. Global  communication  ensures  that 
the  thrust  of  human  aspirations  becomes 
universal.  Mankind  Insistently  Identifies 
Justice  with  the  betterment  of  the  human 
condition.  Thus  economics,  technology  and 
the  sweep  of  human  values  impose  a  recog- 
nition of  our  Interdependence  and  of  the 
necessity  of  our  collaboration. 

Let  us  resolve  to  act  with  both  realism 
and  compassion  to  reach  a  new  vjnderstand- 
ing  of  the  human  condition. 

On  that  understanding,  let  us  base  a  new 
relationship  which  evokes  the  commiiment 
of  all  nations  bccaiise  it  serves  the  int«-ests 
of  aU  peoples.  V 

We  can  build  a  ju.'^t  world  only  If  we 
work  togeUier. 

THE    GLOBAL    AGENDA 

The  fundamental  challenge  before  this 
session  Is  to  translate  the  acknowledgement 
of  our  common  destiny  into  a  new  oommlt- 
ment  to  common  action,  to  inspire  developed 
and  developing  nations  alike  to  perceive  and 
pursue  their  natlcmal  Interest  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  global  interest.  The  developing 
nations  can  meet  the  aspirations  of  their 
peoples  only  in  an  open  expanding  world 
economy  where  they  can  expect  to  find 
larger  markets,  capital  resources  and  sup- 
port for  official  assistance.  The  developed 
nations  can  convince  their  people  to  con- 
tribute to  that  goal  only  In  an  environment 
of  political  cooperation. 

On  t>ehalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  pledge 
the  United  States  to  a  major  effort  In  sup- 
port of  development.  My  country  dedicatee 
Itself  to  this  enterprise  because  our  chil- 
dren must  not  live  In  a  world  of  brutal  In- 
equality, beoavise  peace  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  all  share  in  its  benefits  and 
because  America  has  never  believed  that  the 
Taluea  of  Justice,  well-being  and  human  dig- 
nity OBuld  be  realized  by  one  nation  alone. 

■VW  begin  with  the  Imperative  of  peace.  The 
hopes  of  development  will  be  mocked  If  re- 
tBources  continue  to  be  consumed  in  an  ever 
Increasing  spiral  of  armaments.  Th^  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  is  thus  In  the  world  Interest. 
No  nation  can  profit  from  confrontations 
that  can  culminate  In  nuclear  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  never  seek 
stability  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  strives 
for  the  peace  of  cooperation,  not  the  Illusory 
tranquillity  of  condominium. 

But  peace  Is  more  than  the  absence  of 
war.  It  IB  ennobled  by  making  possible  the 
realization  of  humane  aspirations.  To  this 
purpose  this  Assembly  is  dedicated. 

Our  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  resolutions 
alone  or  prescribed  by  rhetoric.  It  must  re- 
main the  subject  of  constant,  unremltthig 
efforts  over  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

In  this  spirit  of  descri'jlng  the  world  as 
It  Is,  I  would  like  to  Identify  lor  the  Assembly 
six  problem  areas  which  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States  delegation  must  be  solved  to 
spur  both  the  world  economy  and  world  de- 
velopment. I  do  so  not  with  the  attitude  of 
presenting  blueprints  but  of  deflxiing  com- 
mon tasks  to  whose  solution  the  United 
States  offers  its  wholehearted  cooperation. 

FUit,  a  global   economy  requires  an  ex- 


panding supply  of  energy  at  an  equitable 
price. 

No  subject  UluBtrates  global  Interdepend- 
ence more  emphatically  than  the  field  of 
energy.  No  .nation  has  an  Interest  In  prices 
that  can  set  off  an  mfiatlonary  spiral  which 
In  time  reduces  Ipcome  fca*  all.  For  example, 
the  price  of  fertUlzer  has  risen  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  oil,  putting  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  of  the  poorest  nations 
and  thus  contributing  to  worldwide  food 
shortages.  A  comprehension  by  both  produc- 
ers and  consumers  of  each  other's  needs  is 
therefore  essential : 

Consumers  must  understand  the  desires 
cf  the  oil  producers  for  higher  levels  of  In- 
come over  the  long-term  future. 

Producers  must  understand  that  the  recent 
rise  In  energy  prices  has  placed  a  great  bur- 
den on  aU  consumers,  one  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  some  to  bear. 

All  nations  have  an  Interest  In  agreeing 
on  a  level  of  prices  which  contributes  to  an 
expanding  world  economy  and  which  can 
be  sustained. 

The  United  States  called  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  for  one  central  purpose: 
to  move  urgently  to  resolve  the  energy  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  coc^>eratlon  among  all 
nations.  The  tasks  we  defined  there  can  be- 
come a  global  agenda  for  action. 

Nations,  particularly  developed  nations, 
waste  vast  amounts  of  existing  energy  sup- 
plies. We  need  a  new  commitment  to  global 
conservation  and  to  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  supplies. 

The  oU  producers  themselves  have  noted 
that  the  demands  of  this  decade  cannot  be 
met  unless  we  expand  available  supplies.  We 
need  a  massive  and  cooperative  effort  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  conventional 
fuels. 

The  needs  of  future  generations  require 
that  we  develop  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  supply.  In  this  field,  the  developed  na- 
tions can  make  a  partlciilarly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  common  goal  of  abundant 
energy  at  reasonable  cost. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
one  group  of  countries.  It  must  draw  on 
the  strength  and  meet  the  needs  of  all  na- 
tions In  a  new  dialogue  among  producers 
and  consumers.  In  such  a  dialogue  the 
United  States  wUl  take  acount  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  producing  countries  that  the 
future  wUl  take  acount  of  the  concern  of 
the  producing  oountrtes  that  the  future  of 
their  peoples  not  depend  on  oU  alone.  The 
United  States  Is  willing  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  their  economies  and  develop  secure 
and  diversified  sources  of  Income.  We  are 
prepared  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  assist  Industrlalteatlon.  We  will 
accept  substantial  Investment  of  the  capital 
of  oil  producing  countries  In  the  United 
States.  We  will  support  a  greater  role  for  the 
oil  producers  In  International  financial  or- 
ganisations as  well  as  an  Increase  in  their 
voting  power. 

Second,  a  healthy  global  economy  requires 
that  both  consumers  and  producers  escape 
from  the  cycle  of  raw  material  surplus  and 
shortage  which  threatens  all  our  economies. 

The  principles  which  apply  to  energy  ap- 
ply as  well  to  the  general  problem  of  raw 
materials.  It  Is  tempting  to  think  of  cartels 
of  raw  material  producers  to  negotiate  for 
higher  prices.  But  such  a  cotirse  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  all  countries.  Laxge 
price  Increases  coupled  with  production  re- 
strictions Involve  potential  disaster;  global 
Inflation  followed  by  global  recession  from 
which  no  nation  could  escape. 

Moreover,  resources  are  spread  unevenly 
across  the  globe.  Some  of  the  poorest  nations 
have  few  natural  resources  to  export,  and 
some  of  the  richest  nations  are  major  com- 
modity producers. 
•  Commodity  producers  will  discover  that 


they  are  by  no  means  Insulated  from  the 
consequences  of  their  restrlctons  on  supply 
or  the  escalation  of  prices.  A  recession  in 
the  Industrial  countries  shsirply  reduces  de- 
mand. Uneconomical  prices  for  raw  materials 
accelerate  the  transition  to  alternatives.  And 
as  they  pursue  Industrialiaatlon,  raw  ma- 
terial producers  will  ultimately  pay  for  ex- 
orbitant commodity  prices  by  the  Increased 
costs   of   the   goods   they   must   Import. 

Thus  the  optimum  price  is  one  that  can  be 
maintained  over  the  longest  period  at  the 
level  that  assures  the  highest  real  Income. 
Only  through  cooperation  between  con- 
sumers and  producers  can  such  a  price  be 
determined.  And  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy Is  an  essential  prerequisite.  Such  a  co- 
operative eaort  must  Include  urgent  interna- 
tional consideration  of  restrictions  on  in- 
centives for  the  trade  In  commodities.  This 
issue  must  receive  high  priority  In  GATT — 
dealing  with  access  to  supply  as  weU  as  ac- 
cess to  markets — as  we  seek  to  revise  and 
modernize  the  rules  a:-.d  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade. 

In  the  long  term,  oms  hopes  for  world 
prosperity  will  depend  on  oiu-  ability  to 
dL.>;cern  ti;e  long-range  patterns  of  supply 
and  demand  and  to  forecast  futxire  imbal- 
ances so  as  to  avert  dangerous  cycles  of 
surplus  and  shortage. 

For  tlie  first  time  In  history  It  la  techni- 
cally within  our  grasp  to  relate  the  resources 
of  this  planet  to  man's  needs.  The  United 
States  therefore  urges  that  an  International 
Troup  of  experts,  working  closely  with  the 
United  Nations  division  of  resources,  be 
asked  to  undertake  Immediately  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  earth's  non-renew- 
able and -renewable  resources.  This  shovild 
Include  the  development  of  a  global  early 
warning  system  to  foreshadow  imper.d::Lg 
surpluses  and  scarcities. 

Third,  the  global  economy  must  achieve  a 
balance  between  food  production  and  pop- 
ulation growth  and  must  restore  the  ca- 
paciTy  to  meet  food  emergencies.  A  condition 
in  which  one  billion  people  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition Is  consistent  with  no  concept  of 
justice. 

Since  19G9,  global  production  of  cereals  has 
not  kept  p.ice  with  world  demand.  As  a  re- 
Etilt  current  reserves  are  at  their  lowest  level 
In  20  years.  A  slgnlflcemt  crop  failure  today 
Is  likely  to  produce  a  major  disaster.  A  pro- 
tracted Imbalance  in  food  and  population 
growth  will  guarantee  massive  starvation — a 
moral  catastrophe  the  world  community  crn- 
not  tolerate. 

No  nation  can  deal  with  this  prcjblem  alone 
The  responsibility  rests  with  all  of  us.  The 
developed  nations  must  commit  toemselves 
to  significant  assistance  for  food  and  popula- 
tion programs.  The  developing  nations  must 
reduce  the  Imbalance  between  population 
and  food  which  could  jeopardize  not  only 
their  own  progress  but  the  stability  of  th; 
world. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  leadership  It  bears  by  virtue  of  its 
extraordinary  agrtculttiral  productivity.  V.e 
strongly  support  a  global  cooperative  elTrrt 
to  Increase  food  production.  This  Is  why  we 
proposed  a  world  food  conference  at  last 
year's  se.sslon  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Looking  toward  that  conference,  we  have 
removed  all  dome-stlc  restilctlons  on  pro- 
duction. Our  farmers  have  vastly  Increased 
the  acreage  tinder  cultivation  and  gathered 
record  harvests  In  1973.  1974  promises  to  be 
even  better.  If  all  nations  mfike  a  similar  ef- 
fort, we  believe  the  recent  rise  In  food  prices 
wlU  abate  this  year,  as  It  has  In  recent  weeks. 
Indeed  the  price  of  wheat  has  oome  down  35 
percent  f rcwa  1  ts  February  peak  and  the  price 
of  soybeans  50  percent  from  Its  peak  last 
summer. 

The  UnU*d  States  Is  detefmined  to  take 
additional  steps.   Specifically: 
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We  are  prepared  to  )oln  with  otber  gov- 
ernments In  a  major  worldwide  effort  to  re- 
build food  reeerres.  A  central  objectlva  of 
the  World  Food  Conference  must  be  to  re- 
store the  world's  capacity  to  deal  with  fam- 
ine and  other  emergenclefl. 

We  shall  aaslgn  priority  In  our  aid  program 
to  helping  developiBg  nations  srubstantlaliy 
rnLse  their  agricultural  production.  We  hope 
to  Increase  our  aaalstance  to  such  programs 
from  9268  to  (675  mUlion  this  year. 

We  shall  make  a  major  effort  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  aid  over  the  level  we 
provided  last  year. 

For  countrlea  living  near  the  margin  of 
starvation,  even  a  amall  reduction  in  yields 
can  produce  Intolerable  consequences.  Thtis 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  steep  rise 
In  Ita  price  la  a  problem  of  particular 
urgency — above  all  for  cotmtries  dependent 
on  the  new  high -yield  varieties  of  grain.  The 
first  crltlcail  step  la  for  all  nations  to  utilize 
fully  existing  capabilities.  The  United  States 
Is  now  operating  ita  fertilizer  industry  at 
near  capacity.  The  United  States  la  ready 
to  provide  assistance  to  other  nations  in 
Improving  the  operation  of  plants  and  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  fertilizers. 

But  this  will  not  be  enough.  Exist- 
ing worldwide  capacity  Is  clearly  inadequate 
to  preaeut  needs.  The  United  States  would  be 
prepai«d  to  offer  its  technological  eUlls  to 
developing  a  new  fertilizer  industry  espe- 
cially In  oil-producing  coimtrles  using  the 
raw  materials  and  capital  they  uniquely 
possess. 

We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational fertilizer  Institute  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  focus  International  action  on 
two  specific  areas  of  research :  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  chemical  fertilizers,  especially 
in  tropical  agriculture,  and  new  methods  to 
produce  fertilizers  from  non-petroleum  re- 
sources. The  United  States  will  contribute 
facilities,  technology  and  expertise  to  such  an 
undertaking. 

Fourth,  a  global  economy  under  stress  can- 
not allow  the  poorest  nations  to  be  over- 
whelmed, i 

TTie  debate  between  raw  material  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  threatens  to  overlook 
that  substantial  part  of  humanity  which  does 
not  produce  raw  materials,  grows  InaufDcient 
food  for  Its  needs  and  has  not  adequately 
Industrialized.  This  group  of  natlona,  already 
at  the  margin  of  existence,  has  no  recoiirse 
to  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  fuel,  food 
and  fertilizer  Imports  on  which  their  survival 
depends.  > 

Thus,  the  people  least  able  to  afford  it — 
a  third  of  mankind — are  the  most  profoundly 
threatened  by  an  Inflationary  world  economy. 
They  face  the  despair  of  abandoned  hopes 
for  development  and  the  threat  of  starva- 
tion. Their  needs  require  our  most  urgent 
attention.  The  nations  assembled  here  In  the 
name  of  justice  cannot  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  tragic  consequences  for  which  many 
of  them  are  partially  responsible. 

We  welcome  the  steps  the  oil  producers 
have  already  taken  towards  applying  their 
new  surplus  revenues  to  these  needs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  requires,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  resources  permits,  a  truly 
massive  effort. 

The  developed  nations  too  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help.  Despite  the  prospect  of  unpre- 
cedented payments  deficits,  they  must  main- 
tain their  traditional  programs  of  assistance 
and  expand  them  If  possible.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  penalize  the  lower  Income  countries 
twice.  The  United  States  is  committed  to 
continue  its  program  and  pledges  its  ongoing 
support  for  an  early  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association.  In 
addition  we  are  prepared  to  consider  with 
others  what  additional  measures  are  required 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  recent  commodity 
price  rises  on  low-Income  countries  least  able 
t M  bear  this. 


Fifth,  m  a  global  economoy  of  physical 
scarcity,  science  and  technology  are  becoming 
our  most  precious  resource.  No  human 
activity  is  less  national  in  character  than  the 
field  of  science. 

No  development  effort  offers  more  hope 
tlian  Joint  technical  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion. 

Man's  technical  genius  has  given  us  labor- 
saving  technology,  healthier  populations,  and 
the  green  revolution.  But  it  has  also  produced 
a  technology  that  consumes  resources  at  an 
ever  expanding  rate;  a  population  explosion 
which  presses  against  the  earth's  finite  living 
apace;  and  an  agriculture  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  products  of  industry. 

Let  us  now  apply  science  to  the  problems 
which  science  has  helped  to  create. 

To  help  meet  the  develc^ing  nations'  two 
moet  fundamental  problems — unemployment 
and  hunger — there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
farming  technologies  that  are  both  produc- 
tive and  labor-intensive.  The  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  contribute  to  international 
programs  to  develop  and  apply  this  tech- 
nology. 

The  technology  of  birth  control  should  be 
improved. 

At  current  rates  of  growth,  the  wcvld's 
need  for  energy  will  more  than  triple  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
the  United  States  Oovernment  is  allocating 
$12  billion  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment over  the  next  five  years,  and  American 
private  industry  will  spend  over  $200  billion 
to  Increase  energy  supplies.  We  are  prepared 
to  ^ply  the  results  of  oxir  massive  effort  to 
the  massive  needs  of  other  nations. 

The  poorest  nations,  already  beset  by 
man-made  disasters,  have  been  threatened 
by  a  natuiral  one:  the  possibility  of  climatic 
changes  in  the  monsoon  belt  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  world.  The  Implications  for 
global  food  and  population  pedicles  are  omi- 
nous. The  United  States  proposes  that  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
and  the  World  Meterorologlcal  Organization 
iirgently  investigate  this  problem  and  offer 
guidelines  for  immediate  international  ac- 
'  tlon. 

Sixth,  the  global  economy  requires  a  trade, 
monetary  and  Investment  system  that  sus- 
tains industrial  civilization  and  stimulates 
its  growth. 

Not  since  the  1930s  has  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  world  faced  such  a  test.  The  dis- 
ruptions of  the  oil  price  rises;  the  threat  of 
global  Inflation;  the  cycle  of  contraotlon  of 
exports  and  protectionist  restrictions;  the 
massive  shift  In  the  world's  financial  flcil||ra; 
and  the  likely  concentration  of  Invested 
surplus  oU  revenue  in  a  few  countries — all 
threaten  to  smother  the  once-proud  dreams 
of  universal  progress  with  stagnation  and 
despair. 

A  new  commitment  is  required  by  both 
developed  and  developing  nations  to  an  open 
trading  system,  a  flexible  but  stable  mone- 
tary system,  and  a  positive  climate  for  the 
free  flow  of  resources,  both  public  and 
private. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  proposes 
that  all  nations  here  pledge  themselves  to 
avoid  trade  and  payments  restrictions  in  an 
effort  to  adjust  to  higher  commodity  prices. 
The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  keep 
open  Its  capital  markets,  so  that  capital  can 
be  recycled  to  developing  countries  hardest 
hit  by  the  current  crisis. 

In  the  essential  struggle  to  regain  control 
over  global  Inflation,  the  United  States  Is 
wining  to  Join  In  an  International  com- 
mitment to  pursue  responsible  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  To  foster  an  open  trading 
world,  the  United  States,  already  the  largest 
Importer  of  developing  nation  manufactures, 
iR  prepared  to  open  its  markets  further  to 
these  products.  We  shall  work  In  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  to  reduce  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  on  as  wide  a  front  aa 
possible. 


In  line  with  this  approach  «•  arc  urging 
oiir  Congress  to  authorlae  ths  generalized 
tariff  preferences  which  are  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  developing  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

All  too  often  international  gatherings  end 
with  speeches  filed  away  and  resolutions 
passed  and  forgotten.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen  to  the  problem  of  development.  The 
complex  and  iirgent  Issues  at  hand  will  not 
yield  to  rhetorical  flourishes  or  eloquent 
documents.  Their  resolution  requires  a  sus- 
tained and  determined  pru'suit  In  the  great 
family  of  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national organizations  that  have  the  broad 
competence  to  deal  with  them. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  to  this  Assembly 
in  1969: 

"Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  re- 
s-'undlngly  among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
in.  this  world,  it  is  that  good  words  are  not  a 
substitute  for  hard  deeds  and  noble  rhetoric 
is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results." 

This  Assembly  should  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  find  cooperative  solutions  within 
^the  appropriate  forums  such  as  the  World 
*Bank.  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
GATT,  and  the  World  Pood  and  Population 
Conferences. 

The  United  States  commits  Itself  to  a  wide- 
ranging  multilateral  effort. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary  General,  we 
gather  here  today  because  our  economic  and 
moral  challenges  have  become  political  chal- 
lenges. Our  unprecedented  agenda  of  global 
consultations  In  1974  already  Implies  a  col- 
lective decision  to  elevate  our  concern  for 
man's  elementary  well-being  to  the  highest 
political  level.  Our  presence  Implies  our 
recognition  that  a  challenge  of  this  magni- 
tude cannot  be  solved  by  a  world  fragmented 
into  self-contained  nation  states  or  compet- 
ing blocs. 

Our  task  now  is  to  match  our  physical 
needs  with  our  political  vision. 

President  Boumedlene  cited  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  a  quarter  centiiry  ago  as  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  mobilizing  resources  for 
development  ends.  But  then  the  driving  force 
was  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  of  values  and 
of  destination.  As  yet  we  lack  a  comparable 
sense  of  purpose  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment. This  is  our  first  requirement.  Develop- 
ment requires  above  all  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, a  belief  that  with  all  our  differences  we 
are  part  of  a  larger  community  In  which 
wealth  Is  an  obligation,  resources  a  trust,  and 
Joint  action  a  necessity. 

We  need  mutual  respect  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  devMoplng  and  the  concerns  of  the 
developed  nations.  This  Is  why  the  y,plted 
States  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
put  forward  by  President  Echeverria  of 
Mexico. 

The  late  President  Radhakrlshnan  of  India 
once  wrote; 

"We  are  not  the  helpless  tools  of  deter- 
minism. Though  humanity  renews  Itself 
from  its  past,  it  is  also  developing  something 
new  and  unforeseen.  Today  we  have  to  make 
a  new  start  with  our  minds  and  hearts." 

The  effort  we  make  In  the  years  to  come  Is 
thus  a  test  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Let  us  afl^m  today  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  common  challenge  and  can  only  meet  It 
Jointly. 

Let  us  candidly  acknowledge  our  different 
perspectives  and  then  proceed  to  build  on 
what  unites  us. 

Let  us  transform  the  concept  of  world  com- 
munity from  a  slogan  into  an  attitude. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  be  the  masters  of  our 
common  fate  so  that  history  will  record  that 
this  was  the  year  that  mankind  at  last  began 
to  conquer  Its  noblest  and  most  humane 
ciiallenge. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  J.  RONAN'S  LEADER- 
SHIP IN  TRANSPORTATION  REC- 
OGNIZED WITH  HIS  ELECTION  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  PORT  AUTHORITY 
OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  United  States  today  there 
is  a  reawakening  of  the  people  of  the  im- 
portance to  our  cities  of  strong  public 
transportation  systems.  For  years  one  of 
our  most  able  and  articulate  advocates 
of  Improved  public  transportation  is  Dr. 
William  J.  Ronan,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Ronan  has  had  an  illustrious  career 
as  a  mass  transit  administrator  and  au- 
thority on  public  finance.  His  experience 
and  his  ability  were  accorded  further 
recognition  on  April  18  when  he  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Ronan  is  expected  to  give  new 
emphasis  to  port  authority  mass  transit 
operations  in  our  Nation's  largest  metro- 
politan area. 

Dr.  Ronan  is  well  known  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works 
on  severed  occasions  and  he  has  advocated 
improved  Federal  support  for  public 
transportation  throughout  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  my  privilege  a 
few  months  ago  to  commend  Dr.  Ronan 
when  he  was  honored  by  the  Traveler's 
'  Aid  Society  of  New  York  at  its  first  An- 
nual Award  dinner  in  New  York  City.  I 
know  that  he  will  accept  the  charge  of 
new  duties  with  the  same  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  that  have  characterized  his 
previous  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Dr.  Ronan's  election  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  19,  1974] 
Ronan  Is  Elected  Head  of  Post  UNrr 
(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 
Dr.   William  J.   Ronan   was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  yesterday,  and  the 
pro.sperous    bistate    agency    simultaneously 
announced  Its  "dedication"  to  Improve  mass 
transit  in  the  region. 

His  elevation  to  the  chairmanship  becomes 
effective  the  day  after  he  resigns  his  $75,000- 
a-year  post  as  chairman  of  the  financially 
strapped  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority. 

Dr.  Ronan  had  already  Indicated  to  Port 
Authority  commissioners  that  their  condition 
that  he  resign  from  the  M.T.A,  was  accept- 
able. 

During  a  brief  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers at  the  World  Trade  Center,  Dr.  Ronan  re- 
ferred Indirectlv-  to  the  long-time  advocacy  of 
greater  Involvement  of  the  authority  in  mass 
transit  when  he  said.  "The  authority  faces  a 
new  road  that  all  of  ns  [commissioners]  are 
decldated  to  moving  down." 

He  said  he  would  make  an  announcement 
"before  Wednesday"  of  next  week  dealing 
V.  ith  his  resignation  from  the  M.T.A.  and 
( ther  plans. 

Since  the  Port  Authority  chairmanship  is  a 
nonsalarled  position,  it  nas  been  widely 
f-ieculated  In  the  transportation  field  that  he 
V.  ill  also  take  a  Job  In  private  Industry,  per- 
ii.'.ps  as  a  consultant,  or  that  he  will  Join 
one  of  former  Governor  Rockefeller's  many 


enterprises.  The  two  have  long  been  close  as- 
sociates. 

Transportation  specialists  in  the  region 
view  Dr.  Ronan's  elevation  to  the  chairman- 
ship as  marking  a  new  turn  toward  major  in- 
volvement in  mass  transit  by  thf  Port  Au- 
thority, -v 

SHOOTJJERS    TO    THE    WHEEL 

In  the  half-century  history  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority, the  chatrmanshlp  of  the  12  policy- 
making commissioners  has  often  been  more 
honorary  than  powerful.  But  Port  Authority 
commissioners  are  m&klng  it  clesu"  this  time — 
and  Dr.  Ronan  M.TA.  record  attests  to  It — 
that  he  will  be  a  strong  leader. 

The  outgoing  chairman,  James  C.  Kellogg 
3d  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  who  headed  the  author- 
ity for  six  years,  said:  "We're  got  a  great  per- 
son now  to  head  up  the  authority.  We  are 
in  troubled  times  and  we  need  a  very  strong 
hand  on  the  tiller. 

"We're  all  dedicated  to  mass  transit  and 
we've  told  the  two  Governors  we're  going  to 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 

Dr.  Ronan,  who  is  61  years  old,  has  been  a 
Port  Authority  commissioner  for  six  and  a 
half  years  and  vice  chairman  since  1972.  After 
commissioners  elected  him  chairman  yester- 
day, they  picked  W.  Paul  Stillman  of  Pair 
Haven.  N.J..  as  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  of  "legal  and  financial 
problems"  ahead.  But  Dr.  Ronan.  who  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation  in  largely  re- 
equipplng  the  rundown  subway  system  and 
dilapidated  metropolitan  commuter  lines 
during  his  five-year  stewardship  at  the 
M.T-A..  remarked,  "I've  rounded  a  few  Cape 
Horns  in  my  time." 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two  agen- 
cies Is  that  the  M.T.A.,  aside  from  its  Trlbor- 
ough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority  revenues, 
has  money-losing  ventures:  the  subway  and 
the  commuter  lines.  But  the  Port  Authority 
for  decades  has  prospered  from  the  ever- 
mounting  toll  collections  from  its  automo- 
bile-oriented facilities,  including  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  and  the  Holland  and  Lin- 
coln Tunnels. 

Altogether  it  has  26  facilitlee,  including 
the  three  major  Jetports.  sprawling  poft  fa- 
cilities and  the  World  Trade  Center.  At  p!>*s- 
ent  mass-transit  advocates,  Including  Dr. 
Ronan.  are  backing  attempts  in  both  states 
to  repeal  legislation  limiting  the  Port  Au- 
thority's transit  activities. 

Its  only  transit  operation  at  present  is  the 
PATH  rapid-transit  line,  14  miles  long.  Plans 
call  for  extending  the  line  from  Newark  to 
Newark  Airport  and  Plalnfield.  N.J. 


THE  INDIAN  POLICY  REVIEW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  Senator  Jim  Abourezk,  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  focused  at- 
tention on  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  Indian  and  the 
Federal  Government  through  his  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission. 

That  bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Norwich  Bulletin  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  recently  carried  an  editorial 
commenting  on  our  action  and  on  Sena- 
tor Abourezk's  leadership  in  this  area. 
The  Bulletin  recognizes  the  Abourezk  bill 
as  a  "constructive  step"  to  fulfill  a 
"pressing  need." 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Indian   Policy    Review 

The  Senate  took  the  constructive  step  with 
Its  pa. sage  of  legislation  establlshinp  an 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis.'-ion. 


The  measure  was  Introduced  by  Sen.  James 
Aboiu-ezk  of  South  Dakota  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  tragic  and  prolonged  Wounded  Knee 
episode,  in  which  Indian  dissidents  and  their 
supporters  held  the  historic  town  against 
federal  marshals. 

That  protest  turned  out  to  be  more  or  less 
a  fiasco,  bxit  it  did  serve  to  intensify  the  na- 
tional focus  on  problems  of  this  beleaguered 
minority. 

T|ie  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  sweeptne. 

It  would  "authorize  a  congressional  re- 
view of  the  legal  and  historical  backgrouna 
which  .serves  as  the  basis  for  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  Indian  people  and 
the  federal  government  in  order  to  bring 
about   a   fundamental   reform." 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  such  a  review. 
T?ie  shortcomings  of  the  present  system, 
whereby  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
primary  responsibility  for  Indians'  welfare, 
are  grave  and  far-reaching. 

It  would  be  foolishly  optimistic  to  assume 
that  the  contemplated  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  will  be  able  to  resolve  the  many 
difficulties  that  have  beset  the  government's 
relations  with  the  Indians  over  the  past 
century.    « 

Such  a  commission  would,  however,  offer 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  reform.  It  should  be 
set  to  work  en  this  complex  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 


REAP  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  Fulbright)  I  ask 
unanimous  coiyrent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  s^tement  by  him,  together 
with  an  insertion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Folbright  on  REAP 
Program 

I  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Administration's  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  needed  domestic  programs. 
There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion. First,  the  President's  impoimdments 
are.  in  my  opinion,  unconstitutional.  Second, 
these  impoundments  are  severely  handicap- 
ping and.  in  some  cases,  destroying  valuable 
domestic  programs. 

I  have  spoken  in  protest  on  a  number  of 
occasions  about  the  impoundment  of  rural 
water  and  sewer  funds.  Many  towns  and 
cities  in  rural  areas  of  our  country  are  un- 
able to  build  needed  water  and  sewer  fa''ili- 
ties  because  Federal  money  Is  not  avaiiab'e  in 
sufficient,  amounts. 

.Another  program  which  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  Administration  action  is  REAP. 
A  June.  1972.  USDA  release  described  REAP 
as  follows: 

"REAP  is  the  principal  channel  through 
which  the  Eederal  Government,  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  for  the  public  good. 
.shares  with  farmers  and  ranchers  the  cost  of 
c.~.rrylng  out  approved  soil,  water,  woodland, 
and  wildlife  conservation  and  pollution 
abatement  practices  on  their  land  that  are 
directed  to:  ( 1 )  help  maintain  the  productive 
capacity  of  American  agriculture,  and  (2) 
help  assure  the  nation's  growing  population 
an  increased  supply  of  clean  water,  reduced 
air  pollution,  and  enhanced  natural  beauty, 
more  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
outdger  recreation.  Improvements  In  the 
q&uity  of  the  environment,  and  better  eco- 
logical balance." 

Recently,  the  USDA  announced  that  It 
would'release  to  the  states  the  Impounded 
$80.5  million  which  Is  the  balance  of  the 
$225.5  million  authorized  for  the  1973  REAP. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  action 
wa.s  taken  only  after  a  U.S.  District  Court 
Judte  ordered  that  the  1973  REAP  be  Imple- 
mented at  the  level  contemplated  by  Con- 
ere.<:s    Wliile  I  am  certainly  t'lad  that   these 
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funCU  are  being  released,  I  would  llk»  to  point 
o«t  tbAt  fuacts  for  tbe  1974  prograna  rsmain 
Impounded  and  tbat  bureaucratic  red  tape 
aaaoctated  wltb  the  197«  RKAP  la  drastlcaUy 
reducing  its  etfectlvenesa. 

I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Buti  urging  him  to  re- 
leaae  funda  appropriated  for  tbe  1974  REAP 
and  to  take  action  to  improve  its  adminis- 
tration. I  eon  bringing  this  letter  to  the  at- 
tention at  my  colleagues  ao  that  they  may  be 
more  fully  aware  of  the  grave  threat  to  this 
program. 

TTjS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Eabl  L.  Btrra. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  M«.  Secketart:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  release  of  the  full  (235.5 
million   which   Coogresa  authorized  for  the 

1973  RBAP.  How«v«r,  at  the  same  time.  I 
must  protest  tbe  Administration's  action  of 
impounding  $86  million  of  the  $175  million 
which   was  autatorteed  by  Congress  f<^   the 

1974  REAP  program.  These  funds  are\adly 
needed,  and  I  urge  you  to  release  them\m- 
medlately.  ^ 

I  also  urge  you  to  take  all  action  necefwary 
to  ImproTe  the  administration  of  the  1974 
REAP  in  order  to  remove  the  bureaucratic 
red  tai>e  which  Is  further  thraatenlng  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  admlnl.stra- 
tlve  discrepancies  between  the  1973  and  the 
1974  programs  wUl  Increasingly  cause  con- 
fusion among  farmers. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  Ad- 
ministration that .  generally  calls  for  a  de- 
centraUntlon  of  goTemment  because  the 
peot)l»  at  tlie  grass  roots  better  understand 
local  conditions  should  now  be  lessening 
the  antborlty  and  flexibility  of  tbe  county 
committees.  These  farmer-elected  commit- 
tees have,  throughout  the  history  of  this  pro- 
grvn,  had  a  voice  in  deciding  which  prac- 
tices were  best  for  their  area.  I  believe  the 
members  of  tbese  committees,  elected  by  the 
famiren  in  their  areas,  should  continue  to 
hare  a  strong  voice  in  formulating  the  REAP 
prognuns. 

Wltb  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.  FlILBRIGHT. 


POOD  STAMPS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  proud  to  release  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  entitled  "Food 
Program  Technical  Amendments — A 
Working  Paper."  This  publication  con- 
tained the  results  of  a  nationwide  survey 
conducted  by  the  Nutrition  Committee 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  financial 
support  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes toward  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  study  shows  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  currently  reimbursing 
the  States  and  counties  only  28  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

With  the  mandate  for  a  nationwide 
food  stamp  program,  and  the  concomit- 
ant elimination  (rf  the  operating  expense 
fimd  which  helped  defray  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  family  commodity 
program  to  poorer  counties,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  sliould  raise  that  28 
percent  substantially.  The  food  program 
technical  amendments  bin,  S.  2871, 
which  I  hare  introduced,  would  raise 
that  percentage  62.5  percent. 


The  President's  budget  for  next 
year  requests  an  approptiation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  of  almost  |4  billion. 
Yet  last  year  the  Federal  Goremment 
paid  to  the  States  a  mere  $43  million  for 
administrative  expenses — 1  percent  of 
its  Investment  in  tlie  program.  If  this 
program  Is  going  to  v.ork  effectively — 
reaching  those  too  poor  to  provide  an 
adequate  diet  for  themselves,  and  dis- 
qualifying those  \^ho  are  ineligible  for 
the  program — the  States  must  have  the 
money  needed  to  hire  the  outreach 
worlcers  and  the  investigators  alike. 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation  to 
tlie  county  governments  across  the 
country  was  discussed  in  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  8  edition  of  the  County  News  l)e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food   Stamp  Act   Changes  OmaiED 

The  latest  bill  to  amead  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  is  pending  In  the  Congress.  The  bill  does 
two  things  which  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
county  Interest:  It  extends  some  commodity 
distribution  programs  beyond  June  30,  and 
it  Increases  federal  participation  In  admin- 
istrative costs  of  food  stamp  programs. 

Currently  In  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  the  bill  (8.  2871,  also 
as..  12168)  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
George  McGov.rn  (D.-S.  Dale.)  on  January 
21  lor  himself  and  13  other  senators. 

The  bUl  speclflcally  deals  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  authority  to  purchase 
commodities  on  the  open  market,  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
the  food  stamp  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  waive  compliance  with  the  law 
and  regulations  for  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects. 

The  bill  empowers  the  secretary  to  use 
available  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities to  maintain  the  food  assistance 
programs.  Including  the  school  lunch.  Insti- 
tutions, supplemental  feeding  and  disaster 
relief  programs. 

Argunients  in  support  of  that  action  In- 
clude the  inability  of  many  institutions  to 
continue  operating  without  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided through  the  food  stamp  program  and 
the  Inapproprlatenefa  of  cash,  rather  than 
actual  conunodlty  allotments  for  areas  forced 
to  buy  in  inflated  markets.  Many  details 
compUed  In  the  Select  Committee  report 
show  the  local  areas  as  suiTering  when  com- 
paring the  costs  of  food  locally  and  In  the 
ideal  marketplace  available  to  the  USDA. 

The  second  issue,  administrative  Cvvsts  of 
the  highly  burdensome  food  stamp  program. 
Is  of  major  concern — as  many  counties  have 
repeatedly  contended. 

The  bill  extends  the  federal  share  of  the 
administrative  costs — by  widening  the  range 
of  reimbursable  costs,  at  the  same  rate  of  62  5 
percent.  It  would  Include  the  administrative 
costs  of  certification  of  households;  accept- 
ance, storage,  and  protection  ot  coupons  after 
their  delivery  to  receiving  points;  the  issu- 
ance of  such  coupons  to  eligible  households, 
as  well  as  outreach,  required  fair  hearings, 
and  the  control  and  accounting  of  coupons. 
(For  all  areas  the  reimbursement  rate  is  62.5 
percent  except  for  Indian  reservations,  where 
administrative  costs  will  be  reimbursed 
100"",.) 

Tliough  the  rate  is  currently  more  than 
50  percent,  actual  amovmis  repaid  the  state 
and  counties  are  not  that  high.  The  recent 


study  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hunum  Needs  shows  that  fed- 
eral reimbursement  amounted  to  an  average 
of  23  percent  of  each  state's  total  adminis- 
trative cost — the  highest  rate  being  54  per- 
cent: the  lowest,  II  percent.  AU  states 
received  some  federal  reimbursements.  The 
federal  government  paid  a  total  of  $43  million 
but  for  state  and  local  governments  the  total 
cost  for  FY  73  was  $154  million! 

Of  the  states  responding  to  the  survey. 
11  paid  the  entire  non-reimbursed  share  of 
adnUnlstrative  costs.  In  22  states,  the  non- 
reimbursed share  was  divided  between  the 
state  and  local  governments.  In  California 
and  Maine  the  costs  were  borne  entirely  by 
local  governments. 

In  contrr.jt.  the  total  administrative  cost 
of  the  family  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram In  FY  73  was  $27  million.  Of  the  total 
$16  million  paid  as  reimbursement  to  the 
states  for  this  program,  the  average  per- 
centap:e  was  54  percent  with  100  highest  and 
0  the  lowest  rates.  In  most  states,  fitting  In 
between  the  two  extremes,  local  government 
either  paid  all  or  shared  with  the  state  the 
administrative  costs. 

Data  from  37  states  offers  statistics  on  an 
Isbue  of  long-term  concern  to  counties:  the 
Increased  administrative  costs  to  the  states 
as  the  result  of  the  mandated  statewide  food 
stamp  program  which  becomes  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  total  administrative  cost  of  a  nation- 
wide food  stamp  program  in  FY  75  will  be 
$287  million.  Sixty  percent  of  this  Increase 
is  caused  by  counties  participating  in  the 
commodity  program  In  FY  73  switching  to 
the  food  stamp  program  under  the  federal 
mandate. 

Under  present  law.  Agriculture  will  reim- 
burse the  states  about  28  percent  of  admin- 
istrative costs,  a  total  of  $80  million,  leaving 
$207  million  as  the  state  and  county  share— 
an  Increase  of  70  percent  In  two  years. 

If  the  USDA  were  to  relmbtirse  the  states 
and  counties,  62.5  percent  of  all  administra- 
tive costs,  the  federal  share  would  be  $179 
million.  States  and  counties  would  have  to 
make  up  the  remaining  $108  mUlion — almost 
$100  mUUon  less. 


A  GRAIN  RESERVE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  and  an  insertion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
StatEs«:nt  bt  Senatok  Clark — ^Tins  URcrrrr 
^ETD  FOR  A  ORAnr  Reserve 

Late  last  month,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  held  hearings  on  the 
question  of  a  grain  reserve.  A  number  of 
grain  reserve  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
in  tlie  S.-natc — Including  one  by  .Senator 
Humphrey  and  my  own  bill  (S.  2831) — and 
the  Subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  there 
plans,  as  well  as  more  general  testimony  ou 
ti;e  entire  Issue  of  a  grain  reserve. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  grain  reserve  program 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  economic 
livelihood  of  this  country. 

This  year,  the  American  farmer  probably 
wUl  produce  a  record  crop  of  food  and  feed 
grains.  But  there  are  now,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be.  serious  food  shortages  In 
some  parts  of  the  world.  A  good  grain  re- 
serve system  would  help  prevent  this,  and 
It  would  provide  protection  for  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  from  the  threat  of 
..!'.:irp  price  and  supply  fluctuations. 

I  add  for  the  Record  my  statement  at  the 
hearings  In  support  of  a  grain  reserve  and 
S.  2831. 
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STATKicurr    Pbxskmted    to    Oraik    Reserve 

Hkardtcb  or  THE  Senate  Acricttlture  Com- 

MmxE    Sttbcommittee    on    Acricultuvai. 

Proottction,  Marketing,  and  Stabiuzation 

of  Pricxs,  March  21,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  be  commended 
for  holding  these  hearings  now,  at  a  time 
when  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  pre- 
paring to  produce  what  may  well  be  the  larg- 
est crc^  of  food  grain  and  feed  grain  ever 
produced  in  a  single  season. 

After  the  last  two  years  of  record  high  and 
low  commodity  prices,  and,  with  them,  un- 
precedented fluctuations,  it  certainly  is  ap- 
propriate to  take  up  the  question  of  a  strate- 
gic grain  reserve.  A  study  released  In  Feb- 
ruary by  tbe  National  Planning  Association 
put  It  best: 

"The  world  food  and  agricultural  situation 
is  balanced  precariously  between  a  little  too 
much — feast — and  a  little  too  little — 
famine — with  Inadequate  reserve  stocks,  In 
which  it  is  impossible  to  predict  tbe  supply 
disposition  beyond  the  current  crop  year." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  Lauren  Soth — the  chairman  of  the 
Planning  Association's  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Editorial  Page  Editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register — will  be  testifying  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  today.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  his  work  and  that  of  the  C£=a- 
mlttee  is  the  work  of  experts.  I  found  their 
report  both  enjoyable  and  informative,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  his  testimony  on  It. 

As  Mr.  Soth's  Committee  report  concluded, 
the  need  for  a  strategic  grain  reserve  ftiould 
be  obvious. 

We  need  a  grain  reserve  program  as  part 
of  our  national  policy,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  supplies  for  cattle,  hog,  dairy  and  ]X>ul- 
try  producers — the  farmers  who  account  for 
two-thirds  of  tbe  grain  produced  in  this 
country. 

We  need  a  grain  reserve  that — by  sta- 
bilizing prices  and  supplies  for  the  livestock 
producer — stabilizes  prices  and  supplies  for 
the  consumer. 

And  we  need  a  grain  reserve  program  that 
stabilizes  prices  and  supplies  for  this  coun- 
try's foreign  trade,  a  program  that  assures 
our  regular  customers  that  we  are  a  depend- 
able supplier. 

In  summary,  we  need  a  grain  reserve  to 
maintain  this  country's  position  as  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Then  ar»  a  number  of  different  grain  re- 
serve proposals — Includmg  my  own,  the  Pood 
Bank  Act,  S.  2831.  Each  proposal  has  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  I  hope  the 
subcommittee  can  take  *he  best  of  each  of 
them  to  build  the  most  comprehensive  and 
the  most  effective  grain  reserve  system. 

There  are  several  ajspects  of  the  grain  re- 
serve proposal  that  deserve  consideration, 
and  during  these  hearings  four  areas  need 
particular  attention:  supply  and  price  sta- 
bilization and  production  Incentive,  consum- 
er protection  and  world  trade,  humanitarian 
needs,  and  Implementation. 

SUPPLY    AJTD    price    STABILIZATION    AND 
PRODUCTION    INCENTIVE 

Price  Instability  is  one  of  the  chronic 
problems  of  agriculture.  Farm  production 
and  farm  prices  have  consistently  fluctu- 
ated more  from  year  to  year  than  the  prices 
of  any  other  products.  Grain  markets  have 
gr'>at  fluctuations:  a  5  percent  change  in 
supply  means  a  10  to  20  percent  change  In 
price.  Historically,  grain  production  has 
varied  from  year  to  year,  and  prices,  pre- 
dictably, have  bounced  up  and  down. 

Whatever  the  short  term  Impact,  no  one 
ever  really  gains  from  severe  price  fluctua- 
tions. Cattle  feeders,  hog  producers,  dairy- 
men and  poultrymen  who  can  plan  on 
stable  prices  and  costs  do  better  than  those 


who  cannot.  Farmers  would  much  rather 
have  stability — and  so  would  consumers. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  now  offers  the  only  protec- 
tion from  falling  prices  and  the  only  "guar- 
antee" of  stability.  That  law  established 
minimum  prices  at  guaranteed  dlsasrter  levels 
(the  corn  target  price  Is  $1.38  per  bushel, 
and  the  loan  rate  Is  $1.10  pter  bushel) — hard- 
ly enough  to  help  stabilize  the  market.  So, 
obviously,  something  more  Is  needed. 

A  reserve  plan  that  "skims  off"  part  of 
any  surplus  would  provide  a  sound  alterna- 
tive for  stabilizing  markets.  My  bill,  S.  2831, 
does  Just  this. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  err  by  overproduction, 
then  we  know  that  under  today's  circum- 
stances It  Is  equally  probable  that  the  har- 
vest can  fall  short,  especially  If  weather  and 
crop  conditions  are  bad.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, clearly,  the  grain  In  reserve 
would  need  to  be  put  back  Into  the  market. 

Wildly  fluctuating  grain  prices,  followed 
by  fluctuating  livestock  supplies  and  prices, 
will  bankrupt  more  farmers — and  hurt  more 
consumers — than  necessary.  / 

Fluctuating  grocery  prices  that  eventually 
follow  the  pattern  of  farm  prices  will  frus- 
trate consximers,  create  Inflationary  pressures 
and  upset  the  national  economy.  This  situa- 
atlon  can  be  prevented — or  at  least 
curbed — through  a  grain  reserve. 

Food  is  too  precious  a  commodity,  agricul- 
ture too  Important  an  Industry,  to  continue 
to  allow  wild  scrambles  for  supplies  with 
sharply  rising  prices,  whenever  total  supplies 
become  Just  a  little  short,  or  sharply  falling 
farm  prices  whenever  supplies  become  Just 
a  little  long. 

CONSUMER     PROTECTION     AND     WORLD     TRADE 

The  American  farmer  provides  food  for  the 
best-fed  nation  In  the  world,  and  he's  a 
residual  supplier  for  nearly  sOl  of  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Every  person  In  this  country  should  be 
able  to  have  an  adequate,  wholesome  diet  at 
a  price  he  or  she  can  afford.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  we've  come  very  close  to  attaining 
that  goal,  closer  than  any  other  nation  in 
history. 

But  are  we  doing  anything  to  plan  for  the 
next  two  years,  the  next  ten  years,  the  next 
20  years? 

Given  the  absence  of /reserve  stocks  In  the 
granaries  today,  we  can  hardly  feel  assured — 
right  now  the  country  is  well,  but  living 
hsmd-to-mouth  Just  the  same.  No  one  can 
anticipate  a  major  crop  failure,  a  drought  or 
any  other  natural  disaster  of  national  pro- 
portions, but  that  doesn't  mean  the  country 
should  not  be  prepared  for  them.  Most  people 
don't  plan  on  a  flat  tire  on  the  car  or  a  fire 
in  the  home  either.  But  prudent  people  carry 
a  spare  tire  and  maintain  Insurance  on  their 
homes. 

The  crop  disaster  of  1934  did  happen.  It 
was  real  and  it  could  happen  agam.  We  saw 
corn  production  drop  sharply  In  1970  due  to 
com  blight,  for  exEunple.  If  a  major  crop 
disaster  had  happened  In  1960,  no  one  would 
have  lost  much  weight — the  granaries  were 
full  then.  But  If  it  happened  today,  the  re- 
sult would  be  catastrophic. 

It  may  cost  money  to  accumulate  a  reserve 
food  supply  and  to  maintain  it,  and  there 
wUl  have  to  be  a  government  agen<^  to  help 
manage  it.  But  if  a  guaranteed  supply  of 
food  for  200  million  Americans  is  not  worth 
the  cost,  what  is?  What  did  It  cost  us  to 
run  short  of  soybeans  last  year? 

And  we're  not  Just  talking  about  food  for 
the  country,  because  American  farmers  help 
feed  the  entire  world.  When  Russian  farmers 
produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  the  Russian 
government  does  not  buy  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  But  when  Russia — and 
China — needed  wheat,  soybeans  and  other 
grain  In  1972  and  1973,  they  came  to  the 
United  States  and  bought  It.  They  may  not 


buy  that  much  again  for  several  years,  but 
then,  again  they  may  be  back  with  larger 
orders  In  1974  or  1975. 

This  country  should  not  store  stocks  of 
grain  for  foreign  buyers,  but  It  would  be 
wise  to  set  aside  a  supply  of  grain  that 
would  meet  our  own  short-term  needs  If 
foreign  buyers  would  again  purchase  a  large 
portion  of  oui  free  stocks. 

This  country  is  a  major  Influence  in  world 
trade  becau.-ie  it  has  the  resources  and  the 
technology  to  produce  the  taost  needed  com- 
modity in  the  world — food. 

'I  ln.s  is  an  enviable  position.  But  only  if  it 
Is  used  correctly.  In  fact,  if  this  country  is 
to  significantly  expand  Its  export  markets  for 
agricultural  products,  it  must  certainly  es- 
tablish a  grain  reserve.  Other  governments, 
prospective  trading  partners,  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  reluctant  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  U.S.  for  food.  They  are 
reluctant  to  lower  tariffs  because  they  are 
worried  that  this  country  will  not  always  be 
able  to  supply  them  when  they  need  the 
food.  They  fear  that  we  may  once  again  re- 
sort to  export  embacrgoes — like  the  abortive 
soybean  embargo  of  last  year — unless  there 
is  an  adequate  reserve.  Bo  the  establishment 
of  a  grain  reserve  may  be  something  Indis- 
pensable to  lower  trade  barriers,  and  the 
farmer  who  is  worried  that  a  reserve  may 
depress  the  price  of  food  should  realize  that 
he  may  be  able  to  sell  more  over  a  period  of 
years  if  there  is  a  reserve  than  If  there  is 
not. 

HT-MANITARIAN    NEEDS 

One  half  of  the  population  of  the  world  is 
at  or  near  starvation.  In  about  30  underde- 
veloped nations,  it  does  not  take  very  much 
bad  weather  to  produce  a  major  national 
disaster.  A  dry  month,  a  storm  of  moderate 
proportions,  or  an  earthquake  can  so  upset 
growing  conditions  to  change  crop  conditions 
from  adequate  to  support  life  to  failure  and 
famine. 

Historically,  this  country  has  been  a  good 
Samaritan  to  less  fortunate  people  of  the 
world.  And  there  is  little  indication  that  the 
American  people  are  inclined  to  forfeit  that 
role.  Food  for  peace  is  always  much  less 
expensive  than  war,  and  the  results  are  in- 
finitely more   gratifying. 

Although  I've  listed  "Humanitarian  Pur- 
poses" third  on  my  list  of  reasons  for  a  re- 
serve supply  of  grain,  In  the  minds  of  many. 
many  people,  this  moral  responsibility  would 
rank  first. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  a  number  of 
prerequisites  for  a  sound  and  effective  grain 
reserve  bill : 

1.  The  reserve  inventories  must  strike  a 
balance — be  large  enough  to  supply  emer- 
gency needs  but  not  so  large  that  they  are 
an  unreasonable  expense  to  the  federal 
treasury. 

2.  Reserve  stocks  must  be  purchased  at  a 
price  that  will  provide  an  Incentive  for 
production. 

3.  Reserve  .^tocks  must  be  ctcred  in  facili- 
ties and  at  locations  that  make  their  use 
practical. 

4.  In  years  of  overproduction,  the  act  must 
ha'.e  the  capability  to  remove  price-depre;;- 
sing  surpluses  from   the  open  market. 

5.  The  program  must  be  so  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thai 
producers  of  grain  can  and  will  participate 
In  the  accumulation  of  stocks. 

6.  The  program  must  have  provisions  to 
permit  rotation  of  stocks  to  insure  desired 
quality  and  nutritional  value. 

7.  The  act  must  provide  safeguards  for 
producers  against  any  price-depressing  in- 
f.uenccs  of  the  reserve  stocks.  Stocks  must 
not  be  released  except  when  annual  produc- 
tion is  inadequ;ite  to  supply  domestic  and 
export  demand. 

8.  The  act  must  require   the  admlnlstra- 
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tora  to  maka  adequate  reports  to  Congresa 
deacziblnc  tranaactiooa.  oommocUtles  in 
store.  Bales  and  purchases  and  such  other 
InformaUoa  oeceasarf  for  Coogresa  to  main- 
tain oversight  jurladictlon  of  the  program. 

Several  aound  proposals  for  a  bUl  to  create 
a  reserve  supply  of  grain  and  soybeans  have 
been  introduced  la  Congress.  As  I  zneutioaed 
earlier,  S.  2831,  tlie  "food  Bank  Act,"  meeta 
these  prerequisites.  In  my  judgment.  It  beet 
meete  the  goals  of  any  grain  reserve  pro- 
posal. It  provides  government  ownership  and 
control  of  reserve  supplies,  It  giuu-antees  that 
they  will  be  marketed  only  when  such  action 
Is  warranted. 

My  proposal  is  far  from  perfect,  but  I  offer 
S.   2d31   again  this  morning  asking  that  it 


and  piupooe.  Congratulations  to  the  Womeiy 
of  the  Year.  1974. 


MAKTHA     W.     CRimTHS 

Public  affairs 
Martha  W.  Orifflths  of  Michigan  has  been 
a  VS.  Bepreaentatlve  in  Congress  since  1955. 
In  her  unrelenting  fight  for  social  reform, 
she  Is  beat  known  as  sponsor  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  She  has  lutroduced  a 
major  health  Insurance  proposal  designed  to 
make  coooprehenslve  heaJth-caro  services 
available  to  all.  She  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  Judge 
and  lawyer,  has  directed  her  legislative  en- 
ergies through  the  years  toward  Social  Se- 


be  given  serious  consideration  as  a  propoe%i  .-curUy,  Medicare,  tax  and  welfare  reform. 


that  would  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
farmers  and  consumers  of  the  United  States. 
And  when  reserve  supplies  have  been  accu- 
mulated to  protect  our  domestic  need  ac- 
cording to  the  teost*  of  this  bUl.  foreign 
sales  can  be  promoted  without  fear  of  de- 
pleting stocks  needed  by  our  own  people. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  recently  watched  on 
nationwide  television  the  tributes  paid  to 
eight  "Women  of  the  Year  1974." 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  these  outstanding  women,  and  .single 
out  for  special  pmise  the  winner  of  the 
award  in  community  service. 

She  is  Ms.  Bartjara  McDonald,  a  con- 
sultant in  early  childhood  education  who 
designed  a  program  of  day-care  centers 
on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Rcsenration  In  my 
State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  an  article  in  the 
April  Ladies  Home  Joomal,  together  with 
profiles  o<  each  of  the  eight  honorees.  be 
printed  In  toe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women  or  the  Yeab  1974 
Once  again,  it  is  a  time  for  heroines:  wom- 
en who  through  their  own  achievements  in- 
^itre  other  women  to  new  heights.  .  .  .  The 
eight  women  who  have  been  selected  as  re- 
cipients of  the  second  annual  Ladies'  Home 
JounuU  Women  of  the  Year  awards  .  .  .  rep- 
resent themselves — and  will  also  be  sur- 
rogates for  countless  other  women  who  are 
making  contributions,  known  and  unknown, 
to  our  society.  The  activities  of  our  Women 
of  the  Year  are  diverse;  their  ►backgrounds 
vary.  But  aU  are  women.  And  that,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  year,  is  the  point.  That  Is 
the  significance.  ITiat  is  the  glory. 

Women  of  the  Year.  1974.  were  selected  by 
a  process  representing  both  popular  and  spe- 
cialized opinion.  In  Its  January.  1974.  Issue, 
the  Journal  asked  readers  to  check  the  names 
of  candidates  supplied  by  the  editors,  or  to 
submit  their  own  candidates  in  eight  differ- 
ent categories.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
ballots  came  in  and  were  counted  and  reg- 
istered. At  the  end  of  January,  a  distin- 
guished Jury  of  women  leaders  met  for  a  day. 
sifted  the  reader  selections,  and  flually  select- 
ed the  eight  Women  of  the  Year  for  1974. 

We  beUeve  that  these  LHJ  honors  .  . 
again  make  an  Important  and  popular  state- 
ment about  women  In  our  time.  Women  to- 
day are  moving  forward.  Even  to  those  wom- 
en who  serre  In  smaller  spheres — or  who  ex- 
press their  talents  in  the  creation  of  a  home 
and  the  nxnturlng  of  a  family — the  achieve- 
ments oT  am  Women  of  the  Year  cannot  help 
tmf  encoitrage  all  women,  everywhere,  to  ful- 
fill their  highest  ambitions,  and  to  live  their 
lives  with  a  heightened  sen.se  of  dedication 


KATUAKINE     HCPBUKN 

treat  it  r  arts 
In  the  more  than  50  plays  and  film.-;  In 
which  she  baa  starred,  both  here  and  abroad, 
Katharine  Hepburn  has  portrayed  women  of 
character  and  conviction.  Her  distinguished 
career  as  an  actress,  begun  In  1933,  ha.s 
earned  her  fMir  Academy  Awards  and  Inter- 
national rek^wn.  In  such  memorable  films 
as  Little  Women  (and  In  1942.  Woman  of  the 
Year'.),  The  Philadelphia  Story.  AfHcan 
Queen.  Cuens  Who's  Coming  to  Dinner.  Lion 
in  Winter.  A  Delicate  Balance,  and  In  plays 
by  Shaw  and  Shake-speare.  Katharine  Hep- 
burn epitomizes  the  woman  of  continuous 
creative  talent,  projecting  personal  .strength 
and  integrity. 

BAnK.\RA     WALrEJlC 

Co7nm-unicaiions 
A  reporter  and  bro'ldc.^st  JournaiLst.  Bar- 
bara Walters  has  to\ired  Uie  world  interview- 
ing figures  from  politics,  arts,  business  and 
.icience.  Her  knowledgeable  and  IncisU'e  re- 
porting hare  made  the  NBC -TV  news  show 
Today  the  strongest  of  Its  kind  In  mornliig 
television.  Her  own  program.  Not  for  Women 
"Dn/y,  Is  a  nationally  syndicated  discussion 
show  on  which  she  tackles  vital  social  issues 
v.ith  specialists  not  ustully  seen  on  tele- 
vision. Ms.  Walters  often  writes,  films  and 
edits  her  own  stories,  and  has  published  a 
book.  HoiP  to  Talk  With  Practically  Any- 
body Abotit  Practically  Anything.  Her  style 
13  candid.  Innovative  and  unrestricted;  her 
c.i.'cer  is  a  series  of  "firsts." 

DOBOTUr     I.     ItEICHT 

Human  rights 
Dorothy  Height  Is  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Racial  Jxatlce  of  the^  national  YWCA. 
and  National  President  of  th^JNatlonal  Coun- 
cU  of  Negro  Women.  On  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  YWCA  since  1944.  Ms. 
Height  has  directed  Its  national  program 
of  volunteer  and  sUlT  training.  In  1968"  she 


tory  when  sbe  <lefeate<l  Bobl>7  RIggs  in  the 
Houston  Astrodome  last  ytmr.  Mora  than  an 
outst«a<tlng  tennis  p(ay«r  (alM  has  won  14 
world  titles  and  62  national  cliamplonshlps 
from  11  nations).  Ms.  King  ba«  lobbied 
ardently  for  the  cause  of  women's  tennis  and 
women  In  sports.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  CouncU  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  and  publisher  of  the  new  magazine 
Women  SporU.  An  excepUonal  athlete,  she 
represents  the  American  Ideal  of  fair  play. 

BARBARA    M'DONALD 

Community  tenice 
The  Rosebud  Sioux  Indians  In  South  Da- 
kota asked  Barbara  McDonald,  a  consultant 
In  Early  Childhood  Education,  to  design  a 
child-care  program  that  would  provide 
meaningful  child  care,  leaving  parents  free 
to  develop  tribal-owned  businesses  to  raise 
their  present  Bubslstence-lerel  standard  of 
living.  Ms.  McDonald  redesigned  training 
materials  and  teaching  DMthods  to  create 
bl-lingu«a  and  bl-cultural  day-care  centers 
totally  staffed  by  Slouz  Indians  and  located 
near  the  business  centers.  TM«  self-help 
propram  also  Includes  family  day-cire  homes 
for  children  under  two. 

DIXT    Lri!    RAT  " 

Science  and  research 

Dixy  Lee  Ray  Is  the  first  woman  to  l>e 
Clmirman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmilssloa. 
Before  this  appointment.  Dr.  Ray.  a  marine 
biologist,  was  Director  of  the  Pacific  Science 
Center,  an  organization  dedicated  to  Im- 
proved public  understanding  of  science. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  has  also  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  cause  of  hun^n  ecology  and  responsible 
use  of  our  environment.  Author  of  numerous 
scientific  papers  and  recipient  of  several 
science  awards,  she  radiates  boundless  en- 
thusiasm for  the  wonders  of  the  world 
around  us,  and  Is  fearless  In  blasting  mis- 
conceptions of  the  role  of  science  in  the 
coxirse  of  human  life.  In  response  to  the'* 
energy  crisis.  Dr.  Ray  is  vehement  about  the 
need  for  full  and  public  Iniformatlon  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  technology. 

A  colorful  Individual.  Dr.  Ray  received  her 
M.A.  In  zoology  from  Mills  College,  and  Ph.D. 
In  biology  from  Stamford. 


INDEMNIFICATION  OP  POITLTRY 
AND  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
by  him  and  certain  Insertions  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 

won  the  John  P.  Kenned>|  Memorial  Award     objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fur   distinguLshod    senlce  'in    humanitarian  c,,^.,,   _-   a, 


Ian 
causes.  She  also  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
National   Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 

FATHICIA  aOBEKTS  BASfttS 

Business  and  professions 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  former  US.  Am- 
baasador  to  Luxembourg,  is  an  attorney  and 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Pried,  Prank,  Harris, 
Shrlver  A  Kampelman.  She  Is  Chairman  of 
the  Oommlsalon  on  Women  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. As  an  acUvlst  lawyer,  ehe  has  fought 
against  sexist  and  racial  discrimination 
both  pubUcly  and  privately.  On  numerous 
public  service  committees  and  boards,  she  Is 
dedicated  to  criminal  reform  and  civil  liber- 
ties. She  also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  IBM,  the  Scott  Paper  Company,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Oeorgctown  University 
and  others. 

BTLME    JFAN    KI.VC 

Sports 
BIlUe   Jean    King    focused    unprecedented 
attention  on  the  sport  she  loves  during  the 
mcst  widely  watched  tennis  match  in  hls- 


Statement   bt   Senator   Nelson 

The  Senate  will  shortly  have  before  It  S. 
3231,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program,  through 
1977,  for  the  compensation  or  indemntflca- 
tlon  of  jwultry  and  egg  producers,  growers, 
and  processors  whose  products  have  become 
unmarketable  because  of  chemical  contami- 
nation. In  this  case,  by  the  Insecticide 
Dieldrln. 

Such  contamination  Is  not  an  Isolated 
Inrldent. 

The  Environnacntal  Protection  Agency  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  question  of 
the  .safety  of  ^rln/Dleldrln.  A  cancellation 
notice  of  the  registration  of  the  insecticide 
was  first  published  in  1971. 

Recent  conrnaunicatlons  submitted  by  EPA 
to  the  docket  of  the  cancellation  proceeding 
show  that:  Aldrln/Dleldrln  has  permeated 
the  environment  and  virtuaUy  everyone's 
Jiuman  tissues;  that  it  is  extremely  carcino- 
genic: that  it  causes  birth  defects;  that  al- 
ternative chemicals  exist;  and  that  numer- 
ous previous  incidents  of  contamination  re- 
fcuUlng  in  .substantial  economic  loss  to  the 
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agricultural  community  have  been  forded 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiire. 

The  USDA  testified  April  10  before  the 
House  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  that, 
since,  1968,  there  have  been  18  such  Incidents 
Involving  poultry  In  20  states,  and  another 
6  Incidents  In  5  states  Involving  livestock 
(cattle,  swine  or  lambs) . 

Because  I  believe  the  EPA  information  is 
pertinent  to  a  discussion  of  tederal  Indem- 
nity or  comjjensation  for  losses  caused  by 
the  Dieldrln  oontamilnation,  I  am  Inserting 
the  following  docket  material  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  5,  1574, 
Re  Aldrlo/Dleldrha. 
Mr.  William  D.  Rogers, 
Arnold  and  Porter, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Rogers:  This  letter  Is  to  advise 
you  that.  In  light  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  cancellation  hearings, 
we  are  presently  considering  the  entry  of  an 
order  suspending  the  further  manufacture  of 
aldrln-dleldrln,  m  well  as  the  further  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  the  unformulated  tech- 
nical product.  It  would  be  useful  to  us  to 
know.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  suspen- 
sion Issue,  whether  Shell  Chemical  Company 
Is  willing  to  enter  Into  a  commitment  not  to 
engage  In  any  further  manufacture  of  aldrln- 
dleldrln  or  any  further  distribution  or  sale  of 
the  unformulated  technical  product,  pending 
completion  of  the  present  cancellation  hear- 
ings and  the  decision  of  tlie  Administrative 
Law  Judge. 

W©  would  appreciate  a  response  by  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday.  April  10.  so  that  we 
may  make  an  expeditious  determination  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  G.  Kirk  II, 
Assistant   Administrator   for   Enforce- 
ment and  General  Counsel. 

Arnold  fc  Porter. 
Washington,  DC,  April  8,  1971. 
Re  Aldrln  Dieldrln. 
ALAif  O.  Kirk,  n.  Esquire 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Enforcement  and 
General  Counsel,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mr.  Kirk:    We  have   your  letter  of 
April  5. 

Be  good  enough  to  specify  the  new  "evi- 
dence which  has  been  Introduced  In  tlie  can- 
cellation hearings"  which  the  statute  requires 
"pertaining  to  the  question  of  'Imminent 
hazard," "  which  was  not  available  to  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  bis  earlier 
determination  not  to  suspend  and  not  fore- 
cast in  your  Pretrial  Brief. 

When  we  are  In  receipt  of  this  specifica- 
tion, we  can  prepare  our  response  to  your 
inquiry.  We  suggest  that  you  allow  us  to 
deliver  that  response  to  you  In  person 
twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  of  this  sptec- 
iff  cation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  D,  Rogers. 


Ai'Kii.  8,  1P74 
Re  Aldrln  Dieldrln. 
William  D.  Roget.s,  Esq. 
Arnold  &  Porter, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  8.  1974.  In  response  to  my 
comravuilcatlon  of  April  5,  1974,  concerning 
the  Agency's  conElderatlon  of  an  order  sus- 
pending Aldrln  Dieldrln. 

Our  consideration  of  a  suspension  order 
is  based  pi'lmarily  on  the  following  evidence 
on  record  In  the  case,  most  of  which  was  not 
available  at  the  time  of  the  Administrator's 
piior  order: 

1.  For  the  most  recent  reporting  period  of 


fiscal  year  1973.  measr.rable  amounts  of 
Dieldrln  were  found  In  composite  samples  of 
83 'T,  of  all  dairy  products,  88%  of  all  garden 
fruits  {e.g.,  tomatoes,  green  peppers,  cucum- 
bers), 96'.'„  of  all  meat,  fish  and  poultry 
samples  and  in  percentages  which  range 
from  12';:  to  42  7.,  in  other  food  composites 
of  grain  and  cereal  products,  potatoes,  leafy  y 
vegetables,  oil,  fats  and  shortening,  and  fruit. 
In  the  normal  diet  at  least  75  To  of  total 
Dieldrln  Intake  is  due  to  the  residues  in 
dairy  products  and  meat,  fish  and  poultry. 
These  residues  are  generally  attributable  to 
the  major  soil  use  on  corn  which  accounts 
for  80^i-90':t,  of  all  total  use  of  Aldrln/ 
Dieldrln. 

2.  Based  on  a  designed  national  human 
monitoring  survey,  tissue  samples  taken  d\ir- 
iug  therapeutic  surgery  or  at  autopsy  re- 
vealed that  In  1970  96.5 Tc  of  all  individuals 
tested  had  detectable  residues  of  Dieldrln  in 
their  adipose  tissue  ranging  from  0.02  ppm 
to  15.20  ppm.  For  the  year  1971,  99.5 '.''c  of  all 
those  sampled  had  detectable  amounts  that 
ranged  from  0.01  to  2.91  ppm.  The  averp.ce 
human  resilrfues,  based  on  the  arithmetic 
mean  exprgpsed  on  a  Tc  lipid  basis,  for  those 
two  years  (which  are  the  most  recent  avail- 
able)  are  .27  to  .29  ppm  respectively. 

3.  Dieldrln  causes  tumors  in  three  different 
strains  of  mice  now  tested  and  there  is 
positive  evidence  in  two  different  strains  of 
rats  as  well.  Most  of  these  t\maors  have  been 
diagnosed  unequivocally  as  malignant  by  at 
lease  four  emlnesit  pathologists.  There  is 
further  positive  evidence  of  malignancy 
bi.sed  on  meta3ta.sis  to  other  organs  and 
transplantablllty  Into  untreated  host  ani- 
mals. Dieldrln-caused  tumors  in  both  mice 
and  rats  appear  at  a  variety  of  sites  within 
the  IxHly,  Including  the  liver,  lungs,  lymph- 
old  tissue,  thjrrotd,  uterus  and  mammary 
glands.  Theso  tumors  have  resulted  at  highly 
statistically  significant  levels  from  dietary 
dosages  as  low  as  0.1  ppm  In  the  diet,  whicli 
Is  the  lowest  dosage  ever  tested.  In  short,  even 
the  very  lowest  levels  produced  significant 
malignant  effects. 

These  data  have  been  confirmed  by  world 
renowned  cancer  experts.  This  evidence  is 
of  course,  vastly  more  extensive  than  that 
involving  the  single  strain  of  mouse  discussed 
In  the  December  7,  1972,  Order  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  com- 
pound should  not  be  considered  carcinogenic 
merely  because  the  first  and  only  evidence 
of  carcinogenicity  Is  based  on  the  results  of 
a  single  experiment  In  a  single  strain  of  one 
particular  test  species.  In  fact,  recent  ob- 
servations made  by  scientists  in  the  World 
Health  Organization's  International  Agency 
for  Cancer  Research  and  others  Indicate  that 
It  Is  unlikely  that  a  compound  shown  to  be 
carcinogenic  in  one  species  will  not  similarly 
be  carcinogenic  when  adequately  tested  In 
another  test  species.  The  more  extensive  data 
which  have  now  been  developed  on  the  car- 
cinogenicity of  Dieldrln  confirm  and  aug- 
ment the  original  data  from  the  single  strain 
of  mouse. 

4.  While  there  is  no  known  way  of  extrapo- 
lating absolute  conclusions  from  animals  to 
man,  we  do  know  that  the  basic  overall  simi- 
larity of  the  experimental  animal  to  man 
from  the  standpoint  of  carcinogenicity  is 
clear  In  principle.  This  principle  Is  recognized 
by  aU  United  States  Government  Agencies. 
One  method  that  has  been  used  to  estimate 
tl-.e  cancer  risk  to  humans  corresponding  to 
a  varying  range  of  exposure  levels  Is  the 
method  devised  by  Nathan  Mantel  and  W. 
Ray  Bryan  of  the  National  Concer  Institute.' 

Such  eitiinatcs  are,  of  course,  premised  on 


tlie  results  of  the  laboratory  experiments  in 
i,est  animals.  When  applied  to  the  carcluo- 
!:enlcity  results  of  the  principal  test  in  mice 
conducted  at  the  labora'vory  of  the  maiiVJu^- 
tu'.er  of  Alarm  Dieldrin.  Uie  estimated  level 
oi  cancer  »i:^k  of  1  :,00U  lan.  exu-»ordiu,.i;.y 
hii,h  ris'K  e;' i.>&;:oni  -  corresponds  to  an  m- 
t.^ke  level  oi  Dieldrin  of  0.002  ppm.  A  simMr.r 
risk  level  of  1/ 1,000  basec"  on  a  carclnogeiiic- 
liy  study  conducted  In  rats  at  the  same 
la'ooratory,  corresponds  vi ith  an  even  lower 
level  of  Dieldnn  inlaice,  0  00,475  ppm. 

The  addition  of  a  ne  e-ifary  safety  fa^.Lcr, 
wliich  asf-umes  laat  humans  may  be  up  to 
arproxjmately  100  times  more  suscepiible 
tUr.a  tiiB  test  ai.imals.  places  these  1  1.000 
:i  k  levels  at  0.00002  and  0.000,004,750  tpm 
t4  Dieldrin  intake  based  on  the  mouse  a:  a 
rat  data  respectively.  The  daily  huui.in 
dietary  intake  based  on  current  and  prt - 
loosed  Dieldrin  tolerance  levels  Is  conipuitd 
lo  be  0.042851  ppm.  This  figure  is  generally 
coiiSidered  lo  be  higher  than  the  actual  avei  - 
a;,e  iutai.e  figures  becau.se  tolerance  levels  uie 
not  nor.mally  reached  for  the  various  agricul- 
ture products.  One  published  estimate  of  tie 
actual  average  dally  dietary  intake  by 
humaiis  of  Dieldrin  ha£  been  put  at  0.01  ppnv 
rurtherinore,  these  computAtioxis  consider 
dietary  sources  only.  Wc  have  recently 
learned  that  8o',  of  the  3345  air  samples 
taken  nationally  by  EPA  during  the  yeais 
1970-1972  contained  measurable  amounts  tf 
Dieldrin,  so  that  respiration  must  be  couaid- 
t:cd  an  additional  source  of  daily  Intake. 

In  short  the  present  average  human  dr.jly 
dietary  Intake  of  Dieldrin,  irrespective  of 
which  best  estimates  are  used,  is  far  in  e\- 
cess  of  the  levels  at  which  the  human  pop- 
ulation is  placed  at  an  extremely  high  cancer 
risk  as  computed  by  this  method. 

5.  While  most  of  the  data  witli  respe-.n  o 
daily  intake  of  Aldrin  Dieldrln  are  com- 
puted on  an  average  ba.sis.  it  is  obvious  that 
b.ised  on  differences  In  dietary  compotiiion 
some  segments  of  the  population  will  greatly 
exceed  that  average.  In  fact,  we  have  now 
learned  from  a  national  dietary  survey  a.:d 
young  children,  particularly  infants  fro.n 
birth  to  cue  year  of  age,  because  of  ihttr 
high  dairy  product  diets,  consume  consider- 
ably more ybieldrin  on  a  body-weight  ba.  is 
than  any^her  age  .segment  of  our  poptila- 
tion.  Evidence  from  laboratory  experiments 
has  shown  that  the  newborn  Is  usually,  bi  t 
not  always,  more  sensitive  to  the  response  of 
carcinogens.  If  this  Is  true  for  humans  w  e 
are  running  a  considerable  Increased  risk  in 
permitting;  the  continued  exposure  of  chi;- 
dren  to  Dieldrln  starting  as  early  as  ilie 
w.mb.  since  Dieldrin  is  transferred  dun::? 
prejjnancy  fro.Ti  mother  to  fefos  acros.-  the 
placental  barrier. 

6.  A  repQCtLjWas  prepared  by  the  manu:'ao- 
ttiror  v.hich  Jburported  to  show  that  ant  ng 
production  workers  who  have  been  expo-ed 
to  the.-e  conjpounds  dally  at  levels  hither 
than  the  general  popula'icn  no  unusual  c.-- 
curreticc  of  adverse  long  term  effects  was  ob- 
sfrtod.  Ujjoti  '^citttiny  by  re"'re?entatives  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  National  Can  r 
Ins'it'ttc  and  a  committee  of  expert":  — - 
s-iiibled  by  the  International  .Aseacy  :  r 
Cattccr  R*=r^r.:h,  the  iinanlnotis  conrli:-  _  i 


'  Other  Federal  agencies  have  reiently  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  adoption  of  this  or  a  simi- 
lar method  for  estimating  "virtual  safe"  as 
opposed  to  "absolutely  safe"  levels  for  car- 
cinogens. See  Fed.  Reg..  Vol.  38.  No.  138.  at 
p.  19236  (published  July  19,  1973). 


-  By  coinpatiioti  Mui.tel-Bi  van  set  ati  •.;):•'  r 
limit  of  1  100,000,000  as  the  "virtually  scfe' 
level.  Based  on  the  mouse  and  rat  experltner.- 
tatlon  utilized  here  the  "virtually  safe"  levt  's 
for  Dieldrin.  according  to  Mantel-Bryan,  cor- 
respond to  0.00.007  and  0  000,001  respectively. 
prior  to  the  addition  of  the  100  time.,  s;  .e 
f.ictor  for  extrapolation  to  man.  As  applied 
to  the  total  CS.  population  of  230  n,.:iic;i 
people  (c.=-scntlally  all  of  whom  are  exposed 
to  Dieldrln  re-^ldues).  the  Mantel-Brvan 
formula  predicts  230,000  cancer  cases  f'  :n 
exposure  for  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  hall  to 
the  levels  of  EJleldrln  now  pre.-ent  in  ti'e 
axerave  American  diet. 
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r«acbed  wsa  tbAt  this  observational  study 
waa  KOtuAlJy  very  limited  In  scop«  and  does 
not  allow  any  ooncluslona  on  the  existence 
an  0X0808  risk  of  developing  cancer.  Thus,  the 
evidence  which  jnust  be  relied  upon  Is  the 
laboratory  test  results  In  experimental  ani- 
mals. 

7.  Additional  evidence,  based  generally  on 
dosages  somewhat  higher  than  the  very  low 
levels  causing  cancer,  offers  well  documented 
evidence  of  other  adverse  toxicologlcal  ef- 
fects of  Aldrln/Dleldrin.  These  Include  birth 
defects  caused  by  Aldrin  and  Dleldrtn  In 
bcunsters  and  mice,  adverse  effects  on  learn- 
ing capabilities  in  monkeys,  and  adverse  ef- 
fecta  on  reproduction  both  In  male  and 
female  dogs  and  mice. 

8.  Evidence  as  to  both  lethnl  and  .sublethal 
effects  on  wildlife  species  b*  a  fiirther  factor 
not  to  be  ignored.  Examples  include  evidence 
showing  that  levels  of  Dieldrln,  comparable 
to  levels  encountered  in  mid-West  area.s  of 
Aldrin  usage,  have  quite  severe  effects  on 
raccoon  populations  both  lethally  and  stib- 
lethally  with  respect  to  nia'.e  and  female  re- 
production. Addltfonally,  direct  lethal  effect-^ 
of  Dieldrln,  though  norma'.lv  ven,-  difficult 
to  Isolate,  have  nonefhelei^s  been  observed. 
In  fact,  based  on  Dieldrln  re->idues  measured 
In  the  brain,  a  little  over  10':  of  all  the  bald 
eagles  analyzed  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Sport  Flslieries  and  Wild- 
life during  the  period  1904  through  1972 
were  suspected  of  dying  from  Dieldrln  pois- 
oning. 

9.  Finally,  a  review  of  t'  e  corn  situation 
In  the  mid-West  Indicates  that  tliere  are  at 
least  one,  in  most  ca.se«  two  or  tlirce,  en- 
vironmentally preferable  pe.sticide^ltrrna- 
tlves  that  can  be  u.sed  by  corn  farmws  apalnst 
the  soil  Insects  which  are  of  economic  con- 
sequence to  them.  It  should  be  further  kept 
In  mind  that  approxinmte'y  70';  of  corn 
farmers  use  no  soil  in.serticide  what,soever, 
so  that  the  Issue  it-self  l.s  somewiiat  limited, 
albeit  of  major  concern  in  those  areas  where 
Insecticide  Is  actually  required.  Approxi- 
mately 12';;  of  the  national  corn  acreage  U 
currently  treated  with  Aldrin. 

In  addition  to  the  foregolr.;;  evidence,  we 
cannot  Ignore  information  we  have  recently 
received  showing  44>*t  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. Illegal  Dleldrin  residues  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  contamination  of  large 
numbers  of  agricultural  products,  leading  to 
a  substantial  economic  loss  to  tlie  agricul- 
ture community.  For  example,  we  are  In- 
formed that  tJSDA  has  documented  evidence 
concerning  the  following  lo-t^scs  for  the  last 
five  years. 
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I  am  having  this  letter  delivered  by  band; 

la  accordance  with  the  commitment  In  your 

Iftter  of  April  8,  we  will  expect  a  response 

by   close   of   business   Wednesday,   April    10. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan-  G  Kirk  IT, 
Assistant     Administrator    for     Enfurcc- 
ment  and  General  Counsel. 
I  US,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  be- 
fore the  Administrator,  P.I.F.R.A.  Dockets 
No8.  154et  al.| 
(In    Re:    Shell    Chemical    Conipanv,    et    al., 
Registrants  (Consolidated  A|drln  Dieldrln 
Hearing) ) 


Motion  To  Ado  Additional  Evidence  in 
Support  or  REspoNniNT's  Direct  Case 
for    the    Cancellation    or    Aldrin,  Diel- 

DRIN 

Respondent  hereby  moves  to  add  addi- 
tional evidence,  as  soon  as  possible,  In  sup- 
port of  our  direct  case  for  the  cancellation 
of  products  containing  Aldrin  or  Dieldrln. 
Respondent  requests  that  time  tie  reserved 
for  the  taking  of  further  evidence  showing 
the  "unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment"  resulting  from  continued  use 
of  Aldrin  and  Dieldrln.  As  defined  by  Section 
2(bb)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticlde  Acts,  as  amended.  7  U.8.C. 
136  et  seq.,  the  term  "unresisonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment"  means  "any  un- 
reasonable risk  to  man  or  the  environment, 
taking  into  account  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
u.se  of  any  pesticide." 

Tlie  evidence  to  be  adduced  by  Respondent 
Is  two-fold  In  nature.  It  will  Involve  newly 
uncovered  evidence  as  to  the  staggering  eco- 
nomic costs  that  illegal  Dleldrin  residues 
are  having  nationally  on  the  poultry  and 
livestock  industries  In  this  country. 

Secondly.  Respondent  finds  it  neces.sary  to 
recall  Dr.  Adrian  Gross  to  Introduce  not  only 
proposed  Exhibit  506  (to  which  Shell  has  pb- 
jected)  showing  the  statistical  significance 
of  the  multi-site  Dieldrln  Induced  cancers  In 
mice,  but  also  additional  evidence  showing 
that  continued  usage  of  Aldrin  and  Dieldrln 
for  the  next  year  to  year  and  a  half,  result- 
ing ill  these  levels  of  Dleldrin  currently  esti- 
mate to  be  present  in  the  average  American 
fi.mlly's  diet.  Is  predicted  to  cause  cancer  in 
a.s  many  as  230,000  people  In  this  country.* 

Evidence  of  the  disastrous  economic  costs 
Imposed  on  certain  affected  Industries  as  a 
result  of  illegal  Dleldrin  residues  was  recently 
highlighted  by  the  condemnation  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  some  8-10,000.- 
000  chicV.ens  In  the<State  of  Mississippi  hav- 
Ing  a  dollar  value  of  approximately  (10,000,- 
000.  We  have  now  learned  that  the  Mississippi 
chicken  incident  was  by  no  means  an  Iso- 
lated event.  In  fact,  there  is  a  regular  pattern 
of  detection  of  llli>gal  Dieldrln  residues  and 
condemnation  of  poultry  and  livestock  that 
only  now  has  Fiiocklngly  begun  to  surface.  A 
few  examples  from  the  many  which  are  docu- 
mented at  U8DA  are  listed  below.  These  ex- 
amples have  been  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth 
only.  In  a  separate  document  Respondent  has 
requested  production  of  documented  evi- 
dence of  these  and  all  other  recorded  Inci- 
dents In  nsDA  files  for  the  last  five  years. 


Year      Stale 


Confaminated 
aaimal 


Economic 
loss 


1969  ...  Mississippi Cattle 

19b9  ...  OrcRon do 2, 

19/0  ...  New  York Chickens 

1971 Wississiijpi do 

1971  ...  Geornia do 

1971 North  Carolina  ...  Swine 

1972  ...  Maine Chickens 

1972 Missouii ...  Turke»s 

1972 CalitorniJ do 

1973  ...  North  Carolina  do 

1973 Louisiana  Chickens.. 


$50,000 

500, 000 
500,  0«0 

50, 000 
2.500 

10.  000 
150, GOO 

78,000 

90,  e-jo 

8«  000 
20,  Oi'O 


•Tills  evidence  rests  on  calculations  based 
on  the  Mnntcl-Brj'an  formula,  a  technique 
for  extrapolating  animal  test  results  to  hu- 
mans. The  formula  rests  on  the  basic  as- 
sumption that  humans  are  as  susceptible  to 
cancer  as  the  test  animals.  In  fact,  humans 
ore  more  susceptible  than  test  animals  to 
the  effects  of  some  chemicals,  less  susceptible 
for  other  chemicals.  Tlie  relative  susceptibil- 
ity for  Aldrin,  Dieldrln  is  not  known.  If  hu- 
mans are  less  susceptible  than  test  animals 
for'Aldrln  Dleldrin,  the  figure  of  230,000  can- 
cer cases  In  this  country  Is  too  high.  If.  as 
could  be  the  ca.se,  humans  are  more  suscep- 
tiiiJe,  the  figure  o/  230.000  cancer  casca  in 
ti:is  country  is  too  loir. 


One  Department  of  Agriculture  employee 
has  t>een  quoted  as  saying  th*t  there  are 
"many  more"  similar  recorded  Incidents. 
There  Is  evidence  that  while  some  of  these 
Incidents  are  due  to  accidents  or  misuse  of 
Aldrin  or  Dleldrin,  It  con  be  shown  that 
others  are  very  lUcely  a  direct  consequence  of 
certain  of  the  uses  at  Issue  In  this  proceeding. 
However,  even  If  it  were  established  that 
eveS^one  of  these  Incidents  were  attributable 
to  misuse  (something  which  cannot  be  done) , 
the  regular  a'ld  widespread  pattern  of  these 
occurrences  is  convincing  evidence  that  this 
larr^e-scale  contamination  of  meat  and  f>oul- 
try  products  Is  Inevitable  as  long  as  Aldrin 
and  Dleldrin  are  permitted  to  be  used,  and 
thus  a  b.isls  for  cancellation. 

Finally.  Dr.  Gross  uill  reappear  to  testify 
that  to  permit  the  continued  use  of  Aldrin 
Alii  Dleldrin  Is  to  put  the  American  people 
at  nil  extraordinarily  high  risk  erf  cancer,  as 
computed  by  the  Mantel-Bryan  procedure, 
rvcu  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  exposure. 
In  fc^t,  current  exposure  levels  as  earlier 
st.atrd  can  cause  more  than  230,000  cancers 
111  the  U.  S.  These  new  data  have  been  de- 
rived fiom  Shell's  own  limited  duration 
mouse  feeding?  experiment  showing  that  as 
a  re:nilt  of  feeding  test  animals  Dleldrin  for 
oiily  a  brief  few  weeks  cancer  still  develops 
in  the  treated  animals. 

This  evidence  to  be  adduced  Is  not  cumu- 
lative but  rather  sets  forth  additional  evi- 
dence as  to  the  unreasonable  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  of  Aldrin  and  Dieldrln. 
Had  Respondent  been  aware  of  this  evidence 
at  the  time  It  presented  its  direct  case,  it 
most  assuredly  would  have  then  been  en- 
tered into  the  record. 

Respondent  respectfully  requests  that  at 
.some  point,  as  soon  as  can  be  reasonably 
determined.  It  b©  permitted  to  adduce  this 
evidence  in  tiie  proceeding  as  a  part  of  the 
direct  case  for  cancellation  of  Aldrin  Dlel- 
drin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Kolojeski, 
William  E.  Reukait. 
Counsel  for  Respondent. 


(U.S.  Eiiviroiunental  Protection  Agency,  be- 
fore the  Administrator,  F.I.P.R.A.  Dockets 
Nos,  145et  al.] 
Amfj^'dment  to  Respondent's  Motion  to 
Add  Additionai,  Evidence  in  Support  op 
Its  Direct  Case  for  the  Cancell.^tion 
OP  Aldrin/'Dikldrin 
(In  Re:  Shell  Chemical  Company,  et  al.,  Reg- 
istrants ( Consolidated  Aldrin  Dieldrln 
Hearing) ) 

On  April  8.  1974.  Respondent  was  com- 
pelled by  Important  events  to  move  to  add 
additional  evidence  In  supjiort  of  Us  direct 
case  for  the  cancellation  of  Aldrln/Dleldrin, 
Once  again  because  of  recent  significant 
events  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  Agency,  Re.spondent  must  move  to 
amend  that  motion  In  order  to  add  addltionr! 
evidence  Into  the  record.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Respondent,  of  all  parties.  Is  most 
anxious  to  conclude  this  proceeding  so  that 
a  dccLsion  on  the  final  ban  of  Aldrin/Dleldriii 
may  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand.  Respondent  has  the  duty  to 
make  certain  that  all  relevant  and  material 
evidence  relating  to  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vlr  iment  from  Aldrin  Dieldrln  usage  Is  In- 
troQuced  Into  the  record  of  this  proceedlnt:. 
Despite  Shell's  ad  nauseam  complaints  di- 
rected toward  tlie  alleged  lengthy  "kitchen- 
sink  approach"  to  the  case  that  It  has  been 
"burdened"  with,  (a  spurious  claim  of  preju- 
dU  e  which  has  been  totally  rebuffed  by  Judpe 
Perlman)  Respondent  remains  determined  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  and  make  known  to 
the  trler-of-fact  the  full  extent  of  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  Aldrln/Dleldrin,  Irre- 
sjjeciive  of  when  such  Information  surfaces 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  proceeding. 
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In  Shell's  response  to  our  earlier  April  8 
Motion  to  Add  Additionai  Evidence,  It  was 
stated  by  counsel,  Inter  alia,  that  there  was 
no  basic  difficulty  with  the  substance  of  the 
matters  sought  to  be  introduced  by  Respond- 
ent and  that,  in  fact,  the  contaminated  poul- 
try and  livestock  Incidents  merely  "support 
our  point  about  misuse."  Shell's  smokescreen 
theory  about  misuse  Is  apparently  now  Its 
catch-all  defense  for  all  Dleldrin  contamina- 
tion of  food  and  feeds. 

The  evidence  which  Respondent  proposes 
to  introduce  Is  of  a  highly  revealing  and  rele- 
vant nature  since  It  involves  the  contamina- 
tion of  vegetable  oils  (Including,  but  appar- 
ently not  limited  to,  the  principal  Midwest 
crops  of  both  soybeans  and  corn)  derived 
from  commodities  which  can  be  directly 
linked  to  the  massive  10-15  million  pounds 
of  Aldrin  currently  applied.  Only  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  April  16,  was  this  Agency  first 
Informed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion that,  as  a  result  of  spot  checking  of  vege- 
table oils  following  the  Mississippi  chicken 
contamination  Incident,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  potentially  widespread  and  massive  Dlel- 
drtn contamination  of  certain  vegetable  feed 
oils  used  In  the  poultry-livestock  Industry. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  confirmed  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  vegetable 
oils,  Involving  three  feed  storage  areas  lo- 
cated In  the  Midwest  and  South,  wUl  have 
to  be  condemned.  Residues  in  the  range  of 
16  to  25  ppm  Dleldrin  have  been  reported  in 
these  vegetable  oils.  No  legal  tolerance  or 
action-level  guideline  exists  for  vegetable 
feed  oils.  However,  the  action-level  guideline 
for  finished  animal  feed,  which  Is  a  com- 
posite of  oils,  faU,  grains,  etc.,  Is  0.03  ppm. 
In  another  storage  area  In  which  further  test- 
ing is  being  done  levels  as  high  as  50  ppm 
Dieldrln  have  been  reported  In  fish  oil.  The 
contamination  appears  to  be  widespread  ac- 
cording to  FDA  and  additional  tests  are  cur- 
rently being  run  In  more  than  400  other 
vegetable  oil  feed  storage  areas  at  this  time. 
We  are  awaiting  further  word  as  to  addi- 
tional test  results  as  well  as  the  condemna- 
tion and  flftt  disposal  of  the  condemned  oil. 

There  are  nuiny  questions  raised  here  that 
we  intend  to  ask  FDA,  and  possibly  USDA, 
officials  to  comment  on  In  this  proceeding. 
For  example,  what  of  Shell's  persistent  de- 
fense that  all  contamination  Is  due  to  misuse 
and  In  no  way  connected  with  the  main  use 
of  10-15  million  pounds  of  Aldrin  on  corn 
land  and  citrus?  If  all  of  these  events  are 
the  result  of  misuse,  then  are  we  not  seeing 
the  most  massive  degree  of  the  misuse  of  a 
pesticide  ever  recorded?  In  other  words,  this 
contamination  would  app>e&r  to  be  Uxe  re- 
sult of  "wlde^read  and  commonly  recognized 
practice,"  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
6(b)  of  the  PIFRA.  If  the  vegetable  oil  con- 
tamination Is  reasonably  linked  to  the  cur- 
rent tise,  then  should  we  make  all  the  af- 
fected industries,  or  the  taxpayer,  bear  the 
economic  consequences  of  protecting  the 
public  health  by  keeping  these  residues  out 
of  food  and  feeds? 

These  are  the  facts  as  we  know  them  now. 
There  are  clearly  many  important  questions 
to  bo  asked.  WhUe  addlUonal  information 
may  be  made  known  at  any  time  with  re- 
spect to  these  and  other  new  incidents.  Re- 
spondent would  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
all  of  these  data  during  a  one-week  period  to 
be  scheduled  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  upon  the  granting  of  this  and  related 
motions.  .^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  C.  Kolojeski,     \ 
William   E.   Reukauf, 
Counsel  for  Respondent. 


-< 


U.S.    Environmental    PaoxECriON 
Agency, 

Washington.  B.C.  April  9,  1574. 
Ro  Aldrln/Dleldrin. 
Hon.  Jaui£  L.  Whitten. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wkitten:  I  appreciate  your  ex- 
pression of  concern  over  this  Agency's  con- 
sideration of  a  possible  order  suspending 
the  manufacture  of  aldrin/dieldrln. 

You  will  note  from  the  copy  you  have  of 
my  April  5,  1974  letter  to  Mr.  WUllam  D. 
■Rogers  of  Arnold  and  Porter,  counsel  for 
Shell  Chemical  Co.,  that  I  simply  asked  If 
his  client  would  commit  Itself  not  to  build 
up  an  Inventory  for  1975  use  until  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  had  made  his  deci- 
sion In  the  present  cancellation  hearings. 

We  would  be  glad  to  send  you  any  other 
naterial  you  may  desire  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  O.  Kirk  II, 
Assistant   Ad:ninistrator   for   Enforce- 
ment and  General  Counsel. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  IC,  107-i. 
Re  Aldrin/ Dleldrin. 
Mr.  Alan  O.  Kirk  II, 

A.'i^istant  Administrator  for  Enforcement 
and  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  In  the  wake  of  our  meeting 
ou  Friday,  we  concluded  that  we  should 
enter  a  response  to  your  letters  of  April  5 
and  8.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
need  to  set  down  for  your  consideration  the 
reasons  why  EPA  would  be  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  its  own  administrative  processes  if 
it  were  to  suspend  a  compound  in  the  midst 
of  cancellation  hearings,  after  only  one  side 
of  the  case  has  been  presented.  Second,  Mr. 
Kolojeskl's  press  interview  and  the  preoc- 
cupation of  your  staff  with  the  coming  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  chicken  indemnity 
legislation  both  suggest  that  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  get  our  side  on  paper  for  a 
possibly  broader  audience. 

lu  your  letter  of  April  5,  you  request  that 
SheU  agree  voluntarily  to  stop  the  mauu- 
facture  and  distribution  of  aldrin/ dleldrin, 
before  the  cancellMion  bearing  Instituted 
three  years  ago  has  run  its  course.  For  the 
reastxis  we  shall  discuss  below,  which  we 
respectfully  commend  to  your  personal  con- 
sideration, SheU  feels  that  It  cannot  give 
an  open-end  blank-check  commitment  not 
to  manufacture  the  compound  untU  the 
present  proceeding,  which  after  all  has  been 
going  on  for  three  years  now,  has  run  Us 
course.  We  can  agree  that  Shell  will  not 
start  manufacturing  for  the  1975  planting 
season  before  a  date  certain  in  the 
fall  of  1S74.  We  also  can  agree  that  Shell  will 
not  otherwise  take  advantage  of  the  length  of 
the  hearing — which,  as  we  point  out.  is  ba- 
sically OGC's  fault — to  begin  manufacture 
earlier  than  the  economics  and  logistics  of 
the  industry  command.  But  to  give  up  all 
Sliell's  rights,  as  a  matter  of  compromise, 
before  those  rights  are  determined  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  solely  to  avoid  what  your  staff 
poluts  out  would  be  damagl^ig  puliliciiy 
which  EPA  would  generate  in  connection 
with  such  a  suspension,  would  be,  we  thiuk, 
to  plead  guilty  before  the  trial  Is  complete. 

And,  with  all  due  respect,  we  also  suggest 
that  this  would  be  the  worst  possible  time 
for  EPA.  from  tlie  standpoints  both  of  pub- 
lic perception  of  the  Integrity  of  its  F1FR.\ 
proceedings  and  of  admluistrative  eflicitncy, 
to  reverse  its  earlier  determinations  and 
attempt  to  suspend. 

We  commend  tlie  followi;ig  for  your  co!.- 
sideration: 

I.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  PunrSclte,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act  (FIPRA),  Section  <(c)(li, 
permits  the  Adn^'nlstrator  of  EPA  to  i^siie 
a  suspension  order  If  such  "action  Is  i.tccs- 


sary  to  prevent  an  Imminent  hazard"  diir- 
Ijig  the  pendency  of  cancellation  proceed- 
ings. The  issue  of  whether  aldrin,  dieldrln 
constitute  an  imminent  hazard  so  as  to 
necessitate  a  suspension  order  alredy  has 
been  decided  by  the  Eavironmental  Projec- 
tion  Agency — twice. 

In  his  Order  of  March  18,  1971,  Admiaic- 
trator  Ruckclshaus  determined  that  aldrin ' 
dieldrln  do  nut  pose  an  Imminent  hazard  and 
therefore  refused  to  issue  a  suspension  order. 
After  reviewing  the  possible  daiifer  to  hu- 
mans ar.d  wildlife  at  certain  residue  Ic.  ci."^. 
he  said:   ♦ 

"(B)ecause  the  vast  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent use  of  these  products  is  restriced  to 
ground  insertion,  which  presents  little  fore- 
seeable damage  from  general  environmental 
mobility,  because  of  the  pattern  of  declin- 
ing gross  use,  and  because  the  lower  h:.'^- 
toric  introduction  of  these  products  into  the 
environment  has  left  a  significantly  lower  en- 
vircnment.\l  residue  burden  to  be  faced  by 
man  and  tlie  other  viota,  the  delay  iiihe.ent 
i^  the  administrative  process  does  not  pre- 
sent an  imminent  hazard."  Order  at  19  um- 
pha£is  added) . 

Consequently,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  concluded 
that  the  "Agency  has  determined  that  liie 
present  uses  do  not  pose  an  immediate  threat 
to  the  public  such  as  to  require  Immediate 
!\ction  pending  the  outcome  of  the  admini.s- 
".ratlve  process:  '  hence,  "the  statutory  rem- 
edy of  suspension  will  not  be  ordered."  Id.  at 
IB  (emphasis  added). 

Almost  two  years  later,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Ciicuit  re- 
quested further  clarification  of  the  Adniiuis- 
trator'3  decision  not  to  suspend  aldrin  diel- 
drln (£»!;iron77ic7iioI  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v. 
EnvironvieiUal  Protection  Agency,  465  F.  2d 
523  (DC.  Cir.  1972).  The  Administrator  re- 
a.Tirmed  his  earlier  decision  not  to  suspend, 
only  fifteen  months  ago: 

"1  am  convinced  that  the  evidence  ciot:s  act 
require  an  immediate  ces-^atioa  of  tliose  uses 
of  aldrin  dieldrln  that  have  not  already  been 
reregistered.  It  would  confuse  the  test  for  ini- 
tiating cancellation,  i.e.,  the  existence  of  a 
'substantial  question  of  safety,'  uiih  the  cri- 
teria for  suspension,  ui  re  the  latter  cou  se  to 
be  folloued  in  tliis  cai,c."  Deteriniii8tio;i  ami 
Order  of  December  7,  1972,  37  Fed.  Reg.  2u463 
at  264G4  (December  12.  1072)  iemphis:s 
added) . 

In  the  December  7,  1973,  Determination 
and  Order,  in  addition  to  reaffirming  his  prior 
determination  not  to  suspend,  the  Admin- 
istrator, at  the  behest  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
addressed  himself  specifically  to  the  evi- 
dence on  possible  carcinogenic  risk  of  con- 
tinued use  of  aldrin/dieldrln.  He  concluded 
that  the  limited  evidence  of  dieldrins  car- 
cinogenicity in  test  animals  was  "tentative 
evidence  of  a  'risk,'  but  not  sufficient  proof 
that  aldrin/dieldrin  is  a  carcinogen  in  human 
beings.  If  unrebutted.  this  evidence  wo.ilci 
be  a  caution  signal  as  to  long-term  exposiu'e, 
but  does  not  amount  to  a  red  light  requiring 
im.mediate  elimination  of  all  dieldrrn  res^- 
diics  in  the  diet."  Id.  at  26463  t«h-P'«i«Els 
added ) . 

As  in  l.is  earlier  order,  the  Admlnistratr  r 
again  noted  the  decllnij  g  use  of  aldrir. 
dleldrtn.  Including  aldrin  soil  agricultural 
use.  He  went  on  to  «y  that  "there  Is  no 
evidence  at  this  ju^ctvire  suggesting  that 
the  continued  dietary  exposure  from  aldrin  ' 
dleldrin  during  the  next  year  car  so  will  Iji- 
crease  body  burdens."  Ibid.  He,  therefore, 
found  "that  there  ia  not  a  tubstantial  likeli- 
hood tbA(  serious  harm  iriZi  be  experienced 
by  the  f^esent  uses  of  these  compouruts 
pending  the  ccrmpletioti  of  this  proceed- 
ing. . .  ."  rbid.  (Emphasis  added).* 


•  He  also  decided  finally  that  some  uses — 
for  termite  control — should  be  approved  In- 
definitely. Wo-.Ud  EPA  reverse  this  decision 
too.' 
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Suspension  now  wuuld  ri'.cr:e  the  two 
previous  decisions  by  Administrator  Ruckel- 
shaus.  We  are  constrained  to  suggest  that 
tliere  Is  no  legal  basis  for  doing  so.  We 
have  quoted  at  length  from  these  two  prior 
orders  because  we  believe  that  the  same 
factors  which  resulted  In  a  no-lmmlnent- 
hazard  determination  lu  March  1971  and 
again  In  December  1972  are  stUl  controlling. 
No  compelling  new  data  has  been  presented 
which  would  alter  these  findings  or  suggest 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cancellation 
hearing  must  be  ahort-clrculted. 

When  Mr.  Ruckel.';haus  Ls:iied  these  orders, 
ho  had  before  him  the  -same  ba.slc  human  risk 
considerations  to  which  you  allude  in  your 
letter  of  April  8:  that  dleldrin  is  in  the  diet 
(Paragraph  1);  that  It  Is  present  in  the  adi- 
pose tl.-isue  of  most  humans  (Paragraph  2): 
thut  Infants  consume  more  dleldrin  per 
povuid  than  adults  (Paragraph  5);  that  at 
levels  higher  than  dietary  levels  It  can  ha\e 
adverse  effects  (Paragraph  6):  and  that 
dleldrin  Increases  tumors  la  mice  (Para- 
graph :i ) . 

Tlie  Issue,  rai.sed  In  Paragraph  3  of  your 
letter,  whether  the  compound  Induces  tumors 
In  laboratory  rats  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
troversy. But  It  Is  captious  to  suggest — or 
perhaps  OQC's  collective  memory  ts  defi- 
cient— that  the  facts  are  new.  Respondent '.s 
First  Pretrial  Brief,  which  came  to  hand  a 
few  days  after  Ruckelshaus'  decision  of  De- 
cember 12.  1972.  contains  an  extensive  dls- 
cu.ssion  of  the  same  20-year-old  rat  experi- 
ment, and  contended  then— as  your  April  8 
letter  sxiggests  now  -"that  dleldrin  causes  an 
Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  tumors  In  rats." 
Id.,  at  pp.  19-20.  Unle.ss  OGC  held  out  on 
RUf  kelshaus  In  late  1972.  one  must  conclude 
that  OOC  was  Just  as  persuaded  of  rat 
carcinogenicity  then  as  It  Is  now.  In  other 
words,  the  rats  are  not  new.  The  crucial  ex- 
periment In  fact  Is  20  years  old.  If  so,  why  Is 
peremptory  suspension  necessary  now  but  not 
15  months  ago? 

The  Mantel-Bryan  formula,  as  "one"  pos- 
sible way  to  express  "the  cancer  risk  to 
humans  correspwndlng  to  a  varying  range  of 
exposure  levels"  In  test  animals  (Paragraph 
4),  also  la  not  new.  Tliere  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  Ruckelshaus  to  con.slder  It.  It  was 
published  In  1961.  Moreover,  Its  utility  also 
Is  the  subject  of  great  dispute;  no  other 
ajjency  of  government  has  yet  accepted  It  In 
the  form  proposed. 

By  the  same  token,  the  fact  that  In  1969 
cattle  with  excessive  dleldrin  residues  were 
destroyed  Is  not  a  new  factor — nor  ts  it 
grounds  for  a  finding  that  there  is  an  immi- 
nent hazard  In  1973. 

Furthermore,  the  facte  cited  by  Adminis- 
trator Ruckelshaus  to  Justify  this  conclu- 
sion that  there  would  not  be  serious  harm 
from  use  of  dleldrin  during  the  cancellation 
proceeding — that  the  use."*  were  restricted  to 
soil  Incorporation,  that  there  are  lower  en- 
vlromnental  level.s.  and  that  the  hfunan  ex- 
posure levels  are  decrea.sing — are  still  true. 
We  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  serlous- 
nesa  of  the  risk  considerations  which  he 
weighed,  and  wlik-h  you  have  repeated, -but 
they  were  then,  as  they,  are  now,  considera- 
tions which  impel  the  deliberate  concTuslon 
of  the  cancellation  case,  not  rea-ions  for  a 
MUdden  suspension  at  this  time. 

2.  In  addition,  suspension  now — at  this 
late  state  in  the  cancellation  proceeding — 
would  raise  profound  questions  about  the 
integrity  of  the  administrative  processes  of 
this  A^ncy.  Is  It  good  practice  and  precedent 
for  the  Administrator  to  Issue  an  inflamma- 
tory "suspension"  order  as  soon  as  the  OGC 
has  presented  Its  own  case-in-chlef  in  a 
cancellation  ease.  Ignoring  not  only  the  croes- 
examlnatlon  of  the  OGC  witnesses,  but  more 
importantly,  as  a  practical  matter,  cutting 
the  registrant  off  before  he  has  had  his  right 
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of  reply?  Such  a  practice  would  not  say  nuich 
for  the  objectivity  or  balance  with  which 
the  Kgoncy  was  approaching  an  Issue. 

How  can  the  Agency  defend  the  Integrity 
of  Its  admlulstratlve  process  when  it  In- 
stitutes a  cancellation  proceeding,  appoints  a 
Judge,  brings  the  registrants  In  for  six 
months  of  solemn  hearing,  insists  on  the 
right  to  go  first,  and  then — as  soon  as  it  puts 
on  its  own  evidence,  before  hearing  the  other 
side— announces,  as  your  staff  did  Friday, 
that  it  need  be  convinced  that  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  evidence  were  true,  and  sus- 
pends, What  does  this  say  to  other  regis- 
trants in  similar  cancellation  proceedings? 
Will  they  be  caught  in  a  similar  swinging 
door? 

What  Us  the  point  of  conunencliig  a  cancel- 
lation case  in  the  first  instance  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Agency  hear  only  one 
side  of  the  ca.se  and  then,  for  all  practical 
ptirposes.  enter  Judgment? 

Moreover,  does  the  Agency  mean  to  sup- 
gest  that  once  it  has  Introduced  its  case- 
in-chief to  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
as.slgned  to  the  matter,  that  it  can,  by  means 
of  a  suspension  order,  then  remit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  responsive  evidence  by  the 
registrant  to  another  trier  of  fact?  Or  must 
a  registrant  present  Us  evidence  twice  before 
two  different  Judges — the  Judge  in  the  can- 
cellation proceeding  and  another  Judge  in 
the  suspension  proceeding?  Or  will  Judge 
Perlman  be  a.sked  to  hear  two  cases  at  once 
on  the  same  compovmds  and  render  a  "rec- 
ommended decision"  on  one  case  and  then 
an  "Initial  decision"  in  the  other. 

Suspension  in  the  middle  of  cancellation 
hearings,  in  short,  is  a  procedural  nightmare. 
Furthermore,  the  impropriety  and  pro- 
cedural unfairness  of  a  suspension  at  this 
time  is  nicely  illustrated  by  your  letter  to  us 
of  April  8.  As  you  know,  Respondent  has  pre- 
rented  its  side  of  the  case  for  the  past  six 
months.  The  Administrative  Law  Judge 
ordered  that  the  parties  file  interim  briefs  as 
to  the  lastest  evidence,  referring  to  EPA/ 
EDF's  toxicology  and  lack-of-beneflts  case. 
Briefs  h.ive  already  been  filed  regarding  the 
"field"  hearing  and  EPA /EDF's  "environ- 
mental risks  case."  The  "toxicology  and  lack 
of  benefits"  briefs  are  due  May  17.  Your  let- 
ter of  April  8  Is  es-sentially  an  abbreviated 
restatement  only  of  Respondent's  Interim 
briefs  In  the  cancellation  case.  It  Ignores  our 
cross  examination  of  Respondent's  witnesses. 
And,  of  course.  It  could  take  no  account  of 
the  evidence  Shell  and  USDA  propose  to  in- 
troduce. 

We  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  your  letter  now.  Shell's  responsive  evidence 
will  serve  that  purpose.  But  we  do  say  that 
your  letter  eummarlzes  only  the  direct  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  summary  Is  Inaccurate. 
We  will  present  our  general  case  at  the  time 
and  place  we  thought  the  Administrator  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose — In  the  cancella- 
tion hearing  room. 

We  make  two  exceptions  to  this,  how- 
ever. We  are  constrained  to  comment  now 
about  the  proposed  Gross  testimony  on  the 
Mantel-Bryan  formula,  and  the  evidence 
about  destroyed  poultry  and  livestock. 
Neither  has  been  Introduced  into  evidence 
thus  far,  but  Resf>ondent  has  filed  a  formal 
motion  to  reopen  its  case  to  permit  this  new 
evidence. 

As  «•  said  in  our  response  to  OOS's  mo- 
tion, we  do  not  oppose  this  motion.  However. 
we  find  it  anomalous  indeed  that  Respondent 
on  the  one  hand  should  be  attempting  to  in- 
troduce even  more  evidence  In  support  of  its 
cancellation  position,  while  on  the  other  we 
are  being  asked  to  stop  manufacturmg  while 
the  case  Is  extended  to  consider  that  evi- 
dence. Is  OOS  trying  to  have  it  both  ways? 
In  any  event,  evidence  of  poultry  and  meat 
Intercepted  before  it  reached  market  indi- 


cates that  the  USDA,'FDA  monitoring  sys- 
tem U  working.  It  hardly  supports  the  no- 
tion of  an  Imminent  hazard;  In  fact,  the  op- 
posite. 

As  to  Gross'  proposed  new  testimony  about 
230.000  cancer  cases  from  dleldrin,  this  Is 
Irresponsible  and  inflammatory,  and  EPA 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  embrace  It. 
Dleldrin  bais  been  used — and  used  exten- 
sively—for 20  years.  There  are  only  545.000 
non-skin  cancer  cases  each  year  In  the  en- 
tire United  States,  from  all  causes.  Gross' 
figure  of  230,000  cases  from  dleldrin  alone  la 
a  kind  of  legal  terrorism  which  responsible 
public  policy-making  should  avoid,  not  ad- 
vance as  a  reason  for  suddenly  banning  a 
compound  which  It  has  decided  on  prior  oc- 
casions did  not  present  an  Imminent  hazard 
to  human  health,  and  particularly  when  It 
defended  those  decisions  successfully  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  by  representing  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  Gross  wUl  say. 

Does  the  Agency,  by  adducing  Gross'  new 
calculations,  really  mean  to  suggest  that  it 
can  halve  the  non-skin  cancer  cases  In  the 
United  States  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
banning  dleldrin?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that 
dleldrin  is  really  a  more  serious  cancer  threat 
than  cigarettes,  In  the  light  of  what  the  Ad- 
mhjlstrator  previously  told  the  Court  of  Ap- 
Ijeals?  Does  It  mean  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  fight  against  cancer  Is  so  easy 
and  Inexpensive?  Such  suggestions  hardly 
contribute  to  the  public  impression  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  Agency's  deliberations. 

In  any  event,  Mantel-Bryan  can  hardly  be 
cited  as  a  piece  of  new  Information.  The 
Mantel-Bryan  formula  was  published  lu 
1961,  some  eleven  years  before  the  declslon.s 
made  by  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  and  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Is  EPA  not  aware  of  the 
Intensive  activity  going  on  within  FDA  right 
now  reevaluating  the  Mantel-Bryan  formula? 
3.  Furthermore,  a  suspension  order  at  this 
time  would  be  a  legally  fruitless  gesture 
which  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to  greatly 
damage  and  prejudice  Shell  In  terms  of  botli 
public  relations  and  the  pending  cancella- 
tion proceeding.  Under  the  statute,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  susp>end  when  he  finds  an 
imminent  hazard,  but  he  must  grant  a  hear- 
ing nevertheless  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  that  suspension.  Section  6(c)(1).  We  al- 
ready are  In  the  midst  of  a  hearing.  For  the 
last  six  months  Respondent  has  been  putting 
m  Its  case,  summarized  (inaccurately,  as  we 
point  out)  m  your  April  8  letter.  Shell  Is 
poised  to  respond.  To  pretend  to  switch  now 
from  a  "cancellation"  to  a  "suspension" 
hearing  would  have  very  little  effect  as  far 
as  the  logistics  and  timing  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding are  concerned.  A  hearing  is  a  hear- 
ing, as  tlie  Administrator's  Order  of  March  18, 
1971.  at  10-12,  makes  clear.  The  hearing  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  is  not  only  "ex- 
pedited," it  is  in  full  flight.  If  the  label  on 
the  bearing  were  changed  from  "cancella- 
tion" to  "suspension."  Shell  would  present 
the  same  responsive  evidence  to  the  allega- 
tions in  your  very  letter  of  April  8,  as  it  is 
now  prepared  to  present  in  the  cancellation 
proceeding. 

The  only  effects  then  of  suspension  now 
would  be,  as  Mr.  Z^uer  so  clearly  pointed 
out  to  us,  publicity  about  the  Agency's 
action  and  a  signal  that  the  Agency  has 
decided  the  issue  prior  to  hearing  both  sides 
of  the  evidence.  This,  of  course,  would  do 
great  damage  to  Shell — needless  damage, 
since  changing  the  title  of  the  hearing  is 
without  any  evident  advantage  to  the  public 
or  to  the  enviroiunent. 

It  Is  theoretically  possible.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  Administrator  to  sus- 
pend without  a  hearing,  under  Section  e(c) 
(3),  If  there  is  not  only  an  "imminent  haz- 
ard" under  Section  6(c)  (1)  and  6(c)  (2)  but 
also    somethUig    more — an    "emergency",    so 
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grievous  that  a  shutdown  must  be  had  even 
before  an  expedited  hearing  can  be  held. 
Section  6(c)(3)  U  hardly  applicable  here 
however.  We  gather  you  have  concluded  as 
much.  Tom:  letter  to  Mr.  Whltten,  and  your 
assurances  to  me  In  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion, Indicated  that  you  are  not  attempting 
to  affect  the  ongoing  1974  planting  opera- 
tions. This  makes  sense.  To  try  to  do  so  would 
throw  the  Corn  Belt  Into  chaos.  The  country 
needs  this  year's  corn  crop. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Zener  made  fairly  clear  on 
Friday  that  his  proposed  timing  wsis  not 
dictated  by  any  environmental  "emergency"; 
"D-Day."  for  him,  as  he  said,  is  the  date  the 
chicken  Indemnification  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  (We  have  struggled  to 
assure  ourselves  that  Mr.  Zener  did  not  mean 
this  statement  as  a  threat.  We  reject  the  no- 
tion that  the  prime  consideration  in  suspen- 
sion is  political.  This  would  hardly  be  an  ap- 
propriate posture  for  an  agency  m  con- 
nection with  a  matter  that  Is  at  the  moment 
under  the  active  and  Judicious  consideration 
of  Its  own  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge.) 
In  any  event,  it  Is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
no  environmental  "emergency"  under  Section 
6(c)  (3).  So  a  hearing  is  required  for  suspen- 
sion. We  have  a  hearing  in  process. 

4.  Suspension  of  aldrln/dieldrln  would 
raise  other  problems,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedural difficulties.  Chlordane  and  heptachlor 
are  the  alternatives  of  choice  for  the  farmers 
of  the  Corn  Belt.  Ban  one,  and  they  will  sim- 
ply switch  to  the  other.  Is  It  the  scientific 
wisdom  of  the  Agency  that  aldrln  under  corn 
constitutes  an  "Imminent  hazard"  but  that 
heptachlor/chlordane  do  not?  Unless  the 
agency  can  say  that — and  we  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  so,  since  Shell  has  the  option  to 
manufacture  those  compounds — then  the 
Agency  must  face  up  to  another  question — 
what  purpose  is  served  by  the  suspension  of 
aldrln/dieldrln?  In  other  words,  we  mqulre 
whether  EPA  can  give  the  kind  of  assurances 
about  the  effects  of  a  sudden,  disruptive  and 
damaging  suspension  which  a  Federal  Court 
wotild  require.  Will  it  make  a  real  difference? 
It  would  be  a  serious  affront  to  the  integrity 
of  public  health  regulation  to  ban  one  com- 
pound and  force  farmers  to  use  another 
which  may  be  equally  risky — or  safe. 

5.  We  are  anxious  for  a  final  decision  in 
the  aldrln/dieldrln  cancellation  proceeding. 
Shell  does  not  benefit  by  indecision.  We 
think  the  compounds  will  be  vindicated,  on 
the  basts  of  the  record  evidence.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  expedite  this  case,  and 
to  dissuade  your  lawyers  from  putting  In  all 
kinds  of  irrelevant  evidence.  It  is  they  who 
have  dragged  this  matter  out.  The  decision 
to  cancel  In  the  first  Instance  was  made  In 
March  of  1971;  your  Agency  only  now  has 
gotten  around  to  putting  In  Its  own  evi- 
dence— more  than  three  years  later.  And  It 
has  put  on  a  kitchen  sink  case. 

Everything  is  in  the  record.  OGC  already 
has  presented — along  with  EDP — almost  70 
witnesses  on  the  environment  and  toxicology 
alone.  Those  witnesses  have  filled  about  8,000 
pages  of  transcript.  They  have  each  intro- 
duced a  written  direct  statement.  Some  writ- 
ten statements  are  over  100  pages  long.  There 
has  been  great  duplication.  The  OGC  and 
EDP  witnesses  have  now  graced  the  record 
with  a  grand  total  of  almost  500  exhibits. 
We  have  not  counted  the  exhibit  pages. 

Nor  has  this  great  enterprise  been  car- 
ried out  with  dispatch.  The  Judge  has  on 
many  occasions  taken  OGC  attorneys  to  task 
for  failing  to  have  backup  witnesses  avail- 
able so  that  a  hearing  day  need  not  end  at 
noon  with  half  a  day  wasted.  EPA  stUl  has 
three  witnesses  on  benefits  to  present;  two 
are  ETA  employees  who  surely,  one  would 
have  thought,  could  have  prepared  their 
testimony  within  the  year  and  a  half  since 
December   12,    1972,   when   Mr.  Ruckelshaus 


committed  the  ca^  to  hearing.  This  Is 
scarcely  an  admirable  record  of  regulatory 
dispatch. 

It  is  hardly  seemly,  given  these  circum- 
stances of  EPA  long-wlndedness  and  delay,  to 
suggest  that  there  Is  now,  of  a  sudden,  an 
emergent  cause  for  suspension  so  vital  and 
threatening  to  the  American  public  that  you 
cannot  even  pause  to  listen  to  our  side. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  persuaded  that 
a  suspension  order  would  be  unfair,  pub- 
licly Inflammatory,  without  purpose  and  un- 
lawful as  well.  Shell  cannot  voluntarily  bind 
Itself  In  Wfect  to  suspend  by  agreeing  not 
to  manufalture  or  distribute  aldrln  'dleldrin, 
since  that  ^ould  be  essentially  a  predeter- 
mination of  ^he  final  result  in  the  cancella- 
tion case.        i 

SincereVy  yours, 

William  D.  Rogers, 

CounseJ. 
Shell  Chemical  Co. 


FOOD,  ENERGY,  AND  MATERIALS 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  the  occasion  of  his  85th 
birthday,  the  historian  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  warned  that  "man's  plundering  of 
nature  now  threatens  him  with  pollu- 
tion and  depn^BKt^And,  indeed,  the 
threat  of  both  is  very  real.  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  months  shortages  in  the 
food  and  energy  fields,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  resulted  therefrom.  At 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  various  materials  short- 
ages— minerals,  nonfood  agricultural 
products,  secondary  and  derived  items 
and  end  products. 

Increasingly,  industry  has  complained 
about  the  unavailability  or  delayed  de- 
livery of  such  supplies  as  aluminum — 
bauxite  and  alumina — iron  and  steel, 
copper,  zinc,  paper  products,  textiles, 
plastics,  lead  and  rubber.  --'* 

Consumers  have  been  asked  to  return 
paper  bags  to  local  grocery  stores  and 
hangers  to  the  neighborhood  cleaners. 
Farmers  have  been  unable  to  locate  bal- 
ing wire  or  twine,  machinery  tires  and 
parts.  Magazine  publishers  have  bar- 
tered for  newsprint. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  action  to  meet  existing  and 
developing  materials  shortages  and  to 
seek  to  preclude  additional  shortfalls  in 
the  future. 

This  is,  however,  no  easy  task.  The 
management  of  resources  and  goods  in 
an  era  of  scarcity  raises  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions: scientific,  technological,  economic 
and  political. 

There  are  questions  about  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  reserves — where  are 
they,  how  long  will  they  last,  what  is 
their  quality,  can  they  be  easily  mined 
and  transported? 

What  are  the  other  possibilities  for 
supplies — are  there  substitute  mate- 
rials, to  what  extent  can  recycling  be 
used,  will  new  technology  lead  to  in- 
creased use  of  lower  grade  ores? 

In  the  case  of  nonfood  agricultural 
commodities,  can  production  be  ex- 
panded? 

What  is  the  status  of  the  processing 
and  refining  stage— where  are  facilities 
located,  at  what  capacity  do  they  oper- 


ate, can  capacity  meet  demand,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  construction  of  plants 
and  facilities  for  future  needs? 

What  are  the  economic  Implications  of 
materials  availability  in  both  the  indus- 
trialized and  less-developed  world — what 
will  materials  availability  mean  in  terms 
of  employment,  how  will  it  Impaict  on 
business  and  industry,  what  will  it  do  to 
the  cost  of  consumer  goods? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  interna- 
tional relations — what  can  we  anticipate 
in  terms  of  trade  patterns,  what  affect 
will  materials  distribution  have  on  ef- 
forts to  create  a  new  monetary  order, 
what  demands  will  producing  nations 
make  upon  importing  nations,  will  there 
be  a  scramble  among  industrialized  na- 
tions for  access  to  raw  materials? 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  availability  of 
materials.  What  should  the  strategic 
stockpiling  policy  be,  how  should  the 
Government  utilize  federally-owned  re- 
sources, how  do  its  various  economic 
policies  impact  upon  the  availability  of 
materials,  what  tax  policies  should  be 
pursued  ? 

What  influence  will  all  this  have  on 
the  life  style  of  Americans? 

To  develop  some  background  on  these 
issues,  I  requested  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  to  prepare  a  summary 
of  U.S.  resources  and  U.S.  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  materials  and  I 
conducted  a  survey  of  industries  In  my 
State  of  Kentucky  to  determine  what 
items  were  actually  in  short  supply. 

Both  imdertakings  produced  some  in- 
teresting and,  I  believe,  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

The  CRS  report  documents  quite 
clearly  the  seemingly  contradictory  sit- 
uation of  substantial  resource  endow- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Hemisphere  but  growing  U.S.  reliance 
on  imports  for  a  large  portion  of  raw 
materials.  It  also  discusses  the  possibil- 
ity of  cartel  development  among  min- 
eral-exporting nations  and  the  potential 
for  material  substitution. 

In  addition,  CRS  prepared  a  chart 
detailing  the  pattern  of  U.S.  imports  of 
certain  materials  from  foreign  nations 
and  the  dollar  value  of  thbse  imports  in 
1972. 

The  poll  of  Kentucky  industries  em- 
ploying 10  or  more  persons,  which  was 
conducted  between  November  1973  and 
February  1974,  brought  more  than  340 
replies  and  indicated  a  broad  range  of 
materials  shortages — from  natural  re- 
sources to  derived  and  secondary  prod- 
ucts to  end  items.  Major  shortfalls  were 
reported  for  steel  and  steel  products, 
plastics  and  plastic  products,  paper 
and  paper  products,  chemicals  and 
aluminum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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vs.  Raw  Mattbiai.8  Resoctrces.  PnoDtrcrioN, 
A^fD  Dbmand:  Impobts  Fbom  Abboad 

TTIS   StrpPLT/ DEMAND  SITUATION   FOR  SOME 
BASIC   INDtrSTRIAL   RAW    MATERIALS 

I  ntToduction 
The  United  SUtes  U  the  world's  most  In- 
satiable consumer  of  Industrial  raw  mate- 
rials. In  1970,  with  only  five  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  United  States  Industry 
consumed  about  27  percent  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials produced.*  Although  the  United  States 
Is  itself  blessed  with  vast  natural  resources 
of  many  of  the  basic  raw  materials  that  In- 
dustry requires,  large  quantities  ol  such 
materials  are  Imported  each  year  from  for- 
eign producers.  This  growing  dspendeace 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  coupled  with 
the  broadening  specter  of  materials  .short- 
ages of  all  kinds,  has  raised  several  serious 
questions  regarding  the  Nation's  basic  mate- 
rials posture.  Among  these  qucotlons  are: 

(a)  Is  the  Nation's  future  Industrial 
growth  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  basic  liidustrlal  raw  ma- 
terials? 

(b)  Is  the  Increasing  dependence  of  the 
Nation's  Industry  upon  Imports  of  foreign 
raw  materials  a  cause  for  national  concern? 

(c)  Have  current  wlcle.;pread  materials 
shortages  resulted  from  Increased  depend- 
ence upon  Imported  raw  materials; ? 

(d)  Should  an  effort  be  made  to  attain 
aelf-sufflclency  In  basic  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials, as  is  curreuily  bcuig  considered  for 
energy  materials? 

(e)  la  materials  -seif-Mimcicncy  both  a 
technologically-practical  aid  econoniicallv- 
feaslble  goal? 

The  "basic  13"  inciustnal  rair  materials 
Reference  ts  Increaslnjily  made  to  the 
•basic  13"  Industrial  raw  materi.ils  needed 
by  highly-Industrialized  society:  aluminum, 
chromium,  copper.  Iron,  lead,  manganese, 
nickel,  phosphorus,  pota."?slimi.  -sulfur,  tin, 
tungsten,  and  zinc.  This  list.  derlve<J  from 
Departanent  of  the  Interior  data.'  has  re- 
ceived relatively  widespread  dl.strlbution  and 
attention.'  Although  these  13  materials  do 
indeed  represent  et^sential  buatc  industrial 
raw  materials,  it  can  be  .irgut>d  that  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  such  basic  mate- 
rials, nor  are  they  necessarily  more  Impor- 
tant than  some  other  equally  basic  materials 
not  Included  on  the  list.  Necessarily,  the 
compilation  of  such  a  U.st  Is  a  fub^tive 
matter.  Lists  may  vary  greatly  depending 
upon  the  underlying  criteria:  gross  amount 
of  material  consumed:  dollar  value  of  an- 
nual consumption:  extent  of  domestic  re- 
serves and  natural  resources;  the  Nation's 
dependence  upon  foreign  producers;  lack  of 
adequate  substitute  materials;  and  even  the 
politics  of  the  primary  foreign  producers. 
Clearly,  compilation  of  a  basic  list  of  any 
arbitrary  number  of  key  liidu.strlal  raw  ma- 
terials Is  a  difficult  endeavor,  at  best.  Pur- 
thermore.  It  has  the  dlBadvantages  of  poten- 
tially focusing  undue  attention  upon  some 
materials  to  the  possible  exclusion  of  others 
which  may  merit  equal  or  greater  Intsrest. 
The  Nation's  current  mitrrUHs  posture 
A  compreheu.slve  analy.sls  of  the  Nation's 
current  materials  posture  was  recently  com- 
ploLcd  by  the  National  C'i)uunjs.siou  on  Ma- 
terials Policy  (NCMt"; ,  whit  h  wao  cstablLshed 
by  Title  n  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91  f>12).«  Included  In  this  analysis 
was  a  Chan  showitig  40  materliils  of  Import- 
ance to  tlie  Nation  s  economy  which  Ate  Im- 
ported to  a  signlflcaut  exU-nt.  as  reproduced 
in  Figure  1»  Estimates  of  percentages  im- 
ported, as  derived  from  the  figure,  are  given 
in  Table  1.  Although  this  list  was  not  in- 
tended necessary  to  represent  the  degree  of 
Importance     attribut-ed     to     eai-h     ruitrrlal 
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listed.  It  nonetheless  Included  10  of  the  13 
materials  appearing  on  the  "basic  13  "  list, 
omitting  only  phosphorus  ,uid  sulfur  (which 
are  not  imported  to  any  significant  extent) 
and  tungsten.  As  shown  by  Table  1.  during 
1972  the  Nation  imported  50  percent  or  more 
of  its  primary  requirements  for  20  of  these 
40  materials. 

In    discussing    raw    materials    Imports    in 
terms  of  their  respective  percentages  of  the 
Nation's  Industrial   requirements.   It  is  Im- 
portant   to    consider    the    extent    to    which 
many   of   these   materials  are   currently  re- 
claimed for  recycling  and  reuse.  Clearly,  to 
the  extent  that  recycled  materials  Increas- 
ingly contribute  an  appreciable  fraction  of 
ludustrlal   requirements,    the   percentage   of 
material  Imported  Is  thereby  reduced.  Sim- 
ilarly, In  discussing  requirements  over  a  par- 
ticular period  of  time,  the  extent  to  which 
ludustrlal   requirements   were  partially   met 
by    releases   of    material    from    the    Nation's 
materials  stockpiles  during  that  period  fur- 
ther   distort    the    relative    Import    picture. 
Thus,  for  example,  although  the  Nation  Im- 
ports essentially  all  of  Ita  tin,  only  78  per- 
cent of  Its   1972  requirements  was  actually 
imported,  as  shown  In  Table  1.  The  remain- 
ing 22  percent  was  derived  from  such  sources 
as  recycling,  stockpiles,  and  local  inventories. 
A  clearer  picture  of  the  Nation's  actual  de- 
pendence upon   foreign  sources  may  there- 
fnre    be   obtained    by   omitting    recycled    or 
stockpile   materials   and    averaging    imports 
over  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  In  Table  3 
(Bureau  of  Mines  data).  This  tabic  lists  63 
basic  industrial  raw  materials  Imported   by 
the  Nation  to  a  significant  extent.  For  com- 
parl.son    purposes,   over   20   materials   which 
the  Nation  does  not  Import  to  a  significant 
extent  are  listed  In  Table  3  (Bureau  of  Mine* 
data).  All  of  the  materials  included  on  the 
"ba-ilc  13  "  list  appear  in  either  Table  2  or  3. 
and  are  so  Indicated.  It  should  be  empha,sized 
that,   because   of  the  wide  variation  in  the 
mr-thods    of    compilation    employed    by    the 
various   agencies   that   assemble   and   record 
statistics  on   commodities,   all   data  of  this 
kind  must  be  considered  as  quite  approxi- 
mate. This  qualification  Is  particularly  im- 
portant as  regards  calculations  of  ratios  of 
lmporti>  to  apparent  consumption,  flgiu-es  for 
which  frequently  vaxy  widely  from  one  an- 
other,   depending    upon    the    source    of    the 
da'a. 

Table  Z  permits  an  assessment  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Nation  imports  Industrial 
raw  materials  to  meet  Its  primary  requlre- 
meat.?,  above  and  beyond  requirements  satis- 
fled  by  materials  recycling  and  inventory  de- 
pletion. Of  the  63  materials  listed  in  the 
table,  37  were  Imported  to  the  extent  of  over 
50  percent  during  the  base  period  1969-1972, 
and  29  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  over 
75  percent.  It  would  thus  seem  clear  that 
the  United  States  Is  highly  dependent  upon 
foreign  producers  for  much  of  Its  basic  indus- 
trial raw  materials  needs.  Yet,  as  demon- 
strated by  the«yNCMP  report,  the  Nation  pos- 
Kcs-ses  vast  resources  of  most  of  these  same 
basic  Industrial  raw  materials  that  are  cur- 
rently being  lmpo^ted.^  These  resources  in- 
clude actual  reserves  (at  1971  prices),  known 
and  Identified  resources,  and  hypothetical  re- 
sources. Actual  reserves  (at  1971  prices)  are 
those  rerovjrces  which,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  have  been  Identified  and  ap- 
pear to  be  economically  eztractable  at  1971 
prices.  Known,  Identified  resources  Inciude 
not  only  those  resources  defined  as  reserves, 
but  also  Include  resources  "essentially  well 
known  as  to  location,  extent,  and  grade,  and 
which  may  be  exploited  In  the  future  under 
more  favorable  economic  condlttona  or  with 
improvements  In  technology".'  H5'pothetlcAl 
resources  are  those  not  yet  discovered  and 
identified  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  geol- 
ogists and  mining  engineers,  are  geologically 
predlstable  because  of  marked  similarity  to 
already-dl  •f()\erert   and    Itlenfilicd   resources. 


Identified  resources  are  continuously  being 
converted  Into  actual  reserves  aa  materials 
prices  Increase  and  as  materials  extraction 
technologies  improve,  thereby  making  extrac- 
tion economically  feasible. 

The  NCMP  has  contrasted  these  three  cate- 
gories of  resources  vls-a-vla  the  minimum 
anticipated  cumulative  demand  (MACD) 
through  the  ye.nr  2000  for  65  basic  raw  mate- 
rials; that  Is,  the  amount  of  each  material 
necessary  to  satisfy  minimum  projected 
needs  of  the  Nation's  eeonomyfrom  1971  to 
the  year  2000.  The  NCMP  tabll  reproduced 
as  Table  4,  thus  provides  Insist  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  the  Nation's  domestic 
raw  materials  resources  and  reserves  are  ca- 
pable of  meeting  projected  future  demands." 
Table  4  has  been  rearranged  In  Table  6  to 
show  this  relationship  more  clearly.  As  Is 
evident  from  Table  5,  the  Commission  found 
that  the  Nation's  resources  for  60  of  the  65 
materials  were  adequate  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  for  at  least  jthe  next  30  years,  as 
shown  by  columns  1-3  of  the  table.* 

It  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  compare  the 
Commission's  finding,  above,  with  the  Na- 
tion's raw  materials  import  posture  as  pre- 
viously Indicated  In  Table  2.  This  comparl- 
son  Is  given  In  Table  6:  materials  which  the 
Nation  imports  In  insignificant  quantities 
(from  Table  2)  are  classified  in  terms  of 
known  and  hyothetlcal  resources  (from  Table 
5).  The  percentage  Imported  Is  given  In  pa- 
rentheses for  each  material.  It  is  immediately 
evident  from  Table  6  that  the  Nation  Im- 
ports considerable  percentages  of  its  indus- 
trial raw  materials  needs  from  abroad  despite 
the  possession  of  adequate,  and  sometimes 
vast,  domestic  resources  of  these  same  mate- 
rials. Of  the  58  materials  listed  In  Table  6, 
over  half  (33)  appear  in  the  first  two  col- 
umns of  the  table,  Indicating  resources  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  estimated  »4ACD.  This 
classification  is  conservative,  since  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  materials  listed  in 
the  last  two  columns  of  Table  6  (materials 
for  which  the  resource  picture  Is  unclear,  or 
materials  not  Included  in  the  NCMP  anal- 
ysis), also  belong  Ui  the  "adequate"  re- 
sources category.  An  obvious  case  Is  that  of 
silicon,  not  Included  in  the  NCMP  analysis, 
but  for  which  the  Nation  clearly  possesses 
vast  domestic  resources.  Thus,  future  anal- 
ysis based  upon  further  data  may  well 
demonstrate  a  domestic  resource  poeture 
even  better  than  that  indicated  by  Table  6. 
With  regard  to  resources  definitely  shown 
unlikely  to  exist  within  the  United  States 
In  significant  quantities,  there  appear  to  be 
only  six  which  are  currently  imported  to  any 
significant  extent:  chromium.  Indium,  anti- 
mony, asbert^cs.  fluorine,  and  tungsten  (col- 
umn 3.  Table  6). 

Recently  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
natural  resources  of  basic  Industrial  raw 
materials  mpy  be  depleted  within  the  next 
few  centuries "vnless  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  thfcse  resources  Is  drastically 
reduced."  Other  studies  have  pointed  out 
that  such  extreme  pessimism  Is  unwar- 
ranted." There  appears  little  doubt,  based 
up>on  current  evidence,  that  the  earth's  ma- 
terials resources  should  prove  sufficient  for 
at  least  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  Althoi'j;h 
specific  materials  may  become  scarce,  or 
their  costs  of  extraction  prohibitive,  other 
materials  will  no  doubt  be  used  In  their 
place.  Such  adjustments  may  at  times  prove 
owkward,  difficult,  and  expensive,  but  usu- 
ally will  provide  additional  options  and 
choices.  As  shown  In  Table  4,  the  Un!*cd 
States  alone  possesses  Identified  resources 
of  17  of  the  65  listed  materials,  sufficient  to 
last  at  least  another  300  years,  and  possesses 
equally-large  hypothetical  resources  of  an- 
other 8  materials.  Nor  have  complete  sur- 
veys of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Nation 
been  carried  otit:  even  surface  mineral  con- 
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tent  is  not  completely  known,  let  alone  what 
lies  deeper  down. 

With  regard  to  materials  appearing  on  the 
"basic  13"  materials  list,  adequate  domestic 
resources  exist  for  10 :  manganese,  aluminum, 
nickel,  zinc,  potassium,  lead.  Iron,  and  cop- 
per (which  are  now  Imported,  as  shown  in 
Table  6,  column  1 ) .  and  phosphorus  and  sul- 
fur (which  are  not  Imported,  as  shown  in 
Table  3) .  Domestic  resources  appear  definite- 
ly lacking  for  two,  chromium  and  tungsten 
(Tatm  6,  column  3).  The  domestic  resource 
situation  for  the  remaining  material,  tin, 
was  not  assessed  by  the  NCMP  (Table  6.  col- 
umn 5) ,  but  U.S.  tin  resources  are  generally 
considered  to  be  negligible.  In  general, 
whether  one  considers  only  the  "basic  13"  or 
a  much  broader  number  of  Industrial  raw 
materials,  the  Nation's  resource  posture  ap- 
pears relatively  strong. 

Rationale  for  industrial  raw  materials 
imports 

A  nimiber  of  reasons,  all  of  which  are  pri- 
marily economic,  can  be  cited  as  to  why  the 
Nation  Imports  significant  quantities  of  basic 
Industrial  raw  materials  despite  existence  of 
adequate  domestic  resources  of  most  of  these 
materials.  First,  the  United  States  already 
has  depleted  many  of  Its  richest  and  most 
readlly-accesslble  deposits  of  some  essential 
materials.  Exhaustion  of  these  primary  de- 
posits was  accelereated  by  rapid  national 
growth  and  the  development  of  an  essentially 
wasteful,  throw-away,  life  style.  As  these 
deposits  were  exhausted.  It  became  more  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  exploit  rich,  readily 
available  deposits  In  foreign  countries,  rather 
than  to  develop  secondary  domestic  deposits. 
This  development  of  foreign  resources  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  growth  of  In- 
ternational corporations  whose  primary  con- 
cern reflected  global  rather  than  national 
considerations.  From  a  purely  economic  point 
of  view,  development  of  materials  resources 
on  a  global  basis  HUces  considerable  sense. 
Increasingly,  how^^',  such  development  has 
tended  to  reflect  political  rather  than  strictly 
economic  realities.  Hence,  the  operations  of 
International  corporations  may  Impact  upon 
the  Tarlous  nations  served  by  such  corpora- 
tions In  either  a  possltlve  or  negative  sense.  A 
typical  example  of  this  duality  Is  the  recent 
call  fc«'  the  building  of  aluminum  production 
facilities  within  the  primary  bauxite-produc- 
ing nations ",  an  event  which  could  con- 
ceivably result  in  a  transfer  of  Jobs  from 
the  aluminum-consuming  nations  to  the 
bauxite-producing  nations. 

Second,  Imports  are  sometimes  Justified  on 
the  basis  that  the  United  States  must  make 
maximum  use  of  foreign  resources  for  the 
present  In  order  to  conserve  its  own  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  future.  Other  than  per- 
haps for  p>etroleum,  this  line  of  reasoning  ap- 
pears largely  Ignored  In  past  resource  devel- 
opment and  exploitation.  Certainly  It  has 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  past  develop- 
ment of  the  Natloirs  primary  materials  de- 
posits, many  of  which  are  now  exhausted. 
Currently  this  view  Is  reflected  in  calls  for 
national  stockpiling  of  basic  Industrial  raw 
materials  as  an  economic  device,  rather  than 
as  a  ptirely  military  or  strategic  device.  Thus, 
the  Nation's  depleted  primary  resources 
would  be  replaced  (to  a  limited  extent)  by 
stockpiles  of  imported  resources  of  equal, 
or  superior,  quality  to  those  depleted,  and 
would  In  general  be  much  more-  readily  ac- 
cessible. This  view  appears  to  have  found  lit- 
tle support  except  for  a  moderate  interest  in 
short-term  buffer  stocks  arrangements. 
Rather,  Interest  in  maintenance  of  large  vol- 
umes cf  raw  materials  stockpiles  even  for 
strategic  military  purposes  appears  dimin- 
ished. 

Third,  materials  reserves  are  highly  de- 
pendent upon  both  the  current  price  of  the 
extracted,  processed  material  and  the  tech- 
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nology  available  for  Its  extraction  and  proc- 
essing. As  the  price  Incresaes  or  the  tech- 
nology Is  Improved,  It  becomes  feasible  to 
mine  secondary  and  even  tertiary  materials 
deposits.  In  a  purely  national  market,  de- 
velopment would  proceed  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner from  primary  to  secondary  to  tertiary 
resources  as  permitted  by  both  the  economy 
and  the  technology.  In  a  global  market,  how- 
ever, tntematlonal  forces  become  dominant: 
as  primary  resources  In  the  vicinity  of  major 
consumption  centers  in  one  nation  or  geo- 
graphical region  are  depleted,  secondary  re- 
sources are  not  necessarily  developed.  Rather, 
primary  resources  further  from  the  major 
consumption  centers  are  developed,  most 
often  in  a  different  nation  or  geographical 
region.  Nations  depleted  of  their  primary  re- 
sources thus  find  It  economically  beneficial 
to  forego  development  of  their  secondary 
resources  to  favor  of  Importing  primary  re- 
sources from  abroad.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
that  much  conscious  national  thought  has 
been  expressed  In  this  decision-making  in 
the  past;  rather,  It  appears  more  likely  that 
decisions  have  been  made  as  matters  of  busi- 
ness policy  by  international  corporations.  To- 
day, however,  nations  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  economic  benefits  derived 
from  these  International  corporate  decisions 
are  worth  the  potential  political  risks  that 
may  be  Involved.  Those,  for  example,  who  ad- 
vocate national  self-sufficiency  appear  will- 
ing to  pay  the  increased  costs  for  domestic 
secondary  resource  development  rather  than 
suffer  a  continued  dependency  upon  cheaper, 
primary  resources  from 'abroad. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  large  scope  of  ma- 
terials imports  has  to  do  with  higher  ex- 
traction and  production  costs  reflected  from 
Increased  concern  for  a  cleaner  environment. 
Typically,  developed  countries  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  impact  of  enylronmental  concerns 
In  the  form  of  added  costs  for  preventing 
degradation  of  land,  air,  and  water.  These 
costs  can  be  very  substantial,  and  may  be 
the  governing  factor  In  favoring  develop- 
ment of  materials  resources  abroad,  where 
environmental  concerns  may  still  remain 
less  important  than  are  concerns  for  gen- 
eral economic  well-being.  This  observation 
Is  particularly  relevant  to  those  materials 
whose  extraction  and  processing  is  especially 
environmentally  degrading. 

A  further  reason  for  the  relatively  high 
level  of  the  Nation's  basic  raw  materials  im- 
ports may  be  the  lack  of  adequate  explora- 
tion to  discover  new,  possibly  primary,  do- 
mestic resources  to  replace  those  that  have 
l)een  depleted.  Exploration  Is  both  expensive 
and  risky,  and  Is  unlikely  to  be  undertaken 
by  an  International  corporation  having  else- 
where available  to  It  adequate  resources  not 
yet  fully  exploited.  Again,  such  behavior  may 
be  entirely  rational  when  viewed  on  a  global 
basis,  but  may  not  work  to  the  best  Interests 
of  Individual  nations  when  political  consid- 
erations distort  the  economic  picture. 

Prospect   of    materials  cartels  from    the 
Third    World 

The  increasing  reliance  of  United  Slates 
Industry  upon  basic  Industrial  raw  materials 
Imported  from  abroad  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Nation  might  not  be 
vulnerable  to  cartels  formed  by  exporting 
nations  to  Increase  raw  materials  prices  or 
to  influence  United  States  foreign  policy. 
The  recent,  striking  success  of  the  major 
oil -exporting  nations  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  In  both  raising  prices  and  exerting 
Increased  political  Influence  has  given  im- 
petus to  the  view  that  other  nations  may 
envision  similar  success  with  other  basic  raw 
materials.  Recent  moves  by  the  primary 
bauxite-producing  nations  to  discuss  possi- 
ble coordination  of  their  activities  has  served 
to  Increase  the  concern  of  importing  nations 
that  future  cartels  may  indeed  be  formed, 
and  thus  to  heighten  debate  on  this  Issue. 

Observers  who  reject  the  likelltaood  of  ad- 


ditional future  OPEC-llke  cartels  to  control 
other  raw  materials  emphasizes  that  OPEC 
cannot  t>e  taken  as  a  representative  example. 
Petroleum,  they  contend,  represents  a  special 
case,  quite  different  from  other  basic  indus- 
trial raw  materials."  They  point  out  that 
both  supply  and  demand  for  petroleum  are, 
at  least  in  the  short  term,  much  less  respon- 
sive to  price  increases  than  Is  the  case  for  any 
other  primar.7  commodity.  Demand  is  less 
responsive  primarily  l)ecause  consumers  can- 
not readily  do  without  petroleum,  nor  can 
they  turn  to  other  energy  sources,  since 
alternative  adequate  sources  are  not  readily 
available.  Coupled  with  this  demand  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  petroleum 
is  capable  of  manipulation  by  a  very  few- 
supplier  countries  (particularty  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait)  which  by  cutting  production 
can  make  a  marked  difference  m  the  qvian- 
tity  available  In  world  markets.  This  supply' 
demand  situation,  it  Is  claimed.  Is  virtually 
unique:  for  no  other  materials  Is  it  possible 
to  find  similar  circumstances,  either  because 
of  the  existence  of  adequate  substitutes  or 
alternatives,  or  because  the  primary  pro- 
ducers are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  suJti- 
ciently  control  the  supply."  Furthermore,  it 
is  argued,  common  economic,  political,  or 
social  bonds  do  not  exist  among  major  pro- 
ducers of  most  materials,  as  they  do  stmong 
llie  major  oil  exporters,  thus  making  con- 
certed activity  less  likely.'-  Also,  it  is  claimed, 
the  OPEC  success  was  facilitated  by  the  cor- 
porate behavior  of  the  major  oil  companies, 
a  special  situation  not  duplicated  by  pro- 
ducers of  maierials  other  than  oil."  Hence. 
it  is  argued,  formation  of  cartels  to  control 
basic  industrial  commodities  other  than  pe- 
troleum is  unlikely. 

Should  a  materials  cartel  be  formed,  how- 
ever. Its  chance  for  success  Is  said  to  be  low, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  such  attempts 
in  the  pt«t,  largely  for  food  products  (espe- 
cially cocoa  and  tea),  have  been  failures,  for 
one  reason  or  another.''  Second,  the  chances 
that  some  cartel  members  might  cheat,  as 
with  the  "leakage"  of  Persian  Gulf  oU  to  the 
United  States  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
is  quite  high,  and  would  reduce  the  cartel's 
effectiveness.'"  Third,  most  producer  nations 
are  quite  poor  and  need  to  sell  everything 
they  are  able  to  produce,  rather  than  hold 
back  production  for  possible  future  gain  ' 
And  forth,  it  is  maintained  that  for  most 
non-energy  raw  materials,  consumption 
could  be  reduced  or  suitable  substitute  mate- 
rials could  readily  be  found.  Thus,  It  is 
argued,  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
materials  cartels  Is  not  only  remote,  but  the 
po.sslbility  of  success  of  such  ventures,  if  in- 
deed formed,  is  unlikely. 

Despite  the  above  rationale  for  discount- 
ing the  posflble  formation  of  raw  niateria!= 
cartels,  deep  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
Euch  cartels  nonetheless  may  become  a  future 
reality  Such  concern  has  been  indicated  b,v 
Members  of  Congress.  =•  -'■  '-  -'"  ■*  as  well  as  by 
Administration  policymakers-'"  wlio  contenrl 
that  relative  lack  of  success  of  past  effort? 
at  materials  cnrtel  formation  do  not  nerc; 
sarily  reflect  l.->.ck  of  future  attempts  or  s;i 
cess — particularly  In  the  light  of  the  CPE^ 
activity  Past  attempts,  they  maintain,  tc 
place  Inrpely  during  periods  when  buf^rs 
markets  existed  for  mort  world  commqCliie.- 
whereaa  ^X  present,  sellers'  markets  appe? 
be  the  general  rule.-'  Under  certain  circun:;- 
pta'ices,  it  is  maintained,  the  less-develcped, 
mineral-abundant  nations  may  very  weil 
Join  together  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
mineral  resources."  Although  cartel  activity 
to  achieve  political  ends  is  largely  discounted, 
such  activity  to  enhance  the  economic  posi- 
tions of  the  exporting  nations  Is  seen  as  a 
definite  possibility.^  Commonly-shared  val- 
ues, whether  social  or  political,  are  not 
viewed  as  essential;  rather,  the  existence  of 
mutual  economic  incentives  Is  seen  as  the 
primary  motivation.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  producer  nations,  repeatedly  frustrated 
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In  their  attempts  to  achieve  their  primary 
goals,  may  be  driven  to  adopt  extreme,  per- 
haps even  entirely  Irrational,  policies  In  the 
management  of  their  primary  minerals  re- 
Bources."  Should  this  happen,  especially  dur- 
inij  a  period  oT  rapidly  growing  demand  and 
overall  scarcities,  major  Importing  nations 
could  be  faced  with  rediu-ed  materials  Im- 
ports and  skyrocketlnt;  pricos.  Neither  re- 
ducod  consumption  nor  u.--e  of  substitute 
materials  la  seen  as  panacea  lor  such  prob- 
lems. Hence,  It  is  maintained,  the  possibility 
of  materials  cartels  for  economic  purpo.scs 
cannot  be  ruled  out  eiitlrely.  however  un- 
likely, and  should  be  given  serious;  con^ildera- 
tlon. 

Thus,  In  general,  the  Pilualon  regarding 
potential  formation  of  materials  cartels  by 
Third  World  nations  i.s  unclear.  Powerful  ar- 
guments can  be  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
ciuestlon.  Possibilities  for  cartel  formation  for 
the  most-frequently  mentioned  Industrial 
raw  materlals^bauxlte.  tin.  copper,  lead, 
nickel,  and  chromium — can  be  argued  from 
many  points  of  view:  number  of  producers 
and  their  respective  shares  of  the  global  ex- 
port market:  resource  avnil.ibUll  y  In  consum- 
Ini;  countries  that  could  be  ju-  into  compel  1- 
tlve  production:  avallab.itiy  of  pt sslble  sub- 
siltute  materials:  possibilities  for  reduction 
of  consumption  In  the  fftce  of  hkrher  prices 
and  reduced  niateruils  availabillt', ;  need  for 
concerted  action  iimo'ii'  pro.iuccrs.  ba.sed 
upon  common  econiiniU-.  .soiii'I.  and  political 
Interests:  economic  reser\e  c.ipaclty  oi  pro- 
ducers should  coordlnatt  1  re  :,i".n  e  be  ev.- 
countered  from  consunin-t;  natloris;  nn'i 
availability  of  stockpile*,  nir.terials  Ui  Im- 
porting natlouR. 

Arg-ument.-,  c:in  Ix-  made  that  in  some 
respects  the  OPEC  situation  represents  a 
very  special  case,  but  arguments  c»n  also 
be  made  that  In  some  respects  other  ma- 
terials represent  even  better  opportunities 
for  cartel  formation  than  does  petroleum 
Consequently,  It  appears  at  present  that  no 
definitive  statement  concerning  the  .  possi- 
bility can  be  made.  However.  In  view  of  the 
Increasing  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  many  of  these  cnrtel-cimdldate  nui- 
terlals.  It  Is  clear  that  liie  posslhlUtv  of 
cartels  cannot  be  dlsmK-.sed  out  of  haii'l. 
Matermh  subftitutinn 
Should  a  Tlilrd  World  cartel  for  a  parti- 
cular material  be  formed  to  increase  pricet, 
one  of  the  more  Ukely  re.ip.  n.'.es  would  be  an 
attempt  to  use  sub.stitute  materials  to  pro- 
vide essentially  the  same  functions  but  at 
lower  cost.  Widespread  itse  of  sub.stltute  ma- 
terials, however,  would  not  be  a  simple  taisk. 
A  major  limiting  factor  In  materials  substi- 
tution Is  time:  It  Is  doubtfal  that  any  m»Jor 
Industry  could  respond  quickly  to  a  su(iden 
cutoff  of  a  critical  raw  material.  Fortunately, 
unlike  the  poUtlcally-moilvattd  OF'KC.'ca.'ie, 
ciitolfs  of  specltic  iudubiriul  raw  materials 
appear  unlikely.  Rather,  major  prlee  lu- 
crea.es  for  cartel-controlled  cummodltles.  or 
elforts  by  raw  materials  produces  to  actiulre 
a  bhare  of  the  glt-bal  market  for  intermediate 
mil te rials  or  even  c  unpleiely  processed  gocKls. 
appear  more  likely.  The  .search  fr  r  substitute 
niaiA^rlals  would  thus  repr(.i.e!it  largely  an 
etTurt  to  reduce  overall  c:  .to.  rather  than  an 
absolute  new  need  fv..r  a  dli'erciit  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Neverthele-w.  sciera!  major  dlfficiiltleri 
wor.ld  still  be  eiKounie:e:l.  Kirst.  nr.y  at- 
teii'.pt  to  design  ar.Jiuid  a  particular  ma- 
terial Is  made  difTicuU  by  the  sheer  com- 
plexity of  basic  Industry  Tl;e  state-of-the- 
art  would  be  stretched  to  thf>  utmost  in 
many  cases,  creating  considerable  hard.<=hlp 
In  some  Induslrlca.  Second,  substitution 
would  of  necessity  Involve  changes  In  Innu- 
merable combinations  of  various  other  nia- 
terlals,  as  for  example  were  chromium  to  be 
replaced  with  other  materials  In  the  tli©".i- 
sands  of  alloys  u.sed  In  virtually  millions  of 
dliTerent    englneeriMg     apijllcatiou ..     Tiprd, 


problems  would  be  encountered  In  finding 
substitute  materials  having  lower  cost  than 
the  original  material,  aa  well  as  reliable  avail- 
ability In  sufliclent  quantity  so  as  not  to  risk 
the  necessity  of  further  substitution.  And 
fourth,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  substitute  material  was  not  itself 
a  Ukely  candidate  for  cartel  formation. 

The  Nation's  Industry  has  shown  consid- 
erable skill  In  the  past,  particularly  during 
wartime.  In  effecting  technological  substi- 
tutes for  scarce  matt^rlals.  However,  the  grow- 
ing sophistication  of  modem  hardware.  In 
both  service  and  durable  goods  Industries, 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  Nation's 
materials  requirements.  Although  the  tech- 
nol(>glcal  opportunities  for  substitution  are 
almost  without  limit,  the  time  reqpalred  for 
adaptation  could  range  from  a  year,  for  some 
materials,  to  pcsslbly  as  long  as  10  or  20 
years  for  others.  Much  would  depend  upon 
such  factors  as  how  widespread  the  use  of 
a  p:irtlcular  material  was.  the  engineering 
expertise  required  in  Its  substitution,  and 
the  need  for  new  tooling  and  the  overall 
cost  of  new  capital  Investment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  catalog 
the  various  possible  substitutes  possible  even 
for  the  few  materials  previously  mentioned 
as  possible  candidates  for  cartel  operations. 
Too  many  alternatives  exist,  as  well  as  too 
many  applications.  In  general,  substitution 
takes  place  on  a  functional  basis,  each  case 
having  Its  own  unique  characteristics.  Tin 
cans  may  be  replaced  In  some  Instances  by 
glass  Jars  or  bottles.  In  other  cases  by  alum- 
inum-coated steel,  and  in  stUl  other  appli- 
cations by  plastic-Impregnated  paper.  Tin 
in  bearing  metal  may  be  replaced  in  anti- 
mony, where  rs  In  engine  cylinder  walls  it 
might  be  replaced  by  aluminum.  Tin  solder 
might  be  replaced  by  ca<lmlum  solder  or 
even  by  sllTer-manganese  brazing  alloy. 
Thus,  to  determine  whether  one  material 
may  be  SAibstltuted  for  another,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  potential  efTects  of  the 
substitution  In  each  proposed  application. 
The  following  examples  provide  only  a  few  of 
the  many  pof;slb!lltles  that  might  be  consid- 
ered, but  which  would  have  to  be  further  ex- 
plored prior  to  actual  use: 

Chromium:  substittitlnn  of  aluminum  for 
chromium  In  stainless  steel:  of  titanium  or 
alunnlnum  for  stainless  steel  Itself;  of  boron 
for  chromlvm  In  nlckel-chromlum  alloy  steel. 
Copper:  atibstltutlon  of  aluminum  for  cop- 
per In  electrical  conductors:  alumlnitm  and 
stainless  steel  for  copper  for  Interior  archi- 
tectural hardware;  nickel  or  cadmium-plated 
stainless  steel  for  copper  for  Interlnr  archi- 
tectural hardware;  aluminum  for  copper  In 
heat  exchangers  and  radiators;  and  plastics 
or  stalnle.ss  steel  for  some  plumbing  tublnp. 
Tin:  substitution  of  antimony  for  tin  for 
hearing  bronze:  aluminum  for  tin  In  foil: 
pla.stlcs  for  tin  alloys  for  consumer  paikag- 
Inr;   (toothpaste  tubes,  etc.). 

Tungsten:  sxibstltutlon  of  molyhdeni'm  for 
tungsten  In  hardwearlng  tool  steel  alloys; 
soft  copper  and  abrasive  slurry  ultra.sonlc 
drilling  instead  of  cutting  with  tungsten 
carbide  tools:  synthetic  diamond  for  tung- 
sten carbide  drilling  tips;  and  fluorescent 
lamps  for  Incandescent  lamps. 
S  u  rn'v.a  ry 
The  InsiirlalUe  appetite  of  tie  Ui.ltcd  S'r.tf.'; 
for  ba«ic  Industrial  raw  matctirils,  coupled 
with  a  ^.rowing  dependence  upon  foreign 
.sources  of  supply  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  this  dependency 
and  possible  strategies  for  dealing  with  It. 
Although  reference  Is  frequently  made  to  the 
iio-called  "basic  13"  Industrial  raw  materials, 
in  a.sscsslng  the  Nation's  overall  materials 
poi-.ture  U  is  difficult  to  limit  consideration 
to  any  such  arbitrarily  small  number.  If  In- 
stead one  considers  the  63  basic  Industrial 
raw  materials  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
hiis  released  recent  data,  one  fljids  that  37 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50 


percent  dtirln^  1969-1072.  and  29  were  Im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  more  than  76  percent. 
These  Imports  occurred  primarily  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  despite  the  existence  of  vast 
domestic  natural  resources  of  most  of  these 
same  materials.  Considerable  concern  has 
been  expressed  as  to  whether  domestic  re- 
sources ought  not  be  developed  rather  than 
to  place  continued  reliance  upon  tlie  avail- 
ability of  these  materials  abroad.  Special  con- 
cern has  been  given  the  possibility  that  for- 
eign producers  of  some  materials  might  form 
cartels.  In  OPEC  fashion,  to  control  avaU- 
ability  of  specific  materials  to  force  substan- 
tial price  Incretises.  Powerful  arguments  can 
be  raised  both  for  and  against  this  possibility. 
Should  a  cartel  be  formed  to  control  a  specific 
raw  material,  and  should  the  price  be  raised 
dramatically,  a  search  for  substitute  mate- 
rials would  be  among  the  more  likely  re- 
sponses from  importing  nations.  Use  of  sub- 
siltuies.  though  feasible,  might  take  con- 
siderable time  and  most  certainly  would 
create  considerable  hardship  in  some  indus- 
tries. Ways  in  which  these  problems  might 
be  avoided,  and  the  Nation's  overall  mate- 
rl.ils  posture  improved,  remain  among  the 
most  Important  considerations  Ln  the  formu- 
lation of  a  satisfactory  national  materials 
policy. 

FOOTNOTES 

■N'a'loiial  Conunlsslon  on  Materials  Pol- 
li  y.  Materials  Needs  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  June 
1973.  p.  9-4. 

=  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  First 
Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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Act  of  1970.  Washington,  UjS.  Department  of 
tlie  Interior.  March  1970,  pages  63-64. 
Derived  primarily  from  the  data  of  Tables  9 
and  10  by  Lester  R.  Brown.  Senior  Fellow, 
Overseas  Development  Council  (private  com- 
munication) . 
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originally  for  Lester  R.  Brown's  book.  World 
Without  Borders  (New  York,  Random  House, 
1972,  395  pages),  appearing  on  page  194. 
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«  National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 
M;iterlal  Needs  and  the  Environment  Today 
and  Tomorrow.  Pinal  Report.  Washington, 
U  S  Gov't.  Print.  Off.,  June  1973,  approxi- 
mately 300  pages.  The  Commission  expired 
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.subinlssion  of  Its  report. 

-  NCMP  Final  Report,  page  2-25. 

"Ibid.  T^ble  4.  B.  1,  pp.  4B-8,  9. 

■  Ibid,  p.  4B-9. 

■•  Ibid.  Table  4  B  1.  pp.  4B-8,  9. 

•  No  resotirce  data  were  given  for  two  mate- 
r'.ils — cesium  and  columblum — In  Table  4. 
Hence  these  tv.o  materials  have  been  omitted 
from  Table  5. 
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Meadow.s.  Jorgan  Randers,  and  William  W. 
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Yor':.  Signal  Books,  New  American  Library, 
197^.  207  pages. 

'"  Sec.  lor  example:  H  S.  D.  Cole,  et  al.  Mod- 
els of  Dooi.i:  A  Critique  of  The  Limits  to 
Growth,  New  York.  Universe  Books,  1973.  244 
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ary 10,   1974:   3. 
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Lead*  -- 27 

Cadmium    25 

Copper* 17 

Titanium    17 

Rare  earths ri-^j*,,^^ 15 

Pumice    _"r>.. 14 

Salt 8 


Mater'31 


Ccmpnt 

Ma!;ne.sium 
Iv'at  viral  gi-s 

Rhenium 

St-K'C 


7 
7 
7 
5 
3 


TcllL.'iLm ..i 

f^vpoum 

Peat ^ 

Gerrrnnium 

Petiole jm  (and  liquid  natural 


■r.-ti:nated  from  chart  of  Figure  1.  See: 
fi;:.il  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Ma'crials  Policy,  page  2.25.  Data  appear  to 
rcilpct  recycled  material  and  (In  some  in- 
.sl.iP.c-.  )  releasee  from  t'.ie  National  ttock- 
j>:le.':. 

'Ty;)ir'aliy  included  on  the  ISt  of  the 
'■'.ja:  i.  i:i"  Inda.i  trial  rav.-  materials. 

T.iB!F    ?~IIS.    IMPORTS    OF    BASIC    INDUSTRnL    RAW 
MATtRIALS,  1969  72  AVERAGES  i 


Titanijni  (iiieU!). 
Tlianiuni  (llmenite).. 

Iron  'ore) 

V:na::ium 

S  leiiium.    

I'jn  an.-i  steel 

Confer  -.. 


f  li,ir,iniitn  (metal) 

Thalliaiti 

Sto{io-Jimeiision „. 

na:c-i-rlh5 

fv'.3.?nc?iuiii  (nonmetallii:)- 

S;licon ;, 

So'^ium 

f<2tiiral  £35 


Current 

Percent 

impoitcost 

imported 

(millions) 

36 

O 

3-i 

<  J 

34 

<  ) 

() 

7,1 

-.500 

31 

o 

30 

(■•) 

?Z 

500 

77 

<•) 

75 

(> 

7D 

ZiH 

15 

4G0 

U 

O 

10 

300 

10 

(••i 

s 

<-'i 

6 

(»i 

5 

S 

s 

4 

400 

Malerial 


I.. 


Tap.i.e  1.  U.S.  imports  of  soTue  hai>r  indu.-- 
raw  matrriaJs  ' 


'  linl 


[Percent 
Platinum    _. 

imported] 

TOO 

Mica  (sheet)            .    .. 

.    . .    100 

Chromium*    _   -   _- 

100 

Strontium  .   _. 

100 

Cobalt         

98 

Tantalum  .-       -. 

96 

Aluminum  (ores  and 

metal) ' 

---     96 

Manganese  •              .   _ 

-    -      95 

Fluorine 

90 

Titanium  (rutile) 

Asbestos 

...     90 
88 

Tin' 

78 

Bismuth   _     .-       

.     76 

Nickel'      .      -          .     . 

--      74 

67 

Antimony           .     _   _- 

-_      65 

Gold 

.      60 

Phosphorus.' 
Mercury 

57 

Zinc' --      - 

65 

Sliver               -     -       . 

45 

Barium 

.  -     45 

Gynsum    _- 

40 

.<^elpn)iirirx   .  ,  . 

-      37 

Tellurium 

37 

VfinadixTin 

.    .        32 

Petroleum  (and  LNG) 
Iron'    

80 

....     30 

CeMim   „ 

Chromium ' . 

Cobalt 

Columbium. 

Corundum- 

Hatnium- 

hidium       - -.- 

Mica,  sheet 

Rhodium  . 

Rubidium 

ScanriiuTi 

Stron;iurri  

Tariiclu.ii   - 

Tin:      _    _    _    _ .., 

Titanium  (nitile) ., 

Zirconium  (metal  concentrate). 

Platinum. 

Manganese- ,. 

Palladium 

Graphite.     .._ 

Antimony 

Aluminum  <,[',•  i.xi'.e)- 

Arjenc 

Nickel-.,  

Iodine  

A'bestOi-  _ 

Mercury 

Cold - 

Fluoiine 

Yttrium 

Silver 

Zinc' - - 

G,illium 

Bismuth 

Cadmium  

Thorium..   

Berylliam  (ore) 

Potasshim ' 

Tungsten'., 

Barium _ 

Zirconium  (norimetalltc) ,, 

Lead:... 


Current 

Percei  I 

impoitcost 

ItiipOiteJ 

(miHions) 

100 

(  ) 

lOU 

I'JO 

100 

100 

100 

(-) 

100 

1  ) 

100 

<. ) 

100 

() 

100 

( ) 

100 

<.) 

lOU 

< ) 

100 

( ) 

100 

t ) 

100 

t-J 

ICO 

30) 

11)0 

f) 

100 

<) 

99 

KiO 

93 

100 

96 

(-) 

97 

(■) 

95 

<  » 

90 

•500 

90 

(-) 

90 

50O 

3S 

(■) 

84 

(-) 

83 

C-) 

SO 

700 

77 

100 

73 

<-) 

70 

300 

68 

foo 

64 

(•) 

62 

( ) 

62 

<-; 

60 

() 

53 

<-) 

45 

() 

<D 

(■) 

3J 

(-> 

38 

o 

36 

100 

'  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  "iies.  Data  based  on  19?9  72  aver- 
ases.  Percentages  are  fir  prima'y  needs  only,  her.cc  do  not 
ir.lvie  SUCH  secondary  sources  as  lecyclcd  or  stockpiled 
rnaienai. 

:  Annjal  imports  nmoutil  to  less  tha.T  JIOO.OCOOOO. 

:  Tyn.ally  included  on  t'le  list  of  the  "Lasic  13"  industtisi 
rj*  inj'eiiiis. 

Tafi.t:  3.  Ba.^i-  indu.^lrial  raw  materials  not 
-.it: ported    bv    l/i ;    Vriitrd    States    {j    any 
signi/iLunt  e.ctcnt.'^ 
Bor^^n. 
Brcmi;,e. 
Calcium. 
Chlon.ne. 
Clays. 
Di.atomit,e. 
Feldspar. 
Cornet. 
iJyaiiite. 
Lithium. 

Magties.um  ( inet.il ) . 
Mica  (hake,  scrap) . 
Molybdenum. 
Nitrogen  (compounds). 
Nitrogen  (gas,  liquids). 
Perlite. 
PhosJphoruE* 
Rhenium. 
Sand  and  gravel. 
Stone   (crashed'. 
Sulfur.' 
Talc. 
I.'ranium. 
Vermiculite. 

•Source:  tr.S.  Bureau  ol  Mines.  IjasPd  on 
1&6&-1972  averages. 

*  Typically  included  on  the  li.-:t  of  the 
"basic    13"    Industrial    raw  material.'. 


TABLE  4.  -  U  S    RfSCRVrS  ANO  RESOURCES  OF  SELECTED  Mr.ERAL  COMf^ODlTlCS  ' 


Commodity 


Units 


Probable 

cumulative 

prunary 

mineral 

oemand 

1971-200C5 


Rf-erves  at 
1971  pr.ccs' 


luciilified      re- 
source; '» 


Hvpot  helical 

ItSOUfCCj  •» 


AlumiiHHB-., - l/illion  shcfl  tons.,.. 

Antimony ,., Thousand  short  tons. 

Arsenic... , do 

Asbestos Million  short  tons 

Barium - do 

Beryllium Thousand  slioil  tons. 

Bismuth - ,,- Million  pounds, 

Boron  , , ,..  Million  short  tons 

Bromine , Billioo  pounds 

Calcium , - B* ion  short  tons 

Cadmium ,., , Million  pounds 

Cesium , ,.  Thousand  pouruls 

Chlorine , , Miltion  short  tons 

Chromium , do —  ., 

Clay, Billion  sliort  tons 

Coal , do 

Cobalt .• Million  poui^ls 

Columbium , , .do 

Construction  Stone Billioo  short  tons 

Crushed   Dimtnsion. , tJiUioa  sbort  tons, . . 

Copper , ds 

Diatomite ..do 

Feldspar MiUion  long  tons 

Fluorine ,  Million  short  toas^.. 

Gallium  Thousand  kilograjts.. 


370 
S22 

soe 

43 

31 

rs 

£1 
5 

12 

5 

560 

550  . 

645 

19 
3 

21 
540 
288  . 

41 

79 

93 

Zi 

38 

39 
281 


13    Very  large KDI. 

110    Small- , ,  Small 

p,  700    (<•)  (■). 

b    Small  InugnilicanL 

45    Very  large., Very  large. 

28 do huge. 

!0   ()  <;). 

40    Very  large Huge. 

17    Huge , Do^ 

Ajeqkii'.e     Very  large.,, Do. 

2to4    (■•) ,.  (•). 

(-) C). 

Aaequate     Huge.     D«. 

, ,  Insignificant-, ,  InsigniJicaaL 

Adequate    Large Varji  kwia. 

AJequate    Huge Huge. 

56    (•)., , (•). 

-       --  ()      - (•). 

Adequate    Large KDI. 

Adequate  do KDI. 

81  do Larg«. 

40    Huge  KDI. 

500  .   ...do., Hot*. 

6    Small.. SmaTL 

Adequate  t)    (•)• 
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Commodity 


Units 


,    Probable 

cumulative 

primary 

mineral 

demand 

1971-200C> 


Reserves  at 
1971  prices' 


Identified      re- 
sources '• 


Hypothetical 
resource  *  * 


bermanium .- ». Thousand  pounds 

J"'"^  - - ^ Million  troy  ounces 

GfaPhiie       ^ Million  short  tons.. 

Gypsum    - _do 

Hafnium Short  tons  , 

ind.ium .-r. Million  troy  ounces 


Million  pounds 
Billion  short  tons 
Million  short  tons 
Million  short  tons 

Thousand  short  tons 
Million  short  tons 
do 

Thousand  flasks' 

Million  pounds 


Mine. 

Iron 

Kyanile 

Lead 

Limestone  and  dolomite 

Lithium       

Magnesium 

Manganese   . 

Mercury       . 

Mica,  sheet, 

Mica,  scrap  andflakes      .1.J^.'..„.^^'_-  Million  short  tons  ' 

Molybdenum  <.. Billion  pounds     ... 

Natural  Gas  -r. Trillion  cubic  feet... 

Nickel        _ -^ Billion  pounds 

Nitrogen     j.. Million  short  tons " 

P"' - .; -  Million  short  tons... 

Petroleum  ^ _  Billion  bairels » 

Phosphorus - Million  short  tons 

f'^ninum .^ Million  troy  ounces 

Potassium   I.. ..4 Million  short  tons 

Pumice      .-.,..* do 

Raie  earths i """..  Thousand  short  tons 

"henium ...' -. Thousand  pounds 

Sodium.  ^ Million  short  tons 

Sand  and  giavel      .- Billion  short  tons 

Scandium ^ Kilograms.. 

Silver ...i.. Million  troy  ounces         

Strontium ^ Thousand  short  tons 

Sulfur - MilHon  long  Ions 

TwC. .^ Million  short  tons 

JPO"*"" *. T.'iousand  short  Ions      

Titanium -^ Million  short  tons 

Tungsten .- Million  pounds 

Uranium ^ Thousand  short  Ions..     . 

Vanadium .-^ do 


?!"<:       ^ Million  short  tons 

Ziiconium.. -• do 


1.60O 

293 

2 

726 

1,280 

19 

269 

3 

9 

34 

183 
b2 

1,730 

62 

7 

3 

1,098 

U 

1.018 

43 

276 

208 

16 

216 

208 

452 

350 

1.160 

S4 

554 

4,400 

771   . 

514 

52 

21 

32 

1,000 

1.240 

471 

62 

4 


900  (.)    (.). 

82     Large  KDI. 

Verylarge KDI. 

350    Huge  .       Huge. 

Adequate  («)    («) 

11  («)    («). 

225    Very  large  .  Do. 

2  .         do     Do. 

15    Huge Do. 

17     Large  Moderate. 

do  KOI. 

2.767     Hug»  Huge. 

Adequate  .         do  Do 

Large  ..   KDI. 

75    Small  KDI. 

Insignificant  _  Very  large. 

250     Huge Huge. 

6     .  do        Do. 

279     Moderate  .     .  Large 

(')    Large      K8I. 

Adequate    Huge         .      .           .  Huge. 
Adequate do.     KDI. 

38  Large.         Large. 

39  Very  large Huge 

1     Moderate  Large 

50    Very  large Huge. 

200    (•)  ._ _     (<). 

5,045    Huge KOI 

400    (<) («), 

Adequate    Huge Huge. 

Adequate    Large. .   KOI. 

Adequate    ('')  (i) 

1.300     Moderate.  Large. 

Huge    .  Huge 

75  do Do. 

150    Verylarge Do 

2 do KDI 

33 do.    Verylarge. 

175    Moderate Moderate 

130    Large Large. 

115    Very  large KDI 

30  .         do Very  large. 

4     Large  KDI. 


'From   Final  report  of  the  National  Commissioa  on  Materials  Policy  table  4  Bl    np  4B8  9 

'  As  estimated  by  U.S.  Bureau  ol  Mines,  1973. 

Mdentihed  resources  are  dehned  as  including  reserves  and  materials  other  than  reserves  which 
•  re  essentially  well  known  as  to  location,  extent  and  grade  and  which  may  be  exploitable  in  the 
future  under  more  favorable  economic  conditions  or  with  improvements  in  technology. 

>  Resource  appraisal  terms:  Huge— Domestic  resources  (ol  the  category  shown)  are  greater  than 
10  times  the  minimum  anticipated  cumulative  demand  (MACD)  between  the  years  1971  and  2000 
Very  large— Domestic  resources  are  2  to  10  tinies  the  MACD  Large—Domestic  resources  are 
approximately  75  percent  to  twice  the  MACD.  Moiferale— Domestic  resources  are  approximately  35 

TABLE    5-U.S.    RESERVES    (1971    PRICES)    AND    KNOWN,       

IDENTIFIED  MINERAL  COMMODITY  RESOURCES  IN  TERMS 
OF  MINIMUM  ANTICIPATED  CUMULATIVE  DEMAND 
(MACD)  TO  THE  YEAR  2'000  ' 


IS/vrn"  ,  '  °,  '^  **^^°  Small -Domestic  resources  are  approximately  10  to  35  percent  of  the 
MACD  Insignificant-Oomestic  resources  are  less  than  10  percent  of  the  MACD.  KDMKnowndata 
sXurtace  ""'"^  "     estimated  because  of  insuffic  ent  geological  knowledge  ol  surtace  or 

sSSden.iS°reirurc;s  ""'''^"^'"«''.  ""'  ^-'"^^""y  P^^^'ctable,  deposits  of  materials 
"76  1b.  flasks. 

•  Less  than  I  unit. 

•  42  gal. 


Resources  adequate  h)  meet  MACD 


Inadequate  fo  meet  MACD 


>10- 


2  to  10 


0  75  to  2 


0  35  to  0.75 


<0.35 


Resources  adequate  to  meet  MACB 


>10 


2  to  10 


0.7540  2 


Bromine.     . 

Aluminum  - 

Arsenic' 

Chlorine.     . 

Banum 

Clay.' 

Coal 

Beryllium    ._ 

Construction 
stooe. 

Diatomite 

Boron 

Coppp  = 

Feldspar 

.    . .  Calcium 

GaliuHi.' 

Gypsum 

Graphite 

,  Gold. 

Kyanile Iodine .  Hafnium' 

Lithium .  Iron' Lead.' 

Magnesium _.  Phosphorus' Limestone  and 

dolomite. 
Mica  (flake,  scrap)  .   .  Potassium'  Manganese' 

Molybdenum Talc.    .  .   Nickel' 

Nitrogen Throium Petroleum. 

Peat Titanium Pumice.' 

Rare  earths.. Vanadium..   .  Rhenium, - 

Sodium Zinc'..  .    .   Sand  and  giavel. 

Strontium Scandium. < 

Sullur'-. Uranium. 

Zirconium. 


Cadmium" Antimony. 

Germanium' Asbestos 

l"<li"'"' Bismuth.' 

Natural  gas  < ...  Chromium' 

Platinum* _ Cobalt' 

Silver'..    Fluorine. 

Tungsten'..., Mercury.' 

Mica,  sheet ' 
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Resources>  MACH) 


Known 


Hypothetical 


All  resources<MACD 


Resou.;e  pictwe  unc'.«a» 


Resources  not 
mentioned  m    iC". 
tihle 


Lead(36)' 

Gvp^um  (34) 

P,.iif34) 

Pftioieum  (32) 

I  u'i(oie)(i8;- 

V  \,iiiiniiu  (27) 

fjpper  (l"))' 

Sluiie  (dimension)  (S), 

R.ve  e.irths(6) 

^'.^eneslum  (5) . 

Sc"lfaiii(5) 


'  Classified  according  to  re'our-e  f^'iTi.^le'  nl  tr-ijlc  J.  Vi'jfs  i"  p.~i': 
itijiortect,  t3^en  from  table  2. 


«*s  arp  |"'5,'-ren'.'if:'S 


".-il!y  includeil  oi  the  '.''!  of  1 


ic  13"  industrial  i?/:  malerials. 


CKl'^T:    U.S.    DEPENDtriCY    ON    EORriGii    SOORi; 
SELECTED  RAW  M.UERIALS,  19^2 


E-R 


Item 


Percent 


Peicci.; 
iinjjurti-d 


'  NCMP  hnal  report.  latAe  4.B.1,  pp.  48  8.  9. 

'  Typically  included  on  the  list  ol  the  "basic  13"  indusliul 
raw  materials. 

'  Based  upon  reserves  (1971  puces).  Identified  resourrcs  net 
given. 

<  Reserves  (1971  piices)  consideied  "adequate."  Identified 
resources  not  given, 

'Resources  considered  adequate  provJei  hypi|helical  re- 
sources aie  included. 


TABLE      6. -DOMESTIC  RESOURCE  SITUATION  FOR  BASIC  INDUSTRIAL  RAW  MATERIALS  CURRENTLY  IMPORTED  IN  SIGNIFICANT  AMOUNTS' 


Resources>  MACD 


Known 


Hypothetical 


All  resources<MACD 


Resource  picture  unclear 


Resources  not 
mentioned  in  NCMP 
table 


Hafnium  (100) 
Scandium  (100) 


m'?^'''*fii5'°''^ Chromium  (100)' Cesium  (100) Corundum  (100) 

.,      .        ,,„.,  .Patinum(99) Indium  (100).. Cobalt  (100) Rhodium  (100) 

Srontium    100)  S''r^'°>V-. -  Antimony  (95) Columbium  (100) ...."■  RuSm  (100) 

Ziconiumn"oo>^"^ Natuul  gas  (4) Asbestos  (84) Mercury  (83)  ...' Tantalum  (100) 

Nickel  (90)'.."..... V '^ -  ^■^l^T"'?^ 

Iodine   86) :.:: -; - -  Thallium  (10). 


Gold  (80) 
Zinc  (68)' 

Gallium  (64)   

Thoiium  (60) 
Beiryllium(53).. 
Potassium  (45) ». 
Banum  (39) 


Silicon  (5). 


A 


f 


Artificial    and   natural  abra- 
sives     .  (;1) 

C.mada  93  7 

France.. ,.   ....  I.  g 

Aluiiiirium    (unwrouglit    ex- 

cludingore) ,  (Vj) 

Canada /(,.'} 

Norway 8,  H 

Ghana     ..,,..    ,  5  7 

United  Kingdom .    .  4.  i) 

Aiiliinony     (including     un- 

wrought  ore) i  (.18; 

South  Africa 47.8 

Mexico..   24.2 

Boliwa .  11   ■) 

China. 7.  7 

China  (Mainland) 2.8 

A.  be^tos  (elude) (..'.;i) 

Canada       .  i)7. 2 

South  Africa 2.1 

pjuxile .                   -.(9?) 

JamLic; 63.6 

Surinam 19.6 

Dominican  Republic 7.9 

Haiti 3.8 

Guyana. 2.8 

Beryllium  (ore) _  ■  (3*^; 

Brazil 52.5 

South  Africa 24.5 

Argentina. 7.4 

Angola 3.3 

Bismuth .         '  C'^) 

Peru 28.1 

Mexico    25.8 

United  Kingdom 21.0 

Japan 10.4 

Cadmium  (metal) i  (33; 

Mexico... 35.6 

Canada,. 30.0 

Australia 11.4 

Peru 8.3 

Belgium. 6.1 

Chrome  (ore) i  (Fiii) 

USSR 40.9 

South  Africa 23.5 

Philippines 12.4 

Tuikey 9.5 

Rhodesia 8.7 

Cihalt(unwrought). .   .       i  (100) 

Zaire 38.9 

B^l^ium 25.6 

Finland. ...  99 

Zambia 8  ?           * 

Noiway 7.0 

Columbium     and    tantalum 

(ores),  ;  (inn; 

Brazil 60.8 

Nigeria..  14.S 

Australia 9.0 

Canada 4.1 

Cuppei  (uiiinanulactured) '  (15) 

C:inada 45.  4 

Peru 18.6 

Chile 11.4 

Philippines 12.2 

Mexico 3.9 

Feldspar  end  other  natural 

mineral  fluxes -(K)) 

Can,i{la 98.3 

Frrronickel ,  .    .,.          -(68) 

I  reiich  Pacific  Islands 71.1 

U'jniiiiicaii  Republic 13. 1) 

Greece 7.9 

Japan _ 4.1 

Ferrochromium  (not]  over  3 

percent  carbon)^ ...          '(5") 

South  Africa ^  31.2 

Jjpan. 20.8 

Sweden 15.4 

Turkey... 10.2 

Norway 9.7 

ftlrjrteiia 4.7 


Vnlue  of 

1972 

imports 

(Ihou- 

sjiids) 


J'lO.'!'!! 


11,754 

87,  ;;2 

151  012 
i 

1.  al 
6,  KO 

5,572 

27.627 
30  650 

4  "O 
315,335 


C,  'j72 


23  32? 


Percent 
Percmt     imported 


Vdlue  of 

1972 

impodi 

(Ihou- 

Sdjid;)  Item 


Fcnochrornium  (o.'ei  o  per- 
cent caibon) i(;?9)      sii  :'86 

South  Afiita..    ...  41  7 

Pholes.i...  15.4 

Fii.lanil  .   8.2 

Yugoslavia  ...  7.2 

Biaiil 5.8 

Norway 5.2 

Japan 5. 1  ^ 

Ferromanpanese., .  '(27)        49,2'6 

South  Africa 44.0 

Franca 28.5 

Japan...   ..    .,  8.5 

Norway , 7.3 

India  ,     ,    ,    ,, 3.6 

Fluoispar  (o>9r  97   peiceiil 

calcium  fluoride) -  t87)        34,115 

Maxico..   .  .   66.  0 

Spain _   18.9 

Italy 10.4 

South  Africa 2.  0 

Fi,uorspar  (not  over  97  per- 
cent calcium  fluoride) »  (81)        13,426 

Mexico 96.3 

South  Aliica 3.1 

C'sphite.. .,        :  (99)  3,  "31 

Mexico...     28.5 

Malagasy 22.1 

Ceylon 16.9 

West  Germany 15.7 

Nar*ay  (based  on  Value)..  U.O 

GypsBtn  (crude) ^  ;40)  18,312 

CnuiU 76.6 

Mexico IS.  0 

Jamaica 5.7 

Iron      ore i  (^)        415,9'.3 

Canada 50.3 

Vsaazuela 30.2 

Liberia 7.6 

Peru. 3.6 

Brazil,... 3.1 

lion  and  steel  scrap -  r29)  11,7li 

Canada.... 77.2 

Mexico. 16.9 

Jamaica 11.7 

Jet  fuel  1  fS)       ??''  "«1 

Netherlands  ^ltilles 29.7 

Trinidad 19.2 

Venezuela 16.5 

Bahamas 9.9 

Bahrain 4.2 

r.l.--rcury     ., .         :  (83)  f  '  il 

Canada 47.9 

Mexico  19.2 

Algeria 10.5 

Spain 6.3 

Uorwav 4.6 

Natural  ruhtier '(100)        150.  r"-! 

Malaysia 37.7 

Indonesia,. 36.0 

Singapore  8.3 

Liberia  _ 6.8 

Thailand 5.4 

Potach  (potassium  chloride) -('9)        li6,6'jl 

Canada   .,.   94.3 

Israel     ,. 3.6 

Silver  (ore  and  metal) :  (.;4)         L9,9'8 

Canada   ,„ ._  56.1 

Peru        ."^ 19.1 

■Mexico     .jgi 17.9 

Lead  (oninonutactured) ...  _  (21)        76  -SI 

Canada,.   32.5 

Peiu.         20.2 

Australia 18.S 

Mexico  .  12.9 

United  Kingdom .  3.9 

Magnesium         (unwrouglrt, 

waste,  and  scrap) '(5)          2,454 

Canada 36.0 

West  Germany. 24.S 

Netheriands 11.5 

Belgium 6.7 

South  Aiiica..„ 4.2 


Perco-t 
Per.:e,it    inpories 


Valurof 
1972 

imports 

(thou- 
Sdnd:,) 


f.'.ar,Ra,-,e'e  (o'e). 

(i.ibon 3?.0 

ijrazil 14  4 

Zaire T.  7 

Sfiulh  Afiita 6  7 

Au.-tid'ia ;    1 

Mex:cu.    ...    . ,. 4.  9 

r.atural  gis ,,    . 

Canada S9.  1 

nickel  (ore).,. 

Canada..       .  99, 8 

P'  .rnium     group    (ore    and 

men's) 

I  .ited  Kingdom. ""  3 

US.S.R          411  5 

Srjth  Afiica ._ J.-.5 

Japan,  _   ._ 6  1 

St-dium  t'liuiiae 

WexMO   .     :5.i 

Csna'ia  2?.  4 

Bahamas ;5.5 

Ch.le 5.3 

Switur 

Canada 76.3 

Mexico.,   13.6 

T.n    (unwroughl,    including 

ore)  .  

(:i)  Ore:  Boli^-ia lUO.O 

(h)  Unwroughl  tin  aili.js; 

Malaysia .  f!  ? 

Thailand i;.9 

AustidUa 4  11 

lndon?:;a_.   ,, 3.7 

Petroleum  iciuiie  

Canada jj,  3 

Venezuela 18  4 

Nigeria   , 9,6 

Saudi  AiOjia 8.2 

ladonesia j.  6.4 

Lib^a 4.6 

Aigeiia..     3.5 

Resirfual  fuel 

Venezuela .-43.5 

Netherlands  Antilles 20.1 

Trinidad 9.  1 

Bahamas...         ?  3 

Italy 3.6 

U:;fi Dished  oil . . 

Venezuela _..,._  32.  1 

Netheiland-  Amilles 19.2 

Canada 15  7 

Trinidad 5  1' 

Di: filiate  fuel  oil... 

Venezuela 31,0 

Netherlands  Antilles .  16  1 

Bahamas 15.3 

Italy lO.S 

Tungsten  (ore).  -   , 

Canada       .    .. ?b  >' 

Thailand.. !5  ! 

Peru ,  1'  "* 

Bolivia   i(  4 

Korea  (South) Ed 

A'jstialia. 6  7 

West  Germany  .....  4   t 

Z  .:  (LnTnanuf?ttuieo).   .   , 

C^inada..     .       .  55  ^ 

Wexi'.o ,. 7.3 

Australia 60 

Ptru. 5  6 

Belsium 6  6 

West  GeiiiiaiiV 4,5 

J.'.,  VI...,     ;.    .   .    .  4.3 


'  Perc^nta^e  in  paien.theses  is  the  estimated  1972  rstio  of 
importation  to  apparent  domestic  consumption  as  calrciated 
hv  ihe  U.S,  T,ri(;  Commrion.  See  Bfiefmg  Paper  No  2  prepared 
fur  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  entitled  "Comparison 
of  Ra>ii.is  ol  i;;iports  to  Anjsreit  Co,i-uniptijn,  1968  7t,"  V.iv 
197.^. 

-[■'.n:3!-!  .■e-'.i.t3fe. 


rs)    ':■'■  --6 


•  (5)       40 ;  3G0 

■  :•)      --•  "91 


1(7)         11,979 


(11)         16,  ??3 


I  ("5)     :;!  'it-T 


;:!)  2  :.t.9,  rs 


(63)   1,  ro,  :'2 


,j-)      i-::  1.1 


,;l')      i:vr.i 


(17)       v.:i 


o~)    2o:,r-s7 


Source 


dala 


cou'itry  ; 


U.S.  Pure-iu  of  i:,» 


Census.  "U.S.  Imports  tor  Consumption  and  General  Ir'ipoits. 
TSUSA  Commodity  and  Couitfy."  Report  FT  246,  19";  annual. 
Washii  :g;o,i,  1973. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Perhaps  as  Im- 
portant as  the  information  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  attached  data,  are  some  of 
the  implications  which  must  be  derived 
from  it. 

One  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
extraction  of  a  mineral  or  material  and 
its  conversion  into  a  consumer  product 
is  a  wide  one.  Involving  the  complexity 
of  industrial  structure  and  various  eco- 
nomic realities. 

There  are  three  basic  stages  in  con- 
verting raw  materials  to  a  usable  item: 
extraction  or  growth,  processing  and  re- 
fining, and  manufacturing  of  good^. 

In  the  production  of  some  items — cars 
and  trucks,  for  example,  different  com- 
panies may  be  involved:  one  may  mine 
iron  ore,  another  process  it  into  pig  iron 
and  steel,  and  still  another  manufacture 
the  end  item  or  even  parts  for  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  One  en- 
tity may  grow  timber,  another  process  it 
into  lumber,  and  a  third  convert  it  into 
tables  or  chairs. 

In  other  cases,  companies  are  inte- 
grated. A  single  company,  for  example, 
may  own  bauxite  mines  in  Jamaica,  re- 
fining and  processing  facilities,  and 
plants  which  manufacture  aluminum 
foil  and  other  end  products. 

The  first  step  In  obtaining  materials 
is  taking  them  from  their  raw  state.  In 
the  case  of  ores,  this  generally  means 
mining.  In  the  case  of  nonfood  agricul- 
tm-al  products,  such  as  rubber  and  cot- 
ton, it  means  growth  and  harvesting. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  companies 
involved  in  the  extraction  of  ores,  a 
small  number  are  said  to  dominate.  Sta- 
tistics developed  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, for  example.  Indicate  that  most 
of  the  free  world  copper  Industry  is  under 
the  control  of  10  companies,  the  alumi- 
num Industry,  6;  and  the  nickel  Industry 
4. 

Whether  large  or  small,  extraction 
companies  face  a  niunber  of  difficulties. 
In  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, In  the  world  at  large,  many  of  the 
richest  and  easiest  to  mine  ores — such  as 
the  Mesabl  Range — ^have  already  been 
claimed.  Thus,  less  rich  and  less  accessi- 
ble ores  must  be  used,  at  increased  costs. 
Furthermore,  the  extraction  process  cre- 
ates a  number  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. Waste  Is  one.  Often  4  or  5  tons  of 
earth  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of 
minerals.  In  the  case  of  copper,  the  sit- 
uation is  particularly  striking:  only  8  to 
10  pounds  of  copper  can  be  extracted 
from  a  ton  of  ore. 

For  those  companies  which  have 
sought  foreign  sources,  there  are  another 
set  of  factors  with  which  to  deal.  Foreign 
countries  today  want  greater  control 
over  their  resources,  greater  financial  re- 
turns, and  increased  Investment  in  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing  plants. 

At  the  processing  and  refining  stage, 
there  are  apparently  as  many  difficulties 
as  at  the  extraction  stage.  In  fact,  some 
have  argued  that  the  critical  issue  is  not 
the  availability  of  natural  resources,  but 
the  lack  of  processing  and  refining 
facilities. 

There  Is  some  evidence  to  substantiate 
this.  U.S.  zinc  smelting  capacity  has 
dropped  by  half  In  recent  years.  The  ca- 
pacity to  produce  finished  steel  products 


Is  probably  greater  than  the  capacity  to 
produce  iron  ingot.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  $160  billion  will  have  to  be  invested 
in  new  plants  and  facilities  before  the 
end  of  the  century  if  demand  is  to  be 
met. 

In  addition,  there  are  major  environ- 
mental difficulties  at  the  processing  level, 
with  sulfur  pollution  being  a  main  one. 
A  second  implication  relates  to  the  im- 
pact on  the  economic  system. 

First,  there  is  employment.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  extrac- 
tion, processing,  or  refining  of  materials. 
As  an  example,  in  1972,  some  15,000  were 
involved  in  iron  ore  mining,  40,000  in 
scrap,  but  795,000  in  the  total  iron  and 
steel  industry.  Furthermore,  materials 
translate  directly  into  jobs  in  all  seg- 
ments of  manufacturing.  If  there  is  no 
steel,  no  macliinery  parts,  trucks  or  cars 
cannot  be  built.  If  there  is  no  aluminum, 
there  will  be  no  manufacturing  of  alumi- 
num cans. 

Second,  materials  mean  products — 
items  we  all  need,  want  and  expect,  items 
which  make  our  living  easier,  safer, 
healthier,  and  more  enjoyable.  Materials 
obviously  contribute  to  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts although  the  contribution  is,  in 
some  cases,  rather  small.  For  some  20 
years,  the  costs  of  metals,  building  ma- 
terials, and  wood  products  has,  in  rela- 
tive terms,  been  rather  stable,  but  rising 
materials  costs  could  have  far-reaching 
implications  for  product  prices  in  the 
future. 

Third,  materials  availability  and  cost 
bear  directly  on  the  profits  of  industiy, 
the  amount  of  capital  investments  It  can 
make  in  future  facilities,  the  revenue  it 
pays  the  government,  the  dividends  it 
pays  its  stockholders  and  the  increased 
benefits  it  can  provide  for  Its  employees. 
Fourth,  there  Is  the  impact  on  trade 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

Materials  policy  is  also  deeply  inter- 
twined with  governmental  economic  de- 
cisions. Two  devaluations  of  the  dollar 
made  U.S.  Imported  materials  higher 
than  they  had  been.  The  devaluations 
plus  price  ceiling  at  home  made  some 
U.S.  products — fertilizer  and  copper,  for 
example — not  only  good  buys  on  the 
world  market  but  also  more  profitable  to 
sell  there,  reducing  U.S.  supplies. 

A  third  implication  concerns  the  in- 
creasing Interdependence  among  nations. 
No  single  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  aU 
the  materials  needed  for  an  Industrial  so- 
ciety. The  result  is  that  trade  Is  a  life- 
line of  development  and  economic 
growth.  In  addition,  many  nations  seek 
materials  abroad  because  they  can  be 
obtained  less  expensively  there. 

The  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  are 
currently  responsible  for  the  production 
of  some  66  percent  of  the  world's  metals, 
but  they  use  some  90  percent.  Copper  is  a 
good  example.  While  production  in  the 
industrialized  world  runs  about  62  per- 
cent, use  Is  94  percent. 

At  present,  most  of  the  Western  Indus- 
trialized nations  depend  on  trade  among 
themselves  and  trade  with  less  developed 
nations  for  raw  materials,  but  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  working  to  de- 
velop its  mineral  resources,  and  China  are 
potential  suppliers  of  additional  mate- 
rials in  the  future. 


Finally,  there  is  the  implication  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  in  materials  avail- 
ability and  policy. 

The  Government  is,  first  of  all,  a  stock- 
piler  of  those  items  which  it  considers 
vital  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  While 
the  stockpile  is  maintained  for  security 
purposes,  its  existence — and  tlie  amount 
of  the  various  materials  which  it  con- 
tains— have,  an  economic  impact,  simply 
because  th€j-  are  there  and  are  some- 
times sold. 

The  Government  is  also  involved  in  the 
materials  field  because  of  the  large  ex- 
panses of  federally  owned  resources.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  right  to  over  1.2  billion  acres  with 
mineral  resources,  including  public 
lands,  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  min- 
eral, but  not  surface  land,  rights.  For 
these  resources,  it  must  pursue  a  bal- 
anced policy  of  conservation,  use  and, 
where  appropriate,  resource  renewal. 

Finally,  the  policies  of  the  Government 
impinge  directly  upon  the  activities  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  materials  field : 
from  strip  mining  and  land  use,  to  pol- 
lution controls,  to  depletion  allowances, 
to  tax  credits  and  deferrals,  to  trade  and 
tariff  policies,  to  assistance  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to 
general  economic  policies  such  as  inter- 
est rates,  rates  of  iiifiation  which  are  per- 
mitted, and  economic  stabilization 
moves. 

At  the  moment,  some  50  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  materials  fields.  In 
many  instances,  the  scope  of  activities  is 
specialized  and  limited.  All  are,  however, 
ultimately  interrelated,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  need  for  consoUdation  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  a  more  comprehensive 
policy. 

Development  of  such  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  creation  of  a  proper  mecha- 
nism for  monitoring  and  evaluating  de- 
velopments in  the  materials  field  are 
needed  now,  and  I  hope  we  can  move  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jectives in  the  near  future.  " 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  it  does 
not  appear  that  anyone  is  waiting  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed  at  this  point. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  NO-FAULT 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE- 
PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
bate and  any  votes  which  might  occur 
on  S.  354,  the  following  staff  members 
be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor: 
Mr.  Kenneth  Lazarus,  Mr.  Peter  Chum- 
bris,  and  Mr.  Michael  Granfleld. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  mem^ 
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bers  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
given  floor  privileges  at  all  times  during 
the  debate  and  votes  on  S.  3S\:  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe,  Mr.  Pankopf ,  Mr.  Joost/itfr.  Clan- 
ton,  Mr.  Merlis,  Mr.  Sterrett.  Mr.  Alli- 
son, Ms.  Lieber,  and  Mr.  Condos;  and 
from  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary-, 
Mr.  Mullen  and  Mr.  Shaip. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL     NO-FAULT     MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  I^resident.  I  ask  uiaan- 
imous  consent  that  tiie  Senate  proceed 
to  tlie  coiisideralion  ol  the  unfliiished 
busiiiess,  anid  that  it  be  Uid  bMoi£  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlae  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistatit  legislative  clork  read  ths 
bill  by  title,  as  follows; 

A  bin  (S.  354)  to  eEtabli;>lx  a  imtlouwUle 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  Inrurance  a.s  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  iisItir  a  motor  vehicle 
on  public  roadways  In  order  to  proraote  and 
refulAte  interstate  commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  S.  354,  the  National  No-Pault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  be.  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
Mil  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  - 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  of  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  M066.  Mr.  President,  on  advice  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  it  Is  apprrently  im- 
necessary,  at  least  at  this  time,  to  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  therefore  I  withdraw  that 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate begins  its  consideration  of  S.  354, 
the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Act,  I  think  it  ts  of  great  impor- 
tance that  we  understand  the  history  of 
this  legislation  and  the  events  th»t  have 
preceded  It.  Indeed,  for  about  5  years 
we  have  been  concerned  with  a  national 
no-fault  Insurance  bUl,  and  as  th«  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  wont  .to  say, 
I  am  convinced  that  Its  time  ha«  come 
and  that  we  must  move  on  with  this 
legislation. 


THB  r»Di.T  wrrn  N^rtotriAN  no-faui-t 

Mr.  President,  on  April  5,  1974,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  again  turned  his  back  on  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  and  per- 
sonally decided  to  continue  to  support 
certain  segments  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try and  those  lawyers  of  the  United 
States  who  earn  a  comfortable  living  at 
the  expense  of  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims. On  April  5.  the  Preridont  ignored 
the  advice  of  his  advisers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranp^portation  who  support 
S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Art.  He  pi-ofcfsed  his 
support  for  no-fault  as  "an  idea  whose 
time  has  come."  but  washed  his  hand.s 
of  the  matter  by  insistin,^:  on  State, 
rather  than  Federal,  legislation.  The 
President  maintained  that: 

Legislative  nctfon  In  this  area  should  be 
left  up  to  the  States,  who  are  In  a  l)etter  posi- 
tion to  know  the  specific  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

When  it  conies  to  the  i^sue  of  health 
insurance,  however,  tlie  President  wisely 
rejects  the  argument  that  the  States  are 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  specific 
needs  of  their  people  and  advocates  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  establish  Federal 
standards  for  health  insurance  reform. 
The  President's  decision  once  again  to 
abandon  the  American  consumer  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  those  \\ho  argue  that 
the  President  has  lost  the  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely — that  he  ignores  the  advice  of 
his  own  departmental  representatives 
and  follows  tlie  counsel  of  those  who  ex- 
amine issues  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  expediency. 

Let  me.  review  for  the  Senate  the 
Nixon  administration's  record  on  no- 
fault  automobile  Insurance  reform.  This 
record  will  permit  Senators  to  ju6ge 
wliether  the  President's  latest  decision 
with  regard  to  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance reform  was  based  on  political  ex- 
pediency or  considered  Judgment. 

The  Nixon  administration  first  became 
involved  in  the  question  of  no-Iault  auto- 
mobile Insurance  reform  when  it  took 
charge  of  the  congressionally  mandated 
Department  of  Transportation  study  of 
the  automobile  compensation  system 
which  had  been  initiated  in  1968.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  did  not 
falter  at  this  jimcture.  but  proceeded 
with  diligence  and  dedication  to  probe 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  lia- 
bility-based automobile  Insurance  system 
and  to  examine  the  advantages  of  a  nttv 
system  of  no-fault  insurance. 

By  June  of  1970,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  completed  Its  basic 
studies  and  begun  preparing  Its  final  re- 
port. By  August  of  1970,  a  draft  of  the 
report  had  been  presented  to  Secretary 
Volpe,  and  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee had  scheduled  hearings  for  Sep- 
tember to  receive  the  final  report.  Sec- 
retary Volpe  went  so  far  as  to  draft  a 
statement  recommending  a  quick  phas- 
ing in  of  a  no-fault  system  to  be  Intro- 
duced nationwide  on  a  uniform  time 
schedule  in  accordance  with  national 
standards.  The  di-aft  stetement  con- 
tinued; 

A  nAttooal  approach  seems  best  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Motor  vehicle  travel  a«  an  In- 
terstate activity  of  majof  proportions  and  a 


consistent  minimum  standard  for  accident 
reparations  inrolvlng  all  of  the  motoring 
public,  wherever  tbey  travel,  would  be  sound 
public  policy.  If  basic  reparations  reform  i.s 
left  wholly  to  Individual  State  Initiative,  11 
will  most  likely  be  exceedingly  Blow  in  com- 
ing and  Involve  a  nnraber  of  different,  prr- 
hnjjs  conflicting;,  npproarhes. 

Uiifortunatfl:.-,  tiie  V.'hits  Hou.se  did 
not  peiTuit  Secretary  Volpe  to  present  his 
tostimony.  Instead,  ihc  administration 
iiistructed  Secretaiv  Volpe  to  tell  the 
Senate  Coinmeice  Committee  that  the 
Depaitmeut  liad  found  many  weaknesses 
ill  the  present  system  and  would  submit, 
ius  final  report  early  in  the  92d  Congre.s.s. 
liy  adopting  tliis  couise  of  action,  the 
Nixon  administration  avoided  going  on 
record  for  no-fault  insurance  piior  to 
toe  November  1870,  oongiessional  elec- 
tions. 

In  March  1971,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  asked  to  present  its  final  re- 
port on  the  automobile  compensation 
svstem  and  its  recommendations  for 
cliange.  Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
report  and  recommendations,  press  ac- 
counts related  how  the  administration, 
represented  by  Peter  Flanagan  in  the 
White  Honse,  tiled  to  aiTive  at  a  position 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  insurance 
industry.  It  was  reported  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position  was  watered  down 
considerably  after  representatives  of  All- 
state Insurance  Co.  met  with  then  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans,  who 
intervened  in  their  behalf  in  the  White 
House  decisionmaiung. 

On  March  18.  1871,  Secretary  Volpe 
put  the  Nixon  «dininistratio.i  squarely 
on  record  in  favor  of  no-fault  ant^mobilc 
insurance  reform.  The  reform  plan  fa- 
vored by  the  administration  wae  not 
minimal  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
reform,  which  has  been  passed  by  many 
States.  The  report  recommended  very 
high  levels  of  medical  and  rehabilitation 
expense,  at  least  3  years  of  wage  loss 
protection.  3  years  of  tost  services  bene- 
fits, and  limitations  on  the  right  to  sue. 
With  respect  to  intangible  losses,  the 
administration  recommended  that: 

No  person  cboald  recover  for  Intangible 
loeses  anless  be  estabUabes  tihat  b»  suffered 
permanent  Impairment  or  loas  of  function, 
or  permaoent  iliiHguzevaeat.  or  tfaat  be  in- 
curred persooal  medical  ezpenfies  (excluding 
hospital  expenses)  as  a  result  of  the  accident 
!n  excess  of  a  rather  high  dollar  threshold. 

While  endorsing  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive no-fault  insurance  program.  Secre- 
tary Volpe  put  the  administration  firmly 
on  record  against  any  Federal  legislation 
at  that  time.  Secretary  Volpe,  speaking 
for  President  Nixon,  said  that  the  States 
should  move  to  enact  no -fault  plans  and 
ask  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  in-glng 
tlie  States  to  act  in  oompliance  with  the 
recommendations  Inchaded  in  the  final 
report.  Secretary  Volpe  said: 

Both  the  Congreae  and  tbe  Kxecutlve 
Brancb  should  izieafiure  tb«  state's  progres.s 
toward  these  goals  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 


Congressional  proponents  of  no-fault 
automobile  insurance  reform  were  not 
persuaded  that  the  States  would  take 
appropriate  uniform  action  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  Several  of  us  held 
the  view  expressed  in  the  initial  Volpe 
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statement  that  was  never  delivered.  That 
statement  said: 

If  basic  reparations  reform  is  left  wholly 
to  Individual  state  laltlattve.  It  will  most 
likely  be  exceedingly  slow  In  coming  and 
Involve  a  number  of  different,  perhaps  con- 
flicting, approaches. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  continued  to  consider  pro- 
posals creating  a  national  system  of  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance.  As  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  proceeded  to  develop  na- 
tional legislation,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion continued  to  reiterate  its  opposition 
to  Federal  action  and  expressed  its  con- 
fidence that  the  States  in  their  1971  and 
1972  legislative  sessions  would  undertake 
meaningful  reform.  At  the  end  of  1971, 
39  States  had  considered  no -fault  at 
some  time  during  their  legislative  ses- 
sions. Only  one  State  had  enacted  a  no- 
fault  plan  that  even  began  to  approach 
the  recommendations  ol  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. That  State  was  Florida. 
Massachusetts  had  enacted  a  minima] 
no-fault  plan  in  1970. 

Concerned  about  the  lack  of  State 
progress  and  the  failure  to  achieve  any 
kind  of  uniformity,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration turned  to  the  National  Conflr- 
ence  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  and  asked  them  to  begin  drafting 
a  model  State  no-fault  insiu-ance  plan. 
Aware  than  the  proponents  of  Federal 
legislation  would  watch  very  closely  the 
progress  of  State  no-fault  legislation  In 
the  early  months  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  the  Nixon  administration 
began  early  in  1972  to  threaten  the  States 
with  Federal  action  if  they  did  not  move 
In  the  area  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance reform.  In  a  Chicago  speech, 
January  10, 1972,  Mrs.  Knauer,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  said  emphatically  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  press  for  a  national  no-fault 
automobile  Insurance  law  unless  the 
States  enacted  such  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  strangle-hold  that 
trial  lawyers  had  on  mtmy  State  legis- 
latures, Mrs.  Knauer  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  Janu- 
ary 25  and  asked  that  organization  to  In- 
vestigate the  lobbying  techniques  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
which  she  branded  as  "devious,  mislead- 
ing, and  blatantly  self-serving."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  American  Bar  Association 
rejected  Mrs.  Knauer's  request  to  Inves- 
tigate the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation. 

State  reform  was  effectively  stymied 
as  one  by  one  the  legislatures  considered 
and  rejected  no-fault  or  appointed  a 
study  ccmunlsslon. 

As  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
began  executive  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional no-fault  proposal  in  April  1972, 
Secretary  Volpe  was  glvoi  a  chance  to 
respond  favorably  to  Federal  Initiatives 
when  asked  for  a  summary  of  State  ac- 
tion and  the  administration  position  in 
light  of  the  deplorable  record  of  State 
inaction. 

"Hie  Nixon  administration  remained 
Immovable,  even  thotigh  Secretary  Volpe 
wrote  to  Senator  Mkawjaov  that: 


In  all  candor,  those  of  us  who  would  like 
to  see  the  States  do  the  Job  themselves  can 
hardly  be  heartened  by  their  actions  to 
date  this  year. 

Secretary  Volpe  said,  however,  that  it 
was  "too  early  to  pass  final  judgment" 
because  there  were  more  than  20  State 
legislatures  still  capable  of  taking  some 
kind  of  action. 

By  the  end  of  May  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  States  still  actively  consider- 
ing no-faiUt  Insurance  reform.  On  the 
basis  of  this  State  inaction  and  their  own 
predisposition  toward  national  uniform- 
ity, 13  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee — including  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  members — voted  to  report 
out  a  national  no-fault  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance bill  which  would  force  States  to 
enact  reform  plans  meeting  Federal 
standards. 

To  this  threat  of  Federal-State  action 
the  President  himself  responded.  The 
President  sent  a  telegram  to  Gov. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference.  In  that 
telegram,  the  President  urged  the  States 
to  act  and  stated  that  "no-fault  insur- 
ance is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 
Even  though  it  was  an  Idea  whose  time 
had  come,  the  President  said : 

I  oppose  Involving  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  insurance  reform. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Knauer,  speaking 
at  a  press  conference  In  California  where 
a  crucial  battle  on  no-fault  was  being 
waged,  let  loose  another  salvo  at  the 
trial  lawyers  to  try  to  break  the  impasse 
of  State  reform.  In  that  speech,  Mrs. 
Knauer  pointed  to  the  fact  that  certain 
segments  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  trial  lawyers  had  teamed  up  to  de- 
feat no-fault  proposals  in  38  of  the  40 
legislatures  that  had  considered  no-fault 
plans  during  their  1972  legislative  ses- 
sions, oftentimes  by  parliamentarily 
maneuvering  the  legislation  Into  hostile 
committees.  She  urged  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia not  to  let  the  reform  go  down  to 
defeat,  after  expressing  her  disappoint- 
ment with  the  New  York  experience.  She 
stated : 

In  New  York  State,  some  300  trial  law- 
yers descended  on  the  State  legislature  In 
Albany  and  killed  a  no-fault  bill  which  the 
Governor  wanted,  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion wanted. 

And  afterward,  according  to  a  press 
report,  the  lawyers  "celebrated  their  vic- 
tory over  chsunpagne  and  lobster." 

But  Mrs.  Knauer's  attempt  to  prod 
California  Into  action  failed.  Proponents 
of  meaningful  no-fault  reform  in  Cali- 
fornia went  down  to  defeat  as  did  those 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana. 

Despite  the  Intense  pressure  of  the 
administration  to  try  to  get  the  States  to 
act,  and  the  threat  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, only  two  States  moved  In  the  1972 
legislative  session  to  establish  minimnTn 
no-fault  Insurance  plans.  On  June  22, 

1972,  Mr.  Oeorge  Bernstein,  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administrator,  stated  that  the 
States  would  have  until  the  spring  of 

1973.  At  that  time,  the  administration 
promised  to  carefully  review  State 
progress  and  reassess  its  position  with 
regard  to  Federal  involvement  in  the 
no-fault  automobile  Insurance  effort. 

^    Despite  the  failure  of  the  States  to 


respond  to  the  call  to  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  administration  did 
everything  that  it  could  to  foil  the  at- 
tempts of  no-fault  proponents  in  the 
Senate  to  bring  the  issue  of  no-fault  in- 
surance to  the  floor  for  a  vote  on  the 
merits  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  1972  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor  a  no -fault 
measure  establishing  minimum  Federal 
standards  which  the  States  would  have 
to  meet  in  enacting  their  own  no-fault 
progranv  the  administration  joined 
forces  ,«vith  certain  segments  of  the  in- 
surance industry — represented  princi- 
pally by  Allstate  and  Kemper  Insurance 
Companies — and  together  with  these  in- 
surance companies  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  American  Trial  Lawj-ers 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  defer  action  on  no-fault  in 
the  Senate  by  referring  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  its  con- 
sideration. By  a  close  vote  of  49  to  46, 
the  minimum  Federal  standards  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  92d  Congress  was  referred 
to  the^Sgpate  Judiciary  Committee 
where-*«rTrfortunately,  it  languished  and 
die^r 

'hi  Januaiy  1973,  the  sponsors  of  Fed- 
eral no-fault  legislation  establishing 
minimum  national  standards  which 
States  would  have  to  meet  or  exceed 
when  establishing  their  own  plans  of  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance,  reintro- 
duced and  began  hearings  on  a  bill  very 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  debating. 
In  June  1973,  2  years  after  the  adminis- 
tration first  espoused  its  position  of  sup- 
port for  State-by-state  enactment  of 
no-fault  automobile  insurance,  the  ad- 
ministration— in  the  person  of  John 
Bamum,  Undersecretary  of  Transporta- 
tion— testified  with  regard  to  S.  354,  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Despite  the  f  aUiu-e  of  the  States  to  un- 
dertake significant  movement  toward  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  reform,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Uniform  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Reparations  Act. 
drafted  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
nad  received  very  little  consideration  on 
the  State  level,  the  administration  reiter- 
ated its  position  that  it  was  in  favor  of 
comprehensive  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance reform,  but  preferred  to  se}  such 
reform  take  place  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Bamum  predicted  that,  In  the  1973 
legislative  session,  significant  progress 
would  be  made  in  several  populous  States. 
He  predicted  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  and  California  would  en- 
act no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 
plans.  Despite  the  optimism  of  Mr.  Bar- 
num,  each  of  these  States  considered  and 
rejected  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
reform. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  15-3, 
favorably  reported  S.  354,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  With  the  assurances 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
would  actively  consider  S.  354,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  measure  agreed  to  have  It 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee toe  consideration  of  matters  osten- 
sibly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  c(xn- 
mittee.    Despite    the    fact    that    those 
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persons  publicly  opposed  to  any  Federal 
legislation  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee tried  desperately  to  discredit  the 
measure,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
tJie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
favorably  to  report  S.  354.  ACTin,  there 
was  a  bipartisan  vote  in  support  of  the 
measure. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Depai-lment  of 
Transportation  and  Secretary  Brinegar 
and  Under  Secretary  Bamum,  the  De- 
partment undertook  a  review  <k  the  no- 
fault  situation  in  anticipation  of  floor  ac- 
tion on  S.  354.  After  carefully  reviewing 
the  situation,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation prepared  an  oi>tions  paper  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  White  House.  The  paper  recom- 
mended that  the  administration  now 
support  the  very  reasonable  Federal 
standards  approach  set  out  in  6.  354. 

Curiously,  during  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral debates  on  no- fault  automobile 
insurance  reform,  Mrs.  Knauer, »  former 
advocate  of  no-fault  automobile  insiu-- 
ance  reform  and  a  severe  critic  of  the 
legal  profession,  was  not  heard  from. 
She  has  still  not  been  heard  from. 

Meanwhile,  the  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  S.  354.  aware  of  the  significant 
shift  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's position,  began  intensive  lobbying 
efforts  within  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  White  House 
Domestic  Council.  Advocates  of  the 
status  quo  and  defenders  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  insurance  industry  and  the 
Association  ot  Trial  Lawyers  of  America 
were  able  to  block  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  advocacy  in  support  of 
B.  354.  Because  of  the  large  divergencies 
of  the  Presidential  advisers.  Mr.  Cole 
reported  to  the  press  the  position  of  the 
administration  would  be  finally  formu- 
lated by  the  President  himself. 

The  President  reiterated  his  position 
that  no-fault  is  "an  idea  whose  time  has 
come."  This  has  become  his  standard 
■>  reply  to  insurance  matters  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  since  In  February  he  had  used 
identical  language  In  reference  to  his 
Federal  standards  legislation  bi  the 
health  insurance  area. 

The  decision  of  the  President  was  an- 
nounced through  oommnnications  to  two 
different  Senators  from  two  different 
Presidential  advisors.  William  K.  Tlm- 
mons  responded  to  Senator  Hkvska's 
letter  requesting  the  President  to  oppose 
S.  354.  Mr.  Ttmmons  said. 

We  atraagly  oppoM  any  federal  leglalatlon 
In  this  area. 
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Mr.  Ken  Oole,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Domestic  Affairs,  responded  to 
Senator  Scott's  letter  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  S.  354  by  saying  that. 

We  wHl  continue  to  oppose  any  federal 
no-fault  leglalatlon.  / 

Mr.  Cole  went  on  to  say, 
Thia  declaloa  waa  obvlouEly  a  dUIknilt  one 
because  ot  the  merlti  both  poaltloos  jjileaent. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Presi- 
dent has  retreated  significantly  from  his 
1971  position  where  be  threatened  Fed- 
eral action  if  the  States  did  ixot,  in  a 
2-year  period,  make  significant  progress 
toward  no-fault  automobile  IrLsurance 
reform.  The  President's  latest  position 
insists  on  State,  not  Federal,  legislation. 


No  longer  is  there  the  threat  that  the 
administration  will  support  a  Federal  ap- 
proach If  the  States  do  not  act. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  proponent  of  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  reform.  While 
he  continues  to  sa:  that  no-fault  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  he  does  noth- 
ing to  bring  the  idea  to  fruition. 

In  fact,  the  letter  from  William  E. 
Timmons,  the  President's  congressional 
representative,  suggests  that  he  will  ac- 
tively oppose  meaningful  no-fault. 
Nizonian  no-fault  appears  to  be  "no  no- 
fault."  '^ 

Despite  tlie  support  of  S.  354  from  a 
number  of  Republicans,  including  the 
minority  leader  and  the  minority  whip, 
and  particularly  my  colleague  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conunittee  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Stevens),  minions  from  the 
White  House  will  In  all  likelihood  be 
scurrying  around  this  Chamber  in  an  at- 
tempt to  once  again  derail  meaningful 
Federal  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
reform. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Listen  to  those 
voices  in  the  administration  who  have 
lived  and  worked  with  the  issue  of  no- 
fault  insurance  reform  for  the  past  6 
years.  I  urge  them  to  follow  the  leads  of 
Secretary  Brinegar  and  Under  Secretary 
John  Bamum  rather  than  the  imln- 
formed  views  of  the  I»residenfs  Hill 
lobbylsta.  I  urge  them  to  recognize  the 
fault  with  Nixonlan  no-fault  and  sup- 
port the  -rea-sonable  Federal  standards 
bUl. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      fMr. 
HuBDLESTCwr) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
start  discussion  and  debate  ujjon  S.  354, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act. 

I  oppose  S.  354.  As  a  lawyer,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  is  imconstitutional.  It  for- 
sakes the  basic  tenets  of  federalism  on 
which  our  system  of  government  Is 
founded.  As  a  consumer,  I  fear  that  the 
enactment  of  S.  354  would  lead  to  in- 
creased costs  for  automobile  Insurance 
premiums;  and  as  a  Senator,  I  believe 
that  the  approach  of  S.  354  is  extremely 
ni-advlsed,  on  the  grounds  of  policy  and 
actual  practice. 

Unfortimately,  I  fear  that  the  discus- 
sion of  8.  354  Is  confusing  the  Issues. 
Quite  slmfJy.  It  appears  that  the  propon- 
ents of  this  bill  are  haying  shadows.  The 
debate  on  this  bill  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  Plato's  cave.  Plato  told  us  abou^ 
a  man  who  lived  In  a  cave  who  was 
reluctant  and  even  afraid  to  leave  that 
cavern.  He  would  continuously  keep  a 
fire  going  and  would  never  venture  out- 
side, because  he  thought  there  were 
mammoth  wild  beasts  lurking  out  there. 
But  what  did  he  see  as  he  remained  In 
seclusion  and  in  that  self-imposed  con- 
finement? He  saw  there  huge  shadows 


dancing  from  the  fire-light  on  the  walls 
of  the  cave.  To  him,  small  animals  ap- 
peared as  giants.  He  confused  tlie 
shadow  with  the  reel  thing — and  that, 
Mr.  President,  Is  what  is  happening  here. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  determine 
what  is  and  what  Is  not  at  issue  here.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  virtues  of  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  over  the  tort 
system.  That  is  not  the  overriding  con- 
sideration. It  is  true  that  S.  354  proposes 
a  no-fault  insiffance  plan.  But  opposing 
this  bill  Is  not,  and  I  repeat,  is  not — the 
same  as  opposing  no-fault  insurance. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  variations  of  no- 
fault  insurance.  Of  the  21  SUtes  that 
already  have  adopted  no-fault  plans 
only  few  States  have  the  same  type  of 
plan.  The  record  contains  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  as  many  as  200 
plans  and  variations  of  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Testimony  to  that 
effect  came  to  us  from  the  head  of  the 
insurance  department  of  one  of  the  great 
northwestern  States. 

There  is  testimony  In  the  record, 
bixHight  to  us  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, that  that  association  author- 
ized and  executed  a  study  and  report  on 
no-fault  automobile  insurance  and  that 
that  study  and  survey  and  the  report 
were  founded  upon  the  consideraticHi  of 
more  than  100  different  plans  and  varia- 
tions of  plans  for  no-fault  automobile 
insurance. 

What  I  am  opposing— and  what  like- 
minded  Senators  are  opposing,  and  what 
we  ask  our  colleagues  to  consider  oppos- 
ing is  the  type  of  no-fault  insurance 
that  S.  354  adopts  and  the  means  by 
which  the  bill  seems  to  bludgeon  the 
States  Into  following  suit  and  adopting 
the  Commerce  Committee  contrived, 
federally  prescribed  no- fault  plan. 

In  other  words,  many  of  us  do  not  like 
the  Idea  that  a  single  committee  or  ccmi- 
mlttees  of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  It- 
self   will    designate    a   particular   plan 
of  no-fault  insurance  out  of  the  scores 
that   are   available  and  say  somewhat 
regally  and  perhaps  almost  arrogantly  to 
all  the  50  States  and  to  211  million  peo- 
ple. "This  is  the  plan  you  must  have  and. 
if  you  do  not  adopt  it  and  put  into 
force  this  plan  under  force  of  the  law  of 
the  State,  we  will  Impose  It  upon  you." 
That  Is  the  overshxidowing  issue  in  the 
matter  we  debate  today.  So  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  bin.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  not  to  equate  8.  354  with  the 
only  concept  of  no-fault  insiu-ance.  No- 
fault  insurance  Is  not  monolithic;  there 
are  many  different  forms.  Let  us  not 
confuse  the  shadow  with  the  real  thing, 
like  Plato's  caveman  did.  A  vote  against 
S.  354  Is  not  a  vote  against  no-fault  in- 
surance as  a  concept.  Instead,  a  vote 
against  S.  354  is  a  vote  for  Federalism,  a 
vote  to  grant  the  States  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  a  no-fault  plan,  if  they  wish, 
which  Is  tailored  to  their  own  needs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  six  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  not  adopt 
8.354: 

First  and  foremost,  8.  854  is  uncon- 
sUtutional.  Under  the  MS,  if  a  State  de- 
cides that  it  does  not  want  the  no-fault 
plan  contemplated  by  tttie  n,  the  8Ute 
nevertheless  wfll  have  a  no-£anlt  plan 
imposed  on  it  by  title  m.  Thus,  the  bill 
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compels  the  States  to  create  agencies 
and  to  staff  and  fund  them  to  admin- 
ister a  Federal  law,  even  if  the  States 
do  not  desire  such  a  plan.  In  essence, 
S.  354  forces  the  States  to  become  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  few  more  powerful  in- 
.struments  for  the  centralization  of  the 
Government  could  be  devised.  Under 
such  an  approach,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  sit  here  in  Washington  and 
dictate  to  the  States  to  build  superhigh- 
ways with  their  ovra  funds,  to  set  up 
restaurants  on  interstate  highways,  and 
to  perform  a  whole  host  of  other  fvmc- 
tions  all  in  the  name  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce.  This  is  not  cooperative 
federalism  as  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  Nation.  It  is  an  approach 
that  interferes  with,  indeed  violates,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  as  manifested 
in  the  10th  amendment^ 

Second.  S.  354  may  i^pardize  the  citi- 
zen's right  of  recover^Suppose  a  State 
refuses  to  adopt  legislation  imder  title 
II  and  to  administer  the  Federal  no-fault 
under  title  m.  Or  suppose  tiflle  HI  of 
S.  354  were  hrid  unconstitutional.  What 
would  be  the  consequences?  Qi^ite  sim- 
ply, the  citizen's  right  to  recovej  or  evten 
pretected  by  coverage  would  fte^Jeop- 
ardized.  Because  S.  354  by  and  large  abol- 
ishes the  tort  remedy,  and  because  the 
no-fault  plan  would  not  be  implemented, 
a  citizen  could  not  recover  under  either 
tort  or  no-fault. 

In  this  connection  we  should  remem- 
ber that  litigation  Involving  issues  of  this 
kind  are  usually  quite  protracted,  taking 
them  all  the  way  from  the  inferior  courts 
of  either  the  State  or  Federal  system 
and  necessarily  going  to  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land  for  ultimate  resolu- 
tion, and  a  long  period  of  time  would 
ensue  before  that  final  decision  were 
made.  If  the  decision  were  adverse  to 
tlie  contention  that  the  bill  is  constitu- 
tional, it  would  be  a  decision  that  ad 
initio,  from  the  Very  beginning,  all  that: 
proceeds  therefrom  and  under  its 
au^>ice8  would  not  be  final  and  the 
interim  would  be  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  great  Jeopardy  to  all  citizens 
imder  Its  terms  and  conditions.  In  my 
mind,  such  a  risk  on  such  a  massive  scale 
in  50  States  and  involving  over  200  mil- 
lion people  is  not  worth  taking. 

Third.  S.  354  violates  the  basic  tenets 
of  federalism  as  manifested  in  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act.  This  Nation  has 
been  nurtured  on  the  idea  that  the  coim- 
try  will  fare  best  if  the  States,  which  are 
closest  to  the  people,  are  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 
However,  8.  354  constitutes  another  at- 
tempt to  rectify  perceived  problems  by 
encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  arrogate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  another  incident  of 
power  that  has  been  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  States.  Our  citizens  have 
fared  well  under  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act. 

That  act,  continued  in  force  and  ef- 
fect the  rule  that  the  world  o!  Insurance 
should  be  regulated  and  supervised  by 
the  individual  several  States.  That  has 
been  the  rule  that  has  been  followed  in 
this  country  since  the  conceptiim  of  the 
insurance  system  well  over  a  centiu?  ago. 


Congress  should  not  disturb  Its  underly- 
ing, well-considered,  well-advised  policy, 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act. 

Fourth.  S.  354  presents  serious  inequi- 
ties. It  will  grant  a  tremendous  windfall 
to  truckers,  rental  vehicle  owners  and 
other  commercial  vehicle  owners.  And 
tViis  windfall  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  consumer.  Moreover,  the  bill 
discriminates  against  the  rural  States. 
Consumers  in  the  rural  States  will  have 
to  pay  higher  premiums  but  premiums 
for  urban  consumers  wtU  not  be  in- 
creased as  much. 

Should  we  penalize  those  who  want  to 
live  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  more  sparsely  settled?  I  would  say 
no,  and  those  who  oppose  the  bill  say  no. 

A  fifth  reason  why  the  bill  is  vulner- 
able and  should  not  be  approved  is  as 
follows:  Testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  revealed  that  S.  354 
is  antismall  business  and  anticompeti- 
tive. One  president  of  a  small  insurance 
company  located  in  North  Dakota  said 
that  the  year  of  enactment  of  S.  354 
could  be  the  last  year  of  his  company's 
existence. 

If  it  fails,  it  vill  fail  for  the  reasons 
stated  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  we  have  stead- 
fastly rejected  any  bills  that  jeopardize 
small  businesses — the  mainstay  of  our 
economy — and  that  give  some  companies 
a  competitive  advantage  over  others.  We 
should  reject  S.  354  for  the  same  reason. 

Sixth.  The  last  and  probably  the  cru- 
cial issue,  at  least  to  consumers,  is  that 
S.  354  will  increase,  not.  decrease  costs 
of  auto  insurance  to  the  consumer.  The 
early  promise  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  354, 
was  that  it  would  cut  costs.  But,  it  does 
not.  An  analysis  derived  from  the  Milli- 
man  and  Robertson  report  reveals  that 
consumers  in  44  States  will  experience  an 
increase  in  costs.  During  the  course  of 
this  debate,  we  will  cite  to  other  figures 
and  tables  that  wUl  prove  that  S.  354 
will  not  lower  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  and  it  will  be  be- 
labored later  that  the  Milliman  and  Rob- 
ertson report  was  a  report  on  rates  and 
the  proposed  fund  for  this  insurance 
based  on  economical  models  that  are 
buUt  up  in  the  computations  that  are  en- 
gaged in  by  the  drafters  of  the  report, 
Milliman  and  Robertson,  and  those  eco- 
nomical models  are  applied  to  New  Jer- 
sey, Montana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska  equally.  Based  as  they  are  upon 
conjecture  and  upon  supposition  and 
upon  the  necessarily  theoretical  ap- 
proach, it  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the 
logical  mind  that  economical  models  so 
contrived  and  so  used  can  be  of  much 
value  in  determining  what  the  future 
really  holds  for  the  consumer  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  and  that  is  the  per- 
son w  ho  is  most  vitally  interested  in  the 
debate  and  in  the  measure  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  six  basic  rea- 
sons why  we  should  reject  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  S.  354.  Any  one  of  the  sex  rea-, 
sons  could  stand  by  itself  to  Justify  re- 
jection of  S.  354.  Taken  to?rether,  they 
should  illustrate  how  ill-ad\ised  and  ir- 
reparable S,  354  really  is. 


Again,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  no-fault  plans  available  to 
this  Congress.  The  pending  bill  picked 
the  wrong  one;  that  is  to  say,  a  federally 
contrived  no-fault  plan  which  S.  354 
seeks  to  forcibly  impose  on  all  the  States. 
I  believe  it  beais  repeating  that  a  vo'„e 
against  S.  354  is  not  a  vote  again-st  tlie 
concept  ol  no-fault  insurance.  It  is  a 
vote  against  a  bill  that  will  significantly 
increase  costs  to  the  consumer,  that  ■fn.Yl 
interpose  an  interim  of  confusion  and 
jeopardy  to  all  drivers  of  automobiles, 
aiid  a  bill  that  ls  contrary  to  our  system 
of  government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  coiisider  care- 
fully and  reject  S.  354  and  to  await  the 
presentation  of  a  legislative  proposal 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  traditional 
Federal  initiatives  and  more  responsive 
to  the  enlightened  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed,  a  letter 
dated  April  19,  1974  to  Judiciary  Chair- 
man Eastland  from  A.ssistant  Attorney 
General  Robert  Dixon,  setting  forth  tiic 
view  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  effect  that  S.  354  is  based  upon  an 
extremely  tenuous  constitutional  looting. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 
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Hon.  James  O.  Eastl\nd. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Chairman:  In  r^sp^n-e  to  ti>e 
req-.icit  of  the  Committee  rtaff,  we  siind  this 
letter  commenting  on  the  conslitiitionallty 
of  S.  354,  the  bill  vhich  wot'ld  establish  a 
nationwide  system  lor  no-fault  automobile 
insurance.  Accordlrg  to  its  sponsors,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  virtually 
automatic  payment  of  losses  to  almost  all 
victims  of  automobile  accidents,  without 
proof  that  the  Injuries  sustained  were  the 
result  cf  another's  misfeasance.  In  eflect 
this  meaiiS  the  substitution  of  what  the  in- 
surance induitxy  refers  to  as  first  party  cov- 
erage (indemnification)  for  third  party  cov- 
erage tliability) . 

'lo  this  end,  S.  354  would  create  uniform, 
naiionwide,  procedures  governing  the  recov- 
ery of  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  and  would  Implement  a 
.system  of  no-fault  Insurance  in  all  States. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  Imposes  certain  require- 
ments on  all  automobile  Insurance  systems. 
Title  II  permits  a  State  to  establish  Its  own 
ito-fault  instirance  plan  provided  It  meets 
the  national  standards  set  forth  in  that 
tlvle.  All  State  laws.  Including  State  con- 
stitutional provisions,  precludlog  the  crea- 
tion or  administration  of  a  no-fault  plan 
are  preempted.  In  the  evert  a  State  falls  to 
enact  a  suitable  plan  prior  to  the  completion 
of  Its  first  regular  legislative  session  com- 
mencing after  the  bill's  enactment.  Title  III 
provides  that  an  alternative  no-fault  system 
based  upon  the  federal  standards  will  go 
into  effect  in  the  St:it«  even  if  a  State  is 
opposed  to  the  system.  Further,  the  Stite 
would  be  required  to  supervise,  opterate,  ad- 
miiiister.  and  fund  the  r.o-fault  plan,  wheth- 
er it  voluntarily  adopts  its  own  plan  under 
Title  ir  or  has  the  alternRti%e  plan  imposed 
Tipon  it  under  Title  III.  All  regulatory  ac- 
tivities involved  In  administrating  the  plan 
voald  be  pSlf.rmcd  by  State  agencies  and 
pfrs^nnel  suNject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  cJ^-^Yansportation. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  it  woiilrt 
appear  that  Congress,  acting  tinder  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Commerce  Clause 
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of  the  Constitution  (Art.  I.  5  8).  can  enact 
a  national.  Federally  directed  and  adminis- 
tered system  of  compensation  for  automobile 
Injuries  without  constitutional  Impediment. 
See  United  States  v.  South.  Eastern  Under- 
UTiters  Association.  322  US.  533  (1944). 
Mtfrtover,  by  virtue  of  the  Sopremacy 
Clause  (Art.  VI  }2),  no  State  constitution 
or  statute  could  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  that  direct  power. 

It  la  also  clear  that  Congres.s  caa  consti- 
tutionally enact  an  automobile  reparations 
system  that  would  encourage  States  to  adopt 
conforming  legislation.  Courts  have  fre- 
quently sustained  this  approach,  whether  It 
takes  the  form  of  conditioning  federal  grant- 
in-aid  on  satisfactory  State  action,  or  as  an 
alternative  Imposing  direct  Federal  Interven- 
tion and  regulation  in  any  State  faUlng  to 
adopt  legislation  satisfying  federal  standards. 
Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  DaiHs,  301  VS.  548 
(1{»36).  For  example,  the  conditional  grant- 
in-aid  approach  was  recently  utilized  with 
respect  to  securing  State  enforcement  of  the 
55  M.P.H.  sp*Bd  limit. 

None  of  these  approaches  Is  embodied  In 
the  regulatory  schem*  of  3.  354.  No  sanction 
of  federal  withdrawal"  of  funds  Is  contained 
In  the  bill,  nor  are  federal  personnel  assigned 
to  Implement  or  enforce  a  no-fault  plan  In 
the  event  a  State  either  lacks  the  resources 
or  refuses  to  cooperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  provisions  of 
the  bill  require  burden.some  affirmative  State 
actions  to  meet  the  federal  standards  Im- 
posed whether  or  not  the  State  Is  operating 
under  a  Title  II  or  Title  III  plan.  For  ex- 
ample. 5  105  requires  the  State  to  establish 
and  administer  an  assigned  risk  plan;  5  105 
(a),  among  other  things,  requires  the  State 
Insurance  commissioner  to  approve  Insurance 
company  agreements  and  set  favorable  rates 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged;  §  108 
requires  a  State  to  establish  an  assigned  risk 
claims  fund;  and  {  109  requires  the  State  in- 
surance commissioner  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  program  for  the  regular  evaluation  of 
medical  and  rehabilitation  services. 

While  It  is  true  that  a  few  States  which 
already  have  Implemented  state  no-fault  In- 
surance plans  along  these  lines  would  prob- 
ably not  be  burdened  appreciably  by  these 
requirements,  it  Is  also  true,  according  to  the 
record  developed  by  the  Commerce  and  Ju- 
diciary Committees  In  hearings  on  this  issue, 
that  Imposition  of  these  requirements  would 
impose  substantial  burdens  on  the  majority 
of  the  States  and  would  necessitate  not  only 
the  creation  of  several  new  agencies  within 
each  State,  but  also  the  appropriation  of 
State  funds  to  finance  their  operations. 

It  Is  these  features  of  the  bill  and  their 
practical  elTect  upon  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  Federalism  that  give  rise  to  Issues  con- 
cerning the  bill's  constitutionality.  The  spe- 
cific question  Involves  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  employ  a  regulatory  scheme  that  re- 
quires the  States  to  devote  their  funds  and 
personnel,  and  to  create  agencies  and  facili- 
ties to  administer  a  federal  law,  regardless  of 
local  feeling. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  use  of  federal  power  in  the  manner  en- 
visaged by  S.  354  and  the  concomitant  In- 
trusion into  state  control  of  Its  administra- 
tive structure  and  personnel  is  unprece- 
dented. The  materials  generated  and  cited 
by  proponents  of  the  bill's  constitutionality 
do  not.  In  our  view,  support  such  a  use  of 
federal  powers. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  and  the  courts  can 
require  a  State  either  not  to  violate  a  na- 
tional standard  or  to  take  corrective  action 
once  a  violation  occurs.  For  example,  in  the 
reapportionment  cases  cited  on  page  12  of 
the  majority  report  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  S.  354,  the  courts,  having  determined 
that  a  State  had  violated  the  constitutional 
principle  of  "one  man-one  vote",  accordingly 
ordered  such  practices  to  be  rectified.  Simi- 
larly,  If  Congress  has  set   a  limit  on   the 


amount  of  water  which  could  be  drawn  from 
navigable  waters  and  a  State  officer  violated 
that  standard,  that  officer  could  be  required 
to  take  corrective  action.  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago  v.  United  States,  266  U.S.  405 
( 1925) .  It  Is  equally  well  settled  that  States 
when  acting  in  a  proprietary  capacity  are 
subject  to  the  same  standards  Imposed  by 
Congress  on  individual  citizens  of  that  State, 
Maryland  v.  Wirtz.  392  U.S.  183  (1968),  and 
that  if  a  State  has  existing  and  adequate 
agencies  and  personnel  to  undertake  certain 
federal  duties,  Congress  can  authorize,  and 
in  some  cases,  compel  the  State  to  make 
those  resources  available  for  federal  purposes. 
Testa  V.  Katt,  330  US.  386   (1947). 

But  these  cases  In  our  opinion  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  thrust  of  the  reg- 
ulatory scheme  involved  in  S.  354.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  a  State  cannot  violate  a 
federal  law  enacted  pursuant  to  a  valid 
grant  of  constitutional  authority  and  quite 
another  to  hold  that  svich  a  power  can  re- 
quire burdensome  affirmative  conduct  by  a 
State  to  enforce  a  federal  law,  particularly 
where  the  State  does  not  have  an  established 
administrative  structure  for  dealing  with 
such  matters.  A  reading  of  the  opinion  In 
Testa  V.  Katt  demonstrates  the  Importance 
the  Court  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Rhode  Island  courts  had  jurisdiction  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  under  established 
local  law  to  enforce  the  federal  price  con- 
trol laws  In  issue.  As  noted  above,  most 
States  do  not  now  have  the  requisite  ad- 
ministrative structure  or  implementing 
legislation  to  operate  or  enforce  the  regula- 
tory program  of  S.  354. 

Moreover,  reliance  on  other  legislation 
somewhat  similar  to  S.  354  which  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  does  not  provide  support 
for  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  this  bill. 
In  this  respect,  primary  resort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  bill's  constitution- 
ality is  made  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  42  US  C. 
1867.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  that  Act's  enforcement 
scheme  and  the  enforcement  pattern  of  S. 
354.  Nevertheless,  as  the  minority  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  S.  354  notes, 
a  basic  difference  exists  between  that  Act  and 
the  present  bill.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  authorized.  In  the  event  a 
State  falls  to  discharge  its  responsibilities, 
to  displace  State  enforcement  and  assume 
total  federal  control.  At  that  point,  enforce- 
ment would  not  involve  State  agencies,  but 
only  federal  enforcement  personnel.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  this  approach  of  providing  the 
alternative  of  ultimate  federal  control  has 
traditionally  been  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Under  S.  354,  there  Is  no  comparable  orovi- 
slon  for  direct  federal  intervention. 

In  contrast  to  these  arguments,  courts 
have  consistently  recognized  that  the  exer- 
cise of  Congressional  powers  is  limited  by 
principles  of  Federalism.  A  steady  Illustra- 
tion is  the  constitutional  immunity  vested 
In  certain  State  institutions  from  Federal 
taxation.  Ttie  Supreme  Court,  at  an  earlier 
stage  convincingly  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion will  not  permit  the  taxing  power  to 
eviscerate  State  sovereignty.  McCuUough  v. 
Maryland,  4  Y^heat.  3ie,  431  (1819).  In  a 
broader  sense,  Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking 
for  the  Court  In  Polish  Alliance  v.  N.L  R  B., 
322  U.S.  643  (1944),  reaffirmed  the  limita- 
tions on  federal  power  Inherent  In  the  con- 
cept of  Federalism  when  he  noted: 

"The  interpretations  of  modern  society 
have  not  wiped  out  state  lines.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  make  inroads  ujKJn  our  federal  system 
either  by  indifference  to  Its  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modern  techiv>logy.  Scholastic  reasoning 
may  prove  that  no  activity  is  isolated  witfaln 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  State,  but  that 
cannot  JuatlXy  absorption  of  legislative  power 
by  the  United  States  over  every  activity." 
322  V.3.  at  649^  650. 


Of  course.  Federalism  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  a  matter  of  separating  federal 
and  state  functions  Into  water-tight  com-  / 
partments.  Still,  at  their  core  the  state  and 
federal  governments  are  viable  and  inde- 
pendent units  and  must  remain  so  if  federal- 
ism is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  formal  shell. 
Because  of  the  unprecedented  nature  of  S. 
354's  intrusion  into  state  control  of  Its  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  personnel,  its  tax- 
ing and  spending  priorities,  and  the  Involun- 
tary nature  of  this  intrusion,  the  bill,  we 
fear,  goes  to  the  core  of  State  Independence 
in  our  federal  system.  S.  354  Is  not  supported 
by  limited  past  examples  of  "cooperative 
federalism",  such  as  voluntary  conditional 
grant-in-aid  or  tax  offset  devices,  limited 
use  of  state  courts  in  special  situations,  or 
the  option  of  federal  administration  of  a 
program  if  a  state  chooses  not  to  assume  the 
function. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  bill  r£lses  con- 
stitutional Issues  that  strike  at  the  tradi- 
tional balance  of  our  federal  system.  These 
novel  and  stibstantlal  constitutional  ques- 
tions cannot  be  overlooked.  /- 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEKT  G.  Dixon,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
*  OtHce  of  Legal  Counsel. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  In  that 
connection,  I  should  like  to  read  brief 
excerpts  from  the  opinion  and  the  views 
that  I  have  just  referred  to: 

As  a  matter  of  constttvttlonal  law.  It  would 
appear  that  Congress,  acting  under  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  (Art.  I,  §8),  can  enact  a  na- 
tional, Fe^ierally  directed  and  administered 
system  of  compensation  for  automobile  in- 
juries without  constitutional  Impediment. 
See  United  States  v.  South  Eastern  Undcr- 
icritrrs  Association,  322  U.S.  533  (1944). 
Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  Supremacy  Clause 
(Art.  VI  5  2) ,  no  State  constitution  or  statute 
could  Interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that 
direct  power. 

Still  quoting  from  the  part  of  the 
opinion,  I  read: 

It  Is  also  clear  that  Congress  can  con.stl- 
tutlonally  enact  an  automobile  reparations 
system  that  would  encourage  States  to  adopti 
conforming  legislation.  Cotirts  have  fre* 
quently  sustained  this  approach,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  conditioning  federal  grant- 
in-aid  on  satisfactory  State  action,  or  as  an 
EUternative  imposing  direct  Federal  inter- 
vention and  regulation  in  any  State  failing  to 
adopt  legislation  satisfying  federal  standards. 
Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  301  U.S.  548 
was  recently  utilized  with  respect  to  secur- 
ing State  enforcement  of  the  65  M.P.H.  speed 
limit. 

None  of  these  approaches  Is  embodied  In 
the  regulatory  scheme  of  8.  354.  No  sanction 
of  federal  withdrawal  of  funds  is  contained 
in  the  bill,  nor  tffe  federal  personnel  as- 
signed to  implement  or  enforce  a  ng-fault 
plan  in  the  event  a  State  either  lacks  the  re- 
sources or  refuses  to  cooperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  provisions  of 
the  bill  require  burdensome  affirmative  State 
actions  to  meet  the  federal  standards  imposed 
whether  or  not  the  State  is  operating  under 
a  Title  n  or  Title  III  plan.  For  example,  §  105 
requires  the  State  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister an  assigned  rick  plan;  5  105(a),  among 
other  things,  requires  the  State  Insurance 
commissioner  to  approve  Insurance  company 
agreements  and  set  favorable  rates  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged;  (  108  requires  a 
State  to  establish  an  assigned  rlak  claims 
fund;  and  i  109  requires  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioner  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  program  for  the  regular  evaluation  of  med- 
ical and  rehabilitation  services. 

Then  skipping  a  couple  of  paragraphs. 
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In  order  to  shorten  the  reading  of  the 
futher  excerpts  of  this  opinion,  we  find 
this  language: 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  use  of  Federal  power  in  the  manner  en- 
▼lsage<l  by  S.  354  and  the  concomitant  In- 
trusion Into  state  control  of  Its  admlnlstra- 
tlv»  structure  and  personnel  Is  unprecedent- 
ed. The  materials  generated  and  cited  by 
propMMnts  of  the  bill's  constitutionality  do 
not.  In  our  view,  suppiort  such  a  use  of  fed- 
eral powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  particular  opin- 
ion be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. ' 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  "BRJJSSJl.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  and  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  a  letter  fram  Prof.  Philip 
Kurland,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Chicago 
School  of  Law.  Professor  Kurland  is  a 
renowned  constitutional  scholar,  having 
served  as  a  clerk  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  during  his  forma- 
tive legal  years,  and  Is  currently  a  re- 
spected author  and  chief  consultant, 
since  1967,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervik).  I 
trust  that  Senators  will  be  vitally  inter- 
ested in  reviewing  these  opinions  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  S. 
354. 

I  read  from  an  except  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Professor  Kurland: 

Faderallsm,  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween tb0  nation  and  the  states,  has  been 
aU  but  destroyed.  The  result  has  been  that 
local  problems  demanding  solutions  adc^ted 
to  local  conditions  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  national  govenunent,  which  can  only 
provide  a  uniform  solution  tat  all.  Fre- 
quently that  solirtlon  doesut  meet  any  of 
the  local  problems  well,  and  sometimes  it 
does  no  more'  than  exacerbate  them. 

I  tliink  It  Incumbent  on  the  national 
legislature,  nevmtbeless,  to  ask  itself,  be- 
fore It  assumes  the  task  of  writing  nation- 
wlda  no-fault  legislation,  whether  this  Is  an 
area  In  which  a  uniform,  national  rule  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  supports  the  proposition  that 
liability  for  automobile  accidents  is  that 
kind  of  a  subject-matter  which  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  states — and 
the  majority  of  the  people  within  each 
state — In  order  to  have  the  representatives  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  impose  a  single 
rule  on  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious  from  the 
rest  of  his  letter  that  Professor  Kurland 
had  in  mind  that  conditions  just  are  dif- 
ferent in  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  from  what 
they  are  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  Certainly 
we  can  multiply  the  type  of  contrast 
furnished  by  that  reference  many  times, 
and  even  more  dramatically: 

UNivHisrrT  or  Ckicaco, 
Chicago,  111..  April  4, 1974. 
Senator  Roman  L.  HKtrsKA, 
U.S.   Senate,  Committee   on   the  Judiciary, 
WathinfftOH,  D.C. 
DKAa  Skkatob  Hbvbka:  I  write  In  response 
to  your  Inqolry  about  8.  S54. 1  do  so  without 
any  daln  to  ksowing  wbatber  the  no-fault 
bill's  ndtMtaattv*  provisions  are  good,  bad,  or 
Indlitawnt.  Z  aiktraaB  myself  rather  to  Insti- 


tutional aspects  of  our  American  constitu- 
tional system  which,  admittedly,  have  long 
been  in  the  process  of  erosion  at  a  price  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  as  exor- 
blUnt. 

There  are  constitutional  principles  and 
constitutional  provisions.  I  address  myaelX 
first  to  the  former. 

2.  When  the  nation  was  founded  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  it  was  recognized  that 
one  of  the  basic  safeguards  against  tyranny 
was  the  dispersal  of  power.  This  was  planned 
by  making  the  national  government  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited,  delegated  authority  as 
vcell  as  providing  for  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  was  intended  to  avoid  the  con- 
centration of  authority  within  any  one 
branch  of  the  national  government  Itself. 

Federalism,  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  states,  has  been 
all  but  destroyed.  The  result  has  been  that 
local  problems  demanding  solutions  adapted 
to  local  conditions  have  been  tvirned  over 
to  the  national  government,  which  can  only 
provide  a  uniform  solution  for  all.  Frequently 
that  solution  doesn't  meet  any  of  the  local 
problems  well,  and  sometimes  It  does  no 
more  than  exacerbate  them. 

I  thluk  It  Incumbent  on  the  national  legis- 
lature, nevertheless,  to  ask  Itself,  before  it  as- 
sumes the  task  of  wTltlng  nationwide  no- 
fault  legislation,  whether  this  Is  an  area  in 
which  a  uniform  national  rule  is  necessary 
or  even  desirable.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
supports  the  proposition  that  liability  for 
automobile  accidents  Is  that  kind  of  a  sub- 
jflCt  matter  which  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  states  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  within  each  state  in  or- 
der to  have  the  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jorltv  of  the  nation  impose  a  single  rule  on 
aU. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  this  Is  to  be 
done  la  the  area  of  no-fault  Insurance,  there 
Is  no  local  subject  matter,  whether  it  be 
permitting  a  turn  to  be  made  on  a  red  light 
or  a  charge  for  loctJ  garbage  removal,  that 
Is  not  equally  amenable  to  national  legisla- 
tion. 

My  point  Is  that  even  if  there  were  author- 
ity In  the  naticMial  legislature  to  act  on  this 
subject  matter,  it  woAild  be  the  better  part 
ot  discretion  for  the  Congress  to  abstain.  We 
are  badly  in  need  of  returning  government 
to  local  control,  not  removing  it  simply  be- 
cause the  national  legislators  think  they 
know  better  than  do  local  legislators  v^at 
Is  best  for  the  people  of  the  local  commu- 
nities. That  Is  a  sort  of  mistaken  paternalism 
that  imderlles  too  much  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation, however.  Is  not  only  undesirable,  I 
think  it  is  unconstitutional. 

3.  I  have  no  question  that  Congress  could 
constltutlonall'y  enact  a  uniform  statute 
governlig  no«ault  Insurance  applicable  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  Conunerce  Clause  is 
now  a  carte  blanche  to  (Tongrees  to  enact 
legislation,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  bill  of  rights.  The  proposal  In  question, 
however,  goes  beyond  this  poww.  It  says.  In 
effect,  the  states  shall  be  free  to  Impose  their 
own  laws  which  shall  be  controlling,  luiless 
those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with  Congress's 
Ideas,  In  which  event.  Congress  shall  make 
the  laws  for  the  states. 

This  Is,  to  me,  a  clear  Invasion  of  the  local 
legislative  power  which  has  no  precedent  of 
which  I  am  aware.  It  Is  true  that  Ccxigress 
has  conditioned  the  g^rants  of  moneys  on 
state  acquiescence  to  Congressional  stand- 
ards. And  this  was  sustained  by  a  long  line 
of  cases  follovring  Massachusetts  v.  Afellon. 
But  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ration- 
ale for  the  decision  In  Massachusetts  v.  Mel- 
Ion  was  that  the  state  need  not  accept  the 
moneys  and,  therefore,  need  not  abide  the 
conditions  ordained  by  Congress.  This  legis- 
lation. 8.  354,  gives  no  such  alternative  to 
the  states.  If  they  choose  not  to  follow  Con- 
gesslonal  command,  It  will  nevertheless  be 


imposed  upon  them.  If  there  Is  anything  at 
all   left   of   the   constitutional    concepts  of 
federalism,  this  bill  surely  violates  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  all  best  wishes. 
As  alway.s, 

Piniii'  B.  KuRi-A.Na. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  U  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, v.iil  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  S<X)TT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
the  train  of  thought  that  he  is  expressing 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  interested  in  the 
comments  and  quotations  from  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  legal  profession  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  State  governments  and 
the  Federal  Govei-nment,  and  the  pow- 
ers given  to  each  of  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  one  has 
to  be  an  expert  on  constitutional  law  to 
understand  that.  I  think  that  every  law- 
yer knows  that  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  belong  to  the 
Slates  and  to  the  people.  Our  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  police  power  re- 
side.s  in  the  States  and  not  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Ic  seems  to  me  to  be  elementaiT  that 
by  our  efiforts  to  establish  no-fault  in- 
turance,  we  are  invading  a  field  that  has 
been  expressly  reserved  to  the  States. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  in  every  w-iy 
that  I  can  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Senators  to  refer  to  these  dis- 
tinguished authorities.  We  ought  to  know 
this  from  our  own  educational  back- 
ground, without  going  any  further.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  see 
.fit  to  leave  this  important  right  in  the 
hands  of  the  States. 

My  ovra  State  of  Virginia  has  twice 
rejected  the  no-fault  insurance  program. 
The  State  Legislature  of  Virginia  has 
rejected  it.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
me  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
overrule  by  my  vote  what  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  has  done. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  will  have 
other  opportunities  to  decide  whether 
we  want  the  so-called  no-fault  insur- 
ance program;  but  in  my  opinion  It  is 
up  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of  each 
of  the  other  States  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  to  enact  such 
a  law.  As  I  understand  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  pressure  would  be  put  on  the 
States  to  make  them  have  no-fault  in- 
surance whether  they  want  it  or  not.  To 
me  it  Is  up  to  each  State  and  if  they  do 
not  want  it,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  force  it  upon  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  these  words  of  en- 
couragement and  for  his  concept  that 
there  are  many  no-fault  insurance  plans 
and  variations  thereof. 

This  bill  has  a  broad,  specific  thrust  as 
It  comes  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. That  is  a  fine  committee.  I  re- 
spect it  for  its  competence.  It  has  done 
the  best  It  can  with  a  sorry  subject. 
I  say  it  is  a  sorry  subject  for  this  reason: 
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They  have  taken  a  broad  design,  a  broad 
blueprint,  and  put  it  before  the  States, 
saying,  elegantly.  "This  l.s  what  you  are 
BOinK  to  have  to  do;  this  Is  what  you 
must  do.  If  you  do  not  adopt  It,  we  will 
impose  it  upon  you." 

It  might  be  that  such  a  plan  would 
be  fine  for  the  State  of  Michigan  or  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Virginia^  Legislature— and  it  has 
had  this  plan  before  them  to  decide— 
such  a  program  would  not  be  acceptable. 
Is  that  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  no-fault  insurance  pro- 
gram. If  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
want  it.  that  is  all  well  and  good  for 
Massachusetts.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Senate  should  say  to  other  States, 
'Massachusetts  has  it;  therefore  it  must 
be  good  for  other  States."  Let  Virginia 
decide  whether  It  want*  it.  That  is  where 
the  power  of  the  State  lies. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  State  of  Delaware 
has  a  program.  It  has  worked  well.  We 
have  a  statement  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Insursmce  of  Delaware.  They  are 
happy  with  their  program.  It  has 
achieved  good  results  within  the  State 
of  Delaware,  including  the  motorists  of 
Delaware  who  venture  across  State  lines, 
and  including  the  people  outside  the 
State  of  Delaware  who  enter  that  State. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  Is  not 
true  that  under  the  heswiing  "no-fault 
insurance"  there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of 
measures  that  could  be  adopted  that  do 
not  bear  any  real  relationship,  one  to  an- 
other Some  might  provide  compensation 
only  for  mino):  accidents  of  damaged  au- 
tomobiles, In  which  no  personal  injuries 
are  involved.  Others  might  provide  lim- 
ited cofSiperisatlon.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter imder  such  conditions  to  allow  the 
States  to  decide  for  themselves? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  answer  Is  yes. 
The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  testified  that  they  bctsed 
their  survey  and  report  on  hundreds  of 
different  plans  and  variations  of  no- 
fault  insurance. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Following  the  reasoning  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  said  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  a  no- 
fault  program,  but  who  said  that  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  Virginia  should 
have  one,  I  "simply  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  recommend  that  on  each 
of  the  Federal  highways  that  are  being 
built  with  Federal  money  in  the  various 
States  we  should  not  have  signs  reading. 
'We  have  no-fault  Insurance,"  but  in 
Virginia  signs  reading,  "This  State  does 
not  have  no-fault  insurance  because  we 
do  not  want  it  here." ' 

Or  would  the  Senator  prefer  to  have, 
rather,  uniform  insurance  coverage,  the 
same  as  we  have  uniform  highways  and 
uniform  highway  signs?  Almost  every- 
thing we  do.  we  do  on  a  national  leve^ 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  by 
eaying  we  do  not  have  a  sign  at  the  State 
line  showing  what  the  divorce  laws  are 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  or  the  State  of  Virginia, 
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though  we  have  different  divorce  laws 
in  each  of  these  States. 

While  we  must  have  the  roads  in  one 
State  join  the  roads  from  another  State. 
and  we  have  such  necessary  joining  of 
highways  from  State  to  State,  it  does 
not  mean  we  should  abolish  our  State 
governments. 

If  we  keep  enacting  measures  in  fields 
reserved  for  the  States,  as  we  have  been, 
why  have  a  State  government  at  all? 
Why  not  just  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  care  of  everything? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Has  the  Senator  read  the 
bill  before  us? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  have  read 
excerpts  and  am  generally  familiar  with 
it.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  has  twice  had  no-fault 
insurance  bills  before  It,  and  has  twice 
rejected  them. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I.  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
should  not  tell  Virginia.  "You  must  have 
no-fault  Insurance."  when  the  State 
Legislature  has  twice  rejected  it  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  Senator  had  read  the 
bill,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  make  the 
statement  that  the  States  are  moved  out 
of  it  and  the  Federal  Government  is  go- 
ing to  have  everything  to  do  with  the 
insurance  field.  The  very  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  say  that  the  States  shall  have 
the  responsibility  of  administering  their 
own  insurance  laws,  including  automo- 
bile insurance.  Al!  it  does  is  say  there 
will  be  a  standard  of  benefits  at  the  no- 
fault  level. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Since  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  bill.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  States  do  not  do  what  the 
measure  says  they  should  do.  Federal 
provisions  will  become  elTectlve.  thus 
providing  a  leverage  over  the  States  to 
make  them  have  no-fault  insurance 
whether  they  want  It  or  not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true;  the  minimum 
standards  go  into  effect  if  the  State  re- 
fuses to  act.  But  even  with  the  minimum 
standards  in  force,  the  State  operates  it. 
There  Is  no  prerogative  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  operate  State  insurance 
programs  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  State 
of  Virginia,  or  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  for  his  com- 
mittee, we  do  have  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  measure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
man  who  lived  in  the  cave,  as  told  in 
the  story  by  Plato.  He  built  a  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  that  cave  to  keep  out  the  savage 
beasts  roaming  over  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  him- 
self to  whatever  ravages  might  be  in- 
volved on  his  body  and  his  person. 

As  he  sat  In  the  cave,  images  of  little 
animals  near  the  fire  cast  their  shadows 
on  the  walls  of  that  cave. 

We  heard,  in  a  question  propounded 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  a  description 
of  one  of  those  shadows  when  he  asked 
the  question.  "Shall  the  modern  motorist, 
when  he  crosses  from  the  State  of  Utah 
into  the  State  of  Idaho,  be  confronted 


with  a  sign  saying,  You  are  now  entering 
a  State  that  does  not  have  no-fault  in- 
surance; you  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  afoot  or  on  horseback.  There  vill  be 
great  confusion,  and  motorists  will  not 
understand  whether  they  are  under  no 
fault  or  not.  or  whether  the  consequences 
are  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  insurance  world  has  been  faced  with 
something  like  this.  The  policy  carried 
on  the  car  that  is  driven  in  my  family 
was  issued  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
car  is  used  there  from  time  to  time.  When 
the  policy  was  renewed,  no  too  long  ago, 
it  bore  the  endorsement  that  Is  borne  on 
virtually  all  automobile  insurance  poli- 
cies that  are  issued  today;  to  wit,  that 
in  whatever  State  that  automobile  travels 
that  has  a  no-fault  insurance  law,  the 
provisions  of  the  policy  will  cover  any 
obligations  that  the  driver  of  that  car 
may  experience  within  a  no-fault  State. 
The  testimotay  in  the  Reco^ud  is  fur- 
ther to  the  effect,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  a  motorist  whose  car  is  licensed  in 
a  no-fault,  State,  he  crosses  a  State 
boundary  and  goes  into  a  State  that  is 
still  under  tort  law,  any  obligations  im- 
posed upon  him  as  a  result  of  his  opera- 
tion within  the  tort  action  State  will  be 
covered,  &nd  he  will  be  amply  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  that  policy. 

So  that  contingency,  that  bugaboo, 
that  shadow  on  the  cave  wall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  one  of  the  shadows  that  we 
should  disregard,  and  thrust  it  behind 
us.  We  are  going  to  have  it  raised  from 
time  to  time  during  this  discussion,  but 
let  me.  for  the  elucidation  on  the  subject 
that  it  will  afford,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point  the  text  of  an  out-of-State 
insurance  endorsement,  which  is  the  en- 
dorsement the  substance  of  which  I  have 
described  In  these  brief  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  endorse- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ACTOMOBIU    OUT-Or-STATB    INSVXANCE 
EMDOKSEirBNT 

It  Is  agreed  that,  subject  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy  except  wher»  modified 
herein,  the  following  provision  is  added: 

If,  under  the  provlslohs  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle financial  responsibility  law  or  the 
motor  vehicle  compulsory  insurance  law  or 
any  similar  law  of  any  state  or  province,  a 
non-resident  Is  required  to  malntaLn  Insur- 
ance with  respect  to  the  operation  or  use  of 
a  motor  vehicle  In  such  state  or  province  and 
such  Insurance  requirements  are  greater  than 
the  Insurance  provided  by  the  policy,  the 
limits  of  the  company's  liability  and  the 
kinds  of  coverage  afforded  by  the  policy  shall 
be  a-s  .set  forth  In  such  law.  In  lieu  of  the 
Insurance  otherwise  provided  by  the  policy, 
but  only  to  the  extent  required  by  such 
law  and  only  with  respect  to  the  operation 
or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  In  such  state  or 
province;  provided  that  the  Insurance  under 
this  provision  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  there  Is  other  valid  and  collectible  In- 
surance under  this  or  any  other  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  policy.  In  no  event  shall  any 
person  be  entitled  to  receive  duplicate  pay- 
ments for  the  same  elements  of  loss. 

INSTRUCTIOK 

This  endorsement  must  be  attached  to — 
or  its  provisions  made  a  part  of  (by  over- 
printing upon  or  incorporation  into) — all 
Policies  which  aflord  Motor  Vehicle  Liability 
Insurance. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  problem  will  be 
taken  care  of  and  is  being  taken  care  of 
today,  so  that  as  far  as  the  cry  for  uni- 
formity is  concerned,  it  is  being  provided 
by  that  body  economic  and  that  body 
commercial  in  character  known  as  the 
insurance  industry. 

They  have  met  other  issues  of  this 
^ind.  They  have  dealt  witji-,  problems. 

>d  examples  of  that  will  be  elucidated. 

\£y  will  be^mplifledas-the  debate  pro 
cee\_ 

Jmple,  the  problems  of  iiisol 
vency  among  automobile  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  solved  and  treated  fav- 
orabily,     successfully,     and     effectively 
without  a  national  law. 

Another  problem  that  seemed  to  ap- 
pear— and  it,  too,  was  a  shadow  on  the 
cave  wall — was  in  connection  with  the 
qualification  of  alien  excess  coverage  In- 
surer. That  seemed  to  be  a  problem,  but 
it  was  dealt  with.  How?  By  a  national 
law.  Not  at  all.  It  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Insurance  companies  and  by  the  States, 
by  regulating  and  supervising  insurance, 
the  instirance  industry  in  tlie  50  States 
and  the  territories  that  are  involved. 

So,  as  we  proceed  with  this  discus- 
sic«i,  Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  that 
when  we  start  classifying  these  shadows 
cast  upon  the  wall  as  being  for  real  or 
being  merely  shadows,  we  will  find  that 
there  will  be  good  ground  for  this  body 
to  reject  the  idea  of  a  Federal  no-fault 
insurance  law,^  thrusting  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  into  this 
type  of  area,  the  Insurance  business.  I 
say  that  not  out  of  deference  nor  out  of 
solicitude  for  the  insurance  industry,  Mr. 
President,  but  out  of  deference  to  and 
consideration  for  the  needs  and  the 
requirements  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer,  to  wit,  the  insured  auto- 
mobile owner  and  driver. 

So  that  Is  what  the  debate  is  about, 
and  I  look  forward  to  further  exchanges 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  this  or 
any  other  point  in  the  debate,  as  well  as 
with  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska)  and 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  concern- 
ing the  pending  bill  and  their  concern 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  States 
would  be  preempted  and  excluded  from 
the  field  of  insurance  regulation  within 
their  Stat^. 

The  opponents  sugge^  that  S.  354  will 
provoke  confrontations'  between  State 
and  Federal  authorities  because  State 
Insurance  regulatory  ofBcials  either 
could  not  or  would  not  implement  a 
no-fault  program  which  had  gone  into 
effect  in  their  States  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  S.  354.  particularly  the  alterna- 
tive State  no-fault  plan  which  would 
come  into  effect  piu-suant  to  Title  HI. 

To  the  extent  that  this  argument  has 
any  weight  at  all,  it  would  only  be  appli- 
cable to  those  States  which  did  not 
voltmtarily  adopt  a  plan  of  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  in  compliance 
with  title  n  of  S.  354.  Qiwea  the  very 
substantial  Incentives  which  all  States, 
and  concerned  private  interests,  will 
liave  to  adopt  the  relatively  moderate 


standards  of  title  11,  title  in  is  likely  to 
take  effect  in  only  a  very  few  States,  if 
any.  But  even  in  those  few  title  ni 
States,  there  seems  to  us  no  basis  for  the 
charge  that  implementation  of  the  bill 
would  force  dramatic  confrontations  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  authority,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  chaos  in  the 
admim,stration  of  ^he  automobile  acci- 
dent reparation  system. 

In  the  first  place,  no  legal  impediments 
would  prevent  the  State  insurance  com- 
missioners from  undertaking  regulatory 
duties  ascribed  to  them  vmder  title  HI. 
The  State  law  would  be  superseded  by 
the  Federal  law  under  the  express  provi- 
sion in  section  201(a)  of  S.  354. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  alleged  to  be  in 
conflict  with  S.  354  would  in  fact  act  as 
an  impediment  to  implementing  the  in- 
surance regulatory  aspects  of  a  title  HI 
no-fault  prograhi..  The  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  that  are  cited  as  creat- 
ing a  supposed  constitutional  dilemma 
relate  solely  to  a  change  in  the  State  tort 
law,  as  it  is  applied  in  State  courts  in  the 
conduct  of  accident  litigation.  Whatever 
response  State  courts  register  in  response 
to  tort  suits  initiated  after  enactment  of 
S.  354,  insurance  commissioners  will  in 
no  way  be  barred  from  discharging  their 
particular  regulatory  responsibilities 
under  State  insurance  laws. 

State  insurance  commissioners  can 
and  do  implement  Federal  policy  in  the 
insurance  area.  Thus,  regulation  of  a 
title  HI  program  by  a  State  insurance 
commissioner  would  promote  no  more 
confrontation  than  is  presently  pro- 
moted when  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners implement  Federal  policy  in 
other  insurance  areas.  For  example,  no 
Federal-State  confrontation  has  resulted 
between  the  State  insurance  depart- 
ments and  the  Federal  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  when  a  comprehensive  set  of 
Federal  regtdations  is  entrusted  to  State 
insurance  commissioners  for  their  certi- 
fication as  to  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral procedures.  Some  of  the  Federal  cri- 
teria for  measui-ing  the  appropriateness 
of  rate  changes  differ  substantially  from 
those  normally  considered  in  the  admin- 
istration of  State  ratesetting  laws. 
Nevertheless,  this  joint  Federal-State 
implementation  machinery  does  work 
harmoniously. 

The  framework  of  S.  354  was  created 
by  a  State  organization.  The  technical 
basis  for  S.  354  is  the  Uniform  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Reparations  Act — here- 
inafter UMVARA— which  has  promul- 
gated in  August  1972  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  an  organization  of 
State  government  officials  named  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  each  of  the  50  States 
to  promote  uniform  laws  in  areas  of 
common  concern,  rather  than  to  things 
there  would  not  be  impingement  upon 
the  overriding  of  the  States.  Indeed,  the 
impetus  for  this  proposed  law  we  are  now 
discussing  has  come  largely  from  the 
States.  The  drafting  work  has  been  done 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  that 
is  where  we  get  nearly  sdl  the  language 
in  the  bUl. 

The  Senator  also  worried  about  tlie 


constitutionality  of  the  bill.  Again,  there 
was  comment  about  that.  I  read  from 
an  opinion  written  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, because  there  was  this  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  raised.  Of  coui.se 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  after  the  Commerce 
Committee  had  completed  its  work  on 
the  bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
sideredythe  bill  at  length  and  heard  wii- 
nesses  and  then  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  recommending  its  passage. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  ranking 
member,  the  following  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  constitution- 
ality. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
said  that — 

We  agree  with  the  opinion  of  former  Solici- 
tor General  Erwin  N.  Grlswold.  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Committee,  that  the  bill  is  constitu- 
tional "both  overall  and  with  respect  to  each 
of  its  provisions." 

The  Con.stitution  permits  legislative  ?\\h- 
stitution  of  the  right  to  recover  first-part v 
benefits  for  the  right  to  sue  in  tort  for  dam- 
ages. New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  v. 
While.  243  U.S.  188  (1917)  (workman's  com- 
pensation laws) . 

S.  354  does  not  violate  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  of  the  Constitution  by  restrlctii.t; 
the  right  to  sue  in  tort  to  cases  involving 
serious  and  permanent  Injury  or  death  ( or 
more  than  six  months  of  total  incapacity  to 
work  In  one's  occupation).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  clear  that  legislation  estab- 
lishing rational  classifications  is  not  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  Dan- 
dridge  v.  Williams.  397  U.S.  471  (1970)  (mux- 
imum  limit  set  by  a  State  on  welfare  bene- 
fits). 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  limited  extent 
to  whicli  S.  354  compels  States  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  in  the  administration  of  na- 
tional no-fault  standards  is  well  within  con- 
stitutional boundaries.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  many  times  confirmed  that,  under  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  the  Federal 
Government  may  compel  States  to  take  ac- 
tion, when  such  approach  is  appropriate  to 
achievement  of  a  proper  Federal  leglslatu-e 
objective.  See,  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  v. 
United  States.  266  U.S.  405  (1926);  Board  o] 
Trustees  of  the  Universitt/  of  Illinois,  289  U.S. 
48  (1933» ;  Parden  v.  Terminal  Railway  of  the 
Alabama  State  Docks  Dept..  277  U.S.  184 
(1964);  Petty  v.  Tennessee  Afissmiri  Bridge 
Comm'n.  359  U.S.  275  (1959);  United  States 
v.  California,  297  U.S.  175  (1936) ;  and  Mari<- 
land  V.  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183  (1968) . 

■We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  national 
no-fault  system  under  State  administration 
l3  an  eminently  proper  objective.  Congress 
has  used  this  approach  in  the  past,  most  re- 
cently in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  Act.  as 
«■  Dean  Grlswold  explained,  "is  a  far  more 
thoroughgoing  imposition  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements on  the  states  than  Is  S.  354." 
S.  354,  though  it  does  not  go  nearly  so  far 
as  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  imposing  mandatory 
responsibilities  on  State  governments,  is 
based  on  the  same  moderate  approach  to 
meshing  a  vital  national  objective  with  a 
tradition  of  predominant  State  administra- 
tive authority. 

In  this  case,  the  Federal  objective  is 
to  establish  within  the  United  States  and 
within  our  mobUe  population,  so  de- 
pendent on  the  automobile,  a  standard 
of  recovery  to  help  a  person  suffering  in- 
lUT  from  an  automobile  accident  or  col- 
lision to  be  reimbursed  for  his  necessar>' 
medical  expenses  forthwith,  to  be 
promptly  reimbmsed  and  not  have  to  go 
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through  the  lengthy  proceeding  of  try- 
ing to  determine  who  was  at  fault  be- 
rause  of  that  accident,  in  which  case,  If 
it  eets  into  litigation  sometimes  stretches 
out  for  a  matter  of  1  or  2  or  even  5  years, 
so  that  a  person  of  limited  raean-s  often- 
times cannot  wait  to  pay  his  obligation 
for  medical  care  even  though  he  is  totally 
inpocent  of  any  fault.  That  is  the  reason 
so  many  cases  are  settled  at  a  figure  far 
Ics  than  the  damage  incurred  by  that 
i)ei-son  through  injury,  loss  of  work,  find 
lo-s  of  services. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  objective  Is 
clear  and  the  necessity  for  It,  because  of 
our  inten-elation  of  ombility  of  States,  a.s 
we  were  discussing  earlier  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  aj»d  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  financed  and 
put  into  effect  a  great  network  of  inter- 
state highways  just  so  that  people  could 
more  readily  travel  back  and  forth. 

That  has  Increased  with  the  mobility 
of  the  population  and  the  increased  ex- 
pooure  to  injury  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident'  at  a  place  far  from 
home. 

For  that  reason,  there  is  cvei-y  basis 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  say  that 
it  is  necessary  we  have  certain  minimum 
standards  in  this  area. 

Everj-one  seems  to  be  for  the  proposi- 
tion. I  have  quoted  the  President  again 
and  again  saying  that  no-fault's  time 
has  come,  except  we  drop  back  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  will  sit  around 
waiting  for  the  States  individually  to  do 
It  or  whether  we  are  going  to  set  a  Fed- 
eral standard  and  say  that  the  States 
will  institute  at  least  this  minimum 
standard  that  may  go  higher  if  they  want 
to — but  at  least  this  minimum  standard. 
If  we  do  that,  we  can  get  into  effect  the 
no-fault  reform  we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  waited  about  6  years.  We 
have  had  deadlines  set  upon  the  States, 
saying  that  If  In  their  next  set  of  legis- 
lative sessions  they  do  not  do  it,  we  will 
have  a  Federal  program.  The  adminis- 
tration has  threatened  that  before.  But 
when  it  comes  down  to  it,  tlie  kind  of 
lobbying  pressures  we  have  been  talking 
about  on  this  floor  have  been  successful 
in  many,  many  State  legislatures  In 
choking  off  and  defeating  the  efforts  to 
get  no-fault  there. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  on  April  2  of 
this  year,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  most  recent  and  unique 
lobbying  technique  against  national  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  legislation. 
This  technique  consisted  of  telegrams 
opposing  the  no-fault  legislation  from  31 
individuals  in  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton area  to  each  of  the  100  Senators.  Al- 
though the  message  varied  somewhat,  all 
of  them  consisted  of  a  series  of  pithy,  two 
line,  blanket  allegations  at)out  the  sup- 
posedly disastrous  effects  which  would 
result  from  enactment  of  national  no- 
fault  legislation;  no  factual  information 
backed  up  the  allegations.  Moreover, 
thei-e  was  no  indication  that  any  of  the 
fipmatories  were  paities  at  Interest  to  the 
legislation  or  that  they  were  anything 
more  than  concerned  citizens. 

I  posed  the  question,  why  should  31 
sermingly  tmrelated  Individuals  from 
this  area  decide  simultaneously  to  Invest 
their  time,  energy  and  perhaps  their  own 


money  to  wire  distant  Senators,  as  well  as 
their  own,  about  no- fault?  In  an.swer,  I 
pointed  out  that  a  little  research  had  re- 
vealed that  each  of  these  Individuals  was 
an  attorney  and  that  It  cost  each  sender 
$200  for  his  set  of  one  telegram  to  each 
Senator.  However,  I  now  find  that  I  was 
wrong  in  concludin?;  that  this  research 
had  "revealed  all"  for  in  fact,  a  little 
more  research  has  revealed  a  great  deal 
more. 

I  have  now  determined  that  the.se  31 
sets  of  100  t^eprams  were  sent  by  a 
single  individual,  Mr.  Jack  Olender,  and 
that  this  individual  is  secretary  to  the 
Maryland-Washington  district  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America.  Thus,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  all  of  the  individuals 
who  were  signatories  to  the  telegrams 
are  members  of  the  A.ssociation  of  Trial 
Lawyers.  However,  Mr.  Olender  has  re- 
fused to  discuss,  or  to  allow  his  secretary 
to  discuss,  whether  or  how  permission 
was  obtained  fi^m  these  individuals  for 
the  use  of  their  names,  or  who  paid  for 
the  telegrams.  Incidentally.  I  have  also 
determined  that  the  cost  of  each  set  of 
100  telegrams  is  $80  and  not  $200  as  I 
originally  thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  warn  my 
colleagues  that  they  can  expect  a  lot 
more  of  this  type  of  activity  as  the  de- 
bate on  S.  354  proceeds.  I  have  learned 
that  more  than  10.000  mailgrams  have 
already  been  sent  by  the  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  of  America  concerning  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  I  have  learned 
that  a  special  no-fault  operator  has  been 
designated  In  each  of  Western  Union's 
three  central  telephone  bureaus  to  take 
telephone  orders  to  send  art'^^nti-no- 
fault  message,  composed  and  filed  by  the 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  to  nine  spe- 
cific Senators  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  nine  Senators  were 
also  designated  by  the  trial  lawj-ers.  The 
cost  per  telegram  is  $2  each,  or  $20  for 
the  10.  which  is  billed  to  the  sender's 
telephone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation or  any  other  group  or  individual 
has  every  right  to  oppose  any  legislation 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  and  any  factual  basis 
therefor  to  any  Individual  Senator.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  these  new  techniques 
employing  electronic  technology  to  dis- 
guise a  highly  organized  lobbying  effort 
by  an  affected  interest  group  which  is 
disguised  as  a  groundswell  of  opinion 
from  ordinary  citizens  is  questionable. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  want  to  be 
misled  in  this  manner  and  I  hope  that 
my  ccdleagues  will  evaluate  any  last  min- 
ute flood  of  opposition  to  S.  354  in  the 
form  of  telegrams  or  other  media  in  the 
context  of  the  facts  I  have  set  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  there  is 
great  need  for  this  bill  Is  that  the  pre- 
miums paid  in  for  automobile  insurance 
now  are  approximately  $16  billion  a  year 
in  the  United  States.  Of  that  $16  billion 
In  premiimis  paid  in,  only  $8  billion  or  a 
little  less  than  $8  billion  is  retuined  to 
claimants  who  have  been  injured  in  some 
way  and  seek  recovery  under  their  in- 
surance. Someplace  or  other,  $8  billion 
has  evaporated,  and  one  of  the  places 
much  of  It  has  gone  is  in  the  trial  of  tort 
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suits  in  all  the  jurisdictions  of  our  State 
courts  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  trial  lawyers  do  have  a 
personal  interest.  After  all,  those  who 
represent  tort  claimants  and  tho.se  who 
represent  the  defendants  make  some  of 
their  inccmo.  some  of  their  living,  in  this 
manner;  and  I  suppg^a-it  is  natural  that 
for  that  reason  th^ywould  not  want  to 
see  the  system  cnanged.  But  the  view- 
point that  has  to  be  taken  by  this  body 
and  this  Congress  is  wliat  is  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  American  public.  What 
does  the  consumer  get?  What  is  he  en- 
titled to  get  for  his  premium? 

After  a  long  and  monumental  study  by 
tJie  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  was  financed  by  Congress,  and  al- 
ter studies  by  actuaries,  it  has  been  de- 
terniined  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
problem  here  is  to  have  a  uniform  no- 
fault  system  of  insurance,  removed  from 
the  field  of  litigation  and  tort  law.  that 
is  administered  with  quick  payment  of 
l>enefits  to  those  who  are  injured,  to  take 
care  of  the  immediate  problem. 

What  we  have  determined  in  writing 
the  legislation  is  that,  yes,  there  are  areas 
above  this  restoration  to  health  and  well 
being  and  ability  to  work  where,  because 
of  tort  liability,  perhaps  there  should  be 
litigation  to  determine  who  has  a  further 
obligation  than  can  be  satisfied  by  gen- 
eral no-fault.  Therefore,  the  right  to  sue 
is  not  taken  away.  It  is  simply  limited  to 
that  fir.st  area  of  restoration  of  a  per- 
son'.s  health  and  well-being-^  beyond  that, 
tl.e  tort  law,  whatever  it  is  m  the  States, 
would  prevail. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
bill  deals  only  with  bodily  injury  and  loss 
of  ability  to  work  in  the  personal  field.  It 
does  not  touch  the  property  damage  that 
may  occur  from  automobile  collisions. 
The  States  may  deal  with  that  as  they 
wish,  and  many  of  them  may  want  to  put 
that  under  no-^fault.  also.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  fine  idea.  But  there  Is  no  man- 
date in  this  bill  that  that  be  done.  If  the 
States  w  ish  to  leave  property  damage  un- 
der some  system  other  than  no-fault  that 
is  not  precluded  in  any  way  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Finally,  this  is  an  effort  to  secure  real 
improvement  that  everyone  says  we  need, 
to  get  It  quickly  and  with  some  degree  of 
uniformity — at  least,  a  uniform  floor — 
and  to  leave  intact  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  States.  There  will  be  no 
Federal  supervision  of  rates  or  regula- 
tions of  court  procedures  or  anything  of 
this  sort.  That  remains  with  the  States. 
Virtually  all  bodily  injury,  anyway,  comes 
within  the  State  court  jurisdiction,  and 
it  Is  therefore  the  States  that  are  in- 
volved firsthand  with  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia wondered  why  he  could  vote  for 
this  measure  when  his  State  legislature 
might  have  taken  another  way.  I  say  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  that  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  elected 
to  come  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  con- 
sider on  a  national  basis  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  whole  country  and  all  the 
50  States.  If  in  considering  this  matter  he 
coiisiders  It  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
States,  and  not  just  his  own,  certainly 
he  should  not  be  concerned  with  respect 
to  what  some  of  his  fellow  legislators 
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determined  for  the  one  State  of  Virginia. 
I  see  no  violence  In  that.  So  I  urge  strong- 
ly the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  think  with  the  action  of 
the  House  we  likely  will  be  able  to  finish 
our  work  and  have  on  the  books  a  no- 
fault  automobile  injury  insurance  bill 
which  not  only  will  give  the  people  se- 
curity and  immediate  restoration,  but 
also  cost  them  less  iiv  premiums  paid. 
The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  ac- 
tuaries, and  the  names  of  the  firms  have 
been  placed  In  the  Record,  shows  that 
every  State  In  the  Union  would  be  able  to 
reduce  its  premiums,  some  much  more 
than  others,  but  every  State,  rural  States 
and  urban  States  alike  will  be  able  to 
reduce  premiums. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraf.ka  worried  a 
little  about  whether  the  rural  States 
would  profit  as  much  as  the  urban  States, 
but  all  States  would  get  some  benefit.  All 
premiums  would  go  down.  For  that  rea- 
son I  strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 
Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the  fioor, 
earlier  I  asked  unanimous  consent  for 
staff  members  to  be  on  the  floor.  At  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  John  Kirtland  be  added  to  that 
li.st. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  from  the  remarks  so  far  on  the 
pending  measure  that  there  is  an 
auspicious  beginning  for  a  very  wide 
scoi>e  of  discussion  and  debate.  The 
points  made  here  for  and  against  the 
bill  are  many ;  they  are  meaningful,  very 
important,  and  they  are  vital.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  comment  on  the 
several  ideas  and  aspects  of  the  debate 
•that  have  been  raised  this  aftemodn,  but 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  one,  two,  or 
three  of  them  in  order  that  there  may 
be  some  sense  of  balance,  an  appear- 
ance of  balance,  and  the  existence  of 
balance  in  the  discussion  which  occurs 
today. 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  attempts,  there 
will  be  further  attempts  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
States  and  the  Members  of-this  body  as 
to  a  possible  preemption  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  States  over  the  field  of 
iasurance.  It  is  alleged  that  the  proposed 
bill  will  leave  intact  in  the  States  the 
powers  of  regulation  and  the  powers  of 
responsibility  of  the  States  in  the  field 
of  automobile  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  here  to  state  de- 
liberately and  categorically  it  Is  not  a 
fear  of  presumption;  it  Is  an  actual, 
biillt-in  necessary  preemption,  an  in- 
evitable preemption  of  the  powers  of  the 
States  of  supervising  and  regulating  In- 
surwice  on  automobiles  that  ejfists  in  the 
bUl. 

The  reason  Is  easy  to  perceive.  There 
Is  not  a  single  State  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union  today  that  has  a  program  that 
will  qualify  under  title  n  or  title  HI  of 
the  pending  bill.  That  means  there  will 
be  wiped  out  of  existence  every  one  of 
the  no-fault  automobile  Insurance  State 
laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
21  States  that  have  such  a  plan  now. 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  pre- 
emption, that  Is  what  preemption  is: 


Where  the  Federal  Government  will  come 
along  and  say,  "Whatever  the  States  have 
done  in  this  field,  we  hold  for  naught, 
we  nullify,  and  we  put  In  the  place  there- 
of this  particular  statutory  measure,  to 
wit,  title  in  of  the  bill." 

So  it  is  not  a  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen; there  is  built  into  the  bill  a  neces- 
sarily inevitable  and  inescapable  actual 
preemption  of  the  States'  powers  and 
responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Arguments  will  be  made  and  repeated 
on  this  fioor  from  time  to  time,  "Oh.  but 
the  commissioners  on  unijprm  Insur- 
ance have  come  along  andclessed  this 
idea  of  a  no-fault  plan."  indeed,  they 
have,  but  I  wish  to  givfe  two  or  three 
caveats  in  that  regard. 

First,  a  Commissioner  of  Uniformity 
for  State  Law  uttered  such  a  report  and 
published  it  for  the  purpose  of  States 
adopting  that  type  of  law  for  the  field 
of  automobile  insurance  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries,  and  nowhere  in 
that  report  or  in  the  deliberations  was 
there  any  pretext  that  it  would  form  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Government  getting 
into  the  business  of  automobile  insur- 
ance, whether  it  is  no-fault  or  any  other 
kind  of  automobile  insurance. 

I  wish  to  carry  the  suggestion  a  litle 
further.  When  we  had  before  us  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  he  was  asked  what 
action,  if  any,  did  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation take  with  reference  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  His  answer  was  in  substance 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  re- 
fused to  endorse,  they  refused  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  He  said,  in  fact,  aflBrm- 
atively  they  disapproved  it  on  the  groimd 
that  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  have  for  their  objective,  they 
have  for  their  mission,  the  taking  of  a 
body  of  law  that  has  arisen  in  the  several 
States  on  a  given  subject.  And  there  are 
differences  in  the  several  States  on  a 
particular  subject.  For  example,  there  is 
the  subject  of  contract  law,  the  subject 
of  the  conflict  of  laws,  the  subject  of  tort 
liability,  the  subject  of  negotiable  in- 
struments. Every  State  has  laws  on  sub- 
jects such  as  those. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  get  as  uniform 
a  law  among  all  the  States  as  possible 
that  the  Commission  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  was  created.  Mr.  Chesterfield 
Smith,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  said  that  is  not  true  in 
the  case  of  automobile  insurance  cover- 
age, because  there  is  no  law  developed 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
no-fault  Insurance  tha^  Is  wortliy  of 
such  precedential  value  as  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
to  go  In  and  resolve  those  differences  and 
try  to  evolve  a  plan . 

The  oldest  of  these  plans  is  only  3  or  4 
years  old,  at  the  very  most,  an^  that  is 
all  there  is.  For  this  reason,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  disregarded  and  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  on 
the  idea  of  no-fault  insurance. 

Again  I  refer  to  one  other  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  earlier 
this  afternoon :  To  disavow  or  to  approve 


the  concept  of  no-fault  insurance  does 
not  mean  we  are  for  or  agairist  no-fault 
insurance.  That  is  not  the  point  at  issue 
in  this  Chamber.  The  point  at  issue  in 
this  Chjkmber — the  overiyding  issue — is 
whether  there  shall  be  Federal  no-fault 
insurance.  That  is  where  the  issue  is.  It 
is  in  that  context  that  W€  shall  get  intj 
this  discussion  in  the  ensuing  days. 

There  will  be  further  pleas  for  uni- 
foi-mity,  and  I  ask  this  very  simple 
question:  Does  it  not  make  sense  that 
where  there  are  different  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  given  field,  there  must  be 
different  treatment  in  each  of  those 
fields?  Otherwise  we  will  have  uniform- 
ity as  to  a  statute,  but  we  will  have  non- 
uniformity  as  to  its  application  in  the 
several  States  where  conditions  differ 
widely  and  where  the  well-being  of  the 
automobile  owner  and  driver  is  at  stake. 
That  obsession  with  uniformity  in  the 
one  field  and  the  necessary  consequence 
thereof  of  its  nonuniformity  of  action 
upon  drivers  the  Nation  over  is  some- 
thing we, will  have  to  reconcile  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

I  recall,  in  the  brief  discussion  we  had 
on  this  bill  a  year  and  a  half  or  2  year- 
ago,  repeatedly  we  had  discussion  of  the 
President's  saying  the  no-fault  idea  is  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come.  Of  course 
that  is  what  he  said.  He  said  that,  but  he 
also  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
has  not  come,  and  it  is  not  proper,  for  a 
nationahzed  Federal  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  system. 

So  let  us  get  tlie  whole  story  into  the 
mill.  Let  us  get  all  these  factors  out  ano 
consider  them  ki  that  light. 

One  final  point,  and  I  shall  yield  the 
fioor.  References  have  been  and  will  be 
made  to  lobbying.  Lobbying  is  not  per  se 
bad.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  proper  and 
legal  objective.  It  is  bottomed  on  the 
right  of  petition  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Lobbying  can  be  abused,  and 
frequently  is.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  tremendous  pressures,  not  only  hare, 
but  in  other  discussions  of  the  subject, 
and  that  brought  to  bear  upon  State  leg- 
islatures, and  perhaps  hei-e  in  this  Con- 
gpess. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  that 
there  is  lobbying  on  this  bill.  There  is 
lobbying  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  trial  lawyers  of 
America.  It  Is  not  confined  on  either  side 
to  insurance  companies.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  only  one  type  of  legislation  or 
another.  Among  those  who  advocate  the 
no-fault  insurance  bill  are  some  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  in  the  busi- 
ness. They  are  for  it,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  lobbying  for  it.  They  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  they  testified  for  it 
And  they  since  have  lobbied  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  There  were  some  insurance  com- 
panies, also — giant  in  size — who  opposed 
it.  So  when  we  speak  of  lobbying,  when 
we  speak  of  pressure,  by  those  who  want 
and  do  not  want  this  t5T>e  of  legislation, 
let  me  suggest  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  scale — there  are  those  who  lobby 
against  the  bill  and  there  are  those  who 
lobby  for  it. 

Again,  in  order  to  get  the  complete 
picture,  let  us  get  all  the  facts  and  con- 
sider them  in  their  totality.  ' 
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Mr.  President,  with  those  remarks,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
my  colleague,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to 
say,  in  the  few  remarks  I  made,  that 
there,  is  nothing  wrong  with  lobbying.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  expected,  and  every 
person  has  his  right  to  his  viewpoint  and 
to  try  to  communicate  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen  his  jjpint  of  view.  I  was  tr>- 
ing  to  point  out-^liat  it  was  done  under  a 
cover,  to  make  it  seem  as  though  it  came 
from  a  different  source  and  a  different 
group,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
controlled  by  one  peison  and  one  group, 
and  therefore  there  was  a  concealnient 
of  the  source  of  the  lobbying. 

I  agree  that  tliere  will  be  lobbying  both 
for  and  against,  and  I  certainly  will  not 
object  to  that,  except  to  try  to  brine 
the  facts  Into  the  open,  so  persons  will 
know  whence  the  lobbying  effort  come.'^. 

I  appreciate  what  has  been  said  by  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska.  He  has  made  an 
eloquent  argument  against  various  phases 
of  the  biU  or  the  thrust  of  the  bill.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  underline  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
report  that  was  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  when  a  majority 
of  the  committee  voted  to  report  tlie  bill 
to  the  Senate.  The  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  think,  are 
all  dealt  with  rather  tersely  and  sharply 
in  the  report,  and  therefore  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues,  in  picking  up  the 
Record  in  the  morning  and  before  we 
begin  our  discussion  tomorrow  on  the  bill, 
will  read  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
toittee.  at  least  those  parts  which  were 
discussed  today,  because  I  think  the  an- 
swers are  very  well  written  in  that  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  prepared 
am  amendment  to  S.  354,  together  with 
some  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  be  printed  In 
the  RacoRD.  and  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  him — which  I  now  offer  on  his 
behslf — be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
it  will  be  known  to  Senators  when  the 
matter  comes  up,  probably  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table,  and,  without  objection, 
the  statement  and  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  statement  and  amendment  are  as 
follows ; 

Statement     by     SENArrm     Monoalb 

Mr.  PreeWent,  I  Introduce  for  consWeni- 
tloa  an  wnendinent  to  S.  354,  Vie  National 
No-Pault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act. 

This  amendment  would  further  Insure  that 
the  benefit*  of  no-fsult  Insurance  would  be 
avaUable  to  the  con^uover  at  the  lowest  poe- 
£lbla  cost.  0Tie  amendment  would  permit 
health  Insurers  a  role  In  the  new  nationwide 
auto  Insurance  systems  If  they  0«0..pTOVlde 
no-fault  benefits  for  allowable  expense  losses 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer  than  auto 
Insurers  can.  Not  only  the  cxiiisamer,  but  the 
free  enterprlfie  system  of  Insurance,  will 
beD0flt  because  ttis  amendment  will  foster 
competition  la  tbe  Insurance  Industry.  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  overall  philosophy  of  this 
legislation  which  Is  to  provide  protection  to 
the  American  motorist  at  the  lowest  possible 


cost  in  his  role  as  a  cotisumer  of  auto  Insur- 
ance and  in  bis  possible  future  role  as  a 
victim  In  an  automobile  accident. 

The  amendment  provides,  as  a  national 
standard,  that  the  obligation  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle owner  to  purchase  no-fault  insurance 
can  be  satisfied,  if  certain  conditions  are  met. 
lu  an  alternative  way  with  respect  to  tiie 
allowable  exi>enfie  portion  of  the  no-fau'.t 
package.  (Allowablo  ex[>en.se  benetits  are 
Uiose  lor  professional  lucclical  lieaiiiK'iit  and 
care:  emor^^rncy  he;ilth  s;r\lces;  medical  and 
vocatloiuU  rohahill;  atlou  Fcrviccs;  ai.d  fu- 
neral expen'ses  In  rn'^c  of  deatl'>  )  Snbjert  to 
certain  conditions,  the  owner  can  satisfy  the 
requirement  to  provide  allowable  expenr,e 
protection  by  having  a  s^roup  health  insur- 
ance  policy   provide    the   aliowatole   expense 

The  U'-n-u'ilo  ;r.-i;ircr  vrust,  like  ihc  auto 
Insurer,  pay  all  rc.isonBb:e  me-Ucal  a:.d  rc- 
habllltatinii  atid  other  alJcivable  expenses 
without  llmitatloti:  mvt  .subject  I'-elf  to 
the  Same  respoii.sibilltles  uiuler  the  law  such 
as  the  oblU;ation  under  section  111(d)  to 
"promptly  refer  each  victim  to  whom  .  .  . 
b.-neflta  are  expected  to  be  payable  for  more 
than  two  niouth.s  to  the  Stiil«  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency";  and  must  sliare.  on 
an  equitable  basts,  lu  the  financial  burdens 
and  costs  of  operation  of  the  pluns  which 
national  standards  require  for  the  hard-to- 
place  risk  and  the  victim  of  an  uninsured 
motorist.  Unless  all  categories  of  Insurance 
coinpiuiies  are  on  the  same  fo  'tiiiR,  there  can 
be  no  meaningful  coaipcliUon.  In  addition. 
thlA  arraiigenicnt  or  option  criii  ';nly  apply  if 
'he  benefit  source  o'lier  tii.'xn  no-fault  insur- 
ance Is  true  group  Instirance,  as  defined,  be- 
cause this  ii  the  only  area  in  which  these 
savings  to  the  ronsiiiner  are  at  all  likely 
and  only  where  the  members  of  the  group 
are  first  notified  of  this  arrangement  smd 
hopefully  advlseil  on  what  steps  to  taJte  to 
make  sure  that  their  auto  luiurauce  piemi- 
iiins  are  reduced  accordingly. 

Finally,  thts  arrangement,  like  all  others 
In  S.  394.  mit^t  he  subject  to  ai;d  approved 
by  the  State  Insurance  commissioner  of  the 
applicable  State  on  the  basis  of  hearings  and 
a  finding  by  him  that  It  "will  result  in  eco- 
nomic benelitt  greater  than  those  which 
would  result"  from  the  national  standard  on 
coordlnallan  between  auto  and  health  In- 
^tirance  to  avoid  duplication  and  produce 
cost  savings  (section  204(f) ) .  The  conditions 
or  prerequisites  to  the  applicability  of  this 
option  are  designed  to  assure  that  both 
health  and  auto  Insurers  wlU  be.  In  fair- 
ness, on  tiie  same  basis  so  far  as  the  obli- 
gations and  responslbUlties  are  concerned 
and  to  assure  that  the  consumer  will  be  pro- 
tected such  that  the  savings  will  be  real 
rather  than  Illusory. 

I  have  beard  a  great  many  nrcuments  from 
different  Interested  parties  with  respect  to 
this  Issue,  and  I  frankly  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  consumer  will  save  if  health  in- 
surance Is  made  "primary,"  but  I  think  that 
It  Is  fair  to  permit  the  health  insurers  to 
participate  oti  an  equal  footing  if  they  can 
save  consumers  money  without  lessenltip  the 
protection  of  the  buyer  of  Insiirance  and  the 
victim  of  highway  acx:ldent3. 

AlfSNOUCNT  No.    1197 

On  Pa^  iO0,  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  tile  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Allowable  Expemse  Dsouction  Op- 
tion— 

Benefits  or  adTantafle«  that  an  IndMdtial 
receives  or  is  entitled  to  reoelv*  for  allowable 
expense  from  a  source  other  than  no-fault 
insurance  sliail  be  subtract«d  from  loss  in 
calculating  net  loss  for  ailowable  expense 
where — 

"(1)   such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 


surance provides  or  Is  obligated  to  provide 
such  benefits  or  advantages  for  allowable 
expense,  as  defined  in  section  i03(2|  of  thl , 
Act,  without  any  Ihnllatlon  ris  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  or  advantages  obU- 
•  gated  to  be  provided. 

"(2)  such  benefits  or  advantages  are  pr»7- 
vlded  by  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
surance on  terms  and  conditions  which  com- 
ply wholly  with  the  provisions  of  sectloi.s 
103((>),  (7),  and  (16),  109(c).  and  (d). 
and  II  ltd)  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  all 
auihority^t  forth  therein; 

"(3)  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
surance Is  required  by  the  applicable  Stale 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  veliicle  Insurance 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  to  share,  on  an 
entiltable  basis.  In  the  financial  biu-dens  anrl 
fosis  of  operation  cf  plans  established  p\.: - 
o.::v.U  to  scctiotis  105  and  108  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  si:ch  benefits  or  advantages  are  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  ttian  no-fault 
msurp.nie  through  group  insurance  where 
Uic  ii.dividuftls  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  imder  such  group  Insuratir? 
have  received  notice  tliat  there  will  be  suclt 
subtract'on;  and 

"1 5)  the  commissioner  finds  that  s\Rh 
sii:itracllon  will  result  In  economic  benefits 
greater  than  those  which  would  result  from 
coordination  pursuant  to  section  204(f)  of 
this  Act,  on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  in  whicii 
Interested  parties  present  competent  evi- 
dence. 

The  commissioner  shall  promulgate  rules  id 
assure  that  the  economic  benefits  found  un- 
der paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  are 
realized.  As  used  in  this  subsection  {.\  , 
■prot'p  insurance'  means  any  plan  of  In.svir- 
,an'«  offered  or  provided  to  members  of  .i 
group  not  orgniUzeti  solely  for  the  purpose  cif 
otjtaitilng  Insurance,  under  the  terms  of  a 
master  policy  or  operating  agreement  be- 
tween an  Uisurer  and  the  group  sponsor,  and 
incorporating  group  average  rating,  guaran- 
teed Issue  with  or  without  minimum  eligibil- 
ity requirements,  group  experience  rating, 
employer  contributions,  and  any  other  bene- 
fit to  the  members  as  Insureds  that  they 
may  be  unable  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  Insurance  marketing  on  an  in- 
dividual basis;  and  (B)  'group  sponsor' 
means  the  employer  or  other  representative 
entity  of  an  employment-based  group.  Sec- 
tions 103(10).  (li),  and  (12)  of  thU  Act  are 
Inapplicable  with  respect  to  such  definitions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
a  good  discussion  today,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  cannot  continue  very  much 
further.  We  have  some  amendments  that 
are  coming  up  in  which  Senators  prepar- 
ing the  amendments  are  not  present  to 
bring  them  before  the  Senate  today. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  at  this  time 
to  yield  the  floor,  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  hoped  by  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  I  a.^- 
sume  the  Judiciaiy  Committee,  that 
within  tlie  next  day  or  two  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  tile  bill  and  vote  on  it  up  or 
down.  I  do  not  expect  any  dela^  on  the 
bill.  I  think  we  will  have  sharp  debate 
and  very  reasonable  discussion  on  it,  but 
I  would  expect  it  to  move  now.  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  have  amend- 
ments will  bring  them  to  the  floor  to- 
morrow so  that  we  can  deal  with  those 
amendments  and  can  approve  or  reject 
them,  as  Is  the  will  of  this  body,  and  get 
on  with  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
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OUDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

II  am.  tomorrow  . 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bautleit).  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW, 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS,  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  S.  3231.  AND  RESUMP- 
TION OP  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  354 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmoTis  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton)  be  reafenized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rotort  C.  Byrd)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  S.  3231,  and  that  upon  dis- 
position of  S.  3231  the  Senate  resume  Its 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  25,  1974,  AND  ON  MONDAY, 
APRIL  29. 1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconslii  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
be  recognized  for  not  ti  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  on  Monday,  April  29, 1974, 
after  the  two  leaders  ^  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  uh4er  the  standing 
order  the  distinguished '\  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.rfcOAMJKE)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  The 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  will  then  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  Following 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Eagleton's  re- 
marks, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
morniiig  business,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3231,  to 
provide  indemnity  payments  to  poultry 
and  egg  producers  and  processors.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  are  expected  to  occur  on 
that  bill  and  on  amendments  thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  3231,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
S.  354,  the  no-fault  instirance  bill.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  are  expected  to  occur  on 
that  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:41 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  April  23,  1974,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  17,  1974,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  April  11,   1974: 
In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  sijeclfled,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  ^e  captain 

McCandiess,  Sally  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  22,  1974: 

Department  or  the  Teeasttby 

WlUlam  E.  Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
SecretsoT'  of  the  Treasury. 

INTSKNATIONAL   MOMETART    TVKD 

Sam  T.  Crocs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  VB.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Intematlmial  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years,  vice  WlUlam  B. 
Dale,  resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 

David  P.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Rich- 
ard J.  Borda,  resigned. 

The  Jttdiciary 

PhlUp  W.  Tone,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  vice  Roger 
J,  KUey,  retUred. 

Robert  W.  Porter,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  Leo  Brewster,  retted. 

DSPARTICXNT      of/  JcSTICB 

Max  E.  Wilaon,  of  Nortli  Carolina,  to  b« 
UJ3.  marshal  for  tlie  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Seil>ert 
W.  Lockm&n,  resigned. 

Lawrence  A.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  • 
mmnber  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1977,  vice  Gerald  B. 
Murch,  retired. 


CoMMODrrv     Credit     Corporation 

Richard  L.  Feltner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Coni- 
n»odity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Carroll  G. 
Brun'.haver,  resigned. 

DrrAF.Ti.irNT  cr  He.M-th.  Ehvcaticv,  akb 
Welt  are 

Virs^in:.!  Y.  Trouer,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
.■\  .-iitant  Sr.^re'ary  for  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
-.ie   Sidney  P.   Marland.   Jr.,  resigned. 

Terrell  K.  Eell.  of  Utah,  to  be  CommLssioner 
of  Education,  vice  John  R.  Otttna. 

Bo.\p.D  f:ir  International  Broadcastinu 
v.  r  a.  Kohler,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  tl:e  Board  for  International  Broadca.'stlng 
for  a  term  of  3  years.  (Initial  appointment,! 
Environmental  Protection  Acfnct 
Roger  Strelow,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a:i  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Eiivlronmentril 
Protection  Agency,   \  ice   Robert  Lewis  Sar.- 
som,  resit  ned. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Catherine  May  Bedell,  of  Washington,  to 
he  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  16,   1980.   (reap- 
pointment.) 

iNTirE.^RMT 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  plicca 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Ecction  3962: 

To  be  licuteiiant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson.  Jr  .  579- 

52-8251,  Army  of  the  United  States   (major 

general,  U.S.  Army) . 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Marion  Seignlous  II,  247- 

26-0197.  Army  of  the  United  States    (major 

general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber.  245-60- 
5462.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  ge-i- 
eral.U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper,  US.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  II,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  wltliln  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  523i,  for  ap- 
pwlniment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
fco  serving. 

In  the  Marike  Corps 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  .fra''- 
emy)  graduates  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qu.-vlific..- 
lions  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Dunn,  Kenneth  D. 

Robinson,  Cliarles. 

The  following-named  warranted  oOioci-s. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  appolntmciii 
to  commissioned  grade  In  th";  Marine  Corp--, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Barton,  Charles  H.  Jr. 

Craynon,  Charles  R. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reser%-e  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Kepher,  Stephen. 

Pease,  Mark  S. 

Potockl,  Mark  L. 

Ttiomas,  James  P. 

Washington,  Emmet tT. 
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GHANA  IS  17  YEARS  OLD 


THE  SENATE  VOTE  ON  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
6,  1974.  Ghana  celebrated  her  17th  year 
of  independence.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
great  moment.  In  honor  of  It  I  would 
like  to  share  with  this  Hou.sc  a  statement 
which  the  Embasssy  of  Ghana  has  pre- 
pared: 

Ghana  Is  17  Tears  Today — March  6,  1974 
Since  Independence  17  years  ago.  Obana 
has  made  remarkable  progress  In  all  fleld.s 
of  development.  She  has  built  roads,  hospi- 
tals, new  townships,  developed  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon  and  has  supplied  her  people  with 
pipe  borne  water,  and  other  social  amenities. 
New  schools  have  been  built  and  the  old 
educational  system  has  been  changed  to  re- 
flect the  needs  of  our  society. 

The  Government  of  the  National  Redemp- 
tion Council,  led  by  Colonel  Ignatius  Kutu 
Acheampong,  has  shown  practical  under- 
standing of  our  problems  by  injecting  strict 
discipline  Into  the  economy.  Imports  have 
been  controlled  to  appreciable  levels  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  boost  exports 
in  textiles,  wood  products,  aluminum  al- 
loys, processed  cocoa  products,  etc.  This  has 
yielded  positive  resiUts;  the  high  price  of 
cocoa,  timber  and  gold  on  the  world  mar- 
ket has  also  added  more  Inputs  into  the 
economy  and,  as  a  result,  unemployment. 
Inflation  and  high  prices  show  a  downward 
trend.  The  third  phase  of  "Operation  Peed 
Yourself"  wets  launched  In  Northern  Ghana 
recently  with  the  object  of  Increasing  agri- 
cultural production  of  food  and  Industrial 
crops  and  diversifying  Ghana's  economy 
In  order  to  reduce  over  dependence  on  cocoa 
and  timber.  Ghanaians  are  determined  to 
make  the  nation  self-reliant  and  economi- 
cally viable.  * 

Ghana's  economic  and  Industrial  policies 
provide  for  viable  foreign  investment  and 
partnership  in  certain  economic  areas.  The 
Capital  Investment  Board  provides  Incen- 
tives and  liberal  concessions  to  prospective 
Investors  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us  on  equal  terms  In  prescribed  areas  of 
operation. 

The  expansion  of  Ghana's  trade  with  the 
the  United  States  and  other  North  and  South 
American  countries,  including  the  Caribbean, 
will  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the  National 
Redemption  Council. 

yfith  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Ghana  has 
continued  to  build  effective  links  with  her 
neighbors,  worked  towards  a  Common  Mar- 
ket In  West  Africa  and  supported  vigorously 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  Specialized  Agencies,  the 
Third  World,  the  Non-aligned  Group  and 
other  regional  groups  In  their  efforts  to  free 
Africa  from  colonialism  and  racialism.  With- 
in these  organizations,  Ghana  will  continue 
to  Join  all  peace-loving  nations  In  their  pro- 
grammes to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

It  la  our  bop»  and  belief  that  the  current 
achievements  of  the  National  Redemption 
Council  will  continue  to  inspire  Obanalana 
in  all  walks  of  life  so  that  Ghana  shall  be  a 
shining  example  to  all  lovers  of  peace,  free- 
dom, Justice  and  human  progress. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reason 
emerged  in  today's  lead  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  editorial  repre- 
sents a  real  breakthrough  in  the  paper's 
attitude  on  public  financing  of  elections. 

The  Post  finds  it  "premature  and  un- 
feasible" to  extend  "the  concept  of  pub- 
lic financing  to  general  and  primary  elec- 
tions for  all  Federal  offlce.s." 

The  Post  says : 

It  can't  be  done  .  .  .  .^ud  very  pos.'^lbly  It 
ahouldn't  be  done  at  all. 

A  lot  of  us  here  have  &aid  that  same 
J  thing  for  a  long  time. 

One  wonders  what  the  Post,  after  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  public  financing  for 
over  a  year,  does  want.  Today's  editorial 
says,  in  effect,  no  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional elections.  It  almost  says,  or  at 
least  Its  italics  hint,  no  public  financing 
for  Presidential  primaries. 

If  that's  what  it  really  means,  then  the 
Post  is  apparently  supporting  the  public 
financing  section  of  Chairman  Hays' 
draft  election  reform  bill.  That  proposal 
is  now  receiving  consideration  In  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

The  Post  article  follows: 
The  Senate   Vote   on  Campaign   Rhorm 

First  the  Senate  broke  the  filibu.ster.  Then 
it  broke  the  bank.  By  a  vote  of  53  t^  32,  It 
passed  a  campaign  financing  reform  bill  on 
Thursday  that  Is  awesome  in  Its  ambition 
nnd  Its  potential  effect.  As  with  most  matters 
that  inspire  awe,  both  however,  admiration 
and  apprehension  are  both  called  into  play. 
Admiration  seems  to  us  to  be  merited  by 
the  dogged  commitment  and  persistence  of 
that  majority  of  senators  who  clearly  re- 
garded campaign  reform  as  an  idea  whose 
time  had  come.  Given  the  squalid  and  seem- 
ingly endless  Watergate-related  dlsclostu-es 
concerning  the  raising  and  spending  of  po- 
litical money,  and  given  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  campaign  corruption  that  pre- 
dated this  whole  sorry  tiffalr,  the  American 
public  has  both  desired  and  deserved  evidence 
that  its  elected  representatives  were  prepared 
to  do  something  substantial  about  It. 

The  objective  has  been  to  break  up  the  fur- 
tive and  unhealthy  relationship  between 
money  and  elective  office  that  has  been  in- 
stitutionalized in  our  political  system.  The 
Senate,  In  legislation  previously  passed,  took 
some  important  steps  toward  this  objective. 
Among  them  were  financial  disclosure  provi- 
sions, the  establishment  of  limits  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  contributions  and 
the  creation  of  much  needed  independent  en- 
forcement machinery.  The  newly  pa^d  bill 
Includes  these  crucial  features  and  It  also  Im- 
proves the  law  governing  current  public 
financing  of  presidential  general  election 
campaigns,  removing  the  all-or-nothing  con- 
dition that  hedges  the  existing  tax  check-off 
plan.  The  result  is  that,  under  the  new  bill's 
terms,  a  presidential  candidate  would  be  free 
to  mix  public  and  private  funds  up  to  the 
prescribed  expenditure  limit. 

All  this  seems  to  us  to  be  to  the  good,  as 
does  the  general  reforming  spirit  in  which 
the  legislation  was  contrived  and  passed. 
Which  brings  us  to  our  apprehensions— and 


they  are  strong.  We  will  leave  aside  for  the 
time  being  reservations  concerning  certain 
lesser  features  of  the  legislation  which  are 
probably,  in  any  event,  likely  to  vanish  be- 
fore pnal  enactment  of  any  reform.  The  cen- 
tral tspect  of  the  bill  which  we  find  disturb- 
ing Is  the  premature  and  (we  think)  un- 
feasible extension  of  the  concept  of  public 
financing  to  general  elections  and  primary 
elections  for  all  federal  offices.  In  our  view, 
It  can't  be  done — not  all  at  one  bite.  And  very 
possibly  it  shouldn't  be  done  at  all.  The  point 
Is  that  the  experience  of  the  public,  of  can- 
didates for  office  and  of  federal  election  offi- 
cials with  this  type  of  financing  is  so  limited 
as  to  be  practically  nonexistent,  and  the  po- 
lentlal  for  chaos,  new  corruption,  inequity 
and  abuse  would  be  enormous  should  leglsla- 
l  ion  go  Into  effect  providing  at  one  fell  swoop 
even  limited  public  funds  for  some  900  con- 
gressional candidates — not  to  mention  for 
their  cliallengers  in  the  primaries. 

It  is  generaUy  conceded  that  this  prospect 
ttands  little  chance  of  becoming  a  reality, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate's  exu- 
berance for  comprehensive  legislation  on  this 
Issue  seems  matched  only  by  the  snails  pace 
hesitation  and  reluctance  of  the  House — or  at 
any  rate  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee where  campaign  reform  legislation 
now  reposes  and  which  is  presided  over  by 
Ohio's  Representative  Wayne  Hayes.  Not  only 
are  Mr.  Hayes  and  other  key  House  members 
opposed  to  anything  like  the  sweeping  pub- 
lic financing  section  of  the  newly  passed  Sen- 
ate bill,  they  are  not  even  agreeable  to  the 
essential  provisions,  such  as  that^fetablishlng 
ludependent  enforcement  machinery,  which 
the  Senate  has  previously  committed  itself  to. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  out  of  this  rather  un- 
promialng  situation — too  much  versus  too 
little,  too  soon  versus  too  late — some  kind  of 
good  and  useful  compromise  legislation  could 
emerge.  But  that  is  a  possibility  which  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  restraint  on  one  side  and 
an  Infusion-of  spirit  on  the  other  that  is  by 
no  means  guaranteed.  There  is,  at  this  point, 
at  least  equal  reason  to  suppose  that  the  out- 
come wlU  be  nothing — or  an  amalgam  of 
some  of  the  worst  and  least  well-matched 
features  of  the  efforts  of  the  two  bodies  ot 
Congress. 

Since  President  Nixon  has  already  threat- 
ened to  veto  any  measure  with  publir 
financing  features  of  a  consequential  sort,  it 
would  seem  obvious  that  the  only  chance  of 
enacting  a  sound  reform  in  this  Congress— 
with,  a  Mund  start  on  public  financing- 
resides  InHhe  achievement  of  a  strong  and 
sensible  Senate-House  bill  that  Is  practical 
and  manageable  as  a  start  on  long-range, 
comprehensive  reform  and  which  enjoys  a 
strong  measure  of  support  in  both  bodies.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Senate's  action  on  Thurs- 
day evinced  an  overwhelming  dedication  to 
campaign  reform  here  and  now,  It  Is  good 
news.  To  the  extent  that  It  may  make  more 
difficult  the  emergence  of  the  required  kind 
of  bin.  It  Is  not. 


CAPT.     HOUSTON     GORDON 
RECEIVES  CITATION 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Capt.  Houston  Gordon,  of  Cov- 
ington, Tenn.,  upon  receiving  the  U.S. 
Array  Meritorious  Service  Medal.  The 
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award  is  the  highest  one  given  to  an 
officer  of  Captain  Gordon's  rank  by  the 
Army  Legal  Services  Agency.  It  is  re- 
served for  those  who  provide  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Army  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual soldier. 

While  in  tne  U.S.  Army,  Houston  de- 
fended Lt.  William  Calley  before  the 
U.S.  Army  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Covington,  Term.,  Leader,  printed 
an  article  on  Captain  Gordon,  the  text 
of  which  follows : 

Captain  J.  Hotjston  Gordon,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gordon  of  Covington,  was 
av,-arded  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  by 
the  United  States  Army  last  Wednesday. 
Gordon  Is  married  to  the  former  Charlotte 
Stltt  of  Covington. 

"This  award  is  the  highest  commendation 
gl-'-en  by  the  United  States  Army  Legal  Serv- 
ices Agency  to  an  officer  of  Capt.  Gordon's 
rank  dpd  Is  reserved  for  only  those  who 
provide  exceptional  service  to  the  Army  or 
the  Individual  soldier,"  snld  Capt.  Denis  E. 
Hynes,  Gordon's  supervl'sor  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Capt.  Gordon  .served  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps.  He  was  assigned  there  after 
graduation  from  the  Ba.slc  Class  at  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  School  In  CharlottesvUle, 
Va.,  in  January,  1971. 

Capt.  Gordon  was  selected  from  a  group 
of  25  officers  to  represent  Lieutenant  William 
L.  Calley  In  the  appeal  of  his  court-martial 
conviction  for  premeditated  murder  In  con- 
nection with  the  My  Lai  incident  in  1968. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  ever 
tried  by  a  court-martial. 

Capt.  Gordon  was  credited  with  preparing 
an  exhaustive  appeal  before  the  United  States 
Army  Court  of  Military  Review.  Capt.  Gor- 
don read  the  5077  page  record  of  trial  and 
nearly  10,000  pages  of  exhibits  and  had 
drafted  substantial  portions  of  the  appellate 
pleadings. 

The  citation  read  in  part,  "Capt.  Gordon's 
preparation  of  the  wTitten  pleadings  was 
painstaking  and  his  efforts  resulted  In  one 
of  the  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
legal  briefs  ever  filed  with  the  military  ap- 
pellate courts.  His  oral  presentation  before 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Review 
were  exemplary  in  every  respect  and  serve 
as  a  model  of  appellate  advocacy." 

Capt.  Gordon  graduated  from  Byars-Hall 
School  In  Covington  and  received  a  B.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin  in  1968.  He  graduated  from  the  U-T 
CoUege  of  Law  with  a  B.D.  degree  in  1970 
wdA  finished  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity National  Law  Center  in  Washington, 
D.O,  with  a  LXJif.  in   197S. 


POTENTIAL  PBnm.TTMS  ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH  SENSITIVITY  TRAIN- 
ING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1974 

liT.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  concluding  part  of  Prof. 
James  Llkoudis'  article  on  sensitivity 
training: 

The  Menace  of  Sensitivitt  Training: 

THE  ICIND  MANIPULATOK 

<By  Prof.  James  Llkoudis) 

Such  efforts  to  provide  "Intensive  group 
experiences,"  or  "peak  experiences,"  to  attain 
"new  levels  of  open  behavior,"  greater 
"awareness,"  "greater  honesty  and  authen- 
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tlclty"  and  "intimacy"  in  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, "a  higher  level  of  consciousness" 
are  obviously  (since  their  participants  are 
usually  unaware  of  the  grmip  dynamics  set 
in  motion  to  manipvlate  them)  coercive 
attempts  to  change  human  personality.  As 
Prof.  Bimbaum  explains:  "The  devilish 
seductivity  of  human  relations  training 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  can  reduce  indi- 
vidual resistav.cc  to  change  more  effectively 
than  any  other  known  means." 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  opponents  of 
Sensitivity  Training  continually  characterize 
it  as  "mind-bending,"  "brain  washing," 
"manipulative  thought  reform,"  "organized 
thought  coiurol"  and  "Group  TjT-anny.' 
Wlialcvcr  the  claimed  goals  of  EenFttlviiy 
Training:  r.?.mc]y,  love,  trust,  openness  ol 
communlcatlnn,  and  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
the  feelings  or  "felt  needs"  of  others,  expert 
testimony  Is  conclusive  that  Sensitivity 
Training  all  too  often  constitutes  a  "perver- 
sion of  group  therapy  that  can  make  healthy 
minds  sick"  and  "a  totalitarian  Instruslon  " 
on  man's  personal  privacy  and  religious  dig- 
nity. Time  magazine  has  fulsomely  described 
the  "T-group  bums"  endlessly  circuiting  the 
so-called  "human  growth  centers"  and  the 
"alarming  numbers  of  refugees  from  reality" 
v.ho,  exhibiting  their  "new  sensory  aware- 
ness," "leave  their  wives,  families.  Jobs  and 
commimitles."  {op.  dt.) 

Where  adults  are  concerned,  as  Prof.  Bim- 
baum mentions,  the  dangers  a/id  difficulties 
of  Sensitivity  Training  are  many.  He  notes 
among  otlier  things: 

"Even  at  Its  most  effective,  the  encounter 
session  Is  a  shocking  and  bruising  experi- 
ence. .  .  ."  "Confrontation  sessions  .  .  . 
evoke  profound  guilt  feelings  among  partici- 
pants by  employing  the  tactics  of  staged 
aggression. . .  ." 

"The  most  serious  tiireat  to  sensitivity 
training  comes  first  from  its  enthusiastic  but 
frequently  unsophisticated  supporters,  and 
second  from  a  host  of  newly  hatched  train- 
ers, long  on  enthusiasm  or  entrepreneur 
expertise,  but  short  of  professional  experi- 
ence, skill,  and  wjMom." 

".  .  .  Changing  individual  behavior  and 
organizatlonay  structure  are  extraordinarily 
difficult  andVhorny  objectives.  .  .  .  The 
longer  one  wohtsln  the  field  of  planned 
change,  the  more  mfScult  the  task  appears." 

".  .  .  Because  some  of  these  (non-verbal) 
exercises  Involve  body  contact  of  a  quasi- 
intimate  nature.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
students,  especially  teen-agers,  should  be  so 
encouraged.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
teenagers  do  not  need  the  sanction  of  the 
school  to  become  so  engaged."  (op.  cit.) 

These  critical  comments  of  Prof.  Bim- 
baum added  to  the  studies  of  expert  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  marking  "a 
rather  high  incidence  of  psychopathologlcal 
reactions  In  participants  of  T-grottps."  (Dr. 
Prank  J.  Ayd,  Jr.) ,  would  seem  to  utterly  rule 
out  the  introduction  of  any  Sensitivity 
Training  In  our  children's  schools.  But  the 
opposite  Is  the  easel  Sensitivity  Training  has 
spread  like  wildfire  in  both  public  and  paro- 
chial schools — to  the  consternation  of  con- 
cerned parents.  OftentUnes  teachers  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  School  Boards 
and  principals  will  use  'Uiese  procedures  on 
their  imsuspecting  students.  Sensitivity 
Training  Is  particularly  utilized  In  schools 
which  have  usurped  the  prerogatlTes  of  par- 
ents In  the  matter  of  Sex  Edticatlon.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  human  person- 
alities cannot  be  manipulated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accepting  the  changes  determined  by 
Liberal  and  Radical  educators  tcithout  chang- 
ing these  persons'  sexual  morality.  One  social 
scientist  put  it  very  well  when  he  accurately 
perceived:  "Total  control  of  a  human  per- 
sonality binges  on  the  control  of  his  sexual- 
ity"— which  should  give  one  second  thoughts 
at  the  spread  of  government  sex  education  in 
our    public    schools.    Such    "education"    is 
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clearly  Intent  upon  promoting  public  accept- 
ance of  the  contraceptive  mentality,  the  un- 
speakable practice  of  abortion,  population 
controls,  and,  as  Mr.  Becwar  openly  avows, 
a  more  tolerant  and  permissive  view  of  sex- 
ual deviations.  Sensitivity  Training  via  Sex 
Education  reeks  with  the  spirit  of  an  un- 
bridled sensualism. 

£;n.^iti\i'y  Training  has  penetrated  many 
schools  wiih  its  ethos  of  permissiveness.  Sen- 
siti'.  iTv  Training  insists,  in  fact,  upon  r.  per- 
niL-iBive  ai.'no.^plicre — one  In  which  students 
fire  to  be  free  lo  express  themselves.  Psycho- 
drania  aid  r.jle-playing  require  students  vo 
divu.ge  liome-family  situations,  and  family 
.u.'J  p..rental  authority  are  undermined  by 
their  being  subjected  to  group  scrutiny  ;.nci 
the  judgment  of  the  peer-group  (which,  in 
turn,  is  being  manipulated  by  the  teacher- 
trainer:*.  Assignments  will  include  wntmb 
diaries  or  essays  revealing  the  studeuia'  in- 
nenuost  feelings  and  attitudes.  Self-confer- 
.sion  or  oeli-criticism  (or  group  confession) 
comes  into  play  here.  Students  may  volunteer 
lor  Peer  Analysis  (criticism  by  classmaiesi 
and  are  encoursiged  to  make  those  person- 
ality changes  deemed  by  the  class  to  be  nec- 
essary. The  "Discussion"  method  is  reUed  on 
primarily  to  steer  students  to  accept,  gen- 
erally, more  liberal  views  on  sex,  abortion, 
narcotics,  the  'generation  gap,"  war,  poverty, 
race,  the  growth  of  governmental  functions, 
et^;*.  etc. 

Insofar  as  Sensitivity  Training  is  based  on 
the  declared  failure  of  parents  and  society 
(  'the  system")  to  deal  with  the  "new  Tech- 
nological age,"  pronounced  revolutionary  ex- 
pectations are  inculcated  In  the  senslbiUties 
of  students.  New  visions  of  "democratic  man  " 
and  a  'scientific-democratic  order  for  the 
future"  emphasize  the  obsolescence  of  tradi- 
tional morality,  traditional  organized  reli- 
gion cthe  Institutional  Church"),  and  the 
tradiiional  American  system  of  politics.  Edu- 
cation must  be  made  relevant  by  a  revolu- 
tionary TcstructuriTig  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a  Cultural  Involution  which  Is  total 
in  scope.  The  result  Is  the  "Romantic  Reli- 
gion" which  grips  our  schools  today.  A  lead- 
ing Canadian  critic  of  progressive  education, 
Dr.  James  W.  Daly  of  McMaster  University, 
has  given  tis  a  colorful  picture  of  this  ■'Ro- 
mantic Religion"  which  has.  In  turn,  eagerly 
embraced  the  revolutionary  phenomenon  of 
Sensitivity  Trammg: 

"Every  once  in  a  while  a  new  religion  ap- 
pears on  the  human  scene.  The  generation 
that  v.itnesscs  its  appearance  is  In  for  stir- 
ring times,  as  incense  rises  around  new  altars. 
devotees  chant  strange  Incantations,  and 
glittering  temples  produce  a  new  skyline.  .  .  . 
It  Is  complete  with  everything  that  we  ha\e 
come  to  associate  with  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  traditional  Christianity. 

"Its  god  is  children.  Its  dogma  the  free 
development  of  the  individual.  Its  priests  the 
educational-  experts  and  critics  who  prericii 
the  Good  News  of  lll>eratlon. 

"Like  any  priests  worth  their  salt,  they 
have  miraculous  powers,  and  are  able  to 
change  failure  Into  success  merely  by  de- 
fining It  as  such,  and  bad  work  Into  good  by 
the  same  magtcal  operation. 

"It  has  a  devil,  which  Is  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  structure  heretofore  Imposed  by 
the  adult  world  on  the  yotmg.  Naturally,  It 
has  a  hell  for  the  devil  to  Inhabit,  and  that 
hell  is  the  here  and  now,  the  actual  educa- 
tional world  through  which  we  have  come. 

"To  keep  things  symmetrical,  it  also  has 
a  heaven,  that  Consciousness  Three  toward 
which  we  must  all  strive  by  emptying  our 
minds  of  rational  Inhibition.  And  It  has  its 
own  Commandments,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  which  Is,  "Thou  shalt  not  say  Thou  Ehalt 
not'  to  young  people." 

".  .  .  The  Creed  of  this  chtirch  Involves  a 
confidence  In  the  natural  or  Instinctive  pow- 
ers and  desires  of  children,  and  a  corre- 
sponding   suspicion    of    anything    imposed 
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upon  the   free-flowing  expression   of  those 
powers  or  desires. 

".  .  .  And  faith,  our  romantics  have,  In 
plenty,  a  faith  so  complete  that  any  evidence 
which  might  prove  their  theories  defective  la 
by  that  very  fact  assumed  to  be  false. 

■  Do  teats  or  examinations  show  lack  of 
i;i.)wledge  In  their  students?  The  te  .ts  are  a 
la  lilt.  Abolish  them. 

"Do  students  speak  poor  EnglUh?  Gram- 
mar Is  unimportant,  and  so-called  poor  Eng- 
lioh  Is  merely  a  dialect. 

"Are  students  unprepared  to  shoulder  re- 
sponslbUlty  later  In  life?  Most  work  is  mean- 
ingless drudgery  and  the  young  are  right 
not  to  do  it  well.  Etc..  etc. 

•'.  .  .  It  radiates  a  bland  secular  human- 
ism, a  vague  conviction  that  people  ought 
to  be  nice  to  people,  without  supplying  any 
reason  for  this  essentially  religious  impera- 
tive. .  .  .  Romantic  education  now  looms  as 
the  educational  church  of  the  future.  .  .  .'■ 
( Toronto  Daily  Star  7-6-72 ) 

The  Romantic  School  has  been  elevated 
to  a  lofty  position  Indeed.  An  the  agent  of 
social  change  (designed  to  effect  behavioral 
changes  In  youth  through  a  combination  of 
guidance,  counseling,  occupational  training. 
Instruction  In  basic  education,  sex  Instruc- 
tion and  sensitivity  training) — It  Impinges 
on  the  growing  student  at  every  turn,  de- 
termined to  Shane  his  entire  consciousness. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Staff  Review  Com- 
mittee of  the  Maryland  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  for  example,  "The  pub- 
lic school  Is  a  positive  intervening  agent  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  presents  a 
higher  code  of  ethlca  than  prejudicial  homes 
or  communities."  (quoted  In  Catholic  Cur- 
rent ^30-11) 

There  we  have,  neatly  expressed,  the  totali- 
tarian pretensions  of  the  modern  school  vis- 
a-vis  parental  rights  In  education.  Such  a 
school  does  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  use 
the  highly  questionable  and  dangerous  tech- 
niques of  Sensitivity  Training  to  educate 
youngsters  beyond  the  religious  moral  politi- 
cal and  social  values  of  their  parents.  This 
revolutionary  role  of  the  school  in  under- 
mining the  influvice  of  home  and  church 
has  caused  the  mfet  intense  dissatisfaction 
with  both  public  and  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thtis  the  In- 
creased efforts  of  parents  to  establish  Inde- 
I>endent  private  schools  that  will  be  free 
from  the  abominations  of  sex  education, 
forced  sensitivity  training,  and  the  spirit  of 
pagan  permissiveness. 

Parents  would  do  well  to  acquaint  them- 
selveo  with  the  Illustrations  of  Sensitivity 
Training  and  Group  Dynamics  fotind  in  the 
curricula  and  practices  of  their  schools.  For 
example,  in  the  N.Y.  State  Education  Men- 
tal Health  Curriculum  (under  which  sex  In- 
struction has  been  cleverly  subsumed),  we 
read; 

"Have  children  write  a  short  autobiogra- 
phy, telling  name,  age,  birthday,  family 
structure,  etc."  (K-3  grades) 

"Have  pupils  tell  about  themselves  through 
'role  playing'  .  .  .  Have  a  problem  box  into 
which  pupils  might  deposit  brief  descrip- 
tions of  problems  they  have  in  getting  along 
with  people  their  own  age  and  with  members 
of  their  own  family.  These  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  classroom  discussions.  .  .  ." 

"Create  a  situation  where  members  of  cla;is 
would  play  the  roles  of  siblings  in  conflict." 

"Discuss  reasons  for  such  feelings  as  jeal- 
ousy toward  the  new  baby;  hate,  anger,  fear, 
resentment,  etc." 

"Role-play  tension  arousing  .situations.  Dls- 
cu.-i-s  the  possible  solutions."  (these  ab-jve 
involve  Grades  4-5-6) 

"Aiik  the  question:  If  you  were  a  parent, 
in  what  way  would  you  be  similar  to,  or  dU- 
ferent  from,  your  parents?" 

"Have  members  of  the  class  play  roles  of 
aiblings  in  conflict.  .  .  ." 

"Have  students  list  or  'role-play'  their  val- 
ues regarding  appropriate  areas — for  exampl*;. 
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family  relationships,  relations  with  people 
outside  the  family." 

"Use  the  homogeneous  discus.siou  Circle  to 
demonstrate  the  feeliivgs  of  each  sex  toward 
the  other.  Place  ail  boys  in  the  center  of  the 
circle  to  discuss  their  feelings  and  attitudes, 
with  ail  the  girls  on  the  outer  circle  as 
listeners.  Then  switch."  (these  involve  Grades 
7-8-9  with  the  last  listed  under  Factors  in- 
fluencing Dating  Beliaiior.) 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  Sen- 
Flllvlty  Training  cievi.ses  which  saturate  the 
lieconiing  a  Person  sex  education  program 
which  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Catholic 
Schools.  The  teacher  is  informed  In  the 
Teacher's  Manual  for  Grade  7: 

"Have  the  students  arrange  (their  move- 
able desks)  so  that  they  can  face  and  see 
each  other.  This  is  a  real  advantage  during 
some  dlscu.ssions.  Have  the  students  place 
themselves  In  a  semi-circle,  or  a  horseshoe 
configuration;  or  perliaps  the  rows  could  turn 
left  and  the  other  half  could  turn  right,  so 
both  sections  face  the  center  of  the  room. 
These  chair  arrangements  have  symbolic 
value.  They  make  the  di.scu=;,sion  time  "dif- 
Xerent,'  a  time  wiien  the  teacher  assumes 
more  of  a  listener-participant  role,  when  the 
students  do  not  have  to  be  Inhibited  by  the 
fear  that  their  responses  have  something  to 
do  with  their  marks  or  grades."  (p.  xxlU) 

"Try  having  one  half  of  the  class  wear  red 
ribbons,  one  half  blue  one's  and  make  a  rule 
that  no  blues  speak  to  any  reds  for  one  day. 
Or  apply  the  rule  to  all  redheads,  if  there  are 
any  in  your  cla.ss.  The  teacher  should  par- 
ticipate, too,  by  assuming  one  side  or  the 
other."  (p.  9)  (Cf.  this  wTlter's  extensive 
critique  of  the  Becoming  a  Person  series  In 
Fashioning  Persons  for  a  New  Age?  Catholics 
United  for  the  Faith,  222  North  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,   N.Y.   10801— 60c   copy) 

Perhaps  no  other  author  has  depicted  the 
dangerous  character  of  Sensitivity  Training 
and  its  absurdities  as  the  renowned  Catholic 
philosopher.    Dr.    Dietrich    von    Hlldebrand: 

"When  I  witness  these  modern  supersti- 
tions, these  Insane  illusions  for  improving 
the  personality  and  for  helping  man  to  'grow,' 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  tomorrow,  some- 
one proclaims  as  a  great  new  discovery  the 
desirability  of  regular  visits  to  a  brothel — a 
wonderful'comblnatlon  of  a  refined  sex  edu- 
cation and  sensitivity  training — In  order  to 
make  a  man  more  aware  of  his  neighbor, 
more  flUed  with  community  sense,  more  sen- 
sitive, and  more  liberated  from  all  inhibi- 
tions. 

"The  worst  and  most  depressing  part  of  all 
this  Is  that  the  disastrous  and  Insane  super- 
stition of  sensitivity  .  .  .  have  begun  to  in- 
fect Catholics.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
progressive  and  scientific  If  they  enthusi- 
astically accept  the  most  nonsensical  super- 
stitions— for  no  other  reason  than  they  hap- 
pen to  be  fashionable  at  the  present  moment. 

"Catholics,  especially  priests  and  religious, 
have  had  ample  occasion  to  be  familiar  with 
the  truth  of  the  DepcAltum  Cathollcae  Pldel 
(deposit  of  Catholic  faith)  with  the  glory  of 
the  life  of  the  saints,  with  the  moving  depth 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  mystics,  with  the 
true  ways  of  inner  growth:  the  overcoming 
of  our  sinful  tendencies,  the  reaching  of  true 
freedom  from  all  illegitimate  inhibitions,  the 
being  liberated  from  fear,  discouragement 
and  Inferiority  complexes  which  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  offers.  It  now  seems  incredible 
that  such  Catholics  should  be  impressed  by 
the  diabolical  manipulation  with  souls.  The 
techniques  and  'cures'  of  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing are  absolutely  Incapable  of  helping  any- 
one attain  a  real  growth  of  sotil  .  .  .  (for) 
Christ  alone  can  heal  all  wounds,  perver- 
sions, and  distortions  in  our  souls."  (The 
auperatition  of  Sensitivity  Training — an  ad- 
dress, C.U.F.,  222  North  Ave  ,  New  Rochelle, 
NY.  10801— 25c  copy) 

In  the  above  remarks  Dr.  von  Hlldebrand 
.•nay  be  said  to  have  singled  out — at  the 
deepest  level  of  analysis — the  fundamental 
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heresy  underlying  Sensitivity  Training: 
namely,  the  denial  of  original  sin  and  its 
effects  upon  human  personality  and  the 
parallel  necessity  of  supernatural  grace  to 
restore  authentic  communion  with  God  and 
community  with  one's  fellow  vien.  Christ 
does  7iot  elevate  our  human  nature  to  super- 
natural perfection  by  means  of  group  psy- 
chology, but  rather  by  sanctifying  and  actual 
grace  given  through  prayer  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church. 

Therefore,  from  a  rellijlous  perspective 
(which  alone  may  be  said  to  safeguard  ade- 
quately today  the  human  person  from  the 
idolatries  of  modern  secular  humaixists). 
Sensitivity  Training  is  an  ersatz  religion,  a 
pseudo-mysticism,  a  modern  offshoot  of  that 
ancient  Pelagian  heresy  which  denied  the 
healing  power  of  divine  grace  In  establish- 
ing authentic  love  and  communion  witli 
other  persons.  It  stands  condemned  as  an 
enthusiastic  Gnostic  cult  practiced  by  ro- 
laautic  educationists  who  preach  a  utoplai- 
gospel  of  salvation  through  emotional  and 
psychological  regression!  The  sober  conclu- 
sion of  von  Hlldebrand  should  burn  ilseli 
into  the  consciovisness  of  all  those  charged 
with  the  moral  formation  of  Catholic  clu^ 
drcn :  -^ 

"Let  us  not  be  fooled.  Sensitivity  Training 
like  sex  education  in  the  classroom.  Is  a 
diabolic  attack  on  man's  nattu-e  and  dignity. 
and  especially  on  his  vocation  as  a  Chris- 
tian. ...  It  destroys  dignity,  spiritual  free- 
dom, veracity,  moral  responsibility,  and  hol\ 
bashful ness,  and  it  thereby  undermines  our 
life  as  Christians,  our  relation  to  Christ,  auci 
the  sanctlflcation  to  which  we  are  called 
Let  us  fight  with  all  our  means  to  lnsur>' 
that  Sensitivity  Training  never  becomes  a 
part  of  education  in  our  schools  or  in  an;, 
religious  communities."   {Op  cit.,  p.  16) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  all  my  colleagues,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Hoiuse  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  and  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  sincerely  learning  some  of 
the  facts  on  this  matter. 
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THE    PRESIDENT    CHOSE    HIS    TAX 
RETURN  AUDITORS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mxKxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Ml-.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  mail 
is  an  indication,  a  few  citizens  question 
the  Joint  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
Committee's  decision  in  the  case  in- 
volving President  Nixon's  19C9,  1970, 
and  1972  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

I  recently  exchanged  letters  with  a 
constituent  on  this  matter.  I  believe  the 
exchange  is  worth  recording  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Apan,  5.  1974. 
Congressman  Don.\ld  Fr.vseh, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bat:  I  read  that  a  hand  picked  com- 
mittee has  assessed  damages  of  $472,000.00 
to  be  paid  by  the  President  to  the  Interniil 
Revenue  Service. 

Would  you  please  give  me  tlie  names  of 
these  persons  with  addresses,  occupations 
and  political  afBliation  if  available. 

Thanking  you   In  advance,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 


House  of  RmiESENTATrvES. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  9.  1974. 

DrAR :  Thanks  for  your  letter  on  the 

President's    tax   returns   Investigation. 


The  committee  which  studied  the  Presi- 
dent's returns  was  the  Congress'  Joint  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  Committee.  This  is  a 
permanent  committee  which  serves  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  drafting  and  ana- 
lyzing tax  legislation. 
r  You  referred  to  this  committee  as  "hand 
picked."  If  this  term  is  accurate  at  all,  the 
person  who  "hand  picked"  the  investigators 
was  Mr.  Nixon.  I  quote  from  his  letter  to  the 
Joint  Committee : 

"In  order  to  resolve  these  Issues  [questions 
concerning  his  tax  returns]  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  the  American  fteople.  I  hereby  re- 
quest the  Joint  Committee 'on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  examine  both  of  these 
transactions  and  to  Inform  me  whether.  In 
its  Judgment,  the  items  have  been  correctly 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service." 

Although  the  request  was  most  unusual, 
the  Committee  agreed  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation. 

Enclosed  is  an  insert  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  [April  8,  1974.  p.  10062]  with 
some  information  about  the  committee  staff. 
As  the  article  points  out,  this  committee  is 
highly  regarded  by  congresspersons  for  the 
professionalism  of  the  staff. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Prasek. 


EBRASKA   WATTS,    OHIO    TEACHER 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  197 i 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  serve  as  guest 
speaker  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Ebraska  Watts,  Ohio  Teacher  of 
the  Year.  Mrs.  Watts  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  have  known  all  my  life.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  she  has  received  the 
recognition  which  she  so  richly  deserves. 
She  is  the  pride  of  the  East  Cleveland 
Public  Schools,  and  the  East  Cleveland 
School  Bocu'd  and  Leonard  Visci,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  very  fine  banquet  they 
sponsored  in  her  honor. 

I  would  Uke  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  this  remarkable 
woman,  Ebraska  Watts.  Accordingly,  I 
offer  to  the  Record  this  short  biography 
of  a  very  warm,  imaginative,  and  dynam- 
ic teacher,  Ebraska  Dalton  Watts: 
BiOGRAPHiCAi.  Sketch 

Life  for  Ebraska  Dalton  Watts  has  been 
a  steady  uphill  climb,  but  she  has  traveled 
In  high,  seldom  shifting  gears,  and  with 
plenty  pf  spark  to  get  over  the  knocks.  It 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  slow 
down  to  a  pace  of  60  mph  to  conserve 
energy.  Her  determined  drive  from  child- 
hood has  brought  her  to  a  destination  with 
distinction,  "The  Ohio  Teacher  of  the 
Year".  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after 
fifty-three  years,  "Ebraska  Dalton  Watts  has 
overcome!" 

She  was  born  on  June  15,  1920,  In  a  little 
white  house  at  142  Green  Top  Street  in 
HartsvUle,  Tennessee.  She  was  the  fifth  child 
In  a  family  of  six,  three  girls  and  three  boys. 
The  family  moved  to  Cleveland  In  1923, 
where  her  father  died  in  1925,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  only  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation, was  left  with  the  difficult  task  of 
raising  six  chUdren  ranging  In  age  from 
three  to  twelve.  She  did  a  great  Job!  All  the 
children     graduated     from     Central     High 
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School,  and  three  of  them  received  Masters 
Degrees. 

They  lived  in  the  Ghetto,  but  didn't  feel 
poor.  They  always  bad  good  food,  good  cloth- 
dng  and  a  clean  house.  The  family  sat 
down  together  for  meals,  at  a  table  that  was 
fully  set  with  paper  napkins  and  occasion- 
ally flowers. 

As  a  child,  Ebraska  was  the  organizer  on 
the  block,  writing  and  producing  backyard 
shows,  playing  school,  planning  picnics,  and 
organizing  clubs.  She  had  a  very  happy 
chUdhood! 

She  attended  various  elementary  schools  in 
the  Central  Area,  they  moved  a  lot,  and  en- 
tered the  famous  Central  High  School  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  September,  1932,  graduating 
with  honors  In  June,  1937.  Her  many  high 
school  activities  Indicated  the  versatility  of 
her  Interests  and  talents. 

She  married  her  childhood  sweetheart  a 
month  before  her  eighteenth  birthday.  They 
had  two  children,  Emery,  Jr.,  born  May  9, 
1939,  and  Joyce,  born  January  10,  1941.  Her 
husband  entered  the  armed  services  in  March 
1941,  and  they  were  divorced  in  January. 
1946.  Now  she  was  faced  with  the  difficult 
task  of  raising  her  chUdren  without  a  father. 

She  lived  with  her  mother  for  the  next  ten 
years  whUe  she  was  on  welfare,  did  house- 
work, and  finally  in  1950  enrolled  at  Fenn 
College  in  the  evening  school.  She  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  degree  in  Sociology  In  June,  1959, 
with  an  enviable  academic  and  activity  rec- 
ord, although  she  was  working  full  time 
and  caring  for  her  children.  She  had  the 
highest  scholarship  In  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Evening  School,  Class  of  1959. 

While  working  at  Mather  Day  Nursery  for 
The  Day  Nursery  Association  of  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Watts  decided  that  she  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher  and  enrolled  in  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  Day  Nursery  Association  paid 
one  half  of  her  tuition.  She  received  a  Mas- 
ters Degree  in  Education  in  June,  1963.  At 
last  she  could  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  she  has  been  doing 
just  that  in  addittafi  to  being  an  extremely 
active  member  of  her  church  and  community 
organizations. 

Ebraska  Watts  has  come  a  long  way  up  the 
road  from  the  ghetto.  She  has  boundless  en- 
"gy.  }oy  &nd  zeal,  and  sets  a  good  example 
for  students,  teachers,  and  parents.  She  has 
known  poverty  and  has  overcome.  Ebraska 
came  "up  by  her  bootstraps"  and  as  a  kin- 
dergarten teacher  it  is  fitting  that  she  should 
help  many  more  children  with  their  boots. 

KDtrCATlONAl,  AND  CIVIC  StXVICES 

Received  a  Martha  Holden  Jennings 
Summer  Teacher-Leadership  Award  In  1972. 
This  project  was  a  "Summer  F\in  School" 
for  forty  youngsters,  ages  four  to  twelve.  Fif- 
teen teen-age  helpers  and  two  adult  assist- 
ants also  participated.  The  project  was  held 
at  Parkwood  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  Glenvllle  area. 

Received  another  Martha  Holden  Jennings 
Summer  Teacher -Leadership  Award  in  1973 
(the  first  teacher  In  East  Cleveland  to  re- 
ceive the  Award  twice).  This  time,  she  di- 
rected a  unique  and  Innovative  class  for  pre- 
schoolers and  their  parents,  with  ten  teen- 
age assistants. 

Active  in  Parkwood  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  since  she  was  nine  years 
old,  serving  as:  Sunday  School  teacher.  Su- 
perintendent of  Young  People's  Department, 
President  and  Secretary  of  Women's  Mission- 
ary Society,  District  Director  of  Young  Peo- 
ple, Director  of  Christian  Education,  Admin- 
istrative President  of  Board  of  Directors  of 
Parkwood  Church  Community  Develop- 
mental Complex.  In  1969,  she  chaired  the 
Church's  50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  a 
week-long  series  of  events.  Including  a  Pag- 
eant written  by  Mrs.  Watts,  depleting  the 
Church's  history,  a  Senior  Citizen's  Night, 
Youth  Night,  Musical  Extravaganza,  Picnic, 
and  Formal  Banquet. 
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At  Marty  B.  Martin  School  in  Cleveland, 
she  wrote  and  directed  two  Spring  Pesiivals. 
At  Chambers  School  in  East  Cleveland,  she 
has  successfully  produced  a  Kindergarten 
Circus  every  other  spring,  to  which  all 
students  and  parents  and  kindergarten 
classes  of  other  E^ast  Cleveland  schools  have 
been  invited. 

PROFESSIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Member  of  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Committee.  East  Cleveland,  1968-1969. 

Member  of  the  Kindergarten  Curriculum 
Committee.   East  Cleveland,   1970-1973. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  HELP  for 
Retarded  Children  and  Chairman  of  its  Per- 
sonnel Committee,  1969-1971. 

Treasurer  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cleve- 
land State  Alumnae  Association. 

Parent  Teacher  Association. 

North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

Ohio  Education  Association. 

East  Cleveland  Education  Association. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hght  of 
the  1972  election  and  specifically  the  il- 
legalities and  misuses  of  the  electoral 
process,  never  before  has  campaign  re- 
form been  more  called  for.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  printed  a  superb 
editorial  on  April  3,  1974,  concerning  the 
need  for  campaign  reform,  and  I  am 
honored  today  to  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  beheve 
it  adequately  deciphers  the  situation, 
and  the  individual  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent campaign  reform  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  would  help  to  clean  up 
our  elections.  The  article  follows: 
Campaign  Finance  Retoem 

Campaign  reform,  made  daUy  more  Im- 
perative by  the  continuing  fiood  of  disclo- 
sures of  massive  abuses  during  the  1972 
campaign,  Is  not  moving  ahead  through  the 
Congress  as  fast  as  we  would  like.  But  it 
is  moving.  And  prospects  are  reasonably  good 
for  a  healthy  reform  bUl. 

The  legislative  situation  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  has  before  It  a  comprehensive 
reform  bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Rules 
Committee  last  month.  It  has  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  week.  Sen. 
James  Allen  of  Alabama,  who  was  outvoted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  7-to-l,  is  running 
a  sophisticated  filibuster  effort  on  the  floor. 
The  first  stage  of  his  delay  campaign  was  to 
offer  a  series  of  amendments.  Fortunately 
these  were  defeated.  He  may  next  try  to  pro- 
voke a  series  of  cloture  votes  and  delay  ac- 
tion long  enough  so  the  senators  may  feel 
compelled  to  move  on  to  something  else. 
The  public  should  support  a  cloture  move 
to  cut  short  delay  and  let  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  bill  on  its  merits. 

In  the  House,  too.  public  backing  is  need- 
ed to  keep  campaign  reform  action  going. 
The  House  is  considering  two  bills.  The  first. 
the  Anderson -Udall  bUl  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  House  last  year,  embraces  most 
of  the  Senate  bill's  desirable  campaign  re- 
forms. The  second  bill  is  that  emerging  from 
the  House  Administration  Committee  under 
Chairman  Wayne  Hays.  The  Hays  bill  ap- 
pears to  be  shaping  up  as  a  version  asking 
the  least  change — but  unfortunately  it.  not 
the  Anderson-Udall  bUl,  wUl  be  the  basts 
for  House  action.  Thus  the  task  in  the  House 
will  be  to  beef  up  the  eventual  Hays  bill  in 
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the  three  areu  it  appears  likely  to  b«  weak — 
In  proTlding  for  a  strong  enforcement  arm 
under  an  Independent  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission; In  making  sure  campaign  spend- 
ing limits  are  set  high  enough  so  that  rivals 
will  have  a  fair  chance  to  unseat  Incum- 
bents: and  in  providing  public  financing  for 
congressional  as  well  as  presidential  races. 

Representative  Hays  ouly  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  seemed  determined  to  clamp  procedural 
restrictions  on  his  bUl  so  the  House  would 
have  to  pass  It  or  reject  it,  without  demo- 
cratic debate  and  amendment.  Fortunately, 
after  a  stiff  public  rebuke  catalyzed  by  a 
full-page  Common  Cause  ad.  Representa- 
tive Hays  has  reportedly  decided  to  let  his 
committee "3  blU  get  the  review  by  the  House 
that  It  needs. 

lis     SH.\PE 

What  are  the  campaign  finance  reforni.s 
It  Is  now  hoped  Watergate  will  bring? 

Reform  advocates  put  them  Into  four  main 
groups : 

1.  An  Independent  enforcement  body.  Both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  Anderson-Udall  bill 
would  create  a  Federal  Election  Commission 
(PEC)  with  its  own  power  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders. The  Hays  blU  would  omit  the  FEC 
and  would  leave  enforcement  In  the  Justice 
Department.  The  Nlxon  proposal  would  create 
an  PEC.  but  would  follow  the  Hays  bill  In 
leaving  enforcement  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. A  conflict  Is  posed  by  having  the  Jus- 
tice Department — a  Cabinet  department 
within  the  executive  branch  .shown  vulner- 
able to  political  pressure  by  Watergate — 
police  election  finances.  Reform  advocates 
think  the  Senate  Anderson-Udall  provision 
for  Independent  enforcement  will  likely  be 
passed. 

2.  Limits  on  contributions.  The  amount 
Indivldualii  or  Interest  groups  could  contrib- 
ute to  campaigns  varies  In  the  Senate,  An- 
derson-Udall, Hays,  and  Nlxon  versions.  But 
llmlta  appear  likely  to  pass.  The  Senate  bill 
would  allow  Individuals  to  give' a  candidate 
$3,000  for  a  primary  race,  another  $3,000 
for  the  general  election,  for  a  total  of  $6,000 
per  candidat«.  An  Individual  could  give  no 
more  than  $25,000  for  all  campaigns  he 
wanted  to  cover.  In  the  various  versions.  In- 
terest groups — such  M  th»  political  action 
ocnunltteea  of  business,  labor,  and  public 
interest  organizations — could  be  llnxited  to 
a  celling  ranging  from  $2,500  to  $8,000  lu 
ooatrlbution*  to  single  candidates.  But  tliey 
could  give  In  all  House  and  Senate  as  well 
aa  presidential  contests,  without  the  $25,000 
aggregate  limit  IndlvlduaU  would  face. 

3.  Limits  on  campaign  spending.  The  Nhcon 
administration  Is  against  limits  on  cam- 
paign spending;  the  Hays  and  Senate  versions 
Include  them,  using  different  formtilas.  The 
Hays  bill  would  set  a  $20  million  limit  on 
a  presidential  race,  which  appears  a  sufB- 
clMit  sum.  But  It  would  set  a  low  House 
race  celling,  say  of  $50,000  or  $60,000.  Smce 
In  mo6t  recent  tight  House  r^ces  spending 
paaaed  the  $100,000  mark,  the  low  celling 
has  been  dubbed  aa  'incumbents  protection 
act"  by  reform  advocates.  Ironically,  then, 
reformers  want  to  keep  campaign  spending 
high  enough  ao  that  incumbents  don't  swap 
the  2-to-l  advantage  they  now  hold  in  at- 
tracting funds,  for  a  law  that  would  keep 
challengers  from  mounting  a  viable  cam- 
paign. 

4.  mibllc  subsidies  for  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections.  Emerging  proposals  vary  on 
this  issue.  The  administration  oppooes  any 
mandatory  or  voluntary  public  financing  for 
any  election.  Tbe  Hays  bill  would  make 
public  flnanrtng  ot  praeld«ntlal  general  elec- 
tions mandatory,  the  revenue  to  eome  from 
the  existing  tax  checkoff  system;  but-  it 
would  skip  publie  financing  for  presldeBtlal 
prtmarlaa  or  for  congra— tonal  raoee.  The 
Senat*  bill  would  allow  full  public  fund- 
ing for  prastdenttai  and  congreaslonaC  gen- 

'  eral  eleetiooa,  pins  public  funds  in  pri- 
mariea  on  a  matching  basts.  Some  compro- 
mUw   Is  likely  to  develop. 
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The  healthy  Inflow  of  tax-checkoff  money 
on  federal  income  tax  returns  now  Indicates 
there  would  be  plenty  in  the  Treasury  to  pay 
for  a  preaidentlal  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions in  1U76.  Raising  the  money  for  public 
funding  of  all  federal  elections  thus  should 
be  no  problem, 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  campaign  flnanre  reform 
is  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  special  Interest 
mo!iey-glvers  to  tolerable  llTOlt.<!. 

Reducing  the  amount  an  Interest  group 
can  give  any  office-seeker  to,  say,  $2,500  In  a 
$100,000  campaign  should  seep  poUtlcana 
from  being  pocketed  tiy  big  givers.  When 
contributors  can  give  as  much  as  $20,000 
or  more  as  they  do  now.  It  Is  much  harder 
for  office  holders  to  ignore  their  wishes. 

The  ptirpose  of  campaign  finance  reform 
Is  not  to  do  away  with  influence  group.s,  how- 
ever. Lobbies  presenting  the  views  of  busi- 
ness or  labor  or  of  the  environmentalists 
should  have  the  right  to  petition  congress- 
men openly  and  to  present  their  cases  to  the 
public.  This  Is  democratic  procedure. 

Nor  la  the  purpose  of  campaign  reform  to 
weaken  the  present  political  system  and 
eliminate  entirely  such  rites  as  the  fund- 
raising  dinner.  Abuses  should  be  stopped. 
Interest  groups  sliould  not  be  able  to  buy 
up  seats  at  party  dinners  or  earmark  gifts 
for  specific  candidates.  Functions  like  din- 
ners help  In  rallying  the  faithful.  But  with 
such  events  as  the  $1.000-a-plate  Republican 
and  $500-a-plate  Democratic  fund-raising 
bashes  In  recent  days,  with  most  giving  com- 
hig  from  interest  groups,  rallying  the  voters 
seems  less  the  goal  then  ranking  in  the 
dollars. 

Nor  need  parties  be  weakened  bficaiise 
candidates  would  be  less  dependent  on  them 
for  financial  support.  The  two  major  parties 
have  been  losing  voter  allegiance  ae  It  is, 
under  the  present  system.  They  could  per- 
haps regain  influence  among  thoughtful 
voters  U  the  parties  stressed  platform  and 
politics  more,  and  financial  power  less. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  campaign  finance 
reform  Is  to  hold  the  Influence  of  money  giv- 
ing to  tolerable  limits.  When  90  percent  of 
campaign  contributions  come  from  only  1 
percent  of  the  people,  as  Is  now  the  case,  too 
much  Influence  Is  clearly  in  too  few  hands. 
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NATURAL  GAS  DEAL  UNDERLINES 
THE  DANGERS  OP  DEREGULATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIJT.\TIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremen- 
dous potential  dangers  ot  rapid  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices  was  recently 
revealed  In  an  agreement  between  Amoco 
Production  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
of  Indiana,  and  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  Cities  Service.  Under  this 
agreement,  Amoco  will  explore  for  addi- 
tional supplies  of  natural  gas  In  southern 
Wyoming  with  Cities  Service  having  the 
rights  to  purchase  up  to  2  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  any  discovered  gas.  In  re- 
turn for  these  rights,  Cities  Service  agrees 
to  pay  Amoco  an  increase  of  20  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  on  its  existing  pur- 
chases of  gas  from  Amoco.  This  price  In- 
crease, obviously,  will  be  passed  directly 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  short,  this  neat 
'Til  scratch  your  back,  you  scratch 
mine"  arrangement  between  Amoco  and 
Cities  Service  presents  a  bonanza  oppor- 
tunity for  two  oil  companies  with  the 
consumer  as  the  fall  guy.  Rather  than 


seeking  conventional  financing  for  this 
exploration  project,  Amoco  and  Cities 
Service  are  simply  shifting  the  cost  bur- 
den directly  forward  to  Uie  users  of  Cities 
Service  gas. 

The  projected  cost  of  Amoco's  explora- 
tion program  will  be  $32  million.  Amoco 
plans  to  spread  this  cost  over  roughly  3 
years.  The  financing  is  conveniently  ar- 
ranged by  the  price  increase.  Currently, 
Cities  Service  buys  100  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  each  year  from  Amoco.  A 
20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  price 
increase  will  net  $20  million  a  year  for 
Amoco  on  existing  contracts.  That  means 
that  over  the  3 -year  duration  of  Amoco's 
$32  million  exploration  project.  Amoco 
stands  to  increase  its  revenue  by  $60  mil- 
lion. But  that  is  not  all.  Also  as  part  of 
the  arrangement,  Amoco  has  agreed  to 
Increase  Its  production  from  existing 
fields.  So.  Amoco's  $60  million  revenue 
increase  will  ballocwi  even  further. 

In  the  end.  Amoco  is  guaranteed  over 
$60  million  on  a  $32  million  Investment- 
regardless  of  whether  any  new  gas  is 
found.  Cities  Service  receives  clear 
rights  to  2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  new  gas. 
if  it  Is  found,  plus  an  expansion  of  sup- 
plies from  existing  contracts.  The  nat- 
ural gas  consumer  Is  left  on  the  side- 
lines, while  he  pays  an  additional  $20 
million  in  utUity  bills. 

Fortunately  for  the  consumer  there  Is 
a  last  line  of  defense.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  must  approve  any  rate  In- 
creases. Let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
consumer,  that  the  PPC  sees  through 
this  scheme  of  easy  financing  for  a  gold- 
en egg  project.  This  scheme  of  "no 
chance"  of  loss  to  Amoco  will  simply  be- 
come an  unjust  and  heavy  borden  on 
the  cusUxners  of  Cities  Service  natural 
gas  In  Kansas  and  Jiflssourl.  The  princi- 
pal metropolitan  areas  which  are  served 
by  the  Cities  Servioe  Qas  Co.  are  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  Springfield,  Mo.;  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Wltchita,  Kans.;  and  Taf>efca, 
Kans.  The  FPC  should  reject  this  blatant 
attempt  to  manipulate  and  trample  the 
natural  gas  coosumers  ot  these  cities. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSITS  GROW  AT  ONE 
MINORITY  BANK 


HON.  BILL  FRENZa 

or   MIMMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'nVE.S 

Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lu  the 
January /February  1974  issue  of  Access, 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  publi- 
cation from  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  Is  an  article  pointing 
out  that  Federal  deposits  have  increased 
by  15  percent  at  the  First  Plymouth  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a 
minority  bank. 

The  article  further  points  out  that 
the  deposit  increase  was  reached  6 
months  ahead  of  the  schedule  set  by  the 
task  force  of  bank  and  Federal  employees 
working  on  deposit  growth.  I  congratu- 
late those  Federal  agencies  whose  de- 
posits accounted  for  this  growth,  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterinlse, 
the  Federal  personnel  involved,  the  First 
Plymouth  National  Bank  and  its  presl- 
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dent,  John  Warder.  I  believe  their  sec- 
ond 15  percent  Is  going  to  be  easier. 
The  article  follows: 

FEDEaiAL.-DEPosrrs   Grow    at    Oki   Minority 
Bank 

Federal  Government  deposits  have  In- 
creased 15  p>ercent  at  a  minority  bank  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  a  special  task  force. 

But  that's  not  all  the  members  of  the  task 
force  had  to  celebrate  when  they  gathered 
recently  at  the  bank.  First  Plymouth  Na- 
tional. The  group  had  met  its  15  percent  in- 
crease goal  six  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  task  force  is  part  of  the  Minority 
Business  Opportunity  Committee  (MBOC), 
a  working  committee  of  the  Twin  Cities  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board  (FEB) .  It  was  estab- 
lished In  response  to  a  national  objective  of 
the  FEBs  to  better  utlUze  Federal  resources 
In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  minority  busi- 
ness community. 

Task  force  members  met  initially  vrith 
First  Plymouth  President  John  Warder  to 
discuss  possible  untapped  sources  of  deposits. 
Their  goal  for  FY  73/74  was  to  increase 
Government  deposits  In  the  minority  bank 
by  15  percent  (a  $50,000  Increase  in  average 
daily  deposits  or  total  deposits  for  the  year 
of  $15  million).  The  first  deposit  account 
from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  enabled  the 
task  force  to  reach  its  goal. 

Task  force  Chairman  George  Carlson,  group 
manager.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  said,  "We 
have  really  only  scratched  the  surface.  We  are 
negotiating  now  on  a  second  $15  million  an- 
nual combined  deposit  from  several  state 
and  Federal  agencies,  and  we  have  identified 
other  possible  sources  of  deposits." 

Obviously  enthusiastic  about  the  task 
force's  success.  Bank  President  Warder  sees 
a  number  of  ways  that  deposits  can  be  put 
to  work.  "The  deposits  from  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  will  enable  us  to  finance  five 
$15,000  homes  or  support  loans  totaling 
$76,000,"  he  said. 

First  Plymouth  Is  presently  very  active  in 
the  local  minority  community.  The  bank 
also  works  closely  with  the  Metropolitan 
Economic  Development  Association  (MEDA) , 
a  local  busmess  development  organization 
funded  by  OMBE  and  the  private  sector. 
Charles  W.  Poe,  Jr.,  MEDA  president,  is  a 
member  of  the  task  force. 

''The  success  of  this  task  force  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  diverse  membership  of  the 
group."  Carlson  said,  "By  having  a  broad 
representation  of  various  Government  agen- 
cies In  the  Twin  Cities,  we  are  able  to  identify 
deposit  sources  fairly  easily."  The  task  force 
Is  also  broadening  its  scope  to  Include  assist- 
ing minority  credit  unions.  The  group  has 
Identified  two,  one  in  St.  Paul  and  one  in 
Minneapolis,  and  are  lookmg  into  ways  to 
assist  them. 

Other  members  of  the  task  force  are:  Jo- 
seph Anaya,  MEDA;  Don  Fmn,  Minnesota 
League  of  Credit  Unions;  James  Hammlll, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Earl  Hampton,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife;  John  Lynch, 
MBOC  Chairman;  Marjorle  Makl,  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service;  Mike  Rajaclch,  Public  Safety 
Department;  and  Bob  Worcester,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank. 


SOLOMON  SOLUTION  GRACES  OPA- 
LOCKA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hap- 
pened in  a^recent  city  election  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  can  serve  as  a 
guidepost  in  human  relations.  Ilie  event 
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is  examined  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Herald : 

Solomon    Soltttion    Graces    Ofa-locka 

Workmg  m  highest  cooperation — and  with 
a  three-year  grant — a  university's  political 
science  and  social  studies  departments  would 
be  unlikely  to  come  up  with  eis  happy  a  re- 
sult as  an  old-fashioned  gentlemen's  a^ee- 
ment  has  in  Opa-locka. 

The  two  candidates  for  mayor  wound 
up  in  a  dead  heat  for  the  oflSce,  tied  at  819 
votes  apiece.  Nobody  claimed  fraud,  nobody 
demanded  a  recount;  the  Impending  mayors 
just  decided  to  split  the  term.  Kenton  Wells, 
who  is  whlt^  will  be  mayor  the  first  year; 
Albert  Tresvflnt,  who  is  black,  will  be  mayor 
the  second.  Meanwhile  both  will  be  city  com- 
missioners when  they  are  not  mayor. 

All  it  takes,  for  such  an  agreement,  is  a  tie 
vote  and  a  couple  of  old-fashioned  gentle- 
men. 

Neither  Kenny  Wells  nor  Al  Tresvant 
played  to  the  emotions  of  their  sup- 
porters and  by  their  actions  indicated  the 
good  of  the  community  was  their  first 
concern. 

When  such  men  of  good  will  of  both 
races  assert  such  leadership,  racial  ten- 
sions will  become  a  matter  of  history. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
wiiich  recently  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  State's  bi- 
monthly magazine  entitled  "Compact," 
in  which  Mr.  Brian  G.  Eraser  discusses 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  law  regard- 
ing the  many  aspects  of  child  abuse. 

Child  abuse  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  alleviate  it.  There  are  several  bills 
which  I  have  cosponsored  concerning 
the  situations  wliich  restrict  normal  de- 
velopment of  children  into  full  maturity. 
These  bills,  H.R.  6483,  H.R.  6818,  and 
H.R.  11328,  are  pending  before  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
^jabor  and  all  define  the  issues  and  pre- 
scribe remedial  legislation  which  would 
fund  programs  to  provide  therapy  to 
those  parents  who  contribute  to  the 
deficiencies  in  their  child's  growth. 

Mr.  Eraser's  article  points  out  what 
changes  have  and  should  be  made  in 
the  laws  pertaining  to  cliild  abuse  and 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The     Tragedy     op     Child     Abttsc — "Momma 
Used   To   Whip  Her  .  .  ." 
(By   Brian  G.   Fraser) 

Nine-year-old  Donna  S.  died  last  May  1. 
She  had  been  severely  beaten.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  her  body  was  covered  with  second-  and 
third-degree  bums.  Donna's  father  and 
stepmother  were  charged  with  first-degree 
murder.  Her  15-year-old  stepsister  testified: 

"Momma  used  to  whip  her,  mostly  on  the 
bottom,  but  sometimes  on  tbe  arms  ana  the 
legs  with  a  belt  or  a  paddle.  When  she  got 
the  burns  and  the  whippings  ...  It  was 
either  red  to  purple  or  black.  ...  It  was 
different  colors." 

According  to  the  court  record,  Donna  suX- 
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fered  continual  and  systematic  punishment 
in  her  final  weeks:  whippings  with  a  plastic 
brush  or  having  an  electric  iron  placed  to 
her  buttocks.  The  deputy  state  attorney 
contended  that,  two  days  before  her  death. 
Donna's  feet  and  arms  were  bound  with 
heavy  tape  and  she  was  placed  in  a  closet 
for  an  entire  day.  When  she  thumped  on  the 
wall  to  be  released,  her  stepmother  com- 
plained to  her  husband  and  he  yelled  to  the 
girl  to  be  quiet.  On  the  next  day,  the  at- 
torney added,  Donna's  stepmother  bathed 
her,  put  bleach  and  peroxide  on  her  open 
wounds  and  scrubljed  the  wounds  with  a 
scouring  pad. 

The  Inscription  over  Donna's  simple  prave 
gives  only  her  name  and  the  dates  of  her 
birth  and  death.  In  the  corner  is  a  small 
angel.  It  cost  $150. — Based  on  rcpons  '.n  the 
Washington   Post. 

Tragically,  the  fate  cf  Dor.na  S  is  not  par- 
ticularly unusual.  TcMlay  *c  fstimate  that 
at  least  72,000  chUGren  re  seriously  abused 
by  their  caretakrr  e»  .i  .  .ir  Other  esti- 
mates put  the  fit  .e  f   jf<    :.i   150.000. 

Moreover,   the   stat',  -cr-    it.'er   to  a  tradi- 


tional definition  of 


Id  abv:^e  as  "a  i:on- 


accldental  phy^iral  '  ^i  •;•  "  This  says  noth- 
ing of  the  thous.viii  oi  rfnous  incidences  of 
neglect,  sexual  .-ib."'  ■  njitl  emotional  abuse 
of  children  that  in.iii:,  experts  feel  may  be 
even  more  extensive  liian  physical  abuse. 

More  and  more,  the  problem  Is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  legislators,  educators 
and  others  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
children.  One  reason  is  that  information 
about  the  extent  of  child  abuse  Is  becoming 
more  readily  available. 

Until  1962,  there  were  few  factual  indica- 
tions that  child  abuse  existed  to  any  signif- 
icant degree,  and  It  was  not  until  relatively 
recently  that  we  began  to  resize  how  wide- 
spread it  is.  In  decades  not  long  past,  chil- 
dren's injuries  were  simply  thought  to  ha%e 
been  caused  by  accident.  Then,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  now,  people  simply  could  not  be- 
lieve that  parents  could  strike,  strangle,  mo- 
lest, burn,  fracture,  starve  or  torture  their 
offspring.  Today,  we  are  somewhat  more 
sophisticated;  we  know  that  they  can. 

In  general,  however,  society  has  not  only 
largely  failed  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the 
problem;  it  has  done  little  to  protect  the  vic- 
tim aft€r  the  abuse  has  been  Identified. 

Western  civilization  is  replete  with  phrases 
like  "blood  Is  thicker  than  water,"  "children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  "spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child"  and  "a  man's  home  is  his 
castle."  In  simple  terms  when  parental 
rights  have  collided  with  children's  rights, 
the  legal  presumption  of  validity  has  rested 
with  the  rights  of  the  caretaker.  Our  courts 
have  tacitly  recognized  these  cliches  (and 
the  presumption  of  the  validity  of  parental 
rights) .  and  for  decades  they  have  refused  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  family  pri.acy  that  allows 
parents  to  raise  and  discipline  their  children 
In  the  manner  they  deem  appropriate. 

But  the  law,  like  other  great  tastitutions, 
Is  changing.  Today  we  can  say  that  a  child 
has  the  right  not  to  be  abused  and  the  right 
not  to  be  neglected.  These  may  be  negative 
rights,  but  they  are  legal  rights  all  the  same. 
Three  states— New  York,  Colorado  and  Kan- 
sas— provide  a  special  legal  guardian  to  pro- 
tect these  rights  in  court  suits  and  another 
20  states  give  the  child  access  to  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

However,  identification  of  abuse  by  a 
knowledgeable  physician  is  one  thing.  Trying 
to  define  standards  that  a  hesitant  court  "will 
use  to  measure  a  violation  ol  the  child's 
"rights"  Is  another. 

In  the  early  19603,  legislators,  lawyers  and 
physicians  recognized  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  epidemic  proptM^lons. 
Their  response  was  to  create  mandatory 
child-abuse  reporting  statutes.  Today  all 
states  have  laws  requiring  certain  persons  to 
report  6usi>ected  incidences  of  child  abuse. 
The  original  statutes  required  only  physl- 
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clans  to  report  such  cases.  As  more  research 
material  and  data  became  available,  however. 
It  became  clear  that  most  cases  of  child 
abuse  Involved  not  a  single  attack,  but  a 
continual  battering  that  became  more  severe 
aa  time  went  on. 

As  a  result,  tiie  reporting  statutes  were 
amended  In  the  late  lySOs  to  include  other 
l)erions  within  the  conununlty  wUorrune  into 
early  contact  with  children,  for  example,  22 
stales  now  specifically  require  teachers  to  re- 
port Incidences  of  suspected  child  abuse,  20 
atates  spedtflcally  require  social  workers  to 
report  sucU  cases  and  four  states  specifically 
require  day-care  personnel  to  report. 

Another  possible  responsibility  of  teachers 
and  schools  Is  to  provide  students -unh  the 
information  and  guidance  they  need  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  Lssue  of  child  abu.'---.  Tlils 
can  be  accomplished  In  part  throui;h  "edu- 
cation for  parenthood"  classes,  but  many 
school  districts  are  still  reluctant  to  get  In- 
volved In  such  things.  People  la  the  com- 
munity tend  to  complain  and  £ay,  "Educa- 
tion for  parenthood  Ls  our  problem;  you  leave 
It  alone."  Other  current  problems: 

Educating   all  segments  of  society  about 
how  parents  can  and  do  abuse  their  children. 
Showing  teachers  and  others  how  to  Iden- 
tify cases  of  child  abuse  as  early  as  possible 
and  where  to  turn  for  help. 

Standardizing  the  states'  re.;ponsr  by  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system. 

Idaho.  Florida  and  New  York  have  takin  a 
rather  novel,  tfenovatlve  and  educntiormi^p- 
proach.  Each'  state  has  advertised  (Flofca 
and  Idaho  through  a  professional  ad  agency) 
In  newspapers,  pamphlets,  billboards  and  ra- 
dio and  television  announcements  about 
child  abuse — what  it  is,  how  to  recognize  It 
and  how  to  report  It.  Each  state  advertises 
a  toll-free  telephone  line,  open  2*  hours  a 
day  throughout  the  year,  to  receive  all  re- 
ports (including  anonymous  reports)  of  sus- 
p>ected  child  abuse. 

In  New  York,  the  WATS  operator  la  Al- 
bany has  on  call  one  social  worker  In  each 
county  who  Is  available  24  hours  a  day.  It  a 
report  Indicates  suspected  Immlneivt  danger 
to  a  child,  the  social  worker  In  that  p*rtlcular 
county  Is  notified  and  an  immediate  investi- 
gation Is  made.  By  law.  the  social  worker  Is 
required  to  make  a  follow-up  report  to  a  cen- 
tral registry  in  Albany  within  7  days,  30  days. 
60  days  and  90  days  until  the  case  has  been 
resolved. 

The  advertising  campaign  in  all  th^ee  slates 
seems  to  have  worked  exceedingly  well.  In 
Idaho,  the  number  of  reports  In  a  three - 
month  period  was  double  the  number  in  a 
comparable  period  the  preceding  year.  In 
Florida,  reports  have  risen  from  250  In  1971. 
before  the  telephone  line  was  established  and 
the  advertising  campaign  Initiated,  to  28.022 
In  the  year  ending  Jan.  31.  1973.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  advertising  campaltrn. 

And  In  New  York,  where  the  WATS  line 
has  been  In  existence  since  last  September, 
there  were  as  many  substantiated  reports 
during  the  first  month  as  there  were  la  all 
of  the  preceding  year.  From  all  Indications, 
It  se«ms  that  the  number  of  reported  and 
substantiated  reports  from  these  states  will 
continue  to  rise. 

Courts,  lawyers  and  le^L'slators  also  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  a  punitive  ap- 
proach to  child  abuse  may  not  t>e  pragfm.itlc. 
In  most  cases,  the  act  of  abure  Is  not  pre- 
meditated. It  Is  the  result  of  conditioned 
"jehavlor  that  has  been  learned  and  pa.ssed 
along  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
abusing  parent  was.  m  all  likelihood,  abused 
himself  as  a  child,  and  his  children,  if  they 
are  abused,  will  probably  grow  up  abusing 
their  own  children. 

A  parent  who  Is  proseciited  through  our 
state  criminal  courts  Is  not  necessarily  helped 
to  recoftntse  his  deficiencies  or  to  understand 
his  problem  He  la  alao  likely  to  become  more 
hostile  to  the  efforts  of  social  workers  and 
others  to  help  him. 

Thlrty-flve  states  make  child  abuse  a  .spe- 
ciflc  crlm3.  and  the  other  states  may  succe.ss- 
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fully  prosecute  the  same  under  assault-and- 
battery  statutes.  But  while  a  jail  sentence 
may  satisfy  our  need  for  retribution.  It  does 
nothing  to  cure  the  abusing  parent  or  to 
stop  the  vicious  cycle  of  abuse.  There  must 
1^  some  form  of  therapeutic  Intervention. 

A  pioneer  In  developing  therapeutic  pro- 
gruinn  Is  the  NaUonal  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Child  Ab\ise  and  Ne- 
glect, located  In  Denver.  In  one  program  it 
works  with  abusing  parents,  helping  them  to 
recognize  their  susceptibility  to  strike  out  In 
times  of  crisl...  In  another,  a  group  of  "lay 
therapists"  Is  on  tall  24  hours  a  day,  serving 
as  a  lifeline  or  rescue  operation  lor  abusing 
parents.  The  center  al.so  has  a  "cri!-ls  nurs- 
ery" that  offers  supervised  24-hour  care  for 
children  during  periods  of  family  crisis. 

In  addition,  a  mnltidisclpUnary  team  con- 
sisting of  a  pcdl  ilriclan.  a  psychiatrist,  a 
social  worker,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a 
registered  nur.^^e  and  a  lawyer  Is  available  to 
decide  If  abuse  ha.';  occurred  In  a  particular 
case,  If  court  n<~tlon  ."slionld  be  t  iken  and 
what  thenii>y  is  av.illable  and  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  center  a' Is  a.s  a  training  institution, 
too.  teachlin;  I'ewly  developing  techniques 
and  program.s  to  workers  throughout  the 
country. 

While  every  ytate  requires  certain  persons 
to  report  stispected  child  abupe  after  the 
fact,  every  state  seems  to  define  child  abuse 
differently  (nonaccldeiitnl  seriou.s  physical 
injury,  nonaccidental  Injury  plus  neglect,  or 
sexual  or  emotional  abu.se,  etc.). 

Some  states,  such  as  Colorado,  po  some- 
what further  and  require  that  conditions  or 
circumstances  that  would  reasonably  result 
in  abuse  also  be  reported. 

There  also  is  variation  in  the  Investigations 
states  require  upon  receipt  of  the  reports  and 
in  the  treatnVent  to  be  offered.  Some  states 
provide  absolute  immunity  for  persons  re- 
porting abuse  cares.  Others  totally  abrogate 
privileged  communications  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  child  abuse.  Some  states  grant  physi- 
cians the  right  to  assume  temporary  custody 
of  a  child  when  they  feel  It  would  be  dan- 
geraus  to  send  him  home. 

With  all  these  differences,  among  others, 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
(ECS)  has  proposed  alternatives  for  state 
legl-slatlon  to  help  standardize  the  definitions 
and  procedures  for  Investigations,  provide 
guidelines  to  protect  abused  children  and 
provide  a  free  flow  of  information  among  the 
agencies  involved. 

The  ECS  statutory  proposal  expands  the 
definition  of  child  abuse  to  Include  non- 
accidental  physical  Injury,  sexual  abuse, 
emotlo^Rl  abuse  and  neglect.  Other  features: 
It  requires  a  large  numtser  of  professionals 
wllhln  the  community,  including  teachers 
and  day-care  officials,  to  report  su;;pected 
cases  of  child  abure. 

It  provides  compleie  Immunity  from  civil 
and  criminal  suits  to  all  persons  making 
reports  In  good  fallh. 

It  provides  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
willful  failure  to  report. 

It  creates  a  central  registry,  with  appro- 
priate safeguard,  to  house  reports  of  child 
abuse  for  statLsllcal.  diagnostic  and  tracking 
p\irposes. 

It  allows  a  physician  to  take  custody  of 
a  child  he  believes  would  be  in  danger  if 
returned  home  and  provides  the  child  with 
a  .special  legal  gu:\rdian  to  represent  his 
Interests  In  any  subjequent  court  proceed- 
ings. 

(Copies  of  the  KCS  proptrjal  are  available 
for  «2.50  each  from  Suite  300,  1860  Lincoln 
St..  Denver.  Colo.  80203  ) 

Federal  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
Walter  Moadale,  D-Mlnn.,  and  signed  by 
President  Nlxoa  on  Jan.  30  will  allocate  985 
mlUioa  to  Individual  states  over  a  four-year 
period  to  combat  child  abuse.  As  a  condition 
to  receiving  funds,  however,  each  state's 
definition  of  abu.'^e  will  have  to  Include  the 
element  of  neglect,  each  state  will  have  to 
provide  lej;al  reprc-cntaiiou  lor  the  abused 
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child,  and  each  will  have  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem from  a  truly  multldtsctpllnary  point  of 
view. 

With  state  and  federal  efforts  like  those 
under  way,  perhaps,  there  will  be  far  fewer 
cases  like  Donna's  in  the  year.;  ahead. 


DON  KING— PROMOTER 
EXTRAORDINAraE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  T}IE  Hor.5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22.  1974 

M15.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  JDon  King 
i;  a  Clevelander  who  has  madRit  big  in 
t!ie  boxing  world.  He  has  alw^k^  been 
controversial  and  he  has  attract^  the 
attention  of  the  news  media  around  the 
Nation.  Hi.s  most  recent  coup  is  tho 
Muhammcd  Ali-Gcor^e  Foreman  fii^M. 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Republic  of 
Zaire  on  September  30. 

To   introduce   my   colleagues   to   this 
extraordinary  man  I  am  submitting  here 
three  articles  from  newspapers  in  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  and  Washington,  D.C.: 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mnr.  31, 
1974] 
King  Aleeadt  Nets  Tidt  Sum 
(By  DanCoughlln) 
Dm   King,   the   Clevelander  who   put   to- 
Rcthor  the  George  Foreman-Muhammed  All 
heavyweight    championship    fight    for   Sept, 
30  in  Africa,  modestly  admitted  that  his  pro- 
motion   already   has   turned    a   $1.4   million 
prolit. 

"Even  If  nobody  shows  up  to  see  the  fight 
live  in  Africa."  he  revealed. 

In  six  weeks  of  traveling.  King  constructed 
a  package  that  cost  his  promotional  partners 
nothing,  unless  you  count  the  government  of 
Zaire,  which  hopes  to  buy  prestige  with  the 
biggest  money  fight  la  history. 

"The  government  of  Zaire  put  up  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  fighters  and  bought  out  the 
stadium  for  $1.4  million,"  King  revealed. 

Ail  and  Foreman  are  fighting  for  a  flat 
guarantee  of  $5  million  each.  Their  money 
was  first  deposited  In  the  New  York  branch 
of  Barclay's  Bank  of  London.  Each  fighter 
was  then  advanced  $200,000  In  cash  to  cover 
training  expenses.  The  remaining  $4.8  mil- 
lion each  was  deposited  In  their  Individual 
bank  accounts.  Foreman's  at  the  Central 
Bank  of  Oakland  and  All's  In  the  Guarantee 
and  Trust  of  Chicago. 

King's  Odyssey  began  six  weeks  ago  wbcn 
he  left  Cleveland  wljlfea  letter  of  credit  for 
$1  mUllon  from  Cleveland  builder  Carl  Lom- 
bardo  and  other  associates  to  naU  down  a 
commitment  in  Chicarro  from  All.  His  on  -,- 
nal  Intent  was  to  bring  the  fight  to  Cleve- 
land, but  it  quickly  outgrew  Cleveland's  re- 
sources. 

From  Chicago,  King's  travels  went  this 
way:  New  York.  Chicago,  Oakland,  Chicago. 
Paris,  London.  Ne^Yorlt,  Caracas,  New  York. 
Numerous  entrepreneurs  came  In  and  out 
of  the  picture  until  King  and  Hank  Schwar'z 
of  Video  Techniques  of  New  York  met  with 
government  officials  of  Zaire  In  Paris  two 
weeks  before  Foreman  successfully  defended 
his  title  against  Ken  Norton  in  Caracas  Li^i 
Tuesday. 

Tlie  final  lineup  of  King's  partners  Includej 
Hemdale,  »  British  conglomerate  headed  by 
Londoner  John  Daley;  Rlsenella  ol  Switzer- 
land; and  Telemedla  de  Panama.  This  pack- 
age will  market  the  fight  on  television. 

The  fight  wUl  be  held  at  3  aju.  la  Africa 
to  accommodate  the  lucrative  television 
market  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
South  America,  which  will  witness  the  fight 
on  closed  circuit  TV  at  10  psa. 
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En  route  to  assembling  the  most  expensive 
single  sports  promotion  in  history.  King  be- 
came vice-president  of  Video  Technlquee, 
tiie  closed  circuit  TV  outfit  formed  4|4  years 
ago  by  Schwartz,  a  New  York  electronics 
cijgmeer. 

King's  association  with  Video  Techniques 
i,?ean  last  summer  when  he  vnis  grooming 
;  v  o  of  his  own  heavyweights,  Eamle  Shavers 
AivX  Jeff  Mewltt,  to  fight  for  the  title, 
il. rough  King,  video  Techniques  landed  con- 
tracts for  Foreman's  first  two  title  defenses, 
against  Jose  (King)  Roman  In  Tokyo  and 
against  Norton,  matches  which  King  was  in- 
birumeutal  in  making. 

King,  42,  a  former  Cleveland  gambling  fig- 
ure who  served  four  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  manslaughter,  has  soared  to  the 
pinnacle  of  boxing  promotions. 

Undoubtedly  the  fight  will  be  seen  by  more 
persons  via  closed  circuit  television  than 
either  of  the  All-Joe  FYazler  fights,  which 
held  tbe  previous  record.  Video  Techniques 
Is  negotiating  with  Russia  to  beam  the  fight 
live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  would 
be  a  first  for  boxing.  Previously,  Russians 
saw  major  fights  on  a  delayed  t>asls. 

King  admitted  to  some  anxieties  durUig  the 
course  of  his  quest,  but  he  Insisted  none  In- 
volved Foreman's  ability  to  dispose  of  chal- 
lenger Norton. 

Had  Norton  upset  Foreman,  the  miUtl- 
mllUonalre '  African  attraction  probably 
would  have  collapsed. 

King  was  bo  confident.  In  fact  that  be 
began  leaking  news  of  the  African  fight  last 
weekend,  whUe  Foreman  and  Norton  were 
still  disputing  over  officials  for  their  fight. 

Others,  however,  were  less  certain.  Cleve- 
land attorney  Clarence  D.  Rogers  Jr,  the 
former  Cleveland  police  prosecutor,  admitted 
to  some  conoern. 

"I'll  be  haadliag  the  legal  work  for  the 
fight  In  Africa,"  Pof;c;-s  said  as  he  entered 
the  Music  Hall  for  the  closed  circuit  showing 
of  the  Foreman-Norton  fight. 

King  Is  certain  the  legal  entanglements  re- 
sulted from  the  fight  In  Caracas. 

The  Venezuelan  govEmment  promised  us 
there  would  be  no  tax  at  all,"  King  said. 
"They  haven't  lived  up  to  ttaeir  contract. 
There's  no  chance  it  will  happen  In  Zaire." 
Foreman  and  Norton  were  detained  in 
Caracas  last  Thursday  by  customs  officials  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  over  an  18%  Income  tax. 
"EssentlaUy,  what  It  amounts  to  Is  that 
they  were  under  house  arrest  In  Caracas. 
They  couldn't  leave  the  city.  You  can't  hold 
the  heavyweight  champion  for  ransom  like 
that.  It's  an  International  disgrace.  They've 
embarrassed  the  country  of  Venezuela  and 
destroyed  tourism." 

King  said  the  experience  lu  Venezuela  was 
enlightening. 

"We  can  now  bring  up  questions  with  the 
country  of  Zaire  that  heretofore  we  hadn't 
thought  to  ask,"  said  King.  "In  that  respect, 
It  was  a  profitable  experience." 

King  says  the  fight  In  Zaire  wUl  climax 
the  greatest  festival  In  the  country's  14-year 
history. 

"It  win  be  a  return  honie  for  these  two 
great  representatives  of  their  race,  "  King 
declared. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked  is: 
Where  is  Zaire? 

Formerly  the  country  was  known  as  the 
Belgian  Congo.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1971  to  Zaire,  which  means  "river"  and  Is 
pronounced  "Zi-AIR."  aooordlng  to  King.  It 
is  located  In  west  central  Africa  roughly  on 
the  Equator. 

"ITie  fight  will  be  held  In  a  soccer  stadium 
with  a  capacity  of  80.000  la  the  capital  city 
of  Kinshasa,  formerly  LeopoldvUle,  popula- 
tion 2  mllUoa. 

Kin^sald  that  In  discussion  v/ith  leaders 
cf  Zaire,  he  concluded  that  the  country  is 
not  necesBartly  seeking  tourism,  because  Its 
natural  resources  Inclode  70'X  of  the  world's 
diamonds  and  90%  of  the  world's  bauxite. 
Prestige  was  the  major  factor,  said  King. 
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Tourism,  however,  will  receive  a  major 
boost  as  a  result  of  the  fight,  wlilch  will  at- 
tract thousands  of  spectators  from  all  over 
the  world,  many  from  the  United  States.  Two 
tour  groups  in  Cleveland  alone  already  are 
planning  to  charter  planes. 

"It  will  be  a  festival  like  you  have  never 
seen,"  King  promised.  "It  will  go  on  for  a 
month  before  the  fight.  You  will  see  a'.l  the 
animals  and  the  mysteries  of  Africa." 

The  most  ferocious  "animal"  of  all.  it  was 
speculated,  would  be  a  heavyweight  boxer 
Imported  from  the  United  States  with  the 
nanio  of  George  Foreman. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Press] 
CirvELASJD's   King   Shocks   Boxing's   Wi^ite 

£STABLISBMENT 

(By  Dave  Nightingale) 

Caracas,  Vkkeztjeia. — The  towering  black 
man  In  tlie  gold  and  white  suit  strode  Into 
the  conference  room  where  they  were  about 
to  offlciaUy  announce  that  George  Foreman 
and  Muhammad  All  would  hold  a  Septem- 
ber title  fight  In  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 

Somebody  handed  him  a  mimeographed 
sheet  of  paper.  He  read  it  quickly  .  .  .  than 
a  wave  of  anger  shot  across  his  Impassive 
face,  he  crumpled  the  paper  into  a  ball, 
flung  it  across  the  room  and  stalked  out  of 
the  assembly  haU. 

The  paper  said  the  Foreman-All  fight 
would  be  co-promoted  by  the  Hemdale  Leis- 
ure Corp.  and  Video  Techniques. 

And  way  down  on  the  15th  line.  It  added: 
"In  association  with  Don  King  Productions." 

Promoter  Don  King,  a  Clevelander,  is  not 
about  to  let  himself  be  declared  an  "also 
ran"  in  the  big  one.  Not  on  your  life,  baby  I 

Hank  Schwartz,  executive  veep  of  Video 
TectlQiques,  was  hardly  blinded  to  the  whole 
scene.  And  he  tried  hard  to  make  amends. 

"This  (taper  should  have  said  that  Don 
Is  a  vice  president  of  and  major  stockholder 
in  Video  Techniques,"  said  Hank.  "He  is 
mainly  responsible  for  this  fight.  With  the 
diverse  personalltlee  of  Foreman  and  All. 
be  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  enable 
of  bringing  tliem  together.  He's  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  company  and  he'll  probably 
have  me  riding  In  the  back  of  the  bus  In 
a  couple  erf  months." 

The  hair  on  Don  King's  head  stands 
straight  up — like  a  caricature  of  a  man  who 
has  just  reoelved  an  electric  shock.  But  thafs 
nothing  like  the  shock  he's  starting  to  lay 
on  some  members  of  boxing's  white  estab- 
lishment. 

"Well,  I'm  the  one  who  Is  riding  In  the 
back  of  the  bus  right  now,"  King  shot  back 
at  Schwartz.  "In  the  interests  of  our  new 
partnership,  I  don't  want  to  cause  any  trou- 
ble. But  I  would  remind  my  partners  that 
I  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  eqtial." 

Dick  Sadler,  FcM«man'8  mouthy  manager, 
broke  Into  some  Inane  chatter  at  that  point 
and  it  eased  the  strain  of  tbe  moment.  But, 
later.  King  oiade  no  bones  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  people  not  taking  him  Ughtly. 

"I  am  the  first  strong  black  promoter  of 
national  repute,"  he  said,  "which,  I  would 
like  to  believe  Is  a  tribute  to  my  credlbUlty. 

"Sure.  I'm  a  little  too  flamboyant  for  some 
people,  but  I  have  to  be  that  way.  Doing 
anything  In  wbite  America  Is  difficult  for  a 
black  man.  But  I'm  not  trying  to  drown  in 
my  own  tears  over  past  injustloes.  I  am  very 
pragmatic.  'When  I  got  my  foot  in  the  door, 
I  kept  pushing.  And  here  I  am.  With  this 
bout,  I  have  arrived." 

If,  indeed,  he  has  arrived,  then  Herbert 
Muhammad  (All's  manager)  provided  the 
vehicle,  as  King  Is  the  finst  to  admit. 

"I  have  known  All  for  a  long  time,"  said 
King,  "and  I  had  made  Foreman's  acquaint- 
ance. When  I  decided  to  try  for  this  bout,  I 
naturally  went  first  to  the  All  camp — be- 
cause I  knew  Muhammed  was  eager  for  the 
fight  .  .  .  and  because  he  ts  my  friend. 

"During  my  promotion  days  (In  Ohio), 
I   felt  I  had  established  respect  and  credi- 
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bility.  I  had  always  produced  and  performed 
according  to  my  commitments.  Herbert  Mu- 
hammad decided  to  eland  with  me.  He  told 
me:  'You  get  Foreman  and  you  got  u.s.'  It 
was  finally  settled  in  the  simplest  method  r.f 
sincerity,  a  handshake  with  both  fighters  " 

Negotiations  for  the  bout  started  before 
All  won  his  January  rematch  with  Joe  Fra- 
zier  .  .  .  and.  of  course,  before  Foreman  flat- 
tened Ken  Notion  here  Tuesday  night.  Boin 
victories  were  "musts,"  naturally,  to  pro- 
duce the  $10  million  payday  in  Zaire. 

Uuforiuuately,  the  news  of  the  Zaire  hf.hi 
leaked  out  before  Forenaan  was  able  to  dis- 
patch Norton,  a  leak  that  obviously  i-^pd  a 
decided  effect  on  a  rather  low  Forema.:-. Nor- 
ton theater-TV  gate. 

And  the  leak  was  the  direct  result  of  z. 
power  struggle  in  the  All  camp  between  Kini; 
and  Alls  attorney  Bor  Arum,  a  white.  'I  will 
never  work  with  Arum  again,"  snarled  King. 
"He  misled  me  ...  he  misled  me  ...  he 
doesn't  keep,  his  commitments.  (Don  alleges 
that  Arum  promised  him  Ohio  theater-'TV 
rights  for  the  All-Frazier  rematch,  then  re- 
neged at  tbe  last  minute.) 

"Arum  was  trying  to  push  All  Into  a  i^thl 
with  Jerrj'  Quarry  instead  of  Foreman  .  .  . 
whicto  I  felt  would  have  been  bad  for  Aii. 
And  H^-bert  Muhammad  agreed  with  me.  so 
we  got  some  quick  signatures  for  the  bout  in 
Zaii-e.  (Which  means,  of  course,  that  Arum 
is  on  the  outside,  looking  in. ) 

"In  regard  to  my  role,"  said  Don  King,  "in 
regard  to  putting  the  fi^ght  in  Zaire,  we  are 
not  trying  to  shove  the  white  man  out  of  the 
scene.  We  are  Just  trying  to  prove  to  tiie 
world  that  blacks  can  do  the  Job  with  eiE- 
clency.  And  beyond  that,  with  sophialica- 
tion. 

"I  think  sophistication  Is  the  key  word, 
because  It  Is  a  word  that  the  world  is  reluc- 
tant to  associate  with  black  people.  The  pro- 
duction in  Zaire  will  have  that  so;~l.isiii:.'i- 
tion." 


[From   the   Washmgton   Star-XeTVE.   M..r    28. 
1974] 

Come  September — In  Zai&£ 

I  By  Tom  Dowling) 

C.\racas. — Video  Techniques,  Inc.,  held  a 
press  conference  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  yester- 
day to  announce  the  "supercolossal"  Muham- 
mad Ali-George  Foreman  match  In  Zaire. 
Africa  In  September,  a  fight  which  had  a'.- 
ready  been  announced  to  the  world  last  Sun- 
day. That  was  boxing  for  you:  three  mlnute.s 
of  championship  heavyweight  fisticuffs  .1 
year.  Interspersed  with  364  days.  23  hou-s 
and  57  minutes  of  announcement,  each  more 
grotesquely  redundant  than  the  last. 

Yet.  boxing  was.  in  part,  a  delectable  r-rcn  - 
precisely  because  the  men  who  ran.  promoied 
and  clung  parasltically  to  the  sport  were  c- 
tirely  shameless.  They  could,  and  in  fp't 
would,  repeat  the  same  AU-Foremr.n  Infomi."!- 
tlon  from  now  until  September,  adding  aii.' 
outrageous  flourish  here  and  there  to  Ie"(i 
some  vitality  to  the  performance.  Ah.  wh^t 
rogues  and  merry  andrews  they  all  were. 

Sitting  at  the  press  conference  dais  werf . 
from  left  to  right: 

Dick  Sadler,  Foreman's  manager  with  ^'.% 
curious  taste  for  battered  haberd.ishery.  wbo 
would  barely  keep  a  straight  face  when  p.ske-i 
solicitously  about  the  condition  of  big 
George's  tender  knee. 

Hank  Schwartz  of  VkJeo  Techniques,  in  his 
Rf>ace  glasses,  houndstooth  suit  and  shaggv 
head  of  middle-aged  hair,  trying  to  look  as 
entrepreneurlally  solemn  as  David  Rocke- 
feller. 

Bula  Msndunga  and  Dshlmptroipu  (pro- 
nounced to  sound  like  Chief  Poo  Poo),  the 
two  representatives  from  Zaire  In  theJr  Chair- 
man Mao  suits.  Dshlmpampu,  who  evidently 
speiAs  no  Engllsli.  is  known  as  tbe  "Henn' 
Kissinger  of  Zaire,"  according  to  Dob  King  of 
Video  Techniques.  As  nearty  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, this  designation  was  awarded  to 
Dshlmpumpu  for  his  travel  schedule,  rather 
than  any  negotiating  feats  or  polished  one- 
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liners  on  the  cocktail  clrcui!.  Biila  Man- 
dunsa,  the  spokesman  for  the  Zaire  flght 
delegation,  is.  like  his  colleague  Dshlm- 
pumpu.  an  assistant  to  President  Mobutu. 

Don  King,  the  "new  vice  president  and 
major  stockholder"  in  Video  Techniques,  who 
served  as  the  intermediary.  pic;nir!g  All  and 
Foreman  for  Kinshasa's  M.ay  20th  Stadium. 
King,  a  portly  former  "numbers  liaron"  in 
Cleveland,  was  recently  released  from  a  four- 
ycar  manslaughter  .■sentence  for.  as  he  good 
naturedly  puts  it,  "beating  up  a  friend  of 
mine  in  an  altercation  which  led  to  incar- 
ceration when  he  expired  II  davs  Inter." 

Those  who  have  spoken  to  King  here,  how- 
ever, find  this  Incident  to  be  Kings  most 
memorable  attribute.  There  are  some  who 
give  the  vote  to  hKs  Afro,  v.hlch  stands 
strnicht  up  on  his  skull,  hke  a  cartoon  figure 
w'lo  has  Ju.st  put  a  penny  in  the  fu.se  box. 
Others  are  more  smitten  with  King'.s  mem- 
orized rhetoric,  a  combination  of  gibberish, 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Palgrave's  ffoldcn  Treas- 
ury of  English  Verse.  "No  man  is  an  Island 
In  the  conglomoratlon  of  things  as  the  poet 
John  Don  said,"  King  is  fond  of  telling  jour- 
nallst.s. 

These  men.  If  you  can  believe  it.  claim  to 
have  found  $11  million  in  backing  to  put  on 
a  champion.shlp  match,  perhap.s  THE  cham- 
pionship nifltch,  in  Kinshasa.  As  nearly  as 
could  be  learned  from  the  smiling,  moon- 
faced, but  somewhat  acerbic  Bula  Mandunga, 
Klnsha-sa's  major  claim  for  being  the  host 
for  the  flght  is  that  Its  president  "is  a  '.ports- 
man   and   the  people  are  sporUsnien." 

Hotel,  telecommunications  mid  venue  con- 
siderations remained  somewhat  ob.scurc.  In 
a  brief  rundown  Manduuga  explained  that 
Zaire  means  "river"  in  one  of  the  national 
tongues.  Zaire,  which  gained  independence 
In  19G0  under  the  name  Congo,  acquired  its 
new  moniker  in    I97I.  Mandunga  .sjild. 

He  noted  that  Zaire  would  not  Ui.sist  on 
local  referees  and  Judges,  u  demand  which 
so  bedeviled  the  Foreman  camp  here  "As 
far  as  we're  concerned  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem except  accommodation."  This  strol-.e  of 
candor  was  not  well  received  by  the  bo.xlng 
Journalists,  who  nourished  a  suspicion  that 
grim  as  the  accommodation  picture  might  be, 
that  was  not  even  the  half  of  it. 

For  my  part.  I  had  to  concede  that  point. 
Foreman-All  could  well  turn  Paris  and  New 
York  into  urban  versions  of  Shelby,  Mont. 
You  could  .<*carcely  expect  Kinshasa  to 
weather  the  onslaught  witli  any  greater 
equanimity. 

Still,  It  takes  two  to  tango.  And  my  own 
instincts  told  me  that  Kinshasa's  bedlamite 
experiences  were  bound  to  dwindle  into  In- 
significance compared  to  the  chaos  WTought 
by  the  Schwartz-King  handling  of  the  event. 
Neither  man  had  ever  been  to  Zaire,  had 
no  first  hand  notion  of  the  facilities  on  the 
ground,  no  apparent  inkling  of  the  labor 
and  weather  disaeters  that  lay  ahead.  King's 
rhetoric — "there  will  be  no  Big  I.  little  you. 
This  is  a  team,  locked  in  determination,  ef- 
ficiency, proficiency  in  the  desire  to  bring 
liie  iierintige  of  America's  prodigal  sons  back 
to  their  homeland" — sounded  soothing 
enough  In  the  coffee  shop  of  the  Hilton 
Hotel. 

But,  his  pronUse  to  "seek  sophisticated  ex- 
pertise from  aU  walks  of  life  to  overcome  the 
problems,"  may  ring  somewhat  hollow  in 
the  sweltering  lobbies  of  Kinshasa's  hotels, 
where  tbouaands  of  visitors  face  the  news 
that  there  Is  no  more  room  at  the  Inns. 

Looking  at  the  team  up  on  the  dais  in  the 
Hilton  Hotel  salon,  you  knew  that  the 
laughter  in  your  throat  would  rattle  come 
September.  Yet,  even  though  you  sensed 
whati  lay  abead,  the  event  bad  an  inner 
logic  of  Its  own.  Six  months  of  tubthumplng 
announcements  for  the  flght  lay  abead.  Tbe 
fascination  of  It  aU  was  too  powerful  to  re- 
sist, a  suicidal  mania  that  could  not  be  re- 
yersed. 
They  said  boxing  was  a  dying  sport,  Zaire 
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was  its  death  wish.  And  the  logic  of  it  all 
said  that  the  appointment  there  would  be 
kept. 
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J  FEW  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE 
ELKCTORATE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowadays 
it  has  become  fashionable  for  elected 
and  appointed  officeholders  to  provide 
information  on  their  personal  finances. 
My  personal  feeling  is  that  such  revela- 
tions bring  few  signil^cant  advantages  to 
the  electorate,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  bring  some  opportunity  for.  political 
mischief,  such  as  in  the  Ohio  Democratic 
senatorial  primary. 

My  preference  is  for  sealed  disclosui-es, 
or  general  disclosures.  The  electorate  de- 
serves notice  of  potential  conflicts,  but 
not  necessarily  a  penny-by-penny  review 
of  family,  assets  and  liabilities.  I  believe 
the  recent  Washington  State  law  requir- 
ing complete  disclosure  of  such  items  as 
one's  partner's  law  clients  is  a  prime 
example  of  overdoing  a  good  thing.  It 
simply  meant  that  a  certain  class  of  citi- 
zens, lawyers,  admittedly  overrepre- 
sented  in  legislative  halls  everywhere, 
would  be  less  likely  to  run  for  oflBce. 

In  my  judgment,  the  key  is  potential 
conflict  of  interest.  Conflicts  are  not  un- 
covered by  the  revelation  of  the  amount 
of  one's  home  mortgage  or  the  ILsting  of 
equity  a.ssets  where  there  is  no  control, 
or  no  significant  size  of  holding. 

A  few  Members,  including  myself,  have 
been  embarrassed  when  others  have  leld 
or  purchased  equities,  revealed  under 
House  rules,  because  they  thought  the 
Congressman  had  some  special  Inside  in- 
formation. 

With  some  reluctance  I  am  putting  this 
very  general  description  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  in  the  Record.  Whoever  ex- 
amines it  might  want  to  consider  at  least 
the  following  caveats.  Some  of  the  assets 
noted  have  no  market.  Most  of  the  equi- 
ties are  pretty  bland,  because  since 
elected  I  have  not  wanted  to  purchase 
banks  or  other  federally  regulated  com- 
panies, construction  or  building  mate- 
rials companies,  oils,  et  cetera.  I  hold  no 
tax-exempt  bonds  now,  but  I  have  owned 
some  during  my  congressional  service. 
That  leaves  me  with  some  local  stuff  and 
some  retail  firms.  It  Is  not  the  type  of 
portfolio  I  would  recommend  to  anyone. 
None  of  the  holdings  amounts  to  a 
significant  ownership  position.  I  sit  on  no 
corporate  boards,  hold  no  management 
positions,  and  participate  in  no  decision- 
making. My  counsel  is  not  sought  by  busi- 
ness managers.  I  do  receive  Income  from 
some  of  these  assets.  I  receive  no  Income 
for  services  rendered,  except  my  con- 
gressional salary.  I  receive  some  income 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  relative, 
but  have  no  interest  in  the  principal. 

In  lieu  of  honorariums  which  might 
oth,erwise  come  to  me,  I  have  asked 
groups  to  make  contributions  to  activi- 
ties in  my  home  area.  In  1973  the  list 
was  as  follows : 


Date  of 

SPMCh 

(1973> 

Donor 

Amount 

Recipient 

Feb.  13 

.  Mortgage  Bankers 

J500. 00 

Youth  Fmergency 
Service. 

Feb.  27. 

.  Brookings 
Institution. 

150.00 

MH  Teen  Corps. 

Mar.  8 

.  National  Associa- 

500-00 

Washburn  Child 

tion  of  Manu- 

Guidance Center. 

facturers. 

June  22. 

.  Protective  Group. 

150.75 

YMCA  Building 
Fund. 

Juni!  22. 

.  Macalesler  Col- 

200,00 

r/acatester  Student 

lege. 

Scholarship 
Fund. 

July  2b. 

.  Bdlliriore  Sun 

30.  UO 

Aura  Mae  Hunter 
Home  for  the 
Blind. 

Oct   1    . 

US  Chamber     . 

$250.00 

Sister  Kenny 
Institute. 

Oct  7... 

Ptesti/terian 

250.00 

Presbyterian 

Homes. 

Homes. 

Sept,  21 

.  MN  Association  ol 
Realtors 

150.  00 

Islands  tor  Peace. 

Oct   18  . 

.  US  Ctiamber 

200.00 

Greater  Minne- 
apolis Day  Care 
AiSociition. 

No  I'.  28. 

.  Pulilic  Affairs 
Council.  District 

500  00 

Childrens  Hospi'il. 

of  Columbia. 

I  am  a  trustee  of  the  Frenzel  Founda- 
tion, a  charitable  foundation  established 
by  P.  W.  Frenzel.  my  father.  It  files  re- 
ports as  directed  by  law.  I  receive  no  fees 
or  expenses  for  this  service. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation. 

Tlie  following  assets  are  held  by  Mrs. 
Frenzel  and  myself,  some  joint,  some 
several  and  some  in  the  name  of  a  bro- 
kerage house  or  trust  department: 

Assets  Held 
commebcial  papeb 
J.  C.  Penney  Credit  Corp. 
Sears,  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

SECXTRrrlES 

American  Express  Co. 

Beneficial  Corp. 

Bristol  Meyers 

Cabot,  Cabot  and  Forbes  Land  Trust. 

Cambridge  Corp. 

Consolidated  Foods.  , 

Dart  Industries. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Edison  Bros.  Stores. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Household  Finance  Co. 

IBM. 

IDS  Realty  Trust. 

Loews  Corp. 

Nortronlcs. 

Tampax. 

TCIT,  Inc. 

Textron,  Inc. 

Twin  City  Barge  &  Towing. 

Wang  Labs,  Inc. 

OTHEE  ASSETS 

Limited  partnership,  Hanover  Apartments, 
St.  Paul,  MN  (FHA  guaranteed  mortgage; 
acquired  1068). 

Bank  Accounts — Camden  NW  State  Bank, 
MLnneapolla;  The  McCIean  Bank,  McLean, 
Virginia;  The  House  of  Representatives 
Bank,  Washington,  D.C. 

Home  with  furnishings,  McLean,  Virginia. 

Three  automobUes. 

Ownership  In  various  life  insurance  poli- 
cies. 

Personal  property,  clothing  and  petty  cash, 
i.iABn.rms 

Mortgage  on  McLean  home  with  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  of  Arlington. 

Ordinary  current  obligations. 
y 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  news  media  and  of  various  public 
interest  groups  have  been  calling  for  full 
public  disclosure  of  the  tax  returns  and 
personal  finances  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  holders  of  other  public  offices. 
For  years,  we  in  Congress  have  had  a 
reporting  procedure  and  have  provided 
for  the  examination  of  our  personal  fi- 
nances by  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  OflBclal 
Conduct. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  the  re- 
cent requests  is  that  the  call  for  such 
disclosure  seems  to  imply  that  all  per- 
sons In  public  life  are  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct imtil  they  can  prove  themselves  in- 
nocent. Others  say  that  those  who  hold 
the  public  trust  have  no  claim  to  per- 
sonal  prlvtwiy. 

I  disagree  with  both  these  views.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  in  public  life  are 
honest,  dedicated  men  willing  to  give  up 
a  great  deal  of  their  personal  privacy  and 
family  life  to  serve  the  people.  Public 
service,  however,  does  not  mean  the  pub- 
lic owns  your  life  and  is  entitled  to  know 
everything  about  you. 

There  are  proper  procedures  for  in- 
vestigation which  safeguard  personal 
rights  and  liberties.  In  the  event  a  polit- 
ical flgiire  Is  considered  suspect  of  some 
crime.  Investigatory  authorities  can  in- 
spect the  personal  papers  and  finances  of 
any  individual  through  the  grand  jury 
process.  Pull  public  discloeure  to  the  ex- 
tent that  some  media  individuals  and 
public  Interest  groups  are  seeking  would 
amount  to  turning  every  citizen,  group, 
or  publication  into  an  investigatory  au- 
thority. This  should  ix)t  be  their  pur- 
pose. 

Moreover,  it  ^wtrid  totally  deny  the 
public  official  tax^  of  the  rights  to  privacy 
afforded  other  ftUJiens.  It  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  our  tax  laws  with  their  protection 
of  personal  privacy  and  In  fact  weakens 
our  very  Constitution  by  permitting 
rights  guaranteed  under  that  sacred 
document  to  be  abrogated  by  the  de- 
mands of  certain  interest  groups  or 
media  spokesmen. 

Despite  my  personal  views  on  the  sub- 
ject and  my  feeling  that  a  person's  fi- 
nances are  his  own  business,  I  did  take 
the  extraordinary  step  last  spring  of 
releasing  copies  of  my  income  tax  re- 
turns for  3  years  and  a  fuU  personal 
financial  statement  listing  all  assets  and 
liabilities.  None  of  this  Information  ap- 
peared In  the  press  because  there  was 
nothing  of  interest  to  them,  nothing  to 
criticize.  I  pay  my  taxes  like  most  every 
other  citizen. 

Once  again,  despite  my  personal  view 
that  such  information  should  only  be 
subject  to  the  review  of  legally  consti- 
tuted investigative  authorities.  I  am  re- 
leasing a  statement  of  my  taxes  paid,  my 
sources  of  income,  and  my  assets  and 
liabilities. 

In  addition  to  my  congressional  salary, 
I  receive  income  from  the  law  firm  of 
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Biaggl,  Ehrilch,  and  Lang;  from  interest 
on  savings  accounts  and  Insurance  poli- 
cies; from  dividends,  from  securities; 
and  from  investraaits  in  the  following 
businesses:  D.  J.  Cogan,  Bohemia  Op- 
erating Co..  Carlton  House,  McCray, 
Fox/2  +  4.  Capital  Gain  Realty,  and 
Selzer-Dalto  Co. 

My  assets  include  my  interest  in  the 
above  businesses,  1,213  shares  of  Cen- 
tury National  Bank  stock  and  20  shares 
of  Biltmore  Corp.  stock.  I  have  no  un- 
secured indebtedness  other  than  normal 
monthly  running  charge  accounts  and 
the  usual  rimning  household  bills  and 
expenses. 

In  1971,  I  paid  Federal  taxes  of 
$12,734,  State  taxes  of  $4,906,  and  city 
taxes  of  $1,221.  In  1972,  I  paid  Federal 
taxes  of  $9,990,  State  taxes  of  $4,659, 
and  city  taxes  of  $1,081.  An  extension 
has  been  filed  for  completion  of  my  1973 
tax  returns,  but  my  accountant  advises 
me  that  those  taxes  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  was  paid  in  1972. 

Now  that  I  ana  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  officials  have 
made  financial  disclosures  to  this  ex- 
tent, I  think  it  only  fair  to  call  on  those 
members  of  the  news  media  who  con- 
sider themselves  protectors  of  the  public 
trust,  guardians  of  the  people's  right  to 
know,  and  the  consciences  of  politicians 
to  reveal  their  personal  finances  and 
taxes  paid. 

Certainly  those  who  report  the  news 
are  as  easily  subject  to  corruption, 
bribes,  and  payoffs  as  those  about  whom 
they  report.  Since  they  consider  them- 
selves so  very  much  involved  with  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  so-called  cor- 
rupt public  officials,  they  should  demon- 
strate to  that  public  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  is  well  deserved. 

A  very  few  recent  examinations  of  the 
media  have  foimd  payoffs  and  bribes  of 
news  reporters  and  company  officials 
seem  to  be  commonplace.  The  scandal 
at  CBS  Involving  their  record  division 
was  quickly  hushed  up.  The  New  York 
magazine  report  of  special  treatment  of 
sports  reporters  never  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  the  mass  media.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  those  who  re- 
port the  news  are  doing  so  out  of  ded- 
ication to  their  work  or  because  some- 
one might  have  paid  them  off  or  because 
they  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  pro- 
moting a  certain  story.  After  all,  what 
is  fair  is  fair  for  ail  those  who  hold  the 
public  trust. 


TRIBUTE     TO     JOHN     BURROUGHS 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CAUTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27 
at  the  Los  Angdes  Convention  Center 
celebrfitions  will  be  held  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  John  Burroughs 
Junior  High  School.  As  a  graduate  of 
John  Burroughs,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  CoNGKEssiOKAL  Recoiu)  a  history  of 
this  very  prestigious  school. 

Its  graduates  have  numbered  many 
distinguished  community  and  national 
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leaders  in  the  fields  of  government,  in- 
dustry, sports,  and  entertainment.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  congratulate  all  of  those 
who  have  helped  to  build  this  school 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Los 
Angele.s  community. 

HisTuRY  OF  John  Burrovchs  Ji  nior  Hj'  u 
School 
J<  i  !i  B.  iioufihs  Junior  High  School  fii.^i 
opened  its  doors  in  Pebruarj',  1924.  with  400 
studfirr,  nnd  23  teachers.  Our  first  prii-.ripp.l 
wa.s  Rober'i.  A  Thompson.  The  present  ath- 
letic field  bordering  Wilshire  Boulevard  was 
not  in  existence  and  fields  stretched  on  either 
side.  The  lower  grounds  were  covered  witii 
underbrush  through  which  a  small  creek  r.tn. 
Jack  rabbits  lived  near  the  creek.  There  were 
no  houses  within  one-half  mile  and  the 
school  boundaries  extended  from  Jefferson  to 
Santa  Monica  Boulevards.  Many  students  and 
parents  complained  about  the  muddy  streets 
around  Burroughs  and  hoped  that  McCadden 
Place,  a  dirt  road,  would  soon  be  paved.  Bu.ses 
ran  west  on  Wilshire  to  Rossmore  Avenue,  but 
to  accommodate  the  new  school,  extended 
the  route  past  McCadden   Place. 

Student  activities  were  instituted  from  .he 
start.  The  first  student  body  assembly  was 
held  In  the  auditorium  on  March  7,  after  new 
seats  had  been  Installed.  Green  and  while 
were  selected  as  the  school  colors.  In  May, 
Horace  Miller  was  elected  first  student  body 
President.  Evening  movies,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, were  held  once  a  monh  with  the  15  cent 
admission  charge  goi.ig  to  a  special  fund 
to  help  pay  for  the  "moving  picture  ma- 
chine." In  September,  the  enrollment  Jumped 
to  900.  Assemblies  were  now  held  every  Pri- 
dmy.  Jack  I>empsey  appteared  and  gave  iree 
boxing  lessons  to  mterested  boys.  Ou  another 
occasion,  Eugene  List,  age  8  years,  performed. 
He  later  became  a  famous  concert  pianist  of 
international  repute.  The  annual  Honor  So- 
ciety picnic  was  a  huge  success.  It  began 
with  the  usual  hike  up  Mount  Hollywood  and 
ended  with  a  banquet  under  the  trees.  The 
student  newspaper,  Far  and  Near,  was  pub- 
lished from  the  start  and  every  student  be- 
came a  subscriber.  There  were  three  Glee 
Clubs  at  J.  B. — one  for  boys  with  "changed 
voices.  "  Students  driving  their  cars  through 
the  6th  Street  driveway  ran  over  a  hedge  of 
rare  plants  that  were  being  carefully  nur- 
tured by  the  agriculture  classes.  No  hope  was 
given  for  their  survival. 

Two  important  pieces  of  memorabilia  were 
acquired  during  the  early  years.  In  Mav. 
1926,  a  palntmg  by  the  noted  landscape 
artist,  William  Wendt,  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  the  P.T.A.  Entitled  "Sunny  Slopes" 
It  hangs  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Ubrary  to- 
day. An  original  letter  from  John  Burroughs 
to  Miss  Alice  Syar  of  Minnesota  was  presented 
by  Miss  Hurst,  school  librarian.  Miss  Hurst 
paid  a  collector  HCOO  for  the  letter.  It  may 
be  seen  In  the  library  today. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  school 
did  its  part  in  the  war  effort.  Monthlv  stamp 
and  bond  drives  were  scheduled.  Bv  March 
of  1943  Burroughs  reached  its  goal  of  $75,000 
In  stamp  and  bond  sales  making  It  possible 
for  the  student  body  to  purchase  a  P-51 
Must«ng  pursuit  plane  Inscribed  with  the 
school  B  name.  J.  B.  reached  another  goal  in 
bond  sales  with  plans  to  buy  a  Jeep  a  day. 
$900  dally  bond  sales  nmde  this  possible 
Many  boys  gathered  after  school  to  build 
model  airplanes  which  were  presented  to  the 
Navy  and  used  for  mstructlonal  purposes  by 
them.  In  addition,  Andre  Previn.  a  talented 
student,  entertained  troapa  in  Santa  Ana 
with  the  California  Junior  Symphony.  Mr. 
Previn  Is  now  a  renowned  conductor  and 
numbers  among  many  famous  J.  B.  Gradu- 
ates. 

"Tlie  John  Burroughs  Creed"  was  adopted 
In  June  of  '42  from  a  suggesUcm  snbniltted 
to  the  Student  Board  of  Representatives  by 
Worth  Blaney,  then  a  7th  grader.  The  offi- 
cial school  creed  follows: 
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I  believe  In  the  John  Biirr-^'i^h'!  way  of 
demcKTatlc  and  helpful  teachings,  upon 
which  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  ju-t  and  normal  future.  I,  therefore,  be- 
lic\e  It  my  duty  to  John  Burroughs  to  sup- 
port Us  cause,  to  hold  Its  ideals  always  be- 
l.ire  me,  to  obey  Its  rules  and  regulations, 
a. id  to  be  kind,  generous,  loyal,  and  helpful. 

In  June,  1946.  after  22  years  of  outstanding 
lesciership,  Robert  A.  Thompson  retired  as 
Principal.  He  wa.s  succeeded  by  Ellis  A.  Jar- 
vl.'s.  Although  Mr.  Jarvis  later  served  as  Su- 
ppriatendent  of  Schools,  he  always  remained 
sirongly  attached  to  John  Burroughs.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Jarvis'  years  as  Principal.  Burroughs 
becnme  a  center  for  various  community  en- 
d?,iviirs.  Operas,  concerts,  athletic  events,  or- 
gani/ation  and  club  meetings  were  just  a  few 
of  the  activities  held  at  the  school.  During 
these  yesu-s.  J.  B.  had  twice  the  amount  of 
civic  center  permits  issued  than  any  other 
school  hi  Los  Angeles.  The  PT..^.  continued 
to  grow  and  on  Octoljer  17.  1947.  Goodwin  J. 
Knii?ht.  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Call- 
lornia  and  member  of  the  Burroughs  P.T.A. 
nddres.sed  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  to 
au  overflow  crowd   in   the  auditorium. 

John  Burroughs  celebrated  its  Silver  An- 
niversary In  1949.  A  .special  anniversary 
luncheon  was  held  in  the  Home  Economics 
demonstration  room.  Mr.  Tliompson.  first 
Priiu-lpai,  talked  about  pa.-;*  memories.  MLss 
BiiUer.  Girls'  Vice  Priiicipiil.  w;vs  presented 
with  a  pair  of  sUver  trj.'.s  by  the  P.T  A.  They 
are  currently  used  at  parlies  and  teas.  The 
25tii  Anniversary  Open  House  was  undoubt- 
edly the  biggest  In  John  Burroughs'  hlartory 
Willi  3.750  guests  attending  the  dancing. 
mu-;lc.  exhibits  and  other  activities  featured 
nt  the  school.  The  Burr,  student  body  annual, 
of  liU9  honored  several  famous  graduates. 
AmoHL,'  them  was  Robert  Hlghtower,  a  leading 
ai-tor  In  many  Broadway  .'^hows  who  had  given 
several  command  performances  for  the  royal 
fiiiutly  of  England.  Also  mentioned  were  Jim 
Hardy  and  Don  Paul,  both  active  In  athletics 
as  pupils  and  who  later  went  on  to  play 
fix)tball  with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams. 

Before  the  present  permit  policy  was  estab- 
lished, a  unique  situation  ensued  at  Bur- 
roughs between  1961  and  1966.  Being  the 
prestigious  school  that  It  Is,  parents  living 
outside  the  school'.s  attendance  area  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  limited  number  of 
permits  available  for  their  children  to  attend 
J.  B.  Inasmuch  as  permit  day  was  on  a 
Monday  at  8:00  am  each  semester,  parents 
began  lining  up  outside  the  school  on  the 
Friday  evening  before.  Tents  were  pitched, 
parents  took  t\irns  .saving  places  in  line, 
.some  brought  barbecvie  dinner  for  all,  and  a 
peneral  festive  mood  permeated  a.'?  anxious 
parents  camped  out  on  the  front  lawn  for 
the  weekend.  The  metropolitan  newspapers 
soon  picked  up  this  story,  and  the  fame  of 
John  Burroughs  w.is  spread  t!iroiit,'hout  the 
entire  Los  Angeles  area. 

At  various  times  the  Far  and  Nrar  has  re- 
ported that  John  Burroughs'  graduates  In- 
clude such  prominent  per.sonalltips  as  Max 
Puctor  Jr.,  Piper  Laurie,  Tab  Hun'er.  Dustin 
Hoffman,  John  Barrymore  Jr..  Leonard  Slat- 
Uln.  Associate  Director  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony; WUllam  Sackhelm,  MCA  Corporation; 
M.itthew  Rapf,  TV  Producer;  and  Zina  Schlff, 
concert  violinist. 

Principals  at  Burroughs  have  been:  Robert 
A  Thompson.  1924-1946;  Ellis  A.  Jarvis,  194e- 
1949;  Dr.  James  W.  Lloyd,  1949-1960;  Craw- 
ford Peek.  1960-1966;  Dr.  Richard  Hammerle, 
1966-1967;  Dr.  Oenerleve  McDermottf  1987- 
1972;  John  Fox.  Jr.,  1972-1973;  and  Walker 
Carlton,  1973. 


EAST  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SA- 
LUTES ITS  SPORTS  GREATS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mi".  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  1974,  it  was  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Sports  Hull  of  Fame  banquet 
for  the  Superstars  of  Cleveland's  East 
Technical  High  School. 

Jesse  Owens  is  the  most  famous  of 
East  Tech's  great  athletes.  But  together 
with  Jesse  seven  other  men  were  in- 
ducted Into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  I  will 
bet  there  is  hardly  another  high  school 
in  America  which  can  boast  as  illustrious 
a  roster. 

In  honor  of  East  Tech  and  these  men 
who  are  her  .special  pride,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  sharing  their  stories  with  my  col- 
lepgues  in  the  House. 

Salute  the  Scarabs. 

The  material  follows: 
Ea.st  Technkai.  High  School  Hali.  of  Fame 
INDUCIXES  1974 — We  Salute  Our  Scarabs! 

DAVID   D.    ALBBITTOK 

David  Albrltlxjn  attended  "Tech  1933-36. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  athletes 
ever  to  be  numbered  among  Its  students.  He 
was  an  end  on  the  football  team  during  his 
yeais  there  and  a  center  on  the  basketball 
squad.  He  was  a  slate  champ  In  the  high 
Jump,  ran  relays  and  hurdles  for  the  track 
team,  and  was  a  boxing  champ  for  two  years 
In  the  Golden  Gloves. 

Albrltton  placed  second  in  the  high  Jump 
In  the  Olympic  Games  in  Germany  in  1936. 
He  set  a  world  high  J\imp  record  while  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  was  the  Big  Ten 
and  National  Collegiate  high  Jump  cham- 
pion. Dave  Albrltton  was  recently  named 
•Outstanding  High  Jumper  from  1930  to  the 
Present"  by  the  Inter-CoUeglate  Conference 
Athletic  Association.  He  Is  also  a  member  of 
Helms  Foundation  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Albrltton  has  served  six  terms  In  the 
Ohio  House  as  Representative  of  District  85. 
He  Is  president  of  his  own  Insurance  firm  and 
founder  of  the  Unity  State  Bank  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  also  has  produced  many  outstand- 
ing track  champions  and  teams  while  coach* 
Ing  at  Dayton  Dunbar  High  School. 

JOHN   A.    BEHM 

John  Behm  attended  East  Tech  1918-22. 
He  played  football  for  3  years.  The  first  year 
as  an  end,  then  Ets  a  halfback  and  as  a 
quarterback  In  his  last  year.  He  played  bas- 
ketball and  was  All  scholastic  as  a  guard 
when  scores  of  games  ended  10-7.  In  track  he 
ran  the  100  yard  dash  and  was  a  pole  vaulter. 
John  Behm  also  starred  as  a  swimmer  and  a 
hockey  player  for  Tech.  He  played  on  the 
team  that  played  in  The  National  Football 
Championship  game  In  Everette,  Washington 
In  which  East  Tech  lost  16-7.  Tills  repre- 
sented the  only  loss  In  three  years  for  the 
team. 

Johnny  BeVirn  is  perhaps  best  known  as  tlie 
guy  who  won  a  football  game  with  Drake 
University  by  riumlng  backwards  for  three 
safeties.  Following  his  graduation  from  Iowa 
State,  Behm  coached  football  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity 1926-27.  In  1928  he  returned  to  East 
Tech  as  football  coach.  He  coached  until 
1932.  Dave  Albrltton  and  Jerry  Williams  were 
two  who  starred  on  his  teams. 

He  holds  a  school  record  for  points  after 
touchdowns.  Presently  John  Behm  operates 


his  own  insurance  agency  which  he  founded 
In  1932. 

FKANK    J.    CIVILETTO     (DECEASED) 

Tlie  name  Frank  Clviletto  Is  one  of  the 
most  well-knownr  among  athletes  of  old  Cen- 
tral High  School.  He  rolled  up  an  enviable 
record  during  his  four  years  there,  starring 
in  football,  basketball,  track  and  tennis.  In 
basketball,  he  was  high  point  man  for  three 
years  In  the  city.  Central's  Varsity  Five  won 
the  Scholastic,  City  and  Mid-West  titles  in 
1916.  In  1917,  the  three  Cleveland  Dailies 
selected  the  entire  Central  High  Five  for  the 
Scholastic  team  making  "first  time"  news. 
Clviletto  set  records  In  the  shotput  and 
discus  in  '17  and  coached  as  well  as  played 
on  the  tennis  team. 

Prank  won  letters  in  all  sports  at  Spring- 
field College,  Massachusetts,  and  was  captain 
of  the  football  team  In  '22.  He  was  AU- 
An^eric.an  among  small  colleges  and  was 
sought  by  West  Point  but  preferred  to  re- 
turn to  Ohio. 

Clviletto  coached  football,  basketball, 
track,  bowling  and  tennis  at  Central  for 
'23-'41.  He  completed  his  career  In  high 
school  coaching  at  GlenvlUe,  where  he  worked 
from  '41-62.  Under  his  astute  direction,  Cen- 
tral High  won  the  Scholastic  Championship 
(with  Paul  Rose  as  captain)  and  was  pitted 
against  Latin  for  the  City  Championship  in 
the  first  charity  game  in  the  Cleveland 
Stadulm. 

The  name  Clviletto  Is  being  honored  In  like 
manner  April  20  of  this  year,  where  Spring- 
field College  will  name  him  posthumously 
to  the  Springfield  College  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame. 

HAHRISON   DILLARD 

W.  Harrison  Dillard's  career  In  sports  at 
Ea:st  Tech  and  Baldwin  Wallace,  Berea,  Ohio 
reads  like  "Who's  Who". 

Following  his  years  at  'Tech,  '38-'41,  where 
he  became  City  and  State  champion  In  high 
and  low  hurdles,  Dlllard  established  the  fol- 
lowing outstanding  record  at  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace and  beyond. 

HLs  records  Include:  4  Gold  Medals  In  the 
G.I.  Olympics  In  Germany;  17  National  AAU 
and  National  Collegiate  Championships; 
Pour  Gold  Medals:  100  meter  dash  and  400 
meter  relay  In  the  1948  Olympic  Games  in 
London,  England  and  110  meter  high  hurdles 
and  400  meter  relay  In  the  1952  Olympic 
Games  at  Helsinki,  Finland;  Holder  of  the  all- 
time  record  for  consecutive  races  won  at  82; 
At  one  period,  held  simultaneously  11  World, 
Olympic  and  American  records. 

Voted  the  Sullivan  Award  In  1966  as  the 
Nation's  Outstanding  Amateur  Athlete;  and 
winner  of  the  following  hurdles  champlon- 
-shlps:  Cleveland  K  of  C  (12  times);  Millrose 
Games  Champ  (9  years) ;  Chicago  Dally  News 
(10  years);  Boston,  K  of  C  (10  years);  Bos- 
ton A.A.  (10  years). 

Presently,  Dlllard  works  as  Director  of  Pur- 
chasing for  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

IVAN   GREENE 

Ivan  Greene  came  to  East  Tech  in  1925 
after  a  stint  In  World  War  I  and  a  college 
career  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  coached  football 
at  Tech  for  three  years  and  then  for  about 
ten  years  devoted  full  time  to  teaching.  He  re- 
turned In  1937  to  take  over  the  helm  as  head 
track  coach.  His  records  as  a  track  coach  re- 
main unparalleled  In  the  nation.  Just  a  few 
of  his  accomplishments  are  listed  here:  8 
State  Championships,  16  District  Champion- 
ships, 19  Indoor  Senate  Championships,  18 
Outdoor  Senate  Championships,  9  West  Tech 
Relays  Championships.  9  Mansfield  Relays 
Championships,  8  Salem  Relays  Crowns,  7 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  4  East  Tech  Relay.  2  Ohio 
University,  and  2  Canton  McKinley  Cham- 
pionships also. 
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Ivan  Greene's  coaching  career  ended  In 
1960.  He  retired  In  1966  after  coaching  many 
individual  champions.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  many  champions  he  In- 
fluenced In  a  winning  way.  Ivan  Greene  was 
more  than  a  coach,  for  many  of  his  young 
men  he  served  as  a  "father,"  "counselor"  and 
loyal  friend. 

JESSE    OWENS 

Jesse  Owens  Is  considered  by  many  sports 
experts  to  be  the  "greatest  track  and  field 
star  of  the  half  century." 

At  East  Tech,  Owens  won  all  major  track 
events  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  cham- 
pionship team  for  three  consecutive  years.  In 
the  NIS  meet.  Chicago,  he  set  a  new  scho- 
la.stic  world  record  by  running  the  100  in  9.4 
seconds  and  tied  the  world  record.  He  also 
set  a  world  record  In  the  220  by  running  the 
distance  In  20.7  seconds.  Owens  previously  set 
a  new  world  record  in  the  broad  Jump  with 
24--ll%". 

As  an  OSU  sophomore,  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  track  athlete  In  history 
to  set  three  world  records  and  to  tie  a  fourth 
in  a  single  track  meet.  He  ran  the  100-yard 
dash  In  9.4  seconds,  tying  the  world's  record 
and  set  world's  records  In  the  220-yard  dash 
In  20.2  seconds,  the  220  low  hurdles  at  22.6 
seconds  and  the  broad  Jump  at  26'-8'i". 

At  the  1936  Olympic  games  held  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  Owens  gained  International  dis- 
tinction by  setting  four  new  Olympic  records. 
In  winning  Individual  titles  In  the  100- 
meters,  200-meters  and  broad  Jump,  and  run- 
ning on  the  victorious  400-meter  relay  team. 

LAMOTNE    PORTER 

LaMoyne  Porter  showed  signs  of  greatness 
even  as  a  student  at  Kennard  Junior  High 
School  where  he  was  on  the  honor  roll  and 
played  basketball  and  volleyball.  His  goal 
was  to  attend  East  Tech  seeking  the  best 
education  he  could  get  with  hopes  of  playing 
basketball. 

That's  history  now  as  LaMoyne  excelled  in 
the  classroom,  was  State  Hlgli  Jump  champ 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
the  Senate.  City,  and  State  champion  bas- 
ketball teams  coached  by  John  Broekl  In  1958 
and  1959.  He  was  also  a  school  leader,  elected 
president  of  his  claas. 

LaMoyne  went  to  the  V.  of  Washlntgon, 
became  discouraged,  and  left  to  enter  the  Air 
Force.  He  played  basketball  for  the  All-Air 
Force  team  for  eight  years,  was  a  member 
of  the  inter-servlce  team  and  was  cited  as  an 
outstanding  drill  Instructor,  while  stationed 
in  Texas. 

He  returned  to  Cleveland,  enrolled  at  CSU. 
and  broke  the  CSU  basketball  scoring  record 
under  Cc«ch  Ray  Delrlnger.  Today  LaMoyne 
coaches  Glenvllle's  basketball  team  and  re- 
cently guided  them  to  a  Sectional  Cham- 
pionship. 

SAM   WILLAMAN    (DECEASED) 

Born  and  bred  In  Ohio,  Sam  Wlllaman  was 
a  product  of  Alliance  High  School  and  Ohio 
State  University — 1918.  He  was  a  task  master 
In  the  aesthetics  of  sportsmanship,  demand- 
ing clean  speech,  clean  living  and  clean  mor- 
als of  those  he  coached.  His  goals  were  not 
only  to  win  games  but  to  win  young  men. 

He  coctched  football,  track  and  basketball 
teams  at  East  Tech  and  turned  out  star  foot- 
ball and  basketball  teams.  On  the  track. 
Coach  Wlllaman's  teams  took  the  1919  North 
Eastern  Ohio  title.  In  '20  they  were  "Ohio 
Scholastic  champions  and  repeated  the  feat 
In  '21.  Coach  WUlaman  left  Tech  to  coach 
at  Iowa  State  as  head  football  coach  and  took 
four  East  Tech  stars  with  him;  John  and 
Norton  Behm,  Jack  Trice  and  Champ  Hardy. 
He  later  coached  at  Ohio  State  and  won  all 
but  the  Michigan  games  In  his  yeus  there. 
He  coached  at  Western  Reserve  when  E>oc 
Kelker  was  a  Freshman.  Two  years  later,  the 
world  lost  one  of  Its  most  Illustrious 
coaches — Sam  WUlaman. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  RAYMOND 
PRUSINSKI  AND  THE  MEN  OF  THE 
85TH   BATTALION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  outstanding  community  service  per- 
formed by  the  85th  Support  Battalion 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  in  Illinois, 
which  is  active^n  the  northwest  side  of 
Chicago  in  the  11th  District  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  to  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  battalion's  resourceful 
special  projects  officer,  Mr.  Raymond 
Prusinskl. » 

The  85th  was  nominated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Community  Service 
Program  Award  and  Mr.  Prusinski,  in 
addition  to  his  nomination  for  a  Sus- 
tained Superior  Performance  Award,  has 
received  an  Outstanding  Performance 
Award  and  also  a  promotion  of  two 
grades. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  members  of 
the  85th  Support  Battalion  have  proven 
their  willingness  to  aid  in  community 
projects.  In  1973  they  conducted  four 
separate  blood  drives  for  individual  chil- 
dren and  sponsored  or  aided  youth  ac- 
tivities with  the  YMCA,  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Public  Aid  Department  'Youth  Groups, 
and  the  McCormick  Boys  Club. 

The  85th  also  has  a  proud  record  of 
sustained  action  in  the  Portage  District 
Boy  Scout  project,  Save  Our  American 
Resources  <SOAR),  and  the  entire  bat- 
talion will  join  some  3,000  Scouts, 
scouters,  and  community  residents  on 
April  27  in  helping  to  make  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  a  more 
scenic  and  cleaner  area  for  all  of  tiie 
people  of  Cook  County. 

This  year,  the  cleanup  effort  will  cen- 
ter around  the  'Whealan  Pool  area,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  area 
residents  on  Saturday.  In  addition  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  85th 
Battalion,  members  from  the  Parkview 
Civic  Association,  the  North  Branch 
Coalition,  and  the  United  Independent 
Community  Associations  will  be  there  to 
lend  a  hand. 

The  85th  has  consistently  supported 
these  commvmity  cleanup  efforts,  which 
last  year  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
3,720,000  pounds  of  debris  from  the  river, 
and  Project  SOAR  Chairman  John  M. 
Andersen  informs  me  that  without  the 
help  and  ability  of  Rasmiond  Prusinski. 
this  project  would  not  have  the  proud 
record  of  accomplishment  it  holds. 

Mr.  I»rusinski  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reserves'  36€th  Transpor- 
tation Group  but  true  to  his  personal 
principles  of  loyalty  and  dedication  to 
service  for  others,  not  himself,  he  will 
have  a  detachment  from  the  366th  out 
on  Saturday,  April  27,  helping  in  SOAR's 
annual  clean-up  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Raymond 
Prusinski,  and  the  men  of  the  85th  Sup- 
port Battalion,  and  extend  my  greetings 
to  them  as  they  continue  to  contribute  to 


the  community.  Their  fellow  citizens  who 
]iave  given  so  much  of  their  own  time 
and  effort  to  improve  our  community 
and  its  resources  are  proud  of  them  and 
grateful  for  their  competent  and  inspir- 
ing a^.sislance. 


ARMOND  L.    BILLY"  ROBINSON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Armoiid 
Robinson  was  a  friend  and  a  fellow  lav,  - 
yer  for  whom  I  had  great  respect.  He 
was  dedicated  to  his  family,  his  church, 
and  his  profession.  He  had  a  strong, 
abiding  love  for  his  alma  mater,  More- 
house College. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  in  Africa  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  But  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Armond  Robinson  today.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  publishing  a  moving  eulogy 
of  the  man  by  Charles  H.  Loeb,  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Call  and  Post  of  Cleveland: 
Tribute  to  a  Morehouse  Man 
(By  Charles  H.  Loeb) 

-Armond  L.  "Billy"  Robinson,  whose  sud- 
den death  several  weeks  ago  brought  shock 
and  genuine  sadness  to  thousands  of  Cleve- 
landers.  left  behind  him  an  involvement  with 
people  and  events  that  will  keep  his  mem- 
or>-  fresh  for  many  years   to  come. 

Of  all  the  positions,  honors  and  titles 
Billy  accumulated  during  his  62  years  of 
productive  living,  he  wsis  proudest  of  all  of 
being  identified  as  "A  Morehouse  Man,"  one 
of  that  rare  breed  that  seems  to  find  a  special 
inspiration  for  service  to  the  hundreds  of 
fortunate  black  communities  throughout 
the  nation  that  are  blessed  with  their  citizen- 
ship. 

Cleveland  has  been  fortunate  in  attract- 
ing not  only  Its  "fair  share"  of  Morehouse 
Men,  but  some  of  Its  most  brilliant  graduates. 
Some  names  that  stand  out  at  the  mom- 
ent are  the  late  Wade  H.  McKlnney  of 
Antioch  Baptist  Church,  William  Hamil- 
ton.  nationally  respected  leader  of  the  Real- 
ist Association,  Appeals  Court  Judge  Leo 
Jackson,  Educator  John  Turner  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  University;  Rev.  James 
Stall ings.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Branch.  NAACP;  Rev.  Luther  HiU  of 
Second  Mt.  Sinai  Baptist  Church;  Lawrence 
Powell  of  the  Department  of  Parole,  among 
others. 

Internationally  renowned  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  of  course,  now  at  rest  on  the 
Morehouse  campus.  Is  easily  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  widely-publicized  of  the 
unique  breed  of  Morehouse  Men. 

In  this  light.  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  family  of  Armond  L.  Robinson, 
is  echoing  a  commitment  that  Billy  made 
throughout  his  adult  life — ^zealous  and  con- 
tinuing support  not  only  at  Morehouse  but  of 
the  Negro  College  Fund  that  supports  More- 
house and  39  other  black  private  colleges 
that  help  45.000  students  find  their  way  out 
of  rural  backwaters  and  urban  ghettos  of 
this  country  and  into  20th  century  America. 

The!  finest  tribute  to  his  contributions  we 
believt  should  take  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions/in Billy's  memory  to  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, ills  beloved  Alma  Mater.  Contributions 
shoiJd  be  sent  directly  to  President  Hugh 
M  Cposter. 
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POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNt 


OF    CEOaCIA 


XV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1974  ; 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  distressing  that  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment tries  to  maintain  the  "fiction 
that  no  poUtical  prisoners  are  being  held 
by  the  Thleu  regime  in  South  Vietnam. 
Two  recent  report.*;  confirm  the  existence 
of  the  political  prl.<:onfr  sy.stem  t'tere. 

One  report,  which  comes  to  me  by  way 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  tells 
of  the  plight  of  some  300  Buddliist  monks 
detained  at  Chi  Hoa  Dentention  Center 
in  Saigon,  where  on  March  1  they  begaii 
fasting  and  praj'ing  in  silence  to  demand 
their  release.  A  letter  from  Thlch  Nhat 
Haiih  of  the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  Peace 
Delegation,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Thicli  Minh  Hoang — one  of  the  cuprLs- 
oned  monks — provide  dcscriptions;of  this 
tcnible  situation. 

The  second  report  is  a  dispatch  from 
Saigon  by  United  Press  International,  re- 
porting some  details  on  the  number  and 
location  of  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  dispatch  appeared  :jn  the 
April  18  Lssue  of  the  .\tlan'^u  JouMuil. 

The  articles  follow: 

Thk  Viettv^mf.se  B'THp.ii.-^r 

Peace  DEiJicAxiON-. 
Paris,  France.  March  tS,  4974. 

D.  ^R  Frii.nds:  Ou  the  morning  of  March  1, 
1974.  300  Buddhist  monks  detained  ^t  Ch! 
Hoa  Detention  Center  tn  Saigon  began  fast- 
int;  and  praying  in  silence  to  demana  their 
release.  In  a  letter  .sent  to  Thlch  Phftp  Lan. 
Chairman  of  the  Buddhist  Commlttee-for  the 
R«leaa«  of  Political  Prisoners,  wrttlen  on 
Mapcll  5.  1974.  th«  monk  Thlch  MlnhBoang. 
Repreaentatlve  of  the  30O  fasting  inonks. 
said  tliat  ao  of  tbern  had  fainted  on  that 
day  and  5  had  be«n  carried  to  the  Prison 
Medical  Center.  B*  aald  tbat  tt>e  monks  are 
only  Uvtng  ob  prayvr  and  water,  and  have 
daeklad  to  go  on  wttli  the  fastings  an^  sUent 
praying.  Indefinitely  until  their  den^nd  is 
met.  Be  aald  on  that  day  a  team  of  pppoel- 
tk»  oenatoni  came  to  the  prlaaB.  btxt  the 
fasting  monV;<{  were  not  allowed  to  ialk  to 
them.  - 

On  March  12.  Thich  Phap  Lan.-Thich 
Nhat  Thuong  and  20  other  Buddhist  leaders 
came  to  the  Chi  Hoa  prison  to  visit  the  fast- 
ing monlu.  Several  newEnien  came  wit&  them. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Prison. 
Films  and  tapes  of  CBS  and  NBOynewsmen 
were  confiscated.  When  the  BuddhlsVd*!*?*" 
tlon  left.  IS  newsmen  were  detained  «y  the 
police.  The  deleg^ation  returned  to  the-prlson 
later  and  tried  to  push  through  the  g^te  but 
were  chased  off  by  police  who  ared".  shots 
Into  the  air.  Efforts  by  the  Buddhist  (felega- 
tlon  to  get  sugar  aud  lemon  lo  the  fasting 
prli>o»ers  al.so  failed.  The  guards  of  the  prison 
refused  to  take  these  Hems.  On  tha"  same 
day.  tlie  Asoclated  Press  reported  that  142 
more  monks  were  arrested  In  Cun  Gliioc,  12 
miles  sotrth  of  Saigon.  t 

We  encloee  the  translation  of  the  letter  of 
prisoner  Thlch  Mlnh  Hoang  to  Thlchl  Phap 
Lan  and  a  photocopy  of  the  original.  Wie  urge 
you  to  take  whatever  action  you  can  to  sup- 
port the  fasting  p>rlsouers.  We  will  be  very 
graceful  for  your  support. 

Thich  Nhat  HXnh. 


(Translated  from  the  Vietnamese} 
Homage  to  Ottk  Loao  and  Teacher^tme 

Enlighttned  Sakya  Muni 
O'R  Dear  Vknerable:  In  the  name  ^jf  300 
monks  who  started   la-st  week  fasting  and 
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praying  In  sUence  In  this  Detention  Center 
In  Saigon,  Imprisoned  on  charges  of  civil 
di.sobedlence  and  lusubordinatton,  we  request 
,  you  to  raise  your  v,lce  so  that  the  public 
within  and  without  the  country  will  be  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  here. 

Venerable,  all  of  us  declared  th*t  we 
would  begin  on  the  27U»  of  February  1974 
fiistiitg  and  praying  in  complete  silence  to 
transmit  our  request  tv>  the  government, 
asking  the  government  to  free  us  so  we  can 
go  back  to  our  monajiterles,  pagodas,  and 
in.stltutes  to  continue  our  religious  study 
and  practice.  On  that  day  the  lieutenant 
colonel  chief  of  the  Detention  Center  asked 
us  to  postpone  our  action  for  3  days,  so  that 
he  could  Intervene  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  He  said  that  If  the  restilt  was  neg- 
ative be  would  not  prevent  us  from  the 
action.  We  complied  with  his  request,  and  the 
result  was  that  we  started  the  fast  and  silent 
prayer  on  the  morning  of  March  1.  1974.  To- 
da".  after  5  day.s  living  exclusively  on  prayer 
and  w.itcr.  most  of  us  feel  physically  ex- 
hausted. More  than  20  have  fainted  and  5 
among  them  have  Just  been  carried  to  the 
Medical  Center  erf  U^ is  Detention  House. 

Today  we  notice  that  the  administration 
of  Uie  Detention  Center  Is  trying  to  hide  our 
action  from  the  public.  At  9:30  this  morning 
when  a  delegation  of  Senators  came  to  in- 
vpstlgate  the  aspiration  of  the  prisoners,  the 
Administration  prevented  us  to  meet  with 
the  delegation.  It  is  oux  Intention  to  pursue 
our  action  of  fasting  and  praying  in  complete 
silence  not  only  for  7  days  as  we  decided  at 
Uie  bureau  of  the  lieutenant  colonel  chief  of 
the  Detention  Cente  ■  on  the  4tli  of  March 
1974,  but  indefinitely  until  our  aspiration  la 
met.  *^ 

For  the  sake  of  the  lives  of  300  of  us.  we 
respectfully  request  you.  Venerable,  to  pre- 
sent this  case  to  O"?  Central  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  unl&ed  Buddhist  Church,  and  ask 
the  Council  to  Intervene  with  the  govern- 
ment to  save  us  frojn  slowly  djiiig  In  this 
prison. 

Al.so  we  request  that  you  and  the  Central 
Executive  Council  of  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Cbureb  p««aent  our  case  widely  to  the  public. 
We  shall  be  grateful  to  yon  for  our  whole 
Uf*  and  w«  pray  that  o<tr  Lord  and  Teacher 
wUl  bring  ycm  pearoe  and  tbe  tuU  accom- 
plishment of  your  task. 
BespectXully, 

TnrcB  Mtnu  Ho&c, 
Prfoon  Ho.   5949  9PTA.  for  the   Rcpre- 
aentmtire    Committee   of   the   Faxfing 
390. 

Saigon  Hou>s  Poltticai.  Prisoitfrs 

Saioow. — The  Saigon  government  denies 
holding  any  political  prisoners,  but  well-in- 
formed South  Vietnamese  sources  say  several 
thousand  of  the  detained  are  languishing 
in  jails. 

Many  political  prisoners  are  non-Com- 
munist pawns  In  a  cold-blooded  negotiating 
game  between  the  government  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  political  prisoner  Issue  h««  led  to 
many  charges,  but  few  facts  have  come  to 
light.  There  has  been  charged  that  as  many 
as  200,000  political  detainees  are  held  by 
Saigon. 

Officially,  the  govenuneut  claims  all  the  de- 
tainees— about  5,080  "Communist  agents" — 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
Officials  admit  privately,  however,  to  an  tin- 
speclfled  number  of  pro-Communists  still  In 
JaU. 

One  source  closely  Involved  with  political 
detainees  agreed  to, provide  secret  Informa- 
tion to  United  Press' International  on  condi- 
tion he  remain  unldentlOed. 

The  source  said  South  Vietnam's  total  civil 
prison  population  of  about  37,000  on  March  1 
included  about  8.500  persons  who  could  be 
classed  as  political  detainees  under  a  broad 
classification  of  "disturbers  of  the  peace." 

Of  these,  somewhat  more  than  half  are 
considered  actual  Cumniunista  or  Viet  Cong 
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agents.  About  4,500  have  never  been  formally 
sentenced.  At  least  600  are  women. 

Prlsone.  exchanges  have  halted  with  a 
breakdown  In  negotiations,  but  the  source 
said  many  prisoners  have  been  kept  In  jail 
for  possible  use  In   future  exchanges. 

"it  Is  sort  of  like  an  account  In  a  bank." 
he  sakl,  "You  want  to  keep  money  on  hand 
for  things  that  may  come  up." 

The  source  gave  this  description  of  the 
I>olltlcal  detainee  situation: 

In  addition  >b  actual  Communists  or  s;,Tn- 
pathlzers,  prisoner^^nclude  persons  who 
have  been  caught^mikr- antlgovernment 
literature,  activists  accuseoh^f  '"going  jigaiust 
the  currents  of  the  government." 

Some  prisoners  seized  under  the  U.S- 
sponsored  Phoenix  program,  started  to  eradi- 
cate the  Viet  Cong  leadership,  were  victims 
of  mUtaken  arrests  or  personal  grudges  on 
the  part  of  officials  or  Informers. 

Others  were  ordinary  people  who  co- 
operated In  such  ways  as  buying  rice  for 
Communists,  either  because  they  needed 
money  or  feared  reprisals  against  famUles  in 
Viet   Cong-controlled  areas. 

A  detaUed  breakdown  of  detainees  shows 
most  are  held  In  four  national  prisons.  Con 
Son,  a  maximum  security  InstltuticMi  on  an 
Island  oS  the  southern  coast,  has  the  biggest 
number. 

Chi  Uoa  prison  in  Saigon  holds  a  number 
of  politically  sensitive  cases.  Tan  Hiep  prison 
ou  the  outskirts  of  Blen  Hoa,  about  30  mUes 
from  the  capital,  la  au  almost  exclusively 
political  Jail  with  many  hard-core  Conunu- 
nist  Inmates.  The  fourth.  Thu  Due,  Is  a 
women's  prison. 

Prisoners  at  Tan  Hiep  have  tight  discipline 
and  virtually  run  their  compounds  with  little 
Interference  from  officials.  Ouao-ds  are  In 
physical  fear  of  entering. 

In  some  cases,  the  source  said  non-Com- 
munists might  have  switched  sides  In  prison 
because  of  exposure  to  Viet  Cong  cadres  or 
bitterness  over  JaU  life. 

"It  could  happen  that  we  drive  people 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  while  they 
are  In  prison."  he  said.  "They  become  con- 
vinced that  on  this  aide  there  Is  mjustlce 
and  on  the  other  side  there  Is  Justice. "  One 
prisoner  held  In  Chi  Hoa  Is  Tran  Ngoc  Chau, 
beat  known  of  all  pcdlUcal  detainee*.  A  con- 
troirefaial  opposltloa  poUtlcten,  be  was  jailed 
in  1969  for  contact*  with  biB  brother,  an 
admitted  North  Vtetnameae  agent. 

Aoeordlng  to  ttie  source.  Chaa  was  placed 
on  a  list  for  exchang*  to  the  Viet  Cong  last 
summer,  but  his  name  was  removed  at  the 
last  moment  on  orders  from  high  govern- 
ment oAdala. 

Souroea  doae  to  negotiations  for  civilian 
prisoner  exchanges  cay  they  resemble  a  horse- 
tradlag  proceas  vltb  each  side  holding  back 
senior  people  in  order  to  get  someooe  they 
want  In  return. 

There  has  been  cheating  on  both  sides, 
with  one  or  the  other  sometimes  reneging 
on  an  agreement  to  deliver  a  particular  pris- 
oner appearing  on  the  exchange  list. 


ARKANSAS  TRANSPLANT  JOHN  CAN- 
FIELD  IS  NOW  A  CREDIT  TO 
MICHIGAN 


HON.  BIU  ALEXANDER 

or   ASKANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  the  citizens  of  Dearborn  Heights, 
Mich.,  paid  tribute  to  their  mayor,  John 
L.  Canileld.  Although  Mi<^hig>m  now 
claims  John  Canfield  and  would  like  to 
take  credit  for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  political  system  and  the  people 
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there,  it  was  his  Arkansas  upbringing 
which  was  responsible  for  his  successful 
and  dedicated  life  of  public  service. 

Mayor  Canfield  moved  to  Clarendon, 
Ark.,  at  age  8  and  in  1928  moved  to 
Piggott  where  he  went  to  Haywood 
School.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Ethel  Canfield 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Graddy,  still 
live  in  Piggott.  In  1940,  he  moved  to  De- 
troit where  he  worked  in  the  automobile 
industry,  became  very  active  in  the  union 
and  moved  up  through  the  ranks.  This 
set  the  background  for  his  interest  tn 
politics,  for  it  did  not  take  long  for  John 
Canfield  to  put  down  his  roots  and  be- 
come a  man  to  be  listened  to. 

John  Canfield  was  supervisor  of  Dear- 
born Township  from  1959  until  1963  when 
the  community  was  incorporated  as  a 
city,  and  he  was  elected  its  first  mayor. 
He  has  held  the  post  since  that  time. 
Earlier,  he  had  served  as  a  park  com- 
missioner and  a  township  board  trustee. 

John  Canfield  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, was  a  "favorite  son"  candidate  for 
Michigan  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1966. 
and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  when 
it  was  created  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  you  have 
heard  me  take  the  House  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  rural  America  whose 
citizens  are  leaving  their  homes  and  fam- 
ines and  migrating  to  other  States  where 
jobs  are  more  plentiful.  John  Canfield  is 
an  example  of  the  talent  our  State  has 
lost. 

Our  loss  was  Michigan's  gain.  The  trib- 
utes paid  to  him  yesterday  by  his  friends 
illustrate  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  In  his  adopted  State. 

I  would  like  to  join  his  friends  in 
Michigan  in  commending  John  Canfield 
for  his  devotion  to  his  life's  work  and 
his  dedication  to  his  fellow  man. 


AN    ENERGY    CRISIS    AND    AN 
ECOLOGY  CRISIS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

I  OP    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  that  this  Nation 
faces  over  the  next  two  decades  both  an 
energy  crisis  and  an  ecology  crisis.  One 
of  the  best  answers  to  both  of  these  crises 
Is  an  adequate  system  of  rail  mass  trans- 
portation. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  testimony  be- 
fore the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Commission  on,  March  11,  1974, 
by  the  distinguished  borough  piesident 
of  the  Bronx,  Robert  Abrams:  ^ 
Testimony    Delivebed    by    Bronx    Borough 

PKESmENT      ROBEST      AbRAMS      BEFORE      THE 

Inteestatz  Commerce  Commission,  March 

11.  1974 

I  am  Bronx  Borough  President  Robert 
Abrams.  After  careful  study  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation's  plan  for  the 
core  system  of  the  proposed  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
document  is  a  prescription  for  economic  and 
environmental  disaster  for  New  York  State. 
The  abandonment  of  34%  of  the  raU  track- 
age in  the  entire  State,  concentrated  as  it 
iB  In  the  upstate  area,  will  not  only  have 
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a  devastating  effect  on  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  in  that  immediate  region  but  wUl 
create  cascading  unemployment  and  rising 
consumer  prices  for  all  of  our  citizens — 
wherever  they  live. 

In  fact,  this  plan  Is  nothing  more  than 
an  instant  replay  of  the  same  outdated  con- 
cepts which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  highly 
touted  Penn  Central  merger  only  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  heard  all  of  these  nostrums 
before:  abandon  track,  fire  workers,  close 
"unprofitable"  stations.  We  have  done  all  of 
tiles';  things  in  the  last  five  years  through- 
out the  Northeast  and  Midwest  and  the  sit- 
uation today  is  worse,  not  better.  Surely, 
the  wreck  of  the  Penn  Central  should  teach 
113  thr.t  tlie.se  are  exactly  the  things  we 
.should  rot  do  if  we  sincerely  seek  to  build  a 
balanced  transportation  ssytem  which  wU! 
sustain  economic  health  and  at  the  same 
time  help  us  to  stretch  our  uncertain  fossil 
fuel  supplies. 

The  simple  reality  Is  that  the  D.O.T.  pro- 
posal falls  entirely  to  meet  the  basic  goals 
set  by  Congress  when  It  adopted  the  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  This  Is  a  plan 
to  minimize  Federal  expenditures  for  rail 
service,  not  a  plan  to  provide  the  signifi- 
cantly upgraded  railroad  system  we  need  to 
restore  effective  competition  among  differ- 
ent modes  of  transportation  In  order  to  re- 
duce transportation  costs  and  ultimately, 
to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  goods  to  con- 
sumers at  lower  prices.  For  decades  Ameri- 
ca's railroads  have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate while  competing  forms  of  transporta- 
tion— trucks,  airlines  and  water  transport — 
received  massive  Federal  subsidies.  We  can 
not  now  expect  that  this  pattern  of  neglect 
can  be  rectified  in  a  few  short  years,  or  that 
a  first  class  rail  system  can  be  created  with- 
out far  more  significant  Federal  Investment 
than  is  contemplated  in  the  current  pro- 
posal. 

Even  the  Inadequate  amounts  provided  ' 
turn  out  to  be  largely  mythical.  Therefore, 
of  the  $2.2  billion  "subsidy"  figure  quoted 
by  proponents  of  this  plan.  $1.5  billion — 
roughly  three-quarters  of  the  total  commit- 
ment— are  loan  guarantees,  not  actual  cash 
contributions.  Given  the  generally  expressed 
doubt  that  the  railroads  can  return  to  profi- 
table operation  within  the  next  decade,  this 
means  that  even  with  Federal  guarantees 
any  new  system  would  still  be  forced  to  bor- 
row at  destructively  high  interest  rates  in 
the  open  market.  SimUarly,  the  current  plan 
offers  only  $180  million  In  matching  subsi- 
dies to  localities  or  states  which  want  to 
maintain  vitsa  track  imks  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  regional  growth  but  can 
never  become  "profitable"  in  an  exclusively 
cash-producing  sense.  Thus  half  the  cost  of 
maintaining  vital  service  is  foisted  onto 
those  branches  of  government  least  able  to 
pay,  and  who  face  the  equally  staggering 
tasK  of  providing  massive  amounts  of  funds 
to  save  local  mass  transit  systems.  Local  gov- 
ernment is  therefore  asked  to  carry  the  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  In  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  because  of  this  national  Ad- 
ministration's default  in  these  vital  areas. 

D.O.T. 's  obvious  attempts  to  accomplish 
rail  reorganization  without  an  adequate  In- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  therefore  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  continuation  of  a  de- 
teriorating raU  system  and  severe  additional 
costs  to  consumers  throughout  the  State  as 
well  as  totally  unnecessary  unemployment 
and  economic  decline  In  upstate  New  York. 
This  misguided  attempt  to  restructure  rail 
service  "on  the  cheap"  is  particularly  ludi- 
crous in  light  of  the  Administration's  stated 
commitment  to  continue  buUdlng  $5  billion 
worth  of  highways  each  year  despite  the  cur- 
rent fuel  drought  and  the  prospect  of  limited 
supplies  and  chronic  high  prices  for  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  this  regard,  it 'must  be  emphasized 
again  and  again  that  rail  transport  Is  the 
most  fuel  and  cost  efficient  means  of  moving 
goods — four  times  more  efficient  than  trucks 
and  60  times  more  efficient  than  planes. 
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Given  the  severe  limitations  on  testimony 
time.  I  want  to  focus  on  two  key  items  re- 
lating to  the  goals  of  this  legislation  in  the 
few  minutes  remaining.  I  trust  that  the 
many  citizens  groups  present  here  today  will 
cover  many  of  the  other  crucial  issues  which 
I  am  forced  to  neglect. 

First.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  the  missing  link  in  the 
plan  before  us  While  much  of  the  discus- 
sion about  the  disastrous  state  of  our  ra:l- 
roads  has  focused  on  restoring  deterloratir.g 
roadbeds,  the  final  bill  adopted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  completely  ig- 
nored the  serious  shortage  of  rolling  stock. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  boxcar?, 
refrigera'or  and  tank  cars  has  led  to  pfice 
Increases  for  every  product  and  service -we 
need  from  the  food  on  our  tables  to  lumber 
to  build  new  homes. 

The  original  Rail  Reorganization  Bill  set 
the  establishment  of  a  Railroad  Equipment 
Authority  to  provide  the  railroads  with  new 
rolling  stock  as  one  of  its  major  objectives. 
Unfortunately,  the  false  economy  which  per- 
meates the  final  version  of  this  proposal  led 
to  the  scrapping  of  this  vital  provision. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee's  report 
on  the  original  proposal  sets  forth  the  short- 
age of  rolling  stock  in  succinct  and  com- 
pelling terms: 

"The  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  a  long 
standing  problem  of  nationwide  scope.  Ship- 
pers are  often  unable  to  obtain  sufficier:t 
nxmiber  of  freight  cars  to  move  their  prod- 
ucts, .^s  a  result,  grain  is  piled  in  the  streets 
of  Midwestern  towns,  manufactured  goods 
stack  up  on  shipper's  docks,  vital  coal  stock- 
piles are  diminished,  and  lumber  prices  sky- 
rocket because  the  products  cannot  be  moved 
to  the  location  of  demand  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
nation  is  experiencing  its  greatest  freight 
car  shortage  in  history." 

The  report  cites  a  shortage  of  38.883  freight 
cars  a  day  during  the  week  ending  November 
3.  1973.  It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
greatest  shortage  today  Is  being  experienced 
by  those  railroads  in  the  weakest  financial 
shap>e,  and  they  must  cut  back  on  their  serv- 
ice to  shippers  because  of  their  Inability  to 
borrow  funds  for  the  desperately  needed  new 
equipment.  The  paradox  here  is  that  as  more 
and  more  shippers  turn  to  the  rails  In  the 
midst  of  the  fuel  crisis,  the  railroads  must 
turn  away  this  profitable  new  business  be- 
cause of  unavailability  of  equipment  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Senate  report  goes  on  to  quote  a  DOT. 
forecast  that  we  need  $2.3  billion  worth  of 
new  cars  immediately — more  than  the  entire 
Federal  contribution  for  upgrading  all  as- 
pects of  rail  performance  in  the  ctirrent  leg- 
islation. An  additional  $8  billion  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  next 
decade.  Therefore,  even  if  consolidation 
could  produce  a  condensed  system  of  shiny 
new  tracks,  what  good  would  it  be  if  we  lack 
the  rolling  stock  needed  to  carry  our  goods 
to  market? 

The  answer  is  Inescapable:  only  a  massive. 
Immediate  Federal  Investment  in  rolling 
stock  can  give  the  nation's  railroads  the  new 
equipment  they  need  to  become  profitable 
again.  Without  this  critical  additional  com- 
ponent, all  of  our  efforts  to  restore  the  na- 
tion's rail  system  will  simply  constitute  an- 
other step  In  a  long  line  of  failures. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  necessary  changes 
can  still  'oe  made.  I  believe  that  the  uniform 
resistance  to  this  initial  reorganization  plan 
which  has  emerged  from  communities  across 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  will  reetUt  in  a 
major  revision  of  the  plan  before  it  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  next  year.  The  American 
people  realize  that  we  simply  can  not  face 
an  uncertain  future  fuel  situation  without 
a  national  commitment  to  thoroughly  reJ' 
building  our  rail  lines. 

I  would  also  add  that  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  aspects  of  the  process  through 
which  this  new  national  consensus  is  being 
shaped  iias  been  the  Inclusion  of  public 
counsels    within    the    Interstate    Commerce 
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c  oiiimlsslon.  ThU  Is  an  Inaovative, -ami  long 
overdue,  recognition  that  It  Is  gov«cnmenta 
re.-:Miislblllty  to  maxlmlae  the  public's  par- 
tliip:itlon  In  the  planning  process.  We  wlli 
Ell  be  watching  very  carefully  to  se«  that  the 
pt'Ijllc  coiwusels  receive  the  support  and 
freidoni  of  opt-ratioa  ueiessary  to  m«ke  this 
txp'riuifiit  ft  .Miccess. 

in  closlnK.  I  would  like  to  read  to  y<ju  a 
ittt  r  which  w;vs  receully  ptihlLshad  In  the 
Washington  I'obt  from  a  Mr.  Bruse  Johnaon 
fl  Cambridge.  England  After  praising  Amer- 
IciiS  belated  recognition  of  the  ne«d  to  re- 
huiia  our  rail  lines  as  a  re.sult  of 'the  fuel 
crisis,  Mr.  Johnson  cites  the  jaslo-  ml.stake 
whk  h  wa.s  made  In  restructuring  rail  .service 
in  Bri'aln.  It  Is  advice  we  should  txeed. 

'I  am  disheartened  to  hear,  howeier  thai 
the  new  corporation  will  begin  it*  life  by 
purh'.g  7.000  to  11.000  miles  of  'unpirotUabk-' 
tracks  from  the  26.000  miles  ,-jcqutred  frnm 
the  seven  bankrupt  railroads  included  in 
the  recent  act.  British  Rail,  which  took  over 
the  British  railway  network  tover'al  years 
ago.  made  this  same  mistake.  It  slashed  'un- 
prohtable'  branch  lines  in  the  narae  of  effi- 
ciency which,  naturally  enough,  cut  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  flowing  into  other  lines,  which 
made  them,  in  turn,  'unprofltaile'  and 
forced  further  cuts  all  along  the  rail  net- 
work. Now.  a.s  this  process  ha.s  cantuiued, 
rail  business  in  Britain  lias  conttnucd  to 
worsen  and  the  road  hauleii;  have  lie^fun  t.i 
introduce  jiigyernriut  lorricv,  to  haudle  the 
freight  forced  off  Uie  r.yi*:" 

I  think  Mr.  Johnson'slettcr  .vuriis  up  quite 
well  the  paradoxical  situation  we  fa«e  under 
this  proposed  plan.  Let  us  not  continue  to 
make  the  same  mlstaJce  made  abroad  or  at 
home  by  accepting  the  siren  call  of  ^proflta- 
bility  through  abandonment."  We  should 
focus  tu.'^tead  on  expanding  rail  service,  cre- 
ating more — not  fewer  jo'js — oa  the  Nation's 
railways,  and  considering  trauep>ortation  a.s 
an  inter-related  system,  rather  than'a  series 
of  unrelated  problems  each  to  be  solved  by  a 
new  remedy.  Transportation  financtng  and 
planning  should  be  given  a  total  approach 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  we  must 
build  a  balanced,  fuel  efficient  and  environ- 
mentally sound  traiisit  system  for -moving 
people  and  goods  as  one  of  our  higlaeat  na- 
tional priorities.  - 


MARTZES  OF  M,^RYLAND 


HON.  GOODLOE  E  BYRON 

or    aCAXTI^ND 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974   '. 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  Ralph  P.  Martz  of  Freder- 
ick County,  Md..  on  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  "Martzes  of  Maryland." 
Tlie  book  is  a  history  of  the  Martz:lamily 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  other  mem- 
bprs  of  the  family  outside  the  State. 

Mr.  Martz  became  Interested  In  the 
•subject  of  his  family  tree  after  being  in- 
spired by  his  schoolteacher,  MisS  Mary 
Ott.  The  book  took  him  35  years^to  re- 
search and  compile  with  many  trips  to 
churches  and  courthouses.  After  bis  re- 
.sear»h.  it  took  2  years  to  complete  the 
liook. 

The  book  lists  Martzes  who  have  fought 
in  various  conflicts  from  the  American 
Revolution  through  World  War  II.  There 
were  about  25  Martzes  who  fou^t  for 
the  Republic  during  the  Revolutiopi.  The 
oriuinal  Martz  settlers  were  Germans 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1732- 
33  in  Gcrmantown,  Pa. 

I  am  sure  Ralph  Martz"  book  nill  be 
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of  great  historical  interest  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  family  but  to  people 
everywhere  Interested  In  the  history  of 
their  coimtry  as  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration approaches. 
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SPINOFF  FROM  DOD  RtD?  NOT 
MUCH.  STUDY  FINDS,"  AN  ARTI- 
CLE IN  SCIENCE  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT REPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDU.NA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert 
in  the  Record  a  most  thoughtful  article 
in  the  April  15,  1974,  issue  of  "Science 
and  Government  Report"  entitled,  "Spin- 
off from  DOD  R&D?  Not  Much.  Study 
Finds." 

The  article  follows: 
SfiNopp  From  DOD  R*D?  Not  Much.  Sti-dt 
Finds 
A  rommittoe  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  the 
nation's  most  prestigious  orgaiilzatloa  for 
engineers,  has  come  close  to  labeling  as  a 
.''ham  the  oft-made  claim  that  the  massive 
amount  of  money  which  has  bc.-'n  poured 
into  space  and  defense  research  has  resulted 
In  widespread  spinoff  benefits  to  society. 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  the  vast  technol- 
ogy developed  by  federally-funded  programs 
since  World  War  II  has  not  resulted  In  wide- 
spread 'splnofls'  of  secondary  or  additional 
applications  of  practical  products,  processes, 
and  services  that  have  made  an  Impaet  on 
the  nation's  economic  growth,  industrial 
productivity,  employment  gains,  and  foreign 
trade."  the  committee  states. 

It  goes  on  to  note  that  there  Is  a  hug* 
amount  of  technology  developed  in  federal 
laboratories  which  could  be  exploited  for  the 
public  good,  but  "a  plethora  of  structural 
and  Institutional  barriers  exist  In  the  federal 
government  and  the  private  economy  to  pre- 
vent the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  this 
technolofty." 

In  1972.  when  the  now-defunct  Office  of 
Scienc*  and  Technology  put  together  Nixon's 
historic  message  on  science  and  technology, 
the  talk  then  was  of  finding  ways  of  putting 
RAD  to  work  In  solving  "critical  national 
problems."  Nixon's  message  promised  that 
the  federal  government  would  seek  to  find 
ways  to  stimulate  private  investment  In  RAD 
arirt  to  get  technology  which  had  been  de- 
ve^ped  In  federal  laboratories  out  into  the 
marketplace. 

But  about  the  only  federal  project  to 
emerge  from  the  gusher  of  talk  was  the  Kx- 
pertmental  Technology  Incentives  Program 
(ETIP),  Jointly  funded  and  administered  by 
t  he  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  NBS  is  only  now 
getting  round  to  announcing  its  first  con- 
tracts, and  NSF's  part  of  the  operation  has 
been  reduced  from  an<(ll  million  a  year  en- 
terprise to  a  mlnlacule  $1  million.  According 
to  NSF  Director  Quyford  Stever,  the  program 
Is  now  Inan  "evaluation  mode." 

The  aAtampllshmcnts  have  therefore  so 
far  failed  to  live  up  to  the  rhetoric  of  Nixon's 
message,  and  the  NAE  committee — which 
was  In  fact  convened  through  a  grant  from 
the  NSF  mP  program — has  supgested  that 
so  far  the  Admlnstratlon  has  been  taking  too 
timid  an  approach. 

,-For  a  start,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  federal  government  has  been  spending  a 
paltry  sum  ot  ntoney  encouraging  technology 
uUltzatlon — In  1973.  It  spent  $43  million,  or 
0.25  per  cent  of  the  total  research  bude<?t  on 


such  activities.  The  NAE  committee  reckons 
that  tha  figure  should  be  pumped  ud  to  Si 
billion.  .-        *-        • 

The  money  would  be  used  to  fund  a  search 
of  projects  supported  by  federal  agencies,  to 
determine  which  have  developed  products 
likely  to  be  useful  to  society,  and  then  to 
fund  a  variety  of  incentives  to  industry  to 
exploit  them.  Such  incentives  as  exclusive  li- 
censes, and  "imaginatively  bold  financial  aid 
to  users  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  direct  implementa- 
tion or  to  stimulate  financial  institutions  to 
provide  greater  Investment  In  new  technol- 
ogy enterprises"  should  be  tried,  the  com- 
mittee suggested. 

Most  of  the  committee's  suggestions  and 
rccommendi.tlons  are  familiar  stuff,  and  re- 
llect  the  industrial  bent  of  the  majority  of 
its  members.  Like  similar  recommendations 
made  last  yeax  by  representatives  from  state 
and  local  governments  for  harnessing  federal 
R&D  for  the  common  good,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  quietly  forgotten. 

The  committee  was  chaired  by  Joseph  H. 
Newman,  senior  vice  president.  Tlshman  Re- 
search Corp..  New  York  City.  The  report, 
titled.  Technology  Transfer  and  Utilization, 
is  available  without  charge  from  the  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Office.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Ave..  X'»\', 
Washington,  DC.  20418. 


PLEDGES  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPING WORLDS  RESOURCES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  de- 
Uvered  a  very  Important  speech  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  general  theme  was 
the  Interdependence  of  nations,  and  his 
message  was  simple: 

The  great  Issues  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  realistically  perceived  In  terms  of 
confrontation  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nota.  The  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  developed  to  the  developing  countries — 
essential  to  all  hopes  for  progress — can  only 
take  place  with  the  support  ot  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  countries.  The  politics 
of  pressure  and  threats  will  undermine  the 
domestic  base  of  this  support. 

While  cautioning  developing  nations 
against  the  use  of  pressure  or  force,  the 
Secretary  also  pledged  U.S.  support  for 
developing  the  world's  resoiirces.  He  also 
outlined  six  problem  areas  of  particular 
concern:  an  expansion  of  energy  sup- 
plies at  equitable  prices;  stable  prie, 
and  suppUes  of  raw  materials;  food 
shortages  and  an  expanding  world  pop- 
ulation; economic  assistance  for  the 
poorest  of  nations;  increased  use  of 
science  and  technology  to  overcome 
problems;  and  equitable  trade  and 
monetary  policies. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
Secretary's  proposal  that  an  interna- 
tional group  of  experts  work  with  the 
United  Nations  in  surveying  resources 
and  developing  an  early  warning  system 
for  scarcities  and  surpluses.  In  my  judg- 
ment, such  an  early  warning  system  is 
crucial  il  people  and  nations  are  to  avoid 
starvation  and  economic  disruptions  or 
cliaos. 
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Mr.  SpeaJcer,  a  recent  analj'sls  of  eco- 
nomic events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  several  months — including  escalat- 
ing costs  for  fuel,  food,  and  fertilizer — 
indicates  that  an  additional  $9  billion 
burden  has  been  placed  on  developing 
natioiis  if  they  are  just  to  maintain  their 
present  progress  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  1974  and  1975.  That  startling 
statistic  alone  should  make  us  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  Secretary  Kis- 
singer said  last  week. 

The  fact  is  that  we  no  longer  live  in 
a  world  divided  between  the  haves  and 
the  have  nets.  The  United  States  must 
now  depend  upon  others  just  as  they 
must  depend  upon  us.  That  idea  may  be 
uncomfortable  for  many  people  because 
it  is  new.  But  it  is  a  fact,  nonetheless, 
and  will  be  true  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's speech  below  as  well  as  editorials 
on  it  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  and  an  excellent  article 
by  James  Reston  on  the  special  session 
on  raw  materials  now  going  on  at  the 
United  Nations: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   17_  1974] 
Resources  fok  Mankind 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  stre.ss  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Interdependence  of 
developed  and  devel(^lng  nations  points  the 
way  to  progress  om  excruciating  resources 
problems  now  facing  mankind. 

Confrontation,  cartels,  production  restric- 
tions and  steep  price  rtaes  by  Wbet  raw  mate- 
rial pcwdmcers  on  Um  modti  of  the  Organlza- 
tion  of  Petroleuaa  Bsportlnf  Ooimtzlea  oan 
otUy  ieaA  to  (latial  tsflaiUan  and  (lobal  reoes- 
■loa,  fram  wUck  ma  one  woold  tdttmately 
benefit.  The  developing  nations  that  lack 
the  few  key  teaauioea  susceptible  of  this 
treatment  would  be  tbe  chief  immediate  vic- 
tims of  such  an  approach. 

Even  the  raw  material  cartels  are  imllkely 
to  benefit  very  long.  Alternative  sources  will 
be  devMoped.  And  raw  material  producers 
would  ultimately  pay  for  exorbitant  com- 
modity prices  by  the  increased  costs  of  the 
goods  they  must  Import. 

The  "new  dialogue"  Mr.  Kissinger  has  pro- 
posed between  producers  and  consumers  must 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  "opti- 
mum price"  for  scarce  materials — one  "that 
can  be  maintained  over  the  longest  period  at 
the  level  that  assures  the  highest  real  Income. 
.  .  .  Only  through  cooperation  between  con- 
sumers and  producers  can  such  a  price  be 
determined,"  he  noted.  "And  an  expanding 
world  economy  Is  an  essential  prerequisite." 

Within  this  concept  of  expanding  world 
production  and  income,  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed at  fair  prices,  Mr.  Kissinger  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  major  effort  at 
world  cooperation  in  the  common  Interest.  It 
Is  a  conunltnxent  that,  despite  some  vague- 
ness In  detaU,  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  wise  to  seize  and  explore. 

The  six  -problem  areas"  Mr.  Kissinger 
sketched  out  for  International  cooperation, 
with  the  United  States  offering  to  make  ma- 
jor contributions,  address  the  central  dilem- 
mas of  development  in  the  poor  nations — 
and  the  collaboration  of  rich,  poor  and  newly- 
rich  that  must  be  achieved.  It  Is  a  global 
vision  of  the  kind  that  long  has  been  needed 
in  Washingtoii.  It  now  has  to  be  filled  In. 

Neither  In  detail  nor  In  machinery  proposed 
is  Mr.  Kissinger's  speech  the  be-all  and  end- 
all.  But  It  la  a  challenge  to  mankind  that  the 
nations  whose  representatives  are  assembled 
at  the  UJT.  would  be  wise  to  accept  In  a 
vigorous  new  effort  to  substitute  the  concept 
of  world  community  for  national  egoism. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  l£f,  1974] 

GtOBAL    INTKBOEPENDENCE 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. Secretary  General  Waldhelm  dealt  per- 
suasively with  Issues  whose  tirgency  has  un- 
fortunately been  overshadowed  by  divisive 
hiternatiotud  politics.  Many  of  Mr.  Wald- 
helm's  arguments  in  support  of  a  rational 
approach  to  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  world's  resources  deserve  a  sym- 
pathetic re.spon8e  from  Washington,  when 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  speaks  to  the 
Assembly  today. 

The  question  that  hovers  over  the  confer- 
ence is  bow  to  break  through  the  wall  of 
suspicion  that  the  proceedings  may  merely 
be  a  pretext  for  another  round  In  the  power 
struggle  between  the  developing  and  the 
Industrialized  nations.  Indeed,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  already  avaUed  themselves  of  the  fortim 
to  replay  the  record  of  their  own  hostilities, 
along  with  a  bid  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
have-not  countries  and  the  politics  of  the 
Third  World. 

Even  many  delegates  who  applaud  the  spe- 
cial session's  stated  purpose  simply  believe 
that  President  Boiunediene  of  Algeria  pro- 
posed the  conference  primarily  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  Arab  nations'  recent  oU 
manipulations,  with  their  catastrc^hic  Im- 
pact on  many  developing  countries. 

Conscious  of  such  fears  and  suspicions, 
Mr.  .Waldhelm  pleaded  for  reoognition  of  a 
new  need  for  a  policy  of  Interdependence  and 
for  agreements  which  would  render  that  tn- 
terdependeBoe  "a  positive  rather  than  a  neg- 
ative force." 

Without  what  Mr.  Widdhelm  called  "the 
political  wOl"  for  action,  the  conditions  of 
acute  saaltflstribirtion  of  raw  materials, 
drasttttliiil  %j  tbe  reoent  oonfroBtattons  over 
on,  wUl  ptvpel  aaadklad  etttter  towsrd  star- 
vation or  to  tnduslTial  breakdowa  respec- 
ttvety  iB  poor  and  rlcb  nattons.  wltli  Btaallarly 
disastrous  social,  economic  and  political  con- 
sequences In  both. 

There  are  many  legitimate  differences  In 
perspective  amcmg  various  nations  and 
groups,  as  they  contemplate  the  effects  of 
itslng  prices  or  growing  shortages  in  raw 
materials  and  food,  and  as  they  try  to  bal- 
ance Instant  demands  tot  natural  resources 
with  the  long-term  necessity  of  preserving 
man's  natural  environment.  Such  differences, 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from 
what  Secretary  General  Waldhelm  caUed 
the  main  theme  of  the  special  session — "to 
secure  the  optimum  use  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural resotirccs  with  the  basic  objective  of  se- 
curing better  conditions  of  social  Justice 
throughout  the  world." 

It  is  to  this  theme  that  we  hope  Secretary 
Kissinger  wlU  respond  today.  In  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  so  engrossed  with  Operation 
Independence  thitt  It  falls  to  comprehend 
the  risk  of  standing  apart  In  an  Interde- 
pendent world. 

Thi  Foscotten  Bxaltties 
(By  James  Reston) 

Untted  Nations,  N.Y.,  AprU  11. — The  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  gathered  here  at  the 
big  peace  palace  on  the  East  River  to  discuss 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  of 
the  future — the  supply,  price  and  distribu- 
tion of  food,  oU  and  the  other  essential  raw 
materials  of  life — and  the  odd  and  tragic 
thing  about  it  Is  that  very  few  people,  news- 
papers, or  networks  are  paying  any  attention 
to  the  debate. 

This  is  very  strange.  Nothing  touches  the 
life  of  the  people  more  than  the  supply  and 
cost  of  essential  commodities.  Even  In  Amer- 
ica, cltizeixs  have  been  lining  up.  on  odd  and 
even  days,  for  gas,  and  fairly  soon  there  wiU 
be  shortages  of  aluminum,  copper  and  other 
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n-.etals  necessary  to  the  industries  of  the 
Uiiiied  States. 

What  is  going  on  here  at  the  U.K.  1.=  a  dU- 
cussion  between  the  producers  and  coji- 
sumers  of  oil.  bauxite,  food  and  other  raw 
materials.  They  have  come  together  to  gti 
bryoiid.  their  Immediate  arguments  and  find 
out  \\hetlier  they  can  reach  agreeintiit 
ubo'U  fair  supplier,  d^iiibutiou  aiid  pricei 
f  r  .i-.p  future. 

it  Is  intereitlr.3  that  this  couferer.ie  w.'is 
cUcd  by  Pretident  Houari  Boumedieue  of 
AlL'eri.r.  V,  ho  has  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but  who  Is  asking 
for  a  new  relationship  between  the  Indus- 
trial '.vorld  a:id  the  developing  world,  and 
has  C'->iiie  to  tr,e  United  States  for  the  firtt 
time. 

He  v.-as  very  careful  here  to  open  the  way 
to  comproniLae,  but  he  Insisted  on  the  Rights 
of  the  nations  that  produce  the  oil 'and 
oU^.'-r  essential  raw  materials. 

"ij^.e  raw-material  producing  countries," 
he  buiA,  'iiisist  on  being  masters  In  their 
own  houses."  He  was  expressing  ancient 
grievances  of  the  poor  countries  against  the 
i.zh.  countries,  and  asking  what  could  be 
done  about  It,  and  threatening  that  if  noth- 
ir.g  was  done  about  it,  the  underdeveloped 
i.ailoiis  would  create  more  cartels,  like  the 
oil  cartel,  and  confront  the  Industrial  na- 
tions in  a  struggle  for  sur\  ival. 

lu  many  wa.vs,  this  is  a  silly  threat.  It  Is 
er.sisr  to  create  an  oil  cartel  than  a  cartel 
for  bauxite,  copper  or  coffee,  but  strange 
things  a:e  happening  in  this  fight  over  raw 
materials.  For  example,  spectacular  new  re- 
sources of  copper  have  been  discovered  In 
Iran,  which  may  now  have  more  copper  re- 
sources, in  the  futvire  than  ChUe,  so  the  in- 
dustrial nations  have  to  pay  attention  to 
what  is  happening  In  their  relationships 
with  the  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
producing  more  and  more  of  the  raw  materi- 
als eisenlial  In  the  West. 

II  this  is  right,  it  Is  curious  that  the 
.American  press  has  paid  so  little  attention 
to  President  Boumediene,  partlculary  since 
all  the  major  nations  have  sent  their  foreign 
ministers  here  to  participate  In  the  debate. 

Andrei  Gromyko  Is  here,  watching  this 
confrontation  between  the  poor  producing 
countries  and  the  rich  consuming  coun- 
tries. Henry  Kissinger  will  be  here  next  week. 
Michel  Jobert  of  Prance  has  been  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  despite  all  the  political  strug- 
les  In  Paris,  to  state  his  country's  views  of  the 
problem. 

Yet  what  they  all  had  to  say  about  this 
worldwide  crisis  has  had  less  space  in  the 
papers  or  on  the  television  In  America  tlian 
President  Nixon's  political  adventure  into 
Michigan,  or  Hank  Aaron's  home  run.  or  Ran- 
dolph! Hearst's  missing  daughter. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  Ignoring  the 
Watergate  controversy,  or  all  the  maneuver^ 
and  manipulations  In  the  Impeachmeiit  pro- 
cess, but  merely  a  reminder  that  other  things 
are  going  on  In  the  world,  more  importai  t 
and  endiuing  than  what  happer.^  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

It  is  sad  to  watch  Secretary  General  V.'i-ild- 
heim  here  at  the  United  Nations  trying  to  gt!. 
a  hearing  for  the  fundamental  qi;estion  in 
the  world.  He  Is  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem of  raw  materials.  He  sees  the  100  natloiis 
In  the  United  Nations,  representing  two  bil- 
lion people,  almost  half  of  them  living  below 
the  level  of  poverty,  and  he  cries  out  to  the 
world  to  look  at  the  elemental  facts  of  the 
human  condition. 

But  nobody  listens  to  him.  He  has  press 
conferences  and  makes  speeches,  but  they 
end  up  behind  the  obits.  How  can  we  bring 
the  great  questions  of  life  to  the  attention 
of  the  people,  he  asks,  and  it  Is  hard  to 
answer. 

Henry  Kissinger  agrees  wit^  this,  and 
longs  for  attention  to  Secretary  Waldheim's 
questions.  But  the  press  and  the  ttievlslon 
pay  more  attention  to  Mr.  Kissinger's  mar- 
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^iage  than  to  his  policies,  and  le  wonders 
why.  Next  week  he  will  be  here  atlhe  United 
Nations,  arguing  for  historic  perspective,  In- 
sisting on  some  order  about  the  supply,  dis- 
tribution and  prices  of  raw  materials,  but  he 
is  not  \'ery  optimistic.  There  Is  something 
about  the  fundamental  things  that  are  real 
but  don't  seem  real  to  the  press  afid  the  tele- 
vision, something  too  complicated  or  ab- 
stract. 

Still,  Mr.  Kis.-lnger  Insists,  he  yviU  try  to 
make  clear  that  this  question  of  raw  ma- 
terials, prices  and  distribution  m|iy  be  more 
Important  than  anything  else  we  are  now 
discussing.  - 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Apf,  17,  1974) 
Morality  and  the  World  s  Hesources 
The  sweep  and  range  of  Secretly  of  State 
Henry  Kissingers  address  on  resources  at 
the  United  Nations  constitute  its  Tlrtue,  and 
a  very  great  one  The  address  was  a  noble 
declaration  of  Intentions.  Its  defect  was,  of 
course,  that  the  world  has  no  machinery  to 
carry  out  these  purposes.  The  goa3s  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  listed  are  the  right  ones.  The  larf;e 
question  now  is  whether  this  country  can 
find  practical  ways  to  move  the  world  to- 
ward achieving  them 

It  has  to  be  noted,  unfortunately,  that 
the  United  Nations  has  become  notorious  as 
a  place  where  statesmen  give  .speeches  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  and  are  warmly 
applauded— and  that  is  that.  It  also  has  to 
be  noted,  equally  unfortunately,  that  the 
administrations  broadcast  statements  of 
high  Intention  also  tend  not  to  be  well  pre- 
pared. It  is  Just  about  a  year  since  Mr  Kis- 
singer's Year  of  Europe  speech  which,  as 
time  passed,  proved  an  affront  to  our  friends 
and  an  embarrassment  to  its  author  It  is 
clearly  better  for  the  Secretara^f  State  to 
give  good  speeches  than  not^ven  when, 
like  other  sensible  men,  he  knows  that  the 
consequences  are  in  doubt.  But  having  given 
the  speech,  it  is  also  better  to  pursue  force- 
fully the  Ideals  thati  It  declares. 

The  Secretary's  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions described  the  world  that  a  wise  and 
well-informed  man  sees  when  he  raises  his 
eyes  from  the  dally  minutiae  of  diplomatic 
negotiation.  It  is  a  world  in  which  high  oil 
prices  cause  fertilizer  shortages  which,  in 
turn,  create  food  shortages  and  starvation. 
It  Is  a  world  in  which  sudden  unexpected 
swings  In  prices  have  disrupted  production 
and  destabilized  economies,  not  only  among 
the  poor  and  traditionally  vulnerable  na- 
tions. It  Is  a  world  in  which  the  rich  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  see  that  Inflation  Is 
not  simply  the  opposite  of  unemployment 
but,  in  Itself,  a  rising  threat  to  their  pros- 
perity. 

Much  of  the  address  follows  lines  sketched 
out  in  earlier  administration  statements  over 
the  past  several  months,  particularly  In  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Economic  Report  two  months 
ago.  Then  the  President  was  mainly  speaking 
to  Americans,  while  at  the  United  Nations 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  mainly  speaking  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  same  point  Is  car- 
dinal to  both  documents:  We  cannot  afford 
to  denne  our  own  national  Interests  In  terms 
antagonistic  to  the  rest  of  the  world's  As 
the  world's  richest  nation,  we  continue  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  exercise  a  sUbiliz- 
ing  Influence  on  the  world's  markets  There 
Is  also  a  second  muted  but  explicit  message- 
The  United  States  undersUnds  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  world's  economic 
geography  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
We  are  no  longer  the  world's  only  really  rich 
nation.  We  are  no  longer  immune  to  foreign 
competition,  or  able  merely  to  turn  it  away 
when  It  proves  IrrlUtlng.  We  are  no  longer 
guaranteed  an  unrestricted  first  choice  of 
our  agricultural  production,  with  the  luxury 
of  treating  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  dump- 
ing market. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  is  not  simply 
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a  statement  of  good  intentions.  More  sub- 
stantially, It  Is  an  acknowledgment  that 
things  have  changed  fundamentally  since 
th»  last  period,  nearly  two  decades  ago,  in 
which  American  Secrtarles  of  State  were 
compelled  to  take  a  serious  and  sustained  in- 
terest In  economic  development. 

The  practical  difficulties  In  pursuing  Mr. 
Kissinger's  objectives  are  only  too  evident. 
Th«  developed  nations,  he  says,  must  main- 
tain their  traditional  programs  of  foreign 
aid.  Very  true.  But  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  last  January  to  kill  the  crucial 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  World  Bank.  "A 
new  commitment  Is  required  by  both  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  to  an  open  trad- 
ing system  .  .  ."  Quite  right.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  prepared 
to  reconsider  the  quotas  that  It  has  Imposed 
on  a  vast  variety  of  Imports  from  textiles  to 
steel?  The  prevailing  restrictions  on  trade 
must  receive  high  priority."  Al.so  right.  But 
the  administration's  trade  bill,  on  which  Its 
whole  trade  policy  rests,  Is  now  a  full  year 
behind  schedule  and  remains  entangled  In 
tlie  Isfue  of  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia. 
Mr.  Kisfcinger  repeated  his  call  for  a  world 
food  conference.  "A  protracted  Imbalance  In 
food  and  population  growth  will  guarantee 
mass  starvation— a  moral  catastrophe  the 
world  community  cannot  tolerate."  Exactly 
so.  But  rebuilding  the  world's  food  reserves 
Implies  a  system  of  price  stabilizers  to  which 
all  nations  would  agree.  Coming  closer  to 
home,  it  would  require  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  find  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who,  unlike  Earl  Butz.  would  not  be  slngle- 
mlndedly  committed  to  getting  the  highest 
possible  price  for  every  last  bushel  of  grain 
that  has  gone  abroad.  While  everyone  under- 
stands the  damage  that  the  new  oil  prices 
are  doing  to  the  economies  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries, Americans  need  to  keep  It  in  mind  that 
over  the  past  two  years  the  soaring  prices  of 
our  grain  and  soybeans  have  directly  im- 
periled the  food  supplies  of  some  of  those 
same  countries. 

On  the  rnatter  of  oil,  Mr.  Kissinger  calls 
for  "a  new  dialogue  among  producers  and 
consumers."  The  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions was  doubtless  not  the  place  to  take  up 
In  any  detail  the  recent  tribulations  of  oil 
diplomacy.  But  the  Secretary's  phrase  slides 
a  bit  too  easily  past  the  dismaying  experi- 
ence of  the  past  winter,  when  competing 
American  and  French  initiatives  succeeded, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  In  stalemating 
each  other  to  the  benefit  of  no  one. 

One  signal  merit  of  the  address  \b  that  the 
administration  no  longer  speaks  solely  In 
terms  of  forcing  down  world  oil  prices.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  was  most  emphatic  and 
explicit  on  the  technical  and  financial  oppor- 
tunities that  this  country  is  prepared  to  ex- 
tend to  the  oil-producing  countries  to  ensure 
their  future  prosperity.  "Reasonable  coet"  Is 
still  the  aim,  but  the  administration  la  now 
evidently  prepared  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
explicit  about  the  benefits  to  Arabs,  Irani- 
ans and  Venezuelans  in  being  reasonable. 

The  true  weight  and  importance  of  the 
Secretary's  address  cannot  be  discovered  in 
the  text  Itself,  but  only  in  Its  consequences 
as  they  unfold  over  the  months  to  come.  If 
they  are  vigorous  and  well-conceived.  It  may 
very  well  be  seen  In  restrospect  as  a  state- 
ment of  large  historical  Importance.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  greatly  elevated  the  coun- 
try's foreign  economic  policy.  But  having 
done  this  much,  he  has  committed  himself 
to  doing  much  more. 

The  Challfnce  of  Interdependence 
(Address   by   the   Honorable    Henry   A.   Kis- 
singer, Secretary  of  State,  before  the  sixth 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  New  York,  April   15,   1974) 
Mr.  President,  Mr    Secretary  General,  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
we  are  gathered  here  in  a  continuing  venture 
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to  realize  mankind's  hopes  for  a  more  pros- 
perous, humane.  Just  and  cooperative 
world. 

As  members  of  this  Organization  we  are 
pledged  not  only  to  free  the  world  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  but  to  free  mankind  from 
the  fear  of  hunger,  poverty  and  disease.  The 
quest  for  Justice  and  dignity— which  fi.ids 
expression  In  the  economic  and  social  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter — has  global 
meaning  'n  an  age  of  Instantaneous  com- 
munlcatii,;i.  Improving  the  qutillty  of  human 
life  has  become  a  universal  political  demand, 
a  technical  possibility  and  a  moral  im- 
perative. 

We  meet  here  at  a  moment  when  the  wo-ld 
economy  Is  under  severe  stress.  The  energy 
crisis  first  dramatized  Its  fragility.  But  the 
Issues  transcend  that  particular  crisis.  Each 
of  the  problems  we  face — of  combating  In- 
flation  and  stimulating  growth,  of  feeding 
the  hungry  and  lifting  the  impoverished,  of 
the  scarcity  of  physical  resources  and  the 
surplus  of  despair— Is  part  of  an  Interrelated 
global  problem. 

Let  us  begin  by  discarding  outdated  p*n- 
eralltles  and  sterile  slogans  we  have — all  of 
us — lived  with  for  so  long. 

The  great  Issues  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  realistically  perceived  In  terms  of 
confrontation  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots  or  as  a  struggle  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  static  wealth.  Whatever  our  ideo- 
logical belief  or  social  structure,  we  are  part 
of  a  single  International  economic  system 
on  which  all  of  our  national  economic  ob- 
jectives depend.  No  nation  or  bloc  of  nations 
can  unilaterally  determine  the  shape  of  the 
luture. 

If  the  strong  attempt  to  Impose  their 
views,  they  wUl  do  so  at  the  cost  of  Justice 
and  thus  provoke  upheaval. 

If  the  weak  resort  to  pressure,  they  will  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  world  proeperlty  and  thus 
provoke  despair. 

The  organization  of  one  group  of  countries 
as  a  hloc  will  sooner  or  later  produce  the 
organization  of  the  potential  victims  Into  a 
counterbloc.  The  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  developed  to  the  developing  natlon.s — 
essential  to  all  hopes  for  progress — can  only 
take  place  with  the  support  of  the  technolog- 
ically advanced  countries.  The  politics  of 
pressure  and  threats  will  undermine  the  do- 
mestic base  of  this  support.  The  danger  of 
economic  stagnation  stimulates  new  barriers 
to  trade  and  the  transfer  of  resources. 

We  in  this  Assembly  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  Interdependence. 

The  contemporary  world  can  no  longer  be 
encompassed  in  traditional  stereotypes.  The 
notion  of  the  northern  rich  and  the  southern 
poor  has  been  shattered.  The  world  is  com- 
posed not  of  two  sets  of  interest  but  many: 
developed  nations  which  are  energy  suppliers 
and  developing  nations  which  are  energy 
consumers;  market  economies  and  non-mar- 
ket economies:  capital  providers  and  capital 
recipients. 

The  world  economy  Is  a  sensitive  set  of 
relationships  In  which  actions  can  easily  set 
off  a  vicious  spiral  of  counteractions  deeply 
affecting  all  countries,  developing  as  well  as 
technologically  advanced.  Global  Inflation 
erodes  the  capacity  to  Import.  A  reduction 
In  the  rale  of  world  growth  reduces  export 
prospects.  Exorbitantly  high  prices  lower  con- 
sumption, spur  alternative  production  and 
foster  development  of  substitutes. 

We  are  all  engaged  in  a  common  enterpri.se 
No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  gain  by 
pushing  Its  claim  beyond  the  limits  that  su.s'- 
tain  world  economic  growth.  No  one  benefits 
from  basing  progress  on  tests  of  strength. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  mankind  has 
the  technical  possibility  to  escape  the 
scourges  that  used  to  be  considered  inev- 
itable. Global  communication  ensures  that 
the  thrust  of  human  aspirations  becomes 
universal.  Mankind  insistently  Identifies  Jus- 
tice with  the  betterment  of  the  human  con- 
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dltlon.  Thua  ecomomlcs,  technology  and  the 
sweep  of  human  values  impose  a  recognition 
of  our  interdependence  and  of  the  necessity 
of  our  coUaboratlon. 

Let  us  resolve  to  act  wltb  both  realism 
and  compassion  to  reach  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  htiman  condition. 

On  that  understanding,  let  tis  base  a  new 
relationship  which  evokes  the  commitment 
of  all  nations  because  It  serves  the  interests 
of  all  peoples. 

We  can  build  a  Just  world  only  If  we  'A'ork 
together. 

THE  global  agenda 

The  fundamental  challenge  before  this  ses- 
sion Is  to  translate  the  acknowledgement  of 
our  common  destiny  Into  a  new  commitment 
to  common  acMon,  to  Insure  developed  and 
developing  nations  alike  to  percel^if  and  pur- 
sue thelp  national  interest  by  ccJntributlrg 
to  the  global  Interest.  The  developln:^  nations 
can  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  peoples 
only  In  an  open  expending  world  economy 
where  they  can  expect  to  find  larger  markets, 
capital  resources  and  support  for  official  as- 
sistance. The  developed  nations  can  convince 
their  people  to  contribute  to  that  goal  only  In 
an  environment  of  fjolltlcal  cooperation. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  pledge  the 
United  States  to  a  major  effort  In  support  of 
development.  My  country  dedicates  Itself  to 
this  enterprise  because  otn-  children  nr^t 
not  live  In  a  world  of  brutal  Inequality,  be- 
cause peace  cannot  be  maintained  unless  all 
share  In  Its  benefits  and  because  America  has 
never  believed  that  the  values  of  Justice,  well- 
being  and  human  dignity  could  be  realized 
by  one  nation  alone. 

We  begin  with  the  Imperative  of  peace.  The 
hopes  of  development  will  be  mocked  if  re- 
sources continue  to  be  consumed  In  an  ever 
Increasing  Bpiral  of  armaments.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  tentdons  Is  thns  In  the  world  Interest. 
No  nation  can  profit  from  confrontations 
that  can  culminate  in  nuclear  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  will  never  seek 
stability  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  strives 
for  the  peace  of  cooperation,  not  the  illusory 
tranquility  of  condominium. 

But  peace  Is  more  than  the  absence  of  war. 
It  Is  ennobled  by  »ti».iring  possible  the  realiza- 
tion of  humane  aspirations.  To  this  purpose 
this  AssemMy  la  dedicated. 

Our  foal  cannot  be  reached  by  resolutions 
alone  or  prescribed  by  rhetoric.  It  must  re- 
main the  subject  of  constant,  unremitting 
eScMts  over  tba  years  and  decades  ahead. 

In  this  spirit  of  describing  the  world  as  It 
Is,  I  would  like  to  Identify  for  the  Assembly 
six  problem  areas  whi<di  In  the  view  of^be 
United  States  delegation  must  be  solved  to 
spur  both  the  world  economy  and  world  de- 
velopment. I  do  so  not  with  the  attitude  of 
presenting  blueprints  but  of  defining  com- 
mon tasks  to  whose  solution  the  United 
States  offers  Its  wholehearted  cooperation. 

First,  a  global  economy  requires  an  expand- 
ing supply  of  energy  at  an  equitable  price. 

No  subject  Illustrates  global  Interdepend- 
ence more  emphatically  than  the  field  of 
energnr.  No  nation  has  an  Interest  In  prices 
that  can  set  oft  an  Inflationary  spiral  which 
In  time  reduces  Income  for  all.  For  example, 
the  price  of  fertilizer  has  risen  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  price  of  oil,  putting  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions and  thus  contributing  to  worldwide 
food  shortages,  A  comprehension  by  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  each  other's 
needs  Is  therefore  essential : 

Consumers  must  understand  the  desires  of 
the  oil  producers  for  higher  levels  of  Income 
over  the  long-term  future. 

n<odiioerB  must  understand  that  the  recent 
rise  In  mua%3.  prices  bas  placed  a  great  bur- 
den mm.  skU  ewwBBaers,  ooe  vtrtnally  impos- 
sible faraaase  te  kear. 

All  nations  have  an  Interest  In  agreeing  on 
a  level  of  prices  which  contributes  to  an  ex- 
panding world  economy  and  which  can  be 
sustained. 
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The  United  States  called  the  Washington 
Energy  Canfermce  for  one  central  purpose: 
to  move  urgently  to  resolve  the  energy  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among  ail 
nations.  The  tasks  we  defined  there  can  be- 
come a  global  agenda  for  action. 

Nations,  i>artlcularly  developed  nations, 
waste  vast  amounts  of  existing  energy  sup- 
plies. We  need  a  new  commitment  to  global 
conservation  and  to  more  efiBclent  use  of 
existing  supplies. 

The  on  producers  themselves  have  noted 
that  the  demands  of  this  decade  cannot  be 
met  unless  we  expand  available  supplies.  We 
need  a  massive  and  cooperative  effort  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  conventional 
fuels. 

The  needs  of  future  generations  require 
that  we  develop  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  supply.  In  this  field,  the  developed  na- 
tions can  make  a  particularly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  common  goal  of  abundant 
energy   at   reasonable   cost. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
one  group  of  countries.  It  must  draw  on 
the  strength  and  meet  the  needs  of  all  na- 
tions In  a  new  dialogue  among  producers  and 
consumers.  In  such  a  dialogue  the  United 
States  will  take  accotmt  of  the  concern  of 
the  producing  cotmtrles  that  the  future  of 
their  peoples  not  depend  on  oil  alone.  The 
United  States  Is  willing  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  their  economies  and  develop  secure 
and  diversified  sources  of  Income.  We  are 
prepared  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  assist  industrialization.  We  will 
accept  substantial  Investment  of  the  capital 
of  oil  producing  countries  In  the  United 
States.  We  will  support  a  greater  role  for  the 
oU  producers  in  International  financial  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  an  increase  in  their 
voting  power. 

Second,  a  healthy  global  economy  requires 
that  both  consumers  and  producers  escape 
from  the  cycle  of  raw  material  surplus  and 
shortage  which  threatens  all  our  economies. 

The  principles  which  apply  to  energy  apply 
as  well  to  the  general  problem  of  raw  mate- 
rials. It  Is  tempting  to  think  of  cartels  of 
raw  material  producers  to  negotiate  for 
higher  prices.  But  such  a  course  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  all  countries.  Large 
price  Increases  cotipled  with  production 
restrictions  involve  potential  disaster:  global 
inflation  followed  by  global  recession  trota. 
which  no  nation  ootild  escape. 

Moreover,  resources  are  spread  unevenly 
across  the  globe.  Some  of  the  poorest  nations 
have  few  nattu*al  resources  to  export,  and 
some  of  the  richest  nations  are  major  com- 
modity producers. 

Commodity  producers  will  discover  that 
they  are  by  no  means  Insulated  from  the 
consequences  of  their  restrictions  on  supply 
or  the  escalation  of  prices.  A  recession  In  the 
Industrial  countries  sharply  reduces  demand. 
Uneconomical  prices  for  raw  materials 
accelerate  the  transition  to  alternatives.  And 
as  they  pursue  Industrialization,  raw  mate- 
rial producers  will  ultimately  pay  for  ex- 
orbitant commodity  prices  by  the  Increased 
costs  of  the  goods  they  must  Import. 

Thus  the  optimum  price  Is  one  that  can 
be  maintained  over  the  longest  period  at  the 
level  that  assures  the  highest  real  Income. 
Only  through  cooperation  between  consumers 
and  producers  can  such  a  price  be  deter- 
mined. And  an  expanding  world  economy  Is 
an  essential  prerequisite.  Such  a  cooperative 
effort  must  Include  urgent  tntematlonal  con- 
sideration of  restrictions  on  Incentives  for 
the  trade  in  commodities.  This  Issue  must 
receive  high  priority  In  GATT — dealing  with 
access  to  supply  as  well  as  access  to  markets — 
as  we  seek  to  revise  and  modernize  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  International  trade. 

In  the  long  term,  our  hopes  for  world 
prosperity  wUl  depend  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
cern the  long-range  patterns  of  supply  and 
demand  and  to  forecast  future  Imbalances  so 
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as  tc  a\ert  dargerous  cycles  of  surplus  and 
shortage. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  It  Is  tech- 
nically within  our  grasp  to  relate  the  re- 
sources of  this  planet  to  man's  needs.  The 
United  States  therefore  urges  that  an  inter- 
national group  of  experts,  working  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  division  of  resources, 
be  asked  to  undertake  Immediately  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  earth's  non-renew- 
able and  renewable  resources.  This  should 
Include  the  development  of  a  global  early 
warning  system  to  foreshadow  impending 
surpluses  and  scarcities. 

Third,  the  global  economy  must  achieve  a 
balance  between  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth  and  must  restore  the  capacity 
to  meet  food  emergencies.  A  condition  In 
which  one  billion  people  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition Is  consistent  with  no  concept  of 
justice. 

Since  1969,  global  production  of  cereaLs 
has  not  kept  pace  with  world  demand.  As 
R  result  current  reserves  are  at  their  lowest 
level  In  20  years.  A  significant  crop  failure 
today  Is  likely  to  produce  a  major  disaster. 
A  protracted  imbalance  In  food  and  popula- 
tion growth  win  guarantee  massive  starva- 
tion— a  moral  catastrophe  the  world  commu- 
nity cannot  tolerate. 

No  nation  can  deal  with  this  problem 
alone.  The  responsibility  rests  a-lth  us  all. 
The  developing  nations  must  commit  them- 
selves to  significant  assistance  for  food  and 
population  programs.  The  developing  nations 
must  reduce  the  imbalance  between  popula- 
tion and  food  which  could  Jeopardize  not 
only  their  own  progress  but  the  stability  ol 
the  world. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  respon- 
.sibllity  of  leadership  It  beans  by  virtue  of  its 
extraordinary  agrlculttUTil  productivity.  We 
strongly  support  a  global  cooperative  effort 
to  Increase  food  production.  This  Is  why  we 
proposed  a  world  food  conference  at  last 
jear's  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Looking  toward  that  conf^nce,  we  hare 
removed  all  domestic  restrlclftpns  on  prodtic- 
tlon.  Our  farmers  have  vasHy  Increased  the 
acreage  under  cviltlvatlon  and  gathered  rec- 
ord harvests  In  1973.  1974  promises  to  be  even 
better.  If  all  nations  make  a  similar  effort, 
we  believe  the  recent  rise  In  food  prices  will 
abate  this  year,  as  It  has  In  recent  weeks. 
Indeed  the  price  of  wheat  has  come  down 
35  percent  from  Its  Febrtiary  peak  and  the 
price  of  soybeans  60  percent  from  Its  peak 
last  summer. 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  take 
additional  steps.  Specifically: 

W^e  are  prepared  to  Join  with  other  gov- 
ernments In  a  major  ■worldwide  effort  to 
rebpUd  food  reserves.  A  central  objective 
of  t^Je  World  Pood  Conference  must  be  to 
restore  the  world's  capacity  to  deal  n-lth  fam- 
ine and  other  emergencies. 

We  shall  assign  priority  In  otir  aid  pro- 
gram to  helping  developing  nations  sub- 
stantially raise  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion. We  hojje  to  increase  our  assistance  to 
such  programs  from  $258  to  $675  mllllou  th:  ^ 
year. 

We  shall  malie  a  major  effort  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  food  aid  over  the  level  wc 
pro'ided  last  year. 

For  countries  living  near  the  margli-'.  cf 
starvation,  even  a  small  rtdviciion  In  yieldb 
can  produce  Intolerable  consequences.  Tiius 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  steep  ri.e 
In  Its  price  Is  a  problem  of  particular  ur- 
gency— above  r.ll  for  countries  dependent  on 
the  new  high-yield  varieties  of  grain.  Tlie 
first  critical  step  Is  for  all  nations  to  u'.ilire 
ftilly  existing  capabilities.  The  United  States 
Is  now  operating  its  fertilizer  Industry  at 
near  capacity.  The  United  States  Is  ready  to 
provide  Eissistance  to  other  nations  In  Im- 
proving the  operation  of  plants  and  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  fertilizers. 

But  this  will  not  be  enough.  Existing  wor:d- 
v.-.dc  capacity  Is  clearly  Inadequate  to  present 
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needs.  The  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  Us  technical  skills  to  develop- 
ing a  new  fertilizer  Industry  especially  In 
ml-produclng  countries  using  raw  materials 
and  capital  they  uniquely  possess. 

We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational fertilizer  Institute  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  focus  InternatlonaJ  action  on 
two  specific  areas  of  research;  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  chemical  fertilizers,  especially 
in  tropical  agriculture,  and  new  methods  to 
produce  fertiliaers  from  non-petroleum  re- 
sources. The  United  States  will  contribute 
facilities,  technology  and  expertise  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

Fourth,  a  global  economy  under  stress  can- 
not allow  the  poorest  nations  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

The  debate  between  raw  material  producers 
and  consumers  threatens  to  overlook  that 
substantial  part  of  humanity  which  doe.s 
not  produce  raw  materials,  grows  insufl3clent 
food  for  its  needs  and  has  not  adequately 
Industrialized.  This  group  of  nations,  already 
at  the  margin  of  existence,  has  no  recourse 
to  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  fuel,  food 
and  fertilizer  imports  on  which  theix  sur- 
vival depends. 

Thus,  the  people  least  able  to  afford  it— 
a  third  of  mankind — are  the  most  profound- 
ly threatened  by  an  inflationary  world  econ- 
omy. They  face  the  despair  of  abandoned 
hopes  for  development  and  the  threat  of 
starvation.  Their  needs  require  our  most 
urgent  attention.  The  nations  assembled  here 
in  the  name  of  Justice  cannot  stand  Idly 
by  in  the  face  of  tragic  consequences  for 
which  many  of  them  are  partially  responsi- 
ble. 

We  welconje  the  steps  the  oil  producers 
have  already  taken  towards  applying  their 
new  surplus  revenues  to  these  needs.  Tlie 
magnitude  of  the  problem  requires,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  resources  permits,  a  truly 
massive  effort. 

The  developed  nations  too  have  an  obltga- 
*  tlon  to  help.  Despite  the  prospect  of  unprece- 
dented payments  deficits,  they  must  main- 
tain their  traditional  programs  of  assistance 
and  expand  them  if  poesible.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  penalize  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries twice.  The  United  States  is  committed 
to  continue  its  program  and  pledges  its  on- 
going support  for  an  early  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 
In  addition  we  are  prepared  to  consider  with 
what  additional  measures  are  required  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  recent  commodity  price 
rises  on  low-income  countries  least  able  to 
bear  this 

Fifth,  in  a  f;lobal  economy  of  physical 
scarcity,  science  and  technology  are  becoming 
our  most  precious  resource.  No  human  activ- 
ity Is  less  naiioual  in  character  than  the 
field  of  science. 

No  development  effort  offers  more  hope 
than  Joint  technical  anc.  Ecientitic  coajxTa- 
tion. 

Man's  technical  genius  has  given  us  labor- 
saving  technology,  healthier  populations,  and 
the  green  revolution.  But  is  has  also  pro- 
duced a  t^chnolopy  that  coii.sumes  recourse 
at  an  ever-expanding  rate;  a  population  ex- 
plosion which  presses  afjainst  the  earlh'.s 
finite  living  space;  and  an  agriculiitfe  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  the  product^  of  in- 
due try. 

Let  us  now  apply  science  to  the  groblems 
which  science  has  helped  t«  create.     ' 

To  help  meet  the  developing  nation's  two 
most  fundamental  problems — unemploy- 
ment and  hunger — there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  farming  technologies  that  are  both  pro- 
ductive and  labor-intensive.  ThC  United 
States  is  prepared  to  contribute  to  Interna- 
tional programs  to  develop  and  apply  this 
technology. 

The  technology  of  birth  control  «hould  be 
Improved. 

At  current  rates  of  growth,  tfte  world's 
need  for  energy  will  more  than  triple  by  the 
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end  of  this  century.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
the  United  States  Government  Is  allocating 
$12  billion  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment over  the  next  five  years,  and  American 
private  industry  will  spend  over  t200  billion 
to  Increase  energy  supplies.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  results  bf  our  massive 
needs  of  other  nations. 

The  poorest  nations,  already  beset  by  man- 
made  disasters,  have  been  threatened  by  a 
natural  one;  the  possibility  of  climatic 
changes  In  the  monsoon  belt  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  world.  The  implications  for 
global  food  and  {>opulatlon  policies  are  omi- 
nous. The  United  States  proposes  that  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
urgently  investigate  this  proble>iA  and  offer 
guidelines  for  Immediate  International  ac- 
tion. 

Sixth,  the  global  economy  requires  a  trade, 
monetary  and  Investment  system  that  sus- 
tains Indxistrlal  civilization  and  stimulates 
Its  growth. 

Not  since  the  1930s  has  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  world  faced  such  a  test.  The  dis- 
ruptions of  the  oil  price  rises;  the  threat  of 
global  Inflation;  the  cycle  of  contraction  of 
exports  and  protectionist  restrictions;  the 
massive  shift  in  the  world's  financial  flows; 
and  the  likely  concentration  of  inveeted  sur- 
plus oil  revenue  in  a  few  countries — all 
threaten  to  smother  the  once-proud  dreams 
of  universal  progress  with  stagnation  and 
despair. 

A  new  commitment  is  required  by  both 
developed  and  developing  nations  to  an  open 
trading  system,  a  flexible  but  stable  mone- 
tary system,  and  a  positive  climate  for  the 
free  flow  of  resources,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

'lo  this  end  the  United  States  propose.? 
that  all  nations  here  pledge  themselves  to 
avoid  trade  and  payments  restrictions  In  an 
effort  to  adjust  to  higher  commodity  prices. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  keep  open 
its  capital  markets,  so  that  capital  can  be 
recycled  to  developing  countries  hardest  hit 
by  the  current  crisis. 

In  the  essential  struggle  to  regain  control 
over  global  Inflation,  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  Join  In  an  international  commit- 
ment to  pursue  responsible  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  To  foster  an  open  trading  world, 
the  United  States,  already  the  lEirgest  Im- 
porter of  developing  nation  manufactures,  is 
prepared  to  open  its  markets  further  to  these 
products.  We  shall  work  In  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  to  reduce  tariff  and  non- 
tnriff  barriers  on  as  wide  a  front  as  possible. 

In  line  with  this  approach  we  are  urging 
our  Congress  to  authorize  the  generalized 
tariff  preferences  which  are  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  developing  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

All  too  often  international  gatherings  end 
with  speeches  filed  away  and  resolutions 
passed  and  forgotten.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen  to  the  problem  of  development.  The 
complex  and  urgent  Issues  at  hand  vnll  not 
yield  to  rhetorical  flourishes  or  eloquent 
documents.  Their  resolution  requires  a  sus- 
tained and  determined  pursuit  In  the  great 
family  of  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  that  have  the  broad 
competence  to  deal   with   them. 

As  President  Nixon  .-itated  to  this  As.=;em- 
bly  in  1969; 

"Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  re- 
soundingly among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
in  this  world.  It  is  that  good  words  are  not  a 
substitute  for  hard  deeds  and  noble  rhetoric 
is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results." 

This  Assembly  should  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  find  coc^eratlve  solutions  within 
the  appropriate  forums  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
GATT.  and  the  World  Food  and  Population 
Conferences. 
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TTie  United  States  commits  itself  to  a  wide- 
ranging  multilateral  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  we 
gather  here  today  because  our  economic  and 
moral  challenges  have  become  political  chal- 
lenges. Our  unprecedented  agenda  of  global 
consultations  In  1974  already  Implies  a  collec- 
tive decision  to  elevate  our  concern  for  mans 
elementary  well-being  to  the  highest  politi- 
cal level.  Our  presence  Implies  our  recogni- 
tion that  a  challenge  of  this  magnitude  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  world  fragmented  Into 
self-contained  nation  states  or  competing 
blocs. 

Our  task  now  is  to  match  our  physical 
needs  with  our  political  vision. 

President  Boumedlene  cited  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  a  quarter  century  ago  as  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  mobilizing  resources  for 
development  ends.  But  then  the  driving  force 
was  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  of  values  and 
of  destination.  As  yet  we  lack  a  comparable 
sense  of  purpose  with  respect  to  development. 
This  is  our  first  requirement.  Development 
requires  above  all  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  a 
belief  that  with  all  our  differences  we  are 
part  of  a  larger  community  In  which  wealth 
is  an  obligation,  resources  a  trust,  and  Joint 
action  a  necessity. 

We  need  mutual  respect  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  developing  and  the  concerns  of 
the  developed  nations.  This  Is  why  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
put  forward  by  President  Echeverria  of 
Mexico. 

The  late  President  Radhakrishnan  of  India 
once  wrote: 

•We  are  not  the  helpless  tools  of  determi- 
nism. Though  humanity  renews  itself  from 
Its  past,  it  is  also  developing  something  new 
and  unforeseen.  Today  we  have  to  make  a 
new  start  with  our  minds  and  hearts. " 

The  effort  we  make  In  the  years  to  come  is 
thus  a  test  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Let  us  affirm  today  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
common  challenge  and  can  only  meet  it 
jointly. 

Let  us  candidly  acknowledge  our  different 
perspectives  and  then  proceed  to  build  on 
what  unites  us. 

Let  us  transform  the  concept  of  world 
community  from  a  slogan  into  an  attitude. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  be  the  masters  of  our 
common  fate  so  that  history  will  record  that 
this  is  the  year  that  mankind  at  last  began 
to  conquer  its  noblest  and  most  humane 
challenge. 


AMNESTY:  "A  MORAL  FORGIVE- 
NESS"—POSITION  PAPER  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  LEADER- 
SHIP CONFERENCE 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 


or    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  4,  1974 — exactly  6  years  alter 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr  — Dr.  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  presented  to  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  a  position 
paper  on  amnesty.  SCLC  is,  of  course,  the 
organization  through  which  Dr.  King 
worked  as  its  founding  president.  This 
paper  is  consistent  with  the  organiza- 
tions advocacy  of  nonviolent  social 
change  which  includes  reconciliation  of 
human  conflict.  I  submit  the  paper  for 
the  Record: 
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Amnesty:  "A  Mosai.  Forgiveness" — The  Or- 
FiciAL  Position  op  th«  Southern  Chbie- 
Ti.^N  Leadership  Confzrenck 

Fre.sented  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  Mr.  Augustus  Adair,  executive  direc- 
tor, the  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
chairman. 

MEMBERS 

■\'vonne  Burke.  Calif. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  N.T. 

William  Clay,  Mo. 

Cardlss  Collins,  111. 

John  Conyers,  Mich. 

Ronald  Dellums,  Calif. 

Charles  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Calif. 

Barbara  Jordan,  Texas. 

Ralph  Metcalfe,  111. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Bangel,  N.Y. 

Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 

Andrew  Young,  Ga. 

April  4,  1974,  Washington.  D.C. 

Ralph  David  Abernathy,  president. 

WHAT   IS    AMNESTY? 

Amnesty  is  the  discretionary  act  of  a 
sovereign  state  of  deciding  to  abstain  from 
prosecuting  groups  of  citizens  who  may  be  In 
conflict  with  the  law  for  political  reasons. 
Amnesty  Is  the  law's  "forgetting"  (cf.  am- 
nesia) of  certain  acts,  in  the  interest  of 
social  Justice  and  reconciliation.  It  is  the 
law's  way  of  undoing  what  the  law  has  done. 
Like  pardon,  amnesty  is  not  a  right  but  a 
matter  of  grace  which  a  government  may 
perform  in  the  interest  of  society  at  large. 
Unlike  pardon,  amnesty  affects  not  a  single 
person  but  entire  classes  of  possible  law 
violators,  and  unlike  pardon  it  does  not  remit 
further  punishment  for  someone  already 
convicted  of  a  crime.  Rather  it  Is  a  decision 
not  to  raise  the  Issue  of  whether  there  has 
been  any  criminal  conduct. 

WHY    SHOtJLD   AMERICA    GRANT   AMNESTY? 

We  In  the  Southern  Christian  Leaderslilp 
Conference  feel  America  owes  itself  the  en- 
actment of  unconditional  amnesty  for  all 
war  registers  of  the  Viet  Nam  era.  Those  who 
refused  to  participate  in  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  ones  who  did  participate 
but  were  given  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges— a  governmental  undertaking  of 
great  moral,  political  and  constitutional 
courage — ought  not  to  be  subject  to  criminal 
or  administrative  punishment.  It  would  be 
compounding  the  injustices  of  this  tragic 
episode  In  American  history  if  the  only  peo- 
ple to  suffer  criminal  penalties  would  be 
those  of  the  yoting  generation  who  bad  the 
courage  to  say  "NO"  to  the  Viet  Nam  <var. 
They  made  the  crucial  decision  of  their 
young  lives  in  the  light  of  what  millions 
of  Americans  and  many  of  our  political  and 
religious  leaders  said:  that  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  was  a  terrible  mistake.  And  also  a 
ghastly  crime  because  it  violated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 

WHO  SHOmj)  BE  ORANTED  AMNESTY? 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference advocates  universal  and  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  for  all  those  who  have  stif- 
fered  or  face  criminal  or  administrative  pen- 
alties for  non-violent  acts  of  evasion  or  re- 
sistance to  the  draft,  to  the  military,  or  to 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  seek  amnesty 
for  draft  refusers,  deserters,  persons  con- 
victed by  courts-martial  for  military  offenses 
not  punishable  tmder  civilian  law,  veterans 
with  less-than-honorable  discharges,  and  ci- 
vilian protesters  and  resisters  to  the  war. 

HOW      MANY     PEOPLE      WOtTLD      UNCONDITIONAL 
UNIVERSAL    AMNESTY    AFFECT? 

Draft  refusers:  Some  8,400  men  have  been 
convicted  by  the  federal  courts  for  draft 
violations   during  the   Viet   Nam   era.   The 
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Selective  Service  System  has  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution  some 
49,000  additional  draft  violators.  There  are 
about  6,700  draft  indictments  pending.  Un- 
known thousands  never  registered  for  the 
draft  and  therefore  have  no  present  record 
of  delinquency  but  are  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion whenever  their  violation  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  government.  No  one  knows 
how  many  flies  lies  unexamined  in  the  draft 
boards  around  the  country  that  will  reveal 
draft  law  violations  when  someone  gets 
around  to  checking  them. 

Deserters:  According  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  there  are  now  over  45,000  deserters 
"at  large."  They  are  either  in  exile  abroad  or 
they  live  tmderground  in  this  country.  (Al- 
most 150,000  men  deserted  from  the  mili- 
tary per  year  during  the  height  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  Most  of  them  were  either  ap- 
prehended or  voluntarily  returned  to  mili- 
tary control.)  Many  of  the  deserters  did  not 
have  the  benefits  of  an  advanced  education, 
or  much  reading  and  discussion  about  the 
merits  of  the  war.  They  could  determine 
only  after  entering  the  armed  services  that 
they  could  not  accept  the  depersonalization 
and  racism  of  military  life  or  the  brutalities 
and  insanities  of  the  war.  Many  saw  active 
and  honorable  front-line  service  in  Viet  Nam 
only  to  be  so  uppalled  by  the  senseless  de- 
struction of  a  people  and  their  country  that 
they  left  the  military  on  their  own.  To  dis- 
criminate against  deserters  in  any  amnesty 
would  mean  to  make  of  amnesty  another  in- 
strument of  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
class  and  race,  just  as  the  burdens  of  the 
draft  and  of  combat  fell  disproportionately 
on  the  poor  and  the  black  elements  of  otir 
society. 

Exiles:  An  estimated  40,000  to  &5,000  war 
resisters  are  in  exile  abroad,  most  of  them 
ill  Canada.  A  few  hundred  are  in  Sweden, 
Cuba,  Algeria,  England,  France  and  other 
countries.  The  exiles  comprise  both  draft 
refusers  and  deserters.  Canada  admitted 
about  30,000  draft-age  American  men  as 
"landed  Immigrants"  during  the  Viet  Nam 
era,  but  many  of  the  exiles  could  not  meet 
the  stringent  Canadian  qualifications  for  be- 
coming "landed."  They  entered  Canada  as 
"tourists"  and  have  remained  there  beyond 
the  expiration  of  their  tourist  permits,  "fheir 
"Illegal"  status  Is  a  severe  disability  (for 
example,  they  cannot  legally  hcdd  jobs),  but 
the  Canadian  government  has  not  deported 
or  extradited  any  Amerlctui  who  Is  charged 
only  with  violation  of  the  draft  law  or  with 
desertion. 

Court-martial  convictions:  600,000  men 
were  convicted  by  military  courts  of  offenses 
that  would  not  be  crimes  in  a  civilian  con- 
text, over  half  of  them  for  absence  without 
leave,  about  one-tenth  for  disobedience, 
others  for  conduct  bringing  discredit  upon 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  like.  Since  these 
men  vtnould  not  have  been  In  the  military 
but  for  a  war  and  draft  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality, their  records  should  be  cleared. 
The  proportion  of  black  ai's  cotirt-martialed 
was  many  times  the  ratio  of  the  white  GI's. 

Less-tfian-honorable  discharges:  About 
500,000  Viet  Nam-era  veterans  have  less- 
than-honorable  discharges.  Such  discharges 
are  given  either  "admimstratlvely,"  that  Is, 
without  any  due  process  whatever  ("gen- 
eral"  and  "undesirable"  discharges),  or  as  a 
result  of  court-martial  ("bad  conduct"  and 
"dishonorable"  discharges).  Less-than-hon- 
orable discharges  carry  with  them  severe 
disabilities.  Including  loss  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits, disqualifications  for  civil  service  and 
other  employment,  for  licenses,  and  the  like. 
Even  "honorable"  discharges  bear  code  num- 
bers which  indicate  to  government  agencies 
and  prospective  employers  the  arbitrary 
opinion  of  the  mUitary  that  the  veteran  was 
guilty  of  drug  abtise,  bed-wetting,  disloyalty, 
apathy,  and  similar  bad  habits,  thus  severely 
prejudicing  the  veteran's  opportunities.  Less- 
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than-honorable  discharges  hare  been  the 
military's  favorite  device  to  rid  the  services 
of  "troublemakers"  or  to  summarily  cashier 
out  of  the  service  men  who  became  victims 
of  drug  abuse  that  was  so  epidemic  in  Viet 
Nam  and  elsewhere  in  the  military.  In  greatlv 
disproportionate  numbers,  less-than-honor- 
able discharges  were  imposed  upon  men  from 
black  communities  and  from  the  less  well 
educated  and  poorer  segments  of  society. 

Civilian  protesters  and  resisters:  During 
the  years  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  protested 
the  war  in  demonstrations  and  acts  of  resist  - 
ance.  Thousands  were  arrested  ou  charges 
ranging  from  the  minor,  such  as  disturbance 
of  the  peace  or  trespass,  to  the  very  serious, 
such  as  conspiracy  and  violation  of  the 
espionage  acts.  Principled,  nonviolent  dis- 
obedience and  resistance  to  the  war  in  Viet 
Kam  should  not  carry  criminal  penalties. 

WILL  A  POST-VIETNAM   BE  VNPRECEDENTED? 

No.  Because  amnesty  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished tradition  in  American  history. 
After  almost  every  mUitary  engagement  in 
our  history,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
America  has  extended  amnesty  to  those  who 
lound  themselves  in  conflict  with  national 
authority  over  those  wars.  President  Wtish- 
iugton  extended  an  amnesty  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  who  engaged  in  the  "Whiskey 
Rebellion."  The  most  famous  example  is  the 
CivU  War,  in  which  the  Southern  states  com- 
mitted what  the  Constitution  defines  as  high 
treason,  namely  levying  war  against  the 
United  States;  yet  not  a  single  political  or 
mUitary  leader  of  the  Confederacy  was  ever 
tried  for  treason  because  of  the  series  of 
amnesties  proclaimed  by  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  After  World  War  I,  President 
Harding  individually  pardoned  some  of  the 
war  resisters  of  that  period,  including  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs.  After  World  War  n.  President 
Truman  established  an  "Amnesty  Board." 
which  tried  to  make  Judgments  about  the 
merits  of  each  of  the  over  16,000  men  con- 
victed of  draft  violation.  The  board  ulti- 
mately recommended  only  about  11  per  cent 
of  the  draft  violators  fw  presidential  pardon, 
and  the  selection  process  discriminated  sys- 
tematiciaiy  against  the  black,  the  poor,  the 
less  articulate  members  of  minority  groups, 
and  adherents  of  certain  religious  sects. 

The  most  recent  case  of  amnesty  of  great 
notoriety  is  the  case  of  former  Vice-President 
^iro  Agnew.  Mr.  Agnew  as  we  all  know  was 
caught  "red-handed,"  charged  and  convicted 
of  embezzlement  and  stealing.  Tet  he  was 
given  the  very  light  sentence  of  a  3-year  pro- 
bation and  fined  only  $10,000.  This  of  course 
was  a  great  show  of  forgiveness  by  the  U.S. 
government.  But  really  it  was  amnesty.  And 
these  men  today  deserve  it  just  as  Mr.  Agnew 
received  it.  But  amnesty  for  them  should  be 
unconditional  because  they  never  committed 
any  crimes. 

WHO  CAN  GRANT  AMNESTY? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
the  F>resldent  the  power  to  grant  pardons 
for  federal  crimes  and,  by  extension,  to  grant 
amnesties.  But  amnesty  can  also  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  A  number  of  amnesty  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  re- 
cently and  some  hearings  have  been  held, 
but  no  bills  have  been  passed  from  this  body 
as  of  yet.  Why? 

We  support  the  Intent  and  purposes  of 
those  House  blUs  now  under  discussion  such 
as  H.R.  236,  H.R.  3100  and  H.R.  6195,  which 
provide  for  general  and  unconditional  am- 
nesty for  all  who  may  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  United  States  law  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  Indochina. 

SOME  ASK,  SHOITLD  THERE  BE  AN  AMNESTY  BOARD 
TO     REVnSW     EACH     CASE     ON     THE     MERITS? 

We  feel  that  this  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
Amnesty  by  its  very  nature  relates  to  whole 
classes  of  political  offenders.  A  case-by-case 
adjudication  of  the  moral,  religious,  Ideolog- 
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leal  or  political  bona  fldes  of  iMindreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  Is  uncalled  for.  Aside 
from  the  ovenrhelmlng  admlnktratlve  or 
Judicial  btirden  such  a  process  would  entaU, 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  ahy  trlbtinal 
would  have  to  make  extremely  delicate  Judg- 
nieits  about  the  personal  convietlons  held 
hv  these  youD^  men  years  enrlleir  when  the 
act  of  war  resistance  occurred.  Case-by-case 
examination  of  the  war  registers -would  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  the  white  edticated  and 
prtlc\ilate,  who  can  communicate  a  philo- 
sophical position  about  the  war  to  persuade 
•^ome  tribunal  of  the  depth  of  ttielr  convlc- 
tlon.s.  The  black  and  the  poor  would  rut  re- 
ceive Justice  by  usiug  this  process. 
<;iiot'T.D  SOME  roRM  or  Ar.m»NATivz  sravirx  r.r 

DEMANDED  FROM  THE  ONE.S  CRANrTB  AMNESTT? 

Absolutely  not.  Alternative  service  Is  a. 
form  Of  pualshment.  All  the  reslsters  have 
already  suffered  either  the  pains  of  prl;^on, 
the  terrors  of  underground  life,  or  the  hard- 
ship of  exile.  There  should  be  no  additional 
punishment  exacted  from  them.  Moreover, 
no  system  of  forced  labor  is  likely  to  be  so- 
cUUy  construcUve.  They  have  been  punished 
eno>ugh. 

WILL  AMNESTT  CREATE  DISRESPECT  FOJl  THE  LAW? 

No,  It  Will  not.  Amnesty  does  not  do  away 
with  law.  Amnesty  Is  a  lawful  way  to  undo 
Injustices  and  destructive  hardships  created 
by  the  law.  Since  amnesty  Is  a  discretionary 
■^  act.  It  does  not  create  an  Incentive  for  others 
to  Ignore  or  violate  laws  with  Impunity,  be- 
cause In  the  ordinary  cour.se  of  events  crimi- 
nals cannot  routinely  espect  amnesty  or  par- 
don. But  after  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  amnesty 
would  enhance  a  .sense  that  the  law  Is  not 
an  Instrument  of  repression  against  those 
who  act  non-vlolently  in  the  light  of  their 
conscientious  commitments. 

BOitX  PEOPLE  MAY  WONDER.  WU.L  AMNESl  Y  DLS- 
HONOR  THOSE  WHO  FOUGHT  AND  DrE.D  IN  VIET 
N'AM? 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  produced  nelUier  vic- 
tory nor  honor.  It  produced  only  victims — in 
Southeast  Asia  and  In  America.  Tbooe  who 
served  In  the  war,  those  who  were  wounded, 
and  those  who  died  were  victims  of  the  war. 
Just  as  thoee  who  went  to  Jail  or  Ihto  under- 
ground life  or  into  esaie  were  vk:tliuized  by  It. 
Most  men  who  were  ordered  to  fight  as- 
sumed that  they  had  an  obllgatum  to  follow 
tb»  government's  orders.  Some  were  eager 
to  do  so.  They  did  not  act  dishonorably  or 
unoourageouAiy  by  obeying.  At  theaame  time, 
those  who  thought  the  war  Immoral  and  Il- 
legal showed  extraordinary  courage  by  defy- 
ing the  power  of  the  United  SUtee  Govern- 
ment. 

HX&K  IS   WHAT   NEEDS   TO  BE   DONE  TO   OBTAIN 
UNCOWDmONAL     AMNESTT 

A.  Confront  your  elected  officials  on  this 
Issue. 

B.  Obtain  and  publicize  information  about 
war  reslsters  and  amnesty  through  personal 
contacts,  the  nvedla,  meetings,  aim  the  like. 

C.  Arrange  fcM:  public  a^nd  organizational 
meetings  on  amnesty. 

D.  IdentUy  the  lamUles  of  war  reslsters  in 
your  community  and  help  them  organize  into 
an  outspoken  and  visible  part  of  t&e  amnesty 
movement  la  conjunction  with  vsterans.  ex- 
prlsoners  of  war.  Gold  Star  Paihllies,  and 
ther   war   victims   who  support  axnneety. 

E.  Establish  and  maintain  coijtact  with 
the  American  and  exile  organlzattpns  (civic, 
religious,  peace,  etc.)  that  work  for  universal 
and  unconditional  amnesty. 

P.  Urge  your  local  community  groups, 
chiu-chea,  organizations,  legislative  bodies 
and  the  like  to  adopt  resolutions  In  support 
of  unconditional  amnesty,  and  send  these 
resolutions  to  the  press,  to  your  \(fashington 
representatives  and  to  the  Predident  and  all 
p      of  your  elected  officials. 

G.  Circulate   petitions  for   amnesty. 

H.  Urge  your  local  newspaper,  .radio  and 
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television  stations  to  make  space  and  time 
available  for  discussions  of  amnesty. 

I.  Make  amnesty  part  of  your  political  plat- 
form If  you  are  seeking  political  office. 

FACTS    AND    nCURES 

Meu   convicted   of   Draft  violations 

during  the  Viet  Nam  Era , 8.400 

Number  of  prciecutlons  pending  at, 

tlie  Department  of  Justice 40,000 

Nuaibcr  of  Draft  Indictments  pend- 

lug    6.700 

Dfserlcrs  "At  Large" 45,000 

Number  of  men  deserting  from  the 
Military  per  year  during  the 
height  of  the  Viet  Njim  War 150,000 

"vlcu  m  Exile  abroad 55,000 

Court-Martl.iy  Convictions     during 

Viet  Nam  Era ._.  COO,  000 

Number  of  Viet  Nam  Era  Veteraiw 
with  le^s  than  honorable  dis- 
charges     500,000 

Most  recent  case  of  amnesty  being  granted 
to  a  convicted  felon — Splro  T.  Agnew,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
former  Governor  of  Maryland. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference at  this  very  moment  officially  re- 
quests of  you  to  use  your  resources  and  in- 
Huence.  and  to  do  all  within  your  power  to 
bring  about  the  passage  of  Legislation  (or 
force  the  President  to  use  his  executive 
powers)  that  will  grant  AMNESTT  to  these 
innocent  men  who  are  facing  many  years  in 
prison  because  they  refused  to  participate  in 
the  Illegal,  immoral  and  unconstitutional 
Vlet-Nam  War  and  also  those  who  did  fight 
courageously  in  the  war  but  were  given  less 
than  honorable  discharges. 

These  men  .stood  up  for  freedom.  Now  It  is 
time  for  us  to  stand  up  for  them.  We  need 
YOU  to  help  us  win  this  victory.  Will  you? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  cooper- 
ation. 

Ralph  David  AsEJiNATHr, 

President. 


April 
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JUSTICE  DELAYED  IS  JUSTICE 
DENIED 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stanley 
Tolliver  Is  a  friend  (rf  mine,  a  highly 
respected  lawyer  and  a  long-time  fighter 
for  civil  rights.  He  Is  also  the  only  black 
lawyer  to  have  been  involved  In  the  de- 
fense of  Kent  State  students  Indicted  for 
riot  In  the  tragic  events  of  May  1970.  As 
the  result  of  his  tireless  efforts,  his 
client,  Thomajs  D.  Miller,  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  second  degree  riot. 

Recently,  eight  National  Guardsmen 
were  Indicted  for  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  the  four  Kent  State  students 
who  were  slain,  and  for  the  others  who 
were  injured.  On  the  occasion  of  those 
indictments,  Mr.  Tolliver  issued  a  state- 
ment with  which  I  agree  completely,  and\ 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues : 

Cleveland.  Ohio, 

April  1,  1974. 

As  one  of  the  lawjers  who  was  involved 
In  the  defense  of  the  persons  Indicted  for 
crime  In  the  Kent  State  Incident.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  old  law  axiom:  "Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied." 

The  recent  Indictment  by  the  Federal 
Court  UlUBtrates  thU  point.  President  Nixon's 
Commiasion  on  Campus  Violence  and  Unrest 
recommended  this  action  several  years  ago, 


vet  the  indictments  were  returned  only  a  fev.' 
days  ago.  This  Is  Justice  Delayed. 

The  same  ccmmlsslon  found  the  killing?^ 
of  black  students  at  Jackson  State  Collei-p 
by  local  police  to  be  unjustified,  but  no  in- 
dictments were  returned. 

Black  students  were  also  killed  at  Southern 
University.  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and  at  South 
Carolina  State  at  Orangeburg,  but  there  still 
are  no  indictments  Issued.  This  is  JuAice 
Denied. 

The  lesson  that  America  must  learn  Is 
that  so  long  as  it  tolerates  Southern  Uulver- 
.siiles.  South  Carolina  States,  and  Jack.^on 
States,  there  will  be  further  Kent  States,  tol- 
erated or  not. 


TR.'^GIC  MILESTONE  REACHED 
IN  NORTH  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN*   I  UK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVEO 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragic 
nulestone  was  reached  this  past  week- 
end as  the  death  toll  reached  1,000  from 
the  sectarian  violence  which  has  dev- 
a.stated  Northern  Ireland.  The  kill- 
ings of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
of  soldiers  and  innocent  children  con- 
tinues as  a  way  of  life  in  this  troubled 
nation.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that 
an  alternative  to  violence  can  begin  to 
be  practiced  but  unless  we  find  it  soon, 
these  1,000  dead  are  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed  by   countless   thousands   more. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert  an 
article  which  was  piinted  in  the  April 
edition  of  Triumph  magazine  entitled 
"North  Iieland,  Why  the  Violence?": 

North  Ikeland:  Wht  th«  Violenck? 

A  short  time  ago.  Triumph  received  a  re- 
port from  Father  Denis  Paul,  a  pacifist  prle.st 
who  watches  closely  the  fate  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Father  Paul 
condemns  all  violent  acts — whether  of  the 
British  army.  Ulster  Protestants  or  the  IRA. 
But  his  unswerving  dedication  to  the  peace 
of  Christ  does  not  allow  him  to  avert  his  ga^e 
from  the  essentially  violent  and  vicious  po- 
litical and  social  milieu  that  Britain  has 
maintained  in  the  North's  Six  Counties  in 
collaboration  with  her  loyalists.  The  follow- 
ing condensation  of  the  report  from  Belfast 
is  one  case  hlstojy  of  such  Institutionalized 
violence: 

Newtownabbe^  .was  .  .  .  formed  In  1958 
from  seven  old  villages  and  a  number  of 
post-World  War  II  housing  estates  on  ^e 
north  side  of  Belfast.  .  .  . 

Up  to  1969  there  was  one  Catholic  parish 
covering  the  whole  area.  In  that  year,  due 
to  the  rapid  increase  In  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  area,  the  parish  was  divided 
iuto  five  new  parishes.  These  were: 

Whitehouse,  4,000;  Greencastle,  3,500; 
Whlteabbey,  2,400;  Glengormley,  3,200. 

St.  Gerard's  (Antrim  Road),  1,600. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  these  numbers 
were  increasing,  espedaly  in  Whlteabbey  and 
Glengormley  which  are  dveloplng  areas.  In 
1968  Catholics  formed  about  38%  of  the  total 
population.  The  expectations  were  that  this 
percentage  would  increase.  .  .  . 

The  position  in  1974  is: 

Whitehouse.  1.800;  Greencaatle,  3,100; 
Whlteabbey,   1,300;   Glengormley,  5,500. 

St.  Gerard's  (AntrUn  Road),  1,860. 

Catholics  now  form  about  22%  of  the  total 
population  of  Newtownabbey. 

Why  are  Catholics  leaving? 


ApHl  22,  1974' 


CathoUcs    are    leaving    Whlteabbey    and 
[Whitehouse]  for  two  reasons:  intimidation 
and  fear  of  being  assassinated. 
J.  intimidation 

Until  comparatively  recently,  most  of  those 
wiio  left  were  either  actually  intimidated,  or 
reared  that  they  would  be,  due  to  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  Intimidation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  area.'  Protestsait  extremist 
groups  such  as  the  UVP,  UFF,  UDA,  LAW 
and  Tartans  are  particularly  strong  In  the 
(.li.strlct.  Prom  time  to  time  members  of  the 
UDA  In  paramilitary  dress  patrol  openly  .  .  . 
without  Interference  by  the  security  forces 
I  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  and  the  British 
army].  Catholics  have  sometimes  been  im- 
prisoned behind  UDA  barricades.  Catholic 
homes  have  been  petrol -Ijombed.  Young 
Catholics  frequently  have  been  stabbed  and 
beaten.  .  .  . 

The  following  extract  from  an  as  yet  un- 
published report  of  the  Committee  Relations 
Commission  Indicates  the  attitude  oi  the 
police  in  the  area: 

'Definite  sympathies  with  the  UDA  have 
come  to  light  in  our  Investigations.  The  loy- 
alist outlook  of  certain  members  of  the  RUC 
at  Whlteabbey  and  York  Road  colors  their 
perception.  Judgment  and  response  In  dealing 
with  intimidation  and  Its  attendant  prob- 
lem.-." 

2.    ASSASSINATION 

In  recent  weeks  there  is  alarming  evidence 
of  an  organized  campaign  to  assassinate 
Catholics  In  the  Newtownabbey  area.  The  fol- 
lowing [partial]  diary  of  events  supports  this 
belief. 

December  4,  197:; 

Catholic  home  in  Greymount  Drive, 
Greencastle,  petrol -bombed.  Father  escaped 
through  the  back  door;  mother,  son,  and 
daughter  Jumped  from  an  upstairs  wi:.dow. 
All  liospltalized  for  burns.  ... 
January  8,  1974 

Two  Catholic  families  In  Clonbegg  Drive, 
Rathcoole,  petrol-bombed. 

January  31,  1974 
Gunmen   robbed   a   group   of    13    workers 
who   were    playing   cards    in    their    hut    at 
lunch   time.  .  .  .  Two   Catholics   were   shot 
dead.  .  .  . 

February  11,  1974 

A  carload  of  five  Catholics  from  the  Brawn- 
more  area  of  Greencastle  was  ambushed  as 
It  arrived  at  the  Abbey  Meat  factory,  Glen- 
ville  Road,  Whlteabbey,  at  7:56  A.M.  Thomas 
Donaghy,  16,  was  killed;  Margaret  McErlena, 
18,  Is  still  critically  ill  in  the  hospital;  Alice 
Hughes,  less  seriously  injured.  Is  also  In  the 
hospital.  The  UFP  .  .  .  claimed  respon<?lbility 
lor  the  shooting. . . . 

February  12,    1974 

About  midnight,  shots  were  fired  into  the 
Poland  home  at  Downpatrick  Green,  Monks- 
town.  A  bullet  was  found  in  the  mattress  on 
which  a  young  chUd  was  sleeping.  The  Po- 
land family  and  another  Catholic  family  left 
the  area  the  next  day.  .  .  . 

The  security  forces  are  not  following  an 
impartial  line  In  stamping  out  terrorism.  It 
is  particularly  noticeable  that  in  [majority] 
Protestant  areas  like  Newtownabbey,  where 
the  RUC  can  patrol  freely,  extremist  groups 
have  a  free  band  to  intimidate  and  assassi- 
nate Catholics.  On  February  15,  1974,  a  re- 
porter wrote  in  the   [Belfast]  News  Letter: 

"Why  choose  Newtownabbey  for  the  butch- 
ery? One  theory  Is  that  the  random  attacks 
on  Roman  Catholics  within  the  60,000  popu- 
lation sire  aimed  at  driving  them  out  of  the 
area." 

Unless  the  security  fZfrces,  particularly  the 
RUC,  change  their  present  policy,  the  assas- 
sins will  succeed  in  their  objective. 
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SHOULD  OIL  BE  PROFITABLE? 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  stiU 
much  interest  in  the  economics  of  oil  and 
energy  production  with  attention  being 
focused  on  the  causes  of  the  energy  crisis. 
And,  as  expected,  there  is  wide  variation 
of  opinion  and  thought  on  this  matter. 
The  May  1974- issue  of  the  Alternative 
contains  an  article  on  oil  economics  by 
Alan  Reynolds  which  I  think  would  be 
interesting  reading  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alternative,  May  19741 

Should  On.  Bu  Pbofitable? 

(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

/r  !.i  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  ignorance 
that  it  is  directed  by  insolent  passion. — ££2- 
mund  Burke  {1777) 

You  already  know  the  story.  Oil  companies 
created  the  short^c  to  drive  up  prices,  push 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  through,  soften  en- 
vironmenlial  roadblocks,  and  weed-out  those 
pesky  Independents.  That  Is,  big  oil  cut  sup- 
plies to  increase  supplies,  and  raised  prices 
to  squeeze  competitors.  "There  are  some," 
WTOte  Brit  Hume  (Jack  Anderson's  Sancho 
Panza) ,  "who  believe  the  major  oil  companies 
conspired  to  bring  about  these  results."  The 
Oil  majors  "wallowed  in  profits,"  added  Time, 
"after-tax  earnings  at  Exxon  in  the  third 
quarter,  for  example,  soared  80  per  cent." 
Such  profit  increases,  reports  the  National 
Obsert^er,  "set  off  a  wave  of  criticism  from 
lawmakers  concerned  that  the  industry  may 
be  reaping  a  windfall  from  the  hardships  of 
millions  of  citizens." 

But  third  quarter  profits  obviously  had  no 
bearing  on  the  oil  crunch,  which  wasn't  even 
announced  until  the  fourth  quarter.  To  Imply 
that  third  quarter  profits  resulted  from 
scarcity  ignores  the  fact  that  unit  sales  of 
the  big  seven  oil  companies  were  up  6  percent 
m  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973.  Exxon's 
80  percent  gain  In  the  third  quarter  was  well 
above  the  46  percent  average  for  the  "seven 
sisters.','  Taking  the  first  nine  months  of  1973 
as  a  whole,  Exxon's  profits  rose  59  percent 
above  the  level  of  a  year  before,  and  sales 
were  up  40  percent.  Note  that  this  compares 
with  a  93  percent  profit  Increase  for  the  New 
York  Times  during  the  same  period,  and  57 
percent  for  the  Washington  Post.  The  broker- 
age house  of  Wagenseller  &  Durst  compared 
the  return  on  stockholder  equity  of  eleven  oil 
majors  with  the  combined  return  of  ABC, 
CBS,  the  New  York  Times.  Time,  Times  Mir. 
ror,  and  the  Washington  Post.  The  result: 
14.7  percent  for  oil,  22  percent  for  the  oil 
critics. 

The  percentage  increase  game  was  played 
again  in  the  fourth  quarter,  but  one  had  to 
be  even  more  selective.  I  don't  recall  any 
headlines  about  the  fact  that  Standard  of 
Ohio's  profits  were  down  40  percent.  Signifi- 
cantly, Sohlo  ranks  first  among  oil  companies 
in  domestic  reserves  per  dollar  of  common 
stock.   So   much   for   self-sufficiency. 

Many  oil  companies  continued  to  do  well, 
however,  and  Exxon's  profits  maintained  that 
59  percent  lead.  Booming  profits  were  com- 
mon in  1973,  partly  because  everything  ex- 
pressed In  dollars  went  up  (dollars  expressed 
m  terms  of  everything  went  down) .  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  attributes  42  percent 
of  the  Increase  in  pretax  profits  of  nonfinan- 
cial  corporations  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1973  to  "Inventory  profit" — i.e.,  the  effect  of 
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Inflation  to.  raising  the  value  of  Inventories. 
Profits  last  year  were  generally  exaggerated 
and  overtaxed  because  of  temporary  Inven- 
tory profits,  depreciation  being  allowed  only 
on  the  preinflatlon  costs  of  machinery,  and 
the  general  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  buck.  George  Terborgh  has  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly, and  found  that  after-taxprofits  of 
nonfinancial  corporations,  expressed  in  1965 
dollars,  fell  from  $36.1  billion  In  1965  to  $18.6 
billion  In  1973.  Adjusted  retained  earnings, 
after  paying  dividends,  fell  from  $19.2  billion 
to  $2.1  bUlion — which  is  surely  a  major  ex- 
planation for  the  widespread  "failure"  of  in- 
dustries to  inveot  enough  to  eliminate  short- 
ages. 

With  this  in  mind,  It  is  not  as  easy  to  be 
i'p=ct  because  Del  Monte's  profits  were  up 
82.5  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter,  or  because 
U.S.  Steel's  profits  were  up  91.1  percent,  not 
to  mention  MGM  (profits  up  289  percent — I 
told  you  not  to  mention  It) . 

But  percentage  Increases  convey  no  In- 
Jormation  whatsoever.  My  weight  Is  up  25 
percent^— am  I  fat  or  thin?  My  Income  rose 
100  percent  in  two  years — am  I  rich  or  poor? 
In  the  New  York  'Times  (January  13,  1974  i 
Tom  Wicker  reported  that  Occidental  Petro- 
leum had  a  417  percent  Increase  In  net  profit* 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1973.  What  watnt 
mentioned  Is  the  fact  that  Occidental's  1972 
profits  were  only  four-tenths  of  one  perceiii 
of » sales,  and  that  Occidental's  petroleum 
operations  are  almost  entirely  oversea?!. 
Gulf's  1972  profits  were  a  modest  3.2  percent 
of  sales,  so  they  too  showed  a  sizeable  (79 
percent)  increase.  Tom  Wicker  even  managed 
to  get  a  column  out  of  being  outraged  abotu 
Gulf's  best  quarter. 

If  oil  is  so  profitable,  one  would  exi>ect 
critics  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth-i 
are.  Tliere  are  more  than  enough  critics  to 
drive  the  stock  prices  sky-high.  But  Exxon  .^ 
stock  rose  only  8  percent  last  year,  Mobil  a 
fell  28  percent,  and  Texaco's  fell  22  percent. 
These  are  the  oil  companies  with  the  high- 
est profit  gains  In  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
apparent  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  stock  purchases  are  geared  to  future 
earnings,  not  to  the  recent  past. 

Before  we  get  into  the  prospects  for  oU 
profits,  several  complications  should  be 
mentioned.  First,  most  multinationals  sell 
more  abroad  than  they  do  here.  A  sizable 
part  of  last  year's  "windfall"  (atoout  30  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  Texaco's  foreign 
earnings)  was  due  to  the  effect  of  dollar 
devaluation  on  foreign  currencies  held  by 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Exxon's  59  percent 
profit  gain  translates  Into  an  83  percent 
gain  In  earnings  from  over  100  foreign 
countries,  and  a  16  percent  gain  In  the 
United  States.  Only  16  percent  of  Exxon's 
production  and  32  percent  of  its  sales  are 
from  the  United  States.  Texaco  earned  65 
percent  of  its  profits  abroad,  and  had  only 
a  3.6  percent  gain  In  profits  frc«n  U.S. 
operations.  Most  European  governments  at- 
tracted ample  supplies,  and  cut  demand,  by 
letting  gasoline  prices  rise  by  about  as  much 
as  the  total  price  here  (the  U.S.  price  If  you 
subtract  excise  taxes,  Is  still  about  the  same 
as  for  distilled  water).  The  "socialist" "gov- 
ernment of  West  Germany  relied  completely 
on  a  free-market  solution,  and  now  faces  tlie 
highest  growth  and  lowest  inflation  in  « 
Europe.  Italy,  like  the  United  States,  tried 
"tougli"  (stupid)  price  controls,  and  thti.s 
drained  the  blood  from  its  economy.  No  other 
country  has  matched  our  Insanity  In  allocat- 
ing fuel  according  to  "priorities"  (favorit- 
ism) and  1972  use. 

Second,  with  all  the  loose  talk  about  big 
fish  swallowing  little  fish,  it  Isn't  widely 
noticed  that  the  big  fish  are  foreign :  Burmah 
Oil  (London  Exchange)  acquired  Signal,  the 
half-nationalized  British  Petroleum  com- 
pany will  soon  have  a  controlling  chunk  of 
Sohlo.  "I  don't  think  that  we  should  be  xm- 
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necessarily  pressuring  multinational  corpo- 
rations that  are  based  here,"  warna  Attorney 
General  William  Saxbe.  "theylJ  Jiist  base 
someplace  else.  They'll  have  to."  With  hug« 
national  oil  companies  developing  In  moat 
of  the  oil  rich  nations,  current  congressional 
proposals  could  help  translate  the  names  ol 
the  biggest  companies  into  .\rablc  or  SpanLsh. 
If  we  levy  stiff  U.S.  taxes  on  oil  produced  and 
sold  abroad,  that  would  put  U.S.  multina- 
tionals at  an  enormous  disadvantage  In  com- 
petition with  foreign-based  giants  like 
British  Petroleum  and  Roj-al  Dutch  Shell. 
If  we  keep  domestic  crude  at  half  the  price 
of  foreign  crude  (Henry  Jacksen'a  brain- 
storm), foreign  producers  will  be  a^le  to 
attract  the  lion's  share  cf  equipment  iuid 
expertise.  : 

Third,  the  oil  companies  don^  Jiist  .soil 
oil.  Cities  Service  and  Continental  Oil  are 
definitely  conglomerates:  Sohto,  Continen- 
tal, and  Occidental  own  very  sizable  U.S. 
coal  companies;  Gulf  operates  th?  new  town 
of  Reston,  Virginia,  and  Is  conslderln^r 
buying  RlngUng  Brothers-Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus.  In  view  of  the  threats  at  national- 
ization, even  here,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  more  and  more  oil  coijipanles  to 
move  out  of  oil  and  Into  other  fields.  That 
would  certainly  be  my  advice  to  the  oil 
majors — tf  they  must  stay  In  countries  where 
they  arent  welcome,  like  the  United  States. 
There's  enough  risk  In  the  oil  business  with- 
out adding  political  caprice. 

Fourth,  the  enormous  size  of  the  industry 
simply  means  that  people  choose  to  buy  a 
lot  of  their  producr.i.  U.S.  TVcws  <fr  World 
Report  says,  "The  oil  bu.'jlness  Is  huge  .  . 
Its  total  profits  are  larger  thsni  for  any 
other  Industry."  Tom  Wicker  complaiii.s 
that  "Exxon  recently  announced  the  largest 
annual  profit  ever  earned  by  any  industrial 
company."  These  statements  hale  no  eco- 
nomic significance  whatsoever;  both  are 
logically  compatible  with  Inadeqviate  profits, 
or  with  the  absence  of  a  dominant  firm  wlth- 
lu  thlfi  large  international  market. 

These  caveats  aside,  the  oil  companion  defi- 
nitely did  earn  "windfall"  and  "excess"  prof- 
Its  in  1973.  When  Inventories  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  low  price,  and  rising  demand  al- 
lows these  inventories  to  be  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  result  Is  an  unanticipated  "wind- 
fall." U  the  outcome  had  been  widely  anti- 
cipated. It  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
purchase  the  Inventories  at  a  low  price.  This 
l3  why  windfalls  are,  by  definition,  ephe- 
meral. When  the  oil  companies  go  to  re- 
plenish their  Inventories,  all  concerned — ' 
from  foreign  governments  to  domestic  la- 
borers— will  get  a  piece  of  the  action.  Costs 
wlU  rise  to  eliminate  the  wlndXaU.  Yet  those 
who  are  talking  about  tajdng-awa^  the  wind- 
fall profits  (windfalls  to  governments  are  ap- 
parently oJc.)  are  not  talking  about  1973 
^profits,  but  about  1974  and  beyond. 

Pew  Investment  advisers  are  confident  that 
oil  company  profits  are  secure,  and  most 
are  suggesting  Investmg  In  companies  that 
supply  the  oil  companies  (e.g.,  by  building 
refineries) .  This  Indicates  that  costs  are 
expected  to  rl-^e  more  than  revenues.  About  a 
fourtfi  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  refinery,  for 
example.  Is  fuel  to  run  its  boilers:  Ironically, 
this  fuel  Is  usually  Imported  from  'Venezuela, 
and  the  cost  has  soared.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  1974  oil  Indu-stry  profits  on  U.S.  opera- 
tions win  be  as  high,  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
or  equity,  as  In  1973.  Total  dollar  profits  will 
drop  sharply  If  federal  allocation  and  price 
controls  keep  US.  refineries  from  drawing 
foreign  oil  away  from  Europe's  relwtlvely  free 
markets.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  demonol- 
opy.  It  Is  very  hard  to  make  as  rruich  money 
on  a  much  smaller  volume. 

"Excess"  profits  seems  to  mean  above  the 
average  for  either  the  industry  or  nation. 
George  Shultz,  my  fdvorite  treasury  secre- 
tary, figures  that  the  rate  of  return  for 
twenty-two  large  oil  compaiUe.s  a'veraped  15.1 
percent  in  1973.  Ihat  compares  with  10.9  per- 
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cent  f»r  those  companies  In  the  previous  dec- 
ade, attd  about  13  percent  for  all  manufac- 
turing in  1973.  Thus.  oU  profits,  at  least  for 
these  twenty-two  firms,  were  clearly  "exces- 
sive." Of  course.  It  Isn't  too  hard  to  beat  the 
industry's  own  average  return  on  equity, 
which  fell  each  year  from  12.5  percent  in  1967 
to  8.7  percent  In  1972,  and  was  u.sual!y  below 
the  average  for  manufacturing. 

Now  while  windfall  profits  from  devalua- 
f'on  or  Inflation  are  Ju.st  a  lucky  break,  ex- 
cp.<!8  profits  are  the  stuff  that  spark,  fuel,  and 
lubricate  our  economy.  Even  in  a  hypotheti- 
cal statloi»ary  equilibrium,  some  profits  mvist 
be  above  average  to  compensate  lor  risk.  Ex- 
cess losses  also  serve  the  vital  function  of 
telUng  capital  and  labor  to  -wifh  to  new 
lecliuiques  or  products. 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  PROFITS  TO  IWFSTiVltNT 
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Note-  Direct  taxes  (foreign  anJ  ilomciiic)  e«ceeded  net  in- 
come in  e.eiy  yi;<ir  iini.e  1967.  About  55  percent  ot  capital  an'J 
exiilaidtcry  ex;'etiJi!u(es  «eie  in  the  United  Stales  in  19/3. 

Yet  Congress  wovild,  on  a  dare,  tax  away 
excess  profits  and  subsidize  excess  losses 
(e.g.,  Lockheed,  Fenn  Central).  "We  should 
consider  taxing  excessive  profits  wherever 
they  occur,"  says  Senator  Jenuiugs  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia,  "not  only  petroleum 
or  energy  companies,  but  across  the  board 
and  throughout  Industry."  The  underlying 
notion  18  to  level  every  firm  up  or  down  to 
a  "fair  return" — a  variant  of  the  "Just  price." 
To  the  degree  that  thla  Is  tried,  and  It  has 
been,  resources  are  immobilized  and  en- 
trepreneurshlp  Is  stifled  (congresameu  should 
be  required  to  read  Israel  Klrzner's  Coinpe- 
tition  &  Entrepreneurship) .  Profits  must  be 
free  to  deviate  from  the  norm,  because  such 
devlatlona  are  signals  for  capital  to  mo\e 
from  loeers  to  winners. 

Resources  can  be  devoted  to  current  con- 
sumption (m&klng  food  or  fuel)  or  to  ex- 
panding capacity  for  future  production 
(making  fertilizer  plants  or  refineries). 
Liand,  labor,  and  machinery  can't  be  doing 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  Tax  and  mon- 
etary policies  encourage  consumption  and 
Indebtedness,  while  many  govemme-it  pol- 
icies discourage  or  even  penalize  saving  and 
private  Investment.  Banks,  for  example, 
aren't  allowed  to  offer  more  than  about  6 
percent  Interest  to  small  savers — even  during 
a  9  percent  Inflation.  The  flood  of  govern- 
ment bonds  Is  a  drain  on  the  private  capital 
market — not  a  "fiscal  stlmulu«."  The  result 
of  this  sort  of  thing  Is  that  people  have  the 
dollars  and  desire  to  buy  more  than  can  be 
produced. 

Given  this  shortage  of  capital,  which  In- 
vestment adviser  T.  J.  Holt  estimates  at  $75 
blUlou,  we  should  nonetheless  want  to  see  a 
sizable  chunk  being  attracted  to  oil  and  other 
goods  that  are  getting  scarce  and  therefore 
profitable.  John  Wliiegar  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan's Energy  Economics  Division  estimates 
that  even  tlie  1973  oil  profits  will  fall  short 
"by  more  than  a  billion  dollars"  of  meeting 
capital  needs.  Between  1970  and  1085,  says 
Wlnegar,  the  petroleum  Industry  will  need 
$1.36  trillion  to  keep  up  with  demand— 
which  Implies  an  annual  earnings  growth  of 
18  percent.  Banks  tuna  out  some  "  pretty 
scholarly  research,  a.s  a  service  to  their  ctis- 
tomers     (banks,    like    all    Industries    where 


competition  Is  banned,  compete  In  frillFj, 
But  "asking  Chase's  view  of  oil  company 
profits."  according  to  John  Lee  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Is  like  asking  Herbert  Sttli.'s 
opUilon  of  President  Nixon's  budget  mes- 
sage, rime  said  something  equally  cute,  and 
equally  libelous,  implying  that  It's  all  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and  bank  opinions  are  loo 
bla.'^ed  to  dererve  serious  consideration.  Tf 
one  mnst  reduce  matters  so,  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  oil  companies  ca;i't 
fin.ince  operations  out  of  profits,  they  bor- 
row fi-ora  banks.  Banks  do  control  a  lot  of 
oil  stock  ( throui^h  pension  funds  and  the 
like),  but  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  switch  to 
sometlilng  more  profitable,  like  soft  drinks. 

The  other  side  of  keeping  some  profits 
down,  as  we  noted,  is  keeping  others  up. 
Federal  Enerpy  Office  favoritism  for  Indus- 
tries that  u  .e  a  lot  of  energy  Is  a  serious  ob- 
.struction  to  necessary  adjustments.  Tlio 
rationale,  as  always,  is  to  "save  Jobs."  Ui-.t 
industries  that  use  a  lot  of  energy  don't  use 
a  lot  of  labor.  Energy-Intensive  Industries 
•-'lould  not  be  artlfically  Insulated,  throuph 
"priority"  allocations,  from  resource  scarcitr. 
If  they  can't  bid  oil  away  from  competin;; 
uses,  that  m.eans  consumers  prefer  the  other 
u.ses — Including  driving  their  cars.  This  isn't 
an  either /or  decision,  but  a  matter  of  mar- 
ginal adjvtstments:  a  decline  In  the  use  cf 
plastic  containers  and  aluminum  beer  cans, 
an  Increase  In  the  use  of  cotton  textiles  In- 
Kte.-\d  of  polyester. 

Ecoloi.;*.st  Barry  Commoner  wrote  a  column 
entitled.  "Profit  Motive  Is  Root  of  Our 
Crises.  '  He  reasons  that  "as  power  has  been 
in-^reas  nply  introduced  there  has  been  a 
comparable  dccrea.se  In  labor  needed  .  .  . 
Ihu",  as  power  productivity  declined  |.<:!fl, 
labor  productivity  IncreMeir  .  .  .  Profits  de- 
pend on  labor  productj^y."  The  conchi- 
flou  Is  absolutely  ■«Tong,  of  course.  Profits 
depend  on  the  dlTerenee  between  how  much 
monev  you  take  In  and  how  much  you  spend. 
I.oiv  labor  productivity  can  be  very  profitable 
if  wages  are  also  low  (e.g.,  Hong  Kungi. 
Firms  substituted  energy  for  labor  partly  be- 
cause energy  hase  been  cheaper  (not  that 
one  C!>.n  me.ke  paint  out  of  labor  alone). 
Labor  has  been  relatively  costly  because 
"labor"  productivity  rose,  which  In  turn  Is 
largely  dtie  to  the  use  of  energy-usine 
machines.  Commoner's  theory  would  lead  ore 
to  believe  that  labor  productivity  (and  real 
wages)  should  fall,  and  that  we  should  sub- 
stitute human  for  nonhuman  energy — a 
strange  conclxislon  Indeed.  As  energy  costs 
rise,  events  may  follow  Commoner's  prescrip- 
tion. But  It  Is  Incredible  to  claim  that  only 
profits  would  be  affected.  Tin  real  motivation 
behind  the  use  of  energy  is  the  desire  to  have 
more  goodies  with  less  work.  That's  the  defi- 
nition  of    an   Increase   In   the   real   wage. 

As  an  Illustration  of  his  theory.  Com- 
moner complains  that  "we  now  use  .  .  . 
high -compression  smog-generating  engines 
Instead  of  low -compression  smog-free  en- 
gines." Commoner  must  own  a  very  old  car. 
Since  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  cars  ha^e 
had  Inefficient  low -compression  engines  with 
elaborate  smog  devices,  and  these  changes 
have  Increased  gasoline  consumption  by  some 
300,000  barrels  a  day.  That  may  be  a  neces- 
sary cofit  of  reasonable  air  quality,  though 
even  Congress  Is  having  doubts,  but  it  is 
hardly  a  result  of  the  "profit  motive."  Ne.v 
models  are  carrying  an  extra  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  of  costly  bumpers,  which  lew- 
would  voluntarily  pay  for,  and  this  too  cut.5 
mileage.  More  than  half  the  new  cars  sold 
are  compact  or  mini,  but  they  don't  get  bet- 
ter mileage  than  a  1954  Cadillac. 

I  have  been  accused  of  simply  making  "a 
concise  .summary  of  the  oil  Industry's  ar- 
guments," and  favoring  "artificial  devices 
which  interfere  with  the  free-market 
mechanisms"  (Brit  Hume,  the  New  York 
Timcf!  .',Taga~ine.  January  6.  1974).  So.  I  will 
!!OW  dpmon.=trate  the  proper  way  to  attack 
the  oil  Industry.  First.  I  have  always  openly 
oiiposcd     oil     import     quotas,     and     would 


haT»  few  objections  to  eliminating  deple- 
tion aUowutces  on  new  wells.  But  it  seems 
sUly  to  blsme  Bpeclal-lnterest  legislation 
on  th«  special  Interests  raUier  than  on  (a) 
the  mixed  economy  which  allows  such  things, 
and  (b)  oomipt  and  foolish  legislation.  Sec- 
ond, the  oU  Industry  wrongly  blames  high 
consumption  on  naughty  consumers  rather 
than  on  low  prices.  Most  industry  spokesmen 
have  also  supported  goTemment  allocation 
(with  favoritism  to  big  business)  and  ration- 
ing, which  ts  hardly  the  essence  of  my  posi- 
tion. 1  hare  seen  few  things  that  I  disagreed 
with  more  strongly  than  an  obnoxious 
speech  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973:  "We  are  all  going  to  have  to 
really  tighten  our  energy  belts,"  said  Prank 
Ikard.  "This  will  means  .  .  .  fuels  alloca- 
tion, and  it  probably  will  mean  fuels  ration- 
ing .  .  .  But  any  rationing  program  must 
be  predicated  on  a  sound  priorities  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  Personal  comfort  below  the  prior- 
ity classes.  .  .  ."  Ugh.  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  a  bit  If  the  scoundrels  were  behind 
all  this  talk  about  federal  regulation,  since 
everyone  (except  Tom  Wicker)  knows  that's 
the  road  to  minimum  price  enforcement  and 
taxpayer  tinderwrltlng  of  losses  (e.g.  air- 
lines, trucbs,  railroads,  telephones,  stock 
brokers.  .  ./.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  regu- 
lated Inddstry  asking  to  be  deregulated? 
Okay,    one — natiu-al    gas — but    no    others. 

Third,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (February 
7.  1974)  notes  that  after-tax  profits  In  oil 
have  not  been  quite  as  high  as  elsewhere, 
despite  supi>osedly  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment. "So  far  as  we  can  see,"  says  the  Jour- 
nal, "the  only  possible  Interpretation  of  this 
Is  that  profit  margins  In  tbe  oil  Industry 
har*  been  uader  caoBpeUtlve  pressure,  and 
because  ot  the  aaxoe  presaure  the  effect  al 
tax  iMvalu  ba*  been  paswd  along  in  lower 
prloM  to  the  oaaaujoer."  Well..  If  we  knew 
for  sure  that  the  corporate  tax  was  com- 
pletely shifted  to  consumers,  rather  than  also 
owning  out  of  stockholder  Income  and  funds 
available  for  growth,  then  we  might  be  able 
to  say  that  reductions  In  the  corporate 
tax  only  benefit  consumers.  But  tax  subsidies, 
and  direct  subsidies,  are  usually  at  least 
partly  capitalized  within  the  price  of  the 
favored  commodity. 

Thus,  tax  advantages  for  homeowners 
drive  up  the  price  of  houses  and  residential 
property.  Those  who  are  buying  at  thla  late 
date  get  no  net  advantage.  Making  munic- 
ipal bonds  tax-free  drives  up  their  prices 
and  lowers  the  yield.  Similarly,  when  the 
depletion  allowance  was  Introduced  in  I92S 
It  prestimably  Increased  the  price  of  oil  stock, 
and  attracted  producers  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  cut  the  mustard.  The  latter, 
after  all,  was  the  Intended  effect.  Among 
stockholders,  however,  only  those  who  got 
in  before  the  tax  break  would  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  It.  OonTeraely,  reducing  the  depleting 
allowance  In  1B69  Imposed  a  rather  unfair 
windfall  loss  on  those  who  bad  purchased 
stock  at  a  price  reflecting  any  tax  advantage. 
This  surely  contrtbuted  to  the  paucity  of 
Investmeat  capital  in  the  industry,  which  is 
sometimes  (e.g.,  by  Tom  Wicker)  called  a 
"fallurtt"  to  bmlid  sufficient  capacity.  Thus, 
while  manj  tax  breaks  may  have  been  a 
mistake  from  the  start,  they  are  not  easy  to 
get  rid  of. 

Finally,  the  mmiopoly  Issue  is  as  irrele- 
vant as  tt  Is  implausible.  "In  theory."  says 
S.  David  nreeman.  director  of  the  Ford 
Foundatton  Tnergy  Policy  Project,  "higher 
price*  will  net  only  daiupen  demand  but 
provide  the  Incentive  for  Increased  supply. 
This  is  true  if  an  industry  behaves  in  a 
competitive  manner.  But  is  ttiere  competition 
la  the  Ameriran  enei^  industry?"  Freeman 
doesn't  tetter  to  answer  the  question,  but 
it's  a  red  heirtag  anyway.  Once  a  monopoly 
has  found  the  wealth-tnaxlmlzlng  combina- 
ttoa  or  prloe  and  output,  it  responds  to 
changing  supply  and  demand  conditions  ex- 
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actly  as  a  competitive  firm  would.  If  that 
sounds  strange,  you  have  been  listening  to 
the  Big  Lie  too  often,  instead  of  browsing 
through  any  good  economics  text.  Try  Al- 
chlan  *  Allen's  Vniveraitjf  Economics  or  Ro- 
ger MUler's  EcoTiomics  Today.  A  hint:  If  the 
oU  Industry  could  increase  profits  by  cut- 
ting supply,  why  did  it  wait  until  1972-1973, 
to  do  so? 

Well,  these  are  complex  matters.  And  peo- 
ple are  talking  economics  even  when  they 
don't  realize  it.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  so  uniformly  poor,  especially  when 
conducted  by  natural  scientists  and  Jour- 
nalists. These  people  simply  don't  under- 
stand the  significance  of  statistics,  the  role 
of  profit,  or  the  nature  of  taxes  and  monop- 
olies. So  why  don't  they  have  the  decency 
and  humility  to  Just  shut  up? 


GILJ.IAN  OPPOSES  CANAL 
GIVEAWAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILViAN 


OF    NEW   YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  B^PRESEXT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  GILRL^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
convening  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  this  w-eek,  debate  over  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  is  still  an  issue.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  weakening  of  our 
sovereignty  in  that  critical  region  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States  has  been  labeled  an  aggressor  in 
many  parts  of  the  'world.  We  have  been 
'drpkrted  as  the  "ugly  Americans"  by 
many  of  oar  South  American  neighbors — 
wc  have  been  called  "unnecessary  inter- 
venors"  in  Southeast  Asia — and  that  we 
"cany  a  big  stick"  with  relation  to  our 
European  allies.  While  some  of  this  criti- 
cism may  in  some  instances  be  justified, 
the  growing  feeling  that  the  United 
States  should  isolate  itself  and  relax  Its 
presence  In  other  parts  of  the  world  is  a 
naive  assessment  of  our  role  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  leader, 
mandating  our  continuing  presence  in 
thase  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have 
most  at  stake. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  not  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  globe,  the  canal  and 
Canal  Zone  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
North  American  coastline.  The  canal's 
importance  to  us,  geographically,  mili- 
tarily, and  economically  Is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Historically,  the  1903  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  granted  the  United  States 
use  of  a  10-mile-wlde  zone  across  Pana- 
ma for  the  "construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protection"  of  a  canal. 

It  Is  most  important  that  we  bear  in 
mind  that  this  territory  Is  a  constitution- 
ally acquired  domain  of  the  United 
States,  our  Nation  having  paid  Panama 
for  this  grant  and,  in  addition,  the  United 
States  having  purchased  from  Individual 
property  owners  tiie  titles  to  all  privately 
owned  land  in  the  zone.  This  was  a  costly 
acquisition  which  has  become  more  ex- 
pensive through  the  years— it  is  estimated 
that  our  overall  investment  In  Panama 
ha'ving  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than 
$5  billion. 

Our  exclusi\'e  rights  to  the  zone  are 
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attributable  tc  the  initial  title,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  territory  and  the  recognition 
of  our  sovereignty  by  Colombia  which 
was  sovereign  in  the  isthmus  prior  to  the 
Panamanian  Revolution  of  1903. 

Rescinding  cur  sovereignty,  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  would  emasculate  our 
ability  to  defend  this  strategic  militar\- 
and  commercial  vantage  point. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  our  Nation'i5'') 
iiuernational  diplomacy  and  progress  ha.s  ' 
nourished.  We  have  made  tangible  gains 
in  our  relationships  with  formerly 
estranged  nations  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  been  effective  bargainers  in 
.'ome  very  delicate  negotiaiions.  But  our 
.'uccesses  in  international  poUcy  have  re- 
.^ulted  from  our  ability  to  deal  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  enhance 
and  continue  our  abihty  to  negotiate  by 
maintaining  our  strength.  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  that  means  retaining 
our  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Accordingly.  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  any  attempts  to  weaken  our  posi- 
tion in  Panama.  Maintaining  our  sov- 
ereigmty  in  the  zone  is  a  realistic  posture 
for  insuring  and  protecting  viability  of 
the  strategic  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


A  FCET  SPEAKS  OF  IMPE.\CHMENT 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

r    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

I.Ir.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  tliis  year.  Chairman  Rodino 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  spoke 
at  the  St.  John's  law  alumni  luncheon 
in  Brooklyn. 

His  remarks  on  tliis  occasion  were 
filled  with  insight,  not  only  Into  him- 
self and  what  he  must  bring  to  the  ter- 
ribly momentous  task  in  which  he  is 
involved  in  behalf  of  the  Nation  and 
its  constitutional  underpinnings,  but  in- 
sight into  the  process  of  impeachment. 
He  speaks  of  principles  that  men  must 
;  bring  to  the  founding  of  a  Nation — prin- 
ciples which  are  the  "bedrock"  upon 
which  civilization  stands. 

The  chairman  quotes  the  great  law- 
giver, Justinian,  whose  bas-reUef  pro- 
file is  displayed  in  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing: 

I  live  and  I  am  free  to  be  mvself,  tnider 
God,  and  Ju.st  law,  fairly  enforced — to  lire 
honorably,  to  injure  no  other  man.  to 
render  every  man  his  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  poetrj-,  the  art  to  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  so  devoted 
and  in  which  he  is  equally  practiced,  is 
by  its  nature  universal  and  transcend- 
ant — it  must  communicate  and  Instill  a 
sharing  of  a  spark  of  the  human  mind 
with  all  human  kind.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate in  having  Chairman  Rodino  con- 
ducting the  present  inquiry  and  pro- 
ceedings. His  understanding  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  are  blended  with 
the  stringent  intellectual  honesty  of  a 
poet,  with  the  sensitivity  of  a  homan  and 
humane  judge  of  man's  inconsistencies, 
and  with  an  acute  awareness  not  only  of 
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his   awesome   responsibilities   but   with 
history's  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  Chairman  Rodino's  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  vitally  signifi- 
cant remarks. 

Address  by  REPRESENTATivr  PfIeb  W. 

RoDiNo,  Ja. 

Judge  Re.  Colonel  Fronikes.  DeaO  Murphy, 

Reverend    Father    DlrvUi,    members    of    the 

famlty.      distinguished      graduates     of     St. 

John's,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  your 
warm  welcome.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  on  a  day  when  so  many  old  frlend.s  are 
getting  together  and  so  many  memories  are 
being  shared. 

My  own  law  school,  you  may  kipw.  was 
across  the  river,  the  Newark  L,aw  Schrool.  You 
know  it  today  as  Riitgers 

The  law  was  not  my  first  choice  as  a  life- 
time occupation.  I  had  .some  early."  Inclina- 
tions to  be  a  poet.  But  It  is  very  difficult  to  be 
a  successful  poet.  Some  of  you  may  have 
tried  It  and  know  what  I  mean.  It's  much 
easier  to  be  a  successful  lawyer  Recognizing 
that,  I  went  liito  law. 

Little  did  I  realize  that  following  that 
course  I  would  one  day  be  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committ.ee.  having  respon- 
sibility for  managing  the  first  vice  presi- 
dential sticcesslon  In  our  hLstory.  and  at  the 
same  time  being  responsible  for  management 
of  a  full-scale  presidential  Impeachment  In- 
quiry. Had  I  had  an  inkling  of  things  to 
come,  I  might  have  tried  a  little  harder  with 
my  poetry. 

On©  thing  I  have  learned  from  a  lifetime 
In  public  service  Is  that  the  people  who  serve 
In  Congress  and  In  the  White  House  are  quite 
mortal.  They  are  subject  to  ordinary  human 
strengths  and  weakne.sses  They  are  capable 
of  rising  to  Incredible  heights  of  wLsdom  and 
strength  and  accomplishment.  And  they  are 
capable  of  saying  the  most  stupid  things  and 
making  the  moet  awful  mistakes, 

"Vet,  while  public  officials  are  very  human, 
they  are  set  apart  from  other  citizens  by  the 
power  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  more  recently  as 
chairman  of  Kne  ^use  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  am  called  ^»pon  dally  to  participate  In  the 
making  of  decisions  that  directly  affect  peo- 
ple's lives.  It  Is  an  Invigorating  process,  but 
one  which  raises  the  most  fundamental  per- 
sonal questions  about  one's  right  and  one's 
ability  to  act  on  behalf  of  others. 

What  does  a  person  bring  to  this  process? 
One  hopes  he  brings  the  sum  of  what  he  Is: 
His  knowledge,  his  beliefs,  the  hopes  and 
aspirations    he  has  for  those  he  serves. 

We  are  what  we  are  As  we  grow  older  we 
not  only  accumulate  knowledge,  but  Just  as 
Important,  we  undergo  rearrangements  of 
perspective. 

And  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  kind 
of  Inconsistency  that  might  flow  over  a  life- 
time from  this  constant  development  of  one's 
educational  process.  For  Judges,  the  changes 
show  up  In  their  record  of  decisions  over  a 
period  of  time  I'm  sure  most  Judges  and 
lawyers  have  noticed  that  phenomenon.  For 
Congressmen,  there  Ls  the  sometimes  Incon- 
sistent voting  record  to  reflect  upon— and 
defend  at  election  time  Who  among  us  has 
not  looked  back  at  some  point  in  our  lives 
and  wishes  we  had  acted  or  spoken  differ- 
ently? 

To  reach  for  an  old  phra.se,  someone  once 
said  that  consistency  was  the  hobgoblin  of 
small    minds.    I    think    there's   a  lot   to   that. 

My  years  In  Congress  have  made  me  more 
tolerant  of  Inconsistency  But  at  the  same 
t'me  I  have  become  more  con.<;clou3  of  the 
area.s  of  life  where  consistency  Is  essential 
For  there  are  certain  bedrock  principles  upon 
which  our  civilization  stands,  and  w^lcb 
must  never  be  abandoned.  t 

Certainly,  one  such  principle  is  that  a  truly 
legitimate  government  is  a  government  of 
lav^s,  not  men 
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There  dwells  In'  all  of  us  the  spirit  that 
says,  "I  live  and  I  am  free  to  be  myself,  under 
God,  and  Just  law,  fairly  enforced — to  live 
honorably,  to  Injure  no  other  man,  to  render 
every  man  his  due — this  from  the  code  of 
Justinian,  one  of  history's  great  lawmakers. 
Without  dedication  to  this  principle,  no 
man  Is  ever  truly  certain  of  where  he  stands 
in  relation  to  another,  or  to  his  government. 
People  will  accept  the  rule  of  Just  law,  fairly 
enforced.  They  will  rebel  at  the  prospect  of 
living  under  more  arbitrary  systems. 

W©  who  work  at  the  Capitol  have  the  op- 
portunity to  live  with  the  works  of  a  little 
known  artist  by  the  name'  of  Constantino 
Hrumldl  He  was  a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  We 
rfinember  him  a.s  the  "Michelangelo  of  the 
Capitol"  for  his  many  creations.  Brumldl 
signed  his  great  works  simply  "C  Brumldl, 
artist,  citizen  of  the  United  States"  Citizen 
of  the  United  States — what  a  statement  of 
pride  in  his  citizenship.  Why? 

That  kind  of  pride  and  devotion  to  one's 
nation  stems  from  the  knowledge  that  one 
is  truly  free,  and  e<|ual  to  any  man.  and  that 
his  worth  as  an  individual  will  be  protected 
in  full  measure  by  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  st.Tte,  Justly  administering  Its  laws, 
which  derive  from  the  people.  Allegiance  Is 
piven  to  a  nation  which  has  dedicated  It-self 
to  the  evaUallon  of  the  Individual  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  One  pledges  al- 
legiance to  the  American  flag — not  becau.se 
it  flies  over  oil  wells,  skyscrapers,  coal  mines, 
great  landmarks  and  vast  expanses,  or  be- 
cause so  much  personal  wealth  can  be  ac- 
cumulated under  Its  protection.  We  honor  our 
flag  and  our  Nation  for  what  It  represents  to 
the  human  .spirit 

We  all  know  without  reciting  them  again 
here,  the  difficult  questions  our  Nation  faces 
tcKlay. 

Our  system  of  government  Is  being  tested 
as  it  has  at  no  time  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  greatest  threat,  I  believe.  Is  posed  by  an 
increasing  doubt  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
that  the  rule  of  law  Is  truly  supreme  In  this 
Nation.  No  principle  Is  more  dear  to  this 
Nation  than  the  tenet  that  ours  must  be  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Ju.st 
laws,  fairly  enforced.  Laws  that  stem  from 
sensitivity  and  compassion,  exalting  the 
spirit  and  dignity  of  man  as  well  as  protect- 
ing his  property  and  possessions. 

Brumldl  exalted  this  spirit  In  his  art, 
wehave  exalted  It  In  our  Constitution. 

A  Constitution  that  envisioned  times  of 
crisis  and  of  peril  and  which  provided  the 
means  for  the  governed  to  protect  them-selves 
from  threats  to  their  sovereignty. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  Is  now  engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  a  great  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility which  win  enable  the  Nation  to 
be  assured  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the 
legitimacy  of  Its  current  executive  govern- 
ment. I  have  the  re.sponslblUty  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  chairing  the  committee  that  will  be 
niakln;:  a  recommendation  to  the  full  House 
o^Representatlves  regarding  the  first  serious 
presidential  Impeachment  Inquiry  in  more 
than  a  century 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  all  Interested  and 
ccn -erned  with  specific  questions  related 
to  the  Impeachment  lnq\iiry.  I  will  say  as 
much  as  I  can  on  the  subject.  Article  one, 
section  two.  clause  three  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides —"the  House  has  the  sole  power 
of  Impeachment." 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
hnd  referred  to  it  a  number  of  re.solutlons, 
sponsored  by  several  dozen  members  of  the 
House,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  President. 

I  recall  making  a  statement  at  the  time  the 
Speaker  assigned  these  resolutions  to  my 
committee  that  I  hoped  that  this  time  would 
never  have  come,  and  It  would  never  have 
been  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  Impeaching  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  accepted  that  responsibility  to  pre- 
.■^ide  over  such  a  momentous  task  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sadness. 
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I  felt  as  any  responsible  American' must 
feel — a  terrible  sense  of  concern  as  to  how 
this  whole  process  will  alTect  the  future  of 
our  country,  that  la  the  way  I  felt  then  and  1 
feel  more  deeply  now. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  these  resolutions, 
the  committee  has  moved  In  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  responsible  manner  In  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  all  of  the  many  considera- 
tions l.ivolved  In  the  awesome  Impeachment 
proce.ss. 

We  have  a  staff  of  nearly  fifty,  engaged 
in  researching  all  legal  and  factual  Issues 
raised  by  the  resolutions.  The  staff  Is  headed 
by  John  Doar.  a  dlstlngulshetl  attorney  whom 
many  of  you  may  know  personally. 

During  the  Congressional  recess,  which 
ended  Monday,  an  advisory  panel  of  senior 
committee  members  worked  with  the  staff 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Inquiry.  We  are 
working  with  other  committees  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  directing  the  efforts  of  our  own 
committee  investigators.  As  with  any  in- 
vestigation, the  nature  of  the  material  de- 
veloped sometimes  dictates  the  manner  of 
the  proceeding.  Therefore,  as  I  am  sure  you 
can  well  understand,  It  is  difficult  to  plaW 
a  timetable  on  the  conclusion  of  our  efforts, 
but  the  committee  Is  surely  pledged  to  an 
expeditious   and  just  Investigation. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  shares  a 
belief  that  the  sooner  this  issue  Is  resolved, 
the  sooner  we  can  all  feel  a  needed  sense  of 
stability  in  the  prospects  for  our  National 
Government.  Yet,  it  would  be  legally  im- 
proper and  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the 
common  view  of  the  permanence  of  our  ln-1 
stitutlons  to  do  less  than  a  thorough  ang 
careful  Job  of  sorting  out  the  evidence  and 
its  implications. 

Trial  on  articles  of  impeachment,  of  cour-e. 
Is  for  the  Senate.  The  Impeachment,  in  this 
sense.  Is  sometimes  seen  as  merely  an  analy- 
.•^Is  of  preliminary  evidence,  which  requires  no 
more  time  than  an  Indictment  In  an  ordinary 
criminal  prosecution. 

While  there  Is  an  analogy  to  be  made  be- 
tween a  grand  Jury  Indictment  and  a  House 
approval  of  Impeachment,  we  must  face  the 
very  Important  fact  that  Impeachment  Is  a 
totally  misunderstood  concept  In  our  society. 
Most  of  our  people  equate  Impeachment  with 
conviction.  The  very  act  of  Impeachment  by 
the  House  might  carry  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  presumption  of  guilt  against  the  Presi- 
dent, far  mbre  so  than  in  a  normal  pre-trial 
accusation. 

And  so  we  must  move  with  care,  because 
that  Is  our  responsibility  and  our  constitu- 
tional duty.  We  owe  It  to  any  accused  person, 
and  certainly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  person  who  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  spirit  as  expressed  by 
tens  of  millions  of  people  voting  In  free  elec- 
tions. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  our  work  will  be 
thorough,  that  it  will  be  conscientious,  and 
that  we  will  be  as  fair-minded  as  mortal 
men  can  be  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  grave 
re;ponsibillty. 

One  of  the  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered In  the  process  is  whether  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  rule  of  law  is  as  great  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  our  Nation's  founding.  It  is 
truly  a  time  of  testing  for  our  institutions. 

And  how  ironic  that  this  is  occurring  so 
near  the  solemn  anniversary  of  our  Nations 
founding.  Two  hundred  years  later  we  are 
being  challenged  to  renew  our  confldence  In 
the  integrity  and  validity  of  our  Nation's 
continuing  charter  for  freedom.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  as  equal  to  this  task  as  others 
who  have  come  before  ue,  facing  similar  chal- 
lenges 

Our  actions  must  stand  the  test  of  fairness. 
They  mnvt  meet  the  requirements  of  legal 
discipline  And  they  must  be  performed  with 
full  recognition  of  a  spirit  acknowledged  by 
the  great  law-giver  Justinian  who  gave  us 
this  code:  "I  live  and  am  free  to  be  myself, 
under  God  and  Just  law.  fairly  enforced — to 
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live  honorably,  to  Injure  no  other  man,  to 
render  every  man  his  due." 

Judge  Be,  distinguished  guests,  let  me 
again  say  bow  very  nice  It  Is  to  be  here  at 
St.  John's.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
speaking  today.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  honored  by  your  Invitation. 


■WHAT  A  PROFESSOR  LEARNED 
WHEN  HE  BECAME  A  "COP" 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLOUSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  as 
must  reading,  the  account  of  a  "pro- 
fessor-turned policeman,"  who  has  now 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  in  dealing  with  criminal 
elements. 

Dr.  George  L.  Ku'kham,  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminology  at  Florida  State 
University,  had  dealt  with  criminals 
often  in  his  job  as  a  correctional  coun- 
selor and  mental  health  worker,  but  he 
had  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  police- 
man's point  of  view  and  everyday  ex- 
perioice  first  hand. 

Dr.  Ktrkham  decided  to  find  out  in  the 
only  way  possible — as  a  policeman — so 
he  attemled  a  police  academy  and  tem- 
porarily became  a  patrolman  in  the  800- 
man  Jackstmville-Duval  County,  Fla., 
police  force.  Some  very  interestmg 
changes  took  place  in  this  man's  per- 
ception of  the  average  policeman  and  the 
often  difficult  situations  encountered 
daily  by  policemen. 

The  article  that  follows  was  printed  in 
the  April  22,  1974.  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  by  permission  of  the  "FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin"  of  March 
1974: 

'What   a  Psofessob  I.eari«ei>  Wix£N  He 

Becaus  a  "Cop" 

(By  Dr.  Gteoo-Ke  L.  Klrkliam) 

Persona  such  as  myself,  members  of  the 
Academic  eommunity,  have  traditionally  been 
quick  to  find  fault  wltti  the  police. 

From  Isolated  incidents  reported  In  the 
various  nevs  media,  we  have  fashioned  for 
ouraelTO  a  stereotyped  Image  of  the  police 
officer.  .  .  .  W*  sae  the  brutal  cop,  the  racist 
cop,  ths  grafting  cop.  the  discourteous  cop. 
IVhat  we  do  not  see.  howe'ver.  Is  the  image  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
struggUog  against  almost  impossible  odds  to 
preserve  our  society  and  everything  in  it 
which  we  cherish. 

For  some  years,  first  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor  of  criminology,  I  found  myself 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  who 
write  books  and  articles  on  the  police  have 
never  been  policemen  ourselves.  ...  I  de- 
cided to  ti^e  up  tbts  challenge:  I  would  be- 
come a  poUoftman  myself. . . . 

As  I  write  this.  I  Ikave  completed  over  100 
tours  of  duty  as  a  patrolman.  Although  still 
a  rookie  officer,  so  much  has  happened  Ln  the 
short  ^ace  of  six  months  that  I  will  never 
again  be  etfher  the  same  man  or  the  same 
•clentist  wlio  stood  tn  front  of  tbe  station  on 
tkatSMtday 

I  bad  aimajM  parson  ally  been  of  the  opinion 
ttefe  yaMoe  aADMS  (raaUy  exaggerate  the 
anwMiB^  at  Mctad  disraspact  aad  physical 
abuse  to  which  Ikay  are  subjected  la  the  line 
of  duty.  ...  As  a  college  professor,  I  had 
grown  accustomed  to  being  treated  with  uni- 
form respect  and  dtfemtoe  by  those  I  en- 
countered. I  somehow  naively  assumed  that 
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this  same  quality  of  respect  would  carry  over 
Into  mf  new  role  as  a  policeman.  .  .  . 

I  quickly  found  that  my  badge  and  uni- 
form, rather  than  serving  to  shield  me  from 
such  things  as  disrespect  and  violence,  only 
acted  as  a  magnet  which  drew  me  toward 
many  individuals  who  hated  what  I  repre- 
sented. . . . 

Several  hours  into  my  first  evening  on  the 
streets,  my  partner  and  I  were  dispatched  to 
a  bar  In  the  downtown  area  to  handle  a  dis- 
turbance complaint.  Inside,  we  encountered 
a  large  and  boisterous  drunk  who  was  argu- 
ing with  the  bartender  and  loudly  refusing 
to  leave. 

As  someone  with  considerable  experience 
as  a  correctional  counselor  and  mental - 
health  worker,  I  hastened  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation.  "Excuse  me,  sir."  I  smiled 
pleasantly  at  the  drunk,  "but  I  wonder  If  I 
could  ask  you  to  step  outside  and  talk  with 
nie  for  a  ininute?" 

Tlie  man  stared  at  me  through  bloodshot 
eyes  in  disbelief  for  a  second,  raising  one 
hand  to  scratch  the  stubble  of  several  days' 
growth  of  beard.  Then  suddenly,  without 
■R-amlng,  It  happened:  He  swung  at  me, 
luckily  missing  my  face  and  striking  me  on 
the  right  shoulder. 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  'What  on  earth  had 
I  done  to  provoke  such  a  reaction?  Before  1 
could  recover  from  my  startled  condition, 
he  swung  again — this  time  tearing  my 
whistle  chain  from  a  shoulder  epaulet.  After 
a  brief  struggle,  we  had  the  stlll-shoutlng, 
cursing  man  locked  In  the  back  of  our  cruiser. 
I  stood  there,  breathing  heavily  with  my 
hair  In  my  eyes  as  I  surveyed  the  damage  to 
my  new  uniform  and  looked  In  bewilder- 
ment at  my  partner,  who  only  smiled  and 
clapped  me  affectionately  on  the  back. 

"Something  Is  very  ■wrong,"  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  In  the  front  seat  as  we 
headed  for  the  jail.  I  had  used  the  same 
kind  of  gentle,  rapport-building  approach 
with  countless  offenders  tn  prison  and  pro- 
bation settings.  It  had  always  worked  so  well 
there. 

"What  was  so  different  about  being  a  police- 
man? In  the  days  and  weeks  which  followed, 
I  was  to  learn  tbe  answer  to  this  question 
the  hard  way.  As  a  university  professor,  I 
had  always  sought  to  convey  to  students  the 
Idea  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  exercise  author- 
ity, to  make  decisions  f<^  other  people  or 
rely  'upon  orders  and  conimands  to  accom- 
plish something. 

As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  was  forced 
time  and  again  to  do  just  that.  For  the  first 
time  In  my  life,  I  encountered  Individuals 
who  Interpreted  kindness  as  weakness,  as  an 
invitation  to  disreq>ect  or  violence.  I  en- 
countered men.  women  cind  children  who, 
in  fear,  desperation  or  excitement,  looked  to 
the  person  behind  my  blue  uniform  and 
shield  for  guidance,  control  and  direction.  As 
someone  who  had  always  condemned  the 
exercise  of  authority,  the  acceptance  of  my- 
self as  an  unavoidable  symbol  of  authority 
came  as  a  bitter  lesson. 

I  foiuid  that  there  was  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  encountering  individuals,  as  I 
had.  In  mental-health  or  correctional  set- 
tings and  facing  them  as  the  p&trolman 
must:  when  they  are  violent,  hysterical, 
desperate.  'When  I  put  the  uniform  of  a 
police  olBoer  on,  I  lost  the  luxury  of  sitting 
In  an  alr-oondltloned  office  with  my  pipe  and 
books,  calmly  discussing  with  a  rapiat  or 
armed  robber  the  past  problems  which  had 
led  him  Into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Such  offenders  had  seemed  so  innocent, 
so  harmless  in  the  sterile  setting  of  prls<xi. 
Tlie  often -terrible  crimes  which  they  had 
committ-ed  were  long  since  past,  reduced  like 
their  victims  to  so  many  printed  words  on  a 
page. 

Now,  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  en- 
ooonter  the  ofltender  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Tery  real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and 
the  ■ecnrlty  «*  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 
longer    a    harmless    figure    sitting    in    bU\e 
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denims  across  my  prison  desk,  a  "victim"  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency.  He  became  an  armed  robber  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed  maniac 
threatening  his  family  with  a  gun,  someone 
who  might  become  my  klUer  crouched  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark  street. 

Like  crime  itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
sii  impersoniil  and  aljstract  thing.  It  became 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced.  It 
was  a  tightness  in  my  stomach  as  I  ap- 
proached a  warehouse  where  something  had 
tripped  a  sllei-st  alarm.  I  could  taste  it  as  a 
dryne.'js  In  my  mouth  as  we  raced  with  blue 
liglits  and  siren  toward  the  site  of  a  "Signal 
Zero"  (armed  and  dangerous^  call.  For  the 
first  time  In  my  life,  I  came  to  know — a."? 
every  pollcenian  knows — the  true  meaning 
of  fear.  .  .  . 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  In 
the  meaning  of  fear  which  took  place  shortly 
after  I  joined  the  force.  My  partner  and  I 
were  on  routine  patrol  one  Saturday  evening 
in  a  deteriorated  area  of  cheap  bars  and  pool 
halls  when  we  observed  a  young  male  double- 
parked  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled 
alongside  and  asked  him  in  a  civil  manner 
to  either  park  or  drive  on,  whereupon  he  be- 
gan loudly  cursing  us  and  shouting  that  ve 
couldn't  make  him  go  anywhere. 

An  angry  crowd  began  to  gather  as  we  pot 
out  of  our  patrol  car  and  approached  the 
man.  who  was  by  this  time  shouting  that 
we  were  harassing  him  and  calling  to  by- 
standers for  assistance.  As  a  crlmlnolof y  pro- 
fessor, some  months  earlier  I  would  have 
urged  that  the  police  officer  who  was  now 
myself  simply  leave  the  car  double-parked 
and  move  on  rather  than  risk  an  Incident. 

As  a  policeman,  however,  I  had  oome  to 
reali?«  that  an  officer  can  never  back  down 
from  his  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law. 
Whatever  the  risk  to  himself,  every  police 
officer  understands  that  his  ability  to  back 
up  the  lawful  authority  which  he  represents 
Is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between  civil- 
IzatlcHi  and  the  jungle  of  lawlessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curse  us  and  ada- 
mantly refused  to  move  his  car.  As  we  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  attempted  to  move 
him  to  our  cruiser,  an  tinldentlfied  male  and 
female  rushed  from  the  crowd  which  was 
steadily  enlarging  and  sotight  to  free  him.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle,  a  hysterical  female 
unsnapped  and  tried  to  grab  my  service  re- 
volver, and  the  now-angry  mob  began  to 
converge  on  us. 

Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an  "ivory-towei" 
scholar  watching  typical  police  "overreac- 
tlon"  to  a  street  incident — but  I  was  part  of 
It  and  fighting  to  remain  alive  and  unin- 
jured. I  remember  the  sickening  sensation 
of  cold  terror  which  filled  my  insldes  as  I 
struggled  to  reach  our  car  radio.  I  simul- 
taneously put  out  a  distress  call  and  pressed 
the  hidden  electric  release  button  on  our 
shotgun  rack  as  my  partner  sought  to  main- 
tain his  grip  on  the  prisoner  and  hold  the 
cro'wd  at  bay  with  his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I  would  have  Judged  the 
officer  who  now  grabbed  the  shotgun  or.ly  a 
few  months  before.  I  rovinded  the  rear  of 
our  cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at 
the  mob  to  move  back.  The  memory  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  always  argued 
that  policemen  should  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  shotguns  because  of  their  "offensive" 
character  and  the  potential  damage  to  com- 
munity relations  as  a  result  of  their  display. 

How  readily  as  a  criminology  professor  I 
would  have  condemned  the  officer  who  was 
now  myself,  trembling  with  fear  and  an.Tiety 
and  menacing  an  "unarmed"  assembly  with 
an  "offensive"  weapon.  But  circumstances 
had  dramatically  changed  my  perspective,  for 
now  it  was  my  life  and  safety  that  were  in 
danger,  mi/  wife  and  child  who  might  be 
moumtag.  Not  "a  policeman"  or  Patrolmau 
Smith — but  m.e,  George  Klrkham ! 

I  felt  accordingly  bitter  when  I  saw  the 
individual  who  had  provoked  Vhia  near  riot 
bacl^  on  the  streets  the  nect  Bight,  laughlHg 
as  though  our  charge  of  "resisting  arrest  with 
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violence"  was  a  big  Joke  Like  my  partner.  I 
foutid  myself  feeling  angry  and  frustrated 
shortly  afterward  when  this  same  Individual 
was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced 
charge  of  "breach  of  peace  " 

As  someone  who  had  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders.  I 
now  began  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
rights  of  police  officers.  As  a  police  officer.  I 
lelt  that  my  efforts  to  protect  society  and 
maintain  my  personal  safety  were  menaced 
by  many  of  the  very  court  decisions  and 
lenient  parole-board  actions  I  had  always 
been  eager  to  defend 

An  educated  man,  I  could  not  answer  the 
questions  of  my  fellow  officers  as  to  why  those 
who  kill  and  malm  policemen,  men  who  are 
Involved  In  no  lessi^ronorable  an  activity  than 
holding  our  society  together,  should  so  often 
be  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  I  grew  weary 
of  carefully  following  difficult  legal  restric- 
tions while  thugs  and  hoodlums  conslstentiy 
twisted  the  law  to  their  own  advantage. 

I  remember  standing  in  the  street  one  eve- 
ning and  reading  a  heroin  pusher  his  rights, 
only  to  have  him  convulse  with  laugbter 
halfway  through  and  finish  reciting  them 
word  for  word,  from  memory  He  had  been 
given  his  "rights"  under  the  law,  but  what 
about  the  rights  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  people  like  himself  For  the  first  time, 
questions  such  as  these  began  to  bother  me 
As  a  corrections  worker  and  someone  raised 
in  a  comfortable  middle-class  home.  I  had 
always  been  Insulated  from  the  kind  of  hu- 
man misery  and  tragedy  which  become  part 
of  the  policeman's  everyday  life.  Now,  the 
often-terrible  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of 
my  Job  began  to  haunt  me  hours  after  I  had 
taken  the  blue  uniform  and   badge  off. 

In  mj^  new  role  as  a  police  officer,  I  found 
that  the  victims  of  crime  ceased  to  be  im- 
personal statistics.  As  a  corrections  worker 
and  criminology  professor,  I  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  those  who  are  victimieed 
by  criminals  In  our  society.  Now  the  sight 
of  so  many  lives  ruthlessly  damaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  perpetrators  of  crime  left 
me  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  society's 
responsibility  to  protect  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  are  victimized  daily. 

The  same  kinds  of  daily  stresses  which 
affected  my  fellow  officers  soon  began  to  take 
their  toll  on  me  I  became  sick  and  tired  of 
being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals  who 
could  usually  find  a  most  sympathetic  audi- 
ence In  Judges  and  Jurors  eager  to  understand 
their  side  of  things  and  provide  them  with 
"another  chance."  I  grew  tired  of  living  under 
the  ax  of  news  media  and  community  pres- 
sure groups,  eager  to  seii«  upon  the  slightest 
mistake  made  by  myself  or  a  fellow  police 
officer. 

As  a  criminology  professor,  I  had  always 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  having  threat  amounts 
of  time  In  which  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
As  a  police  officer,  however,  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  the  most -critical  choices  in 
»  time  frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days:  to 
shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to 
arrest,  to  give  chase  or  let  go— always  with 
the  nagging  certainty  that  others,  these  with 
great  amounts  of  time  in  which  to  analyze 
and  think,  stood  ready  to  Judge  and  condemn 
me  for  whatever  action  I  might  take  or  fall 
to  take   . . . 

I  found  myself  progressively  awed  by  the 
complexity  of  tasks  faced  by  men  whose 
work  I  once  thought  was  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward.  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  uke 
the  average  clinical  p.sychologlst  or  psy- 
chiatrist and  invite  him  to  function  for  Just 
a  day  In  the  world  of  the  policeman,  to  con- 
front people  whose  problems  are  both  serious 
and  in  need  of  immediate  solution.  I  would 
invite  him  to  walk,  as  I  have.  Into  a  smoke- 
filled  pool  room  where  five  or  six  an,:;ry  men 
are  swinging  cues  at  one  another.  ).  would 
like  the  prison  couiioelor  and  parole  offxer 
to  see  their  client,  Jones-  not  calm  and  com- 
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posed  In  an  office  setting  but  as  the  street 
cop  sees  him:  beating  his  small  child  with  a 
heavy  belt  buckle,  or  kicking  his  pregnant 
wife. 

I  wish  that  they,  and  every  Judge  and  Juror 
In  our  country,  could  see  the  ravages  of 
crime  as  the  cop  on  the  beat  must:  In- 
nocent people  cut,  shot,  beaten,  raped, 
robbed  and  murdered.  It  would,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, give  them  a  different  per.<ipectlve  on 
crime  and  criminals.  Just  as  it  has  me. 

For  all  the  human  misery  and  suffering 
which  police  officers  must  witness  in  their 
work,  I  found  myself  amazed  at  the  In- 
credible humanity  and  compassion  which 
seems  to  characterize  most  of  them.  My  own 
stereotypes  of  the  brutal,  sadistic  cop  were 
lime  and  again  shattered  by  the  sight  of 
humanitarian  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
thin  blue  line.  .  .  . 

As  a  police  officer.  I  found  myself  repeat- 
edly surprised  at  the  ability  of  my  fellow 
patrolmen  to  withsteaid  the  often-enormous 
dally  pressures  of  their  work.  Long  hours, 
frustration,  danger  and  anxiety — all  seemed 
to  be  taken  In  stride  as  Just  part  of  the 
reality  of  being  a  cop.  I  went  eventually 
through  the  humbling  discovery  that  I,  like 
the  men  In  blue  with  whom  I  worked,  was 
simply  a  human  being  with  definite  limits  to 
the  amount  of  stress  I  could  endure  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 

I  recall  In  particular  one  evening  when 
this  point  was  dramatized  to  me.  It  had  been 
.1  long,  hard  shift— one  which  ended  with  a 
high-speed  chase  ql^a  stolen  car  In  which  we 
narrowly  escaped  strtous  injury  when  another 
vehicle  pulled  in  front  of  our  patrol  car. 

As  we  checked  off  duty,  I  was  vaguely 
aware  of  feeling  tired  and  tense.  My  partner 
and  I  were  headed  for  a  restaurant  and  a 
bile  of  breakfast  when  we  both  heard  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  breaking  glass  com- 
ing from  a  church  and  spotted  two  long- 
haired teen-age  boys  running  from  the  area. 
We  confronted  them,  and  I  asked  one  for 
Identification,  displaying  my  own  police 
identification.  He  sneered  at  me.  cursed  and 
turned  to  walk  away. 

Ihe  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  grabbed  the 
youth  by  his  shirt  and  spun  him  around, 
shouting,  "I'm  talking  to  you,  punk!"  I 
felt  my  partner's  arm  on  my  shoulder  and 
heard  his  reassuring  voice  behind  me,  "Take 
it  easy.  Doc!"  I  released  my  grip  on  the 
adolescent  and  stood  silently  for  several 
seconds,  unable  to  accept  the  inescapable 
reality  that  I  had  "lost  my  cool." 

My  mind  flashed  back  to  a  lecture  during 
which  I  had  told  my  students,  "Any  man 
who  Is  not  able  to  maintain  absolute  control 
of  his  emotions  at  all  times  has  no  business 
being  a  police  officer."  .  .  . 

As  a  police  officer  myself.  I  found  that  so- 
ciety demands  too  much  of  Its  policemen: 
not  only  are  they  expected  to  enforce  the  law- 
hut  to  be  curbside  psychiatrists,  marriage 
counselor^:,  social  workers  and  even  ministers 
and  doctors   .  .  . 

I  have  ofien  asked  myself  the  questions: 
Why  does  a  man  become  a  cop?  What  makes 
him  stay  with  It?"  .  .  .  The  only  answer  to 
this  question  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
is  one  based  on  my  own  limited  experience 
a5  a  policeman.  Night  after  night.  I  came 
home  and  took  off  the  badge  and  blue  uni- 
form with  a  sen.se  of  satisfaction  and  con- 
tribtitlon  to  so<-lety  that  I  have  never  known 
in  any  ether  Job.  .  .  . 

For  too  long  now.  we  In  America's  col- 
leges and  universities  have  conveyed  to 
young  men  and  women  the  subtle  message 
Dial  there  is  somehow  something  wrong  with 
•t.euig  a  cop."  It's  time  for  that  to  stop. 
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HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
bination of  expanding  computer  tech- 
nology and  the  growing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  posed  a  threat 
to  one  of  the  most  basic  liberties  of  a 
free  people — the  right  of  privacy. 

An  increasing  involvement  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  almost  every  as- 
pect of  an  individual's  life  has  led  to 
an  enormous  collection  of  data  gathered 
by  a  multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  the  capacity  to  secure  about 
20  pages  of  information  on  almost  every 
man  or  woman  in  this  country  within  30 
.seconds  by  feeding  a  social  security  num- 
ber into  a  data  bank.  In  the  hands  of 
powerful  bureaucrats,  this  information 
reported  by  a  computer  can  be  utilized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  invade  the  private 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  effects  of  "Big  Brother"  govern- 
ment utilizing  science  and  technology  as 
a  means  of  control  have  been  portrayed 
in  works  like  Aldous  Huxley's  "Brave 
New  World"  and  "Brave  New  World  Re- 
visited." and  George  Orwell's  "Nineteen 
Eighty-Four."  Orwell  described  a  vast 
records  department,  a  branch  of  the 
Government's  Ministry  of  Truth,  which 
contained  "every  conceivable  kind  of  in- 
formation, instruction,  or  entertainment, 
from  a  statue  to  a  slogan,  from  a  lyric 
poem  to  a  biological  treatise,  and  from 
a  child's  spelling  book  to  a  Newspeak 
dictionary"."  Many  of  the  dangers  to  indi- 
\idual  privacy  contained  in  these  fic- 
tional works  appear  to  be  reaching  a 
reality  in  our  own  day. 

Information  fed  into  a  data  bank  can 
reach  enormous  proportions  when  it  is 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Ser'vice,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  are  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Government  agencies  possessing 
extensive  information  on  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  of  great  con- 
cern how  rapidly  this  material  can  be 
dis.seminated  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  complete  profile  on 
an  individual. 

Recently,  this  concern  was  expres'^ed 
over  the  announced  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  look  into  the 
income  tax  returns  of  farmers  as  part 
of  its  statistic  gathering  operations.  For- 
tunately, this  permission  was  revoked 
by  the  President. 

A  prominent  assistant  professor  in  the 
field  of  urban  studies  at  a  leading  mid- 
western  university,  critical  of  the  accu- 
racy of  census  data,  proposed  a  system  of 
permanent  registration  for  everyone  in 
the  United  States.  This  proposed  perma- 
nent registration  system  would  begin  at 
birth  and  would  include  periodically 
cross-matching  social  security  numbers 
with  data  obtained  from  birth  and  school 
records,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  other  Federal  and  State  statistical 
sources. 

If  adopted,  this  system  would  reduce 
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each  person  to  a  mere  number  or  sta- 
tistic with  the  Government  maintaining 
an  up-to-date  file  on  everyone  In  the 
United  States.  The  justification  for  this 
lype  of  information  system  would  be 
ea.sier  to  imagine  in  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety; it  is  difficult  to  justify  for  a  nation 
based  on  the  rightx)f  individual  freedom 
and  privacy.  Our  Nation  would  be  estab- 
li.ilnng  its  own  recoMs  departanent  so 
iU>tly  described  in  Orwell's  "Nineteen 
Eighty-Four." 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  society,  ^Ce  need  to  be 
especially  cognizant  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy or  the  right  to  be  left  alone  as  an 
essential  element  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  Realizing  that  everyday 
operations  of  government — local,  State, 
and  Federal — require  the  disclosme  of 
some  material  facts,  there  must  be  a 
careful  balance  to  preserve  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy  by  recognizing  that 
he  should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself 
when,  how,  and  to  what  extent  his  at- 
titudes, beliefs,  behavior,  and  opinions 
should  be  disclosed  to  others.  He  should 
also  have  the  right  to  exercise  certain 
controls  over  the  disclosure  and  nondis- 
closure of  Information  to  other  people. 
I*  Is  unfortunate  for  freedom  and  dan- 
gerous to  individual  liberties  that  in  the 
whole  cycle  of  information  collection  and 
dissemination,  the  people  most  directly 
involved  are  excluded  from  the  decision- 
making process.  Justice  Brandeis  put  it 
very  effectively  in  Olmstead  against 
United  States: 

They  (the  makers  of  our  Constltutioii) 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their  sen- 
sations. They  conferred,  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  be  let  alone — the  most 
comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  man. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  President 
has  established  a  Domestic  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy,  headed  by  the  Vice 
President,  which  has  as  its  task  the  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  range  of  data 
collection  and  to  recommend  actions 
which  would  provide  each  American  a 
personal  shield  to  protect  his  right  to 
privacy.  This  concern  for  privacy  has  cut 
across  party  lines  with  the  introduction 
of  a  great  number  of  bills  in  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  various  abuses  of  the  right 
to  privacy. 

We  should  give  priority  consideration 
to  legislation  like  H.R.  11276  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  an  individual's 
social  security  number  or  related  record 
without  his  consent  unless  it  is  specifi- 
cally required  by  law.  This  legislation 
would  guarantee  that  an  individual's 
social  security  number  could  only  be  used 
for  matters  directly  related  to  the  op- 
eration of  old  age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  programs.  Restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  social  security  number  will 
prevent  the  individual  from  becoming  a 
mere  number  or  statistic  in  government 
records  and  prevent  government  from 
obtaindng  imnecessary  information  from 
private  companies  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  on  an  individual  for  a 
massive  government  file.  This  bill  would 
be  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
preserving  individual  privacy.     * 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  to  preserve 
the  right  of  privacy  by  making  ourselves 
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aware   of   the   problem   and   adopting 
proper  safeguards. 
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A  CALL  FOR  PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE 
IN  RHODESIA 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GE0RGL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESrNl ATIVES 
Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  2,  Bishop  Abel  Tendekayi 
Muzorewa,  president  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Council  in  Zimbabwe  ( Rhodesia  i, 
delivered  an  address  to  that  organiza- 
tion's Inaugural  Congress.  The  speech, 
which  I  submit  for  the  Record,  proposes 
a  peaceable,  democratic,  and  just  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  that  country. 

Bishop  Muzorewa's  address  should  re- 
mind us  that  our  country  can  have  a  role 
in  a  legitimate  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
Rhodesia.  For  one  thing,  Congress  should 
halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  until  the  Rliodesian  regime 
agrees  to  the  creation  of  a  democratic 
government. 

The  address  follows: 

Atbican   National   Council 
(Presidential  Address  to  Inaugural  Congrets) 

Mr.  Chairman,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Zimbabwe,  this  is  an  historic  hour  and  a 
time  of  reckoning!  While  Zimbabwe  is 
gathered  here  to  take  a  thoughtful  look  at 
the  continuing  struggle  for  our  freedom,  we 
gather  fully  aware  of  tl^e  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  with  full  blessing  of  those 
political  martyrs  and  heroes  in  Zimbabwe's 
struggle  for  self-determination.  The  names 
of  Drs.  Samuel  Parirenyatwa,  Ellsha  Mutasa, 
Mr.  L.  Takawira  and  all  those  pioneer  lead- 
ers of  the  struggle  rotting  in  indefinite  de- 
tention and  restriction  whose  names  cannot 
be  mentioned  by  the  dictators  of  the  so- 
called  laws  of  this  country,  are  remembered 
by  all  of  us  with  loving  concern  and  inspira- 
tion. 

I  greet  you  with  great  admiration,  glad- 
ne.ss  and  gratitude.  Your  presence  from  the 
four  corners  of  Rhodesia,  from  branches  and 
the  eight  provinces  representing  the  very 
grassroots  of  people  of  this  country  through 
the  ANC,  the  organization  of  the  masses,  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  your  deepest  desire 
to  have  Zimbabwe  free.  And,  your  presence 
is  evidence  of  the  unquestionable  over- 
whelming majority  which  we  have  always 
claimed.  LASt  but  not  least  I  welcome  all  the 
invited  guests  and  observers  present,  and  all 
those  of  goodwill  among  us  today. 

While  I  am  still  thinking  of  those  to  whom 
I  am  Indebted,  I  trust  you  will  agree  w-lth 
me  that  I  should  include  those  who  have 
continually  given  us  moral  suppsrt  and  ex- 
erted their  political  pressure  in  our  favour 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  free  African  States 
cannot  go  unmentloned  for  their  concern 
toward  our  need  for  liberation.  For  exam- 
ple. Zambia  has  gone  out  of  its  way.  and 
sacrificed  economically  for  our  liberation. 
The  same  goes  for  other  O.A.U.  member 
states. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, it  should  be  my  primary  task  to  praise 
and  thank  you  and  all  those  who  sent  you 
here  to  this  Congress,  for  despite  the  evil 
farces  that  laboured  to  divide  us,  j-ou  re- 
mained calm,  determined  and  united.  At  a 
time  when  some  of  our  brothers  endured  de- 
tention without  trial,  harassment  and  in- 
timidation by  the  authorities  iind  in  the 
face  of  the  murder  of  our  iiuiocent  and  un- 
named brothers  and  sisters  by  the  RP  Gov- 
ernmant  tr/6ops  in  the  elty  of  Umtali,  Salis- 


bury and  Gwelo  at  the  time  of  the  Pearce 
Commission,  you  faced  it  all  with  an  in- 
domitable courage.  And  still  you  continiipd 
to  carry  out  your  duties  with  determination. 
Here  I  want  us  to  stand  up  and  pause  and 
in  a  moment  of  silence  rr-member  those  w  lio 
died  while  exerci.<ing  their  democratic  rielit 
by  registering  iheir  "Ko  "  vo'.c  to  ihc  Pi-.trce 
Commission.   (Standi 

WhUe  talking  about  troop.'?.  I  call  tnr  a 
joint  ANC-Government  Commission  to  bo 
into  the  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
Lween  security  forces  nrxl  civilians  in  tlic 
nonh-ea.'.t  border  and  alleged  atrocities 
which  ha\  e  repeatedly  come  to  our  ears 

Furthermore,  you  have  persevered  in  ;he 
face  ol  the  most  di*couraging  and  harsh  cir- 
cumstances. You  amazed  me  for  your  in- 
sight and  nssessmeiit  of  the  political  dynam- 
ics of  our  country.  Your  abUity  to  dlt.- 
tingui.sh  genuine  African  leaders  from  ti.e 
money  seekers  is  praiseworthy. 

Now  as  you  are  all  aware  the  purpose  cf 
our  organization  and  of  this  Congress  is  to 
seek  for  and  try  to  achieve  majority  rule  and 
end  the  RP  totalitarianism  and  fascism 
which  have  haunted  us  for  the  last  painful 
and  wasted  eleven  years.  This  period  has  cre- 
ated miserable  conditioi\s  for  Africans,  and 
since  Pearce  Commission  leii,  more  segregd- 
tory  and  repressive  laws  have  been  passed. 
In  my  opinion  the  most  damaging,  and  in- 
human one  is  the  cruel  collective  puni^Ji- 
ment.  Our  people  are  beint:  damaged  men- 
tally, physically  and  economically.  Tlie  RF 
Government  may  never  realize  that  by  these 
deporable  actions,  they  are  writing  the  black- 
est chapter  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
Tliis  black  chapter  will  not  only  be  prlnteci 
as  history  but  stamped  indelibly  in  ih<- 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  African  people  o' 
this  and  future  generations.  In  short,  let  me 
emphasize  that  laws  such  as  these  engender 
feelings  of  hostility  between  races,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Africans. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  are  languishing  in  pri-sons,  deteiuiou 
and  restriction  camps  and  of  the  innoceni. 
persons  dying  in  the  nortli-easlern  border 
area,  we  are  motivated  incessantly  to  de- 
manding our  immediate  emancipation.  Wc 
often  cry  out  "'When  Lord,  will  we  be  a  free 
people?  When?  Wlien  Lord?"  I  wonder 
wheriier  the  blood  of  our  innocent  brotliero 
and  sistei'"S  will  permit  us  to  rest,  to  enjoy 
ourselves  In  our  comfortable  positions  a^ 
African  businessmen,  teachers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, ministers  of  religion.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, nurses,  policemen,  students,  even 
money  mongers  and  Africans  of  all  walks  ol 
life  in  Rhodesia  whUe  the  country  continrc- 
to  be  devoured  by  the  oppressive  laws  which 
haunt  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ! 

To  mention  a  few  I  repeat  the  most  terrible 
so-called  law  of  (1)  collective  punishmei.l. 
(2)  the  Land  Tenure  Act  (3)  the  St-upid 
Stupa  Bill.  (4)  the  practice  of  job  reservatio.i 
and  now  (5|  the  Settlers  for  '74  Campaign,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  (6)  Day-to-day  huiniliii- 
tlon  and  insults  through  racial  discrimina- 
tions. 

Although  the  aRove  oppre.=;sive  measures 
are  directed  to  pensecutlng  the  Africans.  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  black  people  a'e 
not  the  only  ones  who  need  to  be  freed. 
White  people  need  freedom,  too,  now  and 
especially  in  the  future.  Bat  of  course,  the 
way  they  are  treating  Africans  now  v.  ill 
determine  how  free  they  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  instance,  the  whites  in  tlie  Nortli- 
eastern  Border  Area  know  more  and  be  iter 
than  I  do  how  much  they  desperately  need 
freedom.  They  are  fast  becoming  slaves  of 
fear.  As  we  read,  they  are  a  people  who  go  to 
bed  and  hide  behind  a  wall  of  sand  bags:  a 
people  who  are  scared  of  their  employees  day 
and  night;  a  people  who  hesitate  to  use  the 
roads  ihey  helped  to  construct;  a  people  who 
leave  their  comfortable  beds  and  pets  to  suf- 
fer over-night  and  return  home  the  next 
iuornlng.  Such  a  people  cannot  cl.'\iin  to  bo 
psyclioloyic.illy,  socially  and  politically  free. 
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When  we  presented  our' evidence  to  the 
Pearce  Commlfiaton,  the  ANO  had  enough 
f oreslgbj^ and  we  duly  warned  the  country 
of  the  violence  and  bloodshed  that  have  now 
beconao  the  order  of  the  day  particularly  In 
the  North-Eastern  border  area,  but  It  was 
received  with  scorn  and  shrinking  resistance. 
For  instance  when  I  was  In  London  in 
February,  1972.  while  I  was  speaking  to  the 
ilembers  of  British  Parliament  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  woman  MP  reacted  with  emo- 
tion to  my  prediction. 

She  alleged  that  I  was  merely  threatening 
the  whites  In  Rhodesia.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
not  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  dark  days 
In  Rhodesia,  but  I  was  only  making  a  sincere 
analytic  observation  of  a  serious  concern 
One  of  her  colleagues  a.sked  me  when  I 
thought  that  racial  hatred  and  confrontation 
would  deteriorate  to  the  stage  of  bloodshed. 
I  said  then  In  five  years  time.  But  I  was 
proved  wrong — it  came  In  a  matter  ol 
months.  It  has  continued  Intermittently  anc4 
there  Is  no  sign  of  it  ever  stopping  In  spite 
of  the  dangerous  wishful  thinking  that  the 
■ecurtty  forces  are  "getting  on  top  of -the 
situation.''  At  times  I  wonder  what  is  get- 
ting on  top  of  what.  Can  the  white  Rhode- 
Bians  continue  to  Ignore  our  call  for  a  con- 
certed effort  to  iron  out  our  dispute  and 
stalemate  as  a  people  l!i  one  country? 

Now  Mr.  Chairman  and  Countrymen,  as 
we  try  to  solve  our  problems  and  pursue  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Justice,  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  enemies  of  Zimbabwe's  freedom. 
Tou  will  sadly  remember  that  some  of  the 
enemies  of  our  cause  once  succeeded  In  work- 
ing out  a  spilt  and  put  us  in  a  political 
coma  while  setting  back  the  clock  of  Zim- 
babwe's freedom  10  years.  I  am  sure,  as  cer- 
tain as  the  fact  that  we  are  here  meeting 
In  Stodart  Hall,  that  we  should  have  been 
a  tree  nation  by  now  If  we  had  remained 
bound  together  in  the  name  of  unity.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  Let  us 
beware  of  being  nose-dragged  Into  the  same 
kind  of  pit  we  fell  Into  before. 

Tou  know  there  are  some  people  who  have 
prayed  to  the  devil  for  our  spilt.  Count  how 
many  times  for  example  we  have  read  and 
he*rd  the  words  about  the  "ANC  Split,"  In 
tbe  white-owned  and  controlled  news  medln. 
^0>e  reasons  are  clear.  That  this  Is  something 
some  of  them  would  have  printed  In  bold 
headlines  If  it  had  happened  and  the  RBC 
worold  have  put  It  in  the  loudest  possible 
volume,  and  the  RP  would  have  danced  on 
top  of  Milton  Buildings  If  the  split  had  taken 
place.  These  news  media  have  also  written  a 
few  times  the  word  "ousted"  In  reference  to 
Java  President.  The  ANC,  like  any  other 
democratic  organization,  believe  in  changing 
ita  leaders  whenever  necessary.  But  It  must 
be  made  clear  that  our  enemies  must  not 
think  that  by  repeating  falsehoods  about 
the  change  of  leadership  they  can  change  It. 
Our  enemies  have  failed  In  the  past  to  de- 
tract the  African  people  from  their  true 
leadership.  They  will  fall  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  .so  In  the  future. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  forces  that  can 
cripple  this  organization  for  Zimbabwe's 
freedom  are  lively  at  work.  Now,  therefor, 
watch  out  for  people  who  are  Intoxicated  and 
obsessed  with  tribalism — people  who  se*" 
everything  through  tribal  spectacles.  Take 
note  of  the  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
chickens,  pigs,  and  cows  raised  among  their 
own  tribe  produce  eggs,  pork  and  milk  which 
taste  better  and  sweeter  than  those  of  other 
tribes.  Watch  out  for  people  who  have  ill  and 
cheap  ambitions  In  so  much  that  they  baak- 
stab  their  colleagues,  high  lighting  their 
faults  without  appreciating  their  strong 
points.  There  are  the  people  who  are  mainly 
Interested  In  enhancing  their  personal  pres- 
tige at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
masses.  Such  people  do  not  know  what  loy- 
alty means  except  when  they  want  others  to 
be  loyal  to  them.  Watch  for  leaders  who  do 
not  know  how  to  follow  other  leaders.  Don't 
forget  to  watch  for  those  whose  gods  are 
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their  stomachs — those  who  worship  their 
bellies  like  the  Biblical  Judas  Iscarlot  who 
would  sell  even  persons  to  get  money.  Again, 
people  like  Bsau  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
sold  hla  own  precious  birthright  for  a  plate 
of  porridge.  These  are  materialistic  people 
who  are  moved  by  the  money-pulse.  Watch 
out  for  people  who  tragically  lack  self-respect 
and  suffer  severely  from  that  old  disease  of 
Inferlortty  complex.  Don't  forget  the  cow- 
ardly who  do  nothing  because  they  are 
afraid.  Beware  of  the  cheap  Informers.  Watch 
out  for  people  who  are  counting  on  what  po- 
sition they  will  hold  personally,  or  their 
friends  or  their  tribe  In  the  event  of  majority 
rule — people  who  are  more  personality  and 
party  politically-centred  than  purpose- 
ceutred. 

Countrymfen,  our  o.nly  serio\i";  purpo.se 
should  and  must  be  the  freedom  of  Zim- 
babwe! We  must  have  the  purpose  clearly 
defined  and  In  full  focus.  And  we  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  If  It  should  be  a  healthy 
struggle,  it  cannot  bo  one  man's  struggle.  It 
cannot  be  a  struggle  for  an  Individual,  orga- 
nization or  movenieiit.  or  any  party  or  group. 
It  must  be,  and  Ls,  a  struggle  of  all  the  people 
of  Zimbabwe,  by  all  the  people  of  Zlmbab'*e, 
for  all  the  people  of  Zimbabwe,  to  paraphra.se 
Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  yet  Mr.  Chairman  and  Countrymen,  I, 
for  one,  am  not  In  any  doubt  as  to  the 
precious  loyalty  to  the  struggle  of  you  ANC 
members-  true  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
land  which  you  have  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  over  the  last  two  years  now. 

We  mnst  not  be  like  five  brothers  who 
went  out  hunting  and  when  they  saw  a  ku- 
doo  almost  Causing  for  them  they  started 
quarrellng'"One  started  demanding  that  he 
would  have  the  chest,  the  other  one  said 
"the  chest  would  be  his"  and  so  on  until 
they  started  flghtln^.  The  kudoo  r»n  when 
It  heard  the  noise  of  the  fighting  brothers. 
Now  Countrymen,  let  me  remind  you  again 
that  thia  happened  before  without  politics 
and  it  can  happen  many  timea  over  If  we  are 
not  clever  and  wise  enough  to  learn  by  our 
past  mistakes.  Tou  know  the  English  adage, 
"A  wise  man  learns  by  the  mistakes  of  others, 
but  a  fooJ  will  never  leam." 

Before  I  turn  directly  to  speak  on  some 
points  surrounding  the  Settlement  Issue  I 
want  to  clear  the  air  about  a  number  of 
things.  First,  Mr.  Smith  sakl  recently  that 
some  Afrlcana  who  had  been  talking  to  him 
had  said  they  were  being  Intimidated  not  to 
settle  by  people  from  outside.  I  can  as- 
sure yo\i  that  this  does  not  include  the  ANC. 
If  the  ANC  were  susceptible  to  Intimidation 
by  anybody  we  would  have  been  Intimidated 
into  accepting  the  1971  Settlement  Pro- 
posals. Also.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  dislike  our  idea  of  talking  with  other 
political  bodlee,  including  the  Oovernment, 
while  our  brothers  are  in  detention.  I  have 
stated  before,  and  I  want  to  repeat  It  now, 
that  whatever  discussions  we  are  having  with 
the  Rhodesl&n  Front  Government  and  other 
political  bodies,  we  are  aiming  at  the  total 
emancipation  of  all  our  people.  We  are  not 
Indifferent  to  the  continued  detentton  ot 
our  brothers.  My  thinking  and  feeling  Is  that 
those  of  us  who  are  out  of  goal  and  detention 
should  help  bring  about  the  majority  rule, 
and  have  everybody  free.  I.e.  Those  who  are 
In  prisons  and  restriction  and  those  who  are 
refugees  In  other  countries  as  well.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  that  Is  our  goal— total  liberation 
of  Zimbabwe. 

Consistent  with  our  stand  of  not  negotiat- 
ing In  public.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  politically 
wise  at  this  stage  to  go  Into  details  of  what 
has  transpired  so  far  In  the  talks  we  have 
held  with  the  RF  and  the  RP.  Suffice  to  say 
that  we  want  to  continue  to  talk  until  we 
reach  a  happy  solution.  All  I  can  do  at  pres- 
ent Is  to  assure  you  that  we  will  preaa  and 
strive  for  Justice  to  be  done.  There  will  be  no 
setUement  which  will  be  acceptable  unless 
It  Ls  an  honourable  and  Just  settlement. 

There  can  never  be  a  sellout!  niere  can 
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never  be  a  betrayal  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
African  people.  Anyone  suggeetlng  that  Is 
engaging  in  cheap  political  propoganda. 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  want  to  say  that 
all  true  n»embers  of  ANC  know  this  by  now, 
that  oirr  organization  Is  committed  to  achiev- 
ing our  goal  of  freedom  by  non-violent 
means.  It  means  that  \/e  need  to  know  what 
tools  and  non-violent  weapons  we  should  and 
must  use  to  achieve  our  goal  peacefully.  It 
nietois  we  must  talk,  or  negotiate  on  Consti- 
tutional problems  that  should  be  put  right  or 
the  elimination  or  amend,  ent  of  such  doc- 
umoi.t.^.  It  mcai;3  we  must  always  be  ready 
to  exercise  our  voting  rights  whenever  or 
wherever  It  Is  wise  and  beneficial  to  do  so. 
It  means  we  must  give  our  service  to  ANc 
whenever  the  country's  Interest  and  neces- 
sity calls  for  It.  It  means  we  use  our  money 
'.vhore  it  Is  needed  In  the  pron:u>tlon  of  the 
c?.wc  of  our  freedom.  It  also  means  making 
p.  stand  by  speech,  and  WTltlng  where  one's 
c!vi  rights  may  be  violated  against.  It  means 
wo  have  to  be  Individuals  endowed  with  psy- 
chological liberty,  self-respect  and  dlgnltV. 
You  would  be  surprise  by  how  fast  we  would 
gaUi  our  freedom  If  more  people  than  we 
ha\e  now  were  aware  of  who  they  were  and 
liud  pride  In  themselves. 

Although  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
ANC  to  pursue  the  goal  cf  freedom  non- 
vlolently,  yet  a  violent  situation  has  already 
been  created  In  our  country. .And  we  are,  un- 
fortunately. In  a  civil  war  now.  We  want  to 
state  that  there  la  no  country  anywhere  in 
the  world  which  can  survive  and  make  prog- 
ress through  the  tempest  of  a  civil  war. 

Past  and  contemporary  political  history 
proves  we  are  In  the  right  by  advocating  non- 
violent action  In  solving  our  Constitutional 
difBcultles.  Citing  a  few  examples  around  the 
wca-ld— the  IsraelU  and  the  Arabs  sttarted  by 
an  exchange  of  fire  across  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  are  now  at  a  negotiating  table — 
talking.  Capitalist  America  and  Communist 
Russia  have  regarded  each  other  traditionally 
OS  Ideological  and  economic  enemies.  They 
have  actually  fought  a  bitter  war  in  Vietnam 
but  they  ended  In  France  at  a  negotiating 
tnble.  And  now  America  and  Red  China  have 
exrhanged  high  level  diplomats  and  official 
visits  and  yet  In  the  past  tliey  were  hostile 
to  each  other^  You  can  multtply  more  such 
examples  of  the  modern  world  where  fight- 
ing ended  by  talking.  Some  people  thing  It  is 
weakr»es3  to  talk  to  your  enemy  or  someone 
you  do  not  agree  with. 

This  is  why  we  think  the  present  confron- 
tation should  come  to  a  Conference  table. 
Are  we  going  to  wait  and  Inerttably  come 
to  the  negotiating  table  In  wheel  chatrs,  with 
broken  arms  and  spines,  limping  and  strug- 
gUng  to  talk  about  the  atrocities  which  we 
could  well  avoid  now  before  it  is  too  late? 
I  believe  with  good  will,  political  Integrity 
and  statemanshlp  we  can  do  It  now. 

While  I  am  still  on  this  Issue  of  Civil 
War,  I  must  dismiss  as  false  the  reciu-rlng 
sentiment  that  put  the  blame  for  the  whole 
Civil  War  on  external  forces,  which  tlaey  call 
communism.  I  want  to  be  brutally  frank  and 
say  that  these  people  are  Rhodeslans  by 
birth  and  are  motivated  to  flght  the  oppres- 
sive legislation  and  deprivation  of  their  self- 
determination.  And  those  who  fight  from  In- 
side are  also  Rhodeslans.  Where  are  the 
Communlsta  then?  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
to  remedy  the  situation  we  need  to  eradicate 
the  Internal,  rather  than  the  external,  anom- 
alies that  have  provoked  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  so  far  been  talking 
about  every  important  Issue  which  affect  the 
achieving  of  our  independence.  I  want  to 
refer  again  to  the  Settlement  Issue.  We 
cannot  help  startlni?  by  reminding  our- 
selves of  the  fact,  which  Is  known  univer- 
sally, that  we  rejected  the  1971  Settlement 
Proposals.  We  have  reiterated  for  the  last 
two  years  why  we  rejected  the  ternuL  Now 
we  need  not  take  time  to  repeat  the  reasons. 
Suffice  It  to  summarize  In  one  sentence  that 
the  proposals  were  unacceptable  and  from 
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an  overall  observation  and  analysis — a  sell- 
out. 

The  time  we  rejected  the  proposals  was, 
and  is,  similar  to  the  time  of  preparation  in 
the  renovation  of  a  house.  A  builder  may 
tear  down  a  building  In  order  to  rebuild. 
Hence  In  the  same  spirit  we  rejected  the 
t-erms  In  order  to  build  an  acceptable  deal. 
We,  therefore,  called  for  a  Constitutional 
Conference,  a  period  of  negotiation,  and 
dialogue  of  reflection  and  talks.  We  also 
made  It  clear  that  we  would  welcome  talk- 
ing to  anybody,  black  or  white,  individual 
or  group,  that  was  interested  in  achieving  a 
just  and  honourable  settlement.  We  also 
maintained  that  we  would  not  negotiate  in 
public.  In  fact  your  President  was  and  is 
very  surprised  when  some  people  criticise 
him  for  not  letting  them  know  what  has 
been  going  on  in  regard  to  the  talks.  How 
could  this  be  done  without  negotiating  In 
public?  At  any  rate  we  don't  rush  to  the 
public  with  little  things.  Time  will  be  ripe 
when  there  are  Important  things  to  share 
with  everybody  In  public. 

As  I  have  already  said  there  was  a  time  to 
destroy  In  order  to  build  during  the  lest  of 
acceptability,  we  were  asked  to  say  either 
"Yes"  or  "No"  but  now  a  time  of  talking  Is 
a  time  to  sort  out  the  good  points  and  leave 
out  the  bad  ones.  Just  like  a  builder  does  not 
throw  away  the  steel  windows  and  door 
frames  with  the  debris — in  like  manner,  we 
should  look  at  any  of  the  Constitutions,  In- 
cluding the  ANC  Proposals,  and  choose  the 
best  points  and  leave  the  bad  ones  and  build 
II  Constitution  acceptable  to  Rhodeslans  a.s 
a  whole — one  that  can  ensvne  democratic 
sharing  of  power  and  would  inevitably  ef- 
fect majority  rule. 

But  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  ANC  does 
not  believe  in  a  Constttution  that  would  de- 
prive the  white  man  of  all  political  influence. 
The  ANC  does  not  aim  at  driving  the  white 
man  out  of  the  country  or  of  confiscating  his 
property.  We  believe  In  a  Constitution  that 
win  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  and  will  as- 
sure all  races  that  they  have  a  place  here  if 
they  wish  to  stay. 

But  the  white  man  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  ANC  Insists  on  a  Common  Roll.  We 
believe  in  a  franchise  quallUcation  that  will 
give  the  vote  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  as  a  whole.  We  will  accept  repre- 
sentation in  parliament  which  is  a  satisfac- 
tory sharing  of  power.  We  believe  that  once 
representation  and  the  franchise  have  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with,  the  other  matters 
which  are  normally  part  of  a  Constitution 
would  be  easy  to  deal  with.  I,  therefore,  re- 
peat the  ANC  call  to  a  Constitutional  Con- 
ference, and  have  it  Immediately,  as  the  only 
way  we  can  achieve  a  permanent  and  healthy 
solution. 

I  would  go  further  and  suggest  that  Rho- 
deslans must  come  together  and  talk.  Only 
some  form  of  Treaty  can  stop  the  current 
confrontation  In  this  country.  Treaties  have 
been  signed  In  Europe  and  have  worked,  so 
why  not  in  Rhodesia? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the 
detainees  is  a  hyper-sensitive  one,  and  that 
it  has  been  too  long  since  those  people  have 
been  deprived  of  leading  a  normal  life,  we 
call  the  government  in  the  name  of  humanl- 
tarianism  and  justice  to  review  their  cases 
with  Immediate  effect. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  call  upon  all 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  to  work  hard  in  their 
respective  areas  and   capacities  of  work. 

We  call  upon  the  African  businessmen  to 
supjKjrt  the  organization  of  the  people,  their 
own  organization,  the  ANC. 

We  call  upon  the  African  teachers,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  policemen,  youths,  students  and 
the  Africans  from  all  walks  of  life,  to  sup- 
port their  organization  very  seriously,  mor- 
ally. Intellectually,  and  financially.  On  a 
financial  point  I  want  to  challenge  the  whole 
African  population  and  other  races  of  good- 
will, to  each  give  a  special  donation.  Do  you 
know  that  If  every  adult  African  would  give 
at  least   10  cents  this  month.   ANC  would 
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raise  over  $20,000  in  addition  to  the  normal 
subscriptions!  Now  I  call  upon  you  to  con- 
tribute to  this  special  fund  In  cash  or  in 
postage  stamps  and  send  it  to  the  Treasurer- 
General,  ANC  Headquarters,  P.O.  Hlghfleld, 
in  Salisbury. 

We  call  upon  our  cl^urchmen  to  do  more 
than  praying  for  the  country.  They  should 
help  make  their  people  politically  aware  of 
themselves  as  persons  in  need  of  freedom. 
I  wish  to  remind  you  that  it  was  the  Chris- 
tian Chiurch  which  remained  the  whole 
voice  of  justice  during  the  days  of  Nazi 
Hitler.  A  similar  situation  is  here  in  Rho- 
desia now. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  matter 
of  politics  as  an  ethical  concern.  Country- 
men, the  struggle  for  freedom  is  a  very  seri- 
ous business  which  demands  characters  of 
high  morality  with  a  high  degree  of  self- 
control  and  personal  Integrity,  dedication, 
and  commitment  to  our  cause.  One  of  the 
practices  that  we  must  try  to  refrain  from 
is  excessive  drinking. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  brains  we  need 
to  think  clearly,  and  to  perfom  intellingently 
the  great  task  for  leading  people  from  their 
political  bondage  to  their  political  promised 
l.-\nd.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
the  men  and  women  of  our  land  are  wast- 
ing throughout  the  country  by  drinking. 
Think  of  the  children  and  wives  who  are 
living  like  widows  and  orphans  because  their 
brep.d-wlnners  have  become  slaves  of  liquor, 
and  it  seems  as  if  they  are  dead.  How  can 
we  succeed  in  our  struggle  if  we  are  crippled 
in  this  way.  We  need  to  be  our  very  best 
physically,  intellectually  and  economically. 
Liquor  does  not  help  us. 

I  call  upon  each  of  you  here  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  observe  Sunday, 
March  10,  1974  as  a  day  of  mourning  for  all 
our  country. 

Finally,  I  want  to  summon  all  of  us  to 
march  with  perseverence,  courage,  endur- 
ance. det,ermination  and  in  unity  as  one 
people  of  Zimbabwe.  And  though  thousands 
fall  by  arbitrary  detention,  restriction,  im- 
prisonment and  wanton  murder,  though  a 
thousand  are  scattered  homeless  in  the 
Inyanga  Mountain  area  and  in  refugee  camps 
elsewliere  in  the  world,  though  our  member- 
ship cards  and  parties  get  banned,  though 
oin-  people  are  harrossed  from  time  to  time, 
let  not  the  struggle  of  the  freedom  of  Zim- 
babwe be  given  up,  but  let  the  struggle  be 
vigorously  pursued  until  the  freedom  chimes 
ring  from  the  tower  of  Zimbabwe.  Fiee — 
Free — Free  Zimbabwe  shall  be  free! 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  my  comments  on  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality's  recently  re- 
leased preliminary  impact  statement  on 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
development. 

This  critique  ts-lmsed  entii-ely  on  the 
findings  contained  yin  the  statement — 
findings  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
that  further  consideration  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  we  embark  on  action 
with  such  potentially  dangerous  im- 
plications : 

CnrriQtJE  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality's  Impact  St.atement  on 
Offshore  Oil 

(By  the  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Harrington) 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Is 
today  making  public  the  results  of  its  year- 
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long  st\tdy  of  the  Impacts  of  oil  and  gas 
production  on  the  Atlantic  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  in  the  Gull  ol  Alaska.  In  its 
summary  and  conclusions,  the  CEQ  main- 
tains that  development  of  the  OCS  should 
proceed  at  this  time.  Having  studied  the 
CEQ  report  in  detail,  I  have  reached  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

The  CEQ  should  be  commended  for  the 
report  which.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  well  bal- 
anced and  well  documented  study  of  a  very 
complex  problem.  But,  as  most  initial  sur- 
veys do,  the  report  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  I  view  the  report  as  a  useiul 
first  step  in  evaluating  the  off-shore  oil 
issue,  but  only  as  a  first  step. 

The  report  itself  points  out  numeroxir. 
areas  that  need  further  research,  numerous 
public  policy  decisions  which  must  be  made, 
and  ntimerous  changes  which  must  be  made 
in  our  presently  existing  regulatory  and  ad- 
niinistrative  agencies  before  off  shore  oil  de- 
velopment should  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
In  no  way  can  today's  report  be  considered 
the  final,  or  definitive  statement  on  the  en- 
vironmental and  econoniic  impacts  of  OCS 
development.  Rather,  the  study  should  be 
seen  as  pointing  the  way  toward  further 
consideration  and  action  on  the  issue. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  ui.der- 
takeii  massive  new  enterprises  without  ade- 
quately thinking  about  their  Impact  on  the 
economy,  on  the  environment,  and  on  peo- 
ple's lifestyles.  We  have  the  opportunities, 
with  regard  to  OCS.  to  carefully  consider 
these  impacts.  We  should  not  be  forced  to 
hastily  gloss  over  the  Issues  involved  simply 
In  order  to  meet  the  arbitrary  time  Urn;:, 
imposed  for  national  energy  self-suRlcier.cy 
by   Project   Independence. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  discuss  .'■ix 
issues  raised  in  the  report  which  I  brieve 
merit  further  attention.  Each  of  thesenssues 
presents  piiblic  policy  challenges  which  must 
be  resolved  before  OCS  should  be  approved 
by  the  government. 

I.    the    unitfd    states   diminishing    strpiT 
OF    oil 

One  of  the  most  illuminating,  and  poten- 
tially disturbfhg.  aspects  of  the  CEQ's  report, 
is  its  discussion  of  the  nation's  remaining; 
petroleum  reserves.  According  to  the  report, 
we  simply  do  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  our  oil  supplies.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  off-shore  oil. 

"Whether  oil  and  gas  are  present  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Alaska  OCS  areas  is 
highly  speculative.  There  may  be  large  com- 
mercial reservoirs  In  these  regions  exploit- 
able with  today's  technology  or  only  small, 
noncommercial  resei^oirs  or  only  trace 
amounts."  (CEQ  study.  P.  2-1) 

However,  the  CEQ  goes  on  to  discuss  tl.o 
best  estimates  of  a  variety  of  government 
and  nongovernment  sources  with  respect  to 
our  recoverable  oil  reserves. 

Based  on  the  National  Petroleum  Council's 
estimates  (the  official  organ  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry), the  total  U.S.  recoverable  oil  re- 
serves, both  proven  and  xmdiscoveretl 
amounts  to  only  317  billion  barrels.  Ot'ac: 
estimates  are  even  lower  (CEQ  study,  P.  2  8). 

To  put  this  figure  In  perspective,  total 
daily  demand  for  oil  in  the  U.S.  today  is  17 
million  barrels,  or  6.2  billion  barrels  a  year. 
If  then,  we  rely  on  our  domestic  supplie.s 
for  oil,  as  Project  Independence  woiild  have 
us  do,  and  assume  a  zero  demand  growth 
for  oil,  then  we  have,  at  most,  about  a  50- 
year  supply  of  oil  left. 

Tlie  estimates  of  total  oil  supply  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  also  revealing. 
According  to  best  estimates,  the  Atlantic  OC.s 
contains  about  5-20  billion  barrels  of  oU. 
enough  to  supply  the  U.S.  anywhere  from 
10  months  to  3  years  (p.  2-13) .  In  1985,  daily 
production  from  the  New  England  off-shore 
oil  fields  is  estimated  at  500,000  barrels  a 
day — about  enough  to  supply  one  large  mod- 
ern refinery  (p.  3-9) . 

While  I  support  the  concept  of  energy  self- 
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surriclency  for  the  United  Stat«r>,  a  prngrp.m 
which  will  make  us  completely  self-sufficient 
In  1980  and  leave  our  grandchildren,  50  years 
from  now,  completely  dependent  on  forelgti 
sf>iircc.;  for  oil  because  we  have  exhausted 
oui-  domestic  reserve.;.  Is  short-sighted. 

V.  h;le  coal  can  replace  a  segment  of  our 
oil  iiupplv — chiefly  that  going  to  generate 
elei  trie  power — It  cannot  replace  oil  In  a 
lar^e  variety  of  u.ses.  (It  Is  questionable 
wh.'tl'.er  replacing  residual  oil  with  coal  will 
lower  the  demand  for  petroleum,  since  oil 
production  Is  largely  geared  to  the  demand 
for  gasoline,  not  residual  oil.)  The  one  which 
comes  most  Immediately  to  mind  Is  trans- 
portation; we  need  petroleum  to  rtin  our  cars, 
buses  and  airplanes.  But  perhaps  the  mo.si 
important  use  of  petroleum  Is  not  aa  an 
energy  fuel  at  all,  but  as  a  raw  material  or 
feedstock  for  over  80.000  petroleum-derived 
products.  Chief  among  these  products  »re 
medicines  and  drugs.  plaStlcs,  and  synthetic 
materials.  While  oil  shale  and  synthetic  oil 
ni»y  provide  adequate  oil  In  the  future,  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  either  eoouomlcal  or 
technically  proven. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  undertake  a  thorough  audit  of  our 
energy  resources.  Including  exploratory  drill- 
ing on  the  OCS  In  order  to  determine  Just 
how  much  oil  we  actually  do  have.  Whether 
to  proceed  with  the  all-out  development  of 
OUI  remaining  oil  reserves  or  whether  to  set 
■side  some  resources  for  the  t>ene&t  of  fu- 
ture generations  and  concentrate  today  on 
■  massive  energy  conservation  program  Is 
probably  the  most  Important  public  policy 
d«cl.slon  confronting'  the  American  people 
today. 

This  que.stlon  should  not  be  glossed  over. 
Influenced  la  part  by  an  energy  Industry 
which  Is  more  Interested  In  extracting  profits 
today,  than  preserving  supplies  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

n.  THE  IMPACT  or  INTITNTTONAL  POLLmOJI 

Willie  most  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  development  of  off-shore  oil  revolves 
around  the  poslblllty  of  a  disastrous  oil  spill 
(the  CEQ  finds  that  oil  cleanup  technolo- 
gies In  rough  waters  are  largely  InefTectlve 
(p.  4-33,  ff-20) .  the  study  Indicates  that  most 
of  the  polltition  created  by  off-shore  oil  de- 
velopment Is  intentionally  created. 

"The  mjijor  source  of  pollution  from  tank- 
ers Is  intentional  discharge — the  pumping 
of  oU  ballast  water  and  tank  washings  into 
the  oceans.  Over  70  percent  of  all  oil  released 
from  tankers  is  due  to  routine  <^>erations. 
In  addition  to  oU  pollution,  tankers  and 
barges  pollute  with  their  sewage,  untreated 
garbage,  and  human  wastes.  The  typical 
tanker  of  30,000  deadweight  tons  generates 
1,000  gallons  per  day  of  sewage  and  domestic 
wastes.  If  they  are  not  treated,  they  can  sig- 
nificantly degrade  water  quality,  partictilarly 
in  harbors  and  bays."  (p.  4-20) 

Off-shore  drilling  operations  also  create 
dally  polutlon.  'Dally  operational  discharges 
of  oil.  drlllLng  muds,  cuttings  and  other  ma- 
terial may  result  In  subleUial  or  long-term 
ecological  damage  to  an  area."  (p.  6-46). 

Pipelines  contribute  their  part  to  the  non- 
accident  related  pollution  created  by  off- 
shore oil  development:  "PipelayUig  in  wet- 
lauds  can  cause  senoiw  adverse  physical  and 
biological  Impacts.  Disturbance  of  marsh- 
Luids  can  change  turbidity,  salinity,  acidity, 
hydrogen  sulfide  toxicity  and  biological  oxy- 
gen flemand.  (p.  4-19) 

The  sum  of  all  the.se  regulaily  occurring 
dj.  charges  is  slgnlflcant.  The  study  concludes 
that:  'Scientists  believe  that  over  the  life  of 
a  field,  intentional  releases  may  damage  the 
environment  as  much  as  the  large  accidental 
OV  spin."  (p.  4  33) 

These  types  of  reler.res  are.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Kind  that  can  be  controITed  by  effeclve 
policing  legislation.  The  question  Is  whether 
to  pasB  the  legislation  now,  before  drilling 
Is  permitted  to  start,  or  wait  until  the  poJIti- 
tlon  becomes  intolerable  and  then  react  to 
the  crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  region  which  Is  as  economically  de- 
pendent on  a  clean  enTlronment  ae  New 
England  Ls,  I  believe  the  former  approach 
makes  far  more  sense. 

irr.    Tift    IMPACT    op    OCS    DEVEI.OPMFNT    ON 
HSHING 

Coining  from  a  District  In  which  flslilng  Ls 
a  major  livelihood,  I  a.-n  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  Impact  of  CCS  on  thts  Important 
luduBtry.  Tliree  statements  in  the  CEQ  btudy 
btiuid  out: 

"How  oil  discharged  into  the  mar;:ie  en- 
vironment aflects  it  and  life  within  it  i.s  par- 
ticularly controvert.ial.  Although  studies,  re- 
views and  conferences  have  addressed  this 
feeueral  queatlon,  lew  conieiu^e^s  have  been 
reached."  (p.  6  27) 

"Daily  operatlouiU  discharges  of  oil,  drill- 
ing muds,  cuttings  and  other  material  may 
result  In  sublethal  or  long-term  ecological 
danmg»  to  an  area.  In  several  recent  studies. 
fclgulOcant  concentrations  of  heavy  uietaLs 
V. ere  fo.inrl  near  platforms.  They  enter  the 
fo.jd  chain  and  could  pose  proWeiiis  for 
human  healih.  rutential  Impacts  on  com- 
mercial fisheries  should  be  asscised  he/ore 
development  begins."  (p.  6-46) 

"New  employment  In  primary  Industries 
may  be  offset  by  losses  of  Jobs  In  the  resort, 
tourlsin.  and  fishing  buslnesse.;.  Although 
total  fishing  catch  may  rise,  average  per 
capita  Income  of  fishermen  may  decrcise,  as 
has  happened  In  Kenal.  Ala-^ka."  (p.  7  13 1 
The  oil  Industry  has  aired  a  number  of 
commercials  .showing  how  the  shrimp  catch 
has  Improved  around  the  Louisiana  oil  fields. 
I  agree  with  the  CEQ's  staff  that  a  more 
scientific  analysLi  of  OCS  Impact  on  fish,  and 
the  fishing  Industry,  Is  In  order  before  the 
leasmg  program  gots  underway. 

TV.  THE  IMPACT  ON  ONSUORE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  major  Impacts  of  OCS  development 
will  not  be  offshore,  but  rather  will  be  on- 
shore. Off-shore  oil  fields  will  have  to  be 
augmented  by  tank  farms,  tanker  bertha, 
pipelines,  refineries,  and  petrochemical 
plants.  These  facilities  will  have  to  be  In- 
tegrated into  the  already  existing  economic 
and  environmental  structures.  The  potential 
impact,  both  positive  and  negative  Is 
enormoua. 

"As  the  development  of  offshore  oil  and  ga.s 
proceeds  from  the  Initial  exploratory  phase 
through  drilling,  production,  and  transpor- 
tation, substantial  onshore  activity  will  be 
generated  from  which  both  positive  and  neg- 
ative impacts  can  t«e  expected.  The  degree  to 
which  on  balance  the«e  effects  are  positive 
is  related  to  the  abilitj  of  public  officials  to 
plan  for  and  direct  the  onshore  devalop- 
ment  that  is  Integral  to  OCS  development 
and  for  that  growth  that  onshore  facilities 
generate  throughout  the  region.  OCS  opera- 
tions win  resvUt  In  massive  development  in 
areas  where  there  Is  little  or  no  experience 
in  laud  use  planning  and  regulatory  activ- 
ities. Unless  this  capability  Is  quickly  de- 
veloped In  such  areas,  the  result  could  be 
permanent  degradation  of  the  environment 
and  unnecessary  dlsrviptlon  of  traditional 
values  and  lifestyles  for  those  living  there 
now."  (p.  7-1) 

If  the  recent  experience  In  Durham.  New 
Hampeblre,  la  any  indication,  the  possibility 
exists  that  the  people  of  the  coastal  zone  do 
not  want  to  change  their  present  economic 
lifestyles  lor  one  based  on  heavy  Industry — 
even  If  the  Irdustrlalizatlon  will  produce 
economic  bcnefl*s  as  they  are  commonly 
defined. 

In  any  case,  OCS  development  does  not 
make  sense  in  an  area  where  the  processing 
facilities  are  not  available.  Offshore  a 'id  on- 
.shore  development  nuist  be  considered  as  an 
Integral  unit  and  the  basic  questions  of 
onshore  facility  siting  must -be  resolved  be- 
fore the  massive  Investment  In  off;:hi  re  de- 
velopment is  besini. 

V.  THB  tnasp  rom.  improved  recclatorv 

mCHAKlSMS 

In  large  measur*.  the  success  or  failure  t  r 
OC3  development  will  rest  on  the  ability  of 
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th?  crystal  zore  states  to  defcl  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  development.  This  In- 
volves establishing  a  regulatory  capablliiv 
that  can  deal  effectively  with  a  large  array 
of  complex  problems. 

"The  Counrirs  Public  hcarln^r.';  reflect  a 
belief  t^at,  regardless  of  the  adequacy  of 
OCS  cil  and  gas  technology,  the  regulation 
cf  OCS  develupment  can  only  be  as  effec- 
tive as  tlie  le?:al  and  institutional  mecha- 
nisms fcr  its  implementation.  An  effectl-.  e 
regime  fcr  regulating  OCS  activities  shoukl 
include  at  Ic.ist  the  followug  elemeuts: 

A  rational  allocation  of  regulatory  riglils 
and  respoiisibilltles  and  an  efficient  means  o! 
coordination  among  entities  sharing  such 
authority; 

A  provision  for  ensuring  that  necessary  In- 
formation is  obtained  and  analyzed  prior 
to  regulatory  action  and  that  the  public  has 
sufficient  information  to  allow  Informed  par- 
ticipation in  the  process: 

An  ongoing  systemative  evaluation  of  OCS 
technologies  and  practices  and  incorpora- 
tion into  OCS  regulations  specific  require- 
ments necessary  for  environmentally  sound 
operation;:; 

Knforcement  of  the  requirements  through 
effective  inspections  and  sanctions  for  noa- 
conipliance;  suid 

Means  for  compensation  of  injured  partic: 
when  mishaps  occur."  (p.  9-11) 

la  my  opinion,  the  New  England  states 
presently  lack  these  needed  capabilities,  al- 
though a  number  of  states.  Including  Mas- 
saoliusetts.  are  working  toward  this  end.  The 
CEQ  staff  offers  some  advice  on  what  step,s 
the  states  should  begin  to  take: 

'In  the  Atlantic  and  New  England  states, 
and  Ui  Alaska,  there  has  l>een  little  govern- 
mental experience  with  offshore  oU  and  ga.s 
development.  Affected  states  should  strength- 
en their  ccastal  rone  management  programs 
by  developing  special  technical  exptertipe  I'' 
all  phases  of  OCS  development  and  its  on- 
shore and  offshore  Impacts.  Such  augmente»l 
s»ate  coastal  zone  management  agencies 
should  attempt  to  Insure  that  state  Interest.^ 
and  regulatory  agencies  are  fully  coordinated 
with  Federal  OCS  technical  and  manage- 
ment activities.  Federal  agencies  should 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  with  state 
coastal  zone  management  agencies  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  at  all  stages  of  the  manage- 
ment process. 

"Simply  establishing  technical  expertise 
at  th»  state  level  and  calling  on  Federal 
agencies  to  cooperate  will  not,  however,  nec- 
essarily yield  effective  coordination.  The  de- 
cision making  process  It.self  must  provide 
regularized  mechanisms  for  effecting  in- 
teraction." (p.  9-fl) 

The  critical  question  Is  whether  we  shoulf' 
develop  and  then  attempt  to  regulate,  cr 
whether  we  should  first  regulate,  and  then 
permit  development  according  to  the  reguhi- 
tlrm.';. 

VI.  ovrjir.ELi.'.Nc-  on  the  pitrci.ei  m 

INDUSTBY  FOE  DATA 

The  federaJ  goveriunent's  reactions  to  the 
criaii;  created  by  tlve  Arab  oil  boycott,  and 
subsequent  Congressional  Investigations  of 
those  reactions,  underscores  how  dependent 
Uje  U.S.  government  Is  on  the  major  oil 
companies  for  basic  data  regarding  our  na- 
tion's most  valuable  commodity.  It  Is  lu 
different  wilh  regard  to  OCS  development. 

"In  practical  effect,  the  IndusU-y  has  dele:  - 
mined  the  Information  requirements  of  g»i\- 
ernment  for  OCS  leasing.  Industry's  incen- 
tives, however,  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
generate  all  the  data  necessary  for  efTedivo 
environment.al  regulation.  Prior  to  a  lease 
sale,  industry  understandably  concentrates 
on  obtaining  and  analyzing  data  that  locate 
petroleum  deposits.  After  the  lease  sale,  there 
is  little  economic  incentive  for  Industry  to 
acquire  data  solely  for  assessment  of  en- 
vironmental risks. 

"Th«  present  system  In  sbcvt.  penults  en- 
vironmental risks  which  a  prudent  regula- 
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tory  official  might  well  choose  to  avoid  If  he 
considered  all  available  Information  earlier  In 
the  process."  (p.  9-15) 

Even  when  the  information  Is  available, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  government 
agencies  Involved  will  make  the  best  use  of 
It. 

"The  fact  that  the  Interior  Department 
treats  Industry  data  as  proprietary  severely 
restricts  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  re- 
view process,  partictilarly  in  commenting  on 
environmental  Impact  statements.  Although 
there  may  well  be  sound  reasons  for  with- 
holding some  data  in  some  circumstances, 
their  c<Hnpetltlve  Justification  for  a  blanket 
prohibition  of  public  disclosure  is  not  clear." 
(p.  9-16) 

However,  the  reason  why  Interior  does  keep 
the  data  secret  was  adequately  analyzed  in 
an  earlier  CEQ  statement: 

"In  the  absence  of  formal  procedures  for 
planning  and  coordination,  the  inevitable 
result  has  been  that  Federal  officials  have 
tended  to  promote  their  own  particular  pro- 
grams and  resjKind  primarily  to  the  Interests 
and  demands  of  their  agency's  clients."  (p. 
9-10) 

There  are  alternatives  to  complete  reliance 
on  Industry  data.  Since  the  Outer  Contin- 
ental Shelf  is  all  public  lands,  the  most  ob- 
vloiis  answer  Is  to  permit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  develop  at.  least  part  of  the  OCS 
for  stho  exclusive  Irfnefit  of  the  American 
peopJ*.  The  PederalvOil  and  Gas  Corporation 
legislation  now  pending  in  House  and  Senate 
committees  would  permit  public  develop- 
ment of  part  of  the  CtCS,  and  the  data  de- 
veloped by  the  Corporation — as  well  as  the 
oil — ^would  be  publicly  available. 

Unfortunately,  the  CEQ  study  did  not  de- 
vote attention  to  any  nonprlvate  development 
of  OCS  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  question  that  OCS 
development  may  be  in  the  best  economic 
Interest  of  the  United  States;  or  that  it  can 
be  developed  without  damaging  the  environ- 
ment and  disrupting  the  lifestyles  of  the 
people  of  the  coastal  zone. 

However,  based  on  my  reading  of  the  CEQ 
study,  I  am  not  convinced  that  those  deter- 
minations have  been  made.  The  study  raises 
many  Important  questions  which  should  be 
answered  before,  not  after,  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  large,  and  possibly  irreversible, 
program  of  offshore  oil  development. 

The  federal  government  shoiHd  make  as 
vigorous  an  effort  In  analyzing  the  wisdom 
of  its  potential  poUdes  as  It  does  In  protect- 
ing and  defending  those  policies  once  they 
have  been  Initiated. 

Experience  shotild  have  taught  us  by  now 
that  hasty  reaction  to  a  perceived  crisis  rare- 
ly produces  wise  policy  in  the  long  run.  Be- 
fore embarking  on  OCS  development,  we 
should  have  a  far  more  acciu-ate  idea  of  where 
we  are  going  than  is  provided  in  the  CEQ 
study. 


ARKANSAS   CAGER   DEADLY  FROM 
FREE-THROW    LINE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ABKAtfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rickey  Medlock,  a  native  of  Cave  City, 
Aik.,  and  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  has  recently  been  named  col- 
lege basketball's  free  throw  shooting 
champiiHi  for.  the  1973-74  season  by  the 
National  CoHeglate  Athletic  Associatiwi. 

The  6  foot-2  Inch  guard  sank  87  of  d5 
attempts,  for  a  .916  average,  tjie  fifth 
highest  ever  recorded  by  a  major  college 
player.  Rickey  follows  an  Impressive  ar- 
ray of  Arkansas  athletes  into  the  record 
books. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  this  fine  college  basketball  play- 
er. We  from  Arkansas  applaud  him  and 
anxiously  a'wait  another  record  smash- 
ing performance  in  his  senior  season  as  a 
Runnin'  Razorback. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
STAFF  STUDY  PROPOSES  AG- 
GRESSIVE SOLAR  PROGRAM 


cxx- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

^Ir.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  efforts 
to  devise  a  program  for  energy  inde- 
pendence, we  must  pay  special  attention 
to  the  contributions  of  solar  energy. 
Solar  energy  offers  a  limitless,  nonpol- 
luting  energy  source.  Recently,  the  House 
considered  and  passed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  significant  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  solar  energy 
for  the  heating  and  cooUng  of  buildings. 
In  conjunction  with  its  own  studies  of 
available  energy  technologies,  the  staff 
of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  ex- 
amined in  depth  the  obstacles  to  com- 
mercial development  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  This  staff  study  recommends  a 
5-year,  $850  million  program  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  this  technology  to  wide- 
spread application  in  residential  and 
commercial  buildings. 

Because  of  this  study's  contribution  to 
outlining  the  problems  ahead  in  solar 
energy  development,  I  am  submitting  a 
copy  of  this  study  to  the  Record  : 

FROCBAMS 

A.  Discussion 

Three  basic  Federally  supported  programs 
(see  Tables  3,  4,  6  and  6,  pages  2S,  26,  27,  & 
29)  were  developed  reflecting  differing  levels 
of  solar  system  production  and  depl03nnent 
in  Federal  verstis  private  buildings.  The  pro- 
duction rates  assumed  as  of  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  of  program  operation  were  one  per 
cent,  five  per  cent  and  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  new  construction  starts  of  two 
million  annually.  Production  rates  asstimed 
at  the  ends  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  for  each  oi  these  percentage 
assumptions  represent  reasonable  yearly  In- 
creases In  annual  production  leading  to  the 
fifth  year's  desired  production  rate.  Unit  costs 
for  the  solar  systems  which  include  collector 
and  naBessary  stipport  system  purchase  and 
InstalSatlcn  were  based  on  the  ntimber  pro- 
duced In  prior  and  current  years  and  the 
reduction  In  unit  cost  inherent  In  the  build 
up  to  mass  production  levels. 

For  the  purpose  of  pricing  each  program, 
a  residential  solar  system  for  domestic  hot 
water  and  space  heating  was  assumed  which 
includes  collector  square  foot  coverage  trf 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  of  a  typical 
residence  (50%  of  1500  ft==750  ft»).  The  cost 
of  the  residential  unit  was  then  computed 
by  multiplying  the  solar  system  cost  per 
ft»  by  the  750  ft'  of  required  collector  area. 

Becatise  erf  the  requirement  for  collector 
area  at  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
floor  area,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Implement 
solar  energy  systems  in  high  rise  commercial 
buildings.  Emphasis  therefore  should  be 
given  to  residential  units  with  attention 
given  to  commercial  buildings  in  the  appro- 
priate mix  to  achieve  early  commercializa- 
tion. In  determining  the  solar  system  cost  far 
commercial  buildings,  they  were  assumed  to 
be  15,000  ft=  in  floor  area  or  approximately 
ten  times  the  average  sized  residence. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  acceptance 
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of  solar  energy,  all  programs  In  this  study 
propose  that  schools  be  vised  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  demonstration  program.  School 
buildings,  in  general,  are  somewhat  more 
amenable  to  solar  heating  than  high  density 
commercial  buildings.  They  are  frequently 
single  story  and  often  of  a  design  which 
offers  some  unobstructed  southern  exposure 
which  is  highly  desirable  for  ^olar  systems. 
They  are  generally  centrally  located  In  neigh- 
borhoods (particularly  elementary  schools), 
familiar  to  many  young  families  of  a  house- 
building age,  and  tlius  have  the  very  hi^h 
visibility  desired  in  solar  energy  demonstra- 
tions. The  program  should  offer  Federal 
funding  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
school  boards  nationwide  for  solar  enert;y 
heating,  both  for  buildings  under  construc- 
tion and  lor  solar  energy  retrofits.  For  tie 
purposes  of  this  study,  the  average  scho>iI 
was  assumed  to  be  30,000  ft-  in  floor  area  or 
approximately  twenty  times  the  average  sl/ed 
residence. 

Present  local  building  codes  and  design 
standards  do  not  provide  lor  solar  systems; 
therefore,  the  first  units  to  be  so  equipped 
would  be  In  the  Federal  sector  which  is  not 
subject  to  these  codes  and  standards.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  InstaUation  in  Federal  build- 
ings and  the  increased  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  solar  system  design  and  construction, 
units  should  be  made  available  to  schools 
and  to  the  private  sector.  The  mechanics  of 
this  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  by  aid  tn  financing,  tax  incentives 
or  other  methods,  is  not  Icnown  at  present, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  all  costs 
associated  with  the  integration  of  the  solar 
units  in  schools  and  in  the  private  sector  are 
assumed  to  be  Federal  costs.  Subsequent  to 
the  determination  as  to  how  the  Federal  sup- 
port will  be  accomplished,  any  reduction  in 
the  Federal  subsidy  below  full  cost  can  be 
expected  to  reduce  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  program  thus  emerges  Initially 
using  only  Federal  buildings  In  order  to  get 
demonstrations  fielded.  Two  of  the  three 
programs  presented  are  phased  toward  tiie 
end  of  the  five  year  period  to  an  almost  total 
private  program.  A  guiding  principle  in  or- 
ganizing the  proposed  program  has  been 
initially  to  maximize  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  installation  of  solar  systems  on  new 
Federal  construction  would  be  easier  to  per- 
form than  the  retrofitting  of  existing  Fed- 
eral buildings.  The  buildings  cotUd  be  de- 
signed to  optimize  the  cost-effecttveness  of 
the  solar  systems,  and  could  Incorporate 
the  solar  collectors  Into  a  pleasing  architec- 
tural design.  The  operation  of  these  systems 
could  provide  data  on  system  performance 
In  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  new  Federal 
construction  is  so  small  In  comparison  to  the 
private  sector  (0.04  billion  ft>  Federal  vs  3 
bUlion  ft^  private  annual  constructlcm)  that 
this  nrpgram  would  not  create  an  Industry 
larg^pnough  to  have  significant  Impact  in 
the  ^vate  sector.  Solar  Installatlcm  in  new 
Federal  construction  alone  would  not  lead 
to  the  immediate  widespread  tose  of  -olar 
energy.  To  assure  this  result  It  Is  ne^e-  ary 
to  Include  a  program  of  retrofitting  tederal 
'Vmlldings.  The  Federal  Government  will  take 
the  ilslcs  Involved  In  installing  innovative 
heating  and  cooling  systems  and  will  pay 
the  develc^ment  costs.  In  the  programs  out- 
lined In  this  study,  whenever  possible  in 
Federal  buildings,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  avail- 
able units  have  been  assigned  to  new  con- 
struction and  the  other  fifty  per  cent  to 
retrofitting  existing  structures.  In  OHitrast, 
no  breakdown  Is  shown  for  new  versus  retro- 
fit In  the  private  sector.  This  distinction  Is 
purely  academic  as  far  as  total  program 
costs  are  concerned  since  new  and  retrc^tted 
Installation  and  other  associated  costs  have 
been  estimated  at  the  same  cost. 

There  are  a  number  of  activities  common 
to  all  programs.  The  first  of  these  activities 
estimated  at  the  same  total  cost  in  all  pro- 
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grama  la  a  survey  of  existing  technology  In 
solar  energy  systems  for  buildings.  After  this 
data  has  been  evaluated,  general  design  and 
performance  criteria  will  be  developed  for 
adapting  solar  systems  to  buildings  for 
domestic  hot  water  and  space  heating. 

Work  to  be  undertaken  after  this  estab- 
lishment of  system  design  criteria  Includes 
a  study  to  determine  the  appropriate  geo- 
graphical areas  where  solar  units  should  be 
m.Htalled.  Such  a  study  would  result  In  area 
selections  representing  the  varying  cllmat- 
K-al  conditions  with  the  heavier  concen- 
tration of  units  In  those  areas  most  recep- 
tive to  solar  systems  Including  major  popu- 
lation centers.  Subsequently,  a  survey  will 
he  made  of  existing  Federal  and  private 
buildings  to  Identify  those  v.hich  would 
receive  solar  units. 

The  cost  of  architectural  eivgineering  serv- 
ices to  Incorporate  the  solar  heating  system 
In  the  designs  of  new  Federal  and  private 
buildings  as  well  as  the  retrofitting  of  exist- 
ing buildings  has  been  included  at  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  solar  systems  cost 

A  program  should  be  established  after 
design  criteria  have  been  develoj>ed  for  the 
education  of  architects  and  engineers  in  the 
design  of  solar  systems,  for  the  traimng  of 
technicians  In  the  Installation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  systems  and  to  encourage  addi- 
tional Industry  participation  in  the  manu- 
facture and  fabrication  of  these  systems. 
This  educational  and  training  program 
should  eventually  lead  to  the  production  of 
off-the-shelf  systems  such  that  installation 
and  maintenance  Is  within  the  capability  of 
normal  construction  craftsmen.  Funds  are 
also  provided  for  a  continuing  program  eval- 
uation in  order  to  determine  the  need  for 
adjusting  the  number  of  solar  units  in  the 
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proposed  program  as  a  result  of  production 
or  application  experience.  A  thorough  evalu- 
ation la  conaldered  advisable  prior  to  the 
inclusion  of  solar  systems  In  schools  and  in 
the  private  sector  in  order  to  evaluate  pre- 
vious progress  and  solar  system  economies. 
The  .Federal  Investment  at  this  point  in  time 
would  have  been  wholly  in  Federal  buildings 
and  if  the  program  were  to  be  terminated, 
this  Investment  would  have  a  continuing 
p.xy-off  In  the  operations  of  these  buildings. 
Solar  cooling  technology  should  be  sub- 
jected to  continued  development  through- 
out the  five  year  period.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  additional  development  (varies  with  dif- 
ferent programs) .  Initial  deployment  of  cool- 
ing systems  should  be  Implemented.  For  the 
purpose  of  costing  these  pi-ograms,  the  co.st 
per  unit  of  adding  a  cooling  system  to  an 
existing  heating  system,  including  design 
and  necessary  retroHttlng.  has  been  esti- 
mated at  fifty  per  cent  of  the  .soliir  lieatlnt: 
system  cost. 

B.  Medium  }iTogram — Tabic  .'I 
This  program,  totaling  approximately  $850 
million  over  the  live  year  period.  Is  based  on 
attaining  a  solar  system  production  capa- 
bility at  the  end  of  the  five  year  perlotl 
for  producing  solar  units  for  five  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  new  construction  starts  of 
two  million  n/lts  annually  or  100,000  units. 
During  the  flr.st  year,  only  Federal  resi- 
dences would  receive  solar  heating  units  with 
Federal  commercial  size  units  receiving  solar 
s.vstems  during  the  secon^  year.  Durmg  the 
third  year,  schools  and  private  residential 
would  be  added  and  the  first  cooling  units 
would  be  Installed.  Private  commercial  build- 
ings would  receive  units  in  the  fourth  year 
and  fifth   year.   The  majority  of   uiut.s  in- 

TABLE  3.     MEDIUM  PROGRAM 
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stalled  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  would  be 
in  the  private  sector. 

C.  Maximum  program, — Tahle  4 
This  program,  totaling  approximately  $2600 

million  over  the  five  year  period.  Is  based  on 
attaining  a  solar  system  production  capabil- 
ity at  the  end  of  the  five  years  for  producing 
solar  units  for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated new  construction  starts  of  two  million 
uiHts  annually  or  400,000  units. 

During  the  first  year  units  would  be  in- 
stalled in  Federal  buildings,  both  commercial 
a.s  well  as  residential.  Private  commercial  and 
.schools  should  start  receiving  units  in  the 
second  year  and  the  first  cooling  units  would 
be  in.-.talled.  Pri\ate  residential  installations 
are  added  to  the  list  starting  in  the  third 
ye.'ir. 

D.  Minirimi'i    prngram — Table  5 
Tills  program,  totaling  approximately  $27") 

milhon  over  the  five  year  period.  Is  based  on 
atiaimng  a  solar  system  production  capabil- 
ity at  the  end  of  the  five  years  for  producing 
solar  units  for  one  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
new  construction  starts  of  two  million  units 
annually  or  20,000  units. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  Installation 
of  all  units  for  the  entire  five  years  In  Federal 
buildings.  As  previously  stated,  an  all-Federal 
program  does  avoid  a  lot  of  problems  arising 
out  of  conflicts  of  solar  systems  with  existing 
buijding  codes  and  standards  as  well  as  the 
mechiinlcs  Involved  in  establishing  the  proce- 
dures and  dollar  limits  of  Federal  support  for 
these  solar  units  in  the  private  sector.  By  not 
resolving  these  problems,  this  program  will 
delay  the  transition  from  Federal  to  private 
sector  involvement. 

As  in  the  medium  program.  Initial  in.stalla- 
tlon  of  cooling  units  begins  during  the  third 
year. 


(Based  on  attaining  production  capability  of  5  percent  o(  estimatcj  ne*  construction  starts) 


Years 


Solar  system  cost(per  square  foot)' . 

Cost  residential  unit  • 

Total  units  rtxidential 

Total  buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Total 

J20 

J15.000 

50 

50 

J15 

»1 1,250 

1,000 

910 

JIO 

J7,500 

10.000 

8,150 

J7 
J5.  250 
40,000 
32,600 

J5 

J3,  750  . 

100, 000  . 
81,500  . 

Federal  residential: 

New ^..  25  600      3,000 

,   ,  "•trofit 25  300      3,000 

Federal  commercial:  • 

New.. 5  50 

Retrofit 5  50 

Schoda:*  

New 25 

Retrofit 25 

Pri»ate  residential ' -.."I"I"" 2  000 

Private  commercial '.. 


,000 
,000 

ion 

100 


5.000 
5,000 

250 
250 


100 

100 

100 

400 

22, 000 

70, 000 

200 

500 

'  System  coat  per  ff  of  collector. 
'  Residential  unit  cost  based  on  collector  area 
area  fl.500  tV),  i.e.,  50  percent  (1,500)  equals  750 


Years 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Subtotal  units  (coGt  M$)  .... 

0.75 

11.25 

75 

210.0 

375.0 

672.0 

Tectinical  survey  and  design  criteria 

(MJ) '. 

Site  location  studv(MJ) 

Building  survey  (MJ) 

AE— Design  (MJ)« 

Training(MJ) 

Program  evaluation  (MJ) 

CooTing  development  (M$) 

Cooling  implementation  (M$)' 

Subtotal ~ 

1.0 
.5 

5.  (J 
.1 

1.0 
.1 

2.0 

.5 

.5 
3.0 
1.6 
3.0 

.5 
5.0 

2.0 
11.3 

2.0 

.5 

10. 0 

•.4 

1.0 
36.0 

2.0 
.3 

5.0 
•3.0 

56.3  . 

2.0  . 

.2  . 

2.0  . 

"18.8  . 

9.7 

14.1 

26.2 

47.3 

79.3 

176.6 

Total 

10.45 

25.35 

101.2 

257.3 

454.3 

'  848. 6 

-„„,,,„  en  „ .    ■•     '    I        J         .  ''••''''•seP3''3tely  identified,  assume  mobile  tiome  of  750  ft' floor  space  witti  collector  ft;  reauire- 

«H,u3l   0  50  percent  of  typical  residence  floor  ment  of  50  percent  750  eouals  375  ft'  or  •.  equivalent  resident^  unit  ^ 

'  ^f'^nXH'l""*"  °"  ^•°°°  '^  <"  "»<"  'Pa"*  (2  "»«")  tfie^efore  using  30,000  (50  percent)        •  100  unitT        *^       "  ' 

equils  15,000  ft'  collectot  ft>  or  20  equivalent  residential  units.  1 1,000  units. 


nated  at  50  ptrvM  of  healiiig  system  cost 


■  Based  on  typical  residential  ft»  of  1,500  ft'  (floor  space)  see  note  No.  2.  If  mobile  home  units         i"  10,000  units. 

TABLE  4.-MAXIMUM  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 
IBised  on  altjiniiig  production  capability  of  20  percent  of  estimated  nett  construction  stjrls| 


Years 
3 


Total 


Solar  system  cost  (per  square  foot) 

Cost  residential  unn' J15,000 

Total  units  residential.. 

Total  kuildings 

Federal  residential: 

New 

Retrofit 

Federal  commercial:' 

New 

Bttrofit- 


J20 

J15, 000 

200 

182 

J15 

$11,250 

4,000 

1564 

S6,000 
40, 000 
32, 600 

J3,750 
160, 000 
130,400 

J4 

13.000 

400,000 

348,800 

90 
90 

1,760 
1,760 

5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 

15,000 

1 
I 

10 

10 

100 
100 

400 
400 

500 

500 

Years 


Total 


Schools :  • 

Ne* - 2         100 

Retrofit 2          100 

Private  residential  • 22  000 

""■'' "           "26'      '200 


Private  commercial ». 


100 

100 

700 

700 

108, 000 

324, 000 

800 

3,000 

Subtotal  units  (cost  MJ). 


Technical  survey  and  design  criteria 

(MJ) 

Site  loeatlon  study  (M$) 

Building  survey  (MJ) \0. 


3.0 

4S.0 

240.0 

600.0    1,200.0    2,088.0 

1.0 

.5 

1.0  . 
6.0 

1.0 

10.0 

4.0 

2.0 
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Yean 

Total 

Tears 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4                5 

Tela! 

AE— Design  (MJ)« 

0.5 

2.0 

6.8 

6.0 
1.0 
5.0 

36.0 
4.0 
1.0 

10.0 

90.0 
4.0 
.5 
5.0 

180.0  .. 
4.O.. 
.5  .. 

2.0  .. 

(^ting  inopiementatiofi  (MJ) 

•0.6 

•3.0 

■•18.1       160.0 

Subtotal 

Total 

16.7 

26.9 

58.0 

120.3      246.5 

Profitaxn  evaUiition  (MJ) 

.2 

468.4 

Coolinc  develaDment  CMS) 

2.0 

-        19.7 

7L9 

298.0 

720.3     1,446.5 

2  556  4 

•■  System  cost  per  ft'  of  collector. 

:  Residential  unit  cost  based  on  collector  area  pqual  to  5C  percent  of  typical  residence  floor 
area  (1,500  tt'X".*-,  50  percent  <l, 500)  equals  750  IP  of  collectors  times  system  cost  per  tP. 

1  Cornmercial  unit  based  on  15,000  (t^  of  floor  space  (2  floors)  t^e^■fore  using  15,000  (50  percenO 
equals  7,500  ft'  collector  ft'  or  10  eouivalcot  residential  units. 

« School  unit  based  on  30,000  ft-  of  flew  space  (2  fteofs)  therefore  using  30.000  (50  percent) 
equals  15,000  ft'  collector  ft^  or  20  equivaleal  residential  units. 

•  Based  on  typical  residential  ft-  of  1,5&0  ft-  (f!t,c[  uacc)  sec  note  No.  2.  If  mobile  home  units 


are  to  be  separately  ideirtified,  assume  mobile  home  of  750  ft>  floor  space  with  coHector  if  require- 
ment of  50  percent  750  equals  375  ft'  or  i-j  equivalent  residential  unit 

•  Architect-Engineer  (AE)  cost  at  15  percent  of  total  units  co»t. 

'Capital  cost  af  installing  cooling  equifime  t  e-'.imsled  at  50  re'cent  of  l-'cating  system  cost 
includtnc  necessary  design  services. 

•  10  units. 

•  100  units.' 
>«  1,000  units. 


TABLE  5.-MINI1V1UM  ALTERNATIVE  PffOGRAM 
IBaseJ  on  attaiiiiii|  production  capability  of  1  percent  of  estimated  new  construction  staitsi 


Years 

V4 

Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5         Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tc'al 

t20 

.   J15,  000 

10 

10 

J15 

Jll,250 
200 
182 

J12 

J9,000 

2,000 

1,630 

JIO 
J7,  500 
8,000 
6,520 

J8 

J6,000 

20,000 

16,300 

Subtotal  units  (cost  MJ) 

0.15 

l.Q 
.3 

3  0 
.1 
.5 
.1 

2.0 

2.25 

.5 

.3 
2.0 

.3 
1.0 

.2 
5.0 

18.0 

60.0 

120.0 

20P  ft 

Technical  survey  and  design  criteria 

W) - 

Site  location  study  (MJ) 

Total  VRits  residential... 

Total  buildings 

Building  survey  (MJ) 

AE— D«sign(lilJ)« 

Training  (MJ) 

Program  evaluation  (MJ) 

2.0 
.3 

10.0 

'.I 

1.0  . 
9.0 
1.0 
.2 
5.0 
•.8 

1.0 . 

.1 . 

2.0 . 

•3.0 . 

Federal  residential: 

New 

Retnfit- 

5 
5 

90 
90 

1 
1 

SCO 
800 

10 

10 

5 
5 

3.200 
3,200 

40 

40 

?n 
20 

5,0C0 

11,000  ..    

100 .. 

100 

50 

50 

FeUeral  coowMrcial .  ^ 

Coeliig  development  (M J) 

New 

CooliDf  impteinentatMn  (MJ) '. . 

(Wrofif 

Sdieats:' 
New 

Subtotal 

Total 

7.0 

9.3 

16.1 

u.o 

24.1 

7i5 

Retrofit 

7.15 

11.55 

34.1 

77.0 

144.1 

173  90 

>  SysUn  cost  fi\  ft'  of  csUector. 

>  Residential  unit  cost  based  on  collector  area  equal  to  50  percent  of  typical  residence  flocr 
•ra*  O.W*  fPX  I.*-.  M  percent  0.500)  aqvab  750  fP  vf  collacters  times  system  cost  per  fll 

>  ComieRtal  uil  based  on  15,000  W  of  floor  space  (2  fleors)  therefore  using  15,000  (50  percent) 
equals  7,500  ft'  collector  fP  or  10  equivalent  residential  units. 

« School  nnlt  based  on  30,000  fP  ef  floer  space  (2  Roors)  thereloie  using  30,000  (50  percent) 
equals  15,000  fP  ceDector  fP  or  20  eeaivalent  residential  snits. 
•  Based  on  typical  residential  <l-  of  1,5C0  ft-'  (floor  space)  see  note  Via.  2.  If  mobile  home  units 


are  to  be  separately  idenliSed,  assume  mobile  home  of  750  ft'  floor  space  witt)  collector  ti'  requne- 
ment  of  50  percent  750  eooats  375  fP  or  J  j  equivalent  residential  unit 

'  Architect-Engineer  (AE)  cost  at  15  perceat  0*  total  units  cost 

'  Capital  cost  of  initaflinf  cooling  equipment  estimated  at  5J  percent  of  tc atmg  systen  cost 
inciudinf  necessary  design  services. 

'  100  units. 

'  1,000  units. 

<"  lOJWO  units. 

u  40,000  units. 


Program  5th  year 


TABLE  6.— PROGRAf*  IMPACT  years.  Is  a  very  aggressive  option  that  will 

achieve  the  stated   objectives.   The   cost  of 

Annual  ^^6®  additional  Federal  mibsldles  may  be  de- 

enerty  slrable  to  accelerate  penetration  of  the  new 

Total                              saved  bousing  market. 

Federal                              starting  4.  EstabllBhlng   the  program   first  in   the 

Wi'n         residt       (m  mS     ll^^^\   <i°°^  "^^   ^^^   ^^^'^^   "   ^"^ 
millions        tial  anit  barrets     the  private  sector  provides  additional  time 

oi  dollars)    equhnlants  of  oil)     to  resolve  dlfiScult  institutional  problems. 

6.  After  completion  of  tb*  recommended 
program,  solar  systema  abouUl  be  in  mass 
production  and  cost  competltlTe  vlth  other 
heating  and  ccxillng  systems.  Therefore,  the 
appropriate  stimulus  would  be  available  for 
industry  to  continue  the  program  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  without  Government  support. 

BSCO  lUIENOATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  the  |»t>gram  tbat  wUl 
achieve  solar  heating  systems  in  five  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  annual  new  construction 
starts  In  the  fifth  year.  We  feel  that,  based 

275 on  the  time  and  Information  available,  this 

program   will  demonstrate  solar  heating  of 
CONCLUSIONS  buUdings  and  create  the  capacity  to  produce 

a  sufficient  number  of  units  at  the  end  of 

1.  The  medium  program  will  accomplish  the  program  to  have  an  impact  on  our  na- 
the  stated  objective  of  achieving  commercial      tional  energy  requirements 

production   of   solar   heating   systems  on   a  2.  We  recommend  that  in  an  effort  to  ex- 

natlonal  scale  within  five  years.  pedite  the   program,   first  units  should   be 

2.  The  program  that  penetrates  one  per  built  In  the  Federal  sector  vrtth  a  phasing 
cent  of  the  new  housing  market  wlU  permit  of  the  building  program  Into  the  private  sec- 
It  to  be  carried  forward  without  Federal  tor.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  transition  be 
subsidies  to  the  private  sector.  However,  the  made  between  the  Federal  and  private  sec- 
time  reqiiired  for  the  program  to  have  slg-  tor  In  order  to  achieve  the  stated  objective, 
nlflcant  impact  on  the  current  energy  re-  it  appears  advantageous  to  begin  tbe  early 
quirement  will  be  extended  beyond  the  other  experimental  xmlta  in  the  Federal  sector  im- 
two  programs.  mediately  and  thus  provide  additional  t.imi. 

3.  "iTje  program  that  penetrates  twenty  per  to  solve  a  nimiber  of  dlfllctUt  problems  that 
cent  of  the  new  housing  market  within  flv<e  need  to  be  addressed  In  the  private  sector. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 
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Ak-coodiUoning.. 

Total 

Maximum: 

Heating 

Air-<onditio«ing.. 

Total 

Minimum: 
Heating 

Air-conditioning.. 

Total 


800 

50 

151,  B50 

11,100 

2.4 
.2 

850  .. 

2,490 
110 

604,200 
51,100 

10.3 
1.3 

2,600  .. 

245 

.    30 

30, 210 
1,110 

.5 
.02 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  April  22,  197 i 

Mrs.  SCHBOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
first  legi£lative  business  day  after 
April  15 — a  blue  Monday  il  there  ever 
was  one — seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
pubUsh  my  income  and  taxes  for  1973. 

My  personal  income  tax  return,  filed 
jointly  with  my  husband  Jim,  declares 
my  congressional  salary  of  $38,722 — 
eleven- twelfths  of  $42,500,  because  I  was 
not  in  office  in  1972 — plus  interest  income 
of  $774  and  dividend  income  of  $510.  In 
addition  we  reported  income  from  Jim's 
law  practice,  my  income  from  speaking 
honoraria,  and  net  rental  income  from 
our  home  in  Denver,  all  totaling  S6,620. 
Taking  offsets  and  adjustments  to  in- 
come— investment  losses,  moving  ex- 
penses, et  cetera — our  adjusted  gross  in- 
come— form  1040,  line  15 — was  $38,895, 
After  exemptions  of  $750  each  for  the 
four  of  us  in  our  family  and  itemized 
deductions — taxes,  interest,  busines.s 
expenses,  et  cetera — our  taxable  in- 
come— form  1040,  line  48 — was  $21,962. 
On  this  was  paid  a  total  of  $6,577  in 
taxes — 30  percent:  Federal  Income  tax 
$5,008;  social  security  self-emplojTnent 
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tax   $503;    and   Colorado   and   Virginia 
State  income  taxes  $1,066. 

Under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  campaign  funds  are  made  by  the 
Schroeder  for  Congress  Committee, 
Hichard  Preese,  Jr..  treasurer,  1200 
^  merican  National  Bank  Building.  Den- 
ver, Colo.  That  committee  filed  its  own 
income  tax  returns  for  1972  and  1973,  and 
.showed  no  taxable  Income  and,  there- 
fore, no  income  tax  due. 


J 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
TIGHTEN  POLICY  FOR  BACKED 
CREDITS   TO   OUR   ADVERSARIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  trew  yobk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  its 
denial  of  even  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights  to  its  citizens — including  the  right 
to  emigrate,  despite  its  continuing  and 
expanding  program  of  developing  even 
more  massive  and  sophisticated  offensive 
weapon  systems,  despite  its  blatant  arm- 
ing of  the  Arab  powers  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  recent  Yom  Kippur  war  In  the 
Middle  East,  despite  its  support  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  following  that  war, 
and  despite  its  never-renounced  policies 
of  achieving  a  world  dominated  by  It, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  continuing  to 
receive  credits,  backed  by  the  United 
States  and  its  taxpaying  citizens,  through 
the  Elxport-Im|X)rt  Bank. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  put  the  brakes  on  the  highly 
questionable  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion In  this  regard.  Specifically,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  tighten  up 
the  procedures  under  wlilch  such  loans 
and  credits  could  be  made — to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  coimtrles,  or 
to  those  nations  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict with  the  United  States,  or  to  those 
nations  which  deny  to  their  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

ADMIKISTKATION     POLICT     IS     MISDIRECTED 

It  la  particularly  distressing  to  me  that 
the  administration  Is  circumventing  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
a  recent  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  in  continuing 
to  make  these  credit  extensions. 

The  Comptroller  General,  recently 
ruled  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have  to  make  a  finding, 
with  respect  to  each  potential  credit 
tran.sactlon,  that  the  extension  of  credit 
to  a  Communist  country  was  "in  the  na- 
tional interest"  of  the  United  States.  I 
repeat — "the  national  interest"  of  the 
United  States — not  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Comptroller  General's  ruling  was 
mcide  public  by  the  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  Repre- 
.sf ntative  Blackburn  from  Georgia,  vvho, 
together  with  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hoxise,  myself  included,  have  op- 
ijo.sed  the  extension  of  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  unless  such  credits  were 
predicated  upon  an  actual  showing  by 
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tlie  Soviet  Union  that  it  was  relaxing 
significantly  its  internal  restraints  on 
political  freedom.  Such  demonstrations 
have  not,  of  course,  been  shown. 

In  the  face  of  nearly  three-fouvtlis  of 
the  Senators  supporting  the  holding  back 
of  credit  extensions  imtll  reforms  are  in- 
.'itituted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  face  of 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Reform  Act  containing  such 
a  holdback  requirement,  and  in  face  of 
the  specific  nUing  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  administration,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  has  proceeded  to  OK 
massive  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Friday,  March  22,  the  administra- 
tion resumed  credits,  annotmclng  a  $44.4 
million  loan  package  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  administration  announced, 
at  that  time,  that  it  was  also  going  ahead 
with  such  trade  packages  for  three  other 
Communist  nations.  The  total  approved 
that  day — for  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Romania,  and  "Jf'ugoslavia — totaled  $74.9 
million.  These  credits  are  underwritten 
by  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  to 
the  degree  that  those  credit  arrange- 
ments are  at  an  interest  less  than  that 
borrowed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  beliind  them,  they 
actually  constitute  a  subsidy  to  those 
Communist  nations. 

These  matters  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
either  unnoticed  or  without  restriction. 

On  March  26,  I  introduced  a  bill,  UR. 
13730,  the  proposed  Soviet  Energy  In- 
vestment Prohibition  Act,  to  prohibit  the 
extensions  of  Export-Import  Bank  cred- 
its to  aid  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  vast  energy  program.  I  think 
we  ought  to  use  American  tax  dollars  to 
build  up  our  own  energy  reserves,  not 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which — all  the 
talk  of  detente  notwithstanding — re- 
mains our  principal  potential  advereary. 
HM.  13730  is  the  House  companion  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Schweikxr,  S.  3229. 

CONCPESS    SHOTTU)    EXEXT    ITS    CONSTIIXTIONAL 
PC  WEBS 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  specifically  grants 
to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations."  That 
constitutional  grant  of  ix)wer  should  be 
exercised.  The  new  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced today.  Is  designed  to  achieve,  in 
great  measure,  such  an  objective. 

That  bill  would  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  prohibit  that 
Bank  from  guaranteeing,  insuring,  or  ex- 
tending credit,  or  participating  in  any 
extension  of  credit,  to: 

A  Communist  country,  unless  the  Con- 
gress determines  each  such  transaction 
would  be  In  the  national  interest  through 
the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution; 

Any  nation  which  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  unless  Ccmgress  makes 
such  a  similar  determination;  and 

Any  nonmarket  economy  country 
which  denies  to  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  act  by 
repealing  that  section  which  permits  the 
extension  of  credits  to  those  nations  in 
default  of  payments  of  debts  owed  to  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  explain  these  proposed  amend- 
ments in  more  detail. 
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CREDIT    E.XTENDED    TO    COMMUNIST    COUNTRIFS: 
TIGHTEN 

As  I  have  indicated,  a  controversy  ha.s 
recently  arisen  over  the  fact  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  extending 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  without  the 
President  making  a  determination  that 
each  individual  transaction  was  In  the 
national  interest  and  then  reporting  thi.s 
finding  to  the  Congi-ess,  as  the  law  now 
requires. 

It  is  the  administration's,  and  the 
Bank's,  position  that  on  October  18,  1972. 
President  Nixon  determined  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  for  Eximbank  to  ex- 
tend credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
sepai-ate  determination  of  national  in- 
terest for  each  individual  transaction  i.s 
not  required. 

Senator  Schweiker  requested  a  ruling 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
in  response.  Comptroller  General  Staats 
stated  in  a  March  8  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ator: 

Thus  the  language  of  section  2(b)(2)  oi 
the  present  act,  together  with  its  legislative 
history,  clearly  requires  a  separate  deternil- 
Jiatlon  for  each  transaction. 

Because  oi  this  ruling,  on  March  11 
Eximbank  suspended  consideration  oi 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  tliree 
other  Communist  countries  pending 
clarification  of  this  point.  Yet  Attorney 
General  Saxbe  upheld  the  legality  of  the 
Bank's  actions  determining  that  the  law 
does  not  require  a  separate  Presidential 
determination  and  report  to  Congi-e.ss 
for  each  transaction.  The  Bank  then  cele- 
brated by  approving  a  [>ackage  of  loans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  same  day  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  the  trade  cen- 
ter, as  well  as  the  shipment  and  in.'stal- 
latlon  of  machinery  for  a  motor  factory. 
a  canal,  and  a  valvemaking  plant. 

The  provisions  of  my  new  bill  would 
remove  any  doubt  that  a  determination 
is  required  for  each  Individual  transac- 
tion, and  would  provide  that  Congress, 
not  the  President,  make  this  determina- 
tion through  the  adoption  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution. 

I  believe  Congress  has  delegated  away 
too  many  of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities to  the  executive  branch,  and  this 
amendment  would  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  grasp  control  of  a  most  Important 
constitutional  prerogative. 

CHEDrrs    EXTENDED    TO    BELLIGERENTS:     TIOHTtN 

My  bill  would  also  amend  section  2(b> 
(3)  of  the  act  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from 
guaranteeing,  insuring,  or  extendiiiR 
credit,  or  participating  in  the  extension 
of  credit  to  any  nation  which  is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  unless  Congress  de- 
termines each  such  transaction  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  through  the  ap- 
proval of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

I  think  the  need  for  a  change  on  the 
law  in  this  regard  is  self  obvious. 

THE  BIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE  IS  AMONG  THE 
MOST  BASIC  or  HUMAN  BIGHTS 

The  right  to  emigrate — the  right  to 
leave  and  return  to  one's  own  country 
without  fear  of  reprisal  or  without  being 
denied  that  right  altogether — Is  among 
the  most  basic  of  all  human  rights  and 
liberties.  This  is  a  right  which  has  been 
continually  denied  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  most  other  Communist  countries. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  2(.b)  of 
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the  act  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from  guar- 
anteeing, insuring,  or  extending  credit, 
or  participating  in  the  extension  of  credit 
with  respect  to  any  nonmarket  economy 
country  which  denies  its  citizens  the 
right  of  emigration. 

This  amendment  would  incorporate 
the  language  of  the  Mills-Vanik  amend- 
ment as  it  applies  to  the  operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  By  a  recorded 
vote  of  319  to  80,  the  House  adopted  a 
floor  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
Vanik  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act,  H.R. 
10710,  which  would  deny  loans,  credits, 
and  guarantees  to  any  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  which  does  not  recognize 
the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emigrate. 

My  amendment  to  the  act  would  be 
consistent  with  the  strong  position  taken 
by  the  House  when  it  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  Vanik  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill. 

DEBTS  IN  DEFAULT  TO  BECOME  A  PROHIBITION 
AGAINST  CREDIT  EXTENSIONS 

This  section  allows  private  participa- 
tion in  the  operations  of  Eximbank  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  in  the  Johnson 
Debt  Defaut  Act,  18  U.S.C.  955.  The 
Johnson  Debt  Default  Act  prohibits  pri- 
vate parties  from  making  loans  to  a  for- 
eign government  which  is  in  default  in 
the  payment  of  its  obligations  to  the 
United  States — with  the  exception  of 
foreign  governments  which  are  members 
of  both  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  clearly  in  default  of  its 
payments  on  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States.  More  than  $11  billion  was  made 
available  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  defense- 
related  Items  In  the  years  1941-46.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  October  18,  1972,  Lend 
Lease  Settlement,  the  U.S.S.R.  wUl  only 
repay  $722  million  of  this  $11  billion.  To 
date  only  $36  million  has  been  paid,  and 
the  next  payment  of  $12  million  Is  not 
scheduled  to  be  made  until  July  1,  1975. 
The  U.S.S.R.  Is  attempting  to  blackmail 
the  United  States  Into  extending  most- 
favored-natlon  status  by  requiring  MFN 
treatment  as  a  condition  before  pay- 
ments on  the  remaining  $674  million  will 
be  scheduled. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and 
one  which  Congress  must  take  a  position 
on,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  not  be  coerced  into 
submission. 

CALL  rOR  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act,  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure at  t^^e  earnest  possible  date.  This 
legislation  Is  needed,  and  It  Is  needed 
now. 


THE   SINGING   ANGELS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  5,  1974,  the  famous  Singing  Angels 
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will  present  their  10th  Annual  Spring 
Beneflt  Concert  at  Cleveland  Music  Hall. 
It  will  be  an  exciting  anniversary.  Since 
they  were  founded  by  Bill  Boehm  In  1964. 
the  Angels  have  quickly  gained  national 
recognition  as  the  most  representative 
youth  chorus  in  the  country.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Singing  Angels  represent 
eveiT  neighborhood,  race,  creed,  and 
ethnic  group  in  Cleveland,  and  Cleveland 
is  America  in  miniature.  The  slogan  of 
the  Singing  Angels  is  "Democracy  in 
Action  Through  Music."  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  that  my  daughter,  Shelley, 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  troupe. 

The  250  Angels,  who  range  in  age 
from  6  to  18.  number  150  performing 
members,  with  an  additional  100  reserve 
"rookie"  members.  They  give  about  50 
shows  throughout  Greater  Cleveland 
ever>'  year.  Among  their  now  traditional 
activities  is  the  Caroling  Crusade  they 
conduct  for  80  nursing  homes  and  hos- 
pitals during  the  12  days  of  Cliristmas. 
Their  annual  "Songs  of  Christmas"  spe- 
cial won  an  Emmy  Award  in  1970  as  the 
best  entertainment  program  on  Cleve- 
land television. 

The  fame  of  the  Singing  Angels  has 
not  been  restricted  to  northern  Ohio. 
They  have  performed  for  nationwide 
audiences  at  half-time  at  the  Browns- 
Colts  1971  championship  playoff  on  NBC. 
They  have  performed  on  NBC's  Kraft 
Music  Hall.  They  gave  a  command  per- 
formance at  the  White  House  in  1969. 
and  in  1973  they  led  the  Inaugural 
Parade  on  the  theme  float  "Spirit  of  '76, " 
representing  American  youth. 

This  coming  summer,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Singing  Angels  will  take  their 
talents  on  a  good-will  tour  abroad.  They 
have  scheduled  nine  concerts  in  Ro- 
mania, and  will,  in  fact,  be  the  youngest 
entertainers  ever  to  appear  in  concert  in 
a  Soviet  bloc  country.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  predict  that  these  musical  ambassa- 
dors before  long  will  be  representing  the 
youth  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
major  capitals  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  their  achievements  and 
their  exciting  promise  for  the  future,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say: 
Singing  Angels,  I  salute  you.  You  are 
the  pride  of  Cleveland  and  you  will  be 
the  pride  of  America. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  32.  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
April  19  marked  the  31st  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  It  was  on 
that  tragic  day  that  the  Nazi  armies 
under  Hitler's  orders  chose  to  make  War- 
saw the  symbol  of  the  Nazi  plan  to  ex- 
terminate the  entire  Jewish  race. 

That  episode  in  our  history,  along  with 
countless  others  during  those  tragic 
years  when  Hitler  sought  to  murder  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children,  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  did  not  occur  In  the 
Dark  Ages — it  was  part  of  modem  time.<;. 
when  men  were  allegedly  enlightened 
and  civilized. 

The  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
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demonstrated  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  a  people  who  have  been  op- 
pressed for  centuries  and  who  have  faced 
persecution,  slavery  and  even  death,  be- 
cause of  their  faith  In  God. 

It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  this 
event  occurred  on  Passover  eve — the 
holiday  comn.vemorating  the  liberation  of 
the  Jews  in  biblical  times  from  the  bond 
of  slavery.  For  the  Warsaw  uprising  also 
stood  for  Jewish  determination  to  rise 
above  the  shackles  of  persecution  and  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  those  who 
died  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  on  that  fate- 
ful day.  and  to  urge  all  of  us  in  Congress 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  not  only  to  reflect 
on  that  event,  but  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  achievement  of  freedom  for  all 
citizens  of  the  world,  whatever  their  reli- 
gion, race,  or  creed.  Unless  we  actively 
seek  to  insure  the  freedom  of  all  men, 
we  will  always  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
those  heartbreaking  events  in  Warsaw. 


ARIZONA  HIGH  SCHOOL 'STUDENTS 
TO  VISIT  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONUN     ^ 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  visit  of  51  outstanding  Ari- 
zona high  school  students  to  Washing- 
ton as  part  of  my  second  annual  con- 
gressional scholars  program.  These  are 
top-ranking  high  school  juniors,  selected 
by  their  principals  and  a  district-wide 
selection  committee  of  educators  and 
citizens,  representing  almost  every  pri- 
vate and  public  high  school  In  my  36.- 
000-square-mile  congressional  district. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  this  pro- 
gram. These  are  exceptionally  high 
quality  students,  selected  for  scholar- 
ships because  their  contributions  to  good 
citizenship  are  prized  in  their  own  com- 
munities. And  rather  than  being  just  a 
sightseeing  trip  to  the  Nations  Capital, 
this  program  provides  a  deep  exposure  to  ' 
the  values  of  constitutional  govern. iic: it 
and  our  free  enterprise  system. 

It*  success  was  perhaps  best  cap?-ul- 
ized  last  year  by  David  Arenson,  a  stu- 
dent at  Globe  High  School,  who  wrote 
me  following  his  return  to  Arizona: 

In   one  weeiv.   46  young  people   had   con.e     ^ 
to    a    fuller    realization    of    just    what    cur     -^ 
country  is  about.  There  were  tears  In  many 
tyes — not  just  because  we  were  leavinc.  but 
slso  because  we  felt  a  deep  love  and  retpect 
for  this  large  and  varied  land — America. 

This  past  weekend,  following  their  ar- 
rival from  Phoenix,  my  1974  congres- 
sional scholars  toured  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  attended 
chapel  there.  They  also  visited  Mount 
Vemcn.  the  home  of  George  Washington 
near  Alexandria. 

Earlier  today.  I  discussed  with  them 
the  fimcticn  of  Congress  and  how  our 
legislative  work  gets  done.  They  visited 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  had  an 
excellent  lunchtime  seminar  on  the  in- 
terrelationships between  constitulional 
government,    economics,    and    personr.! 
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freedom.  And  this  afternoon  they  are 
meeting;  with  VB.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  H.  Rehnqiiist  from  Arla>Dm, 
who  is  discussing  justice  in  America  and 
aixswering  questions  about  our  court  sys- 
tem and  legal  issues. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  my  congressional  scholars  will 
have  indepth  briefings  at  the  Pentagon, 
State  Department,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  British  Embassy.  They  will  at- 
tend a  House  session  and  meet  with  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress,  including 
Arizona  Senator  Padx  Fannin.  And  they 
will  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  major  historic  sites,  attend  a  con- 
cert at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  explore  Georgetown,  en- 
joy a  moonlight  cruise  on  the  Potomac, 
and  spend  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Conlan 
and  myself  at  home  for  a  picnic  tiinner 
and  further  disciission. 

The  scholars  program  is  being  totally 
financed  by  private  contributions,  which 
this  year  have  totaled  more  than  $25,000. 
This  generosity  on  the  part  of  many  In- 
dividuals and  companies  has  provided 
transportation,  lodging,  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  scholars.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  has  brought  alive  to  them  the 
beauty  and  vitality  of  our  Nation's  in- 
stitutions and  how  they  work  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  us  all. 

Following  are  the  names  of  my  1974 
congressional  scholars  and  the  schools 
they  represent  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arizona  : 

CONLAM^    SCHOLAES 

Kelly  O.  Antlerson,  Maricopa  Hlgli  School. 

Teddi  L.  Balrd,  Joseph  City  High  School. 

Mark  D.  Baker,  Casa  Grande  UiUoii  Ilitjh 
School. 

Erin  Barkley.  Ray  High  School. 

Bill  O.  Boyles,  Brophy  College  Prep. 

Maureen  B.  Brady,  Sunnyslop©  High 
SchooL 

Michael  J.  Buehler,  Superior  High  School. 

Erneat  Calderon,  Morencl  High  School 

Cheryl  r.  Cowan.  Miami  High  School. 

Darrell  D.  Done,  Cortez  High  School. 

Daniel  J.  Fairbanks.  Thatcher  High  School 

ElTln  L.  nuT,  Pt.  Thotnaa  High  School. 

Kathy  U.  Ftanerty,  Oerard  High  School. 

Douglaa  H.  Frazler.  Arcadia  High  School. 

Mary  Lou  Gentry.  Duncan  High  School. 

Genevieve  A.  Gray,  Monument  Valley  High 
School. 

Rossland  C.  Hall,  St.  Johns  High  School. 

David  Harvey.  Alchesay  High  School. 

Mary  Ann  Hemstreet,  Window  Rock  High 
School. 

Wanda  J.  Hlcker.loopcr,  Young  High 
School. 

Denlse  J.  Huebner.  Scottsdale  High  School. 

Gary  A.  Husk,  Florence  High  School. 

Boyann  Jordan,  Piioenix  Christian  High 
School. 

Renae  KellU.  Soowflake  High  School. 

Bobby  O.  Klasaen.  Oaaado  High  School. 

David  B.  Kluge,  Apache  Junction  Senior 
High  School. 

Diane  B.  Kohm,  Paradlae  Valley  High 
School. 

I^aandro  Ludo,  Valley  High  School. 

Jan  E.  Unilaey,  Safford  High  School. 

Jess  A.  liOrona,  Santa  Cruz  Valley  High 
School. 

Frank  McCord.  McNary  High  School. 

Terrl  M.  McDemUtt,  Bourgade  High 
School. 

<H«aa  L.  IfBler,  Sa^tULve  High  School. 

IfUrr  Aaa  Moore.  Xavier  High  School. 

lanlfl*  L..  MulUns.  CliltMi  High  SchooL 

Dawn  C.  Nelaaer,  ChapamU  High  School. 

Tod  H.  IVannan.  Camelback  High  School. 

John  C.  P»rter,  Hayden  High  School. 


EXTENSfONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jeff  Patt«a.  Thunderblrd  High  School. 

Scott  Powell,  Pima  High  School. 

Matthew  S.  Payne,  Washington  High 
School. 

Steven  A.  Rabogllattl,  Globe  High  School. 

Darlene  Rawltas,  Show  Low  High  School. 

Ian  Schmidt,  Chlnle  High  School. 

Charles  B.  Sema.  Wlnalow  High  School. 

Walter  (Gil)  Shaw,  Blue  Ridge  High 
School. 

Cherri  D.  Stafford,  Payson  High  School. 

Carol  C.  Stroud.  Moon  Valley  High  School. 

William  (Jeff)  Udall.  Round  Valley  High 
SrUool. 

Luclnda  W.  Whlteakcr,  Central  High 
School. 

Susen  E.  Wuert?,  Coolldge  Hlf^h  Pchoo!. 


April  22,  1974 


I  WAS  JUST   17  THEN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIAN K 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^IIVKS 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1.  1974,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  before  my  subcommittee  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
the  Honorable^LAtJ3E  Pepper,  with  re- 
spect to  HJ%.  Yo.  a  bill  to  expand  Federal 
assistance  to  tfie  States  for  tlie  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

I  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  Claude  Pepper  had. 
in  1937,  when  he  first  entered  the  Senate, 
introduced  a  bill  remarkably  similar  to 
H.R.  70. 

On  April  3,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  handicapped 
woman,  Ms.  Esther  Odell  of  Reston,  Va., 
wrote  to  me  having  just  finished  reading 
in  the  Record  of  Mr.  Pepper's  1937  bill. 

Said  Ms.  Odell  : 

I  WHS  just  17  then,  and  if  this  bill  had 
become  law,  it  strikes  me  that  my  whole  life 
might  have  been  more  productive  In  every 
way,  to  my  country,  to  my  loved  one.s,  and 

to  myself. 

And  she  continued : 

It  is  heartbreaking  to  realize  how  many 
children's  Uvea  hang  in  the  balance  while 
leglslatocB  feel  they  even  have  the  time  to 
debate  such  a  biU  a.s  you  seem  to  have 
propoeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Ms.  Odell 's  let- 
ter is  such  a  powerful  and  moving  ex- 
pression of  the  need  for  Congress  to  ap- 
prove HM.  70,  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped ChDdren  bill.  I  include  her  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Rx-STON.  Va  . 

April   .7,    l:i71. 
Hon.  John  Bp.adem.ss, 
Rayhvrn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  BaADEMAs:  I  liave  Just  read  your 
remarks  printed  at  the  back  of  the  April 
first  (1974)  Congressional  Record,  where  you 
reported  the  progrew  ot  HJt.  70  and  men- 
tioned the  bill  ■ponsored  In  1937  by  Senator 
Pepper.  I  was  just  17  then,  and  If  hU  bill 
had  become  law.  tt  strikes  me  that  my  whole 
life  might  have  been  more  productive  la 
every  way,  to  my  country,  to  my  loved  ones, 
and  to  myself.  Tt  Is  heartbreaking  to  realize 
ho<w  many  Children's  lives  hang  in  the  ba- 
lance While  legldators  fee!  they  even  have  the 
tin*  to  debate  such  a  bill  as  you  seem  t« 
have  prnpneeiil  I  have  not  seen  the  Mil,  but 
deacrlptlMia  of  H  aeem  to  provide  an  op- 
pertunlty  t«  oj>en  doors  that  muat  remain 
closed  unlesii  handicapped  children  are  given 
more  help. 

Having  woT^fd   at  many  dLTerciU  Jobs.  I 


realize  that  an  individual  even  though  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  polio — can  earn  a  living 
on  a  competitive  baais  If  given  half  a 
chance.  Such  an  Individual — partly  because 
he  or  she  cannot  move  around  a  lot — will 
put  In  many  hours  and  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  a  Job  which  possibly  an  able- 
bodied  individual  would  resent.  I  am  not 
referring  to  "make-work"  positions,  but  to 
the  real  world  of  employment.  The  curri- 
culum in  the  schools  should  not  be  geared 
only  to  vocational  or  factory  jobs,  but  to 
creatl%-e  and  career  posltion.s. 

Please,  Sir,  do  not  lose  hope  In  pushing 
your  bill  through.  We  need  you  for  the 
future  good  of  our  cotmtry  as  well  as  for  the 
Thank  you.  I  wish  I  had  known  a  bit  more 
about  legislation  when  I  was  17  years  old. 
but  whatever  I  can  do  now  will  help  future 
citizens  to  lead  productive  and  useful  lives. 
What  can  I  do? 
Sincerely, 

ESTIIEB  Obem.. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Nrw  TOEK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  litUe  did 
the  Jewish  combat  organlzatioD — ZOB — 
realize  on  April  19,  1943,  wbui  it  began 
its  armed  resistance  against  the  Nazi 
troops  in  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw  that  it 
was  writing  one  of  the  bravest  chapters 
in  modem  history. 

Warsaw  was  for  hundreds  of  years 
previous  to  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland 
the  flower  of  Jewish  civilization  In  East- 
em  Europe.  Having  seen  the  legacy  of 
NEtzi  concentration  camps  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  Mordecal  Anselwlcz,  com- 
mander of  the  ZOB,  decided  that  his  out- 
numbered, himgry  forces  would  battle  to 
the  death  in  an  effort  to  secure  their 
freedom.  Coinddentally.  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising was  launched  in  the  season  of 
Passover,  one  of  manlrtndVeafllest  fes- 
tivals commemorating  freedoai  and  op- 
positioa  to  any  form  of  enslavement. 

As  we  know,  the  Warsaw  uprising 
ended  with  the  slaying  of  over  56,000 
Jews  who  had  been  forced  into  the  ghetto 
and  the  devastatian  of  over  tOO  acres. 
But  tiie  destruction  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  was  no  easy  task.  Many  hundreds 
of  Nazis  were  killed  by  the  defenders, 
and  the  uprising  was  only  quelled  when 
Hitler  ordered  some  of  his  most  trusted 
units  to  destroy  the  defenders.  The  image 
of  tanks  pitted  against  desperate  men 
Hinging  stones  stands  out  as  a  sign  of 
Uie  odds  In  this  last  battle. 

Some  of  the  Jeaish  defenders  of  the 
ghetto  lived  to  tell  the  story;  some  re- 
settled in  Israel.  Understandably,  the 
survivors  of  this  gaetto  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  are 
ever  vigilant  against  other  political 
forces  which  seek  to  root  out  the  Jewish 
"strangers"  in  their  midst.  Whether  they 
be  Israelis  defending  their  homeland, 
Ru-ssian  Jews  who  defiantly  wear  the 
Star  of  David,  or  Jews  In  the  United 
States  who  battle  more  sophisticated 
types  of  antl-SemltIsm,  the  heritage  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  has  not  been  lost: 
Freedom  is  precious  to  the  Jew  and  Jews 
everywhere  must  be  tenaciously  com- 
mitted to  their  brethren. 


April  23,  197U 
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SENATE— rwesdai/,  April  23,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hahold  E.  Hughes, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  while  the  heavens  are 
declaring  Thy  glory  and  the  firmament 
showing  Thy  handiwork,  help  us  to  at- 
tune oiu"  hearts  to  the  music  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Creator.  Push  back  our 
horizons  that  creatively  we  may  pursue 
only  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the 
true. 

Take  from  us,  O  Lord,  all  ugly 
thoughts  and  mean  attitudes.  Motivate 
our  lives  by  love — the  love  which  suffer- 
eth  long  and  is  Itind,  which  envieth  not, 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  think- 
eth  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 

PaESnjENT    PBO    TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC,  April  23,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  HakoU)  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conswit  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  22,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  756  and  757. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  EXPORT  EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1486)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain  export 
expansion  activities,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1974". 

DECLAKATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  here- 
by finds  and  declares  that : 

(1)  In  1960  the  United  States  produced  25 
per  centum  of  the  manufactured  goods  sold 
in  the  world  market,  but  by  1971  the  United 
States -produced  percentage  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  sold  in  the  world  market  had 
dropped  to  less  than  20  per  centum.  Prom 
1960  to  1971,  the  United  States  ehare  of  the 
world's  export  markets  decUnedjfroni  21  per 
centum  to  16  per  centum.  Such  decrease 
represents  approximately  $8,000,000,000  in 
lost  American  exports  and  five  hundred 
thousand  lost  job  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans. 

(2)  In  1971  and  1972  the  United  States 
experienced  balance-of-trade  deficits  for  the 
first  time  since  1893.  The  deficit  for  1971  was 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  and  the  deficit  for 
1972  was  more  than  $6,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  standard  of  living  of  Americans, 
the  Nation's  ability  to  finance  imports,  the 
maintenance  of  high  domestic  employment, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
contribute  to  peace  and  international  devel- 
opment and  to  discharge  its  international 
responsibilities  and  national  security  needs 
are  all  dependent  in  significant  part  upon 
mskintenance  of  favorable  International  trade 
balances.  Progressive  devaluations  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  have  provided  temporary 
relief  but  the  real  solution  to  the  problem 
of  avoiding  chronic  balance-of -trade  deficits 
without  periodic  devaluations  lies  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  and  value  of  American 
exports. 

(4)  The  amount  of  assistance  given  to  pro- 
ducers of  American  goods,  products,  and 
services  by  the  Federal  Giovernment  In  find- 
ing and  taking  advantage  of  marketing  op- 
portunities in  foreign  nations  Is  very  lim- 
ited compared  to  the  Federal  aid  and  incen- 
tive credits  extended  to  domestic  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  and  In  contrast  to 
the  export  promotion  program  maintained  by 
many  foreign  nations.  Since  foreign  com- 
merce has  been,  until  recently,  of  only  lim- 
ited significance  to  the  national  well-being 
compared  with  interstate  and  local  .com- 
merce, American  policymakers  were  In  the 
past  unaccustomed  to  recognizing  and  eval- 
uating international  economic  policy  con- 
siderations, and  small  businessmen  who  have 
traditionally  produced  only  for  the  domestic 
market  lack  the  experience  to  sell  in  fore-gn 
markets. 

(5)  The  cooperation  of  aU  sectors  of 
American  society,  including  industry,  labor, 
consumers,  agriculture,  and  government  at 
all  levels  can  result  In  an  expansion  of 
American  exports  and  more  favorable  busi- 
ness performance  abroad. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to 
provide  Federal  Government  assistance  and 
to  stimulate  export  expansion  through — 

( 1 )  grants  to  sponsoring  governments: 

(2)  establishment  of  export  training  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  establishment  of  regional  export  as- 
sistance centers; 

(4)  Elmpllflcatlon  and  standardization  of 


international  trade  documentation  and  pro- 
cedural requirements; 

(5)  establishment  of  the  Federal  Export 
Agency; 

(6)  certifying  and  assisting  United  States 
Export  Associations;  and 

(7)  requiring  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  greater  recognition  and 
priority  in  decisionmaking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  international  economic  rela- 
tions and  balance  of  payments  and  balance 
of  trade  of  the  United  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 1  "Agency"  means  the  Federal  Export 
.Agency  established  under  section  8  of  tliis 
Act. 

(2)  "Agency  of  the  Federal  Government" 
me&ns  any  department,  agency,  burcf.u, 
commission,  or  other  office  in  the  execu^i'e 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government:  any 
independent  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  corporation  pri- 
marily acting  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States;  and  any  regional.  State,  or 
local  agency  which  is  empowered  by  Ccr.- 
gress  to  issue  standards,  orders,  permits,  or 
other  administrative  regulations  which  may 
become  effective  without  the  necessity  tor 
approval  by  any  other  agency  of  theHPederal 
Government. 

(3)  "Association"  means  a  United  States 
export  association  organized  under  section 
11  of  this  Act. 

(4)  "Center"  means  a  United  States  Re- 
gional Export  Assistance  Center  established 
under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(5)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Agency. 

(6)  "Export  activity"  means  any  activity 
which  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  such  ac- 
tivity, result  in  the  sale  of  any  American 
goods,  products,  or  services  in  a  foreifn 
nation.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to.  advertising,  marketing,  publicity, 
and  sales  activity  in  any  foreign  nation; 
participation  in  trade  exhibitions;  product 
use  fEimiliarizatlon;  supplying  samples, 
models,  and  technical  data;  preparing  bids 
on  projects  in  foreign  nations;  operating 
market  development  and  sales  offices,  show- 
rooms, warehouses,  repair  or  service  centers 
In  foreign  nations;  and  transportation  serv- 
ices; and  trade  or  documentation  procedures. 

(7)  "Export  group"  means  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  per.sons  organized  ar.d 
operated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
export  trade. 

i8)  "Foreign  commerce"  means  selling  or 
providing  goods,  commodities,  products,  data, 
or  transportation,  insurance,  tourism,  or 
other  services,  including  export  activity  serv- 
ices, outside  the  United  States. 

<9)  "Person"  means  an  individual  c-  an 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or  ether 
organization  existing  under  or  recognized  t' 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  cf 
any  foreign  country. 

1 10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  cf 
Commerce. 

1 11 1  "Small  business"  means  a  corporation, 
partnership.  Joint  venture,  proprietorship,  cr 
other  business  entity  which  is  Independe'iily 
owned  and  operated  and  which  is  not  domi- 
nant in  its  field  of  operation. 

112)  "Sponsoring  government"  means  a;iy 
State,  municipality,  regional,  or  local  gov- 
ernm.ent  agency  which  undertakes  an  export 
expansion  project  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

( 13)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1 14)     'United    States"    means    the    several 
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states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tl^e  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vtrgli^lBlancls, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
ttie  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

GRANTS  TO  8FONSORING  GOVERNICWJTS 

Src.  4.  (a)  Oenebai. — The  Secretary  Is 
f.iUhorlzed  to  make  a  jn"ant  or  loan  orprovido 
technical  assistance  to  a  sponsoring  govern- 
ment for  any  project  which  1b  likely  ^  result 
In  an  Increase  In  American  exports  arnj  which 
Js  endorsed  and  strpported  by  such  ^govcrn- 
ments;  Frorided,  That  the  amount' of  any 
Federnl  financial  assistance  shall  nerer  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centnm  of  the  totnl  cost  of  the 
prolr>ct.  " 

(b)  PnocEDtrnE. — The  Secretary  bhall  pre- 
scribe such  rules.  reg^laUous.  aiirf  proce- 
dures as  he  deeoLs  necesrary  or  appropriate 
for  the  administration  of  this  scctlt^i. 

(c)  Factoes. — In  determining  whether  to 
make  a  grant  or  loan  or  provide  technical 
assistance  to  a  sponsoring  government,  which 
has  filed  an  application  lu  writing  w^th  him 
for  assistance  with  respect  to  a  particular 
project  which  is  described  In  such  form  and 
with  such  particularity  and  Information  as 
he  requests,  tlie  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
relevant  factors.  Including,  but  nottllniHed 
to— 

( 1 1    the  sales  potentlul  of  snch  prefect : 
( J )    the  quallflcat  ions  and  capabllltj-  of  the 
expoiters    who    would    beneiit    frotC    such 
aosidtance;  ! 

(3)  the  availability  of  assistance  through 
other  facilities  and  programs  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  or  other  agencies  of  th»  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  direct  sponsoring 
governments  and  exporters  to  utlllfe  such 
other  facilities  and  programs  to  tSx;  extent 
possible: 

(4)  the  extent  to  vhlcli  tlie  ^pOBsarlng 
eovern^Mut  is  SoBiNrlag;  and  aUsag  inwirva- 
tlve  and  Imaginative  methods  aiid  ap- 
proaclies. 

i&i  tiM  wUUncBeflB  of  the  ^onaaric^  gov- 
ernment and  pn»)«ct  parUclpants  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  American  exporters  an0  agen- 
cies of  the  tJnlted  States  to  increase  tfie  total 
value  and  amount  of  American  expocts;  and 

(6)  the  hnpact  of  such  project  on:Unlted 
States  demand,  supply,  atid  prices.  ^ 

(d)  RxcoKos. — Each  sponsoring  govern- 
ment shall  keep  such  records  as  thi;  Secre- 
tary shall  reqiilre  including  recordj^  which  ' 
fully  dlscloae  the  amount  and  disposition 
by  an  dlrvct  or  indirect  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section:  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  such  assistance  was  ren- 
dered: the  amount  of  such  total  cost  which 
was  supplied  by  sources  other  than  tike  Fed- 
eral Government;  the  amount.  If  any,  by 
which  exports  of  project  participants  one 
year  after  the  termination  of  the  pro|ect  ex- 
ceed exports  by  such  participants  before  the 
project  was  approved  for  assistance;  under 
this  section:  and  such  other  records^  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive financial  and  performance   audit. 

(e)  Atrnrr  and  Examination. — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General '  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  dulj  desig- 
nated representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  any 
books,  dociunents.  papers,  and  records  of 
sponsoring  goverrunents  and  other  j>roJect 
participants  which  Are  pertinent  to  the  as- 
sistance received  under  this  section- 

EXPORT  TK&INXNC  PBDCEAMS      ^ 

Set.  5.  (a)  Genbui.. — The  Secretiu-y,  in 
cooperation  \^ith  ottaer  Federal  agexKles,  is 
authorized  to  establish,  maintain,  and  con- 
duct educational  and  training  programs  to 
increase  the  expertise,  capability,  and  Inter- 
est of  Aaerix^aa  citizens  and  buslnaieses  In 
tlie  export  trade  and  to  facilitate  the  efforts 
of  sdulU,  new.  or  potential  American  «xi>ort- 
ers.  Suoh  aduoatlockal  and  training  programs 
may  be  designed  to — 

<1)  tralm  apfvoprlate  persons.  Including 
new  and  potential  exporters  and  their  em- 


ployees and  such  other  persons  as  the  Sec- 
retary selects.  In  technical  export  problems, 
such  as  transportation  services,  trade  docu- 
mentation  and  procedures,  currency  and 
credit,  flaanclng.  tarlHs,  and  nontarllf  bar- 
riers to  trade; 

(2)  teach  and  provide  Informnt li.n  on  ef- 
fective export  and  marketing  techniques  and 
approacbes; 

(3)  familiarize  participants  In  such  pro- 
grams with  previous  United  States  experience 
la  particular  markets  and  any  special  oppor- 
tunities, dlfflcultles.  and  problems  likely  to 
be  encountere*  In  such  markets;  and 

(4)  Introduce  such  participants  to  all  the 
relevant  services  and  programs  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies  in  the  United  States  and 
In  foreign  nations  and  by  appropriate  Inter- 
national organizations. 

(b)  AuTHoan  V. — llie  Secretary  U  nu'.hor- 
l/ed  to — 

(1 )  contract  with  American  or  foreign  uni- 
versities or  private  Individuals  or  firms  to 
establish,  operate,  teach  or  In  other  -ways  to 
assist  In  maintaining  and  conducting  export 
training  programs  under  this  section.  Such 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into,  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5)  and  the  temporary 
ancj  Intermittent  services  of  individuals  may 
be'procured  to  the  same  extent  as  If  au- 
tliirlzed  under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SDates  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a 
day  for  qualified  Individuals.  Each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  and  each 
Independent  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
retary, vpon  written  request,  on  a  relmburs- 
ai3!e  basis  or  otherB-lse,  soch  assistance  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  t2ke  L-u lying  on  of  export  traSnlng 
joxigTmBaa  untler  ttais  section.  tncSudliig  but 
not  ttmlted  to.  transfler  of  persotinel  with 
tiKir  camsent  and  without  preJxKBoe  to  their 
pasltioD  aad  rattng: 

(2)  iBae  sTich  nfles.  regnlatlons,  forms, 
and  piuuedures  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate fcT  the  Bdmlnlfitratlon  of  this  sec- 
tion;  and 

(3)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise such  facilities  or  other  property  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Fees. — The  Secretary  shall  charge  each 
participant  In  an  export  training  program 
a  fee  sufficient  to  cover  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  such  program  for 
such  participant  or  student.  Including  in- 
direct and  overhead  casts.  The  Secretary,  in 
hla  discretion,  may  admit  to  participate 
without  payment  of  any  fee,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  employees  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  United  States  Congress  who  are  directly 
Involved  In  International  commerce. 

nCCZOMAL    ZKPOaT    aSSISTANCr    CXNICBS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Oenesal.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  maintain  in  developing  markets  United 
States  regional  export  assistance  centers  (de- 
fined in  section  3(4)  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

(2)  In  the  first  three  yenrs  nft^r  the  d'\'e 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  maintain  not  more  than 
five  centers  or  expand  existing  trade  facil- 
ities to  provide  such  services  authorized 
In  this  sectam.  Thereafter,  he  Is  authortzed 
to  establish  and  maintain,  expartd.  modify, 
or  terminate  centers  as  be  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate.  Each  center  shall  be  located 
in  a  foreign  ttatlon  In  an  area  which  the 
Secretary  determines  offers  good  marketing 
prospects  for  American  goods,  products 
and  Bcrrloes. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  off  State,  shall  designate  the 
geographical  areas  to  be  indnded  in  the 
region  8er^c«d  by  each  center  and  select 
the  location  at  which  each  center  la  to  be 
situated.  Exlsttng  trada  facilities  Ehall  be 
tised   to  bo  extent   feasible. 


(hi  Director  and  Personnel. — (i)  Each 
ceater  shall  be  administered  and  super- 
vised by  a  Director  who  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual trained  and  experienced  In  export 
promotion  and  foreign  commerce  and  fa- 
toillar  with  the  geographical  areas  service.-; 
by  the  Center  of  wlilCh  he  shall  be  the 
Director.  Bach  Director  shall  be  comperL-sated 
at  a  rate  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  6) 
and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  S3  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classificii- 
tioa  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  bur 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  OS-IS  of  the  General  Scheduit 
viuder  section  5332  of  such  tltte. 

(2)  Qualified  personnel  likely  to  be  help- 
ful in  advancing  the  policy  of  this  Act  shall 
be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  each  cen- 
ter. Including  appropriate  Foreign  Ser\lco 
officers. 

( r  I  FuNcnoH-s  AND  Siaviczs — Each 
C"iii';  r  shall  function  as  a  storage,  distribu- 
tion, and  service  headquarters,  for  small, 
niedtum-sized,  new-to-export,  and  new-to- 
n-.^>.rket  American  exporters  providing  a 
c£*nprehenslve  range  of  services  for  such 
exporters.    A    Center    may — 

(1)  lease  office,  warehouse,  and  marketln;: 
space; 

(2)  provide  legal  and  financial  assist- 
ance; 

(;<)  compile  and  provide  marketing  awl 
related  data  and  services; 

(4)  provide  Information  about  tran.spor- 
t.uion  services  and  trade  documentation 
and  procedures; 

(5)  establish,      maintain,      and      prortdo 
tranblatloaa  services,  language  training,  and, 
Instruction  In  local   practices  and  cuftom.s 
In    areas   serrlced   by   the   Center: 

(6)  maintain  commnnlcatlonB  between 
such  exporters  and  appropriate  American 
Government  employees  In  the  region  sen- 
Iced    by  the   Center; 

(7)  schedule  meetings  and  conduct  coii- 
ferences  for  American  exporters  and  poten- 
tial purchasers  and  distributors  of  the  good.s, 
products,  and  services  of  such  exporters; 

(8)  provide  display  areas  and  orgauL'p 
exhibitions; 

(9)  coordinate  American  export  activities 
with  the  activities  in  the  region  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  appropia- 
ate  International  organizations;  (^ 

(10)  contract  for  service,  studies,  and  pro- 
fessional assistance:  and 

(11)  provide  such  other  services  as  mny 
be  helpful  to  American  exporters  served  by 
such  Center. 

(d)  Fees.— Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
fee  fur  each  eervlc©  provided  by  a  Center. 
The  amount  ot,such  fee  shall  vary  depend- 
ing upon  theyize  of  the  exporter's  buslne.'^s, 
hlB  export  history,  export  potential,  and  cost 
of  the  service.  Three  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Center  Income  from  sucii 
fees  miurt  be  adequate  to  sustain  at  leat-t 
one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  such  Center. 

SIMPLiriCATION    OF   BOCUMTNTATION 

Stc.  7.  (a)  Program. —  (1)  Tlie  Secrc'.irv 
of  Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  In  Implementing  and  aci- 
mlnlstertng  this  Act,  shall  design  rules  and 
regulations,  reqtilrements  for  reportng.  co;:- 
duct  of  programs,  recordkeeping,  furnisliini^ 
and  compilation  of  data.  Inspection  of  docu- 
ments, application  requirements,  and  the 
vy.c  In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  and  expedite  the  admlnlEtration.  report- 
ing, recordkeeping,  and  trade  documenta- 
ik>a  and  procedures  required  tmder  this  Act. 
niUis  and  regulations,  reporting  record- 
keeping, and  trade  documentation  and  pro- 
cedural reqtilrements  under  ttxls  Act  shall  be 
periodically  reviewed  and  revised  in  the  light 
of  developments  In  the  flrtd  of  information 
te(*Boaogy. 

(*)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  encourage,  de- 
velop,    and     promote     the     improvement. 
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formulation,  and  adoption  of  simplified  and 
standardized  International  trade  documen- 
tation and  procedural  requirements.  In  per- 
forming this  function,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  all  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies Involved  In  international  trade  on  ways 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  trade  doctimentation 
and  procedures  and  shall  consult  and  work 
with  such  other  qualified  and  Interested  per- 
sons as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Implementation. — The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  Implement  each  of  the  following  If  after 
consultation  and  review,  he  determines  that 
Implementation  Is  likely  to  further  the 
policy  of  this  Act; 

(1)  Acceleration  of  business  and  Govern- 
ment programs  to  adopt  simplified  stand- 
ardized trade  and  transportation  documen- 
tation and  procedures; 

(2)  Encouragement  of  International  agree- 
ments on  the  acceptance  of  common  invoice 
forms.  Including  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary language  translation  of  docu- 
mentation; 

(3)  Simplification  of  documentation 
Identification  through  the  use  of  standard 
control  numbers; 

(4)  Replacement  of  the  Government  bill 
of  lading  with  commercial  bill  of  lading; 

(5)  Review  of  all  existing,  new.  or  revUsed 
transport  documents  on  a  centrally  coor- 
dinated basis; 

(6)  Sponsorship  and  encouragement  of 
programs  of  statistical  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  on  a 
bilateral  bMls  to  reduce  trade  documenta- 
tion and  simplify  the  collection  of  import- 
export  data; 

(7)  Simplification,  standardization,  and 
coordination  of  Import  entry  documentation 
with  standardized  forms  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  Import  documentation: 

(8)  Exammatlon  of  customs  forms,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  customs  drawback; 

(9)  Promotion  of  Intergovernmental  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  conflicting  and.  or  re- 
taliatory documentatloa  requh-ements; 

(10)  Review  of  customs  requirements  on 
the  methods  of  payment  of  Import  duties; 

(11)  Replacement  of  all  special  foreign 
assistance  International  forms  with  standard 
commercial  documents;  and 

(12)  Simplification  of  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  Issuance  of  e.xport  licenses 
and  temporary  export  licenses. 

(c)  Report. — The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  Issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  actions  taken  to  simplify  and  standardize 
International  trade  documentation  and  pro- 
cedures together  with  plans  for  the  follow- 
ing year  and  legislative  recommendations.  If 
any.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  without  prior  review,  clearance,  or 
submission  to  any  other  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

united  states  federal  export 

Cu;.  8.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Export  Agency. 

(b)  Dibectok. — The  Agency  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  supervised  by  a  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  and  hereafter  prescribed  for 
offices  and  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316) . 

(c)  DEPtrrr  Director. — The  Director  shall 
appoint  a  Deputy  Director,  who  shall  serve  as 
Acting  Director  during  any  period  of  absence 
or  Incapacity  of  the  Director  and  who  shall 
carry  out  any  duties  delegated  or  assigned 
to  hUn  by  the  Director.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  now 
and  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  po- 
sitions at  level  of  GS-18  on  the  General 
SchediUe  (5  U.S.C.  5332) . 


(d)  Intermittent  Services. — The  Director 
may  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Persons  so 
employed  shall  receive  compenatlon  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Agency,  but  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  payable  un- 
der such  section.  While  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  and  engaged  in 
tbe  performance  of  services  for  the  Agency, 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  dlera  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. a.s  authorized  by  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(e)  Assistance  and  Cooperation. — The 
Agency  may  secxire  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  information  relating  to 
international  trade  and  United  States  for- 
eign policy  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Director,  each  such  department  or 
pzer.cy  is  authorized  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
m:ii:oii  to  the  Agency  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise.  The  provisions  of  section 
1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
nf^ly  to  the  Agency,  Its  officers  and  employ- 
ees, with  respect  to  information  obtained 
under  this  subsection  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner. The  Ageiicy  shall  not  release,  without 
written  permission  of  each  person  to  whom 
U  relates,  any  information  described  In  sec- 
tion 552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

if)  Reorganization. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
iliorized,  alter  investigation,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  functions  of  any  ofBc:c 
biibject  to  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Agency, 
upon  tiie  preparation  of  a  reorganization 
plan  fur  the  making  of  the  reorganizations 
as  to  which  he  has  made  findings  and  which 
lie  Includes  lu  the  plan  and  the  submission 
of  such  plan  to  Congress  together  with  a 
declaration  that  such  reorganization  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  further  the  dec- 
laration of  policy  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  reorganization  plan  shall  not  be- 
come eUective  if  either  House  of  Congress 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal passes  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  such  House  docs  not  favor  t!:e 
recrea::ization  plan. 

DUTIES    OF   AGE:nCY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  General. — The  Agency  shall.  In 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies — 

(1)  foster  the  development  of  United 
States  \export  associations  or  joint  export 
projects"  composed  of  businesses  which  have 
net  actively  engaged  In  substantial  export 
sales  operations,  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Director,  may  have  potential  for  fvirther 
exports; 

(2)  survey  and  identify  small  businesses 
which  possess  undevelop>ed  export  potential 
and  which  are  Interested  In  Joining  with 
other  small  businesses  In  United  States  ex- 
port associations  or  In  Joint  export  projects 
in  order  to  develop  a  Joint  export  operation: 

(3)  obtain  operating  and  other  busmess 
mformation  from  such  small  businesses. 
from  export  management  concerns,  export 
groups,  and  from  any  other  person  engaged 
In  exptortmg  in  order  to  provide  assistance 
and  advice  to  such  small  businesses,  export 
groups,  or  persons  engaged  in  exporting,  with 
respect  to  the  Identification  of  products 
which  have  export  potential,  the  combination 
of  products  for  efficient  exportation,  and  the 
development  of  export  markets; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance,  advice, 
and  financial  support  through  grants,  loans, 
and  cost-sharing  contracts  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sectlor.s  12  and  13  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  provide  Institutional  leadership  to 
bring  togetlier  small  businesses  who  are  in- 
terested in  entering  Into  Joint  exporting  ar- 
rangements through  the  formation  of  a 
United   States   export   hs.soclatlon   or   export 


groups  and  to  provide  assistance  In  the  for- 
mation of  such  associations  or  groups: 

(6)  encourage  the  use  of  export  mar.tcc- 
ment  compcnie.'s,  and  export  manage mer.t 
personnel  and  divlsloi.s  of  other  compai  :e=. 
by  associatioi..-;  or  groups  wherever  appropri- 
ate:  and 

(7)  establish  and  coi.duct  programs  for 
the  development  of  technical,  professioi-.al, 
and  managerial  skills  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  United  Slates 
export  a'^socih'ions  and  necessary  to  success- 
i\\\  operatic. IS  by  eNp^rt  groups  or  persons 
engaged  In  exporting,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  liP.ison  between  the  Agency,  United 
States  export  associatioii.s.  export  group. .  a:.t'. 
iiiternational  financial,  ir.ves'L.niciit,  and  nt.u- 
ketiug  instiuitions. 

lb)  Annual  Refokt — Tlie  Director  ■:' a'lh 
n.oi  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  o: 
eLich  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  In  WTitinr-  to 
1  l-.e  Con;;re=s  ai.d  the  Prerident  on  the  activl- 
nes  of  the  -^cency.  during  the  preceding  Esral 
year.  The  report  shall  not  be  subject  to  prior 
.submission,  review,  of  clearance  of  any  other 
aeency  or  c.ficer  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port sliail  include,  but  not  be  limited  tc,  the 
toHow:ng: 

I :  )  number  of  associations,  export  groups. 
rei-si.ns,  and  sponsoring  governments  oper- 
ating under  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  number  of  companies  which  are  mc:n- 
V>ers  of  such  a.<;sociatior.s  or  which  are  pr,r- 
li'-ipatlng  in  Joint  export  projects; 

(3)  amount  and  purpose  of  grants  and 
loans,  and  cost-sharing  contracts  provided; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  operations  of 
firms  which  have  formed  associatlotis  or  ex- 
port groups  or  persons  who  have  entered  Itn o 
cost-sharing  contracts  under  section  1 3  of 
this  Act  in  increasing  exports: 

(5)  any  recommendations,  including  rer- 
cnimendations  for  legislation,  which  m.n-  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  improi  e  export  prr- 
formance;   and 

(6)  the  activities  of  the  Agency  In  s"  m- 
nlating  an  export  consciousness  withiv  the 
United  States  busine.ss  community. 

powers  of  the  agency 
Sec.  10.  The  Agency  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  adopt  a  seal,  which  shall  be  jiiai- 
cially  recognized; 

(b)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  in 
accordance  with  section  653  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(c)  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  policy  of  this  Act.  to  acquire  and 
maintain  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed 
tangible,  or  Intangible,  or  any  Interest 
therein)  by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation. 
or  m  any  other  lawful  manner:  to  sell,  lease 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  In  any 
manner:  and  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  ard 
maintain  buildings,  facllitlesP^r  other  im- 
provements on  such  property; 

(d)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  or  .services, 
money,  or  property  In  any  form; 

(e)  to  collect,  analyze,  and  pubU,=h  data 
and  Information  related  to  exports  and  ex- 
port promotion:  to  maintain  such  informa- 
tion oftces  and  answeriiig  services  as  V.-.e 
Director  determines  necessary  to  give  prompt, 
accurate,  and  meanmgful  responses  to  qvies- 
tions  from  potential  exporters;  and  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  market  survey  of  the  most 
profitable  export  opportunities  for  Amerlcin 
goods,  products,  and  services.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  Agency  shall  utilize  programs. 
data,  and  Information  already  available  in 
other  Federal  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  The  Agency  shall  provide  liaison  at 
an  appropriate  organization  level  to  msure 
coordination  of  Its  activities  with  such  other 
agencies,  departments,  bureaus,  or  offices; 

(f)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  person,  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  State  government  or 
pol'tic^l  subdivision  thereof; 
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(g)  to  make  advance,  pro^'ress,  or  othei 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  policy  ot 
this  Act; 

(h)  to  propose,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Director,  additional  programs  In  furtHerance 
<  f  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  the  Corttmitt«e 
on  Commerce  of  tlie  Semite  and  th*  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  -without 
prior  submission,  review,  or  rk-uranceof  any 
other  agency  or  officer  of  tlie  United  States; 
aftd  ; 

(1)  to  take  such  other  action  a.^  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro',  uucmsiii  this 
Act. 

Vf^TTTD    STATIS    KXPOUT    ASSi  ;CIA1  KJSCS 

Sec.  n.  (a)  Elioible  Bi-.sini-,-  -Upon  ap- 
plication hi  writing  by  a  .snuill  biii:in^^s.  tl-,e 
Agency  sliall  certify  such  bu;  ine.<s  as  cli'^'bie 
to  participate  In  a  United  States  exi^vrt  aii- 
soclatlon  if — 

(li  Its  average  annual  sales  during  the 
five  calendar  years  preceding  the  ytar  in 
which  such  application  Is  made  were  less 
than  $30,000,000;  - 

i'2)  not  more  than  5  per  ccniiinyof  it.s 
average  annual  sales  during  such  "period 
consisted  of  sales  to  foretf;n  market.-^,  not 
includliig  Canada  and  Mexico,  except  inao- 
lar  as  the  Director  determines  thaj  such 
.small  business  hiia  the  potential  for  sub- 
stantially Increased   cxpori: 

(3)  It  Is  not  already  a  niombc-r  of  more 
than  one  United  States  export  n.'soclation; 
and 

(4)  on  the  baols  of  an  examination  and 
eilinvite  of  the  quality  and  appeal,  of  its 
products  In  relation  to  demand  In  iorelgn 
niarkets.  the  Director  determines  thatmem- 
ber.ship  in  a  United  States  export  a.^i-'^oi-iatlon 
'.vould  likely  result  In  an  m.-rea^e  In  the 
export  sales  of  such  busti»css.  ' 

( b )  PoR.MATioN. — Three  or  more  ouFipesses, 
which  have  been  cert  Hied  as  eligible  busi- 
nesses under  section  1 1  of  this  Act  may  com- 
i)ine  for  the  limited  purpo.se  of  forming  a 
United  States  export  association  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  an  associa- 
tion shall  be  a  corporation  formed  organized 
to  operate  as  a  cooperative  marketlng'eutlty 
exclusively  to — 

(1)  enter  foreign  markets  and  engage  In 
export  sales  of  American  good.'i,  products,  and 
tervlces;  and 

(2)  provide  members  of  such  associatiotxs 
with  appropriate  international  trade  assist- 
ance and  export  activity  .services,  including 
but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  identification  of  foreign  markets  for 
the  goods,  products,  and  servicer  sold  by  such 
members;  ^ 

(B)  promotion  of  goods,  products,  and 
services  sold  by  such  memiurs  in  fiarcign 
markets;  and 

(C»  assistance  to  such  members  m  tech- 
nical a.spocts  of  exporting  such  as  ob^ammg 
liCce.^sary  llccnsts.  tlaanciiig.  and  guarantee.-.. 

(c)  Qualification. — A  United  States  ex- 
port association  formed  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  apd  (b) 
of  thl.s  section  may  qualify  for  ass^tance 
from  the  Agency  If — 

( 1 )  the  association  is  composed  of  art  least 
three  businesses,  each  of  which  has  been 
rertified  as  an  eligible  business  under  section 
11   of  this  Act;  : 

rJ )  the  association  files  an  application  for 
ciualificatlon  with  the  Agency.  Such  appllca- 
ton  shall  be  presented  In  such  manner  and 
■.hall  contain  and  be  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Director  may  require. 
Kach  such  application  shall  provide  that — 

(A)  any  assistance  received  under  this  title 
hall   be   used   exclusively   for   the   purposes 
authorized  under  this  title;   and 

(B(  the  association  and  each  of  its  mem- 
Ijrrs  agree  to  observe  the  rules  ai.d  regula- 
ilon.s  promulgated  under  this  title; 

(3)   each  business  which  i.s  a  member  of 
the  association  has  paid  not  le^s  than  $1,000 
into  a  common  escrow  account:  and   ■ 
\  - 


(4)  the  as.soclatlon  has  appointed  a  chief 
executive  officer  who  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Director  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  direct  the  export  activities  of  the 
association,  or  the  association  has  retained 
an  export  management  firm  which  demon- 
strates to  the  sati.sfaction  of  the  Director 
tliat  It  Is  qualified  to  carry  out  such  export 
activities. 

(d)  LUBILITY.— A  United  States  export 
a.ssoclatlon  formed  and  qualified  under  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  repayment  of  the  full  principal.  Interest, 
and  any  penalty  due  on  any  loan  received 
from  the  Agency.  If  such  asset  lotion  breaches 
such  obligation,  in  whole  or  In  part,  each  of 
the  businesses  wliich  Is  a  member  of  such 
essncUtlon  shall  be  directly  liable.  Jointly 
and  .severally  with  the  other  members,  for 
repayment  of  the  loan,  Including  any  un- 
paid principal,  Interest,  and  penalty  amounts. 
Termluntion  of  membership  in  such  an  asso- 
ciation on  the  part  of  any  business  shall  not 
operate  to  terminate  the  liability  of  sucii 
business  for  assoria'ion  debts  as  of  the  date 
of  withdrawal. 

(e)  ANTrTRUsT  Laws  Unimpaired. — Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  any  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States,  Including  any 
laws  prohibiting  restraints  of  trade,  unfair 
trade  practices,  or  impairment  of  competi- 
tion. 

ACENCY    ASSISTANCE    TO    ASSOCIATION 

Sfc.  12.  (a)  Technical  Assistance  Grant. — 
The  Agency  is  authorized  to  make  a  tech- 
nical assistance  grant  to  a  United  States  ex- 
port a.s.soclatlon  which  Is  formed  and  quail- 
lied  under  section  11  of  this  Act.  The  amount 
of  such  grant  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  In  the  common  escrow 
account  maintained  by  such  association  and 
not  more  than  $75,000.  Technical  assistance 
grant  funds  may  be  used  by  such  associa- 
tion for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  application  for  such  grant 
to — 

( 1 )  secure  expert  advice  and  assistance  In 
developing  the  operating  agreements  neces- 
-sary  to  further  Joint  export  operatioiw  by 
members  of  such  associations; 

(2)  finance  management  seminars  and 
teaching  programs  for  members  of  such  as- 
sociations with  respect  to  operating  export 
information  Including  export  market  analy- 
sis, export  marketing,  channels  of  export 
distribution,  and  Identification  of  promlsUig 
market  areas  for  products; 

(3)  develop  common  catalogs  and  other 
marketing  aids  for  such  association  and  Its 
members;   and 

(4)  develop  such  other  operating  export 
Information  as  Is  determined  by  the  Agency 
to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Loan. — Tlie  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  United  States  export  as- 
sociation which  Is  formed  and  qualified  under 
section  11  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of  such 
loan  shall  be  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  In  by  the  members  of  such  assoclatloix 
to  provide  funds  for  the  employment  of  man- 
agement and  other  personnel  and  to  provide 
working  capital  for  the  development  of  In- 
ternational representation  of  goods,  products, 
and  services  sold  by  such  members.  The  In- 
terest rate  of  stich  loan  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  In- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  of  twenty  years  or 
more  and  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

(c)  Limit. — No  United  States  export  a.sso- 
ciatlon  (Including  any  successor  association 
or  any  association  composed  of  substantially 
the  same  members)  shall  receive  from  the 
Agency  more  than  one  technical  assistance 
[jrant  and  one  lo.in. 


(d)  REcoRrfs. — (1)  Each  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  sections  of  this  Act, 
pursuant  to  grants,  subgrants.  contracts,  sub- 
contracts, loans,  or  other  arrangements,  en- 
tered Into  other  than  by  formal  advertising, 
and  which  are  otherwise  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 12  and  13  of  this  Act,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Agency  sliall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  tiie  project  or  undertaking  Ui  connection 
with  such  a.sslstance  Is  given  or  used,  the 
axnount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  u'.idertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Agency,  In  the 
administration  of  these  sections,  shall  mlni- 
inl/,e  recordkeeping  and  documentation  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  sound  conunercial 
ii'id  aUministrative  practice  and  shall  de- 
slyii  rules  and  regulations,  and  requirements 
f«)r  reporting  conduct  of  programs,  record- 
Itcepitig,  furnishing  and  compilation  of  data. 
Inspection  of  documents,  application  rc- 
ciuirements.  and  other  such  matters  In  sucli 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  report- 
ing, recordkeeping,  and  export  dooumenia- 
tion  required. 

(e)  Audit  and  Examination. — The  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project  or  undertaking  referred 
to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audlt^nd  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  which  Jnthe  opin- 
ion of  the  Director  or  the  ConjptroUer  Gen- 
eral may  be  related  to  or  pertinent  to  the 
grants,  subgrants,  contracts.  Bubcoutracts. 
loans,  or  other  arrangements  referred  to  in 
such  subsection. 

AOE.NrV     ASSISTANCE     FOR     JOINT     EXPORT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Joint  Export  Projfcts. — The 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  cost- 
sharing  contract  with  any  export  group  or 
persons  comprising  such  group  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  cost-sharing  contract 
may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Agency  If — 

(1)  the  export  activity  to  be  undertaken 
will  be  In  addition  to  any  export  activity 
which  such  export  group  or  persons  com- 
prising such  groups  are  likely  to  have  under- 
taken at  such  time  in  the  absence  of  such 
contract; 

(2)  the  recipient  of  such  Agency  assist- 
ance demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Director  that  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
such  project  Is  qualified  to  direct  such 
project; 

(3)  the  cot>t  shared  by  the  Agency  will  be 
Incurred  on  behalf  of  such  export  group 
or  persons  comprising  such  group  In  carry- 
ing on  export  trade; 

(4)  the  Agency's  share  of  any  costs  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs 
or  $100,000,  whichever  Is  less; 

(5)  such  export  group  or  persons  com- 
prising such  group  has  not  received  a  tech- 
nical asslstaiice  grant  or  loan  authorized 
under  section  12  of  this  Act  or  a  prior  con- 
tract authorized   under  this  section;    and 

(6)  the  Director  determines  that  such  ex- 
port activity  will  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  United  States  supply,  demand,  and  prices 
of  those  goods  or  services  to  be  exported. 

(b)     PROCEDtTEK    AND    CONDITIONS. (1)     Any 

export  group  or  persons  comprising  such 
group  seeking  to  enter  Into  a  cost-sharing 
contract  with  the  Agency  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation In  writing  with  the  Director  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as  he 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  acted  upon  In  accordance  with 
rc;;ula:  Ions  of  the  Agency. 
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(2)  Any  cost-sharing  contract  that  may  be 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall  include 
a  provision  requiring  the  Agency's  share  of 
the  cost  incvirred  to  be  repaid  from  gross 
profits  earned  by  the  export  group  or  persons 
comprising  such  group  from  sale  of  goods  or 
services  resulting  from  such  cost-sharhig 
i-o  itract.  together  with  any  other  reasonable 
conditions  as  the  Director  shall  Impose. 

ASSESSMENT    STATEMENT 

?r;c.  14.  General. — Each  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  include  In  each  rec- 
ommendation of  or  report  on  any  Federal  ac- 
tion or  proposal  which  significantly  affects  or 
could  significantly  aSect  International  eco- 
nomic relations,  the  balance  of  payments,  or 
the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
of  such  agency  on  the  probable  international 
economic  consequences  of  such  action  for 
the  United  States.  The  statement  should 
include — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  action  on  the  international  econom- 
ic relations  or  position  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  on  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  on  employment  in  the  United 
States;   and 

(5)  a  presentation  of  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action  and  a  comparative  analysis 
of  such  alternatives  In  terms  of  factors  (I) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection.  The  respon- 
sible official  of  such  agency  shall,  prior  to 
making  any  such  statement,  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  oonui^nts  of  any  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  has  official 
responsibility  or  special  expertise  as  to  in- 
ternational economic  or  trade  policy  or  the 
matters  set  fcx'tti  in  such  factors.  Copies  of 
sucb  statement  together  with  ttxe  comments 
and  TlewB  of  all  agencies  consulted  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  F>resldent,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  public,  pursuant  to  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
accompany  the  proposal  through  all  agency 
review    procedures. 

(b)  GtrmKLZMCB. — The  Council  on  Inter- 
national BcoDOmic  Policy,  in  consultation 
wltb  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  otber  appropriate 
officials,  not  leas  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act,  shall  formu- 
late. Issue,  and  publish  guidelines — 

(1)  identifying  those  actions  or  proposals 
which  elgnlflcantly  affect  or  cotild  signifi- 
cantly affect  International  economic  rela- 
tions, tlie  balanoe  of  payments,  or  the  t>al- 
ance  of  trade  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  identifying  the  agenda  of  the  United 
States  which  do  or  may  take  actions  or  con- 
sider proposals  which  significantly  affect  or 
could  significantly  affect  International  eco- 
nomic relations,  the  balance  of  payments,  or 
the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  accordingly  are  requ  jed  to  file  assess- 
ment statements  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

(3)  Epecf:'lng  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  agencle  of  the  United  States  In 
preparing  assessment  statements  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Judicial  Review  PROHiBrrED. — Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize or  give  rise  .o  a  cause  of  action  or 
cliim  for  relief  in  any  court  for  breach  of 
any  obligation  imposed  by  this  section. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — Tlils  section  shall 
t^ike  errect  July  1.  1974. 

(e)  Siioar  Trru:. — This  section  may  be 
'■i*6d  as  the  "International  Economic  Impact 
Ajsessmeut  Act". 

A.MENDMENTS    TO     THE     EXPORT    TRADE     ACT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Export  Trade 
Act  (40  St.t.  516;  15  US  C.  81)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"As  used  In  this  Act — 
■■(1)  'Antitrust  laws'  means  the  laws  de- 
fined as  such  in  sections  12  and  44  of  title 
15.  United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41-68),  and  other 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  pari  materia, 
including  State  laws  on  antitrust  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  and  all  amendments 
to  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  'Association',  wherever  used  in  sec- 
tions 1  througn  5  of  this  Act,  means  any  com- 
bination, by  cfctract  or  other  arrangement, 
of  two  or  more  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  which  are  created  under 
and  exist  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  'Export  trade'  means  exclusively  trade 
or  commerce  In  goods,  products,  merchandise, 
or  architectural,  engineering,  construction, 
training,  financing.  Insurance  or  project  or 
general  management  services  or  the  licensing 
for  distribution  or  exhlbtlon  of  motion 'pic- 
tures or  television  films  or  tapes  or  similar 
services  which  are  exjjorted.  or  in  the  course 
of  being  exported,  from  the  United  States 
to  any  foreign  nation.  The  term  does  not 
include — 

"(A)  the  production,  manttfacture,  or  sale 
for  consumption  or  for  resale  within  the 
United  States  of  such  goods,  products,  mer- 
chandise, or  services,  or  any  act  in  the  course 
of  such  production,  manufacture,  or  sale  for 
consumption  or  for  resale; 

"(B)  any  act,  practice,  agreement,  or 
course  of  conduct  a  substantial  effect  of 
which  is  to  constitute  a  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce,  Including  foreign  commerce, 
in  the  United  States;   or 

"(C)  trade  or  commerce  in  patents, 
licenses,  or  know-how  except  as  incidental 
to  the  sale  of  such  goods,  products,  mer- 
chandise, or  services. 

"(4)  'United  States'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(5)  'Trade  within  the  United  States', 
wherever  used  In  sections  1  through  5  of 
this  Act,  means  trade  or  commerce  between 
two  or  mare  States.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Export  Trade  Act 
(40  Stat.  617;  15  U.S.C.  61)  Is  amended  bv 
inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  deleting  "therein"  at  the  end  there- 
of, and  adding  the  following:  "therein:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  a  person  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  an  association  If,  upon  appli- 
cation in  writing,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission finds  that — 

"(1)  a  partnership's,  person's,  or  corpo- 
ration's export  sales  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  as  a  result  of  member- 
ship in  an  association  and  that  It  Is  not 
likely  to  increase  export  sales  significantly 
without  membership  In  an  association,  or 

"(2)  a  partnership's,  person's,  or  corpora- 
tion's membership  in  an  association  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  functioning  of  such 
association.". 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  program  to 
promote  and  maximize  the  formation  of  as- 
sociations and  the  use  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  In  a  manner  consistent  with  this 
Act  and  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives shall  meet  and  discuss  periodi- 
cally as  necessary  to  avoid  conflicting  posi- 
tions regarding  the  formation  and  ni.",.rto- 
nance  of  associati9n8.". 

CONTORMtKO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Inter- 
national  Economic   Policy  Act  of   1972    (23 


U.SC.  2346(a))  is  amer-ded:  (a)  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  there- 
of; (b)  by  striking  out  "."  and  inserting  i:; 
lieu  thereof  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragrapi; 
(6)  thereof;  and  (c)  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new^  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(7)  a  status  report  on  the  Internatloiial 
Economic  Impact  Assessment  Act  wlta  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  of  reporting  proceduves 
required  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  a  summary  of  actions  taken  by  such 
agencies  which  significantly  affect  or  could 
significantly  affect  International  ecoiiouiiC 
relations,  the  balance  of  payments,  or  the 
balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States  and  for 
which  assessment  statements  have  been  p:c- 
pared  under  such  Act.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(133)    Director,  Federal   Export   Ageiicj." 

AUTldOaiZATION  FOR  APPaOPEIATlONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  tje 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary — 

ta)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
not  to  exceed  to — 

( 1 »  $5,300,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
secuon  4  (grants  to  sponsoring  govern- 
ments) ; 

(2)  $800,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  5  (export  training  programs); 

(3)  $2,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  6  (regional  export  assistance  cen- 
ters) ;  and 

(4)  $25,000,000  for  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Agency. 

(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $8,000,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  o\it 
section  4; 

(2)  $1,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrvlng  otu 
section  5; 

(3)  $4,000,000  for  purposes  of  carrvlng  out 
section  6;  and 

(4)  $35,000,000  for  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Agency. 

(c)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1976.  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $8,000,000  for  pv.rposes  of  carrying  out 
section  4; 

(2)  $1,600,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  v 
section  5;  ^ 

(3)  $4,000,000  for  purposes  of  carryiag  out 
section  6;  and 

(4)  $36,000,000  for  programs  carried  out 
by  the  .Agency. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  re^xd: 
"A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  author- 
izing and  establishing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  promote  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  products,  and  services  and  bv 
increasing  the  recognition  of  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  considerations  in 
Federal  decisionmaking,  and  for  ot'.itr 
purposes." 


T.^RIFF  SIMPLIFICATION  AND 
FREIGHT  RATE  DISPARITIES  \--r 
OF  U''74 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
bill  iS.  14881  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
uniform  commodity  descriptions  and 
tarififs  fi'.ed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commir,.-ion.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  wil'i 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  c)aiise  and  in.^ert: 
That  this  /.ct  may  be  cited  a^  the  "Tariff 
Simplification  and  Freight  Rate  Disparities 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec  2.  .Section  18  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916 
(46  U.S.C.  817),  Is  amended  by  adding  a  i  ow 
subsection   (c)   as  follows: 
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"(ci(l)  Within  me  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactncat  of  the  Tariff  SimpUflcR- 
tion  and  Pre.ght  Bate  Disparities.  Act  of 
11)74,  the  Commission  shall  publish  proposed 
regulations  for  comment  by  iritereated 
parties  and  after  consideration  of  such 
comnieuts  shall  adopt  a  system  of  uniform 
commodity  descriptions  and  codc»  to  be 
used  by  all  common  carriers  by  water  in  for- 
eign commerce  and  all  conferences  of  such 
carriers,  when  filing  any  rate,  chfirgc,  or 
tariif  with  the  Commission. 

■■(2»  Within  sixty  days  after  adojkion  of 
the  uniform  commodity  de.scriptloes  and 
codes  provided  for  In  paragraph  (l)  joi  thLs 
sul>.>ectioa,  the  Conxmissioa  shall  propose 
retculatlons  requiring  all  common  cartiers  by 
Water  in  foreign  commerce  and  all  confer- 
ences of  such  carriers  (A)  when  fillhg  any 
outbound  rate  or  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion, to  Include  with  such  ^llng  a  statement 
of  the  applicable  Inbound  rAte  or  chftrge  for 
the  movement  of  the  Identical  commodity  be- 
tween the  same  two  points,  the  same  porta,  or 
between  the  same  point  and  the  sanis  port, 
and  (B)  when  filing  any  Inbound  rate  or 
charge  with  the  Commis.-ion  to  include  with 
such  aung  a  statement  of  the  appllcalAe  out- 
bound rale  or  charge  for  the  movement  of  the 
identical  commodity  between  the  saiSie  two 
points,  the  same  ports,  or  between  the  same 
poitu  and  the  same  port.  • 

"(3 1  After  the  effective  date  of  the  Com- 
missions regulations  issued  under  para- 
^aplx  (2)  of  this  subsection,  whlclj  shall 
not  be  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
elTeciive  date  of  the  regulations  issued: under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  foreign  coiamerce 
and  no  conference  of  such  carriers  shall  have 
on  file  or  file  with  the  Commission,  or  main- 
tain in  effect,  or  apply,  any  inbound  or  out- 
bound rate  or  charge  for  the  transpoStatlou 
of  a  commodity  without  Includmg  therewith 
a  statement  of  the  applicable  rate  or^sharge 
for  the  movement  In  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  identical  commodity  between  the 
same  two  points,  the  same  ports,  or  between 
the  same  point  and  the  same  port.  Th4>  Com- 
imssion  may  reject  the  filing  of  any  fate  or 
charge  if  It  determines  that  such  filiQg  does 
not  include  a  statement  of  the  applicable 
rate  or  charge  for  the  movement  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  the  identical  commodity 
as  required  by  this  subsection.  ; 

"(4)  Whenever  any  common  carrier  by 
water  in  foreign  commerce  or  any  cianfer- 
ence  of  carriers  files  any  schedule  with  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  is  auttlbrlzed 
to  order  a  public  hearing  to  detarmlne 
whether  such  schedule  is  in  compllano*  with 
thi.i  subsection  and  regulations  issued  binder 
this  Act.  Such  a  hearing  may  be  ordefied  by 
the  Commission  upon  the  giving  of  r»asou- 
able  notice  to  the  interested  carrier  or  car- 
riers and  other  interested  persons  and  pub- 
lication of  notice  of  such  hearing  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Commission  may  com- 
mence such  a  proceeding  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion or  upon  complaint  by  any  perscm.  The 
Commission  shall  order  such  a  heariiig  if— 
'•(A)  such  schedule  states  a  new  or  initial 
rate,  charge,  classification,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, or  makes  any  change  in  an  exlstrng 
rate,  charge,  classUicatlon,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; and 

"(B)  any  provision  of  su  h  schcdirfe  re- 
sults or  will  result  in — 

"(1)  the  outbound  rate  from  the  tJinied 
States  being  greater  than  the  inbouna  rate 
to  the  United  States  on  Identical  commodi- 
ties between  the  same  two  points,  tha  same 
ports,  or  between  the  same  point  a:iil  the 
same  port;  or 

"(11)  Ka  Increase  in  any  cxi;tlng  dis5)arlty 
between  such  outbound  rate  and  inbound 
rate." 
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may  from  time  to  time  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  such  schedule  and  defer  the  use  of 
such  rate,  charge,  clasaiflcatlon,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation, for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In  the  ag- 
gregate beyond  the  time  when  it  would  other- 
wise go  liito  eirect.  If  the  proceeding  has  not 
been  concluded  and  an  order  made  within 
the  period  of  suspension,  the  proposed 
change  of  rate,  charge,  classification,  rule, 
or  regulation  shall  go  Into  effect  at  the  end 
of  such  period.  At  any  hearing  under  tlii.'-. 
section  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the 
di.'sparity  Is  Justified,  based  upon  cost,  value 
of  service,  or  other  transportation  condi- 
tions, shall  be  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers. 
If,  after  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  disparity  is  In  violation  of 
this  Act  it  may  reject  the  filed  schedule. 
Upon  rejection  by  tlie  Commission  the 
schedule  shall  be  void  and  Its  use  unlawful. 
The  Commission  shall  give  preference  to  the 
hearinsT  and  decision  of  such  questions  and 
decide  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  i>assed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  a  system  of  uni- 
form commodity  descriptions  and  codes 
and  tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission, 3|ind  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON 
THE  SECRETTARY'S  DESK 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the 
Navy,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con.sid- 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  tliese 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bu.^incss. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPI'£LD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor  sent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Elxecutive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  the  National  Corporation 
for  Housing  Partnerships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships, will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR 
HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
eied  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  H.  Quello, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral ConMmmications  Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  con.sidered 
and  confirmed. 


Pending  such  hearing  and  the  decision 
thereon,  the  Commission,  by  filing  with 
such  schedule,  and  delivering  to  th«  car- 
rier or  carriers  affected  thereby,  a  sut^ment 
iu  writing  at  its  reasons  for  such  suspension. 


OFFICE  OP  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
^-^  POLICY 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  Eger,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  TBlecommunlcatlona  Policy. 


INFLATION    AND    THE    STATUS    OF 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  the  current  status  of  the 
economy;  particularly  as  it  has  been  dev- 
astated by  an  Inflationary  rate  that  has 
mushroomed  to  the  brink  of  crisis  pro- 
portions. I  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
retain  some  facility  within  the  wage  and 
price  framework  to  keep  abreast  of  in- 
flation, to  monitor  it  and,  if  need  be,  to 
act  immediately  In  order  to  avert  a  na- 
tional crisis.  It  is  a  proposition  In  which 
I  have  joined  along  with  Senator 
MusKiE,  Senator  Stevensok,  and  many 
other  Senators. 

Yesterday  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  article  by  Dr.  Walter 
Heller  on  this  Issue.  As  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists.  Dr.  Heller's 
views  are  always  welcome  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  enable  all  Sen- 
ators to  know  his  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  UNriMELY  Plight  From  C<iNrnoi.3 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
Congress  is  about  to  outdo  the  Wlilte  House 
111  running  away  from  the  Inflation  problem: 
While  correctly  observing  that  business  and 
labor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage-price  con- 
trols— and  that  consumer  views  range  from 
skeptical  to  cynical — Congress  is  mistakenly 
sending  such  controls  to  the  gas  chamber 
rather  than  putting  them  In  cold  storage. 

While  correctly  concluding  that  broad- 
scale  mandatory  controls  had  outlived  their 
u.sefulness  In  an  excess-denwnd,  shortage- 
plagued  economy.  Congress  Is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  Its  responsibility  to  assert 
the  public  Interest  In  price-wage  moderation 
In  an  economy  plagued  by  softening  demand 
and  rising  unemployment. 

While  correctly  observing  that  the  White 
House  has  done  its  level  wont  to  discredit 
controls.  Congress  is  mistakenly  refusing 
even  to  give  John  Dunlop  and  the  Cost  of 
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Living  Council  the  leverage  they  need  to  In- 
sure that  the  pledges  of  price  moderation  and 
supply  increases  made  In  exchange  for  early 
de-control  by  many  Industries  wlU  be  re- 
deemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  In  111  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to 
itself  today — let  alone  to  voters  next  fall — 
the  discarding  of  all  wage-price  restraints  In 
the  face  of  record  rates  of  inflation  of  12% 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  15%  In  wholesale 
prices  (Including  an  ommous  35%  rate  of 
Inflation  last  month  In  Industrial  commodity 
prices).  Is  It  the  product  of  a  growing 
"what's-the-use"  attitude?  Is  It  an  Implicit 
surrender  to  an  Inflation  that  Is  deemed  In 
part  to  be  woven  into  the  institutional  fab- 
ric of  our  economy  and  in  part  visited  upon 
us  by  uncontrollable  external  forces  like 
world  food  and  material  shortages  and  oil 
cartels?  In  short,  is  infiation  now  thought 
to  be  not  Just  out  of  control  but  beyond  our 
control? 

MILTON     FRIEDMAN'S    STREAK 

An  affirmative  answer  to  these  brooding 
questions  seems  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
evokes  surprise,  astonishment,  and  disbelief 
in  the  best  streaking  tradition — from  Smith- 
lan  lalssez-falre  to  Brazilian  Indexation.  At 
present,  we  use  the  cost-of-living  escalator 
selectively  to  protect  32  million  Social  Se- 
curity and  civU  service  beneficiaries  and  13 
million  recipients  of  food-stamps  and  to 
hedge  Inflation  bets  in  wage  contracts  for 
lOTc  of  the  labor  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would 
put  aU  groups — those  who  profit  from  infla- 
tion and  those  who  suffer  from  it  alike — on 
the  inflation  escalator  and  thus  help  institu- 
tionalize our  present  double-digit  rates  of 
inflation. 

Meanwhile,  Interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Authur  Burns  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 
With  wage-price  control  headed  for  oblivion 
in  the  face  of  seething  Inflation,  the  Fed 
apparently  views  Itself  as  the  last  bastion  of 
inflation  defense.  So  it  Is  adding  to  the 
witches'  brew  by  Implicitly  calling  on  un- 
employment and  economic  slack  to  help 
check  the  inflation  spiral. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labyr  and  business 
J  lobbies.  Congress  seems  «6  have  closed  Its 
mind  to  the  legitimate  continuing  role  of 
price-wage  constraints.  What  Is  that  role  In 
an  economy  relying  primarily,  as  it  should, 
on  the  dictates  of  the  marketplace? 

First  are  the  important  transitional  func- 
tions of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  for  which 
Mr.  Dunlop,  with  vacillating  support  from 
the  White  House,  Eisked  congressional  au- 
thority. In  Its  new  form  after  April  30  the 
Council  would  have: 

Enforced  commltnaents  made  by  the 
cement,  fertilizer,  auto,  tire  and  tube,  and 
many  other  de-controlled  Industries  to  re- 
strain prices  and-or  expand  supplies — com- 
mitments that  would  become  unenforceable 
when  COLC  goes  down  the  drain  with  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  on   April   30; 

Protected   patients   against   an   explosion 
of  hospital  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  con- 
trols on  the  health-care  Industry  until  Con-  , 
gress   adopts   a   national    health    Insurance 
plan; 

Prevented  an  early  explosion  of  construc- 
tion wages  and  the  associated  danger  that 
hotising  recovery  might  be  crippled; 

Maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bargains 
that  are  eligible  for  reopening  when  manda- 
tory controls  are  lifted. 

Beyond  Phase  4's  post-operative  period, 
government  needs  to  assert  its  presence  In 
wage-price  developments  In  several  critical 
ways. 

The  first  would  be  to  continue  the  Im- 
portant function  of  monitoring  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  antl- 
Inflatlonary  eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade, 
transport,  energy  and  housing  policies.  The 


point  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  the  cost-boosting  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oriented 
agencies.  The  White  House  could  continue 
this  function  without  congressional  author- 
ity, but  a  statutory  base  would  give  the 
watchdog   agency   much    more    clout. 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  working  with 
Industry,  labor,  and  government  units  to 
improve  wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck inflation  by  encouraging  Increased  pro- 
duction of  scarce  goods  and  raw  materials. 

Third,  and  by  far  the  most  Important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wage  bar- 
gains and  price  decisions  and  spotlighting 
those  that  flout  the  public  interest. 

The  trauma  of  Phases  3  and  4  has  appar- 
ently blotted  out  memories  of  the  pain- 
fully relevant  experience  of  196&-71 : 

The  school's-out,  hands-off  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Nixon  early  in  1969  touched 
off  a  rash  of  price  Increases  and  let  a  vicious 
wage-price  spiral  propel  Inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  down- 
ward. 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  moved  in 
with  the  powerful  circuit-breaker  of  the 
90-day  freeze  was  the  spiral  turned  off. 

Today,  the  urgent  task  Is  to  see  that  it's 
not  turned  on  again.  In  that  quest,  some 
forces   are   working   in   our   favor: 

Much  of  the  steam  should  be  going  out 
of  special-sector  infiation  in  oil,  food,  and 
raw  materials. 

The  pop-up  or  bubble  effect  of  ending 
mandatory  controls  should  work  Its  infla- 
tionary way  through  the  economy  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few  signs 
of  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  in  1969-70, 
when  first-year  Increases  Jumped  from  S'l-  to 
16rj,  In  less  than  a  year.  Wage  moderation 
in  1973 — induced  In  part  by  wage  controls, 
but  even  more  by  the  absence  of  Inordinate 
profits  In  most  labor-intensive  Industries 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical  bottlenecks 
were  In  materials  and  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity rather  than  In  labor  supply — has  set 
no  high  pay  targets  for  labor  to  shoot   at. 

Thus  far  In  1974,  the  aluminum,  can. 
and  newly  signed  steel  settlements  won't 
greatly  boost  those  targets.  So  the  wage- 
wage  spiral  la  not  yet  at  work.  Since,  In 
addition,  cost-of-living  escalators  apply 
to  only  one-tenth  of  the  U.S.  work  force, 
the  ballooning  cost  of  living  has  not  yet 
triggered  a  new  price-wage  spiral.  Still, 
there  Is  a  distinct  calm-before-the -storm 
feeling  abroad  in  the  land  of  labor  negotia- 
tions. 

A    MODERATION    IN    INFLATION 

With  demand  softening  and  shortages 
easing  in  large  segments  of  the  economy, 
the  old  rules  of  the  marketplace  would  sug- 
gest that  inflation  is  bound  to  moderate. 
And  the  odds  are  that  it  will — but  how  fast, 
how  far,  and  how  firmly  is  another  matter. 
And  that's  where  a  price-wage  monitor 
with  a  firm  statutory  base  is  badly  needed. 
It  could  play  a  significant  role  in  inducing 
big  busUiess  to  break  the  heady  habit  of  es- 
calating prices  and  in  forestalimg  big  labors 
addiction  to  double-digit  wage  advances. 
_  Industry  after  Industry  has  gotten  into 
■the  habit  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost-Justi- 
fied basis  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  mate- 
rial prices  skyrocketed.  De-control  will  re- 
inforce that  habit. 

Once  these  bulges  have  worked  their 
way  through  the  economy,  we  tend  to  as- 
sume that  virulent  Inflation  will  subside. 
Indeed.  In  some  axeas  such  as  retailing, 
farm  products,  small  business,  and  mucli 
of  unorganized  labor,  competitive  market 
forces  wUl  operate  to  help  business  and 
labor  kick  the   inflationary  habit. 

But  In  areas  dominated  by  powerful  unions 
and  Industrial  oligopolies,  a  prod  Is  needed  if 
habitual  inflation — inflation  with  no  visible 
means   of  support   from   underlying  supply 


and  demand  conditions  In  the  economy — Is 
to  be  broken.  If  it  is  not,  the  threat  of  a  wape 
break-out  will  loom  large  in  upcoming  wage 
negotiations  in  the  construction,  communica- 
tions, aerospace,  shipbuilding,  airlines, 
mining,  and  railroad  Industries.  In  those 
critical  negotiations,  the  wage  moderation 
of  the  past  two  years  could  go  up  in  smoke 
if  the  ebbing  of  non-labor  cost  pressures  is 
simply  converted  mto  profits  rather  than 
being  shared  with  consumers  In  price  mod- 
eration. 

^ongress  and  the  White  House  are  taking 
undue  risks  if  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  in  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competitive 
forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
coijisumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman  and  to 
help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket  by  a 
management-labor  coalition,  the  consumer 
needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  will  bark  and 
grow  and  occasionally  bite  Such  an  agency — 
which  could  accomplish  a  good  deal  by  skill- 
ful exercise  of  the  powers  of  inquiry  and 
publicity  and  much  more  if  it  were  able  to 
draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of  suspension  and 
rollback  when  faced  with  gross  violations  and 
defiance — could  provide  substantial  insur- 
ance against  inflation  by  habit. 

CONTENTS    OF    AN    ACTION    PROGRAM 

An  action  program  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  have  included — mdeed,  given  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed, 
could  still  Include — the  following  elements: 

A  quick  and  simple  extension  of  the 
standby  powers  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  the  transitional  period 

The  est.ablishment  of  a  monitoring 
agency— preferably  by  statute  and  equipped 
with  last-resort  suspension  and  rollback 
powers,  but  If  that  Is  not  to  be,  then  by 
White  House  action  and  relying  mainly  on 
instruments  of  Inquiry  and  publicity — to 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  big  business  and 
big  labor  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  wage-price  deci- 
sions under  present  circumstances — as  we 
seem  hell-bent  to  do  in  our  disenchantment 
with  controls  and  sudden  revival  of  faiih  in 
the  market  system — would  be  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  classic  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  may  well  rue  the  day  when, 
largely  at  the  behest  of  big  busmess  and 
organized  labor,  the  government  presence  in 
their  price  and  wage  decisions  was  mlndle^^flv 
liquidated,  leaving  the  consumer  to  fend  for 
himself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
acting  minority  leader  seek  recognition'' 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  listened  with 
interest  on  yesterday  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  he  spoke  oh 
the  subject  of  inflation. 

I  have  also  noted  news  reports  that 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
proposing  a  tax  cut  as  the  answer  to  the 
current  economic  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  newspaper  that  does  not  ordinarily 
find  itself  in  agreement  with  policies  of 
the  administration  carried  an  interest- 
ing and  incisive  editorial  this  morn- 
ing concerning  the  wisdom — or  rather 
the  lack  of  wLsdom — of  proposing  a  tax 
cut   at  this  time.  Because   I   believe  it 
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would  be  worthwhile  reading  ior  those 
In  and  out  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "The  Rising  Inflation,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w.is  ordered  to  be  pruittd  in  the  Record, 
ii-s  lullows; 

The  Rising  I.vn  ati'in 
Evcivbody  knew  that  the  n  untrv  wb<;  In 
the  nudst  ot  a  savage  Inflation  and.  slmul- 
laneuusly.  a  decline  m  economic  production 
The  Importance  ol  the  statustics  over  the 
pa-st  several  days  is  the  revelation  that  the 
lealiiy  is  a  good  defll  worse  than  the  ex- 
pectation. What  ought  tJie  rre';idctit  and  hi>, 
administration  do  about  it? 

Ihe  practice  of  American  politics  is  based 
on  tlie  premise  that  the  government  has  a 
duty  to  respond,  immediately  and  Tlslbly.  U> 
every  Instance  o(  severe  public  dLstrtras.  The 
activist  Unpuke  urges  an  attack  of  some 
sort,  on  the  assumption  that  doing  aiiythln;; 
Is  better  than  doing  noUunij  in  a.  time  of 
public  anxiety.  But  this  case  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  for  the  time  boiHf;  it  j^  clearlv 
Wiser  and  better  for  the  aduuiiL.tratkm  not 
to  try  to  chaiige  policy.  It  i.s  not  a  po^d  time 
to  start  Addling  loudly  with  the  viilvd  and 
throttles  on  the  great  and  Intrlcat*  muehliie 
that  Is  the  national  economy. 

As  the  figures  show,  the  qimrterlv  drop  In 
the  Oross  National  Product  is  the  most 
severe  in  the  14  years  since  the  Elsenhower 
administrations  last  and  worst  recession. 
The  last  time  the  quarterly  Inilalion  reached 
the  present  level  was  in  the  Truman  »drain- 
Litrallon,  early  lu  the  Korean  war.  In  each 
ea.se  the  trouble,  al'hough  serious,  was  com- 
prehensible and  there  was  an  obvious  remedy 
for  it.  When  the  Korean  war  sent  prices  up. 
the  proper  response  wa-s  price  controls  and 
tighter  credit.  Prices  returned  to  reJative 
stability  with  remarkable  .sfieed.  As  for  the 
1958  drop  In  GNP.  it  was  painful  and  dam- 
aping  but  It  followed  the  normal  postwar 
pattern  of  recessions  and  rer,ponded  fairly 
well  to  the  normal  strategies  of  economic 
stimulatkm.  The  tn  ubie  now  L<!  that  we 
are  not  deAling  simply  wltli  1951s  Inflation 
or  1958'«  rece.s«lon.  but  with  Iwth  of  them 
tof^ther  and  the  cure  for  eiuh  sEr<Tavatp'i 
the  other. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  Is  now  being 
squandered  on  the  doctrinal  debate  as  to 
whether  we  are  In  a  recession.  Since  Presi- 
dent NUon  gu&ranteed  the  country  several 
months  ago  that  there  would  be  no  reces- 
sion, tl»e  topic  naturally  draws  a  certain 
amount  of  polemic  Interest.  But  the  dabate 
over  the  term  only  obscures  a  clear  view 
of  our  present  condition  Calling  it  a  reces- 
sion suggests  that  we  are  merely  dealing 
with  another  swing  In  the  familiar  business 
cycle,  to  be  remedied  by  the  familiar  anti- 
dotes like,  for  example.  cuttlri£<  taxes 

On  cue.  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kenuedv,  Waller 
P.  iMondale  and  Hubert  Humphrey  now  pro- 
po.^e  a  huije  $3  9  hilUon  xhx  ciit.'There  is  a 
long  list  of  good  reasons  whv  thLs  conven- 
tional respon.se  la  the  wron^  one.  As  the 
admuiistration  obr*rves.  the  effect  of  a  tax 
cut  would  only  begin  to  appear  manv  months 
Irom  now  around  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
Aaoiher  reason— one  that  Uie  adnUulstra- 
tlou  does  not  make — in  that  tlie  prospective 
impeachment  of  President  Nlxoa  makes  it 
utterly  unlikely  that  Congre^•B  will  have  the 
time  or  attention  for  the  Intricate.  carefiiUy 
crafted  legislation  that  taxation  requires  It 
is  also  necessary  to  pftlnt  out  that  there  have 
been  two  heavy  cut.s  in  unuine  ta.xes  since 
Mr.  Nixon  took  oilice,  and  they  are  part  of 
the  reason  for  our  present  trouble  with  iii- 
natloB.  The  federal  govern  men  t  lias  large 
and  trowing  socUd  responsibilities  to  th« 
American  people  and  ii.  cannot  meet  those 
responsibilities  If  It  ke<-ps  cutting  t*xe«. 
Tax  cut  proposals  on  these  custom^iry  llne^ 


aseuma  that  production  Is  down  because 
consuniers  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy. 
They  assume  that  there  Is  widespread  un- 
used capacity  In  American  Industry.  But 
that  1b  baitU/  a  recognizable  description  of 
the  present  case.  The  main  reasons  for  the 
precipitous  fall  in  GNP  last  winter  were  con- 
fined, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  two  in- 
dustries: automobile  and  housing.  Automo- 
bile sales  were  down,  obvlou.sly.  because  of 
the  oil  crisis.  Housing  declined  because  of  un- 
preccdentedly  high  Interest  rates.  They  are 
stUl  climbing,  by  the  way.  and  a  number  of 
big  banks  have  now  po.sted  their  prime  rates 
over  10  per  cent,  a  halr-ralslng  flgtire. 

At  this  point  it  Is  worth  considering  the 
fuinJni.stratlous  analysis  of  the  dUemma.  The 
inflation  1ms  overtaken  the  rise  In  Income, 
and  that  Is  why  consumers  are  not  buying  a-s 
much  as  they  did  a  ycir  a^o.  They  arc  .spend- 
ing more  of  their  money,  as  the  decline  in 
savings  showr,.  btit  the  money  buys  less  In 
volume  That,  the  administration  now  be- 
llevew!  Is  the  most  .serious  of  the  threats  to 
the  prospect  of  getting  the  GNP  movhig  up- 
ward again.  It  follows  tv.at  the  proper  re- 
sponse Is  cutting  the  lunation  rate  rather 
than  resorting  to  standard  antirecession  rem- 
edies that  win  make  Inflation  worse. 

Regarding  Inflation,  th«  administration 
continues  to  hope  that  the  worst  will  be  over 
by  summer.  The  theory  Is  that  we  are  now 
at>&orblng  the  worst  effects  of  last  year's  spec- 
tacular runup  of  world  commodity  prices — 
most  notoriously  oil  and  foodstuffs,  but  al.so 
a  wide  variety  of  metals  and  fibers  Oil  price.s 
now  seem  likely  to  come  down  a  bit.  and 
food  prices  are  already  declining  in  antlclps- 
lion  of  a  very  good  crop.  By  summer,  the 
theory  continues,  the  American  Inflation  rate 
will  fall  back  to  what  the  economists  are  now 
calling  the  "underlying"  rate.  That  means 
atx>ut  6  per  cent  a  year,  compared  with  the 
present  11  per  cent  .  If  this  drop  occurs.  In- 
terest rates  will  also  come  down  and  the  ad- 
ninistratlon  will  have  much  wider  latitude 
In  dealing  with  an  unemployment  rate 
wlHch,  by  then,  will  probably  be  moving  up. 

For  the  present,  it  Is  most  Important  not 
to  Introduce  any  change  that  would  make 
the  liiflation  worse.  In  Its  social  effect*,  the 
rijlng  inaalion  Is  currently  the  greater  men- 
ace than  unemployment.  For  at  least  another 
month,  tlie  best  course  Is  the  present  one. 
Although  It  goe.s  against  the  f;raln  to  say 
.so,  the  mort  sensible  thing  to  do  right  new 
Li  no  thin''. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EMERGENCY  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  week  in  Europe 
v.here  I  talked  at  length  with  the  bu.si- 
ness,  industrial,  and  poliUcal  leaders  of 
the  major  Western  European  countries. 
My  purpose  was  to  leam  what  I  could 
about  the  future  unity  of  Europe  and  the 
viability  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  I  have 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  this 
miity.  th«t  our  alliance,  and  indeed  tlie 
foundations  of  Western  democratic  so- 
ciety, are  la  treat  jec^anty. 

One  fcar  mgn  today,  the  Secretarj-  of 
State  made  his  year  of  Europe  -speetlh 
iu  shieib  be  aoueht  a  new  Atlantic 
Charter.  As  I  set  out  for  Europe.  I  vi  ant- 
ed to  know  whether  that  Impulse  to  re- 


build our  neglected  relations  with 
Europe  was  still  operative.  I  wondered 
whether  we  cared  any  longer  about  the 
Atlantic  relationship;  whether  we  sti'l 
supported  the  goal  of  a  imlted  Europe; 
or  whether  we  had  become  lost  in  bick- 
ering and  polemics  over  secondary  issues 
such  as  the  wording  of  declarations  and 
the  protocol  of  how  to  consult  amon;; 
the  allies. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  concern.s 
on  these  points  were  all  reinforced.  Th? 
year  of  Europe  has  not  only  failed  to  re- 
invigorate  the  alliance,  but  even  more 
important,  it  has  diverted  our  attention 
from  the  most  significant  issue  facing 
the  United  States,  our  allies,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  non-Communist  world. 
This  issue  is  inflation.  It  was  the  over- 
riding concern  of  virtually  everyone  I 
saw.  And  this  concern  was  not  simply 
economic  or  financial.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  bankers  and  Industrialists.  In- 
flation was  the  concern  of  people  who 
are  worried  that  the  structure  of  our 
democratic  societies  cannot  endure  the 
level  of  Inflation  which  is  now  ravaging 
every  democratic  covmtry  in  the  world. 
All  the  major  Industrial  nations  now 
suffer  from  double  digit  Inflation.  Our 
consumer  inflation  is  the  worst  since 
World  War  II,  more  than  14  percent; 
Great  Britain  may  approach  16  percent: 
France  has  more  than  11  percent;  Ital.v 
13  percent:  Japan  a  massive  26  percent. 
We  have  not  had  such  a  period  of  Infla- 
tion in  the  industrialized  world  since 
the  1920's.  We  all  know  how  the  Infla- 
tion that  swept  the  world  In  the  1920s 
paved  the  way  for  the  Great  Depression, 
for  the  destitution  of  the  middle  classe'', 
for  tyranny,  and.  finally,  for  World 
War  IL 

During  my  visit  to  Europe  It  was  fre- 
quently brought  to  my  attention  that  no 
nation  has  ever  experienced  inflation  of 
greater  than  20  percent  and  survived  a.s 
a  democratic  society.  Today,  we  are  all 
pushing  toward  that  20  percent  breaking 
point. 

There  are  wide  differences  over  the 
cause  of  the  current  Inflatkn.  Some  be- 
lieve it  Is  the  traditional  problem  of  too 
much  demand — too  many  dollars,  marks, 
yen.  chasing  too  few  goods.  This  vlet\' 
leads  to  traditional  prescriptions,  re- 
duced national  budgets,  and  tighter 
monetary  policies. 

Yet.  in  many  countries  such  as  in  the 
United  States,  productivity  Is  falling 
even  as  inflation  accelerates.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  clearest  indication  that  v.c 
are  not  faced  with  a  traditional  situa- 
tion, nor  can  traditional  remedies  alono 
be  successful. 

There  may  be  excess  demand  in  cer- 
tain countries  and  flscal  irresponsibility 
In  certain  govcmments.  Indeed,  we  have 
seen  major  mismanagement  of  our  econ- 
omy by  this  administration.  But  there  i.s 
al.so  a  profound  cost-push  dimension  to 
the  current  worldwide  inflation.  Oil  is  an 
ob\ious  example;  food  yet  another;  the 
overall  price  of  remaining  baoic  com- 
modities last  year  rote  an  estimated  70 
percent. 

A  .second  major  point  that  emerged 
from  my  talks  in  Europe  la  that  no  one 
rmlly  knows  what  to  do  about  this  in- 
flaticn.  Some  solutions  are  dangenyis — 
for  example,  exporting  inflation  to  other 
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countries  by  imposing  export  limitations. 
This  can  lead  to  retaliation  and  even 
greater  international  economic  instabil- 
ity. 

In  addition,  there  are  dangers  of  fur- 
ther international  cartels  along  the  lines 
of  OPEC,  cartels  covering  everything 
from  coffee  and  bananas  to  bauxite. 
Indeed,  while  in  Europe,  I  heard  very 
compelling  warnings  that  OPEC  has  just 
begun  and  that  we  can  expect  spectacu- 
larly rising  prices  if  OPEC  can  have  its 
way — even  above  those  we  now  suffer 
from.  But  the  most  worrisome  fact.  In 
my  view,  is  that  no  concerted  effort  is 
being  made  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
inflation  on  the  scale  that  is  required. 
,  Inflation  is  an  international  problem 
and  the  solution  requires  international 
action.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
blame  others  for  our  own  shortcomings, 
nor  fail  to  act  where  we  can.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  must  enlist  the  help  of  our 
European  allies,  of  Japan,  of  the  other 
industriaiized  countries.  We  must  involve 
the  third  world  of  developing  nations 
which  are  the  source  of  many  basic  com- 
modities. And  we  must  provide  a  role 
for  what  has  become  the  "fourth 
world" — ^those  countries  that  have 
neither  adequate  financial  resources  nor 
natural  resources,  and  in  which  inflation 
is  In  fact  a  threat  to  human  life. 

We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  we 
can  cope  with  inflation  by  ourselves  or 
bilaterally,  or  with  a  handful  of  major 
powers.  There  must  be  a  new  bargain 
between  the  developed  countries  and  the 
developing  countries,  and  a  joint  effort 
among  the  industrialized  nations  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  inflation. 

Above  all.  we  must  make  this  issue 
a  central  concern  of  our  foreign  policy 
before  it  devours  our  Western  demo- 
cratic institutions.  We  must  put  aside 
petty  maneuvering  with  our  allies.  We 
must  take  some  time  out  from  the  status 
symbols  of  international  relations — 
SALT,  Middle  East,  personal  diplo- 
macy— and  devote  real  effort  to  this 
problem  that  affects  all  Americans 
everyday — the  increasing  cost  of  living, 
and  the  corresponding  decreasing  qual- 
ity of  our  lives. 

The  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  today  share  not  only  inflation,  but 
also  weak  governments.  Minority  gov- 
ernments In  Great  Britain  aiid  Canada, 
realinements  in  Scandanavia,  declining 
popularity  for  the  governments  in  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  imcertainty  in 
Prance,  and  at  home  the  threat  of  im- 
peachment. There  is  clearly  widespread 
disillusion  with  the  democratic  process. 
If  we  add  to  this  malaise  a  failure  to  deal 
with  inflation — which  can  destroy  the 
economic  security  upon  which  democ- 
racy is  based — then  all  the  superpower 
arrangements,  all  the  arms  control  agree- 
ments, all  the  diplomatic  maneuvering 
in  the  world  will  not  save  our  way  of  life, 
nor  insure  international  peace,  nor  pro- 
vide a  future  that  is  economically  secure 
and  yet  free. 

As  inflation  has  risen  over  the  last 
several  years,  the  number  of  democratic 
governments  has  declined.  I  cannot 
prove  a  direct  connection  but  I  believe 
that  inflation  is  the  most  reactionary 
force  in  the  world  today — one  which  eats 


at  the  heart  of  popular  sup^wrt  for 
democracy. 

I,  therefore,  call  on  this  administra- 
tion to  seek  urgently  a  broad  interna- 
tional conference  on  inflation.  Just  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  were  based  on  the  concept  of 
collective  internationsd  security,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  would  be  to  ham- 
mer out  the  basis  of  a  new  collective 
economic  security.  The  first  task  would 
be  to  understand  causes  of  the  current 
world  inflation.  The  second  task  would 
be  to  develop  the  programs  and  institu- 
tions required  to  deal  with  it. 

I  realize  that  international  conferences 
can  be  a  waste  of  time.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  take  the  leadership  to 
raise  this  issue  with  other  countries,  they 
would  not  fail  to  respond.  If  we  carefully 
consult  others  and  seriously  prepare  its 
work,  this  conference  can  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  problem  that  no  longer 
respects  national  boundaries.  But  for 
such  a  conference  to  succeed,  it  must  de- 
velop a  vision  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  developed  northern  and  de- 
veloping southern  halves  of  our  world. 
Without  such  a  vision  and  without  such 
an  effort,  there  can  be  no  lasting  eco- 
nomic stability.  And  it  has  been  this 
stabihty  and  the  resulting  prosperity 
which  has  provided  the  foimdatlon  for 
democratic  governments  for  the  last 
quarter  century. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  prob- 
lem will  not  wait.  The  point  at  which 
hyperinflation  breaks  out,  where  infla- 
tion feeds  on  itself,  may  be  only  a  few 
digits  away.  Once  it  strikes,  the  world 
may  never  again  be  the  samie. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)    is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
recognizing  Mr.  Eagleton  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
vacated  and  that  morning  business  be 
substituted  therefor,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  it 
was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  an 
editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  under 
date  of  Saturday,  April  20,  1974.  I  think 
it  was  a  good  editorial.  The  title  of  It  is 
"Great  Opportunity  for  Congress." 

Under  that  caption,  the  editorial  re- 
cited seven — to  use  Its  words — "signifi- 
cant" or  "historic"  proposals  on  which 
Congress  has  yet  to  act  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

With  regard  to  these  seven,  may  I  say 
that,  for  its  part,  the  Senate  has  acted  or 
is  presently  acting  on  all  save  one  of  the 
items  mentioned,  and  with  regard  to  that 
one.  it  Involves  funding  of  a  national 
health  care  plan  on  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  action  must  be  initiated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  for  the 
others — campaign  reform,  budget  re- 
form, land  use  planning,  strip  mining 
safeguards  and  pension  reform — the 
Senate  has  already  passed  strong  and  ef- 
fective measures.  The  remaining  Item 
mentioned  is  the  proposal  to  reduce  in- 
surance costs  and  expedite  the  handhng 
of  claims  through  a  system  of  no-fault 
insurance.  That  measure,  of  course,  is  the 
pending  order  of  btislness  In'the  Senate. 

Not  only  has  the  Senate  addressed  and 
disposed  of  the  tasks  enumerated  by  this 
editorial;  It  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  more. 

Just  taking  the  first  2' 2  months  of  this 
session,  the  record  is  as  fine  as  any  before 
compiled.  In  that  brief  period,  142 
measures  have  passed  the  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition to  campaign  and  budget  reform, 
the  list  lnclu(ies  an  increased  and  ex- 
panded minimum  wage  authority,  the 
creation  of  a  legal  services  corporation, 
a  comprehensive  housing  and  commun- 
ity development  program  and  of  course 
the  comprehensive  emergency  energy 
program  that  tiltimately  was  cut  down 
by  the  Presidents  veto.  The  entire  list 
was  incorporated  In  the  record  on  April 
11,  the  day  the  Senate  went  out  for  its 
Easter  recess. 

Of  course,  there  Is  more  to  do  and  the 
Senate  will  do  it.  Following  the  no-fault 
measure,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
education  bill.  The  measure  to  create  a 
consumer  protection  agency  will  soon  be 
ready  for  fioor  action.  Health  Insurance 
and  tax  reform  proposals  will  be  ad- 
dressed as  soon  as  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  finished 
their  work.  There  may  soon  be  a  ve- 
hicle ready  on  which  to  effect  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  in  the  lower 
income  group. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  proposals  re- 
main in  the  energy  area  including  the 
Energy  Resources  and  Development  Act, 
the   Energy   Corporation   proposal   now 
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pending   in   the   Commerce   CommitUe 
iud  others. 

What  the  Seiiat«  has  demonstrated  so 
far  this  session  is  a  capacity  to  address 
i):e  major  is.=iues  and  dispose  of  them.  It 
V  ill  continue  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Baltimore  Sun  editorial  be  printed  at  thi.s 
i-oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cditoiial 
"Ts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

Orfat  Opportumtt  ret  Cmni.re^s 
The.  93d  Congre^j   Is   likely    lo   be^enun:.- 
berecl  in  hL-,tory  as  the  Coiigrcs  tliat  did  cr 
d:d  not  Impoach  Richard  Nixon.  But  as  late 
v.ould  have  !♦.  a  lot  ,if  ..rlier  hl."=tur!''  Ic-jl-^lii- 
tlve  choices  have  Ijeen   ic;r<-ed  upon   the  93ci. 
and  Its  reputation  i.-,  also  giiiig  to  be  airected 
b.v    Its  response   to   those   choices.   Unfortii- 
luitely.  there   la  o:ily  so  much   tune,  and   If 
Coagresa  tries  U)  coiiclutl    bLu.iiies.s  as  usual 
lu   1974,   It  may  tind  i;   canuot  act  at  all  on 
.some    of    the    priority    It-Ki-latlon    pcndui-;. 
After    all,    an    lmpe:icii;f.?ut    dohatc    la    tin." 
Hou.se  and  an  impc  acl.nu'i.t  trial  in  the  Sen- 
ate  (that  those  t*o  event.s  will  occur  is  bc- 
c  )mlng  increasingly  probable)    u  HI  take  up 
a  ','reat  deal  of  time,  perhaps  a  total  of  two 
mouths   or  more.   Tlij:>    is   an   election   year, 
which   means  Ctii'.j{rci.i   u  u;    try   to  adjourn 
by   October.   So   when    the    ir.embers   return 
It  ,,n  the  Er  .ter   viicauon   i»  .\t   week,   there 
w.n  only  be  five  nviirhs  In  t   In  the-  se.-..,lon 
If  no  August,  rece'^.i  Is  ta:;en    Thnt  Ls  enoufh 
Xo  do   what   niuirt   be   ilone  only  If  Con^T-es  , 
put*  matd»  bustf  M  M-ui.aai  n»ta*o<l«. 

iroAlcAUy.  one  »a(sniruiLi!t  piece  ot  legits- 
UUi.*n  Utat  ni^5  nt*t  beouoie  u.»  toec»u(«  cf 
tb»  buaineis-Ms-uaUia  otoofi  U  tl»e  Hou^  > 
nemocxatlc  3cad«js  ib  a  .iUip^^^u  niurm  bill. 
Watergate  h,."!  maile  thf  public  amtelv 
»war»  or  reli»rm  In  tl^ls  arf-a  Tlie  aenat,- 
h«s  novpaBaed  t«.o  far-renchlng  bins  «f-illM.; 
with  ■pendinn.  contributions  and  other 
■!"•*/  •Teas  oi  cmmpaigiktnf;.  One  blH  gc^  ; 
too  fur  for  us  and  m3m,uy  olLict  .tdvocates  of 
reform.  Tliat  bill  would  prowde  full  federal 
funding  for  candidates  for  federal  ofliees.  But 
House  leaders  have  u.^d  opposltK.n  to  this  to 
Justify  Inactivity  on  aiiv  reform.  Promises  bv 
House  leaders  to  let  the  House  vote  on  re- 
lorm  nieaiures  have  g.  ne  uukept.  If  delays 
continue,  the  questl'.u  ot  the  motives  of  the 
leadership  wlU  have  to  be  answered. 

Another  historic  reform  in  the  neld  of  gov- 
ernment has  passed  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate la  different  forms  and  awaits  confer- 
ence agreement.  That  Is  the  legislation  to 
giv»  Congress — for  the  lirft  time— appara- 
tus to  aUow  It  to  oversee  the  federal  budget 
from  the  same  perspecir.e  as  the  executive 
branch.  That  Ls.  to  see  it  whole.  Now  Con- 
'  Rre-.s  approaches  the  budget  like  the  blind 
men  approached  the  elephant.  E'.erybody  la 
familiar  with  a  little  of  it  and  no  one  Is 
familiar  with  all  of  it. 

The  House  has  let  its  commifteea  set  aw- 
fully out  of  date  It  has  been  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  sinoe  the  c-mnn'tee  structure 
was  rearranged  A  "pccial  panel  has  propo.sed 
some  changes  The  time  seems  rloe  lor  it  It 
vo'ild  be  a  shame  if  the  House  allowed  the 
press  of  Impeachment  and  the  looming  elec- 
tion to  (»use  It  to  slip  for  the  moment. 

liie  time  Is  also  ripe  for  n  major  departure 
la  the  way  health  care  i;-.  provided  and  paid 
for  Conservatives  and  liberals.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  agree  on  that.  There  Is  re- 
markable agreement  among  the  experts  In 
both  parties  on  what  should  be  done.  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  acted  on  this  legislation, 
however,  not  even  la  committee.  The  need  for 
nreency  alter  the  rece.ss  .'.hould  be  evident 
to  all. 

An  unusual  amount  of  other  new-depar- 
ture legislation  Is  being  considered  on  Capi- 
tol Hill — laad  use.  no-fault  Insurance,  fed- 
eral  standarela   for  private  pensions,   tough 


new  standards  for  strip  mining,  and  a  few 
other  measures.  If  Congress  comes  back  from 
the  reoeaa  determined  to  do  more  than  busl- 
neiifi  as  usual,  the  93d  could  be  an  Important 
one  regardless  of  what  turn  tlie  Impeach- 
ment story  takes. 


ORDKR  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  DUR- 
ING (X>NSIDERATION  OF  S.  3231 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
bill  S.  3231.  poultry  and  egg  producers  in- 
demnity payments,  be  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  biU  and  Mr.  Clark, 
tlie  chief  opponent  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VVrJjont 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Health  Planning  as  Carried  Out  by  State  aid 
Area  wide  Agencies  la  Three  States."  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
dated  AprU  18,  1974  (with  an  acconipanylii^ 
report).  Referred  to  the  Conunltlce  on  Oo-, - 
ernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  c.f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review  of  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Policies  and  Procedures." 
Department  of  Dofeiise.  dated  AprU  18,  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Cammittee  on   Government  Operation-.. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  t  f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuai.t 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Exwnlnatlon  of 
Financial  Statements,  Government  Println  • 
Office.  Fiscal  Year  1973,"  dated  April  15.  1974     '^ 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ivslc  unaxumoufi  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rONTMr'NTCATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PR£SIO£arr  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Ho6H£S)  laid  befare  tte  Sen- 
ate the  f«Ilo»ine  letters,  vhich  were  re- 
ferred SF  indicated  1 

I  N  I !  ~  .V  \  ;  tLiKAI.       /.S8SKKUBTS       OTUEX      THAN 

'J  P.t.Mlfjj 

A  letter  tioin  tie  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treatv  Alfalrs.  Department  of  State, 
tnuisnilttliig,  pursuant  to  law.  Internation- 
al astreemenu  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  with  accompany- 
ing papers  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

PROp!i«;T-n  LFr.i<?t  ATioN  BY  Oftict:  of  M>Nicr- 
r.TNT  AND    BiDcrr 


A  Utter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  the  TVA 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorise  the 
negotiation  of  contracts  where  the  a^^'gre- 
gate  amotint  Involved  docs  not  exceed  $10.- 
000,  with  accompanying  papers.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

JToNTitLV  l.i>^T  OF  OAO  Riporrs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  United  States,  t  ramanlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  previous  month,  with 
an  accompanying  report.  Referred  to  the 
tonimutee  on  Government  Operatlotiii. 
Reports  of  Comptrolleb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the  Rtxral 
Telephone  Bank  for  Placal  Year  Ended 
June  30.  1973,"  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  AprU  13.  1S74  with  an  acoompanylng 
report.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,     a     re^rt    entttled     "Comprehenrti* 


with  an  accompanylnc  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operatlon.s. 

A  letter  from  the  CcmptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  '.> 
law.  a  report  entitled  "E.Tamlnatlon  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements,  Inter-American  Fonndn- 
tion,  Fiscal  Year  1973."  dated  April  ll,  i97i 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  t  i 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operation.^ 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t.j 
Uiw.  a  report  entitled  "Better  Use  Should  B» 
Made  of  Physicians  and  Dentists  In  Healt!) 
Centers."  Office  of  Economic  OpporttinU 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  We"-' 
fare,  dated  April  9.  1974  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H«a>oaT  OF  Pennsylvania  Avenve 

DXVELOPMzr^  COEPOaATION 

A  letter  Irom  the  Chairman,  Pennsjlvani  t 
A^t^iie  Developmeiit  Oorporation,  trananui- 
Uag.  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration dated  Maxcb  l»74  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Coirjiilttt  ^ 
on  Intertor  and  IiistOar  Affairs. 

Rbpowt  ot  Dkpaktment  rtr  tbz  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary o*  tbe  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  giving  a  description  of  a 
project  tentatively  selected  for  ftxndlnc; 
throtigh  grants,  contract*,  and  matching  or 
other  arrangemente  with  •ducaUonal  lasU- 
tutlons,  private  foundaUona  or  other  insU- 
tutlons.  and  with  private  firms,  as  author- 
ised under  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interlw  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PBOrOSED    CONiTlACT    OT    DtPAaTMEKT    OF    TH': 
IMTEXIOB 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Asslstar.t 
Secretary  of  the  Intertor,  transmitting,  pur- 
Euant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
for  a  research   project  entitled  "Evaluating 
Resin  and  Mechanical  Roof  Bolting  System.^ 
for  Strata-Bound  Deposits  (vrtth  an  accom- 
panvlng  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Rfport    or   Advisobt    Council    ok   Histobic: 
PatsiaiVATiON' 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman.  Advisorv 
Council  on  Histortc  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repoJt  on  its  meet- 
ing to  consider  GSA's  proposed  construction 
of   a   new   Federal  Home  lx)an  Bank  Board 
building  m  Washington.  DC,    (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PsoPosEO  Legislation  by  Attobnet  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  State*,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed   legislation    to    amend    the   Antitrust 
Civil   Process  Act  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  discovery  In  civil  antitrust  Investi- 
gations   (with    accompanying    papers).   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rfpokt  of  the  Aukxican  Acadkmt  of  Abts 
and  lxtteks 
Aletter  from  the  President,  Oie  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  reporting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law,  on  its  activities  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Amebican  Revoltttion  Bicenten- 
nial Commission 

.\  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
.\!r.erican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admln- 
i.tratlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its 
1973  final  report  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Ii.duiar}'. 

la  -'OUT  OF  THE  SeCEETART  OF  Hi;Al.-:  H,  E.HCA- 
TION,   ANU    WELFARK 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
I  tuucntion,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pur- 
'  suant  to  law,  the  first  Interim  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  and  Its  subse- 
quent amenxlments  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Repokts  of  the  Office  op  Education 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion   transmitting,    pursuant   to   law,   three 
final   reports  of  certain  advisory  groups  to 
the  Office  of  Education  (with  accompanying 
reports).    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  thk  National  Advisobt  Council 
ON  Adult  Education 
A   letter  from  the   Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Goimcll  an  Adult  Education 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  adult  education   (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  ok  Nurse  Training 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Wel/are  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  first  Interim  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  VXa  (Nurse  Training) 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

UPGTVEAM   WATBtSBED    PROTECTION    PLANS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  four  worlc  plans 
for  upstream  watershed  protection  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittes  on  Public  Works. 

Report  or  Jork  F.  KaanncDT  Center  fob  the 
Perfouckc  Arts 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

FROPOSXD    TiRW.SfcATIOlf    BT    SeCRETAXT    OF 
TRAfrSPORTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  tbe  Highway  BeautUicatlon 
Act  ot  1965,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Work3. 
Proposed  Alterations  to  Federal  Buildings 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  prospectuses  which  propose 
alterations  to  certain  Federal  buUdlngs  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


FEDERAL.  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT— (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-788) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  from 
tlie  committee  of  ooolerence  on  H.B. 
11783.  I  submit  the  report  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

CXX 71 1— Part  9 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port with  the  statement  of  managers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Conference  Report  (S.  Rkpt.  No.  93-788) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11793)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
new  Federal  Energy  Administration  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions,  having  met,  aft«r  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recoinmend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  thi  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
f  ollov^  ir.g : 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974". 

declaration  of  plt.pose 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common  ds- 
fense  and  security  require  positive  and  efTec- 
tlve  action  to  conserve  scarce  energy  sup- 
plies, to  insure  fair  and  efficient  distribution 
of,  and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  reason- 
able consumer  prices  for,  such  supplies,  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  readily  usable  en- 
ergy sources,  and  to  assist  In  developing 
policies  and  plans  to  meet  the  eiiergj-  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  to  help 
achieve  these  objectives,  and  to  assure  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  approach  to  over- 
coming energy  shortages,  it  Is  necessary  to 
reorganize  certain  agencies  and  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  and  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration. 

(c)  The  sole  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
create  an  administration  in  the  executive 
branch,  called  the  Federal  Energy  Admln- 
IstraUon,  to  vest  In  the  Administration  cer- 
tain functions  provided  in  this  Act,  and  to 
transfer  to  such  Administration  certain 
executive  branch  functions  authorized  by 
other  laws,  where  sucih  transfer  Is  necessary 
on  an  Interim  basis  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tion's energy  shortages. 

establishment 
Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  an  in- 
dependent agency  In  the  executive  branch 
to  be  Itnowu  as  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Administration") . 

officers 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiulstration  an  Administrator  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") ,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  V3.C.  5313).  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shall  be  vested  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)   There  sliall  be  in  tlie  Administration 


two  Deputy  Administrators,  who  shall  b' 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  v^ith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  atid  v. 'in 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  offices  and  positions  at  level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314> 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration six  Assistant  Adniir.i.=trators. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  b.v 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  shall  receive  oompens.^ition  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and  po'^iti.-.-.s 
at  level  IV  of  the  Executi.e  Schedule  to 
U.S.C.  5315). 

(e)  Tliere  eL-iII  be  in  the  Adn-.inistratic-i  a 
Ge.'.eral  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shai;  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  of- 
fies  and  positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Esrcutive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(f)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  in  tie 
Administration  not  more  than  nine  addi- 
tional officers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  level  V  cf  the  Ej^ecuti.e  Sched- 
ule (oU-S.C.  5316). 

(2)  If  any  person,  other  than  an  ofTe  er 
within  subsections  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  this 
section.  Is  to  be  assigned  principal  responsl- 
bUity  for  any  program  that  shall  be  in- 
stituted in  the  Administration  for  either  (ii 
allocation,  (ii)  pricing.  (Hi)  rationing  (ii 
effected),  or  (iv)  Federal  and  Sute  coordina- 
tion, he  shall  be  one  of  the  oiBcers  authori.-:o  , 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  except 
that  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(3)  Appointments  to  the  positions  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service. 

(g)  Subject  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, officers  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  specify  from  time  to  time. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  the 
order  in  which  the  Deputy  Administrators 
and  other  officials  shall  act  for  and  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Administrator  durln;; 
his  absence  or  disability  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  his  office. 

(1)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  section 
208(b)  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  confiicts  of  interest,  can  be  invoked 
and  implemented  only  by  the  Administra- 
tor personaUy.  Such  subsection  shall  not  be 
invoked  as  to  any  person  unless  and  until — 

(A)  the  Congress  has  received,  ten  d'lvs 
prior  thereto,  a  written  rejxjrt  contalninr» 
notice  of  the  Administrator's  intention  so  ta 
invoke  such  subsection,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  concerning  whirh 
a  conflict  exists:  and  in  the  cAse  cf  an  cm- 
cmption  tet  forth  in  clause  (,1)  of  sucii  sub- 
section, the  nature  of  an  officer's  or  em- 
ployees financial  intereft;  or  in  the  case  of 
an  exemption  set  forth  in  clause  (2)  of  such 
subsection,  tlie  name  and  statement  of  finan- 
cial interest  of  each  person  who  will  c«mc 
within  such  exemption:  a'ld 

(B)  sucli  written  report  Ls  pub;iG^ed  in 
tlie  Feder.Tl  Register. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subseci  !-. 
shall  affect  In  any  way  vhe  RK>llcablllty  or 
operation  of  other  law^s  relating  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. S^ 

(j)  No  Individual  holding  any  of  the  po- 
sitions described  in  subsection  (a),  (c), 
(d).  and  (e)  of  this  section  may  also  hold 
any  other  pesltios  in  the  execuUve  branch 
during  tlie  .'ifime  period. 
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FITNCTIONS     AND     PI7HPOSES     Or     THE     FEDtHAL 
ENERCT  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
procedures  set  forth  In  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
irauistrator  shall  be  responsible  for  such  ac- 
tions as  are  taken  to  assure  that  adequate 
provision  Is  made  to  meet  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation.  To  that  end.  he  shall  make 
such  plans  and  direct  and  conduct  such  pro- 
grams related  to  the  production,  conserva- 
ation,  use,  control,  distribution,  rationing, 
and  allocation  of  all  forms  of  energy  as  are 
appropriate  In  connection  with  only  those 
authorities  or  functions — 

1 1 )  specifically  transferred  to  or  vested 
In  him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  delegated  to  him  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  specific  authority  vested  In  the 
President  by  law:  and 

(3)  otherwise  specifically  vested  lu  the 
Administrator  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  President,  and  the  Congress 
•with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  in  relation 
to  the  energy  matters  for  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  responsibility,  and,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  integra- 
tion of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  relat- 
ing to  energy  resource  management; 

(2)  assess  the  adequacy  of  energy  resources 
to  meet  demands  in  the  immediate  and  long- 
er range  future  for  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  for  the  general  public; 

(3)  develop  effective  arrangements  for  the 
participation  of  State  and  local  governments 
m  the  resolution  of  energy  problems; 

(4)  develop  plans  and  programs  for  deal- 
ing with  energy  production  shortages; 

(5)  promote  stability  In  energy  prices  to 
the  consumer,  promote  free  and  open  com- 
petition In  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field, 
prevent  unreasonable  profits  within  the  var- 
ious segments  of  the  energy  Industry,  and 
promote  free  enterprise; 

(6)  assure  that  energy  programs  are  de- 
signed and  Implemented  In  a  fair  and  effi- 
cient manner  so  as  to  minimize  hardship 
and  inequity  while  assuring  that  the  priority 
needs  of  the  Nation  are  met; 

(7)  develop  and  oversee  the  Implementa- 
tion of  equitable  voluntary  and  mandatory 
energy  conservation  programs  and  promote 
efficiencies  in  the  use  of  energy  resources; 

(8)  develop  and  recommend  p>ollclea  on 
the  Import  and  export  of  energy  resources; 

(9)  collect,  evaluate,  assemble,  and  ana- 
lyze energy  Information  on  reserves,  produc- 
tion, demand,  and  related  economic  data; 

(10)  work  with  business,  labor,  consumer 
and  other  Interests  and  obtain  their  coop- 
eration; 

(11)  in  administering  any  pricing  author- 
ity, provide  by  rule,  for  equitable  allocation 
of  all  component  costs  of  producing  propane 
gas.  Such  rules  may  require  that  (a)  only 
those  costs  directly  related  to  the  production 
of  propane  may  be  allocated  by  any  producer 
to  such  gas  for  purposes  of  establishing  any 
price  for  propane,  and  (b|  prices  for  propane 
shall  be  based  on  the  prices  for  propane  In 
effect  on  May  15.  1973.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  allow  costs  attributable  to  chanf;os 
In  ownership  and  movement  of  propane  gas 
where.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
such  changes  in  ownership  and  movement 
occur  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  estaMlsh- 
Ing  a  higher  price;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  functions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

TRANSrrHS 

8kc.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  AdniiiilsLr.itor  all  fuiv- 
tloiis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  IiUerl-r.  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department — 

( 1 )  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Allocation; 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Offlce 
of  Energy  Conservation; 


(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;  and 

(4)  as  relate  to  or  are  utUlzed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  all  functions  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
officers  and  components  thereof,  as  relate  to 
or  are  utilized  by  the  Energy  Division  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  including  r.ttor- 
neys,  as  are  neces.sary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him.  and  prescribe  their  a'l- 
thorlty  and  duties.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  may  be  placed  In  OS- 

16.  17.  and  18  under  existing  law.  not  to  ex- 
ceed 91    positions  may  be  placed   in  GS-16. 

17,  and  18  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  Act.  Provided,  That  the  total  number  of 
positions  within  the  Administration  in  GS- 
16,  17.  and  18  shall  not  exceed  105:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  Chapter  51  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  exercise  of  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Twenty-five  of  the  OS-16,  17,  and  18 
positions  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  may  be  filled  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  employ  experts, 
expert  witnesses,  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  such 
persons  a'  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
vested  in  him;  Provided,  That: 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pro- 
mulgating proposed  rules,  regulations,  or 
policies  relating  to  the  cost  or  price  of  ener- 
gy, transmit  notice  of  such  proposed  action 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  provide  a 
period,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  five  days 
irom  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  for  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  approve  or  disapprove 
such  proposed  action.  If  during  the  period 
provided,  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU — 

(A)  approves  such  proposed  action.  It  may 
take  effect; 

(B)  disapproves  such  proposed  action,  it 
shall  not  take  effect;  or 

(c)  fails  to  either  approve  or  disapprove 
such  proposed  action.  It  may  take  effect  in 
the  same  manner  as  If  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  had  given  its  approval. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pro- 
mulgating proposed  rules,  regulations,  or 
policies  affecting  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, provide  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
days  from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  during  which  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
provide  written  comments  concerning  the 
Impact  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or  policies 
on  the  quality  of  the  environment.  Such 
comments  shall  be  published  along  with 
public  notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

The  review  required  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
<2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  days  If  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency situation  which.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  requires  Immediate  ac- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  utilize,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  personnel,  equlp- 
inei;t,  and  facilities  of  Federal.  State,  region- 


al, and  local  public  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities, with  or  wltljout  reimbursement 
therefor,  and  may  transfer  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  Federal.  State, 
regional,  and  local  public  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities, as  reimbursement  for  utill-a- 
tlon  of  such  services,  personnel,  equipment 
and  facilities. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration  of 
such  design  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(f)  The  Administrator  may  accept  uncon- 
ditional gifts  or  donations  of  money  or 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  tr 
intangible. 

(g)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  and 
perform  contracts.  leases,  coojjeratlve  agree- 
ments, or  other  similar  transactions  with  any 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  In- 
stitution. 

(h)   The  Administrator  may  perform  such' 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective    fulfillment    of    his    administrative 
duties  and  functions. 

(l)(l)(A)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion, or  any  order  having  the  applicability 
and  effect  of  a  rule  as  defined  In  section  551 
(4)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Including  any  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  or  officer  thereof,  issued  pur- 
suant to  authority  delegated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(B)  Notice  of  any  proposed  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  described  In  paragraph  (A)  shall  be 
given  by  publication  of  such  proposed  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  In  the  Federal  Register. 
In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  ten  days  follow- 
ing such  publication  shall  be  provided  for  op- 
portunity to  comment:  except  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  as  to  time  of 
notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  may  be 
waived  where  strict  compliance  is  found  to 
cause  serious  harm  or  Injury  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare,  and  such  finding  is 
set  out  In  detail  in  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order.  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
(A)  which  are  promulgated  by  officers  of  a 
State  or  local  government  agency  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  be  achieved 
by  publication  of  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  In  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers  of 
statewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  possible  notice. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (B),  if  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  described  In  paragraph  (A)  is  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  Nations 
economy  or  large  numbers  of  Individuals  or 
businesses,  an  opportunity  for  oral  presen- 
tation of  views,  data,  and  arguments  shall 
be  afforded.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  but  In  all  cases  such  opportunity 
shall  be  afforded  no  later  than  forty-five  days 
after  the  Issuance  of  any  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
any  oral  presentation. 

(D)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to 
Issue  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
described  In  paragraph  (A)  shall  provide  for 
the  making  of  such  adjustments,  consistent 
with  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hardship.  In- 
equity, or  unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and 
shall,  by  rule,  esUbllsh  procedures  which  are 
available  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  an  interpretation,  modification,  re- 
scUslon  of.  exception  to.  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  If  such 
person  la  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  by 
the  denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a 
review  of  such  denial  by  the  officer  or  agency 
and  may  obtain  Judlcin)    rcviow   in   accord- 
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ritb  paimgn^h  (2)  of  this  subsection 
when  such  denial  becomes  final.  The  officer 
or  agency  shall,  by  rule,  establlBh  appropri- 
ate procedures.  Including  a  bearing  where 
de«med  advisable  by  the  officer  or  agency,  for 
considering  such  requests  for  action  under 
this  paragraph. 

(E)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any 
agency  authorized  to  Issue  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  described  in  paragraph  (A) 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  internal 
rules  and  guidelines  which  may  form  the 
basis,  in  whole  at  In  part,  for  any  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  with  such  modifications 
as  are  necessary  to  tnsure  confidentiality 
protected  tinder  such  section  552.  Such 
agency  shall,  upon  wTltten  request  of  a 
petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  denial  of 
a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  .^rom 
rules  or  orders,  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable 
facts  and  tbe  legal  basis  lu  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  petitioner  and  tbe  public 
viritbln  thirty  days  of  such  request,  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  insure  con- 
fidentiality of  information  protected  under 
such  section  552. 

(2)  (A)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appli- 
cability dane  under  this  Act,  except  that 
done  pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
AllocaUon  Act  of  1973,  may  be  obtained  only 
by  filing  a  petition  for  review  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  wtthln  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  and  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive rulemaking  of  general,  but  le.':s  than  na- 
tional applicability  doue  under  this  Act.  e:^- 
cept  that  done  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  may  be 
obtained  only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  ord«*r,  the  appropriate  circuit 
being  defined  as  the  Plrcnlt  which  contains 
the  area  or  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
within  which  the  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
la  to  have  effect, 

(B)  Notwlthstandliis;  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  hare  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act,  or  under  rules,  regulations,  or 
Mdera  issued  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  to  Implement  or  enforce  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  by  any  officer  of  a  State  or 
local  government  agency  under  this  Act: 
ProffMed.  That  nothing  In  this  section  affects 
the  power  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurls- 
dletkm  to  consider,  hear,  and  determine  In 
any  proceeding  before  It  any  Issue  raised  by 
way  of  defense  pother  than  a  defense  based 
on  the  unoonstltutlonallty  of  this  Act  or  the 
▼alldlty  of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under 
this  Act) .  If  In  any  such  proceeding  an  Issue 
by  way  of  defense  Is  raised  based  on  the  un- 
constitutionality of  this  Act  or  the  validity 
of  agency  action  under  this  Act,  the  case 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  applicable  provls^lons  of 
chapter  89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Cases  or  controversies  arising  under  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State 
or  local  goremment  agency  may  be  heard  in 
either  (1)  any  appropriate  State  court,  or 
(2)  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, the  dlstarlct  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procadaTM  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agenotes  anttaoclzed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  oat  functions  under  ^is  Act. 
Such  prooedVTM  aball  apply  to  such  agencies 
In  lleii  at  gsn^^'li  (D  of  thU  subeectlon, 
an4  aluai  reqiiln  UttX  prior  to  Uktog  any 

.  •ctloQ.  suck  agaaciM  atuOl  take  step*  rea- 
MMiaMy  calculated  t«  provide  notice  to  per- 


sons who  may  be  affected  by  the  action,  and 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  (Including  oral  presentation  of  views 
where  practicable)  at  least  ten  days  before 
taking  the  action. 

(J)  The  Administration.  In  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  the  authority  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  considered  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  3502  "and  3512  of  title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Tn.\NSITION.AL    ANB    S.\VXNGS    PROVISIONS 

Prr.  8.  (a)  All  orders,  detorminatlons.  rule?. 
reo;ulations.  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licer.ses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 1  v.hirh  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted. 
rr  rll- wed  to  becoma  effective  by  the  Presl- 
den'..  by  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
rr  ofticinl  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
jiirlsriictlon.  In  the  performance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act,  and 

{■2\  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes;  effect, 

sl'.all  cintinuc  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
.set  a'-kie,  or  revoked  by  the  President,  the 
Administrator,  oUier  authorized  officials,  a 
court  of  coniijeteut  Jurisdiction,  or  by  cp- 
eralion  of  law. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing pending,  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect, 
before  any  department  or  agency  (or  com- 
ponent thereof)  regarding  functions  which 
are  traiieferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  i.he  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions i,o  transferred,  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  bliall  be  Issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  (except  as  provided  in  section  7(1) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted:  aud  orders  Issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by  a 
duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  of  any  such 
prooei.'diug  under  tlie  same  terms  and  condi- 
tloofi.  and  to  t^  same  extent,  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  if  this 
A£t  liad  not  been  enacted. 

(c>  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  — 

( 1 )  the  provlslona  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prk>r  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and 

<2)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
bad,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action 
by  or  against  any  department  or  agency, 
functions  of  whloh  are  transferred  by  this 
Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  in  his 
<^cial  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits, 
actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  such  offi- 
cial as  may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  litiga- 
tion pending  when  this  Act  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  motisa  or 
that  ol  any  party,  enter  any  order  which  wUl 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  any  fimc- 
tlon  of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  is 
transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or  any  other 
official,  then  such  suit  shall  be  coaOnued  as 
If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  with  the 
Administrator,  or  other  official  as  the  case 
may  be,  substituted. 

<J)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any  offi- 
cial  or   component   to   the   performance   of 


functions  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
orders  or  actions  liad  been  made  or  taken 
by  the  officer,  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
nientality  in  the  p)erlorm.ance  ol  such  func- 
tions Immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory  requiremenls 
relating  to  notices,  hearings,  action  upon 
the  record,  or  administrative  review  that 
apply  lo  any  function  transferred  or  dele- 
gated by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  functions  by  the  Adn.in- 
istrator,  or  any  officer  or  component  of  the 
Administration.  In  the  event  of  any  iiicon- 
s-istencv  between  the  pro\iiiions  of  tliis  sub- 
section and  section  7,  liie  provisiciu.  of  fccc- 
tion  7  shall  govern. 

(L'l  With  respect  to  anf*  function  tians- 
ferred  by  this  Act  and  per'ormed  after  the 
effecti\e  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
ol";:ir  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  otiicer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  -so  tr.iusfencd,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Adininistratior.,  Administrator,  or 
other  ollice  or  oiLeers  iu  vth.ch  this  Act 
-.  Cats  such  functions. 

(li)  Nothing  couiamed  ia  this  Act  .sh<ri  tje 
fc.i'.sti  ued  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
iiiui^.tc  auy  function  of  the  President  which 
lie  liad  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail.  aboUsii,  or 
terminate  his  authority  to  perform  such 
function;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
minate his  authority  to  delegate,  redelegate, 
or  terminate  any  delegations  of  functio:xs. 

(i)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  nc-v  or 
ti^reatur  amended  or  supplemented. 

INCIDENTAL    TRANSFERS 

Sic.  9.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
ai-'eincnt  and  Budget  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such  additional  Incidental 
dispositions  of  personnel,  personnel  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
authorizations,  allocations,  arid  other  funds 
held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to 
be  m.tde  available  la  connection  with,  fr.iic- 
tlons  which  are  transferred  by  or  which  revert 
under  this  Act.  as  the  Director  deems  r.ecei- 
sary  and  appropriate  to  accoir.p'.lsh  the  '.rtent 
and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DrriNmoNs 
Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "ftmction"  or  '  func-- 
tlons,  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  exercise 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 
sibility, right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  In  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  de  deemed  to  IncJude  the  exercise 
of   power,   authority,   rights,   and   prlvUegeb. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  any  official  or  component 
thereof),  and  lawfully  authorized  for  any  c'P 
the  specific  functions  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act.  may.  witli 
the  approval  of  the  President,  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  and  expenses  of  any  of&cer 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  until  such 
time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are  otherwise 
available. 

(b)  In  the  event  tliat  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may  designate  any 
officer,  whose  appointment  was  required  to  be 
made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an  officer  im- 
mediately i>rlor  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  who  was  performing  essen- 
tially the  same  functions  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  act  In  such 
office  nr.tu  the  office  Is  filled  as  provided  lu 
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this  Act:  Provided.  That  any  officer  acting 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  suheectlon 
may  act  no  longer  than  a  period  of  thirty 
days  unless  during  such  period  his  appoint- 
ment as  such  an  officer  Is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

(c)  Transfer  of  non temporary  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  cau£e  any 
such  employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced 
in  grade  or  compensation,  except  for  cause, 
for  one  year  after  such   transfer. 

(d)  Any  person  who.  on  the  eflectlTe  date 
of  this  Act.  held  a  position  compensated  In 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  pre- 
scribed in  chfpter  53  of  title  5  of  the  Vnited 
Stat«s  Code,  and  who.  without  a  break  in 
ser\lce.  Is  appointed  in  the  Administration  to 
a  position  having  duties  comparable  to  those 
performed  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment, shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
in  his  new  position  at  not  less  than  Iht  rale 
provided   for   his   previous   position. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION    BY    THE    COMPrROLLER 
GENERAL 

Sec.  12.  (a)  For  the  duration  of  this  Act. 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  operations  of 
the  Administration  Including  Its  reporting 
activities.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  (1) 
conduct  studies  of  existing  statutes  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  Administration's  pro- 
grams: (2)  review  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Administration:  (3)  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  procedures  followed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  gathering,  analyzing,  and  Interpret- 
ing energy  statistics,  data,  and  Information 
related  to  the  management  and  conservation 
of  energy,  including  but  not  limited  to  data 
related  to  energy  costs,  supply,  demand,  in- 
dustry structure,  and  environmental  impacts: 
and  (4)  evaluat*  particular  projects  or  pro- 
grams. The  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
access  to  such  data  within  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  Administration  from  any  pub- 
lic or  private  source  whatever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  as  are 
necessary  to  c«rry  out  his  resp)onslbllltles  xin- 
der  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  he  deems  approprlat*  with 
respect  to  the  Admlnlstratlonls  progTam."!.  In- 
cluding his  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tions In  existing  laws,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives  in  carrying  out 
his  responslbilltlas  under  this  section  may 
request  access  to  any  books,  docximents,  pa- 
pers, statistics,  data,  records,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  person  owning  or  operating  facili- 
ties or  business  premises  who  Is  engaged  In 
any  phase  of  energy  supply  or  major  energy 
consumption,  where  such  material  relates  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  energy  costs,  demand,  supply.  In- 
dustry structure,  and  environmental  Inqiacts. 
The  Comptroller  General  may  request  such 
person  to  submit  In  writing  such  energy  In- 
formation as  the  Comptroller  Genera)  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  examine  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
records,  or  other  recorded  information  of  any 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  or  assistance  un- 
der contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
or  other  transactions  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  or  (g)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
similar  transactions. 

(d)  To  assist  la  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section,  the  Com{^roller 
General  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  duly 
established  committee  of  Congress  Saving 
legislative  or  Investigative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject   mutter  and   upon  the   adoptloa 


of  a  resolution  by  such  a  committee  which 
seta  forth  specifically  the  8cop>e  and  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  specific  identity  of 
♦hose  persons  from  whom  Information  Is 
sought,  sign  and  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  production  of  the  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, statistics,  data,  records,  and  informa- 
tion referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section, 

(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
Issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  General  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  records,  and 
information  referred  to  In  subsection  tb)  of 
this  section.  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  juriMlictlon  where  such 
person  is  found  or  transacts  business  may,  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena issued  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  pro- 
duce the  books,  documents,  papers,  statis- 
tics, data,  record.s,  or  information;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  stich  order  of  the  court  shall 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(f)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  purstiant  to  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  public  at 
reasonable  cost  and  upon  identifiable  re- 
quest. The  Comptroller  General  may  not  dis- 
close to  the  public  any  information  whlcb 
concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  Infor- 
mation shall  be  disclosed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Administrator,  in  a  manner 
designed    to    preserve    its    confidentiality — 

(1)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request: 

(2)  to  committees  of  Congress  upon  re- 
quest: and 

(3(  to  a  court  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order, 

INrORIMATlON-CATHEHINC  POWER 

Stc  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  col- 
lect, assemble,  evaluate,  and  analyze  energy 
information  by  categorical  groupings,  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  of  sufficient 
comprehensiveness  and  particularity  to  per- 
mit fully  Informed  monitoring  and  policy 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  persons  owning  or  operating  facili- 
ties or  business  premises  who  are  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  energy  supply  or  major  en- 
ergy consumption  sball  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  such  information  and 
periodic  »eports,  records,  documents,  and 
other  data,  relating  to  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act,  Including  full  Identification  of  all  data 
and  projections  as  to  source,  time,  and  meth- 
odology of  development,  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  require,  by 
general  or  special  orders,  any  person  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  energy  supply  or  major 
energy  consumption  to  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  such  specific 
questions,  surveys,  or  questionnaires  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  Such 
reports  and  answers  shall  be  made  under 
oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  such  reasonable  period  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  Information  he  has  received  or 
otherwise  to  obtain  information  necessary  to 
perform  his  functions  under  this  Act,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  investigations,  and  In 
connection  therewith,  to  conduct,  at  reason- 
able times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
physical  inspections  at  energy  facilities  and 


business  premises,  to  Inventory  and  sample 
any  stock  of  fuels  or  energy  sources  therein, 
to  inspect  and  copy  records,  reports,  and 
documents  from  which  energy  information 
has  been  or  is  being  compiled,  and  to  ques- 
tion such  persons  sis  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(e)(1)  The  Administrator,  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  agents,  shall  have  the  powrr 
to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  all  information,  documents,  reports,  an- 
swers, records,  accounts,  papers,  and  other 
data  and  documentary  evidence  which  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  obtain  pur- 
suant to  this  section, 

(2)  Any  appropriate  United  States  disirict 
court  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section,  issue  an  order  requiring  the  party 
to  whom  such  subpena  is  directed  to  appear 
before  the  Administration  and  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  on  the  matter  In  question,  or 
to  produce  any  matter  described  In  para- 
graph (1 )  of  this  subsection,  and  any  failure 
lo  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  from 
departments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  exec\itive  branch  of  the  Government 
(including  independent  agencies),  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  and  insiru- 
mentallty  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish,  upon  his  request.  Information  con- 
cerning energy  resources  on  lands  owned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Such 
Information  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  quantities  of  reserves,  current  or  pro- 
posed leasing  agreements,  environmental 
considerations,  and  economic  Impact 
analyses. 

PUBLIC,  DISCLOSURE    OP    INTORMATION 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
public,  on  a  continuing  basis,  any  statistical 
and  economic  analyses,  data,  Information, 
and  whatever  reports  and  summaries  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  public  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and 
projected  duration  of  shortages  of  energy 
supplies,  the  Impact  of  such  shwtages,  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  minimize  such 
impacts. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  public  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  said  section,  the  provisions 
of  section  1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  (1)  all  matters 
reported  to,  or  otherwise  obtained  by,  any 
person  exercising  authority  under  this  Act 
containing  trade  secrete  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  disclosed  to  other  per- 
sons authorized  to  perform  functions  under 
this  Act  solely  to  carry  out  the  ptu-poses  of 
the  Act,  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act;  and  (3)  the  Administrator 
shall  disclose  to  the  public,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  upon  a  request  which  reasonably 
describes  the  matter  sought,  any  matter  of 
the  type  which  could  not  be  excluded  from 
public  annual  reports  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  pursuant  to  section  13 
or  15(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  by  a  business  enterprise  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  a  single 
product,  unless  such  matter  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  opera- 
tions, style  of  work,  or  apparatus  of' a  busi- 
ne-ss  enterprise. 

(C)  To  protect  and  assure  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals and  confidentiality  of  personal  In- 
formation, the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
establish  guidelines  and  procedures  for  han- 
dling any  information  which  the  Adminis- 
tration obtains  pertaining  to  Individuals.  He 
shall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  In 
such  guidelines  and  procedures  a  method  for 
allowing  any  such  Individual  to  gain  access 
to  such  Information  pertaining  to  himself. 
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Sec.  15.  (a)  Six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Ac  I,,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  full  report  together  with  his 
1  ecommendatlons  for — 

( 1 )  disposition  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration upon  Its  termination; 

(2)  continuation  of  the  Administration 
wiih  its  present  functions;  or 

{3)  reorganization  of  the  Administration; 
:Mid 

(4)  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  management  of  energy  and  nat- 
ural resources  poUcles  and  programs. 

lb) Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
live  date  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
which  vrtll  provide  a  complete  and  indepen- 
dent analysis  of  actual  oil  and  gas  reserves 
and  resources  In  the  United  States  and  its 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  as  well  as  of  the 
existing  productive  capacity  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  capacity  could  be  increased  for 
crude  oil  and  each  major  petroleum  product 
each  year  for  the  next  ten  years  through  full 
utilization  of  available  technology  and  ca- 
pacity. The  report  shall  also  contain  the 
Administration's  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving the  utilization  and  effectiveness  of 
Federal  energy  data  and  its  manner  of  col- 
lection. The  data  collection  and  analysis  por- 
tion of  this  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  Admin- 
istration. Unless  specifically  prohibited  by 
law,  all  Federal  agencies  shall  make  available 
estimates,  statistics,  data  and  other  informa- 
tion m  th'  L-  files  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Conmilfislon  or  Administration,  are  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  directly  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  every  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  which  shall  In- 
clude^ 

(1)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  major 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator; 

( 2 )  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  these  actions 
have  had  on  the  Nation's  civilian  require- 
ments for  energy  supplies  for  materials  and 
commodities; 

(3)  a  projection  of  the  energy  supply  for 
the  midterm  and  long  term  for  each  of  the 
major  types  of  fuel  and  the  potential  size 
and  impact  of  any  anticipated  shortages,  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  meastires  to — 

(A)  minimize  deficiencies  of  energy  sup- 
plies In  relation  to  needs; 

(B)  maintain  the  health  and  safety  of 
citizens; 

(0)  maintain  production  and  employment 
at  the  highest  feasible  level; 

(D)  equitably  share  the  burden  of  short- 
ages among  Individuals  and  business  firms; 
and 

(E)  mmimize  any  distortion  of  voluntary 
choices  of  individuals  and  firms; 

(4)  a  summary  llstmg  of  all  recipients  of 
funds  and  the  amount  thereof  wlthm  the 
preceding  period;  and 

(5)  a  summary  listing  of  informatlon- 
gathermg  activities  conducted  under  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
e.lective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
siiall  issue  preliminary  summer  guidelines 
for  citizen  fuel  use. 

(e)  The  Administrator /shall  provide  In- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  and  when  request^  by  cptnmlttees  of 
Congress, 

'SEX   DISCRII 

Sec.  16.  No  Individual  sflSITbn  the  grounds 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be 
enforced    through    agency    provisions    and 


rules  similar  tcythose  already  established, 
with  respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimina- 
tion, under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  However,  this  remedy  Is  not  ex- 
clusive and  will  not  prejudice  or  remove  any 
other  legal  remedies  available  to  any  in- 
dividual   alleging   dlscrimmatlon. 

ADVISORY    COMMrrXEES 

S>c.  17.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  or  utilize  any  board,  task 
force,  commission,  committee,  or  similar 
group,  not  composed  entirely  of  full-time 
Government  employees,  to  advise  with  re- 
spect to,  or  to  formulate  or  carry  out,  any 
agreement  or  plan  of  action  affecting  any 
industry  or  segment  thereof,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  endeavor  to  Insure  that  each 
such  group  is  reasonably  representative  of 
the  various  points  of  view  and  functions  of 
the  Industry  and  users  affected.  Including 
those  of  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial consumers,  and  shall  mclude,  where 
appropriate,  representation  from  both  State 
and  local  governments,  and  from  representa- 
tives of  State  regulatory  utility  commissions, 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  resi)ec- 
tive  national  associations. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  such  board,  task 
force,  commission,  committee,  or  similar 
group,  shall  oe  open  to  the  public,  and  In- 
terested persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attend, 
appear  before,  and  file  statements  with,  such 
group,  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
determine  that  such  meeting  shall  be  closed 
In  the  Interest  of  natlonai  sectu-ity.  Such 
deiermination  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  explanation  of  reasons  in 
justification  of  the  determination,  amd  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 

(c)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  documents,  which  were 
prepared  for  or  by  such  group,  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
at  a  single  location  in  the  offices  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(d)  Advisory  committees  established  or 
utilized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law 
92-468.  86  Stat.  770) ,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  this  section. 

ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  ACTIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  Insvu-e  that  the 
potential  ecionomic  Impacts  of  proposed  reg- 
ulatory and  other  actions  are  evaluated  aiid 
considered,  including  but  not  limited  to  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  such  actions  on — 

(1)  the  fiscal  integrity  of  State  and  local 
governments; 

(2)  vital  industrial  sectors  of  the  economy; 

(3)  en^loyment,  by  industrial  and  trade 
sectors,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  basis; 

(4)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional.  State, 
and  local  areas; 

(6)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(6)  the  gross  national  product; 

(7)  low  and  middle  Income  families  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

(8)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  hidustry; 
and 

(9)  small  business. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  anal- 
yses of  the  economic  impact  of  various  con- 
servation measures  on  States  or  significant 
sectors  thereof,  considering  the  Impact  on 
both  energy  for  fuel  and  energy  as  feed 
stock  for  Industry. 

(c)  Such  analyses  shall,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  explicit,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
other  Federal  agencies  and  agencies  of  State 
and  local  governments  which  have  special 
knowledge  and  expertise  relevant  to  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  regulatory  or  other  actions 
shall  be  consulted  in  makmg  the  analyses, 
and  all  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 


tor in  preparing  such  analyses:  Provided, 
That  the  Admmistrators  actions  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  create  any  right  of 
review  or  cause  of  action  except  as  would 
otherwise  exist  tinder  other  provisions  o. 
law. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  shall 
monitor  the  economic  Impact  of  any  energv 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a  report  every 
six  months  on  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  the  Administrator's  actions  on 
employment  and  the  economy.  Such  report 
shall  contain  recommendations  as  to  wheth- 
er additional  Federal  programs  of  employ- 
ment and  economic  assistance  should  be  put 
into  effect  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
energy  shortage  and  any  actions  taken. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  formulate  an  '. 
implement  regulatory  and  other  actions  ii. 
a  manner  (1)  which  does  not  unduly  dis- 
criminate against  any  mdustry  or  any  region 
of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  designed  to 
iiisure  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  costs  and  burdens  of  meeting  energy 
shortages  shall  be  borne  equally  by  every  sec- 
tor and  segment  of  the  country  and  of  the 
economy. 

MANAGEMENT    OVERSIGHT    REVIEW 

Sec.  19.  The  Administrator  may,  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  provide  for  the  exercise  cr 
performance  of  a  management  oversight  re- 
view with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  an\' 
Federal  or  State  (with  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor) energy  program  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  review  may  be  conducted 
by  contract  or  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency.  A  wTltten  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  concerning  the  findings 
of  the  review. 

COORDINATION       WFIH.       AND       TECHNICAL       AS- 
SISTANCE   TO,    STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.    20.     (a)     The    Administrator    shall^ — 
(1)    coordmate   Federal    energy   programs 
and  policies  with  such  programs  and  policies 
of  State  governments  by  providing — 

(A)  within  sixty  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Congress  and  State  gov- 
ernments with  a  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  organized  the  Administration 
based  upon  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
President  or  assigned  to  the  Administrator 
by  this  Act  or  tmder  the  authority  of  other 
Acts;  and 

(B)  within  one  htmdred  and  twenty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  public. 
State  governments,  and  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  with  a  report  in  nontechnical  lan- 
gviage  which — 

(1)  describes  the  functions  performed  by 
the  Administration; 

(11)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  organization 
of  the  Administration,  the  location  of  its 
offices  (including  regional.  State,  and  local 
offic«s),  the  names  and  phone  numbars  of 
Administration  officials,  and  other  appropri- 
ate mformation  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Administration; 

(ill)  delmeates  the  role  that  State,  an-'l 
Federal  govemment.s  will  or  may  perfori.i 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act:   and 

(iv)  provides  the  public  with  a  clear  \m- 
derstanding  of  their  duties  and  obligations, 
rights,  and  responsibilities  under  any  of  the 
programs  or  functions  of  the  Administration; 

(2)  before  promulgating  any  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  policies,  and  before  establishing 
any  programs  under  the  authority  of  thi^ 
Act,  provide,  where  practicable,  a  reasonable 
period  in  which  State  governments  may  pro- 
vide written  comments  if  ■such  rules,  regula- 
tions, policies,  or  programs  substantially  af- 
fect the  authority  or  responsibility  of  such 
State  governments; 

(3)  provide.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  upon  request,  to  State  gov- 
ernments tUl  relevant  Information  he  pos- 
sesses concerning  the  status  and  impact  of 
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energy  shortages,  the  extent  and  locatton  of 
available  sxipplles  and  shortages  of  crude  oil, 
petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and  coal, 
within  th»  distribution  area  serving  tliat 
particular  State  government:  and 

(4|  provide  for  a  central  clearlnghoiae  for 
Federal  agencies  and  State  governments 
seeking  energy  Information  a:id  assL-jtance 
from  ihe  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Purs\iant  to  hte  responsibility  tinder 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Inclxid- 
Ing  advice  and  consultation  relating  to  Btafe 
programs,  and,  where  neces.^ary.  the  u»e  of 

.task  forces  of  public  officials  and  prtrato 
persons  assigned  to  work  v.Mth  State  goyern- 
nients — to  assist  State  governments  l;i  deal- 
ing; with  energy  problems  and  shortages  and 
their  Impact  and  In  the  development  of 
plans,  programs,  and  policies  to  meed  tho 
problems  and  shortages  so  Identified: 

(2)  convene  conferences  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral ofOclals,  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
Administrator  designates,  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  pay  rea.sonable  expenses  In- 
curred m  the  participation  of  Individuals  In 
such  conferences: 

(3)  draft  and  make  avallnble  to  State  gov- 
ernments model  legislation  with  respect  to 
State  energy  prognuns  and  policies;  aad 

(4)  promote  the  promulgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  for  graat  or 
contract  applications  for  energy  proposals 
submitted  by  State  governments. 

orncE  or  pnrvATi:  oihevancfs  and  redress 
Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  Office  of  FYlvate  Griev- 
ances and  Redress,  headed  by  a  director,  to 
receive  and  evaluate  petitions  filed  la  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  appropriate  action. 

(b)  Any  person,  adversely  afitected  by  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  i.s.sued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  carrying  out  the  functions 
assigned  to  him  under  Uils  Act,  may  petition 
the  Administrator  for  special  redress,  relief, 
or  other  extraordinary  assistance,  apart  from, 
or  la  addition  to.  any  right  or  privilege  to 
seek.  re4lress  of  grievances  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7. 

(c)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  report  qiiar- 
terly  to  the  Congress  on  Uie  nature  and 
number  of  the  grievances  which  have  been 
filed,  and  the  action  taken  and  relief  pro- 
vided, pursimnt  to  this  section;  and  be  »hall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congyess  from 
Ume  to  time  concerning  legislative  or  adsiin- 
istrative  actions  wMcli  may  b«  takea  to 
better  assist  persons  adversely  affected  by 
the  energy  shortage*  and  to  distribute  more 
equitably  the  burdens  resiUtlng  Irom  any 
measiires  adopted,  or  actlona  taken,  by  him. 

COlliniE^HXNSXVB  EMEBCT  PLAN 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Pursuant  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  procedures  set  forth  In  tbls 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  tbe  enactnaent  of 
this  Act,  develop  and  report  to  the  CXingrcss 
and  the  President  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  energy  shortage,  for 
the  time  period  covered  by  this  Act.  Such 
plan  shall  be  accompanied  by  full  analytical 
justlflcatlon  for  the  actions  proposed  therein. 
Such  analysis  shaU  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

(1 1  estimates  of  the  energy  savings  of  fa -h 
action  and  of  the  program  as  a  whole; 

(3|  estimates  of  any  windfall  losses  and 
gains  to  be  experienced  by  corporations,  in- 
dustries, and  citizens  grouped  by  socioeco- 
nomic class; 

(3)  estimates  of  the  Impact  on  supplies 
and  consumption  of  energy  forme  consequent 
to  such  price  changes  as  are  or  may  be  pro- 
posed; and 

(4)  a  description  of  alternative  acttona 
which  the  Administrator  has  considered  to- 


gether with  a  rationale  In  explanation  of  the 
rejection  of  any  such  alternatives  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  measures  actually  proposed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  modify  or  otherwise  alter  any  such 
plan,  except  that,  upon  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congre.-^s.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  supply  analytical  Justifica- 
tions for  any  such  alterations. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  moi^ltorlng  any  such  plans  as  are  imple- 
mented with  respect  to  their  elTectiveness  in 
aclUevliig  tl»e  auUclpatea  beuetlis. 

PiraoCHEUICAL  aSPORT 

Sec.  23.  fa)  Within  ninety  daj-s  after  he 
has  entered  upon  the  office  of  Administrator 
or  has  been  designated  by  the  President  to 
act  In  such  office,  the  Administrator,  or  act- 
ing Admlntstrator,  as  the  case  may  be.  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Cost  of  Living  Coiincil.  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall,  by 
written  report.  Inform  the  Congress  as  to 
the— 

(1)  effect  of  c\irrent  petrochemical  prices 
\yX>on  the  current  level  of  petrochemical  ex- 
portii,  and  export  levels  expected  for  1975: 

(2)  effect  of  citrrent  and  expected  1075 
petrochemical  export  levels  xipon  domestic 
petrochemical  raw  materials  and  products 
available  to  petrochemical  producers,  con- 
verters, and  fabricators  currently  and  in 
1975: 

(3)  rurrent  contribution  of  petrochemical 
Imports  to  domestic  supplies  and  the  ex- 
pected contribution  In  1975; 

(4)  anticipated  economic  effects  of  current 
fnd  expected  1975  levels  of  domestic  supplies 
of  petrochemicals  upon  domestic  prodiicers, 
converters,  and  fabricators  of  petrochemical 
raw  materials  and  products;  and 

(5)  exact  nature,  extent,  and  soiu-ces  of 
data  and  other  information  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  regarding  the  matters 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  Including  the  exact  nature, 
extent,  and  sources  of  such  data  and  Infor- 
mation utlll7«d  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port required  by  this  subjection. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■petrochemical"  includes  organic  chemicals, 
cyclic  ihtermediates,  plastics  and  resins,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  elastomers,  organic  dye?,  or- 
ganic pigments,  detergents,  surface  active 
agents,  carbon  black  and  ammonia. 

HTDROIXECTIIIC    CENERATING    FACn-rTTES 

Sec.  24.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  eflec- 
tlve  date  ol  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Admlulstratlon,  lu  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  siuOl^ 

( 1 )    transmit  to  the  Congreas — 

(A)  a  list  of  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cilities and  electric  power  transmission  fdcill- 
ties  which  have  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Congress  and  which  are  not 
yet  completed,  and 

(B)  a  list  of  opportunities  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  existing  hydroelectric  generating 
facilities:  aiul 

;(2)  provide,  for  each  such  facility  which  Is 
l^ted— 

(A)  a  construction  schedule  aiid  cost  esti- 
mates for  an  expedited  construction  program 
which  would  make  the  facility  available  for 
service  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  accomplishments 
which  could  be  provided  by  the  expedited 
completion  of  each  facility  and  a  statement 
of  any  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
but  not  yet  obligated. 

XNTOUtATTOIf    CONCiaNIItG   TRAKE4CTION,    S.'.IE, 

8«c.  26.  <a)   The  Administrator  la  author- 
ExcsAjfo  oa  ssiPMXN-r  nrvoLviMo  thk  kx- 

POaX  VBOM  TBX  TTNllUI  BTATEB  TO  A  FOaKION 

ifHTtam  OF  COAX,  amo  aitt  kxfiitzd  pvrao- 

UCUM   PmODTTCT 

ized  and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  file  which  shall  contain  Information  con- 


cerning every  trar.-^nctlon,  sale,  exchange  or 
shipment  Involving  the  export  from  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  nation  of  coal, 
crude  oil,  residual  oil  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product  Information  to  be  Included  in 
the  file  shall  be  current  and  shall  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  name  of  the 
exporter  (including  the  name  or  names  rf 
ti;e  holders  of  any  beneficial  Interests),  the 
volume  and  type  of  product  Involved  in  the 
export  transaction,  the  manner  of  shipment 
»nd  Identification  of  the  vessel  or  carrier, 
the  destination,  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
ii  a  sale,  exchange  or  other  transaction  i -, 
mvclved.  and  a  stai.emcnt  of  reasons  Justiiv- 
iiig  the  e.\port. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  any  committee  rf 
Congresi  or  the  head  of  any  Federal  agencv 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  provide 
any  Information  malntai:ied  In  the  fUe  an  ; 
a  repr-rt  thereon  to  such  committee,  or  agen- 
cy head,  except  where  the  President  find«; 
such  disclosure  to  be  detrimental  to  na- 
tional .security. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsioi 
of  law.  any  FedertU  agency  which  collects 
or  has  information  relevant  to  the  functions 
reCjuired  by  this  section  shall  make  such 
information  available  to  the  Administrator 

FCRElilN     0'*NI3lSHn» 

Set.  26.  The  Administrator  shall  condu.'t 
ft  comprehensive  review  of  foreign  owner- 
ship of,  innuence  on,  and  control  of  domes- 
tic energy  sources  and  supplies.  Such  review 
shall  draw  upon  existing  Information,  where 
available,  and  any  Independent  Investiga- 
tion necessary  by  the  Administration.  Tho 
Administrator  shall,  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  th.s 
Act,  report  to  the  Congress  In  sufficient  de- 
tail so  as  to  apprise  the  Congress  as  to  the 
extent  and  forms  of  such  foreign  ownership 
of.  Infiuence  on,  and  control  of  domestic  en- 
ergy som-ces  and  supplies,  and  shall  there- 
after continue  to  monitor  such  ownersht'), 
infiuence  and  control. 

sEPARABH-rrr 
Sec.  27.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
Uie  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
\1slon  to  other  persons  or  circumstance^, 
shall   not  be  affected  thereby. 

REVERSION 

Sr'-  28  Upon  the  ternoinatlon  of  this  Act, 
any  functions  or  personnel  transferred  by 
this  Act  shall  revert  to  the  department, 
ageu'-y,  or  office  from  whir-h  they  were  uan  - 
ferred.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  Is  appointed,  without  break 
in  service  of  one  or  more  workdays,  to  any 
position  for  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  Act  is  entitled,  upon  separation  from 
such  poeltton  other  than  for  cause,  to  reem- 
ployment in  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  or  in  a  position  of 
comparable  gnule  and  salary. 

AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPBOPRIATIONS 

Br.c.  29.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $200,000,000  an- 
nually for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  date;  TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.   30.   This   Act  shall    become   effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
.sooner  If  the  President  publishes  notice   in 
the  Federal  Register.  This  Act  shall  termi- 
nate June  30,  1976. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Chit  HoLirrtij>, 
Benjamtn  S.  Rosenthal, 
PERICAND  J.  St  Gekmaxn, 
Don  F0QUA, 
Frank  Horton, 
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/        John  N.  Erlenborn, 
/  John  W.  Wydler, 

Managers  on  the  Part  o]  Vie  House. 
Abraham  RxBicoFr, 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Heney  M.  Jackson, 
Edmund  S.  Muskee, 
Lee  Metcalf, 
Charles  H.  Perct, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Edward  J.  Gurnet, 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  Seiiate. 

J.jINT   Explanatory   Statemf.nt   of   the 
commm-ee  of  confeeence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11793)  to  recognize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
new  Federal  Energy  Administration  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  managttnent  of 
such  functions,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Except  lor  certain  clarifying,  clerical,  con- 
forming and  other  technical  changes,  the 
changes  made  to  deal  with  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  are  noted  below. 

SECTIONS  1-3 — rnXE  AND  DECLAR.\TI0N 

The  conferees  agreed  not  to  carry  "emer- 
gency" In  the  title  of  the  act  and  the  Admin- 
istration and  made  conforming  changes  In 
the  text.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  bill's  sections  1  through  3  with  an 
amendment  retaining  the  wording  in  Senate 
section  102(b)  emphasizing  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  act  Is  to  reorganize  certain 
governmental  functions  on  an  interim  basis 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  energy  shortages. 

SECTIONS  4  AND  7  (a) OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  House  bill  provided  for  two  Deputy 
Administrators  (section  4(c)).  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  one  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator (section  103(a) )  and  other  personnel 
requirements,  not  contained  In  the  House 
bill,  as  follows:  (1)  Officers  In  charge  of  five 
specific  programs  —  allocation,  rationing, 
pricing.  State  and  local  coordination,  and 
economic  Impact  analjrsls — were  to  be  not 
lower  than  executive  level  V  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  (section  107(b), 
(c));  and  (2)  one  hundred  new  GS-ie,  17, 
and  18  positions  were  authorized,  of  which 
twenty-five  were  to  be  filled  without  regard 
to  the  laws  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  civil  service  (section  106(a)  (1) ). 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  (1) 
the  House  provision  for  two  Deputy  Admin- 
istrators (section  4(c) );  (2)  a  modified  Sen- 
ate provision  for  Presidential  appointment 
of  officers  principally  in  charge  of  four  speci- 
fied programs;  allocation,  rationing,  pricing, 
and  Federal  and  State  coordination  (section 
4(f)(2));  and  (3)  a  modified  Senate  provi- 
sion for  additional  supergrades,  reduced  In 
number  to  ninety-one,  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  supergradea  In  the  agency  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  five  (section  7(a) ) .  Twenty- 
five  of  the  ninety-one  positions  may  be  filled 
without  regard  to  thte  laws  governing  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  civil  service. 
This  exemption  applies  to  Individual  ap- 
pointments, not  to  job  classification  and 
qualifications. 

The  conferees  agreed  that,  In  view  of  the 
extraprdlnary  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
Administrator's  responsibilities,  two  Deputy 
AdmlnUtrston  irera  Justified.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  one  will  be  In  charge  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  operations  and  the 


other  will  develop  the  Administration's  pol- 
icies and  plans. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the  addi- 
tional supergrades  were  warranted  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Administrator's  re- 
sponsibilities and  need  to  pay  salaries  ade- 
quate to  assure  hiring  the  most  qualified  per- 
sonnel possible.  The  Administrator  would  be 
expected  to  exercise  judgment  in  filling  these 
positions,  so  that  they  will  be  u'ilijrcd  only 
when  necessary  to  admlni'^tcr  tl-c  pro^r:.nis 
of  the  agency. 

In  concurring  In  the  provision  f'^r  Trf.'-i- 
dentlal  appointment  of  executive  level  V^  o.^fi- 
cers  with  principal  responsibility  for  speci- 
fied programs,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
four  program  areas  of  rationing,  pricing,  al- 
location, and  Federal  and  State  coordination 
were  of  such  Importance  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act  that  they  should  be  directed  by  offi- 
cers subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  con- 
ference substitute  requires  that  officials  hav- 
ing principal  responsibility  for  these  four 
programs  be  placed  in  positions  not  lower 
than  executive  level  V.  "The  Administrator  is 
not  precluded  from  distributing  responsi- 
bility for  these  programs  among  the  four  of- 
ficers In  a  manner  which  separates  operations 
from  planning.  The  provision  applies  to  cur- 
rent and  future  pricing,  allocation,  and  Fed- 
eral-State coordination,  but  to  rationing  only 
if  and  when  a  Federal  rationing  program  is 
actually  Implemented  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  under  other  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  govern- 
ing the  order  in  which  other  officers  would 
serve  in  the  absence  of  the  Administrator 
(section  4(h) )  mandated  a  more  specific 
order  of  succession  than  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment  (section 
103(f)).  The  conferees  adopted  In  subsec- 
tion 4(h)  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

section    4(1) CONFLICT    OF    INTEREST 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contain  similar  provisions  governing 
iise  of  the  waiver  provisions  under  18  U.S.C. 
208.  That  law  prohibits  a  Government  officer 
or  employee  from  acting  In  circumstances 
where  he  may  have  a  confiict  of  Interest  un- 
less he  gets  a  waiver  from  his  supervisor.  The 
House  blU  (section  4(1))  provided  that  the 
Administrator  alone  could  authorize  such  a 
waiver,  Imd  required  30  days'  advance  notice 
to  Congress  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  conflicting  Interest.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment (section  106(b))  provided  that  a 
waiver  must  be  personally  authorized  by  the 
Administrator,  Deputy  Administrator,  or 
General  Counsel,  and  required  public  notice 
of  each  such  waiver,  along  with  a  detailed 
statement  Justifying  the  waiver. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
wording  In  the  House  version  with  an  amend- 
ment requiring  only  10  days'  advance  notice 
to  Congress  and  with  a  further  amendment 
requiring  that  the  report  sent  to  Congress 
also  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
(section  4(1) ) .  The  conferees  recognized  that 
waivers  may  be  Justified  In  special  cases,  but 
the  provision  adopted  reflects  the  view  of  the 
conferees  that  extreme  caution  should  be 
taken  In  waiving  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 208;  and  that  such  waivers  should  be 
granted  only  when  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  persons  with  special 
competence. 

SECTION   4  (J) — PROHIBITION    AGAINST   DUAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision,  found  in  the  House  bill  (section 
8(e))  but  not  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  Administrator,  Deputy  and 
Assistant  Administrators,  and  General  Coun- 
sel from  holding  other  positions  In  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  this 
prohibition  applies  only  to  full-time  posi- 


tions and  does  not  preclude  additional  serv- 
ice as  part-time  advisers  or  as  part-time 
members  of  committees  in  the  executive 
trunch  performing  coordinating  or  consult- 
ing luuctions. 

StCTION    5— FUNCTIONS    AND    PrBPOSES 

T!ie  House  bill  (section  5)  enumerated  14 
fuiictions  of  the  Administrator.  The  Senate 
amendment  (sections  104  and  lOBiil)  in- 
cluded a  Ecner.'il  statement  of  his  respon- 
sibllUies.  Both  bills  contained  specific  prp- 
visii.^ns  to  make  it  clear  that  the  statements 
ot  responsibiUtles  and  ftmctions  did  not 
••a''\  m",v  progrnra  authority  to  V.ie  Adrni!!- 

l.'r..tor. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  composite 
of  tlie  House  and  Senate  versions.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  have  only  the  authorities 
specin?a!ly  transferred  or  vested  m  him 
by  tiie  act,  delegated  to  him  by  the  Prc.-i- 
c'f'i't  pur.stiant  to  specific  authority  of  law,  or 
o;iicrv.-iie  specifically  vested  in  the  Admin- 
;  tr.itor  by  Congress  (section  5(a) ).  The  con- 
ferees included  In  section  5(a)  of  the  sub- 
stitute tiie  sub.stance  of  both  Senate  section 
104,  deicribiiis;  the  Admiiiiitrator's  authorl-.r-, 
f.nd  section  108(i),  which  prohibits  the  Ad- 
ministr.^tor  from  exercising  any  authority 
except  that  specifically  conferred  upon  him. 

The  conference  substitute  is  not  intended 
to  preclude  the  Administrator,  as  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  from  acting  under  dele- 
gations based  on  statutory  provisions  which 
e.xpressly  enable  one  agency  bead  to  dele- 
pate  certain  authority  to  any  other  agency 
head.  For  example,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Service;,  may  make  delegations  of 
this  type,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law, 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  automatic 
data  processing,  property  disposal,  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  slightly 
the  list  of  functions  in  the  House  bill  (sec- 
tion 5)  which  the  Administrator  may  per- 
form, to  the  extent  authorized  by  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  One  of  the  14  listed  func- 
tions, requiring  the  Administrator  to  expedite 
development  of  energy  re;  lu-ces,  was  elimi- 
nated to  emphasize  that  the  Administrator's 
primary  concern  should  be  to  alleviate  im- 
mediate energy  shortages  and  administer 
conservation  measures  rather  than  to  engnge 
In  long-range  research  and  development.  The 
conferees  did  not  intend,  however,  that  TEA 
be  precluded  from  undertaking  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  increased  utilization  of  known 
energy  resources  thiough  application  of  cur- 
rently available  technologies.  Another  func- 
tion, relating  to  summer  guidelines  for  cit- 
izen fuel  use,  was  changed  to  a  requirement 
for  a  report  by  the  Administrator  (section 
15(d)). 

SECTION     7(C) COORDINATION     WITH     COST     OF 

LIVING    COUNCIL    AND    WITH    ENVIRONME.VTAL 
PROTECTION    AGENCY 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contained  provisions  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  proposed  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  policies  relating  to  energy  pricin.; 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  proposed 
energy  regulations  affecting  the  envlror- 
ment  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (section  106(a)(3)).  As  set  forth  in 
the  Senate  amendment  both  COLC  and  EPA 
are  to  receive  notice  at  least  5  days  in  ad- 
vance. The  COLC  may  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed regulation  w^ithin  the  period  provided. 
The  EPA  may  offer  comments  for  the  coii- 
sideration  of  the  Administrator,  and  these 
must  be  published  along  with  the  Admin- 
istrator's proposed  action.  In  an  emergency 
these  requirements  may  be  suspended  for 
14  days. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  provision  with  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendments  which  make 
It  clear  that  the  Administrator  must  inform 
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EPA  and  COLC  prior  to  providing  the  public 
with  any  notice  that  It  Is  proposing  to  take 
certain  actions.  In  the  case  of  actions  slTect- 
iii5  the  envlronmen*'  KI'A's  comments  must 
acccmpaiiy  the  first  public  notice  of  the 
.'iCimlnistration's  propxjsals. 

^siTTioN  7 idi  — vor.uvT.ir.Y  AND    a 

L  NCOMPENSATED     SFTJVICES  ~t 

Ihe  House  bill  included  a  provision  »llow- 
111(4  the  Administrator  to  accept  voluntary 
ttiiU  uncoiupensated  services  (sectiou  7(f)). 
Bvth  the  House  bill  aiid  the  Senate  aaiend- 
liient  permuted  the  AOiniiiLstrator  to  iitllUe 
tl;e  services  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
liisirLmieutalitlcs  with  or  without  relmJburso- 
nu.-ut,  but  the  House  version  extende<l  thl.s 
provision  to  "private  '  agencies  or  instrumeu- 
tuhtles  (Hou:.e  bill.  i>ccnon  .,e);  a*;."*.  ■ 
amendaieut,  section  106(a)  (4)  ). 

The  coufereuce  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
vision for  acceptance  of  voluntary  aud  un- 
compensated services  and  limits  the  provi- 
sion for  utilization  of  agency  services,  with 
or  without  reUuburieiiieiii.  to  public" 
agencies  (section  7(d)).  The  conferees 
agreed  that  it  Is  important  to  preclude  auy 
possibility  or  appeairance  that  private  Inter- 
ests exercise  undue  iullutnce  oa  the  AdiBini.  ■ 
tratlon  by  providing  .special  uucompeqeated 
services. 

SltcriON  7(g)  -(h)— ADMLNISTU.lTIVa; 
FBOVISIONS 

Both  the  House  blU  aiid  Senat-e  hmend- 
ment  authorized  tlie  Administrator  to  enter 
Into  oontracta,  leases  and  cooperative  agree- 
fiienta,  but  the  Senate  amendment  added 
"other  transactions"  (House  bill,  section  7 
(I);  Senate  amendmeut,  section  106ia)(7)). 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  enter  Into  contracts,  teaser, 
cooperative  agreements  aiid  "similar"  tran  .- 
actions.  Though  tliU  Language  was  adopted 
to  give  the  Administrator  needed  flexibility, 
the  conferees  do  not  Intend  thereby  to  au- 
thorise the  Administrator  to  make  grants  or 
grants-in-aid.  The  conferees  deleted  the  re- 
quirement In  the  SenaAe  provision  that  such 
transactions  be  entered  luto  "subject  to  ap- 
propriation acts,"  since  the  Administrator, 
under  other  law.  wlU  be  subject  to  thlsllml- 
tatlon  in  any  event. 

The  conference  siibstltute  also  lucorpo- 
rates  an  admhiLstrative  provision  found  la 
the  Senate  amendment  (section  10S(a)(8)). 
but  not  In  the  House  bill,  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  perform  such  other  activ- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fulflQment 
of  bis  administrative  duties  and  functions. 
The  intent  Is  to  give  him  Incidental  powers 
of  an  administrative  natiue  necessary  for 
the  efficient  running  of  the  Administration, 
and  not  to  expand  In  any  way  his  substantive 
authority  beyond  the  limitations  of  section 
6(a)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

SECTION    7(1) — ADMI^fISTRA'^VF    VROCT.VVT.t    AND 
JtJDIClAl,  asVTSW 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Include  similar  provisions  establUhln.^ 
admlnlstratlTe  and  judicial  review  proceduns 
for  the  Administration  (House  bill,  section 
7i]);  Senate  amendment,  sections  121  and 
122).  However,  the  House  bill  and  S«nate 
amendment  differed  In  such  matters  at  the 
application  of  the  procedures  to  State  and 
local  goveriunent  actions,  the  functions  cov- 
ered, the  number  of  provisions  of  th»  Ad- 
minlstpatlve  Procedure  Act  applicable,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  public  comment  and 
heiirlng. 

The  conference  substitute  in  section  7(1) 
(1)  and  (3)  adopts  substantially  the  Houk» 
provisions  as  belnc;  somewhat  more  detailed 
and  complete.  The  subsection  applies  with 
modiacatlona.  Administrative  Procedui*  Art 
provisions  not  only  to  niies  and  regulations, 
but  also  to  orders  similar  to  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion. This  reflects  the  conferees'  Intent  that 
the  Administrator  should  provide  notlc*  and 
opportunity  for  comment  whenever  hl4  pro- 


posed action  could  have  an  Impact  on  more 
than  the  few  persons  who.  In  the  absence  of 
such  public  notice,  would  be  likely  anyway 
to  receive  personal  notice  of  the  proposed 
action.  It  Is  expected  that  the  exception  to 
the  notice  of  the  proposed  provision  In  para- 
graph (B)  of  section  7(1)  of  the  conference 
substitute  will  be  used  very  sparingly. 

Paragraph  (C)  requires  that  opportunity 
for  oral  comments  be  provided  if  the  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Is  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
.stantlal  impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or 
\e.v\ie  nuTibcrs  ol  imtividuals  or  buslnecics. 
Ihe  number  of  ludlviduals  or  buhliicsoe.5  need 
not  neccb^arlly  be  large  relative  to  the  cullr.? 
population,  but  should  be  substantial  In  a 
Kiven  sector  of  the  country  or  the  economy. 
The  conferees  Intend  that  if  the  Admlnlstra- 
tur  Is  In  doubt  about  the  {^plicablUty  of  any 
of  the  standai'ds  provided  In  this  section,  he 
will  resolve  tlie  doubt  In  favor  of  the  fullett 
application  of  procedural  safeguards. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
cUHercd  with  respect  to  appeals  from  general 
adniinlsirative  rulemaking.  T'he  coulerei^ce 
substitute,  in  section  7(1)  (2),  adopts  the 
House  laiiguage  with  technical  amendments 
to  make  clear  that  with  respect  to  judicial 
review  of  general  rulemaking  tuider  the  act. 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1873  wUl  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  special  procedures  pro- 
vided l!i  the  Allocation  Act  for  facllltatln,? 
appeal.3  through  the  use  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  This  clariflca- 
tion  comports  with  the  provisions  In  section 
7(1)  (2)  (B),  adopting  language  In  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senat.e  amendment,  which 
provides  tliat  the  VS.  district  courts  sliall 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  other  cases  or  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act.  Appeals  from  the  district 
courts  in  cases  Involving  Allocation  Act  mat- 
tors  presently  go  to  the  Temporary  Emer- 
p^ncT  Court  of  Appeals,  and  nothing  In  either 
the  Hoiv-e  bill,  Senate  amendment,  or  con- 
ference Substitute  niters  this  prooedvire. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  8 
(b)  and  (f)  makes  it  clear  that  In  the  event 
of  any  Inconsl.stenry  between  the  administra- 
tive and  judicial  review  procedures  presently 
appltcsble  to  functions  transferred  by  the 
act,  and  the  procedures  specifically  estab- 
ll"ihed  by  section  7,  the  provisions  In  section 
7  shall  goverti. 

SFCTION     12 ACrF..SS    TO    I.NTORMATION    BY 

C0Min°BOI.LCR      GENERAL, 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Comptroller  General  to 
monitor  Administration  operatloxis,  to  make 
his  reports  available  to  the  public,  and  to 
gain  access  to  certain  Administration  and 
private  records.  The  Kouae  blU  limited  such 
access  to  Information  in  the  posseaslon  of  the 
Administration  and  to  certain  records  of 
Government  contractors  and  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  (section  14(a)).  The  Senate 
amendment  was  considerably  broader.  It 
grunted  the  Comptroller  General  the  right  of 
access  to  data  from  any  pubhc  or  private 
source  or  organlaation  relating  to  the  man- 
agement axMl  consen-atlon  of  energy,  permit- 
ted him  to  obtain  Information  from  persons 
under  oath,  and  authorized  the  issuance  of 
Bubpeiias  for  the  production  of  records  (sec- 
tion 119  (a)-(c)  ). 

The  conference  subotUute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate version  but  ftlth  slgnflcant  limitations 
ond  controls.  It  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  request  Information  or  records 
only  from  owners  or  operators  of  business 
premises  engaged  In  any  phase  of  energy  sup- 
ply or  major  consumption  of  energy,  and  It 
autborlxes  the  ComptroUer  General  to  Isstte 
subpenas  for  the  production  of  such  business 
records,  provided  he  first  obtains  the  concur- 
rence by  resolution  of  a  duly  established 
committee  of  the  Congress  having  legislative 
or  Investigative  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter.   The   resolution   mu.st  set  forth   the 


nece.salty  and  scope  of  the  subpenas  aiul  liie 
identity  of  the  persons  to  be  served. 

The  conference  substitute  also  lncovpo£,\(,  ; 
a  provision  in  the  House  bUl  (section  l^ibn 
reiterating  the  prohibition  In  18  U  S.C.  l'Jii5 
acrainot  dLsrlosure  to  the  public  of  trade  .  e- 
trets  and  other  confidential  data  but  makm;^ 
such  Information  available  by  the  Coni;;- 
troUer  General  or  the  Administrator  to  Coi  - 
gre^s.  courts  and  Federal  agencies  for  oft:ci.il 
\i.se.  The  Soiate  amendment  (.section  ll9ie»  i 
contained  a  comparable  provision,  but  it  tiid 
not  ."ipecilically  provide  that  confidential  In- 
formatlO't  could  be  dl.sclosed  to  Congn-  •:, 
courts,  or  ss^ndes. 

T'he  provisions  for  disclosure  by  the  ."^cl- 
ininLstrator  contained  In  section  12(f)  refer 
only  to  Information  received  from  the  Comp- 
troUer General  under  section  12.  Disclosure 
of  luformatlon  obtaUied  by  the  Admlnlsira- 
lor  from  other  sources  is  subject  to  section 
14  of  the  conference  sutxstitute. 

FfXTlON     13 — IITFOIIMATION    CATIIERINC    1  Y 
THE    ADMIKISTRATOK 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amenri- 
nient  contained  comparable  provisions  giv- 
ing the  Administrator  extensive  Information- 
fathering  powers.  Including  the  right  to  con- 
duct investigations;  to  require  that  persoi'.s 
provide  Information,  rep>orts.  or  responses  to 
.sppfiftc  questions  or  to  general  surveys  or 
questionnaires;  to  make  on-site  investiga- 
tions, including  the  examination  of  records; 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  documentary  maie- 
nal:  to  administer  oaths;  and  to  seek  the  aid 
of  a  Federal  court  In  the  enforcement  of 
subpena  rights  (House  bill,  section  15(a)- 
(L);  Senate  amendment,  section  116ia)- 
(d ) ) .  The  House  bill  differed  primarily  In  re- 
quiring categorical  groupings  of  Information: 
In  UmlUng  the  persons  subject  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's information-gathering  powers  to 
owners  or  operators  of  buslnesa  premises  en- 
gaged In  energy  supply  or  major  energy  con- 
sumption rather  than  to  persons  subject  to 
any  rule,  regulation  or  order  of  the  Adminii- 
trator;  and  In  providing  for  an  administrative 
warrant  before  inspecting  premises.  The  w;>.r- 
rant  provision  was  drawn  from  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  (21  use.  880). 

The  conference  substitute  Is  a  composite 
of  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  It  hicor- 
porates  the  House  provlslozis  prescribing  cat- 
egorical groupings  and  llmita  the  Admlnl:- 
trators  Information-gathering  powers  to 
owner*  or  operators  o*  business  premises  en- 
gaged In  energy  supply  or  major  energy  con- 
sumption. However.  It  omits  the  wording 
with  regard  to  use  of  administrative  warrant. s 
few  inspection  of  premises  so  as  to  eliminate 
auy  poaelbiuty  that  the  provision  would  be 
Interpreted  aa  permitting  unjustified  inva- 
sions of  a  person's  rights  of  privacy.  If  the 
Administrator  encounters  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  access  to  premises  to  conduct  In- 
spections, he  will  be  able  to  seek  the  aid  of  a 
court  for  appropriate  enforcement  of  hi.s 
right  of  In^Dectlon  through  Judicial  warrant 
or  other  legal  process. 

The  conference  substitute  (section 
13tf))  retains  a  provision  found  In  the 
House  bill  (section  15(d))  giving  the  Ad- 
ministrator access  to  data  In  other  agencif  3 
concernhig  energy  resources  on  Goveri:- 
ineut-owned  lauds. 

sic-noN  i4(ai-(b>- — ptnn,ic  discloslt.e  o.'- 
iNroaifATiotf 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  (section 
117(a) )  Imposing  upon  the  Administrator  an 
affirmative  duty  to  keep  the  public  fully  In- 
formed by  publicizing  Information  concern- 
ing energy  shortages  and  supplies,  the  Im- 
ptict  of  shortages  on  the  economy,  and  steps 
being  taken  to  minlmtise  such  Impact  (sec- 
tion 14(a)). 

Both  bills  contained  provisions  relating  to 
public  access  to  Information.  The  House  bill 
reiterated  the  protection  given  trade  secrets 
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and  other  confidential  information  under 
18  use.  1905  (section  16(a)).  The  Senate 
amendment  directed  the  withholding  of  In- 
i.uraatlon  protected  from  disclosure  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  US.C.  552'), 
i^ut  specifically  required  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain cori>orate  financial  data. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  a 
provision  authorizing  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial information  under  18  U.S.C.  1905  to  per- 
."^ons  performing  functions  under  this  act, 
or  in  court  proceedings.  It  also  requires  pub- 
lic disclosure,  upon  request,  of  liiformatlon  of 
the  type  which  could  not  be  excluded  from 
public  annual  reports  to  the  Securities  and 
£.xchange  Commission. 

In  other  respects,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  will  govern.  The  Administrator  may 
withhold  matters  within  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  that  act,  but  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  conference  substitute  requiring  him  to 
do  so.  In  determining  whether  to  disclose 
information  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  conferees  expect  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  give  consideration,  among 
other  things,  to  his  affirmative  duty  Imposed 
by  section  14(a)  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

SECTION    14(3) — H.\NDLXNG   PEKSONAl.   DATA 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Administrator  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  handling  data  pertaining  to  Indlvld- 
tials.  giving  them  notice,  access,  and  op- 
portunity to  contest  the  accuracy,  perti- 
nency, and  Inclusion  of  such  data.  The  Ad- 
ministrator also  was  directed  to  protect  such 
data  8igalnst  "indiscriminate"  transfers  to 
other  persons,  organizations,  or  agencies  (sec- 
tion 16(b)). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
House  proTlslon,  but  modifies  It  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  provide  guidelines  for 
the  handling  of  information  pertaining  to 
Individuals  which  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, afford  each  affected  Individual  access 
to  Information  pertaining  to  himself.  It  was 
the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  this  provi- 
sion apply  only  to  Information  concerning 
Individuals  in  their  strictly  personal  capac- 
ity, and  not  to  infomuitlon  which  relates  In 
any  way  to  aa  Individual's  business  activities 
covered  by  this  act. 

SBOnOH    1« SEX  DISCKIMIMaTION 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  a 
provision  against  sex  discrimination.  Tlie 
House  bill  (section  31),  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  Included  such  a  provision. 

SECnOK   17  (a)  — ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  Hotise  bill  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  appoint  advisory  boards  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (U.S.C.  App.  I  (1972  Supp.)) 
and  directed  him  to  establish  a  separate  ad- 
visory board  of  State  public  utility  commis- 
sioners (section  7(c) ). 

Ttie  Senate  amendment  (section  118)  di- 
rected the  Administrator  to  assure  that  each 
advisory  group  was  reasonably  representative 
o:  the  dlSerent  Interests  affected.  Including 
St.ita  and  local  governments  and  public 
tiMlity  commissions.  It  also  required  each 
nnetini?  of  an  advisory  group  to  be  open  to 
the  public  unleea  closed  for  national  sectirlty 
^'.j.:Mi\a,  and  gave  the  pubUc  ready  access  to 
all  recoi-ds.  reports,  and  tr^scripte  of  group 
nKctlugs.  la  other  respects  It  made  the  Fed- 
i.'r.il  Advisory  C.>mmlttee  Act  controlling. 

The  conference  substltut©  Incorporates, 
with  minor  amendments,  the  provisions  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SKC-nON  21— OFFICE  OF  PRTVATE  GBEEVANCES  AND 
REDXESa 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  124)  had 
a  provision  not  in  th«  Houae  blU  creating  an 
Oltice  of  Private  Crlevanoea  aiMl  Redress, 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provision  with  technical  amendments  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Director  of  the  Offlce 


of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress  will  have 
no  Independent  statutory  authority,  apart 
from  th0  Administrator,  to  grant  relief  to 
petitioners,  and  that  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  section  are  in  addition  to 
those  provided  under  section  7.  The  report- 
ing requirements  also  were  amended  to  make 
them  the  formal  responsibility  of  the 
Administrator  rather  than  the  Director. 

SECTION  29 AUTHORIZATIONS 

In  place  of  the  House  provision  authorizing 
appropriations  as  necessary  (section  13),  the 
coiiference  substitute  Incorporates  the  Sen- 
ate provision  (section  132(a) )  authorizing 
appropriations  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  4200  million  each  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976.  The  conference  su'ostitutc 
omits  provisions  in  the  S^-n-l#  amendment 
for  additional  appropriations  If  a  rationing 
program  Is  adopted,  and  for  mandatory 
apportionment  cl  appropn.i!:o  -  during  tl>.> 
fiscal  year  for  whlcli  stich  sums  were  appro- 
priated (section  132  (b)-(c)). 

SECTION    30 TERMINATICN    D.ME 

In  place  of  the  House  provision  for  teimii;n- 
tlon  of  the  act  in  two  years  (section  19).  and 
the  Senate  provision  for  termination  on 
June  30,  1975  (section  131),  the  conference 
substitute  provides  for  Lenr.insition  of  the  act 
on  June  30,  1976. 

REPORTS,    AN.iLVsrS,    AND    KEVirWS 

Tlie  conference  substitttte  includes  pro- 
visions for  the  following: 

Section  15ia\ — A  report  by  f-.e  President 
six  months  before  expiration  of  the  act.  with 
recommendations  concerning  (t)  the  dispo- 
sition or  possible  continuar.ee  of  the  Admlr.- 
Istratlon's  functions,  ai-.d  (2)  a  Federal  orga- 
nization for  energy  and  natural  resources. 
This  was  a  consolidation  of  laiiguage  In  the 
House  bill  (section  17(a))  and  the  Senate 
amendment  (.section  126). 

Section  15{b) — A  report  within  a  year  on 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  1'he  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  with  amendments  the  House  pro- 
vision (section  17(b))  In  lieu  of  the  Senate 
provision  (section  127(a)(5)).  The  House 
provision  requires  that  the  data  collection 
and  analysis  portion  of  the  report  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
the  Administration. 

Section  15(c) — A  yearly  report  describing 
the  Administration's  actions  and  predicting 
the  Nation's  ftiture  energy  supply.  The  con- 
ference substitute  was  adapted  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  (.section  127(a)  (l)-(4),  (b)). 

Section  18 — Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  Administrator,  Includ- 
ing a  requirement  for  a  single  report  every 
six  months  prepared  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
and  a  requirement  for  nondiscriminatory  and 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  en- 
ergy shortages  among  all  sectors  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  ecoiaomy.  This  was  adapted  from 
the  Senate  amendment  (section  113).  The 
Administrator's  actions  under  this  sectl^ii 
do  not  create  any  new  right  of  review  or 
cause  of  action. 

Section  19 — Mana^emtr.t  overslf^ht  reviews 
by  the  Admltilstrator  of  Federal  and  Stale 
energy  programs  conducted  under  this  act. 
This  was  adapted  from  a  Senate  provision 
(section  114  1 .  ^^ 

Section  20 — Coordination  with,  and  tech:  '- 
cal  assistance  to.  State  governments.  The 
conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to  section 
115  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  Administrator's  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding ccordir.atlon  and  tcchnlc.tl  nijislance 
need  not  go  beyond  State  governments.  Co- 
ordination and  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments was  con.sldered  hnportant  by  the  con- 
ferees, but  as  a  practical  matter  It  was  agreed 
that  In  most  cases  such  coordination  and  as- 
sistance would  be  obtained  more  expedi- 
tiously If  provided  through  State  govern- 
ments. 

Section  r.  —  .\  coi»iprf-lieii  i-.  e  ;.!?'i  for  .il- 


leviaiing  energy  shortages  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  act,  to  be  developed  by  the 
Administrator  and  submitted  to  Congres.^ 
and  the  President.  This  was  adapted  from  a 
Eenata  provision  (section  125) . 

Section  23 — A  report  on  the  efTect  of 
energy  shortages  and  current  prices  on  the 
petrochemical  industrj'.  This  was  adapted 
irom  a  Senate  provision    (section   VM) . 

Section  2-1 — A  report  on  opportunities  for 
expediting  the  construction  or  enlargement 
{if  hydroelectric  (.enerating  lacilities,  to  be 
prepared  by  tlie  Adminittr.<=.tor  in  conjur;r- 
iion  with  the  Secretaries  of  tl;e  Interior  and 
Army.  Tiiis  w;is  adapted  from  a  Senate  pro- 
vi'^ion  (seotion  129). 

t'eittoyi  26 — Conipilation  and  report  of  in- 
lormation  on  coal  and  petroleum  product 
er.-poris.  'Ilus  v.  as  adapted  from  a  Senate 
proviiioa  (icct.ou  130i,  with  an  amendment 
Kivuis  primary  responsibility  for  obtaiiiing 
ciie  i.i.ormaiion  to  the  Adml:ii.f ^rator  ratlier 
liian  the  Department  of  Ccrrj-nerce.  it  is 
e-;ie;ted  that  the  Department  and  other 
rVcleral  agencies  wi'.l  cooperate  fu;iv  with 
the  AdmliiLurator  and  provide  the  assistance 
ho  need.s  in  compiling  data  and  reportir.g  on 
coal  and  petroleum  product  exports.  To  en- 
able other  ai;encies  to  coope.'-ate  w;tl;  the 
AUmiiiLstraior.  siibsectior.  (ci  c:;cjr.pts  ti.eia 
;;-,jin  la'As  Uniiting  the  traustcr  c.l  iiilora-ia- 
iirjit  to  other  ageneies.  To  qua'.iry  tii.ce"  this 
(  xcmption,  however,  the  in:  .^rm;;i  ■on  mr.st  be 
dirootiy  relevant  to  the  purpotcc  of  this 
seoTion. 

Section  2€ — A  report  on  th?  extent  of  for- 
eign owi-ier-Jlitp  or  control  of  domestic  energy 
soirees  and  supplies.  The  Administrator  is 
further  charced  with  continuing  re.sponsi- 
)jr;uy  for  monitoring  su^it  lortiiin  o'Aiiershlp. 
This  was  adapted  from  a  Stnate  provision 
(.■-totion  116(e) ). 

Clialigcs  were  made  in  cannoc. ion  with  a 
num'ot'r  of  the  above  items  to  ailov.-  more 
time  for  prcjiaring  tlie  reports  and  to  reduce 
tiieir  li'equency. 

The  other  reporting  reqiiirenienLS  con- 
taii.ed  in  tlie  Senate  aniOiidinenL  were  de- 
leted b;-  t!:e  conferees. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

other  mlEccllai-eous  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
were  reconciled  as  follows: 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  Hou.se 
bill,  permitted  the  President  to  transfer  ad- 
ditional agency  functions  to  the  Adminis- 
trator if  Congress  specifically  approved  the 
transfer  after  considering  it  on  an  expedited 
basis  (section  105(c)).  The  conference  sub- 
.Mitute  omits  the  Senate  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  omits,  as  un;iec- 
e.^sary,  a  House  bill  provision  (section  9ia)  ) 
stating  that  offices  la  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  h.s'il 
lap.'^e  when  all  their  functions  are  transfe:rej 
i^>  the  Administration. 

S'Tffon  9— Tlte  cu:ifereii"e  sr.bstit'itc  toV 
loAs  the  Senate  language  (section  109)  gor- 
erauig  incidental  traiislers  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
e:T'ect  is  to  dire«,  as  v.ell  as  auUiorl7,e,  the 
Director  of  0>Hi  to  mri;:e  .sv.ch  hicldcnlal 
f-insfeis  of  per.-^nnel,  property  and  funds, 
etc..  as  are  necessary.  The  wording  In  .s?rtion 
10  of  the  Hou.se  bill  applying  this  section  to 
the  revers.un  of  functions  upon  the  e.-cplia- 
tioii  of  the  act  was  retained. 

Scct.un  J.,  uJ  )-(■'/)— Ihe  conference  i..:b- 
stitute  adopts  \%ith  minor  changes  the  fci.r.- 
fite  version  govcrnir.g  interim  ;tppolntn.e;.ls. 
As  a  res'ilt.  the  Adn)tnl?tr:'tor's  ti-e  of  funds 
of  other  apenries  to  pay  agency  offirla's  is 
limited  ta  thase  funds  applicable  to  func- 
tions tran.sfeiTed  to  the  Administration  (Sen- 
ile aineudmeiil,  section  111(a);  House  bill, 
stLizn  ]2(ai).  Secticn  11(b)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  also  Incorp.jrates  a  provision 
In  the  Senate  amendment  (section  111(b)) 
that  temporary  traiiiitiouul  appomtments  by 
tl.e  Presu,f'i;t  of  ofT.ocro  ;wiu;ring  Senate  con- 
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firmatlon  be  effective  for  only  30  days,  iinlesf: 
during  that  time  the  names  of  such  otBcers 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
The  30-day  limitation  was  changed  from  the 
tiO  days  originally  provided  In  the  Senat* 
ainendment  to  accord  with  existing  law  gov- 
erning Presidential  appointments. 

.Section  f2^c)-(d) — The  conference  jiub- 
F'rute  Incorporates  Senat*  language  ( section 
111  (c) -id)  I  protecting  the  employraent 
ri^ht^  of  employees  upon  transfer  to  the 
Administration. 

Sfi  tion  28 — The  conference  substitute  gov- 
erning the  reversion  of  functions  for  p)erson- 
nel  upon  the  termination  of  the  act  make.s 
clear  that  the  section  applies  to  functions  for 
per.sonnel  transferred  from  anv  executive  de- 
partment, agency,  or  office.  It  retalris  the 
House  provision  (section  20)  protecting 
an  employee's  rights  on  reversion  of  fvmc- 
tlons  to  other  parts  of  the  executive  branch. 
In  addition  to  being  assured  a  job  of  com- 
parable grade  and  salary,  the  employee  also 
will  be  given  credit,  upon  transfer  back  to  his 
former  agency,  of  any  seniority  rights  ac- 
cumulated while  working  for  the  Administra- 
tion. The  employee  protection  rights  provided 
by  sections  11  and  28  do  not  apply  to  per- 
sons who  are  separated  or  reduced  in  grade 
for  cause. 

ELIMINATION  OP  TITI.E  II  OF  SENATE  AMEND!- 
MKNT 

The  Senate  amendment  (title  II)  created  a 
three-member  Council  on  Energy  Policy  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congre  «,  coordltiate 
Federal  Govrenment  energy  activities,  collect 
and  analyze  energy  data,  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive energy  plan,  and  perform  other  func- 
tions. 

The  House  bill  had  no  provisions  for  a 
council. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  council.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
establishment  of  the  Council  on  Energy  FV)1- 
icy  as  a  permanent  agency  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  consideration  In  connection 
with  permanent  legislation  than  legislation 
establishing  a  temporary  agency  to  deal  with 
the  current  energy  shortages. 

The  elimination  of  title  11  does  not  pa-e- 
clude  th«  establishment  by  the  President, 
within  existing  authority,  of  any  council  or 
other  organization  to  coordinate  Federal 
energj'  policies. 

Abraham    Ribicoft,  ^ 

Sam  J.  Ehvin.  Jr.,  £ 

Henry    M.    Jackson,  | 

Edmund   S.    Muskie,  ^ 

Lee    BIetcalf.  j 

v  Chaklks   H.    Percy.  J 

Jacob    K     Javits,  i 

Edward   J.    Gurney.  t 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenatS. 
Curr   HoLirrcLD. 
Benjamin  S    Ro.<;enthal.        ' 
Fernand  J.   St  Germain,       1 
Don    Puqua.  * 

Prank    Horton.  i 

John   N.    Erlenbohn,  s 

John    W     Wtdleh.  i 

Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Housi. 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
conference  report,  together  with  the 
statement  of  managers,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nted  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  January 
5.   1971.    (Bept.  No.  93-786). 

By  Mr.  TUNNET,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1018  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Olympic  Games  to  review  the 
question  of  US.  participation  In  the  Olympic 
games  and  to  evaluate  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations concerning  such  participation 
(Kept.  No.  93-787).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
porting herewith  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  report  on  S.  1018  the 
National  Olympic  Commis.sion  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  that  thi* 
legislation  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foi-eiirn  Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Ttie  follo-,ving  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  3364.  A  bill  relating  to  acquiring  of  cer- 
tain narcotics  by  force,  violence,  or  intimi- 
dation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3365,  A  bill  to  amend  section  6161(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
t  ■  extension  of  time  for  paying  tax)  to  re- 
quire repayment  of  deficiencies  by  install- 
ments in  cases  of  undue  hardship.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON; 

S.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  Indemnity  compensation,  and 
pension  payments.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  3367.  A  bin  to  revise  the  period  used  for 
determining  changes  in  the  index  of  prices 
pa^  by  farmers  and  in  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
justments In  the  target  price  of  the  1976 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reiwrts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8217.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6161 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
( relating  to  extension  of  time  for  paying 
tax)  to  require  repayment  of  deficiencies 
by  installments  in  cases  of  imdue  hard- 
ship. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  allow  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  pay  tax  deficiencies  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  Install- 
ment payments  in  cases  in  which  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  such  deficiencies 
would  pose  an  undue  hardship  to  them. 
I  believe  that  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  alleviate 
much  of  the  difficulties  which  presently 
face  medium-  and  lower-income  Ameri- 
cans who.  whether  through  oversight  or 
inadvertence,  are  determined  to  owe 
sums  to  the  Service. 


Through  the  nearly  6  years  in  which  I 
have  been  a  Mpinber  of  the  Senate,  my 
office  has  recei\ed  numerous  complaints 
from  American  tf^payers  regarding  the 
treatment  which  they  have  received  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  its  em- 
ployees. Many  of  my  colleagues  must 
have  received  similar  reports  from  their 
constituents.  Although  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  employees  working  for 
the  Service  are  weU-meaning  pubhc  ser- 
vants, too  often  the  American  taxpayer 
comes  away  from  his  encounters  with  the 
Service  with  complaints  of  discourteous 
treatment  and  Inflexible  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  Service  employees.  Although  the 
Federal  Government  requires  that  a  dili- 
gent effort  be  maintained  to  insure  the 
prompt  payment  of  tax  obligations  by 
citizens.  I  believe  that  this  effort  can  be 
conducted  in  an  open,  courteous,  and  fair 
manner  by  our  public  employees.  For 
these  reasons.  I  have  supported  various 
legislative  proposals  to  help  establish 
certain  safeguards  to  protect  the  rights 
of  taxpaying  Amerijrans.  The  legislation 
I  am  sponsoring  today  would  constitute 
one  additional  step  toward  achieving  this 
goal. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  problems 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  recent  at- 
tention concerns  the  very  real  hardships 
which  are  posed  to  many  medium-  and 
lower-income  taxpayers  by  being  forced 
to  pay  immediately  tax  deficiencies 
which  they  are  held  to  owe  to  the  Serv- 
ice. I  have  been  informed  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  today,  even 
though  it  has  no  statutory  authority  to 
do  so.  will  make  Installment  payment 
arrangements  with  taxpayers  for  the 
liquidation  of  their  tax  deficiencies.  I 
am  also  advised,  however,  such  arrange- 
ments are  made  only  when  the  respective 
district  director  of  the  Service  deter- 
mines that  immediate  payment  of  the 
delinquency  would  pose  an  undue  hard- 
ship to  the  respective  taxpayer.  In  short, 
it  is  entirely  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
various  district  directors  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  arrange  for  such  a  plan.  As  a 
result,  the  standards  and  criteria  which 
are  observed  are  not  uniform  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  but  in  large  part  are  per- 
sonal to  the  Director  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  gap 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code's  statutor>- 
authority  should  no  longer  remain  un- 
filled. The  American  economy  today  op- 
erates on  and  Indeed  requires  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  and  the  free  transfer  of 
debt  obligations.  Americans  today  pur- 
chase all  kinds  of  retail  consumer  goods, 
automobiles,  and  homes  through  install- 
ment payments.  Likewise,  American  in- 
dustry and  business  finances  many  of  its 
investments  and  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, raw  materials,  and  services 
through  Installment  payments.  Indeed, 
chapter  XIH  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act  allows  debtors  to  arrange  coiu-t-ap- 
p  roved  extension  plans  to  liquidate  their 
obligations  over  time.  When,  then, 
should  the  middle-  or  lower-income 
American  taxpayer  who  through  a  mis- 
take or  inadvertence  Incurs  a  Federal 
income  tax  deficiency  be  forced  to  make 
Immediate  and  total  payment  of  such  an 
obligation— regardless  of  the  particular 
hardships     and     adverse     consequences 
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which  may  be  forced  upon  him  or  his 
family?  I  am  well  aware  that  the  smooth 
functioning  of  our  Federal  Government 
requires  that  citizens  pay  their  tax  obli- 
gations on  time,  but  there  should  be 
provisions  for  flexibility  in  cases  of  im- 
due hardship. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
provide  for  Installment  payment  plans 
only  for  Individual  taxpayers  and  not 
for  corporations  or  other  legal  entities. 
Moreover,  to  insure  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  abused.  I  have  included  a 
provision  declaring  that  such  installment 
payments  may  not  be  employed  in  cases 
in  which  an  individual  taxpayer  is  deter- 
mined to  have  deficient  tax  obligations 
due  to  gross  negligence,  intentional  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  fraud  with 
intent  to  evade  Ms  lawful  tax.  I  believe 
that  these  provisions  will  confine  the 
operation  of  installment  payment  plans 
to  taxpayers  who  have  incurred  deficien- 
cies through  bona  fide  mistakes. 

Finally,  in  order  for  a  deficient  tax- 
payer to  qualify  for  the  operation  of  such 
a  plan,  I  have  included  a  provision  that 
requires  the  kixpayer  to  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of^fficials  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that,  first,  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  assets  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  assets  he  requiies  to  subsist 
and  conduct  his  business,  if  any,  which 
he  can  convert  into  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  entire  amount  of  the  deficiency; 
second,  he  cannot  borrow  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  deficiency;  and 
third,  he  provides  IRS  ofiBcials  with  a 
complete  statement  of  his  financial  worth 
on  appropriate  forms. 

Tliese  provisions  will  insure  that  a 
taxpayer  with  modest  income  will  not  be 
forced  to  sell  his  business,  borrow  money 
at  unreasonable  or  usurious  rates,  or 
have  his  standard  of  living  fall  below  a 
subsistence  level  in  order  to  liquidate  a 
tax  deficiency.  Moreover,  if  an  install- 
ment plan  Is  arranged.  I  have  included  a 
section  limiting  the  amount  that  can  be 
required  to  be  paid  in  any  one  installment 
period.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  adopted 
the  wording  of  section  303  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-321,  15  \JS.CJi.  1613) 
which  restricts  the  amount  of  an  in- 
dividual's weekly  disposable  earnings 
that  is  subject  to  garnishment.  Thus,  a 
taxpayer  who  has  arranged  such  an 
installment  plan  with  the  IRS  and  who  is 
paid  on  a  weekly  basis  will  not  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  his  weekly 
disposable  earnings  for  that  week  or  more 
than  the  amoimt  by  which  his  weekly 
disposable  earnings  exceed  thirty — 30 — 
times  the  Federal  hourly  minimum 
wage,  whichever  Is  less.  For  taxpayers 
who  are  paid  on  other  than  a  weekly 
basis,  the  same  limitations  would  exist, 
but  multiplied  to  correspond  with  the 
length  of  their  respective  payment 
interval. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  sponsoring  this 
legislation  to  add  a  limited  degree  of 
flexibUitr  to  tlie  operation  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws,  so  that  middle-  and 
lower-income  taxpayers  can  better  meet 
their  lawful  tax  Obligations  without  un- 
due hardship  to  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies. In  light  of  the  great  current  interest 


which  is  being  manifested  regarding 
proposals  for  tax  reform,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  favorably 
examine  this  proposal,  so  that  the  days 
aliead  will  see  positive  action  for  its 
implementation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  mcluded  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follow:?: 

S.  3365 

.•\  b;:i  to  amend  section  6161(b)   of  the  In- 
iPiiial  Revenue  Code  of  1964   (relating  to 
€■>: tension  of  time  for  paying  tax)    to  re- 
quire repayment  of  deficiencies  by  install- 
n.enis  in  cases  of  undue  bardsbip 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernblcd.  That  section 
6161(b)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954  (relating  to  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
i:ig  t.Tx)  is  aniended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ibi  Amount  Determined  as  Deficiency. — 
"(1)  Conditions  for  periodic  payments. — 
In  the  case  of  a  t.ix  Imposed  by  chapter  1. 
12,  or  42  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
e.xtend.  In  the  manner  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  time  for  payment  of  the  amount 
determined  as  a  deficiency  If — 

"(A)  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that — 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  sufTioiei.t 
nssets  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  assets  he 
requires  to  subsist  and  to  conduct  his  bu?!- 
nebs,  if  any.  which  he  can  convert  liito  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire 
amoiint  of  the  deficiency:  and 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  cannot  borrow  ::t  n 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest  an  amount  of 
money  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  amouiii 
of  the  deficiency;  and 

"(B)  the  ta,\payer  provides  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  with  a  complete  statement 
of  his  financial  worth  In  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"  ( 2 )  Manner  of  payment. — 
"(A)  If  an  extension  of  time  for  payment 
Is  required  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  reqtilre  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in 
periodic  payments  at  such  eqnal  intervals 
ol  time  BS  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  de- 
termines are  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  t.axp8yer  who.<;e 
periodic  payment  interval  1»  one  week,  no 
payment  may  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  25  per  cent  of  the  taxpayer's  dispos- 
able earnings  for  that  week,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
dlsjKxsable  earnings  during  that  week  exceeds 
30  times  the  hourly  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed under  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  a  multiple 
of  the  hourly  minimum  wage  equivalent  In 
effect  to  that  set  forth  In  claiise  (U) . 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (b). 
the  term  'disposable  earnings'  means  that 
part  of  the  compensation  paid  or  accrued 
for  personal  services  (whether  denominated 
w^ges,  salary,  commission,  bonus,  or  other- 
wise Including  periodic  payments  pursuant 
to  a  pension  or  other  retirement  program) 
to  any  taxpayer  minus  any  amounts  required 
by  law  to  be  withheld. 

"(3)  Denial  of  extension. — No  extension 
of  time  for  payment  shall  be  granted  If  the 
deficiency  Is  due  to  gross  negligence,  to  in- 
tentional disregard  of  rules  and  regulations, 
or  to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax.". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  date. — ^The  amextdment 
made  by  this  Act  applies  to  dlflclencies  for 
taxable  :-ears  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974. 


By  MR.  BELLMON: 

S.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  compensation,  de- 
pendency, and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  pension  payments.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  providing  for  sys- 
tematic cost-of-living  increases  in  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  well  documented  by  the  present 
status  of  our  economy.  During  the  past 
few  years,  tlie  citizens  of  this  countrj*. 
especially  those  on  fixed  incomes,  ha^■e 
suffered  from  unprecedented  infiation. 
Increases  in  tlie  cost  of  living  have  be- 
come a  normal  expectation.  The  Govern- 
ment should  act  effectively  to  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living.  If  this  is  done,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  not  apply.  Hov.- 
ever.  if  the  cost  of  li\'ing  does  con  tin  ur 
to  rise,  tliis  bill  will  provide  a  means  of 
protection  to  veterans,  the  one  group 
which  mo?t  needs  and  merits  such  at- 
tention. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  cost  of  living 
has'  increased  nearly  30  percent.  This  i.s 
the  fastest  rate  of  increase  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Tlie  average  family  iii 
America  has  seen  the  price  of  food  go  up 
22  percent  in  the  last  year.  In  1973  alur.e. 
consumer  prices  jumped  8.8  percent,  ar.d 
prices  in  the  first  months  of  1974  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Through  various  means. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
attempted  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  rap- 
idly rising  jjiices.  yet  Americans  con- 
tinue to  see  their  dollar  buy  less  and  l^^s. 

Every  American  has  felt  the  squeeze  ot 
higher  prices.  However,  the  veterans  and 
those  dependent  on  veterans'  benefits  f  or 
economic  survival  have  been  especially 
hard  hit.  Many  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies rely  heavily  on  these  benefits  as  theu- 
major  source  of  income.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  fixed  income  nature  of  tliese 
benefits,  as  prices  rise  their  dollar  is 
vrorth  less,  and  hence  the  veterans' 
"benefit"  is  swallowed  by  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  alreaiiy 
rocognized  a  proposal  analogous  to  the 
one  I  present  here  today.  I  refer  to  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  which 
was  written  into  the  social  security  law 
last  year,  providing  much  needed  relief 
for  millicHis  of  fixed  income  Americans. 
Although  this  legislation  was  vital  to  the 
economic  needs  of  many,  certain  inequi- 
ties liave  resulted  which  have  adversely 
affected  tlie  veteran.  In  attaching  a  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clause  to  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Congress  intended  to  o.T- 
iset  the  dollar  lost  in  purchasing  power 
re.'^uliing  from  inflation.  However,  the 
subsequent  loss  in  veterans'  benefits  in- 
advertently neutralized  the  intended  ob- 
jective. Figures  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  indicate  that  1.2  mil- 
lion pensioners  have  had  their  veterans' 
benefits  reduced  as  a  result  of  social 
security  increases.  Approximately  20,000 
pensioners  have  been  dropped  from  the 
rolls  because  of  social  security  increases, 
and  15,000  have  experienced  income 
losses  ranging  from  $38  to  $168  annually, 
with  the  average  loss  aroimd  $10S  an- 
nually. Certainly  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend an  overall  reduction  of  veterans 
benefits,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  exactly 
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V.  iiat  happened.  In  effect,  Congress  failed 
to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
\  <  loi  ans"  dollar  and  those  reliant  on  vet- 
_^f 'ans  benefits,  wliile  at  the  same  time 
't:r;inting  nonveterans  the  full  measure  of 
CM -of-Iiving  increases.  What  we  have 
!-  \(  n  with  one  hand  we  have  taken  away 
•■.Uh  the  other.  This  is  simply  not  fair. 
Corrective  action  by  Congress  Ls  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  Government  is 
committed  toward  the  goal  of  insuring 
tile  veteran  certain  benefits  for  service 
to  our  country.  This  commitment  Is  ir- 
reveisible.  Hence,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  veteran, 
let  us  remove  the  present  inequities  that 
have  resulted  from  our  own  Inability  to 
stabilize  our  unpredictable  economy  and 
give  the  veterans  a  fair  chance  to  fight 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  propose  today 
is  a  workable  approach  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  purchasing  power  of  the  vet- 
erans' dollars.  I  propo.se  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  be  attached  to  veterans'  tene- 
fits  to  included  cases  of  compensation 
to  veterans  for  wartime  and  peacetime 
service  connected  disabilities,  wartime 
and  peacetime  service  connected  death 
compensation,  dependency  compensa- 
tion, and  indemnity  compensation  paid 
to  surviving  spouses,  children,  and  de- 
pendent parents,  pensions  paid  for  non- 
service  connected  disabilities,  and  serv- 
ice in  specific  wars  and  pensions  of 
widows  of  wartime  veterans.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  calendar  quarter,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  auto- 
matically increase  veterans'  benefits  if 
the  consumer  price  index  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  has  increased  by  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent — 3  percent  annually. 
Payments  would  be  increased  by  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index  figured  to  the  nearest  0.1 
percent.  Thus,  as  the  cost  of  living  is 
pushed  up  by  inflation,  benefits  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  more 
fully  and  fairly  compensate  the  veterans 
for  the  years  of  sacrifice  and  service 
they  have  given  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Its  veterans. 
This  legislation  Is  vital  to  the  lasting 
economic  well  being  of  America's  vet- 
erans. It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  in  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  f 

S.  3366 
Pe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  1  of  title  38,  United  States  Ctode. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"5  113.  Cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits 

■(a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  deternnlne  the  extent  by  which 
the  price  Index  in  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  higher  than  the  price  Index  In 
the  applicable  base  period  (as  those  terms 
are   defined   in  subsection    (e)).   If   he  de- 


termines that  the  price  Index  had  risen  by  a 
percentage  (of  Its  level  In  the  base  period) 
equal  to  3  per  centuin  or  more,  the  amount 
of  each  benefit  otherwise  payable  under  this 
title  or  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  .shall  be 
increased  by  the  sarhe  percentage  (adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum), 
effective  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  the  quarter  in  which  the  deterinliiatioii 
Is  made. 

"(b)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  Individual  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  a  benefit  in  or 
after  the  month  in  which  an  Increase  be- 
comes effective  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with 
respect  to  him  on  the  basis  of  such  entitle- 
ment shall  be  determined  by  applying  sxich 
Increase  (or.  If  more  than  one  Increase  has 
become  etTectlve  under  subsection  (a),  by 
applying  all  such  increases  successively)  to 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  which  would  be 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  without  regard 
to  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  title  or  the  first  sentence 
of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959  during  the  period  In  which  such  In- 
crease Is  effective  regardless  of  the  provisions 
under  which  such  benefits  are  payable  or 
the  manner  In  which  the  amounts  payable 
are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with 
re.spect  to  any  particular  Individual  only 
after  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  title 
or  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  which  relate 
to  eligibility  for  the  amount  of  such  benefit, 
and  all  prior  Increases  made  In  such  benefit 
under  this  section,  have  been  applied. 

"(d)   If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  any 
benefit  under  sub.sectlon  (a)   Is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  »0.10  It  shall  be  raised  to  the  next 
higher   multiple   of   $0.10  In  the  case  of   a 
multiple  of  «0.05  or  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  »0.10  In   any  other  case. 
"(e)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)    the    term    'price    index'    means    the 
Consumer    Price    Index     (all    items.    United 
States  city  average)    published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  aver- 
age level   of  the  price  index  for  the  three 
months    In    any    calendar    quarter    shall    be 
deemed   to  be  the  level  of  the  price  Index 
In  such  quarter;  and 
"(2)    the  term    base  period'  means — 
"(A)    the   calendar   quarter    commencing 
January  1.  1974,  with  respect  to  the  first  In- 
crease under  subsection   (a),  and 

"(B)  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
preceding  the  quarter  tn  which  the  determi- 
nation constituting  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  increase  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  respect  to  any  Increase  under 
subsection  (a)  after  the  first  such  Increase. 
"(3)  the  term  'benefit'  means  compensa- 
tion, dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, or  pension  payable  under  chapter  11, 
13.  or  15  of  this  title  or  pension  payable 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans"  Pension  Act  of  1959." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"113.  Cost-of-living  Increases  In  benefits." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  increases  In  benefits  under  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  or  the  first  sentence 
of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959  for  months  In  and  after  the  second 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  basis  of 
determinations  made  (under  section  113  of 
such  title,  as  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this   Act)    In    and   after   the   first   calendar 


tiuarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 

ai-tm<?nt  of  ihis  Act. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3367.  A  bill  to  revise  the  period  used 
for  determining  changes  in  the  index  of 
pi'K'fs  paid  by  farmers  and  in  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  adjustments  in  the  larpet 
price  of  the  1976  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  i  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

During  the  Senate-House  conference 
on  that  legislation  there  was  consider- 
able give  and  take  between  the  conferees 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  provisions  which 
we  felt  would  be  agreeable  to  all  parties 
concerned,  including  the  President. 

One  of  the  compromises  was  to  restrict 
the  cost  of  production  adjustment 
formula  with  regard  to  the  target  prices 
to  the  final  2  years  of  the  program — 
1976  and  1977.  However,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  in  the  bill  finally 
adopted,  the  change  in  the  target  prices 
in  1976  will  be  determined  only  on  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  production  index  in 
1975. 

In  the  7  months  since  adoption  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  the  cost  of  production  index  has  in- 
creased 46  points.  There  have  been  very 
dramatic  increases  In  most  farm  pro- 
duction inputs.  For  example,  the  price  of 
fertilizer  has  tripled  and  even  quadrupled 
in  some  areas,  fuel  costs  have  doubled 
and  tripled,  and  the  price  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  production  items  have 
greatly  Increased.  Under  present  law 
these  cost  of  production  increases  would 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  1976  and  1977  target  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  Government  has 
asked  American  farmers  to  produce  at 
maximum  capacity  to  meet  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  a  growing  world  popula- 
tion. At  the  same  time  Government  poli- 
cies have  contributed  In  part  to  the  short- 
ages of  fertilizer  and  other  products 
which  has  resulted  in  production  cost  in- 
creases. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  amend 
current  law  to  provide  that  any  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production  between  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act  August  10. 
1973,  through  calendar  year  1975  shall  be 
considered  in  determining  the  1976  and 
1977  target  prices. 

Mr.  President,  simple  justice  demands 
that  this  action  be  taken  promptly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3367 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 
(a)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  changing 
In  the  first  sentence  the  words  "during  the 
calendar  year  1975"  to  read  "during  the 
period  August  10,  1973  through  December  31, 
1975"  and  by  deleting  the  proviso  clause  in 
such  sentence  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:   "Provided,  That  any 
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Increase  that  would  otherwise  be  made  in 
tlie  established  price  to  reflect  a  change  in 
tlie  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  shall  be 
;\djusted  to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
national  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  calendar  years  1973  through  1975  over 
the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
fur  the  calendar  years  1970  through  1972  In 
the  case  of  the  1976  crop  and  (ii)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  1976  over 
the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  whee.t 
for  the  calendar  years  1973  through  1975  In 
the  case  of  the  1977  crop."; 

(b)  Section  105(b)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  in  the  second  sentence  the  words 
"during  the  calendar  year  1975"  to  read 
"during  the  period  August  10.  1973  through 
December  31.  1975"  and  by  deleting  the 
proviso  c]jiuse  In  such  sentence  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  any  increase  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  In  the  established  price  to 
reflect  a  change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (1)  the  national  average  yield  per 
acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  calendar  years 

1973  through  1975  over  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  calendar 
years  1970  through  1972  in  the  case  of  the 

1976  crop  and  (11)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  calendar  years 

1974  through  1976  over  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  calendar 
years  1973  through  1975  in  tlie  case  of  the 

1977  crop.";  and 

(c)  Section  103(e)(2)  of  the  Agricultiu-al 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  In  the  first  sentence  the  words 
"during  the  calendar  year  1975"  to  read 
"during  the  period  August  10,  1973  through 
December  31,  1975"  and  by  deleting  the 
proviso  clause  In  such  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Pro- 
vided, That  any  Increase  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  In  the  established  price  to 
reflect  a  change  in  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  In  (1)  the  national  average  yield  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  calendar  years  1973 
through  1975  over  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  calendar  years  1970 
through  1972  In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop 
and  (U)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  calendar  years  1974  through 
1976  over  the  national  average  yield  per  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  calendar  years  1973  through 

1975  In  the  case  of  the  1977  crop." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
s.  200 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInxyre,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  200,  to  require 
that  new  forms  and  reports,  and  revi- 
sions of  existing  forms,  resulting  from 
legislation  be  contained  in  reports  of 
committees  reporting  the  legislation. 

8.   411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  411.  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Postal  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.   •«• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  649.  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  certain  funds  to  promote 
scholaily,  cultural,  and  artistic  activities 


between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1742 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1742,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  steel  jaw  traps. 

S.    1812 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1812,  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  Federal  re- 
porting services. 

S.    Z1C3 

At  the  request  of  Mi*.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2165,  to  require  that  any 
single  company  be  limited  to  operation 
in  only  one  phase  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry— production,  refining,  transpor- 
tation by  pipeline,  or  marketing. 

S.    2445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Aiizona  (Mr.  Fannin^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2445.  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  consolidate  tlie  reporting  of  wages  by 
employers  for  income  tax  witliholding 
and  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
sui-ance  purposes,  and  for  other  pui- 
poses. 

S.    2757 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2757,  to  prevent 
windfall  profits  by  automobile  insurance 
companies  during  any  period  when  the 
casualty  rates  of  such  companies  are 
reduced  as  a  result  of  ofBcial  action  in 
connection  with  the  energy  crisis. 

S.  2BS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854.  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolic,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  na- 
tional attack  on  arthritis. 

S.  2899 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2899.  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  pre- 
vent malor  oil  companies  from  con- 
trolling alternative  sources  of  energy, 
such  as  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  urani- 
tun,  geothermal  steam,  and  solar  energy. 

S.  2969 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2969,  to  require  a 
reduction  In  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
premiums  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunniy)  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  2983,  the  Urban  Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

S.    3063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  tho 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  cJ 
S.  3063  to  repeal  the  depletion  aUowanc  ' 
on  mineral  production  on  lands  owneu 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  tlio 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  c. 
S.  3090  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  deny  a  deduction  for  th,> 
depletion  of  any  mine,  well,  or  timbe;- 
located  on  or  within  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States. 

s.  SOS- 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  be  added  as  r. 
cosponsor  to  S.  3097  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  This  bill 
will  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Ser\-ice 
Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
demonstration  project  providing  certain 
rail  transportation  for  highway  recrea- 
tional vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iecdon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  3266,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Electronic  P^ind 
Transfers. 

S.   3188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3188,  to 
establish  the  Sewall-Belmont  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

S.    3215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3215,  to 
authorize  the  Secretair  of  Commerce  to 
enhance  and  validate  certain  export  ex- 
pansion activities. 

S.   3259 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
^the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  3259,  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  authorize 
certain  use  of  rail  passenger  equipment 
by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration. 

S.    3267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Missoiu'i  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3267,  the 
Standby  Energ5'  Emergency  Authorities 
Act. 

S.    3277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  3277,  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  ACt,  to  encourage  full 
recovei-y  of  energy  and  resources  from 
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solid  waste,  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     S333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaslia  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3335,  the  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Fund  bill. 

E.    333« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondaie.  the 
Senator  from  Coiuiecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr)  w&s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3334,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  improve  service  In 
the  transportation  of  household  goods 
by  motor  common  carriers. 

S.    33o^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskif.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Keknedy>,  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN>,  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  Wyoming  <Mr. 
McGee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  3352,  to  provide  for  continued  moni- 
toring of  the  economy,  and  for  other 
purpoces. 

S.    3352 

At  his  own  request  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3352,  to  provide  for 
continued  monitoring  of  the  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    3357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3357,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees their  rights  to  participate,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
tor fixMn  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Erttn),  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scorn  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
188,  to  authorize  the  President  to  declare 
by  proclamation  Aleksandr  I.  Soi- 
zhenitsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

BCMATK    JOINT    RF80LT7T10N  '  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202,  designating  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  (Opera- 
tions as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Sr.NATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gold  water,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Bible;  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
BaooKE;  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  McIntyre;  and  the  Senator 
frcan  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mondale;  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  79,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 


lebratlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  310— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
THE  REPORT  ENTITLED  "DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN  AGING:  1973  AND 
JANUARY-MARCH    1974" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnistratiok^^) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for*- Mr.  Church)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  310 

Rfxolved,  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Apng  J, 200 
additional  copies  of  Its  report  to  the  Senate 
entitled  •Developments  in  .^gln?:  h»7:3  and 
January- March   1974." 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff >, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mr.  John- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  302,  on  the  river 
blindness  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
Sahelii^n  countries  of  Africa. 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  NO-FAULT 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMTNOMrNT  NO.  1137,  AS  MODmED 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April  2, 
I  filed  an  amendment  to  S.  354,  the 
Federal  no-fault  irLsuiance  bill  which  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of 
that  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  filed.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  purpose  In  proposing 
tliis  amendment  is  to  bring  the  first  party 
benefits  and  tort  restriction  provisions 
of  S.  354  into  line  with  the  several  State 
programs  which  represent  sound  no-fault 
insurance  reform  and  which  are  cited 
as  'genuine  no-fault  laws"  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  8.  354— see  the  report  of  the 
Senate  (Commerce  Committee  on  S.  354, 
report  No.  93-382,  page  17. 

The  amendment  replaces  the  provi- 
.sion  in  S.  354  which  prohibits  the  States 
from  limiting  the  amount  of  first  party 
medical  expen.se  benefits  with  a  per- 
formance standard  requiring  that  the 
States  provide  such  benefits  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  total  medical  ex- 
penses of  98  percent  of  the  injured  vic- 
tims eligible  to  recover  such  benefits  un- 
der the  State  program.  Based  upon  data 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  its  report  to  Congress  on 
automobile  Insuiance  and  compensation 
tills  standard  should  identify  nationwide 
a  level  of  benefits  averaging  around 
3,000.  In  the  event  actuarial  information 
is  not  available,  sufficient  to  make  an 
accurate  determination  based  upon  the 
foregoing    iwrformance    standard,    the 


State  must  provide  benefits  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000  multiplied  by  an  index 
reflect  injT  the  average  daily  hospital 
costs  within  that  State  in  comparison 
to  the  national  average.  This  alternative 
standard  would  apply  under  tlie  terms 
of  the  amendment  only  imtll  such  time  as 
data  whicli  enables  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  percentage  standard  be- 
comes available. 

The  definition  of  "medical  expense"  in 
tlie  amendment  is  drawn  from  the  def- 
inition of  "allowable  expense"  which 
appears  in  the  bill  but  with  a  clarification 
to  assure  that  hospitalization  expen.ses 
are  covered.  Since  the  amendment  sup- 
plants the  term  "allowable  expense" 
which  also  includes  funeral  expenses  in 
title  n  of  S.  354,  an  additional  subsec- 
tion is  added  providing  funeral  expenses 
in  at  least  th^"  amount  of  $1,000,  whicli 
is  the  present  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  performance  standard  approach 
of  th»  amendment  will  serve  to  keep  the 
benefits  provisions  of  complying  pro- 
grams abreast  of  medical  cost  Inflation 
but  v.ithout  adding  impetus  to  already 
rapidly  inflating  medical  costs.  Under 
the  bill  the  Secretary  is  required  every 
3  years  to  review  State  programs  to  de- 
termine that  they  are  still  In  compliance 
with  the  standard.  This  review  process 
v.ill  also  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  keep 
the  benefits  levels  in  State  programs  up 
with  changes  in  medical  service  experi- 
ence, for  example  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  medic^  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  which  the  bill  encour- 
ages. 

The  amendment  replaces  the  work  loss 
benefits  standards  of  the  bill  and  re- 
places them  with  a  simple  perfoi-mance 
standard  requiring  that  such  benefits  be 
afforded  in  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
average  statewide  wage  for  at  least  1 
year.  Under  the  standard  in  the  amend- 
ment any  periodic  payment  made  under 
the  State  program  must  at  least  equal 
the  average  statewide  wage  for  that  pe- 
riod and  must  equal  in  the  aggregate 
the  statewide  average  wage  for  a  period 
of  1  year. 

The  amendment  does  not  alter  eligi- 
bility for  wage  replacement  benefits  un- 
der the  bill  and  leaves  intact  provisions 
dealing  with  periodic  adjustments  of  in- 
dividual claimant's  wages,  reduction  to 
reflect  income  tax  savings,  and  payments 
to  pereons  not  regularly  employed  at  tlie 
time  of  the  accident  but  who  would  prob- 
ably have  entered  the  work  force  but 
for  iheir  injuiT- 

A  further  modification  made  by  the 
amendment  to  section  207<d)  (2)  of  the 
bill  requires  that  the  States  recalculate 
the  average  statewide  wage  at  least  every 
3  years.  The  bill  presently  requires  revi- 
sion every  5  years,  but  a  shorter  review 
period  will  more  accurately  reflect  fluc- 
tuations in  wages. 

Tlie  amendment  modifies  section  206 
of  S.  354  dealing  with  restrictions  on  tort 
liability  to  bring  the  Federal  mmimujn 
standard  into  close  approximation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  defini- 
tion of  serious  Injury  which  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  serious  Injury  evsdua- 
tlon  In  the  "Automobile  Insurance  and 
Compensation  Study."  The  standard  also 
conforms  to  tort  restriction  provisions 
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adopted   In  Georgia,  New  York,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  basically  requires  that 
tlie  State  abolish  tort  liability  except  for 
death  and  for  injuries  which  meet  a 
broad  definition  of  serious  or  peimanent 
injury.  The  definition  is  stated  in  the 
disjunctive  so  that  the  States  are  free 
to  choose  upon  what  basis  lawsuits  will 
be  restricted,  that  is,  a  State  may  choose 
under  the  provision  to  limit  access  to 
lawsuits  for  negligent  harm  upon  the 
basis  of  any  one  or  more  of  catastrophic 
injury — such  as  disfigurement  or  loss  of 
sight,  et  cetera — disability — either  tem- 
porary or  permanent — the  cost  of  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  or  the  length 
of  required  hospitalization. 

However,  whatever  basis  chosen  the 
limit  must  meet  the  minimum  definition 
specified  in  the  amendment — for  In- 
stance, medical  expense  thresholds 
must  be  in  at  least  the  amount  of  $500 
but  may  be  more,  occupational  disability 
thresholds  must  require  3  weeks  of 
such  disability  but  may  be  longer,  and 
so  on. 

The  most  easily  understood  and  ap- 
plied threshold — and  the  one  in  v,idest 
use — Is  the  medical  expense  limitation. 
Under  the  amendment  this  threshold,  if 
used,  must  provide  for  an  expense  limit 
of  $500.  One  of  the  problems  with  tliis 
type  of  threshold  is  that  medical  costs 
vary  among  the  regions  of  a  State  and 
among  varying  economic  classes.  The 
amendment  addresses  this  problem  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  Senate  bill  No. 
10,  January  8,  1972,  and  cited  in  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Future— NSF-RANN— 
analysis  of  no-fault  insurance,  by  pro- 
viding that  medical  expenses  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  the  tort  restric- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  the  reasonable 
average  costs  in  the  State  of  the  same  or 
similar  services.  Such  a  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  recently  enacted  Georgia 
no-fault  plan. 

Dollar  medical  expense  thresholds 
are  beginning  to  come  imder  criticism  on 
the  basis  that  they  tend  to  inflate  medi- 
cal expenses  and  lead  to  fraudulent 
claims  practices.  The  experience  in  Flor- 
ida, where  chicanery  is  apparently  so 
widespread  that  premiiuns  are  being 
driven  up,  is  very  disturbing.  The  expe- 
rience in  Massachusetts,  which  has  an 
even  lower  dollar  threshold  than  Flor- 
ida, has  been  to  the  contrary  veiT  en- 
couraging. The  Institute  for  the  Future 
in  an  analysis  of  no-fault  mechanisms 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion states: 

In  a  negligence-based  suit,  medical  bills 
of  even  a  modest  amount  strengthen  the  in- 
nocent victim's  pain-and-snfferlng  claim. 
However,  under  the  Massachusetts  no-fault 
plan,  a  suit  is  not  possible  unless  the  vic- 
tim's total  medical  expenses  exceed  $500. 
Hence,  those  victims  who  believe  that  their 
injuries  are  not  serious  and  think  that,  if 
pursued,  the  medical  expenses  would  be 
nominal  are  likely  to  do  nothing  at  all.  They 
face  the  prospect  of  Incurring,  say,  $200  in 
medical  bills,  for  which  they  would  undergo 
considerable  Inconvenience.  All  they  would 
receive  for  this  would  be  reimbursement  for 
the  actual  expenses  they  paid  for  these  medi- 
cal services.  The  leverage  that  these  small 
medical  expenses  had  In  strengthening  their 
pain-and-suffering  claims  is  eliminated  by 
the  threshold  provision."  (Institute  for  the 


Future,    Some   Impacts   of   No-Faiilt    Aiito- 
viohile  Insurance,  Vol.  1,  page  16) . 

The  amendment  does  not  require  the 
use  of  a  medical  expense  threshhold. 
It  permits  the  States  to  employ  such  a 
threshhold  but  only  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  $500.  In  view  of  the  disparity 
m  the  experience  of  States  which  have 
employed  such  thresholds,  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  amendment  would  appear 
to  be  totally  justified  in  this  specific 
regard. 

Other  items  suggested  as  the  basis  for 
the  tort  restriction  include  items  of 
catastrophic  injm-y  such  as  dismember- 
ment— traimiatic  or  surgical  amputation 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident — 
serious  and  permanent  disfigurement — 
presently  included  in  the  bill — the  per- 
manent loss  of  a  bodily  function — a  term 
widely  used  in  States  plans — and  the 
permanent  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight  or 
hearing. 

Additionally,  the  State  may  elect  to 
define  "serious  or  permanent  injuiy" 
upon  the  basis  of  hospitalization  reason- 
ably required  as  a  i-esult  of  an  accident 
for  a  period  of  at  least  2  weeks  or  upon 
the  basis  of  temporary  or  permanent 
disabihty.  The  definition  of  serious  in- 
jmy  in  terms  of  temporary  disability — 
3  weeks  of  disability  preventing  a  victim 
from  working  at  his  normal  occupation, 
or  6  weeks  of  disability  to  engage  in  a 
substantial  part  of  normal  daily  activi- 
ties— is  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  cited  above. 

The  amendment  also  provides'that  an 
injured  victim  whose  economic  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  benefits  provided  under  the 
State  plan  may  bring  an  action  to 
recover  the  amount  of  their  loss  in  excess 
of  those  limits.  This  is  in  consonance 
with  the  present  provisions  of  S.  354, 
except  in  one  significant  regard.  Under 
S.  354  an  injuied  victim  whose  montlily 
wages  exceeds  the  monthly  limitation 
upon  wage  replacement  benefits  in  the 
applicable  State  plan  may  not  seek  to 
recover  that  excess  in  a  legal  action  even 
after  he  has  exhausted  all  wage  replace- 
ment benefits  imder  such  program.  Under 
the  amendment  the  State  plan  could 
provide  that  the  victim  could  seek  to 
recover  any  and  all  economic  loss  for 
which  benefits  are  not  provided. 

This  amendment  addresses  only  those 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  benefits 
levels  for  first-party  coverages  and  re- 
strictions on  actions  based  upon  negli- 
gence. I  consider  these  to  be  the  heart 
of  tliis  Federal  minimum  no-fault  stand- 
ards bill  and  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
problem  as  regards  unwarranted  Federal 
intrusion  into  developmg  State  pro- 
grams. However,  it  is  clear  that  in  many 
additional  regards  this  bill  draws  sub- 
stantial practical  and  constitutional  is- 
sue."? which  need  to  be  resolved  before 
final  action.  While  this  amendment  does 
not  presume  to  address  all  of  these 
serious  questions,  it  does,  I  hope,  reflect 
a  concern  to  make  more  constructive  the 
basic  import  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  amendment — I  do  not  believe 
that  standards  which  would  arrogantly 
supplant  the  efforts  of  the  States  with  an 
untried   program   of  extended  no-fault 


benefits  can  be  fairly  characterized  as 
Federal  minimum  standards  legislation. 
Passage  of  such  standards  would  end 
experimentation  with  various  t\'pes  ol 
no-fault  insurance  and  would  cast  jt: 
concrete  a  program  which,  though  i* 
might  serve  some  jiu-isdictions  well,  couid 
certainly  ill-serve  others. 
Exhibit  1 

AMrNDMENT  No.  1137 

On  page  100,  strike  everj-thlne  bcjinnirT 
Willi  line  10  through  and  including  Uae  l.j 
on  page  101  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ll.e 
foUov.ing  (and  renumber  subsequent  sub- 
sections) : 

"(a)  luust  pro'.icie  medical  expense  bene- 
fits sufficient  to  fully  compensate  at  le.-i  t 
98  per  centum  of  all  eligible  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims  for  ""-uch  expenses;  Pro\ide:i. 
That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  suiti^- 
tlcal  data  is  not  reasonably  available  to  ac- 
curately determine  the  level  of  benefits  rc- 
qtiired  lo  meet  the  foregoing  standard  in  :* 
State,  benefits  for  medical  expense  shall  be 
provided  in  the  amount  of  ^5,000  miili. plied 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  tl.e 
aver<'.ge  daily  liospital  costs  in  that  Si.a'p 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  a>e  - 
age  daily  hospital  cost  nationally; 

(b)  must  provide  benefits  for  work  Io-< 
v.hich  shall  not  be  less  than  the  averaf.''^ 
statewide  wage  and  for  a  period  of  one  yc;.r 
or  longer:  provide  that  no  periodic  paymen 
during  the  first  year  for  which  work  la-.s 
benefits  are  payable  shall  be  less  than  the 
average  statewide  wage  for  such  period. 

(c)  must  provide-benefits  for  exp>enses  di- 
rectly related  to  the  funeral,  burial,  crema- 
tion, or  other  form  of  disposition  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  deceased  victim  of  not  less  tliau 
$1,000.00.". 

On  page  104  in  line  8  delete  the  word  "is" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "iiiu;  t 
be". 

On  page  105  strike  everything  beginniiT.; 
with  the  word  "section"  in  line  3  througii 
the  word  "Act"  in  line  6,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
tliereof  "section  204(a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  or  (C) 
of  this  Act.". 

On  page  105  in  line  8  strike  everythint,' 
beginning  with  the  phrase  "in  excess  o:  " 
through  the  word  "activities"  in  line  18  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  and  re- 
number the  remaining  subsection; 
"if  the  accident  results  in: 

(A)  death,  or 

(B)  serious  or  permanent  injury. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
State  may  define 

"serious  or  permanent  injury"  \:pon  tlie 
basis  of  any  one  or  more  of  tlie  following ; 

(1)  dismemberment,  or  ^ 

(2)  serious  and  permanent  dL'=figurenicnt, 
or 

(3)  the  permanent  loss  of  a  bodily  func- 
tion, or 

(4)  tlie  permanent,  partial  or  tota^^  lo-" 
of  siglit  or  hearing,  or 

(5)  medical  expenses  of  $500  or  more,  or 
(Gi   two  weeks  or  more  of  hospitalization. 

or 

(7i  three  weeks  or  more  of  disabilitv 
which  prevents  a  victim  from  working  at 
his  normal  occupation,  or 

(8)  six  weeks  or  more  of  disability  which 
prevents  a  victim  from  engaging  in  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  normal  daily  activities. 

(9)  permanent  disability  which  at  a  mini- 
mum prevents  a  person  from  engaging  in  a 
significant  portion  of  their  normal  daily 
activities; 

provided  that  an  approved  State  plan  elects 
to  define  "serious  injury  '  upon  the  basis  of 
the  dollar  cost  of  medical  expenses  must 
provide  that  the  valvie  of  any  product,  serv- 
ice or  accommodation  which  is  Included  or 
Includable  as  a  portion  of  medical  exi>ense.s 
for  the  purpose  of  meetine  Fudi  limitation 
sliall    be    equal    to    the    rea-unable    average 
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cast  of  the  same  or  similar  prodtict,  servlcr, 
cr  accommodation  In  that  State  as  deter- 
in:  :\ect  and  specified  by  the  Commissioner." 
Oa  page  60,  after  line  5  Insert  the  foUoWhig: 

"(4)  'Average  statewide  wage'  shall  be  de- 
trrmlned  by  dividing  the  total  annual  ■»agc,; 
of  covered  workers  under  the  State  tmem- 
plovment  Insurance  program  and  the  total 
ftiuu'.al  wages  of  Federal  and  military  persoii- 
H'  1  within  a  State  covered  under  unemploy- 
mriit  coinpensallon  tor  Federal  employee; 
aid  uncmploymenf  compensation  for  vet- 
erans by  the  average  monthly  employment 
for  such  categories  of  employees  during  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  such  data  Is  bvbII- 
able.  The  State  In  the  determination  of  the 
average  statewide  wage  may  supplement  the 
foregoing  with  wage  and  employment  data 
covering  State  and  local  employees  not  cov- 
ered under  the  State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program.". 

On  page  105  after  line  25  insert  the  follow- 
In  i^  and  renumber  the  subsequent  sections: 

Skc.  207.  Medical  Expensf.'s. — As  used  In 
this  title  the  term  "medical  expenses" 

"(a)  means  reasonable  charges  Incurred 
for,  or  the  reasonable  value  of  (where  no 
charges  are  Incurred),  the  rea.sonably  needed 
and  used  products,  services,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  professional  medical  treatment  and 
care,  emergency  health  services,  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  services,  and  medical  and 
vocational   rehabilitation   services; 

(b)  shall  not  Include  that  portion  of  a 
charpe  for  a  room  in  a  lirvspltal,  clinic,  con- 
valescent, or  nursing  home,  or  any  other  In- 
8tlt\itlon  engaged  In  provUlIng  nursing  care 
and  related  services  In  excess  of  a  reasonable 
and  customary  charge  for  .senil-prlvate  ac- 
commodations, unless  ninre  uitenslve  care  Is 
medically  required: 

(c)  may  be  subject  to  such  specific  exofu- 
sions  as  a  State  may  deem  ajjproprlate  and 
reasonable  In  the  definition  of  serious  Injury 
for  the  purpose  of  Sec.  206. 

On  page  107  strike  the  phra.'^e  "at  five-year 
Intervals"  In  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phra.se  "at  three-year  intervals". 

On  page  107  strike  everything  from  and  In- 
cluding? line  10  through  the  word  "Labor"  In 
lliie  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"the  State  shall  recalculate  the  average 
statewide  wag©  based  upon  the  most  current 
year  for  which  statistics  are  then  available 
and.  If  necessary,  revise  the  work  loss  benefits 
provisions  of  the  State  plan  to  conform  to 
any  change  In  average  statewide  wage." 


EXTENSION  OF  POSTAL  RATE 
ADJUSTMENTS — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1198 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  Kubmitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  411)  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Postal 
Service. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REG- 
ISTRATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974— AMENDMENT 

A-MENDMENT    NO.     11B9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  .submitted  an  amendment 
hitended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  IS.  3202)  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  coverage  and 
to  further  effectuate  the  enforcement  of 
such  act. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— AMENDMENT 

ANreMDMTNT    NO.     1200 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refen-ed  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  me  to  S.  3282, 
which  extends  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969.  The  act  v:\U.  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year  and  Ls  presently 
being  con.sldcred  for  renewal  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
exclude  from  the  act's  coverage  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  scrap  that  are  sent  out 
of  the  United  States  for  casting  and 
which  will  subsequently  be  returned  to 
this  countrj'  in  the  form  of  cast  ferrous 
products. 

In  1969  Concre.ss  pn.s.scd  the  E?;povt 
Administration  Act  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  impose  export 
restriction:^  when  he  deemed  such  re- 
strictions necessary  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand,  to  further  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  national  recurity  of  the  United 
States. 

In  July  1973,  the  Secretary  determined 
that  ferrous  scrap  was  in  short  supply 
on  the  domestic  market.  Consequently, 
he  Imposed  a  quota  system  on  future  ex- 
ports. Under  the  present  quota  system, 
total  exports  of  .scrap  for  1974  will  be  re- 
stricted to  approximately  8.4  million  net 
tons. 

This  limitation  has  had  a  disruptive 
impact  on  the  operations  of  certain  do- 
mestic companies  who  have  relied  his- 
torically on  cast  ferrous  products  pro- 
duced in  foreign  foundries.  A  prime 
example  can  be  found  in  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  largest 
employer  in  my  State  is  American 
Motors  Corp.  In  Wisconsin  alone,  Ameri- 
can Motors  employs  approximately  17,000 
people.  For  over  10  years  American  Mo- 
tors has  obtained  its  six-cylinder  engine 
block  castings  from  Holmes  Foundry  in 
Sarnia.  Ontario,  a  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary of  American  Motors  since  1970.  Since 
the  imposition  of  the  export  conti-ols  on 
scrap  iron  and  steel,  American  Motors 
lias  found  it  exceedingly  difQcult  to  ob- 
tain adequate  supplies  of  feiTous  scrap 
for  Holmes  Foundrj-  in  order  to  meet  Its 
needs  for  engines.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  American  Motors' 
ability  to  increase  production  at  fhe  very 
time  when  this  counti-y's  need  for  fuel- 
economy  cars  is  most  critical.  This  in- 
adequate supply  situation  has  become  so 
severe  that  at  times  during  this  past  year 
American  Motors  was  working  on  a  pro- 
duction inventory  of  engine  blocks  equiv- 
alent to  less  tlian  1  day's  assembly  hne 
time.  If  the  problem  is  not  corrected 
American  Motors  may  be  forced  to  se- 
verely cut  back  production  schedules  or 
to  shut  down  assembly  lines  entirely  for 
sporadic  periods.  Such  cutbacks  would 
affect  not  only  employees  in  Wisconsin 
but  also  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana. 
They  would  also  have  an  indirect  but 
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suhstantlal    impact    on    employees 
American  Motors'  suppliers. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  to- 
day provides  appropriate  relief  for  this 
critical  problem  but  does  not  disrupt  oi  r 
original  objectives  embodied  in  the  Ev  - 
port  Administration  Act.  Tlie  amend- 
ment permits  domestic  companies  to  ex- 
port iron  and  steel  scrap  if  at  the  time  of 
shipment  the  exix)rter  has  obtained  a 
commitment  for  the  reimportation  of 
cast  ferrous  product  produced  from  the 
exported  scrap.  The  requirement  of  re- 
importation of  an  equivalent  weight  of 
product  guarantees  that  the  United 
States  will  not  suffer  a  drain  on  its  fer- 
rous -scrap  resources  as  a  result  of  thi.-, 
exemption.  Furthermore,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  impose  export  controls  o  i 
iron  and  steel  scrap  when  such  restric- 
tions are  necessary  to  further  our  for- 
cicn  policy  or  protect  our  nationrl  secu- 
rity. 

In  .Miort,  this  amendment  is  de.signrd 
1o  eliminate  a  very  specific  but  poten- 
tially far-rcarhing  problem.  It  accom- 
plishes this  with  minimal  di.sruption  of 
the  present  structure  of  the  act.  I  believe 
the  amendment  should  receive  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  body.  I  feel  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem is  real  and  the  n^ed  for  relief  im- 
mediate. 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OP  NO- 
FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1201 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thet.'-ble.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  establish  a 
nationwide  system  of  adequate  and  mii- 
furm  motor  vehicle  accident  reparation 
acts  and  to  require  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public  road- 
ways in  order  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1202 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  en 
the  table.) 

KO-FArLT    INSURANCE     OVERSIGHT     AMENDMET:! 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  S. 
3.54  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  carefully  studying  this 
proposal  as  well  as  the  lenf,'thy  reports 
of  the  Commerce  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. While  not  an  expert  in  insur- 
ance matters,  I  have  learned  much  from 
the  scholarly  debate  that  is  now  being 
conducted  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  allowing  the  States  to  act 
in  a  field  of  governmental  activity  as 
they  see  fit.  I  recognize  the  desirability, 
indeed  the  need,  for  encouraging  differ- 
ent States  to  use  different  approaches  to 
social  problems  at  different  times.  This 
is  the  essence  of  federalism  which  goes 
to  the  vei-y  heart  of  our  governmental 
system.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sup- 
ported the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
poeal  that  the  States  be  given  several 
years  In   which  to  adopt   genuine  no- 
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fault  statutes  of  their  own.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  face  of  moimting  evidence 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  auto- 
mobile liabiUty  insurance  system,  many 
States  have  done  nothing  or  have  not 
acted  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 

Because  of  this  unreasonable  delay 
and  the  manifest  need  of  all  Americans 
for  better  automobile  insurance  cover- 
age, I  support  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional no-fault  insurance  system  by 
means  of  establishing  reasonable  mini- 
mima  standards  appUcable  to  all  of  the 
States.  A  Federal  no-fault  insurance  sys- 
tem offers  the  possibility  of  lower  pre- 
mium rates  for  most  drivers,  broader 
coverage  for  most  victim.s,  and  quicker, 
more  equitable  payment  to  those  m.ost 
seriously  injured. 

While  I  have  not  yet  made  a  final  de- 
ciaion  about  S.  354,  and  v-ill  want  to 
carefully  study  alternate  proposals,  I  do 
feel  that  the  opei-atiou  of  any  Federal 
no-fault  insurance  system  requires 
close  legislative  and  executive  branch 
scrutiny.  As  a  result,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  S.  354  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Congress  and  the 
F»resident  to  tmdertake  this  important 
oversight  function. 

The  amendment  dii'ects  the  Secretary 
of  Ti'anspor+ation  to  annually  analyze 
the  operation  of  the  various  State  no- 
fault  insurance  plans  that  would  be  es- 
tablished under  S.  354  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  insurance  premium 
costs,  on  various  economic,  and  social 
groups,  on  court  backlogs,  and  on  the 
state  of  competition  within  the  insur- 
ance industry.  Under  this  amendment 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
be  required  to  include  in  his  report  rec- 
ommendations on  how  any  cost  savings 
resulting  from  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  national  no-fault  instirance 
system  could  be  best  passed  on  to  the 
motoring  public.  We  need  to  know 
whether  the  feai-s  of  the  opponents  of 
8.  354  are  well  founded  or  whether  the 
arguments  of  its  supporters  are  sustain- 
able. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amekdmekt  No.  1202 

On  page  98,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following : 

(g)  Re»t>rting  REQTntEMENTs. — The  Sec- 
retary, In  cooperation  with  the  commis- 
sioners, shall  annually  review  the  operation 
of  State  no-fftiilt  plans  for  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  established  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  report  on — 

(1)  the  cost -savings  resulting  from  the 
Institution  of  any  such  pltn  which  meets 
or  exceeds  the  national  standards  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  any  subsequent  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  contlnotng  operation  of 
such  plans; 

(2)  appropriate  methods  for  refunding  to 
members  of  the  motoring  public  any  cost- 
savlngs  realized  from  th©  Institution  and 
operation  of  such  no-fault  Insurance  plans; 

(3)  the  Impatt  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
senior  citizens;  those  who  live  In  farming 
and  rural  areas;  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  those  who  live  In  Inner 
cities; 

<4)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 


the  problem  of  duplication  of  benefits  when 
an  Individual  has  other  insurance  coverage 
which  provides  for  cocnpensatlon  or  reim- 
bursement for  lost  wages  or  for  health  and 
accident  (including  bo^>ltaUzatlon)  benefits; 

(5)  the  effect  of  no-fault  insurance  on 
court  congestion  and  delay  resulting  from 
backlogs  in  State  and  Federal  courts; 

(6)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurancf,  re- 
duced speed  limits  and  other  factors  on 
automobile  insurance  rates;  and 

(7)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  insurance  on 
competition  within  the  Insurance  Industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  competitive 
position  of  small  insurance  companies. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Presideiit 
and  Congress  simultaneously  on  July  1  eacii 
year  on  the  results  of  such  review  and  deter- 
mination together  with  his  recommendation  5 
thereon. 


TRADE 


EXPANSION    ACT- 
MENTS 

.Mu£NDI££NT    NO.    1203 


AMEND- 


I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  to  H.R.  10710,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me  to  provide 
for  an  import  information  system  to 
facilitate  the  location  of  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  other  commodities  neces- 
sary to  the  U.S.  economy  abroad  when 
they  become  ,'una'vailable  domestically. 
Current  shortages  of  vital  primary  ma- 
terials for  industry  and  agriculture  are 
becoming  increasingly  critical  and  wide- 
spread. The  most  obvious — but  far  from 
the  only — is  petioletmi,  but  we  are  begin- 
ning to  experience  increasingly  serious 
shortages  of  non-fuel  materials  as  well. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  adequate  sup- 
plies of  primary  commodities  and  indus- 
trial materials  are  essential  to  allow 
American  industry  to  respond  to  con- 
sumer and  manufacturing  needs.  In  a 
world  increasingly  characterized  by 
shortages  of  supply,  the  location  of  com- 
modities can  be  crucial  to  continued  pro- 
duction. Adequate  suppUes  are  a  major 
prerequisite  to  insure  uninterrupted 
domestic  production,  acceptable  levels  of 
employment  and  prosperity.  In  stddition, 
uninterrupted  flows  of  commodities  are 
basic  to  a  continued  U.S.  ability  to  export 
finished  and  intermediate  products  in  a 
competitive  world  market. 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  joining 
the  rest  of  the  Industrial  world  In  de- 
pending on  third-world  countries  for  its 
supplies  of  ra'w  materials.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
United  States  already  depends  on  im- 
ports for  more  than  half  of  its  supply 
of  6  of  13  basic  raw  materials  re- 
quired by  an  industrial  society.  Raw 
material  needs  of  UJ3.  industry  can  no 
longer  be  satisfied  from  domestic  supplies 
under  present  conditions  of  available 
technology.  When  commodities  for  In- 
dustrial usage  caimot  be  supplied  by 
American  extractive  industry,  we  must 
move  to  facilitate  the  location  of  alter- 
native sources  of  supply  abroad. 

Present  programs  and  facilities  used 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  in 
export  promotion  programs  can  and 
must  be  adapted  to  deal  with  commodity 
shortages.  The  current  J3S.  system  of 
export  promotion  has  various  programs 


and  a  considerable  deal  of  expertise  that 
can  readily  be  employed  to  locate  po- 
tential sources  of  supply  when  there  aie 
none  available  domestically.  The  Com- 
merce Department  has  comitry  expert 
teams,  commodity  experts,  and  a  re- 
gional network  of  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  involved  in  the  stimiilation 
of  exports.  This  structure  can  be  hooked 
up  with  commercial  attaches  in  our  em- 
bassies abroad  to  pinpoint  potential  for- 
eign supplies.  This  network  of  commer- 
cial ofTices  at  home  and  abroad  can 
readily  be  adapted  to  supply  infonnation 
about  potential  sources  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  industrial  inputs.  Some  infor- 
mation relating  to  prospective  supplies 
IS  already  furnished  U.S.  industry  on  an 
infoi-mal  basis.  But  the  system  has  not 
been  developed  to  the  degree  where  it  is 
meaningful  or  extensive  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry.  And  there  is  suf- 
ficient demand  to  indicate  that  such  a 
system  is  potentially  very  useful.  For  ex- 
ample, the  regional  office  of  the  Com- 
merce Depai-tment  in  Dallas  consistently 
receives  numbers  of  inquiries  about  raw 
materials  in  short  supply  but  simply  does 
not  have  the  information  available  on 
potential  foreign  supplies.  With  over  half 
our  commodity  needs  suppUed  from 
abroad,  such  a  lack  of  information  could' 
be  disastrous  for  large  as  well  as  .smr.ll 
companies  which  can  no  longer  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  from  domestic  sources. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  information  on 
sources  of  raw  materials  on  an  up-to- 
date  basis  Is  indispensable.  The  com- 
puterized export  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  matches  pro- 
spective foreign  buyers  with  reglstei-ed 
domestic  producers,  caq^  easily  be  turned 
aromid  to  match  domestic  manufacturers 
with  foreign  suppliers  when  the  com- 
modity in  demand  is  not  available  do- 
mestically. 

In  a  world  economic  situation  where 
the  prospect  of  recurring  shortages  Iifs 
become  more  and  more  a  reality,  and 
v.here  there  is  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  soiu'ces  of  supply,  small  business 
will  be  at  a  definite  disadvantage.  Lai-ge 
companies  with  a  knowledge  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  will  have  relatively 
less  difficulty  in  locating  primary  ma- 
terials for  their  ongoing  operations  than 
small  business.  However,  in  a  continuins 
tight  world  supply  situation,  eren  these 
companies  face  competitors  who  are 
supported  and  aided  in  numerous  ways 
by  their  governments.  This  puts  the 
American  businessman  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage. 

My  amendment.  pro\ading  important 
information  to  American  industry  and 
thereby  faciUtating  the  expansion  of  ex- 
port facilities,  would  complement  the 
other  forms  of  relief  now  included  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  must  insure 
that  American  industry  has  the  ma- 
terials it  needs  to  continue  to  produce 
and  to  provide  the  jobs  we  need  In  this 
coimtry.  In  no  way,  Mr.  President,  does 
my  amendment  intend  to  increase  the 
dependence  of  UJ5.  Industry  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  I  am  very  concerned 
over  our  growing  relianoe  on  foreign 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  I  tun 
strongly  in  favor  ol  developing  the  large, 
presently    untapped    soiuxes    we    have 
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r.vn liable  domestically  as  well  as  develop- 
ing alternative  metals  from  domestic  re- 
:ources.  But  this  will  take  time  and 
meanwhile,  when  we  face  domestic 
>tiorta?es  of  commodities,  we  will  have 
to  continue  importing  foreign  supplies  in 
order  to  prevent  disruption  of  American 
ijroduction. 

Increasing  world  economic  interde- 
pendence has  a  direct  influence  on  do- 
me, tic  employment,  production,  and 
standards  of  living.  Relatively  inflexible 
supplies  and  rising  demand  for  many 
goods  has,  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
transformed  the  world  from  a  buyers'  to 
a  sellers'  market,  making  it  increasingly 
difTicult  to  find  adequate  supplies.  To 
produce  goods  for  the  American  market, 
and  to  be  able  to  export,  there  must  be 
adequate  supplies  of  primary  materials. 
I  believe  the  location  of  supplies  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  improved  by  ade- 
quate import  information  as  provided  by 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  will 
contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  pressures 
caused  by  a  tight  commodity  and  ma- 
terials market  and  I  urge  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 


April  23,  197 U 


Amendment  No.  1208 
On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  3  on  page  15,  and 
Inrfrt  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
^/Sbc.  6.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
/Ymended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Xollowlng  new  part : 
"Vkkt  VII.  Overview  and  Evaluation  of 
VrrERANS'  Affairs 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"100.  Comnils.slon  on  Veterans'  Rights. .10001 
"Chapter     100 — Commission     on     Veterans' 
Rights;      Monitoring      of 
^  Veterans'   Administration 

Operations 
■yupt  ii.^r'fER    I  -Commission    on    Veterans' 

Rights 
"Sec.  V- 

"10001. 


E.stablli5liment  m,  tlie  Coninnssion; 
compensation  of  members. 

"10002.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 

"10003.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 

"10004.  Rules  of  procedures  of  the  Cominis- 
slon. 

"10005.  Veterans' complaints. 

"10006.  Information  disclosure. 

"10007.  Cooperation  with  veterans'  organiza- 
tions; advisory  committees. 

"10008.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

"Subchapter  II — Monitoring  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Operations 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  ON  NO- 
FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     11:04 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly,  to  the  bUl  (S.  354)  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion a<Hs  and  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  tasurance  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  u^g  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  lia  order  to  promote  and  regu- 
late interstate  commerce. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1205  AND  1206 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.)      v_,^ 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  two 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (8.  354) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1207 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  354), supra. 


"Sec. 

"10101. 

"10102. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION AMENDMENTS  ACTT 
OP  1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1208 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other 
persons;  to  make  Improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows :  x 

i 
t 

-t 

I 
S 
I 


Commml.sslon  Representatives. 
Function  of  Commission  Represent- 
atives. 

"10103.  Rules   for   Commission   Representa- 
tive operation. 
"S  10001.  Establishment      bf       Commission; 
compensation  of  members. 
"(a>    There    is   created   in   the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  an  Independent 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Rights  (hereinafter 
called  the  'Commission') . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members  who  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(1)  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  recommendatlon.s 
submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  by 
Federally-chartered  and  other  national  vet- 
erans' organizations,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  not 
more  than  Ave  of  whom  shall,  at  any  one 
time,  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party; 

"(2)  three  members  to  bo  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minority 
memberships,  respectively,  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AfTairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

"(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  and  minority 
memberships  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  and  such 
members  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chah-man,  respectively,  for  period  of  one 
year  following  the  Initial  appointment  of 
the  Commission  members.  Thereafter,  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  chosen 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  Commission.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  ItLth^-Jt^sence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman,  or  In  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  that  office. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  sliall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
.«;ame  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tation with  re.spect  to  party  membership,  as 
the  original  appointment 


"(e)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(f)  (1)  The  terms  of  office  of  membrrs 
first  appointed  to  the  Commission  shall  e.x- 
plre  as  follows : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  members  appointed  bv 
the  President,  three  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
three  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  three  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  members  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  designated  by 
the  Speaker  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  members  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  one  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

The  terms  of  office  of  all  successors  shall 
expire  5  years  after  the  terms  for  which  theii- 
predecessors  were  appointed,  but  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
Ills  predecessor  was  appointed  may  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  hus 
l>redecessor. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  be 
removed  by  a  vote  of  9  other  members  for 
malfeasance  In  office  or  for  persistent  neglect 
of.  or  InabUlty  to  discharge  his  duties,  or  for 
offenses  Involving  moral  turpitude  and  for 
no  other  cause. 

"(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  daUy  rate  paid  a  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule  contained  In  section 
5332  of  title  5  (including  travel  time)  dur- 
ing which  he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  A  member  of  the  Comml.ssion 
who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expense.s 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  thp 
Commission  with  such  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper 
execution  of  the  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  such  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  services  as  are  necessary,  to  thr 
same  extent  as  the  Administrator  oroeneral 
Services  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

"§  10002.  Duties  of  the  Commission 

"(a)   The  Commission  Shall — 

"(1)  review  the  effectiveness  and  appro- 
priateness of  all  laws  providing  rights  and 
benefits  for  veterans,  the  regulations  Iss\ied 
under  such  laws  by  the  Federal  agencv 
( which  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall 
include  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States)  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  administering  such 
laws,  and  the  method  of  implementing,  and 
the  operation  of,  the  programs  designed  u> 
provide  such  rights  and  benefits; 

"(2)  make  special  studies  of  the  effective- 
ness and  appropriateness  of  all  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  programs  provided  for,  or  appli- 
cable to.  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era; 

"(3)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectivenes-s 
of  veterans'  programs  provided  pursuant  to 
State  and  local  laws,  particularly  where  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  Involved; 

"(4)  investigate  patterns  of  allegations  In- 
dicating that  veterans  are  being  denied  rights 
or  benefits  authorized  by  law  or  regulation, 
or  that  the  hospital  care  or  medical  services, 
nursing  home  care,  or  domiciliary  care  Is  in- 
adequate, or  that  payments  of  benefits  under 
any  law  are  being  delayed  or  otherwise  be- 
ing Inefficiently  administered; 

"(6)  appraise  the  adequacy  and  equitabil- 
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Uy  of  the  laws,  appropriations,  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
uieeiing  the  needs  of  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civ:iian  life  and  compeusatiiig  them  for  their 
Icsbfcs  atuibutable  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
lUeir  siervice  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  make 
ic'commeudatlons  and  draft  proposed  legls- 
laiioii  to  Improve  the  adequacy  and  equi- 
t.il.iiUy  ol  such  laws  and  policies  uheie  indi- 
cated; 

"iC)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  and 
dUscuiiuatlon  center  fur  information  relating 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and 
tlic  rescuroes  available  and  required  to  meet 
£iich  needs  and  solve  such  problems; 

"(7)  acivlse  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  effectiveness  and  ;-p- 
propriateness  of  aU  proposed  IcglslaUon  and 
new  programs  a(Tectii:g  veterans'  r;<;ht^  and 
btnsiits;  and 

"'8)  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  correc- 
tion of  problems,  and  the  enactment  and 
full  implementation  of  adequate  and  equi- 
table laws  providing  for  veterans'  rights  and 
beneflt.s,  as  may  be  revealed  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Tlie  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  set- 
tUig  forth  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
with  respect  to  Its  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter,  at  such  Intervals  as 
It  shall  determine,  but  Its  Initial  report  sliali 
be  submitted  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and 
thereafter  reports  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
annually.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 


"(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  such  private  citizens  and  officials 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as 
it  deems  desirable  to  advise  it,  and  compen- 
sate such  persons  other  than  tiiose  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  rates  not 
ill  excess  of  the  maximum  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-13  linder  section  5332  of  title 
5  for  eich  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
perf^ormance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  a 
committee  and  pay  such  persons  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diein  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  autliorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  in  coiuiection  with  such  persons'  par- 
ticipation at  such  meetings  as  are  open  to 
the  public; 

"(4)  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations. 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  caary 
out  Uie  functions  vested  In  it  and  delegate 
authority  for  the  performance  of  any  such 
function  only  to  any  officer  or  employee 
\i!ider  115  direction  and  supervision; 

•■(5)  utUlae,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal, 
State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agencies 
and  Lustrumentalitles,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor,  and  transfer  funds 
made  available  under  this  chapter  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  regional,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  as  reimbursement 
for  utilization  of  such  services,  personnel, 
and  facilities; 

"(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  except  where  such  services  Involve 
administrative  proceedings,  investigations, 
or  enforcement  powers,  notwithstanding  the 


the  President,  each  agency,  department,  and  provisions   of   section   3679   of   the   Ke\lsed 

Instrumentality  of  the   United  States  con-  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665) ; 

cer".ed,  and  the  appropriate  Committees  of  "(7)   adopt  an  official  seal    which  sliall  be 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  Judicially  noUced; 

report  on  all  legislation  Introduced  In  the  "(8)  establish  such  regional  offices  as  the 

Congress  affecting  veterans'  rights  and  bene-  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  to 

fits,  and  shall  submit  to  such  Committees  of  serve  the  Interests  of  veterans; 

the  Congress,  within  sixty  days  after  the  sub-  -(9)     conduct    conferences   and    hearings 

mission  to  the  Congress  of  the  President's  and  otherwise  secure  data  and  expressions  of 

annual  budget  request,  its  assessment  of  the  opinion; 

adequacy  of  such  request  to  provide  sufficient  "(IG)   accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
funds  to  carry  out  effecUvely  aU  exisUug  laws  tions  of  services,  money  or  property,  real, 
and  programs  affecting  veterans'  rights  and  personal,   or   mixed,   tangible  or  Intangible, 
.'.\*  \  *"  except  that  the  acceptance  of  donations  of 

(c)    (1)    Whenever  the  Commission  sub-  services  shall   be   subject  to  the  provisions 

mits  any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sulisectlon; 

President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and  -(ll)  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 

Budget,    it    shall    concurrently    transmit    a  Revised  Statutes    (41   U.S.C.  6),  enter   into 

copy  of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Con-  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 

^'^M^o'     xi  other   transactions   with  any  public  agency 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits  or  instrumentality  or  with  any  person; 
any  legislaUve  recommendaUons,  or  testl-  "(12)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
mony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Commls- 
Presldent  or  the  Office  of  Idanagement  and  siou  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  main- 
Budget,  it  sliall  concurrently  transmit  a  tain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  and  with  State  and  local  agencies  carrying 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have  any  out  programs  and  acUvlties  related  to  the 
authority  to  require  nor  shall  require  the  interests  of  veterans;  and 
Commission  to  submit  its  legislative  rec-  "(13)  perform  such  other  admhilstratlve 
ommendations,  or  testimony,  or  comments  activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
on  legislauon,  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  tive  fulfillment  of  Its  duties  and  functions, 
the  United  SUtes  for  approval,  comments,  "(b)    Upon  written  request  by  the  Com- 


er review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendations,    testimony,   or   comments 
to  the  Congress. 
"S  10003.     Powers  of  the  Commission 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to — 


mission,  each  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  allow  access  to  all  documents, 
papers,  and  records  In  Its  posseesion  which 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  fimctlons  and  to  furnish  at 
cost  copies  of  specified  documents,  papers, 
and  records.   Notwithstanding  this  subsec- 


"(1)  determine  the  quaUflcations  of  &p-  ^1°*^>  *  Federal  agency  may  deny  the  Corn- 
point,  assign  tie  duties  of,  and  fix  the  com-  mission  access  to  and  copies  of — 
pensation  of.  In  accordance  with  dvU  serv-  "(^)  information  properly  classified  In  the 
ice  and  classification  laws,  such  officers  and  interest  of  national  defense  or  national  se- 
empioyee,s.  Including  attorneys,  as  are  nee-  curlty  by  an  Individual  authorized  to  clfisslfy 
easary  to  perform  the  functions  vested  In  it  ^"^*i  Information  under  the  terms  of  Execu- 
includiug  a  full-time  Executive  Director!  tlve  Order  10501  of  November  5,  1953,  and 
Deputy  Executive  Director,  and  General  Executive  Order  11652  of  March  10,  19'72,  or 
Counsel;  any  orders  amending  or  superseding  such  or- 

"(2)  employ  experts,  expert  witnesses,  and  d«"s,  and  restricted  data  whose  dissemination 

consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109  is  controlled  pursuant  to  the  At<Hnlc  Energj' 

of  Utle  6  and  compensate  such  persons  at  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  3011  et  seq.) ; 

rates  not  in  excess,  of  the  iwaTlmnm  dally  "(2)    policy  and  prosecutorial  reoommen- 

r«te    prescribed    for    OS-18    under    section  datlons  by  agency  personnel  intended  for  in- 

6382  of  title  6  for  each  day  they  are  so  em-  ternal  agency  use  only; 

ployed;  ••^3)    information  concerning  routine   ex- 


ecutive and  administrative  functions  which 
is  not  otherwise  a  matter  of  public  record; 
"(4)  p>ersonnel  and  medical  files  and  siaii- 
lar  files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  clearly  unwirranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy; 

"(5)  inforinaiion  v.;.ich  such  £,^;ency  is 
expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  disclooiiig 
to  another  Federal  agency;  and 

■•(6)  trade  secrets  and  con^merci:J  cr  f.- 
nauclal  information  descibed  in  subbe.;:ii.n 
(b)(4t  of  section  552  of  title  5 — 

•  {.II  ot; allied  prior  to  the  effecil-.e  dale 
of  this  ciiapler  by  a  Federal  a^jency,  if  the 
agency  had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated 
auc.'i  iiilormalion  as  privUeeed  or  coufidei;- 
tial  and  tta'.es  in  writing  to  the  Commission 
that,  taking  uilo  account  the  nature  of  llie 
n»suianoes  gi\en,  he  cliaracter  of  the  ii,- 
iorniiiiion  requested,  and  the  stated  purpotse 
.'or  whiCh  access  is  sought,  to  permit  such 
access  would  constif^te  a  breach  of  faita 
by  the  agency;  or 

"(B)   obtained  subsequent  to  the  efiTective 
date  of  this  chapter  by  a  Federal  agency,  it 
such  agency  has  agreed  in  wTiting  as  a  con- 
dition of  receipt  to  treat  such  information  as 
privUeged  or  confidential,  on  the  basis  oi  a 
reasonable   determination    (by    tlie   head    o! 
such  agency)   set  forth  in  WTiting  tliat  sucn 
information    was    not    obtainable     without 
such  an  agreement  and  that  faUure  to  obtain 
such    information    would    seriotisly    impair 
the   carrying   out  of   the   agency's   program, 
and  access  to  which  is  likely  to  cause  sub- 
stantial   competitive   injury    to   the    person 
who  provided  the  Information. 
Before   granting   the   Commission   access    u 
any   such   trade   secrets   and  commercial   cr 
financial  information,  the  agency  shall  uu- 
ttfy  the  person  who  provided  such  informa- 
tion of  its  Intention  to  do  so  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  shall  afford  such  person  a 
reasonable   opportunity,   not   to   exceed    ten 
days,  to  comment  or  seek  Injunctive  relief. 
Where    access   to    Information   is   denied    to 
the  Commission  by  a  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant  to   this   paragraph,   the   head   of   the 
agency   and   the    Commission   shall   seek   to 
find  a  means  of  providing  the  Uiformation 
In  stich  other  form,  or  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  will  meet  the  agency's  objection.^. 
"(c)   The  Commission,  or  on  tbie  authori- 
zation of  the  Commission  any  subcommittee 
of   two   or   more   memljers.   at   least   one   of 
whom  shall  be  of  each  maj<»-  political  party, 
may,  for  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  hold  such  bearings 
and   act   at   such  times  and   places  as   the 
Commission    or    such    authorized   subcom- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.   Subpenas   for 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wltnesse.^ 
or  the  production  of  written  or  other  mat- 
ter may  be  issued  In  acconlance  wltii  sucli 
rules  as  the  Commission   may  adopt,   con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  1(X)04 
of  this  chapter,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman   of   the   Commission   or   of   such 
subcommittee,  and   may  be  served   by  any 
PCTson  designated  by  such  Chairman.  The 
holding  of  hearings  by  the  Commission,  or 
the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  of  mem- 
bers is  present. 

"(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  of 
any  person  to  obey  a  subpei^a.  any  district 
ooiu-t  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  terrltcry  or  possession,  or 
the  District  (3ourt  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  w.  hlch  the  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  per- 
son alleged  to  be  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  is 
domicUed  or  tranacts  business,  or  has  ap- 
pointed an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
Gener.J    of    tlie    United    States    .'•hall    have 
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Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommltte*  thereof, 
there  to  produce  pertinent,  relevant,  and 
n  on  privileged  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
!  here  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  tlie  Conrunlsslon 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  ad- 
minister oath£  or  take  slatenients  of  wit- 
nesses under  affirmation. 

•■(f)   (1)  Whene\'er  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  result  of  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  553,  551.  558,  or  557  of  title  5.  re- 
lating to  administrative  procedure.'or  which 
involves  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the  adminis- 
trative procedural  requirements  of  any  other 
statute,  regulation,  or  practice,  or  which  is 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing,  or  with  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment,  may  substan- 
tially afreet  the  rights  or  benefits  of  veterans, 
the  Commission  may  intervene  as  of  right 
as  a  party  or  otherwise  participate  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  vet- 
erans In  such  proceeding.  The  Commission 
shall  comply  with  agency  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  general  applicability  govern- 
ing (A)  Intervention  or  participation  in  such 
proceeding  and  (B)  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
ceeding. In  any  such  proceeding,  the  Com- 
mission shall  refrain  from  Intervening  as  a 
party,   unless   it   determines   tliat  such    In- 
tervention   is    necessary    to    represent    ade- 
quately an  interest  of  veterans.  Tlie  inter- 
vention of  the  Commission  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  agency  conducting  such  proceeding 
to  assure  procedural  fairness   to  all  parties 
thereto. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  not  covered  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  or  any  oMier  Federal 
agency  activity,  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines may  substantially  affect  the  In- 
terest* of  veterans,  the  Commission  may 
participate  by  presenting  written  or  oral 
submissions,  and  the  Federal  agency  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  such  subnUssions 
of  the  Commission.  Such  submissions  shall 
be  presented  In  orderly  manner  and  without 
causing  undue  delay. 

"(3)  Each  Federal  agency  concerned  with 
any  rights  or  iieneflts  of  veterans  shall  re- 
view its  rules  of  procedure  of  general  applla- 
blllty,  and,  after  conaultatlon  with  the 
Cckmmlsslon.  issue  any  additional  rules 
which  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
Commission's  orderly  intervention  or  par- 
ticipation. In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. In  Its  proceedings  and  activities  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  Interests  of 
veterans.  Such  additional  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  proposed  and  final  form  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  In  the  interests  of 
veterans  to  do  so.  It  may  request  or  petition 
any  Federal  agency  to  Initiate  a  proceeding 
or  activity  or  to  take  such  other  action  aa 
may  be  within  the  authority  of  such  agency. 
If  such  agency  falls  so  to  act  in  any  clvU 
matter,  it  shall  promptly  notify  the  Com- 
mission in  writing  of  the  reasons  therefor 
and  such  notice  shall  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

"(5)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  In  which  It  Is  intervening  or  par- 
ticipating, the  Commission  Is  authorised  to 
request  the  Federal  agency  to  Issue  such 
orders  as  are  appropriate  under  the  agencies 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  condstent 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  copy- 
ing of  documents,  papers,  and  records,  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers,  and  submis- 
sion of  Information  In  writing.  Such,  JM- 
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eral  agency  shall  issue  such  orders  unless  it 
reasonably  determines  that  any  such  order 
requested  Is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  at 
Issue,  would  be  unnecessarily  burdensome  to 
the  person  specified,  or  would  unduly  in- 
terfere with  such  Federal  sigency's  discharge 
of  its  own  statutory  responsibilities. 

"(6)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
represent  an  interest  of  veterans  which  Is 
presented  to  it  for  its  consideration  upon 
petition  in  writing  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  veterans  or  by  any  organization  named 
!n  section  3402  of  tills  title.  The  Commission 
shall  notify  the  principal  sponsors  of  any 
such  petition  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  any  such  petition  of  the  action 
taken  or  intended  to  be  taken  by  it  with 
respect  to  the  interest  of  veterans  presented 
in  such  petition.  If  the  Commission  de- 
clines or  is  unable  to  represent  such  inter- 
est, it  shall  notify  such  sponsors  and  shall 
state  Its  reasons  therefor. 

"(T)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  court,  within  its  authority,  to 
(,Tant  the  Commission  additional  participa- 
tion in  any  proceeding  or  activity,  to  the 
extent  that  sucli  additional  participation 
may  not  be  as  of  right,  or  to  provide  addi- 
tional notice  to  the  Commission  concerning 
any  agency  proceeding  or  activity. 

■■(g)  (1)  Tlie  Commission  shall  have  stand- 
ing to  obtain,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  Judicial  review  of  any  Federal  agency 
action  reviewable  under  law.  The  Commis- 
sion may  Intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party 
or  otherwise  participate  In  any  civil  pro- 
ceeding in  a  Federal  court  which  Involves 
the  review  or  enforcement  of  a  Federal 
ugency  action  If  it  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion substantially  affects  the  Interests  of 
veterans  and  It  Intervened  or  participated  in 
the  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity 
out  of  which  such  court  proceeding  arises,  or 
where  it  did  not  so  intervene  or  participate, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  interven- 
tion or  participation  iinder  this  subsection 
would  adversely  affect  the  interests  of 
Justice. 

"(2)  Before  instituting  a  proceeding  In  a 
Federal  court  to  obtain  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  action  where  it  did  not  Inter- 
vene or  participate  in  the  agency  proceeding 
or  activity  out  of  which  such  action  arose, 
the  Commission  shall  file,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  a  petition  before  such 
agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  If  a 
petition  for  rehearing  or  reconsideration  is 
authorized  by  law.  Such  agency  shall  act 
upon  such  petition  within  sixty  days,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
statute. 

"(3)  The  participation  of  the  Commission 
In  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  action  shall  not  alter  or  affect 
the  scope  of  review  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  agency  action. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  com- 
municating with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  courts  at  any  time  and  In  any 
manner  consistent  with  law. 

"(1)  Appearances  by  the  CommLssloix  un- 
der this  chapter  shall  be  in  its  own  name 
and  shall  be  made  by  attorneys  designated 
by  the  Commission. 

"(J)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  section  709  of  tlUe 
18  shall  apply  to  the  use  of  the  official  seal 
of  the  Commission  after  its  adoption  and 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  except 
as  authorized  under  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Commission. 
"8  10004.  Rules  of  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mission 


"(a)  At  least  10  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  the  date  on  which  such 
hearing  Is  to  commence,  the  place  at  which 
It  Is  to  be  held,  and  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing. The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  or  a 
Member  designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act 
as  Chairman  at  a  hearing  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  annoinice  In  an  opening  st.nte- 
ment  the  subject  of  the  hearing. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules 
shall  be  made  available  in  advance  to  any 
witness  called  before  the  Commission,  and 
a  witness  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  required  to  produce  wrltte:i 
or  other  matter  shall  be  served  with  a  cop;.- 
of  the  Commission's  rules  at  the  time  of 
service  of  the  subpena. 

"(c)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear  iii 
person  before  the  Commission  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  be  accompanied  and  ad- 
vised by  counsel,  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  subject  his  client  to  reasonable  examina- 
tion, make  objections  on  the  record,  and  ar- 
gue briefly  the  basis  for  such  objections.  The 
Commission  shall  proceed  wl:h  reasonable 
dispatch  to  conclude  any  hearing  in  whlc'; 
It  is  engaged.  Due  regard  shall  be  had  for  th  ■ 
convenience  and  necessity  of  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  or  Acting  Chalrmaii 
may  punish  brea&hes  of  order  and  dctoriuu 
at  any  hearing  conducted  by  the  Commlsslo-; 
by  censure  and  exclusion  from  such  hear- 
ings. 

"(e>  If  the  Commission  determines  thD' 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing  ma- 
tend  tc  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  an  • 
person,  it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  tes- 
timony or  a  summary  of  such  evidence  o;- 
testimony  In  executive  session.  The  Comniis- 
.sion  shall  afford  any  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  be  heard  In  executive 
session,  with  a  reasonable  number  of  addi- 
tional witnesses  requested  by  him,  before  de  - 
elding  to  use  such  evidence  or  testimony.  la 
tlie  event  the  Commission  determines  to  re- 
lease or  use  such  evidence  or  testimony  in  :i 
manner  that  will  reveal  publicly  the  iden- 
tity of  such  person,  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony shall,  prior  to  public  release  or  use 
thereof,  be  given  at  a  public  session,  and  the 
Commission  shall  afford  such  person  an  op- 
{jortunlty  to  appear  as  a  voluntary  wltnet--; 
or  to  file  a  sworn  statement  in  his  or  her 
own  behalf  and  to  submit  brief  and  perti- 
nent sworn  statements  of  others. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10003(f)  of  this  title,  the  Chairman  shall 
receive  and  the  Commission  shall  dispose 
of  requests  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 
"(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  summary 
of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  executive 
session  may  be  released  or  iised  In  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(h)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commls.s!oii. 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  tnclusioti 
In  the  record.  The  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evi- 
dence adduced  at  its  hearings. 

"(1)  Every  person  who  submits  data  or 
evidence  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  or,  on 
payment  of  lawfully  prescribed  costs,  procure 
a  copy  or  transcript  thereof,  except  that  a 
witness  m  a  hearing  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion may  for  good  cause  be  limited  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  official  transcript  of  his  testi- 
mony. Transcript  copies  of  public  sessions 
may  be  obtained  by  the  public  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  thereof.  An  accurate  tran- 
script shall  be  made  of  the  testimony  of  all 
witnesses  at  all  hearings,  public  or  executive, 
of  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof. 

"(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  an  amount  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  for  each  day's  attendance 
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and  for  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same,  and 
the  mileage  and  related  allowances  pre- 
scribed in  section  5704  of  title  5  for  going 
from  and  returning  to  places  of  residence. 
Mileage  payments  shall  be  tendered  to  the 
\i  irness  upon  service  of  a  subpena  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof. 

■■(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
subpena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  outside  of  the  State  wherein 
the  witness  is  found  or  resides  or  is  domiciled 
or  transacts  business  or  has  appointed  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  process. 

■'(1)  The  Commission  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
( 1 )  descriptions  of  its  central  and  field  orga- 
nization including  the  established  places  at 
which,  and  methods  whereby,  the  public  may 
secure  Information,  make  requests,  or  sub- 
mit complaints;  (2)  statements  of  the  gen- 
eral course  and  method  by  which  its  func- 
tions are  channeled  and  carried  out;  and  (3) 
rules  and  regulations  proposed  to  be  and 
those  finally  adopted  as  authorized  by  law. 
No  person  shall  in  any  manner  be  subject  to 
or  required  to  resort  to  rules,  regulations, 
organization,  or  procedures  not  so  published. 
"§  10005.  Veterans'  complaints 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Commission  receives 
from  any  person  any  signed  complaint  or 
other  Information  which  discloses — 

"(1)  an  apparent  violation  of  law,  agency 
rule  or  order,  or  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  a  State  or  Federal  court  relating  to  an  in- 
terest of  veterans;  or 

"(2)  a  commercial,  trade,  or  other  practice 
which  is  detrimental  to  an  Interest  of  vet- 
erans; 

the  Commission  shall,  unless  It  determines 
that  such  complaint  or  information  Is  frivo- 
lous, promptly  transmit  such  complaint  or 
information  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
any  relevant  law  or  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. Federal  agencies  shall  keep  the  Commis- 
sion Informed  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent of  any  action  which  they  are  taking  on 
complaints  transmitted  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  no- 
tify persons  against  whom  any  complaint  has 
been  registered  of  all  complaints  of  any  sig- 
nificance concerning  them  received  or  devel- 
oped under  this  section  unless  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  to  do  so  is  likely  to 
prejudice  or  Impede  an  action,  investigation, 
or  prosecution  concerning  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  law. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  considering 
any  acUtm^wh^Ai  may  substantially  affect 
an  interest  OT^ veterans  shall,  upon  request 
by  the  Commission,  notify  it  of  any  proceed-  - 
Ing  or  activity  at  such  time  as  public  notice 
is  given. 

"(2)  Each  Federal  agency  considering  any 
action  which  may  substantially  affect  an  in- 
terest of  veterans  shall,  upon  specific  request 
by  the  Commission,  promptly  provide  it — 

"(A)  a  brief  status  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  subject  at  Issue  and 
a  summary  of  proposed  measures  concerning 
such  subject;  and 

"(B)  such  other  relevant  notice  and  In- 
formation, the  provision  of  which  would  not 
be  unreasonably  btirdensome  to  the  agency 
and  which  would  facilitate  the  Commission's 
timely  and  effective  participation  under  sec- 
tion 1004(f)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
the  authority  or  obligations  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  Federal  agency  under  section 
1003(b)  of  this  title. 


"§  10006.  Information  disclosure 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
disclose  to  the  public  or  any  member  thereof 
so  much  of  the  information  subject  to  its 
control  as  it  determines  appropriate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  shall  not  dis- 
close any  information  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  Federal  agency  or  as  a  result 
of  access  to  its  records  where  such  agency 
has  specified  that  such  information  is  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5  or  any  other  applicable  Federal  statute 
and  should  not  be  disclosed.  If  such  agency 
has  specified  that  Information  Is  exempted 
from  required  disclosure,  but  that  it  may  be 
di.sclosed  in  accordance  with  a  particular 
form  or  manner  of  disclosure  which  such 
agency  has  prescribed,  the  Commission  shall 
follow  such  form  and  manner. 

"(c)  The  Commission  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission  shall  not  dis- 
close any  trade  secret  or  other  confidential 
business  information  described  by  section 
1905  of  title  18  which  it  obtained  other  than 
pursuant  to  section  1003(b)  of  this  title, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed ( 1 )  to  the  public  only  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  it  necessary  to  protect  tlie 
rights  and  benefits  of  veterans,  and  (2)  in  a 
manner  designed  to  preserve  confidentiality, 
to  duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  courts  and  Federal  agencies  in  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  veterans,  and  to 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion-or  other  Federal  officials  concerned  with 
thg^ subject  matter  in  issue. 

"(d)   In  the  release  of  Information  to  the 
public,  the  Commission  shall  take  all  reason- 
able measures  to  assure  that  such  Informa- 
tion Is  accurate  and  not  misleading  or  in- 
complete. If  such  Information  is  inaccurate, 
misleading,  or  incomplete,  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  issue  a  retraction,  take  such 
other  reasouEible  action  to  correct  any  error, 
or  release  significant  additional  information 
which  is  likely  to  affect  the  accuracy  or  com- 
pleteness of  Information  previously  released. 
Where  the  release  of  information  is  likely  to 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  reputation 
or  goodwill  of  a  person  or  company,  or  Its 
products  or  services,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  such  person  or  company  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  released  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  or  injunctive  relief,  un- 
less Immediate  release  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  benefits  of  veterans. 
"§  10007.     Cooperation  and  consultation  with 
veterans'  organizations;  advisory 
committee 
"(a)  In  carrying  out  its  function  under 
this  chapter,  the  Commission  shall  consult 
with  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
and  appropriate,  utilize  the  services  and  tech- 
nical   expertise   of   Federally-chartered    and 
other   recognized   and   appropriate  veterans' 
organizations  and  State  departments  of  vet- 
erans' affairs.  Where  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  utilize  the  service  of  any  such  orga- 
nization, or  State  department,  or  any  other 
appropriate  organization.  It  is  authorized  to 
contract  for,  and  compensate  for,  such  serv- 
ices, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  302  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949   (41  U£.C. 
252). 

"(b)  In  addition  to  advisory  committees 
authorized  by  section  10003(c)  of  this  title, 
the  Commission  may  establish  such  other 
advisory  committees  composed  of  members 
of  or  representatives  proposed  by  veterans' 
organizations  and  other  organizations  sis 
have  special  interests  or  expertise  and  com- 
petence in  fields  concerned  with  or  relating 


to  veterans  benefits  as  the  Commission  finds 
would  assist  it  tn  effectively  carrying  out  its 
functions.  In  its  discretion,  the  Commission 
may  appoint  experts  and  consultants  to  such 
advisory  committees  and  request  represer.ta- 
tion  thereon  from  any  Federal  agency. 
"i  10008.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  iray  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapter II  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
■'SvECHAPTEF.  II — Monitoring  of  Veterans' 
Administration  Opera- 
tions 

"f  10101   Commission  Representatives 

'  ia>  The  Commission  shall  appoint,  siib- 
Ject  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  such 
numbers  of  individuals  (to  be  known  as 
Commission  Representatives')  as  it  deter- 
r.iines  are  needed  to  provide  meaningful 
input  ar.d  feedback  from  all  areas  of  the 
country  concerning  the  operation  of  veterats 
programs  and  problems  of  veterans  in  the 
area  to  which  each  such  Commission  Repre- 
sentative is  assigned. 

■■ib)  At  least  one  Commission  Representa- 
tive, with  appropriate  clerical  secretarial 
support,  shall  be  assigned  to  each  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital,  center,  domiciliary 
residence,  and  independent  outpatient  clinic, 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the  antici- 
pated workload  at  such  a  site  would  not 
Justify  the  assignment.  Where  it  finds  that 
such  is  needed,  the  Commission  may  assign 
a  Commission  Representative  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  regi6nal  office.  Veterans"  as- 
sistance center,  or  other  facility. 

"(c)  in  appointing  Commission  Repre- 
sentatives under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  give  preference  to  the  appointment 
of  qualified  individuals  with  substantial 
experience  as  veterans  service  officers  and  to 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  In  no  event 
shall  less  than  one-third  of  all  such  Com- 
mission Representatives  be  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  nor  shall  there  be  any  less  than 
one  such  veteran  serving  as  a  Commission 
Representative  In  any  one  State. 
"§  10102.  Function  of  Commission  Repre- 
sentatives 
■■(a)  TTie  primary  function  of  Commission 
Representatives  shall  be  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  programs  at  the  facility  to 
which  assigned,  to  review  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans in  the  area  served  by  such  facility,  and 
to  advise  the  Commission  of  their  findings 
with  respect  to  these  functions,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  needs  of,  and  ade- 
quacy of  programs  for,  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

"(b)  Any  Commission  iRepresentatlve  may 
also  be  directed  by  the  Commission  to  survey 
and  evaluate  the  programs  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  those  of  State 
and  local  agencies.  In  the  area  to  which 
such  Representative  is  assigned. 

•■(c)  Any  Commission  Representative  may 
also  be  directed  by  the  Commission  to  earn,- 
out  special  investigative  activity.  In  carrj'- 
ing  out  any  such  special  Investigation 
activity,  such  Representative  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  and  appropriate. 
utUize  the  available  resources  of  veterans^ 
service  organizations  and  volunteers. 

■■(d)  Each  Commission  Representati\e. 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  shall  act  as  an -advocate 
for  veterans  who  are  receiving  (or  are  en- 
titled to  receive)  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment or  other  benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Commission  Representatives 
shall  deal  directly  with  appropriate  Veterans' 
Administration  officials  to  resolve  Informally 
grievances,  misunderstandings,  and  cem- 
plaints  brought  to  such  Representative  s  at- 
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trutlon,  eepecially  problems  attendant  upon 
patient  Instltutlouallzatlon  and  adequacy  of 
lieaitb  care. 

•;:  10:03.  Rules  of  Commission  R«preaenta- 
ttre  operation 
■  Tlip  Commission  shall  establish  rules  and 
procedures  to  guide  Commission  Representa- 
tives in  carrying  o\it  their  functions.  Such 
n-.le><  and  procedures  shall  contain  provisions 
(iireced  especially  to  assuring  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Commission  Representatives 
under  tlil.9  subchapter  supplement,  and  do 
not  conflict  with,  the  established  respon.si- 
biUiics  of  representatives  recognized  by  the 
Aiimlnittrator  under  section  3402  of  this 
11  lie.". 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  and  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Immediately  under  the  heading  "VETERANS' 
BENEFITS",  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"VII.  Overviev    and    Evaluation    of 

V'etermos'    Affairs 10001." 

(c)  Such  table  U  further  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  the  table  of  chap- 
ters appeulns  under  the  heading  "PART 
VI.  ACQUISITION  AND  DISPOSITION  OP 
PROPERTY"  the  foUowlng: 

'•p.\RT    vn.    OvBinrw    akb    Ev.M.tTATioN    oy 

Veteraxs'  Aptairs 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"100.     Commission     on     Veterans 
Rights lOOOl". 

(d)  (1)  Section  6315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(99)  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Veterans'  Rights." 

(2)  Section  6510  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(135)  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commlasloci  od  Veterans'  Rights. 

"(136)  Qeneral  Cbtinael  of  the  Commission 
on  Veterans'  Rtgtits." 

(e)  (1)  Except  as  prorided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  this  section  shall  take 
effect  ninety  calendar  days  foUowlng  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted.  Tb«  Com- 
mission on  Veteraos*  Affairs  may  not  Inter- 
vene or  oth«rwlse  partlcipafes  as  a  matter  of 
right  In  any  Federal  affeney  or  Federal  court 
proceeding  which  Is  pending  on  ths  eer«ctlve 
date  of  this  Act  If  argvunent  has  concluded 
or  the  record  has  be*n  closed  and  all  that 
remains  before  coooLplAtlon  of  such  agency 
or  court  proceeding  is  the  rendering  ar  is- 
suanoe  of  a  decision  or  the  promulgation  of 
a  final  order  or  rule  by  such  agency  or 
court. 

(2)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  la  this 
section  may  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  offi- 
cers shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
first  take  office  at  the  rates  authorlfsed  for  In 
such  amendn^nt. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  follovlng: 
Sec.  9.  If  any  provUslon  of  this  Act  Is 
declared  unnonsUtutianal,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invaild.  the  coostltutlonallty  and  oSec- 
tlveness  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  persons  and  clr- 
(1, instances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  Of 

AMENDMENTS 

AMXNVICEIfT  NO.  1  194 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolloii  (Mr.  HoixjirGs)  were  added  as 
caspoiuors  of  amendinent  No.  1194,  In- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  htm  to  HJl. 
10710  to  amend  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
for  cooperation  In  locating  personnel 
missing  in  action. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2591. 
THE  FINANCIAL.  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee Gu  Financial  Institutions  will  con- 
tinue hearings  diuing  the  week  of  May  13 
on  S.  2591.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1973. 

Dtiring  these  hearings,  testimony  will 
be  received  from  organizations  repre- 
senting State  regulatory  agencies  and 
various  segments  of  the  financial  com- 
munity. The  hearings  will  commence 
each  morning  at  10  aju.  in  room  5302. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings  should  con- 
tact Mr.  T.  J.  Oden.  room  5300,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  225-7391, 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  119  AND  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

Mr.  BAYH.  Iftr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Is  scheduling  further  hearings  on 
two  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution: Senate  Joint  Resolution  119, 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children  and 
other  persons,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130,  to  guarantee  the  right  of  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  111,  the  aged,  or  the 
incapacitated. 

The  next  day  of  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  April  25  In  room  2221, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  A  farther  day  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Toesday.  May  7  in  room  1202, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  2  p.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  room  300.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE    OP   HEARINGS   ON   S.    1933 
AND    S,    2474 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Commit- 
tee OQ  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on  S. 
2474  and  S.  1933.  S.  2474,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Senators  Biseit  and  Brooke, 
deals  with  the  Federal  regulation  of 
broker- dealers  and  btmks  engaged  in  the 
municipal  seciiritles  business.  S.  1933  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Proxmire  concerns 
the  authorization  of  national  banks  to 
underwrite  and  deal  in  certain  securities 
issued  by  State  and  local  governments. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  6.  7, 
and  8  at  10  a.m.  in  roojn  5302  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  welcome  state- 
ments for  Inclusion  In  the  record  of 
hearings. 


( 


AUTO  INSURANCrE  RATES 

Mr.  MONTQYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
imperatlTe  that  no  segment  of  the  bu.si- 
nees  community  be  allowed  to  reap  ex- 
cess profits  as  a  result  of  Mtions  taken 
to  aUevlate  the  fuel  shortage.  We  must 
all  share  the  burden  equally.  It  Is  in  thi.s 
spirit  that  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S. 
2757,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Eagle- 
TON  to  prevent  windfall  profits  by  auto- 
mobile Insurance  companies  during  any 
period  when  the  casualty  rates  of  such 
companies  are  reduced  as  a  result  of  of- 
ficial action  in  connection  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  In  addition,  I  am  glad  to  lend 
my  cosponsorshlp  to  another  Important 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Eacleton.  S. 
2969,  to  require  a  reduction  in  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  premiimis  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

All  statistics  gathered  to  date  bear  out 
the  fact  that  various  energy  conse.  "a- 
tlon  measures,  specifically  the  reduced 
speed  limits  and  the  reduced  amount  of 
driving  on  the  part  of  mo.st  people,  have 
brought  about  substantial  reductions  in 
fatalities  and  accident  rates.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  released 
figures  showing  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis  highway  fatalities  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  during  the  month 
of  January  1974,  »a  compared  to  the  cor- 
responding period  In  January  1973.  The 
National  Safety  CoimcQ  notes  that  traf- 
fic deaths  for  the  first  2  months  of  1974 
are  25  percent  below  what  they  were  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1973.  In  addition, 
the  District  of  Columbia  reports  that  ac- 
cidents are  down  by  a  total  of  46  percent 
in  the  District. 

Insurance  companies  have  attempted 
to  counter  statistics  such  as  these  by 
claiming  that  it  Is  too  early  to  t^  just 
what  effect  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures will  have.  They  also  argue  that  in- 
flation Is  boimd  to  increase  )t»  cost  of 
providing  insurance  coverage.  Moreover 
the  clafan  is  made  that  as  more  people 
drive  small  cars  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  injuries  and  thus  more  insurance 
claims. 

However,  instead  of  getting  embroiled 
in  hyi>othetlcal  arguments  about  future 
events,  I  think  that  the  best  position  to 
take  in  this  Instance  is  the  one  repre- 
sented by  the  bin  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
Ing.  S.  2757.  which  provides  that  effective 
January  1,  1974,  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies would  be  required  to  give  rebates  to 
their  customers  In  the  event  of  windfall 
profits  resulting  from  energy  consena- 
tion  measures.  The  other  related  meas- 
ure which  I  wholeheartedly  support  pro- 
vides for  a  10-percent  reduction  in  insur- 
ance rates,  subject  to  periodic  re\  ieT\-.  in 
the  District  of  Ckilumbla. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  fuel  shortage 
has  had  many  deleterious  side  effects, 
but  one  very  beneficial  effect  of  energy- 
conservation  measures  lias  been  the  re- 
duction In  highway  fatalities  and  acci- 
dents. CertalrJy  it  would  be  imjust  to 
allow  the  Insurance  industry  to  benefit 
unduly  from  increased  safety  through 
the  maintenance  of  excessively  high  rates 
and  profits.  Everyone — ^rather  than  any 
one  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
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nity — should     benefit     from     increased 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."sent  that  two  press  releases,  one  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
one  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
docimienting  the  decrease  in  traffic  fatal- 
ities and  accidents  this  year,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
Ica.'^es  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  26, 1974. 
Figures  for  January  from  the  50  States 
show  a  significant  reduction  nationally  in 
the  number  of  highway  fatalities,  the  De- 
pan  ment  of  Transportation's  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 
announced  today.  There  were  853  fewer 
deaths  last  month  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  January  1973.  a  reduction  of 
almost  23  percent. 

The  Federal  Safety  Agency  attributed  the 
reduction  to  lowered  ma-ximum  speed  limits 
in  at  least  half  the  States,  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  motorists  in  reducing  speeds, 
and  a  decrease  in  total  driving  as  a  result  of 
the  energy  shortage. 

Some  of  the  larger  States  with  lowered 
maximum  speed  limits  showed  remarkable 
declines  in  January.  Pennsylvania  for  ex- 
ample, which  had  an  estimated  217  fatalities 
In  January  1973,  had  by  NHTSA's  report  only 
109  last  month — a  drop  of  50  percent.  New 
Jersey  was  down  42  percent  with  67  deaths 
for  January  1974  compared  to  117  in  January 
1973.  New  York,  which  showed  a  46  percent 
reduction  for  December,  had  151  fatalities 
in  January  1974  as  compared  to  237  a  year 
earUer — a  36  percent  dtoline.  Florida  had  a 
25  percent  reduction  with  183  deaths  com- 
pared to  244  fatalities  In  January  1973. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gregory,  NHTSA  Administra- 
tor, said  he  is  encouraged  by  the  reduction 
in  highway  deaths.  "No  one  is  happy  with 
the  stresses  brought  about  by  the  energy 
shortage,  but  the  accompanying  effects  on 
highway  safety  should  remind  everyone  that 
something  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  slaugh- 
ter that  has  grown  over  the  years. 

"With  this  Increased  awareness,  the  Amer- 
ican public,  I  believe,  can  maintain  this  re- 
duction In  fatalities  and  can  cut  into  the  toll 
even  more  by  buckling  their  safety  belts 
and  working  effectively  to  keep  drunk  drivers 
off  our  streets  and  highways." 

The  NHTSA  earlier  reported  a  15-20  per- 
cent drop  In  fatalities  among  those  States 
which  had  reduced  their  speed  limits  In  No- 
vember and  an  overall  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent in  the  18  States  which  had  lower  speed 
limits  in  December  1973,  as  compared  to  the 
corresponding  months  In  1972. 

National  Safety  CouNcn., 

Chicago.  III. 
Lower  Speeds  Ctrr  Traffic  Deaths,  National 
Safttt  CorNciL  President  Says 

Chicago. — Lower  speeds  brought  on  by  the 
energy  crisis  are  playing  a  powerful  role  in 
reducing  the  number  of  traffic  deaths  on  our 
highways.  National  Safety  Council  President 
Vincent  Tofany  said. 

"Last  February's  traffic  fatality  dropped  25 
per  cent  from  the  fatality  total  recorded 
for  February,  1973 — a  savings  of  880  lives," 
Tofany  said.  "The  number  of  traffic  deaths 
recorded  for  January,  1974,  also  was  down  25 
per  cent  from  the  number  of  deaths  recorded 
for  January,  1973,"  he  added,  "which  means 
traffic  deaths  for  the  first  two  months  of  1974 
are  25  per  cent  below  what  they  were  for  the 
first  two  months,  of  1973." 

In  the  first  two  months  of  1973,  according 
to  Tofany.  7,560  persons  were  kUled  In  traf- 
fic accidents.  By  comparison,  he  said,  In  the 


first  two  months  of  1974,  5,680  persons  were 
killed  In  traffic  accidents. 

"Certainly  some  of  this  reduction  comes 
from  a  reduced  number  of  miles  driven," 
Tofany  continued,  "but  the  preliminary  in- 
formation we  have  does  not  Justify  the  asser- 
tion that  reduced  driving  Is  the  dominant 
cause  for  the  drop  In  fataUtles.  A  large  part 
of  the  drop  seems  to  be  due  to  a  general,  and 
largely  'oluntary,  reduction  in  speed,  "  he 
said. 

According  to  Tofany,  NSC  traffic  statistics 
for  tunrpikes  show  a  13  per  cent  drop  in 
turnpike  travel  in  January,  1974,  as  com- 
pared with  January,  1973.  Turnpike  fatali- 
ties, however,  dropped  67  per  cent  in  the 
same  period,  he  said. 

'This  same  trend,  showing  a  reduction  in 
traffic  fatalities  far  out  of  proportion  with 
any  reduction  in  travel,  also  was  present 
In  our  turnpike  statistics  for  last  November 
and  December,  the  first  two  months  the 
American  people  really  felt  the  energy  crlsi.?," 
Tofany  said. 

The  safety  leader  said  that  November,  1973. 
turnpike  mileage  Increased  two  per  cent  over 
the  mileage  recorded  for  November,  1972. 
Turnpike  traffic  deaths  for  November,  1973, 
however,  dropped  52  per  cent  below  the  No- 
vember,   1972,   level,  he   said. 

Turnpike  mileage  dropped  12  per  cent  in 
December,  1973,  compared  with  the  mileage 
recorded  for  December,  1972,  according  to 
Tofany.  But  turnpike  deaths  for  December, 

1973,  dropped  65  per  cent  as  compared  with 
December,  1972,  he  added. 

"Now  that  the  energy  crisis  appears  to  be 
easing,"  Tofany  said,  "there  will  be  calls 
to  raise  speed  limits.  In  light  of  the  apparent 
safety  advantage  of  lower  speeds,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  advocate  that  no  speed  increases 
be  made  without  careful  consideration  of 
their  possible  safety  effects." 

According  to  the  safety  council,  2.660 
traffic  fatalities  were  recorded  for  February, 

1974,  while  3,540  traffic  fatalities  were  re- 
corded for  February,  1973. 

Disabling  injuries  and  traffic  accident  costs 
also  were  down  in  the  first  two  months  of 
1974  as  compared  with  first  two  months  of 
1973.  According  to  the  council,  about  210,000 
disabling  Injuries  occurred  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1974,  whUe  about  250,000  dis- 
abling injuries  occurred  during  the  same 
period  in  1973.  The  cost  of  the  traffic  deaths 
and  injuries  to  the  nation's  economy  in  the 
first  two  months  of  1974  was  estimated  by 
the  council  at  $1.9  billion,  while  costs  for 
the  same  period  In  1973  were  estimated  at 
$2.1  billion. 


DOMENICI  SUPPORTS  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  our 
educational  system  has  imdergone  many 
criticisms,  evaluations,  and  changes 
since  its  beginnings  in  the  18th  century. 
But  there  has  been  no  time  in  our  edu- 
cational system's  history  which  has  been 
more  dynamic  and  electric  than  right 
now.  The  word  "education"  has  taken  on 
a  multifaceted  meaning.  Today  the  eval- 
uation of  our  national  educational  sys- 
tem encompasses  such  issues  as  school 
finance,  preschool  education,  child  nu- 
trition, child  care,  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  the  handicapped,  disad- 
vantaged and  bilingual,  postsecondary 
education,  career  education,  vocational 
education,  technical  education,  guidance 
and  counseling,  teacher  education,  ele- 
mentary education,  higher  education, 
and  adult  education. 

With  the  growth  of  our  coimtry  as  a 


Nation  of  many  peoples  and  with  the 
ever  expanding  role  of  technology  in  our 
society,  our  system  of  education  is  con- 
fronted with  what  can  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing task  of  preparing  America's  men  and 
women  for  a  productive  life  as  worker, 
citizen,  consumer,  thinker  and  individ- 
ual. 

These  challer^es  face  all  of  the  United 
States,  not  just  a  few  geographical  areas. 
The  entire  coimtry  needs  to  work  to- 
gether to  see  that  these  challenges  are 
met.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  recently  reported  out 
5.  1539.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments.  Among  other 
provisions,  these  amendments  also  call 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. The  object  of  this  conference  is 
seen  as  bringing  together  people  from 
various  backgrounds  to  assess,  describe 
and  suggest  changes  for  the  total  edu- 
cational structure.  At  this  time,  l|iany 
of  our  educational  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  local  educational  agencies 
with  guidance  and  suggestions  from  the 
State  educational  agencies.  Each  State 
has  its  own  educational  priorities  and 
problems;  and  many  States  have  con- 
vened their  own  conferences  to  oversee 
their  educational  needs.  But  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  work  together  as  a  Nation. 
We  must  mobilize  representatives  from 
all  levels  of  education  to  discuss  the 
future  of  our  total  educational  structure. 
Evaluation,  research,  and  demonstration 
endeavors  of  the  many  individual  school 
districts  and  research  institutes  must 
come  together  and  present  this  coimtry 
with  a  total  picture  of  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  and  suggestions  for  fu- 
ture actions  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  very  involved 
with  this  country's  education  system — 
and  rightly  so.  But,  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  lack  of  a 
regular  evaluation  of  what,  I  believe,  is 
the  Federil  Government's  role  in  aiding 
States  in  directing  their  activities  toward 
high  national  ideals  of  quality  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  finding  opportunities 
to  do  this,  we  in  Congress  spend  much  of 
our  time  quibbling  about  the  application 
of  new  census  statistics  to  new  formulas 
and  about  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  that  help  school  districts  with  too 
little,  too  late.  We  do  not  spend  enough 
time  on  what  is  really  needed.  I  l)elieve 
this  provision  will  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  the  whole  education  pic- 
ture instead  of  the  past  pick-and-choose, 
hit-and-miss  approach  to  quality  educa- 
tion. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  am 
speaking  in  strong  support  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  provi- 
sion of  S.  1539.  We  can  na  longer  func- 
tion in  our  own  little  isolated  worlds.  We 
must  start  to  see  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  a  broad  national  perspective.  We 
must  begin  now  before  our  educational 
programs  become  unwieldy  monsters.  If 
we  are  to  provide  our  children  and  our 
men  and  women  with  the  kind  of  life 
preparation  they  need  as  individuals  in 
this  society,  we  must  work  together  as  a 
united  whole.  I  believe  a  Wliite  House 
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Coi\ference  on  Education  can  start  us  cm 
this  necessary  road. 


4 


THE   COSrr  OF   LIVING   ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  a  cosponsor- 
ship  statement  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida.  Senator  Chiies.  on 
S.  3352  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXATZMENr    BY    SENATOR    ClllLrS 

Mr.  Presldeut,  ou  April  30th  price  toiitrol 
BUthorlty  will  expire  ai»d  the  Cost  of  Llvwn; 
Couucll  will  ceaae  to  exist.  Thl.s  will  happen 
at  a  time  when  Inflation  Is  at  \\s  highest 
level  In  twenty-three  years.  It  Is  senseles.s 
that  we  should  be  dismantling  our  govern- 
ment machinery  and  strip  awey  the  policy 
Instruments  which  ar»  designed  to  deal  with 
the  inflation  when  there  Is  so  much  luHa- 
tlonary  pressure  building  In  the  economy. 

On  April  4th  I  made  a  lloor  speech  outlin- 
ing the  approach  I  think  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. I  called  for  stand-by  authority  on 
price  controls  to  allow  them  to  be  used  If 
and  when  that  becomes  necessary  in  cniclal 
commodities.  I  called  for  some  epedflc  "Jaw 
boning"  authority  for  the  government  to 
have  the  ability  to  keep  labor  and  manage- 
ment talking  to  each  other  until  Skgreemeiits 
are  reached  which  are  In  tlie  public  Interest 
And  I  called  for  autliorlty  for  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  be  ab'.e  to  enforce  com- 
mitments made  by  producers  as  price  con- 
trols are  lifted.  I  think  the«e  arc  necessary 
elements  to  denl  with  Inflation  a.9  we  phase 
out  price  controls  I  will  continue  to  argue 
for  these. 

On  April  nth  Senator  Muskle  introduced 
legUlatlon  (S.  3352)  which  will  extend  the 
life  of  the  Co6t  of  Uvlng  Council  for  one  year 
and  empower  It  with  monitoring  authority. 
Under  the  Cost  of  Living  Act,  the  CotincH's 
authority  to  impose  or  relmf)ose  price  con- 
trols will  expire  on  April  30th  but  the  Coun- 
cU  wouM  contlniie  and  have  as  its  function 
the  review  of  prices,  supplies,  and  economic 
activity  to  keep  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress Informed  on  how  the  economy  Is  work- 
ing without  price  controls. 

I  endorse  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  but  alonp 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  think  that 
this  la  the  minimum  that  we  can  do  and 
that  we  sbould  Indeed  go  further  than  this 
If  we  w»nt  to  be  effective  in  restoring  price 
stability  to  our  economy.  Just  because  we  are 
fed  up  with  price  controls  doesn't  mean  that 
we  should  abandon  them.  But  as  a  minimum 
we  need  to  have  a  central  focus  for  keeping 
an  inflation  alert  to  keep  public  officials  and 
the  public  at  larRo  Informed  on  what  Is 
happening.  Inflation  will  not  disappear  Just 
because  we  don't  look  at  It.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as  th»  rery 
least  that  we  sbould  responsibly  do  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  Secretar5''s  ad- 
dress Is  a  most  significant  one:  a  deep 
and  far  reacblng  development  has  oc- 
curred In  Latin  America.  Latin  America 
is  industrializing  and  is  molding  a  strong 
sense  of  national  and  regional  self  iden- 
tity. This  fact,  taken  in  combination  with 
the  economic  and  political  stre-sses  the 
world  Is  facing  today  makes  the  new  dia- 
log between  Uie  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  imperative. 
Secretary  Kissinger  addresses  tliese  is- 
sues earnestly  and  cogently.  I  ask 
unanimous  coni;ent  that  liis  address  to 
the  General  As.scmbly  of  the  Orpranlza- 
tion  of  American  Slates  and  the  com- 
munique of  the  foreign  minist<?rs'  meet- 
ing in  Wa.shington  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


AODSESS  BT  THK  IIONORMIIE  HfrraV  A.  Kl.SS- 
INGER,  SKCRriART  OP  STATE,  BEFORE  THE 
OENEKAI,  AS.«!f.MBLV  or  THE  OltGANIZATION  OF 
AMFKICAN    KT.ATErj,    ATLAfTTA,    Ca  .    APRIL    20, 
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SECRETARY  KISSINGER'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  AMER- 
ICAN STATES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  after  ex- 
tensive meetings  with  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
Members  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
which  I  attended,  and  the  commiuuque 
of  which  Is  appended.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  addressed  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  In  Atlanta,  Oa.,  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  which  I  also  attended. 

Here  he  put  forward  the  suceeessor 
robcy  to  the  "good  neighbor'  of  the 
IOjO's  as  the  new  rolicy  among  equals  of 
th^"good  partner." 

I 

'    i 

i 
i 


As  tlik  General  As-enibly  of  the  OrganL^a- 
tlon  of  Anii-rlcan  States ^convcns.^!.  a  sppcl.il 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  is  undenvay  in  New  York. 
This  Is  more  than  a  coincidence.  In  thl3 
continent  as  In  the  world,  our  nations  face, 
together,  a  broad  agenda  of  lnterdei>endence. 
Instantaneous  communications,  global  eco- 
nomics, and  weapons  of  vast  destructlveness 
have  thrust  mankind  Into  a  proximity  which 
transforms  world  community  from  a  slogan 
Into  a  necessity.  Our  problems  are  unprec- 
edented, in  type  and  scale.  But  our  purpose 
is  age-old;  to  realize  man's  eternal  aspira- 
tion for  a  life  of  peace,  well-being,  dignity 
and  Justice. 

The  challenge  before  the  America.?  Is  to 
define  out  place  In  this  global  quest.  What 
should  be  this  Hemisphere's  purposes  In  the 
modem  world?  How  can  the  distinctive  and 
special  bonds  that  have  united  us.  and  that 
cooperation  among  the  nations  assembled 
are  reflected  In  this  Oreanization.  foster 
here  and  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world? 
Montaigne  once  WTOte : 
"The  archer  must  first  know  wh.it  he  l'; 
Riming  at  and  then  set  his  hand,  his  bow, 
his  strength,  his  arrow  and  his  movements 
for  that  goal.  Our  plans  go  astray  because 
they  have  no  direction." 

The  Americas  have  Identified  their  target : 
to  make  our  mutual  dependence  define  a 
program  for  effective  cooperation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  together  In  t!ie 
p.%st  six  months. 

We  we  began  our  dialogue  in  New  York 
last  October,  many  feared  Uiat  we  might 
repeat  the  familiar  cycle  of  new  slogans  fcl- 
lowed  by  renewed  neglect.  Wfe  asked  of  each 
other:  Could  we  make  our  diversity  a  source 
of  strength,  drawing  on  the  richness  of  our 
matcrUl  and  spiritual  heritage?  Could  we 
define  together  a  concrete  and  realistic  role 
for  the  United  States  to  support  the  de- 
velopment efforts  of  our  neighbor.^?  Could 
the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  fashion  a  vi- 
sion of  the  world  as  It  Is  so  that  we  could 
move  together  towards  the  achievement  of 
common  goals  while  retaining  Indivictuai  dig- 
nity and  uniqueness?  ^^ 
In  BogotA  iast  November,  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  took  the 
initiative  In  providing  an  answer  and  pro- 
posed an  agenda  for  action.  In  Mexico  City  In 
February,  we  came  together  again  and 
launched  n  new  process  of  collaboration 
based  on  this  agenda  ar>d  inspired  by  a  new 
attitude — the  spirit  of  Tlatdoloo.  This  week 
in  Waahlngton,  we  reaffirmed  our  mutual 
commitment  tind  n.ovcd  tov,:ird  concrete 
nchlevement.i. 

What  Is  the  spirit  of  Tlatelolco  that  has 
given  such   impetus  to  our  current  effofUV 


\ 


On  one  level,  it  it  the  enduring  recogni- 
tion that  our  nations  are  Joined  by  unique 
and  apeciml  bonds— of  geography,  tradition, 
self-interest  and  common  values.  For  all  our 
differences,  the  nations  of  the  Americas  share 
a  common  origin,  a  history  of  mutual  support 
and  a  common  devotion  to  national  inde- 
pendence, .■social  progress  and  human  dlgnlf. 
Tot  centuries  we  have  seen  ourselves  as  a 
beacon  to  the  world,  offering  mankind  the 
hope  of  leaving  behind  its  eternal  tragedies 
and  achieving  Its  enduring  dreams.  For  dec- 
ades v.e  have  been  linked  iu  an  Inter -Ameri- 
can System  tha'i  has  been  a  vehicle  for  Joint 
action. 

But  on  a  deeper  level,  the  spirit  of  Tlato- 
Inlco  defines  something  new  and  vital,  of  Im- 
portance not  only  In  the  Hemisphere  but 
across  the  oceans.  For  most  of  our  shared 
history  the  United  States  alone  determined 
the  pattern  and  set  the  pace  of  our  coopera- 
tion. With  oiu-  great  material  and  technical 
resources  we  were  often  tempted  to  do  for 
o'.hcr.<;  what  we  thoupht  was  best  for  tliem. 

That  attitude  no  longer  shapes  our  re',a- 
tlT'-shlps. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  come  to  rcc- 
c^jnlze  that  a  revolution  has  taken  place  In 
Latin  America.  Industrial l.jaHon  and  modern 
communications  have  transformed  economic 
and  social  life.  A  new  generation  is  molding 
strengthened  Institutions.  A  sense  of  na- 
tional and  regional  Identity  has  acquired  new 
force.  The  commitment  to  modernization  has 
become  fundamental.  Brazil's  gross  national 
product  approachs  that  of  Japan  less  thaii 
two  decades  ago.  The  countries  of  the  An- 
dean Group  have  begun  a  major  collabora- 
tive effort  to  hasten  development.  Argen- 
tina and  Mexico  are  Industrializing  rapidly. 
And  the  newly  Independent  countries  of  the 
»'!:ngUsh-speaklng  Caribbean  have  brought 
different  pempectlves  and  traditions,  a  frcbh 
vlt,ility.  and  a  new  charm  to  hemispher.c 
relations. 

The  United  States,  too.  has  clianged  enor- 
mou.sly  In  the  last  decade.  We  have  learned 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by  our  efforts 
p\-M\e.  and  that  development  Is  far  more 
than  simply  an  economic  problem.  Through 
years  of  anguish  and  trial  we  have  found 
that  the  United  States  cannot  remake  the 
world,  and  that  neither  peace  nor  develop- 
ment Is  achievable  unless  it  engages  the  ef- 
fort and  commitment  of  other  nations. 

This  Is  why  our  new  dialogue  Is  not  a  con- 
cession by  the  United  States,  but  a  necessity 
for  us  all.  We  convene  as  equals,  on  the  b.tsis 
of  mutual  respect— each  reoogolaing  that  our 
special  relationship  can  be  preserved  only  II 
we  transform  it  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
of  our  time  and  the  asplraUoas  of  our 
peoples. 

In  the  10th  century,  the  United  States  de- 
clared what  thoee  outride  the  Hemisphere 
should  not  do  within  It.  In  the  1930s  we  pro- 
c!;ilmed  what  we  would  no  longer  do  within  ' 
it— the  policy  of  tlie  Good  Neighbor.  In  1974 
la  Mexico  City,  lu  Washington  and  Row  in 
AtlanU  we  Jointly  proclaim  our  oooperati.c 
actions— the  policy  of  the  Good  P;u-uiLr. 

Our  riew  dialogue  has  alread;-  been  marUcd 
by  .vabstantial  progress. 

Wo  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  coopera- 
tive development  effort,  and  to  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  collectU-e  economic  security. 

We  have  agread  to  devote  special  attention 
ta  the  needs  of  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
HemL-sphere. 

We  have  agreed  to  con-nilt  in  order  to  de- 
velop common  po-ltlons,  so  far  as  possible,  In 
major  International  negotiations.  especii»llr 
ou  economic  Issues. 

We  have  established  a  v,-orking  group  to 
develop  principles  for  the  conduct  of  transna- 
tional enterprises. 

We  have  set  up  a  Working  Group  on  Sci- 
ence and  the  Transfer  of  Technology  to 
frtrcnKthen  our  cooperation  In  the  process  of 
industrial  Izatlon. 

We  have  decided  on  multilateral  financial 
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Institutions  to  deal  with  those  natural  disas- 
ters and  economic  causes  that  ouf  countries 
cannot  deal  with  alone. 

Above  all,  we  agreed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Tiateloloo  that  "interdependence  has  become 
a  physical  and  moral  imperative,  and  thait  a 
ne*-.  vigorous  spirit  of  Inter-American  soU- 
d.irlty  is  therefore  essential. " 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  knows  that 
if  the  answers  to  the  great  dialogue  between 
the  developed  and  the  devrtoplng  countries 
cannot  be  fownd  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
they  may  not  be  found  at  all.  We  seek  a 
Hemisphere  lifted  by  progress,  not  torn  by 
divisions.  We  are  committed  to  shaping  our 
action  to  accelerate  Latin  America's  efforts 
to  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  its  peoples.  We 
will  do  our  ntmost  to  expand  L>atln  American 
access  to  T7B  markets,  maintain  our  assistance 
levels,  and  consult  on  political  and  economic 
Issues  of  common  concern.  We  have  moved  to 
rest^lW  old  disputes  with  Peru,  Panama  and 
Mexico  that  have  blocked  progress  along  our 
common  roed. 

Together  we  must  now  ask  ourselves:  what 
are  our  ultimate  goals?  We  In  the  Americas 
have  always  believed  that  our  efforts  and 
our  achleirements  had  relevance  beyond  our 
shores.  TtoMB  It  Is  clear  that  our  special 
relationship  cannot  mean  the  formation  of 
an  ezelostve  bloc.  The  world  has  already  seen 
enough  of  pressure  groups,  exclusive  spheres 
and  discrlmtnatoTy  arrangements. 

A  bloc  tmpltes  a  rigidity  that  would  deny 
our  different  perspectives  and  constrain  our 
reach  In  different  directions.  Some  of  ns  have 
global  reap opsfbutt lee,  some  feel  affinities 
with  the  third  world;  developing  ties  with 
many  regions  attracts  us  an.  We  seek  not  a 
common  frcmt  against  others,  but  rather  a 
common  effort  with  others  toward  the  globed 
cooperation  which  Is  dictated  by  political 
and  economic  realities. 

A  healthy  fecial  relationship  is  not  a  bloc. 
Working  together  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  lead  the  world  toward  solutions  to  those 
basic  problems  of  the  contemporary  period 
that  are  now  being  discussed  In  New  York. 
Rejecting  autarky,  respecting  diversity,  but 
In  a  spirit  of  solldJarity — we  in  the  Americas 
can  both  promote  our  common  objectives  tuid 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  global  cooperation. 

TBX     XNTEK-AIUiaiCAN     ACENDA 

In  this  context  of  our  wider  purposes,  let 
me  outline  for  your  consideration  some  prin- 
ciples and  tasks  to  guide  ovir  common  efforts. 

Inter- American  soHdarity  jnttat  be  rooted 
in  a  free  aaaoeiation  oj  inclependeitt  peoples. 
The  ^Irlt  of  dialogne — of  give  and  take — 
that  has  so  emrlcbed  our  meetings  In  Mexico 
and  Washingtcm  must  be  perpetuated.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  pledges  that  it 
wUl  not  seek  to  impose  its  political  prefer- 
ences, and  that  It  will  not  Intervezte  In  the 
domestic  afiaiis  of  Its  Western  Hemisphere 
neighbors. 

Egectioe  coUdboration  requires  continuing 
and  close  consuttation.  The  United  States 
understands  that  its  global  pollckea  and  ac- 
tions can  have  a  major  impact  upon  the  other 
nations  of  this  Hemisphere.  Therefore  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  a  constant  and  in- 
timate process  of  consultation. 

We  look  forward  to  periodic  meetings  of 
America's  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  issues 
of  mutual  concern  In  the  Americas  and  In 
the  world.  We  will  consult  closely  with  you  In 
the  global  monetary  and  trade  talks,  and  in 
other  international  negotiations,  including 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  We  do  not 
expect  an  Identity  of  views.  We  do  believe 
that  better  comprehension  and  sensitivity  to 
one  another's  positions  will  benefit  us  all. 

Owr  relationship  must  assure  progress  and 
decent  life  for  all  our  peoples.  The  tiltlmate 
test  o*  our  relations  win  be  to  translate  our 
a^iratlons  Into  concrete  programs,  tspedtUly 
in  the  decisive  field  ca  develofiment. 

Earlier  this  week  before  the  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  I  listed  six  principles 
which  economic  reality  and  our  ccHnmon  hu- 


manity dictate  should  be  the  guiding  prln- 
clples'for  International  action  to  spur  devel- 
opment : 

We  need  to  expand  the  supply  of  energy  at 
an  equitable  price; 

We  need  to  free  the  world  from  the  cycle  of 
raw  material  shortages  and  surpluses; 

We  need  to  achieve  a  balance  between  food 
production  and  food  demand; 

We  riied  to  extend  special  consideration  to 
the  poorest  nations; 

We  need  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  from  develc^ed  to  devel- 
oping nations;  { 

We  need  to  preser*^\jand  enlarge  a  global 
trade,  monetary  and  Investment  system 
which  will  sustaln'lndustrlal  clvUlzatlon  and 
stimulate  its  growth. 

The  Hemisphere  has  a  vital  stake  In  the 
world  conununity's  response  to  these  chal- 
lenges. Some  of  these  problems — such  as  an 
Inventory  of  resources  In  relation  to  needs — 
are  best  carried  out  on  a  global  basis.  But  on 
many  of  them  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere 
can  provide  leadership  and  Inspiration  and 
advance  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  through 
Joint  actions. 

In  the  field  of  energy,  the  Hemisphere 
uniquely  emcompasses  both  producers  and 
consumers.  The  United  States  Is  ready  to  col- 
laborate with  Its  Hemisphere  partners  in  a 
major  way,  both  bilaterally  and  multllater- 
^Uy. 

The  Working  Group  mi  Science  and  the 
Transfer  of  Technology  established  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  two  days  ago  In  Washing- 
ton can  be  charged  with  setting  up  pro- 
grams for  sharing  Information  on  energy 
ooQservatiaai  and  for  pooling  our  efforts' to 
expand  available  snppUes,  to  develop  alter- 
native BOtiroes  of  canyentlonal  fuels,  and  to 
encourage  the  discovery  of  new  and  renew- 
able energy  sotn-ces.  The  Latin  American 
Energy  Organization  (OLADE)  and  the  Uni- 
ted Nations  Economic  Commissioii  for  Latin 
America  (BCLA)  provide  additional  mechan- 
isms for  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
link  Its  technology  with  the  resources  and 
capital  oC  the  Hernlsphere's  oU  producers  to 
heip  them  expand  their  production  and  di- 
versify their  economies. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  a  special  role 
to  play  in  overcoming  the  world  food  short- 
age. This  continent,  even  as  It  Is  scarred  by 
malnutritloa  and  hunger,  has  vast  agricul- 
tural potenttaL 

President  Nixon  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
raise  oiu"  assistance  to  food  production  pro- 
grama  In  the  Americas  by  507c — from  M6 
million  to  •128  mllUon.  We  have,  as  well, 
lifted  our  own  domestic  production  restric- 
tions. 

The  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  steep 
rise  In  Its  price  are  a  problem  of  particular 
urgency.  The  United  States  wlU  give  high 
priority  to  linking  otar  technological  skills 
with  the  raw  material  and  capital  of  oil  pro- 
ducing courttrlea  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fertilizer  capacity. 

In  a  collective  effort,  I  propose  that  we 
cooperate  In  a  program  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction In  this  Hemisphere  substantially  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  This  program  should 
encon4>*ss  research,  the  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  the  Intenslfled  ap- 
plication of  foreign  and  domestic  resources: 

As  an  Initial  step  we  shooM  ask  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
help  foeua  our  efforts  to  IncreMe  production 
and  productivity.  The  Working  Group  on  Sci- 
ence and  the  Transfo:  ot  TtetuMlogy  should 
explore  new  ways  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity,  especlaUy  In  the  continents 
vast,  underutilized  tit^ical  zones. 

A  coBq>rebenslTe  hemispheric  agrlcultttral 
survey  would  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  success  ot  the  World  Food  Conference. 

Raod  processing  is  another  high  priority 
field  fox  cooperation  and  Innovation. 

Only  this  week  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Americas  pledged  to  give  special  attention  to 


the  problems  of  the  least  developed  amor.g 
us.  To  this  end,  the  Inter- Ameritfan  Develop- 
ment Bank  should  adapt  its  lending  policies 
to  ease  the  shock  of  rising  energy  prices  cm 
the  poorest  nations  in  the  Hemisphere.  We 
welcome  the  decision  of  Veneeuela  to  a.sf.u;t 
the  Bank  In  this  task,  Including  concessional 
lending  assistance  to  those  who  require  it 
most. 

The  United  States,  as  the  Hemisphere's 
richest  nation,  also  has  a  particular  obliga- 
tion. We  wUl  urge  our  Congress  to  maintain 
our  assistance  levels  to  the  Hemisphere.  It  is 
an  expression  of  our  special  relatlondilp  that 
United  States  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid 
to  the  Hemisphere  Is  larger  on  a  per  capita 
basis  than  to  any  other  region  of  the  glol>e. 
In  accordance  with  the  recomroendatioi.s 
of  the  recent  Washington  Conference,  we 
are  now  examining  wbether  Latin  America's 
share  can  be  further  increased. 

The  transfer  of  science  and  technoloj^v 
may  be  an  even  more  important  bottleneck 
in  the  development  effort  than  capital.  The 
United  States,  as  a  technologically  advanced 
nation,  recognizes  a  special  responsibility 
in  this  regard.  We  believe  that  normally 
private  Investment  is  the  most  efficient  vehi- 
cle for  the  large  scale  transfer  of  these  re- 
sources, but  governments  can  facilitate  the 
transfer  o*  advanced  technology  to  stimulate 
balanced  derelopment. 

The  Working  Orotip  on  Science  and  the 
Transfer  of  Tfchnotogy  established  by  the 
Washington  Conferexkce  wrlll  seek  to  over- 
come obstacles  to  ti»  flow  and  use  of  prc- 
ductlve  technology.  In  addition  to  those  I 
have  already  mentioned  relating  to  energy 
and  agriculture.  Its  -tasks  should  encompass : 

Improving  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  available  technologies,  Including 
managerial  and  engineering  skills; 

Spurring  the  search  for  new  technologies 
in  such  areas  as  marine  sciences  and  la'oor 
Intensive  industry;  and 

Identifying  how  to  adapt  technology  most 
effectively  to  different  national  eircum- 
stances  and  Industries. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  all  of  which 
require  Improved  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernments and  the  producers  and  users  of 
technology,  current  OA3  programs  aimed  at 
strengthening  university  and  basic  research 
and  training  institutions  In  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  should  continue  to  receive 
the  wholehearted  support  of  this  Assembly. 

Tlie  Americas  are  ui  a  position  to  partici- 
pate effectively  and  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tional systems  that  govern  trade,  monetary 
ar.d  investment  relations.  The  United  States 
will  support  such  efforts. 

T'rade  s  critical  In  the  development  process. 
The  United  States  Is  strongly  committed  to 
a  system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences  and 
once  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we  vrtll  con- 
sult closely  ■with  our  partners  In  this  Hemi- 
sphere on  how  It  can  be  made  most  beneficial 
to  your  needs.  Despite  the  uncertainties  aris- 
ing from  the  energy  crisis,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  avoid  new  restrictions  on  Latin 
America's  access  to  our  markets. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  trade 
wl'-hin  this  Hemisphere  depends  significantly 
on  global  patterns.  Trade  expansion  world- 
wide is  one  of  our  long -standing  objectives. 
Mutual  support  in  the  forthcoming  Mvilti- 
lateral  Trade  Negotations  can  help  us  over- 
come mar.y  bilateral  trade  problems  wi'.hi:i 
the  Hemisphere.  . 

In  the  spirit  of  TlateIolco\he  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  adjust  its  position  on  specific 
issues  In  the  MTN  to  take  account  of  Latin 
American  objectives.  As  a  first  step,  the 
President's  Special  Trade  Repreeentatlve.  Am- 
bassador Eberle.  departs  today  to  begin  bi- 
lateral consultations  with  many  of  your  gov- 
ernments. Similar  efforts  are  planned 
through  organs  of  the  OAS  and  in  Geneva. 

Private  Investment  Is  crucial  to  develop- 
ment. At  times  it  has  also  been  a  source  of 
friction.   At   the   Washington   Foreign   M:n- 
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Isters'  Conference  we  agreed  to  Join  with  you 
in  a  study  commlBSlou  which  would  prepare 
guidelines  applicable  to  the  conduet  of 
transitional  corporations.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  our,  political  relations  and  our  eco- 
uumic  cooperation  be  distorted  by  connner- 
iial  quarrels. 

Finally,  a  modern  Inter-American  System 
requires  that  the  Treaty  of  Rio  and  tlie  OAS 
be  .strengthened  and  adjusted  to  new  condi- 
tions. The  Inter -Amercan  System  la  the  oldest 
major  association  of  nation  states.  It  ha.<! 
pioneered  the  concept  of  international  orga- 
nization and  collective  security.  It  has  been 
ill  the  forefront  of  the  development  of  Inter- 
uational  law.  It  has  championed  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  and  non-interven- 
tion. It  has  functioned  productively  for  more 
than  seventy  years  because  It  has  been 
adaptable.  Today,  as  we  contemplate  past 
experience  and  future  needs,  we  see  that 
further  modl^ation   Is   necessary. 

Let  me  outline  the  approach  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  development  is  Impossible  without 
security.  The  Rio  Treaty  has  helped  keep  this 
Hemisphere  largely  free  of  turmoil  and  con- 
flict. We  should  modernize  it,  in  keeping  with 
our  times,  but  we  should  preserve  its  essen- 
linls. 

Second,  we  need  to  reform  the  OAS  so 
that  it  becomes  a  more  effective  Instrument 
for  hemispheric  cooperation.  It  is  overly  rigid 
In  its  structures;  unneoessarily  formal  in  Its 
procedures,  and  Insufficiently  broad  in  Its 
membership.  To  remedy  these  weaknesses,  we 
propose  the  following : 

All  major  OAS  meetUi^-s,  including  the 
General  Assembly,  should  be  made  less 
formal; 

The  Permanent  Council  should  be  rec- 
ognized 4s  the  central  executive  body  of  the 
OAS; 

OAS  membership  should  be  open  to  all  the 
nations  who  have  attended  the  recent  For- 
eign Ministers  conferences;   and 

The  OAS  should  be  restructured  to  become 
a  more  effective  Instrument  for  our  eco- 
nomic consultations. 

One  of  our  principal  tasks  should  be  to 
bring  about  Institutions  to  implement  the 
decisions  of  the  new  dialogue. 

BBOADENING  THE  DIALOGUE 

Our  dialogue  will  remain  formal  If  con- 
fined to  diplomats  or  officials.  It  must  Involve 
otir  peoples,  catching  their  Imagination  and 
liberating  their  abilities.  The  efforts  on 
which  we  are  embarked  require  all  the  Iku- 
man  and  Intellectual  resources  of  our  Con- 
tinent. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  will  see 
to  It  that  its  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change programs  make  &  more  Important 
contribution  to  cooperation  as  well  as  to 
mutual  understanding.  We  will: 

Increase  our  emphasis  on  professional  ex- 
changes designed  to  link  comparable  Insti- 
tutions In  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica: 

Encourage  seminars  and  Joint  research  on 
such  topics  as  urbanization,  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  other  problems  com- 
mon to  all  otir  countries;   and 

Stimulate  awareness  of  the  extraordinary 
cultural  richness  of  the  Americas  by  promot- 
ing to\irlsm,  exhibitions,  and  other  activi- 
ties to  expand  our  awareness  of  each  other 
and  our  appreciation  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. 

/  CONCLTTSION 

'  Mr.    Secretary    General,    Ministers,    Dele- 

gates :  ' 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  you  have 
received  here  testifies  to  the  frlendahtp  of 
the  American  people  for  our  neighbors  to 
the  South.  The  ultimate  bemlsph  Tic  aolldar- 
ity  comes  from  the  heart,  not  solely  from 
the  mind.  It  Is  rooted  In  history  antf  In- 
spired by  our  common  traditions. 

As  our  Mexican  colleague  said  at  Tlatelo- 
Ico,  we  of  the  Americas  have  advanced  from 


political  speeches  to  political  dialogue,  and 
now  to  political  consultation. 

This  must  be  the  design  for  our  new  pur- 
pose, for  great  challenges  He  before  us.  We 
hear  the  demand  of  our  peoples  for  Justice 
and  dignity;  we  know  their  yearning  for 
security  and  progress.  We  cannot  give  them 
less,  for  it  Is  their  birthright. 

In  1900  Jose  Knrlque  Rodo  wrote  his 
classic  Ariel.  He  viewed  the  two  Americans 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  in  fundamental 
opposition.  Yet  he  foresaw  another  kind  of 
relationship  eventually  emerging.  He  wrote: 

"To  the  extent  tliat  we  can  already  dis- 
tinguish a  higher  form  of  cooperation  as  the 
basis  of  a  distant  future,  we  can  see  that  It 
will  come  not  as  a  result  of  unilateral  for- 
nuilas,  but  through  the  reciprocal  Influence 
and  skillful  harmonization  of  those  attri- 
butes, wlilch  give  our  different  peoples  their 
glory." 

Let  us  here  choose  such  a  future.  Le*  us 
realize  the  glory  of  our  peoples  by  working 
together  for  a  better  life  for  our  children.  In 
so  doing  we  shall  realize  the  final  glory  and 
common  destiny  of  the  New  World. 

CoMMUNIBfE 

(Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Washington, 
D.C.,  AprU  18,  1974) 

1.  Accepting  the  Invitation  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  Latin  America  met  April  17-18  In 
Washington  to  resume  the  dialogue  begun 
at  the  Conference  of  Tlatelolco  In  Mexico 
eight  weeks  ago.  Attending  this  meeting  were 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Argentina,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia. Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  RepubUc, 
Ecuador,  £3  Salvador,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Perti,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay  and  Vene- 
znjela.  and  the  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Guatemala. 

2.  The  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  con- 
tinued In  the  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and 
openness  which  characterized  the  Confer- 
ence of  Tlatelolco.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
reiterated  their  conviction  that  these  meet- 
ings contribute  to  greater  Inter-Amerlcan  co- 
operation and  solidarity.  Tlie  topics  dis- 
cussed were:  Striicturo  of  International 
Trade  and  the  Monetary  System;  Coopera- 
tion for  Development;  Transnational  Enter- 
prises; Solution  of  the  Question  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal;  Coercive  Measures  of  an  Economic 
Nature:  and  Transfers  of  Technology. 

3.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  presented  their  views  and 
positions  on  the  several  topics  covered  by 
the  agenda.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  responded,  stating  United 
States  policy  on  the  respective  subjects  and 
expressing  the  Intention  and  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  effectively  In  the 
Integral  development  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

4.  On  the  subject  of  trade,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Latin  America  attached  special 
Importance  to  the  standstill  commitment 
made  by  the  United  States  In  Caracas  in 
February  1970  and  reaffirmed  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  at  Tlatelolco,  and  to  the  lu^noy 
of  eliminating  restrictions  on  access  to  the 
United  States  market  for  products  of  special 
taterest  to  Latin  America.  They  stressed  that. 
In  order  to  Improve  trade  relations  and  pro- 
mote new  flows  of  trade  from  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States,  as  a  mlnlmimi,  no  new 
impwrt  restrictions  should  be  applied  and 
existing  Import  restrictions  should  not  be 
expanded. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  market  for 
the  economies  of  Latin  America.  In  the  new 
spirit  growing  out  of  th»  Conference  of 
Tlatelolco,  he  expressed  his  support  of  Latin 
America's  aspirations  In  the  trade  field.  In 
particular,  he  stressed  the  Intention  of  his 
Crovernment  to  refrain  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble from  establishing  new  trade  restrictions. 


He  reiterated  the  interest  of  his  Govern- 
ment In  achieving  enactment  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Reform  Act  which  would  authorize 
generalized  preferences,  including  in  them 
the  products  of  Interest  to  Latin  America, 
and  In  further  liberalizing  the  access  of  Latin 
American  products  to  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. Similarly,  he  reaffirmed  the  commitments 
of  his  Government  under  resolution  RE.M 
1  70,  and  especially  stated  his  agreement  to 
hold  consultations  with  Latin  America  on  the 
Inclusion  in  the  GSP  products  of  special  in- 
terest for  the  area  before  making  final  deci- 
sions. Secretary  Kissinger  also  expressed  hi.s 
Government's  intention  to  support  the  ef- 
fective participation  of  Latin  America  la  re- 
form of  the  international  monetary  svsteni. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  considered  favorably  the  views  held  by 
Latin  America  In  the  matter  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  as  regards  nonreclproclty. 
differentiated  and  most  favored  treatment  of 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  to- 
ward the  developing  countries  and  Indlc&ted 
his  agreement  to  hold  consultations  with  a 
view  to  the  harmonization  of  positions  on 
this  subject. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
fact  that  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  'Brade  Ne- 
gotiations Is  initiating  extensive  bilateral 
consultations  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  promote  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 

7.  The  Foreign  Ministers  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  hemispheric  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  economic  development  and  the 
establishment  of  an  International  system  of 
collective  economic  security  for  development. 
They  stressed  the  Importance  of  Increasing  ' 
the  volume  of  real  resource  transfers  to  Latin 
America.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  policy  of  export 
diversification  for  the  developing  countries 

of  the  region  and  believe  that  this  policy 
should  be  supported  as  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  progress  of  Latin  America. 

8.  The  Foreign  Ministers  stressed  the  need 
to  provide  preferential  attention  to  the  lea; 
developed  countries  of  the  region,  especially 
the  land-locked  countries  and  those  of  In- 
sufficient Internal  market.  They  expressed 
their  conviction  concerning  the  Importance 
of  concessionary  loans  for  the  financing  of 
enterprises  and  projects  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment process  In  those  countries.  They  fur- 
thermore agreed  on  the  usefulness  of  multi- 
lateral financial  mechanisms  to  provide  help 
m  cases  of  emergency  with  which  they  are 
unable  to  cope  by  themselves. 

9.  The  Foreign  Ministers  discussed  the 
problems  of  economic  coercion  and  the  de- 
sirability of  their  elimination  from  relations 
among  the  countries  of  the  Americas  which 
would  contribute  in  a  positive  manner  to  a 
more  authentic  spirit  of  cooperation.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  prc^osals  that  would 
tend  to  restrict  the  access  of  products  of 
developing  countries  to  the  United  States 
market. 

10.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica reiterated  in  its  entirety  the  Declaration 
adopted  in  Bogota  at  the  "Conference  of 
Chancellors  of  Latin  America  for  Continental 
Cooperation"  as  regards  the  solution  of  the 
Panama  Canal  question  and  reaffirmed  it 
without  change  during  the  covu^e  of  the  new 
dialogue  begun  at  the  Conference  of  Tlatel- 
olco. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  reiterated  their 
confidence  that  the  bilateral  negotiations 
presently  In  progress  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
would  continue  in  a  positive  tone  and  con- 
clude as  soon  as  posslbis  with  satisfactory 
results  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  dialogue. 

11.  The  Foreign  Ministers  decided  to  e^tab* 
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It^h  a  Working  Group,  consisting  of  govern- 
mental representatives  from  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating states,  with  the  mandate  to  pre- 
pare for  submission  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  next  meeting,  a  document  that  would 
contain  principles  to  be  applicable  to  trans- 
national enterprises.  TTie  Working  Group 
will  meet  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the 
(late  on  which  the  Conference  of  Buenos 
Aires  will  convene.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  document,  the  Working  Group  should 
bear  In  mind  the  Report  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  prepared  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  those  that  are  emanating 
from  other  tnternatlonal  forums. 

12.  The  Foreign  Ministers.  rerogn!7lr.g  the 
importance  of  technology  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  agreed  to  convene  a 
Working  Groitp  of  Governmental  represen- 
tatives to  study  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
Committee  on  Science  and  the  Transfer  of 
Technology,  that  would  have  as  its  objective 
matching  scientific  capability  with  practical 
needs,  and  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  flow 
and  use  of  technology  In  the  industrializa- 
tion process.  For  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  members  of 
that  Working  Group  will  be  designated  aiid 
requested  to  submit  tlielr  report  within  a 
period  of  not  more  than  six  months.  Without 
prejudice  to  the  foregoing,  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  will  contlntie  supporting 
and  encouraging  the  existing  technological 
development  progrt.ms,  especially  the  OAS 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  Their  efforts  must  be  coordi- 
nated hi  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  pro- 
grams. 

13.  In  approving  this  coirunuuique,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  value  and 
promise  of  the  new  dialogue  in  inter-Ameri- 
can relations.  They  believe  that  their  meet- 
ing Just  concluded  In  Washington  has  given 
additional  Impulse  to  achievement  of  prog- 
ress on  matters  of  common  concern. 

14.  The  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  to  meet 
again  In  Buenos  Aires  In  March  1975. 


ARMS  REDUCnON.  DETENTE 
AND  SALT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  »s 
Senator  Jacksok  said  in  his  address  of 
April  22  to  tlie  Overseas  Press  Club : 

The  Issue  facing  us  Is  not  whether  we  want 
a  detente,  but  how  to  achieve  a  real  detente 
that  will  produce  results  favorable  to  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets in  SALT  n,  and  the  outcome  of 
these  negotiations  can  decisively  affect 
the  real  meaning  detente  will  have.  I 
believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  SALT  II  follow  a  course  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prospects  for  a 
SALT  n  treaty  based  on  United  States- 
Soviet  equality. 

In  this  spirit.  Senator  Jackson  has  set 
forth  a  U.S.  SALT  proposal  to  stabilize 
the  strategic  balance  through  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  strategic  forces  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  he  said: 

It  Is  time  for  aerlous  arms  reductions  by 
both  sides — a  stabilizing  disarmament. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Jackson's  constructive  and  statesman- 
like address..!  urge  the  widest  reading 
of  his  remarks.  If  agreed  to,  Senator 
Jackson's  program  would  mark  an  his- 
toric turning  point  in  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  could  dramatically  Increase 
the  confidence  of  all  the  world's  people 


in  the  prospects  for  a  cooperative  and 
stable  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Jackson's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a*:  follov.'.-: 

DiLiEl.  .E    AND    SALT 

(By  £",;nator  Hen.iy  M.  Jackso:.  ) 

111  recent  years,  and  especially  in  rcer.i 
montlis,  tlie  loreign  policy  of  the  Nixon  Atl- 
muiistration  has  been  centered  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  relationship  between  E<»t  i 
and  West  which  they  have  called  detente  No 
matter  how  hard  or  In  which  direction  it  hs.s 
been  punched — in  the  Middle  East,  in  the 
SALT  negotiations,  on  matters  of  hiin>aii 
rights — the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion has  revolved,  like  a  tether  ban.  hroi.uid 
the  pole  of  that  detente. 

The  detente  has  gone  from  a  dream  to  aN 
incantation   without   acquiring  a  definitioii 
along  the  way.  And  we  have  been  left  without) 
a  clei^r  sense  of  v.  here  we  are  going  or.  fi<f. 
that    matter,    a    common    understancLiiy,  S*l) 
where  we  iTive  been. 

Ill  ils  n-i05t  fundamental  sense  dcie/ne 
must  mean  a  relaxation  of  tensions  ac- 
companied by  an  e^ort  to  achieve  niutiwl 
accommodation  through  the  negotiating 
process.  Defined  in  this  manner,  as  a  process 
of  negotiation,  it  has  the  broad  support  of 
the  American  people.  But  like  any  process, 
the  process  of  detente  must  be  Judged  by  the 
substantive  results  rt  the  negotiations  tJiem- 
selves  and  by  the  actual  behavior  that  follows 
after  agreements  are  negotiated. 

Thus  the  isstie  facing  us  is  not  whether  we 
want  a  detente,  but  how  to  achieve  a  real 
detente  that  will  produce  results  favorable 
to  .1  more  peaceful  world. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  \^2  ^Tos^ow  ?um- 
m't  and  the  first  test  of  the  product  of 
c;ct?;:te  was  the  teaiy  on  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles and  the  interim  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons — SALT  I.  I  had  consider- 
able misgivings  about  the  SALT  I  outcome, 
especially  the  interim  agreement.  The  mili- 
tary advantage  that  the  Interim  agreement 
conferred  on  the  Soviets  was,  In  my  Judg- 
i.-.ent.  an  inau^iclous  beginning. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  SALT  IT;  and  it  is 
this  5vet  of  negotiations,  perhaps  more  than 
fTxy  other,  that  will  determine  what  re?.! 
moaning  detente  will  have.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  a  propc.sal 
that  could  stabilize  the  strategic  balance 
through  substantial  reductions  in  the  strate- 
gic forces  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks 
tonight,  which  are  directed  to  the  SALT  II 
negotiations.  I  have  tried  to  develop  a  new 
direction  in  the  effort  to  bring  strategic  arms 
under  cortroT — »  d're<"tlon  based  on  the 
search  for  the  sort  of  wide-ranging  disarma- 
ment that  would  do  much  to  bring  us  closer 
to  a  genuine  detente  and  a  more  jjeaceful 
w^.rlJ.. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  new  weapon  systems  In- 
corporating an  Impressive  range  of  new  and 
costly  technology.  Not  only  have  the  So\'lets 
achieved  a  genuine  MIRV  capability,  but 
they  have  done  so  by  developing  two  quite 
distinct  MIRV  technologies.  They  have  tested 
a  whole  new  generation  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  land  and  sea  based,  in- 
cOTporating  new  technologies  as  well  as  new 
launch  techniques.  They  have  developed  a 
mobile,  land-based  ICBM.  They  have  moved 
to  increase  by  a  very  substantial  factor  the 
throw  weight  of  their  missile  forces  despite 
the  fact  that  they  already  enjoy  a  tlireefold 
advantage  in  this  area.  These  developments, 
all  of  which  have  come  to  light  since  the 
SALT  Interim  agreement  which  was  sup- 
posed to  limit  offen.^ive  weapons,  have,  in- 


dividually and  In  comblnatlor.,  added  signifi- 
cantly to  the  offeiisive  prtential  of  the  So' ici 
missile  forces. 

In  assetsing  the  sfgni^cance  cf  ihese  dp- 
velopments,  all  of  which  are  cor..=  i.stent  \\:th 
ihe  often  ambiguous  terms  oJ  the  SALT 
interim  aj-reement,  it  is  iiecr-.^-di-y  to  dig'CL-s 
f-jr  a  moment  to  consider  liie  rc.tionale  by 
which  ti'.e  interim  agreement  was  defende.;. 

The  iiunien:al  disadvantage  into  \Ainch 
the  United  States  was  fiozen  by  tiie  SALT 
I  interim  asreemeut  was  held  by  some  to  be 
cilectively  offset  by  our  technological  su- 
ptrltrity.  The  most  obvious  Anaerlcan  tccii- 
r.ol  ^2ical  advantage — obvious  in  part  be^^au-e 
tjf  lue  frequency  willi  wliich  Dr.  Kisiingcr 
ro.lerated  it — '.uy  in  the  fact  that  we  had 
axh.eved  a  MIRV  capability  and  the  Sompl 
L';:on  iiad  not.  Today  our  monopoly  in  MihV 
tCv-iinolotjy  has  vanished  like  last  year's  snow 
and  the  lead  m  tins  area  that  we  still  pcK>&t  s 
by  vutue  of  our  earlier  development  of 
illRV's  can  be  expected  to  diniinish  rapidly 
ad  time  goes  en.  This  is  neither  novel  ncr 
biirprlsiiig.  In  tlie  lone  run — made  longer  if 
*e  and  ouisclves  forced  into  a  technological 
arms  race  and  shorter  U  we  do  not — ttth- 
iioloyy  tends  to  even  out.  That  is  Che  hisiory 
Qi  technology;  and  it  is.  In  particular,  f.e 
history  of  military  technology.  Given  the 
numbers  and  throw  weights  agreed  to  in  tie 
SALT  I  interim  agreenieni,  under  which  t^ie 
Soviets  er.joy  a  protected  advantage,  tech- 
nological equaliH'  will  mean  Soviet  snpeiior- 
ity  In  strategic  weapons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  an  zxras  control 
agreement  will  not  be  stable  if  it  frees'S 
for  one  side  an  advantage  in  quantity  wh:le 
the  other  has  to  rely  on  an  edge  in  quality 
that  it  cannot  maintain.  In  the  interim 
agreement  we  agreed  to  Inferior  nun^bevs 
but  the  Soviets  did  not  agree  to  interi  ir 
technologT,-.  We  should  never  have  pre- 
sumed— i.  for  one.  did  not — that  they  would 
fail  to  seek  the  combination  of  supe'ior 
numbers  and  comparable  technology  th.it 
add  up  to  overall  superiority;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  direction  that  they  have  cho-en. 

In  the  current  SALT  II  negotiations  the 
Soviets  are  seeking  to  consolidate  the  ari- 
rantage  they  obtained  In  the  Interim  a?r?e- 
ment  while  pressing  for  equality  In  tech- 
nology. Again  and  again  when  the  Inte'im 
agreement  was  before  the  Senate  I  warned 
that  this  would  be  the  Soviet  strategy  at 
S.^LT  n.  My  amendment  to  the  authorip:a- 
ticn  for  the  Interim  agreement  placed  t'.c 
Congreis  and  the  Administration  on  re^-ord 
en  this  i.'^sue  by  insisting  that  the  interim 
riT-eement  wa:  r.~t  an  acceptable  basis  for  a 
SALT  II  treatv. 

Now,  with  negotiations  vinderway,  we  fi'.d 
that.  Just  as  expected,  the  Soviets  have  a^-- 
tually  hardened  their  position.  Far  from 
viewing  SALT  11  as  an  occasion  to  search 
for  the  sort  of  stable  strategic  balance  that 
can  result  only  from  equality,  they  are  In- 
sisting on  a  SALT  II  arrangement  that  would 
widen  and  deepen  their  strategic  margin  s'lll 
further. 

Tlie  refpon""e  of  the  Administration  to  thi.? 
situation  has  been  disappointing  in  the  ex- 
treme. For  rather  than  concentrating  on  the 
design  and  presentation  of  an  arms  control 
proposal  that  could  form  the  basis  for  a 
long-term  stabilization  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, the  Administration  has  concentra'c^ed 
on  quick- fix,  short  term  propx^salF  that  can 
be  readied  In  time  for  the  fortlicomi'ig  Jui'.e 
summit  meeting  In  Moscow. 

lu  i.helr  desire  to  preserve  the  Impress-ion 
of  momentum  in  the  SALT  negotiations.  The 
Administration  has  abaiKioned  its  previous 
conviction  that  the  es.senttal  purpose  of  a 
follow-on  agreement  should  be  to  rectify  the 
imbalance  of  SALT  I.  In  their  baste  to  meet 
an  arbltiary  and  polltlealTy  expedient  seU- 
Imposed  June  deadline,  the  Administration 
has  now  begun  to  entertain  Soviet  proposals 
which  are  inimical  to  the  national  sectintv  of 
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the  United  States  and  to  thp  prryppecte  for  a 
SALT  II  treaty  based  on  U.S. -Soviet  equality. 
Kept  on  such  a  course.  SALT  H  la  doomed 
to  fall  In  the  svipreme  mission  of  reducing 
the  ri.sk  of  mutual  destruction.  Indeed,  In- 
stead of  putting  a  damper  on  the  arms  race, 
such  a  failure  would  add  fuel  to  the  Qre. 

Given  this  situation,  I  am  persuaded  the 
time  ii  ripe  for  the  United  States  to  pxit  for- 
w.ird  a  bold  and  itnaglnative  proposal  for 
serious  disarmament  -a  propo.sal  that  will 
tc-.!  uncertain  Soviet  intentlon.s  by  Inviting 
them  to  join  with  \'.s  in  concluding  a  far- 
rcR'  hlng  agreement  to  bring  about  a  measure 
of  stability  in  the  I'.uclcar  balance  at  sharply 
reduced  levels  of  .strate^ilc  force.<!. 

Instead  of  arm.';  limitation  agreements  that 
do  not  limit,  it  l.s  time  tor  serious  arms  re- 
ductions by  both  sides— a  stabilizing  dis- 
armament. 

In  outlining  my  proposal  it  is  useful  to  be- 
?in  by  recalling  the  numbers  agreed  to  under 
liie  terms  of  the  SWT  I  interim  agreement, 
affording  to  which  the  Uiilred  States  may 
have  no  more  than  1  054  Intercontinental 
l)a!ll=tlc  missiles.  This  torce  consLsts  prin- 
cipally of  Minut»m«n  ml.=slles  that  are 
K-rnifd  ••light"  (In  conir  st  to  "•heavy")  un- 
df-r  the  d«flnitlon.s  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  Che  Interim  ft!-;rfeinenf.  For  their  part, 
the  Stnlets  are  periiillted  1,618  inteycon- 
tliie;ifal  ballistic  mls.'Jiie.s  of  which  approxi- 
mately 1,300  are  of  the  'lich.-^  variety.  The 
o'hcr  300  Soviet  ICKM.s  .ire  'heavy' — so 
heavy,  In  fact,  that  thc?e  ?.{m  alone  carry  a.s 
mr.ch  "throw  we'ghf  as  the  entire  pei-mitted 
US.  force  of  1,000  Miuutpnian  mis.slles.  With 
respect  to  the  Soviet  nus.^ile  force  the  terms 
■llpht"  and  "heavv  "  are  mi.sleading  because 
the  missile  that  the  Soviets  apparently  In- 
tend to  deploy  as  a  S'ibstitute  in  the  "light" 
category  for  the  missiies  ni  that  category  at 
the  time  of  the  Interim  agreement  are  several 
times  more  powerful,  several  tunes  "heavier" 
'than  our  comparable  sy  terns. 

At  sea  the  Interim  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  may  luue  up  to  44  missUe- 
finng  nuclear  subuiaruies  containing  710 
launch  tubes.  The  S;niets  are  permitted  up 
to  62  comparablf^  submarines,  with  950 
launch  tubes,  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
older  type  submarine,.  The  Soviets  are  now 
engaged  in  building  up  to  these  level.s. 

I  believe  that  straiegic  forces  on  both  sides 
are  larger  than  they  need  to  be,  proi-ided that 
v^e  can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  toward  a 
common  celling  at  a  sharply  lower  level. 
Iherefore  I  propo.se  that  we  invite  the  Soviets 
to  consider  a  SALT  II  agreement  Ui  which 
each  side  would  be  limited  to  800  ICBMa  and 
to  no  more  than  560  submarine-launched 
mLsslles,  equivalent  to  1,5  i\issUe-nrlng  sub- 
marines of  the  Po.seldon  tj'pe.  Long  range 
strategic  bombers,  which  were  not  Included 
under  the  Interim  agreement,  would  also  be 
limited  to  400  on  each  side.  Because  tlie 
throw  weight  of  the  Soviet  mLsslle  force  Is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  our  own.  the  two 
SALT  delegations  would  be  instructed  to 
negotiate  a  formula  for  varying  the.se  basic 
numbers  so  as  to  bring  the  throw  weight  of 
tiie  two  Intercontinental  strategic  forces  Into 
approximate  equality. 

The  numbers  resulting  from  the  negotiat- 
ing process  need  not  be  precisely  the  numbers 
outlined  here,  although  I  believe  that  signlfl- 
cant  variation  from  these  numbers,  if  essen- 
tial to  siiccessful  negotiation,  ought  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  further  reductions  rather 
than  upward  adjustments.  Because  the  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  countries  are  structured 
differently  at  present  and  because  we  at«  al- 
ways searching  for  ways  In  which  to  reduce 
the  potential  vulnerabUlty  of  our  deterrent, 
the  treaty  need  not  follow  the  precise  num- 
bers for  each  type  of  weapon  system  I  have 
suggested — so  long  as  the  aggregate  total  of 
Intercontinental  strategic  launchers  was 
1 .760  or  lea*.  Reductions  to  a  level  of  equauty 
would  be  carried  out.  In  phases,  over  a  pe- 
riixl  of  time  to  be  negotiated. 
A  treaty  reflecting  the  essential  features 


that  I  have  outlined  here  would  represent 
a  real  and  significant  step  In  the  direction 
of  stabilizing  disarmament.  It  would  put  to 
rest  many  of  the  misgivings  that  we  now 
have  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  attain 
strategic  superiority  by  consolidating  their 
advantage  in  SALT  I.  It  would  permit  both 
sides  to  shift  their  resources  from  the  build- 
ing up  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  building 
up  of  their  economies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  to  the  United 
States  for  economic  assistance,  for  our  capi- 
tal, our  agricultural  produce  and  our  ad- 
vanced technology.  So  long  as  the  Soviets 
support  the  greatly  exaggerated  military  sec- 
■  tor  of  their  economy  at  anything  approaching 
current  levels,  an  American  program  of  sub- 
sidized economic  transactions  and  the  trans- 
fer of  sophisticated  technology,  whatever  Its 
intended  purpose,  will  inevitably  amotint  to 
aid  to  the  Russian  army,  naval  and  air  forces. 
At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  is  In 
great  dlfflculty  we  ought  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade them  that  a  reordering  of  their  prior- 
ities away  from  the  military  sector  Is  the 
best  way  to  achieve  economic  well-being. 
Adoption  of  my  proposal  could  be  an  impor- 
tant step  along  a  path  that  could  lead  even- 
tually to  billions  of  dollars  in  savings  on 
strate'Tlc  weapons  systems. 

It  would  enable  ua  hoih  to  reorder  our 
priorities. 

If  agreed  to.  it  would  mark  a  turning  poljit 
In  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  of  historic  propor- 
tions. It  would  carry  us  to  the  brink  of  peace 
Such  an  accord  could  transform  the  atmos- 
phere of  mistrust  and  apprehension  that  has 
clouded  the  horizon  of  East-West  relations 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  It  would  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  confidence  of  both  our 
peoples.  Indeed,  of  all  mankind,  that  the  grim 
prospect  of  thermonuclear  war  can  be  set 
aside  and  our  energies  devoted  to  purposes 
more  constructive  and  more  enduring  than 
the  amassing  of  the  wcapon.s  of  war.  It  would 
be,  if  ever  there  v.  as  one.  a  genuine  concep- 
tual breakthrough. 

In  the  new  and  more  hopeful  world  that 
would  result,  we  could  look  forward  to  a 
broadening  of  the  foundation  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation, a  deepening  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  trade  and  commerce,  science 
and  technology  and  the  arts,  and  In  the  freer 
movement  of  people  and  Ideas. 

This  18  a  program  for  the  beginning  of  a 
more  peaceful  world.  It  Is  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts.  And  I  am  committed  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  bring  it  about. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  about  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  an  arms  reduction  agreement 
along  the  lines  outlined  here.  It  will  taks 
time  and  hard  bargaining.  The  view  of  some 
in  the  Administration  that  force  reductions 
are  not  negotiable  Is  premature;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  share  this  Judgment. 
After  an,  it  was  Henry  Kissinger  himself,  who 
warned— in  hU  book  The  Necessity  for 
Choice — that  to  reject  sound  proposals  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  be  non-negotiable 
was  to  acquiesce  In  negotiating  on  Soviet 
terms. 

Some  weeks  ago  1  urged  the  President  to 
consider  the  program  that  I  have  outlined 
here  tonight.  The  response  has  not  been  en- 
couraging. The  refusal  of  the  Administration 
to  consider  seriously  a  program  for  Soviet- 
American  force  reductlono  is  as  disappoint- 
ing as  the  tendency  to  seek  a  quick  cosmetic 
agreement  in  June  Is  dangerous. 

There  is  no  critical  point  for  negotiations 
that  will  be  passed  if  June  comes  and  goes 
without  a  follow-on  SALT  arrangement. 
There  U  nothing  uiUque  about  the  month 
of  June  that  would  Justify  an  extension  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  agreement  and  thereby 
legitimize  Its  terms  beyond  1977  and  prej- 
udice the  prospects  for  a  meaningful  and 
stabillKiug  SALT  II  treaty. 

I  am  not  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
upon  the  complex  and  multi-purpose  Judg- 
ments of  an  embattled  Wlilte  House,  or  with 


a  Department  of  State  whose  passion  for  mo- 
mentum Is  sometimes  indifferent  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  la  headed.  I  have  today 
requested,  as  Chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense undertake  an  immediate  and  thorough 
aiises,sment  of  my  arms  reduction  proposal 
for  transmission  to  tlie  Subcommittee. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  mark  a 
radical  departure  from  the  tentative  and  of- 
ten marginal  approach  to  arms  control  th.it 
we  have  followed  In  SALT.  Reductions  on  the 
scale  I  am  proposing  will  encounter  opposi- 
tion, not  least  of  all  from  those  in  the  mill>- 
tary  services  whose  trahilng,  experience  and  X 
orienUtiou  are  likely  to  militate  against  ' 
strategic  force  reductions  in  general,  and  ex- 
tensive reductions  in  particular.  While  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  discard  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  the  military  and  Irre- 
sponsible to  Ignore  their  advice,  I  believe 
that  we  must  not  allow  their  skeptictfem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  proposal  which  will  en- 
hance our  security. 

I  am  confident  that  American  mill  tan- 
planners  can  be  persuaded  of  the  advantages 
of  bilateral  cutbacks  in  strategic  weapon- 
and  that  they  too,  in  the  final  analysis,  re- 
flect the  hopes  we  all  share  for  a  more  sta- 
ble strategic  balance  and  a  more  peaceful 
world.  I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  mlllUry, 
which  has  been  unreceptlve  to  proposals 
such  as  this  in  the  past,  would  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  promise  of  a  better  life 
for  the  Soviet  people,  who  could  be  freed 
from  part  of  the  enormous  burden  of  the 
arms  they  rvow  bear.  Here  the  Job  of  persua- 
sion must  fall  to  the  Politburo,  and  to  them 
I  am  simply  saying:  Let  us  break  with  fhf> 
troubled  past  and  seek  a  more  fruitful  and 
secure  future  for  both  our  peoples. 


April  23,  1974 
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UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  COURTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  consider  S.  3203,  a  bill  to 
extend  tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  nonprofit  hospital  employees.  The  Sen- 
ate will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  Tower-Ervin-Grlffin  amend- 
ment No.  1143  wliich  would  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  of  unfair  labor  practices 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  th  Federal  district  courts. 

This  proposal  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  consideration  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Ervin,  has 
examined  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  at  great  length  in  the  90th.  91st. 
and  92d  Congresses.  As  part  of  its  review  - 
of  the  agency  it  issued  a  committee  re- 
port which  concluded  that  the  agency  has 
not  followed  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
in  fact,  was  structured  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  Incapable  of  performing  ef- 
fectively. 

So  as  to  better  acquaint  the  Senate 
with  the  issues  involved  in  our  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  subcommittee's  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  While 
the  findings  do  not  include  a  review  of 
the  Board  under  President  Nixon,  Its  im- 
portance Is  not  at  aM  diminished  since  it 
Js  readUy  apparent  that  most  of  tlie  de- 
fects are  Inherent,  a  result  of  the  institu- 
tional framework  in  which  the  Board 
operates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Unfadi  Labor  Practices  in  the 

Federal  Courts 

st'mmary  of  findings 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  subcommit- 
tee lias  found  that  in  choosing  between  con- 
:4icting  values — in  difficult  cases  and  in 
'ome  that  are  not  so  difficult — the  National 
.'.'bor  Relatloris  Board  has  of  late  unfeason- 
.loly  emohaslztd  the  establishment  and 
|r,aintenance  of  collective  bargaining  and 
Strong  unions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Im- 
portant statutory  purposes  which  often  in- 
volve the  rights  of  mdividual  employees. 
Unions  unable  to  persuade  a  majority  of 
employees  to  opt  for  collective  bargaining 
))!ive  been  able  to  get  the  Board  to  impose 
it  for  them.  And  the  Board  has  been  able  to 
do  this  by  a  freewheeling  interpretation  of 
the  statute's  more  general  provisions,  by 
applying  double  standards,  and  by  ignoring 
plain  legislative  mandates.  The  Board  has 
iiKso.  we  find,  in  matters  going  beyond  recog- 
nition and  the  establishment  of  bargaining. 
I'iven  interpretations  to  the  statute  which 
reflect  an  overemphasis  on  helping  unions 
impose  their  will  on  employers  and  indi- 
vidual employees.  The  Bosird  clearly  be- 
lieves that  it  knows  what  Is  best  for  em- 
ployees and  all  too  frequently  subordinates 
individual  rights  to  the  interests  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

We  have  further  found  that  Board  doc- 
trine is  susceptible  to  changes  In  the  politi- 
cal climate  and,  most  particularly,  to  changes 
in  the  Presidency.  Because  of  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  some  of  the  statutory  language 
and  the  short  term  of  Board  members,  some 
sensitivity  to  the  wmds  of  politics  is  to  be 
expected.  We  conclude,  however,  that  the 
Board  has  of  late  been  overly  sensitive  to 
one  set  of  pMjlitlcal  forces  and  to  those  poli- 
cies of  the  act  which  they  support,  and  in- 
creasingly insensitive  to  other  legitimate  in- 
terests which  the  NLRA  also  seeks  to  foster. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  political 
forces  which  operate  on  the  presidential  ap- 
pointment power  are  t«(SSiterrow  and  tend 
to  focus  only  on  achieving  prounion  or  pro- 
management  biases  rather  than  on  gaining 
a  fair  and  intelligent  weighing  of  all  the 
various  policies  of  the  act.  Another  reason 
Is  that  t^e  Board  seeks  to  conceal  its  rather 
narrow  views  of  the  act's  purposes  and  Its 
reaction  to  changes  in  the  political  climate 
(Indeed,  to  conceal  that  it  Is  making  policy) 
by  engaging  m  rulemaking  in  the  guise  of 
adjudication.  This  practice,  a  deliberate  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  further  narrows  the  forces  which 
come  to  bear  on  the  Board  when  it  decides 
between  conflicting  values  and  thereby  nar- 
rows the  focus  of  the  Board  itself  when  it 
makes  such  decisions. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Board,  in  the 
exercise  of  broad  delegated  ffowers,  has 
viewed  the  act  largely  in  terms  of  union - 
management  conflicts,  and  has  given  ex- 
cessive weight  to  the  development  of  union- 
ism to  the  detriment  of  other  purposes  of 
the  statute.  In  pursuing  this  one  goal  so  dog- 
gedly, the  Board  has  frequently  exercised 
power  that  has  not  been  delegated  to  It,  has 
applied  double  standards,  and  has  acteiJ  in 
other  ways  inconsistent  with  the  act  ind 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Judicial  review  has  failed  to  check  the 
Board's  misuse  of  its  power.  In  some  ways, 
the  Board's  failures  are  not  susceptible  to 
correction  by  Judicial  review.  Beyond  the 
evidence  shows  that,  if  anything,  the  courts, 
and  especially  the  Supreme  Court,  have  to 
some  extent  taken  advantage  of  the  delega- 
tion of  broad  powers  to  the  Board  and  have 
written  their  own  notions  of  labor  policy 
Into  the  act.  These  courts  Intrude  upon  the 
legitimate  ar^a  of  discretion  assigned  by 
Congress  to  the  agency.  They  give  nothing 
more  than  lip  service  to  congressional  ex- 
pressions of  policy  and  to  the  Board  appli- 
cations of  that  policy  founded  upon  experi- 
ence and  familiarity  with  the  subject  mat- 


ter. Moreover,  just  as  Board  excrct':e  of  dele- 
gated power  has  changed  with  the  political 
climate,  so  some  courts,  again  primarily  the 
Supreme  Court,  t^id  to  favor  one  "Board" 
over  another  and  to  emphasize  one  purpose — 
the  maintenance  of  strong  unions — over 
other  congresslonally  endorsed   goals. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  examined  In 
detail  the  role  of  the  NLRB's  General  Coun- 
selSln  1947.  Congress  made  his  office  inde- 
perttient  of  the  Board.  This  restructuring 
eliminated  the  danger  that  Involvement  of 
the  Board  at  the  investigative  stage  would 
cause  it  to  prejudge  particular  cases.  How- 
ever, the  Board's  Jurisdiction,  and  Judicial  re- 
view of  its  decisions,  were  thereby  made  com- 
pletelv  dependent  upon  the  General  Coun- 
sel's decision  to  Issue  the  formal  complaint 
which  initiates  the  processes  of  the  law.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  lies  within  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  General  Counsel,  and 
there  is  no  remedy  for  his  failure  or  delay  in 
i.ssuing  a  complaint:  not  by  the  Board,  nor 
the  courts,  nor  even  the  Congress.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  thus  controls  the  access  of  un- 
ions, employers,  and  employees  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  act.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  unable  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
standards  are  employed  by  the  General 
Counsel  in  determining  whether  a  complaint 
shall  issue.  The  unreviewable  nature  of  many 
of  his  powers  creates  a  risk  that  they  may  be 
misused.  And,  unfortunately,  we  find  that 
has  been  the  case. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  the  subcom- 
mittee has  made  several  recommendations. 
Principal  among  these  are  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  Board  can  be  made  to  listen  to  a 
wide  range  of  criticism  and  to  use  its  rule- 
making power  when  appropriate.  The  sub- 
committee also  has  made  recommendations 
as  to  how  congressional  oversight  of  the 
agency  can  be  systematized. 

ADMINISTRATICkN   OF  THE  ACT  BY   THE    NLRB 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
Congress  authorized  the  Board  to  enforce  is 
the  product  of  three  great  legislative  eflorts: 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1974,  and  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  of 
1959.  In  each  case  the  Congress,  after  much 
work  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  greatest 
controversy,  sought  to  fashion  law  which 
would  recognize  many  different  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  give  them  the  protection  of 
law,  and  try  to  bring  them  into  some  degree 
of  harmony  and  balance.  As  a  result,  the 
labor  statute  contains  many  generalities, 
ambiguities,  and  seemingly  conflicting  pur- 
poses. The  Board  is  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  applying  this  complex  statutory  fabric 
to  varied  factual  disputes.  Because  the 
statute  is  a  reflection  of  competing 
interests,  the  Board  has  at  Its  dis- 
posal statutory  language,  policy,  or  legisla- 
tive history  to  buttress  any  one  of  a  wide 
range  of  decisions  It  might  render  in  a  par- 
ticular instance.  In  highly  controversial 
areas,  where  competing  Interests — each  rec- 
ognized In  some  degree  In  the  statute — come 
to  bear,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  that  a 
Board  decision  is  completely  unsupported  by 
any  part  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  selective  interpretation  of 
any  statute  cannot  be  considered  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  Every  statute  must 
be  interpreted  as  a  whole.  The  Board  is  re- 
quired to  accommodate  conflicting  goals,  and 
if  It  must  choose  among  them  it  must  at 
least  give  all  of  the  purposes  fair  weight.  The 
statute  should  not  be  regarded  as  offering 
a  series  of  alternative  provisions  which  the 
Board  is  free  to  pick  and  choose  from  as  it 
wishes.  Because  It  is  often  difficult  In  par- 
ticular cases  to  tell  whether  the  Board  is 
exercising  its  discretion  properly  and  Is  fairly 
weighing  all  relevant  considerations  and 
seeking  generally  to  maintain  the  accom- 
modations which  Congress  sought  to  make, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  results  over 
time  in  these  cases  to  determine  whether  a 
pattern  exists.  Such  a  pattern  would  in  time 


revctl  ho.v  th.':  Board  exercises  discretion, 
and  whether  it  gives  all  purposes  of  the  act 
fair  weight. 

During  the  hearings  defenders  of  the 
Board  s  work.  o:ten  from  the  academic  com- 
munity, made  much  of  the  fact  that  many 
provi£ioi,s  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  are  very  general  or  very  ambiguovis  And. 
because  they  generally  focvised  on  certain 
re'.ebrated  decu^ions  rather  than  the  work  of 
the  Beard  s>  a  whole,  these  witnesses  argued 
that  the  Board  cannot  be  faulted  for  exercis- 
ing it«  judgment  in  interpreting  statutory 
ma-iCBtes  w.hich  .^eem  to  have  more  than  one 
perm!s.-;bie  interpretation.  But  this  truism 
conceajs  the  real  issues  underlying  charges 
that  the  Board  has  not  been  faithful  to  con- 
g:e.';;iona;  purpose.  As  Prof.  Harry  Wellingto.n 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  noted,  "the  NLRA 
doe<=  not  have  a  purpose  ".  and  interpretation 
of  its  provisions  often  requires  the  Board  to 
accommcdate  conflicting  goals  and  to  choce 
among  them.  In  exercising  such  a  choice.  :t 
is  to  be  expected  that  reasonable  men  fre- 
quently will  differ.  But  it  is  piain  that  the 
act  contemplates  a  process  of  declsion-m.tl;- 
ing  which  fairly  weighs  all  the  various  pur- 
pose>  of  the  ac!  ar.d  that  one  goal  will  not  be 
unreasonably  emphasized  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  The  authority  that  Congress  de'.e- 
gated  to  the  Board  is  predicated  on  the  ate:.- 
cys  remaining  faithful  to  the  adjustments 
between  the  competing  interests  that  Con- 
gress made.  The  Board's  function  is  neither 
to  strike  new  balances  nor  to  destroy  or  ig- 
nore those  that  Congress  decided  upon  The 
establishment  of  collective  bargaining,  itr 
instance,  should  not  always  be  thought  to 
outweigh  freedom  of  choice  on  the  pan  ol 
the  employees.  Nor  should  the  Board  be  per- 
mitted, no  matter  how  general  the  statutory 
language,  to  be  unprincipled  and  to  apply  a 
double  standard.  It  should,  in  sort,  be  con- 
sistent in  applying  the  rules  it  purports  to 
adopt.  Finally,  not  all  the  statutory  language 
is  ambiguous  or  general.  Some,  in  fact,  is 
very  precise.  In  such  cases,  the  Board  has  no 
discretion  to  exercise  and  it^  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  mandate  cannot  be 
excused.  The  failure  of  the  Board  to  comply 
with  precise  statutory  language,  however, 
serves  to  Ulummate  the  narrow  way  in  whicli 
it  goes  about  deciding  cases  where  discretion 
exists  and  several  goals  of  the  act  must  be 
accommodated. 

The  following  discussion  will  focus  on  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  law  which  reflect  some  of 
the  more  controversial  mterpretatlons  and 
doctrines  established  by  the  Board.  They  are 
by  no  means  the  only  areas  in  which  the 
Board  has  thwarted  congressional  will.  Sec- 
ondary picketing,  multiemployer  bargaining, 
the  statutory  definition  of  employee,  other 
unit  determinatior  problems,  etc..  might  also 
be  discussed.  This,  however,  would  be  cumu- 
lative as  far  as  the  subcommittee's  conclu- 
sions are  concerned.  The  Issues  discussed  be- 
low are  both  sufficiently  representative  and 
important.  Nor  have  we  attempted  to  include 
within  the  report  a  complete  catalog  of 
Board  decisions  relating  to  particular  prob- 
lems. Rather,  for  purposes  of  brevity  and 
clarity,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  leading 
or  seminal  cases  where  lmporta;;t  Is-^ues  are 
involved. 

Reprcbeniution  elections,  apeech.  and 
authorization  cards 

The  Board  has  long  purported  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  representation  election  by  de- 
terminnig  whether  it  was  held  in  "laboraio.-y 
conditions."  Two  avenues  of  attack  on  the 
validity  of  an  election  are  commonly  u.-^d 
The  first  is  prv^of  that  a  parly  committed  a 
preelection  unfair  labor  practice  which  af- 
fected the  election.  The  second  is  proof  of 
conduct  which  is  not  itself  a  violation  of  the 
statute  b'dl  is,  otherwise  thought  by  the 
Board  lo  destroy  the  "laboratory  conditions  " 
Plainly,  the  Board  has  an  enormous  amount 
of  di.scret:on  within  this  very  general  frame- 
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work  *n<t,  In  the  exorcise  of  this  dtscrelion, 
must  Hccommodate  vjinous  conflicting  piir- 
p<i>es  of  the  statute.  Eqiially  plain,  though. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  batUc  goal  is  to  deter- 
mine the  free  and  Informed  choice  of  «  ma- 
joriiy  of  employees.  Bi.t  the  Uifluitp  range  of 
campaign  tactlci.  and  number  of  incidents 
whlih  will  be  alleged  t-u  have  ix-curred  In  a 
preelection  period  c:\Il  lor  a  c;i.se-tay-case  de- 
velopment and  eKtburatiuu  ol  legal  .standards 
hy  t  he  Board. 

One  example  is  the  proljlem  of  individual 
dl.scuflclons  with  cmployee.s.  'I  he  Board  In 
Peoria  Plastw  Co.  lUNl.RB  645  (19571. 
hiated  clearly  that  use  of  '  the  technique  of 
calling  all  or  a  niajoriLV  of  the  employees 
•  •  •  into  the  employer.-.  ui!ice  individually 
or  calling  upon  them  at  I  heir  homes  to  urge 
them  to  reject  a  uiuon  •  •  •"  uould  be  suf- 
ncient  to  up.set  an  election.  In  Plant  Cit-j 
A'eiding  and  Tank  Co.,  113  NLRB  131  (19o7), 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  Uidlcated,  u!- 
tliougU  the  facts  seem  u..t  to  huve  required  it 
to  do  ao,  that  calls  by  i;uUni  orgauiyers  at 
the  homes  of  ladividual  employees  did  not 
d-?stroy  the  desired  "lah^raiory  conditions". 
1  he  Board's  rationale  was  th.it  tlie  unions 
liave  Ies3  of  an  oppurtunuj  than  employer.-; 
tj  speak  to  employees  in  formal  or  Informal 
iroups  and  that  an  lutervicA  by  an  employer 
repre.^entatlve  Is  inliereiitiy  mire  coercive 
than  one  \)j  aomeone  from  an  <  rganlzirg 
union.  Even  thoutrh  l!ils  r<»aiiui!iig  se.'ms 
T^'tlcvisly  weakened  Dy  dt  cislons  .~ut  h  a:  May 
Drpartment  Storct  Co  .  136  jri.t^B  7^7  (1062), 
whioh  enlarged  the  reiarlve  a'lility  of  vuiions 
to  speak  to  groups  of  cmpiovce.-.  f»ue  might 
i  .^'tli  say  that  such  a  rf'stilt.  \  tewed  in  isola- 
tion, had  been  rearht'd  by  a  tribunal  seri- 
ously concerned  wi:h  the  need  for  employees 
to  hear  both  sid«-s  and  exerii  e  free  choice. 
Such  a  result,  In  short,  was  not  necessarily 
cUotaied  s<jlely  by  a  desire  to  help  -anion  orga- 
n.l:'er<;  But  these  decisi>.ns  ought  not  be 
viewed  In  isolation.  f<ir  they  are  part  of  a 
whole  fabric  of  law  governins;  electkm  cam- 
nalgns  and  their  real  sitrnincance  may  be  de- 
l<-rmined  only  In  the  llf<hr  of  oi  her  decisions. 
Ojie  of  the  motit  vexing  legal  problems  of 
preelection  condtK-i  Involves  Uie  liBue  of 
what  kind  oC  apeerti  constitutea  an  anlalr 
labor  fiaeUi*  «r  arrtHrlnntty  Inlilbtts  free 
rteoic*  t*  ifMet  aa  dectioa.  Becaase  of  aec- 
ttoo  ■(e)  ,*  wprmc^  alone  cannot  be  the  basl.s 
of  aa  tsntair  laher  pracUce  charge  unless 
It  coerces  or  promises  some  benefit.  What 
is  coeretvv  speech,  bowever.  Is  again  a  ques- 
tion on  which  reasonable  Dien  can  differ 
in  particular  cases.  Bat  one  thing  is  clear 
and  tbat  ia  that  the  pretient  Board  has 
initiated  a  "trend  *  •  ♦  toward  ever  increas- 
ing restrictions  on  employer  speech  •  •  *," 
NLRB  T.  Goiub  Corp..  388  P.  Sd  921.  926 
(I»«7),  and  has  gone  to  the  linilt  and  be- 
yond m  flndlug  a  coe^ct^e  Impact  In  Isolated 
and  relatively  Innocuous  remarks  by  em- 
ployers. The  mobt  significant  line  of  cases 
here  Involves  the  Board's  attempts  to  find 
"threats"  in  predictive  statements.'  In 
Oolub,  for  Instance,  the  employer  bad  merely 
pointed  out  to  the  employees  v^hat  economic 
etfectc  were  possible  resu!t.s  of  aggressive 
ui.loulsm — unemployment,  etc. — and  tluit  a 
collective  agreement  with  rigid  rules  might 
preclude  Individual  discretionary  benefits. 
I'hat  such  consequences  are  in  fact  quite 
plarsible  results  of  unionisation  was  of  little 
import  to  the  Board.  More  significantly,  the 
Board  failed  to  take  into  account  a  very  real 
disparity  In  ability  to  engage  In  campalga 
rlietcrlc  when  It  formulated  severe  restric- 
tions on  employer  predictions.  The  union  Is 
always  free  to  pron^lee  Increa.sed  benefits  as 
A  result  of  Its  etTorts.  The  only  effective  re- 
sponse the  employer  has  is  the  one  tised  In 
Ooiub.  To  prohibit  such  a  response  Is  either 
to  deny  an  elementary  fact  of  economics  and 
collective  bargaining  or  to  conceal  from  em- 
ployees an  Important  Issue  on  which  their 
vote  might  tum.» 


Kootuotes  t»t  end  Cif  at  tide. 


But  speech  need  not  be  found  "coercive" 
c>nly  to  support  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge,  for  the  Board  decided  aoon  after 
passage  of  the  Tlaft-Bartler  Act  that  aectlon 
mc)  did  not  prevent  the  Board  from  in- 
validating an  election  because  noncoercive 
.'i|)cech  had  disturbed  tlie  "laboratory  condi- 
tions."* That  reading  of  the  statute,  un- 
.supported  as  it  Is  by  statutory  language  and 
surely  in  conflict  with  tlie  spirit  of  section 
8(c),  is  itself  hardly  mandatory.  Needless 
to  sa.v.  the  concept  of  "laboratory  conditions" 
lor  elections  has  no  counterpart  lu  American 
political  practice.  Indeed,  the  idea  that 
-speech  of  any  kind,  much  less  "protected 
speech."  can  invalidate  an  electli  n  Is  unac- 
ceptable outside  of  labor  law,  and  is  dubious 
witlilu  It.  The  application  of  this  principle, 
moreover,  appears  to  give  the  Board  a  great 
deal  of  It^eway  to  apply  double  standards. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Indi- 
cated, for  Instance,  that  whereas  racl.il  ap- 
peals by^an  employer  will  be  cloeolv  scruti- 
nized, similar  tactics  by  unions  find  the  Board 
more  tolerant.  In  Sewed  Mfg.  Co..  138  NLRB 
t>6  (1662),  an  employer  has  emphasized  to  a 
group  of  presumably  white  employees  the 
role  tlie  labor  movement  and  unions  gen- 
erally had  plhyed  lu  the  struggle  for  racial 
integration.  The  Board,  finding  that  such  an 
appeal  to  racial  prejudice  had  destroyed  the 
"laboratory  conditions,"  invalidated  the  elec- 
tion. In  The  Archer  Laundry  Co.,  150  NLRB 
1427  (1965).  however,  a  union,  in  seeking  to 
organl:!^  a  group  of  Negro  employees,  had 
anaiogl>-«d  the  campaign  for  representation 
to  the  struggle  for  clvU  rights  In  the  South, 
depicted  thot-e  who  oppose  unions  eis  atito- 
inatlcally  racist,  and  pictured  the  employer  as 
an  analog  to  brutal  police,  dogs  and  firehoses: 
the  symbols  of  southern  racism.  Although 
this  was  an  obvious  attempt  to  equate  tlie 
employer  with  white  racism,  the  Board,  stid- 
denly  seized  by  a  concern  for  free  speech, 
found  this  to  be  merely  a  pernilsslble  appc.il 
to  racial  pride. 

The  Board's  rtile  has  not  been  limited 
merely  to  Inhibiting  employers  from  pre- 
senting tbe  arguments  against  uniooteatlon 
to  emploTees.  Under  Berne/  Foujn  fr^ucts 
Ct»,  IM  nXAB  irn  (1»«4>,  which  wr^mled 
Aietin  Dmirf  Farmt.  1 10  VflXB  1965  (fm),  a 
union  nay  pproeeed  to  an  election  wlthotit 
walTlng  pveelec^lOB  nnfatr  labor  practices  by 
the  entploTer  which  may  have  affected  the 
electioa.  Altho>ngh  the  Board  has  aought  to 
Justify  9eTiiel\Foam  on  the  groanda  "that 
the  puhllc  interest  tn  protecting  free  em- 
ploj'ee  choice  doee  not  require  a  union  to 
forego  the  right  of  employees  to  a  secret  bal- 
lot election  as  the  price  of  remedying" »  aa 
unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board  itoelf  does 
not  necessarily  decree  such  an  election  as  a 
remedy.  Instead,  the  Board  frequently  directs 
the  emplo}-er  to  bargain  with  the  union  on 
the  basis  of  atithorlzatlon  cards  signed  by 
tlie  employees  before  the  election. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  has 
Indicated  a  lack  of  agreement  on  whether 
Coiigreso  intended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  eliminate  the  Issuance  of  bargaining  orders 
based  on  card  checks.  That  statute  eliminated 
from  section  9(c)  the  words  "other  suitable 
method."  thus  leaving  In  that  provision  "elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot"  u  the  only  specified 
means  for  resolving  questions  of  representa- 
tion. Thofie  who  believe  that  attthorlzatlon 
cards  may  still  be  relied  on  In  fashioning 
remedies  under  section  8(a)(5),  however, 
note  that  Congress  specifically  rejected  an 
amendment  to  that  section  which  wotild  limit 
to  certified  unions  alone  tlie  employer's  duty 
to  bargain.  In  the  subcommittee's  view,  tlie 
weight  of  the  evidence  shows  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  rely  upon  the  election 
process  as  the  only  authorized  method  of 
determining  tbe  wiahes  of  employees  on  the 
question  of  organization.  The  persistent  use 
of  the  card  check  to  replace  the  electioa 
process  Is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  Board's 


obligation  to  enforce  the  terms  and  Intent  of 
the  statute. 

Whatever  their  views  on  the  legislative  hl'^- 
tory,  however,  most  observers  believe  author- 
ization cards  are  not  a  trustworthy  method 
of  determining  employee  choice.  At  the  time 
of  slgnhig  the  employee  may  well  not  have 
thotight  much  about  the  Issues  involved  or 
have  heard  confilcttng  arguments.  His  sig- 
nature may  In  fact  be  solicited  under  circum- 
stances which  distract  him  from  the  problem 
entirely:  at  a  party.  In  a  tavern,  etc.  The  ex- 
erci.se  of  "choice"  is  not  secret  but  open,  and 
thereby  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  subtle,  as 
well  as  not  so  subtle  pressures. 

As  a  result,  the  unreliability  of  authorlzn- 
tlon  cardi  Is  legion.  Chairman  McCulIoch 
himself  reported  In  a  speech  la  1982: 

"In  58  elections,  the  unions  presented  au- 
thorization cards  from  30  to  50  percent  of  the 
employees:  and  they  won  11  or  19  percent  of 
them.  In  87  elections,  the  unions  presented 
atithorlTatlon  cards  from  50  to  70  percent 
of  the  employees;  and  they  won  42  or  52  per- 
cent [sic)  of  them.  In  57  elections,  the  unions 
presented  authorization  cards  from  over  50 
percent  of  the  employees  and  they  won  42  or 
74  percent  of  them."  • 

And  yet  the  Board  dees  not  give  serloti.s 
ronslderatlon  to  the  efllcacy  of  a  rerun  secret 
election.  It  Issues  bargaining  orders  baaed 
solely  on  authorization  cards  from  a  bare 
majority  of  employees  whenever  It  can  In 
Barrifl  Foam  cases.  The  Board  not  only  relies 
on  what  Is  conceded  by  everyone,  Including 
Mr  McCuUoch,  to  be  a  generally  unreliable 
Indicator  of  employee  opinion  but  It  also  has 
cnn-stmrted  rtiles  which  minimize  the  Impact 
of  evidence  indicating  In  particular  cases 
that  cards  were  secured  by  questionable  con- 
duct.'The  Board  requires,  for  Instance,  that 
each  card  be  Invalidated  individually  bv 
proof  as  to  how  It  was  secured.  It  gives  no 
consideration  to  the  totality  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  permits  union  organizers  to  Indulge 
In  the  pretense  that  the  purpose  of  the  card.s 
Is  merely  to  bring  about  an  election  and  will 
not  Invalidate  them  unless  It  was  represented 
that  was  the  sole  purpose.'  See  IfLRB  v. 
Golub  Corp.,  388  P.2d  921.  923   (1967). 

This  compares  unfavorably  with  Its  con- 
trary attitude  toward  employer  action  and 
speech  which  Is  suspected  of  poisoning  the 
election  atmosphere.  Employer  representa- 
tions are  held  to  vary  strict  standards,  and 
no  proof  of  specific  effect  Is  required.  The 
concltsBlon  is  Inescapable  that  the  agency 
is  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  white 
g'ove  "laboratory  conditions"  only  when  It 
considers  preelection  conduct  by  employers. 
The  net  result  in  the  card  cases  has  been 
that  very  often  unions  are  Imposed  as  bar- 
gaining representatives  on  employees  who 
have  not  registered  their  choices  In  the  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  conditions  Congre."<s 
set  forth.  Because  of  substantial  delays  in 
agency  processing,  often  the  employees  so 
subjected  are  substantially  different  from 
those  who  signed  cards  years  before.  In 
Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.  v.  NLRB,  389 
F.  2d  565  ( 1967) ,  for  instance,  the  bargain  In  t? 
order  was  enforced  nearly  5  years  after  the 
union  loet  the  election.  And  lest  one  be 
prompted  to  repeat  the  well-worn  refrain 
that  any  other  result  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  engage  in  delay,  we  note  that  in 
this  case,  as  In  most,  reeponslblllty  for  the 
delay  goes  to  the  General  Counaei,  the  trial 
examiner  and  the  Board.  The  Board's  claim 
that  such  rules  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
"right  of  employees  to  a  secret  ballot"  •  ring.s 
rather  hollow  in  light  of  the  practical  effect 
of  Board  decisions,  which  is  to  deemphasize 
the  election  procedure. 

The  Board's  disregard  of  secret  elections 
as  the  best  means  of  determining  employee 
choice  and  Its  determination  to  Impose  union- 
ism whether  or  not  the  employBea  want 
It  Is  exemplified  by  Its  decision  In  Conren 
Inc.,  158  NLRB  592  (1B6Q).  Section  9(c)(3) 
forbids  the  holding  of  valid  elections  a-ithin 
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12  months  of  each  other.  The  section  clearly 
Is  Intended  to  establish  Industrial  stability 
and  peace  for  1  year  after  an  election.  The 
B.^ard  in  Conren  held  the  employer  violated 
8  a)  (5)  when  he  refused  to  recognize  a  union 
-,-. ith  authorization  cards  from  28  to  53  em- 
ployees 9  months  after  the  union  lost  a  valid 
< lection.  The  Board's  holding  that  the  em- 
ployer did  not  have  a  good  faith  doubt  as 
to  majority  status  seems  unbelievable  In 
light  of  the  previous  election  and  the  slim 
majority  of  authorization  cards.  Indeed,  giv- 
en the  Board's  experience,  £is  reflected  in 
Chairman  McCulloch's  speech,  on  the  unre- 
liability of  cards,  an  employer  who  recog- 
nized a  luilon  on  the  basis  of  28  cards  with 
53  employees  might  more  plausibly  be  found 
to  have  committed  the  unfair  labor  practice 
of  recognizing  a  minority  union. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  tlie  Board's 
faith  in  authorization  cards.  For  where  two 
unions  are  competing  for  representation 
status,  the  Board  has  found  cards  to  be 
"notoriously  unreliable"  =  and  has  in  fact 
held  employers  who  recognized  a  union,  sub- 
sequently found  not  to  have  a  majority,  on 
the  basts  of  a  card  check  to  have  committed 
an  unfair  labor  practice."'  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Board's  attitude  toward  cards  In 
union-versus-employer  cases  as  opposed  to 
unlon-versus-union  cases  is  further  evidence 
of  its  use  of  double  standards  in  administer- 
ing the  act. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  Is  to  disre- 
gard the  right  of  a  majority  of  employees 
In  an  appropriate  unit  to  make  a  free  and  In- 
formed choice  of  whether  or  not  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union.  Union  representatives, 
unlike  those  from  management,  may  visit 
employees  In  their  homes  to  persuade  them 
to  sign  authorization  cards.  Authorization 
cards  may  be  so  drafted  or  explained  verbally 
as  to  emphasize  their  role  In  obtaining  an 
election — which  even  antiunion  employees 
might  desire  as  a  matter  of  principle — and 
to  minimize  the  fact  they  also  authorize  the 
union  to  represent  the  employees.  They  may 
be  obtained  In  circumstances  which  prevent 
a  reflective  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  must  be  careful  when  rebutting 
union  promises  of  Increased  benefits  not  to 
estimate  what  the  cost  of  those  benefits  may 
be  lest  he  "threaten"  rather  than  "predict". 
Nor  should  he  Interrogate  ebiployees  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  cards  presented  to 
him.  For  If  he  does  "threaten"  or  "Interro- 
gate." he  will  have  to  prove  the  Invalidity  of 
each  card  individually  with  evidence  as  to 
how  It  was  obtained.  Nor  will  he  be  able  to 
claim  that  cards  are  "notoriously  unreli- 
able", for  only  a  union  can  successfully  make 
that  argument.  Such  a  legal  structure  can 
be  based  only  on  the  Board's  belief  that  It 
knows  better  than  the  employees  what  Is 
good  for  them  and  on  Its  determination  to 
encourage  unionism  to  the  point  of  prevent- 
ing a  free  and  Informed  choice  by  a  majority 
of  employees.  And  that  Is  a  misuse  of  the 
power  Congress  had  delegated  to  It. 

Further  evidence  of  misuse  is  found  In 
Board  rules — disapproved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Leedom  v.  Kyne  " — on  decertifica- 
tion. Although  the  act  specifically  requires 
that  professional  employees  are  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  whether  they  wish  to  be  Included 
In  a  unit  with  nonprofessionals,  the  Board, 
overruling  an  earlier  decision,  held  In  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.,  115  NLRB  530  (1956) 
that  such  a  separate  vote  would  not  be  held 
In  decertification  cases.  Certified  unions  gen- 
erally are  well-protected  by  other  rules,  such 
as  the  one  which  bars  an  employee  from 
testing  the  majority  status  of  a  certified 
union  through  an  election  unless  he  can 
show  on  the  basis  of  "objective  considera- 
tions" that  he  believes  the  status  to  be 
doubtful."  And  since  he  may  not  poll  em- 
ployees himself  and  a  large  turnover  since 
the  last  election  Is  not  an  "objective  consid- 
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eration,"  the  thrust  of  section  9(c)(2)"  is 
wholly  blunted  by  Bocu'd  decisions.  Again, 
statutory  mandates  give  way  to  the  Board  s 
policy  of  encouraging  unionism. 

The  best  example  of  unevenhandedness  of 
Board  decisions  in  this  area  Is  Herbert 
Harvey,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  385  P.  2d  684  (1967) .  In 
that  case  a  union  petitioned  for  election,  the 
Board  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  the  union 
was  certified.  The  employer  refused  to  bar- 
gain, however,  and  the  principal  defense  to 
the  unfair  laV)or  practice  charge  related  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  The  merits  of 
this  issue  need  not  concern  us  because  in  a 
prior  unpublished  decision.  Specialized 
.Maintenance  Services,  Inc.,  case  No.  22-RM- 
222.  (1966),  the  Board  had  refused  to  assert 
jurisdiction  In  Indistinguishable  circum- 
.'iiances.  The  court  of  appeals  noted,  "From 
that  case  we  perceive  an  Inconsistency  which 
remains  totally  unexplained."  And,  Indeed, 
the  only  distinguishing  feature  was  that  in 
Specialised  Maintenance  the  employer  was 
the  petitioning  party  while  in  Herbert  Har- 
vey it  was  a  union.  And  that  well  demon- 
strates what  factors  seem  to  weigh  Heavily 
with  tlie  Board  in  adjudicating  cases  under 
the  act. 

The  right  to  refrain  from  concerted  activities 

A  major  change  of  direction  in  American 
labor  law  came  when  Congress,  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  gave  Federal  protection  to  the 
right  of  Individual  employees  to  refrain  from, 
as  well  as  to  engage  in,  concerted  union  ac- 
tivities. The  protection  granted,  however, 
extended  only  to  rights  other  than  Internal 
union  rights.  Tlius,  while  a  union  may  expel 
an  Individual  from  membership  for  failing 
to  live  up  to  a  requirement  imposed  by  the 
union.  It  may  not  affect  his  employment 
status  or  harm  him  physically.  The  separa- 
tion of  union  rights  from  Job  and  other  rights 
Is  reflected  In  section  8(a)  (3)  "  and  section 
8(b)  (2)  1^  which,  although  permitting  union 
shop  clauses,  prohibit  unions  from  affecting 
the  employment  relationship  for  any  reason 
other  than  employee's  fallvire  to  tender  pe- 
riodic dues.  And  section  8(b)  (1)  snakes  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  "to  restrain 
or  coerce  (a)  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  guaranteed  In  section  7 :  Provided.  That 
this  paragraph  shall  not  impair  the  right  of 
a  labor  organization  to  prescribe  Its  own  rules 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  retention 
of  membership  therein  •   •   •." 

There  should,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  a 
union  may  expel  a  member  for  refraining 
from  concerted  activities  which  violate  union 
rules  when  those  rules  do  not  frustrate  statu- 
tory processes  essential  to  the  administration 
of  the  law.  What  other  penalties  It  may  resort 
to,  however.  Is  not  so  clear.  May  It,  for  In- 
stance, impose  a  fine? 

Although  the  question  Is  not  without  much 
controversy,  the  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee Is  strongly  persuasive  of  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  in- 
clude fines  as  permissible  means  of  enforcing 
union  rules.  Section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  speaks  only 
of  "acquisition  or  retention  of  membership," 
thus  indicating  that  Congress  left  the  union 
with  expulsion  as  its  only  wesson.  A  union 
then  Is  permitted  to  restrict  employee  rights 
only  at  the  risk  of  depleting  Its  membership. 
Such  a  reading  of  the  statute  by  the  Board 
would  strike  a  balance  between  union  and 
employee  rights  entirely  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

It  has,  however,  been  argued  that  payment 
of  a  fine  Is  no  more  than  a  condition  of  re- 
taining meml>erBhip,  and  that  a  fine  is  a 
"lesser  included"  penalty  which  does  not 
violate  section  8(b)  (1)  (A).  These  arguments, 
however,  would  be  strengthened  If  the  Board 
required  that  fines  be  imposed  only  after 
notice  to  the  union  member  that  he  had  the 
option  to  leave  the  union  rather  than  pay  the 
fine.  But  the  Board  has  not  stopped  with 
the  arguably  permissible.  It  not  only  has 
sanctioned  the  Imposition  of  fines  without 
nptlce  that  payment  was  merely  a  condi- 
tion   of    retaining   union    membership,    but 


has  also  permitted  unions  to  bring  suns  for 
collection  m  State  courts.  (See  NLRB  v.  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  388  U.S.  175  (1967).) 
Court  suits  to  collect  fines  plainly  go  beyond 
the  statutory  restriction  of  discipline  "to 
rules  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or  re- 
tention of  membership  therein  '  •  •."  When 
imposed  on  an  employee  tor  crossing  a  pickCi, 
Hue,  or  for  exceeding  union-imposed  work 
cr  wage  limitations,  moreover,  such  aciioi.s 
infringe  on  job  rights  because  they  seek 
to  deprive  the  employee  of  the  economic  gain 
acliieved  by  violating  the  union  rules.  By 
holding  -such  actions  are  protected  by  the 
urovLso  to  tection  8(b)  (1)  (A),  therefore,  tlie 
Bv./ard  ha^  frustrated  tlie  legislative  purp^.se 
t  iuoodied  in  that  provision  as  well  as  the 
basic  inte:"»t  of  Taft-Hartley  to  separate  job 
Tigh.s  from  internal  union  rights.  And  it  has 
cic:ie  ^1.  once  again,  in  a  way  which  helped 
u.nions  impose  their  will  on  IncUviduiil 
employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  difficulty  with  ti^e 
Board's  rationale  and  did  not,  as  did  the 
Beard,  casually  sweep  aside  the  quite  evi- 
dent problems  of  reading  tlie  section  8(b)  ( 1) 
{.\)  proviso  to  permit  court  enforcement  of 
.'jiies.  Rather,  a  badly  divided  Court  resorted 
10  the  even  more  indefensible  argument  that 
CO  art  actions  to  collect  fines  do  not  "restrain 
or  coerce  '.  That  such  a  reading  of  the  statute 
makes  iio  sense — absent  a  Judicially  esta*:- 
lished  policy  to  aid  unions  in  compelling  ao- 
herence  to  their  rules — seems  beyond  argu- 
ment. As  Mr.  Justice  Black  said  In  dissent, 
"  *  *  *  It  ill  behooves  this  Court  to  seek  so 
diligently  to  defeat  this  unequivocably  de- 
clared purpose  of  Congress  |to  protect  em- 
ployees in  their  right  to  refrain  from  con- 
certed activities],  merely  because  this  Court 
believes  that  too  much  freedom  of  choice  for 
workers  will  impair  the  effective  power  of 
unions." 

The  impact  of  AUis-Chalmers  may  be  great, 
for  its  doctrine  extends  beyond  cases  in 
which  employees  have  merely  refrained  from 
concerted  activities  to  situations  in  which 
they  seek  to  employ  the  Board's  statutory 
proces.ses.  The  Board  has  limited  the  union  s 
disciplinary  powers  in  cases  where  members 
seek  to  file  unfair  labor  practices  In  diso- 
bedience to  the  union's  rules.  See  Skvra.  57 
LRRM  1009.  However,  in  Price  v.  NLRB,  373 
P.  2d  443  ( 1967) ,  the  Board  permitted  a  union 
to  discipline  a  member  who  Invoked  the  proc- 
esse.-;  of  the  Board  in  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
certification election.  Although  in  Price,  no 
fine  was  ultimately  levied,  the  rationale  of 
AUis-Chalmers  would  seem  to  permit  court- 
enforced  fines  for  resorting  to  the  ^o€U-d's 
statutory  processes.  Thus,  while  the  Board 
will  protect  the  act's  processes  in  some  in- 
stances, it  will  not  do  so  when  the  union's 
life  is  at  stake.  It  has  determined  that  the 
union's  right  to  defend  itself  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  right  of  employees  to  employ 
statutory  processes  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
union  which  no  longer  commands  the  adher- 
ence of  a  majority. 

Subsequent  cases,  especiallv  that  of  Sec- 
field  V.  NLRB,  394  U.S.  423  "(1969),  which 
involved  a  fine  for  exceeding  union-imposed 
production  ceilings,  further  elaborate  on  the 
union-fine  rules  and  give  valuable  insight 
Into  the  Supreme  Court's  approach  to  its 
functions  under  the  act.  The  Court's  opinion 
in  Scofield  announces  a  rule  of  law  having 
few  if  any  points  of  contact  -vi-ith  the  Board's 
view  of  the  Statute  and.  needless  to  say,  one 
v.hlch  has  no  relationship  to  the  statutory 
language. 

The  upshot  of  the  tmion-flne  cases  Is  that 
while  unions  may  not  affect  the  employee  s 
job  rights,  they  can  prevent  him  from  actu- 
ally working  and.  If  he  works,  prevent  him 
from  getting  paid.  The  statutory  protection 
of  job  status  is  reduced  merely  to  the  right 
to  remain  on  the  company  books  as  an 
employee. 

THE     INFLfENCE     OF     POLITICS     ON     THE     BOARD 

Because  of  Its  structure.  Its  history,  and 
the  nature  of  the  contro-.  cr-ir  ■   with  which 
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It  riettls.  th«  Bo*rd  hM  always  demonetratMl 
a  siUicepUbiUtr  to  political  InflnenoeB.  Am- 
bi^tiities  In  the  statute  and  the  neoeeslty 
to  delegate  power  to  applf  more  or  lees  gen- 
en. 1  (tatutorr  principles  to  dlffertnj  f*ctn»l 
F'.tnatlons  create  room  fur  large  amounts  of 
r-pnry  discretion.  Cilven  the  Imposwlbllltr 
<ir  eiiactluR  foolproof  or  tamperproof  siatu- 
t  jry  language  In  such  a  controverstsl  and 
complicated  ti«ld  of  law.  and  given  tlie  neces- 
sity to  (Jele^ate  dlscretioa  In  the  re.ioliitlon 
of  Issues,  some  decree  of  political  refpoiuiUe- 
iie.,s  \s  probably  unavoWable— and  when 
kept  within  clothe  binuids.  perhaps  toler- 
able—In  an  Inotltuttoii  which  Ik  ImpwfeMly 
Jiidlrlallze<l 

Iiiterested  purtle-..  particularly  employers 
and  \inlon.s,  feel  thev  have  aii  important 
stake  In  how  this  dts.  retion  Is  exercised 
Tliere  is  a  strong  Incentive  on  the  part  of 
the  more  organized  groups  representing  thefse 
Interests  to  attempt  to  Intiuence  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  In  order  to  have  ap- 
pointed men  sympathetic  with  their  views 
of  the  statute.  The  press\ires  with  muscle 
behind  them  represent  narrow  Interests:  pro- 
nulon  and  certain  kinds  of  union*,  and  pro- 
management,  and  certain  kinrls  of  mftnage- 
ment.  The  pressiires  are  Intense.  They  are 
not  dllTuaed.  as  in  the  case  of  Judicial  ap- 
pointments, by  the  variety  of  o'her  lorces 
and  considerations  which  are  relectl<«u;.  In 
part,  of  the  more  general  .'.-ibject  matter 
presented  to  courts.  Members  appointed  to 
the  Board,  therefore,  come  1  >  oiUce  with 
detlntte  viewpoints  and  rarely  ch.inge  Ihcir 
news  during  the  time  they  serve. 

TTie  alterjiatUe  of  Joi'gcr  terms  for  Board 
members  will  not  eliminate  the  re-'poaslve- 
ness  to  politics  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
appointment  process.  Indeed,  longer  terms 
may  Increase  these  pre.ssures  because  of  the 
relative  permanciue  of  tlie  Influence  etf  the 
niemtjers. 

The  Importance  of  the  relp.tlrelv  shoit  5- 
Vear  term  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  injects 
Into  the  Board  a  sensUU'lty  to  chsTigIng 
political  climates  as  new  members  with  dif- 
ferent views  are  appointed.  Thus,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  short  terms  orer  the  promise 
that  all  parties  to  the  legislative  compromise 
and  all  competing;  Interests  affected  by  the 
statute  will  not  be  permanently  shut  out 
of  the  Board  and  that,  while  doctrine  may 
change,  It  will  change  within  the  limits  of 
discretion  confirmed  by  Congress. 

As  the  hearings  demonstrate,  howeve?,  this 
theoretical  advantage  of  short  terms  hip  not 
generally  been  demonstrated  in  practlc*.  The 
orientation  and  pemonal  views  of  the  mem- 
bers have  tended  to  be  so  strong  that  the 
Board  has  deliberately  fnistrated  cojigres- 
slonal  purpone  by  exceeding  the  limit*  ©f  its 
discretion.  The  Board  should  serve,  not  com- 
pete, with  Congress  Second,  the  Board  ex- 
blblta  a  tendency  to  be  »o  responsl-re  to 
selected  Interetrts  as  to  give  these  views  over- 
wbelmlBg  weight.  These  Interests  remain 
strong  even  with  changing  administrations. 
The  appointment  process  has  not  produced 
different  Boards  which  welph  conflicting 
gopls  of  the  statute  and  evolve  law  that  give* 
recognition  and  balance  to  all  interest* 

Service  on  the  Board  has  not  servad  to 
broaden  the  views  of  the  Board  members. 
On  key  Issues  a  buUt-ln  polarlzattoa— or 
conseaaua — eKlsti  which  eliminates  anytiope 
that  dlaeuaslon  and  persuasion  with  ether 
members  will  have  any  effect.  Broader  view- 
points oa  in^iea  such  as  freedom  of  conitract 
or  the  rights  of  individual  employee^  are 
viewed  ■■  makeweights  designed  to  re«ch  a 
particular  msult.  And  there  Is  no  inc«fitlve 
for  Board  members  to  seek  out  otber  Hews, 
beoanae  crlCiclam  appears  narrow  and  VEnfalr 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  pollUcally  motivated 
attack  rather  than  a  sottrce  of  InforraCtlon. 
Chalimaa  McCmioch'B  teatlnuxiy  befom  the 
subcommittee,  for  instance,  was  In  large  part 
coaoeriMd  with  questloiUng  the  a^aUvtm  of 
the  Board's  crlUca.  The  Implication  was  olaln. 
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Critics  were  either  Ill-informed  or  acting 
from  mallctf  a  conduston  buttressed  by  the 
number  of  management  attorneys — usually 
unnamed  or  deceased — aho  had.  he  testified, 
told  him  pHvately  that  the  Board  was  doing 
a  fine  Job.  Such  a  viewpoint  In  turn  creates 
a  temptotlon  to  conceal  the  rationale  of  de- 
cisions and  to  act  as  though  the  Board  has 
no  policymaking  functions.  Criticism  Is  an- 
swered by  questioning  the  motives  of  critics 
or  by  referring  them  to  Congress  with  a  help- 
le.'^s  shrug  In  one  sense,  then,  the  Board's 
problem  is  not  that  it  Is  thinly  Insulated 
from  outside  forces,  but  that  It  Is  altogether 
too  l.solated  from  them.  This  singlemlnded 
obtu.=enesK  In  turn  heightens  the  frustrations 
of  tho.se  subject  to  the  law  who  feel  their 
legitimate  Interests  are  Ignored.  Criticism 
and  the  Inevitable  Board  reaction  Increase 
In  stridency  until  tlie  agency  begins  to  take 
on  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  band  of 
dlehards  rather  than  a  quasl-Judlclal  govern- 
ment body.  / 

It  is  the  view  of  ihe  subcommittee  that 
the  present  structure  and  operation  of  the 
Board  tend  to  lead  to  an  overly  narrow  view 
of  the  goals  of  the  act  by  the  agency  and  to 
enroi:ra?;e  it  to  give  one  value  overwhelming 
weight.  Nothmg  else  explains  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  these  deckJons  to  the  charge  that  they 
lufringo  on  the  right  of  Individuals  to  re- 
frain from  union  activities  or  hamper  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  In  an  appropriate  unit 
from  deciding  not  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  And,  on  occasion,  as  in  Herbert  Har- 
VFy  or  CoUib.  the  Board's  rulings  seem  based 
more  on  a  guc.<;a  as  to  how  much  it  c.in  get 
away  with  than  on  a  fair  balancing  of  cou- 
fllcllng  con.slderatlons. 

The  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearings  sub- 
stantiates  the   view   that   the   Board   is  po- 
litically responsive.  The  rule  as  to  whether 
a  union  waives  preelection  employer  unfair 
labor  practices  by  proceeding  to  au  election, 
the      niles      governing      captive      audience 
sjieeches  and   doctrine   concerning   the  per- 
mifiEiblllty  of  craft  severance  have  changed 
each    time   a   different    party    captured    the 
White  House.  Much  of  the  doctrine  dlscus.sed 
In  the  previous  section  was  developed  by  the 
"Kennedy  Board"  and  could  not  conceivably 
have    been    established    by    the    preceding 
"Eisenhower  Board."  The  Initial  Interpreta- 
tions  of   section   8(b)  (7)    were   made   by   a 
Board  dominated  by  appointees  of  President 
Elsenhower.    Before    the    decisions    became 
flrial,  however,   Elcnnedy   appointees   gained 
a   majority   and   the   very   same   cases   were 
reheard   and  the  Initial   Interpretations  re- 
versed. Indeed,  much  of  the  controversy  stir- 
roundlng  the  Board  results  from  a  frustra- 
tion caused  by  the  belief  that  new  appointees 
to  the   Board   after    1981   were  favorable  to 
strong  unions  and  were  able  to  effect  greater 
changes  In  the  law  as  It  stood  In  1959  than 
did  Congress  by  enactment  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act.  And  this  In  ttirn  has  aggravated 
the  feeling   that   Congress  has  lost  control 
of  labor   law   to  an   overly  powerful   Board 
which  writes  Its  own  policies  into  the  act. 
Thus,  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that 
those  seeking  to  limit  organizational  picket- 
ing were  far  better  off  with  the  "El.senhower 
Board"  and  the  rague  mandates  of  section 
8(b)  (1)  (A)  than/with  the  "Kennedy  Board" 
and  the  relatively  specific  section   8(b)(7). 
None  of  this  w  to  suggest  that  Board  mem- 
bers are  dishonest.  Quite  the  contrary:   for 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  only  an  honestly 
and  deeply  held  belief  that  employees  woulil 
be  better  off  with  unions  could  have  led  to 
many  of  the  decisions  described  above.  Nor 
Is  it  tD  say  that  only  Democratic  appointees 
come  to  the  Board  with  a  narrow  view  of  the 
act.    During    the    I950"8.    the    "Elsenhower 
Board"  was  criticized  as  being  "promanage- 
ment"    no   less   severely    than    the   present 
Board  has  been   for  t)elivg  "prounlon."  Tt\o 
present  Board's  desire  to  help  unlooa.  bow- 
ever,  has  not  stopped  merely  with  the  over- 
riding  of  precedents   from   the   Eisenhower 


era.  In  fact.  It  has  supplanted  decisions  of 
the  "Truman  Board"  In  Its  seal  to  rewrite 
the  law. 

JtTDIClAL    KKVIKW 

At  the  outset,  It  must  be  noted  that  Judicl.ii 
review  cannot  be  a  complete  remedy  for  ever,- 
falling  of  the  Board.  Within  restricted  areas 
of   the   statute,   and    usually   in   those   that 
leave  limited  discretion  to  the  Board,  couri.s 
with  considerable  experience  In  labor  ca.ses 
have  some  opportunity  to  form  Judgments 
of  the  Board's  approach  over  time.  In  some 
clrctilts,  repeated  exppsure  to  Board  methods 
and  decisions  may  result  In  ccnirt  reversals 
and  harsh  correctional  language  designed  to 
cha-silse  what  the  court  considered  abusive 
tendencies  and  Inadequate  procedures.  A.s  a 
general   matter,  however,  this  Is  of  limited 
ut-efulness    and    has    limited   effect    on    the 
Board,  whic'a  tends  to  characterize  the  Judges 
as  "antl-Bonrd  '  rather  than  helpful  critics. 
Where  the  statute  delegates  large  doses  of 
dl..cretlon  to  the  Board  to  Interpret  a  number 
of    very    general     provisions,    however,    the 
Board  Is  required  to  weigh  a  number  of  com- 
peting values  and  to  find  an  accommodation 
between  them.  And  although  we  cannot  ex- 
pect different  boards  to  agree  on  which  values 
govern  the  decisions  of  individual  cases,  we 
do   expect    that    fair   con.slderatlon    will    be 
riven  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  that 
no  lntere.st  will  always  dominate  Judicial  re- 
view must  proceed  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In 
areas   in  which  the  Board  has  discretion  a 
court  cannot  know  whether  the  Board  gave 
fair  consideration   to  all  of  the  conflicting 
ralues   Involved.   In   revlewmg  a  Board  de- 
cision holding  that  subcontracting  Is  a  man- 
datory subject  of  bargaining  or  that  a  district 
office  Is  an  appropriate  unit  In  the  Insurance 
industry,  for  instance,  a  court  can  say  onls* 
that  the  result  Is  a  permissible  one  under  the 
statute.  It  simply  cannot  evaluate  whether 
that  result  was  reached  by  a  fair  weighing  of 
all  the  conslderatioru  involved  rather  than 
by  an  automatic  application  of  one  policv, 
for  example,  the  establishment  and   main- 
tenance of  strong  unions.  StaUsttcs  showing 
court  approval  of  the  Board  and  recitations 
of  affirmances  m  Individual  cases  prore  little 
If   anything  about  the  way  the  Bttard  ad- 
ministers the  law.  Thus,  even  if  the  overall 
approval  rate  were  higher  than  the  mediocre 
62.3  percent  that  It  Is,  or  the  285  percent 
It  fell  t«  In  one  cinnilt,  this  would  not  be 
useful  erldenoe  upon  which  one  could  make 
JudgmenU  about  tb»  Board.>*  Whether  the 
Board's  discretion  Is  t>etng  exercised  properly 
can  be  determined  only  by  aa  overall,  rather 
than  case-by-oase,  view  of  tbe  Botud's  work 
which  compares  the  results  reSkbed  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  statute  and  the  Interpre- 
tations given  in  discretionary  araas  with  those 
reached  where  the  statutory  language  is  more 
precise.  Only  then  can  a  pattern.  If  one  ex- 
ists., be  determined. 

Judicial  review,  therefore,  even  when 
carried  on  in  an  Ideal  fashloo,  would  not  be 
a  great  check  on  the  exercise  of  the  Boards 
power.  But  the  hearings  also  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  courts'  review  of  the  Board 
is  Itself  hardly  carried  on  in  an  ideal  fashion. 
Although  the  statute  gives  the  Board  large 
amounts  of  discretion  because  it  Is  a  special- 
l2ad  agency,  the  Supreme  Court  particularly 
does  not  show  any  great  deference  to  the 
Board's  exercise  of  that  discretion.  And  even 
where  langtiage  Uidicating  deference  is  used. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Is  only  a 
makeweight  tar  a  particular  result.  There  are 
many  examples  of  cases  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  either  affirmed  the  Board 
by  agreeing  that  "the"  correct  n»le  was  ap- 
plied, thereby  treating  the  lame  as  though 
It  was  not  discretionary,  or  has  reversed  and 
applied  Its  own  rule.  In  oUMr  eases  It  has 
affirmed,  but  only  after  subsUtutlng  its  own 
rationale. 
In  AlUa-ChalmeTt.  tor  *'*<'*tnnt,  the  Court 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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rejected  the  Board's  reading  of  the  rather 
.•specific  proviso  to  section  8(b)(1).  Rather, 
it  turned  to  the  generalized  language  "re- 
strain or  coerce"  and  placed  Its  own  narrow 
interpretation  on  those  words.  Assuming 
arguendo  that  such  an  Interpretation  Is  per- 
n-.u-.'lble,  clearly  It  ought  to  come  from  the 
.vpccinlizod  agency  first  and  not  from  the  re- 
viev.L'~g  court.  Other  decisions  confirm  the 
Sv.preme  Court's  usurpation  of  a  poUcy- 
in.U:ing  function  In  labor  law.  Although  It 
has  prevented  the  Board  from  controlling 
the  results  of  negotiations  In  Interpreting 
section  8(a)(5),  It  has  achieved  the  satne 
result  under  Its  reading  of  the  vague  lan- 
ptiage  of  section  301  "  of  Landrum-Grlflin. 

Finally,  the  hearings  mdlcated  that  the 
courts  have  tended  to  favor  the  "prounlon 
Boards"  over  the  "promanagement  Boards." 
Both  Mr.  Ratner  and  Chairman  McCulloch 
noted  the  frequency  with  w^hlch  the  courts 
rejected  Interpretations  ol  the  "Elsenhower 
Board."  It  was  also  made  clear  that  In  areas 
in  which  the  Board's  exercise  of  discretion 
has  shifted  with  changes  In  composition  of 
the  Board's  membership,  the  courts  are 
grtulually  Insuring  that  future  changes  will 
not  occur  and  that  the  interpretation  they 
favor  will  predominate.  Thus,  It  was  Indi- 
cated that  the  "Kennedy  Board"  rule  on 
union  waiver  of  preelection  unfair  labor 
practices  cannot  be  reversed  because  of  Judi- 
cial decisions. 

A  good  and  recent  example  of  this  is  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  NLRB  v.  Cissell 
Packing  Co.,  Inc..  37  U.S.  Law  Week  4536 
(1969).  In  that  case,  the  Court  held  that  au- 
thorization cards  can  be  used  as  evidence  of 
a  prior  majority  and  thus  support  a  bargain- 
ing order.  As  discussed  above,  that  Interpre- 
tation Is  by  no  means  a  mandatory  reading 
of  the  act.  Indeed,  the  contrary  view  seems 
preferable.  The  Court's  view  of  the  reliability 
of  canls,  for  Instance,  Is  rather  peculiar  : 

"The  employers  argue  that  their  employ- 
ees cannot  make  an  Informed  choice  because 
the  card  drive  will  be  over  before  the  em- 
ployer has  had  a  chance  to  present  his  side 
of  the  unionization  Issues.  Normally,  how- 
ever, the  union  will  Inform  the  employer  of 
Its  organization  drive  early -in  order  to  sub- 
ject the  employer  to  the  unfair  labor  practice 
provisions  of  the  Act;  the  union  must  be  able 
to  show  the  employer's  awareness  of  the  drive 
In  order  to  prove  that  his  contemporaneous 
conduct  constituted  unfair  labor  practices 
on  which  a  bargaining  order  can  be  based  If 
the  drive  Is  ultimately  successful.  See  e.g.. 
Hunt  Oil  Co.,  157  NLRB  282  (1966):  Don 
Swart  Trucking  Co.,  154  NLRB  1345  (1965). 
Thus,  in  all  of  the  cases  here  but  the  Charles- 
ton campaign  In  Hecks  the  employer, 
whether  Informed  by  the  union  or  not,  was 
aware  of  the  union's  organizing  drive  almost 
at  the  outset  and  began  his  antiunion  cam- 
paign at  that  time;  and  even  In  the  Hecks- 
Charleston  case,  where  the  recognition  de- 
mand came  about  a  week  after  the  solicita- 
tion began,  the  employer  was  able  to  deliver 
a  speeech  before  the  union  obtained  a  ma- 
jority. Further,  the  employers  argue  that 
without  a  secret  ballot  an  employee  may,  in 
a  card  drive,  succumb  to  group  pressures  or 
sign  simply  to  get  the  union  "off  his  back" 
and  then  be  tmable  to  change  his  mind  as  he 
would  be  free  to  do  once  luslde  a  voting 
booth.  But  the  same  pressures  are  likely  to 
be  equally  present  in  any  election,  for  elec- 
tion cases  arise  most  often  with  small  bar- 
gaining units  where  virtually  every  voter's 
sentiments  can  be  carefully  and  individually 
canvassed.  And  no  voter,  of  course,  can 
Chang©  his  mind  after  casting  a  ballot  in  an 
election  even  though  he  may  think  better  of 
his  choice  shortly  thereafter."  ■« 

Such  reasoning,  however,  wholly  Ignores 
the  fact  that  the  whole  point  of  the  secret 
ballot  Is  to  permit  a  public  stance  which  dif- 
fers from  one's  conduct  In  the  ballot  box.  It 
Is,  moreover,  wholly  a  priori  and  tottilly  Ig- 
nores the  Board's  experience.  Chairman  Mc- 
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Culloch's  speech  quoted  above  indicated  that 
If  a  union  was  unable  to  obtain  cards  from 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  employees  in  a 
unit,  its  chances  of  winning  a  secret  elec- 
tion are  hardly  better  than  even.  In  three  of 
the  four  cases  before  the  Court  in  Gissell, 
there/ore.  according  to  Chairman  McCulloch. 
it  uas  lirtuaV.y  indeterminate  ichethcr  the 
vnion  actitally  had  a  majority.  The  Court  did 
rot,  moreover,  give  weight  to  the  fact  that 
Board  itself  believes  cards  to  be  "notoriously 
unreliable"  when  that  view  leads  to  the  result 
it  preiers. 

Nor  did  the  Court  indicate  that  it  was 
prepared  to  police  the  solicitation  of  cards 
so  as  to  increase  their  reliability.  The  Court 
unequivocally  endorsed  the  Board's  Cumber- 
land Shoe  doctrine,'"  which  permits  union 
organizers  to  etnhpasize  the  function  of  cards 
In  getting  an  election — a  process  which  aiitl- 
uiilon  employees  might  want  to  Invoke  on 
principle — rather  than  their  function  as  the 
basis  for  bargaining  orders.  In  one  of  the 
cases  before  the  Court  In  the  Gissell  determi- 
nation, the  vast  majority  of  card  signers 
were   told  one   or   more   of   the  following: 

( 1 )  the  card  would  be  used  to  get  an  election, 

(2)  tliat  card  signers  v/ould  be  free  to  vote 
against  the  union  and  (3)  that  the  cards 
were  secret  and  would  be  shown  only  to  the 
Board  to  get  an  election.  The  Court  agreed 
with  the  Board  that  none  of  these  circum- 
stances mattered  since  the  cards  on  their 
face  authorized  the  union  to  represent  the 
employee.  And  so,  where  unions  are  con- 
cerned, the  white  glove  "laboratory  condi- 
tions" fall  before  the  doctrine  ofi  cai'^at 
signor.  Tlie  Court's  outright  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  totality  of  the  thrust  of  the 
union's  campaign  because  "employees  should 
be  bound  by  the  clear  language  of  what  they 
sign"  "  is  shocking — and  surely  not  lees  so 
because  a  number  of  the  employees  Involved 
were  Illiterate  or  semiliterate. 

In  sharp¥ontrast  to  this  hands-off  attitude 
Is  the  Court's  stand  on  speech  by  employers. 
Section  8(c)  Is  virtually  torn  from  the  pages 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  the  Court  In- 
structs employers  not  to  predict  dire  eco- 
nomic consequences  as  a  result  of  aggressive 
unionism  unless  they  are  based  on  "objec- 
tive fact"  which  is  "demonstrably  provable." 
That  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  will 
usually  result  In  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chines or  In  lowered  sales  because  of  higher 
prices  is  virtually  an  economic  truism.  The 
outlawed  prediction,  therefore.  Is  presump- 
tively true.  The  net  result  Is  that  unions 
may  promise  the  millennium  regardless  of 
"objective  fact"  and  may  solicit  cards  without 
much  concern  for  disturbing  the  "laboratory 
conditions."  Employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  point  out  a  most  relevant  consider- 
ation to  the  employees. 

This  disregard  for  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  employers  Is  disturbing.  When  the 
Board  ignored  them  in  the  1940's  Congress 
enacted  section  8(c).  And  now  once  again 
they  are  flagrantly  violated.  If  such  rules 
were  applied  to  unions  one  would  expect  to 
hear  the  gnashing  of  Judicial  teeth  over  the 
"chilling  effect"  of  such  restrictions  on 
speech.  Perhaps,  however,  employers  have  a 
recourse.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Court  will 
protect  their  predictions  If  they  are  cast 
in   the  form  of   pornographic   literature. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that  laite 
amounts  of  discretion  delegated  to  the  Board 
by  Congress  are  now  exercised  by  the  courts. 
and  that  the  courts  have  thereby  usurped  a 
significant  policymaking  role.  And  there  ftre 
many  Indications  that  the  courts,  like  the 
Board,  do  not  always  give  fair  weight  to  all 
the  considerations  involved. 

THE    CENEHAL   COtTNSEI, 

Before  1947,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  sub- 
ject to  tlie  authority  and  direction  of  the 
Board.  Believing  that  such  a  structure  com- 
bhied   the    functions    of   Judge   and   prose- 


cutt.r  u'.  a  war  «li-  i^  preve;.ted  a  taJ  hear- 
tug  c;i  unfair  labor  practice  charges.  Con- 
gress separated  the  prosecutory  and  ad- 
judicatory functions  by  creating  a  General 
Couubel  independent  of  the  Board.  Eui 
while  tliLs  structure  avoids  prejudged  ad- 
jud. cations,  it  creates  a  ne.v  danger  that 
the  power  of  the  General  Counsel  may  be 
exercised  arbitrarily.  The  statute  is  qv.ite 
vigi  e  aa  to  what  standards  are  to  guide 
tlie  General  Counsel's  deie:minaiiou  of 
whether  to  ibsue  a  complaint.  And  because 
hl3  decision  is  itself  unreviewable,  the 
failure  to  issue  a  complaint  on  the  basis 
of  a  meritoricus  charge,  tliereTore,  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  negative  adjudication  on  the 
merits  even  though  the  Board  itself  ha.s 
taken  no  action.  If  a  complaitit  is  issued 
on  the  basis  oi  a  frivolotts  charge,  on  the 
other  hand,  needless  harassment  results. 
FinaUy,  If  the  General  Counsel  delilierately 
delays  his  decision,  he  may  as  a  practical 
matter   affect    substantive    rights. 

The  subcommittee  Is  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  standards  the  General  Counsel, 
at  least  In  recent  years,  applies  In  exercising 
his  exclusive  power  to  Issue  complaints, 
other  than  to  say  that  It  is  often  exercised 
arbitrarily.  One  important  Issue  is  whether, 
when  the  present  case  law  is  not  disposi- 
tive of  a  particular  issue,  the  General 
Counsel  should  Issue  complaints  no  matter 
what  his  own  view  in  order  to  let  the  Board 
and  the  courts  rule  on  that  issue.  If  he  de- 
cides to  permit  his  own  view  of  the  law  to 
govern  and  that  view  ij  against  the  merits 
of  the  charge,  the  lack  of  review  would  make 
his  ruimg  final.  Thus  we  have  an  anomalous 
structure  in  which  the  General  Counsel's 
negative  views  arc  conclusive  while  his 
decisions  to  issue  complaints  are  fully  re- 
viewed. It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  General 
Counsel's  view  of  his  functions  Is  In  this 
respect.  After  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  lu 
the  Allis-Chalmers  case,  a  numl)er  of  charges 
raising  Issues  concerning  the  excesslveness 
of  fines  imposed  by  unions  were  dismissed  by 
his  office.  These  dismissals  were  based  on  hLs 
view  that  the  excesslveness  of  a  fine  was 
Irrelevant.  But  that  view  was  not  explicitly 
endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  and 
was  in  fact  an  open  question.  The  General 
Counsel,  however,  seemed  at  that  time  to 
believe  that  he  was  empowered  to  render  a 
conclusive  decision.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  later  rulings  have 
gone  the  other  way,  for  after  an  inquiry  by 
Senator  Ervin,  the  General  Counsel  began  to 
Issue  complaints  which  raised  the  Issue  of 
excessive  fines.  Tliat  the  General  Couiusel 
finally  came  around  to  thinking  that  iac-ue 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  and 
courts  rather  than  himself  is  not  of  much 
comfort  to  those  members  of  unions  who 
were  compelled  to  accept  his  earlier  rulings. 

But  if  the  standards  which  govern  issu- 
ance of  complaints  by  the  General  Couns.l 
are  unclear.  It  Is  clear  that  many  rulmgs  are 
arbitirary.  One  case,  Group  Health  Aa-ocia- 
tion,  case  No.  5-CA-4122,  which  has  come 
to  the  subconmait tee's  attention  seems  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  In  that  case  a  consent 
election  had  been  held  and  the  union,  which 
was  r.oi  opposed  by  the  employer,  won  by  a 
small  margin.  An  employee -composed  griev- 
ance committee  challenged  this  on  the 
grounds  that  the  unit  was  wholly  ii:appro- 
prlate  and  arbitrary  and  that  unfair  labor 
practices  had  been  committed.  The  p>etition 
for  an  election  was  then  withdrawn  and  the 
union  and  employer  entered  Into  a  contract 
recognising  the  union  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  the  employees  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  tinion  had  a  majority  In  an  appropriate 
unit.  The  union  then  sent  a  letter  to  all  the 
enxployees  Indicating  that  retroactive  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  only  to  union  members 
and  that  the  employer  had  agreed  to  end 
endorsed   this   plain   discrimination.    At    all 
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tlm«s  thereafter,  union  members  were  paid 
more  than  non-union  employees.  It  Is  mot 
worth  the  printing  expense  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  charge  since  so  many 
per  se  violations  are  obvious.  The  Oeneral 
Counsel  did  not,  however,  issue  a  con>i>lalnt. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  opinion  of  the  US, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  indi- 
cates that  the  General  Coun.sel  has  Issued  a 
complaint  against  an  employer  based  on  a 
provision  In  a  collective  agreement  six  or 
seven  times  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  a  specific 
Judicial  ruling  on  that  very  agreement  to  the 
contrary.-'  Although  the  court  held  it  lacked 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  such  patent  harass- 
ment because  his  decisions  are  unreviewable. 
It  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that  his  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  court's  rulings  was  "lltOe  less 
than  an  affront  •  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
similar  provision  was  apparently  also  in- 
volved In  Group  Health,  in  addition  to  the 
other  flagrant  violations,  and  not  one  com- 
plaint was  forthcoming.  Such  behavior  by  a 
public  officer  smacks  of  lawlessness. 

But  It  is  ndt  merely  In  Issuing  or  in  de- 
clining to  iKsue\:omplamts  that  the  General 
Counsel  exercises  arbitrary  power.  By  delay- 
ing a  ruling,  he  can  as  a  practical  matter 
affect  substantive  rights.  Thus,  by  delaying 
a  ruling  in  BTyant  Chucking  and  many  simi- 
lar cases  until  the  -Kennedy  Board's-  over- 
ruling of  Axello  Dairy,  the  General  Counsel 
was  able  to  increase  the  retroactive  effect 
of  Bemel  Foam.  This  not  only  aggravates 
th«  Board's  failure  to  utilize  prospective  rule- 
making procedures  but  also  Increases  the 
danger  of  imposing  a  minority  union  through 
reliance  on  authorization  cards  signed  by 
employees  years  before 

Delay  in  the  issuance  of  a  complaint  can 
also  be  utilized  for  extrastatutory  purpyoses 
where  an  injunction  may  be  Involved.  Thu.i, 
In  the  copper  strike,'-  which  was  of  emer- 
gency proportions,  the  General  Counsel  took 
3  months  to  decide  that  an  unfair  labor 
practice  was  being  committed — although 
every  other  labor  lawyer  in  the  country  knew 
that  one  was — and  then  deliberately  delayed 
issuance  of  a  complaint  for  another  6  weeks 
In  deference  to  the  mediatory  efforts  of  the 
President,  All  this  time  an  Illegal  strike  was 
taking  place  Mr.  0;^man's  statement  at  the 
hearings  that  he  believed  a  settlement  might 
be  hampered  by  NLRB  action  was  little  more 
than  a  reflection  of  his  belief  that  a  settle- 
ment reached  by  forcing  an  employer  to  ac- 
cede to  Illegal  demands  Is  better  than  the 
effectuation  of  the  act.  Thfs  reluctance  to 
get  Involved  In  litigation,  however,  seems 
llmlt«d  to  caaes  brought  against  unions.  In 
the  G^Tifral  Electric"  ca.se,  the  Oeneral 
Counsel  sought  an  Injunction  against  the 
employer  before  a  strike  began,  even  though 
difficult  and  novel  Issues  were  involved.  And 
for  that  reason  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit  refused  to  grant  the  Injunc- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  subcommittee's  conclusion  that 
the  General  Counsel's  Independent  and  un- 
reviewable authority  to  issue  complaints  has 
been  abused  and  that  the  lack  of  any  check 
on  that  power  has  permitted  it  to  be  exer- 
cised arbitrarily  and  lawlessly.  As  a  result, 
congressional  policy  has  not  been  effectuated! 

FOOTNOTES 

■Sec.  8ic)  provides  In  part:  "The  express- 
ing of  any  vle»s.  argument,  or  opinion,  or  the 
dissemination  thereof,  whether  in  written, 
printed,  graphic,  or  visual  form,  shall  not 
constitute  or  be  evidence  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  •  •  •  if  such  expression  contains  no 
Jhreat  of  reprisal  of  force  or  promise  of  bene- 

Dt." 

•See  eg.  SNC.  Manufacturing  Co,  Inc 
147  NLRB  809    (1964). 

•For  a  discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
view  of  sec   8(c).  see  p    46  Infra, 

^General  Shoe  Corp.  77  NLRB  124  (1948). 

'NLRB  hearings,  -Supplemental  Memor- 
andum of  the  NLRB  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Separation  of  Powers,"  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  vol.  2,  p.  1668. 


•  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities:  Or  Law  in  Action" 
address  by  Chairman  McCulloch  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Labor  Relations  Law 
Section.  American  Bar  Association,  Aug.  7, 
1962. 

■Cumberland  Shoe  Corp,  144  NLRB  1268 
(1963), 

>■  Berncl  Foam  Products  Co.,  146  NLRB  1277 
(1964). 
'Sunbeam  Corp..  99  NLRB  546,  550  (1952), 
' "  Wheland  Co.,  120  NLRB  814  (1958) . 
"  358  U.S.  184  (1958), 

'■  U.S.  Gyp-!um  Co.,  157  NLRB  652  (1966). 
•■Laystrom  Manufacturing  Co.,  151  NLRB 
1482  (1965)  enf.  denied  359  F.  2d  799  (7  Clr. 
1966).  Sec.  9(c)(2)  provides  that  the  rules 
which  govern  whether  a  question  of  repre- 
sentation exists  shall  be  the  same  whether 
the  petition  is  filed  by  an  employer  or  a 
union.  The  Board's  decisions  plainly  place  a 
heavier   burden   on   employer   petitions. 

"Sec.  8(a)(3)  provides  In  part  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer "by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire 
or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or 
condition  of  employment  to  encourage  or 
discourage  membership  in  any  labor  organ- 
ization •  •  •."  A  proviso  to  8(a)  (3)  permits 
execution  of  a  unionshlp  agreement  compel- 
ling the  payment  of  periodic  dues.  Beyond 
that.  Job  rights  may  not  be  affected  adher- 
ence, or  the  failure  to  adhere,  to  union  rules. 
■Sec.  8(b)  (2)  provides  that  It  Is  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  cau.se  an  em- 
ployer to  violate  sec.  8(a)  (3) . 

'"These  figures  are  for  fi.scal  1967  and  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  NLRB 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967 — the 
latest  available  Equivalent  figures  for  the 
years  1962  66  are  5  7  percent  and  42  4  per- 
cent, respectively. 

'■  See  Wellington.  Freedom  of  Contract  and 
thf  Collective  Bargaining  Agreement,  1963 
L;!b.  L  J.  1016. 

'-NLRB  v.  Gi.sell  Packing  Co.  Inc  37  Law 
Week  4536,  at  4543  ( 1969) , 

'■  Cuml>erland  Shoe  v.  NLRB,  351  F,  2d  917 
(1965). 

'■  NLRB  V  Gisell  Packing  Co  ,  37  Law  Week 
4536  (1969), 

-■'  Arm^co  Steel  Corp.  v.  Ordman,  10  LRRM 
3181    (6  Clr.  1969). 

"  Kennecott  Copper,  case  No.  27-CB-453 
'"•  .VcCteod   V.    General   Electric,   366   F.   2d 
817  i2  Clr    1966).     ' 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED 
CUTBACKS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH 
FUNDING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Wa-shington  Post  carried  an 
article  by  Gerl  Joseph,  a  contributing 
editor  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Ms. 
Josephs  article  clearly  described  the 
plight  of  our  national  health  programs 
under  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  symptoms  of  the  administration's 
disinterest  in  the  mental  health  sphere 
of  national  health  services  Include  di- 
minished authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  the  low  pri- 
ority of  mental  health  services  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  budget. 

The  budget  prepared  by  the  executive 
branch  provides  for  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion from  last  years  allocation.  However, 
as  with  all  programs,  current  econohilc 
trends  necessitate  increased  financing 
simply  to  maintain  existing  programs. 
With  reduced  funding,  NIMH  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  current  studies  and 
eliminate  innovative  research  endeavors. 

Ms.  Joseph  provides  an  effective 
analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  NIMH  training  budget.  It 
seems    clear    that    the    elimination    of 


stipends  for  psychiatric  training  would 
induce  students  to  switch  to  other  spe- 
cialties or  become  involved  in  a  more 
lucrative  private  practice  to  repay  the 
debts  they  incurred  in  obtaining  their 
education, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  enlightening  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington  Post,  Apr.   17,   1974 1 

Mental  Health's  Bureaucratic  Pains 

(By  Gerl   Joseph) 

Mental  health  programs  are  not  faring  well 

in  Washington  these  days.  Somebody  in  the 

White  House  cares  neither  for  the  problem 

nor  the  profession.  Or  at  least  that  Is  what 

a  number  of  experts  believe. 

And  they  have  good  reason.  One  Is  the 
reduced  authority  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH),  the  big.  Influ- 
ential, federal  agency  that  has  had  a  marked, 
progressive  impact  on  mental-health  efforts 
in  this  country.  The  other  is  the  low  place 
on  the  totem  poll  given  key  mental-health 
programs  in  President  Nixon's  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Both  setbacks  lend  credence  to  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  that  overall-all  health  pol- 
icy—if there  is  one — it  based  on  something 
other  than  common  sense  and  the  needs  of 
particular  problems.  NIA^H  difficulties  also 
encourage  the  articulated  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Nixon  is  "antl-psychlatry," 

Last  September,  aft^  months  of  contro- 
versy, two  major  programs — alcohol  and  drug 
abuse— were  remorM  from  NIMH'a  control 
and  put  on  equal  footing  In  a  new  and  con- 
troversial agency,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

Presumably,  the  change  was  to  give  more 
visibility  to  alcohol  and  drug  programs.  But 
almost  no  one  approved  to  the  new  agency — 
not  the  alcohol  or  drug  people  and  certainly 
not  NIMH  staff.  All  feared  a  smothering, 
bureaucratic  superstructure,  a  not  uncom- 
mon design  In  government. 

Many  alcohol  and  drug  professionals  would 
like  their  own  agency  for  the  same  reasons 
mental-health  specialists  wanted  that  Iden- 
tity many  years  ago.  Visibility  helps  both 
in  rallying  supporters  and  In  getting  con- 
gressional financing.  (It  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  provide  an  easy  target,  as  NIMHers  are 
learning) . 

But  alcohol  and  drug  problems  fit  logically 
under  the  broad  aegis  of  NIMH.  And  last 
December,  Roger  Egeberg,  acting  head  of 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  admitted  that  while  "we  need 
to  give  alcoholism  Us  head  for  a  while, "  both 
programs  probably  would  be  back  within 
NIMH  within  three  to  flv^  years. 

To  mental-health  workers,  it  is  a  political 
game  of  musical  chairs,  partly  to  cut  NIMH 
down  to  size,  partly  to  give  the  appearance— 
though  not  the  budget  reality — of  greater 
administration  support  for  drug  and  school 
efforts. 

But  the  cut  In  authority  Is  only  part  of 
the  story.  Proposed  NIMH  budget  cuts  may 
be  more  destructive  than  the  agency's  re- 
duced size  There  Is  particular  concern  in 
three  area.s— training,  research  and  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  program. 

In  both  training  and  research,  NIMH  has 
been  a  leading  source  of  funds.  Neither  pro- 
gram was  cheap.  The  community  mental 
health  centers  were  Intended  to  provide  a 
nationwide  network  of  psychiatric  services 
closer  to  patients'  homes  than  the  remote 
state  mental  hospitals.  The  goal  was  1,600 
by  1080.  Fewer  than  half  that  many  now 
exist. 

If  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
of  $80  million  for  research  Is  apprcn-ed — a 
e-perceiit  rut  from  1972— NTMH  will  for  the 
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first  time  receive  less  than  other  health  In- 
stitutes. Research  budgets  for  heart  and 
cancer,  for  example,  are  the  same  as  last 
year.  With  fewer  dollars  and  more  Inflation, 
NTMH  will  have  no  new  money  for  research 
proposals,  and  some  current  studies  may 
need  to  be  curtailed. 

Reductions  in  the  training  budget  could 
be  no  less  serious.  NIMH  has  been  the  major 
source  of  support  for  graduate  training  In 
mental-health  fields.  The  majority  of  all 
psychiatric  residencies  In  the  country,  for 
example,  are  supported  In  full  or  part  by 
NIMH  stipends.  Medical  schcwls  rely  on 
them,  too,  to  underwrite  some  salaries  and 
administrative  costs.  In  1973,  NIMH  spent 
about  $100  million  for  923  grants  to  Institu- 
tions and  stipends  to  5.216  individuals.  For 
1975,  the  Nlzon  budget  proposes  $65  million. 

Most  NIMH-supported  students — psychol- 
ogists, nurses  and  social  workers — go  Into 
community  practice,  which  reaches  more 
people  than  private  psychiatry.  An  Increasing 
number  of  NIMH-funded  psychiatrists — 
perhaps  30  percent — also  are  choosing  com- 
munity psychiatry. 

The  administration  believes  that  students 
In  mental  health  fields  should  rely  on  loans, 
not  stipends.  But  the  cost  of  psychiatric 
training  Is  so  prohibitive  that  mental  health 
officials  claim  that  many  students  would 
switch  to  other  specialties  rather  than  as- 
sume the  heavy  debt.  Or,  on  graduation,  they 
would  enter  private  practice  where  financial 
rewards  would  permit  them  to  repay  loans 
more  quickly.  The  loser  would  be  the  pati- 
ent who  cannot  afford  private  care. 

Anooog  other  losers  if  training  money  Is 
cut  would  be  minority  students  who,  helped 
by  NIMH  stipends,  have  been  enroling  In 
Increasing  numbers,  particularly  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing  and  social  work. 

As  for  the  commtinlty  mental  health  cen- 
ters, they  have  been  Uu^eted  for  a  phasing 
out  of  the  federal  budget  by  June  30.  The 
Congress,  however,  has  expressed  continu- 
ing support  for  the  centers  program,  and  it 
is  to  the  Congress  that  mental-health  pro- 
fessionals and  citizen  groups  are  turning 
for  help. 

They  expect  no  help  from  the  administra- 
tion. Not  only  is  there  a  strong  conTlctlon 
that  the  president  is  uninterested,  even  an- 
tagonistic. But  one  knowledgeable  mental 
health  executive  said,  "We  think  this  ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
health  system  that  ia  brUliantly  simplistic 
but  leaves  out  difficult  things." 

Apparently  the  huge  challenge  presented 
by  mental  illness  la  one  of  thoee  difficult 
things. 


FRED     FREED,     1920-74— A     DISTIN- 
GUISHED  AMERICAN    PUBLICIST 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  power- 
ful influence  of  our  society  Is  heavily  at- 
tributable to  men  and  women  who  find 
their  mission  and  our  inspiration  in  the 
particular  field  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated by  life  and  training. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  on  the 
life  of  Fred  Freed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

'  Fred  Freed,  1920-74 

(By  Eeuven  Prank) 

Fred  Freed's  distinction  as  a  producer  of 
television  documentarlea  was  not  in  his  Pea- 
body  awda.  not  in  hit  duPonts,  nor  bis  Em- 
mys,  nor  In  the  University  of  Missouri's 
Honor  Award  for  Dlatingulahed  Service  In 
Journal t>m.  accepted  for  him  posthumously 
10  daya  ago. 

It  waa  in  bis  straight-line  manner  of  de- 
veloping a  Bubject,  masking  prodigies  of  re- 
search   and    sophisticated    complexities    of 
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technique;  in  his  concern  for  the  world  he 
lived  in,  and  In  his  repugnance  for  extreme 
positions. 

In  his  last  programs,  the  pair  about  the 
search  for  American  solutions  to  the  energy 
crisis,  he  dealt  with  shale,  with  strip-min- 
ing coal,  with  off-shore  platforms,  with  large 
companies  and  small  adventurers.  But  over 
and  over  again,  he  wrote  the  line,  "There  Is 
no  energy  crisis;  there  Is  only  a  money  crisis." 
We  could  have  as  much  energy  as  we  were 
wining  to  pay  for. 

I  asked  him,  "How  often  do  you  have  to  say 
that?" 

He  said,  "I  have  been  v.-ork.ing  on  this  for 
months,  reading  everything  I  could  find, 
talking  to  experts  on  every  side  and  that's 
all  ifcere  is.  Maybe  if  we  say  It  often  enough, 
they'U  believe  it." 

In  recent  years  he  developed  a  concern  for 
Americans  and  what  bad  gone  out  of  their 
lives,  how  difficult  living  was  becoming,  how 
different  from  his  boyhood  in  Oregon.  Work- 
ers without  satisfaction,  city-dwellers  living 
In  fear,  the  poor  preying  on  each  other.  Most 
of  all,  the  problem  facing  everyone:  too  many 
choices  and  too  few  certainties. 

In  program  after  program,  the  recurrent 
theme:  "We  must  decide  what  kind  of  coun- 
try we  want  to  be."  "We  must  decide  what  It 
Ls  we  want."  Always  "we"  and  always  "de- 
cide"— In  programs  about  pollution,  in  pro- 
grams about  energy,  in  programs  about 
cities.  In  programs  about  work.  More  and 
more,  he  thought  of  his  function  as  equip- 
ping people  to  decide,  but  never  telling  them 
what  to  decide. 

No  producer  has  a  favorite  program.  For  a 
producer,  the  memory  of  each  Is  naore  in- 
volved with  the  agonies  of  gestation  than 
with  achievement.  But  often  he  will  talk 
about  a  favorite  program,  and  each  tln>e  It 
wiU  be  a  different  one.  Once,  Fred  told  me  bis 
favorite  program  was  "Pollution  Is  a  Matter 
of  Choice."  It  was  about  a  community  in 
Maine  needing  jobs  and  the  jobs  available 
If  an  oil  Installation  were  admitted,  with  aU 
Its  threat  to  the  matchless  coast.  He  under- 
stool  their  pain,  and  considered  this  a  para- 
digm of  Qtodem  America. 

His  earliest  reputatlcm  came  from  histori- 
cal recapitulation,  "The  Death  of  Stalin"  and 
"Summer  of  '67:  What  We  Learned"  and  the 
rest.  My  own  favorite  among  his  programs 
was  "Vietnam  Hindsight."  a  two-part  exam- 
ination of  bow,  all  unwitting,  we  bad  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  where  neither  we  nor  our 
leaders  had  wanted  to  go.  There  was  little 
in  these  programs  we  did  not  know,  but  until 
we  saw  them  we  did  not  know  how  much  we 
knew.  Fred  Freed  could  do  that.  He  conld 
crystallize  and  undersccM'e  as  no  one  else  I 
have  ever  worked  with. 

His  world  had  few  heroes  and  no  villains. 
He  pointed  no  fingers;  he  propounded  dllem- 
mas.  He  saw  us  as  all  Iwimd  together  in  the 
complexities  of  the  human  condition.  He 
tried  to  help  us  find  our  way  out.  at  least 
part  way. 

But  I  remember  his  brilliant,  slashing  ex- 
pose of  the  methods  of  Jim  Oarison  m  New 
Orleans.  That  one  was  long  ago.  It  exhlll- 
rated  him.  We  were  talking  about  another 
one  like  that.  But  he  ran  out  of  time.  He 
never  had  enough  time. 

IFrom  the  New  York  <rinies,  Apr.  1,  1974) 
Fred  Freed,  NBC  Producer  ■  r  Prize  Docu- 

mtntvries,   De.*d — Won  Emmys  and  PtA- 

bodys  roR  Shows  on  Workers,  Poliution 

AND  Pouncs 

Fred  Freed,  executive  producer  and  writer 
of  documentary  news  programs  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  television  net- 
work, who  won  many  awards  for  bis  abows, 
was  found  dead  yesterday  at  his  home,  llTO 
Fifth  Avenue.  His  ag^e  was  53. 

A  maid  discovered  hla  body  In  bed  at  11 
AM.  Tbe  cause  of  death  was  not  immediately 
determined. 

Mr.  Freed  produced  a  score  ol  "N.B.C.  News 
While  Paperis,"  and  won  seven  Emmy  awards 


on  such  subjects  as  blue-collar  workers, 
pollution,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the 
American  -nUitary  in  the  nineteen-seventies. 
An  N3.C,  spokesman  said  Mr,  Freed  was  to 
receive  the  George  Foster  Peabody  award  lor 
a  three-hour  "N.B.C,  Reports:  The  Energy 
Crisis — An  American  White  Paper,  which  wto 
shown  la-st  Sept.  4,  His  most  recent  sl.cws 
were  two  one-hour  programs  on  the  energy 
crisis  broadcast  March  21  and  28. 

PE.\BODT    AWARDS 

Mr.  Freed  won  earlier  Peabody  awards  for 
"OrgiiDized  Crune  in  the  United  States." 
s'acwn  in  1966,  and  "Who  Killed  Lake  Erie?  ' 
shown  In  1969. 

He  won  two  Alfred  I,  duPont-Columbia 
University  awapd=  in  broadcast  journalism 
In  1970  for  his  "Pollution  la  a  Hatter  of 
Choice"  and  In  1971-72  for  "The  Blue  Col- 
lar Trap,"  about  assembly  line  workers. 

His  other  shows  Included  "The  Ordeal  of 
the  American  City,"  "tJnlted  States  Foreign 
Policy"  and  "Summer.  1987,"  a  study  of  black 
rioting.  Based  on  the  show,  •The  Decision  to 
Drop  the  Bomb,"  Mr.  Freed  and  Len  Gio- 
vannitti  wrote  the  book  of  the  same  title, 
which  was  published  in  1965. 

Mr,  Freed  was  described  as  "the  very  model 
of  the  modem  major  newsman — tweedy,  seri- 
ous, cautiously  skeptical — a  tireless  stalker 
of  the  specters  of  social  unrest  that  haunt 
the  televlslon-watchlng  average  American." 

As  a  television  documentary  producer.  Mr. 
Freed  was  a  combination  reporter,  movie 
producer,  movie  director  and  executive  in  a 
large  corporation.  Assisted  by  a  large  staff, 
he  directed  every  aspect  of  making  the  pro- 
grams: formulating  the  Idea,  hiring  consult- 
ants (often  statesmen  and  educators),  re- 
searching locations.  Interviewing,  film  edit- 
ing and  script  WTlting.  "The  only  thing  I 
don't  do,"  he  once  said,  "is  appear  on  the 
screen." 

He  was  bom  in  Portland,  Ore.,  on  Aug.  25. 
1920.  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1941  and  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  as  a  communications  and  gunnery  of- 
ficer on  destroyers. 

Mr.  Freed  begar  as  a  magazine  writer  and 
edl..r,  becoming  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Esquire  magazme.  He  entered  broadcast- 
ing in  1949  and  joined  tbe  staff  of  the  Co- 
liunbla  Broadcasting  System's  radio  program 
"This  Is  New  York"  and  then  became  ediior- 
TtTlter  of  the  Ford  Foundation-backed  radio 
series  "The  People  Act."  He  won  his  first 
broadcasting  award — from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity— for  a  program  in  this  series. 

He  joined  NJ3.C.  in  1955  as  script  editor 
of  the  "Home"  TV  series  and  later  returned 
to  C3.S.  to  produce  such  documentaries  as 
"The  Dollar  Debate.  "  "The  World  of  Ideas  ' 
and  "Politics.  U.S.A."  He  won  a  Sylvania 
television  award  for  writing  anc*  producing 
the  "Woman"  series, 

Mr.  Freed  rejoined  NBC.  In  1961.  first  a 
producer  of  Dave  Garroway's  "Today"  show, 
later  as  a  member  of  the  ;»'oduclng  stalT  of 
the  "N-B.C.  White  Paper  Series."  He  also  pro- 
duced several  programs  in  the  "Du  Pont  Show 
of  the  Week"  series  on  N.B.C.  televLsion. 

S\.u-viving  are  two  daughters,  Lisa  ar.d 
Katherine  Celia;  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Freed  of  Portland,  and  two  sisters. 

A  f vir.eral  service  is  scheduled  for  1PM. 
Wednesday  at  Frank  E  Can^pbell's,  Madison 
Avenue  and  81st  Street, 


NATION.\L  SECRETARIES  ViTEK. 
APRIL  21-27.  1974 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  fuU  week  in  April,  for  the  23d  con- 
secutive year.  Secretaries  Week  will  be 
observed,  with  Wednesday  of  that  week 
highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day,  as  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  contributions  of  all 
secretaries  to  the  vital  roles  of  business. 
indii5.try,  education,  government,  and 
the   professions.    Official   proclamations 
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are  issued  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments. 

The  National  Secretaries  Association — 
International,  cooperating  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  originated 
Secretaries  Week.  The  involvement  of 
all  secretaries  for  this  observance  em- 
phasizes the  theme  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business"  to  promote  the 
significance  of  teamwork  throughout  the 
business  world. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WESTERN 
STATES  WATER  COUNCIL  RE- 
GARDING THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  so  often  here  in  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  realize  their  vast  potential, 
many  of  the  Western  States  such  as  my 
own,  depend  so  utterly  on  water  that 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization 
of  our  water  resources  holds  the  key  to 
all  the  other  potential  I  hav^  mentioned. 
I  would  like  to  ca^l  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguislied  colleagues  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Western  States  Water  Coun- 
cil regarding  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965.  This  resolution  was 
sulopted  by  the  Council  ir.  BoLse,  Idaho, 
on  April  12  when  the  representatives  of 
the  11 -member  States  met  to  discuss 
items  of  mutual  concern  related  to  water 
resources  programs  in  those  States. 

The  primary  concern  was  about  Fed- 
eral funding  for  on-going  water  plan- 
ning efforts  which  have  in  the  past  been 
supported  by  title  III  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965. 

That  act,  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  increased  State  participation  in 
water  resources  planning,  authorized  ap- 
propriations of  $5  million  annually  for 
grants  to  assist  States  in  those  planning 
efforts.  Exp>erience  under  the  act  indi- 
cates that  States  have  consistently  dem- 
onstrated both  the  interest  and  the  need 
for  increased  grants  by  consistently 
overmatching  the  funds  available. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Western  States 
Water  Council  urged  tlie  Executive  and 
the  Congress  to  take  all  necessary-  and 
proper  action  to  in.sure  that  the  full  $5 
million  for  title  III  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  will  be 
available  for  the  ver>-  important  pur- 
po.<;es  for  wh;ch  it  is  intended. 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  in  that  regard 
and  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body  to  do  likewise.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  re.solut)on 
I  have  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution   or  the   Wfstern    States   Watf.r 

COVNCIL    Rf.GARDING    THE    WaTFR    RtSOl'RCEb 

PxjiNNiNc.  Act  ok  1965 

Whereas,  the  Water  Resources  Plannliij; 
Act  of  1965  was  passed  to  help  meet  tlip 
rapidly  expanding  dematidb  Xor  water  bv 
er.rouraglng  the  'oti.'ervat ion.  development 
and  utilization  of  water  and  related  land 
retources  through  coordinated  and  coopera- 
tive planning  ertorls;  and 

Whereas,  that  Act  recognized  the  need 
for  Increased  state  participation  in  water  and 
land  related  revjurres  planning  and  an- 
thfjTized  appropriations  of  f5  million  annu- 
ally for  ^rantK  t/j  a^^it.'  the  states  In  their 
planning  eflorts.  and 


Whereas,  the  states  have  demonstrated 
their  Interests  and  needs  for  increased  grants 
by  consistently  over-matching  the  funds 
avaUable;  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Budget  has  been 
prepared;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  Is  considering  the 
budget 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Western  States  Water  Council  urges  the 
President  to  include  a  full  $5  million  for 
Title  III  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  m  the  Executive  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Western 
States  Water  CouncU  urges  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $5  million  out-right  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Western 
States  Water  Council  urges  Congress  to  ex- 
tend provisions  of  Title  III  funding  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  (5  million  per  year  for 
an  additional  ten  year  period. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Eleven  Western  States,  to  Congressional 
Delegates  of  the  Eleven  Western  States  and 
to  any  other  parties  of  Interest  and  concern 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Executive 
Director. 

The  foregoing  resolution  Is  a  true  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  unanimous  position 
adopted  by  the  Western  States,  Water  Council 
on  April   12,   1974,  Boise.  Idaho. 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  deliver  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Democratic  Governors  Conference 
in  Chicago,  Ilf.  Chairman  Robert  Strauss 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
shared  the  program  with  me. 

Both  Chairman  Strauss  and  I  stressed 
the  need  for  Democrats  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  government  to  develop  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  respond  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  American  people.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Democratic 
Party — if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  1974 
and  1976 — must  do  more  than  criticize 
the  failures  of  Republican  leadership.  We 
must  develop  constructive  alternatives. 
And  we  must  have  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  enact  into  law  the  programs 
we  propose  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
clear  that  the  voters — Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, and  Independents — are  de- 
manding governmental  accountability 
from  their  elected  officiaLs.  They  want 
action  and  performance,  and  they  want 
the  truth  about  the  serious  nature  of 
problems  which  government  faces  today 

In  the  spirit  of  contributing  to  what  I 
hope  will  become  a  Democratic  agenda 
for  the  remainder  of  the  93d  Congress 
and  for  the  94th,  I  outlined  a  number  of 
propo.sal.s  in  Chicago  which  I  believe 
merit  consideration  by  my  Democratic 
and  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  address  to 
the  Democratic  Governors  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bong  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rr  MARKS  BT  Senator  Hl'SEBt  H.  Humphrit, 

DrMor«ATic  Oovfrnors  CoNrtRFNcv,  Chi- 

c-ACo.  iLi.  ,  April  22,  1974 

1  have  come  to  Chicago  to  engage  In  a 
frank  dialogue  with  you  and  to  share  my 
perspective  on  the  key  Democratic  Issues 
facing  Congress. 


We  meet  today  at  a  critical  Juncture  for 
the  Democratic  Party  and  for  our  nation. 

The  November  elections  are  slightly  more 
than  six  months  away.  The  Presidential 
election  of  1976  looms  over  the  horizon  Just 
two  and  a  half  years  Into  the  future. 

For  the  men  and  women  who  lead  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Congress,  In  the  state 
houses,  the  legislatures  and  In  the  cities, 
the  period  from  now  until  November  1976 
will  be  a  crucial  time  of  testing. 
All  of  us  must  pass  a  test. 
We  will  have  to  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  we  can  respond  to  their  real 
needs  and  govern  America. 

We  will  have  to  prove  that  our  economy 
ran  be  made  healthy  once  again. 

And  as  Democrats  we  must  prove  that  we 
can  govern  the  nation  equitably,  permitting 
no  favor  for  the  powerful  and  showing  com- 
passion for  the  weak. 

If  we  pass  these  tests  we  can  transform  a 
substantial  congressional  majority  into  a 
Presidential  victory. 

To  put  It  bluntly:  1974  and  1975  are  years 
of  decision  and  years  of  opportunity  for 
Democrats.  In  the  next  two  years  we  will 
either  pass  these  tests  demonstrating  that 
we  are  capable  of  effective  action  and  res- 
toration of  trust,  or  we  will  forfeit  our  claim 
to  progressive  political  leadership  capable  of 
governing  this  great  nation. 

It  will  do  little  good  to  teU  the  American 
people  what  could  be  done  if  a  Democrat 
were  sitting  in  the  White  House  today.  Nor 
will  future  promises  of  what  may  be  possible 
after  1976  serve  us  well.  The  people  expect 
and  demand  our  Party  to  act  decisively  to 
-■lolve  their  problems  from  the  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility  we  now  hold. 

This  Is  not  an  ordinary  election  year  and 
our  nation  does  not  face  routine  problems. 
After  many  long  years  of  dissension  within 
our  society  at  home  and  in  war  overseas,  the 
-American  people  have  witnessed  a  series  of 
events  which  every  day  erodes  their  trust  in 
government. 

We  have  seen  the  bounty  of  our  great 
nation  mismanaged  at  home  and  squandered 
lor  short-term  advantage  abroad. 

We  have  seen  our  economy  neglected. 
We  have  seen  shortages  and  scarcity  grow 
through  private  greed  and  government  short- 
sightedness. 

We  have  seen  our  Constitutional  system  of 
delicate  checks  and  balances  dangerously 
lilted  In  favor  of  one  branch  of  government 
at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

We  have  .seen  our  political  processes  cor- 
rupted 

We  have  seen  political  power  abused,  and 
money  abused  as  means  of  buying  power. 

We  have  seen  highly  placed  trvistees  of 
the  public  confidence  betray  their  trust,  and 
act  as  though  they  were  above  the  law  — 
indeed,  they  have  acted  as  though  thev  were 
the  law 

The  unprecedented  corruption  and  cf\- 
ernnie.'ital  mismanagement  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration may  oOer  Democrats  a  unique 
political  opportunity. 

Watergate  may  offer  us  a  momentary  re- 
prieve from  the  challenges  of  a  President 
who  threatened  to  use  his  electoral  mandate 
to  demolish  our  effort's  to  achieve  greiter 
social  Justice  and  propresn  In  human  rifhts. 
but  11  does  not  lilt  the  burden  from  (  ur 
shoulders  of  mustering  the  will  and  the 
Msiiiii  to  clean  up  the  mesa  and  to  govern 
Amerl.-a  .-=0  that  the  people  can  once  ataln 
believe  that  government  is  run  for  thein  and 
not  for  the  ppeclal  Interests. 

The  Job  to  be  done,  the  challenger,  to  te 
far-ed  are  not  only  In  Washington  Anyone 
who  believes  so  doesn't  understand  our  gov- 
ernment, our  people,  their  need.-;  and  ev^crta- 
tions. 

The  American  people  don't  compartment- 
all7.e  government,  an  those  who  serve  In  It 
are  prone  to  do  All  government,  from  the 
federal  level  to  the  state  houses,  from  ciiy 
hall  to  county  court  house,  has  failed  In  the 
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public's  view.  And  the  political  Inslitutioii."; 
which  are  supposed  to  nurture  our  system  of 
government  often  do  not  work  emotively. 
The  public  searches  In  vain  for  performance 
to  follow  the  political  promise — It  searches 
for  accountability  after  political  leaders  have 
been  granted  the  responsibility  of  governing. 

Public  disillusionment  with  government 
:ind  political  parties  occurs  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  Democratic  Party  seems  to  be 
emerging  from  a  decade  of  Internal  strife, 
division  and  turmoil.  The  long  night  of  our 
despair  seems  to  be  over. 

No  longer  are  we  divided  over  a  war. 

No  longer  are  we  locked  In  fierce  battle 
over  who  should  run  our  party. 

We  have  grown  stronger  from  our  disagree- 
ments. We  have  become  enriched  by  our 
seU-lmposed  diversity. 

I  beHwe  the  Congressional  Democrats 
must  recognize  the  new  strength  of  the 
Democi^lc  Party — a  party  reformed,  united 
anud  sifrengthened  after  Its  long  and  agoniz- 
ing ordeal. 

And  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill  must  now 
work  closely  with  party  leaders  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  fashion  a  Democratic  pro- 
gram for  the  Congress — a  program  which 
will  allow  Democrats  to  go  to  the  American 
people  and  say: 

"We  see  how  skyrocketing  Inflation  de- 
stroys wage  Increases,  making  It  impossible 
for  families  to  make  ends  meet,  and  we  are 
ready  to  act. 

"We  see  how  you  pay  your  fair  share  of 
taxes  while  some  Americans  take  advantage 
of  gaping  tax  loopholes,  aud  we  are  ready 
to  act. 

"We  see  how  yotir  family  can  be  wiped  out 
by  medical  bills  when  one  member  Is  afflicted 
with  a  serious  llness,  and  we  are  ready  to 
act. 

"We  see  how  months  of  Joblessness  and 
the  constant  threat  of  layoff  demoralizes  your 
family,  and  we  are  ready  to  act. 

"We  see  how  your  children  may  be  denied 
a  college  education  because  you  Just  can't 
atTord  the  high  costs,  and  we  are  ready 
to  act." 

Yee.-  we  wUl  develop  a  program  of  legisla- 
tive action  which  Is  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  American  working  family  and 
which  recognizes  the  values  of  self-reliance  as 
well  as  governmental  Incentive. 

And  thlB  program  will  demonstrate  that 
we  don^  need  an  abdication  of  Republican 
leadership — that  we  don't  need  a  Water- 
gate— In  order  to  govern  sensibly  and  fairly 
In  the  name  of  all  the  people. 

What  are  some  of  the  essential  Items  on 
this  Democratic  agenda? 

First,  Democrats  must  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  hard-won  economic  gains 
that  American  families  have  earned  over  the 
years  despite  the  frequent  economic  set- 
backs during  the  Nixon  Administration.  This 
means  the  enactment  of  a  strong  antl-reces- 
slon  and  antl-lnflatlou  leg^islatlve  package. 

Something  must  be  done  to  curb  an  Infla- 
tion rate  of  nearly  11 -"o  coupled  with  an 
alarming  decline  In  total  industrial  output. 

The  cruel  Irony  of  unchecked,  double-digit 
inflation  combined  with  rising  levels  of  un- 
employment affecting  millions  of  Americans 
must  be  halted.  In  order  to  achieve  these 
goals  I  suggest  Democrats  In  Congress  con- 
sider the  following  measures  for  action: 

A  Blgnifloant  tax  cut  of  5  to  10  billion 
dollars  aimed  at  Inflation-battered  lower  In- 
come taxpayers,  with  the  reduction  in  rev- 
enue being  offset  by  elimination  or  sharp 
reduction  of  such  Items  as  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  foreign  tax  credlus  aud  strength- 
ening the  minimum  tax. 

A  public  employment  program  and  an  ex- 
pansion In  the  coverage  and  duration  of  un- 
employment twneflts  We  can  pay  for  this 
program  by  extremely  modest  reductions  of 
waste  In  defense  spendmg. 

A  new  government  program  to  make  credit 
nmre  readily  available  to  cououiner  borrow- 


er.^, sniail  businesses  (IncludUig  home  build- 
ers), state  and  local  governments,  and  to 
home  buyers.  The  Inequity  of  soaring  Inter- 
est rates  strikes  hardest  at  those  who  can 
lea.st  alTord  It. 

A  permanent  mechanism  to  administer  a 
set  of  largely  voluntary  price-wage  policies. 
This  mechanism  is  badly  needed  as  the  pres- 
ent system  of  uneven  and  poorly  managed 
WRf^e  and  price  controls  comes  to  an  end. 

Limited  standby  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  reimpose  wage  and  price  controls  on 
particular  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Second.  Democrats  must  take  immediate 
action  to  bring  equity,  sanity  and  reform  to 
ihe  American  tax  system.  The  tax  abuses  of 
our  President  only  highlight  the  need  to  act. 
And  no  other  issue  goes  to  the  fundamental 
nior.\l  que.'tion  concerning  the  uneven  dlstrl- 
buf  ion  of  wealth  in  America.  Our  I>emocratic 
program  must  courageously  move  forward 
in  the  field  of  tax  reform  and  consider  the 
following  items  for  action: 

Elimination  of  various  tax  preferences 
wliich  inordinately  favor  the  wealthy,  while 
also  strengthening  minimum  tax. 

Elimination  or  sharp  reduction  of  special 
tax  benefits  to  oil  companies  and  to  Ameri- 
can lu-ms  operating  abroad. 

Enactment  of  Senator  Mondale's  proposal 
to  allow  families  to  substitute  a  $200  tax 
credit  for  the  current  personal  exemption. 
This  would  greatly  aid  low  Income  taxpayers. 

Reform  of  the  Social  Seciwity  payroll  tax 
to  relieve  Its  heavy  burden  on  middle  in- 
come wage  earners. 

Enactment  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
welfare  reform  which  provides  work  moen- 
tlves  as  well  as  a  decent  standard  of  livUig 
for  those  who  need  such  assistance. 

Third,  Democrats  must  take  Immediate 
action  to  provide  every  American  famUy  with 
what  it  deserves  In  a  modem,  industrialized 
society:  a  system  of  national  health  insur- 
ance which  would  at  least  protect  families 
against  catastrophic  Illness.  As  health  costs 
have  skyrocketed,  too  BstfSy  families  have 
suffered  extreme  economic  'hardship.  The 
enactment  by  Congreu  this  session  of  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance 
plan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  Improving 
a  national  health  care  sjfstem  which  has  been 
marked  by  retrenchment  and  retreat. 

Congress  must  act  soon  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  effective 
health  care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

And  as  the  Congress  considers  this  plan 
for  health  Insurance  it  must  also  move  to 
Increase  health  care  delivery  and  disease  re- 
search budgets,  expand  be«lth  manpower 
programs,  continue  to  enlarge  our  druk  abuse 
efforts  and  restore  reductions  m  tne  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped. 

Last  but  not  least,  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive maternal  and  child  health  care 
shotUd  be  enacted  for  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren of  this  nation. 

Fourth,  Democrats  must  take  Immediate 
action  to  develop  a  national  energy  policy. 
If  this  policy  area  is  neglected  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  In  the  past,  oiur  economic 
situation  will  further  deteriorate  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  personzmy  suffer  for 
otw  inaction.  With  such  a  cmnprehensive 
policy,  Congress  should  take  action  on  the 
following  energy  Issues: 

Control  oil  prices  to  prevent  excessive 
profits  while  maintaining  Investment  Incen- 
tives. 

Develop  a  better  fuel  allocation  system  to 
mUilmize  employment  losses  if  supplies 
worsen. 

Vertical  integration  In  the  oil  industry 
should  be  reduced  and  ownership  of  multi- 
ple energy  sources  by  one  oil  company  should 
be  eliminated. 

A  government  corporation  should  be 
crertted  to  develop  and  produce  energy  re- 
sources In  the  public  domain,  and  to  ivssure 
ihcir  fair  allocation. 


An  expanded  and  significant  program  C 
research  in  alternative  energy  sources— 
pariictUarly  solar  euerg^y — iliould  be 
launched. 

Fifth,  it  is  essential  that  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  enact  elective  measures 
10  address  an  increasingly  severe  food  crisis 

At  home,  we  are  confronted  with  ccn- 
tinually  rising  consumer  food  prices.  Yet,  o\ir 
farmers  face  iii-:reasing  production  costs  and 
iimiied  supplies  of  essential  materials,  such 
as  fertilizer,  as  well  as  severe  constraUits  in 
moving  commodities  from  farm  to  market 
And  our  current  grain  reserves  have  dropped 
to  their  lowest  levels  since  World  War  11. 

Abroad,  millions  of  people  m  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  Third  World  face  the  threat 
of  hunger  aud  starvation,  as  widespread 
drought  continues  and  the  costs  and  de- 
mands of  food  production  rise  sharply. 

I  have  called  for  a  sound,  sensible  food 
policy  to  replace  policies  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration that  emphasize  commodity  e:\- 
pcrt  sales  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  meetu.g 
our  own  domestic  requirements,  and  that 
leave  our  farmers  with  the  threat  of  a  "boom- 
and-bust "  cycle  of  sharply  fluctuatU.g 
prices. 

Ttie  food  policy  I  have  proposed  would  in- 
clude, at  a  minlnium: 

Establishment  of  a  modest  food  reser  e 
program,  and  initiating  monitoring  systems 
on  export  sales,  both  to  meet  our  food  neecs 
at  home  and  to  reasonably  service  all  o.t 
export  markets: 

And  maintaining  our  commodity  distr?o;i- 
tlon  programs,  utilizing  the  open  market 
when  surpl^ges  are  not  available,  to  ser\e 
the  crucial  Nutrition  needs  of  our  childre'i, 
the  elderly,  and  lower-income  families. 

Finally,  Democrats  must  take  Inunedia'.e 
action  to  design  and  institute  a  system  cf 
long -range  policy  planning  m  Congress  ar.d 
iu  the  Executive  Branch.  Stop-gap  solutioi  s 
to  long-range  problems  are  at  the  heart  of 
public   discontent. 

American  government  presently  has  ab- 
solutely no^eans  to  Identify  futtire  problems 
and  plan  solutions  which  go  beyond  the  oiie 
or  two  year  budgetary  outlay.  Whether  iri 
housing,  transportation,  agrlcuittire,  or  a  hott 
of  other  areas  we  have  no  way  to  assess  future 
needs  and  prepare  an  adequate  response.  We 
are  playing  catch-up  ball  while  the  crises 
come  fast  sind  thick. 

I  believe  any  Democratic  legislative  agenda 
must  mclude  the  enactment  of  a  Balanced 
National  Growth  and  Development  Act  to 
provide  government  at  all  levels  with  plan- 
ning mechanisms  to  make  rational  decisions 
on  how  our  nation  should  grow  and  ho.v 
policy  msLkers  should  organize  government  to 
meet  future  needs. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  items  wbic'.i 
shotUd  be  mcluded  m  any  list  of  Democratic 
priorities.  There  are  many  others,  including 
the  vital  Issue  of  ci^Dpaign  reform  bolstered 
by  strong  legislative  mandating  public 
financing  for  all  elected  federal  offices. 

But  I  do  not  consider  this  brief  agenda  8  3 
a  party  platform.  As  we  all  know,  platforms 
collect  dust  on  library  shelves.  These  pro- 
posals and  others  must  see  the  light  of  day. 

They  must  lie  debated  and  considered  by 
the  people's  representatives,  because  they 
reflect  the  areas  of  concern  in  which  Ameri- 
cans seek  involvement,  commitment  and  ac- 
tion by  their  government. 

If  Democrats  to  Congress  develop  a  pro- 
gressive legislative  agenda,  we  wUl  still  have 
not  done  the  Job  expected  oi  us  by  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le. 

Until  Democrats  m  Congress  have  tlie  cour- 
age and  the  foresight  to  reform  our  own 
Uistitution.  the  voters  will  continue  to  give 
the  Legislative  branch  a  low  rating. 

According  to  a  national  poll  taken  in  1966. 
42  percent  of  those  jjoUed  expressed  "a  great 
deal  of  confidence  iu  Congress."  When  the 
same  question  was  asked  in  1973,  only  21 
percenj  responded  in  the  same  fashiou.  This 
precipitous  loss  of  co:uidenoe  is  due  to  the 
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Inability  of  Congress  to  act  In  a  way  to  make 
Itself  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence. 

To  be  sure,  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  ends  of  government — the 
programs  and  policies  which  directly  affect 
their  lives.  Bxit  they  also  care  about  the 
means — how  government  is  conducted  and 
the  Integrity  of  the  political  and  govern- 
mental processes. 

A  20th  century  Congress  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  employing  18th  and  19th  century 
techniques.  If  the  Congress  Is  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  public  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, ft  must  make  Itself  a  truly  coequal 
and  effective  branch  of  government.  Con- 
gressional reform  must  be  a  Democratic  pri- 
ority, and  I  would  sugjre-jt  consideration  of 
the  following  steps: 

Strengthen  the  policy  makingt  rqle  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  In  both  bodies  aiW  give 
It  the  opportunity  to  propose  a  comprehen- 
sive Democratic  program  as  well  as  a  leg- 
islative timetable   to  avoid   undue  delay. 

Establish  a  more  formal  working  relation- 
ship between  Hoxise  and  Senate  Democratic 
leaders. 

End  the  outmoded  system  of  .seniority  and 
replace  It  with  the  election  of  Committee 
Chairmen  In  the  Caucus. 

Open  meetings  to  the  public  of  all  com- 
mittee sessions  where  legislation  Is  voted 
upon,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
■votes  otherwise. 

Televise,  when  appropriate,  House  and 
Senate  sessions. 

Initiate  a  thorough  biidget  analysts  proc- 
ess that  also  assures  on-time  funding  of  fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  such  as  urban  re- 
newal and  aid  to  our  schools,  critically 
needed  by  our  states  and  cities. 

Provide  members  of  Congress  and  Com- 
mittees with  adequate  staff  to  study  and 
evaluate  policies  as  well  as  assure  the  effec- 
tive administration  and  funding  of  federal 
programs  enacted  by  Congress. 

These  would  be  the  first  steps  we  should 
take  toward  reform  and  modernization  of 
Congress.  Election  of  a  veto-proof  Congress 
In  1974  will  do  Democrats  little  good  unless 
ftmdamental  changes  are  undertaken  to 
allow  Congress  to  do  the  Job  the  American 
people  elected  It  to  do. 

A  former  Den-ocratlc  NatlonsJ  Committee 
offlclal,  John  Stewart,  writing  recently  about 
our  Party's  future  In  the  period  from  1974  to 
1976  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
that  ".  .  .  governmental  performance  Is  the 
key  to  electoral  success  for  the  balance  of 
the  lOTO's." 

Those  who  look  toward  Watergate  and  the 
personal  misfortunes  of  Richard  Klxon  to 
propel  a  Democrat  Into  the  White  House  In 
1976  are  deceiving  themselves.  In  the  com- 
ing months  and  years  the  American  i>eopIe 
will  expect  more  from  the  Democrats  than 
outrage  at  Republican  scandals.  Ttie  people 
want  action  and  performance  and  the  truth 
about  the  serious  nature  of  oiir  problems. 

People  ought  to  remember  that  It  has  been 
under  Democratic  leadership  that  they  have 
pulled  themselves  up: 

under  '90oeevelt,  ttom  a  Great  Depression; 

Under  Truman,  from  the  threat  of  severe 
poet-war  economic  dislocation  at  home  and 
major  political  and  economic  destablllzation 
in  Europe; 

Under  Kennedy,  from  a  serious  recession; 

And  under  Johnson,  toward  implementing 
the  Ideals  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

Our  people  today  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  same  kind  of  Democratic  leadership. 

It  Is  up  to  yon  as  GoTemors  and  to  the 
Congrees  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  our  ' 
capacity  to  govern.  ThU  la  the  only  way  that 
we  can  asaure  the  election  of  a  Democrat  as 
President  In  1976. 


MALTREATMENT  OF  JEWS  IN  SYRIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  1840, 
when  ours  was  a  small,  young  Nation, 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  protested 
to  the  mighty  Ottoman  Empire  concern- 
ing the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Damascus, 
now  the  capital  of  Syria  but  then  under 
Turkish  rule.  Van  Buren's  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Forsyth,  referred  to  the 
American  concern  as  a  subject  "which 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  universal  sen- 
timents of  justice  and  humanity." 

This  enunciation  of  American  concern 
Is  still  applicable  today,  more  than  130 
years  later,  as  the  Syrian  Government 
obliges  Its  Jewish  citizens  to  live  in  an 
oppressive  darkness,  restricted  in  their 
movements  and  their  ability  to  earn  even 
a  livelihood  and  subject  to  the  terror 
of  midnight  arrests  and  violence  against 
their  homes  and  families.  Once  again, 
the  American  conscience  is  aroused  to 
the  plight  of  he  centuries-old  Syrian 
Jewish  community  and  the  dire  necessity 
to  relieve  their  pitiable  condition. 

The  New  York  Times  of  AprU  14 
featured  a  news  sirtlcle  detailing  the 
status  of  Syrian  Jewry,  a  situation  which 
has  deteriorated  with  the  pas-sage  of 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Syrlak  Jews  Sittek  Under  Harsh  Ct  "ibs 
(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Pakis,  April  13— About  1,000  Damascus 
Jews  are  reliably  reported  to  have  streamed 
out  of  the  ghetto  to  which  they  are  conflued 
to  demonstrate  last  month  against  the  slay- 
ing of  four  young  Jewish  women  attempting 
to  cross  Into  Lebanon. 

A  similar  number  of  other  Syrians,  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  Christians,  were  reported 
to  have  Joined  the  demonstration  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Damascus  shouting  demands  that  they 
be  allowed  to  leave  Syria. 

Since  1947  the  Syrian  Government  has  re- 
fused to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate  and  has  sub- 
jected the  country's  Jews,  who  number  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000,  to  restrictions  and 
mistreatment. 

A  RELXASJC  raOM  TERKOR 

The  demonstration  was  only  the  second  of 
Its  kind — the  first  in  Damascus  took  place  in 
Augitat,  1972.  In  the  view  of  expert  eouroes, 
It  repreaanted  a  kind  of  rele<Me  frtMn  the 
terror  that  has  affected  the  2,000  or  so  Da- 
maacua  Jews  since  the  Mideast  war  last 
October. 

FoUowtng  the  demonstration,  which  took 
place  In  the  first  week  of  March  after  the 
burUl  of  the  four  women,  Syrian  authori- 
ties delivered  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
Damascus  the  bodies  of  two  young  men 
mlasing  for  sU  months  In  a  similar  attempt 
to  flee  the  coixntry. 

The  two  were  Identified  as  Natan  Shaya. 
18  yews  old,  and  Kaaeam  Abadl,  20.  The 
wonten,  whose  slaying  has  been  annoimced 
by  the  Syrian  authorities,  were  Eva  Saad,  18, 
and  three  sisters,  Tonl  Zebah,  22,  Laura,  23, 
and  P&ran,  24. 

Ttie  Syrian  announcement  described  the 
slAylng  of  the  women,  whose  bodies  were 
delivered  to  their  mothers  In  a  sack,  as  the 
work  of  a  band  of  four  "murderers  and  smug- 
glers"— ^two  Jews  and  two  Moslems  who 
were  lald  to  have  confessed.  The  announce- 
ment was  sUent  on  the  women's  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  fiee  Syria  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Jews  were  doing  near  the  Leb- 


anese border.  A  Syrian  regulation  restricts 
.Tews  to  a  radius  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  Damascus  ghetto. 

SCOFF    AT    CHARGES 

Ojie  of  the  two  Jews  under  arrest,  Yosir 
Shalouah,  Is  reliably  reported  to  be  a  brothcr- 
lu-law  of  one  of  the  victims.  A  source  who 
knows  Uie  two  youths  scoffs  at  the  couteiUioa 
that  tliey  might  be  killers. 

Reliable  sources  reported  that  the  women 
had  left  Damascus  by  car  with  two  Moslems 
who  were  supposed  to  guide  them  across  the 
border.  The  men  forced  them  into  a  cave  in 
the  mountainous  border  region,  accordini; 
to  the  account,  and  robbed,  raped  and  killtd 
lijem.  A  finger  of  one  of  the  girls  was  clioppeU 
off,  presumably  to  remove  a  ring. 

Reporting  on  the  atmosphere  of  fear, 
sources  who  were  in  D.imascus  during  and 
ufter  the  October  war  said  that  Jews  had  re- 
mained In  their  houses  during  the  18  dtiys 
of  tiie  war,  rarely  venturing  to  the  edge  of 
the  ghetto  to  buy  food. 

After  the  fighting  ended,  PalesUniaa  ref- 
ugees who  for  years  have  been  assaulting 
Jews  on  the  street  were  frequently  joined 
by  Syrians  who  claimed  revenge  against  Uie 
Jc'AS  for  Syrian  casualties  caused  by  Israel. 

As  a  result,  the  Jews  of  Damascus  walic 
the  sireeLs  even  more  rarely  than  befoie 
the  war,  and  many  go  to  work  only  occa- 
sionally. The  desire  to  leave  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  source,  has  become  the  almost 
excliislve  subject  of  conversation. 

Although  communications  between  the 
three  Jewish  communities  in  Syria  is  meatier 
because  of  the  nearly  total  ban  on  lutein.al 
travel,  a  refusal  to  allow  Jews  to  have  tele- 
phones and  mall  censorship,  the  atmosphere 
in  the  communities  In  Aleppo  and  El  Qamlsh- 
llye,  near  the  Turkish  border,  was  said  to  be 
Sinularly  fearful. 

In  Damascus,  on  each  street  leading  oi;t 
of  the  ghetto  Moslem  shopkeepers  keep  a 
watch  on  comings  and  goings.  While  out- 
wardly on  good  terms  with  the  Jews,  who 
are  their  customers,  they  are  believed  to  ful- 
fill the  role  of  police  Informers. 

SurvelUance  Is  Intensified  with  frequent 
summonses  for  Jews  to  appear  before  mili- 
tary Intelligence  for  long  interrogations. 

A  10  P.M.  curfew  for  Jews  is  strictly  en- 
forced. In  El  Qamlshllye  24-hour  curfews 
have  been  imposed  on  occasions. 

Jews  are  forbidden  to  work  In  the  Govern- 
ment, in  nationally  owned  enterprises  or  la 
banks.  State  employes  and  members  of  the 
military  are  reminded  by  notices  displayed 
In  many  offices  that  they  xnay  not  buy  from 
Jews. 

Jews  live  largely  by  manufacturing  In  fam- 
ily workshops  silver  and  copper  articles  that 
are  sold  In  the  souvenir  shops  of  the  souk, 
or  ancient  covered  market,  where  they  are 
not  allowed  to  own  shops  themselves. 

Many  of  the  teen-age  boys  and  girls  woik 
In  a  Jewish-owned  clothing  factory  that  Is 
reported  to  manufacture  luilforms  for  the 
Syrian  Army.  / 

When  the  head  of  a  Jewish  family  dies,  his 
property  Is  forfeited  to  the  state  and  even 
members  of  his  family  may  not  remain  In 
t^elr  house  without  paying  rent  to  the  state. 

A  handful  of  favored  Jews  have  been  al- 
lowed to  live  outside  the  Damascus  ghetto 
and  have  been  exempted  from  some  of  tl.e 
restrictions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
urged  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to 
utilize  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. Such  an  effort  Is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  Republic  and  consistent  witli 
well-established  American  policy  of  long 
standing.  I  feel  certain  that  the  con- 
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science  of  this  Nation  has  not  abated 
since  the  Van  Buren  protest  of  1840. 


FOURTH  REPLENISHMENT  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  tlirough  its  spokes- 
man, the  Most  Reverend  James  S. 
Rausch,  has  submitted  a  very  moving 
statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  expressing  the  orga- 
nization's support  for  the  fourth  replen- 
ishment to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

This  statement  represents  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  in  our  Nation's  moral 
and  Intellectual  fiber.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant analysis  of  the  ramifications  in- 
volved in  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  IDA  replenishment  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.\tement    op    Rev.    James    S.    RArscH    on 
S.  2665,  April  5,  1974 

The  Issue  put  before  the  U.C.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  by  the  International 
Development  Association  authorization  Is 
multidimensional.  The  technical  details  of 
the  authorization,  the  use  of  the  funds  in- 
volved and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
I  D.A.  program  have  been  explored  in  the 
House  and  by  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Senate  PVirelgn  Relations  Committee.  Rather 
than  rehearse  the  same  technical  data,  I 
wish  to  focus  on  two  broader,  less  technical, 
aspects  of  our  role  in  the  I.D.A.  program.  One 
aspect  concerns  the  character  of  the  interna- 
tional system  in  which  we  live;  the  second 
concerns  the  domestic  support  for  foreign  as- 
sistance of  the  type  represented  by  the  I.D.A. 
program  of  the  World  Bank. 

First,  I  wish  to  Illustrate  the  significance  of 
the  I.DA.  legislation  In  light  of  some  basic 
trends  existing  In  the  International  system 
today.  These  trends  keep  pointing  to  a  central 
characteristic:  we  live  in  an  increasingly  in- 
terdependent world,  a  world  becoming  more 
materially  Interdependent  each  day.  By  In- 
terdependence I  mean  two  things:  first,  we 
are  linked  together  so  that  we  touch  each 
other's  lives  In  biunan  terms  across  state 
boundaries,  across  regions,  across  continents 
more  directly  than  at  any  other  period  of 
human  history;  secondly,  we  live  in  a  lim- 
ited world,  characterl2ed  by  shrinking  re- 
sources, finite  limits  to  growth  and  the  need 
to  look  at  both  our  productive  processes  and 
consumptive  habits.  Material  Interdepend- 
ence, a  linked  and  limited  existence  In  the 
globe,  Is  manifested  In  economic  relations, 
technological  and  communications  systems, 
even  In  the  strategy  of  deterrence  where 
tlie  superpowers  "depend  upon"  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  adversary  to  avoid  nuclear 
war.  Material  Interdependence,  however.  Is 
an  ambiguous  reality:  It  can  be  a  cause  of 
chaos  or  an  Invitation  to  community  In  the 
globe.  The  margin  of  difference  depends  upon 
whether  we  can  develop  the  sense  and  strat- 
egy of  responsibility  for  each  other  which  In- 
terdependence requires.  In  brief,  the  chal- 
lenge before  us  Is  whether  we  can  move  from 
material  Interdependence  to  moral  Interde- 
pendence. Moral  Interdependence  means  de- 
veloping both  the  psychological  awareness 
and  the  political  relationship  which  brings 
us    to  choose  Interdependence  as  a  way  of 


life  rather  than  simply  having  It  forced  upon 
lis  as  a  fate. 

The  I.D.A.  authorization  places  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  Interdependence  directly  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  churches,  and  our 
shared  constituency,  the  American  people.  If 
one  aspect  of  material  Interdependence  Is  the 
problem  of  limited  resources,  then  the  cor- 
relative aspect  of  moral  Interdependence  Is 
the  question  of  distribution  of  resources  In 
the  globe.  How  are  we  going  to  organize  the 
distribution  of  resources  when  they  are  In 
short  supply?  Tlie  I.D.A.  authorization  pre- 
sents an  early  test  In  this  newly  Interdepend- 
ent age  of  how  Americans  are  going  to  answer 
this  question.  The  I.D.A.  program  seeks  to 
provide  one  institutional  means  in  the  inter- 
national order  of  procuring  a  minimal  share 
of  essential  resources  like  food  and  water  for 
the  very  poorest  members  of  the  global  fam- 
ily. The  poor  nations  served  by  the  I.D..A. 
funds  contain  precisely  those  people  who  be- 
cause of  their  critical  need  for  the  most  basic 
necessities  of  life  lay  the  greatest  claim  upon 
the  consciences  of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The 
force  of  this  claim  stems  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  the  resources  they  need  are  In  lim- 
ited supply,  but  also  from  the  other  aspect 
of  interdependence,  their  needs  are  linked  to 
our  decisions.  How  we  decide  on  IJD.A.,  for 
example,  will  determine  at  least  in  some 
measure,  the  shape  of  resources  which  these 
nations  will  receive  In  the  next  four  years. 
In  an  Interdependent  world  we  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility  which  flows  from  our  abil- 
ity to  directly  tafiuence  the  lives  of  each 
other  on  questions  of  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth. 

To  state  the  fact  of  material  Interdepend- 
ence and  moral  responsibility  Is,  however, 
only  the  first  step  In  probing  the  question  of 
distributive  Justice  In  an  Interdependent 
world.  The  essence  of  the  question  Is  the 
need  to  balance  competing  claims  placed  be- 
fore us  as  a  nation.  Mr.  McNamara  has 
termed  this  Judgment  the  need  to  adjudicate 
the  claims  of  absolute  poverty  In  the  develop- 
ing world  against  the  relative  poverty  which 
we  still  find  In  our  own  country  and  In  other 
developed  nations.  There  Is  no  sense  politi- 
cally oixethlcally  In  simply  stressing  the  con- 
ditions of  absolute  poverty  In  the  world  with- 
out recognizing  that  part  of  the  question 
I.D.A.  places  before  us  Is  that  legislators  and 
plain  people  In  otur  country  face  Intractable 
problems  of  Inflation;  shortages  and  hard- 
core poverty  in  our  midst. 

Yet,  It  Is  precisely  In  the  face  of  these 
competing  claims  upon  us  that  I  am  arguing 
in  this  testimony  that  we  should  support  the 
I.D.A.  authorization  and  not  default  on  our 
international  commitments.  I  support  this 
authorization  for  two  resisons:  first,  to  de- 
fault on  our  commitments  means  in  the 
moral  order  that  we  shall  know  In  the  com- 
ing four  years  that  a  certain  number  of 
nameless  and  faceless  people  will  die  partly 
as  a  resiUt  of  our  decision  not  to  share  lim- 
ited resources  In  an  Interdependent  world; 
secondly,  to  refuse  to  share  when  we  are  In 
control  of  scarce  resources  works  against  our 
own  long-term  Interest — we  set  a  precedent 
which  others,  controlling  resources  which  we^, 
need,  can  simply  follow  in  reciprocal  fashion. 

How  shall  we  decide  when  faced  with  com- 
peting claims  of  absolute  and  relative  need? 
This  question  is  at  the  heart  of  the  domestic 
Issue.  How  Congress  decides  Is  In  part  de- 
pendent upon  how  legislators  perceive  the 
way  In  which  their  constituents  are  decid- 
ing. The  theme  was  very  visible  In  the  House 
debt  on  I.D.A.  Again  and  again  the  theme 
surfaced  that  a  legislator  could  not  face  his 
constituency  after  voting  to  send  13  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  country  In  a  time  of  do- 
mestic Inflation  and  unemployment.  To  face 
this  question  clearly  I  think  It  Is  neoessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  instinctive  re- 
action   of   otir    constituencies    and    the   In- 


formed reaction  of  the  same  people.  In  times 
of  domestic  shortages  the  Instinctive  reac- 
tion of  any  of  us  is  not  to  shskre  widely  the 
short  supplies  we  have  to  meet  our  own 
needs.  But  tlie  central  question  is  whether 
this  instinctive  reaction  would  prevail  If  the 
concrete  facts  of  absolute  versus  relative 
poverty  were  made  known  in  a  forceful  way. 
For  example,  every  housewife  in  America 
knows  there  Is  a  food  crisis  because  of  what 
she  presently  has  to  pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Few,  however,  have  ever  heard  of  what  the 
food  crisis  means  for  many  in  the  six  Sahe- 
Uan  countries — absolute  starvation.  Few  have 
heard  what  it  means  in  other  developing  na- 
tions when  the  need  to  pay  increasing  costs 
for  oil  has  undercut  funds  needed  for  other 
ab.solutely  essential  resources  like  food  and 
health  care  and  rural  development  projects. 

My  point  Is  not  to  contrast  In  detail  the 
elements  of  absolute  and  relative  poverty, 
but  to  say  that  part  of  assessing  the  domestic 
willingness  to  share  or  distribute  scarce  re- 
sources in  an  Interdependent  world  depends 
upon  v.hether  the  specifics  of  poverty  here 
and  In  other  places  are  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can electorate.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think 
the  specifics  are  known  and  for  this  the 
churches  must  assume  a  good  part  of  the 
blame;  on  a  central  moral  problem  of  our 
day  we  have  not  yet  communicated  the  Is- 
Eiics  to  our  own  constituencies. 

This  approach  argues  for  a  kind  of  prepa- 
ration of  people  that  cannot  happen  before 
the  vote  on  I.D.A.  Is  taken.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  the  need  for  leadership  on  this 
question  does  not  rest  with  Congress  alone, 
btit  it  does  rest  with  Congress  In  a  unique 
way.  The  task  before  Congress  Is  to  take  the 
lead  in  its  way  on  I.D.A.  by  voting  the  need- 
ed funds;  the  task  for  others  like  the 
churches  Is  to  provide  the  means  of  moving 
from  instinctive  response  to  informed  re- 
sponse. Congressmen  interacting  with  their 
constituents,  of  course,  will  be  part  of  this 
informing  process.  I  believe  the  process  will 
receive  a  hearing,  a  sufficient  hearing  to  dis- 
pel the  doubts  expressed  in  the  Hotise  debate. 
For  my  part,  I  think  that  debate  underesti- 
mated the  latent  potential  of  the  American 
people  for  justice.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  . 
us  all  a  chance  to  demonstrate  otir  support 
for  the  idea  of  moral  Interdependence  by  vot- 
ing the  needed  authorization  for  the  1X>.K. 


REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  PRISON  IN- 
DUSTRIES: NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  PUBLIC  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  publica- 
tion which  should  be  of  interest  to  ever>' 
individual  concerned  about  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  has  issued  its  first 
volume.  The  Justice  System  Journal  will 
be  published  three  times  a  year  by  the 
Institute  for  Court  Management.  Its  goal 
is  to  transcend  the  compartmentaliza- 
tion  of  specialties  within  the  criminal 
justice  system.  This  is  a  need  I  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  for  manj-  years.  I  have 
often  repeated  the  conclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  less  of  a  system  and 
more  of  a  process.  The  different  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  process  rarely  act  in 
a  systematic  or  coordinated  fashion.  In- 
stead, they  tend  to  fall  prey  to  tunnel 
vision,  resulting  in  duplication  of  effort, 
and  often  Ignoring  significant  inroads  in 
other  parts  of  the  process  which  can 
have  a  significant  impact  on  every  part 
of  the  process. 

By  trj'ing  to  bridge  this  gap,  the  Jus- 
tice System  Journal  will  help  the  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  process  become  aware 
of  each  otlier,  and  thus  make  the  fii-st 
necessary  step  toward  transforming  this 
process  into  a  system. 

The  first  volume  contains  an  excellent 
a.ticle.  "Reform  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries; New  Opportunities  for  Public 
Offenders."  by  Neal  Miller  and  Walter 
Jen.sen.  Jr.  It  deals  with  a  subject  which 
I  have  been  deeply  involved  in,  and  in 
regard  to  which  Senators  Baker,  Brock. 
Humphrey,  Mat^ias,  Moss,  Taft,  and  I 
have  hitroduced  S.  2161.  One  of  the 
authors,  Neal  Miller,  a  former  consultant 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  Coni- 
mi.ssion  on  Correctional  Facilities  and 
Services,  has  been  most  helpful  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  our  efforts  to  compre- 
hend the  legal  and  historical  complexity 
of  the  issue  of  pri.son  industries.  He 
served  as  a  valued  adviser  as  we  fash- 
ioned the  language  of  S.  2161. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  very  comprehen- 
sive and  enlightening  article  puts  Uie 
whole  issue  of  prison  industries — iUs  his- 
tory, its  present  legal  status,  and  its 
potential  future — in  proper  pei-spective. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reform  or  Federai.  Prison  Indttstries:  Netw 

OWORTTJNmES    FOR    PUBLK    OlTENDERS 

(By  Neal  Miller*  and  Walter  Jensen,  Jr.*') 

INTRODUCTION 

Correctional  processes  In  the  Unlte^l  State.s 
are  today  In  the  midst  of  change.  Approxi- 
mately 95  percent  or  more  of  all  c^enders 
who  are  convicted  of  serious  crimes  and  are 
thereafter  sent  to  penal  or  correctional  insti- 
tutions eventually  return  to  society,  most 
often  as  hardened  criminals.'  Therefore,  It 
Is  obvious  that  our  correctional  InstHutions 
have,  for  the  most  part,  failed  to  achieve 
society's  objectives.  Currently,  approximately 
50  to  80  percent  of  all  crimes  are  committed 
by  p>er8on8  who  have  spent  time  la  otir  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  Almost  50  percent  of  all 
serious  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who 
have  previously  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense."  The  rate  of  recidivism  for  p>ersons  on 
parole  Is  about  61  percent;  for  persons  under 
mandatory  release,  75  percent;  and  for  those 
on  probation,  86  percent.'  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  more  than  two  billion  dollars 
Is  being  spent  each  year  ou  an  outdated.  In- 
effective correctional  system. 

Recidivism,  which  lies  at  the  roots  of  the 
nation's  perplexing  crime  problem,  frustrates 
current  efforts  to  reintegrate '  former  "public 
offenders  Into  society.  When  two  out  of  every 
three  offenders  return  to  a  life  of  crlme,^ 
as  Is  thought  to  be  the  c&.se  today,  then  bold. 
Innovative  programs  are  nedeed  to  reverse 
this  trend.  A  number  of  Imaginative  pro- 
posals to  restructure  the  system  of  criminal 
Justice  in  the  United  States  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  Coneress. 

This  paper  explores  the  use  of  prison  In- 
dustries as  a  means  to  rehabilitate  offenders 
so  that  they  can  return  to  society  as  pro- 
ductive, useful  citizens.  Therefore,  It  wlU 
describe  and  analyze  the  following  principal 
areas  of  concern:  (1)  the  evolution  ol  legal 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods 
and  on  the  employment  of  Inmate  labor  In 
competition  with  free  market  labor  and 
goods;  (2)  the  modification  of  tha  eidstlng 
prison   Industries   structure   to  achieve   the 
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objectives  of  correctional  reform,  to  reduce 
recidivism  and  to  effectively  reintegrate  the 
ex-offender  as  a  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety; (3)  an  examination  of  recent  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  restructure  the  current 
system  of  employment  of  offenders;  and  (4) 
an  analj'sis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  today's  prison  Industries  and  the  authors' 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  can  be  Impryved. 

EVOLUTION    or    LECAL    RtSTRI'TI  'NS    ON    PHISOM 
I  ADOK 

It  must  be  rt  •oRUlzf'd  that  any  serloi's 
efforts  to  chanr;e  the  Irnmework  of  prison 
industries  as  It  exlst.s  today  Is  dependent 
iipon  the  willingness  of  lawmakers.  Judge*!, 
and  society  to  modify  or  repeal  a  large  n<inn- 
ber  of  current  statutes  and  constitutional 
prohibitions  which  are  designed  to  restrict 
the  use  of  inmate  labor  and  the  distribution 
of  prison-made  products.  The  bulk  of  this 
restrictive  legislation  was  enacted  before  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  on  the 
free  market  In  open  competition  with  pri- 
vate industry  had.  for  the  most  part,  ceased 
to  exist  by  1940.  A  general  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  prison  labor  and  product.s 
Is  also  reflected  In  recent  legislation  and 
Judicial  decisions,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  problem  Is  one  of  a  recurring  nature. 
The  state-use  systcTn 

Tlie  'slate-u.se  system"  which  Is,  by  far, 
the  most  prevalent  policy  In  this  country  to- 
day with  reupect  to  the  employment  of 
prison  labor,  had  Its  origins  In  New  York  in 
1842.  It  developed  In  response  to  labor  prac- 
tices which  many  persons,  manufacturers 
?nd  labor  groups  deemed  to  be  unfair  com- 
petition. Pursuant  to  the  "state-use  system," 
state  authorities  not  only  control  the  em- 
ployment and  activities  of  prisoners,  but  also 
restrict  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  to 
govenunental  agencies.  The  "state-use  sys- 
tem" gradually  superseded  a  number  of  other 
competing  employment  systems." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  two  competing  philosophies  of  penal 
discipline  developed;  (1)  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  which  emphasized  prayer,  medita- 
tion and  solitary  confinemeut  under  condi- 
tions whereby  the  prisoners  were  not  ac- 
tively employed  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  (2) 
the  Auburn  system,  which  provided  full- 
time  work  during  the  day  and  confinement 
at  night.  The  Auburn  system  was  so  success- 
ful that  It  soon  became  the  dominant  cor- 
rectlOBal  theme  In  this  country,  most  likely 
because  the  mdustrlal  revolution  expanded 
the  use  of  machinery  and  created  a  demand 
for  new  sources  of  labor.'  The  financial  suc- 
cesses of  the  Auburn  system,  however,  gen- 
erated complaints  from  free  workers  that 
the  use  of  convict  labor  resulted  In  unem- 
ployment and  created  an  unfair  source  of 
competition.  Complaints  such  as  these  cul- 
minated In  prohibitory  legislation  in  New 
York  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state- 
use  system.  Restrictive  laws,  such  as  those 
described  below,  reduced  the  percentage  of 
persons  employed  In  productive  lat>or  from 
75  percent  In  1885  to  44  percent  in  1940.' 
An  unfair  source  of  competition 

Many  of  the  current  legal  Impediments  to 
employment  of  ex-offenders  in  private  Indus- 
try and  to  the  use  of  prison-made  goods  and 
convict  labor  had  their  origins  In  laws  which 
were  enacted  decades  ago  under  conditions 
which  were  quite  different  from  those  which 
exist  today.  Historically,  prison  labor  had 
be«n  exploited  by  private  Industry  which  was 
able  to  contract  for  the  services  of  Inmates 
at  a  cost  that  was  far  bgiQw  Ita  market  value. 
Convict  labor  was  used  In  direct  competition 
with  free  market  labor,  to  the  latter's  distinct 
disadvantage.  Prison-made  goods  were  sold 


on  the  open  market  at  such  a  low  cost  that 
competitive  industries,  compelled  to  pay  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  were  unable  to  compete 
effectively.  Moreover,  Inmates  were  often  ti.e 
victims  of  abusive  practices  designed  to  ex- 
ploit a  cheap  source  of  labor."  As  might  be 
expected,  demands  to  forbid  the  use  of 
pri.son-made  poods  and  to  restrict  the  use  of 
convict  labor  led  to  enactment  of  legal  bar- 
riers designed  to  minimize  the  econon.ic 
effect  of  what  was  generally  regarded  to  be 
an  unialr  .source  ol  compeiuion."  Union. zki 
labor  found  natural  allies  among  Industri?! 
and  agiicuiu.r.il  imercsts  that  al.sj  fe.in  d 
:ind  dibtr\i'  tctl  these  new  conipetitorc.  .'.;- 
thoiu;h  t^e  motivatl'.n  for  .surh  lepal  prc- 
.s.  rip;  ions  is  understandable,  an  unfortunate 
result  was  the  erection  of  formidable  le^'al 
barrlei  1  t->  ihe  eiieiMve  assimilation  ef  e.i- 
otrender.s  into  society.  The  removal  of  the.is 
legal  prohibiiion^  ib  regarded  by  many  per- 
bons  as  an  essential  prcreciulsiie  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  successful  prloou  i-.cluitrijs 
•^chemc 

Federal  leoitlation 

Restrictions  upon  the  u.<;e  of  convict  labor 
and  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  are  foimd 
not  only  In  federal  and  state  st'.^tutes  but 
also  In  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of 
states.  Among  these  prohibitory  laws,  federal 
statutes  and  a  Presidential  executive  order 
have  had  the  most  significant  effect,  although 
state  statutory  and  constitutional  proscrip- 
tions have  also  had  an  Impact  upon  the  em- 
ployment status  of  prisoners. 

Federal  prohibitory  legislation  and  an  ex- 
ecutive order  can  be  categorized  as  follows 
( 1 )  Goods  manufactured  by  prison  labor  can- 
not be  sold  or  distributed  In  Interstate  com- 
merce "  If  the  state  of  destination,  by  statute 
or  constitutional  provision,  forbids  their 
Importation."  (2)  Prison  labor  caniioi 
ordinarily  be  used  to  fulfill  federal  govern- 
ment contracts."  (3)  Inmate  labor  cannot 
be  u.sed  as  an  Integra!  part  of  highway  "  or 
airport  '■  construction,  unless  the  offender? 
employed  In  such  projects  are  on  parole  or 
probation.  (4)  The  Postmaster  Genera!  Is 
forbidden  by  law  to  purchase  supplies  and 
equipment  manufactured  by  Inmate  labor 
for  use  In  the  postal  service.'*  (5)  With  the 
exception  of  products  mannfactvired  by  pris- 
oners on  parole  or  probation,  all  packs;.', 
which  contain  goods  produced  by  prison 
labor,  If  distributed  through  Interstate  com- 
merce, must  be  clearly  labelled  as  prison- 
made  goods."  (6)  Such  goods  are  exempted 
from  a  wide  range  of  products  purchased 
pursuant  tcVfederal  government  procurement 
policies  Intended  to  encourage  the  emplo>- 
ment  of  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons."  (7)  Foreign-made  goods  cannot  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States  If  they 
were  manufactured  by  forced  labor  or  by 
penal  sanctions.'"  (8)  A  Presidential  executive 
order  forbids  the  use  of  prison  labor  In  all 
contracts  made  by  or  o!i  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government.""  (9)  The  Sncl.-' 
Security  Act  defines  employment  to  excUiJe 
prisoners  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ale u 
excludes  inmates  In  a  federal  penal  Institu- 
tion from  coverage  as  employees  of  a  state  ' 
Federal  agencies  are  required  to  purrhr.'^? 
prison-made  goods  from  federal  penal  In.stltu- 
tlons  for  governmental  use  when  the  prices 
are  comparable  to  those  available  on  the 
free  market. - 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc..  a  go\cru- 
mental  corporatuju  of  the  United  States,  was 
chartered  lu  1934  to  provide  employment  and 
training  for  prisoners  Incarcerated  lu  federal 
correctional  Institutions.  Its  board  of  dlrec- 
tors^xm.s  Instructed,  by  statute,  to:  (1)  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  physically  fit  Inmates 
of  all  federal  penal  and  correctional  Institu- 


tions, (2)  diversify  prison  Industrial  opera- 
tiooa,  (3)  reduce  the  burden  of  compe- 
tition froin  prUoa-made  goods  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  no  single  private  Industry 
would  be  compelled  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  of  competition,  and  (4)  minimize 
competition  with  free  labor  and  private  In- 
dustry.** Its  tMard  of  directors  Is  also  empow- 
ered to  determine  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  Industrial  operations  are  conducted  in 
federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions  to 
produce  commodities  to  tie  consumed  In  such 
Institutions  or  to  be  sold  to  agencies  and  de- 
partn^ntB  of  the  United  States  Government. 
However,  prison-made  goods  should  not  l>e 
made  for  sale  to  the  general  public  In  compe- 
tition with  private  enterprise.  Prison  indus- 
tries establlabed  piursuant  to  this  statute  aure 
not  permitted  to  curtail  the  production  of 
other  government  workshops,  arsenals,  and 
navy  yards.  Industries  may  be  established 
either  within  the  confines  of  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution  or  in  any  other  "con- 
venient locality"  where  an  existing  property 
can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or  lease.** 
Employment  of  prison  labor  in  federal 

correctional  institutions 
Federal  departments,  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions are  directed  to  purchase  available 
prison-made  products  which  meet  their  re- 
quirements, provided  no  more  than  the  cur- 
rent market  price  Is  paid  for  them.=^  The 
Attorney  General  is  empowered  to  make  pris- 
oners available  to  aid  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  roads.  In  the  maintenance,  clearing 
and  reforestation  of  public  lands,  in  the 
construction  of  levees,  and  in  the  repair  or 
construction  of  other  public  works  which  are 
financed  by  federal  funds.^  However,  inmate 
labor  cannot  be  employed  to  construct  state 
hlgliwaya  located  on  a  federal-aid  system 
unless  these  convicts  are  on  parole  or  proba- 
tkm."  IClUtary  cocroctloiial  facilities  are.  by 
statute,  authoriaed  to  usefully  employ  of- 
lenders  In  the  best  Interests  of  their  health 
and  reformation  so  that  they  can  be  restored 
to  active  duty  or  returnel  to  civilian  life. 
Military  supplies  can  be  made  and  repaired 
at  tLese  sitea.  If  ecoaomic;.'.ly  feasible.'"  The 
establishment,  control  and  r  anagement  of 
federal  correctional  and  penal  Institutions, 
except  those  of  a  military  or  naval  character, 
are  vested  In  the  Attorney  General."  Federal 
prisoners  may  l>e  hnprlsoned  in  state  institu- 
tions or  In  those  of  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  state  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years. 
Such  Inmates  may  l>e  employed  only  In  the 
manufacture  of  commodities  and  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  these  Institu- 
tions or  In  the  construction  of  public  wc«-ks 
relating  thwreto.^  The  Attorney  Genertkl  la 
also  authorized  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
place  of  confinement  of  a  prisoner  on  work 
release  so  that  he  nxay  be  properly  employed 
In  the  community  for  a  period  r  ot  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  provided  that:  (1)  community 
work  or  training  Is  conducted  on  a  purely 
voluntary  tMsis,  (2)  local  union  represent- 
atives are  consulted,  (3)  such  paid  employ- 
.  ment  will  not  displace  local  workers  or  be 
used  In  trades,  s'-llls  or  crafts  where  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  exists  or  interferes  with  existing 
service  contracts,  and  (4)  the  rates  of  pay 
are  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in 
the  locality.  Prisoners  working  In  the  com- 
munity are  required  to  pay  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  reasonable  pwtion  of  their 
earnings  Incidental  to  the  costs  of  their 
confinement." 

State  restrictions 
State  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  prison-made  goods  and  on  the  em- 
ployTDent  of  prlaoa  labor  usually  take  the 
form  of  eonsUtutlonal  or  statutory  prohlbi- 
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tions  designed  to  Umlt  the  sale  of  such  prod- 
ucts so  that  competition  with  privately  man- 
ufactured  goods   and   commodities   can   be 
minimized.  State  statutory  restrictions  fol- 
low diverse  patterns,  but  In  general  they: 
(1)    require  that  the  origin  of  prison-made 
goods  be  clearly  mto-ked  or  labelled,  (2)  im- 
pose a  duty  on  persons  who  buy  and  sell  goods 
of  prison  origin  to  obtain  a  license  to  do  busi- 
ness, (3)   prescribe  a  special  tax  or  duty  for 
prison-made  goods,   (4)    allow  g(X)ds  manu- 
factured In  penal  institutions  and  commodi- 
ties grown  on  prison  farms  to  be  sold  to  that 
state's    Institutions,    agencies    and    govern- 
mental bodies,  and  (5)   restrict  the  entry  of 
prison-made  goods  from  other  states,  while 
permitting  the  sale  and  xise  of  goods  made  in 
local     correctional     or     penal     institutions. 
Statutes  of  the  latter  type  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  an  unconstitutional  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce.  In  enacting  such  pro- 
hibitory  legislation,    states   typically    relied 
upon  the  police  power,  maintaining  that  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods  and  commodities 
iu  competition  with  goods  manufactured  by 
the  free  sector  of  the  economy  unlawfully 
infringed  upon  the  health,  safety  or  general 
welfare   of   its  citizens."   Similarly,   it   was 
argued,  the  employment  of  convict  labor  to 
grow  commodities  on  privately  owned  farms 
or  to  bolster  the  labor  force  in  industrial  or 
manufacturing   concerns  could   result   in   a 
source  of  unfair  comjjetition  to  free  labor 
sources.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  attitudes 
critical   of    the   sale    of   prison-made   goods 
and  the  employment  of  iimiate  labor,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  federal  government 
sought  to  aid  the  states  in  their  efforts  to 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  convict-made  goods. 
Tiie  Hawes-Cooper  Act,»  mentioned  above, 
did  not  forbid  the  transportation  of  convict- 
made  goods  In  Interstate  commerce  but  in- 
stead   provided   that   such    shipments    shall 
lose  their  Interstate  character  upon  arrival 
at  their  destinatlcm;  hence  such  goods  can 
be  regulated  by  state  laws  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  they  had  been  manufactured 
In  that  state  initially.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  was  subsequently 
upheld   in  spite  of  objections  that  it  con- 
stituted an  unlawful  delegation  of  congres- 
sional legislative  power  to  the  states.** 

The  courts  have  held  that  there  Is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  goods  manufactured 
In  whole  or  in  part  with  prison  lat>or,  nor  are 
such  goods  or  commodities  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  their  sale  to  the  general  public  with- 
out being  clearly  labelled  as  "prison-made" 
would  constitute  a  fraudulent  or  deceptive 
practice.'"  Goods  made  by  convict  labor  are 
proper  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  and 
caimot  lawfully  be  discriminated  against. 
Neither  state  nor  federal  governments  have 
the  power  to  forbid  the  shipment.  In  inter- 
state or  Intrastate  commerce,  of  convict- 
made  goods  since  such  goods  and  commodi- 
ties are  lawful  subjects  of  commerce;  hence 
in  the  past,  outright  prohibitions  of  prison- 
made  goods  in  ccHnmeroe  have  usually  been 
struck  down  by  the  courts.** 

Statutes  requiring  that  goods  manufac- 
tured by  prison  labor  be  clearly  labeUed  as 
"prison-made"  when  shipped  la  Interstate 
commerce  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
even  though  such  restrictions  are  not  Im- 
p>08ed  upon  similar  goods  manufactured  on 
the  free  market."  State  statutes  which  im- 
pose labelling  requirements  such  as  these  on 
all  prison-made  goexls  and  commodities  orig- 
inating outside  the  state  but  do  not  similarly 
restrict  convict-made  products  of  local  ori- 
gin have,  however,  been  struck  down  by  the 
courts  as  an  unUwf ul  discrimination  against 
Interstate  commerce.*"  An  Ohio  statute  which 
required  persons  offering  convict-made  goods 
manufactiu-ed  outside  the  state  to  first  ob- 
tain a  Uoense  but  did  not  require  a  llcensa 


to  sell  goods  made  in  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
held  to  be  an  unlawful  attempt  to  discourage 
importation  of  prison-made  goods  Into  the 
state  to  protect  domestic  citizens,  laborers 
and  markets  from  competition.  The  court 
recognized  the  reserved  power  of  the  several 
states  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  cf 
their  citizens  but  said  that  convict-made 
goods  are  proper  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce entitled  to  be  protected  against  du- 
crimmation."'  Labelling  statutes  have  been 
enforced  against  state  officers  such  as  war- 
dens of  state  correction  agencies  in  spite  cf 
sovereign  immunity  objections  to  suitj  cf 
this  kind." 

State  statutes  restricting  the  sale  of 
prlson-mtide  goods  or  commodities  have  oc- 
casionally been  struck  down  by  the  courts 
as  an  unconstitutional  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  A  Colorado  statute 
v.hlcli  forbade  the  sale  of  products  of  state 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in  com- 
petition with  similar  products  produced  by 
fice  labor  was  held  to  violate  the  federal 
constitutional  provision  that  no  state  shall 
hnpair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Colorado 
pribon  authorities  had  previously  entered 
into  contracts  with  private  persons  for  the 
lease  of  land  on  which  inmates  would  work, 
and  the  commodities  produced  were  sold  to 
t'i-fite  governmental  departments  and  on  the 
open  market."  Similar  statutes  which  au- 
tbori.;e  the  manufaciure  of  prison-made 
goods  for  sale  on  tlie  open  market  have  l>een 
up!. eld  'by  tlie  courts.  An  Indiana  statute 
that  authorized  state  reformatories,  prisons 
and  farms  to  manufacture  articles  for  the 
use  of  state  institutions  and  agencies  and  to 
sell  the  surplus  ou  the  open  market  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  even  though  prison- 
made  floral  baskets  were  sold  almost  entirely 
on  the  open  market  rather  than  to  state  iii- 
f.ilniions  and  agencles.*- 

lu  a  recent  case,  the  ui,e  cf  prison  l.ibor 
on  private  farms  during  periods  of  Ut)or 
shortages  was  contested  by  union  members 
who  ajgued  that  they  would  suffer  Irrepara- 
ble iKirm  If  inmates  were  allowed  to  har- 
vest C.'.Iilcrnia's  grape  and  fig  crops,  even 
thotigh  inmates  were  paid  at  prevailing 
wage  rates  on  a  piece-work  basis."  The  court 
lield  that  the  use  of  prison  labor  to  harvest 
crops  was  not  done  to  rehabilitate  the  prison- 
ers but  rather  was  intended  primarily  to 
furnish  convict  labor  for  the  use  of  private 
growers,  in  violation  of  the  California  con- 
stitution." 

Although  con^  let  labor  directly  competes 
with  free  market  labor,  this  fact  does  not 
Jtistify  unreasonable  Umitationi  upon  tlie 
use  of  inmate  labor.  Successful  rehabilita- 
tion requires  that  prisoners  receive  training 
in  all  basic  skills  which  are  needed  to  obtain 
suitable  Jobs  on  the  free  labor  market  after 
their  release.  Even  though  the  use  of  con- 
vict labor  might,  perhaps,  create  a  hardship 
for  free  market  labor,  the  law  does  not  afford 
.an  appropriate  remedy."  Although  tlie  wel- 
fare of  both  inmates  and  the  general  popula- 
tion are  proper  subjects  for  legitlation."  the 
crucial  problem  that  legislation  should  ad- 
dress Is  the  exploitation  of  prison  labor  end 
its  u^e  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes 
unfair  competition  to  free  market  labor. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Alaska,  Delav.-.are. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi  and 
Nevada,  all  the  states  have  restrictions  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  prison- made  goods  on 
the  open  market  in  free  and  c^en  competi- 
tion with  goods  manufacttu-ed  in  the  private 
sector.  Massachusetts  has  only  recently  re- 
pealed Its  state  prtAlbltlons." 

In  1973,  the  Minnesota  legislature  enacted 
a  statute  which  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  private  Industry  on  the  grounds  of  state 
correctional  institutions  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  processing  of  products,  goods  and 
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merchandise.'"  Factories  established  pursuant 
to  this  statute  are  regarded  by  law  as  private 
corp)oratlons,  and  all  products  manufactured 
are  exempted  from  other  state  provisions 
which  forbid  the  sale  of  goods  produced  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  Inmate  labor."  Innjates 
conditionally  released  by  the  state  adult 
corrections  commission  and  the  youth  con- 
Forvatlon  commission  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment in  private  Industry  or  to  partici- 
pate In  community  vocational  programs  ■■" 
and  parolees  "  may   be  employed. 

The  recently  modified  correctional  code  in 
Illinois  permits  nonprofit  corporatloi^a  to 
purchase  prison-made  goods  but  retains  its 
general  prohibitions  against  others  purchas- 
ing convict-made  goods.  -  With  these  exicep- 
tlons.  states  generally  do  not  permit  the  sale 
of  prison-made  goods  to  outside  purchasers, 
but  rather  restrict  their  sale  to  the  use  of 
state  agencies  and  institutions. 

INADEQUACIES    OF    TODAY'S    PRISON    INDUST«IES 

Persons  who  are  confined  in  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institutions  or  who  are  on  parole  or 
probation  must  be  regarded  as  a  sourde  of 
manpower  to  be  utilized  by  society  for  its 
own  needs  as  well  as  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  Individuals  concerned.  Past  experience 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  demon- 
strated that  prison  labor  can  be  utilized  ef- 
fectively as  a  manpower  re.source.  How«ver, 
the  role  of  correctional  Industries  hasE  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged  for  more  than 
forty  ^ears  and  today  Is  characterized  by: 
(1)  the  employment  of  inmates  in  unslcilled 
Jobs  or  In  prison  maintenance  tasks,  (2>  the 
manufacture  of  products  which  are  pur- 
chased solely  by  governmental  institutions 
and  agencies,  (3)  low-level  occupational 
training  for  inmates  In  trades  which  are 
typically  not  in  demand  by  the  free  labor 
market,  and  (4)  the  operation  of  prison 
Industries  in  such  a  manner  that  competi- 
tion with  private  Industries  and  private  labor 
sources  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.'*  In  ad- 
dition, prison  industries  are  compelled  to 
function  within  an  economic  system  that 
tmpcees  constraints  upon  their  effective* op- 
eration, such  as  (a)  restricted  markets  for 
prison  products  and  labor,  (b)  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  labor  force  with  relatively 
low  levels  of  productivity,  (c)  a  lack  ot  ef- 
fective capital  with  which  to  modernize  ob- 
solescent equipment,  (d)  the  employment  of 
persons  who  lack  ordinary  Job  skills,  edtica- 
tion,  training,  motivation  and  proper  vork 
habits,  and  (e)  a  high  degree  of  labor  turn- 
over which  tends  to  frustrate  long-r^nge 
educational  endeavors  and  Job  skill  tralfting 
programs. ^'  At  the  same  time,  prison  admin- 
istrators are  under  pressure  to  keep  the  in- 
mates busy,  even  though  adequate  work 
outlets  for  prison  labor  might  not  exist.  The 
labor  supply  Is  relatively  constant,  since  In- 
mates cannot  ordinarily  leave  the  premises; 
hence  Industrial  supervisors  are  not  abit  to 
adjust  the  labor  force  to  actual  needs.  The 
entire  prison  operation  tends  to  lack  proper 
Incentives,  production  goals,  worker  efUcien- 
cy  and  modern  managerial  motivation  and 
direction. 

Legal  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  goods 
which  prison  Industries  can  produce  and 
the  markets  In  which  they  can  be  sold  also 
tend  to  minimize  the  quality  and  character 
of  an  Inmate's  work  experience.  The  tree 
labor  market,  for  example,  has  relatively 
little  demand  for  persons  trained  In  the 
manufacture  of  license  plates,  bookbinding 
or  furniture  reflnlshlng.  The  quality  of 
workmanship  of  prison-made  goods  is  sub- 
stantially Inferior  to  tho««  made  by  ^ree 
market  labor.  Materials,  power  and  equip- 
ment are  typically  wasted,  and  worker  4dle- 
ness  is  highly  prevalent." 
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The  employment  of  prisoners  In  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  has  traditionally 
represented  a  compromise  between  the  wishes 
of  correctional  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  needs  of  society  on  the  other.  To  reduce 
the  budgetary  costs  of  prisons,  inmate  labor 
is  widely  used  In  maintenance  tasks  such  as 
the  repair  of  prison  equipment,  in  Janitorial, 
cooking  and  laxindry  services,  and  in  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  Jobs.  Inmates  employed 
solely  In  maintenance  tasks  ordinarily  do 
not  receive  sufficient  vocational  training  and 
experience  while  In  prison  to  afford  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  obtain  satisfactory  em- 
ployment upon  disch^ge.  Correctional  of- 
ficials often  look  upon  prison  labor  as  a 
s\irplus  commodity,  to  be  used  as  lavishly  as 
needed  to  maintain  a  smoothly  functional 
Institution  so  that  maintenance  and  other 
costs  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Because  of 
this,  many  prisons  are  characterized  by 
worker  indifference,  low  productivity,  mini- 
mal pay  levels.  Inadequate  equipment,  and 
inefficient  allocation  of  resources." 
Education  and  training 

Prison  Industries  generally  do  not  provide 
Inmates  with  training,  experience,  education 
and  skills  with  which  they  can  effectively 
compete  in  the  free  labor  market  upon 
release.'"  Prisoners  typically  are  not  given 
a  choice  as  to  their  job  assignment,  wages 
are  usually  measured  In  cents  rather  th.in 
in  dollars,  and  much  of  their  work  experi- 
ence is  not  only  degrading,  but  al.so  Is  not 
truly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  fifee  labor 
market.''  Job  assignments,  which  tend  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  an  Inmate's  previous 
training  and  experience,  emphasize  consid- 
erations such  as  seniority,  cooperation  with 
correctional  personnel,  the  length  of  time 
remaining  In  an  Inmate's  sentence,  and 
race.'*  Because  of  these  and  other  factors, 
prisoners  have  few  Incentives  other  than  at- 
tempting to  obtain  early  release  through 
parole  or  to  achieve  short-term  benefits  In 
the  form  of  favorable  treatment  by  correc- 
tional aOthorltles  during  their  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. Similarly,  prison  administrators 
employ  a  large  number  of  Inmates  In  prison 
maintenance  tasks  to  lower  costs  to  an  abso- 
litte  minlmium.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  society  to  reduce  the  overall  tax 
burden. 

Administrators'  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  programs  and  training 
are  often  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  many 
prisoners  have  been  sentenced  to  prison  for 
relatively  short  periods.  Hence,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  Job  training  provided  Is  usually 
dictated  by  the  length  of  time  an  lumate 
must  remain  In  prison  rat,her  than  on  con- 
siderations of  his  Job  preference,  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  the  free  market's  need  for  Job 
skills  of  this  kind  after  release.  The  duration 
of  an  inmate's  sentence  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant In  Job  training  endeavors  which  require 
long  periods  to  provide  basic  educational 
skills.  Prisoners  who  are  relatively  young  and 
can  therefore  benefit  by  having  received 
basic  educational  training  often  are  denied 
such  advantages  because  their  sentences  are 
of  short  duration.  Similarly,  older  prisoners 
and  others  serving  long  sentences  typically 
are  denied  remedial  education,  most  likely 
because  some  correctional  ofBcers  believe 
that  It  would  tend  to  benefit  them  the  least. 
In  contrast,  the  authors  suggest  that  pris-' 
oners  confined  for  relatively  short  sentences 
can  still  benefit  from  properly  conducted  vo- 
cational programs."  The  prevalence  of  ob- 
solescent equipment  and  antiquated  pro- 
duction techniques  in  many  federal  and 
state  prisons  exacerbates  the  artificial 
quality  of  the  Job  training,  skills  and  experi- 
ence which  Inmates  typically  receive. 
TTie  work  ethic 

With  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  pris- 
oners and  the  reduction  of  recidivism,  per- 


haps the  mo6t  Important  single  factor  In  the 
achievement  of  a  successful  corrections  pro- 
gram Is  an  opportunity  for  offenders  to  work 
In  a  Job.  trade  or  occupation  of  their  own 
choosing.  Although  any  structured  work 
program  which  provides  skills,  education, 
experience  and  training  In  marketable  trades 
or  occupations  would  be  invaluable  to  in- 
mates, perhaps  equally  Important  is  an 
ability  to  get  along  with  co-workers  and  a 
proper  attitude  toward  Itself."  Previous  suc- 
cessful employment  Is  a  principal  rehabili- 
tative factor  in  the  success  of  ex-offenders 
after  their  release  from  confinement.  Ac- 
cording to  two  recent  studies  on  the  relation- 
ship between  vocational  training  while  In 
prison  and  success  In  the  free  labor  market 
upon  discharge  from  confinement,  It  was  di.s- 
covered  that;  (1)  The  regularity  of  employ- 
ment patterns  Is  more  significant  to  poet-re- 
lease Job  success  than  the  type  of  work 
actually  performed.  (2)  Most  of  the  prisoners 
studied  had  not  engaged  In  a  pattern  of 
continuous  work  for  ev^  such  a  short  period 
of  time  as  twelve  months.  (3)  Employment 
in  the  free  labor  market  after  release  does 
not  ordinarily  Include  a  Job  skill  which  re- 
quired a  substantial  amount  of  previous 
tralnu.e  or  education.  (4)  For  those  perso'is 
who  acquired  skills  and  training  while  in 
confinement,  however,  their  work  experience 
proved  to  be  a  significant  factor  In  their 
overall  rehabilitation.  (5)  Employment  while 
In  prison  and  after  release  from  confinement 
is  directly  correlated  with  patterns  of  recidi- 
vism. (6)  With  respect  to  post-release  em- 
ployment success,  the  achievement  of  regu- 
lar work  habits  and  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  work  Itself  seemed  to  be  even  more 
Important  than  an  acquisition  of  Job  skills 
and  training  during  confinement.*^'  The  ex- 
istence of  a  close  relationship  between  a 
carefully  structured  work  program  and  the 
achievement  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  rehabili- 
tation for  offenders  and  their  reintegration 
into  society  Is  generally  accepted  by  most 
writers  who  have  examined  the  problem  In 
depth.  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  a 
genuine  work  experience  comparable  to  that 
received  by  free  market  employees  Is  not 
being  provided  to  Inmates;  rather,  an  envi- 
ronment of  idleness,  with  all  Its  concomitant 
disadvantages.  Is  so  prevalent  on  both  state 
and  federal  levels  that  It  substantially  Im- 
pedes the  effective  operation  of  a  successful 
program  of  rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately,  the  period  of  idleness  dur- 
ing an  inmate's  confinement  does  not  cease 
after  he  has  been  discharged  from  prison. 
Former  public  offenders  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  Is  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  the  general  populace,  their  salaries  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  free  market  labor 
force,  and  most  former  Inmates  are  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled,  but  gen- 
erally low-paying  Jobs.  Especially  oppressed 
are  former  Inmates  who,  like  their  nonof- 
fender equivalents,  are  poorly  educated,  lack- 
ing In  job  skills,  the  very  young  and  older 
applicants,  unmarried,  blacks  and  othpr 
racial  minority  groups." 

1FCISI.ATIVE    PROPOSALS   FOR   REFORM    OF    PniSON 
INDrSTRIES 

A  legislative  proposal  designed  to  reform 
the  existing  prison  Industries  scheme  has 
been  Introduced  Into  Congress  by  Senator 
Charles  Percy  (R.  111.)  as  the  Offender  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.**  The  Act  Is  in- 
tended to  modernize  and  reorganize  existing 
prison  industries  and  to  coordinate  federal 
and  state  efforts.* 

Senator  Percy's  legislation  would  authorize 
Federal  Prison  Industries  to  contract  with 
businesses,  corporations  or  other  private 
groups  to  establish  factories  or  projects  with- 
in federal  prison  walls,  or  perhaps  nearby, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  training 
offenders.  Provision  Is  made  for  supportive 
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services  for  offenders  such  as  training,  edu- 
cation, counselling  and  aftercare.  Federal 
Prison  Industries  is  authorized  to  make  loans, 
not  to  exceed  6%  annually,  to  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  labor  organization,  private 
nonprofit  organization  or  federal  agency  as- 
sociated with  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  employment  and 
training  of  Inmates.  Prisoners  would  receive 
tracing  in  the  manufacture  of  marketable 
products  which  could  then  be  sold  In  com- 
petition with  goods  made  by  private  industry 
using  free  market  labor.  Federal  restrictions 
oa  the  sale  and  distribution  of  prison-made 
goods  and  on  the  employment  of  inmate  labor 
In  direct  competition  with  free  market  labor 
would  be  repealed  or  modified.  Accordingly, 
the  legislation  propoees  certain  conditions 
which  would  have  to  be  met  before  these  re- 
strictions are  removed:  (1)  A  private  em- 
ployer seeking  to  qualify  under  the  Act  would 
have  to  agree  to  pay  the  offender-employee  a 
wage  comparable  to  prevailing  wages  paid 
for  work  or  training  In  the  locality  where  the 
work  la  to  be  performed.  (2)  The  offender- 
employee's  wages  would  be  subject  to  |red- 
eral  and  state  taxes  and  social  security 
charges;  he  would  pay  the  reasonable  costs 
incidental  to  his  confinement,  and  support 
for  bia  dependents  would  be  deducted.  (3) 
The  offender-employee  would  be  required 
to  contribute  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
bis  wages  to  a  fund  to  be  established  by  law 
to  compensate  victims  of  crime.  Participation 
in  the  program  by  offender-employees  would 
be  voluntary,  and  they  would  have  to  agree 
to  these  conditions  in  advance.  In  essence, 
the  plan  would  treat  the  offender-employee 
substantially  like  any  free-market  worker 
and  would  subject  bis  wages  to  the  same  de- 
ductions as  the  latter's  wages.  The  only  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  the  offender -employee 
would  be  reqtilred  to  help  compensate  the 
victims  of  crime.  The  money  remaining  after 
these  deductions  are  made,  if  any,  would  be 
paid  Into  a  fecial  account  to  be  saved  for 
bis  use  after  release. 

State  participation  in  this  federal  program 
requires  that  prison-made  goods  be  allowed 
to  enter  freely  Irom  other  states.  To  partic- 
ipate, many  states  will  have  to  amend  their 
existing  legislation  to  permit  mtrastate  and 
interstate  sales  of  inmate -produced  goods 
of  nonlocal  origin.  The  proposed  legislation 
also  contains  several  provisioiLS  which  are 
designed  to  finance  the  program,  to  safe- 
guard the  funds  set  aside  for  the  offender- 
employee's  use,  and  to  forestall  any  unau- 
thorized tise  of  funds.  A  Federal  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Fund  is  to  be  created, 
and  all  moneys  covered  by  the  act  are  to 
be  earmarked  for  this  Fund  and  paid  into 
the  federal  Treasury.  Proceeds  received  from 
.  tike  sale  of  any  products  or  goods  manufac- 
tured pursuant  to  tbis  plan  and  rentals  in 
connection  with  leases  made  with  private 
industry  are  to  be  paid  into  this  Fund.  The 
federal  government  would  ai^rc^rlate  not 
less  than  10  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  f<»'  each  year  thereafter  to  enable 
the  plan  to  be  put  into  (iteration.  The  Comp- 
troUw  General  of  the  United  States  would 
be  required  to  conduct  periodic  audits  of 
expenditures  of  funds. 

The  act  also  amends  a  restxlction  in  the 
Social  Security  Act,  mentioned  above,  which 
defines  "employment"  to  exclude  service 
performed  by  an  Inmate  in  a  federal  i>erLal 
institution**  and  deletes  a  clause  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  excludes  from 
the  term  "employment"  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  inmate  in  a  federal  penal  in- 
stitution." 

Wben  introducing  the  measure.  Senator 
Percy  empliasized  that  care  would  be  taken 
not  to  train  workers  in  jobs  for  which  little 
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or  no  demand  exists  in  the  free  labor  market. 
The  proposed  legislation  was  not  mtended 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  vetTans,  racial 
minorities  and  others  to  obtain  employment. 
Significantly,  the  new  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  make  the  federal  government 
an  employer  in  this  new  prison  program; 
rather,  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
woxild  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
general  training,  employment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders  so  that  they  can  re,tHrn 
to  the  outside  world  as  productive,  re.<;pcrr- 
si'ole    citizens.'" 

Part  Two  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  make  contracts  and  agreements 
designed  to  financially  assist  state  repre- 
sentatives in  establishing  programs  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  offenders  in 
state  penal  or  correctional  Institutions. 
Products  manufactured  pursuant  to  this  pco- 
gram  are  exempted  from  federal  statutes 
which  Impose  fines  and  prison  terms  for 
persons  who  knowingly  transport  prison- 
made  goods  in  interstate  commerce.'-" 

Congressman  Edward  R.  Roybal  (D.  Calif) 
introduced  two  companion  bills  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  which 
would  modify  the  employment  status  of  pris- 
oners. The  first  bill "''  would  amend  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  coverage 
under  old-age,  disability  and  survivors  in- 
surance programs  with  respect  to  services 
performed  by  prisoners  In  state  and  local 
penal,  correctional  and  mental  institutions. 
The  bUl  provides  that  inmates  will  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  compensation  at 
minimum  wage  levels  in  accordance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,"  and  such  com- 
pensation will  be  regarded  as  wages.  The  sec- 
ond bill "  provides  that  persons  confined  in 
federal,  state  and  local  correctional  and 
mental  health  Institutions  who  are  employed 
during  their  confinement  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation not  less  than  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  in  effect  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Offenders  would  also  receive 
time  and  one-half  pay  for  all  employment  in 
excess  of  forty  hours  during  any  seven-day 
period.  If  enacted,  these  two  blUs  would  make 
significant  changes  in  the  employment  status 
of  prisoners.  Under  the  present  system,  re- 
muneration received  by  inmates  while  em- 
ployed in  correctional  institutions  is  not  re- 
garded as  wages  but  rather  is  treated  as  a 
gratuity;  hence  no  federal  Inconie  tax  is  ordi- 
narily paid  on  these  sums.  By  designating 
these  sums  as  wages,  social  security  benefits 
which  are  currently  denied  to  prisoners  would 
be  extended  to  them  and  would  help  to 
remedy  an  extremely  inequitable  situation. 
Moreover,  benefits  of  the  Tninimiin>  wage  law 
and  its  overtime  provisions  would  accrue  to 
prisoners  engaged  In  gainful  employment. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLTIOING  KEM.'^RKS 

Today's  prison  industries  can  be  tran-s- 
formed  into  competitive,  efficient  economic 
units  only  by  farslghted,  systematic  reform 
measures.  Mere  tinkering  with  the  current 
system  wflJ  not  only  fall  to  accomplish  needed 
changes  but  also  might  exacerbate  existing 
difficiUties.  Only  scant  evidence  exists  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  prison  Industries 
operate  effectively  not  only  in  monetary  and 
economic  terms  but  in  sociological  and  hu- 
man terms  as  well.  Although  prison  indus- 
tries cannot  be  realistically  considered  as  a 
microcosm  of  free  world  industrial  organi- 
zations due  to  the  unique  chracter  of  their 
labor  supply,  managerial  staff,  obsolescent 
plant  and  eqtiipment,  and  limited  market 
outlets,  the  potential  to  create  viable,  effec- 
tive economic  vmlts  nonetheless  does  exist. 
A  central  problem  which  must  be  solved  is 
the  manner  in  which  tree  market  expertise 
can  be  brought  to  l>ear  to  overhaul  the 
present  antiquated  arrangement.  The  authors 


suggest  that  the  most  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  problem  is  to  completely  restructure 
the  current  system  by  which  public  offend- 
ers are  employed,  trained,  educated  and  re- 
leased to  the  free  world.  What  is  needed  is  a 
bold,  imaginative  approach  that  does  not 
hesitate  to  discard  those  aspects  of  toda>  s 
prison  induc>trlcs  scheme  which  have  been 
proven  to  be  unworkable,  liicKectual  or  loo 
costly  in  economic  and  human  terms  vshile 
retaining  ita  favorable  features  in  a  new  or 
modified  form.  If  such  changes  and  modiflra- 
tious  result  in  the  demise  of  the  prison  lu- 
dustrics  framework  as  it  is  known  today,  tlien 
society  miu>t  be  encouraged  to  face  reality 
and  accept  this  result. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  nation's  crim- 
inal justice  sj'€tem  exceed  $10.5  billion  an- 
nually, whereas  federal,  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  corrections  surpass  2  billion.  ' 
When  welfare  charges  ■»  for  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies are  added  to  this  massive  outlay,  the 
total  cobts  represent  an  enormous  drain  on 
the  country's  resources.  Such  massive  out- 
lays cannot  be  Justified  unless  adequate  re- 
turns to  society  are  clearly  demonstrated. 

An  overhaul  of  the  nation's  prison  Indus- 
tries cannot  realistically  be  considered  apart 
from  other  aspects  of  general  correctional 
reform  such  as  ( 1 )  manpower  programs 
which  seek  to  provide  former  offenders  with 
jobs  as  a  necessary  precondition  of  their  ef- 
fective rehabilitation,  (2)  innovations  such 
as  halfway  house  and  work  release  plans  de- 
signed to  ease  the  offenders'  transition  to  the 
free  world,  (3)  removal  of  employment  re- 
strictions thajt  operate  as  legal  barriers  to 
former  inmaoes'  acquisition  of  satisfactory 
Jobs,  (4)  premal  intervention  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  actualSeonfloement,  and  (5)  other 
proposals  intended  to  successfully  rein- 
tegrate former  offenders  Into  community 
life.  Alteration  of  the  prison  industries  struc- 
ture affords  an  opportunity  to  coordinate 
various  reform  proposals  required  to  provide 
offenders  with  additional  services,  such  as 
remedial  education,  on-the-job  training  and 
acquisition  of  skills,  and  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  personal  and  career  counselling.  To- 
day's prison  Industries  do  not  offer  enough 
positive  opportunities  to  enable  an  offender 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  Job  market  after 
release.  Former  Inmates  must  be  fully  re- 
integrated into  the  free  labor  markets  so 
that  they  can  receive  the  rewards  of  accom- 
plishment and  achieve  a  stake  in  society.  Un- 
less this  reintegration  occurs  In  a  neaulng- 
ful  way  and  in  substantial  numbers,  tlie 
recidivism  rate  will,  most  likely,  remain  at 
its  present  unacceptable  level. 

Reform  of  prison  industries  in  the  United 
States  Is  merely  a  domestic  reflection  of  a 
global  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  prisoners 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Initiatives 
which  have  been  taken  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, such  as  Sweden,  are  far  more  sweeping 
than  prop>06als  currently  under  consideration 
in  Congress.'^  The  lessons  which  have  l>eeu 
learned  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  can 
probably  be  applied  here  so  that  many  mis- 
takes Clin  be  avoided  aiid  money  saved 
Private  Indtiftry  Expertise 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feptiire  of  •;  e 
proposed  legislation  is  its  attempt  to  bni.g 
the  expertise  of  private  industry  into  cor- 
rections. In  contrast  with  previous  ntiiaides 
and  anxiety  about  the  potential  competition 
of  prison  industries  which  led  to  enactment 
of  restrictive  legislation  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  evidence  of  an  enlightened  disposi- 
tion by  industrial  leaders  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  prison  industries  struc- 
ture Is  apparent.  Tlie  cooperation  of  iiidub- 
try  and  labor  is  essential  if  these  major 
changes  in  prison  industry  programs  are  to 
succeed  in  actual  practice.  Industrial  and 
employment  programs  must  be  changed  so 
that    inmate-,    can    receive   esieiuiuj    slui:!;. 
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training  and  Industrial  experience  rel«ted  to 
the  new  Jobs  they  will  hold  after  release 
from  connnement.  Ideally,  industrial  pro- 
grams should  expose  Inmates  to  a  work  ex- 
perience that  win  enhance  their  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  suitable  free  world  employ- 
ment rather  than  merely  use  their  talents 
to  manufacture  products  for  governmental 
consumption.  Carefully  tailored  worK  pro- 
gram.s  should  not  only  result  In  production 
of  an  economically  useful  product  but  also 
should  enable  inmates  to  acquire  self-respect 
and  the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well-done.  A 
proper  use  of  offenders  in  the  operation  of 
private  industry  Inside  or  outside  of  prison  '■'■ 
assumes  that  they  will  be  trained  for  specific 
Jobs  wUhln  the  company's  normal  operations. 
A  diligent  effort  should  ije  made  to  laitiate 
the  manufacture  of  products  which  are  in 
demand  on  the  free  market  so  that  not  only 
can  the  Industry  Itself  remain  proStable. 
but  also  offenders  can  transfer  their  oewly 
acquired  Job  sltUls  Into  meaningful  employ- 
ment after  release. 

The  industrial  expertise,  managerial  tech- 
niques and  experience  which  prlvat«  In- 
dustry offers  are.  perhaps,  tmobtalnable  else- 
where in  the  required  amounts.  Cooperation 
t)etween  private  Industry  and  correctional 
personnel  offers  new  opportunities  for  Inno- 
vation and  problem-.solvlng.  Perhaps  indus- 
trial concerns  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lo- 
cate factory  branches  at  prison  facllitaes  or 
nearby  so  that  offenders  could  continue 
working  for  the  same  employer  after  dis- 
charge. Such  continuity  of  employment  pat- 
terns would  not  only  reduce  the  overall  costs 
of  training  new  personnel  but  also  would 
provide  the  offender  with  an  opportunity  to 
effectively  bridge  the  gap  between  the  prison 
community  and  the  outside  world.  Ehlist- 
ment  of  the  profit  motive  in  the  creation  of 
economically  self-sustaining  manufacturing 
and  distribution  units  offers  the  most  prom- 
ising solution  to  the  problem.  Obsolescent 
plants  and  equipment  would  be  replaced 
with  modern  machinery,  overstaffing  and 
make-work  practices  would  be  gradually 
eliminated,  quality  control  measures  would 
be  enforced,  and  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
who  are  currently  engaged  in  maintenance 
tasks  would  be  transferred  to  production 
Jobs.  Private  managerial  expertise  would  be 
employed  to  solve  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  creation  of  modern, 
competitive  industrial  operations.  Moreover, 
the  need  for  another  costly  federal  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  the  program  could  be 
avoided  by  allowing  private  industry  to  as- 
sume a  major  Innovative  role.  This  Is  es- 
pecially important  since  many  members  of 
Congress  are  reluctant  to  create  new  goTern- 
mental  agencies.  An  accurate  reporting  sys- 
tem that  Is  subject  to  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  be  established.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  guaran- 
tee that  federal  funds  are  spent  properly. 

Private  industry  can  be  encouraged  ta  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Federal  and  state  governments  could  lease 
land,  buildings  and  perhaps  equipment  to 
private  industry  to  reduce  capital  costs.  Dif- 
ferential payments  can  be  made  in  return 
for  management's  assumption  of  the  fltnan- 
cial  costs  of  providing  training  and  educa- 
tion for  offender-employees  and  for  the  Ini- 
tial losses  In  efficiency  while  prisoners  are 
being  assimilated  into  the  work  force.  Rather 
than  have  the  government  make  direct  pay- 
ments to  Improve  today's  outmoded  prison 
industries  system,  a  subtle  program  of  tax 
credits  or  grants  to  the  private  sector  on  a 
contract  fee  basis  would  be  more  politically 
acceptable  to  the  voters.  Payments  can  be 
made  for  the  delivery  of  educational  Infor- 
mation systems  ~  so  that  highly  qualifie^J  of- 
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fenders  can^milre  educational  skills  needed 
to  establish  a  foundation  for  future  achieve- 
ment. During  the  transitional  period,  exist- 
ing prison  Industries  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  subcontracting  with 
private  Industry,  thereby  acquiring  its  ex- 
pertise as  an  Immediate  benefit. 

A  central  concept  In  the  reform  of  prison 
Industries  Is  enhancement  of  the  work  ethic 
Many  studies  have  shown  that  an  offender's 
innbllity  to  acquire  a  suitable  Job  after  re- 
lease has  a  direct  correlation  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  return  to  prison  at  some  future 
time.  A  significant  correlation  between 
offender  unemployment  and  recidivism 
exists."-  Failure  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment after  release  provides  the  former 
offender  with  an  incentive  to  return  to  a 
life  of  crime  since  he  has  not  been  afforded 
a  reasonable  alternative.  Moreover,  a  .satis- 
factory Jcto  enhances  the  Individual's  self- 
rerpect,  reduces  the  risks  of  excessive  idle- 
ness and  offers  him  a  stake  in  society.  It 
must  be  empha'^ized,  however,  that  an 
offender's  desire  to  obtain  work  is  often  dif- 
ferent from  his  capabilities  to  assume  suit- 
able employment;  hence  educational  and 
vocational  training  is  needed  to  properly  pre- 
pare him  for  rewarding  employment  after 
release.  Offenders  should  be  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  work  patterns  and  norms  of  the 
free  world  so  that  they  can  become  produc- 
tive, useful  citizens.  A  primary  goal  to  be 
attained  is  the  employabilxty  of  the  offender, 
1  e.,  his  ability  to  obtain  and  retain  employ- 
ment: therefore,  an  immediate  objective 
must  be  to  provide  him  with  the  education, 
skills,  training  and  attitudes  that  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  sviccess  in  a  work-oriented 
society.  Training  and  education  must  be  re- 
lated to  a  meaningful  work  experience. 

Offenders  will  normally  choose  remunera- 
tive work  In  prison  for  the  short-term  mone- 
tary rewards  that  it  offers  rather  than  opt 
for  vocational  education  and  training  which 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  them  In  the 
long  run  The  proposed  legislation  lacks 
provisions  relating  to  prisoners  who  are  in 
need  of  full-time  educational  programs.  II 
highly  qualified  offenders  were  paid  a  mini- 
mum waige  to  acquire  needed  educational 
skills,  they  could  advance  at  their  own 
achievement  levels  to  increase  their  employ- 
ability  after  relea.se.  A  contrary  view  often 
stated  by  correctional  officials  Is  that 
prisoner.j  should  work  during  the  day  and 
attend  school  on  a  part-time  basis  at  night, 
as  in  the  outside  world.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  the.se  offenders  are  in  pri.son 
because  they  have  already  failed  in  the  real 
world,  so  is  it  realistic  to  expect  that  they 
will  succeed  In  such  difficult  endeavors? 
The  proposed  legislation  leaves  the  question 
open. 

Prevailing  wage  rates 

The  utilization  of  private  enterprise  to 
expand  the  operation  of  prison  Industries 
and  the  removal  of  market  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods  will  facilitate  pay- 
ment of  wages  comparable  to  union  scales 
or  at  the  prevailing  rates  In  the  locality.  The 
spectre  of  unfair  competition  from  a  cheap 
labor  source  can  be  minimized  by  insisting 
that  all  prison  workers,  including  those  en- 
gaged In  prison  maintenance  tasks,  be  paid 
at  prevailing  wage  rates.  At  the  present  time, 
hourly  compensation  for  workers  employed 
in  federal  prison  industries  r^g^  tJetween 
19?  and  46c  per  hour.  Altt^igh  incentive 
payments  can  increase  the  mlly  rate  of  pay. 
prisoners  rarely  earn  In  excess  of  $100  per 
month."  Payment  of  prisoners  at  prevailing 
wage  scales  would  minimize  risks  of  exploita- 
tion of  prison  workers,  provide  a  realistic 
work  environment  for  offender-workers,  al- 
low deductions  for  room  and  board,  depend- 
ents' stipport,  taxes  and  similar  free  world 
charge*,  and  establish  a  EUbstantial  financial 


base  for  the  prisoners'  subsequent  discharge 
Deduction  of  reasonable  room  and  board 
charges  from  prisoners'  salaries  would  reduce 
the  costs  of  correctional  programs.  Similarly. 
deductions  for  dependents'  support  would 
not  only  help  to  alleviate  staggering  welfare 
costs  by  eliminating  many  prisoners'  families 
from  the  country's  welfare  rolls,  but  also 
would  provide  psychological  advantages  as 
inrrmtes  realize  that  they  are  making  effective 
contributions  to  the  support  of  their 
f.imllies. 

The  issue  whether  prisoners  should  be  paid 
wages  at  current  market  rates  Is  also  im- 
portant when  the  prison  climate  within 
which  inmates  must  live  and  work  is  exam- 
ined. The  existence  of  an  effective  prison 
subculture  that  dominates  the  daily  lives 
of  offenders,  often  adversely,  has  been  well 
documented  and  analyzed."'  Within  the  "in- 
mate society,"  prison  leaders  help  to  main- 
tain internal  control  over  other  Inmates  in 
return  for  custodial  largess  In  the  form  of 
immunities  from  enforcement  of  prison  rules, 
rewards  and  special  treatment.  In  this  man- 
ner. Inmate  leaders  help  to  control  visible 
violence  such  as  riots  and  disturbances  which 
wardens  are  especially  anxious  to  avoid  while 
distributing  custodial  largess  to  fellow  pris- 
oners In  return  for  their  cooperation  and 
recognition  of  their  positions  of  leadership. 
The  full  force  of  prison  sanctions  Is  brought 
to  bear  against  "troublemakers"  who  lo.-se 
their  immunity  from  small  violations  of 
strict  prison  rules.  The  covert  operation  of 
a  prison  subculture  enables  prison  authori- 
ties to  exert  far  greater  control  over  large 
numbers  of  persons  with  fewer  correctional 
personnel  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ca'-e 
Private  bargains  between  correctional  au- 
thorities and  inmate  leaders  determine  the 
actual  allocation  of  punishment  within  the 
confines  of  the  prison  walls.  An  unfortunate 
result  in  this  informal  system  of  rewards 
and  punishment  Is  that  the  system  operates 
unequally  so  that  the  most  Inexperienced, 
weakest,  most  disliked  or  most  racially  dis- 
advantaged groups  are  compelled  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  dally  sanctions.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
being  replaced  by  rule  of  Individuals  who' 
do  not  possess  legally  constituted  authority." 
The  payment  of  wages  to  prisoners  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  wage  scales  in  the  com- 
munity will  have  a  definite  impact  upon  the 
prison  subculture,  although  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  effect  Is  subject  to  conjecture. 
A  recent  study  indicates  that  as  the  percent- 
age of  prison  employees  assigned  to  work  re- 
lease programs  Increased,  the  prevalence  of 
prison  subcnlture  patterns  tended  to  de- 
crease.- The  managerial  effect  of  real  wages 
on  the  Inmate  society  would  tend  to  reduce 
an  individual  prisoner's  reliance  upon  the 
disbursement  of  custodial  largess  by  prison 
leaders,  hopefully  eliminating  many  of  the 
arbitrary  punishments  which  characterize 
today's  prisons.  An  increase  in  the  remunera- 
tion that  inmates  receive  and  the  employ- 
ment of  industrial  managerial  personnel 
from  private  industry  would  tend  to  reduce 
much  of  the  manipulation,  favoritism  and 
discrimination  that  characterized  existing 
prison  societies. 

Free  world  mix 
With  respect  to  the  kind  of  employees 
hired  to  work  In  the  new  prison  Industrie^, 
the  authors  suggest  a  "free  world  mix"  which 
would  inchide  free  market  employees  work- 
ing alongside  prisoners.  Selection  of  work- 
ers frnm  among  those  In  the  free  world  &.s 
well  as  these  in  the  prison  population  would, 
of  cour.se,  have  to  be  done  with  care  If  the 
project  is  to  be  successful.  Hopefully,  an 
Rcqui^;ition  of  proper  work  habits  and  the 
attainment  of  an  acceptable  attitude  toward 
work  itself,  a  characteristic  already  present 
amor.g  iree  world  workers,  would  be  adopted 
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by  offenders  to  strengthen  tlie  work  etWc. 
An  optimum  "free  world  mix"  might  consl.;t 
of  about  50  percent  offenders  and  60  percent 
nonoffenders  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
continuity  of  plant  operations,  maintain  a 
stable  work  force  to  counteract  the  relatively 
large  ttirn-over  of  prison  workers  due  to  re- 
lease from  confinement,  and  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  training  new  workers.  Moreover, 
the  attraction  of  new  industry  to  a  locality 
with  its  promise  of  Jobs  and  a  broader  tax 
base  would  help  to  overcome  traditional  com- 
munity opposition  to  the  location  of  prison 
facilities  nearby. 

Victim's  coinpc7ii,ation  fund 
The  establlsliment  of  a  victim's  compensa- 
tion fund  whereby  an  offender  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  his  salary »  Is  perhaps  subject  to 
constitutional  objections  of  a  denial  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  Although 
the  proposed  legislation  conditions  partici- 
pation In  the  program  upon  a  prisoner's  wai- 
ver of  his  rlglits  not  to  participate  in  a  cou- 
tribution  of  this  kind,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  a  voluntary  waiver  can  exist. 
Nonetheless,  the  establishment  of  a  victim's 
compensation  fund  is  preferable  to  a  direct 
monetary  payment  to  the  victim  or  his  family 
since  thia  would  eliminate  any  incentive  to 
murder  th^  victim  to  avoid  payment  of  dam- 
ages.'* It  would  still  be  necessary  to  obtain 
R  civil  order,  based  on  the  extent  of  actual 
Injury,  to  compensate  individual  victims  of 
crimes.  With  respect  to  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders, however,  correctional  personnel  re- 
gard compensation  of  victims  to  be  prefera- 
ble to  mere  incarceration. 

Public  Agency 
A  crucial  element  in  the  success  of  a  modi- 
fied prison  Industries  program  is  the  con- 
cept of  a  public  agency  which  channels 
fluids  through  prison  industries  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  entire  correctional  proc- 
ess.'^ The  authors  advocate  a  new  reorienta- 
tion of  the  correctional  system  to  focus  upon 
the  tiltituate  employabillty  of  offQ^ers  so 
they  can  return  to  free  society  as  usehjl  pro- 
ductive cittzens.  Even  after  these  programs 
have  leen  successfully  Implemented,  the 
costs  to  society  will  be  great  due  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  work  force,  rapid  la- 
bor turn-over,  and  substantial  investments 
in  training  and  facilities.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  prison  industries  can  become 
as  efficient  as  their  free-woi^d  counterparts. 
In  the  short  run.  we  can  ^p^ct  to  spend 
more  money,  not  less.  In  the  whg  run,  how- 
ever, we  can  achieve  a  number  of  notable 
goals,  such  as  the  reduction  of  crime,  a  dim- 
inution In  welfare  payments  to  prisoners' 
families,  a  decrease  in  expenditures  for  pris- 
on facilities,  and  the  achievement  of  im- 
measurable humanitarian  goals  as  individual 
offenders  realize  their  true  potential  as  hu- 
man beings.*  Correctionl  success  today  is 
viewed  in  a  context  that  emphasizes  reinte- 
gration of  the  offender  into  the  community. 
A  reorientation  of  the  prison  industries 
structure  along  the  lines  advocated  here 
would  institutionalize  community  correc- 
tions. Even  more  Important  would  be  the  In- 
volvement of  private  Industry  and  organized 
labor  in  such  a  manner  that  the  community 
Itself  would  be  encouraged  to  assume  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  lor '  correctional 
success.  Community  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fenders is  desperately  needed  lor  reintegra- 
tion to  succeed. 

Removal  o/  Legal  Bestrictions 
Any  serious  efforts  to  reform  prison  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  can  be  success- 
lul  only  by  dismantling  the  elaborate  net- 
work of  statutes,  constitutional  prohibitions 
and  executive  orders  on  both  federal  and 
state  levels.  Prison  industries  cannot  be  ef- 


fect ively  developed  until  prison-made  prod- 
ucts are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  open  com- 
peiilion  with  free  market  goods.  The  sale  of 
prison-made  goods,  ciurently  limited  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  institutions  and  the 
armed  forces,  should  be  expanded  to  take 
a{lvaiita;;e  of  new  product  lines,  distribution 
patterns  and  customers.  Antiqtiated  pricing 
policies  which  reflect  the  costs  of  obsoles- 
cent machinery,  plant  and  equipment  must 
be  updated  and  revised.  Sales  of  prison- 
made  goods  lar  bclov/  the  open-market 
price  '■  wotUd  not  occur  if  modern  business 
practices  were  adopted.  Product  liueo  ^-  could 
then  be  enlarged  to  generate  sufficient  vol- 
lune  to  allow  efDclent  and  protitable  oper- 
ation. As  a  practical  matter,  repeal  of  these 
laws  might  have  to  be  tied  to  guarantees 
that  inmates  be  paid  union  wages  or  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  unionize  on  a  limited 
basis  to  achieve  their  demands  for  better 
prison  conditions. "■" 

Recent  developments  in  community  cor- 
rectional programs  have  tended  to  minimize 
distinctions  between  community  supervision^ 
of  coriecllons  activities  on  the  one  hand  and 
acttial  confinement  on  the  other.  Since  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  restrictive  laws  were 
enacted  before  community  correctional  facil- 
ities existed,  the  latter's  legal  foundations 
are,  at  best,  uncertain.  Prison  industries 
must  be  effectively  sold  to  the  communities 
where  they  are  to  be  located.  Community 
resist af.ce  to  prison  industries  and  other  pro- 
granvs  such  as  half-way  house  can  be  mod- 
erated by  offering  local  residents  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  employment  in  these  new 
facilities.  The  attraction  of  Jobs  for  local 
residents  will  also  underscore  the  argument 
that  a  person  need  not  have  committed  a 
crime  to  obtain  stiitable  employment.  Com- 
munity support  is  also  needed  to  attract 
additional  funds  from  private  industry  to 
expand  community-based  programs  for  oc- 
cupational and  educational  training. 

Reform  of  today's  prison  industries  will  be 
a  difficult,  costly,  perhaps  unpopular  task. 
However,  the  alternative  of  continuing  the 
current  haphazard  approach  to  corrections  is 
unacceptable  In  economic,  financial  and  hu- 
man terms.  Something  must  be  done  to  en- 
able offenders  to  have  a  reasonable  chance 
to  rettirn  to  society  as  worthwhile,  respected 
citizens.  Reform  of  prison  industries  presents 
an  unique  opportunity  to  take  a  long  stride 
in  that  direction. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Consultant,  American  Bor  Association 
Commission  on  Correctional  Facilities  and 
Services. 

«  'A-ssociate  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University. 

'National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crim- 
inal Justice,  Standards  and  CJoals,  A  Na- 
tional Strategy  to  Reduce  Crime,  Report  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Corrections 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1973)  p.  144. 

-  The  median  sentence  served  is  two  years. 
U.S.  Congressional  Record,  93d.  Cong",  1st 
Sess.,  1973,  vol.  109,  p.  13,  175.  Crimes  for 
which  penalties  up  to  six  months  can  be  im- 
posed are  considered  "petty  offenses"  whereas 
"serious  crimes"  ordinarily  exceed  thia  limit, 
Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  145  (1968). 

•United  States  Department  ol  Justice, 
Unilorm  Crime  Reports,  1970  (WasWngton, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Ctovernment  Printing  Office,  1971) 
p.  39.  Similar  figures  are  unavailable  in  the 
1972  edition  which  merely  lists  the  total  per- 
centage of  repeaters  dtulng  1970-72  for  all 
major  crimes  as  65%.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1972 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1972)  p.  37.  cf.  Hans  Zeisel,  "F.B.I. 
Statistics — A  Detective  Story,"  American  Bar 


Association  Jottrnal,  vol    59   (Mnv,  1973)   pp. 
510-512. 

'  Tiie  term  "i-cimegration  "was  first  u.^ed 
by  tlic  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Ju.stico, 
Task  Fcrce  on  Corrections,  Report:  Correc- 
tions, (Washington,  D.C.,  19671  p.  28.  Cited 
iierefffti^r  as  Task  Force  Report.  Recidivism.  " 
as  used  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Rej)ons,  re- 
fers to  an  ind''.  idual'.?  arre.=t  rather  than  to 
his  conviction. 

■U.S.,  Consre-s.^ional  Record.  93d.- Cong., 
l.st.  Se.-s  .  1973.  vol.  119,  p.  13,  178. 

-Ihe  "contract  system  "  permitted  ou'side 
coniiaftors  to  employ  prison  labor  iu  the 
mantifacture  of  products  using  private  su- 
pervlFlon.  materials  and  equipment.  Under 
tlie  "Icii.se  system."  prisoners  were  dlspatclied 
to  employers'  wor'K  sites  where  their  activ- 
ities were  supervised.  The  "public  account  ' 
sjsiem  received  it.^,  name  from  the  practice 
of  state  supervision  of  iiunates  and  the  sale 
of  their  products  on  the  open  market.  The 
"pioce-piice  system"  referred  to  the  practice 
of  contractors  funiishing  raw  materla]s.-to 
correctional  institutions  which  used  prison 
labor  and  collected  for  the  finished  product. 
For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  state  use  system,  see  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  Reform  of  Our 
Correctional  Systems.  (Washington.  DC  : 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1973)  pp. 
25-28.  Cited  Hereafter  as  Reform  cf  Our  Cor- 
rectional Systems. 

■Ibid.  pp.  25-27.  The  "Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem" had  its  origin  in  the  religious  views 
of  the  Quakers,  whereas  tlie  "Auburn  Sys- 
tem" received  its  designation  from  the  Au- 
burn prison  in  New  'S'ork  which,  in  182^. 
employed  convict  labor  in  manufacturing; 
goods. 

'Ibid.  p.  27.  Note,  however,  that  many 
persons  who  are  classified  as  prison  Industrv 
employees  are.  In  actuality,  engaged  In  jan- 
itorial work  and  other  prison  maintenance 
tasks. 

"Utah  Manufacturers'  Assn.  v.  Mabev.  22C 
P.  189  (Utah  Sup.  Ct.,  1924);  Price  v. 
Mabey.  218,  P.  724   (Utah  Sup.  Ct.,  1923). 

"  People  V.  Hawkins,  157  N.Y.  1,  51  N.E.  2.57 
(1898) ;  State  ex  rel  Greaves  v.  Henrv,  87  Miss. 
125,  40  So.  152   (1906). 

"  Whoever  transports  or  Imports  "any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  manufactured, 
produced  or  mined  ...  by  convicts  or  pris- 
oners .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both."  Agricultural  conamoditles,  parts  for 
farm  machinery,  and  commodities  manufac- 
tured for  the  .u.se  of  the  federal  government . 
states  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  art- 
excluded.  Goods  manufactured  by  prl«;oner.^ 
on  parole  or  probation  are  excluded  from  the 
proscriptions  of  this  statute,  18  U.S.C.  g  1761 
(1948).  The  constitutionality  of  this  statute 
was  upheld  in  Kentucky  Whip  and  Collar 
Co.  V.  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company,  299 
U.S.  334   (1937). 

'-  In  effect,  convict-made  goods  are  sub- 
jected tq  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  they 
are  transported  by  divesting  these  goods  of 
their  interstate  character,  the  Hawes-Coopcr 
Act,  49  V.S-X:.  §  60  (1929).  Congress  has  such 
authority  over  interstate  commerce.  State  v. 
Whitfield,  216  Wis.  577.  257  N.W.  601  (1934  >, 
An  Ohio  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
mate-made goods  on  the  basis  of  the  feder- 
al stattite  was  upheld  in  Whitfield  v.  State. 
49  Ohio  App.  530.  197  N.E.  605  (1935),  a.Td. 
297  U.S.  431  (1936).  See  also  State  of  Alu- 
bama  v.  State  of  Arizona,  291  U.S.  286  ( 1934  i . 

"  The  Walsh-Healey  Act  forbids  the  use  of 
convict  labor  by  contractors  in  the  "manu- 
facture .  .  .  production  or  furnishing  of  any 
.  .  .  materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equip- 
ment" used  in  government  contracts  where 
the  amotint  thereof  exceeds  $10,000,  41  U.S  C. 
§35-45   (1936).  The  Act  does  not  apply  lo 
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Industry  In  general  but  rather  to  contractors 
who  voluntarily  compete  to  obtedn  govern- 
ment business,  Endlcott  Johnson  Corpora- 
tion r.  Perkins.  317  U.6.  501  (1943)  and  It 
does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  war  materials, 
40  Op.  Atfy  Oen.  207  (19421 . 

'*a3U5.C.  5114(b)    (1968). 
'=49  use.  5  1732(c)   (1970). 
■39      use.      8  2010      (1960);      39      U  S  C. 
5  2201  (1970). 

■18  U.S.e.  5  1702  (1948).  A  $1,009  fine 
c.-in  be  Imposed  on  any  goods  which  afe  not 
"•properly  marked,  and  they  can  bo  Belzed 
by  government  authority.  The  constitution- 
ality of  labeling  requirements  for  prison- 
mad©  goods  was  attacked  In  a  number  of 
early  cases.  People  r.  Hawkins.  85  Hiai.  43, 
51  Ni.  257  (NY.  et.  App.  1898):  In  re 
Opinion  of  the  Justice.  211  Ma-ss.  605.  98  N.E. 
334  (1912);  Hesslck  v.  Moynlhan,  83  Colo. 
43.  282  P.  907  (1927):  State  v.  WhRfield. 
218  Wis.  677,  257  N.W.  601  (1934)  as  an 
Interference  with  Interstate  commerce.  Bvit 
recently,  the  constitutionality  of  thwe  la- 
belling statutes  has  been  upheld.  Kentucky 
Whip  and  Collar  Co.  v.  Illinois  Central,RalI- 
road  Company,  299   US.  334    (1937).    - 

"41U.S.C.  5  48  (1971). 

"19UB.C.  5  1307  (1930).  t 

^  Exec.  Order  No.  325A  ( 1905) .  ! 

=^42U.S.C.  {  410  (1950). 

"18   U.S.C.    5  4124    (1951)    and    18   US  C. 
S4181  (19701:  40  Op.  Atfy  Gen.  207  (|942) . 

^  18  US.C.  5  4122  ( 19C7) . 

-«iaU.S.C.  5  4123  (1948). 

=»  18U.S.C.  5  4124  (1951, 

'•I8U.S.C.  5  4125  (1948)  . 

='23U.S.C.  5  114  (1958). 

"10U.S.C.  5  951  (1968). 

*  18  US  C.  §  4001  (1955).  1 

*  18  UJB.C.  §  4002  (1955).  • 
«  18  U£.C.  §  4082  (1965). 

^Kentucky  Whip  and  Collar  Co.  v.  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  299  U.S.  334  (1937)  cf. 
People  V.  flawkin.i.  157  NT.  1,  51  N.Ei,  257 
(1888)  which  held  tliat  citizens  are  not  con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  know  the  source 
or  origin  of  goods;  hence,  a  New  York  statute 
requiring  prUon-made  goods  to  be  clearly 
labeled  as  such  was  not  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  police  power.  In  lle$sick  v.  Moynilian, 
83  Colo.  43,  262  P.  907  (1927)  a  sUtute  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  goods  or  commcxlltles 
I>roduced  or  grown  by  convict  labor  waj  not 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  state's  police  povwr. 

■49UJS.C.  5  60  (1929). 

»*  Whitfield  V.  Ohio,  297  U.Sv  431  (1936). 

•Opinions  of  the  Justices.  211  Mass.  605, 
98  NJS.  334  (1912);  Hesslck  r.  MoynlhaO,  83 
Colo.  43.  262  P.  907  (1927). 

"Arnold  v.  Yanders,  56  Ohio  St.  417,  47 
NJ5.  50  (1897);  People  v.  Hawkins,  IST  N.Y. 
1.  61  N.E.  267  (1898) ;  Opinion  of  the  Justices. 
211  Mass.  605  98  N.E.  334  (1912);  Kenbicky 
Whip  and  Collar  Co.  v.  Illinois  Central  feall- 
road  Co..  299  U.S.  334  ( 1937) . 

''Whitfield  V.  Ohio.  297  U.S.  431   (1936). 

"People  V.  Hawkins.  85  Hun.  43,  33  N.Y. 
Supp.  624  (1895) ;  State  v.  Whitfield.  218  Wis. 
677.  257  N.W.  601   (1934). 

*>  Arnold  v.  Yanders.  56  Ohio  St.  417.  47 
N  J:.  60  ( 1897 ) .  See  also  People  ex  rel  Phillips 
V.  Baynes,  136  App.  Div.  417.  120  N.Y.S.  1063 
(1910).  > 

"  Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  Co.  v.  Townsend, 
108  Okla.  235.  236  P.  46  ( 1926) . 

«'  Hesslck  V.  Moynlhan,  83  Colo.  43,  2fl2  P 
907  (1927). 

'-Ove  Gnatt  Co.  v.  Jackson,  205  Ind.  61, 
184  NK.  553  (1933). 

<Pltt  V.  Beagen,  14  Cal.  App.  3d.  113.  92 
Cal.  Rptr.  27  (CaL  Ct.  App..  1971). 

"  The  California  consUtutlon.  Art.  z  Sec.  1. 
provides  that  convict  labor  aball  not  be  the 
subject  of  a  contract  with  any  private  per- 
son, partnership  or  corporation. 

«  Hesslck  v.  Moynlhan,  83  Colo.  43,  262  P. 
907  ( 1927) . 


"People  T.  Hawkins.  157  N.Y.  1.  61  N.E.  267 
(1898);  He«8lck  v.  Moynlhan,  83  Colo.  43. 
282  P.  907  (1927). 

"  Mass.  Oen.  Laws.  Correctional  Reform 
Act.  Sen.  No.  1330  (1972). 

♦-Minn.  Stat.,  ch.  145.  S.F.  No.  197  (1973). 
«"  Minn.  Stat.,  }  243.86  (1967). 
•■•Minn.  Stat.,  5  241.28  (1971). 
"  Offenders  designated  "parolee.s"  arc  per- 
.<!ons   within   the   piu-vlew   of  49   U  S.C.    5  60 
(1929). 

■-Crushed  limestone  and  lime  dust  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  purposes  can,  how- 
ever, be  purchased  by  the  general  public. 
Council  on  the  DlagnosLs  and  Evaluation  of 
Criminal  Defendants.  IlUnoU  Unified  Code 
of  Corrections  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  West 
I>iibllshlng  Company,  1972)  1003-12-7. 

"-'  For  an  anal5'.sls  of  prison  Industries  In 
C.mada,  see  Robert  &'an.=;.  Jr.,  Prison  Indus- 
tries In  the  Canadian  Penitentiary  Service 
(Ottawa.  Canada:  The  Canadian  Welfare 
Council,  1970). 

■■'*  National  Institute  of  Lav  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Ju.stlre.  Tlie  Role  of  Correc- 
tional Industrie^;:  A  Summary  Report  (Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  U.S.  Goverumeut  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1972)  p.  9. 

■■"  An  analysts  of  the  economics  of  prison 
labor  Ls  found  la  Neil  M.  Singer.  "Incentives 
and  the  Use  of  Prison  Labor."  Crime  and 
Deliiiquency,  vol.  19  (.■\pril,  1973)  pp.  200- 
211. 

■■"  Robert  Taggart.  The  Prison  of  Unemploy- 
ment: Manpower  Programs  lor  Offenders 
(Baltimore,  Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1972)  p.  55. 

■'■"Sterling  Institute,  To  Help  Men  Change 
(Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
1970)  pp.  9-10;  George  Pownall.  "Employment 
Problems  of  Released  Prisoners,"  &Ianpower, 
Vol.  3  (January,  1971)   pp.  27-30. 

••••  In  sharp  contrast  to  these  statements  are 
the  programs  funded  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  these  programs,  see  Taggart.  pp. 
44  60.  While  In  prison,  the  average  worker 
receives  from  10  cents  to  65  centa  a  day,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
'Compensation  of  Inntate  Labor:  A  Policy 
.Statement."  Policies  and  Background  Infor- 
mation (Hackensack,  N.J.:  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  1972)  p.  8. 

^A  classic  study  which  delves  Into  these 
matters  Is  by  George  Pownall.  Employment 
Problem.'?  of  Relea',ed  Prisoners  (College  Park. 
Marjland:  University  of  Maryland  Press, 
1969). 

""A  twelve-week  program  at  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  and  remedial  education  programs 
at  Pace  Institute.  Oook  County,  Illinois  Jail. 
are  examples  of  highly  successful  projects. 

'■'  "Compensation  of  Inmate  Labor:  A  Policy 
Statement,"  pp.  8-9. 

"Daniel  Qlaser.  The  Effectlvenei;.s  of  a 
Prison  and  Parole  System  (New  York:  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1969) ;  Pownall.  "Employment  Prob- 
lems of  Released  Prisoners,"  Manpower,  pp. 
27-30. 

"Reform  of  Our  Correctional  Systems,  p. 
^0. 

"'  The  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System  Re- 
organlzatlo(n  Act.  8.  2180-2184,  93d.  Cong., 
Irt  Seas.  (1973),  was  Introduced  on  July  12, 
1973.  It  has  five  principal  parts,  as  follows: 
( 1 )  tlje  Federal  Criminal  Justice  System  Re- 
organization Act.  (2)  Offender  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  (3)  amendment  of  tbe 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985.  (4)  rlghta  of  fed- 
eral parolees,  and  (5)  rights  of  parolees  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Titles  land  Hof  Senate  bill.  5.2161,  93d. 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1973) .  are  pertinent  to  prison 
Industries  reform. 

"42TT.SC.  5  410  (1972). 
•'26  U.S.e.  5  3121  (1972). 


"  U.S..  Congressional  Record.  93d.  Cong  , 
1st  SesB..  1973  vol.  109.  p.  13,  178. 

"18  X3S.C.  i  1761   (1948). 

*'  HJl.  8747.  93d.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973) . 

"29  use.  5  206  (1938). 

"  nH.  6745.  93d.  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  (1973) . 

■'  Total  expenditures  for  the  criminal  Ju.<^.- 
tlce  system  ha  1971  were  ♦10,513,368,000.  Re- 
flected lu  this  amount  was  $1,448,223,000 
spent  on  the  federal  level.  $2,920,751,000  on 
the  state  level,  and  $6,662,697,000  on  the 
local  level.  For  correctlon.s.  total  expenditure  ; 
were  $2,291,073,000,  Including  $121,258,00'J 
spent  on  the  federal  level,  $1,387,331,000  by 
the  states  and  $895,420,000  disbursed  locally. 
The  totals  for  corrections  Include  expendi- 
tures for  local  Jails.  E::penditure  and  Em- 
ployment Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem. 1970-1971  (Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  1973)  Table  2,  p.  11 

■'More  than  55.000  prUoners'  families  are 
en  welfare.  Welfaie  costs  exceed  $250,000  an- 
nually. U.S..  Congressional  Record,  93d  Cong  , 
1st  Sess..  1973,  vol.  109,  p.  13,  178. 

■  In  Sweden,  for  example,  a  basic  decision 
is  niado  to  locate  a  factory  in  a  particular 
geographical  area  so  that  products  In  demand 
ou  the  free  market  sector  can  b«  manufac- 
tured. Thereafter,  the  prison  facility  is  cou- 
sirucleU  within  and  around  the  iudustjlal 
Svlte.  For  a  discussion  of  the  correctional  ap- 
parati;jB  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  sec 
John  P.  Conrad,  Crime  and  Its  Correction: 
An  International  Sturvey  of  Attitudes  and 
Practices  (Berkeley,  Calif.:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.  1967). 

■•Senator  Percy's  bill  defines  an  "offender  ' 
as  anyone  ".  .  .  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
a  criminal  o(Te!ise  .  .  .,"  Tit.  I,  5  4129.  S.  2161 . 
93d  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.,  1973.  Persons  arretted 
are  clearly  Incltided  in  the  bill,  thus  mnkin- 
pretrial  diversion  profrrams  fundable.  S.  3185, 
92d.  Cong  .  2d.  Sess.,  1972  would  have  author- 
ifced  progrfms  within  the  exterior  bounda- 
ries of  penal  Institutions.  Cf.  the  present  bill 
which  allows  funding  for  prison  Induct rie^.. 
Inside  and  outside  prison  walls. 

■■  RCA.  Education  Systems,  Inc..  Chenn,- 
Hill,  N.J.,  can.  for  example,  pro'vtde  complete 
correctional  service  programs  for  offenders. 

-Roberta  Rovner-Pleczenik.  The  First 
Decade  of  Experience:  A  Synthesis  of  Man- 
power Research  and  Development  Projects  lit 
Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections,  1963-1973 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
search, Inc.,  1973)   pp.  26-30. 

^United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Business,  Commerce  and  Industry.  Hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  the  Com-t  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  on  Correc- 
tional Institutions  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971)  pp.  32-83. 

"  For  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  prison  sub-culture  dominates 
offenders'  dally  lives,  see  Note,  "Bargaining 
la  Correctional  Institutions:  Restructuring 
the  Relation  between  the  Inmate  and  the 
Prison  Authority,"  Yale  Law  Journal,  vol.  81 
(March,  1972)  pp.  726-757. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  738-745. 

''Robert  Swanson,  Work  Release:  To'ward 
An  Understanding  of  the  Law,  Policy  and 
Operation  of  Community-Based  State  Cor- 
rections. Final  Report  Summary  (Carbon- 
dale,  nilnols;  Center  for  Study  of  Crime.  De- 
llquenry  and  Corrections.  1973)  p.  18. 

''A  total  maximum  deduction  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  a  prisoner's  sal- 
ary Is  probably  needed  to  guarantee  the  effec- 
tiveneea  of  the  Incentive  of  earning  money  as 
an  aid  in  rehabiiitatlpn. 

"'  The  authors  have  on  file,  at  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Commission  on  Correction- 
al Faculties  and  Services,  records  of  at  least 
one  case  where  this  has  actually  occtirred. 

*  The  President's  Task  Force  Rei)ort.  1970, 
Pfcom  mended  that  a  public  corporation  be 
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established  which  would  have  as  its  func- 
tion ".  .  .  the  adoption  of  programs  for  the 
employment  and  traUiing  of  crimLual  offend- 
dera  .  .  ."p.  11. 

~^  Cf.  John  F.  Holahan,  A  Benefit-Cost 
Analysis  of  Project  Crossroads  (Washington, 
DC:  National  Committee  on  CHiildren  and 
Youth.  1970)  for  an  extensive  cost-benefit 
analysis  utilizing  long-rim  savings  from 
crime  reduction. 

'■■A  New  York  State  audit  disclosed  re- 
cently that  the  state  Department  of  Correc- 
tional Services  had  sold  inmate-produced 
goods  in  1973  far  below  the  open-market 
price.  Metal  products  manufactured  at  the 
Attica  prison,  for  example,  ■were  sold  at  1968 
prices,  and  In  some  cases  comp.irable  items 
*^  were  sold  at  one-third  of  their  current  mar- 
-  ket  value.  The  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16, 
1973,  p..  27  col.  8. 

'-■'For  decades,  prison  industries  have  lim- 
ited their  product  lines  to  government  and 
institutional  needs  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  license  plates,  metal  highway  signs,  name- 
plates,  playground  equipment,  office  furni- 
ture, clothing  and  uniforms,  tm  cans,  reflec- 
tive decals,  identification  badges,  etc.  The 
Howard  Egllt  Study,  an  tmpublished  survey 
of  state  correctional  faeilitico  made  available 
to  the  authors,  1972,  f.f.  Howard  Egllt  is 
former  Corrections  Coimsel,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
"■"For  a  discussion  of  the  practical  limita- 
tions of  litigation  to  achieve  redress  of  in- 
mate grievances,  see  Linda  R.  Singer  and 
J.  Michael  Keating,  "The  Courts  and  the 
Prisons:  A  Crisis  of  Confrontation,"  Criminal 
Law  Bulletin,  vol.  9  (May,  1973)  pp.  337-357^ 


ECO- 


NIXON       ADMINISTRATION 
NOMIC  FAILURES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presi(aent,  the 
current  state  of  our  Nation's  economy 
demands  immediate  attention.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Economics  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  well  aware  of 
the  alarming  deterioration  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic  condition. 

Inflation  rages  while  the  country 
plunges  deeper  into  tlie  cuirent  reces- 
sion. This  nightmarish  combination  will 
not  be  alle'vlated  by  administration  ef- 
forts to  redefine  the  word  "recession" 
or  by  making  empty  promises  that  the 
end  of  inflation  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. The  unbearable  situation  of  the 
American  consumer  is  worsening,  neces- 
sitating the  immediate  formulation  of  ef-» 
fective  policies  to  both  combat  Inflation 
and  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  April  22, 
1974,  describing  the  symptoms  of  "slump- 
flation," a  phrase  describing  the  com- 
bination of  broadly  based  inflation  and 
steadily  declining  output,  questions  the 
wishful  forecasts  and  lack  of  tangible 
action  which  comprise  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's economic  policy. 

In  a  statement  released  on  Monday,  I 
.  commented  on  the  failui'es  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policy.  In  the  midst 
of  a  recession,  a  very  high  level  of  un- 
ployment,  and  staggering  price  increases, 
the  President  continues  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic reality,  merely  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  unfounded  prophecies  of  an  im- 
proved econMDic  outlook. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  the  New 


York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Humphrey    Bl.\sts    Nz.xon    ADMrNISTR.^TIO^^ 
Economic  Failures 
(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  22. — Senator  Hu- 
bert  H.   Humphrey,  chairman   of  the   Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee,  Jol:it  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  today  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  on   the  deterioration   in  the 
nation's  economic  condition: 

For  generations  economists  have  claimed 
that  a  high  rate  of  inflation  could  not  exist 
side  by  side  In  our  economy  with  a  drop  in 
economic  activity,  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  high  Interest  rates.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  ■will  have  to  rewrite  all  their 
textbooks. 

The  Ni.\on  Administration  has  clearly 
proved  that,  with  its  economic  policies,  you 
can  have  all  of  this  bad  news  at  the  same 
time. 

We  have  experienced  a  5.8  percent  nose 
dive  In  the  real  value  of  the  gross  national 
prodtttrtr-the  worst  drop  In  total  economic 
activity  since  the  major  Republican  reces- 
sion of  1957-58.  But  we  have  also  suffered 
a  red-hot  and  broadly  based  inflation,  push- 
ing prices  up  10.8  percent  in  the  last  three 
months — the  steepest  quarterly  increase 
since  1951. 

The  lat«st  figures  confirm  that  the  glow- 
ing State  of  the  Union  rhetoric  about  "no  re- 
cession" and  "reduced  inflation"  was  simply 
the  empty  promises  of  a  beleaguered  Presi- 
dent who  confused  what  he  would  like  to 
see  with  the  hard  facts  of  economic  life. 

I  see  no  reason  to  share  the  optimism  re- 
garding hoped  for  economic  performance 
in  the  second  half  of  1974  that  Is  being 
voiced  by  the  Administration.  Its  failure  to 
project  accurately  economic  conditions  in 
the  last  several  years  has  only  been  sur- 
passed by  its  inability  to  deal  with  our  na- 
tion's economic  woes. 

We  are  now  lu  the  midst  of  a  rece.-^sion. 
Economic  activity  has  declined  in  each  of 
the  past  three  months  and  a  further  drop 
in  output  is  expected  by  many  observers. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  Jumped  from 
4.6  percent  hi  October  1973  to  5.1  percent  in 
March  1974.  But  this  highly  unsatisiactorv 
level  is  expected  to  go  even  higher  in  the 
next  several  months. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
White  House  expectation  that  iufiatlon  has 
reached  its  peak. 

There  may  be  some  leveling  off  of  food 
price  increases  temporarily  during  the 
harvest  season. 

But  it  is  my  judgment  that  higher  prices 
for  raw  material  to  the  industrial  sector,  ris- 
ing labor  costs  after  a  year  of  relative  wage 
stability,  and  soaring  interest  rates  will 
result  in  pushing  prices  up  at  similarly  high 
rates  for  the  remainder  of  1974. 

As  the  staggering  wholesale  price  rise  of  19 
percent  during  the  last  12  mouths  works  its 
inevitable  way  into  retail  sales,  the  harassed 
American  consumer  will  be  faced  with  yet 
another  big  dose  of  inflation  this  fall. 

With  prices  racing  way  ahead  of  wages 
for  the  second  straight  year,  the  total  failure 
of  Nixon  economic  policy  is  painfully  evident 
to  American's  working  families. 

We  learned  Friday  that  real  weekly  spend- 
able earnings  fell  an  incredible  12  percent 
during  the  past  quarter. 

To  reverse  the  failures  of  Nixon  economic 
policy  we  must  immediately: 

Reduce  taxes  for  low  and  middle  Income 
families  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  consumer  demand; 


Mount  an  expanded  program  of  public 
service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed; 

Replace  the  mismanaged  wage  price  con- 
trol program  with  a  permanent  inflation 
monitoring  institution,  with  largely  volun- 
tary wage  price  guidelines,  but  some  limited 
stand-by  authority  to  prevent  highiy  ii.!la- 
tionary  wage  and  price  Increases. 

While  the  Administration  has  con- 
sistently argued  against  such  measures.  I 
believe  that,  in  light  of  its  m.ost  recent  fail- 
ures, a  completely  new  approach  to  economic 
policy  is  warranted. 

In  all  my  years  in  government,  it  is  hard 
to  remember  a  failure  of  leadership  .inv  more- 
glaring  than  the  failure  of  this  Admiiii.st:a- 
tion  to  develop  enective  policies  to  deal  v.i:u 
inflation. 


IFrom  ihe  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22.  1974] 
Record  Slumpi'l.^tion 
Tiie  nailous  econoaiic  performance  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  was  almost  ceriaini.v 
the  most  alarming  of  the  entire  pc>tv.  ;.r 
period.  Real  output  declined  at  an  annu.il 
rale  of  5.8  per  cent,  the  sharpest  drop  in 
gross  national  product  In  sixteen  years.  The 
over-all  price  level  increased  at  an  annua! 
rate  of  10.8  per  cent — the  steepest  climo  in 
23  jears.  Most  disturbing  of  all,  slump  and 
infl.ition  worsened  in  parallel.  By  an  "index 
of  economic  disorder  " — combining  the  ratt  of 
decline  In  real  G.N.P.  with  the  rate  of  in- 
flation— this  slumpflation  provides  the  poor- 
est record  since  World  War  II  put  an  end  to 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  first  quarter's  dismal  record  canr.ct 
be  dismLssed  as  a  fluke,  a  stroke  of  bad  li^ck 
cau.sed  by  the  energy  crisis.  Unquestion:.blv. 
the  oil  embargo  and  soaring  fuel  prices  did 
liclp  to  depress  the  economy  and  exacerbate 
Inflation.  The  energy-cost  squeeze  has  si:;i 
not  ended  and  coiild  even  intensify  in  tho 
months  ahead. 

But  the  American  economy  had  entered 
a  slump  even  before  the  Mideast  war  bro'Kc 
out  in  October.  Housing  had  fallen  precip- 
Itiously  due  to  tight  money  and  high  intere.--i 
rates.  Analysts  had  hoped  that  a  giadual 
slowing  of  the  economy  and  lower  Interos; 
rates  would  boost  housing.  Instead,  accelerat- 
ing inflation  has  raised  rates  to  peak  levels 
and  housing  Is  slumping  again. 

Inflation  has  also  worsened  the  cash  prob- 
lems cf  many  businesses,  especially  such 
heavy  borrowers  as  the  real  estate  Investment 
trust.  Even  with  heavier  carrj-ing  costs,  biu.- 
ness  inventories  are  still  rising.  Since  mucli 
inventory  building  was  Involuntary,  such  r.3 
the  pile-up  of  un.sold  atitos.  production-de- 
pressing cuts  in  stocks  appear  to  he  aher.c!. 
Inflation  is  practically  out  of  control.  Na- 
tionally, consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annua! 
rate  of  13.2  per  cent  in  March;  in  the  Ne.v- 
York  area,  the  cost  of  living  climbed  at  a 
14,4  per  cent  annual  rate.  Relentlessly,  the 
Administration  goes  on  removing  co"ntroi>. 
day  by  day,  and  Congre.ss  shows  no  dispo.-^i- 
tlon  to  design  an  effective  new  anti-inflat; -n 
program  to  replace  the  shattered  ruins  of  \\\? 
existUig  one  after  April  30. 

The  new  temptation — sponsored,  curiously- 
enough  by  libertarian  economists— is  to  lear:; 
to  live  with  inflation  by  imitating  authori- 
tarian Brazil  and  attachhig  all  incomes  aiiti 
bonds  to  a  price-index  escalator.  But  with- 
out waiting  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  go  Brazilian,  American  labor  is  pro- 
ducing an   "Indexing"  solution   of   lis   ow.' 
through  an  automatic  tie  of  higher  wages  to 
higher    prices?    Understandable     as     labor., 
pressure  is,  the  reality  is  that  sharp  rises  ii; 
wages,  far   in   excess  of  productivity   gain.<: 
threaten  either  to  intensify  unfairnesses  li 
the  distribution  of  Inflation — or  to  create  ;. 
profit  squeeze  and  deepen  the  recession. 
The  Administration  is  apparently  counting 
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on  a  slowdown  (which  President  Nlson  has 
forbidden  his  underlings  to  call  a  recession) 
to  check  the  Inflation.  At  the  same  time.  It 
Is  counting  on  a  second -half  recovery  to  keep 
unemployment  from  growing  slgnllJcantly. 
But  what  plans  has  the  Administration,  U 
these  wishful  forecasts  go  awry? 

Flying  without  flight  plans  or  controls,  the 
Administration's  top  policy  makers  are 
Jostling  for  the  pilots  seat,  Mr.  Nixon  Has  an- 
nounced that  he  Intends  to  take  perSOn^ 
charge  of  'economic  policy."  "What  policy?^ 
one  might  well  ask.  On  the  record  to  date, 
this  cottld  be  the  mo.st  disturbing  news  of 
all. 

f 


April  2.J,  197', 


AN  EXEMPL.ARY  RIGHT  TO 
READ  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  a$  New 
York's  Senator  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  take  an 
especial  pride  In  invltlns  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  article  In  the 
cmrent  issue  of  American  Education,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  which  singles  out  the  Sin- 
clalrvllle  Elementary  School  as  having 
an  exemplary  right  to  read  program.  Sin- 
clalrvllle.  a  small  community  in  the  beau- 
tiful farm  country  of  western  New  York 
State,  is  not  a  principal  population  cen- 
ter although  its  proximity  to  the  State 
University  College  at  Fi-edonia  has  been 
a  factor  in  its  success,  the  school  having 
been  able  to  draw  uix)n  the  talents  of 
Dr.  John  E.  Connelly,  a  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Fredonia.  Nor  is  It  located  in 
an  academic  center.  Yet  its  right  to  read 
program  has  sucli  a  proven  success  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  devoted 
6  pages  of  its  monthly  publication  to  the 
Sinclairvllle  experience. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  the  impor- 
tant role  of  community  participatioffi  and 
understanding  in  contributing  to  tbe  ac- 
complishments of  Sinclairville's  right  to 
read  program.  The  children  have  con- 
siderably benefitted  from  this  important 
link  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
Sinclairvllle  may  be  small  but  Its 
schools  have  made  it  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  and  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  April  issue  of  American  Edu- 
cation. "Delivering  on  the  Right  to 
Read."  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oeuvekinc  on  the  Right  To  ReaO 
(By  Jeffrey  B.  Nel.son) 
The  no-nonsense  sign  at  the  front  door  of 
the  Sinclairvllle  Elementary  School  says, 
"Visiters  must  report  to  school  office."  That's 
good  practice  anywhere,  but  In  SlnclatrvlUe 
it's  been  a  matter  of  necessity  ever  since  the 
"Right  to  Read-  was  proclaimed  as  Inalien- 
able in  this  tiny  hill-country  communtty  on 
the  western  edge  of  New  York  State. 

Visitors  from  far  and  near  hare  found  their 
way  here  In  droves.  Even  the  State  (^ommls- 
Bloner  of  Btlucatton,  Ewald  Nyqulst.  dropped 
In  to  look  at  what  many  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  best  programs  In  the  Right  to  Read 
stable. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  thought  of  any- 
one ooming  to  otwarrc  a  reading  program  at 
SlndairrUIe  woald  have  been  a  Joke.  "Tlie 
soores  our  yoangsters  were  making  in  reading 
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were  prvtty  poor,"  concedes  Elmer  Horey. 
who  was  principal  at  the  time  Sinclairvllle 
applied  for  a-selstaace  from  the  U.3.  Office  of 
Education's  new  Right  to  Read  program.  A 
demonstrable  need  for  help,  coupled  with  a 
•demonstrated  faculty  Interc.-t  in  doing 
something  about  U"  may  have  strengthened 
Sinclairville's  case  in  Washington,  Horev  be- 
lieves. That  and  the  community's  rural  char- 
acter, the  other  tliree  original  Right  to  Read 
schools  In  the  State  all  being  in  the  New 
York  Cl»y  area. 

After  a  plauulntj  year  In  1971-72,  the  pro- 
gram got  rolling  last  year.  News  of  Uitere.stlnj; 
tilings  happening  here  quickly  spread,  and, 
in  readmg  circles  at  least.  Sinclairvllle  Ele- 
mentary was  on  Us  way  to  gaining  some  na- 
tional notice.  The  day  Av\erican  Education 
repreficntatlves  arrived  at  the  school  hap- 
pened to  be  a  llyht  one  for  visitors.  Only  one 
other  group  had  dropped  In.  and  Principal 
Larry  Griffin  took  advantage  of  the  situaticui 
to  break  In  two  parent  volunteers  as  olBclal 
greeters  and  guides  for  the  school.  "If  after 
saying  hello.  I  could  have  there  pareuta  take 
over  and  show  people  around,  it  would  really 
be  a  help."  says  Griffin.  'I  could  then  pet 
back  together  with  our  guests  over  lunch." 

Showing  people  around  would  aI«o  Include 
presenting  the  Upc-sllde  procram  the  school 
has  developed  to  orient  outsiders,  and  dis- 
tributing a  thlngs-to-see  guide  which  directs 
visitors  to  where  they  can  view  certaUi  types 
of  instructional  techniques  being  employed 
or  special  kinds  of  equipment  or  materials  In 
use. 

At  most  schools  having  parents  ser\e  as 
guides  mlRht  seem  too  demanding.  At  Sln- 
clalrvUIe,  however,  lots  of  parents  are  around 
and  doing  even  more  complicated  tasks— like 
teaching.  School  officials  have  been  known  to 
bet  you  your  lunch  you  cant  walk  Into  a 
typical  classroom  and  tell  which  is  the 
teacher,  the  aide,  the  student  teaching  Intern, 
or  the  parent  volunteer.  The  vl.sltor  should 
be  prepared  to  lose  the  bet,  since  all  the 
adults  In  the  room  are  engaged  In  Instruction 
and  all  appear  equally  authoritative.  Even 
the  ehlldren  .-ieem  unaware  of  any  flow  chart 
of  c^jftpetence  or  authority.  "TTiev'lI  ask  any- 
body for  help,"  says  Griffin.  "If  you're  bigger 
than  they  are,  they  think  you're  an  expert." 
Parent  volunteers  drop  In  often.  Griffin 
points  out.  and  "pupll-teacher  ratio  gets 
pretty  near  one-to-one  In  a  classroom  some- 
times." 

Most  teachers  seem  grateful  for  the  extra 
hejp,  though  there  Is  some  variance  of  opin- 
ion among  staff  members  about  which  kinds 
of  instructional  tasks  a  parent  la  qualified 
to  perform.  Arlene  Joeephaon,  a  teacher  and 
primary  unit  leader,  notes  that  the  number 
of  parent  volunteers  in  the  school  dropped 
last  year  and  concedes  that  "some  gave  up 
in  boredom,  because  we  didn't  xwe  them  to 
the  best  advantage."  She  belle\ea  stead- 
fastly, however,  that  parents  can  be  effective 
teaching  assistants.  "These  are  Intelligent, 
Interested  people.  They've  worked  with  chil- 
dren In  Scouts,  4-H.  and  elsewhere.  They  can 
clolt." 

Mrs.  Joseplwon  and  her  own  cla.-.'n-oom 
volunteer.  Marilyn  Desnerck,  appear  to  get 
along  famously.  Mrs.  Desnerck,  an  attractive. 
thlrtyJsh  brunette,  had  worked  that  morning 
with  a  group  of  sU  first-graders  ^ho  had 
problems  eoncentraflng.  She  had  read  stories 
to  the  group,  then  heard  their  explanations 
of  the  content.  After  that  she  circtilated 
around  the  room  helping  chUdren  with  their 
question  sheets,  a.s8lstlng  others  with  their 
dot-to-dot  pictures,  and  generally  making 
herself  available  to  any  youngster  who 
needed  Individual  attention.  The  thing  she 
and  other  parent  volunteers  Jndlclo\isly  stay 
away  from  te  the  asstgTiment  of  specific 
remedial  tasks.  "I  can  see  in  which  areas  a 
hludent  Is  having  trouble,"  savs  Mrs.  Des- 


nerck, "but  I  Just  relate  my  findings  to  the 
teacher." 

Mrs.  Desnerck  first  signed  on  as  a  volun- 
teer at  Parents  Club,  a  PTA-lIke  organl7a- 
tlon  In  which  the  school  has  undertaken  a 
major  Information  effort  on  Right  to  Rea;l 
and  has  pushed  to  get  parents  Involved  In 
the  program.  She  comes  In  on  Wednesday 
moriitng5,  leaving  two  preschoolers  with  a 
si'.ter-in-law.  On  Thursdays  the  two  wonie.i 
switch  duties,  the  sister-ln-law  coming  to 
the  sciiool  while  Mrs.  Desnerck  minds  thp 
children. 

Such  parental  enthusiasm  has  been  hard- 
won  In  this  farming-area  village  of  700.  Its 
an  economically  hard-pressed  community, 
and  many  of  the  498  students  bused  In  to 
the  relatively  new  brick  school  building  have 
ix-cn  le:;3  than  superior  academically.  More- 
o:,T.  most  parents  were  not  reading  typ«;; 
themselves,  and  when  It  came  time  toap- 
point  commimity  members  to  tlie  Right  to 
Read  Planning  "Task  Force,  moet  had  to  be 
sold  on  the  a!«lgnment.  Parents  were  placed 
on  the  task  force  not  especially  for  their 
advice  on  academic  matters  but  to  add  com- 
munity perspective.  They've  reportedly  dor.c 
yeoman  duty  as  Information  conduit.s  and 
rumor -spikers. 

As  the  program  began  to  evolve,  .«;cho<  1 
perwnnel  assiduously  sought  community  in- 
volvement. Numerous  special  meetings — ,sorr..i 
In  the  form  of  covered-dish  suppers  and  luu- 
ally  with  baby-sitter  sen  ice  provided — began 
to  draw  bigger  and  bigger  crowds.  Whether 
they're  involved  In  publishing  the  local  Right 
to  Read  newsletter  or  In  actually  teachlnt; 
stodents,  "parents  appreciate  being  Involveri. 
and  we  have  had  a  say  right  from  the  start,  ' 
.-uys  N'rs.  De.snerck.  She  adds  that  parent:.! 
involvement  helped  nip  any  potentiiU  com- 
mnniiy  disquiet  In  the  bud.  and  a  commTi- 
niiy  survey  showing  78  percent  approval  of 
Uic  program  l>acks  her  up. 

•  Oh.  sure,  tlicre's  been  a  little  contrc  - 
verpy,"  Mrs.  Desnerck  notes.  "Some  people  are 
always  suspicious  of  change.  You  know,  they 
say,  'It's  not  the  way  I  was  taught.'  " 

There's  no  question  tliat  education  at  Sin- 
clairvllle Elementary  is  different  than  it  once 
was.  Classroom  activities  here — which  some- 
times spill  out  into  the  hallways— may  go  on 
in  an  '■open"  classroom  with  different  grad' 
levels  mixed  together  or  in  a  "contained" 
classroom  with  fewer  distractions.  Instruc- 
tional techniques  may  be  as  simple  as  chil- 
dren reading  stories  to  one  another  or  as 
exotic  M  gamlng-slmulatlon.  in  which  stu- 
dents do  original  research  in  order  to  act  out 
some  real  world  situation.  Teaching  materials 
and  equipment  may  vary  from  the  familiar 
old  flash  card  up  to  wireless  headsets  and 
videotape  cameras. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  When  it  comes  to 
teaching  reading,  they  dont  mess  around  ai 
SinclalrrlUe.  Almort  everything  that  goes  on 
ha*  reading  as  its  base.  In  Ann  Murtaughs 
second-  and  third-grade  room,  youngsters 
were  m^Uclng  decorations  for  the  biUlctiii 
board.  They  were  cutting  out  and  filling  a  toy 
truck  with  pictures  of  objects  that  begl-. 
with  "tr,"  which  they  found  after  looklm: 
them  up  in  the  index  of  a  battered  Sear^, 
catalog. 

Eight-year-old  Darrin  Saxton  was  findinr: 
the  activity  a  nice  break.  He  had  Jii.st 
wrapped  up  his  "contract"  for  that  week  with 
Mrs.  Murtaugh,  the  contract  being  a  written 
agreement  between  teacher  and  student  In 
which  tnk  student  agrees  to  reach  a  certain 
level  of  reading  aklU  for  which  the  teacher 
promises  to  award  a  partixnilar  grade  or 
similar  perqulait*.  The  contract  is  based  on 
each  chUd'8  reading  level  and  is  written  to 
ensure,  with  a  Uttle  bit  of  effort,  a  "success 
experience"  for  the  student.  The  Sinclair- 
vllle ffyirtem  puts  a  lot  of  stock  in  these  suc- 
cess experiences— buUdIng  them  into  many 
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activities — because  It's  felt  that  Increasing 
a  youngs'«r'8  self-confidence  Is  an  Important 
part  of  academic  progress.  I 

It  is  particularly  Important  thaya  child 
experiences  success  in  reading,  say/ John  E. 
Connelly,  project  coordinator  and  the  key 
man  in  Sinclairville's  Right  to  Read  program. 
•Reading  is  not  a  subject  like  arithmetic  or 
geography."  says  Dr.  Connelly,  who  Is  also  a 
professor  of  education  at  the  nearby  State 
University  College  at  Fredonia.  "It's  a  process. 
It  goes  on  all  day  long.  It's  the  foundation  ou 
which  all  other  courses  are  built." 

Reading.  Connelly  feels,  is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  a  "reading  coordinator."  He  says, 
"I  don't  believe  In  reading  coordinators,  in 
sending  three  or  four  kids  down  the  hall  to 
a  converted  broom  claset  for  remedial  work. 
Better  everyone  should  be  a  reading  special- 
ist." 

Nor  does  the  Cassadaga  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict of  which  Sinclairvllle  Is  a  part  have  a 
district-wide  reading  coordinator.  Connelly 
had  been  helping  out  there  even  before  Right 
to  Read  came  along,  and  when  it  did.  the  dis- 
trict grabbed  him  as  project  chief. 

Griffin  notes  that  Right  to  Read  schools 
have  access  to  reading  consultants  who'll  fly 
in  for  periodic  visits,  and  Suiclairville  has 
had  all  the  outside  help  it  requested.  But  he 
credits  Connelly  as  "the  brains  behind  the 
operation."  and  says,  "Having  John  here  and 
available  two  days  a  week  has  been  Just  in- 
valuable." 

One  piece  of  advice  Connelly  gave  the  Sin- 
clairvllle school  people — later  ratified  by  the 
Right  to  Read  Task  Force  of  administrators, 
teachers,  and  commiuiity  members — was  to 
spend  their  grant  money  on  people  first,  not 
gadgets.  Larry  Griffin,  new  as  principal  this 
year,  readily  agrees  with  the  decision.  "The 
Individualized  approach  we  strive  for  can't 
be  done  without  extra  hands."  he  contends. 

Besides  staffing  up  with  teacher  aides, 
Sinclalrvillft  undertook  an  Intensive  pix)gram 
to  prepare  the  existing  faculty  for  the  rigor- 
ous new  approach  to  reading  instruction.  A 
no-holds-barred  workshop,  foiu:  weeks  long, 
was  held  In  the  summer  of  1972,  for  which 
teachers  received  extra  compensation.  Teach- 
ers were  also  paid  for  taking  a  series  of  ten 
Inseirvlce  workshops  during  the  last  school 
year.  These  were  held  after  school  hours, 
from  3:30-7:30  pjn. 

Why  all  the  extra  work?  Frankly,  say  Con- 
neUy  and  fellow  members  of  the  reading  staff 
at  Fredonia  State,  until  very  recently  most 
education  majors  have  not  been  taught  to 
teach  reading  and  therefore  have  been  woe- 
fully unprepared  to  handle  the  Job.  Con- 
sequently, a  primordial  step  in  the  process  at 
Sinclairvllle  was  diagnosing  the  weaknesses 
of  the  teaching  staff  In  both  reading  and  the 
teaching  of  It,  Testimony  to  the  need  for 
that  step  came  when  Sinclairvllle  teachers 
took  the  16-page  "Connelly  Diagnostic  Test"; 
one  top  teacher  read  so  slowly  she  completed 
only  38  of  the  100  questions. 

Of  the  $137,000  the  Sinclairvllle  school  has 
received  so  far  In  its  three-  to  five-year  Right 
to  Read  program,  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  has  gone  for  equipment  and  mate- 
rials. Some  money  was  spent  on  beefing  up 
individual  classroom  libraries,  other  funds 
went  for  the  various  types  of  reading  kits, 
workbooks,  and  tests  that  stock  the  main 
school  library,  which  goes  by  the  somewhat 
pretentious  name  of  the  Human  Potential 
Learning  Center  (HPLC) . 

Yet  Sinclairvllle  is  by  no  means  lacking 
in  either  equipment  or  materials.  The  staff 
Is  particularly  proud  of  the  school's  wireless 
headset  system — purchased  with  Bight  to 
Read  funds — ^whlch  allows  youngsters  to 
wander  freely  In  their  classrooms  as  they 
listen  to  four  channels'  worth  of  cassette 
tapes  containing  stories,  reading  exercises, 
and  the.  like.  The  school  Is  wired  for  tele- 


vision, and  such  shows  as  "Sesame  Street" 
and  "The  Electric  Company"  are  screened 
twice  a  day  because  Connelly  endorses  the 
reading-teaching  methods  employed  in  both 
programs.  The  school  also  owns  a  sophisti- 
cated telebinocular  machine  for  eye  testing. 

Although,  according  to  one  administrator, 
"saleemen  came  out  of  the  woodwork  when 
they  found  out  we  had  money."  Sinclairvllle 
was  hardly  guilty  of  throwing  handfuls  of 
bucks  into  the  air  to  be  caught  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  .gadgetry.  Connelly  says  he  in- 
sisted that  teachers  take  a  hard  look  first 
at  the  stuff  already  gathering  dust  on  the 
shelves.  Each  new  piece  of  equipment  or  each 
new  materials  system  had  to  be  Justified 
prior  to  purchase  by  the  person  ordering  it. 
The  same  tight  control  prevails  today,  with 
the  six  college  student  Interns  giving  the 
acid  test  to  the  wares  of  salesmen  and  re- 
porting thumbs  up  or  down  to  the  school 
administration. 

Any  new  gear  has  to  meet  strict  criteria 
for  utility  In  either  the  diagnosing  or  the 
correcting  of  a  child's  reading  weakness.  The 
Sinclairvllle  Right  to  Read  program  follows 
the  diagnostic  prescriptive  concept  like  a  re- 
ligion, its  bible  being  the  "Diagnostic  'Pre- 
scriptive Reading  Handbook."  an  80-page 
blueprint  that  not  only  sets  down  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  program  but  goes  on  to 
state  how  they  will  be  achieved.  ' 

From  the  mere  letter  designation  HPLC 
for  the  learning  center  and,  of  course  R2R 
for  Right  to  Read,  the  Sinclairvllle  school 
acquired  a  taste  for  acronyms  ("They're  al- 
most a  Federal  requirement."  cracks  Griffin  | . 
For  example,  the  school  now  boasts: 

SILO — The  SlncIairviUe  Individualized 
Learning  Organizer,  a  farm-country  sobri- 
quet for  the  grey  file  cabinet  which  serves  as 
a  storage  place  for  the  numerous  skill  pack- 
ages and  teaching  techniques  developed  by 
teachers  and  their  assistants. 

PET — Parent  Effectiveness  Training,  a  pro- 
gram that  encourages  parental  interest  in  the 
child's  reading  activities. 

CAPE — Case  Approach  to  Physical  Educa- 
tion, which  provides  classic  evidence  of  how 
all  school  subjects  become  supportive  of  the 
reading  program.  Control  of  the  motor  skills 
has  a  high  relationship  to  reading  ability,  it's 
t)€lieved  here,  and  a  child  who  can't  skip,  for 
example.  wUl  be  mustered  off  for  ^>ecial  skip- 
ping practice  with  gym  teacher  Art  Asqulth. 

"I  was  skeptical  at  first  of  this  supposed 
correlation  between  body  coordination  and 
reading  ability."  says  Asqulth.  He  now  pro- 
nounces himself  "a  believer,"  particularly 
keen  on  the  body  alphabet  in  which  teams 
of  two  youngsters  each  form  letters  with 
their  bodies. 

At  this  point  In  the  R2R  program  Slnclalr- 
^'llle  teachers  share  that  belief  In  the  system, 
but  it  was  not  always  thus.  One  veteran 
teacher  admits  that  she  and  other  colleagues 
greeted  the  Initial  announqement  of  Sin- 
clairville's selection  for  R2R  with  a  "here- 
we-go-agaln  attitude."  "We'd  been  In  several 
programs  before  on  one  subject  or  another," 
she  says,  "and  so  our  skepticism  was  some- 
what conditioned." 

Now,  however,  school  administrators  are 
defining  "staff  commitment"  as  perhaps  the 
essential  difference  between  Sinclairville's 
success  vrtth  the  program  and  the  experiences 
of  some  other  schools.  This  commitment 
didnt  come  automatically  from  all  hands,  of 
course,  but  when  foot-draggers  were  invited 
to  transfer  out  to  some  other  school  in  the 
district,  the  enthusiasm  level  shot  up  mark- 
edly. / 

The  school  administration  still  malntaliyS 
a  wary  watchftUness  that  the  program's  haw- 
marks  are  strictly  observed  in  every  clsfes- 
room.  One  of  these  is  that  each  child/  be 
treated  Individually.  Another,  which  might 
be  referred  to  as  the  "diagnostic  Imperative." 


says,  in  essence.  "You  can't  help  a  student 
until  you  learn  what  his  problem  is." 

Marcia  Peck,  a  teacher  for  15  years  says, 
"We're  still  just  getting  our  feet  on  the 
ground  In  the  program,"  but  she  sees  plenty 
of  promise  in  it.  She  appreciates  particularly 
the  way  the  scheme  sets  down  a  teacher's  re- 
sponsibilities and  gives  "a  systematic  way  to 
attach  each  problem  a  child  may  have."  The 
method  has  dramatically  enhanced  a  young- 
ster's chance  of  learning  to  read  well  at  a 
young  ajrc — and  e:ij  yi-^g  It  In  the  pre  cess, 
she  maintains. 

As  the  system  cal'.s  for,  Mr.?.  Peck  keeps 
detailed  records  on  each  child's  strengths 
and  weaknes.ses  in  reading.  She  employs  dif- 
ferent workbooks  end  materials  to  test  such 
reading  skills  as  vocabulary,  comprehension, 
speed,  phonetics,  word  structure,  and  s'udy 
skills.  A  350-item  checklist,  the  "Contln'nou.s 
Pupil  Progress  Profile,"  also  aids  the  efTort 
by  providing  a  running  record  of  progress 
in  the  various  reading  sl:'J";s  and  sugge.'iiMig 
either  "proceed"  or  "reteach"  for  each  one 
of  them. 

Once  a  problem  area  Is  identified  and  the 
prescription  wTitten  to  remedy  it,  the  teach- 
er, her  aide,  an  intern,  or  a  parent  may  v.  ork 
with  the  youngster  on  a  ptirtlcular  skill.  The 
children  also  drill  one  another,  usually  with 
flash  cards. 

The  only  drawback,  as  Mrs.  Peck  sees  it. 
Is  the  enormous  chore  of  preparing  mate- 
rials, a  task  that  sometimes  keeps  her  up 
until  the  morning's  small  hours.  "I'm  gunj;- 
ho  on  this,  I  really  am,"  she  emphasizes. 
"But  I  do  get  frustrated  when  I  don't  ha\e 
the  time  to  do  all  the  class  preparation  Id 
like  to  do." 

Tills  comment  exemplifies  some  of  the 
pressure  attendant  in  mounting  a  program 
of  the  intensity  of  Sinclairville's  Eight  lo 
Read.  RU  the  changes  over  such  a  short  span 
of  time,  all  the  crash  preparation  work,  all 
the  visitors,  the  overseers,  all  the  probing 
questions.  It's  been  tough  on  some  of  those  In 
the  hurricane's  eye.  Former  Principal  Horey. 
who  stepped  down  from  the  top  job  this 
year,  admits  that  Right  to  Read  wasn't  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  his  nervous 
system,  even  though  It  probably  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  his  school. 

Pew  of  the  school's  staff  would  trade  all 
the  recognition  they've  received,  of  course, 
or  the  feeling,  as  expressed  by  one  teacher 
aide,  "of  being  part  of  something  exciting 
happening  here."  In  fact  two  of  the  aides 
have  become  so  exhilarated  by  the  whole 
business  that  they  plan  to  quit  their  Jobs. 
go  to  college,  and  come  back  as  full-fledged 
teachers. 

That  Indeed  might  be  one  way  for  an  aide 
to  get  a  little  better  Job  security.  School 
personnel  are  fully  aware  that  "one  day  the 
money  is  going  to  r\in  out"  for  this  program, 
putting  the  employment  of  many  of  the  aides 
in  Jeopardy.  Hoping  to  cushion  the  Impact  of 
that  eventuality,  the  school  plans  a  renewed 
campaign  for  parental  Interest  in  Right  to 
Read,  perhaps  even  through  radio  spots  that 
promote  parent-child  readiiig  activities  in 
the  home. 

One  hoped-for  result  of  such  a  campaign 
would  be  the  recruitment  of  a  solid  base  of 
parent  classroom  volunteers  for  the  future. 
But  it  goes  deeper  than  that,  John  Connelly 
emphasizes.  "Really,  the  reading  skUls  we 
teach  the  children  at  school  are  nothing  un- 
less there  are  some  language  development  ac- 
tivities In  the  home.  We  can't  have  parents 
feeling  that  teaching  the  kids  to  read  'Is  only 
the  school's  Job.'  We  want  the  parents  to 
turn  off  the  TV  and  read  to  their  kids,  and 
let  the  kids  read  to  them.  We've  got  to  have 
that  backup  encouragement." 

There's  every  Indication  that  Sinclair- 
ville's Lnfeclious  Right  to  Read  program  will 
yield  precisely  that  kind  of  commxwlty  svip- 
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port,  a  fact  that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  at 
school  district  headquarters.  Sam  Danton, 
chief  school  officer  for  the  district,  calte  the 
Sinclalrvlile  experiment  "a  very  dyaamlc 
(hliig,  the  way  they've  gotten  so  many  people 
involved— really  a  tremendous  thrust." 

1  hough  plainly  proud  and  acutely  awtre  of 
the  Implications  for  the  rest  of  tins  school 
(iiatrlct,  If  not  the  State  (t!ie  State  Educa- 
tion Department  is  using  amcUurviUe  as  Us 
model  In  a  new  Right  to  Read  program  of  Its 
own),  Danton  presses  a  note  of  cautioti  upon 
tho.se  panegyrists  who  wovUd  oversell  Sln- 
clalrville's  success  In  teaching  reading:  "Peo- 
ple say  to  me.  'Hey.  youve  found  the  answer.' 
Heck,  we  haven't  done  that.  We've  Just  got 
a  group  of  people  concerned  about  fladlng 
some  answers  that  may  be  applicahle  in  Sin- 
clairvllle.  New  York."  And  at  that,  he  con- 
tends. "It  will  be  three  to  five  yeari  btfore 
we  find  out  If  we've  made  a  dent." 

At  this  point,  possibly  the  most  important 
things  Sinclalrvlile  has  to  tell  tlie  world 
about,  Danton  believes,  are  its  community 
involvement  and  needs  assessment  metbods. 
either  of  which  might  well  be  modified  for 
any  type  of  major  pilot  program  in  any 
school  system.  Connelly  agrees  that  'the 
process  we  went  through"  is  the  thing  that 
makes  the  program  go.  "We  really  looked  at 
ourselves  critically— evaluated  the  students. 
the  teachers,  the  materials  we  had.  It  wasn't 
one  expert  coming  in  with  some  stire-fire 
cure-all  program." 

Whether  the  "cure"  they've  finally  settled 
on  will  be  tonic  for  the  school's  former  read- 
ing anemia  Is  still  uncertain.  Iowa  Tests  ad- 
ministered last  year.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  did  reveal  measureabie  gain  In 
reading  skills,  schoolwide.  But  iVs  early  yet, 
too  soon  to  tell.  No  one's  boasting. 

"Of  course  we  want  to  be  able  sometime 
to  wave  impressive  test  scores  and  other 
data."  says  teacher  Arlene  Jo-sephson.  "But 
I  think  the  gain  we'd  really  like  to  see  Is. 
simply,  to  have  more  children  who  lik«  to 
read — more  children  with  a  good  feolin" 
about  themselves." 

FOR    MORE     INFOR.MATIOX 

Additional  information  about  the  SinclBir- 
vllle  Right  to  Read  program  may  l)e  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  John  E.  Connelly.  Reading 
Center,  Thompson  HaU.  State  University 
College,  Fredonla,  N.Y.  14063. 
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an  Invader — destroying  rather  than  uslnj.-. 
discarding  rather  than  saving,  and  giving  the 
envlroiunent  little  chance  to  adapt. 

We  have  depleted  our  resources  and  clut- 
tered our  environment — and  only  recently 
have  we  been  shocked  by  the  enormity  of 
our  errors. 

As  long  as  Americans  could  escape  the 
confines  of  the  soot  and  clutter  of  our  cities, 
the  voices  of  tho.se  who  were  trapped  and 
the  warnings  of  those  who  understood  were 
never  really  heard.  , 

Pollution  was  isolated  by  the  .vixe  and 
openness  ©f  America.  A  river  here,  a  forest 
there,  a  few  Indu.^trialized  cities- these  e.x- 
ample.s  of  environmental  destruction  seemed 
ft  .small  price  to  p.^y  for  prosperity. 

This  was  the  frontier  ethic:  America  push- 
ing ahead  and  getting  ahead.  We  had  an  un- 
liniited  future  under  "manifest  destiny.  " 

Now  we  find  that  we  have  over-reached 
otirselves.  The  frontier  ethic  helped  us  build 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  world.  But  it 
also  led  us  to  believe  that  our  natural  and 
human  resources  were  endless,  tliai  our 
rivers  could  absorb  as  much  sewage  a.s  we 
could  pour  into  them,  that  there  was  auto- 
matic, equal  opportunity  for  evervone,  that 
our  air  would  always  be  clean,  and  that 
hunger  and  poverty  were  always  a  temporarv 
condition  In  America. 

Early  in  the  life  of  our  country,  we  were 
absorbed  In  harnessing  the  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  land  and  water. 
But  we  are  finding  today — hopefully  in 
time — that  we  have  done  much  more  than 
harness  our  resources:  we  have  conquered 
them  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  destroying 
them  In  the  process. 

We  moved  and  changed  and  grew  so  fast 
that  tomorrow  came  yesterday. 

Man  has  always  tended  to  use  up  his  re- 
sources, but  never  have  so  many  used  up  so 
much.  We  have  behaved  as  If  another  Crea- 
tion were  Just  aroimd  the  corner,  as  if  we 
could  somehow  manufacture  more  land,  more 
air,  and  more  water  when  we  have  destroyed 
what  we  have. 
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EARTH     DAY— 1970     AND     1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22,  1970, 1  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
tiie  first  Earth  Week  activities  which 
were  organized  as  a  national  movement 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Senator  Nelson. 

In  preparation  for  an  Earth  Day 
speech  which  I  delivei-ec".  yesterday,  ApiH 
22,  1974,  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  I 
reviewed  the  speech  which  I  delivered  4 
years  ago  at  the  Philadelphia  Earth  Week 
Rally. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  could 
have  delivered  the  same  speech  yester- 
day: that,  notwithstanding  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  enacted,  and  the  puWlc 
awareness  which  has  been  stimulated  we 
have  achieved  so  little  in  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

And  the  little  we  have  achieved  has 
been  put  In  Jeopardy  by  the  attacks  of 
those  who  would  use  the  energy  crisis  to 
reestablish  the  national  ethic  which  I 
described  In  the  following  words  4  years 
ago: 

Man  has  btirst  upon  the  environment  lOce 


I  Bvsk  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  speech  of  4  years  ago  a,s 
well  as  that  of  yesterday  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Whole  Societt 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Edmitnd  S.  Muskie  (Demo- 
crat of  Maine)   at  the  Philadelphia  Earth 
Week  Rally,  Palrmount  Park,  Philadelphia 
April  22,  1970— 3:30  p.m.) 
One  hundred  aAl  eighty-three  years  ago,  a 
a  small  group  ol%ien  gathered  In  this  city 
lu  an  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  They 
met  In  the  shadow  of  faUure.  America  had 
won  her  Independence  but  was  now  In  dan- 
ger of  breaking  up  Into  smaU  and  quarrel- 
some states.  Their  objective  was  to  build  "a 
more  perfect  union." 

We  have  met  lu  this  city  to  help  build  a 
whole  society — for  we  have  seen  the  birth- 
right of  a  free  nation  damaged  by  exploita- 
tion, spoiled  by  neglect,  choked  by  Its  own 
success,  and  torn  by  hatred  and  suspicion. 
The  Founding  Fathers  did  build  "a  more 
perfect  union."  They  created  a  nation  where 
there  was  none,  and  they  built  a  framework 
for  a  democratic  society  which  has  been  re- 
markable for  Its  successes.  We  are  now  con- 
cerned with  Its  failures. 

We  have  learned  that  their  creation  was 
not  Infallible,  and  that  our  society  la  not 
indestructible. 

We  have  learned  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  limited  and  that,  unless  those 
limitations  are  respected,  life  itself  may  be 
In  danger. 


We  have  also  learned  that,  unless  we  re- 
spect each  other,  the  very  foundations  of 
freedom  may  be  in  danger. 

And  yet  we  act  as  though  a  luxurious  fu- 
ture and  a  fertile  land  will  continue  to  for- 
give us  all  the  bad  habits  which  have  led 
us  to  abuse  our  physical  and  our  social 
environment. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  whole  society — and  if 
we  are  to  Insure  the  achievement  of  a  life 
worth  living— we  must  realize  that  our 
shrinking  margins  of  natural  resources  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

There  are  no  replacements,  no  spare  sti  cks 
w."\  which  wc  can  replenish  our  supplies. 

'li^ere  is  no  space  command  center,  readv 
to  aive  us  precise  instruction  and  alternate 
sohf-ions  for  survival  on  our  spaceship  earth. 

Our  nation — and  our  world — hang  to- 
gether by  tenuous  bonds  which  are  strained 
as  thny  have  never  been  strained  before — 
and  as  they  nmst  never  be  strained  again. 

We  cannot  survive  an  undeclared  war  on 
our  future. 

We  must  lay  d<nvn  our  weapons  of  self- 
destruction  and  pick  up  the  tools  of  social 
and  environmental  reconstruction. 

Tlio.se  are  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  wc 
face : 

No  major  American  river  is  clean  anymore, 
and  .some  are  fire  hazards. 

No  American  lake  is  free  of  pollution,  and 
snnie  are  dying. 

No  American  city  can  boast  of  clean  air, 
and  New  Yorkers  inhale  the  equivalent  of  a 
pack  and  a  half  of  cigarettes  every  day— 
without  smoking. 

No  American  community  is  free  of  debrir. 
and  solid  waste,  and  we  are  turning  to  the 
open  spaces  and  the  ocean  depths  to  cast 
off  the  products  of  our  affluent  society. 

We  are  horrified  by  the  cumulative  Impact 
of  our  waste,  but  we  are  told  to  expect  the 
use  of  more  than  280  billion  non-returnable 
bottles  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Man  has  burst  upon  the  environment  Ilk" 
an  Invader — destroying  rather  than  using. 
discarding  rather  than  saving,  and  giving  the 
environment  little  chance  to  adapt. 

We  have  depleted  our  resources  and  clut- 
tered our  environment — and  only  recently 
have  we  been  shocked  by  the  enormlt7  of 
our  errors. 

As  long  as  Americans  could  escape  the 
confines  of  the  soot  and  clutter  of  our  cities, 
the  voices  of  those  who  were  trapped  and 
the  warnings  of  those  who  vinderstood  were 
never  really  heard. 

Pollution  was  Isolated  by  the  size  and 
opienness  of  America.  A  river  here,  a  forest 
there,  a  few  Industrialized  cities — these  ex- 
amples of  environmental  destruction  seemed 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  prosperity. 

This  was  the  frontier  ethic:  America  pi  sh- 
Ing  ahead  and  getting  ahead.  We  had  an 
unlimited  future  under  "manifest  destiny." 
Now  we  find  that  we  have  over-reached 
ourselves.  The  frontier  ethic  helped  us  build 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  world.  But  It 
al.so  led  us  to  believe  that  our  natural  and 
human  resoiu-ces  were  endless,  that  our  rivers 
could  absorb  as  much  sewage  as  we  could 
pour  into  them,  that  there  was  automatic, 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  that  our 
air  would  always  be  clean,  and  that  hunger 
and  poverty  were  always  a  temporary  con- 
dition In  America. 

Early  in  the  life  of  our  country,  ve  \iere 
absorbed  in  harnessing  the  energy  of  a  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  land  and  water. 
But  we  are  finding  today — hopefully  in 
time — that  wo  have  done  much  more  than 
harness  otir  resources:  we  have  conquered 
them  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  destroying 
them  In  the  process. 

We  moved  and  changed  and  grew  so  fast 
that  tomorrow  came  yesterday. 
Man  has  always  tended  to  use  up  h!s  re- 


sources, but  never  have  so  many  used  up 
so  much.  We  have  behaved  aa  If  another 
Cr»»atlon  were  just  arovirtd  the  comer,  as 
If  we  could  somehow  manufacture  more  land, 
more  air,  and  more  water  when  we  have  de- 
stroyed what  we  have. 

We  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the 
la'-d,  and  the  tide  of  our  civilization  has 
now  washed  back  Into  our  cities. 

Today's  frontier  Is  Internal  and  personal. 
We  now  face — collectively  and  individually — 
a  moral  frontier. 

That  frontier  Is  the  point  at  which  we 
are  willing  to  cut  back  selfish  exploitation 
in  favor  of  selfless  conservation. 

That  frontier  Is  marked  by  the  extent  of 
our  concern  for  future  generations.  They 
deserve  to  Inherit  their  natural  share  of  this 
earth — but  we  could  pass  on  to  them  a  physi- 
cal and  moral  wasteland. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  fl)  man, 
(2)  his  environment,  and  (3)  his  Indu.strlal 
technology  Intersect.  They  intersect  In  Amer- 
ica, In  Russia  and  In  every  other  Industrial 
society  In  the  world.  They  Intersect  In  every 
country  which  is  trying  to  achieve  Industrial 
development. 

On  this  day.  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  man's  earth,  we  confront  oiir  deteriorated 
environment,  our  devouring  technology,  and 
our  fellow  man.  Relative  harmony  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  three-cornered  war — 
a  war  where  everyone  loses. 

Our  technology  has  reached  a  point  where 
H  is  producing  more  kinds  of  things  than 
we  really  want,  more  kinds  of  things  than 
we  really  need,  and  more  kinds  of  things  than 
we  can  really  Uve  with. 

We  have  to  choose,  to  say  no,  and  to  give 
up  some  luxuries.  And  these  kinds  of  de- 
cisions win  be  the  acid  test  of  our  commit- 
ment to  a  healthy  environment. 

It  means  choosing  cleaner  cars  rather  than 
faster  cars,  more  parks  instead  of  more  high- 
ways, and  more  houses  and  more  schools  in- 
stead of  more  weapons  and  more  wars. 

The  whole  society  that  we  seek  is  one  in 
which  all  men  live  in  brotherhood  with  each 
other  and  with  their  environment.  It  Is  a 
society  where  each  member  of  It  knows  that 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  greatest 
potential.        -,_. 

It  Is  a  society  that  will  not  tolerate  slums 
for  some  and  decent  houses  for  others,  rats 
for  some  and  playgrounds  for  others,  clean 
air  for  some  and  filth  for  others. 

It  Is  the  only  kind  of  society  that  has  a 
chance.  It  Is  the  only  kind  of  society  that 
has  a  future. 

To  achieve  a  whole  society — a  healthy  total 
environment — we  need  change,  planning 
more  effective  and  Just  laws  and  more  money 
better  spent. 

Achieving  that  whole  society  will  cost 
heavily — In  foregone  luxuries,  In  restricted 
choices,  m  higher  prices  for  certain  goods  and 
services,  in  taxes,  and  in  hard  decisions  about 
our  national  priorities.  It  will  require  a  new 
sense  of  balance  In  our  national  commit- 
ments. 

Consider  the  national  budget  for  1971.  That 
"balanced  budget"  represent  unbalanced 
priorities. 

That  budget  "balances"  $275  million  for  the 
SST  against  $106  million  for  air  poUution 
control. 

That  budget  "balances"  $3.4  bUUon  for  the 
space  program  against  $1.4  billion  for  hous- 
ing. And  that  budget  balances  $7.3  bUUon 
for  arms  research  and  development  against 
$1.4  billion  for  higher  education. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  protect  our  envlronnient — Just  yet. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  win  the  fight  against  hunger 
and  poverty — just  yet. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  say  we  cannot 


afford  to  provide  housing  and  needed  medi- 
cal care — Just  yet. 

We  can  afford  to  do  these  things,  U  we  ad- 
mit that  there  are  luxuries  we  can  forego, 
false  security  we  can  do  without,  and  prices 
we  are  wUUng  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  those  of  you  who  have 
gathered  here  to  save  the  earth  are  wUllng 
to  pay  the  price  to  save  our  environment. 

I  hope,  however,  that  your  view  of  the  en- 
vironment wUl  not  be  a  narrow  one. 

The  environmental  conscience  which  ha? 
been  awakened  in  our  nation  holds  great 
promise  for  reclaiming  our  air,  our  water  and 
our  land.  But  man's  environment  Includes 
more  than  these  natural  resources.  It  In- 
cludes the  shape  of  the  communities  In 
which  he  lives:  his  home,  his  schools,  his 
places  of  work,  and  those  who  share  this 
planet  and  this  land. 

If  the  environmental  conscience  which  has 
brought  us  together  this  day  is  to  have  any 
lasting  meaning  for  America,  It  must  be  the 
Instrument  to  turn  the  nation  around.  If  we 
use  our  awareness  that  the  total  environment 
determines  the  quality  of  life,  we  can  make 
those  decisions  which  can  save  our  nation 
from  becoming  a  class-rldtjen  and  strife-torn 
wasteland.  ^X 

The  study  of  ecology— maa's  relationship 
x^-lth  his  environment — should  teach  us  that 
our  relationships  with  each  oljier  are  Just  as 
intricate  and  just  as  delicate;  as  these  with 
our  natural  environment.  We, cannot  afford 
to  correct  our  history  of  abusikg  nature  and 
neglect  the  continuing  abuse  if  our  fe::ow- 
man.  A 

We  would  have  learfted  by  "now  that  a 
whole  nation  must  be  a  nation  at  peace  with 
itself. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  wa 
can  have  that  peace  ouly  by  assuring  that  all 
Americans  have  equal  access  to  a  healthy 
total  environment. 

That  can  mean  nothing  less  than  equal 
access  to  good  schools,  to  meaningful  Job 
opportunities,  to  adequate  health  services, 
and  to  decent  and  attractive  housing. 

For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  grop- 
ing toward  the  realization  that  the  total  en- 
vironment Is  at  stake. 

We  have  seen  the  destructlveness  of  pov- 
erty, and  declared  a  war  on  It. 

We  have  seen  the  ravages  of  hunger,  and 
declared  war  on  It. 

We  have  seen  the  costs  of  crime,  and 
declared  a  war  on  It. 

And  now  we  have  awakened  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment,  and  we  have 
declared  another  war. 

We  have  fought  too  many  losing  battles  In 
these  wars  to  continue  this  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  creating  a  whole  society. 

The  only  strategy  that  makes  sense  Is  a 
total  strategy  to  protect  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  that  total  strategy 
is  through  an  Environmental  Revolution — 
a  commitment  to  a  whole  society. 

The  Environmental  Revolution  must  be 
one  of  laws,  not  men;  one  of  values,  not 
Ideology:  and  one  of  achievement,  not  unful- 
filled promises. 

We  are  not  powerless  to  accomplish  this 
change,  but  we  are  powerless  as  a  people  If 
we  wait  for  someone  else  to  do  It  for  us. 

We  can  use  the  power  of  the  people  to  turn 
the  nation  around — to  move  toward  a  whole 
society. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  in  the  ballot 
box — and  we  can  elect  men  who  commit 
themselves  to  a  whole  society  and  work  to 
meet  that  commitment. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  In  the  cash 
register — and  we  can  resolve  to  purchase  only 
IrcHn  the  companies  that  clean  themselves  up. 
The  power  of  the  people  Is  In  the  stock  cer- 
tificate— and  we  can  uw  our  proxies  to  make 


industries  socially  and  envlrormientally 
responsible. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  In  the  courtj. — 
and  through  them  we  can  require  polluters 
to  obey  the  law. 

The  power  of  the  people  Is  in  public  hear- 
ings— where  we  can  decide  on  the  quality  of 
the  air  and  the  water  we  want. 

And  the  power  of  the  people  Is  In  peacef'ul 
assembly — where  we  can  demand  redress  of 
grievances — as  we  are  doing  here  today  and 
all  acro.s  the  land. 

Martin  Luther  King  once  said  that 
'Through  our  scientific  and  technologicil 
genius  we  have  made  of  this  world  a  neigh- 
borhood. Now  through  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual cenius  '.-.e  must  make  of  it  a  brother- 
hood." 1 

For  Martin  Luther  King,  every  day  was  a:i 
Earth  Day — a  day  to  wor'K  toward  his  com- 
mitment to  a  whole  society.  It  is  that  com- 
mitment we  must  keep. 

THF     E.NVIROKMtNTAL     AGENDA:     PAST     .^NJ 
FUTtJEE 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Eomuitd  S.  Mtjskie) 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
to  talk  about  the  progress  and  future  of 
the  environmental  movement.  Some  of  you 
may  ha\'e  participated  In  high  school  Earth 
Days  in  IS'70,  and  are  aware  of  the  ls!nies 
that  dominated  our  discussion  at  that  time. 
At  this  time  In  1970,  Congress  was  warm- 
ing up  to  a  debate  on  the  need  to  preserve 
clean  air  and  clean  up  that  which  vras  ai- 
ready  polluted.  This  effort  culminated  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

We  passed  a  tough  water  pollution  control 
law  In  1972,  enacted  the  Resoiirce  Recovery 
Act,  placed  laws  on  the  books  to  control 
noise,  regulate  coastal  zone  development, 
protect  the  public  against  toxic  substances, 
control  ocean  dumping. 

Now  In  the  spring  of  1974  the  clock  appears 
to  have  come  full  circle.  We  are  once  again 
fighting  the  Issue  of  clean  air,  just  as  we 
were  when  the  first  Earth  Day  began. 
I 
Ever  since  then,  opponents  have  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  create  an  environmental 
backlash  and  then  exploit  It.  They  have 
chosen  the  energy  crisis  as  the  issue  to  fuel 
that  backlash  and  are  now  attempting  to  r^^ 
verse  the  environmental  gains  of  the,  ia^t 
several  years. 

The  automobile  corfipanlea  who  brought 
you  ten  miles  p>er  gallon  now  urge  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  be  amended; 

The  oil  companies  who  brought  you  60 
cents  per  gallon  now  urge  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  be  amended; 

Tho  power  companies  who  brought  you  i 
their  highest  rates  fckr  small  consumers  now 
urge  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  be  amended; 
The  copper  companlAS  who  brought  you 
lead  poisoning  in  Smeltertowu,  Texas,  now 
urge  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  be  amended;  and 
The  land  developers  who  broiight  you 
exurban  blight  now  urge  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  be  amended. 

They  are  mobilizing  their  propaganda,  ef- 
forts to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  environ- 
mental standards  on  the  books.  I  am  taltting 
about  attacks  upon  the  health  basis  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act — and  the  argument  used  is 
that  "the  public  doesn't  need  and  can't  affurd 
these  goals." 

Virtually  every  major  company  and  indus- 
trial sector  in  Anaerlca  is  now  pressing  for- 
ward with  this  argument.  But  all  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  to  date  indicates  that  if 
these  standards  are  changed  at  all,  they  must 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  The  more 
we  discover  about  pollutants,  the  more  we 
come  to  realize  that  Americans  have  suffered 
for  decades  from  Increased  colds,  increased 
bronchial  attacks.  Increased  heart  disease,  in- 
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creased  respiratory  ailments,  and  Increased 
death  rates  because  we  did  not  understand 
and  did  not  make  the  proper  connectloii  be- 
tween poUutantfl  and  public  health. 


To  date,  these  attempts  have  failed  to  gen- 
erate broad  public  support — and  for  a  very 
simple  reason  which  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  would-be  exploiters. 

The  people  are  aware  of  what  is  at  stake 
and  will  resist  such  exploitation  when  given 
the  chance! 

Predictably,  therefore,  virtually  every  pro- 
posal discussed  in  Washington  to  weaken 
the  Clean  Air  Act  now  carries  the  direct 
threat  of  eliminating  local  Involvement  in 
the  decision-making  process: 

They  would  deny  localities  the  right  to 
control  decisions  to  locate  energy  facilities 
in  local  areas. 

They  would  deny  local  bodies  the  right  to 
vote  local  segments  of  highway  networks. 

They  would  deny  people  at  the  grass  roots 
the  right  of  determining  whether  or  not 
their  conmiunity  should  be  altered  forever 
by   the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery. 

In.  short,  the  proponents  of  the  environ- 
mental backlash  would  like  to  preempt  local 
decision-making  and  deny  public  access  to 
decisions  that  may  totally  change  the  nature 
of  communities. 

The  energy  crisis  has  shocked  us  into  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  are  moving 
from  any  age  of  apparently  unlimited 
abundance  to  one  of  potential  scarcities  and 
shortages— shortages  of  air  and  water,  short- 
ages of  energy,  shortages  of  a  growing  list 
of  essential  resources. 

Those  shortages  wUl  trigger  Intense  com- 
petition for  such  resources  and  for  the  right 
to  decide  how  such  resources  should  be  used 
and  allocated. 

The  effect  can  be  to  Impose  limits  upon 
our  freedom— and  it  is  to  that  subject  that 
I  would  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
talk. 

These  days  when  a  political  speaker  men- 
tions freedom,  his  listeners  naturally  ex- 
pect to  hear  about  wiretapping,  snooping, 
invasions  of  privacy,  government  law-break- 
ing and  the  other  evUs  we  have  come  to  lump 
under  the  heading  of  Watergate.  I  feel 
strongly  about  those  abuses  of  government 
authority.  I  have  spoken  of  them  often  and 
angrily. 

But  the  freedoms  I  have  In  mind  are  the 
diversity  of  choice  Americans  expect  In  their 
lives;  the  mdependence  of  action  that  has 
^  made  it  possible  for  Individuals  to  better 
their  communities  by  bettering  themselves- 
the  latitude  in  social  and  economic  behavior 
that  comes  from  knowing  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  new  place  to  go  to,  that  there  la 
more  land  to  farm,  more  wood  to  cut  and 
more  water  to  drink  than  we  need. 

Our  political  liberty  U  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  because  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  natural  abundance  that  was 
unique.  That  abundance  caUed  to  our 
ingenuity,  and  a  uniquely  American  imagi- 
nation, an  experimental  spirit,  answered 
back  with  the  courage  to  exploit  our  vast 
resources. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  bleak  mathe- 
matics of  our  energy  supplies  and  the  demand 
we  put  on  them.  You  know  that  with  six  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  we  consume 
35   percent  of  its   total  energy.   You  know 
that  our   111   mUUon  vehicles  consume  six 
million  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day,  one-third 
of  all  the  petroleum  products  we  use  In  a 
^ar— an  amount  roughly  equal  to  what  we 
y*ow  must  Import  from  abroad.  And  you  know 
/   how  wasteful  that  use  Is— with  automobUes 
shooting  87  percent  of  their  energy  Intake 
right  out  their  exhaust  pipes.  You  know  that 
per  passenger  mile,  a  car  uses  five  times  aa 
much  fuel  as  a  train  and  sLx  times  as  much 
as  a  bus. 
You  also  know  that  while  our  popvilatlon 


doubled  in  the  last  fifty  years,  our  use  of 
energy  quadrupled.  You  know  that  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  energy  consimiptlon  in  recent 
years  has  been  running  at  five  percent  an- 
nually. And  you  know  that  If  that  rat©  con- 
tinues, we  are  likely  to  be  reliant  on  foreign 
oil  to  supply  half  our  consumption  In  1980. 
You  probably  know  as  well  that  wo  de- 
pend on  Imports  for  many  of  the  minerals 
that  are  crucial  to  oiu'  Industrial  processes. 
Eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  chromium, 
manganese,  bauxite,  tin  and  nickel  we  use 
now  comes  from  abroad.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  experts  estimate,  we  wUl  be  Import- 
ing  more  than  half  the  tungsten,  zinc,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead  and  sulfur  we  need. 

When  you  look  behind  those  calculations, 
you  see  that  they  rest  on  two  assumptions. 
One  is  that  our  growth  wiU  continue  more 
or  less  at  present  rates.  And  the  other  is  that 
raw  materials  will  continue  to  be  available 
to  sustain  such  growth  indefinitely. 

Neither  assimiption  is  realistic.  There  Is 
Increasing  evidence  that  accessible  supplies 
of  many  vital  materials  are  dwindling  as  the 
world's  appetite  for  them  grows. 

Abundant  coal,  some  argue,  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative energy  source  as  oil  becomes  scarce 
and  costly.  But  strlpmlning  of  coal  ruins  land 
that  could  be  used  for  farming.  And  conver- 
•sion  of  coal  into  energy  requires  vast  amounts 
of  water  we  do  not  have.  A  resource  that  is 
too  expensive  to  use  either  In  economic  or 
social  terms  is  not  a  reserve  on  which  we  can 
plan  to  draw  extensively. 

Once  we  recognize  that  resources  are  lim- 
ited either  by  their  availability  In  nature  or 
by  the  environmental  cost  of  converting  them 
to  our  consiunptlon,  then  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  growth,  too,  must  be  limited.  And 
the  question  to  ask  is  how  those  limits  will 
be  fixed. 

Will  those  limits  ,be  Imposed  by  the  rich 
nations  using  their  power  over  the  poor  to 
sustain  the  existing  gap  between  standards 
of  Uvlng?  The  oil  embargo  has  answered  that 
question. 

Many  economically  backward  countries.  In 
fact,  control  the  mineral  deposits  the  indus- 
trial world  needs.  They  wiU  not  give  them  up 
cheaply,  and  they  can  be  expected  to  insist 
that  the  advanced  nations  pay  the  bill  for 
the  catch-up  efforts  of  the  have-nots. 

Then  wUl  limits  be  set  only  after  popula- 
tion and  per  capita  consumption  have  cre- 
ated demands  so  far  beyond  supply  that 
anarchy  and  social  collapse  bring  the  world 
back  to  reality  through  catastrophe? 

Such  destructive  events  occur  often  In 
nature  when  herds  of  animals  grow  too  large 
for  their  feeding  grounds.  Mass  sUrvatlon 
follows,  and  the  surviving,  smaller  animal 
population,  having  lost  much  of  Its  sup- 
porting pasture  through  overgrazing,  sta- 
bUIzes  at  »  lower  level  than  It  had  in  an 
earlier,  healthier  state. 

Men,  however,  are  social  animals,  capable 
of  forethought,  self-dlsclpUne  and  planning 
Since  we  are  blessed  with  that  capacity.  I  do 
not  fear  that  only  disaster  wiU  make  us  use 

III. 

But  I  do  recognize — and  this  U  the  Uieme 
I  stated  at  the  beginning— that  the  Imposi- 
tion of  limits  on  our  growth  inevitably  re- 
quires limits  on  our  freedoms.  And  the  real 
question  Is  how  a  democratic  government  can 
set  those  llmlte  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Let  me  Just  suggest  some  of  the  obvloiis— 
even  easy— restrictions  that  would  become 
part  of  th«  pattern  of  our  lives  If  we  Just 
set  as  our  goal  a  3.5  percent  per  year  in- 
crease in  our  energy  demand— half  the  pres- 
ent growth  rate.  We  would  have  to  cut  the 
average  weight  of  our  cars  from  8,500  pounds 
to  2.900  pounds.  Wo  would  have  to  legislate 
standards  for  space  heating  in  new  build- 
ings and  restrict  commercial  lighting  by  law. 
And  we  would  have  to  keep  the  population 
growth  rate  In  this  country  at  its  present 
level. 
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Borne  of  those  decisions— really  allocations 
of  scarce  energy— coiUd  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  mar^t  without  enormous 
difficulty.  Consumers  are  already  signalling 
their  preference  for  smaller  cars  to  the  auto- 
mobile makers,  but  customers  and  manufac- 
turers alike  might  agree  that  a  law  bannliu' 
the  construction  of  large  automobiles  would 
represent  an  Intolerable  intrusion  on  free 
choice.  And  a  famUy  planning  law  prohlbii- 
ing  more  than  two  children  per  couple  would 
be  dictatorial. 

Yet,  if  our  goal  Is  to  be  more  ambitions 
than  that  of  cutting  growth  In  half— if  our 
need  is  a  system  of  resource  replacement 
equal  to  resource  consumption— then  no  eaiy 
conservation  measures  will  serve.  An  econ- 
omy grounded  on  the  necessity  to  recycle 
everjthlng  from  solar  energy  to  human  waste 
will  require  the  toughest  kind  of  restrir. 
tlons  on  consiunptlon,  the  most  drastic 
changes  in  behavior. 

Imagine  laws  that  require  you  not  Just 
to  separate  your  garbage  into  three  or  four 
different  categories — metal,  glass,  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  animal  fats,  for  instance — but  in 
deliver  bottles  and  cans  to  central  com- 
munity pick-up  points  and  to  make  your 
own  household  wastes  into  compost  for 
fertilizer.  Or  Imagine  whole  neighborhoods 
being  put  on  timetables  governing  wheii 
housewives  can  and  cannot  run  their  wash- 
ing machines.  Or  imagine  gas  rationing  thi<; 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  use  your  pri- 
vate car  to  take  vacations  more  than  160 
miles  from  your  home.  Or  imaghie  downtown 
parkmg  restrictions  that  force  you  to  us^ 
public  instead  of  private  transportation  dur- 
ing the  work  week. 

The  fact  is  that  such  restrictions  are  Imag- 
inable. Scarcity  makes  them  conceivable. 
Just  as  abundance  made  the  wastefulness  oi 
our  past  practices  tolerable. 

Any  such  restrictions — and  they  could  spar, 
the  range  of  social  choices  from  the  kmd  of 
car  you  drive  to  the  kind  of  house  you  live 
In  to  the  opportunity  you  have  to  change 
your  Job  and  your  home — run  completely 
counter  to  all  our  American  precepts  of  lib- 
erty. Those  values  define  the  freedom  which 
distinguishes  our  Nation  and  our  history 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have 
made  our  society  open  and  our  lives  rich,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  them. 

Yet  we  know  that  we  must  conserve,  we 
must  restrict,  we  must  limit  ourselves  and 
the  use  of  ova  resources.  The  facts  give  u? 
no  choice  if  we  are  to  survive  and  prosper. 
The  only  way  to  balance  the  preservation  of 
our  freedom  with  the  preservation  of  our 
planet  Is  to  adopt  a  new  ethic,  a  style  of  co- 
operation In  allocating  resources  that  insm-es 
that  we  Join  In  deciding  the  confirilfe  of  our 
lives. 

The  alternatives  are  either  coercion  from 
above — based  on  the  physical  reality  of  scar- 
city— or  cooperation  from  below — based  on 
our  common  appreciation  that  Independence 
cannot  be  total,  that  self-sufficiency  in  a 
mass  society  on  a  crowded  globe  is  self- 
dehislon. 

Nine  years  ago.  Just  before  he  died.  Adlal 
Stevenson  coined  the  Idea  of  a  "spaceship 
earth"  when  he  said,  "We  travel  together, 
pa-ssengers  on  a  little  spaceship,  dependent  on 
Its  vulnerable  reserves  of  air  and  soil."  Wc 
know  now  that  spaceships  can  support  life 
only  as  long  as  they  use  and  reuse  every  life- 
sustaining  element  they  carry  In  what  is 
called  a  "steady  state."  We  know  that  anv 
waste,  whether  accidental  or  selfish.  In  sucli 
an  environment  destroys  the  steady  state  and 
dooms  the  ships  to  disaster. 

On  our  planet,  as  on  a  spaceship,  we  must 
Implement  the  concept  of  a  steady  state  by 
accepting  our  mutual  dependence.  Politically, 
that  acceptance  means  an  active  role  for 
every  citizen  In  analyzmg  the  choices  to  be 
made  and  In  helping  make  the  choices  which 
offer  the  most  people  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties for  valuable  lives.  The  decisions  wUl  be 
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difficult  and  painful,  but  Just  because  of  that, 
they  must  be  completely  understood  in  ewI- 
vance  and  widely  shared. 

I  know  that  the  phrase  "participatory  de- 
mocracy" was  recently  regarded  as  a  radical 
Utopian  concept.  I  would  leave  you  tonight 
with  the  thought  that  participation  and  co- 
operation are  the  only  means  to  preserve 
democracy  under  the  imperatives  of  scarcity. 

When  the  poet,  Archibald  MacLelsh,  first 
saw  the  pictures  of  our  planet  taken  from  the 
moon,  he  wrote: 

"To  see  the  earth  as  it  truly  Is,  small  and 
blue  and  beautiful,  in  the  eternal  sUence 
where  it  floats,  is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders 
on  the  earth  together,  brothers  on  that  bright 
loveliness  In  the  eternal  cold — brothers  who 
know  they  are  truly  brothers." 

Brotherhood  is  both  a  form  of  freedom  and 
a  promise  of  sacrifice.  As  we  learn  that  our 
planet  is  a  fragile  physical  support,  we  learn 
as  well  that  cooperation  is  what  holds  it 
and  us  together.  We  learn  to  see  ourselves  as 
free  men  able  to  give  up  that  part  of  our  free- 
dom which  is  license,  and  able  to  give  it  up 
by  our  own  choice  in  order  to  preserve  free- 
dom for  all  men. 


THE  ESQUIRE  CLUB,  INC.,  OF 
CINCINNATI 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  today  I  salute  an 
organization  that  has  performed  almost 
four  decades  of  service  in  promoting 
civic  leadership,  and  recognizing  stand- 
ards of  academic  achievement  among 
teenagers.  I  pay  this  honor  to  the  Esquire 
Club,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Esquire  Club  was  organized  in 
Cincinnati  in  May  of  1939.  The  foimder 
and  first  president  was  Amos  Rice  who 
fostered  a  vision  of  togetherness  among 
men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  closer 
relationship  among  friends  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Rice  was  joined  by  eight  associates 
who  shared  his  views  and  it  was  through 
their  collaboration  the  Esquire  Club  em- 
barked upon  its  missioi..  From  its  mea- 
ger beginning  when  its  civic  work  con- 
sisted primarily  of  helping  needy  families 
at  Christmas  time  and  donations  to 
various  charitable  organizations,  the  Es- 
quire Club  today  has  attracted  the  mem- 
bership of  many  of  Cincinnati's  blatA 
citizens  and  has  directed  the  activities 
of  the  club  toward  the  building  of  char- 
acter and  promoting  a  higher  sense  of 
moral  values  and  standards,  socially  and 
educationally  among  the  f  renagers. 

In  1955  the  Esquire  Club  conducted  Its 
first  annual  Debutante  Cotillion,  thereby 
affording  the  club  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  deserving  high  school  seniors 
and  making  possible  their  formal  debut 
to  society.  In  1963  the  Esquires  estab- 
lished a  scholarship  fund  for  girls  wtth 
outstanding  scholastic  achievements  in 
finishing  high  school.  This  program  has 
met  with  much  success.  Through  Its 
scholarship  program,  the  Debutante  Co- 
tiilicn,  and  its  donations  to  other  civic 
and  charitable  groups,  the  Esquire  Club 
has  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  Cincinnati  community. 

On  April  27,  1974,  the  Esquire  Club  will 
conduct  its  19th  annual  Debutante  Co- 
tillion at  which  time  four  more  young 
ladles  will  be  chosen  to  participate  In 
its  scholarship  program.  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  letter  of  recognition 
o.'  the  Esquire  Club  for  its  unselfish  con- 


tributions and  leadership  and  a  personal 
recognition  of  its  members.  Louis  B.  Wil- 
liams, president;  Walter  Hill,  vice  presi- 
dent; Richard  C.  Lovell,  recording  secre- 
tary; Dr.  George  Colin,  corresponding 
secretary;  William  Owens,  treasurer; 
Dwight  Potter,  president  emeritus;  Jack 
Browning,  Louis  Davis,  Frederick  Hay- 
good,  John  Mitchell,  Dudley  Riley,  Sr.. 
Sandy  Sherman,  Ted  Smith,  Ernest 
Thatcher,  Carl  Triplett,  and  Dudley 
Riley  III. 

SENATOR"  CLARK   ON   RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  remarks  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
Dick  Clark,  on  April  11  before  the  Coali- 
tion for  Rural  Development. 

Senator  Clark  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  the  brief  time  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  in  providing  leadership  in  the 
field  of  rural  development. 

This  is  indeed,  a  difficult  and  complex 
area,  but  I  agree  v;ith  Senator  Clark  that 
our  track  record  in  getting  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  started  is  just  not 
adequate.  There  are  a  wide  variety  of  is- 
sues affecting  rural  people  from  energy 
and  transportation  to  health  and  dental 
care  which  require  prompt  attention. 

Senator  Clark  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  May 
8  and  9.  At  this  time,  it  will  be  possible 
to  explore  these  and  other  critical  rural 
development  issues  in  greater  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Clark  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   by    Senator   Dick    Clark 

Although  I  am  an  optimist  by  nature,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  subject  of  rural  development,  I  am  an 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied  man. 

I  am  not  altogether  naive — I  was  once  a 
Congressional  assistant — but  I  had  a  rather 
unusual  thought :  that  when  Congress  passed 
a  law,  the  Executive  department  made  sure 
that  it  was  carried  out. 

Despite  what  the  civics  books  say,  that  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  you  all  know  It  better 
than  most  people. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  are  start-up 
problems  with  any  new  legislation.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  Rural  Development  Service 
has  had  staffing  problems,  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Forest  Service  have  been 
hampered  by  staff  and  money  cutbacks. 

And  all  of  us  have  been  sympathetic  with 
these  problems.  We  have  attempted  to  hold 
rural  development  oversight  hearings  in  a 
non-partisan  manner,  and  we  told  Assistant 
Secretary  Irwm  that  we  would  delay  the 
hearings  for  a  whUe  to  permit  his  staff  time 
to  get  the  business  and  conamunity-faclllty 
loan  programs  started. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  found  Secre- 
tary Irwin  and  his  staff  to  be  congenial  and 
cooperative.  And  there  is  no  question  of  then- 
commitment  to  rural  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole. 
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agreed  to  postpone  oversight  hearings,  but 
we  did  not  agree  to  abandon  the  commitment 
to  rural  development. 

As  of  March  1st.  the  Department  had 
requests  for  1.540  business  and  industrial 
loans.  As  of  April  6th.  only  31  have  been 
approved.  As  of  March  1st,  there  were  235 
requests  for  $77.8  million  In  loans  for  essen- 
tial community  facilities,  but  as  of  April  5th. 
only  seven  loans  had  been  made.  There  is  a 
small  appropriation  of  $10  million  for  grants 
for  industrialization  support  facilities  in  the 
Act.  So  far.  there  have  been  134  requests  for 
this  money,  but,  to  date,  only  five  grai.is 
have  been  made.  And  all  of  this  is  jxist  the  t:p 
of  the  iceberg. 

Under  the  law,  every  business  and  Indus- 
trial loan  and  grant  request  must  be  sent 
to  tlie  Department  of  Labor  for  certification 
that  a  new  project  is  not  taking  Jobs  from 
one  place  only  to  put  them  in  another  place. 
The  Labor  Department  arranged  with  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to 
handle  a  part  of  this  work,  but  It  did  not 
see  fit  to  reimburse  EDA  for  its  expenses  on 
the  work — so  the  applications  Just  sat  there. 
No  one  worked  on  them. 

When  it  comes  to  rural  development,  all 
we  ever  seem  to  hear  is;  '"we  can't  do  this. 
we  can't  do  that.  Because  of  this  problem 
and  that  problem." 

All  of  this  shows  that  after  almost  two 
years,  there  has  been  virtually  no  significant 
benefit  to  the  people  of  rural  America  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  I  can  under- 
stand the  argument  for  easing  mto  the  build- 
up period — but  not  at  this  rate. 

There's  an  agency  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— with  dedicated  people — and  there 
are  programs  on  paper.  But  that's  not  the 
real  test  of  legislation.  The  real  test  is  the 
beneficial  impact  and  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  people,  on  farms,  on  rural  towns  and 
communities.  And  by  that  standard,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  has  not  succeeded. 

This  government  is  the  most  powerful 
single  mstitution  In  the  world.  Excuses  will 
not  work.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done,  even  by  a  reluctant  ad- 
ministration: Several  years  ago.  Senator 
George  Aiken,  a  distinguished  Republican, 
proposed  the  rural  water  and  sewer  program. 
He  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Democratic 
administration,  then  in  the  White  House.  But 
Senator  Aiken  won  that  battle,  and  he  was 
invited  to  the  White  House  for  a  bill-signing 
ceremony.  The  following  day,  the  Senator 
was  flown  aboard  Air  Force  One  to  Vermont, 
to  preside  over  the  ground-breaking  of  the 
first  rural  water  and  sewer  project. 

The  administration  originally  opposed  the 
measure.  No  regulations  were  written.  There 
w^s  no  appropriation.  They  Just  got  the  Job 
done. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  mention.  I  svipposc. 
the  efforts  of  this  administration  to  take 
steps  toward  the  elimination  of  Senator 
Aiken's  ^^tal  program. 

The  contrast  between  action  and  inaction, 
commitment  and  excuses  is  clear.  And  it  Is 
no  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country 
look  at  the  government  as  some  sort  of  inept 
giant  .  .  .  making  promises  which  It  does  not 
fulfill. 

On  May  8  and  9,  my  subcommittee  on 
rural  development  will  resume  its  hearings  to 
try  to  get  the  grants  funded  on  i-ural  de- 
velopment. Let  me  review  some  of  the  things 
we  plan  to  look  into: 

First  and  foremost,  we  will  want  to  con- 
sider the  quality  of  Implementation  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  the  plans  for 
implementation  durmg  fiscal  1975. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— the  investigative  arm  of  Congress — to 
do  an  evaluation  of  the  regulations  under 
Title  One  and  Title  Five  of  the  Act.  Senat/rr 
BeHmon  has  asked  GAO  for  a  similar  analy.'is 
on  Section  603.  So   we're  going  to  be  ready 
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to  discuss  the!«  areas  with  the  Department 
spokesmen  when  tbey  come  to  testify. 

We  also  will  want  to  dlsciiss  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  the  propoeed  budget  for 
Uscal  1975,  aad  the  plans  of  Farmer*  fiooM 
to  aliUt  Its  emphasis  to  housing  rehabilita- 
tion rather  than  hovutlng  construction. 

As  you  ail  know  by  now,  the  President  has 
sent  the  public  works  committees  a  new  Eco- 
no'.ilc  Adjustment  Act.  Where  tills  proposal 
■rould  affect  rural  development  we  will  ex- 
amine it  during  the  hearings  for  Its  good 
points  and  Its  bad  points.  For  my  own  part, 
I  see  little  need  at  this  time  to  abandon 
£OA.  which  Is  one  of  the  l>esl  fuacltuulng 
programs  in  the  government. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  has  offered  Its  own 
development  propoaal.  It  calls  for  v.all-to- 
wall  regional  agencies,  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  Appalachian  program  and  backed 
up  by  mulU-county  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies  and  multi-district  agencies. 
We  wUl  take  a  close  look  at  this  plan. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  concerned  In 
the  back  ot  our  minds  about  what  long-term 
effect  the  energy  crisis  will  have  ou  rural 
economic  development.  For  example,  yoii 
probably  know  that  Mr.  Guntharp  has  asked 
the  Economic  Besearch  Service  for  a  report 
on  this.  And  I  have  .sent  12  pages  of  questions 
on  this  subject  to  DSDA  and  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  When  this  material  Is  re- 
turned. I  plan  to  combine  It  with  a  report 
on  the  envlrorunent  and  rural  development, 
being  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  a  report  on  energy  and 
rural  development  being  put  together  by  the 
National  Area  Development  Institute.  This 
should  constitute  an  important  committee 
print. 

Incidentally,  we  now  have  three  committee 
prints  at  GPO.  There  Is  one  on  rural  Indus- 
trialization— In  addition  to  being  a  how-to 
manual,  it  also  talks  about  problems  and 
promises  associated  with  rural  industrial  de- 
velopment. Secondly,  there's  a  print  pend- 
ing on  the  use  of  the  land  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  rural  development.  This  one  Is  heav- 
ily oriented  toward  agriculture  and  the  abil- 
ity of  land  tjse  plannlhg  to  protect  agri- 
cultural and  forested  acreage.  Finally,  we 
are  complementing  the  two  prints  on  the 
problems  of  moving  things  in  rural  areas 
with  a  print  on  moving  people — a  print  on 
rural  transportation.  The  full  committee  also 
Is  reprinting  the  recent  transportation  report 
submitted  to  Congress  by  USDA.  I  hope  that 
you  have  these  reprints  and  use  them. 

But  back  to  our  hearing.  The  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  au- 
thorizes the  continuation  and  merger  of 
many  different  manpower  development  and 
training  programs.  I  want  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  how  they  intend  to  provide 
manpower  service  to  rural  Americans,  and 
how  they  Intend  to  replace  existing  programs 
for  public  service  employment  for  older  niral 
workers  under  Title  Nine  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1973.  What  wUl  happen  to  op- 
eration Green  Thumb?  What  will  happen  to 
concerted  tn-servlce  training  and  education? 
The  administration's  actions  under  these 
programs  is  a  source  of  great  concern.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  when  the  manpower  {M-ogram 
was  proposed  for  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
the  surroimcilng  rural  areas,  the  state  ruled 
that  the  money  only  could  be  spent  in  the 
metropolitan  Lexington  area.  If  this  Is  the 
case  nationwide,  we've  got  a  real  problem, 
and  welt  ask  about  this  as  well. 

Natiirany,  we  strwigly  urge  the  coalition 
and  Its  members  to  testify  oo  any  subject 
which  might  haw  any  relevance  to  the  broad 
area  of  rural  derelopmeBt. 

In  eonelusioB,  let  me  tick  off  some  iK.'niea 
all  of  us  should  be  watching. 


Rural  health  Is  one  of  the  biggest.  We 
haven't  coma  close  to  solving  the  problem 
But  we  have  made  a  beginning — the  new  law 
Betting  up  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 30  percent  of  theee  HMOa  will  be  rural. 
But  that's  only  a  beginning.  Like  the  weath- 
er, rural  health  care  is  something  everybody 
discusses,  but  few  can  do  anything  about. 
It  Is  an  Issue  that  has  surfaced  again  this 
J  ear,  one  in  which  all  of  us  have  a  vital  sUke. 
As  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives bet'ln  debate  on  proposals  for  a  new 
or  drastically  rerl.'^ed  health  care  system,  we 
i.nvc  to  a.s!:  ourselves  one  question:  will  the 
Coiisrjss  rocognl/'e  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  our  rural  population'/ 

Ar.  a  r.itton.  we  hnve  failed  ml<^erablv  to 
prof-ct  the  health  of  people  in  rural  are.-»s. 
ihe  heilth  services  that  generally  are  avail- 
able are  not  only  Inadequate  In  coverage,  but 
cicnclent  In  quality,  WTiat  we  find  In  rural 
Amerlcn  in  the  area  of  health  care  Is  not 
what  l3  needed  or  desired,  but  rather  what 
has  been  left  behind.  One  health  expert  put 
It  best  when  he  said:  "Rural  health  condi- 
tions In  this  country  today  are  the  heritage 
of  dtcadea  of  ludlfTerence.  " 

The  problems  of  heaJth  care  In  rural  areas 
are  comple.x,  serious,  and  above  all  p>erbistent. 
The  health  care  crisis  cxperlenoed  by  the  en- 
tire nation — in  temns  of  poor  access  to  serv- 
ices, shortages  of  manpower  and  high  costs — 
are  severely  aggravated  in  rural  America. 
We  know  that: 

Rural  areas  are  ls.ilated  from  centers  of 
care; 

Fewer  and  fewer  doctors  tend  to  locate  In 
rural  communltle-; 

The  health  need.-!  of  rural  populations  are 
greater  than  those   In  metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  have  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  make  the  commitment  to 
make  rural  health  care  what  It  should  be 
and  what  it  can  be  In  this  country. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  in  ru- 
ral America  have  had  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  health  of  its  people.  Poverty  Is  a  domi- 
nant theme  In  rural  life.  One  of  every  six 
rural  persons  Is  poor,  and.  as  we  all  know. 
If  you're  poor,  access  to  health  care  Is  more 
difficult.  Its  harder  to  locate  health  care, 
harder  to  reach  it.  and  harder  to  pay  for  it. 
And  poverty  also  means  greater  susceptlbU- 
Ity  to  111  health. 

Even  rural  Americans  who  are  not  poor 
have  great  difficulty  obtaining  adequate 
health  services.  The  more  rural  a  county, 
the  more  Inadequate  its  health  services  are 
likely  to  be.  Sparse  populations  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  rural  communities  to  compete  with 
metropolitan  areas.  High  and  rapldly-eplral- 
llng  costs  of  modem  medical  equipment  and 
services  only  serve  to  Increase  the  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  Is  most  severe 
In  non-metropolitan  communities.  In  lows, 
half  the  atate's  doctors  are  located  In  the 
six  most  populated  counties.  And  In  one- 
fourth  of  Iowa's  counties,  there  Is  not  one 
specialist.  Nationwide,  more  than  87  percent 
of  all  physicians  in  medical  specialties  are 
located  in  metropolitan  arras. 

The  distribution  of  dentlsU  In  rural  areas 
tells  the  same  story — rural  America  Is  not 
getting  lU  fair  share.  While  It  may  be  safe 
to  say  that  there  Is  neither  a  shortage  of 
hoepiUlj  nor  hospital  beds  In  rural  areas, 
that  doesnt  tell  the  full  story.  The  adequacy 
of  hospital  care  cannot  be  meaeured  solely 
m  numbers.  Rural  hospitals  are  usually 
smaller,  more  often  Inadequately  staffed, 
poorly  equipped,  and  lacking  out-patient  and 
extended-care  facilities.  Add  to  these  factors 
the  special  characteristics  of  rural  popula- 
tiooa,  and  you  come  out  with  a  very  grim 
ptctui*. 

In  rural  arene,  infant  mortality  rates  are 
higher.  The  Incidence  of  chnwilc  conditions 


and  work-related  Injuries  are  greater  than 
In  urban  areas.  Heart  disease,  asthma  and 
diabetes — conditions  which  cause  the  great- 
est drain  on  family  finances — are  clearly 
ofiore  prevalent  In  rural  areas.  Rural  people 
have  alnoost  twice  as  many  actlvlty-Umlting 
iUneases  as  urban  populaUons.  and  rural  men 
employed  In  blue  collar  Jobe  have  the  high- 
est rate  of  work-related  Injuries  in  the  na- 
tion. 

llie  health  problems  of  rural  America  are 
rcndily  apparent  and  terribly  complex.  In  e.x- 
tremely  isolated  areas,  there  may  be  no  am- 
bulance, no  ho^ital.  no  doctor,  no  help  at 
all.  Tlie  solutions  to  Uiese  problems  will  not 
occur  overuight.  They  wlU  take  years  and 
J  ears  of  the  combined  eflorts  of  thousands 
of  Indlvidi-.als,  communities  and  Institu- 
tions. 

WitJiln  the  next  few  years,  possibly  even 
this  year,  the  naUon  can  anUclpate  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance.  Ten  ma- 
jor plana  have  been  proposed  In  the  93rd 
Congress  so  far,  and  they  represent  widely 
varying  and  divergent  viewpoints.  None,  how- 
ever, in  my  (pinion,  deal  adequately  with 
the  unique  health  problems  of  rural  America. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  them  Ignore  the  prob- 
lem e:i'ilrely. 

A3  a  group  that  represents  the  best  In- 
terests of  rural  America,  you  can  and  should 
play  a  major  role  In  shaping  national  health 
insurance  legislation.  Representative  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, wiu  be  holding  hearings  later  this 
month  and  next  month  on  this  Issue.  He 
has  Invited  a  number  of  public  witnesses, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  fonim  for  our 
voices  to  be  heard.  We  need  to  express  the 
Interests  of  rural  citizens  to  ensure  that 
"the  decades  of  Indifference"  end.  That  way. 
we'U  make  sure  that  thU  Is  a  nation  that 
lives  up  to  Its  principles— and  a  nation  that 
is  stronger  because  of  that  conviction. 

But  rural  health  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  imfinlshed  business  that  faces  us.  Tliere 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  parochialism  ex- 
pressed about  the  energy  crisis — will  major 
rural  development  tend  to  gravitate  to  the 
energy-rich  states?  What  effects  are  75  and 
B5-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  prices  going  to  have 
on  the  rural  poor? 

And  what  about  agriculture?  Wliat  wUl  be 
the  effects  of  Inflation  and  shortages  on  the 
cost  of  production,  a  cost  that  rose  17  per- 
cent last  year?  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion predicts  It  will  go  up  IS  or  30  percent 
more  this  year.  We  mtist  Insure  that  fiarmers 
get  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  tbelr  labor, 
and  we  must  see  that  the  housewife  Is  able 
to  get  abundant  food  at  fair  prices. 

In  that  light.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  transportation  system  to 
move  crc^s  to  market  this  year  and  In  years 
to  come,  especially  If  rallrocKls  are  allowed 
to  abandon  lines  Indiscriminately. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  energy  crls-is, 
we  can  expect  to  see  growing  shortages  of 
non-renewable  raw  materials.  It  will  require 
&ome  significant  switch-overs  in  technology 
and  the  American  way  of  living,  now  epito- 
mized in  many  respects  by  the  garbage  dis- 
posal and  trash  masher.  We  will  have  to  apply 
the  ancient  art  of  husbandry  throughout 
our  society.  We  will  have  to  turn  problems 
like  anhnal  and  human  wastes  Into  assets 
such  as  fertilizer  and  methane  gas. 

If  you  hadn't  noticed,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  making  mllllous  of  dol- 
lars more  In  sewer  grants  In  rural  areas  than 
the  FHA,  and  EPA  does  not  see  sewer  sr.s- 
ters  as  tools  for  development.  What  efTecT.s 
will  this  have  on  rural  development?  I'm  not 
sure. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  final  word  on  housing. 
Tlie  House  should  adopt  th«  rural  provisions 
of  the  Senate-passed  housing  bill.  Senator 
Hathr.way  did  a  fine  Job   for  rural   people 
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in  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  his  good 
work  can  be  preserved  on  th^  House  floor. 
This  bill  represents  a  major  breakthrough 
for  dealing  with  housing  the  rural  poor.  It 
must  be  enacted. 

More  Importantly,  It  must  be  repeated  In 
many  other  areas — in  Job  training,  in  health 
care.  In  education.  The  farms  and  small 
towns  of  this  country  have  made  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  America.  In  return  for  that 
contribution,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  the  Inadequate  health  care,  the 
inadequate  educational  assistance,  and  the 
indifference  dif  government  that  they  have 
been  receiving. 

I  think  Congress  can  make  a  difference.  I 
think  you  can  make  a  difference.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  the  cause  is  well  worth  the 
effort. 


BEYOND  PHILANTHROPY:  CtJLTURE 
AND  THE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sig- 
nificant address  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arts  on  April  4,  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.,  discussed 
how  business  can  help  the  arts.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  the  arts 
are  in  financial  trouble  despite  an  in- 
crease in  funds  contributed  by  the  pri- 
vate factor.  He  urged  that  corporations 
should  go  "beyond  philanthropy"  in 
helping  the  arts  become  more  self  sup- 
porting through  such  means  as  budget 
and  accounting  assistance  to  nonprofit 
arts  groups  and  through  utilizing  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  skills  to  help 
organizations  reach  larger  audiences. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  stressed  that  the 
American  business  community  must  help 
hard-pressed  arts  institutions  to  "create 
a  sounder,  less-infiation-prone  economic 
footing"  and  also  increase  its  efforts  to 
"make  a  case  for  the  arts  to  government 
officials  at  all  levels  and  to  the  general 
pubUc." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

Beyond    PHtLANTHROPY :    Culti-tie    and    the 
Corporation 

(Remarks  by  David  Rockefeller) 

It's  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  7th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts. 

After  such  a  splendid  dinner,  however.  It 
is  an  assignment  I  take  on  with  consider- 
able trepidation.  It's  bad  enough  to  have 
the  dour  Image  of  a  banker,  but  even  worse 
to  be  the  only  thing  standing  between  a 
satiated  audience  and  sleep  I 
'_  Of  course,  performers  In  the  arts  must 
endure  this  challenge  dally,  and  I  have  the 
distinct  advantage  tonight  of  a  highly  dra- 
matic setting.  This  Includes,  I  am  glad  to 
note,  a  fine  example  of  corporate  cultural 
support — the  exhibition  of  Glacomettl's  work 
sponsored  by  Alcoa. 

I've  also  been  warned  that,  during  my 
talk,  First  National  City  Bank  may  sponsor 
a  streaker! 

Henry  James  once  wrote  that  the  typical 
American  viewed  culture  as  the  special  con- 
cern of  "women,  foreigners,  and  other  un- 
practical persons!" 

While  I  certainly  hope  that  these  people 


maintain  their  concern,  I'm  delighted  this 
evening  to  see  as  well  so  many  specimens 
of  the  native  American  male! 

Despite  Its  youth,  the  Business  Committee 
has  clearly  made  Its  mark  on  otir  cultural 
scene.  Serving  as  a  catalyst  of  corporate  in- 
terest. It  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
perception  by  business  of  the  arts  In  Amer- 
ica. Through  Its  educational  programs,  its 
counseling  services  and  its  nationwide  con- 
ferences, It  has  made  an  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing case  for  corporate  cultural  involve- 
ment. 

Corporate  contributions  to  arts  organiza- 
tions have  risen  from  $22  million  In  1965 
to  over  $140  million  In  1972.  The  arts  still 
receive  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  total  corporate 
giving,  but  I  believe  this  Increase  Is  signifi- 
cant given  the  other  social  chaUenges  that 
business  has  taken  on  In  recent  years. 

I  am  tempted  on  this  pleasant  occasion  to 
offer  some  traditionally  uplifting  remarks 
ou  the  role  of  the  arts  in  a  democracy,  and 
how  they  enrich  our  lives.  It  Is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  neither  our  society  nor  Its  culture 
thrives  on  rhetoric.  Despite  progress,  the  arts 
are  in  grave  trouble  on  many  fronts. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  focus  briefiy  on 
how  I  believe  the  arts  might  attain  more 
.self-sufficiency.  First,  I  will  make  some  gen- 
eral observations  on  the  challenges  faced 
by  non-profit  arts  organizations.  Then  I  will 
suggest  two  specific  areas  where  I  believe 
steps  can  and  must  be  taken  to  Improve  the 
situation. 

In  sur\ eying  our  artistic  landscape,  one 
is  struck  by  a  number  of  paradoxes. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  major  symphony 
orchestra  must  suspend  Its  operations  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  a  folk  hero  can  gross 
over  $5  million  on  a  national  tour. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  major  opera  com- 
pany must  curtail  its  performances,  a  popu- 
Inr  motion  picture  can  gross  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  at  the  box  office. 

Or  again,  even  as  some  new  cultural  cen- 
ters continue  to  spring  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try, seemingly  similar  institutions  In  many 
other  communities  are  on  the  verge  of  finan- 
cial collapse. 

Ironically,  the  very  success  that  brings 
massive  Income  to  conrunercial  cultural  ven- 
tures is  posing  major  financial  difficulties  for 
non-profit  arts  organizations.  Even  as  they 
attract  larger  audiences  and  extend  the 
reach  of  their  operations,  they  are  being 
asked  to  Involve  themselves  In  a  whole  range 
of  additional  services  to  the  community. 

Such  non-profit  arts  Institutions  do  not. 
however,  have  regular  sources  of  revenue  to 
make  possible  expanded  services  and  higher 
labor  costs,  and  cannot  easUy  pass  these 
costs  on  to  their  consumers.  If  only  because 
of  Infiatlon,  some  price  Increases  have  been 
necessary,  but  the  danger  of  losing  audiences 
prevents  Increases  that  could  narrow  the  gap 
between  earned  income  and  expenses. 

Such  dilemmas  have  profound  side  effects 
beyond  cultural  facilities.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, for  Instance,  that  recent  strikes  at 
arts  centers  in  New  York  cost  local  busi- 
nesses more  than  $1  million.  Diminished 
cultural  activity  can  bring  economic  chaos 
to  a  city,  affecting  not  only  business  specifi- 
cally dependent  on  tourism — such  as  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  stores — but  all  commercial 
enterprise.  Certainly,  at  Chase,  we  would 
have  a  hard  time  attracting  managers  with- 
out New  York's  cultural  vitality,  and  our 
recruiters  have  become  weU  aware  of  the 
competition  as  regional  cultural  centers 
emerge. 

Other  cities  from  Washington  to  Hoviston. 
from  Saratoga  to  Akron,  have  found  how 
much  excitement  Is  generated  by  a  com- 
munity's artistic  rejuvenation.  At  the  very 
least,  the  construction  of  arts  facilities  has 
the  effect  of  Increasing  real   estate  values 


and  stimulating  the  local  economy.  In  New 
York,  it  is  estimated  that  Lincoln  Center 
has  spvirred  the  erection  of  other  new  build- 
ings in  the  neighborhood  which  have  in- 
creased the  City's  annual  tax  revenues  by 
over  $30  million. 

•So.  at  this  point  in  history.  I  believe  the 
general  case  for  business  support  of  the  arUs 
has  been  well  made.  The  pioneering  effort 
of  the  BOA  has  definitely  brought  home  to 
the  corporate  conscience  the  economic 
significance  of  cultural  vitality. 

Yet  I  am  not  sure  the  charge  to  business 
h&s  been  broad  enough.  Though  many  means 
of  support  beyond  money  have  been  gen- 
erated, the  concept  of  help  has  tended  to 
remain  narrowly  philanthropic — a  question 
solely  of  direct  financial  support  rather  than 
active  participation.  Of  course,  direct  as- 
sistance must  be  increased,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  also  vigorously  seek  out 
ways  in  which  business  can  help  the  arts 
tr.vnsform  their  economic  base  to  become 
more  capable  of  bridging  the  ever-present 
gap  between  costs  and  income. 

There  are  two  areas  in  particular  I  would 
like  to  touch  on. 

1.  How  the  private  sector  can  help  support 
the  arts  through  more  imaginative  use  of 
its  non-financial  resources. 

2.  How  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors can  work  together  to  generate  a  stronger 
base  for  the  arts  through  more  effective  non  - 
philanthropic  approaches  to  cultural  activity. 

On  the  first  point,  let  me  say  that  cor- 
porate efforts  to  aid  the  arts  must  continue 
to  be  Innovative  over  and  above  direct  finan- 
cial support.  ' 

Business  can  provide  budget  and  account- 
ing assistance  to  non-profit  arts  groups.  Ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  skills  can  be 
of  Immeasurable  value  4n  enabling  organiza- 
tions to  reach  wider  audiences.  Real  estate 
experts  and  attorneys  can  often  make  the 
difference  between  the  life  and  death  of 
struggling  non-profit  Institutions.  Locally, 
to  focus  such  efforts,  the  New  York  Buslnes.s 
Resource  Center  is  harnessing  the  expert  L«e 
of  business  school  graduates  from  Harvard 
and  other  institutions  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Corporations  can  heighten  Interest  on  the 
part  of  their  employees  by  providing  greater 
cultural  exposure,  through  lunchtime  events 
and  after-hours  programs,  as  well  as  through 
an  aesthetically  stimulating  work  environ- 
ment. Employees  can  also  be  encouraged, 
by  matching  grants  from  the  corporation  to 
donate  to  cultural  Institutions.  Excellent 
plans  have  already  been  adopted  by  such 
companies  as  Corning  Glass,  Gulf  &  Western 
and  Cerro.  and  It  Is  an  Idea  that  desen-es 
wider  Implementation. 

Multinational  corporations  can  also  play 
an  Important  role  In  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  writers,  musicians,  dancers  and  other 
artists  between  countries.  Greater  cultural 
interactions  among  nations  can  do  much  to 
bridge  the  tragic  differences  and  misunder- 
standings that  divide  the  global  community 

Business.  thro\igh  direct  personal  involve- 
ment, can  help  dispel  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  financial  aspect  of  arts  activity  The 
arts  have  long  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
clarity  about  their  fiscal  structure.  Solid  data 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  uncover,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  last  decade  that  systemati'' 
efforts  have  been  made  to  study  the  arts  in 
depth  as  an  economic  force.  Establishing  a 
more  comprehensive  data  base  Is  key  to  en- 
listing further  support  for  the  art«.  and  this 
could  constitute  an  Important  subsidiary  role 
for  businessmen  to  play. 

In  addition.  If  cultural  vitality  is  In  the 
Interest  cf  business,  as  I  believe  It  is.  then 
business  must  Increase  Its  efforts  to  make  a 
case  for  the  arts  to  governmental  officials  at 
all  levels,  and  to  the  general  public.  Here. 
the  media  can  be  especially  important  In 
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deepening  public  understanding  of  this  is- 
sue and  encouraging  more  governmental  fi- 
nancial bacUng  for  tbe  art«. 

There  are  eiearly  many  more  ways  In  «  hlch 
business  can  help.  Indeed,  the  Business  Com- 
nilttee  has  come  up  with  126  suggestions — 
a  rather  Impreaeire  list. 

What  does  not  seem  to  have  happened, 
however.  Is  a  basic  re-ihinklng  of  how  fuu- 
danientai  business  teclinlques  might  be  em- 
pluycd  to  create  a  sounder,  less  InSat ion- 
prone,  economic  footing  for  iiou-profit  or- 
ganizations. Perhaps  given  more  Innovative 
marketing  approaches,  the  symphony  might 
be  able  to  share  some  of  the  revenues,  as  well 
as  the  prestige,  of  the  folk  hero. 

In  addition,  better  management,  tighter 
financial  controls,  and  more  sophisticated 
labor  relations  techniques  are  badly  needed 
by  many  organizations.  There  Is,  of  cotirse,  a 
limit  to  how  much  one  can  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  an  orchestra,  a  museum,  or  an 
opera  company.  There  is  no  known  way,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  to  automate  a  singer  or 
dancer  or  musician.  Tet  certainly  business 
experience  should  be  called  on  more  exten- 
sl.ely  to  help  non-profit  organl2atlons  with 
the  full  range  of  their  labor  relations  and 
fiscal  management  problems.  After  all.  If 
business  is  providing  financing  to  the  arts.  It 
Is  In  Its  own  Interest  to  see  that  this  ha.s 
maximum  impact. 

This  tvlngs  me  to  the  second  area  I  would 
like  to  touch  on — the  need  to  accelerate 
joint  efforts  by  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  make  our  cultural  Institutions  in- 
creasingly self-sufBclent . 

Federal  support  for  the  arts  through  the 
National  Endowment  has  Increased  from  93.3 
million  In  1960  to  ov«r  MO  mimon  tn  1974. 
Here  In  New  York  State,  support  has  grown 
from  a  mere  $50,000  in  IMH  to  at  least  $I» 
mllUon — Mid  taapefally  aabstanttmUy  man — 
tlila  7««r.  3tmaar  progniaa  In  otlMr  atktn 
ai«  also  bloascilng.  and  OBany  dtles,  Inchnd- 
Ing  New  York.  ar»  stepidsg  tip  thetr  efforts 
to  aid  the  arts. 

The  rate  of  growth  ot  ptibllc  support  for 
the  arts  durhag  this  period  has  conridenibry 
exceeded  that  of  business  stipport,  although 
goremment  subsidies  remain  far  lower  on  a 
per  capita  basis  here  than  Is  to  be  hoped  for. 
There  are,  I  bellere,  fnndamentai  Implica- 
tions in  these  facts  for  our  culttiral  Institu- 
tions which  bays  traditionally  relied — and 
still  rely — primarily  on  private  patronage. 

Many  feared  that  public  funding  would 
mean  subtle  state  control  or  toept  meddling. 
Indeed,  the  painter  Ijury  Rivers  likened  gov- 
ernment InyotTement  in  the  arts  to  a  gorilla 
trying  to  thread  a  needle! 

Happily,  these  dire  prophecies  have  not 
come  true — at  least  up  to  the  present.  As  we 
look  to  tbe  future  and  to  rapidly  escalating 
costs,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  public 
sector  must  play  a  larger  and  larger  role. 

On  the  otjier  hand,  private  funds  have  pro- 
vided continuing  aezlblllty  and  a  buffer 
against  potential  interference.  Last  year  It 
Is  estimated  that  well  over  (1  billion  was  do- 
nated to  the  arts  by  the  private  sector — Indi- 
viduals, foundations,  and  corporations.  Since 
this  funding  pattern  Is  such  a  critical  source 
of  artistic  pluralism,  it  Is  vital  that  it  con- 
tinue to  increase  along  with  public  funding. 
Beyond  who  will  pay  for  the  arts,  there  are 
basic  Issues  of  bow  enough  money  can  be 
raised  and  how  all  of  the  various  participants 
can  work  together  more  successfully.  Ttie  re- 
sources of  both  tbe  public  and  private  sec- 
tors must  be  bameaaed  more  creatively. 

A  number  of  highly  imaginative  proposals 
and  actions  toward  this  end  have  recently 
been  developed. 

In  New  York  City,  a  Special  Theater 
Dtetrlct  wa«  ezwited  through  revised  zonli^ 
provlBiooa  wbidt  allowed  oflBoe  balldlng  de- 
velopers oerUln  ^>ace  concessions  tf  they 


Included  theaters  in  their  structures.  Five 
new  theaters  have  already  resulted  from 
this  collaboration,  hoping  to  rejuvenate 
New  York's  principal  entertainment  center. 
Another  city — San  Prandaco — earmarks 
ft  portion  of  Its  hotel  room  taxes  for  support 
of  cultTiral  Institutions,  an  approach  which 
recognizees  the  Impact  of  the  arts  on  a  city's 
economic  health.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
U  also  being  gl-.en  In  .<;ome  cities  to  the 
appropriation  of  a  perecntage  of  other  taxes 
and  capital  budge t-s  for  public  nrt  and  bet- 
ter design.  Again,  this  device  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  a  pleasing  environment  nour- 
ishes both  the  human  spirit  and  the  munic- 
ipal coffers. 

Restoring  districts  and  structure.s  that  ran 
provide  a  continuing  link  with  the  past  is 
also  important  in  keeping  alive  our  nation's 
cultural  heritage.  One  innovative  example 
In  New  York,  combining  new  funding  tech- 
niques and  commercial  tisage.  Is  the  proposed 
renovation  of  the  U.S.  Custom  Hotise. 
Though  still  in  the  formative  st.ite,  this 
project  Is  designed  to  transform  a  vener- 
able iandmark  into  a  vital,  functioning  cul- 
tural institution.  Moreover,  through  continu- 
ing commercial  income  for  programing,  it 
can    In    effect    be    .self-endowed. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  these  unc'er- 
tAklngs  is  that  they  go  beyond  philanthropy. 
By  combining  commercl.il  potential  with 
cultural  substance,  they  allow  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  capital  expenses  and,  in  some  cases, 
for  generating  revenues  to  ollset  operating 
expenses.  I  am  sure  many  other  .similar 
approaches  could  be  developed  If  we  scruti- 
nized existing  laws  mrefully  and  employed 
huslnesa    expertise    Imaginatively. 

A  proposal  now  exists  to  explore  In  detail 
the  potential  of  such  lagenhyus  methods. 
This  arene  to  me  to  be  the  sort  of  effort 
bosiness  should  rigorously  support  and  in 
which  ft«  talents  ahonld  be  called  upon 
extensively. 

The  desirability  of  nsorc  crmplex  and 
sophisticated  forms  of  support  underscores 
the  need  for  more  effective  coordinating 
mechanisms  among  all  organizations  con- 
cerned   with    the    arts. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  new  perma- 
nent organization  be  established.  Rather, 
what  is  needed  Is  more  effective  liai- 
son between  exl-stlng  organizations — in  the 
arts.  In  business,  in  government,  and  in 
philanthropy.  We  are  fortunate.  Indeed,  to 
have  such  fine  groups  as  the  BCA.  the  As- 
sociated Councils  of  the  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment,  as  well  as  many  state 
and  local  arts  councils  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  If  separate  roles  are  better 
clarified,  and  cooperative  efforts  augmented, 
the  arts  can  only   benefit. 

The  most  important  form  of  cooperation 
Is  that  which  will  generate  Ideas  and  methods 
to  Improve  the  basic  economic  footing  of  the 
arts.  In  this  regard,  I  feel  that  It  might  be 
helpful  If  BCA  would  take  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing a  task  force  of  representatives  from 
business  and  the  arts  to  explore  mechanisms 
for  cultural  self-sufHclency  and  more  sub- 
stantive Involvement  by  the  business  com- 
munity. Calling  on  corporate  expertise  in 
systems  analysis,  real  estate,  taxation,  law, 
economics  and  other  areas,  as  well  as  special- 
ists In  the  arts,  this  task  force  could  help  or- 
ganizations examine  the  fea&iblllty  of  new 
concepts  and  suggest  procedures  for  Uielr  Im- 
plementation. It  might  focus  Initially  ou 
tliree  major  challenges  I  have  mentioned — 
Improved  labor  relations,  better  fiscal  con- 
trols, and  the  design  of  innovative  funding 
techniques. 

It  Is  vital  to  dispel  the  perennial  suspicion 
that  has  existed  between  business  and  the 
arts.  Just  as  some  in  business  have  often 
criticized  the  allegedly  non-prtiductlve  nature 
of  arts  activity,  members  of  the  artistic  com- 


munity have  decried  tike  caucus  Inattention 
to  human  values  on  the  part  of  business. 
Ideally,  closer  participation  In  arts  activities 
by  business  will  give  it  a  more  sensitive  un- 
derstanding of  how  culture  can  ennoble  a 
society.  At  the  same  time,  greater  adherenco 
by  arts  organizations  to  a  more  "buslnessUke" 
approach  to  their  own  operations  will  make 
It  easier  for  them  to  generate  needed  sup- 
port. 

As  we  approach  tlie  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  toundlQg  of  this  country.  It  would 
be  tragic  If  the  momentum  gained  through 
the  work  of  the  BCA  and  other  groups  were 
lost  because  of  a  failure  of  energy  or  imagin- 
ation. We  miust  Intensify  our  conventional 
meaiis  of  aid  to  the  arts,  but  today's  chal- 
lenges cannot  be  met  by  yesterday's  re- 
spou'-es.  Growing  governmental  funding  is 
both  necessary  and  hievltable,  but  broader 
private  support  Is  absolutely  essential  as  well 
if  tl'.e  arts  are  to  maintain  their  Independ- 
ence and  vitality.  Toward  this  end.  we  must 
seek  out  pioneering  ways  beyond  traditional 
philanthropy  to  sirengthea  our  cultural  in- 
stitutions. 

A  nation's  health  Is  measured  not  only  bv 
Its  gross  national  product,  but  also  by  the 
rlcliue.ss  and  diversity  of  the  creations  of 
its  artists,'  writers,  composers,  and  painters. 
Each  of  us,  as  members  of  the  bui-lness 
community  and  concerned  cItLzens,  Justlv 
proud  of  our  nation's  cultural  heritage,  mu.<-"t 
make  a  determined  and  conN^iulng  effort  to 
iiouri.,h  this  vital  segment  of  Anoerlcan  life 


DETENTE  NOURISHES  A  NE\V  U.N. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Marcli 
23  issue  of  the  Saturdaj'  Review  World 
contains  an  interesting  and  useful  article 
on  the  UJ*.  by  Max  Jakobson  entitled 
"Detente  Nourishes  a  New  UJI." 

I  believe  this  article  deserves  wide- 
sprend  attention  and  I  ask  unanlnaoas 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Detente  Noukishes  A  New  U.N. 
(By  Max  Jakoheon) 

When  the  Arab-Israeli  war  flared  last  Octo- 
ber 6.  many  people  Instinctively  asked.  What 
is  the  United  J7atlcMis  doing  about  It?  Hard- 
ly anyone  expected  a  reassuring  answer:  The 
question  was  asked  In  despair  or  In  scorn. 
Uke  an  atheist's  pra>er,  it  expressed  a  deep- 
seated  longing  for  some  higher  Internationa; 
authority  that  would  stop  other  nations  from 
distiu-blng  our  peace — a  deity  we  know  doc-i 
not  exist. 

The  answer  to  the  question  was,  of  cotir.  e. 
that  the  United  Nations  was  quite  obviously 
doing  nothing  at  all.  The  Security  Council 
took  more  than  two  days  from  the  outbreak 
of  fighting  to  arrange  a  meeting.  When  It  did 
meet,  on  October  8,  Its  members  staged  a 
pointless  and  largely  Irrelevant  debate.  FViur 
day.s  later  the  speeches  petered  out,  but  t!-.? 
fighting  In  the  Middle  East  grew  fiercer.  1  i 
the  meantime  the  real  search  for  peace  went 
on  elsewhere.  The  cease-fire  agreement  was 
made  Ln  Moscow,  not  In  the  Security  Council. 
The  warring  parties  were  brought  to  the  con- 
ference table  by  Henry  Kissinger,  while  the 
United  Nations  mediator,  Gunnar  Jarrlne. 
remained  unemployed.  "Hie  United  Nation.^ 
stock  decUned  to  a  point  at  which  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  himself  felt  the 
need  to  express  "profound  conoern"  about 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  Failure  to  act 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  he  said  on 
October  11,  night  "Jeopardize  the  central 
point  of  the  organlzatloii's  existence." 
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Yet  even  the  superpowers  found  that  they 
could  not  do  entirely  without  the  United 
.NAtious.  The  cease-fire  agreement  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
tfiKon  was  legitimized  by  the  Security  Couu- 
c  :I.  Supervision  on  the  ground  was  provided 
ty  the  United  Nations.  The  sight  of  the  blue 
berets  along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal 
le.ived  iaiUi  among  the  believers:  The 
Caited  Nations  was  needed  after  all.  On  the 
political  level,  too,  the  superpowers  were 
r:)iiTJly  persuaded  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  to  accept  a  United  Na- 
tions role.  Waldhelm  was  allowed  to  preside 
over  the  formal  opening  session  of  the  Ge- 
neva peace  conference,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Ensio 
Sillasvuo.  the  Finnish  commander  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF), 
was  a.sslgned  the  chalrmaiishlp  of  the  mili- 
tary working  group. 

The  events  of  recent  months  have,  in  fact,, 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  organization. 
The  latest  phase  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 
has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  detente 
shapes  the  course  of  events.  This,  In  turn, 
has  led  to  a  reassessment  of  the  function  of 
tlie  United  Nations  In  International  politfcs 
and  a  redefinition  of  the  role  of  the  .secre- 
tary-general. 

The  office  of  secretary- general  has  been 
clouded  In  ambiguity  since  Its  incepilon. 
The  charter  offers  no  clear  guidance,  for  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  Nations  were 
deeply  divided  over  this  Issvie  and  failed  to 
resolve  their  differences.  The  Soviet  Union 
wished  to  place  the  secretary-general  firmly 
under  the  control  of  the  Security  Council  by 
proposing  that  each  of  the  Big  Five  In  turn 
nominate  one  of  their  nationals  to  serve  for 
two  years  at  a  time.  Many  of  the  smaller 
states,  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  veto 
power  the  Big  Five  insisted  on  reserving  for 
themselves,  strove  to  give  the  secretary-gen- 
eral some  degree  of  political  independence. 
No  real  compromise  was  reached,  but  Instead 
both  concepts  were  written  Into  the  charter. 
As  a  result  the  chapter  on  the  secretary- 
general  turned  out  to  be  like  a  photograph 
with  a  double  exposure.  It  describes  him  as 
the  chief  administrative  officer  whose  task  Is 
to  carry  out  decisions  adopted  by  the  com- 
petent organs  of  the  organization:  a  manager, 
not  a  policy  maker.  But  It  also  grants  him 
the  right  to  take  political  Initiatives  by  vir- 
tue of  Article  99,  which  empowers  him  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Security  Cotuicil 
to  situations  likely  to  endanger  International 
peace  and  security. 

The  conflict  over  the  role  of  the  secretary- 
general  has  come  to  be  associated  with  Dag 
HammarskJ61d.  But  it  did  not  begin  with 
him:  He  was  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Trygve  Lie's  political  pretensions  had  an- 
noyed the  big  powers;  they  wanted  a  faceless 
bureaucrat  to  administer  the  organization; 
Hammarskjfild  seemed  perfect  for  the  part. 
He  himself  had  no  preconceived  Idea  of  the 
role  of  the  secretary-general,  and  for  a  while 
he  did  concentrate  on  his  administrative 
duties.  But  the  affair  of  the  American  air- 
men captured  in  Communist  China  gave  him 
a  hrst  taste  of  Independent  political  action, 
and  the  Suez  crisis  propelled  him  into  the 
center  of  the  world  stage.  Ou  the  occasion  of 
his  election  to  a  second  term  in  1957,  Ham- 
marskjold  was  ready  to  put  forward  the  view- 
that  It  was  "In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  charter  that  the  secretary-general 
shotild  be  expected  to  act  also  without  .  .  . 
guidance  [found  In  the  charter  or  In  the 
decisions  of  the  mala  organs  of  tlie  United 
Natloi^],  should  this  appear  to  him  neces- 
.sary  In  order  to  help  In  filling  any  vacuum 
that  may. appear  In  the  systems  which  the 
charter  and  traditional  diplomacy  provide 
for  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  security." 
This  revolutionary  concept  went  anchal- 
Icnged  at  the  time.  Governments  seldom  en- 


gage in  debate  on  a  philosophical  plane: 
They  react  to  events,  not  ideas.  Be.sldes, 
Hammarskjold's  baroque  prose  style  may 
have  helped  to  obscure  his  meaning. 

What  he  did  mean  became  apparent 
tlirough  his  actioiis.  The  cold  war  created  a 
co;itinuQus  vacuum  at  the  heart  of  the  in- 
teruatioual  community,  and  time  and  again 
Kaniniai'ikjcild  eucceeded  in  filling  it,  em- 
ploying for  the  purpose  a  uvmiber  of  i.ew 
diplomatic  methods  and  devices,  such  as  the 
Cuited  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Suez, 
observers  in  Lebanon,  or  a  "presence"  in 
Laos.  For  a  few  exciting  years  the  United 
Nations  became  an  autonomous  influejice  in 
i.ternational  politics,  an  Influence  not  ba.>ed 
on  power  but  representing.  In  Hammar- 
skjold's words,  "the  detached  element  in  in- 
ternational life."  He  saw  himself  as  the  om- 
budsman of  the  small  nations,  entitled  to 
"voice  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  against 
tliis  or  that  government,"  and  guardian  of 
till?  new  states  emerging  from  colonial  rule, 
with  the  mission  of  keeping  them  out  of  tne 
cold  war—  that  Is,  independent  of  the  big 
powers. 

Hammarskjold's  last  years  at  the  United 
Nations  can  now  be  seen  as  an  effort  to 
tr.msform  it  from  an  organ  of  cooperation 
among  sovereign  states  into  an  Instrument 
of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bership: a  heroic  effort  doomed  to  failure. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  political  risks.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  he  wrote 
to  a  friend;  ".  .  .no  one  In  my  job  can  run 
this  properly,  short  of  a  miracle,  without 
breaking  his  neck  politically."  And  during 
the  Congo  crisis  In  1961:  "I  have  had  to 
choose  between  the  risk  that  the  organiza- 
tion would  break  down  and  die  out  of  Inertia 
and  Inability  and  the  risk  that  it  might  break 
up  and  die  because  I  overstretched  its 
possibilities.     .  ." 

In  the  end  the  challenge  to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  big  power-  po.sed  by  Hammar- 
skjold's dynamic  concept  of  his  function  did 
bring^Hhe  organization  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
integration 

U  Thant,  on  his  appointment  as  secretary- 
general  m  1901,  was  left  with  a  mixed  and 
contradictory  inheritance.  The  reftisal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  to  pay  for  peace- 
keeping operations  they  regarded  as  illegal 
jeopardized  not  only  the  solvency  but  even 
the  constitutional  foundations  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  first  duty  of  the  new  secretary- 
general  was  to  keep  the  organization  from 
falling  apart.  But  he  was  also  heir  to  the 
ideology  of  a  politically  Independent  and  ac- 
tive secretary-general:  an  Ideology  strongly 
entrenched  in  Western  countries  and  sup- 
ported, though  more  vaguely,  by  a  large  part 
of  the  Third  World. 

It  Is  Article  99  of  the  charter  that  gives  the 
secretary-general  explicit  political  respon- 
sibility In  his  own  right.  But  Article  99  has 
been  specifically  Invoked  only  once,  in  1960, 
when  Hammarskjbld  used  it  to  call  the 
Security  Council  Into  session  over  the  Congo. 
Of  greater  practical  significance  for  the  day- 
to-day  condttct  of  the  secretary-general  was 
HammarskJSld's  legacy  in  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping operations.  There  he  had  staked  out 
an  area  of  Independent  action  by  keeping 
operational  control  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  firmly  in  his  own  hands.  In 
Hammarskjold's  time  the  secretary-general 
would  receive  from  a  competent  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  a  general  mandate  for 
mounting  an  operation.  He  would  then  nego- 
tiate the  necessary  agreements  with  the 
states  Involved,  determine  the  composition 
of  the  United  Nations  force,  appoint  Its  com- 
mander, and  Issue  political  Instructions  for 
the  conduct  of  the  operation.  U  Thant,  by 
and  large,  maintained  this  practice,  in  sptte 
of  continued  opposition  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Prance. 


Oiiginully,  the  great  debate  on  peacekeep- 
ing was  concerned  less  with  the  role  of  the 
secretary-general  than  with  the  relative  r...iii- 
peteuce  oX  ilie  Security  Council  i»iid  the  Giti- 
eral  As.sembly.  Tiie  Soviet  Uiiitiu.  repjeftul- 
ing  a  strict  coiisiruclioiiLbi  view  of  llie  char- 
ter, has  alwa;  s  insisted  tiiat  only  ;Ue  Secunty 
Council  iS  enliilcd  to  decide  on  the  u-*  o; 
United  Nations  aimed  forces. 

.Actually,  ol  course,  the  charter  niaket  no 
nieniion  <f  pciioekecpii.g  operant  lis  a^  wc 
tod.-'.y  u::dfrs'.aiid  llie  term — that  i^  the  use 
cf  police  or  supervision  forces  or  ^ehstrveis 
with  the  toiLsent  of  the  states ,Wvolvcd  as 
a  means  of  containing  conflicts  and  thu-  la- 
ciiitating  a  peaceful  setileinem  of  dLoput^s 
Tiie  charier  speal>.s  only  cf  the  use  of  nriiied 
forces  to  ei. force  peace  by  suppressing  an  act 
or  threat  of  aggression.  However  in  practice 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ne\er  objected  to  peace- 
kcephig  in  the  modern  sen.<;c;  it  has  objected 
oiUy  to  peacekeeping  operations  carried  <.n 
oi.;  jide  tiic  reach  ol"  the  veto. 

The  United  Slates,  however,  u^ed  to  defend 
the  right  of  tl;e  General  A^embly  to  initiate 
peacekeeping  operations  in  situations  in 
which  "lie  council  is  paralvi^ed  by  the  use  of 
ihe  veto.  But  this  was  at  I'ne  time  when  vie 
United  States  could  count  on  an  autoniatic 
majority  in  the  assembly.  As  the  balance  of 
voiinc  power  shifted,  the  United  Siatts  be- 
came less  and  less  interested  in  what  was 
tailed  the  assembly's  residual  competen  e,  ' 
uniil  in  1965  it  abandoned  lis  attempi  to 
force  tiie  Soviet  Union  and  France  to  pay 
their  share  of  past  peacekeeping  operat:onE. 
This  was  t"ue  beginning  of  an  American-So- 
viet detente  in  the  United  Nations  contexi. 

But  the  differences  over  the  secretary-gen- 
eral's role  in  peacekeeping  persisted.  The 
Soviet  position  was  shaped  by  the  experience 
of  tlie  Congo  operation,  which,  m  the  So\  let 
vie.v,  showed  that  a  force  set  up  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  could  nonetheless  be  used  by 
the  secretary -general  in  a  manner  incoiL-irit- 
eiit  with  the  council's  intentions.  For  ihis 
reason,  it  was  argued,  the  council  had  to 
retain  strict  coittrol  of  a  peacekeeping  fcrce 
during  its  entire  operation.  The  United  Str.tes 
continued  to  defend  the  practice  of  opera- 
tional control  by  the  secretary-general,  en 
the  grounds  of  efficiency  and  practicality. 

The  fact,  remained,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tice established  by  Hammarskjold  and  con- 
tinued by  U  Thant  was  designed  at  even,- 
stage  to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  from  participation  in.  or  even  diren 
insight  into,  the  conduct  of  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. The  chain  of  command  bypajssed 
the  Soviet  citizens  In  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat, and  in  the  field  no  personnel  ot 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  ever  used   So-  i 

Viet  officials,   it  was  reasoned,  could   not  be  > 

trusted  to  act  Impartially.  Peacekeeping  was  -/ 
strictly  a  Western  affair.  This,  more  than 
any  doctrinal  considerations,  wsis  at  the  bark 
of  Soviet  suspicion  that  operational  con'm: 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary-general  was  :r. 
fact  a  subtle  w  ay  of  getting  around  the  veto. 

Paradoxically,  the  most  dramatic  .show  o- 
Independence  on  the  part  of  a  secrctary--c- 
eral  has  not  been  any  action  taken  to  cir- 
cumvent the  So\-iet  veto,  but  rathe:  I' 
Thant's  decision  m  May  1967  to  withdraw  thi 
Umted  Nations  Emergency  Force  from  iht 
Slnal.  This  time  criticism  of  his  acting  or. 
hl8  own  without  referring  the  matter  to  'lie 
Security  CouncD  came  from  the  Western  side 
Was  not  this  an  obvious  case  for  invokinp 
Article  99  m  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  to  a  "situation  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security  • 
U  Thant  himself  and  his  principal  adviser, 
the  late  I?alph  Bunche,  explained  time  ar;d 
again  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  agree 
to  the  Eg\-ptian  request  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  force.  The  presence  of  the  force  on 
Egyptian   territory   was   based   on   Egyptian 
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\^  consent;  It  could  not  stay  there  against  the 
win  of  k  sovereign  state.  As  for  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council,  that  would 
have  been  an  act  of  cowardice,  simply  passing 
the  buck:  It  was  obvious  in  advance  that  the 
council  was  hopelessly  divided  on  the  Middle 
East  Issue.  "Nothing  could  be  more  divisive 
and  useless."  U  Thant  said,  'than  for  the  sec- 
retary-general to  bring  a  situation  publicly 
to  the  Security  Council  where  there  is  no 
practical  possibility  of  the  council  agreeing 
on  effective  or  useful  action." 

Presumably  U  Thant  also  considered  what 
effect  Invoking  Article  99  mit;ht  ha\e  had  on 
hla  own  position.  The  Security  Council  was 
In  the  midst  of  a  debate  on  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East.  Western  rcpresenvatlves, 
prompted  by  Israeli  concern  about  military 
moves  on  the  Arab  side,  \irped  the  council  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  war,  while  Soviet  and 
Arab  spokesmen  dlsml.'Ked  such  warntntrs  as 
alarmist  talk.  Invoking  Article  99  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Egyptian  request  for  the 
withdrawal  of  UNEP  was  creating  a  sit\tatlon 
likely  to  endanger  peace  would  have  Injected 
the  .-iccretary-general  Into  an  acute  contro- 
versy between  Ea.st  and  We>t  No  doubt  he 
would  have  been  accrised  of  partisanship:  he 
could  even  have  risked  sharing  the  fate  of  his 
two  predecessors^that  Is,  losing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  take  such  a  risk  was  not  in  keeping  with 
U  Thanfs  philosophy  as  secretary-general. 
He  liked  to  call  hlm.self  'moderator,"  a  term 
once  \ised  by  President  Roorcvplt  to  Indicate 
the  finiction  of  the  chief  ofliccr  of  the  United 
Nations.  "I  know  of  no  better  single  word  to 
describe  my  own  idea  of  the  office."  U  Thant 
has  said.  "I  have  always  felt  that  the  most 
important  political  duty  of  the  socretary -gen- 
eral was  to  concentrate  on  the  hnrmonlzlng 
functions  of  the  United  Nations.  ...  I  have 
iieen  at  pains  to  undc-stand,  and  to  remain 
on  cooperative  term.s  with,  all  the  govern- 
ments. ..." 

Unlike  Trygve  Lie  and  Dag  H:>.mmarokjold, 
U  Tliant  did  succeed  in  remaining  on  coop- 
erative ternvs  with  all  governments.  But  the 
events  of  May  and  June  1967  nevertheless  had 
other  consequences  for  the  future  role  of  the 
secretary-general.  The  abrupt  withdrawal  of 
UNEF  could  not  fall  to  impair  the  credibility 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments. In  Israel  the  tendency  to  go  it  alone 
gained  strength;  elsewhere  It  was  recognized 
that  future  peacekeeping  operations  would 
have  to  be  anchored  In  something  more  se- 
cure than  the  discretion  of  the  secretary- 
general.  And  the  credibility  of  Article  99  of 
tlie  charter  was  not  only  Impaired:  It  suf- 
fered a  fatal  blow.  Having  failed  to  Invoke 
it  on  the  eve  of  the  Six-Day  War,  U  Thant 
was  not  likely  to  find  another  occasion  even 
more  dangerous  to  peace. 

Later  he  claimed  that  the  responsibllitie.s 
of  the  secretary-general  under  Article  99 
could  be  fulfilled  In  many  different  ways: 
Quiet  diplomacy,  he  suggested,  could  be  more 
eUeciive  than  the  specific  invocation  of  Arti- 
cle 99,  He  used  the  method  of  quiet  diplomacy 
In  the  summer  of  1971  to  warn  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  In  a  confidential 
memorandum  of  the  impending  conflict  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  But  governments 
are  seldom  moved  by  private  advice  or  exlior- 
tation.  The  original  Intent  of  Article  99  was 
to  give  the  secretary-general  the  possibility 
of  confronting  memljer  states  with  world 
public  opinion — the  only  force  he  could 
mobilize.  But  In  this  sense.  Article  99  now 
seems  to  have  become  atrophied. 

The  American-Soviet  dispute  over  the  sec- 
retary-general's role  In  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions survived  U  Thanfs  term  of  office.  The 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  insist  that  "hav- 
ing authorized  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
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operation,  the  Security  Council  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercLse  supreme  control  with  re- 
gard to  all  a.spects  of  the  establishment  of 
this  operation  and  the  direction  of  It 
throughout  the  entire  operation."  The  United 
States,  however,  wished  to  grant  the  .secre- 
tary-general "fiufliclent  discretion  to  assure 
managerial  effectiveness,"  which  In  practice 
meant  that  his  decisions  about  such  ques- 
tions as  the  composition  of  the  United  Na- 
tions force  and  choice  of  commander  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  veto.  On  this  Issue, 
negotiations  on  guidelines  for  peacekeeping 
operations  remained  stalled  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  for  Its  regular  session  \i\ 
September  \9Ti. 

The  first  hint  of  a  change  came  In  Henry 
Kissingers  speech  before  the  assembly  on 
September  24,  his  first  public  appearance 
as  secretary  of  state.  After  referring  to  the 
"fruitle.ss  debate'  on  the  l.ssue.  Kissinger 
said : 

"The  time  has  come  to  agree  on  peace- 
keeping guidelines  so  that  this  organiza- 
tion can  act  swiftly,  confidently  and  effec- 
tively In  future  crises.  To  break  the  deadlock, 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  consider  how 
the  Security  Council  c.in  play  a  more  cer.tral 
role  in  the  conduct  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions." 

The  aftermath  of  the  Yom  Kippur  war  pro- 
vided the  first  test  of  Kissinger's  statement. 
On  October  25  the  Security  Council  decided 
to  set  up  a  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
•under  its  authority."  The  practical  Implica- 
tions of  this  phrase  became  quickly  apparent. 
Each  step  taken  by  the  secretary-general  to 
carry  out  the  council's  jleclslon  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  Itself  for  approval.  The 
appointment  of  Major  General  Slilasvuo  a.s 
force  commander  was  explicitly  endorsed, 
and  so  was  the  composition  of  the  force.  For 
the  first  time  In  history  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  Poland,  was  Included  among 
the  niif'ons  whose  troops  take  part  In  the 
United  Nations  operation.  Detailed  reports 
on  the  operations  of  the  force  have  been 
distributed  to  council  members  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Is  Indeed  supreme.  This  may  detract  from 
"managerial  eflectiveness."  But  It  adds  an 
indispensable  element  of  political  reliability: 
The  new  United  Nations  force  obviously  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  the  decision  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  method  used  In  the  establishment  ol 
the  United  Nations  force  has  not  yet  been 
translated  Into  a  formal  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  to  be  followed  In  future 
cases.  It  is  merely  an  ad  hoc  arrangement. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  decision  to  finance 
the  operation  through  the  regular  budget. 
But  the  precedent  now  set  Is  in  effect  bind- 
ing for  the  future — unless,  of  course,  the 
world  Is  again  plunged  into  a  new  cold  war, 
which  Inevitably  would  paralyze  the  central 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

AH  this  mean^  a  change  In  the  role  of  the 
secretary-general.  To  those  who  saw  In  Ham- 
marskjdld's  virtuoso  performance  a  promise 
of  an  emerging  International  authority,  it 
may  seem  like  a  setback.  "Working  at  the 
edge  of  the  development  of  human  society 
Is  to  work  on  the  brink  of  the  unknown," 
Hammarskjbid  once  said.  He  was  an  explorer 
who  set  out  to  find  a  new  world  and  never 
reached  his  goal.  Now  his  ghost  has  finally 
been  exorcised.  His  successors  backed  away 
from  the  dangerous  edge  into  the  safer  re- 
gions of  established  international  coopera- 
tion. The  present-day  role  of  the  secretary- 
general  iB  less  heroic,  but  It  la  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  realities  of  prevailing  power. 
The  continued  dispute  over  hlB  functions  in 
peacekeeping  operatlonB  maintained  a  state 
of  permanent  tension  between  the  secretary, 
general  and  two  of  the  permanent  members 


of  the  Security  Council  and  lessened  the  use- 
fulness of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  peace.  Now  that  this  dispute  Is 
fading  away,  the  services  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  more  effectively  employed. 

What  happened  at  the  United  Nations  last 
autimin  was  in  fact  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  Improvement  in  the  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  American  suppjort  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent secretary-general  goes  back  to  the 
battles  of  the  cold  war.  It  was  used  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  veto.  With  the 
development  of  an  American-Soviet  detente, 
such  a  posture  became  obsolete  and  Illogical. 
Tlie  Kissinger  vision  of  a  structure  of  world 
peace  based  on  a  balance  between  the  great 
powers  obviously  does  not  include  an  au- 
tonomous role  for  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  United  Nations  does  have  some  role  even 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  detente. 
The  Brezhnev-Nixon  agreement  of  coopera- 
luin  for  the  prevention  of  confilcts  could 
not  be  effectively  carried  out  without  the 
servirea  of  an  International  peacekeeping 
agency.  The  need  for  a  United  Nations  force 
hi  the  Middle  East  proves  the  point.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  two  powers  must  ayree  on  the 
methods  and  procedm-es  lo  be  followed  in 
using  those  services. 

The  change  in  U.S.  policy  reflected  in 
Ki.sslnger's  speech  In  the  General  Assembly 
can  also  be  seen  as  a  move  toward  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  the  United  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  "Five  Police- 
men "  who,  acting  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, were  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  law  and  order  in  the  world.  But 
today  one  of  the  five,  China,  has  disa.ssoci- 
ated  Itself  from  the  Middle  East  operation: 
a  note  of  uncertainty  for  the  future.  And 
ihe  remaining  two,  Britain  and  France,  also 
show  uneasiness  In  the  face  of  the  concen- 
tration of  power  Into  the  hands  of  the  two 
superpowers.  Significantly,  It  was  the  lesser 
members  of  the  Security  Council  who  in- 
sisted on  giving  the  secretary-general  a  kind 
of  watching  brief  at  the  Geneva  peace  talks. 
There  Is,  after  all,  a  deeply  felt  need  for 
precisely  that  "detached  element "  in  world 
affairs  that  HammarskJOld  tried,  at  times 
successfully  to  Inject  Into  the  International 
political  process.  And  this  need  will  surely 
prow. 


IMMUNITY  AND  AMNESTY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  issue.s  of 
earned  immunity  and  amnesty  have 
recently  received  substantial  attention  in 
the  media.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  public 
will  carefully  consider  the  points  raised 
in  many  of  these  analyses,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  an  alter- 
native service  proposal,  S.  2832,  I  have 
advanced  with  Senator  Pell.  Only  by  a 
rational  and  thoughtful  approach  to  thi.s 
issue  will  a  constructive  congressional 
solution  be  possible. 

Examples  of  three  recent  editorials  on 
this  topic  Include:  "A  Qualified  Amnesty 
Plan  Can  Ease  War's  Wound"  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  March  14,  1974; 
"Taffs  'Qualified  Anmesty'  Is  in  the  Na- 
tional Interest"  from  the  Philadelptiia 
Inquirer,  March  15,  1974,  and  "Senator 
Taft  on  Amnesty"  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  March  18,  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed    In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


April  23,  197 U 
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A  Qualified  Amnestt  Plan  Can  Ease  W.\r's 

WotTNDS 

Tlie  problem  of  what  kind  of  amnesty,  If 
a'n'.  to  offer  America's  young  men  who  fied 
the  country  or  went  hito  hiding  to  avoid 
service  In  the  Vietnam  war  was  put  off  by 
mutual  consent  until  the  war's  end.  Now. 
however,  the  issue  Is  once  again  joined  in 
Congress. 

Deserters  and  draft  dodgers  have  been  with 
us  before,  in  the  wake  of  other  wars^but 
never  to  such  an  extent  as  this  time  around, 
when  those  who  chose  to  evade  military  serv- 
ice on  grounds  of  conscience  are  regarded  by 
m.i.ny  as  h3roes  In  an  oblique  campaign 
against  an  unpopular  and  unjust  war. 

So  there  are  demands  for  complete  forgive- 
ness by  church  groups,  the  anti-war  move- 
ments of  past  years  and  parents  who'want 
their  son*  to  come  home  or  out  of  hiding. 

The  Idea  hSB  great  emotional  appeal.  It  was 
Indeed  a  questionable  war.  Yet  the  sacrifices 
made  in  Vietnam  were  so  grievous  that  the 
nation  is  not  likely  to  offer  those  who  skipped 
them  a  place  In  society  without  asking  of 
them  some  sort  of  amends. 

From  1961  until  war's  end  a  total  of  45,937 
Americans  died  as  a  result  of  battle  action. 
Many  of  them  were  no  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  war's  objectives  than  those  who 
avoided  combat. 

Then  there  were  the  3.600  imprisoned  for 
up  to  five  years  tat  violating  Selective  Service 
regiilatlona,  a  large  number  of  them  delib- 
erately. 

The  number  of  voluntary  exiles  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at.  Government  figures  Indicate 
7,000  to  10,000  are  living  In  Canada,  but  the 
exiles  themselves  believe  they  number  40,000. 

In  addition  there  are  about  29,300  desert- 
ers, most  of  them  underground  in  the  United 
States,  with  about  2,500  In  foreign  countries. 

In  the  past  the  problem  of  the  deserters 
has  been  split  off  from  the  conscience  cases. 
They  have  been  dealt  with  by  military  law, 
and  none  too  gently. 

This  time,  there  are  so  many  that  such  a 
strlngenV-kandllng  wlU  be  difficult  to  apply. 
And  thtee  Is  a  strong  argument  that  han- 
dling the  deserters  and  the  moral  fugitives 
differently  would  discriminate  against  the 
under -«duca  ted. 

The  evaders  Included  a  large  number  of 
thoughtful,  educated  young  men  who  fig- 
ured out  beforehand  their  reasons  for  not 
taking  the  oath  to  serve. 

The  deserters  Included  a  large  ntimber  of 
young  men  of  unsophisticated  philosophies 
who  signed  up  without  much  thought  of 
what  kind  of  a  war  it  was  but  were  troubled 
later  by  such  things  as  burning  villages  in 
Iree-&i«  Eones. 

In  mco'e  orderly  times  the  evaders  would 
be  dealt  with  by  civil  law  and  the  deserters 
by  military.  Congress  will  have  to  decide  If 
the  two  groups  should  be  handled  sepa- 
rately, or  as  part  of  the  same  problem. 

The  nation  has  a  precedent  In  President 
Truman's  committee  to  deal  with  15,000  con- 
victed of  draft  evasion  In  World  War  II. 
About  one  In  10  was  found  deserving  of 
presidential  pardon. 

A  similar  case-by-caae  procedure  was  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  In  1971,  with 
the  proviso  that  draft  evaders  would  be  able 
to  leave  prison  or  return  from  exile  If  they 
agreed  to  serve  up  to  three  years  In  the  armed 
forces  or  In  civilian  service  programs,  such 
as  VISTA,  a  kind  of  domestic  peace  corps. 

There  are  a  half  a  dozen  other  bills  In  Con- 
gress also,  ranging  from  variations  of  the 
Taft  proposal  to  outright  amnesty.  Their 
backers  are  wrestling  with  the  difference  be- 
tween amnesty,  which  Is  a  forgetting,  and 
forgiveness  which  Is  an  admission  and  tlie 
evades  were  wronged. 

A  number  of  exiles  probably  will  not  settle 


for  either,  convinced  In  the  first  place  that 
their  resistance  should  not  be  forgotten  and 
In  the  second  that  they  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  forgiveness. 

But  after  so  many  young  men  have  gone 
routes  that  either  cost  them  their  lives  or 
years  in  prison,  neither  complete  forgetting 
nor  complete  forgiving  will  do. 

Qualified  amnesty,  requiring  some  form  of 
compensatory  service,  must  be  offered,  how- 
ever. Sen.  Taft  spoke  the  first  word  on  this 
and  it  stUl  holds: 

■•Neither  out  cf  remorse  or  sympathy  .  .  . 
it  would  be  simply  a  practical  solution  to  a 
national  concern.' 


TiliS      •Qr.'M  t'^IEO    .'^MNFSTV"     Is    IIv     IHt 

National  Interest 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over,  at  least  so  far 
as  America's  fighting  forces  are  concern  ed. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  Amer- 
icans who  refused  to  fight,  however,  is  not  re- 
solved. It  Is  as  steeped  in  passions  as  the  w*r 
Itself,  and  we  doubt  that  anyone  can  find  ab- 
solute answers  to  satisfy  everyone. 

Still,  with  as  many  as  70,000  young  men  In 
exile  or  fugitive  status,  answers  must  be 
found,  and  It  seems  to  us  that  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  Jr.  has  the  right  approach. 

Sen.  Taft.  son  of  the  late  "Mr.  Republican" 
of  Ohio,  Is  author  of  the  first  amnesty  pro- 
posal to  be  Introduced  in  Congress,  back  In 
December,  1971.  As  the  lead-off  witness  at 
House  stibcommlttee  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Ohio  Republican  outlined  his 
legislation. 

The  senator  takes  a  position  between  the 
extremes.  He  does  not  think  that  draft  evad- 
ers and  deserters  should  be  brought  home,  or 
out  of  hiding,  as  unconquering  heroes. 
Neither,  though,  does  he  agree  with  the  Im- 
placable position  staked  out  by  President 
Nixon  more  than  a  year  ago — ^that  "those 
who  deserted  must  pay  the  price"  and  "the 
price  Is  a  criminal  penalty  for  disobeying  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

Sen.  Taft  recognizes  that  circumstances 
alter  cases — that  there  Is,  for  example,  a  dif- 
ference between  the  man  who  deserted  his 
unit  under  fire  and  the  man  who,  out  of 
idealism,  refused  to  fight  Ui  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unjust  vr&r. 

Thus,  the  senator  would  grant  not 
"blanket"  but  "conditional"  amnesty.  He 
would  create  an  Immunity  board  to  review 
applications  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And 
he  would  require  that  young  men  earn  their 
immunity  from  prosecution  by  agreeing  to 
two  years'  "alternative  service"  or  service  In 
the  armed  forces. 

"I  believe,"  Sen.  Taft  has  declared,  "that 
the  qualified  amnesty  offered  would  be 
neither  out  of  remorse  nor  out  of  sympathy 
for  these  men,  but  rather  In  national  In- 
terest, a  practical  solution  to  what  should 
be  a  great  national  concern.  A  solution  that, 
hopefully,  would  do  something  to  unite  those 
men  with  their  native  land." 

And  it  Is  a  solution,  as  he  also  points  out, 
in  accord  with  an  American  tradition  of 
granting  amnesty,  complete  or  qualified,  that 
began  with  President  Washington  and  con- 
tinued through  Presidents  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Andrew 
Johnson,   Grant,   Cooildge   and   Truman. 

Sen.  Taft's  approach.  In  short,  is  that  jus- 
tice must  be  served — justice  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  justice  to  the  individuals.  Ob- 
viously, whatever  the  penalty  paid  by  the 
men  who  opted  out.  It  cannot  be  as  heavy 
as  that  paid  by  the  55,000  young  Americans 
who  went  to  Vietnam  and  never  returned, 
except  In  boxes. 

Yet  justice  should  be  tempered  by  mercy. 
As  Lincoln  once  said,  "A  government  can 
properly  have  no  motive  of  revenge,  no  pur- 


pose   to    pun'..sh    merely    for    punishments 
sake." 

The  war,  we  repeat,  is  over.  The  time  h.  s 
come  to  make  peace  among  ourselves. 

Senator  Taft  on  Amnesty 

It  seems  too  harsh  to  say  that  the  Uiii'ofcd 
States  wiU  never  give  the  antiwar  yout;: 
who  evaded  the  Vietnam  draft  an  opp^r'. u- 
nlty  to  return  to  their  native  land  and  their 
families  or  to  pick  up  their  lives  ag-in  a.s 
Americans  u:itil  they  h'ftve  paid  a  penalty  as 
criminals. 

It  seems  too  soft  to  say  that  they  shall  be  . 
welcomed  home  with  complete  forgive;. e.-s 
and  forgctlulness  of  the  past  when  otncr 
young  Americans,  who  perhaps  did  not  waiit 
to  fight  in  Vietnam  either,  nevertheless  Eiii- 
fered  and  died  there. 

Testifying  before  a  House  Judiciary  sib- 
cx,mmlttee  hearing  on  the  amnesty  issue. 
Republican  Senator  Rooert  Taft  Jr.,  advo- 
cates  perhaps   the   most   acceptable   couioe 

He  would  set  up  a  board  to  review  on  r. 
case  by  case  basis  the  appacations  of  drait 
evaders  wlio  wished  to  earn  immunity  fiom 
prosecution  by  two  years'  service  In  tlie 
armed  forces  or  up  to  two  years  of  "alterna- 
ti\e  service,  public  or  private,  contributusg 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  welfare. 
An  estimated  30,000  draft  evaders  could  re- 
turn to  this  country  or  cease  to  be  fugitives 
under  this  procedure. 

Legislation  that  Mr.  Taft  has  proposed  in 
the  Senate  does  not  cover  deserters.  J  lie 
cases  of  deserters  is  Intertwined  with  the 
concept  of  military  discipline.  Deserters  are 
subject  to  the  military  code  of  justice.  Many 
deserters  undoubtedly  ,went  "over  the  hiii  ' 
for  reasons  that  had  itothlng  to  do  wiUi 
scruples  against  tlae  Vietnam  War.  Some  who 
deserted  combat  units  mlgot  well  have  cost 
their  comrades  in  arms  dearly.  There  may 
be  Inequities  In  military  Justice  that  should 
be  explored,  however,  and  deserters'  cases 
should  be  scrutinized  with  this  pyossibility  \n 
mind  to  distinguish  circumstances. 

Even  the  draft  evaders  left  others  to  as- 
sume a  military  role  they  refused,  and  so  a 
case  by  case  review  seems  called  for  .  But  the 
alternate  service  proposal  of  Senator  Taft 
and  others — conditional  amnesty — appears 
satisfactory    as    a    general    approach. 

The  draft  evaders  cannot  return  as 
"heroes."  They  cannot  return  without  some 
amends.  That  would  offend  too  gravely  the 
feelings  of  Vietnam  survivors  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  died.  It  would  offend 
against  the  concept  of  duty.  Too  broad  am- 
nesty legislation  would  make  a  future  draft 
unworkable. 

But  neither  should  the  United  States  be 
willing  to  see  many  of  Its  sons  banished  for- 
ever on  pain  of  criminal  penalties  as  the 
result  of  a  war  which  has  already  done  so 
much  violence  to  American  Institutions  ;^  :id 
the  American  spirit. 

The  process  of  healing  must  begin. 


MOBILE  HEALTH  CARE  CLINICS 
IN  APPALACHL\ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasing interest  is  being  expressed  from 
various  sectors  of  the  Nation  suffering 
from  severe  shortages  in  phj-sicians  and 
health  care  facilities,  in  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  March,  S.  3106,  the  Cliild 
and  Maternal  Health  Care  and  Exten- 
sion Act.  A  key  feature  of  this  legislation 
is  the  authorizatibn  of  grant£  to  the 
States  to  establish  mobile  health  care 
facilities  in  physician -shortage  areas. 

An  excellfflit  example  of  what  coMld 
be  ac(  omplished  under  my  legislation  is 
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provided  in  the  program  of  mobile  health 
care  services  in  Appalachla — speciflcally 
several  counties  in  Tennessee — operated 
by  Project  Concern,  an  International 
nonprofit  medical  and  dental  assistance 
program,  which  also  operates  health  care 
projects  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  Vietnam, 
Ethiopia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mexico. 
Founded  by  Dr.  James  W.  Turpin,  Proj- 
ect Concern  is  presently  lieadquartered 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  an  article  in  the  Augu.st 
1973  issue  of  Readers  Digest,  entitled 
"Doctors  to  the  World  at  Large";  a  bro- 
chm-e  description,  "Project  Concern— 
Appalachla";  and  two  statements,  en- 
titled "Project  Concern's  Approach  to 
Health  Delivery  Care  in  Appalachla," 
and  "The  Problem:  National." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.<--  follows: 

Doctors  to  ihe  World  at  L.\nGE 
(By  William  D.  Ellis) 
(Condcn.sed   from   the   Atlanta  Journal   and 
Constitution  Magazine) 
Driving    down     one     Upper     Cumberland 
mountain  and  starting  up  to  ne.xt,  Dr.  James 
Turpin  laid  so  much  foot  on  the  accelerator 
that  the  .steel  medical-record  boxes  slammed 
against  the  back  of  the  van.  Turpin  was  In  a 
hurry — a    phoned    message    from    Ms    Pine 
Haven  "countrv  clinic"  reported  that  emphy- 
sem.i  patient  Datus  Gunn  was  fighting  hard- 
er   than    usual    for    breath.    Now,    splrallng 
around  the  mountain  curves,  the  doctor  lis- 
tened  as  two  nurses  refreshed   his  memory 
from  the  medical  cards  of  the  other  patients. 
There    would    be   a   couple   dozen   of   them, 
waiting   to   be   treated    by   the    only   doctor 
many  of  them  had  ever  seen. 

Dr.  Turpln's  medical  and  dental  vans  ar- 
rived here  In  eastern  Tennessee  in  1968,  to 
.serve  an  area  of  seven  economically  de- 
pres.sed  counties.  Pickett  County's  situation 
was  typical:  the  entire  medical  establish- 
ment for  4400  people  was  one  pharmacist 
and  one  public-health  nurse.  (The  two 
nearest  hospitals,  too  many  miles  and  dol- 
lars away,  had  long  waiting  usU.)  At  the 
tiny  settlement  of  Pine  Haven,  the  emphy- 
sema sufferer  Is  the  first  to  enter  the  van. 
Next,  a  weathered,  overweight  woman  with 
a  painful  back,  then  an  80-year-.old  with 
high  blood  pressure.  After  treatment,  one 
patient  says,  "How  much  do  I  owe  you.  Doc- 
tor?" Turpin  has  found  he  has  to  charge  a 
fee  or  people  won't  come.  If  they  dont  have 
the  cash,  they'll  bring  vegetables,  wild  game, 
knitwear.  But  no  matter  what  the  problem 
Is,  the  fee  Is  the  same.  "A  dollar."  he  says. 

"Id  like  to  make  It  two  dollars."  the  man 
says  In  a  frail  voice,  "it's  good  to  find  a 
doctor  who's  concerned  about  us." 

Concern  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Jim  Turpin 
and  his  pert  doctor  wife,  Mollle,  had  in  mind 
from  the  start.  As  founders  of  the  interna- 
tional medlcal-rellef  organization.  Project 
Concern,  they  operate  22  thriving  hospitals 
and  cUnlca  In  some  of  the  world's  most 
medically  desperate  places.  In  Vietnam.  Hong 
Kong.  Mexico,  Ethiopia  and  the  United 
States,  men  and  women  of  27  nationalities 
have  traded  lucrative  careers— temporarily 
or  full  time — for  three  squares '  a  day  and 
a  bunk  In  a  Project  Concern  medical  com- 
pound or  trailer. 

Aa  recently  as  1961.  Jim  Txirpln  was  a 
sports-car-drlTlng  doctor  In  Coronado,  Calif. 
Life  aeemed  a  golden  stairway.  But  a  boyhood 
sense  of  mission  gnawed  at  Jim.  In  the 
slums  of  nearby  Tijuana,  be  found  a  small 
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charity  clUiic,  Casa  de  Todos.  esLablLshed 
and  maintained  by  Sefiora  Maria  Meza,  and 
he  and  Mollle  contributed  their  services 
Thursday  and  weekends.  Even  that  was  not 
enough  to  cure  the  restlessness. 

Then  a  patient,  a  Navy  lieutenant  Just 
back  from  the  Orient,  told  Jim  about  Hong 
Kong.  Thousands  of  sick,  homeless  Chinese 
were  streaming  into  the  city,  refugees  from 
Red  China.  It  meant  hunger,  sleeping  in  the 
streets,  epidemic  disease.  That  same  evening, 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  featured  pic- 
tures of  the  refugees.  And  Jim  continued  to 
hear  about  the  disastrous  medical  problems. 
One  night  after  dinner,  he  said.  'Mollle. 
let's  go  to  Hong  Kong  and  help." 

Slie  looked  at  him.  Plainly,  he  wns  .■seri- 
ous. 

Tlie  preparations  took  months,  but  the 
people  of  Southern  California  took  the  plan 
to  their  hearts.  comUig  forward  with  medi- 
cine and  money,  legal  and  management  ex- 
pertise. An  optometrist  contributed  a  supply 
of  used  eyeglasses;  the  U.S.  Navy  offered 
transportation  for  some  personnel.  Local 
volunteers  sorted,  classified  and  packed  tons 
of  supplies  for  shipment. 

On  an  advance  exploratory  trip  to  Hong 
Kong,  Jim  visited  the  notorious  Walled  Citv, 
where  10,000  people  live  In  elght-by-teii- 
foot  hovels  with  no  running  water,  no  sew- 
ers except  the  gutters.  Surely  a  clinic  was 
needed  here.  But  Jim  also  had  his  eye  on 
the  harbor,  where  some  135,000  Chinese  live 
on  sampans  and  Junks  fioatmgso  close  to- 
gether one  can  walk  across  their  decks  for 
great  distances  and  never  touch  water.  Su- 
persitious  about  movUig  ashore,  genera- 
tions are  born,  live  and  die  in  this  fan- 
tastic floating  city,  plagued  by  poverty, 
hunger  and  disea.se.  Turpin  laiuiched  a 
search  for  a  boat  that  could  be  turned  Uiio 
a  floating  clinic. 

At  this  point  came  an  unexpected  break: 
Jim  Turpin  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
as  one  of  the  "Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men 
for  1962."  Invited  to  speak  to  Jaycee  groups 
In  the  United  States,  Aiistralla  and  New 
Zealand,  he  told  them  about  the  Hong  Kong 
clinic.  Over  300  people  volunteered  to  serve 
different  lengths  of  time  In  various  Project 
Concern  Jobs.  Another  quick  benefit  was 
cash — contrlbvitlous  enough  to  buy  the  float- 
ing clinic  that  Jim  had  envisioned.  On  the 
afternoon  of  March  19.  1963.  moored  amid 
acres  of  Junks  and  sampans,  the  Yauh  Oi 
(Brotherly  Love)  opened  shop,  and  patients 
timorously  started  trickling  aboard.  Soon  the 
sick  load  was  nearlng  200  per  day. 

A  time  came  when  the  Hong  Kong  project 
was  operating  effectively,  and  growing,  by 
Itself.  Then  Jim  paid  his  first  visit  to  South 
Vietnam.  In  Tuyen  Due  Province  In  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  he  saw  Montagnard  Kohos 
living  In  the  15th  century.  The  diseases 
were  the  same  as  those  plaguing  the  Walled 
City — acute  malnutrition,  respiratory  prob- 
lems, skin  lesions,  parasites — but  here  they 
were  being  treated  by  witch-doctor  incanta- 
tions and  animal  sacrifices.  Turpin  located 
an  abandoned  Green  Beret  camp  at  Da  Mpao 
and  returned  to  Hong  Kong  to  get  supplies 
and  staff. 

Back  at  Da  Mpao  one  thing  became  im- 
mediately clear:  these  mounUln  people 
lived  In  tiny  Isolated  villages,  and  many  who 
needed  help  would  not  venture  out  to  find 
the  clinic.  To  make  a  real  dent  in  the  medi- 
cal need.  Project  Concern  must  spread  to 
them. 

Out  of  this  situation  came  a  concept 
which  has  become  a  Project  Concern  trade- 
mark. Prom  each  vUlage  within  Jeep  range 
the  staff  began  to  recruit  one  bright  young 
man  or  woman.  After  training,  each  VUlage 
Medical  Assistant  (VMA)  returned  to  his 
or  her  village  to  teach  hygiene  and  treat  com- 
mon Illnesses,  backed  up  by  the  Project  Con- 


cern medical  team  which  came  periodically 
and  held  clinic  for  the  most  serious  cases. 

As  Vietcong  activity  Increased  in  the  aren, 
Jim  sent  Mollle  and  their  four  children 
back  to  the  United  States.  There  Mollle  en- 
rolled m  medical  school.  (She  graduated  in 
1970.  and  Is  now  practicing  as  a  full-time 
Project  Concern  doctor.) 

Jim.  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  expand  his 
operations  to  villages  even  beyond  the  secure 
area.  Tlie  Army  heard  about  his  efforts,  and 
one  afternoon,  kicking  up  a  tornado  of  dust, 
a  military  helicopter  landed  on  the  Da  Mpao 
field.  "Doc,"  said  Lt.  Jim  Wilkle,  "I  hear  you 
need  transportation.  Where  to?" 

Tluis  the  vlUage-cllnlc  sessions  spread 
And  as  the  VMAs  and  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  Da  Mpao  operation 
Jim  suddenly  found  himself  thinking  abou<' 
the  Casa  de  Todos  clinic  in  Tijuana  ar  d  a 
promise  he  had  made  to  Maria  Meza  thai 
one  day  he  would  come  back  and  bring  the 
Casa  into  Project  Concern. 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  June  of  1967 
Jim  Turpin  walked  Into  Casa  de  Todos  and 
said.  "Maria.  Its  time  now."  Senora  Meza 
burst  Into  tears. 

Dr.  Jim  and  his  corps  of  veterans  brought 
to  Casa  de  Todos  all  the  know-how  and  rep- 
utation acquired  by  Project  Concern's  ex- 
perience In  Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam.  Senora 
Meza  suddenly  found  herself  in  the  midst 
of  California  medical -school  volunteers  and 
high-powered  Mexican  and  U.S.  busUiessmen 
working  on  the  planning  and  building  of  her 
dream — a  64-bed  chUdren's  hospital. 

Today.  whUe  the  Turplns  concentrate  their 
personal  efforts  In  Tennessee.  Project  Con- 
cern continues  to  open  clinics  In  other  med- 
ically desperate  areas.  To  serve  the  Navajo.s. 
a  clinic  was  opened  In  Blstl.  N.M..  In  1971. 
Tiie  project  was  recently  extended  to  Ethio- 
pia, and  a  clinic  In  Ball  Is  being  established 
In  October.  The  Turplns  and  their  colleagues 
are  constantly  torn  between  wanting  to  help 
all  the  sick  in  the  world  and  fear  of  over- 
extension. 

What  makes  Project  Concern  such  a  suc- 
cess in  so  many  diverse  cultures?  Jim's  an- 
swer: selflessness.  "We  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  need  patients  Just  as  much  as  they  need 
us."  he  says.  "And  that  changes  the  whole 
approach  to  our  patients.  We  don't  come  In 
flapping  big  white  wings  to  have  humanity. 
Heck,  we're  saving  ourselves." 

Driving  the  medical  van  around  the  motin- 
tftln  curves  of  Tennessee.  Jim  adds,  "Very  im- 
portant In  what  we  do  Is  the  one-to-one 
relationship." 

Then  he  grins  and.  as  a  five-word  sum- 
mary of  Project  Concern's  philosophy,  quotes 
something  he  once  heard  Maria  Meza  say  to 
a  child  In  the  Casa  de  Todos  cUnJc:  "Love 
you?  ...  I  am  you." 

Project  Concern  Appalachia:  One  Dental 
AND  One  Medical  Van  T.\ke  Health  Care 
TO  THE  Needy 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    POVERTY    ARE    CALLINC    YOt7R 


NAME 

Whether  In  the  Highlands  of  Vietnam,  or 
the  Highlands  of  Appalachla,  the  facts  of 
economic  disadvantage  are  related  strongly 
to  malnutrition,  area  economic  depression, 
and  the  scarcity  of  medical  facilities,  if,  in- 
deed, they  exist  at  all.  Not  only  are  the  poor 
more  liable  to  physical  disorders,  they  suffer 
psychological  dlsabUltles.  The  haunting  fact 
remains  that  It  Is  very  hard  to  pull  your- 
self up  by  the  bootstraps  If  you  are  physi- 
cally or  emotionally  debilitated  by  malnutri- 
tion and  lack  of  health  care. 

"She  was  twelve  years  old  and  she  said  to 
me,  'I  thought  teeth  waa  alius  s'posed  to 
hiut.' " — Jeanne  Oeban,  Project  Concern 
Appalachla. 

The  lack  of  human  ecology  goes  hand  In 
claw  with  the  lack  of  natural  ecology.  Appa- 
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lachla.  once  rich  In  natviral  resources.  In  coal, 
timber,  copper,  zinc — has  been  brutally  ex- 
ploited. Magnificent  stands  of  timber  were 
cut  off,  and  the  lumber  companies  moved  on, 
leaving  behind  devastated  acres  and  devas- 
tated men  crippled  In  timbering  accidents. 
Men  no  longer  able  to  work.  If  work  were  to 
be  bad.  When  the  deep  coal  mines  ceased  to 
be  productive  economically  the  Industry 
turned  to  automated  strip-mining  which  has 
shorn  away  mountain  tops,  turned  rivers  red. 
and  left  thotisands  of  miners,  who  know  no 
other  skill,  unemployed. 

These  men — and  their  families — are  tied 
to  their  small  cabins  hidden  in  remote  hol- 
lows. They  are  tied  by  bonds  of  ill  health,  of 
poor  education,  of  economic  levels  well  below 
the  national  poverty  level.  Here  they  are 
doomed  to  remain  unless  those  bonds  can 
be  broken. 

In  Appalachla,  Project  Concern  has 
brought  Its  expertise,  and  Is  now  providing 
medical,  denttU  and  nutritional  assistance,  in 
an  area  which  lacked  these  essential  services. 

Pickett  County,  site  of  Project  Concern's 
first  medical/dental  Appalachian  clinic,  was 
third  from  the  bottom  in  terms  of  per  capita 
income  in  Tennessee,  but  now,  among  93 
coiuities,  is  among  the  top  three  In  terms  of 
health  Improvement,  according  to  a  survey 
done  by  the  State  government. 

Now  In  Its  sixth  year,  and  headquartered 
In  Clarkrange,  Tennessee,  the  Project  Con- 
cern program  is  striving  for  that  same  effect 
in  the  seven  counties  It  Is  presently  serving 
with  its  mobile  dental  and  medical  vans  .  .  . 
but  the  real  job  lies  ahead  .  .  .  that  of  bring- 
ing Improved  economic  conditions  to  the 
area.  To  do  this  for  themselves  the  people 
must  at  least  be  physically  healthy. 

Project  Concern's  programs,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  are  small  when  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  problem.  This  growing  movement, 
however,  is  bringing  care  .  .  .  and  hope  for 
the  futtire  ...  to  many  small  corners  of  the 
world. 

We  have  lit  candles  against  the  darkness 
with  the  help  of  many,  many  dedicated  peo- 
ple. We  can  keep  them  lit.  and  even  light 
more.  If  YOU  care  .  .  .  care  enough  to  become 
"Involved  In  Mankind". 


Project  Concern's  Approach  to  Health 
Deltveky  Care  in  Appalachia 

An  essential  element  In  establishing  a  pro- 
gram and  ensuring  Its  future  success  Is  to 
provide  the  community  with  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  Improved  health  services  in 
action.  This  impact  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  skepticism  of  people  who  have  resigned 
themselves  to  poor  health  as  a  way  of  life, 
after  doubting  that  change  can  be  effected, 
and  to  overcome  the  superstition.  Igno- 
rance and  fear  prevailing  In  backwoods  areas, 
and  to  change  Ingrained  habits  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

In  the  International  programs  of  Project 
Concern  In  Ethiopia,  Hong  Kong,  Viet  Nam, 
and  Mexico,  this  Impact  has  been  most 
dynamic  and  forceful  In  the  varying  cultures 
of  the  countries,  and  has  been  accomplished 
despite  difficult  language  barriers. 

With  this  experience  which  increases  with 
success  of  various  programs  in  those  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  relatively  simple  to  transfer 
the  skills,  experience  and  expertise  of  those 
specialists  who  have  served  overseas  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  health  problems  of 
indigents  of  the  Appalachla  area. 

The  delivery  system  which  has  been  estab- 
lished has  some  unique  features.  Is  innova- 
tive tmd  attractive,  and  contains  elements 
which  would  have  applicability  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Its  essential  feature  Is  the 
abUlty  to  deliver  those  health  services  while 
gaining  the  full  and  complete  confidence  of 
the  patients,  a  long  neglected  segment  of  the 
population. 


I.  general  OBJECTIVES 

The  Project  Concern  medical  staff  serves 
the  people  of  Overton,  Fentress,  Morgan  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  who  have  for  many 
years  lacked  proper  medical  attention  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  facilities  and  personnel  in 
the  area. 

Therefore,  the  objective  of  the  Project 
Concern  medical  program  is  to  attempt  to  fill 
the  void  In  medical  care  which  Is  due  to  a 
lack  of  personnel  In  the  area.  The  program 
hopes  to  provide  medical  treatment  and  pre- 
ventive medical  education  for  the  children, 
adolescents  and  adults  of  the  groups  oi 
people  considered  to  be  below  the  jxjverty 
line.  Family  income  and  size  are  taken  Into 
consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not 
a  family  is  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  Project  Concern  medical  program 
operates  four  clinics  In  different  areas  from 
Monday  through  Thursday.  Two  of  the 
clinics  are  located  in  mobile  home/'offices, 
one  of  which  was  donated  by  the  Priest  Lake 
Jaycees  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  One  clinic 
operates  in  buildings  that  are  donated  by  the 
local  community.  The  fourth  clinic  Is  still 
served  by  a  mobile  medical  van,  but  the 
community  there  is  currently  renovating  the 
community  center  to  be  used  as  the  clinic. 
Soon  the  van  will  be  retired  for  use  as  an 
additional  dental  van. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  one  physician, 
two  registered  nurses,  a  registrar,  a  phar- 
macy technician,  and  many  volunteer  phy- 
sicians, lab  technicians,  and  medical  stu- 
dents. On  Fridays  the  physician  does  surgei? 
In  a  local  hospital,  the  nurses  conduct  pre- 
ventive medical  education  clinics,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  staff  works  In  the  ware- 
house. 

The  objective  of  the  preventive  medicine 
clinics  Is  to  acquaint  the  patients  with  early 
signs  of  Illness  and  to  encourage  them  to 
seek  treatment  before  the  problem  becomes 
an  emergency.  Many  patients  can  be  in- 
structed on  how  to  manage  problems  such 
as  diabetes  and  hypertension  without  the 
continued  need  for  a  doctor.  For  a  period 
of  time,  one  nurse  was  conducting  well  baby 
clinics  at  each  of  the  clinic  locations.  How- 
ever, lack  of  attendance  has  caused  this  proj- 
ect to  be  discontinued.  Instead,  she  is  now 
working  with  the  local  county  health  de- 
partments to  set  up  prenatal/ well  baby 
clinics. 

n.  GOALS 

The  goal  of  the  Project  Concern  medical 
program  is  to  develop  a  medical  care  and 
education  delivery  system  in  an  area  with  a 
shortage  of  medical  personnel.  It  is  hoped 
that  In  the  future  the  medical  needs  of  the 
communities  served  wUl  be  met  by  either 
existing  or  new  facilities  and  Project  Con- 
cern can  look  to  other  8treas  of  the  state 
where  they  can  be  of  service. 

A  medical  care  system  Is  being  realized 
by  use  of  the  four  medical  clinics.  Many 
patients  who  either  had  no  transportation 
or  were  too  poor  to  afford  medical  treatment 
before  have  now  been  diagnosed  and  are 
receiving  continuous  treatment  from  the 
Project  Concern  medical  staff.  They  feel 
they  have  a  family  physician  on  whom  they 
can  rely  in  case  of  emergency  and.  if  they 
must  be  hospitalized,  they  are  sure  somebody 
will  be  there  to  take  care  of  them. 

A  medical  education  delivery  system  is 
slowly  being  realized  through  the  use  of 
the  Friday  educational  clinics.  The  nurses 
have  met  with  prospective  and  new  mothers 
to  teach  them  how  to  care  for  their  babies 
properly  and  to  prevent  illness  in  their  chil- 
dren as  much  as  po^ible.  Family  planning 
is  encouraged,  especially  In  those  families 
with  many  children,  and  many  women  have 
learned  how  to  prevent  having  unwanted 
children. 

Achieving    complete   preventive    medicine 


In  the  areas  served  is  a  long  way  off,  although 
certain  areas  have  been  Improved.  Of  course, 
it  takes  time  to  change  the  habit  structures 
of  people  who  had  previously  not  sought 
medical  treatment  until  an  emergency  arose. 
Physicals  on  a  yearly  basis,  pap  smears,  and 
tuberculin  tests  were  not  heard  of,  although 
attitudes  revolving  around  these  subjects  are 
slowly  changing. 

In  general,  there  has  been  an  Improvement 
in  the  health  of  many  people  being  served 
by  Project  Concern.  However,  optimum  med- 
ical care  is  something  to  look  forward  to. 

The  Problem:  National 
Vernon  E.  Wilson.  M.D.,  stated  at  the  24th 
National  Conference  on  Rural  Health  in  At- 
lanta 1  st  year  that  "rural  health  is  a  prob- 
lem of  two  basic  dimensions:  financial  and 
geographic  location  .  .  .  rural  areas  are 
characterized  by  below  average  Incomes  and 
considerable  poverty;  the  greatest  majority 
of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States 
are  rural  .  .  .  the  term  rural  generally 
means  a  cluster  of  factors  that  are  adverse 
to  adequate  health  services.  Along  with  pop- 
ulation densities  that  range  from  low  to 
sparse,  rural  areas  usually  have  a  limited  tax 
base,  scarce  and  widely  disbursed  health 
facilities,  extreme  shortages  of  health  man- 
power, and  negative  attraction  for  new  man- 
power." 

Fifty-four  million  Americans  live  in  rural 
areas,  and  most  of  them  face  acute  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  health  care  services.  The 
rural  crisis  stems  in  large  part  from  the  rapid 
urbanization  of  the  country  over  the  past 
two  decades — a  development  that  has  created 
a  very  severe  maldistribution  of  economic 
and  medical  resources.  Developments  and 
medical  technology  in  increased  specializa- 
tion have  further  compounded  the  problem. 
In  fact,  compared  to  the  urban  and  sub- 
urban portion  of  the  nation,  rural  people  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  have  only  half  as 
many  physicians. 

The  health  problems  of  people  in  rural 
areas  are  further  complicated  by  the  follow- 
ing special  conditions: 

1 .  Rural  populations  have  a  greater  per- 
centage of  very  old  people,  a  group  that  has 
higher  health  needs  than  working  age 
people; 

2.  Rural  people  have  over  50 "7  more  chronic 
activity — limiting  conditions — than  do  ur- 
ban populations; 

3.  Rural  people  are  more  subject  to  ac- 
cidents than  their  urban  counterparts; 

4.  Rural  papulations  generally  have  lower 
levels  of  family  income  and  education; 

5.  Ethnic  and  cultural  customs  and  tra- 
ditions have  erected  economic  and  health 
barriers  for  Indian  and  migrant  citizens. 

Rural  Americans  account  for  2b'~c  of 
America's  total  population,  but  40 '~;-  of 
America's  poor  live  In  rural  areas.  As  Is  well- 
known,  low  levels  of  Income  and  education 
are  both  related  to  Increased  individual 
health  care  needs  and  decreased  ability  to 
obtain  care.  Many  rural  people  are  caught  up 
In  a  vicious  cycle:  Poverty  contributes  to 
their  ill  health  and  their  111  health  contrib- 
utes to  their  poverty.  This  grave  national 
problem  has  been  growing  much  more  acute 
each  year,  and  has  prompted  some  experts 
to  predict  "catastrophic  eventualities"  In 
health  care  unless  systems  are  soon  devel- 
oped that  will  contribute  to  significant  Im- 
provements. 


FRANK  McGEE:  A  JOURNALIST  OP 
GREAT  STATURE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  coura- 
geous and  gifted  reporter  is  gone.  The 
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fourth  estate  and  the  Nation  are  poorer 
without  Frank  McOee.  '\ 

Mr.  McGee  practiced  a  keen  and  in- 
cisive JoumalL<an  which  gained  the  re- 
spect of  aU  who  saw  his  work.  His  pro- 
fessionalism was  marked  with  a  quiet 
understatement.  He  respected  his  au- 
dience to  judge  tlie  facts  objectively — 
:ind  that's  how  he  delivered  them.  This 
i-espect  was  returned  to  him  by  millions 
of  viewers. 

In  the  1950s,  television  journalism 
wa.<;  still  in  its  formative  stages.  Frank 
McGee "s.  thorough  and  tlioughtful  prac- 
tice of  the  Journalistic  art  did  much 
literally  to  transform  the  intellectual 
impact  of  the  television  media. 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  a  reporter 
of  great  stature. 

Mrs.  Javits"  and  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy goes  to  hi.s  widow,  his  son  and 
daughter,  his  mother  and  family  upon 
this  tragic  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary of  Frank  McGee  which  was  print- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  18. 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Prank  McGee  or  NBC  Dfad;   NrwsMVN  a^!D 
'Today'"    Host,    52 
(By  Fariisworth  Fowle) 
Frank  McGee,  since  1957  one  of  the  most 
respected   newsmen   of   the   National   Broad- 
casting   Company    network,    died    yesterday 
morning  in  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  was  52  years  old  and  lived  In 
Manhattan. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  death  waa  jjneu- 
monla.  but  his  physician.  Dr.  Frank  South- 
worth,  disclosed  that  Mr.  McGee  had  known 
for  four  years  that  he  had  multiple  myeloma, 
a  cancer  of  the  bone  marrow,  for  which  he 
uas  under  treatment  at  the  hospital. 

•During  the  last  few  monttis  he  suffered 
.severely  from  back  pain  due  to  his  disease, 
but  he  Insisted  on  carrying  on  with  his  pro- 
Rram."  Dr.  Southworth  said.  "Finally,  the 
combination  of  the  disease  aiid  the  treatment 
for  it,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  work- 
ing, overcame  his  Immunity  mechanism  and 
hv  died  rapidly  of  an  overwhelming  pneu- 
monia." 

Mr.  McGee  entered  the  hospital  last  Thurs- 
day after  his  regular  appearance  that  morn- 
ing on  the  "Today"  show,  on  which  he  had 
been  host  since  Oct.  12.  1971. 

In  the  mld-nlneteen-flftles,  Mr.  McGee  waa 
head  of  news  at  an  N.B.C.  affiliate  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala..  WSAP-TV,  where  hla  coverage 
of  racial  frictions  won  the  attention  of  Julian 
Goodman,  now  the  network's  chairman  and 
chief  executive  ofHcer.  After  being  hlr^d  for 
the  network's  Washington  staff,  Mr.  McGee. 
on  one  of  his  first  assignments  was  In  little 
RiXk,  Ark.,  where  Federal  troops  were  flown 
in  to  back  the  Integration  of  Central  High 
School  in  September,  1957. 

CAI.M     AND     CIJ:AR     HEroSTEX 

A  national  audience  soon  recognized  the 
qualities  that  remained  Mr.  McGee's  hall- 
mark— calmness  In  describing  turbulent 
events,  clarity  in  presentation  and  freedom 
from  the  temptation  to  pontificate  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  reach  for  witticisms  on  the 
other. 

Soon  he  was  covering  presidential  conven- 
tions and  elections  and  apace  shots  as  well 
as  everyday  network  aaslgnmenta.  In  IB6S 
when  he  was  anchorman  for  N^.C.  on  the 
Gemini  space  flight  that  Included  MaJ.  Ed- 


ward H.  WUte  2d'a  space  walk,  Jack  Gould, 
radio  and  television  critic  of  The  New  York 
Times,  praised  Mr.  McGee's  "uncanny  knack 
for  flawless  deUvery  under  any  and  all  dr- 
cumstances."  He  had  been  anchorman  on 
"Monitor,"  on  the  WNBC-TV  "Sixth  Hour 
News"  In  New  York  and,  with  John  Chancel- 
lor an,d  David  Brlnkley,  on  the  "N.B.C.  Eve- 
ning News"  which  succeeded  the  "Huntley- 
Brlnkley  Repiort"  In  1970. 

Some  of  his  most  distinguished  work  was 
on  documentary  shows.  His  gift  of  quick 
mastery  of  the  medium  perhaps  was  best 
shown  in  the  early  sixties  on  suddenly  sched- 
uled shows,  sponsored  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration, pegged  to  a  news  break. 

"I  love  It,"  Mr.  McGee  told  a  Times  broad- 
cast reporter  in  1961.  "Often  the  things  that 
we  feel  are  Important  are  very  obscure  and 
It's  hard  to  develop  Interest  In  them.  But  In 
the  case  of  a  major  news  story  .  .  .  you  get 
a  chance  to  give  them  Information  about 
.something  when  they  are  predisposed  to 
absorb  It." 

He  expres.sed  at  that  time  a  firm  belief  In 
writing  his  own  scripts  because  "you  can  ad 
lib  your  way  far  more  smoothly,  when  It's 
necessary,  than  If  you're  bound  to  someone 
else's  material   and   not  familiar  with  it." 

Mr.  McGee's  easy,  softspoken  delivery  sug- 
gested his  birth  in  Monroe,  La.,  and  school- 
ing In  Oklahoma,  where  his  mother  took  him 
after  her  divorce  and  remarriage.  After  high 
school  In  Seminole  and  Norman,  he  entered 
the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man  In  1940. 

After  ■World  War  It.  with  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
benefits,  Mr.  McGee  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berkeley  and  did  a  variety  of  odd  Jobs 
on  the  side  before  transferring  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  While  there  he  found 
employment  at  a  small  radio  station,  KGFP, 
in  nearby  Shawnee,  where  his  assignments 
ran  the  gamut  from  advertising  salesman  to 
music  librarian.  In  1950  he  Joined  WKY  In 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  was  a  newsca.^ter 
until  lie  went  to  Montgomery  In  1955. 

WON   PEABOOT  AWABO 

Mr.  McGee  won  the  1966  Peabody  Award 
for  his  running  coverage  of  Pope  Paul  Vl'a 
visit  to  New  York.  In  1967.  he  received  ■ 
Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  a  one-hour 
documentary,  "Same  Mud,  Same  Blood." 
about  the  relations  between  black  and  white 
st>ldlers  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  spent  a 
month  there  with  two  camera  teams  collect- 
ing his  material. 

Among  many  tributes  to  Mr.  McGee  yester- 
day was  one  from  Walter  Cronklte  of  the 
N  B.C.  rival,  the  Columbia  Broadcast  System, 
who  observed:  "Behind  Frank's  soft-spoken, 
iilmost  courtly,  manner  one  sensed  character 
and  integrity  of  Iron." 

Mr.  McOee  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  NIalta  Sue  Bealrd,  whom  he  married 
in  1941;  a  son,  Michael:  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Peter  Labovltz  of  Washington,  Va:  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Floyd  Wlverley  of  Eiuelta,  Calif.; 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  George  Wilcox  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bell,  and  two  grandchldren. 

Mrs.  McGee  announced  last  evening  that 
the  family  had  established  a  Frank  McGee 
research  fund  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  at  1  PAI. 
tomorrow  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's,  Madison 
Avenue  at  Blst  Street. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Is  NaUonal  Library  Week.  »  time  to 
nfnlnd  oofsdveB  of  the  unique  role 
played  by  America's  Ubrarles  In  the  cul- 
Uml,  ecliieatlonal,  and  recreational  llle 
of  this  country.  Libraries  provide  ar;  In- 


tellectual focus  for  our  community  life,  a 
source  of  wisdom  and  Inspiration  for  our 
schoolchildren  and  a  resenrolr  of  knowl- 
edge for  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Yet  for  the  second  year  In  a  row  we  find 
that  the  administration  is  attempting  to 
cut  ofif  Federal  money  for  library  pro- 
grams. Last  year  they  put  no  money  at 
all  in  the  budget  for  library  programs  but 
Congress  put  the  money  back  in.  This 
year,  taking  a  different  tack,  they  have 
budgeted  a  pittance  for  libraries,  and  now 
claim  to  be  supporting  "effective  library 
services  in  our  society." 

According  to  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations, funds  for  public  libraiies 
would  be  nearly  halved  and  money  for 
school  libraries  would  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  consolidation  which  ends  up 
leaving  librarians  holding  an  empty  bag. 
A  program  to  promote  Interlibrary  co- 
operation is  being  touted  about  as  a  new 
Invention,  while  in  fact  it  is  only  an  ane- 
mic substitute  for  existing  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  but  never  ade- 
quately supported  by  the  administration. 
And  money  for  academic  libraries,  the 
most  hard  hit  of  all  institution*  in  today's 
education  climate,  has  been  completely 
cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  budget  any  money  at 
all  for  academic  libraries  which  has  me 
the  most  concerned.  Without  a  good  li- 
brary, a  college  cannot  survive.  The  whole 
theory  of  higher  education  Is  based  on 
the  premise  that  a  student,  properly  in- 
spired by  a  professor,  can  acquire  knowl- 
edge on  his  own  through  reading  and  do- 
ing research.  Without  a  strong  library  to 
provide  him  with  the  stuff  of  learning, 
the  student  is  lost. 

But  this  administration  has  decided 
that  colleges  no  longer  need  assistance 
in  building  and  keeping  up  these  research 
collections,  even  though  the  newspapers 
are  filled  with  stories  about  the  desperate 
financial  plight  of  all  aspects  of  higher 
education.  The  administration  says  it  is 
discontinuing  title  n-A  ot  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  provides  grants  to 
colleges  to  purchsisc  books  and  audio- 
visual materials  for  their  libraries,  be- 
cause the  $5,000  maximum  grants  are  too 
small  to  help  anyone.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  claim  too  many  big  universities  are 
soaking  up  the  $5,000  grants. 

If  the  $5,000  grant  is  too  small  to  be  of 
any  use,  why  are  so  many  Institutions 
applying  for  It  that  last  year  the  money 
had  to  be  prorated  because  there  were  too 
many  to  each  receive  a  full  grant?  In  my 
own  State  of  Maine,  a  total  of  $82,050  was 
divided  between  17  colleges  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  They  thought  it  was  worth  apply- 
ing for. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  costs  of  higher 
education  are  so  great,  and  climbing  so 
fast,  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
looking  everywhere  for  money,  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  the  college  en- 
trance examination  board,  the  average 
parent  sending  his  child  to  a  private  4- 
year  college  will  pay  upwards  of  $4,000 
next  year.  The  cost  of  a  college  education, 
according  to  this  study,  has  risen  more 
than  35  percent  In  the  last  4  years.  And 
this  is  just  the  cost  to  the  parent. 
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Inflation  has  eaten  into  endowments 
while  jacking  up  the  costs  of  services. 
The  price  of  something  as  essential  as 
a  history  book  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  5  years,  jumping  from  an  average  of 
$8.73  in  1967  to  $15.56  in  1973  according 
to  publishing  industry  figures. 

Yet  the  administration  is  saying  that 
now  is  the  time  to  cut  back  aid  to  our 
much-beleagured  colleges,  substituting  a 
pittance  in  federally  guaranteed  student 
loans  m  the  place  of  solid  assistance  to 
the  institutions  themselves.  The  admin- 
istration's budget  is  currently  being  re- 
viewed by  the  House  and  will  soon  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  close  look  at  the  way 
this  administration  claims  it  supports 
college  libraries  and  all  Ubraries.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Congress  again  to  show  that 
it  believes  in  the  necessity  of  good  li- 
braries and  that  it  is  wilhng  to  support 
them. 

AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer of  April  14,  an  excellent  article 
by  Thomas  Gephardt,  on  Southeast  Asia. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why    The    Fresh    Determination    To    StE 
South  Vietnam  Lost? 
(By  Thomas  Gephardt) 

As  the  1972  presidential  campaign  reached 
Its  climax,  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
that  Sen.  George  8.  McGovern  was  cam- 
paigning lees  against  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  than  against 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  president  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I>resldent  Thieu  had  oecome,  in  Mc- 
Govem's  eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  most  of  his 
supporters,  not  only  the  principal  obstacle  to 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  Is  wrong  with  today's 
troubled  world. 

Indeed,  Senator  McGovern  predicted,  at 
one  point  in  the  campaign,  that  if  U.S.  forces, 
which  he  viewed  as  the  Thieu  government's 
sole  prop,  should  be  withdrawn.  President 
Thieu  and  his  "cohorts"  would  flee  the 
country  within  six  months. 

Nguyen  Van  Thieu  thereby  took  his  place 
In  the  liberals'  hierarchy  of  demons — a  hier- 
archy reserved  for  those  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  Communist  dictatorships:  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Fulgenclo  Batista,  Syngman  Rhee 
and  even,  for  a  time,  Harry  S  Truman. 

As  matters  have  turned  out,  of  course, 
U.S.  forces  h.at;e  been  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  for  a  year,  and  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment hcLs  survived.  Indeed,  astute  observers 
like  Dr.  R.  Eric  Welse,  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, have  returned  from  South  Vietnam 
with  such  diagnoses  as  this  one,  which  Pro- 
fessor Welse  offered  in  this  space  on  March 
16: 

"In  November,  1973,  In  dozens  of  con- 
versations In  Saigon,  the  suppwrt  for  Presi- 
dent Thieu  was  firm.  Thieu  was  viewed  as  a 
strong,  stable,  and  personally  honest 
leader.  .  .  .  The  high  level  of  approval  of 
President  Thleu's  performance  while  In  office 
Is  an  amazing  contradiction  to  most  Ameri- 
can critics  who  said  Thieu  wouldn't  last  six 
months  after  the  withdrawal  of  UjB.  troops. 
The  evidence  avaUable  today  suggests  that 
the  Tbleu  government  grows  stronger  with 
the  passage  of  each   month,  and  that  the 


public  support  for  the  government  follows 
the  same  upward  curve." 

Such  circumstances  as  these  may  suggest 
why  those  who  have  had  such  a  vital  personal 
stake  In  the  Inglorious  downfall  of  the  Thieu 
government  have  now  mounted  so  furious  an 
assault  on  further  military  aid  for  South 
Vietnam.  Having  been  proved  wrong  In  what 
they  purported  to  believe  about  President 
Thieus  durability,  they  now  seek  to  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  defenseless  in 
the  face  of  the  continuing  attacks  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Thus, 
they  hope,  their  predictions  may  yet  be 
redeemed. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
Graham  Martin,  signified  an  awareness  of 
what  is  afoot  when  he  spoke,  in  a  cablegram 
to  the  State  Department  last  month,  of 
"those  whose  objective  Is  to  aid  Hanoi  by 
seriously  crippling  the  Republic  of  (Souths 
Vietnam  through  a  drastic  reduction  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid."  (Someone  in  the 
State  Department  evidently  riole  a  copy  u' 
the  ambassador's  cable  and  sent  it  to  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  read  it  on  t'.ie 
Senate  floor.) 

What  is  at  stake,  in  reality,  is  an  elTort  by 
the  Nixon  administration  to  increase  the 
ceiling  on  military  a,d  to  South  Vietnam  Irom 
the  $1.126-minion  level  ordered  by  Congress 
in  1973  to  $1.6  billion — an  increase  of  $474 
million. 

That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
layman's  view.  But  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  $56  billion  the  United 
States  has  invested  in  military  grants  to 
friendly  powers  around  the  world  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  years,  or,  in  particular,  com- 
pared with  the  $130  bUllon  the  United  States 
invested  In  its  own  military  effort  to  establish 
South  Vietnam's  right  to  self-determination. 

There  is,  nonetheless,  a  do-or-dle  effort 
u'lder  way  to  deny  the  South  Vietnamese 
\\  hatever  rhey  need  to  sustain  their  freedom. 

In  anticipation  of  that  drive  for  South 
Vietnam's  extinction,  the  American  Security 
Council,  a  nonpartisan,  nongovernmental 
organization  concerned  with  the  nations 
security,  dispatched  a  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine,  if  it  could,  the  prospects 
for  its  survival. 

The  council  enlisted,  as  mission  members. 
John  Moore  Allison,  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Far  Eastern  affairs  and 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Japan,  Indonesia 
and  Czechoslovakia;  Rep.  Philip  M.  Crane 
(R-Ill.)  and  a  former  history  professor  at 
Indiana  and  Bradley  Universities:  Dr.  An- 
thony Kubek.  research  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas:  Elbrldge  Durbrow,  director' 
of  the  Freedom  Studies  Center  and  former 
ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  and  Philip  C. 
Clark,  correspondent  and  commentatc«'  for 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

The  mission  sought  to  delve  into  all  the 
allegations  that  are  periodically  advanced 
against  the  Thieu  government. 

It  took  particular  interest  In  the  charge 
that  President  Thieu  is  keeping  202,000  "po- 
litical prisoners  "  and  found  that  South 
Vietnam's  prison  population  was  actually 
43,717 — no  significant  number  of  them  in- 
carcerated for  political  reasons. 

It  delved  also  into  allegations  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  police  state  and  concluded: 
"WhUe  President  Thieu  is  reviled  by  enemies 
of  his  government  as  a  corrupt  dictator,  he 
moves  almost  dally  among  the  people  with 
only  a  minimum  of  personal  protection.  The 
son  of  a  humble  fisherman  from  the  central 
coast,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  people 
and  Is  accepted  by  them.  Thieu  scoffs  at 
the  notion  he  covets  power,  saying:  'If  the 
people  or  the  army  would  want  me  to  go,  I 
would  go."  So  far.  there  Is  no  other  leader  In 
South  Vietnam  who  comes  anywhere  close 
to  Thieu  in  popularity — and  that  popularity 


appears  to  be  solid,  despite  the  severe  eco- 
nomic hardships  brought  on  by  the  U.S. 
withdrawal." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  no  readily  available  substitute  for  Presi- 
dent Thieu  as  a  national  leader  that  has 
made  him  a  marked  man  for  his  critics  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  destruction  of 
PresideiU  Thieu.  if  the  mission  members' 
a-ssessment  is  correct,  would  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaderless  and  adrift. 

The  misso.n  also  brought  back  this  mes- 
sage from  President  Thieu  for  the  American 
people : 

"The  American  people  and  Congress  should 
realize  that  the  Vietnamization  task  has 
been  successful,  "i'ou  may  report  back  to  the 
United  .States  that  we  have  done  everything 
we  can  here  to  survive  on  our  own  and  to 
defend  our  freedom.  The  most  Important 
thing  we  need  Is  guaranteed  peace." 

If  peace  is  indeed  guaranteed  in  South 
Vietnam,  it  will  be  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese possess  the  military  power — en- 
trusted to  them  under  the  Vietnamization 
program —  to  resist  crushing  at  Hanoi  s 
hands. 

Yet  it  IS  precisely  that  capacity  that  the 
opponeits  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  are 
cjeiermined  to  eliminate. 

Hence,  the  mission's  conclusion  that  the 
struggle  for  South  Vietnam  ultiiT>ately  may 
be  decided  not  on  the  battlefield  but  by  the 
fal:;e  facts  and  wrong  impressions  given  to 
Congress  and  the  American  public  by  antl- 
Vietnam  propagandists." 

The  fact  that  the  anti-Thleu  campaign 
has  continued  beyond  the  extrication  of  US. 
forces  from  Vietnam  raises  some  interesting 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  dogged 
campaign  against  the  U.S.  role  In  Southeast 
Asia  through  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

While  Americans  -were  being  shot  at — and 
many  of  them  were  being  killed — the  anti- 
v.ar  movement's  goals  were  rarely  questioned, 
Vietnam  uas  a  long  way  from  home,  and  US. 
objectives  in  Vietnam  did  seem,  to  some, 
•nclear. 

But  now  the  Americans  are  home.  Yet  the 
air.iwar  movement  is  as  zealous  as  ever  to 
see  even  the  remaining  strings  cut  so  that. 
i.ppare;;t:y,  South  Vietnam  may  fall  into  the 
abvss. 

Whtn  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War 
period  IS  written,  there  will  be  many  ques- 
tions demanding  answers.  This  one  will  be 
near  the  i<^p  of  the  list. 


THE  THREAT  OF  FAMINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Die 
New  Republic  of  April  20,  1974,  contains 
an  editorial  entitled  "Death  in  Living 
Color. "  This  seemingly  macabre  title  re- 
fers to  the  potential  for  famine  in  the 
Third  World  nations — and  the  fact  that 
Americans  may  be  able  to  view  this  hor- 
ror in  their  living  rooms.  When  Lord 
Snow  env^ioned  this  possibihty  some 
years  ago.  the  idea  seemed  somewhat  re- 
mote and  unreal.  The  title  now  seems 
more  straightforward,  and  it  may  shock 
the  United  States  out  of  its  complacency 
and  help  it  to  deal  with  this  immense 
problem. 

World  reserves  of  gi-ain  are  the  lowest 
in  historj-.  The  high  cost  of  fuels  and  fer- 
tilizers will  negate  much  of  the  progress 
developinl?  nations  have  achieved  so  far 
in  improving  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Robert  McNamara,  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  says  that  if  aid  is  not  in- 
creased to  the  developing  nations,  "there 
are  going  to  be  millions  of  people  dying 
in  the  world." 
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The  United  States  is  about  the  only 
country  that  could  take  the  lead  In  solv- 
ing the  dilemma.  We  are  still  a  rich  and 
prosperous  nation,  and  our  farm  produc- 
tion is  booming.  James  P.  Grant,  head  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council,  says 
Anieiicans  could  lead  a  food  crusade,  eat- 
iivi  less  beef  and  tlius  conserving  grain. 

The  problem  has  largely  been  ignored, 
\(i:h  the  administration's  interest  fo- 
cu.'-ed  on  increasing  export.s.  But  if  the 
importance  of  the  Americfn  role  in  end- 
ing the  crisis  is  brought  forward  force- 
fully enough,  we  may  not  have  to  watch 
millions  dying  on  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unjinimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  Republic  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori:il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  Republic.  Apr.  20.   19741 
Dfath  in  Living  Cdi.or 

What  with  the  wouUers  of  electr:>r.ic  com- 
munication and  the  emerpri^e  of  our  news 
med^a  we  should  have  a  veiy  g.KKl  clo.sc-iip 
ne.xt  year  of  tlie  %\orIcts  gieatest  fa.^^l■.e. 
Computers  wl'.l  be  able  tt  reckon  up  the 
score  of  those  who  p"ii<;h  from  month  to 
nioath  and  wi*h  evm  a  mei'locrc  television 
set  it  will  be  pi>JKlb!e  tn  brli;^  Into  the  living 
room  the  full  drama  of  the  big  .spectacular, 
aiid  count  the  rlb.>:  'if  the  dyln;,'  children. 

If  the  United  Statea  Is  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  avert  the  expected  famine  the  time. 
of  course,  Is  now,  but  there  s*ems  very  little 
Interest.  The  situation  Is  fairly  clear.  The 
world's  reserves  of  grain  are  the  lowest  in 
history  (the  normal  supply  Is  two  or  three 
uioiiths,  but  It  Is  iiTw  down  to  about  '2.1 
days — hardly  enough  to  fill  the  pipelines). 
The  other  big  factor  is  oil.  The  price  of  oil 
has  tripled  and  the  world  fertilizer  price  has 
soared  (oil  is  used  to  extract  nltrmle  rertUlzer 
from  the  air).  Oil  is  neeaed  to  run  all  thong 
chugging  little  pumps  that  ket-p  the  lift-- 
glvlng  Irrigation  ditches  flo-.vlng  in  places 
like  India.  (As  a  hum.in  Interest  item.  Dl- 
recior-Oeneral  A.  H.  Boerma  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Orgaiil.^atlija  came  back 
from  India  recentlv  and  told  how  peasants 
are  waiting  two  or  three  d.us  at  fuel  stations 
with  their  battered  containers  for  five  gal- 
lons of  fuel  to  keep  their  pumps  working. 
Americans  can  sympatlil/.e  with  them,  for 
many  of  us  have  waited  an  hour  or  even 
longer  to  fill  tip  our  Ford.s  and  Chevvles.  Of 
course  with  the  peasant  it's  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.)  India  Is  the  en^iest  country  to 
talk,  about  because  it  has  GOO  million  people 
and  Is  the  biggest  of  the  40  nations  whose 
populations  total  oi;e  b'.Uion  whUii  are  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  compii.se  what  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  calls  the 
"Fourth  World"  In  Us  new  paperback  Agenda 
Fi>r  Actio-f  1074  ( PrBet<er:  .$3  95).  At  best  of 
times  India  needs  a  fi>odgralu  harvest  of 
108  1,0  110  nalUon  metric  tons  to  prevent 
ian-.ine.  but  the  latest  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  (.\pri!»  e'timiites  the  crop 
at  102  million  tons. 

Food  riots  and  politli-al  turbulence  have 
begun  in  parts  of  India  and  some  aren't  sure 
cirinocracy  will  survive  Its  worse  elsewhere. 
\ou  have  probably  been  reading  of  starva- 
tion In  parte  of  Africa  and  A^^ia.  and  the  s«me 
conditions  ar»  apt  to  hit  sections  of  Central 
America.  The  richer  nations  have  been  help- 
ing ihe&e  nou-oil  producing  developing 
countries  for  some  time  but  unfortunately 
the  incre&sed  coet  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  will 
now  more  than  wipe  out  what  they  have  been 
receiving  In  grants.  OU  alone  will  cost  about 
•  19  billion  more  As  for  fertilizer  a  virtual 
enibargo  on  exports  Is  now  In  effect  from  the 
U  S.  and  Japan. 


Father  Hefeburgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  heads  the  Overseas  Development 
Council.  Unless  something  Ls  done  quickly  he 
predicts  "a  food  crlsla  that  will  make  the  en- 
ergy crisis  look  like  a  picnic."  Other  nations 
are  ready  to  go,  he  says,  but  the  United  States 
Is  holding  back.  "We  are  about  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  are  dragging  our  feet," 
he  said  here  last  week.  "There  will  be  a  cata- 
cly.smic  kind  of  revolution  If  we  dii.'t  have 
the  seu-e  to  act  while  there  Is  still  time,  and 
there  isn't  very  much."  It  will  be  a  great  .show 
to  uatch  on  television. 

World  authorities  arc  f^clting  aI:i'.ot>;  hys- 
terical Here  is  Robert  McNarnara.  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  Interviewed  on  Mi-rt  the  Pre'-s 
the  other  day,  saying  that  if  aid  l.sn't  In- 
creas-cd  "there  are  going  to  be  millions  of 
p(H)ple  dying  In  the  world."  He  says  "aOO  mil- 
lion of  them  live  on.  In  our  terms,  30  cents  a 
day.  ar.d  arc  barely  on  the  margin  of  life." 

.^merl■:a  isn't  much  Interested.  That's  not 
the  mood  UN  Secretary-General  Waldhelm 
called  it  a  "global  emergency.'*  James  P. 
Oranl.  president  of  the  Development  Council, 
.siij-s  that  we  ought  to  organize  world  action 
right  away  for  otherwl.se  "large-scale  disas- 
ter "  looms.  He  urges  that  Americans  eat  less 
beef  and  more  chicken  bccau.se  It  takes  about 
.seven  pounds  of  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beef  and  only  two  or  three  pounds  of  grain  to 
produce  a  pound  of  chicken.  (The  famine 
coimtrles,  you  see,  eat  their  grain  straight 
without  going  through  the  meat  process,  and 
Grant  thinks  we  might  send  them  the  extra 
grain  and  save  "millions  from  premature 
deaths."  He  says  beef  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  big  highway  gas  gura;ler,  while  chicken 
Is  the  "subcompact"  In  the  food  energj-  field  ) 
This  may  be  true  enough,  but  we  aren't  go- 
ing to  have  any  great  food  crusade;  that 
takes  leadership.  Doea  anybody  see  any  of 
that  kiwi  of  moral  leadership  In  Washington 
today?  The  awkward  fact  Is  that  we  have 
run  out  of  food  surpluses  and  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  give  food  to  poor  countrtef=: 
throuRh  higher  prices.  Can  you  Imagine  Mr. 
Nixon  appealing  to  the  country  to  accept  the 
burden  of  bigher  food  prices  In  order  to  ."lend 
aid  to  l^.ire^iMlers,  a  lot  of  them  with  dark 
skins? 

The  Unl'pd  States  Is  about  the  only  coun- 
try that  could  give  a  lead.  Last  year  the  Era 
of  Plenty  may  have  permanently  tipped  over 
into  the  Era  of  Scarcity.  World  population 
will  reach  four  billion  next  year  and  will 
double  n  >t  long  after  2000  AD  by  present 
projections.  Where  will  supplies  come  for  thte 
enormous  passenger  list  on  Spaceship  Earth? 
Prices  go  up  as  too  many  people  chase  too 
few  goods.  But  the  United  States  Is  still  the 
soundest  and  richest  country.  It  depends  less 
on  fuel  Imports  than  the  rest  and  the  prices 
of  its  own  great  export,  farm  goods,  are  boom- 
ing. The  United  States  and  Canada  dominate 
world  food  supplies  as  the  Arabs  do  oil. 

Obviously  oU-i^ch  Arabs  and  food -rich 
Americans  should  agree  to  help  the  poor 
countries.  Such  action  requires  planning,  co- 
operation and  sacrifice.  But  Mr.  Nixon  Is  in 
poor  condition  Ju.st  now  to  a.sk  for  sacrlflre. 
And  his  past  policy  has  been  to  save  on 
welfare  at  home,  and  to  go  easy  on  aid 
abroad.  The  volume  of  US  help  in  the  "Food 
for  Peace  •  program  In  1973  dropped  to  one 
third. 

There  Is  the  mornl  argument.  "I  ihhik  that 
In  all  of  human  hLstory  it  has  been  accepted 
that  the  strong  will  help  the  weak."  Mr. 
McNarnara  said  the  other  day.  That  has  been 
the  American  tradition  In  times  past.  There 
Is  also  the  selfish  consideration  that  hunger 
topples  goveriunents  and  brings  riots,  revo- 
lutions and  war.  America  Is  going  to  take  the 
risk. 

The  official  attitude  Is  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lem. In  one  International  conference  after 
another  the  US  keeps  a  low  profile.  But  the 
problem  Is  there  and  will  be  seen  be/ore  long; 
ni.nybe  on  TV. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUSI- 
NESS AND  PROFESSIONAL  -WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS,  INC. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  1974 
National  Convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  will  be  held  In  Chicago 
from  July  21-25.  I  am  pleased  to  extend 
the  Federation's  invitation  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  either  attend  one  of  the 
convention's  sessions  or  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  delegates  from  their  respec- 
tive States. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  president  of 
the  Federation  this  year  Is  Jean  McCar- 
rey  of  -Villa  Grove,  111.,  and  war  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  own  welcome 
to  the  delegates  who  v.  ill  attend  the  con- 
vention in  July. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Audrey  Harris,  national  hospitality 
chairman  for  the  convention,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  objectives  of  the  Federa- 
tion, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco;^d, 
as  follows: 

XattoNal  Feucr.\tio>;  or  Bt'srvrss 
.^MD  Proff.ssion'.m,  Women's 
CLnB.s.  Inc., 

Chicago.  Hi. 
Seiia'or  CH.ARr.ES  H.  Perct. 
Wa:ihington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Senator:  We  would  appreciate  your 
elTorts  to  notify  your  colleagues  that  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  will  be  hold- 
In;.^  the  National  Conrentlon  on  July  21-2.'v 
1974  at  the  HUton  Hotel  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. The  Federation  will  have  delegates 
from  erery  state  In  the  union.  We  want 
to  extend  invitation  to  all  yotir  colleagues 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  one  of 
the  sessions,  IX  unable  to  attend  to  send 
a  special  message  to  the  delegates  from  their 
states.  This  Federation  has  a  membership 
over  165,000  and  Indicates  a  powerful  voting 
power. 

We  In  Illinois  are  most  proud  for  this  year 
the  President  Miss  Jean  McCarrey  Is  from 
the  state  of  Illinois.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  this  to  be  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Respectfully, 

Auo«EY  C.  Harris. 
National  Hospitality  Cfiairniun. 

Objectives  of  the  F'edcr.^ticn 

To  elevate  the  standards  for  woUifii  in 
business  and  the  professions. 

To  promote  the  Interests  of  business  and 
professional  women. 

To  bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  business  and  professional  wonieu 
of  the  United  States. 

To  extend  opportunities  to  business  and 
professional  women  through  education  alony 
lines  of  industrial,  SM:lentlfic  and  voca.ioiiiU 
ai.ilvltie.9. 


V2J.  SESSION  ON  RAW  MATERIALS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  special  session  on  raw 
materials  and  economic  development. 

The  theme  of  the  Secretary's  speech 
was  the  interdependent  nature  of  the 
world  economy  and  the  inability  of  our 
nation  or  bloc  of  nations  to  determine 
the  shape  of  the  world. 
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He  outlined  six  problem  areas  includ- 
ing the  need  to  expand  energy  supplies, 
escaping  from  the  raw-material  surplus 
and  shortage  cycle,  achieving  balance 
between  food  and  population,  making 
provision  to  meet  food  emergencies,  pro- 
tection for  the  poorest  countries,  placing 
greater  reliance  on  science  and  tech- 
nology and  revising  trade  and  monetary 
policies. 

I  might  add  that  the  New  York  Times 
on  April  14  included  a  summary  of  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Waldheim's  state- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly  identify- 
ing six  related  problems  leading  to  what 
he  described  as  the  "global  emergency" 
facing  both  rich  and  poor  nations.  The 
six  problems  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
General  are  mass  poverty,  rapid  popula- 
tion growth,  food  shortage,  energy  scar- 
city, rampant  military  expenditures  and 
a  cumbersome  monetary  system. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  find  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  these  problems.  We  are  told 
that  80  percent  of  Indian  children  be- 
low the  age  of  12  suffer  froiu  moderate 
to  severe  malnutrition  and  an  equally 
high  percentage  of  pregnant  women  in 
India  suffer  from  nutritional  anemia. 

The  poorer  nations  are  compelled  to 
spend  their  meager  foreign  exchange  to 
meet  food  and  energy  needs  at  vastly 
inflated  prices.  The  governments  of  these 
countries  are  consequently  undermined 
by  these  combined  pressures. 

These  problems,  as  outlined  by  both 
of  these  distinguished  speakers,  are  cer- 
tainly at  the  heart  of  the  current  world 
disorder.  We  are  currently  going  through 
a  period  of  very  rapid  change,  but  I  think 
we  need  much  more  than  fine  speeches. 

My  ccHicem  is  wlaether  someone  will 
pick  up  the  challenge  and  Tpi'ovide  the 
necessary  leadership.  We  do  not  need 
further  studies  or  reports.  We  need 
action. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  this  effort.  We  need  to  find  short-term 
answers  to  these  issues  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  the  sxunmary  of  Secretary  General 
Waldheim's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by   Secretary   of  State  Henry   A. 
Kissinger 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

We  are  gathered  here  in  a  continuing  ven- 
ture to  realize  mankind's  hopes  for  a  more 
prosperous,  humane.  Just  and  cooperative 
world. 

As  members  of  this  Organization  we  are 
pledged  not  only  to  free  the  world  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  but  to  free  mankind  from 
the  fear  of  htrnger,  poverty  and  disease.  The 
quest  for  Justice  and  dignity — which  finds 
expression  in  the  economic  and  social  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter — has  global 
meaning  in  an  age  of  Instantaneous  com- 
munication. Improving  the  quality  of  human 
life  has  become  a  universal  political  demand, 
a  technical  possibility  and  a  moral  Impera- 
tive. 

We  meet  here  at  a  moment  when  the  world 
economy  Is  under  severe  stress.  Tlie' energy 
crisis  first  dramatized  Its  fragility.  But  the 
issues  transcend  that  particular  crisis.  Each 
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of  the  problems  we  face— of  combating  Infla- 
tion and  stimulating  growth,  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  lifting  the  impoverished,  oi  the 
scarcity  of  physical  resources  and  the  surplus 
of  despair — Is  part  of  an  interrelated  global 
problem. 

Let  us  begin  by  discarding  outdated  gener- 
alities and  sterile  slogans  we  have^all  of 
us — Kved  with  for  so  long. 

The  great  issues  of  development  can  no 
longer  be  realistically  perceived  In  terms  of 
conlrontatlon  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  noLs  or  as  a  struggle  over  the  db^tribu- 
tiou  of  static  wealth.  Wiiatever  our  ideologi- 
cal belief  or  social  structure,  we  arc  pan  of  a 
single  laternatlonal  economic  system  on 
\^hich  all  of  our  national  economic  objeciivcs 
depend.  No  nation  or  bloc  of  nations  can  uni- 
laterally determine  the  shape  of  the  future. 

If  the  strong  attempt  to  impase  their 
views,  they  wUl  do  so  at  the  cost  of  justice 
and  thus  provoke  upheaval. 

If  the  weak  resort  to  pressure,  they  v.  ill  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  world  prosperity  and  thus 
provolce  despair. 

The  organization  of  one  group  of  coiiutries 
as  a  bloc  will  sooner  or  later  produce  the 
organization  of  the  potential  victims  into  a 
covmterbloc.  The  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  developed  to  the  developing  nations — 
essential  to  all  hopes  for  progress — can  only 
take  place  with  the  support  of  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  countries.  The  politics 
of  pressure  and  threats  will  undermine  the 
domestic  base  of  this  support.  The  danger 
of  economic  stagnation  stimulates  new  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  the  transfer  of  resources. 

We  In  this  Assembly  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  interdependence. 
'  The  contemporary  world  can  no  longer  be 
encompassed  in  tradltlonn.1  stereotypes.  The 
notion  of  the  northern  rich  and  the  southern 
poor  has  been  shattered.  The  world  Is  com- 
posed not  of  two  sets  of  Interests  but  miany: 
developed  nations  which  are  energy  suppliers 
and  developing  nations  which  are  energy 
consumers;  market  economies  ani  non- 
market  economies;  capital  providers  and 
capital  recipients. 

The  world  economy  Is  a  sensitive  set  of 
relationships  in  which  actions  can  easily  set 
off  a  vicious  spiral  of  counteractions  deeply 
affecting  all  countries,  developing  as  well  as 
technologically  advanced.  Global  Inflation 
erodes  the  capacity  to  Import.  A  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  world  growth  reduces  export 
prospects.  Exorbitantly  high  prices  lower 
consumption,  spur  alternative  production 
and  foster  development  of  substitutes. 

We  are  all  engaged  In  a  common  enter- 
prise. No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  gain 
by  pushing  Its  claims  beyond  the  limits  that 
sustain  world  economic  growth.  No  one  bene- 
fits from  basing  progress  on  tests  of  strength. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  mankind  has 
the  technical  possibility  to  escape  the 
scourges  that  used  to  be  considered  inevi- 
table. Global  communication  ensures  that 
the  thrust  of  human  aspirations  becomes 
universal.  Mankind  insistently  identifies  Jus- 
tice with  the  betterment  of  the  human  con- 
dition. Thus  economics,  technology  and  the 
sweep  of  human  values  Impose  a  recognition 
of  our  Interdependence  and  of  the  necessity 
of  our  collaboration. 

Let  us  resolve  to  act  with  both  realism  and 
compassion  to  reach  a  new  understanding 
of  the  human  condition. 

On  that  understanding,  let  us  base  3  new 
relationship  which  evokes  the  commitment 
of  the  human  condition. 

On  that  understanding,  let  us  base  a  new 
relationship  which  evokes  the  commitment 
of  all  nations  becatise  it  serves  the  Interests 
of  all  peoples. 

We  can  buUd  a  Just  world  only  if  we  work 
together. 

THE    CLOBAL   AGZNOA 

The  ftindamental  challenge  before  this  ses- 
sion is  to  translate  the  acknowledgement  of 


our  common  destiny  into  a  new  commitment 
to  common  action,  to  inspiie  developed  and 
developing  nations  alike  to  perceive  and  pur- 
sue their  national  Interest  by  contributing 
to  the  global  interest.  The  developing  nations 
can  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  i)eople£ 
only  in  an  open  expanding  world  economy 
where  they  can  expect  to  find  larger  markets, 
capital  resources  and  support  for  official  as- 
sistance. The  developed  nations  can  convince 
their  people  to  contribute  to  that  goal  only 
in  an  environment  of  political  cooperatioii. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  pledge  tiie 
Un.led  States  to  a  major  eflurt  in  support  or 
development.  My  country  dedicates  it=elf  to 
tiiis  enterprise  because  our  chlidreu  muii 
not  live  in  a  world  of  brutal  ineqviaiity. 
because  peace  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
ail  sliare  In  its  benefits  and  because  America 
h.4S  ne\er  believed  that  the  values  of  Justice. 
weiil-being  and  human  dignity  could  be 
realized   by   one   nation   alone. 

We  begin  with  the  Imperative  of  peace 
The  hopes  of  development  will  be  mocked  if 
resources  cont.nue  to  be  consumed  in  an  ever 
increasing  spiral  of  armaments.  The  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  is  thus  in  the  world  Interest. 
No  nation  can  profit  from  confrontations  that 
can  culminate  in  nuclear  war.  At  the  same 
t^me.  li'.e  United  States  wi'.l  ne*.  or  seek  bt,j- 
biUty  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  strives  for 
f.:e  peace  of  cooperation,  not  ti.e  iliasory 
tranquility  of  condominium.  ^ 

But   peace    is   more   than   the   absence    cf     i 
war.  It   is  enobled   by   making   possible   the 
realization   of  humane   aspirations.  To   this 
purpose  this  Assembly  is  dedicated. 

Our  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  resolutions 
alone  or  prescri'oed  by  rhetoric.  It  must 
remain  the  subject  of  constant,  unremitting 
eftorts  over  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 

In  this  spirit  of  describing  the  world  as  it 
is,  I  would  like  to  Identify  for  the  Assembly 
six  problem  areas  which  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States  delegation  must  be  solved  to 
spur  both  the  world  economy  and  world 
development.  I  do  so  not  with  the  attitude  of 
presenting  blueprints  but  of  defining  coin- 
mDii  tasks  to  whose  solution  the  United 
States   offers    its    wholehearted   cooperatio?!. 

First,  a  global  economy  requires  an  ex- 
panduig  supply  of  energy  at  an  equUable 
pi  ice. 

No  s'.ibject  illustrates  global  Interdepeiid- 
ence  more  emphatically  than  the  field  of 
energy.  No  nation  has  an  interest  in  prices 
that  can  set  off  an  inflationary  spiral  whicn 
in  time  reduces  Income  for  all.  For  example. 
the  price  of  fertilizer  has  risen  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  price  of  oil,  putting  il 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions and  t.'ius  contributing  to  worldwide 
food  shortages.  A  comprehension  by  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  each  other's  needs 
Is  therefore  essential: 

Consumers  must  understand  the  desires  of 
the  oil  producers  for  higher  levels  of  Uicome 
over  the  long-term  future. 

Producers  must  understand  that  the  re- 
cent rise  in  energy  prices  has  placed  a  great 
burden  on  all  consumers,  one  virtually  im- 
posslole  for  some  to  bear. 

All  nations  have  an  Ir.terest  In  agreeing  en 
a  level  of  prices  which  contributes  to  an 
expandlrjg  world  economy  and  which  can  be 
suotaiJi§a. 

The  United  Stales  called  the  Washington 
Energy  Confereiice  for  one  central  purpo-'e: 
to  move  u.-gently  to  resolve  the  energy  prol:- 
lem  oi\  the  basis  of  cooperation  among  all 
n.it:on=.  The  t3.sks  we  defined  there  can  be- 
come a  global  agenda  for  action. 

Nations,  particularly  developed  nation?, 
waste  vast  amounts  of  existing  energy  sup- 
plies. We  need  a  new  commitment  to  global 
conservation  and  to  more  cfQclent  use  cf 
exLstlng  supplies. 

The  oU  producers  themselves  have  noted 
that  the  demands  of  this  decade  cannot  be 
met  unle-s  we  expand  available  supplies.  We 
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need  a  massive  and  cooperative  effort  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  conventional 
fuels. 

The  needs  of  future  generations  require 
that  we  develop  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  supply.  In  this  field,  the  developed  nations 
can  make  a  particularly  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  goal  of  abundant  energy 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
one  group  of  countries.  It  must  draw  on  the 
strength  and  meet  the  needs  of  all  nations 
In  a  new  dialogue  among  producers  and 
consumers.  In  such  a  dialogue  the  United 
States  will  take  account  of  the  concern  of 
the  producing  countries  that  the  future  of 
their  peoples  not  depend  on  oil  alone.  The 
United  States  Is  willing  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  their  economies  and  develop  secure 
and  diversified  sources  of  Income.  We  are 
prepared  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology sources  of  income.  We  are  prepared 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology  and 
assist  Industrialization.  We  will  accept  sub- 
stantial Investment  of  the  capital  of  oil 
producing  countries  In  the  United  States. 
We  will  support  a  greater  role  for  the  oil 
producers  In  International  financial  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  an  Increase  In  th«lr  voting 
power. 

Second,  a  healthy  global  economy  requires 
that  both  consumers  and  producers  escape 
from  the  cycle  of  raw  material  surplus  and 
shortage  which  threatens  all  our  economies. 
The  principles  which  apply  to  energy  apply 
as  well  to  the  general  problem  of  raw  ma- 
terials. It  Is  tempting  to  think  of  cartels  of 
raw  material  producers  to  negotiate  for 
higher  prices.  But  such  a  course  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  all  countries.  L.arge 
price  Increases  coupled  with  production  re- 
strictions Involve  potential  disaster:  global 
Inflation  followed  by  global  recession  from 
which   no  nation  could  escape. 

Moreover,  resources  are  spread  unevenly 
across  the  globe.  Some  of  the  poorest  nations 
have  few  natural  resources  to  export,  and 
some  of  the  richest  nations  are  major  com- 
modity producers. 

Commodity  producers  will  discover  that 
they  are  by  no  means  Insulated  from  the 
consequences  of  their  restrictions  on  supply 
or  the  escalation  of  prices.  A  recession  In 
the  industrial  countries  sharply  reduces 
demand.  Uneconomical  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terials accelerate  the  transition  to  alterna- 
tives. And  as  they  pursue  Industrialization, 
raw  material  producers  will  ultimately  pay 
for  exorbitant  commodity  prices  by  the  in- 
creased costa  of  the  goods  they  must  import. 
Thus  the  optimum  price  Is  one  that  can 
be  maintained  over  the  longest  period  at  the 
level  that  assures  the  highest  real  Income. 
Only  through  cooperation  between  consum- 
ers and  producers  can  such  a  price  be  deter- 
mined. And  an  expanding  world  economy 
Is  an  essential  prerequisite.  Such  a  coopera- 
tive effort  must  Include  urgent  international 
consideration  of  restrictions  on  Incentives 
for  the  trade  In  commodities.  This  issue  must 
receive  high  priority  In  QATT — dealing  with 
access  to  supply  as  well  as  access  to  markets — 
as  we  seek  to  revise  and  modernize  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  International  trade. 

In  the  long  term,  our  hopes  for  world 
prosperity  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
cern the  long-range  patterns  of  supply  and 
demand  and  to  forecast  future  imbalances 
so  as  to  avert  dangerous  cycles  of  surplus 
and  shortage. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  It  Is  tech- 
nically within  our  grasp  to  relate  the  re- 
sources of  this  planet  to  man's  needs.  The 
United  States  therefore  urges  that  an  Inter- 
national group  of  exports,  working  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  division  of  resources, 
be  asked  to  undertake  Immediately  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  earth's  non-renewable 
and  renewable  resources. 


Third,  the  global  economy  must  achieve  a 
balance  between  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth  and  must  restore  the  capacity 
to  meet  food  emergencies.  A  condition  in 
which  one  billion  people  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition Is  consistent  with  no  concept  of 
Justice. 

Since  1969,  global  production  of  cereals  has 
not  kept  pace  with  world  demand.  As  a  re- 
sult current  reserves  are  at  their  lowest  level 
in  20  years.  A  significant  crop  failure  today 
is  likely  to  produce  a  major  disaster.  A  pro- 
tracted Imbalance  In  food  and  population 
growth  will  guarantee  massive  starvation — a 
moral  catastrophe  the  world  community  can- 
not tolerate. 

No  nation  can  deal  with  this  problem  alor.e. 
The  responsibility  re!!ts  with  all  of  us.  The 
developed  nations  nixist  commit  themselves 
to  significant  assistance  for  food  and  popu- 
lation programs.  The  developing  nations 
must  reduce  the  Imbalance  between  popula- 
tion and  food  which  could  Jeopardize  not 
only  thelr.sown  progress  but  the  stability  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  respon- 
Mbillty  of  leadership  It  t>ears  by  virtue  of  Its 
extraordinary  agricultural  productivity.  We 
strongly  support  a  global  cooperative  effort 
to  Increase  food  production.  This  is  why  we 
proposed  a  world  food  conference  at  last 
year's  session  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Looking  toward  that  conference,  we  have 
removed  all  domestic  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion. Our  farmers  have  vastly  Increased  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  gathered  rec- 
ord harvests  In  1973.  1974  promises  to  be  even 
better.  If  all  nations  make  a  similar  effort, 
we  believe  the  recent  rise  In  food  prices  will 
abate  this  year,  as  it  has  in  recent  weeks.  In- 
deed the  price  of  wheat  has  come  down  35 
percent  from  its  February  peak  and  the  price 
of  soybeans  50  percent  from  lis  peak  last 
summer. 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  take 
additional  steps.  Specllically; 

We  are  prepared  to  Join  with  other  govern- 
ments in  a  major  worldwide  effort  to  rebuild 
food  reserves.  A  central  objective  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  must  be  to  restore  the 
world's  capacity  to  deal  with  famine  and 
other  emergencies. 

We  shall  assign  priority  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  helping  developing  nations  substan- 
tially raise  their  agricultural  production.  We 
hope  to  Increase  our  assistance  to  such  pro- 
grams from  $258  to  $675  million  this  year. 
We  shall  make  a  major  effort  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  aid  over  the  level  we 
provided  last  year. 

For  countries  living  near  the  margin  of 
starvation,  even  a  small  reduction  In  yields 
can  produce  intolerable  consequences.  Thus 
the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  steep  rise 
In  Its  price  is  a  problem  of  particular  ur- 
gency— above  all  for  countries  dependent  on 
the  new  high-yield  varltles  of  grain.  The  first 
critical  step  Is  for  all  nations  to  utilize  fully 
existing  capabilities.  The  United  States  Is 
now  operating  its  fertilizer  Industry  at  near 
capacity.  The  United  States  Is  ready  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  other  nations  In  Improv- 
ing the  operation  of  plants  and  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  fertilizers. 

,But  this  will  not  be  enough.  Existing  world- 
wide capacity  is  clearly  Inadequate  to  pres- 
ent needs.  The  United  States  would  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  Its  technological  skills  to  de- 
veloping a  new  fertilizer  industry  especially 
In  oU-produclng  countries  using  the  raw 
materials  and  capital  they  uniquely  possess. 
We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational fertilizer  Institute  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  focus  International  action  on 
two  i^eclflc  areaa  of  reeearch :  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  chemical  fertilizers,  especially 
in  tropical  agriculture,  and  new  methods  to 
produce  fertilizers  from  non-petroleum  re- 
sources. The  United  States  will   contribute 


facilities,  technology  and  expertise  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

Fourth,  a  global  economy  under  stress  can- 
not allow  the  poorest  nations  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

The  debate  between  raw  material  producers 
and  consumers  threatens  to  overlook  that 
substantial  part  of  humanity  which  does  not 
produce  raw  materials,  grows  Insufficient  food 
for  Its  needs  and  hsis  not  adequately  indus- 
trialized. This  group  of  nations,  already  at 
the  margin  of  existence,  has  no  resource  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  fuel,  food  and 
fertilizer  Imports  on  which  their  survival 
depends. 

Thus,  the  people  least  able  to  afford  it — 
a  third  of  mankind — are  the  most  profound- 
ly threatened  by  an  infiationary  world  econ- 
omy. They  face  the  deepalr  of  abandoned 
hopes  for  development  and  the  threat  of 
starvation.  Their  needs  require  our  most 
urgent  attention.  Tlie  nations  assembled 
here  in  the  name  of  Justice  cannot  stand 
Idly  by  in  the  face  of  tragic  consequences 
for  which  many  of  them  are  partially  re- 
sfwnsible. 

We  welcome  the  steps  the  oil  producers 
have  already  taken  towards  applying  their 
new  surplus  revenues  to  these  needs.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  requires,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  resources  permits,  a  truly 
massive  effort. 

The  developed  nations  too  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help.  De^lte  the  prospect  of  un- 
precedented payments  deficits,  they  must 
maintain  their  traditional  programjs  of  as- 
sistance and  expand  them  if  possible.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  penalize  the  lower  Income 
countries  twice.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  continue  Its  program  and  pledges 
its  ongoing  support  for  an  early  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. In  addition  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider with  others  what  additional  measures 
are  required  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  recent 
commodity  price  rises  on  low-income  coun- 
tries least  able  to  bear  this. 

Fifth,  in  a  global  economy  of  physical 
-scarcity,  science  and  technology  are  becom- 
ing our  most  ^precious  resource.  No  human 
activity  Is  less  national  in  character  than 
the  field  of  science. 

No  development  effort  offers  more  hope 
than  Joint  technical  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion. 

Man's  technnical  genius  has  given  us  labor- 
.saving  technology,  healthier  populations,  and 
the  green  revolution.  But  It  has  also  produced 
a  technology  that  consumes  resources  at  an 
ever  expanding  rate;  a  population  explosion 
which  presses  against  the  earths  finite  liv- 
ing space;  and  an  agriculture  Increasingly 
dependent  on  the  products  of  industry. 

Let  us  now  apply  science  to  the  problems 
which  science  has  helped  to  create. 

To  help  meet  the  developing  nations'  two 
most  fundamental  problems — unemployment 
and  hungery-there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
farming  tecHnologles  that  are  both  produc- 
tive and  lalior-lntensive.  The  United  States 
Is  preparej^to  contribute  to  International 
programs  to  develop  and  apply  this  technol- 
ogy. 

iTie  technology  of  birth  control  should  be 
Improved. 

At  current  rates  of  gi-owth,  the  world's  need 
for  energy  will  more  iI|a&  triple  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  To  meet'^ls  challenge,  the 
United  States  Oovernmeiit  is  allocating  $12 
billion  for  energy  research  and  development 
over  the  next  five  years,  and  American  pri- 
vate Industry  will  spend  over  $200  bUllon  'to 
increase  energy  supplies.  We  are  prepared  to 
apply  the  results  or  our  massive  effort  to 
the  massive  needs  of  other  nations. 

The  iK)orest  nations,  already  beset  by  man- 
made  disasters,  have  been  threatened  by  a 
natural  one:  the  possibility  of  climatic 
changes  in  the  monsoon  belt  and  i>erhaps 
throughout  the  world.  The  implications  for 


global  food  and  population  poUrlcs  are  omin- 
ous. The  United  States  proposes  that  the  In- 
ternational CouncU  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
the  World  Meterorologlcal  Organization 
urgently  investigate  this  problem  and  offer 
guidelines  for  immediate  international 
action. 

Sixth,  the  global  economy  requires  a  trade, 
monetsuy  and  Investment  system  that  sus- 
tains Industrial  civilization  and  stimulates 
its  growth. 

Not  since  the  1930s  has  the  economic  s>'s- 
tem  of  the  world  faced  such  a  test.  The  dis- 
ruptions of  the  oil  price  rises;  the  threat  of 
global  inflation:  the  cycle  of  contraction  of 
exports  and  protectionist  restrictions;  the 
massive  shift  in  the  world's  financial  flows; 
and  the  likely  concentration  of  Invested  sur- 
plus oil  revenue  in  a  few  countries— all 
threaten  to  smother  the  once-proud  dreams 
of  universal  progress  with  stagnation  and 
despair. 

A  new  commitment  Is  required  by  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  to  an  open 
trading  system,  a  flexible  but  stable  mone- 
tary system,  and  a  positive  climate  for  the 
free  flow  of  resources,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  proposes 
that  all  nations  here  pledge  themselves  to 
avoid  trade  and  paymeut.s  restrictions  In  an 
effort  to  adjust  to  higher  commodity  prices. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  keep  open 
its  capital  markets,  so  that  capital  can  be 
recycled  to  developing  countries  hnrdc:  t  hit 
by  the  current  crisis. 

In  the  essential  struggle  to  regain  control 
over  global  inflation,  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  Join  In  an  international  commit- 
ment to  pursue  responsible  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  To  foster  an  open  trading  world, 
the  United  States,  already  the  largest  Im- 
porter of  (leveloplng  nation  manufactures,  is 
prepared  to  open  its  markets  further  to  these 
products.  We  siiaU  work  In  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  to  reduce  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  on  as  wide  a  front  as  possible. 

In  line  with  this  approach  we  are  urging 
our  Congress  to  authorize  the  generalized 
tariff  preferences  which  are  of  such  signifi- 
cance to  developing  countries. 

CONCLITSION 

All  too  often  international  gatherings  end 
with  speeches  filed  away  and  resolutions 
passed  and  forgotten.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen  to  tlie  problem  of  development.  The 
oomplez  and  urgent  Issues  at  hand  will  not 
yteld  to  rhetorical  fiourishes  or  eloquent 
documents.  Their  resolution  requires  a  sus- 
tained and  determined  pursuit  In  the  great 
family  of  United  Nations  and  other  Interna- 
tional organlsaatlons  that  have  the  broad 
competence  to  deal  with  them. 

hB  President  Nixon  stated  to  thU  Assembly 
In  1960: 

"Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  re- 
soundingly among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
m  this  world,  It  is  that  good  words  are  not  a 
ButMtltute  for  hard  deeds  and  noble  rlietorlc 
Is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results." 

This  Assembly  should  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  find  coc^ieratlve  solutions  within 
the  appropriate  forums  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
OATT,  and  the  World  Food  and  Population 
Conferences. 

The  United  States  commits  itself  to  a  wide- 
ranging  multilateral  effort. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary  General,  we 
gather  here  today  because  our  economic  and 
moral  challenges  have  become  political  chal- 
lenges. Our  ui^recedented  agenda  of  global 
coosultationa  In  197i  already  Implies  a  col- 
lective dedaloa  to  elevate  our  concern  for 
man's  elementary  wttU-belng  to  the  highest 
political  IfBTsL  Our  preeence  implies  our  rec- 
ognlUoa  that  a  ehaUansB  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  be  aolTed  by  a  wortd  fragmented  Into 
■eU-oontalned  naUoa  states  or  competing 
bloc*. 


Our  task  now  la  to  match  our  physical 
needs  with  our  political  vision. 

President  Boumedlene  cited  the  Marshall 
Plan  of  a  quarter  century  ago  as  an  example 
of  the  possibility  of  mobUizmg  resources  for 
development  ends.  But  then  the  driving  force 
was  a  shared  sense  of  purpose,  of  values  and 
oi  desvination.  As  yet  we  lack  a  comparable 
sense  of  purpose  with  respect  to  develop- 
mei.t.  This  is  our  first  requirement.  Develop- 
ment requires  above  all  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, a  belief  that  with  all  our  differences  we 
ore  part  of  a  larger  community  in  which 
wealth  Ls  an  obligation,  resources  a  trust, 
and  Joint  action  a  necessity. 

We  need  mutual  respect  for  the  aspira  '...u> 
of  the  developing  and  tlie  concerns  ol  ll.e 
developed  nations.  This  Is  why  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
put  forward  by  President  Echeverria  of  Mex- 
ico. 

The  late  President  Kadliakrishnan  of  India 
cue  wrntP: 

•'We  are  not  t'ae  helpless  tools  of  deter- 
mlni.^m.  Though  humanity  renews  Itself  from 
lis  past.  It  Is  also  developing  something  new 
:vud  unforeseen.  Today  we  have  to  maLe  a 
new  start  with  our  minds  and  hearts." 

The  effort  we  make  in  the  years  to  come  is 
thus  a  te-st  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Let  us  affirm  today  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  common  challenge  and  can  only  meet  it 
Jointly. 

Let  us  candidly  acknowledge  our  dlffereiil 
perspective  and  then  proceed  to  build  on 
what  unites  us.  * 

Let  us  transform  the  concept  of  world 
community  from  a  slogan  into  an  attitude. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  be  the  masters  of  our 
common  fate  so  that  history  will  record  that 
tliis  was  the  y?ar  that  mankind  at  last  began 
to  conquer  its  noblest  and  most  humane 
i.-:iai!t-;:gc. 

"Wai-dheim's  List  of  the  Great  Cristis 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Wald- 
Uelm  la.^t  week  set  the  tone  for  a  special 
Genersd  Assembly  session  on  raw  materials 
bv  referring  to  the  "global  emergency"  that 
faces  both  rich  and  poor  nations.  In  his 
speech,  Mr.  Waldheim  raised  six  related 
world  problems: 

"First,  mass  poverty.  The  single  most  dev- 
astathig  Indictment  of  our  current  world 
clvlliaatlon  Is  the  continued  existence  of 
stark,  pervasive  poverty  among  two-thirds  of 
the  world  population.  It  permeates  every 
phase  of  life  In  developing  ootmtries:  In  the 
malnutrition  of  children.  In  the  outbreaks 
of  diseases.  In  widespread  unemployment,  in 
low  literacy  rates,  In  overcrowded  cities. . , . 

"Second,  the  population  ot  the  world.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  special  session  wiU 
meet  for  three  vreeks.  In  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  on  this  planet  will  In- 
>ei£ase  by  four  million.  .  .  . 

"Third,  food.  Never  In  recent  decades,  have 
wond  reserves  been  so  frightenlngly  low.  The 
production  of  enough  food  to  feed  .  .  .  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world — let  alone  transport 
and  distribute  it — almost  certainly  represents 
the  largest  single  pressure  on  our  natural 
resoiu-ces.  .  .  . 

'Tour,  energy.  The  world  at  large  has  siid- 
denly  realized  the  critical  Importance  of  en- 
ergy In  our  daily  lives.  .  .  .  What  can  we  do 
to  conserve  this  most  precious  resource?  Wliat 
can  we  do  to  eliminate  waste? 

"Fifth,  mUitary  expenditure.  During  .  .  . 
this  Assembly  session  some  $14 -billion  will 
have  l>een  q>ent  on  armaments.  .  .  .  The  im- 
perative need  for  substantial  disarmament 
becomes  more  urgent  as  each  day  passes. 

"Sixth,  the  world  mooetary  system. . . .  The 
existing  cystem  Is  not  working  efficiently.  It 
contains  a  most  dangerous,  canoer-llke  dis- 
ease—inflation. .  .  .  Unless  Inflation  can  be 


controlled  it  Is  impossible  to  .seciu-e  the  opti 
mum  use  of  our  nature  resources." 


FEO   AUDIT   FINDS   OIL   D.\TA 
CORRECT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
v.liile  the  Senate  was  in  recess,  a  report 
appeared  in  several  of  the  newspapers, 
including  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
"Washington  Post,  of  findings  by  the  then 
Director  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
Mr.  William  Simon.  The  story  indicated 
iliat  the  FEO  audit  finds  the  oil  data 
correct.  Mr.  Simon's  office  has  conducted 
audits  and,  on.  the  basis  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  major  oil  companies  have 
been  telling  the  truth  about  thcii- 
supplies. 

Mr.  Simon  further  indicates  that  the 
ongoing  energ>'  office  audits  of  refiner- 
ies have  turned  up  no  eTidence  that  oil  ^ 
companies  are  l.ving  about  their  inven- 
torieb.  He  said  that  the  Government  has 
made  giant  strides  in  convincing  the 
American  people  that  the  fuel  shortage 
is  real.  Further  congressional  hearings 
and  Government  investigations  even- 
tually \nill  remove  much  of  the  emotion 
from  the  debate  which  surrounds  the 
fuel  shortage  and  Americans  will  come 
to  realize  that  the  energj"  crisis  is  real. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  actions 
which  need  to  be  taken  in  order  to  re- 
duce our  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
of  crude  oil  and  nattiral  g'  >  and  to  stimu- 
late the  exploration  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  in  the  United  States.  Not  only 
must  we  encourage  the  domestic  explora- 
tion efforts  both  onshore  and  offshore  but 
at  the  same  time  promote  the  conserva- 
tion ethic  in  order  to  reduce  demand  be- 
low pro.jected  levels  of  consumption. 

Among  the  effective  means  to  produce 
both  those  goals  is  the  elimination  of 
price  controls  on  cinide  oil  or  its  deriva- 
tive products.  Free  market  prices  for  the 
raw  material  will  certainly  act  as  an  in- 
centi\'e  and  this  is  needed  particularlj-  in 
the  search  for  new  gas.  At  the  same 
time  a  price  rise  if  any  in  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  tend  to  diminish  slightly  our 
current  high  rate  of  demand. 

I  believe  that  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  18,  1974  will 
be  of  Interest  and  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FEO  Auorr  Finds  On.  D.vi .  CoBiSCT 

The  major  oil  companies  apparently  are 
telling  the  truth  about  their  s'lpplies,  based 
on  audits  by  the  Federal  Energ;.-  Office,  energj- 
chief  William  E.  Simon  says. 

Simon  said  that  the  ongoing  energy  office 
audits  of  refineries  have  turned  up  no  evi- 
dence that  oU  companies  are  lying  about 
their  inventories. 

In  an  interview,  the  energy  chief  said  that 
the  government  has  made  giant  strides  In 
convincing  the  wnerican  people  that  the 
fuel  shortage  la  real.  "We're  still  going 
through  the  scapegoat  phase  in  this  country," 
he  said. 

But  Simon  added  that  congressional  hear- 
ings and  government  investigation  eventu- 
ally will  remove  much  of  the  emotion  from 
the  debate  and  Americans  will  realize  the 
energy  crisis  Is  real. 
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Simon  who  Is  expected  to  be  named  Treas- 
ury Secretary  today,  said  that  first-quarter 
profits  of  the  oil  companies  as  well  as  second- 
quarter  profits  win  be  embarrassing  to  the  oil 
firms. 

He  also  said  that  with  the  end  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo,  conservation  efforts  by  Ameri- 
cans are  continuing.  "I  am  optimistic  that 
demand  will  not  explode."  he  said. 

Simon  declined  to  discuss  sp>ecific  ques- 
tions about  economic  policy,  but  he  did  say 
that  wage-price  controls  have  Introduced  dis- 
tortions and  inequities  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. But  he  said  he  wouldn't  rule  out  the 
poesibillty  that  one  day  they  might  be  re- 
imposed. 

He  said  he  s  ^scribed  to  President  Nixon's 
statement  that  the  American  people  are  taxed 
enough,  but  he  said  the  tax  system  Is  In 
const&nt  need  of  study  to  make  sure,  it  Is 
equitable. 

"We  must  continue  to  look  at  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  make  sure  It  Is  being  brought  up 
to  date,"  Simon  said.  "Nothing  is  perfect." 

The  price  of  gasoline  will  rise  only  a  few 
cents  a  gallon  on  the  average  nationally,  but 
there  will  he  significant  regional  price  In- 
creases In  areas  or  by  oil  companies  that  de- 
pend heavily  on  imported  oil,  he  said. 

That  la  true  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  im- 
port* wUl  peak  at  about  7'2  million  barrels  a 
day  this  summer,  he  said. 

Asked  If  he  regretted  calling  the  Shah  of 
Iran  reckless  and  Irresponsible  for  the  Shah's 
statement  that  the  United  States  received 
greater  oil  shipments  during  the  embargo. 
Simon  said  he  had  onl.  called  the  statement 
reckless  and  irresponsible. 

There's  a  big  ttlfference,  he  said,  adding 
that  the  nation's  system  of  monitoring  oil 
Imports  "Is  as  foolproof  as  any  system  we 
have  In  this  country." 

Although  it  had  been  reported  that  the 
White  House  was  upset  because  of  Simon's 
reply  to  the  Shah  cf  Iran,  Simon  said  he  had 
no  trouble  with  the  White  House  for  the 
Etatemente. 

Simon  said  he  couldn't  answer  questions 
on  the  appointment  o'  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary. But  when  asked  how  the  secretary  fits 
into  the  scheme  of  running  economic  policy, 
he  said,  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  United  States." 


GENOCIDE   CONVENTION:    A 
MATTER   OP  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
sometimes  wish  that  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  stand  up  here  every  day  and 
speak  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention.  As  you  know,  I 
have  been  doing  this  on  every  day  of 
every  session  for  the  past  8  years,  and  I 
would  not  mind  at  all  if  I  were  able  to 
cease  it  in  good  conscience. 

But  conscience  is  the  very  reason  why 
I  cannot — my  own  conscience,  that  of 
our  Nation,  and  that  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  For  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  rarity  among  international  agree- 
ments, a  docimient  that  deals  not  with 
ec<Hiomic  or  military  arrangements  but 
with  a  matter  of  basic  morality — the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  freedom  and  se- 
curity. It  is  a  statement  that  puts  all  the 
signatories  to  it  on  record  in  defense  of 
that  right,  and  pledging  to  do  all  that 
they  can  to  protect  it.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
document  that  more  than  merits  our 
approval. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  con- 
tmue  speaking  in  favor  of  this  treaty, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  until  it  is  once 
again  brought  before  this  body  for  de- 
bate. I  believe  that  simple  humanity 
demands  that  I  do  no  less. 


OCEAN  POLICY  STDDY 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study.  I  will  be  working  with  our 
colleagues  on  looking  at  many  ocean- 
related  issues.  One  of  the  foremost 
among  them  is  the  possible  utilization 
of  ocean  sources  of  energy. 

A  special  request  recently  has  been 
made  of  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  examine  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  report  on  this  request, 
drafted  by  Mr.  Robert  Kay  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  .Stvdy  to  Evah'ate  Energy  From  the 
Ocean 

On  February  25  and  26,  1974,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  Rosenstlel  School  of  Marine 
and  Atmospheric  Science,  an  Ocean  Energy 
Systems  Workshop  was  held  with  .scientists, 
engineers,  and  administrators  from  academia, 
government,  and  the  private  sector  In  attend- 
ance. The  resolution  of  the  Workshop  was 
that  there  were  various  alternative  ways  of 
extracting  energy  from  the  ocean  that  could 
have  a  significant  Impact  upon  the  total 
energy  supply  of  the  United  States,  at  costs 
that  could  be  competitive  with  other  energy 
sources.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  assemble  suitable 
committees  drawn  from  academia,  govern- 
ment and  Industry  to 

Conduct  an  overview  study  of  ocean  energy 
systems. 

Establish  priorities  for  the  scientific  and 
engineering  tasks  associated  with  those  en- 
ergy-from-the-ocean  alternatives  which  were 
determined  to  be  most  promising. 

Identify  desirable  executive  or  legislative 
Initiatives  and   institutional   frameworks. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  arises  from 
various  factors.  First,  among  these,  is  the 
question  of  the  allocation  of  limited  Fed- 
eral financial  resources:  of  the  many  schemes 
of  extracting  energy  from  the  ocean,  which 
one(s)  U  (are)  the  moet  promising  and 
should  receive  the  largest  proportion  of 
funds?  Clooely  associated  with  this  ques- 
tion, is  the  need  for  a  rationale  to  determine 
appropriate  annual  funding  levels.  Another 
important  requirement  Ls  the  need  for  re- 
liable and  sound  information  on  the  feasi- 
bility, costs,  and  environmental  effects  of 
energy  from  the  ocean.  Such  Information  la 
required  as  input  to  the  Environmental 
Statement  of  other  power  plants  entering 
the  construction  phase,  such  as  the  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor. 

A  comprehensive  National  Academies' 
study  of  energy  from  the  ocean  can  also 
Identify  what  new  institutional  arrange- 
ments may  be  necessary.  For  example,  by 
analogy  with  atomic  energy,  does  energy 
from  the  ocean  need 

A  new  lead  focal  agency,  like  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission; 

A  central  single  minded  leader,  like  Ad- 
miral Rickover; 

Subsidies  to  private  industry,  like  the 
uranium  fu"l  subsidy  or  the  Price  Anderson 
Third  Party  Liability  Act 

A  means  for  international  cooperation,  like 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Administra- 
tion, etc. 

Such  a  study  could  also  be  an  Important 
and  timely  input  to  Senate  Reaolutlon  8. 
222,  the  Congressional  Study  (currently  get- 
ting under  way)  to  determine  a  National 
Policy  for  the  Ocean. 


DISCUSSION 


A  study  to  evaluate  energy-from-the-ocean 
should  consider  various  factors  and  criteria 
Some  of  these  are  Identified  and  discussed 
below. 

Sources   ot   energy-from-the  ocean 

Energy-from-the-Ocean.  as  used  in  this 
study,  consists  primarily  of  the  energy  from 
solar  or  gravitational  radiation  as  it  acts 
on  or  over  the  ocean.  It  specifically  excludes 
all  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal  or  materials 
for  fission  or  fusion  that  may  be  obtainable 
from  offshore  locations. 

Energy-from-the-Ocean  can  be  classified 
Into  two  groups,  as  follows: 

I.  Sources  of  Energy  Unique  to  the  Ocean 
Ocean  Thermal  Differences; 

Waves  (wind  derived); 

Currents; 

Tides; 

Salinity  Gradient;  and 

Electromagnetic  Induction 

II.  Sources  of  Energy  from  Ocean  loca- 
tions, available  also  on  land 

Wind; 

Photosynthesis  ( blocon version ) ; 

Photothermal  effect: 

Photovoltaic  effect;  and 

Geothermal  sources. 

Utilizing  the  above  dichotomy,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  enhanced  clarity  can  be  ob- 
tained for  those  sources  In  Group  n,  relating 
to  advantages,  disadvantages,  costs,  and  ef- 
fects of  ocean  locations  vs.  land  locations. 
Evaluation  of  source 

A  primary  consideration  for  evaluating  any 
source  of  ocean  energy  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  resource  (available  to  the  United  States 
and  worldwide)  to  determine  its  significance 
to  the  Nation  (and  the  World's)  projected 
energy  requirements.  This  Is  important,  be- 
cause what  may  appear  surflclally  to  be  a 
very  large  source  of  power  may  be  large  only 
when  compared  to  a  limited  geographical 
need,  and  not  to  the  future  National  (or 
World)   need. 

Other  considerations  for  evaluating  the 
source  relate  to  the  spatial  density  of  its 
power  (e.g.  watts/sq.  meter)  and  its  time 
variability.  Both  of  these  latter  factors  are 
Important  In  their  effect  on  the  size  and 
control  characteristics  of  the  conversion 
plant. 

Near-teTm   and   long-term  development 

Sources  of  energy  that  can  meet  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  the  Nation's  present  or 
future  (e.g.  year  2000  and  beyond)  require- 
ments, are  possible  contenders  for  major 
governmental  developmental  assistance. 
Thus,  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  con- 
tinues to  receive  governmental  support,  more 
for  its  promise  than  ita  reality. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  sp^trum  of  techno- 
logical feasibility,  are  the  vocal  advocates 
who  unwittingly  espouse  a  course  that  can 
be  summarized  as  "Because  It  can  be  built, 
It  should  be  built."  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
study  would  clarify  a  rational  path  for  gov- 
ernmental actions  that  can  wisely  assist  in 
meeting  near-term  and/or  long-term  energy 
requlremenu  of  the  Nation  (and  World) 
Engineering  and  technology 

The  stages  In  the  development  of  advanced 
technological  applications  can  be  identified 
as  follows: 

Technical  Feasibility — This  is  the  stage, 
consisting  primarily  of  R&D.  where  basic 
technical  aspects  are  confirmed  through  ana- 
lytical investigation,  laboratory  scale  experi- 
ments, and  conceptual  engineering. 

Proof-testing — This  is  the  phase  In  which 
engineering,  nuinufacturlng,  and  test  capa- 
billtlee  are  developed  to  assure  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  the  performance  character- 
istics of  flrst-of-a-kind  oomponenta. 

Demonstration  Plant — This  Is  the  phase 
that  precedes  commercial  application.  It  re- 
fers to  the  design,  fabrication  and  operation 
of  a  plant,  in  the  1-10  Mwe  output  range, 
In  which   the  operational  reliability,  safety 


niid  economics  can  be  evaluated  for  applica- 
tion by  private  utilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  Study,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  estimates  of  the  costs,  schedules 
and  detailed  engineering  needs  of  desirable 
.systems  win  be  provided. 

A  long-range  environmental  factor 
It  is  important,  when  evaluating  energy 
production  alternatives,  that  consideration 
be  given  to  long-term  fundamental  investi- 
gations that  provide  options  for  the  United 
States  many  decades  Into  the  future. 

It  Is  well  known — but  often  overlooked — 
that  all  energy  consumed  is  eventually  de- 
graded to  heat  and  discharged  into  the  envi- 
ronment. Thus  all  of  todays  energy  con- 
sumption ends  up  as  heat,  which  represents 
an  additional  load  that  the  atmosphere  must 
radiate  to  outer  space. 

To  place  the  heat  release  from  man's  en- 
ergy use  In  perspective,  one  needs  to  consider 
the  total  energy  received  by  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere from  the  sun.  At  present,  the  ratio 
of  heat  from  energy  consumed  to  solar  energy 
absorbed  Is  a  very  small  factor  amoiinting 
to  only  0.6X10', 

However  if  one  considers  the  world  popula- 
tion at  four  times  today's  and  a  per  capita 
energy  consumption  about  twice  today's  U.S. 
consumption,  one  can  calculate  a  ratio  of 
heat  release  from  energy  consumption  to  solar 
energy  absorption  of  about  0.4  c;  .  This  is  a 
ratio  large  enough  to  be  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  global  impact  on  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  earth. 

At  the  current  5.5  Cr  annual  growth  rate  of 
world  energy  consumption,  the  consumption 
level  postulated  in  the  last  paragraph  would 
be  reached  In  75  years.  Recognizing  that 
the  period  of  rapid  growth  In  energy  use  for 
western  society  dates  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  beginning  approximately  150 
years  ago,  it  is  not  Impossible,  or  even  im- 
\  probable,  for  developing  societies  to  absorb 

and  use  already  developed  energy-intensive 
technology  in  75  years. 

Summarizing,  as  world-wide  energy  use  in- 
creases. In  as  short  a  time  as  a  century,  the 
large  scale  consumption  of  the  internal 
energy  of  chemical  fission,  or  fusion  energy 
degraded  to  heat  and  injected  into  the  at- 
mosphere could  make  possible  world-wide 
effects  which  are  unknown,  but  potentially 
disastrous. 

To  alleviate  this  condlMon,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  energy  used  by  man  to  be  derived 
from  solar  energy,  gravitational  energy,  or 
geothermal  energy  Instead  of  from  the  re- 
lease of  the  Internal  latent  energy  of  fission, 
fusion,  or  oxidation.  This  environmental 
characteristic  Is  common  to  all  forms  of 
energy-from-the-ocean. 

Environmental  impacts 
Although  energy  from  the  ocean  does  not 
have  associated  with  It  any  form  of  partic- 
ulate pollution.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
there  Is  associated  with  each  variety,  en- 
vironmental effects  which  may  or  may  not  be 
favorable.  For  example,  utUizlng  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  a  power  source  may  affect  the  tur- 
bulent vortices  on  Its  "edges,"  thereby  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  the  larvae  of  Coastal 
fish  or  shellflsh  and  thus  the  geographic  lo- 
cation of  specific  Inshore  fisheries.  Similarly 
utilizing  wave  energy  at  an  offshore  location 
may  affect  the  movement  of  sand  beaches  In 
a  mode  that  may  cause  either  replenish- 
ment or  erotilon.  Likewise,  thermal  ocean 
difference  coaverslon  may  set  up  an  up- 
welllng,  with  possible  algal  growth,  that  may 
be  beneficial  for  marine  life,  but  undesirable 
for  water  sports  or  aesthetics. 

This  study  should  identify  possible  en- 
vironmental impacts  with  suitable  recom- 
meudatlons  for  their  negation  or  evaluation. 
Cost  benefits  and  research 
At  present,  criteria  for  government  action 
are  based  on  early  consequences  and  results. 
The  activity  most  cloeely  resembling  a  long- 


term  approach  is  a  cost-benefit  analysis 
based  on  Interest  rates  that  are  pegged  to 
today's  cost  of  investment  capital,  modified 
to  account  for  uncertainty  and  risk.  Within 
this  context,  energy-from-the-ocean  must 
compete  with  energy  from  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels. 

However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
response  times  between  marketplace  eco- 
nomics, technology,  development,  basic  re- 
search, and  the  biological  and  physical  proc- 
esses of  our  ecosphere.  What  is  therefore 
also  needed  are  suggested  governmental  ac- 
tions, adjustments  to  domestic  policy,  and 
action  programs.  Including  basic  and  applied 
research,  that  would  more  adeqxiately  deal 
with  future  uncertainty  and  global  risk. 

New  instittitional  requirements  or  tlirusts 

To  stimulate  more  effective  responses  to 
changing  domestic  and  world  needs  for 
energy,  various  questions  arise: 

Are  any  new  national  or  international 
mechanisms  or  thrusts  required? 

What  is  necessary  for  greater  industry 
participation? 

Do  ocean  energy  sources  need  a  sharper 
governmental  focus  to  prevent  their  being 
overlooked? 

What  are  proper  roles  of  industry,  aca- 
demic and  government  in  energy  from  the 
sea? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Study  will  offer  ap- 
propriaW'^perspective  and  response  to  these 
questions. 

A  NIGHT  PROSECUTOR'S  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  FebniaiT 
18  of  this  year  the  night  prosecutor's 
program  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  desig- 
nated as  an  exemplary  project  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — LEAA.  This 
program  staffed  by  law  students  from  the 
Capital  Univei-sity  Law  School  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  reducing  the 
criminal  docket  of  the  city  of  Columbus 
courts  and  h£is  provided  great  personal 
assistance  to  many  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  basic  procedure  through  the  night 
prosecutor  program  includes  a  pretrial 
diversion  program  whereby  law  school 
students  are  involved  in  an  informal  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  to  determine 
whether  a  criminal  warrant  should  be  is- 
sued in  particular  cases.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  program  primarily  has  been  inter- 
personal disputes,  although  the  program 
recently  has  been  extended  to  cover  bad 
check  cases.  Prior  to  implementation  of 
this  program  in  November  of  1971  most 
disputes  in  Columbus  resulted  in  an  af- 
fidavit being  filed,  and  a  warrant  issued. 
The  procedure  now  applied  through  the 
night  prosecutor  program  involves  an  in- 
formal pretrial  hearing  procedure  in 
which  the  complainant,  witnesses,  and 
the  accused,  are  provided  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  side  of  a  particular 
dispute.  The  hearing  officer  acts  more  in 
the  role  of  a  mediator  and  conciliator  and 
attempts  to  bring  in  the  expertise  of  sto- 
clal  agencies  where  possible.  At  no  time 
is  a  criminal  record  made  and  the  formal 
rules  of  evidence  are  not  applied.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  quite  often  the 
charging  party  was  initially  acting  on 
emotional  instinct  and  the  case  is 
dropped  without  even  the  administrative 
hearing.  v^ 

In  a  number  of  other  cases  an  informal 
forum  for  considering  the  case  resulted 
in  a  settlement  or  expeditious  solution  to 


the  dispute  without  a  criminal  hearing. 
This  approach  has  obvious  advantages 
for  parties  involved  and  does  not  burden 
the  judicial  system.  The  cost  savings  to  a 
city  can  be  sizable.  The  experience  of  the 
night  prosecutor  program  in  Columbus 
shows  a  total  of  3,992  cases  diverted  out 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  1,  1973.  Estimat- 
ing that  the  cost  of  processing  one  crimi- 
nal case  in  Columbus  to  be  S200,  a  savings 
of  $798,400  was  realized  for  an  initial 
outlay  of  $60,000  Federal  funds  and  $20,- 
COO  city  funds. 

This  program,  indeed.  deser\'es  the 
uraise  of  the  LEAA.  Hopefully  Prof.  John 
Palmer,  director  of  the  progi'am,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Capital  University  Law 
School,  •Rill  continue  to  pi'ovide  this  valu- 
able community  service  and  other  citie.': 
throughout  the  country  can  benefit  I:  cm 
their  excellent  work. 


DEATH    OF   JOHN   F.    GRINER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  new.-; 
out  of  Caiio,  Ga.,  yesterday  was  sad 
John  F.  Griner,  former  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  died  at  his 
home  there  after  a  long  Ulness. 

Mr.  Griner  was  66  when  he  passed 
from  this  world,  which  he  enjoyed  so 
thoroughly.  He  was  at  home,  in  Cairo, 
with  his  wife  Claranell,  who  survives 
him  along  with  two  sons  and  two  grand- 
childi-en. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  John  as  the 
result  of  his  leadership  of  the  AFGE,  the 
man  was  something  of  a  diamond  in  the 
rough.  He  could  be  stubborn  and  hard- 
bitten in  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
work  force.  But  he  was  filled  with  kind- 
ness for  people  ia  all  walks  of  life.  For 
a  decade  this  string  but  sensitive  man 
led  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  increasing  its  member- 
ship from  barely  100,000  when  he  was 
first  elected  president  in  1962  to  more 
than  325,000  when  he  left  that  post  in 
1972  and  went  back  home  to  Georgia. 
He  did  not  exactly  retire,  however.  John 
remained  an  active  member  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  to  the  end. 

John's  career  as  a  Federal  employee 
began  in  Chicago  in  1936  when  be  began 
work  as  an  adjudicator  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  with  which  he  served 
until  his  election  as  president  of  AFGE. 
At  that  time,  in  1962,  he  was  the  agen- 
cy's labor  relations  officer  and  had  16 
yeai's  of  experience  as  the  Midwest  vice 
president  of  tlie  union  which  he  has  built 
into   a   very   significant   power. 

Mr.  Griner's  accomplishments  already 
have  embellished  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service. 

Public  Law  92-392,  the  Wage  Board 
Act,  was  one  of  John  Griner's  fondest 
goals,  and  one  he  achieved  before  step- 
ping down  as  president  of  AFGE.  But  it 
was  not  the  only  example  of  legislation 
bettering  the  conditions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees which  became  law  during  his 
tenure  at  AFGE.  Indeed,  the  decade  from 
1962  to  1972  marked  a  great  upswing  in 
the  status  of  Federal  workers,  and  the 
evidence  is  great  that  this  was  no  coin- 
cidence. The  principle  of  pay  compara- 
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bility  was  established  In  this  era,  and 
other  benefits  such  as  improved  Iiealth 
benefits  were  enacted. 

All  in  all,  an  impressive  record  was 
established,  due  in  Kirpe  part  to  aggres- 
sive leadership  on  ttie  part  of  John 
Griner  who  represented  veil  the  interests 
of  the  civil  servant. 

Mr.  President,  vo  who  .serve  on  tlic 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
have  in  particular  lost  a  friend.  John 
was.  as  I  have  said,  a  sometimes  stub- 
bom,  and  always  tenacious,  advocate  of 
the  employee's  interest,  but  he  was  rea- 
sonable and  honorable  and  has  left  be- 
hind many  fond  memories.  Mrs.  Griner 
and  her  family  have  lost  more,  of  course. 
They  have  lost  a  warmhearted  husband 
and  father. 


April  2.],  197, 


TRADE  REP'ORM  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  hns  concluded  its 
hearings  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  A 
significant  volume  of  testimony  was  re- 
ceived duiing  the  course  of  those  3 
weeks.  A  principal  point  of  concern  that 
was  explored  by  the  commiLtoe  wa.s  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  international 
agreements  on  access  to  supplies. 

Of  particular  value  to  the  committee 
was  the  testimony  and  response  to  ques- 
tions of  Prof.  Richard  Gardner  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dick  Gardner  has 
pointedly  reviewed  the  history  associated 
with  international  concern  over  the  ac- 
cess to  supplies  of  raw  materials.  His 
statement  is  a  valuable  resource  for  any- 
one seeking  to  better  understand  the 
background  of  tills  issue  and  the  impli- 
cations that  flow  from  action.s  to  restrict 
access  to  supplies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dick 
Gardner's  statement  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  In  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Also,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  Dick  Gardner's 
statement.  To  understand  this  statement 
will  do  much  to  enable  each  of  us  to  ra- 
tionally respond  to  the  problems  we  face 
as  a  nation  and  to  develop  appropriate 
policies  to  solve  these  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoBo.  as  follows : 

Statcmxmt  or  Richako  N.  Gasoner  » 
I  »m  grateful  for  thla  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1073.  In  accordance  wltb 
your  request,  I  shall  focus  on  the  so-called 
"Mondale  amendments"  and  then  go  on  to 
offer  some  speclfle  auggeetlons  for  strengthen- 
ing the  legislation  In  other  re«pe«t8. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  consider 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  Its 
enactment  this  year  to  be  highly  Important 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  Staves, 
for  two  main  reasons: 

First,  the  rules  and  Institutions  governing 
world  trade  are  In  dangerou.s  disarray.  They 

>  Rlch«uxl  N.  Gardner,  Professor  erf  Law  and 
International  Organization  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, serred  as  Deputy  AssUtMit  SecreUry 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs In  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  was 
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on  International  Trade  and  Investment  Pol- 
Icy  In  1970-71. 


must  be  revised  and  strengthened— soon — 
If  we  wish  to  preserve  and  enlarge  the  bene- 
fits of  a  cooperative  world  tradUig  order  and 
avoid  a  further  drift  toward  economic  con- 
flict. Without  the  negotiating  authority  pro- 
vided In  this  bin.  the  United  States  will  be 
powerleag  to  work  for  a  new  trading  order  In 
Its  own  and  the  general  world  liUrrcst. 

As  this  Committee  U  well  av.aio,  major 
f-han^e.s  are  required  la  our  trade  relations 
v.lth  every  part  of  the  world— -.\  ith  the  de- 
\':'!apec1  iiin-Comnir.jiist  countries,  wit!<.  the 
Communist  natloi-.s,  and  v.lth  the  d-rlnpin{» 
nreas.  tf  we  do  not  pu.ss  a  tr.Tcie  bill  tlu.s  jear! 
It  will  be  difficult  to  pa.ss  one  bef.ire  i!)77.' 
Thus  we  may  to  e  our  la'.t  clear  rhaacc  to  re- 
lorm  the  world  tr;'dln.fT  svstem  in  t!  Ls  decade 
and  avoid  an  Irrevei-slble  deterl'irat  ion  in 
oir  reiauuns  wUU  these  key  groups  of  na- 
tions. 

Second,  the  energy  crisis  has  added  an 
even  greater  urgfiicy  to  world  trade  negotia- 
tions. Faced  with  large  trade  deficits  from 
.sliarply  higher  oU  ccjsis,  vlrtiiallv  all  the 
wt.rlds  major  nations  will  be  under  severe 
pre.ssure  to  report  to  trade  rcotrictl.  us  cr 
tradc-distorUug  motisines  to  protect  their 
trade  positions  and  pu.-ii  the  burden  oi  ad- 
justment onto  others.  This  would  be  a  serious 
problem  even  In  a  world  with  strong  Instl- 
tutlo!\.s  for  trade  cooperation  and  clear  and 
equitable  ground  rules  covering  res<irt  to 
tarlir  and  non-tarlfT  barriers.  It  could  prove 
an  tinmnn.iKcable  problem  In  the  world  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves— a  world  with  a 
dcijll Hatred  GATT  and  with  outmoded,  uiv.- 
blguotifl.  and.  on  some  sxibjects,  non-exlstuit- 
trading  rrle=;.  Without  this  bUl,  one  would 
hnve  to  view  with  profound  pcsslmi.sm  the 
prospects  of  flndinR  cooperative  solutions  for 
the  trade  problems  caused  by  the  enercv 
crisis.  '^^ 

THE  MO.NDALJi  AME.NDJ4ENTS 

Last  fall,  la  a  statement  before  the  Na- 
tional Pt>reign  Trade  Convention.  I  urged 
that  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  19 13  should 
bo  revised  to  focus  on  access  to  supplies  as 
well  as  access  to  markets.  Senau.r  Mondale 
has  Introduced  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  They 
deserve  the  most  careful  and  .sympathetic 
consideration  Our  national  Interest,  and  the 
Interest  of  the  world  conununlty  generally, 
would  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments alon«  the  Hues  wlUch  Senator  Mon- 
dale has  propased. 

The  case  for  such  amendments  was  de- 
veloped fully  In  Senator  Mondale's  statement 
to  the  Senate  on  December  3  But  perhaps 
I  may  add  a  few  thoughts  on  the  history,  the 
law,  and  the  politics  of  this  difficult  and  com- 
plex subject. 

In  August  1941.  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  ChurchUl  met  on  a  destroyer  off 
Newfoundland  to  draft  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
a  statement  of  poKtwar  alms  which  could' 
unite  freedom-loving  people  e\ervwhere  In 
the  flght  against  fasclimi.  The  fourth  para- 
graph of  the  Charter  proclaimed  the  prbi- 
clple  of  "access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade 
and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world." 

The  motivation  behind  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  sUnple. 
The  leaders  of  the  wartime  alliance  believed 
that  pe«ca  could  not  be  achieved  unless  It 
had  a  sound  economic  basis.  The  experience 
of  the  first  four  decades  of  this  century  sug- 
gested that  If  countries  were  denied  access 
to  raw  materials  and  markets,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  secure  them  by  resort  to  force — 
or  a  least  would  seek  to  Justify  aggresslou  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  denied  tlie  op- 
portunity to  meet  their  economic  require- 
ments through  peaceful  means. 

Cordell  Hull,  the  father  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  was  a  believer  in  the  theory 
that  "If  goods  cant  cross  borders,  armies 
wUl."  This  perception  o/  the  close  relation 
between  economic  policies  and  peace  bad  • 
profound  Influence  not  only  on  the  Atlantic 


Charter  but  on  other  wartime  statements  and 
on  postwar  plannmg. 

Yet  despite  thla  backgroimd.  International 
economic  negotiations  from  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present  time  have 
focused  almost  entirely  on  access  to  markets 
and  have  virtually  Ignored  the  problem  of 
access  to  supplies.  The  reason  for  this  one- 
sided emphasis  Is  obvious — for  most  of  the 
postwar  period  the  central  problem  seemed 
to  be  ho.v  to  r.-oid  depressior.  and  vuiemplo-,  - 
ment  by  selling  goods  to  other  countries 
Now,  however,  we  are  moving  Into  an  era  of 
resource  scarcity  and  accelerating  Inflation— 
an  era  which  requires  a  new  approach  to  in- 
ternational economic  policy,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  return  to  the  old  atid  forgotten 
perceptions  which  lay  behhid  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Raw  material  access  has  acquired  a  new 
importance  for  the  United  States.  By  lOB.J 
our  country,  even  If  It  achieves  energy  seif- 
sufflclency  will  be  primarily  dependent  on 
Imports  for  nine  of  the  thirteen  basic  miner- 
als required  by  a  modern  li;dustrlal  economy. 
As  Lester  Brown  has  pointed  out,  within  the 
relatively  brief  fifteen  ye;ir  span  of  1970- 
1085,  "we  will  have  made  the  transition  from 
being  an  essentially  self-sufflcleut  country 
to — at  least  In  terms  of  raw  materials — a 
have-not  country.  We  do  not  yet  appreciate 
the  ecoi.onilc,  .-oclal.  and  pojirical  cf.n.s, - 
quences  of  this  historically  abrupt 
transition  " 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  was  underliiken  with 
tl.e  cxplKil  purpose  o!  f.rcujg  ihe  UnKeo 
States  and  Us  allies  In  Europe  and  Japan 
to  change  their  policies  on  the  Middle  Eatt 
It  has  been  lifted,  but  subject  to  further  re- 
view In  the  littht  of  progress  toward  a  Mid- 
dle East  settlement.  Moreover,  output  is 
being  held  well  below  capacity  for  economic 
as  well  as  political  reasons. 

Other  raw  material  suppliers,  eiuo^fi- 
at;ed  by  the  success  of  the  oil  embargo,  now 
threaten  lo  follow  suit.  Representatives 
from  16  East  and  Central  African  countries 
meeting  in  Dar-Es-Salaam,  Tanzania  on 
November  24,  1973,  called  for  diplomatic, 
economic  and  oUier  sanctions  against  the 
United  Suites,  Britain,  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  BrazU  unless  they  cea.sed 
".support"  for  white  minority  regimes  in 
Southern  Africa.  The  Chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, Foreign  Minister  John  W.  S.  Mal- 
ecela  of  Tanzania,  said  the  sanctions  could 
include  a  ban  on  both  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  the  other 
named  countries.  Although  most  of  the  six- 
teen countries  do  not  posses  materials  of 
vlUU  importance  to  us.  some  of  them,  such 
as  Zaire,  tlie  former  Belgalu  Congo,  clearly 
do. 

What  is  perhajjs  more  to  the  point,  many 
developing  countries  are  now  tempted  to 
form  producer  cartels  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prices  and  achieving  international 
transfers  of  wealth  that  seem  otherwise 
Impossible.  One  well  Informed  observer. 
Ugandan  social  scientist  All  Mazrui.  sums 
up  their  attitude  as  follows: 

"Projn  the  polut  of  view  of  millions  of 
Asians  ajid  Africans,  the  Arab  oil  sanctions 
against  select  Western  countries  will  prob- 
ably rank  In  history  alongside  Japan's  vic- 
tory over  Ru.^la  In  1905— as  milestones  In 
t'.e  story  of  bow  Asians  and  Africans  dis- 
covered Uieir  oAu  potential  power  against 
Caucasian  might  ...  As  a  lever  against 
the  rich,  certain  Tliird  World  resources  will 
become  the  equivalent  of  organized  labor  in 
the  history  of  the  Industrialized  countries  - 
as   a   basis   for   collective   bargaining." 

Statements  to  the  same  effect  were  made 
recently  by  Algerian  representatives  at  a 
meeting  of  developing  countries  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  forthcoming  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  raw  materials  and  economic 
develnpiuent. 
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Economists  disagree  es  to  the  probable 
success  of  price-raising  producer  cartels 
lor  materials  other  than  petroleum.  My 
own  view  Is  that  growing  resource  pres- 
!  ures  do  promise  some  additional  bargain- 
ing power  to  many  developing  countries, 
but  that  outside  of  oil  the  possibilities  for 
successful  producer  cartels  to  raise  prices 
are  very  doubtful — either  the  producers 
lack  the  identity  of  Interest  and  the  neces- 
sary foreign  exchange  reserves  for  a  collec- 
tive cutback  in  supply,  or  the  consumers 
have  too  many  other  options  In  the  form 
of  large  stockpiles,  home-based  production, 
and  the  availability  of  substitutes. 

Producer  cartels  may  achieve  some  rc-^ults 
for  their  organizers  In  ^le  short  run.  but  in 
the  middle  and  long  run  they  are  likely  to 
o.^ckflre.  The  danger  Is  that  a  policy  of 
confrontation  could  push  developed  coun- 
tries Into  policies  of  self-sufficiency,  deny- 
ing developing  countries  the  technical  as- 
sistance, the  capital  and  the  market  access 
without  which  they  cannot  meet  their  de- 
velopment goals.  In  the  economic  and  po- 
litical backlash,  even  the  resource-rich  de- 
veloping countries  would  lose;  and  the 
have-not  countries  would  lose  most  of  all. 
The  role  of  International  law  aud  organiza- 
tion, in  my  view,  should  be  to  reinforce  co- 
operative behavior  that  will  serve  the  long- 
run  Interest  of  all.  Specifically,  this  would 
mean  restricting  the  right  of  producer  na- 
tions to  form  price-raising  cartels  except 
as  part  of  mutually-agreed  commodity  ar- 
rangements in  cooperation  with  consuming 
countries,  as  was  proposed  In  the  Cliarter 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization  25 
years  ago. 

Lest  we  adopt  an  unduly  self-righteous 
attitude  on  these  matters,  we  should  rec- 
ognize frankly  that  the  United  States  Itself 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  offenders  In  us- 
ing export  controls  In  ways  which  have  ad- 
versely affected  other  countries.  For  years 
wo  have  applied  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Cuba.  Last  summer,  we  unilaterally  cut  off 
exports  of  soybeans  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  our  trading  partners  in  Europe 
at  the  very  time  that  we  were  pressing  them 
to  modify  policies  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  and  become  dependent  on  our  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that  the 
whole  concept  of  an  open  and  cooperative 
trading  system  Is  tmder  serious  attack.  In- 
ternational trade  Is  becoming  heavily  "polit- 
icized." This  trend  Is  destroying  the  tradi- 
tions of  reasonably  free  and  non-discrlmlna- 
tory  access  to  markets  and  supplies  that  are 
essential  in  an  increasingly  mterdependent 
world. 

Since  the  UJf.  Charter,  countries  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  use  force  to  back  up  their 
economic  claims.  Quite  apart  from  legal 
prohibition,  such  actions  now  entail  costs 
and  risks  that  make  them  politically  tm- 
deslrable.  But  If  the  Atlantic  Charter  con- 
cept of  equal  access  to  raw  materials  can- 
not be  guaranteed  by  the  use  of  force,  we 
need  to  consider  guaranteeing  it  In  some 
other  way. 

There  la  no  easy  solution  to  this  problem, 
but  It  Is  certainly  In  our  own  and  the  gen- 
eral Interest  to  try  to  develop  some  new 
International  rules  and  procedures  to  assure 
reasonable  access  to  raw  materials.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  international  law  In  this  area 
Is  not  satisfactory.  The  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  does  contain  a  general 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  export  and  Import 
controls  (Article  XI)  as  well  as  a  requirement 
that  both  expert  and  Import  controls  should 
not  discriminate  between  countries  (Article 
I).  Article  XX  of  QATT  pennlta  measures 
deviating  from  tbeee  and  otber  OATT  rules 
"relating  to  the  oomervatlon  oif  exhaustible 
natural  reaourcea  If  8ucli  measures  are  made 
effective  In  conjunction  with  restrictions  on 


domestic  production  or  consumption."  The 
same  article  also  permits  measures  "essen- 
tial to  the  acquisition  or  dlstribvition  of 
products  in  general  or  local  short  supply; 
Provided  that  any  such  measures  shall  be 
consistent  witli  the  principle  that  all  con- 
tracting parties  are  entitled  to  v.n  equitable 
share  of  the  international  supply  of  such 
products  .  .  ."  These  authorizations  of  e.x- 
port  restrictions  are  .subject  to  the  require- 
ment that  such  measures  "are  not  applKd  in 
a  manner  which  would  constitute  a  niei-ns 
of  arbitrary  or  unjustifi.able  di.'-criiuln.ti>n 
between  countries  where  the  same  conditions 
prevail,  or  disguised  restrictions  on  int.iii.\- 
lional  trade  .  ,  ." 

In  this  tangle  of  rules,  exceptions  to  ibe 
relies,  and  exceptions  to  the  exceptions  to 
the  rules,  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  dL-sceru 
any  coherent  guidelines^for  national  policy. 
And,  what  Is  more  to  the  point,  all  of  these 
principles  are  effectively  vitiated  by  a  sub- 
sequent GATT  article  (XXI)  which  declares 
that  nothhig  iu  the  GATT  shall  be  con- 
strued "to  prevent  any  contracting  party 
from  takuig  any  action  which  it  considers 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  essential 
security  "interests  .  .  .  taken  in  time  of  war 
or  other  emergency  m  international  rela- 
tions  ..." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  major  U.S.  objec- 
tive In  the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations 
should  be  to  Incorporate  some  new  aud 
stronger  rules  in  the  GATT  limiting  the 
resort  to  export  controls.  At  a  minimum, 
the  new  rules  should  prohibit  the  tise  of 
export  or  other  controls  for  political  purposes. 
A  country  should  not  be  permitted  to  cut 
off  or  threaten  to  cut  off  exports  In  order  to 
change  another  country's  policies  (although 
exceptions  would  be  granted  to  permit  coun- 
tries to  restrict  the  export  of  weapons  and 
national  security  Information  and  also  to 
restrict  trade  in  the  course  of  actual  hostili- 
ties). The  new  rules  should  also  seek  to  de- 
fine more  precisely  the  economic,  conserva- 
tion and  other  purposes  for  which  exports 
can  be  limited  and  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  take  account  of 
the  Interests  of  others.  Most  Important  of 
all,  since  the  rules  on  this  complex  subject 
will  inevitably  require  Interpretation  In  spe- 
cific circumstances,  new  OATT  procedtires 
should  be  created  requiring  advance  notice, 
consultation,  authoritative  interpretation  of 
the  rules  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  im- 
partial conciliation  and  arbitration  commis- 
sions under  GATT  auspices. 

Where  countries  axe  found  to  have  violated 
the  new  principles  and  fall  to  adjust  their 
policies  In  accordance  with  multilateral  de- 
cisions, they  should  face  the  possibility  of 
multilateral  repnials.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
through  the  GATT,  It  may  have  to  be  under- 
taken through  the  OECD  or  some  other 
multilateral  forum.  In  extreme  situations, 
multilateral  sanctions  may  even  have  to  be 
applied  to  countries  that  are  not  GATT  mem- 
bers, on  the  theory  that  their  violation  of 
broadly  agreed  community  standards  are 
gravely  threatening  community  Interests.  If 
we  can  propose  cutting  off  air  service  to 
countries  that  give  refuge  to  hijackers.  If  we 
can  contemplate  denying  port  facilities  to 
nations  that  pollute  the  oceans  with  their 
tankers,  we  should  certainly  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  multUateraJ  trade,  aid  and  Invest- 
ment embargoes  on  nations  that  threaten 
the  world  economy  by  arbitrarily  withholding 
vital  raw  materials. 

None  of  the  Arab  oU  producing  countries 
iG  a  party  to  OATT  except  for  Kuwait  and 
many  of  the  sixteen  African  coimtrles  who 
made  the  declaration  referred  to  earlier  are 
also  outside  the  GATT.  However,  a  number 
of  these  Arab  and  African  coimtrles  who  are 
not  GATT  members  (Including  Saudi 
Arabia)  have  committed  themselves  In  bi- 
lateral treaties  with  us  to  refrain  from  the 
very  measures  of  trade  discrimination  which 


they  recently  aimed  In  our  direction.  More- 
over, all  of  these  countries  voted  for  U.N. 
Resolution  2625  of  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly, entitled  "Declaration  of  Principles  of 
International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Rela- 
tions and  Cooperation  Among  States  in  Ac- 
cordatice  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." In  promv.lgating  this  resolution,  the 
General  Assembly  declared  that  "the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  wliicii  are  embodied  iii 
iliis  Declaraiicn  consutute  basic  principles 
.■1  iiueniational  law.  and  consequently  aj)- 
jT.ils  to  all  Sta-.es  to  be  guided  by  the.<e 
p:irc.p!es  in  their  international  conduct  and 
.o  c'ev-elop  their  mutual  relations  on  tiie 
b.i^..-.  of  their  strict  observance." 

One  of  the  key  principles  of  the  Declara- 
t'on  is  the  followuig:  "No  State  may  use  or 
ei.tourfige  the  use  of  economic,  political  or 
au>  oihcr  type  of  measures  to  coerce  another 
State  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  suborcii- 
ii.ition  of  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights 
niui  to  secure  from  it  advantages  of  any 
kmd." 

Ic  v.as  tlie  Airo-Ailan  ?roup  in  tlie  United 
Nations,  incUtd.iig  the  --Xrub  counirie.';,  that 
pressed  harde..t  for  the  principle  quoted 
above  for  ilie  proposition  that  this  principle 
was  already  part  of  international  law.  Of 
course,  their  motive  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries from  using  economic  power  as  an  in- 
strument of  political  pressure.  It  Is  interest- 
ittg  that  not  a  single  voice  has  been  raised  in 
the  United  Nations  to  cite  this  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  began. 

In  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
September.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer announced  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  new  instrumeul 
on  the  "Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States"  as  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  The  Department  of  State  has 
hitherto  been  reluctant  to  raise  the  issue  of 
access  to  resources  In  these  negotiations  be- 
cause of  our  own  use  of  export  controls.  We 
certainly  caiinot  have  it  both  ways.  I  believe 
we  should  offer  to  reform  our  practices  In  this 
area  in  return  for  reciprocal  changes  in  the 
practices  of  others. 

In  implementing  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic policy  of  access  to  supplies  we  should 
seek  to  act  multUaterally,  not  bilaterally,  for 
at  least  three  reasons.  The  first  Is  that  In  most 
cases  a  threat  of  reprisals  against  raw  mate- 
rial cut-offs  will  have  little  practical  signifi- 
cance unless  we  have  our  OECD  partners  with 
us.  The  second  is  that  unUateral  U.S.  action 
wUl  look  to  others  as  a  destructive  act  of  na- 
tionalism unless  it  is  related  to  multilateral 
rules  and  multilateral  procedures.  The  third 
Is  that  such  an  effort  of  "collective  economic 
security"  could  degenerate  Into  a  North- 
South  economic  war  unless  It  Is  based  on 
principles  that  are  acceptable  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Mondale  amend- 
ments In  their  final  form  would  8i>ecify  that 
the  President  should  exercise  his  authority 
to  retaliate  In  conformity  with  GATT  or  mvU- 
tUateral  agreements,  once  these  have  been  re- 
negotiated to  deal  adequately  with  supply 
access.  Pending  such  renegotiation,  the 
United  States  would  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
taliate without  multilateral  approval.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
President  would  use  this  authority  only  as  a 
last  resort,  and  In  conjunction  with  other 
consuming  countries  wherever  possible. 

Obviously  codes  of  conduct  by  themselves 
are  not  enough.  On  both  sides  of  the  great 
economic  divide,  there  will  need  to  be  more 
enlightened  perceptions  of  national  Interest. 
In  recent  years,  the  develc^)ed  coimtrles  have 
manifestly  failed  to  discharge  the  aid  and 
trade  obligations  that  were  necessary  to  make 
a  success  of  the  Development  Decade.  Partly 
in  response  to  this  failure,  partly  out  of  a 
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misguided  nationalism,  many  developing 
countnea  enlisted  under  tbe  banner  of  "sov- 
ereignty over  natural  resources" — falling  to 
see  that  developed  countries  also  have  "sov- 
ereignty" over  their  capital  resources,  their 
technology  and  their  Internal  markets,  and 
that  some  mutually  agreed  limitations  of 
S'lverelgnty  are  essential  to  plve  full  possibil- 
ities to  the  sovereignty  of  all.  Imnlcallv.  the 
grcate'it  victims  of  the  "sovereignty"  that 
the  OPEC  coimtrles  exercised  In  ruiadniplint; 
oil  prices  In  1973  were  tlie  developing  (.oim- 
trles  lhenif.elves. 

To  sum  up,  I  doiiht  that  new  rules  and  pro- 
cedures assuring  reasonable  access  to  sup- 
plies can  be  negotiated  except  in  a  much 
broader  context  involving  a  fundamental  re- 
8tr\icturlng  of  International  economic  rela- 
tions between  developed  and  developing 
countries.  The  developed  countries  are  right- 
ly concerned  about  secure  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials at  reasonable  prices.  But  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  rightly  concerned  about 
other  kinds  of  access — access  to  markets,  to 
capital,  to  technology,  to  management  skills. 
and  to  an  adequate  voice  In  decision-making 
In  internationtil  economic  forums.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  in 
the  next  few  years  is  to  help  fashion  the 
"world  order  bargain"  that  will  make  access 
to  resources  a  negotiable  clement  in  a  new 
system  of  collective  economic  security  that 
works  In  the  Interests  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

OTHEK  FE.\TURES  OF  T!IE  BIT  L 

The  trade  bill  could  be  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  other  changes,  the  mo.st  liui>c>r- 
taut  of  which  are  stiggeated  below; 
1.  TarifJ  authority 

Section  101  gives  the  President  authority 
to  eliminate  tarifTs  of  5'-  or  less,  to  cut  by 
60%  tariffs  of  from  5'  to  25'^-^,  and  to  cu\ 
by  75 '"r  tariffs  which  are  over  25";  — provided 
that  no  mte  over  25  "r  Is  reduced  below  the 
level  of  10";.  I  Ijelieve  the  national  Interest 
would  b«  better  served  by  replacing  this 
formula  with  the  zero-tariif  authority  con- 
tained in  the  original  Administration  bill. 
This  would  enable  us  to  work  more  effec- 
tively for  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  set 
out  In  Section  2,  particularly  the  goal  of 
"open  and  non-discriminatory  world  trade." 
Zero-tariff  authority  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant If  we  are  to  reduce  the  margin  of  dis- 
crimination against  American  trade  by  bar- 
gaining down  the  common  external  tariff  of 
the  enlarged  European  Community  and  the 
tariffs  erf  other  countries  in  association  with 
It.  Ab  the  President's  Commission  on  Int«r- 
natlonal  Trade  and  Investment  Policy  stated 
In  its  Report  (p.  14)  : 

"Our  objective  should  be  the  progressive 
elimination  of  most  tariffs  over  the  next  10 
years,  and  of  all  tariffs  over  the  next  25  yeara. 
Progreoa  toward  this  objective  would  gradu- 
ally eliminate  the  discriminatory  effects  on 
the  United  States  and  other  nonmeint>er 
countries  of  the  European  Gommixilty  and 
Its  preferential  trading  arrangements." 

Bven  tf  tbe  goal  of  taiifl  elimination  proves 
lmpoMlbl«,  it  la  ittu  in  our  interest  to  reduce 
world  tariff  levels  aa  f ar  as  pooslble.  We  have 
a  comparative  advantage  In  many  products, 
such  aa  agrtctiltural  produce  and  high  tech- 
nology manofacturea,  that  are  currently  sub- 
ject to  a  high  rate  of  protection  by  other 
nations.  If  we  are  restricted  In  tbe  conces- 
sions that  we  can  make  In  other  areas,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  necessary 
competitive  opportunities  for  our  export  in- 
dustries or  reach  the  general  level  of  reci- 
procity in  overall  reductions  that  la  so  essen- 
tial to  a  Bueoeasful  trade  negotiation.  Trade 
negotiations  are  a  two-way  street:  and  If  one 
partner  will  go  only  a  certain  distance,  the 
other  partner  cannot  be  expected  to  go  any 
further.  We  should  not  jeopardise  the  trade 
negotiations  by  Umlttng  unduly  the  nego- 
tiating authority  of  our  representatives. 


If  the  Senate  is  not  prepared  to  grant 
zero  tariff  authority  In  the  form  originally 
proposed  by  the  Administration,  a  useful 
compromise  would  be  the  formula  adopted 
In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  authorte- 
Ing  the  elimination  of  duties  on  products  for 
which  the  Community  and  the  United  States 
accoimt  for  80  i  or  more  of  world  trade. 
That  formula  was  of  little  use  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Rovind  when  the  U.K.  failed  to  Join 
the  Community,  but  it  could  be  extiemeiy 
valuable  now. 

2.   Nnn-tarifJ  barrifr  nvlhority 

Tlie  otherwise  excellent  formula  for  ne- 
gotiating on  non-tariff  barrier.-^  Is  flawed  by 
the  provisions  for  "sectoral  eciulvalence"  In- 
serted by  the  Houre  Ways  and  Mcaii>;  Com- 
mittee. Section  102  states  that  a  principal 
negotiating  objective  in  the  Arid  of  non- 
tariff  barriciT,  is  to  obtain,  with  respect  to 
"each  product  sector  of  manufacturing  "  and 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  sector,  "com- 
petitive opportunities  •  for  US.  exports  to  de- 
veloped countries  that  are  eqiilvalent"  to 
the  competitive  opportunities"  afforded  to 
these  products  in  the  U.S.  In  pur.-uit  of  this 
objective,  the  F*resldent  is  reriuired  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  "to  the  extent 
feasible"  on  a  sector  by  sector  basis  and  to 
Indicate  with  respect  to  en.-h  trade  agree- 
ment submitted  to  Congress  the  extent  to 
which  equivalent  access  In  each  sector  has 
been  achieved.  Although  these  pi-ovislons  do 
not  appear  In  the  section  of  the  bill  cover- 
ing the  Presidents  tariff-cutting  powers,  the 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
states  (on  page  19)  that  the  objective  of 
sectoral  equivalence  is  also  to  be  applied  "to 
the  extent  feasible"  in  the  tariff  area  as 
well. 

I  believe  It  would  serve  the  national  In- 
terest If  these  provisions  for  ".sectoral 
equivalence"  could  be  removed  from  the  Ic.;- 
Islatlon  or  at  least  sribstantlally  modified.  In 
the  forty  years  since  the  trade  agreements 
program  was  Inaugtirated,  we  have  conduct- 
ed our  trade  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
overall  reciprocity,  permitting  concessions  In 
one  product  sector  to  be  reciprocated  by  con- 
cessions In  another,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  a  balance  of  ad- 
vantage In  the  total  package.  TYade-offs  be- 
tween product  sectors  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  necessary  for  the  achievement 
of  substantial  progress  In  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers — partleiilarly  non-tariff  bar- 
riers— because  In  Individual  product  sectors 
we  and  our  trading  partners  differ  In  trading 
interests,  productive  efficiency,  and  the  type 
of  trade  barriers  we  employ.  It  might  con- 
ceivably be  appropriate  to  require  that  the 
President  seek  reciprocity  within  the  manu- 
facturing sector  as  a  whole  in  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  concessions  here  on  behalf  of 
our  agricultural  and  service  exports — al- 
though even  this  kind  of  requirement  would 
need  careful  examination. 

But  requiring  that  equivalence  must 
henceforth  be  achieved  In  thirty  or  forty 
product  sectors — which  Is  apparently  the 
way  the  legislation  Is  Interpreted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch— risks  placing  Insuperable 
handicaps  on  our  negotiators  before  the 
negotiations  even  begin.  It  would  make  it 
extremely  difficult — perhaps  impossible — 
to  negotiate  new  rules  In  GATT  on  8\ich  non- 
tariff  barriers  as  subsidies  and  government 
procurement,  since  the  competitive  effects 
of  such  new  rules  will  inevitably  differ  from 
one  product  sector  to  another.  In  one  prod- 
uct, we  may  gain  somewhat  greater  than 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities  from 
the  new  rules;  for  another  product,  some- 
what leas,  depending  on  our  comparative 
advantage  or  disadvantage  In  production. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  Idea  of  sectoral 
equivalence  was  carefully  considered  and 
firmly  rejected  by  the  President's  Trade 
Commission  In  1971.  I  believe  the  reasons 


given   by   the  Commission's  Report    (p.   12; 
are  as  timely  now  as  they  were  then: 

'Reciprocity  should  be  conceived  in  terms 
of  the  whole  set  of  negotiations  rather  than 
as  an  objective  to  be  achieved  within  self- 
contained  compartments.  ...  in  .some 
cases,  of  course,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  mutually  advantageous  solutions  wlihin 
speclflc  Industrial  sectors,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  find  such  solutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  hi  many  cases  a  country  will  have 
to  give  more  than  It  gets  In  one  sector  or 
functional  area,  and  recoup  by  securing  an 
equivalent   advantage   In   another." 

If  the  Senate  Is  not  prepared  to  drop  the 
sectoral  equivalence  provisions  or  to  modi:  v 
them  subetantially,  I  would  recommend,  as 
an  absolute  minimum,  that  Section  102(c) 
be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  its  provi- 
sions are  to  be  Implemented  only  to  the 
exleiit  consistent  with  the  overall  objectives 
or  the  legislation  laid  down  In  Section  2. 
.;.  GATT  reriainn 
Section  121(al  directs  the  President  to 
take  sxich  action  as  may  be  neces.sary  to 
bring  trade  agreements  to  which  the  US. 
Is  a  party — primarily  the  GATT — into  con- 
formity  with  certain  "principles."  GATT 
urgently  needs  revision,  and  this  Section 
would  raise  no  problem  If  the  "principles" 
.s\ibseq\ient!y  enumerated  were  limited  to 
broad  statements  of  the  kinds  of  rules  sought 
to  be  achieved.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
of  the  numbered  paragraphs  appear  to  pre- 
judge the  question  of  what  specific  Institu- 
tional means  should  be  employed  to  Improve 
the  trade  rules. 

For  example.  Article  121{a)(l)  requires 
"the  revision  of  dectsion-makin'.,'  machinery 
In  the  GATT  to  more  nearly  reflect  the  bal- 
ance of  economic  Interest"  and  Section  121 
(a)(3)  requires  "the  extension  of  GATT 
articles  to  conditions  of  trade  not  presently 
covered  In  order  to  move  toward  more  fair 
trade  practices."  Given  the  fact  that  GATT 
now  has  more  than  80  members  and  follows 
the  rule  of  one-nation  one-vote,  amendments 
of  the  GATT  articles  to  achieve  U.S.  objec- 
tives In  these  areas  are  not  likely  to  prove 
feasible.  A  more  practical  approach  would  be 
to  negotiate  a  new  Code  of  Trade  LlberallzB- 
tlon,  supplementary  to  GATT  and  supportive 
of  It,  open  to  participation  by  those  rela- 
tively few  key  trading  nations  economically 
capable  of  assuming  the  new  responsibilities! 
as  has  betti  proposed  by  the  Special  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  the  Trade  Committee  of  the 
Atlantic  Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ambassador  John  Leddy.  The  OATT  mem- 
bers accepting  the  Ckxle  (which  would  deal, 
among  other  things,  with  non-tariff  barriers 
not  now  adequately  covered  In  OATT)  could 
then  apply  between  themselves  In  Its  admin- 
istration such  new  and  more  realistic  deci- 
sion-making arrangements  as  they  would 
agree  upon. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  revising 
Section  121(a)  along  the  following  lines: 
"The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  OATT  and  other  trade  agree- 
ments heretofore  entered  Into  to  make  them 
more  effective  Instrtiments  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory  and 
fatr  wsld  economic  system.  Including  (but 
not  liq|ited  to)  .  .  ."  The  six  numbered 
par^BV^Iphs  that  follow  would  then  be  re- 
worded to  eliminate  speclflc  references  to 
the  OATT  articles  Individually  or  as  a  whole, 
leaving  the  President  soiBcient  negotiating 
flexibUity  to  acoompllsh  the  objectives  laid 
down  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  Section 
131(a)  by  whatever  means  proved  most 
practicable. 

4.  Import  relief  under  Vie  "Ktcape  Clause" 
Title  n  of  the  bin  Is  too  permissive  In 
allowing  XJS.  industrlsa  to  resort  to  tariff 
and  other  forma  of  proteetlan  in  tbe  face 
of  Import  competition.  True,  this  part  of  the 
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bill  does  emphasize  adjustment  to  Import 
competltltHi,  provides  more  ample  assistance 
for  this  purpose  than  ever  before  to  workers 
and  firms,  and  favors  relief  through  tariffs 
and  tariff  quotas  over  quantitative  limita- 
tions and  orderly  marketing  agreements. 
But  other  Innovations  In  the  bill  could  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  number  of  euccess- 
fiU  applications  for  escape  clause  relief 
which  wlU  go  from  the  Tariff  Commlssloa 
to  the  President. 

For  example,  the  exl&llug  requirement 
that  Imports  be  the  "major"  or  principal 
cause  of  Injury  to  a  domestic  Industry  is 
changed  to  a  requirement  tliat  they  oe 
only  a  "substantial"  cause — a  cause  defined 
as  "Important  and  not  less  tha:i  any  other 
cause."  Alongside  the  existing  law's  tight 
definition  of  "serious  Injury" — the  signifi- 
cant Idling  of  productive  facilities,  the  In- 
ability to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
significant  unemployment,  etc. — we  have  a 
new  standard  relating  to  a  "threat"  of  seri- 
ous injury  on  the  basis  of  which  relief  can 
be  granted.  The  "threat"  can  take  the  form 
of  a  decline  in  sales,  a  growing  inventon,-, 
and  a  downward  trend  In  production,  profits 
and  employment — obviously  a  much  easier 
test  to  meet. 

Those  who  believe  In  freer  world  trade 
might  be  reconciled  to  these  new  provisions 
If  relief  In  the  form  of  higher  tariffs  or  other 
restrictions  were  clearly  limited  to  a  short 
time  period.  Unfortunately,  the  legislation 
provides  for  a  five  year  period  of  protection 
renewable  by  an  additional  two  years — with 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  yet  another 
period  of  relief  after  a  two  year  interval. 
If  the  concept  of  the  legislation  Is  to  grant 
temporary  protection  to  permit  Industries 
to  become  more  competitive  or  to  change 
Into  another  line  of  production,  one  seven 
year  period  ought  to  be  enough. 

No  less  disturbing  is  the  legislation's 
ambiguity  on  the  key  question  of  whether 
the  more  permissive  standards  for  Import 
relief  are  to  constitute  the  exclusive  mode 
of  protecting  d<Mnestlc  Industries — or 
whether  such  Industries  will  continue  to 
have  access  to  non-leglslated  methods  such 
as  the  special  International  arrangements  on 
textiles  and  steel.  If  we  are  going  to  set  a 
new  and  easier  standard  by  which  Industries 
are  to  get  temporary  relief  from  Imports  for 
the  purpose  of  making  competitive  adjust- 
ment, I  believe  these  standards  should  apply 
to  everyone.  At  tbe  very  least  the  bill 
shotild  provide  that  no  new  restrictions, 
"voluntary"  or  otherwise,  should  be  imposed 
to  take  care  of  industries  that  are  unable  to 
satisfy  the  new  standard,  and  existing  spe- 
cial arrangements  that  are  not  embodied  In 
multilateral  agreements  under  the  OATT 
should  be  rapidly  phased  out.  This  would 
mean  phasing  out  the  steel  agreement  but 
net  the  multilateral  textile  agreement. 

Tbe  American  people  are  Justifiably  fed 
up  with  a  double  standard  of  law  and  Jus- 
tice— one  standard  for  the  rich  and  power- 
ftil  and  another  Xor  the  rest  of  us.  One  place 
to  start  rectifying  the  double  standard  Is  in 
this  new  trade  bill. 

Some  loosening  of  the  current  escape 
clause  provisions  is  obviously  necessary  as 
the  price  for  passing  a  trade  bill,  but  I  fear 
the  loosening  in  the  House  version  has  gone 
too  far.  Tbe  new  provisions  would  mean 
many  nuire  recommendations  for  trade  re- 
strictions by  the  Tariff  Commission — and 
much  more  political  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  e8c$^>e  clause  than  he  has 
faced  In  recent  years.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
ttglkten  up  the  escape  clause  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  criteria  of  causality  and  injury 
and  with  respect  to  the  oither  matters  men- 
tioned above.  And  H  Is  absoltxlely  essential 
to  retain  the  tliacretlon  the  President  has  im- 
der  existing  law  and  in  the  propKieed  legisla- 
tion to  deny  tbe  appUeatlon  at  an  Industry 
for  new  trade  restricttons  In  tbe  light  of 
broadet  nattonal  and  intemalloual  consider- 
ations. 


5.  Countervailing  duties 
There  is  no  valid  national  interest  in 
countervailing  against  foreign  subsidies 
which  neither  cause  injury  to  an  American 
Industry  nor  prevent  one  from  being  estab- 
lished. Other  countries  recognize  this  fact 
and  require  that  injury  be  shown  before 
coun'.ervaillng  duties  are  Imposed.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  in  this  regard  is  embcxlled  in 
Article  VI  of  GATT,  which  requires  "mate- 
rial iajtiry"  as  a  prerequisile  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  cou:it€rvalling  duties.  Yet  the  United 
St.ites  continues  to  apply  a  countervailing 
duty  law  that  has  no  Injury  requiremcn:. 
taking  advantage  of  the  "grandfather  clause" 
of  GATT  permitting  contracting  parties  to 
maintain  pre-1947  legislation  Inconsisteat 
\vith  the  GATT  rules. 

I  would  favor  aniendments  to  Section  331 
of  the  bill  bringing  ils  into  line  with  CVTI 
standards  by  requiring  proof  of  "material  ii- 
Jury"  before  countervailing  duties  are  Ap- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  I  can  tinderstand 
the  argiiment  that  In  order  to  maximize  our 
negotiating  leverage,  we  sliould  postpone 
s.ich  a  chan:'e  In  our  legislation  pendin.c;  the 
i.egotiation  of  new  rules  on  subsidies  that 
are  co:^.si£tent  Mith  our  national  Interests. 
3:ii  iC  we  are  to  follow  that  negotiating  stra- 
tegy, v.e  .should  certainly  provide  the  Secre- 
t.try  of  the  Treasury  with  the  temporary  dis- 
creti.onary  authority  included  on  page  123  of 
the  bill  not  to  imporie  countervailing  duties 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletiou  of  the  trade  negotiations.  The  pro- 
vision beginnin;T  on  the  bottom  of  that  page 
rjqui.-iag  the  mandatory  application  of  cotm- 
t?rvailing  duties  with  respect  to  articles  pro- 
d\ic?d  by  a  government-owi:ed  sulx=idi7ecl 
facility  in  a  developed  country  could  com- 
plicate our  negotiatini;  problems  and  should 
b?  removed. 

C.  Prefcrcncr"  for  ^crc.'op:"?!?  c::nitrk'! 

Title  V  of  the  legislation  conitilutes  aii  im- 
porlant  step  forward  by  recognizing  the  im- 
portant uali  ^ual  interest  of  the  United  States 
ill  a':>sisting  the  developing  countries  to  in- 
crease their  export  earnings  and  thus  accel- 
erate their  economic  development.  However, 
tariff  preferences  are  not  available  with  re- 
.spect  to  articles  that  are  subject  to  "escape 
clause"  actions  under  old  or  new  legislation, 
nor  will  they  have  much  value  with  respect  to 
articles  subject  to  "voluntary"  or  otlier  forms 
of  cuantllative  restrictions.  This  uuderlj:-.f.> 
the  h.ipcrtance  of  tightening  up  our  po'-icics 
for  "import  relier'  along  the  lines  outlu.cd 
e.irlicr.  We  .should  not  be  In  tl:e  position  of 
taking  back  from  the  developin;;  coi;nirito 
with  one  hand  what  we  are  giving  vvltii  tlie 
other.  In  the  long  run,  we  should  be  nioviiu' 
with  our  developed  trading  partners  toward 
a  system  of  one-way  free  trade  on  behalf  of 
the  developing  countries. 

I  would  also  recommend  deleting  para- 
graph (c)(1)  of  Section  504.  which  uiake= 
preferential  treatment  unavailable  for  the 
product  of  a  beneficiary  developing  cotintry 
when  that  country  supplies  more  than  $25 
million  of  that  product  during  a  calendar 
year.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  oi 
tariff  preferences  to  limit  the  trade  beueSts 
so  severely. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  support  the  pro-,  l^iou 
In  Section  504(c)  (2)  withholding  preferen- 
tial treatment  from  the  product  of  a  devel- 
oping country  when  that  country  secures 
more  than  50  percent  of  U.S.  Imports  of  that 
product  in  a  calendar  year.  The  60%  limita- 
tion serves  a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  a 
few  relatively  advanced  develc^lng  countries 
from  gaining  most  of  the  benefits  of  tariff 
preferences  at  the  expense  of  all  the  ot'-prs. 


THE  BEST  OP  BOTH 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi'esideut.  in  tiic 
last  decade  v.e  have  become  increasingly 


aware  of  the  delicate  balance  which  ex- 
ists between  man  and  environment  and 
how  we  must.  In  order  to  maintain  this 
talance,  respect  the  laws  of  the  environ- 
ment. Sadly,  man's  desires  often  run 
contrary  to  these  laws,  and  so  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  attempting 
to  maintain  his  environment  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  satisfy  perfect  legit- 
imate desire^. 

In  New  Hamp.shire.  a  State  of  great 
natural  beauty  and -equally  great  toui'i^t 
and  industrial  potential,  v.e  are  oltcn 
Li-se^  with  such  i)robIeni3.  In  at  lea^-l  one 
s'ich  instance,  however.  New  Hampshire 
citizens  have  overcome  such  a  dilemma. 
Combining  forces,  conser^-ationists  and 
developers  worked  ttjgether  to  build  an 
esthetically  pleasing  and  commerciclly 
sound  ski  re.sort  on  Rosebrook  Mountain. 
In  doing  so.  the  White  Mountain  Devel- 
oijment  Co.  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  struck  the  most  desirable  and 
elusive  balance  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment: they  satisfied  the  needs  of 
man  but  not  at  the  e.xpen?e  of  the  en- 
',irori:n°nt.  Though  the  region  v,-i!S  al- 
tered, it  v.as  not  harmed. 

As  a  record  of  their  achievements,  I 
ask  tuianimous  consent  that  the  article 
"Ko  Scars  on  the  Lansdcape."  bv  Calvin 
Perkins,  which  fir.-t  appeared  m  tiie  Jar- 
u?rj-  is.sue  of  Soil  Con.ser\  r'lon  oe 
printed  in  the  Rfcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w.^.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  SC4P.S  ON  THE  Landscape 
(By  Calvin  J.  Perkins) 

T'.vo  winters  a^o  I  was  driving  east  on  U  S. 
R.-'Ute  302  near  Carroll,  New  Hampshire,  a;;d 
sa\'.-  trees  on  the  stetp  slopes  of  Rosebrook 
Mountain  being  cut  and  large  piles  of  brush 
l>eiiig  burned.  Work  had  started  on  the  area's 
iit-w  feki  development. 

My  thoughts  quickly  turned  to  beautiful 
snow-covered  Mount  Washington  to  my  left 
find  the  ice-laden  Ammonoosuc  River  th.it 
fl'.ws  peaceftilly  along  the  base  of  Rosebrook 
Mountain  to  my  right.  Was  this  to  be  a  hap- 
hazard development  that  wov.ld  Interrupt 
■lit  picturesque  vie.v.s  of  the  White  Moun- 
taliis  and  cont.tmlnate  the  clean  water  of 
tM3  mountain  stream? 

No.  It  wasn't.  Early  into  those  winter 
months  a  representative  of  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Development  Company  contacted 
leaders  of  the  North  County  Resource  Con- 
sen-atlon  and  Development  Project.  He  was 
looking  for  technical  assistance  in  planning 
and  applying  conservation  practices  In  the 
frki  development  area  to  reduce  erosion  and 
tediment  and  protect  the  natural  environ- 
Uient. 

Tliat  contnct  re?t!ltf:I  in  a  meeting  of  SCS 
people  with  planners,  engineers,  contractors, 
aiid  otl«rs  associated  with  the  new  ski  ccm- 
plex.  And  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  suc- 
CL'SsXul  effort  to  iiicorpcjave  conferv;.tioa 
cjuf»pts  into  the  ski  development. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  tl^e 
Coos,  County  and  Grafton  County  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  provided  soil  survey  data  on 
2.500  acres.  Soil  data  are  ba?lc  to  planning, 
and  thee  d?.ta  were  used  in  planning  the 
ski  development,  including  100  acres  of 
cleared  ski  trails  and  sites  for  lift  lines,  un- 
derground snowmaking  equipment,  mainte- 
nance buUdtngs,  a  lodge,  coadomlnlums.  ac- 
cess roads,  parking  lots,  and  other  related 
Jaeilities. 

The  soil  ii.formalion  inc'.uded  interpreta- 
tive m.tps  depicting  Viuiotis  land  use  llmii*- 
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Construction  was  halted  late  In  winter  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  snow  accumulation.  For- 
tunately, snowmelt  the  pext  spring  did  not 
cause  excessive  erosion. ^s  soon  as  the  land 
was  dry  enough  for  construction  activity, 
the  work  was  renewed. 

SCS  suggested  Improved  methods  of  erosion 
control  during  construction.  These  were 
Quickly  adopted.  They  Included  two  large 
sediment  basin;s  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
to  settle  out  loose  sediment  and  prevent  It 
from  entering  the  Ainmonoosuc  River.  All  of 
the  small  streams  and  surface  water  channels 
within  the  construction  area  were  directed 
Into  two  major  dralnageways  that  flowed  Into 
and  through  these  sediment  basins. 

Culverts  vip  to  6  feet  In  diameter  were 
used  to  conduct  water  safely  under  access 
roads  and  across  critical  points  on  the  ski 
Elopes.  Each  culvert  had  stone  headwalls  at 
each  end  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  provide 
a  rustic  appearajice  in  keeping  with  the  set- 
ting. 

Temporary  diversions  were  roughed  in 
across  the  ski  slopes  after  .stumps  and 
boulders  were  removed  and  were  kept  free  of 
debris  at  sill  times.  These  were  spaced  about 
50  feet  apart  on  slopes  greater  than  35  per- 
cent and  not  more  than  200  feet  apart  on 
slopes  of  less  than  35  percent. 

These  diversions  broke  long  slopes  Into 
short  ones,  reduced  the  potential  for  erosion, 
and  took  the  excess  water  off  the  area  In  an 
orderly  manner. 

During  the  final  grading,  which  began  at 
the  top  of  the  slopes,  workers  seeded,  fer- 
tilized, and  mulched  as  they  moved  down- 
slope,  never  leaving  more  than  500  feet  with- 
out proper  cover  or  exposed  to  erosion. 

Permanent  diversions  were  Installed  where 
necessary  on  a  grade  of  1  percent  or  less. 
Each  of  these  diversions  was  constructed  to 
outlet  into  wooded  space  between  trails  and 
lift  lines  where  a  natural  surface  water  chan- 
nel carried  the  water  safely  downhill  without 
erosion  and  Into  the  sediment  basins. 

As  access  roads  were  constructed,  surface- 
water  ditches  were  also  constructed;  all  cut 
and  fill  slopes  were  seeded  and  mulched  im- 
mediately after  construction. 

With  all  of  this  construction  activity,  one 
could  almost  visualize  a  scarred  landscape. 
But  there  Is  none.  Engineers  designed  the 
Bkl  trails  so  that  they  are  not  visible  from 
the  highway  from  either  direction  of  ap- 
proach until  the  viewer  is  directly  opposite 
the  ski  development. 

The  Mount  Washington  Development  Com- 
pany has  demonstrated  that  when  conserva- 
tion practices  are  Included  In  development 
plans,  the  adverse  effects  on  the  area  and  Its 
environment  are  minimal. 

The  White  Mountains  have  retained  their 
magnificent  splendor,  and  the  Ammonoosuc 
River  continues  along  Its  path  unaware  of 
man's  activity  nearby. 


THE   DEATH    OF   ARTHUR    KROCK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  journalists,  Ar- 
thur Krock,  died  April  12,  1974,  at  the 
age  of  86,  after  a  distinguished  career 
which  dated  from  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  expertise  of  his  pen  was  widely 
known  and  respected  as  he  wrote  with 
depth  and  fairness  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ing figures  and  events.  Government  and 
public  affairs  were  his  field,  and  he  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  national  activities  in 
these  areas — and  America  was  improved. 

Mr.  Krock  established  his  greatest  rep- 
utation as  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times.  He  wrote 


about  Presidents  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt to  Richard  Nixon  and  his  journalis- 
tic career  went  back  even  farther.  Dur- 
ing his  years  devoted  to  a  probing  and 
perceptive  view  of  our  Government  and 
its  political  system,  he  won  four  Pulitzer 
awards.  It  was  an  indication  of  the  emi- 
nence of  his  work. 

The  column  entitled  "In  the  Nation," 
which  Mr.  Ki'ock  wrote  for  many  years, 
was  a  model  of  analytical  objectivity  in 
journalism.  It  focused  on  the  myriad  of 
problems  and  personalities  which  were 
part  of  our  national  life.  His  standards 
of  professionalism  and  his  technique  of 
presentation  could  well  be  emulated  by 
many  people  today  whose  business  is 
news. 

Mr.  President,  when  Arthur  Krock  died 
there  were  numerous  articles  written 
about  him  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
one  such  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  news  service  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  entitled  "Arthur  Krock,  Noted 
Reporter.  Editor  and  Columnist,  Dies  at 
86,"  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Star-News,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
13,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arthur  Krock,  Noted  Reporter,  EDrroR 
AND  Columnist,  Dies  at  86 

Arthur  Krock,  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
American  Journalism,  died  last  night.  He 
was  86. 

Death  of  natural  causes  came  at  10:20  p  m. 
in  his  home  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  He  had 
been  In  ill  health   for  nearly  six  months. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  the  former  Martha 
Granger  Blair,  a  son,  Thomas  P.  Krock  of 
Dallas,  and  two  stepsons,  William  Granger 
Blair,  an  executive  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  newspaper's  broadcast  correspond- 
ent, and  Robert  H.  Blalr  of  Corpus  Christie, 
Tex. 

Funeral  services  will  be  private. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Krock  ended  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  distinguished  careers  In 
American  Journalism.  His  60  years  as  a  re- 
porterrSQItor  and  columnist  spanned  whole 
eras — from  the  magic  lantern  to  color  tele- 
vision, from  the  Wright  brothers  to  super- 
sonic Jets  and  space  flights,  from  William 
Jennings  Bryan  to  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon. 

But  Arthur  Krock's  fame  as  a  newspaper- 
man was  based  far  more  on  talent  than  dur- 
ability. He  was  the  only  man  selected  four 
times  for  a  Pulitzer  award — two  prizes,  a 
special  commendation  and  a  special  citation. 

So  great  was  his  knowledge  of  politics  and 
government  that  presidents  sought  his  advice 
and,  possibly  In  return,  granted  him  exclu- 
sive interviews. 

During  his  34  years  hi  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times— more  than 
20  of  them  as  the  Wa,'^hlngV)n  correspond- 
ent— Mr.  Krock  became  noted  for  exclusive 
front-page  stories  that  he  developed  and 
wrote  and  a  column  he  created. 

The  lucid  analyses  In  "In  the  Nation,  "  his 
signed  edltoiial-page  column  from  1933  until 
his  retirement  In  1966.  both  intimidated  and 
edlfled  Washington  officialdom  and  Informed 
Times  readers  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Krock  believed  that  "every  man  should 
take  his  Job  seriously,  but  himself,  never." 
When  Mr.  Krock  nearlng  retirement,  a  new 
teletype  operator,  on  seeing  the  many  inser- 
tions and  corrections  Krock  had  penciled 
into  his  copy,  remarked  that  "this  guy  must 
write  his  stuff  in  longhand  and  correct  it  on 
the  typewriter."  Mr.  Krock  laughed  about  it 
for  weeks. 


There  was  humor,  too.  In  Mr.  Krock's  ar- 
ticles and  his  style  employed  the  rapier 
thrust  of  understatement  by  which  more 
than  a  few  public  officials  found  themselves 
dehlded. 

He  once  wrote  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  F*resl- 
dent  Roosevelt's  confidant,  that  he  "may,  at 
times,  have  thought  that  something  the 
p  jsldent  said  or  did  was  not  perfect.  If  so, 
he  suppressed  the  unworthy  thought  with 
ease." 

Mr.  Krock's  first  Pulitzer  P*rlze  came  in 
1935  for  the  "General  Excellence"  of  his 
Washington  coverage  during  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Then,  In  1937,  Roosevelt  granted  Mr.  Krock 
an  exclusive  interview.  Other  members  of  the 
press  fumed  over  the  exclusive  Interview.  At 
Ills  next  news  conference,  Roosevelt  apolo- 
gized and  promised  never  to  do  It  again.  He 
didn't,  but  to  Mr.  Krock  the  Interview 
brought  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  1950.  the  Times  published  a  similarly 
exclaslve  interview  with  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  a  majority  of  the  Pulitzer 
awards  board  nominated  Mr.  Krock  for  a 
third  prize. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Krock.  then  a 
member  of  the  Pulitzer  advisory  board,  the 
third  prize  was  withheld  to  avoid  charges  of 
favoritism.  However,  his  Interview  was  cited 
as  "the  outstanding  Instanc  of  national 
reporting  in  1950,"  and  the  board  made  no 
other  award   in   that  category   for   the  year. 

His  fourth  Pulitzer  award  came  in  1955, 
when  he  received  a  special  citation  for  dlftln- 
gul&hed  correspondence  from  Washington. 

In  his  news  dispatches  and  columns,  Mr. 
Krock  covered  many  fields,  including  foreign 
policy.  But  he  always  returned  to  his  first 
love — politics.  He  wrote  the  "lead"  story  In 
the  Times  of  (pvery  biennial  election  from 
1932  to  1952. 

Mr.  Krock  got  his  first  taste  of  national 
political  reporting  when  he  helped  cover  the 
1908  conventions  of  both  major  parties  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald. 

The  previous  year  he  had  gotten  his  first 
newspaper  Job  as  a  general  assignment  re- 
porter on  the  Herald.  He  had  returned  to  his 
native  state  after  half  a  year  at  Princeton 
University  and  two  years  at  Chicago's  Lewis 
Institute,  where  he  earned  an  associate  of 
arts  degree  In  1906. 

Mr.  Krock  was  editor  In  chief  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times  from  1919  to  1923.  But  It  was  as 
editorial  manager  that  he  had  covered  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference.  He  was  one  of 
three  correspondents  who  prevaUed  on  the 
principals  to  open  up  their  general  sessions 
for  press  coverage. 

Before  leaving  for  Paj"ls,  Mr.  Krock  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  sale  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Times  to  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham 
of  Louisville,  who  was  later  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

Upon  Mr.  Krock's  return  to  Louisville,  he 
and  Bingham  argued  over  editorial  policy, 
and  Mr.  Krock  left  the  Louisville  papers  for 
New  York.  There  he  accepteC  an  Interim 
post  in  public  relations  as  assistant  to  Will 
Hays,  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers 
and  Distributors  of  America. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  then 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Krock 
came  to  the  newspaper  on  May  1  1927,  to 
write  editorials  and  to  establish  across  the 
nation  a  network  of  correspondents  for  the 
Sunday  paper. 

When  Richard  V.  Oulaban,  the  Time's 
Washington  correspondent,  died  In  1931, 
Krock  was  named  as  hts  successor,  beginning 
In  January  1932. 

In  1967,  he  received  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award  "for  distinguished  service  In  support 
of  freedom  of  the  press"  from  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Krock  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife, 
the  former  Marguerite  PoUeys,  daughter  of  a 
Minneapolis   railroad   official,   died    In    1938. 
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They  had  been  married  27  years  and  had  a 
;,on,  Thomas  PoUeys  B^ock,  now  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Krock  met  his  second  wife  frequently 
r>n  the  capital's  cocktail  and  dinner  circuit 
when  Mrs.  Blalr  was  writing  a  society  col- 
umn   for   the   Washington    Times-Herald. 

In  February  1939,  Mrs.  Blalr  did  a  short 
pen  portrait  of  Mr.  Krock,  placing  him  among 
Washington's  "glamour  boys."  Six  months 
after  the  column  appeared  they  were  wed. 
Mrs.  Blalr  had  two  children  by  her  previous 
;narrlage. 

In  his  last  years  Mr.  Krock  continued  to  go 
each  day  to  his  office  In  the  Times  bureau, 
where  he  worked  on  a  succession  of  books. 
Soon  after  his  retirement,  he  published  a 
selection  of  his  columns,  "In  the  Nation, 
1932-1968." 

In  1968  Mr.  Krock  WTOte  "Memoirs:  60 
Years  on  the  Firing  Line."  which  made  the 
best-seller  list  for  more  than  six  months.  His 
memoirs  were  followed  by  "The  Consent  of 
the  Oovemed  and  other  Deceits"  In  1971. 
And  In  the  final  year  of  his  life  he  turned 
back  to  bis  youth  and  wrote  "Myself  Wlieu 
Young:  Growing  Up  in  IBQO's  " 


HUD  AND  INDIAN  HOUSING 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  can' be  proud  of  its  record  on 
behalf  of  decent  housing  for  the  Indian 
peoirfe. 

"Hie  Omnibus  Housing  Act  passed  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  contains  a  land- 
mark in  the  effort  to  provide  that  decent 
housing.  It  earmarks  funding  for  7,500 
units  annually  of  Indian  low-rent  hous- 
ing and  contains  two  further  provisimis 
to  make  that  program  workable  in  In- 
dian communities,  most  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely poor— one  specifies  that  the 
turnkey  or  conventional  programs  must 
be  used — ^instead  of  the  leasing,  which 
would  not  work  on  reservations;  the 
other  reauires  that  HUD  include  suffi- 
cient funding  in  its  contracts  to  make 
Indian  projects  feasible. 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has 
acted  on  these  proposals,  but  I  am  hope- 
ful that  tbey  will  find  some  way  to  assuie 
a  continuing,  workable,  and  realistic  pro- 
gram in  our  Indian  communities. 

Once  we  get  the  legislation  passed,  of 
course,  the  battle  Is  twily  half-won.  The 
buck  passes  to  OMB  and  HUD. 

On  the  basis  of  some  news  articles 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Al- 
buquerque press,  though,  HUD's  real 
commitment  to  work  with  Indians — 
aside  from  its  rhetoric — remains  an  open 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  few  news  articles  on  this 
point  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Tribune, 

Apr.  le.  1974] 

V.u'iiiji.roN  "Too  Bust"  Foa  Tribal  Leauers 

(By  Geno  Goldenberg) 

Washimcton. — When  th*  1974  nfaid  of 
Cotton"  wanted  to  aee  President  Nlnm  re- 
cently, an  appointment  was  arranged  tn  less 
ttian  24  hours. 

And  when  Mrs.  Corlnne  Okum  of  Cincinnati 
.Miowed  up  in  town  wltb  a  14.000-slg:natur» 
petition  aupponing  the  Prealdent,  the  too 
received  a  quick  escort  Into  tbe  Oral  Office. 

But  when  tribal  leaders  representing  more 
tlian   250,000   American   rnrtiana   sought   a 


meeting  with  Just  about  anyone  Important 
in  the  NLxon  administration,  they  received  a 
frigidly  cold  shoulder. 

Unlike  the  "Maid  of  Ck>tton"  and  Mrs. 
Okum,  the  Indians  wanted  something  con- 
crete from  the  administration — assurances 
that  Indian  needs  would  be  considered  in  new 
federal  housing  programs. 

And  such  selfish  motives  apparently  were 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  welcome  mat  right 
ofT  the  front  steps. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
Secretary  James  Lynn  not  only  refused  to 
meet  with  the  166  Indian  housing  executives 
gathered  here  for  a  national  conference,  b\it 
failed  even  to  respond  to  their  invitation. 

And  taking  their  cue  from  Lynn,  every 
undei^  secretary,  deputy  under  secretary, 
assi6tan\  secretary  or  depi'ty  assistant  secre- 
tary at  HUD  found  more  importar",  things  to 
dD  during  the  two  days  the  tribal  leadeos 
were  "fcere.  / 

What  the  Indians  were  left  with  was  a 
reluctant  HUD  underling  who  holds  the  im- 
pressive title  of  "Indian  coordinator"  la 
HUD's  Office  of  Equal  Opportmiity  Com- 
pliance. 

And  true  to  the  finest  traditions  of  bureau- 
cratic Independence,  even  this  gentleman 
protested  that  he  was  attending  tbe  Indian 
Housing  Conference  only  as  an  "observer.". 
He  had  to  get  approval  from  above  before 
he  would  address  the  session  as  an  "official" 
HUD  representative. 

Such  treatment  from  HUD  did  not  surprise 
the  Indian  housing  officials,  who  have  been 
trying  unsuccessfully  for  several  months  no-,v 
to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Lynn  or  one  of  !•.:=; 
top  aides. 

"The  HUD  people  have  nothing  to  o.Ter  u.';. 
so  they  don't  want  to  see  us,"  explained  one 
tribal  housing  executive. 

Indian  leaders  are  most  upset  over  tlie 
Nixon  administration's  failure  to  provide  any 
special  reservation  hou.'?lng  programs  In  x'in.e 
new  fiscal  1975  budget. 

Instead,  HUD  is  asking  that  Indian  hous- 
ing be  Included  under  the  prcqiosed  Section 
23  subsidized  public  housing  program  now 
under  congressional  considoratkn  as  part  of 
the  1974  Omnibus  Housing  Act. 

This  program,  argue  Indian  housing  au- 
thorities and  their  sympathetic  supporters  in 
the  federal  government,  would  not  meet  res- 
ervation needs  because  It  requhee  that  prl- 
Tate  deielopers  construct  the  bousing  in  re- 
turn for  certain  federal  subsidies  on  the 
jKirtion  of  the  units  devoted  to  public 
housing. 

Tbe  tribal  leaders  point  out  that  develop- 
ers and  bankers  are  reluctant  to  sink  money 
Into  reservation  housing  because  such  proj- 
ects Inevitably  become  entangled  In  red  tape 
and  title  problems  associated  with  Indian 
lands. 

And  as  more  than  one  Indian  official  is 
quick  to  point  out,  the  states  have  now  be- 
gun trying  to  tax  leasehold  Interests  on 
Indian  reservations — a  discouraging  factor 
for  prospective  housing  develcq>ers. 

"Section  23  leased  housing  wotild  be  a  dis- 
aster on  Indian  reservations,"  commented 
Ronald  Peake,  the  man  in  charge  of  housing 
programs  at  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
CBIA) . 

Unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  however, 
BIA  does  not  administer  the  government's 
housing  programs  for  Indians,  but  instead 
works  In  an  advisory  role  to  HUD. 

Despite  Peake's  personal  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Section  23  program,  BIA  Commis- 
sioner Morris  Thompson  has  remained  mys- 
teriously quiet  on  the  subjects 

In  fact,  BIA  has  so  far  failed  to  take  an 
official  position  on  the  Section  23  controversy. 

Further  Infuriating  the  Indian  leaders  is 
the  bureaucratic  mismanagement  of  HUD  in 
putting  together  a  long-promised  manual  for 
Indian  housing  programs. 


After  more  than  a  year  on  the  drawin? 
boards,  the  comprehensive  guidebook  is  fi- 
nally ready  for  review  by  tribal  leaders — a 
subject  to  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  in  X:  - 
buquerque  Wednesday.  ^ 

To  the  consternation  and  chagrin  of  U  ibal 
officials,  however,  the  new  manual  covers  om!-- 
the  e.xistlng  mutual  help  housing  and  other 
scion-to-be-phftsed-out  programs  and  cer- 
tains not  a  word  on  how  Section  23  wi'.l  be 
applied  on  the  reservations. 

"That's  like  sending  someone  ovit  to  fix  a 
1974  model  car  and  giving  htm  the  o\vner\s 
manvial  for  the  1951  model,"  q\iipped  one  bit- 
trr  tribal  leader. 

The  major  hope  for  Indian  housing  right 
;. .i\v  is  an  aniendmeiit  sponsored  by  Sc),.';. 
.1  ">.«eph  Montoya.  D-N.M.,  and  Pete  Domenici, 
P-N.M.,  which  was  added  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Omnibvis  Housing  Act. 

Ihls  plan  would  earmark  $15  million  r\ 
year  for  two  years  to  insure  continuation  of 
Lurre.it  re.servation  hov.slng  programs. 

Hc;'.i.;e  leaders  have  so  far  been  reluctniit 
*  ~i  ndopt  a  similar  apprr^ach.  but  a  splriterl 
:  tibymg  ellort  by  the  tribal  officials  here  hi>-l 
■■■  fck  ni;:y  l;..ve  cliur.ged  this  attitude. 


lik  O  Oi.m.".:?;,  1.%dt.\n  Leaders  ri«.s:-i 
(By  Charles  'Woody 

I  cdHrnl  orkials  and  Indian  leaders  cl.»-;,M 
\c-x bally  in  Aubuquerque  yesterday  over  s- 
U-ged  govtriiment  iliac  tic<n  in  re.'=prvai:un 
lioubing  programs. 

The  clash  occurred  a^  a  meeting  of  fed- 
eral and  Indian  hoij-i"-  leader?  ot  ilie  .\i;- 
pori  Marina  Hotel. 

The  Incident  was  "sparked  bv  statistic? 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  that  showed 
funds  for  4.900  reservation  housing  units 
would  not  be  available  untu  July  1. 

"It's  about  time  HUD  started  re-evaluatin? 
Us  Indian  priority — If  they  have  one."  ss-.d 
Roland  Chlco.  regional  director  of  the  Hov..-- 
Ing  Assistance  Council. 

"HUD  made  a  commitment  to  build  thf-^ 
units  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago."  le 
f-Lud.  "Why  is  it  taking  so  long?" 

"It  la  still  a  priority  commitment,"  rep'..' ^1 
Philip  Sallmine.  representing  HUD's  Hou-^!!!  ; 
Production  division  in  Washington,  DC. 

Another  federal  official.  James  Mvillin.  t-aid 
he  felt  the  delays  were  not  the  fault  of  HUD. 
taut  were  caused  by  the  White  House's  freere 
on  hotislng  funds  two  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss a  proposed  manual  setting  guidelines 
for  the  allocation  and  operation  of  reserva- 
tion housing  units. 

But  most  Indian  leaders  expre.«:sed  dis- 
appointment with  the  gathering,  which  drew 
about  45  persons. 

Mr.  Chlco  called  the  meeting  "the  same 
old   merry   merry-go-rotmd. 

"We've  asked  a  lot  of  these  questions  be- 
fore  that   we're   asl.ing   today,"  he  said. 

Pat  Chee  Miller,  Na\aJo  Housing  Authority 
chairman,  called  the  meeting  "pocrly  or- 
ganized." 

"Whoever  is  mcdcraiing  the  meeting  slt.-.- 
ply  Jot,s  down  the  things  HUD  wants  to  hear 
Instead  of  the  adverse  commenus."  Mr.  MUIt-r 
said. 

He  also  said  he  was  dt^appoLited  that  oiV.y 
12  tribal  housing  authorities  were  invited 
to  the  meeting  "even  thougk  110  tribes  wi".: 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  manual." 

Ronald  Froman,  interim  chairman  of  the 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Coiui- 
cU.  said  he  also  was  "kind  of  disappointed" 
with  the  meeting. 

"HUD  is  not  advocating  the  proposals  we 
need  to  meet  many  /f  our  needs,"  said  Mr. 
Froman,  a  Creek  ^di&n  from  Okmugee, 
Okla. 

The  meeting  is^ponsored  by  HUD  and  the 
Kational   AssocI^Ioq   of   Housing   and   Be- 
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development  Co<mcll  The  conference  Is 
scheduled  to  continue  through  Friday  morn- 
ing 

Highlighting  the  conference  was  a  talk 
today  by  Joseph  Bursteln.  assistant  general 
counsel  for  Pueblo  Housing 

Indian  Housing  Equity  Topic 
A   federal   official   Thursday  said    the   US. 
povernment   Is   not   trying   to  build   reserves 
m   equity   payment   accounts   In    Its   Indian 
housing  programs. 

The  official,  Jaseph  Burstein.  assistant 
general  counsel  for  Pueblo  Housing,  made 
his  comments  at  a  meeting  at  the  Airport 
Marina  Hotel. 

"The  equity  payment  account  Is  not  a 
reserve."  Mr.  Bursteln  told  the  gathering. 

He  said  when  the  account  becomes  larger 
than  federal  officials  feel  It  should  be.  the 
excess  money  Is  used  to  retire  the  debt  on 
the  housing. 

An  equity  payment  Is  a  payment  made 
towards  the  value  of  an  asset  over  and  above 
debts  outstanding  against  It. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  Is  to  discuss 
a  proposed  manual  setting  guidelines  for  the 
allocation  and  operation  of  Indian  housliig 
units. 

About  30  people  attended  todays  gather- 
ing, almost  all  of  them  federal  officials  and 
Indian  housing  leaders. 

The  three-day  meeting  is  scheduled  to  end 
FYlday. 
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be  completed,  another  174  in  the  works  and 
over  300  applications. 

In  another  instance.  Roger  L.  Shourds. 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Plains  Indians 
Housing  Authority  Assn  ,  representing  seven 
tribes  in  Montana  and  one  in  Wyoming,  said 
he  has  4000  applications  for  housing. 

"We  currently  have  1500  under  manage- 
ment, and  335  under  construction,"  Shourds 
said,  noting  that  his  authority  represents 
35,000  Indians. 

"We're  hoping  for  the  first  time  HUD  will 
listen  to  Indians  on  something  that  will  in- 
volve Indians.  So  far  all  the  pro^rrams  were 
drawn  up  by  non-Indians  in  Washington  for 
Indians."  Shourds  said. 

When  one  HITD  official  was  asked  if  the 
meeting  here  to  review  the  propased  hand- 
book was  an  attempt  to  be  more  responsive 
to  Indian  needs,  he  .said.  "I  do  view  it  as  an 
attempt  to  be  more  responsive  to  Indian 
Housing  Authorities  Were  trying  to  receive 
advice  and  consultation  on  the  program." 


Problfms  Aired  in  Indian  Housing 

(By  Carol  Cohea) 

Indian  Housing  Authorities  agreed  current 

federal  urban  housing  programs  are  not  the 

answer  for  Indian  reservations  and  a  change 

to  a  viable  program   ly  necessary. 

The  statements  were  made  by  the  Indian 
Houalng  Authorities  meeting  with  Dept.  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  of- 
ficials In  Albuquerque  to  review  a  draft 
handbook  for  construction  auid  processing  of 
Indian  housing. 

The  meeting  will  run  through  Friday  at 
the  Airport  Marina  Hotel. 

The  long-awaited  handbook  covers  pro- 
cedures for  Mutual  Help  Home  Ownership 
Program  and  Turnkey  III  housing. 

"WeTe  pushing  to  get  this  Into  effect  so 
HUD  can  show  the  acfmlnlstration  that  there 
is  a  viable  program,  for  Indian  housing  on 
reservations,"  said  Jim  Womack.  head  of 
the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Housing  Authority 
out  of  Albuquerque. 

He  said  the  program  would  hopefully  al- 
low the  balance  of  some  30,000  units  prom- 
ised by  the  government  to  be  built  under 
the  programs.  Both  programs  allow  for 
eventual  ownership  by  the  buyer  of  the 
home  through  monthly  payments  based  on 
Income. 

"We  hope  the  balance  of  the  houses — an 
estimated  4900 — will  be  changed  to  Mutual 
Help,"  otherwise  they  wir  be  built  under 
urban  lease  housing  programs  which  we 
have  said  we  wont  accept,"  Womack  ex- 
plained. 

"Unless  there  Is  new  authorization  for 
conventional  public  housing,  we  won't  be 
able  to  build  Mutual  Help  Housing,"  said 
Ron  Froman.  newly-elected  and  temporary 
chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council. 

Executive  director  of  Papago  Housing  Au- 
thority HUda  Oarcla  cited  slowness  of  appli- 
cation processing  as  one  of  her  problems 
with  HUD  responsiveness  to  Indian  housing. 
She  explained  that  currently  any  documents 
Involving  housing  requests  must  be  sent 
first  to  Lo8  Angeles  then  to  the  regional 
office  at  San  Francisco  and  then  to  the  cen- 
tral office  In  Washington,  DC.  "Then  every- 
thing has  to  come  back  down  the  line,"  she 
said. 

She  said  the  Papago  Authority  currently 
has  102  housing  unlta  In  management,  80  to 


STOP  THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr,  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  April  30,  we  get  closer  to  the 
end  of  the  frightful  tunnel  that  has  con- 
.<;tricted  this  Nation's  economy  to  the 
point  of  near  strangulation  in  several 
cases.  At  midnight  on  that  day,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  will  expire. 

I  supported  the  move  in  the  Banking 
Committee  last  month  to  shelve  pending 
wage  and  price  control  legislation.  I  did 
so  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  continue 
this  benighted  experiment  in  central  eco- 
nomic control  would  be  absurd  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  evidence  that  is  before 
us.  It  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  this  program  s  impact  closely  that 
it  no  longer  has  a  role  to  play  in  Amer- 
ica. To  continue  any  form  of  wage  and 
price  controls  akin  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  would  be  folly. 

And  yet,  there  are  voices  calling  for  the 
maintenance  of  "some  form"  of  control 
authority.  Others  argue  the  need  for  a 
monitoring  agency.  To  the  former,  I  reply 
face  reahty.  To  the  latter,  I  ask  what 
point  is  to  be  served  by  the. erection  of 
yet  another  Federal  agency  to  sift  eco- 
nomic data  and  publish  reports.  Surely 
somewhere  in  our  vast  Federal  bureauc- 
racy there  exist  Just  a  few  people  who 
are  quite  capable  of  massaging  such  data 
and  publishing  such  reports.  We  do  not 
need  another  group  of  statisticians 
squandering  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Lest  there  be  any  remaining  among  us 
who  would  respond  favorably  to  the  siren 
song  that  tantalizingly  urges  us  to  keep 
the  program  for  just  a  little  while  longer. 
I  urge  them  to  read  the  analysis  prepared 
by  the  economics  staff  of  the  P^irst  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  This  ar- 
ticle, "Price  Controls:  A  Case  for  Retir- 
ing the  Regulators"  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  compelling  need  for  allow- 
ing the  law  to  expire  on  April  30  without 
further  ado. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Price  Controls  :  A  Case  ros  Retiring  the 

Reoulators 
The   Issue   Is  familiar,  but  the  protagon- 
ists—like    teams    in    college    debating    con- 
tests— have   switched    sides.   At   least    that's 


the  impression  as  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration Joust  over  the  future  of  prlce-and- 
wage  controls.  The  Administration  In  the 
past  proclaimed  its  abhorrence  of  such  regu- 
lations. But  now  it  champions  legislation 
that  would  allow  the  federal  government  to 
keep  a  foot  in  the  controls  door  for  some  time 
to  come.  Only  a  year  ago,  there  was  consider- 
able .sentiment  in  Congress  for  stricter,  more 
formal  price-and-wage  controls.  Now  Con- 
gress seems  disposed  to  scrap  them  by  allow- 
ing the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  expire 
as  scheduled  on  April  30, 

At  this  Juncture,  It  looks  as  If  Congress  will 
refuse  to  heed  the  arguments  advanced  by 
John  Dunlop,  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  controls  will  lapse.  But  this 
wont  settle  the  Issue,  for  Congress  could  be 
persuaded  to  reexamine  the  question  at  a 
later  time.  So  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  parties. 

Both  agree  that  the  controls  the  nation 
has  lived  under  since  August  1971  haven't 
been  very  effective  In  repressing  Inflation. 
Moreover,  they  have  Imposed  costs  In  terms 
of  di.slocations  and  distortions  In  return  for 
any  Impact  they  may  have  had  on  the  price 
indexes. 

POOR  showing 
The  record  Is  well  documented  In  material 
prepared  by  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  Council  staff. 
Reviewing  the  year  1973,  the  council  frankly 
concludes  that  controls  were  of  little  use  In 
checking  price  rises.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Inflation  In  the  period  was  at- 
tributed to  food  and  energy  despite  the  fact 
that  these  areas  were  under  more  strict  con- 
trols than  those  applied  !n  Phase  II.  The  ex- 
perience prompted  Mr.  Dunlop  to  declare 
that  the  record  "renders  ludicrous"  the  view 
that  Inflation  could  have  been  curbed  If  only 
the  stick  had  been  taken  from  the  closet 
more  frequently  or  If  the  rules  were  made 
more  stringent.  His  conclusion  was  that 
price-and-wage  controls  "may"  have  a  'small 
and  Incremental"  effect  on  Inflation  "for 
short  periods"  but  "tend  to  run  down"  and 
can  have  adverse  effects  on  output  and  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Pew  argue  that  controls  were  more  effec- 
tive than  the  council  admits.  Conclusions 
from  econometric  studies  of  1973  range  from 
a  verdict  of  no  Impact  at  all  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  wages  and  prices  rose  by  roughly 
1  percentage  point  less  than  they  would  have 
in  the  absence  of  controls. 

The  council  also  acknowledges  that  the 
program  had  produced  some  distortions.  By 
freezing  domestic  copper  and  copper  scrap 
prices  below  levels  In  worid  markets  In  mld- 
1973.  the  program  contributed  to  a  surge  In 
exports  of  these  materials.  Placing  a  celling 
on  beef  prices  the  same  year  caused  beef  pro- 
ducers to  withhold  animals  from  the  market. 
Proflt-margin  rules  led  to  a  shift  from  the 
production  of  lightweight  papers,  where 
margins  were  very  low,  to  heavier  weight 
papers.  A  greater  number  of  shSfcts  of  paper 
would  have  been  avaUable  to  meet  the  strong 
demand,  however.  If  more  lightweight  pap- 
ers had  been  produced.  Ai^d  others  can  cite 
additional  examples. 

hanging  on  to  the  reins 
On  the  basis  of  the  councUs  assessment 
and  the  dissatisfacvlon  perceived  to  be  grow- 
ing In  business,  labor  and  the  public  at  large. 
Mr,  Dunlop  urged  Congress  to  allow  the  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  Its  policy  of  grad- 
ual decontrol.  But  the  director's  subsequent 
recommendations  make  It  clear  the  decontrol 
he  has  In  mind  pertains  more  to  the  Phase 
IV  form  of  controls  than  to  the  substance 
of  direct  government  intervention  in  private 
pnce-and-wage  decisions. 

The  Administration  wants  to  retain  con- 
trols on  hospital  charges  and  doctors'  fees 
and  perhaps  the  construction  industry  as 
well.  Moreover,  removal  of  Phase  IV  controls 
In   many   cases   has   been   linked   to  a   com- 
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mitment  to  limit  price  or  margin  Increases 
iu  I  he  future.  Such  commitments  are  simply 
p'-l'e  controls  under  another  guise.  And  the 
Administration  has  recommended  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  be  perpetuated  so  It 
conld  monitor  decontrol  commitments. 

The  council's  work  wouldn't  be  limited  to 
SI  ."h  monitoring,  however.  Tlie  Admiiilstra- 
lldji  envisions  a  wider  role  for  the  agency.  In- 
cluding working  with  labor  and  management 
I'l  sectors  Judged  to  be  having  special  prob- 
lems with  the  goal  of  restraining  price  In- 
creases. The  council  would,  In  addition,  re- 
view the  demand  and  supply  outlook  in 
various  sectors  and  work  with  appropriate  in- 
dustry groups  and  government  agencies  to 
li  Id  down  prices  In  those  sectors. 

These  are  vague  phrases,  to  be  sure,  and 
jiist  what  they  would  entail  In  practice  is 
not  at  all  clear.  But  they  strongly  Imply 
continued  action  by  government  to  restrain 
prices  through  active  Intervention  on  an  in- 
dustry-by-lndustry  basis.  This  Impression  is 
reinforced  by  the  recommendation  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  not  only  be  given  the 
authority  to  require  reports  ou  prices,  wages. 
Imports  and  exports  but  also  to  compel  at- 
tendance at  public  hearings  to  explain  price- 
and-wage  decisions.  And  this  In  turn  would 
be  simply  a  new  form  of  direct  controls,  al- 
beit not  as  formal  and  probably  not  as  costly 
as  the  various  tjrpes  Inflicted  on  the  nation 
since  the  freeze  of  August  1971, 

WHY   HOLD  ON? 

The  Administration's  motives  have  natur- 
ally been  the  subject  of  speculation.  Some 
believe  the  recommendations  were  shap>ed 
largely  to  appease  those  congressmen  who 
might  be  expected  to  press  for  a  retention 
of  tight  controls  over  prices  and  wages.  But 
If  that's  the  case,  the  Administration  failed 
to  appreciate  how  much  support  for  controls 
has  waned. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  the  Administration 
was  motivated  by  fears  of  a  post-controls 
surge  In  prices  and  would  like  to  cushion  the 
shock  by  enforcing  decontrol  commitments, 
and  by  maintaining  an  active  presence  gen- 
erally. Congress  is  understandably  less  anx- 
ious to  soften  the  post-controls  bulge  and 
more  concerned  about  Inequities  to  the  rela- 
tive handful  of  groups  whose  prices  or  wages 
would  be  held  down. 

There  may  be  a  third  motive  as  well.  Poor 
as  the  record  under  controls  has  been,  the 
Idea  that  government  Intervention  In  specific 
private  price-and-wage  decisions  is  helpful  in 
slowing  Inflation  lingers  on  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Dtmlop  and  others  are  per- 
suaded that  insinuating  a  government  repre- 
sentative in  labor-management  negotiations 
will  improve  the  chances  of  securing  less 
inflationary  settlements.  And  tbey  apparently 
believe  that  an  active  government  presence 
will  improve  business  planning  so  that  fewer 
bottlenecks  arise  and  capacity  expands  more 
rapidly  in  certain  areas. 

But  Congress  is  rightly  concerned  that  any 
results  the  proposed  system  might  achieve 
would  be  outweighed  by  the  inequities  and 
distortions  that  would  be  perpetuated  or  cre- 
ated. There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
government  participation  in  labor-manage- 
ment decisions  can  bring  about  a  measurable 
Improvement  for  all  parties  concerned — busi- 
ness, labor  and  the  public — over  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  obtained.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  council's  admission,  In  the  re- 
cent past  government  attempts  to  control 
price-and-wage  decisions  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  inflation  have  aggravated  rather 
than  alleviated  supply  shortages  in  certain 
cases. 

Moreover,  the  idea  that  government  inter- 
vention in  individual  price-and-wage  deci- 
sions can  contribute  signlflcantly  to  reducing 
Inflation  on  a  continuing  basis  rests  on  a 
misconception  about  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flationary process.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  the 
price  level  in  some  Industries  could  be  re- 


duced if  conditions  In  those  markets  more 
closely  approximated  the  textbook  model  of 
competitive  markets,  it  does  not  follow  that 
prices  la  those  industries  will  rise  more  rap- 
Idly  than  prices  in  others.  The  council's  rec- 
ords indicate  that  there  Is  no  correlation  be- 
tween the  degree  of  concentration  in  an  in- 
dustry— the  shares  of  the  market  accounted 
for  by  the  three  or  four  largest  firms — and 
the  speed  with  which  that  industry's  prices 
rcx;c. 

THE    NATURE    OF    lNFL.*TION 

Inflation  basically  has  little  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  private  markets,  which 
change  only  slowly.  Rather,  It  depends  on  the 
relation  between  two  growing  aggregates,  tlie 
level  of  monetary  demand  and  the  level  of 
physical  supply.  When  money  demand  grows 
faster  than  real  output,  the  price  level  ulti- 
mately rises. 

To  cool  Inflation,  government  must  either 
speed  up  output  or  slow  the  Increase  in  mon- 
etary demand.  Accelerating  real  growth,  to- 
ward whch  some  of  the  proposals  outlined  by 
Mr,  Dunlop  point,  is  an  intriguing  solution 
but  one  that  has  little  chance  of  succe.s5 
when  the  inflation  rate  is  high.  The  more 
effective  course  is  to  slow  the  growth  of  mon- 
etary demand.  And  It  Isn't  necessary  for  fed- 
eral authorities  to  Intervene  in  Individual 
price-and-wage  decisions  to  perform  this 
task.  They  already  have  ample  power  in  the 
form  of  authority  to  direct  monetary  policy 
and  determine  tlie  shape  of  the  budget.  Con- 
gre.ss  has,  therefore,  swung  over  to  the  win- 
ning side  of  the  debate  by  resi.sting  the  ex- 
tension of  controls.  Federal  efforts  wotild  be 
better  focused  on  guiding  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  back  to  non inflationary  paths. 


OPPORTUNITIES,  OBSTACLES 
FOR  FARMING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
last  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Western  and  Midwestern  Gov- 
ernors. The  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  conducted  the 
hearing.  His  opening  remarks  should  be 
read  by  all.  The  thoughtful  and  balanced 
discussion  which  the  Senator  presented 
to  the  large  gathering  of  agriculture  ex- 
perts from  the  Western  States  remincJs 
us  of  our  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
this  great  national  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  McGovern  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Ri:m.\bks  or  Senator 
George  McGovebn 

We  meet  at  a  turbulent  time  for  western 
agricultiu-e. 

Two  months  ago,  the  average  U.S.  price  of 
wheat  reached  148  per  cent  of  parity. 

Some  U.S.  grain  stocks  have  been  depleted 
to  nearly  all-time  low  levels.  The  flnancial 
squeeze  on  livestock  producers  Is  driving 
some  near  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

Farm  production  costs  have  moved  relent- 
lessly higher. 

In  this  context  we  know  that  steadily  in- 
creasing population  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is 
the  strongest  factor  in  rapidly  Increasing  de- 
mand for  food.  A  close  second  Is  the  con- 
tinuing growth  in  Income  In  many  countries, 
especially  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  And 
that  trend  multiplies  the  demand  for  food  by 
allowing  people  to  fulfill  their  preference  for 
higher  quality  products — livestock  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables — all  important  com- 
modities in  the  western  States. 


Inexorably,  we  are  moving  from  the  age 
of  abundance  to  the  age  of  scarcity.  Now,  as 
we  once  learned  to  share  our  abundance,  wo 
are  obliged  to  allocate  the  shortages. 

So,  we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  developin,' 
more  prudent  u-ses  of  our  land,  water,  mii-- 
erals  and  other  resources  which  sustain  hu- 
man lile. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  find  better  ways  t  j 
plan  and  cooperate  with  other  nations  ol  tho 
world.  For  American  agriculture  today  o\ - 
crates  in  a  world  food  economy.  We  ca  i 
c:ipitaU/.e  on  opportunilies  around  the  glob  • 
or  we  can  retreat  into  protectionism.  In  nr.  • 
view,  and  the  view  of  this  Committee,  therj 
is  no  turning  back. 

American  agriculture  Uifluences,  and  is  in- 
fluenced by,  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
every  four  acres  in  tlie  U.S.  Is  devoted  t'> 
production  for  export.  Farmers  in  these  west- 
ern States  have  an  even  greater  stake  in 
w  orld  trade — 70  per  cent  of  western  whea: . 
rice  arid  cotton  is  exported,  and  substantial 
peioeiitages  of  yovir  fruits  and  nuts  are  soid 
abro.id. 

Yet,  despite  tiiose  opportunities,  our  agri- 
cultural producers  are  facing  a  whole  nee 
set  of  cliallenges — shortages  of  fuel,  fertilizer, 
baling  wire,  binder  twine,  and  spare  pans — 
cost  increaiies  which  hit  19  per  cent  laf. 
year,  and  will  jump  at  least  14  per  cent  moi  e 
tins  year. 

And  there  is  Increasing  anxiety  that  prices 
may  fall  disastrously  within  a  year  or  two. 
Already,  livestock  prices  have  collapsed — 
some  cattle  feeders  are  losing  up  to  $200  a 
head. 

Difficult  as  our  problems  may  be,  they  are 
minor  compared  with  those  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  past  years  increases 
in  petroleum  aiid  fertilizer  prices  may  coti 
the  oil-short,  developing  countries  an  add.- 
tional  $15  billion.  Tlie  shortage  of  fertilizLr 
in  India  alone  may  reduce  grain  productio.. 
by  5  million  tons  this  year — sending  Indi.» 
Into  the  world  grain  market  for  at  least  2 
million  tons  of  grain  annually  for  the  uesi. 
five  years. 

If  the  western  Governors  had  called  thL5 
meeting  two  years  ago,  we  would  have  been 
dealing  with  massive  surpluses  and  lov. 
prices.  We  would  have  been  concerned  with 
programs  to  restrict  production. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  little  diflTiculty 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  peoples  unablt 
to  produce  or  buy  enough  food  to  subEl:st. 

But  today,  we  are  urging  all-out  food  pro- 
duction, Tiie  Soviet  Union  and  China  ac- 
counted for  perhaps  half  of  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  grain,  cotton  and  soybean  exports 
In  the  past  two  years.  Sharply  increased  for- 
eign demand  exhausted  our  soybean  stocks 
last  year  and  depleted  our  wheat  reserves 
this  year. 

Stocks  of  food  and  feed  grains  were  drawn 
down  to  the  point  that  Food  for  Peace  sliip- 
ments  have  been  all  but  eliminated.  In  s 
sense,  Food  and  Peace  has  been  subverted 
into  Food  for  War — the  bulk  of  remaining 
shipments  is  now  in  the  form  of  relief  t-i 
Laos.  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Our  challenge,  as  responsible  officials  o' 
State  and  Federal  governments  and  as  people 
concerned  with  humanity,  is  to  develop  fODcI 
and  agricultural  policies  which  will  meet 
the  following  goals: 

1.  Provide  a  fair  return  lor  the  Investmem 
and  labor  of  the  farm  families  of  this  nation. 

2,  Assure  production  of  goods  and  fiber 
to  meet  domestic  needs,  an  expanding  expor: 
maricet.  and  our  share  of  the  needs  of  hun- 
gry countries  which  do  not  have  the  wcsilt!. 
to  buy  all  they  need. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  makes  a  good  start  in  thofp 
directions.  But  the  cost  of  everything  thr 
farmers  buy  has  gone  up  so  sharply  since  ou' 
bill  was  written  a  year  ago  that  we  need  sub- 
stantial updating  of  both  target  prices  and 
loan  levels. 
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Pamiers  are  planting  crops  this  morning 
with  no  assurance  of  market  prices  above 
$1  37  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1  10  per  bushel 
of  corn,  the  loan  levels  In  the  1973  act.  Yet. 
production  costs  will  be  fully  50  per  cent 
higher  than  In  1972.  t.nit  years  loaji  levels 
are  rkllc«loii?lv  low  in  light  of  this  years 
pii'tlvictlon  costs. 

In  1972.  fertilizer  and  f\iel  costs  averaged 
20  to  25  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  or  wheat. 
Today.  In  many  Instances,  they  are  double 
that. 

Tiie  Secretan,-  of  Agriculture  has  adequate 
Rdmlnlstratlye  discretion  to  Improve  Incen- 
tlTes  and  to  guarantee  price  protection  fur 
farmers  under  the  farm  prosrram  But  he  has 
made  It  clear  that  he  wants  no  Increii.scs 
whatsoever. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Secretary  Insists 
that  he  wants  no  part  of  a  Government  sys- 
tem of  grain  reserves  which,  he  says,  would 
take  us  back  to  the  days  of  prlce-depresslr..; 
Burpliwes.  Instead,  he  apparently  wants  re- 
serrea  to  be  held  by  farmers  who  would  bear 
the  full  cost,  and  by  private  traders  and 
foreign  governments  who  could  dump  stccks 
and  depress  prices  as  easily  as  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  with  Ie.<5S  concern  for  the 
farmer's  Interest  or  public  Rood 

Many  of  us  In  the  ContrTe-.s  take  a  diifereiit 
view. 

The  surpluses  of  the  p.i.  ;.  riiid  the  .'Short- 
ages of  the  present,  have  a  le?spn  for  \i.s. 
They  demonstrate  th<»  need  tn  find  a  reserve 
mechanism  whlrh  c.in  prevent  atiother  col- 
lapse In  farm  prices,  abTirb  any  overproduc- 
tion, and  as.sure  that  we  have  enough  on 
band  should  weather  or  abnormal  foreign 
demand  leave  us  without. 

Today.  American  agriculture  Is  on  the 
crest  of  a  sellers'  market.  World  buyers  are 
ready  to  take  all  we  can  produce,  at  a  favor- 
able price.  But  It  will  not  last  forever.  Mem- 
ories of  75-cent  corn,  $1  wheat  and  bursting 
grain  bins  are  still  etched  In  memory. 

So,  we  must  not  let  the  advantages  of  the 
present  lull  us  Into  the  complacent  belief 
that  we  have  reached  the  promUed  land.  For 
much  remains  to  be  done  on  better  price 
protection,  on  food  reserves,  und  on  a  long 
list  of  other  farm  problems. 

I  am  concerned,  for  example,  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
axe  not  giving  family  farmers  the  protection 
they  need  to  survive  the  tax-subsldlzed  com- 
petition of  conglomerates  and  other  non- 
farm  Institutions. 

I  am  concerned  too.  about  our  agricultural 
plant.  In  the  age  of  siu-plu.s,  we  tend  to  con- 
clude that  our  agrlcultiu-al  capacity  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  expanding  needs  through 
the  foreseeable  future.  There  Is  good  reason 
today  to  q\iestlon  siirh  an  assumption.  It 
may  now  be  wise  to  begin  rethinking  those 
policies  with  respect  to  reclamation  of  addi- 
tional land,  through  Irrigation  and  perhaps 
drainage,  to  meet  projected  food  demand. 

I  am  especially  concerned  by  the  fuel  and 
fertilizer  shortages  which  have  Involved  my 
Subcommittee  heavily  In  the  past  few 
months.  It  Is  clear  by  now  that  the  fertilizer 
shortage  is  not  temporary.  We  need  substan- 
tial Increases  In  fertilizer  production  capac- 
ity, especially  nitrogen.  If  we  are  to  have 
those  adequate  supplies,  we  must  assure 
manufacturers  of  the  necessary  raw  mate- 
rials. esi)eclally  natural  gas. 

We  must  be  concerned  too  by  the  chronic 
rural  transportation  problem.  In  addition  to 
hampering  the  delivery  of  fertilizer,  our 
transportation  bottleneck  has  delayed  the 
movement  of  crops.  It  will  require  some  in- 
ventive approaches,  and  no  little  haste.  If  we 
are  to  restore  our  rural  transportation  sys- 
tem so  it  will  function  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner. Finally,  we  must  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  oTer&ll  trade  picture.  In  my  open- 
ln«?  remarks  I  mentioned  the  large  stake  of 
American  farmers  In  world  trade.  Agricul- 
ture and  related  Industries  have  a  vital  In- 


terest In  the  Trade  Reform  Act  which  Is  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Senate,  and  In  this 
j-ear's  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

In  the  past,  agricultural  producers  have 
been  Interested  primarily  In  obtaining  free 
access  to  more  markets — especially  the  pro- 
tected markets  of  western  Europe— but  also 
more  opven  access  to  markets  for  fjuits  and 
livestock  products  In  Japan. 

Many  countries  have  protert'.ve  limitations 
on  imports  of  agriculiural  pr<durt.s  Japan. 
C'.ui.ada  and  .some  European  countries  have 
oiUv  receiitly  stilfened  their  piotective  Im- 
port l)«rriers  to  meat  pri>ducts  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  negotiators  see  these  barriers 
diminished  s\ibstantlally. 

But  the  stake  of  the  American  f.imiers 
now  goes  clearly  beyond  t>etter  access  to 
markets.  In  view  of  our  recent  experience 
with  the  Arab  oil  enibariTO  and  other  world 
.•ihortages  of  critical  materials,  v.e  are  in- 
frroslnely  concerned  about  acce.ss  to  siip- 
pli<»'.  of  raw  materials. 

Hei»ce.  we  must  .slmpe  our  poli'-ies.  and  the 
trade  netrotlatlons  which  grow  from  ihem, 
tn  the  knowledge  that  essential  rr.w  mate- 
rinl:-.  are  not  limitless.  And  we  ni'ist  keep  at 
ilie  forefront  of  the  debate  the  realization 
that  scarcity  and  higher  prices,  however  hard 
thev  strike  our  Industrial  nations,  are  pain- 
fully harder  on  the  poorest  nations. 

As  a  modest  first  step,  I  have  argtted  that 
we  ju\ist  establish  a  sy.stem  of  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  and  with  International 
f>r<»anl7atlons.  to  at  least  monitor  food,  fiber 
and  other  critical,  sr^xrce  resources.  We  need 
tilts  step  becau.se  our  most  pressing  require- 
ment now  Is  Just  to  know  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  headed. 

The  coiinsel  ol  Uie  Governors  of  lhe.se 
western  States,  and  that  of  the  distinguished 
public  witnesses,  will  be  a  great  help  to  us 
i;i  developing  policies  to  assist  the  r.<irm  and 
ranch  families  of  America  In  securing  a 
strong  and  viable  ecouomlr  ftiture,  and  then 
In  meeting  a  truly  global  food  challenge. 


THE  DEATH  OP  ROBERT  BEVERI,E\' 
HERBERT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pretiident,  one 
of  America's  eminent  men  of  the  law 
died  March  10.  1974,  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
He  was  Robert  Beverley  Herbert  who 
moved  to  Columbia  from  his  native 
northern  Virginia  In  1897  to  attend  law 
.school  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  graduated  In  1899  and 
stayed  to  practice  law  for  75  years. 

During  that  span  of  time  he  established 
a  distinguished  career  as  a  lawyer,  pub- 
lic leader,  civic  oCBcial  and  WTiter.  Pri- 
marily, however,  he  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  whose  eloquence  and  understand- 
ing made  him  an  Invaluable  part  of  his 
time  in  history. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  truly  a  man  of  dedica- 
tion to  high  principle  and  diligence  to 
fairness  and  constitutional  government. 
In  the  election  campaign  of  1960  he  was 
my  opponent  for  the  seat  I  hold  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Although  he  was  80  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  was  a  most  worthy 
opponent  and  pursued  his  campaign  with 
vigor  and  honor. 

Mr.  Herbert  had  been  recognized  early 
in  Ills  career  for  his  outstanding  com- 
mimity  leadership,  having  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1912.  Through  the  years  that 
followed,  he  served  in  a  number  of  of- 
ficial capacities,  including  president  of 
the  Richland  County  Bar  Association, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Museum  of 
Art  Commi.ssion,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  trustees  of  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, chairman  of  the  Columbia  Academy 
board,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Good 
Samaritan- Waverley  Hospital  and  mem- 
bership on  a  number  of  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  rec- 
orrnizcd  the  distinction  and  effectiveness 
of  his  ser\ice  by  presenting  him,  first, 
with  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  and,  then,  tlie  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

Always  interested  in  the  public  affairs 
of  his  State,  Mr.  Herbert  had  served  in 
tlie  South  Carolina  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930's. 
Wliile  he  was  weil  into  his  90's  he  still 
was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  and  was  concerned  with  the  issues 
of  public  debate. 

His  legal  stature  was  well  known 
among  his  peers  and  several  times  dur- 
ing his  career  he  was  ajipointed  a  special 
circut  judge,  most  recently  in  1954.  His 
abihties  were  widely  recognized  and  le- 
s]3ected  among  all  with  whom  he  was  a?  - 
sociated. 

I  extend  my  deepest  ."j;.m]mthy  to  his 
family  and  many  friends  over  the  death 
or  tliis  outstanding  man.  Surviving  are 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Georgia  Hull  Herbert;  2 
son.s.  Robert  Beverley  Herbert.  Jr.,  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Maj.  James  H.  Herbert,  of 
Wood.side  Plantation,  Delablane.  Va.: 
2  daui.hteis,  Mrs.  George  C.  Hart  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  R.  Taylor,  of  Columbia; 
and  16  grandchildren  and  2  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  death  a  number  of  newsixiper 
articles  and  editorials  were  published 
about  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
four  of  these  accounts  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaiks, 
as  follows;  "R.  Beverley  Herbert  Dies," 
the  State.  Columbia.  S.C,  March  11. 
1974;  "Local  Civic  Leader  R.  Beverley 
Herbert  Services  Held  Today,"  the  Co- 
lumbia Record.  Columbia,  S.C.  March 
11.  1974;  "A  Legacy  ol  Service,"  the 
State,  Columbia,  3.C.,  March  13.  1974: 
and  'R.  Beveiley  Herbert,  Attorney  and 
Writer."  the  Fauquier  Democrat,  War- 
renton,  Va.,  March  14.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
•were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFiom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Mar.  11, 

19741 

R.  BsvraLET  Herbeit  Dns 

R  Beverley  Herbert,  former  member  of  the 
RC.  House  of  Representatives,  civic  and  stale 
leader,  and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  na- 
tional ofHce.  died  Sunday  afternoon  In  Rich- 
land County  Memorial  Hospital  after  a  long 
Illness. 

Mr.  Herbert  came  from  his  native  Virginia 
to  Columbia  In  1897  and  remained  to  become 
a  leading  attorney  and  citizen. 

He  served  In  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tn  1<»28  and  1929  and  again  in  1931 
end  1932. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  run.  In  1930.  un- 
suocessfuiiy  for  go\'emor.  In  1960.  he  ran 
f(]r  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  de- 
feated, as  he  said  he  expected  to  be,  by  In- 
cumbent Sen.  Strom  Thurmond. 

In  the  many  years  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  Columbia  and  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Herbert  entertained  and  Implemented  an 
ovitspoken  Interest  In  public  affairs,  statewide 
as  well  as  local. 
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As  far  back  as  1912  he  was  president  of  the 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
president  of  the  Richland  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  1948.  His  Interest  In  the  cultural 
advancement  of  the  city,  and  the  state  was 
f^hown  In  his  active  and  successful  presidency 
of  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art  Commission 
In  the  early  stages  of  that  movement  and  of 
the  museum's  life. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  was  once 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  South 
Carolina  State  College  at  Orangeburg.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Academy  Board,  a 
body  which  Is  charged  with  the  respon.sibUlty 
of  naming  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trvis- 
tees  of  Richland  School  District  No.  1. 

Also,  he  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Good  Samaritan-Waverley  Hos- 
pital and  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Columbia  Hospital,  and  on  the 
Athletic  Board  of  the  University. 

In  recognition  of  his  interest  in,  and  serv- 
ices to,  the  Institution,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1959  presented  him  witli 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  And 
hi  1962,  the  same  Institution  awarded  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ljiws.  The 
citation  described  him  as  "One  of  the  states 
most  distinguished  lawyers  ...  a  lifelong 
student  of  sound  government  ...  a  scholar 
and  patron  of  the  arts." 

Known  even  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Caroling  for  his  interest  In  good  race  rela- 
tions, Mr.  Herbert.  In  1969.  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
from    Benedict    College. 

Born  near  Tlie  Plains.  In  Fauquier  County, 
northern  Virginia,  in  1879.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
the  son  of  William  P.  Herbert  and  Rebecca 
Beverley  Herbert.  It  was  after  attending 
boarding  schools  In  Virginia  that  he  came 
to  Columbia  to  attend  the  Law  School  of  tl* 
University  of  South  Carolina  from  which  he 
was  graduated  In  1899.  Then  came  the  deci- 
sion to  make  Columbia  his  home. 

Even  beyond  his  90th  year  Mr.  Herbert  was 
still  active  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  firm 
of  Herbert,  Dial  and  Windham.  Nor  had 
his  Interest  In  public  matters  and  the  public 
good  diminished. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  In  the  earlier  movements 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  and  stabilize 
race  relations. 

Yet  aspects  of  the  growing  integration 
movement  in  the  1950s  and  later  seemed  to 
eive  him  some  pause,  and  to  general  surpri.se 
he  announced  he  would  run  agaUist  Senator 
Thurmond  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

"I  am  running,"  he  said,  "for  the  United 
States  Senate  against  Senator  Thurmond 
not  because  I  expect  to  be  elected,  or  to  de- 
feat hlzn,  bnt  because  It  Is  the  best  chance 
I  see  to  say  things  I  think  should  be  said." 

In  aimouncing,  he  said  that  he  bad  been 
thinking  of  running  "for  more  than  a  year 
iinless  the  matter  (of  the  South 's  side  in  the 
Integration-segregation  issue)  was  presented 
better  than  it  has  been. 

And  his  annovuicement  added :  "I  do  not 
accuse  Senator  Thurmond  or  anyone  else  of 
playing  politics,  but,  regardless  of  the  NAACP 
vote  and  the  teacher  vote  and  any  other  kind 
of  vote,  our  cause  must  be  presented  In  its 
strongest  form  and  this  has  not  been  done. 

"All  my  life  I  have  tried  to  help  Negroes. 
It  will  not  help  to  put  them  In  a  position 
beyond  their  capacity.  I  hope  to  say  nothing 
to  set  race  against  race  In  South  Carolina. 
In  my  opinion,  both  races  have  shown  good 
sense  and  patience  in  this  situation  that 
has  been  forced  on  us  by  the  Infamous  Su- 
preme Court  decision." 

In  1968,  Mr.  Herbert  published  a  book, 
titled  "Life  on  a  Virginia  Farm."  This  was  a 
compilation  of  columns  he  had  written  over 
a  period  of  many  years  for  "The  Fauquier 
Democrat,"  the  newspaper  of  his  native  Vir- 
ginia county. 

The  book  recalled  his  youthful  life  In  rural 
Virginia  at  a  time  when  the  South  was  stlU 


suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  life  was  difficult. 

But  Mr.  Herbert's  recollections  of  that 
period  caused  him  to  look  upon  It  as  a  tough- 
ening experience,  In  which  Joys  and  lessons 
were  mixed  with  hardships. 

He  was  reared  on  a  farm  named  Avenel, 
home  of  his  Beverley  grandparents,  and  lo- 
cated In  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  50  miles  due  west  of  Washington. 
In  his  book  he  wTote:  "My  Beverley  grand- 
faiher  said  that  in  his  day  Fauquier  County 
l3  all  right  for  oxen  and  men  but  rough 
on  horses  and  women." 

While  Mr.  Herbert  became  and  remained 
a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  South  Carolinian. 
he  never  neglected  his  Virginia  origin  and 
visited  Fauquier  County  at  least  once  every 
year. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  R.  Beverley 
Herbert  of  Columbia;  two  sons.  Robert  Bev- 
erley Herbert  Jr.,  of  Columbia  and  MaJ. 
James  H.  Herbert  of  Woodside  Plantation. 
Delaplane.  Va.;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  George 
C.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Edmund  R.  Taylor  of  Col- 
umbia, and  16  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  4:30  p.m.  today  in  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  conducted  by  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Stirling.  Burial  will  be  in  Emanuel 
Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  In  Delaplane,  Va. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home,  Gervais  Street 
Chapel,  is  in  charge. 

(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   Record, 
Mar.  11,    1974) 

Local  Civic  Leader  R.  Beveklet  HeruEki 
Services  Held  Todat 

Funeral  services  for  R.  Beverley  Herbert 
were  held  today  In  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stirling. 
Burial  will  be  in  Emanuel  Episcopal  Church 
Cemetery  In  Delaplane,  Va. 

Mr.  Her'oert,  legislator,  civic  and  state 
leader,  died  yesterday  In  Richland  County 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  Herbert  came  from  his  native  Virginia 
to  Columbia  In  1897  and  remained  to  be- 
come a  leading  attorney  and  citizen. 

He  served  in  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1928  and  1929  and  again  in  4931 
and  1932. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  run.  In  1930,  un- 
successfully for  governor.  In  1960,  he  ran  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  was  defeated. 
a.s  he  said  he  expected  to  be,  by  incunioent 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond. 

As  far  back  as  1912  he  was  president  of  the 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
president  of  the  Richland  County  Bar  As- 
sociation In  1948.  His  Interest  In  the  cul- 
tural advancement  of  the  city  and  the  state 
was  shown  In  his  active  and  successful  presi- 
dency of  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art  Com- 
mission In  the  early  stages  of  that  move- 
ment and  of  the  museum's  life. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  was  once 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  South 
Carolina  State  College  at  Orangeburg.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Columbia  Academy  Board. 

Also,  he  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Good  Samaritan-Waverley  Hos- 
pital and  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Columbia  Hospital,  and  on  tlie 
Athletic  Board  of  the  University. 

In  recognition  of  his  interest  to,  and  serv- 
ices to,  the  institution,  the  University  of 
South  Caroltoa  in  1959  presented  him  with 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  And 
in  1962,  the  same  Institution  awarded  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
citation  described  him  as  "One  of  the  state's 
mo6t  distinguished  lawyers  ...  a  lifelong 
student  of  sound  government  ...  a  scholar 
and  patron  of  the  arts." 

Known  even  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina  for  his  Interest  to  good  race  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Herbert,  In  1969,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
from  Benedict  College. 


Born  near  The  Plains.  In  Fav.quler  County, 
northern  Virginia,  in  1879,  Mr.  Herbert  was 
the  son  of  William  P.  Herbert  and  Rebecc  i 
Beverley  Herbert.  It  was  after  attendln  ■ 
boarding  schools  in  Virginia  that  he  criir.  ■ 
to  Columbia  to  attend  the  Law  Scliool  o. 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  from  v.hicn 
he  was  graduated  m  1899.  Then  came  the  de- 
cision to  make  Columbia  his  home. 

Even  beyond  his  90th  year  I.Ir.  Herbert  \V3  ; 
5:.ll  active  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  firm 
f.r  Herbert,  Dial  and  Windham.  Nor  had  hi^ 
ifiieresc  in  public  niatters  ar.d  the  piitaltij 
g.3od  diminished. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  in  the  earlier  movement-. 
TO  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  and  j.tabilii:o 
r:ice  relat-ions. 

Vei  aspects  of  the  growing  totegration 
movement  in  the  1950s  and  later  seemed  to 
j-ive  him  some  pause,  and  to  general  surprise 
he  announced  he  would  run  against  Senator 
Thurmond  for  the  United  States  Sena'e. 

"I  am  run.ning,"  he  said,  "for  the  Unite-i 
St.ite.s  Senate  against  Senator  Thurmond  no; 
because  I  expect  to  be  elected,  or  to  dcfe:.  t 
liiin.  but  because  it  is  the  best  chance  I  soi 
to  say  things  I  think  should  be  said." 

In  announcing,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
thinking  of  running  "for  more  than  a  yeur 
unle^s  the  matter  (of  the  South's  side  in  the 
integration-segregation  Issue)  v.as  prcieiv.e'i 
better  than  it  has  been. 

And  his  announcement  added:  "I  do  not 
accuse  Senator  Thurmond  or  anyone  else  ot 
pl.^ying  politics,  but.  regardless  of  the  NAACP 
vote  and  the  teacher  vote  and  any  other  kind 
of  vote,  our  cause  must  be  presented  in  its 
strongest  form  and  tliis  has  not  been  done. 

"All  my  life  I  have  tried  to  help  Negroev. 
It  will  not  help  to  put  them  in  a  position  be- 
yond their  capacity.  I  hope  to  say  nothing  to 
set  race  against  race  in  South  Carolina.  In  my 
opinion,  both  races  have  shown  good  sen^e 
and  patience  in  this  situation  that  has  been 
forced  on  us  by  the  infamous  Supreme  Court 
decision." 

In  1968,  Mr.  Herbert  published  a  book. 
titled  "Life  on  a  Virgtoia  Farm."  Tliis  v.-a,«  a 
compilation  of  columns  he  had  written  over 
a  period  of  many  years  for  "The  Fauquier 
Democrat,"  the  newspaper  of  his  native  Vir- 
ginia county. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Georgia  HuU 
Herbert,  two  sons,  Robert  Beverly  Herbert  Jr. 
of  Columbia  and  Maj.  James  H.  Herbert  of 
Woixlside  Plantation,  Delaplane,  Va  :  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  George  C.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund R.  Taylor  of  Columbia;  and  16  grand- 
children and  2  great  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Carrlngton  Herbert, 
George  L.  Dial  Jr.,  Frank  H.  Gibbes  III,  Fd- 
win  R.  Herbert  Jr.,  O.  Frank  Hart  II,  George 
C.  Hart  Jr..  R.  Beverley  Herbert  IH  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith. 

[Fi'om  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State. 

Mar.  13,  1974] 

A  Legacy   Of   Service 

V>Vre  there  such  an  office  in  Sotith  Caro- 
lina as  "lawyer  laureate,"  it  would  long  sUice 
have  been  bestowed  upon  R.  Beverley  Her- 
bert, the  dlsttogulshed  Columbia  attorney 
who  died  here  Sunday  at  the  age  of  94 

Mr.  Herbert  was  the  epitome  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  although  neitlier  charac- 
teristic dimmed  the  vigor  of  his  conviction 
or  the  steel  of  his  resolution.  If  anything, 
his  courteous  traits  enhanced  the  effective- 
ness of  his  dedication  to  causes  which  he 
considered  helpful  to  his  community  or  his 
country. 

Remarkably  active  even  after  passmg  the 
"four  score  and  ten"  mark  of  his  useful  life. 
Mr.  Herbert  maintained  a  continuing  Inter- 
est to  public  affairs,  world  events,  and  tlie 
legal  profession.  His  observations  to  these 
and  other  fields  brought  him  both  the  re- 
spect and  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  Herbert  will  be  buried  in  Virginia,  the 
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slate  from  whence  he  came  to  Columbia  In 
1807.  But  his  good  name  and  hLs  good  works 
V  111  be  clierlsbed  by  hosts  of  South  Caxo- 
luilaiis  who  regarded  hiin— with  good  caose — 
a.;  ijcmg  one  of  iii. 

I  From  the  W»rrenton  (Va  )  Fauquier 
Democrat,  Mar.  14,  1974 1 
R    BFrrpi.KT  Hebbfrt,  ArroRifrT  and  Wnrrrn 
Robert  Beverley  Herbert,  attorney  and  au- 
thor, of  The  Plain.s,  Va  .  and  Columbia,  S  C  . 
tiled  Mafch  10  In  Columbia  at  the  age  of  95 
ViRorous  and,  despite  his  age,  never  "old," 
lie  cuutiiiued  to  practice  law  with  the  firm  he 
founded.  Herbert,  Dial  and  Windham,  In  Co- 
lianijla,  and  was  at  work  on  a  book  about  his 
early  experiences  in  South  Carolina. 

His  earlier  book.  Life  on  a  Virginia  Farm, 
published  by  The  Fauquier  Democrat  In  196a, 
was  a  collection  of  axtlclcs  about  growing  up 
in  Fauquier  County  after  the  Civil  War. 

Born  la  1879  at  Aveuel  Farm,  the  home  of 
lii.s  Beverly  graudpareutj,  he  attended  a  one- 
room  school  at  Rectortown,  a  boys'  boarding 
school.  Locust  Dale  Academy  In  Madison 
County,  and  South  Carolma  College,  now  the 
trmverslty  of  South  CarolUia. 

■Ul'.en  in  1962  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by  the  university,  the 
citation  described  him  as  "one  of  the  state's 
most  dlstlnguLshed  lawyers,  a  lifelong  stu- 
dent and  advocate  of  sound  government 
(who)  served  In  the  (NCI  Crt;neral  Assem- 
bly, a  scholar  and  patron  of  the  arts." 

•ile  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  play  bridge  and 
hike  In  the  pinewoods.  He  wrote  a  great 
deal— straightforward  Utters  to  the  editor, 
correspondence  to  other  attorneys,  many  of 
tliem  young,  and  to  men  in  public  life,  "en- 
couragiog,  recording,  protesting  and  prais- 
ing." 

Last  year  he  was  Interviewed,  with  Mrs 
EmUy  Ramey  of  Rectortown,  on  a  WNVT-5a 
prc^am  exploring  farm  lite  as  it  used  to  be 
In  Northern  Virginia. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
form£r  Georgia  Hull,  and  four  children,  Mrs. 
George  Hart,  Mrs.  Edmund  Taylor  and  Robert 
B.,  Jr.,  all  of  Columbia.  James  H.  Herbert, 
Delaplaiie,  and  16  grandchildren 

Services  were  held  for  him  in  Columbia 
March  11.  Oravesld«  servicea  were  conducted 
March  12  at  Emanuel  Episcopal  Church, 
Oelaplane. 


PAUL  SAMUELSONvjSUPPORTS  ANTI- 
RECESSION  *]^^X    CUT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Nobel 
laureate  Paul  Samuelson  has  joined  with 
a  number  of  other  eminent  economists 
in  calling  for  an  antirecession  tax  cut. 

I  asked  Dr.  Samuelson  for  his  views 
on  my  proposal  for  a  $200  optional  tax 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  $750  pei-sonal  exemp- 
tion. In  his  response,  he  said: 

I  believe  .  .  .  that  a  majority  of  main- 
stream American  economists  would  favor  this 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  nonpartisan 
coosenfius. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuelson,  the  econ- 
omy is  now  in  a  state  of  "stagjQation": 

Real  family  Inoomes  have  not  been  grow- 
I'lg  in  the  way  considered  par  for  our  sys- 
tem. If  ever  there  were  a  good  time  for  Intro- 
ducing this  reform,  with  its  implied^e  bil- 
lion rerenue  loss,  this  would  seem  to  be  it. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Samuelson's  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Recobs. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcxtRO, 
as  follows :  ^ 


M*£SACiiusErrs  Institute 

or  TidLNOLOCT, 

Cambridge.  Mass..  March  Z7. 1074. 
Senator  WAtTta  F.  Monbalk, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Momdal^:  I  am  gUd  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  of  March  for  my  views 
on  your  proposal  to  give  taxpayers  tlie  option 
of  taking  a  $200  credit  for  themselves  and 
c.jch  dependent  U  they  prefer  tliat  over  the 
current  >7iiO  exemptiou. 

I  do  favor  tills  proposal.  Perhaps  the  three 
most  important  coiiolderatiuns  in  its  lavor 
are  the  following: 

1.  Because  of  tlie  rL,e  In  prices  and  co.st 
of  minimum  living  standard  in  the  30  years 
since  World  War  II,  Uie  present  exemption 
level  is  Increasingly  inadequate,  lieuig  more 
onerous  than  wus  thought  appriipri..te  even 
m  the  middle  of  World  War  U  when  our  .sys- 
tem was  fighting  for  its  life.  So  an  iMciease  in 
elfecUve  tax  reduciiou  at  ti>e  bottom,  such  a.; 
you  are  recommending,  has  been  long  o\er- 
due  regardless  oi  the  stuie  of  the  busmcf.o 
cycle. 

2.  Currently  the  U.S.  economy  is  in  a  elate 
of  stagUation.  lieal  family  inoomes  have  not 
been  growing  la  the  way  considered  par  lur 
our  system.  If  ever  there  were  a  good  time  for 
Uitrodiicl!^}  Uiis  reform,  wi^ii  its  implied 
$<j  billion  revenue  loss,  this  wouid  seem  to 
be  it.  I  say  this  taking  due  regard  of  the 
fact  that  as  1  write  tiie  consiiniers  price  index 
is  soaring  arouud  the  10  percent  annual  rate. 
However,  the  causes  of  the  most  recent  ac- 
celeration of  the  price  level  are  not  lo  be 
found  primnrlly  In  an  excess  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  hut  rather  In  tlic  realm  of 
enerfty,  food,  and  other  staple  prices.  Reduc- 
ing the  ODerous  tax  burden  on  the  middle 
and  low-Income  taxpayers  Is  not  calculate<l 
to  worsen  this  kind  of  Inflation — and  Indeed 
a  powerful  case  can  be  made,  as  Dr.  Heller 
has  recently  shown,  that  the  moderation  in 
wage  settlements  of  recent  times  can  be  best 
pieserved  by  Just  such  tax  reform. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  point  that  energy 
costs  wlU  be  IrreveTBlbly  higher  than  before 
the  October  Mideast  War.  This  hits  middle 
and  low  income  families  particularly.  Even 
the  Admlnlstmtlon  economists  agreed,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  fearing  political  pres- 
sures for  gi^soltne  and  fuel  rationing  In  the 
interests  of  equity,  that  a  strong  economic 
case  cotild  be  made  for  offsetting  some  of 
the  rise  In  market  {irioes  for  energy  by  mld- 
tlle-  and  low-income  tax  adjustments.  Your 
bill.  It  seema  to  me,  achieves  this  vital  pur- 
pose with  a  minimum  of  administrative  dif- 
ficulty. So,  aside  from  the  long-term  and  the 
cyclical  arguments  for  your  proposal,  I  think 
there  Is  a  pow«rful  reinforcing  argument 
from  the  standpoint  of  efllclency  and  equity 
In  adjusting  to  the  higher  costs  of  energy 
that  will  be  with  us  tn  the  longer  run. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  arg^uments  for 
the  tax-credit  proposal,  nor  commented  in 
detail  on  the  counter  arguments.  But  I 
believe  I  have  said  enough  to  Indicate  that 
n  majority  of  mainstream  Anterlcan  econo- 
mists would  favor  this  propoeal  on  the  basis 
of  a  bnwd  nonpartisan  consensus. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PAtrL  K.  SAJ*trEU!30N. 

I  Imtitute  ProfexsoT. 


THE  INDIAN  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 
FOR  1973  PRESENTED  TO  AN 
ALASKAN  NATIVE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  proud  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  award:  The  In- 
dian Achievement  Award  for  1973  has 
been  presented  to  an  Alaska  Native — a 
Tllngit  from  the  village  of  Yakatat — 
Mrs.  Elaine  Ramos.  Mrs.  Ramos  was 
given  the  achievement  citation  recently 
here  in  Washington  by  the  president  of 


the   Indian   Council   Fire   organization, 
Pon-est  Gerrard.  Mrs.  Ramos  was  choseii 
from  over  200  competitors  from  acros 
the  country.  This  is  the  first  time  in  th  - 
award's  40-year  history  it  has  been  pre- 
sented  to   an   Alaska   Native.   Anothc.- 
ALiska  Native,  Commissioner  of  Indicn 
Affairs  Mori-is  Thompson,  delivered  ti» 
keynote  address.  Also  taking  pait  in  tlu^ 
lunclieon  ceremony  were  former  award 
winners  Greorge  Lavatta,  special  assist 
ant  to  Commissioner  Thomp.son;  Louis 
R.  Bi-uce,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Coal- 
ition   of    Eastern    Native    Americans: 
Council  Fire  President  Forrest  Gerrard: 
Wilma  Victor,  Assistant  to  the  SecreUirv 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs.  Mr. 
Ramos,  in  accepting  the  award,  said: 

The  Indian  Council  Fire  brings  pride  to 
ihc  Iiidi.m  people.  When  I  knew  I  was  to 
ift  this  award.  It  wa^  like  the  sun  breaking 
t:iro\igh  to  my  people— Ravs  of  hope,  rays 
of  sunlight  to  my  people  In  Alaska. 

In  remaiks  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
Commissioner  Thompson  described  Mn.. 
Ramos'  unique  contributions  to  her  peo- 
15le  wliit  h  so  well  qualify  her  for  this 
di'  tingui.slied  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  as'i  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  keynote  address  of  Com- 
missioner Tliompsou  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcconr, 
lis  folJows; 

Ri:jAHK.s  Oi   Morris  Thompson 

A  ask  11  Natives  are  In  the  headlines  of  thi, 
N.itlons  newspapers  today  because  land  and 
dollars  Bre  flowing  to  them  through  provi- 
sions of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
laciit  Ali.  That  act  put  more  land  Uito  the 
hnnd-s  of  Native  people  than  has  any  other 
Kir:<»lc  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Go-  ernment.  It  is  a  unique  solution  to  b:i 
unusual  situation. 

Alaska  Natives  will  be  in  the  Nation's  head- 
lines tomorrow  because  of  tlie  lifetime  dedi- 
cation of  a  single  Alaska  Native — Elaine 
Abraham  Ramos.  She  Is  the  first  Alaska  Na- 
tive to  win  the  Indian  Council  Fire  Achieve- 
ment Award,  Inc.,  and  the  38th  Native  Amer- 
ican to  be  so  honored.  As  an  Alaska  Native 
myself,  I  am  particularly  proud  to  bask  In  the 
renected  glory  of  her  achievement,  and  I  .-im 
^atpfnl  to  the  Indian  Council  Fire  that  I 
have  bern  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  perhaps  an  omen  that  an  Alaska  Na- 
tive of  the  caliber  of  Elaine  Ramos  has 
enipriied  to  be  singled  out  for  the  India. i 
Council  Fire  Achievement  Awaid,  luc,  at 
t'liii  time. 

Alaska  Natives  are  in  the  process  of  chan,f- 
in^  their  ways  of  life.  Not  each  one  of  them, 
by  any  means.  But  as  a  group,  few  would 
c'eiiy  that  they  are.  For  Alaska  Natives  to 
move  successfuUy  into  the  the  future  Uiat  ii 
before  them  demands  skills  and  contribu- 
tions of  aU  kinds  from  their  numbers. 

It  Ij  pcrliaps  umiecessary  to  point  out  th.Tt 
goad  health  is  the  foundation  of  individual 
and  family  stabUlty  and  the  basis  for  suc- 
cessful traiisiiiaus  of  any  type.  But  tliat  iii- 
volvemcut  iu  tlie  health  of  Alaska  Native  v 
is  now  conxing  from  icittiiM  the  Native  popu- 
Ictiou  is  peril iijts  less  obvious  and  worthy  of 
highlighting.  Mrs.  Rantos  brought  medical 
quality  to  her  own  people — the  Tliuget  In- 
dians of  Southeast  Alaska — then  went  on  to 
help  all  Native  Alaskan*  participate  in  medi- 
cal progress  iu  their  own  behalf. 

A  aecamd  Importoat  need  of  all  Native 
Americans  is  wlucation.  Mrs.  Ramos  holds  a 
post  In  education  that  Is  a  credit  to  her,  to 
the  TUnget  IndUns.  and  to  all  Alaaks  Na- 
tives. It  Is  also  ail  inspiration  to  Alaska  Na- 
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tlves  of  all  ages.  She  Is  vice-president  of  Shel- 
don Jackson  College,  Sitka,  the  oldest  col- 
lege to  hold  classes  without  Interruption  Iu 
ih^  Sta,te  of  AlaskA. 

On  a  year's  leave-of-absence  now  from  this 
past,  .she  Is  administrative  director  of  the  new 
Alaska  Native  Language  Center  at  the  Unl- 
vf  rsity  of  Alaska.  In  this  capacity,  Mrs.  Ramos 
visits  Native  vUlages  and  arranges  for  lan- 
f;uace  workshops  with  persons  fluent  In  both 
Knglt-^h  and  one  of  the  10  different  Indian 
cr  Ejl-.imo  languages  native  to  Alaska. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indion  Affairs  has  been  a  part  of  the  bilingual 
pr  jgram  In  effect  now  in  the  Kuskokwlni  Val- 
ley near  Bethel,  Alaska,  with  which  Mrs. 
Ramos  works.  This  te  a  pilot  program  in- 
volving Yuplk  Eskimo  and  English,  and  is 
l>elng  watched  with  considerable  Interest  for 
the  lessons  it  holds  for  all  Native  American 
education. 

Mrs.  Ramos  has  indicated  her  prJde  in  her 
own  Tllnget  heritage  by  sjxinsoring,  with  her 
family,  the  Ravan  dancers.  The  Tllnget  leg- 
end of  the  Raran,  parallels  that  of  the  flood 
told  In  the  Christian  Old  Testament.  By  en- 
abling Natl^-es  and  non-Natives  alike  to  see 
the  beauty  of  one  of  the  oldest  religions  on 
the  North  American  continent  she  has  cre- 
ated a  bridge  between  Americans  of  many 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

I  would  like,  today,  to  compliment  the 
Tllnget  Indians  who  have  given  us  Elaine 
Ramos.  They  number  about  8.000  today,  and 
were.  In  the  past,  renowned  as  totem  pole 
builders.  These  totem  poles  were  clan  rec- 
ords— the  Ravan  is  one  clan — but  today  they 
are  to  many,  a  sj'mbol  of  all  Alaskan  Indians, 
The  Tllngets  also  founded  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood,  the  oldest  continuously  func- 
tioning fraternal  organization  of  American 
Indians,  and  a  leader  In  the  effort  to  sviccess- 
fvilly  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives  for  land.  , 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Marlon  Grldley,  a  guiding  hand  be- 
hind the  Indian  Council  Fire  Achievement 
Award,  Inc.,  since  it  was  first  bestowed — ^in 
1933 — upon  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  a  Sioux, 
at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress.  The  In- 
dian Council  Fire  itself,  was  founded  ten 
years  before,  she  tells  me,  by  her  famUy.  Ten 
thousand  people  watched  at  the  Chicago 
Pair  as  the  council  lire  was  lit  by  the  light  of 
a  star  with  the  help  of  the  most  recent  tech- 
nological innovation  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
"moon  walk"  ol  Its  time. 

Mrs.  Grldley  has  dedicated  her  life  to  see- 
hig  that  contemporary  Indian  life  is  acknowl- 
edged and  respected.  She  has  publiabed  a 
number  of  books  that  are  unique  contribu- 
tions to  that  purpose  and  that  axe,  I  might 
add,  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Tn<)ian  Affairs 
schools  where  they  enhance  the  aeU-huage 
of  the  coming  geaeratlon  of  Native  Amer- 
icans, f 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  E3alne 
Abraham  Ramos  for  the  honor  that  has  come 
to  her  and  to  say — as  an  Alaska  Native  my- 
self— that  I  hope  she  will  not  be  the  last 
Alaska  Native  to  be  honored.  I  know  Klalne 
Ramos  will  be  the  first  Alaska  Native  to 
agree. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  urgency  and  grave 
concern  that  I  urge  substantial  revision 
of  our  present  Income  tax  structure.  The 
patienoe  of  middle-  and  lower-income 
taxpayers  i»  exhausted  with  the  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  rich  and  with  a  tax  burden 
in  1974  that  will  eat  away  2%  hours  of 
wages  every  working  day  for  the  average 
family.  Smoldering  discontent  breaks 
into  anger  over  revelations  of  the  Nixon 
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tax  dodges  and  disgraceful  statistics  that 
last  year  some  402  wealthy  Americans 
were  able  to  earn  over  $100,000  and  not 
pay  1  penny  in  Income  tax.  Congress 
cannot  remain  mute  in  the  face  of  ever- 
growing and  justified  public  cries  for 
positive  action.  Tax  reform  in  1974 
should  have  an  Indispensable  place  on 
the  legislative  calendar  of  Congrer.s. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
to  one  of  the  most  flagrant  loopholes  in 
the  present,  system,  minimum  tax  as- 
sessol  against  tax  preference  items.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  worst  of  all  situa- 
tions: Not  only  does  it  deceive  the  pub- 
lic into  believing  the  rich  are  bemg  forced 
to  pay  their  fah-  shai-e  but  it  is  preserv- 
uig  some  of  the  most  unfair  loopholes 
iu  the  tax  code. 

The  minimum  tax,  enacted  into  law  in 
1969,  has  failed  to  insure  the  wealthy 
pay  at  least  some  minimum  amount  of 
tax  on  their  earnings.  Applied  against 
tlie  nine  tax  preference  items,  such  as 
accelerated  depreciation  of  property  and 
percentage  depletion  of  oil  and  gas  wells, 
and  capital  gains  it  assesses  a  fiat  10- 
percent  tax  against  deduction  well  be- 
low even  the  14-percent  threshold  rate 
applied  to  less  fortunate  taxpayers  earn- 
ing below  the  poverty  level. 

In  addition  to  this  exceptionally  low 
flat  rate  of  10  percent,  there  is  also  an 
automatic  $20,000  exclusion  and  a  de- 
duction of  regular  taxes  paid.  Subtract- 
ing these  two  deductions  means  that  an 
individual  with  $130,000  of  preference 
income  will  pay  no  minimum  tax  if  he 
pays  tax  on  regular  income  of  $100,000. 
It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  mini- 
mum tax  generated  little  revenue — about 
$164  million  in  calendar  year  1972. 

The  income  between  $100,000  and 
$130,000  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  be  taxed  at  the  regular  pro- 
gressive rates,  but  since  the  code  side- 
passes  income  from  tax -preference  Items 
and  the  extremely  lax  minimum  tax  pro- 
visitMi  has  no  effect,  the  $30,000  will  go 
imtaxed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  viable  rem- 
edies to  this  inequity.  As  a  consistent 
supporter  of  the  Kennedy-Reuss  pro- 
posal, I  believe  the  most  productive  ave- 
nue to  pursue  is  a  tightening  of  the  pres- 
ent minimum  tax  law  rather  than  its 
repeal  and  replacement  with  other  con- 
cepts such  as  minimum  tax  income  and 
limitation  on  artificial  accounting  losses 
proposed  by  tlie  administratioa.  The 
Kennedy-Reuss  proposal  reduces  the 
$30,000  automatic  exclusion  to  $10,000; 
eliminates  the  deductibility  of  regular 
income  taxes  paid,  and  assesses  a  more 
reasonable  progressive  rate — from  7  per- 
cent to  35  percent — on  the  tax-prefer- 
«ice  items. 

A  revealing  study  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
indicates  that  an  additional  71,000  tax 
returns  of  Individuals  pftming  over 
$50,000  would  be  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Kennedy-Reuss  minimiun  tax  pro- 
posal. The  additional  tax  collected  order 
this  legislation  would  amount  to  $1.3 
billion  to  those  taxpayers  who  earn  over 
$100,000  per  year,  having  little  effect  on 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayer. 

I  would  also  urge  priority  congressional 


consideration  in  the  area  of  tax-free 
bonds.  This  $2.5  bilhon  annual  Treasmy 
drain,  that  is  noteworthy  in  its  concept 
to  encourage  investment  into  mtmicipal 
and  State  bonds,  but  amounts  to  more 
thaai  tax  savings  for  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals,  and  an  extremely 
costly  method  of  financing  public  proj- 
ects. The  top  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  wealthiest  indi\'iduals  own 
70  percent  of  municipal  bonds.  The  Bank 
of  America,  the  Nation's  largest  bank. 
o-,»nis  about  $3  billion  in  bonds,  which 
generates  $150  million  of  tax-free  income 
annually.  Translated  another  way,  it 
means  the  average  taxpayer  liad  to  offset 
the  $72  million  tax  break  given  the  Bank 
of  America. 

It  is  clear  the  Treasury  loses  far  more 
in  revenues  than  local  governments  sa\  e 
in  lower  borrowing  costs  through  the  tax- 
free  bond  concept.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxing  these  bonds  could  give  local 
governments  up  to  a  50-percent  interest 
subsidy  and  still  break  even  on  revenue. 
In  operation  this  means  the  State  could 
issue  an  8-peicent  bond,  receive  a  4- 
percent  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment,  and  end  up  paying  only  4 
percent,  less  than  their  borrowing  cosus 
are  at  the  present.  The  vast  improvement 
in  the  equity  of  the  tax  structure  is 
obvious. 

Making  the  wealthy  pay  their  fair 
.share  is  only  half  the  story.  The  addi- 
tional revenue  gained  from  closing  the 
loopholes  must  go  to  offset  the  tax  burden 
of  the  wage  earner  who  bears  the  brunt 
of  uncontrollable  inflation,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  Senator  Mondale  a  bill 
to  provide  a  $200  credit  in  Ueu  of  the 
$750  personal  exemption.  This  wiH  pro- 
vide an  average  tax  savings  of  $200  to 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  familie-^. 
I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  act 
quickly  so  we  can  undercut  the  effects 
of  a  pending  recession  by  pumping  this 
more  than  $6.5  billion  into  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  as  April  15  passed  and 
the  corporations  and  the  wealthy  skated 
through  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  and 
the  less  fortunate  paid  \xp,  I  hope  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  take  a  crit- 
ical look  at  the  present  income  tax  law.":, 
and  effect  these  long  overdue  reforms 


THE   DEATH   OF  MAJ.    GEN.  LEWIE 
GRIFFITH  MERRITT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 

outstanding  South  Carolinian,  Maj.  Gen. 
Lewie  Griffith  Merritt.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  who  served  both  his  State 
and  Nation  with  distinction  throughout 
his  life  died  March  24,  1974,  at  the  acre 
of  76. 

After  30  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  during  wiiich  he  established  a 
distinguished  record.  General  Merritt  re- 
tired to  his  native  State.  This  was  din- 
ing my  term  as  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  asked  him  to  become  director 
of  the  newly  organized  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. During  the  next  IS  yean  in  this 
position  he  continued  to  provide  highly 
capable  public  service  to  the  legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  our  State. 
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A  native  of  Ridge  Spring,  S.C.  he  was 
graduated  from  The  Citadel  in  1917  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  His  duty  stations 
extended  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
in  World  War  I  to  the  embattled  skies 
over  the  Pacific  in  World  War  n.  and 
beyond.  A  brigadier  general  by  1942,  he 
Wiis  often  a  key  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  new  air 
warfare  tactics. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
General  Merritt  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  commanded  the  Marine  Air 
Station  at  Cherry  Point.  N.C.,  until  his 
retirement.  After  a  shoit  period,  dur- 
ing which  he  practiced  law,  he  began 
in  the  State  Capitol  of  South  Carolina 
his  second  distinguished  public  career. 
The  contributions  he  was  to  make  as 
director  of  the  legislative  council  were 
many.  In  addition  to  drafting  prospec- 
tive legislation,  he  also  supervised  the 
revision  of  the  South  Carolina  Code  of 
Laws  in  1962.  He  served  on  a  special  re- 
apportionment committee,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  and  the  Uniform 
Code  Commission  of  the  council. 

The  energetic  and  skillful  way  in  which 
General  Merritt  discharged  his  duties  has 
brought  lasting  and  beneficial  rewards 
to  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  extend  my  devest  sympathy  to  his 
family,  friends,  and  associates  who 
mourn  his  passing.  Survivhig  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Grace  Marie  Comerford  Merritt;  a 
son,  Lewie  G.  Merritt,  Jr.;  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  liis  death 
a  number  of  newspaper  articles  and 
tributes  appeared  around  South  Caro- 
lina about  this  outstanding  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  of  these 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  as  follows:  "MaJ 
Gen.  Merritt  Plans  Incomplete"  The  Co- 
lumbia Record,  Columbia,  Sx;.,  March 
25,  1974;  'Marine,  S.C.  Administrator 
Gen.  Merritt  Dies  at  76,"  the  State,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  March  26,  1974;  and  "Maj. 
Gen.  Lewie  G.  Merritt  Services  Scheduled 
Thursday,"  the  Columbia  Record,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  March  26,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

[From  tlie  Columbia  Record,  Mar.  25,  1074] 
Major  General  MEKwrr  Plans  Incomplete 
MaJ.  Gen.  Lewie  G.  Merritt  died  Saturday 
In  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  after  a  long 
illness. 
Funeral  plans  will  be  announced. 
General   Merritt   was  a  graduate   of  The 
Citadel.  He  entered  the  Marine  Corps,  retiring 
in   1947  aa  a  major  general. 

He  was  appointed,  by  then  Governor  Strom 
Thurmond  In  1948,  as  director  of  the  liegis- 
latlve  Council,  shortly  after  his  retirement 
from  the  service.  In  1964,  General  Merritt 
took  on  the  added  duties  of  code  commis- 
sioner, retiring  in  1971. 

Bom  June  26,  1893  in  Bldge  Spring,  he 
was  a  aon  of  the  late  James  Albert  Merritt 
and  Blanche  Orlffltb  Merritt. 

Surrlvtng  are  hla  wife.  &frs.  Grace  Marie 
Comerford  Merrin;  a  aoo,  Lewie  G.  Merritt 
Jr.;  and  three  grandcbtldren. 


(From  the  State,  Mar.  26.  1974) 
Makine,  South  Carolina  Administrator, 

General  MEKarrr,  Dies  at  76 
Major  Gen.  Lewie  Griffith  Merritt  (USMC- 
ret.),  76.  who  ended  a  distinguished  30-year 
career  with  the  Marine  Corps  only  to  begin 
an  able  career  of  public  service  as  director 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  died  Sunday  In  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Te.x.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Born  in  Ridge  Spring,  he  was  a  son  of  the 
late  James  Albert  and  Blanche  Griffith  Mer- 
ritt. He  graduated  In  1917  from  The  Citadel 
with  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

He  served  in  Santo  Domingo  and  as  an  in- 
fantry officer  in  Fr.ance  during  World  War  I. 
Following  the  war  he  was  graduated  from 
Naval  Aviation  Training  School  at  Pensacola. 
Fla.;  the  Air  Corps.  Tactical  School,  Langley 
Field,  Va.:  and  from  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Ho  also  served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  New  Mexico. 
He  was  later  In  command  of  Aircraft  Two, 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Naval  Air  Station.  San 
Diego.  Calif. 

Gen.  Merritt  was  a  pioneer  in  Marine  avia- 
tion. He  was  the  first  American  shot  downi 
by  enemy  forces  In  the  European  Theater 
during  World  War  n.  His  plane  cra.sh-landed 
In  the  Libyan  Desert  near  enemy  gun  posi- 
tions; however,  he  and  the  crew  averted  cap- 
ture when  two  British  armored  cars  appeared 
and  rescued  them.  He  had  been  assigned  to 
British  forces  In  North  Africa  to  observe 
British  tactics. 
He  became  a  brigadier  general  In  1942. 
Later  In  the  war  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Marine  Air  Wing  in  the  Central  Paciflc,  di- 
recting a  part  of  the  air  support  for  Marine 
ground  fcnres  in  the  invasions  of  the  islands 
of  Tarawa  and  Kwajalein. 

After  World  War  II.  Gen.  Merritt  took  part 
in  the  President's  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
special  study  of  U.S.  assaults  agaUist  Japa- 
nese defenses. 

Gen.  Merritt  was  one  of  the  first  aviators 
to  use  dive  bombing,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant combat  tactics  in  modern  air  warfare. 
He  received  the  Bronze  Star  with  combat 
V  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  exceptionally 
outstanding  performance  of  duty  to  country. 
From  the  end  of  World  War  II  untU  his 
retirement  from  the  Marine  Corps  In  1947  as 
a  major  general.  Gen.  Merritt  commanded 
the  largest  Marine  Air  Base  In  the  United 
States  at  Cherry  Point.  N.C. 

In  1928  Gen.  Merritt  had  earned  a  law 
degree  from  George  Washington  University 
and  so,  upon  retirement,  he  began  a  law 
practice  In  West  Columbia. 

He  was  appointed  by  then-governor  Strom 
Thurmond  in  1949  ae  first  director  of  the 
newly  created  B.C.  Legislative  CouncU  which 
drafts  legislation  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  took  on  the  added  duties 
of  Code  Commissioner  In  1954  when  that 
constitutional  office  wtw  combined  with  the 
Legislative  Council. 

As  director  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Gen. 
Merritt  supervised  the  "ghost-writing"  of 
South  Carolina  legislation  and  its  incorpora- 
tion Into  permanent  statutes.  The  Legis- 
lative CouncU  is  located  In  the  State  House, 
midway  between  House  and  Senate  cham- 
bers. 

When  not  drafting  bills  and  codifying 
laws.  Gen.  Merrltt's  staff  assisted  special 
study  committees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Gen.  MMTltt  was  In  charge  of  the  revision 
of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina  com- 
pleted In  1962. 

In  1066  be  was  a  member  of  a  special  re- 
apportloimMnt  commlttae  to  study  oourt- 
ordered  reshuffling  of  seats  In  the  state  Sen- 
ate. 


Gen.  Merritt  retired  from  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1967. 

In  his  offices  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  Gen.  Merritt  was  a  Ixwster  for 
South  Carolina,  drawing  interest  in  his  na- 
tive state  by  force  of  his  magnetic  person- 
ality. He  was  past  president  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  Council,  a 
past  member  of  the  Uniform  Code  Commis- 
sion of  the  Conference  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Council. 

In  these  posts  he  was  responsible  for  sim- 
plifying and  standardizing  the  maze  of  over- 
lapping state  laws  Into  a  code  of  laws  for 
XLse  throughout  the  nation. 

In  1964  Gen.  Merritt  was  campaign  man- 
ager for  Lt.  Gov.  George  Bell  Timmennan  Jr. 
in  his  successful  first  bid  for  the  governor's 
office. 

In  1966  Gen.  Merritt  served  as  Lexington 
and  Richland  County  chairman  of  the 
Christmas  Seal  Campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis and  other  lung  diseases. 

Gov.  John  C.  West  said  Monday  of  Gen. 
Merritt.  "I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of 
Gen.  Lewie  G.  Merrltt's  death.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  personal  friend  for  25  years,  but 
a  man  whose  Judgment  and  wisdom  I  re- 
spected highly.  By  servlJig  as  parade  marshall 
for  my  Inaugural  parade  m  1971.  he  did  me 
a  great  honor  and  I  shall  always  treasure  the 
memory  of  his  friendship. 

"He  served  his  nation  with  distinction  a-s 
a  general  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  he 
brought  great  leadership  to  South  Carolina 
US  director  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  as 
a  citizen  of  great  energies  and  devotion  to 
his  native  state." 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mis.  Grace  Marie 
Comerford  Merritt;  a  son;  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Plans  will  be  announced  by  Dunbar  Fu- 
neral Home,  Devlne  Street  Chapel. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wi.'-li 
may  make  memorials  to  medical  research. 

(From  the  Columbia  Record,  Mar.  26,  1974) 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewie  O.   Merrttt  Strviczs 
Scheduled  Thursdat 

A  Funeral  Mass  for  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewie  Grif- 
fith Merritt  (USMC,  ret.)  will  be  said  Thurs- 
day at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church.  Burial  Is  tentatively  set  for  Friday 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

A  Rosary  will  be  recltei»'tQpjorrow  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Devlne  Street 
Chapel. 

General  Merritt,  76,  died  Sunday  in  Fori 
Sam  Houston.  Tex.  Prior  to  moving  to  Mex- 
ico over  a  year  ago.  he  had  made  his  home  In 
West  Columbia. 

Born  In  Ridge  Spring,  he  was  a  son  of  the 
late  James  Albert  and  Blanche  Griffith  Mer- 
ritt. He  graduated  In  1917  from  The  Citadel 
with  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

He  served  in  Santo  Domingo  and  as  an 
Infantry  officer  In  France  during  World  War 
1. 

Following  the  war  he  was  graduated  from 
Naval  Aviation  Training  School  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.;  the  Air  Corps,  Tactical  School, 
Langley  Field.  Va.;  and  from  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.  He  also  served  aboard  the 
VBB.  New  Mexico. 

He  was  later  in  command  of  Aircraft  Two, 
Fleet  Marhie  Force,  Naval  Air  Station,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

General  Merritt  was  a  pioneer  In  Marhic 
aviation.  He  was  the  first  American  shot 
down  by  enemy  forcet.  in  the  European 
Theater  during  World  War  n.  His  plane 
crash-landed  In  the  Libyan  Deeert  near 
enemy  gun  positions;  however,  he  and  the 
crew    averted    capture    when    two    British 
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armored  cars  appeared  and  rescued  them. 
He  had  been  assigned  to  British  forces  In 
Norf.i  Africa  to  observe  British  tactics. 

lit  became  a  brigadier  general  in  1942. 

Lnt^r  In  the  war  he  commanded  the 
Fo  irtii  Marine  Air  Wing  In  the  Central  Pa- 
rifl '.  directing  a  part  of  the  air  support  for 
Marine  ground  forces  In  the  Invasions  of  the 
islands  of  Tarawa  and  Kwajalein. 

After  World  War  II,  General  Merritt  took 
p.irt  m  the  President's  Strategic  Bombing 
h  iivey  special  study  of  US.  assaults  against 
J.ipancse  defenses. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  aviators  to  use  dive 
dombing,  one  of  the  most  important  combat 
tactics  in  modem  air  warfare. 

He  received  the  Bronze  Star  with  combat 
V  and  tlie  Legion  of  Merit  for  exceptionally 
outstanding  performance  of  duty  tc/country. 

I-Tom.  the  end  of  World  War  U  untU  his 
retirement  from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1947 
as  a  major  general.  General  Merritt  com- 
manded the  largest  Marine  Air  Base  iu  Uie 
United  States  at  Cherry  Point.  N.C. 

In  1928  he  had  earned  a  law  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  and  so,  upon 
retirement,  he  began  a  law  practice  in  West 
Columbia. 

He  was  appointed  by  then-governor  Strom 
ThiuTnond  In  1949  as  first  director  of  the 
newly  created  S.C.  Legislative  CouncU,  which 
drafts  legislation  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
ets.1  Assembly.  He  tools  on  the  added  duties 
of  Code  Commissioner  in  1954  when  that 
contitutional  office  was  combined  with  the 
Legislative  Council. 

As  director  of  the  Legislative  CouncU.  Gen. 
Merritt  supervised  the  "ghost-writing"  of 
SoUh  Carolina  legislation  and  its  incorpora- 
tion Into  permanent  statutes.  The  Legislative 
Council  Is  located  in  the  State  House,  mid- 
way between  House  and  Senate  chambers. 

When  not  drafting  bills  and  codifying  laws. 
Gen.  Merrltt's  staff  assisted  special  study 
committees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

General  Merritt  was  Ui  charge  of  the  re- 
viiion  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  South  Carolina 
completed  In  1962. 

In  1965  he  was  a  member  of  a  special  re- 
apportionment committee  to  study  court- 
ordered  reshuffling  of  seats  in  the  state  Sen- 
ate. 

He  retired  frcsn  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1967. 

General  Merritt  was  past  president  of  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Couji- 
cil.  a  past  member  of  the  Uniform  Code  Oom- 
mlssion  of  the  Conference  and  past  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference. 

In  1954  General  Merritt  was  campaign 
manager  for  Lt.  Gov.  George  Bell  Tlmmer- 
man.  Jr.  In  his  successful  first  bid  for  the 
governor's  office. 

In  1966  General  Merritt  served  as  Lexing- 
ton and  Richland  County  Chairman  of  the 
Christmas  Seal  Ctunpalgn  against  tuber- 
culosis and  other  lung  diseases. 


SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
review  titled  "Exploration  of  the  Solar 
System,"  the  contributing  scientists  have 
given  a  cogent  explanation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  understanding  the  solar  sys- 
tem— both  now  and  in  the  future.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  society,  I  believe  that  many 
solutions  to  present  problems  can  be 
found  in  our  space  progreuns.  I,  there- 
fore, commend  the  review  for  my  col- 
leagues' reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  extract  of  this  review  be 
printed  in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  otojection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Space  Exploration 
WHY  IS  understanding  of  the  solar  system 

important  to  us,  now  and  in  the  future? 
'  Man's  exploration  of  the  solar  system  Is 
often  considered  to  be  no  more  than  an 
exercise  In  his  intellectual  curiosity,  and  of 
value  only  to  further  the  understanding  of 
his  origins  and  to  aid  his  purely  intellectual 
development.  This  view  Is,  however,  a  limited 
one.  As  we  have  seen  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs and  as  will  be  discussed  further  In 
t:':me  detail,  from  the  work  of  the  earliest 
astronomers,  mankind  has  derived  tangible 
benefit  from  such  exploration  In  virtually 
riU  areas  of  human  endeavor.  And,  altho-agli 
the  past  Is  no  guarantee  for  the  future,  u 
appears  that  today,  with  our  advanced  stale 
of  technology  and  manifest  needs,  the  po- 
tential for  such  benefits  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  tliese 
potential  benefits,  like  those  of  any  re- 
search program  whose  time  scales  are  meas- 
ured in  decades,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
\isual  criteria  employed  In  the  analysis  of 
benefits  and  costs.  History  has  clearly 
marked  the  progress  which  Is  directly  trace- 
able to  non-directed  basic  research,  and  it 
is  this  aspect  of  solar  system  exploration 
which  constitutes  its  primary  motivation. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  In  solar  system  ex- 
ploration, however,  several  potential  benefits 
are  beginning  to  surface.  For  example,  solar 
radiation  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  life 
I  as  wrll  as  a  danger  to  life)  but  also  is  one 
of  our  two  principal  potential  sources  for 
future  energy  supplies.  Furthermore,  the 
Sun  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  of  our 
other  energy-sovirce  developments.  The  basic 
concept  for  nuclear  fusion,  our  other  prin- 
cipal potential  source  of  energy,  was  derived 
orlglnaUy  from  studies  of  the  Sun,  as  will 
be  discussed  later. 

Disturbance  In  the  solar  wind,  as  produced 
by  solar  flares,  cause  corresponding  disturb- 
ances in  the  Earth's  magnetosphere  (mag- 
netic storms).  These  storms  are  responsible 
for  communications  disruptions  as  weU  as 
brilliant  auroral  displays.  They  can  be  quite 
hazardous  to  astronauts,  but  may  also  affect 
aircraft  crews  and  passengers.  We  need  to 
understand  more  about  these  spectacular 
phenomena.  Statistical  studies  suggest  that 
magnetic  storms  may  appreciably  affect 
global  aspects  of  our  terrestrial  weather. 
Tlius,  monitoring  of  the  solar  wind  may  be- 
come an  essential  element  in  complete  ter- 
restrial weather  forecasting. 

The  ultraviolet  and  X-rays  emitted  by  the 
Sun  are  responsible  for  the  terrestrial  iono- 
sphere, a  phenomenon  essential  to  long-dis- 
tance radio  communication.  Another  vital 
product  of  solar  ultra-violet  radiation  is  the 
terrestrial  oaone  layer.  Osone  has  the  impor- 
tant property  of  abeorblng  ultraviolet  light 
and  preventing  it  from  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  Earth.  Without  this  protection,  life 
as  we  know  it  would  be  very  difficult  or  im- 
possible. Thus,  it  is  of  greiat  practical  im- 
ptortance  that  we  understand  variations  iu 
solar  ionizing  radiation. 

The  planets  of  the  aoiar  system  are  natural 
laboratories  for  observing  the  extension  of 
the  ranges  and  scales  of  phenomena  also 
present  on  Earth.  For  Instance,  exploration 
of  the  trapped  radiation  and  magnetic  fields 
of  other  planets  is  an  Important  tool  in  tin- 
derstandlng  the  formation  and  development 
of  all  planets,  including  our  own.  This  un- 
derstanding may  bear  upon  problems  of  pre- 
serving Earth's  water  supply  and  controlling 
the  long-term  development  of  our  atmos- 
phere. 

Further,  man  cannot  Ignore  tiie  possibility 
that  he  may  require  the  use  of  the  unin- 
habited planets  as  cosmic  laborat<Mles  to 
conduct  experiments  and  operations  neces- 
sary for  his  survival  but  far  too  dangerous 


to  conduct  on  Earth.  For  example,  we  are 
already  considering  usiiig  the  Sun  or  Inter- 
planetary space  to  dispose  of  future  radio- 
active wastes  from  nuclear  powerplants. 

We  can  ask  many  even  more  specific  ques- 
tions In  solar  system  exploration  whose  an- 
swers are  directly  applicable  to  Earth  inter- 
ests. Highly  accurate  distance  measuring  on 
Interpltinetary  scales  is  currently  being  ap- 
plied to  Intercon'.lnental  surveying  on  Earth . 
This  research  is  the  basis  for  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. Sterilization  techniques  originally  de- 
veloped for  planetary  quarantine  have  so  fur 
surpassed  conventional  methods  that  they  are 
being  rapidly  Incorporated  by  large  general 
hospiTa:s  across  the  country,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  contribute  to  the  success  of  so- 
phisticated medical  procedures — Just  16  years 
from  the  first  space  launch.  The  concepts  of 
reliability  and  miniaturization,  needed  to 
make  long  deep-space  missions  a  reality,  are 
already  at  work  for  us  in  radios,  television 
sets,  computers,  communication  devices,  ar.d 
imiumerable  other  appUcatlons. 

In  a  few  years  the  Impetus  from  develop- 
ment of  our  outer-planet  spacecraft,  faced 
by  communication  turnaround  tlmee  meas- 
ured In  hours,  will  make  "self-repalrint:  " 
mechanical,  electrical  systems  feasible.  These 
spacecraft  will  also  have  to  Incorporate 
enough  "artiflcial  Intelligence"  to  enable 
them  to  react  to  events  requiring  near-ir.- 
stant  decisions.  Such  systems  will  have  cor.- 
siderable  potential  for  Improvement  of  oi  r 
Earth-based  transportation  and  communica- 
tions systems. 

Althovigh  many  of  the  'Msible"  bei'.efiis  cf 
solar  system  exploration  are  in  these  indirect 
spin-offs,"  we  must  never  lose  track  of  the 
basic  truth  that  they  are  not  by  any  means 
the  sole  or  even  the  main  Justification  for 
space  spending.  As  Senator  Lowell  Weicker  ni 
Connecticut  has  warned  us: 

"Much  of  the  emphasis  of  the  space  pro- 
pi-axn  lately  has  been  pointed  toward  Earth  s 
benefits  of  the  program.  Pair  enough;  in  a 
time  of  lagging  interest,  it's  proper  to  remind 
the  public  of  the  tangible  benefits  that  have 
spun  out  of  the  space  program.  But  lets  re- 
member one  thing;  the  space  program  did  not 
set  out  to  find  these  speclflc  ofT-shoots.  Tliey 
emerged  and  were  seized  on  as  part  of  the 
more  difficult,  almost  Impossible,  effort  to  get 
on  the  Moon.  And  so  we  can  cite  such  ac- 
compliBlime.-its  as  the  communications  satel- 
lites and  the  special  we&ther-forecastiiie 
satellites,  indisputable  great  boons  to  man- 
kind. But  remember,  we  came  upon  them  en 
our  way  to  the  stars — not  by  grubbing  aroujid 
in  the  ledgerbooks." 

And  It  Is  "on  our  way  to  the  stars"  that  the 
greatest  l>enefits  to  mankind  will  be  reaped. 
First,  from  an  International  viewpoint,  the 
solar  syEtem  belongs  to  aU  men,  and  man's 
common  goals  far  Itfi  exploration  have  served 
to  unite  nations  in  ways  that  can  only  bene- 
fit an  concerned. 

In  a  sense,  science,  like  the  arts,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  cultural  excliange — a  com- 
mon ground  for  men  to  meet  In  cooperation 
rather  than  conflict.  One  principal  bonus  of 
cooperation  in  international  space  explora- 
tion is  the  relief  of  the  binding  tie  In  for- 
mal or  informal  treaty  arrangements.  Intei- 
natlonal  cooperation  also  paves  the  way  for 
a  certain  amount  of  technological  cross-fer- 
tlllzatlon  and  elimination  of  duplication  of 
effort.  These  factors  associated  vsith  the  in- 
volvement of  other  nations  help  to  Justify 
continuation  of  specific  programs.  The  cur- 
rent Involvement  of  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization  In  developing  a  Space - 
lab  to  be  used  »-lth  the  VS.  space  shuttle  ;s 
a  case  in  point. 

There  also  is  a  part  to  be  played  by  com- 
petition. Man,  as  sociologists  are  rediscover- 
ing. Is  still  a  contentious,  envious  creature. 
Without  competition,  hts  projects  may  lose 
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their  spark  and  drive.  Miirh  of  our  techno- 
logical progress  In  the  past,  with  Us  conse- 
quent impact  on  the  dominant  industrial 
and  economic  factors  which  govern  our  pres- 
ent civilization,  has  been  mad©  through  war. 
The  exploration  of  space  offers  a  far  more 
attractive  motivation  for  broad  advances  lu 
technology,  particularly  If  a  proper  balance 
can  be  struck  between  International  coop- 
eration and  a  healthy  rivalry  In  space  ex- 
ploration achievements. 

Also,  space  exploration  brlnr-s  our  goal- 
seeking  youth  new  horizons  to  be  explored: 
new  areas  to  occupy  and  exerci.se  their  Intel- 
lects. Finally,  a  fundamental  drive  of  man  In 
hla  exploration  beyond  the  Earth  is  the 
search  for  extraterrestrial  life. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  direct  evidence  for 
life  on  any  of  the  other  planets,  but  the  ob- 
servations to  date  would  hardly  be  capable 
of  detecting  life  on  Earth  It  has  been  said 
that  If  life  of  any  kind  is  discovered  else- 
where In  our  own  solar  system,  we  can  as- 
sume that  It  will  occur  wherever  conditions 
amenable  to  the  origin  of  life  exist — and, 
hence,  that  intelligent  civilizations  probably 
exist  elsewhere  in  our  galaxy.  Nothing  could 
have  B  greater  Impact  on  man.  hla  philosophy 
or  his  Institutions  than  the  discovery  of  In- 
telligent life  elsewhere,  ntid  the  subsequent 
need  to  cop©  with  it. 

It  IB  m  such  a  framework  that  the  motiva- 
tions for  solar  system  exploration  should  be 
viewed,  rather  than  In  the  immediate  "mar- 
ketplace" of  cost  and  benefit  comparisons 
with  other  critically  important  but  neces- 
sary short-range  national  needs. 


COPPER     EXPORTING     COMPANIES 
CONVENING  TO  REGULATE  PRICES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  for  his  kind  re- 
markB.  I  know  that  he,  and  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  have  expressed  great  In- 
terest in  our  minerals  availability  prob- 
lem, as  have  others  in  this  Nation.  I  hope 
that  we  may  work  together  to  formulate 
policy  and  a  way  to  implement  that 
policy  though  the  legislative  process. 

My  concerns  expressed  last  week  in 
my  home  State  have  been  realized  soon- 
er than  anyone  would  have  dared  pre- 
dict. Yesterday's  New  York  Times  con- 
tained a  story  outlining  the  proposed 
meeting  among  the  four  largest  copper 
exporters  in  the  world.  The  meeting 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  establlslilng 
world  prices.  The  handwriting  Is  on  the 
wall  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  need 
for  foreign  capital  in  ever-larger 
amounts  that  provides  the  primary  mo- 
tivation for  the  activities  of  the  miner- 
als-producing and  exporting  nations. 
This  n.eans  we  must  develop  a  policy  to 
deal  with  new  demands  and  to  discover 
mineral  substitutes.  Above  all,  It  means 
that  this  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  forge 
a  viable  third-world  policy.  I  noted  the 
remarks  last  week  by  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  implied  much  the 
same  sentiment — we  need  to  recognize 
that  minerals  production  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  nations.  A  third-world  policy 
based  on  both  the  reaUtles  of  industrial 
needs  and  underdeveloped  coimtrles' 
terrible  capital  shortage  will  serve  us  In 
good  stead  during  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  "Copper  Exporting 
Countries  Convening  To  Regulate 
Prices"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Copper  Exportino  Countieb  Convening  To 
Reoitlatk  Prices 

The  oil  countries'  successful  assault  on 
the  treasuries  of  the  Industrialized  world  in 
the  last  year  has  already  inspired  the  prin- 
cipal bauxite  countries  to  take  concerted 
action,  and  now  the  major  copper  exporting 
countries  are  going  to  try  it.  too. 

Next  week  the  four  biggest  copper  ex- 
porters— Chile,  Peru,  Zaire  and  Zambia- 
will  meet  In  Austria  to  draw  up  their  de- 
mands. 

According  to  trade  sources,  the  group  will 
probably  seek  to  set  mini  mimi  copper  prices 
In  a  range  of  75  to  90  cents  a  pound.  The 
present  free  market  price  of  copper  is  $1.30  a 
pound. 

However,  domestic  copper  has  been  68 
cents  under  price  controls  due  to  expire  next 
week. 

The  price  of  copper  has  tripled  from  a  low 
of  42  cents  a  pound  In  the  seven  years  since 
the  four  countries  formed  themselves  into 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  of  Copper 
Exporting  Countries.  The  often-volatile 
movements  have  caused  severe  problems  to 
the  four  developing  countries,  which  account 
for  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  copper  exports. 

The  TolatUe  price  movements  have  upset 
their  developments  over  the  years. 

WHAT    l-CKNT    MOVE    REPRESENTS 

Each  1-cent  move  represents  $ll-minion 
for  Chile,  somewhat  less  for  Peru  and  con- 
siderably more  for  the  two  African  producers 
because  of  their  different  levels  of  output. 
The  reaction  by  the  copper  trade  In  the 
Itidustrlallzed  lands  to  the  four  countries' 
moves  to  create  a  cartel  patterned  after  that 
formed  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  has  varied  over  the 
years. 

"We  were  amused,"  an  executive  of  a  big 
commodity-trading  house  said  here  the  other 
day,  "when  OPEC  was  formed  in  1960.  We 
were  even  more  amused  when  the  copper 
group  was  created  six  years  later. 

"But  we  stopped  being  amused  last  Sep- 
tember when  both  groups  managed  to  bury 
their  Internal  political  differences,  which  we 
thought  were  too  great  to  permit  effective 
coordination  of  strategy. 

"After  what  OPEC  managed  to  do  last 
October,  anyone  who  Is  ttlll  amused  is 
mad." 

Although  the  copper  exporters  do  not  have 
anywhere  near  the  economic  Influence  of 
the  oil  producers,  that  commodity  is  never- 
theless vital  to  a  miutltude  of  Industries — 
In  the  Industrial  countries. 

Moreover,  any  moves  by  the  copper  group 
are  expected  to  be  quickly  foUowed  by  other 
basic-commodity  exporters. 

The  big  aluminum  companies — Alcoa,  Kai- 
ser, Reynolds.  Revere,  and  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada — resume  price  negotia- 
tions today  with  Jamaica,  the  second  major 
bauxite  producer.  Indicating  how  thes^ 
things  are  Intertwined,  one  source  close  to 
those  talk»  'said  last  week  that  "Jamaica 
«puld  be 'negotiating  with  the  eye  on  the 
cqpper  woup,  because  aluminum  was  cop- 
pef*uAilet  competitor  In  the  metals  indus- 
try." 

There  Is  substantial  disagreement  among 
economists,  businessmen,  politicians  and 
others  concerned  about  the  nonjjetroleum 
commodity  exporters,  including  copper  pro- 
ducers, actually  could  form  successful  cartels 
for  extracting  larger  profits  from  the  In- 
dustrialized countries.  In  copper's  case,  for 
Instance,  they  point  out  that  the  United 
Statee  produces  almost  90  per  cent  of  what 
It  needs. 

Further,  the  doubters  point  out  that  the 
four  principal  exporters  produce  only  40 
percent  of  world  copper  supplies  and  that 


they  are  far  less  Independent  economicaUy 
tlian  the  big  oU  producers. 

This  reasoning  has  been  debated  by  many 
speakers  at  the  current  special  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  meeting  on  the  world 
commodity  crisis. 

For  one  thing,  many  of  them  have  said, 
the  ability  to  export  a  commodity  today  is 
often  far  more  important  than  filling  do- 
mestic needs.  They  said  this  was  particularly 
true  for  developing  nations  that  required 
vast  amounts  of  foreign  exchange. 

Indeed,  most  speakers  have  warned  that 
the  very  need  for  foreign  exchange  Is  forcing; 
the  poorer  raw-material  exporting  countrie.s 
to  form  cartels,  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  money  to  pay  for 
vital  Imported  goods.  The  cost  of  the  man- 
ufactured goods  and  foodstuffs  bought  b,- 
»he  developing  countries  is  exceeding  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  that  they  sell,  accordint; 
to  United  Nations  surveys  being  used  during' 
the  three-week  conference. 

The  commodity  specialists  also  note  tha'. 
in  the  case  of  both  oil  and  the  metals,  the 
producers  and  exporters  are,  like  as  not,  the 
processors  and  fabricators  of  the  flnioheil 
products. 

Thus,  while  the  host  country  can  regulate 
output  and  price  levels,  its  exportable  com- 
modity often  is  produced  by  the  company 
that  will  buy.  Import,  process  and  market  it. 

In  both  cases — fuel  oil  and  metals — the 
ability  to  pass  along  higher  raw-materi;il 
costs  la  governed  only  by  the  availability  or 
substitute  conuuoditles  and  the  consumers' 
willingness  or  ability  to  pay. 
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DEPUTY  CHIEF  NOEL  A.  McQUO"WN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  out  - 
standing  record  of  Deputy  Chief  Noel  A. 
McQuown  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment and  to  extend  the  Senate'.s 
commendation  and  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  productive  retirement  to 
Deputy  Chief  McQuown  as  he  termi- 
nates 37  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the 
public  interest. 

Chief  McQuown  joined  the  department 
on  January  2,  1937,  and  will  be  honored 
at  a  retirement  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Academy  on  Friday. 
May  3, 1074. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  enter 
this  chronology  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Chief  Noel  A.  McQuown  Joined  the  De- 
partment on  January  2,  1937.  He  wa.s 
promoted  to  sergeant  on  February  1, 1942 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
August  17,  1944.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  August  28.  1949,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  inspector  November  14,  1952, 
and  achieved  the  rank  of  deputy  chief 
August  31,  1960.  His  service  time  at  re- 
tirement totaled  37  years  and  3  months. 

Among  his  many  innovative  and  fimc- 
tional  contributions,  Chief  McQuown 
completely  redesigned  the  department's 
role  in  planning  and  poUcing  parades 
resulting  in  many  commendations.  He 
authored  department  training  bulletin.'^, 
"McQuown  on  Parades." 

Deputy  Chief  McQuown  organized  the 
first  department  special  events  planning 
section. 

In  1950,  he  developed  the  still-used  re- 
porting districts  system  enabling  the  use 
of  statistics  already  available,  for  exam- 
ple, population,  racial  composition,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  car  assignment  field 
unit  identification  system. 
One  of  the  real  pioneers  in  emphasiz- 


ing the  role  of  the  police  in  human  rela- 
tions. Chief  McQuown  has  been  selected 
for  the  award  of  merit  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Chief  McQuown  has  notably  repre- 
sented the  department  as  a  speaker  to 
civic,  service,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, having  lectured  extensively  in 
seven  States  on  police  commimity  rela- 
tions and  police  professionalism. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
career  police  officer.  Chief  McQuown  has 
exemplified  continuing  commitment  to 
his  fellow  man  by  his  years  of  dedicated 
devotion  to  the  Masonic  Order  and  most 
notably,  the  Shrine  of  North  America. 

In  this  capacity,  he  is  currently  or  has 
been:  Associate  Guardian  of  Jobs 
Daughters,  Associate  Patron  of  the  East- 
em  Star,  president  of  the  Shrine  Direc- 
tors Association  of  North  America,  and 
writer  for  the  Al  Malaikah  Temple 
monthly  paper.  He  h«is  received  the  Bob 
Hope  "Thanks  for  the  Memory  Award" 
for  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  crip- 
pled children. 

In  1973,  Chief  McQuown  produced  a 
slide/sound  history  of  the  Shrine  which 
is  being  shown  in  southern  California  and 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Shrine  of  North  America. 


MINERALS  POLICY  AND  AMERICAN 
SECURITY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  the  minerals 
shortage  this  country  is  facing  last 
month  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
recently  had  brought  to  my  attention  a 
speech  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Doxenici.  I 
believe  his  remarks  and  suggestions  merit 
the  attention  of  this  body.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimou^  consent  that  his  speech, 
"Minerals  Policy  and  American  Secu- 
rity," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MnrxRAi.s  Policy  and  Americak  SECtrRiTT 

Let's  start  with  a  basic  fact:  this  nation 
has  become  distressingly  dependent  on 
foreign  minerals  and  raw  resources.  We  Im- 
ported In  1973  more  than  25  per  cent  of  30 
vital  minerals  and  oil  and  gas  raw  materials. 
Our  magnificent  Industrial  machine  runs  on 
the  materials  provided  by  a  range  of  foreign 
nations  with  varying  political  and  social 
Ideologies,  some  quite  at  odds  with  American 
concepts;  This  may  shock  few  of  you  here, 
because  you  are  professionals  in  your  fields. 
You  are  used  to  dealing  with  these  facts  of 
life  every  day.  But  perhaps  I  may  lae  able 
to  shock  you  with  this  concept;  there  Is  a 
wide  body  of  opinion  In  this  nation  that 
believes  we  could  soon  be  prey  to  a  minerals 
embargo  similar  to  the  oU  embargo  we  Just 
suffered. 

Let  me  make  It  clear:  no  one  Is  ready  to 
predict  that  next  year  aU  the  producers  of 
bauxite  are  going  to  get  together  and  decide 
to  withhold  their  product  for  more  money. 
But  Just  three  months  ago  Guinea  called  a 
meeting  of  other  major  bauxite  producers 
and  Impoitlng  countries  to  discuss  policy. 
That  government  is  bluntly  "leftist"  in 
quality.  Two  months  ago  Zaire  and  Zambia 
met  to  develop  wh*t  they  called  "a  conunon 
front"  to  fight  for  the  highest  possible  prices 
for  Africa's  natural  resources.  What  must 
concern  us  in  this  nation,  as  political  leaders 


and  as  people  Involved  in  finding,  developing, 
and  producing  minerals  is  the  lack  of  a 
coherent  and  positive  minerals  policy  in  this 
nation  that  will  lead  us  to  self-sufficiency  In 
most  minerals  In  the  next  two  decades.  If  we 
don't  develop  this  self-sufficiency,  we  could 
see  the  rise  of  minerals-producing  cartels 
devoted  to  maximizing  their  profits  to  such 
an  extreme  degree  that  grave  international 
diseconomies  could  result. 

Just  for  the  record,  let  me  outline  the  state 
of  our  dep>endency  right  now  in  minerals: 

This  nation  imports  100  per  cent  of  four 
platinum  group  metals,  mica,  chromium  and 
strontium.  We  Import  98  per  cent  of  our  co- 
balt, 96  per  cent  of  our  aluminum,  95  per 
cent  of  our  manganese,  86  per  cent  of  our 
titanium,  77  per  cent  of  our  tin,  74  per  cent 
of  our  nickel,  and  on  and  on.  Fully  80  per 
cent  of  this  world's  copper  exports,  by  the 
way.  come  from  Chile,  Peru,  Zambia  and 
Zaire.  Although  America  Imports  only  18  per 
cent  of  her  copper,  that  jjercentage  will  rise. 

Think  about  an  America  without  iron — we 
import  almost  30  percent  of  the  iron  we  use. 
Some  of  you  here  are  aware  that  Algeria  has 
called  for  a  United  Nations  conference  to  dis- 
cuss raw  materials  and  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  that  produce  most  of  them — 
iron  included.  That  meeting  is  unabashedly 
an  attempt  by  the  producing  nations  to  form 
marketing  groups  to  control  the  sale  of  their 
products.  Right  now  we  are  confident  that 
such  an  attempt  will  faU.  We  are  told  by 
very  bright  men  that  these  producing  na- 
tions are  so  dependent  upon  the  revenue  pro- 
duced by  their  sale  of  raw  materials  that 
they  must  export  to  us.  They  also  argue 
that  these  nations  are  so  diverse  that 
they  could  never  get  together  and  form  a  co- 
operative venture.  I  have  two  answers  to 
those  arguments.  One,  time  changes  all 
things  quickly,  and  greed  changes  things 
even  more  quickly.  Governments  in  these 
developing  nations  wiU  change,  common  In- 
terest will  prevail.  We  cannot  depend  upon 
our  position  as  biggest  customer  to  insure 
that  we  will  always  get  what  we  need  when 
we  need  it.  My  point  then  Is  this:  despite 
our  relatively  secure  position  now,  the  fu- 
ture could  prove  to  be  catastrophic  for  this 
nation  unless  we  move  right  now,  not  10 
years  from  now,  to  devel(q>  policy  and  maxi- 
mize minerals  production. 

Here's  what  I  propose  we  must  do  to  pro- 
tect our  economy  and  the  American  people: 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  wUl  Intrtjduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Council  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources. This  CouncU  win  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  policy  spelled  out  In  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act,  so  that  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  are 
striving  for.  Currently,  information  at>out 
our  minerals  needs  and  resources  Is  scat- 
tered among  a  number  of  agencies.  This 
Council  will  provide  a  government  organiza- 
tion to  gather  information  for  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  It  will  establish  an  or- 
ganization to  provide  a  factual  basis  for  for- 
mulation and  Implementation  of  our  min- 
erals policy.  As  you  know,  we  did  not  have 
Independent  facts  available  to  us  during 
much  of  the  energy  crisis.  My  proposal 
would  Insure  that  during  the  Impending 
minerals  crisis  we  do  have  such  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  information. 

Reevaluate  the  whole  question  of  deplet- 
ing our  stockpUes  of  key  defense  materials. 
I  have  spoken  out  about  the  copper  stockpile 
depletion  and  will  soon  speak  out  again  In 
the  Senate.  But  the  situation  in  tin,  alumi- 
num, tungsten,  lead,  manganese,  cobalt, 
nickel  and  cbromite  is  the  same:  we  have 
depleted  our  holdings  during  the  past  seven 
years.  We  don't  know  how  soon  we  may 
need  these  holdings.  But  we  all  know  that  we 
wUl  need  them  someday. 

We  must  reduce  demand  for  virgin  mate- 
rial. That  means  we  mvist  move  toward  mon- 
itoring emd  control  of  wasteful  and  non- 
necessary  use. 


I  believe  we  must  enact  my  legislation 
calling  for  a  maximum  technological  use  of 
recycling  and  energy  development  from  re- 
covered materials.  I  have  hopes  that  my 
bill,  in  some  form,  will  pass  the  Congress 
by  next  year.  It  will  be  expensive  to  reach 
this  goal,  but  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the 
$5  billion  we  spend  annually  to  bury  and 
burn  our  garbage. 

We  must  Increase  production  of  scarce 
minerals  by  full  development  and  use  of 
new  techniques. 

We  must  move  toward  increased  recovery 
of   seabed   minerals,   such    as   manganese. 

We  must  use  our  great  scientific  brain- 
power to  develop  "substitution  methods  "  in 
which  plentiful  minerals  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  scarce  minerals  in  industrial  proc- 
esses. 

New  Mexico,  of  course,  has  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  whole  field  of  minerals  and  oil 
and  gas.  We  are  blessed  with  many  natural 
resources  needed  by  our  fellow  Americans. 
OU.  gas,* coal,  copper,  zinc,  and,  of  course, 
potash,  *re  just  a  few  of  our  riches.  Right 
now,  mining  is  the  strongest  sector  in  this 
state's  economy.  It  outshines  every  other 
sector  by  far. 

Mining's  $100  million  in  taxes  and  royalties 
to  the  state  annually  have  sent  thousands  of 
New  Mexico  children  through  public  school. 
Two  years  ago  minerals  production  reached 
the  $1  billion  mark  in  the  state.  I  know  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  working 
with  private  industry  to  try  to  Increase  these 
figures,  to  employ  more  New  Mexicans.  But 
we  are  not  doing  another  important  thing 
we  must  do;  we  are  not  yet  telling  the  story 
of  mining  to  our  citizens. 

Basic  mining  employs  only  about  one  per- 
cent of  U.S.  working  people.  Basic  metallic 
production  uses  less  than  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  surface  area.  Moet  min- 
eral activities  are  in  remote  and  far  removed 
geographical  areas.  These  are  the  reasons 
that  too  many  citizens  don't  realize  how 
vital  mining  is.  We  are  now  a  "have-not"  na- 
tion in  many  minerals.  Our  citizens  don't 
realize  this,  nor  do  they  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  minerals  production,  nor  do  they 
realize  that  foreign  nations,  some  of  whom 
are  not  friendly  to  us,  control  our  minerals 
destiny.  We  should  not  expect  that  all 
Americans  know  these  facts;  they  have  other 
jobs  to  do.  But  I  fear  that  too  many  leaders 
don't  know  these  facts.  I  woMld  ask  you  to 
help  me  get  the  message  out.  I  ask  you  to 
be  activists  in  telling  the  minerals  story.  If 
we  do  our  job  right,  then  we  can  move  toward 
my  dream  of  an  overall  national  minerals 
policy  and  self-sufficiency.  If  we  dcm't  do 
our  Job  right,  then  someday  American  steel 
mills  may  stand  cold,  out  of  iron;  American 
farmers  look  at  barren  fields,  without  enough 
fertilizers;  and  the  American  people  may 
have  to  face  a  world  of  scarcity  and  depriva- 
tion. I  think  we  have  the  means  to  avoid 
such  a  future,  If  we  will  begin  now,  while 
we  have  time,  to  do  the  Job  we  need  to  do. 

In  closing,  let  me  reassure  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends  in  the  state.  I'm  not  call- 
ing for  a  rap)e  of  the  landscape.  I  don't  want 
to  see  more  Gilletc.  Wyomlngs;  I  don't  want 
the  precious  environment  we  all  value  so 
much  lost  in  our  rvish  toward  Independence. 
I  think  we  can  develop  sell-sufflclency  in 
minerals  and  oil  and  gas,  and  still  restore 
and  protect  the  landscape.  It  will  take  com- 
promise and  good  will  on  aU  sides.  But  per- 
haps we  will  find  that  adversity  brings  us 
closer  together  again,  and  that  the  minerals 
and  energy  crises  are  long-term  blessings  In 
disguise. 

Thank  vou. 


NO  ALTERNATIVE  TO  NATO 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  few  con- 
gratulatory messages  were  sent  to  NATO 
on  its  25th  anniversary.  The  event  was 
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celebrated  oixletly,  with  a  simple  flag- 
raising  ceremony  at  NATO  headquarters 
outside  of  Brussels  and  with  one  shaker, 
NATO's  Secretary  GenersQ  Joseph  M.  A. 
H.  Luns.  Joseph  Luns'  speech  dwelt  more 
on  tlie  troubles  besetting  NATO  than  on 
its  actilevements.  as  did  most  news  com- 
mentaries reporting  the  event.  Papers 
ran  headlines  such  as  "Unhappy  Birth- 
day to  NATO."  -Fading  Prospects  of  the 
NATO  Alliance,"  or  "NATO:  Trouble  at 
TwentJ'-Plve." 

That  NATO  is  indeed  iu  trouble  can- 
not be  denied:  but  that  this  should  be 
the  case  is  not  in  the  least  surprising. 
The  world  Into  which  NATO  wai  bom 
and  was  designed  to  defend  differs  radi- 
cally from  that  In  which  we  now  live. 
NATO  was  bom  out  of  the  fear  thit  So- 
viet aggresakm  would  spread  from  "Ea&i- 
tem  to  Western  Europe.  When  the  al- 
liance was  founded,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Poland,  East  Germany.  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechoslovakia  had  fallen  un- 
der Commimist  domination;  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  threatened.  The  Berlin 
blockade  was  jeopardiidng  the  freedom 
of  that  city  and  the  role  of  the  Western 
Pow-ers  In  the  Government  of  occupied 
Germany.  Western  Europe's  ability  to 
withstand  a  possible  attack  was  mlnamal. 
The  Idea  of  a  mutual  assistance  freaty 
and  a  grand  alliance,  to  be  imderv?titten 
In  large  part  by  the  United  States,  was 
envisaged  and  on  April  4.  1949.  the  ijorth 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  Wa^iing- 
ton  by  the  United  States,  Canada.  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  the  Benennc  countries.  Den- 
mark. Iceland.  Italy.  Ndrway  and  Ffertu- 
gal,  Greece  and  Turkey  acceded  In  1952, 
West  Gezmany  In  1955. 

Today,  the  fear  of  Russian  mtlitajy  ag- 
gession  has  receded.  The  nature  (rf  the 
threat  that  prompted  the  birth  of  NATO 
la  percelTed  to  hare  changed.  Coitfrtm- 
tatlon  has  given  way  to  an  era  of  w^otl- 
ation  ta  the  hope  that  a  modus  vl^endi 
between  East  and  West  can  be  achieved. 
Most  Western  nations  are  now  actively 
pursuing,  either  Jointly  or  separately, 
policies  of  dMcnte  and  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  although  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  emerged  from  the 
Cold  War  and  that  a  relaxation  In  ten- 
sions has  taken  place,  no  one  can  safely 
say  that  an  era  of  true  detente  has  been 
reached.  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries'  in- 
vasion of  Caechoalovakla  in  the  summer 
of  19M  and  the  Mideast  War  of  October 
1973  are  sharp  reminders  of  this  fact. 
Nor  can  anyone  Ignore  the  Impressive 
build-up  in  Soviet  military  capabilities 
which  has  continued  In  eastern  Europe 
as  well  as  along  the  China  frontier. 

The  changed  environment — this  be- 
twixt and  between  stage  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves,  has  led  to  consldemble 
confusion  over  NATO's  present  role,  and 
purpose  and  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  strains  now  afflicting  the  AlBance. 
Yet  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
security  afforded  by  NATO  has  helped  to 
enable  the  West  to  engage  In  policies  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
words  of  the  Harmel  report  on  the  Fu- 
ture Tasks  of  the  AHlance,  published  In 
1967: 

Military  security  and  a  policy  of  detente 
ar»  not  oontnMllctory  but  cetnplcmaatary. 
. .  .  Tb«  lytlomta  poUUcal  pnzpose  ot  UM  al- 


liance is  to  acbleve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace- 
ful order  In  Rurope  acoontpanied  by  appro- 
priate aecorlty  guarantees. 

NATO  has  succeeded  In  maintaining 
peace  in  Europe  over  the  past  25  years 
and  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  quest 
for  a  lasting  one. 

More  disturbing  perhaps  to  the  future 
of  NATO  than  the  changed  nature  of  the 
external  threat  has  been  the  change 
which  has  occurred  in  transatlantic  rela- 
tionships since  1949.  Thanks  to  the  pro- 
tective shield  provided  by  the  existence  of 
NATO,  Western  Europe  is  no  longer  the 
collection  of  weak,  destitute,  war-torn 
countries  it  was  25  years  ago.  But  here 
again  we  find  ourselves  in  a  transitional 
phase  which  has  caused  much  friction 
and  misunderstanding  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  Atlantic.  Whereas  Western  Europe 
has  achieved  economic  prosperity,  it  is 
still  lagging  in  political  and  military 
strength.  The  imbalance  between  West- 
ern Europe's  econcwnlc  strength  and  its 
jjolitical  and  military  weakness  has  been 
a  source  of  frustration  among  Alliance 
partners.  Western  Europe's  new  prosper- 
ity has  led  to  endless  calls  for  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  burden 
within  the  Alliance.  Rivalries  over  trade 
and  monetary  policies,  areas  in  which 
Western  ETurope  can  now  make  Its  weight 
felt,  have  had  repercussions  within  the 
Alliance.  Western  Europe's  failure,  to 
date,  to  unite  politically  has  disappointed 
the  United  States,  which  had  hoped  that 
a  united  Europe  would  emerge  from  its 
regional  preoccupations  and  assume  more 
world  re^wnslbllltlee. 

It  Is  distressing  to  thhik  that  NATO 
could  fall  victim  to  its  own  success.  In- 
deed, we  all  look  forward  to  the  dai'  when 
NATO  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  when 
Wesiern  Europe  will  be  strong  politically 
and  will  be  able  to  play  a  role  on  the 
world  scene  commaiaurate  with  its  po- 
tential strength,  and  vrtien  we  will  have 
achieved  a  true  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  that  day  has  not  arrived.  Un- 
til then,  I  do  not  see  any  alternatives  to 
NATO. 

Deprived  of  the  VS.  nuclear  shield. 
Western  Eunnie  would  face  two  choices, 
neither  me  conducive  to  a  genuine  de- 
tente, western  nations  could  either  seek 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  from  a  position  of  weakness,  would 
be  on  less  than  favorable  terms,  or  they 
could  attempt  to  build  an  Independent 
Western  European  defooe.  A  defense 
system  based  on  the  French  and  British 
nuclear  deterrents,  however,  presents 
another  set  of  problems.  It  would  require 
centralized  control  by  some  all-Western 
European  political  authority  and  would 
have  to  include  West  German  participa- 
tion on  a  grefUly  increased  scale.  Even  if 
undertaken,  it  could  not  match  the  over- 
all military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Do  we  want  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons?  Would  It  be  In  the  haterest  or 
world  stability?  Would  the  Soviet  Union 
accept  a  German  finger  on  the  nuclear 
trigger?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  alter- 
natives might  impede  detente  rather 
than  promote  it^ 

The  effort  required  of  NATO  to  adapt 
to  the  Impact  of  detente  as  well  as  to  the 
changing  relationships  within  Europe 
and  across  the  Atlantic  is  indeed  a  tre- 


mendous one,  but  I  am  confident  that 
NATO  will  prove  equal  to  the  task.  I  am 
confident  because,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  Alliance  is  still  in  the  funda- 
mental Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
our  West  European  aUies.  NATO  has 
weathered  many  crises  before,  and  this 
present  crisis  will  not  be  the  last  one. 
However,  by  gaining  a  better  understand- 
ing of  tlie  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  world  in  the  past  25  years,  and 
NATO's  role  in  them.  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  adopt  a  more  patient  attitude  to- 
ward our  crises,  and  work  more  con- 
structively toward  their  resolution. 


ARTICLE  IN  FRENCH  AfAGAZINE 
REALITES  POINTS  OUT  VETERAN 
FRENCH  JOURNALIST'S  DECEP- 
TION BY  HANOI  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  French 
magazine,  Realites,  is  a  well-respected 
publication  widely  read  in  intellectual 
circles  both  in  France  and  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  September  1973  edition 
of  Realities,  there  appeared  an  article 
on  the  Vietnam  situation,  written  by 
British-born  writer  Oliver  Todd.  Mr. 
Todd  is  a  long-time  associate  of  Le 
Nouvel-Observateur.  a  leading  left-of- 
middle  French  weekly,  and  is  a  con- 
tributor-editor for  Newsweek  magazine. 
As  Mr.  Todd  states  in  his  article,  be  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  Vietnam  situation, 
nor  is  he  one  of  those  observers  who  has 
made  assessments  on  Vietnam  from  afar 
or  Ml  the  basis  of  a  few  short  trips  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  combatants. 
Rather,  he  hiis  wandered  throughout  the 
north  and  the  south  of  Vietnam  for 
nearly  two  decades,  maintaining  unin- 
terrupted contacts  wKh  pe<H)le  on  both 
sMes  of  the  conflict  there. 

What  Mr.  Todd  has  to  say  about  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  is  important. 
Especially  Is  this  true  with  regard  to  the 
ongoing  deception  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment of  Journalists  from  around  the 
world,  and  Including  many  from  this 
country.  If,  as  this  article  points  out,  we 
in  the  United  State*  are  not  getting  the 
truth  about  the  situation  In  Vietnam, 
then  how  can  we  be  expected  to  make  en- 
lightened. Indeed  crucial,  decisions  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  millions  of  human 
beings  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Todd  does  not  write 
this  article  from  a  viewpoint  favorable 
to  the  Saigon  government;  in  fact,  far 
from  it.  Yet.  thowh  no  friend  of  the 
Saigon  government,  Mr.  Todd  does  have 
the  Intellectual  honesty  to  point  out  that 
he  has  been  decolTed  by  Hanoi.  In  his 
article,  he  attempts  to  set  straight  some 
of  the  deceptions  and  lies  that  have  been 
repoited  faitlifi^ly  as  factual  news 
.stories. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr. 
Todd's  conclusicms  regarding  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  Vietnam,  I  admire  his 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  false 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  about  conditions  there. 

Mr.  President,  so  thai  our  f  ^ow  Sen- 
ators may  have  the  actual  facts  about  the 
current  situation  In  VteCnam.  through- 
out the  next  sereral  weeks  I  will  be  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  factual  data  on  the 
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numerous  issues  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  be  facing  in  the  coming  months  re- 
garding Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  September  1973,  Realites 
article  by  Oliver  Todd  entitled  "How  I 
Let  Myself  Be  Deceived  by  Hanoi,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  I  Let  Myself  Be  Decefved  by  Hakoi 
I  By  Oliver  Todd) 

'David  poised  against  Goliath,  the  'pxire' 
people  of  Hanoi  and  the  Maquis  against  the 
'corrupt'  of  Saigon,  the  standing-up  of  a 
nation  of  peasantR,  armed  with  guns,  against 
the  armada  of  the  Pentagon."  Here  are  some 
of  the  biting  views  and  passionate  reactions 
generated  by  the  Vietnam  war  among  the 
liberal  circles — especially  In  France — with- 
out anyone  taking  bis  time  to  submit  these 
cliches  to  the  test  of  realities.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  "Vietnamologist."  but,  because 
I  have  wandered  through  this  country  from 
North  to  South  and  watched  closely  the 
events  In  Vietnam  during  almost  two  dec- 
ades, because  I  have  visited  the  bombed  vil- 
lages In  the  North  as  well  as  the  paddy-fields 
In  the  South  and  the  areas  still  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(NLP),  becatise,  In  the  lobbies  of  the  ne- 
gotiating rooms  in  Paris  as  well  as  In  Indo- 
china, I  have  maintained  uninterrupted  con- 
tacts with  people  from  all  sides,  from  the 
Communists  to  the  Americans  passing  by  the 
followers  of  the  Saigon  regime,  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  partisans  of  the  "Third  Force," 
etc.,  I  think  I  have  acquired  a  direct,  a  true- 
to-Ufe  knowledge  of  the  Vietnam  problem, 
when  most  of  observers  have  either  assessed 
the  situation  from  a  remote  place  or  made 
only  very  short  trips  on  the  spot  and  often  In 
only  one  of  the  two  sides  in  presence.  Re- 
cently, a  long  Journey  In  the  Vletcong  ma- 
quis — where  until  now  Western  journalists 
have  ventured  for  no  more  than  48  hours — 
coming  after  a  new  visit  to  Hanoi,  has  en- 
abled me  to  complete  the  puzzle,  the  pieces 
of  which  I  have  been  trying  to  assemble  for 
years. 

A    PIECE    OF    PX;ZZ1.E 

It  was  In  the  province  of  Camau,  at  the 
southernmost  part  of  Vietnam,  that  I  dis- 
cpvered  the  true  nature  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  During  almost  two  weeks,  I 
roamed  over  this  "Liberated"  zone,  where 
only  townships  and  communications  axes 
are  controlled  by  Saigon  troops.  I  was  greeted 
and  guided  during  all  of  this  time  by  the 
people  from  the  Front,  who  did  their  best 
to  make  my  task  easier,  following  obviously 
for  this  matter  orders  received  from  the  top : 
the  objective  of  this  "open  door"  operation 
was  to  administer  the  proof.  In  contrast  to 
the  Saigon  line,  the  partisans  of  the  PRG 
(Provisional  Revolutionary  Government)  are 
well  dug-ln  in  their  zone. 

This  certainly  was  the  case.  But,  on  the 
same  occasion,  I  came  to  realize  how  much 
the  "pluralism"  of  the  Front  is  far  from  fit- 
ting Into  reality.  The  distinguished  old  ladles 
and  the  decorative  monks  who  were  Intro- 
duced to  me  as  Front  leaders  In  order  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  fiction,  could  not  create  the 
Illusion.  And  when  I  mentlgdeS^^e  "Third 
Force"  to  NLF  cadres  their  sudden  silences 
and  their  skepticism  convinced  me  that  they 
did  not  pay  much  importance  to  the  "Third 
Force"  in  their  plans  for  the  future.  In  the 
Camau  area,  pictures  and  statements  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  could  be  seen  anywhere,  but  there 
was  not  a  single  reference  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Front  and  the  PRG.  Here  Mrs.  (Nguyen 
Thl)  Binh  seems  to  be  a  remote  figure.  Be- 
sides, I  suspect  that  her  visits  to  the  com- 
batants were  much  less  frequent  than  what 


her  associates  wanted  us  to  believe:  when, 
between  two  negotiating  sessions  at  Avenue 
Kleber  she  left  Paris  "to  visit  the  maquis" 
via  Hanoi,  the  difficulty  and  the  length  of 
communications  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  "liberated  zones"  in  the  South,  Just  for- 
bade—if only  for  lack  of  time — Mrs.  Blnh  to 
realize  everytime  such  a  perforrnance. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Front  Is  a  monolithic 
Communistic  body  in  which  the  non-com- 
munLst  elements  have  as  much  substance  as 
the  Agrarian  Party  in  East  Germany.  Also. 
Maquisards  think  only  in  terms  of  reunifi- 
cation with  the  North  and  relentlessly  come 
back  to  this  theme.  Their  other  favorite  .=;ub- 
ject  of  discussion  Is  the  "re-education  '  of 
city  residents  in  the  South,  a  task  they  in- 
tend to  tackle,  as  soon  as  a  general  election — 
they  are  certain  to  win  In  a  landslide — gives 
them  the  power  In  Saigon.  Yet,  nothing  is 
less  sure  than  this  electoral  triumph.  The 
offensives  of  1968  and  1972  have  left  bad 
memories  among  the  urban  population, 
traumatized  by  the  atrocities  committed  by 
tlie  guerillas  who,  notably  in  Hue,  murdered 
without  any  Justification  low-ranking  civil- 
servants  and  simple  civilians.  It  can  be  un- 
derstood therefore  that.  In  the  cities  of  South 
V'ietnam.  people  do-  not  trust  the  Front  and 
do  not  feel  any  desire  to  fall  in  its  arms. 

The  members  of  the  maquis  are  convinced 
of  the  contrary,  victims  of  their  ignorance 
of  "South  Vietnamese  realities"  that  they 
pretend  to  take  into  consideration.  How  will 
they  be  able  to  assess  them  correctly  when 
they  are  living  in  a  closed-circuit,  In  the 
exaltation  of  their  beliefs,  and  the  objectives 
which  they  are  fighting  for.  their  such  ex- 
clusive sources  of  information  being  Radio 
Hanoi  and  Radio  "Giai  Phong"  (Liberation), 
the  broadcasting  station  of  the  PRG?  In 
every  communist  regime,  actual  history  is 
discarded  in  favour  of  the  history  In  the 
making,  what  Is  desirable  is  taken  to  be  the 
possible.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  communists 
in  Vietnam.  To  that  situation,  one  should 
add  the  legacy  of  secret  societies  set  up  over 
the  years  in  the  Indochinese  peninsula  to 
fight  against  foreign  invaders:  in  their  own 
way.  the  men  of  the  Front  are  following  that 
tradition.  In  short,  they  live  enclosed  in  a 
world  folding  on  itself,  linked  to  the  com- 
munist regime  In  the  North  by  an  umbilical 
cord  sj-mbolized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  PRG 
zone,  watches  are  adjusted  to  the  Hanoi  lime 
one  hour  ahead  of  South  Vietnam's. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA    STRUCK 

To  understand  the  Implications  of  this  re- 
lationship, let  it  be  said  that  North  Vietnam 
is  relentlessly  advocating  a  rather  simplistic 
form  of  marxism.  The  Vietnamese  language, 
very  repetitive  in  its  character,  emphasizes 
the  incantation  side  of  this  Stalinist  rhetoric 
which  appeared  to  me,  during  my  last  trip, 
to  be  frozen  more  and  more  In  an  "Integrlst" 
catechism. 

First  credo :  the  world  revolution  files  from 
victory  to  victory^ — no  matter  how  much  this 
assertion  can  go  against  the  realities  of  the 
contemporary  world.  All  but  one  of  these  is 
as  follows:  the  recent  Nixon-Brezhnev  en- 
counter has  administered  the  proof  that  the 
USSR,  fatherland  of  Communism,  has  her 
hands  tied  tight  in  the  economical  field.  The 
North  Vietnamese,  closing  their  eyes  on  the 
facts,  are  hit  with  a  schizophrenia — well- 
illustrated  by  this  map  of  the  world  mounted 
in  the  centre  of  Hanoi  on  which  the  Socialist 
countries  are  represented  by  a  large  red  spot 
which  is  supposed  to  extend  Indefinitely. 

Second  and  third  postulates:  We,  Viet- 
namese Communists,  constitute  the  van- 
guard of  this  world  revolution  and  we  are 
always  right — whatever  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese  and,  of  course,  the  Americans — and 
also  smaller  nations  such  as  the  Poles  and 
the  Hungarians  whose  representatives  at  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision (ICCS)  are  bewildered  by  the  im- 
moderate pride  of  Hanoi  and  the  Front — may 


say.  This  unreserved  arrogance  is  understand- 
able to  some  extent:  at  the  time  of  decoloni- 
zation, the  party  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  the 
country's  only  notable  force  of  hberatioi;: 
more  recently,  it  has  succeeded  in  bendii.g 
the  United  States.  But  from  there  to  pretei.d 
that  they  have  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  to 
the  U.S.,  there  is  quite  a  gap.  The  Vietnamese 
Communists  jumped  over  this  gap  without 
any  misgiving  with  the  fourth  article  of  their 
faith:  we  have  achieved  a  total  victory  over 
tlie  United  States.  Mr.  (Henry)  Kissinger  is 
more  accurate  when  he  said:  "WTien  an  arn  y 
of  guerilleros  does  not  lose  a  war.  it  may  be 
ronsidered  as  having  won  it;  when  a  conven- 
tional army  does  not  win  a  war.  it  may  be 
c  nsidered  as  having  lost  It." 

It  ss  false  indeed  to  state  that  the  US 
liad  f.sed  all  of  its  means  on  the  Indochina 
theatre.  The  U.S.  was  far  from  having  ap- 
plied the  strategy  advocated  by  cert.-iin 
augurs,  such  as  General  Curtis  Le  May,  wl-:o 
suggested  "to  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to 
the  stone  age.  '  Surely.  U.S.  pilots  had  de- 
stroyed many  civilian  installations — but  for 
tv.o  main  re.isor.s  only.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie 
U.S.  had  obviously  sought  to  score  direct 
hits  at  the  bases  of  North  Vietnam's  econ- 
omy— I  have  more  than  once  tieen  shown 
such  non -military  targets  as  a  pigfarm  re- 
peatedly visited  by  B-52s — and  of  such  terror 
attacks.  Washington  has  never  given  a  full 
account.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  geog- 
raphy in  the  North  is  such  that  most  dwell- 
ings, schools,  pagodas  and  hospitals  are  lo- 
cated along  the  main  roads:  aiming  from 
high  above  and  looking  forward  to  destroy- 
ing axes  of  communication  on  which  rein- 
forcements to  the  South  were  being  moved, 
the  Americans  were  bound  to  cause  more 
damage  than  they  had  intended  to. 

Two  pilots  held  prisoners  in  Hanoi  whom  I 
interviewed  several  years  ago  once  explained 
to  me  how  their  missions  were  carried  out : 
"We  came  over  the  targets  In  full  speed, 
dropped  our  cargoes  and  sped  away  as 
quickly  as  we  came  because  the  anti-aircraft 
defense  was  so  thick  we  had  the  Impression, 
in  case  we  left  the  cockpit,  that  we  could 
walk  on  a  carpet  of  shells." 

AUTOMATS 

It  is  not  at  all  my  Intention  to  swing  from 
one  mythology  to  another  and  to  white- 
wash the  U.S.  whose  behaviour  In  Vietnam 
was  thoroughly  disturbing.  But,  on  their 
part,  the  Communists  in  Hanoi  are  not  be- 
yond reproach  and  they  have  applied 
methods  to  which  their  co-religlonlsts  in 
power  In  other  parts  of  the  world  have  ac- 
customed us.  The  treatment  Inflicted  upon 
American  prisoners  is  precisely  a  good  illus- 
tration. We  now  know,  through  statements 
by  released  pilots,  that  a  good  number  ol 
the.Ti  had  been  submitted  to  "brain-wash- 
ing." 

As  early  as  November  1967,  I  had  had  a 
foreboding  of  it  while  I  interviewed  two  of 
them,  Major  David  Everson  and  LleutenaiU 
Thomas  Joseph  Barrett.  When  they  entered 
the  room  where  I  had  been  waiting  for  them, 
they  bowed  deeply.  This  gesture,  which  took 
me  by  surprise,  ■was  part  of  a  sort  of  coded 
language:  it  was  meant  to  indicate  that 
they  were  not  in  control  of  what  they  were 
going  to  tell  me,  so  it  was  revealed  by  Amer- 
ican prisoners  after  their  return  to  America 
Then,  behaving  like  automats,  Everson  and 
Barrett  delivered  such  stereotj-ped  state- 
ments and  in  such  monochord  tone  that  they 
should  have  awakened  further  my  suspicion. 
But,  at  that  time.  I  attributed  these  symp- 
toms to  the  conditions  of  their  detention  and 
to  their  compunction  for  having  destroyed 
civilian  Installations. 

Since  then,  testimonies  provided  by  other 
prisoners  have  opened  my  eyes,  especially  the 
Odyssey  of  this  civilian  from  Canada,  who 
served  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  technical  as- 
sistant and  was  abducted  by  the  Viet  Cong 
during  the  Tet  offensive  in   1968.  After  his 
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release,  tt  was  leiirned  that  he  had  be«n  kept 
111  Hanoi  for  two  jenrn  with  od«  wboU  y««r 
locked  up  In  an  Individual  cell.  In  oomptot* 
Isolation.  Brainwashing,  moral  or  {Ayslcal 
tortures  are  definitely  In  contravention  of 
statements  by  the  Hanoi  leaders,  "namely 
Pr.me  Minister  Pliant  Van  Dong  wlk>  once 
praised  In  my  presence  the  VletnameM  "hu- 
manism," citing  as  an  example  the  fact  that 
bLs  government  bad  never  liutalled  Ameri- 
can POW  camps  near  the  targets  bonft>ed  by 
B  52"s. 

Moreover,  such  bad  treatments  do  not  In 
any  way  match  th»  assuaging  picture  of 
North  Vietnam  commonly  circulated  sll  over 
Europe,  espwdally  since  Hanoi,  did  Bot  re- 
sort to  these  techniques  to  extract  military 
Information  but  Just  In  order  to  humiliate 
and  degrade  the  captured  pilots.  Then,  why 
should  we  make  an  exemplary  country  out 
of  Ncwth  Vietnam?  In  a  cloeely-knlt  com- 
munist regime,  I  do  not  believe  at  a^  there 
can  be  torture  "by  accident,"  abuses  com- 
mitted by  sadistic  subordinates  who  art  out- 
side the  supervision  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  superiors. 

If  I  Instsrt  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
It  Is  because  this  problem  means  something 
essential  to  me,  because  It  happens  to  be 
at  the  meeting  point  between  the  political 
and  the  human:  It  exposes  the  true  nature 
of  the  Hanoi  regime  which  one  can  perceive 
during  one  or  several  extended  .stays  north 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

A  form  of  Stalinism  (i  la  Confuc^erifte.  the 
country  Is  structured  by  a  pyramid  »t  sur- 
veUlanee,  the  degrees  of  which  are  those  of 
the  traditional  Asian  community:  the  fam- 
ily, the  ward,  the  hamlet,  etc.  Spylnjg  on  a 
foreign  visitor,  discreet  In  the  past.  Is  now 
so  very  conspicuous  and  awkward  that  dur- 
ing my  last  visit,  I  was  Interrogated  quite 
openly  about  the  object  of  this  or  that  en- 
counter after  I  returned  to  my  hot^.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  situation  win  change 
much  with  the  return  of  peace  or  wBh  any 
modification  In  the  present  leadership!.  Some 
observers  would  look  for  nuances,  even  dif- 
ferences between  pro-^lusslaa  and  pro-Chi- 
nese elements,  but.  In  fact,  the  Nort*  Vlet- 
nlmese  leaders  are  all  governed  by  the  same 
Marxist  nationalism  which  has  been  tested 
In  the  fire  of  the  struggle  fc»'  a  long,  long 
Ume  and  which  constltutee  the  meet  durable 
cement.  In  brief.  North  Vietnam  has^become 
a  kind  of  Conomunlst  Prussia  In  the  heart  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

WHO    W.\NTS    RruNirTC.*T10N! 

Of  this  country  with  Its  steel-like  ambi- 
tions and  nuanceless  ideological  intransi- 
gence— which  are  shared  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front — we  have  tried  to  make  a 
white  peace-loving  and  wlsdom-lovlug  dove. 
Liberals  and  left-wing  Intellectuals  have 
tried  to  spread  this  picture,  inspired  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  racialism  which  the  Chinese 
al30  have  profited  from.  It  Ls  as  though  to- 
day the  light  must  necessarily  come  from  the 
Asians.  This  pro-Vietnamese  behaviour 
comes  In  part  from  tlie  antl-Amerlcan  feel- 
ings haxboured  by  Uie  Intelligentsia  and  In 
part  from  a  complex  of  guilt  developed  by 
the  white  race  with  regard  to  third-world 
countries. 

Beyond  that.  It  represents  an  escape  fron\ 
the  complexity  of  Internal  French  problems: 
rather  than  face  tliem.  It  Is  easier  to  live 
a  struggle  by  proxy  by  identifying  oneself  to 
the  Cutian.';,  the  Fedaylns  or  the  Vletnan^ese. 
The  Cubans  having  ceased  to  be  "saleable" 
a  long  time  ago,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Fedaylns  having  been  largely  eaten  up.  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  little  by  little  capi- 
talized on  the  noisy  sympathy  of  the  Left, 
without  anyone  a-sklng  any  question  about 
this  propensity  to  q;^^  out  of  eruerllleroe 
the  heroes  of  our  times.  Thus,  the  "Rous- 
seaulem"  of  the  Maqui*  Is  mixing  curiously 
with  the  dream  of  a  return  to  tiature.  To  that 
we  should  add,  of  course,  the  will  to  ab.';taln 


from  any  crttlclam  against  a  Knall  country 
which  waa  standing  up  to  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  of  the  planet. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  have  raised  North 
Vietnam  on  a  i>edestal.  When  I  say  we,  I 
think  most  of  the  newsmen — of  whom  I 
am — who  "covered"  the  Indochina  war  dur- 
ing the  recent  years.  In  our  defence  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  traumatic  Impact  ol 
any  story  written  from  a  North  Vietnam  con- 
stantly pounded  by  B-52  bomber.'?.  Very  clev- 
erly, the  North  Vietnamese  limited  the  stays 
of  correspondents  in  their  country  to  one  or 
two  weeks,  making;  It  Impossible  for  members 
of  the  Press  to  get  away  from  the  obses.slons 


In  spite  of  their  divergences,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  regimes  have  many  points  In 
common.  Both  are  police  states.  The  Saigon 
leader,  who  llkee  to  be  called  "Comrade 
Thleu."  borrows  many  things  from  his 
estranged  brothers  in  Hanoi:  forced  particl- 
pritlon  by  civil  servants  In  the  governn'.ent 
party,  omnipresence  of  political  slogans  of 
a  style  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  living 
North  of  the  17th  Parallel — i.e.,  "every  citizen 
is  a  soldier."  These  constant  exhortations 
demonstrate  a  profound  relationship  that  can 
only  spell  more  suHerlngs  for  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  two  systems  are  somewhat  en- 
trapped In  the  war,  which  has  become  their 


created  by  the  air  raids.  Moreover,  as,  soon  a^  raison  d'etre.  Military  activities,  directly  or 


they  arrived  In  Hanoi.  Journalists  were  solid 
ly  taken  In  hands  by  the  authorities  and 
were  allowed  little  freedom  of  movement 
outside  the  capital  city,  being  all  the  time 
with  an  escorting  officer  and  an  interpreter. 
Th\is.  one  can  explain  these  dlthyramblc  art- 
icles in  favour  of  the  North  Vletname.se. 
whic-h  were  a  great  disservice  to  them  in 
their  messl.iiilc  Illusions.  Through  our  com- 
passion for  their  hardships,  we  forgot  the 
true  nature  of  their  regime,  its  adherence  to 
tlie  communlot  camp  in  Its  most  obscuran- 
tist aspect. 

While  the  North  was  Idealized,  the  South 
was  crucified — the  mythic  plctin^s  of  the  two 
Vl?tnanis  reinforcing  each  other.  However,  a 
few  Indisputable  truths  should  be  underlined 
here.  On  the  one  hand,  contrary  to  the  fore- 
casts so  often  repeated,  especially  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  forces.  Saigon 
did  not  collapse  militarily.  The  army  of 
President  (Nguyen  Van)  Thleu  is  powerful 
and  not  disorganized  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  regime  Is  stable  If  It  Is  not  very 
popular;  the  Administration  at  Its  top  level 
as  well  as  the  military  hierarchy  are  not  as 
corrupt  as  It  was  fashionable  to  assume,  there 
exists  a  young  generation  of  competent  civil 
servants,  very  much  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
the  necessity  of  reforms.  Thirdly,  even  if 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  model  democracy, 
there  Is  a  pluralism  of  political  parties;  In 
Saigon  and  other  big  cities  where  public 
opinion  ts  not  easy  to  control.  "Third  Force" 
elements  have  achieved  non-negllglble 
results. 

Finally— and  this  Is  without  doubt  the 
mo-t  Important  factor — the  population  as  a 
whole  does  not  long  for  reunification  with 
the  North  under  the  letter's  terms.  Diirlng 
their  military  offensives  In  1968  and  1972.  the 
Communist  had  nurtured  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  welcomed  with  flowers  and  that  a 
big  popular  uprising  would  tip  the  balance 
in  their  favour.  Tbey  were  cruelly  deceived. 

No  doubt,  there  was  a  degree  of  admira- 
tion for  the  NLP  for  having  stood  up  against 
the  Americans  and  for  the  North  for  having 
vritbstood  B-52  raids  but  there  was  fear  for 
both.  too.  The  population's  feelings  might  be 
reminiscent  of  what  Hong  Kang  bourgeois 
felt  when  tbey  celebrated  the  explosion  of 
the  first  Chinese  atomic  device  without  wish- 
ing to  live  under  tiie  Peking  regime.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  own  way  of  life  and  their 
standard  of  living  which  has  been  consider- 
ably Improved  du'ing  the  la.st  several  years. 
Urban  residents  Lave  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
Honda  civilization  and  do  not  v.'ant  to  return 
to  that  of  the  bicyc'.e  promised  by  the  Coo.- 
munlsts. 

As  to  the  peasaut.^  In  the  countryside,  their 
.'-yinpatbles  lie  with  those  who  allow  them 
to  till  and  to  keep  their  lands  and,  of  course, 
to  own  some  land  if  they  do  not  po^^sess  it 
yet.  In  fact,  the  land  distribution  progranune 
implemented  by  Salgan  has  eSectively  taken 
place,  it  does  not  exist  only  on  paper.  To 
these  earthly  considerations,  one  6iK>uld  add 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  '■■b/t  population 
is  less  than  30  years  old;  practically  having 
alwaj'S  lived  In  a  divided  country,  they  have 
gotten  used  to  it.  Rennlficatlon  thtrelore  Is 
not  their  primiiry  concern. 


Indirectly.  Is  the  source  of  living  of  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  population.  The 
familiarity  of  death,  notably  In  the  North 
and  In  PRG  areas,  where  one  imceaslngly 
says  that  every  Vietnamese  "must  be  ready 
to  die  so  that  the  fatherland  may  live," 
has  somewhat  distorted  the  mind.  Particu- 
larly the  target  of  this  exhaltatlon  to  war. 
the  young  people  of  Vietnam  probably  will 
he  affected  by  it  for  many  long  yearn.  As  for 
the  leaders,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  ready 
for  the  political  confrontation  provided  for 
by  tiie  Paris  accords.  On  the  Hanoi  side. 
tiie  f.nal  aim  remains  tiie  reunification  of 
the  country  under  Communist  leadership.  In 
his  win.  Ho  Chi  Minh  menticmed  this  goal 
several  times  and  his  successors  are  still  ob- 
sessed with  the  feeling  of  having  been  denied 
the  fruits  of  victory  at  the  time  of  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  In  1954.  Nineteen  years  later, 
avenue  Kleber  (In  Paris),  the  Communist 
negotiators  went  ovit  of  their  way  to  secure 
guarantees  and.  In  spite  of  the  solemn  com- 
mitment with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops — "all  foreign  troops"  as  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  confirmed  to  me — 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  have  not  left 
Cambodl'v,  which  serves  as  a  rear  base  for 
Hanoi's  ambitions.  As  for  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  South,  the 
Paris  Agreements  did  not  even  mention  It. 
Meantime.  In  the  South,  neither  Thleu  nor 
the  FRO  Is  ready  to  play  the  election  game 
xUthough  both  sides  claim  to  be  sure  of  an 
electoral  landslide.  In  consideration  of  the 
tiredness  of  the  population,  either  side  may 
fear  that  such  a  contest  may  simply  be  won 
by  the  Third  Force.  The  latter,  for  the  time 
being,  appear  to  wait  and  see.  unwilling  as 
It  Is  to  show  all  of  Its  cards  long  as  Article 
11  of  the  Paris  agreement — individual  and 
collective  liberties — ^has  not  been  respected. 

UTTLE    BZJOICE 

Such  Is  the  assessment  that  I  think  can 
be  made  of  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam 
after  my  recent  visits  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
country.  There  Is  little  to  be  rejoiced.  In- 
deed, and  I  would  willingly  subscribe  to  the 
view  of  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  when  he 
s^tated  that  the  fame  of  this  small  couutry 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  exceed  the 
modest  proportions  which  everything  ap- 
I>e.trs  to  have  oonXined  It  to,  if  a  war — char- 
iictcriied  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  un- 
interrupted fighting  and  millions  of  dead — 
had  not  given  it  a  renown  so  dearly  pur- 
clia-'^ed. 


CAPT.  JOHN  H.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
Capt.  John  H.  Anthony,  president  of 
MeLi-opolitan  Stevedore  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Wil- 
mington, Calif,  has  been  designated  as 
the  recipient  of  the  1974  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  for  the  city  of  Hope  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  humanitarian 
contributions  to  his  community  and  his 
fellow  man.  Captain  Anthony  has  had 
an  illustrious  career  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustiy  and  it  is  with  particular  pride  that 
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I  enter  into  the  Record  some  of  his  dis- 
tinguished background. 

Captain  Anthony  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  England.  His  50-year  career  and 
romance  with  the  sea  began  in  1924  when 
he  joined  the  prestigious  Ftu-ness-Withy 
and  Co.  as  a  cadet.  He  held  increasingly 
important  and  challenging  duties  until 
achieving  the  rank  of  master  in  1941,  at 
the  age  of  32.  Captain  Anthony  then  left 
F-W  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II, 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  British 
merchant  navy.  He  saw  continuous  ac- 
tion in  the  North  Atlantic  from  1939-41 
and  participated  in  the  major  Allied 
forces  landings  in  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
and  made  the  infamous  Murmansk- 
Archangel  run.  In  1945  Captain  Anthony 
was  appointed  tc  command  of  troopships 
and  finished  his  sea  duty  in  that  capacity 
in  1947.  After  World  War  n  he  retutned 
to  F-W  and  wsis  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  Pacific  coast  opera- 
tions, headquartered  in  Los  Angeles. 

Captain  Anthony's  fortunes  were  ir- 
revocably tied  to  the  United  States  when 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  Dn  July 
29, 1954. 

In  1955  he  joined  Associated  Banmng 
Co.  as  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  1964, 
and  maintaining  that  post  when  Asso- 
ciated Banning  was  merged  with  Metro- 
politan Stevedore  Co.  in  1967. 

In  addition,  Captain  Anthony  serves 
as  president  of  the  Marine  Exchange, 
Los  Angeles/Long  Beach  Harbors;  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation; member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Master  Contracting  Stevedores 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association. 

Totally  committed  to  his  extensive 
and  demanding  duties  in  the  maritime 
industry,  Captain  Anthony  has  gen- 
erously given  of  his  time  and  substance 
in  humanitarian  endeavors. 

The  city  of  Hope  testimonial  commit- 
tee will  hold  its  annual  dinner  on  Friday 
evening.  May  31  at  the  Long  Beach  Elks 
Club  at  which  time  Captain  Anthony  will 
receive  this  well-deserved  tribute  and  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  commending  Captain  Anthony  and 
saluting  the  worthy  aims  and  goals  of  the 
city  of  Hope. 


THE  SIGNING  OF  H.R.  12253 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  over  the  Easter  recess 
President  Nixon  decided  to  sign  HJl. 
12253,  which  provides  for  a  liberalized 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
for  allowing  local  educational  agencies  to 
carry  over  unspent  fiscal  1973  and  1974 
education  funds  into  the  following  fis- 
cal year. 

Since  September,  when  I  introduced 
S.  2478  to  provide  that  families  earning 
less  than  $15,000  need  not  submit  to  a 
"means  t^t"  to  apply  for  guaranteed 
student  loans,  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  student  loan  program  has  in- 
tensified. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
which  is  the  only  Federal  aid  program 
offering  some  assistance  to  moderate  in- 
come students,  had  a  projected  29  per- 


cent drop  in  loans  this  year;  last  j'ear  the 
drop  was  even  more  severe. 

In  my  view,  that  drop  was  largely  the 
result  of  language  in  the  1972  Educa- 
tion Amendments,  which  initiated  the 
so-called  means  test  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  Because  the  test 
was  complicated  and  poorly  adminis- 
tered, students  formerly  receiving  guar- 
anteed loans  frequently  found  them- 
selves to  be  ineligible.  Now,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  H.R.  12253,  that  will  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

The  legislation  provides  that  theie 
need  be  no  "means  test"  for  families  with 
incomes  under  $15,000  and  wishing  to 
borrow  up  to  $2,000  a  year.  Considering 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation today,  that  seems  to  be  a  fair  way 
to  resolve  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
1972  Eimendments.  Because  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  will  find  student  financial 
aid  once  more  available  to  them  as  they 
enter  the  fall  semester  of  college. 

The  second  provision  of  H.R.  12253  was 
contained  in  my  bill,  S.  2907,  introduced 
in  January  of  this  year.  It  will  allow 
thousands  of  local  school  districts  to 
more  effectively  budget  their  funds  both 
this  year  and  next  by  carrying  over  any 
imspent  fimds  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Tydings  amendment,  which  allowed 
such  a  practice  in  the  past,  had  expired, 
and  this  new  provision  was  necessary  to 
avoid  hasty  and  wasteful  spending  of 
funds  that  frequently  become  available 
to  school  districts  late  in  the  year.  I  re- 
ceived considerable  mail  from  school  ad- 
ministrators in  my  State  about  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  it  suc- 
cessfully resolved. 

Mr.  President,  these  education  provi- 
sions are  of  very  high  priority  in  our 
efforts  to  pass  domestic  legislation  dur- 
ing this  year  of  stress.  We  must  see  that 
the  Nation's  business  continues  to  be 
done,  and  the  President's  approval  of 
these  measures  is  an  encoiu-aging  sign. 

I  would  hope  that  the  same  construc- 
tive attitude  will  prevail  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  Elementary  and  Secondare' 
Education  Act,  surely  one  of  the  most 
significant  educaticm  bills  to  come  before 
the  Congress  in  several  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  eariy  response  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Senate  bill  has  been  sub- 
stantially negative. 

IXiring  the  next  several  week.s,  when 
we  debate  and  refine  S.  1539,  I  would 
urge  administration  officials  to  cooperate 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  be 
trying  to  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Senate  bill. 
In  the  past  Congress  has  shown  its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  and  to  receive  the 
administration's  views.  That  cooperation 
should  be  continued.  Indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  should  play  politics  with  the 
education  of  our  children. 

We  owe  the  American  pecqile  a  con- 
stmcUve  attitude  toward  Important  leg- 
islation, even  In  the  most  trying  times. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  RACE 
FOR  LIFE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1925,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 


of  Nome  were  faced  with  possible  wccv 
annihilation  from  a  diphtheria  epidemic. 
The  city  and  the  surrounding  villapcs 
were  saved  by  the  timely  delivery-  of 
essential  diphtheria  serum.  Ttiis  delivery 
was  made  possible  by  the  heroic  effori-s 
of  man  and  dog  in  the  famous  diphtheria 
sled  dog  run  to  Nome.  This  run  covered 
some  678  mUes.  taking  just  over  5  day.s 
in  50  below  zero  weather.  Next  year  will 
be  the  50th  annivereary  of  this  event,  an 
event  illustrative  of  the  unique  condi- 
tions and  hardships  that  even  now  face 
Alaskans. 

Ml".  Presidsnt.  I  ask  unanimous  cor- 
.•^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  in  the  March  30  edition 
of  the  NationsJ  Observer  on  this  event. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKConn, 
?„<;  follows : 

A  STntKiNC  Race  for  Like 
(By  LouTorok) 

At  first  6-year-old  Richard  Sta;.le\  s 
mother  thought  his  Illness  was  merely  a  cold: 
no  need  to  bother  the  doctor.  Then,  as  Rich- 
ard's condition  rapidly  worsened,  she  sent 
for  Dr.  C?urtl8  Welch.  One  look  at  the  dlrt>- 
whlte  splotches  lining  the  feverish  lads 
throat  told  Welch  that  his  vulnerable  com- 
munity was  In  Imminent  peril:  Richard  had 
diphtheria,  a  contagions,  often  fatal  disease 

Welch's  diagnosis  started  the  clock  on  a 
frenzied  race  against  time.  It  pitted  20 
mushers  and  their  dog  sleds  against  the  po- 
tential diphtheria  epidemic  that  threatened 
10.000  lives.  And  when  word  of  it  reached 
"the  lower  48,"  millions  of  Americans  waited 
in  helpless  fascination  for  the  news  bulletins 
that  chronicled  the  mushers"  progress  acro?.'^ 
674  miles  of  snow,  storms,  lee,  and  paralys- 
ing cold. 

(A  report  on  Rod  Perry  and  Fat  Albert, 
The  Observer's  entry  In  the  current  Anchor - 
age-to-Nome  race.  Is  on<-^tre  6.) 

The  place:  Nome,  AlaskaFThe  time:  Jan- 
uary 1925.  Winter  lay  Icily  over  the  wind- 
swept tundra.  The  Bering  Sea  was  frccn 
over.  In  Its  isolation,  Nome  might  as  v.  ell 
have  been  on  the  moon.  No  railroad  had  yet 
reached  Nome:  the  nearest  railhead  was  &i 
Nenana.  near  T^irbanks,  674  miles  east  A 
pilot  attemptihg  to  fly  serum  In  throi-.ch 
that  weather,  m  a  poorly  Instrumented  p!niie 
without  de-ioers.  quite  likely  would  have 
died  trying  If  Nome  were  saved.  It  wov.UI 
have  to  be  saved  by  mushers  and  their  doj- 

Two  other  factors  made  Nome's  plight  e  -c:-! 
more  poignant. 

Tltf  first  was  that  diphtheria  Is  likelier  to 
kill  children  than  adults.  The  diphtheria 
bacillus  causes  an  alr-blocklng  membrane  to 
form  over  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  respiratory  passages.  .\ 
child's  larynx,  being  much  smaller  than  an 
adult's.  Is  more  susceptible  to  total  blockaf^e. 
resulting  In  death.  Moreover,  even  nnlnocu- 
lated  adults  may  have  partial  Immunity  from 
having  contracted  mild,  undiagnosed  diph- 
theria earlier. 

THE    EIXAT    BEGINS 

The  second  factor  was  that  the  indige.io  i- 
Eskimo  and  Indians  of  northwest  Alaska 
were  not  yet  Immune  to  white  men's  dis- 
eases. Welch  was  aware  that  In  1900  and 
again  in  1919  whose  villages  had  been  wiped 
out  by  epidemics  of  meases  and  flu — dis- 
eases far  less  virulent  than  diphtheria. 

And  so,  when  he  dlagnoeed  young  Rich- 
ard's dlphtlierla,  Welch  acted  tmmediacely. 
He  or<iered  a  quarantine,  but  tbe  next  morn- 
ing Bl<diard  was  dead.  Two  KUmo  children 
died  too.  W^ch's  small  ■um>l7  of  dlpbtheria 
antitoxin  soon  ran  out 

Mayor  George  Maynard  called  the  Nome 
City  CouncU  Into  session  to  organize  the 
community  against  an  epidemic.  Diphtheria 
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antitoxin  had  to  be  found  and  brought  In.  If 
someone  could  locate  the  serum  and  get  It  to 
Nenana,  the  mushers  could  rush  it  relay-style 
t;)  Nome. 

News  of  Nome's  predicament  fla.shed  over 
wlre-scrvlce  telegraphs  across  tlie  nntlon. 
Stories  about  Nome  crowded  new.s  about  Pro- 
hibition, gangland  slaylngs,  and  R{>eal«easle3 
otf  the  front  page.  The  "208  were  roaring, 
but  they  hushed  momentarily  as  each  bulle- 
tin from  Nome  arrived. 

'Ihe  City  Council  had  planned  to  obtain 
seium  In  Seattle  for  shipment  by  train  from 
Anchorage  to  Nenana.  But  a  supply  of  100.- 
000  units  was  located  in  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Hospital  at  Anciiorage.  There  Dr.  J.  B.  Bee- 
son  had  It  packaged  and  put  on  a  train  for 
Nenana. 

At  U  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  Jan.  27.  1025,  the 
dog-sled  relay  began.  "Wild  BUI"  Shannon, 
the  flrst  musher  In  the  chain,  lashed  the  pre- 
cious 20-pound  package  to  hLs  sled  and  set 
olT  westward.  His  nine  Maleniutes  strained 
at  the  harness  in  respon.se  to  his  urging 
to  go  faster,  faster.  Except  for  tb.e  Male- 
mutes'  barking  and  the  swoo.shlng  of  ninnera 
on  .snow,  there  was  no  other  .sound  on  the 
trail. 

But  there  was,  besides  urgency,  another 
sense.  An  experienced  niiusher,  Shannon 
knew  simply  by  sniffing  the  air  that  the  tem- 
perature was  dropping  fast.  It  was  30  below 
zero  when  he  started.  Now  it  was  35  .  .  . 
40  ...  45  ...  50  below.  On  he  ruslied,  mind- 
less of  the  cold,  until  he  handed  over  the 
cylindrical  package  of  serum  to  Dan  Oreeu 
at  Tolovana,  52  miles  from  Nenana. 

While  the  relay  teants  were  carrying  the 
serum  westward  as  fast  as  humanly  possible, 
an  act  of  incredible  courage  was  being  car- 
ried out  from  the  other  direction  by  Leon- 
hard  Seppala.  Only  5  feet  4  and  144  pounds, 
Seppala  had  gone  to  Nome  to  make  a  fortune 
as  a  gold  miner.  Instead  he  earned  the  repu- 
tation ot  the  world's  greate^st  dog-sled  racer. 
He  won  the  flrst  dog-sled  race  in  Nome,  In 
1908,  and  In  tV'^  "nsuing  years  he  raced 
250,000  miles  a^  '!  won  43  silver  cups  and  8 
gold  medals.  He  once  covered  102  miles  by 
dog  sled  In  a  single  day,  carrynig  an  injured 
comrade  to  medical  help. 

Sepalla  did  not  know  that  a  relay  team 
had  been  set  up.  So,  moved  by  ihe  dipthcria 
threat  to  Nome's  children,  he  i>et  out  by  him- 
self to  go  to  Nenana.  pick  up  the  serum,  and 
bring  It  back — a  distance  of  1,348  miles.  It 
was  a  superhuman  undertaking,  motivated 
only  by  a  concern  for  human  life. 

As  Seppala  pushed  eastward  toward 
Nenana,  the  relay  teams  were  challenging 
the  limits  of  endurance  in  bringing  the  se- 
rum westward  toward  Nome.  On  Jan.  28 
Dan  Green  handed  the  packages  to  Johnny 
Folger  at  Manley  Hot  Springs,  having  carried 
it  31  miles.  Polger  took  It  the  28  mUes  to  Pish 
Lake  In  just  over  3  hours,  averaging  an  as- 
tonishing 9  miles  per  hour. 

On  and  on  the  mushers  went.  Prom  Folgor 
the  serum  passed  to  Sam  Joseph  to  Titus 
NlkoU  to  Dave  Corning  to  Bklgar  Kalland  to 
Harry  Pltka  to  BUI  McCarty  to  Edgar 
NoUner  to  Oeorge  NoUner  to  Charlie  Evans 
to  Tonuny  Patsy  to  a  man  named  Jackscrew 
to  Victor  Anaglck  to  Myles  Oonangnan  to 
Henry  IvanolT.  .  .  .  Prom  frozen  hand  to 
frozen  band  the  serum  passed.  Itself  frozen 
solid  until  It  thawed  In  one  of  the  relay- 
point  shelters,  only  to  freeze  solid  ag^'ln  out 
on  the  trail. 

Seppala  had  come  169  miles  from  Nome 
when,  on  Jan.  31,  he  met  IvanofT,  who  was 
to  carry  the  serum  the  91  miles  from  Shak- 
tollk  to  Oolovln.  Seppala  had  brought  two 
teams  of  Siberian  Huskies;  one  team  rode 
and  rested  while  the  other  pulled  bamees. 

Seppala  took  tbe  swum,  turned  hla  teams 
around,  and  mushad  84  miles  before  finally 
stopping  at  Isaacs  Point,  on  the  frozen  shore 


of  Norton  Sound,  to  rest  and  feed  the  dogs. 
Although  his  dogs  had  slashed  their  feet  on 
the  sharp  Bering  Sea  Ice,  Seppala  nonethe- 
less pushed  on.  face  into  a  blizzard.  He  fully 
Intended  to  carry  the  serum  all  the  way  to 
Nome — by  hlnL^clf. 

But  at  Golovin.  78  miles  from  Nome,  Sep- 
pala met  mine  owner  Charlie  Olson,  an  ac- 
quaintance who  had  driven  his  dogs  out  to 
meet  Seppala.  Wisely,  Seppala  turned  over 
the  serum  to  Olson  and  his  fresh  team. 

Seppala  had  traveled  about  260  mUes.  91 
with  the  serum,  over  the  most  hazardous 
part  of  the  route. 

It  look  Olson  5  hours  to  cover  the  25  miles 
to  Bluff,  the  next  relay  point.  Wlien  he  ar- 
rived, his  dogs  feet  were  bleeding  b.idly  and 
his  hands  were  frozen. 

CHALLFNGING    HUM.^N    EXISTENCE 

It  wa."!  8  p.m.  when  Olson  handed  over  the 
serum  to  Gunnar  Kaasen,  a  miner  who?e  six- 
year-old  lead  dog.  Balto,  was  reputedly  half 
wolf.  Both  Kaasen  and  Balto  had  been  on  one 
of  Norwegian  explorer  Roald  Amundsens 
Arctic  expeditions.  Kaasen  had  to  wait  two 
hours  for  the  wind  to  die  down  enough  for 
him  to  travel.  Even  then  the  30-below-zero 
temperature  and  the  wind  produced  a  chill 
factor  that  challenged  human  existence. 

Kaasen  planned  to  turn  over  the  serum  to 
the  last  musher,  Ed  Rohr.  at  Point  Safety,  25 
miles  from  Nome.  As  he  plimged  on,  the  wind 
rose  higher  and  higher.  Ice  and  snow  whip- 
sawed  Kaasens  face.  He  could  hardly  see 
Balto.  but  he  said  later:  "I  gave  Balto  his 
head  and  tru.'^tcd  to  him.  He  never  once 
faltered. 

In  the  pitch  blackness  and  swirling  snow. 
Kaasen  drove  his  team  pact  the  .shelter  where 
Rohr  was  waiting.  When  he  discovered  his 
error  he  had  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  Through 
the  night  Kaa.sen  drove  his  team  until  final- 
ly, at  5:30  a.m.  Feb.  2,  he  staggered  Into 
Nome.  He  could  barely  walk.  He  was  nearly 
blind.  Pour  of  his  13  dogs  were  partly  frozen. 
The  serum  was  a  canister  of  Ice. 

A     FINAL     TBmtnE 

But  the  serum  had  arrived — just  127'; 
hours  after  the  flrst  dog  sled  had  set  out  on 
a  run  that  usually  took  a  month.  Dr.  Welch 
thawed  the  serum  and  administered  It.  It 
proved  effective;  Only  one  more  death  from 
diphtheria  occurred.  Nome  was  saved. 

Later  chUdren  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  donated 
$2,363.94  m  pennies  and  nickels  and  bought 
Balto  and  Kaasens  other  dogs  for  Cleveland's 
Brookslde  Zoo.  When  Balto  died  after  years 
of  being  Idolized  by  Ohio  children,  his  body 
was  mounted  and  displayed  In  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

And  m  New  York  City,  citizens  donations 
paid  for  a  Central  Park  statute  of  Balto  that 
still  stands — Its  nose  rubbed  smooth  by  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  chUdren  who  have 
climbed  It.  The  Inscription  on  the  statue  says 
simply:    "Endurance.  Fidelity,  Intelligence." 


A  SECURITY  POSTURE  FOR  THE 
PURSUIT  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  offer  for  the  Record  papers  by  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army.  One  that 
Is  rather  recent  that  covers  the  general 
subject  of  our  military  poeltlon  In  the 
world  is  one  that  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  paper  entitled  "A 
Security  Posture  for  the  Piu-sult  of 
Peace"  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  SEcuBrry  Postvre  for  the  PURSurr  of 
Peace 
introduction 
This  Is  the  sea.son  of  the  year  when,  within 
our  democratic  society,  we  make  an  effort  to 
assess  our  problems  and  opportunities,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  we  can  estab- 
lish  our   priorities   for   action   and   provide 
for  them  in  our  national  budget.  The  furious 
and  unremitting  pace  of  world  affairs  mr.kes 
calm  judgments  of  conflicting  options  mo.st 
diracult.  Security  threats,  political  ambitions  ' 
und  unUateral  actions  of  other  countries,  as 
v^ell    as    economic    pressures,    Impact    con- 
stantly on  our  cumbersome  decision-making 
process. 

In  recent  months  and  weeks,  we  have  seen 
again  some  rather  diamatlc  examples  of  Just 
how  Inextricably  Interwoven  the  affairs  of 
this  nation  are  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  7hese  examples  have  again  high- 
lighted how  essential  our  trade  all  over  the 
world  is  to  the  economic  welfare  and  progress 
of  our  nation.  We  have  been  reminded  again 
that  factors  which  affect  world  peace  and 
stability  have  a  serious  Influence  on  our 
well-being  and  what  we  are  able  to  do. 

To  most  of  us,  the  pace  of  world  affair.? 
appears  to  have  accelerated  In  recent  times. 
Perhaps  because  so  mucl^jjiag  taken  place 
that  has  affected  our  dallCllves  and  the  op- 
eration of  our  government%B>e.  can  see  more 
clearly  how  these  will  Influence  materlallv 
the  budgetary  proposals  which  the  Congress 
is  considering. 

The  energy  crisis  would,  of  course,  be  the 
most  dramatic  example.  But  there  are  others 
which.  In  the  long  view,  may  be  even  more 
Important.  To  what  extent,  and  how  quickly, 
can  we  restore  cooperative  relations  and  ef- 
forts throughout  all  of  the  NATO  commu- 
nity? A  very  basic  and  most  Important  ques- 
tion. The  implications  In  the  progress.  If 
any.  In  the  reduction  of  the  arms  race  which 
may  come  out  of  the  current  second  round 
of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  could 
affect  our  future  endeavors  tremendously. 
Similarly,  we  will  be  greatly  Intrigued  to  see 
which  paths  are  mdlcated  by  our  somewhat 
diminished  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  a  big  stake  in  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  a  meaningful  peace  In  the  Mid-East 
and  the  Arab  attempts  to  hold  the  industrial 
world  hostage  of  the  flow  of  oil.  The  poten- 
tials of  an  expanded  dialogue  with  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  under  an  umbrella 
of  detente  are  yet  to  be  explored. 

In  this  dynamic  world  In  which  we  live 
and  upon  which  we  are  so  dependent,  we 
must  insure  that  we  have  the  strength  and 
policies  which  wUl  enable  us  to  encourage 
progress  and  capitalize  on  opportunities. 
Strength  equates  In  great  measure  with  se- 
curity—and security  is  not  something  we  can 
trade  for  something  else,  for  without  security 
there  Is  nothmg  else. 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
In  the  Introduction  to  his  flrst  Defense  De- 
partment Report  to  the  Congress,  philoso- 
phized briefly  about  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
our  world  today: 

"A  policy  requiring  us  to  maintain  strength 
and  alliances  while  we  are  actually  pursuing 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  may  appear  incon- 
gruous to  some.  We  have  a  long  tradition  In 
this  country  of  arming  with  great  haste  when 
a  war  comes  upon  us,  and  disarming  with 
even  greater  haste  when  the  war  Is  over; 
and  we  have  tended,  often,  to  view  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  in  terms  of  ab- 
solutes— friend  or  foe,  ally  at  adversary,  cold 
war  or  detente.  Unfortunately,  the  real  world 
Is  more  complicated. — Our  experience  In  this 
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century  has  amply  demonstrated  that  satiat- 
ing our  military  establishment  In  wartime 
and  starving  it  In  peace  time  brings  us  nel- 
tiier  peace  nor  long-term  alleviation  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  defense.  In  both  blood  and 
treasure,  it  will  cost  us  less  to  maintain  a 
reasonably  stable  level  of  defense  effort  un- 
til It  Is  possible  to  achieve  genuine  mutual 
reductions  in  armaments." 

Taking  the  historical  perspective,  Geoffrey 
Blalney  contributes  a  worthwhile  observa- 
tion on  this  subject  In  his  book,  "The  Causes 
of  War : " 

"The  most  popular  vision  of  peace  is  oi 
nations  living  Independently,  each  respecting 
the  rights  and  terrltones  of  others:  and  each 
oelonging  to  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  The 
brotherhood  of  nations  tends  to  be  hlerar- 
cbial  and  opportuiUst.  Peace  depends  directly 
or  Indirectly  on  military  power.  While  we  ob- 
serve the  role  of  military  power  when  it 
dramatically  breaks  the  peace,  we  tend  to 
ignore  its  role  when  It  ends  a  war  and  pre- 
serves the  peace.  We  thus  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  close  relation  between  the  causes 
of  war  and  the  causes  of  peace." 

Defense  budgets  and  forces  exist  only  to 
support  our  national  objectives  and  our  for- 
eign policy.  They  exist  primarily  to  enable 
the  national  leadership  to  search  for  peace 
from  a  position  of  adequate,  discernible  and 
credible  strength.  It  is  this  dynamic  relation- 
ship between  military  strength  and  tlie  pur- 
suit of  peace  as  a  national  objective  that  is 
not  clearly  understood. 

This  Is  a  particularly  complex  period  in 
wlilch  our  government  must  make  grave  de- 
cisions, some  of  which  affect  the  security  of 
our  nation.  As  a  professional  association,  we 
feel  it  imperative  for  the  American  pec^le 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  basic  issues 
most  deeply  affecting  our  country  and  its 
security  posture.  It  Is  to  this  end  that  this 
paper  is  directed. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    IN     WORLD    AFFAIK8 

Though  our  optimism  about  detente  with 
the  Soviets  was  Jolted  by  our  confrontation 
in  the  Mid-Sast,  we  continue  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  which  we  hope  will  con- 
tribute to  true  reduction  in  arms,  troops  and 
tensions.  A  continuing  closer  exchange  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  provides  also 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  more  viable  and 
visible  Par  Eastern  policy  for  our  country. 

EUROPE -NATO 

We  continue  to  he  a  "Europe  First"  na- 
tion— and  for  a  variety  of  self-interest  rea- 
sons. Not  only  do  the  roots  of  most  of  our 
people  go  back  to  European  soil,  but  our 
commerce  and  Intercourse  has  been  of  the 
closest  over  all  the  years  of  our  history. 
Western  Europe  accounts  for  over  25%  of  the 
world's  gross  national  product  anc",  as  a  con- 
sequence, is  a  major  and  crucial  trading 
partner  of  ours.  The  NATO  alliance,  which 
has  been  the  most  viable  pact  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  a  living 
pledge  of  the  terrors  and  hardships  mutually 
shared  in  World  War  It.  So  the  antecedents 
of  our  relationship  with  Western  Europe 
transcend  even  defense  considerations  which 
are,  nonetheless,  crucial  to  our  current  con- 
siderations. 

There  Is  much  ferment  in  Western  Europe 
these  days,  and  events  of  recent  months  have 
exposed  our  Atlantic  alliance  to  the  most  se- 
vere strains  since  its  mceptlon.  The  en- 
ergy crisis  focused  on  the  fragility  of  the  re- 
lationships between  nations  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic stress. 

In  addition  to  the  stresses  brought  on  by 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  continual  Intransi- 
gence of  France,  there  are  also  on-going  ne- 
gotiations that  involve  Western  Europe  and 
vitally  affect  our  InteresU  In  this  area  as 
well. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  avowed  intention 


to  reduce  the  prospects  for  conflict,  we  must 
give  the  Mutual  Balanced  Porce  Reduction 
talks  which  are  now  taking  place  in  Vienna  a 
chance  to  prosper.  These  talks,  which  opened 
in  January  of  1973,  offer  the  possibility  for 
substantial  reductions  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  NATO  forces  whirh  confront  each  other 
in  Central  Europe.  Such  a  redtictlon  of  forces 
world  be  a  major  step  forward  In  achieving  a 
st:\':!e  relationship  that  would  materially 
Ipcoen  the  risks  of  future  hcstilllles.  Thl";.  l.i 
turn,  could  lead  to  other  arms  control  nie^r- 
vre';.  A  unilateral  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe  at  this  time  would  eliminate  any  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  and  the  Warsaw  Part 
nations  to  negotiate  for  that  which  they  cin 
get  for  nothing. 

Similarly,  the  dlalogxie  which  hns  Ijecn 
e.-tablished  In  the  Conference  on  SecT.riiy 
.■'lid  Cooperation  In  Europe  needs  to  be  nur- 
tured. Tills  important  conference  at  Geneva, 
involving  35  nations,  is  bringing  into  focus 
principles  of  mterstate  relations  which  could 
lead  to  greater  East-West  economic  coopera- 
tion and  on  into  other  fields.  Again,  these 
talks  continue  to  progress  because  we  help 
provide  a  balance  of  power  that  fosters  nego- 
tiation. 

Any  successful  conclusion  of  eiihtr  1 1 
these  two  conferences  overshadows  compleit- 
ly  the  comparatively  minor  reduction  in 
costs.  If  any,  that  would  result  from  reducing 
cur  forces  in  Europe. 

Ill  a  rece:it  article,  General  Andrew  J. 
Goodpast«r,  t'li  Supreme  Commander.  Eu- 
rope, reminds  us  of  the  objectives  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  He  cites  four:  deterrence,  de- 
fense, solidarity  and  detente. 

He  points  out  that  deterrence  is  not 
limited  simply  to  the  prevention  of  an 
overt  military  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  against  the  area 
of  Western  Europe.  Deterrence  also  liicludes 
dissuading  the  Soviets  from  Indirect  military 
pie.->jure. 

For  defense,  lie  says:  'We  must  convince 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  our  defense  could 
hnpose  costs  on  them  that  would  far  out- 
weigh any  expected  gains." 

ihe  objective  of  solidarity  has  recently 
been  under  great  strain.  But,  as  Oeneral 
Goodpaster  so  rightly  points  out,  solidarity — 
collective  action  and  unity  In  the  alliance, 
is  c.ssential  to  its  viabUlty. 

And,  of  course,  detente — the  relaxing  of 
tensions,  is  especially  crucial  in  these  days 
of  serious  negotiation.  General  Goodpaster 
makes  the  point  that  "a  meaningful  and 
durable  detente  must  be  based  on  reducing 
and  removing  the  causes  of  tension,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  security,  the 
integrity  and  the  values  of  our  societies.  A 
reduction  in  tensions,  if  It  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful, must  be  coupled  with  a  reduction  in 
the  dangers  which  beset  us — dangers  which 
derive  from  the  massive  forces  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  arrayed  against  us.  A  reduction  in 
ten.«lons  without  a  reduction  in  these  dan- 
gers could  give  our  people  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  thereby  actually  Increase  the 
risks  and  dangers  in  owe  position." 

The  existence  of  a  stable,  free  and  pros- 
perous Europe  is  basic  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country.  That  it  exists  today 
Is  in  great  measitre  because  of  the  consistent 
non-partisan  effort  we  have  put  into  the 
NATO  alliance  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  History  records  no  more  successful 
venture.  Not  only  has  Western  Europe  been 
completely  rebuilt  from  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II.  but  along  with  the  material 
prosperity  which  we  have  both  enjoyed  as 
a  result,  free  political  institutions  have 
flourished. 

Our  country  has  benefited  greatly  from 
this  arrangement.  The  favorable  climate  for 


American  bu.sine.<is  in  Europe  hr^s  been  a 
strong  buttress  to  onr  economy.  And  the 
stationing  of  our  troops  ni  Europe  gives  the 
United  States  a  pciitlcal  i:ifl\ie:.ce  that  it 
could  obtain  in  no  other  wf  y. 

The  Administration  has  supp.jrtf?d  tljpse 
■siev.'3  in  its  budget  prespiitations  for  FY75. 
As  an  answer  to  some  of  the  cri'.lcism  which 
i'la:  been  voicd  about  oi.r  continued  Evuo- 
peii'i  presence.  Secretary  Schleslnger  articu- 
!"'oc1  two  fuiidamenta;  security  objectivts 
V,  iirh  Vie  w  !]  p-,irs\ie: 

'  rirst,  the  construci  !;>  .  c^  a  L.^tisfai'io.  _ 
br\;!s  lor  maintaining  an  adequate  overall 
KATO  .security  posture  for  the  long  li?iii. 
•n.cluding  balanced  forces,  with  rational  mi  - 
.^'ous  credibie  to  oiir  adver.saries  and  i-  ;r- 
.selves. 

"Second,  a.i  equii-ibje  ptii  ,ii-tmer.i  of  bi-i- 
ciens  to  put  US  participation  in  N.^TO.  n  d 
the  United  States  militan,'  presence  in  E.'.r- 
oy>e.  on  a  solid,  durable  foundation  accepv- 
f.'^le  to  both  the  United  States  Con' ress 
and  pubh.-.  and  to  our  allies  '  The  press  is 
a'rcadv  reportinc  the  successful  comple'i'^n 
ol  a  new  two-year  aereement  with  th.e  West 
German  eovpriimenl  on  this  Initer  o*3ier- 
tive. 

MID-^:^ST 

We  applaud  the  riporo'a?  effort.?  now  go'"^ 
on  to  establish  a  peaceful  settlement  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  th.e  Israelis.  But  even 
with  the  implementation  of  such  a  peace 
and  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  our 
interests  will  continue  to  be  heavily  influ- 
enced by  what  is  goi.g  on  in  that  wi..i'e 
area.  We  have  a  big  stake  in  assuring  ade- 
quate petroleum  supplies  for  Western  E.,r- 
ope,  Japan  and  our  other  important  traduig 
partners.  Japan  imports  more  than  85  of 
her  oil  requirements  and  Western  Europe  a^ 
an  entity  over  80^;.  Incidentally,  oil  may  be 
only  the  first  of  many  vital  resources  u.-,ea 
as  strategic  weapons  against  us.  With  Mid- 
East  oil  so  essential  to  the  very  economic- 
existence  of  so  much  of  the  industrial  world 
the  temptations  for  serious  mischief  will 
be  difficult  to  curtail. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  impr  •. i :' 
materially  the  Soviet  Navy's  ability  to  get 
far  more  mileage  out  of  its  steaming  tine 
and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  greater  acti-  - 
ity  for  her  In  both  the  Medltenanean  grd 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviets  themsel- es 
h:'.ve  lor.tr  recognized  the  desirability  of 
greatly  expanding  their  influence  in  that 
area  and  caxi  be  expected  to  implement  that 
desire  In  a  variety  of  ways  during  the  years 
ahead.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  we  will  be  fac- 
ing tests  of  will  and  resolution  In  the  Mid- 
East  for  some  time  to  come.  Meaningful 
military  strength  appropriately  dlsplayej 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  si;'';i 
adventures  in  bounds. 

ASIA 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress.  Secre'..ry 
Schleslnger  made  this  brief  summary  of  his 
long  view  of  our  defense  requirements  In  the 
Far  East:  "We  see  the  most  useful  role  lor 
the  United  States  forces  In  the  Pacific  as 
providing  a  strong  measure  of  visible  sup- 
port for  our  allies,  a  credible  deterrent  lo 
those  who  might  risk  new  hostilities,  and  a 
general  umbrella  under  which  our  allies  ca.: 
pursue  negotiations  and  Internal  develop- 
ment In  an  environment  that  encourages 
cooperation  and  discourages  hostlliiicj. 
Therefore,  our  present  plans  call  for  main- 
taining forward  deployments  In  tlie  Pacific." 

TTils  policy  Is  encouraging  to  have  on  the 
record.  Since  1969,  slgnlflcant  reductions  in 
the  size  of  our  forces  in  Asia  have  taken 
place.  Our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  cur 
establishment  of  greatly  improved  relations 
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«itli  the  People's  R?()iibHc  of  Thina,  along 
•/.lih  the  drawdown  of  our  forces  elsewhere 
in  Asia  had  been  perceived  by  some  Asian 
■  •bserver.s  as  presaging  a  greater  withdrawal 
iioni  tlie  Western  Pacllic  and  a  diminution 
of  our  interests  there. 

Actually,  our  Interests  in  Asia  are  increas- 
ing. There  are  fourteen  major  independent 
cuiinlries  cost  of  India  and  west  oi'  Hawaii 
c..>atalnuig  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hu- 
nian  race.  Most  of  the.se  are  dynamic  coun- 
tries wliose  growth  rate  is  outstanding. 
They  are  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  one 
ol  tiic  largest  markets  in  the  world.  We  will 
be  dealing  with  tl.em  on  an  ever-increasing 
l)ii  Ls  at  whatever  level  the  wisdom  of  our 
policies   peiltnita. 

But.  we  do  nf-ed  to  niaintair.  credible  de- 
fense policies  and  postures  in  that  area, 
wliere  our  principal  objective  Is  stability. 

Our  relationship  with  Japan,  our  second 
hirtjest  t]-adlu£  partner,  has  undergoiie  some 
raiiier  severo  buffeting  in  the  past  two  or 
tliree  years.  Most  recej.l'.y.  of  course,  Japan 
dl^covered  that  friendship  and  alliance  with 
ilie  United  States  was  uo  guarantee  against 
AiMij  oil  blackmail.  On  her  own,  Japan  had 
In  work  nut  a  ^epura':-  ;i^re{  nie^it  uith  the 
Arabs  to  Insvire  an  adequate  supply  of  petro- 
leuiu.  the  llfeblood  of  litr  booiniiig  economy. 

Having  been  committed  by  the  fortunes 
of  war  to  the  care  a;  d  i.Tuiection  Of  the 
Uiued  States,  Japan  rcl.e.s  entirely  on  us 
for  her  security.  They  werf-  a.-^tonLshed,  along 
W'iih  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, In  July  of  1971.  .surprised  everyone 
bv  reversii'.g  our  hardline  antl-Communlst 
polK-ies,  with  the  anii'U'icement  tUat  he 
v..ii,lcl  go  to  Peking  and  Moscow.  Japan  has 
adjusted  to  this  new  arran.gement  by  con- 
cluding her  first  formal  trucie  pact  with  the 
PFtC.  Two  devaluations  of  the  dollar  toy  the 
United  States  and  our  imposition  of  a  10',. 
siuohargc  on  foreign  t;oods  have  added  a 
further  measure  of  strain  on  our  Intercourse 
with  Japan  since  we  are  her  largest  ciw- 
tomer.  The  Japanese  nrist  now  decide 
whether  or  not  to  entru.^t  their  future  to  a 
special  relationship  v.ith  the  United  States 
or  to  cut  loose  and  make  new  arrangements 
with  the  rest  of  the  world 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  the  pro-spects  are  varied. 
Peace  Is  not  In  sight  in  Cambodia,  Eaos  or 
Vietnam.  But  neltiier  have  the  Communists 
succeeded  In  establishing  a  takeover  In  any 
of   these   beleaguered   countries. 

The  South  Korean  forces  appear  to  be 
gaining  in  strength  and  self-sustenance.  It 
Is  the  considered  opinion  of  most  thatt  they 
could  handle  alone  any  unaided  attempt  of 
the  North  to  Invade  tl.eir  territory.  Certainly 
their  economy  is  e.xpandlng  greatly  without 
Interference  from   the   North. 

Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines 
need  more  time  free  of  outside  pressures  to 
develop  their  potentials. 

There  is  no  greater  frontier  for  luiman 
progress  and  development  than  la  this 
dynamic  Pacific  basin.  Its  true  Importance 
to  us  and  to  the  world  is  only  beginning  to 
be  understood.  Here  we  must  be  certain  that 
we  maintain  a  fully  credible  defense.  In  this 
area  particularly,  we  see  clearly  the  poten- 
tial defeat  of  our  Interests,  without  armed 
conflict.  If  our  military  posture  and  perceived 
Intentions  are  not  credible. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  has  summed  up  the 
role  of  the  VS.  In  world  affairs  this  way: 

"The  United  States  today,  as  opposed  to 
the  period  before  1945,  bears  the  principal 
burden  of  Oi&lntalnlng  worldwide  military 
equilibrium  wblcb  is  the  foundation  for  the 
security  and  survival  of  tbe  Free  World.  Tills 
is  not  a  role  we  bave  welcomed;  It  is  &  role 
that  historical  necessity  bas  tbrust  upon  us. 
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Tlie  burden  of  responsibility  has  fallen  on 
the  United  States  and  there  Is  nobody  else  to 
pick  up  the  torch  if  the  United  States  fails 
to  carry  It." 

In  this  look  around  the  globe,  we  have  not 
sugge.sted  that  any  of  the  troubled  areas 
mentioned  is  a  direct  threat  to  our  homeland, 
but  rather  they  threaten  our  freedom  of 
action  or  our  economic  well-being.  This  has 
been  the  type  of  threat  that  has  involved 
us  in  most  of  the  conflicts  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  engaged.  As  General  Abrams  so 
aptly  pointed  out  in  his  recent  posture  state- 
ment to  the  Congress,  the  Issues  Involved 
prior  to  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  or  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor  were  not  threats  to  our  national  sur- 
vival, but  whether  or  not  American  freedom 
of  action  was  threatened  seriously  enough  to 
warrant  the  use  of  military  force. 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 

Otir  defense  budget  reflects  our  growing 
corcern  with  the  speed  with  which  the 
Soviets  have  been  catching  up  with  the 
United  States  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
They  have  built  up  their  ICBM  force  at  a 
rapid  rate  over  the  past  several  years,  and 
they  are  completing  construction  of  more 
hardened  silos  and  developing  newer  type 
mUslIes  of  greater  throw  weight.  While  they 
have  stayed  within  the  technical  bounds  of 
the  agreements  which  grew  out  of  SALT  I, 
they  certainly  have  viewed  the  spirit  of  tho.se 
talks  in  a  different  light  than  we  had  hoped. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  US  S  R.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS 


Mid. 1973 

Mid- 1974 

United 

United 

States 

U.S.S.R. 

Stales 

USSR, 

Offensive: 

ICBM  launchers! 

l,ns4 

1  550 

1,054 

1,575 

SLBM  launchers  ' 

6b6 

550 

656 

660 

IntercontmenUI 

bombers^ 

496 

140 

496 

140 

Force  tojdingswe.ipons 

(warheads) 

6,784 

2.  200 

7,940 

2,600 

Defensive:  < 

Air  defense: 

Interceptors « 

559 

2.800 

533 

2,600 

SAM  launchers 

481 

9.800 

261 

9,800 

ABM  defense  launchers 

64 

64 

'  Excludes  launchers  at  test  sites. 
»  Excludes  launchers  on  diesel-powered  submarines. 
'  Excludes  bombers  configured  as  tanlters  and  reconiuis.aRce 
aircraft. 

•  Excludes  launchers  at  test  sites. 

•  These  numbers  represent  total  active  Inventory  (TAI). 

Their  stibstantlal  nuclear-powered  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  fleet  Is  presently  the 
fastest  growing  element  of  the  strategic 
threat.  They  have  submarines  comparable  in 
sis5e  and  fire-power  to  our  Polarls-Poeeldon 
force,  and  at  their  current  production  rate, 
the  U.S  S,R.  will  deploy  a  force  at  this  type 
larger  than  the  size  of  our  present  similar 
force. 

Tlie  Soviet  Intercontinental  bomber  force 
is  much  smaller  than  ours.  They  have  one 
new  bomber,  the  Backfire,  In  flight  test.  It  Is 
a  supersonic  machine  with  a  variable -geome- 
try wing  and  is  capable  of  intercontinental 
missions.  There  Is  no  Indication  of  the  quan- 
tities of  these  that  will  be  produced. 

The  Soviets  continue  extensive  deploy- 
ment of  aircraft  defense  and  have  continued 
their  antl-balUstlc  missile  (ABM)  defense 
around  Moscow.  There  have  not  been  the 
significant  improvements  In  their  strategic 
defensive  forces  that  bave  been  noted  on  the 
offensive  side.       '^ 

A  true  strategic  nuclear  threat  from  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  la  estimated  to  be 
a  few  years  off  as  of  this  time.  It  Is  possible 


that  some  small  number  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  could  be  deployed 
by  mid- 1977. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
our  current  defense  planning  has  been  the 
change  In  our  strategic  planning  to  give  us 
what  President  Kennedy  described  ae  "alter- 
natives other  than  suicide  or  surrender." 

This  need  for  options  is  more  Important  to 
us  now  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  be- 
caii.e  of  the  growth  In  the  capabilities  pos- 
sessed by  other  powers.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
highlighted  In  his  report  to  Congress  one 
Eigniflcant  aspect  that  pervades  our  strate- 
gic planning:  "These  additional  optiojis  do 
not  include  the  option  of  a  disarming  first 
strike.  Neither  the  U.S.SJi.  nor  the  United 
States  has,  or  can  hope  to  have,  a  capahility 
to  launch  a  disarming  first  strike  against  the 
other,  since  each  possesses,  and  will  possess 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  a  devastating  sec- 
ond-.ttrike  capability  against  the  Other." 
(Italic  added.) 

What  has  changed  about  our  current  strat- 
egy Is  the  greater  weight  being  given  to 
llexibility  In  response  and  more  options  for 
our  National  Command  Authority.  It  has 
popularly  been  referred  to  as  a  "counter- 
force"  strategy  rather  than  that  of  "mutually 
Rsstired  destruction"  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  our  strategic  nuclear  strategy  in  the 
pa.st. 

Here  Is  how  Secretary  Schleslnger  de- 
scribes it:  ".  .  .  If,  for  whatever  reason,  de- 
terrence should  fall,  we  want  to  have  the 
planning  flexibility  to  be  able  to  respond 
selectively  to  the  attack  In  such  a  way  as  to 
(1)  limit  the  chances  of  uncontrolled  escala- 
tion and  (2)  hit  meaningful  targets  with 
sufficient  accuracy-yield  combination  to  de- 
stroy only  the  intended  target  and  to  avoid 
widespread  collateral  damage."  Fortunately, 
our  technological  development  in  guidance 
accuracy  will  permit  adding  these  options. 

With  this  strategy  In  mind,  as  well  as  the 
momentum  of  the  Soviets  in  the  strategic 
offensive  weapons  field,  the  defense  budget 
request  proposes  continuing  Improvements 
In  our  Minutemon  missile  force,  including 
more  MIRVs  (Multiple  Independently  Tar- 
geted Reentry  Vehicles)  and  improved  accu- 
racy; hardening  of  missile  sUos;  and  complet- 
ing the  conversion  of  our  current  nuclear 
submarine  fleet  to  Polaris  A3  missiles.  We 
will  also  continue  work  on  our  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  C-4,  4000  nautical  mile  mis- 
sile which  should  enter  the  force  in  FY78 
In  addition,  we  are  working  on  a  6,600  nau- 
tical mile  Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 
Missile  (SLBM).  Our  B-1  bomber  develop- 
ment program  has  been  plagued  with  sky- 
rocketing cost  Increases  and.  as  a  result,  the 
program  has  been  slowed.  In  the  Interim,  we 
will  continue  modification  on  the  B-52s  to 
prolong  their  active  status  until  the  B  1 
can  be  brought  into  the  Inventory. 

Our  one  ABM  site  at  Grand  Porks,  North 
Dakota,  is  due  to  become  operational  within 
the  year.  To  Insure  that  we  do  not  fall  be- 
hind the  Soviets  in  this  area,  we  must  con- 
tinue a  vigorous  R&D  program.  Our  Site 
Defense  program  is  Intended  to  provide  the 
rapid  potential  to  upgrade  our  ABM  de- 
fenses of  Mlnuteman  missile  fields  should 
that  become  necessary.  It  must  be  considered 
one  of  our  urgent  programs.  Additionally,  we 
must  be  stire  that  we  are  not  caught  short 
by  technological  breakthroughs,  and  need  to 
continue  our  ertenslTe  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defense  technology  program. 


April  23,  1974. 
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seal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1973  1974  1975 

actual  planned  proposed 

funding  funding  funding 


STRATEGIC  OFFENSE 

Continued  procurement  Y)f  Mlnuteman  III  mis- 
siles, Mlnuteman  silo  upgrading  and  other  re- 
lated programs 816  730  758 

Conversion  of  SSBN's  to  Poaeidon  configuration, 
continued  procurem«RKof  Poseidon  missiles 
and  associated  effort 698  313  192 

Development,  procurement,  and  military  con- 
struction—Tridrht  submarines  and  missiles 794         (25)1,435  2,043 

Initiation  of  design  for  a  new  SSBM _ 16 

Development  of  advanced  ballistic  reentry  sys- 
tems and  technology  (ABRES) 93  90  120 

B52D  modifications....     46  38  73 

Continued  development  of  new  strategic  bomber, 
e  1 . 445  449  499 

Development  of  the  tiombcr-launched  and  sub- 
marine-launched versions  of  the  strategic 
crutsa  missile ..-  53  14  125 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

actual 

funding 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

planned 

funding 

Fiscal  ve?' 

1S75 

proposed 

funding 

Initial   development  of   advanced   tanker  cargo 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 

Continued  deployment  of  Safeguard  .  599  341 

Continued  development  of  site  defense  80  110 

Development  of  advanced  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense technology.  .     .  93  62 

Development  and  acquisition  of  the  SLBM  phased 
array  radar  warning  system  .. _ 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

Development  and  procurement  of  advanced  air- 
borne command  post  (AABMCP)                        .  117  50 
Development  of  Sanguine  tif  System 9  13 


20 


fl 
IbO 


51 

50 


90 
13 


Secretary  Schleslnger  has  described  the 
objectives  of  our  strategic  nuclear  force  as 
follows : 

"Deterrence  has  been  and  remains  the  fun- 
damental objective  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  But  what  precisely  do  we  want  these 
forces  to  deter?  Clearly,  we  expect  them  to 
forestall  direct  attacks  on  the  United  States; 
at  tbe  same  time,  however,  we  accept  the 
equally  heavy  responsibility  to  deter  nuclear 
attacks  on  our  allies.  To  some  extent,  we  also 
depend  on  the  strategic  forces  to  exert  a 
deterrent  against  massive  non-nuclear  as- 
saults, although  we  now  place  the  main  em- 
phasis on  U.S.  and  allied  theater  forces  for 
that    purpose.    We    also    view    our    strategic 


forces  as  inhibiting  coercion  of  the  U.S.  by 
nuclear  powers  and,  in  conjunction  with  oth- 
er U.S.  and  allied  forces,  helping  to  Inhibit 
coercion  of  our  allies  by  such  powers." 

While  we  are  having  to  respond  to  Soviet 
strategic  arms  growth  at  a  faster  rate  than 
we  had  wished,  It  seems  clear  that  the  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  terror  is  being  maintained. 

Because  the  Soviets  have  not  slowed  their 
strategic  arms  development  to  any  extent, 
there  has  been  much  uniformed  criticism  of 
what  we  supposedly  "gave  away"  in  the  SALT 
I  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks)  agree- 
ments. It  should  be  understood  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  to  our  public  knowledge  vio- 
lated the  letter  of  SALT  I  nor  the  Interim 

U.S.  FORCE  LEVELS 


ABM  agreement  that  accompanied  it.  Nor  ;s 
there  any  evidence,  given  Congressional  re- 
sistance to  greater  spending  in  this  area,  that 
we  would  have  any  new  weapons  systems  or. 
in  fact,  would  have  gone  any  faster  on  our 
present  programs  if  we  had  not  signed  SALT 
I.  We  had  hoped  at  best  to  show  the  pace  of 
Soviet  programs,  but  this  has  not  happened. 
It  Is  obvious  until  we  can  get  a  meaningful 
SALT  II  agreement,  and  the  prospects  seem 
meager  at  the  moment,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  continue  these  terribly  expensive  programs 
so  that  we  may  maintain  the  strategic  safety 
of  our  nation,  the  viability  of  our  allies  and 
trading  partners  and  the  freedom  of  action 
we   need   to  pursue  our  national   obJecti\es. 


Actual 

June  30, 

1964 

Actual 

Estimated 

— 

Actual 

June  3C', 

1964 

Actual 

June  30. 

1973 

FMim 

June  jfi, 
1974 

ated 

June  30, 
1973 

June  30, 
1974 

June  30, 
1975 

June  3C. 
1575 

Strategic  forces: 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles: 

600 
108 
336 
78 
40 
107 

K>i 
3 

1,000 

54 

656 

30 

7 

21 

13 
3 

1.000 

54 

656 

28 

7 

21 

13 
3 

1,000 

54 

656 

27 

6 

0 

14 

3 

Tactical  air  forces: 

Air  Force  wings _. 

Navy  attack  wings.. 

21 

15 
3 

24 

19 

368 

133 

0 

0 

100 

22 

14 
3 

16 

CO 

242 

66 

4 
13 
53 

22 
14 
3 

14 
61 

186 
65 

4 

13 
32 

22 

14 

Titan  II                     

Manne(^rps  wings.... 
Naval  forces: 

AttKli     and     antisubmarine     car- 
riers  

Nudear  attacK  submarines 

Oti)er  warships . 

Amphibious  assault  ships...  ... 

Airlift  and  sealift  forces: 
Strategic  airlift  squadrons: 

C  5A         .                     

3 

Strat«8icbonnb«r«)uadrons 

Manned  fichter  interceptor  squadrons. 

Army  air  defense  firing  batteries 

General  purpose  farces: 
Landforees: 

Army  divisions __ 

15 
67 
191 
65 

4 

C-141 

Troopships,  cargo  ships,  and  tankers.. 

13 
32 

CENBIAI.     PURPOSE     FORCES 

In  this  era  of  nuclear  stand-off,  tbe  true 
deterrence  against  war  lies  in  our  general 
purpose  forces.  They  provide  the  means  to 
deter  or  repel  limited  threats  by  limited 
means.  They  give  us  "a  capability  to  place 
boundaries  on  conflicts  and  exercise  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence in  the  event  deterrence  should  fall." 

General  purpose  forces  Include  tbe  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  the  tactical  unite  of  our 
Air  Force,  our  airlift  and  sealift  and  most  of 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 
Roughly  70%  of  our  defense  expenditures  are 
attributable  to  these  forces  and  their  ac- 
tivities. 

Our  basic  concept  plans  for  our  forces  to 
deal  with  a  major  conflict  In  Europe  or  Asia 
and  to  respond  simultaneously  to  a  minor 
conflict  elsewhere.  This  is  what  we  term  our 
one  and  one-balf  war  strategy. 

Obviously,  tbe  principal  contingencies  we 
must  consider  in  planning  our  general  pur- 
pose forces  are: 

An  attack  on  tbe  NATO  nations  by  tbe  na- 
tloDS  of  tbe  Warsaw  Pact  led  by  Russls,  and 


An  attack  In  Asia  with  tbe  direct  involve- 
ment of  the  forces  of  a  major  power. 

Beyond  these  are  a  whole  host  of  smaller 
conflict  possibilities  which  hopefully  we  can 
deter  but.  If  not,  tbat  we  can  c^ontain  and 
defuse  in  the  least  amount  of  time. 

We  start  off  our  consideration  of  the  FY  75 
budget  knowing  tbat  we  have  fewer  divisions, 
fewer  ships  and  fewer  aircraft  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Korean  War  In  tbe  early  fifties. 
Secretary  Scbleslnger's  modest  appraisal  of 
the  state  of  our  general  purpose  forces  is  that 
our  general  purpose  structure  Is  "on  the  thin 
side."  There  Is  ample  evidence  to  support 
that  evaluation. 

General  Abrams,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff, 
testifying  before  Congress,  described  the 
Army's  strength  shortfall  this  way: 

"I  can  tell  you  how  much  we  need  to  as- 
sure a  high  prot>abillty  of  accomplishing  our 
national  strategy  without  using  nuclear 
weapons — which  would  be  on  the  order  of  30 
divisions — and  I  can  also  point  out  a  level 
below  whlcb  we  would  bave  no  better  than 
a  marginal  chance  of  succeeding.  Tbe  end 


strength  we  have  asked  for — 13 '3  active  di- 
visions and  8  Reserve  Component  divisions — • 
permits  us  to  field  a  force  which  gives  us 
that  chance  and  allows  us  to  sustain  it,  but 
will  leave  virtually  no  room  for  error," 

Secretary  Schleslnger  expressed  bis  own 
judgments  concerning  general  purpose 
forces  as  follows: 

"The  general  purpose  forces  will  continue 
to  grow  in  importance  as  nuclear  parity  con- 
tinues." 

"We  have  a  minimum  of  these  forces  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  our  mterests  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  capabilities  of  poten- 
tial opponents." 

"To  reduce  the  force  structure  further 
would  undermine  the  stability  that  comes 
from  a  basic  equilibrium,  and  would  lower 
the  chances  for  a  more  enduring  peace." 

"We  are.  however,  reassessing  the  types  of 
forces  we  have  and,  in  particular,  the  size 
and  contribution  of  the  support  structure,  to 
see  whether  adjustments  can  produce  a 
more  effective  overall  force  balance  with 
greater  combat  capability." 


^ 
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AMtRICA'S  SHRINKING  ARMED  FORCESV 


Size  of  senifte  in  - 


Arm^ 

Navy 

M.irinej.. 
^'ir  Force. 


July, 

^:^~    - 

1969. 

December 

it 

height  of 

1972, 

- 

Vietnam 

IdSl  month 

-  february. 

invol.erreit 

utij'.itt 

1971 

1,M2.169 

I 
862.  262 

784,039 

775.869 

■iSl.  874 

VjX  908 

309.  771 

196,  7?2 

190.422 

862.  3b3 

707,032 

673.  381 

Total 3,460,162      2,347,89u       2.201,750 


Nnte:  By  mid- 1975:  The  total  number  of  servieemeo  will  be 
cut  (uriher-  to  2,152,000  accorainj  to  Pentagon  e^tlfn.^les  If 
I  in;et5  are  reached.  Ihesi/e  ot  the  M^inre-.  .«i|!  >;row  stightlv.  th'j 
Arm>  *ill  remain  about  ti.e  same  v,".i,  lyfin-ir  re^clioiu  in 
Iht  Air  Force  and  Navy.  -x 

Source:  U.S.  Depatlmei'l  of  Dcfei..".  * 

The  table  Indicates  the  ,'^t(■ndv  deellne  iti 
the  strength  of  our  armed  fnrct-.s  .since  the 
height  of  our  buildup  for  Vietnam.  The  cuts 
li.ive  been  both  precipltmi.-;  and  alarmliip. 

In  presenting  the  PY75  budget  as  It  per- 
taln.s  lo  land  forces,  the  Secretar>-  of  Defense 
(ILscussee  Division  Force  Eciulvaients  (DFE) 
"a  rational  Concept  In  the  ?en-e  that  It  is  an 
average  used  far  plannlni^  ajid  management 
of  the  overall  force  structure,  particularly 
the  Army."  In  the  Armv  (.Active  and  Re- 
serve! a  DFE  enconpiui^es  the  divLslon  Itself 
plus  two  support  incr»'me:i'j  i.sist  totaling 
about  44,000  men. 

«o.  for  the  PY7a  huclRet.  the  Department 
of  Defenjw  requests  funding;  of  more  than 
25  divislou  force  etjulvalents.  I.e.  21 'i  active 
Army  and  Reserve  Component  divisions  and 
4  Marine  Corps  active  and  reserve  divisions. 
In  manpower,  we  are  tallclng  about  an  In- 
rr(-i\.«e  In  the  authorized  end  .strength  of  the 
active  Arnry  of  3.000  to  7«5, 000. 

The  planning  encompassed  by  this  budget 
includes  au  Increasingly  active  role  for  some 
of  our  Army  Re.ierve  Component  unltj.  The 
25th  Infantry  Division,  with  only  .sl.x  active 
maneuver  battalion.s.  will  continue  to  rely  on 
one  National  Guard  Infantry-  brl^de  (two 
battalions  I  plus  one  separate  Reserve  In- 
fantry battalion  to  round  out  the  dlvlxlon 
combat  units. 

Pour  Reserve  brigi^cles  are  being  converted 
to  two  mech»nl/'.ed  and  two  armored  brigades 
efcj-marked  for  eur'.y  cfc-pli"  ment  In  a  rftajor 
contingency. 

Afiditionan-.-.   pl:ii^  nrt-    '.-..inif   f.rwrtial   to 


nfnilate  a  stibstantlal  number  of  Resen-e 
Component  battalions  with  the  active  Army 
divisions  and  the  early  deployment  Reserve 
brigades.  Those  units  %111  not  only  train  with 
the  active  duty  units,  but  will  have  the  mis- 
sion of  deploying  v.lth  these  units  in  an 
enier;^ency. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  authorlsred 
.strength  for  our  general  purpose  forces,  the 
FY75  budget  represents  an  overall  reversal 
of  the  downward  trend. 

MILITARY  MANPOWEH  RCQUIREIVIENTS 
[Active  duty  end  iilrengttis  in  thousands) 


of  their  growing  responsibilities  In  our  total 
force. 

However,  it  is  our  considered  view  th^t. 
were  the  Congress  to  approve  this  budget  as 
it  pertains  to  our  land  forces,  marked  ini- 
provements  could  be  effected  in  these  force.s. 

MILITARY  IWANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
lActivp-ttuty  end  stre(i|ft»is  in  Htousandsl 


Fwal  yesr 

Esfi- 

1973     mated 

actual        1974 


Fiscal  yeat- 


Cenefa)  purpose  lofces. 


909 


901 


1975 


929 


1973 

(actual) 


1974 (es- 
timated) 


1975  (es- 
timated) 


General  purjiftse  forces 


land  forces 

T.ictical  ail  forces. 

Ndvjl  lorces 

Mobility  fo<ces 


909 

901 

929 

512 

5!3 

537 

165 

169 

169 

190 

178 

176 

43 

41 

47 

Land  forces 

Tactical  air  forces. 

Naval  forces 

Mobility  forces 


512 

513 

5?7 

165 

169 

169 

190 

178 

176 

43 

41 

80 

The  Arn\y  has  alrfady  taken  the  lead  in 
oilotUj  to  streamllite  Its  operations  and  to 
bring  more  combat  units  from  existing 
strength  by  reducluj;  overhead,  cutting  back 
headquarters  and  similar  actions.  In  Penta- 
gon paxlauce.  this  is  known  as  adding  more 
teeCh  and  reducing  the  tail. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  principal 
thrust  In  the  FY75  budget  to  modernize  our 
land  forces.  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
modernization  of  our  land  forces,  there  is  a 
need  to  Improve  substantially  the  material 
readiness  of  our  general  purpcwes  forces,  in- 
cluding replacement  of  assets  provided  to 
Israel  or  otherwise  consumed  in  the  Mid- 
East  conflict. 

Among  the  lps.soiis  learrcd  In  the  Mid- 
East  war  reflected  In  this  budget  were  the 
effectiveness  of  our  anti-tank  weapons  fired 
from  both  the  ground  and  the  air  and  hence 
the  increa-wd  purchases  of  TOW  and 
DRACSOH  MlwilTn  and  the  program  to  arm 
tlie  Oo&rs  hellooptpr  with  the  TOW  mLssile. 

Th»  FTTS  budget  f<^r  the  land  forces  rec- 
ognizes thiU  pM*  manpower  cuts  have  gone 
too  deeply  and  that  our  stockpiles  of  many 
basic  aqwtpna>nt  items  were  allowed  to  get 
too  lam.  HIaiWarly,  the  eqxiipplng  of  our  Re- 
tmry*  CaBrpoD«nt.s  has  not  reflected  the  needs 


The  Army  has  already  taken  the  lead  in 
efforts  to  streamline  its  operations  and  to 
wring  more  combat  units  from  existing 
strength  by  reducing  overhead,  cutting  baAi 
headquarters  and  similar  actions.  In  Pen- 
tagon parlance,  this  is  known  as  adding  more 
teeth  and  reducing  the  tall. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  principal 
thrust  In  the  FY  75  budget  to  modernize  our 
land  forces.  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
modernization  of  our  land  forces,  there  Is  a 
need  to  Improve  substantially  the  materiel 
readiness  of  our  general  purpose  forces.  In- 
cluding replacement  of  assets  provided  to 
Israel  or  otherwise  consumed  in  the  Mid-East 
conflict. 

Among  the  le-ssons  learned  in  the  Mld-Eart 
war  reflected  In  this  budget  vrere  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  anti-tank  weapwns  fired  from 
both  the  ground  and  the  air  and  hence  the 
increa.sed  purchased  of  TOW  and  DRAGON 
missiles  and  the  program  to  arm  the  Cobra 
helicopter  with  the  TOW  missile. 

The  FT  75  budget  for  the  land  forces  rec- 
ognizes that  past  manpower  cuts  have  gone 
too  deeply  and  that  our  stockpiles  of  many 
basic  equipment  Items  were  allowed  to  get 
too  low.  Similarly,  the  equipping  of  our  Re- 
serve Components  has  not  reflected  the  needs 
of  their  growing  responsibilities  In  «>ar  total 
force. 

However,  It  Is  our  considered  view  that, 
were  the  Congress  to  approv«  this  budget  as 
it  pertains  to  our  land  force*,  marked  im- 
provements could  be  effected  in  these  forces. 


ARMY  wevpONS  PROCURTMENT.  RrSCARCH  A.O  DEVELOPMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  BUDGET 


%  Procurement 


(^aatily 


AH  IQ  attack  helKOfterdOW/Cobra)  S      21 

Advanced  atlacit  helicopter  (AAH) .       * 

Heavy  li'f  helicopter  (hIh) ? 

CH  47C  helicopter J     'zj' 

UH   IH  helicopter    ,  |     ns 

Utility  tactical  trajisport  aircraft  system  (UTTAS) % 

Satei^ard  ABMsystem ..J 

Ste  defense  ABM  smtem  ^ 

■Sur'jce-to-air  miv'iife  devi'lopmeni  (SAM  D) ..3 

H  I  All  ait  defease  missile'     .  .750 

Lnw-dtitMte.  UiHi»ii-»Ki  air  dvtens*  system  ^ 

(LUFAAOS) J 

Stinger  man-poitablt  atr  dtteiise  iiiisstie ^ 

AN  TSQ73  air  defense  confrjl  sv<,li>m        | 

Perching  sutlace-to-surtace  inisiile £ 


Aninii  i| 
(mill  ions. 
includiii| 

sp.iie  ) 


SZ8.7 


K  U  T.   &   E 

("llllion-  ) 


ia4 

69.0 


.&.. 


100.9 


5.7 
8.9 


$60.8 

57.7 

3lO 

54  i 

60.8 

161).  0 

111.2 

8.5 

44.7 

33.7 

1.2 


'  Includes  Marine  Corps  procurenent 


Procurement 

I(DT 

(mil 

Quantity 

Amount 
(milioM. 
Including 

spareb) 

&  F 

ions) 

Lance  suiface-to>utlace  missile 

M60AItii»iii 

XMl  tank  ...                         

194 
664 

J64.7  .. 
229.2 

TiMrit  trawei  tor  M60A1  tank 

34 

36 

13 

180 

77 

1.M2 

30,319' 

16.  578 
3.0*9 
6,U00 
9.114 

&0 

Armored  tecennaii-sance  scout  vehicle 

M125AI  81-mm  mortar  carrier 

25.3 
0.8. . 

n  » 

t.1 

M578  receverv  vehicle 

MUAl  madiuin  lecovery  vahide     

316  _ 
10.  7  „ 

Mi»5  .50-catii>«r  vefctcle  machine  gua 

XM198  towed  155-mm  howiUtf 

TOW  antitank  mi^'iile ' 

1.3 

138.4 

129.  4  .. 
2.6  .. 
5.0  ..^ 
1.3  .. 



6.1 

10.7 

Dragon  artitank  missile'       

M202A1  56-mni  flame  rnckal  laincDer 

M(",o  7  6?-iiun  Riachiiie  gun 

MlbAl  riHe 



IT.tVM.    FO«fr<!  T 

During  a  pericxl  when  the  Soviet  Union 
lin.s  t)een  expanding  Its  Navy  at  a  record 
pace,  the  numt>er  ot  ships  In  our  general 
purpose  forces  fleet  has  been  reduced  from 
95 1  at  the  end  of  PY68  to  a  programmed  B2a 
ai  t!ie  end  of  FY7o.  So  It  Is  obvious  that,  eren 
M  I'll  our  reliance  on  our  allies,  we  have  Hot 


been  meeting  our  objective  of  maintaining 
an  appropriate  naval  balance  with  the  So- 
viet UnlorL  If  the  budget  for  Fy75  la  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  the  first  time  In  manj.  years 
that  we  weruld  be  adding  almost  aa  many 
new  ships  to  the  fleet  aa  are  being  retired. 
In  an  effort  to  expand  cmr  naval  forces  In 
the  face  of  rampant  inflation  and  unusually 


hi^h  costs,  a  program  oX  more  austere  vessels 
is  beUvg  put  forward.  A  smalle*  aircraft  car- 
rier, known  as  the  Sea  Control  Ship.  Is  a 
good  example.  This  ship,  which  will  launch 
up  to  21  helicopters  and  VSTOl.  aircraft,  is 
pyrograoimed  at  less  than  $iaO  million  per 
ship  as  opposed  to  tb«  Nlmltz  class  carrier 
now  l)elng  built,  the  last  of  which  is  expected 
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to  cost  about  one  billion  dollars.  The  Sea 
Control  Ship  Is  Intended  for  low  threat  sit- 
uations, escorting  merchant  or  naval  supply 
ships  outside  the  range  of  Soviet  land  based 
aircraft.  It  Is  currently  planned  to  build 
eight  of  these  ships. 

In  order  to  continue  an  adequate  forward 
deployment  of  our  big  carriers,  a  decision 
has  been  made  to  hold  the  carrier  force  at 
15,  rather  than  reduce  it  to  13  as  originally 
planned  for  FY75. 

Significant  buys  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare aircraft  (ASW)  are  contained  in  the 
budget.  Two  other  new  type  ships  are  in- 
cluded also,  the  Patrol  Frigate  (PP)  and  the 
Patrol  Hydrofoil  (PH). 

NAVY  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCE  LEVELS 


Fiscal  year- 
1964        1968 


1975 


23 

15 

388 

168 

105 

77 

157 

65 

262 

142 

3,877 

3.012 

3,226 

2,558 

1,388 

713 

SHIPS 

Aircraft  carriers - .  24 

Other  combatant  ships 364 

Attack  submarines 104 

Amphibious  ships 133 

Auxiliary  and  patrol  ships. -  271 

AIRCRAFT 

Combat  aircraft 3. 710 

Training/support  aircraft ' 3.  239 

Pipeline  aircraft - 1.442 


I  Including  all  USNR  and  USMCR  aircraft. 

The  Navy  is  asking  for  funds  for  229  com- 
bat aircraft.  These  Include  the  P-14A  fighter 
equipped  with  the  Phoenix  missile;  the  S3A 
Viking  for  ASW  work;  ATS  light  attack  air- 
craft; AGE  all-weather  medium  attack  air- 
craft; and  A4M  light  attack  aircraft. 

Vigorous  pursuit  of  these  and  the  other 
modernization  programs  In  the  Navy  budget 
will  be  essential  to  keep  pace  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Soviet  naval  programs.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  be  able  to  control  our 
sea  lines  of  communication  In  our  world- 
wide Involvement.  This  becomes  a  greater 
task  In  the  face  of  the  expanding  strength 
and  range  of  the  Soviet  navy. 

MARINE  CORPS 

The  two  principal  problems  confronting 
the  Marine  Corps  at  this  point  in  time  are  a 
shortage  of  amphibious  assault  ships  and 
mcmpower.  Last  yesur,  the  first  of  five  multi- 
purpose amphibious  ships,  called  LHAs,  wsis 
launched  and,  as  the  others  In  the  program 
enter  the  system,  we  wUl  perhaps  reverse  the 
decline  In  amphibious  shipping  which  we 
have  undergone  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  has 
testified  that  to  maintain  the  three  active 
divlslon-wlng  Marine  teams  at  a  desired  level 
of  readiness  requires  a  minimum  strength 
of  205,000.  For  FY75,  he  Is  requesting  an 
authorized  strength  of  196,398  or  8,700  less 
than  the  requirement.  This  means  that  the 
third  division  team  will  not  be  fully  struc- 
tured and  would  need  conscripted  fillers  be- 
fore being  readied  for  combat  deployment. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  ADl  FORCES 

The  active  Ah-  Force  will  have  at  the  end 
of  Fy75  a  total  of  69  squadrons  In  22  wings. 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  equipment  In  these 
units  will  be  substantially  modernized  during 
that  period.  It  Is  planned,  for  example,  that 
the  A-7  squadrons  would  be  phased  out  and 
replaced  by  the  new  A-10  close  support  air- 
craft. Similarly,  about  half  of  the  A-4  squad- 
rons would  be  replaced  by  the  new  F- 
15  fighter  aircraft,  which  Is  specifically 
designed  to  excel  In  air  to  air  combat. 

Two  new  lightweight  prototype  fighters, 
the  Y16  and  Y17  will  be  put  through  a  com- 
prehensive flight  test  program  during  the 
coming  year  to  assess  their  combat  value. 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  yeat- 


Air  Force  aircraft 


1973,  1974,  1975, 

actual     planned     proposed 

funding      funding        funding 


Continued  development  pro- 
curement of  F-15  air 
superiority  fighter 908         1,129 

Development  ot  ligt.tweight 
figtiter  prototypes  (indud- 
ingengine) 43  47 

Development  of  air  combat 
fighter..; - 

Development  and  advanced 
procurementof  A-lOclose- 
air  support  aircraft .  48  107 

Acquisition  of  MaverKk 
missiles 79  61 

Development  and  procure- 
ment of  E-3A  (AWACS)....  194  163 

Development  of  EF-111 
jamming  system 3  15 


1,075 

23 
36 

268 
88 

770 
37 


There  are  also  provisions  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  at  least  eleven  separate  de- 
fense suppression  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  Air  Force  Is  also  continuing  its  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  to  provide  all-altitude 
surveillance  and  warning  and  command 
forces  worldwide. 

Another  program  of  Interest  Is  the  ad- 
vanced medium  short  take  off  and  landing 
transport  (AMST)  which  Is  now  In  devel- 
opment. It  Is  to  be  a  rugged  tactical  trans- 
port, wide  body  design,  capable  of  carrying 
most  of  the  Army's  equipment  and  designed 
to  operate  in  short  fields. 

The  lessons  of  the  recent  war  in  the  Mid- 
East  add  substantial  support  for  most  of 
these  programs  to  modernize  our  tactical 
aircraft,  to  give  them  greater  survivability 
and  more  punch. 

AIRLlrT  AND  SEALUT 

strategic  mobility  has  to  be  considered 
the  Achilles  tendon  of  our  total  defense 
establishment.  We  simply  do  not  have  ade- 
quate air  or  seallft  to  give  us  the  ability  to 
exploit  the  full  deterrent  or  response  ca- 
pability of  the  forces  we  have.  The  airlift 
equipment  that  we  have,  particularly  our 
C5A  transport,  is  excellent,  as  the  perform- 
ance in  the  Mid-East  war  proved  again,  but 
we  don't  have  enough. 

Our  planners  tell  us  that  one  of  our 
principal  needs  is  to  be  able  to  reinforce 
NATO  Europe  rapidly  in  the  event  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  should  launch  an  intense  at- 
tack aimed  at  overwhelming  Western  Eu- 
rope  in   a   relatively   short  period. 

At  the  present  time,  our  strategic  airlift 
consists  of  79  C5A  aircraft  and  275  C141s. 
Additionally,  there  are  246  long-range  com- 
mercial aircraft  (153  cargo-convertible  and 
93  passenger).  These  latter,  of  course,  are 
not  Immediately  available  in  an  emergency. 
(Their  crews,  for  example,  cannot  be  forced 
to  fly  in  a  combat  environment.)  But  they 
do  constitute  a  usable  reserve,  but  with  a 
built-in   time  lag  in  availability. 

In  the  late  1970s,  DOD-controUed  sealift 
Is  expected  to  cwnslst  of  only  two  roll-on/ 
roll-off  cargo  ships  and  eight  tankers,  plus 
three  cargo  ships  and  ten  tankers  on  con- 
trolled fleet  charter.  To  meet  wartime  needs, 
DOD  relies  heavily  on  U.S.  commercial  ship- 
ping, which  c»n  be  mobilized  under  Presi- 
dential authority.  During  a  NATO  contin- 
gency, DOD  would  rely  also  on  the  com- 
mercial shipping  assets  of  our  NATO  allies. 
In  any  case.  It  is  obvious  that  some  time 
would  be  consumed  after  an  emergency  was 
declared  before  adequate  shipping  could  be 
organized. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  outlines  the  problem 
thusly,  "As  matters  now  stand.  It  would  take 
an  average  of  about  19  days  per  division  to 
move  to  Europe  a  force  of  several  divisions 


with  their  initial  support  increments  and 
all  of  their  combat  essential  equipment  if 
we  were  to  move  them  by  airlift  only."  A 
little  simple  arithmetic  will  show  that  with 
maximum  utilization  of  aircraft  on  a  ful'.y 
sustained  effort,  it  would  take  133  days,  or 
over  four  months,  to  move  by  air  the  seven 
CONUS  Army  divisions  only,  if  no  other  lift 
were  available.  This  assumes  that  we  could 
move  the  additional  supplies  they  would 
need  by  supplemental  air  or  sea.  Even  a-s- 
suming  some  additional  lift  could  be  ob- 
tained quickly  from  our  civilian  resources. 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  could  improve  tl^.e 
deployment  time  much  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  conflict. 

The  equipment  for  an  Army  infantry  di- 
\ision  weighs  aboxit  30.000  tons.  Tlie  equip- 
ment for  support  units  for  the  division. 
weighs  about  86.000  tons.  The  division  and 
lis  support  elements  consume  supplies  at  tl<e 
rate  of  2.300  tons  per  day  in  sustained  coir.- 
bat.  Hence  our  strategic  lift  needs  must  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  we  are  to  come  anywhere 
near  to  meeting  our  planning  deployment 
goals. 

The  FY  75  budget  contains  requests  thr-t 
would  1 1  step  up  utilization  of  C5Ae  and 
C141S  by  assigning  more  crews.  2)  lengihen- 
ing  C141S'  fuselage  by  280  inches  and  install- 
ing equipment  for  inflight  refueling.  When 
all  of  this  is  done,  it  is  hoped  that  air  de- 
ployment time  can  be  reduced  to  an  averat;e 
of  12 '2  days  per  division. 

Since  tlie  C5A  is  the  only  aircraft  which 
can  carry  the  outsize  combat  equipment  our 
troops  need,  whatever  else  we  do.  our  de- 
ployment capability  will  continue  to  be  con- 
strained by  the  number  of  C5As  we  have  on 
hand.  Hence,  we  reiterate  our  earlier  recom- 
mendation that  we  do  the  Intelligent  and 
cost  effective  thing  and  buy  several  more 
squadrons  of  C5As.  That  will  give  us  the 
quantum  increase  in  airlift  we  require.  We 
must  not  let  past  political  problems  or  pro- 
duction difficulties  penalize  our  defence 
capabilities. 

The  sad  state  of  our  sealift  pinpoints 
another  dilemma  that  confronts  our  mili- 
tary establishment  Increasingly,  and  that  is 
Its  ability  to  attract  Industry  Interest  to  de- 
fense programs.  Low  profitability.  Congres- 
sional and  bureaucratic  harassment  has 
turned  much  of  Industry  to  civilian  pursuits. 
Last  year,  for  example,  it  was  planned  to 
acquire  two  multlmission  ships  through  a 
build  and  charter  arrangement.  A  lack  of  re- 
sponse from  the  shipbuilding  Industry  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  of  ships  con- 
templated and  the  general  harassment  and 
low  level  of  profitability  in  building  ships 
for  the  government  caused  this  program  10 
be  sidetracked. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
would  have  its  defense  capability  and  de- 
terrence so  constrained  by  its  Inability  to 
move  sufficient  numbers  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment by  air  or  sea.  We  couldn't  do  It  by  rail 
within  CONUS  either,  for  that  matter.  " 

RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

The  state  of  our  Reserve  Components  has 
had  a  high  state  of  visibility  lately  through 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  the  DOD 
Total  Force  Study  Group,  and  a  recent  study 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  to  which  this 
Association  responded  In  considerable  detail. 

The  three  basic  concerns  with  these  forces 
are  manning,  equipment  and  readiness  or 
training.  The  Secretary  of  Defense's  annual 
report  reflects  considerable  upgrading  In  Re- 
serve and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

As  the  chart  Indicates,  as  of  this  time  the 
only  sertotis  shortfalls  In  strength,  at  least 
on  a  percentage  basis,  are  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  strength  situation  will  be  ftirther 
changed  by  the  mandatory  48,000  man  cut 
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nhirh  the  Department  or  Defeuse'has  di- 
rected be  »t>sart>ed  by  the  Army  Kational 
Oimrd  and  the  Army  Re.serve.  Presiunably, 
this  cut  Includes  the  previously  aiuiounced 
eliniHuitlon  ot  the  Nike  Hercules  Hit  defense 
uniLs  and  tlielr  ntaiuilUL;  table  of  't,30u.  It 
iiii.loubiedly  will  be  p«««iilble  to  absord  .some 
>•!  I  he  people  who  lire  not  In  unjls  being 
elnninated  by  the  48.000  cut  Into  oilier  uiuu 
which  will  reiualn.  1o  the  extent  that  this  is 
p..^soible.  the  .strength  suuatlon  will  bo  (nr- 
iner  allevtuted.  But  the  answer  to  Jlrerifilh 
proh'.enis  Is  not  the  cliiiiir.ation  at  uiul.s. 
V/'i:ii,  we  should  be  iecUing  L-  how  t'lpradn  e 
a  more  etfeclive  total  force,  not  to  tonoider 
r:'diict!i(i>.s,  II  we  hii\e  luiltj  w ho.se  state  of 
training  or  equlpnient  level  is  cu.rMitly  in- 
uuequate,  It  l.s  our  view  ih»t  a  greftl  caort 
should  be  made  to  correct  these  deficiencies 
rather  than  to  give  conMderatioa  to  Bie  elim- 
ination o<  the  units. 

There  have  been  determined  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  equipment  picture  In  th«  Be<;erve 
Components,  even  though  the  drawdown  tor 
the  Mid-E^^t  war  plus  those  lor  "Vietnam 
have  made  It  lmpot;.sthle  to  reach  established 
goals.  8ome  Items  In  the  commi&ilcations 
area,  anti-tank  missiles,  tanks  and  itmmuni- 
tlon.  for  example,  we  in  short  supply,  and 
there  are  other  dehciencles  as  well.  The  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  S2.5  billion,  short  of 
having  their  full  TCVtE  equlpraeuti 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Re.serve 
equipment  picture  Is  good  with  th«i  possible 
exception  of  the  need  for  more  moaern  air- 
craft for  the  Miirliie  Ali-  Wing.  The  Air  Guard 
and  Reserve  continue  to  modernize  their 
aircraft  The  Air  Guard  has  recently  106t  its 
air  defense  units  and  a  decision  will  have 
to  be  msMle  by  DOD  as  to  whether  tlsese  units 
are  to  be  re-equipped  with  other  alfcraft  ft)r 
different  missions  to  make  use  of  tlie  highly 
trained  people  who  are  available. 

Among  those  who  would  degrade  or  dliii- 
tnlsh  the  worth  of  our  Reserve  CcHnponeuts 
to  our  total  defense  f>osture,  there  Is  a  great 
de.il  of  hand-wringing  about  readiness.  We 
agree  that  «serve  Component  units  and,'or 
individuals  who  cannot  be  ready  to  perform 
when  needed  are  indeed  of  little  use.  How- 
ever, we  suggest  that  a  more  effective  and 
less  emotional  readiness  program  could  be 
effected  that  would  utlilae  the  great  bulk  of 
our  Reserve  Compoiwnt  units  If  we  were 
more  realistic. 

It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  on  the  one  band 
the  Insistence  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  all  Reserve  Component  divisions  and 
supporting  units  be  ready  to  deploy  In  at 
least  30  to  60  days  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.<!e  9  description  of  airlift  and  stallft  capa- 
bilities, on  which  we  commented  earlier.  Un- 
der pre-'ent  airlift  capabilities.  It  would  take 
at  least  80  to  100  days  under  Ideal  eondltions 
to  move  all  our  CONU8  active  dlTlslons  by 
air.  Under  DOD's  present  timetable.  Reserve 
Component  divisions  are  being  asked  to  be 
ready  to  move  out  a  month  or  so  before  we 
could  deploy  them.  Moreover,  In  his  annual 
report.  Secretary  S.^hleslnger  makes  a  further 
pol-it; 

••\Ve  will  '=fill  ne"d  a  substantial  sealLft  ca- 
pability to  sustain  and  augment  ti.e  forces 
Initially  deployed  by  airlift.  Even  In  a  NATO- 
\V.\rsaw  Part  u>nfllct.  some  of  the  later  de- 
ploying forces  (eg.  Army  Reserve  Component 
divisions  and  their  support  {ncrement^) 
ipovld  hare  to  move  by  sea.  us  would  the  built 
of  the  resupply  for  all  the  U.S.  forces  already 
der)loyed  "  (Ttallcs  ndc'ed) 

With  this  movement  plan  and  the  current 
shortfalls  In  Reserve  Component  essential 
equipmant.  It  would  appear  that  there  Ig 
adequate  time  for  a  more  orderly  mobiliza- 
tion and  deployment  of  our  Reserre  Com- 
ivonent  units  than  we  have  been  ted  to 
bi-Ueve. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
proceed  with  a  firm  sense  of  lugency  to  Im- 
prove to  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 


readlnes.<«  time  rf  ouf  Reserve  Component 
units.  What  this  does  suggest  la  that  we  can 
arrange  to  deploy  our  Reserve  Component 
units  in  an  order  of  priority  of  readiness, 
which  should  enable  us  to  make  use  of  all  of 
them.  If  need  tje.  and  avoid  elimination  of 
some  units  only  because  they  couldn't  be 
r;*adv  to  depk>y  overseas  In  60  days,  but 
cotild  i>e  rcHcty  in  plenty  of  time  to  meet  a 
re;-.Ii.-tlc  srhedule  of  when  we  could  actually 
mc.\e  and  lue  them. 

It  Is  imperative  at  this  time  to  recognize 
the  very  major  etiorus  which  arc  being  made 
in  all  of  the  services  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment and  readiness  assistance  to  the  Reserve 
Conip  'uenf  ;.  I'liese  efforts  show  great  prom- 
ise and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
denior.-trate  v.h;it  can  be  accompiuhed  by 
this  extra  elfi  rt  tli'»t  has  not  been  possible 
preMous'y.  Project  oTEj\DPAST  In  the  Army, 
whiih  f.ive  to  the  three  Continental  Armies 
ai.a  nine  R(',~,cl;ncss  Regions  the  .sole  mission 
of  siipportlnn  and  assisting  the  Re..erve  Com- 
ponents, as  veil  a.s  the  realignment  of  Na-.y 
Reserve  forcer,  and  the  Improved  equipment 
pic! lure  In  the  Air  Force  all  will,  we  feel 
sure,  contribute  Importantly  to  the  better- 
msnt  of  our  Reserve  Forces.  But  they  need 
time  to  work,  and  we  would  oppose  strongly 
further  major  reorganization  and  upheaval 
within  the  Re.serve  Components  until  such 
time  as  we  are  able  to  evaluate  the  improve- 
ments resulting  from   these  Initiatives. 

We  shall  continue  to  urge  strongly  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  the  special  pay  legis- 
lation which  has  been  pending  for  the  last 
year  which  would  a.sslst  the  Reserve  Comfjo- 
nents  with  their  recruiting  efforts.  This  be- 
conies  even  more  Important  as  the  pool  of 
prior  service  prospects  diminishes,  so  a  great- 
er effort  Is  needed  amongst  those  who  have 
not  previously  served.  It  Is  our  feeling  that, 
had  the  Department  of  Defense  vigorously 
pushed  for  this  legislation  in  the  past.  It 
would  have  patised  the  Congress  and  be 
available  for  u.se  now. 

We  recoguize  that  world  aSalrs,  changing 
technology  and  national  strategy  are  con- 
stantly Impacting  on  our  requirements  for 
military  forces,  and  we  do  not  support  the 
status  quo  for  the  sake  of  the  status  quo. 
However,  It  is  our  view  that  our  defense 
forces  could  be  Improved  If  It  were  possible 
to  avoid  any  further  reorganization  of  major 
Reserve  Component  units  and  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  smaller  supporting  type 
units  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  If 
we  can  avoid  the  disruption  and  harassment 
that  stem  from  reorganization  and  change 
for  a  period  of  time,  we  can  get  a  good  as- 
sessment of  all  those  things  we  need  to  do  to 
Insure  that  our  Reserve  Components  can. 
in  fact,  contribute  to  the  National  Defense 
that  which  we  ask  of  them. 

There  Is  evidence  from  all  sides  that  the 
Reserve  Components  are  responding  admir- 
ably to  the  additional  challenges  that  have 
been  given  to  them  In  their  role  of  active 
partnership  under  the  total  force  concept. 
The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Re- 
serve Component  units  are  at  the  highest 
levels  of  readiness  they  ever  attained  Is  a 
clear  Indication  of  their  ability  to  develop  a 
greater  capability  for  earlier  response  and 
to  meet  their  mission  commitments.  In  our 
view,  this  can  be  accomplished  most  quickly 
In  a  stable  environment. 

THE  ALL-VOLUNTEIR  FORCE 

We  have  bad  much  to  say  about  tlie  all- 
volunteer  force  and  Its  prospects  over  the 
past  few  years.  It  has  been  playing  to  mixed 
reviews.  Neither  the  c^timlsts  nor  the  pessi- 
uUfits  have  seen  all  of  their  predictions  come 
true,  but  there  is  no  galasaylng  that  a  truly 
massive  effort  Is  under  way  to  try  to  make 
It  work. 

The  chart  iudlcatas  the  resultu  to  date. 
But  It  doesn't  really  give  the  full  picture. 
Calendar  yaar  1974  will  be  needed  to  make 
a  sounder  Judgment.  nUs  will  be  the  year 


when  the  full  impact  should  be  felt  from 
all  the  programs  which  have  been  Instituted 
to  attract  sufficient  volunteers.  Congress 
recognized  this  when  the  FY71  defense 
budget  was  being  passed. 

But  Congress  has  not  been  enth-ely  help- 
ful to  the  program,  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  set  basis  for  maintaining  the  quality  oi 
the  armed  forces.  Congress  requires  that  55'^, 
of  tlie  new  enlistees  be  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Obviously,  this  puts  a  brake  on  some 
recruiting,  and  uimecessarUy,  In  the  \iiw 
of  Department  of  Defense  officials,  who  pomi 
out  that  a  high  scliool  diploma  per  se  is  an 
artificial  measurement  of  a  man's  ability  to 
perforin  well  In  the  service.  We  discussed  iu 
a  previous  paper  the  new  tests  and  screen- 
ng  procedures  that  better  select  those  who 
can  best  adapt  and  progress. 

Since  there  is  still  a  reluctance  o-j  t!ie 
part  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  embrace 
the  all-volunteer  concept  without  reserva- 
tion, we  still  adhere  to  our  view  that  the 
prudent  course  lor  the  country  would  be 
to  reinstate  the  President  Induction  author- 
ity under  Selective  Service  to  be  used  If 
needed  to  fill  shortfalls.  We  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  offer  the  present  premium  rates  of 
pay  and  other  options  to  those  who  volun- 
teer and  a  lesser  rate  to  those  who  are  con- 
scripted. Such  a  plan  would  encourage  vol- 
unteers without  adding  to  personnel  costs. 

By  the  year's  end,  we  should  have  a  much 
belter  picture  of  our  abihty  to  attract  vol- 
unteers to  military  service.  It  will  be  Increas- 
ingly important  to  know  this,  for  we  cannot 
cut  the  size  of  our  active  forces  further  at  d 
maintain  our  global  commitments  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

CONCLUBIOK 

During  his  first  year  of  office.  President 
Nixon  outlined  the  parameters  of  otir  basic 
naUonal  security  strategy  as  Including  the 
f  oUowrlng  : 

1.  The  United  States  will  keep  all  of  its 
treaty  commitments. 

2.  We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to  our 
.security. 

3.  In  cases  Involving  other  types  of  ag- 
gression, we  shall  furnish  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  required  in  accord- 
ance with  our  treaty  commltmenta.  But  we 
shall  look  to  the  naUon  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  r«qx>n&lblllty  of  pro- 
viding the  manpower  for  Ita  defense. 

The  fundamental  obJectlTe  of  U.S.  mUi- 
tary  policy  la  to  deter  armed  confUct  This 
requires  maintaining  a  clear  aiKl  evident 
capabUity  and  readve  to  fight,  to  concert 
with  our  allies,  at  any  level  of  taosttlltles 
80  that  any  potential  opponent  will  assess 
his  risk  of  defeat  to  be  unacceT>table.  Should 
deterrence  fail,  the  obJecUVe  is  to  terminate 
hostUities  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  wbile  preierving  our 
security  Interests. 

What  we  have  tried  to  point  up  In  this 
paper  Is  an  appreciation  of  our  worldwide 
interests  which  affect  our  defence  planning. 
We  have  called  attention  to  the  opposing 
capabilities,  particularly  those  of  the  Soviet 
Urio.n  against  which  we  must  measure  our 
adequacy.  And  we  hare  commented  on  cr.r 
commitments  with  more  than  40  nations 
which  we  have  pledged  to  honor. 

On  balance,  estimates  of  the  Internatioml 
s1tnitl-<n  have  become  more  optimistic  m 
recent  months.  We  are  out  of  Vietnam:  we 
do  have  a  measure  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China; 
there  are  on-going  negotiations  to  try  to 
find  acceptable  ways  to  lloUt  th*  proliferation 
of  strategic  aims  and  to  reduce  on  a  balance 
basis  the  forces  opposing  each  other  In  Cen- 
tral Eun^M;  and  to  try  to  find  an  intrastate 
agreement  to  lessen  tensions  and  increase 
trade  and  intercourse  throughout  Europe. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
sheer  physical  threats,  as  measured  by  the 
military  capabilities  of  political  adversaries, 
have  Increased  impressively  in  recent  years. 
So  have  our  foreign  interests,  with  a  larger 
volume  of  International  trade  and  expanded 
external  Investments.  Even  more  significant 
Is  our  growing  dependence  on  raw  materials 
from  sources  overseas.  Some  69  out  of  73 
strategic  materials  we  require  are  Imported. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  we  find  that  over 
the  recent  years  our  defense  posture  has  de- 
clined dramatically.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cuts  have  gone  too  deep  and  that 
we  need  vigorous  programs  to  restore  the 
balance.  The  PT75  defense  budget,  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Congress,  makes 
a  start  at  redressing  our  most  perilous  short- 
falls But,  In  the  Congressional  testimony 
and  committee  hearings  thus  far,  there  has 
been  no  discernible  sense  of  urgency,  and 
this  we  must  Impart.  BeguUement  with 
other  pressing  problems  which  face  the  na- 
tion must  not  further  erode  our  military 
strength. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  In  the 
media  and  the  Congress  about  the  FY75  de- 
fense budget  being  the  biggest  in  the  nation's 
history — and  In  today's  Infiated  dollars,  It  Is. 
But  there  are  other  measuring  sticks  that 
make  the  story  clearer.  It  Is  only  6.9%  of  our 
gross  national  product  as  compared  to  9.4% 
In  1968.  And  It  represents  only  27.2%  of  our 
total  federal  budget  outlays  as  opposed  to 
42.5%  in  FY68.  These  figures  and  those  In 
the  graph  make  It  clear  that  our  priorities 
have  been  reordered  and  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  taken  from  defense  for  our  country's 
social  welfare  pirograms.  We  need  not  be  de- 
fensive when  we  ask  for  public  support  for 
an  adequate  military  force. 

While  we  reach  out  hungrUy  for  the  solace 
of  detente,  w»  must  also  be  wary.  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Callaway  reminded  us 
of  this  In  his  testimony  before  Congress  when 
he  said:  "Oovemments  change,  as  do  policies 
and  intentions  and  perceptions  of  Issues  that 
warrant  the  use,  or  threatened  use,  of  mili- 
tary force.  It  is  rare  in  history  that  a  power 
preferred  the  use  of  force  to  that  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  ends  through  the  threat  of 
force.  It  Is  freedom  from  coercion,  from  the 
threat  of  force,  which  we  gain  by  being  ready 
to  fight  if  necessary." 

If  we  are  to  cope  with  what  President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  the  rising  tide  of  human  ex- 
pectations, we  must  do  so  in  a  dynamic  so- 
ciety operating  In  a  peaceful  environment 
held  secure  by  an  adequate,  credible  defense 
establishment. 

So  national  security  Is  the  first  challenge 
of  the  peace-makers.  It  Is,  In  fact,  the  urgent 
challenge  and  opportunity  that  confronts  us 
all  today. 


SENATOR  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD  FACES 
THE  QUESTION  OP  POSSIBLE  EN- 
LARGED  SERVICE  AS  HE  WORBIS 
EFFECTIVELY  FOR  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  next  32  months  the  American  public 
will  be  studying  the  qualities  of  many 
men  to  decide  who  shall  lead  in  the 
perilous  times  ahead.  It  Is  an  under- 
standable action  that  they  turn  first  to 
those  potential  candidates  they  know 
best.  Consequently,  boomlets  for  paro- 
chial candidates  arise.  But  the  critical 
exsuninatUMi  for  those  needed  qualities 
of  integrity,  wlsdwn,  and  the  abiUty  to 
lead  will  certainly  narrow  the  field.  One 
who  can  and  will  survive  this  winnowing 
is  my  colleague.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia. 

On  April  19,  the  Mineral  County  News 
Tribune  published  a  thoughtful  editorial 
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by  Patricia  Wagner  about  an  appearance 
by  Senator  Byrd  in  Keyser,  W.  Va.  It 
tells  of  the  growing  speculation  that 
Senator  Byrd  possesses  those  qualities 
required  of  a  Presidential  candidate.  The 
wiiter  comments: 

Robert  Byrd  has  come  a  long  way  and  that 
way  has  been  both  difficult  and  rewarding. 
Lesser  men  would  have  floimdered  many 
times  along  the  way.  but  fate,  or  what  have 
you,  deemed  difficult.  His  destiny  may  hold 
still  more  important  tasks  for  him  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  sets  forth 
the  pride  and  respect  we  West  Virginians 
hold  for  Bob  Byrd.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  so 
that  others  share  the  editorial  accolades 
that  years  of  unstinting  service  to  a  con- 
stituency can  evoke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

irr^i'n    the    Mineral    Dally    News    Tribune. 
Apr.  19,  1974) 
Byrd  Faces  Same  Big  Qttestion 
Tomorrow  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  comes 
to  town  again.  He  is  no  stranger  here.  In  fact,  , 
there  are  few  places  In  this  Mountain  State'' 
he  has  not  visited. 

His  gracious  lovely  lady,  Emma  Byrd,  told 
us  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  he  likes  to  get 
ovit,  walk  around  by  himself  and  visit  and 
talk  with  people. 

Several  times  we  saw  him  Introduce  him- 
self to  persons  standing  trying  not  to  stare 
with  mouths  agape.  They  knew  who  he  was 
but  felt  shy.  Other  times,  citizens  woxild  lit- 
erally run  up  to  him — sometimes  big  men 
who  would  stare  down  at  him,  looking  him 
square  in  the  eyes,  and  demand  that  he  run 
for  President. 

We  were  most  Interested  to  hear  Just  how 
he  answered.  He  smiled,  treated  the  demand 
(sometimes  a  request  or  question)  as  a  com- 
pliment. He  thanked  them  and  added  that 
he  was  working  fulltlme  to  serve  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  county  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Wednesday  this  newspaper  ran  a  UPI  story 
saying  the  state  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  has  approcK;hed  him  on 
the  subject  of  making  a  bid  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Chairman  J.  C.  Dillon  reported  Sen. 
Byrd  did  not  say  yes  or  no. 

Years  ago  we  felt  Sen.  Byrd  should  run 
for  President  Just  because  we  admire  him  so. 
Now  times  have  changed  and  we  want  Sen. 
Byrd  to  be  President  because  we  are  alarmed 
al>out  the  future  of  this  country  and  even 
our  form  of  government. 

He  knows  how  we  feel  and  we  trust  him 
to  make  the  right  moves. 

From  the  exposure  he  has  had  lately  on 
TV  and  in  the  national  media,  we  believe 
more  and  more  that  others  outside  West 
Virginia  are  Interested  In  his  views,  too.  When 
other  leaders  are  headline  hunting,  he  ap- 
pears confident,  knowledgeable  and  wise.  He 
can  turn  a  phrase  with  the  best  of  them  but 
his  long  suit  Is  reason,  not  emotion. 

Robert  Byrd  has  come  a  long  way  and 
that  way  has  been  both  dlfflcuit  and  reward- 
ing. Lesser  men  would  have  floundered  many 
times  along  the  way,  but  fate,  or  what  have 
you,  deemed  different.  His  destiny  may  hold 
still  more  important  tasks  for  him  to  accom- 
plish. 

One  man  the  other  day  stated  flatly  that 
If  Sen.  Byrd  did  not  run  for  the  office,  he 
Just  wouldn't  vote  for  anybody  for  Piiesldent. 
Maybe  If  others  around  the  county  had  a 
chance  to  compare  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  with  the  others  In  the  field,  they 
wiU  see  what  we  see — he  stands  out  above  all 
thereat. 
Tomorrow  night  he'll  get  a  special  welcome 


here  at  the  Intcr-CIub  diiiner  and  he  will  en- 
Joy  being  here  and  he'll  remember.  This  time 
maybe  we  can  beat  him  to  the  punch  and  ask 
him  (before  he  can  ask  us)  "What  can  we 
do  to  help  you?"  He  Is  always  offering  assist- 
ance to  others,  maybe  some  way  we  "others" 
can  assist  him. 

In  years  past,  we  have  ca.st  our  votes  for 
him — trusting  he  would  make  the  right  de- 
cisions and  take  appropriate  action  for  the 
good  of  us  all.  We  know  he  continues  to  do 
Just  that  and  we  are  for  him  whether  he 
be  in  the  Senate  or  the  White  House. 


JOHN  F.  GRINER  PROVIDED  LEAD- 
ERSHIP TO  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  Federal  emplo5'ees  lost  an  ad- 
vocate whose  deeds  will  forever  endear 
him  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  This  man 
was  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  from 
1962  until  his  resignation  in  1972  because 
of  ill  health.  He  was  my  very  dear  friend 
of  15  years  and  during  his  tenure  the 
union  membership  expanded  to  over 
^300,000. 

John  F.  Griner  was  a  true  American 
in  everj-  sense.  His  legislative  battles  were 
fought  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding 
those  who  most  required  help  and  were 
unable  to  help  themselves.  His  work 
benefited  citizens  generally.  President 
Griner  was  loved  and  respected  by  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  his  colleagues  in  the  labor 
unions,  here  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  but  most  of  all  by  the  civil  serv- 
ants he  represented. 

As  president  of  AFGE.  John's  leader- 
ship was  an  inspiration  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization.  He  was  the 
guiding  light  in  the  legislative  proposals 
which  Government  oriented  unions  set 
forth.  He  accepted  challenges  and  met 
them  with  wisdom  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 

To  the  widow  and  children  of  John 
Griner,  I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy: 
to  thejpembers  of  the  AFGE  my  sin- 
cerest  thanks  for  having  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  this  helpful 
man.  He  was  a  source  of  soimd  counsel 
to  me,  as  I  know  he  was  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

We  shall  remember  ciir  friend  from 
Georgia. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage,  v.ho  fought 
with  his  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  for 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed.  We 
honor  the  memory  of  John  Griner  as  a 
good  and  great  American. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  take  note  of  the  recent  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  reached  in 
the  steel  industry  under  which  6  yeais 
of  peace  on  the  collective-bargaining 
front  will  be  assured  for  this  vital  sector 
of  the  economy.  The  agreemrait  reached 
this  week  is  obviously  good  for  steel 
workers;  it  provides  substantial  wage  In- 
creases and  equally  Important,  substan- 
tial improvement  In  pulsion  benefits. 
From  the  management  stwidpoint,  the 
assurance  of  6  more  years  of  labor  peace 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  kind  of  ad- 
vanced planning  concentration  on  pro- 
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ductivity  and  supply  stability  which  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  American  steel 
companies  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

In  all  respects  this  agreement  is  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  farsightedness 
of  management  and  labor  in  the  steel 
industry  in  entering  into  the  experimen- 
tal no-strike  contract  under  which  the 
current  negotiations  were  conducted.  It 
took  faith  and  courage  to  enter  the  orig- 
inal a^eement  and  it  will  still  require 
the  utmost  good  faith  to  see  that  the 
extension  of  this  no-strike  principle  for 
another  6  years  works  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  management  and  labor. 
Finally,  I  think  this  agreement  is  really 
a  tribute  to  the  institution  of  collective 
bargaining  as  it  has  developed  in  Amer- 
ica. It  shows  that  our  thinking  is  not 
frozen  or  politicized  when  it  comes  to 
labor-management  relations  in  key  in- 
dustries and  it  auguis  well  for  the  future 
economic  health  of  our  country.  Indeed, 
now  that  the  initial  experiment  in  steel 
has  been  so  successful,  I  hope  that  other 
unions  in  other  industries  will  also  try 
similar  approaches  to  their  collective- 
bargaining  problenxs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  steel  in- 
dustry appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Friday.  April  12,  1974.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steel   Union    Wins   Pay,   Pension    Gain    in 
3-Year  Accord 
(By  PhlUp  Shabecoff) 
Washington,  April  12.— The  United  Steel- 
workers    of    America    accepted    today — more 
than  three  months  before  their  old  wage  con- 
tract  expires — a    new    three-year   agreement 
proTldIng  Increases  In  pay.  cost  of  living  al- 
lowances, pensions  and  other  benefits. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  union,  and 
R.  Heath  Larry,  chief  negotiator  for  the  steel 
companies,  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
the  experimental  no-strike  agreement  under 
*hich  the  contract  had  been  negotiated  was 
an  unqualified  success  and  that  the  two  sides 
had  agreed  to  use  the  same  technique  for  the 
next  negotiations  three  years  from  now. 

This  decision  virtually  guarantees  labor- 
management  peace  in  the  steel  Industry  for 
the  next  six  years  at  least  because  the  pat- 
tern has  been  for  three-year  or  multi-year 
contracts. 

The  new  contract  will  Increase  hourly 
wages  by  60.9  cents  or  more  than  10 '^  ,  over 
the  three-year  period,  with  the  first  raise  go- 
ing Into  effect  In  May  I.  Union  spokesmen 
said  today  that  the  lastest  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, average  steel  wage.s  were  $5.88  an 
hour. 

AFFECTS    3  86.000 

The  new  contract  Immediately  affects  386,- 
000  workers  In  the  basic  steel  Industry. 

Under  the  new  coet-of -living  formula,  ac- 
cording to  the  union,  there  wUI  be  a  1  cent 
an  hour  wage  Increase  for  each  three-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Previous- 
ly, the  1  cent  raise  was  given  for  each  In- 
crease of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the 
Index. 

Under  the  pension  agreement,  the  retire- 
ment age  for  receiving  a  full  pension  is  re- 
duced from  6f  to  62.  Minimum  pension  rates 
have  been  Increased  at  all  levels.  Thus  a  30- 
year  employe  who  had  received  a  basic  $265- 
a-month  pension  will  now  receive  $352.50  a 
month.  ' 


The  new  contract  also  provides  for  a  "re- 
tiree inflation  adjustment."  which  will  be 
added  to  the  monthly  payment  as  a  hedge 
against  Inflation  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. While  not  the  same  thing  as  a  cost  of 
living  escalator  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  it  does  deal  with  the  erosion  of  fixed 
pensions  by  inflation. 

This  Is  a  new  approach  to  pension  pay- 
ments. The  first  time  it  was  Incorporated  Into 
a  major  contract  was  earlier  this  year  in  a 
settlement  between  the  United  States  Steel 
Workers  and  the  aluminum  industry. 

Under  the  contract  announced  toda.v,  the 
monthly  pension  payments  will  be  aug- 
mented by  5  per  cent  over  the  life  of  the 
new  contract. 

COST    PUT    AT    $3    AN    HOUR 

Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Larry  both  declined  to 
set  any  cost  figure  for  the  wage  package  or 
to  estimate  a  percentage  increa.'^e  Both  said 
that  there  were  many  factors  in  the  contract 
that  could  not  be  predicted. 

An  Industry  official  said,  when  pressed  for 
an  estimate,  that  the  cost  per  worker  would 
be  substantially  over  t3  an  hour. 

Other  estimates  put  the  lncrea.sed  cast  of 
the  new  wage  and  benefit  package  as  high 
as  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram I  have  sent  to  I.  W.  Abel,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica and  R.  Heath  Larry,  the  chief  man- 
agement representative  for  the  steel  com- 
panies, also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April   22,    1974. 

Mr.  R.  Heath  Larrt,  Vice-Chairman 
Board  o/  Directors,  U.S.  Steel 
600    Grant   Street 
Pittsl>urgh,   Pennsylvania 

Congratulations  on  achieving  a  collective 
bargaining  settlement  and  the  further  exten- 
sion of  another  six  years  of  the  experimental 
no-strlke  approach  to  collective  bargaining  in 
the  steel  Industry.  Not  only  does  your  agree- 
ment guarantee  stability  and  progress  In  a 
vital  sector  of  our  economy,  but  it  also  serves 
as  a  tremendous  example  which  I  hope  will 
be  followed  In  other  critical  Industries. 

Jacob   K.   Javits, 

US.    Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  further  morning  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


POULTRY  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3231, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3231)  to  provide  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  poultry  and  egg  producers  arid 
processors. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  ail 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  directed 
to  pay  compensation  for  poultry,  eggs,  and 
poultry    and    egg    products.    Including  'the 


costs  of  dlspoeal  of  such  Items,  at  a  fair 
value,  to  pv>ultry  and  egg  producers,  grow- 
ers, and  processors  who  have  been  specifically 
advised,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  after  January  1,  1974,  that  their  poul- 
try, eggs,  or  poultry  or  egg  products  con- 
tained residues  of  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  timt  of  such  use,  except  that  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  producer, 
grower,  or  processor  who  suffered  loss  as  a 
result  of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  pro- 
visions of  law  or  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  chemicals  or  feed  or  other 
products  Containing  the  chemicals  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  disposition  of  the  contami- 
nated poultry,  eggs,  or  poultry  or  egg  prod- 
ucts, and  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
any  producer,  grower,  or  processor  to  cover 
that  portion  of  a  loss  for  which  he  has  been 
compensated  by  a  third  parly. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  also 
directed  to  compensate  employees  of  poultry 
and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  processors 
for  any  lost  wages  as  a  result  of  the  condi- 
tion which  qualifies  the  producer,  grower,  or 
processor  for  comnensatlon  under  section  1 
of  this  Act.  In  determining  such  compensa- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
any  amount  received  by  an  employee  as 
wages,  earnings,  and  other  benefits.  The 
compensation  to  such  employee  shaU  con- 
tinue only  so  long  as  the  poultry  or  egg 
producer,  grower,  or  processor  Is  unable  to 
resume  normal  operations  because  of  the 
condition  which  qualifies  the  producer,  grow- 
er, or  processor  for  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  acceptance  of  any  compensation 
under  this  Act  shall  constitute  an  assign- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  claim  which 
the  person  accepting  such  compensation  may 
have  against  any  third  party,  to  the  extent— 

(a)  such  claim  arises  from  the  existence 
of  the  residue  of  chemicals  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  the  amount  recoverable  by  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Sec,  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  December  31,  1977. 


RECESS  TO  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  any 
time  therefor  being  charged  against  the 
bill,  that  there  be  a  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  pjn.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:25  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  untU  12:30  p.m.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Haskell  >. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As    in    executive    session,    the    Pre- 
siding    Officer      (Mr.     Haskell)      laid 
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before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

POULTRY  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3231)  to  provide 
Indemnity  payments  to  poultry  and  egg 
producers  and  processors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3231,  as  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  will 
go  far  toward  alleviating  the  disastrous 
conditiotns  that  exist  in  the  Mississippi 
poultry  Industry  due  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  broilers  by  Dleldrln,  a  chemi- 
cal regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

The  plight  in  which  these  broiler  pro- 
ducers find  themselves  was  not  of  their 
own  making.  It  entered  the  feed  chain 
through  some  feed  ingredient  that  was 
contaminated  by  the  regulated  pesticide 
Dleldrln.  The  losses  sustained  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  Individuals  but  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  is  responsible 
for  regulating  the  use  of  this  chemical 
product. 

It  was  the  imanlmous  judgment  of  the 
Senate  C(Mnmittee  on  Agriculture  that 
the  growers,  producers,  and  processors 
should  be  Indemnified  for  their  losses  and 
that  the  employees  should  receive  remu- 
neration In  excess  of  available  programs 
and  employment  for  the  time  lost  from 
their  normal  employment. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  compen- 
sating farmers  for  losses  due  to  regulated 
chemicals  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  new.  We  have  made  provisions  to  in- 
demnify dairy  farmers,  beekeepers,  and 
cranberry  growers  when  their  products 
were  removed  from  the  market. 

We  compensate  the  hog  producer  for 
the  swine  that  he  must  destroy  due  to 
cholera  infection.  We  compensate  the 
cattle  farmer  who  must  dispose  of  the 
cow  with  Bang's  disease.  In  the  farm  bill 
of  1973  we  compensate  the  grower 
against  the  loss  of  crops  due  to  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control. 

The  immediate  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  continuing  pro- 
duction of  broilers  by  many  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  growers  involved  in  this 
calamity.  The  loss  of  the  birds  in  which 
feed,  labor,  and  oUier  costs  have  been 
invested  Is  staggering. 

The  last  study  showed  profits  of  only 
slightly  more  than  half  of  1  percent. 
Those  involved  in  this  imfortunate  and 
disastrous  incident  cannot  recover  and 
c(ntlnue  to  contribute  to  our  food  needs 
on  their  own.  "niere  Is  no  financial  fat  In 
these  operations.  Tliey  are  small-  and 
medium-slsed  hcune  grown  and  owned 
businesses  from  the  grower  through  the 
processor. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  a  windfall 
for  anyone,  no  profits  will  be  realized. 


and  only  verified  costs  and  labor  lost 
will  be  compensated.  It  assures  that 
every  Individual  will  receive  his  just 
share  of  compensation. 

The  USDA  already  has  records  of  the 
number  of  chicks  placed  in  each  grower's 
broiler  house — the  date  they  were  put 
in — the  age  and  date  of  the  chickens  de- 
stroyed and  disposed  of  imder  Govern- 
ment supervision.  The  Department  knows 
the  feed  conversion  rate  for  chickens 
as  well  as  having  access  to  the  records 
of  the  amount  and  price  of  feed  bought 
and  dehvered.  From  the  beginning,  the 
producers  disposed  of  chickens  in  a 
manner  that  USDA  can  use — ^weight,  age 
or  number,  or  all  three — in  arriving 
at  a  "fair  value"  for  each  grower's  and 
producer's  share  of  indemnity  in  each 
lot  or  house  of  chickens. 

Mr.  President,  the  cooperation  of  those 
involved  in  this  incident  has  been  com- 
plete and  open — and  will  be. 

Dr,  G.  H.  Wise  was  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  of  USDA  on  April  4, 
Let  me  quote  ^rgm  his  letter  to  me  on 
that  date:        Mf 

We  can  repoA  that  in  all  cases  the  co- 
operation has  been  excellent.  .  .  .  All  rec- 
ords have  been  made  available  to  authorized 
officials  who  were  tracing  the  soiu-ce  of  the 
contamination.  They  decided  to  destroy  the 
birds  and  accepted  the  requirements  placed 
on  them  In  carrying  ovit  this  disposition. 

Other  Federal  agencies  were  equally  co- 
operative. The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion Immediately  set  up  an  on-site  Investi- 
gation which  has  been  expanded  to  a  trace- 
back  of  feed  Ingredient  sources.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  rapidly  re- 
sponded to  all  requests  for  participation 
during  the  last  weekend  In  lilarcb  and  had  a 
disposal  ream  on  site  Monday  morning, 
AprU  1. 

You  will  note  that  Dr.  Wise  said  "all 
records  have  been  made  available  to  au- 
thorized officials."  This  letter  Is  in  the 
report  on  the  bill  and  so  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Charles  L.  ElMns  of  EPA,  let  me 
read  you  excerpts  from  his  letter  to  me  of 
the  same  date : 

As  soon  as  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
possibility  of  dleldrln  contamination,  the 
producers  involved  took  Immediate  steps  to 
withhold  their  flocks  from  the  processors,  to 
avoid  even  the  slightest  possibility  that  con- 
taminated chickens  might  get  to  market. 
They  also  undertook  an  Immediate  testing 
program  to  determine  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  con  tarn  I  nation. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  to  safeguard 
the  consuming  public,  the  producers  were 
also  most  responsive  to  our  requests  for  In- 
formation on  feeding  procurement  and  prac- 
tices, possible  contamination  routes,  and  any 
other  infcHinatloa  needed  .  .  . 

The  producers  were  quick  to  accept  the 
decisions  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  as 
to  the  need  for  disposal  of  the  contaminated 
birds,  and  moved  Immediately  to  undertake 
destruction  and  burial  of  the  contaminated 
flocks.  We  feel  that  their  cooperation  at  every 
step  of  the  process  has  earned  them  the  re- 
spect and  thanks  of  the  Government  and  the 
public.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this  coopera- 
tion there  has  been  bad  publicity  in  the 
press  concerning  this  incident.  The 
honor,  Integrity,  and  motives  of  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  impugned  by  in- 
nuendo and  smear  language  concerning 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  this  bUI.  I 


would  have  been  derelict  in  my  duty  as 
one  of  their  representatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate if  I  had  failed  to  try  to  help  them 
after  we  have  passed  indemnity  legisla- 
tion that  has  compensated  our  beekeep- 
ers, dairymen,  and  cranberry  growers  for 
injury  suffered  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulated  chemical  contamination 
of  their  products.  To  fail  to  act  on  their 
behalf  would  have  been,  and  w  iU  be,  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  bill  we  have  gone  further  to  be 
sure  no  payments  are  made  that  are  not 
.1ui4ified  than  in  similar  legislation.  The 
Government's  right  of  subrogation  has 
had  to  be  obtained  by  regulation  in  the 
other  indemnity  acts — we  have  spelled 
it  out  in  tills  bill.  As  additional  assurance 
I  have  agreed  to  accept  Senator  Hart's 
amendments  that  will  require  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  pursue  diligently  the 
source  of  the  contamination,  and  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  use  every  legal 
means  to  recover  from  those  responsible. 
The  amendment  further  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  oversee  the 
USDAs  handling  of  the  incident  and  for 
all  agencies  Involved  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  1  year.  The  same  procedures 
would  apply  to  any  other  incident  that 
might  occur  during  the  Ufe  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  runs  concurrently  with  the 
beekeepers  and  dairy  pro\-isions.  Should 
we  do  less  for  our  poultry  producers? 

This  bill  needs  no  further  amend- 
ments. It  needs  passage  immediately  so 
that  the  nearly  3,000  injured  persons  can 
recover  and  continue  to  produce  the 
needed  and  wholesome  food  they  pro- 
duced in  the  past. 

The  Government  can  document  the 
losses  and  determine  the  guilt  In  this  in- 
cident and  go  to  court  and  recover  from 
those  responsible.  I  do  know  that  each  of 
the  injured  parties  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  court,  develop  a  case,  and  recover  in- 
dividually. In  nearly  all  cases  the  costs 
would  exceed  the  returns,  but  regardless 
of  the  amount.  It  is  the  living  of  those 
Involved  during  this  period  and  possibly 
their  future  employment  and  business. 
The  Government  has  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  recover — these  people  have 
neither.  They  need  help — now.  I  hope 
you  will  support  me  in  the  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  Is  completely  justified  in  the 
requests  which  are  embodied  in  this  bill. 
I  believe  the  poultry  growers  of  Missis- 
sippi were  not  responsible  for  their  losses, 
and  that  the  people  who  really  were  re- 
sponsible should  be  held  accountable  for 
them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr,  President.  I  with- 
hold that  request. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  members  of  the  stafT,  Bill 
AJbrecht  and  Brady  Williamson,  be  given 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  S.  3231. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  Record  to  this  extent: 
I  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  when  It  was  consid- 
ered. I  voted  that  way 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  state  that  he  voted  against  this 
bill  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Nobody  else  did. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  voted  against  it.  I  spoke 
against  it.  I  raised  several  serious  ques- 
tions about  it.  and  I  announced  myself 
clearly  against  it  in  committee ;  and  I  did 
that,  not  necessarily  becau.se  I  am  op- 
posed to  its  substance,  but  because  the 
bill  should  not  be  passed  without  closely 
examining  the  issues  involved. 

In  my  opinion,  S.  3231  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
public  hearings  and  for  closer  considera- 
tion. It  has  received  virtually  no  consid- 
eration in  the  AKriculture  Committee  to 
date  except  for  the  four  or  five  questions 
which  I  raised  at  that  time.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  the  Mississippi 
poultry  industry  and  its  employees,  but  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's assuming  full  responsibility  for 
the  cost  of  this  incident  and  future  in- 
cidents like  it  without  the  benefit  of  full 
hearings  and  debate. 

If  the  bUl  is  not  recommitted  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  I  will  propose  several 
amendments.  They  will  improve  the  bill, 
but  these  very  amendments  demonstrate 
the  complex  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  amendments 
should  have  been  considered  fully  in 
committee  before  the  bill  was  reported.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  direct  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  address  itself 
to  them. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
whether  poultry  producers  and  proces- 
sors should  be  reimbursed  for  their  losses 
due  to  dieldrin  poisoning.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  could  pass  S.  3231 
without  careful  consideration.  The  issue 
is  whether  the  Senate  should  act  without 
following  the  normal  practice  of  holding 
hearings,  gathering  public  testimony, 
evaluating  the  impact  of  the  legislation, 
examining  alternate  methods  of  resolv- 
ing this  problem,  and  determining  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  held 
hearings — hearings  which  raLse  serious 
questions — so  why  should  the  Senate  not 
hold  hearings  in  an  attempt  to  get  an- 
swers to  some  of  these  questions? 

The  1  day  of  hearings  held  by  the 
House  subcommittee  served  primarily  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  additional 
hearings.  On  April  22,  10  days  after  the 
House  hearing,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture told  me  that  much  more  infor- 
mation is  needed  before  it  can  state 
whether  it  is  for  or  against  S.  3231.  The 


Department  believes  that  it  must  still 
learn  the  cause  of  the  problem,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  liability  to  be  assessed  against 
the  source  of  contamination  and  what 
remedial  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  recurrence. 

The  FDA  has  Indicated  that  the  con- 
tamination may  be  more  widespread 
than  initially  suspected.  There  are  alle- 
gations that  some  of  it  may  have  been 
deliberate.  The  EPA  now  wants  to  ban 
dieldrin  altogether.  Surely  we  need  to 
know  more  about  these  related  develop- 
ments before  enacting  legislation  which 
may  cost  many  times  more  than  the  esti- 
mate of  $10  million  for  the  birds  already 
destroyed. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  trace  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem  in  Mississippi,  or 
what  will  happen  during  the  3 '2 -year  life 
of  the  bill,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  an  indemnity  or  compensation 
program  at  this  time. 

A  number  of  siinilar  incidents  have  oc- 
curred in  past  years.  Althougli  none  has 
been  of  the  magnitude  of  the  current 
Mississippi  situation.  Since  1968,  there 
have  been  18  such  incidents  of  pesticide 
contamination  involving  poultry  in  20 
States.  Livestock — cattle,  swine,  or 
lambs — have  been  involved  in  another 
six  incidents  in  five  States  during  the 
same  period.  None  of  these  losses  has 
been  indemnified  by  the  Government.  If 
the  current  estimates — 12  million  birds 
either  voluntarily  destroyed  or  awaiting 
possible  destruction — prove  correct,  the 
losses  to  the  poultry  industry  in  Missis- 
sippi could  amount  to  $7.5  to  $10  million. 
My  questions  to  the  staff  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  about  who  would  receive 
the  bulk  of  the  indemnity  benefits  have 
been  met  with  the  response  that  it  is  still 
impossible  to  determine  the  answer.  I 
accept  that  explanation.  It  is  a  good  rea- 
son to  have  hearings,  so  that  we  will 
know  who  benefits  and  in  what  amounts. 

However,  it  appears  very  possible,  from 
reading  the  House  hearings,  that  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the  indemnity  pay- 
ments will  go  to  just  five  large  producers. 
One  of  these  producers  indicated,  after 
these  hearings,  that  he  expects  to  receive 
close  to  $2  million  and  to  pay  $225,000 — 
le.ss  than  one-quarter — to  farmers  under 
contract  to  his  farm.  That  is  his  testi- 
mony. Despite  the  claim  that  indemnity 
is  necessary  to  prevent  bankruptcy, 
evidence  to  substantiate  that  has  not 
been  presented.  I  have  been  told  that  one 
of  the  firms  involved  operates  in  several 
States  and  has  annual  sales  of  $38  mil- 
lion. Will  it  go  bankrupt?  The  need  for 
further  investigation  is  obvious. 

There  are  many  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  determining  how — or 
whether — to  indemnify  the  producers 
and  processors.  We  need  to  know  how 
much  money  is  involved,  exactly  who  will 
receive  the  benefits,  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  assign  responsibility  for  the 
loss,  and  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prevent  this  from  occurring  again. 

There  is  serious  concern  that  the 
immediate  indemnification  under  this 
bill  will  remove  any  incentive  to  recover 
the  loss  through  civil  action.  I  interpret 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  to  raise 
that  point. 

It  also  will  reduce  the  incentive  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  contamination 


and  take  steps  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening again.  If  those  responsible  for 
permitting  the  dieldrin  to  get  into  the 
feed  are  not  made  to  account  for  it,  what 
incentive  is  there  for  them  to  spend  their 
own  funds  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
happen  again? 

The  businesses  involved  are  highly 
competitive.  The  margin  of  profit  in  the 
poultry  business  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
sales.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is 
an  imderstandable  reluctance  to  spend 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  the  existence  of 
a  Government  guarantee  will  increase 
the  possibility  that  one  or  more  firms  will 
fail  to  take  the  necessary  precautions. 
Even  if  we  do  agree  to  indemnify  the 
current  losses,  it  seems  unwise  also  to 
guarantee  indemnification  of  all  similar 
losses  for  the  next  4  years. 

While  the  bill's  subrogation  provisions 
in  section  three  do  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  seek  recovery  from  the 
parties  at  fault,  the  administrative  cost 
of  this  recovery  places  an  unnecessary 
and  improper  burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 
Although  the  producers  have  suffered 
loss  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  they 
may  recover  directly  from  any  parties 
whose  negligence  caused  the  loss.  If  it 
is  now  to  become  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  sue  private  com- 
panies for  other  private  companies,  then 
we  have  established  a  very  new  and  dif- 
ferent kind  of  precedent.  Many  Sen- 
ators have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  over 
the  years  about  the  Federal  Government 
usurping  the  rights  and  privileges  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  Why  should  we  now 
argue  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enter  private  law- 
suits on  behalf  of  other  private  com- 
panies and  the  public? 

However,  the  most  important  question, 
the  fundamental  issue,  which  we  must 
consider  is  determining  the  proper  role 
of  Government  in  protecting  individuals 
and  businesses  against  financial  losses. 

There  are  many  risks  involved  in  run- 
ning a  business  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  profit  a  business  earns  is,  in 
large  measure,  a  return  for  undertaking 
those  risks.  For  the  Government  to  in- 
sure a  business  against  all  risks  would 
eliminate  the  incentive  for  eflScient  op- 
eration, and  it  would  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  penalty  for  bad  judgment  or 
reward  for  good  judgment.  It  eventually 
would  destroy  the  vitality  of  a  free  en- 
terprise, competitive  economic  system. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  would  surely 
agree  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  some  protection,  but 
certainly  no  one  would  argue  that  tlie 
Government  should  guarantee  protection 
against  all  financial  loss. 

One  essential  criterion  in  determining 
when  the  Government  should  give  as- 
sistance is  the  matter  or  responsibility. 
If  the  loss  is  due  to  one's  own  negligence, 
bad  judgment  or  irresponsible  behavior. 
Government  reimbursement  is  not  ap- 
propriate. I  think  we  would  all  agree 
with  that.  II  the  poultry  producers  know- 
ingly had  fed  the  chickens  contaminated 
feed  there  would  be  no  justification  for 
reimbursement  and  the  bill  as  written 
provides  for  that.  But  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge alone  should  not  relieve  anyone  of 
responsibility  for  the  contamination  of 
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cliickens.  We  need  to  know  what  steps 
were  taken  to  Insure  that  their  feed 
did  not  contain  any  harmful  substances. 
Ignorance  is  no  excuse  if  reasonable  cau- 
tion has  not  been  exercised. 

The  second  question  that  should  be 
raised  in  cormection  with  subsidies  con- 
cerns the  form  of  the  Goverrmient  as- 
sistance. Should  it  be  in  direct  payments 
or  in  loans?  Most  Government  assistance 
for  disaster  relief  is  in  the  f oiTn  of  loans. 
Why  can  we  not  take  some  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  appropriateness  of  this  remedy 
for  the  problem  in  Mississippi? 

There  is  another  reason  why  there 
ought  to  be  hearings  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject:  we  have  just  seen  a  se- 
ries of  disastrous  tornadoes,  and  the 
victims  are  not  going  to  be  fully  reim- 
bursed; instead,  they  are  going  to  get 
low-interest  loans.  We  have  seen  a  series 
of  disastrous  floods,  including  some 
floods  in  Missisippi.  Those  people  who 
had  their  homes  and  businesses  de- 
stroyed are  not  going  to  be  fully  indemni- 
fied; they  are  going  to  get  low-interest 
loans.  So  that  alternative  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case  as  well. 

Should  Government  reimbursement  be 
on  the  b£isis  of  need,  or  should  it  go  to  all 
who  suffer  some  financial  loss?  Surely  it 
should  be  only  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Profit  is  a  reward  for  undertaking  risk, 
and  risk  is  one  of  the  normal  costs  of 
doing  business,  reflected  in  the  price  of 
the  product. 

Sometimes,  "acts  of  God"  or  other 
unforeseen  events  impose  tremendous  fi- 
nancial hardship.  When  these  events 
lie  well  outside  the  normal  course  of 
events,  and  people  are  seriously  hiu-t  fi- 
nancially, only  then  is  there  good  reason 
for  Government  economic  assistance  to 
those  in  need. 

The  situation  in  Mississippi  may  well 
lie  outside  the  normal  range  of  expecta- 
tions and  have  been  beyond  the  control 
of  those  involved.  But  the  evidence  has 
not  been  developed  or  presented — at 
least  so  far.  But,  even  if  no  one  Is  to 
blame  for  the  contaminated  chickens  in 
Mississippi,  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  only  those  who  really  need 
help.  Perhaps  everyone  involved  meets 
this  requirement,  but  again,  the  evidence 
has  not  been  systematically  developed  or 
presented. 

Given  all  of  this,  it  should  be  worth- 
while to  examine  some  of  the  specifics 
of  the  bill  and  the  situation  of  the  af- 
fected growers,  producers,  and  proc- 
essors. 
We  do  know  this  much : 
The  contamination  of  the  poultry  ap- 
parently Is  the  result  of  dieldrin  in  the 
poultry-feed  oils  mixed  with  other  feed 
grains. 

The  major  losses  have  been  sustained 
by  five  Integrated  feeding  companies. 
These  five  broiler  feeding  operators  have 
contracted  with  about  700  growers  as 
well  as  one  or  more  broiler  breeder  op- 
erators. These  large  companies  conduct 
operations  which  involve  combinations 
of  either  feed  mixing,  hatching,  breed- 
iiig.  growihg,  slaughtering,  and/or 
processing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 


The  approximately  700  growers  are 
primarily  family  farmers  who  contract  to 
provide  buildings,  equipment,  and  labor 
for  the  grower  phase  of  the  operation. 
They  are  normally  paid  according  to  the 
niunber  of  birds  grown. 

The  contract  grower  typically  does  not 
buy  either  the  chickens  or  the  feed  and 
so  stands  to  lose  the  price  of  his  labor, 
overhead,  and  profit  if  the  integrator 
does  not  make  his  payment.  Each  con- 
taminated flock  will  represent  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  grown  by  a  contract 
prower  this  year. 

Losses  for  the  integrator — ^who  con- 
tracts, manages,  and  owns  the  cliickens — 
are  expected  to  range  from  75  cents  to 
$1  for  each  bird. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
investigating  the  possibility  that  the  con- 
tamination was  deliberate. 

However,  there  are  many  things  we  do 
not  know  about  this  situation: 

We  do  not  know  the  final  niunber  of 
contaminated  chickens. 

We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  how  the 
contamination  entered  the  feeding 
process. 

We  do  not  know  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  position  on  the  bill,  because 
the  Department  says  it  needs  more  in- 
formation before  it  can  take  a  position. 
We  do  not  know  if  independent 
growers  are  affected  as  well  as  those 
gi-owers  imder  contract  to  integrated 
opera  toi-s. 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  liability 
which  might  be  assessed  against  the 
soiu-ce  of  the  contamination. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  parties 

that  may  be  at  fault  are  Insured  against 

damages  resulting  from  contamination. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  innocent 

parties  are  insured  against  loss. 

We  do  not  know  what  specific  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  such  cases 
in  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  much  more  informa- 
tion is  needed  before  the  Senate  can  act 
responsibly. 

People  often  perceive  the  Congress  as 
slow  moving,  unresponsive,  and  influ- 
enced by  special  interests.  S.  3231  may 
or  may  not  qualify  as  "special  interest" 
legislation,  but  some  people  consider  it 
to  be  just  that.  If  the  Senate  rushes  to 
pass  this  legislation  without  hearings, 
while  many  other  urgent  needs  are  not 
resolved,  its  reputation  cannot  be  en- 
hanced. If  it  Is  good  legislation,  it  can 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  public  hear- 
ings. Its  sponsors  should  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
S.  3231  in  public  hearings. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  apparently  is  sympathetic  to 
this  bill  and  it  certainly  will  provide  for 
hesirings  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  would  agree  to 
that,  and  then  we  could  consider  the 
matter,  then  we  could  get  people  here 
to  tell  us  where  the  money  is  going  and 
in  what  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  supporting  docimients,  includ- 
ing letters  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, and  several  newspaper  articles' 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Department   of  Agsiccltt-tie, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  22,  1074. 
Hon.   Dick  Clark, 
U.S.   Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  following  inior- 
mation  Is  provided  in  response  to  a  tele- 
phone call  this  morning  from  Mr.  William- 
son of  your  staff  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Mulhern,  Ad- 
ministrator, Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service. 

The  Department's  position  reijprding  HR 
13747,  H.R.  13906,  and  on  S.  3231  is  th.it 
much  more  information  is  needed  before  it 
can  state  whether  it  Is  for  or  against  these 
hills.  For  example,  we  must  still  learu  the 
ra'ue  of  the  problem,  the  extent  of  liability 
10  be  assesed  against  the  source  of  the  con- 
tamination, and  what  remedial  steps  can  be 
t.'^ken    to   prevent   its   recurrence. 

Any  compensation  legislation  should  be 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  unique  needs  in 
the  instant  situation  and  should  specify  re- 
medial conditions.  It  should  remain  In  effect 
only  until  such  remedial  conditions  are  met 
but  in  no  event  later  than  December  31,  1974. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Polt?, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary 

jor  Legislative  Affairs. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Rockville.  Md..  April  23,  1074. 
Hon.  Dick  Cl.\rk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  is  in  reply  to  a 
telephone  request  of  April  22,  1974,  from  Mr. 
Williamson  of  your  staff,  for  information 
concerning  dieldrin  in  animal  feeds. 

On  March  14,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminii?- 
tration  (PDA)  was  advised  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  chickens  in 
Mississippi  had  been  contaminated  with  the 
insecticide  dieldrin.  Following  this  report, 
PDA  embarked  on  an  extensive  investiga- 
tional program  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  contamination.  The  following  explains 
actions  to  this  time: 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  ha.-; 
collected  over  600  samples  of  feed  and  feed 
constituents,  such  as  animal  and  vegetable 
oils.  The  majority  have  been  analyzed  and 
have  been  free  of  dieldrin.  E>valuation  of  the 
data  collected  thus  far  indicates  that  the 
source  of  the  contamination  Is  primarily  the 
blended  fats  and  oils  used  in  the  poultry 
feed.  Fotu-  recalls  of  such  oU  products  are 
underway.  They  are  being  made  by: 

Mississippi  'Vegetable  Oil  Company,  Pearl, 
Mississippi. 

Dixie  Industries,  Jackson.  Mississippi. 

Southern  Rendering  Company,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Ultra  Life  Laboratories,  Inc..  Holland,  Illi- 
nois. 

Tlie  necessity  for  other  recalls  and  legal 
actions  is  currently  under  evaluation. 

There  are  no  established  tolerances  for 
residues  of  dieldrin  In  animal  feeds  and  ani- 
mal feed  ingredients.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  which  has  re- 
sponsibility to  set  tolerances  for  Insecti- 
cides, has  advised  FDA  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  tolerances  feed  constituents  above 
0.15  parts  per  million  (ppm)  and  finished 
feeds  above  0.03  ppm  are  actionable.  FDA  is 
working  with  EPA  to  assure  that  disposal 
of  contaminated  oil  stocks  will  not  result  in 
environmental  pollution. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admhiistratlou's  in- 
vestigation has  also  disclosed  that  some 
vegetable  oil  designed  for  industrial  use  may 
have  been  diverted  to  feed  use.  Such  oil, 
called  "deodorized  distillate"  or  "clabber- 
stock"  Is  a  by-product  of  the  vegetable  oil 
refining  process.  If  Impurities  such  as  diel- 
drin are  present  in  the  original  oil,  they  will 
be  concentrated  in  the  "deodorized  distil- 
late." A  common  use  for  this  by-product  Is 
as  a  lubricant  for  oil  well  drilling  operations. 
FDA  has  analyzed  a  number  of  samples  of 
this  type  of  product  and  has  fotmd  dieldrin 
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levels  of  up  to  58  ppm.  Other  samples  have, 
however,  been  free  of  dleldrln. 

Additional  details  on  this  continuing  sur- 
vey program  will  be  provided  as  they  become 
available. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  WrrHEnEi.t., 
AcLing  Director  Office  of 

Lrgiflatwe  Servicr  : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19,   1974] 

Animal    Feed   O11.3   Tainted    by    Insecticide 

Recalled 

(By  Victor  K.  McElheny) 

Several  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  vcj^c- 
tabl«  and  animal  oils,  intended  for  mixing 
with  the  feed  of  chickens  and  other  animals 
but  oontamlnated  with  the  Insecticide  dlel- 
drln, have  been  recalled  from  sale  by  deal- 
era  Ln  MlfiBltwlppi  and  Arkansas,  spokesmen 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  said 
yesterday. 

Tlie  F.D.A.  requested  recalls  followed  the 
slaughter  of  several  million  chickens  by  Mis- 
sissippi growers.  Testing  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  shown^  the 
chickens  and  their  oil  feed  supplements  con- 
tained dangerous  amounts  of  the  insecticide 
traces  of  which  'cau.^e  cancer  in  laboratory 
mice  and  rats. 

The  dleldrln  contamiiiatiun  problem  with 
cbickena  in  Magee  and  Pearl,  Miss.,  disclosed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
PJD.A.  March  14,  set  oil  a  national  program 
of  sampling  batches  of  feed  constituents 
and  animal  and  vegetable  oils  used  as  feed 
supplements. 

The  spokesmen  said  the  sampling  was  con- 
tinuing, and  that  further  recall  actions  had 
been  requested  or  were  being  studied. 

According  to  the  drug  agency,  most  of  the 
608  samples  taken  to  date  have  been  analyzed 
and  "a  large  majority"  of  the  oil  batches  did 
not  contain  dleldrln. 

FBOBLEM    IS   «EVT8ICTED 

The  F.D.A.  does  not  have  evidence,  of  dlel- 
drln contamination  of  the  highly  flltereU 
vegetable  oils  used  In  such  human  food  as 
oleomargarine. 

So  far,  the  problem  has  been  restricted  to 
chicken  growers  and  oil  dealers  In  the  Deep 
South.  Thus,  there  is  no  evidence  to  date 
that  the  main  sources  of  chicken  reaching 
East  Coast  areas  such  as  New  York  City  are 
affected. 

So  far  the  sampling  program  has  not  traced 
to  the  orglns  of  the  contamination.  Don  Ber- 
reth,  F.D.A. '8  press  officer,  said  the  Investiga- 
tion had  begun  with  the  assumption  that  the 
source  was  a  single  accident. 

But  the  discovery  of  dleldrln  in  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  b.itches.  he  said,  did  not  point 
to  a  single  source.  "We  have  not  found  any 
single  accident  to  this  point.  We're  still  look- 
ing," Mr.  Berreth  said. 

Attention  Is  focusing  now  on  a  second  pos- 
sibility, the  diversion  of  a  dleldrln-contaml- 
nated  fraction  of  vegetable  oil— the  so-called 
"deodorized  distillate"  normally  sold  as  an 
Industrial  lubricant — Into  oil  feed-supple- 
ments. The  reasons  for  this  diversion,  if  It 
has  occurred,  would  be  "economic."  investi- 
gators assume. 

The  F.D.A. '8  understanding  of  vegetable  oil 
refining  indicates  that  these  processes  would 
virtually  eliminate  any  contamination  by 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides,  such  as 
dleldrln,  from  all  fraction  of  the  oil  except 
the  "deordorlzed  distillate"  residue.  -. 
Refining  Process  * 

After  the  oil  Is  squeezed  out  of  such  sources 
as  soyl)eans,  it  is  treated  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide and  spun  In  centrifuges.  Lighter  oils, 
including  those  that  will  end  up  aa  human 
and  *&imal  food,  rise  to  the  top.  ^kallne 
subflt&nces  to  be  used  for  such  th^igs  as 
soap  BliUi  toward  the  bottom.  ± 


After  the  oil  Is  separated  from  the  "soap- 
stock,"  tt  is  treated  with  more  alkaline 
agents  and  fUtered  and  bleached,  and  per- 
haps treated  with  hydrogen. 

Then,  the  oils  are  distilled  and  deodorized 
by  such  means  as  repeated  "purglngs"  with 
steam,  leaving  behind  a  kind  of  sludge  con- 
taining chemicals  called  stearols,  tocopher- 
ol.-?, coloring  matter,  and  possibly  Insecticides. 
This  "deodorized  distillate"  is  aLso  called 
"clabber  stock,"  and  is  not  intended  for  sale 
as  food. 

Citing  an  article  published  In  a  chemical 
Journal  In  1968.  an  lntern.1l  F.D.A.  memo- 
randum prep.Tred   this  month   states: 

"Research  has  been  done  on  the  removal 
of  chlorinated  pesticides  from  crude  vegeta- 
ble oil,  and  It  has  been  found  that  hydrogen- 
atlon  and  deodorlzation-dlstlllatlon  elimi- 
nates chlorinated  pcstii  ides  from  commer- 
cially processed  vegatable  oils  for  hunian 
consumption." 

E.VVniONMENTAL   FEAHS 

Disclosure  of  the  animal  feed  contamina- 
tion by  dleldrln  aroused  strong  Interest  In 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
has  been  conducting  hearings  since  last  sum- 
mer on  moves  to  end  agricultural  use  of  dlel- 
drln and  a  related  chemical  aldrin. 

Scientists  advising  the  E.P.A.  have  been  In- 
terested In  the  possibility  that  aldrin  and 
dieldrln  sprayed  to  combat  Insects  that  at- 
tack the  roots  of  corn  plants  could  enter  the 
food  chain  to  man  by  way  of  soybeans  plant- 
ed on  flelds  where  corn  was  planted  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  soybeans  help  restore  nitro- 
gen pulled  from  the  soil  by  the  corn  plants. 

In  the  hearings  before  Judge  Herbert  L. 
Perlman,  the  EPA.  has  cited  evidence  that 
-soybean  plants  take  up  dleldrln  from  the 
soil  far  more  readily  than  corn  plants.  The 
dleldrln  taken  up  results  from  conversion  in 
nature  from  the  aldrin  originally  .sprayed. 

In  the  current  situation,  scientists  advis- 
ing E.P.A.  have  rai.sed  the  po!5.^1bnity  that 
the  contamination  noted  in  Mississippi 
would  result  from  normal  agricultural  iLse  of 
aldrin.  Thus,  the  contamination  might  be 
widespread. 

Reducing  such  a  risk,  it  Is  acknowledged. 
Is  that  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  nearly 
60  million  acres  planted  for  soybeans  last 
year  had  been  planted  for  corn  before  and 
the  finding  that  vegetable  oil  processing 
seems  to  put  Insecticides  lUce  dleldrln  into 
only  one  fraction  of  the  oil — one  that  Is  not 
intended  for  animal  or  human  use  but 
which  could  be  "diverted." 

(Pr'^'m  the  Washington  Star -News, 

Apr.  20,  18741 

OiELDRiN  IN  Feed  Dklibeiiaie? 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

A  nationwide  sampling  of  feed  and  feed 
supplements  set  ofl  by  the  discovery  last 
mouth  that  millions  of  MlsElsslppl  chickens 
were  tainted  by  large  residues  of  insecticides 
has  led  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
suspect  that  the  contamination  may  hare 
been — at  least  in  part — ^a  deliberate  move  to 
cut  production  costs. 

According  to  Don  Berreth  of  the  FD.*  pro<s 
omce.  some  of  the  608  samples  of  feed  and 
feed  supplements  collected  to  date  have  been 
analyzed,  and  mostly  found  free  of  dleldrln — 
a  pesticide  which  In  trace  amounts  Is  known 
to  cause  cancer  in  mice  and  rats  and  Is  sus- 
pect as  a  cause  of  cancer  in  man. 

But  there  Is  at  least  one  exception  among 
the  samples,  he  added,  and  legal  action,  in- 
cluding Injunctions  against  those  Involved.  I.-J 
a  deflAite  possibility.  He  would  not  specifi- 
cally Identify  the  product  or  its  manufac- 
turer. 

Vegetable  oils  and  some  solids  that  be- 
come feed  components.  Berreth  explained,  are 
derived  from  plants  like  soybeans  that  have 
been  exposed  to  dleldrln  because  they  are 
grown — to  restore  nitrogen  to  the  soli — on 
the  same  land  as  crops  such  as  cotton  which 
are  sprayed  with  the  pesticide. 


But  under  normal  circumstances  cen- 
trifuglng  and  other  processing  separates  the 
oU  into  two  kinda  of  fractions — those  for 
industrial  purposes  which  retain  some  diel- 
drln and  those  Intended  for  poultry  and 
livestock  feed  from  which  the  chemical  is 
supposed  to  be  removed. 

While  It  was  first  thought  that  chenppr 
Industrlsl  grade  oil  accidentally  had  been 
substituted  for  the  feed  grade  oils,  Berreth 
said,  there  13  now  growhig  reason  to  ask  if  the 
diversion  may  nut  have  been  Intentional. 
Levels  of  dicldrin  aa  high  as  58  parts  per 
million  have  been  found  In  some  feed  oil 
samples.  As  few  as  1  part  per  million  l.s 
enough  to  cause  cancer  in  some  strains  of 
rnlce. 

Adding  fuel  to  the  speculation  Is  a  bill 
that  has  not  yet  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee In  the  House,  but  which  is  scheduled 
for  debate  in  the  Senate  Tuesday.  Introduced 
hi  early  April  by  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  D- 
M'fs..  It  would  indemnify  farmers  who  have 
to  slaughter  their  chickens  because  of  dlel- 
drln contamination  for  about  »1  a  bird 
through  1977.  With  .several  million  chickens 
already  killed,  the  bill  might  cost  the  tax- 
payer Cl  billion  or  more  eventually  should 
It  become  law. 

Sources  familiar  with  both  the  history  or 
the  problem  and  the  proposed  legislation 
point  out  that  the  farmers  who  raise  mast 
of  the  chickens  in  question  do  so  under 
contract  with  feed  companies  which  typically 
supply  nutrients  for  the  poultry  flocks  as 
part  of  the  deal. 

Thus,  they  say,  substitution  of  cheaper  in- 
dustrial grade  material  for  feed  grade  nutri- 
ents could  have  served  as  a  cost  cutting 
measure  for  these  companies  in  many  cases 
had  it  not  been  discovered.  Moreover,  thev 
a'ld.  the  feed  companies  could  well  benefit 
more  than  Individual  farmers  if  the  in- 
demnity measure  became  law. 

The  Nixon  administration  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  lobbying  behind  the  scenes 
la  support  of  the  measure,  according  to 
congressional  sources.  Some  feel  that  this 
may  be  because  the  bill's  sponsors — In  ad- 
dition to  Eastland— Include  Sen.  Edward 
Gurney.  D-Fla.,  Sen.  John  Sparkman,  D- 
Ala.,  and  other  conservative  senators  of  both 
parties  whom  President  Nixon  hopes  he  can 
count  on  to  find  him  innocent  if  he  is  trie-4 
on  Impeachment  charges  brought  by  the 
Hoiise. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  however,  l.s 
opposed  to  the  Indemnity  bill.  "We  want 
maximum  encouragement  for  industry  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  Ita  products,"  Dr. 
P.  J.  Mulhern,  USDA  administrator  of  the 
animal  and  plant  health  Inspection  service, 
told  a  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
during  a  hearing  April  10th. 

"The  chief  incentive  is  fear  of  financial 
loss  if  products  are  banned.  When  all  losses 
are  paid  back  by  the  federal  government,  the 
Incentive  is  destroyed.  Op>en-ended  indem- 
nities provided  at  no  cost  to  the  bushiess- 
man  could  work  to  reward  those  bU3lnes.s- 
men  who  Ignore  the  risks." 

With  Indemnity  action  pending  In  Con- 
gress, the  FDA  has  meanwhile  recalled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  of  dleldrin- 
adulterated  vegetable  and  animal  oils.  The 
action,  taken  Thursday,  Involved  products 
made  by  three  companies  supplying  feed 
dealers  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

Dieldrln,  however.  Is  also  of  Interest  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  EP.\ 
has  since  February  1971  sought  to  ban  tl;e 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  in- 
secticide and  a  related  agricultural  chemi- 
ciU  called  aldrin  because  of  growing  evidence 
that  they  get  into  the  food  chain  and  are 
consumed  by  man  even  when  not  Incorpo- 
rated h:tto  animal  feeds. 

Both  products  are  made  by  the  Shell 
Chemical  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
Shell  was  asked  by  EPA  In  a  letter  written 
April  5th  If  It  would  consider  not  making 
next  year's  supply  of  the  pesticides.  Acting 
for  the  company,  William  D.  Rogers  of  the 


Washington  Law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter 
has  so  far  refused  to  consider  such  a  move. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,  1974] 
QtTESTioNS  ON  Indemnification 
About  a  month  ago,  news  reports  from 
Mississippi  told  of  potiltry  farmers  there 
whose  flocks  of  chickens  had  to  be  destroyed 
becatise  of  excessive  levels  of  dleldrln,  a 
powerful  Insecticide  that  is  potentially 
harmful  to  human  beings.  The  poultry  in- 
dustry Is  a  large  one  in  Mississippi,  and  an 
estimated  22  million  birds  have  been  banned 
from  the  market.  Acting  on  behalf  of  this 
part  of  their  constituency,  Mississippi's  sen- 
ators James  O.  Eastland  and  John  C.  Sten- 
nis,  quickly  Introduced  legislation  to  indem- 
nify the  growers,  producers  and  processors  of 
poultry  products  who  suflfered  economic 
losses.  The  bill  is  scheduled  for  debate  In 
the  Senate  today. 

There  is  little  to  recommend  the  bill.  In 
the  first  place.  It  has  come  to  the  Senate 
floor,  via  the  Agriculture  Committee,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  hearings.  You  would  think 
that  If  the  public's  money  is  going  to  be 
spent — an  estimate  of  $10  million  is  being 
discussed — then  the  public  or  some  of  its 
representatives  would  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  views.  In  the  past,  when  pro- 
posals have  come  up  on  spending  public 
money  on  foodstamps  or  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  poor,  Senator  Eastland  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee  usually  have 
.shown  Intense  interest  in  full  hearings. 
1'he  House,  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  did  hold  hear- 
ings. Dr.  P.  J.  Mulhern  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  noted  that  "there  are 
many  things  we  do  not  yet  know  about  the 
Mississippi  situation."  He  said  that  while 
the  USDA  "is  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
the  [poultry]  industry  and  its  employees, 
it  does  not  recommend  full  assumption  by 
the  federal  government  of  the  indemnity  cost 
of  this  and  future  Incidents."  Mr.  Mulhern 
went  on  to  disc.  ^  any  new  indemnity  legis- 
lation, noting  that  when  losses  are  paid 
back  by  the  government,  'incentive  is  de- 
stroyed. Open  ended  indemnities  provided 
at  no  cost  to  the  businessman  could  work 
to  reward  those  businessmen  who  ignore  the 
risks." 

Aside  from  the  quickie  nature  of  this  bill, 
another  argument  against  it  is  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  currently 
Investigating  the  larger  Issue  of  dieldrln, 
of  which  the  Mississippi  case  Is  but  a  part. 
The  FDA  has  already  asked  for  the  recall  of 
four  vegetable  oil  products  Intended  for  use 
in  animal  feed  because  the  level  of  dieldrln 
is  higher  than  what  is  acceptable  for  safety. 
The  FDA  has  yet  to  discover  that  dleldrin 
has  gotten  into  the  animal  feed  chain  by  an 
accident.  Instead  of  hastily  rushing  in  with 
money  for  this  Industry,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  learn  more  facts  about  how  it  has  been 
using  this  potent  chemical. 

Indemnification  bills  have  come  up  In 
Congress  before.  A  recent  well-known  case 
Involved  cyclamates.  Segments  of  the  soft 
drink  Industry  came  to  Congress  with  open 
hands,  but  they  were  turned  away  when 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
their  case.  In  the  poultry  Indemnity  bill, 
what  Is  needed  Is  at  least  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Agriculture  Committee,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Sen.  Richard  C.  Clark  (D-Iowa).  But  even 
recommltal  might  be  too  generous  a  fate 
for  this  bill.  Its  hasty  preparation,  the 
questions  raised  by  the  FDA  and  the  prece- 
dent It  might  establish  all  suggest  that  the 
bill's  sponsors  have  a  misguided  view  of  the 
purposes  of  the  public  treasury. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  after  all 
the  time  has  expired — but  before  amend- 
ments are  offered — I  will  move  to  recom- 
mit the  pending  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
be  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  during  de- 
bate on  S.  3231,  the  Poultry  Indemnity 
Payments  legislation:  Michael  McLeod, 
Carl  Rose,  Henry  Casso,  Forest  Reece, 
and  Dale  Stansburj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi.  I  shall  not 
take  a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  Senate's  time. 

Let  me  point  out,  I  hope  with  em- 
phasis, Mr.  President,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  and  nothing  unusual  about  this 
kind  of  legislation.  In  fact,  I  know  that 
we  have  statutes  on  our  books  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  have  had  for  35  or  40  years  or 
more,  providing  for  indemnity  or  partial 
indemnity  for  livestock  that  was  diseased 
and  ordered  destroyed  by  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government.  In  this  case 
these  chickens  were  not,  of  course,  di- 
rectly subjected  to  a  disease  that  affects 
simply  poultry;  it  was  a  contamination 
that  could  also  affect  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  notliing  new  or  novel  about 
this  matter.  It  Is  a  State  policy  in  our 
State  and  I  tliink  in  many  other  States. 
The  statute  to  which  I  refer,  passed 
some  40  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  gave  partial 
indemnification  for  cattle  destroyed  for 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  certain  other 
diseases  of  cattle. 

We  have  a  statute  in  Mississippi  now 
whereby  the  legislature  has  empowered 
the  Governor  at  any  time  to  spend  or 
borrow  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
compensate  the  owners  for  the  cattle 
that  might  have  been  condemned  by 
State  or  Federal  authorities  because  o£ 
foot  and  mouth  disease. 

I  liave  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  a  good  number  of  years 
and  over  and  over  again  we  have  made 
appropriations,  when  brucellosis  was 
involved,  for  instance,  trying  to  eUminate 
it.  The  Department  of  Agi-iculture  and 
the  beef  cattle  association  would  come 
in  and  testify  and  the  money  would  be 
appropriated.  We  have  had  a  milk  in- 
demnity program  here  within  the  past 
10  years.  I  remember  that  we  appro- 
priated money  for  that.  Bees  that  had 
been  affected  by  poisons  were  also  in- 
volved. Now  we  have  chickens  as  another 
illustration.  None  of  them  are  exactly 
on  all  fours.  Each  case  is  a  little  differ- 
ent. But  basically  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

The  growers  and  their  employees  were 
complying  with  the  law  in  doing  what 
the>  thought  was  the  safe  thing  and  had 
no  indication  whatever  to  the  contrary. 
The  Federal  inspectors  found  this  situa- 
tion to  exist  and  they  got  100  percent 
cooperation  from  every  single  grower 
involved.  Some  of  the  operators  living 
next  door,  so  to  speak,  had  chickens 
which  were  not  affected.  So  this  shows 
how  innocent  the  grower  and  their  em- 
ployees were  in  this  entire  matter. 

I  remember  one  thing  about  it,  that 
there  had  been  arrangements  made  to 
destroy  the  chickens  that  were  danger 


ous  for  human  consumption.  There  was 
some  delay.  Tlie  growers  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day  feeding  the  chickens  that 
they  knew  within  a  few  days  would  have 
to  be  destroyed  under  the  Government 
mandate.  They  did  not  have  to  be  driven 
to  it.  They  knew  they  would  have  to 
destroy  them  in  order  to  meet  a  situation 
tliat  would  be  safe  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Through  their  cooperation,  the 
promptness  of  the  growers  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  inspectors,  this 
thing  was  taken  care  of  and  not  one 
single  contaminated  chicken  reached  the 
counter  of  any  store.  Not  one.  So  hu- 
man life  was  protected.  The  innocent 
were  protected  and  effectively  protected. 
It  was  promptly  done.  The  growers  did 
everj'thing  that  could  possibly  be  done 
imder  the  circumstances. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  favors.  Of 
course  not.  There  is  no  guilt  involved 
here.  The  law  has  been  followed  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

Some  of  the  chickens  in  Mississippi  go 
to  California,  Illinois,  Michigan — every- 
where. People  everywhere  were  protect- 
ed. We  got  results.  Everything  came  out 
all  right.  I  believe  that  when  this  matter 
is  understood,  and  understood  by  the 
membership  here,  we  will  have  an  over- 
whelming vote  In  favor  of  the  bill.  No 
one  Senator  wants  to  do  the  wrong  thing; 
or  to  do  the  unjust  thing.  It  is  a  matter 
of  understanding  the  situation  as  it  i.s 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wiU  vot€  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  this  matter.  If  the  Senate  should 
fail  to  pro^e  this  relief,  then  it  would, 
indirectly,  be  providing  an  incentive  for 
producers  to  gloss  over  or  to  cover  up 
contamination  were  it  to  exist.  So  that 
the  last  thing  on  Earth  we  want  done  is 
for  anyone  to  think  that  food  might  be 
contaminated.  We  would  not  want  that 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  But  if  there 
is  no  relief  pro\1ded,  where  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  producer,  we  would  be  set- 
ting an  example  so  that  people  might  be  ' 
willing  to  take  a  chance  and  pass  on  to 
the  public  something  that  might  not  be 
safe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  an  excellent 
point.  The  Senator  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point.  In  this  case,  the  housewife, 
the  purchaser,  did  not  have  to  take  a 
chance.  The  thing  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
effectively.  There  was  no  worry  on  the 
part  of  the  housewife  who  buys  her  gro- 
ceries. The  word  went  out  from  the  De- 
partAient  of  Agricultm-e  promptly  that 
this  thing  had  been  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3231  would  com- 
pen.^ate  egg  producers,  growers  and 
processors  v.ho  have  had  to  destroy  their 
poultry  due  to  it  being  contaminated 
with  a  pesticide  called  dieldrln.  The  bUl 
would  also  compensate  the  producers  for 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  their  flocks.  It 
would  also  compensate  the  employees  of 
the  producers  for  lost  wages  as  a  result 
of  tliis  catastrophe. 

It  would  not  pay  those  persons  who 
lost  poultry  by  not  following  Federal  law 
and  procedures  prescribed  In  the  use  of 
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chemicals  or  feed.  It  only  seeks. to  help 
the  innocent  producer. 

Five  poultry  producers  and  over  2,000 
employees  are  Involved  here.  These  pro- 
ducers, all  from  Mississippi,  took  Imme- 
diate action  after  learning  that  some  of 
their  chicken  flocks  contained  an  exccs.s 
level  of  dieldrln.  Meetings  in  Washing- 
ton were  set  up  right  away  with  appro- 
priate government  officials.  Shortly 
thereafter,  personnel  from  the  tJ.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  were  at  work  in  my 
State  to  try  and  discover  the  source  of 
contamination  and  prevent  the  flffected 
poultry  from  reaching  the  market.  The 
affected  producers  cooperated  fujly  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultitre,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  stnd  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  as  a 
result  none  of  the  contaminated  ipoultiy 
reached  the  market. 

The  source  of  contaminatioti  was  a 
feed  ingredient  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
five  affected  producers.  In  no  way  were 
the  producers  responsible  for  the  con- 
tamination. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
eventually  destroy  8  million  chick- 
ens. It  will  be  weeks  before  th«e  pro- 
ducers can  be  fully  operational  again. 
During  this  period  of  time  plants  will  be 
idle,  employees  will  be  jobless  and  the 
economy  in  general  will  suffer. 

Chicken  is  a  low-cost  food  item.- and  to 
keep  it  that  way  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce as  much  poultry  as  possible.  We 
cannot  do  this  with  Idle  plants  and  idle 
workers. 

Every  Government  agency  connected 
with  this  matter  has  offered  nottring  but 
praise  for  the  cooperative  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  five  producers.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  tjiis  bill 
and  get  these  people  back  on  their  feet. 

We  have  helped  the  dairy  people  and 
the  bee  people  In  the  past  when  such 
catastrophes  struck  them.  I  think  we  can 
do  no  less  for  these  people  invcdved  In 
the  poultry  business.  This  relief  is  des- 
perately needed.  I  commend  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  Its  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  agreement 
previoiisly  entered  into,  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  some  Senators,  provides  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments.  I  ^lieve 
it  now  provides  for  20  minutes  on  2 
amendments  and  10  minutes  on  other 
amendments.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  agree  to  a 
half  hour  on  any  amendment,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  be  changed  accordingly  and  that 
there  be  one-half  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled on  the  same  basis  as  originally 
entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol)jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hath.^way  ) .  The  Senator  from  lovsa  has 
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11  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  13  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

There  are  several  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  dairy  indemnity— now 
in  its  10th  year— and  the  proposed  poul- 
try indemnity  program. 

Hearings — the  dairy  indemnity  pro- 
gram went  through  normal  IpRislative 
channels  with  full  hearings  in  both 
Houses.  Furthennore,  in  its  entire  10 
years,  it  does  not  begin  to  compare  witii 
the  cost  of  this  program. 

Cost — the  dairy  program  has  been  in 
operation  since  1964.  and  the  total  pay- 
ments made  in  its  10  years  come  to  only 
$1.5  million,  with  a  maximum  of  $275,000 
in  1  year.  In  this  bill,  the  poultry  bill, 
we  are  talking  of  spending  $10  million 
for  this  one  incident,  and  it  may  even- 
tually cost  many  times  that  amount. 

Distribution  of  payments — no  one 
farmer  has  received  a  large  payment  for 
dairy  Indemnification.  None.  Under  the 
poultry  bill,  several  individuals  ap- 
parently would  each  receive  more  than 
the  total  that  has  been  paid  in  10  years 
of  dairy  indemnification. 

Sharing  of  financial  responsibility — 
under  the  dairy  program,  farmers  must 
starve  their  cattle  to  make  them  lase  the 
contaminated  fatty  tissue. 

The  milk  produced  durinrr  tlii.s  proce.ss 
is  destroyed,  and  then  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  However,  milk  production 
falls  substantially  due  to  the  starving 
process.  The  farmer  is  paid  only  for  the 
milk  produced  and  then  destroyed.  He  is 
not  paid  for  the  last  milk  production. 
So.  he  still  ab.soi-bs  a  significant  financial 
loss  and  has  a  strong  financial  incentive 
to  prevent  the  use  of  contaminated  feed. 

The  beekeeper  indemnity  program  is 
similar  to  this  bill.  It  is  the  only  other 
example  that  does  compare  with  it.  That 
legislation  indemnifies  beekeepers  on 
losses  of  stands  of  bees  killed  by  iasec- 
ticides,  rather  than  on  pollution  of  the 
honey.  In  1972.  $2.9  million  were  paid, 
in  1973,  the  total  was  $6.6  million.  Tliere 
is  no  significant  financial  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  beekeeprs,  as  in  the  dairy 
program.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  beekeeper  Indemnity 
program  is  becoming  so  expensive. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  very  fact  this 
program  of  bee  indemnification  has  be- 
come so  expeasive  should  give  us  some 
warning  that  we  should  move  carefully 
and  cautioasly  before  we  go  into  a  sec- 
ond program  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  President,  before  yieldir.g  back  my 
time  and  offering  my  motion  for  recom- 
mittal. I  should  like  briefly  to  summarize 
why  I  think  we  should  recommit  the  bill. 
First  of  all.  we  should  not  undertake  a 
measure  of  this  kind  without  hearings, 
without  very  careful  consideration.  That 
is  not  asking  very  much.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  am  confident  that  the  Agricultural 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  very  soon, 
that  we  could  bring  in  all  interested  par- 
ties on  both  sides,  that  we  could  in  a  very 
few  days  have  the  biU  back  on  the  floor 
after  it  had  been  considered  carefully. 
That  is  really  all  I  am  asking — that  we 
give  careful  consideration.  That  has  not 
yet  been  done.  We  have  had  only  the  very 
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b:  iefe.st  discussion  in  the  committee,  and 
that  is  the  basis  of  my  opposition  here. 
Above  all  else,  I  am  concerned  about 
who  is  going  to  get  the  money.  There  are 
good  indications  that  90  percent  of  the 
money  is  going  to  go  to  just  five  large 
companies,  Tliat  is  information  from  the 
House  hearings,  and  perhaps  that  is  not 
really  the  case.  But  certainly,  before  we 
.start  indcm.nifying  a  few  companies  witii 
?8  million  to  $10  million,  that  ought  to  be 
considered  vcrj-,  very  carefully.  Who  i:i 
going  to  receive  the  money,  and  in  what 
amounts? 

Finally.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  ver.v 
concerned  about  the  Federal  Government 
conducting  private  lawsuits  against  other 
private  companies  to  recover  these  in- 
demnity payments.  Why  should  not  the 
private  parties  who  were  damaged  sue^ 
Why  the  Federal  Government?  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  never 
done  that  before  in  any  piece  of 
legislation. 

Those  are  tlie  basic  reasons  why  I  want 
to  recommit  this  bill.  It  raises  so  many 
queitions,  so  many  doubts. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  aic  prepared 
to  yield  back  their  time,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time  and  to  move  for 
recommittal. 

Mr.  EASTI.AND.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  rumors  are  being  spread 
tliat  some  of  these  pioducers  have  insur- 
ance. That  is  untrue.  No  insurance  is 
available. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  compares  the 
dair>'  program  with  this  bill.  In  the  dairy 
program,  the  farmer  keeps  a  cow;  he  is 
compensated  for  the  milk.  In  the  broiler 
program,  the  chicken  is  destroyed  and 
disposed  of. 

Here,  7,600,000  broilers  were  ordered 
killed,  and  that  slaughter  was  supervised 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
They  have  all  the  facts,  the  numbers,  the 
figures,  the  amounts,  and  it  is  something 
tliat  would  be  handled  very  easily. 

I  am  informed  that  the  dairy  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  another  bill  here  on 
the  fioor.  without  hearing.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bill,  a  good  program  that  has 
worked  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
llie  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  made  the  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  the  motion 
is  in  order  yet. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  conser)t 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
c:ill  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qtiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recommit  the  pending  bill,  S.  3231, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  time  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  occur  at  1:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B^bCESS    TO    l:4S    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1 :  45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordn«d. 

Thereupon,  at  1:21  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:45  p.m.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hatha  WAT) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  tliis 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bilL  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslatlre  clerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada    (Mr. 


Bibles,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  • ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
EAUM),  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  are 

necessarily  absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 

voting,    the    Senator    from    Ohio    <Mr. 

T.aft  )  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  armounced— ytas  C6, 

nuys  47,  as  follows : 

I  No.  147  Leg,] 
YEAS— 36 

Aboure/k 

Be.-\11 

Biden 

Buckley 

Byrd, 
Harry  F., 

Cannon 

Church 

c:»rk 

Cook 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

EagJeton 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Banlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robr 

Care 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Donienicl 

Eastland 


Griffin 

Pell 

Hart 

Percy 

Hr.'^kell 

Proxmire 

Hi.tfleld 

Ribicoff 

Hathawhy 

Schwelker 

r.     Hruska 

Scott, 

Hughes 

Wniiam  L 

_    Mansfield 

.Stafford 

Mcliityre 

.Stevens 

Moss 

Sievenson 

Muskle 

Tower 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Pastore 

NAYS— 47 

Fannin 

McGee 

Goldwater 

McGovera 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Helms 

Nunn 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Inouye 

Stemil.'* 

C.  Jackson 

Symington 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Long 

Tunney 

Magnu.son 

WUliams 

McClellan 

Youiii; 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Fong 

Metzeiibaiini 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Hartke 

Roth 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Mathias 

Taft 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

ChUes 

Ervln 

Fulbright  Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  three 
amendments  which  I  Intend  to  call  up 
amendments  Nos.  1191,  1192,  and  1193, 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  hi  order 
following  debate  on  all  three  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  an  agreement 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  recog- 
nized for  each  of  those  amendments  in 
succession?  That  has  not  been  agreed 
to  yet,  has  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  It  has  not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  request  is  merely 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  then. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
all  three  amendments  enimciated  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml»CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v.ere  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1192 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1192  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T!:e 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  llr.e  13.  s\i'A-.e  ov.t  ":977'  a;id 
insert  "1974". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  chan.res  ihe  e.vpiration  date 
of  the  act  from  December  31,  1977,  to 
December  31,  1974.  Tlie  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  has 
been  well  explained  in  n:y  pre\  ious  state- 
ments on  the  bill. 

The  growers  and  producers  in  Missis- 
sippi who  have  suffered  losses  due  to  the 
recent  dieldrin  poisoning  will  still  re- 
ceive their  indemnity  payments,  but 
there  is  simply  no  reason  to  write  an  open 
ended  guarantee  of  indemnification  until 
the  end  of  1977.  An  extended  guarantee 
would  only  reduce  the  incentive  for  pro- 
ducers, feed  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
distributors  to  insure  tliat  dieldrin  and 
other  chemicals  are  not  present. 

As  written,  the  bill  provides  a  guaran- 
tee that  is  not  available  to  any  other 
hvestock  producers,  and  it  would  commit 
the  Government  to  spending  an  unknown 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  vield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  wiU  accept  that 
umendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment  No.  1192. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  No.  1192. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMINT    NO.    1191 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  uo 
my  amendment  No.  1191  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Tlie 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  24.  after  "use."  Insert  "av.d 
who  are  limited  In  their  ability  to  abso-  j 
losses  and  costs  resulting  therefrom.". 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  limits  payment  to  those 
'•who  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  ab- 
sorb losses"  resulting  from  the  dieldrin 
contamination. 

I  have  serious  reserv-ations  about  the 
need  for  any  Indemnity  payment.  But,  if 
payments  are  to  be  made,  they  should  go 
only  to  those  who  are  threatened  with 
serious  financial  trouble  as  a  result  of  the 
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contamination.  Any  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  assimie  part  of  the  risk  of 
doing  business  should  be  limited  to  In- 
stances of  severe  financial  hardships 
brought  on  by  unexpected  and  uncon- 
trollable losses.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  are  many  risks  involved  in  rvmning 
any  business,  and  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  should  the  Government 
assume  some  of  these  risks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  \ie  can 
hear  everyone  except  the  man  who  ha.s 
the  right  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thePB  is  a 
limit  to  the  financial  hardship  that  an 
individual  or  company  can  withstand.  If 
financial  ruin  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
tamination, it  may  be  altogether  r^oper 
for  the  Government  to  provide  some 
assistance. 

However,  this  is  not  the  same  as  iidiying 
that  all  financial  losses  .should  be  reim- 
bursed, or  even  that  all  large  financial 
losses  should  be  reimbursed.  The  size  of 
the  loss  should  not  be  the  decisive  factor. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  individual 
or  company  after  the  lo.^s  should  deter- 
mine whether  payment  is  to  be  made.  If 
they  are  still  financially  .sound,  there 
should  be  no  indemnification  regardless 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  chicken 
producers  in  Mississippi  will  be  bar^rupt 
or  destitute  if  payment  is  not  made.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  the  spon.sors  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  should  not  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President.  ?k  has 
been  brought  out  in  debate,  we  hfive  a 
number  of  these  program.s^on  bees, 
milk.  Newcastle  disease,  cranberries! 
where  we  bought  the  crop  when  it  could 
not  be  sold.  This  provision  has  been  in 
none  of  them.  We  are  giving  it — we  are 
paying  it — in  case  of  loss  instead  of  in 
place  of  need.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. It  is  discrimination  of  the  rank- 
est kind,  because  all  these  other  programs 
contain  no  such  provision. 

In  the  Senator's  own  State,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  $26,323  for  bees,  with 
no  provision  such  as  this.  It  has  paid 
$64,162  under  the  milk  indemnity  pro- 
gram without  any  provision  such  as- this. 
Why  does  the  Senator  pick  on  one  State? 
We  spent  $400  million  in  Mexico  to 
clean  up  hoof-and-mouth  disease-  and 
then  made  them  a  pre.sent  of  thousands 
of  mules  to  do  the  work  down  there,  mith- 
out  any  provision  such  as  this.  Why  pick 
on  my  State?  Why  discriminate  against 
my  State?  That  is  what  this  is. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  1  miiiute. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  theina- 
jor  problem  most  people  have  witii  re- 
gard to  this  bill  is  the  fear  that  %  few 
companies — perhaps  as  few  as  five^  will 
receive  as  much  as  90  percent  of  =  this 
$8  million  to  $10  mlUion  indemnity.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  prevent  that 
abuse  of  the  indemnity  program.  If  those 
companies  are  not  able  to  absorb  the|oss. 
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they  will  be  indemnified,  but  not  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
State  of  Iowa  receiving  $40,000  in  1  year 
and  five  companies  receiving  $8  million 
to  $10  million  in  1  year. 

I  think  the  dairy  indemnity  bill  has 
been  a  very  modest  bill.  It  has  done  well 
what  it  was  designed  to  do.  We  have 
spent  only  $1.5  million  in  a  decade.  I 
believe  that  is  a  reasonable  amount  to 
spend.  But  when  we  propose  now  to  in- 
demnify as  few  as  five  companies  with 
millions  of  dollars,  when  those  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  stand  that  lo.ss, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  simply 
gone  too  far. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  point.  ThLs  may  look 
good  on  paper,  but  even  the  larger  com- 
panies were  all  small.  They  started  out 
with  virtually  nothing.  They  fed  these 
chickens  for  a  week  or  more,  while  test- 
ing was  completed,  as  I  understand.  It 
cost  them  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
when  they  knew  they  were  going  to 
slaughter  them  and  bury  them  later. 
But  to  meet  all  requirements — and  they 
were  cooperating  in  every  possible  way— 
they  went  to  this  extra  expense,  through 
the  Government's  demands.  As  my  col- 
league has  said,  this  proposed  aimend- 
ment  is  rank  discrimination,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  may  be 
offering  a  little  ancient  history,  but  I 
believe  that  two  disasters  occurred  in 
this  coimtry  in  1948.  One  was  In  the 
city  of  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  which  was  vir- 
tually submerged  by  a  flood.  The  other 
was  in  Texas  City,  Tex.,  which  had  been 
blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion. 

At  that  time  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  a  then  pending  bill  which  established 
the  first  general  Federal  di.saster  assist- 
ance program  for  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  accepted  at  that  time.  Ever 
since  then  I  have  felt  that  a  disaster  is 
a  disaster,  whether  it  is  $10  million 
worth  of  chickens  lost  or  a  city  devas- 
tated by  an  explosion  or  by  a  flood. 

I  believe  that  what  is  fair  for  one 
State  is  fair  for  another.  That  is  why  I 
was  extremely  disappointed  2  weeks 
ago,  when  the  tornado  disaster  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered,  that  States 
that  suffered  damage  prior  to  April  1  of 
this  year  were  not  included  in  the  .spe- 
cial disaster  grant  program  that  is  pro- 
posed in  the  new  legislation. 

But  as  I  say.  if  you  lose  a  million  dol- 
lars from  chickens,  you  have  lost  it  just 
as  thoroughly  as  if  you  lost  it  from  an 
explosion  or  a  flood.  What  was  good  for 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Texas  City,  Tex., 
should   be  good  for  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
voted  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  because  I  believe 
hearings  should  at  least  be  held.  Further- 
more. I  believe  a  general  policy  should 
be  developed — a  policy  that  would  apply, 
with  appropriate  limitations  in  other 
similar  situations  as  well  as  in  this  one. 
The  pending  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  seeks  to  limit 
recovery  and  I  can  agree  with  his  ob- 
jective. But  I  shall  vote  against  his 
amendment  because  the  language  he 
proposes  would  impose  an  impossible  job 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
amendment  would  allow  indemnification 
to  those  "who  are  limited  in  their  ability 
to  absorb  losses  and  costs  resulting  there- 
from." 

Those  words  provide  no  standard  at 
all.  Everyone,  even  the  wealthiest 
chicken  farmer,  is  limited  to  some  ex- 
tent in  his  abihty  to  absorb  losses. 

If  adopted,  the  amendment  would 
hand  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an 
impossible  job  to  perform  with  no  real 
standards  or  limits  to  apply. 

Since  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  improve  the  bill.  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  in  fa- 
vor of  providing  assistance  to  people  who 
suffer  from  natural  disasters.  I  voted 
for  the  disaster  relief  bill  and  worked 
on  the  disaster  relief  bin  that  passed  2 
weeks  ago.  But  each  of  those  disaster 
relief  bills  provided  low-interest  loans. 
The  people  in  Xenia.  Ohio,  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  fully  indemnified;  neither  are 
the  other  people  who  have  suffered  from 
floods  or  tornadoes  or  any  other  natural 
disaster.  We  have  never  provided  full 
indemnity  for  such  natural  disasters. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  provided 
some  additicwial  grant  money,  as  we  did 
in  the  bill  2  weeks  ago.  There  was  a  great 
controversy  a  year  ago,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  over  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
feature  for  people  who  had  suffered 
losses,  regardless  of  need.  I  recall  well 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  we  felt  that  that  was  bad 
legislation — simply  to  turn  over  $5,000  to 
anybody  who  had  suffered  from  a  natural 
disaster,  regardless  of  need.  We  voted 
ver>'  wisely  not  to  do  that. 

Now  we  are  suggesting  that  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  turn  over  millions  of 
dollars  to  four  or  five  companies,  re- 
gardless of  need. 

If  we  can  have  some  assurance  from 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  that  is  not 
t'oing  to  happen — that  four  or  five  com- 
panies are  not  going  to  receive  90  per- 
cent^ — many  of  us  would  view  this  legis- 
lation differently. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  are  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  their  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  beck  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  ia  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
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from  Iowa.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott >  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  23. 
nays  62,  as  follows : 


[No.  148  Leg 

I 

YKAS— 23 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Church 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Cook 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cranfitoa 

Mclntyre 

Scott, 

Easletoa 

Metcalf 

William  L. 

Hart 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Ha.skell 

Pastore 
NAYS — 62 

Welcker 

Abounwk 

Domlnlck 

McGovem 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

AUen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Grlffln 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Oumey 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearbon 

Bentsea 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Biden 

Helms 

Randolph 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Buckler 

Huddleston 

SiaSord 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Jackson 

Symington 

Byrd.  Bob«^  C.  Johnston 

Taft 

Cannon 

Long 

Talmadge 

Case 

MagnuBon 

Thurmond 

cotton 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Curtla 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Dolo 

Mccntire 

WUllams 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Bennett 

Pong 

Matlilas 

Bible 

Fulbright 

Metzenbaura 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Chiles 

Hartke 

Roth 

Errln 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

So  Mr.  Ct.\RK's  amendment  (No.  1191) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Inoitye 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  12,  after  "under"  Insert 
"the  preceding  aectlons  of". 

On  page  4.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sxc.  7.  The  Court  of  Claims  »i\a.\\  lutv* 
Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment  lipon  aa/ 
ci»iBx  for  loeeea  sustained  by  a   domestio 


grower  or  canner  of  seasonal  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, or  of  fruit  Juices,  friUt  nectars,  or 
fruit  drinks  prepared  from  such  seasonal 
fruits  (all  of  which  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "seasonal  fruit  or  vegetable  products") 
which  were  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
cor.talners  and  sterilised  by  heat,  arising 
from  the  actions  relating  to  cyclamic  acid 
and  its  salts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "cy- 
clamic sweeteners")  taken  by  tlie  United 
States  luider  the  Federal  Food,  Drvig,  ar.d 
Cofmctic  Act  aa  amended,  on  October  18, 
1^69.  and  thereafter.  If  said  co\irt  finds  that 
in  .sweetening  such  seasonal  fruit  or  vegda- 
l)le  products  with  a  cyclamic  sweetener,  the 
claimant  relied  In  good  faith  and  to  his  detri- 
r'.cut  I'.pon  the  safety  of  such  cyclamic  sw  eet- 
f  r.cr  by  reason  of  its  Inclusion  on  the  GR.'^S 
liot  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  (25  F.R.  9368:  28  PJ?.  983; 
21  CFR  121.101)  and  upon  the  safety  of  such 
cyclamic  sweetener  by  reason  of  the  Com- 
mis.sioner's  proposed  food  additive  regulation 
entitled  "Food  Additives,  Cyclamic  Acid  and 
Its  Salts,  Safe  Usage"  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  cyclamic  sweetenpr 
could  be  safely  u?ed,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  (34  F.R.  6194)  on  April  5.  19G9. 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the  claimant. 
The  term  "losses"  as  used  herein  includes  di- 
rect and  Indirect  costs  and  damages,  but  not 
lost  profits.  Suits  under  this  Act  must  be  in- 
stituted within  one  year  after  enactment 
hereof. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  a  case  for  indemnity  payments  to 
poulti-y  and  egg  producers  and  proc- 
essors, there  is  no  less  a  case  for  indemni- 
fication of  those  small  canners  and  proc- 
essors who  were  hard  hit  when  the  Gov- 
ernment abruptly  reversed  itself  on  the 
use  of  cyclamates.  Prior  to  October  18. 
1969,  cyclamates  were  included  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  list  of 
"generally  regarded  as  safe" — GRAS — 
additives.  This  list  includes  such  items 
as  vitamins,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  other 
.'-imilar  and  widely  used  items.  On  Oc- 
tober 18,  1969.  the  (jovernment  suddenly 
bamied  the  continued  use  of  cyclamates, 
and  as  a  result  those  canners  and  glow- 
ers of  domestic  seasonal  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, or  fruit  juices,  fruit  nectar,  and 
fruit  drinks  suffered  severe,  unequal,  and 
irreparable  damage. 

During  the  decade  cyclamates  were 
carried  on  the  GRAS  list,  the  Govern- 
ment several  times  reaffirmed  its  belief 
in  the  safety  of  cyclamates. 

In  May  1965,  FDA  stated  a  review  of 
recent  studies  on  artificial  sweeteners 
sliows  that  they  were  safe  as  presently 
used. 

In  the  faU  of  1967,  the  FDA  Issued  a 
public  statement  saying  that — 

The  safety  of  artificial  sweeteners  has  been 
reviewed  periodically  for  more  than  a  decade, 
and  that  there  was  no  scientific  evidence 
available  that  showed  that  the  artificial 
sweeteners  are  a  hazard  to  the  health  of 
man  and  that  such  sweeteners  are  among  the 
additives  generally  recognized  as  safe  by  sci- 
entists in  and  out  of  the  FDA. 

In  April  1969.  FDA  published  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  cyclamates  as  a  safe 
food  additive  and  maintained  cyclamates 
in  food  standards  of  identity,  giving 
them  the  same  legal  status  as  sugar. 

On  July  24,  1972.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  HJl.  13366  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  loss  incurred  by  do- 
mestic growers,  manufacturers,  pack- 
ers, and  distributors  as  a  result  of  tlie 


Government  action  barring  the  use  of 
cyclamates  in  food  after  extensive  in- 
ventories of  foods  containing  such  sub- 
stances had  been  prepared  or  packed  in 
pood-faith  reliance  of  the  confirmed  ol- 
ficial  ILstins  of  cyclamates  as  pencrally 
recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  foods  under 
tl;;:'  Fcaeral  Tood.  Di'u?,  and  Ccsr.ielic 
Act. 

On  April  12,  1973,  I  cotponsored,  in 
conjunction  with  Senators  Cranston, 
M.AGNur.ON.  FoNG.  Packwood.  and  Abou- 
TT^rc.  Senator  Tunney's  bill  S.  1563. 
v.l-ich  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  There  has  been  no  action 
on  tliat  measure  by  the  committee  to 
date.  J.Iy  amendment  adds  the  language 
oi  that  bill  to  S.  3231.  the  measure  luidcr 
c  jnsideraticn  here  todaj-. 

This  amendment  would  not  compen- 
.'.'  te  tiio  linns  for  legal  fees,  lost  profits, 
lo.^t  opportunities  due  to  drain  of  work- 
ing capital,  and  necessarj-  cutbacks  on 
I'laduction.  It  would  merel>'  permit  them 
to  pursue  their  case  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  if  the  court  decides  in  tlieir 
fa\or.  tliey  will  recover  only  direct  and 
indirect  losses.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  no  claimant  can  fully 
recover  for  all  lo.sse5. 

Anj-  claim  under  this  amendment  will 
be  subject  to  strict  scrjiiinv^n  adversary 
proceedings  before  the  Cmirt  of  Claims. 
Tlie  burden  of  proof  wiU  be  on  the 
claimant  who  must  prove  to  the  court's 
satisfaction  that  he  relied  on  good  faitli 
on  FDA's  listing  of  cyclamates  as  gen- 
erally regarded  as  safe  and  later  upon 
the  published  proposal  to  establisli  cycla- 
mates as  a  safe  additive  to  foods. 

This  amendment  simpb*  assures  fair 
and  full  hearings  for  the  canners  and 
growers  who  suffered  such  loss  before 
tiie  Court  of  Claims.  Because  of  the  time 
of  the  ban  of  cyclamates — shortlj-  after 
the  end  of  the  growing  and  canning  sea- 
son— the  resultant  loss  and  maximum 
possible  recovery  is  estimated  at  between 
$100  and  $120  million.  Not  all  packers 
or  canners  suffered  equally.  Some  were 
packing  the  majority  of  their  production 
output  Tsith  cyclamates  as  the  artificial 
sweetener.  Others  used  little  if  any  in 
their  pack. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  that  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
pending  before  us,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amen(iment.  However,  I  would  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  the  sponsor  of  the  measure 
pending  before  us,  can  give  some  assur- 
ance that  this  amendment,  which  is  now 
pending  in  his  committee,  will  be  given 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  be.  "We  will  give 
full  consideration  to  It. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl:e 
aricndment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDtlENT   NO.    1183 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1193  and  ask  tliat  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

ilr.    CLARK.   Mr.    President.   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be  planted 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  a.s  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  tj.  after  ■products,"  Insert 
"or  who  knew,  or  should  have  known  had  he 
e.xerclsed  the  prudence  of  a  reasonable  man, 
that  the  poultry,  eggs,  or  poultry  or  eggprod- 
uets  were  contaminated,". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  :writ- 
ten,  the  bill  prohibits  payments  to  any- 
one who  .suffered  a  loss  due  to  a  willful 
failure  to  follow  the  law  concernirtg  the 
use  of  chemicals. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  pay- 
ments as  well  to  those  who  failed  te  ex- 
ercise normal  caution  to  insure  that  their 
products  were  not  contaminated.  Surely, 
the  Congress  should  not  be  in  a  position 
of  indemnifying  individual.s  and  compan- 
ies that  were  negligent.  Nor  should  the 
Congre.ss  encourage  negligence.  But 
without  this  amendment,  that  might  well 
be  the  case. 

The  bill  now  prohibits  payments  to 
those  who  knew  the  feed  they  were  i^ing 
was  contaminated.  However,  it  would 
still  permit  payment  to  those  who  did 
not  exercise  normal  caution  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  dieldrin  or  other  contami- 
nating chemical  was  present. 

In  its  current  form,  the  bill  provid&s  a 
disincentive  to  check  for  chemical*.  It 
says  that  if  one  checks  for  chemicals  and 
finds  them  he  cannot  use  the  feed.  How- 
ever, if  he  does  not  check  for  chemicals 
and  uses  contaminated  feed,  he  can  ftien 
be  indemnified  for  his  contaminated 
chickens. 

The  principle  of  equity,  as  well  as  the 
incentive  for  responsible,  self-policing 
behavior,  argue  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  .seeni$  to 
have  spoken  very  clearly  on  S.  3231  jind 
the  proposed  amendments.  Therefone,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previtous 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded, 
and  that  we  have  a  voice  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tljere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  for  the  y^  and  nays  is  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  accompli.sh  nothing  liut 
to  confuse  the  administration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  knew  th:  t  his  feed  was 
contaminated,  he  could  not  collect  any- 
thing under  the  bill.  Nobody  in  the  en- 
tire industry  sends  every  sample  from 
every  car  to  the  laboratory  to  be  tested. 
He  could  not  do  business  on  such  a  basis. 

This  is  a  bad  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  *he 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  timendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  make  a  brief  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Redesignate  sections  4  through  6  as  sec- 
tions 5  through  7  and  Insert  after  section  3 
a  new  section  4  as  follows: 

.Sec.  4.  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  Aprlculture 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  Into 
the  circumstances  resulting  in  the  economic 
less  for  which  Indemnity  payments  are  au- 
thorU'^d  to  be  made  under  this  Act  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  Investigation  to 
the  Congress  wllhln  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
indicate  in  such  report  what  actions  has 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
him  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  collect  damages  by  meaivs  of  the 
prosecution  of  subrogated  claims  against 
parties  who  may  be  liable  for  the  Iocs  sus- 
tained by  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
processors  de.scrlhed  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales  .shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the 
Indemnity  program  provided  for  In  this  Act 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  audit  Uigether  with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  amendment  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  other  Senators.  I 
believe  that  the  able  manager  of  the  bill 
<Mr.  Eastland",  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  its  development, 
may  find  it  a  worthwhile  offering. 

The  bill  as  reported  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  a  subrogation  of  claims  that 
requires  the  recipient  of  an  indemnity  to 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
his  claims  for  damages  against  those  who 
are  responsible,  if  it  is  possible  to  iden- 
tify them,  for  the  contamination. 

The  tr;ick  record  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  pursuing  recovery  from 
the  culprit,  even  in  earlier  instaiyes 
where  subrogation  was  provided  for,  is 
not  impre.ssive. 

This  amendment  .seeks  to  insure  that 
the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  recover 
damages  if  fault  is  found.  He  is  also  re- 
quired to  report  back  to  us  within  a  pe- 
riod of  12  months  a  description  of  the 
efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain  recovery. 
Additionally,  the  amendment  requires 
the  Comptroller  General  to  audit  the  in- 
demnity program  and  to  report  back  to 
us. 

All  who  have  joined  in  the  amendment 
feel  strongly  that  if  indemnity  Is  to  be 
paid,  the  Department  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers  should  seek  to  identify  the  in- 
dividual or  individuals  who  caused  the 
loss. 


Having  found  one,  the  Department 
must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  identi- 
fy him  and  then  proceed  to  effect  a  re- 
covery for  the  taxpayer.  I  think  the  bill 
is  subject  to  very  serious  challenge  with- 
out the  amendment,  but  I  think  there 
are  many  of  us  who  would  support  the 
bill  with  the  amendment  included. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  In  fact,  I  raised  substantially 
the  same  question  in  committee.  It  was 
a  point  that  I  think  bothered  some  of  us 
in  committee.  A  good  faith  effort  .should 
be  made  to  effect  recovery,  and  this 
amendment  would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  a  cosponsor,  as  are  many  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  Senators  are  exactly  correct. 
This  is  a  good  amendment.  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  on  the  bill.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  was  an  hour  on 
the  bill,  to  be^equally  divided.  Has  that 
time  all  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a 
lime  allocation,  how  much  time  would 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  like  to  have? 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  be  given  2  minutes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  And  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
ti.e  Senate  defeat  this  measure.  What  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  establishing  a 
precedent  of  fully  reimbursing  businesses 
which  suffer  financial  losses  regardless  of 
how  big  they  may  be,  regardless  of  their 
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need,  and  regardless  of  who  is  responsible 
for  the  losses.  It  seems  to  me  that  tills  is 
a  very,  very  dangerous  precedent. 

We  have  provided,  tlirough  the  years, 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  stated, 
for  people  who  suffer  from  natural 
disaster.  But  we  have  done  that  almost 
without  exception  through  low-interest 
loans. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
dairy  indemnity  bill  and  the  bee  in- 
demnity bill,  we  made  exceptions,  but 
those  were  very  careful  exceptions,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  dairy  in- 
demnity, and  we  spent  only  s.5.1  million 
^Jp.  a  decade  in  that  bill. 

We  are  asked  today  to  provide  $8  mil- 
lion to  $10  million,  without  any  concept 
In  regard  to  who  will  receive  that  money 
in  terms  of  amoimts.  I  have  asked  re- 
peatedly whether  we  wiU  have  assurances 
that  five  companies  will  not  receive  vir- 
tually all  of  the  money,  and  the  question 
has  not  been  answered. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  Government-regulated  chemical.  Its 
use  was  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. These  chickens  were  contaminated 
and  they  were  ordered  killed  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  tries  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  this  measure  and  the 
milk  programs,  because  his  State  bene- 
fited there. 

This  bill  is  in  line  with  every  single 
program  the  U.S.  Government  has.  If  we 
are  going  to  defeat  it,  then  the  next 
thing  will  be  a  fight  in  the  fann  bill,  not 
by  me.  but  against  these  programs  for 
the  dairy  Industiy  and  others  in  the 
farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3231)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervdi),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLB right),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr,  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 


Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenb.\cm\ 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong»  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utali  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rothj,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  ) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 55 


Abourp:k 

Etistland 

McGovera 

Aiken 

Fannin. 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Baker 

Gurney 

Monto.\a 

Bai-tlett 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bellmou 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Eentseii 

Helms 

Randolph 

Brock 

HoUings 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

William  L 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Case 

Jackson 

Symington 

Church 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Wtlllams 

Domenici 

McClellan 

Young 

Dorainick 

McClure 
NAYS— 31 

Bciill 

Haskell 

Percy 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pro.Nmire 

Brooke 

Hruska 

RlbicolT 

Bucklcv 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

B>Td, 

Javits 

Stafford 

Harrj  F. 

Jr.     McGee 

Stevens 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Muskie 

Taft 

Cotton 

Pack  wood 

Tower 

EaKleton 

Paslore 

Wcicker 

Griffin 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

Bible 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Chiles 

Hartke 

Roth 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Feng 

Mat  hi  as 

So  the  bill,  S.  3231,  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3231 
An  act  to  provide  compeiifation  to  poultry 

and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  processors 

and  their  employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  pay 
compensation  for  poultry,  eggs,  and  poultry 
and  egg  products.  Including  the  costs  of  dis- 
posal of  such  Items,  at  a  fair  value,  to  pKJul- 
try  and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  proces- 
sors who  have  been  specifically  advised,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  tJnlted  States,  after 
January  1.  1974,  that  their  poultry,  eggs,  or 
poultry  or  egg  products  contained  residues 
of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  u.se,  except  that  no  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  producer,  grower,  or 
processor  who  suffered  loss  as  a  result  of  his 
willful  failure  to  follow  provisions  of  law  or 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
chemicals  or  feed  or  other  products  contain- 
ing the  chemicals  or  In  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  the  contaminated  poultry, 
eggs,  or  poultry  or  egg  products,  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  producer, 
grower,  or  processor  to  cover  that  portion  of 


a  los.':  for  which  he  lia^  beti:  compensated  by 
a  third  party. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a"  o 
directed  to  compensate  employees  of  poultry 
and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  processors 
for  any  lost  wages  as  a  result  of  the  condi- 
tion which  qualifies  the  producer^  grower,  or 
processor  for  compensation  under  scc'lou  1 
of  this  Act.  In  determining  such  compeii--^.".- 
tion,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  accomit 
any  amount  received  by  an  employee  us 
wage.?,  earning.?,  and  other  benefit*,  llie 
compcnsaiion  to  such  employee  sliall  con- 
tinue oii.ly  £0  long  as  the  poulvry  or  egg  pre - 
ducer.  grower,  or  proces.^r  is  unable  ;o  re- 
simie  normal  operations  because  of  the  co;;- 
ditlon  which  qualifies  the  producer,  grower, 
or  prf>ces.5or  for  compensation  under  section 
1  of  tliii  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  acceptance  of  any  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  constitute  an  as- 
slgimiciu  to  the  Uiiited  States  of  any  clai:!i 
which  the  person  accepting  such  compci.- 
satiou  may  have  against  any  third  party,  •,  j 
t'.-e  oxtenl — 

lai  such  clnini  arises  frcm  tlie  existence 
of  the  residue  of  chemicals  refen-ed  to  in  sec- 
tion\l  of  this  Act:  and 

(b)  the  amount  recoverable  by  the  Uiii'el 
States  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultur.? 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  int.i 
the  circumstances  resulting  in  the  economo 
loss  for  which  indemnity  payments  are  au- 
thori~ed  to  be  made  under  this  Act  and  bUan 
report  the  results  of  such  investigation  tn 
the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the  dm  » 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  sha;i 
indicate  in  such  report  what  *tions  ha^ 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stat<  ^ 
by  him  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Uniieri 
States  to  collect  damages  by  means  of  th.- 
prosecution  of  subrogated  claims  agaln.-i: 
parties  who  may  be  liable  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  poultry  and  egg  producers  ai:! 
proce.ssors  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unitel 
States  .'^hall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  Indem- 
nity program  provided  for  in  this  Act  onr' 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Acr 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the  result< 
of  such  audit  together  with  such  comment . 
and  recommendations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  io.sue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  b.^ 
appropriated  such  sums  a.?  mav  be  necessar-.' 
to  earn-  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sfc.  7.  The  authority  granted  under  thi;; 
Act  shall  expire  on  December  31.  1974. 

Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  a^  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to  poul- 
try and  egg  producers,  growers,  and  proc- 
essors and  their  employees." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Several  Senators  moved  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  .\BSENCE 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  hi  conjunction 
with  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academj- 
at  West  Point,  that  I  may  be  excused 
from  attendance  on  the  Senate  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoul 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  rtad- 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  cominltteE  of 
conference  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend 
ciiapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Ctode, 
to  revise  the  special  pny  structure  relat- 
ing to  medical  officers  of  the  unifortncd 
services. 


April  2.],  107 '^. 


NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR   VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hkucs).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wiU  now  resume  consideraticai  of 
the  unfinished  business  tS.  354 1.  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  354,  to  eetabllsh  a  nationwide  system 
of  adeqviate  and  uniform  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent reparation  actfi  and  to  require  no-f»ult 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  C(/ndltlon  prec- 
edent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  in  order  to  promote  ai-.d  regujate 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  Senate  resumed  coiisaderatior^  of 
the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Fiesidcnt,  I  liave 
been  involved  in  tiie  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  consideration  of  no-fault 
insurance  programs  for  over  2  years.  As 
a  proponent  of  the  no-fault  concejjt, 
which  Is  now  evolving  at  the  State  level 
in  programs  endorsed  by  the  proponents 
of  S.  354  &S  "genuine  no-fault  prograrns," 
I  am  disappointed  that  there  has  been 
little  study  of  existing  State  programs 
and  that  the  Commerce  Committee  legis- 
lation, while  it  has  responded  to  sojne 
aspeet£  of  the  conflict  between  the  na- 
tional standards  under  conslderatfcn 
and  these  State  programs,  remains  sub- 
stantially and  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  all  of  these  programs  wtih  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Michigan  program. 

There  is  a  need.  I  believe,  for  Federal 
standards  legislation  specifying  a  level 
of  first  party  benefits  and  requiring  co- 
ordination of  tort  claims  for  noneco- 
nomic  lo.ss.  but  I  feel  that  tliese  Fedej-al 
standards  should  truly  identify  a  ba»ic 
program  of  no-fault  insurance  and 
should  not  preclude  the  States  from  ex- 
ploring the  veritable  forest  of  issaes 
involved  in  the  designing  of  no-fault  fea- 
Kurance  program."?.  Too  much  is  vgn- 
knowii — statistics  and  experience  wfth 
ro-fault  are  as  5'et  sketchy  and  sohk- 
times  contradictory — and  the  needs  -of 
the  States  vary  from  region  to  region. 

At  the  appropriate  time  in  the  debate 
on  S.  354,  I  will  call  up  my  amendment 
No  1137,  as  modified,  which  proposes  to 
bring  the  standards  of  the  bill  Into  line 
with  a  genuine  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards approach.  f 

The  subject  of  automobile  accidejit 
reparations  is  a  very  complex  matttr. 
Many  of  the  options  in  the  design  of  no- 
fault  progi-ams  have  ramifications  far 
beyond  their  direct  purpo.se  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  final,  no-fault  program 
thus  involves  many  balancing  declsiods. 
It  is  a  difficult  process  requiring  praf- 
matic  Judgment.  Unfortimately.  many  of 
the  complexities  of 'the  no-fau!t  U-nie 


have  been  glossed  over  and  much  of  the 
debate  directed  toward  devising  Federal 
minimum  standards  legislation  has  been 
clouded  by  massive  sales  campaigns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue.  Large  national 
labor  organizations  and  a  portion  of  the 
insurance  Industry  see  no-fault  insur- 
ance as  an  opiwrtunity  to  increase  med- 
ical and  disability  insurance  activities. 
Trial  lawyei-s.  who  for  years  have  been 
remiss  in  tlieir  responsibility  to  reform 
the  tort  reparations  system,  now  rally  to 
keep  that  system  still  unchanged. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  record  of  per- 
formance of  the  tort  system  in  pi-oviding 
compensation  for  injuries  caused  in 
automobile  accidents,  as  evidenced  both 
in  the  DOT  automobile  in.surancc  and 
compensation  study  and  in  testimony 
i^crore  the  Commerce  Committee,  tliat  it 
i-;  past  time  for  a  critical  reassessment 
of  the  present  s.vstem.  It  is  aijparcnt  that 
I'le  fault  concept  is  often  a  too  cumber- 
:  j'r.e  and  costly  procedure  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  out  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident— c.'^pecially  small  claims. 
Aiid  the  limits  of  liability  insurance  re- 
(luiied  by  the  States  are  WTSefully  inade- 
quate to  pay  any  but  those  same  small 
cJ.Tims, 

It  remains  my  hope  that  the  warring 
r.u  lions  on  no-fault  insurance— those 
v.ho  oppose  the  concept  totally  or  would 
advocate  palliative  programs  and  those 
who  would  rush  headlong  to  put  into 
<  licet  untested,  unproven  no-faiilt 
'(hemes  based  upon  tenuous  a.ssump- 
ti'ns  and  claims  efficiency — tan  be  over- 
( ome  by  tho.se  advocating  rcahoncd  and 
1  itionaj  reform. 

Although  their  statistical  artuments 
Jiave  not  been  very  analytical,  the  pro- 
j.onenLs  of  tlie  total  no-fault  program 
contained  in  S.  354  have  asserted  that 
imdined  no-fault  programs  will  not 
v.ork  because  the  toi-t  system  does  not 
adequately  comix;n.sate  the  seriously  in- 
jured. It  is  obvious  to  anyone  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  present  reparations 
system  that  this  .situation  is  the  result 
primarily  of  state  requirements  for 
liability  insurance  coverage,  which  are 
woefully  inadequate  to  compensate  any 
but  the  small  to  moderate  award.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  no- 
lault  approach  to  reparations  also  ex- 
I  erienccs  problems  In  compensating 
seiious  Injury. 

An  intcrettin,'  and  revealing  com- 
mentary on  this  particular  problem  in- 
herent in  total  no-fault  insurance 
schemes  Is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thomas  C,  Morrill,  \1ce  president  of  the 
State  Farm  Insurance  Co.'s,  in  the  record 
of  the  hearin;;s  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  S.  354,  volume  1.  pase  249.  Mr. 
Morrill,  wliose  company  supports  tlie 
basic  approach  of  S.  354.  states: 

state  Farm's  actuarial  studies  sh  jw  tint  a 
(Ol/OO  economic  Iom  package  per  person  will 
compensate  08  percent  of  all  Injury  canes  in 
/ill  and  pay  85  percent  of  all  economic  loss. 
A  »2  5,000  package  per  person  wUl  compensate 
M'U  pejcei.t  of  all  cases  In  full  and  puy  g7 
percent  of  all  economic  logs,  la  contrast,  a 
$50,000  per  person  package  with  a  $100 
deductible  will  Ua,\e  45  percent  of  tiie  ca*e.s 
with  no  coinpensalloii  and  will  pay  oiUy  80 
percent  of  the  total  economic  loss. 

The  report  on  S,  045  calls  atteiitlon  to  the 
dop.-ee  of  urcompchsated  economic  lo.s-,  for 


the  serlou-«;ly  Injiu-cd  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  figures  Just  recited  underscore  the 
options.  Someone  must  make  a  choice.  Bene- 
fit packages  of  $5000  to  $25,000  that  pay  from 
the  first  dollar  of  loss  cover  all  but  a  slender 
segment  or  economic  lois.  Extremely  hig!i 
benefit  packages  with  high  deductibles  or 
waiting  periods  cover  the  rare  case  of  ex- 
ceptional injury  but  may  leave  almost  half 

or    all    victint,-;    with    no    recovery    at    all 

per^le  to  whom  ,5100  1-,  Important  moiiev. 
'nie  cost  of  covering  all  losses  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum  would  run  Insurance  rates 
\»ca   beyond   their  present   levels. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  staunch  propo- 
nents of  S.  354  have  made  their  choice, 
bat  so  have  several  of  the  States  and  the 
decisions  unfortunately  are  not  com- 
patible. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  State  pro- 
fi  ams  already  in  existence  will  both  pro- 
vide valuable  e.xperienre  as  to  the  ability 
of  no-fault  insurance  to  respond  to  dif- 
ferent categories  of  claims  and  will  pro- 
vide valuable  insight  into  the  desires  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  what  elements 
of  loss  r;hould  be  covered  under  first 
party  insurance. 

The  Institute  for  the  Future  In  a  re- 
port on  no- fault  insurance  conducted 
under  a  grant  from  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  stated  in  analysis  of  two 
State  programs  presently  in  effect  in  New 
York  and  Comiecticut: 

Although  each  of  these  plans  has  Us 
unique  characteristics,  they  appear  to  be  try- 
ing to  bridge  the  philosophical  gap  betwee'i 
a  total  no-fault  plan  and  the  Massachusetts 
plan.  However,  what  they  are  really  doing  i  j 
asking  people  to  decide  what  other  com- 
pensation should  be  Included  In  the  equlta- 
bla  resolution  of  automobile  accidents. 

If  the  proponents  of  Federal  minimum 
standards  no-fault  legislation  leave  the 
States  sufficient  flexibility  to  test  these 
programs,  in  a  reasonably  short  time  we 
will  have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  I  support  no-fault  Insurance  re- 
form, I  am  afraid  that  Its  proponents 
have  Inflated  its  potential  to  mythical 
proportions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no-fault  Insurance  is  basically  nothing 
more  than  first  party  insurance  provid- 
ing medical  and  disability  coverage.  Such 
insurance  has  been  available  for  many 
years. 

No-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  pro- 
grams simply  tie  such  insurance  to  in- 
jury caused  by  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
and  then— to  coordinate  existing  protec- 
tions and  to  reduce  costs — limit  access 
to  the  tort  reparations  system. 

Modification  of  the  existing  repara- 
tions system  Involves  some  sizable  risk.-;. 
If  Congres.s  adopts  an  imworkable  pro- 
gram of  no-fault  Insurance,  the  damage 
and  di.sruption  will  be  great  and  will  be 
extremely  widespread.  And  the  people 
who  will  be  worst  hurt  will  be  the  con- 
•sumer  and  tlie  injured  claimant. 

No-fault  in.surancc  is  not  a  panarea. 
It  will  provide,  I  believe,  a  tremendous 
Improvement  in  the  cfflciency  of  motor 
vehicle  accident  reparations.  But  in  the 
development  of  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards, Congress  must  be  aware  also  of  Uie 
many  unanswered  questions — questlon.s 
which,  with  a  little  patience,  wUl  be 
answered. 

We  can  make  Uemendous  progress  by 
enacting    a    standards    program    which 
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stays  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge, 
pushiag  aheful  of  the  begirmings  of  no- 
fault  insurance  reform  but  not  arrogant- 
ly pretending  to  surpass  the  expertise  of 
our  partners  in  the  States  who  have  al- 
ready brought  this  reform  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

Unless  the  standards  of  S.  354  are 
brought  into  line  with  genuine  State  no- 
fault  reform  programs,  I  will  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it.  If  we  endorse  a 
program  wliich  would  abrogate  these 
programs,  it  will  be  a  defeat — not  a  vic- 
tory— for  "no-fault." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  l;Jie  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  BONUS 
STRUCTURE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,^tibmit 
a  rep>ort  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  2771,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HelmsK  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  House  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2771)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  10,  1974  at  p. 
10623.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  S.  2771 
Is  a  bill  which  revises  the  existing  reen- 
listment  bonus  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  expands  the  en- 
listment bonus  authority  provided  for  in 
current  law.  There  were  four  substan- 
tive difTerences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  S.  2771. 1  will  describe  briefly 
what  the  differences  are.  More  details 
can  be  obtained  from  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference which  has  been  filed  with  the 
conference  report. 


DtFFEEENCE    1 MAXIMTJM    REENLISIMEKT 

BONTJS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  maxi- 
mum reenlistment  bonus  of  $12,000  as 
opposed  to  $15,000  in  the  House  bill. 
Present  law  provides  bonus  authority  of 
up  to  $15,000  for  persormel  in  the  Na\y 
nuclear  power  field,  and  up  to  SIO.OOO 
for  reenlistments  in  other  skill  areas. 
The  Department  of  Defense  testified 
that  its  present  plans  call  for  using  a 
$15,000  bonus  only  for  personnel  in  nu- 
clear power  fields  when  present  au- 
thority for  that  amount  expires  on 
June  30^  1975.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000  in  tlie 
House  bill,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  maximum  would  be  limited  to  the 
nuclear  field  only. 

The  average  reenlistment  bonus  un- 
der the  new  authority,  for  other  than 
those  in  the  nuclear  field,  is  e-timated 
to  be  $5,300. 

DIFFERENCE     2 MULTIP1.E     BCNVS     RESTRICTION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
that  a  member's  total  reenlistment 
bonus  for  two  or  more  reenlistments 
could  not  exceed  the  amoimt  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  ini- 
tially reenlisted  for  a  total  period  equal 
to  the  two  or  more  reenlistments.  The 
intent  of  the  Hou^e  amendment  was  to 
preclude  service  members  from  receiv- 
ing more  money  for  several  short  peri- 
ods of  reenlistments  than  for  a  single 
maximum  reenlistment.  The  Senate 
conferees  understood  the  intent  of  the 
Hou.se  amendment,  but  they  pointed  out 
that  it  would  hamper  the  Department 
of  Defense's  administration  of  the  re- 
enlistment bonus  program  by  limitiii.g 
the  amount  that  could  be  paid  for  fu- 
ture reenlistments  of  shorter  periods. 
The  Department  expressed  serious  con- 
cern that  this  amendment  would  limit 
its  flexibility  in  this  area.  The  Hoiu-e 
conferees  receded  on  their  amendment. 

DIFTERENCE   3 rXPIR.\TION  D.\TE   FOR 

RrENLlSTMENT  BONVS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  tlie  nrv,- 
reenlistment  bonus  program  in  the  bill 
would  become  part  of  permanent  law  ju>t 
as  the  current  reenlistment  bonus  au- 
thority is  part  of  permanent  law.  The 
House  bill  provided  an  expiration  data 
of  June  30,  1977,  for  the  reenlistment 
bonus  authority.  The  House  conferees 
stated  tliat  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
this  authority  reviewed  by  the  Congress 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  operation. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  that  such  a 
review  would  be  wise,  and  they  agreed  to 
an  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1977.  for 
the  reenlistment  bonus. 

DIFFERENCE  4 — ADMISSION  OF  WcML.N   lO 
SERVICE  .\CADEMIES 

The  bill  as  passed  the  Senate  contained 
a  Senate  floor  amendment  which  would 
have  authorized  the  attendance  of 
women  at  the  service  academies.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  conferees  strenuously  main- 
tained their  position  on  this  amendment 
and  agi-eed  only  to  recede  after  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee indicated  its  intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter.  The  House  con- 
ferees pointed  out  that  an  amendment 


of  tliis  kind  would  have  a  number  of 
possible  implications,  such  as  new  con- 
struction at  tlie  academies,  et  cetera. 
which  sliould  be  thoroughly  investigate  I 
through  hearings.  The  Senate  conferee  ^ 
reluctantly  receded  on  this  amendmeni. 
and  I  assure  you  they  will  follow  wit.i 
great  interest  any  House  action  on  thii 
matter. 

ENLISTMENT  BONUS 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided a  bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  for  an  er.  - 
l!.<tinent  of  at  least  4  years  in  any  criticr  1 
skill  area  in  any  service.  This  prograi  i 
will  cost  about  S75  million  in  fiscal  yea." 
1915  and  should  be  of  significant  help  i:'. 
making  the  all-volunteer  force  a  succes.*-. 
I  would  note  here  that  both  House  and 
Senate  bills  limit  payment  of  the  enlist - 
nient  bonus  to  those  in  the  top  thre^ 
mental  categories  on  the  Armed  Force; 
qualiHcation  test. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  with  tlie 
action  of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  S.  2771.  and  I  lirge  prompt  adoption 
of  tlie  conference  report  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  confereiKc 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


REVISION  OF  PAY  STRUCTURE  FOR 
MFDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THt^; 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  subm  : 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conferenc  j 
on  S.  2770.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tiie  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Hoiise  to  the  bi'I 
'S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pjy  .'-tiiicture  relating  to  medical  oSi- 
c-rs  of  the  uniformed  services.  ha\uu,' 
nipf.  alter  full  and  free  conference,  hav.-- 
aareed  to  recommend  and  do  i-ecommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  tiiis  report, 
sifrned  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theio 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  tli,; 
conference  repon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat  ■ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

^The  conference  reix)rt  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Ccngkes- 
sioN.AL  Rfcord  of  April  10,  1974.  at  pp. 
19622-10623.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  S.  27 To 
is  a  bill  which  revises  the  special  pa ■■ 
structure  for  medical  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  There  were  four  sub- 
stantive differences  in  the  Hou.se  au'i 
Senate  versions  of  S.  2770.  I  will  describ ' 
briefly  what  the  difTerences  are.  Mor-- 
details  can  be  obtained  from  the  join . 
explanatory  statement  of  the  Co.'r.mitte  • 
of  Conference  which  has  been  fllod  v  it"  i 
the  conference  report. 

DIFFERENCE     1  . INCLCSION     OF     DENTISTS.     C  - 

TOMETRISIS,    AND    VETERXN.\R1.VNS    IN    THE     BU  : 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  increase  , 
monthly  special  pay  and  new  bonus  au- 
thority to  phj-slcians  only.  The  Hou.-e  in- 
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eluded  physicians  along  with  dentist*,  oii- 
totnetrists,  and  veterinarians  under  both 
the  special  pay  and  bonus  payment  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ar«!  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
and  Environment  has  recently  advised 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  there 
is  no  need  for  special  legislation  for  other 
tlnn  pliysiciaiis. 

In  addition,  these  ofTicials  indicalrd 
that  the  possible  need  for  additional 
coniijensation  for  liealtli  professioaials, 
other  than  physicians,  would  be  kep|  un- 
der close  review  and  appropriate  reeom- 
meudations  would  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress if  found  essential. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  position  in  limiting  the  bill  to 
physicians  end  the  House  confei^ees  re- 
ceded. 


DIFFERENCE  2. 


BONUS  EI.ICrplLITY  VKR  O-^' 
COLONEL 


The  Senate  bill  limited  the  new  bonuses 
in  the  bill  to  oflScers  in  the  pay  gi-axle  of 
0-6 — lieutenant  colonel — and  below  and 
provided  that  tliose  medical  officers  in 
pay  grades  of  0-6 — colonol — and  above 
\vould  remain  under  their  i)rpscnt  pay 
system. 

The  House  bill  included  O-G's  ujider 
the  new  bonus  sy£,tcm. 

The  House  conferees  poiiitcd  out  that 
testimony  froni  the  Sui'geon  General 
indicated  tliat  individuals  in  tlie  0-6 
grade  are  at  a  critical  point  in  service 
where  tliey  are  in  important  positions, 
such  as  department  head  and  teaching 
positions,  among  many  others,  and  fail- 
ure to  include  tliese  officers  under  the 
bonus  provisions  of  the  bill  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  their  retention.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  that  O-6's  form 
an  important  part  of  a  ^  table  Medical 
Corps  and.  therefore,  agreed  to  the 
House's  inclusion  of  O-6's  in  the  bill, 

DITFEBCNCE    3. — MAXIMVM   BONTTS   AMOT3B<T 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  maxijhum 
bonus  for  physicians  to  $10,000  per  year. 
for  each  year's  extension  of  active  duty, 
compared  to  $15,000  per  year  under  the 
House  bill.  The  Department  of  Defense 
had  requested  $15,000  in  bonus  authority 
and  the  House  conferees  were  adamant 
that  something  more  than  $10,000  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  necessary  to  retain  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  play&icians  in  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  House  conferees  noted  that  even 
with  a  $15,000  bonus  there  could  be  be- 
tween $1,000  to  $5,000  dlflerence  between 
a  physician's  military  and  civilian 
income. 

The  Senate  conferees  noted  the  signifi- 
cant fringe  benefits  available  to  p&j'M- 
cians  in  the  uniformed  services,  sucti  as 
a  generous  nonccntrlbutory  retirement 
system,  post  exciianRe  and  commissary 
privileges,  free  medical  care,  and  tlic 
like. 

Alter  considerable  discussion  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  maximum  bonus  of 
$13,500  and  a  requirement  that  the  De- 
partment of  £>efense  report  in  detail  on 
a  ascal-year  basis  on  the  operatioik  and 
progress  of  the  bonus  program. 


DlfTEKFNCB   4. INCI.tTS10N^0P  THE  PVFMC 

JIFALTII   SEKVICE   OFFIC XU.S 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision 
for  payment  of  bonuses  to  health  profes- 
sionals of  the  Public  Healtli  Service, 
whereas  the  Hou.se  bill  authorized 
bonuses  for  Public  Health  Service  physi- 
cians, dcnti.sts,  veterinarians,  and  op- 
tometrists. The  House  conferees  noted 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a!)peared  before  tli^ 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  bonus  au- 
thority for  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
that  this  position  was  supported  by  the 
administration.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  only  physicians  of  the  Public  Hcallli 
Service  would  be  included  under  the 
bonus  provisions  of  the  bill. 

CLARrFTINC    LANCTTACE    ON    BF.RTRIf  rl(.N    OP 
BUNUS    PAYMENT 

Mr.  Prerudent.  the  conferees  aprreed 
on  clarifying  languacre  in  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  restriction  of  bonus  pay- 
ments. The  House  bill  contained  lan- 
guage which  had  the  cfifect  of  excluding 
certain  officers  from  bonus  eligibility 
who  were  serving  their  initial  active  duty 
obligation  or  who  were  undergoing  intern 
or  residency  training.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  such  specific  prohibition  on 
bonus  payments.  The  Senate  conferees 
noted  that  many  military  physicians  do 
not  enter  subspecialty  residency  training 
until  later  in  their  careers  and  that  vol- 
unteers in  such  subspecialty  residency 
programs  would  be  seriously  limited  if 
physicians  were  not  eligible  for  llie  bonus 
during  that  period.  The  conferees,  there- 
fore, agreed  that  exclusion  from  tlie 
bonus  would  be  limited  to  those  under- 
going initial  re-sidency  training. 

In  addition,  the  confereas  agreed  that 
exclusion  from  new  bonuses  for  phy- 
sicians would  apply  only  up  to  the  first 
4  yeais  of  initial  obligated  service.  The 
conferees  felt  that  it  might  be  inequita- 
ble to  prohibit  a  physician  from  receiving 
a  bonus  for  a  long  initial  service  obliga- 
tion period.  For  example,  under  various 
procurement  programs  a  physician  may 
incur  an  initial  obligation  for  as  long  as 
9  years.  Under  the  conference  report 
language  a  physician  would  be  ineligible 
for  a  bonus  only  for  up  to  the  first  4  years 
of  initial  obligated  service  and  thereafter 
be  eligible  for  a  bonus  at  a  reduced  rate 
for  the  additional  years  of  obligated 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conference 
report  on  this  Important  bill  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  compromise,  and  I  ur[^e 
its  prompt  adoption. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  rcjiort  was  ngiced  to. 


THE    DISASTER    RELIEF    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  E>resldent.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)     laid    before    the    Senate    the 


amendment  of  the  Houfse  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  <S.  3062)  entitled  "Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974"", 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clau.se.  and  in.sert: 

That  thl-i  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Disaster 
npllef  .\ct  Amcndnvnts  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  litle  II  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Art 
of  1070  la  amended  by  Euldlng  at  the  ei:U 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'INDIVIDVAI.    .\N-D    lAMllT    GRANT    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  2oG.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
lo  make  a  grant  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
.such  State  making  grants  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary disaster-related  expenses  or  needs  of  in- 
dividuals or  families  adversely  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  In  those  ca.ses  where  a-^sLst- 
ance  under  other  provk>ions  of  this  Act.  or 
from  other  means,  is  InsufBclent  to  allow  such 
liidlvldunis  or  famines  to  meet  such  expenses 
or  needs.  Ihe  Governor  of  a  State  shall  ad- 
minister the  grant  program  authorized  by 
this  .section. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  to  pu 
Individual  or  a  family  under  this  section 
.■-■■laU  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  ai  '.nal 
c<^t  of  meeting  .tuch  an  extraordlnan-  e:- 
I)on.';e  or  need  and  shall  be  mide  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  remaining  25  per  centum  of 
such  cost  is  paid  to  such  individual  or  fam- 
ily from  funds  made  available  by  a  Slate  cr 
a  political  subdlvUlon  of  a  State.  Where  a 
Si.ue  or  a  political  subdivision  I3  unable 
immediately  to  pny  Its  share,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  advance  to  such  State  such 
2.')  per  c«utum  share,  and  any  such  advance 
Is  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  whui 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  Is  able 
to  do  so.  No  Individual  and  no  family  .vhall 
receive  any  grant  or  prp.nts  under  this  .<^cc- 
tion  aggregating  more  than  »5,000  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  major  dl-saster. 

"10  The  President  shall  promulfatc  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  section  and  sucli 
rcRulallons  slmll  include  national  criteria. 
sUir.dards.  and  procedures  for  the  determi- 
Jiatlon  of  eligibility  for  grants  and  the  ad- 
mlnutraticn  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Pieri- 
Uent  to  it  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  .sec- 
tion for  expenses  of  administering  grants  to 
Individuals  and  families  under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  Bhall  take  effect  as  cf 
March  31,  1974." 

Sec.  3.  Section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Un- 
medlately  after  "earthquake,"  the  following: 
"mudslide,". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  mo;  e 
th.'t  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill  <  S. 
30621  entitled  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974"  and  agree  to  the 
re^iucst  of  the  House  for  a  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  vote  of  Uie  two  Houres 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  autlir.i- 
ized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  w.is  agreed  to:  and  tlic 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Burdic  i:, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Buckley,  and  Mr.  BAKf  r 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  la-:: 
unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  up  to  this  time 
there  is  one  special  order  for  tomorrow. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning 
at  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  nominations  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  once  the  Senate  goes  into 
executive  session  on  the  nominations, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
time,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  one- 
half  hoiur  each  on  two  general  nomina- 
tions, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  oidered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 

NOMINATIONS   OF  BRIG.   GEN. 

CHARLES  A.  GABRIEL  AND  MAJ. 

GEN.  ALTON  D.  SLAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  that  it  now  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  two  nomina- 
tions, the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Gabriel  and  the  nomination  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 


NATIONAL   NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratton  of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion acts  and  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  in  order  to  promote  and  regu- 
late interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard 
Harrid  may  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  354. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mike  Pur- 
chuk  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  informed 
my  colleagues  of  how  the  American  Trial 
La\%Ters  Association  is  employing  elec- 
tronic techniques  to  disguise  a  highly 
organized  lobbying  effort  against  the 
national  no-fault  insurance  legislation  as 
a  groundswell  of  opinion  from  ordinary 
citizens.  I  have  now  obtained  documents 
whieli  demonstrate  the  methodology  of 
that  deception  and  how  the  trial  lawyers 
are  u'^ing  \Vestern  Union  to  lobby  their 
own  local  associations  and  members. 

.•^pparently  the  idea  originated  with 
t'.io  Los  Anseles  Trial  Lawj-ers  Asso- 
ciation v.iiich  on  March  30  sent  mail- 
grams  to  over  2,900-member  attorneys 
c caring  the  following  message: 

U^rgeut  act  Instantly.  Minutes  count.  Just 
learned  federal  no-fault  will  be  voted  In 
U.S.  Senate  Thursday  with  marginal  pa.^age 
likely,  repeat  likely,  in  its  area  this  wUl  end 
tort  system,  Jury  system,  adversary  system, 
reparations  system  and  state's  right  and  re- 
duce injured  citizen  to  little-brother  num- 
bers with  massive  life-control  In  Washir.gton, 
D.C. 

Please,  please  this  Instant  telephone 
We.'tern  Union  toll  free.  800-648^100.  Ask 
for  telebook  no-fault.  Give  operator  only 
names  and  addresses  of  your  associates,  sec- 
retaries, clients,  relatives,  friends  in  whose 
names  you  want  to  protest  federal  no-fatilt. 
.■\11  the  rest  is  automatic. 

For  each  name  you  give  10  protest  mes- 
sages will  be  delivered  tomorrow  to  key 
Senators  and  Government  leaders  holding 
crucial  vote.  Or  you  may  dictate  your  own 
m.essage  to  Western  Union  operator.  Your 
phone  will  be  bUled  $2.00  per  each  message. 

Urgent   act  Instantly  minutes  count. 

Within  2  days,  as  a  result  of  this  plea. 
4.300  mailgrams  had  been  sent  to  Sen- 
ators from  Western  Union's  Reno  Cen- 
ral  Telephone  Bureau  alone. 

The  success  of  this  effort  apparently 
suggested  to  the  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion the  idea  of  using  Western  Union's 
sales  force  to  stimulate  its  own  State 
and  local  associations  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  send  similar  messages  to 
Senators.  As  a  result  a  complete  roster 
of  the  Trial  Lawyer  Association,  na- 
tionwide, was  provided  to  Western 
Union's  area  vice  presidents  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  sales  staff.  In  addition, 
the  area  vice  presidents  were  informed 
that  the  names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  their  district  sales  managers  had 
been  provided  to  the  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
and  that  he  might  be  calling  tliem 
direct. 

The  same  day,  April  1.  a  telegram 
was  sent  from  Western  Union's  na- 
tional sales  office  to  all  area  managers 
suggesting  that  their  sales  force  con- 
tact Trial  Lawyer  Association,  mutual 
insurance  agents,  associations  of  in- 
surance adjusters  and  State,  coimty, 
and  city  bar  associations,  recounting  the 
Los  Angeles  experience  and  trying  to 
sell  them  a  similar  program  or  "book." 

The  telegi-am  also  contained  instruc- 
tions to  the  central  telephone  bureaus — 
CTB's — whicli  read  as  follows: 
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Below  we  are  transmitting  10  names  of 
Senators  and  President  to  whom  you  will 
send  messages  and  also  v.e  are  sending  Z^ 
messages.  You  at  the  CTB  are  to  take  the 
calling  names  and  phone  numfcei-s  and  a", 
random  iget  good  mixture)  pick  a  message 
and  send  it  to  the  10  names  provided.  Tiie 
above  text  tells  the  sendor  that  they  will  he 
billed  on  their  phone  so  they  will  receive  a 
bill  cf  20  dollar-s  for  each  name  they  give 
you  on  phoiie. 

E>:ainple  one : 

I  call  CTB  give  n-.y  name  and  phone  num- 
ber. You  pick  a  message  and  sign  It  with  my 
name  and  send  it  to  the  nine  senators  ad 
the  President  and  bill  me  20  dollars. 

Example  two: 

I  call  CTB  give  my  name  and  pho:.e  num- 
ber. You  pick  a  message  and  sign  it  witli  my 
name  and  send  it  to  the  nine  Senators  and 
the  President.  Then  I  also  say  to  send  for  my 
wife  Carole,  my  brother  Jerry.  You  pick  one 
message  at  random  for  each,  my  wife  arid 
brother  and  .send  that  to  the  Senators  and 
Pre;ider.t   and   bill   me   60   dollars. 

Following  these  instructions  is  a  list  of 
the  nine  Senators  to  receive  mailgrams 
and  a  list  of  30  anti-no-fault  messages 
which  are  to  be  rotated.  The  telegram 
concludes  with  an  instruction  to  "con- 
tact directly  the  president  of  the  local 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  immediate!;-." 
end  to  "keep  in  touch  with  the  CTB's 
directly  and  report  your  success  as  fne 
numbers  mount." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  tiie"e 
documents,  which  I  ask  be  appended  to 
my  statement,  prove  quite  conclusively 
that  the  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  real- 
izing the  dependence  of  Western  Union 
salesmen  on  commissions,  has  in  fact 
made  that  sales  force  the  imwitting  in- 
strument by  wliich  to  lobby  its  own 
State  and  local  associations  and  otiier 
organizations  to  protest  against  enact- 
ment of  the  national  no-fault  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegi-ams  from  which  I 
have  quoted  and  the  list  of  names  be 
prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Telegr.^m 

Reference  the  Trial  Lawyers  Asso  Book. 

FoUowing  is  the  complete  roster  of  the 
Association's  nationwide.  It  was  current  a« 
of  1973.  Suggest  your  repr.  contact  imme- 
diately. Text  previously  furnished  you  by 
Jack  Cochran.  Your  CTB  has  all  data  and 
can  recoiiflrm  with  Bob  Griffth  In  Beno.  FYI 
name  of  your  DSM  and  phone  nurober  has 
beeu  provided  Hill  Sayele  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  who  may  be  calling  him 
direct.  FYI  the  Losa  Com  book  was  In  exce;s 
of  2900  messages  as  of  2  p.m.  today  4300  mail- 
grams  were  filed  through  Bene  CTB  and 
519  confirmation  copies.  The  main  jxjint  is 
that  the  calls  to  the  CTB  be  directed  to  tele- 
book  no  fault  and  name  of  State  party  call- 
ing from.  Calls  should  be  made  tomorro  v 
as  bill  is  fcched-iled  for  vote  on  Thursday. 

Telegram 
Are^  Sales  Man.^goi. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Urgent — for  immediate  dissemmalijn. 

The  folloa-ing  has  beeu  received  from  Larry 
Noelker  in  Los  Angeles  and  should  be  acted 
upon  immediately. 

It  is  suggested  that  your  sales  force  con- 
tact trial  lawyers  assns. — mutiial  Ins.  agents, 
assoc.  of  Ins.  adjusters  and  state,  county  and 
city  bar  a^soclatioiis  regarding  the  following. 
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2900  maUgramB  were  seat  out  tor  rvcelpt 
today  by  Los  Angeles  attys.  who  In  turdi  have 
already  sent  over  600  maUgramis  In  rea|)onse 
as  of  10:15  a.m.  today. 

Repeat — this  Is  urgent  for  Immediate 
ft  stent  Ion: 

The  following  me.s8age  was  transmitted 
Saturday  3/30/74  to  over  2900  members  of 
the  Trial  Lawyers  Association  from  Loi  An- 
gele.s  and  Orange  counties.  '• 

Urgent  act  Instantly  minutes  count.  Just 
le.irned  Federal  no-fault  will  be  voted  Itt  U.S. 
Kenate  Thursday  with  marginal  passage 
likely,  repeat  lUcely. 

In  Its  area  this  will  end  tort  system^  Jury 
system,  adversary  system,  reparations  isystem 
and  State's  rights  and  reduce  injureti  citi- 
zens to  little-brother  numbers  with  missive 
life-control  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Please,  please  this  iu-stant  telephone  West- 
ern Union  toll  free  800-648-4100.  Aak  for 
Telebook  No-Fault.  Give  operator  only  aames 
and  addresses  of  your  associates,  secretaries, 
clients,  relatives,  friends  in  whase  names  you 
wish  to  protest  Federal  no-fault,  all  th*  rest 
is  automatic. 

For  each  name  you  give  10  protest  messages 
will  be  delivered  tomorrow  to  key  Senitors 
and  Government  leaders  holding  crucial  yote. 
Or  you  may  dictate  your  own  message  to 
Western  Union  operator.  Your  phone  wpi  be 
billed  $2.00  per  each  message. 

Urgent,  act  Instantly,  minutes  counit 
Hill  Sayble,  President,    ' 

/.-o-r*.4. 

Earl  Frank,  Prrsidcnt, 

O-C-T  L*A. 

WTLIE  AlTKf^N. 

Coordinator,  A.T.UA. 


CTB  INSTRUCTIO.VS 

Below  we  are  transmitting  10  names  of 
Senators  and  President  to  whom  you  will 
send  messages  and  also  we  are  .sending  30 
messages.  You  at  the  CTB  are  to  tak«  the 
calling  names  and  phone  numlsers  and  at 
random  (get  good  mixture)  pick  a  mesBage 
and  send  it  to  the  10  names  provided.  The 
above  text  tells  the  seller  tliat  they  win  be 
billed  on  their  phone  .so  they  will  receive 
a  bill  of  20  dollars  for  each  name  they  give 
you  on  phone. 

Example  one:  I  call  CTB  give  my  nametand 
phone  number.  You  pick  a  message  and  sign 
It  with  my  name  and  send  it  to  the  nine 
Senators  and  the  President  and  bill  nie  20 
dollars. 

'example  two:  I  call  CTB  give  my  naine=and 
phone  number.  You  pick  a  message  and  ^Ign 
It  with  my  name  and  send  It  to  the  pine 
Senators  and  the  President.  Then  I  also  say 
to  send  for  my  wife  Carole,  my  brother  Jlerry. 
Y'ou  pick  one  message  at  random  for  each 
my  wife  and  brother  and  send  that  t<>  the 
Senators  and  President  and  bill  me  60  dollars. 

Here  are  the  Senators  and  President  nimes 
and  addresses,  people  to  whom  the  no-jault 
messages  should  be  sent.  Please  rotate  ines- 
sages. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston.  New  Senate  dJfHcc 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  John  Tunney,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senat*  Walter  Mondale.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Charles  Percy,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Senator  Howard  Baker,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20515. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  United  Suites 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 


NO-FATJLT  MES.SAGES 

1.  No-fault  Insurance  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  States.  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  S354. 

2.  Most  no-fault  plans  have  raised  pre- 
miums, not  reduced  them.  Please  oppose 
S35i. 

3.  S354  Is  an  unconstlttitlonal  usurpation 
of  State  rights.  I  iirge  you  to  oppose  federal 
no-fault. 

4.  S354  takes  away  the  rights  of  Injured 
traffic  victims,  on  behalf  of  them  plea-se  op- 
pose S3  54. 

5.  If  S3.-11  lasses,  thousands  of  Americans 
will  be  forcfii  to  buy  Uisurance  they  do  not 
need.  Please  opp<  se  It. 

6.  S354,  Federal  no-fault  will  not  benefit 
the  public  but  the  insurance  industry.  Please 
oppose  It. 

7.  Until  we  have  had  more  experience  with 
the  States,  It  is  unwise  to  pass  a  plan  for 
Federal  no-fault  insurance.  Plca>e  oppase 
S354. 

8.  Experience  Iticlicntes  that  no-fault  ralse.i 
premiums  while  taking  away  rights.  Please 
oppose  S354. 

9.  On  behalf  of  retired  people,  housewives 
and  students  who  are  forced  to  buy  Insurance 
they  don't  need.  Please  oppose  S354  (Federal 
no-fault) . 

10.  S354  represents  a  windfall  for  insurance 
companies,  and  a  set  back  for  the  Insurance. 
Please  oppose  Federal  no-fault. 

11.  S354  represents  compulsory  in.surance 
;ind  discriminates  against  the  poor.  Please 
oppose  Federal  no-fault. 

12.  S354  takes  away  one's  rights  to  recover 
for  pain  and  suffering,  while  rewarding  the 
wrongdoer.  Plea.se  opposed  Federal  no-fault. 

13.  The  State  Is  the  proper  laboratory  to 
experiment  with  no-fa\ilt  insurance.  Plea.se 
oppose  S354. 

14.  Under  S354,  taxpayers  of  the  various 
States  will  be  forced  to  spend  their  money 
to  Implement  an  unproven  Federal  plan. 
Plea.se  oppose  It. 

15.  Innocent  traffic  victims  are  entitled  to 
full  compen.satlon  for  their  Injuries,  S354 
Federal  no-fault  should  be  opposed. 

16.  Please  oppase  S354,  a  Federal  no-f,iult 
plan  backed  by  Insurance  Interests. 

17.  S354  Federal  no-fault,  forces  on  the 
States  a  plan  of  insurance  which  will  raise 
premiums  and  take  away  rights.  Please  op- 
pase it. 

18.  The  experience  In  the  States  casts 
doubt  on  the  entire  concept  the  no-fault 
Insvirance.  Please  oppose  S354. 

20.  S354  Federal  no-fault  embodies  a 
a  plan  which  takes  away  rights  and  appears 
to  be  failing  on  the  State  level.  Please  op- 
pose it. 

21.  100  million  Americans  will  lose  bene- 
fits under  Federal  no-fault.  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  S354. 

22.  Proposed  Federal  legislation  on  no- 
fault  Insurance  takes  away  the  rights  of  the 
Injured.    Please    oppose    8354. 

23.  S354  takes  away  valuable  rights  from 
the  elderly  and  the  retired.  Please  oppose 
Federal  no-fault. 

24.  The  parents  of  Innocent  traffic  victims 
lose  rights  under  Federal  no-fault.  Why? 
I  urge  you  to  oppose  S354. 

25.  'We  do  not  need  a  national  no-fault 
bill.  The  Individual  states  are  where  the 
Issue  should  be  debated  and  considered  Op- 
pose S354. 

20.  Loss  of  rlght.^,  a  rise  In  premiums,  a 
loss  of  our  cherished  adversary  system,  this 
is  what  we  can  expect  from  S354.  Please 
oppose  Federal  no-fault. 

27.  I  want  to  register  my  opposition  to 
S354,  Federal  no-fault.  Please  oppose  it. 

28.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  and  Florida 
had  a  premium  Increased  under  so  called  no- 
fault  Insurance.  Please  oppose  S354,  Federal 
no-fault. 

29.  No-fault  Is  really  not  fair.   We  need 


meaningful  insurance  reform,  not  an  Insur- 
ance hoax.  I  urge  you  to  oppose  S354. 

30.  We  need  meaningful  insurance  re- 
form. Federal  no-fault  does  not  answer  the 
basic  Ills  In  the  system.  Oppose  S354. 

Again,  you  are  urged  to  contact  directly 
the  president  of  local  trial  lawyers  assii. 
Immediately. 

The  CTB's  have  the  texts  and  the  address 
tapes  and  are  set  up  and  ready  to  go. 

Many  thanks  to  Larry  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  for  this  hot  and  timely  application.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  headquarters  staff 
will  be  calling  you  directly  for  further  ex- 
planaoions,  or  you  can  contact  Larry  directly 
at  his  OFC  213-627-4321  and  this  evening 
at  home  213-330-0358. 

Please  keep  In  touch  IXXX  with  the  CTB's 
directly  and  report  your  success  as  the  num- 
bers mount. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  of  course  I  recognize  the  right 
of  any  person  or  any  group  to  lobby  for 
or  against  any  piece  of  legislation  and  to 
contact  Members  of  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House.  But  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  the  tactics  used  and  the 
disgui.ses  of  the  effort  made  to  lobby  to 
cover  the  tracks  of  those  doing  it  and 
make  it  appear  to  come  from  large 
group.s  of  people  who  are  in  no  way  in- 
volved. 

The  bill  before  us  is  one  that  has  gone 
tlirough  a  long  consideration  stretching 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  proceed  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  there  are  any  amendments 
to  be  offered  we  would  now  be  willing  to 
consider  those  amendments  because  we 
would  like  to  get  to  the  point  where  we 
could  vote  on  final  passage,  up  or  down, 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  1  have  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  not  hold  up  this 
amendment.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make 
an  opening  statement  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  and  the  dis- 
tineiiished  Senator  from  Nebraska  had 
finished  their  remarks.  I  would  just  as 
soon  defer  so  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  can  proceed  with  liis 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Very  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamtj- 
shire  be  recognized  immediately  follow- 
ing this  amendment  for  his  opening  re- 
marks, since  I  did  not  realize  he  was 
prepared  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Will  the 
Senator  restate  the  request? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  request  is  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing disposition  of  the  amendment  now 
being  called  up  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  be  recognized  because 
he  has  an  opening  statement  and  he  was 
precluded  by  calling  up  tliis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  clerk  states  the  amendment,  I 
would  not  mind  yielding  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  opening  statement,  just  so  this 
amendment  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
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ness  at  the  conclusion  thereof.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  ready 
with  his  amendment.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  more  than 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  might  be  holding  up 
the  Senator,  Go  ahead  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  be  vacated.  I  will  wait  until 
a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  requests 
that  the  previous  order  that  he  be  rec- 
ognized, as  requested  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  Utah,  now  be  vacated.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "A,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  104,  delete  lines  24  and  25  and 
liLsert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following;: 

"(3)  An  individual  remains  liable  for  in- 
juring another  Individual,  either  intention- 
ally or  as  a  consequence  of  intending  to 
injure  himself. 

On  page  105,  line  8,  delete  "in  excess  of 
$2,500." 

On  page  105,  between  lines  18  and  19  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  A  person  or  Government  remahis 
liable  If  such  Injury  was  caused  or  not  cor- 
rected by  an  act  or  omission  not  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  motor  vehicle." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  make  certain 
changes  and  improvements  in  S.  354,  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  'Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act  by  permitting  lawsuits  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  I  believe  they  should 
be  permitted  and  by  eliminating  the  de- 
ductible feature  which  applies  to  re- 
covery for  noneconomic  detriment — 
that  is  pain  and  suffering. 

Some  people  have  ridiculed  the  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  say  that  a  person 
remains  liable  for  intentionally  injuring 
himself.  'While  the  language  does  not 
actually  say  that,  I  have  offered  perfec- 
ting language  to  make  better  sense  out 
of  the  provision  which  preserves  the 
right  to  sue  for  persons  injured  by  in- 
tentional acts. 

In  that  respect  the  language  specifi- 
cally states: 

(3)  An  IndividutU  remains  liable  for  in- 
juring another  individual,  either  Intention- 
ally or  as  a  consequence  of  intending  to 
Injure  himself. 

That  would  mean  removal  from  no- 
fault  because  the  person  would  be  liable 
imder  tort  recovery. 

Then,  on  page  105,  line  8  there  is  a 
$2,500  deductible  feature  which  applies 
to  recoveries  for  noneconomic  detriment 
which  I  think  makes  no  sense  at  all.  I 
would  remove  that  deductible  com- 
pletely. 

Finally,  I  would  add  a  new  exception  to 
section  206  \rtilch  would  permit  a  person 


to  sue  someone  if  he  were  injured 
through  a  negligent  act  which  was  not 
associated  with  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle. 

For  example,  a  person  by  this  amend- 
ment, would  be  able  to  sue  the  railroad 
whose  freight  car  broke  loose  and 
crashed  into  a  vehicle  or  he  would  be 
able  to  sue  the  contractor  who  failed  to 
put  up  proper  warning  signs  and  there- 
by caused  a  person  to  be  injured  in  an 
auto  accident. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  is  this  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No,  it  is  not  printed. 
I  have  a  copy  here,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  one. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing a  copy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  goes 
to  deleting  lines  24  and  25  on  page  104, 
where  it  talks  about  the  habiUty  for  in- 
juring another  individual  intentionally 
or  as  a  consequence  of  an  intent  to  in- 
jure himself;  but  on  page  105,  where  it 
refers  to  "in  excess  of  $2,500,"  does  that 
apply  to  the  same  subject  matter? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  those  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chau-  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

r-Ir.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  '.aOs  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
whole  bill  Is  a  highly  complicated  and 
technical  one.  Insurance  commissioners 
of  various  States — including  my  own,  in- 
cidentally— ^testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  to  decrease  the  $2,500 
mentioned  in  section  206(a)(5),  as  the 
Senator's  amendment  proposes,  would 
increase  the  cost  of  insurance,  especially 
in  the  rural  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deductibility 
in  itself  may  work  a  certain  Injustice  on 
the  insured. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  al- 
though there  may  be  merit  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  It  is  im- 
printed. We  have  been  trying,  with  the 
assistance  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  staffs,  to  realize  Its  impact. 

I  do  not  seek  any  delay,  because  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  the  ixjsslblUty  of  an  agreement 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Ho'wever,  I  think  that  amendments 
that  go  to  the  somewhat  technical  pro- 


\'isions  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  They  can  be 
studied  and  taken  up. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  -lave  these  amendments 
printed,  provided  they  could  be  taken 
up  tomorrow  and  considered,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  vote  on  them  tomorrow. 

I  shotild  like  to  withd»-aw  the  amend- 
mant  that  we  are  now  considering,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  consider  a 
sliglit  modification  of  the  amendment, 
to  perfect  a  few  words  i'  the  last  Une? 
Where  the  amendment  reads:  "Main- 
tenance of  the  vehicle,"  I  suggest  makins 
it  "maintenance  and  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
has  withdrawn  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  other  amendments  at  tlie  desk  that 
I  ask  to  have  printed.  I  shall  call  them 
up  at  tlie  proper  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Chair  has  indicated 
that  it  takes  unanimous  consent  to  mod- 
ify the  amendment.  Therefore,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  words 
"maintenance  of  the  vehicle"  in  the  last 
line  of  the  amendment  be  modified  to 
read  "maintenance  or  use  of  tlie  motor 
vehicle." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
which  has  just  been  withdrawn  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes its  consideration  of  the  bill  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chsur  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  think  that  when  the 
amendment  is  printed,  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors can  see  it,  we  can  then  proceed  rath- 
er quickly  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  his  amendment  is  a  good  one. 
I  think  it  better  that  all  Senators  see  it 
in  printed  form.  But  I  may  say  for  the 
Record  today  that  the  modification  is  a 
good  one  and  that  it  will  improve  the  bill 
considerably. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  S. 
354,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

When  the  bill,  S.  354,  was  considered 
by  our  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  joined 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
for  the  motion  to  order  this  legislation 
reported.  I  did  so  in  order  to  enable  its 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary.  But  In  so  voting,  I  sA  forth 
in  the  committee  report  an  expTess  re- 
sei-vation,  reserving  all  rights,  in^uding, 
if  need  be,  the  right  to  oppose  the  bill 
during  Senate  cwislderation,  v^ch  I 
now  am  constrained  to  do. 

While  I  disagree  neither  with  the  need 
for  reform  by  the  several  States  of  the 
automobile  reparation  system,  nor  wiUi 
the  concept  of  no-fault  insuranoe,  I  tun 
concerned  about  the  means  proposed  in 
S.  354  to  obtain  its  objectives  and  their 
possible,  if  not  probable,  impact. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  concerns 
with  respect  to  this  proposed  "National 
No-Pault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurarsce  Act" 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  minority  views 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  accompanying 
S.  354. 

For  example,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
share  the  concerns  of  those  on  the  judi- 
ciary with  respect  to  the  probable  con- 
stitutional issue  raised  by  the  legfelation. 
As  pointed  out  in  those  minority  views, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  compel  tlie 
States  to  administer  a  Federal  law  even 
if  those  States  are  not  willing  t©  adopt 
such  a  no-fault  plan  as  requir&d  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  S.  354.  The 
seven  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  joining  in  the  minority  views 
on  S.  354  conclude  that,  with  respect  to 
this  question,  "it  is  doubtful  tliat  the 
Congress  possesses  the  power  to  force 
unwilling  States  to  take  any  afHnnative 
action  in  administering  a  federaHy  im- 
posed no-fault  plan". 

Second,  notwithstanding  soma  actu- 
arial studies  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the 
studies  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Mflliman 
tt  Robertson,  Inc.,  which  indicate  a  po- 
tentisd  cost-saving  in  insurance  pre- 
miums among  the  several  States,  I,  too, 
have  duly  noted  the  caveats  expressed 
with  respect  to  such  studies.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  lack  of  certitude  with  respect 
to  the  findings  of  such  studies.  Aad.  this 
might  result  in  actually  increashig  the 
cost  of  automobile  insurance  for  dtlzens 
of  such  rural  States  as  New  Hampshire 
with  cost-saving  benefits  inuring  enly  to 
the  more  densely  ix)pulated  urban  areas 
of  the  country.  Thus,  I  find  myself  shar- 
ing the  concern  expressed  in  the  minor- 
ity views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port that  "the  measure  generally  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  rural  and  semi-rural 
populations." 

Finally,  I  also  am  concerned  that  the 
no-fault  insurance  being  proposed  in  S. 
354,  with  its  mandate  for  unlimited  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitation  coverage,  coupled 
with  Federal  regulation,  may  jeopardize 
the  ability  of  many  small  but  financially 
stable  casualty  companies  to  grow  and 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  automobile 
insurance  market.  Such  a  result  could 
lead  inevitably  to  greater  concentration 
and  possible  monopoly  by  the  large  in- 
surance companies.  It  thus  could  lead  to 
the  gradual  elimination  of  many  of  the 
small  Insurance  companies  that  are  not 
only  rendering  good  service,  but  which, 
because  their  insurance  is  written  lai-ge- 
ly  in  their  own  section  and  not  diversified 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  even  more 
efficient  in  dealing  with  those  victims 


who  have  had  casualties  suffered  in  au- 
tomobile accidents. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  its 
attendant  bureaucracy  is  the  sole  reposi- 
tory of  all  of  wisdom  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours.  There  are  some  matters  which 
would  best  be  left  with  the  States  In  or- 
der that  each  of  our  several  States  may 
fashion  the  remedy  best  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  citizens.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  the  Congress  declared  in 
1945  with  the  McCarran-Ferg\ison  Act, 
that  "the  continued  regulation  •  *  •  by 
the  several  States  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance is  in  the  public  interest  •  •  *," 
and  I  see  no  valid  reason  to  alter  that 
public  interest  concept  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  S.  354. 1  therefore  feel  com- 
pelled to  oppose  this  proposed  "National 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act" 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  already  in  this  debate  that 
tlie  movement  toward  reformation  of  oui' 
insurance  system  not  only  Ls  taking  place, 
but  has  been  taking  place.  Some  of  us 
who  In  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
past — and  this  Senator  is  one — had  a 
Lood  deal  to  do  with  the  trial  and  settle- 
ment and  the  adjustment  of  automobile 
insurance  claims  and  are  well  aware  of 
what  has  been  taking  place. 

First,  may  I  say  tliat  in  determining 
my  attitude  a.s  a  Senator  on  this  measure, 
I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  and  definitely 
understood  that  I  am  not  representing 
the  viewpoint  of  the  trial  lawyers  of  this 
countiT,  who  have,  as  their  legitimate 
right,  been  rather  active  in  opposing  this 
legislation.  As  I  have  stated  already,  dur- 
ing my  law  practice  I  represented  many 
insurance  companies  and  engaged  in  con- 
stant jury  trial  work,  involving  automo- 
bile cases. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  were  many 
faults  in  the  system  that  needed  conec- 
tion.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  insurance  companies  could  postpone 
cases  if  the  attorney  for  the  injured 
party — the  plaintiff  who  was  seeking  a 
settlement  from  an  insurance  company — 
was  not  an  active  or  aggressive  trial 
lawyer.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  nor 
an  imusual  thing  in  those  days  to  employ 
dilatory  tactics.  It  might  be  1  or  2 
years  before  the  case  actually  got  to  the 
doors  of  the  courtroom  and  before  a  jury 
adjudicated  the  damages  suffered  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff.  If  the  plaintiff  were  a  person 
of  limited  means,  it  became  a  great  hard- 
sliip. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  to 
remedy  this  situation  was  to  enable  pay- 
ment of  doctor  and  hospital  bills.  For- 
tunately. I  had  no  immediate  worries  in 
this  regard  because  the  practice  of  my 
insurance  company  was  to  take  care  of 
those  bills  to  a  very  substantial  extent. 
Then,  when  the  case  was  fmally  adjudi- 
cated— and  I  am  still  talking  about  the 
old  style  tort  system — whichever  com- 
pany was  ultimately  Uable  reimbursed 
the  others  under  subrogation  for  these 
charges. 

So  It  has  been  some  time,  now,  since 
we  hav^  been  up  against  such  a  severe 
injustice  of  having  unfortunate  people 


with  serious  and  disabling  injuries,  re- 
quiring long  hospitalization,  but  without 
funds  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  slow 
process  of  litigation  in  the  courts. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  cured  the  situation.  I  am  merely 
suggesting  that  that  was  the  first  step. 
It  is  a  step  that  has  already  been  taken, 
to  relieve  the  most  distinct  harshness  in- 
volved in  the  old  system. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  further 
steps  taken.  People  have  become  more 
and  more  of  the  opinion  that  the  auto- 
mobile reparation  system  can  be  im- 
proved. Many  States  now  have  some 
form  of  no-fault  Insurance.  These  State 
no-fault  laws  are  not  all  alike. 

Then,  there  arose  a  potential  problem 
that  worried  a  great  many  Senators,  I 
remember,  when  we  were  considering 
this  matter  in  the  last  Congress.  Sena- 
tors were  vei-y  much  perturbed  as  to 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  a  person 
living  in  a  State  which  did  not  have  no- 
fault  Insurance  should  drive  his  car  Into 
a  no -fault  State  and  find  himself  in  an 
accident,  and  vice  versa.  What  would 
hapijen?  Would  he,  under  the  laws  of 
the  different  States,  find  himself  Incur- 
ring personal  liability  which  might  run 
into  very  substantial  sums  and  work  a 
gi-cat  hardship? 

Well,  that  has  been  taken  care  of.  It 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Insurance 
companies  themselves  so  that,  without 
extra  charge,  riders  are  attached  to  the 
policies.  So,  living  in  my  State  of  New 
Hampsliire,  when  I  drive  into  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  a  no-fault  State,  and  I 
find  myself  in  an  accident,  my  policy 
covers  me  just  as  much  imder  the  laws 
of  that  jurisdiction  as  it  would  under  the 
laws  of  my  own  State  in  which  my  car  is 
regi-stered  and  Insured.  This  is  true 
thioughout  the  coimtry.  So  that  prob- 
lem has  been  removed.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  removal  does  not  mean  that 
that  is  all  we  need  to  do.  Its  real  signifi- 
cance is  that  we  are  not  under  the  gun 
to  enact  some  nationwide  system,  with- 
out moving  with  great  care  to  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

So,  this  year,  we  come  to  the  point 
where  some  20  State  legislatures  have 
enacted  some  form  of  no-fault  insm-ance 
law.  Others  are  or  will  be  considering  en- 
actment of  such  laws. 

Thus,  we  are  not  standing  still.  We 
are  not  facing  the  desperate  situation 
we  were  facing  a  few  years  ago.  Rather, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is 
being  considered  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study  by  several  State 
legislatures.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
constant  consideration,  discussion,  and 
debate  by  the  various  insurance  com- 
missioners of  all  the  States  as  they  meet 
from  time  to  time.  All  of  these  things 
have  taken  place.  We  are  not  nmning 
to  a  fire  and  yet  we  are  behaving  as 
though  we  were.  I  say,  this  without  any 
criticism  of  any  of  my  colleagues,  and 
certainly  not  of  the  leadership,  or  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  involved. 

But,  oiu-  Committee  on  Commerce  did 
order  S.  354  reported  and  It  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I,  too,  voted  to  send  the  bill  along.  I 
did  not  think  we  were  getting  anywhere 


with  it.  Frankly,  I  hoped  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  with  all  its  expe- 
rience, abihty,  and  knowledge  of  the  law 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  what  we  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  had  not  been 
able  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  apparently, 
it  too,  found  a  maze  of  confusion. 

However,  the  Judiciary  Committee  did 
report  the  bill  by,  I  believe,  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.  It  was  a  very  close  vote. 

This  bill,  which  contains  many  meri- 
torious features,  and  whose  purpose  is 
good,  proposes  the  establishment  of 
nation  standards  for  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insiuunce. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  this  Sena- 
tor finds  certain  specific  objections  to 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  he 
represents.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator  that  this  bill  must,  of  neces- 
sity— and  you  cannot  dodge  it  or  escape 
it — take  something  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  small  and 
rural  and  sparsely  populated  States  and 
communities  and  while  relieving  the 
burden  in  the  densely  populated  metro- 
politan areas.  It  cannot  help  but  work 
that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  settle- 
ments in  a  rural  State,  such  as  mine,  are 
much  less  than  in  the  densely  populated 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  a  standardized  system  is  adopted, 
it  may  well  reduce  the  premiums  on  in- 
surance in  New  York  City,  or  in  Chicago, 
or  in  Los  Angeles,  or  in  some  smaller 
cities,  where  there  is  some  density  of 
population.  But,  if  it  does,  it  is  bound 
to  increase  somewhat  the  premiums  in 
my  own  State  and  other  sparsely  popu- 
lated States. 

For  example,  it  is  characteristic — and 
I  think  it  expresses  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress — 
always  to  help,  to  extend  a  helping  hsmd 
to  everyone  who  needs  it.  It  is  a  policy 
we  have  been  following  until  we  are  al- 
most in  national  bankruptcy. 

Thus,  in  S.  354,  on  page  55,  section 
102ia)(2),  congressional  findings  ex- 
pressly include  one  that  motor  vehicle 
transportation  significantly  affects  in- 
terstate commerce,  "particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas  encompassing  more 
than  one  State  •  '  *."  There  you  have 
written  right  into  this  bill,  in  plain, 
straight  EngUsh,  an  acknowledgment 
that  this  bill  is  weighted  toward  the  in- 
habitants, as  is  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  biU  on  page  55,  "particu- 
larly in  metropolitan  areas." 

On  page  58,  section  102(bM2),  a  con- 
gressional poUcy  is  expressed  to  estab- 
lish "minimimi  standards  which  each 
State  must  meet  or  exceed."  I  repeat, 
"must  meet  or  exceed."  This,  In  itself, 
militates  against  rural  States,  since  it 
is  inherent  that  higher  costing  urban 
areas  are  to  be  averaged  into  the 
system. 

It  also  means  that  rural  States  with  a 
greater  number  of  single-car  accidents 
will  have  to  take  up  such  costs  in  no- 
fault  claims. 

Continuing  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  specifics  of  this  bill,  on  page  72. 
section  105 <a)  (5)  requires  a  rating  plan 
by  the  several  States  which  "shall  afford 
required  coverages  for  motor  vehicles  to 


any  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual." This  obviously  is  directed  to  large 
urban  areas. 

We  are  not  considering  a  charity  bill. 
This  is  a  business  bill.  This  is  not  aid  for 
the  blind  or  for  the  disabled  veterans. 
This  is  to  set  up  some  kind  of  national 
insurance  system  for  which  people  must 
pay  the  premiums  and  receive  the  bene- 
fits. Yet,  written  into  it  is  the  direction 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
quire the  States  to  have  a  rating  plan 
that  "shall  afford  required  coverages  for 
motor  vehicles  to  any  economically  dis- 
advantaged individual."  What  do  they 
mean  by  an  "economically  disadvantaged 
individual"? 

I  recall  a  discussion  in  the  committee 
during  which  I  raised  this  inquiry.  Some- 
body said  they  meant  poor,  people  who 
needed  a  car  to  get  to  their  work,  and 
who  could  not  make  a  living  for  their 
family  unless  they  had  an  automobile. 
Thus,  this  concept  was  added.  But,  who 
would  pay  for  it?  If  special,  low-rate  au- 
tomobile insurance  is  to  be  furnished,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  will  be  paid  by  a  slightly 
higher  cost  for  insurance  premiums  by 
the  average  citizen  who  cannot  claim  to 
be  a  disadvantaged  person. 

Section  109(b)  on  page  87  requires 
State  insurance  commissioners  to  pro- 
vide cost  comparisons  for  "rates  being 
charged  by  insurers  for  no-fault  benefits 
and  tort  liability  coverage."  Unfortun- 
ately, rural  States,  unlike  urban  States, 
may  not  have  the  capability  to  perform 
this  task,  except  at  additional  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Section  109(ct  on  page  87  requires 
State  insurance  commissioners  to  "es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  program  for  the 
regular  and  periodic  evaluation  of  med- 
ical and  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices." Again,  rural  States,  unUke  urban 
States,  may  not  have  the  capabihty  to 
perform  this  task  except  at  additional 
administrative  costs. 

It  goes  further  than  this.  On  page  88, 
section  109(d)  authorizes  the  State  in- 
surance commissioners  to  "assure  that 
emergency  health  services  are  available 
for  each  victim  suffering  injury  in  the 
State."  Commissioner  Whaland  of  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
suggested  that  this  puts  "the  insurance 
commissioner  in  the  role  of  regulating 
and  developing  the  State's  health  care 
delivery  system."  Also,  in  rural  areas  in- 
volving considerable  distances  and  inac- 
cessibility to  medical  facilities,  how  can  a 
State  commissioner  be  accountable  for 
each  victim"?  And,  does  this  provision 
mean  a  State  commissioner  is  mandated 
to  so  perform  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  State's  Governor,  or  its 
legislature  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  fro.Ti  the 
bill  rather  than  from  the  summary  with 
respect  to  availability  of  services.  On 
line  20,  page  88,  it  provides  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  Availability  of  Sekvices. — The  com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  coordinate  with 
appropriate  government  agencies  in  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  an  emergency 
health  services  system  or  systems,  and  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  assure  that  emer- 
gency health  sert'lces  are  available  for  each 
victim    suffering    injury    in   the   State.    The 


commissioner  Is  authorized  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  assure  that  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  are  available 
Xor  each  victim  resident  in  the  State. 

Now,  I  emphasize   this: 

Such  steps  may  include,  but  arp  not  lim- 
ited to.  guarantees  of  loans  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  suppliers  or  providers  of  such  serv- 
ices, and  support  for  training  programs  for 
personnel  in  programs  and  facilities  offering 
such  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  health  bill. 
It  does  not  come  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  any  of 
its  organizations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
business  bill  concerning  automobile  in- 
surance. I  am  sure  its  framers  earnestly 
want  it  to  be  designed  to  be  a  national 
no-fault  insurance  law.  But.  there  creeps 
into  it  all  these  other  provisions.  Thus, 
under  this  bill  when  one  buys  a  policy  to 
put  his  car  on  the  road — whether  he  lives 
in  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina.  Ala- 
bama, or  California — he  is  paying  some- 
thing to  enable  the  State  to  comply  with 
a  Federal  law  that  says  each  victim — 
every  single  person  within  the  confines  of 
the  State  who  suffers  from  an  automo- 
bile accident — shall  be  assisted  in  re- 
habilitation, whatever  that  means. 

That  could  go  a  long  way.  But.  so  there 
will  be  no  misimderstanding  with  regard 
to  rehabilitation,  let  me  place  in  the 
Record  the  language  which  appears  on 
page  64.  line  3: 

(16)  "Medical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services"  means  services  necessary  to 
reduce  disability  and  to  restore  the  physical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  func- 
tioning of  a  victim.  Such  services  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  medical  care, 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  procedures,  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy,  other  medically 
necessary  therapies,  speech  pathology  and 
audiology.  nursing  care  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  nurse,  medical  social  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  serv- 
ices, occupational  licenses  and  tools,  and 
transportation  where  necessary  to  secure 
medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  ser\ - 
ices. 

Now.  that  is  a  beautiful  concept.  Mr. 
President,  but  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  try  to  force  every  State 
in  this  Union  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  policies  of  its  citizens  to  run 
that  kind  of  rehabilitation  program  for 
"each  victim"  is  just  not  what  we  up  in 
New  England,  to  use  a  favorite  old 
Yankee  expression,  call  commonsense.  It 
simply  is  not  practical. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  bill 
MJtting  the  Fedei:al  Government  in  the 
■  addle  and  putting  every  State  under  its 
heel.  I  call  attention  to  page  96  of  the 
bill,  section  201id).  As  I  read  that  pro- 
•.  ision.  Mr.  President.  State  insurance 
commissioners  are  made  subservient  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by  man- 
dating that  they  "shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  periodically  all  relevant  infor- 
mation which  is  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary.' 

I  have  just  one  more  provision  to  men- 
tion. On  page  100,  section  204  restricts 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  limit  bene- 
fits, providing,  for  example,  imlimited 
medical  and  rehabilitation  benefits,  wage 
loss  of  not  less  than  $15,000,  and  so  forth. 
These  limits  are  so  high  as  to  be  directed 
to  urban,  not  rural,  needs  which  may  be 
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capable  of  being  met  with  lower  limits 
and  at  a  lesser  cost. 

Those  are  some  of  the  provisions. 
Standing  alone,  each  docs  not  constitute 
a  particular  problem,  but  when  n-e  tie 
them  all  together,  do  not  tell  me  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  not  going  to  cost  more  and  make 
insurance  more  costly  to  the  American 
people,  certainly  more  costly  in  the  rural 
States.  It  discriminates.  It,  in  effect, 
takes  money  from  my  pocket  in  New 
Hampshire  and  puts  it  in  the  pocket  of 
someone  who  lives  In  Chicago. 

Incidentally,  what  happens  to  the 
small  companies?  Oh,  I  have  heard  so 
many  speeches  made  on  this  floor  m  the 
20  years  I  have  been  here.  I  have  seen 
so  many  tears  flow  about  small  business. 
We  are  always  solicitous  about  small 
business.  Well,  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
me  that  when  we  first  began  to  struggle 
with  this  Idea  of  a  Federal  standards 
bill  for  no-fault  automobile  Insmance, 
some  of  the  large  Insurance  compaaies  in 
this  country  seemed  somewhat  appre- 
hensive and  not  too  enthusiastic.  But, 
that  situation  apparently  has  changed, 
because  it  is  my  understanding  now  that 
the  large  companies  in  this  country  like 
this  bUl. 

Why?  Well,  there  may  be  various  rea- 
sons, but  one  reason  is  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Senator,  we  will  put  some  very 
sound,  fine  small  iiisurance  companies 
out  of  business.  I  am  thinking  of  three  or 
four  good,  sound  companies  in  my  State. 
The  Farm  Bureau,  the  Northern  Grange 
Insurance  Co..  and  others  have  gone  on 
to  take  private  names  in  order  not  to 
confine  themselves  or  restrict  themselves 
to  people  of  one  vocation.  But,  we  have 
half  a  dozen  such  companies.  Their  pur- 
pose is  soimd.  They  render  good  service. 
They  pay  up  their  claims  promptly.  In 
fact,  they  are  noted  for  prompt  attention 
when  accidents  occur. 

As  appears  on  page  978  of  the  hearings, 
we  had  the  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  president  of  one  of 
those  companies,  a  man  whom  I  have 
known  for  40  years,  and  I  knew  his  father 
before  he  was  president  of  that  company, 
one  of  the  moct  reliable  businesses  in 
the  State.  He  said: 

We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  insiir- 
ance  condiUoiu  in  New  Hampshire.  Maine, 
Vermont,  and,  we  believe,  most  of  the  other 
States  In  the  Nation  are  not  comparable  to 
those  In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas.  But  In 
forcing  a  single  system  on  the  States,  Senate 
bin  354  disregards  these  differences  and  un- 
fairly favors  metropolitan  areas.  The  bill,  in 
fact,  would  relieve  a  few  urban  problems  at 
the  e.xpense  of  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
Since  approximately  80  percent  of  Concord 
General's  65,000  policyholders  reside  outside 
urban  centers,  we  are  alarmed  by  the  dls- 
crlmUiatlon  agalniit  them  that  we  think 
would  result  from  the  eniictment  of  Senate 
bin  354. 

Mr.  President.  I  notice  that  my  chair- 
man and  dear  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soN) .  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  a  short 
time  ago.  because  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  are  marking  up  an  appro- 
priations bill.  I  myself  must  Join  them  as 
soon  as  pebble.  I  wish  he  were  here,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
record  some  of  the  testimony  of  Karl 
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Herrmann,  commissioner  of  insurance  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  who  inciden- 
tally is  quite  obviously  a  close  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macndsoni.  This 
is  what  he  said,  starting  on  page  394  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings: 

I  want  to  say  first,  that  I  have  a  great  re- 
pect  for  oiu-  senior  Senator,  stnator  Magnu- 
."^^on.  from  the  SUte  of  Washington.  I  do  not 
ilUuk  that  It  has  been  any  accident  that  he 
has  stayed  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to  become  one 
or  the  top  riiiiking  Members  with  seniority.  I 
licUeve  the  record  will  .-^how  that  Senator 
Ma,Tnii':on  has  al.vays  been  on  the  side  of 
I'-.e  people.  pFp(c;ally  xho^r  who  arc  11. e 
breadwinners  for  the  family,  tho?e  people 
WHO  are  hrivinK  a  hard  time  maklnK  end.=; 
meet.  The  people  that  are  llvln't  from  pay- 
check to  paycheck  have  had  their  causes 
champioucd  by  Senator  MagnuK.n.  1  do  not 
know  of  any  Instance  where  he  has  not  been 
on  the  side  of  the  consumer  and  on  the  t.iac 
t'f  his  cnn-,titnrr.ts. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  cro.^s  Ew,,rd.-;  with 
lum.  I  differ  In  the  method  of  approach,  bir. 
as  far  as  the  end  result  Is  concerned,  of  com- 
ing up  with  a  better  product,  comlnp;  up  with 
a  better  method  of  covering  the  people  who 
are  Insured  by  automobile  accidents,  I  be- 
lieve we  arc  lu  entire  accord. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  In  State  regulation.  I  tlilnk  that 
the  Congress  under  the  McCarrRn-Fer»,'u.<:on 
Act  was  wL<!e  In  leaving  It  where  It  has  always 
been  historically.  I  think  this  would  be  Just 
letting  the  camel  getting  his  nose  under  the 
teat.  Therefore,  even  though  I  agree  with 
Senator  Magnuson  that  this  matter  of  leav- 
ing the  auto  accident  \lctlms  out  In  the  cold 
has  to  be  remedied.  I  Just  believe  that  you 
must  give  the  States  a  chance  to  act.  I  know 
you  say:  Well,  thev  have  had  that  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  got  19  States  moving  now  and 
we  will  come  up  with  some  real-world  experi- 
ence. Then  we  wont  be  depending  on  the 
Kuess  work  of  actuarial  studies  that  will 
prove  anything  they  sLart  out  to  prove. 

Although  it  Is  not  strictly  pertinent 
to  the  bill,  but  because  of  my  warm  per- 
.«^onal  friendship  and  great  admiration 
for  my  distinguished  chairman,  Mr, 
MAcmrsoN,  I  shall  not  refrain  from  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  the  concluding  words 
of  Mr.  Herrmann,  the  insurance  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Washington 
He  said : 

Senator,  I  Jitst  want  to  say  this  about  Sen- 
ator Magnuson.  The  Good  Book  says  In  sub- 
stance: Kebuke  a  fooJ  and  he  wlU  hate  you. 
but  U  you  differ  with  a  wise  man,  be  wUl 
love  you.  And  I  thhik  Senator  Magnuson  fits 
In  the  latter  category.  I  have  never  seen  him 
ruffled  because  you  didn't  agree  with  him  if 
he  feels  that  your  motives  are  sincere  and 
that  you  believe  In  what  you  are  .^aylng 
w  hen  5-ou  oppose  some  of  his  Ideas. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  remarkable 
characterization  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Conunerce  Committee.  In  the  many 
years  I  have  served  with  him.  I  have 
found  tills  to  be  true.  One  can  differ  with 
him  as  long  as  he  knows  you  are  sincere, 
and  nothing  ruffles  him  because  of  that! 

I  regret  to  disagree  with  him  on  this 
bill.  It  Is  a  dangerous  bill.  It  is  an  un- 
necessary bill.  This  picture  is  moving, 
and  moving  rapidly,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  bill  Is  filled  with  experiments 
that  have  not  been  Justified. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  Is  an  entering 
wedge,  qriite  possibly  for  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  of  Insurance  in 


this  country.  It  certainly  invades  the 
province  of  the  States  and  Invades  those 
places  where  the  States  are  in  a  position 
to  act  much  more  wisely,  with  greater 
knowledge  of  their  own  circumstances 
and  of  the  needs  of  their  own  citizens 
thnn  are  we  in  the  Halls  of  Congress! 
In  view  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  fact  that  the  real  damages 
and  injuries  that  have  been  suffered,  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  tort 
.«=ystem,  have,  one  by  one.  been  remedied 
to  the  point  where  there  Is  at  present  no 
real  injustice  that  cries  out  for  instant 
and  hasty  remedy.  I  feel  that  this 
measure  is  not  needed.  y 

I  am  going  to  say.  without  reflection 
on  any  of  my  colleagues,  that  in  this 
Senator's  opinion  this  measure  Is  being 
acted  upon  without  adequate  consider- 
ation. Already  we  are  being  asked  to 
adopt,  very  shortly,  a  time  limitation  to 
force  the  measure  to  a  vote.  Important 
amendments  are  to  be  offered.  I  hope 
they  will  be  carefully  considered.  The 
bill  might  even  be  remedied  to  the  point 
where  some  of  the  unjust  feattu'es  might 
be  taken  from  it,  so  as  to  provide  flex- 
ibility to  each  of  the  several  States. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  that  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
so  much  time.  I  appreciate  his  courtesy 
and  his  patience. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  mv  gen- 
eral statement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  very  fine  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis  he  has  Just  offered  with  re- 
spect to  S.  354. 

I  would  add  a  few  thoughts  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  so  eloquently 
said  about  this  measure — and  the  whole 
question  of  "no-fault"  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  National 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act. 
If  approved,  would  constitute  a  radical 
departure  from  a  longstanding  congres- 
sional policy — a  policy  that  provides  very 
plainly  that  the  State  goverrunents  are 
the  most  appropriate  level  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Insurance.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only — and  I  stress  the  word — the  only 
appropriate  level. 

Prom  Its  beginning  the  business  of  in- 
surance has  been  regarded  as  a  local 
matter,  to  be  subject  to  and  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  various  States.  This  view 
was  fostered  and  augmented  by  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  period 
of  75  years  beginning  with  the  case  of 
Paul  V.  Virffinia  In  1869.  75  U.S.  (8  Wall.* 
168.  183.  which  held  that  insurance  was 
not  interstate  commerce  and  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  could  properly  regulate 
the  business  of  insurance  within  its 
borders. 

This  ruling  was  reiterated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  1895  case  of  Hooper 
V.  California,  155  U.S.  648,  654.  and  again 
in  the  1913  case  of  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  v.  Deer  Lodge  County,  231  U.S. 
495,  503. 

Then,  in  the  1944  case  of  United  States 
V.  Southeastern  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion, 322  US.  533.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  for  the  first  time  that  insurance 
transactions  across  State  lines  consti- 
tuted Interstate  commerce.  This  decision. 
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of  coiu'se,  was  a  virtual  invitation  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  this  area  of  control  that 
throughout  our  national  history  had 
been  left  to  the  individual  States.  Within 
less  than  1  year  following  the  Court  de- 
cision. Congress  passed  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act.  which  provides  in  part  as 
follows: 

Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  con- 
tinued regulation  and  taxation  by  the  several 
states  of  the  business  of  insurance  is  In  the 
public  Interest,  and  that  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  shall  not  be  construed  to 
impose  any  barrier  to  the  regulation  or  taxa- 
tion of  such  business  by  the  several  states. 

This  declaration  of  policy  currently 
appears  as  section  1011  of  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  1959.  Justice  Douglas  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  these  words : 

We  start  with  a  reluctance  to  distuitj  the 
State  regulatory  schemes  that  are  In  actual 
effect,  either  by  displacing  them  or  by  super- 
imposing federal  requirements  on  transac- 
tions that  are  tailored  to  meet  State  require- 
ments. When  the  States  speak  in  the  field  of 
"insurance,"  they  speak  with  the  authority 
of  a  long  tradition.  For  the  regulation  of 
"insurance,"  though  within  the  ambit  of 
federal  power,  has  traditionally  been  under 
the  control  of  the  States.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  v.  Variable  Annuity  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Arncrica.  359  U.S.  65. 

If  this  legislation  is  approved,  it  not 
only  will  disrupt  existing  State  regula- 
tions and  the  present  structure  of  the 
insurance  industry  in  many  areas,  but  it 
also  will  create  yet  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  monitor  State  govern- 
ments in  an  unceasing  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  complying  with 
the  so-called  "national  standards. '  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  will  be  mandated  to 
make  such  determination  as  whether  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  insurance  con- 
tracts approved  by  a  State  insurance 
commissioner  arfe  "consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act."  One  might  well 
wonder  what  kind  of  proliferating  "red- 
tape"  and  general  harassment  our  State 
officials  will  be  subjected  to  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense. 

By  the  end  of  1972,  35  State  legisla- 
tures had  considered  a  no-fault  plan  and 
rejected  it.  This  should  tell  us  something. 
In  any  event,  it  is  a  State  decision.  I  urge 
that  the  States  be  allowed  to  make  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  opposition  to  S.  354,  the  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  bill.  This 
bill  was  voted  out  of  committee  by  an 
almost  equally  divided  vote.  I  have 
studied  the  lengthy  majority  and  mi- 
nority views  of  the  report  and  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  before  that  this  is  a 
bad  bill  and  should  not  pass. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  concern  is  with 
its  effect  on  Federal-State  relationships. 
As  I  understand  the  bUl,  each  State 
could  establish  a  State  no-fault  plan 
which  meets  or  exceeds  the  national 
standards  set  forth  in  S.  354.  If  a  State 
does  not  establish  a  no-fault  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  during  its  first 
legislative  session,  an  alternative  State 
no-fault  plari.  title  HI  of  the  bill,  would 
become  applicable  and  go  into  effect  in 
that  State  9  months  later.  Thus,  by  com- 
pelling the  States  to  create  agencies  and 
to  staff  and  fund  them  to  administer  a 


Federal  law,  this  bill  forces  the  States  to 
become  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  that  we 
may  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
are  seriously  considering  a  measure 
which  provides  the  ultimate  in  the  cen- 
tralization of  our  government.  I  leave 
to  the  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  argue  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bill.  To  me,  it  appears  to  violate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  as  provided  by 
the  10th  amendment. 

The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945 
established  the  principle  that  insurance 
is  a  matter  left  to  the  States  to  deal  with. 
The  Nation  will  fare  best  if  the  States, 
which  are  closest  to  the  people,  can  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  The 
power  to  regulate  insurance  has  been 
traditionally  retained  by  the  States.  Mr. 
President,  the  States  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  this  field  of  no-fault 
insurance.  Twenty-one  States  have  en- 
acted no-fault  insurance  laws.  While  my 
State  of  Ai'izona  is  not  among  the  21.  it  is 
a  matter  which  our  legislature  has  been 
considering  for  the  last  several  years. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  compelling  reasons 
for  sucli  inaction  is  the  pendency  of  this 
bill  and  previous  bills  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Why  pass  a  State  law  which  may 
not  meet  the  standards  imposed  by  the 
almighty  U.S.  Congress,  only  to  see  it  re- 
pealed because  of  the  preemption  of  Fed- 
eral law?  What  will  happen  to  the  no- 
fault  law  already  enacted  by  the  21 
States?  How  many,  if  any,  will  meet  the 
standards  of  S.  354?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  their  laws  differ  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  only  normal  that  they  should 
differ  because  State  legislatures  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  their 
States.  I  would  expect  the  most  recently 
passed  no-fault  law  of  Kentucky  to  differ 
from  the  earlier  passed  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  President,  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  enacted  by  Congress  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  governing  the 
regulation  of  the  insurance  industry 
clearly  demonstrates  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  reaffirm  the  States'  power  to 
regulate  insurance  and  to  insure  that 
State  regulation  would  not  be  impaired 
or  overridden  except  by  specific  and  ex- 
plicit congressional  enactments.  S.  354 
contradicts  this  long-established  policy 
by  incorporating  provisions  which  are  in 
direct  confiict  with  this  national  policy 
and  which  interfere  with  existing  State 
autcmiobile  insurance  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  reason  for 
opposing  this  bill  is  that  it  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  rates  which  residents 
of  my  State  of  Arizona  and  residents  of 
the  majority  of  the  States  wiU  pay  for 
their  automobile  insurance.  Arizona  has 
continued  to  be  a  great  State  for  retired 
people.  Their  numbers  multiply  from  dec- 
ade to  decade.  My  mail  from  these  senior 
citizens  of  Arizor.^  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  S.  354.  All  express  the 
same  reason  for  urging  me  to  vote  "yes." 
They  say  it  will  greatly  reduce  their  in- 
surance rates,  and  are  for  anything  that 
lessens  the  inflationary  effect  upon  their 
fixed  incomes.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
cruel  hoax.  I  have  studied   the  tables 


which  are  a  part  of  the  minority  ap- 
pendices of  the  report  starting  on  page  63. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  citizens  of 
Arizona  will  pay  at  least  16.6  percent 
more  for  their  insurance  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  (page  83).  True,  citizens  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  will  pay  less  for  their 
insurance.  In  general,  there  may  be  a 
saving  in  premium  costs  in  the  highly  in- 
dustrial States,  but  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  States,  the  cost  will  be 
more.  I  urge  the  Senators  to  study  these 
tables  before  voting  on  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  increased 
rates  will  fall  more  heavily  on  residents 
of  rural  areas  and  low-income  people 
who  can  least  afford  them.  In  addition, 
expert  analysis  of  S.  354  reveals  its  cost 
impact  would  fall  hardest  on  the  private 
pa.ssenger  driver.  At  the  same  time,  wind- 
fall savings  of  $700  million  annually 
would  be  given  to  commercial  vehicle 
operators,  such  as  truckers,  rental  car 
firms  and  taxi  fleets.  Quoting  from  pape 
54  of  the  report: 

Using  the  State  of  California  as  a  model, 
under  tort,  about  20 ""i  of  the  liability  pre- 
mium is  paid  by  commercial  operators:  bm 
under  no-faull  they  will  pay  only  about  10' ^ 
after  the  threshoJd  savings  take  effect 


One  of  the  advantages  that  arises  for 
the  commercial  operator  is  that  his  in- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  while  this  is  not  true 
with  respect  to  the  private  car  owner. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  reason  for  op- 
posing this  bill  is  that  it  is  anticompeti- 
tive. We  are  told  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  negligence  lawyers  are  the 
only  source  of  opposition  to  this  bill.  Not 
true.  S.  354s  mandate  for  imlimited  med- 
ical and  rehabilitation  coverage  and  Fed- 
eral regulation  could  drive  small  and 
marginal  insurance  companies  out  of 
business.  Medium-sized  insurers  would  be 
dealt  a  heav>'  blow.  These  smaller  com- 
panies now  comprise  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  industry.  Competition  has 
played  a  major  part  in  making  America 
great.  The  small  companies  through  their 
innovative  efforts  and  expertise  in  meet- 
ing the  special  insurance  needs  of  their 
customers  are  indispensable.  I  cannot 
vote  for  a  bill  which  could  create  a  mo- 
nopoly for  the  giant  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  no-fault  which  has  always  troubled 
me.  Actuarially,  a  driver's  past  accident 
record  is  a  good  indicator  of  his  probable 
future  accident  frequency.  I  believe  the 
accident-prone  driver  should  pay  a  high-  ^ 
er  premium  rate  and  the  safe  driver 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  lower 
rate.  This  merit  rating  concept  is  now 
followed  by  most  automobile  insurance 
companies.  If  we  embark  upon  a  system 
under  which  the  wrongdoer  pays  the 
same  as  the  careful  driver,  there  is  not 
the  deterrent  psychological  effect.  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  person's  account- 
ability principle.  The  idea  of  abandoning 
responsibility  is  based  in  part  on  the  as- 
sumption that  auto  crashes  are  really  no- 
body's fault — that  they  are  more  or  less 
random  events,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a  motorized  society.  But  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  A 
startling  high  percentage  of  all  serious 
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auto   accidents  Involve  flagrant  driver 
negligence. 

Mr.  President,  21  States  have  now  en- 
acted no-fault  laws,  and  It  appears  there 
will  be  more  within  the  next  year.  We 
have  been  In  a  period  of  testing  and  prov- 
ing. If  we  are  to  pass  a  Federal  law,  no 
matter  how  much  I  disapprove  of  federal- 
ization, I  want  the  best  law  possible  and 
we  do  not,  as  yet,  have  sufficient  State 
experience  to  guide  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  that  this 
bill  does  not  federalize  automobile  in- 
surance regulation  cannot  be  accepted 
In  light  of  the  bill  requirements  them- 
selves. The  bill  contains  requirsnents 
which  would  exceed  existing  autSiorlty 
of  State  Insurance  regulators:  wliicii 
would  overlap  existing  State  automobile 
Insurance  laws  and  regulations:  and 
which  would  require  substantial  State 
legislative  action;  and  regulations  which 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  existing  gtatc 
automobile  insurance  regulatory  laiws. 

The  clear  and  unambiguous  language 
of  McCarran-Ferguson  was  intenijed  to 
reaffirm  the  States'  power  to  regulate 
Insurance  and  to  insure  that  Statt  leg- 
islative plans  would  not  be  impaired  or 
overridden  except  by  specific  and  e.^lirit 
congressional  enactments.  Indeed,  draft- 
ers of  S.  354  recognized  this  congres- 
sional policy  and  give  token  ackiaowl- 
edgment  of  their  acceptance  of  it.  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  need  to 
"recognize,  respect,  and  avoid  interfering 
with  the  historical  role  of  the  8ta|^  in 
refirulatlng  a  legislative  authority  over 
the  business  of  Insurance."  Hoi*bver. 
having  thus  piously  acknowledged  the 
desirability  of  continuing  this  lone  es- 
tablished public  policy,  the  framefs  of 
the  bill  proceeded  to  incorporate  into  the 
bill  provisions  which  are  in  direct  con- 
flict with  this  national  poUcy  and  whicli 
contradict  and  Interfere  with  existing 
State  automobile  Insurance  laws  and 
regulations. 

S.  354  directs  that  tlae  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  wliether  automobile  Incur- 
ance  business  is  being  regulated  be  made 
not  by  the  States,  nor  by  Congress,  but 
by  a  Federal  administrative  agency,  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's role  under  this  bill.  It  would 
determine  whether  a  State  insurance 
commissioner  has  established  and  main- 
tained a  medical  and  vocational  rehaftiil- 
Itation  program ;  whether  the  law  ot,  the 
State  compUes  with  title  II;  whether  a 
State  insiirance  commissioner  has  estab- 
lished an  assigned  claims  plan;  whether 
a  State  insurance  commissioner  has^  es- 
tablished a  consumer  Information  sys- 
tem; whether  a  State  Insurance  com- 
missioner has  established  an  Insurance 
system  through  which  required  no-fault 
benefits  and  tort  liability  coverages  will 
be  offered  to  consiuners;  whether  a  State 
insiu-Euice  commissioner  has  regulated 
self  liisurance;  whether  the  automolalle 
insurance  rates  of  the  State  are  unxea- 
sonable  and  not  unfairly  discrimlnalory 
among  similarly  situated  applicants; 
whether  a  State  Insurance  commissioner 
has  submitted  data  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  whether  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  insurance  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  State  insurance  commis 
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sloners  are  con.sistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act  and  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
persons  whose  interest  may  be  affected. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  biU 
follows  the  legislative  pattern  of  other 
Federal  regulatory  legislation,  wherein 
Congress  enacts  broad  regulatory  policies 
and  charges  Federal  administrative 
agencies  with  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing those  policies.  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  existing 
pohcy  to  leave  regulation  of  insurance  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  most  specifically,  con- 
.sider  the  following  sections  of  the  bill 
in  light  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
policy  and  the  bill's  own  acknowledgment 
of  this  policy. 

Section  109(c»  would  require  the  in- 
surance commissioner  to  establLsh  and 
maintain,  for  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims, medical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  to  evaluate  treat- 
ment rendered,  charges  for  services  and 
the  rendering  of  periodic  report.s.  Not  a 
single  State  Insurance  commissioner  has 
such  authority  today.  To  the  extent  that 
.such  authority  docs  exist  in  the  States 
it  Is  being  exercised  by  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.  For  tlie  State 
insurance  commissioner  to  involve  him- 
self as  required  by  S.  354  would  neces- 
sitate specific  State  legislative  action. 
Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
States  would  respond  to  this  Federal 
mandate,  since  It  Is  poor  management  to 
detach  responsibility  for  the  rehablUta- 
tlon  of  automobile  accident  victims  from 
another  State  agency  which  ha.s  the  ex- 
pertise in  rehabilitation. 

Section  109fd)  "authorizes"  the  State 
insurance  commissioner  to  coordinate 
with  other  appropriate  Government 
agencies  'in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  emergency  health  services 
.system."  First  of  all.  no  State  insurance 
commissioner  has  such  authorization; 
other  State  officials  have  this  responsi- 
bility. Again,  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing an  emergency  care  system  for  au- 
tomobile accident  victims  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable. However,  apart  from  this,  it 
is  wrong  to  assiune  that  Federal  legLsla- 
tion  is  either  required  to  permit  the 
States  to  grant  this  authority  to  their 
insurance  commissioner  or  that  Federal 
legislation  can.  by  itself,  provide  this  in- 
creased authority  to  the  State  Insurance 
commissioners.  This  "authorization"  is 
illustrative  of  the  basic  fallacy  In  which 
this  bill  views  State-Federal  relations. 
Section  108(b)  would  require  State 
insurance  commissioners  to  establish  as- 
signed claims  plans.  Few  State  Insurance 
commissioners  have  this  power  today, 
and  their  authority  to  establish  such 
plans  must  come  from  State  Hws  and  not 
from  Congress. 

Section  109(b)  requires  commission- 
ers to  establish  a  consumer  Information 
system  to  permit  purchasers  of  automo- 
bile insurance  to  compare  prices,  rates, 
et  cetera.  The  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams would  require  tlie  gathering  of 
statistical  data  at  costs  often  beyond  that 
permitted  by  the  budgets  of  some  State 
insurance  departments.  Thus,  this  provi- 
sion would  require,  at  the  very  least,  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  those  budgets. 


Today,  every  State  Insurance  law  re- 
quires the  State  insiuance  commissioner 
to  regulate  self-insurance.  But,  the 
methods  of  regulations  vary  as  the  need 
for  regulations  vary  among  the  States. 
Under  this  bill  no  longer  would  State  of- 
ficials be  able  to  carry  on  with  their  ad- 
ministration of  self-insurance  under 
their  State  insurance  law. 

Section  105(a)  would  require  each 
State  insurance  commissioner  to  estab- 
lish and  Implement  an  insurance  system 
through  which  any  required  no-fault 
benefits  and  tort  Uability  coverages  will 
be  conveniently  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able. Each  State  has  a  plan  through 
which  any  licensed  automobile  Insur- 
ance driver  can  secure  Insurance  today. 
But.  as  should  be  expected,  because  of 
local  situations,  these  plans  vary  sub- 
stantially among  the  States.  However. 
section  105  sets  forth  specific  standards 
for  the  operations  of  these  plans.  For  In- 
stance, commissioners  woiild  be  required 
to  insure  that  these  plans  provide  cov- 
erage to  the  economically  disadvantaged 
in  need  of  their  automobiles  for  work- 
related  purposes  at  a  subsidy.  Not  only 
is  this  particular  requirement  absent 
from  any  exlsthig  State  plan,  but  on  Its 
face  it  Is  discriminatorj-,  and  contrary  to 
the  basic  foundation  of  every  single  State 
rating  law,  which,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, are  predicated  on  the  require- 
ments that  rates  shall  not  be  excessive, 
inadequate,  or  discriminatory. 

Section  20Hd)  would  require  the  State 
Insurance  commissioner  to  submit  to  the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
"periodically  for  all  relevant  informa- 
tion which  Is  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary" for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
whether  the  State  automobile  Insurance 
reparation  plan  is  in  accordance  with 
Federal  requirements.  This  would  require 
the  State  Insurance  commissioner  to  col- 
lect, on  a  periodic  or  routine  basis  data 
requested  by  a  Federal  agency  which  may 
be  of  little  or  no  value  in  assisting  him 
in  discharging  his  obligations.  Moreover, 
the  collection  of  data  and  information  is 
a  costly  undertaking.  Insurance  commis- 
sioners do  collect  a  considerable  amount 
of  data  today  to  assist  them  In  Imple- 
menting their  responsibilities.  However, 
in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  data  collec- 
tion systems,  existing  statistical  gath- 
ering programs  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned if  they  are  different  from  Federal 
requirements.  Thus,  the  quality  of  State 
Insurance  regulations  may  very  well  suf- 
fer because  of  an  inadequacy  of  Infor- 
mation which  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners may  feel  is  needed  for  proper  im- 
plementation of  State  laws. 

Section  211(b)  limits  the  powers  of  the 
State  Insurance  commissioners  to  ap- 
prove the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contracts,  certificates,  or  other  evidence 
of  insurance  to  those  which  "are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  persons  whose 
interests  may  be  affected."  Thus,  very 
clearly,  "the  purposes  of  this  act"  vary 
from  the  purposes  of  a  specific  State  law, 
that  insurance  commissioners  would  be 
powerless  to  approve  those  terms  and 
conditions  of  Insiutmce  contracts  which 
attempt  to  implement  State  insurance 
requirements. 
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Section  105(b)  deals  with  cancella- 
tion, refusal  to  renew,  or  termination 
of  the  automobile  insurance  contract. 
Every  single  State  insurance  law  does 
restrict  substantially  the  right  to  cancel 
automobile  insurance  contracts.  But,  not 
a  single  State  follows  the  detailed  and 
often  imrealistic  provisions  contained  in 
this  section. 

Section  108(a)  (D)  would  require  that 
in  case  of  an  insolvent  insurer,  the  in- 
sured shall  collect  his  basic  restoration 
insurance  benefits  from  the  assigned 
claims  plan.  This  provision  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  laws  existing  in  47  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  and  the  reimbursement 
for  unearned  premiiuns  to  victims  of  in- 
solvent property  and  casualty  insiu'ance 
compsuiies.  Ironically,  the  Federal  in- 
solvency program  which  would  be  im- 
posed by  this  section  and  which  would 
vacate  existing  State  plans  falls  far  short 
of  the  protection  which  consumers  pres- 
ently enjoy.  State  plans  reimburse 
policyholders  of  Insolvent  companies  for 
unearned  premiums.  Section  108(a)  (D) 
contains  no  such  protection.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, when  studying  the  automobile  in- 
surance insolvency  question  was  very 
critical  of  then  existing  State  plans  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  provide  reim- 
bursement to  policyholders  for  unearned 
premiums.  Accordingly,  all  existing  State 
insolvency  plans  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  such  constmier  protection  and 
no  plan  enacted  thereafter  failed  to  so 
provide. 

Section  209  requires  that  insurers 
malce  available  certain  automobile  in- 
surance coverages  over  and  above  "basic 
restoration  benefits."  These  mandatory 
offerings  are  in  direct  conflict  with  ex- 
isting State  insurance  law  provisions. 
Thus,  once  again,  the  Federal  insurance 
law  and  regulations  and  requirements 
would  preempt  and  replace  existing  State 
insurance  codes. 

This  has  not  been  an  exhaustive  pres- 
entation of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  S.  354  which  not  only  conflict,  con- 
tradict and  interfere  with  existing  State 
automobile  insurance  laws  and  regula- 
tions but  also  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
avowed  purposes  of  S.  354.  The  exam- 
ples are  merely  illustrative  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  S.  354  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  national  policy  as  re- 
flected in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  arguing  that 
Congress  is  forever  bound  to  the  policy 
es*^ablished  In  McCarran-Ferguson.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  in  such  a  policy,  such  a  cliange 
should  be  confronted  squaiely  by  Con- 
gress rather  than  affecting  a  repeal 
through  this  bill.  Again.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  long  established 
national  policy  should  be  overturned 
without  careful  consideration  as  to  the 
total  impact  which  such  change  v.ould 
bring  about,  including  the  probable  in- 
crease in  the  concentration  of  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  business  in  a  few  com- 
panies since  the  smaller  companies  would 
find  it  difficult  to  compete  and  would  ulti- 
mately be  merged  into  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  President,  supporters  of  this  bill 
would  like  for  us  to  believe  that  the  Fed- 


eral regulatory  requirements  imposed  on 
the  States  by  this  bill  are  mere  details. 
But,  these  details  are  the  nuts  and  bolts 
which  allow  the  Insiu-ance  companies  to 
provide  automobile  insurance  protection 
to  consumers.  These  details  are  the  State 
automobiles  insurance  codes.  They  repre- 
sent carefully  evaluated  legislative  plans 
which  balance  out  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  the  business,,  community. 
This  assures  that  healthy  competition 
can  strive  among  the  companies  while 
proper  protection  can  be  provided  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  being  told 
that  the  insurance  regulatory  plan  under 
this  bill  is  no  different  from  those  plans 
which  Congress  authorized  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act,  the  Federal 
Crim^  Insurance  Act,  or  the  Federal  Riot 
Reinsurance  Program.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  if  this  were  so,  let  us  see  how 
this  so-called  State-Federal  relationship 
has  evolved. 

First,  as  to  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. In  a  letter  dated  March  1,  1974,  to 
all  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator  stated 
that— 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  that  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
requires  the  exclusive  ub€  of  the  federal  flood 
Insurance  policy  Issued  by  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Association  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  knc*- 
as  the  Standard  Flood  Policy. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  has  a  Federal 
monopoly  in  the  area  of  flood  insurance 
been  created.  I  would  hesitate,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  call  this  a  good  example  of  con- 
structive federalism. 

As  to  the  Federal  crime  insui^ance  pro- 
gram which  has  also  been  cited  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  constiuctive  federal- 
ism, I  foimd  the  following  statements  in 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 

The  crime  insurance  program  authorized 
by  the  Act  Is  a  direct  federal  program  and 
its  operations,  receipts,  and  funds  are  ex- 
empt from  any  form  of  federal,  state  or  local 
i;ixation. 

And  again — 

Xo  federal  crime  Insurance  policy  js<=iied 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  insurer  shall  be 
subject  to  any  state  or  local  tax  or  Insurance 
law  or  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  are 
hardly  in  support  of  constructive  fed- 
eralism. 

As  to  the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, in  a  recent  address  delivered  by 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator,  a 
statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  program,  the  Federal  Insiu-ance  Ad- 
ministrator now  effectively  controls  the 
regulation  of  property  insurance  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  Mr.  President,  not 
a  very  good  example  of  constructive  fed- 
eraUsm. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  I  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  national  policy  estab- 
lished in  McCarran-Ferguson  should  be 
reversed,  I  could  not  vote  for  this  bill, 
since  it  is  structurally  sound  and  is  based 
on    constitutional    theories    of    State- 


Federal  relations  which  are  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

I  win  not  argue  the  constitutional 
issue.  It  stretches  the  boundaries  of  my 
imagination  to  be  able  to  accept  the  fact 
that  Congress  could  enact  a  Federal  law 
which  would  be  applicable  in  a  State 
and  which  would  mandate  State  legis- 
latures to  appropriate  funds  and  Slate 
officials  to  implement  the  law.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  impose  its  will  on  a  State  it 
can  do  so.  but  it  must  use  its  own  money 
and  Federal  manpower  unless  the  States 
volimtarily  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
mandate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  we 
should  not  worry  about  this,  since  the 
State  v.ill  unquestionably  cooperate  and 
knuckle  under  the  Federal  mandate  for 
the  privilege  of  staying  in  the  busine-^s 
of  regulating  automobile  insurance.  I 
would  not  depend  on  this.  I  believe  that 
recent  histoi-y  has  demonstrated  tb.at 
wlien  Congress  has  attempted  to  impote 
its  regulatory  will  on  the  States  in  fields 
which  have  been  previously  regulated  by 
the  States,  States  have  withdrawn  fioni 
the  field.  Many  of  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  S.  354  are  highly  con- 
troversial. They  will  require  expen.Mve 
legislative  action  before  becomiiv^ 
amenable  to  State  administrations.  I 
finnly  believe  that  some  States  will  re- 
fuse to  enact  these  Federal  automobile 
regulatory  requirements.  In  tho.^e 
States,  insm'ance  commi.ssioners  will 
faid  it  impossible  either  to  administer 
their  State  insurance  laws  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Federal  requirement^  or 
tlie  Federal  law. 

Since  the  bill  fails  to  provide  for  Uie 
establislunent  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
implement  the  regulatory  functions  in 
S.  354.  I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President, 
that  within  a  veiT  short  time  we  will  be 
asked,  by  emergency  legislation,  to  es- 
tablish such  a  Federal  automobile  m- 
sui-ance  administration  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  chaos  which  the  displace- 
ment of  State  regulation  will  create.  Mr 
President,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  if  we  vote  for  this  bill  ic- 
day.  we  will  be  asked  tomorrow  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  automobile  insurance  reg- 
ulatory administration,  funded  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  placing  additional  pressure'^ 
on  the  Federal  Trea.sui-y  and  Fedenl 
budget. 

Supporters  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Preside??; . 
have  told  us  that  the  States  will  cooper- 
ate. They  liave  pointed  to  the  excellcut 
cooperation  afforded  the  Cost  of  Livijig 
Coimcil  by  Slate  insurance  commi.si,iiji.- 
ers  regaidmg  insuraiice  price  control  ite- 
ulation.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  tiiat 
I  applaud  the  cooperation  offered  by 
Stale  insurance  commissioners  to  tlie 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  were  some  exceptions,  i.o- 
tablj-  the  commissioner  of  insurance  from 
tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  rejected 
any  assiitance  to  the  Cost  of  Livins 
Council  and  refused  to  cooperate  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  implementing  the  reg- 
ulations related  to  insurance  price 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  ha\e 
before  us  today  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl. 
It  says  that  it  wants  to  mahitain  State 
regulation  of  automobile  Insuiance  busi- 
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pess,  but  It  does  Impose  a  Federal  tCRula- 
tory  scheme  on  the  States.  It  says  that 
It  wants  to  depend  on  State  administra- 
tors to  Implement  the  law,  but  it- knows 
that  what  it  proposes  strett-hes  the  limits 
of  federalism  and  begs  for  sequel  leeis- 
latlon  establishing  a  Federal  automobile 
insurance  regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  no-fiault  by 
Itself  Is  sufficiently  frauplit  with  consti- 
tutional questions  to  make  it  totally  un- 
wise and  unwarranted  to  further  burden 
no-fault  legislation  with  grave  consti- 
tutional impediments.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  in  S.  354.  I  do  not  beliere,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  would  be  i-esppnsible 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  affects  the  daily  lives  of  i^rac- 
tically  every  individual  in  this  country, 
and  which  contains  so  many  uiypelated 
con.siitutional  problems. 

AMENDMENT    NO      11^2 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  is  Hie  bill 
open  to  amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
1132.  The  principal  Fponsor  of  this 
amendment  is  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  (Mr.  Macnuson>,  and  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  asked  me  to  call  it  up  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICERS 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The    assistant    lef.islative    clerk 

ceeded    to    read    the    amendment 

11321,  which  is  as  follows:  1 

Amendment   No     1132      * 

On  page  91,  line  G.  delete  "(2)  a»d  (.3)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(S).  (3),  and  (4)". 

On  page  91.  lines  14  and  KS.  delete- "based 
upon  a  determination  of  f.iult". 

On  page  92,  line  5.  delete  "iS)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(41". 

On  page  92,  between  llne.^  4  and  5j  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph :  : 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provibibns  of 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  thi.i  .subjection.  4  Stale 
may  grant  a  right  of  reimbursement  among 
and  between  restoration  obii<,'ors  ba.sed  upon 
a  determination  of  fault,  w  here  sucli  rfctora- 
tion  obligors  have  paid  or  are  olallged  to  pay 
benefits  for  loss  arising  owl  of  an  aocldent 
resulting  In  Injury  la  which  one  or  njore  of 
the  motor  vehicle^  Involved  lia.s  an  u»ladeti 
weight  In  excess  of  eight  tliou.'-and  pditnd.s: 
Provided,  That  in  such  event  such  right  of 
reimbursement  may  be  granted  only  with 
respect  to  benefits  paid  for  lo.5s  In  ex«ess  of 
*.'>.(X)0.".  * 

^Tr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  expressed  coricem 
over  S.  354,  the  National  No-FauE  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  becau^  they 
fear  that  owiiers  of  heavy  commercial 
vehicles  will  experience  a  substantial 
savings  in  their  vehicle  insurance  pre- 
miiuns.  They  point  out  that  thes^  sav- 
ings in  their  vehicle  insui-ance  preaiiums 
may  very  well  surpass  the  savings  of  the 
ordinary  passenger  car  owner  and  iargue 
that  such  a  savinjrs  constitute  a  "K'ind- 
fall." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  owiiers  of 
heavier  commercial  vehicles  woi^d  ex- 
perience substantial  premium  savings. 
Therefore,  the  committee  provided  a  me- 
chanism whereby  a  State  could  provide 
for  the  redistribution  of  the  insurance 


premium  burden  by  allowing  the  insur- 
ers of  passenger  cars  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  insurers  of  passenger  cars  on  some 
basis  other  than  fault — on  the  basis  of 
weight,  for  example. 

Because  some  people  have  argued  that 
loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  weight  would 
not  be  adopted  by  the  States  and  that 
loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  fault  for 
heavy  commercial  vehicles  would  be 
more  appropriate,  I  call  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  following  amendment  to 
S.  354. 

The  amendment  would  permit  realloca- 
tion of  loss  between  heavy  vehicles — over 
8,000  pounds  unladen  weight — and  other 
vehicles  based  upon  fault  if  a  State  de- 
cided such  reallocation  was  necessary  to 
prevent  a  "windfall."  This  determina- 
tion of  fault  would  be  at  the  insurer 
level,  and  would  not  affect  the  ability  of 
the  accident  victim  to  recover  timely 
compensation  without  regard  to  fault. 
In  order  to  insure  owners  of  heavy  com- 
mercial vehicles  some  advantages  imder 
a  no-fault  system  tlie  amendment  pre- 
serves a  no-fault,  even  at  the  insurance 
company  level,  for  the  first  $5,000  of  loss. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  thrust  of 
thi.s  amendment.  It  makes  a  differentia- 
tion between  large  trucks  and  other  pas- 
.scnqer  vehicles  below  8.000  pounds  in  im- 
laden  weight.  The  amendment  has  been 
considered  and  discussed. 

As  the  Senate  will  notice,  of  course, 
this  places  an  ojition  with  the  State  as 
to  whether  it  decides  such  reallocation 
is  nece.ssary  to  prevent  windfalls.  Since 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  leave  with 
the  States  the  maximum  degree  of  ad- 
mini.strative  function  in  the  no-fault 
law,  it  is  felt  that  this  would  be  a  proper 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  offer  this  proposal  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate.  The  amendment,  I 
mLeht  note,  w  as  submitted  on  the  first  of 
April,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  time 
for  consideration.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  opposition  expressed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  ley:i.slativc  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objcclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  AND 
BAYH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F,  Byrd. 
Jr.)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  recognized  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  that 
order. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  that  after  the 
two  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors have  been  completed  tomorrow 
theie  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:45  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each.  I 
believe  that  the  distinguished  majority 
loader  has  already  .gotten  coasent  that 
at  12:45  p  m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
!'o  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ipction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  suecest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  9492. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (JMr. 
Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9492)  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Chattooga  River,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  on  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  line  8 
over  to  and  including  line  4  on  page  5. 
and  insert: 

(b)  In  section  4  delete  subsection  (a) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Stc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or.  wliere  national  forest  lands  are  luvolved. 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  in  appropri- 
ate ca-es.  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall 
study  and  submit  to  the  President  reports 
on  the  .mutability  or  nonsuitabillty  for  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein 
or  hereafter  by  the  Congress  as  potential 
additions  to  such  system.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
and  proposals  with  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion of  each  such  river  or  section  thereof 
under  this  Act.  Such  studies  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  such  reports  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  all  rivers  named 
in  subparagraphs  6(a)  (1)  through  (27)  of 
this  Act  no  later  than  October  2,  1978.  In 
conducting  these  studies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  give  priority  to  those  rivers  with  resr>ect 
to  which  there  Is  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
developments   which.   If   undertaken,   would 
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r"fhl  naf./ilf  tnTrnn''^^^   \°^    inclusion  Scenic  Rivers  Act  in  order  to  strengthen  been  trar.smltted  to  Congress.  The  Admln- 

^m    EveS   su^h     tU   an"  plln   shlll^'b;  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^spects.  istration   has  discarded   entirely   its  earlier 

?o?rdi^t7d  'vJIm  anH-a^r^e^'soiL^^'i  a^!  H.R.   9492,   which  passed  the  House  ,\'=^^fji'«/f'f  ^  f^'T^o,^"*^  "',^",  '' 

ning  involving  the  sine  river  which  la  being  ^^  Representatives  on  December  3.  1973.  TTlt\^T ^^^IJ'  lllfJ^'T"^"'''''' 

conducted  pxu-suant  to  the  Water  Resource!  iS  virtually  identical  to  S.   2385,   intro-  sc,^  °,e  n^enJiS  t^ iv  ,  Jf  ^^.  .tZ'Tl 

Planning  Act  ,79  Stat.  244:  42  u.s.c.  1962  duced  by  Senators  TALMADGE  and  Ni^n.  lTr:^^:^^o^?r:ltrol\lTs!:aL'frJl 

■  ^^l               ,      ,    ..  At   the   October    10,    1973,   Public   Lands  summer     1974.    However,    this    schedule     i; 

t^ons    shaTs'Lw'Lm:.nt'^f^pr''':M"'"''.'^-  Subcommittee  hearing  on  S.   2385  and  already  outdated,  ■n.e  most  rie?tXd,.:c 

'rea  includel  wUhT^thl  ™f   th.^chlr'  "^-    ^^^^-    administration    representa-  P«paied  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 

aclrlSlcs  wmch  do  or  do  nTr^ke  the  ^^^  "^^^'  ^tate  officials,  and  public  witnesses  ^'°?,^d  ^^l  forest  service  at  the  reque-. 

a  worthy  a^irt^lt^othfsjst^rTthecur'nt  ^^ve  unanimous  support  to  the  designa-  %^J^.fJi  ^ff^s'LT'l^'^^^r  P^'  ''■' 

status  Of  land  ownership  aU  use  in  the  area:  tio"  ol  the  Chattooga  as  a  component  of  t^^^'to  Tve  veire  from  nil    tI" ,.^^7^1 

the  reasonably  foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System.  On  commued   nrot^^ioiT^f  th^Ja ^.T^ 

the   land   and   water   which   would   be   en-  the  basis  of  that  testimony  on  Decem-  ihe  st\^  es^are^el^  comp^etld   clause    b? 

wpretn^-iS  J^^v:  °"  ^^''^!'^J^  ^i'*'  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^'^^'  *^«  ^""  Committee  on  Inte-  of  K  R.  9492.  as  ordered  reined,  woufd  cx- 

mers  svst^^  the  Pedtr^T.p'^'^v  ^  "°^    ^"^^    ^^^^    Affairs    unanimously  tend  tl.e  protection  period "f^r  an  additional 

the  ca^  ^f  a  river  which  Is^holll  or  sub  ^^^^^^  *°  '"^P^^  H.R.  9492  to  the  Sen-  ^'ve  years  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  to  ihe 

sfantraVwithm  a  na\\;L'^"o^^^^^^  ate.  In  addition,  the  committee  agreed  to  Sef^Ta-ef"'*'  '""^'  concluding  .. 

the  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  which  it  ^dd  the  provisions  of  S.  921— containing  cu"    ,0    sictinn  ifl  of  th^  ^Hc^mm   *  t 

IS  proposed  the  area,  should  it  be  added  to  certain  amendments  to  the  original  Wild  arufome^  Vhe  annron^^^^ 

"if.  'J^.^^'  ^  ««l'nlnistered:  the  extent  to  and   Scenic   Rivers  Act,   82   Stat.    906—  tiian  $17,000,000  for  the  acquisition  o".^- 

which  It  is  proposed  that  such  admlnlstra-  which  previously  passed  the  Senate  on  initial  components  of  the  national  wild  ai'-.-l 

^^^^nH  *?iS!-        ''°^.     thereof,  be  shared  by  September  24.  1973.  The  addition  of  this  scenic  rivers  system.  Some  $16.9  million  ha\  e 

foft  to^hP  T^n^tple'J  ,^^=  %'"^  the  estiniated  amendment  was  made  necessary  when  been  appropriated,  but  acquisitions  have  net 

X^nas^T^^^res^^nt^^'^iortt  the  Senate  was  prevented  from  insisting  '^-^    completed    for    se^en    of    the    ei^ht 

mi^is^ring  ^he^^a  shoSd  it  bradded  ?;  °^  ^^  language  in  S.  921  because  the  bill  S^tife  su^™nt"'"''p^H,r'r^^"'' 

the  system^  Each  such  report  shau  be  printed  h'-^d  been  amended  too  many  times  to  al-  ^"^   j\mes  G   wa^D^ect^?  oTfhe''  n^r^^ . 

as  a  senate  or  House  document."  low  for  a  coiiference.  of  Omd^r  Per^.^Hn^^f  tT  ^i      . 

,2)  in  s^uon  5  delete  subsection  (b)  and  On  March  22,  1974,  the  Senate  passed  tL°  mtHor'^^re^'.  °eS  U  eTreak^wn"" \h 

^)  ^sn?rt'**'l'°°^  '^'             ^    '   "  '''^   '^'^  "■^-    ^^^2-   ^^   amended.   In   addition   to  estimated  addiUonal  cost^  necessary  ?o  com! 

rii  Tn«rH^lf7,K\,M  rf«,  »      M    ,*     ...  ...  designating   the   Chattooga   River   as    a  Pleve  the  acquintions  planned  in  each  nvtr 

anlf  lnlerT^n^';reu^'hVrio?tJ^f:l.\^,!re:?o5^:  T^^^^'l  '^S  T"^'.  "^^^'  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^"" 

plete  fiscal  years  following  any  Act  of  Con-  7.     amenaeo  Dy  tne  Senate,  provided  for  Clearwater.  Middle  Fork,  Idaho..   42,  160.  003 

gress    designating    any    river    for    potential  hve  changes  to  the  original  act.  Eleven  Point.  Mo 2,900.000 

addition  to  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  river  First,  it  would  extend  the  moratorium     Feather.  Middle  Fork,  Calif 3,  850.  00  J 

system,  whichever  is  later,  and".  on    water    resource    projects    for    study     Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex 100.000 

(4)   In  section  7(b)  (11)   delete  -which  is  rivers  from  5  years  from  the  date  of  en-     ^^p^'^.  oreg 9,040,000 

recommended".  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  re-  actment  of  the  original  Wild  and  Scenic     !'"''  '^"'"''  *''''""   ^"'^  '^^'^ '^^°'  "^" 

port  for   Which   is   submitted",   and   delete  Rivers  Act  to  10  vpnr^     tWcvlVfH^^f^        S.'mon.  Middle  P.rk,  Idaho 1.  ICO  0.0 

■for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic  "\™  i^?,^    i2  ^J:^^—}^^  ^3i^l""^  ^^^  

rivers  system".  moratorium    deadline   from   October   2,  Tot::i 20  600  000 

(c)  In  section  7  (bid)  delete  "five-vear"  ^^^^'  '^  October  2,  1978,  _.     ^          . 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten-yelr"'^ and         Second,  it  would  increase  the  funding     ,2^Tn.nnT^r.^T''?r'''-^'r\^ ^V'''' 
delete  "publish"  and  insert  In  uJu  thei^'ol      authorization  of  $17,000,000  in  the  origi?     author" a  l°o"  Ihus  prov^'inT  a  "el  amhr"' 

2^L'^l'^f'?r'T.f^\^.''T  ""'*  ^-  Tif *  f"*  ^^  $20,600,000  for  a  total  au-  f.^tLnlo  li  0^37  eS     ' 
t^nt^Ji^iudin/ .  [?in^  ^r  *t^  ^.''T^^  '"  thorization  of  $37,600,000.  clause  ,d ) .  This  clause  would : 
Which  wLdet^^na^J^  wL  rL?«    i^  X^  '^'^'^-  "  ^°^^  ^^^^O^e  the  authority  ( 1 )  put  a  definite  tlnie  limit  on  the  sturlies 
I^O^y^whl^Sn™  il Tn^iorirto  °^  ^"^^'^  *^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ^-  «»  "vers  designated  for  study  by  Con- 
to  pubUshlng•^  ''*'°^'^^  '^  ^"^  "^^°"'  P'^°'^  Without  reporting  to  Congress,  at  his  ^''^  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  ''^^^^  a^*  "»•  *«5^  'i*^- 

(d)  In  section  15(c)  delete  'for  the  our-  discretion  to  terminate  the  study  of  and  ''°'l"f'^*  ^ct; 

pose  of  protecting  the  scenic  view  fromThe  remove  protection  for  any  river  which  t Jv  *v^wf         "^""^-^"y  «/  *'^»»«^  Secre- 

river,"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "withi^  Congress  has  designated  for  a  study  The  iZ' '<iTr^t^yrt^^,nZ^ ^..^T^T'  ".^ 

^the"^d^  ^"f ''7'"  "'  *  "'-P--^^  amendment  wouldprovlde  a  mirSm^  re'l^o-rS^tion^r^^Vver  wh'ich 

Sg?SeXt^orof1h?nItx^Tc^lit,l"o;  ^•■^^*"  P^^°^  ^°'  ^°"^^«  to  review  a  gress  has  designated  for^'udyTahd               ' 

Vf^^^^^^.^eni^Tr^^c^^^nirli  "^'"  '^^^  ^^P°^'  ^'^^^her  it  is  positive          <3)  provide  that  the  President,  rather  t^.. 

area^"                                                      «"«  iivei  or  negative.  one  of  the  Secretaries,  report  to  Congress  on 

(e)  'Delete  section   16  and  insert  in  lieu  Fourth,  it  would  place  a  definite  3  fis-  **xh ""^'^  f  "?^*  .          ..^ 

thereof:  cal  year  limit  on  the  studies  by  the  Sec-  .  li  original  Act  provided  a  ten-year  time 

••SEC.  16.  (a,  There  are  hereby  authorized     retaries    for    all    rivers    designated    for     ?o^  stui^il  the'^Act^^erl  wr'J'''^T''^ 

^av^he^?3r:1^^"rpi:r/rtir  X^%  T    f  f  ^  ^^  Congress  either  In  the  original     '^^LnTL'fuZcuol  T?)":fr  t^^nTo'  Th» 

lo^g  a^unt^  ^^nalZJi^^n  for  each  t  °'"  ,^''\^''^^f}'°'^  ^ct.  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890)  proyiding  tbnt 

of  the'rlvers  descrTbS  In  s^tSTa'^f  tm^  r  JwK'  **  ^°'^^.  ll'^'i'^  ^.^  President.  '  not  les.  than  one-third  of  the  areas'  .  .  . 

Act:  rather  than  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  re-  'shall)   be  reviewed  .  .  .  within  three  ve;>rs 

Clearwater.  Middle  Fork.  Idaho  $2  909  800'  ^°^  ^  Congress  on  each  river  study.  ^^^''  enactment  .  .  ..  not  less  than  two-tMrds 

Eleven  Pohit,  Missouri,  $4.906.500; '       '       '  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  'f"'^^"  ^7*'°  y^^^  °^  enactment  .      ..  End 

Feather,  Middle  Fork.  California,  $3,935,-  the  Record  at  this  point  a  more  detailed  ^IJ        "^^^l  "^"^i^  .^^"  J^^^  ""^  *'''••■'•'''■ 

"Lorande  New  Me..co  $253  000-  disc-ion  of  these  provisions  whi^^^  c^au^e  ;b,.on1y  ri^u^^av^e're^nT-r.^.: 

Rogue.  Oregon'liS.aoSf'''^-  E^   9^  7^8!^  'hT'?4o'/'^°'*~''P°'*  "\'^r/"    '^'"^^^^    ''"'    ^^*    '"^^    ^'''' 

St.  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin    $11  ^CJ;^93-738— on  H.R.  9492.  schedn.ie   suggests    that    three   to    five    more 

768,550;                                                             '         '  Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  y^irs  will  be  required  for  completion  of    ome 

Salmon,    Middle    Fork    Idaho    $1  237  100-  '"'^■''  O^^^red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  "^  ^^^  studies.   It   was  pointed   out  at    the 

and                                                        '        '       '       '  as   follows-                                                               '  Public    Lands    Subcommittee    hearing    that 

Wolf,  Wisconsin,  $142,150  PAcKcn  .■•vn  Ax,n   av.-.,.--,  ^°''^  delays   in   completing  studies  not  onlv 

••(b)  The  authority  to  make  the  anDroDria-  r-,            ,t.^,r  .^    ^-""^'-^"s  endanger  system  status  for  rivers  threatened 

tlons  authorized  in  this  section  Shan  Se  a.?^'J^J^^  V^t.^"^***  i'"'*,^^"'^  ^'^'^'•^  ^^'    "^^''^^^P"'^^''    but    aL^o    leave    property 

on  June  SO  1979  "                                         '^-^i'ut:  Act  provided  for  the  study  of  27  rivers  for  owners  in   the   unfortunate   position   of  not 

possible  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  knowing  for  an  ext  nded  period  v  hat  will  be 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pui*-  s<=*°*°  rivers  system.  A  10-year  study  period  the  future  of  their  propertr. 

pose  of  this  measure   is   to  Include   the  *""*'!    October    2,     1978)     was    established.          A    ten-year   study   period    was,    of   co-ar=e 

Chattooga  River  in  the  WUd  and  Scenic  f^Try^V       '^*  T^**"^  "*'*  *'>•  ""*  ^^"""^^  '°^^"^  ^°''  ^^^  original  Act  which  called  for 

Rivers  System  and  also  to  make  various  ^^^..     ^     protected   from   water  resources  27  studies.  However,  future  additions  to  the 

general  ar^d^entT^ot^WiTda,^    ^q^^^.  L?*"'^  ^  'T"  *""*"  "^^"^^  ""•    ""^"^  '^**«^  ^"  "^  1°"*  «"  «  '^-^^- 

6'<:iKiv.t.   amenomenis    10   tne   WUd    and      19.3).  To  date,  only  five  nver  studies  have     case  basts  usually  by  separate  Acts  of  Con- 
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grese.  This  process  insures  the  spaciug  of 
studies.  In  addition,  aa  manifested  In  tiie 
recent  schedule,  studies  or  the  original  27 
rl\-ers  are  now  spaced  as  to  degree  of  com- 
pletion. As  time  requirements  on  staggered 
studies  would  not  appear  to  be  onerous,  part 
(1)  of  clause  (d)  provides  a  three  complete 
uscal  year  time  limit  on  all  river  studies. 
The  time  limit  runs  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  any  Act,  subsequent  to  the  original 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  which  mandates 
the  study  of  additional  rivers  and  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  9492  for  the  27 
original  study  rivers.  The  period  Is?  based  on 
fiscal  years  to  Insure  three  complete  rounds 
of  appropriations  for  each  study. 

Presently,  the  original  Act  allows  the 
relevant  Secretary  to  terminate  a  study  of 
a  river  at  any  time  and  rtinove  the  prot^-c- 
tion  of  the  river  should  be  decided  that  tlie 
river  should  not  be  Included  In  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  (In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  received  notice  that  two  study  riv- 
ers do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Thi.s 
notification  was  provided  In  the  form  of  brief 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
study  report  Justifying  the.se  decisions  wa.s 
submitted,  thus  placing  Conpress  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  unable  U)  evaluate  whether  such 
decisions  were  Justified.) 

In  contrast  to  this  approach,  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  requires  that  all  studies  be  com- 
pleted and  reported  to  Congre-ss  whether  or 
not  the  recommendations  are  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  Inclusion  of  the  relevant 
areas  in  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system.  Protection  cannot  be  removed  from 
certain  areas  under  subs<-cllon  3(b)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  untU  the  reports  are  com- 
pleted and  submitted  and  "until  Congre.s.s 
has  determined  otlierwlse". 

Claui?e  (d)  takes  a  compromi.se  position. 
It  does  not  call  for  the  unlimited  protection 
provided  in  the  Wilderness  Act.  but  it  does 
require  completion  of  the  river  studies  and 
allows  Congress  the  opportunity  to  review 
them  before  releasing  the  river  areas  from 
protection.  Parts  Ol  and  (4)  of  clause  (d) 
provide  for  completion  of  all  studies  man- 
dated by  Congress.  (As  noted  above,  this 
clause  would  also  provide  a  study  deadline  of 
three  fiscal  years  from  enactment  of  this  bill 
for  the  27  rivers  included  In  the  original  Act 
and  three  fiscal  years  for  each  river  added 
to  the  study  category  by  Congress  subseqxient 
to  the  original  Act.)  The  protection  period  for 
rivers  under  study  would  be  extended  to  Oc- 
tober 2,  1978  by  clause  (b).  However,  In  ad- 
dition, the  protection  would  be  provided  by 
part  (3)  of  clause  (d)  for  the  three  full  fiscal 
year  study  periods  for  any  rivers  added  to  the 
study  category  if  such  periods  would  extend 
beyond  the  October  1.  1978  deadline  (which 
would  be  the  case  for  all  Acts  of  Congress  en- 
acted after  October  1.  1975).  (Clause  (d)  does 
not  afford  protection  indefinitely  beyond 
these  periods  until  Congre.ss  acts  as  does 
the  Wilderness  Act,  rather  it  preserves  the 
language  of  the  oriKinal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (clause  7»b>(li))  which  extends 
the  protection  for  not  more  than  three  years 
to  allow  Congress  to  consider  the  reports. 
The  original  language  is  amended  by  part 
(4)  of  clause  (d)  only  to  comply  with  the 
intent  of  clause  (d)  to  Insure  that  Congress 
recelvea  and  will  have  the  three-year  op- 
portunity to  deliberate  on  reports  on  ell 
the  rivers  It  has  directed  to  be  studied,  not 
Juat  those  which  the  relevant  Secretary  finds 
worthy  of  addition  to  the  system. 

Penally,  to  better  provide  for  timely  com- 
pletion of  the  river  studies,  part  ( i)  of  clause 
(d)  transfers  the  responsibility  for  reporting 
to  Congrew  on  the  studies  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture  to 
the  President.  As  Senator  McClure  pointed 
out  In  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing, the  WUdemess  Act  language  which 
places  the  duty  of  reporting  the  wilderness 


studies  dliectly  on  the  President  was  ef- 
fectively evoked  by  Congress  and  the  con- 
servationists In  their  effort  to  expedite  com- 
pletion of  the  studies  after  early  delays.  It 
is  expected  that  the  provision  of  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility for  river  sttidles  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar result. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House,  on  April  10.  1974.  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  9492,  and 
added  an  amendment  of  its  own.  H.R. 
9492,  as  amended,  which  is  before  the 
Senate  again  today,  preserves  all  of  the 
provi.sions  which  were  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  one  exception:  The  3-year 
study  limitation  on  any  new  rivers  desig- 
nated for  study  by  the  Congre.ss  is  de- 
leted. The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
infoi-med  our  committee  that  It  would 
prefer  to  place  a  time  limitation  for 
-study  in  each  bill  which  designates  a 
new  study  river.  This  way  the  study  pe- 
riod can  be  tailored  at  the  time  of  pass- 
age of  each  bill  to  meet  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  particular 
river  to  be  studied  and  the  immediate 
capability  of  the  relevant  agency  to 
conduct  the  study. 

This  appears  eminently  reasonable 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
have  infoi-med  me  that  they  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  this  approach. 

The  House  amendment  of  April  10, 
1974.  made  three  additional  changes  in 
H.R.  9492.  Two  of  these  three  changes 
were  originally  part  of  a  separate  House 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  adopted  by  the  House 
without  opposition,  and  added  to  S.  921. 
The  changes  would:  First,  redefine  the 
puipose  for  which  scenic  easements  may 
be  acquired  within  the  river  corridor  to 
include  not  .just  the  protection  of  the 
"view  from  the  liver"  as  the  orlgiioal  act 
provides  but  rather  the  protection  of  the 
"natural  qualities"  of  the  river  area: 
second,  take  the  $20.6  mUlion  new- 
moneys  authoriiced  by  H.R.  9492,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  for  acquisitions 
In  the  corridors  of  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  designated  in  the  original  act.  and 
the  $17  million  already  expended  on 
those  rivers  and  divide  the  total  into 
individual  authorizations  for  each  of 
those  rivers;  and  third,  establish  a  dead- 
line of  June  30,  1979,  for  expenditure  of 
the  authorized  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  House 
amendment  strengthens  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  fully  coincides 
with  the  piu-pose  of  the  Senate  language 
in  H.R.  9492.  Tliere  are.  however,  sev- 
eral technical  changes  which  must  be 
made  before  this  bill  can  be  sent  to  the 
President.  I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  make  the  necessarj' 
changes  and  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
H.R.   9492,   with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
now,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Jackson,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  action  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
(a)  In  subsection  (b) : 

(1)  between  "(b)"  and  "In"  Insert  "(1)"; 
and 

(2)  delete  pariu^aph  (3)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follow,  ng: 


"(3)  In  section  (7)(b)  delete  clause  (1) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  during  the  ten  year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  for  a  three  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  foHpwlng  any  Act  of 
Congress  designating  any  river  lor  potential 
addition  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
river.s  system,  whlcliever  is  later,  unless,  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  period,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture,  on  the  basis  of  study,  determine 
that  such  river  sliould  not  be  Included  la 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
and  notify  the  Committeee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, m  writing,  including  a  copy  of  the 
study  upon  which  the  determination  was 
made,  ai  least  180  days  while  Congress  is  in 
ses.slon  prior  to  publishing  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  and'  ". 

(b)  Delete  subsection  (c)   In  Its  entirety. 

(c)  In  subsection  (d)  : 

(l»  delete  "(d)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c)",  and 

(2)  delete  "including  the  protection  of' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  purpose  of 
protecting". 

(d)  In  subsection  (e)  delete  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  1b  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Robert  C.Byrd). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and  uni- 
form motor  vehicle  accident  reparation 
acts  and  to  require  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public  road- 
ways In  order  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  further  action  on 
the  Magnuson  amendment  is  now  to  go 
over  until  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  tiie 
Senator  from  Utah  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
inasmuch  as  we  have  proceeded  to  this 
point  on  the  Magnuson  amendment  and 
are  unable  to  complete  it,  it  would  go 
over  until  tomorrow.  Or  has  there  been 
any  decision  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
has  been  no  agieement. 

The  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  both  amendments  can- 
not be  pending  at  the  same  time.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  a  request  for  the 
Magnuson  amendment  to  come  up  fol- 
lowing the  Abourezk  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  Yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
has  already  been  entered  for  the 
Abouiezk  amendment  to  be  the  pending 
question  Immediately  after  the  Senate 
disposes  of  the  nominations  in  execu- 
tive session  on  tomorrow  and  returns  to 
legislative  session.  That  being  the  case, 
would  not  the  Magnuson  amendment,  if 
it  is  not  disposed  of  today,  automatically 
be  the  pending  question  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Abourezk  amendment  to- 
morrow? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  ready  to  act  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment  right  now.  However,  I  will 
not  make  any  motion  on  the  Magnuson 
amendment  and  will  expect  that  we  will 
return  to  it  immediately  tomorrow.  I  do 
have  two  or  three  points  I  wish  to  make 
on  the  bill  in  general,  after  which  I  will 
move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  Senfitor  from  New  Hampshire 
.  (Mr.  CoTTctti) ,  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  made  a  rather 
lengthy  speech  about  the  bill,  which  we 
have  considered  for  years  in  our  commit- 
tee, which  we  have  discussed  thoroughly, 
it  seems  to  me.  He  raised  several  points 
that  I  wish  to  indicate  I  think  have  been 
discussed  and  I  believe  have  been  an- 
swered in  the  committee. 

He  raised  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality, which  the  Commerce  Committee 
satisfied  itself  was  not  a  real  question, 
and  that  without  question  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  have  this  bill.  Then  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  that  committee,  by  majority 
vote,  made  a  specific  finding  that  it  was 
constitutional.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been 
pretty  well  answered.  We  discussed  that 
yesterday. 

Second,  he  worried  about  the  setting 
of  rates  by  the  States.  The  bill  leaves  the 
setting  of  rates  to  each  State,  and  there 
can  be  no  subsidy  by  New  Hampshire 
residents  of  the  insurance  cost  of  New 
York  residents.  I  believe  that  a  careful 
review  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  this 
point  would  make  it  apparent  that  each 
State  is  in  control  of  its  own  rate  struc- 
ture and  its  own  actuarial  projections  on 
what  losses  would  be  and  the  claims. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  a  rural  State,  the  rates 
would  conform  with  whatever  the  experi- 
ence of  rural  areas  is.  The  same  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  metropolitan 
areas. 

He  was  concerned  about  the  definition 
of  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  emergency  medical  services.  The  ter- 
minology in  the  bill  was  taken  from  ex- 
isting public  law.  It  is  not  new  or  un- 
expected or  broadened  over  what  is  used 
now  in  describing  those  services  in  other 
acts  that  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
and  have  been  signed  into  law. 

He  also  indicated  that  he  was  afraid 
that  the  small  insurance  companies,  for 
some  reason,  would  be  disadvantaged  and 
could  not  survive  under  this  bill.  On  page 
20  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  this  matter  was  discussed 
rather  fully.  The  casualty  insurance  in- 
dustry has  been  writing  and  reinsuring 
contracts  calling  for  the  payments  of  un- 
limited medical,  hospital,  and  rehabilita- 
tion benefits  for  several  decades,  with  no 
problem  whatever.  The  States  of  Mich- 
igan, and  New  Jersey  have  no-fault  laws 
providing  unlimited  medical,  hospital, 
and  rehabilitation  benefits  already  In 
effect.  There  are  numerous  small  com- 
panies competing  for  automobile  insur- 
ance in  these  States,  with  no  apparent 
reinsurance  difficulties. 

Third,  many  of  the  companies  raising 
the  reinsurance  argiunent  against  unlim- 
ited medical,  hospital,  and  rehabihtation 


benefits  in  S.  354  are  domiciled  and  com- 
peting for  workmen's  compensation  busi- 
ness in  States  whose  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  provide  for  unlimited  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  rehabilitation  benefits. 
At  least  one  of  these  companies,  Ameri- 
can Family  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  also  licensed  to  wTite 
automoble  insurance  in  Michigan.  (See 
Best's  Insurance  Reports  (1973 ) . ) 

Fourth,  the  trade  association  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
fessional reinsurers  has  studied  S.  354 
and  concluded  that  "there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  adequate  reinsurance  capacity 
available  in  the  American  market  in  the 
event  that  S.  354  becomes  law  ...  at  a 
cost  commensurate  with  the  experience 
and  exposure  of  that  particular  primary 
company." 

Fifth,  the  reinsurance  needs  of  indi- 
vidual insurance  companies  vary  sub- 
stantially according  to  such  things  as 
company  size,  capital  and  surplus,  the 
nature  of  the  business  wTitten  by  the 
company,  its  areas  of  operations,  its  loss 
experience,  and  its  growth  objectives. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  to  generalize 
about  the  reinsurance  needs  or  problems 
of  the  entire  industry  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  experience. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  small  in- 
surance companies  would  have  no  more 
difficulty  f  imctioning  under  this  National 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act 
than  they  have  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  of  the  States  would  have  its  own 
regulation  and  its  own  control  over  these 
companies  and  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ent relation  than  now. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    RELIABLE    COST    INFORMATION 

During  the  debate  on  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  a  wide  variety  of  cost  estimates 
have  been  provided  by  both  proponents 
and  opponents.  The  estimates  of  oppo- 
nents usually  show  a  cost  increase,  and 
those  of  proponents  generally  show  a  cost 
decrease  for  a  given  no-fault  plan.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  bias  and  guess- 
work in  the  costing  of  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  plans,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  conducted  a  search 
for  a  reliable  actuarial  firm  that  could 
cost  various  no-fault  plans  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level  upon  which  policy- 
makers could  rely.  After  an  intensive 
search,  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  selected  the  actu- 
arial firm  of  MUliman  and  Robertson  to 
develop  a  standardized  computer  costing 
model  which  could  be  applied  to  various 
no-fault  plans  to  produce  reliable  and 
comparable  costing  results. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  MINORITY  ST.'^FT 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COST  IMPLICATIONS  OF  S. 
354 

In  the  minority  appendices  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  report,  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  cost  figures  pertainmg 
to  no-fault  bills.  For  example,  in  appen- 
dix A  the  minority  appendices  present 
projected  cost  information  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insur- 
ers who  are  strongly  opposed  to  S.  354. 
"Hie  cost  information  presented  In  ap- 
pendix A,  however,  pertains  to  the  no- 


fault  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  92d  Congress 
'S.  945) .  That  bill  was  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  minimum  benefit  levels 
required  in  S.  354.  For  example,  a  mini- 
mum of  $50,000  of  wage  loss  was  re- 
quired, whereas  the  minimum  in  S.  354  is 
$15,000  of  wage  loss. 

Under  S.  354,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  drivers  piu-- 
chasing  compulsor>-  insurance,  the  lower 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  to  each  indi- 
vidual motorist.  Milliman  and  Robert- 
son, Inc.,  have  assumed  that  under  the 
compulsor>'  insurance  features  of  S.  354 
there  will  be  only  a  50-percent  improve- 
ment in  each  State  in  the  percentage  of 
insured  motorists.  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience with  present  compulsory  insur- 
ance programs,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  Slate  could  achieve  greater 
than  a  50-percent  improvement  in  its 
uninsured  motorist  population.  Were  this 
to  happen,  the  projected  percentage  of 
average  personal  injury  premium  sav- 
ings would  be  increased. 

Milliman  and  Robertson  also  assumed 
when  costing  S.  354  that  each  State 
would  choose  to  include  motorcycles  in 
their  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
plan.  Most  States  that  have  already  en- 
acted no-fault  automobile  insurance  or 
add-on  programs,  for  the  most  part,  have 
excluded  motorcycles.  If  a  State  were  to 
exclude  motorcycles  from  its  no-fault 
insurance  plan,  total  and  average  cost  of 
the  no-fault  insurance  system  would  be 
reduced,  thereby  increasing  the  savings 
projected. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  under- 
statement of  savings  in  Milliman  and 
Robertson's  report  occurs  because  of 
their  assumption  that  no  purchaser  of 
automobile  insurance  would  select  the 
permissible  deductibles  under  S.  354.  Ex- 
perience under  present  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  coverages,  such  as  auto- 
mobile collision  coverage,  suggests  that 
the  selection  of  deductibles  would  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Selection 
of  deductibles  would  significantly  reduce 
the  total  and  average  insurance  costs  of 
S.  354. 

The  minority  staff  analysis  compares 
total  insurance  company  payout  costs, 
not  premium  costs.  For  example,  in  ap- 
pendix E  on  page  83,  their  staff  table 
shows  the  total  increase  in  claims  cost; 
that  is,  payments  to  victims — increase 
under  S.  354  compared  to  total  system 
claims  costs  under  the  present  system. 
This  comparison  could  mislead  the 
reader  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  "claims  costs"  of  the  present  insur- 
ance system  include  not  only  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  used  to  compensate  in- 
jury, but  also  the  amount  which  the  in- 
surance company  pays  to  the  policy- 
holder, who  in  turns  pays  his  attorney. 
Under  S.  354.  the  claims  costs  all  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  injured  automobile 
accident  victim  as  compensation  for  his 
losses  resulting  from  injury.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  by  comparing  claims  costs,  the 
administrative  efficiency  of  the  no-fault 
bill,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  not  re- 
flected. In  other  words,  there  would  be 
little  if  any  increase  in  total  premium 
costs,  even  though  the  claims  costs  show 
an  increase.  If  a  person  is  interested  in 
ascertaining  the  change  in  total  personal 
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irijury  premiums  under  S.  354,  h^  should 
consult  the  chart  marked  as  exhjait  A-3 
on  page  70  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  read  down  the  column  noted 
as.  "Low-Beneht  Level,  Ti{;ht  Tl^Q-eshold 
Provision." 

The  relevant  comparison  for  fair  eval- 
uation between  the  present  systfm  and 
tlie  cost  of  a  no-fault  system  such  as 
S.  354  is  the  change  in  the  average  per- 
sonal injury  premium  not  total  ptremium 
collected  in  the  entire  State.  This  figure 
gives  the  policymaker  the  best  indica- 
tion of  what  effect  S.  354  would  liavc  on 
the  present  insurance  buyer.s'  automo- 
bile insurance  premium.  A.s  is  ttie  case 
with  any  average,  of  counsp.  some  peo- 
ple will  experience  savm'.!s  le.'^s  tiian  the 
average,  and  some  people  \k  ill  exuenence 
savings  greater  than  the  average  pro- 
jected. See  table  B  on  page  23  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  for 
the  Milliman  and  Robertson  estinoates  of 
change  in  average  personal  hijury  pre- 
miums where  a  savings  would  result  in 
all  States.  - 

If  the  average  cost  of  the  total  auto- 
mobile   insurance    packtme    under    the 
present  system   is   compared   with   the 
projected  total  average  cost  under  S.  354. 
each  State  is  still  pro.!ected  to  produce 
an  overall  savings.  See  exhibit  A-1  on 
page  68  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee repwrt.  and  read  the  column  la- 
beled. "Low-Benefit  Level,  Tight  Thres- 
hold Provision."  It  should  be  noted  that 
exhibit  A-1  on  page  68— and  the  "Low- 
Benefit   Level.   Tight   Threshold   Pro\  i- 
sion" — reflects  the  same   ab.'^olule  sav- 
ings as  is  reflected  in  the  percentage  in- 
dications In  table  B  on  page  24  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report.  The 
only  difference  is  that  property  damage, 
liability  Insurance,  and  collision  cover- 
age have  been  thrown  into  the  compari- 
.son.  thus  reducing  the  percentage  sav- 
ings indicated  even  though  the  absolute 
savings   remains   constant;    that  is.    10 
percent  of  100  equals  5  percent  of  200. 
Because  S.  354  requires  all  owners  of 
motor   vehicles   to  purchase  Insurance, 
thereby  creating  a  compulsory  inaarance 
plan,  the  overall  premium  collected  in 
the  State  may  be  greater  in  some  States, 
because  a  significantly  greater  nurBber  of 
people  would  be  purchasing  Insurance. 
While  this  figure  is  not  relevant  to  a 
comparison  of  average  costs  of  tl^  pres- 
sent  system  and  average  costs  under  S. 
354.  the  positive  percentage  figures  have 
been  seized  upon  by  opponents  to^  S.  354 
to  hidicate  that  MilUman  and  Robertson 
has  projected  a  cost  increase  in  a  par- 
ticular State.  See  exhibit  A-3  on  page 
70  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report,    column    labeled.    "Low   Benefit 
I^vel.  Tight  Threshold  Provision." 

The  interesting  thing  about  exhibit 
A-3  is  that  even  though  S.  354  creates 
a  compulsory  insurance  plan  and  there- 
fore requires  more  people  to  pay  for  in- 
surance, even  the  total  premium  in  mast 
States  Is  reduced. 

RESPONSE 
WOTHA 


TO     THE     At.LFCATION     THAT     S.     354 
tNCREASE      COSTS      n»      ETJRAL      AKEAS 
WHn.X     DEOEASING    COSTS     IN     ITBBAlir     AREAS 

S.  354  would  not  Increase  costs  In  rural 
States  or  rural  areas  and  decrease  costs 
in  urban  States  or  urban  areas.  In  the 
first  place.  8.  354  specifically  preserves 
the  present  system  of  establishing  rates. 


Premiums  under  S.  354  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  each  State's  own  experience. 
There  would  be  no  sharing  of  experience 
between  a  rural  State  in  the  Midwest  and 
an  urban  State  in  the  East. 

A  variation  of  the  rural  State/urban 
State  argument  suggests  that  while  S.  354 
will  create  average  insurance  premium 
savin.^s  in  every  State,  the  average  sav- 
ings will  occur  only  in  urban  areas  while 
cost  inci-eases  will  actually  result  in  rural 
areas.  This  argument  is  clearly  errone- 
ous, because  it  ignores  the  fact  that  rates 
are.  and  will  continue  to  be,  established 
on  a  territorial  basis  within  the  State. 
There  will  be  no  cross-subsidy  between 
urban  areas  and  rural  areas.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out.  however,  that  there  will 
be  in  all  likelihood  differences  in  average 
l-rcmium  saving.s  in  rural  areas  and  aver- 
age premium  savings  in  urban  areas  in 
any  given  State.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
average  premium  savings  in  a  rural  area 
will  be  less  than  tlie  average  premium 
savings  in  an  urban  area  because: 

First.  There  is  at  present  more  litiga- 
tion in  urban  areas,  elimination  of  which 
will  produce  greater  savings  than  in  the 
rural  area  where  there  Is  less  litigation: 
and 

Second.  There  are  more  single  car  ac- 
cidents in  rural  areas  whose  costs  are  not 
picked  up  by  tlie  liability  insurance  sys- 
tem but  who.se  cost  would  be  picked  up 
by  a  no-fault  .system. 

Neverthele.ss,  any  differences  in  aver- 
age premium  costs  are  not  the  result  of 
any  subsidization  by  the  residents  of  the 
rural  community  for  the  benefit  of  resi- 
dents of  urban  communities;  and  average 
premium  costs  in  rural  areas  under  S.  354 
will  not  go  up  above  present  average  pre- 
mium costs  in  rural  areas. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  S.  354  rec- 
ognizes the  variance  in  wage  and  cost 
lovels  from  State  to  State  and  requires 
minimum  wage  benefits  to  be  calculated 
accordhig  to  the  relationship  between 
each  State's  average  weekly  wage  and  a 
national  weekly  wage.  See  section  204b. 
The  S.  354  formula  produces  monthly 
limitations  on  maximum  work  loss  re- 
covery under  basis  restoration  benefits 
ranging  from  $684.01  in  Mississippi  to 
$1,425  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
particular  provision  further  ensures  pre- 
mium savings  in  rural  States. 

EhSPOKSE  TO  THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  S.  3S4  WOl.I.D 
rROVlDK  "WINDFALL  SAVINGS"  TO  COMMERCIAL 
VEJIKI  r.  OPERATORS  AT  THE  EXPEN.SE  OF  THr. 
OW.VFRS    or    PRIVATE    PASSENGER    VEHICLFJ5 

Under  S.  354,  each  State  would  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  whether  commercial  ve- 
hicle operators  would  receive  savings 
wiiich  exceeded  the  average  savings. 
Under  S.  354,  as  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  the  State 
could  set  up  a  program  of  reimburse- 
ment based  upon  a  factor  such  as  vehicle 
weight,  w  hich  would  decrease  the  saving 
available  to  commercial  vehicles  and 
bring  them  more  into  line  with  the  aver- 
age premium  saving. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  to  S.  354 
is  being  offered  which  would  permit  the 
States  to  reduce  the  saving  for  heavier 
vehicles  by  permitting  a  State  to  provide 
for  Inter-lnsiuvr  subrogation  on  the  basis 
of   fault   for   persons   owning   vehicles 


the  lo'^s  caused  by  such  vehicles  exceeds 
$=5,000. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  com- 
mercial veliicles  in  fact  would  sustain  a 
windfaU  would  be  left  to  the  State,  and 
the  State  would  liave  tlie  option  of  recti- 
fying any  inequity  it  beheves  would 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  when  we  have  further 
di.scussion  but  I  thought  today  followijig 
the  report  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  should  call  these  matters  to 
the  aitentijn  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBT=:rt  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .shall  state  the  program  for  tomorrow. 
On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at   12  o'clock  noon. 

Immediately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Bayh  will  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  in  that  order. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  12;  45  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  12;  45  p.m..  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  certain 
nominations — the  nominations  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Alton  D.  Slay,  among  others.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  two  nominations  I  have  men- 
tioned specifically,  the  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Stennis. 

At  about  2;  15  p.m..  therefore,  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted,  there 
will  be  two  yea-and-nay  votes,  back  to 
back,  on  those  two  nominations,  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  already  been  or- 
dered. Senators  are  reminded,  therefore, 
that  at  about  2;  15  p.m.,  give  or  take  a 
little,  there  will  be  two  yea-and-nay 
votes,  back  to  back,  on  the  nominations 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  nomina- 
tions, the  Senate  will  return  to  legisla- 
tive business,  with  the  resumption  of 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
the  no-fault  insurance  bill,  S.  354. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  amendment  No.  1204,  by  Mr.  Abou- 
nEZK.  There  is  no  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  restmie  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  Magnuson  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  no  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  expected  throughout  the 
afternoon  of  tomorrow. 


weighing  more  than  8.000  pounds  when     tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment    until     12    o'clock    noon 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  26 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, April  24,  1974.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1974: 

Department  op  State 

Rodger  P.  Davies,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  OfiRcer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  oX  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Department  of  the  T^easvrt 

Mary  T.  Brooks,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  5  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Coastal  Plains  Reciona''    Commission 

Russell  Jackson  Hawke,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission,  vice  G.  Fred 
Steele,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


by 


Executive   nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  April  23,  1974: 

National  Corporation  fob  Housing 
Partnerships 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers Of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships  for 
the  terms  Indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  terra  expiring 
October  27,  1974: 

Henry  F.  Trlone,  of  California. 

For  the  term  expiring  October  27,  1975: 

Charles  J.  Urstadt,  of  New  York. 

For  the  term  expiring  October  27.  1976: 

Raymond  Alexander  Harris,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
James   H.    Quello.   of   Michigan,    to   be   a 
member    of    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1, 
1973. 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
John  Eger.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of   the   Office  of   Telecommunications 
Policy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
.subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John 
T.  Abell,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Vincent 
T.  Penikas,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  7.  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  E. 
Andrews,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Bruce  D. 
Pauls,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  11,  1974. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Lawrence  A. 
L.  Sheftel,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Anthony  H.  Young,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  19.   1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Edward 
Abercrombie.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  George  A.  Lynn,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on   March   19,   1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  D. 
Rose,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Andrew  T. 
Zygmuntowicz,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  26,  1974. 


In  the  Navt 

Navy  r  ■minr>t]ons  beginning  William  Ben- 
jamin AtboTt  II,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Charlotte  Romame  Stone,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  ihe 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  4.   1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  M.  Am- 
brose, to  be  H  permanent  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  a  'emporary  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Joseph  P.  Commette  to  be  a  permanent 
lieutenant  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senat*  and  appeared  In  the  Congrts- 
sioNAT_  Record  on  March  19.  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Walter  P. 
Ablowich.  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Raleigh  Louis  Walker.  Jr  .  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Concres,- 
siON-AL  Record  on  March  21,  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Adrian  J. 
Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  and 
ending  George  L.  Russell,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Seriate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  21,  1974, 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Walter  P, 
Adams.  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Nellie 
J.  Hjaltalin,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  26.  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Rob»  rt 
Charles  Adams,  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
ing Dorothy  Ann  Yelle,  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  26.  1874. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nomination  of  Gerald  P.  Carr.  U  S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  which  nomination  was 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Recc»d  on  March  11.  1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Greg  Dixon,  Baptist  Temple,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  give  thanks  today  for 
Thy  great  blessings  upon  us  all.  We  are 
grateful  for  Thy  loving  kindness  and 
that  Thou  hast  not  dealt  with  us  after 
our  sins  nor  rewarded  us  according  to 
our  iniquities. 

We  pray  today  for  our  leaders  and  our 
Nation.  Forgive  our  sins  and  transgres- 
sions, collectively  and  individually.  We 
pray  for  national  repentance.  We  espe- 
cially pray  for  each  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  this  House  which  represents 
the  people  of  our  country.  They  have 
given  themselves  sacrificially  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  of  us  and  we  are 
grateful  and  now,  our  Father,  may  we 
not  forget  that  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple and  blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.  These  things  we  pray  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 


There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN    HUDNUT    WEL- 
COMES  GREG   DIXON 

(Mr.  HUDNUT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  the  opening  prayer  for 
today's  se»sion  was  delivered  by  my  very 
good  friend,  and  former  colleague  in  the 
ministrj-,  Rev.  Greg  Dixon,  pastor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Baptist  Temple,  Indianap- 
olis' largest  Sunday  school,  and  the  11th 
largest  Protestant  church  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  also  listed  in  Dr.  Elmer  Towns 
recent  book,  "America's  10  Fastest  Grow- 
ing Churches."  Reverend  Dixon's  prayer 
was  sincere,  meaningful,  and  appropriate 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us 
in  welcoming  him  and  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  being  with  us  today. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties.  Rev. 
Greg  Dixon  is  well  known  in  Indianap- 
olis for  his  involvement  in  community 
activities.  He  has  served  as  president  for 
the  Indiana  Baptist  Bible  Fellowship  and 
the  Fundamental  Baptist  Association 
of  Greater  Indianapolis. 

For  more  than  13  years.  Dr.  Dixon 
has  conducted  a  weekly  television  show 
in  Indianapolis,  and  has  a  daily  radio 
broadcast. 


Dr.  Dixon  lias  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Bapti.«t  Bible  Fellowship  Interna- 
tional, as  a  trustee  for  the  Baptist  Bible 
College,  and  foimded  the  Indianapohs 
Baptist  High  School. 

Besides  traveling  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States,  Reverend  Dixon 
has  visited  11  foreign  coimtries,  includ- 
ing the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  him  wi;h 
us  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MR.  J,  ROBERT 
TRAXLER  TO  TAKE  THE  OATH  OF 
OFFICE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Traxler,  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  today. 
His  certificate  of  election  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  move  a 
ct\il  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
re.<;pond : 

IRoll  No,    171  1 
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Addsibbo 

Aritlrews.  N  C. 

A  rends 

Aspla 

Barrett 

tilackburu 

Blatnlk 

Brown.  Mich. 

«urlte.  Calif. 

Ciuey.  NY. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Claury 

Cltiik 

C'iiiy 

Cii'^  eland 

Conyers 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
de  la  Oarza 
Oelliuns 
Dii:i;s 


Dln-ell 

D(Jin 

Drlnan 

Krelint.hin.'w  n 

Ciettys 

Oriiy 

CSreen,  Ores. 

Gunter 

HiUpy 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wii'^h. 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Heluz 

Juhnson.  Pa. 

Joues.  Okla. 

Kasien 

KviykendHll 

l.andK'rebe 

Lolt 

McKlnney 

MtSjiaddfii 


Mricdonald 

Mara.:|fl 

Murphy.  NY. 

Mvers 

Nik. 

Piclile 

Powell,  Ohiii 

Rei(S 

Reu9 

Ron((hUo.  N  Y . 

Hooiiey.  NY. 

Rooapv,  Pa. 

Rupsie 

>Jhipt£y 

Sielgfr.  Wi.s. 

Stepoeii.s 

Stokw 

Tea  sale 

Tleraiiii 

Youi%.  G.t. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  rolkall  369 
Members  have  un.swered  to  the*  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimo'v  consent,  furtjier  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  <tl.spcn.sed 
with.  : 


HON,    J.    ROBERT   TRAXI.KR 

Mrs.  GRIfFITHS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent J.  Robert  Traxlm  from  tig*  Eighth 
District  of  Michigan  to  take  th^  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  appeared  at  tie  bar  ol 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF  liK- 
PUBLICAN  OBJECTORS  COMMIT- 
TEES 

•  Mr.  RHODES  n.sked  and  w«s  Riven 
permission  to  addre.s.s  the  Hou^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarki^.*  ■ 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker.  iHvish  to 
Inform  the  Hou.'^e  of  changes  in  the 
membership  of  the  Republican  oi)jectors 
committees  for  the  Con.'jent  and;Priva!e 
Calendars. 

On  the  Consent  Calendar,  a  Schange 
has  been  required  becau.'-e  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Honorable  William  teating 
of  Ohio.  The  member.'^hip  for  that  com- 
mittee will  be  as  follow?:  Mr.  Joh|ison  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Erey.  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  HiNSHAw,  of  California.  1 

On  the  Private  Calendar,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michis;an.  Mr.  Brown.  fR'ill  no 
longer  be  semng  as  an  objectoj-.  The 
membership  on  the  Private  Calendar  ob- 
.iectors  will  now  be  a.s  foUowj:  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  of  California.  Mr.  WtIite,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Barman,  of  Mar>-lspid. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITT3E  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS j 

Mr.  ^L\DDE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  ll  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ConAnlttee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  mldnl^t  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objecion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlman  from  In- 
diana? I 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


ENVIRONMENTAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1647  > 
to  extend  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  for  3  years. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiMe  of  tl;c  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ritrht  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  plea.se 
explain  the  amendment  he  will  propose? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  al- 
most identical  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  The  bill.  H.R.  3927,  was 
approved  In  the  House  on  October  24. 
1973.  by  a  vote  of  335  to  60.  an  indica- 
tion of  the  broad  bipartisan  support 
which  the  Environmental  Educrtion  Act 
enjoys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  before  us  today  and 
the  one  approved  by  the  House  la.st  year. 
First,  I  should  point  out  that  the  bill 
before  us  is  basically  the  version  passed 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  act  for  3  years,  as  does  the 
House  bill,  but  would  begin  the  exten- 
sion in  fl,<;cal  1975.  whereas  the  House 
bill  began  the  extension  in  flrcal  1974. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  bill  would  extend 
the  act  through  fiscal  1977. 

Second,  Uie  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  authorizations  for  fiscal  1975 
through  fiscal  1977  of  $30  million.  Thi.s 
represents  a  reduction  of  $15  million  in 
th»  Hmount  authorized  by  the  House  bill. 
In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  today 
mandates  the  creation  of  an  Advisory- 
Council  on  Environmental  Education 
whereas  the  House  version  of  tlie  bill  had 
made  the  creation  of  the  Council  p>ermls- 
sible.  The  amendment  which  I  have  just 
offered  would  retain  the  House  provision. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
bill  with  this  amendment  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  and,  accordinglv, 
I  hope  the  House  will  approve  S.  1647  as 
amended. 

Funds  under  the  environmental  edu- 
cation program  are  used  for  developing 
teaching  materials  for  environmental 
studies,  training  teachers,  and  supporting 
courses  on  ecology  in  schools.  The  law 
also  provides  for  community  conferences 
on  the  environment  for  business,  labor 
and  government  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  further  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  in  the  House  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
'Mr.  PrFKiNs> .  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  ranking  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Qun:>,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  fMr.  Hansen  > ,  the  gentlelady  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink>.  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  Honorable 
Gatlord  Nelson,  to  whose  leadership  in 
the  Senate  we  are  much  Indebted  for 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  action  today  by  Congress 


will  be  a  splendid  and  practical  way  to 
take  note  of  what  has  become  knowTi  as 
"Earth  Day,"  and  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Nation  of  the  continuing  need  for 
a  national  commitment  to  protecting  our 
environment. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  to- 
day   proclaimed    the    week    beginning 
April  21.  1974,  as  "Earth  Week."  1974 
Mr.   Speaker.  I  insert  the  te.xt   of   tl;e 
President's  proclamation : 

Eabth   W«:k,   1974 
(By  tl.e  President  of  the  United  Statesi 

A  I»roclamatlon 
To  l.jve  America  Is  not  to  care  only  for  her 
freedoms,  her  promise,  her  lostttutloii.s 
through  mhlch  our  great  people  strive  for 
larger  greatness.  It  Is  also  to  love  the  land 
and  to  cherish  Uiat  which  has  sustained  our 
people  both  in  body  and  spirit  from  o;.r 
earliest  days  on  this  va.st  continent. 

In  recent  times  we  have  r.nder.'^tood  thai 
however  rich  and  beautiful,  our  Innd  Is 
finite  and  that  our  waters  and  air  must  be 
used  as  any  other  resource — with  care  and 
re.spect  for  their  value.  The  celebration  c' 
Earth  Day  In  1970  was  the  first  natioi-u' 
acknowledgement  of  this  understanding,  and 
in  the  succeeding  four  years  we  have  df^nc 
much  to  insure  that  America  the  beautiful— 
the  heritage  of  our  generation— will  be  pre- 
served and  passed  on  as  a  legacy  to  -ener;.- 
tions  yet  unborn. 

But  for  all  that  we  have  done,  mtich  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  must  constantly  re- 
dtdicite  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  pre- 
serving our  environment.  Earth  Week,  19-4 
fci-es  us  the  opportunity  to  devote  speciu: 
ut  tent  ion    to   this   purpose. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Rlchiird  Nixon.  PreM- 
deiit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  d  ■ 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  April  21 
1974.  as  Earth  Week.  1974. 1  call  upon  Federn! 
btate.  and  local  officials  to  foster  the  pur- 
poses of  Earth  Week  and  to  arrange  for  its 
proper  observance.  I  ask  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  personal  voluntary  ac- 
tivities and  educational  efforts  directed  to- 
ward protecting  and  enhancing  our  llfe- 
glvlng  environment. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twentieth  day  of  April  la  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety-eighth. 

RicuAju  Nixon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  vould  also  like  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  an  outstanding  speech 
given  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  at 
the  Burlington  High  School,  Burlington. 
Wis.,  \c.-terday  on  the  occasion  of  Earth 
Day: 

EAflTH  D.\Y   1974:    Time  for  Rckewed 
Concern 

Today  Is  Earth  Day,  tlie  beginning  of  Earth 
V.'eck. 

On  the  first  Earth  Day  fotir  years  njro 
thousands  of  "teach-ins."  convocation, 
speeches,  church  services,  cleanup  campaigns 
and  other  events  occurred  around  the  coun- 
try, demonstrating  deep-seated  and  urgent 
concern  about  environmental  pollution  and 
the  rapid  depletion  of  Irreplaceable  naturul 
resources. 

Ihat  outward  urgency  Is  not  evident  now. 
prompting  declarations  that  Interest  in  a 
clean  environment  has  decUned.  In  fact, 
some  claim  there  Is  an  envtromnental  back- 
la.sh.  They  cite  accusations  that  environ- 
mentalists contributed  to  the  energy  crisis. 

This  charge  Is  pure  hogwash.  For  the  last 
25  years  conservationists  and  resource  ex- 
pert* have  warned  that  we  were  consuming 
resources  at  too  great  a  rate.  They  predicted 
resource  crises.   Including  an  energy  crisis. 

The  people  are  well  aware  of  this.  Dr. 
Gallup  convincingly  demonstrated  how  Um- 
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Ited  the  tendency  to  blame  environmental- 
ists U  when  he  asked:  "Who  caused  the 
energy  crisis?"  Only  2%  of  the  nation  an- 
swered "envlronmentallsta." 

The  fact  ts  that  the  enormous  demonstra- 
tion of  public  concern  expressed  on  Earth 
Day  1970  set  the  stage  for  major  strides  In 
environmental  protection.  Now  environ- 
mental awareness  pervades  the  national  con- 
sciousness, and  Is  a  moving  force  In  American 
life.  In  that  sense  we  celebrate  Earth  Day 
daily. 

Because  of  his  concern.  Congress  was  able 
to  take  a  strong  effective  pro-environmental 
stance  In  the  National  Environment  Policy 
Act.  and  enact  clean  air  and  clean  water  laws. 
The  President  was  able  to  create  a  soundly 
funded  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Today  virtually  every  state  and  every  nation 
has  an  environmental  protection  agency  and 
a  set  of  antipollution  laws.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  very  much  involved  too. 

Throughout  the  world  numerous  private 
organizations  have  sprung  up  to  protect  the 
environment,  while  the  fortunes  of  various 
affluent  foundations  are  committed  to  that 
cause.  Important  universities  have  created 
environmental  departments  and  courses  of 
study  and  buUt  impressive  buildings  to 
house  them.  Thousands  of  individual  uni- 
versities, colleges,  high  schools  and  tech- 
nological institutions  have  courses  on  the 
subject.  Magazines  have  environmental  sec- 
tions, and  newspapers  ecological  columns. 
Thousands  of  books  have  been  written. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  massive  amount 
of  ongoing  activity  to  maintain  environ- 
mental quality.  And  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  of  any  significant  slackening  in 
the  support  of  these  activities. 

Indeed,  there  now  Is  widespread  under- 
standing that  we  must  carefuUy  manage 
our  natural  resources  and  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  environment  or  we  soon  wUl 
experience  major  economic  disruptions  and 
environmental  disasters. 

And  that  leads  to  the  new  concern  about 
the  environment  caused  by  some  foreboding 
developments. 

Response  to  the  energy  crisis 
One  relates  directly  to  our  response  to  the 
energy  crisis.  There  Is  ample  reason  to  fear 
that  In  our  rush  to  replace  Mldeastem  oil 
with  domestic  energy  resources  we  could  do 
serious  damage  to  the  environment  which 
can  be  avoided  by  carefiU  planning. 

We  are  about  to  begin  widespread  oil 
drUllng  on  the  continental  shelf,  to  exploit 
oil  and  gas  resources  In  Alaska,  to  construct 
refineries  in  coastal  areas,  to  expand  coal 
mining,  to  break  up  shale  In  the  West  for 
Its  oil  content,  and  to  speed  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  environmental  dangers  are  obvious.  If 
the  public  does  not  demand  emphasis  on 
environmental  consideration  we  could  wind 
up  with  beaches  and  marine  life  ruined  by 
all,  depleted  water  supplies  and  ravaged 
landscapes  In  the  western  oU  shale  areas, 
ecological  trauma  on  the  tundra,  and  per- 
haps even  a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

The  other  concern  Is  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude, and  wlU  be  hard  for  Americans  to 
understand  because  throughout  our  national 
history  we  have  presumed  "Mother  Earth's" 
unlimited  bounty. 

V/e  have  entered  a  new  age  of  shortages. 

Paper,  lumber,  automobile  and  other 
manufacttiring  parts,  protein,  asphalt,  baling 
wire,  chlorine,  cotton,  wool,  various  min- 
erals— all  have  turned  up  in  short  supply 
in  the  U.S.  within  the  last  year  or  so.  New 
studies  show  increasing  UJ3.  dependence  on 
foreign  countries  for  minerals  vltm  to  our 
Industrial  complex  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

This  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  re- 
source experts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Aldous  Huxley  was 
predicting  woiidwlde  shortages.  "World  re- 
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eourcee,"  he  said  in  1949,  "are  Inadequate  to 
world  production." 

In  the  early  19508,  mineral  experts  began 
predicting  metal  shortages.  In  1968.  a  U.S. 
Interior  Department  study  concluded  that 
the  U.S.  had  become  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  more  than  63%  of  30  minerals 
and  metals  designated  as  critical  to  national 
seciu-ity.  Fred  Bergsten  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution has  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  ted  ay  depends  on  imports  for  over  half 
of  its  supply  of  13  basic  raw  materials 
(chromium,  nickel,  rubber,  aluminum,  tin 
and  zinc).  Department  projections  suggest 
the  number  will  rise  to  nine  by  1983. 

Data  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Indi- 
cates that  the  U.S.  presently  Is  moderately 
to  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
the  following  minerals: 

1.  Aluminum  and  Bauxite  fmainlv  Jamaica 
Surinam,  Australia  and  Guinea) . 

2.  Antimony  (South  Africa,  Mexico  and 
Bolivia). 

3.  Chromium  (U.S.S.R.,  South  Africa.  Rho- 
desia and  Turkey) . 

4.  Copper  (ChUe,  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire) . 

5.  Fluorine  (Mexico,  Spain  and  Italy) . 

6.  Gold  (South  Africa ) . 

7.  Manganese  (Brazil,  Gabon,  South  Africa. 
Zaire  and  Ghana). 

8.  Nickel  (Canada). 

9.  Oil  and  Gas  (Canada,  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran, 
Persian  Gulf  States,  Venezuela  and  Nigeria) . 

10.  Tin  (Malaysia,  ThaUand,  Bolivia,  BrazU 
and  Zaire). 

11.  Titanium  (Australia). 

12.  Tungsten  (Canada,  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Portugal  and  South  Korea ) . 

13.  Zinc  (Canada,  Peru,  Mexico  and  Aus- 
tralia) . 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  on  resource 
supply  and  demand,  made  at  my  request, 
reported  that  "U.S.  population  wUl  probably 
increase  by  approximately  50%  by  the  year 
2000.  and  world  population  may  double. 

"Total  U.S.  materials  consumption  may 
double  or  triple  by  the  year  2000  with  similar 
trends  In  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  .  what  Is 
certain  (from  all  of  this)  Is  that  there  wlU 
be  constraints  upon  the  world  supply  of  ma- 
terials throughout  the  remainder  of  the  20th 
century.  There  wUl  probably  be  periodic  ma- 
terials shortages,  and  materials  costs  are 
likely  to  rise." 

Complicating  the  whole  issue  is  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  a  handful  of  raw  material-export- 
ing nations  banding  together  in  an  Arab 
oU  producers  OPEC  arrangement  to  with- 
hold resources  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  possibility  is  not  farfetched.  Guinea, 
Australia.  Guyana,  Jamaica  and  Surinam, 
the  principal  producers  of  bauxite,  a  basic 
Ingredient  In  aluminum,  recently  discussed 
such  an  arrangement.  Zaire  and  Zambia 
suppliers  of  70%  of  the  world's  tin  exports 
could  also  make  a  slmUar  arrangement.  And 
the  pattern  could  be  repeated  by  the  four 
countries  controlling  more  than  80%  cf  the 
world  supply  of  copper  and  the  four  con- 
trolling half  the  supply  of  natural  rubber. 
We  are  well  aware  now  of  the  havoc  a  re- 
source shortage  can  cause.  Last  winter's 
energy  crisis  provided  dramatic  ertdence.  It 
triggered  unemployment,  more  inflation. 
strikes  and  other  social  upset,  and  unplan- 
ned change  In  virtually  every  aspect  of  life. 
It  restricted  mobUity  and  retarded  economic 
growth. 

This  crisis  too  should  not  have  come  as  a 
surprise.  There  were  warnings  enough  so  that 
10  years  ago  we  should  have  had  ready  con- 
tingency short-range  plans  for  any  crisis  and 
long-range  plans  to  meet  our  continuinp 
energy  requirements.  Although  for  over  two 
decades  a  small  number  of  Individual  ex- 
perts repeatedly  warned  about  the  Impend- 
ing energy  crunch,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  public  paid  scant 
if  any  attention  to  It.  They  probably  did  not 
notice  the  warnings  at  all.  It  was  not  current 
news.  It  was  not  today.  And  for  most  of  those 
who  did    r.otlce   the   warnings   it   was   con- 


sidered alarmist  nonsense  bec&u.se,  after  all. 
some  magic  technology  would  sclve  the  prob- 
lem in  timely  fashion  anyhow. 

ENEBGT  INFOBMATION  ACT 

It  Should  be  specifically  noted  that  en- 
viroumeutallsts  and  resource  experts  under- 
stood the  problem  and  issued  the  warnings. 

Late  last  year  I  introduced  a  bill— the 
Energy  Information  Act — which  is  intended 
to  avoid  these  mistakes  In  the  future. 

It  does  so  by  establishing  a  National  En- 
ergy Information  System  to  be  operated  by 
a  new  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Energy  Informa- 
tion, which  will  be  a  co-eqnal  sisier  agenvv 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cetitus.  The  Bureau. 
together  with  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior, will  have  all  necessary  powers  to  correct 
old  failures. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  complete  an  Initial  Inventory  of 
energy  resources,  then  begin  a  monitoring 
program,  including  geological  surveys  and 
on-site  Inspections  to  validate  reports  of  re- 
serves from  private  oil  firms  as  necessary. 

Using  modern  information  facilities  and 
personnel,  the  Energy  Information  System 
would  pull  together  energy  data  and 
identify  Information  critical  to  making  cor- 
rect energy  decisions. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  need  to  do 
this.  Anyone  who  now  wishes  to  keep  'in- 
formed' about  oil,  for  example,  must  consult 
an  extraordinary  number  of  weekly,  monthly 
and  quarterly  publications  by  national  gov- 
ernments, states,  trade  associations,  report- 
ing organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions. And  then  he  is  only  seeing  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg  because  of  secrecy  the  oil  com- 
panies Impose  on  information  about  their 
reserves  and  production. 

By  the  time  oil  data  are  pulled  together 
now  in  one  reasonably  complete  and  fairly 
well  organized — although  unlndexed — source, 
the  'Mineral  Yearbook,'  they  are  at  least  two 
years  old. 

The  energy  crisis  prompted  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  total  world  oil  supply,  with 
alarming  results. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  world  has 
considered  oil  an  inexhaustible  resource. 
World  consumption  of  petroleum  products 
more  than  doubled  in  the  decade  between 
1961  and  1971  from  352.8  bUlion  gallons  to 
730.8  blUion.  In  the  United  States,  more 
than  100.8  bUllon  gallons  of  gasoline  were 
consumed  in  1973,  compared  to  63  billion  in 
1960,  41.7  billion  in  1950.  24.7  bUllon  in  1940 
and  16.6  bUllon  in  1930. 

Now  we  are  turning  up  Impressive  evidence 
that  unless  the  world  consumption  rate 
slows  significantly  this  Immensely  valuable 
resource  could  be  exhausted  In  40  to  50 
years! 

What  an  incredible  thought!  No  wonder 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  King  Faisal  want  to 
slow  the  flow  of  oU.  They  fear  they  may  have 
nothing  to  sell  in  a  few  decades.  The  Bhali 
correctly  pomts  out  that  the  petro-chemical 
industry,  which  needs  oU  to  produce  plastics, 
medicine  and  numerous  other  products,  is 
particularly  threatened  by  the  possibility  of 
exhausting  the  world's  oil  supply. 

A  variety  of  estimates  of  o.l  reserves  a:d 
consvimpticn  are  ava;iab!e,  btit  figures  com- 
piled by  the  U.S.  Bureau  ot  A!:nes  are  v.id^ly 
accepted  atid  a:e  \;£ed  ia  federal  planning. 

According  to  f::e  International  Petroleum 
Annual  for  1972,  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Bureau,  the  world  had  667  billion  barrels  of 
economically  recoverable  oil  in  proved  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  1072.  Consumption  that 
year  was  18.7  billion  barrel.?. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, in  an  important  study  commissioned 
by  the  Club  of  Rome,  called  "The  Limits  cf 
Growth,"  had  Tedicted  oil  depletion  rates 
on  the  basis  of  high,  medium  and  low  ro~- 
ulation  growth.  At  medium  growth,  world  oil 
consumption  would  increase  at  a  rate  of  3.9  Tc 
a  year  over  the  previous  year,  according  to 
the  study.   (Consumption  actually  Increased 
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3.9'",   In  1971  and  7.4'^  In  1972,  accoifllng  to 
bureau  figures.)  j 

At  this  rate  the  current  known  Jproved 
reserves  would  be  exhausted  by   1994 

Of  course,  more  easily  recoTerable  i)ll  wUl 
be  discovered  under  the  sea  or  under  %he  Ice 
or  under  the  sand,  and  as  oil  becomeSiharder 
to  get,  oil  not  considered  economlciilly  re- 
coverable now  will  acquire  greater  v^ue.  ex- 
panding "proved  reserves."  ; 

Or  suppose  we  are  forced  to  lar^  scale 
recovery  of  oil  from  shale,  with  all  fhe  en- 
vironmental consequences  Involved,  Includ- 
ing ravaged  land  and  possible  depl^lon  of 
previous  water  supplies  In  critical  areas. 
What  would  we  have?  With  the  bui^au  es- 
timating that  80  billion  barrels  are  frcover- 
able  la  the  U.S..  utilizing  current  tecljpiolot'y, 
w«'d  get  a  few  more  years. 

All  this  may  not  make  any  different  if  we 
believe  a  recognized  oil  scientist,  Vt  King 
Hubbert  of  the  US.  geological  Surlfey.  He 
made  this  extraordinary  statement  re^ntly; 
"A  person  t)orn  In  1970  who  Uvea  6S  years 
will  see  the  whole  world  use  up  Its  oil  in  his 
lifetime."  | 

In  a  world  4  6  billion  years  old,  anil  with 
mankind  on  It  about  2  8  million  yeqrs,  the 
prospect  of  one  of  earth's  most  valuable 
resources — easily  recoverable  oil — be^g  ex- 
hausted In  a  mere  40  or  50  years  11  awe- 
some. • 

This  generation  bears  an  enormous  fespon- 
slbUity  to  conserve  on  one  hand,  andjto  vig- 
orously develop  new  and  plentiful  •ources 
of  nontx>Uutlng  energy  on  the  oth^.  The 
energy  crisis  has  dramatically  underscored 
both  these  points,  and  we  must  not  forget  It 
and  lose  our  momentum  as  gasolln#  flows 
back  into  automobile  tanks.  j 

Energy  conservation  efforts  could  m^ve  for- 
ward on  many  levels,  ranging  from  envelop- 
ment of  good  urban  mass  transpoftatlon 
systems  throughout  the  U.S.,  to  wholesale  re- 
vamping of  building  codes,  to  thoroifch  re- 
todling  in  Detroit  to  produce  cars  tl^t  run 
on  substantially  less  gasoline,  to  savttigs  by 
IndlTldu&l  famUles.  T 

Automobiles  and  home  heating  together 
account  for  56%  of  all  energy  use  In  tBe  U.S.. 
and  technology  will  allow  us  to  mia%e  sig- 
nificant strides  there.  % 

RESEARCH  I 

Meanwtalle,  research  must  move  <  ahead 
briskly  to  develop  such  energy  sourceaSas  sun 
heat  and  light,  hot  water  and  steam  from  the 
earth,  coal  from  deep  dep>oslts  that  Cannot 
be  mined  economically  now,  hydrogcKi  that 
\a  available  in  enormous  quantities  fr^m  sea 
water,  heat  generated  where  layers  ol|  warm 
and  cold  water  meet  in  the  sea.  and  organic 
wastes. 

New  energy  producing  processes  and  fcevlces 
that  should  get  attention  in  a  resear^  pro- 
gram Include  conversion  of  coal  Into  J^s  and 
oU  (gasification  and  liquefaction),  bj^lrogen 
fusion  (the  same  process  as  In  th«|  sun), 
Iihotovoltalc  cells  (direct  conversion  clT  solar 
energy),  magnetohydrodynamic  powei|  (elec- 
tricity from  coal  gas),  fuel  cells,  brewer  re- 
actors, and  crjogenic  storage  and  tra^isniLs- 
slon  of  energy.  | 

SHORTAGES 

Mineral  shortages  and  the  energy  sd^brtage 
are  only  part  of  our  scarcity  problem.  We 
now  face  the  terrifying  prospect  of  la  food 
shortage  and  even  famine.  ! 

The  prestigious  Journal  "Foreign  toUcy" 
recently  said  that  a  combination  of  ^^ctors 
"suggest  that  the  world  food  economy  is  un- 
dergoing a  fundamental  transformat^n.  and 
that  food  scarcity  la  becoming  chronic." 

Protein  supplies  are  overburdenail.  and 
most  arable  cropland  already  Isr  being 
farmed.  The  ocean,  viewed  hlstorlcalfy  a^  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  protein  In  Ssh  and 
algae,  also  Is  being  depleted — a  condition 
few  expected  until  five  years  ago.  Andjcllmate 
experts  led  by  Dr.  Reed  Bryson  of  t4e  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  predict  long-range  wors- 
ening weather  conditions  that  coi^d  spell 
famine  for  tens  of  millions  of  people.  ■ 

Changing  weather.   Bryson   points  k>ut.   Is 


a  major  contributing  factor  to  starvation 
conditions  in  the  S&hel  In  Africa  and  in 
northern  India.  The  world  Is  experiencing 
a  disastrous  food  crunch — all  the  rosy  public 
relations  announcements  about  the  Green 
Revolution  notwithstanding.  Agriculture  de- 
velopment expert  William  Paddock  has  stated 
that  "the  truth  is  that,  while  the  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  are  excellent,  high  ylelders 
under  certain  specialized  conditions  (con- 
trolled Irrigation,  high  fertilization),  they 
have  done  little  to  overcome  the  biological 
limits  of  the  average  farm." 

Population  growth  has  exceeded  increases 
in  food  production  In  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  Malthiislan  food  production 
squeeze  has  always  been  the  most  acute. 
Andrew  J.  Malr,  of  the  Office  of  Food  for 
Peace  of  the  A.I.D.  has  recently  stated  that 
agricultural  production,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  had  actually  fallen  2',  In  the  under- 
developed countries  over  the  10-year  period 
1963-72.  "Without  an  eventual  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  world  population."  he 
concluded,  "there  can  be  no  long-run  solu- 
tions to  the  world  food  problem." 

Pood  expert  Lester  Brown  seconds  that 
conclusion :  "At  the  global  level,  population 
growth  still  generates  most  of  the  additional 
demand  (for  food).  Expanding  at  about  2% 
per  year,  world  population  will  double  In  lit- 
tle more  than  a  generation.  If  growth  does 
not  slow  dramatically,  merely  maintaining 
current  per  capita  consumption  levels  will 
require  a  doubling  of  food  production  over 
the  next  generation." 

Increasing  demand  for  food  Is  also 
generated  by  growing  affluence  and  new 
tastes  for  meat  in  some  developing  nations. 
The  average  person  in  a  p)oor  country, 
where  the  diet  Is  predominantly  cereal,  eats 
400  pounds  of  grain  a  year.  But  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  per  capita  grain  u.se  is  ap- 
proaching a  ton  a  year.  Of  this  total,  only 
atx>ut  160  pounds  are  consumed  directly 
In  bread,  cake  or  breakfast  cereal.  The  rest 
Is  consumed  Indirectly  In  the  form  of  meat, 
milk  and  eggs,  which  Inefficiently  convert 
grain  to  protein. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  experiencing 
shortages  in  the  form  of  splraling  food  prices. 
1973  was  the  year  of  the  biggest  Jump  in 
grocery  prices  In  more  than  25  yeaA.  How- 
ever, the  London  Economist's  index  of  world 
commodity  prices  shows  that  while  food 
prices  were  up  last  year  by  20%  In  this  coun- 
try, food  prices  were  up  an  average  of  SOf^r 
worldwide.  (Prices  for  fibers  have  risen  93% 
and  metals  Te*/,  ) . 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  his  food,  millions  of  human 
beings  In  this  world  cannot  afford  any  food 
at  all.  For  individuals  living  on  marginal  In- 
comes— the  vast  majority  of  the  world  popu- 
lation— the  fact  that  food  prices  are  up  less 
than  other  prices  Ls  no  comfort.  When  one 
spends  about  30%  of  one's  Income  on  food, 
as  a  large  portion  of  mankind  does,  any  price 
rise — and  Indeed  a  price  hike  of  50'', — • 
"drlve(s)  a  subsistence  diet  below  the  sub- 
sistence or  survival  level,"  according  to  Mr. 
Brown. 

INFORMATION  SHORTAGE 

Shortages  of  basic  minerals  and  proteins 
are  matched  by  the  equally  serious  shortage 
of  knowledge  about  U.S.  and  world  reserves  of 
essential  materials  and  foodstuff.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  resources  experts  have  been 
writing,  speaking  and  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  our  resources,  but  few  at  the 
political  level  bothered  to  listen.  Similarly, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  U.S.  has 
Ignored  warnings  of  an  information  shortage. 

The  last  four  Presidents  and  the  Congress 
consistently  failed  to  recognize  that  our 
knowledge  Is  Insufficient  for  wl.se  policy 
choices  concerning  the  world's  resources. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Paley  Commis- 
sion, the  familiar  title  for  The  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  concluded  in 
its  report,  "Resources  for  Freedom"  dated 
June  1952: 

"There    must    be,    somewhere,    a    mecha- 


nism for  looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole, 
for  keeping  track  of  changing  situations  and 
the  interrelation  of  policies  and  programs. 
This  task  must  be  performed  by  a  Federal 
agency  nesur  the  top  of  the  administrative 
structure.  .  .  .  Such  an  agency  .  .  .  should 
maintain,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  kind  of 
forward  audit  which  has  been  this  Commis- 
sion's one  time  function,  but  more  detailed 
than  has  been  possible  here;  collect  and 
collate  the  facts  and  analyses  of  various 
agencies:  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
for  the  guidance  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  agencies. 

"No  single  organization  Is  today  discharg- 
ing these  overall  functions.  In  this  Commis- 
sion's opinion,  this  lack  must  be  made 
good  .  .  .  The  forward  audit  of  the  proposed 
organization  should  be  directed  at  least  10 
years  ahead  of  current  activity  and  look  as 
far  ahead  as  25  years.  .  .  . 

"The  organization  proposed  would  be  con- 
cerned with  such  subjects  as  the  total  pat- 
tern of  activities  In  their  materials  and 
energy  field,  the  relationships  of  Individual 
programs  to  each  other;  the  scope  and  di- 
mensions of  foreign  production  materials 
programs  and  their  relationship  to  domestic 
programs:  the  probable  effects  of  current 
production  programs  on  the  long-term  ma- 
terials position;  the  selection  and  develop- 
ment of  current  programs  in  the  light  of 
long-term  requirements;  programs  for  both 
scientific  and  technological  research  on  ma- 
terials, and  their  Interrelations:  and  the  re- 
lationship of  materials  policies  to  manpower, 
and  to  fiscal  and  foreign  policies  which  may 
In   various  measure  bear  on  materials.  .  .  . 

"Such  an  organization  should  issue 
periodic  reports  so  that  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  public  could  be  kept 
Informed  of  leading  developments  In  all  the 
related  materials  field.  It  would  hold  a 
watching  brief  for  the  entire  field  of  ma- 
terials policy." 

Since  the  Paley  Commission  filed  Its  re- 
port 22  years  ago,  nothing  yet  has  been  done 
to  Implement  Its  recommendations.  Then  In 
June  1973,  history  repeated  itself  with  the 
-National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
proposal  that  "a  comprehensive  Cabinet-level 
agency  bo  established  for  materials,  energy 
and  the  environment." 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  conducted 
at  my  request,  echoed  the  conclusion 
that  ".  .  .  the  most  pressing  management  re- 
quirement In  the  field  of  materials  policy 
is  increased  information  about  the  basic 
parameters  of  materials  supply  and  de- 
mand .  .  ." 

Resources  experts  throughout  history  have 
become  a  chorus  of  Cassandras.  They  have 
the  blessed  gift  of  being  able  to  predict  the 
future  and  the  curse  of  no  one  believing 
them.  But  unless  we  act,  the  entire  world 
will  suffer  the  consequences  of  Cassandra's 
predicament. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  adjusting  the 
government  apparatus  to  the  problems  of 
resource  scarcity.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
agencies  in  the  government  charged  with 
the  task  of  monitoring  the  status  of  the  na- 
tion's major  commodities.  But  therein  lies 
the  problem:  an  overabundance  of  agencies 
with  a  paucity  of  coordinated  information 
monitoring  and  forecasting  capability  is  frag- 
mented and  scattered  in  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  Interior,  State,  and 
even  the  CIA.  A  November  1968.  Library  of 
Congress  report  counted  58  U.S.  govern- 
mental agencies  with.  In  the  words  of  the 
report,  "a  materials  function." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  500 
PhX>.'8  concerned  with  agriculture  com- 
modities. There  are  60  people  looking  at  cot- 
ton alone.  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
there  are  160  people  In  the  Office  of  Business 
Research  and  Analysis,  20  to  30  of  whom  are 
concerned  with  industrial  commodities;  two 
of  them  are  PhiJ.'s.  The  State  Department 
hsis  six  people  Involved  In  commodity  ques- 
tions. And  the  Department   of  the  Interior 
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has  %  TKSt  stair  of  resource  expert;:s,  geolo- 
gists, etc. 

And  yet^-ftll  these  experts  notwUhstai.d- 
ir.-i— the  U.S.  has  been  plagued  by  shortages 
in  every  sector  of  the  economy.  The  prob- 
lojn  is  poor  coordination  of  woiild-be  valu- 
jiljie  informptlon.  tor  exiiniple.  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  face  ferlous  fertilizer 
Khortaijes.  In  this  period  of  grave  world 
f'>od  shortages,  fertilizer  is  all  the  more  es- 
"-ential  a  factor.  Fertilizer  depends  on  natural 
gas  for  energy  and  phosphates  and  uitrogea 
a.>  hatic  raw  materials;  the  availability  ol 
these  items,  therefore.  Involves  tl.e  Depart- 
mpnt^  of  Interior  and  Commerce.  Moreover, 
the  Agrlculttire  Department  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  fertilizer  for  the  nation's  crop 
productioa.  Plus  the  State  Department  Is  no 
doubt  Involved  Jn  Ja-xboning  foreign  de- 
mand on  fertilizer. 

Furthermore,  official  liJormation  often 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  agencies  address 
client  audiences  more  than  tlie  general 
public.  For  example,  the  chemical  experts 
at  the  Commerce  Department  seem  to  be 
reporting  to  the  cheuilcal  industry.  The 
cotton  people  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture serve  as  a  reporting  netv.or'K  for 
the  cotton  industry. 

The  disastrous  couseqv;ences  of  limiting 
distribution  of  agency  Information  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Rus.s!an  Wheat  Deal. 
Starting  in  June  1972.  one  half  of  Amer- 
ica's wheat  crop  was  sold  to  the  Russians 
without  the  appropriate  U.S.  government 
authorities  even  knowing.  According  to 
O.A.O.  Investigators,  as  late  aa  September 
1972,  Agriculture  officials  "told  us  (they) 
were  still  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  sales  made  by  the  trade."  There  Is  evi- 
dence, however,  that  some  Individuals  In 
the  government  were  knowledgeable  but  that 
their  Information  was  not  properly  chan- 
neled to  the  public  or  even  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  the  government. 

The  grain  deal  disaster  was  followed  by 
the  June  1973  soybean  embargo.  Had  the 
government  been  properly  monitoring  sup- 
ply and  demand  on  soybeans  and  soybean 
related  prodticts,  the  drastic  measure  of  ex- 
port controls  perhaps  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. There  again  was  a  problem  of  In- 
formation scarcity  complicating  market 
scarcity  of  a  vital  resource. 

The  government  does  not  have  a  clearcut 
statement  of  procedure  or  systematic  re- 
quirements lor  reporting.  There  Is  no  model 
building  or  systems  annlysls  to  deal  with 
forecasting  per  se. 

Reporting  is  purely  cri.-.Is-oriented.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Commerce  Department,  experts 
are  spread  thin  and  Jump  from  commodity 
to  conunodity  depending  upon  how  many  in- 
quiries and  complaints  they  receive  from 
industry.  Congress,  etc. 

Decisions — ■when  they  are  made — are  based 
on  Inadequate  Information  gathered  un.sys- 
tematlcally  and  in  an  Ul-coordlnated  fashion. 
Simply  stated,  there  Is  no  coordinated  report- 
ing and  forecasting  system  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

NATIONAL     RESOtTlCS     INIORMATION     STSTEW 

In  light  of  all  this  I  have  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Reso-urce  Information 
System. 

It  will  give  one  agency  sole  monitoriiig  re- 
sijonslbiuty  for  collecting  all  data  in  the  gov- 
ernment on  supply  and  demand  of  major  r.^^.v 
materlals  and  foodstuffs. 

It  will  make  aa  annual  report  to  Co!igre.ss 
and  the  public  on  critical  resources. 

It  will  make  regular  projections  of  future 
di-niand  and  supply  for  major  re.^otirces  based 
oa  such  factors  as  per  capita  consumption 
rates  and  population  growth  for  example,  the 
next  five,  ten,  fifteen  years. 

It  will  have  authority  to  contract  for  re- 
search m  academic  liistitutlons  to  augtnent 
agency  work. 

It  will  have  the  atithrrity  to  stibpena  !n- 
d'.i.3tr!al  Information  necessary  for  nialiitaln- 


Ing  accurate  and  adequate  national  resource 
inventories. 

It  wil  provide  for  guardii^g  coufidemiiilrty 
of  company  iiLforniation  ol  a  coznpetitl'.e  na- 
ture. 

Perhaps  tiie  greatest  benefit  wouM  bf  to 
forcefully  focus  public  attention  on  the.<e 
matters.  For  25  years  resource  authorities 
warned  of  an  impending  energy  crisis,  but 
no  one  was  listening.  Unfortunately,  resovirce 
rxppits  read  what  resource  experts  write,  but 
dtci-.ion  iiiHkeis  do  not.  That  niu.st  char.ge. 

A  liaudiul  of  thoughtful  v^Tlters  have  be- 
^.in  to  discuss  the  momentous  problem  of 
thortage.s.  Nevertheless,  v.'e  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  national  end  global  waking- 
11  p  process,  similar  to  the  one  about  the 
environment  that  culminated  in  the  first 
Karth  Day  and  gave  birth  to  a  national  com- 
nuinioni  to  clean  up  the  environment. 

How  long  will  this  aw.T::ening  take?  It  is 
ditficult  to  forecast.  Rachel  Carson  ■wrote  her 
iiiflttential  book  "Silent  Spring"  hi  1962.  It 
took  eight  years  after  that  to  recognize  ov.r 
new  condition  and  to  get  otir  first  significant 
environmental  protection  laws,  and  we  stiU 
need  laws  to  protect  us  from  the  eflects  of 
t.'us  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  dumped  on 
the  land  and  water  each  year,  or  from  the 
tUoupands  of  chemicals  Ingested  by  men  and 
animals  In  the  form  of  food  additives  and 
medicines.  We  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  long  term  effects  of  the  materials.  We 
may  be  implanting  disastrous  time  bombs 
that  could  alter  the  human  race  genetically. 

Finally,  let  me  si>eak  to  the  long  raiige 
Implications  of  our  new  era  of  shortages. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  even  approach  the 
limits  of  Important  resources,  men  every- 
where can  exjject  the  hand  of  authority  to 
tighten  Its  grip  to  stave  off  disaster.  Per- 
sonal freedoms  would  be  severely  restricted. 
Some  could  vanish.  Nationalism  would  lead 
to  international  conflict  over  resources,  as  it 
luis  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  resolve  here  and 
no-*  to  remove  Impassible  burdens  from 
ear'Lli's  precious  resources  by  acting  with 
restraint,  then  we  can  solve  this  dilemma. 
The  first  step  is  to  get  the  tools  to  plan 
intelligently. 

Another  way  to  say  this  Is  to  repeat  what 
we  have  beard  preached — and  what  we  have 
ignored — for  years.  We  must  conserve.  We 
must  honestly  embrace  the  conservation 
ethic.  We  must  learn  to  live  In  harmony 
with  the  earth  and  Its  creatures  and  things. 
We  mtist  become  htimble.  outwardly  directed 
people,  concerned  about  our  neighbors  as 
much  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v,ithdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follow.'; : 

S.  1647 

.^n  act  to  extend  the  Environmental 

Education  Act  for  three  years 

Ec  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "EnvlroruneutaJ  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974". 

S::c.  2.  Section  3(c)  (1)  of  tlie  En'.  Irorr.ion- 
t:il  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1532)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
section  448(b)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  the  Advisory  Council  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist  vintil  July  1.  1977.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,"  and  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: $5,000,000  foc/he  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,1976,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  et-;ding  June  30,  1977.". 


Srr.  4.  Section  2(b)  of  sucli  .\ct  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "maintain  ecological  bal- 
ance '  the  following:  "while  tjivm^  d'ae  tji.- 
.sidtratian  to  the  eioncniic  coi.iiderutto:;s  re- 
lated tliereto". 

Sfc.  fi.  Spcti  n  3ib)(2)  of  s'.Kh  Act  is 
r.mended  by  inserting  after  'technology,"  the 
lollowint;:  "e;^ouomic  impiict.". 

Sfc.  6.  .Sf-tirii  ;3 1  c  i  » 1 )  of  such  Act  is  f  ir- 
ihcr  amended  by  inserting  '■ecanoinlc,"  after 
'  nsedi'.-ai.". 

AMrNDM^Nl     orttElU    UY     MR.    BRAbEMAS 

Mr.  BRADEM.A.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

r  ••.  anienc'nient. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUov.s: 

.\r,i?:mment  offered  by  Mr.  Erahf.ma.-:  On 
pa.iie  1.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "Notwithstand- 
ing '  a.-d  insert  in  lieti  thereof    •Subject  to". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  -^ill  the 
j>cr.i.ieman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vdll 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

lOTn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  docs  this 
conference  report  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BR.'\DEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  it  does  not.  It  is  not 
a  conference  report,  but  to  answer  the 
substance  of  the  gentleman's  question, 
the  ans'wer  is  "no." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thark  the 
."cntleman. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  Third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconjidcr 
\\  as  laid  on  the  table. 
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THE  SKYLAB  ASTRONAUTS 

'Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi  »sion  to  ad^ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  ton^cvise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUQU.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  infoi-m  my  colleagues  tlxat  the  crew  of 
Skylab  IV  is  now  in  the  Raybum  Room 
and  would  be  happy  to  hare  their  pic- 
tures taken  and  to  visit  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Lt.  Col.  Gerald  P.  Carr.  Dr.  Edward 
Gibson,  and  Lt.  Col.  William  P.  Pogue 
set  a  world  record  of  89  days  in  space — 
a  tremendous  advance. 

They  are  in  the  Raybflrn  Room  now 
and  would  be  happy  to  receive  Mcmbei.s 
of  Congress. 


(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FUfST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
sadness  that  I  learned  yesterday  of  the 
passing  of  my  friend  John  F.  Griner. 
president  emeritus  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  and 
member  of  'ihe  AFL-CIO  Executite 
Board. 

He  \^a£  born  in  Camilla.  Ga..  on  August 
9.  1907.  and  began  his  career  with  the 
Georgia  Northern  Railroad.  He  later 
worked  for  the  Atlantic  Coastline,  Sea- 
board, and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 
Amoiig  his  assignments  was  telegrapher, 
agent,  train  dispatcher  and  assistant  car 
accountant. 

In  1936  he  l.Cv.".:v.e  a  F;.d>.;'al  tmplojte 
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as  an  adjudicator  for  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  and  in  1946  he  Ijecame 
a  member  of  the  National  Exicutive 
Council  of  AFGE  and  held  this  position 
for  16  years.  John  left  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  in  1962  after  spending 
his  last  11  years  as  Labor  Relatioiis  Of- 
ficer with  the  Board.  -, 

While  with  the  Raih'oad  Retirement 
Board,  he  attended  night  school  kt  Co- 
lumbus University — now  Americ^  Uni- 
versity— and  received  a  law  decree  in 
1940. 

Mr.  Griner  left  the  Railroad  jjetire- 
ment  Board  to  become  president;of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  held  that  positici  until 
he  retired  in  October  of  1972  beam  use  of 
failing  health.  1 

During  John  Griner's  term  as! presi- 
dent of  AFGE,  its  membership  incteased 
from  100,000  to  300,000  making  JAFGE 
larger  than  all  other  Federal  en^aloyee 
organizations  combined,  excluding  pos- 
tal unions. 

John  Griner  was  untiring  in  his  i 
to  better  the  lot  of  those  whom 
resented  and  to  improve  their  w| 
conditions  and  relationships. 
completely  dedicated  to  his  work  al 
respected  and  admired  by  thos< 
were  privileged  to  know  and  worl 
him.  A  tangible  monument  to  his  Mem- 
ory is  the  John  F.  Griner  Buildiri,  the 
home  of  the  National  Headquirters, 
American  Federation  of  Goverfiment 
Employees,  in  our  Nation's  Capita). 

Upon  his  retirement,  he  moiled  to 
Cairo.  Ga.,  where  he  and  his  wife,  f^lara- 
nell,  lived  together  until  his  deatM  at  66 
years  of  age  on  April  22,  1974.  He  ^  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  two  sons,  Joh|i,  Jr  , 
and  Remer  Griner,  two  sisters,  arid  two 
grandchildren.  I 

CALLS  FOR  TAX  CUTS   \ 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was!  given 
permission  to  address  the  Housejfor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ftis  re- 
marks. )  \ 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w#  seem 
to  have  a  bandwagon  building.  Miiny  of 
the  vocal  leaders  of  the  majority  p4rty  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are  filing 
for  a  substantial  tax  cut.  in  somaj  cases 
with  such  urgency  that  the  announce- 
ment is  coming  from  as  far  a\«ay  as 
Moscow. 

This  may  be  traditional  politics^  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  politics  ^  this 
time.  I  know  it  Is  not  good  economics. 
The  American  people  are  entitid  to 
straight  talk  from  leaders  who  tellit  like 
it  is.  The  public  will  not  regain  ita,^onfi- 
dence  in  a  Congress  which  plays  james 
with  them  and  damages  them  whi^  pre- 
tending to  help. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  tax  iut.  If 
there  is  slack  in  the  economy,  it  !is  be- 
cause of  the  shortages  resulting  frin  too 
much  governmental  control  activity. 
Even  with  tljese  shortages,  industrial  ca- 
pacity utilization  is  now  generally  run- 
nmg  over  90  percent.  Outside  th^  auto 
and  housing  industries,  which  aj^  soft 
for  reasons  other  than  a  lack  of  cofisum- 
er  interest,  basic  shortages  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  short-term  stimulati<|n  and 
so  the  only  result  of  more  consum^  buy- 
ing power  can  be  to  drive  up  already 
unstable  prices.  Our  budget  deficit  this 
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year  has  been  projected  to  be  about  $5 
billion  and  almost  twice  that  next  year, 
with  likely  prospects  for  even  much  larg- 
er deficits.  We  do  not  need  any  more 
Government  borrowing  than  that.  Are 
not  interest  rates  already  high  enough? 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  some  conditions  a 
tax  cut  can  provide  the  kind  of  boost  for 
a  sluggish  economy  that  will  move  it  out 
of  the  doldrums.  But  the  circumstances 
have  to  be  right,  or  the  panacea  i.s  poison. 
Right  now  I  would  rather  tax  people 
through  a  .soundly  based  progre.<5sive  in- 
come tax  than  by  short-sighted  policies 
which  hit  the  poor  hardest  by  the  rob- 
bery of  inflation.  Let  us  stop  this  crazy 
bandwagon  before  it  get.s  out  of  control. 


HARMFUL    FEDERAL    POWER 
COMMISSION   DELAYS 

•  Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  I  asked  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  explain  its  administrative  delays  that 
are  causing  hundreds  of  gas  wells  to  be 
capped  off  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  FPC 
footdragging  is  preventing  billions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  from  being  de- 
livered to  consumers. 

I  repeated  my  request  on  March  29, 
and  yet  did  not  receive  even  the  courtesy 
of  an  acknowledgment  until  today. 

If  the  Commission  is  so  ensnarled  in 
its  own  bureaucratic  redtape  that  It 
cannot  even  respond  to  congressional  in- 
quiries, it  is  little  wonder  that  its  un- 
necessary lengthy  delays  in  granting 
pipeline  permits  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  In  one  case  alone, 
these  delays  have  cost  the  country  200 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day 
since  1972.  Such  delays  are  not  at  all 
unusual,  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
apparently  little  or  no  opposition. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  deserve 
much  better  from  their  Government.  In- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  the  energy-reg- 
ulating Federal  Power  Commission  is  in- 
excusable. There  are  already  enough  real 
problems  associated  with  the  energy 
shortage  without  our  having  to  tolerate 
artificially  imposed  problems. 

The  Congress,  after  years  of  inaction, 
has  been  quick  to  find  a  scapegoat  for 
the  Nation's  energy  problems.  Perhaps 
we  would  be  well-advised  to  look  Into 
the  Federal  Government's  own  backyard 
for  a  close  ejCaminatlon  of  its  continu- 
ing failures  in  the  area  of  energ>'. 


TAX  CUT  SEEN  AS  INFLATIONARY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
very  same  people — particularly  over  in 
the  other  body — who  are  now  calling  for 
a  tax  cut — were  calling  for  gasoline  ra- 
tioning just  a  few  months  ago.  They  were 
wrong  then  and  they  are  wrong  now. 

The  underlying  problem  In  our  eco- 
nomy is  inflation — too  much  money  In 
the  system  driving  up  the  cost  of  goods 
and    services.    Cutting    taxes,    in    any 


bracket,  would  just  put  more  money  into 
circulation  and  add  fuel  to  the  inflation- 
ary fire.  By  the  time  the  tax  cut  had 
driven  up  prices  more,  those  additional 
dollars  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket  would 
buy  nothing. 

We  did  have  a  slowdown  in  the  first 
quarter,  but  everyone  knows  that  was 
primarily  because  of  a  shortage  of  en- 
ergy. Cutting  taxes  will  not  add  any 
more  energy,  it  will  just  give  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  an  inflation  that  is  too  strong  al- 
ready, the  slowdown  is  ending  as  energy 
supplies  become  more  secure  and  the 
automobile  industry  retools  to  make 
smaller  cars.  But  a  tax  cut  would  just 
send  the  price  index  into  an  orbit  from 
which  we  would  have  a  heck  of  a  time 
.^hooting  it  down.  When  are  we  going  to 
learn  that  we  cannot  .spend  our  way  out 
of  inflation? 


THE    RIGHT   TO   STRIKE   AND   THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

I  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  great  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  support  legislation  to  give  U.S. 
postal  workers  the  legal  right  to  strike, 
and,  in  fact,  legislation  directly  pat- 
temefl  after  Canadian  law  has  already 
been  reported  by  a  subcommittee  and  is 
pending  action  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Before  some  of  my  colleagues  get 
themselves  overly  committed  to  this  leg- 
islation, I  suggest  they  take  a  look  at 
what  is  going  on  in  Canada.  Employees 
of  the  Canadian  Government  have  the 
right  to  strike,  and  2  weeks  ago  the  postal 
workers  in  the  Montreal  District  exer- 
cised this  right.  One  of  the  effects  on 
U.S.  citizens  is  the  embargo  placed  on 
all  classes  of  mail  destined  to  anywhere 
in  Canada  from  all  areas  of  the  United 
States,  an  embargo  that  was  imposed 
by  our  Postal  Service  at  the  request  of 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  as  a 
member  of  a  congressional  delegation  to 
visit  with  Canadian  Government  and 
Postal  Union  officials,  and  to  discuss  with 
them  the  Canadian  strike  law.  While  I 
was  impressed  by  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship in  Canada,  I  caruiot  endorse  the 
Canadian  law  and  I  cannot  endorse  the 
legalization  of  strikes  by  employees  who 
perform  Government  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  safely  pre- 
dict at  least  one  result  of  the  current 
Canadian  postal  strike.  When  It  is  all 
over,  the  postal  workers,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  citizens  of  Canada  will  all 
be  the  losers. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2770. 
SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  MEDICAL  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  medical 


officers  of  the  uniformed  sei-vices,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
tlie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  10, 
1974.) 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask,  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  take  some  time  in 
order  to  explain  the  conference  report? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  make  that  explanation  now  in  my  own 
language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  bill  that  the  House  spent  some  time 
on  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  doctors 
bonus  bill,  which  was  necessitated  by  the 
end  of  the  doctor  draft  and  the  necessity 
for  retaining  qualified  medical  personnel 
in  the  armed  services  after  the  1st  of 
June  when  some  3,500  doctors  who  are 
now  serving  under  the  terms  of  the  draft 
will  be  getting  out  into  private  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  that  the  House 
passed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  differed 
from  the  Senate  version  in  a  couple  of 
respects.  First,  it  provided  for  a  $15,000 
bonus  in  place  of  the  $10,000  bonus  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  bill,  and  also,  as 
Members  will  recall,  it  added  dentists, 
optometrists,  and  veterinarians  as  being 
eligible  for  the  bonus,  although  Mem- 
bers will  also  recall  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  strike  the  dentists,  optometrists, 
and  veterinarians  from  the  bill  it  failed 
by  a  margin  of  only  8  votes. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
on  this  conference  that  the  House  fared 
very  well.  Basically,  the  Senate  accepted 
the  House  bill  with  a  few  modifications. 
The  major  modification  was  the  insist- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  veterinarians 
should  not  be  included.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  adamant  on  that  point, 
pointing  out  that  they  had  had  no  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  taken  a  position 
that  special  pay  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  other  health  professions  at 
this  time. 

They  indicated  strongly  to  us  that  they 
would  never  have  taken  the  bill  up  in  the 
first  place  had  it  not  been  in  response  to 
the  urgent  request  from  the  Department 


of  Defense  that  a  bonus  was  vitally 
needed  in  order  to  retain  physicians  in 
the  armed  services. 

So  in  view  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Senate  to  most  other  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  the  House  reluctantly  receded 
on  this  point,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
narrow  vote  that  was  taken  when  the 
actual  amendment  was  adopted. 

Tlie  other  points  on  which  the  Senate 
went  along  with  the  House  to  a  large  ex- 
tent had  to  do  with  the  bonus  itself. 
We  compromised  between  the  $10,000  of 
the  Senate  and  the  $15,000  of  the  House 
on  a  figure  of  $13,500. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  action  of  the 
House  in  including  bonus  pay  for  colonels 
and  for  Navy  captains.  They  receded 
from  their  position  and  went  along  with 
the  House  in  including  the  physicians  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

So  the  basic  substance  of  the  bill,  as 
I  indicated,  is  the  House  bill  except  for 
the  elimination  of  the  other  health  pro- 
fessions. 

I  want  to  mention  two  other  points 
where  the  conferees  made  adjustments  in 
the  legislation. 

One  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  word- 
ing in  the  House  bill  that  no  bonus  would 
be  paid  to  anyone  during  his  initial  obli- 
pated  service  or  during  his  residency.  The 
Senate  pointed  out  to  us,  however,  that 
the  requirements  for  obligatory  service  in 
the  armed  services  varied  considerably 
depending  on  what  particular  program 
you  are  under  and  what  particular  serv- 
ice you  are  in.  In  some  cases  they  go  as 
high  as  7  or  9  years  of  obligated  service. 
The  feeling  there  was  that  there  would 
be  a  counterproductive  effect  of  this  leg- 
islation if  in  some  cases  you  were  requir- 
ing officers  to  forego  the  bonus,  which 
their  colleagues  were  getting,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  as  long  as  9  years.  What  the  con- 
ferees agreed  is  that  the  4  years  of  obli- 
gatory service  would  be  the  period  dur- 
ing which  there  would  be  no  bonus  paid, 
and  after  that  period  It  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  bonus  to  be  paid. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  conferees  point- 
ed out  some  objections  with  respect  to 
our  provision  that  there  be  no  bonus 
paid  during  residency.  They  pointed  out 
that  in  some  cases  doctors  in  the  armed 
services  will  undertake  a  residency  train- 
ing program  during  the  middle  of  their 
career  so  as  to  improve  their  technical 
knowledge,  and  that  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  imdertake  this  additional  train- 
ing that  would  make  them  more  valu- 
able to  the  service  if  they  had  to  give  up 
a  substantial  part  of  their  income  during 
that  period.  So  the  conferees  agi-eed  on 
some  changed  language  which  simply 
provides  that  there  be  no  bonus  paid 
during  the  period  of  obligated  service  up 
to  4  years,  not  to  exceed  4  years,  and 
during  the  "initial"  residency  period. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective 
date  was  amended  to  make  it  the  first 
of  the  month  following  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  which,  hopefully,  will 
be  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  for  bringinc: 
tills  bill  back  from  conference  as  quickly 
as  the  gentleman  has,  because  I  think 
we  all  recognized  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  also  i"ecognizes,  that  the  crit- 
icality  in  this  general  area  has  been  tiic 
threat  of  the  doctor  draft  being  reinsti- 
tuted  because  of  the  shortage  of  doctors. 
We  all  know  that  we  have  a  lot  of  mili- 
tary hospitals  that  we  cannot  use  at  the 
present  time  simply  because  we  do  not 
liave  the  phy.<icians  needed  to  staff  those 
hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  did  go 
through  quite  a  popular  campaign  here  a 
lew  weeks  ago  talking  about  the  crit- 
icality  with  regard  to  the  other  phy.'^i- 
cians,  although  not  quite  so  great,  in- 
volving the  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  went  to  conference  and  ver>- 
tenaciously  held  out  for  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  but  unfortunately  the 
gentleman  was  probably  overrun  by 
power,  or  numbers,  and  undoubtedly  the 
position  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  very- 
volatile  Pentagon  letter  that  was  floatinp 
around  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  we  have  gone 
through  a  preliminary  skirmish  on  the 
other  professions,  and  we  do  know  that 
there  are  going  to  be  major  shortages  in 
these  other  professions  over  the  next 
several  years,  if  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee has  been  authorized  yet  by  the 
chairman  of  the  main  committee,  to  hold 
further  hearings  on  these  other  healtli 
professions  which  are  in  shortage? 

And,  fui-ther,  was  there  any  indication 
from  the  Senate  conferees  that  if  we 
were  to  produce  a  separate  bill  on  the 
other  professions  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ate then  would  review  the  matter  seri- 
ously and  hold  hearings  on  tlie  same 
problem? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  on  the  last  question  the  impression 
that  I  have  received,  and  that  the  House 
conferees  got  from  the  cMnments  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  is  that  if  we  were  to 
come  in  with  a  bill  now  or  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  or  another  month  from 
now,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Senate  would  simply  ignore  such  a 
bill. 

Tliey  indicated  further,  that  the  only 
reason  they  had  gotten  into  this  leg- 
islation in  the  first  place  was  because  of 
the  urgent  situation  with  regard  to  the 
physicians.  And  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  continue  in  this 
position,  that  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  come  up  with  some  other  legislation 
in  the  very  near  future  that  woiild  sinipb 
do  what  tliis  bill  would  have  done. 

However,  we  indicated  to  the  Senate- 
conferees,  and  I  am  happy  to  reiterate, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  re- 
examine this  question  in  further  detail, 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  of  the  Senate  conferees.  And 
I  have  been  considering  a  scaled-down 
bill  that  would  apply  specificallj-  to  den- 
tists, optometrists  and  veterinarians,  one 
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on  wluch  we  coulci  come  up  witt  a  bill 
tiiat  would  be  adjusted  n.ore  to  thi  actual 
situation  that  will  be  developing;  In  the 
future,  and  on  which  we  louIiI  ijerhaps 
hold  hearings  and  and  perhaps  ifien  get 
the  Senate  to  accep,.  : 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  intend  to  corporate 
with  the  Rentleman  on  that  leeislition. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  I  inten(|  to  co- 
operate with  the  Rcntleman.  He  cmainly 
was  of  vei-y  stronc;  assisti^nce  wWen  this 
bill  was  in  the  House  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  i 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  thefdistin- 
guished  gentleman  from  New  JerJK'y.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  tlie  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Hunt*  .  5 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  my  coUeatue  for 
yielding  to  me.  T 

I  take  tills  opportunity  to  cornmend 
him  on  his  professional  handling  of  tliis 
bill  in  its  entirety  and  also  on  Hie  per- 
sonal handling  that  he  has  givtn  it  to 
bring  the  conference  report  to  tlie  floor. 
I  am  certain  that  no  one  in  tliis  body  can 
^uess  or  even  surmise  what  the  course  of 
the  Senate  might  be.  It  is  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  understand  what  t^e  other 
body  is  doing,  especially  when  tjiey  are 
off  on  a  vacation.  But  I  do  say;  to  the 
Members  that  the  proposed  heaiii|gs  that 
might  come  about  in  the  futiu-e  I  would 
ht^e  would  be  as  a  result  of  the  t)epart- 
ment  of  Defenses  indicating  that  there 
was  a  critical  shortage,  a  pendiag  crit- 
ical shortage,  if  it  were  to  be,  offentists 
and  veterinarians  and  optometri^. 

The  evidence  that  we  have  ha4  so  far 
In  the  comparative  fields,  at  leasf  of  tlie 
professions,  would  Indicate  to  rpe  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to:have  a 
critical  shortage  In  the  veterinarian, 
optometrist,  and  dentist  field;  bit  until 
they  come  Into  the  hearings  wftli  evi- 
dence that  they  are  in  this  position.  I 
think  that  the  conference  report  ^t  this 
time  is  a  wise  measure. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  vf  ry  re- 
luctant to  remove  the  dentists  a4|d  vet- 
erinarians and  optometrists  froja  this 
bill.  The  conference  report,  like  the  origi- 
nal Senate  bill,  indicates  only  medical 
oflScers.  I  would  hope  that  as  we  ao  pro- 
gress we  would  take  a  very  strocB  look 
at  this.  There  Is  no  way  for  us  tojretaln 
dentists,  veterinarians,  or  optonfetrlsts 
any  longer  through  a  draft.  That  has 
gone  by.  I  do  not  think  anyone  ^  this 
House  in  his  right  mind,  or  overiln  the 
Senate,  would  even  consider  a  drfift  for 
these  special  services  in  the  medlcjil  field 
and  the  health  field. 

So  I  compliment  the  chairman  jon  his 
foresight  in  saying  that  we  will  c<8islder 
these  things  and  that  we  will  a4de  by 
the  critical  shortage  that  does  ejjlst,  as 
Indicated  by  the  Department  of  D|fense. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  tentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  for  his  renirks.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  again  in  the 
way  in  which  he  defended  the  Ho^e  po- 
sition on  this  bill.  As  he  indicated,  he  was 
very  reluctant,  indeed,  to  agree  to  the 
pressure  of  the  other  body  for  therelimi- 
natlon  of  these  other  health  professions. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Sersey 
has  made  a  very  good  point  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  our  difficulties  in  Bfolding 
out  was  the  uncertain  trumpet  soi^d  for 
this  issue  that  we  got  from  the  Pentagon. 
They  had  given  us  testimony  in  oqr  sub- 
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committee,  and  then  Dr.  Cowan  sent  a 
completely  different  letter  over  to  the 
Senate  conferees.  Certainly  if  they  ex- 
pect us  to  carry  the  ball  on  this  legisla- 
tion again,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
come  forward,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
with  a  clear  indication  of  what  the 
shortages  are  and  a  clear  indication  of 
\vhat  their  intentions  are  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  this  bonus  pay. 

I  hope  that  that  will  be  the  case.  I 
think  certainly  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  if  we  can  get  agreement 
in  the  other  body. 

I  would  al.'-o  .say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  once  the 
obligations  because  of  the  draft  period 
has  come  to  an  end  for  the  dentists  and 
the  optometrists  and  the  veterinarians. 
we  may  find  that  there  is  a  greater 
shortage  than  the  Pentagon  has  antic- 
ipated, and  if  we  can  get  that  kind  of 
information,  that  might  speed  up  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  clarifying  remarks. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  know  of  his  work  in 
other  areas  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  all  know  what  went  on  in 
the  other  body,  and  we  all  hoped  to  have 
the  veterinarians  and  optometrists  and 
dentists  included.  He  has  indicated  this 
morning  he  is  going  to  make  another  ef- 
fort. I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  be- 
cause during  the  recess  we  heard  again 
and  again  from  those  who  are  not  only 
servicemen  but  those  who  have  the  bene- 
fit of  medical  service  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices about  instances  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession simply  moving  out. 

There  is  a  shortage.  If  the  situaUon  is 
bad  now,  it  is  going  to  become  worse. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  we  have 
taken  this  step. 

I  would  hope  we  would  recognize  there 
is  an  area  for  further  action.  I  do  not 
know  what  difference^  there  is  between 
the  necessity  for  a  doctor  and  a  dentist. 
I  would  think  they  would  be  pretty  much 
equally  needed.  One  might  save  a  per- 
son's life  but  the  other,  of  course,  can 
contribute  much  to  that  life,  so  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  go  back  at  a  future  date. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  now  let  us  rejoice 
tliat  we  are  going  to  be  doing  something 
for  those  who  must  have  treatment.  We 
are  losing  doctors  all  the  time  from  the 
services  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and  cer- 
tainly very  much  for  the  point  he  made. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  the  bill  becaase 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  three  categories 
which  I  thought  were  not  necessary  at 
this  time.  I  support  the  conference  re- 
port, however. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
apparently  has  a  great  deal  of  influence 


in  the  other  body  because  the  gentle- 
man's views  were  strongly  reflected  by 
the  Senate  conferees  and  we  fotuid  them 
immovable.  The  gentleman  did  not 
quite  achieve  that  situation  in  the  Hou.'^c 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  not  too  sure  that  .n 
a  compliment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitcheli.* 

Mr.  MITCHKLL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spc:ikpr,  I  am  plc.iscd  at  the  announce- 
ment that  we  will  be  holding  hearings  in 
these  other  areas  in  the  near  future. 

I  thought,  as  I  testified,  ample  evidence 
w  as  available  to  include  the  other  health 
professions  of  dentistry,  optometry,  and 
veterinary  medicine.  I  am  hopeful  the 
other  gentlemen  will  be  helpful  In  pre- 
vailing on  the  other  body  to  see  the  lisht 
in  this  area. 

These  health  services  are  badly 
needed.  There  is  leadership  needed  to 
bring  the  other  body  to  our  view,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  chair- 
man in  helping  to  provide  the  needed  in- 
centive to  insuring  that  the  uniformed 
services  will  have  the  health  care  they 
need. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  been  very  help- 
ful on  the  subcommittee  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Let  me  just  make  it  perfectly  clear,  as 
I  indicated  earlier  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leogett)  ,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  in  trjing  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  legislation  at  this  time  Euid  tr>ing 
t-o  get  something  through  because  the 
position  of  the  Senate  is  so  strong.  But 
I  am  seriously  considering,  as  I  indicated, 
putting  in  a  scaled-down  bill,  and  when 
that  is  put  in.  if  we  can  get  some  com- 
ments from  the  Defense  Department  the 
committee  would  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine when  to  have  hearings  and  con- 
sider reporting  the  bill  out.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  reasonable  position 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report, 
but  am  disappointed  that  the  dentists, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  optometry 
were  taken  out  of  the  special  pay  bill. 

For  years  it  has  been  my  feeling  that 
dentists  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  the  regular  forces.  This  should  be  cor- 
rected and  this  bill  would  have  helped. 

In  the  near  future  we  are  going  to 
have  a  severe  shortage  in  the  military  of 
veterlnaries  and  optometrists,  and 
surely  we  should  start  hearings  of  con- 
.sidering  special  pay  for  these  three  pro- 
fessional groups. 

CENERAI.    LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a<^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  substance 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  2770, 
special  pay  for  medical  officers  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Ai'ms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  372,  nays  17, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

AdaniB 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dikk. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Annstrons 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalia 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfldd 
Brotnnan 
Brown,  CaUC 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  na. 
Buike.  iCass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurlUon.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chambertaln 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

ClevelaBd 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUier 
CoUlns,  m. 
CoUlna.Te«. 
Conalde 
Conlaa 
Conte 
Cormui 
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Cotter 

Havs 

Cough]  In 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Crane 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Cronln 

Heinz 

Culver 

Helstoskl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Henderson 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hicks 

W.,  Jr. 

HilUs 

Danlelson 

Hinshaw 

Davis,  aa. 

Hogan 

DavlB,  S.C. 

Hollfleld 

Davis,  Wis. 

Holt 

delaOarza 

Holtzman 

Delaney 

Horton 

DeUenback 

Hosmer 

Dellums 

Howard 

Denholm 

Huber 

Dennis 

Hudnut 

Dent 

Hungate 

Derwlnskl 

Hunt 

Devlne 

Hutchinson 

Dickinson 

I chord 

Donobue 

Jarman 

Downing 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Drinan 

Johnson.  Cola 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Ala. 

duPont 

Jones.  N.C. 

Eckhardt 

Jones.  Okla. 

EdwanU,Ala. 

Jordan 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Karth 

Ellberg 

Kastenmeler 

Erlenbom 

Kemp 

Escb 

Ketchum 

Eshleman 

King 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Koch 

Fascell 

Kyros 

Fish 

Lagomarsino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Latt* 

Flowers 

Leggett 

Plynt 

Lehman 

Foley 

Lent 

F(»d 

Litton 

Forsythe 

Long,  La. 

Fountain 

Long.Md. 

Fraaer 

Lott 

Frellnghuysen 

Lulan 
Luken 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Mccaory 

Proetallcb 

McCloekey 

Fuqua 

McColllster 

Oaydos 

Mccormack 

Olalmo 

McDade 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

OUman 

McKay 

GInn 

McKlnney 

Goldwater 

Macdonald 

Gonzalez 

Madden 

Ooodling 

Madlgan 

Orasso 

Mahon 

Gray 

MaJlary 

Green,  Pa. 

Mann 

Gross 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Grover 

Martin,  N.O. 

Gubser 

Matblas,  OiUf . 

Oude 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Guyer 

Matsunaga 

Hamilton 

Mayne 

Mazsoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Hanrahaa 

Metcalfe 

Hanaen.  Idaho 

Har8^K 

Michel 

Hasting! 

Miller 
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Mills 

Rinaldo 

Svmms 

Minlih 

Kobens 

Talcott 

Mink 

Robinson,  Va. 

Tavlor,  Mo. 

Minshall,  Ohio  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rodino 

Teague 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mizell 

Rogers 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Moakley 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

.  Thone 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Thornton 

Moorhead, 

Rosenthal 

Tiernao 

Calif. 

Rcstenkowskl 

Towell.  Nev 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Roush 

Ti-dxler 

Morgan 

Rousselot 

Treen 

Mosher 

Roy 

Udall 

Moss 

Roybal 

Ul'.nirtn 

Murphy,  ni. 

Runnels 

Van  Decrlin 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Vander  Jtigi 

Murtha 

Ruth 

Vander  Veen 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Veysey 

Obey 

Sandman 

Vlgorlto 

O'Brien 

Sarasln 

Waggonner 

O'Hara 

Sarbanes 

Waldle 

O'Neill 

Satterfleld 

Walsh 

Owens 

Scherle 

Wampler 

Parris 

Schneebell 

Ware 

Passman 

Schroeder 

Whalen 

Patman 

Selberling 

White 

Patten 

Shoup 

Whltehurst 

Pepper 

Shrlver 

Whltteu 

Perkins 

Sikes 

Widnall 

Pettis 

Slsk 

Wiggins 

Peyser 

Skubltz 

WUUams 

Pike 

Slack 

Wilson, 

Poage 

Smith,  Iowa 

Charles  H., 

Podell 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Calif. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Snyder 

Winn 

Preyer 

Spence 

Wolff 

Price,  m. 

Staggers 

Wright 

Price,  Tex. 

Stanton, 

Wyatt 

Prltchaid 

J.  William 

Wylie 

Qule 

Stanton, 

Wyman 

QuUlen 

James  V. 

Yatron 

RaUsback 

Steed 

Young,  Alaska 

Randall 

Steele 

Young,  Fla. 

Rangel 

Steel  man 

Young,  m. 

Rartck 

Stratton 

Young,  S.C. 

Rees 

Stubblefleld 

Zablocki 

Regula 

Stuckey 

Zion 

Reuss 

Studds 

Zwach 

Rhodes 

Sullivan 

Riegle 

Symington 
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BadUlo 

Pulton 

Stark 

Carney,  Ohio 

OriiBths 

WUson,  Bob 

Conyers 

Harrington 

Wydler 

Dlngell 

Nedzl 

Yates 

Duncan 

Sebellus 

Young,  Tex. 

Findley 

ShUBter 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Hanna 

NU 

Arends 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Aspln 

Hawkins 

Held 

Barrett 

Htbert 

Boncallo,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Burgener 

Kuykendall 

Steiger,  Arts. 

DanleU, 

Landgrebe 

Steiger,  W1&. 

Domlnlck  V. 

McPall 

Stephens 

Dlgga 

McSpadden 

Stokes 

Dom 

Marazltl 

Wilson, 

Gettys 

Mllford 

Charles,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

MoUohan 

Young,  Ga. 

Qunter 

Myers 

Haley 

Nelsen 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  MoUoban. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ron- 
calio of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  wuriTia 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  BlateOc 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bergener. 

Mr.  McFaU  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Gunter. 


Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.    Stephens   with    Mr.   Landgrebe. 

Mr.s.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ma- 
ra-ati. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Myers. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON  THURS- 
D.A.Y,  JUNE  13,  1974,  FOR  THE  OB- 
SERVANCE OF  FLAG  DAY 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
Jime  14,  1974,  will  mark  the  197th  anni- 
versary of  Flag  Day.  For  many  years  the 
House  has  commemorated  Flag  Day  here 
in  the  House  Chamber  by  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  commemorating  Flag  Day 
in  such  maimer  as  the  Speaker  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMITTEE  FOR  FLAG  DAY  CERE- 
MONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  House  that, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Chair  has  Informally 
designated  the  follov^ng  Members  to 
constitute  a  committee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
unanimotis-consent  agreement  Just 
adopted: 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Nichols;  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Kyros;  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Goldwater;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Recitla. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  13919,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1030  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1030 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
13919)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accc^tlance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  sections  104 
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nnd  103  of  said  bill  for  failure  to?  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4.  nile  ^XI  &r« 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debaM^  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sh^ll  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  jequally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalrnian  and 
ranking  minority  nnember  of  the  JolA  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  ^lall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve<?mlnute 
ru!e.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  t!ie  bill  for  amendment,  the  Co^vmittee 
-shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  th4  House 
with  such  amendmeiils  as  may  ha^e  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  (hall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  Amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  wlthoiB  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  Uo  re- 
commit. I 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  sentlemaif  from 
Illinois  is  recogiiized  for  1  hour.      * 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  genfleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  Anderson)  ptndlng 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  S  may 
consume.  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Rcsolutioil  1030 
provides  for  an  open  nile  with  1  hf  ur  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  13919.  a  |ill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  /Jomlc 
Energy  Commission  In  accordance?  v.ith 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  4ct  of 
1954,  as  amended.  - 

House  Resolution  1030  provides  tliat  all 
points  of  order  agaJn-st  sections  10|  and 
105  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  xJtt  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre^ta- 
tives — prohibiting  appropriations  !n  a 
legislative  bill — are  waived.  \ 

H.R.  13919  authorizes  $2,551,533,0*0  for 
operating  expenses  and  $1,125,300,0*0  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  for  tl^  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1030  In  order  that  wo 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  1391  j. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  tlma' as  I 
may  consume.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted,  l^ouse 
Resolution  1030  provides  an  opeiJl  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  fci:  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13919,  the  Alomic 
Energy  Commission  Authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  T 

In  addition,  this  rule  provides  a  \(|Biver 
of  points  of  order  against  sectiong  104 
and  105  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  cainply 
with  clause  4  of  Rule  XXI.  Claus<i  4  is 
the  provision  which  prohibits  apprabria- 
ticms  language  on  a  legislative  bill,  i 

Section  104  of  this  bill  allows  theUEC 
to  spend  money  that  it  takes  in  without 
returning  it  to  the  Treasurj-.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  appropriate  funds 
which  normally  would  have  beesj  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury,  and  ther<}fore, 
the  waiver  Is  required.  1 

Section  105  provides  transfer  author- 
ity. The  effect  of  thl.s  provision  is  1*  al- 
low funds  to  be  used  for  n  purpo.se  defer- 
ent than  the  purpose  f..  which  they  fcere 
originally  appropriatea.  This  also  cA\  be 
construed  to  constitute  appropriations 
language  on  a  legLslative  bill.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  rule  requited 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of;  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener«y.  I 
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urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  so  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  debate  the  bill, 
H.R.  13919. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13919  Is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  total  authorization  Is  $3,676,833,000 
of  which  $2,551,533,000  Is  for  operating 
expenses  and  $1,125,300,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  Certain  program  titles 
and  descriptions  in  the  AEC's  fl.scal  year 
1975  budget  request  differ  from  those  in 
the  1974  request.  Changes  were  made  by 
the  AEC  to  make  its  budget  more  in  line 
with  the  reorganizations  which  took 
place  within  the  AEC  since  May  of  1973. 
The  committee  realined  the  AEC's  re- 
quest to  provide  for  a  higher  level  of  ef- 
fort on  several  of  the  Commis.sion's  high- 
priority  programs,  while  reducing  the 
authorization  recommended  for  certain 
other  Commission  programs.  The  recom- 
mended authorization  for  fiscal  vear  1975 
of  $3,676,833,000  Is  $76,560,000  more  than 
the  amount  requested. 

In  general,  the  Commission's  author- 
i?;ation  request  covers  estimated  costs  in 
two  broad  categories;  namely,  military 
and  civilian  applications.  Tlie  military 
applications  include  primarily  the  nu- 
clear weapons  and  naval  propulsion  reac- 
tors programs  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
nuclear  materials  program:  $1,531,867.- 
000  is  attributable  to  military  applica- 
tions—$1,257,557,000  In  operating  costs 
and  $274,310,000  in  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  The  civilian  applications  of 
atomic  energy  totals  $2,138,036,000 — 
$1,715,986,000  for  operating  costs  and 
$422,050,000  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment. 

The  change  of  civilian  versus  military 
applications  estimated  costs  from  1974 
to  1975  is  also  reflected  In  the  priority  In- 
creases the  AEC  proposes  to  give  to  en- 
ergy development  programs  and  basic 
and  supporting  energy  research,  which 
would  contribute  most  directly  to  solv- 
ing energy  related  problems  and  to  main- 
taining the  quality  of  our  Nation's  en- 
vironment. 

The  following  two  charts  are  estimates 
from  the  Commission  covering  expense 
for  the  next  5  fiscal  years: 

Net  opcratitig  costs 
Fiscal  year:  Miltions 

1978    .   ^.282 

ia77    a.489 

1978    2,688 

I&79    2,923 

P:ant  and  capital  equipment  costs 
I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

AEC  JCAE 

Fi"cal  year:  estimate    estimate 

1975    696  713 

1»76    826  827 

1877    989  972 

1978    1.072  1.062 

1979    1,021  1,018 


It  fails  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  ef- 
fort." He  contends  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram has  been  afforded  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time,  money,  and  ef- 
fort, and  that  it  has  failed  In  virtually 
all  of  its  endeavors.  He  will  offer  .some 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy reported  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

Separate  views  were  filed  by  Hon.  Teno 
RoNCALio  in  opposition  to  the  Plowshare 
project.  AEC's  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray 
testtfled  that  each  of  our  national  energy 
research  programs  "should  be  funded  on 
its  merits,  accelerated  when  It  succeeds, 
and  terminated  or  cut  back  severely  when 


PKOVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAIION 
OF  H.R.  12799,  AMENDING  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  diiection  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1009,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rbs.  1009 
nr.solvcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12799) 
to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tuuie  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rankUig  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recormnlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphyj  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Latta)  ,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1009 
inovides  for  an  open  rule  v.ith  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12799,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  DLsaima- 
:iiont  Act. 

H.R.  12799  authorizes  an  nppropriation 
of  $10.1  million  to  fimd  the  operations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Arrency  through  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

H.R.  12799  amends  the  Agency's  au- 
thority to  procure  the  services  of  consult- 
ants by  increasing  the  existing  $100  per 
day  limitation  to  approximately  $138  per 
day. 

H.R.  12799  also  directs  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  file  an  arms  control  Impact  re- 
port with  the  Congress  on  new  strategic 
weapons  systems  costing  more  than  $50 
million. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
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House  Resolution  1009  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  12799. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
6clf  sucb  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ml-.  Speaks,  I  heard  the  statements 
Just  made  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mukpht).  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  this  Is  more 
than  just  an  authorization  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  As  point- 
ed out  in  the  minority  views,  this  legis- 
lation contains  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Harrington  amendment  which 
would  require  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Contrtd  Agency  to  report  to  the  Congress 
iKlthin  30  days  the  nature,  scope,  pur- 
pose, cost,  and  impact  of  any  strategic 
weapons  system  for  which  he  determines 
a  program  of  research,  development, 
testing,  engineering,  or  deployment  has 
been  funded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
if  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  will 
exceed  $50  million  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  think  this  is  a  danger- 
ous amendment  that  could  and  probably 
wouid  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the  defense 
system  of  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  any  place  in  this  legislation  and, 
hopefully,  imder  the  5-minute  rule  the 
minority  will  prevail  and  the  defense  of 
this  country  will  not  be  hindered  by  the 
Harrington  amendment  in  that  it  will  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  yielding.  I 
only  want  to  say  that  Mais  is  a  wide  open 
rule.  lUfi  Is  the  kind  of  a  rule  the  House 
ou^t  to  have  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  except  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. No  points  of  onier  are  waived; 
there  are  no  other  resmctlons  on  the 
coDslderatlon  of  the  legislation.  This 
marks,  It  seems  to  me.  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can- 
not recall  when  we  last  had  a  completely 
open  rule.  I  say  again,  the  kind  of  rule 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  except  In 
the  event  at  an  emergency. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  Is 
not  often  that  he  commends  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  for  Its  action,  and 
we  accept  his  commendation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  ciHnmended 
the  committee.  I  did  that  once,  2  or  3 
years  ago,  and  If  I  remember  correctly 
the  next  rule  we  consld^^d  was  a  gag 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  we  will 
probably  have  some  of  those  gag  rules  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  toe 
time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr,  MURPHY  of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  additional  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1975 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Hhnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13919)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13919,  with 
Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in"?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price  )  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
MER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price  >. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  H.R.  13919,  would  author- 
ize total  appropriations  of  $3,676,833,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  "operating  expenses" 
and  "plant  and  capital  equipment."  That 
amount  is  approximately  2  percent  more 
than  the  amount  requei^ed  by  the  Com- 
mission. About  58  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1975  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  will  be  for  civilian  applica- 
tions, with  the  balance  for  military  ap- 
plications. For  the  current  year  the 
portion  for  the  civilian  program  is  about 
54  percent.  This  Indicates  a  continued 
shift  of  the  fraction  of  work  toward 
civilian  programs.  The  proposed  author- 
ization also  emphasizes  energy  R.  &  D. 
programs,  whose  estimated  costs  in  this 
authorization  bill  are  32  percMit  greater 
than  the  current  year's  estimated  costs. 
The  civilian  applications  portion  in- 
cludes $132.2  milHcm  in  operating  costs 
for  the  high  energy  physics  program 
for  which  the  AEC  acts  as  principal 
funding  agent  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government. 

OPERATINC   rUNDS 

Turning  to  the  bill  Itself,  the  indi- 
vidual sections  are  explained  In  the  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  beginning  at 
page  46  of  the  committee  report.  Very 
briefly,  section  101(a)  would  authorize 
$2,551,533,000  for  operating  expenses, 
which  consists  of  the  Individual  program 
amounts  listed  in  the  table  on  page  3  of 
the  committee  report.  A  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  individual  program  amounts 
begins  on  page  7  of  the  committee  re- 
port. You  will  note  from  the  table  on 
page  3  that  the  conunittee  has  recom- 


mended several  adjustments  to  the  AEC's 
requested  authorization,  the  net  effect  of 
which  is  an  increase  of  $82,110,000. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
significant  areas  affected  by  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations.  Recognising 
the  Nation's  need  for  increa.'^ing  airicunts 
of  clean  energy,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $9.2  million  for 
the  light  water  breeder  reactor  program. 
$8.9  million  for  nonnuclear  energj-  pro- 
prams  and  S9  for  controlled  fusion  energy 
research.  We  have  also  recommended  an 
increase  of  $12.7  million  for  the  Com- 
miasion's  regulatoi-y  program  which 
Fhould  ijermit  a  reduction  in  the  li- 
censing renew  time  for  powerplant?, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaimng  the 
high  quality  of  these  reviews. 

The  committee  also  is  recommending 
a  $15  million  increase  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  program.  Although  the  increase 
i>  only  about  1  '2  percent  above  the  Com- 
mission's request,  it  Is  for  the  testing 
program — a  very  critical  aspect  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  program.  We  have  ex- 
amined this  matter  veiy  carefully  and 
have  concluded  that  if  this  work  is  not 
strengthened,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  our  nuclear  weapons  technology 
would  be  frozen. 

CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

With  regard  to  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment, section  101(b)  of  the  bill  recom- 
mends a  total  authorization  of  $1,125,- 
300,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $5,550,- 
000  from  the  amount  requested  by  the 
AEC.  The  bill  authorizes  $273,300,000  for 
new  construction  projects.  $208,850,000 
for  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction, and  $643,150,000  for  Increa&es 
to  previously  authorized  projects. 

The  major  changes  recommended  in 
this  area  are  a  $26.6  million  reduction 
for  two  reactor  development  facilities 
and  an  increase  of  $7.1  million  for  im- 
pro^•ing  our  uranium  enrichment  plants. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  106  of  the  bill 
set  forth  certain  limitations  regarding 
the  application  of  the  funds  authorized 
Ly  this  bill.  These  are  simUar  to  pron- 
Eions  incorporated  in^revious  authoriza- 
tion acts. 

Section  107  provides  required  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Commission's 
highest  priority  reactor  development 
program  which  is  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  program.  This  section  concerns 
indemnification  and  owner^lp  of  the 
first  LMFBR  t'^monstration  plant  which 
is  being  carried  out  as  a  cooperatise 
project  with  industrj--. 

CONCLUSION 

Thc^e  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
Tlie  Joint  Committee  believes  that  the 
.bill  provides  'or  the  minimum  authori- 
zation necessarj-  to  carry  out  at  a  viable 
level  the  essential  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission.  It  was  reported 
out  without  dL«sent  by  either  House  or 
Senate  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

These  are  the  main  highlights  of  the 
bill.  The  Joint  Committee  believes  that 
tiip  bill  provides  the  minimum  authori- 
zation necessarj'  to  carry  out  at  a  viable 
Ifvcl  the  e--.<;ential  activities  to  protect 
tliis  countrj-. 
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Chairman,  w^l  the 


eman  yield?  1  whether  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this 

.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  id  the     mittee  that  it  is  in  a  better  position 
eman  from  California.  ]  tiie   AEC    to   determine   whether 


\Ls.  ABZUG.  Mr 
geiitleuian  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  fo  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York.         { 

M.S.  ABZUG.  I  would  be  glad  tcj  wait 
until  the  gentleman  has  concluded.  He 
said  these  are  the  main  highliglts.  I 
wanted  to  asic  a  number  of  questicjis  on 
this  section  concerning  the  amouits  to 
be  authoriy^d.  T 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinoi.s.  Yes,  thatji.s  all 
right,  I 

Ms.  ABZUG.  On  page  10  of  the  %port 
it  states  tliat  the  AEC  requested  Tl52,- 
152,000  for  testing  of  atomic  weapons 
and  $8,500,000  for  special  test  detition 
activities,  the  total  ol  wliich  I  Ihink 
comes  to  rougWv  $161.7  millionj  the 
amount  Dr.  Ray  testified  to.  I 

On  page  11  the  committee  recommends 
authorization  of  $112,542,000  for  onfcon- 
tinent  tests,  with  an  increase  of  $15imil- 
hon  that  the  committee  decided  tq  im- 
pose, in  spite  of  the  faci  the  AE^  did 
not  request  it.  This  leaves  a  differerie  of 
$49  million.  Can  the  gentleman  Indi- 
cate what  that  $49  million  Ls  to  be|u.sed 
for?  I 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  is  ^1  in 
the  area  of  weapons  testing.  I  dd  not 
have  the  committee  report  in  fro)|t  of 
me  right  now.  ■ 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi|  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr 
gentleman 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  the  bailee 
for  the  weapons  testing  program,  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  need  for  inform^ion, 
and  it  will  provide  about  10  additional 
experiments  of  a  classified  nature^  but 
which  are  quite  important  If  this  Jiro- 
gram  is  to  be  carried  forward.        : 

Now,  I  would  say  "take  the  money  but" 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yorkjand 
any  person  who  feels  that  the  weafcons 
program  is  unnecessary,  and  who  feeLs 
that  we  no  longer  have  countries  iq  the 
world  that  need  to  be  deterred  by  thLs 
kind  of  weaponry.  On  the  other  land 
I  would  advise  "leave  it  in"  those  who 
do  believe  that  peace  has  not  setled 
down  all  around  us,  and  that  a  cettain 
amount  of  muscle  is  still  needed  H'ith 
respect  to  potential  enemies,  that!  the 
guard  should  be  kept  up  in  a  nuiear 
fashion.  We  should  go  along  with]  the 
committee  recommendation.  It  wlli  af- 
ford a  balanced  funding  for  weaions 
work.  It  is  carefully  calculated  to  toro- 
duce  the  maximum  amount  of  natfenal 
protection  for  the  dollars  invested 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleiian 
very  much  for  his  advice.  I  will  try  fol- 
lowing it  subsequent  to  this  debate.  Ifwill 
bring  out  an  amendment  approprlatfe  to 
the  welfare  of  America;  but  at  the  s|me 
time,  I  would  appreciate  an  answer  toT my 
question,  and  that  is.  What  does  thelial- 
ance  of  $49  million  represent?  It  Is  hot, 
I  take  it.  for  on-continent  tests.  Thit  is 
stated  to  be  $112  million  or  so.  Is  Ipfor 
underwater  tests  or  is  it  just  for  labira- 
tory  tests?  j 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  For  the  wefcp- 
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ons  program,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment assigned  to  new  weapons. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Is  tliere  not  a  separate 
.section  for  research  and  development? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  There  is  a  sep- 
arate .section  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  weaponry  items  are 
research  and  development  themselves. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  see;  so  this  is  for  lab- 
oratory tests?  Is  the  amount  specifically 
budgeted  or  just  left  open  fur  pos.slble 
future  authorization? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IllinoLs.  It  is  spccificallv 
budgeted  for  weapons. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Could  we  get  an  enumera- 
tion of  which  laboratories  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  this? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  It  is  in  the 
weapons  program  at  Los  Alamos  and 
probably  Livermore. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Part  of  that  money  is 
used  for  the  Nevada  te^  site  and  the  lab- 
oratories. These  complexes  all  work  to- 
gether, the  test  sites  and  Los  Alamos 
and  Livermore,  and  these  funds  go  to 
the  common  support  of  the  triplex. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
more  question.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  give  an  indication  as  to 
whether  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 

than 

^.    there 

should  be  an  increase  in  authorization? 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  his  opinion 
to  be  better  than  that  of  the  AEC? 

As  I  understand  from  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  from  reading  the  report,  he 
lias  increased  the  request  of  the  AEC 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chahroan, 
I  yielded  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  for  a  question.  I  think  our  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  the  informatlcm  that 
we  do  get  from  the  AEC  and  the  labora- 
tory personnel  engaged  in  this  field  of 
research. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
not  let  the  actions  of  this  House  be  con- 
troUed  by  panic.  The  recent  energy 
shortage,  however  real  or  permanent, 
must  not  blind  us  to  other  realities.  In 
our  eagerness  to  develop  new  sources  of 
energy,  we  are  rushing  recklessly  into 
situations  that  we  may  live  to  regret — 
if  indeed  we  hve  through  them  at  all. 

Nuclear  power  is  by  no  means  our  only 
alternative,  but  it  is  certainly  our  most 
dangerous  alternative.  Yet  the  bulk  of 
the  funding  for  developing  new  sources 
of  energy  is  going  to  nuclear  methods, 
rather  than  to  exploration  of  far  safer 
and  less  costly  ways— in  particular,  solar 
energy.  Once  a«ain  those  with  vested  In- 
terests are  u.sing  a  crisis  to  grab  money, 
while  gambling  with  our  very  lives.  The 
Commission  that  should  be  a  watchdog 
for  such  Interests  has  instead  become 
their  tool. 

The  present  request  represents  a  45- 
percent  Increase  over  last  year's  fund- 
ing. Yet  both  the  military  and  civilian 
uses  proposed  In  this  authorization  pose 
the  most  ominous  threats.  Over  the  years 
we  have  developed  a  kind  of  contemptu- 
ous familiarity  with  the  atom.  We  seem 
to  feel  that  because  we  haven't  destroyed 


the  earth  in  almost  30  years,  we  can  con- 
tinue playing  with  this  lethal  toy;  We 
can  become  even  more  careless,  as  this 
bill  proposes  to  do.  Yet  the  threat  today 
Is  ever  more  real  as  nuclear  capabilities 
proliferate. 

The  military  portion  of  this  bill  asks 
$859  million  for  weapons,  Including  pro- 
duction and  surveillance,  research  and 
development,  test  detection  and  testing. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  actually  in- 
creased the  AEC's  request  for  on- 
continent  testing  by  $15  million,  which 
involves  continuous  daily  hazards  to 
residents  of  the  States  involved,  to  those 
living  on  routes  where  nuclear  materiaLs 
are  transported,  and  in  fact  to  everyone. 
Is  it  going  to  take  some  fantastic  nu- 
clear accident  to  awaken  us  to  the  dan- 
ger? We  have  already  had  many  close 
calls  in  which  during  production  or 
transportation,  workers  and  whole  com- 
munities have  been  threatened.  "The 
stockpUing  and  storage  and  testing  of 
such  weapons — and  the  Impossibility  of 
destroying  the  residue  safely — is  a  con- 
stant threat  to  us  all;  yet  we  treat  re- 
quests such  as  this,  as  though  they  were 
routine  authorizations. 

Parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  always 
given  as  the  necessary  justification  for 
continued  development  and  testing.  But 
please  consider  these  figures:  In  mid- 
1973,  the  United  States  had  6,784  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads — in  simple  lan- 
guage. H-bombs;  the  Soviet  Union  had 
2.200.  In  mid-1974,  the  United  States 
possesses  7,940  H-bombs;  the  Soviet!^, 
2,600.  There  are  great  technical  argu- 
ments about  the  various  kinds  of  bombs 
and  their  potential;  the  basic  fact  is 
that  we  have  a  preponderance  of  bombs 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  ringed  with  our 
bases. 

The  new  nuclear  strategy,  which  looks 
like  conversion  to  first-strike  capacity, 
cannot  be  very  reassuring  to  the  Soviets 
in  the  SALT  talks.  We  cannot  expect 
disarmament  to  be  anything  but  a  pious 
wish  so  long  as  we  continue  to  arm  ever 
more  heavily.  Even  oiir  relations  with  our 
neighbors  are  threatened:  The  radio- 
activity from  our  imderground  tests 
forms  into  clouds  that  drift  across  Inter- 
national borders.  The  U.S.  disarmament 
agency  continues  to  express  its  concern 
that  we  are  violating  the  present  ban  on 
atmospheric  testing. 

Turning  to  civilian  uses.  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Ikle,  director  of  ACDA  Is  also  concerned 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  to 
recover  gas  locked  deep  beneath  the 
ground,  as  proposed  by  the  AEC.  Such 
experiments  if  not  properly  handled,  he 
says,  might  Jeopardize  the  U.S.  long- 
standing policy  of  opposing  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. Yet  dozens  of  large  financial 
interests  are  anxious  to  experiment  with 
such  underground  explosions.  And  Ed- 
ward Fleming,  Information  officer  of  the 
AEC,  can  only  say  that  such  experiments 
"never  hurt  anybody."  What  will  he  say 
when  they  do? 

A  report  made  last  October  by  the 
AEC's  own  task  force — Department  of 
Regulation — gives  very  clear  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  the  nucle&r  power  plants 
which  we  are  asked  to  approve  for  clvil- 
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Ian  use.  In  this  authorization.  Here  are 
a  few  <rf  the  comments  from  that  report : 

.  .  .  There  is  still  an  unanswered  question 
(IS  to  the  quantified  degree  of  Eafetf  (or 
conversely,  the  level  of  risk)  of  a  nuclear 
jiower  plant,  (pp.  10-11) 

The  ultimale  determinntion  of  the  ac- 
ceptable level  of  public  ri.=k  Is  actually  a 
matter  which  should  be  debated  and  es- 
tablished In  the  public  arena,  (p.  11) 

The  risk  to  the  public  from  a  reactor  is 
truly  a  value  Judgement  .  .  .  Quantification 
of  these  risks  is  complicated  since  Identifica- 
tion of  aU  possible  accident  combinations 
has  not  been  accomplished,  (p.  12) 

Ptevlew  of  the  operating  history  associated 
with  30  operatmg  nuclear  reactors  indicated 
that  during  the  period  1/1 '72-5  30.  73  ap- 
proximately S50  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occurrences 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  nature  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  othar 
plants.  Forty  percent  of  the  occurrences  were 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  de.sign  and/or 
fabrication  related  deficiencies.  The  remain- 
ing Incidents  were  caused  by  operator  error. 
Improper  maintenance,  inadequate  ei-ection 
contrcrf,  administrative  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combination  thereof. 

Tlie  task  force  recommends  a  tenfold 
Increase  in  surveillance.  This  seems  to 
me  totally  inadequate. 

I  believe  we  should  follow  some  such 
course  as  that  charted  by  the  Waldie- 
Aspin  bill  which  requires  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  new  construction  licenses 
for  nuclear  powerplants,  and  directs  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  sub- 
mit an  independent  assessment  of  nu- 
clear safety  problems,  economics,  and 
net  energy  production  to  Consress  within 
5  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  greatly 
Increase  f imding  for  solar  and  other  en- 
ergy sources.  A  report  made  by  Subpanel 
EX  of  the  AEC  states  that — 

At  an  average  energy  conversion  efBelency 
of  5%,  less  than  4?!)  of  the  US  continental 
land  mass  oould  supply  lOOri  of  the  nation's 
current  energy  needs.  Thus,  solar  energy 
oould  contribute  sigolficantly  to  the  na- 
tional goal  of  permanent  self-sutRciency 
,-whlle  minhnlzlng  environmental  degrada- 
tion .  .  . 

With  these  studies  and  experiments  we 
shotUd  make  a  thorough  re-evaluation  of 
the  role  of  the  military  and  Its  current 
weapons  program.  In  an  Interdependent 
world,  running;  short  of  resources,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  our 
present  wasteful  and  dangerous  ways. 

I  intend  to  offer  smiendments  to  delete 
fimds  for  nuclear  testing,  to  delay  con- 
struction of  nuclear  reactors  pending 
further  study,  and  to  support  every 
amendment  that  furthers  the  cause  of 
peace  by  limiting  military  spending. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
rnyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
13919,  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1»75. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Jtist  want  to  make 
one  additional  observation  In  view  of  the 
colloquy  that  has  Just  taken  place  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  committee, 


the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs  (Mr.  Price)  , 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 
That  is,  that  I  think  it  is  not  commonly 
realized  the  extent  to  which  the  budget 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does 
increasingly  represent  the  devotion  of 
our  resources  in  this  area  to  the  peace- 
ful use  of  the  atom.  For  example,  as  late 
as  1962,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
AEC  budget  was  earmarked  for  military 
and  weapons  costs,  but  because  of  the 
growing  realization  that  has  taken  place 
and  because  of  the  dwindling  fossil  fuel 
supplies,  it  Is  important  to  increase  au- 
thorizations for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing nuclear  power  as  an  alternative 
source  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting,  I  think, 
and  significant  to  note  that  over  the  dec- 
ade, about  12  years  since  1962,\we  have 
seen  a  decline  in  that  percentage  of  the 
AEC  budget,  the  70  percent  which  I  men- 
tioned was  earmarked  for  military  and 
weapons  costs.  We  have  seen  that  drop 
to  slightly  less  than  42  percent  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  during  fiscal  year 
1975,  so  three-fifths  of  the  total  budget 
of  some  $3.6  billion  now  is  gohig  to  de- 
velop the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  the  remarks  that  I 
will  insert  in  the  Record,  I  will  point  out 
-at  some  length  the  extent  to  which,  par- 
ticularly in  recognition  of  the  growing 
energy'  problem  that  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try, work  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Atomic  Energy'  Commission  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  coal  liquefaction  area,  In 
the  development  of  a  catalytic  process 
for  converting  sulfuric  coal  to  oil  for 
powerplants  as  well  as  transportation 
fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  utilize  the  existing  facilities.  AEC  fa- 
cilities, in  chemical  engineering  and 
process  development  in  such  places  as 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  in  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  and  elsewhere  around 
the  country  to  use  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment that  we  have  already  made  in 
these  facilities  for  the  further  develop- 
ment, for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  solution  of  the 
etiergy  problem  that  confronts  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
activities  being  requested  for  general  en- 
ergy development.  With  the  funds  being 
provided  for  this  program,  the  AEC  lab- 
oratories will  be  able  to  conduct  research 
and  development  on  a  number  of  energy 
technologies — including  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction,  geothermal,  solar,  bat- 
teries, and  other  energy  storage  systems, 
and  undergrotmd  electrical  transmission. 
While  the  funds  being  requested  are 
relatively  modest,  the  activities  they  will 
support  represent  an  Important  part  of 
the  effort  for  achieving  the  national  goal 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  longer  any  question 
that  this  country  must  significantly  in- 
crease Its  R.  &  D.  efforts  to  develop  new 
energ5'  technologies  as  well  as  to  improve 
existing  technologies. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  AEC 
research  and  development  laboratories 
represent  a  truly  unique  and  great  na- 
tional a.sset.  These  laboratories  employ 
about    2T.O00    scientists    and    enrrincers 


V 


representing  all  technical  skills  and  dis- 
ciplines. The  labs  are  equipped  with  some 
of  the  finest  equipment  and  testing  facil- 
ities available  in  the  coiuitry.  It  make- 
eminent  sense  to  utilize  this  national 
resource  to  help  develop  nonnuclear  en- 
ercry  technolopies. 

In  rtvicwin.i?  these  protjrams,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  the  OMB  had  deleted 
funds  for  several  promising  activities 
proposed  by  the  AEC — notably  solar  en- 
ergy and  coal  liquefaction.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  these  programs  \\ere 
not  deleted  due  to  a  lack  of  technical 
justification,  but  rather  to  an  OMB  de- 
ci!  ion  that  R.  &  D.  in  these  two  arcai 
.<~hould  be  conducted  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  agencies.  It  was  also  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
these  other  agencies  might  fund  the  pro- 
grams at  the  AEC  laboratories,  although 
no  firm  guarantee  that  this  would  hap- 
pen was  provided.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  committee  d»*tennined 
that  direct  authorization  was  the  only 
V.  ay  reasonable  assurance  cotild  be  pro- 
vided that  these  programs  wotild  be  con- 
tinued to  be  funded  on  a  timely  basis. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  S7.7  million  be  added  for 
coal  liquefaction  and  $1.2  million  fcr 
solar  energy  to  cany  forward  the  follor.- 
insj  work. 

COAL  LiarrrAciioN 

In  the  coal  liquefaction  area,  vorl:  is 
to  be  conducted  on  the  development  cf  a 
catalvtic  process  for  converting  hlgh-si:!- 
fur  coal  to  oil  for  powerplant  use  as  w  ell 
as  for  transportation  fuel.  The  prot;rnm 
will  utilize  the  existing  AEC  capabilities 
in  chemical  engineering  and  process  de- 
velopment at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory and  other  locations.  The  major 
project  goal  will  be  to  achieve  a  com- 
mercial-sc;<le  demonstration  of  one 
promising  coal  liquefaction  process  in  the 
early  1980  s. 

SOLAS  ENFXGT 

In  the  solar  energy  area,  the  funds 
added  by  the  committee  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  work  started  In  fiscal 
ye.ir  1974  as  a  result  of  an  add-on  of 
funds  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Specifically,  work  in  fiscal  year  1975 
will  continue  at  Sandia  on  studies  aimed 
at  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing practical  use  of  solar  energy  to 
sene  community  and  conunercial  power 
requirements.  This  work  is  aimed  at  de- 
veloping a  system  for  large-scale  utiliza- 
tion within  10  years.  In  addition,  work 
will  be  continued  on  developing  an  ex- 
panded metal  tv-pe  of  roof  panel  con- 
struction for  collection  of  solar  energy- 
at  Los  Alamos  and  for  v\  ork  on  nonfocu*;- 
ing  mirrors  at  Argonne. 

In  summary,  I  stronglj  urge  tl^at  my 
colleagues  support  the  programs  orv  gen- 
eral energy  development  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Committee.  These  energy 
R.  i  D.  progi-ams  offer  the  promise  of 
significant  payoffs  with  respect  to  help- 
ing meet  the  Nations  futiue  energy 
needs. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Holi- 

FIELD  I  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlus. 
to  ir.e.  is  in  a  way  an  historic  time,  be- 
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cause,  having  been  on  the  Joint  Conttmit- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  since  its  inception 
and  having  fought  alongside  the  g«ntle- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  for  civil- 
ian control  of  atomic  energy  when  the 
House  passed  the  bill  giving  it  owr  to 
the  military,  I  recall  that  we  later  saw 
the  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy 
adopted  by  both  the  Senate  an^  the 
House.  I  have  served  all  these  yeais,  28 
years,  on  this  committee,  and  siljce  I 
have  announced  my  retirement  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  of  course,  this  will  be 
the  last  year  in  which  I  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  consideration  oi  this 
program. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  theiwork 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  done.  We  have  developed  Uie 
atomic  program  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  act. 

For  the  first  6  or  7  years  we  were  en- 
gaged in  weapon  production,  and  that 
was  as  it  should  be,  because  at  that  time 
we  were  in  a  race  against  the  Soviets  to 
maintain  nuclear  weapon  superiorifc'. 

Over  the  years,  however,  and  pince 
1954 — and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York,  who  is  soicrit- 
ical  of  this  program,  to  listen  to  this — 
we  have  changed  the  appropriation.  As  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  we  have  chSBiged 
the  appropriation  from  zero  perceijt  for 
peacetime  application  to  a  figuie  of 
around  58  percent  application  for  peace- 
time uses  and  42  percent  for  weaponiuses. 
We  have  done  this  without  weakening 
the  Nation  from  the  standpoint  of  weap- 
onry. 

We  did  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
we  felt  that  we  had  achieved  the  degree 
of  strength  that  would  make  this  Nition 
secure  against  nuclear  attack  and,  tnore 
importantly  it  would  prevent  a  nuclear 
attack,  because  we  look  upon  the  atomic 
arsenal  of  this  Nation  as  not  a  profoca- 
tive  program  of  armament  but  as  a  form 
of  security  Insurance  against  the  Biossi- 
bility  of  attack  by  the  only  other  nfction 
in  the  world  that  is  equal  to  ourselv^  to- 
dav  in  terms  of  atomic  strength. 

I  might  point  out  that  that  atbmic 
weapon  equality  has  come  about  la  the 
last  4,  5,  or  6  years  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  on^  fur- 
ther observation.  At  the  time  of  th<J  Cu- 
ban episode,  when  President  Kenliedy 
told  the  Soviets  to  turn  their  missile  fhips 
around — we  should  recall  that  they  jwere 
installing  intercontinental  missiles-  and 
intermediate  missiles  in  Cuba  at  that 
time — it  developed  that  they  turned 
those  ships  around.  I  will  say  for  theiaen- 
efit  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Tork, 
who  is  so  critical  of  the  military  pafts  of 
this  program,  that  if  it  had  not  beep  for 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  ii^  the 
military  field — and  it  was  4  to  1  atjthat 
time — the  Soviets  would  not  have  ti|med 
those  ships  around. 

I  would  fear  today  that  if  the  fame 
proposal  were  made,  at  a  time  when;they 
have  now  achieved  parity  with  the  Uiiled 
States  and  are  going  ahead  at  a  irate 
greater  than  ours  in  the  building  of 
weapons,  including  the  research  an^  de- 
velopment  in   the   United   States,  fet   a 


time  where  they  are  proceeding  at  a  far 
greater  rate  in  the  field  of  atomic  war- 
making  machinery,  I  quaver  today  when 
I  consider  as  to  whether  such  an  ulti- 
matum by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  obeyed  or  simp)y  laugiied 
at. 

So  I  say  that  I  am  proud  that  this  com- 
mittee has  upheld  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  the  weapons  field,  not  to 
make  aggressive  war  on  other  nations, 
because  that  is  not  the  desire  nor  the  goal 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  a  peace- 
loving  people,  but  we  are  also  a  people 
that  want  to  preserve  the  liberties  and 
the  freedoms  that  we  have.  That  is  why 
we  have  built  up  thi.s  atomic  strength 
that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  any  attempt 
to  weaken  ourselves  or  to  diminish  that 
strength  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
hazard  to  this  counti-y.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  producing  an  outbreak  of 
war;  it  would  be  an  imposition  of  danger 
upon  other  nations  which  have  no  atomic 
strength  of  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
So.  therefore,  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  work  of  this  committee  over 
the  years  as  we  have  moved  toward 
peacetime  applications.  Today  there  are 
many  thousand^  of  peacetime  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  One  of  the  most 
important  items  is  the  fact  that  we  now 
stand  ready  to  fill  in  this  gap  in  energy. 
In  electrical  energy,  which  has  come 
about. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  say  how  much  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  are  going  to  miss  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 
As  he  stated  in  his  opening  remarks, 
he  has  been  a  charter  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
and  I  were  the  only  two  members  of  the 
old  Military  Affairs  Committee  that 
fought  for  civilian  control  of  the  atomic 
energy  program.  We  were  successful  in 
that  fight  and  lived  with  that  program 
for  a  total  of  about  28  years  now.  No  one 
in  this  country  has  contributed  more  to 
the  atomic  energy  program  than  has  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  will  miss  him  as  a  personal  friend 
and  as  a  close  associate  on  this  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  little  diflQcult  to  look  forward 
to  a  session  of  Congress  when  Chet  Holi- 
riELD  will  not  be  down  in  the  well  pre- 
senting this  authorization  bUI  to  the 
House  and  defending  the  program  and 
defending  it  for  the  reasons  he  stated  in 
his  earlier  remarks  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  echo  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  that  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  this  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  It  is  an  experience  for  which  I 
shall  be  forever  grate 'ul.  It  has  been  in- 


tellectually stimulating  and  inspiring 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  opportunity 
over  these  years  to  share  our  efforts  and 
work  with  men  of  such  dedicated  patriot- 
i.-^m  a.s  the  gentleman  from  California 
( Mr.  HOLIFIELD »  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Price*  who  share  the  honor 
of  bein^  the  final  survivors  of  the  original 
membership  of  this  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energj'. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  say  that  over  all  the  18  years 
that  I  have  worked  on  this  committee 
v>ith  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosMER»  he  has  been  most  dedicated 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  America 
and  lias  been  absolutely  indispensable  in 
our  deliberations.  There  Y\as  never  been 
any  partisanship  or  rivalry  between  u.':. 
but  the  committee  has  only  worked  for 
the  security  and  the  benefit  of  America. 
We  have  many  accomplishments  to  our 
record. 

I  started  to  say  one  of  the  great  ac- 
complishments was  the  development  of 
the  electric  producing  reactors.  We  are 
facing  a  decline  in  fossil  luels.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  6  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  as  against  the  17  million  that  we 
are  using  now.  We  are  going  to  keep 
going  forward  in  an  attempt  to  fill  that 
gap,  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it  so  that 
we  can  come  up  with  self-suflBciency  in 
this  country.  The  legislation  we  have  al- 
ready passed  dealing  with  establishment 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  will  help  to  accom- 
plish this  by  looking  into  all  types  of 
potential  uses  of  any  fuel  resource  that 
we  have  domestically.  We  believe  that 
this  in  time  will  fill  the  gap,  which  we 
need  to  fill  if  this  Nation  is  to  endure  and 
Is  to  continue  with  a  standard  of  living 
which  is  commensurate  with  what  it  has 
now,  and  if  it  is  to  endure  as  a  free  na- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  She  asked  if  we  on  the 
Joint  Committee  put  ourselves  above  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  knowl- 
edge. I  will  tell  her  that  yes  we  do  and 
we  have.  We  have  eliminated  programs 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
wanted  and  we  have  imposed  programs 
upon  them  that  we  thought  the  people 
of  the  United  States  needed. 

Our  judgment,  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  pre- 
vailed and  not  a  constantly  changing 
judgment  of  a  constantly  changing  com- 
mission that  may  have  membership 
which  remains  the  same  for  a  period  of 
2,  3,  5,  or  7  years  and  whose  interest 
would  then  move  on  to  other  fields.  We 
have  had  a  continuity  of  policy  direction 
which  has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  members  on  our  committee 
who  have  had  knowledge  which  was 
gained  not  only  from  the  records  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  infor- 
mation that  was  developed  on  our  own 
which  has  given  us  the  ability  and  the 
judgment  to  say  when  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  is  right  and  when  they 
are  wrong.  We  have  done  that  as  our 
responsibility  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  We,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  have  set  this  program  up  and 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
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not  some  laboratory  that  had  a  pet  proj- 
ect that  they  wanted  to  go  forward  with. 
Not  some  laboratory  man  that  had  a 
particular  project  to  go  on.  And  as  this 
day  goes  on 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started  to  say.  as 
this  day  goes  on  we  will  exercise  that 
judgment.  We  will  explain  to  the  House 
the  judgment  that  we  have  utilized  in 
making  these  decisions  which  in  some 
instances  have  added  to  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  taken  from  programs  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
We  consider  this  our  responsibility,  and 
we  consider  we  have  discharged  this  re- 
sponsibility. As  long  as  there  are  mem- 
bers on  this  committee  I  am  sure  they 
wUl  continue  to  use  judgment  that  they 
have  accrued  over  the  years,  and  to  make 
that  judgment  known  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  so  that  they  can  substantiate 
that  judgment  and  then  go  forward  with 
the  vital  programs  which  are  so  valuable 
to  the  future  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  authorization 
bill  which  Is  now  before  the  House.  The 
programs  Included  in  the  bill  and  the 
funding  levels  authorized,  reflect  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  over  the 
past  more  than  two  decades  in  building 
the  very  strong  nuclear  energy  base. 
We  must  now  build  on  that  to  help  our 
country  achieve  the  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  The  authorization  also  re- 
flects the  high  priority  being  assigned  to 
many  of  the  Nation's  most  promising 
energy  research  and  development 
programs. 

Because  of  the  past  leadership  of  this 
committee  and  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  system  of  national 
laboratories  and  engineering  and  test 
facilities  and  thousands  of  technicians 
and  scientists  whose  talents  and  capa- 
bilities can  now  be  applied  to  the  whole 
range  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  pointing  to  past 
progress.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  Congress  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  nuclear  energy 
programs  and  whose  exceptional  talents 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  future  be- 
cause of  their  announced  intention  to 
retire  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  HoLiriELD)  who,  as  it  has  been 
mentioned,  Is  one  of  the  charter  members 


of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  to  our  colleague  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER)  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  House  side  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

These  two  gentlemen  are  indeed  archi- 
tects of  our  atomic  energy  programs. 
They  are  builders.  Their  exceptional 
leadership  talents  have  contributed 
enormously  to  our  past  progress.  I  would 
not  want  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gi-atitude  that 
the  Congress  and  the  country  owes  to 
Chet  Holifield  and  Craig  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
in  more  detail  some  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams that  are  covered  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  today:  Reactor  safety; 
waste  management  and  transportation; 
reeulation;  and  weapons  program. 
reactor   s.^fety 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  Commission's  reactor  safety  re- 
search effcM-t,  one  should  recognize  that 
this  activity  is  carried  out  under  two  dif- 
ferent budget  categories.  Under  the  civil- 
ian reactor  development  program  the  nu- 
clear safety  effort  is  directed  principally 
toward  safety  phenomena  associated 
with  the  breeder  reactor  and  the  high 
temperature  gas  reactor. 

In  a  second  budget  category  is  an  in- 
dependent safety  program  carried  out 
imder  the  Reactor  Safety  Research  Divi- 
sion. The  principal  focus  here  is  on  the 
light  water  reactors — the  type  now  oper- 
ating throughout  this  coimtry.  A  major 
portion  of  this  program  Includes  the  con- 
duct of  large-scale  reactor  tests  associ- 
ated with  the  light  water  safety  program 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  In  Idaho. 

The  budget  figures  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  recommended  for  approval 
by  the  committee  for  AEC's  reacter 
safety  research  program  are  as  follows: 
in  the  Reactor  Etevelopment  Division 
$40,110,000;  and,  in  the  Reactor  Safety 
Research  Division,  $52,940,000,  for  a  total 
of  $93,050,000.  This  compares  to  an  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1974  of  $72,200,000.  The 
budget  now  before  us  represents  an  in- 
crease of  28  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  In  addition,  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  through  contributions 
by  utility  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  is  planning  to  finance  addi- 
tional reactor  safety  efforts  which  will 
supplement  the  information  to  be  ob- 
tained thi'ough  Commission  programs. 
Still  further,  the  reactor  vendors  them- 
selves carry  out  special  reactor  safety 
tests  and  assessments  related  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  their  designs. 

As  you  can  see,  the  totality  of  the  ef- 
forts which  I  have  described  represents 
a  large  and  comprehensive  program.  The 
joint  committee  has  received  detailed 
testimony  on  these  research  efforts  pre- 
sented by  those  who  will  cari-y  out  the 
programs,  as  well  as  testimony  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  overall  programs  by 
those  who  will  utilize  the  data  produced 
in  assessing  the  safety  of  reactors — the 
AEC  regulatory  staff,  the  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  Panel  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  tbe 


amount  of  research  which  can  be  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  safety.  The  joint  com- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  those  who 
will  utilize  this  information  believe  that 
the  program  proposed  is  a  reasonable  one 
and  the  committee  concurs  in  that  toa- 
clu.sion. 
I  urge  re.iection  of  the  amendmer.t. 

W-\STE    MANAGEMENT    AND    TRANSPORT ATIUN 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $28,570,000  lor 
the  Commission's  waste  management 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  AEC  and 
represents  an  increase  of  $11,890,000  or 
72  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  principal  effort  of  this  program 
is  directed  toward  the  development  of 
retrievable  surface  storage  facilities  for 
early  storage  of  solidified  waste  resulting 
from  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program. 
The  waste  products  from  civilian  reac- 
tors accumulate  at  a  predictable  rate 
which  can  be  handled  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. The  first  such  waste  products  are 
expected  to  be  delivered  to  the  AEC  by 
industry  in  1983. 

The  Commission  progi-am  contem- 
plates development  of  a  satisfactory 
retrievable  storage  approach  which 
should  provide  more  tJian  enough  lead 
time  to  fully  explore  ultimate  disposal 
techniques.  The  disposal  approach  which 
continues  to  offer  the  most  promising 
satisfactory  solution  Is  disposal  in  geo- 
logic salt  formations.  Other  geologic 
foi-mations,  however,  are  being  explored. 

The  waste  products  from  our  nuclear 
weapons  development  and  production 
progi-ams  were  accumulated  at  a  rapid 
rate  beginning  in  the  late  1940's.  This 
waste,  in  the  millions  of  gallons  in  vol- 
ume, is  in  liquid  or  salt  cake  form  and 
is  stored  in  tanks  at  the  Hanford  and 
Savannah  River  installations  of  the 
Commission.  There  have  been  leaks  from 
time  to  time  but  the  Commission  has 
shown  by  its  extensive  monitoring  pro- 
grams that  no  radioactive  material  has 
leaked  into  underground  water  supplies 
at  either  facility.  A  program  is  imderway 
to  install  new  improved  tankage  and  to 
speed  the  solidification  of  this  material 
so  that  it  will  be  in  a  less  mobile  form, 
thus  further  reducing  the  ri'^k  of  relec-s'- 
of  material  to  nearby  wat*r  supplies. 

In  the  area  of  transportation  ol  radio- 
active wastes  the  Commission  is  contin- 
uing the  development  of  technology-  for 
improved  design  and  increased  reliability 
of  shipping  casks  so  that  these  high  level 
wastes  can  be  safely  shipped  from  re- 
actor facility  to  fuel  reprocessing  plarits 
and  from  reproce.ssing  plants  to  retriev- 
able storage  faculties.  These  containers 
must  pass  rigorous  drop  tests,  fire  tests, 
and  other  safety  checks  to  assure  that 
they  will  maintain  their  integrity  in  tlie 
event  of  a  possible  transportation  ship- 
ping accident. 

REGULATION 

The  committee  has  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $80,500,000.  $12.665.00C 
above  the  amount  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  regulatoi-y  progi^am 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  total  figure  is 
actually  slightly  above  the  amount  that 
the  Commission  requested  of  the  OMB. 

The  principal  cost  of  the  regulatory 
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program  is  for  salaries  of  the  sciolists 
and  engineers  wlio  carry  out  the  d^iled 
safety  review  of  license  application^.  The 
funds  in  this  portion  of  the  AEC  hiudget 
pertain  lo  tlie  conduct  of  the  safeti'  and 
environmental  reviews,  the  compli<i$ce  or 
enfuiremerit  functiouii,  and  other  such 
activities  of  the  licen.'iing  program. 

The  regulatory  pro?iam  should  nut  be 
confused  with  the  AEC's  reactor  ^ifctv 
research  progr.;m.  The  Commi&<;ior)fs  re- 
actor safety  research  program  is  carried 
out  In  two  parts.  Tlie  first  is  the  feffort 
carried  out  by  the  Division  of  R<iRctor 
Research  and  Development  and  th|  .sec- 
ond Ls  a  separate  Reactor  Safetj  Re- 
search Division  which  reports  direaJLly  lo 
the  General  Manager.  The  combined  ef- 
forts of  these  safety  programs  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1975  total  $93.000,0(^— an 
Increase  of  28  percent  over  the  previous 
yesr.  \ 

The  conduct  of  reactor  safety  re^arch 
Is  Important  to  the  Commission's  j-egu- 
latory  effort.  Those  involved  in  the  regu- 
latory program  must  continue  to  inake 
their  needs  known  to  the  reactor  safety 
research  program  i>er.sormel  in  ori^er  to 
assure  that  the  aucstions  which  nged  to 
be  answered  arc  Indeed  studied  artd  re- 
searched by  those  who  carry  oui  tlie 
safety  research  programs. 

The  joint  committee  believes  tligt  the 
regulatory  program  of  the  Commission 
has  been  growing  at  a  rapid  pac4.  but 
believes  that  the  recommended  addition 
of  personnel  and  funds  is  appropriate  in 
order  to  maintain  the  high  quality  ^f  the 
technical  review  and  concurrently:  pro- 
vide for  a  speedmg  uj)  of  the  licensing 
process. 

WEAPONS   PROGRAM 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  authoriagition 
of  funds  for  the  Atomic  Encrgj-  Coiamis- 
sion  weapons  activities. 

In  looking  at  the  fiscal  year  1975iAEC 
budget  authorization  request  foit  the 
weapons  activities,  the  increase  of  $39.2 
million  represents  only  about  a  4.7*i)er- 
cent  increase,  an  increase  less  thai^  the 
inflation  rate  of  the  past  year.  Pufther, 
if  you  remove  that  portion  which  1^  de- 
voted to  funding  the  laser  fusion; pro- 
gram— a  predominantly  civilian  ©ower 
oriented  program — the  increase  is; only 
about  3.5  percent.  This  would  have  re- 
quired the  layoffs  of  between  850  tol.OOO 
persons  in  the  laboratories  for  weiipons 
work,  in  the  production  complejc  and 
within  the  test  programs.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  exam- 
ining the  weapons  program  concluded 
that  the  on-contlnent  test  program  had 
been  so  reduced  in  funding  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  no  advanced  technol- 
ogy experiments  could  be  conducted 
within  the  fiscal  year  1975.  In  ordc*  not 
to  freeze  weapons  technology  at  the  1974 
level,  the  committee  recommendeci  that 
an  additional  $15  million  be  added  to  the 
on-continent  test  program.  This  would 
raibc  the  Increase  in  the  weapons  pro- 
gram— without  laser  fusion — from  3.5 
percent  to  about  5.3  percent.  This  Is  still 
below  the  inflation  rate  and  will  still  re- 
quire the  AEC  to  lay  off  about  400  to  500 
persons — of  which  about  200  must  fee  pro- 
fessionals within  the  two  nucleaf  wea- 
pons laboratories.  Thus,  the  real  effect  of 
the  fl.scal  year  1975  budget,  even  with 
the  $15  million  testing  increase,  does  not 
cause  an  expansion  of  the  weapons  pro- 


gi-am,  but  a  slight  cutback.  This  is  being 
done  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  to  sus- 
tain a  strong  research  and  development 
effort  in  nuclear  weapons  technology  has 
not  diminished.  It  Ls  the  heart  of  the 
past  progress  in  gaining  an  effective  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  must  coiilinue  to  be  the  b.i.';is  for 
any  futjure  agreemciits.  Thu.-.,  the  au- 
thorization request  now  bciiu;  considered 
appears  to  be  nbout  tho  minimum  in 
order  to  maintain  proper  support  in 
holding  our  present  position  in  our  na- 
tional security  posture  in  this  time  of 
Kreat  international  uncertainty. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  II. R.  13919.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.sslon  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  bill  represents  a  response  to  the 
energy  shortage,  a  response  that  will 
carry  on  through  the  rest  of  this  century. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  long  lead  times 
involved  In  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion and  basic  research.  Tliere  is  also 
s^reater  time  added  since  we  now  realize 
that  cautionary  safely  mea.surcs  are 
needed  to  protect  the  environment  and 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  All  this  means 
long  lead  times  to  get  power  plants  "on- 
line." For  this  reason  I  certainly  agree 
with  my  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  that  we  must  go 
forward  with  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  technologies  in  the  atomic 
energy  field. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Joint  Committee  has  once  again  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  operating  funds  of 
$9,000,000  over  tlie  AECs  request  of  $82,- 
000,000  for  the  Controlled  Thermonu- 
clear Research  program.  This  increase  Is 
needed  to  advance  the  completion  date 
for  the  operation  of  a  CTR  demonstra- 
tion powerplant  before  the  present 
schedule  of  the  later  nineties.  The  com- 
petence and  expertise  of  the  scientists 
woridng  on  this  program  is  outstanding. 
The  problems  they  have  solved  and  the 
ones  they  must  still  solve  are  extremely 
complex. 

Authorization  is  included  for  $19.2 
million  for  heavy  ion  research  facihties. 
This  ftinding  is  essential.  An  ad  hoc 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  praised  very  highly  the 
benefits  of  developing  the  heavy  ion 
concept. 

It  had  been  decided  to  conclude  work 
on  molten  salt  technology  during  this 
fiscal  year.  However,  study  has  been  re- 
sumed principally  as  a  supplement  to  the 
development  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor.  An  additional  $1.5  mll- 
Uon  authorization  has  been  requested  by 
the  committee  for  a  molten  salt  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  plant.  This  is  seed 
money  to  determine  the  possible  benefits 
of  imdertaking  a  program  in  the  area  of 
molten  salt  as  has  been  done  with  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
decision  to  provide  $250,000  to  Anderson 
County.  Tenn  ,  and  $295,000  lo  Roane 
Coimty,  Tenn.,  as  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  under  section  168  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  The  AEC  ronimi.s.sioners 
have  acknowledged  that  Anderson  and 


Roane  Counties  have  peculiar  fiscal 
problems  because  of  their  proximity  to 
and  interrelationship  with  AECs  opera- 
tions. There  Ls  no  question  tliat  AECs 
activities  constitute  a  special  burden  on 
Roane  and  Anderson  Counties.  A  private 
industrial-type  complex  with  comparable 
facihties  would  be  payiiig  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  in  prnjie!  ty  taxes  to  these 
counties.  What  this  ir.cans  is  that  the 
residents  and  small  businesses  in  Roane 
and  Anderson  Countic"  ha\c  been  forced 
to  bear  a  mucli  her,\ier  share  of  the  cost 
of  governmental  ser\icc.s  than  nonindus- 
trial  taxpayers  in  other  counties.  I  am 
f'lad  to  see  some  action  on  this  problem, 
anci  I  urpe  the  committee  to  continue  to 
study  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri>;e  in  support  of 
th?  many  vital  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Enerpy-  CommLssion  in  all  its  many  areas. 
The  benefits  of  this  research  and  devel- 
opment of  atomic  power  do  and  will 
continue  lo  benefit  all  of  us.  Our  fossil 
fuel  resources  are  limited,  as  was  brought 
home  often  painfully  to  all  of  us  during 
the  last  6  months.  This  winter  has  taught 
us  the  dangerous  folly  of  dependence  on 
foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  energy. 
We  must  meet  the  energy  demands  of 
the  future,  but  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  use  up  our  fossil  fuel  resources  at  our 
current  rate.  It  Ls  imperative  that  we 
begin  to  diversify  our  energy  sources. 
One  of  the  ways  to  do  this  is  to  develop 
our  nuclear  power  technology.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  13919. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself   such   time   as   I   may   consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13919,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  has  already  sum- 
marized the  highlights  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding special  coverage  of  those  com- 
mittee actions  which  constitute  a  signif- 
icant increase  or  decrease  to  the  program 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  accompanying  table  indicates 
various  differences  between  flscsd  year 
1974  AEC  costs  and  fiscal  year  1975  ad- 
ministration requests  and  committee 
actions  respecting  numerous  categories 
of  the  proposed  authorization.  I  would 
like  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  Items 
which,  in  my  view,  are  truly  significant 
and  for  which  the  committee  report  con- 
tains specific  recommoidations. 

One  of  the  few  actions  this  Nation  can 
take  to  become  independent  in  the  energy 
field,  without  awaiting  the  results  of 
research  and  development  and  without 
depending  on  foreign  assistance  of  any 
kind,  is  to  build  both  nuclear  and  fossil- 
fueled  powerplants.  As  concerns  nuclear 
plants  the  time  has  come  to  make  plans 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
additional  uranium  enriching  capacity 
which  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  fuel 
needs  of  these  future  plants.  A  decision 
on  this  matter  must  be  made  very  soon 
and  the  committee  is  presently  consider- 
ing what  these  plans  should  be.  In  the 
interim  the  most  important  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  improve  and  upgrade  the  capacity 
of  the  Government's  enrichment  plants 
to  pre-produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
enriched  uranium.  To  take  advantage  of 
tlii.s  the  committee  recommends  the 
addition  of  $7,100,000  for  the  program  to 
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improve  omx  plants.  As  explained  on 
page  43  of  the  report  the  additional  pro- 
duction obtainable  from  this  action  will, 
besides  making  more  enriched  uranium 
available  to  meet  our  needs  in  the  early 
1980's  permit  us  to  produce  the  addi- 
tional material  at  a  very  low  incremental 
cost.  The  nature  of  the  improvement 
program,  which  is  called  the  Cascade  im- 
provement program  (CIP),  is  such  that 
the  additional  material  can  be  produced 
T<'ithout  an  Increase  in  operating  cost. 
As  stated  In  our  report,  the  incremental 
cost  of  the  gain  In  capacity  is  about  $20 
per  unit  of  production  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  estimated  cost  of 
about  $47  per  unit  from  a  new  diffusion 
plant. 

Another  important  matter  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  financial 
benefits  of  the  Government's  uraniimi 
enrichment  efforts.  Our  foriegn  sales  of 
enriched  uranium  are  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 
In  addition,  as  stated  on  page  9  of  the 
report,  the  overaU  sales  of  enriched 
uranium  In  fiscal  year  1975  are  estimated 
at  $547,230,000.  An  AEC  analysis  shows 
these  revenues  will  essentially  offset  the 
total  operating  and  construction  costs  of 
the  production  program  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  modernizing  and  expanding 
existing  plants  and  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing new  enrichment  capacity. 

I  would  also  like  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  word  of  caution  the  commit- 
tee expresses  in  the  report  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  page  9.  This  word  of  caution 
stems  from  the  annoimcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  recent  Wash- 
ington conference  of  oil  using  nations — 


February  14 — that  uranium  enrichment 
technology  would  be  an  area  of  discus- 
sion and  cooperation  in  future  meetings. 
Since  our  Nation's  enrichment  tech- 
nology has  been  acquired  at  considerable 
expense  and  with  the  use  of  our  best 
scientific  talents,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  our  economic  welfare 
but  also  to  our  national  security.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  believes  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
not  take  any  action,  however  prelimi- 
nan-',  to  release  to  foreign  nationals  our 
uranium  enrichment  technology  without 
first  discussing  the  matter  with  the  com- 
mittee. As  stated  in  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee takes  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Congress  in  this  respect  most  seriously. 

The  positron-electron  joint  project  Is 
described  on  pages  39  and  40  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  This  project  is  a  collabora- 
tive effort  between  Lawrence  Berkeley 
LaboratoiT  and  the  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center.  Aside  from  the  scien- 
tific need  for  the  facility,  this  coopera- 
tive aspect  of  the  project  is  worthy  of 
some  note.  In  these  years  of  Inflation 
and  declining  availability  of  suMwrt  for 
the  programs  of  the  Stanford  and 
Berkeley  Laboratories,  as  well  as  other 
high  energy  physics  facilities,  joint 
efforts  such  as  this  one  can  effectively 
take  advantage  of  the  unique  facilities 
and  skills  of  each  laboratory  involved  to 
provide  unusually  high  management  and 
technical  competence  for  such  projects, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  main- 
tain the  viability  of  the  laboratories. 

The  project  will  provide  for  partial  de- 
sign services  necessary  to  develop  engi- 
neering drawings  and  specifications  for 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975  AEC  AUTHORIZATION 
(In  millionsl 


an  advanced  liigh-energy  electron-posi- 
tron colliding  beam  facility. 

The  particles  will  be  injected  into  the 
storage  ring  by  the  existing  linear  ac- 
celerator at  the  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center.  The  collision  energies 
for  electrons  in  this  facility  will  equal, 
or  possibly  exceed,  the  highest  proton 
colli-sion  energies  available  in  the  world, 
and  will  thus  provide  insight  into  the 
structures  of  the  new  particles  dis- 
covered by  the  proton  accelerators. 

This  project  has  been  included  in  the 
5 -year  AEC  program  and  was  reviewed 
by  the  joint  committee  during  hearings 
on  the  AEC  physical  research  budget  for 
1975.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  2-year 
joint  study  by  Berkeley  and  Stanford 
which  will  culminate  in  a  detailed  con- 
struction proposal  to  AEC  this  spring. 
Preconstruction  research  and  develop- 
ment has  also  been  carried  out  at  both 
laboratories.  In  order  that  the  project 
can  get  off  to  an  early  start,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  authorization  of 
$900,000  to  permit  preliminary  design 
work  during  fiscal  year  1975.  F\ill  au- 
thorization will  be  considered  when  more 
complete  figures  and  design  parameters 
are  available. 

In  summary  I  join  with  Chairman 
Price  in  the  support  of  this  legislation. 
In  my  view  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations provide  a  good  balance  be- 
tween supporting  our  national  security 
while  concurrently  supporting  our  efforts 
toward  total  Independence  In  meeting 
our  energy  needs. 

I  join  with  Chairman  Prick  in  urging 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill.  The 
authorization  table  follows: 


Fiscal  year— 

Percent  change 

From           From 
fiscal            fiscal 
year             yeaiv 
1974             1975 
costs        request 

Category 

Fiscal  year— 

Percent  c 

From 
fiscal 

^4 
costs 

hange 

Cateiory 

1974 

estimated 

costs 

1975 
request 

1975 
author- 
ization 

1974 

estimated 

costs 

1975 
request 

1975 
author- 
ization 

From 
fiscal 

^75 
request 

Operatini  expanses: 

Nuclear  materials 

J531.8 

836.1 

.    149.5 

270.4 

40.7 

14.6 

26.1 

252.3 

53.0 

122.5 
54.4 

154.3 
11.9 

$654.6 

875.2 

161.5 

371.5 

52.9 

32.3 

27.0 

286.8 

82.0 

166.5 

67.8 

170.1 

9.1 

J654.6 

890.2 

170.3 

381.7 

52.9 

4L2 

27.0 

286.8 

91.0 

166.5 

80.5 

170.6 

9.1 

23. 1  . 

6.5 

13.9 

41.2 

30.1  . 

183.0 

3.4  .. 
13.7  .. 
71.7 

36.0  .. 
47.9 
10.6 
-23.5  .. 

Revenues  applied 

Chant ss  in  selected  resources 

Unotriigated  balance  brought  for- 
ward  _ --. 

Total  oparating  expenses  author- 
ization  

Plant  and  capital  equipment: 

J-805.  3 
240.0 

-221.8 

1,735.1 

175.2 

172.3 

370.8 

718.3 
2,453.4 

J-669.6 
181.6 

J -669. 6 
198.6 

-16.9  . 
-17,3 

-100.0  . 

47.1 

56.0 

21.2 

73.5 

56.7 
49.9 

9.4 

Weapom 

Naval  reactor  devetopment 

1.7 
5.0 
2.7 

Civilian  reactor  R.  &  D 

Reactor  safety  research 

2,469.4 

297.8 

204.1 

629.0 

1,130.9 
3,600.3 

2,551.5 

273.3 

208.9 

643.2 

1,125.3 
3, 676.  8 

3.3 

Applied  anergy  tedinoloiy 

Spaca  nuclear  systems 

27.  S 

-8.2 

Physical  research 

Capital  Equipment  not  related  to 

construction 

Increase^  in  prior  yeai  authoriza- 
tion*  

Total  :plant  and  capital  i-iuip- 
maat  authorization  .  .. 

Controlled  thermonuclear  research . 
Biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search and  safety 

11.0 

2.4 
2.2 

Refulation  activities 

18.7 
.3 

Proiram  support 

Cost  of  work  for  others 

-.5 

Grand  total 

2.1 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Ron- 

CALIO). 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Prick),  for  a  few  minutes  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  would  join  also  witli 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen),  in  his  observation 
of  the  historic  significance  of  tills  day. 
Chzt  Holifield  is,  indeed,  a  notable, 
competent,  wonderful  man. 

I  also  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
many  years  of  work  and  experience. 

I  passed  up  an  assignment  on  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Hoiise 
because  I  felt  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  is  a  committee  for  the 
coming  nuclear  option,  particularly  to 
solve  the  energy  shortage  and  to  stop  the 
seemingly  endless  consumption  of  fossil 
fuels  which  have  such  a  severe  impact 
on  many  parts  of  the  country. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield> 
aroimd  for  many  years  to  help  and  guide 
us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hosuer,  and  I  hope 
they  will  stay  active  in  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  power  age. 

Mr.  CHmh-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13919.  I  should  like  to  tliink  that  this 
vJU  be  passed  with  one  amendment  that 


I  will  offer  to  cut  a  few  dollars,  a  minute 
portion,  off  the  total  impropriation. 

I  consider  ploughshare  to  be  a  wasteful, 
foolish  program,  a  program  that  is,  in 
fact,  costing  the  nuclear  business  some  of 
its  finest  su^rart  from  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  want  to  help  it,  but  who 
cannot  imderstand  why  we  continue  to 
wa&te  money  and  pursue  programs  that 
have  proven  time  and  time  again  to  be 
wasteful  of  our  resources. 

At  the  time  that  simendment  is  offered. 
it  will  be  rebutted  quite  vocsJly  and  com- 
petently and  probably  successfully,  and 
some  will  argue  at  that  time — and  I  will 
not  have  the  time  to  rebut  them — that 
we  have  a  nuclear  proliferation  treaty  to 
provide  assurances  tlial  v.e  have  to  share 
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with  Russia,  and  other  nations  which 
signed  it,  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  ap- 
phcation  of  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  waste  $4  million 
to  do  so.  I  submit  it  Ls  nonsense. 

Granted  we  share  whatever  research 
we  liave  with  tlaem,  tiiat  does  no6  mean 
we  have  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
for  wasteful  research. 

I  have  here  the  publication  of  every 
shot  made  in  Russia  for  the  last  20  years, 
before  and  during  the  nonproliferation 
treaties.  If  anyone  would  lilce  to  see  how 
wasteful  their  sliots  have  been,  they  can 
look  these  over.  Their  primary  purpose  in 
Russia  is  to  dig  canals  and  underground 
storage  reservoirs  for  gas  and  other 
minerals.  Like  our  programs,  theirs  also 
have  proven  nothing.  Here  they  are,  in 
this  publication,  if  the  Members  want  to 
look  at  them. 

Another  objection  to  my  amendment 
will  be  that  it  will  terminate  experiments 
and  planning  which  might  unlock  some 
of  our  energy  reserves  in  addition  to  nat- 
ural gas.  This  Is  another  way  of  saying 
if  you  let  us  have  $1,900,000  of  tliis  *4 
million,  we  will  go  out  and  make  a  mess 
of  the  shale  fields,  such  as  we  now  have 
with  the  tight  gas  fields,  where  we  con- 
taminate gas  and  make  it  unusable. 
Please  understand  that  fact. 

The  recovery  of  oil  shale  by  atomic 
detonations  is  objectionable.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Rogers,  C.  B.  Morton, 
and  others,  say  so — the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Shell  Oil  Co..  and  others  agree 
vre  should  not  continue  that  program; 
it  iMsi  Is  not  economical  or  beneficial. 

But  my  basic  reason  is  not  the  tritium 
leak  in  the  Fawn  Creek  well  publicized 
last  week  in  Colorado  thr.t  has  everyone 
shakeri  up  now.  The  basic  rea.son  Is  this 
overall'  reactor  program  needs  our  help. 

It  Is  the  finest  and  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  American  science  to  carry 
out  the  project  and  alleviate  the  heeds 
man  will  have  for  fossil  fuel.  The  great 
breakthrough  is  ju»t  around  the  corner. 
Yet  we  have  citizais  by  the  thousands 
resisting  every  power  plant  site,  every 
plan  for  nuclear  power,  no  matter  how 
safe. 

We  need  their  help,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  it  if  we  scare  them  away  with 
this  foolish  program. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
I^ENZEL)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  qualified  support  of  H.R.  13919  and  In 
unqualified  praise  of  the  two  pcntlemen 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield  and  Mr. 

HOSMBR). 

When  last  year's  AEC  authorization, 
H.R.  8662.  was  before  this  Committiee  of 
the  Whole  on  June  25,  1973, 1  had  abrlef 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  geaitle- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  aboat  the 
possibilities  of  some  small  amount  of 
control  going  to  the  States  under  agree- 
ment with  AEC. 

At  tliat  time,  the  Podell  amencfenent 
was  under  discussion.  I  did  support  that 
amendment,  but  suggested  that  a  bill  I 
had  offered  provided  a  better  chtiace  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  those  who  favor 


Federal  preemption  of  regulation,  and 
those  who  favor  allowing  States  to  set 
more  rigid  standards. 

I  sense  that  there  Is  less  Interest  to- 
day than  a  year  ago  in  either  the  Podell 
amendment,  or  in  my  compromise  to 
allow  those  States  who  have  executed 
agreements  with  AEC,  and  liave  been 
judtred  comi)etcnt  by  AEC,  to  exercise 
some  controls  of  their  own.  For  this  rea- 
son I  .shall  not  move  either  the  Podell 
amendment  or  my  own. 

I  do,  howrver,  rise  today  to  rrmind 
this  House  that  as  States  grow  in  com- 
petency, their  desires  to  control  some 
a.spects  of  nuclear  generation  within 
their  borders  must  be  recognized.  I  be- 
lieve that  tlie  nuclear  electric  generating 
capability  of  our  country  will  be  relied  on 
increasingly  as  the  various  a.spccts  of 
our  energy  problems  unfold  over  the 
next  25  years.  This  seems  merely  an- 
otlier  reaiion  to  rely  on  tlie  Suites  to 
help  manage  and  police  the  system.  I  do 
ixope  ti)c  Joint  Conunittce  will  give  more 
attention  to  tiiis  question  of  improving 
the  working  of  cur  Federal  system  by 
giving  more  dccisionmaklni;  to  the 
Statts. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlcni,in  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Johnson  >. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
witli  the  gentleman  from  California,  if 
I  might,  because  two  of  the  three  Plow- 
share experiments  were  conducted  in  my 
district  and  the  tliird  one  is  still  being 
''valuated. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  with  the 
gentleman  so  we  can  understand  the  full 
impact  of  what  we  are  discussing  today. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  lias  requested  authorization 
for  $4.4  million  for  tlie  Plowshare  por- 
tion of  its  budget.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  none 
of  that  money  would  be  spent  for  a  nu- 
clear explosion  during  fiscal  year  1D75. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  tlie 
gentleman  would  also  confirm  that  it  is 
the  present  status  of  the  law  and  present 
Intention  of  the  AEC  that  there  will  be  no 
further  tmderground  explosions  under 
the  Plowshare  program  until  the  AEC 
comes  to  the  Congress  and  pets  an 
additional  authorization? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct.  There 
will  be  none  until  fiscal  year  1977  which 
will  require  an  authorization. 

However,  I  wDl  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  planned  a  Plowshare  event, 
If  there  Is  authorization  SMad  appropria- 
tion for  1977  to  be  conducted  at  tlie  Neva- 
da test  site  in  a  geological  formation 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  oil  shale  so 
that  information  may  be  obtained  on  the 
effects  of  the  underground  explosions  in 
this  particular  kind  of  formation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  leading  up  to,  that  this  $4 
million,  while  it  does  not  contemplate 
actual  use  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  is  lead- 
ing up  to  the  plarmed  development  of  a 
$107.6  million  program  for  experimenta- 


tion in  the  field  of  oil  shale  and  gas  re- 
lease. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  entirely  correct. 
If  step  by  step  each  one  of  these  experi- 
ments, each  one  of  these  inquiries,  each 
one  of  these  pieces  of  research  and  devel- 
opment goes  along  in  a  satisfactory  fash- 
ion from  the  public  health  standpoint 
and  from  the  economic  standpomt  and 
from  all  otlicr  standpoints  of  concern, 
including  the  environment,  they  will 
move  up  to  that  amount  but  certainly  not 
without  all  of  these  preconditions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  wrote  Representa- 
tive RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  earlier  this 
year,  on  January  24,  and  he  released  this 
letter  at  the  time,  so  there  is  nothing 
I  am  privy  to,  but  in  her  letter  she  said 
the  nuclear  gas  stimulation  technoloj;v 
which  they  were  talking  about  would 
amount  to  $56.2  million  over  a  5-.vear 
period  and  include  demonstration  field 
experiments  with  the  stimulation  of  5  or 
6  wells  with  3  or  5  explosives  per  well,  so 
we  are  talking  about  planned  nuclear  ex- 
plosions amounting  to  perhaps  30  ex- 
plosions, are  we  not? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Tliat  would  depend  on 
v.hether  or  not,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  programs  that  were  outlined 
for  energy  development  over  a  S-year 
period  for  $10  bilhon  or  over  a  20-year 
period  for  $20  billion,  whatever  it  was, 
is  carried  forward  in  this  particular  catc- 
goi-y.  And,  that  would  be.  from  this 
.standpoint,  a  conceptualization  of  what 
might  occur.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  such  shots  as  might  be  fired 
for  Plowshare  gas  stimulation  purposes 
v.e  woidd  have  the  simultaneous  shots, 
t  h.ots  occurring  at  the  same  time  or  with- 
in microseconds  of  each  other  at  the 
.same  location.  So  we  really  have  to  con- 
sider these  as  one  shot. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct,  and  they  are  also  planning  for 
sequential  firing. 

If  the  gentleman  will  respond  further, 
as  part  of  this  $107  million.  It  is  esti- 
mated $51.4  million  is  planned  for  the 
program.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  I  would  state  that 
as  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  cor- 
rect: however,  again  that  depends  en 
each  step  moving  forward,  one  upon  the 
other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gf^ntleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
an  additional  1  minute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  would  be  $51.4 
million  for  all  tlie  work  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  actual  nuclear  work  would  be 
a  very  modest  fraction  of  tliat  total. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  liis  answer.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  if  these  steps  are  com- 
pleted and  the  full  $107  million  is  spent, 
ultimately  the  product  tliat  is  achieved 
from  all  this  wiU  be  used  in  my  disti-ict 
for  the  development  of  oil  shale  and  ga.s. 

M:-.  HOSMER.  I  would  say.  If  the  gen- 
tleman WiU  yield  further,  that  vis-a-vis 
the  Nation's  energy  problem,  and  from 
statements  made  by  people  inside  and 
outside  of  government,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  tlie  augmentation  of  our  energy 
resources,  with  emphasis  upon  natural 
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gas  and  petroleiun  from  shale,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  kind  of  modest  expendi- 
ture to  give  ourselves  a  technological 
base  to  determine  if  we  actually  can  do 
this,  as  a  precondition  to  a  decision 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  do  it  with 
these  technologies  is,  indeed,  a  wise  and 
a  provident  course.  One  woiild  be  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  scientific  method 
and  one  which  seems  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  logic  of  the  requirements  for  en- 
ergy as  we  see  them  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  aware  the  oil  companies  have 
embarked  upon  a  several  billion  dollar 
program  for  extraction  of  oil  shale.  They 
have  made  commitments  for  this  vast 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Why 
should  the  Government  go  in  tliis  project 
when  we  still  have  not  got  the  full  re- 
ports back  from  these  projects  to  give 
us  enough  information,  to  make  a  soUd 
decision  to  go  ahead  ?^  Why  should  we 
go  ahead  with  this  program,  when  the 
oil  companies  are  already  in  the  pi'ocess 
of  expending  biUions  of  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  extraction  of  oil  from  shale? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  The  oil  companies  still 
depend  upon  the  additional  information 
needed  from  AEC  continued  research 
and  development. 

Secondly,  the  oil  shale  program  as 
visualized  by  industry  has  not  yet  come 
up  with  a  technology  that  satisfactorily 
obtains  petroleiun  from  the  underground 
by  in  situ  techniques  which  do  not  dis- 
turb the  surface. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
this  energy  out  from  under  the  real 
estate  of  the  gentleman's  State,  we  need 
knowledge  that  we  do  not  now  have  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  it  without  scarring 
and  environmentally  violating  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground:  so  if  the  gentleman 
Is  interested  in  the  compatibility  of  these 
recovery  processes  with  the  environ- 
ment, I  would  say  that  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  should  be  in  this  very  area 
of  learning  about  in  situ  recovery 
which  leaves  the  surface  undisturbed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  yet 
willing  to  embark  on  a  $107-million  pro- 
gram that  would  result  in  the  niunber  of 
atomic  blasts  that  may  be  required.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  yet  make  that  environ- 
mental choice  between  surface  damage 
from  extraction  as  presently  used  in  the 
oil  shale  business  versus  nuclear  blasts. 
I  do  think  we  can  wait  for  the  final  data 
to  get  back  from  the  nuclear  shocks. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  actu- 
ally, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  again, 
we  are  willing  to  wait.  We  are  not  asking 
for  $107  million.  We  are  only  asking  for 
$4.4  million.  The  gentleman  will  have 
year  by  year,  assuming  that  the  wisdom 
of  his  constituency  returns  the  gentle- 
man to  this  body,  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  annually  whether  to  go  ahead 
or  stop. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  thiok  I  had  better  quit  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  the  private  insurance  industry  will 
not  today  insure  the  full  risk  presented 
by  a  nuclear  powerplant  accident. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  did  not  get 
the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  private  insurance 
industry  will  not  today  insure  the  full 
risk  of  an  accident  occurring  at  a  nu- 
clear powerplant?  , 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Hl^ois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  private  insurance  industry  has  in- 
sured up  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  And  the  remainder  of 
the  $560  million  or  $600  million  maxi- 
mum liability  Is  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Of  course,  no 
one  knows  whether  there  will  be  any 
accident  that  would  ever  require^  any- 
thing in  excess  of  $100  million. 

The  gentleman  must  recall  that  the 
reason  that  we  have  Federal  indemnifica- 
tion legislation  is  to  avoid  a  situation 
Uke  the  Texas  City  catastrophe.  Of 
course,  this  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
atomic  energy  program  when  people  en- 
visioned many  things.  But  over  the  years 
during  which  wc  have  had  this  indemnifi- 
cation, there  has  not  been  a  single  claim 
made  on  It. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that.  But  may  I  restate  nie  ques- 
tion"; Is  It  true  that  the  private  insur- 
ance Industry  will  not  bear  the  full  risk 
of  an  accident  occurring  at  a  nuclear 
powerplant? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  They  have  never 
been  asked  to  bear  the  full  risk. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Why  have  they  not  been 
a,sked  to  bear  the  full  risk? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  one  knows  what  the  full  risk  is,  but 
they  do  insure  up  to  $100  million.  That 
may  well  be  the  full  risk. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  it  the  Chairman's 
understanding  that  if  we  repeal  the 
Price-Anderson  bill,  the  private  Insur- 
ance industry  will  then  grant  insurance 
covering  the  risks  to  the  nuclear  power 
plants  In  this  country? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  private  insurance  industry  has  in- 
creased the  coverage  almost  periodically. 
It  was  a  very  much  lower  figure. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Would  the  Chairman 
accept  an  amendment  repealing  any  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government  to 
any  cost  of  insurance  or  the  payment  of 
any  claims  for  any  accident  that  might 
occur  in  the  operation  or  in  tlie  failure 
of  a  nuclear  power  plsmt? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Particularly,  in 
this  bill  I  would  not  because  this  is  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  operating  funds 
of  the  Commission.  Such  legislation 
would  not  be  germane  on  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman.  In  the  few  moments  re- 
maining, it  is  my  understanding  that.  In 
fact,  the  private  Insurance  carriers 
would  in  no  way  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  insuring  the  potential  loss  and 


damage  that  would  occur  from  a  nuclear 
accident  at  a  nuclear  power  plant.  That 
is  the  only  industry  that  exists  in  this 
country  that  is  not  insured  by  the  private 
insurance  industry.  The  private  insur- 
ance industry  has  made  a  determination 
that  the  risks  of  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  are  much  too  hazardous  for 
them  to  fully  insure  those  risks  and  so 
the  taxpayer  must  subsidize  that  insur- 
able risk  and  the  risk,  by  definition,  is 
limited  far  below  the  multimUhon  dol- 
lar risk  that  exists  in  actuahty. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  made  that  determination  at 
all.  They  do  insure  up  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  response,  I  only  re- 
affirm my  view  that  the  actual  risk  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant  is  so  large  tliat 
the  private  insurance  industry  won"t 
touch  it.  That  is  a  fair  but  disturbing 
assessment  of  the  extent  of  danger  and 
hazard  presented  to  the  neighbors  and 
"other  living  things"  of  nuclear  power 
plants— I  wish  to  include  further  re- 
mai-ks  relative  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  regarding 
the  question  of  nuclear  powerplants  gives 
me  cause  to  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
13919.  While  I  reaUze  there  has  never 
been  a  major  nuclear  accident,  there  does 
exist  today  a  tremendous  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  scientific  community 
about  the  safety  and  security  of  the  nu- 
clear industry. 

H.R.  13919  would  seem  to  recognize  the 
apparent  safety  issues  involving  the  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  powerplants.  Author- 
ization for  safety  has  risen  markedly  in 
apparent  recognition  of  the  growing  con- 
cern of  many  Americans  in  the  safety 
question. 

Yet  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
an  increase  in  safety  research  would,  or 
at  least  should,  be  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
riod of  reassessment  pending  the  out-come 
of  those  safety  studies. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
13716,  which  provides  a  five  year  period 
of  reassessment  during  which  time  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
ducts an  independent  study.  I  realize  the 
doubtful  fate  of  that  bill  during  a  time 
when  the  AEC  is  rushing  along  on  a 
grand  design  of  nuclear  powerplants  that 
would  bring  the  number  of  operating  nu- 
clear powerplants  up  to  1 .200  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

I  have  similar  concerns  about  the  ques- 
tion of  possible  illegal  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  in  transit  or  In  a  place  at 
a  nuclear  powerplant.  A  study  by  Dr. 
Theodore  B.  Taylor  says  the  AEC's  pro- 
gram of  safety  against  theft  or  diversion 
is  not  adequate. 

Therefoi-e.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose 
that  the  AEC  design  safeguard  systems 
for  each  stage  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
as  well  as  a  set  of  procedures  for  all  AEC 
license  holders  to  protect  against  theft 
and  sabotage. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
Impose  a  limit  on  the  AEC's  Issuance  of 
operating  licenses.  It  is  my  view  that  we 
should  halt  the  issuance  of  all  new  opera- 
tion licenses  pending  the  outcome  of  per- 
haps the  most  critical  and  basic  safety 
study  yet  imdertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

That  study,  the  loss  of  fluid  test,  Is 
nearing  completion  at  the  National  Re- 
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actor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  test  will  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  safety  procedures 
and  hardware  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
loss  of  coolant  during  full  power  opera- 
tion. 

I  am  surprised  that  this  basic  t^t  has 
not  been  completed  before  this  time.  With 
some  42  powerplants  now  in  operation 
and  many  more  in  some  stage  o^  con- 
struction or  planning.  I  tliink  it  would  be 
an  altogether  wise  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  and  the  AEC  to  susp^d  the 
granting  of  new  operating  license!  until 
the  data  is  assessed  from  the  loss  (tf  fluid 
test  In  1975. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  brief- 
ly touch  on  the  question  of  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  M^  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  rtgard- 
ing  my  own  doubts  and  reser^pktlons 
about  the  Breeder  reactor  prograraj.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  the  ABC  was 
putting  all  its  research  "eggs"  kv  the 
breeder  project  and  that  the  breeder  fuel, 
Plutonium,  was  the  soiuxe  of  verl'  real 
fear  on  the  part  of  many  scienttsts.  I 
have  not  received  a  satisfactory  response 
to  this  inquiry.  Today's  bill  has  a.  large 
amount  budgeted  for  breeder  research — 
too  much  In  light  of  the  real  questions 
about  this  program — its  costs,  its  ialety 
and  Its  eflSclency. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Ml .  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  mf  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Calljomla 
(Mr.  WALDrt)  has  committed  the  (^asslc 
fallacy  of  poet  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc, 
which  means  that  when  things  loot  that 
way.  maybe  they  are  not. 

The  insurance  companies  now; offer 
$110  million  of  liability  insurance  ^or  a 
nuclear  incident,  and  they  do  so  an  an 
actuarial  basis.  Since  the  nuclear  ttidus- 
try  ia  the  United  States  has  never  lia<l 
a  nuclear  power  reactor  accident,  there 
simply  exists  no  actuarial  statistics 
upon  which  that  Industry  can  baa0  any 
further  insurance  limits,  l^ey  can  only 
base  their  limits  on  the  amount  of 
nuxiey  which  they  have  collected  and 
have  got  in  the  pot. 

There  are  two  different  ways  to  go 
about  this  insurance  business.  Tlw  ac- 
tuarial way  to  determine  maximuib  In- 
suren  liability  is  not  available  anja  for 
that  reason,  this  Is  an  anomalous  ^tua- 
tlon. 

The  gentleman  txota.  California  olakes 
a  totally  erroneous  Inference  frcin  it. 
Instead  of  criticizing,  he  should  be  com- 
plimenting the  Commission  an(|  the 
Congress  for  taking  the  Price-Anderson 
am>roach  to  the  problem. 

Tilr.  VANTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  aie  be- 
ing called  upon  today  to  consider  HJl. 
13919,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriaiUons 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  t^  fis- 
cal ye«r  1975.  The  Joint  Cbmmittfe  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  reported  out  |  bill 
that  Butborlsefl  appropriations  of  over 
$3.6  IrfUioD,  a  45-percent  increase  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  toivote 
against  this  legislation  for  several}  rea- 
sons. 

First,  despite  almost  doubling  thf  <^u- 
thozlzatioa.  little  If  any  addltlMial  con- 
sideration and  funding  is  being  glvin  to 


non-nuclear  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. Instead,  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  poured  into  continuing  fission  and 
fast-breeder  reactor  nuclear  research,  an 
area  that  shows  signs  of  never  being 
made  a  healthy  &nd  fail-safe  part  of  the 
American  environment. 

Although  true  "alternative"  energy 
resources  are  available,  this  legislation 
continues  to  largely  ignore  their  exist- 
ence except  for  relatively  tiny  amoimts 
of  funding.  Solar  energy,  a  source  of 
practically  infinite  amounts  of  clean  and 
safe  energy  that  I  have  long  advocated, 
has  been  almost  completely  forgotten  in 
this  bill.  A  paltry  $1.2  million  Is  included 
for  solar.  Coal  liquefaction  research  re- 
ceives only  $7.7  million.  There  is  $10.7 
million  for  geothermal,  $4.5  million  for 
in-situ  coal  gasification,  and  $9.2  million 
for  energy  shortage  and  transmission.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  although  AEC 
plans  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  generate  electricity  by  one 
method  or  another,  they  are  spending 
less  than  $10  million  to  find  and  promote 
ways  to  efficiently  transmit  and  store 
this  energy,  thus  losing  huge  amounts  of 
the  generated  energy. 

The  total  non-nuclear  applied  energy 
technology  budget  amoimts  to  only  $33.3 
million.  This  means  that  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  $3.6  billion  is  devoted  to  non- 
nuclear  energy  research. 

While  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  nonnuclear  energy 
funding,  I  am  also  disturbed  at  the  very 
low  level  of  spending  priority  given  to 
controlled  thermonuclear  research — 
CTR — ^fusion  energy.  The  joint  com- 
mittee also  expresses  in  their  commit- 
tee report  their  disappointment  that  the 
fusion  development  timetable  has  been 
lengthened  several  years.  The  commit- 
tee said  that  the  fusion  program  had 
already  shown  "sufHclent  continued 
progress"  to  warrant  emphasis.  Addi- 
tionally, fusion  successfully  avoids  the 
horrible  problems  with  waste  contain- 
ment associated  with  light-water  re- 
q^tors. 

Although  I  support  the  objectives  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  to  Increase 
the  spending  for  fusion,  I  think  that  the 
money  for  such  an  increase  should  be 
obtained  from  within  the  authorization 
presented  to  us  by  the  Joint  committee, 
and  should  not  consist  of  additional 
moneys  that  serve  to  further  bloat  the 
already  huge  AEC  budget. 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the 
Atomic  Energy  C(»nmlsslon  seems  to 
mlnlmi7.e  programs,  nuclear  or  nonnu- 
clear, that  appear  to  hold  promise  of  pro- 
viding large  benefits  to  the  American 
energy-consuming  public.  The  attitude 
seems  to  be.  "If  it  works,  stifle  it." 

An  area  of  concern  that  OMitinues  to 
upset  me  is  the  issue  of  nuclear  safety. 
Despite  AEC  and  Chairman  Ray's  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  it  simply  has 
not  been  shown  that  we  do  not  stand  to 
lose  more  at  the  hands  of  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident than  we  can  gain  by  a  hell-bent 
development  of  light- water  reactors. 

At  this  stage  it  appears  that  the  only 
way  we  can  really  express  our  concern 
wiOi  the  safety  issue  is  to  show  it  in  a 
"no"  vote  of  concern  today.  The  AEC 
has  rendered  itself  practically  immime 


from  popular  criticism — classifying  It  as 
either  uninformed  or  a  roadblock  to 
progress.  Some  of  their  spokesmen  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  imply  that  continued 
criticism,  whatever  its  validity,  is  likely 
to  provoke  Commission  irresponsibility 
that  win  lead  to  the  accidents  critics  seek 
to  avoid.  Their  attitude  seems  to  be: 
"Just  leave  us  alone  and  everything  will 
be  all  right."  This  is  preposterous. 

An  Indication  of  the  real  chance  of 
nuclear  accidents  is  the  imwillingness  of 
the  private  sector  to  insure  nuclear 
plants.  Private  insurance  companies 
deemed  the  risks  unacceptable,  thus 
forcing  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
Price-Anderson  act  as  a  means  of  cover- 
ing otherwise  uninsiurable  plants.  This 
amounts  to  a  public  subsidy  for  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies — the  potential 
victims  of  nuclear  accidents  are  being 
forced  to  pay  premiums  on  facilities 
owned  and  operated  by  profit-making 
companies. 

Most  of  this  potential  for  nuclear  ac- 
cidents lies  in  the  area  of  water-cooled 
reactors — both  in  the  actual  operation 
of  the  controlled  thermonuclear  reaction 
that  creates  heat  to  drive  electrical  gen- 
erators, and  in  the  disposal  of  the  result- 
ing nuclear  wastes.  Although  engineer- 
ing and  technology  have  Improved  much 
since  the  first  nuclear  generator  In  1957, 
accidents  and  mishaps  have  not  been 
eliminated. 

Because  of  these  basic  questions  and 
uncertainlties,  a  select  committee  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  recommend- 
ed against  purchase  of  American  light- 
water  reactors  by  their  country. 

To  compound  public  concern  over 
these  accidents,  the  AEC  has  generally 
been  reluctant  to  come  clean  with  de- 
scriptions of  mishaps,  interagency 
communications,  and  the  results  of  post- 
accident  studies. 

In  addition  to  AEC  self -protectionism, 
utility  company  operators  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  have  been  often  un- 
responsive to  safety  needs.  Just  as  we 
have  been  disappointed  with  Commerce's 
response  to  consimier  issues,  environ- 
mental protection,  aaid  community 
awareness,  the  same  profit-motive  phi- 
losophy wlU  serve  to  promote  industry 
neglect  of  the  safety  needs  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  A  local  example  of  utility 
irresponsibility  Is  Vepco,  which  has  been 
cited  for  a  host  of  violations,  and  has 
been  heavily  fined.  Another  company  is 
constructing  a  nuclear  power  plant  on 
top  of  an  old  geological  fault.  We  obvi- 
ously cannot  leave  the  safety  of  the 
American  p<^ulace  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple more  Interested  In  profit  than  reli- 
ability. 

Another  area  of  much  c<Hicem  to  me 
is  the  level  of  spending  authorized  under 
the  "weapons"  category  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  category  calls  for  1890,230,- 
000 — a  quarter  of  the  entire  AEC  budg- 
et— all  of  it  in  areas  of  military  activity, 
with  little  or  no  immediate  domestic 
benefit  whatsoever. 

While  I  believe  that  necessary  mili- 
tary research  must  be  continued,  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  neglects  equally  an  Im- 
portant domestic  consideration — ade- 
quate supplies  of  safe  energy  necessary 
for  energy  independence. 

It    is    interesting    and    ironic,    Mr.  , 
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Chairman,  that  on  the  same  day  we  vote 
on  $890  million  for  weapons  in  this  AEC 
authorization,  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — the 
Agency  cliarged  with  responsibility  for 
reducing  the  enormous  escalation  of 
arms  expenditures  and  deployment — in- 
cluding implementation  of  the  Nuclear- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  work 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

While  the  AEC  authoiization  allocates 
almost  $1  billion  for  'Weapons,"  the 
ACDA  authori7ation  seeks  $10  million. 
This  is  certainly  pitiful  evidence  of  our 
commitment  to  real  control  of  the  arms 
which  could  destxoy  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ai^proximateiy  42  per- 
cwiit  of  the  $3.6  biljion  in  this  bill  is  de- 
voted to  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy.    Although     this    percentage     is 
down  several  percentage  points  from  last 
year's  authorization,  the  doubling  of  the 
overall    AEC    authorization    completely 
ne^rates  any  claims  to  a  reduction  in  mili- 
tary dominance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
Indication  that  there  is  any  shift  away 
from  military  programs.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  what  we   are  seeing  is  an 
escalation  of  military  application  by  in- 
creasing gross  AEC  moneys  under  the 
scare  of  "energy  crisis  "  and  the  preten- 
sion that  the  AEC  is  an  "energy  agency." 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  debate  over  this 
legislation,  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
■wall   give   serious  consideration   to   the 
possibility  of  creating  a  National  Energy 
Laboratory  to  take  over  the  tasks  of  or- 
ganization, development,  and  commercial 
stimulation  of  non-nuclear  energy  re- 
sources. Such  an  agency  could  be  estab- 
lished within  the  AEC  itself— taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  gifted  non-nuclear 
scientists  already  there,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  started  from  scratch. 

The  last  10  months  have  vividly  shown 
us  that  we  can  no  longer  afford,  finan- 
cially, environmentally,  or  otherwise,  to 
continue  on  a  relatively  unplanned 
course  of  national  energy  consumption. 
We  need  a  national  body  that  can  avoid 
the  biases  of  the  energy  Industry  while 
imderstanding  the  demands  of  the  con- 
sumer— an  agency  that  can  delve  Into 
aspects  of  energy  supply  that  will  other- 
wise go  unexploited  because  they  are  not 
presently  profitable  or  they  perhaps 
threaten  the  profitability  of  other  in- 
dustries. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
repeat  that  I  find  tliis  legislation  disap- 
pointing in  its  neglect  of  non-nuclear 
energy  alternatives  and  conservation.  We 
carmot  rely  entirely  on  nuclear  energy  no 
matter  what  its  promised  potential.  If 
we  are  earnest  about  achieving  a  na- 
tional self  sufficiency,  we  must  also  di- 
versify oui-  research  and  development  in 
safe,  non-nuclear  energy  resources. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  regrettably  voice  my  opposition  to 
this  bill,  H.R.  13919,  which  appropriates 
$3.6  billion  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  object,  first,  because  at  least  42  per- 
cent of  the  funds  in  this  bill — more  than 
$1.5  billion — are  being  spent  on  nuclear 
weapons — despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis,  and  the 
United  States  already  has  overwhelming 


nuclear  superiority.  Nuclear  energy, 
properly  developed  and  used,  can  provide 
relief  from  the  scarcity  of  fossil  fuels. 
Unfortuiaately,  this  bill  continues  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  placing  much  too 
much  emphasis  on  militai-y  uses  of 
atomic  cner^  at  the  expense  of  peaceful 

U.'^CS. 

Second,  in  addition  to  puttinR  too 
many  of  our  energy  eggs  in  the  military 
ba^shct.  v,e  are  allocating  too  many  of 
the.se  eggs  for  nuclear  fission.  We  ought 
instead  to  be  diversifying  our  energy  re- 
search into  areas  of  solar  energy,  fu- 
sion, geothermal  energy,  and  the  like. 
Among  the  nuclear  alternatives,  fusion 
in  particular  should  be  given  more  at- 
tr-ntion.  Fusion  would  not  create  the  ra- 
dioactive wastes  that  are  produced  by 
nuclear  fission  powerplants.  We  simply 
cannot  dispose  of  these  wastes  safely. 

Furthermore,  the  lack  of  security  for 
nuclear  materials  is  of  grave  concern  to 
me.  I  recently  read  that  a  teiTorist  in 
Austria  was  carrying  out  his  activities 
by  placing  radioactive  materials  on  the 
seats  of  trains.  It  would  be  an  incred- 
ible horror  if  entire  populations  were 
terrorized  by  lunatics  with  easy  access 
to  nuclear  materials.  This  bill  is  defec- 
tive because  it  lacks  aflequate  provision 
to  insure  the  security  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  improve  the  safety  of  nuclear 
plants. 

Finally,  I  am  disturbed  over  the  sub- 
stantial sum  which  this  bill  allocates 
for  nuclear  testing.  The  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere  is  already  approaching  in- 
tolemble  levels  without  adding  to  it  the 
hazards  of  radioactive  fallout.  At  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  SALT  taUts  and  our 
ovei"whelming  superiority  \n.  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  there  seems  to  be  no 
justification  for  continuing  a  costly  nu- 
clear testing  program. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbc.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atonalc  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses",  $2,561,553,- 
000  not  to  exceed  $132,200,000  In  operating 
costs  for  the  highzfisergy  physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities,  including  land  ac- 
quisition: and  a^uisltion  and  fabrication 
of  capital  eqv^ment  not  related  to  con- 
struction, a  suri<  of  doUars  equal  to  the  total 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  75-1-a,  additional  facilities,  high- 
level  waste  handling  and  storage.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $30,000,000. 

Project  75-1-b,  replacement  ventilation  air 
filter,  H  chemical  separations  area,  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $6,000,000. 

Project  75-1-c,  new  waste  calcining  fa- 
cility, Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant,  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  75-1-d,  waste  management  effluent 
control,  Richland,  Washington,  $3,500,000. 

Project    75-1-e,    retooling    of    component 


prep.-iration      laboratories,      multiple     sites, 
$4,500,000. 

Project  7,'5  !-f.  atmospl.^ric  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  stoker  fired  boilers.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $7,500,000. 

(2)  NrcLEAR  Materials  — 

Project  75-2-B,  additional  co<jUnp  t  iv  er 
capacity.  ga.seoas  dlfTu.  ion  plant,  I'trts- 
mouth.  Ohio,  $2,200,000. 

(3)  Weapcnr. — 

Froject  75-3-a,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopn-ient.  and  test  Installations.  $10,000  000. 

Project  75-3-b,  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Lcs  Alannis  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mex- 
ico. $22  GCti.OCO. 

Project  75  3-c.  TRIDENT  production  fa- 
ciiilic?',  v.TriuUS  locations,  5^2.200,000. 

Projeci  75-3-d.  consolidation  of  final  a«- 
«;eml.Iy  plants.  Pant^x,  Amariilo,  Texa«:. 
S4  ,500,00u. 

Irojcct  75-3-e,  addition  to  building  350 
UiT  saiepuards  analytical  laboratory.  Argon:  e 
National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $3,500,000. 

(4)  Weapons. — 

Project  75-4-a.  technical  eupport  reloca- 
tion, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboiatorv,  New 
Mexico,  $2,800,000. 

(5)  Civilian-  Rf.^ctor  Re.search  and 
Devfi  opment. — 

Project  75-5-a.  transient  test  facili'v. 
Santa  Susana.  California.  $4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-b,  advanced  t«st  reactor  con- 
trol system  upgrading.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $2,400,000. 

Project  75-5-c.  test  reactor  area  water  re- 
cycle and  pollution  control  facilities.  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$1,000,000. 

Project  75-5-d.  modlflcatior.s  to  reactors, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-e.  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  reprocessing  faculty.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $10,100,000. 

Project  76-5-f,  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  refabrlcatlon  pilot  plant,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratorv,  Tennessee, 
$3,000,000. 

Project  75-5-g,  molten  salt  breeder  reactor 
(preliminary  planning  preparatory  to  pos- 
sible future  demonstration  project), 
$1.500  000. 

( 6 )  Physical  Research.^ 

Project  75-€-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements and  modifications,  $3,000,000. 

Project  75-6-b,  heavy  Ion  research  facili- 
ties, various  locations,  $19,200,000. 

Project  75-6-c,  positron-electron  Joint 
project,  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  and 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerate^-  Center,  $900,000. 

(7)  Biomedical  and  Envxhonmental  Re- 
search and  Safety. — 

Project  75-7-a,  upgrading  of  laboratory 
facilities,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $2,100,000. 

Project  75-7-b,  environmental  research 
laboratory,  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina 
$2,000,000. 

Project  75-7-c.  intermediate-level  wast* 
management  facilities,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $9,500,000. 

Project  75-7-d,  modiflqatlons  and  additions 
to  biomedical  and  environmental  research 
facilities,  $2,860,000. 

(8)  Biomedical  and  Envtronmental  Re- 
search AND  SaTETY. 

Project  75-8-a,  environmental  sciences  lab- 
oratory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Ten- 
nessee, $8,800,000. 

(9)  General  Plant  Projects. — $55,650,000. 

(10)  constbvcnon  planning  and  de- 
SIGN.— $2,000,000. 

(11)  CAPrrAL  Equipment, — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  .not  related 
to  construction,  $208,860,000. 

(12)  Reactor  Safety  Research  — 
Project    75-12-a,    reactor   safety    facilities 

modifications,  $1,000,000. 

(13)  Applied  Energy  Technology  . — 
Project     75-13-a,    a    hydrothermal    pilot 

plant,  $1,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. —  fa)  The  Commis- 
sion  is  authorized   to  start   any  project  set 
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forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (3|,  (5). 
(6).  (7).  (12),  and  (13)  only  If  the  cuirently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  ni>t  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  26  per  centum  th/t  eetl- 
mated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commisalon  la  authorized  tf  stwt 
any  project  set  forth  Ui  subsection  101  (b) 
(2),  (4|,  (8),  and  (10)  only  If  the  cuirently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  nt>t  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  thf  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project.; 

(c)  TTio  Commission  Is  authorized  t<i  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (9J  only 
if  It  is  in  accordauce  with  the  following: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  ai^  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  at  wy 
buUdlng  included  in  .such  project  sh41I  be 
•  100,000:  provided  that  tho  buUdinjj  coet 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Cojjimls- 
slon  determines  tiiat  It  is  necessary  tti  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  laider- 
taken  under  subsection  101(b)  (P)  shall  not 
e.xceed  the  estimated  cost  set  f  jrth  ia,  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  pei-  centum, 

(d)  The  total  ccot  oi  any  project  i»ider- 
taken  iinder  subsection  101(b)  (1),  (3);,  (5), 
(6),  (7).  (12),  and  (13)  shall  not  exce^  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum,  unless  and  Kintll 
additional  appropriations  are  authoriza(l  un- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  provided  that  this  si^sec- 
tlon  will  not  apply  to  any  project  wlfh  an 
estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

(c)  The  total  co«t  of  any  project  njudw- 
taken  under  subsection  loi(b)  (2)„  (4), 
(8).  (9),  and  (10)  shall  i.ot  exceed  th«  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  projeft  by 
more  than  10  per  centum,  uuIcm  and  iuntil 
additional  appropriations  are  authtjrlzed 
under  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  provided  that  thlS:  sub- 
section will  not  apply  to  any  project  with 
an  estimated  cost  less  than  85,000,000. 

■  Sec.  103.  The  Commission  Is  authorla»d  to 
perform  construction  design  services  fo(  any 
Commlssjon  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  Bucb  construction  project  has  beeg  in- 
cluded In  a  proposed  authorization  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commlwlon, 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  consfruc- 
tlon  of  the  project  should  be  Inltteted 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  leglslatloq  ap- 
propriating funds  for  Its  construction. 

8kc.  104.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission (except  suma  received  from  the  dis- 
posal of  property  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended  (42 
UJ3.C.  2301)),  may  be  retained  by  the  Qom- 
misalon  and  credited  to  its  "OperatlngJ  ex- 
penses" appropriation  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Reflsed 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484) . 

Sec.  105.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  ^Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Ooverngaent 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  fltilch 
the  appropriation  Is  made,  and  in  such  tases 
the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  fcrlth 
the  appropriation  to  whlcti  transferred.  = 

Sec.   106.  When  so  specified  In  an  a|^ro- 

priation  Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 

Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  tfapi- 

tal   equipment"   may   be   made   as  provided 

in  such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Amendment  of  Priok  Year  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-428.  as 
amended,  is  further  nniended  by  striking 
from  subsection  {b)(3)  pi-oject  67-3-a,  fast 
flux  test  facility,  the  figure  $87,500,000",  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  J420.000.000". 

lb)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-27J,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  71-1-f,  tS'oc- 
esa  equipment  modifications,  gtiseous  diffu- 
sion plants,  the  figure  "$172,100,000"  and 
substituting  therefore  the  figure  $295400,- 
000". 


(c)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  01-273,  a."! 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (a)  the  figure  "$2,000,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "3,000.- 
000,"  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  sub.section  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  agree,  by  modification  to  the  deflnltlTe 
cooperative  arraiifjcment  reflecting  such 
changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  following:  (1)  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
AEC  definitive  contract,  the  special  under- 
takings of  indemnification  specified  In  said 
contract,  which  undertakings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  availability  of  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (or  any  other 
Federal  agency  to  which  the  Commissions 
pertinent  functions  might  be  transferred  at 
sonle  future  time)  and  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3670  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  property  constituting  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  power- 
plant  or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use.  decom- 
mission, and  dispose  of  said  property,  as 
provided  for  in  AEC  definitive  contract." 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-314.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(4),  project  73-4-b,  land  acquisi- 
tion. Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  the  figure 
"*8,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure   "$11,400,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(1),  project  74-1-a,  additional  faculties, 
high  level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  the  figure  $14,000,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  $17,500,000", 
(2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project 
74-1-g.  cascade  upratlng  program,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  the  words  "(partial  AE  and 
limited  component  procurement  only)"  and 
further  striking  the  figure  ■•$6,000,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$183,100,- 
000",  and  (3)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
(2).  project  74-2-d,  national  security  and 
resources  study  center,  the  word  "(AE 
only),  site  undesignated"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  New  Mexico"  and  further  strik- 
ing the  figure  "$350,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$4,600,000". 

Sue.  108.  Rescission— (a)  Public  Law  91- 
44,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
rescinding  therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project,  except  for  funds  heretofore  obli- 
gated, as  follows: 

Project  70-1-b,  bedrock  waste  storage  (AB 
and  site  selection  drilling  only).  Savannah 
Blver,  South  Carolina,  $4,300,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  92-84,  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  flr  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  rfojejt.-^xcept  for  funds 
heretofore   obIigate<lHtcSTollows: 

Project  72-3-b,  national  radioactive  waste 
repository,  site  undertermlned.  $3,600,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  92-314,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  73-6-c.  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator,  MB^sachu- 
setts,  $75,000. 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  201.  Section  157b.  (3)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "upon  the  recommendation 
of"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  con- 
sultation with". 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ilinois  (durinp;  the 
reading'  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  an.v  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMINDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.     RONCALIO    OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming:  Section  101,  (a).  Page  1.  line  7, 
strike  the  figure  "$2,551,633,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$2,547,508,000". 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
I  a.sk  that  the  following  extrinsic  mate- 
lial,  which  I  have  already  been  granted 
permission  for.  be  included  in  my  re- 
marks. One  item  will  be  an  article  from 
the  Denver  Post  of  Thursday,  April  18, 
1974,  entitled  "Rio  Blanco  Tritium  Leak 
Reported."  The  second  Is  an  article  in 
tlie  Denver  Post  on  April  19,  1974,  en- 
titled "Blanco  Well  Ordered  Sealed." 
The  material  is  as  follows: 
(From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.   18,   1974] 

n.MlIOACTIVE     WATEK     DETECTED:      RiO     BLANCO 

Tritium  Leak  Reported 
(By  Steve  Wynkoop) 
The   Colorado   Water   Quality   Division   Is 
Invesllgatliig  reports  that  radioactive  water 
produced  along  with  gas  at  Project  Rio  Blan- 
co has  leaked  out  of  a  nearby  deep-disposal 

The  well  was  used  for  disposal  of  water 
containing  tritium  durUig  fiarlng  operations 
which  ended  Feb.  16  at  the  site,  30  miles 
r.outhwest  of  Meeker,  Colo. 

Word  of  the  leakage  came  as  a  surprise  to 
some  project  offlclals  contacted  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

H.  H.  Aronson,  vice  president  of  CER  Geo- 
nuclear  Corp.,  the  project's  Industrial  spon- 
sor acknowledged  the  leak  but  said  he  as- 
sumed the  radioactive  water  would  .Tow 
downwards  into  the  well. 

"HAVEa«"T  looked" 

"I  really  have  to  admit  I  haven't  looked 
very  closely  at  the  injection  system,"  he  ad- 
i:Utted. 

Gary  Countryman,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Casper.  Wyo..  office  of  Continental  Oil 
Co..  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  leakage 

Continental  Is  operating  reentry  and  test- 
ing efforts  at  the  site. 

John  Toman.  Project  Plowshare  group 
leader  at  Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratories 
Llvermore,  CaUf.,  said  he  understood  then' 
had  been  a  leak,  but  the  water  conUlned 
only  slightly  more  than  background  levels 
of  tritium." 

Sources  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  which  was  asked  to  analyze 
natural  gas  containing  the  tritium,  said  the 
gas  contained  1,000  times  normal  background 
Jevpis  of  tritium. 

PINHOLE    LEAI^ 

Aronson  said  the  source  of  the  tritium  !«; 
a  pinhole  leak  In  the  pipe  used  to  force 
water  Into  the  well. 

The  well  Is  also  used  as  a  source  of  gas 
for  the  project,  and  the  leaking  water  ap- 
parently vaporized  in  the  gas,  which  was 
subsequently  burned,  releasing  tritium  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  EPA  sources  said. 

Aronson  said  the  well  wasn't  used  to  pro- 
duce gas.  Aronson  couldn't  explain  the  con- 
illciinK  versions  of  the  tritium-release 
incident. 

ENGINEER    TO    VISIT 

Frank  Rozlch,  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Quality  Division,  said  a  division  en- 
gineer would  visit  the  site  Thursday. 

Al  Hazle,  Colorado  radiological  health  offi- 
cer, said  the  state  was  Informed  of  the  prob- 
lem by  a  Mr.  Bainbrldge  of  CER  Geonuclear. 
Aronson  and  Countryman  said  they  were 
unaware  of  a  Mr.  Bainbrldge. 

Rozlch    said    It    was    his    understanding 
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that  about  a  gallon  of  radioactive  water  a 
day  was  leaking  out  of  the  well. 

"So  far  the  amount  detected  is  well  below 
drinking-water  standards,  and  they  have 
EhVt  down  all  operations,"  Rozich  said. 

Aronson  said  operations  hadn't  been  shut 
down  because  of  the  leak.  Operations  were 
Busf)ended  at  the  site  with  the  end  of  test- 
ing In  February. 

The  state  Issued  CER  and  Continental  a 
permit  Oct.  16  to  use  the  Fawn  Creek  Gov- 
ernment No.  1  w\ell  for  disposal  purposes. 

Under  the  plan  submitted  by  the  firms, 
the  water  was  to  be  disposed  of  at  5.600 
to  6,072  feet  at  the  rate  of  600  barrels  a  day 
during  flatring. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Apr.  19,  1974 1 
Blanco  Well  Ordered  Sealed 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Health  Fri- 
day ordered  the  sealing  of  the  Project  Rio 
Blanco  disposal  well  that  Is  leaking  radio- 
active water  into  the  environment. 

In  a  letter  to  H.  H.  Aronson,  who  is  vice 
president  of  CER  Geonuclear,  cospon.sor  of 
the  nuclear  gas  stimulation  project,  Robert 
Slek,  acting  director  of  environmental  health, 
said  he  was  "deeply  concerned"  about  the 
situation. 

"We  were  not  notified  of  thLs  Incident 
when  It  was  first  detected,  which  we  under- 
stand was  a  significant  period  of  time  prior 
to  the  health  department  being  informed," 
Slek  said. 

The  department  learned  of  the  leak  late 
Tuesday.  Apparently,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  CER  knew  of  It  as  early  as 
Feb.  15,  more  than  two  months  ago.  The 
Denver  Post  learned. 

REVIEW    SEEN 

Slek  said  that  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  Information  and  lack  of  data  on  the  situ- 
ation, the  well  should  be  sealed  until  the 
department  has  reviewed  the  situation  and 
has  been  able  to  evaluate  it  and  potential 
health  consequences. 

CER  offlclals  confirmed  the  leak,  but  had 
little  data  on  It  available  Friday.  The  radio- 
active water  (tritium)  Is  from  natural  gas 
stimulated  by  underground  May  17  detona- 
tion of  three  30-klloton  nuclear  devices 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Meeker,  Colo. 

The  water  was  pumped  down  a  nearby 
disposal  well  to  keep  the  tritium  out  of  soil, 
air  and  water,  thus  reducing  the  man-made 
radiation  going  into  the  environment  from 
the  project. 

When  the  leak  was  discovered,  a  conven- 
tional gas  well  nearby  was  reopened,  the 
radioactive  water  introduced  Into  the  gas 
and  the  gas  burned,  putting  the  tritium 
Into  the  air. 

EPA  REPOBT 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  offi- 
cial said  the  tritium  level  In  the  gas  Is  1,000 
times  that  found  naturally  In  the  environ- 
ment. 

Health  department  offlclals  Friday  said 
they  couldn't  evaluate  the  potential  health 
consequences,  because  they  had  little  In- 
formation on  the  Incident  and  were  having 
difficulty  finding  persons  who  have  the  data. 

The  radioactive  water  was  to  have  been 
pumped  more  than  a  mile  underground  where 
It  couldn't  contaminate  underground  or 
surface  water.  Several  barrels  of  the  water, 
at  43  gallons  per  barrel,  were  thus  disposed 
of  during  gas  testing  last  fall  and  earlier  this 
year. 

The  source  of  the  leak  apparently  Is  a 
smaU  hole  In  the  well  pipe  carrying  the  water 
underground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  not  a  leak  of 
tritium  of  ionized  radioactivity  from  the 
weU  itself.  This  was  a  leak  from  an  ad- 
jacent waste  disposal  well  some  distance 
away,  into  which  the  tritiated  water  was 
being  pumped  down  Into  the  ground  as 


it  was  being_  collected  from  natural  gas 
that  was  being  flared  or  wasted  at  Rio 
Blanco,  on  what  is  called  a  work-down 
on  the  Rio  Blanco  well.  The  well  was 
ordered  sealed  last  week,  and  that  item 
has  also  been  included  in  the  Record  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  will  be  reading  of 
this. 

These  two  items  only  report  the  last 
incident  that  raises  the  fears  of  many 
people  in  the  West,  and  it  endangers 
the  confidence  of  the  people  for  the 
sorely  needed  nuclear  reactor  program, 
and  other  AEC  sponsored  matters  that, 
fortunately,  are  at  least  free  of  the 
wasteful,  inefficient  record  of  the  Plow- 
.'ihare  deteriorations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  authorization  of  full 
funding  for  most  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  carefully  planned  pro- 
grams. I  am  especially  pleased  to  see 
their  plans  for  greater  effort  toward  so- 
lution to  our  growing  national  energj* 
needs.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  in- 
creased effort  planned  in  thermonuclear 
fusion  research  and  in  the  civilian  reac- 
tor program,  especially  the  renewed  ef- 
fort in  development  of  molten  salt  breed- 
er technology.  I  concur  with  authoriza- 
tion of  their  requests  for  increased  fund- 
ing of  the  nuclear  source  materials  pro- 
gram, for  updating  appraisal  of  U.S. 
uranium  reserves,  and  of  the  nuclear 
materials  industrial  participation  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  development  and 
transfer  to  industry. 

I  also  heartily  endorse  their  request  for 
more  than  doubling  of  the  funding  for 
their  applied  energy  technology  pro- 
grams which  will  attempt  development 
of  new  ener^ — hydrothermal,  geother- 
mal,  and  synthetic  fuel — sources  and  of 
improved  energy  storage  and  transmis- 
sion technology.  All  of  these  promising 
energj-related  programs  certainly  de- 
serve our  prompt  approval. 

NOT     WORTHY 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  authorization 
of  only  one  of  the  AEC's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1975  programs,  and  that  is  its  ap- 
plications of  underground  explosions  pro- 
gram. The  very  real  hazart^  posed  by  this 
program,  which  proposes  using  nuclear 
explosives  for  natural  resource  recovery, 
were  demonstrated  just  a  few  days  ago. 
As  noted  in  these  news  releases  which  I 
would  like  to  inseii,  in  the  Record  today, 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health  an- 
nounced last  Friday,  April  19,  that  it  has 
ordered  sealing  of  the  Project  Rio  Blanco 
disposal  well,  following  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  report  that  radioac- 
tive water  has  been  leaking  for  about  2 
months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  incident,  is  another 
concrete,  not-to-be-ignored  proof  of  the 
dangers  of  using  nuclear  explosives  in 
this  manner.  To  put  an  end  to  continua- 
tion of  this  hazardous  effort,  I  would  like 
to  offer  today  amendments  deleting 
$4,025  million  of  the  $4.4  million  re- 
quested for  the  operating  expenses,  and 
deleting  the  $310,000  requested  for  the 
plant  and  capital  equipment  expenses  of 
the  applications  of  underground  explo- 
sions program. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  c^leagues 
that  the  revisions  I  propose?  in  my 
amendments  are  a  direct  reflection  of 


recommendations  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj'  in  their  re- 
cent report  No.  93-969,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
niLssion  for  fiscal  year  1975:  and  I  quote 
from  page  27  of  this  report : 

The  Committee  not*s  .  .  ,  that  satisfac- 
tory results  have  not  been  forthcoming  from 
the  fiscal  year  1974  Rio  Blanco  event.  The 
Committee  considers  that  the  Commission 
must  place  strong  emphasis  on  resolving  the 
uncertainties  in  results  from  that  experiment 
before  proce«ciing  with  other  major  experi- 
ments Further,  the  Joint  Committee  believes 
it  iniportant  that  the  AEC  complete  the  con- 
\c-nTiorsal  hydrofracturing  experiment  jt 
st.\rted  near  the  Rio  Blanco  site  during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

WOVLD     LOrSE     rp     SHALE     FIELDS 

Without  my  amendments,  the  AEC 
program  plans  for  fiscal  year  1975  call  for 
$1,935  million  for  developing  nuclear  ex- 
plosive methods  for  in  situ  recoverj-  of  oil 
from  shale,  $1.6  million  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives for  natural  resource  recovery,' 
S300.000  for  studies  of  nuclear  explosive 
effects,  $200,000  for  development  of  nu- 
clear methods  for  in  situ  mining  of  large 
ore  bodies,  and  $310,000  for  new  plant  fa- 
cilities and  equipment. 

Contrary-  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  directives  I  just  men- 
tioned, all  of  this  $4,335  million  is  ear- 
marked for  funding  of  virtually  new, 
major  experiments.  Only  $375,000  is  re- 
quested for  nuclear  gas  stimulation,  and 
only  a  portion  of  that  is  earmarked  for 
evaluation  of  the  disappointing  results  of 
the  Rio  Blanco  experiment.  No  fimding 
is  requested  for  hydrofracturing,  since  all 
of  that  work  is  being  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  view  the  fiscal  year 
1975  AEC  budget  plans  for  its  applica- 
tions of  imderground  explosions  pro- 
grams as  directly  counter  to  the  JCAEs 
recommendation  that  Rio  Blanco's  un- 
certainties be  resolved  before  proceed- 
ing with  other  major  experiments. 

PLOWSHARE     IS     A     FAILtniB 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram, now  in  progress  for  more  than  16 
years  and  still  remaining  without  suc- 
cessful recoverj'  of  any  useable  natural 
resource,  is  even  contrar>'.  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  recent  statements  by  AEC 
Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  In  testimony 
before  the  JCAE,  on  her  report  to  the 
President  on  "The  Nation's  Energ>- 
Future, "  Dr.  Ray  said  that  each  of  our 
national  energy  research  programs 
"should  be  funded  on  its  merits,  acceler- 
ated when  it  succeeds,  and  terminated  or 
cut  back  severely  when  it  fails  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort."  I  think  that 
you  will  have  to  agree  that  Government 
investment — not  to  mention  that  of  in- 
dustry-— of  more  than  $150  million  and 
more  than  16  years  of  study  and  experi- 
mentation is  more  than  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  time,  money,  and  effort. 
Since  the  Plowshare  program,  which  is 
now  included  in  the  AEC  program  and 
budget  under  its  applications  of  imder- 
groimd  explosions  program,  still  remains 
unsuccessful  in  virtually  all  of  its  en- 
deavors, I  must  contend  that  it  should 
be  subject  to  the  drastic  cutbac^:s  called 
for  in  my  amendments. 
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Before  closing.  I  would  like  U>  em- 
phasize one  point  for  my  colleagues,  and 
that  \s  the  fact  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
in  my  objections  to  this  program.  Becre- 
tary  Rogers  Morton  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  concurs  wHh  my 
views.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  oppy  of 
his  February  22,  1974.  letter  advisitiK  me 
of  his  Etepartmcnfs  position.  I  a^  that 
you  carefully  note  his  statement  that — 

Indeed  it  has  been  the  position  of  tjie  De- 
partment that  Implementation  of  tr»  full- 
fleld  Rio  Blanco  development  would  ptipclude 
orderly  and  efficient  development  ef  the 
overlyLng  oU  shale  resource.  ...  \ 

The  Comptroller  General  of  tlie  t^nlted 
States  has  also  now  joined  me  In  ques- 
tioning both  the  economics  of  nuclear 
natural  gas  recovery  and  Its  compatibil- 
ity with  oU  shale  mining.  In  an  April  2, 
1974,  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  entitled  "Progress 
and  Problems  in  Developing  Nuclear  and 
Other  Experimental  Techniques  las  Re- 
covering Natural  Gas  In  the  Aocky 
Mountain  Area,"  it  is  clearly  seated 
that— 

AEC  and  Bureau  officials  disagree  ^as  to 
whether  fractures  la  the  Gasbupgy  anc^RuU- 
8on  erpertments  are  closing.  Our  a^alysU 
showed  that,  It  fractures  created  by  niiclear 
d»ton»tioii  close,  the  wellhead  cost  *f  pas 
Increasea  significantly,  depending  04  how 
quickly  th»  fractures  cloee.  \ 

Because  thLs  lasue  Is  Important  io  the 
economics  of  tuiclear  stimulation  aad  Its 
cost  compaxlson  with  mai&lve  hydrauui  frac- 
turing, more  should  be  done  to  minimize 
the  uncertainty  on  this  ls.sue  before  i^clear 
stimulation  can  be  con'idered  econonilcally 
acceptable.  .  .  ^ 

And  that —  | 

According  to  the  Deparlraent  of  i^  In- 
terlor,  underground  mining  of  oil  ,  shale 
might  be  Incompatible  with  the  prk)r  or 
concurrent  ua«  of  nuclear  stimulation  be- 
cause fracturea  created  by  th«  nuclear  ex- 
ploalves  ml^t  ooUapae  underground  tninea 
In  the  area  of  the  explosion  .  .  .  w«  coi^tder 
It  Importajit  to  resolve  this  question  a4  soon 
as  practicable.  .  . 

Former  Governor  of  Colorado  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Energy  Policy  Office  John 
Love  has  also  voiced  objection  to  noclear 
stimulation.  When  asked  by  Exe^aitlve 
magazine.  August  1973,  page  48: 

Wbat  la  joMt  opinion  of  the  use  of  un- 
darground  nuclear  explofslons  to  rtlease 
natural  gns  and  thereby  hasten  Its  exploita- 
tion. I 

Governor  Love  replied :  : 

On  Quclmr  ntlmulatlon  of  tight  saids,  I 
cannot  foresee  and  do  not  now  8\;ppor«  full- 
fleld  derelopment  or  a  large  numlier  of  «boCs 
based  on  our  current  situation.  I  thlnlt  that 
a  better  solution  to  that  situation  is  p«aln' 
through  the  pricing  structure.  Natural  gas  at 
a  more  realistic  price  would  Justify,  I  bdleve. 
conventional  fracttirtng  of  those  saxic^  and 
would  be  a  better  solution. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  In  aisep- 
teraber  1972.  "Study  Group  Report  on 
Project  Rio  Blanco,"  has  also  taken  a 
strong  position  against  nuclear  methods 
of  ga«  recovery,  nothag  tliat  nuclear  »tlm- 
ulatlon  would  be  incompatible  with  un- 
derground mining  of  slmle,  that  it  would 
cause  increases  in  conventional  mining 
costs,  and  that  ita  potential  sdsmlc  haz- 
ardfl  and  radioactivity  would  cause  ser- 
ious resenrattons  on  the  part  of  Industry 
regarding  undertaking  of  future  conven- 


tional extraction  of  natural  resources  In 
the  same  area. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.  has  also  objected  in 
its  August  1973  report  on  "The  National 
Elnergy  Problem,"  challenging  that  nu- 
clear stimulated  gas  is  "substandard  and 
that  volume  was  less  than  expected." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  recited  for 
you  the  viewpoints  of  but  a  few  of  those 
who  believe  as  I  do  in  these  matters.  M>' 
colleagues,  I  firmly  believe  that  "full- 
fleld"  use  of  the  literally  thousands  of 
nutlear  explosions  required  for  cfifective 
enertjy  resource  recovery  will  never  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  ThLs  being  the  case,  I  respectfully 
ask  your  supiiort  for  my  amendments 
which  insure  compliance  with  Joint 
Committee  recommendations  against 
Plowshares  expansion  into  new  areas 
and  compUance  with  Dr.  Raj's  own 
standards  by  deleting  fiscal  year  1975 
funding  for  all  work  other  than  comple- 
tion of  Rio  Blanco's  evaluation.  In  my 
view,  it  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  au- 
thorize $4,335  million  for  experiments 
which  will  again  allow  Plowshare  to 
leave  its  most  recent  failures  in  gas  stim- 
ulation and  move  on  into  anotlier  new- 
area  of  disappointment. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  you  to  vote  for  tlie 
amendments  I  am  submitting  here  today. 
The  Secretart  or  the  Intxuoe, 

Washington,  February  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncauo, 
House  of  Representatiici, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Teno:  1  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view your  paper  on  the  nuclear  extraction 
program  with  some  of  our  people.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  disagreement  with 
your  conclusions. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  participated  as  a  co-sponsor  In 
Project  Ofts  Buggy  and  Project  Rullaon.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Rullson  Project  all  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Department  for  gas 
stimulation  Investigations  have  been  ex- 
pended on  development  of  various  fcwma  of 
hydrofracturlng  technology  which  we  In  the 
Department  feel  have  more  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratios  and  also  have  potential  applica- 
tions In  oil  recovery. 

The  Department  was  not  a  co-.iponsor  of 
Rio  Blanco  and  Indeed  It  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  that  implementation 
of  the  full  field  of  Rio  Blanco  development 
would  preclude  orderly  and  efficient  develc^- 
ment  of  the  overlying  oU  shale  resource. 

I  hope  this  finds  you  fully  recovered  fro;n 
your  l)out  In  the  hospital. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Bocras  C.  B.  Mortox. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  of  the  $4.4  million 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  grant  here, 
$375,000  of  that  Is  being  used  for  evalua- 
tion of  theHlo  Blanco  shot;  $4.1  million 
Is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing for  additional  shots.  I  can  say  to 
the  Members  that  they  are  not  going 
to  spend  $4  million  and  then  say,  "OK, 
now  we  have  got  It  all  prepared  we  will 
not  use  it."  We  know  that  they  wUl  be 
asking  for  more  money  to  continue  with 
additional  shots.  But  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  ase  this  amount  of  money  in  this 
fashion  at  this  time  does  not  make  sense. 
I  believe  that  we  should  wait  until  we 
have  the  necessary  Information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 


from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  has 
offered  a  tremendously  sensible  amend- 
ment. I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  say 
that  we  should  not  continue  with  nuclear 
shots.  I  am  not  willing  to  draw  that  line 
as  yet,  but  I  do  believe  tliat  until  wc 
have  the  final  reports  back  from  tlie  AEC 
as  to  their  final  evaluation  of  the  Rio 
Blanco  shot  that  we  should  hold  up  on 
this  matter.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
go  ahead  at  this  time  and  spend  that 
amount  of  money  in  preparation  for  the 
next  series  of  tests  which  will  ultimately 
have  to  take  place  If  the  reports  are  fa- 
vorable. I  believe  we  should  not  do  that 
until  we  get  tlie  final  evaluations.  I  say 
let  us  Just  call  a  halt  to  these  shots  un- 
til we  get  the  final  evaluation,  and  then 
we  can  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  go  ahead  with  this 
testing. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  the  obser- 
vations the  gentleman  has  made  In  such 
a  quiet  and  calm  manner. 

The  amount  of  money  asked  for  con- 
cerning the  Rio  Blanco  shot,  we  can  have 
that  spent  in  the  next  year,  but  I  think 
that  if  we  are  wise  we  wiU  hold  up  on 
that  money  until  we  have  the  final  evalu- 
ation report.  If  we  were  sure  that  this 
would  be  safe,  then  certainly  I  would  be 
for  it.  But  I  beUeve  we  should  wait  until 
we  have  the  final  analysis  so  that  we  can 
have  the  proper  knowledge  that  is 
needed  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  con- 
tinue on  down  the  road  In  this  develop- 
ment. When  we  have  this  knowledge  and 
it  warrants  support,  then  we  will  have 
support  for  this  type  of  program.  But  if 
we  go  ahead  without  that  necessary  in- 
formation then  we  will  continue  to  have 
criticism  of  these  programs,  especially 
if  we  continue  to  do  wasteful  things  like 
this  appears  to  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlcmar. 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  principle 
called  Murphy's  Law,  which  states  "If 
anything  can  go  wrong.  It  will."  I  have 
with  me  copies  of  two  articles  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  last  week  which  report 
that  a  pin  hole  leak  In  a  disposal  well 
for  radioactive  water  from  tlie  Rio 
Blanco  gas  stimulation  project  has 
caused  the  release  of  this  water  back 
Into  the  environment.  Notwithstandinfr 
this  hazard  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
ported 2-month  delay  In  notifying  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health,  so  that 
it  could  close  off  the  well  (something 
which  deserves  examination  at  some 
other  time),  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission wants  to  plow  ahead  with  more 
of  the  same,  now  proposing  also  to  de- 
velop nuclear  explosive  methods  of  In- 
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situ  recovery  of  oil  from  oil  shale,  re- 
covery of  ore,  and  the  Uke. 

The  Ato;nc  Energy  Commission  is  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  authorize  blind  ex- 
penditures— to  spend  money  without 
any  real  idea  of  the  economic,  environ- 
mental, or  social  impact  of  the  projects 
which  it  proposes.  It  wants  to  go  on 
spending  the  public  money  when,  at  the 
same  time  and  under  Government 
subsidies  private  industrj'  is  going  ahead 
on  its  own  with  innovative  non-nuclear 
procedures  to  do  these  same  things.  I 
agree  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  we  should  await  the 
results  of  the  Rio  Blanco  project  before 
authorizing  further  funds  for  more 
Plowshare  projects.  We  do  not  know. 
but  can  only  guess,  what  other  by- 
products and  hazards  Rio  Blanco  may 
ultimately  produce.  ' 

The  Plowshare  experiments  are  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  answers  to 
the  questions  of  peaceful  uses  for  atomic 
energy.  As  Mr.  Roncalio  has  stated  on 
prior  occasions,  what  it  all  boils  down 
to  is  that  it  is  a  technology  in  search  of 
a  peaceful  use.  Perhaps  what  is  needed 
here  more  than  anything  is  a  definition 
of  what  Is  in  fact  "peaceful,"  because  I 
am  just  not  sure  in  this  case.  I  am  not 
at  peace  awaiting  further  disclosure  of 
Rio  Blanco  problems.  And  I  am  not  at 
peace  in  looking  forward  to  a  multiplic- 
ity of  such  projects  without  first  deter- 
mining what  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  impacts  of  these  projects 
are  likely  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  the 
need  to  develop  new  technologies  in  the 
search  for  new  energy  sources,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  explore  the  lim- 
itations of  those  new  technologies  before 
striking  out  on  new  adventures.  We  do 
not  yet  know  the  full  effects  of  Rio 
Blanco,  or  indeed,  whether  it  is  even 
economically  feasible.  Pending  the  re- 
sults of  the  final  Rio  Blanco  study,  we 
simply  do  not  need  further  authoriza- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr. 
Roncalio  in  deleting  the  $4,025  million 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  that  is  requested  for 
Project  Plowshare. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  rise   to  speak   in  favor  of  the 
amendment, 
energy.  As  Mr.  Roncalio  has  stated  on 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
nhnois  (Mr.  Price)  .  For  many  years  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  take  atomic 
energy  and  apply  it  to  peaceful  uses.  I 
know  we  have  tried  this  in  many,  many 
areas.  Now  directing  our  attention  to  the 
question  of  extracting  sources  of  energy, 
I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  over  this  period  we  have 
ever  been  successful  as  of  this  moment 
In  extracting  sources  of  energy  for  use 
in  this  country  by  means  of  underground 
atomic  detonations. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  there  have  been  ex- 
periments to  determine  whether  or  not 


we  can  successfully  do  it,  and  I  would 
suggest  the  Rullson  test  and  other  tests 
indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  extract 
energy  from  the  earth  by  this  process. 
But  the  money  in  this  particular  bill  is 
not  for  any  experiment  in  the  fiscal  year 
ahead;  it  is  to  evaluate  and  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  the  previous  tests. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  That  is  true 
in  relation  to  the  $375,000. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  true  in  relation  to 
almost  all  of  the  $4,025,000. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
any  of  the  $4  million  which  this  amend- 
ment would  strike  would  be  used  for  pro- 
graming and  planning  for  future  under- 
ground shots  such  as  Rio  Blanco? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  it  is  possible  it  could  be, 
but  eventually  they  would  have  to  come 
in  for  additional  fimds,  and  Congress 
would  then  have  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  permit  them  to  go  ahead  with 
another  test,  based  on  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  We  have  a 
.■jppaiation  here  of  this  sum  that  we  are 
t.iiking  about.  There  are  two  parts,  one, 
the  $4  million  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  describes  as  fimds  which 
would  be  used  for  future  planning  of  ad- 
ditional shots;  and,  two,  the  $375,000 
which  he  leaves  in  the  bill,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  funds  which  are  necessary  to 
continue  the  studies  of  those  shots  that 
have  already  taken  place. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  this:  Does  he  agree  that  that  is 
a  correct  division  of  the  fimds  that  we 
arc  talking  about? 

Mr.,  PRICE  of  niinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  no,  I  do  not  agree  to  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  then,  to  tell  me  what  the 
testimony  was  before  his  committee  with 
relation  to  the  use  of  these  funds?  How 
much  of  these  funds  was  for  the  study  of 
past  explosions,  and  how  much  of  these 
fimds  was  for  future  planning  for  addi- 
tional explosions? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  we  do  not  have  the  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  whole  $4  mil- 
lion, but  the  greater  portion  of  that  $4 
million  was  for  the  evaluation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  will  notice  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  said  $375,000 
was  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
Rio  Blanco  tests,  but  there  were  two 
other  tests  that  are  under  evaluation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  idea  how  much  money 
they  need  to  evaluate  those  other  shots 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Most  of  the  $4 
million. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  How  much, 
then,  in  here  is  there  for  planned  future 
explosions?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  A  very  limited 
amount. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  How  many 
dollars  would  that  be? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?  I  have 
those  figures. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  figures  provided  to  me  this  morn- 
ing came  from  the  Joint  Committee  staff, 
and  they  are  $1,925,000  for  investigation 
of  the  techniques  to  use  nuclear  method.s 
for  the  possible  recovery  of  oil  from  oil 
.'^hale  by  in  situ  methods  in  which  the 
processing  occurs  in  place  under  the 
earth's  surface.  No  actual  nuclear  experi- 
ment will  be  conducted  during  fiscal 
j-e.:!'  1975. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  in- 
vesiigation  of  techniques  for  under- 
ground extraction  of  minerals,  principal- 
ly low-grade  copper  ores,  by  in  situ 
leaching. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
continued  investigation  of  explosion  ef- 
fects. 

Tliree  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  completing  the  analysis 
of  the  Rio  Blanco  experiment. 

0:ie  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  research  and  development  di- 
rected toward  appropriate  nuclear  explo- 
sive designs  for  use  in  applications  foi 
recovery  of  natural  resources. 

This  is  to  make  them  cheaper  and 
cleaner.  Obviously  the  $4.4  million  is  de- 
signed for  additional  planning  of  these 
shots  under  that  $107  milUon  program. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  tiie 
gentleman.  I  would  simply  say  trying  to 
get  some  usable  energy,  we  have  not  yet 
been  successful  in  developing  a  usable 
energy  and  it  is  my  belief  that  untU  we 
have  the  knowledge  it  seems  unwise  to 
go  ahead  and  plan  additional  explosions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans  I. 

In  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment a  great  deal  of  study,  a  great  deal 
of  design  and  other  factors  go  into  any 
kind  of  program  before  experiments  are 
conducted.  In  many  instances  there  are  a 
number  of  experiments  that  have  to  be 
conducted  sequentially  and  each  experi- 
ment proves  something  or  disproves 
.some  theor>'  that  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  development  have  to  know 
about. 

The  money  that  has  been  spent  in  the 
field  of  fracturing  underground  rocks  to 
increase  the  flow  of  gas  was  successful  in 
its  goals.  There  was  an  increase  of  flow  of 
gas  at  Gasbuggj'  and  some  other  experi- 
ments. The  rate  of  and  duration  of  that 
increase  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
evaluation. 

The  contamination  that  had  occurred 
as  a  result  of  using  nuclear  devices  was 
also  a  matter  of  evaluation.  There  was 
contamination  which  the  scientists  ex- 
pected. We  expect  it  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  have  a  nuclear  shot  without 
contamination,  but  contamination  has  a 
life  and  a  half  life,  and  there  comes  a 
time  when  contamination  dies  down,  and 
there  are  ways  of  cleaning  up  con- 
tamination. 

Remember,  this  occurs  underground. 
There  is  no  hazard  in  the  air  itself.  So 
each  one  of  these  experiments  has  proven 
certain  things   and   disproven   certain 
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things.  This  Is  the  ordlnaiT  courte  In 
research  and  development. 

We  would  not  ask  for  adoption  oJ  a 
theory  until  we  have  done  a  ceftain 
amount  of  experimentation  In  it.     ; 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentlemin.  I 
understand  the  opposition  that  o^mes 
from  the  people  of  Colorado  about  hav- 
ing anything  like  this  occur  in  their  »rea. 
The  people  In  my  area  are  just  as  aiuch 
opposed  to  having  a  fossil  fuel  plant  for 
electricity  and  yet  they  want  electrfcity. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
have  to  have  electricity  and  fuel  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Is  It  or  Is  it  not  better  to  expcrimetit  in 
the  methods  of  opening  up  a  compktely 
new  source  of  gas  or  of  oil  or  shcuW  v.c 
depend  upon  the  importation  of  sonte  33 
percent,  as  we  do  today,  of  the  oil  we  use 
in  this  country,  a  difference  bct-^eeh  11 
billion  of  domestic  production  anfl  17 
billion  of  total  requirements?  Are  wc 
going  to  not  remain  dependent  upoii  the 
unstable  soiu-ces  and  in  some  instances 
excessive  price  of  sources  abroad? 

Should  we  try  to  develop  our  coal  so  wc 
can  u.<;e  it?  Every  ton  of  coal  throws  300 
pounds  of  contaminants  into  the  aU". 

We  want  to  experiment  and  take'  the 
contaminants  out  so  we  can  use  tiie 
coal.  We  want  to  do  the  same  thing  kith 
oil.  We  want  to  do  the  same  thing  *ith 
gas.  We  want  to  do  the  .^ame  thing  with 
any  other  fuel  that  might  have  a  con- 
taminating possibility. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  the  biBlons 
of  tons  of  shale  in  Colorado.  Are  we 
going  to  try  to  experiment  to  find  a  -way 
to  bring  that  shale  into  use  through 
heating  that  shale  In  situ,  in  plact,  or 
are  we  going  to  dig  It  and  bring  It  out 
and  then  heat  it.  bum  It,  and  create 
millions  of  tons  of  waste?  If  we  tiy  to 
bring  out  the  shale  and  get  oil  from  the 
.shale  deposits,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  six  times  as  much  dirt  as  we  moved 
in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  this  fuel 
In  a  way  which  is  economical  and  safe 
for  the  American  people.  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  have  been  told  we 
are  continuing  to  develop  devices  to  re- 
duce contamination.  We  have  been  told 
plans  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress In  the  future  before  we  go  ahead 
and  fund  morq  experiments. 

I  would  leave  it  up  to  the  InteUigence 
of  this  Congress  and  to  the  need  of  the 
American  people  whether  we  go  ahead 
in  this  field  or  not.  In  the  meantime.  I 
say  the  wise  thuig  to  do  is  study  it  and 
find  out  what  the  limits  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

f  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  ci)lo- 
rado  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
HoLtFiKLD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes.)  1 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  CWalr- 
man,  will  ttje  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Ye.s,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  agree  with 
the  ideas  the  gentleman  has  in  mind;  but 
there  Is  one  thing  that  strikes  me  at  Il- 
logical. We  have  these  underground  ex- 
plosions and  It  U  true,  as  the  gentleman 
from  minols  said,  that  gas  ha«  been  pro- 
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duced;  but  it  Is  also  true  that  this  gas 
is  unusable. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  true.  I  said  It 
was  contaminated. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Here  Is  what 
strikes  me  as  lllogicaL  No  matter  what  we 
do  with  these  underground  explosions 
with  the  timing  or  what  have  you,  unless 
we  have  an  underground  explosion  that 
is  clean  it  would  seem  wiser  to  clean  up 
the  gas  that  has  been  produced,  because 
if  the  gas  from  other  explosions  is  con- 
taminated, we  will  still  be  produciiig  gas 
that  cannot  be  used.  < 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Wc  use  different 
Idnds  of  gases.  Some  are  contajninated 
and  some  are  not.  We  have  been  moving 
toward  a  low  degree  of  contamination. 
We  have  spent  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  moving  away  from  radiation  in 
certain  weapons  and  we  have  brought  it 
way  down.  We  will  also  bring  it  down  in 
the  devices  that  we  use  for  cracking  shale 
or  gas  rock.  We  will  bring  down  that  con- 
tamination, but  it  takes  study  and  re- 
-search  in  the  laboratories  to  build  tliose 
dovices.  This  is  part  of  the  work  that  is 
going  on. 

True,  it  is  a  tinall  sum.  relatively 
speaking. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  just  wish  to 
express  my  serious  reservation  about 
planning  additional  explosions  before  we 
liave  the  knowledge  that  as  a  result  of 
those  explosions  the  gas  we  produce  will 
be  capable  of  being  used. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  can- 
not have  that  knowledge  until  we  have 
that  research  and  development.  The  gen- 
tleman is  confusing  the  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  development  of  fusion. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  It  is  a  mo.st 
interesting  undertaking. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  certainly  is.  Does 
the  gentleman  realize  we  have  spent  $669 
million  and  we  have  not  yet  produced 
1  second  of  fusion?  Docs  the  gentle- 
man also  realize  that  fusion  has  contam- 
ination? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  just  wish  we 
would  understand  when  we  look  at  the 
cost  ratio,  the  program  is  still  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Very  little  cost  has 
gone  Into  this  program  in  relation  to  fu- 
sion. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  was  not 
talking  about  fusion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  Ls  over  $100 
million  In  this  bill  today  for  fusion  and 
we  are  continuing  to  develop  this  because 
we  hope  to  arrive  at  a  point  that  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  was  talking 
about  the  furtlier  explosions  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  gas.  ' 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairmrm,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  ear- 
lier. Murphy's  law  was  mentioned,  the 
law  that  says  that  anything  that  can  go 
WTong  win  go  WTong.  Let  me  say  that  I 
tliink  Murphy's  law  applies  more  pre- 
cisely here  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  than 
it  has  perhaps  ever  applied  before,  both 
as  to  logic  and  as  to  the  facts. 

Now.  first,  the  facts.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  is  basing  a  large  part  of 
his  argument  for  this  intellectually  ata- 
vistic amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  news- 


paper article  that  he  is  going  to  Insert 
in  the  Record. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts?  The  facts 
are,  as  to  the  discovery  of  tritium  in  this 
well  on  January  25,  1974,  that  Mr.  Bel- 
mont Evans  of  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  was  notified 
promptly  of  the  discovery  at  the  site. 
He  then  notified  his  home  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  news  did  not 
percolate  around  the  public  healtli  de- 
partment of  Colorado,  tliat  certainly  is 
not  the  fault  of  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  the  AEC.  AEC  has  re- 
ceived confirmation  that  this  informa- 
tion was  so  passed  along  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  fact  No.  1. 

Wliat  is  fact  No.  2?  Tills  newspaper 
article  that  the  gentleman  refers  to  says 
that  another  man  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Siek,  S-l-e-k,  who  Is  Acting  Director  of 
Environmental  Health,  apparently,  for 
Colorado,  is  "deeply  concerned"  about 
the  situation  of  this  leak  of  tritium, 
"deeply  concerned." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  fact  about 
whether  or  not  this  gentleman  should 
be  deeply  concerned?  Tliere  was  dis- 
covered coming  out  of  this  well  Into 
which  tritiated  water  from  the  main 
Rio  Blanco  well  had  been  Injected  for 
disposal,  natural  gas  containing  800  to 
1.000  pico-curies  per  millimeter  of  tri- 
tium, Just  a  trace. 

Wlaat  is  that  besides  being  a  number? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  may  answer  tliat? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No,  I  decline  to  permit 
the  gentleman  to  answer  It  because  I  will 
answer  it  myself.  I  know  the  answer 
probably  better  than  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  does. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  one  pico-curie  per  mil- 
liliter of  water  is  one  trillionth  of  a 
curie — one  trillionth  of  a  curie.  Tliat  is 
natural  background.  Tliat  is  the  back- 
ground radiation  from  tritium,  one  tril- 
lionth of  a  curie.  This  tritium  radiation 
that  was  discovered  was  800  to  1,000 
times  that  amount. 

What  does  that  mean? 

For  drinking  water  the  health  stand- 
nrd  is  still  one-third,  the  amount  of  tri- 
tium, needed  to  exceed  health  limits  for 
safe-to-drink  water.  So  this  Is  one-third 
less  than  that,  the  drinking  water  limit. 
Fact  No.  2  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
basis  for  any  "deep  concern"  here.  Mr. 
Chairman,  tills  is  absolutely  ridiculous, 
to  oppose  this  kind  of  wo'k  for  that 
specious  reason. 

Now  as  to  logic. 

What  about  the  logic  of  coniius  in 
here  and  saying,  "Cut  it  off.  Cut  it  all 
off.  Tills  has  to  go.  It  leads  to  one  hun- 
dred and  bumpteen  millions  of  dollars 
expenditure"?  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  already  sheen 
disposed  of  during  my  colloquy  with'the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  John- 
son). 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
r.t  least  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
listened  to  tlie  colloquy  respecting  this 
$4.4  million  that  is  In  here,  respecting 
the  fact  that  every  single  year  the  AEC 
has  to  come  before  this  body  for  au- 
thorization, a  building  block  has  to  be 
built  on  last  year's  experience  In  order 
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to  convince  this  body  that  any  more 
money  should  be  authorized  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  anybody  with  an  Intelligent 
scientific  approach  to  getting  the 
knowledge    that    is    necessary  to    solve 

that 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  he  would  stop  inter- 
rupting me  until  I  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  approach  that  any- 
body will  take  with  an  ounce  of  sense,  if 
he  wants  to  find  out  something  on  which 
to  base  an  intelligent  decision  later.  We 
have  to  find  out  the  facts  sought  to  be 
discovered — researched — here  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  to  move  ahead  in 
later  years. 

The  possibility  of  using  nuclear  explo- 
sives for  peaceful  purposes  has  long  been 
a  hope  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— and  that  hope  has  been  regularly 
supported  by  the  Congress.  This  program 
was  known  as  Plowshare,  is  now  called 
applications  of  underground  explosives, 
because  the  program  now  includes  un- 
derground explosions  from  chemical — or 
conventional — explosives  as  well  as  the 
nuclear  explosives.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  objective  of  this  potentially  Im- 
portant effort  has  been  to  develop  tech- 
niques which  could  unlock  some  of  our 
heretofore  unavailable  energy  resources 
such  as  oil  shale  and  the  natural  gas  in 
tight  geological  formations  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  The  recent  emphasis  of 
Plowshare  has  been  upon  the  recovery 
of  natural  gas  by  nuclear  stimulation. 
This  Involvrf^the  detofltiting  of  nuclear 
explosives  in  a  weUtxH-e  to  enlarge 
greatly  its  effective  diameter  and  cause 
more  gas  to  flow.  The  Oasbuggy  experi- 
ment was  conducted  in  1967  in  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Rullson  experiment  conducted  in 
the  Plceance  Basin  of  Colorado  in  1969, 
and  the  Rio  Blanco  experiment  also  In 
Colorado  In  May  1973. 

The  Rio  Blanco  experiment  was  fired 
successfully,  but  the  testing  of  gas  pro- 
duction which  began  In  November  1973 
showed  that  gas  was  being  released  from 
only  one  of  the  three  cavities  created  by 
the  three  nuclear  devices  flred  imder- 
ground.  Analysis  is  continuing  in  order 
to  find  out  the  reasons  for  that  result, 
and  funds  are  Includued  In  the  authori- 
zation bill  of  $375,000  to  complete  both 
the  suialysis  and  production  testing  of 
the  well.  "Hie  Joint  Committee  feels  that 
until  those  answers  are  provided  and 
understood,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  nuclear  experiments.  There  are 
no  nuclear  experiments  planned  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  next  one  planned  Is  not 
until  1977  and  la  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Nevada  test  site  to  develop 
the  technique  which  might  later  be  used 
In  In  situ  recovery  of  oD  shale.  That  ex- 
periment would  not  be  a  part  of  the  on- 
continent  nuclear  test  program  suid  will 
be  requested  for  authorization  In  a  sub- 
sequent year  under  the  applied  tech- 
nology portion  of  the  AEC  request. 
Tlie  proposed  amendment  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wyoming  would  delete  $4,- 
025,000  from  the  Plowshare  budget,  leav- 
ing only  $375,000  to  complete  the  work 
on  Rio  Blanco.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  amendment? 

First,  it  would  terminate  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  of  conducting  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  United  States  incurred  an 
obUgation  under  article  V  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  to  provide  assur- 
ances to  the  nonnuclear  parties  that  they 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
Therefore,  because  of  this  obligation 
alone,  we  must  continue  the  development 
of  both  techniques  and  devices  at  this 
minimal  funding  level. 

Second,  it  would  terminate  experi- 
ments and  planning  which  might  un- 
lock some  of  our  energy  reserves  in  addi- 
tion to  natural  gas.  The  AEC.  in  coopera- 
tion with  industry  is  engaging  in  experi- 
ments and  planning  which  might  make 
in  situ  recovery  of  oil  from  oil  shale  by 
explosives — chemical  as  well  as  nuclear. 
This  might  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
economical  method  of  obtaining  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  oil  and  with  the  least 
effeci  on  the  environment. 

Third,  it  would  terminate  laboratory 
experimentation  on  the  development  of 
a  method  for  in  situ  chemical  mining  of 
primary  sulfide  ores.  This  project  has 
had  considerable  industrial  interest.  Re- 
lated to  this  is  a  small  effort  in  the  chem- 
ical leaching  of  copper. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation of  efforts  which  could  lead 
to  an  economical  method  of  unlocking 
our  energy  resouices — and  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, I  beUeve  that  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram should  continue. 

Now,  specifically  as  to  the  status  of 
Project  Rio  Blanco  tritiated  water  dis- 
posal. As  a  result  of  the  mid-November 
5 -day  Rio  Blanco  production  test,  3,378 
barrels  of  water  have  been  injected  into 
the  Fawn  Creek  Government  No.  1  well, 
also  known  as  RB-EM)1.  Average  tritium 
concentration  in  the  Injected  water  has 
been  0.03  micro  Ci^ml  with  a  maximum 
of  0.041  micro  Ci/ml  suid  a  minimum  of 
0.014  micro  Ci/ml.  Before  injection, 
the  water  was  cooled  by  dilution  for  sur- 
face handling  purposes.  Prior  to  dilution, 
tritium  concentrations  have  averaged 
about  0.058  micro  Ci/ml  with  a  maximum 
of  0.065  micro  Ci/ml.  The  November  9, 
1973,  permit  for  subsurface  disposal  is- 
sued t^  the  Colorado  Water  Quahty  Con- 
trol Division  allows  disposal  of  up  to  24.- 
000  barrels  of  water  at  a  maximiun  trit- 
ium concentration  of  0.05  micro  Ci  ml. 
The  0.05  micro  Ci/ml  maximum  concen- 
tration specified  in  the  permit  was  taken 
from  hearing  testimony  for  the  permit 
where  it  was  indicated  that  an  average 
level  of  0.05  micro  Ci/ml  was  "our  best 
estimate,  based  on  experience  from  Ruh- 
son  and  Gasbuggy,"  but  that  it  contained 
"some  probable  error." 

CER  and  Conoco  requested  by  letter 
dated  January  16,  1974,  that  the  permit 
be  amended  to  allow  a  maximum  tritium 
concentration  of  0.075  micro  Ci/ml  In 
injected  water.  Heat  exchangers  had  been 
obtained  to  cool  the  gas  stream  and,  thus, 
dilution  would  no  longer  be  necessary 


except  to  satisfy  the  permit  requirements. 
The  request  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Quality  Control  Ehvision, 
who  advised  that  the  60-day  hearing 
process  would  be  required  for  such  an 
amendment.  Rather  than  wait  60  days  it 
was  decided  to  dilute  to  meet  the  permit 
requirements. 

The  Faw^l  Creek  well  was  an  existing 
well  at  the  initiation  qf  the  Rio  Blanco 
Pro.1ect.  This  well  was  identified  with 
State  approval  as  a  disposal  well  for 
tritiated  water  produced  with  the  gas 
from  the  Rio  Blanco  project.  The  trl- 
t;.:ted  water  is  disposed  of  at  an  interval 
c'f  rbout  6,000  feet.  The  well  is  also  used 
by  the  Continental  Oil  Co..  Conoco,  for 
gas  production  from  a  liigh  interval  or 
formation  at  about  4,000  feet.  The  two 
are  not  connected.  The  gas  is  produced 
only  for  use  at  the  site  and  is  not  com- 
mercially available.  Other  than  its  dis- 
posal function,  the  well  serves  to  help 
Conoco  meet  some  of  its  requirements 
under  its  Federal  unit  agreement. 

Tlie  Fawn  Creek  Government  No.  1 
well  is  located  approximately  1,300  feet 
southwest  of  the  Rio  Blanco  emplace- 
ment well.  Its  lower  zones  act  as  a  dis- 
posal facility  for  the  injection  of  low 
level  tritiated  water  produced  from  the 
RB-E-01  emplacement  well  during  draw- 
down testing.  This  water  is  injected  un- 
der relatively  low  pressure  so  as  to  pre- 
clude unnecessar>-  fracturing  of  tlie  in- 
jection zone.  The  gas  producing  zone 
above  the  water  injection  zone  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  impermeable  zone  in  the  for- 
mation and  by  a  packer  in  the  well  that 
should  preclude  the  mixing  of  Injected 
water  and  producible  gas.  The  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  Fawn  Creek  well  is  used 
to  pilot  the  RB-E-01  fiare  stack  and  to 
heat  the  water  in  the  tritiated  water 
holding  tanks  until  it  is  injected  into  the 
Fawn  Creek  well. 

During  drawdown  testing  of  the  RB- 
E-01  and  injection  of  the  tritiated  water, 
the  Fawn  Creek  gas  is  sampled  and 
analyzed  continously  to  see  if  any  trit- 
ium Is  associated  with  the  gas.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  1974,  during  phase  H  drawdown 
operations,  some  tritium  in  the  water 
phase  of  the  gas  was  thought  to  be  ob- 
sei-ved.  However,  these  levels  were  so  low- 
that  they  approached  the  limits  of  reso- 
lution of  the  detection  equipment.  The 
State  of  Colorado  was  notified  at  once 
and  concurred  with  the  decision  to  make 
further  measur^n^its  in  order  to  reli- 
ably identify  the  amoimt  of  tritium  with 
laboratory  instruments  having  gi'eater 
sensitivity. 

Since  January  25,  exhaustive  sampling 
has  taken  place  and  analysis  is  presently' 
in  progress.  While  final  conclusions  have 
not  been  reached,  analysts  agree  that 
there  is  no  tritium  in  the  Pawn  Creek 
gas,  but  that  there  are  minute  traces 
of  tritium  in  water  produced  with  the 
gas.  Furthermore,  these  levels  are  only 
a  fraction  of  the  quantity  allowed  by 
Federal  radiation  protection  standards 
for  drinking  water  for  individual  con- 
sumption in  an  uncontrolled  area. 

AEC  is  attempting  to  identify  the 
avenue  by  which  this  smaU  quantity  of 
injection  water  is  altering  the  gas  pro- 
duction zcHiQ.  Very  minute  quantities  of 
RB-E-01  injection  water  are  thought  to 
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be  entering  this  zone  through  a  leak  in 
the  tubing  or  around  the  packer,  al- 
tliough  a  definite  mechanism  Is  not 
known  at  tills  time.  The  State  of  C3d1o- 
rado  is  aware  of  the  current  inveslSga- 
tion  and  will  soon  be  issued  a  full  rei>ort. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  uige  defeat  of  the 
amendHient. 

Mr.  BRi^N  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise^n  general  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hate  to  do  this,  but  I  am 
going  to  take  the  floor  in  order  to  anstver 
that  display  of  wisdom  which  was  jtist 
given  by  my  good  friend  from  Califorjiia. 
One  year  ago,  on  this  very  occasion, 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  fiom 
California,  Mr.  Craig  Hosmer,  stood  in 
this  well,  and  he  said  to  me  standing 
over  there.  "Do  you  not  know  what 
connate  water  is?  You  do  not.  do  yoiO?" 
He  said.  "It  Is  not  possible  to  have  a  leak 
in  an  atomic  well.  It  is  impossible  lor 
water  to  leak."  He  said  that  In  his 
wisdom  1  year  ago.  and  now  we  have 
these  leaks  all  over  the  place  today.  So 
let  us  not  get  emotional  today,  nor  g^ve 
heed  to  his  argimient. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  After  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  finished. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  .Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  a  bad  enough  time  this 
afternoon  getting  a  few  minutes. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  fond  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  hold  fiie 
gentleman  from  California  in  great  re- 
spect, and  I  will  go  to  bat  for  him  on  fcis 
nuclear  enrichment  Idea.  USEC.  I  %111 
be  on  the  platform  with  him  "side  by  side 
defending  atomic  peacetul  purposes,  and 
the  necessity  for  power  generation  by 
reactors,  breeders  and  all. 

However.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  tl»t 
I  would  be  here  asking  for  adoption  of 
thlB  amendment  even  If  there  had  been 
nothing  In  last  week's  Denver  Post.  List 
week's  item  in  the  Denver  Post  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  offering  this  ameiMd- 
ment.  This  amendment  has  been  reafly 
for  months,  and  I  would  withdraw  it  n»w 
if  I  could  see  that  one  cubic  foot  of  gas 
has  been  useful  or  can  be  proven  usel!til. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HouriELD)  not  one  c«ht 
herein  goes  to  clean  the  gas  accvaxXU- 
lated  now  In  these  chlnmeys. 

If  I  could  be  shown  that  this  monley 
would  be  used  to  recover  the  gas  atid 
make  It  usable.  I  would  withdraw  my 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  what  iSxe 
money  is  for.  The  money  Is  for  sequtfi- 
tlaJ  detonations  experiments  not  unllce 
the  Wagon  Wheel  concept  which  called 
for  30-mlnute  Intervals,  and  I  will  pdlQt 
out  that  was  the  game  plan  3  years  a|[o 
and  that  was  scrapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  godd 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califonila 
(Mr.  HosuR)  will  help  me  rest  the  feajrs 
of  many  pe<4}le  mentioned  by  the  g»- 
tleman  from  California   (Mr.  Waldh) 


and  toward  this  program  and  we  can  go 
along  for  the  good  of  the  nuclear  power 
programs  which  are  so  sorely  needed  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
think  that  the  record  should  be  clear 
as  to  where  this  particular  tritium  is 
coming  from. 

The  Rio  Blanco  well  produced  about 
3,000  barrels  of  trltiated  water.  This  was 
injected  for  disposal  Into  a  well  nearby 
which  was  known  as  RB-E-01,  and  this 
pairticular  minuscule  amount  of  tritium 
escaped  back  from  that  well  in  gas  com- 
ing from  it.  This  is  not  big  leakage  all 
over  the  bottom  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
or  anything  like  that.  This  Is  a  case  of 
the  Injection  of  trltiated  water  Into  a 
well,  and  a  tiny  amount  coming  back 
out.  very  minor,  so  minor  that  one  could 
stm  drink  that  water  without  any  risk 
to  his  health. 

This  Is  what  the  argument  is  all  about. 
Nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Committee  are  informed  concerning 
this  program.  I  would  Just  like  to  correct 
one  or  two  apprehensions  the  Members 
may  have. 

First  of  all,  concerning  the  use  of  the 
ftmds.  the  $4,400,000  is  almost  exclusively 
for  research,  for  Investigation  of  the 
techniques  so  that  at  scmie  time  In  the 
future.  If  this  Is  acceptable  to  more  peo- 
ple In  more  areas,  they  will  have  the 
latest  and  the  mo^t  satisfactory  tech- 
niques In  order  to  avoid  any  situation 
that  would  not  be  acceptable. 

It  Is  said  that  the  gas  may  not  be 
usable.  Most  scientists  believe  It  Is  us- 
able right  now,  even  the  gas  from  the 
Rullson  project,  the  first  test.  It  Is  not 
licensed,  but  knowledgeable  scientists  be- 
lieve It  is  usable. 

Of  course,  another  reason  for  the  $4.- 
400.000  Is  to  refine  the  technlquee  to 
such  a  point  that  there  would  be  no 
question  about  the  usablUty  of  the  gas. 
I  would  think  that  the  people  from  the 
State  of  Colorado  would  be  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  this  program,  because  of  future 
devel(9ment  of  oU  shale  deposita.  Tliey 
are  going  to  get  oil  from  shale  and  they 
are  going  to  get  It  in  whatever  fashion 
they  can  get  it  in.  It  would  i^pear  to  me 
that  the  experiments  in  this  particular 
program  mle^t  develop  the  cleanest  ex- 
traction process,  and  would  do  the  leasts 
harm  to  the  environment  of  any  program/ 
now  known.  I  think  If  I  were  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  I  would  be  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  this  program. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncauo). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 


A   recorded  vote  was   refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEEEO     BY     MB.    LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan:  Page 
10.  line  14  strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert 
"$4,600,000". 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  asks  for  the  authorization 
to  be  increased  by  $600,000.  It  is  really 
very  simple  and  does  not  take  a  lot  of 
understanding  to  know  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Los  Alamos  there 
is  authorized  a  building  called  the  Na- 
tional Security  and  Resource  Study 
Center.  That  building  la  in  this  author- 
izaUon  bUl  today.  What  prompts  me  to 
offer  this  amendment  today  Is  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  all  the  research 
that  needs  to  be  done  oa  solar  energy 
systems.  We  know  a  lot  of  ways  in  which 
we  can  use  the  sim  in  order  to  heat  and 
cool  buildings.  The  technology  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  know  that  the  sun  will 
heat  water  and  If  you  circulate  the 
water  around  a  building  you  will  heat 
the  building.  We  also  know  that  if  you 
put  certain  equipment  into  the  building, 
you  can  chill  or  air  condition  the  build- 
ing during  the  simimertlme  using  the 
same  energy.  So  the  building  is  In  the 
process  of  being  designed  now,  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  In- 
corporate Into  the  design  a  solar  system 
for  heating  and  cooling  that  building. 

The  picture  on  my  left  shows  how  a 
very  simple  system  can  be  put  in.  I  hope 
nobody  asks  me  how  this  really  works 
basically,  but  I  will  say  the  scientists 
who  have  been  working  on  it  tell  me 
that  it  will  work. 

Now.  we  know  that  these  things  will 
work.  I  will  not  go  into  how  the  whole 
system  works,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  for 
those  who  would  have  an  interest  i^  it 
and  so  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, I  win  get  unanimous  omuent  later 
on  when  we  are  in  the  House  to  include 
this  material. 

Without  saying  anything  further  on 
the  subject,  I  think  the  idea  is  perfectly 
well  understood  and  a  vejy  simple  thing    "^ 
to  do  at  this  point  when  the  building  is 
being  designed. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  amendment 
and  at  this  point  will  put  the  material 
I  have  been  referring  to  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  LvjAN). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  be  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  the  committee  we 
gave  C(»islderable  thought  to  this  pro- 
posal. We  thought  for  a  time  we  might 
include  it  in  the  bill  beton  us  this 
afternoon.  However,  we  went  Into  it 
thoroughly,  and  we  were  in  contact  with 
the  AEC  but  the  Oommlssim  had  not 
reviewed  the  proposal. 

This  idea  is  very  much  in  the  con- 
ceptual stage,  and  there  is  a  valid  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  concept  has  been 
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developed  to  the  point  where  a  construc- 
tion project  is  justified  or  can  be  car- 
ried out  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 
I  think  that  we  should  at  least  delay 
further  consideration  of  such  an  Idea 
until  we  do  get  more  information.  Per- 
haps if  the  concept  is  developed  and 
ready  by  next  year,  we  could  give  it  con- 
sideration then.  But  at  this  time  I  think 
that  we  should  reject  this  amendment. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gc?ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  solar  heating  sj-s- 
tem.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  know  just  by 
everyday  experience  thr.t  the  sun  will 
heat  the  water,  and  if  that  water  cir- 
culates through  the  building,  then  ob- 
viously it  is  going  to  heat  that  building. 
Also  we  have  a  water  absorption  chiller 
that  will  serve  for  cooling  the  building. 
The  scientists  there  tell  me  that  they 
know  that  It  will  work. 

Second,  if  we  delay  this— and  I 
would  say  that  there  has  been  some 
legislation  that  has  passed  this  House 
on  solar  energy  demonstrations. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  that  I  fully  understand  the 
point  tlie  gentleman  is  making.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  through 
solar  energy  you  can  heat  and  cool,  but 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  about  how 
to  store  the  heat,  and  how  to  produce 
energy  from  it.  All  you  can  do  is  possibly 
warm  the  building  and  maybe  cool  it, 
but  you  cannot  provide  the  other  func- 
tions that  are  required  of  energy.  So  I 
think  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  be  studied 
about  it.  For  that  reason  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendrren*,  offc-ed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  Mr. 
LUJAN). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  the  very  nice  drawing  of  this  building 
that)  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has 
presented.  One  can  see  the  front  door 
there,  and  if  one  looks  at  it  carefully  one 
can  get  an  idea  of  maybe  the  building 
is  possibly  50  by  100  feet  in  size,  or  pos- 
sibly 5,000  square  feet  in  all. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  $600,000  that  the 
gentleman  wants  to  put  in  for  heating 
and  cooling,  plus  building,  I  think  that  a 
couple  of  facts  should  be  understood. 

First,  if  we  took  that  money  in  dollar 
bills  and  plastered  them  on  the  roof  in- 
stead of  this  solar  material  that  is  shown 
in  the  drawing,  it  would  stack  it  433  dol- 
lar bOls  deep,  each  stack  would  be  433 
dollar  bills.  That  will  Indicate  how  much 
money  we  would  be  spending  on  this. 

Second,  the  Members  carmot  see 
from  this  drawing  what  is  around  this 
building.  What  is  in  fact  around  this 
building  are  a  lot  of  other  buildings 
where  we  already  have  the  utilities  in, 
such  as  the  steam  for  heating  In  the 
winter  time.  So  this  $600,000  Is  simply  to 
air-condition  a  5,000-square-foot  build- 
ing at  the  astronomical  cost  of  $120  per 
square  foot.  That  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  good  sense. 


I  think  If  we  want  to  get  into  thi.? 
kind  of  experimental  work  that  we  should 
have  a  lot  more  facts  suid  figures  in 
front  of  us  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  has  given  us. 

The  gentleman  fiom  New  Mexico  him- 
self says  that  he  cannot  explain  how  this 
thing  v.oiild  work.  As  a  consequence,  I 
think  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  responsible 
Icsislator.s  to  wait  until  ERDA  or  some- 
body comes  along  with  an  equivalent 
type  of  program  in  experimental  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  Then  we  will  get 
the  government  dollar's  full  use  instead 
of  stacking  dollars  433  deep  on  top  of  a 
building  at  Los  Alamos. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  ihe 
f,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  ger.tle- 
nian  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  knows  that  I  pm 
not  an  engineer,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not tell  the  gentleman  how  the  heating 
and  cooling  system  works.  All  I  know 
is  that  it  does  work,  and  the  scientists 
have  told  me  .so. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  really 
wants  to  know  how  it  works  then  I  have 
a  book  right  here  that  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  could  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  did 
not  say  that  I  did  not  understand  how  it 
works:  I  said  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  said  that  he  did  not  understand 
h.ow  it  works. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  understands  how  it 
works,  then  undoubtedly  it  is  a  good  and 
workable  project. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  of  course,  is  making  a  plea 
for  something  to  go  on  an  experimental 
project,  to  go  on  a  building  in  his  area 
in  New  Mexico.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  looking  out  for  his  people.  He  said 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  sun  heat- 
ing water.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  the  sun  heating  water.  Everj- 
body  knows  that  who  has  ever  been  out 
in  the  sun  and  who  has  had  a  little  wa- 
ter on  him.  He  knows  the  sun  will  diy 
the  water  up  by  evaporation. 

The  point  missed  completely  is:  Is  it 
economic?  Is  this  an  economic  way  to 
do  this  thing?  Are  we  ready  yet  to  spend 
that  much  money  on  an  old-fashioned 
method  of  heating  water?  The  time  may 
very  well  come,  and  we  have  money  in 
this  program  for  various  kinds  of  ex- 
periments, some  of  them  on  various  kinds 
of  things.  The  point  is  that  in  the  solar 
field  the  time  has  not  come.  They  are 
doing  this  in  Japan  all  the  time,  but  they 
are  not  doing  it  economically.  They  are 
doing  it  as  a  matter  of  desperation  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  fossil  fuels  or 
nuclear  power  except  what  they  buy 
from  us.  So  this  is  a  premature  Idea.  Ttie 
AEC  did  not  ask  for  it;  the  committee 
did  not  approve  it;  and  I  do  not  blame 
the  gentleman  for  advocating  it,  but  it 
Is  just  simply  a  local  Improvement  which 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  have.  I 
would  like  to  have  It,  but  I  do  not  think 


the  Congiess  is  yet  ready  to  endorse  an 
engineeiing  facility  on  top  of  a  building 
that  we  are  going  to  build  out  there.  It 
should  take  its  time.  The  project  should 
be  brought  before  us  and  explained,  and 
Its  pconomic  costs  should  be  made  known 
to  us.  and  then  let  the  committee  ap- 
prove or  disa!ipro\e  of  tlie  project,  not 
because  vc  have  a  jjicture  here  in  Iront 
of  us. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  o.  Virginia.  Mr 
Ciiairm:m.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
v.y^n  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Viigir.ia.  I  t!;ank 
i;-..-  !.  entleman  for  yielding. 

In  order  to  reassure  my  colleague  from 
K"  V  Mexico  and  perhaps  inform  some 
of  mv  other  colleagues.  I  should  like  to 
■ay  th?t  1-hour  s  drive  from  here  in 
Fauquier.  Va.,  there  is  a  high  school,  the 
Fauqiiif  :•  County  High  School,  which  ha.s 
received  a  National  Science  Foimdation 
grant  of  $400,000.  taxpayers'  dollars,  to 
heat  and  r-ool  a  high  school  and  do  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  research  which  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
advise  that  we  t-t  into.  That  project  i.'5 
under  way. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  out  the  redundancy  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  because  possibly  I  am  one 
of  the  half  dozen  or  .so  Members  who  has 
\-isited  the  installation  at  Los  Alama<:  and 
who  has  reviewed  with  the  staff  at  Los 
Alamos  the  plans  for  this  building. 

This  is  an  extremely  small  item  in  a 
rather  large  budget.  The  whole  building. 
I  think,  is  scheduled  for  something  like 
$4  million.  The  authorizatlcsi  bill  before 
us  is  close  to  $4  bilUon,  $3=^3  billion,  and 
obviously  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the  staff,  have  not  been  able  to  give 
the  close  attention  to  this  very  small  item 
which  it  deserves. 

I  got  the  impression,  and  perhaps  it 
was  erroneous,  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  he 
thought  the  building  was  already  under 
construction.  On  the  other  hand  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Lttjan>,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
gave  the  impression  that  this  was  a  sort 
of  spur-of-the-moment  type  of  amend- 
ment, which  really  does  not  do  it  justice. 

A  group  of  memt)ers  from  the  Citommit- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  which  is 
also  concerned  with  solar  energy,  visited 
Los  Alamos  a  few  months  ago  and  we 
were  given  a  rather  extensive  briefing  on 
this  building  and  the  plans  to  heat  it  and 
cool  it  by  use  of  solar  technology.  The 
briefing  in  fact  included  showing  us  the 
t\-pes  of  hardware  that  were  proposed, 
for  example  a  new  type  of  solar  panel 
that  had  been  developed  by  U.S.  Steel  for 
use  in  large  buildings  of  this  sort. 

I  think  it  is  also  regrettable  that  tlie 
impression  has  been  given  that  this  is 
a  matter  just  of  concern  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  New  Mexico  because  the  in- 
stallation happens  to  be  in  their  State. 
The  contract  for  this  building  wUl  not, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  necessarily 
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be  let  to  New  Mcxiro  contractors.  The 
comi.>etiUon  for  the  architects  for  Ihls 
building  has  been  Boing  on  for  several 
months  and  the  final  selection  between 
two  eminent  firms,  one  on  the  east  coast 
and  one  on  the  west  coast,  was  just  an- 
nounced last  week.  The  competition  for 
the  arcliitects  specified  that  they  would 
have  to  have  the  capability  to  do  the  scjar 
engineering  design  that  was  necessary 
for  tliis  particular  building.  I  am  very 
happy  to  announce  that  it  was  a  dis- 
tinguished California  firm  of  architects. 
woi-kmg  in  collaboration  with  solar  heat- 
ing engineers  from  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  TechnoloTv,  wliirh  was  successful 
m  winning  the  architectural  design  con- 
tract just  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  point  is  that  now  after  all  tlils 
preparatory  work,  which  goes  back  for 
several  months,  aimed  at  using  this  m  a 
demonstration  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  solar  heating  and  cooling  tech- 
nology, includmg  the  selection  of  quali- 
lied  engineers  and  experts  in  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  as  a  part  of  the  Architec- 
tural team,  unfortunately  we  are  now  at 
tb.e  point  where  the  authorization  for  the 
building  by^  think,  inadvertence  more 
tiian  anything  else,  does  not  include  the 
sli'-;ht  additional  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  do  the  detailed  design  of  the 
solar  heating  and  coclnig  and  to  pay  lor 
the  slight  additional  co.st  that  would,  be 
requii-ed. 

It  will  be  more  exi.icnsive  to  Include 
a  solar  heating  and  cooling  capability  in 
thi.s  building,  but  I  might  point  out  tliat 
the  General  Services  Administration  l|as 
already  been  authorized  to  contract  for 
several  governmental  buildings  whkh 
will  use  solar  heating  and  cooling  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  United  States.  This  will 
be  the  first  time  that  the  Atomic  Eneigy 
Commission  has  undertaken  such  a  task 
to  complement  the  very  excellent  w»rk 
which  they  are  doing  in  energy  research 
in  other  ways,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fundamental  error  not  to  add  this  very 
tiny  bit  of  money  to  demonstrate  that  In 
New  Mexico  as  well  as  Virginia  aeid 
Maryland,  we  can  have  a  successful  heat- 
ing and  cooling  iastallation.  Hence,  I  am 
vei-y  much  in  support  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  gentleman  was  out  there, 
did  they  have  any  estimates  on  the  com- 
parative cost  of  a  solar  heating  and 
cooling  system  as  compared  to  using  tra- 
ditional systems  such  as.  for  example, 
one  powered  by  fuel  oil.  coal,  gas.  or 
electricity? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  They  had 
some.  The  initial  costs  are  higher  and 
I  think  we  all  recognize  that.  They  do 
not  have  firm  estimates  on  what  the 
lifetime  costs  would  be.  In  part.  14ie 
reason  for  doing  this  project  would  be 
to  acquire  data  as  to  lifetime  costs  ot 
using  solar  heating  and  cooling,  rather 
than  fossU  fuels. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  points  In  support  of  those  mijide 


by  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Brown  > ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  has  said. 

First,  this  Is  not  a  research  project. 
It  is  a  demonstration  project,  of  a  tech- 
nogoly  that  we  know  exists.  What  we  are 
tr.ving  to  do  is  demonstrate  how  well 
solar  energy  will  work  and  how  much  it 
will  cost,  for  a  multistory  building  of  this 
type. 

I  visited  Los  Alamos  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. We  examined  the  design  of  this 
buildmg  and  we  examined  plij'sical. 
models  of  solar  energy  collectors. 

On  of  the  reasons  that  the  proposal 
before  us  is  a  little  more  expensive  than 
we  might  ordinarily  assume,  is  because 
the  cost  Includes  the  cost  of  the  roof  of 
the  building  itself. 

TMs  is  a  new  technique  fo^  demon- 
strating the  use  of  solar  energy  for  heat- 
ing and  cooling  a  large  multistory  build- 
ing. In  thLs  case  double  sheets  of  steel 
will  be  used  for  the  solar  collector,  and 
water  will  be  pumped  between  them. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  excellent  engineering 
skills  that  goes  into  the  designing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  gone  into  designing 
the  heatmg  and  cooling  system  of  this 
biiildlng.  It  Is  the  estimate  of  the  design- 
ers that  they  can  save  96  percent  of  the 
fuel  costs  for  heating  and  cooling  this 
building  using  solar  energy. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  All  the  gentleman 
has  to  do  is  pay  a  fee  to  an  architect  or 
an  engineer  and  they  will  design  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Once  having  It  In- 
stalled, maybe  the  heat  is  cheaper;  but 
how  much  does  it  cost  to  install  it  over 
the  period  of  years  it  will  be  used? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is,  of  course, 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  demon- 
strate in  this  particular  instance.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  we  have  the 
good  technology  that  we  have  at  Los  Ala- 
mos working  on  this  project  to  demon- 
strate this  sort  of  system  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  We  will  be  building  many 
multistory  buildings  collecting  solar 
energy,  and  GSA  is  already  having  vari- 
ous solar  heated  Federal  buildings  built. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  not  yield 
further  until  I  am  finished. 

I  think  the  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  we  have  the  top  engineers  in 
the  country  who  have  already  done  the 
design  work  on  this  project. 

It  is  the  first  major  solar  demonstra- 
tion program  m  this  country  of  a  multl- 
stoi-y  building. 

It  is  cheaper  than  any  system  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  any  of  its  demonstrations 
for  solar  energy  on  a  per-square-foot 
basis.  These  things  recommend  it  very 
highly. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  dem- 
onstration program  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
For  the.se  reasons,  the  fact  It  Is  for  both 


heating  and  cooling,  the  fact  it  Is  the 
mostfidvanced  and  the  most  efficient  and 
the  least  expensive  per  square  foot,  rec- 
ommends it  to  us. 

I  firmly  and  sincerely  recommend  this 
farsighted  demonstration  program  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tloman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  want  to 
slre.ss  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
tourhed  on  lightly;  that  is,  we  were  ac- 
tually shown  a  model  of  the  solar  collec- 
tion panels  wliich  have  been  fabricated 
by  United  States  Steel  for  this  building. 
The  key  thmg  that  is  going  to  make  solar 
energy  economically  competitive  is  the 
availability  of  a  technology  of  an  actual 
commercial  construction  process  for  a 
solar  panel.  We  have  had  difficulty  get- 
ting major  firms,  such  as  United  States 
Steel,  to  take  an  interest  in  this.  In  the 
case  of  this  building  they  have  done  so. 
We  feel  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
going  into  this  fairly  large  scale  project 
of  manufacturing  solar  collectors,  as 
they  would  in  this  building,  will  give 
powerful  impetus  to  a  whole  new  indus- 
try which  Is  vitally  necessary  In  this 
field. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  someone 
who  may  be  knowledgeable  on  the  sub- 
ject if  the  House  did  not  pass  a  bill  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  demon- 
stration, in  the  field  of  solar  energy?  It 
there  anyone  here  who  remembers  the 
details  of  that  blU? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond.  As  you  know.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  demonstration 
bill.  The  bill  is  over  in  the  Senate.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  becoming  bogged  down 
over  there  in  a  large  number  of  solar 
energy  bills,  and  we  have  no  knowledgf 
of  how  long  or  how  soon  that  bill  is 
going  to  come  out  of  the  Senate. 

This  demonstration  project  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  one  which  is  a  spe- 
cific project,  and  a  very  important  one. 
In  any  event,  I  think  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  to  do  both  even  if  the  solar  energy 
demonstration  bill  we  have  enacted  does 
pass. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
does  that  bill  authorize  for  spending? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  For  $50  million 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  but  only  $4,5 
million  for  this  coming  year,  most  of 
which  is  for  designing  protot>T>es  and 
tliat  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  longer  range 
program,  and  the  specific  building  we  are 
talking  about  here  Ls  already  being  de- 
signed and  Is  fimded.  so  it  is  one  spe- 
cific program  in  Los  Alamos.  The  long- 
range  demonstration  program  will  be  en- 
acted under  the  Solar  Energy  Demon- 
stration Act. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
pentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  point  out  another  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed;  that  is,  it  was  aimed  en- 
tirely at  residential  structures  and  was 
to  be  imder  the  general  auspices  of  HUD. 
This  applies  to  a  large  commercial  build- 
ing which  would  not  be  included  in  the 
bill  the  House  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  $600,000  project 
ought  to  be  financed  out  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion when  the  solar  energy  bill  is  passed. 
I  know  of  no  emergency  in  connection 
with  this  particular  project  unless  it  is 
payment  of  the  firm  of  architects  who 
have  worked  on  it.  We  are  nmning  out 
of  $600,000  donations  for  special  privi- 
lege projects  in  the  operation  of  this 
Government.  The  $50  million  in  the 
other  solar  energy  bill  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate. Let  this  project  in  New  Mexico 
take  its  place  in  line  along  with  all  other 
solar  experiments.  It  has  no  place  in 
this  atomic  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE    \ 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  275,  noes  122, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.   173 
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AYES — 275 

Abdnor 

Cleveland 

Gibbons 

Abzug 

Cochran 

Gilman 

Adams 

Cohen 

Glnn 

Addabbo 

CoUins.  ni. 

Goldwater 

Anderson, 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Conlan 

Grasso 

Anderson,  m. 

Conte 

Green.  Pa. 

Armstrong 

Conyers 

Griffiths 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Grover 

BadUlo 

Coughlin 

Gubser 

Baker 

Cronin 

Gude 

TReXl 

Culver 

Guyer 

Bennett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hamilton 

Bergland 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hammer- 

BevUl 

Davis,  B.C. 

schmldt 

Blester 

de  la  Garza 

Hanley 

Bingham 

Dellenback 

Hanrahan 

Boggs 

Dellums 

Harrington 

Brasco 

Denholm 

Harsha 

Bray 

Dennis 

Hastings 

Breauz 

Derwinskl 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Breckinridge 

Drinan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Broomfleld 

Dulski 

Heinz 

Brotzman 

du  Pont 

Helstoskl 

Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  R.C. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hill  is 

El  I berg 

Hogan 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Eshleman 

Holt 

Buchanan 

Pascell 

Holtzman 

Burke,  Calif. 

Pindley 

Horton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fish 

Howard 

Burton 

Flood 

Huber 

Byron 

Flowers 

Hudnut 

Camp 

Flynt 

Hungate 

Carey,  NY. 

Foley 

Hunt 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ford 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Carter 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Fountain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cederberg 

Fraser 

Jones.  Okla. 

Chappell 

Freuzel 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Chisholm 

Frey 

Karth 

Clancy 

Proehllch 

Kastenmeier 

Clark 

Fulton 

Kemp 

Clausen, 

Fuqua 

King 

DonH. 

Oftydos 

Koch 

Clay 

Olalmo 

Kyros 

Lagoniarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Loit 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McColIist«r 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Maraziti 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Malhls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalle 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OBrlen 


Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blaggl 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Butler 

Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 


OHara 

Owens 

Panis 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

NOES— 122 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

FYellnghuysen 

Goodling 

Gray 

Gross 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hinshaw 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jordan 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

McClory 

McFaU 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

MiUs 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

O'NeUl 

Passman 


St.'inton. 

J.  wnuam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
.Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
St  ration 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vevsey 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  111. 


Patten 

Pepper 

Price,  ni. 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

RouEb 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo, 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

W  ampler 

Ware 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


F:Kes 
Steiger,  \Vi.^. 


S'okes 
Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Aspln 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brown,  Mich. 

Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dom 
Eckhardt 


Gettys 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

KuykendcU 


Landgrebe 

Landrum 

McSpadden 

Myers 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Reld 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

.fME.NDMENT    OFFERtD    EY     MR      RCEISC'N     CF 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Roeiso.n-  of  New- 
York:  On  page  1.  line  7.  stnlie  ■$2  551.5^3.- 
000."  and  insert:  "$2,572,533,000.  IncUidii.g 
?21.000.000  for  the  controlled  tliermonucle.u- 
research  program,  and" 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  who  know  me,  through 
my  years  of  service  here,  know  that  lam 
neither  a  chronic  "big-spender"  nor  a 
compulsive  "boat-rocker."  Seldom,  for 
instance,  have  I  concerned  myself  di- 
rectly in  the  work  of  other  committees 
than  those  I  have  served  on ;  and  I  only 
do  so,  now,  with  substantial  reservations 
for  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Joint 
Committee,  members  and  staff,  and  value 
their  judgment. 

However,  the  subject  matter  before  us 
does  involve  an  issue  with  which  the 
Public  Works-AEC  Subcommittee  of  tiie 
Appropriations  Committee — on  which  I 
lie  serve — is  annually  involved,  that  being 
the  fimding  level  for  the  various  pro- 
grams carried  on  by  the  Atomic  Enei  py 
Commission.  And  the  funding  level  we 
are  now  considering,  for  authorization 
purposes,  insofar  as  the  same  relates  to 
the  AEC's  research  work  on  the  so-called 
fusion  process  for  producing  eleclri'pl 
energy  in  a  nuclear  reactor,  also  happens 
to  involve  a  specific  issue  with  which. 
over  the  years,  I  have  become  personally 
interested. 

Hence,  I  fell  compelled  to  offer  the 
amendment  now  before  you. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment.  What  it 
would  do  is  add  $21  million  to  the  au- 
thorized level  of  what  is  called  "oper- 
ating expenses,"  in  this  bill,  so  that  the 
fusion  research  program  can  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  AttMnic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's own  stated  capability  for  condiict- 
ing  that  research. 

Following  upon  the  recommendat.ons 
of  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray's  formal  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Report 
to  the  President,  the  AEC  proposed  to 
OMB  that  the  Controlled  Thermonu- 
clear Research  program— what  I  have 
been  calling  fusion  research — should  re- 
ceive $112  million  for  operating  expenses 
during  fiscal  1975.  OMB  sliced  that  re- 
quest by  $30  million  to  an  administra- 
tion budgetary  recommendation  of  $82 
million.  As  my  colleagues  understand,  the 
bill  before  us  proposes  to  add  $9  million 
to  that  administration  recommendati<  n 
and.  thereby,  give  the  fusion  research 
program  an  operating  budget  of  $91 
million. 

Now,  fusion  power  research  has 
shown  some  encouraging  experimental 
progress  during  the  past  year.  From  tes- 
timony presented  before  the  Public 
Works-AEC  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, it  is  apparent  that  the  fusion  reac- 
tor program  is  beginnmg  to  move  away 
from  theoretical  research  and  into  the 
practical  engineering  problems  of  build- 
ing an  energy-producing  fusion  reactor. 
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Although  thi.>  is  noi  yet  a  highly  dia- 
tiiatir  turn  of  e\ciUs.  it  is  evidence  of  the 
kir.d  of  progress  we  are  all  going  to  rtave 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  in  the  next 
ii".v  years. 

In  this  sense.  I  hojx"  nv  amendnnpi.t 
V  ;il  lielp  frame  an  inimeii.-cly  iinpozcant 
question  this  body  will  ha\e  to  ansv\cf,  in 
larye  and  small  ways,  during  the  conflng 
decade.  That  Ls:  Are  we  going  to  reinjiin 
flexibte  enough  in  our  energy  research 
and  development  programs,  and  in  our 
allocation  of  capital  and  material  re- 
sources to  thctn.  so  a.s  to  be  capable  of 
developing  the  most  promising  enerpy 
alternatives  as  tliey  ma.v  come  aloai!,'. 
Put  another  way:  Though  \\e  know  we 
have  only  so  many  "esu-s '  to  put  in  so 
many  energy-research  '■ba.■^kets,"  are  we 
gomg  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  putting  too 
many  of  them  in  just  the  handiest:  or 
more-obvious  "biusltets"? 

li  commerciul  development  of  the  fu- 
sion reactor  is  ever  achieved,  we  would 
have  a  source  of  power  v.  ith  limitle.'.s 
fuel.  The  basic  fusion  fuels  are  effectively 
in  infinite  supply.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  fusion  fuel  in  the  ocean  will  last 
until  the  earth  falLs  into  the  sun.  which 
i.^ — one  hoped — a  long  Imic  in  the  fu- 
ture, so  that  is  really,  for  us.  an  infinity. 
The  extraction  of  that  fuel  from  waiter 
has  no  adverse  eflffcLs  It  leaves  no  hoBes; 
it  in  no  signiiicant  way  alters  wa^er 
chemistry.  The  b.\  piotluct.s  of  extraction 
are  valuable  fresli  water,  hydrogen  |as 
and  o.x.vgen  gas.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  known  negative  enviionmental  Itn- 
pact  lussociated  with  fusion  fuel  produc- 
tion. 

Second,  there  is  inherent  safety,  w|th 
no  ix)ssibility  of  "nuclear  run-away"  lor 
t.\o  reasons.  One  is  associated  with  the 
fact  that  the  pla^ima,  which  Ls  the  vital 
agent  in  the  fusion  reaction,  will  not  al- 
low ail  of  the  particles  in  the  core  of  the 
reactor  to  fuse  at  one  time.  The  other 
reason  is  that  the  total  amount  of  fuel 
in  a  fusion  reactor  at  any  moment 
would  be  in  the  order  of  a  gram;  so  if 
you  made  all  of  that  "go"  at  once,  it 
would  only  cause  a  relatively  minor  teiji- 
perature  increase  in  the  system. 

There  will  be  no  emergency  core  cool- 
hig  problems  in  these  systems,  and  tliey 
do  not  require  any  weapons  grade  mate- 
rials, so  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  di- 
version for  clandestine  purpose. 

Yet,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  again 
tJiat  the  only  real  certainty  about  the 
fu.^ion  reactor  program  is  that  we  still 
know  more  about  its  promise  than  Its 
prospects.  Unlike  the  "fast-breeder,"  fu- 
sion is  clearly  still  far  away  from  com- 
mercial demon-st ration.  However,  we  aje 
nearing  that  point  of  decision  when  we 
will  have  enough  expeiiinental  data 
available  to  begin  some  long-tenn  ei.ergy 
planning — with  or  without  fusion — as 
t':;';  case  may  bo. 

I  argue  we  ."should  mo\e  toward  tlfet 
day  as  expeditiously  as  sound  budgetipg 
'iractice  will  allo-.v.  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Energy  Re  earch  and  Develop- 
ment, chaired  by  AEC  Chairman  Dijcy 
Lfe  Ray  tells  us  that  tlie  .^EC  is  capable 
of  doing  more  on  faslon  power  re- 
search— and  should  do  more — than  is 
provided  In  the  bill  before  us.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  let  the  AIC 
proceed,  and  so  I  urge  adoption  t)f 
my  amendment. 

i 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Robison  of  New- 
York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
,';rnticman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
inv  riood  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New    York,  for  yielding. 

As  I  imderstand  it  the  amendment 
oRered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  actually  provide  authoiization 
and  not  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yuik.  ThjL  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  would  authorize  the 
sums  of  money  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  feels  it  can  efficiently  spend 
cm  the  fusion  reactor  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Tliat  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  Is  also  my  mider- 
.Manding  that  the  fusion  process  is  al- 
most to  the  point  where  we  hope  for  a 
significant  breakthrough  which  will 
bring  claser  by  many  years  the  time 
when  this  particular  means  of  providing 
pov.er  to  the  earth  without  radioactive 
lesiduc  can  be  accomplished.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  That  Is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  embarked  on  Opera- 
tion Independence  aimed  at  supplying 
our  own  energy  needs  in  the  future. 

The  nuclear  potential  offers  us  a  great 
opportunity  to  develop  safe  and  depend- 
able power  sources  Independent  of  Im- 
ports. We  already  have  made  progress, 
with  6  percent  of  our  power  originating 
from  atomic  fuel. 

The  fast-breeder  reactor  research  pro- 
gram is  moving  ahead.  The  fusion  proc- 
ess offers  an  alternative  with  many  ad- 
vantages, and  I  believe  that  we  should 
invest  research  funds  to  develop  tech- 
nology and  pilot  programs  to  determine 
if  it  can  be  brought  to  commercial 
feasibility. 

I  supFKjrt  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league. Mr.  RoBisoif.  to  add  $21  miUion 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization, to  step  up  research  on  the 
fusion  approach  to  solving  oiu-  long-term 
energy  demands.  We  will  need  to  develop 
many  alternative  sources  to  shed  de- 
pendence on  foreign  petroleum,  and  it 
liehooves  us  to  investigate  those  that  ap- 
pear to  have  a  high  potential  energy 
yield. 

I  hope  the  gentlpm«n's  amendment 
V,  ill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  help. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  pecu- 
liar position.  During  the  last  2  years  now 
I  have  worked  to  increase  the  fusion 
budget,  Inst  year  I  worked  successfully  to 
increase  it  by  $8.5  million,  and  this  year 
I  worked  successfully  In  the  committee  to 
Increase  It  by  $9  million.  However,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  amendment,  agreeing  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  "i^ork  on  all 
points  e.xcept  that  this  extra  $21  miUion 


coulcj*  really  be  u.sed  advantageously  by 
the/Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
fuJion  research  and  development  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1975. 
/  I  agree  with  him  that  we  are  on  a  new 
plateau  in  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment, that  now  for  the  first  time  the 
physicists  who  arc  opei-atlng  in  fusion  re- 
search programs  understand  the  physics 
and  dynamics  of  the  plasma  in  which  llie 
fusion  reaction  must  occur. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  can  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  predict  success;  but  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly  program 
which  the  committee  considered  very 
seriously  in  authorizing  a  total  of  $91 
million,  a  $9  million  Increase  over  the 
OMB  recommendation. 

Now,  let  me  explain  some  of  the  back- 
grotmd  In  this  matter.  We  are  almost 
doubling  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  magnetic  fusion  research  develop- 
ment In  1  year's  time.  At  the  present 
time.  In  fiscal  year  1974.  the  total  budget 
for  magnetic  fusion  is  $57  million.  This 
Includes  capital  equipment  and  construc- 
tion costs.  We  are  Increasing  It,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  request,  to  $111.3 
million,  almost  doubling  it  in  1  year's 

Tliat  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chali-man.  We  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  5 -year  program  for  re- 
search and  development.  Let  me  read  the 
figures  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years;  going 
from  a  total  of  $111.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  we  plan  for  fiscal  year  1976  to 
go  to  $180  miUion;  in  fiscal  year  1977  to 
about  $250  million;  In  fiscal  year  1978  to 
$330  million:  In  fiscal  year  1979  to  $310 
million,  for  a  total  of  $1.2  billion. 

In  addition  to  tliat,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing $440  million  for  laser  research.  In- 
cluding military  and  civilian  appllca- 
tion-s.  This  Is  a  total  of  1.6  billion  that 
has  been  fimded  for  this  program. 

Now,  we  must  have  a  controlled  and 
orderly  program.  We  cannot  produce  fu- 
sion just  by  spending  dollars. 

The  recommendation  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  total 
of  $21  million  more  than  the  present 
budget  was  made  last  fall,  about  6  montlis 
ago. 

The  OMB  rcconimendations  were 
made  last  December  and  the  AEC  has 
been  operating  on  these  recommenda- 
tions since  that  time.  When  the  commit- 
tee increased  the  OMB  figure  by  $9  mil- 
lion, it  did  so  for  four  specific  areas  of 
operations  which  the  AEC  has  agreed  to 
follow;  In  materials  research,  in  new 
exploratory  concepts,  In  neutral  beam 
concepts  and  in  superconducting'  mag- 
netic development. 

Now,  it  Is  not  realistic  to  imagine  that 
because  we  put  more  money  in(^  the  re- 
search budget,  research  .pan  be  accele- 
rated overnight.  It  has  to  be  planned  and 
programed.  Tlie  program  under  which 
the  AEC  is  conducting  fusion  R.  &  D.  Is  a 
well-organized  one^and  I  recommend,  as 
much  as  I  respect  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  v.  c  vote  dow^^  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yllld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand that  Chairman  Ray  In  the  AEC 
recommended  a  5-year  program  for  fu- 
sion of  $1,340  billion.  What  we  have  now 
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is  the  OMB  5-year  program  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion, this  being  the  first  installment  of  it. 
It  is  some  $14  million  below  overall  what 
AEC  thought  was  an  orderly  program  to 
begin  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
request  1  additional  minute  to  respond 
to  this  question. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  only  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  the  gentleman 
has  raised  that  the  AEC  budget  was  pre- 
pared last  fall,  that  the  AEC  has  been 
operating  on  the  OMB  recommendations 
of  a  reduced  figure  since  December,  and 
that  their  present  programs  are  based 
on  these  reduced  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  join  the  gentleman,  because  I  think  I 
am  as  enthusiastic  a  supporter  of  the 
fusion  program  as  he  Is,  In  a  serious  re- 
evaluation  of  this  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  see  whether  the  $180  million 
should  be  Increased  at  that  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  It  Is  practical  to  increase 
It  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
very,  very  perspicacious  observations  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  He  properly 
points  out  that  the  Dixie  Lee  Ray  esti- 
mates were  made  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
energy  estimate  and  not  £is  a  part  of  this 
AEC  budget;  later  the  OMB  comes  along 
and  identifies  on  a  more  precise  basis 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  might  be  more 
desirable  to  be  spent,  but  that  in  this 
Instance  can  be  spent. 

Fusion  Is  an  area  in  which  we  have 
very  few  scientific  disciplines  active  and 
doing  the  work.  We  are  training  them, 
creating  Ph.  D.'s  in  this  area  and  engi- 
neers In  this  area  capable  of  going  ahead, 
which  we  do  not  have  now.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  how  much  money  to  spend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  McCormack 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)        

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there- 
fore, I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  properly,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia 
for  his  comments.  I  want  to  say,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
that  no  one  can  be  a  stronger  enthusiast 
for  the  fusion  program  than  I  am,  and  as 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  will 
tell  the  gentleman,  we  considered  this 
matter  seriously  In  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, I  spoke  lEist  week  to  an  American 
Nuclear  Society  Fusion  Conference  in 
San  Diego,  to  several  himdred  leading  re- 
searchers. They  were  all  very  happy  with 
the  level  of  funding  for  fusion  research 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  should  be  certain  that 


the  program  is  never  budget-limited  in 
the  future,  and  I  wlU  be  happy  to  join  in 
future  studies  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  be  certain  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

:^Ir.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  115,  noes  283, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  174] 

AYES — 115 

Abdnor 

Gaydos 

Mollohan 

Abzug 

Giaimo 

Mosher 

.\ddabbo 

Gibbons 

Nelsen 

Andrews. 

Oilman 

Obey 

N.  Dak. 

Grasso 

O'Brien 

Armstrong 

Green,  Pa. 

Peyser 

Badlllo 

Griffitlu 

Pike 

Bennett 

Gude 

Podell 

Blester 

Hanley 

Quie 

Bingham. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rallsback 

Bras  CO 

Harsha 

Range! 

Broomfield 

Hastings 

Regula 

Brotzman 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rhodes 

Brown.  CalM. 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Buchanan 

HUlis 

Rolaerts 

Cederberg 

Hinshaw 

Robison.  NY 

Chamberlain 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Horton 

Runnels 

Cleveland 

Huber 

Sarasin 

Cohen 

Kastenmeier 

Sarbanes 

Conable 

Kemp 

Schroeder 

Conlan 

King 

Shuster 

Conte 

Koch 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Colter 

Lujan 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

McColllster 

J.  WUliam 

Dellenback 

McEwen 

Stark 

Dellums 

McKinney 

Steed 

Duncan 

Mallary 

Steele 

du  Pont 

Marazltl 

Teague 

Edwards,  CallJ 

.  Martin,  N.C. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Esch 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Ullman 

Fascell 

MazzoU 

Waldie 

Flndley 

Melcher 

Walsh 

Fish 

Miller 

Whalen 

Flynt 

Minlsh 

Wldnall 

Fraser 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Frelinghuysen 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Frenzel 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Froehlich 

Moakley 

Young,  Tex. 
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Adams 

Burton 

DfrnoirSe" 

Alexander 

Butler 

Downing 

Anderson, 

Byron 

DrlnaxL 

Calif. 

Camp 

Dulskl 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Andrews.  N.C^ 

Carter 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Casey,  Tex. 

EUberg 

Archer 

Chappell 

Erienbom 

Arends 

Clancy 

Eshleman 

Ashbrook 

Clark 

Evans,  Colo. 

AsWey 

Clausen, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Bafalls 

DonH. 

Fisher 

Baker 

Clawson.  Del 

Flood 

Bauman 

Clay 

Flowers 

Beard 

Cochran 

Foley 

Bell 

Collier 

Ford 

Bergland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

BevUl 

Couyers 

Fountain 

Biaggi 

Corman 

Frey 

Boggs 

Crane 

Fulton 

Boland 

Cronin 

Puqu* 

BoUlng 

Culver 

Ginn 

Bowen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Goldwater 

Brademas 

Daniel,  Robert 

GonzalCB 

Bray 

W.,  Jr. 

Goodling 

Breaux 

Daniel  son 

Gray 

Breckinridge 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gross 

Brlnkley 

Davis,  SO. 

Grover 

Brooks 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Brown.  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Guyer 

BroyhiU.N.C. 

Delaney 

Hamilton 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Denholm 

Hammer- 

Burgener 

Dennis 

schmldt 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dent 

Hanrahan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Derwlnfikl 

Harrington 

Burke,  Mass. 

Devlne 

Hays 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

DlngeU 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hud nut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Lagomarsmo 

Landrum 

Laita 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Ijong,  Md. 

Lolt 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Mad«ien 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Mills 

Mink 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 


,  Pa. 


Calif. 
Moorhead, 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O  Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parr  IS 
Fatsman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  III. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Handall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

RoncaJio,  Wyo. 
Hose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

Jam«s  V. 
Steelmaji 
.Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udal! 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jag-t 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
■White 
Whitehursl 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
■Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wjintui 
Yates 
■Vatron 

■Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Aspin 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brown,  Mich. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Collins,  ni. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Gettys 


Green,  Oreg. 

Gunter 

Haley 

Kanna 

Hansen,  ■W'afh. 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Johnson,  Pa 

Kazen 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

McSpadden 


Mvers 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Reid 

Roncallo.  N  Y. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sikes 

Steiger,  Wis 

Stokes 

Young,  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BT    MS.   AEZTCC 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzcg:  Page  1, 
line  7  delete  section  (a)  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a)  For  "Operating  expenses  ",  $2,438,981,- 
000  of  which  no  more  than  $762,678,000  shall 
be  used  as  operating  funds  for  the  weapons 
program  and  no  more  than  $132,200,000  as 
operating  costs  In  the  high -energy  physics 
program  category.  None  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  for  conducting  underground  nuclear 
testing." 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  $112,552,000 
from  this  bill,  which  Is  presently  sug- 
gested as  an  authorization  for  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons.  During  the  general 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.   HoLiFiELD).   the   gentleman   from 
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Illinois  (Mr.  Price^  ,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmkr),  and  otJIers. 
ard  Mr.  Anderson  Indicated  that  It  was 
vpiT  important  to  recognize  that  ©ver 
the  years  there  has  been  a  shift  In  the 
bell  nee  between  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary use  and  expenditures  of  money  for 
nuclear  power.  The  important  task  is 
trying  to  find  ways  in  which  nuclearen- 
ergy  can  be  ased  in  a  safe  manner,  land 
I  ^m  glad  that  the  gentlemen  refefrcd 
toil. 

There  was  aI>o  reference  to  the  tact 
that  our  nuclear  position  in  the  world 
had  been  a  wry  important  deterrent  in 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  this  coun- 
ti-y.  and  that  because  we  havp  this  enor- 
mous deterrent  power,  ve  have  ©re- 
vented  any  counti-y  from  using  power 
against  us.  Th^t  may  also  be  true.  Hic 
f-.>ct  is  that  we  may  presently  be  vlt- 
ne'isin;:,',  however,  a  different  situation. 
Ihere  is  a  current  debate  over  retarget- 
ing of  missiles  and  a  proposed  shift  in 
cur  entire  nuclear  strategy  which  moves 
away  from  the  use  of  nuclear  might,  a 
.•situation  of  deterrent  power  as  an  instru- 
ment in  dealing  with  our  enemies  to  a 
first  strike  capacity.  I  find  it  particularly 
disturbing  that  after  having  achieved 
significant  advance  and  superiority  in 
technology,  we  are  still  v  ishintr  to  exjjtnd 
a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  muter  of  fact. 
$15  million  more  than  recommended  by 
the  AEC.  for  the  testing  of  military 
weapons.  I  oppose  this.  I  oppase  it  be- 
c.iuse  I  think  il  moves  away  from  cur 
effort  to  create  detente  in  the  country 
and  in  the  world.  It  moves  away  from 
our  desire  to  find  peaceful  uses  for  nu- 
clear energy.  It  moves  away  from  the 
fact  tiiat  the  continued  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  threatens  the  safety  of  our 
own  people  and  of  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring countries.  I  oppose  It,  because  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  test  new  tech- 
nology and  new  weapons  in  order  to 
maintain  our  power  in  the  world. 

I  heard  today,  and  I  have  heard  before, 
as  a  Justification  for  testing  nuclear 
weapons  despite  our  enormous  superior- 
ity and  technology  in  this  field,  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  have  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

No  one  has  seriously  challenged  Bie 
superiority  of  the  United  States  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  No  one  hn.s  suggested 
that  we  do  not  have  more  weapons  then 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  debate  is  over  cer- 
tain kinds  of  weapons.  No  one  on  this 
floor  has  seriously  challenged  the  oft 
repeated  statistics  that  the  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  warheads,  that  Is,  H-bomfcs, 
numbered  6,784  in  19^  and  7,940  in  1974. 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  mid-iy73 
possessed  2.200  H-bombs  and  in  m|d- 
1974.  2.600.  The  basic  fact  Is  that  x<c  have 
a  preponderance  of  bombs. 

In  the  other  body  It  has  been  sensibly 
."^'.iggested  that  SALT  disagreements 
should  be  resolved  by  reducinir  weapons 
rather  than  building  and  testing  ntw 
ones  and  that  the  ultimate  goal  should 
be  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

This  goal,  a  total  test  ban  treaty,  Is 
essential  to  prevent  the  acceleration  of 
an  arms  race,  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  I  submit  that 
the  further  testing  of  the  mihtary  atomic 
»-arheads  negates  this  goal. 


I  suggest  that  a  reacceleration  of  oiu: 
arms  race  will  not  help  us  create  any 
kind  of  security  In  this  coimtry  or  any 
other  country.  I  believe  this  goal  of  peace 
and  the  stated  goal  of  the  SALT  talks 
become  unreachable  if  we  persist  in  test- 
ing bigger  and  better  and  newer  and 
more  modern  weapons.  Th^  sincerity  of 
our  protestations  of  peace  for  our  peo- 
jile  and  the  people  of  the  world  are 
sfiiou-lv  quciioned  when  we  make  such 
pionositions. 

If  ever  the  endless  circle  of  arming 
pnd  rearming  is  to  be  broken,  it  should 
be  we  who  are  the  stronger  a'.;versa^^• 
V.  ho  take  the  first  step. 

I  urtre  my  colleagues  to  put  an  end 
to  testing  of  militarj'  weapons  which 
tlireaten  our  lives  and  threaten  the 
world's  atmosphere. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opi^osilion  to  the  amendment 
oITcred  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York". 

Testing  of  I'U.'Vnr  weapons  is  the  very 
'■.^:ut  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
siuns  nuclear  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment profcram.  Without  an  aggres- 
sive nuclear  weapons  test  program — as 
required  by  the  Congress  in  the  Safe- 
ruards  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty — there  would  be  no  real  progress 
ia  maintaining  that  essential  edge  of 
cinality  In  our  strategic  nuclear  deter-"^ 
rent.  That  deterrent  is  the  core  of  our  na- 
tional .security.  It  is  also  the  keystone  of 
gaining  any  further  efifective  progress 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  arms  limitation 
agreements  through  SALT  n.  Were  the 
test  program  eliminated,  we  would  also 
find  a  sure  and  certain  withering  away 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories  of 
the  AEC.  The  tests  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment program— not  an  adjunct.  In  this 
uncertain  world  where  detente  is  a  hope 
hut  not  a  certainty,  this  year  would  be 
the  wrong  time  to  take  an  action  which 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  maintaining 
our  strategic  detenent  ready  and  vigor- 
ous over  the  long  haul.  I  therefore  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  nuclear  weapons  test  program. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Holi- 

riKLDt . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  affirm  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  .-aid.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weapons  figured 
In  SALT  I  talks.  This  is  a  $115  million 
cut  suggested  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

This  is  in  the  wenpoiis  testing  program 
which  Is  required  by  the  treaty  safe- 
guards, as  the  gentleman  said. 

Now,  why  is  this  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  there  Is  continuous  test- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  of  new  types  of 
warheads.  They  are  developing  the 
MIRV  warhead  right  now  and  we  know 
from  our  intelligence  sources  they  have 
obtained  a  certain  advance  in  that  field. 
If  we  stop  our  testing  at  this  time,  we 
are  just  turning  the  field  over  to  them. 

I  am  really  concerned  as  an  American 
citi7«n  of  us  keeping  our  strength  so  that 
we  can  have  power  at  the  diplomatic 


table  to  get  the  kind  of  a  peace  this  world 
wants.  It  will  not  come  through  weakness 
on  our  part.  It  will  come  through 
strength  at  the  table  and  that  strength 
must  be  based  on  our  capability. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  By  striking  out  the 
funds  for  nuclear  spending  by  the  United 
States,  it  will  amoimt  to  a  sudden  policy 
reversal  with  most  drastic  worldwide 
rei)ercu.s£ions.  It  is  most  imthinkable 
that  tills  House  woiUd  make  a  move  of 
such  magnitude  with  so  little  debate,  so 
little  backgroimd  for  the  Nation  depend- 
ing so  much  for  so  many  years  upon 
this  kind  of  protection  for  its  national 
security. 

I  stronf^ly  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
disposed  of  and  be  defeated  as  decisively 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
vompn  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

The  fiuestion  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)  there 
were — ayes  6,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  v.-as  rejected. 
/^   Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  on  page  2  of  the 
report  this  language: 

Tlie  recommended  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1975  la  W.eTB.SSa.OOO,  which  Is  »76.- 
560,000.  or  about  2  percent  more  than  the 
amount  requested. 

Who  recommended  the  $76,560,000 
above  the  original  request?  Who  is  the 
author  of  that  request,  if  I  may  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  wUl  yield,  the  $76  million  was 
added,  of  course,  in  the  committee.  This 
is  45  percent,  as  the  gentleman  says,  over 
the  request  of  the  Commission.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  that  was  for  energy 
related  programs  that  were  not  con- 
sidered at  the  time  the  Commission  sent 
their  original  request  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  $76,560,000  is 
imbudgeted,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  No,  not  exactly; 
most  of  the  items  added  for  the  energy 
related  program  were  the  result  of  late 
budgeting  after  the  President's  request 
or  recommendation  to  step  up  the  energy 
program  for  energy  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  as  submitted  to 
the  House  calls  for  the  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1975  of  $1,130,518,000  above  the 
amount  requested  for  the  same  general 
purposes  m  fiscal  year  1974;  is  Uiat 
conect? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  HUnois.  Tljat  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Plus  $600,000  as  approved 
by  the  House  for  the  special  privilege 
solar  heat  exi-)erimental  project  in  New 
Mexico  a  few  moments  ago,  which  had 
no  place  In  this  bill.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  highly  enriched  atomic  energy 
bill  for  fiscal  1975? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnols.  Not  exactlv; 
the  gentleman's  strt  ment  is  not  exactly 
correct.  It  Is  an  increase,  but  a  great 
amount  of  that  Increase  also  is  based 
on  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  plus  more 
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put  into  the  program.  If  we  expect  to 
maintain  the  program  and  increase  the 
f '.sion,  this  increase  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  any 
Member  of  the  House  been  made  aware 
oi  tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  money  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury;  that  this  money  will  have 
to  be  borrowed  and  8  percent  interest 
i  ;id  on  the  money?  How  in  the  world 
ran  a  $1,100,000,000  increase  over  last 
year,  to  a  total  of  $3,676,000,000.  be 
justified? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Hhnois.  I  tried  as  best  I 
could  to  relate  why  some  of  these  in- 
creases   occurred.    Many    of    them    are 
because  of  our  determination  to  do  some- 
y-'         thing  about  developing  new  soiu'ces  of 
y  energy    in    this    coimtry    to    meet    the 

problems  of  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
nmaway  infiation  continues — I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me— if 
..,  this  inflation  contuiues,  there  will  not 
be  tlie  need  for  some  of  the  energy  con- 
sumption that  we  have  today.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  also  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  $3.6  btUion 
Ls  a  big  figure,  but  in  relation  to  some 
other  areas  of  government,  it  is  a  small 
figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  assumes  an  even  larger 
figure,  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  when  it  is  $1,100,000,000 
more  than  was  appropriated  i<x  these 
purposes  last  year. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  stated  the  reason  for  these  increases. 
Mr.  CROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leads 
to  a  Question — and  I  do  not  expect  the 
gentleman  to  answer  it — it  leads  to  a 
quesion  of  where  it  is  proposed  to  get 
this  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentlemafn 
has  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  be/n, 
and  he  knows  where  the  money  coyies 
from. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  itjlrue 
that  this  bill  provides  for  the  sale  to 
foreign  coimtries  of  enriched  uraniiun 
to  the  time  of  about  a  half  billion 
dollars? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  but  that 
is  a  program  that  the  gentleman  shoidd 
favor  because  that  develops  money  for 
our  own  eoonomy.  That  brings  back 
money.  That  is  one  of  our  most  profita- 
ble operations. 
Mr.  GROSS,  n  we  get  paid  for  it. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  We  do. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
with  its  increase  of  $l,13b,51 8,000  over 
last  jtar  and  to  a  total  of  $3,677,433,000, 
has  been  enriched  to  the  point  where  my 
blood  cannot  assimilate  it.  This  country 
is  in  a  critical  financial  situation.  No  au- 
thorization bUl  should  provide  for  a  one- 
third  increase  in  spending  or  anytliing 
approaching  that  figure. 

In  the  event  there  is  no  record  vote  on 
this  measure  let  the  record  show  that 
I  am  opposed  to  it. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WALDIE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  W.m.dit:  On 
page  11,  after  line  7  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act,  no  funds  authorized  here- 
under shall  be  expended  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  nuclear  fission  power  plants 
In  the  United  States  pending  action  by  the 
United  States  Congress  following  a  compre- 
hen>;lve  one  year  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
press  by  the  Office  of  Technological  Assess- 
ment concerning  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Us  safety  and  en- 
viioi!i;ienital  hazards." 


Mr.  WALDIE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  what  I  am  proposing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  refer  the  problems  of 
safety  in  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  to  the  Office  of  Technological  As- 
sessment for  a  comprehensive  report  as 
to  precisely  what  the  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent day  hazaKtJs  are,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  contemplating  a 
major  proliferation  of  nuclear  energy 
powered  plants  in  the  country. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment.  In  part, 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  RtoN- 
CALioi  expressed  earUer  today  when  he 
said  that  this  source  of  energj'  does  of- 
fer a  great  deal  of  hope  to  us,  but  that  it 
is  being  resisted  constantly  throughout 
the  country  because  the  people's  fears 
have  not  in  fact  been  addressed  and  the 
people's  concerns  have  not  in  fact  been 
alleviated. 

I  believe  that  a  years  study,  address- 
ing those  fears  and  concerns,  would  do 
much  to  remove  doubts  that  now  exist. 
Let  me  list  some  of  those  doubts. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  Thursday,  April  11,  1974,  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  the  protection  of 
nuclear  materials  from  theft  and  Illegal 
use,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a  study 
of  the  Ford  Fbimdation,  which  concluded 
"that  under  conceivable  circumstances  a 
few  persons,  possibly  even  one  person 
working  alone,  who  possessed  about  10 
kilograms  of  plutonium  oxide  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  chemical  high  explo- 
sives, could  within  several  weeks  design 
and  build  a  crude  fission  bomb." 

The  study  goes  on  to  conclude  that  it 
is  imlikely  that  will  happen,  that  the 
probabUities  are  very  low.  But  It  suggests 
that  the  safety  protections  and  security 
protections  of  these  materials  In  transit 
are  so  inadequate  that  the  probabilities 
exist  and  the  amount  of  damage  that 
would  be  done  does  not  seem  to  permit 
us  to  tolerate  Inadequate  security  meas- 
lues. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  loss  of  coolant  fluid  has  not 
yet  been  resolved.  The  program  to  test 
loss  of  fluid  in  the  coolant  process  that 
was  authorized  in  1964  is  due  to  be 
concluded,  I  understand,  some  time  In 
1 975  or  possibly  later.       / 

That,  to  me.  Is  a  most  critical  safety 
factor,  if  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
a  really  fail-safe  technique  can  be  built 
into  this  system.  And  at  the  present 
time  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  do 
not  know;  we  hope  it  is  so,  and  we 
believe  it  is  so.  But  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  loss  test  Is  to  determine  this  with 
greater  certainty  than  now  exists. 

If  we  do  not  know  that,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  willing  to  delay  this  massive 
proliferation  of  these  nuclear  power- 
plants  until  such  time  ps  an  independ- 
ent  investigation,   separate   and  apart 


from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
vested  In  the  Office  of  1  echnological  As- 
ses.sment,  an  arm  of  the  Con;'.res.>.  is  con- 
cluded and  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  distuibcd 
about  the  lack  of  con\iction  on  the  pait 
of  those  to  whom  I  have  talked  as  to 
^\hether  ve  have  handled  properly  ihe 
l--robiem  of  waste  disposal.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  dealing  now  with  a  fairly  mini- 
mal problem.  I  suspect,  in  terms  of  the 
numbers,  because  the  numbers  of  plants 
are  small.  But  if  ve  no  to  the  point  of 
the  proliferation  of  plants  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  year  2000.  then  the 
problem  of  waste  disposal  assumes  pro- 
portions far  beyond  that  which  exists  to- 
day, and  I  would  tliink  the  1-year  mora- 
torium upon  the  proliferation  of  these 
plans,  while  tliese  factors  are  behig 
studied,  would  add  more  confidence  to 
the  American  people  with  the  feeling 
that  this  source  of  energy  is  a  source  of 
energy  that  presents  acceptable  hazards 
in  its  uses  and  in  terms  of  its  benefits. 

Finally,  there  is  this  last  issue:  I  am 
worried  about  the  fact  that  the  private 
msurance  industry  refuses  to  accept  tlie 
risk  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  accident. 
The  private  insurance  industry  has 
maintained  that  this  risk  is  beyond  its 
capacity  to  insure.  In  rftponse  to  some 
of  those  concerns,  the  Congress,  imder 
the  Price-Anderson  Act,  limited  liabil- 
ity. The  Congress  limited  liability,  not 
to  that  which  may  or  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident  in  a  power 
plant,  but  it  hmited  liability  to  that 
which  it  was  willing  to  pay  for.  and 
within  that  limited  Uability  about  $600 
miUion,  if  I  recall,  or  $500  million  of  it 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  none 
of  it  by  the  private  nuclear  powerplants 
themselves. 

The  private  insurance  companies 
guarantee  only  a  small  portion  of  that 
risk.  The  AEC's  own  studies  suggest  that 
the  extent  of  hazard  and  the  extent  of 
loss  that  we  risk  in  terms  of  a  major  ac- 
cident are  quite  great. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomla 
(Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Will  the  uev.- 
tleman  yield ':' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  tenl'.e- 
man. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  while 
I  can  sympathize  with  what  appears  to 
be  som.c  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  as  I  read  ii. 
the  amendment  does  not  address  itself  to 
those  very  issues. 

The  amendment  would  appear  to  pre- 
clude the  construction  and  operation  of 
fission  powerplants.  For  the  most  part 
those  plants  are  not  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  exercises  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority,  but  what 
it  would  do.  as  I  read  the  amendment, 
is  stop  the  operation  of  naval  nuclear 
powerplants  in  the  United  States  and 
stop  the  reactors  used  in  connection  with 
the  materials  testing  program  and  all 
the  experimental  reactors.  In  fact,  it 
would  preclude  the  completion  of  and 
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the  operation  of  the  loss  of  fluid  test, 
which  is  a  fission  reactor  and  for  which 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  complete  the 
reactor  in  order  to  carry  out  the  tests 
for  safety  research  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  gentleman  with 
regard  to  waste  management  apd  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  materials  are  things 
that  ought  to  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  risks  and  the  benefits  attached  to 
them,  but  they  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  amendment  as  I  read  it.  There  is  no 
prohibition  included  in  it.  I  think  |t  goes 
wide  of  the  mark.  | 

I  would  support  the  thought  ttat  we 
involve  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  order  to  review  further  ttie  re- 
sults of  safety  studies  now  going  on  in 
order  that  Congress  would  be  able  to 
make  its  own  evaluation  of  the  safety  of 
these  powerplants. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  correctly  stated  the; situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  people  like  my  friend  from  California 
who  want  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Appar- 
ently he  does  not  realize  that  today  there 
are  44  licensed  nuclear  plants  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  a  total  of 
26,389  megawatts  and  there  are  54  more 
being  built  at  this  time  with  a  capacity 
of  51,669  megawatts  and  there  are  109 
on  order  which  would  bring  in  119,481 
megawatts  in  addition. 

What  would  this  do?  This  amount  of 
nuclear  power  will  save  us  2.3  billion 
barrels  of  oil  per  year.  We  were  paying 
$3.25  a  barrel  for  oil  in  1973  and  $7.5  bil- 
lion of  American  money  flowed  out 
against  our  balance  of  trade  to  these 
foreign  countries  mostly  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South  America.  Now,  wliat  we 
are  faced  with  is  not  $3.25  oil  but.  rather, 
$10.25  per  barrel  oil,  in  most  instances, 
and  in  a  few  instances  $7,  $8,  and  $9  a 
barrel  oil.  We  are  not  talking^  atiout  a 
deficit  of  $7.5  billion  at  today's  oil  prices. 
If  we  import  the  same  amount  of  ofl  that 
we  imported  in  1973,  it  wUl  cost  us  $22 
billion,  and  that  is  an  outflow  of  Ameri- 
can money. 

If  there  is  anybody  at  all  listening.  I 
want  them  to  listen  to  the  effect  that 
this  will  have  on  our  fiscal  situatiort  You 
talk  about  inflation  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  dollar.  If  we  do  not  solve  thfc  en- 
ergy crisis,  you  are  going  to  have  such 
an  attack  on  the  dollar  throughout  the 
world  tJBat  you  will  not  have  a  20-cent 
loss  on  the  dollar,  as  we  had  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  you  will  have  a  100-cent 
loss  on  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

You  will  have  a  100-percent  loss  of 
value  of  the  dollar  because  we  c»nnot 
send  that  amount  of  dollars  out  to  get 
energy  we  need  to  operate  on  the  present 
level. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  seeks  to  set  a 
moratorium  while  we  study  this.  What 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
think  we  have  been  doing  since  194S?  We 
have  been  studying  this  matter.  We  have 
had  18  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  doing  this.  Youi  the 
Congress,  have  approved  these  programs 
that  I  am  talking  about  to  strengthen 
America  from  a  defense  standpoint,  and 
to  strengthen  it  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Never  was  the  work  of  a  con»mit- 


tee  more  justified  than  the  work  of  this 
committee,  for  now  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  filling  the  void  in  fossil 
fuels  by  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  We 
will  fill  half  of  this  need  by  the  year  2000 
imless  we  have  nervous  Nellies  and 
doubting  Thomases  come  forward  say- 
ing that  they  are  concerned  and  they 
are  worried  about  the  future.  Well,  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  am  worried  too.  I  am 
worried  about  the  fiscal  integrity  of  this 
country.  I  am  worried  about  the  indus- 
trial productivity  of  this  country.  I  am 
worried  about  the  military  power  of  this 
country.  I  am  concerned  and  I  am  wor- 
ried. I  am  worried  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  28  years  of  study  of  this  problem, 
but  not  from  reading  some  nervous  Nel- 
lie's stories  in  the  Progressive  magazine, 
or  some  other  magazine  where  they  pre- 
dict catastrophe  and  calamity  to  every- 
body in  the  world.  Why,  if  we  had  had 
that  kind  of  an  attitude  we  would  have 
never  had  the  automobile.  We  would 
never  have  had  the  train.  We  would  still 
be  sitting  in  caves  with  our  ancestors  be- 
side a  wood  fire,  scratching  ourselves  for 
recreation  and  eating  burnt  meat. 
Let  us  vote  this  amendment  down. 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  I  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
the  construction  of  new  atomic  plants. 
My  approach  provided  for  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  safety  im- 
plications of  AEC  licensing  procedures, 
site  selection,  security,  and  the  level  of 
radioactive  emissions  permitted. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cali/'>mia.  We  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  prob- 
lems and  hazards  involved  before  we 
make  a  commitment  to  nuclear  power 
that  will  be  irrevocable. 

Today  only  1  percent  of  our  energy  is 
derived  from  atomic  power — about  that 
derived  from  firewood.  It  is  the  potential 
for  death  and  destruction,  not  its  as  yet 
improved  contribution  to  our  energy 
needs,  that  should  concern  us.  We  should 
be  as  concerned  about  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  as  we  are  about  their  energy 
needs.  >■ 

The  gentleman's  amendment  properly 
calls  for  a  study  by  an  agency  other  than 
the  AEC.  A  scientific  inquiry  of  this  im- 
portance must  have  the  utmost  credibil- 
ity. It  would  appear  obvious  that  the 
agency  responsible  for  fostering  atomic 
power  and  licensing  atomic  plants  is  not 
the  one  to  examine  Itself. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie  1. 

Mf.  Chairman,  we  may  not  be  able 
to'Tiave  these  new  developments  that 
are  .so  needed  unless  we  exerci.se  the 
restraints  and  use  the  technologies 
that  we  have  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
about  progress  without  great  sacrifice. 
All  of  us  are  interested  in  alternative 
forms  of  energy,  and  we  would  all  like 
to  see  the  effective  and  peaceful  use  of 


nuclear  power.  But  many  areas  of  grave 
concern  have  been  raised  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  which  is  a 
body  composed  of  citizens  and  scientists 
of  well-known  reputation.  These  people 
have  raised  the  issue  of  the  inherent  risks 
of  accidents  and.  leakage,  theft  or  black- 
mail in  these  reactors,  and  the  massive 
difficulties  with  radioactive  wastes. 

The  major  concern  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  is  that  these 
reactors  would  produce  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Plutonium,  capa- 
ble of  annihilating  the  entire  human 
population.  Not  just  our  population — l 
ounce  of  radioactive  plutonium  could  do 
that — but  the  whole  human  race.  Yet 
the  AEC  proposes  to  build  hundreds  of 
such  reactors  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Our  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  filled  with  these  concerns  and  with 
specific  evidence  of  weaknesses  inherent 
in  the  handling  of  these  reactors.  I  do 
not  think  that  emotionalism  or  impas- 
sioned speeches — with  which  I  always  am 
in  great  sympathy,  having  tossed  off  a 
few  myself  at  times — can  or  will  give  us 
clearcut  answers  to  these  very  serious 
questions  which  have  been  raised. 

We  have  the  ability  to  use  the  correct 
kind  of  research  with  the  necessary 
amoimt  of  restraint,  and  to  do  the  essen- 
tial study  that  is  being  proposed  he^e 
today.  We  must  not  act  hastily  at  the 
expense  of  civilization,  or  any  part  of 
civilization,  when  we  can  act  to  prevent 
nuclear  disaster. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  to  explore 
all  avenues  before  we  leap  into  a  catas- 
trophic program  without  first  making 
sure  we  know  all  its  weaknesses. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  time,  for  the  record, 
that  these  alleged  risks  from  nuclear 
power  that  people  are  always  talking 
about  In  vague  and  indefinite  terms 
be  specified. 

In  exchange  for  a  year  or  more  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  plants  which  today 
produce  just  under  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electricity  the  amendment  would 
impose,  by  legislative  fiat,  something 
which  would  be  very,  very  costly,  the 
benefit  would  be  only  a  respite  of  that 
length  of  time  from  whatever  the  risks 
of  operating  these  plants  may  be. 

Now,  what  is  that  worth?  Let  us  find 
out  what  kind  of  a  bargain  my  colleague 
from  California  <Mr.  Waldie)  is  asking 
you  to  strike. 

It  works  out  just  about  like  this: 

Despite  what  alarmists  tell  you.  the 
ri.sks  from  nuclear  processes  are  trivial, 
and  totally  outweighed  by  their  benefits. 

The  minute  amount  of  radiation  lost 
from  powerplants  to  the  environment 
will  always  constitute  a  minlfraction  of 
the  .sea  of  natural  radiation  in  which  we 
are  born  and  live  our  lives. 

Storage  and  disposal  of  long-lived  ra- 
dioactive byproducts  is  a  nonproblem 
because  the  amount  will  always  remain 
small  enough  to  be  easily  manageable. 
By  the  year  2000  it  will  total  only  enough 
high  level  waste  to  cover  a  football  field 
3  feet  deep. 

As  for  accidents.  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
Chairman  of  the  AEC.  affirms  that  the 
worst  possible  nuclear  reactor  accident 
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"credible  in  any  way"  would  not  take 
more  lives  than  the  crash  of  a  large  air- 
plane. And,  the  possibility  of  one  hap- 
pening is  but  one-ln-a-mllUon  per  year 
of  reactor  operation. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
strike  just  about  the  most  lousy  bargain 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
anyone  ever  tried  to  impose.  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment.  I  urge  its  defeat 
soundly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  imder  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BuBLisoK  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  13919,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tba  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3292)  to  authorize  approprlatlonB  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
13919  Just  passed  t^  the  House. 

The  Clei*  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Monoif  orraiED  bt  mx.  price  or  ilunois 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Prick  of  nUnols  moves  to  strUce  out 
all  »ner  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S. 
3292  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  HH.  13919,  as  passe<l.  as  follows: 

Sbc.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprlatea  to  the  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
sion  in  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of  sec- 
ton  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended: 

(•)  For  "Operating  expenses",  ^2,551,- 
533,000  not  to  exceed  $133,200,000  In  operat- 
ing coGta  for  the  high-energy  physics  pro- 
gram category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment", 
including  ooDstruetlon,  acquUltton,  or  modt- 
flcation  of  facilities,  Includltg  land  acqui- 


sition; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  75-1-a,  additional  facilities,  high- 
level  waste  handUng  and  storage.  Savannah 
Elver.  South  Carolina,  $30,000,000. 

Project  75-1-b,  replacement  ventilation 
air  filter  H  chemical  separations  area. 
Savannah  River.  South  Carolina.  $6,000,000. 

Project  75-1-c.  new  waste  calcining  facility, 
Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant.  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $20,000,000 

Project  75-1-d,  waste  management  effluent 
control,  Richland,  Washington,  $3,500,000. 

Project  75-1-e,  retooling  of  component 
preparation  laboratories,  multiple  sites, 
$4,500,000.  ,    ^, 

Project  75-1-f,  atmospheric  pollution  con- 
trol faculties,  stoker  fired  boUers.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $7,500,000. 

(2)  NUClXAa  MATEaiALS. 

Project  75-2-a,  additional  cooling  tower 
capacity,  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio,  $2,200,000. 

(3)  Weapons. — 

Project  7&-3-ft,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and  test  insUUatlona,  $10,000,000. 

Project  75-3-b,  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laborat<M7.  New  Mexi- 
co, $22,600,000.  ^     ^.        . 

Project,  75-3-c,  TRIDENT  production  fa- 
cilities, various  locations,  $22,200,000. 

Project  76-3-d.  consolidation  of  final  as- 
sembly plants,  Pantex,  AmarUlo,  Texas.  $4,- 

pi-oject  75-3-e,  addition  to  buUdlng  350  for 
safeguards  analytical  laboratwy,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  nilnols.  $3,500,000. 

(4)  Weapons.—  

Project  75-4-a,  technical  support  reloca- 
tion. Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  New 
Mexico,  $3,800,000. 

(5)  CiviUAN  Reactoh  Research  and  Devxl- 

Projedt  75-5-a,  transient  test  facility.  Santa 
Susan*,  California,  $4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-b,  advanced  teert  react<»  con- 
trol system  upgrading.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station.  Idaho.  $3,400,000. 

Project  76-5-c.  test  reactor  area  water  re- 
cycle and  pollution  control  facilities.  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho.  $1.- 

000,000.  ,  .   „ 

Project  75-5-d.  modifications  to  reactors. 

$4,000,000. 

Project  76-6-e.  high  temperature  gas  reac- 
tor fuel  reprocessing  facUtty.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station.  Idaho.  $10,100,000. 

Project  7&-5-f .  hlgb  tempeswture  g»a  reac- 
tor fuel  refabrlcatlon  pilot  pUmt,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Tennessee,  $3,000,000. 

Project  7&-5-g.  molten  salt  breeder  reac- 
tor (preliminary  planning  preparatory  to  pos- 
sible future  demonstration  project),  $1,- 
500,000. 

(6)  PHTSICAL  RESEAStftt. 

Project  75-ft-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  Im- 
provementB  and  modifications,  $3,000,000. 

Project  76-6-b.  heary  Ion  research  facul- 
ties, various  locations.  $19,300,000. 

Project  75-«-c,  positron-electron  Joint 
project.  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  and 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  $900,000. 

(7)  Biomedical   and   Envikonmentai,   Re- 

EEABCH  and   SAFETY. 

Project  75-7-a,  upgrading  of  lal)oratory  fa- 
cilities. Oak  RMge  National  Laboratory.  Ten- 
nessee. $3,100,000. 

Project  75-7-b,  environmental  research 
laboratory.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$2,000,000. 

Project  75-7-c,  Intermediate-level  waste 
management  faculties.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee.  $9,600,000. 

Project  76-7-d,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  biomedical  and  environmental  re- 
search faculties,  $2,850,000. 

(8)  BXOMZOICAI,  AND  ENVISONMENT.VL  RE- 
BEAKCH  AND  SATKTT. 


Project  75-8-a,  environmental  sciences  lab- 
oratory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Ten- 
nessee. $8,800,000. 

(9)  General  Plant  Projects. — $55,650,000. 

(10)  CONSTRt:CTION  PL.\NNINC  AND  DE- 
SIGN.— $2,000,000. 

(11)  Capital  Eqitpment. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  $208,850,000. 

(12)  Reactor  Safttt  Rese.^hch. — 
Project    75-12-a,    reactor    salety    facilities 

modifications  $1,000,000. 

(13)  Applied  Enep.ct  Technology  — 
Project  75-13-a,  hvdrothermal  pilot  plp.nt, 

$1,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. —  (a)  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (i),  (3).  (5), 
(6),  (7),  (12),  and  (13)  only  If  the  ciurently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  subsection  101(b) 
(2),  (4),  (8),  and  (10)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (9)  only 
if  It  is  In  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shaU  be  $500,000  and  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  build- 
ing Included  In  such  project  shall  be  $100,- 
000:  provided  that  the  building  cost  limita- 
tion may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  it  Is  necessary  in  the  Interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(9)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  luider- 
taken  under  subsection  101(b)  (1).  (3),  (5), 
(6).  (7).  (12),  and  (13)  shaU  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by 
more  than  25  per  centum,  unless  and  untU 
additional  appropriations  are  authorized  un- 
der section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  provided  that  this  subsec- 
tion will  not  apply  to  any  project  with  an 
estimated  cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (2).  (4).  (8), 
(9) ,  and  (10)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than 
10  per  centum,  unless  and  untU  additional 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  provided  that  this  subsection  will 
not  apply  to  any  project  with  an  estimated 
cost  less  than  $5,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  In- 
cluded In  a  proposed  authorization  bUl  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission, 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  construction 
of  the  project  should  be  Initiated  promptly 
upon  enactment  of  legislation  appropriating 
funds  for  Its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission (except  sums  received  from  the  dis- 
posal of  property  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2301 ) ) ,  may  be  retained  by  the  Com- 
mission and  credited  to  Its  "Operating  ex- 
penses" appropriation  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  n.S.C.  484) . 

Sec.  105.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation Is  made,  and  In  such  cases  the 
sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  « ith  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  106.  When  so  specified  In  an  appro- 
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pnation  Act.  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  be  made  as  provldied  In 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year 
Acts. —  (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-428, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  sub.sectlon  (b)(3)  project  67-3-a,  fast 
nux  test  facility,  the  figure  ••$87,500,000". 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  •■$420.- 
OOCOOO^^. 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91  273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  strlklnR 
from  subsection  (b)|l),  project  71-1  f, 
process  equipment  modiflcatlons,  gaeeous 
diffusion  plants,  the  figure  ■■$172.100.000' 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  •'$295,- 
100,000". 

(c)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (a)  the  figure  •■$2,000,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  '•$3,000.- 
000,"  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  agree  by  modification  to  the  definltivp  co- 
operative arrangement  reflecting  such 
changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  following:  (1)  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
AEC  definitive  contract,  the  special  under- 
takings of  Ijidemlflcation  specified  In  said 
contract,  which  undertakings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  availability  of  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (or  any  other 
Federal  Agency  to  which  the  Commission's 
pertinent  functions  might  be  transferred  at 
some  future  time)  and  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  property  constituting  the  Liq- 
uid Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  powerplant 
or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use.  decommission, 
and  dispose  of  said  property,  as  provided  for 
m  AEC  definitive  contract.  • 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-310,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  £ub- 
Eectlon(b)  (4).  project  73-4-b.  land  acqxilsl- 
tion.  Rocky  Flats,  Colorado,  the  figure  *'$8,- 
000.000'  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
'•$11,400,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(1),  project  74~l-a.  additional  facilities, 
high  level  waste  storage,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  the  figure  ••$14.000,000^'  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$17J500.- 
000",  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(1), 
project  74-1-g,  cascade  uprating  progp'am, 
gaseous  diffusion  plants,  the  words  "(partial 
AE  and  limited  component  procurement 
only)"  and  further  striking  the  figure  "$6,- 
000.000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  Sgure 
■•$183, 100.000'.  and  (3)  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(2),  project  74-2  d.  national  se- 
curity and  resources  study  center,  the  words 
••(AE  only),  site  undesignated"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  words  "Loe  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory,  New  Mexico  "  and  fuither 
striking  the  figure  "$350,000  "  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  '$4,600,000". 

Sec.  108.  Rescission  — (a)  Public  Law  91- 
44,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  bj  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligatetl,  iis 
follows ; 

Project  70-1-b,  bedrock  waste  storage  (AE 
and  site  selection  drilling  only).  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $4,300,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  92-84,  as  amended,  l.s  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  72-3-b,  national  radioactive  waste 
repository,    site    undetermined,    $3,500,000. 

(c)  Public  Law  92-314,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
bfretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  73-5-<-.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator,  MafsaChu- 
Fetts,  $75,000. 


■nTLE  II 
Sec.  201.  Section  157b.(3)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "upon  the  recommendation 
of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  con- 
sultation with". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  orderecJ  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13919)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AME^fDING   THE   ARMS   CO>rrROL 
AND    DISARMAMENT    ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12799  with  Miss 
Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimoiLs  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Frelinghuysen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Morgan  ) . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  12799,  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $10.1  million  to  fund  the  Arms  Control 
and  Di.sarmament  Agency  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  bill  ahso  amends  the  Agency's  au- 
thority to  obtain  the  services  of  con- 
sultants in  line  with  the  authority  given 
by  Congress  to  other  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Further,  the  bill  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  file  an  arms  control  impact 
statement  with  Congress  on  new  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  costing  more  than 
$50  million,  and  in  certain  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  its  original  request,  the  executive 
branch  asked  for  a  2-year  authorization 
of  $21  million  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976. 

After  giving  the  request  careful  con- 
sideration, the  committee  decided  to 
limit  the  Agency  to  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion and  set  a  figure  at  $10.1.  That 
amount  is  equal  to  the  appropriations 
request  by  the  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

We  limited  the  authorization  to  1  year 
because  the  committee  is  about  to  l)egin 


a  thorough  study  of  the  Agency  and  its 
role  in  arms  control  policymaking. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
exercised  oversight  over  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  since  its 
inception  in  1961.  The  time  has  come 
now  to  see  how  the  Agency  hEis  passed 
the  test  of  time  and  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  its  organization  and  opera- 
tions. 

Such  a  review  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Zablocki. 

That  subcommittee  expects  to  have  its 
study  completed  and  its  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, if  any,  ready  early  next 
year — in  time  for  authorizing  the 
Agency's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  to  bring  the  Agency's 
authority  to  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  line  with  other 
Government  agencies. 

The  old  ceiling  of  $100  per  day  was  set 
back  in  1961. 

At  present,  other  Government  agen- 
cies, including  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  can  pay  their  consultants 
up  to  $138.48  a  day. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  similar  au- 
thority. The  total  cost  of  the  increased 
ceiling  to  the  Agency  will,  at  maximum, 
be  $20,000. 

A  third  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disaanament  Agency  to  report  regu- 
larly to  Congress  on  the  arms  control  im- 
pact of  strategic  weapons  programs  in 
two  situations: 

First,  when  a  new  weapons  system  has 
an  annual  cost  of  $50  million  or  more; 
and 

Second,  when  another  Government 
agency  has  taken  an  action  which  the 
Director  believes  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  U.S.  strategic  arms  or  arms 
control  policies. 

This  amendment  was  added  in  our 
committee  as  a  modest  but  useful  step 
toward  obtaining  for  Congress  improved 
information  about  nuclear  arms  policy 
and  strategic  weapons  systems. 

We  all  are  by  now  familiar  with  en- 
vironmental impact  reports.  The  reports 
required  by  this  amendment  would  be 
arms  control  impact  reports  to  Congress. 

They  would  help  improve  the  authori- 
zation, appropriations  and  oversight 
functions  of  the  legislative  branch  in  this 
important  area  of  national  security. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  reporting  requirement  will  mean  con- 
siderable additional  cost  to  ACDA. 

From  the  information  available  to  u?-. 
we  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true.  The 
Agency  already  develops  similar  kinds 
of  information  about  weapons  systems 
and  arms  policy  £is  part  of  its  normal 
work.  That  information  is  provided  to 
other  parts  of  the  executive  branch. 

This  amendment  would  simply  make 
the  same  sort  of  information  available 
to  the  proper  committees  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  also  provided,  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  that  confidential  or  classi- 
fied materials  could  be  included  and 
would  be  handled  by  the  committees  in- 
volved under  the  usual  injunction  of 
secrecy. 
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Madam  CSiaii-man,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  continues  to  do 
very  essential  work. 

Important  negotiations  are  now  goin^ 
on  with  the  Soviets  on  strategic  arms — 
the  so-called  SALT  n  negotiations. 

Other  important  arms  control  talks 
involving  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  are  in  progress  in  Vienna.  They 
are  knowTi  as  MBFR — mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reduction  talks. 

Soon,  In  Geneva,  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  renew 
its  consideration  of  a  variety  of  arms 
control  subjects. 

Finally,  preparations  are  begimiing 
now  for  the  review  conference  required 
by  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
NPT — a  conference  to  be  held  some  time 
next  year. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  intimately  involved  in  all  of 
those  efforts.  For  that  essential  work,  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  strong  approval 
of  H.R.  12799  by  the  House  as  the  bill 
was  repKjrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Prelinghtjysen)  . 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  a  supporter 
of  the  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  And  today  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  recommendation  of  a  1- 
year  authorization  for  the  Agency  in  the 
amount  of  $10.1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  Agency  is  a  key  element  In  the 
important  arms  control  negotiations  in 
which  our  coimtry  has  been  engaged. 
These  include  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks,  SALT,  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe,  MBFR,  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, CCD.  and  other  activities 
such  as  Its  work  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  nuclear  safe- 
guards. 

It  has  the  major,  supportive  role  in  the 
SALT  n  negotiations.  Certainly,  if  these 
negotiations  are  ultimately  to  succeed, 
we  must  continue  to  have  a  vigorous, 
adequately  funded  agency.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  must  say  I  support  the  plans 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  and  Scientific  Development  to 
conduct  an  Indepth  study  of  the  Agency. 
In  view  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
the  arms  control  negotiations  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  properly  structured 
and  has  the  necessary  congressional 
mandate  to  do  the  job. 

However,  I  strongly  oppose  the  far- 
reaching  amendment  of  Mr.  Harrington 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
without  prior  consideration  during  the 
hearings. 

I  would  urge  that  all  the  Members  read 
the  additional  views  which  are  in  the 
committee  report.  As  noted  in  the  "addi- 


tional views"  of  the  committee  report, 
this  ill-advised  amendment  would  give 
the  Agency  a  major  oversight  role  over 
other  Federal  agencies,  thus  duplicating 
the  work  of  congressional  committees 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  agen- 
cies and  properly  perform  the  oversight 
function  vested  in  the  Congress. 

Aside  from  my  objection  to  the  Har- 
rington amendment,  which  I  will  vote 
to  delete  from  the  bill,  I  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wiscoiisin  (Mr. 
Zablocki) . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
than>;  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  before  the  House  this 
aftei-noon — H.R.  12799. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  I  have 
for  many  years  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  operation  of  the  law  and  of  the 
agency — the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency — which  It  established. 

Still  fresh  in  my  memory  are  the  warn- 
ings of  some  critics  that  the  formation 
of  such  an  agency  would  give  haven  to 
radical  disanners  and  tmdermine  our  na- 
tional security. 

As  we  know,  those  warnings  were  un- 
founded. Instead,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  —  CDA  —  has 
helped  strengthen  our  national  security 
through  its  work  in  negotiating  and  back- 
stopping  a  variety  of  agreements  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race  and  minimize  dan- 
gers of  world  catastrophe. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  in- 
ternational agreements  on  arms  control 
in  which  the  Agency  has  been  directly 
involved : 

In  1963,  it  helped  negotiate  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  which  restricted  nuclear 
testing  to  underground  locaticms  for  the 
signatory  nations — which  include  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
a  result  of  that  agreement,  the  dangers 
to  the  health  of  millions  from  radio- 
active fallout  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

In  1967,  ACDA  helped  negotiate  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  explosions  In 
outer  space  and  a  treaty  prohibiting 
the  deployment  of  weapons  in  Lathi 
America. 

In  1968  the  Agency  was  instrumental 
in  framhig  U.S.  policy  on  nuclear  pro- 
liferation dujting  talks  which  resulted  in 
the  Nuclean^on-Proliferation  Treaty — 
NPT.  r 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva — known  as 
the  CCD— the  ACDA  officials  in  1971 
negotiated  the  Seabed  Arms  Control 
Treaty,  and  in  1972,  an  international  ban 
on  the  stockpiling  and  use  of  biological 
weapons. 

ACDA  also  hsfe  been  intimately  in- 
volved in  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
Russians  on  arms  control.  In  1963  it 
helped  negotiate  the  "hot  line"  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and  it  led  the 
delegation  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks — known 
as  SALT  I. 

From  SALT  I  came  a  number  of 
agreements — two   minor   ones   in    1971 


which  improved  the  "hot  line"  agree- 
ment and  provided  precautions  against 
nuclear  accidents,  and  two  major  agree- 
ments in  1972. 

Those  major  SALT  agi'eements 
marked  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  to  phase  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

The  treaty  on  defensive  weapons  has 
meant  that  the  United  States  has  been 
spared  the  expense  of  building  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  whose  useful- 
ness was  a  matter  of  great  controversy. 

TJie  interim  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons — which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  in 
the  summer  of  1972 — also  helped  prevent 
another  expensive  spiral  In  the  arms 
race. 

All  these  agreements — ^important  as 
they  are — have  simply  opened  the  way 
for  further  negotiations  to  control  arms. 
Among  them  are  SALT  n  with  the  So- 
\'iets,  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  in  Vienna,  and  discus- 
sions on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  and  chemical  warfare  ban  at  the 
CCD. 

In  order  that  ACDA  can  continue  to 
pay  the  role  which  Congress  intended 
when  It  established  the  Agency  in  1961. 
I  beUeve  that  a  thoroughgoing  study  of 
the  Agency's  activities  should  be  under- 
taken at  this  time. 

For  that  reason  the  committee  In  this 
bill  approved  a  1-year  authorization, 
rather  than  the  2-year  term  requested 
by  the  executive  branch. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
will  conduct  an  intensive  review  of  the 
Agency's  activities  and  its  role  in  the 
making  of  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

The  results  of  that  study  will  be  made 
available  to  the  full  committee  and  the 
Congress  early  in  1975  in  ample  time  to 
draft  new  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Agency. 

The  study  Is  needed  now  for  several 
reasons : 

First,  although  13  years  have  elapsed 
since  Congress  created  the  Agency,  it  has 
never  been  subjected  to  an  in-depth 
review. 

Although  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee exercised  its  oversight  responsibilities 
through  the  biannual  authorization 
process,  such  an  examination  necessarily 
is  limited  in  time  and  scope. 

A  second  reason  for  the  study  are  in- 
dications that  the  Agency  has.  in  some 
instances,  diverged  from  congressional 
int«nt,  as  expressed  in  the  basic  legis- 
lation. 

For  example,  although  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  directs  the 
Agency  to  disseminate  public  information 
about  arms  control  as  a  "primary  re- 
sponsibility," only  a  small  portion  of  its 
budget  is  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

A  third  reason  for  the  study  are  grow- 
ing indications  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  no  longer 
plays  the  role  in  U.S.  arms  control  policy 
formation  which  it  once  did. 

Severe  budget  cuts  imposed  on  the 
Agency  by  the  administration,  the  termi- 
nating of  44  staff  positions,  and  a  loss  of 
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key*  negotiating  roles  at  SALT  aad  tlie 
CCD  have  caused  many  to  be  concerned 
about  tlie  situation  of  ACDA. 

I  am  confident  that  the  subcommittee 
study  will  illuminate  whatever  problems 
may  be  plaguing  tiie  Agency,  and  will 
provide  a  basis  for  Congress  to  act  early 
next  year  to  resolvo  through  legislation 
any  difficulties  which  may  exist. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  that'II.R. 
12799 — legislation  extending  to  Arms 
Control  and  Disiirniament  Agency 
through  tlie  end  of  fiscal  year  1975 — be 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FRKI.INGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   (Mr.  Derwmski*. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
my  remarks  will  be  brief.  As  Members 
know,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Arms 
Control   and   DLsaimament  Agency. 

I  support  the  recommendation  of  a 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Also.  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  Zablocki 
subc<Hnmittee  to  carry  out  an  indeptli 
study  of  the  Agency  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  future  direction  of 
ACDA. 

However,  I  do  strongly  oppose  the 
Harrington  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  committee  without  prior 
consideration  while  the  Director  of  tlic 
Agency  was  before  the  conunittea.  The 
amendment  is  ill-advised.  It  results  in 
dupUcation  and  overlapping  of  jurtsdic-." 
tion  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlssian  are 
reviewed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  their  programs. 

When  the  Clerk  completes  reading  the 
last  committee  amendment — whiclils  the 
Harrington  amendment — I  intend  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Madam  Chairman,  could  the  <diair- 
man  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Mohgam,  per- 
mit me  to  direct  one  question,  ptease? 
Is  it  my  understanding  that  all  vte  arc 
going  to  do  ths  afternoon  is  complete 
the  general  debate? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Therefore,  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  held  until  early  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Chairman, 
negotiations  of  complex  matters,  be- 
tween mistrusting  parties,  involving  non- 
identical  weapons  systems  deemed  vital 
to  the  -survival  of  each,  is  an  excee<tingly 
difficult  job.  The  Arms  Control  Develop- 
ment Agency,  which  will  be  funded  for 
another  year  by  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12799  provides  the  technical  backup  for 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  SALT  and  has 
pumary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
a  variety  of  forums  in  which  other  di.s- 
arniament  negotiations  have  in  the  jiast, 
and  will  In  the  future,  be  taking  place. 
llie:>c  efforts  are  essential  in  our  quest 
for  a  more  peaceful  world.  Tliey  liave 
already  born  such  results  as  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Can  Treaty,  the  Treaty  for  the 
Non proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapon."?, 
the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty,  and  the 
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H.R.  12799  would  also  require  that  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  Disarma- 
ment Agency  report  to  the  Congress  on 
a  regular  basis  the  likely  effect  of  any 
Federal  action  having  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  U.S.  strategic  arms,  or  arms  con- 
trol policies.  This  will  undoubtedly  aid  us 
in  our  assessment  of.  and  our  contribu- 
tion to.  national  policy  in  any  future 
negotiations. 

As  a  congres'jonal  adviser  to  tlie  UJS. 
dc!ef:atinn  to  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  la^st  summer.  1 
wa3  struck  by  the  hopeful  r.eces.>ity  of 
thesi^  kinds  of  meetings.  Tlie  U.S.  position 
must  continue  to  reflect  a  sound  knowl- 
edije  of  man's  worst  instincts  and  a  bold 
faith  for  a  higher  goal  for  mankind. 

We  can  begin  to  reach  that  goal  by 
objectively  and  programatically  defining 
tho.se  conditions  uiider  which  peace  is 
maintained,  and  concentrating  at  the 
negotiating  table  on  securing  them.  In 
one  phase  of  thi.3  goal,  securing  a  limit 
on  strategic  arms,  the  essential  condi- 
tion is  the  prevention  of  either  side 
achieving  a  belief  In  its  own  first  strike 
potential.  A  successful  SALT  II  agree- 
ment requires  an  acknowledgement  of 
this,  and  should  not  fall  back  on  ritual- 
istic formulas  of  numbers  of  rockets  or 
total  "throw  power." 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
for  all  of  the  dangers  involved  the  "bal- 
ance of  terror"  works.  Time  after  time, 
in  Berlin,  in  the  Mideast.  In  Cuba,  we 
have  seen  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Umon  reach  a  crises  situation  in 
which  both  countries  feel  vital  national 
interests  are  at  stake,  the  kind  of  i-ssucs 
over  which  nations  have  traditiorally 
gone  to  war,  and  faced  with  tlie  alterna- 
tive, the  great  powers  have  founa  some 
path  of  mutual  accommodation. 

The  cost  over  this  period  has  been  high. 
Innovation  on  one  side  requii-es  new  re- 
search and  development  on  the  other. 
Buildup  follows  buildup  in  a  spiraling 
effort  to  keep  the  strategic  threat  credi- 
ble. Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
equipment  bought  last  year  would  be- 
come obsolete.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  produc- 
ing the  weapon  systems  now  in  some 
stage  of  research  and  development  will 
run  in  excess  of  $91  billion  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies.  Total  cost  of  weapon 
development  or  procurement  in  fiscal 
1974  will  run  between  $8  and  $9  billion. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a 
level  of  military  strength  that  will  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  deterrence.  Peace  Is 
a  product  of  strength.  We  cannot  as 
a  national  afford  less;  we  need  not  pay 
for  more. '  "^ 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, today  the  Hou.se  will  complete  gen- 
eral debate  on  legislation  for  which.  I 
suppop",  I  hear  a  measure  of  respoiosi- 
bility. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  12799,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disanna- 
ment  Agency,  results  from  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs — which.  I  note,  was  Im- 
proved in  the  committee  by  my  colleagues 
Don  Fra.ser.  Dante  Fascell.  and  Lester 
Wolff,  before  committee  acceptance. 

Section  2  L"5  really  just  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  principles  of  the  exist- 
i!.:i    statutory    authority    for   ACD.\.    It 


requii-es  that  tlae  ACDA  Director  file  re- 
ports with  the  Congress  on  major  strate- 
gic weapons  programs — those  exceeding 
a  yearly  cost  of  $50  million.  AL^o,  the 
Dii-ector  is  given  discretionaiy  authority 
to  file  reports  on  actions  of  a  policy 
nature  which  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  U.S.  strategic  arms  or  arm.s 
control  policies.  These  reports — arms 
control  impact  statements — would  be 
IJre^enteil  to  the  Congress  within  30  clays 
of  the  ACDA  Director's  determination. 
By  the  terms  of  .section  2  of  H.R.  127D0, 
I'ne  reports  are  to  cover  strategic  weap- 
ons programs  in  research,  development, 
Ic-tingr,  enfTinecrinT.  or  deployment. 

The  Director's  report  to  the  Congre'-<; 
on  those  weapons  systems  covered  by  the 
$50  million  trigger  would,  by  the  terms 
of  section  2.  include  the  nature,  scope, 
purpose,  co^t  and  impact  of  the  weapon.s 
program,  if  developed  or  deployed.  It 
would  seem  to  me  desirable  that  these 
reports,  even  tliough  prepared  by 
ACDA — for  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  legislative  jurisdiction — 
should  be  made  available  to  the  other 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  by 
the  Speaker,  to  whom  the  legislation 
directs  that  the  ACDA  reports  be  trans- 
mitted. Other  committees  which  these 
reports  would  assist  would  be  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Comrtfittee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
-Atomic  Energy.  Timely  submission  of 
ihese  rciwrts  by  ACDA  would  insure 
their  value  to  tlie  committees  of  the 
Congress  as  part  of  the  authorization, 
appropriation,  and  oversight  process. 

Of  course,  as  is  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  these  ACDA  reports  should 
be  handled  imder  the  appropriate  in- 
junction of  secrecy.  Conceivably,  the 
ACDA  reports  might  be  filed  in  botli 
classified  and  unclassified  forms — in  a 
manner  analagous  to  the  Defense  Posture 
Statement  filed  annually  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Some  questions  have  been  Raised  as 
to  the  ability  of  ACDA  to  perform  the 
requirements  of  section  2.  given  Its  lim- 
ited resources  and  Umited — $10  million — 
budget.  My  analysis  convinces  me  that 
ACDA  ciin  satisffkctorily  carry  out  the 
reporting  function  without  need  for  any 
additional  funds. 

The  Director  of  ACDA  already  receives, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  much  of  the  in- 
formation required  for  the  arms  control 
impact  statements.  He  receives  this  in- 
formation by  virtue  of"  his  positions  on 
such  forums  as  the  verification  panel, 
the  verification  panel  working  group, 
and  the  defense  program  review  commit- 
tee, and  otlier  forums  within  the  national 
security  policy  'arms  control  planning 
process.  Fui'ther.  in  recent  years  ACDA 
has  regularly  carried  out  reviews  and 
analysis  of  strategic  weapons  programs. 
Section  2  would  make  the  benefit  of  these 
reviews  available  to  the  Congress. 

Further,  there  should  be  no  question 
as  to  the  ability  of  ACDA  to  obtain  tha 
information  needed  for  the  report.s. 
Documents  such  as  selected  acquisition 
reports — SAR's — and  development  con- 
cept papers — DCP's — contain  useful  cost 
information.  More  important,  ACDA  is 
given  unambiguous  statutory  authority 
to  obtain  information  by  Public  Law  87- 
297.    . 
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Section  2  of  Public  Law  87-297  states 
that  ACDA: 

Must  tiave  the  capacity  to  provide  the  es- 
sential scientific,  economic,  political,  mili- 
tary, psychological,  and  technological  InXor- 
nifitlon  upon  which  realistic  arms  control  and 
di.s-irmament  policy  must  be  based. 

Further  authority  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 31  of  the  statute,  which  gives  the 
ACDA  Director  the  authority  to  "make 
full  use  of  available  facilities.  Govern- 
ment and  private,"  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  imder  the  act.  Section  35 
gives  the  President  authority  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  insuring  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies  with  ACDA  in  as- 
suring a  ''BBntinuing  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
ofher  affected  Government  agencies." 
Section  41(a)  gives  the  ACDA  Director 
authority  to  utilize  or  employ  the  "serv- 
ices, personnel,  equipment,  or  facilities" 
of  other  agencies  with  the  consent  of 
the  other  agency,  and  section  41(c)  gives 
ACDA  the  authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  other  agencies,  including 
military  departments,  so  that  officers  or 
other  employees  can  be  detailed  to  serv- 
ice with  ACDA. 

Executive  Order  No.  11044,  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1962,  reaffirms  and  strengthens 
ACDA's  authority.  By  its  terms  the 
ACDA  Director  is  to  assimae  "primary  re- 
sponsibility" for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters.  Other  agencies  are 
required  by  the  order  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  ACDA,  and  the  Director 
of  ACDA  and  the  heads  of  other  agencies 
are  to  "keep  each  other  fully  informed" 
on  all  significant  aspects  of  U.S.  arms 
control  Euid  disarmament  policies,  in- 
cluding "current  and  prospective  policies, 
plans  and  programs." 

What  is  more,  as  I  envision  the  func- 
tioning of  the  reporting  requirement, 
ACDA's  role  would  primarily  be  analysis 
and  comment,  using  factual  material  and 
information  supplied  by  the  originating 
agency  of  the  program — the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  appropriate — in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  functioning  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  now  required 
by  Federal  law. 

On  another  point  of  potential  concern, 
let  me  indicate  my  view  that  section  2 
of  H.R.  12799  in  no  way  authorizes  or 
in  any  way  requires  ACDA  to  superim- 
pose itself  over  any  other  agencies,  and 
in  no  way  should  cause  ACDA  to  inter- 
fere with  the  processes  of  the  National 
Security  Cpimcil. 

WHY    WE    NEED    SECTION    2 

Madam  Chairman,  as  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  my  statement,  I  believe  that 
the  arms  control  impact  statement 
provision  of  H.R.  12799  is  a  modest  but 
useful  step  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  purpose  of  ACDA's  existing 
authoi-ity. 

Section  2  of  the  original  statute  au- 
thoiizing  ACDA,  Public  Law  87-297,  notes 
that  "arms  control  and  disarmament  pol- 
icy, being  am  important  aspect  of  foreign 
policy,  must  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  policy  as  a  whole."  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  created  to  be  "the  central  organiza- 


tion charged  by  statute  with  primary-  re- 
sponsibility" for  accomplishing  the  for- 
mulation of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy  consistent  with  the  national 
secmlty. 

Requiring  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  arms  control  impact  of  major  strate- 
gic weapons  system  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  role,  combining  national  security  in- 
terests with  the  goal  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  that  was  contemplated  for 
ACDA  at  its  origination.  We  all  recognize, 
I  hope,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  Presently,  Congress  re- 
ceives information  on  the  military — or 
national  security — aspects  of  new  weap- 
ons programs,  but  Congress  is  inade- 
quately apprised  of  the  arms  control  per- 
spective, and,  as  Congress  recognized  in 
1961  in  the  original  ACDA  statute,  these 
concerns  are  intertwined,  not  separable. 
This  interdependency  of  national  secu- 
rity intere-st  and  arms  control  is  perhaps 
more  tnie  today  than  13  years  ago  when 
ACDA  was  established. 

The  "arms  control  impact  statements" 
requii-ed  by  section  2  of  H.R.  12799  are 
simply  a  way  of  providing  the  Congress 
with  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
consistent  with  aforementioned  objec- 
tives of  the  ACDA  statute.  This  logical 
step — making  use  of  the  "impact  state- 
ment" teclmique  that  has  developed  dur- 
ing recent  years — will  cost  no  money.  It 
will  help  institutionalize  the  analysis 
and  review  process  of  strategic  weapons 
and  policies  that  was  imdertaken  by  the 
Nixon  administration — with  great  suc- 
cess— prior  to  and  during  the  SALT  I 
negotiations.  It  would  help  restrain  the 
adverse  effects  of  technology  upon  arms 
limitation  and  control  efforts  by  giving 
the  Congress  the  information  It  needs  to 
evaluate,  in  advance  of  irreparable  dam- 
age, the  imdesirable  arms  control  con- 
sequences that  might  conceivably  result 
from  deployment  of  some  major  strategic 
weapons  systems. 

As  Philip  Morrison,  chaii-man  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists,  wTOte 
in  endorsement  of  section  2 : 

Past  experience,  of  which  MIRV  Is  a  very 
good  example,  reveals  a  long  lag  before  In- 
terested parties  were  aware  of  the  very  de- 
stabilizing impact  this  development  could 
have.  An  Impact  report  could  have  crystal- 
lized a  suitable  awareness  much  earlier  and 
would  have  saved  our  Nation  considerable 
funds  and  anguish  In  subsequent  SALT  talk 
negotiations. 

Section  2  would  also  strengthen  ACDA, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  on  hard 
times  of  late,  in  the  aftermath  of  SALT 
I,  ACDA  would  be  given  new  and  impor- 
tant'responsibilities,  and  would  be  given, 
in  a  sense,  a  new  constituency — the  Con- 
gress. 

The  new  Director  of  ACDA,  Dr.  Fred 
Ikle,  seems  to  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  ACDA's  connection  to  the 
Congress.  On  March  5  of  this  year,  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Ikle 
said: 

When  it  comes  to  deciding  oiu'  arms  con- 
trol policy,  therefore,  strong  and  eflective 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
E-xecutive  Branch  Is  Imperative.  It  Is  only 
throxigh  Joint  effort  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward. 

By  strengthening  the  Arms  Control 
and  Di.-armament  Agency,  we  strengthen 


the  management  of  strategic  arms  devel- 
opment. We  strengthen  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  weigh  the  complex  and  crit- 
ically important  questions  of  arms  con- 
trol and  national  security  policy.  Section 
2  of  H.R.  12799.  the  fiscal  1975  author- 
ization for  ACDA.  is  a  modest  but  desir- 
able way  to  improve  the  manner  in 
v.hich  our  -"ountry  de\elops  its  foreign 
and  national  security  policy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  section  2.  and  H.R. 
12799  in  general. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
hcive  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall> 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Miss  Jordan. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12799)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropiiations.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  general 
debate  on  H.R.  12799,  amending  the 
Arms  Control  and  E>isarmament  Act,  just 
concluded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOLAR   ENERGY  AMENDMENT 

<Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  vot- 
ing upon  the  amendment  offered  by  mj- 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  , 
I  inadvertantly  voted  "nay."  In  reviewing 
the  Lujan  amendment  to  finance  the 
construction  of  a  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing system  at  the  new  AEC  building  in 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  I  am  convinced  that 
mi'  vote  should  have  been  "aye."  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  the  development  and 
utilization  of  solar  energj-  for  heating  and 
cooling  systems  and  to  satisfy  our  other 
energ>'  requirements.  The  Lujan  amend- 
ment appears  to  be  consistent  with  my 
overall  views — and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  House  adopted  the  amendment 
by  a  decisive  vote. 


REMEMBERING 


•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise,  anfl  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19.  the  Jewish  commimity  throughout 
the  world  marked  one  of  its  saddest  an- 
niversaries, the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising. 
On  that  day,  31  years  ago.  a  handftil  of 
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Jews,  decimated  by  starvation,  disease, 
and  the  most  inhuman  treatment  ever 
visited  by  man  on  his  fellows,  decided 
they  had  had  enough  and  they  would 
strilte  back  at  their  Nazi  tormentors. 
If  they  were  to  die,  then  at  least  they 
could  die  fighting  for  what  they  beUeved 
in,  their  Jewish  faith,  and  their  self- 
respect  as  human  beings. 

Tlie  anniversary  of  the  WiW.saw 
Ghetto  uprising  was  commemorated  by 
this  body  last  year,  with  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  marking  the  day  as  a  spe- 
cial observance.  It  is  traditionally  a  day 
that  brings  forth  many  pious  sentiments 
about  bravery  in  the  face  of  impossible 
odds,  the  victory  of  the  human  soul  over 
incredible  adversity  and  brutality,  and 
so  forth.  And  unfortunately,  it  is  a  day 
that  is  all  too  soon  forgotten  afta-  the 
speeches  have  been  made. 

liBst  year,  we  all  spoke  about  what  we 
could  learn  from  the  Warsaw  GBietto 
uprising.  We  said  we  could  learn  how 
to  fight  back  against  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  us,  we  could  learn  how  to 
triumph  morally  even  though  we  mifler 
a  great  defeat,  we  could  learn  the  true 
meaning  of  personal  sacrifice  for  sui 
IdeaL  And  then,  after  our  learning  was 
done,  we  all  gathered  up  our  speeches 
and  went  back  to  work. 

We  cannot  be  condemned  for  putting 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  out  of  our 
minds  except  for  one  short  day  each 
year.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  business 
we  do.  But  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  words  which  we  speak  in  memory  of 
that  day  are  more  than  mere  words.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  special  commemoratives 
that  the  Congress  is  calle<>LUpon  to  note, 
this  is  the  one  which  evoke^he  strongest 
emotions,  and  which  will  leave  the  great- 
est Impression  on  the  world.  For  what 
happened  in  the  streets  of  a  tiny  sector 
of  Warsaw  31  years  ago  this  week  is 
truly  a  testament  to  the  strength  of  the 
himian  spirit,  and  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

How  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  die 
for  our  convictions,  whatever  they  are? 
How  many  of  us  would  be  able  to  make 
a  stand  for  our  dignity  as  human  beings? 
How  many  of  us  would  be  brave  enough 
to  face  the  most  powerful  armed  forces 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  hold  them 
off  for  weeks  with  the  most  meager  and 
unsophisticated  of  weapons?  This  is  what 
happened,  when  a  tiny  gioup  of  belea- 
guered Jews  held  off  the  armed  might 
of  the  Third  Reich  until  the  Jewish 
Ghetto  in  Warsaw  was  left  in  smoldng 
ruins. 

I  do  not  know  Iww  many  times  this 
story  has  been  told.  It  is  the  subject  of 
a  number  of  fiction  and  nonflction  books. 
Survivors  of  the  holocaust  tell  it  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  over  and 
over  again,  to  make  sure  that  the  mem- 
ory of  what  happened  will  never  fade 
from  the  minds  of  men.  There  Is  even  a 
museum  in  I&rael  which  houses  memora- 
bilia of  wliat  happened  to  the  Jews  in  the 
holocaust. 

Ttiis  Is  not  an  unhealthy  reverence  for 
the  dead.  Rather,  it  Is  a  necessary  and 
concerted  effort  by  a  handful  of  people  to 
leave  the  world  with  a  record  of  the 


depths  to  which  man  can  sink  in  the 
name  of  power  and  brutality,  perhaps  to 
scare  us  so  that  we  will  never  again  sink 
so  low. 

The  human  race  h<is  come  a  long  way 
since  those  black  and  bitter  days  in  1943. 
Germany  has  been  rebuilt  to  tlie  ix)int 
where  it  rivals  tlie  United  States,  once 
her  bitterest  enemy,  in  economic  growtli 
and  development.  Many  of  the  survivors 
of  the  holocaust  have  gone  on  to  become 
successful  productive  citizens  in  the 
United  States,  Israel,  and  elsewhere.  For 
them,  life  has  finally  turned  out  well. 
They  have  learned  that  not  all  the  world 
looks  at  a  Jew  and  seems  sometlilng  to 
be  despised.  But  they  have  not  for- 
gotten, and  neither  should  we. 

Rather,  we  should  understand  what 
happened  at  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  and 
take  from  it  the  hope  that  this  will  never 
happen  again  in  the  history  of  man.  In 
death,  we  should  see  the  birth  of  a  new 
hope,  that  men  can  still  fight  for  what 
they  believe  in  and  live  together  without 
hatred.  In  destruction,  we  should  see  the 
creation  of  a  new  promise  to  future  gen- 
erations, that  there  will  be  peacf.  and 
a  respect  for  everyone,  no  matter  what 
his  beliefs  or  appearance. 

And  finally,  when  we  remember  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  we  should  remember  as 
well  those  who  survived  and  went  to 
Israel.  We  should  remember  that  Israel, 
too,  is  beset  by  diCBculties,  that,  while  not 
insurmountable,  are  most  trying.  And  we 
should  remember  that  Israel  symbolizes 
the  culmination  of  what  the  Jews  in 
Warsaw  were  fighting  for — the  right  to 
be  Jews,  free  from  fear  and  terror. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  spirit  of  tlie 
freedom  fighters  of  the  Warsaw  6hetto 
will  live  as  long  as  there  are  men  to  tell 
the  story  to  their  children,  and  that  we 
will  never  forget  what  happened  there. 
For  only  by  remembering  will  we  be  able 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  MILE- 
AGE ALLOWANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  with  the  au- 
thority to  increase  the  mileage  allowance 
for  Federal  employees  who  use  their 
private  automobiles  on  Government 
business.  With  the  recent  dramatic  in- 
crease^ In  the  cost  of  gasoline,  as  well 
as  tKe  reduced  mileage  per  gallon 
achieved  by  new  cars  due  to  antipollu- 
tion devices,  the  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile  has  Increased  substantially. 
In  response  to  the  rising  cost,  the  GSA 
Administrator  recently  raised  the  allow- 
ance to  12  cents  per  mile  which  is  the 
highest  mUeage  rate  allowed  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Since  recent  studies  have  demon- 
strated that  the  cost  of  operating  a 
standard  size  automobile  Is  now  at  least 
14.4  cents  per  mile,  and  may  be  as  high 


as  16.5  cents  per  mile,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  grant  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  to  Increase 
the  mileage  allowance  up  to  as  much 
as  17  cents  per  mile. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  le^is- 
lalion  would  not  mandate  an  immediate 
increase  to  17  cents  per  mile.  It  would 
merely  increase  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  mileage  allowance  from  the  present 
12  cents  to  17  cents.  The  Administrator 
would  have  the  discretion  to  set  the  ac- 
tual allowance  in  accordance  with  auto- 
mobile operating  costs  at  any  given 
time. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
recently  conducted  a  study  which  indi- 
cated that  the  average  cost  of  operating 
a  standard  size  automobile  is  14.4  cents 
per  mile.  This  figure  was  based  on  the 
operating  costs  in  subiu-ban  Baltimore, 
an  area  v.hich  is  believed  to  reflect  the 
average  prices,  taxes,  and  road  and 
driving  conditions  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  However,  the  study  also  points 
out  that  the  costs  of  driving  In  many 
other  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  are 
considerably  higher  than  14.4  cents  per 
mile.  In  addition,  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  has  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  driving  has 
climbed  to  an  average  of  16.5  cents  per 
mile  for  most  motorists.  Since  neither 
the  GSA  nor  the  AAA  studies  reflect  the 
most  recent  increases  in  the  price  of 
gasoline.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a  ceilmg 
of  17  cents  is  quite  reasonable. 

The  law  states  that  Federal  employees 
can  use  their  private  automobiles  to 
carry  out  Government  business  when  it 
best  suits  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
Thus,  Federal  workers  use  their  private 
automobiles  only  when  their  destination 
b?  inaccessible  by  public  transportation 
or  the  cost  of  public  transportation  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  using  their  pri- 
vate automobiles.  It  is  clearly  the  Gov- 
ernment which  benefits  from  this  law, 
and  not  the  individual  Federal  employee. 

Since  Federal  workers  are  aiding  the 
Government  by  agreeing  to  use  their  pri- 
vate automobiles  on  Goverimient  busi- 
ness, we  should  not  tolerate  these  em- 
ployees losing  money  by  utilizing  their 
own  autOHMbiles.  Yet  both  the  GEA  and 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
studies  demonstrate  that  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  money  is  currently  being  lost 
by  the  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
who  use  their  private  automobUes  lor 
Government  business.  This  is  clearly  in- 
equitable. I  urge  the  Congress  to  prompt- 
ly enact  my  legislation  so  that  Federal 
employees  can  receive  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  expenses  incurred  while  op- 
erating their  automobiles  to  carry  out 
governmental  responsibilities. 
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UNCLE'S  EASTER  BUNNY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  jiist  before 
the  Easter  recess,  when  the  House  agreed 
to  play  Ea.ster  Bunny  to  the  Postal  Serv- 


ice by  handing  over  $230  million  for  tran- 
,*^itional  expenses,  we  were  told  that  the 
Postal  Service  simply  could  not  exist 
v.itliout  this  subsidy  and  that  dire  con- 
sequences were  in  store  if  they  did  not 
'   tet  the  money. 

I  do  not  believe  it. 

What  we  need  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
congressional  control  over  Postal  Service 
expenditures  instead  of  blindly  dishing 
cut  taxpayers'  cash  from  the  Treasury 
every  time  these  so-called  managers  of 
the  Postal  Service  overextend  themselves. 

The  break-even  concept  written  into 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  taxpayer  of  a  Postal 
Service  burden  and  to  provide  some  con- 
straints on  Postal  Service  management 
to  live  jvlthin  its  Income.  The  result  un- 
der the  current  postal  administration 
has  been  just  the  opposite. 

Instead  of  fashioning  a  postal  operation 
that  Is  confined  to  its  revenue,  these 
postal  managers  plunge  ahead  with  fan- 
ciful and  uneconomic  obligations  and 
then  raise  postal  rates  or  ask  Congress 
for  additional  money  to  pay  the  bills. 
Their  justification  for  annual  postal  rate 
increases  and  mounting  "transitional"' 
appropriations  is  that  "Congress  man- 
dated the  Postal  Service  to  break  even." 

But  the  questions  never  asked,  and 
which  demand  answers,  are:  Did  Con- 
frress  mandate  the  managers  of  the  Post- 
al Serwce  to  capitulate  to  a  labor  agree- 
«  ment  that  adds  $1.4  billion  annually  to 
its  budget?  Did  Congress  mandate  the 
managers  of  the  Postal  Service  to  com- 
mit itself  to  an  ill-conceived,  nationwide 
bulk  mall  system  that  is  at  least  $92  mil- 
lion over  Its  estimated  cost  of  $950  mil- 
lion? 

Did  Congress  mandate  the  managers 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  abandon  their 
headquarters  building  and  ensconce 
themselves  in  the  plush  surroundings  of 
L'Enfant  Plaza?  Did  Congress  mandate 
the  managers  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
embark  on  a  multimillion-dollar  adver- 
tising campaign  or  to  spend  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  on  "educational  kits" 
for  grade  schoolers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  coming  days 
I  intend  to  ask  these  and  other  questions. 
We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  Post- 
al Service  is  a  Federal  entity,  spending 
Federal  money,  and  the  taxpayers  de- 
serve a  full  explanation  of  its  operation. 


THE  .PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  STA- 
BILITY ACT  OF  1974  PROVIDES 
AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  PUZZLING 
QUESTION  OF  HOW  BEST  TO 
CONTROL  INFLATION  AND  TO 
AID    IN    ECONOMIC    RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
cgmized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  defined  in 
it.=;  simplest  terms,  monetary  policy  is 
that  policy  which  governs  the  Nation's 
sujiply  of  n*6ney. 

Misdirected  monetary  policy  can  be, 

« therefore,  the  basic  cause  of  much  of 

our  Nation's  economic  turmoil.  Monetary 

ixdicy  effects  the  rate  of  inflation,  the 


value  of  the  dollar,  foreign  exchange 
rates,  international  economic  policy.  In- 
terest rates,  credit  terms,  and  produc- 
tivity. Properly  defined  and  applied, 
monetary  policy  can  resolve  most  of  our 
economic  problems.  But,  improperly  de- 
fined or  misapplied,  it  can  worsen  them. 

The  monetary  policy  of  this  Nation  is 
too  often  overlooked  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  conversely 
as  a  factor  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Sure- 
ly. monetaiT  policy  is  not  the  only  an- 
swer— because  fiscal  policy  must  also  be 
considered  in  the  equation — but  it  is  in- 
deed a  large  part  of  the  answer.  For. 
while  our  economy  is  a  nextis  of  interre- 
lated dynamics,  any  tinkering  v.ith 
money  supply,  no  matter  how  small, 
usually  has  an  effect  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy, often  as  secondary  or  tertiary  ef- 
fects seldom  anticipated  and  usually  not 
seen  until  after  the  policies  which  cre- 
ated them  have  already  been  amended 
to  compensate  for  some  other  actual  or 
perceived  ill-effect  or  aberration. 

We  have  had  far  too  much  tinkering 
with  money  supply  and  monetarj'  policy 
during  the  past  2  years,  often  erratic 
tinkering,  and  now  we  face  a  situation 
wliich  can  be  best  solved  by  moving  to  the 
most  competent  governor  of  the  econ- 
omy— the  market  system  itself. 

This  is  why  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill,  the  proposed  Economic  Stability  Act 
of  1974,  which  I  think  can  give  us  a  spe- 
cific, solid  start  toward  peirmanentlj' 
stemming  the  inflationary  tide  which 
threatens  to  engulf  us,  wliile  simultane- 
ously insuring  the  economic  growth 
which  we  need.  This  measure,  which  I  am 
honored  to  sponsor  in  the  House,  is  a 
comjpanion  bill  to  S.  3101,  introduced  on 
March  4  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  a  man 
whose  devotion  to  arighting  the  imbal- 
ances in  our  economy  should  be  recog- 
nized and  commended  by  each  of  us. 

WE  ARE  FACinj  WITH  A  DUAI,  PROBLEM  OF  FIGHT- 
INQ  INFLATION  WHILE  ENCOURAGING  ECO- 
NOMIC  RECOVERY 

Because  we  have  foolishly  relied  too 
heavily  on  Government  regulation  to 
control  the  economy  and  to  work  out  its 
problems,  we  have  now  painted  ourselves 
into  that  comer  of  classical  economics 
from  which  escape  can  be  dangerous  un- 
less carefully  thought  through.  We  are 
faced  with  the  worst  inflation  of  this  cen- 
tui-y:  we  must  control  it.  Yet.  we  are  also 
faced  with  a  sagging  economic  picture: 
we  must  recover  from  it.  How  can  we  do 
both — control  inflation  and  encourage 
economic  recovery? 

There  is  an  answer.  It  is  facing  up  to 
the  need  for  responsible  fiscal  policy  and 
agreeing  on  a  consistent  monetary  policy, 
with  a  projected  rate  of  money  supply  is-^ 
suance  known  to  everyone  in  advance — 
and,  most  importantly,  known  by  every- 
one not  to  be  subject  to  intense  fluctua- 
tion— up  or  down — by  fiat.  We  need  a 
monetary  policy  governed  by  known 
rules,  not  by  acting  under  potential  polit- 
ical pressures.  By  yielding  too  quickly,  or 
by  acting  without  a  full  range  of  the  facts 
or  possible  consequences  in  front  of  them, 
or  by  acting  inconsistently,  men — even 
if  they  are  the  best  minds  of  the  Federal 


Re.-^erve  System — carjiot  give  us  the  eco- 
nomic certainties  wlilch  we  need.  And.  if 
we  do  not  have  those  certainties,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  suffer  from  both 
spiralinrr  inflation  and  a  sagging  econ- 
omy. 

Let  me  be  candid:  Federal  Reserve 
policy  has  been  fluctuating  back  ar.d 
forth  from  restrictive  to  expansionist 
policies.  If  it  were  not  for  the  seriousncs.'? 
of  the  matter,  it  would  be  amusing.  But 
it  is  not  amusing,  for  tlie  very  future  of 
cver>-  one  of  us  is  at  stake.  Our  economic 
prosperity  Is  on  the  line.  This  is  no  time 
for  anything  but  the  most  serious  and 
most  prudent  of  measures.  That  is  why 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  enactment  of 
a  proposed  Economic  Stability  Act  of 
1974:  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  control 
t'ne  rate  of  expansion  of  money  at  a 
reasonable  growth  rate. 

WHAT  IS  NOT  THr  AVSWrR 

Before  I  discuss  in  dct;..il  the  proiisions 
of  the  proposed  Economic  Stability  Act. 
I  tliink  it  wise  to  examane  what  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  dilemma.  The  answer 
is  not  permitting  the  Federal  Resen-e  to 
exercise  the  same  breadth  of  discretion- 
ary policies  that  it  has  e>;crc:5cd 
heretofore. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  gov- 
enmientally  established  agency  assigned 
responsibility  for  monetarj-  policy.  Estab- 
lished prior  to  the  First  World  War,  the 
System  did  not  begin  to  exercise  its  full 
range  of  authority  until  the  tumultuous 
1920"?. 

Hov.-  well  did  it  exercise  its  authority? 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  a  former  presi- 
dent ol  the  prestigious  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  has  concluded,  as  a 
product  of  one  of  the  most  careful  studies 
ever  made  on  the  dj-namics  of  our  mone- 
tarj- supplj-.  that  tlie  great  depressicn 
was  produced  more  by  Government  mis- 
management of  the  economy  than  by  any 
inherent  instability  in  the  private  eccu- 
omj-. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  Fedcrul 
Reserve  in  tliat  mismanagement.  Pro- 
fessor Friedman  has  concluded: 

111  1930  and  1931.  11  exercised  liii.=  respoi;.,i- 
billty  so  inept'.y  as  to  convert  what  otliei-.virre 
would  have  been  a  moder.^te  contraction  ii.lo 
a  major  catastrophe. 

I  am  myself  per.-uadec".  on  the  ba.'U  of 
expensive  study  of  the  historical  evidence, 
that  the  difference  in  economic  .'^tnbilUy  .  .  . 
Is  in  fact  attributable  to  the  dlfterence  In 
monetary  Institutions.  This  evidence  per- 
suades me  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  price 
rise  during  and  jxist  after  World  War  1  l^ 
n'.iributable  to  the  csiablLihrnent  or  i!.e 
Fecieral  Re.  :rve  System  and  would  n;  .  ha.c 
occurred  t:  the  earlier  t-inklng  svi'.ei-i  l.ad 
been  retained;  that  the  seTerltr  of  each  of 
the  major  contraction.^ — 1920-21.  1029-33. 
and  1937-38— Is  directly  attributable  to  P'-ts 
of  commlsf  ion  and  omission  by  the  Reserve 
authorities  and  would  ujt  have  occurred 
under  earlier  monetary  and  b.mkmg 
arrangen;ents. 

Parenthetically,  wl.at  we  have  here  is 
v.n  analysis  which  shows,  to  my  satisfec- 
t:on,  that  povcrnmental  measures  con- 
stitute tlie  major  impediments  to  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
.■jtrictions  on  international  trade,  high 
t.TX  burden-,   a  complex  and  often  in- 
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equitable  tax  structure,  numerous  regu- 
latory conunissions,  Government  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  a  host  of  other 
measures  give  individuals  an  incentive  to 
misuse  and  misdirect  resources  and  dis- 
tort the  investment  of  new  savings.  What 
we  need — for  both  economic  stability  and 
economic  growth — is  a  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  not  its  increase. 
Such  a  reduction  would  still  leave  an  im- 
portant role  for  Government.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  desirable  that  we  use  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  stable  monetary 
framework — I  repeat,  framework — for  a 
free  economy.  This  is  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  providing  a  stable  legal  frame- 
work. 

Let  me  return  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  establishment  of  the  System  was 
the  most  notable  change  in  US,  mone- 
tary institutions  since  the  Civil  War  Na- 
tional Banking  Act.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
1836,  the  Reserve  System  became  a  sepa- 
rate, oflBcial  body  charged  with  explicit 
responsibility  for  monetai-y  conditions, 
and  It  was  supposedly  clothed  with  ade- 
quate power  to  achieve  monetary  stability 
or,  at  least,  to  prevent  pronounced  in- 
stability. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  instructive  for 
us  today  to  compare  experience  as  a 
whole  before  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  first 
period — the  period  prior  to  the  System — 
runs  from  right  after  the  Civil  War.  • 
about  1865,  to  1914;  the  second  period 
runs  from  1914  to  date. 

The  second  period — the  period  after 
the  System  was  established — is  clearly 
the  more  unstable  economically,  whether 
instability  is  measured  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  stock  of  money,  or  in  prices,  or  in 
output. 

Partly,  the  greater  instability  reflects 
the  effect  of  two  world  wars  during  the 
second  period;  these  would  have  been  a 
source  of  instability  whatever  our  mone- 
tary system.  But,  even  if  the  war  and 
immediate  postwar  years  are  omitted, 
and  we  consider  only  the  peacetime 
years  from  about  1920  through  1939  and 
1947  to  date,  the  result  is,  nonetheless, 
the  same.  The  stock  of  money,  prices, 
and  output  was  decidedly  more  unstable 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reserve 
System  than  before.  The  most  dramatic 
period  of  instability  in  output  was,  of 
►  course,  the  period  between  the  two  wars 
which  includes  the  severe  contractions  of 
1920-21,  1929-33,  and  1937-38. 

No  other  20-year  period  in  American 
history  contains  as  many  as  three  such 
severe  contractions  in  the  economy :  That 
fact  should  be  taken  as  profound. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  establishing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  f^rst  place  was  to 
deal  with  such  situations.  Instead  of 
dealmg  with  them,  the  System  may  have 
actually  created  them,  or,  minimally,  ac- 
centuated them. 

The  System  was  given  the  power  to 
create  more  cash,  if  a  widespread  de- 
mand should  arise  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  currency  instead  of  deposits, 


and  it  was  given  the  means  to  make  the 
cash  available  to  banks  on  the  security 
of  the  bank's  assets.  In  this  way,  it  was 
expected  that  any  threatened  panic 
could  be  averted,  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  suspension  of  controvertibility 
of  deposits  into  currency,  and  that  the 
depressing  effects  of  monetary  crises 
could  be  entirely  avoided. 

The  first  need  for  these  powers  and 
hence  the  first  test  of  their  efficacy  came 
in  November  and  December  of  1930,  as 
a  result  of  the  string  of  bank  failures. 
But  the  Reserve  System  failed  the  test 
and  failed  it  miserably.  It  did  little  or 
nothing  to  provide  the  banking  .system 
with  liquidity;  it  was  a  real  failure  of 
will  on  the  part  of  the  System. 

Then,  the  initial  wave  of  bank  failures 
died  down,  and  in  early  1931  there  were 
even  signs  of  .  returning  confidence.  So 
what  did  the  Reserve  then  do?  It  re- 
duced its  own  credit  outstanding— which 
is  to  say  it  offset  the  naturally  expan- 
sionary forces  which  the  country  needed 
by  engaging  in  mild  deflationaiT  action. 
This  was  a  bad  mistake,  but  fortunately, 
the  revival  continued. 

But.  renewed  bank  failures  started  an- 
other series  of  runs  and  again  set  in 
motion  a  renewed  decline  in  the  stock  of 
money.  Again,  the  System  stood  idly  by. 
In  the  face  of  £ui  unprecedented  liquida- 
tion of  the  commercial  banking  system, 
the  books  of  the  System  show  a  decline — 
I  repeat,  a  decline — in  the  amount  of 
credit  it  made  available  to  its  member 
banks,  when  an  increase  was  called  for. 
Another  severe  mistake. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  System 
then  made  an  unprecedented  error.  In 
September  of  1931,  Britain  went  off  the 
gold  standard,  an  act  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  gold  withdrawals  from  the 
United  States.  Although  gold  had  been 
flowing  into  the  United  States  in  the 
prior  2  years,  and  even  though  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  and  the  Federal  Reserve  gold 
reserve  ratio  were  at  all-time  higlis,  the 
Reserve  reacted  by  raising  the  discount 
rate — the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it 
stood  ready  to  lend  to  member  banks — 
more  sharply  than  it  had  within  so  brief 
a  period  in  its  whole  history  before  or 
since.  The  measure  arrested  the  gold 
drain  as  intended,  but  it  al.so  touched  off 
a  spectacular  increase  in  additional  bank 
closings  and  runs.  One  out  of  10  banks 
fell  that  time  alone. 

A  temporary  reversal  in  Reserve  policy 
in  1932  involving  the  purchase  of  $1  bil- 
lion of  Government  bonds  slowed  down 
the  rate  of  decline,  but  the  Reserve  had 
acted  too  late  again.  A  renewed  collap.se 
followed.  One  more  mistake. 

The  lesson  to  us  today  should  be  clear: 
A  System  established  in  large  part  to 
prevent  a  temporary  suspension  of  con- 
vertibility of  deposits  into  currency — a 
measure  which  had  previously  prevented 
banks  from  failing — first  let  nearly  a 
third  of  tlfe  banks  of  the  country  go  out 
of  existence,  and  t/ien  welcomed  a  sus- 
pension of  convertibility  that  was  in- 
comparably more  sweeping  and  severe 
than  any  earlier  suspension.      - 

Why  have  I  concentrated  so  heavily 
on  this  period  at  the  beginning  of  the 


great  depression?  Because  I  am  afraid 
we  may  not  have  learned  adequately  our 
lessons.  I  am  convinced,  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence,  that  our 
monetary  policy  today  is  dangerously 
paralleling  those  policies  and  reactions 
immediately  prior  to  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  depression. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibil- 
ities to  the  people  and  to  my  colleagues 
if  I  failed  to  make  this  point.  It  is  hor- 
rendous to  even  contemplate,  but  unless 
we  do  contemplate  it — and  then  do  some- 
thing concretely  about  it — we  will  beav 
a  great  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  ensmng  chaos  if  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  stumble  along. 

Speculation?  Not  hardly.  Look  at  the 
April  13  editorial  page  of  Business  Week 
on  what  confusion  exists  at  the  System : 

Monetary  authorities  now  face  a  tough 
choice:  whether  to  concentrate  policy  on 
lighting  Inflation  or  on  encouraging  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Ill  January  and  February,  the  money  sup- 
ply grew  at  an  annual  rale  of  more  than  9'. 
Since  the  economy  at  the  time  was  sliding 
downhill  because  of  the  energy  crunch,  a 
few  months  of  fast  growth  In  credit  did  not 
seem  so  alarming.  Besides,  Federal  Reserve 
economists  believed  the  economy  might  be 
headed  for  recession  and  needed  some 
stimulus. 

In  the  past  several  weefcs,^  the  Fed  has 
switched  to  Inflation  fighting,  reversing  us 
field — once  again. 

In  recerit  weeks,  the  risk  of  recession  has 
cllmlnLshed — while  prices  continue  their  sky- 
rocketing advance.  Ttie  money  managers 
have  consequently  cinched  up  on  the  credit 
reins. 

Money  supply  growth  has  been  about  flat 
for  six  weeks.  But  credit  demands  are  huge, 
kicking  off  one  of  the  sharpest  rises  in  in- 
terest rates  ever. 

The  scramble  for  funds  stems  from  sev- 
eral factors.  Inflation  itself  is  one  cause. 
Expectation  of  continued  Inflation  has  raised 
the  premium  for  money.  It  takes  more  money 
to  finance  higher-cost  Inventories  and  rising 
accounts  payable.  And  there  has  also  been 
a  sharp  increase  In  the  rate  of  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation. Expansion  In  bank  loans  con- 
sequently has  been  very  large. 

TTie  speed  with  which  rates  are  ratcheting 
upward  is  extrordlnary.  Last  week,  a  New 
York  banker  told  Business  Week  that  if 
loan  demand  continued  as  it  bad  been  doing, 
"a  10' c  prime  is  not  an  impossibility. "  This 
week  it  was  already  there. 

What  makes  the  Fed's  Job  more  diflicult 
now  Is  that  it  risks  bringing  on  a  business 
slowdown  before  the  recovery  gets  a  head  of 
steam. 

With  rates  where  they  are.  If  the  Fed  gov- 
ernors hang  tough,  they  could  drive  rate- 
higher  still.  Federal  funds  are  now  trading- 
up  to  10>2  '\  . 

Thus,  even  If  the  optimists  are  right  and 
the  slowdown  was  only  an  energy-induced 
interruption,  the  Fed  could  kill  off  housing 
before  it  got  rolling,  knock  down  business 
borrowing,  and  thus  abort  the  economic 
recovery. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  Fed  may 
be  forced  to  do  what  it  does  not  want  to  do — 
allow  the  money  supply  to  grow  fast  enough 
to  fill  a  large  chunk  of  the  rising  demand  for 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  highly  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums.  I  am  not 
cnlical  of  Dr.  Burns  or  his  staff.  But, 
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I  am  critical  of  those  policies  which  tend 
to  accentuate  our  problems  and  not  re- 
solve them. 

The  Congress  should  act  now  to  con- 
trol economic  policy  more  effectively. 
This  is  what  the  proposed  Economic 
Stability  Act  of  1974  Is  all  about. 

THE  ECONOMIC  STABILrTT  ACT  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
STEP    IN    THE    RIGHT    DIRECTION 

There  is,  at  present,  an  agreement 
between  the  System  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  which  the  System 
provides  the  committee,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  with  a  report  on  monetary  and 
credit  conditions.  Included  in  this  report 
is  an  estimate  of  the  growth  in  the 
monetary  supply.  Theoretically,  when 
the  money  supply  grows  by  less  than  2 
percent  or  more  than  6  percent  on  an 
annualized  basis,  the  Federal  Reserve 
explains  why. 

Why  is  this  information  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  Congress?  Because  a 
careful  studj^of  American  history  reveals 
the  following  two  crucial  facts: 

First,  there  has  never  been  a  significant 
Inflation  which  was  not  preceded  by  a 
rapid  Increase  In  the  money  supply;  and. 

Second,  there  has  not  been  a  recession 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  100 
years  which  was  not  preceded  by  a  non- 
increasing  money  supply. 

This  evidence  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. An  economy  needs  money  to  facili- 
tate exchange,  and  a  growing  economy 
requires  a  growing  money  supply.  When 
that  money  is  too  severely  restricted,  so 
too  is  the  growth  of  the  economy,  with 
recession  or  even  worse  ensuing. 
Similarly,  when  the  money  supply  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  economy,  defined 
as  the  total  production  of  real  goods  and 
services,  we  have  the  age-old  phe- 
nomenon of  too  much  money  causing 
too  few  goods.  The  price  of  these  goods 
is.  naturally,  bid  up,  and  rampant  infla- 
tion results. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem appears  fairly  clear.  It  is  one  which 
many  economists  have  been  advocating 
for  years. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  money 
supply  grow  at  a  steady  pace,  probably 
between  2  to  5  or  6  percent  at  the  ver>' 
highest  on  an  annualized  basis  more 
closely  alined  with  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Economic  Stability  Act,  by  serving 
to  clarify  the  Informal  agreement  be- 
tween the  System  and  the  Joint  Con(i- 
mittee,  can  significantly  increase  the 
probability  of  insuring  steady  economic 
growth  with  a  minimum  of  inflation  and 
unemployment. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  act  instructs 
the  System  to  Increase  the  money  supply 
only  witliin  limits. 

A    COMMITMENT 

In  so  many  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  proposing  a  panacea;  I  know  that 
to  be  imreallstic.  Nor,  do  I  consider  these 
concepts  to  be  inflexible.  But,  this  bill, 
and  that  of  Senator  Brock,  reflects  our 
desire  to  both«start  the  debate  on  this 
matter  and  to  accelerate  interest  on  it. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  Members,  but 
I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  to  sit  back  and 


allow  economic  turmoil  to  reign.  Elected 
officials  helped  to  create  many  of  these 
problems.  We  can  resolve  them,  too. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  any 
group  which  buries  its  head  on  this  issue, 
for  unless  we  do  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  those  who  did  nothing  may  soon 
have  to  answer  to  the  people  for  why 
they  failed  to  take  action  to  stop  crip- 
pling inflation,  or  an  economic  rcce.ssicii, 
or  worse. 

I  think  we  .should  all  resolve  now  to  be 
on  the  side  of  those  who  lock  affirmative 
action  to  correct  these  problems.  Our 
lice  cconcn»y  depends  uron  it. 


CONGRESSMAN     LENT     DISCLOSES 
1973  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Lent)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my  prac- 
tice and  because  of  the  concern  with 
possible  conflicts  of  interest  and  the 
financial  status  of  all  public  officials  ex- 
pressed by  many  citizens,  I  am  pleased  to 
disclose  at  this  time  pertinent  informa- 
tion regarding  my  financial  status  for  the 
year  1973.  This  financial  disclosure  fol- 
lows the  March  12,  1974,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  of  the  New  York  State 
Delegation  to  Congress,  which  consists  of 
39  Members  of  the  House: 

First.  Sources  of  all  noncongressional 
income — law  firm  of  Hill,  Lent  and 
Troescher,  Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  I  re- 
ceived iiicome  from  the  practice  of  law, 
rent,  speaking  honorariums.  Interest  and 
dividends.  I  do  not  practice  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  or  before  Federal  agencies. 

Second.  Unsecured  indebtedness  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000 — None.  ^ 

Tliird.  The  sources  of  all  reimburse- 
ments for  expenditures  in  excess  of  $300 
per  item — I  had  congressional  expenses 
not  compensated  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $16,794.  Of  this  sum,  $7,470 
was  paid  out  of  my  personal  funds;  $7,324 
was  paid  out  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  Congressional  Club — the  con- 
gressional club  consists  of  individuals 
who  pay  aimual  dues  of  $100  each  to 
maintain  a  fund  used  exclusively  to  help 
me  defray  the  cost  of  newsletters,  re- 
ports and  questionnaires  sent  to  constit- 
uents, and  to  pay  travel,  dues,  oflBce,  tele- 
phone, community  relations,  and  other 
expenses  directly  related  to  my  job  as 
Congressman.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund 
were  included  as  income  on  my  1973  in- 
come tax  retiuns — and  $2,000  wm  paid 
by  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

I  had  additional  cost-of-living  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  Job  as  Con- 
gressman, Including  the  maintenance  of 
living  quarters  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
travel,  et  cetera,  estimated  at  $6,800,  for 
which  I  was  not  reimbursed.  I  was  al- 
lowed the  statutory  maximum  deduction 
of  S3. 000  for  these  living  expenses  on  my 
1973  income  tax  return — IRC  Selection 
162 (a>.  Tliese  expenses  were  entirely 
paid  from  personal  funds. 


Fourth.  The  identity  of  all  stocks, 
bonds,  ar.d  other  securities  owned  out- 
right or  beneficiallyv- 1  o%ti  shares  in 
three  mutual  funds  u-^udder.  Stevens  & 
Clark  Common  Stock  Fund;  Scuddoi-. 
Stevens  &  Claik  Special  Fund:  i^nd 
Growth  Industry  Shares.  I  own  no  tax- 
free  bcr.cls  or  other  s!?cufities. 

Fii'lh.  Business  entities — inrludir.fr 
pr>r^northip,<.  corporations,  trusts  and 
sole  propiietorships.  professional  or- 
g.inizations — of  a  noneleemosynary  r.a- 
turc.  and  loundatior^  yi  which  I  r.m  a 
director,  oficer.  partner,  or  serve  in  an 
advisory  or  managerial  capacity — I  am  a 
!>?,rtner  in  tlie  law  firm  of  Hill.  Lent  and 
Troesrher.  E=qs..  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

Fifth.  I  paid  $10,617  in  Federal  and 
New  York  Slate  income  taxes  for  the 
year  1973.  I  have  filed  a  report  of  my 
earnings  and  sources  of  earnings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  pursuant  to  rule  XLIV 
of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  evei-y 
yeir  I  h.^ve  been  in  Congress. 


A  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  PRIVACY 
LEGISLATION 

The  ^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater  • 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  Speaker,  since 
the  £pecial  order  on  the  congres.sional 
commitment  to  privacy,  taken  on  April  2, 
1974,  and  in  which  some  60  Members  of 
tlie  House  participated,  my  office  and  that 
of  my  colleague.  Congressman  Ed  Koch, 
have  been  receiving  a  growing  number  of 
requests  for  information  relating  to  the 
subject.  Another  stimulus  was  added  to 
tills  interest  when  Congressman  Koch 
and  myself  introduced  our  joint  omnibus 
privacy  bill.  H.R.  14163.  We  have  ex- 
perienced some  difficulties  in  meeting  the 
requests  for  copies  of  the  bill.  In  order  to 
assist  my  colleagues  and  that  portion  of 
the  general  pubhc  that  takes  advantage 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  offer- 
ing the  bUl  for  printing  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  14163 

A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  ri^l.i  cf 
privacy  of  liidivldr.als  concerr.i:;g  whom 
identifiuble  Information  is  recorded  bj  en- 
acting: principles  cf  information  practices 
In  furtherance  of  articles  I.  Ill,  IV.  V.  IX. 
X.  and  XIV  of  amendment  to  il;e  Vi.l:tHl 
S'.ites  Consiltutlon 

Be  it  exacted  by  ihc  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Suuc.'i  of 
A7!:crica  :n  Congress  AsseJ7il>ltjd, 

SHORT  TTTU: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  s-»  ilie 
"Right  to  Pi-ivacy  Act". 

FINOINCS  AND  DECL.*r,  ■-•' i:>  N   OF   roLtC  T 

Skc.  2.  u)   Tlie  Coufress  fiiids — 

(1 )  that  an  individual  o  privacy  Is  directly 
affected  by  the  extensive  collection,  nmiiite- 
nauce,  use  ar.d  disse-niiraiion  of  p<.-r:i  nal 
iuformatlon; 

(2)  that  the  Incrcris^iiig  use  of  compuiers 
and  sophisticated  Informaiion  tech aolcgy 
has  greatly  nt.^giuSt-d  the  harni  thai  can  cc- 
cur  from  these  practices; 

(3)  that  an  individual's  opportunittei  ro 
secure  employment.  Insurance,  credit,  ar.d 
Ilia  right  to  due  process  and  other  legal  pro- 
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lections  are  endangered  by  these  personal 
lalormation  systems,  and 

(4)  that  In  order  to  preserve  the  rights 
guaranteed  tjy  the  flrst.  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
^i.inth.  and  fourteenth  amendment.s  of  the 
United  State?  Constitution,  uniform  Federal 
Ifgi.slatlon  is  nece.'sary  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  govern  Information  systems  contalii- 
wiK,  records  on  Individuals. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  Insure 
Fafegiiards  for  personal  privacy  from  record- 
keeping ort;iinizatioi:s  by  adherence  to  the 
following  principles  of  Information  practice: 

(1)  There  should  be  no  personal  informa- 
tion .system  whose  existence  Is  secret. 

(2)  Information  should  not  be  collected 
unless  the  need  for  U  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished in  advance. 

(3)  Information  should  be  appropriate  and 
relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  has  been 
collected. 

(4)  Information  should  not  be  obtained  by 
fraudulent  or  unfair  means. 

(5)  Information  should  not  be  used  unless 
It  Is  accurate  and  current. 

(6)  There  should  be  a  prescribed  proce- 
dure for  an  Individual  to  learn  the  Informa- 
tion stored  about  him,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  recorded,  and  particulars  about 
its  use  and  dissemination. 

(7)  There  should  be  a  clearly  prescribed 
procedure  tor  an  Individual  to  correct,  erase 
or  amend  Inaccurate  obsolete  or  Irrelevant 
Information. 

(8)  Any  organization  holding  personal  in- 
formation should  a.ssure  Its  reliability  and 
take  precautions  to  prevent   Its  misuse. 

(9)  There  should  be  a  clearly  prescribed 
procedure  for  an  individual  to  prevent  per- 
sonal Information  collected  for  one  purpiose 
from  being  used  for  another  purpose  without 
his  consent. 

(10)  The' Federal  Government  should  not 
collect  personal  information  except  as 
authorized  by  law. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used   In   this   Act — 

(1)  the  term  '•Information  system",  means 
the  total  components  and  ojjeratlons  of  a 
recordkeeping  process,  whether  automated 
or  manual,  containing  personal  Information 
and  the  name,  personal  n\imber,  or  other 
Identifying  particulars: 

(2)  the  term  "personal  Information"  means 
all  Information  that  describes,  locates  or 
indexes  anything  about  an  Individual  Includ- 
ing his  education,  financial  transactions. 
medical  history,  criminal,  or  employment 
record,  or  that  affords  a  basis  for  Inferring 
personal  characteristics,  such  as  finger  and 
voice  prints,  photographs,  or  things  done  by 
or  to  such  Individual;  and  the  record  of  his 
presence,  registration,  or  membership  In  an 
organization  or  activity,  or  admission  to  an 
Institution; 

(3)  the  term  "data  subject"  means  an  In- 
dividual aboiit  whom  personal  Information 
is  indexed  or  may  be  located  under  his  name, 
personal  number,  or  other  identifiable  partic- 
ulars, in  an  information  system; 

(4)  the  term  "disseminate"  means  to 
release,  transfer,  or  otherwise  communicate 
information  orally,  in  writing,  or  by  elec- 
tronic means; 

(5)  the  term  "organization"  means  any 
Federal  agency;  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  any  authority  of  any 
State,  local  government,  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion; any  public  or  private  entity  engaged 
\n  business  for  profit,  as  relates  to  that 
business; 

(6)  the  term  "purge"  means  to  obliterate 
Information  completely  from  the  transient. 
permanent,  or  archival  records  of  an  orga- 
nization; and 

(7)  th^  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,     agency.      Instrumentality,      or 


establishment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Governme4it  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
cludes any  officer  or  employee  thereof. 

SAFEGUARD  R£QL'I  rtEMENTS  POR  PERSONAL  IN- 
FORHtATION  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE,  STATISTICAL. 
RFPORTINC.   AND  RFSEARCH  PURPOSES 

Sec.  4  (a)  Administrative  Require- 
ments -Any  organization  maintaining  an 
Information  system  that  Includes  personal 
information  shall — 

(I)  collect,  maintain,  use.  and  disseminate 
only  personal  Information  necessary  to  ac- 
complish a  proper  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion; 

(21  collect  information  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  from  the  data  subject  directly; 

(3)  establish  categories  for  maintaining 
personal  Information  to  operate  In  conjunc- 
tion with  confidentiality  requirements  and 
access  controls; 

(4)  maintain  Information  In  the  system 
with  accuracy,  completeness,  timeliness,  and 
pertinence  as  necessary  to  assure  fairness  In 
determinations  relating  to  a  data  subject; 

(5)  make  no  dissemination  to  another  sys- 
tem without  (A)  specifying  requirements  for 
security  and  the  u.se  of  Information  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  notice 
required  under  subsection  (c)  including 
limitations  on  access  thereto,  and  (B)  deter- 
niLning  that  the  conditions  of  transfer  pro- 
vide substantial  assurance  that  those  re- 
(juirements  and  limitations  will  be  observed; 

(6)  transfer  no  personal  Information  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
without  specific  authorization  from  the  data 
subject  or  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  In  force  guaranteeing  that  any 
lorelgn  go%'ernment  or  organization  receiving 
personal  information  will  comply  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  that  per.sonal  information: 

(7)  afford  any  data  subject  of  a  foreign 
nationality,  whether  residing  In  the  Cnlted 
Stales  or  not,  the  same  rights  under  this  Act 
as  American  citizens; 

(8)  maintain  a  list  of  all  persons  having 
re^jUlar  access  to  personal  information  in 
the  information  system; 

(9)  maintain  a  complete  and  accurate 
record.  Including  Identity  and  purpose,  of 
every  acce.ss  to  any  personal  Information  In 
a  .system.  Including  the  Identity  of  any  per- 
sons or  organizations  not  having  regular 
access  authority: 

(10)  take  affirmative  action  to  establish 
rules  of  conduct  and  Inform  each  person 
Involved  in  the  design,  development,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  system  or  the 
collection  or  use  of  any  personal  Information 
ccmtalned  therein,  about  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  the  rules  and  procedures, 
including  penalties  for  noncompliance,  of 
the  organization  designed  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements; 

(II)  establish  appropriate  safeguards  to 
.secure  the  system  from  any  reasonably  fore- 
.seeable  threat  to  Its  security; 

(12)  comply  with  the  written  reque.st  of 
any  Individual  who  receives  a  communica- 
tion In  the  malls,  over  the  telephone,  or  In 
person  from  a  commercial  organization,  who 
believes  that  his  name  or  address  is  available 
becaute  of  his  Inclusion  on  a  malhng  list,  to 
rt  move  hi*^  name  and  address  from  that  list; 
iiiid 

(13)  shall  collect  no  jjersonal  Information 
concerning  the  political  or  religious  beliefs, 
afflllatlons,  and  activities  of  data  subjects 
which  Is  maintained,  used  or  disseminated 
in  or  by  any  Information  system  operated 
by  any  governmental  agency,  unless  author- 
ized by  statute. 

(b)  Special  Additional  Requirement^  for 
Statisi ical-Reportinc  and  Research  Infor- 
mation Systems. —  (1)  Any  organization 
maintaining  an  Information  system  that  dis- 


seminates statistical  reports  or  research 
findings  based  on  personal  Information 
drawn  from  the  system,  or  from  systems  of 
other  organizations,  shall — 

(A)  make  available  to  any  data  subject 
or  group,  without  revealing  trade  secrets, 
methodology  and  materials  necessary  to  vali- 
date statistical  analyses,  and 

(B)  make  no  materials  available  for  inde- 
pendent analysis  without  guarantees  that 
any  personal  informtition  will  be  ui-ed  in  a 
way  that  might  prejudice  judgments  about 
any  data  subject. 

(2)  No  Federal  apencv  shall — 

(A)  require  any  individual  to  disclose  for 
statistical  purposes  any  personal  Information 
unless  such  disclosure  Is  required  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  or  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  individual  Is  so  Informed: 

(B)  request  any  Individual  voluntarily  to 
disclose  personal  Information  unless  such 
request  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  the  individual  shall  be 
advised    that    such    disclosure    is   voluntary: 

(C)  make  available  to  any  non-Federal 
person  any  statistical  studies  or  reports  or 
other  compilations  of  information  derived 
by  mechanical  or  electronical  means  from 
files  containing  personal  Information,  or  no 
manual  or  computer  material  relating 
thereto,  except  those  prepared,  published, 
and  made  available  for  general  public  use; 
and 

(D)  publish  statistics  of  taxpayer  income 
classified,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  basis  of 
a  coding  system  for  the  delivery  of  mall. 

(3)  Any  organization  maintaining  an  'nf<»| 
matlon  system  that  disseminates  statistical 
reports  or  research  findings  based  on  per- 
sonal Information  drawn  from  the  system,  or 
from  systems  of  other  organizations,  and 
which  purges  the  names,  personal  numbers, 
or  other  Identifying  particulars  of  individu- 
als and  certifies  to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board 
that  no  Inferences  may  be  drawn  about  any 
Individual,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement* of  section  4(a)  (3).  and  (4), 
and  sections  4  (c)  and  (d)    (1),  and  (2). 

(c)  Public  Notice  Requirement. — Any  or- 
ganization maintaining  or  proposing  to  es- 
tablish an  Information  system  for  personal 
Information  shall — 

( 1 )  give  notice  of  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  each  existing  system  once  a  year 
to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board; 

(2)  give  public  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  each  existing  system  each  year. 
In  the  ca.se  of  Federal  organizations  In  the 
Federal  Register,  or  In  the  case  of  other  or- 
ganizations In  local  or  regional  printed  media 
likely  to  bring  attention  to  the  existence  of 
the  records  to  data  subjects; 

(3)  publish  such  annual  notices  for  all  its 
existing  systems  simultaneously;  and 

(41  In  the  case  of  a  new  system,  or  the 
substantial  modification  of  an  existing  sys- 
tem, sliall  give  public  notice  and  notice  to 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  within  a  reason- 
able time  but  In  no  ca.se  less  than  three 
month.s.  in  advance  of  the  Initiation  or  modi- 
fication to  assure  individuals  who  may  be 
affected  by  its  operation  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

(6)  shall  assure  Uiat  public  notice  t«^^" 
under  this  subsection  specifies  the  follow- 
ing: . 

(A)  The  name  of  the  system 

(B)  The  general  purpose  of  the  system. 

(C)  The  categories  of  personal  inform.i- 
tion.  and  approximate  number  of  persons 
on  whom  Information  is  maintained. 

(D)  The  categories  of  information  main- 
tained, confidentiality  requirements,  and  ac- 
cess controls. 

(E)  The  organization's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  Information  storage,  dura- 
tion of  retention,  and  purging  thereof. 

(F)  The  categories  of  information  sources. 
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(G)  A  description  of  types  of  use  made  of 
Information  Including  all  classes  of  users  and 
the  organizational  relationships  among 
them. 

(H)  The  procedures  whereby  an  individ- 
ual can — 

(1)  be  Informed  if  he  Is  the  subject  of  in- 
formation In  the  system; 

(ii)   gain  access  to  such  information;  and 

(Hi)  contest  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
timeliness,  pertinence,  and  the  necessity  for 
retention. 

(I)  The  procedures  whereby  an  Individual 
or  group  can  gain  access  to  the  information 
system  used  for  statistical  reporting  or  re- 
search in  order  to  subject  tliem  to  independ- 
ent analysis. 

(J)  The  business  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  person  Immediately  respon.si- 
ble  for  the  system. 

(d)  Rights  of  Data  Sudjects. — Any  orga- 
nization maintaining  personal  information 
shall— 

(1)  inform  an  individual  asked  to  supply 
personal  Information  whether  he  is  legally 
required,  or  may  refuse,  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation requested,  and  also  of  any  specific 
consequences  which  are  known  to  the  orga- 
nization, of  providing  or  not  providing  such 
information; 

(2)  request  permission  of  a  data  subject  to 
disseminate  ptirt  or  all  of  this  Information 
to  another  organization  or  system  not  having 
regular  access  authority,  and  indicate  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  specific  con- 
sequences for  the  individual,  which  are 
known  to  the  organization,  of  providing  or 
not  providing  such  permission; 

(3)  upon  request  and  proper  identification 
of  any  data  subject,  grant  such  subject  the 
right  to  inspect.  In  a  form  comprehensible 
to  such  Individual — 

(A)  all  personal  information  about  that 
data  subject  except  In  the  case  of  medical 
information,  when  such  information  shall, 
upon  written  authorization,  be  given  to  a 
physician  designated  by  the  data  subject; 

(B)  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  the  in- 
formation; and 

(C)  the  recipients  of  personal  information 
about  the  data  subject  including  the  Identity 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  involved  and 
their  relationship  to  the  system  when  not 
having  regular  access  authority. 

(4)  comply  with  the  following  minimum 
conditlona  of  disclosure  to  data  subject: 

(A)  An  organization  shall  make  disclosures 
to  data  subjects  required  under  this  Act.  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours. 

(B)  The  disclosures  to  data  subjects  re- 
quired under  this  Act  shall  be  made  (1) 
In  person,  if  he  appears  in  person  and  fur- 
nishes proper  identification,  (11)  by  mail. 
If  he  has  made  a^Fritten  request,  with  proper 
Identification,  at  reasonable  standard 
charges  for  document  search  and  duplica- 
tion. 

(C)  The  data  subject  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  accompanied  by  one  person  of  his 
choosing,  who  must  furnish  reasonable  Iden- 
tification. An  organization  may  require  the 
data  subject  to  furnish  a  written  statement 
granting  permission  to  the  organization  to 
discuss  that  Individual's  file  in  such  person's 
presence. 

(5)  If  the  data  subject  gives  notice  that 
he  wishes  to  challenge,  correct,  or  explain 
Information  about  hlni  in  the  information 
system,  the  following  minimum  procedures 
shall  be  followed: 

(A)  The  organization  maintaining  the  In- 
formation system  shall  Investigate  and  record 
the  current  status  of  that  personal  informa- 
tion. 

(B)  If,  after  such  Investigation,  such  In- 
formation is  found  to  be  Incomplete,  inac- 
curate, not  pertinent,  not  timely  ncjr  neces- 
sary to  be  retained,  or  can  no  longer  be 
verified,   it  shall   be  promptly  purged. 


(C)  If  the  investigation  does  not  resolve 
the  dispute,  the  data  subject  may  file  a  two 
hundred  word  statement  setting  forth  his 
position. 

(D)  Whenever  a  statement  of  disput-e  is 
filed,  the  organization  maintaining  the  in- 
formation system  shall.  In  any  subsequent 
dissemination  or  u.se  of  the  information  in 
question,  clearly  note  that  it  i.s  disputed  and 
supply  the  statement  of  the  data  subject 
along  with  the  information. 

(E)  The  organization  maintaining  the  in- 
formation system  shall  clearly  and  rnn- 
splcuously  di-scloso  to  the  data  subject  his 
rights  to  make  such  a  reque.'^t. 

(P)  FoUov.-ing  any  correction  or  purging 
of  personal  information  the  organization 
shall  at  the  request  of  the  data  subject, 
furni.sU  to  past  recipients  notification  that 
the  item  has  been  purged  or  corrected. 

(G)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  resolve  a 
dispute,  the  organization  shall  advise  the 
data  subject  of  his  right  to  request  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Privacy  Board. 

(e)  Notification  I>rocedt7re. — Each  orga- 
nization that  maintains  a  personal  informa- 
tion s>-stem  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  notify  by  mail  each  data  sub- 
ject of  the  fact  not  later  than  two  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
at  the  last  known  address  of  the  subject, 
and  such  notice  sliall  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

(1)  The  notice  shall  describe  the  type  of 
information  held  In  their  system  or  systems, 
expected   uses    allowed   or    contemplated. 

(2)  The  notice  shall  provide  the  name  and 
full  address  of  the  place  where  the  data 
subject  may  obtain  personal  information 
pertaining  to  him,  and  In  Me  system. 

(f)  Data  subjects  of  arcl|ival-tyT5e  inac- 
tive files,  records,  or  reports  shall  be  notified 
by  mall  of  the  reactivation,  accessing,  or 
reaccessing  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

exemptions  to  applications  of 
requirements 
Sec.    5.    (a)    The    provisions    of    this    Act 
shall  not  t>e  applicable  to  persotial  informa- 
tion sy.stems — 

(1)  to  tlie  extent  that  information  In 
such  .systems  is  maintained  by  a  Federal 
agency,  and  the  head  of  that  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  release  of  the  Information 
would    seriously   damage    national    defense; 

(2)  which  are  part  of  active  criminal  In- 
vestigatjjcjfc'files  compiled  by  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  enforcement  organizations,  ex- 
cept where  such  files  have  been  maintained 
for  a  period  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  com- 
mence criminal  prosecution; 

(3)  maintained  by  the  press  and  news 
media,  except  Information  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  such  organizations.  \ 

(b)  Any  data  subject  denied  access  to 
personal  information  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitled  to  judicial  review  of  the 
grounds  for  that  denial  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  District  Court. 

USE  of  social  securitt  number 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  orga- 
nization to  require  an  individual  to  dis- 
close or  furnish  his  social  security  account 
number,  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with 
any  business  transaction  or  commercial  or 
other  activity,  or  to  refuse  to  extend  credit 
or  make  a  loan  or  to  enter  into  any  other 
business  transaction  or  commercial  rela- 
tionship with  an  individual  (except  to  the 
extent  specifically  necessary  for  the  conduct 
or  administration  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program)  wholly 
or  partly  because  such  individual  does  not 
disclose  or  furnish  such  number,  unless  the 
disclosure  cw  fiurnishlng  of  such  number 
is  specifically  required  by  Federal  law. 


FraFR.\L    privacy    BOARD 

Si  r  7.  lai  Establi.shment. — There  is  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Privacy  Board  (herein- 
after in  this  section  reterrcd  lo  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  Membership. — The  Board  shall  con.sist 
of  five  members,  each  serving  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  three  of  whom  shall  construre  a 
quorum.  Xo  member  sliall  serve  more  than 
two  tcrm.5.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  .appointed  by  the  Prf~iden-.  by  and  witli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No 
more  than  three  of  the  members  appointed 
to  ser'.e  a'.,  the  same  liine  shall  be  of  the 
•same  po'.:ti(.al  party.  Each  nieniber  shall  be 
appended  from  the  public  at  large  and  no'i, 
fi'oiii  among  officers  or  employees  of  the 
UniieJ  Stales.  Membeiship  on  the  Board  siiall 
be  tlie  sole  employmeut  of  each  member. 

(Cj  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Bossid 
shall  be  compensated  at,  the  rate  provided 
for  G3-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Chairman. — Tlie  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  every 
two  years. 

(e)  Staff. — The  Board  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  aa 
are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties. 

functions   of   the   board 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  shall — 

( 1 1  publish  an  annual  Data  Base  Directory 
of  the  United  States  containing  the  name  and 
characteristics  of  each  personal  information 
system; 

(2)  make  rules  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  Act; 

(3)  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed  such 
research  activities  as  may  become  necessan- 
to  implement  this  Act.  and  to  assist  organiza- 
tions in  complying  with  this  Act: 

(4)  be  granted  admission  at  reasonable 
hours  to  premises  where  any  Information 
system  Is  kept  or  where  computers  or  equip- 
ment or  recordings  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing are  kept,  and  may  by  subpena  com- 
pel the  production  of  documents  relating  to 
such  information  system  or  sfich  processing 
as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties,  but  no 
personal  information  shall  be  compelled  to 
be  produced  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
data  subject  to  which  it  pertains.  Enforce- 
ment of  any  subpena  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  had  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court; 

(5)  upon  the  determination  of  a"  violation 
of  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Act.  the  Board  may,  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  order  the  organiza- 
tion violating  such  provision  to  cease  and 
desist  such  violation.  The  Board  may  enforce 
any  order  issued  under  this  paragraph  in  a 
civil  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court: 

(6)  be  authorized  to  delegate  Its  authority 
under  this  section,  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion systems  within  a  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  such  State  or  District,  during 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Board  remains 
satisfied  that  the  authority  established  by 
such  State  or  District  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  such  State  is  satisfac- 
torily enforcing  those  provisions; 

(7)  conduct  open,  public  hearings  on  all 
petitions  for  exceptions  or  exemptions  from 
provisions,  application,  or  jurisdiction  of  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  have  no  authority  to 
make  such  exceptions  or  exemptions  but  shall 
submit  appropriate  reports  and  lecomineu- 
dations   to   Congress;    and 

(8)  Issue  an  annual  report  of  its  activities 
to  the  Congress  and  the  FYesident. 

TRADE   SECRETS 

Sec.  9.  In  connection  with  any  dl»j«^e  over 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  tbSs-tAct. 
no  organization  shall  reveal  any  personal  in- 
formation or  any  professional,  proprietary, 
or  business  secrets;  except  as  is  required  un- 
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der  this  Act.  All  disclosures  so  required  shall 
bo  regarded  as  confidential  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  made. 

CaiMINAL  PENALTY 

Sec.  10.  Any  ortjanlzatlon  or  respoDelble 
officer  of  an  orgonlaatlon  who  wiUfuUy— 

(1)  keeps  an  information  system  without 
having  notifted  the  Federal  Privacy  Board; 
or 

(2)  issue.;  personal  Information  In  Viola- 
tion of  tills  Act; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  In  each 
ln;;tance  or  Imprisoned  net  more  than  live 
years,  or  both. 

CIVIL  REMCniT.S 

Sec.  11,  (a)  Injinctions  for  C'UaPii- 
ANCE. — Tlie  Attorney  Gonerfil  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Board,  or  any  aggrieved  person,  may  brlnR 
an  action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  against  any  person  who  has 
engaged,  is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  rules  of  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices. 

(b)  Civil  LiABiLrrr  for  Unfair  Personal 
Information  Practicf — .\ny  person  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  tl-.e  .^cr,  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  orfler  lss\ied  thereunder,  shall 
bo  liable  to  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  daiua{.,es  Gustahied  by  an 
Individual: 

(2)  punitive  damages   where  appropriate; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
oosts  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determaied  by  the  court. 
Th«  United  States  consents  to  be  sued  under 
this  section  without  limitation  on  the 
amount  In  controversy.  t 

ETFECnVE    DATE  i 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one lear 
after  the  date  of  Us  enactment.  f 


tive  energy  source  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts and  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 
Thank  you. 


NEED  FOR  FULL  FUNDING  FOR 
FUSION   RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi.s  iMr.  Railsback)^  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Ckjmmlsslon  authorization,  and  add  tbat 
I  am  In  complete  support  of  increasing 
the  funds  for  fusion  research  by  $21  noil- 
lion.  This  increase  will  bring  the  appi-o- 
priation  up  to  the  level  of  tlie  budgetie- 
quest  made  by  the  AEC. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  reacting 
myself  about  alternative  energy  sources, 
and,  from  what  I  have  learned,  I  am  con- 
vinced fu-inn  energy  holds  real  promise 
for  our  Nation's  energy  needs.  It  is  an 
energy  soui'ce  tluiL  docs  not  pollute;  and 
its  fuel,  deuterium  or  heavy  hydrogen,  is 
abundant  in  ocean  watei-s.  The  fuel  pro- 
vided by  the  seawatcr  could  serve  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years. 

So  far.  scientists  have  not  been  able  to 
liarness  fusion  cnergj-  successfully,  but, 
through  continuing  research,  they  are 
Increasingly  hopeful  to  succeed  in  tlie 
first  decade  of  the  21st  century.  The  new 
concept  u.'.ing  lasers  to  promote  fu>ik)n 
has  increased  support  a.s  a  means  leading 
to  the  eventual  success  of  fusion  power. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  New  Yqrk 
hivs  also  been  interested  in  this  alterna- 
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FRIENDS  RESHAPE  NORTHEAST 
RAILS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (M.v.  Skubitz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutls. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Faster  vacation,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up  on  .some  of  my  reading. 

One  article  which  arou.sed  mj-  interest 
carried  this  heading.  "Friends  Reshape 
Nortlieaot  Railroads." 
The  lead  paragraph  stated- 
Much  of  Ihe  influence  behind  restruclur- 
ii.fT  the  bankrupt  northeast  rallroads^^p- 
pears  to  have  become  centered  In  the  hands 
of  three  old  friends. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  anytliing  Is 
wrong.  I  do  think  that  since  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  the  expenditure  of 
several  bilUon  dollars  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram, this  article  may  be  of  Interest.  I 
do  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Intersta,te  Commerce  Committee: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Star-New.s, 
Mar.  24,  1974  | 

Friends  Reshape  Northeast  Rails 
(By  Stephen   M.   Aug) 

Much  of  the  influence  behind  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  bankrupt  northeastern  rail- 
roads— probably  the  biggest  rail  reorganlza- 
Mon  in  history — appears  to  have  become  cen- 
cred  In  the  hands  of  three  old  friends. 

.\n  examination  of  the  backgrounds  of  the 
three — two  of  whom  will  be  adversaries  of  the 
third — shows  the  way  their  lives  have  crlsa- 
cio.ssed  ever  since  tliey  were  clas.-^mates  at 
Y;i!e  Law  School. 

What's  more,  two  outsiders  v.ho  have  been 
K.iven  key  roles  In  the  northeastern  rail  re- 
orgaiU.oitloii  — a  Washington  lawyer  and  the 
new  president  of  the  United  States  Railway 
Association — both  were  selected  largely  on 
the  recommendations  of  two  of  these  men. 

The  three  are : 

John  W.  Bamum.  Undersecretary  of  Tratis- 
poratlon  (the  second-ranking  official  in 
DOT) ,  who  has  specialized  In  northeastern 
rail  problems. 

Robert  W.  Blanchette.  currently  counsel 
to  the  trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
Trfln.<:portatlon  Co..  who  has  been  nominated 
to  become  a  trustee  of  the  rail  system — a 
position  In  which  he  Is  to  represent  the  best 
mteresfs  of  the  railroad's  creditors. 

Rodney  E.  Eyster.  general  counsel  at  DOT. 

All   three  were  graduated  from   Vale  Law 

:  hool  l:\  llj?  and  all  were  on  the  .«talT  of 

ihe  Ya'.e  Law  Journal —Blanchette  was  ed:- 

t-^r-in-chlcf,    Kyster    t;,o    iiOtes    editor    and 

Barniim  a  member  of  the  editorial  board. 

On  rrridtiatlcm  tl.e  three  spilt.  Blanchette 
^.-t  up  his  own  law  firm  in  New  Haven. 
Conn  — Adams,  Blanchette  &  Evan.s,  Eyster 
an. I  Barnum  both  Joined  the  prestigious  New 
York  firm  of  Cravath.  Swaine  &  Moore 

Eyster  remained  with  Cravath  for  about  a 
year  and  left  in  1958  to  Join  Blanchettes 
urni.  TUe  two  remained  law  pirtners  until 
rjuj.  wiien  Blanchette  left  to  Ijccome  coun- 
.-t'l  to  the  iru.stoes  of  tho  b;in',;rv:pt  Isew  Y'urk, 
N'fw  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  (now  part 
of  tlie  Penn  Central) . 

F>.stcr   left   the   fame    firm   and   v.cnt   to' 
C'hl -ago,     where    he    Joined    Sonnenschein, 
levlnson.  Carlln,  Nath  ft  Ro<?entha1. 

Larnuni,  mean.vhno.  remained  at  Cravath. 


eventually  becoming  a  partner,  until  1971, 
when  he  Joined  DOT,  first  as  general  coun- 
sel and  since  July  as  undersecretary.  L;t.st 
September  lie  brought  Iti  his  old  friend 
Eyster  (who  had  been  au  usher  at  Barnum' i 
wedding  In  1958  and  bejt  man  for  Blanchette 
in  lUGJ)  to  become  general  counsel  at  DOl. 
For  much  of  the  past  year  as  the  fight 
dragged  on  over  legislation  to  restructure  the 
noriheasteru  railroads,  both  Barnum  a:id 
Blanchette  participated  heavily — althouta 
as   BLanchelle   recalls,   often   at  odds. 

Barnum  had  early  c:ipoased  tlie  admir,- 
i-tratioa  view  that  the  entire  restrucLurl!ig 
bhould  bo  done  through  private  enterprise. 
Blanchette  argued  at  length  on  behalf  of 
the  trustees  that  the  federal  government 
should  pay  the  cost  of  laying  off  possibly 
thousands  of  raUruad  workers  and  might 
liave  to  Issue  sometliing  more  valuable  tlian 
tommoa  stock  to  the  creditors  of  Uie  rail- 
roads  v.hose   properties  are   taken. 

Elanchettes  views  prevailed  in  the  final 
lc;;i£lation. 

The  Icglolatlon  called  for  creation  of  two 
organi.cati(jiis— ih2  Uiiiled  States  RaUway 
Association,  a  prlvaio  nonprofit  corporation 
that  would  design  a  new  northeastern  rail 
system  and  administer  federal  financial  aid 
to  help  ii  rebuild,  and  the  Consolidated  Rai' 
Corp.,  a  private  protit-maklng  company  thnV 
will    run    the    new   raUroad. 

One  of  Uie  first  challenges  facing  the  gov- 
ernment after  passage  of  the  legislation 
were  half  a  dozen  lawsuits  filed  by  creditors, 
challenging  the  constitutiour.Lity  of  the  new 
law. 

To  fight  the  challenge  on  behalf  of  tlie  new 
USRA,  Baruum  retained  Washington  lawyer 
Lloyd  N  Cutler,  a  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of   Wilmer.  Cutler  &.  Pickering. 

The  nrm.  it  turns  out.  arose  from  what 
Wii.s  before  World  War  U  the  Waehington 
office  of  Cravath,  deGeersdorff,  Salne  &  Wood 
(now  Cravath  Swaine  &.  Moore) .  The  Wilmer, 
Cutler  firm  still  act3  as  Washington  cor- 
respondents on  many  matters  for  the  Cravath 
tirm. 

I'he  .second  challenge  was  hiring  personnel 
to  sUff  the  new  USRA.  The  chief  operating 
officer^  retained  recently.  Is  Edward  G.  Jord.an. 
who  was  approached  to  accept  the  post  by 
Eyster. 

Jordan  and  Eyster  met  sever&l  years  ago 
when  Eyater's  Chicago  law  firm  represented 
a  computer  company  of  which  Jordan  was  a 
vice  president. 

During  the  coming  months,  Blanjhette 
cm  be  e.xpccted  to  be  in  frequent  dl.-.cussioas 
'.vith  Barnum  and  Eyster  over  the  mann-r 
ui  which  northeastern  r.iil  Hues  are  to  be 
restructured. 

One  matter  on  which  the  Penn  Central 
trustees  are  certahi  to  approach  DOT  is 
interim  financial  aid  to  keep  the  railroad  op- 
erating while  the  two-year  restructuring 
jirooess  continues. 

Congress  has  provided  $85  mUlloa  in  cash 
rrants  plus  $150  million  In  loan  guarantees 
ta  help  keep  the  Penn  Central  afloat. 

Tlie  mo!:ey  Is  also  available  to  other  rail 
llne-s — but  it  would  be  to  Penn  Central's 
bonef.t  to  keep  It  all  av.^Uiible  tor  Ihics  ia 
the  Xf>rthe.ist. 

So  f.ir.  Penn  Centr.il  hiis  asked  for  about 
$111.8  miUi.jn.  while  the  Chicgo,  Ro  'k  I,lan(t 
^  Pacific  is  seeking  $100  million. 

Further,  USRA  and  DOT  will  be  working 
closely  laying  out  the  Northeast  rail  f 'stem — 
determining  which  lines  nre  to  be  included 
.i!id  which  may  be  abandoned — and  the  val.u? 
of  the  properties  to  be  taken  from  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  other  ea.'itrrn  lines  and  conveyed  to 
the   new   Cr.nsolldr.ted    F!  •  11    Corp. 

How  nm?h  contart  the  three  old  frier.ds 
will  actually  have— whether  Blanchette  will 
be  tr\lng  to  get  as  much  as  pos.slbIe  for  the 
tr.icK  l»enn  Central  hands  over  to  the  new 
eorporat'.on.  n  id  how  mitrh  USRA  tries  to 
l.o'p  the  pri-^e  down  (BRrniim  represents  Sec- 
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retary  of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brinegar 
In  USRA  board  actions) — Is  open  to  question. 

Eyster  contended  It's  not  likely  that  the 
Penn  Central  trustees  will  meet  with  DOT 
or  USRA  officials  to  negotiate  on  prtoes  or 
on  the  creative  proces"!. 

"USRA  Is  going  to  make  the  determination 
of  value  of  the  property  i  i  an  operating  sense 
first  and  later  .n  a  dollar  sense,"  Eyster  aald, 
pointing  out  that  there  are  11  members  on 
the  USP  \  board  and  Barnum  represents  only 
Brinegar  as  a  member.  He  added  that  a  final 
system  plan  would  be  drafted  for  board 
consideration  by  the  USRA  staff — under  Jor- 
dan's direction. 

How  much  part  will  friendship  among  the 
three  old  classmates  play? 

"WhUe  we're  good  friends,  we  represent 
Interests  that  are  not  necessarily  identical 
In  every  respect,"  Blanchette  said,  adding, 
"It's  like  good  friends  who  appear  In  court 
on  opposite  sides — friendship  doesn't  play 
any  role  In  our  prafessloniU   dealings." 


rc^ei 


FEDERAL  PAPERWORK:  THE  MOST 
ONEROUS  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENT—IRS FORM  941 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  joining  with  my  very  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Congressman  Al 
Ullman,  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  spon- 
soring legislation  aimed  at  relieving  the 
single  most  onerous  Federal  reporting 
requirement:  the  quarterly  wage  report 
for  social  security  purposes.  Oiu*  Senate 
colleagues,  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre, 
has  sponsored  this  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  other  body,  and  its  prospects  for  im- 
plementation in  this  93d  Congress  are 
distinct. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
the  reportiiig  of  wages  by  employers 
would  be  consolidated  and  the  quarterly 
IRS  Form  941,  which  causes  businessmen 
to  cringe,  would  be  changed  to  an  annual 
system.  The  existing  IRS  Form  W2  would 
be  used,  thus  relieving  a  major  aspect  of 
the  Federal  paperwork  burden.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness and  Its  371,000-strong  membership 
is  strongly  behind  this  legislation,  and  I 
know  that  its  enactment  would  be  met 
with  genuine  gratitude  by  the  entire 
American  business  sector. 

The  proposal  which  Al  Ullman  and  I 
are  sponsoring  today  in  the  House  would 
accomplish  this  significant  change 
th;«ugh  a  series  of  some  40  highly  tech- 
ni(ial  amendments  to  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  and  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  IRS  Form 
941  represents  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  paperwork  burden  imposed  on 
small  business.  It  falls  most  heavily  on 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses  and 
costs  employers  $235  million  each  year 
in  clerical  and  accounting  costs  alone. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  has  singled  out  this  partic- 
ular form  and  it  has  consistently  sought 
relief  in  behalf  of  the  small  businessman, 
whose  overhead  costs  will  be  significantly 
reduced  If  this  form  were  changed  from 
a  quarterly  to  an  annual  report. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Federal 
Small  Business  Administration,  8  out  of 


every  10  respondents  favored  eliminating 
Form  941  and  using  Form  W2  to  obtain 
data  for  social  security  purposes.  Their 
expenses,  it  was  clearly  detennined, 
would  be  subSbaiitially  reduced.  Not  only 
would  the  busBiess  community  derive 
benefits  and  savings  from  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation,  but  also  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  processes  ap- 
proximately 175  million  reports  of  wage 
payments  each  year.  The  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  calculates  that  the  pro- 
cessing of  paperwork  costs  the  Govern- 
ment over  $15  billion  a  year.  That  figure 
accounted  for  some  6  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1973.  And,  it  now 
costs  $7  billion  more  per  year  to  process 
Federal  paperwork  than  it  did  6  years 
ago — $11  billion  more  per  year  than 
paperwork  costs  back  in  1955.  These  fig- 
ures clearly  imderscore  the  magnitude  of 
the  alai-ming  proportions  that  the  paper- 
work burden  has  reached. 

Several  major  advantages  of  the 
changeover  from  a  quarterly  wage  report 
to  a  yearly  system  were  illustrated  in  a 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Management  Improvement,  as 
follows : 

1.  Data  processing  systems  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  since  the  Initial  proposal 
that  a  single  reporting  system  Is  not  only 
technically  feasible  but  also  administra- 
tively adequate. 

2.  The  objections  raised  in  the  past  are  no 
longer  of  sufficient  weight  to  continue  the 
now  obsolescent  system. 

3.  The  annual  reduction  In  the  number  of 
reports  submitted  by  business  Is  estimated 
at  approximately  18  mUUon,  with  a  savings 
In  excess  of  200  million  dollars.  Savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  reflected  In  a 
reduction  In  operaftng  costs  and  Increased 
compliance  Income,  but  accurate  estimates 
of  dollar  savings  will  have  to  wait  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which 
Congressman  Ullman  and  I  are  jointly 
sponsoring  today  is  going  to  me  met  with 
an  extremely  favorable  response  by  every 
businessman,  whether  he  represents  a 
large  or  small  operation,  although  it  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  smaller 
establishment. 

Its  passage  will  be  a  major  attack 
against  the  Federal  paperwork  burden 
and  is  part  of  my  current  effort  here  in 
the  House  to  achieve  constructive  prog- 
ress in  lessening  that  burden,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

My  "Federal  Paperwork  Bui'den  Re- 
lief Act,"  which  directs  the  GAO  to  con- 
duct a  Federal  wide  study  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  reporting  requirements, 
has  been  cosponsored  by  162  of  our  House 
colleagues.  Congresstoan  Ullman  and  I 
will  be  enlisting  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  measure  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  I  am  confident  that  ap- 
proval of  each  will  represent  a  meaning- 
ful and  successful  attack  on  the  ever- 
increasing  problem  of  Federal  paper- 
work. 

A  leading  coliunnist  in  my  district,  Mr. 
Ray  Koehler  of  the  Reading  Times,  has 
editorialized  the  paperwork  bill  £uid  the 
proposal  being  Introduced  today  in  the 
House.  I  respectfully  request  that  these 
two  articles  be  reprinted  In  the  Record 
and  I  heartily  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  congressional  colleagues: 


(From  Reading  Times,  Apr.  16,  1974] 
Gus's  Paper  Bnx  Gains  Suppoet 
U.S.  Rep.  Gus  Yatron,  who  used  to  be  an 
ice   cream   dealer,    knows   about   the   heart- 
aches and  vexations  of  the  small  bu.siness- 
man. 

He  knows  how  businessmen,  who  want  only 
to  make  a  decent  living,  are  being  strangled 
by  red  tape  and  are  suffocating  under  an  un- 
flagging growth  of  federal  government  paper- 
work. 

It  is  to  protect  Americans  from  bureau- 
crats, who  seem  more  Intent  on  sliufSinr 
papers  than  providing  services,  that  he  ha-s 
Introduced  the  "Federal  Paperwork  Burden 
Relief  Act." 

The  bill,  cosponsored  by  162  of  his  col- 
leagues, woujd  eliminate  useless  paperwork 
for  American  business — big  and  small. 

It  directs  the  General  Accounting  OfHce 
(GAO)  to  study*  the  nature  and  extent  of 
creeping  paperism  and  report  its  findings  to 
Congress  in  the  form  of  recommendation^ 
for  administrative  actions  and  legislative 
enactments. 

Congress  then  would  be  able  to  begin  to 
cut  away  the  red  tape — and  very  likely  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  paper  shuffling  boondogglers. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  was  highlighted 
by  a  Natlbnal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  survey  which  says  reports  re- 
quired by  federal  agencies  use  an  estimated 
10  billion  sheets  of  paper  a  year  while  the 
cost  of  filling  out  these  sheets  of  paper 
amounts  to  $18  billion  dollars. 

"Implementation  of  the  act  would  achieve 
meaningful  inroads  In  lessening,  coordi- 
nating and  revising  federal  reporting  require- 
ments," said  Yatron.  who  has  literally  been 
digging  his  way  from  beneath  a  volume  of 
congratulatory  mail  since  he  Introduced  li. 
Hoo-rah  for  Gus.  It's  time  someone  makes 
a  move  In  this  direction.  If  his  bill  doe.:, 
nothing  else,  it  might  cause  some  soul 
searching  in  various  bureaus  and,  hopefully, 
put  a  brake  on  burgeoning  paper  work. 

Direct  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  small 
businessman  who  can't  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  cost  end  time-consuming  factors 
In  complying  with  completion  of  myriad 
papers  and  forms. 

Why,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  a 
governmental  agency  as  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  have  made  It  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  businessman  to  become  a  top-notch 
bookkeeper  and  to  have  an  attorney  on  call. 
One  estimate  says  costs  to  small  business 
operations  for  complying  with  IRS  require- 
ments alone  averaged  $860  In  1971 — a  jimip 
of  160  per  cent  from  $325nn  1961! 

It  is  a  frustrating  if  not  intolerable 
situation. 

Gus  Yatron  says  the  last  thing  a  .small 
businessman  needs  in  the  present  economic 
climate  Is  an  onerous  paperwork  load. 

To  date,  the  Reading  Democrat  s  bill  has 
received  several  dozen  endorsements. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said,  "A  Jour- 
ney of  10,000  miles  begins  with  a  single  step." 
U.S.  Rep.  Gufl  Yatron,  Berks  County's  man 
on  Capitol  HUl,  and  U.S.  Rep.  Al  Ullman  of 
Oregon,  second  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  today 
will  take  the  first  step  to  reduce  more  than 
an  estimated  $18  billion,  which  excessive 
federal  paperwork  Is  costing  small  business 
The  Yatron-UUman  bill.  If  enacted,  n'culd 
save  small  business  about  $235  million  » 
year  by:  Eliminating  the  requirement  which 
forces  the  small  business  employer  to  file  re- 
ports on  Social  Security  taxes  every  quarter, 
and  Instead  would  permit  the  employer  to 
file  Just  once  a  year.  Incorporated  with  the 
W2  form  which  furnishes  the  Treasury  with 
information  on  withholding  taxes. 

Besides  saving  small  business  unnecessary 
expenditures,  such  a  reform  also  should  re- 
duce the  federal  work  force,  which  shuffles 
through  these  quarterly  reports  that  have 
no  value. 
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Maybe  cutting  the  federal  work  force  Is  a 
bit  much  to  expect  In  a  government  wtllcb 
thrives  on  bureaucracy,  but  It's  this  yery  per- 
sonnel pool  which  lis  responsible  for  the  tong 
delay  In  getting  action. 

In  1971,  a  special  President's  CksmmlsiAon 
on  Management  Improvement  recommended 
the  quarterly  reports  be  abandoned,  as  U>ey 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  In  1973.  ex-TreaS(ury 
Secretary  George  Shultz  took  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

So.  earlier  this  year.  Yatron  introduced 
the  "Federal  Paperwork  Burden  Belief  Aft." 
It  was  co-sponsored  by  163  of  his  colleagllee. 
But,  it  might  take  some  time  for  Yatrm's 
bui.  which  directs  the  OAO  to  hack  through 
the  federal  paperwork  Jungle  and  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  pruning  a  SHb- 
stantlal  share  of  paper  now  required. 

And.  small  business  needs  relief  from 
paper  strangulation  now. 

Henc«,  Yatron  and  Ullman  have  teamed  to 
Changs  the  single  most  onerous  reporting  re- 
quirement for  small  business  from  quartflfly 
to  yearly. 

The  proposed  reform  woxild  in  no  way  slow 
the  cash  flow  to  the  Treasury.  It  wotild 
merely  end  one  of  the  many  duplications  of 
unnroeded  but  costly  reports  that  end  In 
bales  In  some  dark  Washington  basement, 
after  they  have  been  shuffled  from  desk  to 
desk. 

Because  of  Ullman's  Congressional  senlor- 
Jty,  second  only  to  representative  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  on  Ways  and  Means,  Yatron  sees  pas- 
sage of  the  Yatron-Ullman  bill  as  "sure  thjng 
this  year." 

"I  also  hope  my  own  bill  will  be  passed, 
but  It  probably  could  become  part  of  a  major 
tax  reform  bill  or  as  an  amendment  to  otber 
legislation,"  Yatron  stated  during  the  wetic- 
eiid. 

■T  would  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  IRS 
and  the  Social  Security  •Administration 
would  welcome  passage  of  the  paperwork 
burden  relief  measure  because  it  would 
eliminate  extra  paperwork  for  govemmejit 
agencies." 

Should  Yatron's  paperwork  bill  materlaltee 
Into  solid  reform  measures,  the  Reading 
Democrat  could  become  the  patron  saint  of 
small  business. 


CHAPTER  2  OP  THE  GREAT  OIL 
ROBBERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
brings  us  another  chapter  in  the  con- 
tinuing story  of  the  "Great  Oil  Robbery." 
Three  major  oil  companies — Gidf, 
Standard  OH  of  Indiana,  and  Texaco — 
have  announced  tremendous  increases  in 
their  first  quarter  earnings  performance. 
Gulf  Oil's  earnings  bulged  71  percent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  whBe 
Standard's  ballooned  e\en  further,  with 
an  81-percent  Increase.  The  blue  ribbon 
prize  goes,  however,  to  Texaco — tts 
earnings  were  up  a  phenomenal  123  per- 
cent. The  stockholders  of  Gulf,  Indiana 
Standard,  and  Texaco  must  be  elated 
at  the  news,  but  the  real  happiness  is  in 
the  oak-paneled  corporate  offices.  This 
happiness  is  reflected  in  the  salaries  and 
bonuses  paid  to  pll  company  executiv«B. 
For  example,  in  ^73.  John  Swearlngen. 
chairman  of  the  bosird  of  Standard  of 
Indiana,  got  a  pay  boost  of  6.4  percent  to 
$455,000.  But  Mr.  Swearingen,  happy 
thoush  he  must  b«,  did  not  fare  as  well  as 
Raleigh  Warner,  his  counterpart  at  GuU 


Oil.  Mr.  Warner  made  a  big  jump  up  the 
corporate  ladder  with  a  remarkable  pay 
hike  of  42  percent  to  $490,000— not  bad 
for  a  j'ear's  work.  Now,  1973  was  not  a 
bad  year  for  the  oil  companies,  but  with 
1974  going  ihe  way  it  is,  things  should 
be  better  for  the  oil  companies  and  their 
executives — but  a  worse  year  for  everj- 
one  else  who  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
set  out  to  grapple  with  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, the  legislation  the  commit- 
tee is  shaping  into  final  form  will  do  lit- 
tle to  attack  the  fundamental  problem 
underlying  oil  company  profits.  The  com- 
mittee has  developed  a  windfall  profits 
tax  that  does  not  tax  profits  and  a  pha.se- 
out  of  the  depletion  allowance  that  is 
riddled  with  irrational  exemptions. 

Before  we  go  racing  ofT  and  voting  for 
slogans,  we  should  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  with 
a  reform  of  our  tax  laws  In  this  area.  The 
most  disturbing  factor  in  the  oil  com- 
panies, profit  growth  is  not  the  size  of 
the  Increase  but  the  fact  that  the  oU 
companies  are  paying  virtually  no  tax 
on  any  of  their  profits.  Most  oil  compa- 
nies pay  Federal  income  tax  at  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  less  than  10  percent.  In  short, 
at  the  very  center  of  the  Issue  of  burgeon- 
ing oil  industry  profits  I3  the  matter  of 
tax  justice. 

The  legislation  presently  under  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  fails  to 
achieve  either  equity  or  fairness,  and  in 
the  process  it  complicates  and  confuses 
the  already  complex  and  confusing  tax 
code.  Rather  than  making  foolish  prom- 
ises to  attack  excess  profits  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Congress  should  eliminate  the 
special  tax  gimmicks  now  available  to  the 
oil  industry:  the  intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense, the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Any  past 
justification  for  extending  these  taxpay- 
er subsidies  no  longer  exists. 

Only  through  honest  and  direct  tax 
reform  will  we,  eliminate  the  specter  of 
outrageous  oil  profiteering.  To  follow  any 
other  course  is  simply  ttirowing  straws 
in  the  wind. 


LABOR— PAIR   WEATHER   FRIEND— 
XX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  is  rec- 
ogniised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GON2:alez.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
"vimcement  had  a  board  meeting  down 
in  ra-'Sjjso  last  week,  and  there  for  the 
first  time^Uiat  I  know  of,  the  board  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  for  their  officers  to  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  accuse  me  of  anti- 
labor  sentiments. 

Now  this  was  a  curious  thing.  In  this 
meeting,  one  and  all  agreed  that  there 
is  not  a  man  In  Congress  whose  voting 
record  labor  approves  of  more  than 
mine;  yet  here  they  were  wondering  if 
they  should  consider  me  antilabor.  That 
was  the  nub  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  present 
did  not  see  the  real  issue.  They  just  saw 
it  88  a  question  of  whether  labor  should 


accede  to  my  call  for  an  apology.  The.se 
speakers  were  afraid  that  it  would  look 
bad    If    their    organization    apologized, 
claiming  that  this  would  make  the  labor 
movement  k>ok  as  if  it  was  giving  in  to 
one  man.  They  could  not  want  to  look 
so  weak.  So  the  issue,  as  these  delegates 
saw  it,  was  one  tf  pride.  Their  pride 
would  not  let  them  admit  that  they  liad 
been    misused    by    their    officers,    even 
though    everyone    present    readily    ad- 
mitted that  I  was  anything  but  antilabor. 
One  delegate  said  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  actions  of  the  LCLAA  officers  in 
attacking  me,  because  they  were  right 
on  that  issue.  This  r>articular  fellow  was 
an  officer  and  party  to  the  attack,  so  hLs 
defense  of  it  is  understandable,  in  terms 
of  his  own  self-interest.  But  then  this 
fellow  went  on  to  say  that  this  did  not 
mean  that  he  would  ask  labor  not  to 
support   me   in   the   future.   Indeed,   he 
would  work  in  my  behalf,  and  oppose 
anyone  who  ran  for  election  against  me. 
Now  I  admit  that  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
follow   the  man's  logic.   But  to  restate 
the  situation,  the  LCLAA  felt  that  though 
I  had  been  a  tried  and  true  friend  of 
lahor,  they,  and  labor,  would  look  weak  If 
they  retracted  their  attack.  They  would, 
they  said,  stand  by  their  statement,  but 
contact  me  and  try  to  work  things  out. 
There  is  nothing  to  work  out.  I  have 
been  wronged,  and  I  ex-pect  the  wroPg 
to  be  righted,  period. 

These  fellows  think  that  I  might  foiget 
all  of  this.  I  have  no  such  intention. 

The  president  of  the  Texas  AFL-CIO 
misunderstands  me  if  he  thinks  it  mol- 
lifies me  any  to  receive  copies  of  a  letter 
fi-om  him  defending  me,  when  I  know 
that  in  the  LCLAA  meeting  he  did  not. 
In  fact,  this  official  offered  the  opinion 
that  I  will  run  out  of  things  to  say  about 
this  business.  P\irther,  he  thinks  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  labor  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  "bowing  down  to  one 
man." 

This  is  the  same  Harry  Hubbard  who 
last  December  was  defending  me,  as  the 
following  letter  shows: 

JANUABV    3,    1974. 

Mr.  Rat  MzifDozA, 

Chairman,  Lal)or  Council  for  Latin  American 
AdvanceTnent.   Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  Bbothek  Mkitooza:  We  Just  read  your 
press  release  dated  December  19,  1973,  vigor- 
ously condemning  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  for  his  unlon-bustlng  attitude  In 
regards  to  his  supposed  stand  wltii  Willie 
Parah  and  the  Farah  r>ants  Manufacturing 
Company. 

As  you  know.  Congressman  Gonzalez  has 
always  been  a  close  friend  of  Labor  with  an 
excellent  voting  record  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  working  people.  In  general.  We 
would  like  to  know  If  Congressman  Gonzalez 
has  been  contacted  in  regards  to  this  matter 
and  what  Is  his  explanation. 

WhUe  we  certainly  don't  condone  anyone 
attacking  the  Farah  strikers,  and  we  support 
their  causes  lOC'r,  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Congressman  Gonzalez  would  do 
anything  detrimental  to  union  members  or 
take  exceptions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Cath-  - 
olic  Church. 

We  would  think,  with  the  outstanding  past 
of  Congressman  Gonzalez,  a  full  explana- 
tion from  him  would  be  In  order  before  this 
press  release  was  released.  Hoping  this  was 
the  case,  any  documentary  evidence  you  have 
to  substantiate  these  charges  would  be  ap- 
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predated  by  vis  for  otir  own  personal  under- 
standing. 

Fraternally, 

Harry  Hubbard, 

'President. 
Sherman  Fricks, 
Secretary-Treasurer . 

I  want  Hari-y  Hubbard  to  know  that 
I  do  not  forget,  and  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  than  he  thinks.  And  I  want 
the  Texas  AFL-CIO  to  understand  that 
I  know  hypocrisy  when  I  see  it. 

To  my  labor  friends  in  general,  I  say 
that  it  does  not  take  away  from  any- 
one's stature  to  correct  a  manifest 
wrong.  The  opposite  is  true.  Pride  is  a 
very  great  sin,  and  pride  is  what  carried 
the  day  with  Hubbard  and  the  others 
at  the  LCLAA  meeting.  That  is  too  bad. 
I  am  one  friend  of  labor  who  knows  now 
just  how  high  a  value  to  place  on  the 
friendly  coos  I  am  supposed  to  be  hear- 
ing from  the  LCLAA  peacemakers,  some- 
day soon. 


TAXATION  OP  TELEPHONE 
COOPERATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.  * 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  501(c)  (12)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provides  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  mutual  or  cooperative  telephone 
companies  who  receive  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  from  their  members 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  losses  and  ex- 
penses. Cooperatives  who  do  not  meet 
the  85-percent  test  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  exclude 
from  taxable  income  all  overcoUections 
returned  to  patrons. 

Recently,  however,  a  difficulty  has 
arisen  over  payment  for  termination 
service.  When  a  person  places  a  call  from 
an  area  served  by  one  telephone  company 
into  an  area  served  by  another,  the  com- 
pany— or  cooperative — on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  call  is  said  to  have  provided 
a  termination  service  and  is  entitled  to 
be  compensated  for  this  service.  Such 
compensation  rarely,  if  ever,  consists  of 
cash.  Instead,  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
usually  exists  whereby  telephone  com- 
panies and  cooperatives  agree  to  provide 
termination  services  for  one  anoUier. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
cently taken  the  position  in  one  case  at 
least  ttiat  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
constitutes  a  payment,  and  when  this 
payment  is  made  from  a  telephone  com- 
pany to  a  cooperative,  the  pasrment 
should  be  counted  as  income  from  a 
source  other  than  cooperative  members. 

This  interpretation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  probably  cause 
evei-y  telephone  cooperative  in  the 
United  States  to  fail  to  qualify  as  tax  ex- 
empt under  the  85-percent  test.  This  in- 
terpretation would  also  greatly  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  excludable  patronage 
refunds  for  the  nonexempt  cooperatives. 

When  Congress  enacted  an  Income  tax 
exemption  for  telephone  cooperatives 
which  met  the  85-percent  test,  I  am  sure 
thp-t  the  above  mentioned  interpretiation 
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was  not  intended.  It  would  have  been 
pointless  to  enact  an  exemption  for  tele- 
phone cooperatives  if  none  could  qualify 
for  it. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  today 
introduced  would  make  it  clear,  for  all 
open  years  in  question,  that  income  re- 
ceived by  a  telephone  cooperative  from  a 
nonmember  telephone  company  for  the 
performance  of  services  would  not  be 
considered  in  applying  the  income  test. 


INVASION  OP  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
articles  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  "extensive  secret  files  detailing  the 
activities  of  the  city's — Chicago — major 
black  leaders."  The  article  by  David 
Young,  Clncago  Tribune  writer,  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  surveillance  of  black 
groups  in  Chicago  resulted  in  a  large  file 
known  as  the  "137  file."  Young  further 
\\Tote  that — 

Hundreds  of  black,  civic,  business,  and 
political  leaders  in  Chicago  are  included  in 
the  "137  file." 

The  Tribune  article  mentions  only 
three  specific  individuals  as  being  in  the 
137  file:  The  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
head  of  Operation  PUSH;  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Abemathy,  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and 
myself. 

Further,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that  in  August  1967,  the  then  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ini- 
tiated a  program  entitled  "Counterintel- 
ligence Program,  Black  Nationalist-Hate 
Groups,  Racial  Intelligence"  shortened 
to  "COINTELPRO."  The  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, has  since  been  discontinued. 

However,  the  problem  that  this  type  of 
operation  illustrates  still  exists  and  it 
is  to  that  problem  that  I  want  to  briefly 
address  myself. 

A  government  has  the  right,  and  in- 
deed the  obligation,  to  protect  itself  from 
tlie  destructive  actions  of  a  few  who 
would  attempt  to  circumvent  the  politi- 
cal processes  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
However,  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  act  so  as  never  to  transgress 
the  basic  rights  of  the  individual  citizen. 
Young  stated  that — 

The  information  contained  In  most  of  the 
files  Is  known  as  raw  Intelligence. 

This  raw  intelligence  that  exists  in  the 
137  files,  as  reported  in  the  Tribune,  was 
gathered  by  someone,  either  by  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
or  by  informers  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  such  agents,  but 
in  either  case  certainly  pursuant  to  the 
directives  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Justice  James  Wilson,  in  one  of 
his  lectures  states  that — 

Every  wanton,  or  causeless,  or  unnecessary 
act  of  authority,  exerted,  or  authorized,  or 
encouraged  .  .  .  over  the  citizen.  Is  wrong, 
and  unjustifiable,  and  t>Tannlcal,  for  every 


citizen  Ls,  of  right,  entitled  to  liberty,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  mental,  In  the  highest 
pos.?ible  degree,  which  can  con.sl£t  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

Tills  body  has  the  obligation  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  the  Bureau  to  de- 
termine liow  this  organization,  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  that  it  has, 
could  establish  an  operation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  137  file. 

The  right  of  dissent  within  our  society 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  An 
officer  of  the  Government  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  that  fact  whej^/ex^cuting  the 
law  of  the  land.  Survelllanoe,  such  as 
the  type  that  was  needed  to  achieve  tjie 
implementation  of  the  Bureau's  directive 
and  as  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  the 
137  file,  can  have  a  very  chilling  effect  on 
the  right  of  dissent  within  a  free  society, 
i  I  think  it  is  of  paramount  importstijce 
that  this  body,  through  the  appropria'te 
committee,  investigate  the  full  scope  of 
the  intelligence  operations  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

There  is  also  another  area  of  which 
tliis  body  should  be  mindful  when  con- 
sidering the  activities  of  the  Bureau  and 
tliat  is  the  right  to  privacy.  Bernard 
Schwartz  in  'Rights  of  the  Person,"  vol- 
ume 1,  states  that — 

The  right  to  privacy  In  its  present-day 
constitutional  connotation  Is  far  more  than 
only  an  immunity  against  physical  invasion 
of  ones  private  possessions.  It  Is  nothing  less 
than  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  be  pro- 
tected from  any  wrongful  intrusion  Into  his 
private  life,  whether  committed  by  a  private 
person  or  by  government  Itself. 

The  charges  contained  in  the  Tribune 
article  are  Indeed  frightening.  That  hun- 
dreds of  black  civic,  business,  and  politi- 
cal leaders  in  Chicago  are  included  in 
the  137  file  makes  me  wonder  whether 
we  are  a  people  ruled  by  men  or  by  laws. 
These  actions  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  must  make  us  more  deter- 
mined to  exercise  the  proper  congres- 
sional oversight  responsibilities  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  agency  is  acting  with 
proper  respect  for  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed rights. 


AMERICA  DESERVES  A  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bern- 
ard Baruch  once  remarked  that — 

The  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is 
the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free  people. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I 
hope  will  be  blessed  with  cooperation 
among  the  parties  interested  in  bringing 
about  increased  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness in  the  area  of  transportation.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  here  that  transporta- 
tion is  a  vastly  complex  and  comprehen- 
sive subject  and  that  the  proposal  whicli 
I  introduce  today  is  not  intended  to  be 
all  inclusive.  It  is  fully  my  intention  to 
work  as  cooperatively  as  possible  with  the 
members  of  the  House  PubUc  Works 
Comjnittee  who  are  struggUng  to  shape 
the  portion  of  this  year's  transportation 
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legislation  that  Is  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  we 
can  develop  a  workable  compromise  from 
among  the  various  elements  of  the  pro- 
posals which  the  committee's  members 
are  and  will  be  reviewing.  The  proposal 
which  I  introduce  today  is  the  product  of 
much  study  in  this  area  and  of  under- 
standing gathered  early  this  month  when 
I  chaired  hearings  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Developmej.t. 

These  hearings  reviewed  the  effect 
Federal  transportation  policy  has  had 
and  can  be  expected  to  have  on  the  coun- 
tryside. I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  what 
we  learned  is  a  nationwide,  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  countryside  transpoi'ta- 
tion  system.  The  problem  this  creates  is 
one  for  the  whole  Nation.  It  adds  expense 
to  an  already  too  high  food  bill.  Pt  raises 
the  specter  of  increased  shortages  in  food 
created  by  the  inability  of  this  Nation  to 
provide  the  countryside  distribution  sys- 
tem essential  to  our  efforts  to  feed  our 
cities  and  at  the  same  time  use  our  agri- 
cultural production  to  improve  our  inter- 
national balance-of -payments  position. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  in- 
tended to  respond  to  a  number  of  prob- 
lem areas.  Its  first  section  sets  out  its 
purpose  to  amend  both  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1973. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
amend  title  23  to  include  in  it  a  clear 
declaration  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  national  transportation 
policy  which  takes  into  account  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  cities  and  the  coun- 
tryside. The  time  is  long  passed  when  we 
as  a  Nation  could  afford. to  treat  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  the  countryside  as 
separate  and  apart. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  change  in  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  section  lOKa)  of  title  23.  This 
is  simply  a  change  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "rural "  to  the  word  "coxmtryside" 
in  thia  law. 

Section  104  of  my  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  critically  needed  expanslcm  in 
the  ability  of  the  various  States  acro.ss 
the  Nation  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
tryside transportation  network.  This  sec- 
tion would  Increase  the  funding  provided 
In  the  1973  Federal  Highway  Act  for  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  in  rural 
areas  from  $700  million  in  fiscal  year 

1975  to  $1  billion  and  from  $700  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976  to  $1,400  million.  It 
would  also  raise  the  $400  million  author- 
izations for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  to 
$500  million  for  Federal-aid  secondary 
systems  in  mral  areas.  In  other  words, 
the  funding  would  be  increased  from  a 
total  of  $2.2  billion  for  the  2  fiscal  years 
to  $3.4  billion. 

Section  105  of  the  propo.sal  would  ex- 
pand the  funding  for  the  special  bridge 
replacement  program  provided  for  in  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  from  a  total 
of  $150  million  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 

1976  to  $150  million  for  each  of  tiiese 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the 
funding  for  this  replacement  program 
for  Federal  aid  system  highways,  this 
section  would  make  It  possible  for  tliis 


program  to  be  used  for  replacing  bridges 
which  are  not  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  region  served,  as  well  as  because 
they  are  judged  as  unsafe. 

In  section  106  of  my  bill  I  propose  the 
creation  of  new  emergency  bridge  re- 
placement program.  This  one  would  be 
for  use  on  non-Federal  aid  system  pub- 
lic roads.  It  would  be  financed  by  funds 
produced  by  the  taxes  paid  into  the  High- 
way Ti-ust  Fund  by  consumers  on  petro- 
leum products  used  for  travel  on  non- 
Federal  aid  system  highways  and  roads. 
Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  mean  a 
new  tax.  I  mean  the  tax  which  the.se 
drivers  have  been  paying  since  such 
taxes  have  been  being  collected. 

The  program  which  I  propose  would 
be  administered  at  the  county  level  by 
the  appropriate  ofiQcial,  officials,  or  agen- 
cy with  responsibility  for  highway  and 
road  programs.  Provisions  of  my  pro- 
posal are  designed  to  help  insure  that 
the  local  bridge  replacement  decisions 
are  made  in  coordination  with  the  exist- 
ing regional  and  State  transportation 
plans. 

I  would  emphasize  here  that  Uiis  pro- 
gram should  be  operated  in  sucn  a  man- 
ner that  there  is  sometiiing  of  a  "double 
standard."  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
possible  for  county  officials,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  highway  officials,  to 
decide  that  one  bridge  need  only  have  a 
carrying  capacity  of,  say,  15  tons  while 
another  needs  a  carrying  capacity  of  30 
tons. 

The  final  section  of  my  proposal  would 
provide  Incrca.sed  funding  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976  for  the  projects  in  high- 
hazard  locations  program  contained  in 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
addition  the  proposal  would  allow  15 
percent  of  these  funds  for  projects  on 
public  highways  and  roads  not  on  Fed- 
eral-aid systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
proposals  with  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  whole  Nation  in  mind  and  with 
the  understanding  that  there  is  a  strong 
interdependency  between  the  cities  and 
the  countryside: 

«R.   14283 
A  bin  to  amencV'Tltle  23,  United  States  Code, 
the  Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of  1973,  and 
other  related  provisions  of  law,  to  Increase 
safety  on  the  nation's  highways 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Src.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  1974 
Aineudments  Act  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  and  Title  23,  United  States  Code. 

DIXLARINO    INTENT    TO    ESTABLISH    A     NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION      POLICT 

Sec.  102.  Sec.  101  (b)  of  Title  23.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  third  paragraph  a  new  paragraph 
reading : 

"It  is  further  declared  that  the  Congress 
finds  it  to  be  In  the  highest  national  interest 
that  a  national  transportation  policy  which 
takes  fully  Into  accoimt  the  interdependence 
of  the  cities  and  the  countryside,  the  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  non-metropolitan 
areas,  and  the  Interrelationships  of  the  vari- 
ous transportation  modes,  and  wlilch  en- 
courages the  development  of  and  the  most 
efficient  multimodal  use  of  the  best  available 
technology  and  tran.^portation  resources  in 


sxicli  a  way  as  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Nation.  It  is  further  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  act  shall  be  administered  as 
an  integral  part  of  said  national  transporta- 
tion pollcv." 

Sec.  103"  (a)  Sec.  101  (a)  of  Title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  sen- 
tence reading: 

"The  term  'rural  areas'  means  all  areas  of 
a  State  not  included  in  urban  areas." 
and.  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  'countr>slde  areas'  means  all 
areas  of  the  State  not  included  in  urban 
area.s." 

(b)  Sec.  103  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  conform  with  the  amendment 
of  Sec.  101  (a)  provided  In  (a)  of  this  section 
by  deleting  the  word  "rural"  where  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "coun- 
try iiidc." 

INcriASFD    AUTHORIZATION     FOR     PRIMARY      AND 
SECONDARY    HIGHWAY    SYSTEMS 

Si.c.  104.  104  (a)  (II  Of  Title  1  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  tti 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
In  rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fisc.il 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $1,400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  For 
the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system  In  rural 
areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $390.- 
OtW.OOO  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 

1974.  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  • 
June  30,  1975,  and  $500,000,000  for  the  flsc.il 
year  ending  June  30.  197C." 

BRIDGE   REPI  ACEMENT   AND   RECONSTRnCTION 

Sec.  105.  lu  order  to  Increase  the  public 
safety  and  to  facilitate  tlie  transportation  oi 
natural  resources,  including  agricultural 
commodities  from  farm  to  market  and  min- 
ing products,  Sees.  204  (a)  and  (f)  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144  »'' 
of  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972;  and"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1972,";  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "1973."  the  following:  "$25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $160.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1975.  and  $150,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976." 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  I  of  Title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  at  the  end  thereof 
by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"S$c.  154.  Emergency  Bridge  Replaceme.nt 
Prooram 

"|a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declare; 
j,<«trto  be  In  the  vital  Interest  of  the  Nation 
'  that  an  emergency  bridge  replacement  pro- 
■SPam  for  non-federal  countryside  roads  and 
highways  be  established  to  enable  the  sev- 
eral states  to  replace  bridges  over  waterways 
and  other  topographical  barriers  when  the 
Counties,  States  and  Secretary  find  that  the 
bridge  is  significantly  lm{>ortant  and  is  un- 
safe or  Inadequate,  to  serve  area  needs  par- 
ticularly that  of  transporting  natural  re- 
sources including  agricultural  and  mining 
products  because  of  structural  deficiencies, 
physical  deterioration,  or  functional  ob- 
solesence. 

"(b)  The  counties,  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located,  shall  (1)  Inventory  all 
bridges  located  on  any  non-federal  aid  sys- 
tem public  road  over  waterways  and  other 
topographical  barriers  of  tlie  United  States; 
(2)  classify  them  according  to  their  service- 
ability, safety,  essentiality  for  public  use; 
and  (3)  based  on  tha»  classification  assign 
each  a  priority  for  replacement. 

"(c)  This  program  shall  be  administered 
within  each  County  of  each  State  by  the  ap- 
propriate official,  officials  or  agency  with  re- 
!;pf.iisibillty    for    administering    non-federal 
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aid  highway  and  road  programs  In  that  Coun- 
ty and  BhaU  be  coordinated  at  the  State  level 
by  the  state  agency  responsible  for  admln- 
ibterlng  state  highway  programs. 

"(d)  The  priority  classifications  of  the 
bridges  to  be  replaced  shaU  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  official,  officials  or  agency  of  the 
county  as  provided  In  (c)  of  this  Section, 
ill  consultation  with  the  regional  economic 
development  district,  where  applicable,  in 
which  the  county  is  located  and  the  state 
agency  responsible  for  the  highway  trans- 
portation planning  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
placement decisions  are  not  In  violation  of 
existing  regional  and  state  transportation 
plans. 

"(e)  Funding  for  this  program  shall  be 
provided  by  the  appropriation  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  of  a  percentage  of  the 
fund's  annual  income  available  by  law  for 
distribution  to  the  States  at  least  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  miles  traveled  on  non- 
Federal  aid  system  roads  as  it  relates  to  the 
mUes  traveled  on  both  F-ederal  aid  and  non- 
Federal  aid  system  public  roads.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  on  January  1 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  authorlze'd  and  shall  re- 
main available  untU  expended. 

"(f)  Such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  various  States  in  the  following  manner: 

"Twenty  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the 
area  of  eacb  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of 
aU  States;  thirty  percent  in  the  ratio  which 
the  dollar  volume  of  agricultural  (Including 
timber)  and  mining  produce  of  each  State 
l>e«rB  to  the  total  of  all  thV  States:  twenty 
percent  In  the  ratio  which  tike  rural  popula- 
tion of  each  State  t>ears  toUhe  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  StatesTand,  tliirty  per- 
cent in  the  ratio  which  th^/ non-Federal  aid 
rural  system  public  road  mileage  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  non-Federal  aid 
rural  system  publle  road  mileage  of  all  States. 

"(g)  Each  State  shall  apportion  to  the 
various  counties  within  each  State  the  funds 
aUocated  to  each  State  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"Twenty  percent  In  the  ratio  which  the 
axee  of  each  county  bears  to  the  total  area  of 
all  the  counties;  thirty  percent  In  the  ratio 
which  the  dollar  volume  of  agricultural  (In- 
cluding timber)  and  mining  produce  of  each 
cotiBty  bears  to  the  total  of  all  the  counties; 
twenty  percent  In  the  ratio  which  the  rural 
peculation  of  each  county  bears  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  all  the  counties;  and 
thirty  percent  in  the  ratio  which  the  non- 
Federal  rural  aid  system  public  road  mileage 
in  eacb  county  bears  to  the  total  non-Federal 
rural  aid  system  public  road  mileage  of  all  the 
counties. 

"(h)  The  State  department  or  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  State  highway 
programa  ahall  receive  and  apportion  all 
moneys  allocated  by  the  Federal  Crovernment 
under  tills  program  and  shall  establish  in- 
come producing  accounts  for  each  of  the 
participating  counties  within  the  State. 
Funds  from  such  accounts  shall  be  disbursed 
by  the  State  for  purposes  specified  under  this 
section  on.  the  direction  of  the  county  for 
which  the  account  has  been  established.  Any 
Income  accruing  upon  unexpended  balances 
In  the  county's  account  sliall  be  paid  into 
that  account,  except  that  the  State  may  re- 
tain a  suitt^qual  to  the  income  produced  by 
25  percent  of  the  rate  of  Interest  or  other 
appreciation  upon  which  the  Income  is  paid 
to  defray  the  cost  of  administering  the  ac- 
counts. 

"(ii  Engineering,  contracting,  laspjectlon 
and  all  other  services  Incidental  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied shall  be  provided  by  the  official,  officials, 
or  agency  responsible  for  providing  Buch 
services  for  non-Federal  aid  system  highways 
and  roftd  programs  to  each  county:  Prt>- 
luted.  That  the  State  agency  responsible  for 


administering  highway  programs  shall  be 
consulted  on  these  decisions.  If  the  State 
agency  provides  these  services  and  compen- 
sation Is  not  otherwise  provided,  the  county 
may  pay  to  the  State  agency  a  fee  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cost  of  the  project  which 
might  be  properly  attributed  to  those  activi- 
ties for  which  the  service  is  provided. 

"(J)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  sliall 
be  available  solely  for  expenditure  for  proj- 
ects authorized  under  this  section. 

"  ( k )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  425,  533)  shall  apply  to  bridges  au- 
thorized to  be  reconstructed  and  bridges  to 
bo  constructed  to  replace  unsafe  bridges  un- 
der this  section. 

"  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
press  annually  on  projects  approved  under 
this  section  with  any  recommendations  he 
may  have  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
various  States  lor  further  improvements  la 
the  emergency  bridge  replacement  program 
auiiiorized  in  accordance  with  this  section." 

PROJECTS     for     HIGII-KAZABD     LOCATIONS 

Sec.  107.  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
152  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  209(a)  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  ai'e  further  amended  to 
re.id  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  projeris  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  hazards  at  specific  locatlnns  or  sections 
of  highways  which  have  high  accident  ex- 
periences or  high  accident  potentials,  by  the 
Feder.il  Highway  Administration,  there  Is 
liereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
highway  trust  fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  $50,000,000  and  for  each  of 
t'.ie  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
June  30,  1976,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000.  Sucli 
sums  shall  be  available  for  obligation  In  the 
-lam©  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  ^tunds  were  apportioned  under  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  projects  on 
any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  (other  than 
the  Interstate  System)  except  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa;  and 
not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized may  be  approved  for  expenditure  on 
projects  off  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  when- 
ever the  Secretary  sliaU  find  that  such  a 
project  is  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  or 
to  provide  for  the  movement  of  agricultural 
products  from  farm  to  markets. 


BELLA  S.  ABZUG  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
porting today  on  my  personal  finances 
and  income  tax  payments.  Although  I 
file  a  joint  return  with  my  husband  and 
some  of  these  details  represent  an  inva- 
sion of  his  personal  privacy  as  a  private 
citizen,  he  has  agreed  to  waive  his  pri- 
vacy in  consideration  of  my  standing  as 
a  public  ofQcial: 

A.  Sources  of  aU  Non-Congressional  Income : 

1.  Lecture  Honoraria  and  Articles 
(An  Itemization  of  each  source 
and  amount  of  honoraria  is 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  pursuant  to  House  Rule 
XLIV  and  Is  avafiable  fcH'  pub- 
lic scrutiny)  $21,246.00 

Less  expenses  7,768.48 

Net  income  from  above 13,486.52 

Reimbursed  expenses  In  connec- 


'  tion  with  honoraria.  (No  other 
non-UJ3.  Government  sources 
for  reimbursement  of  expendi- 
tures)    ._ !,n3  83 

2.  Dividends  and  Interest  from 
Becurlties  Account  in  Joint 
name  of  Maurice  Abzug  and 
Bella  S.  Abzug  In  which  Bella 
S.  Abzv.g  has  only  a  minor  In- 
terest. (The  interest  expense 
paid  on  this  i>?curlties  account 
amounted  to  $4,06 1J24) ?5.  012.  CO 

3.  Interest  on  savings  account 
in  joint  name  of  Bella  S.  and 

Maurice  Abzug 112.  7G 

4.  Partnership  income  (Green- 
wich Associates)    319.53 

B.  Congressional  expenses  not 
compensated  for  by  the  federal 
government   and   paid  for  out 

of  my  personal  funds 22,7:4.77 

C.  Assets: 

1.  Securities  account  in  the  Joint 

name  of  Maiirice  and  BeUa  S. 

A'ozug  in  which  BeUa  S.  Abzug 

has  a  minor  interest.  (Maurice 

Abzug  is  a  stockholder)  :  . 

Market     value     of     stock      and 

bonds 78.  750  00 

Deb. I    29,608.0(/ 


Equity   49,142.00 

(AlUiougli  not  r*,quired  by  law 
or  House  RiUe  XLIV,  I  have  flJed 
tlie  identity  and  value  cf  each 
stock  and  bond  held  In  this  ac- 
count with  the  Clerk  of  tlie 
House  for  public  scrutiny.) 

2.  Ten  Bonds  A.T.  &  T.  8'4  per- 
cent        10, 000  O-,, 

3.  Greenv.  icli  Savings  Bank — 
joint  account  in  the  names  of 
Maurice  aiid  Bella  Abzug 3,  086.  4S 

4.  Sergeant     at     Arms     checking 

account 4,451.17 

5.  Partner  in  Greenwich  Asso- 
ciates         4,  405.  s; 

6.  Automobile    1,600.00 

7.  Personal  contribution  to  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Fund 3.966.6'.. 

D.  Unsecured  loan  owed  to  Na- 
tional Bank  of  North  America.       5,  Zii.  2o 

E.  I  paid  Federal,  State  and  New 
Tcrk  City  income  taxes  as 
follows: 

1973 

Federal    12,  903  80 

State 3.354.15 

City    855.67 

1972 

F'ederal 11.  ■'12  8: 

State    3,040.75 

City    788.63 

1971 

Federal    14.879.60 

State    3,946.50 

City    1,001.88 

Note. — My  1971  tax  return  was  audited 
after  my  name  appeared  on  the  "eneEfllcs 
list"  and  the  result  of  the  subsequent  ardit 
was  a  refund  of  $279.30. 

F.  I  am  a  partner  in  Greenwich  Associates 
in  which  I  own  a  1,  9  Interest  in  a  piece  oi 
property  the  value  of  which  Is  listed  above. 
I  am  also  a  director  of  Women's  Action  Al- 
liance which  is  a  non-profit  organization  that 
provides  lnf(»-matlon  and  materials  of  wom- 
en's concerns  to  Individuals  and  groups 
across  tiie  countrv. 


THE  SOLID  WASTE  ENERGY  RE- 
COVERY ACT  OP  1974:  "CASH  FOR 
TRASH" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)   Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10. 
1974,  I  Introduced  legislation  which  will 
move  us  rapidly  forward  In  our  efforts  to 
urilize  heretofore  untapped  but  readily 
available  sources  of  energy.  At  the  same 
time  the  legislation  can  help  alleviat«  the 
rapidly  growing  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal  which  today  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  costly  as  it  consumes  more  and 
more  valuable  acres  in  landfill. 

Ours  is  a  "throwaway"  society.  Soci- 
ologists and  others  may  well  debate  and 
deplore  this  fact  or  its  applications,  but 
it  is  a  fact  and  we  must  cupe  with  it.  Each 
year  we  throw  away  about  200  million 
tons  of  waste  in  the  form  of  trash,  gar- 
bage, and  Junk  which  we  call  "disposable 
solid  waste." 

It  is  estimated  today  that  it  costs  al^ut 
$20  a  ton  to  gather,  transport,  and  di^mp 
this  trash  in  a  sanitary  landfill  or  dmnp. 
Total  this  all  up  and  it  comes  to  about  $4 
billion  each  year.  And  It  is  all  waste — -just 
junk  and  trash — which  continues,  in 
many  ways,  to  cause  problems  and  will 
for  years  to  come. 

Today  there  are  means  of  turning  this 
economic  liability  into  an  asset.  Junkand 
trash  can  now  be  recovered,  treated  and 
transformed  into  a  number  of  byprod- 
ucts which  are  economical  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  cost-saving  features  but  also 
because  tne  byproducts  become  useable 
and  salable  materials. 

My  own  community,  Metropolitan 
Nashville-Davidson  County,  Tenn..  is 
pioneering  in  energy  recovery  with  an 
economically  feasible  system  which  col- 
lects trash,  separates  It.  incinerates  it, 
and  uses  the  heat  to  operate  a  centralized 
heating  and  cooling  plant.  This  plantlias 
become  the  focal  point  of  interest  and  a 
generator  of  considerable  excitement  aa 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  learn  of  and 
explore  tlie  potential  in  their  own  cem- 
munities  for  changing  trash  to  cash. 

"Cash  for  Trash"  is  one  name  givefi  to 
the  Nashville  project  which  is  run  by 
Nashville  Thermal,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. The  facility  will  heat  and  cool  more 
than  thirty  city.  State  and  nongovern- 
mental buildings  in  the  downtown  area 
imder  30-year,  noncancelable  contracts. 
The  city,  which  now  has  about  1,400  tons 
of  trash  a  day  to  dispose  of,  has  agreed 
to  give  the  new  corporation  as  much  of  it 
as  it  wants,  without  charge,  for  the  next 
30  years.  Initially  the  plant  will  consume 
about  half  the  available  solid  waste  to 
produce  almost  400,000  poimds  of  stesmi 
an  hour  and  about  14,000  tons  of  air 
conditioning.  Eventually,  it  will  use  all 
of  the  city's  available  refuse  and  its  beat- 
ing and  cooling  capacity  will  be  increased 
accordingly. 

The  plant  was  planned  and  constructed 
by  I.  C.  Thomasson  Si  Associates,  consult- 
ing engineers,  at  a  cost  of  about  $16  mil- 
lion. 

While  such  is  not  planned  at  this  time, 
tlie  concept  is  not  improbable  that  oiitly- 
ing  communities  and  their  governments 
may  in  the  future,  tie  into  the  Nashville 
sy.st€m.  It  would  be  worth  it  to  them  to  do 
.so,  some  officials  say,  In  terms  alon9  of 
cost  savings  in  collection  and  disposal  of 
tiash. 


There  is  no  new  technology  involved  in 
the  Nashville  facility.  In  Eiut>pe  the  con- 
cept is  commonly  employed  suid  it  was 
from  the  European  plants  that  Nash- 
ville's Mayor  Beverly  BriJey  got  the  idea 
for  Nashville  Thermal.  Btit,  in  the  United 
States,  only  four  other  cities — Chicago, 
Norfolk,  Miami,  and  Harrisburg — create 
steam  from  burning  solid  waste. 

Nashville  is  unique  in  that  it  not  only 
produces  steam  for  heating  but  also  uti- 
lizes output  for  producing  coolant.  As  one 
writer  has  put  it: 

The  Nashville  plant  simply  combines  these 
proven  Ideas,  and  the  happy  result  is  begin- 
ning to  look  like  one  of  those  rare  bonanzas 
that  helps  everybody. 

Specifically  the  Nashville  project  will: 

Replace  the  individual  heating  and 
cooling  systems  of  its  customers,  at  a 
savings  of  some  2  million  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  the  first  year; 

Reduce  the  heating  and  cooling  costs 
of  the  customers  by  at  least  25  percent; 

Reduce  the  amount  of  electricity 
needed  in  a  typical  building  by  as  much 
as  50  percent; 

Save  the  city  government  more  than 
$1.25  mUlion  a  year  through  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  garbage  collection 
and  sanitary  landfill  operations; 

Virtually  eliminate  the  city's  solid 
waste  disposal  problem  by  reducing  its 
volume  by  95  percent  and  leaving  a  5- 
percent  residue  of  metal  that  can  be  re- 
cycled and  ash  that  can  be  resold  for  a 
variety  of  uses;  and 

Require  less  water  than  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  plants  it  replaces. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  that  conserves 
energy  in  several  ways,  saves  power  con- 
sumers money  and  eases  the  bite  on  local 
tax  dollars  while  virtually  eliminating 
the  solid  waste  disposal  problem  which 
not  only  means  less  costly  government 
but  reduces  considerably  certain  public 
health  problems.  It  is  literally  a  program 
of  "cash  for  trash." 

But  is  it  as  environmentally  attractive 
as  it  Is  economically  feasible?  Yes.  In 
Nashville  the  process  of  incineration  Is 
such  that  all  current  air  and  water 
standards  easily  can  be  met. 

We  know  too  well  the  sound  and  proven 
i-ule  that  you  do  not  get  anything  of 
value  for  nothing.  However,  these  energy 
recovery  systems  seem  to  me  a  near  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  By  using  a  little 
imagination  It  Is  not  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  tremendous  Impact  that  such 
programs  would  have  if  employed  on  a 
nationwide  scale.  Dollar  savings  would 
be  significant.  Energy  savings  and  addi- 
tional energy  production  would  be  sig- 
nificant. The  reduction  of  land  waste 
through  landfill  would  be  significant  and 
the  reduction  of  public  health  problems 
attendant  to  the  solid  waste  disposal 
problem  would  be  significant. 

Therefore  I  have  introduced  a  modest 
bill  designed  to  encourage  the  study  and 
adoption  of  energy  recovery  systems  by 
local  as  well  as  State  governments 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  say  it  Is  modest 
because  In  terms  of  cost  it  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  bargain. 

Basically  the  biU  sets  up  a  program  of 
grants,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
will   pay   90   percent  for  govemmentsd 


units  wishing  to  undertake  feasibility 
studies  and  planning  for  energy  recovery 
systems.  It  Includes  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral loans  of  up  to  ^^  percent  or,  as  an 
alternative,  a  loan  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  an  acceptable 
faaUity. 

T[t  is  estimated  that  perhaps  25  of  these 
facilities  might  be  constructed  over  the 
next  5  ye£irs.  For  that  reason  I  have 
asked  for  an  authorization  of  $60  million 
a  year  over  this  period  for  the  loan  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  each  feasibjility 
and  planning  study  would  run  about 
$200,000.  Therefore,  over  a  5-year  period 
this  cost  would,  at  90  percent  Federal 
participation,  total  $900,000  a  year. 

Over  the  entire  5-year  authoriza- 
tion, the  funding  would  total  only  $4.- 
500,000  for  the  grant  program  and  S300 
million  for  the  loan  program  which 
would  be  repaid  to'  the  Federal  Ti-easury. 
To  my  mind  this  is  modest  and  it  is  about 
as  close  as  we  may  ever  come  to  accom- 
plishing something  very  significant  for 
almost  nothing. 

Also  Included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
small  grant  program  to  permit  cities 
such  as  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and  others 
to  purchase  and  install  very  vitally 
needed  monitoring  and  data  equipment. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Nashville 
undertook  its  entire  program  at  its  own 
expense.  However,  its  funding  was  lim- 
ited and  another  $650,000  to  $1  million 
is  needed  for  monitoring  and  data  collec- 
tion equipment.  This  Is  very  necessary 
and  in  the  long  run  may  make  a  meas- 
urable impact  on  cost  reduction  for  this 
new  Federal  program. 

There  Is  provision  in  the  bill  for  loaios 
to  defray  the  cost  of  this  equipment. 
However  it  may  be  24  to  36  months  be- 
fore any  new  facilities  are  operating.  In 
the  meantime  much  valuable  data  which 
could  be  obtained  through  the  Nashville 
system,  valuable  in  terms  of  what  that 
system  is  doing  and  what  it  can  con- 
tribute in  the  planning  of  similar  sys- 
tems, is  simply  being  lost.  Just  Monday 
of  this  week  my  staff  was  talking  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  about 
this  problem.  The  Bureau  is  engaged  in 
a  study  project  on  energy  recovery  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  told  us  that  their  job 
is  being  made  very  difficult  because  val- 
uable data  which  Nashville  and  St.  Louis 
could  provide  is  not  available  because  it 
is  not  being  collected. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  lati- 
tude for  planning  and  application  of 
method  to  an  energy  recovery  system  is 
very  broad  in  this  bill.  It  is  not  my  de- 
sire nor  would  It  be  wise  to  try  to  limit 
other  cities  to  what  is  being  done  in 
Na.shville.  Heating  and  coolant  may  not 
be  needed  elsewhere  as  It  is  being  util- 
ized in  Nashville.  Perhaps  a  city  might 
wish  to  produce  electricity  for  its  own 
use  or  to  run  Into  its  supply  system.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  broad  approach  will 
encourage  cities  to  utilize  existing  tech- 
nology or  even  produce  new  and  feasible 
concepts,  the  initiative  for  which  might 
be  sttQed  without  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams. Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my 
bUl: 
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H.R.  14161 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
to  provide  grants,  loans,  and  loan  Insur- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  con- 
.structing  projects  designed  to  recover 
energy  from  solid  waste 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Frpres^ntatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  •'Solid  Waste  Energy  Recovery 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  U 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  209 
through  216,  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
sections  210  through  217,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  section  208  the 
following  new  section ; 

"GRANTS,  LOANS,  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  FOR 
PLANNING,  CONSTHtTCTlNG,  AND  PKOCURINC 
EQUIPMENT    FOR    ENERGY   RECOVERY    PROJECTS 

■Sec.  209.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  'Admin- 
istrator') Is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing estimated  costs  which  recover  energy  from 
solid  wastes,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing 
for  costs  of  planning  such  systems  which  re- 
sulted in  completion  of  construction  of  the 
same  after  January  1,  1971,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  estimated  costs  of  providing 
basic  research,  and  monitoring  equipment 
and  systems  necessary  for  analyzing  and 
evaluating  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
integrated  energy  recovery  systems  con- 
structed after  January  1,  1971. 

"(B)  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing estimated  costs  of  constructing  the  por- 
tion of  resource  recovery  facilities  which  re- 
covers energy  from  solid  waste,  including 
estimated  costs  of  procuring  any  monitoring 
equipment,  and  constructing  any  structure 
needed  to  bouse  such  equipment,  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
f  uch  aspect  of  any  such  facility; 

"(C)  insure  loans  obtained  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  stated  In  subparagraph  (B),  and  pay 
part  of  the  interest  charged  on  any  such  loan; 

"(D)  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing estimated  costs  of  procuring  any  monitor- 
ing equipment,  and  constructing  any  struc- 
tures needed  to  house  such  equipment,  for 
the  aspect  of  any  completed  resource  recovery 
facility  which  recovers  energy  from  solid 
waste:  and 

"(E)  Insure  loans  obtained  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  stated  In  subparagraph  (D),  and 
pay  part  of  the  interest  charged  on  any  such 
loan. 

"(2)  Such  grants  and  loans*  may  be  made 
to,  and  such  loan  insurance  made  for  the 
benefit  of,  any  State,  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State,  and  any  organization 
created  by  any  State  or  any  such  subdivi- 
sion to  carry  out  a  public  function. 

•■(3)  Eligibility  for  receiving  any  form  of 
financial  assistance  available  under  para- 
praph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  recipient's  having  received 
or  not  having  received  any  other  form  of  as- 
sistance available  under  such  paragraph. 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  (A)  only  if— 

■■(A)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  resource  recovery  system — 

"(1)  will  recover  energy  from  solid  waste; 
and 

"(ii)  will  be  consistent  with  the  guide- 
lines recommended  under  section  210  with 
respect  to  solid  waste  recovery  systems;  and 

■•|B)  the  recipient  Is  awarded  the  grant 
I  n  the  condition  that  such  recipient  will  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  for  the  full 
amount  of  such  grant,  during  a  period  of 
time  and  at  an  Interest  rate  determined  by 
thp  Administrator,  if  such  recipient  dofs  not 
prt'ient    to    the    Administrator,    within    180 


days  after  the  recipient  receives  the  grant, 
a  study  of  the  overall  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  system  as  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  solid  waste  disposal 
system  used  by  such  recipient  at  the  time 
such  recipient  receives  the  grant. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be 
for  90  percent  of  the  estimated  or  actual 
costs  of  the  planning  or  evaluation  of  the 
.system,  including  the  costs  of  the  follow- 
ing— V 

"(A)  any  study  to  be  made  regarding  the 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility  and  the 
environmental  and  public  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  such  system; 

"(B)  the  study  required  to  be  made  un.ler 
paragraph  (1)(B)   of  this  subsection; 

"(C)  any  engineering,  architectural,  legal, 
fiscal,  and  economic  study  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  planning  of  such  project:  and 
"(D)  any  survey,  design,  plan,  working 
drawing,  and  set  of  specifications  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  planning; 

"(E)  any  monitoring  or  scientific  data 
gathering  program,  equipment  or  study 
needed  to  analyze  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  systems  constructed  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
information  available  for  the  planning  of 
new  systems. 

"(c)  A  loan  may  be  made  or  Insured,  and 
part  of  the  interest  may  be  paid  on  such  in- 
sured loan,  vuider  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  and 
(a)(1)(C).  only  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  the  portion  of  the  resource  recovery 
facility  which  is  to  recover  energy  from  solid 
waste  will  do  so:  and 

"(2)  the  resource  recovery  system  of  which 
such  facility  is  to  be  part  will  be  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  recommended  under  sec- 
tion 210  with  re.spect  to  solid  waste  recovery 
systems. 

"(d)  A  loan  may  be  made  or  Insured,  and 
tlie  Interest  may  be  paid  on  such  Insured 
loan,  under  subsection  (a)(1)(D)  and  (a) 
(1)  (E)  only  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that— 

"( 1 )  the  completed  resource  recovery  facil- 
ity does  recover  energy  from  solid  waste;  and 
"(2)  the  resource  recovery  system  of  which 
such  facility  is  a  part  is  consistent  with 
guidelines  recommended  under  section  210 
with  respect  to  solid  waste  recovery  systems. 
•■(e)(1)  The  amount  of  any  loan  made 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  or  (a)(1)(D) 
shall  be  75  percent  of  the  estimated  costs  de- 
scribed in  each  such  subsection. 

■■(2)  The  interest  rate  charged  on  any  such 
loan  shall  be  a  rate  1  ^2  percent  less  than  the 
average  prime  interest  rate,  ais  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  charged  during 
the  period  of  5  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  Administrator  awards 
any  such  loan  with  respect  to  loans  similar 
in  amount  and  purpose  to  the  loans  made 
under  each  such  subsection. 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator,  after  making 
an  award  with  respect  to  subsection  (a|ii) 
(C)  or  (a)(1)(E),  shall  insure  the  total 
amount  of  a  loan  to  be  obtained  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  recipient  of  such  award  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  in  each  such  subsection. 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  charged  with  re.'ipect 
to  any  such  loan. 

"(g)  The  Administrator,  no  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  01 
the  Solid  Waste  Energy  Recovery  Act  of 
1974,  shall  promulgate  regulations  establish- 
ing a  procedure  for  awarding  the  forms  of 
financial  aid  authorized  under  this  section, 
including  a  regulation  requiring,  as  a  part 
of  the  application  for  any  form  of  assistance 
available  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  (a) 
(1)(C),  (a)(1)(D).  or  (a)(1)(E),  a  study 
of  the  overall  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  solid  waste  disposal  system  which  will 
result  from  obtaining  such  aid  as  compared 


to  the  overall  benefits  derived  from  the  sys- 
tem being  usfd  by  the  applicant  on  ;he  date 
of  the  filing  of  his  application  for  such 
assistance. 

■■(h)  Any  form  of  assistance  authorized 
under  this  section  may  be  made  subject  t<j 
conditions  and  requirements,  ui  addition  to 
those  provided  m  this  section,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure efficient  u.^  of  svich  assistance   ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  212  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  2  ct 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

■■(c)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
the  use  by  any  Federal  agency  of  any  sy&.em 
or  facility  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
under  section  209.  to  recover  energy  from 
waste  products,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  is  economically  and  technologically 
feasible  for  such  agency  to  utiiize  sucli  sys- 
tem or  facility. ■'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Solid  Wa?te 
Disposal  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized'^  and  inserting  lii 
lieu  thereof  ■'The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall". 

Sec.  5.  Section  217  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  2  ol 
this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sybsection  (a)  h\ 
striking  out  ■'other  than  i^ction  208'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followiiit-; 
■■other  than  sections  205<D),  208,  and  209  , 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  '  a  - 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  of  the  F.i- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  to  carry  out 
the   provisions   of    section    209(a)  (1 )  (.'V)    of 

this  Act  not  to  exceed  $ for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30.  1974.  not  to  exceed 
$900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  J975,  not  to  exceed  $900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  not  to  exceed 
J900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977.  and  not  to  exceed  $900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

•■(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  209ia)  d  )  (B) ,  (a)  ( 1 ) 
(C),  (a)(1)(D),  and  (a)(1)(E)  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  $12.<XI0.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  not  to  exceed  $12. 000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
eliding  June  30.  1976,  not  to  exceed  $12,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977. 
and  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  fi.r  the  iisc.tl 
year  ending  June  30.  1978. 


POUND  WISE  AND  PENNY  POOI ISH : 
OUTLAW  THROWAWAY  CON- 
TAINERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Ijrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
at  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  oI  Stale 
Kissinger  made  a  stirring  speech  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and 
other  affluent  nations  to  insure  an  ac- 
ceptable quality  of  life  for  all  peoples  ol 
the  world.  He  said  it  is  in  everyone  5 
self-interest  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  tlie  energy  crisis  has  made  it 
sufficiently  clear  to  all  Americans  that 
the  world  is  increasingly  interdependent, 
that  poor  nations  will  not  passively  con- 
tinue to  supply  us  with  raw  materials 
while  their  owti  populations  stane.  and 
that  the  waste  and  overconsumption  to 
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uhich   Americans   have   become   nccus- 
tomed  must  finally  end. 

However,  brave  words  are  not  enough. 
Concrete  action  for  changing  our  life- 
style must  be  forthcoming.  Our  tradi- 
tional extravagance  must  give  way  to  a 
careful  concern  for  conservation,  for  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  our  availalA;  re- 
sources while  preserving  the  land  and 
environment  for  the  future. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
eliminate  one  significant  source  of  ▼.  aste 
by  outlawing  nonreturnable,  no-dfposit 
bottles  In  interstate  commerce.  The  ibcne- 
fits  gained  by  eliminating  the  tejis  of 
billions  of  noru-etumable  beverage  con- 
tainers produced  each  year  are  obtious. 
Tons  of  litter  can  be  eliminated  ifrom 
our  streets  and  parks.  Vast  amouats  of 
energy  can  be  saved.  The  solid  wast*  dis- 
posal problems  of  the  States  r.nd  citie.s 
can  be  alleviated.  The  price  of  beer,  soft 
drinks,  and  other  liquids,  including  Jiard 
liquor,  can  be  reduced.  Hopefully,  atie  of 
the  most  important  of  the  benefits  Would 
be  the  involvement  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  protecting  the  environment  and 
cleaning  up  the  countryside. 

There  are  always  those  who  see  draw- 
backs In  proposals  for  reason^Ie  solu- 
tions to  critical  problems.  Anfa  iri  the 
matter  of  strictly  controlling  throwaway 
containers,  there  are  a  long  line  of  cities 
and  doomsayers  issuing  dire  predictions. 
In  sdmost  every  case,  however,  ^ese 
critics  are  identified  with  special  inter- 
ests, rather  than  with  the  public  inter- 
est. There  is  always  at  least  some  retist- 
ance  to  change,  even  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  that  Is  the  position  of  the  l*bby 
for  throwaways  and  continued  wa^^le  of 
our  resources. 

However,  the  inconvenience  and  minor 
dislDcation  accompanying  this  step  Ifor- 
ward  wiU  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  shifting  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able to  more  productive  uses.  We  ^ust 
sacrifice  small  conveniences  and  we  must 
accept  marginal  dislocations  if  we  aie  te 
eliminate  the  terrible  waste  that  haj  be- 
come a  habit  in  this  Nation,  and  Infeed 
in  most  Industrialized  nations. 

This  is  not  a  pie-ln-the-sky  idea,  it  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  tried,  and  it! has 
been  fotmd  to  work  exceedingly  w^l. 

Oregon  instituted  a  program  along 
these  lines  over  a  year  ago.  and  in  ^ite 
of  Industry's  predictions  of  doom,  rtfce 
program  has  succeeded.  A  recent  sikidy 
established  that  the  number  of  bevefage 
containers  ending  up  as  waste  or  Utter 
was  reduced  by  a  phenomenal  88  percpnt. 
Sales  of  soft  drinks  and  beer  were  inot 
affected  and  365  new  jobs  were  cre^ed. 

Vermont  has  already  adopted  a  sinaftlar 
progTBun,  and  several  other  States  iare 
expected  to  follow  their  lead.  It  Is  tjme 
for  Congress  to  accept  innovation  as  wcU. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RangelI  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Bow 
almost  20  years  since  the  historic  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  dectsioa  of 
1954  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Co^irt 
of  tlie  United  States. 


In  this  ruling  the  Court  declared  .seg- 
regated schools  td  be  illegal  and  that  they 
should  desegregate  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  In  retrospect  one  wonders  If  it  was 
overslglit  or  Insight  that  made  the  Court 
use  the  con-^picuous  phrase  "all  deliberate 
speed." 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  unfettered 
meaning  of  tliis  phrase  which  has  made 
the  dilatory  process  of  intcfrration  inevi- 
table. 

It  hPs  al<o  If'ft  the  civil  riehts  legisla- 
tion and  subsequent  court  rulings  on 
State  and  local  levels  open  to  a  regressive 
lepi-lative  assault  in  Congress. 

Presently  in  tlie  Senate  there  are  four 
bills  whirl!  present  a  serious  threat  to 
the  desegregation  forcf^. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  distin- 
guished civil  rights  leader  and  head  of 
the  Washington  Bi'reru  of  the  NAACP, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  RighU;  February 
-1.  1971. 

In  his  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee he  directed  a  comprehensive  and 
probing  attack  on  the  regressive  reper- 
cussions these  bills  would  have  if  passed 
by  Congres.s. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony  is  as  follows: 

SUTEMENT    or    CLARE.'^CE    MITCHELL 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  Clarence  Mitchell,  director 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  J^atlonal 
A-ssocK-jtlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  I  appear  to  re^rlster  our  orpanlzatlon's 
opposition  to  S.  179,  S.  287,  S.  619  and  S.  1737. 
Although  thej'  u.se  different  approaches,  all 
of  the^e  bllKs  have  two  things  In  common. 
Each  of  them  would  undermine  or  nullify 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decLslons  rang- 
ing In  time  from  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 347  U.S.  483  (1964),  349  U.S.  294  (1955) 
to  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education.  402  U.S.  1  (1971).  Each  of  them 
KPeks  to  relmpo.se  upon  the  school  children 
of  the  t'nlted  States  the  unconstitutional 
handicap  of  separate  and  unequal  education 
ba.sed  on  rtw;e. 

Twenty  ye.irs  ago  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  racial  segregation 
In  the  public  schools.  From  that  day  to  the 
present  those  who  want  to  maintain  a  dual 
system  of  education  based  on  race  have 
sought  to  destroy  that  decision  with  strata- 
penis,  economic  pre.isure  and  even  violence. 
New  recruits  from  above  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line  have  Joined  In  the  fray  as  votes  on  so- 
called  antlbuslng  amendments  will  show. 

F*rom  the  beginning  of  the  pro-segrega- 
tlonlst  effort  to  nullify  the  Brown  decision 
the  contest  has  been  unequal.  Those  who 
supported  the  decision  had  llqalted  funds, 
slender  resources  and  few  forums  In  which 
to  state  their  views.  Those  who  opposed  the 
decision  controlled  the  political  and  econom- 
ic power  In  the  areas  of  resistance.  They 
could  and  did  fire  hundreds  from  Jobs  as 
reprisals,  they  could  and  did  use  their  state, 
county  and  local  treasuries  to  raise  delaying 
questions  In  courts.  They  could  and  did  use 
their  legislatures,  county  commissions  and 
city  coimcUs  to  pa.ss  laws  that  were  open  and 
defiant  efforts  to  keep  the  schools  segregated. 
They  could  and  did  us«  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
States  Senate  as  forums  In  which  to  pro- 
claim manifestos,  doctrines  of  nullification, 
proposals  for  interposition  and  proposed  re- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution  It- 
self. Moreover,  they  were  aided  by  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

This  quotation  from  Swann  describes  an 
all  too  f&mlUar  pattern  of  the  federaJ  power 
being  Ui5ed  to  Eupport  .segregation  In  the 
public  schools: 

'Residential  patterns  in   the   cl-y    (Char- 


lotte. N.c  )  and  county  (Mecklcnbiirt;)  re- 
siuted  In  part  from  federaJ.  state  and  locjl 
government  action  other  than  school  board 
decisions.  School  board  ^ctlon  based  on  the.'^e 
patterns,  for  example  by  locating  schools  In 
Negro  re.-:ldentlal  areas  and  fixing  the  si.e  of 
school.s  to  accommodate  the  need.s  of  im- 
mediate neighborhoods,  rtsultcd  in  rcv- 
regated  education." 

A.s  we  ha\e  said,  the  bills  now  undfr  con- 
s'deration  by  this  subcommittee  seek  to 
undermine  Suprtme  Court  decislon.s.  Thev 
would  also  cancel  out  the  legislative  backing 
pivea  to  desegregation  of  the  public  schools 
under  Titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  nnd  safeguards  protecting  educa- 
tors against  di.scrlnUnatlon  provided  by  1972 
amendment ;  to  the  equal  emploTmciit  op- 
portunity act. 

In  Brow. I  II  (1955)  the  Supreme  Court 
described  remedies  that  could  be  used  t.o  Im- 
plement Blown  I  (1954).  The  following  1., 
the  exact  laxiguage  of  Uie  court: 

"In  the  fashioning  and  effectuating  of 
decrees,  the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equi- 
table principles.  .  .  .  The  courts  may  consider 
problems  related  to  administration,  arising 
from  the  physical  condition  of  the  school 
plant,  the  school  transportat^i  system, 
per-sonuei,  revision  of  school  dStrlcts  and 
attendance  areas  Into  compact  units  to 
£.cliieve  a  system  of  determining  admission 
K)  the  public  schools  on  a  non-racial  basis 
aud  revision  of  local  laws  and  regulations 
which  may  be  necessary  in  solving  the  fore- 
goiag  problems.  They  will  also  consider  the 
iidf'tjUiicy  of  any  plans  the  defendants  may 
jiropose  to  meet  the.se  problems  and  to  ef- 
lecLuaue  transition  to  a  racially  non-dis- 
c  riinlnatory  school  system." 

'litle  VI  of  the  1964  civil  rights  act  pro- 
JiibiU  "exclusion  from  participation  in,  de- 
nial of  benefits  of  and  discrimination  under 
federally  a.islsted  programs  on  grounds  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin."  Under  this 
title  Federal  agencies  have  the  power  to 
withhold  funds  from  school  systems  that  dl.s- 
crmilnate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

S.  1737  makes  a  systematic  attempt  to 
ki.ock  out  the  cited  portion  of  Brown  11  and 
al.3o  to  destroy  the  safeguards  against  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  support  segregation  as 
provided  by  title  VI. 

S,  1737  would  enact  a  new  title  Xn  to  the 
Civil  Ulghte  Act  of  1964.  It  would  be  called 
public  school -freedom  of  choice. 

Section  1202  would  forbid  any  "depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States"  to  withhold  funds  from 
school  boards,  public  schools  or  class  oper- 
ating under  a  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
sy.stem. 

Section  1203  would  prevent  wUhlioldlng  of 
funds  from  public  schools  as  an  inducement 
to  transport  students  "for  the  purpose  of 
altering  la  any  way  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body"  of  a  public  school  oper- 
aing  under  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  or 
"any  other  public  school." 

Section  1204  would  prevent  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  "to  coerce  or  Induce"  any  school 
board  operating  such  a  (freedom  of  choice) 
public  school  system  to  cloe©  any  public 
bchool,  and  transfer  the  students  from  U  to 
another  pubUc  school  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  in  any  way  the  racial  composition  of 
the  student  body  at  any  public  school. 

Section  1205  would  prevent  funds  from 
being  withheld  as  an  Inducement  to  elTef  t 
desegregation  of  faculties  In  public  schools. 
Section  1206  would  open  the  door  for  a 
flood  of  sulta  against  the  UtUted  States  to 
force  the  release  of  funds  that  are  withheld 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  Federal  monie., 
are  spent  on  a  non -discriminatory  basis. 

Using  the  disguise  of  freedom  of  choice.  S. 
1737  prohibits  the  withholding  or  threat  to 
withhold  funds  In  order  to  promote  desegre- 
gation by: 

( 1 )  Tran.<:portatlon  of  cti'dents 

(2)  Closing  of  schools  and  transfer  of  stu- 
dents 

(3)  Transfer  of  faculty. 
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Each  and  every  one  of  these  forms  of  ef- 
fecting desegregation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  circumstances 
warrant  their  use.  The  bill  would  place  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  personnel  in  a  three- 
fold dilemma.  First,  It  seeks  to  force  them 
to  ignore  the  law  of  the  land,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Second,  In  some  In- 
stances, It  would  require  them  to  Ignore 
court  orders  directed  to  them  (such  as  that 
in  Adams  v.  Richardson)  and  place  them  In 
danger  of  contempt  of  court.  Third,  It  seeks 
to  force  them  to  violate  the  oath  of  office  the 
government  officials  take  under  Article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  If  they  do  what  this  bill  would 
direct  them  to  do,  they  would  be  In  viola- 
tion of  that  oath. 

As  a  final  coup  de  grace  Section  1207 
would  bar  courts  of  the  United  States  from 
having  Jurisdiction  "to  make  any  decisions, 
enter  any  Judgment  or  issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
in  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school  or  in  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  students  are  assigned 
In  conformity  with  a  freedom  of  choice  sys- 
tem. .  .  ."  It  would  also  prevent  transporta- 
tion of  students,  give  parents  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  send  their  children  to  a  given  school. 
prevent  transfer  of  children  from  closed 
schools  and  the  transfer  of  faculty  members 
if  such  actions  would  conflict  with  freedom 
of  choice  plans. 

The  long  record  of  court  cases  involving 
freedom  of  choice  plans  shows  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  words  does  not  Insure  that  a 
school  system  which  was  formerly  segregated 
on  the  basis  of  race  will  become  a  unitary 
system.  At  present  the  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
those  who  discriminate.  S.  1737  would  ef- 
fectively shift  the  burden  to  the  victims  of 
discrimination.  S.  1737  would  also  effectively 
deprive  the  courts  of  jjower  to  give  remedies 
In  cases  where  the  definition  of  freedom  of 
choice  under  section  1201(g)  of  S.  1737  has 
been  met.  Under  the  definition  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  S.  1737  results  that  give  only  token 
or  lip  service  to  desegregation  would  be  per- 
mitted and  the  courts  would  be  powerless 
to  change  them. 

As  S.  1737  seeks  to  utilize  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  concept  to  maintain  the  dual  school 
system,  S.  619  seeks  to  do  the  same  by  rely- 
ing on  the  "Neighborhood  school"  concept. 
The  bUl  would  require  that  before  a  court 
or  federal  department  or  agency  orders  stu- 
dent transportation  as  a  remedy  for  school 
desegregation.  It  must  consider  five  other 
possible  remedies — the  neighborhood  school, 
taking  Into  account  school  capacities  and 
natural  physical  barriers;  the  neighborhood 
school,  taking  Into  account  only  school  ca- 
pacities; transfer  of  students  from  schools  in 
which  members  of  their  race  are  a  majority 
to  those  In  which  they  are  a  minority;  re- 
zoning  school  attendance  zones;  any  other 
educationally  sound  and  administratively 
feasible  plans. 

All  of  these  remedies  have,  of  course,  been 
considered  by  the  courts  before  student 
transportation  was  ordered  in  some  cases  as 
a  last  resort.  The  establishment  of  these 
criteria  Is,  then,  a  meaningless  gesture.  The 
only  purpose  we  see  it  serves  is  to  harass 
those  courts  that  have  worked  diligently  to 
bring  about  effective  desegregation  and  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  further  delay  for  those 
that  have  tried  to  evade  their  responsibilities. 
Under  S.  619,  where  student  transporta- 
tion Is  allowed,  it  would  be  permitted  only 
to  the  closest  or  next  closest  school.  This  ob- 
viously would  shut  off  students  of  Inner  city 
schools  from  reUef  from  segregation  in  many 
places. 

We  suggest  that  this,  too.  Is  but  another 
attack  on  our  Judicial  system.  It  seeks  un- 
constitutionally to  limit  the  right  of  the 
courts  to  grant  litigants  full  relief,  or  to  fully 
Implement  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  The  courts  have  inter- 
preted that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  in 
some  instances,  to  require  the  transportation 
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of  students  to  end  the  dual  school  system. 
This  bill  seeks  to  thwart  these  decisions  by 
denying  the  relief  that  the  courts  have  found 
the  14th  amendment  requires. 

This  bill  also  contains  what  we  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  destructive  legislative 
proposals  advanced  In  the  fight  against 
desegregation.  We  refer  to  section  206,  which 
would  permit  the  reopening  of  any  school 
desegregation  law  cult  or  plan  approved 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  would  allow  the  reexamination  of  every 
court  and  agency  decision  on  desegregation 
going  back  to  the  1954  Brown  decision, 
literally  thousands  of  decisions  and  plans. 
By  holding  out  a  false  hope  of  upsetting 
such  desegregation  as  has  been  accom- 
plished, this  provision  would  create  legal  and 
tommunlty  chaos  and  revive  all  the  con- 
troversies, many  of  them  bitter,  that  we  had 
hoped  were  behind  us.  We  do  not  think  that 
In  legal  results  It  would  accomplish  anything 
except  a  mass  of  ptolntl^ss  litigation.  In  com- 
munity terms  it  would  only  encourage  a 
revival  of  activities  by  segregationist  die- 
hards. 

Without  going  Into  all  the  details  of  the 
bill,  we  find  many  other  provisions  objec- 
tionable to  those  who  believe  In  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Among  the  proposed  legislative  findings,  we 
would  point  out  three  that  are  particularly 
disturbing.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  dual 
school  system  has  been  effectively  dis- 
mantled. This  files  In  the  face  of  reality.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  monitor  many  school 
districts  under  court  or  agency  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  fulfilling  their 
obligations  under  the  orders,  but  discovery  of 
segregation  in  previously  undetected  areas 
frequently  occurs.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
North,  where  many  of  the  subtle  practices  in 
race  relations  made  what  in  fact  is  de  jure 
segregation  appear  de  facto. 

Another  of  the  findings  we  feel  is  erroneous 
is  that  declaring  it  against  public  policy  to 
reqvilre  racial  balance.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Swann  case  found  this  not  to 
be  constitutionally  required.  It  held  that 
there  was  discretion  in  local  school  boards 
to  establish  a  racial  balance.  We  believe  that 
discretion  should  be  protected.  The  last  of 
tiiese  findings  that  we  will  note  at  present  Is 
that  which  would  make  It  against ,  public 
policy  to  require  racial  adjustments  once 
desegregation  has  been  accomplished,  despite 
later  population  changes.  This  finding  Is  also 
Implemented  later  In  the  act  by  the  provi- 
sion (section  207)  on  termination  of  orders. 
This  falls  to  take  into  consideration  the  role 
that  government  plays  in  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  school  districts  through  housing,  edu- 
cation, transportation,  conununlty  services 
and  other  governmental  policies  and  prac- 
tices and  how  these  policies  result  in  popiila- 
tion  changes. 

S.  179  represents  a  frontal  attack  on  th« 
Judiciary.  It  seeks  to  take  from  courts  "Juris- 
diction" to  make  any  decision,  enter  any 
Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring  trans- 
portation to  effect  school  desegregation. 

While  using  Jurisdictional  language,  this 
bill  does  not  In  fact  prevent  courts  from 
hearing  school  desegregation  cases.  It  pre- 
vents them  from  granting  successful  litigants 
a  full  remedy.  Under  It  a  court  could  find 
that  the  14th  amendment  requires  pupU 
transportation,  but  could  not  order  public 
officials  to  provide  that  transportation.  We 
feel  that  this  Is  a  statutory  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  that  It  Is  constitution- 
ally defective  because  Congress  lacks  the 
power  to  so  amend  the  Constitution.  On  the 
practical  level,  if  permitted,  it  would  set  up 
Congress  as  a  super  court,  with  authority  to 
overrule  any  decision  of  a  court  by  revoking 
the  court's  "Jurisdiction"  to  render  the  ob- 
jectionable decision. 

Apparently  In  anticipation  that  the  courts 
will  not  accept  the  legal  principle  the  bills 
author  espouses,  the  bill  further  provides 
that  when  courts  do  order  pupil  transporta- 
tion, the  orders  may  not  becojne  effective 


until  all  appeals  are  exhausted  or  the  time 
for  appeals  has  expired. 

Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  delay  In  the 
implementation^  oI_^the  Broun  decision,  we 
liave  a  proposal'^  continue  indefinitely  the 
time  in  which  that  decision  may  become 
fully  efTective.  Anyone  familiar  with  our  legal 
system  kr.o.vs  that  delay  can  "become  a  way 
of  life  for  those  bent  on  delay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  'e.xpedited"  Judicial  determination 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

S.  287  goes  much  beyond  S.  179.  It  would 
deny  Jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts  in  any 
case  involving  a  public  school,  except  for 
appeal  or  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Whlie  this  >i.ould  apply  to  school  desegre- 
gation cases,  it  would  also  bar  access  to 
Federal  courts  in  many  other  areas  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Some  that  come  to  mind  are 
1st  amendment  rights  relating  to  prayer  In 
public  schools,  academic  freedom,  student 
protest;  constitutionally  protected  property 
rights  such  as  teacher  tenure  and  pension 
rights;  due  process  in  teaching  discharge 
cases,  etc.  It  would  lower  the  public  school 
to  the  position  of  the  only  public  Institution 
whose  activities  are  beyond  constitutional 
review  by  the  Federal  courts.  We  see  nothing 
in  law  or  reason  that  would  Justify  such  a 
sweeping  exemption  and  cannot  believe  the 
Congress  will  take  this  proposal  seriously. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  Is  torn  by 
strife  about  whether  Government  officials 
have  engaged  in  unlawful  actl.  It  is  tragic 
to  see  that  an  effort  is  being  inswie  to  give 
statutory  protection  to  actsAind  practices 
that  have  unlawfully  delayed  desegregation 
in  the  public  schools.  We  ur^e  that  S.  179. 
S    287.  S.  619  and  S.  1737  be  rejected. 


TIMELY  DELIVERY  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

<Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  \nd_to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  14282.  This  legislation  is 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  containing  the  official 
published  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  will  be 
delivered  in  a  timely  manner  to  those 
American  citizens  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

During  my  first  year  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in 
1972,  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  considers  itself 
an  entity  above  the  printing,  binding, 
and  distribution  law  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing files  contain  a  letter  to  U.S.  Postal 
Service  from  one  of  my  predecessors  as 
chairman,  the  late  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  setting  forth  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  fact  that  they  were  covered  b% 
title  44  and  by  the  committee's  printing 
and  binding  regulations. 

By  letter  dated  February  14.  197C.  I 
directed  the  Postmaster  General  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  quote: 

With  all  points  reviewed,  I  am  herewith 
directing  that  the  Postal  Service  function 
within  the  context  of  Title  44,  U.S.  Code  and 
the  current  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

On  September  7.  1972.  the  Acting  Pub- 
lic Printer  was  notified  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  that  the  Congressional  Record 
was  not  eligible  for  mailing  as  second 
class  matter  since  less  than  one-half  of 
the  subscription  went  to  paying  subscrib- 
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ers.  This  meant  that  tlie  Congressional 
Record  either  would  have  to  go  as  flrst- 
class  matter  at  an  approximate  co#t  of 
$265  per  year  per  subscription,  or  upder 
"controlled  circulation"  which  wtnild 
mean  delivery  up  to  10  days  aft-er  publi- 
cation. If  the  CoNCBEssioNAi.  RsioRn 
were  allowed  to  travel  by  mail  at  thepec- 
ond-class  newspaper  rate,  the  .v«irly 
costs  per  subscription  would  ho  appitxl- 
niately  $22.63. 

This  negotiation  between  the  Pift)lic 
Printer,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  fend 
Senator  Howard  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing  dur- 
ing 1973,  continued  until  1974.  Firaally 
under  dateline  of  Februaiy  13.  1974,  I 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  E.  T.  Klassen, 
Postmaster  General  of  tlie  United  States. 
setting  out  the  problems  emanating 
either  from  first-class  mailin??  or  "Con- 
trolled circulation"  mailing  of  the 
Record  and  asking  for  a  different  deter- 
mination. One  paragraph  of  that  Idttcr 
says :  = 

When  one  ronslders  the  unique  charjtt^r 
rf  the  Record  as  the  only  publicly  available 
report  of  Congrei-lonal  proceeding's  and  rec- 
ognizes, that  specific,  detailed  free  dlslrtbu- 
tion  authorization.  miKh  of  which  is  via 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  Is  pursuant  to  statute,  U  Is 
clear  that  therein  lies  the  reason  for  the 
cited  ruling  and  equally  clear  that  it  L";  iiot 
objectively  realistic  or  valid. 

On  April  4.  1974,  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Norman  S.  Halliday,  A.saistant  Post- 
master General,  Government  Relations 
Department,  again  denied  our  position 
that  the  Congressional  Record,  as-  an 
unique  publication  or  document,  was  en- 
titled to  diSerent  handling  than  had 
heretofore  been  granted. 

This  legislation  is  introduced  to  al- 
leviate that  intolerable  situation.  For 
fiscal  1975,  first-class  mailing  of  llie 
Congressional  Record  would  cost  ^9,- 
000.000,  second  class  $771,000.  10-day 
late  "controued  circulation"  $1,215,000. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURi: 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  ttiis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting my  complete  net  wortli  state- 
ment for  publication  in  the  Conci^s- 
sioRAL  Record.  I  also  have  submitted  this 
statement  as  part  of  my  financial  dis- 
closure report  filed  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Concfiict 
and  have  asked  that  the  statement  be 
made  available  in  Its  entirety  for  inspec- 
tion bj*the  public.  Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress In  1969,  I  have  filed  a  net  wOTth 
statement  with  the  House  every  year  and 
made  it  public.  I  have  done  so  because 
I  believe  constituents  have  a  right  to 
know  about  their  Congressman's  Income, 
stockholdings,  and  liabilities. 

I  am  also  making  public  my  1973  in- 
come tax  return.  I  have  included  the  re- 
tiun  In  my  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and  bave 
requested  that  It  be  made  available  to 
anyone  wishing  to  see  It.  Furthermore, 
today  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete return  to  the  New  York  Times,  in 


accordance  with  it^  request,  along  with 
a  copy  of  my  net  worth  statement. 

The  statement  setting  forth  my  net 
worth  as  of  December  31,  1973,  follows: 

Hor^.  Edwaud  I.  Koch,  Statement  or  Set 
Worth,  Decfmbeb  31.  1973 

Olshan  &  Olsii.\.n. 
Washington.  DC.  April  2.  I'j7 1. 
Hon.  Ei)\v.\RD  I.  Kik;h. 
House  Qt  Rcprcsenia'.iics, 
\Va>'hiiigton,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Koch:  In  accordance  with  your 
roque.st  wo  submit  herewith  your  siate- 
!:ient  of  net  worth  a3  of  December  31.  1973. 

Cxih  hi  checking  and  savings  accounts 
V. .re  obtained  from  the  reconciled  ye.»r  end 
bank  statement  and  savings  psiss  books  and 
coi'.nrtiied  directly  with  tho  banks. 

Amounts  due  from  brokerage  accounts 
V. oro  obtained  from  year  end  brokeraj;e  stafe- 
1. louts  and  confirmed  Independently. 

Amounts  due  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'•liLativts  represents  the  December  1U73 
t;ross  salary  paid  January  1.  1974. 

Market. 'ble  .':c'-urltle3  owned  wero  obJblned 
fr. 'in  year  end  biokerage  reports,  lndepeI^d- 
en.ly  ciJiiLrmcd  with  brokers  and  computed 
cs  of  the  close  of  br.sineis  on  Dt-cember  31. 
VJH. 

Cash  surrender  value  of  your  ;i5000  paid  uj) 
life  liisuratice  policy  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ininistraliou  and  your  $15u00  straight  life 
lui.urauco  policies  with  the  Mutual  Benefit 
l.tio  Insurance  Company  were  conilrmed  di- 
rectly with  the  Uiburer.s. 

'liie  pension  with  the  New  York  Ciiy  Em- 
jjloyees  Ketiremcul  System  show  the  amount 
10  your  credit  as  of  December  31.  1973. 

Amounts  due  from  th©  federal,  state  and 
city  iiicomA  tax  authorities  are  Uu«d  on  >i.air 
rj<J  luconie  tax  returns. 

Nj  recc<guttlon  was  given  to  the  value  of 
•  our  pcr.-;(in:J  ullcctti  or  household  furniture 
because  it  was  no\,  practical  to  obtain 
a;<pralsals. 

ill  oiif  opUiicm  this  statement  presents 
fiiily  your  iiet  worth  as  of  December  31, 
lyVJ. 

YlUis  truly, 

ROBFKT  M.    OZ-SHAN, 

Cerlified  Public  Accoiintavt. 
Assets 

C  1  h  in  c'.'.cckins  and  saving.";  ac- 
counts    $19,368.47 

Due    from    brokerage    account — 

Muller  &  Co-- 88. 19 

Salary  due  from  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives           3,541.67 

Marketable  securities  (see  at- 
tached    schedule) 8,281.25 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance  policies 11,758  17 

New  York  City  employee  retire- 
ment systems — Pension  ac- 
count         1,886.77 

Federal,  State,  and  city  1973  In- 
come tax  refunds  receivable 7.  308.  00 


Number  jrf 


Comptny 


Fair  mgrket 
value  per 
>h«r( 


Fair 
value 


Total  assets 


52,  232.  52 


Liabililies  and  net  icortli 

Liabilities — Trade  accounts  pay- 
able   -- 1.679.01 

Honorable  Edward  I  Koch,  net 
worth     60,553.51 


100  sharos  ..  Solitron  Devices,  tnc    Ti 

100  shares  -     Ultrasonic  Systeirs,      None 

Inc. 
S'JOsti.ires.   .  American  Motor  8  to  8',... 

Iniu,  IrK. 
6■;'''^J(ev..  Tcalec.  Inc iy^lo2' 


337.  "^O 
0 

4. 2b0. 00 

ji,  300.  no 

75.00 


'  Israel  bonrt  part  of  Joyce  Koc^'s  estate  (mother  (leceafpcl 
I960)  recently  found  jnd  dondted  to  UJA  in  Fetjiuary  19r4. 


Total    liabilities    and    net 

worth     ^..     52,232.52 

HUN.  £D*ARO  I.  KOCH  SCHEDULE  OF  MARKETABLE 
SECURITIES,  DEC.  31,  1973 


Number  of 

shares  Compiny 


Fair  marVet 
value  per 
share 


Fair 

marltet 

value 


700  warrants.  United  Brands  Co.  Itol'J 1743.75 

(eiV-  Fab.  1. 

1979). 

ZOOihares...  UiMled  Brands  C«  . .  7"4toJ 1,57100 

2  shares Faratroa  Corp None 0 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  TENA^JTS 

(Mr.  KOC7H  asked  and  wus  given  por- 
niission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
ix)int  in  the  Record  end  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Spe.tkcr,  if  you  o^^  n  a 
house,  Federal  tax  laws  give  you  a  break. 
You  can  deduct  your  interest  on  mort- 
gages and  property  taxes  every  year 
from  your  total  tax  liability. 

Persons  who  rent  their  apartment.s 
or  homes — city  dwellers  primarily,  but 
.■suburban  and  rural  tenants  too — are  un- 
fairly discriminated  against.  They  can- 
not deduct  from  their  tax  Uabiliiy  that 
part  of  tlieir  rent  rcpresentin.?  mort- 
gage interest  and  real  estate  taxes. 

The  California  Legislature  enacted  an 
income  tax  credit  for  renters  effective 
in  1973.  The  principle  and  result  of  the 
legislation  are  similar  to  the  provirion.s 
of  my  bill  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  and  which  now  bears  the 
number  HH.  702.  My  bill  would  allow  a 
deduction  to  tenants  or  houses  or  apart- 
ments for  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  taxes  and  interest  included  in  the 
rent  paid  by  them  to  their  landlords. 

California  must  be  congratulated  for 
leading  the  way.  I  only  wish  New  York, 
the  Empire  State,  were  doing  the  same. 
And  most  of  all,  I  hope  that  Coneress 
finaUy  considers  and  adopts  legislation 
which  would  provide  equity— putting 
renters  on  the  same  tax  footing  as  home- 
owners. 

I   am   enclosing  for  the  Record   the 
California   State  form   540,   which   ex- 
plains the  State's  special  tax  credit: 
Page  2  Inatructlons — Form  5i0 

T.\x  Cnrtrr  roR  Renters 
For  1973  and  sub.sequent  years,  CaliXornin 
vill  allow  a  refundable  credit  to  qualified 
renter?,  ranging  from  $25  to  $45.  deper.dln- 
on  tho  Individual's  adjusted  gross  Income. 
The  credit  Is  refundable:  I.e.,  If  the  renter 
has  no  income  ta.x  llabllltr,  he  will  receive  a 
refund  in  the  amount  of  the  credit. 

riLtNC  A  RETURN  FOR  TIIK  RENTER'S  CRFUIT  ONI.V 

■  If  you  are  not  recitiired  to  file  a  return  be- 
cause you  do  not  meet  the  filing  require- 
ments prescribed  on  page  3  of  these  Instruc- 
tions, and  you  are  filing  a  return  only  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  renter's  credit,  please 
lollow  the  steps  below: 

1.  Enter  your  name,  address  and  social  se- 
curity number(s)  in  the  spiu:es  provided  at 
the  top  of  the  form.  If  your  540  Booklet  has  a 
preaddressed  label,  peel  off  the  label  and 
plac«  It  In  the  address  area  of  yotir  rettim. 

2.  Complete  applicable  Piling  Status,  lines 
1  through  5  on  Form  540. 

3.  Enter  your  total  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  on  line  18  of  Form  640.  If  married  and 
flUng  a  Joint  return  with  your  spouse,  enter 
your  combined  total  Income. 

4.  Enter  your  allowable  Renter's  Credit  on 
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line  28  and  complete  Part  I  on  page  2  of  Form  is  highly  misleading.  Dr.  Gallup's  April  to  be  prosperity  and  stable  prices,  v  ith 

540.  See  instructions  below  for  qualifications.    21,  1974,  release  to  the  press  said  that  jobs  for  all  who  want  to  work. 

^"^t  a!^^'*^,lL'"'^f,Vrr,    R^fh  «,n„=«  m„=f  ^^^   "public   opposes   amnesty."    Gallup  Unfortunately,    the   United   State'-    is 

Jn  iTlungTjoI^tTeTurn  emphasized  the  large  number  of  people  not  achieving  this  goal.  We  have  hi;^h 

6.  Mall  your  return  to  Franchl.se  Tax  Board,  '^^'^''0  "continue  to  oppose  unconditional  unemployment,    the   worst    inflation    in 

ro.    Box    14  .'>4n,    Sacramento,    California  amnesty."  many  year.-^.  a  seiiously  depressed  hou.s- 

95813.  Yet  what  of  the  significant  majority —  ing  industry,  the  highest  interest  rates 

TO  QCAi,iry  FOR  THE  RENTER'S  cREBTr  Clpcrccnt — who  In  fact  favorcd  amncsty,  since  tiie  Civil  War.  and  very  recently, 

1    You  must  have  been  a  reMde:it  of  Caii-  including  both  conditional  and  uncondi-  se:ious  ecommir  indicators  of  a  rerc  - 

rornia  on  March  1,  1973;  and  tional?  Not  to  combine  these  groups,  and  sion. 

2.  You  must  have,  on  March  1,  1973  rented  then  to  claim  th-^.t  the  "public  opposes  All   cf   thp?e.    tr.ken   together,   svvu 

and  occupied  a  house  or  dwelling  in  Call-  amnesty."  is  to  distort  the  facts  of  the  cnnnot  ie  ignored  or  dismissed  ^ith^. 

fornia   which   was   your   principal   place   of  growing  broad  base  of  support  for  am-  cliche  or  two.  They  are  warning  sf 

residence.  Owning  and  occupying  a  mobile-  nesty.  and  the",'  crv  out  for  afRrmaUve  aftion. 

^"Tirement'''*  °''  '"^"^^'^  '^"'^  satisfies  this  Consider  these  facts  from  Gallup'.'^  own  They  cannot  and  should  not  be  dealt 

'^^^              ■  poll:  with  singly,  or  ;n  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

Tou  DO  NOT  QUAurv  FOR  THE  RENTER  s  CREDIT  Qf  t^osc  polled  34  percciit— 5  percciit  The  President,  with  the  vast  resources 

more  than   1  year  ago — favor  granting  of  the  executive  branch,  and  a  prestig- 

1.  The  rented  property  was  exempt  from  unconditional  amnesty,  allowing  Ameri-  'ious  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  in 
';:r:r%X'u.Toiro:r7oZJ^^'iLr.  can  draft  resistors  to  return  without  the  be.st  po.sition  by  far  to  identify  more 
est  in  such  residence;  or  pimishment.  carefully  these  economic  ills  and  to  for- 

2.  You  lived  with  another  person  who  Another  27  percent  favor  conditional  mulate  the  comprehensive  plan  that  is 
claimed  you  as  a  dependent  for  income  tax  amnesty.  This  group  divided  as  follows:  absolutely  essential  to  a  resolution  of 
purposes;  or  9  percent  would  require  alternative,  non-  these  ills.  The  American  people  simply 

3.  You  or  your  spouse  were  granted  the  mihtai-y  service  for  those  Who  return;  cannot  live  with  inflation  and  recession 
homeowner's  property  tax  exemption,  unless  16  percent  favor  requiring  either  military  at  the  same  time.  Neither  one  bv  itself 
SI  reStrnTmtainra°r;Srd:n'ce°S  "'^  ^^^^^^^^^  f  ^'^^^  ^"^  2  percent  fa-  is  desirable,  but  together  they  are  dou- 
rate  from  yours  for  the  entire  taxable  year;  vor  imposmg  a  fine.  bly  dangerous  to  tiie  well-be:ng  of  tne 
or  A  total  of  61  percent  of  those  polled  Nation. 

4.  You  or  your  spouse  received  for  the  en-  favored  either  conditional  or  uncondi-  I  hope  that  the  President  will  take 
tire  year  welfare  payments  which  included  tional  amnesty.  Another  20  percent  said  the  resolution  seriously,  and  in  the  coop- 
housing  or  shelter  needs.  However,  one-  that  persons  could  return  if  they  agreed  erative  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  I  hope 
tweifthof  the  allowable  credit  will  be  auowed  to  perform  military  service.  Thirteen  per-  that  the  House  Banking  and  Currencv 
for  each  full  month  of  the  taxable  year  you  cent  had  no  opinion.  Committee  returns  to  the  issue  of  the 
did  not  receive  these  payments.  j^j.    speaker,  these  statistics  serve  to  economy  very  soon. 

OTHER  REsmcNCE  RULES  show   that   thc   American  people  want  The  signs  of  trouble  are  clear.  If  we 

An  unmarried  person  who  was  not  a  Call-  their  Government  to  show  compassion  fail  to  heed  them,  then  we  are  respon- 

Ih""  n^  J^^!*^*"''  ^°\  '•^Ik ''^^,u*"*V,'*  ^4.f  ^  f ^r  "IP  divisiveness  of  the  Vietnam  war.  sible  for  the  consequences. 

rdit'^':tch"!u\rm"nthy'rLidrf  m  Th«  'tff^'T  ^^^^^  '  ^T  i"t^."-«d:  .    ^^'  ^^^^^^^-  '^'  ^^-t  Oi  the  resolutK.n 

California.  H.R.  675,  calling  for  amnesty  conditional  is  as  lollows: 

A  husband  and  wife  shall  receive  but  one  upon  2  years  of  civilian  service,  is  needed  REsoLt-TioN 

credit,  and  If  they  file  separate  returns,  the  moi-e  than  ever.  dncurrci.t  resolution  calling  for  the  Presi- 

credlt  may  be  taken  by  either  spouse  or  di-  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  good  news  from  dent  to  transmit  a  report  to  Congress  wiih- 

vided  equally  between   them,   except  in   the  Dallas,  Tex.  At  their  March  1974  Int€r-  ni  sixty  days  which  contains  reconimenda- 

foiiowing  situations:  national  Triennial  Convention,  the  B'nai  ^'""s  for   the   soiutisjgBy*^ economic 

.nJirff»«w?l°»'^^aL*^tH*  resident  for  the  ^'rith  Women  endorsed  conditional  am-  problems  identified  i^^^Vuticn 

entire  taxable  year  and  the  other  spouse  was  ^  v.hereas  the  United  st^^enTcurrentiv  ex- 

a  nonresident  for  al    or  part  of  the  year,  the  ^— '             periencing      a      rate      of      inflation      Which 

resident    spouse    will    be    allowed    the    full  amounted   to   lO.O  percent  ov-er  the  past   12 

"^2    If  both   SDOuses   were   nonresidents  for  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  STIMULATE  nionths      (February      1973-Pebruary      1974 1. 

„    ;     i-  tv     *       k!        were  nonresidents  for  NATIONAI,    FPONOMTC    PDT  TPV  *'h>ch   has   steadily   accelerated   during   the 

part  of  the  taxable  year,  the  credit  shall  be  A    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    POLICY  ^^^     ^,^^^^    ^^^^  l_^^^^  currentlv  sho^s  no 

fiy^fl  „f,?"vf   ^,        r*'"    ♦    T»K*°fv,f"''^  'Mr.    HANLEY   asked    and   was    given  sign  of  significant  moderation;    and  such   a' 

^Te^^C  the ^^ffore^crrfm  month  of  Permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  rate  of  m.^ation  continues  to  weaken  c  .r 

resided  mcaliSnla  Po'"*  i"  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  competitive  standing  in  world  markets  ard 

rinac^spou^  maintained  a  senarate  traneous  matter. )  P^^^  t^«  ^'^^^^^^  burden  upon  those  wit.-, 

Paace  ofj^^de^e^lnd^re^^^^^^^  Mr.     HANLEY.     M.     Speaker,     this  '^^^-^:^^:^^^^J^^, 

the  entire  taxable  year,  each  spouse  w  ill  be  afternoon  I  have  introduced  a  joint  res-  and                 r                o  i- 

aiiowed  the  full  credit.  olution  designed  to  stimulate  a  national  whereas  unemployment  remains  at  above 

ALLOWABLE  cHEDrT  CCOnomlc  pollcy  to  deal  with  the  press-  5  percent  de^^plte  an  inflationary  investment 

If  your  adjusted  gross  income      Tlie  allowable  ing   problems   affecting   this  Nation.  boom,  re-lecting  a  type  of  imbalance  In  the 

(line  16,  Form  540)  Is:                  credit  is:  I,    for    one,    am    quite    disturbed    and  ^^    economy   which   was   unknc.Ti   ui.t.l   a 

$o-$5,ooo $25  concerned  about  the  status  of  the  econ-  ^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^°'-  *"^ 

$5.0oo-«5.999  30  omy.   There   are    many   problem   areas  whereas  interest  rates  have  been  c  nr.b- 

$«.000-»6,999    35  and  somTof  these  have  never  b^^  ing  back  tx.  the  record  high  1973  ievel  d.-.nng 

$7,ooo-$7,999     40  ^na  some  01  tnese  nave  never  Deen  pres-  ^-^^  ^^^  ^„^^  months,  and  since  Febr  u.rv. 

$8,000  and  over 45  ent  m  the  economy  at  the  same  time  m  the  commercial  bank   loan   prime   raie   ijas 

„ ...           ......                        .  our  history.  risen  from  8'"4  to  10  percent,  the  rate  on  ,;ew 

Note.— All  questions  In  Part  1  on  page  2  of  My  resolution  calls  upon  the  President  3   month  Treasurv   bills  ha?;  risen  from   7  ne 

c°cd?-  t    be™flji  w»!rf  *"^*'*'"^  ^°^  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen-  to  8  65  percent,  and  utility  company  bo.ds 

.   o    e  aiiowea.  ^.^^  report  containing  recommendations  ^«  ^°"*''  providing  9  percent  yields,  and  such 

— — for  the  resolution  of  the  economic  prob-  *»terest    rates    wiu    threaten    expansion    c  f 

lame  iHonfifioH  iv.  ruT.  r^w^rx.^ooi  busines.s  investment  and  construction  activi- 

SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  AMNESTY  ^L^wf-Vei       7..T  d^  ^T^  ^      ,       ^      k  "^s  while   the  unemployment  rate  remains 

/,.»      rr^oxT       ,    ^        .,               .  .    Obviously,    the  President   aheady   has  above   5   percent   and   homebuildmg   i.   at   a 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per-  full  authority  to  request  new  legislative  depre=.sed  level;  and 

mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  authority  to  deal  with  economic  prob-  whereas  an  energy  cri-is  contin:;cs-hr,',;s- 

point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  lems.  What  concerns  me  most  is  that  I  ing  fuel  and  utilities  costs  rose  15.6  percent 

traneous  matter. )  do  not  see  any  interest  on  the  part  of  the  between  February  1973  and  February  1974. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr. -Speaker,  with  all  due  administration  to  deal  with  these  prob-  deluding  a  rise  of  1.9  percent  between  Janu- 

respect  to  the  expertise  of  the  pollster,  lems  in  accordance  with  a  comprehen-  Y^  *"^  February   and  in  the  two  months 

r^  George  Gallup,  his  analysis  of  his  sive  plan  to  achieve  concrete,  well-un-  ';:^,  S'T^Z  Ih^^^ro^To  ;::J::^. 

own   most  recent   poll   on   amnesty  for  derstood  goals.  these  retail  price  increases,  thus  far.  ha-.e 

draft  resisters  during  the  Vietnam  war  The  goal  of  U.S.  economic  policy  ought  oi.ly  partK.:!y  reflected  a  76  percent  increase 
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In  wholeeale  prices  of  "fuels  and  related 
products  and  power"  during  12  montiis  end- 
ing wltii  P&bruary  1974;  and  the  December 
increases  In  prtcea  of  Imported  oil  will  con- 
tribute an  estimated  $10  billion  deflcit  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  on  current  nc- 
count  during  1974:  and 

Whereas  stemmli'g  from  extraordinarily 
large  exports  and  an  Increa  ed  worldwide  de- 
mand for  grain  foods  and  lce.5  over  the  12 
months  ending  Fcbruarv  1974.  wholesale 
prices  of  "farm  products"  incioasfd  83  per- 
cent, and  of  "procesied  focdi  and  feedo  '  20 
percent;  and 

Whereas  due  to  I'mitcd  cnparUy  In  petro- 
leum refining  and  ina<leqiiate  forest  growtli 
and  management  to  produce  required  lum- 
ber, there  have  been  14  percent  wiiole.sale 
price  lncrea.'.es  m  tlie  12  moi'tiis  throiiyli 
February  1974  in  cliemical.s  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, lumber  and  wood  products  and  pulp, 
paper  aud  allied  products,  and  limited  steel 
production  capacity  is  reflected  in  a  17  per- 
cent inorea-^c  in  wholesale  prices  of  metal 
and  meial  products  over  the  twelve  months 
ending- with  February  1974:  and 

Whereas  new  housing  unit  stsirts  declined 
13  percent  from  1972  to  1<I73.  and  the  annual 
starts  rate  in  the  hrat  two  montlia  of  1974 
ave'aged  22  percent  bel.)W  the  197:3  level;  new 
construction  starts  to  add  to  the  housing 
supply  are  now  below  the  level  required  to 
meet  hou.=ehold  gruwtii  and  replacement 
needs:  several  million  liouseholds  still  live  in 
physically  deficient  or  overcrowded  units,  and 
an  increasing  number  are  being  burdened 
with  high  housing  costs:  and  in  tiie  twelve 
months  through  February  1974,  the  houslnt; 
cost  component  of  the  Con.sumer  Price  Index 
rose  86  percent,  and  in  the  last  six  of  the 
twelve  months  It  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
12  percent:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

jReiolved  b;/  the  Hou.tf  of  Rcprexcntetiirs 
(the  Senate  concurring \ .  That  the  Presiident 
Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  within  sixty  days  which 
shall  contain  recommendations  for  such  leg- 
islative and  administrative  actions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  described  In  this  resolution. 


debt  of  gratitude  for  the  many  battles 
he  led  during  his  distinguished  career. 
Wc  will  all  ral.ss  him. 


JOHN  GRINER— IN  MEMORIAM 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Federal  employees  lost  a  champion  and  a 
friend.  John  Griner,  who  16  months  ago 
retired  as  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
was  a  great  labor  leader,  and  his  loss  will 
be  mourned  by  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees throughout  the  country. 

During  his  tenure  as  president  of 
AFGE,  Federal  employees  came  Into 
their  own.  The  first  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral labor-management  program  was 
adopted,  pay  and  benefits  were  pushed 
up  to  match  private  industry,  and  the 
American  Feder.ttion  of  Government 
Employees  tripled  in  size  to  become  the 
largest  Federal  employee  union  in  the 
cotmtry.  These  gains  were  due  in  large 
part  to  the  energy,  foresight,  and  pa- 
tience of  John  Griner. 

For  10  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  for  6  of  those  10  years  I  served 
as  chairman  of  subcommittees  dealing 
with  civil  service  issues.  I  came  to  regard 
John  Griner  as  a  friend  and  adviser.  I 
always  foimd  him  to  be  a  dedicated,  fair, 
and  tough-minded  advocate  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  civil  servants. 

Every  Federal  employee  ov.es  him  a 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  a.';ked  and  was  given 
pcimis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  uiclude  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing 
the  week  of  April  22-27  as  National  Li- 
brary Week. 

I.iliraries  of  all  type- — ijublic,  aca- 
demic, ."^cliool,  and  special — have  moved 
to  the  foreground  as  a  prime  national 
knowledge  resource.  No  longer  literary 
morgues,  they  are  on  the  firing  line  m 
the  stnjgglc  to  maintain  and  advance  our 
civilization. 

Tlie  battle  for  Federal  support  of  our 
national  llbraiy  programs  is  a  continuing 
one.  I  remember  back  to  this  time  last 
year,  when  the  President  issued  a  high- 
sounding  statement  extolling  the  worth 
and  contribution  which  our  Nation's 
libraries  have  provided  in  broadening  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  while  at  the  very  same  time,  in 
his  re<iuest-in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
he  urged  the  termination  of  all  Federal 
aid  to  libraries  in  our  schools  and  col- 
le.qcs  as  well  as  to  public  libraries.  Hap- 
pily the  Congress  rejected  this  direction. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  make  certain  that  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion continues  in  a  positive  way  toward 
insuring  the  important  role  that  libraries 
and  information  services  play  in  our 
democratic  society. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Postnl  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee,  one  area  immediately 
comes  to  mind.  There  Is  a  very  real  crisis 
affecting  access  by  the  American  people 
to  maga;'ines,  books,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  materials  through  the 
mails  due  to  spiraling  postage  costs. 
Libraries  are  severely  affected  because 
they  pay  the  cost  of  postage  on  the  books 
they  receive.  The  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  repeated  testimony  clearly 
shows  that  each  dollar  increase  in  postal 
charges  results  in  equivalent  decreases  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  acquir- 
ing up-to-date  materials  for  library  col- 
lections. 

To  insure  that  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  value  of  materials 
being  shipped  through  the  mails  is  pre- 
served I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  repeal  the  break-even  concept  of  the 
Po.stal  Reorganization  Act  by  providing 
that  approxiamtely  20  percent  of  the 
annual  budget,  of  the  Postal  Service  be 
earmarked  as  a  public  service  appropria- 
tion. I  believe  this  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  insure  the  concept  basic  to  our  democ- 
racy that  all  our  people  have  easy  access 
to  printed  materials  through  the  malls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  now  is  not 
empty  rhetoric  about  the  importance  of 
our  libraries,  but  a  concerted  and  deter- 
mined effort  with  Federal  support  for 
State  and  local  activities  designed  to 
further  their  development  and  improve 
their  .services.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  this  pursuit. 


TJHE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SPACE- 
THE  MANNED  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.i.-ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trnncous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few 
days,  my  colleagues  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  fi.s- 
cal  year  1975.  This  bill,  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
will  provide  the  continued  support  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  momentum  which 
our  .space  program  has  now  achieved. 

This  di'-cussion  is  the  second  in  a  series 
which  will  cover  the  United  States  in 
.';pace.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  background^ 
will  provide  my  colleagues  with  a  fuller"^ 
undei'standing  of  this  country's  commit- 
MTrnt  to  ."^pace — a  commitment  leading  to 
n  better  tomorrow. 

As  wc  near  the  completion  of  man's 
first  13  years  in  space,  the  spectacular 
."-uccc^ses  of  the  recently  completed  Sky- 
lab  mi.ssion  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
our  manned  program  has  recorded  ac- 
complishments far  beyond  cur  wildest 
expectations.  On  May  5,  1961.  the  Mer- 
cury-Redstone 3  spacecraft'"Fi-eedom  7" 
was  launched,  carrying  with  it  feie  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  free  world.  For 
Astronaut  Alan  Shepard,  the  15  minutes 
of  his  first  journey  in  space  contained  as 
much  of  the  element  of  victory  as  his  first 
:,Lcp  on  the  moon  almost  10  years  later. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  dedicated  this  Nation 
to  the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  Earth.  As  a 
single  objective,  this  project  became  as 
important  and  as  challenging— and  as 
expensive — as  any  major  activity  this 
country  has  ever  undei-taken.  As  a  nation 
we  met  the  challenge;  we  achieved  our 
goal;  and  undeniably  the  most  remark- 
able aspect  of  the  entire  program  was  the 
performance  of  man  himself. 

As  was  the  case  with  our  lunar  suc- 
cesses, man  proved  to  be  the  most  ver- 
satile and  valuable  member  of  the  entire 
complement  of  "equipment"  of  the  Sky- 
lab  mission.  We  should  first  recall  that 
63  seconds  after  liftoff  of  the  unmanned 
Skylab  cluster,  the  oribital  workshop 
meteoroid  shield  malfunctioned  and  was 
torn  off,  affecting  both  workshop  solar 
panels  which  thereby  reduced  the  elec- 
trical power  production  to  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  that  planned.  The 
absence  of  the  meteoroid  shield  also  re- 
duced part  of  the  workshop's  thermal 
protection  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
rapid  rise  in  temperature,  if  not  cor- 
rected, would  damage  food,  medicine, 
and  film  on  board  the  workshop.  A  tem- 
porai-y  solution  was  devised  by  a  ground- 
controlled  reorientation  of  the  work.shop 
in  relation  to  the  Sun. 

Skylab  was  not  actually  "saved."  of 
coui'se,  until  the  crews  of  subsequent 
manned  visits  were  able  to  successfully 
deploy  the  jammed  solar  panel  and 
mount  a  sunshade  over  the  damaged  sec- 
tion of  the  hull  during  extravehicular 
activity.  The  ability  of  the  groimd  and 
flight  crews  to  react  rapidly  to  repair 
and  work  around  this  otherwise  crip- 
pling problem  clearly  demonstrated 
tliat,  in  space  as  well  as  on  Earth,  man 
with  his  intelligence  and  perseverance 
can  do  nearly  the  impossible. 


I  feel  it  appropriate  to  share,  for  a 
moment,  a  brief  excerpt  from  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Kerwin's  recent  testimony  before  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  Dr. 
Kerwin  was  the  science  pilot  for  the 
Skylab  II  mission,  the  first  manned  visit 
to  the  orbital  workshop.  In  his  account 
of  how  the  three  astronauts  worked  to- 
gether and  conducted  various  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Kerwin  told  the  committee: 

Some  Items  were  solo,  some  required  two 
or  even  all  of  us.  It  takes  a  while  for  a  crew 
to  f;:ll  into  a  routine  like  this,  neatly  dove- 
tailing with  each  other.  When  you  rush 
'downstairs,'  late  for  a  medical  experiment 
and  find  that  your  partner  has  already  done 
part  of  the  prep,  you  know  It's  wor!^lng. 
You  know  you've  got  a  smooth  and  very 
versatUe  machine,  almost  infinitely  pro- 
grammable, not  error  free,  but  self-correct- 
ing, learning  from  its  mistakes.  A  machine 
that  gets  the  giggles  late  at  night  over  the 
Ice  cream  and  strawberries,  and  occasioually 
looks  out  the  window  when  it  could  be 
writing  the  log,  but  which  lives  and  Is 
replenished  by  these  things,  and  will  be  ready 
to  go  again  tomorro^iL  You've  all  experienced 
team  work  In  your  INces.  Real  team  work  is 
memorable.  And  In  space  It's  Just  the  same. 
People  perform  up  there  the  way  they  do 
down  here.  There,  capabilities,  individually 
and  collectively,  and  their  potential  and 
their  weaknesses  are  the  same. 

Today,  with  our  Apollo  triumph  be- 
hind us  and  the  manned  space  flight 
program  of  the  Skylab  mission  com- 
pleted, we  are  faced  with  a  serious  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  .not  whether  we 
should  have  adopted  oui-  lunar  goal  or 
directed  our  resources  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  question  instead  asks  what  is 
man's  role  in  space?  What  should  his 
role  be  today  and  in  the  future,  given  the 
dollars  we  have  invested  in  manned 
space  and  the  results  we  have  obtained. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  experience 
we  have  gained  in  our  manned  program 
represents  a  base  of  knowledge  which 
has  had  beneficial  impact  on  virtually 
every  phase  of  our  daily  lives.  Nor  can 
anyone  deny  that  the  investment  we 
have  made  in  skills  and  facilities  will 
be  returned  to  our  Nation  a  thousand- 
fold within  this  very  decade.  Finally,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  man  in  space,  no 
one  can  deny  that  until  we  are  able  to 
produce  a  machine  with  the  intelligence, 
experience,  judgment,  and  physical  mo- 
bility of  man.  man  does  and  must  have 
a  role  in  space.  Man,  we  must  concede, 
is  the  most  highly  sophisticated  data 
sensing,  data  gathering,  and  data  proc- 
essing "device  "  in  existence. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  major  en- 
cumbrances of  our  present  space  pro- 
gram is  the  overwhelming  amoimt  of 
data  returned  by  our  unmanned  auto- 
mated satellites.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion is  valuable,  but  an  inordinate 
amount  is  repetitious  or  otherwise  non- 
essential. The  system  has  simply  been 
choked  by  unnecessary  information.  In 
contrast,  man  with  his  proven  ability  to 
discriminate  and  assess  has  provided 
a  significantly  higher  return  of  essential 
and  meaningful  data  than  any  of  the 
unmanned  space-borne  missions.  Man, 
as  he  is  uniquely  able  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  has  relieved  a  major 
burden  from  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community  here  on  Earth. 

The  value  of  man  is  also  that  he  is  mo- 
tivated. He  Is  goal  oriented.  When  he  is 


impeded,  he  creates,  evaluates,  and  pur- 
sues an  alternative.  And  finally,  man  Is 
"rteative  and  imaginative,  a  capability 
hardly  challeng;end  by  even  the  most 
complex  of  equipment. 

This  is  not  to  deprecate  the  value  of 
the  unmanned  mission.  The  manned  and 
unmanned  will,  in  fact,  continue  in  ex- 
istence as  a  complenient  to  one  another. 
But  it  has  been  man  in  space  who  has 
greatly  expanded  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  space  and  established  the 
potential  value  of  his  role.  It  has  also 
been  man  who  has  clearly  demonsti-ated 
a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  as  a  space 
experimenter.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  through 
our  manned  space  program,  we  "now 
po.s5ess  the  keystone  for  a  near-term  un- 
dei-standing  of  the  entire  process  of 
planetary  evolution."  Thus,  the  capacity 
of  man  in  terms  of  his  total  ability  and 
overall  performance  would,  therefore, 
compellingly  dictate  his  continuing  role 
in  space.  And  what  of  man's  new  role? 
Now  that  Project  Apollo  is  completed 
and  the  Skylab  mission  has  provided  us 
with  countless  data  yet  to  to  be  analyzed, 
our  next  manned  mission  will  be  the 
joint  United  States-Soviet  space  flight, 
scheduled  for  July  1975.  The  mission, 
known  as  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project, 
or  ASTP,  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
President  Nixon's  intention  to  make  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  space  one  of 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  U.S.  space 
program. 

Then,  as  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
closes,  the  space  age  will  enter  a  new  era 
_^ased  on  a  manned  space  transportation 
concept  as  bold  and  as  far-reaching  as 
the  Apollo  program  and  as  Innovative  as 
the  ASTP — the  space  shuttle.  The  shut- 
tle is  one  of  the  most  futuristic,  effi- 
cient, and  cost-saving  concepts  ever  en- 
visioned. Picture  a  cluster  of  four  ele- 
ments standing  on  the  launch  platform: 
a  737-sized  orbiter  vehicle,  an  expend- 
able propellants  tank,  and  twin  recov- 
erable solid  rocket  motors.  At  launch, 
the  twin  solid  rocket  motors  and  the 
orbiter's  liquid  hydrogen/oxj-gen  engines 
are  ignited  simultaneously.  They  bum 
together  until  an  altitude  of  about  40 
km  is  reached  at  which  point  the  solid 
rockets  detach  and  descend  by  para- 
chute, to  be  recovered,  refurbished,  and 
reused  at  least  10  times. 

The  orbiter  continues  into  space  to 
place  its  cargo  of  people  or  equipment 
into  orbit.  When  its  mission  is  com- 
pleted, the  orbiter  will  return  to  Earth, 
landing  much  like  a  conventional  air- 
plane. In  a  maximum  of  2  weeks  that 
same  orbiter  vehicle  can  be  ready  for 
another  flight.  This  Is  the  concept  for 
the  space  travel  of  tomorrow;  a  concept 
which  promises  space  transportation  so 
superior  to  current  systems  that  It  will 
be  used  for  almost  all  of  the  scientific, 
commercial,  national  security,  and  co- 
operative international  space  projects 
launched  in  this  country  during  the 
1980's  and  beyond. 

The  shuttle's  feature  of  reusability  will 
permit  expensive  elements  such  as  en- 
gines, electronics,  and  structures  to  be 
amortized  over  many  missions,  possiblv 
as  many  as  100  flights,  rather  than  be 
charged  to  the  cost  of  each  mission  as 
in  the  case  of  our  present  program  of 


space  flight  operations.  With  the  ver- 
satility and  the  economv-  of  this  vehicle, 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  place 
into  space  scientists  and  engineers  as 
well  as  almost  any  size  and  shape  of 
manned   and  unmanned  vehicles. 

As  a  final  note,  let  me  touch  for  a 
moment  on  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
L'nion  and  its  manned  program.  In  terms 
of  the  totrl  number  of  manned  space- 
flights, we  might  casually  conclude  we 
possess  a  clearly  defined  lead.  Vfie  have 
flown  30  marmed  missions:  the  Soviets 
20.  But  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
manned  launches  yields  a  very  erroneous 
impression.  Perhaps  we  can  di.'^count 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  accomplished  the  first 
manned  orbital  flight:  the  first  full  day 
of  manned  space  flight;  the  first  sim- 
ultaneous flight  of  two  mamied  space- 
craft; the  flrst  flight  with  three  men: 
the  first  space  walk;  and  the  first  dock- 
ing of  two  manned  spacecraft.  These  ac- 
complishments after  all  were  duplicated 
by  the  United  States — although  some- 
times years  later. 

Perhaps  the  measure  of  success  the 
Soviets  have  enjoyed  will  permit  histoiy 
to  repeat  itself.  Racall  for  a  moment 
your  reaction  when  the  Russians 
laimched  their  Sputnik  I.  then  their 
1,000-pound  Sputnik  II  with  an  animal 
on  board — and  then  1  month  later,  when 
our  widely  advertised  flrst  launch  at- 
tempt with  a  4-pound  "satellite"'  on- 
board exploded  on  the  launch  pad.  Imag- 
ine also  your  feelings  if  we  had  landed 
but  a  small  mechanical  tractor  on  the 
moon  a^  a  "grand"  accomplishment  to 
counter  six  teams  of  astronauts. 

Man  in  space  has  made  a  monumenial 
contribution.  The  hst  of  benefits  we  have 
derived — tangible  and  intangible — is  al- 
readj-  endless.  Yet  we  have  just  "tarted 
to  reap  the  benefits  from  our  work  and 
investment  in  space.  To  stop  now  is  to 
waste  the  money  already  spent.  To  stop 
now  is  to  give  up  just  when  man  in  space 
can  become  productive.  To  stop  now  is 
to  ignore  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  justification  for  retreat. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE- 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

CMr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  my  colleagues  v  ill  be  con- 
sidering the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  material  I  am  pre- 
senting today  represents  the  third  in  a 
series  of  four  statements  which  discuss 
the  .■space  program  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  background  I  ."in 
pro\-iding  will  offer  my  colleague.<;  a  fuller 
understanding  of  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  space — a  commitment  lead- 
ing to  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  topic  today  addresses  a  number  of 
tlie  applications  of  space  technology,  as 
well  as  our  international  cooperation 
programs.  These  are  two  areas  in  which 
our  work  in  space  has  had  a  highly  bene- 
ficial impact  and  has  proilded  a  remark- 
able return  on  our  investment. 

The  technological  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  American  people,  and  in- 
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deed,  people  all  over  tiie  world,  as  a  result 
of  our  13  years  of  space  exploration  have 
been  realized  in  every  area  from  medl* 
cine,  to  industrial,  to  the  consumer 
household. 

As  an  example,  the  medical  profession 
has  benefited  from  NASA  research  in 
very  dramatic  fashion.  A  team  of  Grum- 
man engineers,  who  were  closely  involved 
in  the  life  support  systems  aboard  the 
lunar  excursion  module,  visited  a  promi- 
nent medical  institute  in  Texas  that 
specialized  in  body  organ  transplants. 
They  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
scant  niunber  of  possible  donors  of  heart.s 
were  often  some  distance  from  the  recip- 
ients. Prom  their  Icnowledge  of  the  tech- 
nologies applied  to  the  Apollo  program 
they  were  able  to  devise  an  instrument 
that  was  transportable,  and  that  would 
keep  a  heart  alive  and  healthy  for  days 
while  being  brought  to  the  patient  who 
needed  it.  It  also  turned  out  that  the 
instrument  was  very  valuable  in  studj'- 
ing  the  processes  of  body  organ  rejection. 
Another  medical  benefit  is  the  use  of  a 
transducer  which  measures  pressure  dif- 
ferentials over  the  surface  of  small 
models  in  wind  tunnels.  This  technology 
has  been  licensed  for  commercial  devel- 
opment as  a  cardiac  catheter  in  medical 
research.  Because  it  is  extremely  small, 
this  sensor  can  be  in.serted  with  a  stand- 
ard hypodermic  needle.  Tlwy  will  soon 
be  used  as  a  standard  device  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health. 

Sen.sors  originally  developed  to  mea- 
sure the  heartbeat,  blood  pres.sure,  and' 
other  conditions  of  spaceborne  astro- 
nauts are  being  installed  in  hospitals  to 
monitor  patient's  conditions  continu- 
ously. 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  new  electro- 
static camera,  developed  for  space  ve- 
hicles, produces  moving  or  instant  pic- 
tures without  any  processing.  This  can>- 
era  can  focus  on  a  patient  in  critical  con- 
dition and  can  keep  vital  photographic 
records  which  can  be  made  instantly 
available  to  physicians.  Transducer- 
transmitters  that  relay  intestinal  data 
are  currently  in  use,  and  doctors  now 
anticipate  a  battery-jxjwercd  television 
system  small  enough  to  be  swallowed 
which  would  transmit  pictures  from  a 
patient's  stomach. 

Aids  for  the  blind  and  deaf  are  also 
coming  from  space  research.  The  prin- 
ciple of  alternating  panoramic  fixation, 
used  in  satellite  camera  and  lens  sys- 
tems, was  applied  to  the  development  of 
new  glasses  with  multidirectional  lenses. 
In  addition,  an  electronic  radar  system 
is  being  developed  and  perfected  by  an 
aerospace  firm  as  a  bionics  equivalent 
for  the  blind.  Many  other  firms  are  doing 
similar  research  and  development. 

Similarly,  a  space  helmet  utili2ang 
imlque  sponge  electrodes,  originally  de- 
veloped by  NASA's  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter to  obtain  electro-encephalographlc 
tracings  from  astronauts  and  test  pilots 
under  stress,  Is  being  adapted  to  detect 
healing  defects  in  children. 

A  sight  switch  which  was  developed 
for  activating  switches  in  a  spacecraft 
by  a  mere  movement  of  the  astronaut's 
eye  has  now  been  adapted  to  aid  para- 
lyzed people.  The  sight  switch  can  ma- 
nipulate wheel  chairs  and  activate  call- 
boards. 


Ultrafast  drills,  with  minute  ball  bear- 
ings developed  through  space  research 
for  satellite  equipment,  are  available  to 
dentists  for  almost  painless  dental  work. 
This  list  of  applications  goes  on  and 
on,  but  the  important  fact  to  be  empha- 
sized is  that  our  investment  in  space  has 
paid  off  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  un- 
expected and  far  more  valuable  tei-ms 
than  were  ever  anticipated. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  one  of  the  most  important  bene- 
fits to  be  realized  as  a  result  of  our  space 
effort — that  of  our  international  achieve- 
m/»nts  and  coopei-ative  accomplishments. 
I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  international  ac- 
tivities are  based  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  The  act 
provides  that  U.S.  space  activities  be 
conducted  .so  that  they  contribute  mate- 
rially to  cooperation  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations.  NASA's  record 
over  the  past  3  years  in  meeting  this  ob- 
jective has  been  nothing  le.ss  than 
siJectacular. 

NASA  has  entered  into  more  than  500 
agreements  for  international  space  proj- 
ects; orbited  foreign  satellites;  flown 
foreign  experiments  on  its  spacecraft; 
participated  in  more  than  800  coopera- 
tive scientific  rocket  soimdings  from  sites 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  involved 
more  than  340  experimenters  from  20 
foreign  nations  in  the  analysis  of  lunar 
surface  samples. 

The  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization—ESRO — and  NASA  have  also 
affirmed  the  mutual  goal  to  undertake 
such  a  cooperative  program  of  space  re- 
search by  means  of  satellites.  A  direct 
result  is  that  a  number  of  ESRO  mem- 
ber states  will  develop  and  build  the 
Spacelab  element  for  use  with  the  pro- 
posed Space  Shuttle.  The  Spacelab  will 
have  two  elements ;  a  manned  laboratory 
module  that  will  permit  scientists  and 
cngineere  to  work  in  a  normal  shirt 
sleeve  environment;  and  an  instrument 
platform  to  support  telescopes,  antenna 
and  other  equipment  requiring  direct 
space  exposure.  The  quid  pro  quo  for 
ESRO's  funding  of  the  Spacelab,  among 
other  things,  will  be  flight  space  aboard 
the  Shuttle. 

Space  exploration,  by  its  very  nature, 
demands  international  cooperation:  It 
holds  great  promise  of  bringing  nations 
of  tills  earth  closer  together  in  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  space.  A  prime  example 
of  this  international  peaceful  coopera- 
tion is  the  forthcoming  ApoUo-Soyuz 
test  project — ASTP — slated  for  July  1975. 
This  joint  venture,  involving  Soviet  and 
American  spacecraft  and  crews,  will  not 
only  be  aivim^ortant  step  toward  possi- 
ble future  cooperative  manned  space 
flights,  but  will  contribute  greatly  to 
space  rescue  techniques.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  new  and  universal  docking  sys- 
tem will  provide  for  unlimited  combina- 
tions of  international  space  vehicle  hook- 
ups, for  emergency  as  well  as  other 
purposes. 

As  of  this  date,  NASA  has  selected  18 
scientific  and  space  applications  ex- 
periments to  be  conducted  on  the  Joint 
mission.  Four  of  these  are  to  be  in  as- 
tronomy and  space  physics  and  five  in 
the  life  sciences.  In  addition  to  results 
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from  these  experiments,  other  retixrns 
to  be  realized  from  this  Joint  venture 
are  the  previously  mentioned  Interna- 
tional space  rescue  capability;  the  en- 
hancement of  international  cooperation 
through  mutual  confidence  and  trust 
built  up  in  space  efforts;  closing  the  gap 
in  American  manned  space  flights  be- 
tween Skylab  and  the  Space  Shuttle  in 
1978;  and  opening  the  way  for  future 
joint  space  missions  that  will  eliminate 
technical  duplication  and  needless  cost 
of  a  number  of  space  programs. 

Progress,  as  in  all  matters  involving 
international  agreement,  will  take  time. 
But  the  next  few  years  should  see  major 
advances  in  international  space  co- 
operation far  beyond  the  achieveraants 
of  the  1960's.  Through  such  cooperation 
and  collaboration,  a  greater  common 
understanding  will  be  achieved  that  will 
enable  us  to  solve  pressing  technologi- 
cal, as  well  as  political,  problems. 

Technological  benefits  and  greater  in- 
ternational cooperation  are  but  two  of 
the  many  areas  in  which  positive  returns 
have  been  realized  from  the  United 
States  space  effoiis.  With  continued 
support,  our  space  program  holds  the 
promise  of  providing  ever  increasing 
dividends  directed  to  the  improved  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  both  today  and  tomor- 
row. With  this  as  the  potential  dimen- 
.sions  of  the  contribution  of  space, 
nothing  less  than  our  full  support  can  be 
ju.--tified. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11793 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  11793)  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Federal 
Energy  Administration  in  order  to  pro- 
mote more  eflficient  management  of  such 
functions: 

CONKFRENCE    REPORT     (H.    Rept.    No.    93-999) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (H.R. 
11793)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  Tir-n 
new  Federal  Energy  AdmUilstratlon  In  order 
to  promote  more  efiQclent  management  of 
such  functions,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Housci 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
and  apree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

SHORT    TITlj: 

Sti. noN  1.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
■Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  ". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common 
defense  and  security  require  positive  and 
effective  action  to  conserve  scarce  energy 
supplies,  to  Insure  fair  and  efficient  distribu- 
tion of,  and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and 
reasonable  consumer  prices  for,  such  sup- 
plies, to  promote  the  expansion  of  readily 
usable  energy  sources,  and  to  assist  In  de- 
veloping policies  and  plans  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  to  help 
achieve  these  objectives,  and  to  assure  a 
coordinated  and  effective  approach  to  over- 
coming energy  shortages,  It  Is  necessary  to 
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reorganize  certain  agencies  and  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  and  to  establish  a  Fed- 
fr.il  Energy  Administration. 

(c)  The  sole  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
create  an  administration  in  the  executive 
branch,  called  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, to  vest  in  the  Administration  cer- 
i.;in  functions  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
to  transfer  to  such  Administration  certain 
executive  branch  functions  authorized  by 
Cither  laws,  where  such  transfer  is  necessary 
on  an  Interim  basis  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
energy  shortages. 

ESTABLISH  M  ENT 

SEC.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  executive  branch  to 
be  knovwi  as  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  ■'Administration"Jp. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration  an  Administrator  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istrator"), who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  level  II  of  the 
Executlva  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The 
Administration  shall  be  administered  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(b)(1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Administration  shaU  be  vested  in  and 
exercised    by    the    Administrator. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  dele- 
jrate  such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
two  Deputy  Administrators,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  offices  and  positions  at  level  in 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314). 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  in  the 
Administration  six  Assistant  Administrators, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and  posi- 
tions at  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
•compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
offices  and  positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315) . 

(f)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  In  the 
Afiministratlon  not  more  than  nine  addi- 
tional officers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and  positions 
at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
6316). 

(2)  If  any  person,  other  than  an  officer, 
within  subsections  (c),  (dl,  or  (e)  of  this 
fection,  is  to  be  assigned  principal  responsi- 
bility for  any  program  that  shall  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  Administration  for  either  (1) 
h;iocation,  (11)  pricing,  (ill)  rationing  (if 
erected),  or  (iv)  Federal  and  State  coordl- 
n.'ition.  he  shall  be  one  of  the  officers  author- 
ued  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  Appointments  to  the  positions  de- 
fCTibed  in  this  subsection  may  be  made  wlth- 
rut  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service. 

V  <e)  Subject  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  soc- 
t:r,n,  officers  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  specify  from  time  to 
time. 


(h)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  the 
order  in  which  the  Deputy  Administrators 
and  other  officials  shall  act  for  and  perform 
the  functions  of  the  Administrator  during 
his  absence  or  disability  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  In  his  office. 

(i)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 208(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest,  can  be  in- 
voked and  Implemented  only  by  the  Admin- 
istrator personally.  Such  subsection  shall  not 
be  invoked  as  to  any  person  unless  and 
until — 

(A)  the  Congress  has  received,  ten  days 
prior  thereto,  a  written  report  containing 
notice  of  the  Administrator's  Intention  so  to 
invoke  such  subsection,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  subject  matter  concerning  which  a 
conflict  exists;  and  in  the  case  of  an  exemp- 
tion set  forth  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  such  subsec- 
tion, the  nature  of  an  officer's  or  employee's 
financial  Interest;  or  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
emption set  forth  in  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section, the  name  and  statement  of  financial 
interest  of  each  person  who  will  come  within 
such  exemption;  and 

(B)  such  written  report  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  affect  in  any  way  the  applicability  or 
operation  of  other  laws  relating  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(J)  No  individual  holding  any  of  the  posi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  of  this  section  may  also  hold  any 
other  position  in  the  executive  bcanch  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

FUNCTIONS      AND      PURPOSES      OF     THE     FEDFRAL 
ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  responsible  for  such 
actions  as  are  taken  to  assure  that  adequate 
provision  is  made  to  meet  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation.  To  that  end,  he  shall  make 
such  plans  and  direct  and  conduct  such 
programs  related  to  the  production,  con- 
servation, VLse,  control,  distribution,  ra- 
tioning, and  allocation  of  all  forms  of 
energy  as  are  appropriate  In  connection 
with   only  those   authorities  or   functions — 

( 1 )  specifically  transferred  to  or  vested 
in  him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  delegated  to  him  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  specific  authority  vested  In  the 
President  by  law;    and 

(3)  otherwise  specifically  vested  in  the 
Administrator  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  energy  matters  for  which  the 
Administration  has  responsibility,  and,  in 
coordination  with,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  integration  of  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies relating  to  energy  resource  manage- 
ment; 

(2)  assess  the  adequacy  of  energy  re- 
sources to  meet  demands  In  the  immedi- 
ate and  longer  range  future  for  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  for  the  general  public; 

13)  develop  effective  arrangements  for 
the  participation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  resolution  of  energy  prob- 
lems; 

(4)  develop  plans  and  programs  for  dealing 
with  energy  production  shortages; 

(5)  promote  stability  in  energy  prices  to 
tlie  consumer,  promote  free  and  open  compe- 
tition in  all  aspects  of  the  energy  field,  pre- 
vent unreasonable  profits  within  the  various 
segments  of  the  energy  industry,  and  prc- 
mo.e  free  enterprise; 

(6(  assure  that  energy  programs  are  de- 
signed and  implemented  in  a  fair  and  effi- 
cient manner  so  as  to  minimize  hardship  and 


inequity    while    assuring    that    the    priority 
needs  of  the  Nation  are  met; 

(7)  develop  and  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  eci*aitable  voluntary  and  mandatory 
energy  conservation  programs  and  promote 
efficiencies  in  the  use  of  energy  resources: 

(8)  develop  and  recommend  policies  on  the 
import  and  export  of  energy  resources; 

(9)  collect,  evaluate,  assemble,  and  analyze 
energy  information  on  reserves,  production, 
demand,  and  related  economic  data; 

(10)  work  with  business,  labor,  consumer 
and  other  interests  and  obtain  their  coopera- 
tion: 

(11)  in  administering  any  pricing  author- 
ity, provide  by  rule,  for  equitable  allocation 
of  all  component  costs  of  producing  propane 
g.is.  Such  rules  may  require  that  (a)  only 
these  costs  directly  related  to  the  production 
of  propane  may  be  allocated  by  any  producer 
to  such  gas  for  purposes  of  establishing  any 
price  for  propane,  and  (b)  prices  for  propane 
shall  be  based  on  the  prices  for  propane  in 
effect  on  May  15.  1973.  The  Admmistrator 
shall  not  allow  costs  attributable  to  changes 
in  ownership  and  movement  of  propane  gas 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
such  changes  in  ownership  and  movement 
occur  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  higher  price;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  functions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

tra.nsfers 

Sec.  6.  la)  There  are  hereby  tran.^ferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Administrator  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and 
components  of  that  Department — 

( 1 )  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Petroleum  Allocation; 

1 2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation; 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;  and 

(4)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
re?ted  in  the  .Administrator  all  functions  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
officers  and  components  thereof,  as  relate  to 
or  are  utilized  by  the  Energy  Division  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.(a)(l)  The  Administrator  may  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees.  Including  attor- 
neys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions vested  in  him,  and  prescribe  their  au- 
thority and  duties.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  wbich  may  be  placed  in 
GS-16.  17,  and  18  under  existing  law,  not  to 
exceed  91  positions  may  be  placed  in  GS-16. 
17,  and  18  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  Act:  Proiided.  Tliat  the  total  number 
of  positions  within  the  Administration  in 
GS-16.  17.  18  shall  not  exceed  105:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  Chapter  51  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  exercise  of  functions  under 
this  Act. 

i2)  Twenty-five  of  the  GS-16.  17.  and  18 
pobitions  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  filled  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  employ  ex- 
pertj:.  expert  witnesses,  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  compensate  such 
persons  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed ir.lermittently. 
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Ic)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as 
mtiv  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
vested  In  hlin:  Pronderi.  That: 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pro- 
mulgating proposed  rule"!,  regiilatlons.  or 
policies  relating  to  the  cost  or  price  of  energy, 
trimsmit  notice  of  siich  proposed  action  to 
the   Coi3t   of   Living   CouncU   nnd   provide    a 

-p«y;iod,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  five  days 
from  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  for  the  Co5^t 
of  Livir.g  Council  to  approve  c-r  dl;ippro\o 
such  proposed  action,  If  during  the  period 
pr<:.\icJed,  the  Cost  of  living  Coui.cil 

(A)  approves  such  proposed  action,  it  nu'y 
ta!re  effect; 

(B)  disapproves  such  proposed  acUon.  It 
shall  not  take  effect:  or 

iC»  falls  to  eliher  approve  or  dlspppro- (^ 
such  proposed  action.  It  ni;-.y  tinke  effect  In 
the  same  manner  as  If  the  Cost  of  Llvir-.g 
C:iunf|l  h<(d  given  Itr,  approval 

(2)  77ie  Admlnlstr.itor  shall,  hofi  re  pro- 
mulgating proposed  rules,  ret»uI,itions,  nr 
policies  affecting  the  qualltv  of  the  environ- 
ment, provide  a  period  of  not  less  than  live 
days  from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  durmg  which  the  Ac!mlii'.-;trr"or  of  the 
Fnvlronment.^l  Protection  Agency  may  pro- 
M1e  written  comineats  c<  ncrrain^'  tlie  Im- 
ppct  of  such  nile.s,  reeulatkins,  or  policies  on 
the  quality  of  the  eir.  ironnient.  Such  com- 
ments .shall  be  published  aloir,;  a>llh  pii'oli. 
notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

The  review  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  days  if  there  is  an  emer- 
pency  situation  which,  in  the  ju.lijment.  of  the 
Administrator,  requires  immediate  action, 

(d)  71ie  AdminlstrHtor  nuiy  utill/e.  with 
their  con:<ent.  the  services,  personnel,  eqiuj)- 
inenl.  and  facilities  of  Federal.  State,  re- 
gional and  local  pul)l!c  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor,  and  tnay  tr.msfer  funds  made  avail- 
able purMiant  to  this  Art.  to  Ptderal.  State, 
regional,  and  locitl  public  agencies  a:ic! 
Instrumentalities,  as  reimbur.sement  fur 
utilization  of  sxich  s»Tvices,  pers-^nnel.  equip- 
ment, and  facilities, 

(ei  The  Administrator  '-hall  caiise  a  .seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Adniinl.-trailon 
of  such  design  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judi- 
cial notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(f (  The  Administrator  may  a.cepr  ur.c.jii- 
dltional  jrlfts  or  dor,'i:ii.n,s  of  nvniey  ir 
property.  reM.  person.tl,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible, 

(ei  The  Adminlslratfir  m,iy  enter  into  and 
perform  contracts.  iea,ses.  cooperative  agree- 
ment."!, or  other  similar  trnnsnctlons  with  any 
public  agency  or  Instrumen'allty  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
In.stltutlon 

fhi  The  Administrator  mny  perform  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  neces;-ary  for  the 
effective  fuIfHImeiit  of  his  Rdminlstratlve 
duties  and  functions, 

(li  (1)  ( A>  Subject  to  paragraphs  (Bi,  (C), 
ana  (D)  of  this  subsection,  the  provision*-- 
of  subchapter  H  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  State^s  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule 
or  regulation,  or  any  order  having  the  ap- 
plicability and  effect  of  a  rule  as  defined  In 
section  551(4>  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  including  any 
.-uch  ru)e,  regulation,  or  (jKler  of  a  State  or 
lotal  government  agency,  or  officer  thereof. 
Issued  pursuant  to  authority  delegated  by 
the  Administrator. 

(B)  Notice  of  any  proponed  rule,  regu'.a- 
lon.  or  order  described  In  paragraph  (A) 
shall  be  given  by  publlratlon  of  such  pro- 
posed rule,  regulation,  or  order  In  the  Federal 
Register.  In  each  cose,  a  minimum  of  ten 
days  following  such  publication  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  opportunity  to  comment;  except 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  as 
to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment may  be  waived  where  strict  compliance 
is  found  to  c:\uFe  .serious  harm  or  Injury  to 
tile  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  .nnd  such 


finding  Is  set  out  in  detail  In  such  r\ile.  reg- 
ulation, or  order.  In  addition,  public  notice 
of  all  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  described 
In  paragraph  (A)  which  are  promulgated  by 
officers  of  a  State  or  local  government  agency 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  bo 
achieved  by  publication  of  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  In  a  sufficient  number  of 
newspapers  of  statewide  circulation  calcu- 
lated to  receive  widest  possible  notice. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
p.ir.i graph  (B),  If  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  d.-.^cribed  in  paragn.ph  (A)  Ls  likely 
to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  K.itions 
economy  or  largo  numbers  of  Individuals  or 
brslneises,  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views,  data,  and  prgumcnts  shall  be 
n':orded.  To  the  maximum  extent  practt- 
ccble,  such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
prior  to  (he  Issuance  of  such  rule,  re>.".ilation. 
or  crdcr.  t)iit  In  all  ca=es  such  opportunity 
stifiU  be  ufT'irded  na  Later  than  fiirty-five 
C'lys  after  tlm  i.-^nance  of  such  riiU--.  regula- 
tion, or  order,  .\  tran.-cript  shall  be  kept  or 
any  oral  pre  entation. 

(Di  Any  olllcer  or  agency  authorized  to 
Issue  the  rules,  regulatioius.  or  orders  de- 
;:rileJ  in  par.igraph  (A)  shall  provide  for 
the  making  of  such  adjustments,  consistent 
with  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  may 
be  neves.sary  to  prevent  special  hardship, 
inequity,  or  unfair  distribution  of  btirdens 
and  ;.hall,  by  rule,  establish  procedures  which 
are  available  to  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  seekl:ig  an  Interpretation,  modification, 
rc.scl.sslon  of.  exception  to.  or  exemption 
from,  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  It 
such  pcr-,on  Ls  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected 
by  the  denial  oi  a  request  for  such  action 
under  thf  precKling  sentence,  he  may  re- 
quest .a  review  of  .suth  denial  by  the  olHcer  or 
agency  uiid  may  obtain  Judicial  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
.sictloa  V. lien  such  denial  becomes  final,  ihe 
ofliccr  or  ai;ency  shall,  by  rule,  establish  ap- 
|)iopnii;o  procedures.  Includhig  a  hearing 
v,);c:e  ueeir.ed  advLsable  by  the  officer  or 
a-  ency,  fi;r  coiLsictering  such  rcquesla  for  ac- 
tion  under   this  paragraph. 

IK)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
.sottlon  .5,V2  of  title  5.  United  States  Ccxle.  any 
agency  authorized  to  Issue  the  rules,  regula- 
ti(  ns.  or  orders  described  In  paragraph  (A) 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  In- 
teuuil  rules  and  guidelines  which  may  form 
the  ba.-ts,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  any  such 
roK',  rcL'uLition,  or  order  with  such  modl- 
tloatlons  us  are  necessary  to  Insiire  confl- 
dentlali'y  protected  under  such  section  552. 
Such  agent  y  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant  or  denial 
of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
rules  or  orders,  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable 
lads  a: Id  the  legal  basts  In  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  petitioner  and  the  public 
within  thirty  days  of  such  request,  with  such 
niodlhcations  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
tidentlality  of  information  protected  under 
such  section  552. 

(2)  (A)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appli- 
cability done  under  this  Act.  except  that 
done  pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  may  be  obtained  only 
by  filing  a  petition  for  review  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order,  and  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less  than 
national,  applicability  done  under  this  Act. 
except  that  done  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgatjpn  of  any  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  the  appropriate  circuit 
being  defined  as  the  circuit  which  contains 
the  area  or  the  greater  part  of  the  .'tna  v.  i:h- 


in  which  the  rule,  regulation,  or  order  is  to 
have  effect. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  arising 
xtndcr  this  Act,  or  under  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  l.<;sued  thereunder,  except  any  actions 
taken  to  implement  or  enforce  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  by  any  officer  of  a  State 
or  local  government  agency  under  this  Act: 
Provided,  Tliat  nothing  In  this  section  affects 
the  power  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tioii  to  coi.-ider,  hear,  and  determine  in  an.v 
proceeding  before  It  any  iiistie  raised  by  way 
of  defense  (other  than  a  di  fense  based  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  this  Act  or  the  validity 
of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this 
Act).  If  in  any  such  proceeding  an  Issue  by 
way  of  defense  is  raised  based  on  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  Act  or  the  validity  of 
agency  action  under  this  Act.  the  case  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Cases 
or  controversies  arising  under  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  of  any  officer  of  a  State  or 
local  government  agency  may  be  heard  In 
either  (1 )  any  appropriate  State  court,  or  (2) 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  authorized  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act, 
Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such  agencies 
In  lieu  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  shall  require  that  prior  to  taking  any 
action,  such  agencies  shall  take  steps  reason- 
ably calculated  to  provide  notice  to  persons 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  action,  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views  (Including  oral  presentation  of  views 
where  practicable)  at  least  ten  days  before 
taking  the  action. 

(J)  The  Administration,  In  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  considered  an  independent  Federal 
regulatory  agency  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 3502  and  3612  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

TRANSTTIO^:.\L    AXI)    SWI.NGS    PHOVISION'S 

Sec.  8(a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  performance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act.  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Acts  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  Ui  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untU  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
the  Administrator,  other  authorized  officials. 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  op- 
eration of  law. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing pending,  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect, 
before  any  department  jqt  agency  (or  com- 
ponent thereof)  regeu-dCgNjunctlons  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act;  %ut  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  Ihey-rslate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shairbe  conW' 
Orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  proceedings, 
appeals  (except  as  provided  In  section  7(1) 
(2)  of  this  Act)  .shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted; aind  orders  Issued  In  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  In  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by 
a  duly  authorized  ofBclal.  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
ttiit,  that  such  proceeding  could  have  been 
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discontinued  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(c)   Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  — 
1 1 )    the   provisions  of   this   Act   shall   not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
m  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

'  (d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes 
of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceed- 
ings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  as  may  be  appropriate 
and,  in  any  litigation  pending  when  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
any  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this 
Act  takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency, 
or  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  any 
function  of  such  department,  agency,  or  offi- 
cer Is  transferred  to  the  Administrator,  or 
any  other  official,  then  such  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
with  the  Administrator,  or  other  official  as 
the  case  may  be.  substituted. 

(f)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any  official 
or  component  In  the  performance  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders  or  ac- 
tions had  been  made  or  taken  by  the  officer, 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  In 
the  performance  of  such  functions  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to  no- 
tices, hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  ad- 
ministrative review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tion transferred  or  delegated  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  those  func- 
tions by  the  Administrator,  or  any  officer  or 
component  of  the  Administration.  In  the 
event  of  any  Inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  and  section  7.  the 
provisions  of  section  7  shall  govern. 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administration,  Administrator,  or 
other  office  or  officers  In  which  this  Act 
vests  such  functions. 

(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit,  curtail,  aljolish,  or  ter- 
minate any  function  of  the  President  which 
he  had  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  his  authority  to  perform  such 
function;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
minate his  authority  to  delegate,  redelegate, 
or  terminate  any  delegations  of  functions. 

(i)  Any  reference  in  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  Include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 

INCniENTAL    TSANSFER 

Sec.  9.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  additional  incidental 
dispositions  of  personnel,  personnel  posi- 
tions, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to,  or  to  be  made  available  In  connection 
with,  functions  which  are  transferred  by  or 
which  revert  under  this  Act,  as  the  Direc- 


tor deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Gec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  Include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  re- 
.sponslbUlty,  right,  privilege,  and  activity, 
or  the  plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2|  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance', when  used  In  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sfc.  11,  la)  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  (or  any  official  or  com- 
ponent thereof),  and  lawfully  authorized  for 
any  of  the  specific  functions  which  are 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act, 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  until  such  time  as  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose are  otherwise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  President  may  designate  any 
officer,  whose  appointment  was  required  to 
be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such  an 
officer  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  any  officer  who  was  perform- 
ing essentially  the  same  functions  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
to  aw;t  In  such  office  until  the  office  is  filled 
as  provided  in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any 
officer  acting  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  may  act  no  longer  than  a 
period  of  thirty  days  unless  during  such 
period  his  appoinunent  as  such  an  officer  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
cjnsent. 

(c)  Tran.sfer  of  nontemporary  personnel 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  cause  any 
such  employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced  in 
grade  or  compensation,  except  for  cause,  for 
one  year  after  such  transfer. 

Id)  Any  person  who.  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  held  a  position  compensated  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  pre- 
scribed in  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  who,  without  a  break  in 
service,  is  appointed  in  the  Administration 
to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
those  performed  inrmiediately  preceding  his 
appointment,  shall  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated ia  his  new  position  at  Hot  less  than  the 
rate  provided  for  his  previous  position. 

ACCEbS   TO    INFORMATION    BY    THE   COMPTROLLFP. 
GENERAL 

Sec.  12.  (a)  For  the  duration  of  this  Act, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Administration  incltidinp  its 
reporting  activities.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  (1)  conduct  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  the  Ad- 
ministrations programs;  (2)  review  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Administration; 
(3)  review  and  evaluate  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Administrator  in  'gathering, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  energy  statistics, 
data,  and  information  related  to  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  energy,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  data  related  to  energy 
costs,  supply,  demand.  Industry  structure, 
and  environmental  impacts;  and  (4)  evalu- 
ate particular  projects  or  programs.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  have  access  to 
such  data  within  the  possession  or  control 
of  the  Administration  frona  any  public  or 
private  source  whatever,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  and  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  at 
such  times  as  he  deems  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  Administration's  programs,  in- 
cluding his  recommendations  for  modifica- 


tions   in    existing    laws,    regulations,    proce- 
dures, and  practices. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  ol  his 
authorized  representatives  in  carrying  out 
his  respon.sibilities  under  this  section  may 
reciuest  access  to  any  books.  dcx:uments, 
p.^pcrs,  statisti.s,  data,  records,  and  inlor- 
m.\tion  of  any  person  owning  or  operating 
facilities  or  business  premises  who  is  engaged 
in  any  pha.se  of  energy  supply  or  major  en- 
ergy consumption,  where  such  material  re- 
lates to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  includi.  g 
but  not  Ihnited  to  energy  costs.  drma:id. 
.suppiy.  industry  structure,  and  environmen- 
tal imparts  The  Comptroller  General  may 
reciuest  such  pc -son  to  submit  m  writing 
such  energy  information  as  the  Comptroller 
Geiieral  may  prescribe 

ici  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Stites.  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  records,  o  other  recorded  informa- 
tion of  any  recipients  of  Federal  funds  nr 
assistance  under  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreemerits.  or  other  transactions  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  subsection  )d)  or  ig) 
of  section  7  of  this  Act  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General  may  be  related 
or  pertinent  to  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  similar  transactions. 

id)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
yibillties  under  this  section,  the  Comptroller 
General  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  a  duly 
established  committee  of  Congress  hav.ng 
legislative  or  Investigative  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  and  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  such  a  committee  which 
sets  forth  specifically  the  scope  and  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  specific  Identity  of 
those  persons  from  whom  Information  is 
sought,  sign  and  issue  subpenas  requlrmg 
the  production  of  the  books,  documents, 
papers,  statistics,  data,  records,  and  informa- 
tion referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  General  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  m 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data,  records,  and 
information  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  where  such 
person  is  found  or  transacts  business  may.  m 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena issued  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  produce  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data, 
records,  or  information;  and  any  failure  to 
obej'  such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

if)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  tins 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  public  at 
reascjnable  cost  and  upon  Identifiable  re- 
quest. Tlie  Comptroller  General  may  net  dis- 
close to  the  public  any  information  vvhlth 
concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  oilier 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  e.xcept  that  such  infcT- 
mation  shall  be  disclosed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  cr  tlie  Administrator,  in  a  manner 
designed  to  preserve  Its  confidentiality — 

(1)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request; 

l2)  to  committees  of  Congress  open  re- 
quest; and 

(3)  to  a  court  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order. 

INTORMATION-CATHERINC    POWER 

Sec  13.  lai  The  Administrator  shall  col- 
lect, assemble  evaluate,  and  analyze  energy 
information  by  categorical  groupings,  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  of  sufficient  com- 
prehensiveness and  particularity  to  permit 
fully  informed  monitoring  and  policy  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

lb)  Ail  persons  owni:^g  or  oper&ilng  faciji- 
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ties  or  biu-iness  premlsf-s  who  are  eogat^ed 
In  any  phase  of  eiierf;y  fupplr  or  major  en- 
ertrv  consumpilon  shall  make  available  to  the 
Administrator  such  Information  and  periodic 
reports,  rerords.  dontments.  and  other  data. 
relatlne;  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing full  Identlficatioti  of  ;i!l  data  ar^d  projec- 
tions as  io  source,  time,  ana  me^hcKlologv  of 
development,  as  tlie  Anniiiii  trator  mnjp  pre- 
scribe by  repiitlatloii  or  order  iis  neces-ary  or 
ftpproprlate  for  th.e  pr<;'cr  exi'rtre  ol  Junc- 
tion; lU'.der  this  A.-l. 

(c)  Tlie  Adminlstrritor  nv.iy  recjuine.  hv 
general  or  special  orders,  aii.v  person  engaf.ed 
In  any  phase  of  energy  .M.ipuU  or  ni.i'or  ev.- 
er^  con.jumption  to  file  wlih  the  Adminis- 
trator in  such  form  as  he  niav  prescrllje  re- 
ports or  aiiswers  in  wri;int;  to  such  specific 
questions,  surveys,  or  Quostlonnaires  as  may 
be  r.ecesaary  to  enable  the  Administrator  to 
carry  oiu  ills  functions  under  this  Act.  Su<  h 
reports  and  answers  shall  be  made  H!ider 
oath,  or  othenvlse.  as  the  Admlnlsirator  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  wi'h  the  Admin- 
istrator within  such  reasonable  period -»s  he 
may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Admlnlstratcr.  to  verifv  tlw  ac- 
curacy of  information  he  iias  received  or 
otherwise  to  obtain  Itiformation  nece  nry 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  Act.  is 
authorized  t->  conduct  invest Israticins;  and 
in  connection  therewith,  to  c  jnrluct.  at  na- 
sonable  times  and  in  a  re^isonable  manner, 
physical  in;-pectloi'S  at  energy  facilities  and 
bv.sines?  premi.se?.*  in  inventory  and  sanip'.e 
any  stock  of  fuc'..^  or  ctiergy  .'lources  therein, 
to  ln"pect  and  copy  records,  report';,  and 
d.jcnraents  fri^m  which  energy  Infonntttli  n 
has  been  or  is  being  compiled,  ard  to  Qties- 
tion  such  per.ioii.s  a.=;  he  may  deem  necessary 

(e)(n  The  Admini-trator.  ct  any  off  his 
duly  atith^orlzed  atients.  shall  have  the  powiT 
to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  v  itTics^es.  and  the  production 
of  all  liifo.'n'.:.'lon.  dfcinsients,  repor;j^  au- 
SA'ers,  re-orci.'-.  n^LOUnt.-;,  papers,  and  other 
data  and  docum'^ntary  evidence  which  the 
Admlnistritcir  is  authorized  to  obtain;  piu- 
suant  to  tills  section.  ; 

(2)  Any  a.iproprlate  United  State.s  district 
court  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  suhpcna  Lssued  purstiant  to  this 
section.  Issue  an  cirdcr  requiring  the  party 
to  wliom  such  .suopena  l.s  directed  to  appear 
before  the  Admlnlstratiuu  and  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  on  the  matter  in  question, 
or  to  produce  any  matter  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  snb-ectlon.  and  any  failure 
to  obey  sttch  order  of  tlie  court  may  be  pim- 
Lshed  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f)  The  Adminlstratrr  shall  collect  from 
departments,  asencles^nd  Instrumer.talitie.s 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemment 
(Including  Independent  Ortencles).  and  ■eacli 
such  department,  a^-ency.  and  Invirtimental- 
iy  Is  authorized  a!'<l  directed  to  furnish, 
upon  hl.s  request.  iAfonuat;oti  conceriilng 
eiierijy  resources  on  land"^  ov.ned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  .Such  Informa- 
tion shall  Iticlude.  btu  not  be  limited  to. 
quantities  of  reserves,  ciirrent  or  proposed 
leasing  agreements,  environmental  ron- 
slderatlnns,  and  economic  impact  analyses. 

PCBLIC  D1SCI.OS0BE  OF  INFOKMATIOM  : 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  Siake 
public,  on  a  contmuing  basis,  any  statiatlcal 
and  economic  analyses,  ditta.  information. 
and  what«ver  reports  and  summaries  are 
necessary  to  Iceep  llie  public  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and 
projected  duration  of  shortages  of  ettergy 
supplies,  the  Impact  of  such  shortages^  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  minimize  eucli  im- 
pacts, j 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provlslor,s  of  this; Act. 
."■ectlon  652  of  title  5.  Unit«d  States  Code, 
shall  apply  to  public  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  said  section,  the  provtelons 
of  section  1906  of  title  18.  United  Slates  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  (1)  all  matters 
reported  to,  or  otherwise  obtained   by^  any 


person  exercising  authority  under  this  Act 
contain ing  trade  secrets  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  C(xle.  naay  be  dUcIosed  to  other  per- 
.s.ins  authorized  to  perform  functions  under 
this  Act  solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tlie  Act.  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  ilii.s  Act;  and  (2)  the  Aduiinl:it.rator 
tbiill  di..cIi.oe  t<i  llie  publ.c.  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  upon  a  request  which  rea.sonably 
describes  the  matter  sought,  any  matter  of 
tiie  type  whii-h  could  not  be  excluded  from 
public  at. uuiil  reports  to  the  Securities  and 
lxch..u;;e  Conunis'ji  n  p;ir.',i:ant  to  section 
I.t  or  15(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
in  iiH4  by  a  basine  s  enterprise  exclusively 
e  i;;ngea  in  the  manufacture  or  s.ile  of  a 
.■■iiit,le  prodii't.  unless  such  matter  concerns 
IT  relates  to  the  trade  secrets,  proces.ses. 
<  pcratluns.  Atyle  of  work,  or  appar.it us  of  a 
bitsii  e->s  ei;lerpri.  c. 

(c)  Ti  protect  aiid  assure  privacy  of  Indi- 
vldtiais.f.nd  coi.fidcntlr;llty  of  peisonal  In- 
faiiuatitn,  the  Admitilstrntcr  Is  directed  to 
e  tal}ll>h  euldellnes  and  procedures  for 
hindliig  any  Information  which  the  Ad- 
nilnlstrat;an  obtains  pertaining  to  individ- 
uals. He  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, la  such  guidelines  and  procedures  a 
me, hod  f.ir  allowing  any  such  Individual  to 
(%iia  a.'cc.s;;  to  stich  Information  pertaining 
1 1  himrelf. 

RETORr.'?    At-U    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sic.  15.  (a I  Six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  tran.smit 
I.T  C'uirre-s  a  full  report  t' gether  wilh  his 
rf(  >mrrend»lions  for^ 

( 1 1  dl'»r>f>sltion  of  the  funf^tlon.^  of  the  Ad- 
ni.'ilstr.tlon  upon  its  termination: 

(2\  continuation  of  the  Administration 
with  i:s  present  f'inct:3ns:  or 

I  ')   re--rt,  .nlzatl' n  of  the  Administration; 

.    Ml 

|4«  PTr:i'>b:fttion  of  the  Fedcrpl  Govern - 
'.;  1.'  {  r  i!ip  nnnii^oment  of  energy  and 
nat'iri!   re.'ources  policies  and  program.'. 

i^>i  M  t  later  tl'.an  one  year  after  the 
efTrctlve  d^te  of  this  Act,  the  Admlnistr.Ttor 
sliall  submit  a  rep  irt  to  the  President  and 
C'cnyress  vh!<h  will  provide  a  complete  and 
Independent  at'.aly.;ls  of  actual  oU  and  gas 
reserves  n'ld  resources  in  the  United  States 
and  Its  Oi:ter  Continental  Shelf,  ax  well  as 
c.f  the  eriMln'^  productive  capacity  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  capacity  could  be  in- 
creased for  crude  oil  and  each  major  petro- 
leum product  each  year  for  the  next  ten- 
y.  ars  through  full  utilization  of  available 
technology  and  capacity.  Tlie  report  shall 
also  Contain  the  Administration's  recom- 
incndixtlor.s  for  Improving  the  utilization 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  energy  data  and 
its  manner  of  collection.  The  data  collection 
and  an-ily.sis  portion  of  this  rep'jrt  shall  be 
prepared  by  tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  Administration.  Unless  specifically 
prohibited  by  law.  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
nmke  available  estlniates,  statistics,  data 
and  other  information  In  their  files  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  CommLssion  or  Ad- 
mlnlstratlrti.  are  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  suijsection. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  directly  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  every  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  which  shaU 
Include — 

(1)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  major 
actions  taken  by  the  Administrator; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  these  actions 
have  had  on  the  Nation's  civilian  require- 
ments for  energy  supplies  for  materials  and 
commodities; 

(3)  a  projection  of  the  energy  supply  for 
the  midterm  and  long  term  for  each  of  the 
major  types  of  fuel  and  the  potential  size 
and  Impact  of  any  anticipated  shortages, 
including     recommendations     for     mesisures 


(A)   minimize  deficiencies  of  energy  sup- 
plies in  relation  to  needs; 


(B)  maintain  the  bealth  and  safety  of 
citizens; 

(C)  maintain  production  and  employment 
at  the  highest  feasible  level; 

(D)  equitably  share  the  burden  of  short- 
e^es  among  individuals  and  business  firms; 
and 

(E)  minimize  any  distortion  of  volxnitary 
choices   of    individuals    and    firms; 

(4(  a  summary  listing  of  all  recipients  of 
funds  and  the  amount  thereof  within  the 
jjrecedlng  period;  and 

(3)  a  summary  li.ctlni;  of  Informntlon- 
pather1n!»  activities  coiKlucted  u:ider  s.»:tin;i 
13  of  this  Act. 

(d>  Not  later  thatt  thirty  days  after  the 
errectlve  dite  of  this  Act.  the  Admi'lstra-or 
shall  issiie  prelimin  .ry  summer  guidelines 
for  citizen  fuel  use. 

(e)  The  Admlnl.<=trator  shall  provide  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  and  when  requested  by  eommlrtees  of 
Conjrress. 

PES    DISCRIMINATIO?^ 

Sfc.  16.  No  Individual  shall  on  the  prounds 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance 
undar  this  Act.  Tills  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rul--.> 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with  re- 
spect to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  .  ct  of  19C4 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  remove  any  other  le';al 
remedies  available  to  any  Indlvidfal  a]lei,l!ig 
discrimination. 

ADVISOEV    COMMITILES 

Src.  17.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
shall  establish  or  utilize  any  board,  task 
force,  commission,  committee,  or  similar 
proup,  not  composed  entirely  of  full-time 
Government  employees,  to  advtse  with  re- 
spect to,  or  to  formulate  or  carry  out.  any 
agreement  or  plan  of  action  affecting  any 
Industry  or  segment  thereof,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  endeavor  to  insure  that  each  suili 
group  Is  reasonably  representative  of  the 
various  points  of  view  and  functions  of  the 
industry  and  users  affected,  including  those 
of  residential,  commerolal,  and  industrial 
consumers,  and  shall  Include,  where  appro- 
priate, representation  from  both  State  an  i 
local  governments,  and  from  representatives 
of  State  regulatory  utility  commissions,  se- 
lected after  constiltatlon  with  the  respective 
national  associatJ,ons. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  such  board,  ta.sk  force, 
commission,  committee,  or  similar  group, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  Interesteci 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attend,  nppe:>.r 
before,  and  file  statements  with,  such  group, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  determine 
that  such  meeting  shall  be  closed  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  In  writing,  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  reasons  in  Justification 
of  the  determination,  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

(c)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  documents,  which  were 
prepared  for  or  by  snch  group,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copj-lng  at  a 
single  location  In  the  offices  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

(dj  Advisory  committees  established  or 
utilized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law 
92-483,  86  Stat.  770),  except  as  Inconsisteit 
w  ith  this  section. 

ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS   OF   PilOPOSED   ACTIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable.  Insure  that  the 
potential  economic  Impacts  ot  proposed  reg- 
ulatory and  other  actions  ars  evaluated  and 
considered,  including  but  not  limited  to  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  such  actions  on — 


(1)  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  State  and  locsl 
'  governments; 

(2)  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy; 

(3)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  trade 
sectors,  as  w«U  as  <m  a  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  basis; 

(4)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional, 
state,  and  local  areas; 

(5)  the  av&ilabUity  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  seryloea; 

(6)  the  grooa  national  product; 

(7)  low  and  middle  inoooM  families  as 
defined  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

(8)  competition  in  all  sectors  of  industry; 
and 

(9)  small  business. 

(b)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  develop 
analyses  of  tbe  economic  Impact  of  various 
conservation  meastires  on  States  or  signifi- 
cant sectoev  thereof,  considering  the  im- 
pact on  both  energy  tor  fuel  and  energy  as 
feed  stock  for  Industry. 

(c)  Such  analyses  shall,  wherever  possible, 
be  made  ezpllcit,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
other  Federal  agencies  and  agencies  of  State 
and  local  governments  which  have  special 
knowledge  and  expertise  relevant  to  the  im- 
pact of  proposed  regulatory  or  other  actions' 
shall  be  consulted  In  mftiting  t.he  analyses, 
and  all  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  and' 
directed  to  coc^erate  with  the  Administra- 
tor in  preparing  such  analyses:  ProtHded, 
That  the  Administrator's  actions  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  create  any  right  of 
review  or  cause  of  action  except  as  would 
otherwise  exist  under  other  provisions  bf 
law. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  shall 
monitor  the  economic  impact  of  any  energy 
actions  ta^en  by  the  Administrator,  and 
shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a  report 
every  six  months  on  the  impact  of  the  energy 
shortage  and  tbe  Administrator's  actions  on 
employment  and  the  economy.  Such  report 
shall  contain  recommendations  as  to  whether 
additional  Federal  programs  of  employment 
and  economic  assistance  should  be  put  into 
effect  to  mlnlmlrie  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
saortage  and  any  actions  taken. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  formulate  and 
Implement  regulatory  and  other  actions  In 
a  manner  (1)  which  does  not  unduly  dis- 
criminate against  any  Industry  or  any  region 
of  the  United  States:  and  (2)  designed  to 
Instn^  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  costs  and  burdens  of  meeting  energy 
shortages  shall  be  borne  equally  by  every 
sector  and  segment  of  the  country  and  of 
the  economy. 

MANAOSMXirr    OVBaSIOHT    BKVXEW 

Skc.  19.  The  Administrator  may,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  provide  for  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance of  a  management  oversight  review 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  any  FMeral 
or  State  (with  consent  of  the  Governor)  en- 
ergy program  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  review  may  be  conducted  by  con- 
tract or  by  any  Federal  department  or  agency. 
A  written  report  shall  be  submitted  to  tbe 
Administrator  concerning  the  findings  of  the 
review. 

COOBWWATION     WTTH,     AKD     TXCHIHCAL    ASSIST- 
ANCa   TO.   STATX    GOVXKMlCEIfTS 

Sro.  20.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  federal  energy  programs 
and  policies  with  such  programs  and  policies 
of  State  governments  by  iwovldlng 

(A)  within  sUty  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Congress  and  State  govern- 
ments with  a  report  on  the  manner  in  which 
1^^  has  organised  tbe  Administration  based 
upon  the  funcUons  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  feslgnad  to  the  Administrator  by  this 
Act  or  under  the  authority  of  other  Acts;  and 

(B»  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
or  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  public, 
Sute  governments,  and  aU  Members  of  the 
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Ckmgress  wttli  a  report  In  nontechnical  lan- 
gtiaga  which — 

(1)  dascrUies  the  functions  performed  by 
the  Administration; 

(U)  sets  forth  In  detail  the  organization  of 
the  Administration,  the  location  of  its  offices 
(including  regional.  State,  and  local  offices), 
the  names  and  phone  numt>ers  of  Adminis- 
stratioQ  officials,  and  other  apprt^rlate  infor- 
mation concerning  tbe  operation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration; 

(Hi)  delineates  the  role  that  State,  and 
Federal  governments  will  or  may  perform  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(iv)  provides  the  public  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  their  duties  and  obligations, 
rights,  and  responsibilities  under  any  of  the 
programs  or  functions  of  the  Administration; 

(2)  before  promulgating  any  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  policies,  and  before  establishing  any 
programs  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
provide,  where  practicable,  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod In  which  State  governments  may  pro- 
vide written  comments  If  such  rules, 
regulations,  pc^cies,  or  programs  substan- 
tially affect  the  authority  or  responslbUlty 
of  such  State  governments: 

(3)  provide.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  upon  request,  to  State 
governments  all  relevant  information  he 
possesses  concerning  the  status  and  impact 
of  energy  shortages,  the  extent  and  location 
of  available  supplies  tind  shortages  of  crude 
oil,  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
coal,  within  the  distribution  area  serving 
that  particular  State  government;   and 

(4)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal  agencies  and  State  governments  seek- 
ing energy  Information  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  his  responsibility  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall — 

(1 )  provide  technical  assistance — including 
advice  and  consultation  relating  to  State 
programs,  and,  where  necessary,  the  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  and  private  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  govern- 
ments— to  assist  State  governments  In  deal- 
ing with  energy  problems  and  shortages  and 
their  impact  and  in  the  development  of  plans, 
programs,  and  policies  to  meet  the  problems 
and  shortages  so  identified; 

(2]j^  convene  conferences  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials,  and  such  other  peraooa  as  the 
Administrator  designates,  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  participation  of  individuals  in 
such  conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State 
governments  model  legislation  with  respect 
to  State  energy  programs  and  policies;   and 

(4)  promote  the  promulgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  for  grant  or 
contract  applications  for  energy  proposals 
submitted  by  State  governments. 

OmCE  or  PRIVATX  CBIEVANCKS  AND  KEDRESS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  Office  of  Private 
Grievances  and  Redress,  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, to  receive  and  evaluate  petltlcms  filed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  make  reconunendations  to  the 
Administrator  for  appropriate  action. 

(b)  Any  person,  adversely  affected  by  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  carrying  out  the  functions  as- 
signed to  him  under  thta  Act,  may  petition 
the  Administrator  for  special  redress,  relief, 
or  other  extraordinary  assistance,  apart 
from,  or  In  addition  to,  any  right  or  privilege 
to  seek  redress  of  grievances  provided  in 
section  7. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  report  quar- 
terly to  the  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
ntimber  of  the  grievances  which  bave  been 
filed,  and  the  action  taken  aiKl  relief  pro- 
vided, pursuant  to  this  sectlcm;  and  he  shall 
make  recommendations  to  ttie  Congress  from 


time  to  time  concerning  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative actions  which  may  be  taken  to 
better  assist  persons  adversely  affected  by 
the  energy  shcK^ages  and  to  distribute  more 
equitably  the  burdens  restUting  from  any 
measures  adopted,  or  actlcms  taken,  by  him. 

COitPBEHENSrVE    ENXBGT    PLAN 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Pvu-suant  and  subject  to  th^ 
provisions  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shaU,  within  six 
montlis  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  develop  and  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  energy  shon.aee.  for 
the  time  period  covered  by  this  Act.  Such 
plan  shall  be  accompanied  by  full  analytical 
justification  for  the  actions  proposed  therein. 
Such  analysis  shall  Include,  but  not  bs 
limited  to — 

( 1 )  estimates  of  the  energy  savings  of  each 
action  and  of  the  program  as  a  whole; 

(2)  estimates  of  any  windfall  losses  and 
gains  to  be  experienced  by  corporations,  in- 
dustries, and  citizens  grouped  by  socio- 
economic class; 

(3)  estimates  of  the  Impact  on  supplies 
and  consumption  of  energy  forms  conse- 
quent to  such  pr.ca  changes  as  are  or  may 
be  proposed;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  alternative  actions 
which  the  Administrator  has  considered  to- 
gether with  a  rationale  in  explanation  of  the 
rejection  of  any  such  alternatives  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  measures  actually  proposed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  modify  or  otherwise  alter  any  such 
plan,  except  that,  upon  request  of  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  supply  analytical  Justifica- 
tions for  any  such  alterations. 

(cV  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  monitoring  any  such  plans  as  are  Imple- 
mented with  respect  to  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  anticipated  benefits. 

PBTBOCHEMICAL     HEPOHT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  he 
has  entered  upon  the  office  of  Admtaistrator 
or  has  been  designated  by  the  President  to 
act  In  such  office,  the  Administrator,  or  act- 
ing Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall,  by 
written  report,  inform  the  Congress  as  to 
the— 

(1)  effect  of  current  petrochemical  prices 
upon  the  current  level  of  petrochemical  ex- 
ports,  and  expc«a  levels  expected  for   1975; 

(2)  effect  of  current  and  expected  1975 
petrochemical  export  levels  upon  domestic 
petrochemical  raw  materials  and  products 
available  to  petrochemical  producers,  con- 
verters, and  fabricators  currently  and  la 
1975; 

(3)  current  contrlbtulcm  of  petrochemical 
Imports  to  domestic  supplies  and  the  ex- 
pected contribution  in  1975; 

(4)  anticipated  economic  effects  of  current 
and  expected  1975  levels  of  domestic  sup- 
plies of  petrochemicals  upon  domestic  pro- 
ducers, converters,  and  fabricators  of  pe- 
trochemical raw  materials  and  products:  a:-.d 

(8)  exact  nature,  extent,  and  sources  of 
data  and  other  information  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  regarding  the  matters 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  including  the  exact  na- 
ture, extent,  and  sources  of  such  data  and 
information  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
report  required  by  tWs  subsection. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"petrochemical"  includes  organic  chemicals, 
cyclic  Intermediates,  plasties  and  resins,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  elastomers,  organic  dyes,  organic 
pigments,  detergents,  stirface  active  agents, 
carbon  black  and  ammonia. 

HTDROELECraiC  CENEEATING   FACttrTIES 

Sec.  24.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  tbe  Administrator  oif  the 
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Federal  Energy  Administration,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall — : 

( 1 )  transmit  to  the  Congress —    i 

( A )  a  list  of  hydroelectrik  generating  fa- 
cilities and  electric  power  jransmisslon  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Congres&^nd  which  are  not 
yet  completed,  and  ' 

(B)  a  list  of  opportunities  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  existing  hydroelectric  generating 
facilities;  and 

(2)  provide,  for  each  such  facility  which 
U  listed— 

(A)  a  construction  schedule  and  cost  esti- 
mates for  an  expedited  construction  program 
which  would  make  the  facility  available  for 
services  at  the  earliest  fJractlcable  date,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  accomplishments 
which  could  be  provided  by  the  expedited 
completion  of  each  facility  and  a  statement 
of  any  funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
but  not  yet  obligated. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  TRANSACTION.  SAi.E, 
EXCHANGE  OR  SHIPMENT  INVOLVING  THE  EX- 
PORT PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  A  FOR- 
EIGN NATION  OF  COAL  AND  ANY  REFINED  PE- 
TROLEUM   PRODUCT 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  Administrator  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  file  which  shall  contain  Information  con- 
cerning every  transaction,  sale,  exchange  or 
shipment  involving  the  export  from  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  nation  of  coal, 
crude  oil,  residual  oil  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product.  Information  to  be  Included 
In  the  file  shall  be  current  and  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  name  of 
the  exporter  (Including  the  name  or  names 
of  the  holders  of  any  beneficial  Interests), 
the  volume  and  type  of  product  involved  in 
the  export  transaction,  the  manner  of  ship- 
ment and  identification  of  the  vessel  or  car- 
rier, the  destination,  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser If  a  sale,  exchange  or  other  tran.-^ac- 
tlon  is  Involved,  and  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons Justifying  the  export. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  any  committee  of 
Congress  or  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  provide 
any  Information  maintained  in  the  file  and 
a  report  thereon  to  such  committee,  or 
agency  head,  except  where  the  President 
finds  such  disclosure  to  be  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  agency  which  collects 
or  has  information  relevant  to  the  func- 
tions required  by  this  section  shall'  make 
Buch  Information  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

FOREIGN    OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  26.  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  foreign  ownership 
of.  Influence  on,  and  control  of  domestic  en-  - 
ergy  sources  and  supplies.  Such  review  shall 
draw  upon  existing  information,  where  avail- 
able, and  any  Independent  Investigation 
necessary  by  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  report  to  the  Congress  In  sufficient  de- 
tail so  as  to  apprise  the  Congress  as  to  the 
extent  and  forms  of  such  foreign  ownership 
of.  Influence  on,  and  control  of  domestic 
energy  sources  and  supplies,  and  shall  there- 
after continue  to  momtor  such  ownership. 
Influence  and  control. 

MPPABABn.rrY 
Sec.  27.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  p>er8on  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

REVERSION 

Sec.  28.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  Act, 
any  functions  or  personnel  transferred  -by 
this    Act    shall    revert    to    the    department. 


a^ncy,  or  office  from  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred. An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Ctovernment  who  Is  a]^>olnted,  without 
break  m  service  of  one  or  more  workdays,  to 
any  position  for  carrying  out  functions  un- 
der this  Act  Is  entitled,  upon  separation 
from  such  position  other  than  for  cause,  to 
reemployment  in  the  position  occupied  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  or  in  opposition  of 
comparable  grade  and  salary. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  29.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $200,000,000  annually  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE     DATE;      TERMINATION      DATE 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
sooner  If  the  President  publishes  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register.  This  Act  shall  terminate 
June  30,  1976. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

ChZT  HoLIFtELD, 

Benjamin  S.   Bosenthai., 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Don  Fuqtta, 
F^ank  Horton, 
John  S.  Rrlenborn, 
John  W.  Wtdler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Sam  J.  ESivtN,  Jr., 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Edmund  S.  Muskxe, 
Lee  Metcalf, 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Edward  J.  Gurnet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
11793)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
new  Federal  Energy  AdnUnlstratton  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Except  for  certain  clarifying,  clerical,  con- 
forming and  other  technical  changes,  the 
changes  made  to  deal  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment are  noted  below. 

SECTIONS  1-3 TITLE  AND  DECLARATION 

The  conferees  agreed  not  to  carry  "emer- 
gency" In  the  title  of  the  act  and  the  Ad- 
ministration and  made  conforming  changes 
In  the  text.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  bill's  sections  1  through  3  with  an 
amendment  retaining  the  wording  In  Senate 
section  loa(b)  emphasizing  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  reorganize  certain 
governmental  functions  on  an  Interim  basis 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  energy  shortages. 

SECTIONS  4  and  7  (  a ) OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  House  bill  provided  for  two  Deputy 
Administrators  (section  4(c)).  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  one  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator (section  103(a))  and  other  person- 
nel requiremenU,  not  contained  In  the  House 
bill,  as  follows:  (1)  Officers  In  charge  of  five 
specific  programs — allocation,  rationing, 
pricing.  State  and  local  coordination,  and 
economic  Impact  analysis — were  to  be  not 
lower  than  executive  level  V  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  (section  107(b),  (c)); 
and  (2)  one  hundred  new  GS-16,  17,  and  18 
positions  were  authorized,  of  which  twenty- 
flve  were  to  be  filled  without  regard  to  the 
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laws  governing   appointments   in    the   com- 
petitive civil  service  (section  106(a)(1)). 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
(1)  the  House  provision  for  two  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators (section  4(c));  (2)  a  modified 
Senate  provision  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  officers  principally  In  charge  of  four 
specified  programs:  allocation,  rationing, 
pricing,  and  Federal  and  State  coordination 
(section  4(f)  (3) );  and  (3)  a  modified  Senate 
provision  for  additional  sufiergrades  reduced 
In  number  to  ninety-one,  with  the  total 
number  of  supergrades  in  the  agency  llmltefl 
to  one  hundred  and  five  (section  7(a)). 
Twenty-five  of  the  ninety-one  positions  may 
be  filled  without  regard  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing appointment  In  the  competitive  civil 
service.  This  exemption  applies  to  individual 
appointments,  not  to  Job  classification  and 
qualifications. 

The  conferees  agreed  that.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
Administrator's  responsibilities,  two  Deputy 
Administrators  were  Justified.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  one  will  be  In  charge  of  the 
Administration's  program  opyeratlons  and 
the  other  will  develop  the  Administration  s 
policies  and  plans. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the  addi- 
tional supergrades  were  warranted  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Administrator's 
resFKjnslbllltles  and  need  to  pay  salaries  ade- 
quate to  assure  hiring  the  most  qualified 
personnel  possible.  The  Administrator  would 
be  expected  to  exercise  Judgement  in  filling 
these  positions,  so  that  they  will  be  utilized 
only  when  necessary  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams of  the  agency. 

In  concurring  in  the  provision  for  Pres- 
idential appointment  of  executive  level  V 
officers  with  principal  responsibility  for  spec- 
ified programs,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  four  program  areas  of  rationing,  pricing. 
allocation,  and  Federal  and  State  coordina- 
tion were  of  such  Importance  to  the  purposes 
of  the  act  that  they  should  be  directed  by 
officers  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The 
conference  substitute  requires  that  officials 
having  principal  responsibility  for  these  four 
programs  be  placed  In  positions  not  lower 
than  executive  level  V.  Thgr Administrator 
la  not  precluded  from  distributing  respon- 
sibility for  these  programs  among  the  four 
officers  In  a  manner  which  separates  opera- 
tions from  planning.  The  provision  applies  to 
current  and  future  pricing,  allocation,  and 
Federal-State  coordination,  but  to  ratlonlog 
only  if  and  when  a  Federal  ratlomng  pi6- 
gram  \a  actually  Implemented  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  under  other  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  govern- 
ing the  order  in  which  other  officers  would 
serve  In  the  absence  of  the  Administrator 
(section  4(h) )  mandated  a  more  specific 
order  of  succession  than  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment  (section 
103(f)).  The  conferees  adopted  In  subsec- 
tion 4(h)  the  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

section    4(1) conflict    op    INTEREST 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  contain  similar  provisions  gov- 
erning use  of  the  waiver  provisions  under  18 
U.S.C.  208.  That  law  prohibits  a  Government 
officer  or  employee  from  acting  in  circum- 
stances where  he  may  have  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest unless  he  gets  a  waiver  from  his  sujier- 
vlBor.  The  House  bill  (section  4(1) )  provided 
that  the  Administrator  alone  could  authorize 
such  a  waiver,  and  required  30  days'  ad- 
vance notice  to  Congress  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conflicting  interest.  The 
Senate  amendment  (section  106(b))  pro- 
vided that  a  waiver  must  be  personally  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, or  General  Counsel,  and  re- 
quired public  notice  of  each  such  waiver, 
along  with  a  detailed  statement  Justifying 
the  waiver.         *» 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
wording    in    the    House    version    with    an 
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amendment  reqiilrlng  only  10  days'  advance 
notice  to  Congress  and  with  a  further 
amendment  requiring  that  the  report  sent 
to  Congress  also  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  (section  4(1)).  The  conferees  rec- 
ognized that  waivers  may  be  Justified  In 
special  cases,  but  the  provision  adopted  re- 
flects the  view  of  the  conferees  that  extreme 
caution  .should  be  taken  In  waiving  the  ap- 
pllcabUlty  of  section  208:  and  that  such 
waivers  should  be  granted  only  when  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  obtain  the  services  of 
persons  with  special  competence. 
section    4(J> — prohibition    AG.WNST    Dr.\L 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision,  found  In  the  House  bill  (section 
8(e) )  but  not  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  Administrator,  Deputy  and 
Assistant  Administrator,  and  General  Coun- 
sel from  holding  other  positions  In  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

The  conferees  wish  to  mahe  clear  that  this 
prohibition  applies  only  to  full-time  posi- 
tions and  does  not  preclude  additional  serv- 
ice as  part-time  advisers  or  as  part-time 
members  of  committees  In  the  executive 
branch  performing  coordinating  or  consult- 
ing functions. 

SECTION     S ^functions    AND    PURPOSES 

The  House  bill  (section  5)  enumerated  14 
fimctlons  of  the  Administrate.  The  Senate 
amendment  (sections  104  and  108(1))  In- 
cluded a  general  statement  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. Both  bUls  contained  specific  provi- 
sions to  make  It  clear  that  the  statements  of 
responsibilities  and  functions  did  not  grant 
new  program  authority  to  the  Administrator. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  a  composite 
of  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  have  only  the  authorities 
specifically  transferred  or  vested  in  him  by 
the  act,  delegated  to  him  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  specific  authority  of  law,  or 
otherwise  si)eclflcany  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator by  Congress  (section  5(a) ) .  The  con- 
ferees Included  In  section  5  (a)  of  the  sub- 
stitute the  substance  of  both  Senate  section 
104,  describing  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity, and  sectlcm  108(1),  which  prohibits  the 
Administrator  from  exercising  any  anthorlty 
exc^t  that  specifically  conferred  upon  him. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  not  Intended 
to  preclude  the  Administrator,  as  the  head  of 
a  Federal  agency,  from  acting  under  dele- 
gations based  on  statutory  provisions  which 
expressly  enable  one  agency  head  to  delegate 
certain  authority  to  any  other  agency  head. 
For  example,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  may  make  delegati(His  of  this  type, 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  automatic  data  processing, 
property  disposal,  and  public  buildings. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  slightly 
the  list  of  functions  In  the  House  bin  (sec- 
tion 5)  which  the  Administrator  may  per- 
form, to  the  extent  authorized  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  One  of  the  14  listed  func- 
tions, requiring  the  Administrator  to  expe- 
dite development  of  energy  resources,  was 
eliminated  to  emphasize  that  the  Adminis- 
trator's primary  concern  should  be  to  alle- 
viate immediate  energy  shortages  and  ad- 
minister conservation  measures  rather  than 
to  engage  In  long-range  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  conferees  did  not  intend, 
however,  that  FEA  be  precluded  from  under- 
taking efforts  to  promote  the  Increased  utl- 
.  llzatlon  of  known  energy  resources  through 
application  of  currently  available  technolo- 
gies. Another  function,  relating  to  summer 
guidelines  for  citizen  fuel  use,  was  changed 
to  a  requirement  for  a  report  by  the  Admin- 
istrator (section  15(d)). 

SECTION'  7(C>— -POOBIMMATION  WITH  COST  OF 
LIVING  COUKCn.  AND  WITH  ENVXRONMENTAI. 
PROTECTION  ACEVCT  , 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bill,  contained  provisions  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  proposed  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  policies  relating  to  energy  pricing  to 


the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  proposed  en- 
ergy regulations  affecting  the  environment  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (sec- 
tion 106(a)(3)).  As  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
amendment  both  COLC  and  EPA  are  to  re- 
ceive notice  at  least  5  days  in  advance.  The 
COLC  mav  disapprove  the  proposed  regula- 
tion within  the  period  provided.  The  EPA 
may  ofler  comments  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Administrator,  and  these  must  be  pub- 
U.=;he^  alon?  with  the  Administrator's  pro- 
posed action.  In  an  emergency  these  re- 
quirements may  be  suspended  for  14  days. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporateo  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  provision  with  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendments  which  mate 
It  clear  that  the  Administrator  must  inform 
EPA  and  COLC  prior  to  providing  the  public 
with  any  noUce  that  it  Is  proposing  to  take 
certain  actions.  In  the  case  of  actions  affect- 
ing the  environment,  EPA's  comments  must 
accompany  the  first  public  notice  of  the 
Administration's  proposals. 

SK-TION    7(d) VOLUNTARY    AND 

UNCOMPENSATED   SERVICES 

The  House  bUl  Included  a  provision  allow- 
ing the  Administrator  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  (section  7(f)). 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment permitted  the  Administrator  to  utUlze 
the  services  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, but  the  House  version  extended 
this  provision  to  "private"  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalllles  (House  bUl,  section  7(e):  Senate 
amendment,  section  106(a)(4)). 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
vision for  acceptance  of  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  and  limits  the  provision 
for  utilization  of  agency  services,  wit*  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  "public"  agencies 
(section  7(d)).  The  conferees  agreed  that 
It  Is  Important  to  preclude  any  poesibllity  or 
BDpearance  that  prlrat*  Interests  exercise 
undue  Influence  on  the  Administration  by 
providing  special  uncompensated  servicee. 

SECTION  7(g)-<h> ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

'-Both  the  Hotise  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Administrator  to  enter 
Into  contracts,  leases  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, but  the  Senate  amendment  added 
"other  transactions"  (House  bill,  section  7 
(1);  Senate  amendment,  section  10C(a)(7)). 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements  and  "similar"  trans- 
actions. Though  this  language  was  adopted 
to  give  the  Administrator  needed  flexibility, 
the  conferees  do  not  Intend  thereby  to  au- 
thorize the  Admlnlstratcw  to  make  grant*  or 
grants-in-aid.  The  conferees  deleted  the  re- 
quirement In  the  Senate  provision  that  such 
transactions  be  entered  tnto  "subject  to  ap- 
propriation acts,"  since  the  Administra- 
tor, under  other  law,  will  be  subject  to  thla 
limitation  in  any  event. 

The  conference  substitute  also  incorpo- 
rates an  administrative  provislMi  found  in 
the  Senate  ameidiBent  (section  106(a)  (8) ), 
but  not  in  the  House  bUI,  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  perform  such  other  activ- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  tor  the  fulfillment 
of  his  administrative  duties  and  functions. 
The  Intent  is  to  give  him  incidental  powers 
of  an  administrative  nature  necessary  for  the 
efficient  running  of  the  Admlnlstratloo,  and 
not  to  expand  in  any  way  his  substantive 
authority  beyond  the  limitations  of  section 
5(a)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

SECTION    7(1) ADMINISTRATIVE  FKOCEOUHE  AND 

JUDICIAI..  REVIEW 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Include  similar  provisions  establishing 
administrative  and  Judicial  review  procedures 
for  the  Administration  (House  bill,  section 
7(J) ;  Senata  amendment,  sections  121  and 
122).  However,  the  House  bUI  and  Senate 
amendment  differed  In  such  matters  as  the 
application  of  the  procedures  to  State  and 
local  government  actions,  the  functions  cov- 


ered, the  number  of  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  applicable,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  publ  c  comineat  end 
hearing. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  7(1) 
(1)  and  (3)  adopts  substantially  the  House 
provisions  as  being:  somewhat  more  detailed 
and  cpn.ple*e.  The  subsection  applies.  w.ih 
niodific-itiOTis.  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
pro"lrfons  not  orjy  to  rules  and  regulations, 
but  also  to  orders  similar  to  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion. This  reflects  the  conferees'  Intent  that 
the  Administrator  should  provide  notice  and 
o:ipcrtunlty  for  comment  whenever  his  pro- 
posed action  could  have  an  Impact  on  n-f^re 
th.Tn  the  few  jjersons  who.  In  the  absence  of 
such  p-ibllc  notice,  would  be  liV.cly  anyway 
to  receive  personal  notice  of  the  proposed 
action.  It  is  expected  that  the  exception 
to  the  notice  provisions  In  paragraph  (B)  of 
section  7(1)  of  the  conference  substitute  will 
be  used  '.ery  ST.-.rlng!:-. 

Paragraph  (C)  requires  that  oppcrtunlty 
for  oral  comments  be  provided  if  the  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Is  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy 
cr  Isirge  numbers  of  individuals  or  buslnes&cs. 
The  uum'oer  of  Individuals  or  businesses 
need  not  necessarily  be  large  relative  to  t^e 
entire  papulation,  but  should  be  substantial 
l:i  a  piven  sector  of  tbe  country  or  the  eccn- 
omy.  Tlie  conferees  Intend  that  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  In  doubt  about  the  applica- 
bility of  any  of  the  standards  provided  In 
tills  section,  he  will  resolve  the  doubt  In 
favor  of  the  fullest  application  of  proce- 
dural safeguards. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
di;Tered  with  respect  to  appeals  from  gen- 
eral administrative  rulemaking.  The  confer- 
ence substitute.  In  section  l(i)(2).  adopts 
the  House  language  with  technical  amend- 
ments to  make  clear  that  with  respect  to 
Judicial  review  of  general  rulemaking  under 
the  act,  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleiim  Allocation  Act  of  1973  will 
continue  to  follow  the  special  procedures  pro- 
vided In  the  Allocation  Act  for  facilitating 
appeals  through  the  use  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  This  clarifica- 
tion comports  with  the  provisions  In  section 
7(1)  (2)  (B).  adopting  language  In  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  that  the  TJS.  district  courta  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  other  cases  or  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act.  Appeals  from  the  dis- 
trict courts  In  cases  Involving  Allocation 
Act  matters  presently  go  to  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  nothlr:? 
In  either  the  House  bill.  Senate  amendment, 
or  conference  substitute  alters  this  proce- 
dure. 

The  conference  substitute  In  section  8 
(b)  and  (f )  makes  It  clear  that  in  the  event 
of  any  inconsistency  between  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  review  procedures  pr*^- 
ently  applicable  to  functions  transferred  by 
the  act,  and  the  procedures  spedflcally  es- 
tablished by  section  7,  the  pkrovlstons  in 
section  7  shall  govern. 

SECTION    12 ACCESS   TO    TNTORM.iTION    BT 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  to  monitor  Administration  opera- 
tions, to  make  his  reports  available  to  the 
public,  and  to  gain  access  to  certain  Admin- 
istration and  private  records.  The  House  t>lll 
limited  such  access  to  Information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Administration  and  to  cer- 
tain records  of  Government  contractors  and 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  (section  14(a)). 
The  Senate  amendment  was  considerably 
broader.  It  granted  the  Comptroller  General 
the  rlglit  of  access  to  data  from  any  public 
or  private  source  or  organization  relating  to 
the  management  and  conservation  of  energy, 
permitted  >•>''•"  to  obtain  information  from 
persons  under  oath,  and  authorized  the  Is- 
suance of  subpenas  for  the  production  of 
records  (section  119(a)-(c)). 
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The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  version  but  with  significant  limita- 
tions and  controls.  It  authorizes  the  Oomp- 
troller  General  to  request  Information  or 
records  only  from  owners  or  operators  of 
business  premises  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
energy  supply  or  major  consumption  of  en- 
ergy, and  It  authorizes  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  Issue  BUbpenas  for  the  production 
of  such  business  records,  provided  he  first 
obtains  the  concurrence  by  resolution  of  a 
duly  estaMlshed  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  or  Investigative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter.  The  resolution 
must  set  forth  the  necessity  and  scope  of 
the  subpenas  and  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
to  be  served. 

The  conference  subs'.itote  ulbo  Incorpo- 
rates a  provision  In  the  House  bill  (secilou 
14(b))  reiterating  the  prohibition  In  18 
U  S.C.  1905  against  disclosure  to  the  public 
of  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  data 
but  malting  such  information  available  by 
the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Administra- 
tor to  Congress,  courts  and  Federal  agencies 
for  official  use.  The  Senate  amendment  (sec- 
tion 119(e))  contained  a  comparable  pro- 
vision, but  It  did  not  specifically  provide 
that  confidential  Information  could  'Je  dis- 
closed to  Congress,  courts,  or  agencies. 

The  provisions  for  disclosure  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator contained  In  section  12(f)  refer 
only  to  InfcH-mation  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  12.  Dl-sclcsiire 
of  Information  obtained  by  the  Administra- 
tor from  other  sources  is  subject  to  section  14 
of  the  conference  substitute. 

SECTION     13 — INFORMATION    CATHEEING    BY    THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  comparable  provisions  giv- 
ing the  Administrator  extensive  Information - 
gathering  powers;  including  the  right  to  con- 
duct Inveetlgatlons;  to  require  that  persona 
provide  Information,  reports,  or  reeponses 
to  ^>e<:lflc  questions  or  to  general  siirveys 
or  queetloruialres:  to  make  on-site  Investi- 
gations, Including  the  examination  of  rec- 
ords; to  subpena  witnesses  and  documen- 
tary material;  to  administer  oaths;  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  a  Federal  court  In  the  en- 
forcement of  subpena  rights  (House  bill, 
section  15(a)-(c);  Senate  amendment,  sec- 
tion lia(a)-(d)).  The  House  blU  differed 
primarily  in  requiring  categorical  groupings 
of  Information;  in  limiting  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  Administrator's  information- 
gathering  powers  to  owners  or  operators  of 
buslneae  premises  engaged  In  energy  supply 
or  major  energy  consumption  rather  than 
to  persona  subject  to  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Admlnlstraitor;  and  in  providing 
for  an  administrative  warrant  before  Inspect- 
ing premises.  The  warrant-provision  was 
drawn  from  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  (21  U.8.C.  880). 

The  conference  rubstitute  Is  a  compoelte 
of  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  It  Incor- 
porates the  House  provisions  prescribing 
categorical  groupings  and  limits  the  Admin- 
istrator's information-gathering  p>owers  to 
owners  or  operators  of  business  premises  en- 
gaged in  energy  supply  or  major  enerf;y  con- 
sumption. However.  It  omits  the  wording 
with  regtu-d  to  use  of  administrative  war- 
rants for  inspection  of  premises  so  as  to  elim- 
inate any  possibility  that  the  provision  would 
be  Interpreted  as  permitting  unjustified  In- 
vasions of  a  person's  rights  of  privacy.  If 
the  Administrator  encounters  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  access  to  premises  to  conduct 
inspections,  he  wUl  be  able  to  seek  the  aid 
of  a  court  for  appropriate  enforcement  of  his 
right  of  Inspection  through  Judicial  warrant 
or  other  legal  process. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  13(f)) 
retains  a  provision  found  In  the  House  bill 
(section  15(d))  giving  the  Administrator 
access  to  data  In  other  agencies  concerning 
energy  resources  on  Government -owned 
lands. 


SBCTION    14(a)-(b) — PTJBUC   DISCLOStlKE   OT 
INroRMATION 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision  of  thejSenate  amendment  (section 
117(a))  Imposing  upon  the  Administrator 
an  affirmative  duty  to  keep  the  public  fully 
informed  by  publicizing  Information  con- 
cerning energy  shortages  and  supplies,  the 
Impact  of  shortages  on  the  economy,  and 
steps  being  taken  to  minimize  such  impact 
(section  14(a) ) . 

Both  bills  contained  provisions  relating 
to  public  access  to  Information.  The  House 
bill  reiterated  the  protection  given  trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  Information 
under  18  US  C.  1905  (section  16(a)).  The 
Senate  amendment  directed  the  withholding 
of  Information  protected  from  disclosure  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  US  C. 
5fi2),  but  specifically  required  disclosure  of 
certain  corporate  financial  data. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provi.sion  authorizing  disclosure  of  confi- 
dential information  under  18  U  S  C.  1905  to 
persons  performing  functions  under  this 
act,  or  in  court  proceedings.  It  also  requires 
public  disclosure,  upon  request,  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  type  which  could  not  be  excluded 
from  public  annual  reports  to  the  Securities 
r.nd  Exchange  Commission. 

In  other  respects,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
I  ion  Act  will  govern.  The  Administrator  may 
withhold  matters  within  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  that  act,  but  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
conference  substitute  requiring  him  to  do 
.so.  In  determining  whether  to  disclose  in- 
formation under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  conferees  expect  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  give  consideration,  among 
other  things,  to  his  affirmative  duty  Imposed 
by  section  14(a)  to  keep  the  public  Informed. 

SECTION     14(C) HANDLING     PERSONAL     DATA 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Administrator  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  handling  data  pertaining  to  Individ- 
uals, giving  them  notice,  access,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  contest  the  accuracy,  pertinency, 
and  Inclu.sion  of  such  data.  The  Administra- 
tor also  was  directed  to  protect  such  data 
against  •■Indiscriminate"  transfers  to  other 
persons,  orgaiilzatlons,  or  agencies  (section 
16(b)). 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
House  provision,  but  modifies  It  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  provide  guidelines  for 
the  handling  of  Information  pertaining  to 
Individuals  which  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, afford  each  affected  Individual 
access  to  Information  pertaining  to  himself. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
provision  apply  only  to  information  concern- 
ing Individuals  in  their  strictly  personal 
capacity  and  not  to  Information  which  relates 
In  any  way  to  an  Individual's  business  activ- 
ities covered  by  this  act. 

SECTION     16- — SEX    DISCRIMINATION 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  a 
provision  against  sex  discrimination.  The 
House  bUl  (section  21),  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment.  Included  such  a  provision. 

SECTION     17(a) — ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

The  House  bUl  authorized  the  Administra- 
tor to  appoint  advisory  boards  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (U.S.C.  App.  I  (1972  Supp.)) 
and  directed  him  to  establish  a  separate 
advisory  board  of  State  public  titlllty  com- 
missioners (section  7(c)  ). 

The  Senate  amendment  (.section  118) 
directed  the  Administrator  to  assure  that 
each  advisory  group  was  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  interests  affected, 
including  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  utility  commissions.  It  also  required 
each  meeting  of  an  advisory  group  to  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  closed  for  national  secur- 
ity reasons,  and  gave  the  public  ready  access 


to  all  records,  reports,  and  transcripts  of 
group  meetings.  In  other  respects  It  made  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  controlling. 
The  conference  substltuteT  incorporates, 
with  minor  amendments,  the  provisions  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SrCTlON      21 OJTICE      OF      PRIVATE      CRir.VANCES 

AND    REDRESS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  124)  had 
a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill  creating  an 
Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  technical  amendments  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Private  Grievances  and  Redress  will  have  no 
independent  statutory  authority,  apart  from 
the  Administrator,  to  grant  relief  to  peti- 
tioners, and  that  the  procedures  established 
by  this  section  are  In  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided under  section  7.  The  reporting  require- 
ments also  were  amended  to  make  them  the 
forma!  responsibility  of  the  Administrator 
rather  than  the  Director. 

SECTION    29 AUTHORIZATIONS 

r.i  place  Of  the  House  provision  auth-iriz- 
■  ny  (.pproprlatlons  as  necessary  (section  13), 
ihe  conference  substitute  incorporates  the 
Senate  provision  (section  132(a))  author. z- 
ing  appropriations  of  $75  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  $200  million  each  for  fisciU 
years  1975  and  1976.  The  conference  substi- 
tute omits  provisions  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment for  additional  appropriations  If  a 
rationing  program  is  adopted,  and  for  man- 
datory apportionment  of  appropriations  dur- 
iJis:  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  were 
appropriated   (section  132(b)-(c)). 

SECTION    30 TERMINATION    DATE 

I:i  place  of  the  House  provision  for  termi- 
nation Of  the  act  In  two  years  (section  19), 
an;J  the  Senate  provision  for  termination  on 
June  30,  1975  (section  131),  the  conference 
substitute  provides  for  termination  of  the  act 
on  June  30,  1976. 

KEPORTS,    A;tfALYSES,    AND    REVIEWS 

The  cotLfereiice  substitute  Includes  provi- 
sions for  the  following : 

Section  15{a)—A  report  by  the  President 
six  months  before  expiration  of  the  act,  with 
recommendations  concerning  (1)  the  disposi- 
tion or  possible  continuance  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's fimctlons,  and  (2)  a  Federal  orga- 
nization for  energy  and  natural  resources. 
This  ves  a  consolidation  of  language  In  the 
House  bUl  (section  17(a))  and  the  Senate 
amendment  (section  126). 

Section  15(b) — A  report  within  a  year  on 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  with  amendments  the  House 
provision  (section  17(b) )  In  lieu  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  (section  127(a)  (5) ) .  The  House 
provision  requires  that  the  data  collection 
and  analysis  portion  of  the  reixjrt  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
the  Administration. 

Section  15(c) — A  yearly  report  describing 
the  Administration's  actions  and  predict ing 
the  Nation's  future  energy  supply.  The  con- 
ference substitute  was  adapted  from  the 
.Senate  amendment  (section  127(a)  (l)-(4), 
(b). 

Section  18 — Analysis  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  Administrator,  Includ- 
ing a  requirement  for  a  single  report  every  six 
months  prepared  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  and 
a  requirement  for  nondiscriminatory  and 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of 
energy  shortages  among  all  sectors  of  the 
country  and  the  economy.  This  was  adapted 
from  the  Senate  amendment  (section  113). 
The  Administrator's  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion do  not  create  any  new  right  of  review 
or  cause  of  action. 

Section  19 — Management  oversight  reviews 
by  the  Administrator  of  Federal  and  State 
energy  programs  conducted  under  this  act. 
This  was  eulapted  from  a  Senate  provision 
(section  114). 
Section  20— Coordination  with,  and  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  to.  State  governments.  The 
conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 116  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  the  Administrator's  responsibility  for 
providing  coordination  and  technical  assist- 
ance need  not  go  beyond  State  governments. 
Coordination  and  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments was  considered  important  by  the  con- 
ferees, but  as  a  practical  matter  It  was  agreed 
that  In  most  cases  such  coordination  and 
assistance  would  be  obtained  more  expedi- 
tiously If  provided  through  State  govern- 
ments. 

Section  22 — A  comprehensive  plan  for 
alleviating  energy  shortages  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  act,  to  be  devel6ped  by 
the  Admlnlstratoi'  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  This  was  adapted 
from  a  Senate   provision    (section    125).  , 

Section  23 — A  report  on  the  effect  of  energy 
shortages  and  current  prices  on  the  petro- 
chemical industry.  This  was  adapted  from  a 
Senate  provision  (section  128).  ,   ' 

Section  24 — A  report  on  opportunities  for 
expediting  the  construction  or  enlargement 
of  hydroelectric  generating  facilities,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Administrator  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Army.  This  was  adapted  from  a  Senate  pro- 
vision (section  129). 

Section  25 — Compilation  smd  rejxjrt  of 
Information  on  coal  and  petroleum  product 
exports.  This  was  adapted  from  a  Senate  pro- 
vision (section  130) ,  with  an  amendment  giv- 
ing primary  responsibility  for  obtaining  the 
information  to  the  Administrator  rather  than 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies  will  cooperate  fully  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  provide  the  assistance  hD  needs 
In  compiling  data  and  reporting  on  coal  and 
petroleum  product  exports.  To  enable  ather 
agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tor, subsection  (c)  exempts  them  from  laws 
limiting  the  transfer  of  Information  to  other 
agencies.  To  qualify  under  this  exemption, 
however,  the  informaflon  must  be  directly 
relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  26 — A  report  on  the  extent  of  'or- 
elgn  ovmershlp  or  control  of  domestic  energy 
sources  and  supplies.  The  Administrator  la 
further  charged  with  continuing  responsibil- 
ity for  monltdMng  such  foreign  ownership. 
This  was  adapted  from  a  Senate  provision 
(section  lie<e)). 

Changes  were  made  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  the  above  items  to  allow  more 
time  for  preparing  the  reports  and  to  reduce 
their  frequency. 

The  other  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment  were  de- 
leted by  the  conferees 

MISCELLANEOtrS 

Other  miscellaneous  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
were  reconciled  as  follows : 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
bai,  permitted  the  President  to  transfer  ad- 
ditional agency  functions  to  the  Administra- 
tor if  Congress  specifically  approved  the 
transfer  after  considering  It  on  an  expedited 
basis  (section  105(c)).  The  conference  sub- 
stitute omits  the  Senate  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  omits,  as  un- 
necessary, a  House  bill  provision  (section  9 
(a) )  stating  that  offices  In  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
shall  lapse  when  all  their  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration. 

Section  9 — The  conference  subetltute  fol- 
lows the  Senate  language  (section  109)  gov- 
erning Incidental  transfers  by  the  Director 
of  the  Of&ce  of  Management  and  Budget,  The 
effect  la  to  direct,  as  well  aa  authorize,  the 
Director  cf  OWB  to  make  such  Incidental 
transfers  at  personnel,  property  and  funds, 
etc^  as  are  necessary.  The  wording  in  eec" 
tlon  10  of  tbe  Hotise  bill  applying  ttiia  section 


to  the  reversion  of  functions  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act  was  retained. 

Section  ll{a)-(b) — The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  with  minor  changes  the  Sen- 
ate version  governing  Interim  appointments. 
As  a  result,  the  Administrator's  use  of  funds 
of  other  agencies  to  pay  agency  officials  Is 
limited  to  those  funds  applicable  to  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Administration  (Sen- 
ate amendment,  section  111(a);  House  bill, 
section  12(a)).  Section  11(b)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  also  Incorporates  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  amendment  (section 
111(b))  that  temporary  transitional  ap- 
pointments by  the  President  of  Officers  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation  be  effective  for 
only  30  days,  unless  during  that  time  the 
names  of  such  officers  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation.  The  30-day  limita- 
tion was  changed  from  the  60  days  originally 
provided  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  accord 
with  existing  law  governing  Presidential  ap- 
polntrrents. 

Section  ll(c)-(d) — The  conference  sub- 
stitute Incorporates  Senate  language  (sec- 
tion lll(c)-(d)  protecting  the  employment 
rights  of  employees  upon  transfer  to  the 
Administration. 

Section  28 — The  conference  substitute  gov- 
erning the  reversion  of  functions  or  person- 
nel upon  the  termination  of  the  act  makes 
clear  that  the  section  applies  to  functions 
or  personnel  transferred  from  any  executive 
department,  agency  or  office.  It  retains  the 
House  provision  (section  20)  protecting  an 
employee's  rights  on  reversion  of  functions 
to  other  parts  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
addition  to  being  assured  a  Job  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary,  the  employee  also  will  be 
given  credit,  upon  transfer  back  to  his  for- 
mer agency,  of  any  seniority  rights  accumu- 
lated while  working  for  the  Administration. 
The  employee  protection  rights  provided  by 
sections  11  and  28  do  not  apply  to  persons 
who  are  separated  or  reduced  In  grade  for 
causes. 

ELIMINATION    OF    TTTUt    U    OF    SENATE 
AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  (title  U)  created 
a  three-member  Council  on  Energy  Policy 
to  advise  the  President  and  Congress,  co- 
ordinate Federal  Government  energy  activ- 
ities, collect  and  analyze  energy  data,  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  energy  plan,  and  per- 
form other  functions. 

The  House  bill  had  no  provision  for  a 
council. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  council.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  establishment  of  the  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  as  a  permanent  agency  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  consideration  in  connectloti 
with  p>ermanent  legislation  than  legislation 
establishing  a  temporary  agency  to  deal  with 
the  current  energy  shortages. 

The  elimination  of  title  n  does  not  pre- 
clude the  establishment  by  the  President, 
within  existing  authority,  of  any  council  or 
other  organization  to  coordinate  Federal 
energy  policies. 

Chet  Holifieu), 
Benjakin  S.  Rosenthal, 

F*EKNAND    J.    St   OEKMAXK, 

Don  P^qita, 
Fkank  Horton, 

JORK   N.    ERLKNBOaK, 

John  W.  Wtdler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Howse. 
Abraham  Ribicofp, 
Sak  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Henst  M.  Jackson, 

EDKtTND   8.   MUSKIK, 

Lex  Mktcalp, 
Chasixs  H.  Pesct, 
Jacob  K.  JAytra, 
Kdwabo  J.  Ovmrrr, 
Managen  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senttt*. 


LEAVE  Of  absence 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence "was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  oflBcial  business. 

To  Mr.  Barrett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
death  in  the  famUy. 

To  Mr.  Blackburn  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  on  account  of  ofScial  busi- 
ness, from  April  22  to  April  30,  1974. 

To  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Monday,  April  22,  1974,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Froehlich)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gold  water,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skttbitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitrtha)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous matter: ) 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ■Vandk,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podbll,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkovpski,  for  5  minutes,  on 
April  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  remarks  and  In- 
clude an  article  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material,  during  consideration  of 
H  Jl.  13919  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material,  during  con- 
sideration of  H  Jl.  13919  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Holqteld,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material,  during  conslderatloQ  ot 
HH.  13919  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Froehlich)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hakrahar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kkkp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  PORSYTHK. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HuBmrr. 

Mr.  Stzelman. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Groveh. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtlix. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  GrLMAw. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  UosKKR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clevelawd  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hogan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SiOTH  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN. 

Mr.  PteH. 

Mr.  Stmjis.  t 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skxtbitz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuETHA)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brtnkley  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraseh  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mrs.  Grotiths  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiHo. 

Mr.  Hahrincton  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  10  instances 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  In  thrc*  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggjctt  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  HuNCATi  in  two  Instance. 

Mr.  Pattntroy  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BADn.LO  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DtTLSKi  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiBON. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  BoLLiWG. 

Mr.  AmnsoH  of  California  In  three 
instances. 
2^.  Dices. 
Mr.  MiLroRD. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  THRNAN. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Stokes  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  BuGGi  In  five  Instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execuUve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Uoltad  Statea.  transmitting  amendments  to 
tiie  request  for  appropriations  In  the  budget 
lof  flacal  year  1876  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-291);  to  the 
Ckunmlttee  on  Approprutlotis  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Asalstant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (InstaUationa  and  Logistics) 
Uaasmlttlng  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  during  July  1973.  through 
January  1974.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  63e(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
,    transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  agency 

for  fiscal  year   1973;    to   the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting noUc«  of  a  proposed  contract  with  FMC 
Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Mine  Shaft  Fire  and  Smoke  Protec- 
Uon  System."  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1900(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aiid  Insular 
Affairs. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transnilttlng  the 
second  interim  report  on  the  administration 
of  tlUe  VIII  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(Nurse  Training),  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Public  Law  92-158  (42  U.S.C.  296nt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Statea.  transmitting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  pursuant  to  title  18,  Uiuted 
Statea  Code,  sections  3771  and  3772  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-292) ;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Adml;ilr,trator  of 
General  Service.?,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  6316 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
lerel  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  to  apply 
to  th«  poa1th3n  of  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Oeneral  Serrtcea  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  POet  Office  and  ClvH  Service. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  revlM  tlie  method  of  providing  for  public 
remuneration  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  in- 
cident and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
BacBTB)  FaoM  rmx  CotOTRcn.t.FM  Ortzbal 
2228.  A  letter  ffom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
erml  at  the  United  SUtes,  tranemlttlng  a 
report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Btner- 
9»ocy  I«an  Guarantee  Act,  pursuant  to  15 
V3£.  l««6(b) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUons. 


April  23,  197^ 

(Bept.  No.  93-996).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  6191.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  93- 
997).  Referred  to  Uie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.B.  U261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Im- 
ported for  use  as  fuel;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-098) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  11793  (Rept  No 
63-999) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoluUon  1066.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  nsai.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Olme  Control  and  Safe 
Streete  Act  of  1988,  as  amended,  to  provide 
benefits  to  aurvivors  of  certain  public  safetv 
officers  who  die  In  the  performance  of  duty 
(Rept  No.  93-1000).  Referred  to  the  Ho^jse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.slana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  lOS''.  Resolution  f.,r 
the  TOnslderatlon  of  H.R.  13998.  A  bill  to  au- 
thortee  appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  4pace  Administration  for  re- 
search and  dei^plopment,  construction  of  fa- 
cUltfas.  and  research  and  program  manape- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1001).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules^  House  ResoIuUon  1068.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.B.  13999 
A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations  for  actlv-' 
Itles  of  the  Na^tlonal  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1002) 
Referred  to  the  Hoiise  Calendar 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr    \roBTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  oow  adioum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5   o'clock  and   15  miautes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned   untU   tomorrow' 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1874.  at  la  o'clock 
noon. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  8.  2509.  An  acf  to  name  structure 
S-6A  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  located  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Pla.,  as  the  W.  Turner  Wallls 
Pumping  Station  In  .memory  of  the  lata  W 
Turner  Wallls,  tbe  first  secretary-treasurer 
«nd  chief  enclneer  for  the  Central  and 
SouUmtb    norlda    PVxkI    Control    District 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RfcSOLUnONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
hills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HATS : 

distribution  of  the  Co»ro«3«oi»Ai.  Rbcord; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  ALKXANDER: 

=,»*l^  ]^^^-  *  *""  ^  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  th«  Federal-AM  Hlghwav  Act 
of  1973,  and  other  related  provisions  of  law 
o  increase  safety  on  the  Nation's  highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

-o+^^;  ii"**.'*  ^^^  *°  encourage  States  to 
establish  motor  vehicle  disposal  programs 
and  to  provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans 
and  tax  Incentives  for  the  acqulslUon  of  au- 
tomobile scrap  processing  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Ms. 
AsztTG,  MxB.  ScHBosDEH,  and  Mr. 
Stmington)  : 

.,f«»,m  ^t? "^  AJ**"  ^  ^'^^^'J  t^*  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  to  establish  objectives  and 
standards  governing  Imposition  of  controls 
•fter  April  30.  1974.  to  create  an  Economlo 
Stabilization  Administration,  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  congressional  action  when 
the  President  faUs  to  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  14286.  A  bill  to  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams for  relief  from  the  elTecta  of  unem- 
ployment, and  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  alleviate  the  problems  resnltant  from  the 
enwgy  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJl.  14287.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facUltata  the 
entry   of   foreign    tourlste   Into   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  14288.   A   blU    to   establish   a  Marine 
Fisheries  Conservation  Fund;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AODABBO,    Mr.    Bebglakd,    Mr.    Brot- 
Bnx  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  CAStn:? 
of   Ohio,    Mr.   CoNTB,   Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hun- 
oATK,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Kluczynski, 
Mr.   McCOLLisTEE,   Mr.  McDade,   Mr. 
MrrcHEu.  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  SurrH  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
J.  WnxiAM  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  14289.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  137, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and 
to  provide  more  effective  control  over,  the 
use  of   Government   production   equipment 
by  private  contractors  under  contracta  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  certain  other  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  14290.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  assure  conalderatlon  of  the  total  en- 
vironmental, social,  and  economic  Impact 
while  Improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
air;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  14291.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1960  to  permit  U.S. 
participation  In  International  enforcement 
of  fish  conservation  In  additional  geographic 
areas,  pursuant  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
1949,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
HJl.  14292.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIV  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  (the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Dls- 
cloeiire  Act)  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of 
new  communities  from  the  requlrementa  of 
that  title;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

ByMr.  HANLET: 
HJl.  14293.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  retention  preference 
In  reductions  In  force  for  employees  who 
are  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
tired on  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
In  wartime  but  caiued  by  other  than  an  in- 
strumentality of  war  or  Injury  or  disease  re- 
sulting from  armed  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfSce 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  142M^A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  CodfTto  grant  retention  preference  In 
reduction  in  force  for  employees  who  are 
retired  members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  and 
are  holders  of  tbe  Medal  of  Honor  or  are  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war,  or  both,  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClTll  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
Hit.  14296.  A  blU  to  amend  section  601  (c) 
(12)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
(relating  to  tbe  taxation  of  telephone  coop- 
eratives): to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.B.  14298.  A  bill  to  incorporate  tbe  TT3. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MILLER: 
H.B.  14297.  A  bni  to  prohibit  for  a  tempo- 
nry  period  tlM  •zportatton  of  ferrous  ecrap 
and  tor  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  14298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  community  development  as- 
sistance and  volunteer  services  and  to  create 
an  agency  to  administer  such  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Yateon,  and  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.    14299.   A   bill   to  protect   the   public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring   that  such  products   comply   with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  the  quality 
and  w^holesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms 
on  which  mUk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14300.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion Into  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.   14301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition    of    food    supplements,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dent.)  : 
H.R.  14302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  strengthen  the 
oversight  role  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself,  Ms.  Collins 
of     Illinois,     Mr.     HAMMEascHMn>T, 
and  Mr.  Sxsk)  : 
H.R.  14303.  A  bill  to  require  tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  Service  Center  in 
each  county  of  a  State  as  part  of  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  plan  for  tbe  establish- 
ment of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  14304.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dkvikk)  : 
H.R.  14306.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.R.  14306.   A   bill   to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  14307.  A  bill  to  reqtilre  tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  Service  Center  In 
each  county  of  a  State  as  a  part  of  tbe  im- 
plementation of  any  plan  for  establishment 
of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  bads;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  14308.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to 
control  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
during  periods  of  shortage;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

HJl.  14309.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  of  for- 
eign direct  and  portfolio  Investment  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  14310.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960  to  control  and  penalize 
terrorists,  and  for  other  purpoeea:  to  tbe 
Committee  cm  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
TaisoN) : 
HJt.  14311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  i»ovlBlon8 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 


reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  ptirposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.   14312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  sec- 
tion   5704(a)(2),    United    States    Code;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas : 

HR.  14313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  oJ 
1951,  to  amend  the  definition  of  "rural  area" 
to  permit  towns  of  25,000  or  less  Inhabitants 
to  be  considered  rural  areas  for  purposes  of 
the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Heckles  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Car- 
KET  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Lttken)  : 

H.R.    14314.   A   bill    to   amend   title   38   of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase 
the   rates   of   educational    assistance    allow- 
ances; to  provide  for  the  pajrment  of  tuition, 
the  extension  of  educational  assistance  en- 
titlement, acceleration  of  payment  of  edv.ca- 
tlonal  assistance  allowances,  and  expansion 
of  the  work-study  program;    to  establish  a 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Communication  Cen- 
ter and  a  Vietnam-Era  Advisory  Committee: 
and   to   otherwise   Improve   the   educational 
and  training  assistance  program  for  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  MsLSsachu- 
setts,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Carney 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Btester)  : 

H.R.  14315.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  paymenta  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partially  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Podell)  : 

H.R.  14316.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Amendmenta  of  1972  and 
certain  related  provisions  of  law  In  order  to 
restore  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  (under  title  XVI  of  tta»,3oclal 
Security  Act)  their  right  to  partlclp|ite  in 
the  food  stamp  and  surplus  commodities 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  14317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  ai^ly  to  vet- 
erans and  other  persons  pursuing  certain  vo- 
cational and  technical  educational  programs 
the  same  certification  requiremente  with  re- 
spect to  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  attendance 
as  apply  to  veterans  and  persons  pursuing 
programs  leading  to  standard  coUege  degrees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HJl.  14318.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  11; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HJl.  14319.  A  btU  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  A^med  Forces  may  be  separated  or  dis- 
charged from  active  service  only  by  an  hon- 
orable discbarge,  a  general  discharge,  or  dis- 
charge by  a  court  martial,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  14320.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing, information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  ^Midueted  by 
a  State  or  by  nonprofit  (»ganlsstlons  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FBOEHLICH: 

H.B.  14321.  A  blU  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  in  order  to  jirovlde  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
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I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  AiTalrB. 
By  Itr.  KEMP: 

HJl.  14322.  A  blU  to  prescribe  a  standard 
for  Increasing  the  money  supply;  to  the  Oom- 
niittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  14323.  A  bCI  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rt^ht  of  privacy  of  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  Identifiable  information  la 
rocorde<l  by  enaeting  principles  of  informa- 
tion practlcea  in  furtherance  of  articles  I, 
Iir.  rv.  V.  rx.  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
tl.9  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  entitlM  to  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  is  reduced  by  inflation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET: 
H.R.  14325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assistance  to  State  governments  in  re- 
forming their  real  property  tax  laws  and 
providing  relief  from  real  property  taxes  for 
low-incotne  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UOeHER: 

KM.  14326.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  pro- 
grams 9o  as  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the 
provision  of  safe  and  sanitary  housing,  with 
comprehensive  provisions  for  essential  serv- 
ices for  Older  Americans  and  those  individ- 
uals with  enduring  handicaps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SK-UBlTZ : 

H.B.  14327.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(a) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJL  14338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1058    to   permit    the    con- 
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tinuatlon   of  youth  fares,   to  authorize  re- 
duced-rate   transportation   for    the   elderly, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 

HJ.  Res.  982.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  1974.  as  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  983.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  President  to  transmit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress within  CO  days  which  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  identified  in  tills  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banlting  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    WHTTEHURST    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 

H  J.  Res.  964.  Joint  reso'utlon  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.J.  Res.  085.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  o'  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  busing  or  Involuntary 
assignment  of  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fulton  )  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  telephone  and  hearlng-ald  Indn."!- 
trles  to  provide  full  access  to  telephone  com- 
munications for  hearing  aid  users;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATKK: 

H.  Bee.  1055.  Reeolutton  1ti  support  of 
oonttnued  undiluted  n.S.  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AffalrB. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memoriaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

487.  TTie  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
relative  to  negotiations  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Government  of  Mexico 
for  the  reestabllshment  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram; to  the  Oomlmttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 

H.R.  14329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  C. 
Vargas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj'. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  14330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Morgan- 
McCool,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas : 

H.R.  14331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Marlllac  Hughes.  Marco  Antonio  Hughes, 
Maria  del  Clsne  Hughes,  Maria  Augusta 
Hughes,  Miguel  Vicente  Hughes,  Veronica  del 
Rocio  Hughes,  and  Ivan  Hughes;  to  the  Ooni- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

420.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtion  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  Buffalo  County,  Wis.. 
relative  to  community  action  programs;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

430.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  G.  Kaplan. 
Paterson,  N.J.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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1975    BUDQET    SCOREKEEPING    RE- 
PORT NOTl— AS  OF  APRIL  11,  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  A-pril  23,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sertlngr  for  the  information  of  Members. 

their  staffs,  and  others,  excerpts  from 
the  "Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No.  1. 
as  of  April  11,  1974."  This  Is  the  first  re- 
port in  the  1975  budget  scorekeeping 
series  for  the  current  session  of  Congres.s, 
as  prepsj-ed  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. The  report  itself  has  been 
sent  to  all  Members 

The  purpose  of  this  scorekeeping  rc- 
j?ort  is  to  show  the  impact  of  congres- 
sional actions  in  the  current  session  on 
the  President's  budget  estimates  for  new 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  receipts, 
aiKl  on  the  estimated  deficit  position. 
This  is  the  seventh  year  in  which  this 
series  of  reports  has  t>een  published. 

This  first  report  in  the  1975  series  in- 
cludes the  scorekeeping  highlights  of 
action  to  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
Easter  recc.ss,  together  with  text  and 
special  Informational  tables  designed  to 
supply  ready  reference  to  budgetary  data 
significant  to  the  analysis  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  position. 


Of  course,  very  little  congressional  ac- 
tion had  been  completed  to  April  11; 
however,  a  number  of  notable  actions  are 
pending.  The  Scorekeeping  Highlights 
from  the  report  which  I  will  Include  here 
point  up  the  completed  action  and  the 
major  pending  legislative  artions  taken 
to  date.  These  excerpts  from  the  1975 
Scorekeeping  Report  No.  1  follow : 

8co«BKEii»ii»o    Hio  Hi-rc;  hts 

FISCAL     YEAR     187  5 

Outlaws 

Completai  congressional  actions  taJcen  this 
Msslon  to  date,  April  11,  1974,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budgeted  1975  outlay  requests,  are 
shown  in  this  report  for  3  legislative  meas- 
ures carrying  mandatory  spending  provisions. 
The  outiAy  Impact  of  these  completed  ac- 
tions In  as  follows: 

I  In  minions] 
Civil  Service  minimum  retirement.    ^  $172.0 

Civil  Service  survivor  benefits +4.6 

Rejection  of  executive  pay  raise —34.0 

Incomplete  legislative  actions,  which  would 
have  further  impact  oa  the  budgeted  1976 
outlay  recjucsLv,  are  also  reflected.  These  ac- 
tlona  pertain  to  3  pending  appropriation 
bUls.  and  10  legislative  measures  Involving 
backdoor  or  mandatory  spending.  The  major 
incomplete  actions  include: 

Appropriation   bills  passe^l  by  the  House: 

1974  Second  Supplemental  ^U  reductions 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  1975  out- 
lays by  about  $300  million;  and 

19^5  Legislative  bill  changes  would  reduce 
1975  outlays  by  .?5.4  million. 

Urban  ma'is  transit  operating  subsidies  as 


reported      by      the      conference      committee 
would  Increase  outlays  by  atxjut  9400  million; 

Civil  Service  survivor  annuity  modifikca- 
tiona  i>endlng  in  the  House  would  coat  an 
additional  $362  million; 

Veterans  educational  benefit  increases 
passed  by  the  House  would  increase  outlays 
by  about  $361  mUllon  over  Administration 
requests; 

Veterans  disability  benefit  Increases  re- 
ported on  the  Hotise  would  increase  outlays 
by  about  $104  million  over  the  Administra- 
tion request; 

The  outlay  Impact  of  Increased  backdoor 
authority  for  housing  programs  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  are  as  yet  undetermined. 
Budget  authfpritg 

Completed  oongressional  action  to  date 
havmg  Impact  on  the  President's  1976  budget 
authority  requests  pertain  to  the  same  3 
mandatory  legtslaUve  measures  shown  abovfe 
for  outlays:  Civil  Service  retirement  arkd  sur- 
vivor beneflt  increases  amounting  to  $176^ 
million  and  a  reduction  of  $34  million  re- 
sulting from  the  rejection  of  proposed  ex- 
ecutive pay  raises. 

Incomplete  congressional  actions  affecting 
budget  authority  shown  In  this  report  per- 
tain to  one  regular  1975  appropriation  bill 
and  12  legislative  measures  Increasing  back- 
door or  mandatory  budget  authority.  Major 
Items  are: 

Legislative  approprlLvttems:  ttie  HoiL-e 
paesed  bill  reduoed  budget  authority  by  $6.9 
mUlion. 

Housing  and  community  development:  ad- 
ditional borrowing  authority  of  about  $1.0 
billion  was  passed  by  the  Senate; 

Urban  mass  transit  operating  subsidies: 
new  contract  authority  of  $400  million  has 
been  reported  by  the  conference  committee; 
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CivU  Seirvlc*  survivor  annuity  modifica- 
tion- additional  federal  payments  to  trust 
fund  of  tsea  mUllon  are  pending  action  In 
the  House; 

Veterans  educational  benefits:  mandatory 
increases  passed  by  the  House  will  mcrease 
budget  authority  by  $361  mlUlon  over  Ad- 
ministration requests; 

Veterans  dlsahlllty  benefits:  mandatory  in- 
crease reported  In  the  Hoxise  will  increase 
budget  authority  by  $104  mUllon  over  the 
Administration  request. 

Private  pension  protection:  new  borrowing 
authority  of  $100  mUllon  for  this  purpose  is 
now  pending  in  conference. 

FISCAL    TXAB    1974 

The  Second  Supplemental  appropriation 
blU  for  fiscal  1974,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
would  reduce  official  budget  requests  by  $1.7 
bUllon  In  budget  authority  and  about  $875 
million  in  outlays.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
rescission  of  $1  bUllon  In  budget  authority 
previously  appre^rlated  for  public  assistance, 
as  compared  with  the  Administration  rescis- 
sion request  of  $783  mUUon.  The  rescission 
request,  which  Involved  outlay  reduction  of 
$660  mUllon,  was  not  reflected  In  the  revised 
1B74  budget  estimates  transmitted  Febru- 
ary 4.  and  resulted  from  recent  reestlmates 
of  program  requirements. 

Legislative  bUls  having  Impact  on  bud- 
geted 1974  outlays  Include  4  mandatory 
changes  on  which  action  has  been  completed, 
as  follows: 

[In  millions] 
tJnemployment  benefit  ertenslon —  -(-$161.0 
Social  Security  benefit  extension  for 

preeumpUve  dlsabUlty +24.  0 

Indian  loan  revolving  fund —1.0 

Rejection  of  executive  pay  raise. ..         —7. 0 

Other  legislative  measures  stUl  pending 
which  may  have  Impact  on  fiscal  1974  In- 
clude $400  million  In  backdoor  contract  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  urban  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies  and  two  bUls  Involving 
special  Incentive  pay. 

This  first  report  of  the  new  1975  score- 
keeping  series  includes  considerable  sum- 
mary and  background  information  re- 
garding fiscal  years  1975  and  1974,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  special  tabula- 
tions and  sections  dealing  with  various 
factors  in  the  budgetary  process.  I  would 
call  special  attention  to  this  material, 
most  i>articularly  that  summarizing  the 
1975  budget  requests  and  assumptions, 
and  analyzing  the  ccHitroUability  of  the 
budget  through  current  congressional 
action. 

I  am  inserting  here,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  interested  In  budgetary 
detail,  an  extract  of  the  "table  of  c(»i- 
tents"  from  the  1975  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port No.  1.  This  listing  of  the  report's 
contents  is  essentially  an  outline  of  the 
organization  of  the  materials  in  the  re- 
port, showing  the  main  sectlwis  of  the 
text,  the  regular  scorekeeping  and  sui>- 
porting  tables,  and  the  special  informa- 
tional and  historical  data. 

The  organization  and  omtents  of  this 
first  report  hftve  been  designed  to  cover 
a  number  of  areas  of  importance  in  the 
Federal  budgetary  process.  Some  of  the 
special  tabulatlcms  will  not  be  repeated 
in  all  of  the  future  periodic  reports  in 
this  series.  I  would  suggest,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  users  of  the  scor^ceeplng  re- 
ports may  wish  to  review  and  perhapi 
retain  this  material  for  poesUde  future 
reference. 
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EXTKACT   or   THX    TaBLZ    OF   COM'lXM'Ilt    OF    THE 

1975  ScoaxKxxpnfc  Bbpobt  No.  1 

Introduction. 

Scorekeeping  highlights  to  date: 

Fiscal  year  1976. 

Fiscal  year  1974. 

The  1975  budget  requests — summaries  and 
analysis: 

Summary. 

Economic  assumptions. 

Proposed  legislation. 

Revenue. 

ControUabUlty  through  current  action  by 
Congress: 

Portion  of  1975  budget  requiring  current 
action  by  Congress. 

ControUabUlty  of  1975  budget. 

Unexpended  balances — the  pipeline. 

Fiscal  yesur  1974 — review  and  analysis: 

The  revised  1974  estimates. 

ReconcUlation  of  1974  budget  outlay  esti- 
mates. 

Last  session — 1974  budget  scxMrekeeplng. 

Other  budgetary  factors : 

Federal  debt  subject  to  limitation. 

Budgetary  reserves   (impoundments). 

Annexed  budgets. 

Budget  projections — 1976  and  five-year. 

Scorekeeping  tables:  'J 

Table  1 — Estimated  effect  of  congressional 
actions  during  the  2d  session  of  tbe  93d  Con- 
gress on  individual  bills. 

Table  2 — Revenue  prop>o3als  affecting  fis- 
cal year  1975  budget. 

Table  3 — Summary — box  score  presenta- 
tion of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1974  federal 
budgets. 

Supporting  tables : 

Table  4 — Appropriation  bUls,  2d  session. 
93d  Congress. 

Legislative  proposals  in  197S  budget: 

Table  5 — Reduction  proposals. 

Table  6 — New  or  expanded  programs. 

Table  7 — Legislative  proposals  not  reflected 
In  fiscal  year  1975  budget: 

Part  A — Backdoor  and  mandatory  auth- 
orizations. 

Part  B — Nonmandatory  ( discretionary ) 
authorizations. 

Table  8 — ^Authorizing  legislation  required 
prior  to  enactment  of  1975  appropriations. 

Informational  and  historical  data. 

Table  9 — Fiscal  year  1976  budget  authority 
and  outlay  requests.  \^ 

Table  10 — Revised  fiscal  year  1974  bTM^et 
authority  and  outlay  estimates. 

Table  11 — ControUable  and  uncontrollable 
portions  of  1975  budget  (gross) . 

Table  12 — Offsetting  receipts. 

Table  13 — Unexpended  balances,  fiscal 
years  1974-1975. 

Table  14 — Functional  breakdown  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  years  1973-1975.  with  1976 
projections. 

Tabl*  15 — Variations  between  original 
budget  estimate  and  actual.  1955-1975. 

Table  16 — Appropriation  record.  1935-1973. 

Table  17 — ^Federal  and  trust  funds  and 
unified  budget,  1960-1975. 

Table  18 — Budget  scorekeeping  record,  fis- 
cal years  1969-1974: 

Part  A — By  fiscal  year. 

Part  B — By  fiscal  year  and  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Explanatory  notes — guldeUnes  for  users. 
See  pages  IV  and  16. 


LEWISTOWN,  PA.— AIJi-AMERICAN 
CITY 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Lewlstown.  Pa.,  was  officially  designated 
An-Amerlcan    City    by    the    National 
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Municipal  League  last  Monday.  This  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  remarkable  re- 
covery made  by  the  people  of  Lewistown 
in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

Faced  with  the  wholesale  destruction 
that  caone  wltii  the  Agnes  floods,  suid  the 
subsequent  flight  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustries vital  to  its  economy,  Lewistown 
WBisted  no  time  in  setting  about  the 
business  of  rebuilding.  In  less  than  2 
years  since  Agnes  struck,  Lewistown  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  new  jobs  and  in- 
dustry, greatly  improving  community 
health  services,  and  going  a  long  way 
toward  rebuilding  retail  business  areas 
destroyed  by  the  floods.  LewistowTi  has 
rightfully  earned  the  title  of  "The  Town 
That  Wouldn't  Quit." 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  all  Penn- 
sylvanians  in  congratulating  the  people 
of  the  Lewistown  area  for  their  inspiring 
accomplishment,  and  ask  that  two  news- 
paper articles  on  this  All-American  City 
designation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Success  Writes  the  Latest  Chapter  Abovt 
"Town  That  Wouldn't  Qrrr" 

(By  Dennis  Ertble) 

Lewistown. — This  community's  success- 
ful bid  for  AU-Amertca  City  status  adds  an- 
other chapter  to  the  inspiring  story  of  the 
"town  that  wouldn't  quit." 

It  is  a  story  of  a  community  that  was 
racked  by  two  catastrophic  events  in  the 
summer  of  1972 — and  a  community  that  used 
those  twin  tragedies  as  a  catapult  to  recov- 
ery and  even  greater  accomplishments  la  less 
than  two  years. 

The  move  toward  All-America  City  status 
began  in  mld-1973,  when  the  Juniata  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  entered  the  competi- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  borough,  and  ended  to- 
day with  the  announcement  that  Lewistown 
has  become  the  third  Pennsylvania  com- 
munity within  the  past  eight  years  to  win 
the  prestigious  designation. 

Clearfield  was  an  All-American  City  In 
1966,  and  Johnstown  foUowed  suit  In  1972. 

The  original  entries  numbered  more  than 
100,  and  In  mid-October,  Chamber  officials 
were  notified  that  Lewistown  had  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  18  semlfinallsts  in  the 
annual  competition  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League. 

The  final  presentation  of  the  borough's 
achievements  came  during  mld-November„ 
when  Chamber  executives  William  Oray  a~d 
John  Connelly  trekked  to  Dallas,  Texas,  to  try 
to  catapult  this  city  into  All-America 
status. 

A  Sentinel  reporter  on  the  scene  in  Dallas 
covered  the  event,  and  reported  on  the  ap- 
parently enthusiastic  reaction  to  Gray  and 
Connelly's  "sales  pitch." 

The  two  local  men  utilized  a  professional 
presentation  with  color  slides,  taped  remarks 
from  politicians  and  a  live  ftpeech  to  "sell" 
this     community's     accomplishments     to    V\ 
panel   headed   by   George   H.   Oallup,   chair-  \ 
man   of   the   American   Institute   of   PubUo-^ 
Opinion. 

In  addition,  the  area  was  flooded  with  red- 
and-blue  cloth  badges  proclaiming  "we've 
got  the  spirit,"- in  an  effort  to  instUl  an  All- 
America  feeling  In  residents. 

The  Chamber  presentation  leaned  heavily 
on  three  major  areas  of  accomplishment  in 
the  borough:  economic  recovery,  improved 
health  services  and  downtown  redevelop- 
ment. 

The  economic  recovery  cited  by  the  Cham- 
ber representatives  included  the  location  of 
at  least  10  new  Industries  In  this  area  foUow- 
Ing  the  devastating  effects  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  June  1973. 

Under     Improved     health     serrloes.     the 
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presentation  to  th»  panel  pointed  to  th»  uni- 
fication of  the  two  local  boepltals  and  their 
stalls  into  ttie  new  Lewistown  Hoepital,  dedi- 
cated in  1973. 

Redevelopment  focused  on  a  two-block 
area  of  downtown  Lewistown,  where  new 
construction  has  resulted  in  a  sparkling 
shopping  mall  accommodating  a  host  of  re- 
tall  stores. 

After  the  presentation  by  Oray  and  Con- 
nelly, the  National  Municipal  League  sent 
representatives  to  the  area  early  this  year  to 
verify  the  testimony  presented  In  I3allas. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  th«  local 
Chamber  had  entered  the  All-America  City 
competition,  and  Lewistown  was  the  only 
finalist  named  from  Pennsylvania. 

Finalist  communities  ranged  In  size  from 
Dade  County,  Pla.,  with  its  population  top- 
ping one  mUUon  residents,  to  tiny  Ravenna, 
Neb.,  where  1,360  make  their  homes. 

The  Sentinel  will  publish  a  special  edition 
to  commemorate  the  official  announcement 
of  the  award,  which  Is  to  be  made  on  April  16. 

[From  the  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 
Mar.  19,  1974) 
Lewistown  Is  All-American  Cfty 
Lbwistowk.— All-Amertcan     City     honors 
have  been  awarded  the  Borough  of  Lewistown 
by  the  National  Municipal  League,  It  was  re- 
vealed today. 

In  a  letter  to  Christopher  W.  Buehl.  Juan- 
Ita  Valley  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  exec- 
utive director,  the  NML  'saluted  the  citizens 
of  L«wlstown  area  whoee  effective  action  won 
this  award,"  Buehl  said  in  a  meeting  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  award  is  based  on  thQ  accomplish- 
ments of  the  entire  area  In  coming  back  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes  and 
the  flood  It  brought  In  1972. 

Lewistown  and  environs  thus  became  the 
only  Pennsylvania  community  to  receive  the 
award  for  1973,  and  one  of  a  dozen  or  less  In 
the  nation,  out  of  more  than  100  applicants. 
T  In  a  letter  to  Buehl  NML,'executlve  director 
WlUlam  N.  CasMlla,  Jr.  offered  congratula- 
tions, and  noted  that  o^clal  announcement 
of  the  award  will  be  made  April  15. 

None  of  the  names  of  other  winners  were 
released  here,  and  NML  senior  associate  Wil- 
liam G.  Andersen  Jr.  told  The  Sentinel  Mon- 
day that  "we  leave  the  announcements  up  to 
the  local  communities." 

Buehl  said  yesterday  that  a  committee  has 
been  named  to  plan  a  program  marking  the 
official  acceptance  of  the  award  and  that 
Mervln  Krentzman  will  chair  the  gn>up. 

CasseUa's  letter  said  that  the  decision  to 
name  Lewistown  a  winner  "wsis  reached  by 
the  All-America  Cities  Award  Jury  last  No- 
vember following  the  presentations  In  Dallas, 
Texas.  Subsequent  Investigation  confirmed 
this  decision." 

The  "subsequent  investigation"  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  NML  in  cooperation  with  The 
Sentinel,  which  supplied  a  confidential  list 
of  persons  to  be  contacted  In  the  area  for  in- 
formation on  various  phases  of  community 
^~v  achievement. 

"The  National  Municipal  League  ^utes 
the  citizens  of  the  Lewistown  area,"  Caasella 
said  In  his  letter,  "and  sincerely  hopes  they 
will  view  this  honor  as  a  further  Incentive  to 
play  a  positive  role  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community." 

An  AU-AmerIca  Cities  flag  and  a  framed 
award  certificate  to  be  presented  to  Mayor 
John  Lawler  wiU  be  given  the  borough  by 
the  NML.  Lawler  la  out-of-town  today,  and 
unavailable  for  comment. 

The  stories  of  tbp  winning  communities 
will  appear  in  the  "l*atIotial  Civic  Review," 
the  May  ssue  of  "American  City"  magazine, 
and  possibly  in  the  June  issue  of  "Harper's" 
magazine. 

Andersen  told  The  Sentinel  yesterday,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
with  the  commitment  by  "Harper's." 

The  story  was  to  have  appeared  to  the  May 
Issue  of  the  magazine,  which  will  go  on  aala 
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In  mld-April,  but  has  been  postponed.  An- 
dersen aald  negotlationa  are  under  way  with 
another  national  magazine  to  carry  the  story. 


April  23,  1974. 


DECLARATION    ON    THE    ELIMINA- 
TION OP  RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  its  last 
session,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  asked  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  give  priority  to  the 
matter  of  drafting  a  declaration  on  the 
elimination  of  religious  intolerance.  Per- 
tinent to  this  discussion  is  the  statement 
before  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lewln,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  faculty  of  Yeshiva 
University,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Agudas  Israel  World  Organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lewln  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Statement  by  Db.  Isaac  Lewin 
The  old  Romans  used  to  say:  Habent  sua 
fata  libelH.  Every  book  has  Its  own  fate. 
Every  literary  achievement  has  Its  own  story. 
And  Indeed  no  other  project  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  In  the 
quarter  century  of  Its  existence  has  had  so 
unusual  a  history  as  the  Draft  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious 
Intolerance. 

Its  story  begins  on  November  19,  1946, 
when  the  General  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  Egypt 
"that  It  Is  In  the  higher  Interest  of  hu- 
manity to  put  an  immediate  end  to  religious 
and  so-called  racial  persecution  and  discrim- 
ination." This  resolution  mentions  religious 
discrimination  first  and  lists  racal  discrimi- 
nation second. 

As  might  be  expected,  any  action  on  the 
resolution  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  study  of 
the  facts.  Only  after  a  clear  picture  of  the 
situation  was  obtained,  could  proposals  for 
elimination  of  religious  intolerance  be  ad- 
vanced and  ultimately  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  organ  assigned  to  make  the 
study  was  the  Sub-Oommlsslon  on  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities.  .*>-5«te  fifth  'session.  In  October 
1953.  thla  Sub-C^Lmlsslon  worked  on  a  plan 
to  make  a  study  of  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. To  our  great  surprise,  however, 
the  studies  proposed  concerned  only  the  fol- 
lowing forma  of  discrimination:  (1)  in  ed- 
ucation; (3)  in  employment  and  occupation; 
(3)  In  political  rights;  (4)  in  residence  and 
movement;  (6)  in  inunlgration  and  travel; 
and  (6)  In  the  right  to  choose  a  spouse  and 
enjoy  fanUly  rights.  Religious  discrimina- 
tion was  overlooked. 

I  happened  to  attend  this  session  of  the 
Sub-OommlasIoQ  and  I  drew  Its  attention  to 
this  unfortunate  omission.  On  behalf  of  my 
organisation,  the  Agudas  Israel  World 
Organization,  which  represents  religious 
Jews  in  33  countries,  I  asked  that  the  Sub- 
Commission  embark  on  a  sUidy  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  field  of  religious  rights  and 
practices. 

The  Sub-Commission  agreed  with  my 
suggestion.  According  to  the  Summary 
Record,  Mr.  Hisoocks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
then  expressed  the  hope  "that  the  authors 
of  the  draft  resolution  .  .  .  would  agree  to 
add  to  the  cases  of  discrimination  to  be 
studied,  discriminatory  measTiree  baaed  on 
religion,  ot  which  the  representative  of  the 


Agudas  Israel  World  Organization  had  Just 
spoken."  At  the  next  meeting  (quoting 
again  from  the  Summary  Record)  "Mr. 
Ekstrand  (from  Sweden)  proposed  the  In- 
sertion of  the  words  'religious  rights'  after 
■political  rights'  In  the  last  paragraph 
to  meet  the  point  raised  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Agudas  Israel  World  Organization 
at  the  previous  meeting.  Mr.  Daniels  (from 
the  United  States)  accepted  that  amend- 
ment." In  this  way,  the  Sub-Commission 
decided  In  favor  of  undertaking  a  study  of 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  religious 
rights  and  practices. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  expert 
from  India,  Mr.  Arcot  Krlshnaswaml,  who 
delivered  his  first  report  at  the  ninth  session 
of  the  Sub-Commlsslon,  In  November  1956 
He  began  his  report  (E/CN.4  Sub.  2/182) 
with  the  words:  "A  study  of  discrimination 
In  the  matter  of  religious  rights  and  prac- 
tices was  suggested  to  the  Sub-Oommlsslon 
at  Its  fifth  session  by  Agudas  Israel,  a  non- 
governmental organization  In  consultative 
status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(category  B),  and  was  Included  by  the  Sub- 
Commlsslon  In  lt«  list  of  projected  studies, 
later  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  Mr.  Krlshnaswaml  later  submitted 
additional  reports,  and  they  led  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Sub-Commlsslon  of  Draft 
Principles  on  Freedom  and  Non-Dlscrlmlna- 
tlon  In  the  matter  of  Religious  Rights  and 
Practices.  The  Principles  reached  the  Corr.- 
mission  on  Human  Rights  at  Its  18th  session 
In  1962.  They  were  then  approved  and  sent 
to  the  governments  for  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Independently  of  the  Sub-Commlsslon  and 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decided  on  December  7,  1962, 
to  ask  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
prepare  a  Declaration  and  a  Convention  on 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. This  decision  set  In  motion  a 
r^pld  sequence  of  events.  On  November  20, 
1963,  the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Two  years  later,  on  December  21. 
1966,  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrim- 
ination was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  opened  for  signature  and 
ratification. 

One  question  remains:  What  happened  to 
the  work  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
religious  intolerance,  which  had  initially 
been  mentioned  in  the  original  General 
Assembly  decision  of  November  19,  1946, 
even  ahead  of  racial  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination? 

In  resolution  1781,  dated  December  7.  1962. 
the  General  Assembly  asked  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  a  draft  declara- 
tion and  a  draft  international  convention 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  religious 
Intolerance,  with  the  view  that  the  declara- 
tion be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1963  and  that  the  convention  be  submitted 
in  1964  and  not  later  than  1966.  Thla  schedule 
had,    unfortunately,    not   materialized. 

Only  sU  articles  of  a  draft  declaration, 
disciissed  and  approved  by  the  Sub-Commls- 
slon in  1964,  passed  through  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  made  the  trip  on  to 
the  Third  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  whole  project  waa  dormant 
untu  1972,  when  the  General  Assembly 
decided  to  accord  priority  to  the  completion 
of  the  Declaration. 

Hope  was  expressed  that  in  1973  the  Dec- 
laration might  be  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  part,  if  poesiUe,  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Things  again  have  developed  differenUy, 
however.  We  now  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  Commission  on  Hvunan  Rights  must  pre- 
pare the  text  of  the  Declaration  and  submit 
it  to  the  next  session  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly. 
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My  interrention.  at  thla  moment,  has  a 
dual  purpose.  As  a  historian,  I  would  Uke  to 
stress  briefly  the  Importance  of  a  declara- 
tion on  the  elimination  of  aU  forms  of  reli- 
gious intolerance.  I  might  do  so  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  terrible  damage  that  religious  In- 
tolerance has  caused  to  mankind.  Consider, 
/  for  a  moment,  the  Thirty  Years  War  of  1618- 
1648.  which  was  a  religious  war  and  was  the 
most  savage  and  cruel  conflict  In  modern 
history.  Essentially,  It  was  a  struggle  between 
the  Protestant  Union  and  the  Catholic 
League.  Religious  Intolerance  caused  the 
death  and  Immense  suffering  of  countless 
,  men,  women  and  children.  Practically  all  of 
Europe  was  involved:  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Spa'.n.  This  terrible  war  came  to  an  end  on 
October  24,  1648,  when  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  made  peace  with  France  and  with 
Sweden.  The  peace  treaty,  known  as  the 
Peace  of  WestphaUa,  provided  for  freedom 
of  conscience  and  liberty  to  adhere  to  any 
religious  worship.  In  essence,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  may  be  viewed  as  the  forerunner 
of  contemporary  declarations  on  the  elimin- 
ation of  religious  Intolerance. 

Germany  subscribed  to  religious  tolerance. 
But,  under  the  domination  of  Hitler  and  his 
brutal  hordes.  Germany  put  into  effect  Mm 
most  savage  religious  persecution  of  aU  time. 
On  the  night  of  November  9,  1038,  even  be- 
fore the  formal  outbreak  of  war,  Nazi  Ger- 
many destroyed  hundreds  of  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. This  action  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  bestial  determination  and  cold- 
blooded precision.  The  wild  hatred  against 
Jews  was  transformed  Into  a  senseless  de- 
struction of  places  of  worship,  masterpieces 
of  architecture.  The  same  wild  and  savage  re- 
Uglous  intolerance  was  later  demonstrated 
when  thousands  of  Jewish  cemeteries  all  over 
Europe  www  overturned  and  the  bones  of 
dead  Jews  were  thrown  from  their  graves  and 
their  tombatones  used  to  pave  the  streets. 
This  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  six  mil- 
lion Innocent  Jews  in  gas  chambers.  Ausch- 
witz, Dachau,  Buchenwald,  Tebllnka,  Drancy, 
Westerbork  are  places  notorious  In  history 
for  their  association  with  Nazi  cruelty  and 
bestiality.  It  must  remind  us  of  the  wch^Is  of 
Voltaire,  who  said  in  his  "Trait  aur  la  Toler- 
ance" :  "Intolerance  is  absiud  and  barbarian. 
Those  who  practice  It  are  more  horrible  than 
the  tigers.  For  tigers  devour  only  for  food, 
^nd  those  who  are  Intolerant  exterminate 
themselTes  and  others  for  the  sake  of  legal 
ciausee." 

What  the  Nazis  did  to  synagogues  and 
cemetMies  waa  done  basically  In  a  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance.  The  walls  of  a  syna- 
gogue and  the  stone  on  a  grave  can  obviously 
cause  no  harm.  It  was  the  Jewish  religion 
which  the  Nazis  wished  to  suppress,  and  they 
did  so  by  reviving  the  Infamous  blood  libel, 
by  prohibiting  the  Jewish  method  of 
_^  slaughtering  animals  for  food,  and  by  other 
"^  cruel  and  senseless  persecution. 

We  need  look  no  fvirther  to  emphasize  the 
importance  and  the  urgency  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  declaration  on  the  eUminatlon  of 
all  forma  OS.  religious  Intolerance.  The  fact 
that  some  governments  even  prefer  the  im- 
mediate adbptlon  of  a  convention,  which 
would  havA  binding  power,  proves  conclu- 
sively that  ttie  idea  of  condemning  religious 
intolerance  is  universal.  The  General  As- 
sembly has,  however,  decided  that  there  must 
first  be  a  declaration.  I  hope  that  the  present 
session  of  the  Commission  on  Htiman  Rlcrhts 
wiU  stand  in  history  aa  the  turning  point  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  tolerance  through- 
out the  world. 

The  danger  that  I  see  is  tliat  agal/  the 
work  (Ml  a  detailed  declaration  might  be  ao 
time-oonsumlng  that  technical  difficulties 
win  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  text,  since 
such  language  must  be  submitted  still  this 
year  to  the  Boonomic  and  Social  Council  and 
to  the  Oeaecal  Assembly.  I  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  a  short  draft  which  in- 
cludes the  necessary  elements  without  going 
into  the  substantial  detail  which  might  be 
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left  for  a  convention.  This  text  was  once  be- 
fore presented  by  me  to  the  Sub-Commlsslon 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities,  and  It  reads  as  foUowa: 

Art.  1.  Discrimination  between  human  be- 
ings on  the  grounds  of  their  religion  or  be- 
lief Is  a  denial  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  human  rights  proclaimed  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Art.  2.  No  State  shaU  make  or  tolerate  any 
dscrlminatlon  in  the  treatment  of  persons 
on  grounds  of  their  religion  or  belief. 

Art.  3.  No  individual  or  group  shall  be  sub- 
jected on  the  ground  of  religion  or  belief  to 
any  discrimination  in  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 

Art.  4.  No  State  shall  make  or  tolerate  dis- 
crimination based  on  religion  or  belief  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  access  to  citizenship, 
education,  employment,  occupation  and 
housing. 

Art.  5.  E^7e^yone  Is  free  to  worship  In  pub- 
lic and  In  private  and.  In  association  with 
other  persons  of  like  religion  or  belief,  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  houses  of  worship, 
religious  schools  and  charitable  institutions 
for  rellgiovis  purposes. 

Art.  6.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and 
to  maintain,  in  association  with  others,  reli- 
gious congregations,  to  train  ministers  and 
teachers  of  his  religion,  and  is  free  to  have 
contacts  with  communities  and  Institutions 
belonging  to  the  same  religion  or  belief  both 
within  the  country  and  abroad. 

Art.  7.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  observe 
his  religious  practices  including  the  dietary 
practices  prescribed  by  his  r^igion  or  belief. 

Art.  8.  Recognition  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  the  prescriptions  of  each  religion  or  belief 
relating  to  holy  days  and  days  of  i«st,  and  all 
discrimination  In  this  regard  between  persons 
of  different  religions  or  beliefs  shall  be 
prohibited. 

Art.  9.  Recognition  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  the  right  of  every  religious  group  to  dis- 
seminate its  teachings  by  publication  of  re- 
ligious books  and  texts. 

Art.  10.  Where  the  State  ^controls  the 
means  of  production  and  dBfrlbution,  It 
shall  make  available  these  means  to  the  re- 
ligious groups  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  religious  articles,  Including  those 
necessary  for  dietary  practices. 

Art.  11.  The  State  shaU  give  legal  protec- 
tion to  places  of  worship,  cemeteries  and 
ritual  objects,  and  give  free  access  to  reli- 
gious shrines  and  holy  places  to  visitors  and 
pilgrims. 

Art.  12.  Recognition  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  religion  or  belief 
concerning  the  burial  of  a  deceeued  person. 

Art.  13.  Recognition  shaU  be  given  by  law 
to  the  principle  that  the  parents  or,  when 
applicable,  legal  guardians  hare  the  right  to 
decide  upon  the  religious  education  of  minor 
children.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  been 
deprived  of  its  parents,  the  expressed  or  pre- 
sumed wish  of  the  parents  shall  be  duly 
taken  into  account. 

Art.  14.  Recognition  shaU  be  given  by  law 
to  the  principle  that  no  one  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  of  a  religious  nature 
contrary  to  his  convictions. 

Art.  15.  All  Incitement  to  hatred  or  acts  of 
violence,  whether  by  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions, against  any  group  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  a  religious  community  shall  be  punish- 
able. 

Art.  16.  Every  State  shall  promote  respect 
for  and  observance  of  religious  tolerance  and 
shall  undertake  all  necessary  measures  in 
order  to  implement  fully,  faithfully  and 
without  delay  the  prWclples  contained  in 
this  Declaration,  as  based  on  the  natural 
rights  of  every  himian  being. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  observation  made 
by  a  great  expert  in  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion who  said  In  a  recently  published  book: 
"The  prohibition  of  discrimination  is  being 
universally   demanded,   but   the  protection 
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against  discrimination  is  being  increasingly 
concentrated  on  the  policy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions against  apartheid.  In  this  way  it  Is  be- 
ing hidden  that  there  are  discriminations 
against  human  rights  which  must  be  pre- 
vented and  attacked  wherever  they  m.iy 
occur." 

TTip  quotation  Is  from  the  preface  to  a 
book  in  German  called  '■Dlskrlmlnlerime:.=- 
schutz  and  Diskrimlnlervingsverbot  In  der 
Arbeit  der  Verelnten  Natlonen."  published  :a 
Vienna  In  1371.  Its  author  Is  Professor  FeUx 
Ermacora, 


A  GOOD  TRY 


KON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotrai 
IN  1  HIT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
year  of  elections  and  during  a  time  of 
extensive  opinion  polling,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  "Punch"  seems  most  appropri- 
ate : 

A  Good  Tbt 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Is  an  Election 
v.'hlch  has  avoided  most  of  the  really  im- 
portant Issues.  It's  certainly  true  that 
no-one  yet  has  asked  the  most  Important 
question  of  all— how  accurate  wUl  the 
General  Election  be?  And  It's  a  question 
we  put  to  the  head  of  Ace  Opinion  P.  ll'-. 
Professor  Ludwlg  EUnstein. 

"First  of  all,  you  must  remember  thp.t 
an  election  can  never  'be  as  accurate  a.;  aa 
opinion  poll.  In  a  poll  you  have  a  care- 
fully, scientifically  selected  cross-section 
of  the  public.  You  have  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  complement  and  control 
each  other.  You  have  skilled  questioners 
traln>d  to  elicit  responses  from  people  and 
to  mak^  sure  they  are  fully  understanding 
of  the  procedures.  Above  all,  of  course, 
you  can  h.ive  an  opinion  poll  whenever 
you  want. 

"An  election  has  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. Beyond  eliminating  young  people. 
It  exercises  no  safeguards  over  the  sample. 
It  asks  one  very  simple  question,  phrased 
so  loosely  as  toVmean  almost  nothing.  The 
voter  is  left  absolutely  to  his  own  devices. 
VTlth  no  guidance,  and  the  results  are  sup- 
posed to  be  valid  for  as  long  as  five  years. 

"Well,  by  even  the  most  primitive 
standards  this  is  very  slipshod  poIlTng,  and 
th4  only  surprising  thing  about  our 
General  Elections  is  not  that  they  are  wildly 
out — though,  of  course,  they  are  always 
wrong  by  a  bigger  or  smaller  margin — but 
that  they  get  as  close  to  the  truth  as  they 
do.  Generally,  an  election  differs  from  the 
opinion  poll  forecasts  by  about  4%,  which 
isn't  a  bad  margin  of  error  at  all.  What  Is 
so  upsetting  is  when  that  4%  makes  a  great 
difference,  as  It  did  at  the  last  Election. 
The  polls  had  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
country  was  more  Labour  than  Tory.  Not 
by  much,  but  marginally.  The  General 
Election  was  a  few  percent  out — aiui  showed 
Tory  as  the  winner! 

"The  reason  for  this?  Well,  inefficient 
voting,  for  a  start — people  who  go  in  the 
booth  and  change  their  mind  or  forget 
what  they  were  going  to  vote.  Pec^le  who 
were  swayed  by  a  last  minute  poUtical  de- 
velopment and  changed  their  vote  for  a 
few  days.  Wliat  the  General  Election  can't 
show  is  the  subsequent  change  of  mind 
after  the  Election. 

"Im  not  against  General  Elections  as 
such.  I  Just  want  to  stress  that  they  are 
only  a  rough  and  ready  guide  to  public 
feeling,  and  that  politicians  should  pay 
much  le^  attention  to  them,  as  we  already 
do  In  the  opinion  poll  world." 
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THE  ECKHARDT  ROLLBACK 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Congressman  Bob  Eckharot's 
Quarterly  Report  for  spring  1974. 

Always  a  creative  and  Imaginative 
newsletter,  this  particular  issue  Is  espe- 
cially timely,  since  it  discusses  in  detail, 
under  the  title  "Oil  Prices  and  Inflation," 
Bob's  proposal  to  roll  back  the  average 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973,  levels. 

Since  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  on  which  Bob 
and  I  serve,  today  approved  his  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Standby  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act.  I  insert  the  entire 
newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

I  Prom  Bob  Eckhakdts  Quarterly  Report. 

spring  1974) 

On.  Prices  and  Inftation 

Hardly  anybody  was  thinking  about  an 
energy  shortage  In  the  winter  of  1970  as 
commuters  were  driving  to  work,  one  to  the 
car,  at  80  miles  per  hour.  The  President  had 
made  no  proposals  for  energy  related  legisla- 
tion outside  some  moves  toward  mass  transit. 

Within  Industry  it  is  true  that  some  were 
sounding  warnings  abeut  an  Impending 
energy  crisis.  The  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers Sc  Royalty  Owners  Association  said 
that  the  United  States  had  no  more  surplus 
producing  capacity. 

But  Humble  Oil  Company  a  little  more 
than  a  year  later  told  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  that  the  shortfall  in  domestic 
petroleum  at  that  time  was  due  to  market 
conditions  rather  than  a  decline  In  produc- 
tion capacity  and  concluded  that  "there  was 
no  need  for  additional  Imports  in  1972." 

PRICB  TRADmONAIXT  SET  BT  THE  MAJORS 

Though  It  Is  popiilar  In  oil  Industry  circles 
to  blame  government  policies  for  petroleum 
shortages,  control  of  supply  and  price  of 
crude  has  been  maintained  by  the  major  oil 
companies  through  various  types  of  govern- 
mental regulation  Instituted  at  the  behest 
of  industry  since  the  discovery  of  the  East 
Texas  Pleld  In  1930. 

Until  the  1950"8,  control  of  supply  of  crude 
was  maintained  largely  by  a  system  of  state 
proratlonlng.  More  recently  Import  quotas 
contributed  most  in  giving  to  the  major  oU 
companies  control  over  crude  oil  prices,  and 
It  Is  interesting  that  the  quoU  system  was 
removed  only  6  months  before  the  Arab  oil 
producing  nations  announced  their  embargo 
on  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  salient  point  Is  that  oil  prices,  both 
here  and  abroad,  have  been  and  are  now 
largely  controlled  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Por  moat  of  the  recent  years  the 
world  price  of  crude  oil  averaged  $1.25  to 
»1  50  below  the  domestic  price.  Thus,  Import 
controls  kept  prices  up  In  this  country. 

Both  domestic  and  foreign  oil  Is  produced 
largely  by  a  few  major  oil  companies— either 
US.  companies  or  U.S.  affiliated  companies 
For  Instance,  7  of  the  8  companies  that  pro- 
duce about  80%  of  the  western  world's  crude 
(excluding  the  V3.  and  Canada)  are  of  this 
type.  They  are  Exxon.  British  Petroleum 
Shell,  Gulf,  Texaco,  Standard  (California)* 
and  Mobil. 

Though  there  are  some  10-12  thousand 
producing  companies  In  the  United  SUtes 
the  top  eight  produce  more  than  half  and 
the  top  20,  more  than  70%,  of  our  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  practice  hati  always  been  that 
they,  the  biggest  buyers  and  biggest  BeUer», 
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poet  the  price  they  will  pay  in  a  field  for  a 
grade  of  crude,  and  that  Is  what  It  sells  for. 

OTm  ECONOMY    HELD   HOSTAGE 

Today,  through  this  power,  and  vrith  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  Administration,  the 
major  oil  companies  are  holding  our  econ- 
omy hostage.  We  are  called  upon  to  ransom 
it  for  420  billion  In  Increased  petroleum  en- 
ergy related  costs  in  the  year  1974.  This 
would  come  about  by  an  Increase  to  an  aver- 
age of  $7  per  barrel  for  both  old  and  new 
domestic  crude  oil  and  $8.50  per  barrel  for 
foreign  crude.  Here  Is  how  the  Administra- 
tion has  supported  that  program. 

In  presenting  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee '  the  President's  proposal  for  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  crude  oil  price  Increases.  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  William  E.  Simon 
argued  as  follows:  By  gradually  adjusting 
the  price  base  on  which  the  tax  would  be 
levied  upward  toward  the  $7  per  barrel  price, 
the  Administration  proposal  would  retain 
incentives  for  new  investments  In  oil  explo- 
ration and  development.  He  argued  that  the 
$7  per  barrel  figure  was  the  Treasury's  best 
estimate  for  the  long-term  supply  prl""! 
needed  to  meet  U.S.  needs. 

This  proposition  and  plan  for  oil  price  In- 
creases Is  Interesting  and  appalling.  If  it 
comes  about.  It  would,  according  to  Heller 
and  Perry.'  increase  the  presently  anticipated 
inflation  In  1974  by  about  b6'r.  We  should 
then  see  the  oil  companies  enrich  themselves, 
(while  thus  contributing  to  Inflation)  by 
some  $13  bUUon,  even  after  paying  the  Nixon 
excise  taxes  on  price  Increases — If  such  are 
Indeed  Imposed. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  the  consumer 
price  Index  advanced  neary  9%  in  1973. 
against  the  Administration's  projection  of  a 
3%  rise,  and  that  the  Inflationary  rate  over 
the  last  sereral  months  would  Indicate  an 
annual  Increase  at  about  10%  (Heller  and 
Perry  project  6%%  plus  an  additional  3% 
for  tlw  "oU  factor  ").  the  Imposition  of  these 
Inordinately  high  prices  of  crude  petroleum 
must  be  viewed  as  cruel  exactions,  indeed. 

The  "oil  factor"  In  Inflation  does  not  Just 
reflect  the  60%  now  anticipated  as  the  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  gasoline  from  last  sum- 
mer to  this  one.  The  price  of  steel  Includes  a 
17%  energy  component.  Agriculture  con- 
sumes about  30  %  of  the  fuel  consumption  la 
the  U.S.  Thus,  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  made  of  steel,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
other  goods  and  servlceo,  will  reflect  this  "oil 
factor." 

HOW    PSICXS     HAVE    ADVANCED    AND     SHOtTLD    BE 
ROLLED   BACK 

We  must  roll  back  oU  prices  If  this  most 
undesirable  Inflation  is  to  be  avoided.  But 
let  us  first  see  how  they  have  rolled  forward. 
During  the  10  years  after  1862  the  price  of 
crude  petroleum  hovered  around  $3  per  bar- 
rel, and  oil  companies  earned  Income  on  in- 
vestment at  an  average  of  about  11.6%  dur- 
ing that  period.  But  the  price  of  oil  rose 
enormously  In  1973,  as  Is  shdtm  by  monthly 
average  prices  below : 

1973  Domestic  crude  prices 

January    53  40 

February 3  40 

March    3  4^ 

AprU    .'.'."""     3  47 

***y    3.62 

June    3  78 

July   3  79 

August    3  88 

September   4  27 

October "  4  49 

November   4.73 

December   6.31 


'  January  22-23.  1974. 

»  See  study  "The  U.S.  Economic  Outlook  for 
1974."  prepared  for  National  City  Bank  of 
Minneapolis.  January  1974.  Walter  W.  HeUer 
was  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  George  L.  Perry  Is  a  fel- 
low at  Brookings  Institution. 
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The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  held  only 
"old  oU"  ^  (which  constitutes  about  71 '"r  of 
the  total)  within  price  bounds.,  but  even  this 
oil  was  permitted  to  advance  In  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1973  as  follows: 

September    _. $4.18 

October 4.11 

November   4.25 

December   5.25 

New  oil  Is  not  subject  to  price  control,  and 
It  has  advanced  as  follows: 

1973 

September    $5.  12 

October 5.62 

November g.  17 

December  9  51 

1974 

Janiiary     10.35 

This  has  brought  the  average  price  of  all 
oil  sold  to  $6.75  on  January  1,  1974.  I  am 
proposing  legislation  to  roll  that  high  price 
back  to  the  price  prevalimg  on  November  1, 
1973 — for  old  oU  to  an  average  of  $4.25  per 
barrel. 

But  my  proposal  would  provide  a  margin  of 
Increase  above  this  level  for  new  oil  generally. 
New  oil  was  at  an  average  price  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973  of  $6.17  and  the  rollback  Is  to 
the  actual  price  In  each  categfory  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  my  proposal  would 
not  limit  the  price  on  new  oil  produced  by 
"Independents"  (those  who  produce  two 
tenths  of  one  percent  or  less  of  U.S.  c^ude  oil 
and  lease  condensate  production — about 
18,400  barrels  dally  or  leas).  The  reasons  for 
this  win  be  pointed  out  later. 

EXPLORATION  BT  MAJORS  NOT  INHtBrTED 

It  Will  be  noted  that  under  my  proposal  the 
rollback  would  be  to  a  time  when  the  average 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  was  about  $4.73. 
Would  such  figure  permit  exploration  that 
would  bring  m  new  sources  of  supply?  Oil 
men  and  petroleumtounclls  have  said  that  It 
would. 

The  $4.78  figure,  an  average  price  ot  both 
old  and  new  oU.  Is  higher  than  that  which 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  or  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
said  in  1972  would  be  adequate  to  assure 
the  United  States  one  hundred  percent  self- 
sufficiency  by  1980.  (IPAA's  figure  was  $4.10 
but  It  should  be  adjusted  In  present  dollars 
to  $4.66— still  within  the  $4.73  average.  The 
National  Petroleum  Council's  figure,  adjusted 
in  present  dollars.  Is  $4.36.) 

In  July  1972  Biuiness  Week  quoted  John  G. 
McLean,  Chairman  of  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany, to  the  effect  that,  if  domestic  crude 
prices  should  rise  to  $4  a  barrel  (from  the 
then  average  of  $3.40  per  barrel)  deeper  drill- 
ing In  older  oil  fields — tertiary  recovery — 
would  be  economical. 

On  October  24,  1973 — when  the  average 
price  of  crude  was  about  $4.60 — John  E. 
Swearlngen,  chairman  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  thought  this  enough  to  pro- 
vide "additional  Incentives  and  additional 
funds  for  Intensifled  exploration  for  new 
supplies  of  oU  and  gas."  "Our  company."  he 
Bald,  "has  embarked  upon  the  most  ex- 
tensive exploration  and  development  pro- 
gram In  Its  history  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  U.S." 

As  for  Increased  drilling  for  nev  oil  the 
price  would  be  governed  by  the  actual  price 
m  the  field  which,  as  we  have  seen,  averaged 
on  November  1,  1973,  $6.17.  At  this  time  the 
Petroleum  Independent  published  by  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  In  lt«  November  1973  Issue,  quoted 
a  Houston  producer-geologist  as  saying: 
There's  no  doubt  that  prospects  are  for  In- 

•Old  oil  Iz  the  volume  of  crude  produced 
by  a  well,  not  exceeding  that  volume  pro- 
duced In  1S72.  Presently  If  a  well  produces 
more  crude  thAn  It  produced  In  1972,  the  ex- 
cess Is  "new  oil"  and  Is  not  subject  to  price 
controls. 
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creased  drilllng.  Everybody  I  know  Is  plan- 
ning on  It.  With  new  oil  prices  from  $5.30  to 
$6.00  per  barrel,  there's  Incentive  now  to  go 
looking  for  oil. 

1973   PRICES  CENERATTD  ENORMOUS  PROFITS 

But  the  most  telling  point  In  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  a  rollback  of  domestic  oil 
prices  on  old  oil  (and  on  new  oU  of  the 
majors)  would  not  prevent  generation  of 
enough  capital  to  permit  exploration  and 
development  of  additional  resources  Is  the 
profit  picture  of  the  eight  largest  domestic 
producers.  Profits  for  1973  were  as  follows; 


Increase 

in  3d  Increasa 

1973      quarter  over 

profits            1973  1972 

Company                     (millions)   (percent)  (percent) 

Exxon J2,440  81  59.3 

Mobil 843  64  46.7 

Texaco 1,?92  48  45.4 

Gulf 800  91  79.0 

Standard  (California) 843  51  54.0 

Shell 333  23  28.0 

standard  (Indiana) 511  37  36.4 

A8C0 270  16  40.3 

, I 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  increase  in 
profits  realized  by  these  companies  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1973  over  their  profits  for 
the  third  quarter  In  1972.  (See  second  col- 
umn, above.)  This  Is  directly  pertinent  be- 
cause they  were  enjoying  returns  for  prices 
in  that  quarter  at  less  than  the  rate  permit- 
ted under  my  proposed  rollback.  For  the  third 
quarter,  oil  prices  were  considerably  lower 
than  would  be  permitted  under  my  proposal. 
Tet  note  the  very  substantlcU  Increase  In 
profits  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  companies. 

In  summary,  the  prqflts  of  the  eight  largest 
oil  companies  have  shown  a  marked  upward 
trend  from  1970  through  1B73: 

NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAXES  AS  PERCENT  OF  STOCK- 
HOLDER EQUITY 


Company 

1970 

1971 

1972 
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Exxon 

12.0 

12.6 

12.5 

18.8 

Mobil 

10.6- 

11.2 

n.? 

15.5 

Tauoo 

13.1 

13.4 

12.4 

9.8 

Gulf 

10.4 

10.2 

8.2 

14.6 

Standard  (California) 

9.8 

10.4 

10.5 

15.3 

Shell 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 

11.0 

Standard  (Indiana) 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

12.9 

ARCO 

7.4 

6.9 

6.6 

8.8 

'  Figures  for  1970-72  are  based 

on   "Moody's 

ndustrial 

Manual."  Figures  for  1973 

are  from 

Mar.  7, 

1974  ■ 

'National 

Petroleum  News." 

Plexibiutt  for  New  On,  Exploration  by 
Independents 

I  believe  it  Is  desirable  to  leave  open  an 
area  of  oil  pricing  to  permit  profitable  ex- 
ploration and  recovery  of  the  really  bard-to- 
get  and  high  priced  new  oil.  To  do  so  would 
answer  the  last  argument  that  could  be 
made  against  a  general  rollback.  My  proposal 
Is  not  a  general  rollback. 

That  last  argument  Lb  that  we  should  not 
reverse  Incentives  generated  by  oU  prices  tn 
the  $10  and  up  range  that  are  bringing  in- 
dependents back  into  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  oil  in  the  bold  and  enterprising 
way  that  they  used  to  open,\jb  when  new  dis- 
coveries, largely  by  Independents,  were  swell- 
ing known  domestic  reserves.  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  they  were  leaving  this  field. 

Data  developed  by  Chase  Manhattan  and 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  show  that 
in  1956  majc»-  companies  spent  $2,621  bil- 
lion and  Independents  $2,454  billion  In  such 
activity.  By  1971.  the  majors  remained  stable 
at  $2.74  billion  and  Independents  had  de- 
clined to  $1.16  billion,  a  drop  of  some  $1.3 
billion.  This  means  that  their  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  development  Investment  must 
Increase  to  bring  them  back  Into  the  game 
»t  the  level  that  they  used  to  play  It. 

What  we  have  pointed  out  In  the  last  two 
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sections  of  this  report  Is  not  apposite  to  the 
Independents  in  all  respects.  As  we  have  said, 
the  majors'  production  Is  about  three  fourths 
tn  old  oil.  The  Increase  in  price  for  old  oil, 
which  is  not  much  more  expensive  to  pro- 
duce than  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  1973, 
Is  producing  a  tremendotis  cash  flow  for  them. 
They  not  only  produce  a  higher  proportion 
of  old  oil  but  a  vastly  greater  amount  than 
do  the  Independents. 

Therefore,  both  In  order  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient flexibility  In  the  legislation  to  permit 
the  development  of  all  feasibly  recoverable 
reserves,  and  to  be  sure  that  undue  restraints 
are  not  placed  on  the  most  vulnerable  and 
speculative  elements  of  the  industry,  the 
price  of  new  oil  by  Independents  Is  left  un- 
controlled. 

CONOLUSION 

This  proposal  would  have  the  following 
desirable  effects: 

(1)  It  could  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  next  year  by  curbing  that  part  of 
this  conning  year's  Inflation  caused  by  the 
"oil  factor."  It  also  takes  care  of  two  objec- 
tionable features  in  the  Energy  Emergency 
Conference  Report.  First,  it  does  not  provide 
an  available  and  possible  "roll  forward"  of 
the  price  of  old  oil  to  $7.09.  Second.  It  takes 
care  of  a  legitimate  concern  of  Independents 
concerning  financing  of  their  exploration 
which  tlie  Energy  Emergency  Conference  Re- 
port did  not  do. 

(2)  It  would  permit  the  majors  enough 
earning  margin  to  meet  exploration  and  de- 
velopment expense  by  virtue  (a)  of  their 
Increased  earnings  at  the  $4.26  level  for  old 
oil  (about  75%  of  their  production),  and 
(b)  the  fact  that  their  prices  for  new  oil  are 
rolled  back  only  to  the  price  of  new  oil  on 
November  1,  1973,  which  averaged  $6.17. 

(3)  It  would  leave  Independents  free  of 
price  restraint  in  recovering  the  really  hard- 
to-get,  high-priced  new  oil.  But  as  their 
production  increased,  their  advantage  In  pro- 
ducing new  oil  without  price  restraint  wovQd 
be  curbed  by  price  competition  from  the 
majors.  Thtis,  while  demand  outruns  supply, 
they  would  be  given  a  needed  stimulus;  and 
the  economy  would  benefit  by  their  dis- 
coveries and  resultant  Increase  In  U.sr^ro- 
ductlve  capacity. 

Curbing  Inflation  and  carefully  devising 
legislative  machinery  that  does  not  dampen 
incentive  to  discover  and  bring  into  produc- 
tion new  petroleum  reserves  Is  a  job  for 
Congress.  Congress  must  undertake  It  with- 
out fear  of  Presidential  veto  or  special  Inter- 
est opposition. 
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calendar  year  1973:  Federal  Income  tax, 
$18,169.68;  New  York  State  income  tax, 
$6,026.92;  real  estate  taxes.  $3,364.39. 


STATEMENT  OP  FINANCIAL  STATUS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Martin  Tolchln  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  requested  members  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  to  make  public  certain 
information  concerning  their  taxes  and 
information  concerning  the  ownership  or 
positions  of  leadership  in  corporations  or 
organizations  which  might  pose  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  Since  I  now  make  a  re- 
port before  April  30  in  each  year  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of 
financial  interests  and  sissociatlons  which 
is  a  public  record,  as  provided  by  House 
rule  XIIV,  I  am  not  ftt  this  time  making 
any  further  report  in  this  area. 

However,  since  the  taxes  paid  by  public 
officials  have  become  a  matter  of  public 
Interest,  I  paid  the  following  taxes  for 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THAILAND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  LE(jGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era 
when  many  authoritarian  leaders  are 
strengthening  their  controls  over  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech,  it  is  a  re- 
freshing change  to  observe  a  Southeast 
Asian  nation  which  permits  more  free- 
dom for  its  citizens.  In  the  past  few 
montlis  Thailand's  National  Assembly 
has  become  more  representative,  and  a 
new  coiistitution  is  being  written. 

While  militaristic  rulers  hold  the  reins 
of  political  power  in  many  nations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thailand,  the  Thais  are  en- 
gaged in  a  rare  experiment  to  test  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  Thailand's  pre.ss 
has  been  described  as  free  and  vigorous. 
Political  activity  is  open  and  rapidly  be- 
coming more  acceptable. 

Perhap>s  the  Thais  will  emerge  as  lead- 
ers in  this  area  of  the  world  by  demon- 
strating that  a  representative  govern- 
ment can  be  a  viable  alternative  to  re- 
pressive regimes. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
AprU  11,  1974,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
described  the  infusion  of  democracy  into 
Thailand's  political  system: 
Democracy  in  Thailand:  "The  Chance  That 
Could  Not  Happen" 
(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

(Thailand's  new  National  Assembly  is  th.e 
most  representative  in  the  country's  history. 
Debate  on  a  new  constitution  Is  leading  to 
broad  popular  elections.  Press  Is  free  and 
vigorous.  Political  activity  Is  open,  widely 
based,  with  the  King  staymg  mostly  In  the 
background  as  a  stabilizer.) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — Thailand  seems  to 
be  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Thais  are  trying  to  Implement  demo- 
cratic reforms  at  a  time  when  authoritarian 
rulers  elsewhere  in  the  region  are  tighteuiag 
their  controls. 

Once  considered  one  of  the  most  tradition- 
bound  nations  in  Asia,  Thailand  suddenlv 
has  become.  In  many  ways,  one  of  the  most 
open.  ► 

Some  Western  experts  concluded  years  ago 
that  what  the  Thais  really  wanted  was  au- 
thoritarian government.  But  half  a  million 
demonstrators  swarming  through  the  streets 
of  Bangkok  and  the  overthrow  of  the  coun- 
try's military  rulers  last  October  proved  them 
wrong. 

Many  Thais  are  uneasy  with  the  new  situa- 
tion. Thfey  contend  that  changes  are  coming 
too  quickly  and  that  the  country's  current 
caretaker  government  is  weak  and  unable  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

Other  Thais,  particularly  the  country's  im- 
patient students,  complain  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  enough  has  changed  and  that  the 
same  old  corrupt  and  conservative  elite  Is 
running  the  country. 

HIGH     EXPECTATIONS 

But  the  central  fact  remains  that  things 
are  changing.  Perhaps  more  slowly  than  many 
of  the  students  would  like.  But  more  rapidly 
than  they  had  In  several  prevlotis  decades. 
And  some  of  the  changes  are  likely  to  be  Ir- 
reversible. 

This  was  recognized  by  Seksan  Prasertkul, 
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April  23,  197': 


one  of  the  key  organizers  of  last  October's 
Btudent-led  revolt.  In  a  recent  Interview  with 
a  Bangkok  newspaper. 

•Oil  the  surface,  many  people  are  begin- 
ning; to  feel  pessimistic  because  they  expected 
Eurfflen  change  in  th»  social  system,"  he  said. 
"I  \\.\-'A  to  fe<-l  the  same  way." 

Dut  Mr.  Soksan  went  on  to  say  that  last 
yr.ir's  student  uprising  has  had  "an  Impact 
on  the  pow?r  relations  of  the  ruling  cliques  " 

"Its  now  more  dlfflcnlt  for  one  group  to 
get  and  bold  absolute  power,"  b»  said. 

"Furthermore,  In  pouer  struggles,  factions 
wi:i  have  to  rely  on  popular  support.  .  .  . 

"Looking  at  society  as  a  whole,  people  have 
liow  become  more  politically  aware."  said 
Mr.  Seksan.  "Hyde  Parle  speeches  and  panel 
discussions  are  being  held  In  nearly  all  the 
provinces,  and  books  on  serial  problems  arc 
selling  better  than  othen?" 

For  conservative  Thailand,  that's  saving  a 
lot. 

Things  are  happening  here  now  which 
would  h*Te  been  unthinkable  Just  a  year  ago 
untler  military  rule: 

It  has  become  fashionable  In  Thai  political 
circles,  for  Instance,  to  say  that  Thailand 
■needs  "a  little  more  socialism."  What  people 
Tisually  mean  by  this  Is  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  or  Instituting  a 
•odal  security  system,  legal Ir-inR  labor  unions. 
tauX  Increasing  the  number  of  Industries 
offering  a  minimum  wage 

But  regardle.-js  of  what  the  word  socialism 

may  mean  to  the  Thais,  all  the  talk  about  it 

does  seem  to  Indicate  a  greater  awareness  of 

the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and 

'^he  need  to  do  something  about  It. 

When  a  very  respectable  association  of 
Thai  ladles  invited  a  girl  student  activist  to 
spealc  the  other  day.  she  gave  them  a  stern 
lecture.  The  student  warned  her  elders  that 
they  were  spending  too  much  money  on 
cosmetics  and  beauty  parlors.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  that  might  have  seemed  far 
from  revolutionary.  But  In  Thailand,  it  was 
talked  about. 

rAJtMERS     ON     THE     MARCH 

A  small  group  of  young  women  appeared  in 
front  of  the  National  Assembly  without  in- 
Tlt»tlon  recently  to  demand  constitutional 
gaarantees  of  women's  rights,  and  It  made 
front-page  news  tn  the  Bangkok  press. 

When  photographers  tried  to  take  pictures 
of  the  eight  or  nine  women,  they  hid  shyly 
behind  their  protest  banners.  But  the  fact 
that  they  were  out  there  at  all  was  news  for 
Thailand. 

The  Thai  press,  which  was  never  com- 
pletely tame,  now  feels  free  to  criticize  all 
sorts  of  offlclal  fallings.  The  only  taboo  sub- 
ject Is  King  Bhumibol  AdulyadeJ.  He  Is  con- 
sidered above  criticism. 

But  allowing  for  that  one  exception,  the 
Thai  ppes^Jajjow  by  far  the  freest  In  South- 
east Asia.  Thal^dlstinctlon  used  to  belong  to 
the  Philippines,  but  Manila's  newspapers 
currently  are  languishing  under  martial  law. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  new  Ideas,  criti- 
cisms, and  protests  are  surfacing  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Bangkok,  and  not  in  the  country- 
side where  the  majority  of  the  people  live. 
But  even  out  there  one  can  discern  the  stir- 
rings of  greater  Interest  In  what  goes  on  in 
the  capital. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  more  than  1.000  farmers 
marched  Into  Bangkok  and  staged  a  demon- 
stration, demanding  higher  prices  for  their 
rice.  The  Thai  press  said  that  it  was  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  ever  had  occurred  In  the 
country's  history. 

Prime  Minister  Sanya  Thammaaak 
promptly  met  with  representatives  elected 
by  the  farmers  and  listened  attentlvelv  to 
their  grtevancee. 

"Nobody  would  have  dared  to  hold  a 
demonstration  like  that  under  the  old  re- 
gime," said  Senl  PramoJ.  head  of  Thailand's 
Democratic  Party,  "People  know  now  that 
they  can  make  their  voices  heard." 

Many  of  the  students  who  helped  bring 
about    these   changes   are    fearful   that   the 


military  will  step  In.  stage  a  coup,  and  take 
over  again.  Thailand  has  had  so  many  coups 
that  It  would  be  foolish  to  rule  this  possi- 
bility out  altogether. 

But  It  Is  likely  that  the  Thais  will  get  their 
chance  to  hold  elections  and  to  experiment 
with  democracy  for  quite  some  time  before 
the  generals  dare  even  contemplate  stepping 
In  again.  Military  intervention  at  this  time 
would  trlt;tcr  con.'^lderable  popular  resent- 
ment. 

MoGt  of  all.  the  military  would  have  to 
think  twice  before  countering  moves  toward 
the  establishment  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy which  have  the  strong  support  of 
Thailand's  revered  King  Bhumibol. 

WIDE   REPRKSENTATION 

It  was  the  King  who  some  three  months 
a;,'o  appointed  a  convention  to  select  new 
National  Assembly  members. 

Some  lliais  argue  that  the  new  Assembly 
Is  too  conservative.  But  It  is  in  many  ways 
more  representative  than  any  which  Thai- 
land has  had  In  the  past. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
previous  National  Assembly  were  military 
and  police  officers.  In  the  new  legislative 
body  (299).  only  an  eighth  of  the  total  (36) 
belong  to  the  armed  forces  or  police.  They 
are  outnumbered  by  the  Assembly's  47  uni- 
versity lecturers  and  professors. 

There  are  15  Journalists  serving  as  legisla- 
tors, something  whl.h  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable In  the  past.  Tlie  largest  sUigle 
group  In  the  Assembly  consists  of  civil 
eervantB.  nearly  100  of  them. 

ITie  new  assembly  currently  Is  debating 
the  merits  of  a  draft  constitution.  It  will  be 
at  least  three  to  four  months  before  It  ap- 
proves the  constitution  and  the  country  can 
get  on  with  holding  elections. 

But  the  politicians  are  already  Jockeying 
for  pKJsUlon.  forming  and  breaking  alliances 
and  talking  about  their  election  prospects. 

"The  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  going  to  be 
watching  the  Thai  experiment,  "  said  a 
diplomat  in  Bangkok.  "If  the  Thais  puU  this 
off.  they  win  be  demonstrating  an  alterna- 
tive not  only  to  communism  but  also  to 
right-wing  dictatorship." 

THAIS    LEAD    THE    WAY? COMPARISON     OF    COT- 

ERNMENTS    IN    SOIJTHEAaT    ASIA 

Burma 

Although  it  recently  went  through  mo- 
tions of  reintroducing  constitutional  rule, 
the  country  Is  run  by  a  one-party  govern- 
ment under  President  (formerly  General) 
Ne  Win.  He  relinquished  his  military  title 
several  years  ago,  but  the  Army  still  domi- 
nates. 

Cambodia 

President  Lon  Nol  Introduced  tough  emer- 
gency measures  In  early  1973,  following  the 
bombing  of  his  palace.  The  National  Assem- 
bly rubber-stamped  a  request  to  suspend 
clvU  liberties. 

Malaysia 

Democratic  processee  were  restored— with 
some  restrictions — three  years  ago.  Govern- 
ment works  through  a  constitutional  frame- 
work; but  the  Malaya,  the  largest  single 
racial  group,  reUln  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges denied  to  the  Chinese  who  are  a  sizable 
mUiorlty. 

Singapore 

Highly  eQcient,  one-party  government  un- 
der Prime  Miuliiter  Lee  Kuan  Yew  maintains 
firm  control  over  press,  labor,  universities, 
and  politics. 

Philippines 

President  Marcos  imposed  martial  Isw  In 
late  1872,  Jailed  opponents,  closed  the  Legis- 
lature, and  began  ruling  through  preslden- 
tlaldecieea. 

North  Vietnam 

One-party,    Communist    control    has    re- 
mained firm  for  more  than  two  decades. 
South  Vietnam 

Pwaident  Nfuy«n  Van  Thleu  has  consoli- 
dated his  control  to  the  point  where  there  la 


little  significant  political  activity  in  South 
Vietnam.  Martial  law  was  imposed  in  1972, 
followed  by  tough  press  law  and  banning  of 
demonstrations. 

Indonesia 
Army-domlnaied  governnieiii  keeps  a  light 
rein  on  press,  students,  a!id  political  parties. 
But  President  Suiiarto  has  demonstrated 
considerably  more  flexibility  than  some  other 
Asian  military  rulers. 


THE    DRAINAGE    OF    THE    CACHE: 
THE   FARMERS   POINT  OF  VIEW 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP   ARKANSAS 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  have  supported  a 
project  which  would  provide  drainage  for 
the  residents  of  the  Cache  River-Bayou 
DeView  Basin  and  protect  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  farmland  from  the  threat 
of  annual  flooding.  I  h%ve  also  worked 
to  insure  the  adoption  of  a  drainage  plan 
which  would  cause  the  lea-st  disturbance 
to  the  environment  and  wildlife  of  the 
area.  My  colleagues  nave  shared  with  me 
letters  from  their  constituents  opposing 
this  plan  for  "ecological"  reasons.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  shajre  with 
Uiem  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Re- 
printed here  is  an  open  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  clearly  sets  out 
the  reasons  for  draining  the  basin  and 
explains  the  setbacks  the  farmers  of  the 
region  have  endured  because  of  flooding. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Wood- 
&vtf  and  stjrrounding  counties  , 

This  Is  a  letter  long  over  due  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas  about  the  Cache  River  Drainage 
project.  I  hope  everyone  that  reads  this  wUl 
stand  up  and  cheer  for  draining  of  the  Cache 
to  help  the  farmer.  There  >ia-g  been  very  little 
said  about  the  farmer,  and  why  he  had  to 
clear  the  land.  I  am  writing  you  to  let  you 
hear  the  true  story  of  the  farmers  side  of 
the  drainage  project. 

When  the  land  In  Woodruff  county  and 
surrounding  counties  was  first  cleared  up  for 
farming  purposes  It  was  a  wlldemess.  I  ha^e 
read  my  abstract  titles  that  states  this:  The 
men  that  came  here  and  cleared  our  country 
had  a  struggle  to  make  It  on  their  own  years 
ago.  This  land  was  handed  down  to  their 
families  from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
today  they  are  the  big  land  owners.  For 
years  they  rented  their  land  to  the  small 
farmer  and  this  farmer  woold  farm  76  to  100 
acres  by  himself  and  pay  14  of  It  rent.  This 
was  small  farmers  that  Uved  here  or  moved 
here  to  farm  because  the  land  was  good  and 
produced  more. 

Twenty  or  30  years  ago  a  farm  of  4,000 
acres  that  was  owned  by  one  family  had  at 
least  36  to  40  famlUes  farming  for  them.  As 
the  new  modem  machinery  was  Invented  It 
took  leas  man  power  to  farm  that  many  acres. 
The  land  owners  could  buy  all  the  new  ma- 
chinery and  have  men  by  the  day  work  for 
them  and  receive  all  his  land  produced  in- 
stead of  the  one-fourth  he  was  receiving  from 
the  small  farmer. 

No  one  should  blame  a  land  owner  for 
wanting  all  be  can  get  from  his  land.  After 
all  it  is  hla.  and  he  was  having  to  pay  the 
high  taxes  and  the  up  keep  of  farm  houses 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  now. 

This  Is  what  has  put  the  small  farmer 
out  at  land  and  be  had  to  turn  to  anything 
he  oould  get  to  farm,  and  part  of  his  land 
was  the  Cache  River  bottoms. 

Now.    let    me   put    the   man    from    Cotton 
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Plant  straight  on  this  matter.  It  was  not 
Greedy  farmers,  or  the  up  price  In  soybeans 
for  your  Information  Mr.  Cotton  Plant  Man. 
Soybeans  didn't  have  an  Increase  In  price 
until  the  summer  of  1973.  I  know.  This  land 
has  been  In  cultivation  for  15  years  or  vaom, 
and  I  don't  know>>f  any  fsu^ner  that  farms 
the  Cache  river  land  or  any  other  lands  for 
that  matter  that  farms  because  he  Is  greedy. 
He  farms  to  make  a  living  for  his  family,  and 
to  try  to  do  better  each  year,  as  all  of  us  do. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  man  In  Little 
Rock,  Texarkana  and  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
also  all  the  people  from  the  other  states  that 
have  so  disapproved  this  drainage.  Have  you 
ever  come  down  here  and  talked  to  the  farm- 
ers about  how  channelization  would  affect 
him?  Have  you  asked  him  what  can  we  do  to 
help  you?  Remember  this  la  a  man  that  Is 
working  to  feed  you  Mr.  City  Man  who  has  a 
good  Job  In  a  warm  office  with  a  secretary  and 
carpet  three  Inches  thick  on  your  floor. 

I  have  for  31  years  worked  wtlh  the  farm- 
ers. Some  of  them  work  the  land  In  Cache 
bottoms  when  they  couldn't  rent  better  land. 

I  have  heard  them  say  when  the  rains 
were  coming,  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do. 
Looks  like  the  Cache  river  will  get  my  crop. 
Now  that  crop  was  what  the  man  had  worked 
for  all  summer  so  he  could  feed  his  family, 
clothe  them  and  send  them  to  school. 

Now,  Mr.  Big  Man  that  has  spoken  out 
the  loudest  about  stopping  this  drainage.  I 
have  a  few  questions  for  you.  No.  1,  have  you 
ever  seen  a  farmer  wet,  cold  and  muddy  to 
his  knees  from  trying  to  get  his  crop  out 
before  the  water  gets  It?  Well,  I  have.  I  have 
had  them  come  In  to  our  office  like  that.  I 
have  offered  them  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and 
have  them  say,  "My  hands  are  too  dirty  to 
take  It."  As  I  stated  In  the  beginning  this 
farmer  had  to  work  this  land  If  he  farmed 
because  that  was  all  that  was  left. 

Remember  this,  our  population  Is  growing 
every  day,  but  there  Is  no  land  being  grown. 
We  have  to  tise  what  Is  here  one  way  or  an- 
other to  feed  the  people. 

Most  of  the  land  In  Cache  river  has  been 
cleared,  why  try  to  stop  It  now?  K  the  river 
was  cleaned  out  and  a  deep  channel  made  the 
water  would  flow  more  freely  making  fishing 
much  better. 

Why  would  a  party  of  people  that  have 
good  Jobs  want  to  save  this  land  so  they 
could  take  their  leisure  time  hunting  at  a 
farmer's  expense?  You  can  only  hunt  30  days 
a  year.  You  can  Join  a  duck  club  for  very 
little  to  do  this.  A  farmer  has  to  work  365 
days  a  year  to  make  a  living. 

Now,  I  know  people  that  will  read  this 
and  say,  "No  wonder  she  would  like  to  see 
the  channelization  done,  they  have  land  In 
Cache  river  bottoms.  This  Is  true,  we  do  own 
287  acres  about  one-mile  from  the  Cache 
river.  We  paid  a  big  price  for  this  land  be- 
cause It  was  all  that  was  left.  We  cleaned  It 
up  and  rented  It  for  a  one-fourth  to  a  young 
farmer  that  was  Just  starting  In  to  farm. 
After  3  or  4  years  harvesting  about  one-half 
of  a  crop  he  turned  the  land  back  to  tis.  Our 
son-in-law  has  farmed  this  land  for  the  past 
few  years.  He  has  made  only  a  half  crop  up 
until  the  fall  of  1973.  He  got  all  of  bis  crop 
out  last  year. 

tiet  me  set  the  record  straight.  This  letter 
Is  not  for  our  land,  because  we  are  buUdlng 
a  9  foot  high  40  foot  wide  levee  around  ours 
to  keep  the  water  out.  Unfortunately  every- 
one that  farms  down  there  can't  do  that.  I 
wish  they  could.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  left  tfJone  they  can.  make  Cache  river 
bottoms  jas  good  a  land  as  our  McClelland 
bottoms.Vit  Is  one  of  the  beautiful  garden 
spots  of  Woodruff  county,  which  had  to  have 
a  levee  built  around  It  some  30  years  ago. 

I  see  signs  on  a  few  cars  and  trucks  around 
that  read  "Save  the  Cache." 

These  are  on  people's  vehicles  that  don't 
own  any  land  down  there,  and  pay  no  taxes, 
but  like  to  himt  and  fish  at  the  tax  payeiB 
expense.  If  I  was  making  a  sign  to  put  on 
my  car  it  would  read  (Drain  the  Cache  and 
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get  rid  of  the  free  loaders.)  Some  day  when 
I  have  time  I  Just  might  have  some  printed 
like  that. 

This  letter  Is  to  state  the  ftirmers'  side, 
because  It  hasn't  been  told.  This  Is  the  True 
story. 

I  am  going  to  close  this  letter,  but  not 
like  the  man  from  Cotton  Plant  did.  He  said 
hd  couldn't  sign  his  name  because  he  was 
in  btisiness. 

I,  too,  am  In  business,  and  have  been  for 
31  years,  a  very  good  business  am  happy  to 
s.ny.  One  that  was  built  on  truth,  honesty 
and  hard  work. 

I  am  happy  to  sign  my  name. 

The  Farmers  Friend,  Mrs.  Murray  Lock- 
hart,  Secretary,  Lockhardt-Tliompson  Grain 
Company. 
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SPACE— WHAT  IS  IN  IT  FOR  YOU? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  in  March,  Lt.  Gen. 
Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  commander  of  the 
Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  spoke  before  the 
Orange  County  Forum  of  the  Town  Hall 
of  California  on  the  subject  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  as  a  valuable  national  as- 
set, particularly  in  relation  to  our  space 
program.  In  these  days  when  too  many 
people  think  that  Federal  space  expend- 
itures are  "an  unafifordable  luxury  in  this 
country  today,"  General  Schultz  points 
out  the  manifold  benefits  of  the  space 
program  to  all  Americans. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  developed  a 
weapon  system  that  can  travel  through 
space,  thus  extending  their  primary  de- 
fense mission.  But  the  spinoff  of  our  de- 
fense system  are  equally  impressive,  for 
the  Military  Establlshmei^t  has  provided 
peacetime  dividends  such  as  improving 
national  health  standards  and  pushing 
equal  opportunities  for  minorities  and 
women. 

Yet  General  Schultz'  speech  focuses  on 
the  benefits  of  the  space  program  to  all 
Americans  and  stresses  its  Impact  on  the 
economy.  For,  while  strengthening  U.S. 
defenses,  our  space  effort  increases  our 
gross  national  product  by  about  $5  bil- 
lion. The  space  program  also  contributes 
greatly  to  research  on  how  to  meet  our 
future  energy  needs,  specifically  in  solar 
energy  applications  for  homes. 

Because  General  Schultz  has  so  elo- 
quently presented  these  views  in  his  In- 
teresting speech,  I  want  to  share  his  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues: 

Space — What's  in  It  fob  You? 
<By  Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz) 

We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  first  organized  step  ttiken 
by  the  United  States  Into  space.  On  1  July, 
1954  the  Western  Development  Division,  the 
forerunner  of  my  present  command,  the 
Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization  of 
the  Air  Force,  was  established. 

As  many  of  you  may  remember,  a  number 
of  things  had  come  tog*ther  at  that  point 
In  our  history  that  made  the  action  at  that 
moment  both  necessary  and  right.  The  So- 
viets were  known  to  be  pressing  development 
of  long-range  ballistic  missiles  that  could 
give  them  an  enormous  strategic  advantage 
over  this  country.  The  United  States  had  Just 
succeeded  In  developing  a  hydrogen  bomb  so 
much  smaller  than  the  original  atomic  bomb 


that  it  became  feasible  for  the  first  time  to 
create  a  warhead  small  and  light  enough  for 
delivery  through  space  by  long-range  bal- 
listic missile.  And  a  concerned  American 
people  and  Congress  were  solidly  behind  the 
Air  Force  determination  to  retain  the  stra- 
tegic superiority  that  had  kept  the  '"cM:! 
war"  cold  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Western  Development  Division  began 
In  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  Inglewood. 
it  has  gone  through  a  good  many  orgaiu.^i- 
tional  changes  since  that  time,  but  ifs  basi; 
mission  has  remained  that  of  providing  f'c 
United  States  with  the  best  possible  ballistic 
missile  strategic  capability.  As  the  bani?tic 
missiles  made  possible  the  first  actual  mo\f3 
Into  space,  that  mission  expanded  to  Include 
lAB  exploration  and  development  of  the  total 
potential  of  space  for  strengthenli-.g  the 
country's  defense  por.ure. 

Tlie  practical  conquest  of  space  was  made 
possible  initially  by  mCltary  development; 
undertaken  in  that  schoolhouse:  the  military 
continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  our  total 
United  States  space  effort.  And  no  govern- 
ment program  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  yielded  a  higher  return  per  dollar  Ir.- 
vested,  tn  terms  of  benefits  already  realire'i 
and  potential  still  to  be  developed,  than  the 
space  program  In   its  20  years  of  existence. 

Now,  In  the  wave  of  antl-mllitarism  gen- 
erated by  the  unpopular  war  In  Vietnam, 
many  Americans  have  tended  to  lose  sight  o: 
the  fact  that  our  country's  armed  forces  are 
a  national  resource  to  an  extent  far  bevoiid 
even  their  primary  defense  mission.  Since 
the  days  when  the  troops  built  the  Panama 
Canal — and  won  the  battle  with  yellow  fever 
that  went  with  that  project,  the  American 
economy  and  society  have  drawn  peacetime 
dividends  from  their  investment  In  their  de- 
fense establishment.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  all 
the  commercial  Jet  airliners  operating  In  t!ie 
free  world  today  were  designed  and  built  in 
the  United  States.  And  one  out  of  every  four 
of  these  Amerlcan-bullt  airliners  traces  Its 
lineage  directly  to  a  single  military  bomber 
program.  Ninety  percent  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant technological  advances  In  United  States 
aviation  between  1925  and  1972  were  the  re- 
sult of  Government  sponsored  research  and 
development;  70  percent  of  these  came  from 
programs  funded  by  the  military,  which  also 
pioneered  operation  of  about  75  percent  of 
them. 

,jThe  armed  forces  have  done  much  to  Im- 
prove national  health  standards.  They  have 
trained  millions  of  Americans,  given  them 
during  their  military  service  new  trades,  new- 
avenues  to  civilian  livelihood.  They  have 
been  in  the  vanguard  In  pushing  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  minorities  and  women.  And  the 
Armed  Forces  are  a  source  of  strength  and 
aid  to  our  citizens  In  times  of  nattiral  dis- 
aster or  civil  crisis. 

But  It  now  appears  thaV-the  real  Jackpot 
of  aU  defeiise-related  dividends  was  set  up 
back  there  In  1964  with  the  decision  to  \m- 
dertake  organized,  priority  development  of 
a  weapon  system  that  could  travel  through 
space  to  Its  target.  Not  only  did  th^t  decision 
result  In  a  whole  new  dimension  of  defense 
capabilities,  it  also  created  a  focal  point 
and  a  thrust  for  the  country's  scientific  and 
technological  talents  and  energies.  It  gave  the 
mid-century  technological  revolution  some- 
place to  go.  And  that  revolution  has  barreled 
along  scattering  spinoff  lUce  sparks  In  its 
wake  ever  since. 

In  view  of  the  progress  of  the  past  20 
years — and  the  promise  of  the  next  20,  It's 
ironical  that  tn  establishing  prlcM'ltles  for 
government  resources  many  Americans  seem 
to  consider  space  research  and  development 
the  most  dispensable  Item  on  the  list.  Actu- 
ally, in  many  Instances,  space  research  is 
one  of  our  best  sources  for  solutions  to  prob- 
lems considered  competitive  with  the  space 
program  for  government  dollars. 

I  don't  think  that  we  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  space  program  have  made 
this  fact  as  clear  to  the  public  as  we  should 
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have.  The  glamour  and  novelty  oi  the  space 
program  have  Inevitably  waned  alnce  tbe 
high,  excitements  of  Its  earlier  days.  Many 
of  the  dividends  already  realized  have  be- 
come so  much  a  t>art  of  our  dally  lives  that 
we're  uo  longer  really  aware  of  them  as  such. 
Generations  of  children  In  our  schools  today 
never  knew  a  time  when  there  was  not  a 
weather  satellite  shaping  the  dally  predic- 
tions, and  communications  satellites  bring- 
ing us  the  Olympics  from  Japan  or  a  royal 
wedding  from  England.  A  typical  day  for 
any  one  of  us  Includes  countless  space  spin- 
offs so  familiar  now  they  don't  even  register 
with  us. 

A  significant  number  of  Americans  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  space  program  is  alien 
to  their  real  everyday  Interests  and  concerns, 
remote,  perhaps  unneceiisary.  "What's  In  it 
for  me?"  they  think.  "Now,  If  we  put  some 
of  that  money  Into  the  welfare  program,  or 
fighting  pollution  or  crime,  or  finding  new 
energy  sources,  or  curing  any  of  the  other 
headaches  my  life  and  the  papers  are  full  of 
these  days.  Instead  of  Just  shooting  all  that 
money  into  space  .  . .  ." 

So  I  want  to  teU  you  today  Just  what  is 
In  It  for  you,  for  all  of  us.  I  want  to  give  you 
»  few  of  the  many  possible  examples  of  the 
Impact  of  space  research  and  development 
here  in  our  own  area  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. .  .  how  it  figures  In  the  problems  that 
all  of  us  are  wrestling  with  and  reading 
kbout  In  our  morinng  newspaper. 

First,  I  should'^mlnd  that  composite  cltl- 
ren  I  quoted  a  moment  ago  that,  of  course, 
none  of  the  money  budgeted  to  the  space 
program  is  ever  shot  into  space.  Hardware 
goes  aloft:  but  the  dollars  that  paid  for  It 
remain  right  here  on  earth  creating  Jobs  and 
stimulating  the  economy. 

Seventy-sis  percent  of  it  goes  Into  salaries. 
Our  Space  and  &iissUe  Systems  Organization 
budget  of  slightly  under  (2  blUlon  annually, 
for  Instance,  is  transfused  by  the  salaries  of 
our  people  Into  some  135  different  communl- 
ttea  in  a  five-county  area. 

It  also  buys  space  and  missile  hardware 
and  knowhow,  contributing  to  the  aerosp>acc 
Industry's  (14  billion  annual  business  in 
this  area — and  creating  many  more  salaries 
In  the  process.  In  the  terms  of  the  econo- 
mists it  has  an  additional  "cascading"  effect. 
It  Increases  the  annual  Groes  National  Prod- 
uct by  something  like  $f  billion,  sustains 
or  creates  more  than  12,000  aeroepace  Jobs 
and  about  18,000  non-aerospace  Jobs,  And 
produces  over  one  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars In  tax  receipts. 

Secondly,  It  accomplishes  Its  primary  ob- 
jective, the  strengthening  of  our  United 
States  defenses,  essential  for  the  future 
•ecurlty  of  every  one  of  us.  The  land-baaed 
ballistic  missiles  are  a  mAjor  element  of  our 
strategic  aerospace  power.  'With  the  subma- 
rine-baaed missiles  and  the  long-range  bomb- 
ers they  constitute  a  Triad  at  strengths  that 
give  tis  the  capability  to  survive  and  effec- 
tively respond  to  a  brocMl  spectrum  of  dan- 
gers. By  treaty  we  do  not  develop  our  mili- 
tary space  systems  as  weapons.  They  are 
developed  for  a  number  of  functions  that 
can  be  naore  effectively — or  only — ac- 
complished in  space  and  that  wilt  enhance 
the  capaU}Ultles  of  our  more  conventional 
defenses. 

We  have  developed  sever.il  generations  of 
military  satellite  communication  systems  for 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
NATO,  smd  are  at  present  working  on  a  Fleet 
Satellite  Communications  System  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  We  have  developed  and 
launched  a  aeries  of  nuclear  detonation 
detection  satellites  that  monitor  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  as  no  earth  based  system 
could.  We  have  satellites  for  early  warning 
of  attack;  have  launched  a  numl>er  of  in- 
vestigative scientific  satellites  to  explore  the 
space  environment;  are  in  the  early  phases 
of  a  navigation  satellite  that  can  precisely 
locate  even  supersonic  Jet  aircraft.  This  sys- 
tem has  an  additional  potential  for  civilian 
use  to  provide  safer  traffic  control  of  crowded 
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air  lanes.  We  are  also  presently  working  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  the  space  shuttle,  which,  by 
dramatically  reducing  todays  launch  coste, 
will  be  a  major  breakthrough  In  the  eco- 
nomics of  space  operations. 

But  the  boost  to  the  economy  given  by 
spaoe  dollars,  and  the  far  more  important 
contribution  to  present  and  future  national 
security  are  only  the  beginnings  of  what's 
In  q>aoe  for  all  of  us  as  citizens. 

Let's  consider,  for  Instance,  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  number  one  problem  in  this  area, 
and  throughout  the  country — at  the  mo- 
ment, the  energy  crisis. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that  tl:e 
space  program  has  come  up  with  a  quick, 
do-it-yourself  formula  Tor  making  gasoline 
from  potato  peelings  in  your  ovrn  kitchen — 
though  I  wish  I  could.  But  the  program  ha,s 
given  us  new  capabilities  for  discovering  un- 
tapped sources  of  both  fossil  fuels  and  other 
types  of  energy.  And  it  has  Llgnlficantly  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  new  approaches  to 
the  pro'jlems  of  heating  and  lighting  a 
world  that  Is  rapidly  exhausting  traditional 
sources  of  power. 

NASA's  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lite. ERTS,  launched  In  July  of  1972,  covers 
100  million  square  miles  of  the  earth  each 
week,  passing  over  and  photographing  ap- 
proximately the  same  115-mlle  ftrlp  at  the 
same  time  of  day  every  18  days.  Among  other 
pinpolntlngs  of  new  targets  for  drilliiig,  the 
ERTS  scanning  system  has  reported  lux- 
suspected  geological  features  In  the  Prudhoe 
area  of  Alaska  that  indicate  oil  deposits  there 
may  be  considerably  greater  than  originally 
estimated. 

Oil  production  as  well  as  exploration  is 
benefitting  from  space  technology.  New 
metals  developed  in  aerospace  research  es- 
pecially the  titanium  alloys,  are  coming  Into 
use  In  oU  refineries,  where  corrosive  chemi- 
cals soon   destroy   ordinary  steel    valves. 

Space  research  is  also  paying  dividends 
in  the  search  for  alternatives  or  supple- 
ments to  the  traditional  foasll  fuels.  Among 
the  projects  of  NASA's  Bkylab  3  was  a  sur- 
vey for  new  sources  of  geothermal  energy, 
natural  occurrences  of  steam  and  hot  water 
geysers  and  hot  rocks  close  to  the  earth's 
surface.  As  you  probably  know,  California 
is  one  of  the  richest  areas  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy in  the  world.  The  only  electric  power 
producing  geothermal  field  In  the  United 
States  is  Just  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
first  competitive  leasing  of  geothermal  lands 
in  this  country  took  place  two  months  ago 
In  Sacramento.  The  unexpectedly  high  bids 
clearly  Indicated  the  new  Importance  of  this 
type  of  energy,  in  spite  of  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties still  to  be  solved  in  its  conversion 
to  practical  powo-.  A  bill  now  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Etepresentatives  would  pro- 
vide MO  million  for  the  study  and  imple- 
mentation of  geothennal  energy. 

In  the  continuing  effort  to  find  effective 
power  for  space  systems,  ex'tenslve  research 
was  done  on  fuel  cells  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. The  results  of  that  work  have  been 
the  basis  of  experimental  programs  of  some 
28  utilities  companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, among  them  the  Southern  California 
Gas  Company.  One  of  the  earliest  experi- 
mental commercial  installations  in  the  coun- 
try was  down  In  El  Segundo  next  door  to 
our  SAMSO  headquarters.  It  has  now  been 
dismantled  after  two  years  of  suooessful  op- 
eration for  study  of  parts  wear.  A  larger  ex- 
perimental installation  v^'as  also  set  up  pow- 
ering a  mobile  homo  community  over  in 
Riverside. 

Though  fuel  cells  appear  to  be  limited  In 
their  potential  to  fairly  small  applications, 
they  are  reasonably  pollution  free  and  have 
excellent  possibilities  for  providing  supple- 
mental power  at  periods  of  peak  load.  One 
of  our  aerospace  contractors,  which  produced 
small  fuel  cells  for  the  ApoUo,  Skylab  and 
space  shuttle  programs,  recently  announced 
tentative  orders  totaling  (250  million  for 
development  and  production  of  fifty-six  26,- 
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000  kilowatt  fuel  cells  for  nine  electric  utility 
companies  throughout  the  country.  A  demon- 
stration unit  is  scheduled  for  1976  and  would 
be  designed  to  provide  electrical  require- 
ments for  a  conmiunlty  of  20,000  people. 

Also  receiving  new  emphasis  In  the  energy 
crisis  are  magneto-hydrodynamlc  generators 
developed  originally  to  simulate  re-entry  con- 
ditions for  ballistic  mlssUes.  MHD  generators 
have  promise  for  electric  utility  applica- 
tions, where  they  could  generate  Jjginclty 
from  coal  and  other  fuels  50%  more  effec- 
tively, and  with  less  pollution  than  present 
systems.  Avco  Everett  Research  Laboratory, 
which  deveiojjed  the  ey&iems  originally  for 
Air  Force  use,  believes  that  it  Is  possible  to 
have  a  large,  coal-fueled  commercial  MHD 
generator  in  operation  by  the  mld-1980's. 
Ano'.her  energy  source  pioneered  In  space 
research  Is  the  solar  cell,  a  primary  energy 
^urce  lor  our  space  systems.  Some  of  these 
vnnianned  systems  have  been  operating 
faithfully  and  accurately  with  this  power  for 
many  years  now,  sometimes  far  beyond  the 
life  expectancy  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Unfortunately,  In  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, solar  cells  are  prohibitively  costly 
for  earth  use. 

Production  techniques  entail  precise  hand 
crif  tsmanshlp.  Work  is  being  done  to  develop 
cheaper  production  methods,  and  this  could 
bo  a  two-way  street.  If  we  can  come  up  with 
mass  production  methods  that  make  the  cells 
economically  feasible  as  an  earth  power 
source,  our  space  program  will  also  benefit 
enormously  from  the  reduced  costs. 

Meanwhile,  several  aerospace  companies 
are  working  on  less  "far  out"  solar  energy 
applications  for  homes.  And  NASA  has  al- 
ready funded  an  even  "farther  out"  project 
studying  ways  to  use  giant  satellites  to  con- 
vert sunlight  Into  electricity  aad  beam  it  to 
earth  for  the  nation's  use.  The  Idea  is  not 
new,  but  this  is  the  first  step  toward  a  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  concept.  Some  indica- 
tion of  its  full  potential  was  given  to  us  in 
August  of  1972.  Sensors  on  our  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatory  at  that  time  showed  that  the 
energy  released  In  one  hour  by  an  Intense 
solar  storm  was  equal  to  the  entire  UJ9.  elec- 
trical power  consumption  for  100  million 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  use. 

What's  In  such  studies  for  us  or  our  chil- 
dren or  even  grandchildren?  Perhaps  sur- 
vival. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  earthquakes, 
always  with  us  here  in  California. 

The  Multlspectral  Scanner  (MSS)  aboard 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  has 
among  its  projects  the  taking  of  detailed 
photographs  of  earthquake  faults  In  the 
Southern  California  area.  The  photographs 
are  used  to  assemble  maps  and  seismic  risk 
graphs  that  may  someday  be  used  to  avert 
earthquake  disasters.  The  satellite  photofi 
have  given  us  a  much  more  complete  and 
accurate  mapping  of  the  total  fault  system 
than  was  possible  with  earlier  surface  and 
aerial  observations.  By  pinpointing  danger- 
ous building  sites,  highway  routings,  etc. 
they  oould  help  to  save  many  lives  in  future. 
EUght  here  In  Anaheim  your  Autonetlcs 
Division  of  Rockwell  International  has  de- 
veloped for  the  California  Division  of  Mines 
and  Geology  two  electronic  tutmeters  to 
measure  potential  earthquake  activity  along 
the  San  Andreas  Fault.  The  electronic  meters 
were  adapted  from  the  guidance  control 
equipment  of  the  Mlnuteman  in,  our  most 
advanced  operational  balllsUc  missile. 

They  are  part  of  a  program  aimed  at  de- 
veloping tha  capability  to  predict  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  hours,  or  even 
days,  before  they  occur  by  early  detection  of 
tell-tale  advance  warpings  of  the  earth. 

Or  let's  assume  that  the  problem  In  today's 
headlines  Is  pollution  of  our  Southern  Cali- 
fornia air  and  coastal  waters.  Satellitea  show 
us  as  no  other  observations  can  the  extent 
and  source  of  water  pollution,  including  oil 
spills.  And  ERTS,  busily  oovenng  the  globe 
20  times  a  year,  has  among  its  programs  one 
for  monitoring  and  analyzing  the  smog  over 
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the  greater  Los  Angeles  area.  Other  smog 
studies  are  being  pursued  by  a  long-time  lo- 
cal center  for  space  research,  the  Jit  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  In  Pasadena.  JPL  scientists 
have  developed  a  sophisticated  poUutant  de- 
tector called  a  high  ^leed  Into-ferometer  that 
was  first  put  to  work  monitoring  pollution 
ov  er  the  busy  Santa  Monica  freeway. 

Or  perhaps  the  problem  Is  water  shortage 
in  this  area  that  water  has  literally  wrested 
from  the  desert.  Space  research  has  an  Input 
there  too.  Systems  engineering  techniques 
developed  for  management  of  such  ktngsize 
complex  programs  as  the  Mlnuteman  ballistic 
missile  and  the  Apollo  nKX>n  landiiigs  are  now 
being  used  In  the  multi-billion  dollar  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Project.  It  will  move  more 
than  four  million  acre  feet  of  water  annually 
from  areas  ot  surplus  to  more  arid  p>ortlons 
of  the  state  where  the  need  is  acute,  parti- 
cularly here  in  the  Southern  California  mega- 
lopolis. 

If  the  problem  is  better  contiol  of  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  common  to  most  large  urban 
areas  today,  space  research  has  left  Its  mark 
on  that  also.  About  the  middle  of  next  month 
(April)  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  wlU 
open  a  new  conununlcations  center  featuring 
an  automated  dispatching  system.  Calls  will 
be  typed  onto  tapes  as  received  and  put  Im- 
mediately Into  the  automated  system  that 
replaces  the  old  telephone/radio  cycle  In  use 
since  the  1940'8.  In  tests  of  the  new  system 
the  time  lapse  between  receipt  of  a  call  re- 
porting trouble  and  dispatch  of  a  patrol  car 
has  been  cut  as  little  as  20  seconds. 

The  system  has  been  designed,  using 
techniques  and  expertise  developed  in  the 
space  program,  by  the  Systems  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  a  major  contractor  for 
command  and  control  systems  for  our  SAMSO 
Satellite  Ctwitrol  Facility  at  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Sunnyvale  facility  is  the  nerve 
center  of  a  world-wide  network  of  Installa- 
tions that  dally  command,  control  and  re- 
ceive data  from  more  than  50  orbiting  United 
States  space  systems. 

Such  instances  of  dividends  from  space 
research  are  legion,  even  within  our  inam^ 
diate  area  here.  But  let  me  close  with  one 
example  that  has  an  especially  strong  eco- 
nomic Impact  in  this  part  of  thp  country. 

Among  the  major  industrleeof  Southern 
California — and  Orange  County — is  elec- 
tronics. Within  that  field  American  com- 
puter exports  have  increased  some  1,400  per- 
cent in  the  last  ten  years,  and  experts  esti- 
mate that  by  1985  electronics  wiU  be  a  (20 
billion  plus  business  annually  in  the  United 
States.  A  pioneer  In  the  business  (Robert 
Sarnoff  of  RCA)  recently  noted  that  "the 
Industrial  Revolution  took  more  than  a 
century  to  gather  full  momentum.  The  Elec- 
tronic Revolution  may  do  so  In  the  next  two 
decades." 

Historically,  the  space  program  and  the 
electronic  revolution  have  progressed  hand- 
in-hand  from  the  beginning.  The  War  De- 
partment joined  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  produce  the  first  completely 
electronic  computer.  ENIAC,  In  1946  for  use 
in  balllstJc  research.  By  the  late  1940's,  with 
Improvements  In  the  ruggedness  and  reli- 
ability of  transistors,  electronic  equipments 
were  rapidly  becoming  the  brains  and 
nervous  systems  of  Increasingly  complex 
aerospace  defense  systems.  When  develop- 
ment of  the  ballistic  missile  began  in  earnest 
in  the  60's,  and  led  to  the  earliest  space  ven- 
tures, the  Air  Force  invested  heavily  In  the 
experimental  development  of  molecular  elec- 
tronics. Integrated  circuits  that  combined 
light  weight,  minimum  mass  and  high  reli- 
ability for  space  applications. 

In  1963  the  Minuteman  III  became  the 
first  major  weapon  system  to  use  Integrated 
circuitry,  as  we  sought  to  achieve  longer 
r..nge  for  the  missile  bx  reducing  the  weight 
of  the  guidance  s5-stem, 

Autonetlcs    Division    of   North    American 
Aviation,  here  in  Orange  County,  developed 
and    produced    that    guidance    system    that 
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represented  a  giant  step  forward  In  Inte- 
grated circuitry,  and  resulted  In  a  607o  re- 
duction in  weight,  a  range  Increase  of  many 
miles  for  the  Minuteman  11  and  greatly  Im- 
proved reliability. 

Since  that  time  development  and  refine- 
ment of  integrated  circuits  have  continued, 
with  a  growing  n\unber  of  commercial  ap- 
plications. One  of  the  latest,  and  economi- 
cally most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  mUil 
or  pocket  calculator,  ranging  from  the  scien- 
tific and  electronic  slide  rule  types  to  the 
simpler  four-function  calculators  so  handy 
la  balancing  the  checkbook  or  figuring  In- 
come taxes.  The  calculators,  with  prices 
dropping  steadily  in  a  time  of  generally  In- 
flating prices,  have  become  an  economic 
phenomenon,  reversing  a  growing  trend  in 
the  country  to  Import  more  than  twice  as 
many  high  technology  products  as  we  export. 

In  1971  the  Japanese  had  some  85  ^J  of  the 
United  States  electronic  calculator  market. 
The  magazine  Business  Week  recently  esti- 
mated that  in  1973,  with  the  mini  or  con- 
sumer calculators  outselling  larger  standard 
models  by  three  to  one,  Japanese  Industry 
appeared  to  be  getting  less  than  one  quarter 
of  United  States  calculator  business. 

What's  In  space  for  American  business  and 
Industiy?  Economic  transfusions  like  this — 
and  many  many  more  as  we  explore  the 
unique  possibilities  of  manufacturing  In 
space,  possibilities  of  which  Skylab  3  has 
already  brought  back  to  us  the  first  exciting 
practical  Indications. 

With  the  exception  of  a  sudden  rude  awak- 
ening to  the  need  for  energy  research  and 
development,  these  are  not  hospitable  times 
to  government  R&D  in  general.  There  seems 
to  be  an  indifference,  even  hostility,  to  space 
research  In  particular.  It  is  a  dangerous  mis- 
understanding that  sees  space  research  as 
an  unaffordable  luxury  In  this  country  to- 
day, a  competitor  for  funds  that  would  be 
better  allocated  to  solving  the  multiple  prob- 
lems of  our  beleaguered  society.  In  fact,  in 
these  first  two  decades  of  the  U.S.  space 
program,  space  research  has  already  amply 
proved  Itself  a  master  tool  for  helping  to 
solve  many  of  those  very  problems.  And  we 
have  only  begun  to  explore  Its  vast  potential. 

The  Good  Book  tells  us  that  "Where  there 
is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  It  is  a  time 
for  vision.  And  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
we  can  keep  clearly  within  our  nation's  sights 
the  vital  Importance  to  our  future  of  main- 
taining our  momenttim  in  space  research  and 
development. 


FUGinVE  FATHERS  ACT 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP  wiscoNsnr 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  im- 
plemented procedural  reforms  designed 
to  prevent  certain  welfare  abuses,  many 
other  specific  abuses  require  legislation. 
On  February  26,  I  introduced  the  Fugi- 
tive Fathers  Act  of  1974  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  fiee  pcross 
State  borders  to  livoid  complying  with 
court-ordered  support  payments.  This 
Is  a  real  problem  for  local  welfare  ad- 
ministrators and  district  attorneys. 
Many  of  my  constituents.  Including 
many  serving  on  county  boards  of  super- 
visors, have  supported  this  specific  re- 
form. I  include  at  th>s  point  bi  the 
Record,  the  resolution  passed  on  A^irfl  17 
by  the  Pierce  County,  Wis.,  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, supporting  my  bill  and  ex- 
plaining the  dimensions  of  this  specific 
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problem  in  this  rural,  western  Wisconsin 
county  of  7,300  households: 

REsoi-trnoN  No.  74-6 — FucmvE  Fathers 
Legislation 

Whereas  Eeventy  percent  of  the  families 
receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  are  the  resxilt  of  divorce;  and 

Whereas  of  ninety  such  cases  only  twentv  • 
si.x  make  regular  support  payments;  and 

Whereas  of  sixty-four  non-supportin7 
fathers,  forty  are  living  outside  of  WisconsiD- 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  this  non-support  for 
Fierce  County  alone  exceeds  $150,000.00  per 
year;  Therefore  be  it 

Resol'jed.  That  the  Pierce  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  go  on  record  favoring  the 
Fugitive  Fathers  Bill  being  Introduced  by 
Congressman  'Vernon  Thomson,  and  be  it 
further 

Besolied,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Thomson,  Senators 
Nelson  and  Proxmlre.  and  to  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Boajd  of  each  Wisconsin  County. 


COUNTDOWN  ON  CONTROLS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TniAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  only  a  little  more  than  1  week  away 
from  the  expiration  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970.  However,  tlie  8  days 
remaining  will  be  8  days  more  of  a  dis- 
torted economic  picture. 

Clearly,  the  end  of  the  line  has  to 
be  reached  on  wage  and  price  controls 
with  such  disturbing  headlines  as  the 
fall  of  the  GNP  by  5.8  percent,  the  jump 
of  tl^  inflation  rate  to  10.8  percent,  or 
that  the  drop  in  output  has  been  the 
v>-orst  since  1958. 

The  supposed  cure  for  our  economic 
Uls  has  only  meant  the  worsening  of  the 
symptoms  of  galloping  inflation,  rising 
prices,  and  diminishing  supply. 

The  Washington  Post's  lead  article  on 
Friday,  April  19,  addressed  itself  to  the 
econtMny  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  article  follows: 

CotrmDowN  ON  Controls 

The  nation's  economic  output  droppcl 
drastically  in  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 
the  Commerce  Department  reported  yester- 
day, but  the  inflation  rate  reached  10  8  per 
cent  a  year,  the  highest  since  the  Korenn 
War. 

Tlie  Gross  National  Product  declined  at  an 
annual  rate  of  58  per  cent  from  the  last 
quarter  of  1973  to  the  first  quarter  of  '.his 
year,   the  most  severe  drop  sir.ce   1958. 

The  main  rea-sons  were  the  fall  In  automo- 
bile production  aiij  hot'.jlng.  the  statisticians 
said. 

The  new  flgixres  add  to  the  dispute  wheth- 
er the  country  is  lu  a  recession,  and  wh.^.t 
to  do  about  it. 

The  remedy,  the  administration  declared, 
is  to  try  to  curb  Inflation  rather  than  step- 
ping up  consumer  demand. 

The  consumer  is  now  buying  leso  only 
because  inflation  is  rising  taster  than  his 
earning  power,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sidney  L.  Jones  told  a  press  con- 
ference. 

"I  still  think  that  we  wUl  have  growth  In 
the  second  half  of  the  year — but  we  are 
seeing  a  brutal  effect  of  Inflation,"  Jones  said. 

The  consumer  is  not  "sitting  In  a  cave" 
hoarding  his  money,  Jones  argued.  Instead, 
people  are  spending  more  than  ever  and  the 
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savings  rates  are  falling.  But  their  Income 
does  not  buy  as  much  as  It  did  la.st  fall. 

Jones  defended  the  admlnlKtratlon's  stand- 
ard forecast,  which  shows  the  GNP  returning 
to  a  growth  rate  in  the  range  of  4  per  cent 
annually  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Infla- 
tion falling  to  about  6  per  cent  a  year. 

But  he  emphasized  that  It  will  take  strong 
demand  throughout  the  economy  to  achieve 
that  recovery. 

The  administration's  strongest  single  con- 
cern now  la  the  housing  Industry,  which  Is 
Delng  hit  very  hard  by  unprecedentedly  high 
Interest  rates. 

A  rising  level  of  housing  construction  la 
built  Into  the  administration's  forecast.  Of- 
ficials tend  to  take  the  view  that  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  Is  going  to  have  to  take  care 
of  Itself  and  Its  troubles  lie  nhlefly  in  turn- 
ing around  to  meet  a  changing  market. 

But  housing  depends  crucially  on  Inter- 
est rates.  Jones  speculated  that  banks  would 
soon  find  that  they  have  pushed  their  pres- 
ent rates  too  high. 

But  he  ad1ed.  like  other  administration 
figures  In  recent  days,  that  If  he  proves 
wrong  and  the  high  mortgage  charges  begin 
to  chill  housing  production,  "I'm  sure  there 
will  be  some  effort  to  stimulate  it." 

Housing  starts,  after  hitting  a  rate  of  2.5 
million  a  year  In  early  1972,  began  to  fall 
sharply  about  a  year  ago  and  sank  to  a  rate 
of  1.5  million  In  January.  The  rate  moved  up 
In  P^Bbruary  but  now  seems  to  be  going  down 
again.  The  Commerce  Department  reported 
a  drop  of  32  per  cent  In  housing  construction 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  new  GNP  figures  show  that  the  econ- 
omy has  been  through  an  enormous  swing 
over  the  past  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1973,  it  was  rising  at  a  rate  of  8.7  per  cent  a 
year.  By  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  It  had 
dropped  to  a  modest  1.6  per  cent,  and  In  the 
most  recent  quarter  It  was  falling. 

That  drop  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  administration  was  expecting  before  the 
figures  started  to  roll  In. 

But  Jones  reiterated  the  administration's 
view  that  the  ONp  would  be  stable — neither 
rising  nor  falling  much — over  tho  three 
months  from  now  until  June. 

The  long-term  growth  trend  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  required  to  keep  employ- 
ment rising  as  fast  as  the  work  force,  la 
considered  to  be  about  4  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Infiatlon  of  10.8  per  cent  for  the  first 
quarter  Is  calculated  by  a  measure  known  as 
the  ONP  deflator.  Since  the  GNP  is  the  total 
of  all  of  the  goods  and  services  sold  for 
money  in  the  country,  the  deflator  la  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  measure  of 
prlcee. 

Another  Indicator  of  Inflation,  the  monthly 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Uarch,  measur- 
ing thoee  things  that  consimiers  buy,  win 
be  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce today. 
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The  GNP  deflator  shows  a  fairly  steady 
rise  from  an  annual  iniSatlon  rate  of  about 
1.6  per  cent  In  the  spring  of  1972  to  the 
present  10.8  per  cent,  as  the  effect  of  con- 
trols wore  off. 

Jones  argued  that  the  end  of  wage  and 
price  controls  on  April  30.  might  actually  re- 
duce Inflationary  pressure  by  easing  supply 
bottlenecks. 

He  also  rejected  tax  cuts  as  a  means  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  on  grounds  that  the 
effect  would  come  too  late. 

In  New  York  the  head  of  the  Bxireau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Julius  Shlskln.  said  that  a 
recent  study  showed  employment  declining 
0.3  per  cent  in  "energy  crlUcal"  industries 
since  Nov.  1.  but  growing  0.4  per  cent  In  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 
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RESULTS  OF  QXJESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  week  of  March  I  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  the  people  in  the  15th  Ohio  Con- 
gressional District.  I  must  admit  that  I 
WM  surprised  when  a  computer  analysis 
of  the  first  11,035  responses  to  my  most 
recent  questionnaire  showed  a  50-50  per- 
cent division  of  opinion,  not  on  Just  one 
issue,  but  on  three  separate  Issues.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  rarely  had  an  even  divi- 
sion of  opinion  on  any  response  to  one 
of  my  questions 

The  people  of  the  15th  Congressional 
District  apparently  are  equally  divided 
on:  First,  whether  the  President's  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols should  be  extended;  second, 
whether  a  coupon  rationing  system 
should  be  instituted  If  the  gasoline  short- 
age should  become  really  Eu;ute,  and 
third,  whether  there  should  be  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  Watergate  Investigation 
beyond  April  30,  79  percent;  to  further 
pursuit,  on  the  basis  of  Information  now 
publicly  available,  of  House  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  the  President, 
61  percent,  and  to  decontrolling  gasoline 
prices  to  reduce  demand,  70  percent? 
I  waa  not  ourprised  by  these  findings 
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because  they  reflect  expressions  in  mall 
I  have  been  receiving,  nor  was  I  surprised 
particularly  by  the  fact  that  62  percent 
of  my  consltutents  would  relax  automo- 
bile emission  control  standards  to  con- 
serve gasoline. 

But  I  was  surprised,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  overwhelming  opinion — 69  percent — 
that  the  oil  shortage  has  been  contrived 
by  the  oil  companies. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
analysis  of  the  first  11,035  returns  re- 
ceived. At  this  writing  some  10,000  more 
have  been  received  and  they  still  are  com- 
ing in.  These  are  being  analyzed  and  fed 
into  the  compilation.  I  am  releasing  the 
first  results  now  because  skilled  statis- 
tical analysts  tell  me  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  any  significant  change  in  the 
results,  since  the  original  "sample"  in- 
volved so  many  returns  from  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  district's  popula- 
tion. 

An  Interesting  fact  about  the  analysis  is 
that  It  shows  no  great  dlfiference  of  opin- 
ions between  me  and  women  in  responses 
to  the  various  questions,  but  that  it  does 
show  in  some  cases  a  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  top  age  groups.  For 
example,  62  percent  of  those  in  the  18  to 
27  years  group  would  continue  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  and  57  percent  would 
terminate  the  Watergate  hearings.  By 
contrast,  In  the  58  and  above  group,  only 
22  percent  would  pursue  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  and  90  percent  would 
cut  off  the  Watergate  hearings. 

With  the  help  of  the  Census  Bureau  we 
determined  that  there  are  an  equal  num- 
ber of  people  living  In  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  four  age  categories 
designated  on  my  questionnaires.  I  think 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  each 
questionnaire  response,  considerably 
more  people  age  42  and  above  responded 
than  In  the  lower  age  groups.  For  ex- 
ample. In  answer  to  question  No.  10,  the 
breakdown  in  responses  Is  as  follows : 
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REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  PROPOSES 
LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE  INDIVID- 
UALS A  TAX  CREDIT  AS  A  BRAKE 
ON  THE  CALAMITOUS  EFFECTS  OP 
INFLATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is 
the  severest  problem  now  facing  our  Na- 
tion. It  borders  on  crisis  proportions. 
Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  the  peo- 
ple believe  inflation  to  be  our  biggest 
problem.  As  an  issue,  it  far  outweiglis  any 
other  facing  us. 

Inflation  threatens  to  weaken  irrepara- 
bly the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  our 
economy. 

Inflation  robs  each  of  us  of  our  pur- 
chasing power,  making  us  poorer  in  dol- 
lar terms. 

Inflation  eats  away  the  true  value  of 
money — money  we  had  been  saving — 
saving  to  send  our  children  to  college,  or 
to  buy  a  new  home,  or  to  retire. 

Inflation  endangers  the  future  of 
each  of  us,  for  those  who  are  now,  or  will 
be,  on  fixed  incomqp — principally  annu- 
itants, pen,?ioners,  and  social  security 
recipients — are  hurt  the  hardest  by  a  loss 
of  purchasing  power.  Prices  go  up,  but 
their  income  either  remains  the  same  or 
goes  up  as  an  after-the-fact  occurrence. 

And.  Inflation  erodes  the  economic  se- 
curity which  has  formed  the  basis  for  our 
free  society. 

Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  either 
stopped  or  slowed  down?  Because  too 
many  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the 
problem  are  iix^ajpable  or  imwllllng  to 
come  to  grips  wltli  the  matter. 

Of  whom  do  I  speak?  Principally,  of 
poUticlans.  Pt^ticians  who  spend  too 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Politicians 
who  authorize  the  printing  of  more  and 
more  paper  money  to  cover  the  costs  of 
Government.  Politicians  who  must  raise 
taxes  to  meet  expenditures — which  they 
are  unwilling  to  do — or  who  Increase  the 
public  debt  load  borne  by  each  and  every 
citizen — ^whlch  they  are  far  too  willing  to 
do. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before  In 
this  Chamber,  inflation  Is  not  an  act  of 
God.  It  is  an  act  of  polltidaDs.  And,  as 
such.  It  Is  as  susceptible  to  immediate 
alleviation  and  eventual  resolution  as  It 
was  to  creation. 

Let  me  teU  you  how  str(»igly  I  feel 
about  this  matter:  If  the  elected  officials 
of  this  country  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  causes  of  inflation — rather  than  to  its 
alleviation,  the  people,  the  voters  should 
hold  them  fully  Eiccountable  and  then 
turn  them  out  of  office.  It  Is  that  simple. 

We  need  men  and  women  In  elective 
offices  who  will  tell  the  truth  to  the 
American  people,  and  w^o  can  hold  the 
line  against  inflation.  Officials  who  can 
say  "no"  to  the  countless  proposals  for 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  Officials 
who  can  say  that  iben  to  a  limit  beyond 
which  Government  cannot  continue  to 
go  In  taking  the  wealth  of  the  people 
away  Irom  them  in  the  form  of  ever 
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higher  taxes.  Officials  who  can  say, 
"stop,"  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
wants  to  print  money  that  has  nothing 
new  in  productivity  to  stand  behind  it, 

WHAT  CONGRESS  CAN  DO  TO  HOLD  THE  LINE 
AGAINST   INFLATION 

There  is  much  that  the  Congress  can 
do  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation.  It 
is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  most  of  these 
measures  have  not  already  been  insti- 
tuted. 

We  can  stop  spending  money  in  ex- 
cess of  projected  revenues.  By  so  doing, 
we  would  lessen  the  need  for  a  t&x  in- 
crease. We  would  stop  the  continuing  in- 
creases in  the  national  public  debt.  I  have 
sponsored  bills  to  require  only  balanced 
budgets  be  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  limit  the  rate  of  increase  in 
money  supply. 

We  can  stop  our  foolish  reliance  on 
Government-imposed  price  controls  as  a 
means  to  halt  inflation.  Price  controls 
may  be  well-intentioned,  but  they  do  not 
work.  Inflation  rose  at  an  annualized 
rate  of  3.3  percent  prior  to  mandatory 
price  controls  being  instituted  in  1971. 
Did  they  work?  No;  thereafter,  they  rose 
at  a  rate  of  8.8  percent  per  year.  And, 
last  week  we  were  told  that,  if  inflation 
continued  at  the  same  rate  it  did  for  the 
period  January  through  March,  it  would 
be  14.5  percent  for  1974.  This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  haK>en.  The  marketplace  has 
always  kept  prices  down  lower  than 
Government  regulation  has.  I  have  long 
opposed  the  so-called  price  control  pro- 
gram because  I  know  it  could  not  work. 

We  can  also  limit  the  annualized  rate 
at  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can 
issue  new  money.  Increased  money  sup- 
ply does  fuel  inflation.  A  careful  study 
of  American  history  reveals  that  there 
has  never  been  a  significant  inflation 
which  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  money  supply  and  that 
there  has  not  been  a  recession  in  the 
United  States  In  the  last  100  years  which 
was  not  preceded  by  a  nonincreasing 
money  supply.  I  will  soon  sponsor  a  bill 
to  tighten  up  the  Board's  money  issuing 
authority. 

But,  what  about  the  taxpayer  while 
the  Congress  debates  the  major  Issues 
associated  with  inflation?  What  can  we 
do  for  him  to  give  him  some  hedge 
against  the  effects  of  inflation?  Is  there 
nothing  we  can  do? 

There  is  something  which  can  be  done, 
and  I  am  today  Intnxluclng  a  Mil  to  do  It. 
We  can  give  the  taxpayers  a  hedge  on 
the  effects  of  inflation  by  giving  them  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  the  amoimt  by  which 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  has 
been  reduced  by  inflatloD.  My  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  individuals  with  such  a 
tax  credit. 

The  rate  of  inflation  for  any  taxable 
year  would  be  the  amount — as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  designate  and  as  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  percentage — by  which  the 
level  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index — all 
items,  U.S.  city  average — ^published  by 
the  n.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 
the  level  of  such  index  at  the  beginning 
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of  such  a  year.  Tlius,  if  the  rate  of  in- 
flation were  8  percent,  the  credit  would 
be  allowed  accordingly.  And,  I  have  pro- 
posed that  this  calendar  year  of  1974  be 
used  as  the  first  such  year.  I  see  no  need 
for  waiting,  and  I  know  the  people  v.ill 
agree  vdth  me. 

The  bill  goes  one  step  further:  It  al- 
lows a  credit  in  excess  of  the  tax  liabil- 
ity— if  such  excess  were  caused  by  the 
calculation  of  the  anti-inflntion  factor — 
to  be  refunded  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearts, 
chaired  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  highly  respected  Mr. 
Mills,  to  consider  this  proposal  as  it 
weighs  measures  to  reform  our  tax  struc- 
ture this  session. 

I  think  the  Congress  would  be  well 
Eer\'ed  to  enact  this  measure,  and  I  am 
confident  the  people  would  be  the  bettor 
for  it. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  PUBLICIZING 
LOTTERY  RESULTS  SHOULD  BE 
LIFTED 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

U;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  existing  Federal  law  so  as  to  re- 
move certain  restrictions  on  the  CH?era- 
tions  of  State-conducted  lotteries  as  well 
as  those  operated  by  private,  charitable, 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
permit  the  broadcasting  of  advertising, 
lists  of  prizes  or  information  concern- 
ing a  lottery  conducted  by  a  State  agency, 
a  nonprofit  organization,  or  by  a  radio 
or  television  station  within  that  State. 
It  would  also  permit  the  mailing  of  news- 
papers, published  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing advertisements,  lists  of  prizes,  or 
information  concerning  a  State- 
supjxirted  lottery  or  one  conducted  for 
charitable  purposes.  Additional  amend- 
ments would  permit  the  transportation 
or  mailing  of  tickets  and  other  informa- 
tion concerning  these  lotteries  within  the 
States  where  they  are  operated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  commenced  the  first  State- 
operated  lottery  of  modem  times.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  been  joined  by  my  own 
State  of  New  York  as  well  as  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Maine,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  in  em- 
bracing the  lottery  mechanism  as  a 
means  of  raising  revenue  for  public  pur- 
poses. Under  the  New  York  law,  the 
proceeds  from  the  State-run  lottery  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  State. 

However,  at  present,  States  are  ham- 
pered in  their  efforts  to  promote  these 
lotteries  by  existing  provisions  and  pro- 
hibitions in  the  Federal  law.  Tbe  result 
Is  that  many  winners  never  !eam  that 
they  have  in  fact  won.  Another  result  Is  a 
lessening  ot  the  potential  revenues  for  a 
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public  good  such  as  Improved  educa- 
tional facilities.  Similarly,  charities  and 
other  nonprofit  groups  are  restrained 
from  realizing  the  full  potential  of  their 
fundralslng  efforts  for  needy  causes. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Claims  and  Governmental 
Relations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  wUl  begin  hearings  this 
week  on  the  subject  of  pending  lottery 
legislation.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the 
only  one  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
advertising  and  malhng  restrictions  as 
they  relate  to  nonprofit  organizations  as 
well  as  State-conducted  lotteries.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  types  of  fund- 
raising  efforts  should  be  free  to  operate, 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  State, 
without  beln^unduly  restricted  by  Fed- 
eral law.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Claims  will  see  the  merits 
of  such  legislation  In  a  favorable  light 
and  take  action  on  it  in  this  session. 


EMERGENCY  AID  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  fight- 
ing Intensifies  between  Israel  and  Syria 
on  the  Golan  Heights,  and  as  Arab  ter- 
rorists In  Israel  step  up  their  cowardly 
destructive  acts,  more  and  more  of 
Israel's  limited  resources  must  be  spent 
to  assure  both  foreign  and  domestic 
security. 

In  this  light,  the  Impounding  of  emer- 
gency aid  for  Israel  voted  late  last  year 
by  this  Congress  for  Israel,  and  signed 
by  the  Preaddent  December  26,  becomes 
especially  onerous  for  Israel's  financial 
future.  Of  the  $2.2  billion  voted  by  the 
Congress,  1.5  billion  was  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  an^^e  balance  would  be 
available  to  Israel  In^th^  way  of  credits. 
Thus  far,  however,  they  administration 
has  refused  tS~>eiease/ this  money  to 
Israel.  [  ] 

Moreover,  there  a^siWa^that  the  ad- 
ministration may  evea  seek]  to  circum- 
vent the  will  of  Congrrtsby/maklng  less 
than  the  $1.5  billion  RgHfe  available  to 
Israel  In  the  form  of  grants.  Israel  may 
be  forced  to  borrow  much  of  this  money, 
thus  further  Increasing  the  enormous 
debts  she  has  taken  on  since  the  October 
1973  war.  The  testimony  earUer  this 
month  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hardly  served  to  dispel  Israeli 
fears  that  the  administration  Is  seeking 
to  reduce  the  grant  moneys  previously 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

Clearly,  the  October  war  has  dealt  an 
enormous  blow  to  the  Israeli  economy. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  supply  arms  to  the  Arab  countries 
through  "an  absolutely  open  spigot,"  aa 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  P. 
Clement*  recently  told  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  In  addition. 
Israel  still  must  bear  the  financial  burden 
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of  resettling  thousands  of  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union  who  arrive  monthly. 

The  administration  by  having  refused 
thus  far  to  live  up  to  the  intent  of  con- 
gressional legislation  regarding  grants 
for  Israel  adds  to  Arab  intransigence  in 
the  negotiating  arena.  One  wonders 
whether  Syria  would  still  be  seeking  to 
drive  Israel  from  positions  atop  Mt. 
Hermon  were  the  United  States  clearly 
providing  Israel  with  these  moneys. 

The  administration  must  provide  the 
funds  voted  by  the  Congress  to  Israel 
immediately. 


April  23,  1974. 


NO  JOBS  MAKES  THE  WELFARE 
PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    flew    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently read  an  article  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  welfare.  Mr.  James 
Dumpson.  New  York  City's  Human  Re- 
sources commissioner,  sheds  a  revealing 
light  on  the  nature  of  welfare  and  those 
who  are  forced  to  use  it  to  sustain  their 
lives. 

The  article,  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  follows: 
Welfare   RjBcn»nBNTS    Don't   Work    Because 

OP  No  JOBS DDMP30N 

(By  Don  Rojas) 

"Welfare  is  not  a  cause.  It's  an  effect  .  .  . 
we  go  on  attacking  people  In  need  rather 
than  the  malfunctioning  aystema  that  cre- 
ated their  need."  said  James  Dumpson.  the 
city's  Human  Resources  Administrator  in  hta 
first  pubUc  address  since  bis  appointment  in 
January. 

Speaking  before  1200  people  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  at  the  Americana  Hotel, 
Dumpson  called  for  reorganization  of  the 
city's  welfare  system  and  disclosed  his  rec- 
ommendations for  realigning  the  agency  to 
Intensify  Its  delivery  of  service. 

ACCOONTABn-rrT 

"I  do  not  believe  Mayor  Beame  Intended 
the  word  dismantle  to  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  the  amputation  of  services  from 
Ijeople  or  the  dismemberment  of  the  services 
themselves.  Rather  the  Interpretation  should 
be  on  the  restructlng  of  the  method  for  pro- 
viding aU  aerrlces  In  the  most  responsible, 
efficient  and  accountable  way  possible," 
Dumpson  s&ld. 

The  HRA  Administrator,  who  Is  also  New 
Tork  City's  Social  Services  Commissioner, 
stated  that  he  would  propose  to  Mayor  Beame 
the  establishment  of  a  "four-offlce  services 
structure"  because  the  service  function  "has 
for  too  long  been  underemphaslzed." 

Dumpson's  address  was  eloquent  and  well- 
received  by  the  many  welfare  workers,  city 
officials  and  community  representatives  who 
attended  the  luncheon. 

INBREEDtNG 

He  drew  applause  when  he  said  that  wel- 
fare  continues  to  be  the  "wastebasket"  for 
the  falluTM  of  a  variety  of  our  social  and 
economic  systems.  He  attributed  this  to  "an 
Incestuoua  InbreAlng"  of  malfunctioning 
systems  of  education,  health  services,  hous- 
ing and  the  vagaries  of  an  economy  tbat 
seems  to  make  "the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer." 


"The  welfare  system  has  never  been  one 
of  America's  best  loved  Institutions,  and, 
given  the  economic  realities  of  New  York 
City  In  1974,  public  sentiment  Is  not  likely 
to  undergo  any  quick  changes,"  Dumpson 
said. 

Charging  government  with  Insensltlvlty  to 
the  problems  of  welfare  recipients,  Dufenpson 
noted  that  until  this  country  develops  and 
adopts  a  "national,  humane,  human  resource 
policy"  there  will  continue  to  be  conflicting, 
damaging  social  and  economic  policies  inso- 
far as  human  welfare  Is  concerned. 

NO    JOBS 

■We  must  take  positive  steps  to  dispell 
v.hat  is  again  and  again  proven  a  myth — 
tliat  welfare  recipients  don't  want  to  work," 
the  city  official  urged  hU  listeners.  "The  real 
reason  is  that  there  are  no  Jobs." 

In  the  light  of  this  Dumpson  said  that 
HRA  has  already  proposed  the  conversion 
of  the  Work  Relief  Employment  Program 
(WREP)  from  half-time  to  fuU-time  status. 
Dumpson  sees  HRA  making  available  a  broad 
range  of  preventative,  curative  and  develop- 
ment welfare  services  that  will  Include  in- 
come support  and  "humane,  sensible"  pro- 
grams administered  by  or  for  HRA. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.  AND 
THE  HONORABLE  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POWELL 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  11,  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  just  man  and  woman 
today,  there  exists  a  little  more  imder- 
standing.  a  little  more  concern,  a  little 
more  wisdom  because  of  the  lives  of  two 
great  men  who  died  on  this  day.  April  4. 
They  raised  our  minds  to  understand 
better  the  role  the  individual  can  play 
In  a  society  built  on  pluralism.  They 
raised  our  hearts  to  the  cries  of  those 
whom  the  system  has  forsaken.  They 
raised  their  hands  with  ours  to  give  aid 
to  those  In  need.  They  raised  our  souls 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  brother- 
hood. 

As  a  black  man,  I  am  proud  that  two 
such  men  as  these  walked  with  black  feet 
in  Selma  and  Montgomery  and  Harlem 
and  Washington,  and  that  I  wtis  priv- 
ileged to  share  in  their  cause  of  Justice. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  giant 
among  men.  Inspired  this  Nation  with 
his  dedication  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  all  men  and  women. 
He  lived  for  peace,  and  was  honored  for 
his  efforts  by  International  acclaim  and 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace.  He  lived  to 
bring  to  others  the  sense  that  God  cre- 
ated man  equal  and  righteous.  He  was 
gunned  down  by  an  assassin  who  could 
not  deal  with  the  truths  he  brought. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  a  pioneer  In 
one  of  the  toughest  Jobs  a  man  can 
have — representing  the  needs  and  the 
rights  of  his  people.  He  fought  for  social 
legislation  when  it  was  not  popular.  He 
fought  for  equal  and  decent  education 
for  all  our  children;  he  t^ok  the  leader- 
ship in  showing  that  a  black  man  could 
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break  through  and  bring  about  meanlng- 
f  til  change  on  a  national  legislative  level. 
Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  deaths 
of  these  men,  we  rejoice  that  some  of 
their  dreams  have  come  true,  that  some 
of  the  hopes  for  their  fellow  man  has 
been  fulfilled.  We  rejoice  that  their  lead- 
ership has  inspired  others  to  follow  their 
footsteps.  And  we  build  on  their  work 
to  provide  a  decent  quality  of  life  for 
all  our  brothers  and  sisters,  whatever 
their  color  or  religion  or  place  of  birth, 
around  the  world. 


JOSEPH  C.  PLUMB,  JR. 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Charlie" 
Plumb  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  5^/2 
years  in  Vietnam.  He  is  the  former  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Joseph  C.  Plumb,  Jr.,  who  flew  a 
P-4B  Phantom  Jet  bomber  which  was  hit 
May  19, 1967,  while  flying  south  of  Hanoi. 

Charlie  Plmnb  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  with  an  attitude  and 
character  that  is  heartwarming.  He  has 
been  traveling  around  mid-America 
speaking  to  more  than  300  audiences  in 
the  last  year.  He  was  recently  a  guest 
speaker  in  Emporia,  Kans.,  and  those 
who  heard  him  are  still  echoing  the  zest 
for  life  which  Charlie  Plumb  has  come 
to  know,  live,  and  share  with  others. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  article,  a  re- 
print from  the  Emporia  Gazette — the 
famous  newspaper  begun  by  William  Al- 
len White.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  man 
totally  confined  from  the  progress  and 
day  to  day  life  of  this  country  for  SVz 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Charlie's 
closing  words  which  is  an  observation  of 
his  first  look  at  America  upon  returning : 

I  feel  now  that  while  the  looks  of  Ameri- 
cans may  have  changed,  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans are  the  same.  For  that  I'm  thankful. 

The  article  follows : 

FmsT  Yeabs  as  a  Prisoner  Were  Worst, 

Plumb  Says 

(By  E.  N.  Krley) 

For  nearly  six  years,  former  Lieut.  Comdr. 
Joseph  C.  Plumb  was  a  prisoner  of  war  In  a 
NorUi  Vietnamese  camp  In  Hanoi. 

A  fighter  pUot  in  the  Navy,  "Charlie" 
Plumb  was  captured  five  days  before  his  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  was  scheduled  to  end. 
His  F4-B  Phantom  jet  bomber  was  hit 
May  19th,  1967,  while  flying  south  of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Plumb  recalls  looking  down  as  be  and 
his  parachute  slowly  floated  to  the  ground. 
There  was  no  chance  of  escape.  Viet  Cong, 
dressed  In  their  black  pajama-type  uniforms, 
looked  like  ants  in  the  green  foliage  below 
him.  He  was  scared. 

"I  remember  Just  before  I  hit  the  ground 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  prayed,  "Lord,  give  me 
strength."  "  It  was  a  prayer  Mr.  Plumb  would 
repeat  several  times  while  he  was  a  P.O.W. 

He  was  Immediately  stripped  and  beaten. 
In  the  next  few  days  he  was  tortured,  de- 
graded and  starved. 

Ropes  were  tied  on  his  hands  and  legs 
and  then  Ms  body  was  twlAted,  pulled  and 
contorted  In  many  different  and  painful  posl« 
tlons.  The  torture  was  called  the  "rope  trick" 
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by  the  many  P.CW.'b  who  survived  It — some 
did  not. 

After  two  days  of  torture.  Mr.  Plumb  quit 
refusing  to  answer  the  Viet  Cong's  questions. 
He  began  telling  them  almost  unbelievable 
lies. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  was 
to  lie.  Viet  Cong  people  would  lose  face  If 
they  could  not  make  you  talk.  They  would 
not  accept  a  'no'  answer  and  they  would 
torture  you  until  you  died.  So  we  told  them 
lies.  Afterward,  the  Viet  Cong  would  not 
punish  you  for  lying  because  to  do  so  would 
force  them  to  admit  that  they  had  been  out- 
smarted— which  also  caused  them  to  lose 
face,"  Mr.  Plumb  explained.  For  two  years 
Mr.  Plumb  was  in  isolation.  Surrounded  by 
the  dirt  walls  of  an  elght-by-elght-foot  cell, 
he  was  forbidden  even  to  try  to  look  at  other 
Americans.  The  punishment  for  any  type  of 
communication  was  a  severe  beating. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Plumb  was  plagued  with 
boredom.  "We  overlook,  here  in  America,  one 
of  ovu:  most  simple  freedoms,  the  freedom  to 
communicate  •  Ith  an  English  speaking 
American." 

One  day,  Mr.  Plumb  made  a  deck  of  cards 
out  of  toilet  paper.  When  his  North  Vietnam- 
ese guards  found  him  playing  with  the 
cards,  they  beat  him.  He  says  he  still  has 
scars  from  the  beatings. 

When  he  finally  was  released,  he  returned 
home  to  Kansas  City  to  discover  that  his 
wife  had  filed  for  a  divorce  four  months  be- 
fore his  release.  After  waiting  almost  five 
and  a  half  years  she  was  ready  to  call  it 
quits.  She  has  since  re-marrled. 

But  through  the  hardships,  Charlie  Plumb 
still  says,  "I'm  no  hero." 

A  crowd  of  more  than  350  Emporlans  at  the 
Granada  Theater  Wednesday  night  apjaar- 
ently  disagreed.  The  crowd  gave  Mr.  Plumb 
two  standing  ovations  and  after  his  speech 
surrovmded  him  with  questions,  smiles  and 
praises. 

A  young  man  dressed  In  a  suit  told  Mr. 
Plumb,  "I  was  over  there  too.  It  was  tough." 

An  older  Emporia  woman,  shaking  Mr. 
Plumb's  hand  like  It  was  a  pun^)  handle, 
ssUd,  "You're  an  In^iration." 

Another  standing  near  Mr.  Plumb  added 
that  he  has  the  type  of  attitude  "which 
America  needs." 

Since  his  return  last  yesj*  to  Kansas,  Mr. 
Plumb  has  spoken  to  more  than  300  audi- 
ences. Mr.  Plumb  says  he  has  received  a 
standing  ovation  at  each  appearance. 

Mr.  Plumb  is  no  longer  a  Navy  officer.  He 
resigned  his  commission  In  January,  almost 
exactly  one  year  after  he  was  released  from 
captivity.  He  now  works  for  Informed  Inc., 
a  public  relations  firm  in  Lenexa.  When  he  is 
not  booked  for  speaking  engagements,  he 
helps  the  public  relations  firm  with  some  of 
its  clients. 

Mr.  Plumb's  experiences  as  a  P.  O.  W.  are 
recorded  In  a  book  entitled,  "I'm  No  Hero." 
TTie  book  is  sold  after  his  speeches. 

Another  employe  of  Informed  Inc.,  who 
travels  with  Mr.  Plumb,  says  Mr.  Plumb's  suc- 
cess Is  because  of  his  personality  and  way  of 
life.  "Charlie  tells  an  audience  about  a  way 
of  life  they  admire  and  then  he  does  some- 
thing even  more  Important — he  lives  that 
type  of  life." 

Ushered  in  by  Girl  Scouts,  holding  the 
hands  of  two  small  Brownie  Scouts,  the 
American  Sag  preceding  him  down  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Plumb  approached  the  speaker's  podium 
at  the  Pox  Theater  amid  loud  applause. 

Without  notes,  he  began  telling  the  crowd 
of  his  P.  O.  W.  experiences,  but  he  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  explaining  that  three  things 
gave  him  the  courage  to  endure  torture  and 
keep  his  sanity. 

"I  endured  six  years  of  hell  because  of 
my  faith  In  God.  I  knew  He  was  with  us,  and 
His  wlU  would  be  done.  Alao,  because  o<  my 
great  love  of  country,  and  becatue  of  self- 
dladpUne  and  pride." 
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He  qxilckly  added,  "But  I'm  no  hero.  Many 
Americans  are  prisoners  in  America  right 
now.  They  are  held  in  prisons  of  mental  bars, 
not  metal  bars,  but  they  also  can  endure  if 
they  take  stock  in  the  same  three  things 
which  gave  me  the  power  to    msike  it." 

Mr.  Plumb  was  reared  in  a  small  town  on 
the  Kaw  River  in  Kansas,  and  later  moved 
to  Overland  Park. 

After  high  school  he  attended  the  Naval 
Academy  In  Annapolis,  Md.  He  then  was 
assigned  to  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk.  Before  he 
was  shot  down  he  had  flown  75  combat 
missions  and  received  eight  medals. 

In  his  speech,  he  told  how  prisoners  com- 
mvjnicated  while  they  were  in  isolation  cells. 
He  said  some  men  would  write  notes  o;i 
tollKt  paper  and  wrap  them  on  small  stones 
whi^^were  tossed  from  cell  to  cell.  "That 
was  cmjed  air  mail,"  he  said  Jokingly. 

"We  atso  developed  an  elaborate  code  of 
coughs  and  sneezes.  The  Viet  Cong  are  al- 
ways coughing,  sneezing,  grunting  or  spit- 
ting, so  they  did  not  notice  if  we  did  the 
same.  Often  I  would  wake  up  to  the  sovn.d 
of  a  loud  cough  followed  by  a  grunt,  which 
meant  "Good  Morning." 

Other  codes  developed,  but  after  two  years 
in  Isolation,  the  prisoners  were  given  cfil 
mates. 

Mr.  Plumb  recalls  that  boredom  again  be- 
came the  biggest  problem  in  camp.  To  keep 
"the  cogs  in  our  heads  from  becoming  ccv- 
ered  with  cobwebs  we  began  a  dally  routine 
of  activities." 

The  prisoners  challenged  each  other  in 
exercise  drills.  By  tapping  on  the  walls  ar.d 
using  other  signals  the  men  would  begin 
exercise  drills  and  then  compare  the  resulis. 
"At  first  the  best  we  could  do  would  be 
around  25  push-ups  and  100  sit-ups.  Alter 
six  vears  the  champion  pushup  record  was 
closl  to  1,500  and  the  sit-up  record  was  near 
10.000." 

Tlie  prisoners  also  amused  themselves  by 
telling  each  other  about  movies  they  had 
seen.  "When  he  first  came  to  our  camp,  one 
man  told  us  about  a  movie  he  had  seen.  It 
took  him  about  10  minutes.  After  five  years 
in  prison  it  took  the  same  man  three  hours 
to  tell  about  the  movie  and  It  had  grown 
from  a  PG  rating  to  triple  X." 

Mr.  Plumb  said  the  prisoners  were  aware 
of  anti-war  activities  in  the  United  States. 
Speakers  in  each  of  the  cells,  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  carried  "news"  from  the 
Voice  of  Vietnam,  dubbed  "Hanoi  Hannah' 
by  the  prisoners. 

"We  didn't  believe  a  lot  of  It  because  it 
was  blown  way  out  of  proportion  by  Commu- 
nist propaganda,"  Mr.  Plumb  recalled.  "We 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  see  a  united 
America  behind  us,  but  for  myself.  I  was 
proud  to  serve  a  country  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  action." 

Visits  to  North  Vietnam  by  some  anti-war 
activists  like  Ramsey  Clark,  former  U.S.  at- 
torney general,  and  movie  star  Jane  Fonda, 
troubled  him,  Mr.  Plumb  said. 

"Personally,  I  was  quite  disenchanted  to 
see  a  good  looking  American  woman  speaking 
to  me  in  English,  saying  the  same  thing  that 
the  Vietnamese  had  said  for  years." 

Mr.  Plumb  Is  against  amnesty  for  drfci't 
evaders.  They  severed  an  unwritten  commit- 
ment when  they  refused  to  serve,  he  says. 
"Now  that  the  sun  is  shining  they  want  ;o 
come  home — I  don't  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to."  His  remarks  interrupted  by  loud 
applause  from  the  Elnporia  audience. 

Mr.  Plumb  feels  America's  involvement  in 
Vietnam  helped  stop  communist  aggression. 
He  does  not  feel  the  fighting  between  the 
North  and  South  will  ever  end,  and  he  does 
not  feel  America  should  ever  send  troops 
back  to  fight. 

"Sending  troops  to  Vietnam  was  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginning.  I  think  If  we  try 
hard  enough  In  the  future  we  can  solve 
our  problems  dlplomaticaUy." 
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He  says  one  reason  he  Is  agskttist  sending 
troops  back  U  because  Vietnam  U  involved  in 
a  political  war.  "We  were  not  allowed  to 
fight  and  win  the  war  or  lose  It  because  of 
politics." 

"In  the  air  war  we  were  extremely  c.ircfiil 
not  to  drop  bombs  on  civilians.  I  was  threat- 
ened on  several  occasion.^  with  court  martial 
If  my  bombs  didn't  hit  their  targets.  It  was  a 
terrible  pressure,  because  we  were  dropping 
bombs  from  5,000  feet,  wltli  everyone  shoot- 
ing at  US,  and  we  were  only  supposed  to  hit 
a  60-foot  bridge  In  the  center  of  a  town." 

Mr.  Plumb  believes  President  Nixon's 
bombing  escalation  helped  end  the  war.  He 
said.  "We  P.  O.  W.s  were  glad  to  see  It." 

Prison  life  Improved  during  the  1970's.  Mr. 
Plumb  says,  t>ecause  of  increased  Interest  in 
P.  O.  Vfjt  by  Americans.  "That  s  when  people 
started  wearing  P.  O.  W.  bracelets  and  were 
Interested.  The  Viet  Cong  realized  we  were 
valuable  and  took  better  care  of  us." 

Mr.  Plumb  Is  not  encouraging  to  parents 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  soldiers  etlU  miss- 
ing. He  feels  most  of  them  are  dead. 

When  asked  about  bts  future.  Mr.  Plumb 
says  he  has  decided  he  will  serve  in  politics 
If  he  can  And  a  Job  which  will  not  make  him 
lower  bis  stand.irds.  He  has  no  particular 
office  in  mind. 

He  also  said  that  during  the  last  yp.ir  ovor- 
frlendly  politicians  who  were  anxious  to  get 
on  th«  "Charfle  Plumb  bantlwaaron"  became 
angry  at  him  when  he  was  friendly  to  their 
political  opponents.  He  does  not  like  such 
political  bickering. 

In  clOBlng.  Mr.  Plumb  .'aid  that  while  he 
was  imprisoned  he  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think 
about  why  he  was  flghtinK  He  remembered 
a  diflTerent  America  than  what  he  returned 
to.  Mlnl-sklrts.  X-rated  movies  and  long 
hair  shocked  him  at  first.  "I  thought  I  was 
returning  to  a  nation  of  beatniks.  I  feel  now. 
however,  that  while  the  looks  of  Americans 
may  have  changed,  the  hearts  of  Americans 
are  the  same.  Pt>r  that  I'm  thankful,"  he  savs. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  2205 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  hussoiTMi 

IS  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  HXTNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  from  the  St.  Louis 
County  Council  which  concerns  the  pro- 
POBed  Chicago -Kansas  City  Interstate 
highway.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  my  constituents  and  I  am  sure 
it  Is  to  many  Members  of  the  House  as 
well: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Congress  has  authorized  the  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  building  an  interstate 
highway  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago; 
and 

Wliereas.  Mlssinirl  and  nilnots  .■5tate  Idyh- 
way  engineers  are  pre.scntly  studying  such  a 
highway  system;   and 

Whereas,  a  diversion  of  such  magnltudiB  of 
the  normal  Oow  of  traffic  in  the  Midwest 
could  seriously  damage  the  economy  of  the 
St.  Loula  area  which  rests  in  great  part  upon 
the  area's  position  as  a  major  tran.sportatlon 
center;  and 

Whereas,  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men ot  the  City  of  St.  Louis  have  indicated 
their  Intention  to  adopt  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  Kansas  City-Chicago  interstate  high- 
way; and 

Whereas,  a  united  effort  between  the  City 
and  County  o€  8t.  Loute  to  oppo«  the  du»ct 
K»n»a«  Clty-Cblc«go  interstate  highway  la 
cooildered  essentUi; 
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Now.  therefore,  bo  it  resolved  by  the 
County  Council  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mis- 
souri,  as  follows: 

ThAt  the  meoibers  of  the  County  Council 
of  St.  Loula  County,  Missouri,  do  hereby  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  declaring  their 
opposition  to  a  direct  Interstate  highway 
system  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 

That  the  members  of  the  Council  further 
join  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men In  urging  the  Supervisor  of  St.  Louis 
County  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
to  Initiate  a  n^etlng  with  the  members  of 
the  St.  Louis  areas  Congressional  delegation 
to  obtain  their  commitment  in  opposing  this 
project  and  to  initiate  a  meetUig  with  Mis- 
.sourl  and  Illinois  slate  highway  engineers  to 
explain  lUe  St.  LouU  area's  opposition  to  the 
project. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Administra- 
tive DU-ector  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  deliver  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  area's  Con- 
gressional delegation. 

M.\UBICE    L.    SrtWABT, 

ChatrTnan. 
Hairy  E.  Vow  RoMm, 
JMaa  R.  Btm.ra, 
Gei{ai.o  a.  Rimmeli,. 
MtLTON  J.  BiscHor.  Jr.. 

BSAINFRD  W.  La  TorRETTF,  Jr.. 

Carl  W.  Bhcihan. 
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COLLK.'VGUE   CECIL   KING.    A    MEM- 
BER'S MENTOR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  cAJLxroaNu 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  aKPH£SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  a  score  plus  10  years,  the  beloved 
Cecil  King  of  California,  represented  our 
State  wen  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  decade  before  1942,  King 
represented  part  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
in  the  California  Legislature. 

King's  monument  obviously  will  be  the 
bill  he  Jointly  pioneered  with  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson  of  New  Mexico — the 
King-Anderson  medicare  bill,  the  central 
theme  and  accomplishment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy era— the  legislation  that  to  this 
day  promotes  longevity  of  millions  of 
older  Americans  who  know  that  their 
necessary  hoepltal  and  doctor  bills  will 
be  not  only  paid,  but  the  necessary  treat- 
ment rendered. 

When  others  shyed  from  the  task  of 
dabbling  in  this  socialistic  experiment,  it 
was  Cecil  King,  a  Senior  Democrat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  rose 
to  tlie  occasion ;  later  getting  the  neces- 
sary support  of  Chairman  Mills  and 
accomplLshlng  substantial  change  on  the 
face  of  American  health  delivery  sys- 
tem.s. 

Cecil  was  the  committee  on  commit- 
tees mentor  of  every  new  young  Dem- 
ocratic representative  from  California 
for  several  decades.  Prom  his  position 
representing  the  Western  States  on  the 
committee  on  committees,  King  helped 
shape  the  future  of  a  generation  of  con- 
gressional representation. 

Cecil  King  was  a  Congressman's  Con- 
Bxessman,  chairman  of  the  largest  dele- 
gation in  the  U.S.  Congress,  a  diplomat,  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to 


the  Common  Market  and  many  trade 
negoUsitlons.  He  served  the  Congress 
and  his  country  well,  left  his  mark,  a 
hero  slightly  sung,  but  who  will  long  be 
remembered,  sometimes  perhaps  in- 
nocuously and  anonomously  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  congressional  indus- 
try. 

To  Cecil's  wife,  Gertrude,  thanks  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


BASEBALL  1974 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OP    ILXIKOI3 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
avid  baseball  fan,  I  followed  with  great 
Interest  the  early  season  heroics  that 
saw  Hank  Aaron  hit  the  record-tying 
and  recordbreaklng  home  nms. 

WON  COTitlnental  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
Chicago,  ni.,  used  the  occasion  of  Aaron's 
liistoric  record  to  comment  generally  on 
the  popularity  of  baseball  and  some  of 
the  irritating  public  relatitxis  contro- 
versies that  broke  out  in  the  early  days 
of  the  1975  baseball  season: 
Bastb&ix  1974 

In  spite  of  the  usual  spring  weather,  the 
1974   baseball   season    Is    underway. 

Now  that  Hank  Aaron  has  put  the  record- 
tying  and  record-breaking  home  nms  behind 
him.  we  can  make  a  few  observations  about 
the  changing  nature  of  the  national  pastime. 
If  baseball  Bttll  lays  claim  to  that  title. 

To  those  of  us  who  grew  up  before  football 
was  the  focal  point  ot  every  weekend  from 
July  through  January,  basebaU  was  THS 
sport. 

Part  of  the  fascination  was  watching  the 
record  book.  And,  for  the  most  part,  base- 
ball's owners  treated  the  game  as  a  sport. 

Well,  things  are  different  today.  There  is 
still  the  fascination  with  the  record  book. 
But,  everyone  who  follows  the  gmme  knew 
the  1974  season  would  not  be  very  old  before 
Aaron  replaced  Babe  Ruth  as  the  aU-tlme 
home-run  king.  It  was.  or  so  we  might  have 
thought,  merely  a  matter  of  when  and  where. 
But.  those  who  control  baseball,  those  who 
have  moved  It  from  a  sport  to  big  business. 
felt  otherwise. 

We  think  Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie 
Kuhn  was  wrong  to  insist  that  Aaron  play 
at  least  two  of  the  three  opening  games  In 
Cincinnati.  And,  we  think  it  would  have  been 
nice  for  the  commissioner  to  go  on  to  Atlanta 
where  and  when  the  record  was  likely  to  be 
broken,  as  indeed  it  was  broken. 

It's  not  Just  the  way  the  AUanta  Braves' 
organization,  the  National  League  and  the 
commls.'iloner's  office  acted  In  the  Aaron  in- 
stance. The  season  has  been  made  longer,  but 
that  often  doesn't  bring  more  people  out  to 
the  ball  parks,  especially  when  opening  day 
is  delayed  by  snow.  And.  It's  hardly  sporting 
when  the  new  owner  of  a  ball  club  uses  the 
public  address  system  to  criticize  his  players 
before  39-thousand  fans.  That  might  provide 
a  little  color,  but  not  much. 

Some  may  question  whether  baseball  still 
enjoys  the  public  popularity  it  once  did.  If 
baseball  has  lost'publlc  favor,  some  of  the 
rea.3ons  were  on  display  during  the  first  week 
of  the  1974  season. 

We  like  basebaU,  but  baseball  has  some 
problems.  We  dont  know  the  answers,  but 
w«  think  organized  baaebaJl  should  be  look- 
ing for  them. 
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IMPRESSIONS  FROM  THE 
AFTERMATH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "Impressions  From  the  After- 
math": 

IBIPRESSIONS    FaOM    THE    AflTaiMATH 

A  tour  of  the  cotrmiunltles  devastated  by 
the  tornadoes  that  ripped  and  slashed 
through  Indiana  on  April  3  left  me  with 
strangely  mixed  feelings  of  depression  and 
pride.  The  depression  was  caused  by  the  lives 
lost,  the  injuries  sustained,  and  the  prop- 
erty damaged.  The  pride  was  prompted  by 
the  uncounted  acts  of  heroism  difrlng  the 
storm  and  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  people 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  rebuild. 

Several  counties  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  were  among  the  hardest  hit  In 
the  worst  tornado  disaster  in  half  a  century. 
Nearly  100  tornadoes  in  the  storm  crossed 
11  states,  killed  more  than  300  people,  in- 
cluding 44  known  dead  In  Indiana,  left  thou- 
sands injured  or  homeless,  and  caused  prop- 
erty damage  of  $1  billion.  Thirty-eight  In- 
diana counties  were  declared  disaster  areas 
as  a  result  of  more  than  $100  million  In 
property  damage. 

My  tour  of  the  tornado-struck  communl- 
tJes  left  unforgettable  impressions: 

The  bloodshot  eyes  of  a  rescue  worker  who 
had  labored  for  36  hours  without  rest; 

The  relieved  young  lady  who  found  her 
parents  after  hours  of  desperate  searching; 

The  elderly  woman  cleaning  and  arranging 
her  kitchen  counter  In  the  midst  of  her 
ruined  home; 

The  State  Police  helicopter  pilot  who  told 
of  several  medical  rescue  flights; 

School  Board  members  planning  to  resume 
classes  In  a  week  or  two  as  they  walked 
about  their  destroyed  schools; 

Tangled  steel  outside  a  power  plant  that 
resembled  spaghetti; 
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The  gratitude  for  life  of  people  who  had 
lost  almost  everything  else; 

The  quick  response  of  a  man  standing  next 
door  to  his  demolished  home:  "I'm  going  to 
start  rebuilding  tomorrow." 

The  farmer  who  commented :  "All  I  got  left 
Is  my  family  and  my  car,  but  I  am  lucky." 

A  family's  delight  when  electric  power  was 
restored  to  their  home; 

A  farmer,  working  alone,  and  beginning 
the  enormous  task  of  removing  tons  of 
debris  from  his  fields. 

Despite  the  desolation  In  the  wake  of  the 
storm,  I  was  encouraged  by  the  resUlent 
spirit  and  the  indestructible  sense  of  humor 
many  of  Its  victims  displayed.  (One  man,  who 
lost  everything,  said  his  theme  song  was 
"Gone  With  the  Wind.")  It  will  be  genera- 
tions before  the  tornadoes  of  '74  are  for- 
gotten by  Hoosiers,  especially  in  Ninth  Dis- 
trict communities  such  as  Madison,  Martiiis- 
burg,  Hanover,  and  Hamburg. 

The  storm  left  countless  scars:  stately 
trees  on  a  picture-book  college  campus  de- 
stroyed; a  pile  of  bricks  that  was  once  'a 
church;  a  hardwood  forest  turned  to  splin- 
ters; a  state  park's  scenic  vistas  destroyed; 
severe  livestock  losses;  mobUe  homes  strewn 
across  valleys;  schoolbuses  htirled  Into  the 
middle  of  fields;  downed  power  lines;  tele- 
phone poles  arranged  like  in  a  game  of  pick- 
up-sticks; and  hundreds  of  homes  appearing 
as  if  they  had  been  dynamited. 

Most  heartening  of  all  was  the  help  that 
the  tornado  victims  received  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  As  one  man  said  to  me.  It  re- 
stored his  faith  in  human  nature.  Police, 
National  Guardsmen,  and  Civil  Defense  work- 
ers kept  traffic  moving,  restored  order,  and 
prevented  looting.  Welfare  officials  helped 
with  food  stamps  and  clothing.  Local  busi- 
nesses contributed  whatever  they  could.  State 
and  county  highway  workers  provided  much 
of  the  muscle  and  equipment  for  the  monu- 
mental cleanup  Job. 

One  of  the  worst  natural  disasters  brought 
out  the  best  in  people.  Prom  all  over  Indiana 
volunteers  came  to  the  devastated  communi- 
ties to  lend  a  hand  with  debris  removal,  food 
service,  transportation,  communications,  and 
repair.  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
private  relief  groups  distributed  food  and 
shelter.   Water,   electric,   and   telephone   re- 
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pairmen   worked  without  breaks  to  restore 
the  basic  services.  Physicians  and  health  care 
personnel   gave   medical  assistance,   checked   ^. 
water  supplies,  and  vaccinated  against   d;s-   \^ 
ease.   Trained   insurance   catastrophy   teams     ^ 
were    dispatched    to    adjust    thousands    of 
claims. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  cooperation  my  staff 
and  I  received  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials  who  worked  to  make  a  wide  range 
of  assistance  available  to  storm  victims  as 
soon  as  fxjsslble.  Seven  disaster  assistance 
centers  are  now  In  op>eration  in  disafter 
areas  across  the  state.  Including  one  in  New 
Albany  and  one  in  Madison  in  the  Ninth 
District.  They  will  provide  much-needed  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  temporary  housing, 
mortgage  or  rental  payments,  food  stamps, 
unemployment  compensation,  debris  removal, 
loans  for  homeowners,  farmers,  and  small 
businessmen,  and  grants  to  replace  public 
schools  and  other  facilities. 

There  may  be  no  Joy  among  Hoosiers  as 
we  survey  the  losses,  bnt  there  are  ample 
amounts  of  faith  and  courage  and  determi- 
nation, as  the  events  of  this  week  surely 
proved. 


JO.VES   RELEASES  FIRST  DISTRICT 
SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
I^*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1924 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  several  weeks  mj-  ofl&ce 
has  been  tabulating  over  8,000  question- 
naire responses  which  were  returned  to 
my  ofQce  by  citizens  in  Oklahoma's  First 
Congressional  District. 

The  results  of  our  survey  of  voters' 
opinions  is  now  complete,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  our  findings  with  my  col- 
leagues here  today.  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  my  statement  on  the 
results  of  o'ar  survey,  and  the  precise 
tabulated  figures  themselves: 


[In  percent) 


Yes 


No       Undecided 


1.  The  tdministratiofl's  authority  to  impoie  wage  and  price 

controls  is  due  to  expire  April  30,  should  these  controls  be 
continued? 

2.  In  establishing  budget  priorities,  should  the  Government: 

(a)  Maintain    the    present    balance    between    human 

resources  and  military  spending? 

(b)  Reduce  spending  on  human  resources? 

(c)  Reduce  military  spending? 

3.  Should  medicare-medicaid  be  replaced  with  a  national  health 

insurance  system? _ 

4.  Should  Congress  pass  a  law  providing  for  some  form  of  public 

financing  of  Presidential  elections? 

5.  Should  the  year-round  daylight-savings  time  law  be  repealed?. 

6.  Should  Congress  enact  a    no-fault"  auto  insurance  bill? 


35. 1        52.  0 


12.9 


More 


48.6 
42.0 
35.7 

28.8 
42.1 
51.0 

22.6 
15.9 
13.3 

33.3 

45.9 

20.8 

39.3 
53.9 
56.9 

52.4 
38.0 
25.1 

8.3 
8.1 
18.0 

7.  In  the  following  program  areas,  do  you  feel  that  more,  less,  or 
about  the  same  amount  of  money  should  be  spent? 

(a)  Manpower  training  and  development 31  0 

(b)  Highway  construction     25  2 

(c)  Housing  for  senior  citizens  and  low-income  families  ,  34.  2 

(d)  Defense ., 42.  7 

(e)  Environmental  protection 31.9 

(0  Development  of  minority  and  small  business  enter- 
prises  31,  6 

(g)  Energy  research  and  development 77  5 

(h)  Foreign  aid _ __ 3.7 

(i)  Education 42.0 

0)  Health  programs  (hospital  construction  and  health 

services) ^. 44.8 


Less 


30  1 
41  2 
39.1 

25  ! 
3^3 

40.6 
13,2 
84.6 
23.0 

19.8 


Sjie 


38  9 
?3.  6 

:6.4 

3!.  2 
50.8 

27.8 

9  3 

11.7 

35.0 

35  8 


Release  From  the  Office  op  Representa- 
tive James  R.  Jones,  First  District  of 
Oklahoma 

Washington. — Representative  James  R. 
Jones  announced  today  the  results  of  his 
most  recent  survey  of  voter  opinions  In 
Oklahoma's  First  Congressional  District. 
Jones  said  that  over  8000  individuals  had 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  mailed  from 
hla  office  several  weeks  ago.  The  topics  on 
which  Jones  asked  voters'  advice  ranged 
from  "no-fault"  auto  insurance,  to  what 
over-all  spending  priorities  within  the  fed- 
eral budget  should  be. 

Jones  reported  that  52%  of  those  respond- 
ing are  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  wage  and 
price  control  authority  sought  by  the  Ad- 
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ministration;  35.1  ',;■  favored  extension  of 
that  authority,  and   12.9%   were  undecided. 

Only  33.3  ^c  of  those  responding  favored 
replacement  of  the  present  Medicare-Medi- 
caid  program  with  some  form  of  National 
Health  Insurance  System;  45.9%  were  op- 
posed to  replacement,  and  20.8 ''c  were  un- 
decided. 

In  answer  to  Jones'  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  support  a  public  financing  plan 
for  Presidential  elections,  62.4%  First  Dis- 
trict voters  replied  "No";  39.3%  said  "yes", 
and  8.3%  were  "undecided". 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  those  polled  sup- 
ported repeal  of  Year  Round  Day-light  Sav- 
ings Time;  38%  were  opposed  to  repeal,  and 
8%  were  undecided.  Jmea  eariler  this  year 


introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the  original 
Year  Ro<ind  Day -Light  Savings  Time  Act. 

On  ,the  question  of  whether  Congress 
should  enact  some  form  of  "no  fault"  auto 
insurance,  56.9';  said  "Yes":  25.1%  said 
"No";  and  18%   were  "undecided". 

A  combination  of  questions  posed  by  Jones 
In  his  questionnaire  asked  citizens  their 
views  on  how  over-all  federal  spending  prior- 
ities should  t>e  set.  For  instance,  nearly  half 
of  those  responding  (48.6%)  favor  retaining 
the  present  spending  balance  between  hu- 
man resources  and  military  programs:  only 
35.7%  favored  reducing  military  expedltures 
In  favor  of  greater  funds  for  human  re- 
sourcee,  while  61  %  were  opposed  to  such  re- 
ductions. 


\ 
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In  a  list  of  10  specific  areas  of  federal 
spending  set  forth  Dy  Jones  In  his  qvies- 
tlonnalre.  respondents  were  asked  whether 
they  favored  spending  "more."  "less."  or  ap- 
proximately the  "Same"  amoiuit  of  federal 
dollars  In  the  futvire.  One  area  that  received 
overwhelming  support  for  a  greater  future 
share  of  tax  dollars  was  the  field  of  energy 
development  and  research.  77. 57,,  of  the 
respondents  indicated  they  felt  fluancUl 
assistance  from  the  federal  government  for 
energy  R&D  should  be  Increased,  while 
only  13.2%  favored  a  funding  reduction. 
9.3 "i  Indicated  the  present  funding  level 
was  sufflcleut  In  their  opinion. 

A  similar  case  of  overwhelming  opinion 
came  on  forelgu-ald  appropriations,  except 
here,  84.6%  favored  a  reduction  In  current 
funding  levels.  Only  3.7%  favored  an  Ui- 
crease,  and  11.7'"  advocated  maintalr.Uig 
current  spending  levels. 

According  to  the  responses  given  Jones' 
questionnaire,  First  District  voters  also  favor 
higher  spending  priorities  In  the  fields  of 
health  programs  (44"  favor  greater  spend- 
ing than  present  levels),  and  Education 
(42':^  ),  In  addition  to  Energy  R&D. 

i 
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twister;  Oen»  Jennings,  lion  tamer;  WUlard 
Moors  and  Buasell  Alderman,  directors  for 
one  yean  Rev.  Byron  Robertson  and  Rev. 
James  Hancock,  directors  lor  two  years. 


GALVA  EAGLE  SCOUTS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22.  1974 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speakfr,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  Scott  Pe- 
terson, Dan  Garrett,  Andrew  McNaught, 
and  Jeff  Ol.son  for  obtaining  this  posi- 
tion. 

I  Include  the  following  article  which 
explains  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  GrJva 
Lions  Club,  the  sponsoring  organizrtion 
for  Galva's  Troop  No.  144,  at  wlalch  these 
young  men  were  honored : 

Miller,  Saatkamp  Join  Lions  Club 

Two  new  members,  Roy  Saatkamp  and 
R>ibert  MUler,  were  Inducted  Into  the  GalvB 
Lions  Club  diu-lng  the  meeting  March  27,  In 
Epworth  Hall,  First  United  Mcthodlgt 
Church. 

Joe  Kendall  conducted  the  induction  cere- 
mony. 

The  four  Eagle  fcoutj  belonging  to  Troop 
144.  the  scout  tr.op  sponsored  by  the  club, 
were  honored  alonn  with  their  fathers.  The" 
four  are  Scott  Peterson,  son  of  Dave  Peterson; 
Andrew  Andre  McNaught,  son  of  Riley  Me^ 
Naught:  Dan  Garrett,  son  of  Darrell  Garrett; 
and  Jeff  Olson  and  his  father.  Roger  Olson. 
Darren  Garrett  was  pre.sented  a  pin  from  the 
club  In  appreciation  of  his  work  with  the 
trf>op  The  four  -scouts  presented  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  to  Robert  Peck,  prf.';lde:it  of 
the  club,  for  sponsoring  the  troop. 

The  program  was  given  by  several  Instru- 
mental groiips  from  the  middle  .school  under 
the  direction  o..  Robert  Ba.-;kovlc.  plus  several 
selection!!  from  trvembors  of  the  plrla  chor\j« 
of  the  middle  school,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wayne  Nordstrom  The  youngsters  pre- 
sented Qumbers  they  expected  to  use  In  th» 
competition  of  bands  and  chorus  at  Henry 
last  Saturday 

wuilam  Patterson  and  Harry  Wallace  wer« 
program  co-chairmen. 

The  new  offlcers  for  the  coming  year  wers 
elerted  during  the  meeting. 

H  Ray  Young  was  elected  preeldent;  Franfc 
Peter»on  Jr  .  first  vtoe  president:  Tom  Page, 
second  vice  president;  John  Ooodale,  third 
vice  president:  James  White,  secretary;  Carl 
Palmer,      treasurer;      Dale     Anderson,     taa 


HISTORIC  LA  MOTT  SITE  OP  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  FIRST  FEDERAL 
COLORED  TROOPS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mrw^COUGHLTN.  Mr.  Speak'>r,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  .significant  celebration  planned 
for  Sunday,  May  5,  1974.  to  commemo- 
rate the  organization  of  the  fir.^t  Federal 
colored  troops  at  a  site  which  i.  now  tlie 
community  of  La  Mott. 

Located  in  Cheltenham  Township  in 
Pennsylvania's  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  La  Mott  will  be 
honored  in  ceremonies  by  State,  county, 
n.nd  local  officials.  Among  those  sponsor- 
ing the  event  are  the  Pennsjlvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
Clieltenham  Township  Historical  Com- 
mission, the  Township  Board  of  Com- 
mis.«loners,  prominent  Megro  leaders  and 
local  organizations. 

In  paying  tribute  to  La  Mott,  I  think  it 
%vcll  that  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation  and  its  attitude  toward  blaSs 
more  than  a  century  aiRo.  What  has  been 
accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished  sti'l  stand  in  startling  con- 
trast to  the  crises  and  attitudes  of  a 
•:ountry  then  rent  by  civil  strife. 

The  community  of  La  Mott,  formerly 
known  as  Camp  Town,  was  a  focal  point 
in  a  great  debate  that  raged  at  the  time 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  After 
President  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  there  was  consider- 
able controversy  over  whether  or  not  to 
enli.st  black  men  into  the  Union  Army. 
Despite  the  furor.  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  in  1863  issued  an  order  allowing 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  tn  form  the 
first  colored  regiment — the  54th  Col- 
ored Regiment  of  the  State  of  Ma'^.-^a- 
chusetts.  At  the  same  time,  the  War  De- 
partment established  a  training  center 
outside  of  Philadelphia  where  the  first 
federally  supported  black  soldiers  were 
trained. 

The  site,  now  the  community  of  I,a 
Mott,    was    in    Chelten    Hills    and    the 
,.t raining  center  was  named  Camp  Wil- 
liam    Penn.     Eleven     regiments     v.cre 
trained  at  the  camp. 

Lt.  Col.  Louis  Wagner,  a  veteran  of  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  the  camp's 
commanding  officer.  Black  regiments 
mustered  at  Camp  William  Penn  were 
the  3d,  6th,  22d,  24th,  25th,  32d,  41st. 
43d,  45th,  and  127th.  They  were  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  original  forces  of  the 
US.  Army.  Mr.  Prank  H.  Taylor,  writing 
in  his  book,  "Philadelphia  in  the  Civil 
War:  1861-€5."  notes  that  the  black 
regiments  were  not  credited  uiron  the 
quota  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  his  detailed  book,  Mr.  Taylor  writes 
of  the  outstanding  records  compiled  by 
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the  enlisted  men  and  officers.  He  said 
that  10,940  black  soldiers  and  400  white 
officers  commanding  them  all  shared  in 
the  records  for  bravery  imder  fire  and  f in- 
efficiency In  the  many  campaigns  in 
which  they  participated.  All  of  these  men 
originally  were  assembled  at  Camp  Wil- 
liam Perui. 

Mr.  Taylor  quoted  the  October  11. 1864, 
general  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  In  which  he  referred  to  the  charge 
of  these  troops  at  New  Market: 

Better  men  were  never  better  led,  better 
oflicers  never  led  better  men.  A  few  more  such 
charges  and  to  command  colored  troops  will 
be  the  post  of  honor  In  the  American  Army. 

^Vhen  the  war  ended.  Camp  William 
Penn  became  a  home  lor  blacks  who  set- 
tled at  the  site  then  referred  to  as  Camp 
Town.  Legend  has  it  that  they  were 
helped  to  settle  there  by  Lucretla  Mott 
and  her  brother-in-law,  Edward  M. 
Da\is.  Both  adamant  abolitionists  and 
operators  of  a  way  station  along  the  im- 
derground  railroad. 

History  records  that  blacks  and  immi- 
grants of  Irish  descent  lived  side  by  side 
in  harmony.  La  Mott  grew  and  prospered. 
It  remains  today  a  friendly,  stable,  and 
harmonious  community  where  blacks  and 
v,hites  live  together  in  cooperation  and 
brotherhood. 

I  Uiink  it  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  v,e  take  note  of  the  La  Mott  cele- 
bration, both  for  Its  historic  beginnings 
and  for  its  present  exemplification  of  true 
brotherhood.  The  dreams  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Martin  Luther  ICing  live  in 
the  commimity  of  La  Mott. 

A3  Congressman  for  the  citizens  of  La 
Mott,  I  add  my  own  personal  congratula- 
tions on  the  upcoming  celebration.  I  hope 
the  people  of  La  Mott  know  how  honored 
I  am  to  represent  them  and  how  delighted 
I  am  to  wish  tliem  well  in  the  years  to 
com?. 


BAN   THE   HANDGUN— XLIV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgun  epidemic  continues  to  spread 
unchecked.  The  latest  victim.'-,  are  young- 
sters in  our  Nation's  school'-.  T'herc  is  no 
excuse  for  Federal  inaction  which  ccmn- 
tenances  15-year-olds  pa:hir.c  piirols 
wi!h  th'ir  lunclies. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  April  14  edition  of  the  New  York 
Po.st: 

GrNs  in   the   Schools 

City  o.m:l:ils  are  reported  contemplating  a 
program  to  educate  llcen  ei  firearms  owners 
here  about  guns.  Unfortunately,  It  develops 
at  the  same  time  that  a  number  of  pubUc 
school  students  are  teaching  themselves  o  » 
that  subject — and  some  arc  learning  the  hard 
way. 

According  to  data  Just  provided  the  State 
CDmmlssIon  of  Investigation  by  the  Board  cf 
Education,  gun  "Incldentfi"  In  or  near  schools 
have  been  Increasing  In  recent  years.  In  1971, 
there  were  six.  In  1972,  nine,  and  last  year, 
24.  If  the  current  rate  continues,  there  may 
be  another  record;  there  were  11  cases  this 
January  and  February  alone. 
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Both  students  and  non-students  have  been 
Involved  In  these  crimes.  Assault  was  the 
most  frequent  ofl'ense  apart  from  weapons 
possession.  The  alarming  point  Is  that  there< 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  discernible  but 
a  dramatic  rise  In  school  gun  cases;  the  Im- 
plications of  that  fact — and  there  may  weU 
be  substantial  "underreporting,"  as  with 
crime  generally — do  not  require  elaboration. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  teaching 
safety  to  gun  owners  and  tightening  up  on 
the  regulations  in  general  as  they  affect  of- 
ficial permit -holders.  But  the  gun  plague.  In 
this  and  other  cities,  demands  far  more  com- 
prehensive forms  of  official  control. 


DOES    AMERICA     WANT     A     VETO- 
PROOF  CONGRESS? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thoughtful  editorial  which 
was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
on  April  19,  1974.  It  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Keating,  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House,  who  is  now  editor 
of  the  Enqtiirer.  I  recommend  this  edi- 
torial as  a  review  of  the  basic  structure 
of  our  Federal  Government,  and  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  con- 
tains an  interesting  commentary  and 
some  facts  about  the  upcoming  elections 
this  faU.       /" 

Text  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows : 
Does  America  Want  a  Veto-Pkoof  Congress? 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he 
approves  It  he  will  sign  It,  but  if  not  be  shall 
return  It,  with  his  objections  to  that  House 
In  which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill.  It  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  It  shaU  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  that  House,  It  shaU  become  law.  (Article 
I,  Section  7,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States) 

The  furious  effort  exerted  by  organized  la- 
bor In  this  year's  congressional  special  elec- 
tions— Including  the  March  5  election  In 
Ohio's  First  Congressional  District  and  the 
more  recent  tn  Michigan's  Eighth — Is  a  clue 
that  big  labor  Is  not  speaking  metaphorically 
when  It  declares  Its  goal  to  be  a  "veto-proof 
CongresB." 

Indeed.  Common  Cause,  which  purports  to 
monitor  campaign  spending,  has  reported 
that,  as  of  February  28,  the  nation's  unions 
had  on  hand  (5,032,584 — as  much  as  labor 
spent  In  the  1972  presidential  campaign — for 
use  between  now  and  November  to  elect  a 
Congress  friendly  to  labor's  legislative 
objectives. 

There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  remarkable 
about  any  organization's  seeking,  as  strenu- 
ously aa  It  can,  to  elect  members  friendly  to 
Its  p>olnt  of  view.  But  labor's  goal  of  a  veto- 
proof  Congress — a  goal  proclaimed  by 
George  B.  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO — 
goes  far.  far  beyond  the  aspiration  of  most 
organizations  to  a  friendly  hearing  in  high 
places.  A  veto-proof  Congress  Is,  after  all,  a 
Congress  that  wUl  not  think  twlfce,  a  Con- 
gress that  -will  not  ask  questions,  a  Congress 
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to  whose  members  such  standard  legislative 
terms  as  "reconsideration"  and  "compro- 
mise" are  unknown.  What  Mr.  Meany  and 
his  cohorts  are  seeking,  we  fear,  Is  a  Con- 
gress that  is  willing  to  abdicate  its  historic 
mission  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

We  question  very  much  whether  that  Is 
what  the  American  people  want. 

The  presidential  veto  has  been  portrayed 
In  recent  years,  by  some  who  have  a  stake 
In  Its  nonuse,  as  a  sordid  device  by  which 
American  Presidents  have,  on  occasion, 
frustrated  the  will  of  the  people  as  reflected 
la  the  legislative  output  of  Congress. 

In  reality,  the  veto  Is  one  of  those  checks 
and  balances  built  In  the  American  system 
by  the  Constitution's  framers  for  some  spe- 
cific and  legitimate  purposes.  They  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  no  single  branch  domi- 
nated the  entire  federal  government.  They 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  no  Congress 
would,  tn  a  burst  of  passion,  enact  Impru- 
dent statutes  without  due  consideration. 

In  consequence,  th^  stipulated  that  every 
congressional  enactment  must  be  signed  by 
the  President  to  become  law — provided  he 
approves.  If  he  does  not  approve,  he  must 
return  the  proposed  law  to  the  house  In 
which  It  originated.  It  may  then  be  repassed, 
over  his  veto,  by  two-thirds  majorities  and 
become  law  without  his  signature. 

What  the  Constitution  did  not  stipulate 
Is  what  transpires  between  the  time  a  Pres- 
ident Issues  a  veto  message  and  the  time 
Congress  begins  reconsidering  the  measure 
vetoed. 

If  the  measure  Is  one  of  genuine  national 
significance,  it  Immediately  becomes  a  focal 
point  of  public  Interest.  Rank-and-file 
Americans  who  may  have  paid  only  passing 
attention  to  the  proposition  when  it  emerged 
from  Congress  suddenly  become  more  Inter- 
ested in  its  contents  and  Its  Implications. 
Congress,  mindful  of  this  Increased  public 
interest,  ordinarily  takes  a  hard,  second  look 
at   its  earlier  handiwork. 

Sometimes  a  presidential  veto  Is  sustained, 
and  the  prc^xised  law  faUs  of  enactment. 

Sometimes  a  presidential  veto  is  overrid- 
den, and  the  law  becomes  operative  In  spite 
of   the   President's  opposition. 

What  harm  Is  done  In  the  process?  Scarce- 
ly anyone  with  a  legitimate  purpose  to  serve 
sufi'ers  from  reconsideration,  from  a  second 
look,  from  renewed  debate:  from  a  few  days' 
delay. 

Most  fair-minded  Americans  wUl  agree,  tve 
believe,  that  the  national  interest  Is  pKMrly 
sened  by  a  Congress  so  lopsldedly  commit- 
ted to  any  persuasion  as  to  be  tempted  to  act 
unthinkingly. 

The  Congresses  of  the  early  New  Deal  era 
were  Congreaaes  of  such  a  stripe.  They  passed 
enactments  at  the  behest  of  Preeldent  Roose- 
velt— sometimes  without  reading  them.  Some 
of  them  turned  out  to  be  unconstitutional; 
many  turned  out  to  be  Imprudent.  But  there 
was  no  one  to  challenge,  no  one  to  ask  for 
a  reconsideration,  no  one  to  Invite  a  second 
look. 

Only  when  President  Roosevelt  sought  to 
enlarge  the  Supreme  Court  to  assure  favor- 
able consideration  of  measures  In  which  the 
administration  had  a  stake  did  Congress 
finally  balk;  only  then  did  the  checks  and 
balances  came  once  more  Into  play. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  today  Is  that  the 
nation  is  ominously  close  to  a  Congress  that 
Mr.  Meany  could  certify  as  veto-proof.  Nine 
more  prolabor  votes  In  the  Senate  and  40- 
odd  more  votes  In  the  House  would  suffice 
to  give  the  AFL-CIO  a  virtual  blank  check 
to  call  the  shots.  It  will  be  In  the  winning 
of  those  additional  votes,  presumably,  that 
organized  labor  Is  prepared  to  Invest  Its  $5 
mUllon  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  additional  aid  In  the  form  of  the  labor 
of  union  functionaries,  the  propagandizing 
of  union  publications  and  the  considerable 
expertise  of  union  political  advisers. 
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Lamentably,  eveuti  in  receiit  months  l:f»ve 
played  into  organized  labor's  hands  to  an 
extent  scarcely  anyone  could  have  foreseen. 
The  Watergate  scandal  and  a  succession  of 
congressional  and  graud-Jury  inquirio  lias 
cast  a  considerable  cloud  over  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  many  of  its  policies. 

Mr.  Meany  and  his  colleagues  are  astute 
enough  to  exploit  these  widespread  di.soon- 
tents  to  seek  objectives  they  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  obtain. 

T!-iey  appear  to  subscribe  to  the  s'.ratefy 
proposed  some  weeks  ago  by  Prof.  J.  Ken  e'. h 
Galbraith,  who  shares  most  of  their  political 
and  economic  objectives.  "Our  best  chance  of 
getting  something  do;i.e,"  Professor  Oal- 
bralth  wrote  tn  Newsweek  early  this  year, 
"is  to  have  Mr.  Nixon  around  a  bit  longer 
as  the  visible  symbol  of  what  is  wrong.  It 
will  be  said  that  it  Is  cruel  to  use  him — 
that  a  man  should  not  be  kept  twisting  .slow- 
ly, slowly  in  the  wind,  even  for  so  hlph  a 
purpose  ris  ousting  reactionaries  out  of  the 
Congress.  But  it  is.  almost  certainly,  the  last 
thing  he  will  be  asked  to  do  for  hie  country   " 

Time  will  tell  whether  the  strategy  works. 
If  it  does.  It  will  be  regrettably  too  late  for 
the  American  people  to  entertain  second 
thoughts. 


MY  FUiCE  AS  A  NEW  VOTER  IN 
AJSIERICAN  POLITICS 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
I>:   FHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA TIV  S 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
"  proud  to  offer  the  following  es?ay  written 
by  a  yoimg  man  who  is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  Mr.  Brian  R.  Miller 
of  RFD  1,  Jonestown,  Pa.  Mr.  Miller's 
essay,  entitled  "My  Place  As  a  New  Voter 
in  American  Politics,"  was  the  winning 
essay  in  an  American  Legicwi  contest 
which  covered  three  counties'  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Miller  is  an  11th  grade  stu- 
dent at  Northern  Lebanon  High  School 
in  Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  and  I  believe  this 
essay  spealis  well  for  him  and  for  the 
youth  of  America : 

My  Pi. \rr  As  a  Nrw  Voter  in  .^mep.tc'v 

Politics 

(By  Brian  Miller) 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  it  is  my 
duty  to  defend  the  Constittitlon  of  this  de- 
mocracy and  its  treasured  Ideals  of  freedom 
of  press,  speech,  religion,  and  assembly  As 
a  new  voter  In  American  politics  I  feel  that 
It  is  not  only  my  privilege  and  right  to  vote. 
but  a  challenge  and  responsibility  which  I 
should  uphold,  selecting  the  best  candidate, 
with  an  open  mind. 

Attributed  to  Amendment  26.  Section  1  of 
the  United  ^ates  Constitution,  which  ga-ve 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  who  are  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  older  the  right  to  voie, 
the  numt>er  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  In- 
creased by  several  mlUion.  However,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  age  bracket  registered  to  vote,  and  still 
fewer  of  those  who  registered,  eventually 
voted. 

In  conjunction  with  Amendment  26,  Sec- 
tion 1.  there  was  a  recent  law  passed  which 
granted  college  students  the  right  to  vote  In 
the  area  they  resided  while  they  were  at  col- 
lege. I  feel  every  student  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  If  1  further  my  education, 
I  Intend  to  register  and  vote  while  at  college. 

Frequently  echoed  excuses  for  neglectlnc; 
to  vote  are,  "My  vote  doesn't  count  anyway," 
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or  "I  don't  have  time  to  vote."  Tliese  are 
simply  lame  rhetoric  for  apathetic  Individu- 
als. Then  many  times  these  Individuals  are 
tllssatlsfled  with  the  government,  when  ac- 
tually they  have  no  right  to  complain.  This 
Is  an  Irresponsible  and  ridiculous  attltndo 
to  have,  becaupe  If  everyone  held  that  same 
opinion,  no  one  would  vote  and  our  denrioc- 
ro'^y  would  crumble.  Such  an  act  on  anyone's 
part,  displays  not  only  a  feeling  of  unconcern 
H'd  disinterest,  but  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  as  a  new  voter  that  I  will  be  able 
to  fulflU  my  right  as  a  citizen  and  a  voter 
and  do  my  part  and  participate  In  every  elec- 
tion. I  also  Intend  to  encourage  my  psers 
and  other  persons  to  do  their  part  and  ap- 
pear at  the  polls.  I  wUl  not  force  my  opin- 
ions, trying  to  convince  other  people  that  my 
views  are  best,  for  I  realize  that  other  people 
ha.ve  dltferent  beliefs  and  I  respect  them  for 
that.  Albert  Eii^teln  said,  "My  political  lethal 
Ls  democracy  Everyone  should  be  respected 
as  an  Individual,  but  no  one  Idolized."  » 

Actual  voting  will  necessitate  an  open 
mind,  causing  me  to  disregard  all  propa- 
ganda and  unfounded  opinions  presented.  %iy 
thoughts  may  be  guided  by  other  persoiis, 
but  not  totally  persuaded  by  anyone  It  will 
be  my  obligation  to  select  who  I  think  Is 
most  qualified  for  hi.^  or  her  oiJice  and  who 
will  be  able  to  perform  hi.s  responsibilities 
to  the  best  of  his  capability,  regardless  of 
the  political  party  he  supports.  Usually  the 
best  candidate  will  be  elected:  E.  B.  White 
stated,  "Democracy  is  the  recurrent  sus- 
picion th:it  more  than  half  of  the  people  are 
right  more  than  half  of  the  time."^ 

After  the  election  Is  completed  and  ttie 
ballots  are  tabulated.  It  Is  then  my  duty  to 
support  the  newly  elected  and  his  policfes 
and  try  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  socieljy. 
Many  times  people  oppose  the  elected  officfel 
simply  because  he  Is  of  a  different  polltictil 
party.  This  narrow-mindedness  Is  a  detri- 
mental factor.  In  spite  of  what  may  have 
taken  place  In  troubled  Washington,  D.C.,  I 
ifeel  that  the  American  people  should  support 
President  Nixon  until  concrete  proof  of 
wrongdoing  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  N©t 
only  did  lack  of  support  during  the  Water- 
gate Issue  disgrace  the  President,  but  It  dla- 
graced  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Voting  will  not  only  be  a  new  experience 
for  me,  but  a  chance  to  express  my  feelings 
In  the  outside  world.  This  new  responsibility 
will  be  a  major  contributor  in  my  maturation 
from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Voting  m«y 
mean  the  difference  between  asking  on«*s 
parenu  for  permission  to  do  something  or 
actually  doing  it  myself.  It  will  help  me  to 
establish  self -confidence  to  face  life's  trlato. 
In  short.  It  U  every  United  States  cltizea»B 
responsibility  to  register  and  continue  voting, 
but  this  Is  especially  true  of  all  people 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Regardless  of  rac«. 
color,  or  creed,  everyone  should  seriously 
think  with  an  open  mind  about  who  he  or 
she  will  vote  for  and  then  select  the 
most  capable  candidate.  Franklin  D  Roa- 
■^evelt  onoe  said.  "Never  In  the  history  of  th» 
world  has  a  nation  lost  its  democracy  by  a 
successful  struggle  to  defend  its  demo- 
cracy." •  If  we  keep  this  in  mind  and  remeta- 
ber  Winston  Churchill's  definition  of  demo- 
cracy, our  democracy  should  remain  for  many 
years.  He  said,  "Government  of  the  peopla, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  still  remalnB 
the  sovereign  definition  of  democracy."  * 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The    Great    Quotations,    Seldes,    Oeore* 

(pg.  264).  ^ 

>  The    World    Book    Encyclopedia    Vol  D 

Democracy,  (pg.  104).  ' 

'The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Vol  ft 
Democracy,  (pg.  104). 

•  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Vol  OL 
Democracy,  (pg.  104). 
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HON.  DALE  MILFORD 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
carried  one  of  the  most  informative  and 
courageous  articles  that  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time. 

As  an  ex-police  offlcer.  I  have  been 
aware  of  a  credltability  gap  between  the 
working  policeman  and  the  unlver.sity 
researchers.  Neither  camp  really  knew 
the  other  and  neither  really  trusted  the 
other. 

Professor  Kirkham  bridged  that  gap 
and  truly  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
police  officer  in  this  Nation  and  of  every 
researcher  In  the  field  of  criminology. 

This  brilliant  professor  had  the  cour- 
ape  to  test  his  convictions  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  so  doing,  theory  was  tied  to 
practice  and  both  sides  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community  learned  a  valuable 
lesson. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  might 
also  gain  a  very  important  Insight  to 
our  national  problems  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  lu-ge  each  Member  to  carefully 
read  Dr.  George  L,  Kirkhaip's  brilliant 
article  that  I  am  herewith  Including  In 
the  Record : 

What  a  PnoFEssos  LcABifED  When  He 

Becamc   a    "Cop" 

(By  Dr.  George  L.  Kirkham) 

I;<TBODUCTION 

(As  assistant  professor  In  Florida  State 
University's  school  of  criminology.  Dr.  George 
L.  Kirkham  wanted  to  study  law  enforcement 
at  first  hand.  So  he  took  a  leave  of  absence, 
attended  a  police  academy  and  became,  tem- 
porarily, a  patrolman  in  the  800-man  police 
force  of  JackonvUle-Duval  County.  Pla.  In 
this  report,  reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  "FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin"  of 
March,  1974,  Dr.  Kirkham  tells  how  his  expe- 
riences as  a  patrolman  altered  aome  of  his 
Ideas  about  the  police,  criminals  and  the 
victims  of  crime.) 

Persons  such  as  myself,  members  of  the 
Bcq^emlc  community,  have  traditionally  been 
quick  to  find  fault  with  the  police. 

From  Isolated  Incidents  reported  In  the 
various  news  media,  we  have  fashioned  for 
ourselves  a  stereotyped  image  of  the  police 
officer.  ...  We  see  the  brutal  cop.  the  racist 
cop.  the  grafting  cop,  the  discourteous  cop. 
What  we  do  not  see.  however.  Is  the  Image 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
struggling  against  almost  Impossible  odds  to 
preserve  our  society  and  everything  In  It 
which  we  cherish. 

For  some  years,  first  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor  of  criminology,  I  found  myself 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  who 
write  books  and  articles  on  the  police  have 
never  been  policemen  ourselves.  ...  I  de- 
cided to  take  up  this  challenge:  I  would 
become  a  policeman  myself.  .  .  . 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  completed  over  100 
tours  of  duty  as  a  patrolman.  Although  stUl 
a  rookie  officer,  so  much  has  happened  in 
the  short  space  of  six  month*  that  I  will 
never  again  be  either  the  same  man  or  the 
same  sclentlBt  who  stood  In  front  of  the 
station  on  that  first  day.  .  .  . 


I  had  always  personally  been  of  the  opinion 
that  police  officers  greatly  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  verbal  disrespect  and  physical 
abu.se  to  which  they  are  subjected  In  the  line 
of  duty.  ...  As  a  college  professor,  I  had 
grown  accustomed  to  beUig  treated  with  uni- 
form respect  and  deference  by  those  I  en- 
countered. I  somehow  naively  assumed  that 
this  same  quality  of  respect  would  carry  over 
into  my  new  role  as  a  policeman.  .  . 

I  quickly  found  that  my  badge  and  uni- 
form, rather  than  serving  to  shield  me  from 
such  things  as  disrespect  and  violence  only 
acted  as  a  magnet  which  drew  me  toward 
many  individuals  who  hated  what  I  repre- 
iciited.  ... 

Several  hours  Into  my  first  evening  on  the 
streets,  my  partner  and  I  were  dispatched  to 
a  bar  In  the  downtown  area  to  handle  a  dls- 
tiirbar.ce  complaint.  Inside,  we  encountered 
a  large  and  boisterous  drunk  who  was  arguing 
with   the  bartender  and  loudly  refusing  to 

As  someone  with  con.slderable  experience 
a.s  a  correctional  counselor  and  mental- 
health  worker,  I  hastened  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation.  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  I  smiled 
pleasantly  at  the  drunk,  "but  I  wonder  If  I 
could  ask  you  to  step  outside  and  talk  wiih 
me  for  a  minute?" 

The  man  stared  at  me  through  bloodshot 
eyes  m  disbelief  for  a  second,  raising  one 
hand  to  scratch  the  stubble  of  several  days- 
growth  of  beard.  Then  suddenly,  without 
warning,  it  happened:  He  swung  at  me,  luck- 
Uy  missing  my  face  and  strlkUig  me  on  the 
right  shoulder. 

I  couldn't  believe  It.  What  on  earth  had  I 
done  to  provoke  such  a  reaction?  Before  I 
could  recover  from  my  startled  condition  ho 
swung  again— this  time  tearing  my  whistle 
chain  from  a  shoulder  epaulet.  After  a  brief 
struggle,  we  had  the  still-shouting,  cursing 
man  locked  In  the  back  of  our  cruiser.  I  stood 
there,  breathing  heavily  with  my  hair  In  my 
eyes  as  I  surveyed  the  damage  to  my  new  uni- 
form and  looked  in  bewilderment  at  my  part- 
ner, who  only  smiled  and  slapped  me  affec- 
tionately on  my  back. 

•Something  is  very  wrong,"  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  In  the  front  seat  as  we 
headed  for  the  JaU.  I  lAd  used  the  same 
kind  of  gentle,  rapport-bulldlng  approach 
With  countless  offenders  In  prison  and  pro- 
bation settings.  It  had  always  worked  so  well 
there. 

What  was  so  different  about  being  a  police- 
man? In  the  days  and  weeks  which  followed, 
I  was  to  learn  the  answer  to  this  question  the 
hard  way.  As  a  university  professor,  I  had  al- 
ways sought  to  convey  to  students  the  Idea 
that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  exercise  authority,  to 
make  decisions  for  other  people  or  rely  upon 
orders  and  commands  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  was  forced  time 
and  again  to  do  Just  that.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  lUe,  I  encountered  individuals  who 
interpreted  kindness  as  weakness,  as  an  In- 
vitation to  disrespect  or  violence.  I  encoun- 
tered men.  women  and  children  who.  In  fear, 
desperation  or  excitement,  looked  to  the  per- 
son behind  my  blue  uniform  and  shield  for 
guidance,  control  and  direction.  As  someone 
who  had  always  condemned  the  exercise  of 
authority,  the  acceptance  of  myself  as  an 
unavoidable  symbol  of  authority  came  as  a 
bitter  lesson. 

I  found  that  there  was  a  world  of  difference 
between  encountering  individuals,  as  I  had. 
In  mental-health  or  correctional  settings  and 
facing  them  as  the  patrolman  must:  when 
they  are  violent,  hysterical,  desperate.  When 
I  put  the  uniform  of  a  police  officer  on,  I  lost 
the  luxury  of  sitting  In  an  alr-condltloned 
office  with  my  pipe  and  books,  calmly  dls- 
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cussing  with  a  rapist  or  armed  robber  the 
past  problems  which  had  led  him  into  trouble 
with  the  law. 

Such  offenders  had  seemed  so  Innocent,  so 
harmless  in  the  sterile  setting  of  prison.  The 
often -terrible  crimes  which  they  had  com- 
mitted were  long  since  past,  reduced  like 
their  victims  to  so  many  printed  words  on 
a  page. 

Now,  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  en- 
counter the  offender  for  the  first  time  as  a 
very  real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and 
the  security  of  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 
longer  a  harmless  figure  sitting  in  blue 
denims  across  my  prison  desk,  a  "victim"  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency.  He  became  an  armed  robber  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed  maniac 
threatening  his  family  with  a  gun.  someone 
who  might  become  my  killer  crouched  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark  street. 

Like  crime  itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
an  impersonal  and  abstract  thing.  It  became 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced.  It 
was  a  tightness  in  my  stomach  as  I  ap- 
proached a  warehouse  where  something  had 
tripped  a  sUent  alarm.  I  could  taste  It  as  a 
dryness  In  my  mouth  as  we  raced  with  blue 
lights  and  siren  toward  the  site  of  a  "Signal 
Zero"  (armed  and  dangerous)  call.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  came  to  know — as 
every  policeman  knows — the  true  meaning  of 
fear.  .  .  . 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  In 
the  meaning  of  fear  which  took  place  shortly 
after  I  Joined  the  force.  My  partner  and  I 
were  on  routine  patrol  one  Saturday  evening 
in  a  deteriorated  area  of  cheap  bars  and  pool 
halls  when  we  observed  a  young  male  double- 
parked  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled 
alongside  and  asked  him  In  a  civil  manner 
to  either  park  or  drive  on,  whereupon  he  be- 
gan cursing  us  and  shouting  that  we  couldn't 
make  bUn  go  anywhere. 

An  angry  crowd  began  to  gather  as  we  got 
out  of  our  patrol  car  and  approached  the 
man,  who  was  by  this  time  shouting  that  we 
were  harassing  him  and  caUlng  to  bystandei^ 
for  assistance.  As  a  criminology  professor. 
some  months  earlier  I  would  have  urged  that 
the  police  officer  who  was  now  myself  simply 
leave  the  car  double-parked  and  move  on 
rather  than  risk  an  incident. 

As  a  policeman,  however,  I  had  come  to 
realize  that  an  officer  can  never  back  down 
from  his  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law. 
■Whatever  the  risk  to  himself,  every  police 
officer  understands  that  his  abUlty  to  back 
up  the  lawful  authority  which  he  represents 
Is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between  civi- 
lization and  the  Jungle  of  lawlessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curse  us  and 
adamantly  refused  to  move  his  car.  As  we 
placed  him  under  arrest  and  attempted  to 
move  him  to  our  cruiser,  an  unidentified 
male  and  female  rushed  from  the  crowd 
which  was  steadily  enlarging  and  sought  to 
free  hhn.  In  the  ensuing  struggle,  a  hysteri- 
cal female  unsnapped  and  tried  to  grab  my 
eervic©  revolver,  and  the  now-angry  mob  be- 
gan to  converge  on  us. 

Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an  "1^'ory- 
tower"  scholar  watching  typical  police  "over- 
reaction"  to  a  street  Incident — but  I  was  part 
of  It  and  fighting  to  remain  alive  and  unin- 
jured. I  remember  the  sickening  sensation 
of  cold  terror  which  filled  my  insides  as  I 
struggled  to  reach  our  car  radio.  I  simultane- 
ously put  out  a  distress  call  and  pressed  the 
hidden  electric  release  button  on  our  shotgun 
rack  as  my  partner  sought  to  maintain  his 
grip  on  the  prisoner  and  hold  the  crowd  at 
bay  with  his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I  would  have  Judged  the  of- 
ficer who  now  grabbed  the  shotgun  only  a 
few  months  before.  I  rounded  the  rear  of  our 
cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at  the 
mob  to  move  back.  The  memory  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  always  argued 
that   policemen   should  not  be  allowed   to 


carry  shotguns  because  of  their  "offensive  ' 
character  and  the  potential  damage  to  com- 
munity relations  as  a  result  of  their  display. 
How  readily  as  a  criminology  professor  I 
would  have  condemned  the  officer  who  was 
now  myself,  trembling  with  fear  and  an:<iety 
and  menacing  an  "unarmed"  assembly  with 
an  "offensive"  weapon.  But  circumstances  had 
dramatically  changed  my  perspective,  for  now 
It  was  my  life  and  safety  that  were  in  dan- 
ger, my  wife  and  child  who  might  be  mourn- 
ing. Not  "a  policeman"  or  Patrolman  Smith — 
but  me,  George  Kirkham! 

I  felt  accordingly  bitter  when  I  saw  the 
individual  who  had  provoked  this  near  riot 
back  on  the  streets  the  next  night,  laughing 
as  though  our  charge  of  "resisting  arrest  with 
violence"  vras  a  big  Joke.  Like  my  partner,  I 
found  myself  feeling  angry  and  frustrated 
shortly  afterward  when  this  same  Individual 
was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced 
charge  of  "breach  of  peace." 

As  someone  who  had  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders.  I 
now  began  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
riThts  of  police  officers.  As  a  police  officer,  I 
felt  that  my  efforts  to  protect  society  and 
maintain  my  personal  safety  were  menaced 
by  many  of  the  very  court  decisions  and 
lenient  parole-board  actions  I  had  always 
been  eager  to  defend. 

An  educated  man,  I  c^uld  not  answer  the 
qviestions  of  my  fellow  officers  as  to  why 
those  who  kill  and  malm  policemen,  men  who 
are  Involved  In  no  less  honorable  an  activity 
than  holding  our  society  together,  should  so 
often  be  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  I  grew 
weary  of  carefully  following  difficult  legal 
restrictions  while  thugs  and  hoodlum'^  con- 
sistently twisted  the  law  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

I  remember  standing  In  the  street  one 
evening  and  reading  a  heroin  pusher  his 
rlsht.-^,  only  to  have  him  convulise  with  laugh- 
ter halfway  through  and  finish  reciting  them 
word  for  word,  from  memory.  He  had  been 
given  his  "rights"  under  the  law,  but  what 
about  the  rights  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  people  like  himself?  For  the  first 
time,  questions  such  as  these  began  to  bother 
me. 

As  a  corrections  wor!cer  and  someone  raised 
In  a  comfortable  middle-class  home,  I  had 
always  been  Insulated  from  the  kind  of  hu- 
man misery  and  tragedy  which  become  part  of 
the  policeman's  evei^day  life.  Now,  the  often- 
terrible  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  my  Job 
began  to  haunt  me  hours  after  I  had  taken 
the  blue  uniform  and  badge  off. 

In  my  new  role  as  a  police  officer,  ''  found 
that  the  victims  of  crime  ceased  to  be  im- 
personal statistics.  As  a  corrections  worker 
and  criminology  professor,  I  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  those  who  are  victimized 
by  criminals  In  our  society.  Now  the  sight  of 
so  many  lives  ruthlessly  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  perpetrators  of  crime  left  me 
preoccupied  with  the  question  of  society's 
responsibility  to  protect  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  are  victimized  dally.  .  .  . 
The  same  kinds  of  dally  stresses  which 
affected  my  fellow  officers  soon  began  to  take 
their  toll  on  me.  I  became  sick  and  tired  of 
being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals  who 
could  usitally  find  a  most  sympathetic  audi- 
ence In  Judges  and  Jurors  easier  to  under- 
stand their  side  of  things  and  provide  them 
with  "another  chance."  I  grew  tired  of  living 
under  the  ax.  of  news  media  and  community 
pressure  groups,  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
slightest  mistake  made  by  myself  or  a  fel- 
low police  officer. 

As  a  criminology  professor,  I  had  always 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  having  great  amounts 
of  time  In  which  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
As  a  police  officer,  however.  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  the  most-critical  choices  In 
a  time  frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days: 
to  shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to 
arrest,  to  give  chase  or  let  go — always  with 


the  nagging  certainty  that  others,  those  with 
pre.it  amounts  of  time  in  which  to  ar.a'yze 
and  thl:-l:.  Ftood  ready  to  judge  and  cor.dcm;! 
me  for  -nhatever  action  I  might  take  or  f.tll 
tT  take.  .  .  . 

I  found  myself  progresslyely  a«'ed  by  the 
n.T.plerity  of  tr.."ks  faced  by  men  whoFe  work 
I  DVire  thoug'rt  was  fairly  simple  and 
.■".;'.ii;^htforward.  Indeed,  1  would  like  tc  taV.e 
the  averaco  cliniral  psychologist  or  psychia- 
trist and  ii.vite  him  to  function  for  Just  a 
OT.y  in  the  world  of  the  policcmar.,  to  cor.- 
front  people  whose  problems  are  both  scri.us 
and  in  need  of  Immediate  solution.  I  v.culd 
invite  him  to  v.a'.k,  as  I  have,  i'lto  a  fi:ioke- 
:".''ed  pool  roc^m  where  five  or  six  ar.gry  men 
fi:-e  .swiiiging  cues  at  one  another.  I  v^uld 
like  the  prison  counselor  and  parole  ciScer 
to  see  their  client,  Jones — not  calm  and  com- 
po.5ed  in  an  office  setting  but  as  the  s'reet 
cop  sees  him:  beating  his  small  child  with  a 
heavy  belt  buckle,  or  kicking  his  pregnant 
v.ife. 

I  wish  tliat  they,  ard  every  Judge  and  jvror 
in  our  rci;ntry.  could  see  the  ravages  of  crime 
as  the  cop  oi".  the  beat  must:  innocent  -eop'.e 
cut.  shot,  berten,  raped,  robbed  and  mur- 
dered It  would.  I  fee",  certain,  give  them  a 
different  perSective  or:  crime  and  crlr~.ina'?, 
just  as  it  has  me. 

For  all  the  human  ni;.sery  ar.d  eu.Ttu':^ 
which  police  officers  must  witness  iii  tiieir 
v.ork,  I  found  myself  amazed  at  the  Increci:- 
ble  humanity  and  compassion  which  seems  to 
characterise  most  of  them.  My  own  stereo- 
types of  the  brutal,  sadistic  ccp  were  tin-.e 
and  again  shattered  by  the  sight  of  h^inn-.i- 
tnrian  kindness  en  the  part  of  th.e  tiiii;  hiue 
line.  .  .  . 

As  a  police  officer,  I  found  myself  repeat- 
edly surprised  at  the  ability  of  my  lell<jv  pa- 
trolmen to  wathstand  the  o'len-er.or.in-vis 
daily  pressures  of  their  work.  Long  hour.^. 
frustration,  danger  and  anxiety — all  seemed 
to  be  taken  In  stride  as  -ust  part  of  the  realitv 
of  being  a  cop.  I  went  evei.tually.through  the 
humbling  discovery  that  I,  like  the  men  in 
blue  with  whom  I  worked,  was  simply  a  hu- 
man being  with  definite  limits  to  the  amount 
of  stress  I  could  endure  In  a  given  period  of 
time. 

I  recall  in  particular  oi.e  evening  when  thi.s 
point  was  dramatized  to  me.  It  had  been  a 
long,  hard  shift — one  which  ended  with  a 
high-speed  chase  of  a  stolen  car  in  which  we 
narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  when  an - 
oi}:er  vehicle  pulled  In  front  of  our  patrol 
car. 

As  we  checked  off  duty.  I  was  vague'v  aware 
of  feeling  tired  and  tense.  My  partner  and  I 
were  headed  for  a  restaurant  and  a  bite  of 
breakfast  when  we  both  heard  the  unmi=^- 
takable  sound  of  breaking  glass  comlr.g  from 
a  church  and  spotted  two  long-haired  teen- 
age boys  running  from  the  area.  We  con- 
fronted them,  and  I  asked  one  for  Identifica- 
tlon,  displaying  my  own  police  identification 
He  sneered  at  me,  cursed  and  turned  to  walk 
away. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  grabbed  the 
youth  by  his  shirt  and  spun  him  around. 
shouting.  "I'm  talking  to  you.  punk!"  I  fe': 
my  partner's  arm  on  my  shoulder  and  heard 
his  reassuring  voice  behind  me,  'Take  1' 
easy.  Doc!"  I  released  my  grip  on  the  adoles- 
cent and  stood  silently  for  several  seconds, 
unable  to  accept  the  Inescapable  reality  that 
I  had  "lest  my  cool." 

My  m.tnd  flashed  back  to  a  lecture  during 
which  I  had  told  my  students,  "Any  man  who 
Is  not  able  to  maintain  absolute  contrc]  of 
his  emotions  at  all  times  has  no  business 
being  a  police  officer.".  .  . 

As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  found  that  so- 
ciety demands  too  much  of  its  policemen: 
not  only  are  they  expected  to  enforce  the  law 
but  to  be  curbslde  psychiatrists,  marriage 
counselors,  social  workers  and  even  ministers 
and  doctors.  .  .  . 
I  have  often  asked  myself  the  questions: 
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"Why  docs  a  msn  become  a  cop"  W^nt  make-; 
him  stay  with  It?"  .  .  .  The  only  answer  to 
this  question  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  la 
ciue  based  on  my  own  limited  experience  as  a 
l)ol»eman.  Night  after  night,  I  came  home 
and  tootc  off  the  badge  and  blue  uniform 
\\v\\  a  scr.se  of  sattsfactlon  and  contribution 
to  soiicty  that  I  have  never  known  In  any 
c^her  Job.  .  .  . 

For  too  long  now.  we  in  America's  coUegea 
and  universities  have  conveyed  to  young  men 
atid  women  the  subtle  messajje  that  there  Is 
eouieaow  somethl!  12;  wrong  with  '"being  a 
cop  "  It's  time  for  that  to  stop. 


MAIL.    TELEPHONES,    AND 
MONOPOLY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  rnAJio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'nFSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
3  ytars  since  the  Po.^t  Oflice  E>epartment 
was  transformed  into  the  Postal  Service, 
we  h^ve  not  been  rewarded  with  the  im- 
provements which  were  promised  when 
the  Postal  Reorg.inization  Act  was 
pa.'^s^d.  Instead,  we  have  been  treated 
to  det«norating  services  and  rate  In- 
creases which  leave  the  current  inflation 
ill  the  dust. 

Even  tlie  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service  acknowledges  that  It  can- 
not meet  the  postal  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  response  to  the  congressional  require- 
ment tliat  they  study  and  reevaluate  the 
restrictions  on  the  private  carriage  of 
letters,  the  Board  refused  to  recommend 
any  changes  In  the  private  express  stat- 
utes, but  admitted  that  the  public  in- 
terest required  that  they  be  suspended 
in  some  cases  "to  make  lawful  a  needed 
service,  by  private  firms,  which  is  not 
ccnerally  available  from  the  Postal 
Service." 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  1233, 
which  would  remove  the  Postal  Service 
from  this  embarrassing  position  by  re- 
pealing the  private  express  statutes.  A 
recent  broadcast  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  program,  "The  Advo- 
cates," presented  arguments  for  and 
against  such  repeal.  Our  able  colleague, 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Dlinois.  presented  the  argu- 
ments for  repeal,  while  the  defense  of 
the  postal  monopoly  fell  to  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Service. 
Mr.  Udall.  With  all  respect  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  I  believe  the  audience  vote  will 
bear  out  my  belief  that  Mr.  Crane  had 
the  sounder  case  to  begin  with  and  pre- 
sented it  most  effectively.  I  hope  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  repeat  perform- 
ance soon  in  this  chamber. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tiibune  commented  on  the  television 
debate,  and  pointed  out  that  there  Are 
many  similarities  between  the  postal 
monopoly  and  the  Bell  Telephone  sys- 
tem, although  many  people  have  sharply 
different  attitudes  toward  the  two.  The 
editorial  concludes: 

Neither  mall  uaers  nor  telephone  users  are 
likely  to  get  the  beat  possible  eervloe  as  long 
as  bureaucrats  and  self-styled  liberals  Insist 
tliat  the  post  office  and  the  telephone  com- 
pany should  live  by  different  rules. 
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I  would  like  to  commend  tliis  editorial 
of  March  31,  1974.  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  wish  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Crane  for  his  very  effective  presen- 
tiition  of  this  important  issue: 
Maii.,  Telephones,  and  Monopoly 

Last  Sunday's  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision program.  The  Advocates,  shown  here 
on  WTfW,  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
whether  to  repojil  the  law  giving  the  Postal 
Service  a  monopoly  In  the  handling  of  flrst- 
clars  m.iil. 

The  pros  and  cons  are  familiar  enou!!;h. 
Illinois'  conservative  Republican  congress- 
man, Philip  Crane.  arKued  in  favor  of  repeal 
on  the  ground  that  free  competition  is  the 
secret  of  Amerlca'.s  success  and  that  where 
tiie  post  office  has  faced  competition  |as  in 
the  carrj-ing  of  parcels.]  the  privately  run 
operation  haa  often  provided  better  and 
cheaper  service  than  the  post  office. 

Rep.  Morris  Udall,  a  liberal  Democrat  from 
Arizona,  defended  the  government  monopoly 
on  the  ground  that  private  competitors 
would  skim  off  the  cream  of  the  business  and 
leave  ihe  post  oOlce  to  handle  the  unprofit- 
able mail  out  In  the  boondocks,  thus  forcing 
rates  to  go  up  even  faster  in  rural  areas  than 
they  are  going  to  anyway. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Crane,  of  course.  A  gov- 
ernment monopoly  is  the  sure^it  guarantee  of 
Klu;<glsh  inefllcieney,  and  this  proved  so  true 
of  the  old  Post  OfTice  Department  that  it  was 
converted  Into  a  quasi-government  monopoly 
called  the  Postal  Service — without,  so  far,  any 
conspicuous  improvement. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  there  Isn't  some 
validity  to  Mr.  Udall 's  fears.  Free  competi- 
tion inevitably  means  that  prices  will  vary 
according  to  costs,  and  the  cost  of  delivering 
a  local  letter  in  C'liicago  Is  obviously  lower 
than  carrying  one  from  Plppa  Passes,  Ky..  to 
Nunapitchuk.  Alaska.  But  Mr.  Udall's  objec- 
tions would  be  more  persuasive  If  his  fellow 
libera!  Democrats — and  he  himself,  for  all  wo 
know — weren't  so  busy  sniping  at  the  Bell 
Telephone  system  precisely  because  It  la  a 
monopoly. 

Tho  argument  for  monopoly  Is  at  least  as 
valid  in  the  telephone  business  as  it  is  in  the 
mall  business,  and  to  its  credit  the  Bell  sys- 
tem has  done  a  better  Job  of  improving  serv- 
ice and  holding  down  prices  than  the  post 
office.  Over  the  years.  It  has  stubbornly  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  erode  Its  monopoly 
position. 

But  today  It  Is  facing  competition  In  the 
form  of  microwave  relay  services  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  handle  private  line  business  service 
between  big  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Bell  system  has  realistically  re- 
signed Itself  to  the  need  to  face  competition. 
But  what  it  faces  at  the  moment  Is  not  free 
competition;   It  Is  competition  manipulated 

A  federal  court  in  Philadelphia  has  ordered 
Bell  to  allow  these  new.  specialized  com- 
petitors to  connect  with  Its  existing  lines,  and 
an  appeal  from  this  order  will  be  heard  on 
April  2.  Meanwhile  the  FCC  has  dill  led  and 
dallied  over  Bell's  request  to  adjust  Its 
private-line  prices  so  that  they  will  more 
closely  reflect  cost.  Tliat  would  mean  lower- 
ing them  on  heavily  used  routes,  thus  meet- 
ing the  competition,  and  raising  them  on  less 
used  routes. 

In  short,  the  Bell  system  Is  being  forced  to 
meet  and  perhaps  even  to  assist  competition, 
yet  prevented  from  doing  precisely  what  its 
critics  argue  that  the  post  office  would  have 
to  do  If  it  were  to  face  competition;  namely, 
adjust  11.S  rates  to  reflect  etctual  unit  costs. 
And  the  irony  Is  that  if  competitors  are  al- 
lowed to  siphon  off  the  busy,  profitable 
routes,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  branch  Into 
other  types  of  service,  the  telephone  rates  on 
less  used  lines  are  going  to  have  to  go  up 
up  anyway. 
The  consumer  fares  be.st  when  competition 
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Is  truly  free,  not  under  the  sort  of  protective 
custody  administered  by  government  agen- 
cies In  the  name  of  competition  but  In  prac- 
tice more  likely  to  protect  some  companies 
from  the  consumer.  And  neither  mall  users 
nor  telephone  users  are  likely  to  get  the  best 
possible  service  as  long  as  bureaucrats  and 
self-styled  liberals  insist  that  the  post  office 
and  the  telephor.c  company  shov.ld  live  by 
different  rules. 


srnator  clark  addresses  co- 
alition for  rural  de'velop- 

m::nt 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Honorable  Dick  Clark  of  the 
other  body,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
addressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Coalition  for  Rural  Development.  His 
comments  are  an  excellent  review  of 
many  of  the  matters  that  are  of  concern 
to  those  of  us  interested  in  comprehen- 
sive development  in  the  countryside. 

I  offer  the  Senator  from  Iowa's  re- 
marks for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time  and  commend 
them  to  our  colleagues  for  consideration : 
Senatob    Dick    Clark's    Remarks    Prepared 

For    Coalition    For    Ritral   Development 

Luncheon.  Thursday.  April  11,  1974 

Although  I  am  an  optimist  by  nature,  It 
wotild  be  safe  to  say  that  when  It  comes  to 
the  subject  of  rural  development,  I  am  an 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied  man. 

I  am  not  altogether  naive — I  was  once  a 
C-ongressional  assistant — but  I  had  a  rather 
unusual  thought :  that  when  Congress  passed 
a  law.  the  Executive  department  made  sure 
that  It  was  carried  out. 

Despite  what  the  civics  books  say.  that  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  and  you  all  know  It  better 
than  most  people. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  are  start-up 
problems  with  any  new  legislation.  All  of 
us  know  that  the  Riu-al  Development  Service 
has  had  staffing  problems,  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Forest  Service  have  been 
hampered  by  staff  and  money  cutbacks. 

And  all  of  us  have  Dteen  sympathetic  with 
these  problems.  We  have  attempted  to  hold 
rural  development  oversight  hearings  In  a 
non-partisan  manner,  and  we  told  A.ssist.inl 
Secretary  Irwin  that  we  would  delay  the 
hearings  for  a  while  to  permit  his  staff  time 
to  get  the  business  and  community-facility 
loan  programs  started. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  found  Secre- 
tary Irwin  and  his  staff  to  be  congenial  and 
cooperative.  And  there  Is  no  question  of 
their  commitment  to  rural  development.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
administration  as  a  whole. 

The  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
agreed  to  postpone  oversight  hearings,  but 
we  did  not  agree  to  abandon  the  commitment 
to  rural  develooment. 

As  of  March  Ist,  the  Department  had  re- 
quests for  1,540  business  and  Industrial  loans. 
As  of  AprU  6th,  only  31  have  been  approved. 
As  of  March  1st,  there  were  235  requests 
for  $77.8  million  In  loans  for  essential  com- 
munity facilities,  but  as  of  AprU  6th.  only 
seven  loans  had  been  made.  Tliere  is  a  small 
appropriation  of  $10  million  for  grants  for 
Industrialization    support    facilities    in    the 
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Act.  80  far,  there  have  been  134  requests  for 
this  money,  but.  to  date,  only  five  grants 
have  been  made.  And  all  of  this  Is  Just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Under  the  law.  every  business  and  Indus- 
trial loan  and  grant  request  must  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  certification 
that  a  new  project  Is  not  taking  Jobs  from 
one  place  only  to  put  them  In  another  place. 
The  Labor  Department  arranged  with  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  to 
handle  a  part  of  this  work,  but  it  did  not  see 
fit  to  reimbiu-se  EDA  for  Its  expenses  on  the 
work — so  the  applications  Just  sat  there.  No 
one  worked  on  them. 

When  it  comes  to  rural  development,  all 
we  ever  seem  to  hear  is:  "We  can't  do  this, 
we  can't  do  that.  Because  of  this  problem 
and  that  problem." 

All  of  this  shows  that  after  almost  two 
years,  there  has  been  virtually  no  significant 
benefit  to  the  people  of  rviral  America  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  I  can  under- 
stand the  argument  for  easing  Into  the  build- 
up period — but  not  at  this  rate. 

There's  an  agency  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— with  dedicated  people — and  there 
are  programs  on  paper.  But  that's  not  the 
real  test  of  legislation.  The  real  test  is  the 
beneficial  Impact  and  effect  of  the  legislation 
on  people,  on  farms,  on  rural  towns  and 
communities.  And  by  that  standard,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  has  not  succeeded. 

This  government  Is  the  most  powerful 
single  Institution  in  the  world.  Excuses  will 
not  work.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  even  by  a  reluctant  administra- 
tion: Several  years  ago.  Senator  George 
Aiken,  a  distinguished  Republican,  proposed 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  program.  He  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, then  In  the  White  House.  But 
Senator  Aiken  won  that  battle,  and  he  was 
"invited  to  the  White  House  for  a  bUl-slgnlng 
ceremony.  The  following  day.  the  Senator  was 
flown  aboard  Air  Force  One  to  Vermont,  to 
preside  over  the  ground-breaking  of  the  first 
rtiral  water  and  sewer  plant. 

The  administration  originally  opposed  the 
measure.  No  regulations  were  written.  There 
was  no  appropriation.  They  Just  got  the  Job 
done. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention,  I  suppose, 
the  efforts  of  this  administration  to  take 
steps  toward  the  elimination  of  Senator 
Aiken's  vital  program. 

The  contrast  between  action  and  inaction, 
commitment  and  excuses  is  clear.  And  it  Is 
no  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country 
look  at  the  government  as  some  sort  of  inept 
giant  .  .  .  making  promises  which  It  does 
not  fulfill. 

On  May  8  and  9,  my  subcommittee  on 
rural  development  will  resume  its  hearings 
to  try  to  get  the  grants  funded  on  rural 
development.  Let  me  review  some  of  the 
things  we  plan  to  look  into: 

First  and  foremost,  we  wlU  want  to  con- 
sider the  quality  of  implementation  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  and  the  plans  for 
implementation    during    fiscal    1975. 

I  have  aeked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— the  investigative  arm  of  Congress — 
to  do  an  evaluation  of  the  regulations  under 
Title  One  and  Title  Five  of  the  Act.  Senator 
Bellmon  has  asked  QAO  for  a  similar  analysis 
on  Section  603.  So  we're  going  to  be  ready 
to  discuss  these  areas  with  the  Department 
spokesmen  when  they  come  to  testify. 

We  also  wUl  want  to  dls<xiss  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1975,  and  the  plans  of  Farmers  Home 
to  shift  Its  emphasis  to  bousing  rehabUlta- 
tion  rather  than  housing  construction. 

As  you  all  know  by  now,  the  President  has 
sent  the  public  works  committees  a  new 
Economic  Adjuatment  Act.  Where  this  pro- 
posal would  affect  rural  development  we  wUl 
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examine  it  during  the  hearings  for  Its  good 
points  and  Its  bad  points.  For  my  own  part. 
I  see  little  need  at  this  lUne  to  abandon 
EDA,  which  is  one  of  the  best  functioning 
programs  in  the  government. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  has  offered  its  own 
development  proposal.  It  calls  for  wall-to- 
wall  regional  agencies,  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  Appalachian  program  and  backed 
up  by  multi-county  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies  and  multi-district  agencies. 
We  will  take  a  close  look  at  this  plan. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  concerned  In 
the  back  of  our  minds  about  what  long-term 
effect  the  energy  crisis  will  have  on  rural 
economic  development.  For  example,  you 
probably  know  that  Mr.  Guntharp  has  asked 
the  Economic  Research  Service  for  a  report 
on  this.  And  I  have  se'nt  12  pages  of  questions 
on  this  subject  to  USDA  and  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  When  this  material  is  returned, 
I  plan  to  combine  It  with  a  report  on  the 
environment  and  rural  development,  being 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  a  report  on  energy  and  rural 
development  being  put  together  by  the  Na- 
tional Area  Development  Institute.  This 
should  constitute  an  important  committ-ee 
print. 

Incidentally,  we  now  have  three  commit- 
tee prints  at  GPO.  There  is  one  on  rural 
industrialization — in  addition /to  being  a 
how-to  manual,  it  also  talks  about  problems 
and  promises  associated  with  rural  Industrial 
development.  Secondly,  there's  a  print  pend- 
ing on  the  vise  of  the  land  and  its  relation- 
ship to  rural  development.  This  one  Is  heav- 
ily oriented  toward  agriculture  and  the 
ability  of  land  use  planning  to  protect  agri- 
cultural and  forested  acreage.  Finally,  we 
are  complementing  the  two  prints  on  the 
problems  of  moving  things  In  rural  areas 
with  a  print  on  moving  people — ^a  print  on 
rural  transF>ortation.  The  full  committee  also 
is  reprinting  the  recent  transportation  report 
submitted  to  Congress  by  USDA.  I  hope  that 
you  have  these  reprints  and  use  them. 

But  back  to  our  hearing.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  author- 
izes the  continuation  and  merger  of  many 
different  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs.  I  want  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Labor  how  they  intend  to  provide  man- 
power service  to  rural  Americans,  and  how 
they  Intend  to  replace  existing  programs  for 
public  service  emploi^ment  for  older  rural 
workers  under  Title  Nine  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1973.  What  will  happen  to  oper- 
ation Green  Thumb?  What  will  happen  to 
concerted  In-service  training  and  education? 

The  administration's  actions  under  these 
programs  is  a  source  of  great  concern.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  manp>ower  program 
was  proposed  for  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
the  surrounding  rural  areas,  the  state  ruled 
that  the  money  only  could  be  spent  In  the 
metropolitan  Lexington  area.  If  this  Is  the 
case  nationwide,  we've  got  a  real  problem, 
and  we'll  ask  about  this  as  well. 

Naturally,  we  strongly  urge  the  coalition 
and  its  members  to  testify  on  any  subject 
which  might  have  any  relevance  to  the  broad 
area  of  rural  development. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tick  off  some  issues 
all  of  us  should  be  watching. 

Rural  health  Is  one  of  the  biggest.  We 
haven't  come  close  to  solving  the  problem. 
But  we  have  made  a  beginning — the  new 
law  setting  up  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. 30  percent  of  these  HMOs  will  be 
rural.  But  that's  only  a  beginning.  Like  the 
weather,  rural  health  care  is  something 
everybody  discusses,  but  few  can  do  any- 
thing about.  It  Is  an  Issue  that  has  surfaced 
again  this  year,  one  in  which  all  of  us  have 
a  vital  stake. 

Aa  the  Senate  and  House  of  R»presenta- 
tives  begin  debate  on  proposals  for  a  new  or 
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drastically  revised  health  care  system,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  one  question:  will  the 
Congress  recognize  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  our  rural  populations? 

As  a  nation,  we  have  failed  miserably  to 
prot«ct  the  health  of  people  In  rural  areas. 
The  health  services  that  generally  are  avail- 
ble  are  not  only  inadequate  in  coverage,  but 
d€ficie:.t  in  quality.  What  we  find  in  rural 
America  in  the  area  of  health  care  is  not 
what  is  needed  or  desired,  but  rather  what 
lias  t>een  left  behind.  One  health  expert  put 
it  best  when  he  said:  "Rural  health  condi- 
tio;..' in  this  country  today  are  the  herit.ige 
of  decades  of  indiff«ience." 

The  problems  of  health'  care  in  rural  areas 
are  complex,  serious,  and  above  all  jjersistent. 
Tlie  health  care  crisis  experienced  by  the  en- 
tire nation — in  terms  of  poor  access  to  serv- 
ices, shortages  of  manpower  and  high  costs — 
are  severely  aggravated  in  rurtil  America 

We  know  that: 

Rural  areas  are  isolated  from  centers  of 
care; 

Fewer  and  fewer  doctors  tend  to  locate  in 
rural  communities;  and 

The  health  needs  of  rural  populations  sire 
greater  than  those  in  metropolitan  areas 

As  a  nation,  we  must  have  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  make  the  commitment  to 
make  rural  health  care  what  it  should  be  and 
what  it  can  be  in  this  country. 

Tlie  economic  and  social  conditions  in  rural 
-America  have  had  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
l-.ealth  of  Its  people.  Poverty  is  a  dominant 
theme  in  rural  life.  One  of  every  six  rural 
persons  is  poor,  and,  as  we  all  know.  If  you're 
poor,  access  to  health  care  Is  more  difficult. 
Xi"s  harder  to  locate  heeJth  care,  harder  to 
reach  it,  and  harder  to  pay  for  it.  And  poverty 
a'.so  means  greater  susceptibility  to  ill  health. 

Even  rural  Americans  who  are  not  poor 
have  great  difficulty  obtaining  adequate 
health  services.  The  more  rural  a  county,  the 
more  inadequate  its  health  services  are  likely 
to  be.  Sparse  populations  make  It  difficult 
for  rural  communities  to  compete  with 
metropolitan  areas.  High  and  rapldly-splral- 
ing  costs  of  modern  medical  equipment  and 
services  only  serve  to  Increase  the  disadvan- 
tage. 

■nie  shortage  of  physicians  Is  most  severe 
in  non-metropolitan  communities.  In  Iowa, 
half  the  state's  doctors  are  located  in  the 
six  most  populated  covmties.  And  In  one- 
fourth  of  Iowa's  counties,  there  is  not  one 
specialist.  Nationwide,  more  than  87  percent 
of  all  physicians  in  medical  specialties  are 
Iccated  in  metropolitan  areas. 

The  distribution  of  dentists  in  rural  areas 
tells  the  same  story — rural  America  Is  not 
getting  its  fair  share.  While  it  may  be  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  neither  a  shortage  of 
hospitals  nor  hospital  beds  In  rural  areas, 
that  doesn't  tell  the  full  story.  The  adequacy 
of  hospital  care  cannot  be  measured  solely 
in  numbers.  Rural  hospitals  are  usually 
smaller,  more  often  Inadequately  staffed, 
poorly  equipped,  and  lacking  out-patient  and 
extended -care  facilities.  Add  to  these  factors 
the  special  characteristics  of  rural  popula- 
tions, and  you  come  out  with  a  very  grim 
picture. 

In  rural  areas.  Infant  mortality  rates  are 
higher.  The  Incidence  of  chronic  conditions 
and  work-related  injuries  are  greater  than 
In  urban  areas.  Heart  disease,  asthma  and 
diabetes — conditions  which  cause  the  great- 
est drain  on  family  financec — are  clearly  more 
prevalent  in  rural  areas.  Rural  people  have 
almost  twice  as  many  activity-limiting  ill- 
nesses as  urban  population  ,  and  rural  men 
employed  in  blue  collar  Jobs  have  the  highest 
rate  of  work-related  injuries  In  the  nation. 

The  health  problems  of  rural  America  are 
readily  apparent  and  terribly  complex.  In 
extremely  Isolated  sireas,  there  may  be  no 
ambulance,  no  hospital,  no  doctor,  no  help 
at  all.  The  solutions  to  these  problems  will 
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not  i>ccnr  overnight.  They  will  tiike  years  and 
years  of  the  combined  eflorla  of  thousauda 
or  Individuals,  communities  and  Instilu- 
tams. 

Within  tl^e  next  few  years.  i)os..lbly  even 
ihis  year,  tlie  nation  ci'-n  atitl  Ipate  some 
form  of  national  health  Insurance.  Ten  nna- 
ti,r  ;)lan8  have  been  pri.pcs;ed  in  tJie  93rd 
Conqress  so  fur.  and  they  rfpro3e:.t  widely 
Tar>-inc:  and  dlvencent  \iewpv  lut.s.  None,  how- 
ever. In  my  opinion.  de:>l  adequately  with 
the  unique  health  prob'.em«  of  rural  America. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  them  Ignore  the  pro>)- 
lem  entirely. 

.^;;  a  Rroup  t!;:it  represents  the  be.=;t  In- 
tere*;ts  of  rural  America,  you  can  and  .should 
play  a  major  role  In  sliaplnc  national  health 
lnsi;rance  legislation.  Representative  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, will  be  holding  hearings  later  this 
month  and  next  month  on  this  issue.  He  ha.s 
Invited  a  number  of  public  witnesses,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  ft.rum  fnr  our  voles 
t  >  t)e  heard.  We  need  to  exprc.s.s  tlir-  interests 
of  rurnl  citizens  to  ensure  that  "the  decade 
of  I'ldlfTerence"  end.  TTiat  way.  weTl  make 
.sure  that  this  Is  a  nation  that  lives  tip  to  lt.s 
principles — and  a  nati'-n  that  1 ;  ■stroiit'^r  be- 
cause of  that  conviction. 

But  rural  health  Is  only  the  bctTlrinl;-'^;  of 
the  unflnlshed  business  that  fares  its.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  pnrnihlril!-m  ex- 
pre?."^ed  about  the  enercy  crLsl.'; — will  majir 
rural  development  tend  to  gravitate  to  the 
energy-rich  .'.tales''  Wh;it  erTc-t-;  are  75  and 
8'i-ce:it-a-galIon  gasoline  prices  £;oing  to  have 
on  the  rural  poor? 

And  what  about  agririiUiire''  What  will  b2 
the  effects  of  Inflation  and  shortages  on  the 
cost  of  production,  a  cost  that  rose  17  percent 
last  year?  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
predicts  it  will  go  up  15  or  20  percent  more 
thU  year.  We  must  insure  that  farmers  get 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  fur  their  labor. 
tmd  we  must  see  that  the  housewife  Ls  able  to 
get  abundant  food  at  fair  prices. 

In  that  light,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  transportation  system  to 
move  crops  to  markeV-tbls  year  and  In  years 
to  come,  especially  tf  railroads  are  allowed  to 
aharuVm  Uoea  UKUacrLmin&tely. 

FoUovdng  OB  tb*  heels  of  ttxe  energs  crisis, 
we  can  expect  to  see  growing  shortages  of 
noQ-reaewmble  raw  materlala.  It  will  require 
some  slgniflcajit  swttch-oveiv  In  technology 
and  the  American  way  of  living,  now  eplto- 
DxLzed  In  maoay  respects  by  the  garbage  dis- 
posal and  tra'ih  nta&ber.  We  wUl  have  to  apply 
the  ancient  art  of  husbandry  throughout  our 
society.  We  will  have  to  turn  problenis  like 
animaj  and  human  wastes  Into  assets  such 
ae  fertilizer  and  methane  gas. 

If  you  hadn't  noticed,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  making  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  In  sewer  grants  In  rural  areas  than 
the  PHA,  and  EPA  does  not  see  sewer  systems 
as  tools  for  development.  What  effects  will 
this  have  on  rural  development?  I'm  not  sure. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  final  word  on  housing. 
The  Uou.%  should  adopt  the  rural  provisions 
of  the  Senate-paE.sed  housing  bill.  Senator 
Hathaway  did  a  fine  Job  for  r'.;ral  fieople  In 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  this  good 
work  can  be  preserved  on  the  House  Hoor. 
This  bill  repre.sent.s  a  major  breakthrough  for 
dealing  with  housing  tlie  rural  poor.  It  must 
tve  enacted. 

More  Importantly,  it  must  be  repeated  in 
many  other  areas — In  Job  training,  in  health 
care,  in  education.  The  farms  and  small 
toA-ns  of  this  country  have  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  America.  In  return  for  that  contrl- 
rjution.  they  have  a  right  to  expect  more  than 
the  inadequate  health  care,  the  Inadequate 
td-i"atIonaI  asslotance.  and  the  Indifference 
.'f  .jj.jvernmeut  that  thoy  have  been  receiving. 

I  think  Congress  can  make  a  difference.  I 
think  you  can  make  a  difference.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  the  ca'i.<--e  Is  well  worth  the 
e:Iort. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIl-OIUMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEm"ATI\T3 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  with 
pleasui-e  that  I  call  tlie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  of  tlie  microcosm  com- 
ponent sparkplugs  that  makes  things 
happen  In  the  American  conservation 
program.  Becnuse  Sierra  Club  had  a 
thing  about  redwood.s,  we  have  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  The  late  Repre- 
sentative Clem  Miller  in  large  part  pro- 
duced tlie  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. Evei-y  wilderness  area  in  the  coun- 
try has  a  similar  cause  and  effecting 
force. 

In  Sacramento,  Calif..  If  future  gen- 
erations fall  heir  to  1,500  second  feet  of 
water  for  a  thousand  recreation  purposes 
oii  tlie  American  River,  they  can  thank 
Jim  Jones,  a  Sacramento  aerospace  en- 
gineer in  large  part. 

Jim's  efiforts  for  the  river  were  caLa- 
lo!J;ed  by  George  Medovoj-  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  last  week  as  follows: 

In  Lovb  With  a  Eivtr.  He  Evi;n  FijiiEs 
With  Vigob 

t  By  Oeorge  Medcvoy  i 

"Ho  Jumped  in  with  both  feet,"  says  a 
friend. 

And  that  seems  to  be  the  only  way  James 
Jones  would  have  had  It  when  he  Joined 
the  Sav«  the  Anjerlcan  River  Association 
(SARA)    In  1969. 

In  a  very  real  sen.ie.  It  Is  Jones'  style — 
determined,  aggressive. 

"He  hates  to  sit  around  and  talk,"  says 
James  C.  MuUaney,  the  founding  president 
of  SARA.  "He  meets  the  problem  head  on. 
ittere's  no  dilly-dallying.  He  gets  to  the 
point." 

"He  pUtBS  ahead,  talks  to  people  to  find 
out  the  best  avenues,  and  then  be  doggedly 
pursue*.  He's  been  good  for  the  organlza- 
ttoo." 

Jones,  who  has  been  pireeldent  ot  SARA 
alnee  1971.  agreed  to  meet  me  at  Aerojet- 
Oeneral  Corporation's  facility  Just  east  of 
Ranch o  Cordova,  where  he  Is  employed  as 
an  engineering  specialist  In  structural  and 
systems  dynamics. 

An  aura  of  secrecy  greets  you  at  Aerojefs 
Qate  3.  In  a  sense  it  aeems  Ironic  that  some- 
one who  loves  the  out-of-doors  as  much  as 
Jones  does  could  be  happy  inside  Aerojet's 
complex  of  buildings. 

Jones  walked  Into  a  reception  office  and 
suggested  nearby  Lake  Natomas  as  a  place 
to  talk.  Once  at  the  lake,  he  grew  more  re- 
laxed, sitting  down  under  a  tall  tree  near 
the  water. 

"This  Is  one  of  my  favorite  spots."  he  says. 
"I  like  to  come  here  whenever  I  can.  It's  a 
way  I  have  of  being  by  myself." 

Nearby,  two  people  were  fishing — seden- 
tary souls  content  to  lounge  In  their  deck 
chairs  and  wait  for  the  fish  to  bite.  As  a 
fisherman  himself,  Jones  doesn't  consider 
that  exactly  his  cup  of  tea. 

In  between  his  work  at  Aerojet  and  the 
time  he  puts  in  for  SARA  (the  latter  often 
amounting  to  30  hours  p>er  week  I ,  Jones  likes 
to  fill  his  spare  moments  with  what  he  calls 
a  natural  high — leisure  activities  providing 
exhilaration  and  an  opportunity  to  test 
yourself. 

"Steelhead  fl-ihing  is  something  I  love  to 
do."  he  says.  "Normally,  the  fishing  for  steel- 
bead  occurs  In  the  worst  time  of  year:  you 
have  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time  In 
cold  water. 

"But  the  hooking  of  the  steelhead  and  the 
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fighting  of  the  steelhead  Ls  one  of  these  nat- 
ural blghs  that  has  to  be  experienced  to  be 
believed.  A  lot  of  people  don't  like  fishing 
because  they  get  bored  with  It.  .  .  .  They  pic- 
ture the  fisherman  as  the  guy  silting  In  the 
chair  and  they  want  to  be  actl\-e. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  sit  in  a  chair  with  a  po'.e 
either  for  very  long,  unless  that's  my  objec- 
tive. If  my  primary  objective  Is  Just  to  go 
and  rest.  I  can  do  that  Just  as  well  with  a 
pole  In  my  hand. 

••But  when  I  go  firJilng.  my  Idea  Is  to  do 
what  I  can  to  catch  a  fl-.h.  And  the  act  of 
hooking  and  playing  a  steelhead — a  fresh- 
run  .steelhead— is  oi;e  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing things  I  can  think  of." 

Rafting  down  the  south  fork  of  the  Amer- 
ican River  Is  al.*;©  something  Jones  gets  ex- 
cited about. 

"It  s  the  kind  of  thln(»  you  can  go  a  long 
wav  on  the  memories  of."^e  says. 

Another  clear  symbol  ot-  his  leisure  stvle 
Is  his  practice  of  swimming  across  Lake  Na- 
tomas In  the  summer. 

And  his  objective  In  doing  so,  he  explains, 
Is  Ui  push  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  en- 
durance. Not  in  a  masochistic  way,  but  to  do 
the  best  you  can — a  practice  that  probablv 
dates  back  to  his  high  school  track  days 
when  he  ran  the  mile. 

So  firm  is  Jones  In  this  conviction  that 
there  are  some  things  he  won't  do  If  he 
doesn't  have  enough  time  to  do  them.  Like 
playing  bridge,  or  bowling,  or  skiing. 

"Ifs  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  want  to  dn  on 
ft  casual  basis,"  he  says.  "It's  the  kind  of 
thiri;.  If  I  do  It,  I  want  to  do  it  rlgJit  ard 
I  wa"t  to  do  It  well.  I  used  to  play  a  lot  of 
brictpe.  but  I  don't  really  play  It  much  any- 
more because  It  drives  me  crazy  to  play 
brldire  socially. 

"Bridge  Is  a  thinking  gnme.  It's  not  a  Itirk 
game,  and  when  I'm  with  friends  and  I'm 
rociallzing,  I  want  to  be  with  friends  and 
I  want  to  socialize. 

"So.  I  want  to  play  a  silly  game  like  tripoll 
or  hearts,  or  some  game  like  that  as  opposed 
to  bridge,  because  when  I  start  playing 
bridge  it  becomes  a  different  kind  of  thing, 
it  becomes  a  challenge,  you  know,  a  mental 
challenge.  .  .  . 

"Its  that  I  don't  like  doing  things  poorly, 
and  I  know  that  I  can't  really  be  having  a 
good  time  with  my  friends  and  playing  a 
good  game  of  bridge  at  the  same  time." 

But  Jones,  of  course,  does  manage  to  find 
time  to  swim  across  Lake  Natomas.  It's  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  the  lake  will 
tell    you    It's    cold   even    In    the    summer. 

Jones  admits  It  may  be  breaking  all  rules 
of  safety,  but  it's  the  satisfying  feeling  he 
gets  that  counts. 

"When  fm  out  In  the  middle."  he  says,  "I 
sometimes  stop  and  I  feel,  like  man,  nobody 
can  pet  at  you.  This  part  of  the  river  will 
never  be  popular  becau.'?*  It's  so  cold." 

Jones  usually  swims  to  a  little  i'fland  about 
halfway  between  two  shores  and  rests  there 
for  about  Ave  minutes. 

•'There  usually  Isn't  anyone  aroufid."  he 
."^avs.  "It's  kind  of  pleasant.  One  ot  the  nice 
things  about  the  American  River  and  Sacra- 
mento Is  that  you  can  get  the  feeling  you're 
all  by  yourself. 

'To  a  certain  extent,  everybody  needs 
that — to  be  totally  by  yourself  sometimes. 
You  need  that  aloneness  to  adjust  to  the 
99  per  cent  of  the  time  you're  with  people 
and  all   the  frustration   that  entails." 

Jones  isn't  prepared  to  call  his  swlnis 
across  Lake  Natomas  a  natural  high,  but  he 
feels  it  sets  you  apart  somewhat,  and  you're 
testing  yourself. 

"I'm  not  doing  It  to  show  other  people 
how  good  X  am,"  he  says.  'What  I'm  doing  is 
to  test  myself.  ...  It  provides  a  bit  of  an 
exhilaration  when  I  can  for  the  last  hundred 
yards  straight  be  swlnunlng  as  hard  and 
strong  (as  that) .  .  .  .  " 

Tow.arda  the  end  of  the  summer,  Jones 
can  swim  flat  out  for  at  least  100  yards.  And 
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the  resulting  feeling,  he  relates,  is  like  lift- 
ing yourself  out  of  the  water. 

"Yeah,"  he  says,  "that's  a  good  feeling — 
to  be  able  to  do  that  all  the  way  In,  and 
push  yourself,  to  be  right  on  the  limits  of 
(being)  completely  exhausted,  but  having 
been  able  to  do  it." 

Jones  also  likes  to  hunt  deer,  although  he 
doesn't   get   much   time   for   the   activity. 

When  he  does,  however,  his  idea  Is  to  put 
a  pack  on  his  back  and  hike  into  an  area 
where  he  is  likely  to  find  deer. 

Ironically,  Jones  considers  the  actual  act 
of  pulling  the  trigger   as  antlcllmatlc. 

As  he  puts  It,  "I  wish  I  could  do  what 
I  do  many  times  in  fishing.  Fight  the  fight, 
win  the  battle,  and  say,  'Good  fight,'  and 
release  the  fish. 

"I  wish  there  was  a  way,  and  the  only 
consolation  Is  that  my  family  and  I  Just  love 
venison.  With  meat  prices  being  as  high  as 
they  are.  the  venison  this  year  was  especially 
appreciated  by  everybody  in  the  family." 

Jones  feels  a  lot  of  people  consider  It 
strange  that  he  hunts.  Their  reasoning,  he 
suggests,  is  that  he's  identified  with  environ- 
mentalists  and    conservationists. 

But  the  SARA  president  has  an  answer  for 
them. 

First,  he  expresses  his  resentment  because 
he  doesn't  like  being  boxed  or  categorized. 

And  then  he  focuses  his  analytical  mind 
on  the  ecological  ramifications  of  hunting. 

"I  feel  that  hunting,  for  Instance,  has  a 
very  definite  place  In  the  scheme  of  things," 
he  says.  "Under  the  circumstances  that  we 
have  established  for  wildlife — and  I'm 
speaking  primarily  of  the  destruction  of 
habitat  and  the  elimination  of  suitable  places 
for  wUdllfe — there's  really  only  a  flilte  ca- 
pacity to  support  wildlife  now. 

"And  that's  something  I  think  people  don't 
understand  very  well.  The  1973  situation 
that  we  have  for  wildlife  has  to  be  a  con- 
trolled  situation." 

Jones  was  born  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
June  18, 1941. 

But  he  doesn't  remember  anything  about 
Detroit  because  when  he  was  very  young  his 
family  moved  away  to  McHenry,  111.,  a  farm- 
ing community  of  2,000  about  50  miles  north- 
west of  Chicago. 

That  move  may  have  been  fateful  for  Jones. 

His  emotional  attachment  to  the  Ameri- 
can River  may  be  related  to  his  childhood 
experiences  In  McHenry.  He  was  able  to  fish, 
and  there  were  long  hikes  through  Cooney's 
Woods  with  his  boyhood  friends.  Jones  calls 
the  woods  "that  wonderful,  beautiftU  place 
which  Is  now  a  subdivision  for  adults  only." 

Jones'  parents  were  divorced  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  He  and  his  sister  grew  up 
wltlyjut  a  father  figure  until  his  early  teens, 
when  his  mother  remarried. 

His  foster  father  was  a  railroad  clerk  and 
his  mother,  a  clerk  for  an  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

Jones  remembers  that  before  his  mother 
remarried  she  had  to  take  care  of  the  family 
on  Just  (40  a  week,  plus  a  little  more  from 
his  father. 

"We  lived  In  very  modest  surroundings," 
he  remembers.  "For  a  while  we  lived  In  a  tiny 
town  outside  of  McHenry.  We  had  a  rented 
house  and  It  bad  a  canal  behind  It,  and  I 
\ised   to   fish   In   it. 

"I  certainly  don't  remember  that  It  was  a 
small  house  or  a  shabby  house  or  anything 
like  that. 

"I  Just  remember  that  there  was  a  neat 
little  canal  behind  the  place  that  I  could  go 
fishing  In.  That's  what  I  remember," 

In  McHenry,  the  family  lived  downtown  In 
an  upstairs  apartment.  And  Jones  recalls 
that  in  growing  up  he  never  had  his  own  bed- 
room and  always  slept  in  the  living  room. 
When  the  famUy  purchased  Its  first  fold-out 
bed,  be  considered  it  a  step  up  for  him- 
self. 

"But  I  don't  remember  It  as  a  sad  time," 
Jones  emphasizes.  "As  poor  as  we  were,  our 


living  environment  was  rich  .  .  .  One  of  the 
reasons  I  tvimed  out  reasonably  straight  Is 
that  I  had  elbow  room,  room  to  breathe." 

Jones  went  to  St.  Mary's  Catholic  School 
and  then  to  a  public  high  school,  both  of 
them  In  McHenry.  He  had  dreams  of  becom- 
ing a  pilot,  but  settled  for  the  next  best 
thing,   which  was  aeronautical   engineering. 

Uppermost  in  his  mind  after  graduation 
from  high  school  was  getting  Into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  But  that  was  too  ex- 
pensive. A  scholarship  allowed  him  to  at- 
tend the  University  of  Illinois. 

While  he  was  a  Junior  at  the  university, 
Jones  married  his  high  school  sweetheart. 
Hildie.  They  were  among  the  few  couples  in 
their  high  school  class  who  managed  to  stay 
toKether. 

Jones  and  his  wife  honeymooned  at  the 
edge  of  the  Boundary  Water  Wilderness  area 
of  Minnesota  and  then  went  back  as  a 
graduation  present. 

The  couple  came  to  California  in  1963  be- 
cause of  the  lure  of  the  aerospace  Industry 
and  first  settled  In  Rancho  Cordova. 

Jones'  Impression  on  arriving  in  Califor- 
nia has  stuck  vividly  in  his  mind.  He  says  he 
felt  depressed  by  what  he  saw  of  the  urban 
sprawl  and  its  lack  of  conjimunity  iden- 
tity. It  had  been  different  In  the  more  co- 
hesive  atmosphere  of  rural   Illinois. 

Jones  and  his  family  now  live  In  a  home  In 
Citrus  Heights.  Their  dream  Is  to  be  closer 
to  the  river  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Jones'  wife  was  born  In  Germany  and 
came  to  America  when  she  was  11.  She  is 
both  a  housewife  and  a  teacher's  aide  In  the 
Distar  School  Program.  The  couple  has 
three  children — Mike,  10,  Anita,  6,  and 
Leslie,  5. 

The  family  likes  to  bike  together,  and 
Jones  and  his  son  Mike  have  been  hiking  to- 
gether. 

"Mike  wants  to  know  when  we  can  climb 
into  Rubicon  Canyon,"  says  Jones. 

Understandably,  Jones'  involvement  in 
SARA  takes  him  away  from  what  he  refers 
to  as  his  fantastic  family. 

"But  HUdle  Is  very  forgiving  and  very 
tolerant,"  he  says,  "of  the  time  and  In- 
convenience caused  by  It." 

Jones'  Interest  In  SARA  began  almost  sud- 
denly one  day  while  he  was  fishing.  He  had 
heard  of  plans  to  divert  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can River's  water  to  the  Polsom-South 
Canal  and  then  south. 

"Then  something  Just  clicked,  and  I 
changed  from  a  non-Involved  person  and  got 
Involved,"  he  says.  "I'm  a  firm  believer  that 
things  like  Watergate,  the  American  River 
problem  and  our  national  policies  with  re- 
gard to  energy  and  power  have  evolved  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  public  has  a  lack 
of  Involvement. 

"It's  astounding  to  see  how  few  people  are 
aware  who  their  elected  representatives  are. 
And  I  admit  that  I  didn't  know  until  I  got 
involved  In  the  (American  River)  flow  Issue. 

"I'm  convinced  that  It's  the  people's  own 
damn  fault  If  they  get  screwed  up  govern- 
ment If  they  don't  even  know  enough  to 
know  who  their  person  (In  Congress)  is, 
and  how  to  get  a  hold  of  him  when  they've 
got  a  problem." 

The  biggest  problem  now  facing  the 
American  River  is  the  proposal  to  divert 
water  south  and  the  need  for  adequate  guar- 
antees being  provided  by  Congress  for  main- 
taining the  water  level  at  1,500  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

Under  diversion  proposals,  waters  would  be 
sent  south  Into  southern  Sacramento 
County,  San  Joaquin  County  and,  as  some 
I>eople  believe,  iiltlmately  as  far  south  as 
Bakersfield. 

Conservationists,  state  fish  and  game  biol- 
ogists and  county  c^clals  have  voiced  con- 
cern that  any  diversion  take  Into  account  the 
need  to  provide  minimum  flows  for  the  Amer- 
ican River. 


Ed  Horton.  acting  regional  director  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  bureau  recognizes  the  i-.eed 
for  minimum  flows. 

"I  think   that  we   .   .   .  generally  concur 
he  says,   "that  to  maintain  the  recreational 
values  as  well  as  the  fisheries  that  this  (1.000 
to  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second),  would  be  a 
desirable  bracket  or  range  of  flows." 

SARA'S  stand  in  this  controversy  is  not  to 
oppose  diverting  the  water,  but  to  first  se- 
cure a  guarantee  that  the  minimum  flovs 
would  be  no  less  than  1,500  cfs. 

It  believes  it  will  be  necessary  to  Inteprate 
a  properly  sized  Hood-Clay  connector  in  the 
FolEom-South  Canal. 

In  the  meantime,  SARA  has  been  succp"^- 
ful  in  getting  a  delay  on  any  more  construc- 
tion of  the  Polsom-South  Canal  for  the  next 
two  years.  While  the  delay  Is  in  force,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  studying 
ways  to  insure  minimum  flows.  ^ 

What  worries  Jones  is  that  at  the  Cnd  of 
the  two-year  period  the  bureau  will  come  up 
with  a  declaration  that  minimum  flows 
Fhould  be  provided  but  nothing  more  will  be 
done. 

Jones  wants  to  see  no  further  construct:o:i 
on  the  Folsom-South  Canal  until  Congress 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum flows  sought  by  SARA. 

Jones  also  notes  that  SARA's  current  op- 
position to  construction  on  the  Auburn - 
Folsom  South  unit  is  conditional  and  not 
fundamental. 

"It  is  strictly  tied  to  securing  an  adequate 
guaranteed  flow  in  the  lower  American 
River,"  he  says. 

The  imp>ortance  of  the  minimum  flows  is 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  Jone?= 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
finally  admitted  that  lowered  flows  would 
destroy  three-quarters  of  the  salmon  rxm,  ' 
he  says,  "and  that  there  would  be  equivalent 
losses  In  the  steelhead  and  the  shad  and 
striped  bass  runs,  although  they  don't  know 
how  bad  the  losses  would  be. 

"And  of  course,  the  water-related  recrea- 
tional opportunities  would  be  all  but  de- 
stroyed, like  rafting,  for  Instance. 

"Now  the  American  River  is  very  popular 
for  skin  diving.  But  this  would  be  almost 
Impossible.  You  need  enough  water  under 
your   belly  to   dive  or   to  float   downstream 

"Water  quality,  of  course,  would  be  de- 
graded because  with  the  much  reduced  flow 
.  .  .  there  would  be  much  less  potential, 
much  less  ability  for  the  water  to  keep  itself 
clean." 

In  addition  to  all  of  this.  Jones  precicts 
there  would  be  much  greater  aquatic 
growths  as  a  result  of  reduced  flows.  In  fact. 
he  notes,  the  American  River  would  bec.mc 
a    slimy,    algae-laden    stream. 

"And  the  whole  basic  purpose  of  t;  e 
American  River  Parkway,  the  river  itself. 
wotold  have  been  lost,"  he  says. 

SARA'S  law  suit  to  delay  further  construc- 
tion on  the  Folsom-South  Canal  was  the 
result  of  frustration  with  a  number  of  con- 
gressmen and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. '. 

"We,  (SARA)."  Jones  explains,  "had  beci 
successful  in  getting  an  agreement  with  t:ie 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  out  here— and  we're 
pretty  sure  it  was  cleared  with  the  Justice 
Department  back  east — that  would  have  al- 
lowed us  to  drop  o  r  law  :  ait  with  the  agree- 
ment that  they  would  not  proceed  with  any 
further  construction  of  the  canal  until  the 
American  River  flow  ^jroblem  had  been 
solved." 

Jones'  is  convinced  that  this  agreement  was 
quashed  by  Representatives  John  McFall 
(D-Manteca)  and  Harolo  T.  "Blzz"  Johnscn 
(D-Rosevillei .  McPall,  who  la  on  the  power- 
ful House  Appropriations  Committee,  rep- 
resents part  of  Sacramento  County. 

McFall,  according  to  SAP.A's  president, 
places  top  priority  on  getting  the  canal  com- 
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pleted  In  order  to  serve  hla  San  Joaqutn 
County  constituents.  And  Johnaon,  he  con- 
tinues, wants  tbe  Auburn  Dam  buUt  and 
will  do  nothing  to  anger  McFall. 

Jones  not  only  has  criticism  for  McPmll  and 
Johnson,  but  tor  Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
iD-Sacramento),  over  the  minimum  flows 
issue. 

"One  of  our  greatest  dlsappolntn^ents  and 
fru.stratlons  over  the  years,"  he  says,  "has 
been  the  lack  of  commitment  and  support 
bv  OUT  federal  representatives,  particularly 
Juhn  Moss,  In  seeking  ^equate  guaranteed 
Hows  for  the  lower  American  River. 

"They  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have 
continuously  passed  the  buck  back  and  forth 
over  solving  the  problem  while  construction 
on  the  project  has  continued 

"It  Is  ^Is  lack  of  working  toward  a  solu- 
tion that  led  us  Into  the  more  aggressive  F>o3l- 
tion  that  we've  taken  recently.  So  long  as 
they  merely  continue  to  study  the  problem 
and  provide  us  only  with  reasons  why  a 
solution  can't  be  found,  we  will  maintain  our 
opposition  to  continuation  of  construction." 
Moss  has  told  "People"  that  the  proposed 
Hood -Clay  connector  Is  variously  projected 
to  running  anywhere  from  860  to  over  9100 
million. 

"3o  we're  not  t-jlklnp  about  a  minnr  proj- 
ect." he  says.  "We  have  to  go  after  the 
money,  which  we're  perfectly  wi'li^g  to  do, 
but  In  order  to  convince  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  appropriation  commlt- 
tee=;,  we  have  to  ha-.e  the  supportive  data." 
Moss  places  the  blame  for  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  minimum  flows  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

"If  they  (SARA)  know  any  way  of  chang- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States,"  he 
says,  "and  getting  us  an  admlnutratlon  that 
Is  more  concerned  with  people  and  the  values 
of  an  environmental  nature  than  the  pres- 
ent one,  why,  I  would  be  most  Interested. 

"I  did  not  vote  to  put  ^Lm  In  the  While 
House." 

Moss  adds  that  SARA  falls  to  realize  what 
he  terms  an  Interest  In  the  problem  predat- 
ing the  organization's  by  many  years. 

"I  have  nothing  to  gain  in  my  congres- 
sional district,"  says  Moss,  "excepting  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  In  getting  them  pre- 
cisely what  thpy  want." 

Aside  from  the  minimum  flow  Issue,  Jones 
Is  concerned  about  passage  of  measure  A 
(clean  water  bonds)  on  the  June  ballot,  and 
protecting  the  natural  character  of  the 
American  River  Parkway. 

"Although  SAR.\  feels  very  strongly  that 
adeouate  accesa  Into  the  parkway  and  river 
must  be  provided."  says  Jones,  "we  feel  Just 
as  strongly  that  vehicular  movement  within 
the  parkway  mu"t  be  controlled  much  better 
than  It  has  been. 

"The  uncontrolled  use  of  recreational  ve- 
hicles (Jeep>3,  motorcycles  and  other  recrea- 
tional vehicles! .  actually  threatens  the  whole 
parkway  right  now  even  though  It  Ls  against 
the  law  to  operate  any  motor  vehicle  on  any- 
tiiiHT  other  than  a  designated  roadway." 

Jones  emnhaslzes  that  SARA  recognizes  the 
rl'-hts  of  others  ti  use  of  thPlr  recreational 
vehicle=i  and  worked  to  heln  provide  rfrOlll's 
mechTnlcal  p"rk  "as  an  aUemti-e  ti  tear- 
ing up  the  parkway  with  these  vehicles." 

Just  as  Jones  Is  able  to  see  the  rirhts  of 
other  groups,  .so,  too,  does  he  lock  at  his  own 
aerospace  Industry  with  a  healthy  candor. 

"I  think  It's  tragic  that  so  mtich  emphasis 
was  placed  on  space — then  it  was  dropped," 
ho  says   "So  many  people  lost  their  Jobs. 

"Hell,  Aerojet  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
but  X  resent  that  as  a  national  policy  we  (the 
U.S  I  swing  to  extremes,  we  seem  to  react 
rather  than  plan." 

Jones  does  believe  the  covmtry  needs  a 
commitment  to  space  prograucns,  but  "this 
up  and  down  type  of  thing  has  literally  de- 
stroyed people  that  have  so  much  to  ofTer." 
Jonea  feels  the  pressing  problems  facing 
society,   like   the  energy   crisis,   will   require 
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people  in  government  leadership  positions 
who  eltber  bav*  technical  backgrounds 
themselves  "or  have  the  message,  like  a  Tom 
McCaU." 

"If  I  have  a  hero,"  he  says,  "it's  Gov.  Tom 
McCaU  of  Oregon. 

"He  is  sold  on  the  reality  that  we  do  have 
a  flnlte  amount  of  resources:  that  we  had 
better  right  now  be  thinking  In  terms  of  Just 
the  kind  of  life-style  we  have." 

Jonea  stresses  that  the  energy  crisis  will 
not  go  away  because  Arab  oil  Is  flowing  again. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  says,  "111  do  what  I  have 
to  to  keep  my  son  from  fighting  In  a  war  15 
years  from  now  that's  generated  because 
we're  squabbling  over  Arab  oil,  that  we've 
gotten  oiu^elves  In  a  position  that  we  have 
to  depend  on  Arab  oil. 

"And  vet  I'm  afraid  tliat  what  we  are 
dJlng  Is  that  we  are  groveling  In  the  dirt  In 
creating  a  situation  that  Is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  Viet  Nam  by  bonding  over  back- 
wards for  Arab  oil  ...  to  keep  this  glutton- 
ous way  of  life  that  we've  gotten  Into  going." 

As  fur  his  own  personal  future.  Jones  Is 
committed  to  staying  la  the  Sacramento 
area. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned."  he  says,  "this  Is 
my  home.  I  Ijve  California.  I  love  Northern 
Cilifornla  specifically,  and  I  love  Sacramento. 

'I  also  love  the  outlying  areas.  I'd  like  to 
be  here.  I'd  like  to  have  some  Influence  In 
ti'ilding  the  way  this  area  Is  gclng  to  grow." 

Jones  also  would  even  Ii::e  to  hav6  more 
r  sponsltjlllty  In  terms  of  decision  making 
at  work. 

He  admlt.s:  "When  I  talk  abo'.;t  my  dreams 
I  have  to  be  mindful  of  the  realities  of  em- 
ployment In  the  aerospace  profession. 

"What  I  really  end  up  doing  will  be  con- 
strained somewhat  by  the  external  pressures 
associated  with  the  basic  Instability  of  the 
Industry  and  a  drive  that  I  have  to  achieve 
that  has  not  been  totally  satLsfled  where  I 
am." 

Whatever  Jones  does,  he  knows  that  he 
will  have  to  exert  some  sort  of  Influence. 

"It's  a  kind  of  thing  that  I  need,"  he  says, 
'  .i!id  c.iii  o.';cr." 
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VETERANS  ATTENDANCE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS UNEQUAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    n.ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  constituent  of  mine  called  my 
attention  to  an  Inequity  in  the  law  per- 
taining to  veterans'  educational  benefits. 
Under  existing  law,  those  attending 
vocational  or  technical  schools  must  pro- 
vide the  VA  with  a  monthly  certification 
of  attendance  signed  by  the  veteran  and 
a  school  oflQclal  before  payments  can  be 
continued.  Veterans  attending  college- 
level  institutions,  in  contrast,  only  have 
to  submit  a  certification  of  attendance 
to  the  VA  near  the  end  of  the  semester 
or  term.  Moreover,  wiiile  veterans  at- 
tending vocational  or  technical  schools 
are  allowed  only  a  minimal  number  of 
absences,  veterans  at  standard  colleges 
may  have  unlimited  absences  so  long  as 
they  maintain  a  certain  scholastic  aver- 
age. 

Clearly  the  law  discriminates  against 
the  veteran  who  wishes  to  attend  a  voca- 
tional or  technical  school,  both  In  the 
matter  of  the  monthly  certification  as  a 
precondition  for  payment,  and  In  the 
matter  of  the  absences  allowed. 


I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  a  bill  to- 
day to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  apply  to  veter- 
ans and  other  persons  pursuing  certain 
vocational  and  technical  educational 
progTtims  the  same  certification  require- 
ments with  respect  to  enrollment,  pur- 
suit, and  attendance  as  apply  to  veterans 
and  persons  pursuing  programs  leading 
to  standard  college  degrees. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Veterans'  Affaiis  Committee  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  existing  discrim- 
ination in  the  law  serves  no  good  purpose 
while  unnecessarily  imposing  upon  the 
veteian  who  wLshes  to  pursue  his  educa- 
tion in  a  more  technical  field.  Early  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
situation  and  provide  all  veterans  with 
the  same  attendance  and  certification 
requirements  for  educational  benefits. 


SOLZHENITSYN:  IN  THE  GREATEST 
TRADITIONS  OF  RUSSIAN  LIB- 
ERALISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
t  he  most  respected  ethnic  newspapers  In 
the  country  is  the  Armenian  Weekly,  a 
pubUcation  of  Haircnik  Association,  Inc., 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

James  H.  Tashjian,  editor  of  that 
publication,  is  a  distinguished  observer 
of  all  developments  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  the  editorial  In  that 
publication's  March  21  edition,  discusses 
the  views  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  and 
their  special  significance. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Solzhenitstn:  In  -rHi:  Greatest  THADmoNs 
OP  RcssiAN  Liberalism 

It  may  be  that  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn 
wUI  be  less  honored  for  the  astonishing 
courage  he  has  shown  in  defying  the  Soviet 
authority  than  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
Russian  liberalism,  on  the  reemergenoe  ot 
which  rests  the  future  of  the  Russians  them- 
selves, the  fate  of  the  Soviet  empire  and 
perhaps  of  the  wcrld.  For  If  there  Is  ever  to 
be  a  final  re.solutlon  of  "the  Russian  ques- 
tion" which  has,  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great,  cast  its  ursine  shadow  over  the  world. 
It  Is  that  that  movement  toward  reform  must 
have  as  leading  participant's  Russians  them- 
selves. 

And  there  ran  be  m  su-h  reaijustment 
without  a  powerful  resurt^e  of  liberal  RusSiSn 
thought,  that  grand  tradltlcn  of  free  and  hu- 
mane thinking  which  has  been  stuffed  Into 
a  bottle  for  over  50  years,  leaving  the  scene 
to  a  frightening  display  of  xenophobic  re- 
action which  has  brought  dishonor  en  all 
Russians,  and  servitude  to  millions  of  Rus- 
sians and  non-Russians  alike 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Solzhenit- 
syn, the  genie  who  has  finally  escaped  the 
vial.  Is  that  he  la  ethnically  a  Great  Russian 
and  an  unabashed  Russian  nationalist  who 
freely  admits  that  not  only  Is  Russia  "au- 
thoritarian", but  that  "It  must  remain  so. 
and  let  us  no  longer  try  to  change  that" 

But.  adds  be.  "the  authoritarian  system 
must  be  based  on  genuine  concern  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  those  around  them,  but  also  for 
their  own  (Russian)  people,  and  all  nelgh- 
borl.ig  peoples,   too."  Which  of  course  dra- 
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matlcally  separates  him  from  the  Russian 
chauvinist. 

Students  of  Russian  Intellectual  history 
qui  :;!>■  acknowledge  that  Solzhenltsyn's 
ready  admission  of  the  "authoritarian"  na- 
lare  of  the  Russian  psyche  Is  not  novel  to  him 
alone.  Almost  every  great  Russian  thinker 
of  the  pre-revolutlonary  days  w.irned  that  it 
v.oaict  be  "unnatural  for  Russia"  to  be  ruled 
bv  an}thlng  but  an  authoritarian  system. 
But  -ill  these  great  minds,  with  Solzhenitsyn 
as  the  latest  advocate,  have  joined  in  point- 
ing out  that  their  apotheosis  of  Russian  au- 
thoritarianism did  not  mean  that  they  felt 
It  to  be  "holy  and  messianic"  and  thus  ought 
to  be  exported;  or  that  It  ought,  internally 
or  externally,  to  be  anything  but  "beiiev- 
ole-.t." 

This  thesis  revived  by  Solzhenitsyn  holds 
the  most  promise  for  Russia,  the  enslaved 
nations  of  the  USSR — and  for  th^  world. 
Solzhenitsyn  simply  says  that  Russia  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  communistic 
Imperialism;  it  ought  to  look  after  Its  own 
Russian  affairs,  abandon  Its  rule  over  the 
captive  and  satellite  states,  return  to  Its 
traditional  agrarlrxn  economy,  which  most 
of  the  great  pre-Sovlet  Russian  thinkers 
agreed  to  be  the  life-blood  of  Mother  Russia, 
and  instead  of  aspiring  to  rule  the  world, 
develop  the  Immense  expanses  of  Siberia. 

What  we  have  here  in  fact  Is  the  renais- 
sance of  Russian  liberalism.  Both  tlirough 
his  defiance  and  his  wisdom.  Solzhenitsyn 
has  emerged  as  the  VlUani  of  the  contem- 
porary Russian  rebirth.  The  apostle  of  tae 
great  Doetolevskl,  whose  Notes  from  the  Un- 
derground was  the  19th  C.  predecessor  of 
Solzhenltsyn's  The  Gulag  Archipelago,  he  has 
loudly  reminded  Russia  that  the  trails  biased 
by  bis  liberal  (orebean.  PiisbJcln.  Tolstoi, 
Chekhov,  Gorki.  Bruasov.  Liennontov.  Karam- 
zln.  TuzseneT,  Lomonoeov,  and  others,  bave 
become  overrun  by  the  toxic  weeds  of  Russian 
chauTlntam  masked  tn  "natlonallstac"  garb 
and  that,  for  the  good  of  Mother  Russia  and 
of  mankind,  Rtisslans  thenwelves  must  boe 
up  the  awful  mato  grasao  they  hav«  allowed 
to  grow  around  them. 

He  says  that  even  in  Tsarist  days  Russia's 
politicians  were  being  warned  by  Russian 
Intellectuals  against  any  trend  toward  in- 
dustrial and  military  Imperialism;  and  that 
now  tliut  the  doctrine  of  "Commimlsm" 
(which  he  regards  as  a  foreign  Import)  has 
violated  the  logoa  of  Russian  liberalism,  the 
time  has  oome  for  Russia  to  return  to  Its 
agronomical  legacy,  to  accede  to  the  laws  of 
Its  envh-onmental  atavism— to  get  down  to 
realizing  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  the 
business  of  being  the  real,  the  free  Russia, 
unlmltatlve  of  foreign  civilizations  . .  .  benev- 
olent to  Its  own  Russian  jjeople  and,  most 
importantly,  benevolent  toward  other  na- 
tions and  pe<^Ie8. 

In  hla  letter  of  September  5,  197C,  to  the 
Kremlin.  Solzhenitsyn  calls  on  Moecow  to 
"drop  Ita  control  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
Russian  states  which  he  says  have  no  business 
being  a  part  of  hla  14  non-Russian  repub- 
lics" .  .  .  and  he  lists  Armenia  as  one  of 
those. 

Solzhenitsyn  may  right  now  be  almost 
alone  in  hla  struggle  to  revive  Russian 
liberalism.  He  lay  be  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  hla  words  echo  In  the  hearts  of  all 
thinking  Russians.  They  give  sUent  courage 
and  solace  to  those  who  have  been  victimized 
by  the  brutal  and  disgraceful  Soviet  dl^lay 
of  Russian  chauvinism. 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  has  started 
something  most  feared  of  all  things  by  Mos- 
cow. He  has  lit  a  backwoods  kindling  which 
will  not  be  stamped  out — ^whlcb  will  soon 
flash  Into  flame  and  run  wildfire  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union,  burning  down  tbe  wilder- 
ness planted  by  chauvinism,  giving  back  the 
Russian  people  tbelr  aelf-respect  and  dig- 
nity— and  returning  to  the  beleagured  non- 
Russian  states  their  sovereign  heritage — and 
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the  right  for  them  to  live  aide  by  side  with 
an  enlightened  Russia  in  free  and  cberlshed 
nelghborllneas. 

Truth,  honesty,  the  call  to  liberty,  these 
are  things  that  cannot  forever  be  suppressed 
Russia  will  stir  for  It.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
started  something. 


TREASURY   REPORT   ON   DISC   TAX 
LOOPHOLE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasur>' 
Department  has  just  issued  its  1972  an- 
nual report  on  the  "Operation  and  Effect 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration Legislation."  If  there  was  ever  a 
report  which  "damned  vrith  faint  praise," 
tills  is  it.  Major  portions  of  the  Depart- 
ment's report  can  be  read  as  an  outright 
indictment  of  the  glaring  tax  loophole 
known  as  DISC. 

On  March  28,  1974,  I  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Oflace  letter  questioning 
the  value  and  cost/^benefit  ratio  of  the 
DISC  program.  As  the  GAO  investigators 
reported : 

We  learned  that  the  program  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  have  had  much  Influence  toward 
increasing  U.S.  exports  to  date.  Neither  has 
It  resulted  in  exporters  lowering  their  prices 
to  meet  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  Ls  providing  me 
with  a  second  report  relating  to  wheat 
exports  and  the  use  of  DISC'S.  This  re- 
port should  be  available  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  I  anticipate  that  It  wlU  show 
that  DISC'S  are  highly  inefficient  and  an 
unconscionable  tax  loophcde. 

The  Treasury  report  attempts  to  hide 
these  facts.  But  the  report  speaks  for 
itself: 

The  DISC  statute  was  thus  passed  at  a 
time  when  the  major  trading  nations  were 
abandoning  the  fixed  exchange  rate  system, 
and  other  powerful  Influences  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  U.S.  trade  position.  During 
this  period,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  first 
worsened  and  then  sharply  Improved.  It  Is 
difficult  to  separate  tbe  causes  of  change  In 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  this  report  does  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  Instead  the  report  focuses 
on  tixe  revenue  and  exports  effects  associated 
with  the  DISC  statute.  It  also  examinee  how 
firms  of  different  size  have  been  influeaced 
by  the  legislation. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  export  sales  for  DISC'S  was 
roughly  15  percent.  Thi^  is  about  double 
the  profit  rate  of  non-DISC  exports.  The 
report  explains  that  this  is  either  due  to 
the  fact  that  export  product  lines  are 
more  profitable  <in  which  case  DISC 
would  not  be  needed)  or : 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which  oc- 
curred in  1071  presumably  increased  profit 
margins  on  export  sales  as  distinguished  from 
domestic  sales.  Exported  goods  sold  In  foreign 
markets  may  be  sold  at  prices  expressed  In 
foreign  currencies,  and  tbe  decline  in  those 
prices  after  the  devaluation.  If  It  occurred 
at  all.  probably  did  so  only  after  a  time  lag. 
Thus,  profits  expressed  In  terms  of  dollars 
may  be  substantially  Increased.  For  example, 
IT  before  devaluation  an  article  was  sold  in 
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a  foreign  country  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
$1.00  producing  a  profit  of  8  cents,  the  same 
price  after  the  9  percent  Smithsonian  de- 
valuation would  produce  a  pnce  equivalent 
to  81.09  and  a  profit  of  17  cents.  Thus,  the 
devaluation  which  occurred  In  1971  couid 
have  accounted  for  the  dlflerence  between 
the  average  8  percent  margin  and  the  15  per- 
cent margin  on  sales  export'id  thro'i:-'}i 
DISCS,  a'.though  insufficient  data  c.\i.-:  lo 
prove  that  this  in  fact  occurred. 

From  this  ouote.  it  would  appear  that 
the  DISC'S  did  not  reduce  prices  and 
simply  repealed  a  windfall  profit  from 
the  recent  deva!"aations.  In  liiis  case  too. 
DISC  is  simply  sn  unnecessary  tax  loop- 
liole. 

What  exports  may  have  been  encour- 
aged by  DISC'S?  According  to  the  report : 

Tlie  leading  five  products  account  for 
about  two-thirds  of  DISC  activity.  They  are 
agricultural  products  and  services  (7.2  per- 
cent), chemical   (8.1  percent).  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  tlirilled  to  know  tliat 
the  Treasury  has  been  subsidizing  the 
extra  export  of  food  gocds  and  chemi- 
cals. It  is  even  more  shocking  to  learn 
that  42  DISCS  reported  the  sale  of  $168.4 
million  in  refined  petroleum  products 
and  $41.3  million  in  rubber  and  plastic 
goods.  Another  30  DISC'S  helped  export 
$240.7  million  in  paper  products.  It  is  in- 
credible that  we  have  be*n  giving  be- 
t'v^een  50-  to  100-percent  lax  break  for 
the  export  of  critically  scarce  commodi- 
ties and  natural  resources. 

It  might  be  argued  thayDISC  is  im- 
portant if  it  helps  small  sffugghng  com- 
panies make  exports  which  they  did 
not  make  before.  Yet  what  kind  of  com- 
panies are  helped  by  DISC? 

Approximately  84  percent  of  gross 
foreign  receipts  of  these  703  DISC'S — 
which  showed  the  majority  sharehold- 
er— was  accounted  for  by  107  DISC'S 
owned  by  corporations  with  assets  over 
$100  million.  Only  6.6  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  were  accounted  for  by  cor- 
porations with  assets  under  $100  million. 

How  much  does  DISC  cost  the  Treas- 
ury? Approximately  $250  million  for  the 
year  ended  March  1973.  Yet,  when  the 
administration  sold  this  gimmick  to  the 
Congress,  the  price  tag  was  estimated  at 
only  about  $100  milliorL  The  report  "ex- 
plains" the  difference: 

The  original  estimates  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  profit  margins  would  be 
representative  of  Industry  averages,  whereas 
the  1973  margins  on  these  exports  apjiear  to 
bave  been  about  twice  as  great. 

In  other  words,  we  are  subsidizir.g 
some  of  the  most  profitable  industries  in 
the  Nation. 

Etoes  DISC  result  in  increased  exports? 
Treasury  thinks  so — but  its  estimate  is 
based  on  a  sample  of  166  DISC'S  out  of 
2,249.  Between  1971  and  1972,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  166  firms  grew  14.1  percent, 
while  total  U.S.  exports  grew  only  by  12.4 
percent.  For  various  reasons.  Treasury 
thinks  that  the  DISC  figure  may  be  lot' 
and  that  DISC  exports  may  even  have 
grown  by  as  much  as  29  percent.  Yet, 
some  major  DISC'S  actually  had  dechn- 
ing  exports  while  non-DISC's  in  the 
same  industrial  field  increased  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains  tiiat 
first,  Treasury  has  no  sound  proof  that 
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DISC  Increased  exports;  second,  If  DISC 
did  increase  exports,  It  may  have  done  so 
by  an  insignificant  margin;  third,  DISC 
is  a  tax  loophole,  accruing  to  very  large 
companies  which  are  already  in  a  very 
profitable  trade  and.  fourth,  DISC  Is 
particularly  encouraging  the  export  of 
supplies  of  commodities  and  products 
which  are  In  short  supply  domestically. 
As  C.  Fred  Bergstcn.  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  recently  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee: 

The  DISC  legl.slatton  ha.s  apparently  done 
little  to  spur  exports  and  has  slgiilflcaiitly 
reduced  government  reven\ies  In  addition, 
there  Is  no  need  for  such  selective  e.xport 
subsidies  In  a  world  of  flexible  exchange 
rates.  And.  even  had  It  worked  as  planned, 
It  would  have  no  place  In  the  current  in- 
flationary environment. 

The  repeal  of  DISC  must  be  a  tax  re- 
form priority.  I  would  like  to  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  20,  entitled.  ^Slipped  DISC": 

Slipped    DISC 

The  tax  bill  pa.'vsed  by  Congresa  in  1971 
provided  for  a  tax  device  known  as  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
(or  DISC)  aimed  at  spurring  exports.  Any 
American  company  selling  some  of  Its  prod- 
ucts abroad  could  set  up  a  DISC,  export 
through  It  and  defer  Indefinitely  the  taxes 
on  half  of  Us  export-related  profits. 

Even  before  the  DISC  tax  gimmick  was 
enacted,  critics  wEirned  that  It  Would  b« 
expensive  and  wasteful.  But  reality  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  as  a  United  States 
Treasury  report  disclosed  this  week.  The 
Treasury  had  predicted  in  1971  that  the  tax 
subsidies  would  result  In  a  revenue  Iobs  of 
$100  million,  but  the  actual  revenue  loss  In 
1972  turned  out  to  be  $250  mllUon. 

Losses  to  the  Treasury  for  aiib.sequent 
years  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  great  deal 
more,  as  word  of  this  tax  gimmick  has  spread 
through  the  business  community.  There  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  DISC'S  now  as 
there  were  in  1972. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  much  the  DISC 
tax  gimmick  did  to  boost  exports  because  of 
the  complexities  of  separating  its  effect  from 
that  of  such  export  stimulants  as  the  deval- 
uation of  the  United  States  doDar,  the 
booming  demand  abroad  for  American  farm 
products  and  other  goods,  the  massively  sub- 
sidized wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  greater  profitability  of  exports.  But 
what  can  be  said  flrgnly  Is  that,  whatever 
extra  push  to  exports  the  DISC  tax  deferrals 
have  been  providing  makes  no  sense  In  a 
world  of  flexible  exchange  rates  and  severe 
Inflation.  DISC  worsens  the  Inflationary 
pressures  here  at  home  by  reducing  sup- 
plies and  draining  off  needed  tax  revenues. 

Congress  would  be  wise  to  repeal  DISC 
and  put  an  end  to  these  wrongheaded  export 
subsidies.  Meanwhile,  the  Administration 
can  suspend  DISC,  which  the  1971  legisla- 
tion empowers  It  to  do. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  week  of  April  21 
through  27  marks  the  23d  consecutive 
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annual  Secretaries  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Secretaries  Association 
(International).  The  theme  this  year  is 
one  with  which  we  all  agree,  I  am  sure: 
"Better  Secretaries  Means  Better  Busi- 
ness", for  secretaries  are  the  conduits  in 
an  office  through  which  all  business  flows. 
It  is  secretaries  who  create  first  impres- 
sions of  an  office  to  a  visitor;  who  move 
the  mails;  who  create  organization  from 
chaos. 

The  purpo.sc  of  Secretaries  Week  is  to 
recognize  secretaries  for  their  con- 
tributions in  business.  Industry,  educa- 
tion, and  government.  It  also  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  secretaries  of  their  own 
re.";ponsibilities  to  their  employers  and 
to  their  profession. 

A  secretarial  career,  like  most  others, 
was  once  the  exclusive  domain  of  men 
because  it  wa.s  thought  that  a  woman 
could  not  withstand  the  daily  pressure 
that  a  secretary  endures.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  first  professions  that  women  cracked. 
They  not  only  have  withstood  the  pres- 
sure but  have  made  the  profession  their 
own.  There  are  over  4  million  women 
employed  as  secretaries  in  this  coimtry 
alone:  without  them  the  Nation  would 
come  to  a  standstill.  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  achievements. 
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AluDO  LEOPOLD  AWARD  TO  DR. 

Lucille  f.  stickel 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aldo 
Leopold  Award,  the  highest  honor  the 
wildlife  profession  can  bestow,  has  been 
presented  to  Dr.  Lucille  F.  Stickel,  di- 
rector of  the  Interior  Department's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center. 

The  award  was  presented  by  William 
Klimstra,  president  of  the  Wildlife  So- 
ciety, at  the  39th  annual  banquet  of  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  meeting  in  Den- 
ver. April  2. 

The  award  named  after  the  pioneer 
wildlife  scientist,  Aldo  Leopold,  Is  given 
for  "outstanding  service  and  dis- 
tinguished contributions  in  the  field  of 
wildlife  research  and  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  sound  conservation." 

Dr.  Stickle  is  a  resident  of  my  district 
and  is  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
award.  She  pioneered  research  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  pesticides  on  wildlife 
species  and  has  been  directing  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service's  r>esticldes  re- 
search since  1965.  She  has  worked  at  the 
Patuxent  Research  Center  In  Laurel, 
Md.,  since  1956  as  a  research  biologist, 
and  in  1973  was  named  director  of  the 
center.  The  center's  staff  of  over  100 
focuses  on  environmental  pollution,  the 
conservation  of  endangered  species,  and 
prevention  of  crop  damage  by  birds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Stickle  for  her  dedi- 
cation In  the  field  of  wHdllfe  research 
and  conservation  and  commend  her  for 
her  efforts. 


CHEMICAL       WARFARE:        GENEVA 
TAUKS;  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19 
at  Geneva,  the  1974  session  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disamiav 
ment  opened  its  first  meeting.  In  the  in- 
troductory statements,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  indicated 
that  they  are  still  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  controlling  chemical  warfare 
weapons.  This  optimistic  objective  lias 
been  enunciated  each  session  for  the  last 
2  years  with  little  or  no  progress  beuT.; 
made  because  of  the  problem  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  i.ssue  of  verification  of 
compliance  with  any  treaty  which  might 
be  negotiated. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  on  tlie 
issue  of  verification  to  which  the  25-na- 
tion  representatives  are  already  expo.sed 
in  beginning  these  critical  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  Army  has  announced  its  plans 
to  begin  a  complete  restructuring  and 
modernization  of  the  existing  chemical 
warfare  stockpiles  currently  in  the 
arsenal  of  this  country.  Although  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  indicated  that 
current  stocks  In  some  seven  storage 
sites  throughout  tWs  country,  as  well  as 
stockpiles  in  several  overseas  locations 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements to  support  a  longstanding 
but  questionable  policy  of  retaliation  if 
attacked,  it  Is  the  judgment  of  the  Army 
that  these  stocks  should  be  modernized 
as  soon  as  possible. 

This  obvious  contradiction  in  the  U.S. 
arms  control  policy  of  negotiating  toward 
the  elimination  of  chemical  warfare 
weapons  and  the  military  objective  of 
modernizing  the  current  stockpiles  has 
already  produced  concern  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  involved  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations.  One  internationaliy 
known  chemical  warfare  analyst  has  al- 
ready offered  a  critical  analysis  which 
suggests  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
binary  chemical  system  as  proposed  by 
trife  Army  will  lead  to  greater  prolifera- 
tion of  these  weapons. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency  has  indicated  in  an  interview' 
that  he  views  the  U.S.  Army  proposal 
as  essentially  negating  any  efforts  to- 
ward arms  control  negotiations  at  Gen- 
eva. In  a  world  already  filled  with  sus- 
picion, the  U.S.  contradictory  posture 
on  chemical  weapons  is  bound  to  com- 
plicate any  efforts  at  arms  control.  In 
the  opening  session  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference, one  of  the  Indicators  of  con- 
cern was  a  call  on  the  West  to  show 
"goodwill  and  readiness  to  find  a  solu- 
tion" to  the  problems  which  have  stalled 
negotiations  thus  far.  Certainly,  the 
Army  disregard  for  the  current  prob- 
lems at  the  negotiation  table  by  choos- 
ing this  time  to  begin  production  of  the 
new  binary  chemical  weapons  system 
which  offers  no  significant  increase  in 
tactical  capability  as  ccnnpared  with 
weapons  already  available  does  not  en- 
hance the  political  environment  to  begin 
these  new  negotiations. 
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In  this  atmosphere  of  concern,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  begin 
a  review  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare  pol- 
icy. Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments,  an- 
nounced the  plans  for  the  hearings  on 
April  11,  1074.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  May  1,  2,  7,  9,  and  14.  The  purpose 
of  the  hearings  will  be  to  examine  the 
status  of  three  specific  and  related  is- 
sues as  proposed  in  legislation  which  I 
introduced  along  with  45  cosponsors. 
The  issues  to  be  examined  include: 

First.  The  status  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  and  the  U.N.  Convention  on 
Biological  Warfare,  both  of  which  re- 
main pending  before  the  Senate  because 
of  disagreements  over  the  administra- 
tion's exclusion  of  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  from  the  scope  of  the 
Protocol. 

Second.  The  status  of  the  current  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva  on  a  comprehen- 
sive chemical  weapons  arms  control 
prevention,  particularly  as  those  stale- 
mated talks  relate  to  the  technical 
problems  of  vertification. 

Third.  A  reevaluation  of  current  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  policy  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  need  to  retain  a  retalia- 
tory chemical  warfare  capability,  in- 
cluding the  issue  of  the  proposed  new 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 

The  hearings  before  this  House  sub- 
committee in  1969  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  President's 
decision  to  return  the  Geneva  Protocol 
to  the  Senate  and  to  discard  biological 
weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  this  Na- 
tion's required  weapons.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  House  hearings  plarmed  for  this 
May  will  provide  the  needed  public 
examination  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
issues  so  that  rational  decisions  in  the 
Nation's  best  interests  may  be  similarly 
evaluated. 

ACTIVISM  IN  ARCHITECTURE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munity Design  Center — CDC — of  Miime- 
sota  was  formed  6  years  ago  to  provide 
volunteer  design  services  to  those  who 
could  not  afford  them.  The  CDC  has 
grown  rapidly  In  the  past  6  years;  from  a 
founding  group  of  8  to  over  200  active 
volunteers,  handling  200  projects  per 
year. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  on  the  CDC, 
by  Gene  S.  Peterson,  which  appeared  In 
the  January /February  1974  issue  of 
Northwest  Architect.  A  column  by  Eliza- 
beth Robbins,  Uie  director  of  CDC,  is 
also  worth  reading  and  it  follows  the 
Peterson  article: 

acttvtsm  iw  akchrrecture  :  the  communitt 

Design.  Center  of  Minnesota 

(By  Oene  S.  Peterson) 

The  Community  Design  Center  of  Minne- 
sota will  be  six  yean  old  this  sprtng.  It  was 
IMS  when  Allen  Ambrose,  Alfred  French, 
Mllo  Thompson,  Peter  Seltz,  Wei  Ming  Lu, 
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Dick  Peterson.  Dick  Morrill  and  George  Klein 
Joined  together  to  provide  design  services  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  them.  With  the 
philosophy  that  the  design  professional  has 
a  general  responsibility  to  upgrade  the  physi- 
cal environment,  this  founding  group  under- 
took such  Initial  projects  as  an  Aquatennlal 
float  for  the  Way  Educational  Center  and 
rchabUitation  work  for  the  Way,  the  People  s 
Church  and  the  People's  Cooperative  Union. 
A  limited  budget  to  cover  out-of-pocket  coots 
was  p^o^■lded  In  those  early  days  by  the  Cen- 
ter .Arts  CotincU. 

Soon  the  need  for  volunteer  design  services 
demanded  provtsicn  of  space,  staff,  and  a 
working  budget.  The  1970  convention  of  the 
Mnmc.ota  Society  of  Architects  gave  CDC, 
which  had  now  become  a  Minnesota  non- 
proRt  corporation,  substantial  support  by 
providing  '  $10,000.  The  Urban  Education 
Center  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
CDC  found  space  at  118  E.  26th  St.  which 
fitted  both  their  needs  and  cemented  their 
cooperative  relationship.  Dr.  Tom  Walz  and 
Lane  deMoU  became  the  core  staff  and  CDC 
bpgrm  to  grow  rapidly. 

The  Bush  Foundation  of  St.  Paul  has  pro- 
vided a  three-year  grant  on  a  matching  fund 
basis.  Individual  and  corporate  cash  contrib- 
utors number  more  than  30.  A  number  of 
building  material  suppliers,  agencies,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  provide  various  In-klnd  con- 
tributions. 

Volunteer  deslc:n  services  from  profe^lon- 
als  and  students  are.  however,  the  essence 
of  CDC  and  the  cash  and  In-klnd  contribu- 
tions make  possible  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  vi-lthln  which  the  services  can 
be  rendered.  Volunteers  Include  engineers, 
planners  and  interior  designers  as  well  as 
architects;  projects  Include  public  Infor- 
matlo  '.  and  education,  as  well  as  designs  for 
phvslcal  construction. 

Currently  CDCs  projects  and jvolunteers, 
as  seen  In  the  table  here,  numSfer  In  the 
hundreds. 

Professionals  who  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  CDC  work  find  it  to  be  a  stimulat- 
ing and  valuable  experience.  A  review  of  the 
list  of  volunteers  reveals  many  repeat  names 
year  after  year. 

However,  there  Is  still  opportunity  to  add 
new  names  to  the  list. 

NT7MBES  or  NEW  PaOJBCTS  ACCEPTED 

Low  Income  Dwelling  Rehab 
Non-Ppoflt  Agency  Rehab 
Neighborhood  Advocacy 
Public  Information  ft  Education 
Graphics  &  Photography 
Landscape  Planning  <c  Playlot 
Engineer  Consultation 
Program  Planning  ft  Design 

NtniBEB    OF    ACTIVE    VOLUNTEEaS 

Architects 

Engineers 

Planners 

Graphic  Designers 

Interior  Designers 

Landscape  Architects 

Other 

Students  (estimate) 

After  more  than  two  years  of  dedicated  and 
effective  service  Dr.  Walz  and  Ms.  deMoll  have 
gone.  Tom  to  become  dean  of  the  Schocd  of 
Social  JWork  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Lane  to  join  Criteria,  architects,  and  now, 
off  to  Oregon. 

Elizabeth  Robbins  Is  now  director  of  CDC 
and  Craig  Hess  as.slstant  director.  Liz  brings 
the  experience  of  a  rich  and  varied  back- 
gro-und  to  the  directorship.  Her  activities  In 
reporting,  writing,  design  and  development 
of  Instructional  systems,  etc.,  will  all  be  help- 
ful In  meeting  the  challenge  of  CDC.  Craig 
Is  not  a  newcomer;  his  experience  as  a  VISTA 
architect  and  his  continued  dedication  to 
CDC  assure  eSectlve  and  Innovative  admin- 
istration. Patricia  Kundert  has  been  a  CDC'er 
for  nearly  two  years  and  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  efllclency  and  equanimity. 
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Consider  a  professional  office  with  three 
full-tl.'ne    persona,    31    part-time    volunteer 

staff  and  more  than  200  professional  volun- 
teers handling  more  than  200  projects  per 
year  of  wide  diversity.  The  tasks  of  coordi- 
nation, meeting  time  schedules,  observi;ig 
budget  Umltitlons,  etc.,  are  formidable  In- 
deed. Thl5  i":  w!iat  has  bee  ;  a"":';!.-:;!',  '■•C""-- 
response  from  professionals  hrs  been  hlgMy 
gratifying  but  the  need  for  CDC  services  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Projects  undertrken  by  CDC  are  p.p- 
pro.ed  by  a  screening  committee  whi.  h 
p3oS?s  upon  the  basic  q-aestlon  of  whether  or 
r-ot  the  prospective  client  c^n  or  can  not 
afTord  to  pay  for  design  services.  Occasionally 
CDC  projects  generate  contracts  for  pro'es- 
s.onal  offices.  Often  the  CDC  client  Is  Itself 
a  non-profit  venture  prortdlng  Us  services 
en  a  volnnteer  basis.  An  e.\ample  of  a  CDC 
client  is  the  Family  Tree. 


Cumulatiie 

Since 

since 

Scvt.  1972 

July  1971 

12 

24 

89 

134 

16 

22 

14 

31 

82 

85 

^         ^* 

23 

^            7 

10 

17 

37 

Total  202 

366 

74 

101 

81 

23 

« 

4 

19 

26 

10 

16 

10 

16 

7 

7 

70 

140 

Total  215 

335 

Pounded  In  mld-1971,  the  Family  Tree  pro- 
vides free  medical  and  educational  assistance 
to  individuals  who  could  otherwise  not  ob- 
tain such  servces.  Just  as  architects,  engi- 
neers, planners,  artists,  etc.,  provide  volun- 
teer services  to  CDC,  so  also  do  doctors, 
nurses,  technicians,  etc.,  provide  volunteer 
services  to  Family  Tree. 

Beginning  with  an  unused  basement  space 
In  an  older  store  front  building  on  SnelUng 
and  Selby,  the  CDC  design  team,  working 
with  the  Family  Tree  advisory  group,  evolved 
a  simple  and  functional  plan.  Restrained  by 
low  ceiling  heights,  various  plumbing  protru- 
sions, uneven  floors  and  inconvenient  col- 
umns, the  design  was  nevertheless  consum- 
mated and  the  first  clients  received  wi'.hin 
six  months.  Success  of  the  project  Is  meas- 
ured by  a  recent  additional  space  acquisition 
and  by  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  u.sers, 
from  100/month  to  400  'month. 

The  entry  Is  from  a  stairway  which  opens 
to  sidewalk  level.  Entering  the  reception  and 
waiting  room,  one  finds  a  colorful  and  In- 
formal environment  with  fiirnlture  gro'ijp- 
mgs  designed  for  two  to  four  persons.  Small 
rooms  for  counseling  and  for  taking  medical 
history  are  one  side,  examination  rooms  ou 
the  other.  The  laboratory  runs  across  the 
back  of  the  examination  rooms  and  jo'.iis 
them  together  for  efficient  medical  ser'.l>-e. 
Offices  and  support  facilities  flank  the  strilr- 
way.  A  large  space  at  the  back  has  recently 
been  added  to  provide  group  Instruction, 
staff  meeting  space  and  Eudlo-vlsual  facl!;- 
tles. 

One  doctor  and  one  nurse  are  paid  to  be 
In  attendance  during  all  cUalc  hours,  ap- 
proximately six  other  doctors  and  six  other 
nvu-ses  volunteer  time  regularly  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  staff  ao  that  adequate  servlc-e 
Is  always  available.  Equipment  and  supplies 
have  come  from  St.  Paul  Ramsey  Hospital, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Health  and  other 
soiu-ces.  A  nimiber  of  non-profit  organlza- 
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tlons  provided  construction  funds  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  operating  funds. 

DiRECTOB's   Column  ^ 

(By  Elizabeth  Robblns) 
What  Is  It  like  to  be  a  non-architect  and 
enter  the  preserve  of  architects?  This  Is  a 
reality  I  have  been  experiencing  for  the  past 
five  months  as  new  director  of  the  Conxmu- 
nity  Design  Center.  The  experience  has  been 
and  Is:  complex,  many-faced,  agonizing,  Joy- 
ous, and  amazing. 

To  my  amazement,  there  is  a  tremendous 
load  of  work  completed  by  the  professional 
volunteers  and  students  who  work  out  of  the 
center.  Students  are  of  upper  division  design 
under  the  Action  program— Vista  and  Uni- 
versity Year  for  Action  Volunteers,  and  those 
from  the  Urban  Education  Center  currently 
enrolled  In  the  School  of  Architecture  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  who  gain  field  ex- 
perience by  working  on  CDC  projects. 

The  CDC  has  recently  submitted  a  10- 
month  report  of  work  completed  by  the  UYA 
Volunteers.  ThLs  entire  magazine  is  scarcely 
large  enough  to  record  all  the  Information 
about  the  projects  these  men  and  women 
have  carried  out. 

Here  Is  Just  a  part  of  the  list  of  accom- 
plishments (the  total  impact  can  be  realized 
only  by  coming  In  to  CDC  to  read  the  re- 
port) :  completed  the  Basic  Homes  user  study 
and  market  analysis  for  low-cost  rural  proto- 
typ>e  housing:  investigated,  documented  and 
reported  complaints  in  ■235"  housing;  de- 
signed two  new  biiUdlng.s;  completed  six 
communltT-  planning  designs,  four  commu- 
nity garden  projects,  three  playlots,  five  site 
analyses  and  one  grounds  improvement;  com- 
pleted seven  rehabilitations;  recycled  sixty 
pieces  of  furniture;  completed  thirty  In- 
terior designs:  conducted  eighteen  classes  or 
clinics:  developing  eit'ht  comprehensive  cur- 
ricula; made  fifteen  new  services  available  to 
the  low-income  community;  provided  eight 
new  skUls  to  the  target  population;  were 
responsible  for  raising  $96,000  and  a  possible 
additional  *145,000  for  the  target  population, 
involved  over  twenty  different  professions  or 
skills  to  serve  the  target  population. 

These  UYA  students  number  less  than  one- 
fourth   of  the   total   nurflber  of  students  at 
(^    CDC.   And   that  doesn't   include   the  heavy 

\ workload  carried  by  more  than  200  profes- 
sional design  volunteers. 
^What  Is  our  most  significant  project?  That 
we  are  the  means  by  which  all  this  happens. 
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of  the  population  either  migrated  or  were 
slaughtered  in  their  homeland. 

Many  Armenians  migrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  haVe  made 
significant  contributions  in  the  educa- 
tional, artistic,  political,  and  economic 
fields.  As  Armenians  In  this  country  and 
all  over  the  world  remember  their  fel- 
low Armenians  who  have  lost  their  lives 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  powers,  all 
Americans  should  recommit  themselves 
to  preventing  the  persecution  of 
minorities. 


Apnl 
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ORAL  MILLER  NAMED  ONE  OF  10 
"OUTSTANDING  HANDICAPPED 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
YEAR" 


THE  1915  MASSACRE  OF  ARMENIANS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aprfl  24 
of  each  year,  people  of  Armenian  descent 
all  over  the  world  commemorate  the  vic- 
tims of  the  1915  massacre  of  Armenians 
living  In  Turkey  and  the  victims  of 
oLher  tragedies  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Armenian  people.  The  United  States  has 
a  strong  tradition  of  opposing  persecu- 
tion of  any  minorities,  and  we  Join  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  sacred  day. 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  people  of 
Armenia  have  been  subjected  to  foreign 
rule.  Except  for  brief  periods  of  inde- 
pendence, they  have  been  oppressed  and 
often  persecuted  by  foreign  powers  from 
the  East  and  West.  The  last  period  of 
Armenian  independence  commenced  in 
1918  and  lasted  for  only  a  few  yeans. 
Before  this  brief  period  of  independence. 
Armenians  suffered  through  one  of  the 
worst  periods  in  their  history,  when  most 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP    TIIC    DISTRICT    OF   COLtlMBl.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opi)ortunity  to 
commend  Oral  O.  Miller,  an  attorney 
with  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  winning  the  "Outstanding 
Handicapped  Federal  Employees  of  the 
Year"  award  which  is  given  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commi-ssion. 

Oral  Miller,  who  has  been  witli  SBA 
since  1960,  is  a  trial  attorney  in  the  Office 
of  Litigation  of  the  General  Counsel's 
Office.  He  is  responsible  for  legal  review 
of  applications  for  SBA  assistance  as 
well  as  for  preparing  legal  opinions  in 
determining  eligibility  of  applicants  with 
consideration  given  to  possible  litigation 
concerning  the  agency's  programs. 

Born  in  Sophie,  Ky.,  Oral  Miller  was 
blinded  in  an  afccident  at  the  age  of  8. 
At  the  age  of  10,  he  entered  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind.  Thereafter,  he  at- 
tended the  LouisvUle  Male  High  School, 
under  a  cooperative  program  graduating 
as  valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class. 
He  received  an  academic  scholarship  to 
Princeton  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  a  B.A.  In  history.  He  was  then 
awarded  the  Kendall  Law  School  and  the 
Princeton  National  Law  Scholarship  to 
attend  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  where  he  received  his  J.D.  grad- 
uating in  the  top  third  of  his  class. 

He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Kentucky 
State  bar  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
bar  and  serves  on  the  legal  welfare  com- 
mittee of  the  bar  association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Miller's  handicap  has  been  a  stimulus 
to  him.  He  Is  president  of  the  American 
Blind  Bowlir^  Association,  Inc.,  and  has 
placed  first  in  national  tournaments  in 
1970  (Detroit)  and  1971  (Portland).  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Emploj-ment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. For  the  past  2  years,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  D.  C.  Association  of  the 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

He  possesses  a  great  zeal  for  life  and 
has  not  allowed  his  handicap  to  keep  him 
from  enjoying  life  to  Its  fullest.  His  hob- 
bles and  Interests  include  bowling,  swim- 
ming, boating,  reading,  fishing,  minia- 
ture golfing,  tandem  cycling,  and  garden- 
ing. Not  being  one  to  shy  away  from  new 
adventures,  he  has  just  learned  tp  ski. 


•  Asked  on  formv  fll,  application  for 
Federal  Employment,  whether  he  had  a 
physical  handicap.  Miller  answered: 

Although  I  am  almost  totally  blind,  I  have 
devised  and  I  can  devise  additional  methods 
and  procedures  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  sought. 

With  that  kind  of  outlook  on  life  and 
on  his  own  handicap,  I  believe  that  he 
truly  deserves  this  award  for  both  his 
efforts  and  the  inspiration  that  he  gives 
to  all  of  us. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  RESTRICTED 
WHITE  HOUSE  AIR  SPACE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


OF    n.ORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ill  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sundav, 
February  17,  1974,  a  stolen  military  heli- 
copter penetrated  the  restricted  air  space 
above  the  White  House. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  military  aircraft 
which  had  been  commandeered  by  a 
U.S.  soldier  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  the  fact  that  the  aircraft  was  able 
to  violate  the  security  of  the  White  House 
prohibited  area. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  became 
a  matter  of  overriding  Importance  when 
tiie  security  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
threatened  in  this  bizarre  fashion. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  inci- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government, 
I  questioned  Secret  Service  officials  re- 
garding this  matter. 

In  addition,  I  called  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Alexander  Butterfield,  to 
provide  me  a  report  on  the  FAA  investi- 
f;ation  into  this  incident.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  delay  in  advising  the  proper  pro- 
tection agencies  and  security  officials 
that  Zone  P-56  had  been  penetrated  by 
an  unauthorized  aircraft;  if  there  was  a 
delay,  what  caused  it;  and  what  is  being 
done  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this 
kind  of  untenable  situation. 

Mr.  Butterfield  made  the  following 
report : 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the  bizarre 
flight  of  the  stolen  helicopter  Into  the  White 
House  Prohibited  Area,  designated  Area  P-56. 
was  and  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us 
also;  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
craft  was  operated  at  tree-top  and  near  tree- 
top  level  en  route  to  and  from  and  back  to 
P-56,  and  therefore  undetected  by  airport 
radar  equipment.  The  PAA's  responsibility. 
Incidentally,  is  to  insure  that  no  aircraft 
under  our  control  penetrates  Area  P-56. 

In  this  case,  Washington  National  Airport 
TrafBc  Control  Tower  was  called  In  rapid  suc- 
cession by  the  Washington,  DC.  Police  heli- 
copter Squadron,  the  White  House,  and 
Baltimore -Washington  International  Airport 
Traffic  Control  Tower  and  Informed  that  a 
t-hopper  was  In  or  around  the  Prohibited 
Area.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  a  "target"  w<;3 
oijserved  on  the  Washington  National  Airport 
radar  scope,  and  rad&r  was  maintained  by 
either  Washington  National  Tower  or  Balti- 
more-Wa.shlngton  Tower  throughout  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  choppers  flight.  The 
relaying    of    Information    to    the    Executive 
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Protective  Service  at  the  White  House  was 
continuous  during  this  time. 

It  Is  frustrating  at  times,  but  true,  that 
radar  has  its  absolute  limitations.  And  one 
of  these  Is  what  is  known  as  "altitude  range." 
Aircraft  at  extremely  low  levels  may  or  may 
rot  be  detected  by  radar  depending  on  the 
f  ize  of  the  ^craf  t  and  the  area  of  Its  reflec- 
tive  surfaees.  Then  of  course  weather  phe- 
nomena and  various  forms  of  ground  clutter 
serve  to  further  affect  detection  of  low  alti- 
tude targets  In  an  adverse  way.  In  an  effort 
to  preclude  reoccurrence,  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  have 
bad  several  meetings  and  discussions  virtth 
U.S.  Secret  Service  personnel.  We  have  now 
provided  for  a  protective  area  around  P-56  in 
which  intruder  aircraft  will  be  reported  to 
the  White  House  security  personnel.  This,  In 
effect,  establishes  a  buffer  area  to  allow  pro- 
tective action  to  l>e  taken  if  necessary. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  continuing 
to  work  on  this  particular  matter  .  .  .  and 
that  we  win  do  whatever  we  can,  in  close 
cooperation  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  to  make  such  aerial  intriislons 
Impossible. 


U.S.  NAVY  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  in  its  May  1974  issue, 
has  performed  a  meritorious  pubUc  serv- 
ice by  making  available  to  all  Americans 
an  account  of  the  serious  internal  trouble 
which  besets  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Author  of  this  excellently  written  arti- 
cle is  the  distinguished  military  critic,  Mr. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  himself  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  who  points  to 
the  lowered  standards,  lax  discipline,  and 
eroded  command  authority  that  have 
seriously  compromised  what  some  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  "New  Navy." 

Much  of  this  trouble  began  when  Adm. 
Elmo  "Z-gram"  Ziunwalt  became  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  It  Is  the  story.  In 
part,  of  an  admiral  who  evidently  be- 
lieved that  the  Navy  could  and  should  be 
made  a  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  so- 
cial change.  No  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned, It  is  well  that  Admiral  Zumwalt's 
tenure  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will 
end  in  the  near  future.  It  Is  a  sad  chapter 
In  the  long  and  honorable  history  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  and,  had  there  been  a  national 
emergency,  It  could  have  been  a  tragic 
one. 

But  let  the  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  tell  the  story: 

TROtrsLED  Waters  in  the  Navy 
(By  Hanson  Baldwin) 

(Note. — This  distinguished  military  critic, 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  points  to  problems  of  lowered 
standards,  lax  discipline  and  eroded  com- 
mand authority  that  are  seriously  com- 
promising  the    "New   Navy.") 

Evening,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  night  for  th»  United  States 
Navy.  After  a  full  day  launching  air  strikes, 
the  great  carrier  USS  Kitty  Hawk  rests  in 
calm  seas,  a  floating  city  of  4.483  men.  It  is 
7  p.m.  October  12.  1972.  and  for  the  next 
seven  and  one-half  hours  tension  and  terror 
will  roll  across  the  decks  of  the  mighty  war- 
ship. Bands  of  black  sall^s  go  In  search  of 
white  crewmen.  They  wield  chains,  broom- 
sticks, wrenches,  fire  extinguisher  nozzles  and 
metal  pipes  as  they  scream,  "Kill  the  ^hite 
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trash."  Sleeping  crewmen  are  dragged  from 
their  bunks,  beaten  and  left  bleedtog  on  the 
decks.  Those  able  to  stagger  to  the  chaotic 
ship  dispensary  are  threatened  and  harassed 
by  another  band  of  blacks  as  they  await 
treatment.  Forty  whites  and  six  blacks  are 
wounded,  three  so  seriously  they  must  be  air- 
lifted from  the  carrier  to  shore  hospitals.  Not 
until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  Is- the 
riot  quelled. 

The  Kitty  Hawk  violence  was  a  frightening 
manifestation  of  the  winds  of  change  sweep- 
ing throvigh  the  Navy's  rigging  today,  symp- 
toms of  a  sickness  afloat,  a  widespread 
malaise  never  before  experienced  by  the 
American  fleet.  The  infection  did  not  sud- 
denly come  t-o  a  head  aboard  the  carrier.  It 
had  been  festering  for  years  as  a  social  revo- 
lution convulsed  the  United  States.  Since 
1971  there  have  been  at  least  ten  mutinous 
incidents  of  significant  proportion  in  the 
Navy,  one  of  them  recently  as  last  July  aboard 
the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Two  of  these  confrontations — the  one  on 
the  Kitty  Hawk  bjiA  a  second  racial  blowup 
aboard  the  carrier  Constellation  a  month 
later — caused  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  launch  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  "disciplinary  problems  in  the  U.S.  Navy." 
More  than  2.500  pages  of  testimony  from 
fifty-six  witnesses  and  an  examination  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  naval  orders  and  proce- 
dures led  the  special  Investigatory  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  Floyd  V.  Hicks  (D- 
Wash.).  to  conclude: 

"The  United  States  Navy  Is  now  confronted 
with  pressures,  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, which.  If  not  controlled,  will  surely  de- 
stroy Its  enviable  tradition  of  discipline." 

Additionally,  "an  environment  of  leniency, 
appeasement  and  permissiveness"  has  led  to 
lowered  Navy  morale  and  a  deterioration  In 
appearance  and  performance.  Even  more  om- 
inously, the  committee  found,  this  "easy" 
atmosphere  enhanced  chances  for  oiutlnous 
acts  and  brought  about  "an  alarming  fre- 
quency of  successful  acts  of  sabotage  and 
apparent  sabotage  on  a  wide  variety  of  ships 
and  stations  within  the  Navy."  The  report 
pointed  to  lowered  Navy  recruiting  and  train- 
ing standards  as  being  responsible  for  an  In- 
flux of  "agitators  and  troublemakers"  into 
naval  ranks,  thus  creating  fertile  ground  for 
trouble. 

The  Hicks  repwrt  has  been  ignored  by  many 
congressmen  and  brushed  under  the  rug  or 
criticized  as  overstated  by  some  in  the  Navy. 
The  two  carriers,  they  note,  had  been  at  sea 
three  months — twice  the  normal  tour — and 
without  relief  and  relaxation,  frustrations 
had  built  up  among  crew  members.  Yet  a  re- 
cent visit  to  many  ships  and  stations  of  the 
Navy's  crack  Sixth  Fleet,  sampling  opinion 
from  admiral  to  seaman,  from  executive  of- 
ficer to  mess  cook,  bears  out  the  report's 
findings. 

And  last  November,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  sent  a  message  to 
all  ships  and  stations  noting  in  bis  own 
command  "the  disregard  of  law,  order  and 
common  decency  ...  an  atmosphere  of  law- 
lessness, intimidation  and  defiance  of  estab- 
lished authority  .  .  .  unprovoked  assaults 
and  robberies  by  marauding  gangs  of  Navy 
personnel  upon  smaller  groups.  .  .  ." 

The  Navy,  like  all  our  installations,  has 
reaped  the  whirlwind  of  student  dissidents, 
the  antl-Vletnam  trauma,  the  <}rug  culture 
and  black  mUitancy  and  antl-milltary  feel- 
ing. These  outside  pressures  have  weakened 
the  fieet  at  the  very  time  it  must  face  the 
greatest  challenge  in  its  history  from  rap- 
idly expanding  Soviet  sea  power.  But  some 
of  the  Navy's  problems  are  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, and  the  "solutions"  the  Navy  has  tried 
have  exacerbated  the  situation  mstead  of 
resolving  it. 

This  period  of  mutiny,  disobedience  and 
internal  sabotage  has  coincided  with  the  most 
profound  internal  changes  In  the  Navy's 
history,  begun  four  years  ago  under  Admiral 
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Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  who  ends  his  term  this 
summer.  The  tenure  of  this  personable,  ener- 
getic, bright  officer — youngest  ever  to  hold 
the  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — has 
th\is  been  one  of  great  controversy.  Taking 
over  in  an  era  of  social  transition,  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  Navy  must  change  along 
with  the  nation.  But  the  speed  and  manner 
m  which  he  proceeded  to  foster  that  change 
li.ive  split  the  N.ivy  wide  open. 

Many  young  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
petty  officers  believe  Zumwalt,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them.  Is  the  "best  thing  that  ever 
happened  t<3  the  Navy."  They  applaud  the 
more  relaxed  discipline  and  the  emphasis  on 
people  that  have  marked  ZumAalt's  tenure. 
But  numerous  senior  and  middle-grade  of- 
ficers and  chief  petty  officers  (CPOs) — as 
well  as  a  very  large  number  of  officers  who 
retired  before  and  since  Zumwalt  took  over — 
are  shocked  by  recent  developments.  They 
blame  him  for  too  much  permissiveness,  and 
a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  Navy's  chain 
of  command. 

One  admiral,  who  served  two  years  ashore 
m  the  first  part  of  Zumwalt's  tenure  and 
then  returned  to  sea  In  precisely  the  same 
area  he  had  commanded  before,  noted  a 
"tremendous  degradation  in  discipline  and 
readiness"  In  the  Interval. 

The  backbone  of  Zumwalt's  controversial 
program  has  been  his  femous  "Z-grams," 
general  directives  publlsljed  throughout  the 
Navy  on  matters  rangln;g  from  shore  leave 
to  civilian  clothes  to  wash  facilities.  In  his 
first  Z-gram,  Zumwalt  said  he  was  commit- 
ting himself  "to  improving  the  quality  of 
Navy  life  in  all  respects  and  restoring  the 
fun  and  zest  of  going  to  sea."  Many  Z-grams 
have  been  aimed  at  eliminating  the  "Mickey 
Mouse''  irritations — unnecessary  or  obsolete 
regulations — and  at  improvlnp  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  service  career.  Laudably,  some 
of  them  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  ra- 
cial friction  and  have  established  new  means 
of   communication   on   racial   Issues. 

The  collective  intent  of  the  Z-grams 
and  of  other  Zumwalt  programs — most  In 
the  Navy  would  agree — has  been  praisewor- 
thy. But  the  efifect  has  often  been  deplorable. 

Many  In  the  fleet  attribute  the  confusion 
In  standards  and  slackening  discipline  so 
evident  In  the  Navy  of  today  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Z-grams  rather  than  to  their 
substance  or  purpose.  The  messages  them- 
selves have  at  times  been  so  vague  and  im- 
precise that  they  have  required  a  bewilder- 
ing stream  of  follow-up  clarification. 

For  example.  Z-gram  57  Issued  In  Novem- 
ber 1970  stated  that  "In  the  case  of  haircuts, 
sideburns  and  contemporary  clothing  styles, 
my  view  Is  that  we  must  learn  to  adapt  to 
changing  fashions."  The  message  explicitly 
allowed  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  "to  grow 
sideburns  or  neatly  trimmed  beards  or  mus- 
taches." The  same  Z-gram  also  authorized 
wearing  of  dungarees  to  and  from  work  In 
naval  commissaries,  exchanges  and  service 
areas.  New  rules  already  permitted  such 
changes,  but  the  Z-gram  emphasized  the 
point. 

It  produced  the  greatest  variety  of  hair- 
styles seen  In  the  Navy  in  Its  history,  and  at 
many  naval  stations  men  in  dirty  or  frayed 
dungarees  quickly  became  a  common  sight. 
In  January  1971.  another  Z-gram  stipulated 
that  hair,  beards  and  mustaches  "will  be 
neatly  trimmed,  well  groomed"  and  "side- 
bums  will  not  extend  beyond  the  bottom  of 
the  earlobes."  But  Pandora's  box  had  been 
opened.  The  following  December  still  another 
Z-gram  had  to  be  Issued: 

"Z-57  has  been  erroneously  Interpreted.  In- 
stances are  still  observed  of  men  in  public 
with  dirty  or  torn  uniforms,  haircuts  and 
beards  which  arc  below  standards.  .  .  ." 

At  a  Mediterranean  port,  a  chief  petty  of- 
ficer orders  several  shaggy-maned  crewmen 
to  cut  their  hair  before  leaving  ship.  But  an 
officer  waves  the  men  ashore  and  later  Joins 
them  for  drinks  in  a  harbor  bar.  "How  the 
hell  can  I  enforce  discipline  with  a  situation 
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like  that?"  says  the  CPO  wearily.  Adds  a 
chief  In  the  Sixth  Fleet:  "Ifa  nonsense  the 
amount  of  time  we  have  to  spend  on  a  sim- 
ple thing  :ike  halr<nits." 

The  net  result  of  the  Z-grams  on  groom- 
ing and  personal  appearance  has  been,  most 
ii^.val  personnel  agree,  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  I(X)k  of  the  men.  a  "slovenly"  ap- 
pe.ranco.  as  the  Hicks  subcommittee  put  It. 

By  far  the  most  potentially  detrimental  of 
Ziit'.iv.-alls  revolutionary  reforms  have  been 
those  which,  in  fact  though  not  In  Intent, 
have  weakened  the  authority  of  the  entire 
Chi  in  of  command.  For  Instance,  each  ma- 
jor command  was  ordered  to  establish  a  mi- 
nority affairs  officer  who  will  have  "direct 
access"  to  the  commanding  officer  and  who 
"will  be  con.sulted  on  all  raattg^s  involving 
minority  personnel."  Specialized  human  re- 
lations councils  were  establl.=ihed:  "gripe"  or 
"rap"  sesslon.s  and  "hot  lines"  for  com- 
plaints direct  to  commanding  officers,  by- 
passing Immediate  superiors,  were  Instituted. 
Again  the  intent — to  establish  a  "viable 
two-way  dialogue  at  all  levels  of  command" 
was  commendable,  but  the  effect  was  that 
the  chain  of  command  was  weakened  and 
new  limitations  were  placed  on  a  CO's  au- 
thority. Juniors  were  encouraged — by  indi- 
rection—  to  bypass  superior?.  As  the  Hicks 
report  on  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  Constellation 
incidents  noted,  middle-management  officers 
were  convinced  "their  authority  (had)  been 
diluted  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation* 
when  he  addressed  all  naval  personnel  in  a 
series  of  Z-grams." 

Especlaily  rankling  is  the  fact  that  many 
Ckf  the  Z-grams — there  had  b«en  119  by  last 
June — involvs  petty  administrative  details 
that  have  previously  been  exercised  by  com- 
manding officers,  nils  centrallzaUon  of  'com- 
mand and  adnUnlstratlve  power  In  WaeliLng- 
ton  has  been  deleterluus  to  all  the  links  at 
authority  from  admiral  to  seaman. 

Following  the  Kitty  Ilaick  and  ConstcUa- 
tion  Incidents,  Zumwalt  further  contributed. 
to  tha  problem  with  a  public  admonition — 
made  even  before  the  facts  In  these  cases 
were  fully  known — of  senior  Navy  officers  and 
of  his  staff  for  falling  to  solve  racial  prob- 
lems within  the  Navy.  The  Hicks  committee 
tersely  rebuked  him,  pointing  out  that  "again 
concern  over  racial  problem*  seemed  para- 
mount to  the  question  of  good  order  and 
discipline,"  and  regretting  "that  the  tradi- 
tion of  not  criticizing  seniors  In  front  of  their 
subordinates  was  Ignored." 

Many  of  the  refornxs  Zumwalt  has  achieved 
are  to  the  good,  and  the  Navy  will  certainly 
never  return  to  Its  past.  But  there  are  three 
major  problem  areas — all  dealing  broadly 
wltb  personnel— with  which  the  Navy  must 
deal  If  It  Is  to  survive  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  our  defense. 

1.  The  realities  of  racial  bias  have  been 
Wotcn  out  of  proportion  and  needle»aly  ex- 
acerbated. The  Hirks  report  found  no  "In- 
•tancea  of  Institutional  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  toward  any  group  of  per- 
aoDs.  majority  or  minority."  Yet  racial  fric- 
tions In  the  past  few  years  have  been  in- 
era»aed  rather  than  decreased  by  the  subtle 
eotabllshjaent  of  what  sunount*  to  two 
standards  In  the  fleet — one  of  them  prefer- 
ential for  minority  groups.  » 

Time  and  again  officers  and  petty  officers 
said  they  were  hesitant  to  record  offenses — 
particularly  against  blacks.  Tet,  as  the  House 
subcoounlttee  reported,  the  great  majority  of 
the  dissidents  In  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  Con- 
stellation cases  and  In  other  ixLcldents  were 
black.  These  were  the  same  types  of  men  who 
either  fell  for  or  fostered  an  Idea  of  black 
separatism  that  made  any  reprimand  of  a 
black  sailor  appear  to  be  a  racial  rather  than 
a  naval  matter.  Thus,  notes  the  Hicks  report, 
miuiy  black,  sailors  "And  It  difficult  to  accept 
punishment  on  an  Individual  basis.  Rather, 
the.7  perceive  that  punishment  to  one  Is  pun- 
ishment to  all."  Tha  report  furtlier  empha- 
sizes that  "what  many  of  these  men  view  as 
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discrimination  Is  more  often  than  not  a  per- 
ception rather  than  a  reality." 

In  ships  with  a  small  number  of  blacks 
there  Is  usually  little  trouble,  but  In  larger 
ships  with  several  hundred  black  sailors,  po- 
larization Inevitably  occurs:  "The  Brothers" 
form  a  separate  part  of  the  crew  with  Black 
Power  salutes  and  symbols.  "This  ship  Is  sit- 
ting on  a  volcano."  said  one  Sixth  Fleet  offi- 
cer. "The  whites  aboard  are  scared,  or  mad, 
or  both.  Everybody's  uptight.  You  constantly 
hear  blacks  saying'.  'When  we  take  over  .  .  . 
when  the  revolution  comes.  .  .  .'  " 

Much  of  the  hesitation  to  enforce  disci- 
pline against  blacks  represents  a  fear  of  po- 
litical and  promotion  consequence.*;  The  ap- 
pellation "raci.st  '  Is  easily  applied  but  hard 
to  outprow  in  the  service  today;  it  can  be  the 
kiss  of  death  to  promotion.  Blacks  who  are 
disciplined  may  use  this  semantic  blackmail 
against  their  suneriors,  or  they  seek  relief 
from  Just  punishment  by  writing  to  their 
congressman,  or  orpanlzatlons  snch  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  inevit- 
able result  is  a  "rocket"  from  Washington 
which  requires  answer,  even  if  the  discipli- 
narian Is  not  reversed.  The  CO  who  tries  to 
keep  hts  Justice  evenhanded— black  or 
white — may  not  be  .supported  In  his  efforts. 
"A  white  man  Is  really  afraid  to  tell  a  black 
he  has  screwed  up."  a  Sixth  Fleet  CPO  said. 

3.  Lowered  recruiting  and  training  stand- 
ards, a  "quota  system"  and  a  rapid  turnover 
in  personnel.  The  all-volunteer  service  and  a 
qnota  of  black  enlistments  pressured  the 
Wavy  Into  recruitment  measures  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  Its  recent  state  of 
woe.  Despite  the  Nixon  administrations 
avowee  opposition  to  quotas  as  a  discrimina- 
tory way  of  achieving  equal  opportiinlty.  the 
Navy's  recruitment  goals  for  the  fiscal  year 
entttng  June  30.  1973.  were  established  at  12 
F»rrcent  black,  6  percent  other  minorities. 

With  the  draft  scheduled  to  end  on  the 
same  date,  and  with  an  equal-rlphts-for- 
women  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
pending,  the  Navy  intenstfled  Its  drive  for 
black  recruits.  ESiIlstment  standards  had  been 
lowered  In  the  1960^  to  permit  recruitment 
of  high-school  dropouts  and  men  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  sixth-grade  education.  Some 
of  the  advertlstnt^  appeals  and  recruitment 
methods  were  dubious.  They  often  made  Im- 
{Kwslble  proTOLses,  actual  or  Implied. 

Now  emphasis  shifted  to  numberrs,  not 
quality.  During  one  six-month  period,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  enlistees  were  from 
Mental  Gronp  XV,  the  least  educated  and 
.ncortng  lowest  In  qualification  tests.  Many 
had  only  rudimentary  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  English  In  a  service  where  tech- 
nical analysis  and  effective  communication 
are  essential  for  promotion.  Recruitment  of 
large  numbers  of  Group  IV  personnel  was 
doomed  to  failure.  Experience  In  World  War 
n.  Korea,  and  since  had  shown  that  these 
men  rarely  pull  their  vrelght  and  account 
for  a  hugely  disproportionate  percentage  of 
the  Navy's  disciplinary  problems. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  the  Navy's  three 
"boot  camps"  or  recruit  training  schools  at 
Great  I^akes.  Illinois;  San  Diego,  California; 
and  Orlando,  Florida,  reduced  recruit  train- 
ing time  from  the  prior  nine  weeks  ( It  used 
to  be  eleven)  to  seven  weeks.  Done  to  accom- 
modate a  new  three-year  enlistment  pro- 
gram. It  was.  all  agree,  a  failure. 

The  naval  training  stations  reflect  much 
of  the  same  permissiveness  as  the  rest  of  the 
Navy.  They  are  rarely  tough  and  hard.  Many 
CPOs  refer  to  them  scornfiUly  as  "charm 
schools."  Some  of  the  recruits  themselves 
have  complained  about  the  looseness  of  the 
boot  camps.  "The  hardest  thing  I  had  to  do 
at  Great  Lakes,"  one  sailor  said,  "was  to  fold 
my  skivvies." 

Spurred  by  congressional  and  public  criti- 
cism after  the  riots  and  mutinies  of  1972  and 
1973,  the  Navy  Is  now  remedying  the  enlist- 
ment mistakes  of  a  year  ago.  Enlistment 
standards  have  been  raised.  Tha  percentage 
of  Group  rv  enlistees  Is  dropping  ahaiply. 
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Today  those  enlistees  accepted  come  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  group,  are  high-school 
graduates,  and  most  of  them  are  qualified  for 
some  form  of  technical  training.  The  Navy's 
boot  camps  have  returned  to  a  nine-week 
training  cycle,  with  Increased  emphasi.s  on 
military  discipline,  naval  traditions  and  shlp- 
bo.-ird  traliiing. 

But  the  Navy's  manpower  problems  are  not 
over.  In  the  last  six  mont.hs  of  flical  1973 — 
when  there  were  no  draft  calls — the  Navy  v.a'; 
able  to  enlist  only  83  percent  of  its  needs. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  Its  total  strenr'th 
ij  being  sharply  reduced,  it  ended  th?  ye.ir 
more  than  8.000  men  short  of  authorized 
.strength.  With  the  hot  breath  of  the  draft  no 
linger  a  factor,  there  is  a  real  question 
V.  hethcr  the  Navy  cin  recruit  enough  men  of 
iiis^h  quality. 

Equally  import.-int.  the  Navy  is  havlncj  a 
tiugli  time  keeping  men  aboard  once  they 
have  .served  a  single  term.  All  sorts  of  Induce- 
ments to  persuade  men  to  reenlLst.  to  Induce 
suitable  Jimior  officers  to  make  a  Navy  career, 
are  being  tried.  Congress  has  apprcrved  a  re- 
enlistment  or  extended  tour  bonus — which 
for  critical  or  highly  Important  specialties 
c:\n  reach  as  much  as  $15.000 — are  offered  to 
each  qtialifled  officer  or  man  who  signs  on  for 
another  term  after  his  first  term  of  duty  e:-:- 
plres.  The  retention  rate  of  first-term  en- 
llstecs^only  10.3  percent  In  1970 — has  rl.er. 
as  a  result  of  all  these  measures,  to  a  respect- 
able 23  percent  In  fiscal  1973. 

Yet  retention  rates  do  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  personnel  situation  In  the  Navy  tn- 
d.iy.  Many  of  those  who  chose  to  stay  In  the 
Navy  were  not  nearly  as  qualified  as  many  of 
taosc  who  got  out.  Many  who  leave  the  Navy 
are  Influenced  In  their  decisions  by  the  red 
t.ipe  and  delay  and  the  Judicial  leniency  now 
prevalent  In  military  disciplinary  procedures. 
Many  feel  that  legalisms  tend  to  pervade  the 
.services'  administration  of  Justice — and,  in 
turn,  reflect  the  sense  of  permissiveness 
which  permeates  the  fleet  and  the  nation  to- 
day. Theft,  a  crime  corrosive  to  any  structure 
of  teamwork,  is  pervasive,  and  the  use  of 
marljTiana  and  soft  drugs  is  so  frequent,  even 
aboard  ship,  that  In  one  Sixth  Fleet  ship  a 
brig  annex,  three  times  the  size  of  the  orig- 
inal brig,  has  been  created  to  house  offenders. 
Psychological  rewards — the  sense  of  a  job 
worth  doing  and  a  Job  well  done — are  too 
often  missing  In  today's  Navy.  Many  Junior 
officers.  long-term  CPOs  and  first -class  petty 
officers — many  with  years  of  service  at 
stake — want  "oat"  as  soon  as  poseible.  Time 
and  time  again,  man  after  man  said:  "I'm 
(retting  out  Just  as  soon  as  my  twenty  years 
are  up." 

3.  The  erosion  of  military  justice.  The  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  which  governs 
the  disciplinary  proced'ures  of  all  the  services, 
replaced  the  far  stricter  "Articles  for  the 
Government  of  the  Navy"  In  1951.  The  re- 
forms were  needed,  tmd  unfortunately,  the 
code  Introduced  some  of  the  same  legal  de- 
lays, red  tape  and  paperwork  that  have  tied 
up  our  civilian  courts. 

The  Navy,  however,  could  live  with  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  but  many  officers 
feel  Its  provisions  and.  above  all,  Its  Intent 
are  being  watered  down,  sometimes  by  con- 
pres.slonal  pressures,  but  most  of  all  by  what 
Colonel  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  (retired),  has  described  as  a  "wide- 
ranging  though  little-noticed  series  of  legal 
challenges  brought  mainly  by  radical  lawyers 
and  con.slstently  sustained  by  libertarian 
civilian  courts." 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  many  court 
rulings  of  the  past  six  years,  Colonel  Helnl. 
writing  in  the  Detroit  News,  points  out  that — 
despite  explicit  constitutional  authority  for 
a  separate  and  distinct  system  of  military 
Justice  (Congress  Is  charged  with  making 
'rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces") — continuous 
legal  challenges  and  ruimgs  have  sought  "to 
Impose  literal  application  of  the  libertarian 
and  egalitarian  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  Armed  Forces  which,  in  their 
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nature  as  institutions,  cannot  tolerate  or 
coexist  with  llbertarlanlsm  or  egalitarian- 
Ism." 

Repeatedly,  civilian  courts  have  overturned 
military  decisions  and  have  forced  honorable 
discharges — with  veterans'  benefits — for  serv- 
uoinon  who  had  been  convicted  of  criminal, 
subversive,  or  seditious  acts.  In  1969  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court,  In  a  shocking  Judg- 
ment which  reversed  200  years  of  precedents, 
iuld  t'lat  military  cour'.s-martlal  should  not 
u-y  uniformed  personnel  for  "civilian"  of- 
<A\s.es.  As  a  result,  a  convicted  former  Army 
o;ricer  serving  thirty  years  in  Leavenworth  for 
multiple  offenses  of  rape,  sodomy  and  bur- 
jr'.ary  was  released,  presented  with  a  check  for 
$50,000  worth  of  back  pay  and,  over  the 
unavailing  protests  of  the  Army,  put  back 
in  uniform. 

'The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
highest  court  of  the  mUltary  legal  ladder, 
composed  entirely  of  civilian  Justices,  has 
echoed  some  of  the  bizarre  Judgments  of 
civilian  courts.  It  has  ruled,  for  Instance,  that 
an  officer  who  drew  bad  checks  to  pay  gam- 
bling debts  committed  no  offense  and  that  a 
convicted  Vietnam  private  who  lobbed  a  live 
grenade  Into  a  sergeant's  hut  should  be 
*reed  because  his  counsel  did  not  introduce 
character  witnesses. 

Theft,  almost  nonexistent  in  the  old  Navy 
when  military  law  permitted  the  immediate 
bad-conduct  discharge  of  a  proven  thief.  Is 
now  a  fairly  general  problem  both  afloat  and 
ashore.  Its  effects  are  obviously  corrosive 
to  the  development  of  teamwork  so  essential 
to  any  military  society.  As  a  chief  In  a  Sixth 
Fleet  ship  put  It,  "the  kids  can't  leave  any- 
thing lying  on  their  bunks." 

Drugs,  as  well  as  theft,  are  another  per- 
v.-vsive  problem  In  all  the  Armed  Services. 
Happily,  In  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  use  of  hard 
drugs  is  rare,  but  marijuana,  pep  pills,  hash- 
ish and  amphetamines  are  an  almost  uni- 
versal part  of  the  naval  scene.  Intermittent 
spot  checks,  body  and  locker  searches  and 
special  inspections — even  aboard  fighting 
ships — by  dogs  trained  to  sniff  out  narcotics, 
are  some  of  the  control  measures  tried,  all 
of  them  handicapped  by  aberrant  court  de- 
cisions (one  of  which  freed  two  confessed 
drug-running  soldiers  who  had  been  de- 
tected by  a  dog) .  One  ship  in  the  Sixth  Fleet 
has  had  to  triple  the  size  of  Its  detention 
facilities  for  a  "brig  annex"  to  house  sailors 
found  guilty  of  possessing  or  using  marK 
Juana. 

Another  aspect  of  the  watered-down  code: 
the  red  tape  and  delay  on  most  dlsciplinarj' 
procedures  and  light  court-martial  sen- 
tences, which  often  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  Legalisms  and 
Judicial  leniency  have  also  Influenced  many 
COS  to  overlook  offenses  which  might  nor- 
mally have  been  punished:  the  personal  rec- 
ords of  Individuals  often  do  not  adequately 
reflect  disciplinary  Infractions. 

Thus,  the  Navy  of  today  is  In  crisis.  Too 
often,  there  is  lacking  that  "conviction  of  ex- 
cellence" the  late  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King  defined  as  the  kernel  of  morale.  Indeed, 
spirits  were  so  low  among  embattled  com- 
mand rank  officers  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  that 
Vice  Admiral  Gerald  E.  Miller  felt  con- 
strained to  Issue  a  special  order  early  in  1973 
reaffirming  his  faith  In  these  men.  But  there 
arc  bright  overtones  In  this  somber  picture. 
First  and  most  important,  the  majority  of 
the  Navy's  personnel — white  and  black — are 
sound;  the  misfits,  the  militants,  the  mal- 
contents and  the  oddballs  are  a  minority. 
Properly  screened  and  selected,  the  young 
recruit  of  today  has  assets  his  forefathers 
never  had — a  much  better  technical  educa- 
tion and  therefore  a  capacity  for  grasping 
the  complex  detaUs  of  a  highly  technical 
profession.  "I  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with 
them,"  a  chief  said.  "These  kids  will  get  in 
a  week  what  it  takes  me  a  month  to  master." 
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Second,  there  are  some — though  incon- 
clusive— indications  that  the  Navy's  slump 
In  morale  and  discipline  may  have  "bottomed 
out."  The  shock  of  last  year's  mutinies  and 
the  determination  of  a  few  courageous  com- 
manders to  cope  with  the  growing  chaos  In 
the  fleet  let  to  somewhat  sterner  measures 
and  perhaps  a  reversal  of  recent  trends.  The 
Navy's  recruiting  command  has  been  reor- 
ganized, and  more  careful  screening  is  being 
stresred.  Basic  training  Is  more  thorough 
than  a  year  ago. 

Not  ail  ships  are  affected  by  the  malaise  of 
the  fieet.  A  good  captain  can  usually  foster 
a  "happy  ship."  Aviators  and  submarine 
crews — both  very  carefully  selected,  both 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  their  Jobs,  both 
keyed  to  teamwork — are  so  far  relatively  im- 
mui-.e  to  the  deterioration  around  them. 

But  It  Is  always  harder.  In  the  Navy's 
phra.se,  "to  walk  the  cat  back"  when  dis- 
cipline has  once  been  relaxed  and  morale 
ha-s  declined,  especlaily  since  heavy  pressures 
on  the  side  of  still  more  permissiveness  are 
being  exerted. 

The  first  and  fundamental  requirement  in 
the  renaissance  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  public 
support.  We  must  understand  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  a  navy — to  deter  war.  to 
protect  our  vital. Interests  and  to  win  battles. 
Neither  the  Navy  nor  any  of  the  other  mili- 
tary services  can  be  a  social  science  labora- 
tory and  still  retain  combat  effectiveness. 

To  win  public  support  and  to  restore  that 
sense  of  excellence  which  is  the  key  to  all 
morale,  the  Navy  must  clean  its  own  house. 
It  must  restore  the  high-spirited,  wise  lead- 
ership It  has  usually  had  in  the  past,  leader- 
ship dedicated  to  holding  the  line  against 
unwise  congressional  and  bureaucratic,  po- 
litical and  sociological  pressures;  leadership 
that  puts  first  things  first:  a  disciplined, 
d3pendable  and  effective  fleet. 

This  leadership  must  stress  selectivity  and 
quality  of  personnel — not  quotas  or  quan- 
tity— It  must  rigorously  eliminate  the  mal- 
contents, the  radical  militants,  the  dis- 
gruntled time-servers  and  the  misfits.  It 
mu.st  stress  one  standard  for  white  and  black. 
As  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr.,  the 
first  of  the  Navy's  two  black  admirals,  said 
some  time  ago,  "Equal  opportunity  should 
mean  Just  that  and  nothing  else." 

Above  all,  the  Navy  must  stand  firm 
against  any  further  clvUlanlzatlon  of  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  Military  justice 
must  be  military — a  disciplinary  prop.  A 
clearcut  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
would  put  up  a  "No  Trepassing"  sign  aroimd 
the  military  Justice  system  would  greatly  aid 
in  preventing  the  continuous  erosion  of  the 
sj-stem  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Judicial 
branch. 

The  Hicks  report  put  the  problem  in  a 
nutshell: 

"Discipline  is  the  keystone  of  the  Armed 
Services  of  any  nation.  If  discipline  collapses, 
a  mUltary  force  becomes  a  leaderless,  uni- 
formed mob,  capable  only  of  accomplishing 
its  own  destruction." 

There  Is  not,  there  cannot  be,  there  never 
wiil  be  a  so-called  "democratic  army  or 
navy."  There  can  be  a  navy  of  a  democracy, 
but  It  must  be  composed  of  proud,  high- 
spirited  young  men  who  expect  and  welcome 
a  structured  life  of  discipline  tempered  with 
humanltarlanism,  and  who  recognize  that 
wearing  the  uniform  entaUs  special  obliga- 
tions, duties,  laws  and  restraints  as  well  as 
privileges.  A  sense  of  excellence,  pride  of 
service  and  fidelity  to  authority  must  be 
once  again  emphasized  in  the  "New  Navy"  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Tlie  deterioration  of  our  Navy  has  gone  so 
far  that  a  time  of  decision  has  been  reached. 
The  Navy  quite  possibly  can  survive  the 
assaults  upon  Its  budget,  its  size,  the  reduc- 
tion in  its  strength  and  even  the  petty  and 
narrow  economies  that  tend  to  hobble  It.  But 
It  cannot  survive  the  assaults  upon  its  soul. 
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RESOLUTIONS  MEMORIALIZING  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  ENACT  LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  FISHING  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHrrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  saturation  fishiiig 
mettiods  used  by  huge  foreign  fishing 
fleets  threaten  the  destruction  of  an  im- 
portant national  resource  as  well  as  con- 
tinued employment  for  fishermen.  On 
March  21,  1974.  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  the  Studds-Magnuson  bill  (H.R. 
8665)  to  help  relieve  this  dangerous 
situation. 

H.R.  8665  provides  for  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  200  miles  over  certain  ocean  areas  and 
fish,  pending  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Con- 
ference and  some  international  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  fisheries  of  all  na- 
tions. Open  hearings  on  this  bill  are 
scheduled  on  May  2  in  Portland.  Maine, 
and  on  May  3  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Resolutions    Memorializing    the    Congress 
OF  THE  Unh-ed  States  To    Enact  Legisla- 
tion FOR  THE  Protection  or  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fishing  iNnnsTRT 
Whereas,  Valuable  coastal  and  anadromous 
species  of  fish  and  marine  life  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  are  In  danger  of  being 
seriously  depleted  and.  In  some  cases,  of  be- 
ing extinct;  and 

Whereas,  Stocks  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
species  within  the  nine-mile  contiguous  zone 
and  three-mile  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  are  being  seriously  depleted  by  for- 
eign fishing  efforts  beyond  the  existing 
twelve-mile  fisheries  zone  near  the  coastline 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  International  negotiations  have 
so  far  proved  incapable  of  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  threatened  species  of  fish  and  marine 
life:  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  further  danger  of  irre- 
versible depletion  before  efforts  to  achieve 
an  International  agreement  on  Jurisdiction 
over  coastal  and  anadromous  fisheries  result 
In  an  operative  agreement;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  Interim  action  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to 
protect  our  domestic  fishing  tndustrv;  and 
Whereas,  These  findings  adversely  affect 
the  future  of  the  Massachusetts  fishing  in- 
dustry and  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
people;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Studds-Magnuson  Bill 
(HJi.  8665),  an  act  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  Industry;  and 
be  It  further. 

Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    to    the    President    of    the 
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United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


THE   INDEPENDENT   GAS   DEALER'S 
ECONOMIC  DEMISE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  i»rw  YORK. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3BNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  Americans  have  noticed  It  amidst 
aJI  the  sound  and  fury,  but  the  major  oil 
companies  have  been  able  to  attain  vir- 
tually every  goal  they  have  sought.  This 
Includes  higher  prices  for  gasoUixe,  fuel 
oil.  and  natural  gas,  which  they  possess 
near- monopoly  control  over,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
concerned.  One  of  their  other  goals. 
elimination  of  competition  in  the  retail 
gasoline  field,  Is  being  methodically  pur- 
saed  by  the  major  oil  corporations,  with 
a  significant  degree  of  success. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  the  cutrate 
SBsoUne  station  on  the  near  comer,  where 
with  a  minimum  of  frill  and  a  maximum 
at  economy,  we  could  obtain  excellent 
gasoline  at  reasonable  prices.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  gas  stations  controDed  by  the 
major  oil  companies  were  losing  the  com- 
petitive struggle  against  their  cost-cut- 
king  competitors.  Between  1960  and  1972, 
Independent  and  non-major-brand  dis- 
count gasoline  stations  increased  their 
share  of  the  retail  marlcet  from  10  to 
25  percent. 

Operators  of  outlets  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majors  lead  a  precarious 
existence,  if  anyone  thinks  they  enjoy 
any  modicum  of  security.  Economic  vas- 
salage is  more  the  accurate  term  to  uti- 
lize in  their  case.  The  majors  will  often 
build  another  station  to  compete  with 
their  own  franchise  holder  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  Should  the  major  oil  com- 
pany deckle  to  adopt  some  merchandis- 
ing gtmmick,  such  as  trading  stamps, 
which  are  a  totally  parasitic  enterprise, 
the  retailer  operating  the  company  sta- 
tion must  adopt  the  venture  and  pay  its 
cost  off  the  top.  Often,  tliis  is  Inflicted 
upon  the  reluctant  franchises  through 
coercion,  couched  in  terms  of  do  it  or 
lose  your  franchise  because  of  this  clause 
hi  the  fine  print  allowing  us  to  do  just 
that. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  plus  still  other 
factors,  the  independent  stations  grew 
more  and  more  competitive.  In  some 
States,  such  stati<nui  accounted  for  one- 
third  to  close  to  one-half  of  all  gasohne 
sales  until  the  recent  gasoline  shortages, 
which  I  believe  were  largely  contrived  by 
the  major  oil  companies  through  their 
control  of  the  distribution,  refining,  and 
slupping  network. 

How  did  these  small  stations,  many  of 
whose  operators  I  have  come  to  know, 
attain  such  success  and  serve  the  public 
so  well?  It  was  a  simple  and  unadorned 
method,  featuring  a  straightforward 
pitch  to  conaiumers  conscions  of  coets. 
Automotive  services  were  cut  to  a  mini- 
mum. High  volume  gasoline  operations 
were  their  norm,  complete  with  24-hour 
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service.  Such  ln^^p«tdents  were  there- 
fore able  to  sell  gas  for  from  2  to  6  cents 
per  gallon  less  than  going  prices  at  sta- 
tions run  by  big  oil. 

Big  oil  responded  by  refusing  to  com- 
pete and  offer  consumers  lower  prices  for 
gas.  Instead,  marketing  firepower  became 
the  order  of  their  day.  New  stations, 
heavy  ad  campaigns,  credit  cards,  trad- 
ing stamps,  gifts  and  games,  all  costing 
operators  of  stations  and  consumers 
more,  were  their  response.  It  did  not 
work,  because  consumers  wanted  econ- 
omy. They  sensed  what  the  peripheral 
services  were  costing  them  at  the  pumps. 
A  hike  of  1  cent  per  gallon  means  $1 
billion  more  for  big  oil  in  a  year. 

Then  came  the  energy  crunch,  and 
major  oil  companies  capitalized  on  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  independents — 
their  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  gas  dis- 
tribution chain.  Independents  do  not  re- 
fine their  own  crude  oil,  instead  buying 
it  from  independent  refiners  and  smaller 
oil  companies.  These  In  turn  depend  upon 
the  majors  for  supplies:  Exxon,  Gulf, 
Mobil,  Texaco,  Standard  of  California, 
Shell,  BP,  and  ARCO,  who  control,  ac- 
cording to  the  FTC.  70  percent  of  all  our 
refineries.  Turning  off  the  spigot  at  the 
top  by  big  oil  resulted,  starting  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  closing  of  some  4,000  inde- 
pendent gas  stations.  At  every  point  in 
the  shortages,  big  oil  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  wipe  out  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  enterprises.  Simultaneously,  cur- 
ious to  note,  they  continued  their  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  cutrate  stations 
from  which  to  sell  their  own  secondary  or 
house  gas  brands. 

As  the  independent  operators  are  re- 
placed by  big  oil-owned  outlets,  cutrate 
gas  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
majors  are  amilng  at  what  is  for  them 
the  idea!  situation — fewer  but  larger 
high  volume  stations  owned  by  them, 
featuring  gas  at  premium  prices. 

The  Federal  Tiade  Commission  notes 
that  the  cnmch  has  presented  big  oil 
with  a  chance  to  do  what  they  have 
long  wanted  to  accomplish:  Eliminate 
price-cutting  independents  totally.  Ac- 
cording to  the  FTC — 

The  major  Integrated  oil  companies  are  .  .  . 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  shortage  to 
drive  the  only  viable  long-term  source  of 
competition,  the  Independent  marketer,  out 
of   market  after  market. 

In  the  long  run,  there  must  be  a  major 
reduction  in  the  majors'  control  of  re- 
fining capacity.  Senator  Hart's  bill  to 
construct  seven  oil  refineries  for  sale  to 
the  putrilc  seems  a  viable  alternative.  The 
proposal  to  bring  Into  being  a  national  ofl 
and  gas  corporation  along  the  lines  of 
TVA  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  of 
guaranteeing  a  supply  of  crude  to  such 
refinery  facilities.  We  know,  for  niample, 
that  the  major  oil  companies  have  de- 
liberately held  back  on  building  oil  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States  because 
they  have  had  so  much  to  gain  from 
building  such  facilities  abroad.  Our  tax 
system  has  guaranteed  them  a  financial 
break  if  they  follow  such  a  policy,  and 
they  have  taken  full  advantage  of  this. 

Congress  can  and  should  act  to  break 
this  monopoly  control.  The  measures  are 
In  committee  and  should  be  brought  to 
the  floor.  If  no  action  is  taken,  then  tlie 
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oU  majors  will  not  only  make  more 
money  and  keep  it,  but  they  will  also  be 
able  to  build  their  existing  monopoly 
structure  Into  a  stranglehold  which  will 
grievously  harm  every  single  American 
citizen. 


A  PAUSE  THAT  REFRESHES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  beau- 
tiful spring  day  like  this,  it  is  appropriate 
to  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  pressures  of 
world  problems  and  the  demands  of  do- 
mestic crises  to  reflect  on  some  of  the 
joys  around  us. 

News  reports  today  indicate  that  since 
the  fuel  shortages  eased,  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  capital  have  been  increasing.  As 
we  know,  they  will  find  a  lovely  city,  de- 
spite its  faults,  with  a  wealth  of  histori- 
cal background  and  significance. 

Recently,  Peter  C.  Andrews,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Buffalo  Cou- 
rier-Express, described  the  pleasures  his 
family  discovered  at  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial, and  I  would  like  to  share  his  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues: 

JEFFEESON    MEMORIAL    BEADTIFirL    ON    A    MaCIC 

Spbxng  Dat 

(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 

XL  Wiia  o:ie  of  those  magic  spring  days  th.at 
comes  once  every  few  years  in  Washington. 
The  cherry  blossoms  were  at  their  most  lux- 
uriant, delicate  peak,  with  a  gentle  breeze 
waiting  occasional  petals  down  gently  to  the 
new  spring  grass  coming  up  In  renewed  glory 
around  the  Jefferson  Memorial.  The  sky  was 
blue  with  Just  a  few  pleasant  clouds  to  break 
the  monotony.  The  sun  reflected  off  the  dap- 
pled surface  of  the  Tidal  Basin  like  so  many 
Uttla  diamonds. 

I  was  meeting  my  family  and  some  frlcnd.j 
for  a  picnic  lunch  under  the  blossoms.  I  was 
early  and  spent  the  time  chatting  with  Rob- 
ert Llpton.  the  National  Park  Service  guard 
at  the  memorial.  A  former  advertising  man 
who  left  the  hectic  ulcer  race  for  the  more 
tranquil  life  of  the  Park  Service,  Upton  was 
a  veritable  treasury  of  facts  about  our  third 
President  and  his  monument. 

Both  the  monument  and  Jefferson  cele- 
brate anniversaries  next  Saturady.  The  mon- 
ument was  dedicated  31  years  ago,  and  Jeff- 
erson was  bom  exactly  two  centuries  before 
that.  The  18-foot-hlgh  bronze  statue  of 
Jefferson  was  completed  by  sculptor  Rudolph 
Evans  on  July  4,  1939,  the  anniversary  of 
Jefferson's  death  in  1828. 

"Jefferson  really  hung  onto  life."  Llplo:i 
nrused.  "He  started  dying  on  July  1,  but  he 
was  determined  to  live  to  see  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  July  4,  and  he  made  It.  He 
wa«  S3  years  old.  Our  second  President,  Jo'.iii 
Adams,  died  on  the  same  day,  so  both  lived 
to  see  that  historic  occasion." 

Like  a  lot  of  things  the.se  days,  the  Jeffor- 
son  Memorial  cost  more  to  build  than  orig- 
inally estimated.  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  lor  the  memorial  in  1934,  but  actual 
work  on  the  structure  did  not  begin  until 
1938.  The  intervening  four  years  were  spent 
In  bickering  about  selection  of  contractor.", 
who  would  design  the  building  and  who 
would  be  the  aculptor  of  the  statue.  When 
the  job  was  conflicted  the  total  cost  was 
about  1^  million. 

Evans  was  a  local  Washington  sculptor 
and  won  out  lu  the  selection  proceaa  over  101 


sculptors  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  He  was  not  a  total  unknown, 
however,  since  he  had  already  executed  sev- 
eril  statues  In  Statuary  Hall  in  Congress, 
including  the  statues  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  the  bust  of 
James  Fenlmore  Cooper.  Although  he  re- 
ceived only  about  $17,000  for  the  work,  he 
was  delighted  to  receive  the  coinmLioion  as  a 
patriotic  gesture. 

The  architect  of  the  building,  John  Rus- 
sell Pope,  who  also  had  designed  the  Na- 
tional GaUery  of  Art,  came  In  for  a  lot  of 
criticism,  some  of  It  from  disappointed  com- 
petitors whom  he  had  beaten  out  on  the  Job 
end  some  from  politicians.  Tlie  oratorical 
Sen.  William  Borah  of  Idaho,  when  he  saw 
the  design  with  its  many  columns,  called  It 
"the  Temple  of  the  Winds."  Architect  Prank 
Hoj-d  Wright  caUed  Pope  "Old  Domehead" 
because  of  his  u^e  of  a  dome  similar  to  that 
on  the  National  Gallery  ar.d— although 
Wright  did  not  mention  thl- — .":lm!lar  to  the 
one  Jefferson  hlm'-.clf  had  designed  for  his 
home  at  Monti-ello.  Wright  also  called  the 
monument  "the  most  classic  men's  room  In 
the  city  " 

No  matter  ^^^\a.i  Wright  and  others  said 
about  It  at  the  time,  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
is  today  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
photographed  and  beloved  landmarks  of  the 
nation's  capital. 

The  number  of  daily  visitors  Is  a  fairly 
steady  4,000  to  6,000  year-round,  Lipton  said, 
although  perfect  days  when  the  cherry  blos- 
soms are  out  and  the  sun  Is  shining  bring 
out  crowds  of  up  to  20.000  lu  a  single  day. 
After  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
the  crowds  were  blpger.  averaging  about 
15.000  a  day,  but  that  had  now  dropped  off. 

Perhaps  the  best  indicator  ol  the  allectlon 
and  regard  for  the  monument  is  that  there 
have  been  only  two  minor  cases  of  vandalism 
at  the  memorial  In  the  last  decade,  and  both 
of  those  were  names  written  with  felt-tip 
pens  on  the  columns  and  were  easily  cleaned 
off. 

Anyway,  It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  a 
beautiful  setting.  We  had  a  beautiful  picnic. 
I  think  I'll  go  back  there  for  his  blrUiday 
Saturday. 


AGE  IS  m  THE  MIND 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MAKYI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  Initiated  several  studies  relating  to 
the  elderly  over  the  year«  and  I  think 
this  editorial  from  the  Emmitsburg 
Clironicle  aptly  points  to  the  need  for  us 
to  be  flexible  in  determining  the  ideal 
retirement  age. 

EorrOBiAL. 

The  grim  category  of  "middle  age"  used  to 
cfHclally  catch  up  with  people  sometime  la 
their  40's,  but  It  might  now  be  said  that  40- 
year-olds  seem  to  be  getting  younger  and 
younger  every  day. 

Middle  age  may  not  mean  tired  blood  and 
spreading  waistlines  after  all,  and  for  those 
who  think  It  does,  a  solution  might  be  found 
In  the  old  "mind  over  matter"  phUosophy. 

A  news  report  out  of  San  Francisco  tells 
of  a  gentleman  who  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  106.  He  took  his  last  Job  as  a  waiter  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  at  the  age  of  80  and  worked 
there  for  25  years  until  his  retirement  at  the 
age  of  105. 

He  liked  to  run  seven  miles  every  day.  and 
three  years  ago  polished  off  the  100-yard  dash 
In  17.3  seconds.- 

Bored  after  retirement,  he  took  a  job  as  a 
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goodwlU  ambassad^t  for  a  temporary  help 
employment  agency. 

Maybe  there  is  hope  for  us  in  this  early- 
retirement  day  and  age.  Flexibility  of  the 
retirement  age  of  65  may  be  the  key  to  hap- 
piness for  those  who  wish  to  continue  work- 
ing. Even  U  they  don't  run  to  work,  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  the  spirit  of  sixty-sixers. 


LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN  AMER- 
ICAN CITIZENS,  PARAMOUNT 
COUNCIL  NO.  357  OF  PARAMOUNT, 
CALIF. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  forthcoming 
occa.<;ion  of  their  annual  scholarship 
award  banquet  to  be  held  on  May  4, 
1974, 1  wish  to  salute  the  members  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens,  Paramoimt  Council  No.  357 
for  their  outstanding  humanitarian 
work  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  men, 
v.omen,  and  ciiildren. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Its 
president,  Mr.  Art  Salazar,  Paramount 
Coimcil  No.  357  has  amassed  a  remark- 
able record  of  accomplishment  in  making 
the  world  a  better  one  in  which  to  live. 
Its  main  objective  is  education,  for  the 
members  of  LULAC  feel  that  equal  op- 
portunity and  excellent  instruction  are 
necessary  if  our  children  are  to  become 
responsible  and  concerned  citizens. 

The  Paramoimt  LULAC  Council  con- 
centrates heavily  on  seeing  that  educa- 
tion is  given  and  that  scholarship  will 
excel.  In  the  past,  their  members  have 
helped  approximately  50  students  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice,  and  at  present 
12  students  attend  various  colleges  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  because  LULAC  has 
helped  them  financially.  In  recognition 
of  its  achievement,  the  coimcil  has  re- 
ceived the  Rick.  Telles  Education  Trophy 
upon  three  occasions  at  the  LULAC  Na- 
tional Convention;  and,  because  of  this 
outstanding  record,  is  now  permitted  to 
keep  the  trophy  permanently. 

The  Paramount  LULAC's  annual 
Christmas  party  for  imderprivileged 
children  is  widely  supported  by  business- 
men and  women  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  The  event  has  been  so  well  received 
and  successful,  that  what  started  with 
50  children  grew  to  a  record  500  last 
year.  In  the  truest  Christmas  spirit.  It  is 
a  program  looked  forward  to  enormously 
and  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  addition,  families  who  meet  with 
hardship  can  look  to  this  council  for 
financial  help  when  such  need  arises. 
Funds  for  the  local  church  are  raised 
every  year.  A  foreign  exchange  student 
from  Mexico  is  always  In  residence  In  the 
area,  and  the  council  Is  committed  to 
raising  funds  to  help  cities  in  need  in 
southern  Mexico. 

The  council  also  focuses  attention  on 
social  programs  on  the  civic.  State,  and 
national  levels  and  Is  Involved  with  the 
city  council,  the  board  of  education,  the 
Paramount     Involvement     Corps,     the 
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health  cLmic,  and  various  schools  in  the 
district.  Community  affairs  have  the 
council's  continual  attention.  In  fact,  the 
Paramount  Health  Force  was  formed  by 
a  member  of  the  council.  Mr.  Le  Roy 
Peason,  who  has  been  chainnan  of  the 
group  for  2  years.  It  was  through  his 
unstinting  efforts  that  the  Paramount 
Health  Clinic  was  acquired,  a  faciliiy 
which  is  constantly  growing  in  size  a.  d 
services  to  the  people. 

Delegates  are  always  sent  to  district. 
State,  and  national  LULAC  conventions, 
and  the  council  president.  Art  Salazar, 
seiTCs  as  State  Treasurer  of  LULAC. 

One  of  the  members,  Paul  Garcia,  was 
selected  National  Man  of  the  Year  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  the  community 
and  involvement  in  the  league  at  all 
levels.  In  1970,  President  Art  Salazar  was 
selected  California  Man  of  the  Year  for 
his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
league  and  throughout  the  country.  An- 
other member,  Jess  Vella,  is  a  past  na- 
tional vice  president  while  Margret  Pa- 
checo  is  a  past  member  of  the  National 
SER  Board  of  Directors,  a  program  fed- 
erally funded  for  manpower  training. 

The  LULAC  motto  is  "All  for  one,  one 
for  all."  They  ark  to  be  judged  by  what 
they  do  and  not  what  they  simply  say 
they  will  do.  The  record  is  there  for  all 
to  see. 

I  am  personally  proud  to  have  such  a 
conunitted  and  conscientious  group  with- 
in my  district  and  feel  a  great  sense  of 
respect  for  each  and  ever>'  one  of  these 
fine  citizens. 


FORD  FOLTCDATION  ENERGY  PROJ- 
ECT: SUGAR  COATING  INSTEAD 
OP  STRAIGHT  TALK 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy 
policy  project  published  a  preliminary 
report,  "Exploring  Energy  Choices." 

The  report.  £u;cording  to  Its  introduc- 
tion, uses  as  its  major  tool  for  analyzing 
energy  policy  options,  three  descriptions 
or  scenarios  of  the  future.  These  scena- 
rios are  called  Historical  Growth — 3.4 
percent.  Technical  Fix — 1.7  percent;  and 
Zero  Energy  Growth — achieves  zero  per- 
cent growth  in  mid-1980's. 

It  may,  and  probably  will  be  necessary 
to  tr>-  to  fit  the  growing  and  sprawling 
American  economy,  into  one  of  these 
modes  for  tlie  future.  But  the  problem 
with  the  Ford  report  is  that  it  makes,  or 
tries  unsuccessfHllj'  to  make,  each  of 
them  look  attractive  and  easy.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  dis.senting  advisory  board 
member's  remarlis: 

The  clear  Implication  of  the  report  is  that 
we  should  delay  the  development  of  addi- 
tional energy  supplies  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  not  be  needed,  because  we 
can  reduce  our  use  of  energy. 

HISTOEICAL    GROWTH 

The  report  notes  that  energj'  use  in 
the  United  States  has  been  Increasing 
"at  slightly  more   than  4  percent  an- 
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nually."  To  get  a  lower  use  increase,  Ford 
stretches  its  historical  base  back  to  1952 
and  comes  up  with  an  average  Increase 
of  3.4  percent — at  least  15  percent  less 
than  our  recent  history.  Ford  assumes  no 
Government  policies  to  change  energy 
habits  and  states  that  domestic  resources 
alone,  aggressively  developed,  can  meet 
tills  demand.  I  believe  the  demand  as- 
sumption is  seriously  understated,  and  I 
have  little  confidence  in  the  supply  as- 
sumption. The  Historical  Growth  Scena- 
rio seems  to  me  to  be  not  historical  at 
all.  Instead,  it  is  a  "fix"  which  would  re- 
quire heavy  Government  manipulation 
of  both  demand  and  supply. 

TECHNICAL  ITX 

The  technical  fix — growth  of  1.7  per- 
cent— "reflects  a  determined  conscious 
national  efifort  to  reduce  demand  for 
energy."  It  surely  will,  but  Ford  has 
buttered  up  this  scenario  by  telling  us 
it  provides  a  quality  of  life  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  historical  growth  mode. 
"Little  dlHerent"  means  one-third  less 
energy  In  the  year  2000.  One-third  less 
energy  also  means  sharply  reduced 
quality  of  life,  unemployment,  and  a 
changed  life  style. 

ZERO   GROWTH 

Zero  growth  is  described  as  a  "real 
break  with  our  accustomed  way  of  doing 
things".  But  the  Ford  poUyannas  say  It 
does  not  represent  austerity.  Maybe  so, 
but  it  quacks  like  a  duck  and,  without 
benefit  of  Fords  rosy  glasses,  it  looks 
like  austerity  to  me.  It  also  looks  like 
wholesale  unemployment,  and  the  damp- 
ening of  aspirations  for  a  better  life  for 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

It  Is  not  so  bad  that  the  report  does 
its  best  to  put  down  nuclear  energy — on 
which  we  must  rely  for  much  of  the 
growth  of  electrical  generating  capacity 
over  the  next  25  years.  It  is  not  so  bad 
that  the  supply  sources  are  overesti- 
mated and  demand  is  underestimated. 
What  is  really  bad  about  the  report  is 
,that  It  says  we  are  going  to  enjoy  going 
without  the  energy  we  want.  It  is  a  little 
bit  like  telling  people  that  depressions 
are  really  fun,  because  they  build 
character. 

The  Ford  energy  project  is  off  to  a  bad 
start,  because  we  desperately  need 
straight  talk  on  energy.  We  have  not  had 
much  of  that  yet  from  politicians  and 
oil  companies.  It  Is  a  shame  we  can  not 
get  it  from  the  Ford  Foundation  either. 
Sad  commentaries  on  the  preliminary 
report  is  that  It  looks  as  thotigh  It  were 
written  by  politicians,  and  that  some  of 
Its  best  stuff  is  in  the  nonconcurring 
statements  of  advisory  board  members. 

The  report  is  soft  soap  with  a  sugar 
coating,  but  it  still  tastes  like  soap. 


YOUR  STATE  FLAG 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  rnrw  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  celebration  of  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial draws  near,  all  of  us  should  be- 
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come  more  aware  of  the  tradition  and 
heritage  of  our  50  States.  Each  is  a  part 
of  the  Union,  yet  each  is  unique  in  Its 
history  and  in  its  contribution  to  our 
heritage. 

John  Robert  Gebhart,  of  Cherry  HUl, 
N.J.,  has  compiled  a  book  which  preser\'es 
the  history  and  background  of  the  States 
by  providing  the  history  and  symbolism 
of  each  of  the  50  State  flags.  "Your 
State  Flag,"  published  by  Franklin  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  organized 
chronologically  by  date  of  statehood. 
Each  entry  includes  a  full-page  color 
photograph  of  the  flag's  design,  one  or 
two  paragraphs  of  historical  informa- 
tion, and  a  list  of  the  State  bird,  flower, 
tree,  colors,  song,  name,  and  origin. 
There  is  also  an  appended  list  of  those 
who  designed  each  flag  and  a  brief 
bibliography. 

I  would  highly  recommend  "Your  State 
Flag"  as  an  excellent  reference  book  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 
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SLOW  MOTION  IN  WASHINGTON 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  investi- 
gating all  the  charges  pending  against 
the  President  and  everyone  so  cMicemed 
over  the  serious  matter  of  impeachment, 
I  wish  to  insert  this  article  frc«n  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Slow  Motion  in  Washington 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  deadline 
for  receiving  additional  tapes  and  documents 
sought  In  connection  with  Its  Impeachment 
Investigation  has  come  and  gone,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  delivered.  Instead,  President 
Nixon's  special  counsel,  James  St.  Clair,  said 
he  had  been  "directed"  by  the  President  to 
say  that  a  review  of  the  material  Is  under 
way,  that  It  will  be  completed  "by  the  end 
of  the  Easter  recess"  [AprU  22],  and  that 
"the  material  furnished  at  that  time  wUl 
permit  the  committee  to  complete  Us  Inquiry 
promptly." 

This  elusive  response  aroused  members  of 
the  committee  to  predictable  anger.  Several 
Republicans  who  have  hitherto  been  cool  to 
subpenas  and  Impeachment  are  wavering.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  In  more  than  a  year 
of  screaming  controversy  over  Watergate  and 
related  matters  the  White  House  has  not 
gotten  around  to  reviewing  Just  about  every- 
thing In  Its  possession  which  might  be  rele- 
vant. 

Once  again,  there  Is  a  vague  promise  to 
produce  something — we're  not  told  Just 
what — at  some  time  In  the  future;  and  once 
again  there  Is  the  familiar  suggestion  that 
this  something  Is  all  that  is  needed  to  sat- 
isfy the  committee  and  enable  It  to  finish 
up  its  work  "promptly"  and  presumably  for- 
get about  impeachment. 

Every  effort  thus  made  by  the  White  House 
In  the  past  to  brush  aside  the  scandal  hex 
instead  raised  new  questions  and  Intensified 
the  zeal  of  the  President's  critics.  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  latest  message  seems  almost  calculated 
to  taunt  the  committee. 

Surely  all  of  this  must  be  perfectly  clear 
to  Mr.  St.  Clair,  a  skilled  and  experienced 
lawyer.  And  altho  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  Iso- 
lated from  reality  and  fed  bum  advice  by  his 


staff  In  the  past,  he,  too.  must  realize  now 
that  the  course  of  events  Is  being  determined 
not  Just  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  by 
an  Increasingly  exasperated  public  opinion. 

What,  then,  can  be  their  motive  In  delib- 
erately provoking  the  committee's  wrath?  Is 
there  still  a  hope  that  the  captain's  bridge 
can  ride  out  the  storm  while  the  rest  of  the 
ship  founders  beneath  It?  If  so,  something 
will  have  to  happen  pretty  soon  to  satisfy  the 
country  or  divert  its  attention. 

Is  the  purpose  to  provoke  the  committee 
Itself  Into  behavior  so  rash  as  to  discredit  It 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public?  If  so,  at  least  or.e 
Democratic  committee  member,  California's 
Jerome  Waldle.  seems  to  be  stumbling  into 
the  trap  with  his  belligerent  talk  of  Impeach- 
ment and  his  demand  that  the  committee 
"no  longer  tolerate"  the  President's  "con- 
temptuous attitude."  Mr.  Waldle's  halo  was 
already  badly  dented  the  other  day  when  one 
of  his  assistants  showed  up  In  Federal  Court 
asking  for  copies  of  an  Indictment  which.  It 
turned  out,  had  not  yet  been  returned.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Waldle  or  his  assistants  had  been 
Illegally  siphoning  Information  out  of  the 
special  prosecutor's  office. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff  have  behaved  well.  To  their 
credit,  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
agreed— before  receiving  Mr.  St.  Clair's  mes- 
sage— to  let  him  sit  In  on  the  Imp^eachment 
Inquiry.  This  Is  a  right  that  a  prospective  de- 
fendant does  not  enjoy  tn  ordinary  indict- 
ment proceedings  but  which,  in  the  present 
Instance,  seems  quite  Justified  In  order  to 
protect  Mr.  Nixon's  Interests  and  prevent  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  lynching  party. 

The  longer  the  committee  maintains  Its 
dignity  and  composure,  the  more  certainly 
the  'White  House  wUl  have  to  recognize  that 
the  tactics  of  delay  and  evasion  will  not  work 
and  that  more  sincere  evidence  of  the  prom- 
ised cooperation  is  necessary. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
EXPO  '74 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4,  a 
new  World's  Fair,  EIxpo  '74,  will  open  in 
California's  fellow  State  on  the  west 
coast,  the  State  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Spokane.  The  theme 
is  the  environment,  a  vital  one  to  all  of 
us. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  underwritten  a  motion  picture 
concerned  with  our  national  environment 
today,  to  be  premiered  on  one  of  the  three 
largest  screens  existing  in  the  world, 
erected  in  the  fabulous  U.S.  Pavilion  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  Expo  '74. 

This  IMAX  film,  appropriately  titled 
"Man  Belongs  to  the  Earth,"  is  being  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  important  motion  pictures  ever  sup- 
ported by  the  Government. 

Paramount  Pictures,  a  major  motion 
picture  producer  from  the  era  of  silent 
films  to  the  present  day,  produced  "Man 
Belongs  to  the  Earth,"  through  its  Para- 
mount Communications  Division,  which 
in  its  own  field  has  won  mcjre  than  50 
international  awards.  , 

This  organization  prevlouslV  has  pro- 
duced noteworthy  subjects  for  the  U.8. 
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Treasury  Department,  the  American 
.Cancer  Society,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  State  of  California,  and 
lor  a  number  of  leading  U.S.  cities. 

To  film  "Man  Belongs  to  the  Earth,"  a 
Paramount  crew  labored  for  more  than  a 
year  and  traveled  to  States  throughout 
the  country.  Including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  They  went  Into  cities  large  and 
small,  onto  the  desert  and  the  ocean,  over 
streams  and  into  the  moimtalns. 

What  finally  has  been  put  onto  film,  to 
be  viewed  at  Expo  '74  on  a  screen  60  feet 
high  by  90  feet  wide.  Is  an  exciting,  spec- 
tacular, smd  thoughtful  visual  represen- 
tation of  our  environment.  It  speaks  out 
about  the  problems  that  confront  us,  and 
about  some  solutions. 

From  Its  opening  scenes  over  the 
Grand  Canyon  to  a  closing  sequence  in 
Monument  'Valley,  the  IMAX  camera,  a 
technical  marvel,  presents  a  breath- 
taking panorama  of  scenic  wonders 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  ranges 
over  the  rolling  hills  of  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota,  across  cities 
like  Denver  and  Los  Angeles,  and  fol- 
lows the  bald  eagle,  our  national  sym- 
bol threatened  with  extinction,  to  Alas- 
ka, the  alligator  to  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  of  Georgia,  the  whooping  crane 
to  the  Arkansas  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge in  Texas,  the  sea  otter  to  the  Mon- 
terey coast  of  California. 

It  takes  viewers  on  a  thrilling  raft 
ride  down  the  rapids  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  puts  them  in  ringside  seats  to 
observe  the  frightening  battle  to  extin- 
guish an  oil  well  fire  in  Casper,  Wyo. 

There  is  beauty,  and  there  Is  also  the 
devastation  wrought  by  smog,  by  pollu- 
tion and  by  man. 

As  James  Whitmore,  the  fine  actor 
who  narrates  the  film,  says  at  one 
point : 

We're  the  problem — but  if  we  put  our 
minds  to  It.  we  can  be  the  solution.  We've 
Just  got  to  decide  the  kind  of  world  we  really 
want. 

Chief  Dan  George,  another  notable 
personality  and  performer,  appears  in 
"Man  Belongs  to  the  Earth"  and  sums 
It  up  perfectly  while  standing  in  the  lush 
Quinault  Rain  Forest  of  Washington's 
Olympic  National  Park.  He  says: 

Everything  that  Uves  on  Mother  Earth  is 
precious.  Even  the  grass  that  grows  we 
shouldn't  destroy.  The  trees,  we  shouldn't 
destroy.  They've  got  life.  They've  got  life 
from  the  breath  of  the  Great  Spirit.  That's 
what  I  want  my  children  to  see.  the  way 
Mother  Earth  ■was  given  to  us.  Tliafs  the 
way  It  should  be. 

Chief  Dan  George  and  James  Whit- 
more are  to  be  commended  for  their  part 
In  this  fine  endeavor.  So,  too,  are  those 
responsible  for  the  production,  includ- 
ing Frank  Yablans,  president  of  Para- 
mount Pictures:  Robert  C.  Peters,  vice- 
president  of  Paramount  Communica- 
tions Division  and  the  film's  executive 
producer;  Roman  Kroltor,  producer,  and 
Graeme  Ferguson,  producer,  director 
and  photographer. 

They  can  be  proud,  as  can  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  of  a  most  worth- 
while as  wen  as  entertaining  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  Expo  '74. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    »rEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve deeply  that  elected  ofBcials  must 
observe  the  highest  standards  of 
honesty. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  insuring  in- 
tegrity in  government  is  to  provide  the 
voters  with  the  facts  regarding  each 
Representative's  financial  dealings — so 
that  the  voters  can  prevent  dishonesty 
and  conflict  of  interest  when  they  go  to 
the  polls. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  making  the  fol- 
lowing financial  disclosure  which  I  be- 
lieve will  enable  the  voters  of  my  district 
to  judge  how  I  have  discharged  my  pub- 
lic trust.  I  am  pleased  that  my  dis- 
closure follows  the  guidelines  suggested 
by  the  New  York  State  Congressional 
Delegation. 

I  also  wish  to  add  that  I  resigned  from 

my  law  practice  before  I  took  my  seat 

in  Congress  and  will  not  resume  law 

practice  while  I  am  a  Representative. 

Financial  Stat'ds 

kon-congressional  income 

In  1973,  my  Income  from  non-Congres- 
sional sources  Is  as  follows: 

Lecture  and  Writing  Pees,  $3,250.00. 

New  York  Times,  "Op  Ed"  Page. 

Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Washington  D.C.  Chapter,  Federally  Em- 
ployed Women. 

North  Virginia  Chapter,  Federally  Em- 
ployed 'Women. 

Queens  College  Student  Activities  Fund. 

Richmond  College  Student  Activities  Fund. 

National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
Chicago. 

The  Brookings  Institution. 

North  Shore  Unitarian  Womens  Padera- 
tlon.  7 

American  University.  V 

Barnard  College. 

Georgetown  University. 

92nd  Street  YMHA,  New  York  City. 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  "Not  for 
Women  Only". 

UNSECTJRED  LOANS 

1  had  only  one  unsecured  debt  In  1973 
which  was  a  personal  loan  from  the  Atlantic 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  loan  was  paid  in  full 
In  1973. 

NON-CONGBESSIONAL  BEIMBUKSEMKITrS 

Reimbursements  to  me  for  expenditures 
Other  than  from  the  U.S.  Government  In 
1973  totalled  $390.70.  These  reimbursements 
were  all  In  connection  with  speaking  engage- 
ments. The  sources  for  these  reimbursements 
are: 

National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) , 
Chicago. 

1973  New  York  State  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

2  Miscellaneous  Reimbursements  for 
travel,  each  under  $100.00. 

SECintlTBBS 

I  cK-n  no  stocks  and  bonds  with  a  total 
value  of  more  than  $2S. 

TAXES 

The  personal  Income  taxes  I  paid  for  1973 
(contained  in  my  tax  returns  as  filed  on 
April  15,  1974)  totalled  $8,456.00  and  are  as 
follows:  VS.  Government,  $4,656.00;  New 
York  State,  $1,421.00;  New  York  City,  $379.00. 
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BUSINESS   AFFILIATTONS 

I  do  not  serve  as  a  director.  ofScer.  or 
partner  (or  advisor  or  manager)  of  any  busi- 
ness entity,  foundation  or  professional  or- 
ganisation (of  a  non -eleemosynary  nature). 


KENNEDY  GIVES  SOVIETS  A  LESSON 
IN  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  before  an  audience  at 
Moscow  State  University  yesterday. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  asked  for  a 
show  of  hands  on  whether  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  should  be  increased,  de- 
creased, or  held  the  same.  Such  straw- 
polling  of  audiences  Is  a  stsoidard  pro- 
cedure here  in  the  United  States;  I  my- 
self have  done  it  many  times. 

But  the  Soviet  audience  sat  in  stunned 
silence,  followed  by  nervous  laughter.  Ap- 
parently in  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics the  common  people  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  being  consulted  on  any  matters 
of  national  policy.  After  the  question 
was  repeated  several  times,  about  half  a 
dozen  indicated  a  desire  for  less  mili- 
tary spending,  one  indicated  a  desire  for 
more,  and  everybody  else  claimed  to  feel 
the  present  level  is  exactly  correct. 

The  officials  then  forced  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  leave,  telling  the  audience,  de- 
spite his  denials,  that  he  was  not  feeling 
well.  Evidently  in  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
sulting the  opinion  of  the  people  is  con- 
sidered proof  that  one  Is  ill. 

The  affair  had  certain  aspects  of  low 
comedy,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  per- 
spective of  history  it  will  be  seen  as  high 
drama.  In  my  ■view.  Senator  Kennedy 
performed  an  enormous  service  for  the 
Soviet  citizens  in  the  audience  by  giving 
them  a  taste  of  the  way  things  operate 
in  a  real  democracy,  where  the  people 
tell  the  leaders  what  to  do  rather  than 
the  reverse.  They  will  not  forget  it.  and 
I  expect  the  story  will  spread  rapidly 
and  widely  by  word  of  mouth. 

Since  there  are  substantial  differences 
betweeiji  the  New  York  Times  and  the  As- 
sociated Press  ne'ws  accounts,  I  include 
them  both  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Kennedy's  Opinion  Polling  Baffles  Moscow 
Audience 
(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 
Moscow.    April    21. — Senator    Edwar.i    M. 
Kennedy    tried    out    American-style    public 
opinion  polling  on  an  audience  at  Moscow 
State  University  today  and  drew  so.me  hos- 
tility from  a  generally  silent  audience  when 
he  asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  spending  more  or  less 
on  defense. 

"That's  a  provocative  question,"  a  white- 
haired  gentleman  In  the  third  row  shoutPd 
In  Russian,  raising  his  hand  as  If  to  stop  the 
proceedings. 

"That  depends  on  the  international  situa- 
tion." objected  a  middle-aged  wc»nan,  speak- 
ing English. 

AN  A'WKWABO  SILENCE 

But  the  bulk  of  the  audience  of  nearly  800. 
totally  unaccustomed  to  being  publicly 
{x)Ued  without  advance  warning  on  such  a 
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sensitive  Issue,  sat  silently  on  their  hands  In 
awkward  conruslon  and  embarrassment. 

All  but  a  few  declined  to  be  coaxed  Into 
voting  until  the  Massachusetts  Democrat  and 
a  Russian  translator  had  rephrased  the  ques- 
tion. Then  the  audience  In  the  hall  almost 
unanimously  raised  their  hands  in  favor  of 
the  present  level  of  spending.  Only  one  man 
voted  for  an  Increafic. 

The  option  of  voting  for  a  cutback  was 
dropped  entirely  this  time,  though  on  the 
first  abortive  attempt  to  ask  that  question  a 
dozen  or  so  hands  had  gone  up.  One  woman 
enthusiastically  raised  both  arms. 

Mr.  Kennedy  s  surprising  attempt  to  sam- 
ple Soviet  opinion  on  several  Issues  came  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  speech  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  take 
■magnanimous  action"  on  Jewish  emigration 
to  break  the  deadlock  over  development  of 
trade. 

Tlie  Senator  arrived  Thursday  for  a  week's 
\-lslt  to  the  Soviet  Union,  including  a  sched- 
uled meeting  tomorrow  with  the  Commvinlst 
party  leader,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

This  afternoon,  he  met  for  two  hours  with 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Qromyko,  touch- 
ing on  strategic  arms  control,  European 
security  and  force  reduction,  the  Middle  East, 
China,  Indian  Ocean  problems,  trade  and 
emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 

RAISED   EMIGRATION    ISSUE 

In  his  university  speech,  the  first  ever 
given  on  the  Moscow  campus  by  a  major 
American  politician,  the  Senator  gently 
raised  the  question  of  "the  free  emigration 
of  peoples"  without  specifically  mentioning 
Soviet  Jews. 

He  acknowledged  the  Soviet  argument  that 
it  was  wrong  for  the  American  Congrese  to 
block  lower  tariffs  and  larger  credits  for 
Moscow  with  demands  for  free  emigration, 
and  he  took  note  of  "the  general  Increase  lii 
emigration  that  has  taken  place  during  re- 
cent years." 

"I  am  confident  that  magnanimous  action 
on  the  part  of  your  Government  would  lead 
the  American  people  to  respond  as  well,"  he 
said,  offering  a  vague  indication  of  Congres- 
sional action  that  would  satisfy  Moscow. 

He  also  advised  the  Soviet  audience  that  it 
would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  hope  for 
or  encourage  a  split  between  the  United 
States  and  Weetern  Europe  because,  he  Im- 
plied, It  might  raise  mistrust  that  "would 
definitely  not  promote  those  conditions 
needed  for  our  own  progress  in  controlling 
nuclear  arms." 

CANDOR    A    THEMB 

But  a  more  general  theme  in  his  talk  was 
for  greater  openness,  candor  and  exchange 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

When  he  decltu-ed  that  It  was  time  for 
both  sides  "to  modify  the  restrictions  on 
travel  within  each  country  by  anyone  from 
the  other,"  the  simultaneous  Soviet  trans- 
lation dropped  this  passage  entirely.  When 
he  urged  larger  student  exchanges,  the  trans- 
lator rendered  this  as  "when  larger  ex- 
changes are  taking  place." 

Senator  Kennedy  had  requested  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  university.  His  coming  had 
not  been  announced  to  the  27,000  students. 
Roughly  half  the  members  of  selected  audi- 
ence were  older  than  student  age,  apparently 
faculty  and  staff  Lenin  lapel  pins  and  Kom- 
somol, or  Young  Communist  League,  badges 
were  prominent  among  the  younger  people. 
Some  students  trying  to  enter  the  building 
were  barred  though  the  auditorium  had  a  few 
empty  seats. 

The  lecture  took  place  at  the  humanities 
school,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  uni- 
versity buUdlng,  where  almost  all  major 
functions  take  place  and  where  Angela  Davis 
spoke.  When  the  Senator  toured  the  main 
building  briefly,  the  section  he  visited  was 
closed   off   from  the  residential   wings,  stu- 
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dents   said.   Only  a  few  hundred  students 
saw  htm. 

AUDIENCE  STARTLED 

Although  a  questlon-and-answer  session 
was  on  the  schedule.  Senator  Kennedy 
startled  his  listeners  when  he  said  *e 
wanted  to  ask  some  questions,  as  he  didjteil 
American  campuses. 

He  first  asked  the  audience  to  rate  the 
Inipartance  of  four  major  Soviet  events — 
the  first  manned  space  flight,  victory  In 
World  War  II,  Soviet  economic  achievements 
anu  the  victory  at  the  1972  Olympic  games. 

The  university  rector  interceded  to  ex- 
plain the  procedure  to  the  confu.sed  audi- 
ence, listing  the  choices  in  a  different  or- 
der— the  war,  the  economy,  space  and  the 
Olympics.  When  the  polling  took  place,  the 
war  and  economy  were  far  ahead. 

When  the  audience  got  Its  chance,  the 
white-haired  man  who  had  first  rebuked  the 
Senator.  Jumped  up  to  ask  "What  country 
In  the  world  Is  second  after  the  Soviet  Union 
In  education,  health,  housing  and  so  on?" 
The  audience  laughed  and  applauded. 

"In  many  areas."  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "we 
are  spending  more  and  getting  less." 
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Kennedy  Irks  Soviet  Hosts 
Moscow,  April  21— Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
was  met  with  silence,  laughter  and  open 
hoettllty  at  Moscow  State  University  today, 
and  then  was  hustled  out  of  the  auditorium 
by  his  hosts  on  the  pretext  that  he  wasn't 
feeling  well. 

Kennedy  had  asked  the  audience  of  So- 
viet university  students  and  other  spectators 
whether  they  thought  Soviet  military  spend- 
ing should  be  increased  or  decreased.  His 
question  was  greeted  first  with  silence,  then 
with  an  explosion  of  laughter. 

There  is  no  public  discussion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  defense  expenditures,  and  It  ap- 
parently struck  the  audience  as  bizarre  and 
amusing  that  Kennedy  would  ask  their 
opinion. 

An  elderly  man  In  the  audience  shook  his 
fist  at  Kennedy  and  shouted.  "'That  ques- 
tion Is  a  provocation."  Those  near  him 
murmured  agreement. 

The  man  then  stood  up  and  told  the 
Massachusetts  Democrat:  "We  spend  as 
much  on  defense  as  our  country  requires." 
Kennedy,  who  often  asks  questions  of  his 
American  student  audiences,  then  asked  the 
audience  to  vote  by  raised  bands  on  which 
Soviet  achievements  they  considered  most 
Important. 

Obviously  confused,  the  audience  faileQ  to 
respond. 

Finally,  after  several  translations  of  the 
question.  Including  one  by  the  rector  of  the 
university,  a  few  hesitant  bands  went  up 
when  the  senator  mentioned  the  first  man  In 
space. 

More  bands  were  raised  when  he  mentioned 
the  Soviets'  victory  In  World  War  II  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

After  conferring  with  officials  on  the  dais, 
an  interpreter  came  over  to  the  podium  and 
announced  that  the  senator  bad  to  leave  be- 
cause he  was  not  feeling  well.  "No,  no,  I'm 
perfectly  all  right,"  Kennedy  retorted,  but  he 
was  hustled  out  of  the  auditorium  shortly 
thereafter  and  taken  to  a  meeting  with  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko. 

Details  of  that  meeting  were  not  disclosed. 
The  600-8eat  auditorium  In  the  Humanities 
Building  was  filled,  but  many  of  the  specta- 
tors were  middle-aged  or  older.  The  building 
Is  off  limits  unless  one  has  a  special  pass  or 
permission. 

A  British  professor  who  teaches  at  the  uni- 
versity said  a  notice  had  been  posted  on  the 
bulletin  bosLTd  last  week  that  the  speech  was 
open  to  students  and  faculty.  But  he  wan  not 
allowed  in  when  he  showed  bis  university 
pass. 

In  his  speech,  Kennedy  appealed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  Americans   to  travel 


more  freely  within  Russia.  He  said  the  United 
States  would  do  the  same  for  Soviet  travelers. 

Kennedy  said  Russia  should  not  get  upset 
when  Its  domestic  policies  are  criticized  by 
Americans,  an  apparent  reference  to  U.S. 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  government's  policies 
on  emigration.  That  policy  led  Congress  to 
block  the  granting  of  tariff  concessions  and 
bank  credits  to  the  Kremlin. 

"In  general,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  na- 
tion should  Interfere  directly  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  another."  Kennedy  said.  "But  I  also 
do  not  believe  In  silence — whether  on  your 
part,  or  on  ours. 

"I  also  believe  that  It  does  not  threaten 
the  Integrity  of  the  Soviet  state  for  Ameri- 
cans— or  for  other  peoples — to  express  their 
views  Individually  on  the  evolution  of  Soviet 
society."  , 

I  Kennedy  was  the  first '  major  American 
politician  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  uni- 
versity campus,  Reuters  reported.  He  was  in- 
vited to  address  the  meeting  after  American 
exchange  students  there  bad  suggested  he 
visit  them   In  their  dormitories. 

(But  when  he  ma<}e  a  brief  tour  of  the  sky- 
scraper building's  central  complex  before  hla 
speech,  access  from  the  dormitory  area  was 
blocked  off  and  few  Soviet  students  appeared 
to  be  aware  that  he  was  visiting  the  univer- 
sity.] 


A  PLACE  TO  DIE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEOHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  exceptionsJIy  well  written 
article  by  Mr.  Charles  Seabrook  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  April  21,  1974, 
edition  of  the  -Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Seabrook's  poignant  account  of 
the  plights  of  many  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  is  touching — and,  moreover, 
tragic.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  this 
article,  for  it  reflects  a  side  of  this  dread 
disease  which  does  not  show  up  in  any 
statistics. 

Mr.  Seabrook's  article  reads: 
A  Plack  To  Die — The  Tehiunaixt  Iix  Cancer 

Patient,  His  Monty  Gone,  Has  Duticulty 

Finding  a  Placs  To  Stay  in  Atlanta 
(By  Charles  Seabrook) 

Among  the  most  unwanted  people  In 
Atlanta  are  dying  cancer  patients  who  have 
been  ruined  finaticlally  by  the  disease.  Hos- 
pitals don't  want  them,  and  nursing  home 
operators  are  Increasingly  reluctant  to  take 
them. 

As  a  result,  Atlanta's  only  free  home  for 
destitute  cancer  victims,  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  operated  by  the  Catholic  church. 
Is  being  deluged  with  calls  from  families  who 
are  at  the  end  of  their  financial  rope  but 
still  want  some  decent  place  for  their  loved 
ones  to  die. 

"I  wake  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  try- 
ing to  decide  who  to  take  next,"  said  Our 
Lady's  director.  Sister  Mary  Eucbalra. 

"We  get  frantic  phone  calls  every  day  from 
families  whose  financial  resources  have  been 
wiped  out  by  cancer,  and  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  chances  for  any  possible 
government  medical  aid,"  she  said. 

Ironically,  said  Sister  Eucharla,  Our  Lady 
is  being  filled  more  and  more  with  incurable 
cancer  victims  in  their  mid  308  or  early 
40s — people  who  are  Ineligible  for  govern- 
ment medical  assistance. 
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"It  seems  a  shame,  because  the  young  or 
middle  age  persons  who  pay  the  most  taxes 
reap  the  least  benefit  from  government 
medical  programs,"  she  said. 

•If  you're  very  poor  or  very  rich  and  have 
cancer,  you  will  be  taken  care  of  .  .  .  but  if 
you're  a  young,  niiddle-lncome  person,  can- 
cer can  financially  destroy  you  and  your  fam- 
ily." she  added. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  (government  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  poor  and  aged)  officials 
inrist  that  they  can  help  many  of  the  vic- 
tims, but  the  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
f,r:uus  are  so  surrounded  by  bureaucratic  red 
t.ip3  tliat  even  the  officials  themselves  appear 
u.isure  who  can  benefit,  social  workers  say. 
I  "Ivl.my  of  these  people  are  not  helped  at 
all,  despite  all  the  talk  by  the  government 
people,"  said  a  worker  in  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital's  social  services  department. 

Grady,  which  cares  for  most  of  the  Indi- 
gent population  in  Atlanta,  has  found  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  places  to  move 
cancer  patients  who  can  no  longer  benefit 
from   conventional   cancer   therapy. 

Recently  a  Grady  social  worker  phoned 
several  Atlanta  nursing  homes  before  she 
found  one  that  would  even  talk  to  her  about 
accepting  a  destitute  and  dying  cancer  vic- 
tim. 

"Only  about  half  of  the  nursing  homes  in 
metro  Atlanta  will  accept  the  terminally  ill. 
Indigent  cancer  patient,"  she  said.  "And 
those  that  will  accept  such  patients  are  con- 
tinually filled  .  .  .  because  nursing  home 
beds  In  Atlanta  are  already  at  a  critical 
shortage." 

Nursing  home  owners  give  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons why  they  don't  want  the  dying  cancer 
victim  In  their  facilities. 

One  administrator  said  such  patients  are 
too  depressing  for  other  patients. 

Other  nursing  home  administrators  say  the 
patients  require  a  demanding  type  of  nurs- 
ing care  that  they  can't  provide. 

But  most  of  the  administrators  cite  dis- 
satisfaction with  Medicaid  and  Medicare  reg- 
ulations. They  say  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reimbursements  for  taking  care  of  the  pa- 
tients are  not  enough  In  line  with  soaring 
food  and  labor  costs. 

The  state  reimburses  a  nursing  home  a 
maximum  of  $450  per  month  to  care  for  a 
Medicaid  patient.  But  many  homes  say  It 
takes  more  than  that  to  provide  nursing  care, 
food,  linen,  custodial  services  and  other  nec- 
essary care. 

Last  week  Grady  had  four  patients  who 
were  lingering  in  the  hospital,  awaiting 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home. 

"The  hospital  has  done  all  It  can  for  the 
patients,  but  now  it  can  do  no  more,"  said 
a  Grady  official.  "It  costs  the  hospital  almost 
a  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  keep  the  patients, 
not  to  mention  the  tying  up  of  a  needed 
bed." 

"But  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  hospital, 
they  will  get  the  best  care  possible,"  he 
added. 

_  At  /sne  time  a  few  months  ago  there  were 
12  Incurably  ill  patients  at  Grady,  but  no 
nursing  homes  could  be  found  for  them. 

"But  If  we  even  have  one  patient  that  we 
can't  find  a  nursing  home  for  .  .  .  that's  one 
patient  too  many,"  said  a  Grady  social 
worker. 

A  major  problem  at  Grady  Is  that  If  the 
patients  stay  more  than  30  days  In  the  hos- 
pital, present  Medicaid  regulations  make  It 
necessary  for  the  patients  to  first  be  dis- 
charged, and  then  apply  for  Medicaid. 

If  the  person  Is  then  accepted  for  Medi- 
caid benefits,  he  or  she  Is  moved  to  a  nursing 
home.  ] 

"But  the  problem  ts  that  It  takes  w$4ks  to 
go  through  the  process  of  applying,  arid  dur- 
ing that  time  the  patient  Is  hurting,  and 
may  die,"  said  the  social  worker. 

However,  Jim  Demer,  head  of  the  Medicaid 
sccuoa  of  the  regional  Social  Security  Ad- 
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ministration  office,  met  with  Grady  workers 
last  week,  and  both  sides  are  confident  that  a 
solution  to  the  problem  can  be  worked  out. 

Troy  Athon,  executive  director  of  the 
Georgia  Nursing  Home  Association,  says  con- 
struction In  Metro  Atlanta  during  the  next 
year  or  so  should  alleviate  somewhat  the 
nursing  home  bed  shortage  In  the  area. 

"But  even  with  more  nursing  home  beds, 
the  owners  may  not  want  a  dying  cancer  pa- 
tient, especially  those  who  have  no  moi.ev 
left,"  said  the  Grady  worker. 

But  cancer  volunteers  In  .Mlinta  say  the 
problem  is  getting  worre.  and  they  see  no 
early  end  to  the  situation. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  yes  to  all  the  fravtic 
and  desperate  families  who  phone  here  every- 
day." said  Sister  Eticharla  of  Our  Lady.  "But 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  everyone  right 
away  .  .  .  our  waiting  list  Is  three  weeks  long 
alreadv  " 


DR.  DA\^D  W.  MULLINS,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED EDUCATOR  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY PRESIDENT  RESIGNS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

i:'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the 
Sr'iuth  and,  indeed,  the  Nation  retired 
after  14  years  of  service  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  He  leaves  a 
vacancy  that  will  be  hard  to  fill  and  a 
long  trail  of  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions which  has  brought  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  through  a  period  of 
high  achievements.  Under  President 
David  W.  Mullins,  the  University  of 
Arkansas  grew  to  be  more  than  a  foot- 
ball team. 

Dr.  Mullins  served  the  University  of 
Arkansas  through  a  vast  growing  period. 
Not  only  did  the  Fayetteville  campus 
population  triple  in  size,  but  the  Univer- 
sity system,  which  already  Inpluded  a 
Graduate  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
medical  school  and  several  other  facili- 
ties in  Little  Rock,  was  expanded  to  In- 
clude Little  Rock  University,  Arkansas 
A.M.  &  N.  at  Pine  Bluff  and  Arkansas 
A.  &  M.  at  Monticello.  It  was  his  respon- 
sibility to  mold  an  integrated  University 
system  out  of  four  previously  separate 
and  diverse  institutions. 

Dr.  Mullins  served  the  University  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nationwide  student  re- 
volts. That  this  dissent  never  reached  the 
riotous  stages  so  publicized  at  other  uni- 
versities is  a  tribute  to  the  able  reactions 
of  Dr.  Mullins  and  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  was  responsible  for  drawing 
to  the  campus  to  work  with  him. 

During  his  administration,  the  dis- 
criminations against  black  and  women 
students,  which  had  existed  since  the 
founding  of  the  University  100  years  ago, 
began  to  be  aired  and  come  to  an  end. 
University  housing  ended  racially  dis- 
criminatory policies  and  blacks  were  in- 
tegrated into  many  phases  of  university 
life,  including  athletics,  previously  closed 
to  them.  A  black  studies  progi-am  was  in- 
stituted. Women  students  worked  to 
abolish  the  countless  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  separated  them  from  men 
students  and  kept  them  from  taking  on 
the  responsibility  of  governing  their  own 
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lives.  Students  were  included  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking structures  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Mullins  recognized  the  need  for  re- 
specting individual  rights  and  under 
him  the  UOFA  abandoned  the  "in  loco 
parentis"  philosophy  and  allo':\ed  stu- 
dents tlie  rcspon^ibilit^  of  e.xerci.sing 
their  own  individual  freedoms.  The  uni- 
versity concernt-d  itself  v.ith  educr,t:on 
of  the  total  human  being. 

Uiider  Dr.  Mullins,  the  main  cair'ius 
at  Fayetteville  also  sa'v  a  tremendous 
phy.sical  crrowth:  20  building's  in  all,  }r.- 
cluding  7  liigh  r;:e  dormitories.  4  build- 
ings to  be  used  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing, an  admini.siration  building,  library 
communications  building  and  studeiit 
union.  In  February,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  tioistees.  Fred  Pickens  of 
Newport,  announced  the  boai'd's  deci- 
sion to  name  the  new  library  the  David 
W.  Mullins  Library. 

Dr.  Mulhns'  national  reputation  as  an 
educator  is  well-earned.  He  has  appeared 
as  a  representative  of  American  higher 
education  institutions  in  several  in- 
stances and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Al- 
though Dr.  Mullins  has  retired  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  he  remains  on 
campus  to  teach  higher  educational  ad- 
ministration and  finance  to  graduate 
students.  Tliese  students  will  benefit 
greatly  from  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  charac- 
terization of  Dr.  Mullins  written  by  Bill 
Hughes,  director  of  information  for  the 
University  of  Arkansas  who  has  worked 
with  Dr.  Mullins  through  his  14  years 
as  president : 

[Arkansas  Alumnus  Magazine,  February 

1974) 

D.wra  MtTLLiNS,  As  I  Knew  Him 

(By  Bill  Hughes) 

He  showed  no  elation  as  his  strenuous 
period  of  service  drew  to  a  close,  nor  did  one 
detect  disappointment  or  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Simply  a  quiet  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
a  Job  well  done.  Additionally,  there  was  a 
relaxed  demeanor  and  a  desire  to  conduct 
more  informal  conversations  with  those  who 
had  served  in  close  association  with  ban 
through  the  years.  However,  as  always,  he 
was  "minding  the  store"  in  bis  highly  ef- 
ficient way  of  keeping  the  administrative 
processes  running  smoothly. 

There  also  was  a  very  Impressive  attitude 
not  always  seen  at  the  termination  of  a 
presidential  career.  While  David  Mullins, 
like  all  men  at  such  a  time,  delighted  In 
reminiscing  about  his  tenure,  he  was  ob- 
viously more  Interested  In  the  future  than 
In  the  past.  He  accepted  invitations  to  make 
a  half-d02ien  speeches  in  the  last  month  of 
his  presidency  and  In  each  of  them,  he 
stressed  the  University's  potential  for  the 
future. 

What  does  one  remember  about  the  man 
and  his  service? 

First,  there  was  his  strength  of  character. 
This  was  often  manifested  in  his  determi- 
nation not  to  be  ruffled  in  times  of  crisis — 
which  occurred,  somewhat  frequently  during 
the  tumultuous  days  when  the  issues  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  demands  of  the 
student  protest  movements  were  constantly 
arising.  He  never  dodged  meetings  with  pro- 
test groups.  Nor  would  he  ever  lose  bis  com- 
posure when  the  hecklers  harassed  him.  but 
rather,  he  made  a  point  of  giving  calm  and 
considered  responses  to  loud  and  vehement 
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crUtclsms.  Down  memory  lane  one  recalls 
the  time  when,  during  the  visit  of  a  dozen 
protesters  to  his  offlce,  the  ^oup  lea<!er  sat 
on  the  presidential  desk,  dangling  his  legs 
and  exercising  hla  Tocal  chords.  But  not  s 
presidential  eyebrow  twitched  In  reaponae. 
and  the  prolfstor  quickly  and  voUmtarUy 
re^'alned  l-.L-.  standing  poslll.in. 

It  was  not  that  he  didn't  become  tense  at 
times,  and  place  heavy  demands  oil  thase 
v.ho  worked  for  him.  Such  traits  are  an  In- 
tot-ral  part  of  consclenf ious  leadership  and. 
Jn  Dr.  MulUns'  c:ise,  they  could  show 
through  on  such  chaotic  occasions  *.=!  the 
campus  visits  of  celebrities  like  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Klchard  Nixon.  Howevof.  even 
as  the  Secret  Service  and  the  "advance  mm" 
created  confusion  and  extremely  hraTv  dr- 
mnnds  on  the  University,  and  n.s  Miinin';' 
anxiety  Increased  about  the  eventual  resulf. 
he  thoughtfully  and  carefully  kept  the  or- 
ganizational wheels  well-greased  until  iome 
highly  complicated  situations  were  resolved. 
There  were  aLso  the  more  smootlUf-run- 
nlng  glamour  moments:  his  appearanoe^  be- 
fore Conf;re.sslonal  Committees  In  bet^alf  of 
constructive  legislation  for  all  of  Amfrlcau 
higher  education,  and  his  address  lsr>  the 
Rational  Association  of  State  Unlversltfc-a  and 
Land-Orant  Colleges  In  his  capacity  as  the 
association  president. 

He  approached  every  admintstratlve  prob- 
lem with  care,  to  the  extent  tliat,  as  ofte  po- 
litical leader  recently  said  of  another.  He 
could  see  seven  sides  to  every  fouf-slded 
question."  Yet,  In  retro5pect,  one  feels  that 
here  wae  a  welcomed  chracterlstic  of  this  imt- 
Ter»lty  president  during  a  period  of  years 
when  controversy,  at  times,  could  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  There  were 
frequent  occasions  when  a  rash  decision, 
reached  too  quickly  without  thoughtful 
evaluation  rf  a  numbrr  of  diverse  factors, 
could  have  damaged  the  Unlver-iltv.  H^e  the 
most  capable  physician,  DavlJ  Miillltts  felt 
the  prevention  of  troi;ble  was  always  better 
than  attempting  the  cure.  And  who.  Inretro- 
»p«ct,  can  say  he  Vktisiit  rl^;ht> 

He  had  an  almost  unique  knack  for  divid- 
ing hLs  life  into  two  separate  coitipart- 
ments — his  no-non.sensc  working  hours  an 
off-duty  periods  when  hi.s  likeable  personal- 
ity and  keen  sense  of  humor  woiild  shlno 
through.  The  David  MuUlns  who  wanlicd  an 
administrative  meinoraadum  on  his  desk  by 
10:30  a.m.  with  no  excuses  was  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  "Dave"  MuIIlns  who,  in 
the  social  company  of  other  university  presi- 
dents, was  the  favorite  raconteur  and  the 
life  of  the  gathering.  Followlr.g  the  admoni- 
tion In  Ercleslastcs.  MulUns  has  found  that 
"for  everything  there  Is  a  season  and  a  time 
to  everyXpurpose  under  the  heavens."  Put 
another  *ay,  he  has  been  "an  all-togtther" 
kind  of  man  whoae  life  style  has  well-gulted 
him  and  brought  him  a  large  measure  of 
self -contentment. 

He  also  has  been  able  to  plice  his  Interests 
In  separate  compartments  and  j-et  give  full 
play  to  all  of  them.  Illustrative  of  thte  has 
been  his  dedication  to  the  academic  progress 
of  the  University  matched  by  his  equagy  Irt- 
tense  devotion  to  the  success  of  the  Razor- 
backs.  Hl.^  cheers  and  laments  for  the  chang- 
ing Razorback  fortunes  are  etjualled  only  by 
the  voluble  expressions  of  his  delightful  wife, 
Eula.  David  MulUns"  Interest  in  hLs  children 
h\s  been  manifested  In  a  number  of  ways 
and  was  perhaps  mn.'^t  sharply  dram«tlzcd 
by  his  pride  In  son  Gary's  progress  with  the 
French  horn  In  the  Razorbark  band. 

He  appropriately  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
dignttv  to  the  presidency.  However,  hf  la  a 
man  who  take  a  practical  Joke.  In  19(T1,  ho 
was  a  member  of  a  blue-ribboned  group  of 
Am-Tlcan  educational  leaders  who  were  taken 
on  a  tour  of  R\issla.  Before  his  departure 
from  the  campus,  members  of  his  staiT  de- 
cided he  should  have  the  proper  sendoff  and 
presented  him  with  Bome  long-hafuUed 
unden*'ear  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
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words  "Siberia  or  bust."  He  still  recalls  the 
Incident  with  spontaneous  laughter. 

He  looks  back  upon  his  achievements  with 
the  recognition  that  he  will  be  remembered 
as  "the  building  president."  True  enough,  he 
has  achieved  far  more  than  any  cf  his  pred- 
ecessors In  the  construction  of  new  facilities- 
However,  he  also  placed  an  early  stress  on  the 
people  and  programs  of  the  University,  and 
11  Is  this  empha.<;is  for  which  he  wi.  hes  mobt 
to  be  remembered.  In  his  first  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  started  a  long  hard  lit'ht  to  ral  e 
faculty  and  stalf  salaries  to  competitive  lev- 
els. Moreover,  he  has  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  down  on  the  need  to  revise 
and  update  the  curriculum  to  meet  t(xlav's 
needs  for  career  preparation  of  studenUs.  Ills 
insistence  upon  more  relevance  is  perhaps 
lie    least    publlcl/cd    f;wt    of    hi^    tenure. 

Dr.  Mulling  al.so  has  not  been  suITicicutly 
rpccgn!.:ed  for  his  relationships  with  stu- 
dents, many  critic^;  believing  these  relation- 
ships were  not  adequate.  Actually,  he  cou- 
siatently  nuilntained  an  "open  door'  pulley 
with  students.  He  never  rejected  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  or  speak  to  a  student  meet- 
Ini;,  and  no  student  or  student  group  has 
ever  denied  an  audience  with  him  In  his 
offlce.  On  two  occasions,  when  gr^uips  were 
t(  o  l.trge,  he  simply  Invited  them  to  meet 
with   Mill   In  a   near  by   conference  room. 

The  Unlveri,ity  Ls  fortunate  tliat  this  man 
will  remain  on  campus  for  .several  more  years 
to  teach  higher  educational  administration 
and  llnance  to  graduate  students. 

About  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  MulUns  Included 
In  one  of  his  speeches  the  following  state- 
ment about  higher  education  that  exempli- 
fies everything  he  has  tried  to  do  fir  the 
University. 

Effective  higher  education  today  has  four 
eo.seiitlaI  Ingredients:  It  must  have  excel- 
lence; It  must  be  well-balanced  In  terms  of 
the  needs  of  the  dfiy:  It  must  have  Integrity 
in  It.s  Intellectual  Influence  and  forcefulness, 
and  It  must  have  the  ability  to  grow  In  Its 
capacity  to  serve  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MY  1973  FEDERAL 
TAX  RETURN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  requests  received  from  the  news  media, 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State  dele- 
gation are  today  submitting  statements 
of  our  financial  position  as  reported  in 
our  Federal  income  tax  returns  for  1973. 
I  am  therefore  reporting  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  to  the  general 
public  on  the  information  contained  in 
my  1973  Federal  income  tax  return. 

I  filed  a  joint  return  with  my  wife 
Alma,  who  was  not  employed  during 
1973.  Total  income  received  from  wages 
and  salaries  during  1973  was  $42,500. 
This  was  augmented  by  $4,367.65  re- 
ceived from  honoraria,  reimbursed  travel 
expenses,  and  Interest  Income  to  make  a 
total  Income  of  $46,867.65  during  1973. 

My  congressional  expenses  exceeded 
the  amount  I  was  reimbursed  by  $4,- 
985.77.  In  addition,  I  had  a  total  of  $7,- 
361.38  In  congressional  expenses  which 
I  claimed  as  a  deduction  as  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  coiigressloaal 
duties  on  schedule  A. 

Adjusting  my  total  income  by  my  ex- 
cess congressional  expenses  made  my  ad- 


justed gross  income  $41,881.88.  There 
were  $17,192.28  in  it^-mized  deductions 
and  $3,000  in  exemptions — I  have  two 
dependent  children,  aged  3  and  5 — which 
made  my  taxable  income  $21,689  60.  My 
.  tax  on   this  amount   \ras  $4,929.67. 

Total  Federal  income  tax  witlilicid 
from  my  salar>'  during  1973  was  $11- 
060.40. 

I  have  no  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  in- 
vestments. I  am  a  full  time  Member  of 
Congress  with  no  outside  income  from 
my  profession,  the  practice  of  law,  or 
from  any  other  source. 


DAY   WITH   GILLIS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr  BOLLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
which  follows  describes  some  of  the  fine 
qualities  and  abilities  of  our  outstanding 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Gillis  Long. 
His  gre.at  energy,  quick  intelligence,  and 
complete  dedication  to  public  service 
represent  a  real  addition  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

D.\Y   With   Cilus   a   Busy   One 
(By  Jo  Tubb) 

(Editor's  Notx. — Mls8  Tubb  accompanied  a 
group  of  Central  Louisiana  guidance  coun- 
selors on  a  visit  to  the  VS.  Naval  Academy 
at  AnnapolLs.  Md..  earlier  this  month.  While 
m  the  area,  she  dropped  In  on  Rep.  Gllli-. 
I^ng  at  his  Wa.shlngton  offlce.  This  Is  her 
account  of  that  visit. ) 

Washington. — The  crew  cut  which  was  hl.i 
trademark  for  so  many  years  is  gone  now.  and 
he  has  abandoned  his  white-shlrt-black-tle 
wardrobe  for  more  colorful  combinations. 
But  one  thing  remains  unchanged  about  Rep. 
GIUls  W.  Long  (D-La) — he  is  stlU  a  man  of 
Intense  energy. 

Often  arriving  at  his  Cannon  Building 
office  before  any  of  six  aides.  Long  generally 
begins  his  days  with  telephone  In  hand, 
catching  his  callecs  before  they  leave  for 
work . 

Today  Is  no  different. 

He's  leaning  back  In  his  high,  black  chair 
when  I  peek  into  the  room,  a  felt-tipped  pen 
lodged  between  two  fingers  erf  hla  right  band 
( It  seems  always  there) ,  his  left  hand  clutch- 
ing the  gray  receiver. 

In  a  voice  loud  and  gravelly  and  apparent- 
ly accustomed  to  speech -making,  the  con- 
pres.-man  talks  of  cows  and  levees  and  Im- 
proper drainage. 

Impressions  left  by  cattle  hooves,  it  seem^, 
are  causing  drainage  problems  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Louisiana. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  goes  this  end  of 
the  conversation.  Then,  there's,  "Good  point ' 
and  "We'll  see  what  we  can  do"  before  Loi'.g 
finally  hangs  up  and  rises  to  greet  me. 

We  have  scarcely  shaken  hands  when  one 
of  the  10  lights  on  the  phone  flickers  again. 
This  time  It  is  an  Independent  gasoline 
dealer  compIaUiing  ot  being  "squee.^ed  out" 
by  major  oil  companies. 

Long  listens  sympathetically,  nods  Ui'o 
the  phone  and  assures  the  .'mall  businessman 
he  tuiderstands  the  problem. 

"He's  not  even  from  my  district,"  the  con- 
grcstman  says  after  the  phone  call.  "But  he's 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  he's  having  problems. 
I  sympathize  with  him;  I  Just  wish  I  could 
do  something  about  It." 
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TBX  DAY'S  AGENDA 

By  this  time,  Leah  Schroeder,  a  top  aide 
who  followed  Long  from  Alexandria,  has 
produced  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper  on  which 
i.-i  typed  the  day's  agenda.  It  won't  be  a  heavy 
liav,  she  teUs  the  congressmaJX 

She  notes  there's  an  interview  at  9:30,  a 
ijiieflng  at  10,  house  session  at  noon  and 
;.iiother  briefing  shortly  after  4  p.m. 

The  House  Rules  Committee,  the  power- 
ful 15 -man  body  of  which  Long  Is  a  member, 
does  not  meet  today,  having  finished  Its 
week's  business  the  day  before. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  the  committee  In 
action,"  Long  says  to  me.  "You'd  find  It 
interesting.  I  believe." 

Meanwhile,  another  aide,  Glnny,  has 
brought  in  a  towering  stack  of  letters  for  the 
congressman  to  sign.  She  pushes  aside  large 
silver  colored  initials  "G"  and  "L"  (paper- 
v.eights,  I  tell  myself)  and  scoots  the  stack 
in  front  of  him. 

He  puts  on  wire-rimmed  glasses  now,  flips 
through  the  letters  one  by  one,  signing  them 
with  the  pen  he  is  wielding.    / 

Liong's  office  receives  as  maby  as  250  letters 
a  day  in  five  separate  dell*Erles,  and  every 
piece — except  "Junk"  malthas  to  be  an- 
swered. The  congressmaiv^ads  each  response 
before  it  leaves  his  desk. 

Some  of  the  letters  concern  personal  mat- 
ters among  constituents,  some  are  legislative 
Inclines  about  House  bills,  others  are  re- 
quests for  materials,  some  concern  project 
work  or  Job  assistance,  and  still  others  are 
schedtiles  and  invitations. 

FAMILIAR   WITH   LETTERS 

An  aide  Is  assigned  to  handle  the  letters  in 
each  category,  but  Long  himself  has  at  least 
conversational  knowledge  of  all  of  them. 

"Did  you  notice  Mr.  So  and  So's  comments 
about  family  planning?"  he  might  ask  an 
assistant,  ready  to  discuss  Mr.  So  and  So's 
letter  or  any  other  In  the  stack. 

The  congressman  is  so  Intent  on  his  letter 
reading  and  signing,  I  dare  not  bother  him 
for  a  while.  Instead,  I  gaze  around  his  offlce 
with  Its  high  celling  and  heavy  turquoise 
drapes,  looking  for  things  Longlsh. 

There  are  framed  photos  on  one  wall  of 
the  room — of  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Long 
with  Sargent  Shrlver  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Another  wall  Is  hung  with  paintings,  attest- 
ing to  the  congressman's  interest  In  art. 

There  Is  a  mirror  above  the  black  couch, 
some  plants  and  family  photos  on  the  window 
sill.  Near  a  corner  is  a  Dall  print  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  on  the  wide  desk,  near  the 
"G"  and  "L",  a  bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
sits  staring. 

"I'm  quite  a  Don  Quixote  fan,"  Long  says, 
noting  there's  a  statue  of  the  windmill 
knight  In  the  outer  offlce  as  well.  "I  sort  of 
Identify  with  the  character,  with  his  Ideal- 
ism. I've  seen  the  play  four  times." 

He  also  Identifies  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
he  adds,  hence  the  btist. 

"I  agree  with  what  President  Kennedy 
said  when  he  feted  all  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners at  the  White  House,"  Long  offers.  "He 
said,  'We  haven't  had  as  much  Intelligence 
In  this  room  since  Je.ferson  dined  alone.'  I 
imagine  that's  true;  Jefferson  was  a  great 
man." 

Long  Is  still  signing  letters  when  a  young 
man  from  the  "Congressional  Quarterly" 
arrives  for  an  Interview  at)OUt  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  writer,  carrying  a  cup  of 
Louisiana  coffee,  praises  the  black  stuff  as  he 
enters  the  room,  saying  it's  the  best  coffee  In 
the  building. 

"We  brew  a  pot  for  Yankees  and  a  pot  for 
Louislanians,"  Long  answers,  smiling.  He 
orders  a  cup  for  himself  and  adds  a  liquid 
sweetener  to  It  when  It  arrives. 

MUTTJAL  RESPECT 

The  interview  goes  smoothly:  there  Is  mu- 
tual respect.  Long  doesn't  hesitate  to  chal- 
lenge a  premise  when  he  thinks  it  Invalid. 
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The  writer  concedes  a  point  If  he  finds  he  has 
made  an  unfair  assumption.  Long  appreci- 
ates the  young  man's  knowledge  of  commit- 
tee affairs  and  says  so.  A  half  hour  somehow 
disappears. 

As  the  young  writer  leaves,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  enters 
the  office.  The  congressmen  calls  in  aides 
Tom  Ledet  and  George  Foote,  both  of  Alex- 
andria, who  are  to  sit  In  on  the  briefing 
about  Bayou  Rapides. 

It  turns  out  to  be  a  fairly  lengthy  four- 
way  discussion  which  ends  on  a  high  note. 
A  study  to  define  the  need  for  larger  pumps 
on  tlie  bayou  must  be  made.  It  is  agreed. 
And  while  the  congressman  is  willing  to  ask 
for  appropriations  for  the  study,  it  now  ap- 
pears the  authorization  is  already  there,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  to  get  an  appropria- 
tion. All  four  are  notably  pleased  by  the 
revelation. 

"It  looks  real  good,"  Long  says  as  the 
engineer  rises  to  leave.  The  congressman  sug- 
gests subsequent  contacts  with  other  olTicials 
to  get  the  ball  rolling,  and  the  room  gradually 
clears. 

Long  la  back  at  his  desk  now,  back  to  his 
paperwork.  There  are  more  phone  calls — 
perhaps  six  or  seven — some  coming  Into  the 
office,  others  going  out. 

The  congressman  Intermittently  lifts  the 
receiver  to  ring  one  aide  or  another,  asking 
endless  questions,  expecting  quick  answers 
and  getting  them.  Everything  clicks.  The 
office  is  a  study  in  efficiency. 

At  11:45  a  loud  buzzer  sounds  three  times, 
and  three  lights  on  the  face  of  a  wall  clock 
flic'r-.er  on.  That  means.  Long  explains,  the 
House  will  be  in  sesslbn  at  noon  today.  He 
straightens  his  tie,  smooths  out  his  gray 
striped  suit  coat  and  leaves  his  offlce  for  the 
half-mile  walk  to  the  House  floor. 

Long  walks  briskly,  his  left  hand  tucked 
into  a  pocket,  his  right  arm  pumping.  For  an 
Arkansan-tumed-Loulslanlan,  the  pace  is 
exhausting;  for  Long  it  Is  a  matter  of  course. 
He  appears  inexhaustable. 

I  enjoy  lunch  in  a  House  cafeteria  while 
Long  attends  the  noon  session.  (The  con- 
gressman sometimes  eats  soup  and  a  sand- 
wich in  his  offlce;  at  other  times  he  lunches 
in  the  cafeteria  or  eats  downtown.  To  my 
knowledge,  he  skipped  lunch  altogether 
today. 

The  vote  on  the  House  floor  concerns 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Non-controversial,  It  passes  by  an  over- 
whelming margm. 

Long  doesn't  return  to  his  office  imme- 
diately after  the  vote.  Instead  staying  on  the 
floor  to  speak  with  fellow  congressmen  about 
vaijous  Issues.  He  approaches  each  subject 
wlfti  intense  Interest,  as  If  each  were  the  only 
ona  on  hla  mind.  His  concentration,  his 
knc^Oe^ge  on  such  a  wide  range  of  topics  is 
remarkable. 

READS  A  LOT 

Much  of  that  knowledge  comes  from  read- 
ing. Long  devours  a  great  deal  of  printed 
matter  during  the  course  of  a  day,  often 
reading  far  into  the  night  at  home. 

"This  is  a  24-hour  Job,"  he  says.  "I  spend  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  telephone  after  I  get  home, 
and  there  is  always  something  to  read.  This 
Is  not  a  Job  that  can  be  turned  oS  at  the 
end  of  a  day." 

When  the  congressman  returns  to  his  offlce 
at  mid-afternoon,  there  are  messages  for  him. 
Schedules  have  been  re-scheduled.  Api>olnt- 
ments  have  been  verified.  Another  dispatch 
of  mall  has  been  opened,  examined  and  left 
on  his  desk. 

Shortly  before  his  4:10  meeting  with  an 
Army  representative,  a  friend  from  the 
Eighth  District  drops  by  the  office,  and  Long 
talks  with  him,  even  if  it  means  making  the 
officer  wait  a  few  minutes.  Priorities  are  clear. 

Halfway  through  the  Army  briefing — this 
one     about     fhe     "new     posture"    of     the 
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Army — I  make  my  apologies  for  having  to 
lea%'e  early  to  catch  a  pWne. 

(The  Army  representative  seems  to  wel- 
come the  break — Long  is  drilling  him.  a:.d 
the  officer,  with  his  prepared  spiel,  hasn't 
anticipated  all  of  the  congressman's  ques- 
tions.) 

Once  again.  Long  rises  for  a  handshake, 
stUl  firm  after  nine  ho'ors  on  the  Job  and 
three  more  to  go. 

"Come  back,"  he  says,  "when  I  have  a 
busier  schedule. ' 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  BEGIN 
HEALTH  HEARINGS— REPAIR  OF 
MEDICARE  A  LEGISLATIVE  PRIOR- 
ITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANiK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  TiiK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
on  April  24,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  'will  begin  a  new  series  of 
hearings  on  health  care  and  iiealth 
insui'ance  legislation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  which  needs  to 
be  done  to  provide  all  Americans  with 
better  health  insurance  protection.  But 
tlie  first  priority  must  be  the  repair  of 
medicare.  For  several  years  now,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  deluged 
with  letters  and  complaints  from  con- 
stituents regarding  the  "breakdov.'n"  of 
medicare.  The  medicare  promise  of  1965 
has  become  the  medicare  delusion  of 
1974.  Delays  in  reimbursement,  dis- 
allowance of  claims,  lack  of  complete 
coverage,  failure  to  provide  adeo.u'^t? 
nursing  home  care  have  all  become  in- 
creasingly serious. 

It  will  make  little  sen^e  to  build  an 
expanded  facility  onto  medicare  when 
medicare  is  becoming  a  national  disaster. 
We  must  provide  for  the  immediate  im- 
provement of  the  medicare  system  as  a 
base  on  which  to  provide  better  health 
care  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1974,  by  Don  Klirkman  entitled 
"Elderly  Are  Finding  Medicare  a  Cosily 
Delusion."  The  article  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  problems  which  have 
come  to  plague  medicare.  Originally, 
medicare  recipients  had  to  pay  $36  a 
year  for  the  part  B  physicians'  coverage 
insurance.  Now  the  premium  is  $80.40. 
The  full  text  of  the  article  follows : 

Elderly  Are  Finding  Medicare  a  Costl? 

Delusion 

(By  Eton  Klrkman) 

Washington. — Last  summer  an  elderly 
lady  in  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  had  a  c<.i^ract 
removed  from  her  right  eye.  Her  doctor's  bill 
w£ts  $1135  and  the  special  eyeglasses  she 
needed  were  $147. 

She  was  shocked  to  find  her  medicare 
reimbursement  was  only  $560  and  that  she 
had  to  pay  the  remaining  $722  out  of  her 
meager  resources. 

Like  millions  of  other  elderly  Americans, 
she  found  herself  a  victim  of  some  of  the 
short<;omings  of  the  eight-year-old  federal 
health  insurance  plan  for  the  23  million 
Americans  55  or  older.  Critics  contend  that 
Medicare : 
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FAILS  to  pay  enough  of  the  health  bills  of 
the  elderly. 

FAILS  to  pay  for  many  necessary  bealth 
aervlcea  like  dentistry,  routine  eyeglaales  or 
prcocrlpUon  drugs  outside  of  ho^ltals. 

la  so  snarled  In  red  tape  that  most  of  the 
elderly  cannot  cope  with  the  government 
paper Aork  required  to  file  claims  wltli  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  whlcl*  ad- 
ministers the  program. 

Is  open  to  abuses  by  doctors  to  ma.xlmlze 
thf'lr  Incomes. 

Although  the  Nixon  Administration  wants 
to  Include  Medicare  as  a  part  of  Its  pro- 
posed national  health  Insurance  (NHI)  plan. 
m^iny  e.xpe^-tsldoubt  Congress  will  enact  the 
plan  or  that  It  would  correct  Medicare's 
shortcomings. 

Much  of  the  criticism  Is  directed  at  the 
way  Medicare  pays  for  services  outside  hos- 
pitaLs  and  the  way  It  pays  doctor  bills. 

The  Medicare  law  took  effect  In  1966  and 
provided  a  basic  Insurance  plan  for  virtually 
e.cry  American  65  or  over  designed  to  pay 
mo,t  of  his  hospital  bills.  This  Is  the  l>aslc 
Medicare  plan  paid  for  by  Social  Security 
funds.  But  it  does  not  cover  doctor  bills  or 
the  cost  of  full-time  niu-si!;g  while  la  the 
boapltal. 

Congress  also  provided  a  Medicare  supple- 
meatary  medical  Inauranco  program.  »vall- 
ahle  to  Medicare  recipients  at  a  cost,  designed 
to  help  them  pay  for  their  health  car©  out- 
side of  hosplUls  and  to  help  them  pay  their 
doctor  bills.  But  this  in.siu-ance  plan  is  com- 
plex and  no  snarled  In  red  tape  that  most 
Americans  simply  cannot  cop©  with,  the 
necessary  paperwork. 

Originally.  Medicare  recipients  had  to  pay 
$36  a  year  foe  the  supplemental  Medicare 
medical  Insurance.  They  now  must  pay 
$80.40.  Originally,  each  Medicare  recipient 
had  to  pay  the  first  $50  of  his  annual  claim 
Bgamst  the  supplementary  Medicare  insur- 
ance, Including  doctors'  bills.  Now  he  must 
p»y  the  first  $eo.  Originally  he  was  to  pay 
ac^  of  all  medical  bllla  beyond  that  first 
♦50.  Now  he  must  pay  20%  beyond  the  first 
$60. 

Congre.'^s.  reacting  to  objections  by  many 
doctors  that  Medicare  would  "Infringe  on  the 
physlclan-paMent  relationship,"  permttted 
physicians  to  collect  from  Medicare  In  either 
of  two  ways: 

By  assignment  In  which  the  doctor  agrees 
to  accept  the  Medicare-approved  fee  sched- 
ule as  payment  in  full  for  his  services  and 
In  which  the  doctor  does  aU  the  paperwork. 
This  way,  if  the  Medicare -approved  fee  Cor  a 
certain  procedure  were  $50,  Medicare  would 
pay  $40  and  the  patient  $10.  The  doctor  can- 
not charge  more  than  the  $50  Medicare- 
approved  fee  for  that  particular  professional 
service.  C 

By  direct  billing  in  which  the  doctor 
chATges  whatever  he  wants  while  the  patient 
does  the  paperwork  and  pays  the  difference 
between  the  Medicare-approved  fee  and  the 
doctor's  charge. 

Former  Social  Security  Commissioner  Kob- 
ert  M  Ball  told  Scrlpps-Howard  Newsnapers 
in  his  Interview  that  while  Medicare  does  a 
good  Job  paymg  hospital  bills,  "protection 
Bf:ain.st  the  cost  of  physicians'  .service  wa.';n't 
very  good  when  the  prcisram  started  and  Isn't 
very  good  now.  I  think  its  time  Congress 
gave  the  program  a  niajcr  overhaul." 

WUlLam  R.  Hutton.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  aald 
his  office  receives  more  complaints  about  di- 
rect billing  than  any  other  Medicare  problem. 
"A  doctor  doesn't  have  a  sign  in  his  oifice 
or  a  tattoo  on  his  forehead,"  Hutton  said, 
•t'.-lling;  his  patients  whether  he's  a  direct- 
bihing  doctor  or  a-i  assignment  doctor.  6o  a' 
Medicare  recipient  gets  treated  by  a  direct 
bilier  who  charges  far  more  than  Medkrare 
pays  and  gets  shocked  when  he  sees  the  slae 
of  the  doctor's  bill. 

"When  these  people  get  a  doctor's  bill  ttaftt 
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runs  Into  hundreds  of  dollars,  they  say  to 
themselves:  "How  can  I  possibly  pay  this?" 
And  they  sit  down  and  cry.  Direct  billing  la 
a  cruel,  cruel  thing  to  do  to  old  people." 

"I  think,"  Ball  said,  "that  very  quickly 
Medicare  recipients  would  pass  the  word 
around  about  who's  a  dlrect-bllimg  doctor 
and  who  Isn't,  and  the  direct  blllers  would 
suffer.  I  think  If  you  hit  them  In  the  pocket- 
book  by  depriving  them  of  Medicare  patients, 
they'll  quickly  fall  Into  line." 

Ball  and  other  Medicare  critics  want  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  red  tape.  He  also  wants 
Congress  to  aboUsh  the  $80.40  annua]  pre- 
mium for  Medicare  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  because  he  thinks  It  runs  counter 
to  the  basic  idea  behind  Social  Security. 

"I  think  a  person  should  pay  for  his  re- 
tirement benefits  while  he's  young  and 
working  and  not  when  he's  retired,"  Ball  said. 

And  he  would  abolish  the  requirement  that 
the  elderly  pay  the  first  $G0  of  their  medical 
bills  each  year.  In  place  of  requiring  the 
$80.40  and  $60  payments,  he  would  require 
Medicare  recipients  to  pay  20  7o  of  each  bill 
up  to  about  $250  or  $500  and  then  a  lesser 
percentage  of  bills  beyond  that. 

"It  would  be  beautifully  sample."  he  said. 
Tlie  patients  would  not_Jaer(e  to  keep  track 
of  every  bill  and  th<  doctors  and  hospitals 
would  handle  the  pAper  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  improvement  they  e.xpect  wUl  be 
coverage  of  prescription  drtigs  outside  hos- 
pitals. The  Senate  voted  that  change  last 
year,  and  house  pas-age  this  year  Is  hkely. 
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UNTIMELY    FLIGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHWSKTTS 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lament 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  will  appar- 
ently do  nothing  to  stop  the  unbelievable 
inflation  in  our  economy  by  extending 
authorization  for  some  form  of  price 
control. 

I  attach  herewith  a  perceptive  article 
by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  the  president 
of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
Dr.  Heller  Is  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Coun(*  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Heller  concludes  his  very  balanced 
plea  for  some  form  of  controls  by  stating: 

The  Congress  and  the  country  may  well  rue 
the  day  when,  largely  at  the  behest  of  big 
bu.sine.ss  and  organized  labor,  the  government 
pre-sence  In  their  price  and  wage  decisions 
was  mindlessly  liquidated,  leaving  tlie  con- 
sumer to  fend  for  himself. 

Dr.  Heller's  article  is  taken  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  15,  1974: 

The   nNTiMEi.y  Flight   Feom   Conteoi-s 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Cjn['rc;is  Is  about  to  outdo  the  White 
House  in  running  away  from  the  Inflation 
problem : 

— While  correctly  observing  that  business 
and  laljor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage-prlc« 
controls — and  that  consumer  views  range 
from  skeptical  to  cynical— Congress  Is  mis- 
takenly sending  such  controls  to  the  gas 
chamber  rather  than  putting  them  In  cold 
storage. 

— While  correctly  concluding  that  broad- 
scale  mandatory  controls  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  In  an  excess-demand,  shortage- 
plagued    eoonotny.    Congress    Is    mistakenly 


walking  away  from  Its  responsibility  to  as- 
sert the  public  Interest  in  price-wage  moder- 
ation in  an  economy  plagued  by  softening 
demand   and   rising  unemployment. 

— While  correctly  observing  that  the 
White  House  has  done  Its  level  worst  to  di:;- 
credlt  controls,  Congress  Is  mistakenly  re- 
fusing even  to  give  John  Dunlop  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  the  leverage  they  need 
to  Insure  that  the  pledges  of  price  moder- 
ation and  supply  Increases  made  In  exchange 
for  early  de-control  by  many  industries  will 
be  redeemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  In  111  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to 
Itself  today — let  alone  to  voters  ne.xt  fall — 
the  discarding  of  all  wage-price  restraints 
In  the  face  of  record  rates  of  inflation  of 
12%  In  the  cost  of  living  and  15'!f  in  whole- 
sale prices  (Including  an  ominous  35%  rate 
of  inflation  last  month  In  industrial  com- 
modity prices).  Is  It  the  product  of  a  grow- 
ing "what's-the-use"  attitude?  Is  It  an  Im- 
plicit surrender  to  an  inflation  that  1=; 
deemed  in  part  to  be  woven  Into  the  Insti- 
tutional fabric  of  our  economy  and  In  part 
visited  upon  us  by  uncontrollable  external 
forces  like  world  food  and  material  short- 
ages and  oil  cartels?  In  short,  is  inflation 
now  thought  to  be  not  Just  out  of  control 
but  beyond  our  control? 

MILTON    FRIEDMAN'S    STREAK 

An  affirmative  answer  to  these  brooding 
questions  seems  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
evokes  surprise,  astonishment,  and  disbelief 
in  the  best  streaking  tradition — from  Smith- 
iKn  laissez-faire  to  Brazilian  indexation.  At 
pircsent,  we  use  the  cost-of-living  escalator 
selectively  to  protect  32  million  Social  Secu- 
rity and  civil  service  beneficiaries  and  13  mil- 
lion recipients  of  food-stamjjs  and  to  hedge 
Inflation  bets  in  wage  contracts  for  lO  of 
the  labor  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would  put  all 
groups — those  who  profit  from  Inflation  and 
those  who  suffer  from  It  alike — on  the  in- 
flation escalator  and  thus  help  institutional- 
ize our  present  double-digit  rates  of  in- 
flation. 

Meanwhile,  interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Arthur  Bums  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  in  the  battle  against  Inflation.  With 
wage-price  control  headed  for  oblivion  In  the 
face  of  seething  taflatlon,  the  Fed  apparently 
views  Itself  as  the  last  bastion  of  inflation  de- 
fense. So  It  Is  adding  to  the  witches'  brew 
by  Implicitly  calling  on  unemployment  and 
economic  slack  to  help  check  the  Inflation 
spiral. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labor  and  business  lob- 
bies. Congress  seems  to  have  closed  Its  mind 
to  the  legitimate  continuing  role  of  price- 
wage  constraints.  What  Is  that  role  In  an 
economy  relying  primarily,  as  It  should,  en 
the  dictates  cf  the  marketplace? 

First  are  the  Important  transitional  fur.c- 
tkms  of  the  Cost  of  LivUig  Council  for  which 
Mr.  Dimlop,  with  vacillating  support  from 
the  Wlilte  House.  a.;ked  congressional  auth.-.r- 
Ity.  In  its  new  form  after  April  30  U-e  Coui.cil 
would  have: 

enforced  commitments  made  by  the  ce- 
ment, fertilber.  auto,  tire  and  tube,  ana 
many  other  de-controlled  Industries  to  re- 
strain prices  and  or  expand  supplies— oom- 
mltments  that  v.ould  become  unenforce- 
able when  COLC  goes  down  the  drain  with 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  on  April  30: 

protected  patients  against  an  explosion  of 
hospital  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  controls 
on  the  health-care  Industry  until  Congre.s.5 
adopts  a  national  health  Insurance  plan: 

prevented  an  early  explosion  of  construe 
tion   waces   and  the  associated  danger  that 
housing    recovery    might    be    crippled; 

maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bargains 
that  are.eliglble  for  reopening  with  manda- 
tory controls  are  lifted. 
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Beyond  Phase  4's  post-operative  period, 
government  needs  to  assert  Its  presence  In 
wage-price  developments  In  several  critical 
ways. 

■fhe  first  would  be  to  continue  the  impor- 
tant function  of  monitoring  other  govem- 
mfnt  agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  anti-In- 
flationary eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade, 
tran.sport,  energy  and  housing  policies.  The 
point  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price 
ccniequences  of  the  coet-boostlng  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oriented 
aRoncles.  The  White  House  could  continue 
this  function  without  congressional  author- 
ity, but  a  statutory  base  would  give  the 
watchdog  agency  much  more  clout. 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  working  with 
industry,  labor,  and  government  units  to  Im- 
prove wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck Inflation  by  encouraging  Increased  pro- 
duction of  scarce  goods  and  raw  materials. 
Third,  and  by  far  the  most  Important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wage  bar- 
gains and  price  decisions  and  spotlighting 
those  that  flout  the  public  interest. 

The  trauma  of  Phase  3  and  4  has  appar- 
ently blotted  out  memories  of  the  painfully 
relevant  experience   of  196»-71: 

The  school's-out,  hands-off  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Nixon  early  In  1989  touched 
off  a  rash  of  price  mcreases  and  let  a  vicious 
wage-price  spiral  propel  inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  down- 
ward. 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  moved  in  with 
the  powerfulr  circuit-breaker  of  the  90-day 
freeze  was  the  spiral  turned  off. 

Today,  the  urgent  task  is  to  see  that  It's 
not  turned  on  again.  In  that  quest,  some 
forces  are  working  In  our  favor : 

Much  of  the  steam  should  be  gomg  out  of 
special-sector  inflation  In  oil,  food,  and  raw 
materials. 

The  pop-up  or  bubble  effect  of  ending 
mandatory  controls  should  work  Its  infla- 
tionary way  through  the  economy  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few  signs 
of  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  In  1969-70, 
when  first-year  Increases  Jumped  from  8% 
to  16%  in  less  than  a  year.  Wage  moderation 
In  1973 — Induced  lnp>art  by  wage  controls, 
but  even  more  by  the  absence  of  Inordinate 
profits  in  most  labor-intensive  Industries 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical  bottlenecks 
were  in  materials  and  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity rather  than  In  labor  supply — has  set 
no  high  pay  targets  for  labor  to  shoot  at. 
Tlius  far  In  1974,  the  alumlnimi,  can,  and 
newly-elgned  steel  settlements  won't  greatly 
boost  those  targets.  So  the  price -wage  spiral 
Is  not  yet  at  work.  Since  In  addition,  oost-of- 
Uvlng  escalators  apply  to  only  one-tenth  of 
the  U.S.  work  force,  the  ballooning  cost  of 
livmg  has  not  yet  triggered  a  new  price-wage 
spiral.  Still,  there  Is  a  distinct  calm-before- 
the-storm  feeling  abroad  In  the  land  of  labor 
negotiations. 

A    MODERNIZATION    IN    INFLATION 

With  demand  softening  and  shortages 
easmg  m  large  segments  of  the  economy,  the 
old  rules  of  the  marketplace  would  suggest 
that  Inflation  is  bound  to  moderate.  And  the 
odds  are  that  it  will — but  how  fast,  how 
far.  and  how  firmly  is  another  matter.  And 
that's  where  a  price-wage  monitor  with  a 
firm  statuory  base  Is  badly  needed.  It  could 
play  a  significant  role  In.  inducing  big  busi- 
ness to  break  the  heady  habit  of  escalating 
prices  and  In  forestallmg  big  labor's  addlc- 
tic:i  to  double-digit  wage  advances. 

Industry  after  Industry  has  gotten  Into 
the  hahlt  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost-Justlfled 
be- Is  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  material  prices 
skyrocketed.  De-control  will  reinforce  that 
habit. 

Once  tliese  bulges  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  economy,  ifc  tend  to  assume 
thut  virulent  Inflation  wUl  subside.  Indeed, 
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In  some  areas  sruch  as  retailing,  farm  prod- 
ucts, small  business,  and  much  of  unorga- 
nized labor,  competitive  market  forces  will 
operate  to  help  business  and  labor  kick  the 
Inflationary  habit. 

But  In  areas  dominated  by  powerful 
unions  and  industrial  oligopolies,  a  prod  is 
needed  if  habitual  mflatlon — Inflation  with 
no  visible  means  of  support  from  underlying 
supply  and  demand  conditions  In  the  econ- 
omy— Is  to  be  broken.  If  it  Is  not,  the  threat 
of  a  wage  break-out  will  loom  large  In  up- 
coming wage  negotiations  In  the  construc- 
tion, communications,  aerospace,  ship  build- 
ing, alrUnes,  mining,  and  railroad  industries. 
In  those  critical  negotiations,  the  wage  mod- 
eration o5  the  past  two  years  could  go  up  In 
smoke  If  the  ebbmg  of  non-labor  cost  pres- 
sures Is  simply  converted  Into  profits  rather 
than  being  shared  with  consumers  in  price 
moderation. 

Congress  and  the  'White  House  are  taking 
undue  risks  if  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  In  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competi- 
tive forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  consumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman 
and  to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket 
by  a  management  labor  coalition,  the  con- 
sumer needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  will 
bark  and  growl  and  occasionally  bite.  Such 
an  agency — which  could  accomplish  a  good 
deal  by  skillful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  In- 
quiry and  publicity  and  much  more  if  it  vrere 
able  to  draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of  suspen- 
sion and  rollback  when  faced  with  gross 
violations  and  defiance — could  provide  sub- 
stantial insurance  against  Inflation  by  habit. 

CONTENTS   OF  AN   ACTION   PROGRAM 

An  action  program  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  have  included — Indeed,  given  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed 
could  still  mclude — the  following  elements: 

A  quick  and  simple  extension  of  the  stand- 
by powers  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  the  transitional  period. 

The  establishment  of  a  monitoring  agen- 
cy— preferably  by  statute  and  equipped  with 
last-resort  suspension  and  rollback  powers, 
but  if  that  is  not  to  be,  then  by  White  House 
action  and  relying  mainly  on  Instruments  of 
Inquiry  and  publicity — to  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  big  business  and  big  labor  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  wage-price  deci- 
sions under  present  circumstances — as  we 
seem  hell-bent  to  do  in  our  disenchantment 
with  controls  and  sudden  revival  of  faith  In 
the  market  system — would  be  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  classic  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  may  well  rue  the  day  when, 
largely  at  the  behest  of  big  business  and  or- 
ganized labor,  the  government  presence  In 
their  price  and  wage  decisions  was  mind- 
lessly liquidated,  leavUig  the  consumer  to 
fend  for  himself. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    mVf    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nrmly 
believe  that  an  extraordinary  effort 
should  be  made  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  Government.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  goal  Is  to  assure  the  public 
that  potential  conflicts  of  interest  among 
their  elected  Representatives  have  been 
disclosed  as  pai-t  of  a  disclosure  of  finan- 
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cial  interests  made  available  for  public 
scrutiny. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  releasing  a 
statement  of  my  financial  holdings,  in- 
come, taxes,  and  other  Information  be- 
yond that  required  by  rule  XLIV  of  the 
Hoijse  of  Representatives : 

Statement  of  Financial  Intebests 

Income:  My  total  Income  for  1973  was  de- 
rived from  my  congressiona".  salary:  Income 
from  my  law  practice  of  less  than  $10,000: 
and  bank  interest  and  stock  dividends  of 
less  than  $1,(XX).  There  were  no  other  sources 
of  mcome. 

Taxes:  I  paid  In  excess  of  $6,000  in  federal, 
state  and  city  Income  taxes.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  Congress,  I  have  had  my 
prior  federal  tax  returns  duly  audited  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Financial  Holdings:  My  major  financial  In- 
terests Include  stock  In  Katy  Industries  with 
a  present  market  value  of  $13,500.  I  also  o-x-n 
a  home  assessed  at  less  than  $30,000.  I  do  not 
know  the  present  market  value.  The  Home 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  holds  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  home  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  I  also  own  United  States  Savln-s 
Bonds  with  a  value  of  approximately  $5,000. 

I  do  not  serve  as  a  Director  or  Officer  of  ar.y 
business  entity  (Corporation,  partnership, 
etc.)  other  than  my  law  firm,  which  does 
not  engage  In  federal  practice. 

At  this  point.  I  am  inserting  into  lhe 
CoNCRESsioN.AL  RECORD  the  t^xt  of  that 
form  which  must  be  filed  by  Members 
of  Congress  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct: 

Past     A — U.S.     Houst!     of     REPRESENT.^m  rs 
( WHrrK   Form  :    Members   Only  ) 

ST.^TEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FINANCIAI.  INTERESTS 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS  AS  OF  DATE  OF  FILING  A.ND 
CFRTAIN  OTHKR  FINANCIAL  DATA  COVERING 
CALENDAR     TE.AR      19  73 

Filing  required  by  April  30,  1974 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Ofllclal  Conduct 

(Member's  name)    Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

(District ) .  Ozone  Park. 

( State  > .  New  York. 

Part  A:  (See  Instructions  and  text  of 
House  Rule  XLIV  on  reverse  side) . 

The  Interest  of  a  spouse  or  any  other  party, 
if  consiructively  controlled  by  the  person 
reportmg,  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  the  mterest  of  the  persoii  reporting. 

1.  List  the  name.  Instrument  of  owner- 
ship, and  any  position  of  management  held 
In  any  busmess  entity  doing  a  substantial 
busmess  with  the  Federal  Grovernment  or 
subject  to  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in 
which  the  ownership  is  in  excess  of  95.000 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of  filing. 
or  from  which  Income  of  il.OOO  or  more  was 
derived  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Do  not  list  any  time  or  demand  deposit  in 
a  financial  institution  or  any  debt  instru- 
ment having  a  fixed  yield  unless  it  is  con- 
vertible to  an  equity  instrument.     ; 

Business  Entity — Katy  Industries:  Ii.siiii- 
ment    of   Ownership — Common    Eitick; 

Position  of  Management — none/ 

Busmess  Entity — U.S.  Savings /feond;  In- 
strument of  Ownership — E  Bonds;  Posi'l^n 
of  Management — none. 

(If  additional  space  needed  please  attach 
supplemental  listing,  unsealed.) 

2.  List  the  name,  address  and  t.vpe  cf  prac- 
tice of  any  professional  organization  In  w  hich 
the  person  reporting,  or  his  spouse,  is  an 
officer,  director,  or  partner,  or  serves  in  any 
advisory  capacity,  from  which  Income  of 
$1,000  or  more  was  derived  d'uxirg  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

Name — Audabbo,  DeSena  and  Mavro;  Ad- 
dress— 96-11  101st  Ave..  Ozone  Park,  N.V., 
11416;   Type  of  Practice — Legal-partnership. 

3.  Li:t  the  source  of  each  of  the  following 
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items  received  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year: 

(a)  Any  Income  from  a  single  sotirc*  for 
services  rendered  (other  than  from  the  U.S. 
Government)  exceeding  $6,000  and  not  re- 
ported In  section  2  above.  None. 

lb)  Any  capital  gain  from  a  single  source 
exceeding  $5,000,  other  than  from  the  sale 
of  a  residence  occupied  by  the  person  re- 
porting.   (As   reportable   to  IRS.)    None. 

(c)  Reimbursement  for  expenditures 
(other  than  from  the  US.  Government)  ex- 
ceeding (1,000   In   each   instance.   None. 

(d)  Sources  of  honoraria  aggregating  $300 
or  more  from  a  single  source.  (Name  the 
original  source,  not  a  speakers'  bureau.) 
None. 

4.  List  each  creditor  to  whom  the  person 
reporting  was  Indebted  for  a  period  of  90 
consecutive  days  or  more  In  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  (10,000  excluding  any  Indebtedness 
specifically  secured  by  the  pledge  of  assets 
of  the  person  reporting  of  appropriate  value. 
None. 

(Date  of  filing)  4  23.  74. 

(Signature   of   Declarer)    J.    W.    Addabbo. 

Campaign  moneys  are  not  to  be  taken  Into 
account  in  this  report. 


HOW  EPA  DESTROYS  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
the  failure  of  Government  involvement 
in  what  should  be  private  matters  la  so 
overwhelming  that  it  is  surprising  that 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  learned 
the  important  lesson  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson understood  many  years  ago,  that 
that  Grovernment  is  best  wliich  governs 
least. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  consumers,  Gov- 
ernment has  regulated  a  variety  of  prices, 
such  as  those  In  the  area  of  air  travel. 
The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  a  flight  from 
New  York  to  Washington  is  significantly 
higher  than  the  cost  of  a  flight  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego,  an  equivalent 
distance,  but  within  a  single  State  and, 
therefore,  not  regulated  by  the  FAA. 
When  regulation  ceases  to  exist,  the  con- 
sumer receives  the  benefit  of  a  lower  free 
market  price.  Now,  In  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting our  natural  resources.  Govern- 
ment programs  threaten  to  do  preciacly 
the  opposite. 

Discus.sing  recent  events  in  the  North- 
west, M.  Stanton  E\^ns  notes  that: 

Thanks  to  efTort.s  by  the  ecocru.'iaderB  to 
block  the  u.se  of  DDT,  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho  have  sufTered  a  mas- 
sive infestation  of  Insects  railed  tustock 
moths  which  feed  on  stands  of  timber.  The 
result — has  been  to  kill  or  damage  at  least 
a  million  acres  of  trees,  with  grievous  eftlects 
upon  the  local  economy,  wildlife,  birds  and 
the  general  public  health. 

Mr.  Evans  reports  that: 

similar  results  have  occurred  In  the  Btost- 
em  states  where  budworms  and  gypsy  moths 
have  ravaged  trees  In  kindred  fashion,  neirest 
products  spokesmen  estimate  gypsy  moths 
alone  were  responsible  for  a  60  per  cent  de- 
foliation level  on  some  500,000  acres  of  tirees 
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In  New  England.  Pennsylvania.  New  Tork  and 
New  Jersey.  Spruce  budworms  have  been 
epidemic  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

Despite  the  fact  that  foresters  and  oth- 
ers petitioned  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  relent  In  the  ban  against 
DDT.  this  request  was  denied  on  the 
groiuids  that  the  tussock  moth  epidemic 
would  run  its  course  and  come  to  a  nat- 
ural end.  Mr.  Evans  notes  that: 

Unfortunately,  this  did  not  occur,  and  as  a 
result  evergreen  trees  were  defoliated  over  a 
1,400  square  mile  area  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Finally,  after  much  damage  was  done, 
the  EPA  reversed  itself.  The  reversal  still 
does  not  extend  to  the  Eastern  States.  In 
addition,  the  EPA  initially  Hanned  DDT 
against  the  recommendations  of  Its  own 
hearing  examiner.  The  examiner  found 
that.  "DDT  is  extremely  low  In  acute 
toxity  to  man.  DDT  is  not  a  safety  hazard 
to  man  when  used  as  directed." 

The  irony  is  clear.  Mr.  Evans  concludes 
that: 

There  are  the  environmentalists,  allegedly 
concerned  to  save  our  natural  resources,  pro- 
moting a  policy  which  results  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber. 

Hopefully,  we  will  finally  learn  the 
futility  of  Government  coercion  and  the 
tendency  toward  blindness  on  the  part  of 
Government  administrators.  I  wish  to 
.share  with  my  colleagues  the  article, 
"How  EPA  Destroys  Our  Natural  Re- 
sources," which  appeared  in  the  April  13, 
1974  issue  of  Human  Events  and  insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
How  EPA  DiSTROTs  Our  NATtrRAL  Resources 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

Foresters,  growers,  public  officials  and  Just 
plain  citizen?  In  the  great  Northwest  may 
be  forgiven  If  they  have  a  less  than  charitable 
view  of  the  nation's  environmentalists. 

Thanks  to  efforts  by  the  eco-crusaders  to 
block  the  use  of  DDT,  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho  have  suffered  a  mas- 
sive Infestation  of  Insects  called  tussock 
moths  which  feed  on  stalids  of  timber.  The 
result,  according  to  Rep.'  Steve  Symms  (R- 
Idaho) ,  has  been  to  kill  or  damage  at  least  a 
million  acres  of  trees,  with  grievous  effects 
upon  the  local  economy,  wUdllfe,  birds  aikd 
the  general  public  health. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Agriculture 
subcommittee.  Symms  and  a  host  of  other 
witnesses  spelled  out  the  scope  of  the  dam- 
age: Loss  of  big-game  cover.  Increa-sed  tem- 
perature levels  In  waterways,  lack  of  nesting 
sites,  augmented  danger  of  forest  fires.  In 
economic  terms,  some  500  million-plus  board 
feet  of  timber  have  been  lost,  and  on  Symms" 
figuring  regeneration  of  the  area  will  be  a 
50-year  process. 

Similar  results  have  occurred  In  the  East- 
ern states  where  budworms  and  gypsy  moths 
have  ravaged  trees  In  kindred  fashion  For- 
e-st  products  spokesmen  estimate  gypsy 
moths  alone  were  responsible  for  a  fiO  per 
cent  defoliation  level  on  some  500,000  acres 
of  trees  In  New  England.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Spruce  budworms  have 
been  epidemic  In  the  state  of  Maine. 

All  of  which  ln.splred  foresters  and  others 
In  such  areas  to  petition  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  relent  In  the  ban 
against  DDT.  A  year  ago.  then-EPA  chief 
William  Ruckelshaus  denied  such  a  request 
on  the  grounds  that  the  tussock  moth  epi- 
demic would  run  its  course  and  come  to  a 
natural  end.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  oc- 
cur, and  as  a  result  evergreen  trees  were  de- 
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foliated  over  a  l,400-8quare-inll6  area  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Paced  with  mounting  evidence  of  ecological 
damage,  EPA  this  year  reversed  Itself  and 
permitted  use  of  DDT  In  the  Northwestern 
states.  This  does  not.  of  coxirse,  undo  the 
damage  already  Inflicted  by  EPA  policy,  which 
Symms  describes  as  "a  national  disgrace."  Nor 
does  the  reversal  extend  to  the  Eastern  stales 
which  are  stUl  trying  to  control  their  own 
pests  while  being  denied  resort  to  mankind's 
must  effective  pesticide. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that 
Ruckelshaus  Issued  the  ban  on  DDT  In  the 
fir.st  place  against  the  recommendations  of 
EPA's  own  hearing  examiner.  The  examiner 
found  '-DDT  Is  extremely  lov  In  acute  toxity 
to  man.  DDT  Is  not  a  safety  hazard  to  man 
when  used  as  directed.  .  . . 

"The  uses  of  DDT  under  the  registration 
Involved  here  do  not  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  freshwater  fish,  estuarlne  organisms,  wild 
birds,  or  other  wildlife.  The  adverse  ellect 
on  beneficial  animals  from  the  use  of 
DDT  ...  Is  not  unreasonable  on  balance 
with  Its  benefit  .  .  .  There  Is  a  present  need 
for  the  continued  use  of  DDT  for  the  essen- 
tial   use    defined    In   this   case." 

Because  these  findings  were  overridden, 
a  mU'iou-plus  acres  of  American  forest  K.nd 
have  been  killed  or  seriously  damaged.  Jind 
even  more  calamitous  results  may  ensiJi  in 
other  nations.  Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug.  for  one.  fears  the  effects  of  the  so- 
called  "green  revolution."  spurred  by  his  re- 
searches, win  be  reversed. 

Borlaug  asserts  that  "the  safety  record 
of  DDT  la  remarkable."  and  that  "conser- 
vationists and  environmentalists  embarked 
on  a  crusade  to  end  the  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals  .  .  .  give  no  thought  to  the  re- 
sult of  such  actions:  the  eventual  starvation 
and  political  chaos  that  will  plague  tlie 
world."  These  worries  are  echoed  by  sc'en- 
tlsts  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  who 
credit  DDT  with  saving  five  million  lives  dur- 
ing Its  first  few  years  of  deployment. 

As  pointed  out  by  Melvln  Grayson  and 
Thomas  Shepard  In  their  book.  The  Disaster 
Lobby.  WHO  studies  Indicate  as  many  as 
100  million  Illnesses  were  prevented  by 
DDT  during  the  early  days  of  Ita  use  for  In- 
sect control.  All  told,  WHO  estimates,  a  bil- 
lion people  have  probably  been  liberated 
from  disease  by  this  pesticide,  and  "even 
temporary  lack  of  DDT  for  malaria  control 
can  seriously  jeopardize  the  gains  achlvved 
at  such  great  cost." 

That  dour  projection  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  case  of  Ceylon,  which  a  decade 
ago  had  the  problem  of  malaria  totally  under 
control.  In  1961.  there  were  only  110  ca.«;es 
of  malaria  In  that  nation,  and  no  malaria 
deaths.  Then  In  1962  the  DDT  scare  bepan 
and  use  of  the  spray  was  progressively  dimin- 
ished. By  1968,  there  were  two  and  a  half 
million  malaria  cases  In  Ceylon,  and  10,000 
deaths. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  Is  apparent  enoiigh 
on  the  face  of  It.  Here  are  the  environmen- 
talists, allegedly  concerned  to  save  our  nat- 
ural resources,  promoting  a  policy  which  re- 
sults In  the  destruction  of  thousands  xipon 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber.  And  here  are 
self-styled  humanitarians  waging  holy  war 
against  a  technical  advance  that  has  meant 
Improvement  of  nutrition  and  health  for 
millions  of  people  around  the  world.  All  to 
ban  the  use  of  a  pesticide  that,  on  the  of- 
ficial record,  has  never  been  a  hazard  to  man. 
It's  enough  to  make  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
our  rulers. 

Rep.  Symms  and  others  have  offered  a  bill 
In  Congress  which  would  remove  authority 
for  baimlng  DDT  from  the  EPA  altogether. 
Given  the  history  of  the  agency  on  this  issue, 
that  appears  to  be  an  excellent  suggestion. 
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CONGRESSMAN      HUDNUT     MAKES 
PUBLIC    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  made  public  disclosure  of  my  Federal 
and  State  income  tax  returns  and  my 
total  personal  financial  assets.  I  took 
this  step  because  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  strength  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government  is  based  on  openness,  in- 
tegrity, and  honesty  of  the  leaders  in 
Government. 

Also,  I  have  taken  this  action  in  an 
effort  to  lead  by  example  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  other  Alembers  of  Congress 
and  public  ofHcials  will  make  similar  dis- 
closures in  an  effort  to  help  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Government. 

Last  fall,  I  introduced  legislation — 
H.B.  11426 — which  would  require  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  certain  employees 
of  Congress  to  make  public  financial  dis- 
closures. In  my  judgment  this  bill  should 
be  passed  and  other  action  taken  to 
dispell  the  suspicions  that  have  resulted 
in  a  crisis  of  confidence  on  tlie  part  of 
American  people  toward  their  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
personal  financial  statement  part  of  the 
public  record  of  Congress: 
Personal  Financial  Statemcnt  of  William 

H.  HUDNtTT  III,  MEBfBER  OF  CONGRESS,    llTII 

District — State  of  Indiana,  April  15.  1974 
(In   preparing  this  statement.  I  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  George  S.  Olive  and 
Oxnpany.   The   figures   are    as   of   April    lo, 
1974.) 

A3bET9 

Cash  and  savings $2,204,  07 

Checking   account.s 202.00 

Savings  accounts 2,002.07 

PWleral  income  tax  refund  due 2,  778.  16 

Investments 44,838.33 

U.S.  Treasury  bills 19,587.31 

1,000    shares.    Indiana    Profes- 
sional Sports,  Inc 2,  500.  00 

Cash  value.  Insurance  policies..  22,  749.  02 

Apswtment    furnishings 5,000.00 

Automobile:    1972    Bulck    Electra 

225,  four  door  hardtop 2,  600.  00 

Real  estate  (at  cost) 39,289.00 

Property  In  Leland,   Mich 14,800.00 

Property   and   home    In   Johns- 
burg,  N.Y 24,489.00 

(Sale  blocked:  no  market  value) 

Total  assets 96,705.56 

liabilities 
Ellis  outstandlnr; _ _     3,276.54 

Net    worth 93,429.02 

William  H.  HuoNrrr  m. 

Member  of  Congress. 

WiLUAM  H.  Hldnut  III.   1973  Income  Tax 

RETtTRNS 

My  income  taxes  for  over  ten  years  have 
been  prepared  by  George  8.  Olive  and  Com- 
pany. While  I  am  happy  to  share  with  any 
Interested  person  copies  of  my  Income  tax 
returns  for   1963-1972,  I  am  not  herewith 
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Including  the  figures  since  I  did  not  hold 
public  office  at  the  time. 

My  1973  returns  were  prepared  by  the 
George  S.  Olive  Company  In  Indianapolis 
and  an  IRS  agent  in  Washington.  The  com- 
plete returns  are  on  file  in  my  office,  and 
available  to  interested  representatives  of  the 
media.  My  summary  of  them  Is  as  follows: 

I.     FEDI:R.\L     INTjIVIDUAL     IJfCOME    TAX    RETVRN — - 
1973 

Income: 

Wa^es   as   a  Congressman    (11 

months)    $38,722.08 

Dividends  (less  exclusion) 1,742.84 

Interest 127.51 

Miscellaneous  income  (net  fig- 
ure Including  capital  loss)..     15,620.  18 

A.  Honoraria  (less  expenses).       1.972.72 

B.  Congressional     office     ac- 

count   contributions 14.  417  83 

Total    gross    income 56,212.61 


Adjusted  gro'^s  income. _ 
I.cmizod  deductions: 


52,  540.  76 


26. 153,  74 

Medical    150.00 

Taxes    2,519.72 

Interest    2,  119.28 

Contributions    3,144.03 

Congressional  office 17.  981.  13 

Miscellaneous    239.58 

E.vemptious    4,500.00 

Taxable    l.ncome 21,887.02 

Tax: 

As  computed  by  income  adjust- 
ing, schedule  G 4,  435. 18 

Other    taxes 157.82 

Total  tax  paid 4,  593.  00 

U.  INDIANA  STATE  TAX 

Total  tax  paid i,  C65.  29 


CONGRESSIONAL 
FLECTIONS      BY 
BRACKETT 


REFORM— RE- 
INTERN      TOM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NZW    HAMPSHIRC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1974, 1  had  in  my 
office  a  Dartmouth  student  as  an  Intern. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  had  a  rather  ex- 
tensive intern  program,  as  a  means  to 
bring  young  people  into  our  system  to 
see  how  it  is  really  operating.  Tom 
Brackett,  from  Greenland,  N.H., 
summed  up  his  work  by  writing  an  ex- 
cellent paper  centered  on  the  need  for 
congressional  reform. 

I  am  inserting  this  excellent  and  per- 
ceptive paper  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  because  Tom  has  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  central  thrust  of  many  of  the 
currents  of  our  time.  In  addition,  how- 
ever. It  is  most  helpful  to  an  institution 
such  as  Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of 
reasonably  objective  analysis  of  its  role, 
and  directions  it  should  be  taking.  While 
often  only  the  critical  or  the  praising  gets 
attention,  perhs«)8  the  moist  valuable  of 
all  Is  the  dlspassitmate. 

Tom  Brackett's  excellent  article  fol- 
lows: 
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Congressional  Reform — Reflections  bt  an 
Intern 

One  of  the  major  problems  presently  fac- 
ing the  nation  Is  the  marked  decline  in  the 
people's  faith  that  the  government  is  func- 
tloiiing  honestly  a:.d  wLsely.  Clearly,  the 
Congrers  ls.no  e7:ccptl;n  to  this  sentimeiit. 
A  recent  Harris  survey  ir.dic.ited  tlial  o:.iy 
21  "c  of  the  public  felt  that  Congress's  over- 
all   performance    was   better    than    fair. 

In  a  free  society,  the  officials  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  electorate.  Conse- 
que:uly,  if  the  people  lo  e  faith  in  their 
elected  officials,  they  can  reject  them  at  the 
next  electloii.  However,  vrhcn  the  people  Ifse 
confideree  In  an  entire  -over.-.-'r.ent  institu- 
tion, then  it  must  assume  that  either  the 
principle  behind  the  institution  has  prove:i 
unworkable  or  the  institution  itself  reqiiirei 
structural  change.  I  do  not  siibscrlbe  to  tiie^ 
former  viev>-,  a  view  that  republican-demo- 
cracy Is  no  longer  workable  in  a  society 
vastly  different  from  Its  creators  world  of 
18th  century  America.  Such  a  view  accepts 
the  unmanageabllity  of  Conpre^  as  given, 
and  urtjes  that  the  power  of  Congress  be 
diminished  in  order  that  a  more  respon^slre 
branch  of  government  might  serve  the  public 
Interest.  "  S 

Such     negativism     undermines     the    verj- 
foundations  of  a  federal   structure.  Admit- 
tedly  the   Congress   speaks   amid   numerous 
voices   in   a  debate  often   divided   along  re- 
gional  and   party   lines.   However,   It   Is  I'n- 
reasonable  to  demand  the  unity  within  the 
Congress    that    could    be    found    within    tlie 
Executive  or  Judicial  branch.  The  legislature 
will    maintain    Its    diversity,    its    numerous 
voices,  and  divisions  because  it  is  designed 
to  express  the  views  of  a  nation  of  diverse 
Interests,  numerous  states,  and  regional  di- 
visions. Rather  than  advocate  the  eclipse  of 
legislative  power,  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  seek  reform  within  the  Institution  it- 
self, recognizing  that  a  strong  and  effective 
federal    power   cannot   exist    if   the   separate 
components  of  that  structure  are  weakened 
There   is   no  single  cause  for   the  decline 
in  public  con.fidence  of  the  Ccnjress.  nc  rne 
elixir  that  will  suddenly  reso^-e  all  problems 
Rather    the   rebuUdlng   of   the    public    tni^t 
will  require  a  directed  effort  extending  into 
all  facets  of  Congressional  activity  from  t;-.e 
primary  race  to  the  committee  meeting.   I 
believe  that  the  public  regard  for  Congres- 
sional  performance   woitld   be   substantially 
Increased  If:    1.  the  public  were  exposed  by 
mass   media   to   the   expertise   of   Individual 
members  and  the  tremendous  workload  ce- 
Teloped  by  the  institution:   2.  the  Congress 
made  a  greater  effort  to  co-ordinate  its  mem- 
bers' time  and  talents  by  minimizing  time- 
conflicting  hearings  and  eliminating  multi- 
ple committee  Jurisdictions,  and  therefore  in- 
vestigations, over  national  problems;   3.  the 
Congress,   actively  encouraged  a  g.-eater  re- 
liance on  and  utilization  of  state  &nd  locid 
agencies  and  talents. 

It  is  widely  held  that  Increa.'^ed  publicitv 
of  the  Congress  (both  tlie  institution  ani 
Individual  members)  would  promote  better 
action.  It  would  certainly  produce  grea'cr 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  for 
Congress'  Job.  The  televised  Watergate  hear- 
ings of  last  summer  were  an  exce'.lent  lesson 
In  Congressional  operations  and  were  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest.  For  m.any  citlzei-s 
It  was  the  flnst  time  they  had  ever  watched 
a  committee  hearing  or  witnessed  a  roll  call 
vote.  Millions  of  citizens  have  never  visited 
Washington,  never  heard  their  representa- 
tive speak  outside  of  the  campaign  trail,  and 
know  little  of  their  votes  other  than  promises. 
Public  understanding  bred  public  confidence 
for  us  as  the  hearings  progressed,  public  trust 
In  the  members  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
Increased  dramatically.  Unknown  Senators 
became     nationally    recognized    and     their 
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voices  familiar  to  millions  of  cltlzena.  how- 
ever, they  were  only  7  out  of  635  members. 
Though  coverage  of  the  remaining  628  «ould 
not  be  as  Intensive,  the  potential  for  Improv- 
ing the  public  Image  of  Congress  through 
I  he  electronic  media  Is  very  great. 

To  those  who  would  challenge  such  c^ien- 
ness  within  the  Congress  on  the  grounds 
that:  1.  the  ci -ciruin  of  llie  lesL^iature  wo\ild 
be  destroyed  and  2.  Its  ability  to  function 
severely  hampered,  the  public  will  ask:  how 
Is  the  ability  of  the  people's  represent»tlve 
to  repre,sent  his  ron.stitucnts  Impeded  if  the 
people  know  of  lii.s  actions?  The' implication 
will  be  simple  and  direct.  Those  most  agtlnst 
opening  the  Congress  to  the  media  could  be 
S'jcri  as:  these  vwth  the  iiio.st  to  hide  troni 
electorate;  thnse  In  the  Krealest  danger  of 
losing  their  positions:  and  tlio<e  who  have 
contributed  most  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  Congress. 

Common  .sen.se  would  dictate  adi'0|ii.ite 
stamn?  for  members  ns  well  :is  a  co-ordlontod 
schedule  of  the  member's  time  and  talents. 
Unfortunately,  common  sense  Is  a  scarce 
commodity  on  Capitol  Hill.  Committee  ataffs 
are  often  limited,  committee  meetings  con- 
flict between  committee  assignments,  and 
members  are  sometimes  poorly  informed  on 
the  actions  of  the  floor.  Tragically,  reform 
U  blocked  through  majority  dictation  and 
entrenched  committee  chairs.  Opposition  is 
stiflHed;  Congress  is  viewed  as  inoperative 
and  obstructionist;  public  disgust  rises  and 
confidence  In  Congress  falls  to  new  deptlis. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  curse  of  an  evicted  swamp 
god  or  a  potion  in  the  waters  of  the  Potonac 
that  has  convinced  many  Congre.ssmen  and 
thovisands  of  bureau-packed  employees  that 
the  public  Interests  can  be  served  best  under 
the  aegis  of  Washington.  Clearly,  there  are 
areas  where  the  national  government  must 
e.xerclse  a  monopoly:  eg.  defense,  finance. 
Interstate  commerce,  foreign  relations.  How- 
ever, the  national  Government  should  aet  to 
Insure  that  In  matters  which  the  state  und 
local  governments  are  capable  of  managing 
effectively.  Washington  encourages  state  and 
local  responsi:5lllty.  This  is  not  to  decry  <jcn- 
tralism  per  se  or  to  advocate  state's  rights 
a  la  1850.  but  rather  to  note  the  practical 
limitations  placed  upon  any  government 
program  when  it  becomes  removed  from  the 
problem  It  seeks  to  resolve  and  the  people 
It  serves.  I  submit  nothing  more  than  ttiat 
there  is  a  natural  limit  to  what  the  federal 
government  can  accompli.sh  more  effec- 
tively than  the  state  and  local  governmeiiits. 
A  limit  which  can  be  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  advantages  of  preserving  strong  stBte 
and  local  government  as  necessary  and  crea- 
tive elements  of  the  federal  structure- 
against  the  advantages  of  central  command 
and  national   Implementation. 

The  federal  government  Is  not  vlllalnoUB — 
only  near  sighted.  Nationally-directed  jro- 
grams  were  initiated  because  states  deferred 
action  through  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
sponsor  the  pr 'grams  themselves.  Federal 
control  seemed  a  panacea.  Funds  were  plen- 
tiful and  the  resolution  of  a  problem  Was 
physically  divorced  from  state  and  local  oen- 
tors.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  dangers  would  surface  in  a  maze  of 
sprawimg  and  fragmented  agencies. 

Centralization  has  obvious  advantages,  ono 
of  which  la  the  referral  power  that  a  body  of 
national  experts  can  offer  state  and  local 
agencies  almost  as  one  would  coiiBult  &  li- 
brarian for  assistance.  Washington's  greatest 
contribution  to  the  "New  Federalism"  might 
well  be  to  loan  the  state  governments  lOO.ioo 
of  its  consultants.  With  such  a  federal  atti- 
tude coupled  with  a  revived  national  le^s- 
lature,  the  components  of  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective federal  structvire:  strong  and  etftc--, 
tive  national,  state,  and  local  govermneBt^  ' 
would  be  revitalized.  But  there  Is  no  i«al 
.'\Uernatlve.   Only   the   prospect   of  national 
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centralism  amidst  a  paralyzed  legislature — 
an  environment  too  frlghtenlngly  close  to 
1984. 


Apnl  23,  19  7. 't 


March   16,  1974. 


Thomas  Brackett. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 

insert  in  tiie  Record  a  copy  of  my  1973 

financial  statement: 

CongrcssTuan  Gerrij  E.  Studds'  1973  financial 
statement 
Part  A— Income  1973: 

S'llary    ._ $38,722.08 

Honorarium — Speech  to  National 
Fisheries  Institute.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  (money 
Riven  to  Constituent  Services 
Committee)    , 250.00 

Dividends— SeiT  attached  expla- 
nation  (Part  B) 1,387.66 

Interest — See  attached  explana- 
tion  (Parte) 106.56 

Total    income 40,466.30 

Actual  ofUcIal  Expen.ses — (travel, 
stationery,  district  offlces.  tele- 
phones,   printing,    etc.) 17.818.18 

Congressional  allowances  for  ofH- 
clal  expenses  (travel,  station- 
ery, district  offlces.  telephones, 
etc.)     10,342.56 

DIfTerence:  I.e.,  ofllclal  expenses 
paid  from  my  pocket 7,476.62 

PT.  B-DIVIDENO  INCOME  1973 


Secuiity 

Number 
shares 

Market 
value  as 

o(  Apr. 
22.  1974 

Income 

denued 

1973 

Burlington  Industries 

f  XKon 

Trans  Union  Corp 

Kennccott  Copper. 

10 

87 

93 

33 

•33 

M7 

'33 

•57 

990.00 
6,  894. 75 
3, 603.  75 
1,361.25 

28.00 
203. 65 
66.72 
33.  33 
2V00 
4.i8 

aroo 

-49.59 

Burlington  Northern 

BurhnRton  Northern,  Pfd... 

Union  P,icific 

ftuehaut 

Total 

430  88 

Income  trom  Maud  Eastman 
Studdj      Trust— Between 
death  of  trustee  and  dis- 
solution    ot     trust     (see 
attached  eiplanjtion,  pL 
0) 

956  78 

Total 

1  387  66 

'Sold  during  1973. 

PT.  C-INTEREST  INCOME  1973 

Security 

Bonds 

Market 
value  as 

of  Apr. 
22.  1974 

Income 

derived 

1973 

Loew's  Theater  6Ji  deben- 
ture  

U100.00 

7, 146. 75 

106.56 

Part  D — Further  explanation,  Maud  East- 
man Studda  trust: 

Thla  trust  was  established  by  my  late 
grandmother,  Maud  Eastman  Studds,  with 
my  late  father,  Eastman  Studda,  as  lifetime 
beneficiary  and  trustee — and  with  myself, 
my  brother,  Colin  A.  Studds.  and  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Howard  Babcock,  as  legatees  upon  my 


father's  death.  The  trust,  which  Is  now 
dissolved.  Included  the  securities  listed  here- 
in and  the  family  home  at  16  Black  Horse 
Lane  In  Cohasset,  Massachusetts. 

Upon  acquiring  this  inheritance,  my  broth- 
er, my  sister,  and  I  determined  upon  the 
following  disposition: 

1.  The  following  securities  were  placed  In 
an  Irrevocable  trust  for  our  mother.  Beatrice 
Studds,  with  my  brother  as  trustee.  All  In- 
come from  these  securities  goes  to  our  moth- 
er for  as  long  as  she  shall  live.  My  brother, 
my  sister,  and  I  each  own  one-third  of  the 
securities— and  they  will  revert  to  us  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  trust  at  our  mother's 
death. 

COll'J  A.  STUDDS,  III,  TRMSTEf.  BEATRICE  STUDDS  IRRE- 
VOCABLE TRUST,  UNDER  AGREEMENT  DATED  AUG.  1.  1973 


Security 


Marl,  el 

Number  of       valuf  as  nt 
shares   Apr.  22,  1974 


Bonds: 
Se.iboird  World  Airlines  cvt  5's 
due  Apr.  1,  1986 510,000.00        J5,  025  00 

Common  stocks: 
Norlhwcsi  Industries,  series  A  cvt 

P''l 150        10800.00 

West  Point  Pepperell 460         11960  00 

General  Motors 200  9  800  00 

Chessie  System loo  4.975  00 

LiMett  &  Myers 276  8,280  00 

Marine  Midland 240  5,640.00 


2. -THE  FOLLOWING  SECURITIES  ARE  NOW 

MY  OWN 

Security 

Number 
shares 

Market 

value  as  of 

Apr.  22,  1974 

Bonds: 

Loev.'s  Theater,  6Jj  debenture.. 
Common  stocks: 

Burlington  Industries 

U  100,00 

40 

87 

93 

33 

180 

'67 

167 

•33 

«,  146.  75 
990  00 

ExKon 

6  894  75 

Tr.ins  Union  Corp 

Kennecott  Copper 

3,  603.  75 
1  361  25 

Gull  Oil...  . 

1  750  00 

Union  Carbide. 

2  680  00 

Zenith  Radio. . 

1  691  75 

Data  General 

1  105  50 

'  Bought  in  1973. 

3.  Our  famUy  home  at  16  Black  Horse  Lane. 
Cohasset,  Massachusetts — with  an  estimated 
market  value  of  approximately  (65,000,  owned 
Jointly  by  my  brother,  my  sister  and  me. 

Part  E — Other  assets: 

1.  1973  Chevelle  Station  Wagon. 

2.  1966  Chevelle  Sedan. 
Part  F— Liabilities: 

Automobile   bank  loan  outstanding  as  of 
April    1974 — »1,600.00. 
Part  O — 1973  taxes  paid: 

Federal    Income    tax $6,488.25 

Massachusetts  Income  tax l,  364.  88 

Local   property  tax    (one-third  of 

taxes  on  family  home) 881.  34 

Automobile  excise  tax 290.95 

Total    taxts 9.025.42 


FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  ■WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
first  entering  Congress,  It  has  been  my 
belief  that  It  is  proper  for  public  oflaclals 
In  decisionmaking  capacities  to  reveal 
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for  the  public  record  the  sources  of  their 
income  and  their  financial  holdings.  In 
accordance  with  this  belief,  I  have  always 
tried  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  law 
to  disclose  all  relevant  Information  for 
the  constituents  to  whom  I  am  ultimately 
responsible.  Therefore,  I  am  today  In- 
serting in  the  Record  my  accoimtant's 
statement  of  my  own  and  my  .wife's  In- 
come and  other  e  .ojnic  Interests,  along 
with  explanatOiT  nott.': 

Pass  Tucher  &  Musteh, 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  April  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Lesteb  L.  and  Blanohje  Wolff, 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Deas  Ma.  AND  Mas.  Wolff:  As  per  your  re- 
cjuest  we  are  enclosing  the  following  Infor- 
mation for  the  year  1973 : 

Salary  received  as  Congressman,  $42,500. 

Interest  earned  on  savings,  $978.12. 

Interest  received  on  mortgage  participa- 
tion, $233.39. 

Dividends  received,  $3,233.25. 

Reimbursement  of  expenditures  for  Tapes 
(radio  and  video) ,  $2,215.79. 

Relm.bursement  of  expenditures  for  studio 
time,  $3,622.05. 

Net  gain  from  sale  of  publicly  held  securi- 
ties, $910.29. 

Other  Income:  radio  appearances,  $158.60. 

Securities  In  publicly  held  and  active  cor- 
porations, partnerships  and  Individual  pro- 
prietorships, whose  fair  market  value  is  in 
excess  of  $3000.00: 

403  shares  of  Massachusetts  Investors 
Trust. 

379  shares  Century  Shares  Trust. 

11,400  shcu'es  Associated  Madison  Corp. 

220  shares  Dana  Corp. 

368  shares  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. 

Federal  and  State  Income  taxes  paid.  In- 
cluding local  real  estate  taxes  $18,673.01. 

If     additional     Information     Is     required, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this  office. 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

Henry  Musteh. 
explanatory  notes 

Upon  etiterlng  Congres?.  I  sold  the  busi- 
ness in  which  I  was  engaged,  to  devote  my 
self  to  my  congressional  career  on  a  full  time 
basis.  Neither  I  nor  my  wife  have  any  Income 
from  any  sources  other  than  those  listed 
above. 

Both  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph stock  and  the  Dana  Corporation  stock 
were  bequested  to  my  wife  fourteen  years 
ago,  prior  to  my  entering  Congress, 

The  stock  in  Associated  Madison  Corpora- 
tion, wherein  I  am  merely  a  shareholder, 
was  purchased  more  than  12  yesu-s  ago. 

The    other    stocks    in    Massachusetts    In- 
■  vestors  Trust  and  Century  Shares  Trust  were 
purchased  prior  to  my  entering  Congress. 

The  reimbursements  for  television  and  ra- 
dio are  for  weekly  programs  furnished  to 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  are  paid  to 
the  House  Recording  Studio  and  the  House 
Office  Equipment  supply  service,  for  tapes, 
and  studio  time. 

I  do  not  i>erform  any  managerial  or  con- 
sulting services  or  functions  for  which  I  am 
compensated. 


CIVILIANS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  attempting  to  totally 


circumvent  civilian  efforts  to  control  the 
number  of  civilian  bureaucrats  at  the 
Pentagon. 

Last  year  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  the  House  and 
Senate  approved  legislation  which  would 
require  an  annual  congressional  ceUing 
on  the  number  of  civilians  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  employ.  But  in  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Pentagon  in  this 
year's  authorization  bill  the  various  cat- 
egories of  employees  have  been  excluded 
from  the  ceilings  and  loopholes  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
would  permit  the  Pentagon  to  exceed 
the  congressional  ceiling.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pentagon  is  engaged  in  a  conscious 
program  to  torpedo  this  new  law  designed 
to  curb  the  Pentagon's  huge  civilian 
bureaucracy. 

For  example,  the  Pentagon  has  in- 
serted a  clause  in  this  year's  proposed 
Defense  authorization  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  DOD  to  increase  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  above  the 
proposed  ceiling  when  a  service  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decides 
that  it  will  "result  in  economy  without 
adverse  effect  upon  national  defense." 
The  Pentagon  will  be  allowed  to  break 
the  ceiling  by  replacing  military  person- 
nel with  civilians  without  notifying  the 
Congress. 

This  proposal  is  a  mammoth  loophole 
that  makes  any  ceiling  on  civilian  per- 
sonnel irrelevant  and  meaningless.  There 
is  no  use  in  having  a  ceiling  when  senior 
oflBcials  can  hire  as  many  people  as  they 
want  without  regard  to  any  ceiling  and 
v.ithout  notifying  the  Congress. 

Another  example  is  the  Pentagon's 
proposal  that  whenever  a  reorganization 
occurs  by  either  moving  an  agency  from 
one  part  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
another  or  when  an  agency  is  moved 
either  into  or  out  of  the  Pentagon  the 
ceiling  can  be  exceeded  or  broken.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Pentagon's  proposal  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  increase  by 
1  percent  the  total  civilian  manpower 
when  he  decides  that  such  an  increase 
would  be  in  "the  national  interest."  This 
would  result  in  automatically  raising  the 
ceUing  by  more  than  10,000  employees. 
In  this  case  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  his  actions. 

Not  only  does  the  Pentagon's  proposed 
legislation  provide  certain  loopholes,  this 
year's  bill  excludes  large  numbers  of 
civilian  employees,  including  approxi- 
mately 103,000  foreigners  employed 
overseas  at  U.S.  bases  on  a  so-called  "in- 
direct" hire  basis.  These  employees  are 
not  hired  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  work  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  has  a  contract  •with  the 
Pentagon  to  operate  certain  facilities 
and  functions  at  overseas  bases.  Also, 
22,000  employees  who  participate  in  spe- 
cial equal  opportunity  programs  and 
summer  jobs  at  the  Pentagon  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  ceiling.  Seven  thousand 
eight  himdred  overseas  teachers  and 
32,000  employees  engaged  in  so-called 
clvilitui  functions,  such  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  also  excluded  from  the 
ceiling.  In  total,  at  least  169,800  civilian 


employees  of  the  Department  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ceUing. 

The  number  of  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  is  not  Include*  in 
the  current  civilian  manpower  ceiling  be- 
cause the  number  is  considered  classified. 
The  Pentagon  claims  that  for  reasons  of 
national  security  this  number  must  re- 
main secret.  Keeping  this  number  clas- 
sified is  an  effort  to  frustrate  the  will  of 
Congress  to  set  ceilings  on  civilian  man- 
power in  defense. 

Explaining  why  the  Pentagon  is  seek- 
ing to  allow  various  exemptions  which 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ex- 
ceed the  congressionally  imposed  ceiling, 
Department  Assistant  Secretary  Clewlow 
told  a  member  of  my  staff  that  exemp- 
tions allow  for  "contingencies  for  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  system."  Mr. 
Clewlow  said  that  breaking  ceilings 
would  "help  resolve  turbulence"  when 
reorganizations  occur  within  a  depart- 
ment by  allowing  "temporary  over- 
strengths." 

Mr.  Clewlow  also  indicated  to  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  that  the  Department  ol 
Defense  proposed  a  system  of  fiscal  con- 
trol as  opposed  to  a  specific  ceiling  on  tlie 
number  of  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon  is  also 
planning  to  rapidly  mcrease  the  number 
of  authorized  civilians  on  the  payroll  by 
July  1,  1975.  Authorized  strength  could 
be  increased  by  27,000  between  today  and 
July  1,  1974,  As  of  February  28,  1974. 
there  were  1,000,720  civilian  employees 
working  for  the  Defense  Department. 
The  Pentagon  is  seeking  an  increase  of 
nearly  19,000  employees,  costing  approxi- 
mately $61,5  million  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1974  supplemental  appropriation. 
The  House  has  already  rejected  this  un- 
wise increase  but  it  still  must  be  coni-id- 
ered  by  the  Senate. 

According  to  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1975  autlK>rization  the  Pentagon  would 
be  allowed  1,027,000  employees  on  July  1 
of  this  year,  or  a  net  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 27,000  employees.  Frankly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  suspicious  that  the  Pen- 
tagon is  rapidly  increasing  the  number 
of  authorized  personnel  in  order  to  es- 
tablish an  artificially  high  ceiling  for 
next  year.  It  looks  like  the  Pentagon  is 
involved  in  a  little  featherbedding  in  case 
Congress  lowers  its  proposed  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  substan- 
tially lower  ceiUng  is  needed  on  civilian 
manpower,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Pentagon's  efforts  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  employees  by  27,000  in  just  a  few 
months. 


UNION    W^OMEN    FORM    COALITION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
women  continue  to  work  for  the  long- 
overdue  equahty  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities, in  salaries,  and  before  the  law, 
I  am  pleased  to  draw  to  the  Members' 
attention  yet  another  coalition  of  women 
who  are  working  within  the  system  our 
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laws  provide  for  the  rights  they  so  de- 
serve. I  note  with  great  Interest  the 
founding  of  a  new  orgaoizatiofn.  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Woaien. 

Union  women,  a  substantial  portloD  of 
the  labor  force,  have  contributed  over 
the  years  an  incalculable  amount  of  time 
and  energy  resulting  in  a  Nation  that  is 
productive  and  prosperous  beyond  belief. 
Now  these  women  are  joining  togetljer 
in  order  to  gain  their  rightful  share  of 
and  place  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
national  mainstream. 

The  following  news  story  by  Ruih  Jor- 
dan best  explains  the  goals  of  this 
fledgling  group: 

LiKK  CXd  TUmrs  3.000  WoMrN  UNlor.i-iffS 

Fkosc  58  UKION3  Form  Co-tLmor." 

(By  Ruth  Jordan) 

Chicago — It  was  Ju.st  like  any  other  big 

labor    union    convention.    Standards    dotted 

the  floor  marking  the  places  where  Modbln- 

Ista.  Steelworkers,  Clothing  Workers.  Ttmch- 

era  and   Teamsters  and   Auto   Workers  »ere 

sitting — well,  not  quite  like  any  union  toii- 

ventlon  In  recent  years. 

The  delegates  were  different  too— 3,200 
union  women  and  several  men  from  68 
unions,  most  of  whom  had  paid  their  own 
way  (o  attend  the  founding  convention  of 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union   Women  here. 

The  org^anlzers  of  the  convention,  who  had 
met  last  summer  in  the  Chlcai;o  alrpoEt  to 
discuss  the  Idea  for  the  Urst  time,  bad 
watched  their  baby  grow  through  several  re- 
gional conferences.  They  e.\pert:d  some  1.500 
women  to  attend  this  first  national  meeting. 

Instead,  by  Saturday  morning  when  ses- 
sions began,  there  were  3.000  regLstrant«  and 
ths  Chicago  Fire  Marshall  had  ruled  that 
tbe  overflow  crowd  would  have  to  be  accom- 
modated In  the  lobby  outside  tbe  Hotel  Pick 
Congress'  "Qreat  Hall."  And  still  the  women 
kept  coming.  Three  busloads  from  the  Mid- 
West  arrived  In  the  afternoon  delayed  by  a 
Spring  snowstorm.  The  credentials  commit- 
tee was  called  into  action  again. 

Addle  Wyatt.  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
meeting  and  director  of  the  newly  formed 
Women'*  Department  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters,  told  a  crowded  night  session — ' 
"We  have  had  a  difficult  labor,  but  nine 
months  after  we  began,  we  have  given  birth 
to  this  wonderful  child  .  .  ." 

The  Coalition  adopted  a  structure  and 
(x^anizattonal  guidellnea  to  keep  the  orga- 
nization growing  untu  the  first  delegated 
convention  planned  for  next  year. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  resisted  ef- 
forts that  would  extend  the  organization's 
framework  to  Include  women  outside  or- 
ganized labor  voting  down  amendments  that 
would  open  the  organization  to  "all  working 
women"  and  to  "women  In  the  Welfare  Rights 
Organisation." 

Instead  the  organization  was  limited  to 
"union  members  and  retirees  of  bona  flde 
collective  bargaining   organizations.   .  ." 

Sheer  size  forced  the  delegates  to  discuss 
subetantlve  l>wues  In  smaller  workshops  rath- 
er tban  In  plenary  seaalona.  And  as  the  con- 
vention threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
work,  the  delegates  turned  over  all  resolu- 
tions to  the  Incoming  National  Coordinating 
Committee  of  200. 

The  Committee  was  chosen  by  union  cau- 
cusee.  each  electing  tour  delegatee.  State 
caucu.'^es  also  elected  state  convenors  from 
various  unions  who  will  be  charged  with 
local  and  state  organization  of  CI>UW 
chapters. 

The  officers  of  CLUW.  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional CootdlnatlnK  Oonuntttee.  are:  Natknud 
Cbalrpenon  (Mga  li<ad«r.  International  Vice- 
President  ot  ttie  United  Auto  Workers  from 
Detroit;   Vlce-Cbalrperson  AUdle  Wyatt,  dl- 
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rector  of  tbe  Women's  Affairs  Department, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  Chicago;  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Linda  Tarr-Whelan.  AFSCME 
deputy  director  of  program  development, 
Washington,  DC;  Treasurer  Gloria  John- 
son, rUB  director  of  education  and  wom- 
en's acUvltlee,  Washington.  DC:  Regional 
Vice-Presidents  Joyce  Miller,  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  Oeneral  Offlcera  and  director 
of  social  services  for  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  N.Y.:  Elinor  Glenn.  Inlerna- 
tlonal  Union  Executive  Board  Member,  Sen-- 
lee  Employees  International  Union,  Los  An- 
f,'>^Ies:  Dana  Dunham,  rank-and-file  member 
(»r  the  Communications  Workers,  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Clara  Day.  Teamsters  Local  743,  Chicago. 

The  new  organization  adopted  as  its  pur- 
poses: 

Orgiiilza'-lon  Into  unions  of  the  30  million 
unori;anl2ed  women  workers  In  the  labor 
fi)r.-e; 

Afflrm.itlve  action  In  the  workplnce  to  en- 
couriige  women  "and  tlielr  union  brothers" 
through  their  unions  to  take  positive  action 
against  job  discrimination  In  hiring,  pro- 
motion, classification  and  other  aspects  of 
work: 

To  encourage  women  to  run  for  political 
ofnce  and  to  press  for  child  care  legislation, 
full  employment  and  job  opportunities;  rati- 
fication of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
an  extension  of  "truly  protective  legislation 
f  >r  all  workers": 

To  encourage  union  women  to  take  an 
active  role  In  their  unions  and  to  encourage 
their  movement  Into  leaderahlp  positions  In 
their  unions  and  the  labor  movement  as  a 
whole 

At  several  points,  the  convention's  success 
was  threatened  by  side  Issues.  One  major 
debate  took  place  around  the  Issue  of  sup- 
porting the  United  Farm  Workers  boycott. 

There  was  strong  sentiment  that  the  basic 
unity  of  tbe  delegatee  would  be  destroyed  If 
they  reflected  the  tensions  that  might  exist 
between  their  International  unions  or  be- 
t.veo:i    unaffiliated    and    affiliated    organlza- 

tlOH'!. 

CLUW  orKanlzers,  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
potential  rifts  in  the  fledging  organization 
had  Included  a  structural  clause  saying 
CLUW  would  not  take  part  In  jurisdictional 
disputes.  The  clause  would  have  barred  an 
endorsement  of  the  Farm  Workers  boycott. 

Militant  supporters  of  the  boycott,  none 
of  them  members  of  the  Farm  Workers,  rose 
time  and  again  to  strike  the  clause  so  that 
a  resolution  could  be  Introduced.  It  was  an 
emotional  Issue,  since  clearly  most  of  the 
delegatee  supported  the  Farm  Workers 
strongly.  But  many  expressed  concern  that 
the  Issue  was  being  used  to  divert  the  organi- 
zation from  its  goal  of  unifying  union 
women. 

After  a  stormy  and  potentially  dlvl.'^ve  ses- 
sion that  lasted  until  nearly  midnight,  the 
delegates  killed  that  clause  and  opened  the 
way  for  a  floor  fight  over  the  boycott  issue. 

Instead  Farm  Worker  women  and  Teamster 
women  called  Evelyn  Dubrow  at  1:00  a.m. 
The  legislative  director  of  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  Ms.  Dubrt>w 
had  chaired  one  of  the  many  workshops.  They 
told  her  they  dldn*t  want  the  convention  to 
be  diverted  from  Its  major  task  and  said 
they'd  like  to  get  together  and  dlacu-'^.s  thelr 
problems. 

The  nest  day.  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Workers  roee  to  address  the  delegatee.  Jose- 
phine noroa  salds  "Tou  know  sisters  we  have 
been  struggling  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  not  one 
day,  not  one  year,  or  ten  years.  Please  sisters," 
she  told  tliem,  "the  Farm  Workers  put  every- 
thing on  your  table."  Then  rtie  asked  for 
support  of  a  reeolirtlon  to  call  for  union  orga- 
nization of  all  women  in  tbe  flelda. 

The  Pann  Workers  woman  wore  a  red 
bandana  around  her  head,  her  arm  was 
wrapped  In  a  heavy  cast,  her  brown,  round 
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face  reflected  her  years  of  toll.  Next  to  her 
stood  Clara  Day.  a  beautifully  groomed,  black 

In  the  moKt  touching  display  of  trade 
union  unity  to  be  seen  In  many  decades,  the 
two  women  turned  suddenly  toward  each 
other  and  embraced.  The  entire  audience  ro.'?e 
and  cheered,  some  with  tears  streaming  down 
tiielr  faces.  And  Edith  Van  Horn,  a  United 
Auto  Workers  staff  representative  for  many 
year":,  tried  to  carry  on. 

"This  Is  what  CLUW  Is  all  about."  she 
said,  her  voice  choked  with  emotion.  And 
then  she  added.  "In  54  years,  I've  never  been 
prouder  to  be  a  woman." 

One  reporter  who  had  covered  a  number 
of  femliUst  meetings  In  recent  years  com- 
me;ite'J  how  astonished  he  was  at  the  com- 
plete lack  of  hoetUlty  toward  men  or  the  male 
leadership  of  the  unions. 

Fpmlnl.'^t  spokeswoman  Gloria  Stelnem  at- 
tended the  meetlnp  as  a  delegate  but  was  not 
Introduced  from  the  platform.  At  the  press 
conference  following  the  convention,  how- 
ever, Olga  Madar  offered  a  vote  of  gratitude 
to  the  organizers  of  the  women's  movement 
and  said  they  had  heli>ed  make  union  wromen 
aware  of  their  need  to  organize  as  women. 

In  the  final  moments  of  the  convention 
there  was  a  ringing  call  from  Addle  Wyatt  to 
remember  that  the  bosses  are  the  real  ene- 
mies of  women  in  the  labor  force. 

"Remember  we  are  not  each  other's  en"- 
mles."  she  said.  "Our  unions  are  not  the 
enemies  because  we  are  the  unions.  .  .  .  We 
are  telling  our  unions  that  we  are  ready, 
available  and  capable  to  fight  the  fight."  she 
added. 

And  then  In  a  powerful  conclusion  she  told 
the  women;  "I  still  believe  that  the  union 
Is  the  most  viable  and  available  channel 
tlirough  which  we  can  win  our  goals.  .  .   ." 

"I  am  still  committed  to  work  within  tlie 
framework.  .  .  ." 

And  then  reciting  the  words  of  Solidarity 
Forever,  she  said,  "For  the  iinlon  makes  us 
strong.  .  .  ." 

With  that  the  delegates  rose,  hands  clasped 
and  bodies  swaying,  sang  Solidarity  Forever. 
The  founding  convention  of  CLtJW  was  over 
and  union  women  were  on  the  move. 
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IN    MEMORIAM:    HON.    JAMES    EM- 
MERT,  OP  SHELBYVILLE,  IND, 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   nCDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Judge  James  Emmert,  of 
Shelbyvllle,  Ind..  was  saddening  to  the 
many  in  the  State  who,  like  myself,  had 
the  great  privilege  to  call  him  a  friend. 

The  following  tribute  to  Jim  Emmert 
by  Ben  Cole,  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  which  appeared 
in  the  Star  on  April  21,  1974,  is  both 
fitting  and  moving,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
include  it  in  the  Record. 

Friend's  TaisirTB  to  Eumert 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Wasihwctok. — It's  going  to  be  hard  getting 
used  to  a  world  without  Jln\  Emmert.  Just 
knowing  he  was  aroiuid  somewhere  made  It  a 
lot  happier  world  to  t)e  In. 

He  was  the  attorney  general  of  Indiana 
when  this  reporter  first  got  to  know  htm. 
His  string  necktie*,  his  doeskin  spats  and  hl^ 
soulful  brown  eyes  were  the  first  things  you 
noticed  abovt  blm. 

Even  when  be  was  a  young  man,  his  face 
seamed  and  lined  as  if  be  had  personally 


borne  the  sins  of  the  J^orld  for  centuries. 
When  be  was  In  his  e&rly  60s  he  used  to 
pronounce.  "By  the  time  a  man's  40  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  his  character  in  his 
face." 

To  a  callow  reporter  still  shy  of  that  ven- 
erable age.  it  was  a  challenge.  Frequent  ex- 
aminations in  the  mirror,  hovirever.  failed  to 
disclose  the  development  of  the  kind  of  char- 
acter that  Jim  somehow  had  acquired. 

The  attorney  general's  office  was  the  place 
to  leam  what  was  going  on  In  Indiana  gov- 
ernment. Every  problem  had  a  way  of  finding 
its  way  to  Jim  Emmert's  desk,  and  his  depu- 
ties were  always  trying  out  the  common 
sense  of  their  legal  scholarship  on  a  young 
reporter  without  many  prejudices. 

Jim  Emmert's  desk  had  beside  It  a  tower- 
ing, swivel  bookcase  which  he  could  twirl 
with  the  twist  of  his  wrist  when  he  looked 
up  the  law. 

He  was  patient,  kind  and  a  trusted  friend. 
In  three  years  of  conversations  he  must  have 
Imparted  what  was  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a 
law  school  education.  Better!  It  was  the  kind 
of  Instruction  that  was  never  forgotten  and 
Is  as  useful  and  fresh  today  as  when  Jim 
peered  over  those  little  half-moon  glasses  and 
catechized  his  eager  student. 

His  heart  was  always  light,  and  he  en- 
joyed political  anecdotes  to  the  full.  His 
laughter  was  unique — high-pitched  and 
cackling,  ending  in  a  sober  ritual  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

He  was  a  born  judge,  and  even  when  he  sat 
In  a  courtroom  as  counsel  In  a  case  he  was 
busy  judging  the  evidence.  He  used  to  say  It 
made  It  easier  to  win  his  cases,  knowing  how 
he  would  decide  If  he  were  on  the  tjench. 

Then  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court.  Somewhere  there  Is  a  picture 
of  Jim.  his  lovely  wife  Bernlce  and  a  young 
newspaper  reporter — all  three  with  their  feet 
on  the  judicial  bench  In  evidence  of  Informal 
friendship. 

After  he  became  a  judge.  Emmert  refused 
to  join  his  brother  Jurists  at  lunch.  He  would 
join  the  reporters  at  the  old  Indianapolis 
Press  Club,  In  those  days  on  Monument  Cir- 
cle. Law  was  forgotten  while  he  discussed 
politics,  gunsmlthlng  and  tombstone  in- 
scriptions  with    his    newspaper    friends. 

He  gave  this  reporter  a  key  to  his  judicial 
chambers,  saying  he  didn't  want  any  news- 
paper accounts  of  legal  questions  v^itten 
without  proper  background.  The  free  use  of 
his  considerable  law  library  was  a  treasured 
advantage. 

Each  day  at  noon,  this  reporter  used  to 
leave  the  Statehouse  pressroom  and  walk 
around  the  corridor  to  Judge  Emmert's  office. 
There  was  always  a  little  "stomach  medicine" 
available  to  ward  off  any  microbes  that  might 
lurk  In  the  Press  Club  kitchen. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  without  peer.  Once  a 
lawyer  who  argued  a  case  before  him  remon- 
strated. "Jim.  you  decided  the  case  m  my  fa- 
vor all  right;  but  I  wanted  to  win  on  the  Issue 
I  raised,  not  the  question  you  decided  It 
on." 

Emmertt  looked  up  with  the  mischievous 
grin  that  was  one  of  his  most  delightful  fea- 
tures. "Well,"  he  said,  "you  can't  say  I  didn't 
read  the  record." 

History  miscarried  when  Jim  Emmert 
somehow  never  got  to  be  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  Interesting 
that  he  should  have  been  known  as  Indiana's 
"great  dissenter."  for  he  would  have  filled 
the  void  on  the  highest  court  left  when  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  passed  away. 
Holmes  was  also  called  "the  great  dissenter." 

Ted  Knap  of  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers 
said  the  other  day  that  Jim  Emmert  bad  "too 
much  conunon  sense"  ever  to  be  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  probably  right;  and 
it  Is  a  sorry  comment  on  the  way  Justices  are 
picked. 

In  recent  years,  he  always  kept  In  touch 
with  notes  and  letters — usually  approving 
and  urging  fidelity  to  the  rugged  individual- 
ism that  was  his  hallmark. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  a  powerful  teacher,  a  devoted  friend 
and  a  mentor  of  highest  principles.  He  was 
the  personification  of  everything  that  Is  good 
about  partisan  politics — a  Republican  who 
knew  where  he  stood  and  respected  his  op- 
ponents for  their  convictions. 

He  Uved  a  long,  full  life;  but  the  years 
passed  all  too  quickly.  For  his  farewell  the 
words  of  Hoosler  Poet  James  Whltcomb  RUey 
are  most  fitting: 

"Well,  good-by.  Jim:  Take  keer  of  your- 
self." 


CHARLES  BLACK.  SENIOR  WAR 
CORRESPONDENT 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  April  16, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Columbus,  Ga., 
Enquirer,  provides  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  President's  conduct  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  editorial,  written  by 
my  good  friend  and  a  truly  outstanding 
journalist,  Mr.  Charles  Black,  the  En- 
quirer's associate  editor,  is  both  well 
written  and  scholarly  and  I  commend  it 
highly  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial  reads: 

NixoN  And  Vietnam 

Along  with  all  of  the  rest  flying  round  on 
the  political  gales  In  Washington  of  late,  we 
have  noted  a  particular  howl  for  the  blood 
of  the  President  which  maintains  he  should 
be  Impeached  for  his  actions  as  commander 
in  chief  In  the  waning  era  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

The  raids  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the 
decision  to  allow  meaningful  bomb  targets  In 
the  north,  the  decision  to  blockade  Hai- 
phong, and  the  covert  warfare  (clandestine 
probes,  raids,  air  strikes,  etc.)  waged  against 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuary  bases  are 
called  illegal  acts  by  this  set  of  critics. 

It  Is  probably  going  to  come  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  just  about  everybody,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  precedent  already  In  the  Supreme 
Court  record,  President  Nixon  is  the  only 
occupant  of  the  White  House  since  the  Viet- 
nam affair  began  in  earnest  In  1962  who  Isn't 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
matter. 

In  1850  In  a  case  recorded  as  "Fleming  vs. 
Page"  which  had  grown  out  of  the  horrend- 
ous political  flap  in  our  nation  which  came 
with  the  Mexican  Wax,  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
related  the  President's  authority  to  fight 
wars  to  an  assigned  duty  to  achieve  success 
while  doing  it: 

"As  Commander  In  Chief,  he  Is  authorized 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  naval  and 
mUltary  forces  plEu;ed  by  law  at  his  com- 
mand, and  to  employ  them  In  the  marmer  he 
may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass  and  con- 
quer and  subdue  the  enemy." 

FRESmEKT'S  DUTT 

In  1895  In  "The  United  States  vs.  Sweeney," 
the  Court  again  stated  that  the  President  Is 
expected  "to  wage  a  successful  war"  once  the 
war  has  commenced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  refusal  of  pre- 
vious administrations  to  address  tbe  clear, 
tactical  advantages  so  obviously  available  to 
them  as  Commander  in  Chief  by  cleaning 
out  Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuaries  and 
to  apply  effective  measures  against  North 
Vietnam  were  violations  of  long-standing 
Supreme  Court  definitions  of  the  President's 
duty  as  Conunander  In  Chief. 

There  Is  a  specific  howl,  within  this  par- 
ticular sityle  cacophony,  that  clandestine  ac- 
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tions  against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
during  1969-1970  which  were  kept  from  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Congress  and  the  public 
were  esj^eclally  reprehensible  and  Illegal  acts 
by  F>resiOTnt  Nixon.  Objective  consideration 
in  light  of  established  legal  precedent,  that 
the  duty  of  a  president  is  to  obtain  mili- 
tary success  sufficient  to  meet  his  strategic 
goals,  would  seem  to  make  him  culpable  if 
he  had  done  otherwise,  however. 

Consider  that  it  was  established  by  an 
American  operation  In  October-November  of 
1965  (the  battle  of  the  la  Drang  as  it  is 
usually  referred  to,  the  Plel  Me-Ia  Draiig 
Campaign  In  official  Army  histories  >  that 
North  Vietnamese  regiments  fought  by  the 
1st  Air  Calvary  Division  had  attacked  from 
Cambodian  bases  and  had  fled  there  after 
defeat.  A  White  House  decision  relayed  to 
the  field  headquarters  through  the  Salpon 
command  barred  American  pursuit  into 
Cambodian  territory. 

The  truly  Illegal  act  by  a  President  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  the  decision  by  the  late 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  not  to  legally 
pursue  an  enemy  Into  his  illegal  sanctuary 
area.  It  was  a  decision  which  guaranteed 
there  could  be  no  success  for  his  war  strat- 
egies. The  Impossibility  of  defeating  light 
Infantry  or  Irregulars  allowed  privileged 
sanctuary  has  been  established  In  military 
history  since  the  ancient  Chinese  general  Sun 
Tzu  wrote  It  as  a  principle  that : 

"The  privileged  sanctuary  confers  great 
advantages  on  the  antagonist  who  enjoys  it 
aiid  multiplies  the  problems  of  the  an- 
tagonist not  so  blest." 

HEAVY    CASrALTIES 

By  1966,  field  generals  were  openly  angry 
that  they  were  denied  the  necessary  pcluic^l 
permission  to  solve  the  problem  of  these 
sanctuary  bases  and  supply  routes.  Lt.  Gen 
Stanley  Larsen.  at  that  time  commander  of 
our  Field  Forces  Vietnam  (I),  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  held  a  press  conference  In 
which  he  explained  the  sanctuary  situation. 
He  said  American  casualties  would  continue 
to  be  heavy  because  of  It,  that  the  miUtary 
problem  couldn't  be  solved  until  that  n-.at- 
ter  was  solved. 

Then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  and  then-Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  both  took  occasion  to  go  on  national 
television  and  tell  the  American  people  that 
there  were  no  sanctuary  bases  in  Cambodia. 

The  general  was  forced  to  mutter  that  he 
was  "simply  a  field  commander,  and  they 
probably  know  more  about  It  than  I  do'  be- 
cause his  political  command  had  spoken  The 
American  people  were  to  be  lied  to  about  the 
existence  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  The 
policy  was  set  and  put  Into  operation  until 
President  Nixon  changed  It. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  com- 
menced, It  was  therefore  impossible  to  as- 
sault those  bases  without  great  threat  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  It  was 
also  Impossible  to  continue  to  abide  them 
because  they  were  brlngln^the  deaths  of 
American  soldiers  and  denying  success,  which 
was  demanded  of  the  President  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

GEAVE  REACTION 

The  record  shows  that  when  open  raids 
were  finally  launched,  because  of  the  over- 
powering necessity  to  commit  sufficient  force 
to  the  effort,  there  was  a  grave  domestic 
reaction.  The  Kent  State  tragedy  is  ari_-ex- 
ample  of  what  happened.  His  judgment  con- 
cerning the  need  for  guarding  against  that 
earlier  Is  proved  correct  by  the  record  of 
1970,  then.  His  Judgment  that  the  sancttiarles 
had  to  be  assaulted  was  proved  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  aftermath. 

On  this  particular  matter,  President  Nixon 
was  doing  his  legal  duty  as  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief.  There  were  others  in 
times  before  him,  however,  who  certainly 
have  much  to  answer  for. 
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MAINE  MADE  SENSE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAIME 

IX   :HE  HOU5.K  OP  REPRESENT ATrvr.3 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  an  article  by  Sandra   Garson  ap- 
pe.:rcd  on  the  "Op-Ed  "  page  of  tRe  New 
York  Times  wliich  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleaiJueK.  Entitled 
"Maine  Made  Sen^e."  the  article  outlines 
Miss  Garson's  perception.^  upon  leaving 
New   York  City   at  a?e   29  to  .<;pttle  in 
Maine.  While  this  article  certainly  docs 
not  portray  ai;  aspects  of  life  in  Maine— 
uafortunnlcly,'  we  have  as  many  prob- 
lems as  any  State— it  does  portray  with 
sen^-itivity    and    insight    one    important 
slice  cf  Maine  life.  I  know  Miss  Garson's 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  mv  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  ai"le.  nnd  I  c^m- 
mcni  it  to  their  attention; 
Maine  Made  StNsr 
(By  Sandra  Gars  mi 
Fu-r  I- LANDS.  Mf  -   Peop>  kept  tPlMiitr  rie 
I    had    guts    to    move    to    Maine     Pranlcly.    I 
thought  I  had  common  s.>nse.  for  I  wanted 
to  play  where  I  understrod  the  rules  of  the 
K.^nle. 

I  had  nlrc:i(i.v  tr.c^l  .iiul  ,1^:'. iidonei  a  paTC'le 
of  life-.stjie3:  my  Phliadeiplila  heritatie.  the 
bittersweet  B'.g  Apple  world  travel  and  ex- 
patriation (not  gjamorous  but  depressing, 
even  If  you  speak  th»  language)  —so  at  a 
ripened  29  tt  seemed  time  to  FtAke  my  ctafm 
to  being  what  I  was:  an  American,  whatever 
that  meant. 

The  nln*teenth-cen'tiry  pas?;Ion  for  going 
West  dWn't  move  me.  for.  r.  bom  !n  the  m!d- 
tweutleth.  suspect  that  God  strategically 
placed  Amerlci's  major  geological  fault  In 
California  la  order  to  replay  His  wipe-out  of 
Gomorrah  easier.  So  I  went  East  to  a  state 
of  mind,  and  landed  In  the  state  of  Maine. 
Suddenly  the  Jig  saw  locked.  Maine  made 
t.er:.se. 

Recently  Brldgton  voted  to  reduce  to  al- 
most zero  the  taxes  on  land  left  untouched 
for  the  appreciation  of  pas.slng  townspeople 
when  It  was  learned  that  local  landowners 
had  been  forced  to  sell  or  develop  land 
merely  to  bear  the  tax  burden.  A  human 
being  understands  that. 

The  comfort  of  comprehension,  something 
mid-nlneteen-seventles  Americans  fear 
they've  bartered  to  Beelzebub  to  get  away 
from  It  all,  has  not  been  lost  up  here  because 
Maine  has  never  tried  to  get  away. 

As  adamant  as  the  tall  pines  and  time- 
washed  cliffs  of  her  .spine.  It  refuses  to  be 
moved  one  millimeter  from  the  human  con- 
dition. 

Some  people  call  Its  residents  Malnlacs, 
but  they  are  Inten.sely  sane.  They  know  there 
Is  no  getting  away  and  so  they  adapt  to  life, 
sett.ng  out  humane  values  and  goals.  TTiey 
are  the  tortoises  In  the  great  race,  but  It  Is 
perhaps  their  Yankee  genius  that  by  not 
moving  one  Inch  they  base  gotten  away  from 
a!l  that  is  troubling  everyone  else. 

With  less  civilization  there  are  fewer  dts- 
cjntents.  There  are  more  chances  to  get  In 
touch.  Up  here  on  this  hardline  landscape, 
nature  whittles  life  down  to  human  scale, 
pe?llng  off  the  question  marks. 

Guerrillas  In  a  war  of  attrition  afalnst  the 
highly  charged  forcee  of  nature  and  the  well- 
equipped  army  of  "progresa,"  Maine's  people 
live  in  that  constant  state  of  alert  that 
novelists  aay  is  •zhUaratlng.  When  they  lie 
down  to  sleep  at  nlgfat  they  know  what  tt 
means  to  sumve  the  meastire  of  a  day.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  worth  knowing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  understand  better  What  it  means  to  be 
human  when  I  have  to  spend  three  hours 
chopping  wood  for  a  Ore  to  keep  warm  than 
when  I  have  to  drive  six  times  around  the 
block  trylag  to  park  and  then  get  a  ticket 
because  It's  the  wrong  day  for  the  right  side 
of  tlie  street.  The  other  day  a  wi>nian  came 
Ixito  the  general  store  and  handed  Ray  a  dol- 
lar. KUe  bad  just  gotten  home  and  noticed 
that  he  had  given  her  too  much  change. 

Maine  U  wh.it  this  country  muit,  have  be^n 
all  .^bJUt  once.  I  wa.s  an  liiimi(irant  t  >  this 
l.in.cl.  a  s;r.(;lc  wonuji  Uotaesteader.  "i'tt  no- 
b.>dy  posed  tarky  ciucstljiis.  R..ther.  thev  let 
nie  hang  my.,eU  out  and  soelng  that  my  pur- 
.^iilt  of  happiness  wasn't  Inimical  to  the  r  « 
Ufo  or  l.b^'ny  thr-y  called  mc  -fiitnd"  and 
■  111  iijhbor." 

IX'inocxacy  gro.vs  hero  bccau  e  people  need 
e  .':\\  other  to  survive  Here  the  town  meeting 
IS  a  bridge  be-; wen  iv,n-hb3r.=;.  Decl.-ions  are 
not  rclCo-..tca  to  pXItldans.  S.lf-detcrmina- 
tlon  Is  the  "Tankce  way.  and  In  Maine  I  have 
<  one  to  learn  what  t;iaL  means. 

Oa  the  af-iida  of  my  la.st  town  meeting 
weri?  votes  on  a  niotler.itor.  »500  to  retain 
counsel  t^>  detimnno  the  rights  of  towns- 
people to  certain  uater  accocs,  and  t..78  for 
transportation  services  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  seen  the  past  and  It  works.  The  pres- 
ent :s  out  of  order.  Maine  sati.  fies  my  hu- 
man lon-m.:^  for  con~!;tcncy.  r  live  now  in  a 
hou-©  that  has  .s'vx)!  by  t>:e  sea  for  ISO 
year.;,  Jn  a  villa,  e  Incorporated  since  1716 
and  among  people  who  still  do  what  human.'! 
axe  supposed  to  do  Maine  people  not  only 
endure,  they  previill.  On  this  terrain  they 
i.avo  no  choh.-.  And  they  ha-.e  cha,tn  t>:i,- 
tfrrain. 

In  moving  here  from  New  Yorlc  t  )  Join 
tU.^ai.  I  did  uot  abandon  a  siukuig  saip  as 
totns  thought.  I  merely  satisfied  my  own 
needs.  Maine,  the  vast  undeveloped  country 
making  pocsibto  the  ezploratlon  ot  human 
alternatives,  was  not  out  oX  the  question  for 
the  urban  me  because  in  deeperaUon  I  dared 
po  o  the  b:^;  fjuestlon'  Do  I  want  to  l:\'>d  ar.d 
un'fcrsland  u»y  one  and  only  life? 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  AKGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OP    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ad  Koc  Committee  on 
Financial  Discloeure  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  to  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  herewith  data  re- 
parding  my  financial  status  for  1973. 

First,  sources  of  all  noncongressional 
Income:  Sale  of  Dreyfus  fund  stocks;  sale 
of  real  estate;  income  from  law  firm  of 
Roncallo,  LeEf.  'Weber,  and  Shapiro. 

Second,  all  unsecured  indebtedness: 
None. 

Third,  sources  of  all  reimbursements 
for  expenditures:  $3,000  from  the  Re- 
public£in  CongresiJonal  Committee  as  is 
apportioned  to  all  freslunen  Republican 
Congressman  for  public  relations. 

Fourth,  an  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
secuiities  owTied  outright  or  beneficially: 
Three-mile  Harbor  Marina;  Filmway; 
Villa  D'Est  Leasing  Corp.;  Cobrook  De- 
velopers. Inc.;  one  share  Ford  stock  each 
for  each  of  my  five  children;  Romat 
Realty.  Inc.;  Webco  Enterprises.  Inc. 

Fifth,  identity  of  all  business  entities- 


Including  psLTtnerships,  corporatioiis, 
trusts,  and  sole  proprietorships — profes- 
sional organizations — of  a  non-eleeraosy- 
nary  natin-e— and  foundations  in  which 
I  am  a  director,  officer,  partner,  or  ser.  p 
in  an  advisory  or  managerial  capacit-  : 
Partner  in  tiie  law  firm  of  Roncallo,  Lc.7, 
Weber,  and  fahapiro. 

Ki.xUi,  sliown  below  is  my  individual 
income  tax  retuiTi  face  sheet  for  1973: 

iNftrVlDTAL    INCOMK    TaX    RbTTRK 

A-.'.gelo  D  ,  and  Priscelle  Roncallo,  226  To- 
ronto .Avenue.  Massapcqua.  N.Y.  11758. 

Occupation:  yours,  U.S.  Congressm.in; 
spouse,   housewife. 

Film,'  Status — check  only  one: 

2  JIarried  Hllng  jointly  (even  If  only  ore 
h.id  income) . 

Exemptions: 

Ca.  yourself,  b.  Spouse. 

c.  First  names  of  your  dependent  ch;ldrc:i 
\x  lio  lived  with  you:  Marc,  James,  Jean- 
Iilano.  Paul  John. 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed,  7. 

0.  Wage.i.  salaries,  tlpo,  and  other  cmp!ojee 
coiiipensation,  $39,105. 

loa   Dividends.  $20. 

1 1.  Interest  Income,  $057. 

12.  Income  other  than  wa^es.  dividends. 
a:.d  Intere.'.t  (from  line  38) .  $20,303. 

IJ.  Total  (add  lines  9,  10c,  U.a'.d  12).  $00,- 
Ooj. 

11  .^dJustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick- 
pay."  nio.lnij  expeiLsej,  etc.  Irom  line  4T). 
«.;,75a. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
trross  Income) ,  $57,307. 

1(3.  Tu.x  Rate  Schedule  X,  Y,  or  Z.  $8,720. 

17.  Total  credits   (from  line  54).  $33. 

18.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  17  from  Ino 
U'.|  .  *3,682. 

I  J.  Other  taxes  (from  line  61 ) ,  $S33. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  10),  $0,515. 

aia.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  wlthlull 
(attach  Forms  W-2  or  W-2P  to  front).  $10.- 
IJO. 

b.  1073  estimated  tax  payments  (Include 
amount  allowed  as  credit  from  1972  re;uru), 
$l,.'i41. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  21a.  b.  c.  and  d).  $11,- 
671. 

23.  If  line  20  Is  lar<;er  than  line  22.  enter 
balance  due  IRS.  None. 

34.  If  line  33  Is  larger  than  line  20.  enter 
amount  overpaid.  $2,158. 

2f).  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  credited  on 
1973  estimated  tax,  $2,156. 

This  information  is  released,  according 
to  the  suGigestion  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, on  April  23,  1974. 


OPILTM  PRODUCTION  BAN 


IN 


KO:f.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NFW    TOnK 

T  KE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  li'ice 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  important  letter  that  has  been 
sent  to  the  President  by  the  commLs- 
?loner  of  the  New  York  City  Addiction 
Services  Agency,  Mr.  Jerome  Homblass. 

Mr.  Hornblass'  letter  Is  evidence  of  the 
well-founded  nature  of  our  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment lilting  the  ban  on  opium  produc- 
tion. For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Rancel)  have  been  urging  the 
■White  House  to  stand  firm  on  the  opium 
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growing  ban.  Now  we  are  joined  by  a 
man  who,  as  head  of  New  York  City's 
Addiction  Services  Agency,  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  realize  the  imf>act  which  the 
opium  production  ban  has  had  on  heroin 
availability  and  use  on  our  city  streets. 
I  reemphasize  Mr.  Hornblass'  statement 
that^- 

If  the  United  States  Guvernment.  bowing 
to  pressure  from  Turkish  poppy  growers  and 
the  domestic  pharmaceutical  Industry,  agrees 
to  a  lifting  of  the  ban.  It  will  be  a  back- 
wv'ds  step  that  Is  almost  gxiaranteed  to  lead 
to  an  upsurge  In  heroin  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Turkish  population,  and  only  1  percent 
of  the  economy  is  dependent  on  opium 
growing.  Our  question  is,  how  many 
Americans  will  become  dnig  dependent 
if  poppy  production  is  resumed?  Surely, 
the  Turkish  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  teach  this  small  fraction  of  its 
citizenry  about  the  seriousness  of  our 
drug  problem  and  its  relationship  to 
poppy  production  in  Turkey.  If  the  Turks 
lift  the  ban  on  opium  growing,  they  will 
be  showing  their  utter  disregard  for  the 
mutual  assistance  pact  that  is  imperative 
for  fighting  the  drug  war  that  ravages 
this  Nation's  youth. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  full  text  of  Commissioner  Hornblass' 
letter  to  the  President : 

De.\b  Congressman:  The  following  letter 
advising  against  the  possible  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Government  agreeing  to  the  lifting  of 
the  opium  ban  by  the  Turkish  Government 
was  sent  today  by  New  York  City  Addiction 
Services  Agency  Commissioner  Jerome  Horn- 
blass to  President  Nixon : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City  Addiction  Services  Agency, 
with  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
more  than  300  drug  treatment  facilities  car- 
ing for  over  40,000  drug  abusers,  I  wish  to 
register  grave  concern  over  recent  unofficial 
reports  that  the  United  States  Government 
may  shortly  agree  to  a  lifting  of  the  ban  on 
production  of  the  Turkish  opium  poppy. 

Since  1972,  when  the  Turkish  Government, 
in  return  for  compensation  from  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
opium  poppy  there  has  been  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  heroin  available  In 
the  streets  of  New  York.  Data  compiled  by 
our  agency  Indicates  not  only  that  heroin  Is 
relatively  unavailable  in  our  streets  but  that 
this  scarcity  reflects  the  national  situation. 
According  to  one  recent  congressional  study 
the  number  of  pure  heroin  addicts  has  de- 
creased nationally  from  at  least  \U  million 
to  no  more  than  200,000  in  the  last  two  years. 

Although  It  Is  now  possible  to  draw  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  New  York's  recent 
decrease  In  addict-related  crimes  and  the 
Turkish  opium  ban,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubc  that  the  latter  Is  at  least  partially  re- 
sponsible for  this  decrease  in  criminal 
activity. 

Also,  because  of  the  extremely  short  sup- 
ply of  Illicit  heroin  resulting  from  the  ban. 
the  purity,  and  therefore  the  addlctablllty  of 
street  heroin  In  New  York  City  has  declined 
from  an  average  of  7.7  percent  pure  heroin 
per  "bag"  to  an  average  of  3.7  percent  of 
purity  per  "bag"  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  drug  enforcement  administration. 
Moreover,  the  past  year  has  seen  a  marked 
decrease  in  New  York  City  and  th.-ou^hout 
the  United  States  In  overdosed  deaths  due  di- 
rectly to  heroin,  as  well  as  a  decrease  In  drug- 
related  hepatitis.  These  decreases  are  pri- 
marily attributable  to  the  short  supply  of 
Illicit  heroin.  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bowing  to  pressure  from  Turkish  poppy 
growers  and  the  t'.oaiestlc  pharmaceutical  in- 
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dustry,  agrees  to  a  lifting  of  the  ban,  it  will 
be  a  backwards  step  that  is  almost  guaran- 
teed to  lead  to  an  upsurge  In  heroin  addic- 
tion nationally,  with  a  consequent  rise  in 
addict  related  crimes.  We  are  now  on  tlie 
threshold  of  coming  to  grips  not  only  with 
the  heroin  problem  but  the  entire  drug  abuse 
problem.  Therefore,  now  Is  the  time  to  per- 
severe In  our  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  drug 
addiction  by  drying  up  the  Turkish  poppy 
fields.  On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  drug 
rehabilitation  workers  in  the  city.  State  and 
federally  supported  programs,  nationally,  and 
of  young  people  everywhere  who  may  be  fu- 
ture victims  of  heroin  addiction,  I  urge  you 
to  reconsider  any  lessening  of  the  United 
States  Government  attitude  toward  opium 
production  in  Turkey. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  Hornbuss, 
^  CovimisiiunfT. 


SAVE  THE  WETLANDS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting,  by  permission  previously 
tT?nted,  the  testimony  delivered  by 
Congressman  Henhy  S.  Retjss  of  'Wiscon- 
sin. April  23.  1974,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
calls  for  the  preservation  of  this  Na- 
tions  precious  v.-ctlands. 

I  joined  with  Congressman  Reuss  in 
support  of  this  statement  urging  the  sub- 
committee to  reverse  the  proposal  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1975  budget  which 
halts  two  vital  programs  geared  to  save 
the  wetlands. 

The  text  of  Con,?ressman  Reuss'  state- 
ment follows : 

TVr.TIMOMT   OF   RFPrr-^'ENTATIVE   Henf.y    S. 

Revss  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opporttinlty  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  urge  your  rejec- 
tion of  two  proposals  in  the  President's 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  which.  If  adopted 
by  Congress,  would  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  our  Nation's  Irreplaceable  wet- 
lands. Congressman  John  D.  Dingell,  who 
could  not  be  here  tod:ty.  Joins  me  In  u'glng 
this. 

ITie  first  proposal  Is  to  strike  from  the 
Agriculture  Department's  1975  Appropria- 
tion Act  (by  funereal  brackets)  a  proviso  » 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program "  funds  to  drain  wetlands 
designated  as  tjrpes  3.  4,  or  6.  Your  Subcom- 
mittee has  Included  this  proviso  In  the  De- 
partment's annual  Appropriation  Acts  ever 
since  1962. 

The  second  Administration  proposal  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975  is  to  dl£ContiK\;o  the  Water 


'  The  proviso  is  as  follows : 

"Provided  that  no  portion  of  the  funds 
for  the  current  year's  program  may  be 
utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands  now 
designated  as  Wetland  TvTjes  3(111),  4(I'V), 
and  5(V)  In  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Circular  39,  Wet- 
lands of  the  United  States,  1956;  ..."  |P.L. 
93-135,  p.  18.) 

-■  Now  the  Rural  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion Program  (RECP). 
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Bank  Act  program  as  a  separate  program  and 
to  provide  that  Water  Bank  funds  wUl  no 
longer  be  avaUable  solely  for  wetland  pur- 
poses, but  will  be  spread  out  to  serve  several 
purposes. 

Apparently  the  decision  on  these  propr.=ials 
was  made  without  benefit  of  any  Input  from 
the  Interior  Department,  which  Is  chiefly 
concerned  v.ith  the  conservation  of  wetlands. 

In  a  March  7.  1974,  memorandum  to 
Assistant  Secyetary  of  the  Interior  Reed,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  said  that  the  proviso  which  the 
President's  Budget  proposes  be  stricken  "has 
been  of  inestiniab.e  value  to  the  Nation's 
remaining  wetland  resources  "  and  that  pre=^- 
ervaticn  of  the  Water  Brink  proer  im 
"deserves  all  the  sf.pport  we  can  muster."  He 
then  concluded: 

"We  are.  frankly,  very  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed with  these  proposals.  The  direct 
and  Indirect  ramifications  to  the  Nation's 
wetlands  resources  would  be  tremendous."* 
■We  are  very  much  concerned  at  what  appears 
to  be  an  effort  to  stimulate  farm  operators 
to  all-out  production — to  the  detriment  of 
wildlife  habitat.  We  believe  the  reaction  by 
the  conservation  minded  public  would  be  one 
of  dis'lhisionment  and  outrase.'' 

In  a  March  8  letter  to  Chairman  Russell  'W. 
Peterson  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Assistant  Secretary  Reed  urged  'con- 
tinuation" of  that  provl«).  and  said  that  the 
Water  Bank  program  "can  be  helpful  in  pre- 
serving our  national  wetlands  resources". 
I 

Prior  to  1962,  the  Agriculture  Conserva- 
tion Program — which  Is  a  valucble  tool  for 
genuine  soil  conservation  practices  such  as 
strip  cropping,  terracing,  contour  plowing, 
and  tree  planting — was  given  a  black  eye  for 
subsidizing  drainage  of  wetlands  valuable  to 
migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  10  years,  almost  half  cf  the 
more  than  1.3  million  acres  of  wetland?  in 
the  prairie  pothole  area  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  v.as  drained  v.ith 
ACP  aid. 

In  1959.  your  Subcommittee  noted  the  utter 
senselessness  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  paying  farmers  to  drain  wet- 
I.inds  valuable  for  wildlife  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Interior  Department  was  buying 
such  wetlands  to  protect  wildlife.  At  this 
Subcommittee's  request,  the  two  Depart- 
ments in  1960  agreed  that  Federal  subsidies 
for  drainage  of  tliese  wetlands  should  not  be 
approved  where  Interior  recommended 
against  such  drainage. 

But  by  1962.  it  was  evident  that  the  In- 
terdepartmental agreement  was  ineffective. 
Interior's  recommendations  were  generally 
being  disregarded. 

On  July  24,  1962.  the  House  adopted,  vilth 
t'ne  support  of  your  Chairman.  Mr.  'Whitten. 
the  so-called  "Reuss  Amendment."  which  I 
oH'ered  to  stop  the  use  of  Federal  ACP  funds 
to  drain  wetlands  considered  most  valuable 
to  wildlife.  It  has  been  re-enacted  In  every 
one  of  the  Agriculture  Dep.-'.rtment's  animal 
appropriation  Acts  since  then. 

It  achieved  its  purpose  well.  On  Apr;'.  G. 
1974,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries,  and  Wild- 
life advl-ed  us  that  between  October  19P2  and 
December  1972,  the  .'Agriculture  Department 
had  received  7,449  requests  for  financl.-'.l  as- 
sistance to  drain  over  8.=  ,745  acres  of  "high 
v.ilue"  wetlands  (types  1.  3,  4.  and  5)  In 
North  Dakota  alone.  The  Amendment  has 
saved  about  57.7  percent  (49.475  acres) — the 
Types  3,  4.  and  5 — of  the^e  "high  value"'  wet- 
lands from  being  drained  with  Federal  ACP 
funds.  Thus,  if  landowners  wanted  to  drain 
these  areas  for  farming  or  real  estate  develop- 
ment, they  had  to  u<5e  their  own  money,  not 
ihe  taxpayers"  money. 

After  11  ye.-.rs  of  compliance  with  the  Reuss 
Amendment,  the  new  budget  wUl  now  au- 
thorize the  .shelling  out  of  mUllons  of  tax 
dollar;:  to  destroy  these  n.."ural  wetlands.  It  Is 
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bad  enough  when  the  .^'l;illnlst^atlon  hurts 
the  conservation  cause  by  refusing  to  spend 
needed  dollars  to  acquire  dwindling  wetlands 
for  migratory  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas.  But  It  Is  sheer  hyprocrlsy  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  ap- 
prove spending  additional  mlUlonfl  of  dol- 
lars In  order  to  hurt  these  conservation 
practices. 

On  February  14,  1974.  we  asked  OMB 
Director  Roy  Ash  why  he  recommended  the 
deletion  of  thl.s  Important  proviso.  In  his 
March  27  reply,  Mr.  Ash  admitted  requesting 
deletion  of  the  proviso  because,  he  said.  It  Is 
"superflous  language  since  Rural  Environ- 
mental Program  funds  are  not  permitted  to 
be  used  for  .such  dniliuige  lu  the  1975  pro- 
gram." 

But  Mr.  Ash  Is  In  error.  Without  the  Reuss 
Amendment,  REP  funds  may  be  u:.ed  for 
this  purpose  In  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Campbell 
assured  us  on  March  7  that  his  Department 
would  not  spend  REP  funds  for  wetland 
draliiage  purposes  In  FY  1975.  However,  his 
ussur.mce  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  statutory 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  those  funds 
for  such  purpo.ses,  for  several  reasons: 

First.  Administrative  decisions  are  sub- 
ject to  change.  This  Subcommittee  remem- 
bers. I  am  sure,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
nieat's  public  announcements  In  the  fall  of 
1972  that  the  REAP  and  Water  Bank  Act 
programs  were  being  funded  In  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  The  Department  even  listed  the  States 
lu  which  Water  Bank  funds  would  be  spent. 
But  only  a  few  weeks  later,  on  December  26, 
1072,  the  Agriculture  Department  abruptly 
reversed  Itself  aiid  terminated  both  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Rcmov.il  of  the  proviso  could  be 
Interpreted  as  Indicating  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  u.se  of  REP  funds  for  wetlands 
drainage.  Even  logl.siative  history  to  the  con- 
trary might  not  be  sufflclent  to  prevent  such 
an  liiterpretntlon  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment a  few  years  from  now,  or  by  a  court  In 
a  suit  challenging  the  Department's  author- 
ity to  withhold  funds  for  this  purpose.' 

Third.  These  as.suranccs  were  made  only 
after  we  protested  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion. Indeed,  to  our  knowledge,  these  as- 
surances have  never  been  made  public.  The 
Administration's  budget  document,  which  Is 
public,  does  not  Include  these  assurances.  In 
fact,  we  reached  a  different  conclusion  upon 
reading  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Adinlnistratlon  offi- 
cials apparently  do  not  object  to  the  con- 
cept of  prohibiting  subsidies  for  drainage  of 
wetlands.  Rather,  they  object  to  a  Congres- 
sional prohibition  for  this  purpose.  But  we 
believe  our  Nation's  wetlands  will  be  af- 
forded greater  protection  by  Congressional 
enactment  of  the  Reuss  Amendment  than 
by  the  v.agaries  of  an  administrative  decision. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  that  the  present 
Reuss  Amendment  is  not  a  panacea.  There 
are  20  wetland  types  described  In  the  In- 
tenor  Department's  definitive  publication 
(CircuKir  39)  entitled  "Wetlands  of  the 
United  States"  Many  of  these  are  navigable 
and  therefore  cannot  be  drained  or  &lled 
without  a  Corps  of  Eiiglneers  permit.  But 
Type  7  wetlands — the  wooded  swamps — are 
generally  not  subject  to  these  Corps'  per- 
mit requirements  and  are  being  drained  with 
the  aid  of  REP  funds.  On  April  19,  1974,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  ad- 
vised me  that  several  studies  and  reports 
h.ue  -showw   that  la  the  past  18  years  mll- 
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'  A  recent  lawsuit  challenging  the  termina- 
tion of  the  REAP  program  was  successfxil 
only  because  Congress  had  Included  statu- 
tory language  which  the  court  said  required 
the  Department  to  continue  the  program. 
Guadamuz  v.  Roy  L.  Ash,  (Civil  Action  155- 
73.  D.Ct.D.C.,  Dec.  28.  1973). 
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lions  of  acres  of  wetland  forests  In  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coastal  plains  and  Ln  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  have  been  drained, 
often   with   the  aid   of  Federal  funds. 

Even  more  disturbing  la  the  December 
1973  "Rural  Credit  Program  Pact  Sheet"  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  which 
clearly  advertises  that  Federal  soil  and  water 
con.servatlon  loans  are  available  for  "drain- 
age" of  lands,  Including,  of  course,  types 
3,  4.  and  5  wetland.^,  as  well  as  type  7  wet- 
lands. 

'Ihe  Interior  Department  Is  currently 
spending  Federal  funds  to  prevent  the  drain- 
age of  these  wetlands.  Congress  should  not 
allow  the  Agriculture  Department  to  defeat 
that  program  by  encouraging  their  drainage. 

We  urge  that  the  Reuss  Amendment  be 
coiitinued  and.  Indeed,  expanded  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  Agriculture  Department 
funds  for  the  drainage  of  not  only  wetlands 
Type  3,  4,  and  5  but  also  wetlands  Type  7. 
A  supyestcd  amendment  for  this  purj'ose 
Is    enclosed    with    my    statement. 

II 

As  proposed  by  the  Administration,  the 
Water  Bank  Program  would  lose  its  Identity 
as  a  separate  program  and  Water  Bank  funds 
could  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
authorized  by  the  Water  Bank  Act.  We  urge 
that    you    reject    that   proposal. 

First.  Public  Law  93-86  did  not  contem- 
plate that  the  Water  Bank  Act  program 
should  be  discontinued  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  that  law  specifically  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
and  did  not  repeal  It.  Congress  Intended  that 
the  program  continue  unscathed  within  the 
new  RECP  program.  Tlio  AdmlnLstrntlon's 
budget  proposal  Is  not  in  accord  with  that 
intention. 

fc'iecond.  The  Administration's  1975  budget 
proposal  lumps  the  Water  Bank  Act  pro- 
iL'rain  into  a  broad  category  entitled  "Recrea- 
tlon  r"d  Wildlife."  An  appropriation  of 
*900,000  for  thLs  category  Is  requested  In 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  In  a  March  7  letter  to 
Congressman  Dlngell  and  me.  Under  Sec- 
retary Campbrll  said  that  his  agency  plans 
"to  u.se  the  funds  only  for  preservlnj;  wet- 
Irnds." 

But  the  Under  Secretary's  promise  con- 
tradicts the  Administration's  statement  In 
the  Budget  Appendix  (p.  144)  and  other 
public  documents  on  this  matter.  That  Ap- 
pendix expressly  states  that  these  funds 
would  be  used  primarily  for  wetlands  pur- 
poses, and  that  recreation  and  other  wildlife 
practices  which  In  the  past  have  received 
about  83  8  million  annually  "would  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  but  on  a  somewhat 
lower  priority  basis  than  at  present."  If  Mr. 
Campbell's  administrative  commitment  pre- 
vails, none  of  the  funds  coxild  be  used  for 
recreation  and  other  wildlife  practices.  They 
would  have  to  be  used  solely  for  Water  Bank 
purposes  and  these  other  practices  would  go 
unfunded  in  fiscal   year   1975. 

We  urge  that  thts  Committee  maintain 
the  Identity  of  the  Water  Bank  program  at 
the  funding  level  provided  for  that  program 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

We  also  urge  that  the  funding  for  recrea- 
tion and  other  wildlife  practices  be  con- 
tinued apart  from  the  Water  Bank  Act  fund- 
ing. 

PROPOSED  axtrss  amendment  to  the  AGRICm^ 

TirRE,    ENVIRONMENTAL,    AND    CONSUMER   PRO- 
TECTION APPROPRIATION  ACT — 197S 


April  23,  197 U 


WILL    THE    ARABS   BUY   AMERICA? 


"None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  of  any  kind  for  drainage  on  wet- 
lands now  designated  as  Wetlands  Types 
3(111).  4(IV),  5(V).  and  7(VII)  In  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Circular  39,  Wetlands  of  the  United 
States,  1956." 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  60-cent- 
a-gallon  gasoline  Is  a  leading  contribu- 
tor to  our  escalating  cost  of  living.  As 
serious  a  problem  as  the  boost  in  oil 
prices  is  to  our  Nation's  welfare,  the 
windfall  of  the  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars to  Arab  oil  producers  poses  a  threat 
to  America  even  more  dangerous  than  in- 
flation itself. 

These  American  dollars  are  now  be- 
coming a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  States  who  are  already  beginning 
to  use  their  financial  investments  to  gain 
control  of  our  sensitive  and  vital  busi- 
nesses and  institutions. 

Already  in  South  America,  the  pene- 
tration of  Arab  oil  money  lias  changed 
the  editorial  content  of  the  news  media. 
The  change  in  outlook  of  a  major  Bra- 
zilian newspaper  after  its  purchase  by 
the  Sheikdom  of  Abu  Dhabi  Is  just  one 
example. 

Money  talks  and  foreign  money  can 
talk  through  financial  control  of  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  radio,  and  television. 
We  are  a  nation  of  free  speech,  but  if 
that  free  speech  is  directed  and  coh- 
trolled  by  foreign  dollars,  then  we  should 
be  taking  a  very  close  look  at  just  who 
is  running  our  news  media. 

Last  year,  Middle  E^st  oil  revenues 
totaled  $22  billion.  In  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, the  Arab  States  have  Increased 
their  royalties  on  oil  by  400  percent.  This 
year.  Arab  oil  revenues  should  total  be- 
tween $85  and  $110  billion.  An  estimated 
$40  to  $50  billion  each  year  will  be  avail- 
able for  investments  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Arab  States.  By  1980,  Arab  for- 
eign investments  will  total  twice  as  much 
as  U.S.  investments  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  media,  the  Arabs  are 
also  moving  heavily  into  real  estate,  buy- 
ing land,  hotels,  apartments,  and  office 
buildings.  To  cite  just  a  few  examples, 
Kuwait  paid  $17.4  million  in  cash  for  an 
island  off  Charleston.  S.C,  which  it  plans 
to  develop  as  a  resort.  Kuwait  also  put 
up  funds  for  a  project  in  dowTitown 
Atlanta  that  Includes  the  new  Atlanta 
Hilton  Hotel.  A  Dallas  builder  is  using 
about  $200  million  in  Middle  East  financ- 
ing for  an  apartment  development  in 
St.  Louis.  Indeed,  in  the  past  few  months, 
it  is  estimated  that  up  to  $400  million 
has  been  lent  directly  to  U.S.  borrowers 
by  Arab  investors. 

Arab  penetration  is  also  felt  strongly 
in  banking  as  Arab  institutions  and  in- 
vestors seek  to  buy  interests  in  U.S. 
banks.  A  bank  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  re- 
cently purchased  by  Saudi  Arabian  in- 
vestors Is  just  one  example  of  this  move. 

Energy-related  projects  are  another 
prime  target  of  an  Arab  economic  take- 
over as  Arab  governments  and  investors 
seek  to  penetrate  the  U.S.  oil  and  petro- 
chemical Industries.  There  Is  a  chain  of 
service  stations  in  New  York  State  now 
owned  by  the  Arabs.  In  this  case.  Arab 
control  of  U.S.  energy  needs  runs  all  the 
way  from  the  well  to  the  gas  tanks. 
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I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  U.S. 
Govenunent  has  no  idea  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States.  The  last  survey  on  direct  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  1959.  Present  law  makes  it  easy 
for  a  foreign  inventor  to  hide  his  identity 
by  using  third  party  agents  and  other 
techniques  in  conjurction  with  broker- 
ai-TC  houses  and  banks.  Clearly  this  lack 
oi  control  over  foreign  investment  can- 
no  t  be  allowed  to  continue. 

On  April  10, 1  joined  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
14136,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  For- 
eign Investment  Control  Commission. 
Tlie  Commission  would  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Foreign  Investment, 
Foreign  persons  who  own  U.S.  securities 
or  property  either  directly  or  indirectly 
would  be  required  to  provide  complete  in- 
formation about  their  holdings  for  the 
registry. 

The  Commission  itself  would  be  de- 
signed to  restrict  foreign  ownership  or 
control  of  U.S.  industries,  real  estate  or 
other  resources  deemed  to  be  vital  to  the 
economic  security  or  national  defense  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  empowered 
to  order  any  foreign  person  or  entity  de- 
termined to  have  a  controlling  Interest 
in  an  area  vital  to  our  national  security 
to  divest  him.^elf  from  all  or  a  portion  of 
his  holdings. 

In  addition,  I  have  sponsored  a  com- 
panion measure,  H.R.  14138.  to  establish 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  For- 
eign Investment  Control  to  oversee  and 
monitor  the  actions  of  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Control  Commission  to  insure 
that  the  Commission  does  its  job. 

We  have  always  allowed  a  measure  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States. 
However,  these  investments  have  always 
been  from  friendly  Western  countries 
who  have  been  our  long-term  allies. 
Never  before  has  there  been  the  potential 
for  radical  and  unfriendly  governments 
to  buy  control  of  our  major  industries. 
Such  an  occurrence  would  open  the  way 
for  massive  internal  disruptions  of  our 
economy  at  the  whim  of  unstable  and 
hostile  foreign  governments. 

According  to  some  calculations,  the 
Arab  oil  nations  will  have  enough  money 
in  a  few  years  to  buy  all  the  shares  of 
all  the  companies  currently  traded  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

The  penetration  of  Arab  investment 
into  American  economic  life  Is  like  a  time 
bomb  ticking  away.  We  must  defuse  this 
threat  before  we  lose  control  of  our  own 
Nation. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  financial  disclosure  guide- 
lines of  the  New  York  delegation,  the 
following  is  submitted  for  the  Record: 

A.  Sources  of  all  non -Congressional  In- 
come :  Interest  on  bank  savings;  Income  from 
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sole  practitioner  as  attorney;  compensation 
as  director  of  Sunrise  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association;  rental  Income. 

B.  Unsecured  indebtedness:  Note,  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  $2,000.00. 

C.  Source  of  reimbursements  of  Congres- 
.slonal  expenses  In  excess  of  $100.00,  none. 
Honorariums,  none. 

D.  Identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
securities  owned  outright  or  beneficially: 
None.  (Wife,  Mary,  owner  of  shares  In  AT&T, 
Inherited  1973.) 

E.  Management  positions  In  business  en- 
tities, foundations,  etc.: 

1.  Partner  In  GALS  Realty.  Owner  of  one 
business  parcel  at  194  Deer  Park  Avenue, 
Babylon,  New  York. 

2.  Attorney  at  Law.  Sole  Practitioner. 

P.  Amount  of  1973  Income  Tax:  Federal, 
$16,050.89;   State,  $6,349.19. 

Report  of  Income  filed  annually  as  required 
by  House  of  Representatives. 


CLEVELAND  COMMENTS  ON  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMI>SHIRE 
JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  action  setting  up  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate within  the  Federal  Government  to 
effectively  represent  and  protect  con- 
sumer interests  is  a  major  step  forward 
for  consumers. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  to  bal- 
ance the  well-organized  interests  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  with  Government  repre- 
sentation for  the  imorganized,  but  vi- 
tally important,  consumer  Interests. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1974 
creates  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
making  it  an  independent,  nonregulatory 
body  within  the  executive  branch;  and 
grants  the  Agency  full  powers  to  serve  as 
a  consum«fr  advocate  before  Federal 
agencies  and  the  courts. 

Mr  .Speaker,  although  I  applaud  the 
House  action,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  creation  of  a  Government  agency 
does  not  always  provide  a  true  solution  to 
problems;  indeed,  it  sometimes  causes 
problems.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  is  an  illustrative  example  of 
the  excessive  burden  that  Government 
regulations  sometimes  place  on  business- 
men. To  prevent  such  excesses  in  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  I  supported 
several  amendments  which  were  added 
to  the  bUl. 

For  example,  one  amendment  provides 
that  should  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  exercise  its  authority  to  take  an- 
other Federal  agency  to  court,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  rests  with  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  demonstrate  that 
further  court  action  is  in  the  interest  of 
justice. 

The  Agency  would  also  be  given  au- 
thority to  solicit  consumer  complaints 
and  refer  them  to  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  the  appropriate  Government  reg- 
ulatory agency,  whose  responses  would 
eventually  be  made  public. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  PHILIP  NERI 
CHURCH  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THEIR  75TH  DIAMOND  Ji;i3IT,EE 
ANNIVERSARY  "~~~ 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


OF    NIW    TORK 

i::  t::e  Kovzr.  of  RKP^-ESESTAyixEs 
Tuesday,  April  23,  197' 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  9^  Marcl:  2. 
1974,  Mrs.  Biaggi  and  I/attended  a 
church  service  in  my  home  city  of  tlie 
Bronx.  N.Y.  Tliis  was  far  from  an  ordi- 
nary service,  indeed,  we  and  hundreds 
of  others  had  the  dL-^tinct  honor  of  be- 
ing in  attendance  as  His  Eminence  Ter- 
rance  Cardinal  Cooke  celebrated  the  75th 
anniversan'  of  our  church.  St.  Philip 
Neri.  It  was  a  beautiiul  and  moving  ex- 
perience truly  befittinc  the  moment cus 
event  we  were  celebrating. 

St.  Philip  Neri  Church  has  had  a  hi.-:- 
tory  rich  in  tradition  and  equally  abund- 
ent  in  services  provided  to  its  parishion- 
ers. During  these  75  years,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  world.  Two  global 
wars  were  fought,  and  countless  other 
local  and  international  crises  occurred. 
Yet  through  them  all.  this  fine  church 
has  endured  by  both  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing the  word  of  God,  From  its  out.«et 
St.  Phihp  Neri  Church  has  been  blessed 
with  men  and  women  who  through  dedi- 
cation and  self  sacrifice  have  made  this 
church  one  of  the  finer  houses  of  wor- 
ship in  this  country.  In  addition  to  this 
many  of  St.  Philip  Neri's  parishioners 
have  become  outstanding  members  of 
the  commimity. 

On  this  joyous  occasion  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  celebration,  I  would  like  to  re- 
flect on  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  fine  church  by  focusing  on  the  five 
men  who  served  as  pastors  throughout 
the  long  and  glorious  history  of  the  St. 
Philip  Neri  Church. 

The  man  who  had  the  most  profound 
effect  on  this  church  was  its  founder  and 
first  pastor.  Father  Daniel  F.  X.  Burke. 
Father  Burke  who  was  ordained  in  1883 
was  assigned  the  difficult  task  of  build- 
ing a  church  in  the  Bedford  Park  .-sec- 
tion of  the  Bronx.  N.Y.,  in  1898.  From 
this  came  the  St.  PhUip  Neri  Church, 
which  like  the  city  she  was  located  in 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  assisting 
and  welcoming  immigrants  v.ho  were  in 
desperate  need  of  help  and  guidance. 

The  church's  beginnings  v.ere  as  hum- 
ble as  their  first  parishioners.  The  first 
masses  were  celebrated  in  a  clubhouse 
of  the  Jerome  Park  Race  Track,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  percent- 
age of  immigrants  in  the  early  parish, 
these  masses  were  also  spoken  in  Italian. 

Yet,  through  many  long  hours  of  toil, 
in  May  1900  the  church  as  we  know  it 
today  was  officially  dedicated.  This  rep- 
resented an  enormous  personal  triumph 
for  Father  Burke.  The  fledgling  church 
under  his  expert  guidance  and  leader- 
ship began  to  thrive.  The  parishioners 
began  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  so];- 
darity  and  involvement  which  has  dis- 
tinguished them  through  the  years.  The 
growth  of  the  church  was  so  rapid  tiiat 
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by  1908.  the  church  was  forced  to  enlarge 
and  the  larger  structure  was  subse- 
quently rededicated  that  same  year. 

As  the  church  prew,  so  did  the  num- 
bers of  young  children  In  the  parish. 
Father  Burke  decided  that  a  school  was 
also  needed  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
ill]  the  parishioners.  Tlie  formal  begin- 
nii;g  date  for  the  school  was  September 
1908.  and  whl'e  the  school  had  no  fa- 
cility of  its  own  it  was  able  to  accom- 
modate the  limited  number  of  children 
in  its  opening  class. 

Father  Burke's  untirintr  and  dedicated 
work  did  not  go  umioticcd.  In  1912  he 
received  the  prestigious  Domestic  Pre- 
late designation  from  tlie  Pope.  In  1931, 
Father  Bmke  died  and  left  behind  him 
a  tradition  of  excellence  which  has  re- 
mained with  the  ohurch  for  all  of  its  75 
yeai-s. 

St.  Philip  Neri  Church's  next  pastor 
was  Father  Sinnott  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  13  years.  His  years  were 
highlighted  by  the  laying  of  the  groiond- 
work  for  the  new  school.  Yet  the  thrust 
of  his  work  was  directed  at  assisting  the 
hundreds  of  depression-ravaged  parish- 
ioners. His  untiring  service  and  strong 
guiding  hand  were  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting many  of  the.se  people  from  fall- 
mg  into  permanent  de.spair  and  destitu- 
tion. He  earned  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
St.  Philip  Neii  parish. 

St.  Philip  Neris  third  distinguished 
pastor  was  Msgr.  William  R.  Kelly,  who 
beside  being  a  renowed  priest,  also  had 
an  impressive  background  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  took  over  the  reins  of  the 
church  immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War  when  the  pari.sh  was  deep  in 
mourning  at  the  loss  of  34  of  their  mem- 
bers. Father  Kelly  person;i]ly  directed 
and  established  a  lasting  memori  il 
shrine  for  those  deceased  individuals. 
Also  during  Moasignor  Kelly's  tenure, 
work  was  continued  on  the  new  school, 
and  the  parish  marked  their  first  SO 
years  of  sei'vice  to  the  community. 

Msgr.  Edward  A,  McGrath  became  the 
fourth  pastor  of  St.  Philip  Neri  )p  1961. 
He  was  responsible  for  a  numbe;*  of  im- 
portant internal  improvements  In  the 
chmch.  His  strong  dedication  and  work 
on  behalf  of  the  parishioners  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  being  accorded  the 
high  honor  of  being  named  pastor  emeri- 
tus of  St.  Philip  Neri  Church. 

On  July  11.  1971,  tlie  present  pa.stor  of 
St.  Philip  Neri  Church.  Rev.  Philip  B. 
Shannon  was  installed.  At  this  difficult 
juncture  for  the  church,  dynamic  leader- 
ship was  needed,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  Father  Shannon  was  able  to  sup- 
ply. He  set  out  and  was  successful  in 
establishing  a  parish  center  to  be  used  by 
the  youth  and  the  elderly  of  the  parish. 
In  addition.  Father  Shannon  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  revenue  to  help  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  church.  Finally, 
Father  Shannon  has  been  Instrumental 
in  the  plarmlng  of  the  diamond  jubilee 
celebration  which  was  highlighted  by  a 
fabulous  restoration  and  renovation  of 
St.  Philip  Neri  Church  which  now  has  to 
rate  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  all  of  New  York. 

Under  the  expert  leadership  of  Father 

Shannon,  the  St.  Phlilp  Neri  Church  ha* 

\  adapted  itself  to  meet  the  ever  changing 

\ 
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needs  of  its  parishioners.  A  church  can 
no  longer  expect  only  to  be  a  place  of 
worship,  for  the  true  work  of  God  con- 
tinues long  after  the  recessional  hymn 
at  Sunday  Mass.  His  work  is  helping 
those  in  trouble,  those  alone,  and  those 
in  need  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  guid- 
ance which  Father  Shannon  and  his 
church  provides.  Father  Shannon  typifies 
the  active,  involved  priest  of  the  1970's 
and  his  parishioners  have  responded  fa- 
vorably to  his  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  another  fine  member  of  the  St. 
Philip  Neri  community,  Si.'^ter  Annun- 
ciat'i  who  runs  the  widely  respected  Bed- 
ford Park  Multisei-vice  Center  for  Sen- 
ior Citizens.  She  singlchandedly  provides 
almost  350  senior  citizens  with  an  op- 
poi  tunity  for  meaningful  social  contact, 
a  privilege  which  so  many  of  our  lonely 
senior  citi;:ens  ai-e  denied.  In  addition. 
Sister  Annunciata  opei-ates  an  outreach 
program  which  provides  over  100  more 
elderly  citizens  %vith  one  hot  meal  a 
day.  Her  tireless  work  in  both  these  pro- 
grams have  made  them  overwhelming 
successes  they  are  today. 

The  75th  annivei-sary  of  the  St.  Philip 
Neri  Church  represents  an  important  and 
presti'sious  milestone  in  the  annals  of 
New  York  City  history.  It  is  both  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  fine  work  already 
accomplished,  and  an  Incentive  for  the 
work  to  continue  and  expand  in  the  com- 
ing years.  This  anniversary  has  special 
and  personal  Importance  to  me  a 
parishioner.  My  church  blends  tradition 
with  modernization.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  a  church  need  not  be  an 
island  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  but  rather  St.  Philip  Neri 
is  .the  focal  point  of  the  community.  I 
know  I  speak  for  my  fellow  parishioners 
when  I  congratulate  and  commend 
Fatlier  Shannon  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  his  years 
with  St.  Philip  Neri  will  be  long  and  re- 
warding. The  piesent  beautiful  church 
St.  Philip  Neri  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Father  Shannon  and  his  Illus- 
trious predecessors.  He  deserves  the  con- 
tinued grace  of  God.  for  he  has  truly 
fulfilled  His  work  here  on  Earth. 


Apnl  23,  1974 


ARE  ALL  THE  PRISONERS  HOME? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  1974,  a  group  of  18  former 
prisoners  of  war  In  Indochina  met  In 
Washington  in  order  to  discuss  methods 
whereby  they  might  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  release  of  3  prisoners  of  war 
whom  they  know  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  be  holding. 

Chal  Cham  Hamavee  and  Wapadom 
Wang  Chom  are  Thai  soldiers  who  were 
captured  In  Laos  by  the  Hanoi  Army. 
They  have  been  seen  and  Identified  in 
Hanoi  by  returning  POW's.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  men  are  being  held,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  Hanoi  has  tried  to 
deny  it.  They  should  have  been  released 
In  1973,  when  the  other  POW's  were  re- 
leased, but  Hanoi,  for  reasons  which  are 
obscure  to  any  but  the  Communist  mind, 
still  seeks  to  retain  them  In  their  prisons. 

Emmett  Kay  is  an  American  civilian 
who  was  flying  relief  supplies  in  Laos 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  not  certain  that  he  Is  being 
held  in  Hanoi,  but  it  is  certain  that  Hanoi 
could  bring  about  his  release  if  Hanoi 
were  so  inclined. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  release  of 
these  men,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
continue  to  press  Hanoi  for  further  in- 
formation on  our  MIA's.  The  recent  re- 
turn of  some  bodies  was  a  hopeful  sign, 
but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  rerolv- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the 
MIA's.  How  long,  Hanoi,  must  we  wait? 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  STATE- 
MENT OF  CONGRESSMAN  HERMAN 
BADILLO 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  on  financial  disclo- 
suie  of  the  New  York  State  delegation 
to  Congress.  I  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1973: 

FINANCIAL    RepOBT 

A.  Sources  of  all  noncongresslonal  income: 

1.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  La  van,  61  Broadway, 
New  York.  New  York— law  office,  of  counsel— 
tcrmlniited  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Honoraria  aggregating  $300  or  more  from 
a  single  source: 

Fordham  University.  New  York.  N.T. 
State   University  of  New  York  at  Platts- 
burgh.  Plattsburgh.  N.Y. 

Jersey  City  State  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

3.  Radio  program.  WABC,  New  York.  N.Y., 
under  $500. 

B.  Unsecured  Indebtedness  In  excess  of 
$1  000 — none. 

C.  Sources  of  all  reimbursements  for  ex- 
penditures In  excess  of  $200  per  Item  other 
than  from  the  U.S.  Government  or  from  re- 
ported campaign  receipts: 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, reimbursement  for  overnight  trip  to  El 
Paso.  Texas  to  speak  to  striking  workers  of 
Parali  Manufacturing  Company,  January  23, 

D.  The  Identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  owned  outright  or  benefl- 
clally,  none. 

E.  The  Identity  of  all  business  entitles, 
professional  organizations,  and  foundations 
on  which  I  serve  and  position  held: 

1.  Fordham  University.  Adjunct  Professor, 
School  of  Urban  Education. 

2.  Mount  Slnal   Hospital,   board   member. 

3.  Bronx  Lebanon  Hospital,  board  member. 

4.  A.splra  of  America.  Inc..  board  member. 

5.  Puerto  Rlcan  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund,  board  member. 

6.  Institute  for  Mediation  &  Conflict 
Resolution,  board  member. 

7.  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  New 
York,  vice  president  and   board  member. 

8.  Bronx   Boys  Club,   board  member. 

9.  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts,  board 
member. 

10.  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jer.s,  board  member. 
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F.  I  have  filed  Income  tax  returns  for  the 
year  1973  and  have  paid  the  following  taxes 
for  that  year : 

Federal  Income  Tax — $17,168.00. 

New  York  State  Income  Tax— $6,521.00. 

New  York  City  Income  Tax— «2.091. 


COSTS  FOR  THE  NEW  TRIDENT 
MISSILE  AND  SUBMARINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  is 
hiding  at  least  $2.8  billion  in  costs  from 
its  estimate  provided  to  Congress  for  the 
new  Trident  missile  and  submarine  pro- 
gram. Both  the  Navy's  selected  acquisi- 
tion report — SAR — to  Congress  and  the 
unclassified  portions  of  a  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  staff  study  indicate 
that  there  are  substantial  hidden  costs 
in  the  program. 

At  the  moment,  the  most  recent  SAR 
provided  to  Congress  indicates  that  the 
Trident  program  will  cost  $12,431  billion 
but  the  real  cost  of  the  Trident  program 
is  at  least  $15.2  billion  and  possibly  as 
much  as  $16.2  billion.  The  increased  cost 
occurs  because  the  Navy  has  failed  to 
include  at  least  $2.8  billion  in  the  cost 
estimates  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  development  and  procurement  of  the 
Trident  missile  and  submarine. 

For  example,  $1,529.5  billion  in  addi- 
tional costs  will  be  used  to  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1979  and  outfitting  of  new  Trident  I 
missiles  on  10  existing  Poseidon  sub- 
marines. This  huge  cost  is  not  included  in 
the  Trident  estimate  provided  to  Con- 
gress. On  orders  from  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense,  $926.6  million  are  excluded  from 
the  cost  estimate,  including  training 
costs,  shore  support,  equipment  costs, 
testing,  initial  spare  parts,  and  the  price- 
tag  of  initial  stock  supplies,  through 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  cost  of  developing  the  Trident  n 
missile  which  is  a  more  advanced  version 
of  the  Trident  I  missile  is  also  excluded. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting 
OflQce,  the  cost  of  developing  the  missile 
could  be  from  $300  million  up  to  $1.4 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  costs  indirectly  related  to  the 
Trident  missile  and  submarine  which  are 
either  considered  "classified"  or  not 
specifically  defined  in  dollar  terms  by 
the  Navy. 

For  instance,  the  Navy  has  not  in- 
cluded estimates  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  Trident  II  missile. 

Costs  related  to  the  nuclear  propulsion 
plants  and  warheads  provided  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  classi- 
fied "secret"  by  that  agency. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1973  the  Navy's  official  estimate  of 
the  Trident  program  increased  $666.2 
million — from  $11.7  billion  to  $12.4  bil- 
lion. The  increase  included  $449.7  mil- 
lion in  submarine  construction  costs  and 
$188  million  resulting  from  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  missile  production.  This  cost 
increase  is  the  first  tentative  sign  that 
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cost  overruns  may  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem on  the  Trident. 

All  costs  that  are  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer as  the  direct  result  of  the  decision 
to  build  the  Trident  missile  and  subma- 
rine should  be  included  hi  the  estimates 
provided  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  charging  that  an 
overrun  has  occurred,  but  only  that  the 
Navy  has  not  been  frank  with  Congress 
and  the  public  about  Trident's  true  price 
tag.  The  Navy  should  come  clean  and 
provide  Congress  and  the  public  with  a 
total  disclosure  of  all  of  the  costs  di- 
rectly related  to  this  new  program. 

The  Navy  is  seeking  $2,042  billion  in 
this  year's  budget  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram and  purchase  two  Trident  subma- 
rines. Last  year  Congress  approved  the 
first  ship  but  cut  $278  miUion  from  the 
total  program. 


CLEVELAND  APPLAUDS  MINIMUM 
WAGE  INCREASE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  news  that  the  President  has  signed 
H.R.  12435,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  as  a  compromise  bill  close  to  the 
provisions  of  a  measure  I  have  cospon- 
sored  for  months. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  bill  omits  a 
provision  allowing  for  a  youth  differen- 
tial to  make  it  possible  for  unskilled 
youths  to  find  entry-level  jobs  at  a  re- 
duced rate  which  employers  can  afford 
to  pay  for  inexperienced  workers. 

Yet,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  support  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  real  misfortune 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  to  the  floor.  Many  of  us  have 
supported  this  sort  of  compromise  for 
months  since  a  less  reasonable  bill  was 
vetoed  and  the  veto  sustained  last  Sep- 
tember. And  in  that  period  alone,  the 
cost  of  such  necessities  as  food,  rent,  in- 
terest rates,  and  educational  expenses 
has  increased  substantially. 

In  taking  this  action,  it  is  imperative 
to  make  clear  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
is  not  to  contribute  to  inflation,  but  rath- 
er to  compensate  for  inflation  and  its  ef- 
fects on  workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
earnings  scale.  The  last  general  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  was  enacted  6 
years  ago.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
wages  of  higher  skilled  workers,  and 
earnings  of  Government  employees. 

In  reality,  what  we  are  enacting  is  a 
catch-up  for  the  lowest  paid. 

As  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  point 
out,  there  have  been  times  when  our  in- 
flationary problem  has  stemmed  most 
directly  from  cost-push  factors  in  which 
labor  costs  have  been  the  primary  in- 
fluence. Yet  this  is  not  the  case  today. 

A  great  deal  of  the  price  pressure  stems 
now  from  fuel  costs  and  a  shortfall  in 
agricultural  production  and  other  scar- 
cities resulting  from  soaring  worldwide 
demand.  The  fact  is  that  inflationary 
pressures,   while  seemingly  endless,   do 
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vary  as  to  cause  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  be  unfair  not  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  the  situation  in  dealing  with 
the  minimum  wage  situation. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  keep  Federal  spending 
in  check,  especially  in  inflationary  time.<^. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  final 
enactment  of  spending  controls  by  Con- 
gress under  our  pending  legislation  to 
equip  Congress  to  set  priorities  by  enact- 
ing a  unified  legislative  budget. 

The  merits  of  this  approach  include 
not  only  the  balancing  of  conflicting  de- 
mand's among  various  program  areas,  but 
the  weighing  of  overall  spending  levels 
against  the  state  of  the  economy  and  pro- 
jected surplus  or  deficit  of  the  budget 
period. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  cosponsored 
a  version  of  the  budgeting  act  which  con- 
tained a  provision  to  make  the  budgeting 
committee  more  representative  of  the 
House  as  a  whole,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  measure  as  initially  passed 
the  House.  Now  the  Senate  has  passed  its 
version  and  it  remains  for  the  differences 
to  be  resolved.  This  should  be  a  tiptop 
priority  consideration  when  Congress  re- 
turns from  the  Easter  recess. 

A  final  note :  A  recurrent  failure  of  the 
Congress  as  an  institution  has  been  the 
tendency  to  enact  programs  and  go  on  to 
other  matters  without  keeping  watch 
over  their  impact  or  effectiveness.  A  clas- 
sic example  has  been  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  which  reported,  belatedly, 
this  compromise  minimum  wage  bill. 

To  its  credit,  a  subcommittee  of  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  begun  hearings  to 
determine  the  true  facts  of  OSHA's  op- 
erations, albeit  belatedly.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Labor  Committee  will  be  far 
more  alert  to  its  responsibility  to  monitor 
the  impact  of  this  minimum  wage  in- 
crease, and  respond  to  any  need  for 
prompt  amendments  in  the  event  it 
proves  a  hardship  for  small  business  or 
for  low-skilled  workers  priced  out  of  the 
job  market. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  look  ahead,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  much  Inflationary  pressure 
can  result  from  basic  rates  which  are 
limited  to  $2  an  hour  shortly  after  en- 
actment, $2.10  in  January  of  1974,  and 
$2.30  in  January  of  1976.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate but  likely  that  living  costs  will  rise — 
for  reasons  quite  aside  from  the  mini- 
mum wage — at  a  pace  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  rate  of  increase. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  address  these  problems  as  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  national  policy.  So  far,  it 
has  hardly  begun  to  do  so. 


GRACE  McDonald  celebrates 

85TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALnXJRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  23,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  when  I  am  85  years  old  I  will  have 
one  half  as  much  achievement  to  look 
back  upon  as  does  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald. 


\ 
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April  24,  1974 


We  today  think  the  Idea  of  a  "People's 
Lobby."  a  la  Ralph  Nader  and  John 
Gardiner,  is  something  ultra  new  and 
progressive.  Progressive  it  may  be,  but 
new  it  Is  not.  Mrs.  McEtonald.  together 
with  her  husband  and  Louis  Brandels, 
foiuaded  a  People's  Lobby  before  the  First 
World  War. 

After    the    war.   she    became   instru- 


mental In  the  establishment  of  the  5- 
day  workweek.  She  then  turned  her 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Industrial  safety  code,  and  this  too  be- 
came reality. 

In  the  1930's,  she  moved  to  California, 
where  she  helped  found  California 
Farmer-Consumer  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
served  as  Its  executive  secretary  for  33 


years.  In  this  capacity,  she  played  major 
roles  In  seeing  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  California  were  served  In  mat- 
ters of  land  use,  water  and  power,  and 
agricultural  sales. 

I  join  my  California  colleagues  in 
wishing  Mrs.  McDonald  a  very  hapi  y 
85  years  young. 


SElSiATE^Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Picsident  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all 
that  Is  good  In  America — for  homes  and 
schools  and  churches — for  inr.tltutlons 
which  endure  all  change— for  millions 
of  God-fearing,  law-abiding  citizens 
who  love  and  care  for  their  neighbors 
and  their  country.  We  thank  Thee  for 
scientists,  educators,  and  administrators, 
for  prophets,  priests,  and  missionaries 
whose  lives  have  lifted  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. We  thank  Thee,  too,  for  that  host 
of  ti-ustworthy  men  and  women,  the 
great  and  the  humble,  who  serve  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Unite  all  who  serve 
and  all  who  are  served  in  a  common  en- 
deavor to  correct  what  is  wrong  and  to 
heal  our  divisions.  Grant  us  enabling 
grace  to  reflect  Thy  love  in  our  private 
and  public  life  that  Thy  higher  kingdom 
may  come  and  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
Earth. 

Through  Je^us  Christ  our  Lord.  Anicn. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.* 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  in  WTltlng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  April  22,  1974,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  bill  (3.  1745) 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  re- 
search activities  for  the  study  of  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  an  accompanying  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  more  than  twenty  five  years, 
America  has  generously  provided  foreign 
assistance  to  other  nations,  helping  them 
to  develop  their  economies,  to  meet  the 
Immanltarian  needs  of  their  people  and 
to  provide  for  their  own  defense. 

During  this  era  foreign  aid  has  be- 
come an  Indispensable  element  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Without  It,  America 
would  risk  isolating  herself  from  respon- 
sible involvement  In  an  International 
community  upon  which  the  survival  of 
our  own  economic,  social  and  political 
institutions  rests.  With  the  continuation 
of  a  healthy  foreign  aid  program,  this 
Nution  can  continue  to  lead  world  prog- 
ress toward  building  a  lasting  structure 
of  peace. 

Now  that  we  have  ended  the  longest 
war  In  our  history  and  no  American 
troops  are  serving  In  combat  for  the  first 
time  in  mere  than  a  decade,  there  Is  a 
temptation  to  turn  inward,  abandoning 
our  aid  programs  and  the  critical  needs 
fa-ing  many  of  our  friends  In  the  process. 

We  must  not  succumb  to  that  tempta- 
tion. If  we  lay  down  the  burden  now, 
we  will  foreclose  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  powerful 
forces,  both  economic  and  political. 
Moreover,  we  will  deny  ourselves  one  of 
the  most  useful  tools  we  have  for  helping 
to  shape  peaceful  relationships  in  the 
most  turbulent  areas  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  nations  which  were  once 
dependent  upon  our  direct  assistance  for 
their  survival  are  now  managing  their 
own  economic  and  defense  needs  with- 
out our  aid.  Those  nations  which  still 
need  our  aid  will  not  need  It  Indefinitely. 
We  expect  those  nations  we  help  to  help 
themselv^^.  We  have  made  It  clear  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  be  the  world's  po- 
liceman, that  our  aid  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  their  self-reliance,  and  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  do  for  others  what  they 
should  be  expected  to  do  for  themselves. 
But  as  long  as  there  are  governments 
which  seek  to  change  the  frontiers  and 
Institutions  of  other  nations  by  force,  the 
possibility  of  International  conflict  will 
continue  to  exist.  And  as  long  as  millions 


of  people  lack  food,  housing,  and  job-; 
starvation,  social  unrest  and  economic 
turmoil  will  threaten  oiu"  common  future. 

Our  long-range  goal  is  to  create  an  in- 
ternational environment  in  which  toler- 
ance and  negotiation  can  replace  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  as  preferred  methods 
of  settling  International  disputes.  While 
this  goal  is  not  as  distant  as  it  once  was, 
present  circumstances  do  not  now  per- 
mit reduction  in  foreign  assistance.  We 
must  not  only  maintain  our  efforts,  but 
also  make  special  efforts  in  two  critical 
areas  of  the  world — the  Middle  East  and 
Indochina. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  achieve  a  significant  break- 
through for  world  peace.  Increased  for- 
eign aid  will  be  a  vital  complement  to 
our  diplomacy  in  maintaining  the  mo- 
mentum toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  will  serve  the  Interests  of  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

In  Indochina  our  assistance  is  no  less 
critical.  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  are  trying  to  make  the  dlflacult 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  Their  abil- 
ity to  meet  their  defense  needs  while  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  self-sustaining 
social  and  economic  progress  requires 
continued  and  substantial  amounts  of 
American  aid. 

To  meet  these  continuing  and  special 
needs,  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress  a 
total  foreign  aid  budget  of  $5.18  bilUon 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  my  Judgment, 
these  amounts  represent  the  minimum 
which  the  United  States  can  prudently 
afford  to  Invest  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
present  degree  of  international  equilib- 
rium and  advanco  our  efforts  to  con- 
struct a  durable  peace  with  prosperity. 

TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THK   MIDDLE  EAST 

The  hope  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  stronger  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  quarter 
century.  American  diplDmatlc  initiatives 
have  helped  create  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  an  end  to  conflict  and  violence. 
While  our  diplomatic  efforts  must  and 
will  continue,  there  is  already  much  that 
can  be  done  to  supplement  and  consoli- 
date what  has  been  achieved  eo  far.  I 
am  therefore  requesting  a  Special  Assis- 
tance program  for  the  Middle  East,  and 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
following: 
— For  Israel:   $50  million  In  security 
supporting  assistance  and  $300  mil- 
lion In  military  credit  sales.  Israel's 
continued  ability  to  defend  herself 
reduces  the  prospect  of  new  conflict 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  we  must 
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continue  to  assist  her  in  maintaining 
that  ability. 
— For  Egypt:  $250  million  In  support- 
ing assistance.  These  funds  would 
be  used  for  the  tasks  which  come 
with  peace:  clearing  the  Suez  Canal, 
repairing  the  damage  in  adjacent 
areas,  and  restoring  Egj'ptian  trade. 
— For  Jordan :  $100  miUion  in  military 
assistance  grants,   $77.5   million  in 
security  supporting  assistance,  and 
$30  million  in  military  credit  sales. 
Jordan  has  been  a  moderating  force 
in  the  Arab  world  and  these  funds 
will  enable  her  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  moderation  and  independ- 
ence which  will  be  crucial  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  area. 
— For  a  Special  Requirements  Fund: 
$100  mUlion.  This  fund  will  be  used 
for  new  needs  that  may  arise  as  the 
outlines    of    a   peaceful    settlement 
take  shape,  including  provision  for 
peacekeeping  forces,  refugee  aid  or 
settlement,   and   development  proj- 
ects. 
All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
confidence  these  nations  must  have  in 
the  United  States  and  in  their  own  se- 
curity \S  they  are  to  have  the  base  from 
which  to  negotiate  a  lasting  settlement. 
It  will  strengthen  moderate  forces  in  an 
area  where  only  moderation  can  form 
the  basis  for  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
all. 

TOWARD      RECONSTRUCTION      OF     INDOCHINA 

Another  area  of  acute  and  continuing 
concern  to  this  Government  is  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  aid  in  Indochina  is  no  less 
crucial  than  our  aid  in  the  Middle  East 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  outcome  which 
protects  our  interests  and  reflects  our 
past  Involvement  in  these  two  areas.  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $939.8  million  to  assist 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  in 
their  efforts  to  shift  their  economies 
from  war  to  peace  and  to  accelerate  the 
reconstitution  of  their  societies. 

We  have  already  invested  heavily  in 
these  countries.  Progress  has  been  sig- 
nificant, and  we  are  nearing  success  in 
our  efforts  to  assist  them  in  becoming 
self -sufficient.  Although  our  total  request 
is  higher  than  last  year,  the  budget  I 
am  proposing  is  actually  austere.  We 
must  recognize  that  a  modest  increase 
in  economic  assistance  now  will  permit 
the  development  of  viable,  self-support- 
ing economies  with  lower  requirements 
for  assistance  within  a  few  years. 

The  South  Vietnamese  face  an  un- 
usually difficult  task  In  reconstructing 
their  economy  and  caring  for  their  war- 
torn  population  even  as  the  effort  to  end 
hostilities  goes  forward.  Progress  in  re- 
construction, economic  development  and 
humanitarian  programs,  which  offer  the 
hope  of  a  better  life  for  the  people  there, 
should  make  it  clear  that  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  political  disputes  is  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

This  year  and  next  the  South  Viet- 
namese face  several  related  challenges 
which  make  increased  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance essential : 

— They  must  resettle  more  than  a  mil- 
lion refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

— They  must  provide  the  investments 


needed   to   create    productive    jobs 
for     the  several     hundred     thou- 
sand who  have  lost  jobs  with  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 
— They  must  meet  the  much  higher 
costs  of  such  essential  imports  as 
fertilizer  and  other  critical  resources 
caused  by  worldwide  inflation. 
— They  must  provide  for  the  orphans, 
the  disabled,   and  for  widows  who 
can    never    recover    their    wartime 
losses. 
—They  must  continue  to  support  the 
military  forces  needed  to  preserve 
movement  toward  peace  so  long  as 
hostile   forces   continue   to   be   de- 
ployed within  South  Vietnam   and 
supported  from  outside. 
The    South    Vietnamese    hive    made 
laudable  efforts  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  have  increased  their  taxes — 
a  40  percent  increase  in  real  terms  in 
1973.  They  have  expanded  their  exports, 
which  were  virtually  eliminated  by  the 
war — doubling  exports  in  1972  and  again 
in  1973.  They  have  sharply  reduced  the 
consumption  of  imported  goods,  includ- 
ing a  notable  reduction  in  petroleum.  But 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  war,  they 
cannot  recon.struct  their  economy  and 
their  society  alone.  Increased  U.S.  as- 
sistance is  needed  now  to  support  the 
increasing  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
achieve  peace  and  self-sufficiency  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  Laos,  a  peaceful  political  solution  to 
the  conflict  is  in  motion  and  the  people 
there  can  finally  look  forward  to  a 
secure  and  stable  environment.  The 
problems  of  resettling  refugees  and  es- 
tablishing a  viable  economy,  however, 
will  provide  a  major  test  of  the  Laotian 
government's  ability  to  work  in  the  in- 
terests of  all.  Our  continued  assistance  is 
essential  to  permit  this  underdeveloped, 
land-locked  country  to  reconstruct  its 
economy  after  so  many  years  of  war. 

Continued  U.S.  assistance  is  also  essen- 
tial to  alleviate  the  hardships  facing  the 
Cambodian  people,  many  of  them 
refugees  with  little  opportunity  to  sup- 
port themselves  until  hostilities  subside. 
The  investment  I  am  now  seeking — an 
investment  to  sustain  the  peace,  to  over- 
come the  human  suffering  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  to  give  the  people  of  Indo- 
china a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet — is  small  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  committed  over  the  years  in 
Indochina.  But  the  potential  return  on 
this  investment  is  large  in  enhancing  the 
prospect  of  peace  both  in  Indochina  and 
around  the  world. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

U.S.  assistance  programs — both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral — have  made  a 
very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  developing  na- 
tions over  the  past  decade. 

In  spite  of  encouraging  progress,  it  is 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  all  the  developing  countries 
still  remain  trapped  In  conditions  of 
poverty  beycmd  the  reach  of  the  market 
economy.  These  people  continue  to  exist 
below  minimal  levels  of  nutrition,  lit- 
eracy, Euid  health. 

It  is  clear  that  In  the  modem  world, 
peace  and  poverty  cannot  easily  endure 


side  by  side.  In  the  long  term,  we  mu^t 
have  peace  without  privation,  or  we  may 
not  have  a  durable  peace  at  all.  All  that 
we  have  worked,  and  fought,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  achieve  will  be  in  jeoE>ardy  as 
long  as  hunger,  illiteracy,  disease,  and 
poverty  are  the  permanent  condition  of 
40  percent  of  the  populace  in  develop- 
ing nation  of  the  world.  But  the  prog- 
ress which  we  have  been  able  to  help 
bring  about  thus  far  demonstrates  that 
this  need  not  be  a  permanent  condition. 
Our  developmental  assistance  continues 
to  be  needed  to  maintain  and  expand  this 
record  of  progress. 

To  provide  this  needed  assistance  I  am 
a&kii.g  the  Congress  to  authorize  for 
ftscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  of 
$255-3  million  for  functional  develop- 
ment a'^sistance  programs  in  addition  to 
the  $618  miUion  already  authorized  by 
la.st  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Tlie^e  additional  funds  will  permit  11^2 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  a<^sist  developing  nations  in  increasing 
food  production.  The  widespread  hard- 
ship caused  by  recent  pressures  on  world 
food  supplies  calls  for  greater  efforts  by 
all  to  raise  agricultural  productivity. 
Population  growth  combined  with  recent 
crop  failures  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
ha\e  led  to  the  lowest  grain  stock  levels 
in  many  years  as  well  as  high  prices.  In 
some  cases,  famine  is  threatening  entire 
Twpulatlons,  and  the  world  shortage  of 
food  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance needed  to  avert  tragedy.  But 
food  aid  alone  does  not  provide  a  solu- 
tion. Developing  nations  must  Increase 
their  own  agricultural  productivity,  and 
almost  60  percent  of  AID's  development 
assistance  programs  will  be  aimed  at 
achieving  this  goal. 

We  will  continue  to  reorient  our  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  as  jointly 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  concentrate  more  di- 
rectly on  acute  human  problems  in  poor 
countries.  AID  will  thus  focus  on  provid- 
ing family  planmng  and  basic  health 
services,  strengthening  education  and 
other  human  resource  programs,  in- 
creasing food  production,  and  improvnig 
nutrition. 

A  strong  bilateral  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  fuUy  effective,  however, 
only  if  it  is  complemented  by  continued, 
active  multilateral  assistance  efforts. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  is  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  United  States  contribu- 
tions of  $1.5  billion  to  the  International 
Development  Association  <IDA).  Appro- 
priations for  those  contributions  will  ie 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  beginning 
in  1976. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  a  14-year  history  of  excel- 
lence in  providing  development  loans  to 
the  poorest  nations.  We  have  negotiated 
a  reduction  in  the  United  States'  share 
of  the  total  contributions  to  IDA  from 
40  percent  to  33  percent,  thereby  shift- 
ing additional  respxjnsibmty  for  inter- 
national lending  to  other  nations.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  such  a  successful  inter- 
national activity,  and  I  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reconsider  Its  re- 
cent vote  denying  the  IDA  authoriza- 
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tlon.  Such  a  step  would  constitute  a 
false  economy  In  violation  of  the  very 
principles  toward  which  we  would  hope 
to  move  In  providing  foreign  develop- 
ment assistance. 

Also  pending  is  legislation  to  authorize 
contributions  of  $362  milliaa  for  the  ordi- 
nar>-  capital  and  $50  million  for  the  spe- 
cial resources  of  the  A^ian  Development 
Bank  (ADB).  The  performance  of  the 
IDA  is  being  matched  today  by  the  newer 
Asian  Development  Bank.  The  African 
Development  Bank  has  excellent  pros- 
pects of  playing  an  increasingly  critical 
!o!e  in  a  continent  whose  need  has  been 
nia»;t  recently  highlighted  by  severe 
drought. 

It  is  lmi>erative  that  these  autlioiiza- 
tions  as  well  as  those  for  our  bilateral 
programs  be  enacted.  It  is  equally  imper- 
ative that  appropriations  be  enacted  in 
the  full  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  In  these  institutions  and 
in  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  for  which  authorizing  legislation 
has  been  enacted. 

The  United  States  is  currently  engaged 
in  negotiations  relating  to  international 
monetary  and  trade  reform.  It  sliould  be 
recognized  that  less  developed  nations 
will  play  an  important  role  In  the  success 
of  these  important  Initiatives.  These  na- 
tions will  look  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  our  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment assistance  field  as  well  as  In  trade 
and  monetary  reform. 

SKCumrrr  assistancx 

The  security  of  our  allies  and  of  na- 
tions friendly  to  us  is  an  essential  con- 
sideration in  the  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity Policies  of  the  United  States.  Not 
all  areeapable  of  providing  for  their  se- 
curity, and  our  assistance  enables  those 
countries  to  assume  primary  respondbil- 
ity  for  their  own  defense.  It  gives  them 
the  confidence  to  negotiate  with  poten- 
tial adversaries  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  to  resist  subversion  and  in- 
timidation. The  effectiveness  and  wis- 
dom of  these  policies  Is  being  proven  to- 
day in  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  can  be  no  real  peace  in  the 
world  so  long  as  some  governments  be- 
lieve that  they  can  successfully  obtain 
by  force  or  threat  of  force  what  they 
cannot  obtain  by  peaceful  competition 
or  negotiation.  Our  security  assistance 
programs  reduc»  the  likelihood  that  such 
calculations  will  be  made  and  thereby 
increase  the  incentives  to  resolve  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Just  as  security  a.s,sistance  can  ease 
the  impact  of  large  and  unexpected  de- 
fense burdens  on  tb.e  economies  of 
fripndly  nations,  it  can  also  strengthen 
their  economies  and  thereby  allow  a 
greater  use  of  military*  sales  credits  as 
op!K)sed  to  grants.  We  need  a  flexible 
military  credit  sales  program  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  self-reliance 
of  friendly  states  and  to  help  gradually 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
providing  security  assistance. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize 
tlie  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975 
of  $985  million  for  grant  military  assist- 
ance. $555  million  for  foreign  military 
sales  credits  to  finance  an  $872.5  million 


program,  and  $385.5  million  for  security 
supporting  assistance. 

coKci.'asioir 

The  United  States  has  wily  recently 
emerged  from  more  than  a  decade  of  di- 
rect Involvement  in  a  long,  bitter,  and 
costly  war.  It  Is  rot  remarkable  that  we 
should  see  a  strong  sentiment  In  the  land 
for  gi\'lng  up  the  difficult  duties  of  world 
leadership.  But  temporary  sentiment 
must  not  obscure  the  long-range  interest 
of  our  Nation. 

The  percentage  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product  dedicated  to  foreign  as- 
sistance is  small.  It  is  less,  Indeed,  than 
that  of  some  other  nations.  But  It  is 
a  wise  investment,  undertaken  with  bi- 
piirtisan  support  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  Nation,  in  the  interests  of  our  his- 
torical role  as  a  generous  and  courageous 
defender  of  freedom  and  human  rights, 
and  In  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

With  our  assistance,  other  nations 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
share  this  burden.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  safely 
lay  it  down. 

The  amounts  I  am  requesting  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  the  minimum  essential 
to  support  the  responsible  and  construc- 
tive American  role  of  International 
leadership  and  cooperation,  a  role  which 
it  is  in  our  national  uiterest  to  continue 
and  strengthen. 

Richard  Nixow. 

Tin;  White  House.  April  24.  1974. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed  the  following  Senate  bills. 
ei.ch  with  an  amendment.  In  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1647.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  for  3  years;  and 

S.  3292.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  cKap- 
ter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  special  pay  structure  relating 
to  medical  officers  of  the  imlformed 
services. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  <rf  Tues- 
day. April  23.  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  avail- 
able to  the  leadership  on  this  side  be 
yielded  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlbtt) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
needs  more  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
him  some  from  mine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  me  this  time. 


IMMINENT  OIL  EMBARGO— A  FACT 
OF  LIFE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  .President.  It  is 
with  great  concern  that  I  today  address 
what  could  be  considered  as  a  "lull  in  the 
storm." 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  become 
complacent  now  that  the  oil  embargo 
has  been  relaxed. 

Before  we  permit  complacency  to  set 
In.  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  not  made  a  commitment  to 
sufficiency  of  domestic  energy  and  that 
the  Arab  countries  are  most  willing  to 
call  the  shots  with  their  effective  weapon 
•oil." 

Even  though  the  Arab  embargo  has 
been  partially  lifted,  the  possibiUty  that 
another  embargo  could  occur  is  immi- 
nent. There  are  still  many  dsmgers  in  the 
delicate  area  of  world  oil  politics. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  toward 
conservation  of  available  energy  supplies 
and  we  must  move  forward  on  construc- 
tive policies  that  will  induce  additional 
supplies  of  domestic  energy.  Our  citizens 
and  consumers  deserve  nothing  less  than 
a  plentiful  supply  of  domestic  energy. 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  much  of  the 
capability  to  fill  our  Nation's  increasing 
energy  needs,  has  openly  stated  that  the 
amount  of  oil  Saudi  Arabia  will  supply 
is  contingent  upon  the  Mideast  settle- 
ment. The  embargo  could  be  reimposed 
at  any  time  if  we  "didn't  sit  at  the  table 
straight"  or  "blinked  our  eyes  too  many 
times." 

A  Wasliington  Post  newswriter  in  an 
article  on  March  28.  1974.  analj-zed  the 
Arab  pohcy  toward  the  United  Stales 
accurately  when  he  described  it  as  a 
"carrot  and  stick"  policy.  Congress  makes 
it  possible  for  the  continuation  of  such 
a  policy  because  it  refuses  to  discontinue 
price  control  policies  that  have  gotten 
us  Into  the  position  of  energy  depend- 
ency. 

Our  energy  dependency  is  not  only  a 
problem  of  shortages,  but  also  a  matter 
of  price.  The  Arab  nations  can  set  the 
price  either  higher  or  lower  than  our 
domestic  price,  depending  on  what  best 
suits  their  political  goals. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  high  cost  foreign  oil  on  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  but  I  hasten 
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to  point  out  that  the  Arab  nations  can 
just  as  easily  lower  the  price  of  their 
oil  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our 
domestic  energy  industry. 

If  the  Arabs  undercut  our  domestic 
price,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  then  there  would  be  an  emo- 
tional clamor  for  us  to  reduce  our  own 
domestic  prices  to  a  point  that  would 
simultaneously  hamper  the  development 
of  sufficient  domestic  energy  sources  and 
further  increase  our  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  imports. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  voted  to  roll 
back  crude  oil  prices  to  $5.25  per  barrel, 
which  apparently  is  under  a  market 
clearing  price.  Even  though  the  Presi- 
dential veto  was  sustsdned,  the  Arab 
nations  are  raicouraged  to  consider  re- 
ducing at  some  time  in  the  future  the 
price  of  their  oil  below  our  prevailing 
domestic  price  in  hopes  that  congres- 
sional pressure  would  then  lower  our  do- 
mestic price.  This  would  lead  to  less 
domestic  energy  production  and  further 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  until  we 
were  under  the  thumb  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. Then  they  could  raise  the  price 
and/or  cutback  production  to  achieve 
any  political  or  economic  goal  they  might 
desire. 

Senator  Jackson  said  we  would  roll 
back  the  price  of  domestic  oil  from  an 
average  price  of  approximately  $6.50  per 
barrel  to  $5.25  per  barrel  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  OPEC  nations  to  roll  back 
their  prices  which  average  over  $10  per 
barrel.  Tliat  is  just  what  the  Arab  nations 
want.  They  want  us  to  limit  by  con- 
gressional fiat  the  development  of  our 
own  domestic  resources.  Then  they  could 
resume  the  pressure  of  an  even  more  ef- 
fective embargo  and  higher  prices  to 
achieve  their  political  and  economic 
goals. 

The  only  guarantee  against  the  eco- 
nomic blackmail  of  high  cartel  prices  and 
the  political  blackmail  of  attempting  to 
influence  our  Mideast  foreign  policy  is  an 
ample  supply  of  domestic  energy. 

Regardless  of  the  cartel  price  set  by 
the  OPEC  countries,  we  should  have  a 
free  market  price  in  the  United  States 
which  will  incresise  our  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas  and  coal  and  develop  alternative 
energy  sources.  Then,  our  total  energy 
supply  will  take  care  of  our  minimum 
requirements — so  if  we  lose  all  our  im- 
ports for  whatever  reason,  we  can  tough 
it  out. 

Senator  Jackson  and  others  argue 
that  we  should  control  the  price  of  our 
domestic  oil  and  gas.  This  is  surprising 
because  of  the  seemingly  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  price  controls  of  fertilizer, 
bailing  wire,  steel,  and  oil  and  gas  have 
led  to  shortages  and  Inflation.  A  short- 
term  promise  of  low  prices  with  a  long- 
term  result  of  shortage  and  inflation  is 
no  longer  an  acceptable  proposal  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Adelman.  professor  of 
economics  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  member  of  MIT's 
energy  laboratory  steering  committee, 
has  noted  that  a  classic  cartel  such  as 
OPEC  not  only  depends  upon  imlty 
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among  its  members,  but  also  on  the  ac- 
quiescence of  some  of  its  customers. 

The  United  States  should  not  acqui- 
esce. Instead,  we  should  become  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  sources  of  energy.  We 
must  nmke  the  national  commitment  to 
pay  the  cost  of  achieving  domestic  en- 
ergy sufficiency.  The  fairest  and  cheap- 
est way  is  with  free  market  prices.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  Import  Arab  crude 
oil  at  a  rate  we  choose,  not  the  Arabs. 
Then  the  cartel  price  would  depend  on 
what  we  are  willing  to  pay — not  what 
OPEC  wants  to  charge. 

The  fact  of  life  Is  that  we  are  unable, 
at  this  time,  to  do  anything  about 
OPEC  prices — high  or  low — and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  did  something  about 
it. 

Let  us  chart  our  own  destiny,  rather 
than  have  the  Arabs  write  it  for  us. 


JDRDER  OF  BUSINESS/' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Habky  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  now  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  against  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land wish  me  to  yield  him  some  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  just  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
/the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
isage  frcKn  the  House  of  Representatives 
Vn  S.  3292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3292)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  Eiccordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  eiII  after  tlie  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

Sbc.  101.  Tbere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprc^rlated  to  the  At<»nlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  aei  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses".  $2,651.- 
533.000  not  to  exceed  $132,200,000  In  operat- 


ing costs  for  the  high-energy  physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  coital  equipment". 
Including  construction,  acquisition,  or  modi- 
flcaUon  of  faclUtles.  including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  cap- 
ital equipment  not  related  to  construction,  a 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(  1  )    NrCLEAR  Matebials. — 

Project  75-; -a,  additional  facilities,  high- 
fllter,  H  chemical  esparatlons  area,  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina,  $30,000,000. 

Project  75-1-b.  replacement  ventilation  air 
filter.  H  chemical  separations  area,  Sava-.- 
nah  River.  South  Carolina.  »6.000.000. 

Project  75-1-c,  new  waste  calcining  fa- 
cilities, Idaho  Chemical  Processing  Plant.  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho. 
$20,000,000. 

Project  75-1-d,  waste  management  effluent 
control,  Richland,  Washington,  $3,500,000. 

Project  75-1-e,  retooling  of  component 
preparation  laboratories,  multiple  sites,  $4,- 
500.000. 

Project  75-1-f,  atmospheric  pollution  con- 
trol faculties,  stt*er  flred  boilers.  Savan- 
nah River,  South  Carolina,  $7,600,000. 

(2)  NCCL.EAB  Matkbials. — 

Project  75-2-«,  additional  cooUng  tower  ca- 
pacity, gaseous  diffusion  plant,  Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  $2,200,000. 

(3)  Weapons. — 

Project  75-3-a,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment, and  test  installations.  $10,000,000. 

Project  75-3-b,  high  energy  laser  faclUty. 
Iios  Alamos  Scientific  I>aboratory.  New  Mex- 
ico, $22,600,000. 

Project  76-3-c,  Trident  production  fa- 
cilities,  various   locations,    $22,200,000. 

Project  75-3-d,  conaoUdatlon  of  final  as- 
sembly plants,  Pantex,  Amarlllo,  Texas,  $4.- 
600,000. 

Project  75-3-e.  addition  to  buUding  350 
for  safeguards  analytical  laboratory,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $3,500,000. 

(4)  Weapons. — 

Project  75-4-a,  a  technical  support  reloca- 
tion, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico.  $2,800,000. 

(5)  CrvnjAN  Reactoe  Research  and  D«- 
\'ELOPMirrr. — 

Project  75-5 -a,  transient  test  facility. 
Santa  Susana,  California.  $4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-b,  advanced  test  reactor  con- 
trol system  upgrading.  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station.  Idaho,  $2,400,000. 

Project  76-6-c,  test  reactor  area  water  re- 
cycle and  pollution  contrtri,  tacUlttea,  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $1.- 
000,000. 

Project  75-5-d,  modifications  to  reactor.-?, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  75-5-e,  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  reprocessing  facUlty.  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station,  Idaho,  $10,100,000 

Project  75-5-f,  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor fuel  refabrlcatlon  pUot  plant.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $3,- 
000,000. 

Project  75-5-g,  molten  salt  breeder  reactor 
(preliminary  planning  preparatory  to  pos<?l- 
ble  future  demonstration  project)  $1,500,000. 

(6)  Phtsical  Reseakch. — 

Project  75-6-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  Im- 
provements and  modifications,  $3,000,000. 

Project  75-6-b,  heavy  Ion  research  facul- 
ties, various  locations,  $19,200,000. 

Project  75  6-c,  positron-electron  Joint 
project,  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  and 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  $900,000. 

(7)  BIOMEDICAI.  and  ENVntOlTMINTAI,  Re- 
SEMtCH  AND  SAFETY . 

Project  75-7-«.  upgrading  of  laboratory  fa- 
culties. Oak  Ridge.  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee.  $2,100,000. 

Project  75-7-b,  environmental  research 
laboratory.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolma. 
$2,000,000. 
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Project  75-7-c,  Intermediate-level  waste 
management  facilities,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $9,500,000. 

Project  75-7-d,  modifications  and  additions 
to  blomedlcaJ  and  environmental  research  fa- 
cilities, (2,860,000. 

(8)  BlOMKDICAL  AND  E^rV^lONME^^TAL  RB- 
SEARCK    AND    SAPETT. 

Project  76-8 -a.  environmental  sciences 
laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $8,800,000. 

(9)  Oenekal  Plant  Projects. — $55,650,000. 

(10)  Construction  Planning  and  De- 
sign— $2,000,000. 

(11)  Capital  KfltnpMENT. — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction,  $208,850,000. 

(12)  Reactob  Safxtt  Research. — 
Project    75-12-a,    reactor    safety    facilities 

modifications,  $1,000,000. 

(13)  Applied  Energy  Technology. — 
Project  75  13-a,  hydrothermal  pilot  plant 

$1,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  CoramLs- 
sion  Is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (1).  (3),  (5). 
(6).  (7).  (12).  and  (13)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commls;;ion  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  in  .subsection  101(b) 
(2(,  (4),  (8),  and  (10)  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Comml.sfilon  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  .subsection  I01(bt(9) 
only  If  It  Is  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  Included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000:  Provided.  That  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  It  is  nece.ssary  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(9)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
BUbsectlcn  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101  tb),  (1),  (3), 
(5),  (6),  (7),  (12),  and  (13)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum,  un- 
less and  until  additional  appropriations  are 
authorized  under  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  provided 
that  this  subsection  will  not  apply  to  any 
project  with  an  estimated  cost  less  than 
$5,000,000 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (2),  (4),  (8), 
(9).  and  (10)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than 
10  per  centum,  unless  and  until  additional 
appropriations  are  authorized  under  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  provided  that  this  subsection  will 
not  apply  to  any  project  with  an  estimated 
cost  less   than   $5,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  la  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Commission  construction  project  when- 
ever (1)  such  construction  project  has  been 
included  In  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  (2)  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency 
that  construction  of  the  project  should  be 
Initiated  promptly  upon  enactment  of  leg- 
islation Impropriating  funds  for  Its  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  104.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  Com- 
mission (excep..  sums  received  from  the  dis- 
posal of  property  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended  (42 
use.  2301)),  may  be  retained  by  the  Com- 
mi-sslon  and  credited  to  Its  "Operating  ex- 


penses" appropriation  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.SC.  484). 

Sec.  105.  Transfers  of  sums  from  the  "Op- 
erating expenses"  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which 
the  appropriation  Is  made,  and  in  such  cases 
the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged 
with  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Sec.  106.  When  so  specified  In  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  betw^een 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  In 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Amendment  op-  Prior  Year 
Acts. —  (a)  Section  101  of  Pifcllc  Law  89- 
428,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  from  subsection  (b)(3)  project  67- 
3-a,  fast  flux  test  facility,  the  figiu-e  "$87,- 
500,000",  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "$420,000,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (I),  project  71-1  f,  proc- 
ess equipment  modifications,  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants,  the  figure  "$172,100,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$295,100  - 
000". 

(c)  Section  lOG  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (a)  the  figure  "$2,000,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$3,- 
000,000,"  and  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Commus-sion  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  agree,  by  modification  to  the  defini- 
tive cooperative  arrangement  reflecting 
such  changes  therein  as  it  deems  appropriate 
for  such  purpase,  to  the  following:  (1)  to 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  other  parties  to 
the  AEC  definitive  contract,  the  special  un- 
dertakings of  indemnification  specified  In 
said  contract,  which  undertakings  shall  be 
subject  to  availability  of  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (or  any  other 
Federal  agency  to  which  the  Commission's 
pertinent  functions  might  be  transferred  at 
some  future  time)  and  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  (2)  to  acquire  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  property  constituting  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  power- 
plant  or  parts  thereof,  and  to  use,  decom- 
mission, and  dispose  of  said  property,  as 
provided  for  In  the  AEC  definitive  contract." 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-314.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(4),  project  73-4-b.  land  acquisi- 
tion. Rocky  Flate,  Colorado,  the  figure  "$8,- 
000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
"$11,400,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-60  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)(1).  project  74-1-a,  additional  facilities, 
high  level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  the  figure  "$14,000,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$17,500,- 
000",  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(1), 
project  74-1-g,  cascade  upratlng  program, 
ga.seous  diffusion  plante,  the  words  "(partial 
AE  and  limited  component  procurement 
only)"  and  further  striking  the  figure  "$6,- 
000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "$183,100,000",  and  (3)  striking  from 
subsecUon  (b)(2),  project  74-2-d,  national 
security  and  resources  study  center,  the 
words  "(AE  only),  site  undesignated"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  "Los  Alamos 
Scientific  laboratory,  New  Mexico"  and 
further  striking  the  figure  "$350,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,600,000". 

Sec.  108.  Rescission. —  (a)  Public  Law  91- 
44,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated, 
as  follows : 

Project  70-1-b.  bedrock  waste  storage  (AE 
and  site  selection  drilling  only).  Savannah 
River.  South  Carolina,  $4,300,000. 

(b)     Public    Law    92-84,    as    amended,    Is 


further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  72-3-b,  national  radioactive  waste 
repository,  site  undertermlned,  $3,500,000 

(c)  Public  Law  92-314,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorl2iatlon  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  73-6-c,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  Election  Accelerator,  M«ssachu- 
sette,  $75,000. 

TITLE n 

Sec.  201.  Section  157b. (3)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "upon  the  recommendation 
of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  con- 
sultation with". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
amendment  that  was  added  by  the  House, 
on  the  floor,  involves  the  $600,000  for 
adding  a  solar  panel  roof  to  the  classified 
meeting  building  at  one  of  the  labora- 
tories. They  increased  it  from  $4  million 
to  $4.6  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  DISCUSSION  WITH 
PRESIDENT  SADAT 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recent  visits  to  Egypt  and  Israel 
have  convinced  me  that  the  leaders  of 
both  countries  are  willing  to  make  rea- 
sonable concessions  to  achieve  peace  and 
stability. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  oflBcial 
visit  to  Egypt,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Two  months  ago 
I  journeyed  to  Israel  at  my  own  expense. 

On  both  occasions  I  met  with  the  sen- 
ior oflQcials  of  the  government,  and  I 
emerged  with  the  impression  that  these 
nations  genuinely  want  to  settle  their 
differences.  I  might  mention  that  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Meir,  the  Israeli 
officials  with  whom  I  talked  are  still  in 
positions  of  leadership  and  influence. 

In  Egypt  last  Friday,  I  had  a  lengthy 
talk  with  President  Sadat  at  a  retreat  30 
miles  from  Cairo  which  might  be  called 
his  "Camp  David."  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  leader  of  Egypt,  who 
spoke  frankly  and  directly  about  sen- 
sitive issues. 

I  feel  that  President  Sadat  wants  to 
lead  his  nation  away  from  some  of  the 
animosities  of  the  past  and  to  move  to- 
ward stability. 

He  recognizes  that  with  35  million 
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people,  Egypt  must  play  a  key  role  in 
the  futui-e  of  the  Middle  East.  But  he 
seems  to  wish  to  share  leadership  with 
the  heads  of  other  nations,  rather  th2.n 
to  lead  the  Arab  world  personally. 

President  Sadat  spoke  frankly  about 
Eg.vpfs  relationships  with  Syria.  He  said 
Fgj'pt  will  not  make  agreements  detri- 
mental to  Syria — "we  are  acting  as  one." 
he  said — but  he  was  not  pessimistic 
about  the  possibility  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  differences  between  Israel 
and  Syi-ia.  Specifically,  he  said  he  be- 
lieves the  Golan  Heiglits  question  can 
be  solved. 

President  Sadat  expressed  some  puz- 
zlement about  the  intentions  of  Colonel 
Qadaffl,  the  leader  of  Libya.  He  said  he 
feared  that  Qadaffl  was  not  serving  the 
interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Egyptian  leader  said  firmly  that 
his  country  will  not  again  become  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union.  When  I 
queried  him  as  to  why  he  required  the 
15,000  Russians  who  were  in  Egypt  in 
1972  to  leave,  he  replied  that  Russia  was 
attempting  to  dominate  Egjpt.  He  said 
he  was  determined  tliat  this  would  not 
harden. 

When  he  said  he  was  turning  away 
from  dependence  on  Russia  for  military 
equipment,  I  asked  where  he  planned  to 
make  purchases  In  the  futuie.  He  said 
preferably  the  United  States. 

If  American  equipment  were  not  made 
available,  he  said,  he  would  do  the  best 
he  could  but  would  not  return  to  de- 
pendency on  Russia. 

He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
Russia,  or  a  friend  of  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

I  pointed  out  to  President  Sadat  that 
there"  is  ctmslderable  sentiment  for  Is- 
rael in  the  United  States  in  general  and 
in  Congress  in  particular. 

He  said  he  was  aware  of  the  pro-Israel 
sentiment  and  did  not  expect  the  United 
States  to  support  Egypt  against  Israel. 
What  he  hoped  for,  he  said,  was  "equal 
treatment." 

President  Sadat  had  high  praise  for 
Secretary  Kissinger,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  naajor  share  of  credit  for  what  has 
been  achieved  in  moving  toward  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  return  from 
the  Middle  East  with  some  optimism— 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  was  yielded  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  transferred  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Inciiana 
•  Mr.  Bayh)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  total 
of  21  minutes. 


THE  ALASKAN  PIPELmE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
we  had  a  heated  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  I  voted  against  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  not  because 
I  was  opposed  to  the  development  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  reserves  but  because  I  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  route  being 
chosen  by  the  oil  companies  and  being 
supported  by  the  administration.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  I  opposed  this  route 
for  delivering  Alaskan  oil,  the  route,  I 
repeat,  that  had  been  chosen  by  the  oil 
companies  and  ratified  by  the  adminis- 
tration, was  the  obvious  danger  that 
there  would  be  efforts  to  export  Alaskan - 
United  States  oil  to  Japan-  Japan  had 
expressed  the  desire  to  buy  the  oil  at  a 
price  higher  than  United  States  prices; 
the  president  of  the  pipeline  consortium 
had  previously  said  much  of  the  oil 
would  go  to  Japan;  and  I  thought  this 
possibihty  was  totally  contrary  to  our 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had  a 
conversation  with  a  member  of  the  press 
representing  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  who  had  been  in  on  a  press  con- 
ference with  Japanese  Premier  Sato 
when  he  was  here  In  1972.  In  response 
to  this  reporter's  question  to  Mr.  Sato 
the  Premier  said,  not  only  was  his  coun- 
try interested  in  buying  Alaskan  oil  but 
already  had  reached  an  agreement  to 
do  so. 

My  opposition  to  exporting  UJ5.  oil 
was  based  on  a  pragmatic  assessment 


of  U.S.  needs  in  the  face  of  the  domestic 
cautious  optimism,  to  be  sure,  but  still  ajid  worldwide  energy  shortage.  It  seemed 
optimism.  ludicrous     to     contemplate     exporting 

I  believe  that  Egypt  and  Israel  are    American  oil  from  Alaska  to  Japan — oil 
moving  closer  together,  and  I  hope  that    vital  to  our  own  consumers  and  Indus- 


President  Sadat  Is  correct  in  his  view 
that  Israell-Syriaai  differences  are  not 
insurmountable. 

I  commend  Secretary  Kissinger  for  his 
effective  work,  and  I  hope  that  in  >us 
new  mission  to  the  Middle  East  he  will 
be  able  to  help  narrow  the  gap  between 
Israel  and  Syria,  and  that  this  will  lead 
to  an  effective  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  reserve  my  time,  Mr.  President. 


try — at  the  very  time  the  energy  crisis 
was  becoming  most  severe. 

Now,  just  this  past  weekend,  a  re- 
gional administrator  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  confirmed  my  worst  fears. 
Jack  Robertson,  regional  administrator 
for  the  area  including  Alaska,  said  they 
would  be  exporting  Alaskan  oil  and 
"much  of  it  probably  will  be  sent  to 
Japan." 

It  is  absurd  for  us  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation,  which  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  tried  to  warn  against  last 
year,  when  the  inability  of  our  own  west 
coast  to  use  Alaskan  oil  will  force  us  Into 


an  exporting  position.  Had  we  prevailed 
in  pushing  the  alternative  route  via  Can- 
ada, the  export  problem  v.-ould  never  have 
been  raised. 

Recognizing  the  absurdity  of  exporting 
U.S.  oil,  Robertson  and  others  who  see 
sales  to  Japan  as  ine\it?.ble,  talk  about 
brill <?:ing  additional  imports  to  the  United 
States  to  con^pcnsate  for  foolish  export ■=;. 
But  the  fact  is  the  Alaskan  pipeline  law 
doec  not  guarantee  that  v.e  will  receive 
the  rising  level  of  imports  projected  into 
the  1930s,  a'ld  additional  compcnf^at- 
ing  oil  lor  that  sold  to  Japan.  The  luw 
merely  requires  that  tiie  total  oil  a\ai"- 
able  in  the  U.S.  not  decrease,  but  we 
have  foimd  out  painfully  in  recent 
months  that  maintaining  the  same  level 
of  oil  available  in  the  United  States  can 
have  devastating  effects  on  our  economy 
and  hfestyle.  We  need  increasing  sup- 
plies of  oil.  and  exporting  oil  to  Japan 
is  not  the  way  to  guarantee  an  increasing 
supply  for  our  ov-.ii  indtistries  and  con- 
sumers. 

In  reii;cn5,e  to  these  arguments,  as- 
surances were  given  last  year  by  the 
oil  companies  and  others  favoring  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  that  Alaskan  oil 
would  not  be  exported.  At  that  time  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  ssdd: 

We  contemplate  no  sale  of  our  oil  to  Japan, 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  prohibit  U. 

His  sentiment  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  who  said: 

I  think  it  Is  ridiculous  that  any  part  of  this 
country  should  be  exporting  oil  when  we 
have  aij  oil  deficiency. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  these 
two  friends  and  colleagues  of  ours  were 
not  speaking  honestly  and  sincerely,  but 
the  information  brought  out  over  recent 
months  are  that  the  oil  companies  have 
not  been  candid  with  the  Senate,  this 
country,  or  each  of  us  as  individual 
Senators. 

Yet  despite  statements  that  Alaskan 
oil  would  not  be  exported,  the  Senate 
defeated  an  amendment  which  would 
have  expressly  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  Alaskan  oil.  Fearful  of  what 
would  happen  once  the  oil  began  to  flow, 
I  actively  supported  that  amendment. 

Instead  of  this  outright  prohibition  en 
exporting  Alaskan  oil,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
said  the  President  could  authorize  the 
exportation  of  Alaskan  oil  so  long  as  the 
total  amount  of  oil  In  the  United  States 
did  not  decrease. 

This  amendment  opens  the  door  for 
oil  exports  to  Japan.  Obviously  it  is  in- 
adequate since  it  fails  to  guarantee  that 
U.S.  energj'  resources  will  not  be  used 
abroad.  As  a  shield  against  exports,  it  is 
more  loophole  than  protection. 

Ml".  President,  with  this  backgroimd 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  an  ironic  and 
outrageously  expensive  postscript  to  last 
year's  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline. 

In  what  will  no  doubt  rank  as  one  of 
the  aU-time,  greatest  frauds  perpetrated 
on  American  consumers.  It  appears  that 
several  major  oil  companies — with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  administration — 
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are  preparing  for  substantial  interna- 
tional swapping  of  crude  oil. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  or  would  the  Senator  pre- 
fer to  finish  his  statement  before  we 
enter  Into  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  my  friend  from  Alaska 
will  permit  me  to  finish  my  remarks, 
they  will  not  take  long.  Then,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  his  speech,  because  I  have 
a  suspicion  he  may  look  at  this  matter 
differently  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Senator  to  have  his  views,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  his  views. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  event  the  Senator 
did  not  hear  what  I  said  a  while  ago,  I 
hope  what  I  say  is  not  interpreted  in  any 
way  to  imply  that  he  was  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  Senate  or  give  us  less  than  lii.s 
honest  and  candid  description  of  the 
facts,  which  is  the  only  way  he  deals  with 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  interna- 
tional swapping  of  crude  oil,  what  could 
well  become  known  as  "the  great  Alas- 
kan oil  switch"  will  cost  American  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars  without  add- 
ing a  single  drop  to  the  oil  available  for 
use  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  huge  differences  between 
domestic  and  foreign  crude  oil  prices, 
massive  exports  of  Alaskan  oil,  even  if 
imports  balanced  the  exports,  could  well 
cost  American  consumers  almost  $2  bil- 
lion a  year,  while  providing  windfall 
gains  for  the  oil  companies. 

By  exporting  Alaskan  oil,  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  able  to  escape  a  lower 
U.S.  crude  oil  price,  including  whatever 
price  controls  might  be  in  effect  on 
domestic  oil  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
the  imported  oil  coming  from  Venezuela 
and  the  Mideast  would  be  exempt  from 
U.S.  price  controls. 

Since  the  oil  companies  that  will  be 
producing  the  oil  in  Alaska  also  produce 
•il  abroad,  this  neat  little  switchins  of 
oil  from  one  market  to  another  would 
enable  them  to  sell  the  same  total 
amount  of  oil  but  gain  far  higher  prices 
for  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  encourak'e  maximum  exporta- 
tion of  Alaskan  oil  to  gain  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  possible  from  the  higher  in- 
ternational price  of  oil. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  what  this  would 
mean  to  consumers,  we  can  look  at  the 
present  price  difference  of  about  $5  a 
barrel  between  uncontrolled  U.S.  crude 
oil  and  foreign  crude  oil.  If  the  switch- 
ing game  were  played  with  half  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  for  5  years,  the  increased 
oil  cost  for  American  con.sumers  would 
be  $5  million  a  day,  or  $1.8  billion  a  year, 
or  more  than  $9  billion  for  the  5  years. 

These  estimates  may  actually  be  a  bit 
conservative  since  it  is  likely  that  the 
price  differential  between  United  States 
and  foreign  oil  prices  will  grow  between 
now  and  1979  when  Ala.skan  oil  begins  to 
flow. 

Such  manipulation  of  the  interna- 
tional oil  market,  at  great  expense  for 
consumers  and  great  gain  for  the  multi- 
national oil  companies,  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  decision  been  made 
to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  48 
States  via  Canada. 


However,  much  as  I  regret  to  admit 
defeat,  we  were  defeated  on  that  issue. 
That  issue  has  been  resolved,  and  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  Is  In  the  process  of 
being  built.  I  do  not  Intend  to  raise  this 
Issue  now:  nor  to  fight  that  Issue  once 
again.  Rather,  I  think  the  need  now  is 
to  focus  our  attention  on  avoiding  the 
great  fraud  being  set  in  motion  by  the 
oil  companies.  To  prevent  such  an  out- 
rageous exploitation  of  the  oil  shortage, 
I  am  taking  the  following  steps : 

First.  I  have  written  today  to  Senator 
Jackson  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
this  entire  matter  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  he  chairs.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Senator  Jack.son  f uilo'..  mr.  mv  statement. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orcinred. 
(See exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Prc;-idcnt,  the  Senator 
from  WashinfUon  has  performed  an  ad- 
mirable service  in  opening  some  of  the 
oil  company  maneuvering  in  the  past  to 
public  scrutiny,  and  I  hope  he  will  feel 
It  is  a  wise  course  to  investigate  just 
what  this  switching  tactic  might  cost  the 
consumers  of  this  country. 

Second,  today,  I  nm  also  introducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  3267,  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act.  re- 
cently reported  from  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  to  guarantee  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident uses  his  authority,  under  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  bill,  to  approve  the  export 
of  Alaskan  oil  tliat  the  switch  not  result 
in  any  increase  in  oil  prices  to  American 
consumers. 

Beyond  the  need  to  forestall  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  "the  great  Alaskan  oil 
switching  game"  on  American  consum- 
ers, this  experience  in  the  case  of  Alaskan 
oil  should  prove  of  great  value  as  we 
move  toward  a  decision  on  the  proper 
deUvery  system  for  the  huge  natural  gas 
reserves  in  Alaska. 

TTtimately  for  our  country,  the  great 
and  wealthy  State  of  Alaska  not  only 
has  rich  and  abundant  oil  reserves;  it 
also  has  a  very  substantial  gas  supply, 
which  can  and  will  be  very  beneficial 
to  our  country. 

In  this  regard,  last  month  24  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  wrote  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Morton  reminding  him  of  his  earlier 
expressed  support  for  delivering  Alaskan 
natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  States  via 
Canada  and  asking  him  to  reafHrm  his 
support  of  this  highly  desirable  ap- 
proach. A  trans-Canadian  gasllne  would 
make  the  gas  available  in  aU  regions  of 
the  United  States,  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  New  England. 

Actually,  last  year  during  the  debate 
on  delivering  Alaskan  oil,  it  was  gen- 
erally assumed  by  all  parties  to  that 
debate  that  the  natural  gas  would  be  de- 
livered via  Canada.  Secretary  Morton 
was  only  one  of  many  proponents  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  who  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  trans-Canadian  natural  gas 
pipeline. 

I  recall  some  of  the  very  vigorous 
debate  that  transpired  with  some  of  the 
opponents  of  our  effort  to  deliver  oil  vja 
Canada,  who  said,  "Well,  you  fellows  are 
going  to  get  the  gas  pipeline  to  the  Mid- 


west. That  Is  already  negotiated.  We  are 
going  to  run  the  oil  pipejlne  the  other 
way.' 

However,  an  alternative  proposal  has 
developed  for  shipping  the  natural  gas 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  southern 
Alaska  in  a  line  paralleling  the  oil  pipe- 
line. Under  this  proposal  the  natural  gas 
would  then  be  liquified  for  tanker  ship- 
ment, presiunably  to  the  west  coast. 

An  unexpected  statement  by  President 
Nixon  requesting  Secretary  Morton  to 
evaluate  the  two  proposals  for  delivering 
Alaskan  natural  gas  caused  my  colleagues 
and  I  to  seek  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Sec- 
retary's prior  position.  Unfortunately, 
the  Secretary's  reply  was  quite  equivocal. 
He  would  not  reaffirm  his  support  for  the 
trans-Canadian  route. 

Now,  as  we  see  the  impetus  developing 
to  export  Alaskan  oil,  it  Is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  statute  that 
would  in  any  way  limit  the  export  of 
Alaskan  natural  gas,  or  even  provide  the 
kind  of  high-priced  exchange  being 
planned  for  the  oil.  Once  that  liquefied 
natural  gas  was  loaded  on  huge  tankers 
in  Alaska  the  same  firms  that  are  making 
a  fortune  on  the  Alaskan  oil  would  be 
free  to  sell  the  liquified  natural  gas  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  would  not  matter  if 
that  highest  bidcjer  were  in  Los  Angeles. 
Tokyo,  or  even  in  Europe — there  would 
be  no  assurance  that  this  scarce  U.S.  re- 
source would  be  available  to  our  citizens. 
The  debate  on  delivering  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  is  only  in  its  early  stages.  But  it 
promises  to  be  as  intense  as  the  debate 
over  how  to  deliver  Alaskan  oil.  and  as 
we  see  what  is  happening  in  the  case  of 
the  oil,  I  hope  fervently  that  we  will  not 
repeat  our  error.  We  must  resist  the 
growing  effort  to  ship  Alaska  natural  gas 
in  liquified  form,  lest  we  again  deny 
American  consumers  vitally  needed  en- 
ergy on  an  equitable  basis. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  cast  In  the  ^- 
tire  picture  of  the  domestic  energy  short- 
age. I  think  our  experience  to  date — and 
the  battles  ahead — on  Alaskan  oil  and 
natural  gas  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
we  cannot  let  the  huge  miUtinational  oil 
companies  continue  to  make  the  energy 
decisions  of  such  vital  concern  to  our 
Nation.  Those  companies  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maximizing  their  profits. 
That  is  the  way  the  system  works.  The 
corporate  president  is  In  the  business  of 
making  money  for  the  company  stock- 
holders, and  I  certainly  do  not  demean 
them  for  trj'ing  to  pursue  that  particu- 
lar policy,  but  we  In  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
the  responsibility  of  serving  the  public 
interest — and  those  differing  responsibil- 
ities obviously  argue  for  very  different 
policies  in  the  area  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

KZHIBIT     1 

Aphu.  24.  1974. 
Sen  Henry  Jackson. 

Chairman,  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations,     Government     Operations 
Committee,    V.S.    Senate.    Washington, 
DC. 
Deab  Scoop:  I  ana  writing  to  respectfully 
request  hearings  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  Into  the  probable  , 
export   of   Alaskan   oil   to   Japan   and   other    % 
countries.  According  to  a  regional  adminls-     " 
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trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  West 
Coast  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  the  antici- 
pated flow  of  two  million  barrels  a  day  of 
Alaskan  oil. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  was  one  of  the 
points  ^*» discussed  last  year  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  best  means  of  delivering  Alsiskan 
oil  to  the  lower  48  states.  The  FEO  regional 
administrator.  Jack  B.  Robertson,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  of  AlEiskan  oil,  "Much  of  It 
probably  wUl  be  sent  to  Japan." 

Mr.  Robertson  added  that  the  n.S.  would 
receive  additional  foreign  oil,  which  might 
otherwise  go  to  Japan,  In  exchange  for  the 
oil  we  export.  Such  exports  In  exchange 
for  Imports  would  not  violate  Section  (u) 
of  title  I  of  the  Public  Law  93-153,  the  Alas- 
kan Pipeline  Authorization. 

However,  because  of  a  significant  price 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
crude  oil,  such  switching  of  exports  for  Im- 
ports could  cost  American  consumers  well 
in  excess  of  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year.  This 
program,  moreover,  would  enable  the  oil  pro- 
ducers in  Alaska  to  escape  price  controls, 
that  might  be  In  effect  on  domestic  oil  sales, 
for  that  portion  of  the  oil  they  exported. 
At  the  same  time,  the  imported  oil  exchangee 
for  such  expoirts  would  be  exempt  from  D.S. 
price  control  assuring  the  oil  companies  of 
a  substantial  windfall  profit  and  encouraging 
maximum  switching  of  Alaskan  for  Venezue- 
lan and  other  more  expensive  foreign  oil. 

The  entire  situation  poises  significant  new 
questions  regarding  the  policies  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  as  they  relate  to  the 
domestic  energy  shortage  and  the  treatment 
of  American  consumers.  The  role  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  such  a  plan  is  also  of  great 
concern.  This  matter  would  be  a  logical  con- 
tlnuatioo*  of  the  energy-related  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  I  hope  you  will  see  fit 
to  Conduct  the  appropriate  investigative  hear- 
ings into  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

BntcH  Bath, 

VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presld«it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
"Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Mr.  President;  I 
would  like  to  be  recognized  In  my  own 
right.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, at  the  completion  of  which 
there  would  be  a  brief  time  for  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who,  I  imderstand,  has  the  time 
from  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  be  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to  the  floor  and 
that  the  remaining  amount  of  my  time 
be  allowed  to  commingle  with  the  time 
that  he  would  be  using. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  my  colleague  that  the  motion  to 
yield  me  the  minority  leader's  time  has 
not  been  made. 

I  do  believe  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  in  order,  and  that  he  be 
permitted  to  retain  his  2  minutes  going 
into  the  morning  hour.  I  understand 
that  I  am  entitled  to  5  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour.  V 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  S&a.- 
ator  is  correct:  but  we  also  have  an 
order  that  at  12:45  the  Seiate  will  go 
into  executive  session.  That  means  that 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  expire  at  12:41,  even  though  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  wUl  last 
only  4  minutes. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  order  for  12:45  sub- 
ject to  revision,  the  same  as  the  12:15 
order  was  subject  to  revision  because  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  understandably 
had  comments  that  he  felt  were  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
order  may  be  changed  by  imanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  be  extended 
15   minutes,   that  we  share  it  equally. 


and  that  the  previous  order  placing  th«k,uorary  surplus. 

12:45^SThat  surplus 


The  North  Slope  oil  is  not  yet  flowing 
from  Alaska.  The  Senator's  comment  per- 
tains to  the  shipment  of  oil  from  Alaska 
during  the  period  when  there  will  be  a 
temporary  surplus  on  tlie  west  coast. 
We  do  know  that  when  we  reach  2  million 
barrels  a  day — and  that  may  be  some  6 
or  7  years  from  now,  when  we  are  pro-' 
ducing  and  shipping  2  million  barrels  a 
day  through  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline — it 
is  now  predicted  that  the  west  coast  will 
not  be  able  to  consume  the  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  and  that  there  may  be  a  tem- 


at 


Senate   in   executive   session 
be  extended  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  to  the  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  understands  my 
position  on  the  matter.  I  think  some- 
times that  those  of  us  who  look  south 
at  the  Sun  do  not  get  as  blinded  as 
as  those  who  look  north  at  the  mid- 
night sun.  I  say  that  with  kindness  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana,  because  at  the 
time  we  were  debating  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line amendment,  we  had  extensive  com- 
ments concerning  the  exchange  pro- 
visions of  the  oil  Industry,  wherein  it 
was  possible  to  ship  Alaskan  oil  to  some 
other  country  and  have  foreign  oil  de- 
livered to  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  with  no  loss  of  oil  to  the  United 
States,  and  actually  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  of  whom  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  spoken,  very  clearly,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  about  bartering  aspects 
of  this  exchange — during  the  debate  on 
July  12,  1973,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  s^d: 

We  could  make  a  deal  with  Japan  and 
say,  "Well  give  you  100,000  barrels  of  our 
oU  out  of  Alaska,  provided  you  deliver  to 
Providence.  R.I..  100  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
out  of  the  Middle  East." 

Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.    Jackson    said, 
added : 

I  should  like  to  supplement  that  very  weU 
stated  comment.  It  Is  cheaper  for  Japan  to 
get  oil  directly  from  Aladui,  and  It  is 
cheaper  for  New  England  to  get  needed 
oil  directly  from  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Pastore  then  said: 

But  in  no  instance  will  we  give  one  drop 
of  oil  to  Japan  unless  it  gives  the  same  drop 
of  oil  back  to  us  in  New  Kngland. 

Mr.  Jackson  responded  saying: 
That  is  precisely  true. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  that.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  well  said  that  it  is 
cheaper  for  New  England  to  get  oil  di- 
rectly from  the  Middle  East.  That  is  what 
we  are  involved  In.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  as  a  fellow  Hoosier  orig- 
inally, and  in  good  spirit,  that  I  think 
he  is  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hUL 


"Precisely,"    he 


if  shipped  to  Japan — 
shipped,  not  sold — and  if  the  oil  being 
sent  to  Japan  from  the  Middle  East  is 
shipped  to  the  east  coast,  will  save  Japan 
money  and  the  consumers  on  the  east 
coast  money. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  he  can  document  for  me  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  $1,800,000,000  a 
year;  and  as  much  as  $9  billion  through 
the  year  1980.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  would  be  a  saving  from  an  ex- 
change, not  a  cost,  because  at  present 
that  oil  is  being  shipped  longer  dis- 
tances. A  map  of  the  world  helps  to  de- 
scribe this  situation.  At  present,  oil  comes 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  goes  arotmd 
Cape  Horn,  and  up  to  California.  Simi- 
larly, oil  destined  for  Japan  comes  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  goes  around  Cap>e 
Horn,  and  then  to  Japan.  The  Middle 
East  oil  could  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
east  coast,  about  one-third  the  tanker 
distance.  The  Alaskan  oil  could  be 
shipped  to  Japan  at  about  one-quarter 
the  tanker  distance.  There  is  the  question 
of  computerizing  the  quantity,  quality, 
but  no  question  regarding  sale  of  oil;  we 
are  not  going  to  sell  oil  to  Japan. 

We  are  not  going  to  sell  any  of  Alaska's 
oil  to  Japan.  We  may  ship  a  little  from 
Alaska  to  Japan  temporarily  to  offset  the 
shipment  of  Middle  East  oil  that  was 
destined  for  Japan,  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  east  coast,  and  save  the  east  coast 
consumers  money. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  where  he  gets  the  con- 
sumer cost.  I  say  that  to  him  again,  out 
of  a  total  quandary  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
somehow  made  his  amendment  a  con- 
sumer matter. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  consumer 
is  going  to  be  hurt  by  an  exchange  of  oil 
that  saves  tanker  distances. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  Mke  to 
have  me  give  him  the  Indiana  perspec- 
tive on  that,  which  I  think  is  accurate? 
If  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  president  of 
the  Alyeska  Pipeline,  I  would  be  some- 
what comforted. 

But  neither  he  nor  I  have  disposition 
of  that  Alaskan  oil.  It  belongs  to  those 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  it  belongs  to  the 
State  of  Alaska;  I  want  to  make  that 
very  clear.  That  is  Alaskan  oil,  which  we 
have  given  the  oil  CfHnpanles  the  right 
to  remove  as  long  as  they  give  us  one- 
eighth  of  the  value. 

I  understand  my  friend's  position  as 
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far  as  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  concerned, 
and  the  consumers  of  Indiana,  and  I  re- 
spect his  position.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  consumers  of  Indiana  may  end  up 
paying  a  little  more  for  oil,  but  the  total 
consumers  of  the  United  States,  the  east 
coast  consumers  are  going  to  get  their 
oil  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise, 
and  the  west  coast  consumers  are  going 
to  get  their  oil  cheaper  than  they  would 
otherwise,  and  the  tanker  routes  will  be 
shortened  and  the  tankers  will  be  able 
to  move  it  faster. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  while  I  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  feel  it  can  be  documented  that 
all  consumers  with  tli  e  exception  of  those 
on  the  west  coast  are  going  to  pay 
through  the  nose  unless  an  amendment 
similar  to  mine  Is  adopted.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  wants  to  guarantee  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case  which  I  feel  is 
his  sincere  interpretation,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  even  cosponsor 
my  amendment,  which  would  say  that  If 
we  are  going  to  have  that  switching,  in 
order  to  provide  oil  to  the  Midwest  where 
I  support — that  it  be  done  only  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  consimier. 

The  documentation  is  that  the  Alas- 
kan oil  produced  in  the  future  would  be 
called  uncontrolled  U.S.  oil,  which  is 
even  now  priced  lower  than  oil  coming 
from  any  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  STKVENS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
again,  this  Is  sort  of  like  Alice  In  Won- 
derland; we  are  looking  through  the 
looking  glass.  We  are  not  even  export- 
ing Alaskan  oil  yet,  but  when  we  do,  dur- 
ing that  period  before  California  de- 
mand reaches  the  capacity  of  our  pipe- 
line, there  will  be  a  theoretical  surplus. 
In  that  period,  which  could  not  last  for 
more  than  two  years.  It  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  ship  some  of  our  oil  to  the  east 
coast,  and  I  have  discussed  that  with  the 
oil  industry,  as  to  how  they  would  get 
the  oil  to  the  east  coast. 

One  theory  is  that  we  would  take  It 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  put  it  in  a  pipe- 
line and  ship  it  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  then  ship  it  by  tanker  up 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  go  that  way.  It  is  going  to  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  oil  coming  from  the  Middle  East  to 
Japan  under  long-term  contracts.  Iliat 
oil  could  be  delivered  to  the  east  coast 
and  our  oil  could  be  delivered  to  Japan. 
We  would  not  sell  our  oil  to  Japan;  I 
have  opposed  the  sale  of  the  oil  to  Ja- 
pan, as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  knows. 
I  would  support  him  on  that. 

But  when  you  are  talking  about  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States,  you  have 
to  decide  what  consumers  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  If  it  is  the  Middle  Western 
consumers,  they  are  not  going  to  get 
Alaskan  oil  anyway. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  would  not, 
then,  be  opposed  to  an  amendixtent 
which  would  say  you  could  not  take 
domestic  oil  from  Alaska,  which  at  cur- 
rent prices  woiild  be  about  $10  a  bar- 
rel, and  ship  it  to  Japan  for  the  price 
Japan  would  have  to  p«y  for  Venezuelan 
oil,  about  $14  or  $16  a  barrel,  and  then 
exchange  all  with  Venezuela,  so  OS. 
consimiers  have  to  pay,  not  the  $!•  a 
barrel  which  is  the  price  on  the  domettic 


market,  but  $14  or  $15  for  oil  from 
Venezuela?  There  is  now  about  a  $4.50 
to  $5  differential. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  long  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  uses  the  word  "sale"  in 
his  amendment,  I  want  hirp  to  know  we 
are  not  talking  about  Alaskan  oil.  We 
are  not  selling  Alaskan  oil  outside  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Who  is  "we"? 
Mr.     STEVENS.     But     the     existing 
amendment  to  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Act 
speciflcallr  does  provide  the  ability  to 
ship  our  oil  to  Japan. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment,  let  me  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  that  keeps  the  oil  companies 
from  selling  the  oil.  It  may  be  Alaskan 
oil,  but  it  Is  under  the  control  of  the  oil 
companies,  and  it  may  be  exported  if 
the  President  says  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest.  You  can  make  all  sorts  of  for- 
eign policy  argiunents  as  to  why  we  had 
better  sell  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  I  am  saying  Is, 
we  are  not  going  to  sell  our  oU,  but  the 
exchange  Is  specifically  permitted  in  our 
amendment  In  S.  1081  as  it  was  passed 
and  became  a  public  law.  The  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  amendment  specifically 
permits  such  exchanges  with  adjacent 
countries. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  Japan  Is 
adj8w;ent  to  Alaska,  and  all  we  are  saying 
Is  that  we  may  exchange  oil  with  them, 
we  are  not  going  to  sell  oil  to  them.  We 
do  not  have  any  Intention  of  selling 
Alaskan  oil  to  them.  We  want  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  You  are  going  to  exchange 
it,  and  I  would  welcome  that  if  U.S. 
consumers  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere 
could  buy  more  oil  at  fair  prices.  But 
let  me  suggest,  before  we  move  too 
much  Into  Alaskan  transportation  or  Into 
the  overall  cost  of  oil  on  the  Alaskan 
market,  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
Is  not  an  that  much  In  terms  of  the  cost 
of  ofl.  It  Is  not  the  differential  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price, 
by  any  means.  Second,  let  us  go  ahead 
with  the  exchange — with  the  under- 
standing that  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
consimiers  are  not  victimized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana  that  that  is  not  right.  I 
represent  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  we 
retain  a  one-eighth  interest  in  our  oil. 
We  have  to  find  out  the  price  at  the  well- 
head to  determine  the  value  of  that  In- 
terest. What  purchasers  have  to  pay  Is 
the  price  at  the  wellhead  plus  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  transportation  cost 
priced  back  to  the  wellhead  is  less  if  we 
will  ship  the  oil  from  Valdez  to  Japan. 
Arabia  win  ship  their  oU  to  New  Eng- 
land. We  In  Alaska  wlU  have  sold  our 
oil  to  New  England  with  a  very  low 
transportation  cost  compared  to  what  It 
would  have  been  If  we  actually  shipped  it 
to  New  England,  and  Saudi  Arabia  would 
save  money,  too. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  respond  very  pre- 
cisely to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  point 
out  what  I  said.  The  differential  between 
the  price  of  domestic  oil  and  the  price 
of  oil,  say.  in  Veneiiiela  Is  much  gteater 
than  the  transportation  costs  involved. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that. 


Mr.  BAYH.  All  right;  that  Is  what  I 
am  saying.  The  Senator's  whole  argu- 
ment Is  that  this  exchange  Is  going  to 
save  transportation  costs.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  that.  But  if  you  take  Alaskan 
oil  and  ship  it  to  Japan,  and  would  have 
to  buy  back  Venezuelan  oil  or  Saudi 
Arabian  oil,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent statute  to  guarantee  that,  to  use  the 
Senator's  terminology,  the  exchange  oil 
will  not  cost  a  lot  more. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  we  do  not  buy  back 
oil.  If  the  Senator  wUl  recaU,  during  the 
debate,  I  facetiously  said,  "Maybe  we 
better  talk  about  milk,  because  we  can 
understand  milk  a  little  better." 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  milk  that  may  be  sold 
from  the  milk  dealers  In  Minnesota 
Into  Louisiana  could  actually  be  deliv- 
ered from  Iowa,  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  more  milk  available 
in  Iowa  and  the  distance  from  Iowa  to 
Louisiana  would  be  shorter,  and  tliat  is 
what  we  are  doing;  we  are  not  buying 
oil  from  anybody  in  order  to  deliver  It  to 
the  east  coast.  We  are  exchanging.  The 
Saudi  Arabians  have  made  their  agree- 
ment with  Japan.  Japan  pajs  the  price 
that  Saudi  Arabia  asks.  The  Alaskan 
oU  consortium  makes  their  sale  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  have  to  buy  any  oil;  they  simply 
deliver  the  Saudi  Arabian  oil  Into  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
deliver  the  oU  from  Valdez  to  Japan. 
Then  both  groups  of  consumers  are 
saved  money. 

What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
suggesting  would  force  us  to  use  the 
tankers  for  the  shipment  to  the  east 
coast,  and  tie  them  up  for  many  times 
the  amount  of  time  which  it  would  take 
to  transport  the  oil  to  Japan,  paying 
the  greater  transportation  cost  for  tlie 
oil,  and  thereby  increasing  the  price  of 
the  oil  to  Alaska.  I  urge  the  Senator  not 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wonder  if,  in  the  short 
time  rwnalnlng,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  are  ever  going  to  get  on 
the  same  wave  length  here.  I  understand 
that  whether  it  is  oU.  apples,  or  milk, 
we  have  a  savings  of  transportation 
costs.  But,  to  use  the  example  of  milk, 
which  I  think  perhaps  more  people  do 
imderstand.  the  example  would  be  the 
same  as  seeking  to  exchange  a  truck- 
load  of  milk  in  Alaska  priced  at  $1J5, 
for  a  gallon  of  milk  from  Venezuela. 
That  milk  is  about  $1.75  or  $2  a  gallon. 
That  is  my  concern.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  shares  that  concern.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along — okay — and  offer  this 
amendment,  which  says  we  can  have  all 
the  exchange  we  want,  provided  it  does 
not,  indeed,  increase  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Right  now,  the  statute  does 
not  provide  the  necessary  guarantee, 
and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  assurance 
in  this  regard,  but  the  statute  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  so-called  exchange 
win  not  mean  higher  prices  to  our  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  still  not  on  the 
same  wavelength.  It  is  in  the  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  the  export  of  and 
puts  a  limitation  on  exports.  We  specif- 
ically insisted  that  the  exchange  in  a 
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similar  quantity  for  convenience  and  in- 
creased efBcIency  of  transportation  was 
rn  exception  to  the  limitation.  We  need 
that  in  order  to  get  more  for  our  oil. 
We  are  getting  more  for  our  oil  because 
of  the  saving  in  the  transportation.  We 
are  not  buying  oil  from  anyone  but  are 
celling  it  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  delivering  It  to  them  by  vir- 
tue of  deliveries  originally  destined  for 
Japan  but  which  are  going  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  east  coast  and  save  the 
consumers  money  because  they  will  not 
be  paying  the  same  transportation  cost. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Let  us  use  the  figures  of 
Venezuela,  because  they  are  selling  more 
oU  to  the  United  States  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  than  any  other  country. 
The  last  time  I  checked  the  price  of 
Venezuelan  oH,  it  was  $14.50  a  barrel. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Japanese,  hav- 
ing contracted  viath  Venezuela,  how  much 
are  they  paying  the  oil  companies  in 
Alaska  for  the  oil  they  send  to  Japan? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Nothing,  because  they 
are  not  buying  our  oil.  The  Japanese 
would  be  buying  Venezuelan  oil.  That  is 
what  we  seem  unable  to  get  together  on 
the  same  wavelength  on. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Someone  will  have  to  pay 
someone  else  for  that  Alaskan  oil.  What 
will  be  the  price? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  domestic  price  of 
the  oil  plus  the  transportation  cost.  It 
is  $5  today  In  Alaska,  which  Is  not  very 
expensive,  but  if  we  add  the  transporta- 
tion cost  then  It  gets  expensive.  But  I 
am  telling  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  by  virtue  of  shipping  oil 
to  Japan  and  having  the  delivery  of  for- 
eign oil  made  to  the  east  coast,  both 
parties  are  paying  less  for  the  transporta- 
tion, but  we  are  not  buying  foreign  oil 
on  the  east  coast.  Hie  east  coast  is  buy- 
ing Alaska  oil. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  be  willing  to  join  me  in  either 
this  amendment  or  another  amendment 
which  would  guarantee  that  the  oU  com- 
panies will  be  paid  no  more  by  the  Japa- 
nese or  our  consumers  than  the  price 
of  the  oil  at  the  wellhead  in  Alaska  plus 
the  transportation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  Senator  from  Indiana's  amend- 
ment because  I  am  opposed  to  the  sale 
of  Alaskan  oU  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  used  the 
worrf  "transfer." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  already  haie  an 
amendment  which  permits  the  exchange 
of  the  same  quantity  for  the  piupose 
of  efficiency  in  transportation  and  that 
is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Someone  gets  paid  for  the 
exchange  of  the  oil.  I  am  not  tied  to 
the  term  exchange  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
am  only  interested  in  whether  it  is 
transferred  or  sold  and  that  the  final 
price  paid  by  UJ3.  consumers  wiU  be 
limited  to  the  domestic  oil  price,  not  the 
price  of  world  oil — but  of  domestic  oil. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  wants  to  put  something  in  to 
assure  that  the  people  who  are  buying 
Alaskan  oil  pay  the  Alaskan  price,  plus 
the  Alaskan  transportation  charge,  that 
is  what  they  will  pay. 


Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  what  they  are 
going  to  pay  according  to  uhat  the  law 
says  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  misinterpreted  that.  The  Alaskan 
gas  pipeline  is  the  real  reason,  I  assume 
the  Senator  is  raising  the  o.uestion. 
There  are  still  issues  pending  about  the 
gas  pipeline  which  will  be  decided  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  to  which 
transportation  Voute  is  in  the  national 
interest.  I  am  being  attacked  in  my  own 
home  State  for  not  having  endorsed  one 
route  or  the  other.  However,  I  want  to 
see  the  documents.  I  want  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  the  cost  of  the  various  trans- 
portation systems.  We  have  to  liquefy 
the  gas  if  it  goes  trans-Alaska — we  have 
got  to  regassify  it  again.  The  cost  of  that 
process  hsis  got  to  be  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  pipeline  system  across  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  wait  and  get  the  figures 
and  then  determine  what  Is  best  in  the 
national  Interest,  because  what  Is  In  the 
national  interest  is  in  the  interest  of 
Alaska  in  the  long  run.  So  I  have  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  route  that  gas 
pipeline  will  take.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana,  in  his  statement  concerning 
Secretary  Morton  and  others  where  he 
criticizes  them  because  they  have  re- 
fused to  take  a  position  on  which  trans- 
portJation  system  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, is  in  error  and  Is  premature.  AU 
the  facts  are  not  In  yet.  The  Arctic  con- 
sortium has  filed  and  the  El  Paso  group 
plans  to  file  an  application  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  there  may  be 
other  groups.  But,  again,  we  swe  talking 
about  gas  that  will  not  be  consumed  for 
at  least  7  years,  so  why  should  we  posi- 
tion the  Government  on  this  question 
until  the  proper  time — until  it  is  ripe 
for  decision? 

(The  following  discussion  occurred 
during  the  colloquy  of  Senators  Bayh 
and  Stevens  and  is  printed  here  by 
imarUmous  consent : ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the 
colloquy  not  be  interrupted  in  the  Re- 
cord. I  understand  that  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
extended  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  not  aware 
that  in  the  past  3  to  3  ^  years  the  lead- 
ership has  objected  to  any  request  to 
extend  the  time  of  15-minute  orders. 
I  s^elded  the  remaining  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  which  gave  him  a  total  of  21 
minutes. 

With  his  permission,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  request  to  extend 
his  time  be  vacated  and  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Indiana's  time  Is  up — pre- 
sumably it  is  probably  up  now — there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  imtil  1  o'clock,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  niinutes  each. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  could  use  5 
minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


could  use  5  minutes.  In  that  way  both 
Senators  could  get  additional  time  with- 
out violating  the  current  operating  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  objection.  I  wlU 
not  object.  I  think  It  only  fair  that  the 
Senator  f roLi  Alaska  be  heard,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  looking  south,  ratlier  than  north, 
on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  imderstand. 
I  certp.inly  want  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  cooperate  with  both  Senators.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  could  get  his  time 
from  the  time  allotted  to  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator's  time 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ha.<^. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator  also 
include  in  his  request  that  the  dialog 
between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  be  continued  in 
the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Certainly; 
and  in  the  Record,  it  will  so  show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tliere  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
until  1  p.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  until  the  hour  of 
1:05  p.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  and  that  none 
of  the  time  I  have  taken  come  out  of  the 
time  of  the  two  Senators. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  discussion.) 


COMMUNICATTON  FROM  EXECUTR'^E 
DEPARTMENT,  ET  C:ETERA 

The  PRESIDEN't'  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  t|^e  following  communi- 
cation, which  wa^  referred  as  indicated: 

PBOPOSED  StTPPLEItfteUTAL  APPHOPEIATION ,  1974, 

FOB  U.S.  SEhJATE  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-77) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  totalling  $5,890,  for 
the  United  States  Senate  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  urging  the  Senate  to 
expedite  development  of  Cuyahoga  Valley 
Park  within  the  State  of  Ohio.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .'Af- 
fairs. 


PRESENTATION   OF  A  PETITION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18,  1974,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution memorializing  the  Congress  to  en- 
act H.R.  12464,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Cokgression- 
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Ai  Record  and  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  coti^lderatlon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  soOTdered. 

The  wJbcurrent  res«ution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  CommiKee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  is  as  f o4pws :  , 
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H.  3797 
Whereas,    House    Bill    12toi    Is    currently 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  thelcongress  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  extends  \hd  programs 
of  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
and 

Wliereas.  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  bene- 
fit many  citizens  of  our  State,  Including  our 
senior  citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
tnemorlallzed  to  enact  House  BUI  124«4  which 
extends  the  programs  of  The  Economk:  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964;  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bo 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  anU  to  each  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repciLs  of  comimttecs 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amei:dmeuLs  to  the  pre- 
amble: 

S.  Res.  281.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  necessary  enerfry  sources  to  the  tourism 
Industry   (Rept.  No.  93-791). 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  INTER- 
NAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  OTHER 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  LAWS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-790) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Latws,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "rMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— (S  REPT  93- 
789) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Immigration  and  NaturaUea- 
tlon,"  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  A  REPORT— 
S.   1566 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  floor  S.  1566,  the 
Hawaii  and  United  States  Pacific  fclands 
Surface  Commerce  Act  of  1974.  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  C»m- 
merce  Committee  without  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  toW  that  bills  reported  with- 
out recommendation  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a  committee  report  when  aent 
to  the  floor.  Therefore,  there  is  no  writ- 
ten report. 

The  Commerce  Committee  agreed  to 
report  the  bill  on  this  basis  and  in- 
structed Senator  Macnuson,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  have  the  bill  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  for  a  period  not  exceeding  40 
days  before  being  returned  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1566  be  re- 
corded as  reported  without  reconmien- 
datlon  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  40  days  and, 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  period,  be 
returned  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  reported  S. 
1566,  the  Hawaii  and  U.S.  Paciflc  Lslands 
Sm-face  Commerce  Act  of  1974,  without 
recommendation.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  for  the  noraial  flow  of  ocean 
commerce  between  Hawaii,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  Uie  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Paciflc  Islands  and  the  west  coast 
and  to  prevent  interruptions  thereof. 

S.  15€6  authorizes  a  party  involved  in 
a  strike  or  lockout  or  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa  or 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  any 
of  their  duly  designated  representatives 
to  petition  the  U.S.  district  court  having 
juiisdiction  for  an  ii;j unction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  to  maintain 
maritime  transportation  between  these 
areas  and  the  west  coast  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  160  days.  No  injunction  can  be 
requested  while  an  Injunction  Issued 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  in  effect. 
A  strike  or  lockout  could  be  enjoined  for 
a  total  of  240  days  If  Injunctions  under 
this  bill  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were 
issued. 

Hearings  on  S.  1566  were  held  In  June 
1973.  Hearlnps  on  similar  legislation 
were  held  in  Hawaii  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine  in  January 
1972.  Since  I  first  Introduced  legislation 
to  protect  the  normal  flow  of  ocean  com- 
merce to  Hawaii,  49  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared during  4  full  days  of  Senate 
hearings  to  produce  over  500  pages  of 
public  testimony  on  this  crucial  Issue. 
S.  1566  was  considered  In  an  executive 
session  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee on  June  11.  1973,  and  was  ordered 
reported  to  full  committee  without 
amendment.  On  March  21.  1974,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  considered  the 
bill  In  Its  executive  session  and  ordered 
it  reported  without  recommendation. 

HawaU  Is  an  Island  state,  and  as  such 
is  acutely  vulnerable  to  longshore  and 
merchant  marine  disputes.  We  have  no 
truck  or  railway  service.  Air  freight  Is 
expensive  and  limited  In  scope.  A  com- 
parable situation  would  be  the  con.struc- 
tlon  of  a  wan  around  metropolitan 
Washington  permitting  only  costly  air 
freight  access  from  the  west  coast.  Ha- 
waii's economy  is  heavily  dependent  on 
exports  and  Imports.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  all  physical  commodities  pur- 
chased by  the  residents  of  Hawaii  come 
from  overseas,  primarily  the  mainland 
United  States.  The  bulk  of  this  must  be 
carried  by  ships  since  air  freight  Is  both 
limited  in  capacity  and  too  expensive. 
Without  a  constant  exchange  of  goods 
between  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States,  the  economy  of  Hawaii 
would  soon  stagnate. 
Since  World  War  II,  more  than  4  years' 


time  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  trans- 
portation disputes  affecting  my  State. 
Of  eight  major  strikes,  only  one  centered 
In  Hawaii.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
bill.  6.  1566,  would  apply  only  to  disputes 
originating  on  the  west  coast.  I  believe 
tliat  a  dispute  originating  in  Hawaii  can 
be  adequately  handled  locally.  Local  po- 
litical pressure  and  public  opinion  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  parties 
in  a  dispute  to  an  agreement. 

In  the  1971-72  period,  labor  disputes 
halted  the  Hawaii-west  coast  maritime 
trade  for  175  days.  The  west  coast  long- 
shoremen's strike  lasted  134  days,  and 
the  west  coast  ship  officers  strike  in  1972 
lasted  41  days.  These  devastating  blows 
seriously  undermined  the  State's  econ- 
omy, which  has  only  recently  begun  to 
recover.  It  is  Impossible  to  assess  ac- 
curately the  damage  done  to  the  State  as 
a  result  of  these  shutdowns.  Non-Hawai- 
ian businessmen  may  have  decided  not 
ti.  invest  in  Hawaii.  Tourists  may  have 
been  deterred  from  visiting  the  Stale. 
The  primary  blow,  however,  fell  on  all 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  including  union 
members  and  their  families. 

Manufacturers  found  it  impossible  to 
get  supplies.  Retail  inventories  decUncd. 
construction  materials  were  exhausted, 
and  construction  projects  went  un- 
finished. Farmers  could  not  get  fertilizers 
and  reeds.  These  shortages  were  reflected 
in  the  stores.  Consumers,  that  is,  UteraUy 
everyone,  were  forced  to  pay  72  cents  for 
a  head  of  lettuce,  $1.45  for  a  dozen 
oranges,  $2.28  for  a  10-pound  sack  of 
potatoes,  $4.37  for  watermelons,  and  so 
forth.  These,  I  wish  to  stress,  were  aver- 
age prices.  The  fnuts-and-vegetables 
price  index  for  Honolulu  jtunped  8.2  per- 
cent in  August  191  and  5.3  percent  in 
SeptenJaer.  Nationally,  the  Index  de- 
clined 1.9  percent  and  5.7  percent  for  the 
same  months. 

Tha  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii 
revealed  that  a  survey  on  the  1971  strike 
showed  local  retailers  reported  sales  de- 
clines ranging  from  3  to  17  percent  and 
profit  margins  declinint  even  more  be- 
cause of  higher  costs.  Some  firms  were 
forced  to  go  out  of  business  because  of 
high  costs  and  exhausted  inventories. 

Hawaii's  export  Industries  were  simi- 
larly injured  by  these  work  stoppages. 
The  sugar  and  pineapple  industries  had 
to  store  their  prod,  -ts  locally  rather 
than  export  them.  They  also  lost  some 
of  their  markets  to  foreign  competitors 
as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

Any  labor  dispute  of  this  type  and 
magnitude  affects  those  least  able  to  care 
for  themselves.  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment rose  to  the  highest  experienced 
since  1954.  The  aged,  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  the  young  and  the  111  all 
suffered  more  from  the  shortages  and 
extra  costs. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  suffer  extraor- 
dinary injury  not  only  on  those  occa- 
sions when  a  shipping  stoppage  actually 
occurs  through  strike  or  lockout  for  the 
very  threat  of  such  a  stoppage  causes 
great  Injury.  Almormal  stockpiling  pre- 
cedes every  contract  negotiation  dead- 
line. Heavy  inventory  costs  are  a  major 
factor  In  making  Honolalu'o  living  costs 
second  only  to  vhose  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Each  threateued  shipping  stop- 
page adds  further  to  that  burden. 
Most  stoppages  have   been   of   short 
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duration  but  yet  the  very  fear  of  a  longer 
stotjpage  visits  a  heavy  burden  upon  all 
my  constituents. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  S.  1566  is 
designed  to  provide  relief  in  the  early 
stages  of  any  stoppage. 

During  the  worst  days  of  the  recent 
netroleum  shortage,  other  Americans — 
i!V,luding  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors— experienced  the  severe  Inconveni- 
ence pnd  frustration  of  long  lines,  high 
price?,  and  short  supplies  of  gasoline. 
During  the  past  shipping  strikes,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  endured  the  same  type 
of  shortages  but  In  an  infinitely  more  ag- 
gravated form.  As  the  Nation  will  not 
tolerate  the  uncertainties  of  continuing 
energy  shortages,  neither  should  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  be  constantly  faced  with 
continuing  uncertainties  about  shipping 
strikes. 

There  are  three  parties  to  these  labor 
disputes — organized  labor,  management, 
and  the  public.  The  first  two  parties  op- 
pose my  bin,  and  it  appears  that  only  the 
public,  which  Is  most  seriously  affected, 
supports  the  legislation.  It  Is  true  that 
the  legislation  gives  Hawaii  a  remedy  not 
otherwise  available  to  other  States,  but  as 
many  Individuals,  including  Teamsters 
International  President  Frank  Fltzsim- 
mons,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronical,  and  others, 
recognize,  Hawaii's  special  geographical 
characteristics  give  us  a  viable  claim  to 
exceptional  consideration. 

As  my  voting  record  during  my  14 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  attests,  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  right  of  labor  to  orga- 
nize, to  bargain  collectively,  and  to  strike. 
My  sponsorship  of  S.  1566  does  not  ne- 
gate my  belief  that  a  stable  economy  de- 
pends on  a  strong  labor  movement.  Still, 
I  cannot  sit  by  Idlely  when  labor  disputes 
originating  on  the  west  coast  result  In 
unemployment,  sharply  higher  prices, 
severe  inconvenience,  and  undue  hard- 
ship for  Hawaii. 

In  normal  west  coast  operations,  only 
3  percent  of  the  total  longshore  hours 
worked  are  devoted  to  handling  com- 
modities bound  to  or  from  Hawaii.  Of  the 
man-days  worked  by  maritime  persotmel 
on  UJ3.  flagships,  only  7.3  percent  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  the  west  coast-Hawall 
trade.  In  short,  my  bill  should  not  affect 
significantly  the  ability  of  organized  la- 
bor to  bargain  collectively  with  manage- 
ment or  the  ability  of  management  to 
bargain  with  labor.  Hawaii  Is  a  pawn  in  a 
much  larger  game,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  held  captive  in  this 
struggle.  My  bill  provides  a  workable 
solution  to  a  serious  problem,  and  It  will 
Effect  both  labor  and  management  in  an 
even-handed  way. 

When  railroad  labor  disputes  erupt, 
congressional  committees  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  past  few  years  have 
worked  late  into  the  night  to  resolve 
them.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
deadly  effects  of  the  strikes  which  affect 
Hawaii.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Hawaii's 
population  is  only  800,000  comr>ared  to 
the  millions  in  the  other  States,  but  that 
is  an  explanation  which  the  people  of 
Hawaii  understandably  refuse  to  accept. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  Introduced 
legislation   to   deal   with   the   problems 


caused  by  west  coast  labor  disputes,  I 
fully  realized  that  I  was  putting  my.self 
against  the  powerful,  entrenched  eco- 
nomic interests  of  organized  labor  and 
big  business.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  however,  I  feel  that  no  other 
recourse  is  open  to  me.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  othei\members  of  the  Hawaii  con- 
gressional delegation  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  "nve  time  to  act  is  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials 
relating  to  this  problem  be  reprinted  in 
tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  27, 

1973] 

Vulnerable  Hawaii 

Hawaii,  the  island  state  which  lies  more 
than  2000  miles  off  the  malnltind,  could  un- 
der present  conditions  become  a  virtual  dis- 
aster area  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  strike 
that  affects  transportation  by  sea  or  by  air. 

Unlike  other  States  which  could  fall  back 
on  railroads,  buses,  truclis  and  automobiles 
to  move  goods  and  people,  Hawaii  would  be 
left  stranded,  the  export-lmpwrt  economy 
would  dry  up  to  the  merest  trickle,  and  its 
800,000  citizens  would  suffer  most  grievous 
shortages  In  food,  medical  supplies,  clothing, 
building  materials  and  other  essentials  to 
life  and  health. 

Since  World  War  II,  dozens  of  such  strikes, 
ranging  from  two  to  177  days,  and  only  one 
of  which  centered  in  Hawaii,  have  cruelly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  punish  Inbabi- 
tants  of  a  State  which  Is  far  from  self-sup- 
porting. Hawaii  depends  upon  trsmsportatlon 
for  Its  daily  supplies  and  largely  upon  out- 
going sugar  and  pineapple  crops  and  mcom- 
lug  tourists  for  its  economic  well-being. 

Because  of  this  almost  complete  dei>end- 
ence  on  waterborne  commerce  and  air  trans- 
r>ort,  HawaU  Is  seeking  special  legislation  that 
would  protect  it  against  the  devastation  that 
strikes  by  dock  workers,  ship  crews,  and  air- 
line workers  might  clearly  threaten.  Thus 
far.  efforts  to  do  so  through  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  provide  cooling -off 
periods,  have  not  only  failed  but  are  deemed 
Inadequate  by  Hawaii's  leaders. 

What  they  seek,  and  what  would  appear 
both  reasonable  and  necessary,  Is  an  act  of 
Congress  to  provide  that  In  the  event  of 
a  dockalde,  maritime  or  airline  strike,  the 
President  could  order  carriers  In  the  Hawai- 
ian trade  to  maintain  service  at  its  normal 
levels  during  a  strike.  A  three-man  Impartial 
board  would  determine  which  carriers  would 
operate  and  at  what  volume,  and  would  also 
fix  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
returns  to  the  operators. 

Such  a  solution  would  Involve  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  Industry  Involved,  would  in 
no  way  Interfere  with  collective  bargaining, 
and  would  appear  to  be  fair  to  both  parties. 

Not  only  Hawaii,  but  the  other  vulnerable, 
off-shore  areas  of  the  United  States — Gusim. 
Samoa,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands — 
exist  under  this  threat  of  a  sudden  peacetime 
blockade,  and  Congress  owes  them  also  a 
sound  measure  of  protection. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  9,  1973] 
Blite  Hawaii 

A  brochure  published  by  First  Hawaiian 
Bank  describee  a  special  problem  that  con- 
fronts HawaU  periodically;  It  seems  worthy 
of  some  special  attention. 

The  state  has  a  vulnerability  to  transpor- 
tation Btiikes  unlike  that  of  any  other  state 
In  the  union.  If  American  Blrllnea  go  on 
strike  the  mobility  of  Hawatlans  is  sharply 
curtailed,  since  foreign  carriers  are  about  all 
that  tB  left  to  them.  And  tf  ocean  shipping 


becomes  strikebound  the  state's  Jobs  and 
food  supply  are  in  some  jeopardy. 

So  It  doesn't  seem  at  all  unreasonable  that 
Hawaii's  Congressmen  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  special  relief.  Their  eSorts  last  year 
were  largely  tied  to  a  broader  bill.  Senate 
S.  C40.  which  ran  into  serious  f.ak  from 
iinions  because  it  contained  a  fjrovlsion  that 
the  unions  felt  was  tantamoiint  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  transportation  strikes. 

Ihis  year,  Hawaii's  Congressmen  may  ^et 
behind  a  specLal  measure  that  would  pro- 
hibit, for  a  specified  period  after  a  strike  or 
lockout  berjan.  Interference  with  Hawaii-to- 
malnland  transportation  services.  They  ar.^re 
that  exempting  Hawaii  from  tlie  stril<e  would 
do  little  to  weaken  union  bargaining  power 
but  would  save  the  state  from  extraordiiiary 
damage. 

It  seems  like  a  persuasive  arg-jmsnt.  A'^.d 
It  doesn't  hurt  for  Congress  to  be  periodically 
reminded  that  the  public  Interest  should 
take  precedence  In  their  deliberations  over 
the  demands  of  labor  unions  or  other  special 
Interest  groups. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  se.'^sion. 

The  following  favorable  repcrl.^  of 
nominations  were  submitted:  _^ 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Clinton  T.  Peoples,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas; 
and 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  ol  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlre  and  Civil  Service: 

Robert  Earl  Holding,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond t-o  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
a:iy  duly  co:iSLituted  committee  of  the 
Senate  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARIOiIAN,  from  the  Committee 
o:i  Foreicii  Relations: 

Jack  B.  Kublsch,  of  Michigan;  John  Mi- 
chael Hennessy,  of  Massachusetts;  aiid 
Charles  A.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-An-,cr- 
ican  Foundation. 

Alfred  L.  Athertori,  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  /is- 
sistant  Secretary  of  State. 

David  M,  Abshire,  of  Virginia:  John  P. 
Roche,  of  Massachusetts;  Thomas  H.  Quinn, 
of  Rhode  Island:  and  Abbott  M.  Washburn, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcastinj. 

Webster  B.  Todd.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  ba 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance. 

Leonard  Kimball  Firestone,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Belgium. 

Henry  E.  Catto.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol for  the  White  House,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

John  E.  Murphy,  of  Maryland.  tD  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary X-Q  Sweden. 

James  G.  Crltzer,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Commissioner  for  a  Federal  exhibit  at  the 
International  Exposition  on  the  Envirotunest 
being  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  lu  1974. 
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(The  above  nomlnaMons  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  I  report  favorably  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  sundry  nomi- 
nations In  the  Coast  Guard  which  have 
previously  appeared  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Carmln  (n)  Yannone,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coi»£t  Guard  Reserve. 


April  34,  1974 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  reajlu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  : 
S.  3368.  A  bin  to  declare  that  title  to  cer- 
t.-xln  lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  are 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  re- 
ductions in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect 
the  Federal  Government's  participation  In 
such  costs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.   3370.   A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Charles 
Hammond.    Jr.    Referred    to   the    Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Sparkman,     Mr.     Hart.     Mr.     Hcm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Holunos,  Mr.  Pulbricht, 
Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    Macnuson,    Mr. 
Bentsen.    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
Helms)  : 
S.  3371.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  26.  1947.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiBLX) : 
S.  3372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of   1954   to  repeal   the  taxes  on 
wagering.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CANNON; 
S.  3373.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional   Record.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3374.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  by  persons  who  are  dis- 
advantaged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February   25,   1920,   aa  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elba  Luz 
Davlnson.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACNUSON   (for  him.self  and 
Mr.  MO.SS)  : 
S.   3377.   A   bill    to   regulate   commerce    by 
establishing  uniform  test  protocols  for  con- 
."sumer  products,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   RANDOLPH    (for   himself,   Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
Mondale,  Rfr.  Ptll,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3378.  A  bill  to  provide  as.=lstance  for  the 
developmentally  disabled,  establish  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  developmentally  dl.<;abled,  and 
for  other  purpascs    Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  ffor  Mr. 
Metzenbatm)  : 
S.  3379.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Preparednes.s  Council  and  a  Na- 
tional Commodities  Survey  Offlce,  to  control 
self-dealing  pricing  practices  of  oil  companies 
and  to  terminate  certain  tax  preferences  of 
such  companies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Finance,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

By  Mr.  WILIJAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Ree.  206.  A  Joint  resolution  atithorlz- 
Ing   the   Secretary   of    the    Army    to    receive 
for  Instruction  at  the  US.  MUltary  Academy 
one  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.J.  Res.  207.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create 
an  Economic  and  Social  Community  of  the 
Americas.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  New 
Mexico  would  not  raise  any  objections  to  this 
legislation.  All  the  lands  Involved  have  been 
used  by  the  Ramah  Band  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  your  agency  under  PLO  2198.  We 
have  no  management  program  or  plans  for 
these  lands  which  would  affect  surface  or 
subsurface  use  or  ownership. 

Thank  you  for  the  oportunlty  to  comment 
on  this  proospal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  O.  BxrPFINGTON, 

Acting  State  Director. 

W.  J.  Anderson, 

State  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  This  refers  to  21 
sections  of  public  land  In  the  Ramah  Navajo 
community  described  as  sections  7,  19,  and 
31.  T.  7  N.,  R.  15  W.  and  sections  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
11.  13.  15.  17,  19,  21.  23,  25,  27,  29,  31,  33  and 
35.  T.  7  N.,  R.  16  W.,  N.M.P.M.,  New  Mexico. 
These  tracts  are  among  the  public  lands  In 
New  Mexico  which,  by  paragrah  4  of  Public 
Land  Order  2198  of  August  26,  1960,  were 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
proriation  under  the  public  land  laws  for  In- 
dian use  In  aid  of  proposed  legislation. 

For  many  years  the  above -described  lands 
have  been  used  by  the  Ramah  Navajos  for 
livestock  grazing.  The  Ramah  Navajos  now 
desire  that  title  to  the  lands  be  In  the  United 
States  of  America  In  trust  for  the  Ramah 
Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  their  officials 
plan  to  seek  Introduction  of  appropriate 
legislation  In  thl«  session  of  Congress. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  it  wUl  be  appre- 
ciated If  your  office  will  advise  whether  or 
not  you  have  any  objection  to  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Carver, 
Acting  Assistant  Area  Director,  Natural 

Resources  Protection. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  3368.  A  bill  to  declare  that  title  to 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
are  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Domenici,  and  myself,  I  Introduce 
a  bill  providing  that  certain  lands  shall 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Ramah  Band  of  Indians  in  New 
Mexico. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  letters — one  from 
John  Carver.  Acting  Assistant  Area  Di- 
rector for  Natural  Resources  Protection 
of  the  BIA's  Albuquerque  office,  and 
another  from  R.  O.  Buflngton,  Acting 

New  Mexico  State  Director  of  the  BLM 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  DXPARTMENT  Of  TKB  INTERIOR, 

Burkau  or  Land  Manacemknt, 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  February  6,  1973. 
Area  Director, 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Albuquerque  Area 
Office,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Dear  Sir:  W©  have  received  your  letter  of 
January  18.  1973.  concerning  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  Ramah  Navajos. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  costs  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  with  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  and  with  appropriate  reductions  in 
social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  participation  In  such 
costs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  inequitable  aspects  of  the 
American  tax  structure  is   the  pajToU 
tax    that    finances    the    social    security 
fund.  This  is  a  tax  which  falls  on  only 
those    whose    income   Is    derived    from 
labor;  it  does  not  touch  those  whose  In- 
come is  derived  from  capital.  It  falls  the 
hardest  on  those  whose  incomes  are  the 
lowest,  because  It  does  not  touch  any 
income  above  $13,200.   And  It  has  in- 
creased, over  the  last  few  years,  to  the 
point  of  being  unbearable  for  large  num- 
bers of  our  working  citi2«ns.  On  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  more  than  80 
million  individual  tax  returns  filed  this 
year,  the  social  security  tax  will  be  larger 
than  the  Federal  Income  tax.  It  Is,  I 
think,  imconscionable  to  place  so  heavy 
a  burden  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  should  last  be  asked  to  bear 
it.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  In  the  Senate  that  would 
make  the  following  major  adjustments 
in  the  social  security  payroll  tax. 

First.  It  would  add  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  a  third  contributing  partner  to     , 
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the  social  security  fund.  This  would  cre- 
ate a  three-way  split  of  the  payroll  tax 
burden  among  employers,  employees, 
and  the  Federal  Government's  general 
revenues.  The  shift  to  general  revenues 
as  a  source  of  financing  for  the  fund 
would  not,  of  course,  remove  all  the  in- 
equities; the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is 
hardly  a  paragon  of  egalitarianlsm.  But 
it  would  be  an  improvement.  It  would 
give  the  largest  share  of  tax  relief  to 
those  who  most  need  It,  the  working  peo- 
ple who  now  finance  the  fund,  and  it 
would  enable  us  to  consolidate  our  tax 
reform  efforts  and  to  concentrate  them 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Itself.  In 
this  way  we  could  extend  the  reach  of 
any  efforts  toward  reform  that,  hope- 
fully, soon  will  be  made. 

Second.  The  second  thing  this  bill 
would  do  Is  to  raise  the  tax  base  from 
the  first  $13,200  to  the  first  $25,000  of  In- 
come. This  would  include  more  of  the 
wealthier  wage  earners  income  in  the  tax 
base  and  would  distribute  the  tax  burden 
more  equitably. 

Third.  The  third  thing  the  bill  would 
do  is  to  lower  the  payroll  tax  rate  itself, 
which  now  stands  at  Its  highest  level  in 
history,  and  is  vei-y  shortly  schedule  to 
go  higher. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  a  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Burke,  of  Massachu- 
setts, In  the  House,  and  that  bill  now  has 
something  in  excess  of  120  cosponsors.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  respond  at  least  as  favorably 
to  this  measure  as  have  Congressman 
Bttbke's  in  the  House,  in  order  that  some- 
thing be  done  this  year  to  reform  the 
social  security  payroll  tax. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bible)  : 

S.  3372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  taxes 
on  wagering.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Biblk,  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  chapter 
35,  the  Federal  taxes  on  wagering. 

The  10-percent  tax  on  wagering  was 
placed  on  the  books  to  assist  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials  in  prosecuting  il- 
legal wagering  operations.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  however, 
ruled  evidence  obtained  in  this  manner 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  it 
violated  the  fifth  amendment  prohibition 
against  self-incrimination.  As  a  result 
the  law  affects  only  the  State  of  Nevsida 
whose  c^erations  are  legalized  and  gov- 
erned by  comprehensive  and  effective 
State  statutory  regulations  to  insure 
honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

In  recent  years  several  States  have 
legislated  legal  off-track  betting,  lotter- 
ies, and  other  gaming  operations,  none  of 
which  are  assessed  the  Federal  tax.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make 
the  technical  remedy  which  will  treat 
such  activities  uniformly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
rapid  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
measure. 

S.  3372 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  35  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  taxes  on  wagering)  is  here- 
by repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  chapter  analysis  for  subtitle 
"D"  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  chapter  35. 

(2)  Section  4901(a)  of  such  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  4411  (wagering) 
or". 

(3)  Section  4903  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  other  than  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4411,". 

(4)  Section  4905(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  For  registration  in  case  of  white 
phosphorous  matches,  see  section  4804(d).". 

(5)  Section  4907  of  such  Code  U  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  except  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4411,". 

(6)  Section  6806  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subchapter  B  of  chapter  35, 
under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  36". 

(7)  Section  7012(f)  of  such  Code  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(8)  Section  7262  of  such  Code  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(9)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  75  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  section  7262. 

(10)  Section  7272(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4412**. 

(11)  Section  7609(a)(5)  of  such  Code  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(12)  The  chapter  analysis  for  subtitle  D 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  chapter  35. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  wagers  placed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

( b )  In  the  CEise  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  amendments  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
July  1  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  also  apply  to  persons  com- 
mencing a  trade  or  business  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  33T3.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  Concessional 
Record.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bUl  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  the  Congressional  Record  will 
be  delivered  In  a  timely  manner  to  inter- 
ested American  citizens,  and  freeing  that 
publication  from  restrictions  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  UJS.  Postal  Service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  last  year,  I  requested  that  the 
Postal  Service  consider  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  be  eligible  for  mailing 
as  second-class  matter.  Similar  requests 
had  been  made  by  our  late,  beloved  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  and 
my  good  friend.  Congressman  Wayne 
Hays,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  this  year.  All  of 
our  appeals  to  the  Postal  Service  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  on  the  groimds  that 
the  Congressional  Record  Is  not  eligi- 
ble for  second-class  mailing  privileges 
because  less  than  one-half  the  sub- 
scription went  to  paying  subscribers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  companion  measure  to 
H.R.  14282  introduced  this  week  by  Mr. 
Hays,  and  seeks  to  remedy  a  serious  sit- 
uation that  would  cost  Record  subscrib- 


ers $265  per  year  per  subscription  as  first 
class  matter,  or  under  "controlled  cir- 
culation" which  would  mean  delivery  up 
to  10  days  after  publication.  Under  terms 
of  my  bill,  the  Congressional  Record 
would  be  treated  as  second  class  maU  and 
the  yearly  costs  per  subscription  would  be 
approximately  $22.63. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3373 

A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  and  distribution 

of  the  Congressional  Record 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  910  of  title  44,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  910.  Congressional  Record:  sub.'icrlptlons; 
sale  of  current.  Individual  ntombers 
and  bound  sets;   postage  rate 

"(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Ccm- 
mltte?,  the  Public  Printer  may  sell — 

"(1)  subscriptions  to  the  dally  Recrrd; 
and 

"(2)  current.  Individual  numbers  and 
bound  sets  of  the  Congresilonal  Record. 

"(b)  The  price  of  a  subscription  to  the 
dally  Record  and  of  current.  Individual  num- 
bers and  bound  sets  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Public  Printer  based  upon  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distribution.  Any  such  price 
shall  be  paid  in  advance.  The  money  from 
any  such  sale  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
and  accounted  for  in  the  Public  Printer's 
annual  report  to  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of 
postage  Bt  which  any  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  publication,  with  a  legitimate  ILst 
of  paid  subscribers.  Is  entitled  to  be  mailed." 

(b)  Section  906  of  such  title  44  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  section  caption 
the  last  semicolon  and  "subscriptions";  and 

(2)  by  striking  or.t  the  last  full  paragraph 
thereof. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  such  title 
44,  Immediately  preceding  section  901,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  item  906  the  last 
semicolon  and  "subsca-iption";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  010  and  insei-t- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"910.  Congressional  Record:  subscriptions; 
sale  of  current.  Individual  numbers 
and  bound  sets;  postage  rate." 


ByMr.  BUCKT.KY: 

S.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  persons 
who  are  disadvantaged  because  of  cer- 
tain social  or  economic  considerations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  new  bill  to  encourage 
equity  financing  for  minority  enterprises. 
I  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  S.  1415.  which 
I  introduced  last  year.  My  new  bill  is 
simply  a  more  comprehensive,  tighter 
version  of  my  original  bill,  incorporating 
a  number  of  useful,  though  minor  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  help  us  achieve 
our  goal  of  full  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  by  opening  new  sources 
of  financing  for  minority  enterprises 
wliich  are  disadvantaged  because  of  cer- 
tain social  or  economic  considerations 
that  are  not  generally  applicable  to  other 
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business  enterprises.  It  Ls  a  bill  aimed  at 
attracting  private  sector  assistance  to 
hasten  the  development  of  the  mana- 
gerial skills  and  self-confldence  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  advancement  of  those 
minority  groups  which  are  still  to  have  a 
full  participation  in  our  economic  life. 

The  creation  of  the  SBA  loan  guaran- 
tee program  sought  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  to  minority  entrepre- 
neurs and  I  am  gratified  to  see  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  through 
this  program.  However,  a  great  gap  still 
remains  unfilled.  To  date,  virtually  the 
entire  emphasis  on  the  financing  of  mi- 
nority businesses  has  been  through  the 
extension  of  loans.  These  (rovemmental 
efforts  have  concentrated  on  the  device  of 
facilitating  debt  financing  while  virtu- 
ally ignoring  the  entire  area  of  equity 
financing  which  is  the  more  usual,  de- 
sirable source  of  funds  for  high-risk 
ventures. 

Private  sector  assistance  offered  by  way 
of  equity  flnancirvg  creates  a  situation 
whereby  the  investor  who  supplies  the 
venture  capital  would  become  a  partner 
in  the  enterprLse  and  would  bring  to  it 
not  only  a  broad  base  of  experience  but 
a  high  degree  of  commitment  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

Those  In  the  minority  business  com- 
mimty  have  not  had  at  their  disposal 
the  same  benefits  that  the  majority  of 
large  business  firms  have  taken  for 
granted — technical  and  managerial  ex- 
pertise. These  skills  can  best  be  sisslml- 
lated  through  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  business  relationship  between  pri- 
vate Investor  and  entrepreneur. 

A  business  venture  built  on  such  a 
foundation  will  not  only  have  the  best 
chance  of  success,  but  the  fact  of  suc- 
cess will  have  a  tremendously  important 
effect  within  the  minority  community  it- 
self. 1 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February   25,    1920,   as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TAR  SANDS  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  make  possible  the 
development  of  deposits  of  bituminous 
sands,  popularly  known  as  tar  sands, 
which  are  an  important  potential  source 
of  additional  supplies  of  oil  and  gas 
which  the  coxmtry  desperately  needs. 
The  Utah  Geological  Survey  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  have  estimated 
that  Utah's  tar  sands,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  known  U.S.  deposits,  contain 
29  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  bring 
to  fruition  the  development  of  this  re- 
source. In  1960  I  participated  in  working 
out  the  extensive  amendments  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  that  were  enacted 
that  year,  which  Included  a  tar  sands 
amendment  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  such  deposits. 
A  further  amendment  provided  that 
under  certain  circimistances  a  tar  sands 
lease  could  issue  imder  the  multiple  use 
principle  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  a  prior  conventional  oil  and  gas  lease. 
In  operation,  however,  problems  arose 
over  the  potentially  conflicting  rights  of 


the  oil  and  gas  lessee  and  those  of  the 
bituminous  sands  lessee. 

The  central  problem  has  been  whether 
the  bituminous  sands  lessee,  whose  right 
to  mine  the  sands  and  extract  oil  from 
them  is  clear,  has  a  right  to  extract  oil 
from  the  sands  by  in  situ  methods,  or 
whether  that  right  belongs  to  the  oil  and 
gas  lessee,  who  traditionally  has  been 
able  to  introduce  pressure  maintenance, 
fire  flooding,  and  other  methods  to  in- 
crease recovery  from  an  oil  well. 

In  1966,  in  answer  to  my  request,  the 
Department  of  Interior  rendered  an 
opinion  that  the  bituminous  sands  lessee 
could  develop  a  deposit  by  in  situ  meth- 
ods. However,  because  of  the  possible 
legal  complications  arising  from  this 
problem  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
ceased  issuing  bituminous  sands  leases. 
I  introduced  legislation  in  the  90th 
Congress,  and  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress, to  remove  the  legal  uncertainties 
which  have  prevented  tar  sands  devel- 
opment. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  those  earlier 
measures,  and  embodies  an  approach 
wholly  consistent  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  further  delays  in  the 
development  of  this  source  of  oil  and  gas 
are  inexcusable.  The  technology  is  avail- 
able; the  demand  for  energy  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  present  domestic  supply;  and 
the  cnmch  is  going  to  get  much  worse 
if  we  do  not  act  decisively  to  tap  new 
energy  sources,  such  as  tar  sands. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
andMr.Moss) : 

S.  3377.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
by  establishing  uniform  test  protocols 
for  consumer  products,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Moss  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  regulate 
commerce  by  establishing  uniform  test 
protocols  for  consumer  products  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Any  student  of  economics  knows  that 
in  order  for  a  competitive  market  system 
to  function  properly,  consumers  must 
have  access  to  information  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  competing  products. 
But  in  a  marketplace  as  sophisticated  as 
ours,  being  an  "informed  consiuner" 
would  be  a  full  time  job.  Not  only  are 
there  thousands  of  different  types  of 
products  in  our  stores,  but  meaningful 
Information  about  each  is  scarce,  if  even 
available  at  all.  One  economist  has  said: 
The  expert  buyer  has  always  been  the  ex- 
ception; and  the  consumer  Is  not  only  an 
Inexpert  buyer  but  the  Increasing  complexity 
of  confiumer'a  goods  Ls  constantly  Increasing 
his  Ignorance. 

The  proliferation  of  products,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  meaningful  criteria  upon 
which  to  compare  competing  products 
creates  a  serious  barrier  to  a  properly 
function  free  market.  To  what  does  the 
consumer  now  turn  to  enable  him  to 
make  informed  choices?  One  source  is 
advertising,  but  by  and  large  it  is  unin- 
formatlve  and  has  focused  less  on  the 
objective  performance  characteristics  of 


the  advertised  products  than  on  the 
phvchological  associations  they  permit. 

Another  source  of  information  utilized 
by  consumers  is  the  brand  name.  Unfor- 
tunately, merely  because  a  manufactur- 
er's name  appears  on  a  product  does  not 
insure  that  product's  level  of  quality  rel- 
ative to  competing  products.  For  exam- 
ple, whereas  the  Hamilton  DE651  clothes 
dryer  was  rated  "Not  Acceptable"  by 
Con':umcrs  Union  and  the  Frigidaire 
DAT  was  ranked  quite  high  for  overall 
quality,  the  opposite  was  true  for  clothes 
washers.  The  CU  tests  indicated  that  the 
Hamilton  'WA771  model  was  superior  to 
the  Frigidaire  WCDAT  machine.  Simi- 
larly, Consumers  Reports  warns  its  read- 
ers that: 

A  Rating  of  a  given  model  should  not  be 
censldered  a  Rating  of  other  models  sold 
under  the  same  brand  name  unless  so  noted 
in  the  report. 

Consumers  also  tend  to  rely  on  price 
as  an  indication  of  quality;  the  more 
expensive  the  product,  so  the  thinking 
goes,  the  higher  the  quality.  However. 
there  is  no  rule  of  the  marketplace  that 
there  be  a  consistent  relation  between 
price  and  quality. 

The  work  of  Consumer's  Union  in  test- 
ing consumer  products  though  com- 
mendable, does  not  entirely  fulfUl  the 
need  for  product  information.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  tjrpe  of  information  that 
Consumer's  Union  is  providing,  but 
rather  where  it  Is  being  provided.  Since 
most  of  us  do  not  consider  ourselves  pro- 
fessional consumers,  we  have  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  time  to  consult  Consum- 
er's Reports  on  each  and  every  purchase, 
"pie  information  Is  not  at  our  fingertips 
when  we  need  it — in  the  retail  outlet. 

Finally,  consumers'  buying  habits  are 
affected  by  word-of-mouth  representa- 
tions by  salespersons  or  friends.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  however,  sales- 
persons are  often-times  iminformed 
about  the  products  they  sell.  Advice  from 
friends  is  sometimes  useful,  although 
the  needs  of  one  person  may  not  always 
be  compatible  with  those  of  another. 
Hence,  a  satisfactory  product  for  one 
may  not  be  satisfactory  for  another. 
What  consiuners  need  Is  a  source  of 
objective  Information  compsuing  com- 
peting products  based  on  a  variety  of 
characteristics,  and  which  is  available 
at  the  point  of  sale. 

The  absence  of  Information  In  con- 
sumer product  markets  has  a  profound 
effect  on  competition.  The  uninformed 
buyer's  l£u;k  of  information  and  reliance 
on  trademarks,  brand  names,  company 
reputation  and  the  like  has  the  effect  of 
shifting  the  competitive  emphasis  in  the 
industry  away  from  both  price  competi- 
tion and  real  quality  competition.  The 
result  is  higher  prices  contributing  to 
our  current  Inflationary  spiral  and  infe- 
rior products. 

The  consiuner's  lack  of  effective 
knowledge  creates  oligopoly  power  and 
oligopoly  profits  In  at  least  two  ways. 
First,  it  limits  price  and  quality  competi- 
tion among  established  firms.  His  In- 
expertness  in  appraising  the  relative 
merits  of  competing  products  lessens 
competition  on  price  and  quality  by 
making  It  unprofitable  for  producers  to 
emphasize  those  two  product  dimensions. 
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Competitively  speaking  It  is  pointless  to 
offer  improved  quality  to  customers  who 
cannot  distinguish  good  quality  from 
bad.  Similarly,  the  uninformed  buyer's 
habit  of  judging  quality  by  price  weakens 
rlso  price  competition.  The  offer  of  a 
lower  price  wall  largely  defeat  its  pur- 
pose in  markets  where  a  low  price  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  inferior  quality. 
Additionally,  with  price  and  quality 
competition  muted,  the  remaining  com- 
petition in  these  markets  tends  to  focus 
on  the  advertising  of  only  marginally 
relevant  features  of  the  product,  ex- 
penditures that  themselves  significantly 
raise  costs  and  thus  the  prices  con.sumers 
are  ultimately  required  to  pay. 

A  second  Injury  resulting  in  oligopoly 
power  due  to  consumer  Ignorance  is  that 
it  protects  existing  firms  from  the  poten- 
tial competition  of  newcomers  by  setting 
high  barriers  of  entry  to  the  market.  The 
most  Important  obstacle  to  a  newcomer 
in  a  market  Is  the  consumer's  tendency 
to  judge  products  by  the  size,  age  and 
reputation  of  the  manufacturing  firm — 
not  by  the  quality  of  the  product  being 
sold.  Because  consumers  are  unable  to 
objectively  compare  the  relative  merits 
of  a  new  firm's  product  and  that  of  a 
well  known  manufacturer,  the  tendency 
Is  to  piu-chase  the  product  of  the  latter. 
It  is  no  surprise  then  that  in  surveying 
the  1967  Census  of  Manufacturers  pub- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau,  in  virtually 
every  important  consumer  market,  we 
find  3  or  4  firms,  each  selling  a  heavily- 
promoted  brand  name  product  account- 
ing for  perhaps  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
industry's  total  sales.  For  example,  the 
4  largest  manufacturers  of  household 
laundry  equipment  accoimt  for  78  per- 
cent of  the  market.  Similarly,  the  4  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  sewing  machines 
claim  81  percent:  of  electric  lamps — 91 
percent;  of  household  vacuum  cleaners — 
76  percent;  of  household  refrigerators 
and  freezers — 73  percent  and  cathode 
ray  picture  tubes — 84  percent. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  consiuners  with  a 
simple  but  meaningful  source  of  infor- 
mation which  would  objectively  compare 
competing  products.  Under  the  scheme 
outlined  In  this  bill,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  would  de- 
velop, propose,  and  promulgate  objective 
product  testing  protocols  for  classes  of 
consiuner  products.  The  testing  protocols 
would  be  designed  to  measure  the  per- 
formance characteristics  of  the  product 
and  translate  that  performance  in  easily 
comparable  terms.  Test  characteristics 
would  include  ratings  on  materials,  dura- 
bility, operating  cost,  and  eff(*ctuation  of 
purpose.  Utilizing  an  independent  testing 
lab  certified  by  the  Commission  the  man- 
ufacturer of  every  consimier  product  sub- 
ject to  the  testing  protocol  would  subject 
his  product  to  the  test  procedure  and 
make  the  results  available  at  point  of 
sale.  No  product  would  "flunk"  the  tests; 
the  results  would  simply  be  available  to 
consumers  to  make  a  more  informed 
j  udgment  as  to  which  of  competing  prod- 
ucts best  fits  his  needs. 

The  use  of  objective  performance  cri- 
teria has  been  tried  and  tested  smd  the 
results  have  been  unquestionably  suc- 
cessful in  revitalizing  market  forces  to 


upgrade  product  quality.  I  refer  specific- 
ally to  the  tobacco  industry,  where  since 
a  1966  FTC  consent  decree,  manufactur- 
ers have  been  publishing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  tar  and  nicotine  rat- 
ings in  print  advertising.  Because  of  the 
concern  of  smokers  of  the  adverse  health 
consequences  of  smoking,  manufacturers 
have  undertaken  aggressive  advertising 
campaigns  to  promote  low  tar  and  nico- 
tine cigarettes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  consum- 
ers do  not  have  readily  available  the 
information  they  need  to  make  the  com- 
petitive marketplace  operate  as  it  theo- 
retically should.  I  am  convinced  that  by 
providing  simple  and  clear  objective  per- 
formance results,  manufacturers  will  be 
forced  once  again  to  compete  based  on 
product  quality  and  price. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Testing  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3377 
A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  establishing 
uniform  test  protocols  for  consumer  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Testing  Act  of  1974". 

DBCUUtATION    OV  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Informed  consumers  are  essenltal 
to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
market  economy.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act  to 
establish  reliable  and  uniform  protocols  for 
quality  and  performance  testing  of  consumer 
products  and  to  require  meaningful  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  such  tests  to 
the  consumers  of  such  products. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Agency"  me&ns  any  executive  agency, 
as  defined  In  section  106  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  The  term  does  not  include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

(3)  "Consumer  product"  means — 

(A)  any  article  produced  or  distributed 
(1)  for  sale  to  a  consumer  for  use  In  or 
around  a  permanent  or  temporary  house- 
hold or  residence,  a  school,  in  recreation, 
or  otherwise,  or  (11)  for  the  personal  use, 
consumption,  or  enjoyment  of  a  consumer 
in  or  around  a  permanent  or  temporary 
household  or  residence,  a  school.  In  recrea- 
tion, or  otherwise; 

(B)  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment as  defined  by  sections  102  (3)  and  (4) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  VS.C.  1391), 

(4)  "Consumer  product  test  protocol" 
means  a  standardized  procedure  for  per- 
forming objective  tests  or  measurements 
which  are  required  under  this  Act  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  results  of  which  wlU  provide  a  basis 
for  judging  and  comparing  product  char- 
acteristics. 

(5)  "Product  characteristics"  means  the 
features  of  a  consumer  product  which  relate 
to  Its  quality  and  performance  under  condi- 
tions of  normal  use.  Including  reasonably 
foreseeable  abuse,  in  or  for  the  pui-pose  or 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed  or  adapted. 
Such  features  of  a  consumer  product  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  (1)  effectuation  of 
purpose;  (11)  durability;  (Hi)  average  annual 
cost  of  operation;   (iv)  purchase  price;   (v) 


maintenance  requirements:  (vl)  frequency 
and  nature  of  repair;  and  (vil)  environmen- 
tal Impact  in  the  manufacture  and  vise  of 
such  product. 

(6)  "Retailer"  means  a  person  to  whom  a 
consumer  product  is  delivered  or  sold  for 
purposes  of  sale  or  distribution  by  such  per- 
son to  a  consumer. 

(7)  "Supplier"  means  any  person  eng.'-v.^ed 
in  tl.e  business  of  making  consumer  proa- 
uct.s  avail.Tble  to  consumers,  du-ecily  or 
indirect;;,-. 

TEST    STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  la)  Establishment  of  Classes  of 
Consumer  Products. — Within  360  days  &ii-cT 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mis.slon  shaU  categorize  consumer  prodxicis 
ii-.to  several  classes  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping standards  for  test  protocols.  The 
Commissiozi  shall  establish  degrees  of  pri- 
ority among  such  classes  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts as  a  guide  to  the  order  In  which  it  shall 
promulgate  such  test  protocols.  The  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  revise  and 
amend  such  classifications  and  classes  of 
consumer  products  and  such  priorities.  The 
Commission  shall  publish  such  classifica- 
tions and  subsequent  amendments  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  designation  of  priori  :y 
sliall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  &U 
relevant  factors,  Including,  but  not  lirrutcd 


(1)  the  Importance  of  each  class  of  con- 
sumer products  to  the  average  consumer, 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  number  of 
consumers  who  purchase  such  class,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  such  class  is  purchased, 
and  the  per  unit  annual  consumption 
thereof: 

(2)  the  ease  with  which  the  average  con- 
sumer can  personally  ascertain,  and  the  like- 
lihood that  he  will  know,  the  quality  and 
performance  characteristics  of  each  class  of 
consumer  products  prior  to  purchase,  based 
on  the  technical  complexity  of  each  such 
class,  the  degree  of  product  differentiation 
between  products  within  each  such  class,  and 
the  rate  of  technological  change  of  each  such 
class  relative  to  the  frequency  of  purchase; 
and 

(3)  the  economic  Impact  for  suppliers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers  of  prescribing  test 
protocols  for  each  class  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  Development  of  Test  Protoool. —  (1) 
Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that 
a  test  protocol  for  a  consumer  product  would 
assist  consumers  in  making  Informed  pur- 
chasing decisions,  the  Commission  shall  com- 
mence a  proceeding  for  the  development  of 
such  a  test  protocol. 

(2)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  cf 
a  test  protocol  for  a  consumer  product  shall 
be  commenced  by  the  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  a  notice  in  accordance  wltli* 
this  paragraph.  Such  notice  shall — 

(A)  describe  the  consvimer  product  as  to 
which  a  test  protocol  is  being  developed; 

(B)  identify  the  product  characteristics  of 
such  product  which  can  be  reliably  and  uiii- 
formly  tested,   measured,  and  reported; 

(C)  define  a  fair  and  nondiscriminating 
test  protocol  to  measure  each  such  prod  ret 
characteristic;  and 

(D)  summarize  and  Invite  interested  per- 
sons to  comment  on  the  proposed  protocol. 

(3)  Within  180  days  after  the  pi-.bllcation 
of  a  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
thts  subsection,  unless  such  period  of  time 
is  extended  by  the  Commission  for  good  cau^e 
and  a  notice  of  such  extension  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  act  upon  such  proposed  test 
protocol  by  making  It  final,  with  or  with- 
out amendment,  or  by  withdrawing  the  ap- 
plicable notice  of  proceeding.  Such  order, 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, shall  set  forth  the  test  protocol  for 
such  consumer  product,  the  reasons  for  tl.e 
action  of  the  Commission,  and  the  date  or 
dates  upon  which  test  protocol  shall  be- 
come effective.  If  such  effective  date  or  dates 
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are  more  than  12  months  after  the  date  ol 
publication  ol  such  order,  the  ComnUssiou 

shall   htnte    the  reasons   there/or.  | 

DlrtES    OF    COMMISSION  [ 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 
i  1 1  promuit;ftte  regulations  governlne;  the 
manner  In  which  suppliers  or  retallerB  may 
:ulvertl,o  that  their  products  have  been 
tested  In  accordance  with  the  req-ulrements 
of  the  Commission  under  this  Act  and  the 
results  therefrom.  Such  regulations  shaB  pro- 
hibit f.iLse  stalcmcnta  and  nusrepreaenta- 
tl(>n.s;   and 

(lit  encourage  or  establl&h  programs  de- 
signed to  furnish  consumers  with  informa- 
tion wlilch  will  enable  them  to  utlllae  In- 
formation developed  under  such  coiurumer 
product  testing  standards. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Comml.sBlon  determines 
that  coDsumei's  are  not  adequately  Informed 
about  tlie  quality  and  performance  charac- 
terlatlca  of  competing  products  for  which 
B  consumer  product  test  protocol  has  been 
published  and  has  become  effective,  the  Com- 
mission may  require  each  supplier  or  retailer 
doing  boctlness  In  interstate  commerce  whose 
artlvlty  affects  Interstate  commerce  to  make 
a  copy  of  the  complete  results,  or  a  sum- 
mary thereof,  available  without  charge  to 
each  eonsuTBer  at  the  point  of  sale  prior  to 
sale 

N.MION'AL     IHREAU     OP     STANO.UIDS 

S£C.  6.  (a)  General.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  tbrougli  the  National  Biireau  of 
Standards,  shall  develop  the  resoiu-ces,  fa- 
cllltlfis,  and  expertise  necessary  to  assist  and 
advise  the  Commlisiou  In  the  exercise  of  its 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  and  subject  to  Us 
direction.  The  Commission  shall  utUlze  such 
resources,  facilities,  and  expertise  to  dei«lop 
consumrer  product  test  protocols. 

(b)  CoMFoaMiNc  AMENDMs^^T. — Section  1 
of  tb«  Act  of  Juiy  22,  19aO  (16  UJSjC.  872) 
Is  atenrifri  by  Inserting  after  subaectlon  (f ) 
a  Dew  aubsectlon  as  follows  : 

"(g)  The  development  of  consumer  prod- 
uct test  protocols  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Testln'j  Act." 

CX>MPt.I*I»CE      TBSrrNG 

Sec.  7.  (a)  ATTTHORmr.— The  CommUflon 
may  oondirct  or  contract  pursruant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  for  compliance 
testing  of  consumer  products  subject  to  oon- 
Bumer  prodtict  test  protocols  In  order  to  In- 
sure the  veracity  of  test  results  determined 
by  snppUers,  retailers,  or  any  other  person 
■who  has  tested  such   consumer  products. 

(b)  Dtrrr  op  SuppLrons  — Any  person  who 
supplies  a  consumer  product  for  which  a 
consumer  product  test  protocol  Is  In  effect 
shall  furnish  a  reasonable  number  of  such 
products  without  cost  to  the  Commlsalon 
upon  request.  Consumer  products  furnished 
to  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
shall  he  drawn  from  regular  production  runs 
of  such  product. 

(c)  RiTURN  OP  PRODVCTS. — UpoH  Comple- 
tion of  any  compliance  testing,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  return  or  cause  to  be  returned 
the  consvimer  product  in  compliance  with 
any  applicable  consumer  product  test  proto- 
col to  the  supplier  from  whom  It  was  ob- 
tained, and  such  supplier,  Ui  any  subse- 
quent sale  or  lease  of  such  product,  shall  dis- 
close that  It  has  beeu  subjected  to  com- 
pliance testing  and  shall  Indicate  the  extent 
of  damage.  If  any,  prior  to  repair. 

(d)  Contractual  Authority. — The  Com- 
n\ls6ion  may  enter  Into  and  perform  B«ch 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necee^u^  to 
conduct  (XKnpUance  testing  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Commlasion  may  deem  appro- 
prUto  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdtrl- 
sion  thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  hide- 
pendent  testing  laboratory,  or  Institution. 
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Ssc.  8.   (a)    OxtnsAL. — Any.  person  who — 

(1)  has  reason  to  believe  that  another  per- 
son Is  committing  or  Intends  to  commit  a 
vtolatton  of  any  provision  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  can  demonstrate  that  he  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  that  vloUt'.on, 
may  bring  an  action  against  such  otlier  per- 
son In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  In  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides, does  business,  or  may  be  found,  to 
obtain  injunctive  reacf  pgainit  surJi  other 
person.  Tiio  dibtrlct  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tions without  regard  to  the  cltlzcn.shlp  of 
the  parties  or  the  amount  In  controversv.  The 
provisions  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  26,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  53b  f  shall 
apply  to  any  grant  of  injunctive  relief  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Notice. —Before  trlnglns  «»  action  un- 
der this  section,  tlie  person  seoklng  relief 
inu^t  give  notice  by  certmcd  mall  to  the 
Commlsfil<m  and  to  the  person  or  persons 
aR*lnst  whom  the  relief  will  be  sought.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  not  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  action.  Such 
notice  shaU  state  tiie  nature  of  the  alleged 
violation,  the  relltf  requested,  and  tlie  iden- 
tity of  the  court  !n  which  the  action  will  be 
brought. 

(c)  Costs. — In  an  action  under  t!:ls  section, 
costs  of  ntlgaUon,  including  reasonable  at- 
torney's and  expert  witness'  fees,  may  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  parties  whenever  the  court 
determines  that  such  an  award  Is  appropriate. 

paoHrriTED  actj 
Srr.  9.  No  person — 

(a)  shall  Induce  or  encourage  the  purchase 
of  any  consumer  product  by — 

(1)  falsely  representing  that  the  product 
has  been  tested  in  accordance  with  consumer 
product  test  protocols  promulgated  under 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  mlarepreKeutlng  the  results  of  any  con- 
.'.umer  product  testing  standard  applied  to 
the  product; 

(b)  engaged  in  testing  consumer  products 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
-shall— 

( 1 )  falsely  represent  that  the  product  has 
been  tested  in  accordance  with  applicable 
consumer  product  teet  protocols;   or 

<2)  misrepresent  the  results  of  any  tests 
of  any  consumer  product  conducted  or  as- 
serted to  have  been  oondacted  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  applicable  consumer  product  test 
protocol;  or 

(c)  shall  advcrtl.se  or  distribute  any  con- 
sumer product  Imported  into  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  which  any  statement 
or  representation  has  been  made  which  is  In 
violation  of  thu  section. 

PBWAI.TIFS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Civn,  Violation.— It  shall  be  a 
violation  under  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a) 
( 1 ) )  for  any  person — 

( 1 )  engaged  in  testing  consumer  products 
under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  advertising  or  selling  any  product 
tested  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act, 

to  violate  any  provision  or  fall  to  comply 
with  any  applicable  requirement  under  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Conduct  prohibited  under  section  • 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  US  C 
45). 

(b)  CRrMTNAL  VroLATioK. — Any  person  who 
wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall 
on  conviction  be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000 
for  each  day  of  violation  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  Tlie  Commission  s>-all,  not  Liter 
than  July  1,  1974.  and  on  or  before  July  1 
in  each  succeeding  year,  report  to  the  Con- 


gros.-.  on  the  linplcnientation  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  months,  and  the  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  Act  and  the  regulr.- 
tlons  issued  thereunder. 

COOrERATIOV     WTTIt     OTlIEJl     FESER.M.     ACTNClrS 

Sti-.  12.  Tlie  Commission  :nny  obtain  from 
•iny  Federal  df^artment  cr  agency  such  st.-'- 
tlstlcs,  dRtii,  progr.im  report--,  and  other  ma- 
terials as  it  may  deem  neoo.ss.iry  to  carrv  out 
lt;s  functions  under  this  Act.  Each  such 
department  or  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and  furn.sh  such  materials  / 
tjit.  ( 

AtJIHOBIZAnoK    Or     AI'i^ROPttlATlONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Commlssidn. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
irade  Commission  f  .r  the  purposes  of  carry- 
l!:^;  cut  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  tl:e  fiscal  year  endinj' 
J  are  30,  1974.  not  to  exceed  ?2., 500.000  for  the 
I. seal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not  to 
cTceed  «3,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endln" 
June  30,  1976. 

(b)  Bureau  op  Stm^uulds. — There  are  au- 
tiiorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  lor  tlie  use  of  tlie  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standajds  for  the  purposes  of  cajry- 
ing  out  section  6  of  thl.s  Act  not  to  excec-J 
?5. 000.000  far  each  of  the  fiscal  vears  ending 
June  30,  1974,  June  30.  1975.  aiid  June  30. 
1976. 


By  Mr.   RANDOIPII   (for  himself. 

Mr.  J.Avrrs.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

ST.\rroRD,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 

Cranston.    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Scttweiker  and  Mr. 

Taft) : 
S.  3378.  A  bill  to  protide  assistance  for 
the  developmentally  disabled,  establish 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  developmentally 
disabled,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  introduce  a  measure  which  I 
believe  will  result  In  significant  prog- 
ress In  serving  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons. 

Last  year,  on  behalf  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  I  requested 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  to  con- 
duct a  full  review  of  the  developmental 
disabilities  program.  This  past  January 
the  subcommittee  received  a  twtj-volmne 
report  from  the  GAO  which  dealt  with 
Public  Law  91-517,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Amendments  of  1970;  the  re- 
port concerned  Itself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  legislation  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  and  Its  impact  and  effect 
on  th^  Individual  consumer — the  person 
afflicted  with  a  developmental  disability. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
based  on  a  thorough,  intense  study  of 
that  GAO  report.  My  bill  rejieals  Public 
Law  91-517  and  makes  many  changes 
in  the  programs,  in  the  vay  the  programs 
are  administered,  and  includes  a  plan 
for  evaluation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
focus  of  this  program  will  be  to  assist  the 
States  in  developing  a  comprenslve  plan 
for  services  to  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, a  plan  which  will  bring  together 
all  of  the  resources  in  a  coordinated  way 
50  that  there  will  be  an  array  of  services 
without  duplication  of  efforts. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  joint  effort. 
T  commend  Senators  Ja\its,  Kennedy. 
.'5t.\fford.  Cranston,  and  Williams  for 
their  constructive  efforts. 
These  changes  include: 
First.  Administration.  The  Division  of    ■ 
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Developmental  Disabilities  will  be  moved 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice into  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
oartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  Further,  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
.in  evaluation  system  to  serve  as  a  model 
."or  State  evaluation  systems  which: 
evaluate  the  effects  of  DD  services  on 
the  lives  of  consumers;  evaluate  the 
overall  impact  of  State  progi'ams  for  the 
disabled;  provide  and  evaluate  cost- 
benefit  ratios  of  particular  service  alter- 
natives; and  provide  that  an  evaluation 
of  a  program  be  performed  by  individuals 
not  directly  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
such  services. 

Second.  Definition.  The  developmen- 
tally disabled  are  presently  identified  and 
limited  to  those  suffering  from  mental 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  or  epilepsy. 
My  legislation  would  broaden  the  defini- 
tion to  include  autism,  learning  disabil- 
ity, or  any  other  condition  which  "is 
closely  related  to  mental  retardation  as 
it  refers  to  general  Intellectual  function- 
ing or  impairment  in  adaptive  behavior 
or  to  require  treatment  similar  to  that  re- 
quired by  mentally  retarded  individuals." 
Other  present  requirements  are  that, 
first,  the  disability  must  originate  before 
age  18;  second,  must  continue  indefi- 
nitely; and  third,  must  constitute  a 
severe  handicap  are  still  part  of  the  pro- 
posed definition. 

Third.  Construction.  Funds  for  con- 
struction are  to  be  used  for  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  of  facilities  In 
order  to  bring  those  facilities  Into  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  pursuant  to 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968. 

Fourth.  National  Advisory  Council. 
This  Council  is  for  the  first  time  placed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  heis  des- 
ignated members:  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Development.  Members  of  the 
Coimcll  must  be  off  the  committee  at 
least  1  year  before  reappointment.  The 
Council  is  to  monitor  the  administration 
of  the  developmental  disabilities  program 
at  the  Federal  level  and  report  directly 
to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Five.  State  plans.  These  plans  must 
contain  the  following  priorities ;  the  elim- 
ination of  Inappropriate  Institutional 
placement,  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
in  instituticMis,  the  provision  of  early 
screening  and  diagnosis,  the  support  of 
community  programs  as  alternatives  to 
deinstitutionalization  and  the  maximum 
utilization  of  community  resources,  the 
provision  of  cross-disciplinary  Interven- 
tion and  training  programs,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  public  Information  and 
public  awareness. 

Six.  State  Developmental  Disability 
Councils.  The  State  DD  councils  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 


State;  to  plan,  develop,  and  coordinate 
all  programs  involving  developmental 
disabilities,  to  design  the  overall  State 
plan,  to  establish  priorities  for  distribu- 
tion of  fimds  within  the  State — and  to 
sign  off  on  any  university-affiliated  fa- 
cilities grants  to  make  sure  that  their 
projects  are  coordinated  with  priorities 
within  the  St^te — to  approve  implemen- 
tation of  the  State  plan,  to  monitor  im- 
plementation of  the  State  plan,  and  to 
evaluate  the  :naplementation  of  that 
plan.  In  doing  ."^.o,  the  State  councils  must 
prepare  a  design  for  implementation  to 
be  followed  by  responsible  State  agencies 
in  carr>'ing  out  the  State  plan  and  follow- 
ing its  priorities.  Further,  the  State  coun- 
cils may  recommend  to  the  Secretarj'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
funds  for  any  State  agency  which  the 
coimcil  determines  is  not  following  the 
State  plan  be  terminated. 

Seven.  Title  II.  The  bill  of  rights  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  the  handi- 
capped. Following  investigation  and 
studies  concerning  the  inhumane  condi- 
tions at  State  institutions  such  as  Wil- 
lowbrook,  this  title  incorporates  the 
standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  in  order  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  institutions.  The 
purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  in  such  institutions  so  that 
they  do  not  remain  or  become  human 
warehouses  reminiscent  of  19th  century 
neglect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Developmentally 
Disabled  Assistance  and  BlU  of  Rights  Act". 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Quam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,   and   the   District  of   Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "facility  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities"  means  a  facility, 
or  a  specified  portion  of  a  facility,  designed 
primarily  for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more 
services  to  persons  with  one  or  more  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

(3)  The  terms  "nonprofit  facility  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities",  "non- 
profit community  mental  health  center",  or 
"nonprofit  private  Institution  of  higher 
learning"  means  a  faclUty  for  persons  with 
developmental  dlsablUtles,  and  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(4)  The  term  "nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization"  means  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion which  Is  such  a  corporation  or  associa- 
tion or  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  of  such  corporations  or  associations. 

(5)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  and  Initial  equip- 
ment of  any  such  buildings  (Including  medi- 
cal transportation  facilities) ;  Including 
architect's  fees,  but  excluding  the  cost  of 
ofTslte  Improvements  and  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  land. 

(61     The    term    "cost    of    construction" 


means  the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
project. 

( 7 )  The  term  "title",  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  ares 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
laud  I  us  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure fcr  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years 
undlsturbec;  use  and  possession  for  the  pur- 
po.ws  of  construction  and  operation  of  tlie 
project. 

(8)  (A)  The  term  "Federal  share"  wl:h  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

(B)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  In  the  State  shall  be  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  In  the  State  plan,  but,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (C)  the  Federal  share 
for  any  project  under  part  B  of  title  I  may 
not  exceed  66-3  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  project.  Prior  to  tlie 
approval  of  the  first  such  project  In  the 
State  during  any  fiscal  year,  such  State 
agency  shall  give  the  Secretary  written  noti- 
fication of  the  maximum  Federal  share  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for 
such  projects  in  such  State  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  during  such  fiscal  year  a:id 
the  method  for  determining  the  actual  Fed- 
eral share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such 
projects;  and  such  maximum  Federal  share 
and  such  methods  of  determination  for  such 
projects  In  such  State  approved  during  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  first  project  In  the  State  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  ceiiter 
which  provides  or  wlU,  upon  completion  cf 
the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
made  under  part  B  of  title  I,  provide  ser:  :cc5 
for  persons  In  an  area  designated  by  th? 
Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  are?, 
the  maximum  Federal  share  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (B)  may  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  th? 
project. 

(9)  The  Federal  percentage  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  sanqfe  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  Ittkome  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  Federal  percentage  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  be  66%  per  centum. 

(10)  (A)  The  Federal  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  datp.  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shaU  be  conclusive  lor 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1  next  succeeding  such  promul- 
gation; except  that  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  percentages  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1965. 

(B)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (10)  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(12)  The  term  "developmental  dlsabili:y' 
means  a  disabUlty — 

(A)  attributable  to  mental  retardation,  or 
cerebral  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  or  autism,  or 
learning  disability;  or 

(B)  attributable  to  any  other  condition  c* 
an  Individual  found  to  be  closely  related  to 
mental  retardation  as  It  refers  to  general  in- 
tellectual functioning  or  Impairment  In 
adaptive  behavior  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  for  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals, 
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which  disability  (1>  originates  before  such 
tiidlvldual  attains  age  eighteen,  (U)  which 
lias  contlmied  or  can  be  exp>ected  to  continue 
Indefinitely,  and  (111)  which  constitutes  a 
severe  handicap  to  such  individual's  ability 
to  function  normally  In  society. 

(13)  The  term  "Berrtces  for  persons  with 
developmental  diaablUtles"  means  apeclal- 
Ired  services  or  special  adaptations  of  generic 
services  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a 
developmental  disability  or  toward  the  so- 
cial, personal,  physical,  or  economic  haalll- 
t.vlo.i  or  rehabilitation  of  an  Individual  with 
Buch  a  diaablllty,  and  such  term  Includes 
dl.iciioels,  evaluation,  treatment,  personal 
care,  day  care,  domiciliary  care,  special 
llvlnt;  nrrangenMnta,  training,  education, 
sheltered  employment,  recreation,  counsel- 
ing of  the  Individual  with  sach  dlMblllty 
and  of  his  family,  protective  and  other 
•octal  and  E>"lolegal  services,  Inrormatlon  and 
referral  services,  follow-along  services,  and 
transportation  service.^  neces.sary  to  assure 
delivery  of  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

(14)  The  term  "regulations  means  (un- 
less the  text  otherwise  indicates)  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

( 15)  The  term  "pwverty  area"  means  any — 

(A)  such  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty; 

(B)  the  population  of  such  subart-a  or 
■ubareas  constitutes  a  Baf;:niac;uit  portion  of 
the  population  of  such  rural  or  urban  tirea; 
»nd 

(C)  the  project,  f.irlllty,  or  activity.  In 
connection  with  which  such  determination 
Ls  made,  does,  or  ( when  completed  or  put 
Into  operation)  will,  serve  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  such  subarea  or  subareas. 

(13)  The  term  "design  for  lmp1emant»- 
tlou"  means  a  document  prepared  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies  outlin- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  State  plan  as 
developed  by  the  State  planning  councU. 
The  design  for  Implementation  shall  Include 
details  on  the  methodology  of  implementa- 
tion, priorities  for  spending,  spedflc  o"5jec- 
tlves  to  be  achieved,  and  a  listing  of  tliose 
programs  and  resources  to  be  utilized,  «nd  a 
method  for  periodic  evaluation  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  State  plan  objectives. 

AUDTT 

Sec.  3.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  or  contract  1*  made  or 
funds  the-peunder  \ified,  the  anwunt  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
Tlie  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  0«neral 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  txxiks.  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  coutract 
under  this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  Eucb 
grant  or  cootzmct. 

OFFICE    Of    D£VtLOr»l£JW  r  AL    UI.^ASILITias 

Src.  4.  There  Is  established  in  the  Office  of 
t'.'.e  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Devel- 
opment In  the  Department  of  Health,  Ectuca- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  an  Office  of  Developmantal 
Disabilities  headed  by  a  Director  to  admln- 
Uter  this  Act. 


TITLE    I — ASSISTANCE    FOR   THE    DEVEL- 
OPMENTALLY  DISABLED 

Pa«T        A DCM  OirSTRATJOIf         AND         TRAINUra 

Okantb  ro«  Unive&sitt  Atfeliated  Facili- 
ties AND  Renovation  and  Uooeknization  or 
Facilities 

OECLAilATION    OF    PI  SPOSK 

8k:.  100.  TTie  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
Improve  the  provLjlon  of  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  through  (A) 
grants  to  assist  the  several  States  In  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  plan  for  meeting  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities;  (B)  the  renovation  and  mod- 
ernlratlon  of  university-affiliated  facilities 
which  aid  in  demonstrating  the  provision  of 
specialised  services  for  pcrFoas  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  U'.rough  support  of  dem- 
onstration and  training  programs  at  liistitu- 
tlons  of  higher  education;  (C)  the  devclop- 
mi;nt  of  regional  community  programs  for 
services  to  per.^ons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities (D)  the  support  of  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  Improving  tl:ie  condition 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  greoits  for  dem- 
onstrating exemplary  services  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  who  are  eepeclally 
dieadvanla^ed;  (E)  technical  assistance  la 
the  establl.'.hment  of  services  aiid  facilities 
for  persons  with  developmental  dlsabtlltte.-!, 
Including  assistance  In  State  and  local  plan- 
ning or  administration;  (F)  training  of  spe- 
cialized personnel  needed  for  the  provision 
of  services  for  pers.ons  with  developmental 
disabilities;  (G)  developing  or  deinoiistratlng 
new  or  improved  techniques  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  per.  or, s  v,lth  developmental  dis- 
abilities; aiul  (h)  gathering  or  di.s.semlnatiiig 
information  relatlns  to  development  dis- 
abilities. 

Auinaui.'.ATioN  or  Arpr.opaiATioNS 
Sbc.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  lu 
?he  modernization  and  renovation  (to  comply 
V,  ith  the  provisioiis  of  Public  Law  90^80,  re- 
I.iting  to  nrrhltertural  barriers)  of  facilities 
which  win  aid  In  demonstrating  provision  of 
specialized  services  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  education,  training,  or  care  of  per- 
rons with  developmental  disabilities  or  In  the 
InterdlKclpllnaTy  training  of  physicians  and 
Cither  specialized  personnel  needed  for  re- 
search, diagnosis  and  treatment,  education, 
training,  or  care  of  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabmtlea.  Including  research  incidental 
or  related  to  any  of  the  foregoing  activities, 
there  are  authori:«d  to  be  appropriated  95.- 
000.000  for  the  Cscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  a  like  amount  for  each  of  the  next 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  \jf!ed  for  project  grants 
for  renovation  or  modernization  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  facilities  which  are  as- 
sociated with  a  college  or  unlverBlty. 

OBMONSISATIOM  AND  TP.AININC  CKAKTS 

Src.  102.  (8)  F^or  the  purposes  of  contribut- 
ing more  eSectlvely  to  the  soiutton  of  com- 
plex health,  education,  and  social  problems 
of  children  and  adults  suffering  from  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  the  Secretary  may.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  grants  to  cover  costs  of  administering 
and  operating  demonstration  facilities  and 
interdisciplinary  training  programs  for  per- 
sonnel needed  to  render  specialized  services 
to  petsons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
IncludliJig  training  In  established  disciplines 
•3  well  as  new  kinds  o<  training  to  meet 
crtUcal  shortages  In  the  servloes  to  persotLs 
with  developmental  dJsabUlties  with  em- 
phasis upon  such  programs  ability  and  cozn- 
mltment  to  provide  services   rot  otherwise 


available  under  other  laws  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  In  alternative  pro- 
grams of  community  care  as  contrasted  with 
such  services  being  provided  In  institutional- 
ized settings. 

<b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  a  like  amount  fur 
each  of  tlie  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Applications  for  grants  under 
thu  part  with  respect  to  the  renovation  or 
modernization  of  any  facility  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  applica- 
tion contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that — 

( 1 )  the  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the 
St.ile  plaiLS  esiabllLhed  pursuant  to  section 
114; 

(2)  the  facility  will  be  associated,  to  the 
extant  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  a  college  or  university  medical 
centers  (incUidlng  affiliated  health  or  edu- 
cation facilities),  or  with  such  other  part  of 
a  college  or  university  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  purpL>ses 
of  this  pari; 

(3)  the  plans  axul  speciacatlons  are  lu 
accord  with  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  th? 
Secretary  under  section  118; 

(4)  title  to  the  site  for  the  project  Is  or 
will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the  agencies 
or  Institutions  filing  the  application  or  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agencj-  or  insti- 
tution which  is  to  operate  the  facility;  and 

(5)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  for  renovation  or  modernization  of 
the  project  and  for  its  maintenance  and  op- 
er.it  i'jn  when  completed. 

(b)  Applications  for  demonstration  and 
training  grants  under  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if  the  applicant 
is  a  college  or  university  operating  a  facility 
of  the  type  described  in  section  101  or  Is  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization operating  such  a  facility.  In  con- 
sidering applications  for  such  grants,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  such  applications  to 
demonstrate  that  the  grant  application  has 
been  reylew«d  and  approved  by  the  State 
councils  established  under  section  114(d), 
and  give  priority  to  any  application  which 
shows  that  the  applicant  has  made  arrange- 
ments, in  accordance  with  regxilatlons  of 
the  Secretary  for  a  ^nlor  college  or  com- 
munity based  entity  to  participate  In  the 
programs  for  which  the  appUcatlon  Is  made. 

(c)  Applications  for  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  for  such  assistance  to  provide  to 
the  development&Uy  disabled  population  the 
aervioee  and  training  for  manpower  In  con- 
formity with  the  State  plan  estabUsheU 
under  section  114. 

(d)  Applications  for  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  establish  as  priority  goals — 

(1)  delnstttutloinallEatlon,  Including  pre- 
vention of  Institutionalization,  normalization 
outside  of  institutions,  developmrnt  of  com- 
munity based  programs  including  placement, 
and  follow-up  services; 

(a>  early  screening  diagnosis  and  evalua- 
tion, on  behalf  of  developnventally  disabled 
infants  and  preschool  children  (including 
maternal  care,  developmental  screening, 
home  care.  Infant  and  preschool  stimulation 
programs,  and  parent  counseling  and  train- 
ing) ;  and 

(3)  DormallzaUan  of  Institutional  life. 
AMtcnTNT  aw  CEAKTs;  PATMnrrs 

8ec.  104.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  under  tbla  part  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  tlie  oeceesary 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)    Payments  of  grants   under  this  part 


shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

KECOVKRY 

Sec.  108.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  imder  this  part 
sliall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  is  not  quali- 
fied to  file  an  application  under  this  part,  or 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  persons  with  development  dts- 
abUttles,  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  continue 
such  facility  as  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abUltlea,  tiie  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  either  the  transferor  or  the 
transferee  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
has  ceased  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
faculty  for  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
ablUtlea,  from  the  owners  thereof)  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  whksh  the  facility  Is  situated)  of  so 
much  of  the  facility  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
tiie  construction  of  such  project  or  projects. 

MArrrrimANCE  of  effort 
Sec.  106.  Applications  for  grants  imder  this 
part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
If  the  application  contain*  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that  the  grants 
wlU  not  resiUt  in  any  decrease  In  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities and  training  of  persons  to  provide 
such  services  which  would  (except  for  such 
grant)  be  available  to  the  applicant,  but  that 
such  grants  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the 
level  of  such  funds. 

PAKT  B GaSKTS  FOR  I^LAWNINC,  I>KOVtSIOM  OT 

SEHVICES,     AND     COWSTmUCTION'    AND     OPSKA- 

TiON  cw  Faolittzs    fo«  Pebsons  Wtth  De- 

VSLOPICBNTAL  DxSABmmS 

AUTHOaZZATIONS  C*"  APPgOPRIATION 

Sec.  111.  In  order  to  make  the  grants  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $55,000,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1978,  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1979;  and  there  Is 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  112.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  ill  for  each  flscal 
year,  other  than  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Secretary  for  projects  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  the  several  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  allotments  determined,  to  ac- 
cordance wtth  regulations,  on  the  basis  of 
(A)  the  population,  (B)  the  extent  of  need 
for  services  and  faculties  for  p^>rnon«  with 
developmental  disabilities,  and  (C)  the  fl- 
nanclaJ  need,  of  the  respective  States;  except 
that  the  allotment  of  any  State  (other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Soimoa.  Ouam, 
and  the  Truftt  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Is-^ 
lands)  for  any  such  flscal  year  sfaall  not  be 
less  than  $100,000  pins.  If  such  fUcal  year 
l-s  later  than  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  If  the  sums  so  apprc^rlated  for 
such  fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  author- 
lifed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
purposes  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1975,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
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to  $100,000  as  the  difference  between  the 
amount  so  appropriated  and  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  bears  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  fo*'  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1975. 

(2)  In  determining,  for  piuposes  cf  para- 
graph (1),  the  extent  of  need  In  any  State 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary 
sliall  take  into  account  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  the  services  specified,  pursuant  to 
section  115(b)  (5).  in  the  State  plan  of  such 
State  appu-oved  under  this  part. 

(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  it  for  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  to  such  State  for  such  pur- 
pose for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  for  such 
year  only,  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year:  Provii^d, 
That  If  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  specified  pursuant  to  section  115(b)  (13) 
for  a  year  plus  any  part  of  the  amount  so 
specified  pursuant  thereto  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  thereof  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a 
specific  faculty  included  lu  tlie  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  program  of  the 
State  developed  pursuant  to  section  115(b) 
(13),  the  amount  specified  pursuant  to  such 
section  for  such  preceding  year  shall  remain 
available  for  a  second  additional  year  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  Federal  ahare  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  renovation,  oi^modern- 
iaation  of  such  facility. 

(b)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  In 
accordance  with  section  115  provides  for  par- 
ticipation of  more  than  one  State  agency 
in  administering  or  supervising  tiie  admin- 
istration of  designated  portions  of  the  State 
plan,  the  State  may  apportion  Its  allotment 
amoug  such  agencies  in  a  manner  which,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  such  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Funds  so  apportioned  to  State 
agencies  may  be  combined  with  other  Stete 
or  Federal  funds  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
other  purposes,  provided  the  purposes  of  this 
part  wlU  receive  proportionate  benefit  from 
the  combination. 

(c)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  In 
accordance  with  section  116  prondee  for  co- 
operative or  Joint  effort  between  States  or 
between  or  among  agenclea,  public  or  pri- 
vate. In  more  than  one  State,  portions  of 
funds  paiotted  to  one  or  more  such  coop- 
erating States  may  be  combined  to  accord- 
ance with  the  agreements  between  the  agen- 
cies and  States  Involved. 

(d)  The   amount   of   an    allotment   to   a 


centum  thereof,  sliall  be  avaaable  for  grants 
by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  to  pay  up  to  90  i>er  centum  of 
the  cost  of  projects  which  in  hie  judgment 
are  cf  special  national  slgniacance  tliey  will 
as,s:.st  iii  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  with 
developraentaj  disabilities  (especially  the  dis- 
advantaged I ,  or  will  demonstrate  new  or  im- 
proved techniques  for  provision  of  services 
for  such  perscas,  or  jure  otherwise  specifically 
siguiAca.it  tor  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
tuio  part.  Such  projects  shall  inplude  ( 1 )  iii- 
t.egratoU  service  model  projects  for  services 
to  the  developmentaUy  disabled  populai:o:i, 
(2)  pu'oUc  awareness  aud  public  education 
programs  to  a.ssist  la  the  elimliiatioa  of  at- 
Utualnal  and  environmental  barriers  coi.- 
fronted  Ly  Individuals  with  deveiopmenuU 
disaliilities,  and  (3)  demonstration  pro.ect.s 
lo  coordinate  aud  utilize  ail  availafcle  q^^- 
muiiity  re  sources. 

NATIOKAl    COVNCIL    CN    EEHVICIS    AXD   FACUI- 
TIES   FOR    THI   DE\-EI,CrMS»JTALLY    DISABLED 

Prr.  113.  (a)(1)  Effective  July  1.  1975,  the 'e 
is  hereby  established.  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  s  National  Council  on  Services  and 
Facilities  for  the  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council"', 
vrhlch  shall  consist  of  the  Deputy  Commi.s- 
^^ioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  the  Ac- 
ministrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, the  DirectCM-  of  the  National  l:i- 
stitute  of  Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Inst.tute 
of  Mental  Health,  and  15  members,  not  o'iier- 
v.ise  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  to  be  apt>oiuted  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments to  the  competitive  civil  service. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  appointed  members  of 
the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

(3 )  The  appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  selected  from  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
service  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, including  leaders  In  State  ch-  local 
government,  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  In  organizations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated advocacy  of  consumers  of  such 
services.  At  least  five  members  shaU  be  r^- 
resei.tatlves  of  State  or  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  responsible  for  se-v- 
icea  to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties, and  at  least  five  shall  be  of  consumers 
of  such  services  or  their  parents,  or  guardi- 
ans. 

(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Ccuc- 
cU  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


SUte  for  a  flscal  year  which  tbe  Secretarr  ^^^^^  ***'  *"^  member  appctoted  to  fill  a 
determines  will  not  be  required  by  tbe  Stote  ^"^'"^'^^^  occurring  nrlor  to  th#.  ^^^^'^r.■n 
during  the  period  for  which  It  Is  available  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  is  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reaUotment  by  tt>e  Secretary  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  he  may  flx,  but  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  after  he  has  pub- 
lished notice  of  his  intention  to  reallocate 
in  the  Federal  Register,  to  other  States  with 
respect  to  which  such  a  determination  has 
not  been  made.  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  of  such  States  for  such  fiscal  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  during  such  period;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  prcqiortlonate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  111,  such  amount  as  tike  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  mote  than  10  per 


acancy  occurring  prior  to  the  exph^tlon 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appototed  ^laU  be  ^potated  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and,  of  the  twenty 
members  first  appointed,  five  shall  hoH  of- 
fice for  a  term  of  three  year?,  five  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. A  former  member  may  only  be 
reappointed  to  the  CouncU  after  a  period 
of  one  year  has  elapsed  from  the  end  of  his 
appctoted  term. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year,  and  shall  hold  Its  Initial  meetmg 
withto  ntoety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
n-ient  cf  this  Act. 

(dl  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  to  (1)  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  regulations  promulgated  or 
proposed  to  be  promulgated  by  him  to  the 
implementation  of  this  title,  (2)  study  and 
e;-aluate  programs  authorised  by  this  title 
to  determtoe  their  effectiveness  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished,   (3)    monitor    the   development   and 
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execution  of  this  title  and  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  on  any  delay  In  the  rapid  exe- 
cution of  this  title,  and  (4)  submit  directly 
to  the  Congress  annually  an  evaluation  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

(e)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  statistical  and  other 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  or  available  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
fimctlons. 

{f )  Members  of  the  Council,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
provided  for  OS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  each  day  of  such  service  (including  travel 
time),  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
zn&y  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  stibslstence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently  j 

STATK    PLANS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  part  shall  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
have  a  State  plan  which  is  a  specific  goal 
oriented  plan,  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  designed 


(1)  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  In- 
appropriate institutional  placement  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities; 

(3)  improve  the  quality  of  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  for  whom  Institutional  care  Is 
appropriate; 

(3)  provide  early  screening,  diagnosis  and 
evaluation  on  behalf  of  developmentally  dis- 
abled Infants  and  preschool  children  (In- 
cluding maternal  care,  developmental 'screen- 
ing, home  csj-e.  Infant  and  preactaool  stim- 
ulation programs,  and  parent  counseling  and 
training) ; 

(4)  support  the  establishment  of  conuau- 
nity  programs  as  alternatives  to  Institution- 
alization, designed  to  provide  services  for 
the  care  and  habllttatlon  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  which  programs 
utlll2»,  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  feasible  the 
resources  and  personnel  In  related  commu- 
nity programs  to  assure  full  coordination 
with  such  programs  and  to  assure  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  supplemental  health, 
educational  or  social  services  for  persona 
with  developmental  disabilities; 

(6)  protect  the  human  rights  of  all  per- 
sons with  developmental  dlaablUtles,  espe- 
cially tboee  without  familial  protection; 

(6)  provide  for  cross  disciplinary  Inter- 
vention and  training  programs  for  multl- 
bandlcappe<l  Individuals;  and 

(7)  coordinate  program^  of  public  Infor- 
mation and  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  pyeraons  with  developmental 
disabilities  through  the  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized tmder  section  112(e). 

(b)  In  order  for  a  State  plan  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 
Its  design  for  Implementation  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  planning  council.  A 
State  plan  for  the  provision  of  services  and 
facilities  for  persons  with  developmental 
dlsabUltles  shall — 

(I)  designate  (A)  a  State  planning  coun- 
cil, to  be  responsible  for  submitting  re- 
visions, the  development  of  the  State  plan, 
and  transmitting  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary;  (B)  except  as  pro- 
vided m  claxise  (C),  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  which  shall  administer  and  super- 
vise the  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
and  which  shall  submit  to  the  State  planning 


council  the  design  to  Implement  the  prior- 
ities specified  by  the  State  plsmnlng  council 
in  the  State  plan,  Including  the  disburse- 
ment of  all  funds  under  this  part  except 
as  otherwise  provided;  and,  If  there  Is  more 
than  one  such  agency,  the  portion  of  such 
plan  which  each  will  administer  (or  the  por- 
tion the  administration  of  which  each  wUl 
supervise);  and  (C)  a  single  State  agency 
as  the  sole  agency  for  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  grants  for 
construction,  renovation,  or  modernization 
under  the  State  plan; 

(2)  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and  scope 
of  services  being  provided  or  to  be  provided 
to  meet  the  goals  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of   this   section; 

(3)  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  such  other  State  plans  for 
federally  assisted  State  programs  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  but  In  any  case 
Including  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public  assistance, 
medical  assistance,  social  services,  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children's  services, 
and  comprehensive  health  and  mental  health 
plans,  and  (B)  how  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  In  accordance  with  section  112  will  be 
used  to  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities which  are  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  such  other  State  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  maximum  utilization 
of  all  available  community  resources  Includ- 
ing volunteers  serving  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  394) 
and  other  appropriate  voluntary  organiza- 
tions; 

(5)  set  forth  policies  and  proceduree  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  plan, 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  assure  effective  continuing  State 
planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices (both  public  and  private)  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities; 

(6)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  planning  council 
that  (A)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  part  will  be  used  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  strengthening  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabllltlea 
in  the  various  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  In  order  to  improve  the  quality,  scope, 
and  extent  of  such  services;  (B)  part  of  such 
funds  may  be  made  available  to  other  pub- 
lic or  iu>nprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations;  (C)  such  funds  will  be 
used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal 
funds;  and  (D)  there  will  be  reasonable  State 
financial  participation  In  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan; 

(7)  (A)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and 

(B)  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and  scope 
of  such  services  as  will  be  provided  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities; 

(8)  provide  that  services  and  facilities 
furnished  under  the  plan  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary; 

(9)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion, including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  beisis  (except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods) ,  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

(10)  provide  that  the  StAte  planning  coun- 
cil shall  be  adequatel:^  staffed,  and  shall  In- 
clude representatives  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal  State   agencies  and  repre  entativcs  of 


local  agencies  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  groups  concerned  with  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities: 
Proviiei,  That  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  such  council  shall  consist  of 
consumers  of  such  services  or  their  parents 
or  guardians; 

( 11 )  provide  that  the  State  planning  coun- 
cU  will  periodically,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  and  evaluate  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section  and  submit  ap- 
propriate modifications  to  the  Secretary; 

(12)  provide  that  the  State  agencies  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  will  make 
such  reports,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  planning  council  may  from  time  to 
time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  asstire  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(13)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shall  be  given  to  areas 
of  urban  or  rural  poverty  in  providing  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental dlsabllltiee  who  are  residents  of  such 
areas; 

(14)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments 
of  the  State  In  meeting  the  needs  of  persons 
with  development  dlsabUltles  In  the  State; 

(16)  specify  the  per  centum  of  the  State's 
allotment  (under  section  112)  for  any  year 
which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  construction,  ren- 
ovation, or  modernization  of  facilities,  which 
per  centum  shall  be  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  State's  allotment  or  such  les- 
ser per  centum  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe; 

(16)  If  Federal  funds  are  allocated  for 
construction,  renovation,  or  modernization 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (16)  of  this 
subsection,  outline  a  program  of  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  modernization  of  facili- 
ties for  the  provisions  of  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  dlsabUltles  which  (A)  Is 
based  on  a  statewide  inventory  of  existing  fa- 
culties and  survey  of  need;  (B)  sets  forth 
the  relative  need,  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  several  projects  included  in 
the  construction,  renovation,  or  moderniza- 
tion program;  and  (C)  assigns  priority  to  the 
construction,  renovation,  or  modernization  of 
projects.  Insofar  as  financial  resources  avaU- 
able  therefor  and  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration make  possible,  in  the  order  of  relative 
need  taking  into  account  the  need  for  reno- 
vation to  comply  with  Public  Law  90-480; 

(17)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction,  renovation,  or  mod- 
ernization project  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
before  the  State  agency; 

(18)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursements  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part; 

(19)  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  an 
evaluation  system  compatible  with  the  sys- 
tem developed  under  section  122,  within 
thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(20)  provide  that  all  relevant  Information 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  State  plan- 
ning councU;  and 

(21)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purpose  of  this  part. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State. 

(d)  The  State  Planning  CouncU  described 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  serve  as  advocates  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  and 
chall— 
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(1)   be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 

1 2 )  plan,  develop,  and  coordinate  all  pro- 
giams  Involving  developmental  dlsabUltles, 

,  3 )   prepare  the  overaU  State  plan, 

(41  establish  priorities  for  the  distribution 
of  lunds  within  the  State, 

(5)  approve  implenifntaiiou  cf  llie  State 
jlitii  required  by  ll'is  seciion. 

iC)  monitcr  tiie  iMpIvmcu'.atioii  cf  the 
S'..i'c  plan,  and 

(7'  evp.lnate  the  Implementation  of  the 
i,t:i:e  plan. 

(C)  The  State  planning  council  described 
In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  this  section  shall 
develop  and  transmit  to  the  State  agency  or 
aeencies  designated  under  subsection  (b) 
II  I  (C)  the  State  plan  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a) .  Such  State  agency  or  agencies  shall 
then  prepare  a  design  for  implementation 
wh.ch  It  shall  transmit  to  the  State  plan- 
ning council  for  approval  in  accordance  wltii 
subsection  (d)  (5) . 

APPROVAL   or   PIIOJFCTS  FOR  CON'STHTJCTIO?:, 
RENOVATION,    OR    MODERNIZATION 

Sec.  115.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modernization  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  U\ere  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  114(b)(1)(C)  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "State  Agency"),  an 
application  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency.  If  two  or  more  agencies  Join 
In  the  construction,  renovation,  or  moderni- 
zation (to  comply  with  Public  Law  B0-4B0, 
reliitlng  lo  architectural  barriers)  of  the 
project,  the  application  may  be  filed  by  one 
or  more  of  such  agencies.  Such  applicatkui 
shall  set  forth — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

(2)  plans  and  specifications  thereof,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  win  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  which 
is  to  operate  the  faculty; 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  avaUable  for  the 
construction,  renovation,  or  modernization 
of  the  project  and  for  its  maintenance  and 
operation  when  completed; 

(5)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency 
of  the  Federal  share  for  the  project;  and 

(8)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  that 
the  project  wfll  comply  with  the  provlslona 
of  Public  Law  90-480,  relating  to  architec- 
tural barriers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  surti  ap- 
ptteatton  If  suSIeient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
abare  ot  the  coert  of  such  project  are  avail- 
able from  the  allotment  to  the  State,  and  tf 
the  Secretary  finds  (1)  that  the  implication 
contains  such  reasonable  assurances  &3  to 
title,  financial  support,  and  payment  of  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  and  overtime  pay,  (2) 
that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In  ac- 
cord with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, (3)  that  the  application  Is  in  con- 
formity •with  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  and  (4)  that  the  application  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
State  agency  and  is  entitled  to  priority  over 
other  projects  within  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State's  plan  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  and  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
wiitil  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
.tgency  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

<  d )  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  application. 

WTTHKOUimG    or    PATMENTS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  council  and  those 


State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 114(b)  (1)  finds — 

(1)  that  any  such  State  agency  or  agencies 
are  not  complying  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  114(b)  to  be  included  in 
the  State  plan,  or  with  regulations  cf  the 
Secretary^ 

(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
115  iK  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

(0)  that  there  Is  a  substantial  faUure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  related  to 
coii^.truc'iion,  renovation,  or  modernization 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  116; 

( 1)  that  adequate  funds  are  not  being  pro- 
vided annually  for  the  direct  admlnisLratiou 
of  t)ie  State  plan, 

the    Secretary    may    forthwith    notify    such 
Slate  councU  and  agencies  that — 

(A)  no  further  payments  wiU  be  made  to 
the  State  for  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  from  allotments  under  this 
part;  or 

(B)  no  further  payments  wUl  be  made 
from  allotments  tmder  this  part  for  any  proj- 
ect or  projects  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  affected  by  the  action  or  Inaction  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 
(■i)  of  this  section;  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cuinstanccs;  and,  except  witli  regard  to  any 
project  for  which  the  application  has  already 
been  approved  and  which  Is  not  directly 
alTected,  further  payments  for  construction. 
rc;:ovatlon,  or  modernization  projects  may 
be  withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part,  untn  there 
Is  no  longer  any  faUure  to  comply  for  to 
carry  out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  speclfl- 
catious  or  to  provide  adequate  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  untU  the  State  repays 
or  an-anpes  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not 
entitled. 

(b)  Whenever  the  State  planning  council 
find.s  that  a  State  agency  administering 
funds  pursuant  to  the  Iraplemwitatlon  de- 
sign is  falling  to  comply  with  such  design, 
the  State  planning  council  shaU  notify  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  cause  to  begin 
proecedtngs  under  subsectlan  (a)  of  this 
section. 

PATldBIVTS    TO    THE    STATES    FOK    FLAWKINC    AI>- 
MIN UVmATIOIT  AlfD  SKKTICXB 

Sec.  117.  (a)(1)  From  each  State's  allot- 
ments for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  113. 
the  State  shall  be  paid  for  the  Federal  chare 
of  the  expenditures,  otber  than  expenditures 
for  construction,  renovation,  or  modernisa- 
tion incurred  during  such  y«ar  under  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  pckrt.  Such 
payments  ahaU  be  made  from  time  to  time 
In  advance  on  the  baais  of  esUmates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sums  tbe  State  vlil  expend 
under  the  State  plan,  except  tliat  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  neceaaary  shaU  be  made 
on  account  of  previously  mada  underpay- 
ments or  ovcrpaymenta  under  this  sectton. 

(2)  For  tbe  purpose  of  determining  tbe 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  State,  ex- 
penditures by  a  political  si<>dlvlaion  thereof 
or  by  nonprt^t  private  agendea,  organisa- 
tions,  and  groups  shall,  subject  to  such 
llmitatkina  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regiilatlons,  be  regarded  as  ex- 
penditures by  such  State. 

(b)(1)  Bscept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  "Federal  share"  with  reelect  to  ainy 
State  for  purposes  of  this  sectkin  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the 
expenditures,  other  than  expenditures  for 
construction,  renovation,  or  modernization 
incurred  by  the  State  during  such  year  under 
its  State  plan  approved  under  this  p«rt  dur- 
uig  each  of  the  fiscal  years  endtn^^une  30, 
1975,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  th^kafter. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  pro  J  ecViOcated  In  an 
area  within  a  State  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area, 
tbe  "Federal  share"  with  respect  to  such  pro- 


ject for  p-arposes  of  this  soctlou  for  a!.v 
fiscal  year  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  o' 
the  expenditures,  other  than  e.^pendituros 
for  couiT'.ruction.  renovation,  or  moderr.Lza- 
tiou  incurred  by  the  Sta'iC  d'armg  S'uch  year 
undtr  its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
par.  v.'.-.U  icipcct  \.o  £\icli  prcjec',.  for  t'ue  '.\v.\ 
t'.venly-foui'  months  of  s'uch  project,  snd  80 
per  cev.t'um  of  .suc'a  nonconslruction  cx- 
peudit'-'.re5  l"or  each  fiscal  year  tlierea'ter. 

RECl'XATIONS 

Stc.  118.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  not  later  than  £l\!" 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  A^i. 
sliaU  prescribe  general  regulations  applicable 
to  all  the  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
oX  this  Act. 

(b)  Regu'.atlous  promulgated  by  tl'.e  :;ec- 
retary  may  be  wai'iCd  upon  approval  of  an 
appUcatlon  by  a  State  for  permission  to 
establish  a  multilevel  project  to  provide 
services  for  individuals  who  are  develop- 
mentally  disabled  by  combining  funds  re- 
ceived fron>  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs  w'aere  s'ach  lo'-al  pro-ams  w"',i:d 
impede  the  implemer.ation  cf  such  prograin. 
Such  waivers  shall  be  reviewed  annually  by 
the  Secretary  and  issued  on  an  Individual 
case-by-case  basis  and  for  a  specified  period 
of  time,  but  in  no  case  longer  than  thirty- 
six  months.  Renewal  of  sv:ch  waivers  shall 
only  be  given  following  a  full  evaluation  cf 
the  Impact  of  such  waiver  and  Justlflct.  ion 
for  renewal  by  the  Secretary  in  a  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  cf  the  Congress. 

TTONDTTPLTCATTON 

Sec  119.  (a)  In.  determining  the  ajnoi.'.'it 
of  any  payment  for  the  construction,  rcnov.-i- 
tion.  or  modernization  of  any  facUlty  u'.idcr 
a  State  plan  approved  ucder  this  part,  tl.c-re 
ShaU  be  disregarded  (1)  any  portion  of  the 
costs  of  such  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  which  are  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  under  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  this  part,  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  provided  under  any 
provision  of  law  other  than  this  part,  and 
(3)  the  amount  of  any  nor.-Ferleral  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  Federal  funds. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  ol  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
ctirred  by  It  under  a  State  plan  approved 
tinder  this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded 
(1)  any  portion  of  such  expenditures  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided  un- 
der any  provlsltm  of  law  other  t^an  this  part. 
and  (a)  the  amount  of  any  non-Feder.-^i 
funds  required  to  be  e:q»ended  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

EVALUATION    OP   DEVELOPICENTAI.   DISABU^IXiS 

asBvicxs 
Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edt:- 
catlon,  and  Welfare  shall  develop  an  evalu- 
ation system  and  plan  for  Implementation  of 
such  system  and  report  to  tiie  apf^ropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  within  eighteen 
BKXiths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  system  sbaU  provide  a  model  fur 
the  development  of  State  evaluation  systems 
for  all  services  delivered  within  tlie  States 
to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 

(b)  The  evaluation  system  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  Include  an  evaluation 
of  an  education  and  tralclng,  habUitation. 
rehabilitation,  early  childhood,  diagnostic 
and  evaluation,  or  any  oth^r  services  a-d 
assistance  under  all  lawvtkdmlnistered  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  In  developing  the  evaluation  system 
required  under  subsection  (a)  the  SecretarJ 
shall   Insure  that  such   system   Is  consumed 
oriented  and  is  designed  to —  ^ 

(1)  evalxiate  the  effects  of  services  on  the   A 
lives  of  consumers,  .^,^^ 

(2)  evaluate  the  overall  Impact  of  State 
programs  foir  the  developmentally  disabled. 

(3)  provkle  and  evaluate  tbe  cost- bene  fit 
ratios  of  pyartkctUar  service  alternatives,  and 
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(4)  provide  that  evaluation  of  program 
quality  shall  be  performed  by  Individuals  not 
directly  involved  in  the  delivery  of  such 
services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlzved  to  make 
Grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  to  conduct 
feasibility  studies  with  regard  to  developing 
the  evaluation  system  req'.Ured  under  sub- 
jection (a)  except  that  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts shall  not  be  entered  Into  with  gproups 
or  Individuals  who  are  directly  related  to  this 
program. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

GRANTS    rOR   SPECIAL    PROJECTS   FOR   SERVICES   TO 
PERSONS   WITH   DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  (and  research  and 
evaluation  connected  therewith),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $17,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
$20,000,000  for  the  fisctU  year  ending  June  30. 
1977,  $22,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1979. 

(b)  The  Secretary  after  6onsultatlon  wHh 
the  National  Council  established  pursuant 
to  section  113  of  this  Act  shall  make  grants 
to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  paying  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions (and  research  and  evaluation  In  con- 
nection therewith)  for  establishing  ppograms 
which  hold  promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise 
improving  community  based  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  (espe- 
cially those  who  are  disadvantaged  or  multl- 
handlcapped) .  Such  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
parent  counseling  and  training,  early  screen- 
ing and  Intervention,  infant  and  preschool 
programs,  seizure  control  systems  and  com- 
munity based  counseling,  care,  housing  and 
other  services  necessary  to  maintain  a  per- 
son with  developmental  disabilities  in  the 
community. 

(c)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  RehablliUtlon  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-112)  may  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section  unless 
funds  are  not  available  under  this  section. 

REPEAL    or    PBIOB    LAW 

Sec.  122.  Effective  July  1.  1975.  parta  B  and 
C  of  the  Developmental  EMsabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act  are  repealed. 

TITLE  n— BILL  OP  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  OTHER  IN- 
DIVIDUALS WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DI3ABILITIE3 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (42 
use.  2681)  is  redesignated  as  title  in  and 
each  section  and  cross  references  thereto  are 
redesignated  as  follows:  Sections  200  through 
207  as  310  through  317;  sections  220  through 
224  as  320  through  324;  sections  240  through 
347  as  340  through  347;  sections  251  through 
256  as  351  through  356:  sections  261  through 
266  as  361  through  366:  sections  271  through 
272  as  371  through  372. 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  fiu-ther  amended  by  in- 
serting after  title  I  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE    n— BILL    OF    RIGHTS    FOB    THE 

MENTALLY      RETARDED      AND      OTHER 

INDIVIDUAI^    WITH    DEVELOPMENTAL 

DISABILITIES 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  standards  which  assure  humane 
care,  treatment,  habilltation,  and  protection 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  Indi- 
viduals with  developmental  disabilities  (as 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  Developmentally 
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Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act) 
in  residential  facilities  and  minimize  Inap- 
propriate admissions  to  such  residential  fa- 
cilities. 

"Part  A — Standabds  fob  Residential  Facili- 
ties FOB  THE  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Other  Individuals  With  Developmental 
Disabilities 

"Chapter    1.— ADAHNISTRATIVE    POLICIES 

AND  PRACTICES 
"Subchapter  I — Philosophy,  Location,  and 
Organization 
"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
facility  shall  be  to  foster  those  behaviors  that 
maximize  the  human  qualities  of  the  resi- 
dent. Increase  the  complexity  of  his  behavior, 
and  enhance  his  ability  to  cope  with  his  en- 
vironment. 

"(b)  The  facility  shall  accept  and  imple- 
ment the  principle  of  normalization,  de- 
fined as  the  u.se  of  means  that  are  a.<!  cul- 
turally normative  as  possible  to  elicit  and 
maintain  behavior  that  is  as  culturally  nor- 
mative as  possible,  taking  into  account  local 
and  subcultural  differences. 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  names  of  faculties,  the 
labels  applied  to  their  users,  and  the  way 
these  users  are  interpreted  to  the  public 
should  be  appropriate  to  their  purposes  and 
programs  and  services  should  not  empha- 
size 'mental  retardation'  or  'deviancy'. 

"(b)  Residents  should  not  be  referred  to 
as  'patlenf  except  in  a  hospital-medical  con- 
text; as  'kids'  or  'children'  if  they  are  adults; 
or  as  'inmates';  or  as  clients. 

"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  faclUty  should  be  lo- 
cated within,  and  conveniently  accessible  to. 
the  population  served,  so  as  to  have  access 
to  necessary  generic  community  services. 

"(b)  The  facility  should  not  be  Isolated 
from  society  or  community  by  factors  such 
Bs: 

"(1)  difficulty  of  access,  due  to  distance  or 
lack  of  public  transportation; 
"(2)    architectural  features; 
"(3)  soclo-cultural   or  psychological   fea- 
tures; and 

"(4)  rules,  regulations,  customs,  and  hab- 
tts. 

"(c)  Protection  devices  (such  as  fences 
said  security  windows),  where  necessary, 
should  be  Inconspicuous,  and  should  pre- 
serve as  normal  an  environmental  appear- 
ance as  possible,  so  as  to  permit  the  pursuit 
of  norm*!  activities. 

"(d)  Tba  faculty  should  be  In  scale  with 
the  community  In  which  It  Is  located. 

"(e)  The  facility  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  to  share  their 
services  and  resources  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

"(f)  The  community  in  which  the  facility 
is  located  should  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  faculty's  residents  for  generic 
and  specialized  services. 

"(g)  The  community  in  which  the  faculty 
Is  located  should  be  capable  of  absorbing,  and 
encouraged  to  absorb,  into  Its  cultural  life 
those  residents  capable  of  participation  In 
that  life. 

"(h)  The  facility  shall  have  available  a 
current  descriptive  directory  of  community 
resources. 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Residents  should  be  Inte- 
grated to  the  greatest  possible  extent  with 
the  general  population.  To  this  end.  generic 
and  specialized  community  services,  rather 
than  faculty  services,  should  be  used  exten- 
sively or.  If  possible,  completely.  The  resi- 
dents should,  including  but  not  limited  to — 
"(1)  attend  (special)  classes  or  programs 
In  regular  schools; 

"(2)  attend  religious  instruction  and  wor- 
ship In  the  community; 

"(3)  utUlze  medical,  dental,  and  all  other 
professional  services  located  in  the  commu- 
nity; 

"(4)  use  community  rather  than  faculty 
recreation  resources,  such  as  bowling  aUeys, 
swimming  pools,  movies,  and  gymnasia; 


"(5)  shop  in  community  stores,  rather  than 
In  facility  stores  and  canteens:  and 

"(6)  work  In  as  integrated  a  fashion  as 
possible:  sheltered  employment  should  be  in 
regular  Industry,  and  among  nonretarded 
workers;  sheltered  workshops  should  be  in 
the  community;  and  work  that  must  be  on 
the  campus  of  the  facility  should  afford  maxi- 
mal contact  with  nonretarded  persons. 
There  shall  be  evidence  of  professional  and 
public  education  to  facilitate  the  integra- 
tion of  residents,  as  above  set  forth. 

"(b)  The  faculty  should  be  divided  into 
groupings  of  program  and  residence  units' 
based  upon  a  rational  plan  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  residents  and  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  faculty. 

"Sec.  214.  The  faculty  shall  to  the  maxl- 
mum  extent  feasible  move  residents  from 

"(1)  more  to  less  structured  living; 

"(2)   larger  to  smaller  facilities; 

"(3)  larger  living  units  to  smaller  living 
units; 

"(4)  group  to  Individual  residence; 

"(5)  dependent  to  Independent  living;  and 

"(6)  segregated  to  Integrated  living. 
"Subchapter  n — General  Policies  and 
Practices 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  The  facility  shall  have  a 
written  outline  of  the  philosophy,  objectives, 
and  goaU  It  is  striving  to  achieve,  that  Is 
avaUable  for  distribution  to  staff,  consumer 
representatives,  and  the  interested  public, 
and  that  shall  Include  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

"(1)  Its  role  In  the  State  comprehensive 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
Individuals  with  developmental  dlsabUltles; 

"(2)  Its  concept  of  the  rights  of  Its 
residents; 

"(3)  Its  goals  for  Its  residents; 

"(4)  its  concept  of  its  relationship  to  the 
parents  of  its  residents,  or  to  their  surro- 
gates; 

"(5)  its  concept  of  its  relationship  to  the 
community,  zone,  or  region  from  which  Its 
residents  come; 

"(6)  Its  concept  of  Its  responslbUlty 
(through  research,  traliUng,  and  education) 
for  improving  methods,  understanding,  and 
support  for  the  mental  retardation  and  de- 
velopmentally disabled  field. 

"(b)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  plan  for 
evaluation  and  modification  to  maintsdn: 

"(1)  the  consistency  of  its  phlloeophy,  ob- 
jectives, and  goals  with  advancements  In 
kiiowledge  and  professional  practices;  and 

"(2)  the  consistency  of  its  practices  with 
Its  philosophy,  objectives,  and  goals. 

"(o)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  manual  on 
policies  and  procedures,  describing  the  cur- 
rent methods,  forms,  processes,  and  sequence 
of  events  being  followed  to  achieve  Its  objec- 
tives and  goals. 

"(d)  The  facility  shall  have  a  written 
statement  of  policies  and   procedures  con- 

1,-ernlng  the  rights  of  residents  that 

"(1)  assure  the  clvU  rights  of  all  resi- 
dents; 

"(2)  are  In  accordance  with  general  and 
special  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities as  defined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  201  of  thU  title;  and 

"(3)  define  the  means  of  making  legal 
counsel  avaUable  to  residents  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights. 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  The  faculty  shall  have  a 
written  statement  of  policies  and  procedures 
that  protect  the  financial  interests  of  resi- 
dents and  that  provide  for — 

"(1)  determining  the  financial  benefits  for 
which  the  resident  Is  eligible; 

"(2)  assuring  that  the  resident  receives  the 
funds  for  Incidentals  and  for  special  needs 
(such  as  specialized  equipment)  that  are  due 
him  under  public  and  private  financial  sup- 
port programs;  and 

"(3)  when  large  sums  accrue  to  the  resi- 
dent, providing  for  counseling  of   the  res- 
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Ident  concerning  thej  use,  and  for  appro- 
priate protection  of  such  funds. 

"(b)  Procedures  in  the  major  operating 
units  of  the  facility  shall  be  described  In 
manuals  that  are  current,  relevant,  avail- 
able, and  followed. 

"(c)  The  facility  shall  have  a  summary  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  relevant  to  mental 
retardation  and  other  developmental  dls- 
abUltles and  to  the  function  of  the  faculty. 
"(d)  The  facility  shall  have  a  plan  for  a 
continuing  management  audit  to  Insure 
compliance  with  State  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  effective  Implementation  of  its 
stated  policies  and  procedures. 

"Sec.  217.  (a)  A  public  facility  shall  have 
documents  that  describe  the  statutory  basis 
of  Its  existence,  and  describe  the  adminis- 
trative framework  of  the  governmental  de- 
partment In  which  it  operates. 

"(b)  A  private  facility  shall  have  docu- 
ments that  Include  Its  charter,  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  and  its  State  license. 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  The  governing  body  of  the 
facility  shall  e.xercbe  general  direction  and 
shall  establish  policies  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individuals  served. 

"(b)  The  goveriilng  body  shall  establish 
appropriate  qualifications  of  education,  ex- 
perience, personal  factors,  and  skills  for  the 
chief  executive  officer.  TTie  chief  executive 
officer  shall  have  had  training  and  experience 
in  the  administration  of  human  services.  The 
chief  executive  officer  shall  have  administra- 
tive ability,  leadership  ability,  and  an  under- 
standing of  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  dist.billties.  Where  the  chief 
executive  officer  is  required  also  to  have  had 
training  in  a  professional  service  discipline, 
such  training  shall  be  in  a  discipline  appro- 
priate to  the  facility's  program. 

"(c)  The  governing  body  shall  employ  a 
chief  executive  officer  so  qualified,  and  shall 
delegate  to  him  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  fa- 
clUty in  accordance  with  established  policies. 
"(d)  The  chief  executive  officer  shall — 
"(1)  designate  an  individual  to  act  for  him 
In  his  absence; 

"(2)  make  arrangements  so  that  some  on© 
Individual  Is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive direction  of  the  faculty  at  aU  times; 

"(3)  when  an  assistant  chief  executive  of- 
ficer is  employed,  the  qualifications  required 
for  this  position  shall  'be  in  compliance  with 
those  stated  above  for  the  chief  executive 
officer;  and 

"(4)  there  shall  be  on  the  premises  of  the 
faculty  at  all  times  a  person  designated  by 
the  chief  executive  officer:  or  the  person  act- 
ing for  him,  to  be  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  facility. 

"Sec.  1219.  (a)  The  facility  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  operated  in  accordance  with 
sound  management  principles. 

"(b)  The  type  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  faculty  shall  be  appropriate  to 
the  program  needs  of  its  residents. 

"(c)  The  faculty  shall  have  a  table  of  or- 
ganization that  shows  the  governance  and 
administrative  pattern  of  the  faculty. 

"(d)  The  table  of  organization  shall  show 
the  major  operating  programs  of  the  faclUty, 
with  staff  divisions,  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of  the  programs  and  di- 
visions, and  their  lines  of  authority,  respon- 
sibility, and  communication. 

"(e)  The  organization  shall  provide  for  the 
Judicious  delegation  of  administrative  au- 
thority and  responslbUlty  among  qualified 
members  of  the  staff,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  administrative  load  of  the  faculty  and 
to  accelerate  Its  operating  efficiency. 

"(f)  The  organization  styill  be  such  that 
problems  requiring  ongoing  declslorunaklng 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  resident  are 
handled  primarily  by  personnel  on  the  low- 
est level  competent  to  resolve  the  problem. 

"(g)  The  organization  shall  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  staff  with  different  levels 
of  training  by  using  those  with  more  ade- 


quate training  to  supervise  and  train  those 
with  lesser  training. 

"(h)  The  organization  shall  provide  effec- 
tive channels  of  communication  in  all 
directions. 

"(1)  The  facility  shall  have  a  plan  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  staff  and  services  that 
shows  how  the  staff  functions  by  program- 
matic responslbUities  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  standards  of  quality  for  serv- 
ices to  residents.  The  plan  shall  show  how 
the  facility's  organizational  structure  enables 
the  following  functions: 

"(1)  determination  of  standards  for  qual- 
ity of  services  to  the  residents; 

"(2)  establishment  of  qualifications  for 
personnel; 

"(3)    recruitment  of  qualified  personnel: 
"(4)  initiation  of  preservice  and  inservice 
training  and  staff  development  programs; 

"(5)  work  with  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  staff  of  the  administrative  units  of  the 
facility  to  secure  and  a.sslgn  qualified  person- 
nel to  such  units; 

"(6)  annual  evaluation  of  staff  perform- 
ance: 

"(7)  continuous  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness; and 

"(8)  development  and  conduct  of  appro- 
priate research  activities. 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  The  administration  of  the 
facility  shall  provide  for  effective  staff  and 
resident  participation  and  communication. 
Staff  meetings  shall  be  regularly  held.  Stand- 
ing committees  appropriate  to  the  facility, 
such  as  records,  safety,  human  rights,  utiliza- 
tion review,  research  review,  and  infection 
and  sanitation,  shall  meet  regularly.  Com- 
mittees shall  Include  resident  participation, 
whenever  appropriate.  Committees  shall  in- 
clude the  participation  of  direct-care  staff, 
whenever  appropriate. 

"(b)  Minutes  and  reports  of  staff  meetings, 
and  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  committee  meet- 
ings shall  Include  records  of  recommenda- 
tions and  their  Implementation,  and  shall 
be  kept  and  filed.  Summaries  of  the  minutes 
and  reports  of  staff  and  committee  meetings 
shall  be  distributed  to  participants  and  to- 
appropriate  staff  members.  Various  forms  of 
communication  (such  as  meetings,  minutes 
of  meetings,  directives,  and  bulletins)  shall 
be  utilized  to  foster  understanding  among 
the  staff,  among  the  residents,  between  staff 
and  residents,  and  between  facility,  com- 
munity, and  family. 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  The  facility  shall  designate 
a  percentage  of  Its  operating  budget  for  self- 
renewal  purposes,  including  but  not  limited 
to: 

"(1)  development  of  operational  data 
records; 

"(2)   research  on  its  own  programs; 
"(3)   evaluation  by  quaUfled  persons  who 
are  not  part  of  the  faculty; 

"(4)  elicltation  of  feedback  from  consum- 
ers of  the  facility's  services,  or  from  their 
representatives;  and 
"(5)  staff  education. 

"(b)  The  findings  generated  by  the  fore- 
going activities  shall  be  actively  and  broadly 
disseminated  to: 

"  (1)  all  members  of  the  facility's  staff;  and 
"(2)    consumer  representatives,  when  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  The  facility  shall  have  a  continuing 
system  for  collecting  and  recording  accurate 
data  that  describe  its  population,  in  such 
form  as  to  permit  data  retrieval  and  usage  for 
description,  programing  of  services,  and  re- 
search. Such  data  shall  Include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to: 

"  ( 1 )  number  by  age-groups,  sex,  and  race; 
"(2)  number  grouped  by  levels  of  retarda- 
tion (profound,  severe,  moderate,  mild,  and 
borderline) ,  according  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tionally recognized  professional  association 
on  mental  deficiency's  manual  on  terminol- 
ogy and  classification  in  mental  retardation: 
"(3)  number  grouped  by  levels  of  adaptive 
behavior,  according  to  the  appropriate  na- 


tionally  recognized  professional   association 
on  mental  deficiency  classification; 

"(4)    number  with  physical  dlsabUities: 
"(5)   number  ambulatory  and  nonambula- 
tory (inpblle  and  nonmoblle); 
"i6)    number  with  sensory  defects; 
"(7)  number  with  oral  and  other  commu- 
nication handicaps:  and 

"(8)  number  with  convulsive  disorders, 
grouped  by  level  of  seizure  control. 

'Sec.  222.  The  faculty  shall  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  services  for  residents  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  that  includes  luforina- 
tion   including  but  not  limited  to: 
"  (1 )  groups  served; 

"i2i  limitations  concerning  age,  length  of 
residence,  or  type  or  degree  of  handicap; 

"(3)  the  plan  for  grouping  residents  into 
program  and  living  units; 

"(4|   preadml.ssion  and  admi.'-slon  services; 
"i5|   diagnosis  and  evaluation  services: 
"(6)    means  for  individual   programii;g  of 
residents  in  accordance  wth  need; 

"i7i  means  for  implementation  of  pro- 
grp.ms  lor  residents,  through  clearly  desig- 
nated re?pcnsibillty: 

"(8)  the  therapeutic  and  developmertal 
enviro:imerit  provided  the  residents;  and 

"i9)  release  and  follow-up  services  aJid 
procedures. 

■Sec.  223.  (a)  "me  facility  shall  provide  for 
meaningful  and  extensive  consumer-repre- 
sentative and  public  par', icipation,  by  the 
foHowing  means: 

"(1)  the  policymaking  or  governing  board 
(if  any)  shall  include  consumers  or  their 
representatives  (for  example,  parents),  in- 
terested citizens,  and  relevantly  quali.'ied 
professionals  presumed  to  be  free  of  ccii- 
flicts  of  interest; 

"(2i  when  a  facUlty  does  not  have  a  gov- 
erning board,  its  policymaking  authority 
shall  actively  seek  advice  from  an  advisciry 
board  composed  as  described  above: 

"(3)  the  facility  shall  actively  elicit  feed- 
back from  those  consumers  of  its  services 
(and  their  representatives)  who  are  not 
members  of  the  aforementioned  governing  or 
advisory  bodies: 

"(4)  there  shall  be  an  active  program  of 
ready,  open,  and  honest  communication  with 
the  public.  In  structuring  visits  to  the  facil- 
ity by  persons  not  directly  concerned  with  a 
resident,  however,  steps  shall  be  taken  both 
to  encourage  visiting  and  to  consider  the 
sensibilities  and  privacy  of  the  resident.  Un- 
dignified displays  or  exhibitions  of  residents 
shall  be  avoided,  and  normal  senslbUlty  shall 
be  exercised  In  speaking  about  a  resident: 

"(5)  personnel  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate their  views  about  a  resident  and 
his  needs  and  program  to  his  relatives  Per- 
sonnel shall  be  trained  to  properly  and  com- 
petently assume  this  responsibility; 

"(6)  the  facility  shall  maintain  active 
means  of  keeping  residents'  families  or  sur- 
rogates informed  of  activities  related  to  the 
residents  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  them. 
"(7)  communications  to  the  facility  from 
residents'  relatives  shall  be  promptly  and  ap- 
propriately handled  and  answered; 

"(8)  close  relatives  shall  be  i>ermltted  to 
visit  at  any  reasonable  hour,  and  without 
prior  notice.  Steps  shall  be  taken,  however. 
80  that  the  privacy  and  rights  of  the  other 
reeldents  are  not  infringed  by  this  practice: 
"(9)  parents  and  other  visitors  shall  be 
encouraged  to  visit  the  living  units,  with  due 
regard  for  privacy.  There  shaU  be  facilities 
for  visiting  that  provide  privacy  in  the  liv- 
ing unit  (but  not  special  rooms  used  solely 
for  visiting); 

"(10)  parents  shall  be  permitted  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  facility  that  provide  serv- 
ices to  residents: 

"(11)  frequent  and  informal  visits  home 
shall  be  encouraged,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  facility  shall  encourage  rather  than  in- 
hibit such  visitations; 

"(12)  there  shall  be  an  active  citizens'  vol- 
unteer program;  and 
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••(13)  the  faculty  shall  acknowledge  the 
need  for,  and  encourage  the  Lmplemeututlon 
of.  adrocacy  for  all  residents. 

"(b)   A  pubUc  education  and  Information 
program  shouJd  be  eatabllBhed  that  utilizes 
all    communication   media,   and   all   service, 
religious,  and  civic  groups,  and  so  forth,  to 
develop  attitudes  of  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
individuals   with   developmental   disabilities 
In  all  ospecta  of  community  living. 
"Subchapter  m— Admlsrlon  and  Release 
"Sec.  224.  No  Individual  whose  needs  can- 
not be  met  by  the  facility  shall  be  admitted 
to  It.  The  number  admitted  as  resldent.s  to 
the  facility  shall  not  exceed — 
"(1)  Its  rated  capacity;  and 
"(2)   Its  provisions  for  adequate  program- 
ing. 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  The  laws,  regulations,  and 
procedures  concerning  admission,  readmls- 
slon,  and  release  shall  be  summarized  and 
available  for  distribution.  Admission  and  re- 
lease procedures  shall — 

,    "(1)  encourage  voluntary  adml.'wlon.  upon 
application  of  parent  or  guardian  or  self; 

"(2)  give  equal  priority  to  persons  of  com- 
parable need,  whether  application  Is  volun- 
tary or  by  a  court; 

"(3)  facilitate  emcri^ency,  partial,  aid 
short-term  residential  care,  where  fca.'lb:e; 
and 

"(4)  utilize  the  maximum  feasible  amount 
of  voluntariness  in  each  Individual  case. 

"(b)  The  determination  of  legal  incom- 
petence shall  be  separate  from  the  determi- 
nation of  the  need  for  residential  services, 
and  admission  to  the  facility  shall  not  auto- 
matically Imply  legal  Incompetence. 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  The  residential  facility  shall 
admit  only  residents  who  have  had  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation,  covering  physical, 
emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  factors,  con- 
ducted by  an  appropriately  constituted  in- 
terdisciplinary team. 

"(b)  Initially,  service  need  shall  be  de- 
fined without  regard  to  the  actual  avail- 
ability of  the  desirable  optlon.s.  All  available 
and  applicable  programs  of  care,  treatment, 
and  training  shall  be  Investigated  and 
weighed,  and  the  deliberations  and  Itadlnga 
recorded.  Adml.ssion  to  the  residential  fa- 
culty shall  occur  only  when  It  la  determined 
to  be  the  optimal  available  plan.  Where  ad- 
mission 13  not  the  optimal  measur*.  but 
must  nevertheless  be  recommended  or  Im- 
plemented, its  Inapproprlateness  shall  be 
clearly  acknowledged  and  plans  shall  be 
Initiated  for  the  continued  and  active  ex- 
poratlon  of  alternatives. 

"(c)  The  Intended  primary  beneflcUrv  of 
the  administration  shall  be  clearly  spetihed 

"        i 
'(  U   the  resident;  I 

"(2)  hl»  family:  j 

"(3)  his  community;  ,    * 

"(4)  society;  and 

"(5)  any  combination  of  the  above. 
~  ^'l^dj  All  admls-slons  to  the  residential  fa- 
culty shall  be  considered  temporary,  and. 
when  appropriate,  admissions  shall  he  tlm" 
limited.  Parents  or  ftuardlaus  .shall  be  coun- 
seled, prior  to  admission,  on  the  relative  ad- 
vantage* and  disadvantages  and  the  tempo- 
rary natiu^  of  residential  services  in  tbe  fa- 
culty. Prior  to  admission,  parents  or  gBard- 
lans  ^all,  and  the  prospective  resident 
should,  have  visited  the  facility  and  the  llv- 
Uig  unit  in  which  the  prospective  resldiiit  Is 
likely  to  be  placed. 

•feKc.  227.  (a)  A  medical  evaluation  Dy  a 
licensed  physician  shaU  be  made  within  one 
week  of  the  resident's  admission.  Upon  ad- 
mls-sio-i.  residents  should  be  placed  In  their 
program  group.i,  and  th^v  should  be  Isolate J 
only  upon  medical  orders  Lss  led  for  .«pe  Iflr 
reasons. 

"(b)  Wlthri  the  period  of  one  month  after 
admission  there  shall  be: 

"(1)  a  review  and  upJatlng  of  the  pread- 
mission evaluation;  i 
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"(3)  a  prognosis  that  can  be  used  for  pro- 
graming and  placement; 

"(S)  a  comprvhenslve  •valuatton  and  In- 
dividual program  plan,  made  by  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team; 

"(4)  direct-care  personnel  ahall  participate 
in  the  aforementioned  activities; 

"(6)  the  results  of  the  evaluation  shaU  be 
recorded  In  the  resident's  unit  record; 

"(6)  an  Interpretation  of  the  evaluation, 
In   action   terms,   shall   be   made   to: 

"(A)  the  direct-care  personnel  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  resident's  program; 

"(B)  the  special  services  staff  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  resident's  program;  and 

"(C)  the  residents  parents  or  their  sur- 
rogates. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  a  regular,  at  least  an- 
nual. Joint  review  of  the  status  of  each  resi- 
dent by  all  relevant  personnel.  Including  per- 
sonnel In  the  living  unit,  with  program  rec- 
ommendations for  Implementation.  This  re- 
view shall  Include — 

"(1)  consideration  of  the  advlsabUlty  ol 
continued  residence  and  alternative  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  at  the  time  of  the  resident's  attaining 
majority,  or  If  he  becomes  emancipated  prior 
thereto: 

"(A)  the  resident's  need  for  remalnlr"  In 
the  facility: 

"(B)  the  need  for  guardianship  of  the 
resident; 

"(C)  the  exercl.'^e  of  the  resldenf.s  clvU 
and  legal  rights; 

"(Z)  The  re.-nuts  of  these  reviews  shall  be: 

"(A)  recorded  in  the  resident's  unit  record; 

"(B)  made  available  to  relevant  personnel; 

"(C)  Interpreted  to  the  resident's  parents 
or  surrogates; 

"(D)  interpreted  to  the  resident,  when  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(4)  parents  or  their  surrogates  shall  be 
Involved   In   planning   and   decisionmaking. 

"Sec.  228.  A  physical  Inspection  for  slgna 
of  Injury  or  disease  should  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
facility:  ' 

"(A)  within  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  a 
resident's  leaving  the  faculty  for  vacation, 
placement,  or  other  temporary  or  permanent 
release;  and 

"(B)  within  twenty-four  hours  foUowlng 
a  resident's  return  to  the  faculty  from  such 
absence. 

"Sec.  229.  (a)  At  the  time  of  permanent 
release  or  transfer,  there  shall  be  recorded 
a  summary  of  findings,  progress,  and  plans. 

"(b)    Planning   for   release   shall    Include 
provision  for  appropriate  services,  including 
protective   supervision   and    other   foUowup 
services,  in  the  resident's  new  environment 
Procedures  shaU  be  established  so  that— 

"(1)  parents  or  guardians  who  request  tlie 
release  of  a  resident  ore  counseled  concern- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such 
relea.se;  and 

"(2)  the  court  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities are  notlhed  when  a  resident's  release 
might  endanger  either  the  IndlvlduiU  or  so- 
ciety. 

"tc)  When  a  resident  Is  tran^rerred  to  an- 
other faculty  there  shall  be — 

"(1)  written  evidence  that  the  reason  for 
the  trauofcr  Is  the  weUare  of  the  reaidenf 
and 

"(2)  a  transfer  process  that  ehall  Inaur* 
that  the  receiving  lacUlty  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  resident. 

"(d)  Except  In  an  emergency,  transfer  shall 
be  made  only  with  the  pr:or  knowledge,  and 
ordlnarUy  the  consent,  of  the  resident  and 
his  guardian. 

"oBc.  230.  (a)  In  the  event  of  any  unusual 
occurrence,  Including  serious  Ulness  or  acci- 
dent. Impending  death,  or  death,  the  resi- 
dents next  of  kin.  or  the  person  who  func- 
tions in  that  capacity  (a  guardian  or  citizen 
advocate)  shall  be  notUied  promptly  and 
In  a  compassionate  manner.  When  appro- 
priate, the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  resident, 
and  of  the  next  of  kin.  concerning  religious 


matters  shall  be  determined  and,  insofar  .is 
po.sslble,  fulflUed. 

"(b)  When  death  occurs: 

"(1)  with  the  permission  of  the  next  of 
kin  or  legal  guardian,  an  autopsy  shall  be 
performed; 

"(3)  such  autopsy  shall  be  performed  by 
a  qualified  physician,  so  selected  as  to  be 
free  of  any  conflict  of  Interest  or  loyalty; 

"(3)  the  famUy  shall  be  told  of  the  au- 
topsy findings.  If  they  so  desire;  and 

"(4)  the  faculty  shall  render  as  much 
assistance  as  possible  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  dignified  religious  services  and 
burial,  unless  contralndlcated  by  the  wisheo 
of  the  family. 

"(c)  The  coroner  or  medical  examiner  shall 
be  notified  of  deaths,  in  accordance  with 
State  law. 

"Subchapter  IV— Personnel  Policies 
"Sec.  231.  (a)  Adequate  personnel  services 
shall  be  provided  by  means  appropriate  to 
the  size  of  the  faculty.  If  the  size  of  the 
faculty  warrants  a  personnel  director,  he 
shall  have  had  several  years  of  progressively 
more  responsible  experience  or  training  In 
personnel  administration,  ejiA  demonstrated 
competence  In  this  area. 

"(b)  The  faculty's  current  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  shaU  be  described  In 
writing: 

"(1)  The  hiring,  assignment,  and  promo- 
tion of  employees  shall  be  based  oa  their 
qualifications  and  abUltles,  without  regard 
to  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  age.  Irrelevant  dis- 
ability, marital  status,  ethnic  or  national 
origin,   or  membership   In   an  organization. 

"(2)  Written  Job  descriptions  shall  be 
BvaUable  for  all  poeltlons. 

"(3)  Licensure,  certification,  or  standard.^ 
such  as  are  required  In  community  practice 
shall  bo  required  for  all  comparable  positions 
In  the  faculty. 

"(4)  Ethical  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct, as  developed  by  appropriate  profes- 
sional societies,  shall  be  recognlsad  as  aoDlv- 
Ing  In  the  faculty.  ' 

"(8)  There  shaU  be  a  planned  program 
for  career  development  and  advancement  for 
all^  categories  of  personneL 

"(6)  There  shaU  be  an  authorized  proce- 
dure, consistent  with  due  process  for  suspen- 
sion and/or  dismissal  of  an  employee  for 
cause. 

"(7)  Methods  of  Improving  the  welfare  and 
security  of  employees  shaU  include: 

"(A)    a   merit   system   or   its  equivalent- 

"(B)  a  salary  schedule  covering  aU  nosl- 
tlons; 

"(C)    effective  grievance  procedures; 
"(D)  provisions  for  vacations,  holidays  and 
sick  leave; 

"(E)   provisions  for  health  Insurance  and 

retirement; 

"(F)    provisions    for    employee   organlza- 

"(G)  opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tional experiences,  Including  educational 
leave:  and 

"(H)  provisions  for  recognizing  outstand- 
Ina;  contributions  to  the  facility. 

"(c)  A  statement  of  the"Wllltys  pcrsoni.^! 
polities  and  practices  &hairsi)e  avaUable  to 
ail  li£  employees. 

"(d)  All  personnel  shaU  \be  Initially 
screened  to  determine  If  they  ar\ capable  of 
fulfilling  the  specific  Job  reqnlrAnents.  All 
personnel  shall  be  medically  deteWlned  to 
be  free  of  communicable  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases at  the  time  of  employment  and  an- 
nually thereafter.  All  personnel  should  have 
a  medical  examination  at  the  time  of  em- 
ployment and  annually  thereafter.  Where 
Indicated,  psychological  assessment  should  be 
Included  at  the  time  of  employment  and 
annuaUy  thrreafter. 

"(e)  The  performance  of  each  employee 
ShaU  be  evaluated  regularly  and  periodically, 
and  at  least  annually  Each  such  evaluatioa 
shall  be— 

"(1)   reviewed  with  the  employee;  and 
"(2)  recorded  In  the  employee's  personnel 
record. 
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"(f)  Written  policy  shaU  prohibit  mis- 
treatment, neglect,  or  abuse  of  residents. 
Alleged  violations  shall  be  reported  Imme- 
diately, and  there  shall  be  evidence  that — 

"(1)  aU  alleged  violations  sire  thoroughly 
Investigated; 

"(2)  the  results  of  such  Investigation  are 
reported  to  the  chief  executive  ofBcer,  or  his 
designated  representative,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  report  of  the  Incident;  and 
"(3)  appropriate  sanctions  are  Invoked 
when  the  allegation  Is  substantiated. 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  Staffing  shall  be  sufficient  so 
that  the  faculty  Is  not  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  residents  or  volunteers  for  productive 
services.  There  shall  be  a  written  p>ollcy  to 
protect  residents  from  exploitation  when 
they  are  engaged  In  productive  work.  A  cur- 
rent, written  policy  shall  encourage  that 
residents  be  trained  for  productive,  paid  em- 
ployment. Residents  shaU  not  be  involved  In 
the  care  (feeding,  clothing,  bathing),  train- 
ing, or  supervision  of  other  residents  unless 
they — 

"(1)  have  been  specifically  trained  in  the 
necessary  skills; 

"(2)  have  the  himaane  Judgment  required 
by  these  activities; 
"(3)  are  adequately  supervised;  and 
"(4)  are  reimbursed. 

"(b)  Residents  who  function  at  the  level 
of  staff  In  occupational  or  training  activi- 
ties shall — 

"(1)  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  staff;  and 

"(2)  be  paid  at  the  legally  required  wage 
level  when  employed  In  other  than  training 
situations. 

"(c)  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  faclUty,  there  shall  be  a  staff  training 
program  that  includes: 

"(1)  orientation  for  all  new  employees,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  philosophy,  organi- 
zation, program,  practices,  and  goals  of  the 
faculty: 

"(2)  Induction  training  for  each  new  em- 
ployee, so  that  his  skills  In  working  with  the 
residents  are  increased; 

"(3)  Inservlce  training  for  employees  who 
have  not  achieved  the  desired  level  of  com- 
petence, and  opportunities  for  continuous  in- 
service  training  to  update  and  improve  the 
skills  and  competencies  of  all  employees; 

"(4)  supervisory  and  management  training 
for  all  employees  In,  or  candidates  for,  su- 
pervisory positions: 

"(5)  provisions  shall  be  made  for  aU  staff 
members  to  Improve  their  competencies, 
through  means.   Including  but  not  limited 


"(A)  attending  staff  meetings; 

"(B)  undertaking  seminars,  conferences, 
workshops,  and  Institutes; 

"(C)  attending  college  and  university 
courses: 

"(D)  visiting  other  faculties; 

"(E)  participation  In  professional  organi- 
zations; 

"(F)  conducting  research: 

"(G)    publishing  studies; 

"(H)  access  to  consultantSv^ 

"(I)  access  to  current  literature.  Includ- 
ing books,  monographs,  and  Journals  rele- 
vant to  mental  retardation  and  developmen- 
tal dlsabUltles; 

"(6)  Interdisciplinary  training  programs 
shall  be  stressed; 

"(7)  the  ongoing  staff  development  pro- 
gram should  Include  provision  for  educating 
staff  members  as  research  consumers; 

"(8)  where  appropriate  to  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  facility,  there  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual designated  to  be  responsible  for  staff 
development  and  training,  and  such  indi- 
vidual should  have — 

"(A)  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  one  of 
the  major  disciplines  relevant  to  mental  re- 
tardation or  other  developmental  disability: 

"(B)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  mental  retardation  and  other  developmen- 


tal dlsabUltles,  and  the  ctirrent  goals,  pro- 
grams, and  practices  in  this  field; 

"(C)  a  knowledge  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess; 

"(D)  an  appropriate  combination  of  aca- 
demic training  and  rtievant  experience: 

"(E)  demonstrated  competence  in  organiz- 
ing and  directing  staff  training  programs; 
and 

"(9)  appropriate  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  facility,  there  shoiUd  be  adequate,  mod- 
ern educational  media  equipment  (Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to:  overhead,  fiJmstrlp, 
motion  picture,  and  slide  projectors;  screens; 
models  and  charts;  and  video  tape  systems) 
for  the  conduct  of  an  Inservlce  training 
program. 

"(d)  Working  relations  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  facility  and  nearby  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"(1)  making  credit  courses,  seminars,  and 
workshops  avaUable  to  the  faculty's  staff; 

"(2)  using  faculty  resources  for  training 
and  research  by  colleagues  and  universities; 
and 

"(3)  exchanging  of  staff  between  the 
faculty  and  the  coUeges  and  universities  for 
teaching,  research,  and  consultation. 

"Chapter   2— RESIDENT   LIVING 

"Subchapter  I — Staff-Resident  Relationships 

and  Activities 

"Sec.  240.  (a)  The  primary  responslbUlty  of 
the  living  unit  staff  shall  be  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  care  and  development  of  the 
residents  as  f oUows : 

"  ( 1 )  each  resident  shall  receive  appreciable 
and  appropriate  attention  each  day  from  the 
staff  In  the  living  unit; 

"(2)  living  unit  personnel  shall  train  resi- 
dents in  activities  of  dally  living  and  In  the 
development  of  self-help  and  social  skills; 

"(3)  living  unit  personnel  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  warm,  family-  or  home-Uke  environment 
that  Is  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  op- 
timal development  by  the  resident; 

"(4)  appropriate  provision  shaU  be  made 
to  ensure  that  the  efforts  of  the  staff  are  not 
diverted  from  these  responslbUltles  by  ex- 
cessive housekeeping  and  clerical  duties,  or 
other  non-resident-care  activities;  and 

"(5)  the  objective  In  staffing  each  living 
unit  should  be  to  maintain  reasonable  sta- 
bUlty  in  the  assignment  of  staff,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  development  of  a  consistent 
Inter-personal  relationship  between  each 
resident  and  one  or  two  staff  members, 

"(b)  Members  of  the  living  unit  staff  from 
all  shifts  shall  participate  with  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team  in  appropriate  referral,  plan- 
ning, initiation,  coordination.  Implementa- 
tion, foUowthrough,  monitoring,  and  evalu- 
ation activities  relative  to  the  care  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resident. 

"(c)  There  shaU  be  specific  evaluation  and 
program  plans  for  each  resident  that  are — 

"(1)  avaUable  to  direct  care  staff  In  each 
living  unit;  and 

"(2)  reviewed  by  a  member  or  members  of 
the  Interdisciplinary  program  team  at  least 
monthly,  with  documentation  of  such  re- 
view entered  In  the  resident's  record. 

"(d)  Activity  schedules  for  each  resident 
shall  be  avaUable  to  direct  care  staff  and 
shall   be   Implemented  daUy  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  such  schedules  shall  not  permit  'dead 
time'  of  unschedtUed  activity  of  more  than 
one  hour  continuous  duration;  and 

"(2)  such  schedules  shaU  allow  for  indi- 
vidual or  group  free  activities,  with  appro- 
priate materials,  as  specified  by  the  program 
team. 

"(e)  The  rhythm  of  life  in  the  living  unit 
shall  resemble  the  ciUtural  norm  for  the 
residents'  nonretarded  or  nondevelopment- 
ally  age  peers,  unless  a  departure  from  this 
rhythm  Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  maximiz- 
ing the  residents'  human  qualities.  Resi- 
dents human  qualities.  Residents  shall  be 
assigned  responslbUltles  in  the  living  unit 


commensurate  witht  their  Interests,  abUltles, 
and  developmental  plans.  In  order  to  en- 
hance feelings  of  self-respect  and  to  develop 
skills  of  Independent  living.  Multiple-handi- 
capped and  nonambvUatory  residents  shaU — 

"(1)  spend  a  major  portion  of  their  wak- 
ing day  out  of  bed; 

"(2)  spend  a  portion  of  their  wakliig  day 
out  of   their   bedroom  areas; 

"(3)  have  planned  daUy  activity  and  exer- 
cise periods;  and 

"(4)  be  rendered  mobUe  by  various  meth- 
ods and  devices. 

"(f)  All  residents  shall  have  planned  pe- 
riods out  of  doors  on  a  year-round  ba.=is. 
Residents  should  be  Instructed  In  how  to 
use.  and  except  as  contralndlcated  for  in- 
dividual residents  by  their  program  plan, 
should  be  given  opportunity  for,  freedom  of 
movement — • 

"(1)   within   the  faculty's  ground;    and 

"(2)   without  the  faculty's  grounds. 
Birthdays  and  special  events  should  be  indi- 
vidually obsened.  Provisions  shall  be  made 
for  heterosexual  interaction  appropriate  to 
the  residents'  developmental   ievels. 

"(g)  Resident-s'  views  and  opinions  on 
matters  concerning  them  should  be  elicited 
and  given  consideration  In  defining  the 
processes  and  structures  that  affect  them. 

"(h)  Residents  should  be  Instructed  In  the 
free  and  unsupervised  use  of  communica- 
tion processes.  Except  as  denied  individual 
residents  by  team  action,  for  cause,  this 
should  typically  include — 

"(1)  having  access  to  telephones  for  in- 
coming and  local  outgoing  calls; 

"(2)  having  free  access  to  pay  telephones, 
or  the  equivalent,  for  outgoing  long  distance 
calls; 

"i3)  opening  their  own  mall  and  packages, 
and  generally  doing  so  without  direct  sur- 
veillance; and 

"(4)  not  having  their  outgoing  maU  read 
by  staff,  unless  requested  by  the  resident. 

"(1)  Residents  shall  be  permitted  personal 
possessions,  such  as  toys,  books,  plcture.s. 
games,  radios,  art  and  craft  materials,  reli- 
gious articles.  toUetries.  Jewelry,  and  letters. 

•■(J)  Regulations  shall  permit  normahzed 
and  normalizing  possession  and  use  of  money 
by  residents  for  work  payment  and  prop- 
erty administration,  as  for  example,  In  per- 
forming cash  and  check  transactions,  and  in 
buying  clothing  and  other  items,  as  readUy 
as  other  citizens.  In  accordance  with  their 
developments  level — 

"(1)  aUowances  or  opportunities  to  earn 
money  shall  be  available  to  residents;  and 

"(2)  residents  shaU  be  trained  in  the  value 
and  use  of  money. 

"(k)  There  shall  be  provision  for  prompt 
recognition  and  appropriate  management  of 
behavioral  problems  in  the  living  unit.  There 
shall  be  a  wTltten  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  control  and  discipline  ..f 
residents  that  is — 

"(1 )  directed  to  the  goal  of  maximizing  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  residents; 

"(2)  available  in  each  living  unit;  and 

"(3)    avaUable  to  parents  or  guardians 

"(1)  Residents  shall  participate,  as  appro- 
priate. In  the  lormulatlo*  of  such  policies 
and  procedures.  Corporal  punishment  shall 
not  be  permitted.  Residents  shall  not  dis- 
cipline other  ^sidents,  except  as  part  of  an 
organized  self-government  program  that  is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  written  policy. 

"(m)  Seclusion,  defined  as  the  placement 
of  a  resident  alone  in  a  locked  room,  shall  not 
be  employed. 

"(n)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (pi. 
physical  restraint  shall  be  employed  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
resident  from  Injury  to  himself  and  to  others, 
and  restraint  shaU  not  be  employed  as  pun- 
ishment, for  the  convenience  of  straff,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  program.  The  faculty  shall 
have  a  written  policy  that  defines  the  uses 
of  restraint,  the  staff  members  who  may 
authorize  Its  use,  and  a  mechanism  for  mon- 
itoring and   controlling   Its  use.   Orders  for 
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restraints  shaJl  not  bo  In  force  for  longer 
than  twelve  hours.  A  reKldent  placed  in  re- 
straint shall  b«  checked  at  least  every  thirty 
nUnut«3  by  staff  trained  in  the  um  of  re- 
straints, and  a  record  of  such  checks  shall 
be  kept.  Mechanical  restraints  shall  be  de- 
EUned  and  used  so  as  not  to  cause  physic*! 
lijury  to  the  resident,  and  so  as  to  cause 
the  least  possible  discomfort.  Opportunity 
f  jr  motion  and  exercise  shall  be  provided  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes  dur- 
ing each  two  hours  in  which  restraint  Is 
employed.  Totally  enclosed  cribs  and  barred 
e -.closures  shall  be  considered  reetralnts. 

"(o)  Mechanical  supports  \ised  in  norma- 
tive situations  to  achieve  proper  body  posi- 
tion and  balance  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  reetralnts,  but  shall  be  designed  and 
applied— 

■■fl)  under  the  supervLsion  cf  a  qualified 
professional  person;  and 

"(2)  so  as  to  reflect  concern  for  prlpciplos 
of  good  body  allnement,  concern  for  circula- 
tion, and  allowance  for  change  of  poeltlon. 
"(p)  Chemical  restraint  shall  not  be  used 
excessively,  as  punishment,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  staff,  as  a  substitute  for  program. 
or  In  quantities  that  Interfere  with  a  resi- 
dent's habUltatlon  program. 

"(q)  Behavior  modification  proyrami  In- 
volving the  use  of  time-out  devices  or  the 
use  of  noxious  or  averslve  stimuli  fha'l  be: 
"(1)  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  faclMty's 
re.search  review  and  human  rh-hts  com- 
mittees: 

■■(2)    conducted  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  affected  resident's  parents  or  surrogates- 
"(3)    described   In  written  plans  that  are 
kept  on  flle  In  the  facility; 

"(4)    restraints  employed  a.s  time-out  de- 
vices   shall    be    applied    for    only    very    brief 
periods,    only   during   conditioning   ses-lona 
and  only  In  the  presence  of  the  trainer:  and 
"(5)    removal   from  a  situation  for  time- 
out purposes  shall  not  be  for  more  than  one 
hour,  and  this  procedure  shall  be  used  o:;lv 
during  the  conditioning  program,  and  only 
under  the  supervision  of  the  trainer. 
"Subchapter    II— Pood    Services 
"Sec.  341.  (a)  Pood  services  shall  reco"-MLe 
•nd  provide  for  the  physiological,  emotional 
religious,  and  cultuml  needs  of  each  resident 
through  provision  of  a  planned,  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  There  shall  be  a  written  sUte- 
ment  of  goals,  poll'-les.  and  procedures  that.— 
"(1)  governs  all  fed  service  and  nutrlll  .n 
activities: 

"(2)  Is  prepared  by.  or  with  the  assist- ncc 
of.  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian; 

"(3)  Is  reviewed  perlrd'caily,  as  iceEury 
by  the  nutrltionLst  or  dietitian; 

•'(4)  Is  In  compliance  with  State  and  local 
re:^uIatlons: 

•■(6)  Is  consistcr.t  with  the  fari: it y's  coals 
and  policies;  and 

"(6)  Is  distributed  to  f-.cllity  peronaol 
"(b)  When  tocxi  sir.lcis  .^re  not  directed 
by  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian,  regular 
planned,  and  frequent  constiltation  with  a 
nutritionist  or  dietitian  should  bj  avaUable 
Record^  cf  cor^ultatlon.^  a.d  rercmincnda- 
aoiis  shall  be  maintained  by  the  :a"Ulty  and 
by  the  ccnsult.int.  AiKevaUntloj  procedure 
Shan  be  established  to  cfettrml.:e  ti  c  extent 
of  Iniplementatlon  of  the  co-sultaaf^  recom- 
m^ndatlon.'?. 

••(C)  A  nourl-shln-,  well-balancod  dlet.con- 
•sistent  with  local  castom-^,  shall  be  provided 
all  residents.  Modtfled  diets  shall  be— 

"(I)  prescribed  by  the  resident's  program 
team,  with  a  record  of  the  prescription  kept 
on  file: 

"<2)  planned,  prepared,  and  served  by  per- 
RO-  .s  who  have  received  adequate  Instruction- 
a:id 

••(3)  periodically  reviewed  and  adjusted  as 
n?oded. 

"(d)  Dietary  practices  In  keeping  with  the 
religious  requirement*  of  residents'  faith 
groups  should  be  observed  at  the  request  of 
parenu   or    guardians.    Denial    of    a   nutrl- 


tlonally  adequate  diet  shaU  not  be  used  as  a 
punishment.  At  leaat  three  meals  shall  be 
served  daUy,  at  regular  time*,  with — 

"(1)  not  more  than  a  fourteen-hour  span 
between  a  substantial  evening  meal  and 
breakfast  of  the  following  day,  and 

"(2)  not  less  than  ten  hours  between 
breakfast,  and  the  evening  meal  of  the  same 
day. 

"(e)  Resident's  mealtimes  shall  be  com- 
parable to  those  normaUy  obtaining  In  the 
community.  Provision  should  bo  made  for 
between  meal  and  before  bedtime  snacks  in 
keeping  with  the  total  daily  needs  of  each 
resident.  Food  shall  bo  served — 

"(1)  as  soon  as  possible  after  preparation 
111  wder  to  conserve  nutritive  v..!uc; 
"(2)  in  an  attractive  manner; 
|'i3)  In  a;>propriate  quantity; 
j"(4|    at  appropriate  temperature; 
"(5)   la  a  form  consistciit  v.ith  t"'  c  devul- 
opmeatal  level  of  the  resident;  ai.d 

"iG)  with  appropriate  utensils. 
When  faod  Is  transported.  It  shall  be  done 
In  a  n-.amier  Ihat  maintains  proper  tempera- 
t'lre,  protc-ls  t!  e  food  from  contamination 
and  spoilage,  and  Insures  the  preservation  of 
nutritive  value. 

"(f)  All  re:<ldents.  including  the  mobile 
roi:r.m'>ulatory.  sl.all  eat  or  be  fed  In  dining 
ro,-ms.  except  where  coiitralndlcnted  for 
health  reason.s.  or  by  decision  of  the  team 
responsible  for  the  resident's  pro,Tam.  Table 
service  shall  be  provided  for  all  who  c.-in 
and  will  eat  at  a  table.  Includlnc  re.-.ldents  in 

wheelchairs.  Dining  areas  shall 

••(1)  be  equipped  with  tables  havlrp 
smooth.  Impervious  tops  or  clean  table  cover- 
ings may  be  used; 

'•(2)  be  equipped  with  tables,  chairs  eat- 
iTig  utensils,  and  dishes  designed  to  meet  tl:e 
de'  elopmental  needs  of  each'^sident; 

'•(3)  promote  a  pleasant  and  home-like 
e-ivlronment  that  is  attractively  furnished 
and  decorated,  and  Js  of  good  acoustical 
quality;  and 

"(4)  be  designed  to  stimulate  mixtmum 
.■eK-de-.clopment,  social  Interaction,  com- 
fort, and  pleasure. 

••(g)  Dining  arrangements  shall  be  based 
upon  a  rational  plan  to  irieet  the  needs  of 
tjie  residents  and  the  requirements  of  their 
proeram-i.  Dining  and  nerving  arrangements 
should  provide  for  a  variety  of  eating  expe- 
riences (for  example,  cafeteria  and  family 
style),  and,  when  appropriate,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  make  food  selections  with 
guidance.  Dnlesa  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
meeting  the  program  needs  of  the  particular 
residents  being  served,  dining  tables  should 
seat  small  groups  of  residents  (typically  four 
to  sbc  at  a  table),  preferably  including  both 
sexes. 

"(h)  Dining  rooms  shall  bo  adequately 
supervised  and  staffed  for  the  direction  of 
self-help  eating  procedures,  and  to  assure 
that  each  resident  receives  an  adequate 
amount  and  variety  of  food.  Staff  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  with  those  resi- 
dents who  have  semi-Independent  or  Inde- 
pendent eating  skills.  For  residents  not  able 
to  get  to  dining  areas,  food  service  practices 
shall  permit  and  encourage  maxiniim  scll- 
help,  and  shall  promote  social  inter.iction 
and  enjoyable  exfjerlences. 

•■Sic.  242.  (.i)  Residents  shall  be  provUed 
with  syglematic  training  to  develop  appro- 
priate eating  skills,  utilizing  adaptive  equip- 
ment where  It  serves  the  de. elopmental 
process. 

'•(b)  Residents  with  speclnl  eating  dis- 
abilities shall  be  provided  with  an  Interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  the  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  their  problems.  cnn:Llent 
with  their  dcvelopmeutal  lieeds. 

"(c)  Direct-care  staff  shall  be  tr  il.-iod  In 
and  shall  utilize  proper  feedh.g  techniques. 
Resident*  shall  eat  in  an  uprl^'ht  position. 
Residents  shall  eat  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  developmental  needs  (for  example 
infants  should  be  fed  In  arms,  as  appro- 
priate). Residents  shall  bo  fed  at  a  leisurely 
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rate,  and  the  time  allowed  for  eating  shall  be 
such  as  to  permit  adequate  nutrition,  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  self-feeding  abili- 
ties, to  encourage  Boclalization.  and  to  pro- 
vide a  pleasant  mealtime  experience. 

"(d)  Effective  procedures  for  cleaning  all 
equipment  and  all  areas  shall  be  followed 
consistently.  Handwa-hlr.g  faculties,  mclud- 
Ing  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  paper 
towels,  shall  be  provided  adjacent  to  work 
areas. 

"Subchapter  lU — Clothing 
"Sec.  245.  (a)  Each  resident  shall  have  .-m 
adequate  aUowance  of  neat,  clean,  fashion- 
able, and  seasonable  clothing. 

"(b)  Each  resident  shall  have  his  own 
clothing,  which  is,  when  necessary,  properly 
and  Inconspicuously  marked  with  his  name, 
and  he  shall  use  this  clothing.  Such  clothing 
shall  make  It  possible  for  residents  to  go  out 
of  doors  in  inclement  weather,  to  go  for  trips 
or  visits  appropriately  dressed,  and  to  make 
a  normal  appearance  In  the  community. 

"(c)  Nonambulatory  residents  shall  be 
dressed  dally  In  their  own  clothing.  Includ- 
ing .shoes,  unless  contraindlcated  in  written 
medical  orders. 

"(d)  Washable  clothing  shall  be  designed 
for  multlhandlcapped  residents  being  tramed 
In  self-help  skills.  In  accordance  with  In- 
dividual needs. 

••(e)  Clothing  for  Incontinent  residents 
shall  be  designed  to  footer  comfortable  sit- 
ting, crawling  and/or  walking,  and  toilet 
tr.-ilnlnf:. 

"(f)  A  current  Inventory  should  be  kept  of 
e^-h  resident's  personal  and  clothing  items. 

'IB)  Residents  shall  be  trained  and  en- 
coura^;ed  to: 

•■(1)  select  and  purchase  their  own  cloth- 
ing as  independently  as  possible,  preferably 
utilizing  community  stores; 

•■(2)  select  thehr  daUy  clothing; 

"(3)  dress  themselves; 

"(4)  change  their  clothes  to  suit  the  activ- 
ities In  which  they  engage:  and 

"(5)  maintain  (launder,  clean,  mend)  their 
clothing  as  Independently  as  possible. 

•Sbc.  246.  Storage  space  for  clothing  to 
which  the  resident  has  access  shaU  be  pro- 
vided. Ample  closet  and  drawer  space  shall 
be  provided  for  each  resident.  Such  space 
.^hall  bo  acceesible  to  all.  including  those  In 
wheelchairs. 

"Sec.  247.  The  person  responsible  for  the 
farUlfys  resident-clothing  program  shall  be 
trained  or  experienced  In  the  selection  pur- 
chase, and  maintenance  of  clothing.  Includ- 
ing the  design  of  clothing  for  the  handl- 
c.ipped. 

"Subchapter   IV— Health,    Hygiene,    and 

Grooming 
•fEC.  25D.  (a)  Residents  ."hall  be  trained 
to  cxercL-ie  maximum  Indepenc'cnce  In  health 
hygiene,  .ind  rroomlnfr  practice-,  mcludl-^g 
bathinp.  brushing  tce'h,  rhamDoolng.  comb- 
ing a-d  bru-hlnrr  h.-.lr.  .-hr.v'n:'.  and  carln- 
f'jr  toen-ills  and  fi-ir-ernall- 

•■(b)  E-ich  resident  shall  bi  as?l-ted  li 
lear-.inr-  normal  rr-omt-  "  pradi-e.?  v.-lth  In- 
o  vldual  toilet  nrllele-;  that  are  anoronrlat'l  ■ 
avnilable  to  that  rc^lCent.  " '      '  ' 

••(c)  Teeth  .<=hal!  be  bru'hed  dally,  wltli  rn 
oTec'l.e  dentifrice.  Individual  bniriies  shk'l 
bo  properly  marl-ed.  u-ed,  and  stored  Dental 
care  practices  should  encourage  the  use  of 
newer  dental  eriuipmcnt,  such  as  electric 
toothbrushes  and  water  picks,  as  prescribed 

"(d)  Residents  shall  be  regularly  sched- 
uled for  hair  cutting  and  styling,  In  an  In- 
dividualized, normall7ed  manner,  by  tral-cd 
personnel. 

•■(e)  For  residents  who  renulre  such  a-srlt- 
anee,  cutting  of  trenails  and  flngernallr,  bv 
tr:;lned  person  el  shall  be  echeduled  at  rer- 
ular  Intervals. 

•■(f)  Each  resident  Ehall  have  a  shower  or 
tub  bath  at  leaet  dally,  unless  medlcaUy  con- 
traindlcated. Residents  bathing  chall  be  con- 
ducted at  Uie  most  Independent  level  po:- 
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Bible.  Resident's  bathing  shall  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  for  privacy.  Individual  wash- 
cloths and  towels  shall  be  used.  A  bacterio- 
static soap  shall  be  used,  unless  otherwise 
prescribed, 

•■(g)  Female  residents  shall  be  helped  -to 
attam  maxlmtim  Independence  in  caring  for 
menstrual  needs.  Menstrual  supplies  shall  be 
of  the  same  quality  and  diversity  available 
to  aU  women. 

'■  ( h )  Every  resident  who  does  not  eliminate 
appropriately  and  independently  shall  be  en- 
gaged In  a  toUet  training  program.  The  fa- 
cility's training  program  shall  be  applied 
systematically  and  regularly.  Appropriate 
dietary  adaptations  shall  be  made  to  promote 
normal  evacuation  and  urination.  The  pro- 
gram Shan  comprise  a  hierarchy  of  procedures 
leading  from  incontinence  to  independent 
toileting.  Records  shall  be  kept  of  the  prog- 
ress of  each  resident  receiving  toilet  train- 
ing. Appropriate  equipment  shall  be  provided 
for  tc^let  training,  including  equipment  ap- 
propriate for  the  multiple  handicapped. 
Residents  who  are  Incontinent  shall  be  Im- 
mediately bathed  or  cleansed,  upon  v.oldlng 
or  soiling,  unless  speclflcaLly  contraindlcated 
by  the  training  program  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  and  all  soiled  Items  shall  be 
changed.  Persons  shall  -wash  their  hands 
after  handling  an  Incontinent  resldejit. 

"(1)  Each  living  unit  shall  have  a  properly 
adapted  drinking  unit.  Residents  shall  be 
taught  to  use  such  units.  Those  residents 
who  cannot  be  so  taught  shall  be  given  the 
proper  daUy  amount  of  fluid  at  appropriate 
Intervals  adequate  to  prevent  dehydration. 
There  shall  be  a  drinking  unit  accessible  to, 
and  usable  by,  residents  In  wheelchairs.  Spe- 
cial cups  and  noncollapslble  stra-ws  shall  be 
available  when  needed  by  the  multiply 
handicapped.  If  the  drinking  unit  employs 
cups,  only  single-use,  disposable  types  shall 
be  used. 

"(J)  Procedures  shall  be  established  for: 

"(1)  monthly  weighing  of  residents,  -with 
greater  frequency  for  those  with  special 
needs; 

"(2)  quarterly  measurement  of  height, 
until  the  age  of  maximum  growth; 

"(3)  maintenance  of  weight  and  height 
records;  and 

"(4)  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  assure 
that  residents  maintain  normal  weights. 

"(k)  Policies  and  procedures  for  the  care 
of  residents  with  infections  and  contagious 
diseases  shall  conform  to  State  and  local 
health  department  regulations. 

"(1)  Orders  prescribing  bed  rest  or  pro- 
hibiting residents  from  being  taken  out-of- 
doors  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  physician  at 
least  every  three  days. 

"(m)  F>rovlslons  shall  be  made  to  furnish 
and  maintain  in  good  repair,  and  to  enco-ur- 
age  the  use  of,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  braces,  and  so  forth,  prescribed  by  ap- 
propriate specialists. 

"Subchapter  V— Grouping  and  Organization 
of  Living  Units 

■•Sec.  255.  (a)  Living  unit  components  or 
groupings  shaU  be  small  enough  to  insure 
the  derelopment  of  meaningful  Interpersonal 
relationships  among  residents  and  t>etween 
residents  and  staff.  The  resident-living  unit 
(self-contained  unit  includltig;  sleeping, 
dining,  and  activity  areas)  should  provide 
for  not  more  than  sixteen  residents.  Any  de- 
viation from  this  size  should  be  jtistlfied  on 
the  basis  of  meeting  the  program  needs  of 
the  specific  residents  being  served.  To  maxi- 
mize development,  resldentB  should  be 
grouped  within  the  living  unit  into  program 
rrovips  of  not  more  than  eight.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  size  sho-uld  be  Justifled  on 
tlie  basis  of  meeting  the  program  needs  of 
the  specific  -residents  being  served. 

•'(b)  Residential  units  or  complexes  should 
house  both  male  and  female  residents  to  the 
extent  that  this  conforms  to  the  prevailing 
cultural  norms.  Residents  of  grossly  different 
ages,  developmental  levels,  and  social  needs 


shall  not  be  housed  in  close  physical  or  so- 
cial proximity,  unless  such  housing  is 
planned  to  promote  the  growth  and  de-vel- 
opment  of  all  those  botised  together.  Resi- 
dents who  are  mobUe-non-ambulatory,  deaf, 
blind,  or  multlhandlcapped  shall  be  inte- 
grated with  peers  of  comparable  social  and 
intellectual  development,  and  shall  not  be 
segregated  on  the  bajsls  of  their  handicaps. 

"(c)  The  living  unit  shall  not  be  a  self- 
contained  program  unit,  and  living  unit 
activities  shall  be  coordinated  with  recrea- 
tion, educational,  and  habiUtatlve  activities 
in  which  residents  engage  outside  the  living 
unit,  unless  contraindlcated  by  the  specific 
program  needs  of  the  particular  residents 
being  served.  Each  program  group  should  be 
assigned  a  specific  person,  who  has  respon- 
sibility for  providing  an  organized,  develop- 
mental -program  of  physical  care,  training, 
and  recreation. 

"(d)  Residents  shall  be  allowed  free  use  of 
all  living  areas  within  the  living  unit,  with 
due  regard  for  privacy  and  personal  posses- 
sions. Each  resident  shall  have  access  to  a 
quiet,  private  area  where  he  can  withdraw 
from  the  group  when  not  specifically  engaged 
in  structured  activities. 

•'(e)  Outdoor  active  play  or  recreation  areas 
shall  be  readily  accessible  to  all  living  units. 

"Subchapter    'VI — Resident-Living    Staff 

"Sec.  256.  (a)  There  shall  be  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified,  and  adequately  trained 
personnel  to  conduct  the  resident-living  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  the  standards 
specified  In  this  section.  Eesident-llvli^g 
personnel  shall  be  administratively  respon- 
sible to  a  person  whose  training  and  experi- 
ence Is  appropriate  to  the  program.  The  title 
applied  to  the  Individuals  who  directly 
interact  with  residents  in  the  living  units 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  residents 
with  -whom  they  work  and  the  kind  of  inter- 
action In  which  they  engage.  The  personnel 
who  staff  the  living  units  mar  be  referred 
to  by  a  variety  of  terms,  such  as  attendants, 
child  C£ire  workers,  or  cottage  parents.  The 
term  'psychiatric  aid"  may  be  appropriate 
for  a  unit  serving  the  emotionally  cUsturbed, 
but  not  for  a  cottage  of  well-adjusted  chil- 
dren. The  title  of  "child  care  worker"  may  be 
appropriate  for  a  nursery  school  group,  but 
not  for  an  adult  unit.  Nurses'  aides  are  appro- 
priate for  units  serving  sick  residents  but 
not  well  ones. 

•'(b)  The  attire  of  resident-living  personnel 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  program  of  the 
unit  In  which  they  work,  and  consistent  with 
attire  worn  in  the  community. 

"(c)  "When  resident-living  units  are 
organized  as  recommended  In  subchapter  V, 
and  designed  as  stipulated  in  subchapter  'VTI, 
the  staff-resident  ratios  for  twenty-four- 
hour,  seven-day  coverage  of  such  units  by 
resident-living  personnel,  or  for  equivalent 
coverage,  should  be  as  follows: 

••(1)  for  medical  and  surgical  units,  and 
for  units  Including  infants,  children  (to 
puberty) ,  adolescents  requiring  considerable 
adult  guidance  and  supervision,  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  or  developmentally  dis- 
abled moderately  and  severely  physically 
handicapped,  and  residents  who  aire  aggres- 
sive, assaultive,  or  security  risks,  or  who 
manifest  severely  hyperactive  or  psychotic- 
like  behavior. 

"(A)  first  shift,  1  to  4; 

"(B)  second  shift.  1  to  4; 

'•(C)  third  shift,  1  to  8;  and 

"(D)  overall  ratio  (allowing  for  a  five-day 
workweek  plus  holiday,  vacation,  and  sick 
time),  1  to  1; 

"(2)  for  units  serving  moderately  retarded 
or  tievelopmentally  disabled  adolescents  snd 
adults  requiring  habit  training — 

"(A)  flrst  shift,  1  to  8; 

"(B)  second  shift,  1  to  4; 

"(C)  third  shift,  1  to  8;  and 

"(D)  overaU  ratio,  1  to  1.25: 

"(3)  for  units  serving  residents  in  voca- 
tional training  programs  and  adults  who 
work  In  sheltered  employment  situations — 


•  (A)  first  shift,  1  to  16; 

"(B)  second  shift,  1  to  8; 

"(C)  third  shift,  1  to  16;  and 

"(D)  overall  ratio,  1  to  2.5. 

" ( d ) rRegardless  of  the  organization  or  de- 
sign of  resident-living  units,  the  overall  eibIT- 
resident  ratios  should  be  as  stipulated  above. 
Regardless  of  the  organization  or  design  of 
resident-living  units,  the  overall  staff-resi- 
dent vratios  for  the  categories  defined  above 
shall  not  be  less  tlian  1  to  2,  1  to  2.5,  and 
1  to  5,  respectively. 

"Subchapter   VII — Design   and   Equipage   cf 
Living  'Units 

"STr:.  257.  (a)  The  design,  construct  in, 
ar.d  furn-.shlng  of  resident-living  units  shall 
be— 

"(1)  appropriate  for  the  fostering  of  per- 
sonal and  social  development; 

"(21  appropriate  to  the  program; 

"(3)  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
variations  in  prcjgram  to  meet  changing 
needs  of  residents;  and 

"(4)  such  as  to  minimize  r.olse  and  per- 
mit cominui.ica.ions  a',  normal  conversation 
levels. 

"(b)  The  interior  design  of  living  units 
shall  simulate  the  functional  arrangements 
of  a  home  to  encourage  a  personalized  atmos- 
phere for  small  groups  of  reeidents.  unless  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  another  arrange- 
ment is  more  effective  In  maximizing  the 
human  qualities  of  the  specific  residents  be- 
ing served.  There  shall  be  a  minimum  of 
eighty  square  feet  of  living,  dlnmg.  or  activ- 
ity space  for  each  resident.  This  space  shall 
be  arranged  to  permit  residents  to  participate 
in  different  kinds  of  activities,  both  in  groups 
and  singly.  Furniture  and  fumishtngs  shsU 
be  safe,  appropriate,  comfortable,  and  home- 
like. 

■'ic)    Bedrooms  shall : 

•■  ( 1 )   be  on  or  above  street  grade  level: 

■•  1 2 )   be  outside  rooms; 

'•(3)  accommodate  from  one  to  four  resi- 
dents; 

'•(4)  provide  at  least  sixty  square  feet  per 
resident  in  multiple  sleeping  rooms,  and  not 
less  than  eighty  square  feet  in  single  rooms; 

'•(5)  partitions  defining  each  bedroom  shall 
extend  from  floor  to  celling; 

"  ( 6 )    doors  to  bedrooms — 

"(A)   should  not  have  vision  panels: 

"(B)  should  not  be  lockable,  except  where 
residents  may  lock  their  own  bedroom  doors, 
as  consistent  with  their  program: 

"(7)  there  shall  be  provision  for  residents 
to  mount  pictures  on  bedroom  walls  (for  ex- 
ample, by  means  of  pegboard  or  cork  strips) , 
and  to  have  flowers,  artwork,  and  other  deco- 
rations; 

'•  (8)   each  resident  shall  be  provided  with — 

"(A)  a  separate  bed  of  proper  size  and 
height  for  the  convenience  of  the  reslder.t; 

"(B)   a  clean,  comfortable  mattress: 

"(C)  bedding  appropriate  for  weather  and 
climate; 

"  (9)   each  resident  shall  be  provided  -with — 

"(A)  appropriate  Individual  furniture, 
such  as  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  table  or  desk, 
and  an  individual  closet  with  clothes  racV.s 
and  shelves  accessible  to  the  resident: 

"(B)  a  place  of  his  o-wn  for  personal  plsy 
equipment  and  indlrtdually  prescribed 
prosthetic  equipment;  and 

"(10)  space  shall  be  provided  for  equip- 
ment for  daily  out-of-bed  activity  for  all 
residents  not  yet  mobile,  except  those  who 
have  a  short-term  illness,  or  those  very  few 
for  whom  out-of-bed  activity  is  a  threat  to 
life. 

"(d)  Suitable  storage  shall  be  provided  for 
personal  pos.^essions,  such  as  toys,  books, 
pictures,  games,  radios,  arts  and  crafts  ma- 
terials, toiletries.  Jewelry,  letters,  and  other 
articles  and  equipment,  bo  that  they  are 
accessible  to  the  residents  for  their  use. 
Storage  areas  shall  be  available  for  off-season 
personal  belongings,  clothing,   and  luggage. 

"(e)  Toilet  areas,  clothes  closets,  and 
other  facilities  shall  be  located  and  eq-Jlpped 
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so  as  to  facUltat«  training  toward  maximum 
self-help  by  residents,  including  the  severely 
r.nd  profoundly  retarded  or  d»T«lopmestally 
disabled  and  the  multiple  handicapped  as 
follows: 

"(1)  water  closets,  showers,  bathtubs,  and 
lavatories  shall  approximate  normal  patterns 
found  In  homes,  unless  specifically  cooitra- 
ir.rtlcated  by  program  needs: 

"(2)  toilets,  bathtubs,  and  showers  shall 
provide  for  Individual  privacy  (with  parti- 
tions and  doors),  unless  specifically  contra- 
indicated  by  program  needs: 

"(3)  water  closets  and  bathing  and  toilet- 
ing appliances  shall  be  equipped  for  use  by 
the  physically  handicapped; 

"(4)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water  closet 
of  appropriate  size  for  each  sU  residents; 

"(A)  at  least  one  water  closet  In  each  living 
unit  shall  be  accessible  to  residents  in  wheel- 
chairs; 

"(B)  each  water  closet  shall  bo  equipped 
with  a  toilet  seat; 

"(C)  toilet  tissue  shall  be  readily  accessible 
at  each  water  closet; 

"(6)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  lavatory 
for  each  six  residents  and  one  lavatory  shall 
be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  residents  la 
wheelchairs; 

•■(6)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  tub  or 
shower  for  each  eight  residents; 

"(7)  there  shall  be  individual  racks  or  other 
drying  space  for  washcloths  and  towels;  and 
"(8)    larger,  tilted  mirrors  shall  be  avail- 
able to  residents  In  wheelchairs. 

"(f)  Provisions  for  the  safety,  sanitation, 
and  comfort  of  the  residents  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements; 

"(1)  each  habitable  room  shall  have  direct 
outside  ventilation  by  means  of  windows, 
louvres,  air-conditioning,  or  mechanical  ven- 
tilation horizontally  and  vertically; 

"(3)  each  habitable  room  shall  have  at 
least  one  window,  and  the  window  space  in 
each  habitable  room  should  be  at  least  one- 
eighth  (12"/j  per  centum)  of  the  floor  space; 
•'(A)  each  resident  unit  of  eight  shall  have 
at  least  one  glazed  area  low  enough  so  that  a 
child  in  normal  day  activities  has  horizontal 
visual  access  to  the  out  of  doors; 

"(B)  the  type  of  glass  or  other  glazing  ma- 
terial used  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  safety 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  unit; 

"(3)  floors  shall  provide  a  resilient,  com- 
fortable, attractive,  nonabraslve,  and  slip- 
resLstant  surface.  Carpeting  used  in  units 
serving  residents  who  crawl  or  creep  shaB  be 
nonabraslve; 

"(4)  temperature  and  humidity  shall  be 
maintained  within  a  normal  comfort  range 
by  heating,  air  conditioning,  or  other  means. 
The  heating  apparatus  employed  shall  not 
constitute  a  burn  hazard  to  the  residents; 

"(5)  the  temi>€rature  of  the  hot  water  at 
all  taps  to  which  residents  have  access  shall 
be  controlled,  by  the  use  of  thermostatically 
controlled  mixing  valves  or  by  other  means, 
so  that  it  does  not  exceed  110  degrees  PHUiren- 
helt.  Mixing  valves  shall  be  equipped  with 
safety  alarms  that  provide  both  auditory  and 
visual  slgnalG  of  valve  failure; 

"(6)  emergency  lighting  of  stairs  and 
e.xits.  with  automatic  switches,  shall  be  pro- 
vided In  units  housing  more  than  fifteen 
residents; 

"(7)  there  shall  be  adequate  clean  linen 
and  dirty  linen  storage  areas  for  each  living 
unit.  Dirty  linen  and  laundry  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  living  unit  daily;  and 

"(8)  laundry  and  trash  chutes  are  dis- 
couraged, but  If  Installed,  such  chutee  shall 
comply  with  regulations  proecrlbed  by  tl^s 
Secretary. 

•  Chapter  3.— PROFESSIONAL  AND  SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 
■Subchapter  I — Introduction 
"Sec.  258.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  resident- 
living   services   otherwise   detaUed    In   this 
title,  residents  shaU   be  provided   with  the 
professional  and  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices detailed  in  this  section,   in  accordance 


with    their    needs    for    such    programs    and 
services. 

"(b)  The  professional  and  special  programs 
and  services  detailed  herein  may  be  provided 
by  programs  maintained  or  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  residential  laclllty,  or  by 
formal  arrangements  between  the  facility 
and  other  agencies  or  persons,  whereby  the 
latter  will  provide  such  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  facilltys  residents  as  needed. 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  normalized 
principle,  all  professional  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities  should  be  rend- 
ered in  the  community,  whenever  possible, 
rather  than  In  a  residential  facility,  and 
where  rendered  in  a  residential  facility,  such 
services  must  be  at  least  comparable  to  those 
provided  the  nonretarded  in  the  community. 
"(d)  Programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  facility  or  to  the  faculty  by  agencies 
outside  it.  or  by  persons  not  employed  by  it. 
shall  meet  the  standards  for  quality  of 
service  as  stated  In  this  section.  The  facility 
shall  require  that  services  provided  its  resi- 
dents meet  the  standards  for  quality  of 
services  as  stated  in  this  section,  and  all 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  such  services 
shall  stipulate  that  these  stanaards  will  be 
met. 

"Sec.  259.  (a)  Individuals  providing  pro- 
fessional and  special  programs  and  services 
to  residents  may  be  identified  with  the  fol- 
lowing professions,  disciplines,  or  areas  of 
service: 

"(1)  audlology; 

"(2)  dentistry  (Including  services  rendered 
by  licensed  dentists,  licensed  dental  byglen- 
Ists,  and  dental  assistants) ; 
"(3)   education; 

"(4)  food  and  nutrition  (Including  serv- 
ices rendered  by  dietitians  and  nutrition- 
ists): 

"(5)   library  services; 

"(6)  medicine  (Including  services  rendered 
by  licensed  physicians,  whether  doctors  of 
n:ed!clne  or  doctors  of  osteopathy.  licensed 
podiatrists,  and  licensed  optometrists): 

"(7)   music,  art,  dance,  and  other  activity 
therapies; 
"(8)   nursing; 
"(9)   occupational  therapy; 
"(10)   pharmacy; 
"(11)   physical  therapy; 
"(12)    psychology; 
"(13)   recreation; 

"(14)  religion  (including  services  rendered 
by  clergy  and  religious  educators) ; 
"(16)   social  work; 
"(16)  speech  pathology; 
"(17)  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling; 
and 
"(18)   volunteer  services. 
"(b)  Interdisciplinary  teams  for  evaluating 
th.0  resident's  needs,  planning  an  individual- 
ized habllltatlon  program  to  meet  Identified 
needs,  and  periodically  reviewing  the  resi- 
dent's response  to  his  program  and  revising 
the  program  accordingly,  shaU  be  constituted 
of  persons  drawn  from,  or  representing,  such 
of    the    aforementioned    professions,    disci- 
plines, or  service  areas  as  are  relevant  in  each 
particular  case. 

"(o)  Since  many  Identical  or  similar  serv-; 
ices  or  functions  may  comijetently  be  ren- 
dered by  Individuals  of  different  professions, 
the  standards  in  the  following  subsection 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  necessary 
services  are  to  be  provided  In  efficient  and 
competent  fashion,  without  regard  to  the 
professional  identifications  of  the  persons 
providing  them,  unless  only  members  of  a 
single  profession  are  qualified  or  legally  au- 
thorized to  perform  the  stated  service.  Serv- 
ices listed  under  the  duties  of  one  profession 
may,  therefore,  be  rendered  by  members  of 
other  professions  who  are  equipped  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  do  so. 

"(d)  Regardless  of  the  means  by  which  the 
facility  makes  professional  services  available 
to  Its  residents,  there  shall  be  evidence  that 
members  of  professional  disciplines  work  to- 


gether In  cooperative,  coordinated,  Interdis- 
ciplinary fashion  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
the  facility. 

"Sec.  260.  Programs  and  services  and  the 
pattern  of  staff  organization  and  function 
within  the  facility  shall  be  focused  upon 
serving  the  individual  needs  of  residents  and 
should  provide  for — 

"(1)  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evalua- 
tion of  each  resident  as  a  basis  for  plMinlng 
programing  and  management;  7 

"(2)  design  and  implementation  of  an 
Individualized  habllltatlon  program  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  each  resident; 

"(3)  regular  review,  evaluation,  and  revi- 
sion, as  necessary,  of  each  individual's  hablll- 
lation  program; 

"(4)  freedom  of  movement  of  individual 
residents  from  one  level  of  achievement  to 
another,  within  the  facility  and  also  out  of 
the  facility,  through  training,  habllltatlon, 
and  placement;  and 

"(5)  an  array  of  those  services  that  will 
enable  each  resident  to  develop  to  his  maxi- 
mum potential. 

"Subchapter  n — Dental  Services 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  Dental  services  shaU  be  pro- 
vided all  residents  in  order  to  maximize  their 
general  health  by — 

"(l)*malntalnlng  an  optimal  level  of  dally 
oral  health,  through  preventive  measures; 
and 

"(2)  correcting  existing  oral  diseases. 

"(b)  Dental  services  shall  be  rendered — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact 
with  all  residents  by  dentists,  dental  hygl- 
enlsts,  dental  assistants,  dental  health  edu- 
cators, and  oral  hygiene  aides,  as  appropriate 
to  the  size  of  the  facility;  and 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
dental  staff  and  other  personnel  caring  for 
the  residents,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
optimal  oral  health. 

"(c)  Dental  services  available  to  the  facil- 
ity should  include — 

"( 1 )  dental  evaluation  and  diagnosis; 

"(2)  dental  treatment; 

"(3)  comprehensive  preventive  dentistry 
programs; 

"(4)  education  and  training  In  the  main- 
tenance of  oral  health; 

"(5)  participation,  as  appropriate,  by  den- 
tists and  dental  byglenlsts  In  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  individual  residents  by  Inter- 
disciplinary teams,  to  initiate,  monitor,  and 
follow  up  Individualized  habllltatlon  pro- 
grams; 

"(6)  consultation  with,  or  relating  to — 

"(A)  residents; 

"(B)  families  of  residents; 

"(C)  other  facility  services  and  personnel; 

"(7)  parUclpatlon  on  appropriate  facility 
committees;  and 

"(8)  planning  and  conducting  dental  re- 
search; cooperaUng  In  InterdlscpUnary  re- 
search; and  Interpreting,  disseminating,  and 
Implementing   applicable   research   findings. 

"(d)  Comprehensive  diagnostic  services  for 
all  residents  shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  complete  extra  and  Intraoral  ex- 
amination, utilizing  all  diagnostic  aids  nec- 
essary to  properly  evaluate  the  resident's  oral 
condition,  within  a  period  of  one  month  fol- 
lowing admission; 

"(2)  provision  for  adequate  consultation 
In  dentistry  and  other  fields,  so  as  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  ac- 
cept the  treatment  plan  that  results  from  the 
diagnosis;  and 

"(3)  a  recall  system  that  will  assure  that 
each  resident  Is  reexamined  at  specified  in- 
tervals tn  accordance  with  his  needs,  but  at 
least  annually. 

"  (e)  C<xnprehenslve  treatment  services  for 
all  reeldents  shall  include — 

"(1)  provision  for  dental  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  dental  specialties  of  pedodontlcs, 
orthodontics,  periodontics,  proethodontlcs, 
endodontics,  oral  surgery,  and  oral  medicine^ 
as  Indicated;  and 

"(2)  provision  for  emergency  treatment  on 
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a  twenty-four-hour,  seven-da ys-a-we«k  basis, 
by  a  qualified  dentist. 

"(f)  Comprehensive  preventive  dentistry 
programs  shovild  Include — 

"(1)  fluoridation  of  the  facility's  water 
supply; 

"(2)  topical  and  systemic  fluoride  therapy, 
as  prescribed  by  the  dentist; 

"(3)  periodic  oral  prophylaxis,  by  a  dentist 
or  dental  hyglenlst.  for  each  resident; 

"(4)  provisions  for  daUy  oral  care,  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  dentist  or  dental  hygleni&t,  in- 
cluding: 

"(A)     Toothbrushlng    and    toothbrushing 
aids,  such  as  disclosing  wafers; 
"(B)  tooth  flossing; 
"(C)  Irrigation; 

"(D)  proper  maintenance  of  oral  hygiene 
equipment; 

"(E)  monitoring  the  program  to  assure  Its 
effectiveness;  and 

"(5)   provision,  wherever  possible,  of  diets 
In  a  form  that  stimulates  chewing  and  Im- 
provement of  oral  health. 
,       "(g)  Education  and  training  In  the  main- 
tenance of  oral  health  siiaM  Include: 

"(1)  continuing  Inservlce  training  of  llv- 
Ing-unlt  persotmel  In  providing  proper  dally 
oral  health  care  for  residents; 

"(2)  providing  dental  health  education  to 
direct-care  personnel; 

"(3)  a  dental  hygiene  program  that  In- 
cUides: 

"(A)  discovery,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  specialized  teaching  techniques  that 
are  effective  for  Individual  residents; 

"(B)  imparting  information  regarding  nu- 
trition and  diet  control  measures  to  residents 
and  staff: 

"(C)  Instruction  of  classroom  teachers 
and/or  students  In  proper  oral  hygiene 
methods; 

"(D)  motivation  of  teachers  and  students 
to  promote  and  maintain  good  oral  hygiene; 
"(E)  instruction  of  residents  In"  living 
units  In  proper  oral  hygiene  methods;  and 
"(4)  Instruction  of  parents  or  surrogates 
In  the  maintenance  of  proper  cwal  hygiene, 
where  appropriate  (as  In  the  case  of  facili- 
ties having  day  programs,  or  In  the  case  of 
residents  leaving  the  facility). 

"(h)  A  permanent  denUl  record  shall  be 
maintained  for  each  resident.  A  summary 
dental  progress  report  shall  be  catered  In 
the  resident's  unit  record  at  stated  Intervals. 
A  copy  of  the  permanent  dental  record  shall 
be  provided  a  faculty  to  which  a  resident  Is 
transferred. 

"(1)  When  the  facility  has  Its  own  dentel 
staff,  there  should  be  a  manual  that  states 
the  philosophy  of  the  dental  service  and  de- 
scribes all  dental  procedures  and  policies. 
There  shall  be  a  formal  arrangement  for 
providing  quaUfled  and  adequate  dental 
services  to  the  facility,  Including  care  for 
dental  emergencies  on  a  twenty-four  hour, 
seven-days-a-week  basis.  A  dentist,  fully 
licensed  to  practice  in  the  State  in  which  the 
facility  is  located,  shall  be  designated  to  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  standards  of 
professional  and  ethical  practice  In  the 
rendering  of  dental  services  to  the  facility. 
Where  appropriate,  the  facility  should.  In 
addition,  have  available  to  It,  and  should 
utilize,  the  program-development  consulta- 
tion services  of  a  qualified  dentist  who  has 
experience  in  the  field  of  dentistry  for  the 
reUrded  and  other  Individuals  with  de\  elop- 
mental  disabilities. 

"(J)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  dental  peraonnel,  and 
necessary  supporting  staff,  to  carry  out  the 
de  tal  services  program.  All  dentists  provld- 
i:'.g  services  to  the  facility  shall  be  fully 
licensed  to  practice  in  the  State  In  which  the 
facility  Is  located.  All  dental  hyglenists  pro- 
viding services  to  the  facility  shall  be  li- 
censed to  practice  In  the  State  In  which  the 
facility  Is  located.  Dental  assistants  should 
be  certified  by  an  appropriate  nationally  rec- 
ognized professional   association  or  should 


be   enrolled    In   a   program   leading   to   cer- 
tification. Dental  health  educators  shall  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of — 
"(1)  dental  health;  and 
"(2)  teaching  methods, 
"(k)   Oral  hygiene  aides,  who  may  supple- 
ment and  promote  the  proper  dally  oral  care 
of    residents,    through    actual    participation 
and   development   of    new    methods   in   the 
toothbrushlng  program,  or  In  the  dissemina- 
tion of  oral  hygiene  Information,  should  be — 
■■(1)    thoroughly  trained   in  current  con- 
cepts and  procedures  of  oral  care;  and 

"(2)  trained  to  recognize  abnormal  oral 
conUidons. 

"(1)   Supporting    staff    should    Include,    as 
appropriate  to  the  program — 
"(1)  receptionists: 

"(2)  clerical  personnel  to  maintain  current 
dental  records; 

"(3)  dental  laboratory  technicians  certified 
by  the  appropriate  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional assoclattion; 
"(4)  escort  aides;  and 

"(5)  Janitorial  or  hou-sekeeping  personnel, 
"(m)   All  dentists  providing  service  to  the 
faculty  shall  adhere   to   the  code  of  ethics 
published  by  the  appropriate  nationally  rec- 
ognized professional  association. 

"Sec.  262.  (a)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of 
the  facility,  a  continuing  education  program 
shall  be  provided  that  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  its  professional  dental  persormel,  through 
means   including   but   not   limited   to: 

"(1)  preceptor  or  other  orientation  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  participation  in  seminars,  worltshops, 
conferencesK  institutes,  or  college  or  univer- 
sity courses,\to  the  extent  of  at  least  sixty 
clock  houral-annually  for  each  dental  pro- 
fessional, in  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the  nationally  recognized  professional 
dental  associi.tion  and  Its  component  socie- 
ties; 

"(3)  study  leave; 

"(4)  participation  In  the  activities  cf  pro- 
fessional organizations  that  have  as  their 
goals  the  furtherance  of  expertise  in  the 
treatment  of  the  handicapped; 

"(5)  access  to  adequate  Ubrary  resources, 
including  current  and  relevant  books  and 
journals  in  dentistry,  dental  hygiene,  dental 
assisting,  mental  rettu-datlon.  and  develop- 
mental disabilities;  t\ 

"(6)  encouragement  of  dei:tlsts/to  qualify 
themselves  for  staff  privileges  ifC  hospitals; 
and 

"(7)  sharing  of  information  concerning 
dentistry  in  its  relationship  with  mental  re- 
tardation and  developmental  dlsabUlties  as 
by  publication. 

"(b)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  faculty's 
dental  program,  and  to  facilitate  Its  integra- 
tion with  community  services,  the  facUity 
should  affiliate  with,  and  provide  educa- 
tional experiences  for  the  dental-career  stu- 
dents of,  dental  schools,  uoiverelties,  col- 
lege.s.  technical  schools,  and  hospitals,  when- 
ever the  best  Interests  of  the  faculty's  resi- 
dents are  thereby  served. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  to  meet  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  administrative  needs 
of  the  dental  service.  General  anesthesia  fa- 
cilities for  dental  care  shall  be  available. 
The  services  of  a  certified  dental  laboratory 
shall  be  available.  Appropriate  dental 
consultation  ahtOl  be  employed  In  the 
planning,  design,  and  equipage  of  new 
dental  faculties,  and  In  the  modification 
of  existing  faculties.  All  dental  faculties  shall 
be  free  of  architectural  barriers  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  residents. 

"Subchapfer  III — Educational  Services 
"Sec.  263.  (a)  Educational  services,  de- 
fined as  deliberate  attempts  to  facUItate  the 
Intellectual,  sensorimotor,  and  effective  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  all  residents,  regardless  of  chren- 
ologlcal  age,  degree  of  retardation,  or  accom- 
panying disabilities  or  handicaps.  There  shall 


te  a  written  statement  of  educational  oblec- 
tives  that  are  consistent  with  the  facility's 
phUosophy  and  goals.  The  principle  that 
learning  begins  at  birth  shall  be  recognized, 
and  the  ex-^rts.se  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tors shall  be  integrated  into  the  Interdis- 
cipli.'iary  cviiliiii'ion  ar.d  programing  for  resi- 
tients.  * 

■lb)    rd  1  aticna!  £fr-,:ces  available  to  t;ie 

facility  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to — 

■■(1>   escabilshnH-nl    and    lniplemeiii.£.;o:! 

of   indiidual  educational   programs  pro.  d- 

iny: 

"(A)   continuous    evaluation    and    asiess- 
nient  of  the  individual; 
"(B)    programing  for  the  individual: 
"(C)    instruction       of       Individuals       an-l 
groups; 

'■(Di  evaluation  and  improvement  of  in- 
structional programs  and  procedures; 

"(2)    participation    In    program    develop- 
ment  services,   including   those   relating   to: 
■'(A)   resident  habUitat.on; 
"(B)    staff  training; 
"iC)    community  activities; 
■■|3)    consultation  with,  or  relating  to: 
'■(A)     other    programs    for    residents    a-..d 
starl; 

■■(B)    parents  of  re:^;dents:  ^^ 

'■(C)  administration  ard  operation  of  the 
facility; 

"(D)  the  conimti;;:ty  served  by  the  fa- 
cility;  and 

"(4)  research  relating  to  educational  pro- 
grams, procedures,  and  techniques;  and  the 
Interpretation,  dissemination,  and  app;;ca- 
tlon  of  applicable  research    findings. 

"(c)  Wliere  appropriate,  an  educator  si  all 
be  a  member  of  the  Interdisciplinary  ter.ms 
or  groups  concerned  with — 

"(1)  the  total  programing  of  each  resi- 
dent: and 

"(2)  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
facility's  programs  for  residents. 

"(d)  Individual  educational  evaluations 
of  residents  shall: 

"(1)  commence  with  the  admission  of  the 
resident; 

"(2)    be  conducted  at  least  annually; 
"(3)   be  based  upon  tlie  use  of  empirically 
reliable    and    valid    instruments,    whenever 
such  tools  are  available: 

"(4)  provide  the  basis  for  prescribing  an 
appropriate  prcgr.Tm  of  learning  experiences 
for  the  resident; 

"(5)  provide  the  basis  for  revising  the  in- 
dividual prescription  as  needed; 

"(6)  the  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
evaluation  results  shaU  be  done  In  such  a 
manner  as  to — 

"(A)  render  the  content  of  the  report 
meanlngrful  and  useful  to  its  intended  re- 
cipient and  user;  and 

"(B)   promptly  provide  Information  itst  'iil 
to  staff  working  directly  with  the  resident. 
"(e)    There    shaU   be    written   educati-nal 
objectives  for  each  resident  that  are — 

"(1)  based  upon  complete  and  rele.aiit 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  data; 

"(2)  stated  In  specific  behavioral  term^ 
that  permit  the  progress  of  the  Indivi-l.'al 
to  be  assessed;  and 

"(3)  adequate  for  the  implementat,.  n. 
continuing  assessment,  and  revision,  as  nec- 
essary, of  an  IndividuaUy  prescribed  pro- 
gram. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  evidence  of  cduca;ion:J 
activities  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
objectives  set  for  every  resident.  T'here  shall 
be  a  functional  educatlcnal  record  for  each 
resident,  maintained  by.  and  avalla'^Ie  to, 
the  edvicator. 

"(g)  Tliere  shaU  be  appropriate  pro^rii;ns 
to  implement  the  facility's  educational  cb- 
Jectives.  Wherever  local  resources  permit  a:.d 
the  needs  of  the  resident  are  served,  resi- 
dents should  attend  educatioijal  program?  in 
the  community.  Educable  and  trainable  r«.~- 
idents  shall  be  provided  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  a  quality  not  less  than  that  provided 
by  public  school  programs  for  comparable 
pupils,  as  regards: 
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"(l)  physical  fa^'lHtles; 
"|2)  qualifications  of  personnel; 
"(31  len(?th  of  the  school  day; 
'■  ( 4 )    length  of  school  year;  , 

"(5)    class  size;  ' 

"(61  provision  of  instructional  matsrlala 
and  supplies;  and 

"(7)  avaUabllity  of  evaluative  and  otber 
ancllliirv  services. 

••(h)  Educational  pro-ams  shall  be  pro- 
vided severely  and  profoundly  retarded  or 
developmentally  disabled  residents,  and  all 
other  residents  for  whom  educational  provi- 
sions may  not  be  required  by  State  laws. 
Irrespective  of   acf   or  ability. 

••(1)  Appropriate  educational  programs 
shall  be  provided  residents  with  hearing, 
vision,  perceptual,  or  motor  impairments,  in 
cooper.it  ion  with  appropriate  staff. 

••(J)  Educational  nrograms  should  Include 
opportunities  for  physical  education,  health 
education,  music  education,  and  art  educa- 
tion, tn  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
residents  being  served. 

"Ik)  A  full  ranfje  of  instructional  materials 
ar.cl  media  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
educational  sta.7  of  the  facility. 

"(1)  Educat4onaI  program  shall  provide 
coeducational  exper!f>nrps.  Learning  activi- 
ties In  the  cla-sroom  shall  be  coordinated 
with  activities  of  daily  llvlnf,'  In  the  living 
luMl.s  and  with  other  pr.^cr.inis  of  the  facility 
and  the  community.  The  facility  shall  seek 
reciprocal  services  to  and  from  the  com- 
munity, within  the  bounds  of  legality  and 
propriety.  An  ertucatl.Dnal  program  operated 
by  a  facility  shall  .';cek  consultation  from 
edMcatlonal  agencies  not  directly  associated 
with  the  facility. 

•Sec.  264.  (a)  There  :.hall  be  available  suf- 
ficient, appropriately  q"nlifled  educational 
personnel,  and  necessary  supporting  staff, 
to  carry  out  the  educational  programs.  De- 
livery of  educational  services  shall  be  the 
re.sponslbUlty  of  a  per>.on  who  is  eligible 
for- 

"lU  certification  an  a  ppecial  educator  of 
the  mentally  retarded  or  other  Individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities;   and 

"i2)  the  credential  required  for  a  com- 
parable supervisory  or  administrative  posi- 
tion In  the  community. 

'•(b)  Teachers  shall  be  provided  aides  or 
assistants,  as  needed.  The  facility's  educators 
shall  adhere  to  a  ccxie  of  ethics  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and 
sLze  of  the  faclUtv.  there  shall  be  an  ongoing 
program  for  stall  development  specifically 
designed  for  educators.  Staff  members  shall 
be  eucouraped  to  p 'rticlnrite  actively  in  pro- 
fessional organizations  related  to  ttielr 
responsibilities. 

"(c)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  facility's 
educational  program,  and  to  facilitate  Its  In- 
tegration with  community  sen  ices,  opportu- 
nities for  Intern.shlps,  student  teaching,  and 
practlcum  experiences  should  be  made  avail- 
able, In  cooperation  with  university  teacher- 
training  programs,  whenever  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  residents  are  thereby  served, 
"subchapter  IV — Food  and  Nutrition 
Services 

"Sfc.  266.  (a)  Pood  and  nutrition  .■'crvices 
shall  be  provided  In  order  to — 

••  ( 1 )    Insure  optimal  nutritional  .status  of 
each  resident,  thereby  enhancing  his  phy- 
sical, emotional,  and  social  well-being;  and 

"(2)  provide  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
In  a  form  consistent  with  developmental 
level,  to  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  each 
resident. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  written  statement  of 
policies  and  procedures  that — 

"(1)  describes  the  Implementation  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
services; 

"(2)  governs  the  functions  and  programs 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  services; 

"(3)  iB  formulated  and  periodically  review- 
ed by  professional  nutrition  personnel; 

"(4)  te  prepared  in  consultation  with  other 
proiesslonal  staff; 
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dietary    require- 
Intake  and   ade- 


"(5)  is  consistent  with  the  facility's  goals 
and  policies; 

"(6)  is  distributed  and  Interpreted  to  all 
facility  pereonnel;  and 

"(7)  complies  with  State  and  local  regula- 
tions. 

"(c)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  foUowing 
services  should  be  provided — 

"(1)  Initial  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  status  of  each  resident,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  (Jeterminatlon  of 
ments  and  a-ssessment  of 
quacy  through — 

"(1)   dietary  interview; 

"(11)  clinical  evaluation; 

"(ill)  biochemical  p.G^iessment; 

"(B)  assessment  of  food  service  practices; 

"(C)  assessment  of  feeding  practices,  ca- 
pabUltles,  and  potential; 

"(2)  maintenance  of  a  continuing  and  pe- 
riodically reviewed  nutrition  record  for  each 
resident; 

'  (3)  incorporation  of  recommendations 
drawn  from  the  nutrition  evaluation  into 
the  total  management  plans  for  the  resident; 

"(4)  periodic  review  of  implementation  of 
recommendations  and  of  need  for  modifica- 
tion: 

"(5)  participation  in  the  continviing  inter- 
disciplinary evaluation  of  Individual  resi- 
de.jts,  for  the  purposes  of  initiation,  moni- 
toring, and  foUowup  of  individualized  hnblll- 
tatlon  programs; 
"(6)  provision  of — 

"(A)  counseling  services  to  the  individual 
resident; 

"(B)  reciprocal  consultation  services  with 
facility  staff  and  students; 

"(C)  counseling  .service  to  residents'  fami- 
lies or  their  surrogates; 

"(D)  nutrition  education,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  for  residents,  families  j>t  surrogates, 
rtaff,  and  students,  and  development  of  such 
progr.ims  in  coordination  with  various  edu- 
cation programs  within  the  facility  and  the 
,  community; 

1      "(7)    coordination   of   nutrition   programs 
(  between    the    facility    and    the    community. 
Including — 

"(A)  development  of  awareness  of  available 
propranis  In  nutrition; 

"(B)  development  of  needed  nutrition 
programs; 

"(C)  encouragment  of  participation  of  pro- 
fessionals and  students  nutrition  programs 
for  the  mentally  rettwtled  and  deyelopmen- 
tally  disabled;  and 

"(8)    development,   coordination,    and   di- 
rection of  nutrition  research,  as  well  as  co- 
operation in  Interdisciplinary  research. 
"(d)  Food  services  shall  include — 
"(1)  menu  planning: 

"(2)  initiating  food  orders  or  requisitions; 
"(3)    establishing   specifications    for    food 
purchases,  and  Insuring  that  such  specifica- 
tions are  met; 

"(4)  storing  and  handling  of  food; 
"(5)  food  preparation; 
"(6)  food  serving; 

"(7)  maintaining  sanitary  standards  in 
compliance  with  State  and  local  regulations; 
and 

"(8)  orientation,  training,  and  supervision 
of  food  service  personnel. 

"(e)  The  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  resi- 
dents shall  lie  met  in  accordance  with  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances  of  the  food 
and  nutrition  board  of  the  national  research 
council,  adjusted  for  age.  sex,  activity,  and 
disability,  through  a  nourishing,  well-bal- 
anced diet.  The  total  food  Intake  of  the  resi- 
dent should  be  evaluated.  Including  food 
conaumtl  outside  of  as  well  as  within  the 
facility. 

"(f)  Menus  shall  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e).  Menus  shall  be  written  In 
advance.  The  dally  menu  shall  be  posted  in 
food  preparation  areas.  When  changes  In  the 
nybnu  are  necessary,  substitutions  should  be 
noted  and  should  provide  equal  nutritive 
values.  Menus  shall  provide  a  sufficient  va- 


riety of  foods  served  In  adequate  amounts 
at  each  meal,  and  shall  be:  (1)  Different 
for  the  same  days  of  each  week;  (2)  Adjusted 
for  seasonal  changes.  Records  of  menus  as 
served  shall  be  filed  and  maintained  for  at 
least  thirty  days.  At  least  a  one-week  supply 
of  staple  foods  and  a  two-day  supply  of 
perishable  foods  shall  be  maintained  on  the 
premises.  Records  of  food  purchased  for 
preparation  shall  be  filed  and  maintained 
for  at  least  thirty  days.  A  file  of  tested  recipes 
adjusted  to  appropriate  yield  should  be 
maintained. 

"(g)   Foods  shall  be  prepared  by  methods 
that — 

"(1)    conserve  nutritive  value; 
"(2)  enhance  flavor;  and 
■•(3)  enhance  appearance. 
"(h)    Pood  shall  be  prepared,  stored,  and 
distributed  in  a  manner  that  assures  a  high 
quality    of   sanitation.    Effective    procedures 
for  cleaning  all  equipment  and  work  areas 
shall  be  followed  consistently.  Dishwashing 
and  panwashlng  shall  be  carried  out  In  com- 
pliance with  State   and  local  health   codes. 
Handwashing    facilities,    including    hot    and 
cold  water,  soap,  and  paper  towels,  shall  be 
provided  adjacent  to  work  area. 

"(1)  When  food  is  transported,  it  shall  be 
done  In  a  manner  that  maintains  proper 
temperature,  protects  the  food  from  coii- 
taminatlon  and  spoilage,  and  Insures  the 
preservation  of  nutritive  value.  Food  storage 
procedttfes  shall  meet  State  and  local  regu- 
lations. Dry  or  staple  food  items  shall  be 
stored  at  least  twelve  Inches  above  the  floor, 
In  a  ventilated  room  not  subject  to  sewage 
or  waste  water  backflow,  or  contamination 
by  condensation,  leakage,  rodents,  or  ver- 
min. Perishable  foods  shall  be  stored  at  the 
proper  temperatures  to  preserve  nutritive 
values.  Food  served  to  residents  and  not  con- 
sumed shall  be  discarded. 

"(j)    There  shall   be  a  sufficient  number 
of  component  personnel  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  the  food  and  nutrition  services,  in- 
cluding— 
"(1)  nutritionists  or  dietitians; 
"(2)  other  food  service  personnel; 
"(3)  clerical  personnel; 
"(4)    depending  upon  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  facility,  food   and   nutrition  services 
shall  be  directed  by  one  of  the  following — 
"(A)   a  dietitian  who  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  appropriate  professional  die- 
tetic association,  and  preferably  eligible  for 
registration  by  such  association,  or  a  nutri- 
tionist who  has  a  master's  degree  in  foods, 
nutrition,   or  public   health   nutrition,   who 
Is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Appropriate 
professional  dietetic  association,  and  prefer- 
ably eligible  for  registration  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  who,  unless  employed  by  a  facility 
that  also  employs  a  dietitian,  has  had  expe- 
rience in  institutional  food  management; 

"(B)  a  food  service  manager  who  has  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  foods,  nutrition,  or  a  re- 
lated field,  and  who  receives  consultation 
from  a  dietary  consultant; 

"(C)  a  responsible  person  who  has  had 
training  and  experience  in  meal  management 
and  service,  and  who  receives  consultation 
from  a  dietary  consultant:  and 

"(D)  the  person  responsible  for  food  and 
nutrition  services  should  have  had  training 
or  experience  In  providing  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  other  individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities  and  should 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs; 

"(5)  the  dietary  consultant  shall — 
"(A)  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  ap- 
propriate   professional    dietetic    association, 
and    preferably  eligible    for   registration    by 
such  association; 

"(B)  serve  on  a  regularly  scheduled  and 
frequent  basis  when  no  full-time  dietitian  is 
available;  and 

"(6)  every  person  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  food  in  the  facility  shall 
have  a  valid  food  handler's  permit,  as  re- 
quired by  State  qr  local  regulations.  No  per- 
son who  is  aflBlctA  with  a  disease  In  a  com- 
municable stage,  or  who  is  a  carrier  of  a  com- 
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muBlcable  disease,  or  who  has  an  open 
wound,  shall  work  In  any  food  service  opera- 
tion. Every  person  engaged  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  food  In  the  faculty  shall 
annually  be  medically  determined  to  be  free 
of  any  disease  in  a  communicable  stage.  All 
dietitians  and  nutritionists  shall  adhere  to 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  appropriate  profes- 
sional dietetic  association." 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity, an  ongoing  Inservlce  training  program 
shall  be  conducted  that  Is  designed  to  Im- 
prove and  maintain  the  skills  of  its  food  and 
nutrition  services  staff,  through  means  such 
as — 

"(1)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
institutes: 

"(2)   college  and  university  courses; 

"(3)  participation  in  professional  organi- 
zations; 

"(4)  participation  In  interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"(5)   visitations  to  other  facilities;  and 

"(6)  access  to  adequate  library  resources, 
including  current  and  relevant  books  and 
journals  In  nutrition  and  mental  retarda- 
tion, 

"(1)  Opportunities  should  be  provided,  in 
cooperation  with  university  and  other  train- 
ing programs,  for  students  to  obtain  practi- 
cal experience,  under  appropriate  supervi- 
sion, whenever  the  best  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents are  thereby  served. 

"(m)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  fulfill  the  profession- 
al, educational,  administrative,  operational, 
and  research  needs  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
services.  Dining  areas  and  facilities  for  food 
storage,  preparation,  and  distribution  shall 
be— 

"(1)  designed  in  cooperation  with  a  dieti- 
tian and,  when  appropriate,  with  assistance 
from  a  qualified  food  service  and  equipment 
consultant; 

"(2)  adequate  for  the  storage  and  preser- 
vation of  food; 

"(3)  In  compliance  with  State  and  local 
sanitation   and   other  requirements; 

"(4)  adequate  for  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food;  and 

"(5)  adequate  for  sanitary  storage  for  all 
dishes  and  equipment. 

"Subchapter  V — Library  Services 

"Sec.  266.  (a)  Library  services.,  which  in- 
clude the  location,  acquisition,  organiza- 
tion, utilization,  retrieval,  and  delivery  of 
materials  in  a  variety  of  media,  shall  be 
available  to  the  facility,  in  order  to  support 
and  strengthen  its  total  habilitatlon  program 
by  providing  complete  and  Integrated  multi- 
media Information  services  to  both  staff  and 
residents.  Library  services  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  facility  the  resources  of  local, 
regional.  State,  and  National  library  systems 
and  networks.  Library  services  shall  be  avail- 
able to  all  residents,  regardless  of  chronologi- 
cal age,  degree  of  retardation,  level  of  com- 
munication skills,  or  accompanying  disabili- 
ties or  handicaps. 

"(b)  Ubrary  services  to  residents  shall  be 
rendered — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween library  staff  and  residents; 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
librarians  and  other  persons  working  with 
the  residents,  designed  to — 

"(A)  maintain  an  atmosphere  that  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  the  resident  to  access  to 
Information  and  to  personal  use  of  library 
materials  appropriate  to  his  level  of  devel- 
opment in  communication  skills  or  to  his 
desire  to  conform  to  peer  groups;  and 

"(B)  enhance  Interpersonal  relationships 
between  direct-care  workers  and  residents, 
through  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  written, 
recorded,  or  oral  literature  appropriate  to  the 
resident's  level  of  development  and  preffcr- 
ence.  , 

"(c)  Library  services  available  to  residents 
should  include — 

"(i)  assistanoe  in  team  evaluation  and 
assessment  of  the  individual's  level  of  de- 


velopment In  communication  skills,  such  as 
listening,  comprehension,  reading,  and  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  stimuli  in  a  wide  range  and 
variety  of  media; 

"(2)  provision  of  informational,  recrea- 
tional, and  educational  materials  appropriate 
to  individual  residents  at  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment in  communication  skills,  includ- 
ing media  to  stimulate  sensory  development, 
both  in  the  library  and  in  the  living  unit. 
Such  materials  should  Include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

"(A)  books,  including  picture.  Juvenile, 
adult,  high  interest-low  vocabulary,  large 
print,  and  talking  books; 

"(B)   magazines.  Including  Juvenile,  adult 
pictorial,   and  magazines  on  talking  books; 
"(C)  newspapers: 

"(D)    audiovisual   media,   including   films, 
filmstrips,   slides,   video   tapes,   audio   tapes, 
and  records,  and  appropriate  equipment; 
"(E)  graphics; 

"(F)  experiant  materials,  such  as  manip- 
ulative materials,  toys  and  games,  rella, 
and  animals; 

"(3)  development  of  programs  for  indivi- 
dual or  group  enjoyment,  for  development  of 
communication  skills,  for  encouragement 
and  satisfaction  of  natural  human  curiosity 
about  anything,  including  sex  and  the  facts 
of  life,  and  for  general  enhancement  of  self- 
image.  These  programs  should  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

"(Ai  storytelling,  with  listener  participa- 
tion through  games  or  other  activities; 

"iB)  reading  aloud,  including  'reading' 
pictures; 

"(C)  film  or  fllmstrlp  programs; 
•'(D|   listening  to  recorded  media; 
••(E)  media  discussion  groups; 
"(F)   library  clubs; 

"(G)  touching,  browsing,  exploring,  or 
nivmini;  sensory  stimuli; 

■•(Hi  creative  writing,  including  group 
coiv.posltion  through  dictation,  tape  record- 
ing, etc  ; 

••(I)  puppetry,  including  the  making  of 
puppets: 

'•(J)  creative  dramatics; 
"(4)   opportunities  to  visit,  and  make  use 
of,  community  library  services  and  facilities 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  terms, 
as  any  resident  of  the  community; 

"(5)  referral  services  to  the  community 
library  most  convenient  to  place  of  resi- 
dence or  employment,  when  the  resident 
leaves  the  facility;  and 

"(6)  active  participation  in,  and  encour- 
agement of,  library  programs  related  to  the 
educational  and  habllitative  services  of  the 
facility,  including  the  supplementation, 
support,  and  reinforcement  of  school  pro- 
grams. 

••(d)  Librarians  providing  service  to  resi- 
dents should  act  as  advocates  on  their  behalf 
if  facility  policies  or  community  library  pol- 
icies interfere  with  the  retarded  or  develop- 
mentally  disabled  person's  freedom  to  read 
materials  of  his  own  choosini^^  or  if  they 
deny  or  abrogate  his  right  to  inf6rmatlon  or 
access  to  library  services  of  any  kind,  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  appropriate  professional  library  associa- 
tion. 

"(e)  Library  services  to  staff  should  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  selection,  acquisition,  organization, 
classification,  cataloging,  procurement 
through  Interlibrary  loan,  and  dissemination 
of  informational,  educational,  and  instruc- 
tional library  materials  and  audiovisual 
equipment; 

"(2)  provision  of  reference  and  biblio- 
graphic materials  and  services,  literature 
searches,  bibliography  compilation,  indexing 
and  abstracting  services,  and  other  guides  to 
the  literature  relevant  to  mental  retardation 
and   developmental  disabilities; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  material  for  evaluation 
for  purchase; 

"(4)  provision  of  a  current  awareness  pro- 
gram to  alert  staff  to  new  materials  and  de- 
velopments in  their  fields; 


"(5)  orientation  to  library  services  and 
functions.  Including  continuing  instruction 
and  assistance  in  the  use  of  Informational 
sources,  and  participation  in  general  orienta- 
tions to  the  facility: 

"16)  provision  of  written  and  oral  trans- 
lation services;  and 

"(7»  cooperation  In  Inservlce  training 
programs  by  v.orking  with  subject  specic^!- 
ists  and  by  recommending,  providing,  or 
producing  materials  in  various  media. 

•'(f|  Library  services  to  the  facUity  may 
include — 

"  ( 1 1  provision  of  informational  materials 
about  the  facility  and  mental  retardation 
developmental  disabilities  in  general, 
through  an  organized  collection  of  re- 
sources: 

"(21  assistance  with  such  public  relation 
functions  as  preparing  brochures,  program 
statements,  aiinual  reports,  writing  news  re- 
leases and  feature  stories,  and  offering  edi- 
torial and  research  assistance  to  staff  pre- 
paring professional  books  and   papers:    and 

•'iS)  assistance  in  preparing  grant  appli- 
cations and  report  writing. 

••(g)  ^^^^en  libra! y  services  are  provided  in 
the   facility — 

■•(1)  there  shall  be  a  written  statement 
of  objectives  that  make  possible  a  well-con- 
ceived, comprci.ensive.  long-range  program  of 
library  development,  consistent  with  the 
overall  goals  of  the  facility,  adapted  to  t:ie 
needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  residents.  a!;d 
designed  to  be  modified  as  the  program  of 
the  facility  changes; 

••(2)  there  shall  be  a  set>arate  budget,  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  program  in  acccrd- 
ance  with  stated  goals  and  objectives: 

■•(3)  library  services  shall  be  placed  wit:-in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  facility 
in  such  a  way  sis  to  be  available  to.  ar,d 
maximally  utilized  by,  all  relevant  services 
and  programs; 

••(4)  there  shall  be  written  pclicics  co.er- 
ing  the  library's  day-to-day  activities,  and 
the  coordination  of  these  activities  with 
those  of  other  services  of  ilie  facility  and 
with  related  activities  in  the  community: 

••(5)  there  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  program 
in  Eiccordance  with  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives: 

••(6)  a  qualified  librarian  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  sdl  library  services.  Where  the  level 
of  need  for  services  does  not  require  the  full- 
time  employment  of  a  professional  librarian, 
coverage  may  be  through  the  use  of  consult- 
ant service  or  sujiervisory  personnel.  throu{.'h 
the  pooling  of  resources  and  the  sharing  of 
services  by  two  or  more  facilities  in  a  geo- 
graphic area,  or  through  service  supplied 
through  a  regional  library  system; 

"(7)  the  librarian  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate,  in  the  interdisciplinar}-  plan- 
ning, development,  and  evaluation  of  facil- 
ity programs; 

"(8)  the  librarian  should  coordinate  the 
purchasing  of  all  print  and  nonprint  mate- 
rials for  the  facility,  and  act  as  the  facilitv's. 
informed  agent  in  initiating  the  purchase  of 
print  and  nonprint  materials,  and  the  library 
should  serve  as  clearing  hoxise  for  such  hold- 
ings; 

'•(9)   librarians  should  participate  in — 
'•(A)  educating  appropriate  members  of  the 
community,  concerning  the  library  needs  of 
residents; 

■•(B)  planning,  with  community  librari- 
ans, the  utilization  of  library  resources  to 
optimize  resident  adjustment; 

'•(C)  developing  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  w^ithin  community  libraries 
that  residents  will  use; 

'•(10)  appropriate  relationships  with  other 
libraries  and  community  agencies  shall  be 
established  to  more  effectively  accomplish 
the  library^s  service  functions; 

•■(11)  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity, there  should  be  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram designed  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
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skills  of  library  services  staaf  tlirough  means 

8UCh    SL£ — 

"(A)  staff  meetings  aud  luservlce  training; 

"  I B I  seminars,  workahops,  conferences,  aud 
l;-.-t:tutes; 

"(Ci   college  tiiid  university  courses; 

'  (Di    pr(Jiesftic>n:il  ort'aniyations; 

•■|E»  participation  in  Inieraisciplinary 
groups; 

"(F)  visits  to  other  racllUles; 

"(G)  access  to  relevant  prijlesoional  lit- 
erature; 

■■(12»  whene\er  appropriate,  the  library 
should  provide  iratmnic  for  beginning  li- 
brarians, further  tlie  orientation  and  train- 
ing of  library  assistants,  technicians,  or  vol- 
unteers, and  serve  as  a  tralulug  cedler  for 
hbr.iry  inbtitutcs  or  workshops; 

"(13)  library  services  stiould  be  located  so 
as  to  be  convenient  and  accessible  to  all 
u.sers: 

"(14)   all  library  functions  should  be  IntP- 
praiel  within  a  centralized  location,  when- 
ever this  does  not  act  as  a  barrier  to  acces- 
sibility for  any  groupj 
^  "(15)  space,  physical  facilities,  and  equip- 

ment shall  be  adequate  to  carry  out  tiie 
program,  and  kIuiII  ccniply  with  the  st:ind- 
arda  for  library  services  In  health  care  In- 
stitutions published  by  the  appropriate  pro- 
fessional library  association  cf  hospit  '.Is  a'ld 
Institutions  of  the  appropriite  pro.t; 'k  n<ii 
library  association; 

"H6)  the  hours  during  which  the  library 
Is  open  should  meet  the  requlreineuta  of  the 
majority  of  ili?  library's  u.sers.  and  should 
be  as  generous  as  pos-iible;    and 

"(17)  u.sers  of  library  services  shall  pw- 
ti.ipate  In  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
library  programs,  by  nieaiLs  such  as  advisory 
commlltees. 

"ih)  If  library  .services  are  provided  out- 
side the  facility,  tliere  shall  be  a  formal 
agreement  that  stipulate.';  lines  of  commu- 
nication, areas  of  responsibility,  and  kinU«; 
of  service. 

"(1)  The  lndivldu!\l  repponsiblo  for  main- 
taining standards  t  f  profe8.-^lonal  anS  ethi- 
cal practice  In  the  rendering  of  library  serv- 
ices to  the  facility — 

"(1)  BhAU  have  a  master's  degree  In  library 
Bcteace  from  a  school  accredited  by  the  rec- 
ognized national  profeaslonal  library  aaeocl- 
atlon;  and 

" (I'i  abould  have  preparation  la  a  field 
relevant  to  warlc  with  t^e  mentally  refcirded 
and  other  Individuals  with  developmental 
dls&bllltlr-s 

"(J)  Individual  rendering  library  services, 
including  llbrarlan<<.  media  speciallats.  library 
and  media  technicians,  supportive  stafl,  and 
volunteers,  shall  have  qualifications  appro- 
priate to  their  re'-.ponslblllties  and  duties. 
"Subchapter    VT — Medical    Service 

"Src.  287.  (a)  Medical  services  Fhall  be 
provided  In  order  to — 

"n  )  achieve  and  maintain  an  optimal' level 
of  general  health  for  eac 

"1 2)    maximize  norm; 
vent  dl'abllity:  and 

"(3)  facilitate  the  opM.-iui!  developmeht  ff 
p-'.rh  r"<-lrtent 

"'b)   Medical  yervice-?  shall  be  rendered — 

"i  1 )  directly,  throtiph  person'i!  contact  be- 
t-'.een   phy-iclans  and  residents:   and 

"(2)  Indirectly,  throu'^h  contact  between 
p*iy«;lc!ans  and  other  persons  worlring  with 
the  renldentfl.  which  Is  designed  to  maln- 
tril!i  an  environment  tliat  recognize*  and 
meets  the  health.  l>yg^cne.  sanitary,  and  nu- 
tritional needs  of  the  residents. 

"-c(  Medical  eerrtceR  available  to  the  resl- 
denti:'.l  facility  should  Include —  | 

•  I  1 )  evaluation  and  diagnosis;  I 

'    2^   treatment: 

"(3 1  program  development  fcervUCB.  Inqhid- 
liiL'  thoi^e  relating  to —  ij 

"(A)  resident  habllltation;  ■!» 

"iBi   sta.T  training;  . 

"(C>  community  participation;  | 

'•i4)   consultation  with,  or  relating  to — 

" \K)  resldeate, 


facji  resident; 

191  function  and,  p'e- 


"(B)  families  of  residents; 
"(C)   tbe  adnalnlstratlon  and  operation  of 
the  faciaty: 

"(5)  medical  and  ancillary  stall  training; 
and 

"(6)  preventive  health  services  for  resi- 
dents and  BtalT. 

"(d)  The  services  of  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals  that  are  accredited  by  the  recog- 
nized national  appropriate  joint  (ximmlsBlon 
on  accreditation  of  hospitals  shall  be  avail- 
able to  residents.  Only  pathology,  clinical 
laboratory,  and  radiologic  services  that  meet 
tbe  hospital  accreditation  standards  of  such 
Joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hospi- 
tals shall  be  utilized.  Electroencephalograph- 
Ic  services  shall  be  available  as  necessary. 
There  shall  be  evidence,  such  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  a  record  of  the  deliberations  of  a 
utilization  review  committee,  that  such  hofl- 
pltal  and  laboratory  services  are  utilised  In 
accordance  with  proper  professional  stand- 
ards. 

"(e)  Physicians  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate — 

"(1)  In  the  continuing  Interdisciplinary 
evaluation  of  Individual  residents,  for  the 
purposes  of  Initiation,  monitoring,  and  fol- 
lowup  of  Individualized  habllltation  pro- 
grams;   and 

"(2)  In  the  development  for  each  resident 
of  a  detailed,  written  statement  of^ 

"(A)  case  management  goals,  encompass- 
ing the  areas  of  physical  and  meiitad  health, 
education,  and  functional  and  social  compe- 
tence; and 

"(B)  a  rnaiia';ement  plan  detailing  the 
various  habllltation  or  rehabilitation  modal- 
ities that  are  to  be  applied  In  order  to  achieve 
the  specified  goals,  with  clear  designation  of 
responsibility  for  implementation. 

"(f)  The  management  plan  shall  ordi- 
narily Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to — 

"(1)  the  resident's  day-to-day  activity 
progr.iin; 

"(2)  physical  rehabilitation  to  prevent  and 
correct  deformity,  to  enhance  mobility,  and 
to  facilitate  training  in  self-help  skills; 

"(3)  provision  for  adaptive  equipment  nec- 
essary to  the  rehahilltatlon  plan; 

"(4)  an  educational  program: 

"  ( 5 )  a  vocation  and  occupational  program: 

"(S)  stated  intervals  for  review  of  the 
management  plan;    and 

"(7)  short-  and  long-term  goals,  includ- 
ing criteria  for  release. 

"(g)    Statement    of   treatment    goals    and 
management   plana   shall    be    reviewed    and 
updated — 
-  "(I)  as  needed,  but  at  least  annually;  and 

"(2)  to  Insure  continuing  appropriateness 
of  the  goals,  consistency  of  management 
methods  with  the  goals,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  progress  toward  the  goals. 

"(h)  Special  attention  shall  be  given  those 
residents  who.  without  active  Intervention. 
are  at  risk  of  further  loes  of  function,  by 
means  that  Include — 

"(1)  early  diagnosis  of  disease; 

"(2)  prompt  treatment  in  the  earlv  stages 
of  disease: 

"(3)  limitation  of  disability  by  arret  ting 
the  disease  process; 

"(4)  prevention  of  complications  and  se- 
quelae;  and 

"(5)  rehabilitation  services  to  raise  af- 
fected Individual  to  his  greatest  possible 
level  of  function.  In  spite  Ot  his  handicap, 
by  maximizing  the  use  oO  his  remaining 
capabilities.  / 

•■(1)  Preventive  hea'tn  service";  to  residents 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  means  for  the  prompt  detection  and 
referral  of  health  problems,  through  adequate 
medical  surveillance,  periodic  In.spectlon,  and 
re^jular  medical  examination; 

"(2)  annual  physical  examinations,  that 
Include — 

"(A)   examination  of  vlblon  and  hearing; 

"(B)   routine  screening  laboratory  examl- 

uutlun;i,  as  determined  by  the  physician,  and 


special  studies  when  the  Index  of  suspicion 
is  high; 

"(3)  maintenance  of  a  graphic  record  of 
height  and  weight  for  each  resident.  In  a 
form  that  permits  ready  reference  to  stand- 
ardized norms; 

"(4)  Immunizations,  using  as  a  guide  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Advisory  Committee  on  Im- 
munization Practices  and  of  the  appropriate 
committee  on  the  control  of  infectious  dis- 
eases of  the  appropriate  medical  specialty 
as.soclatlon; 

"(5)  tuberculofcls  control.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
medical  specialty  association  as  appropriate 
to  the  facility's  population;  and 

"(6)  reporting  of  communicable  diseases 
and  Infections  In  accordance  with  law. 

"  ( J )  Prevent  ive  health  services  to  staff  shall 
include — 

"(1)  preemploymeiit  physical  examina- 
tions; and 

"(2)  surveys  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  communicable  diseases. 

"(k)  There  shall  be  a  formal  arrangement 
for  qualified  medical  care  for  the  facility. 
Including  care  for  medical  emergencies  on  a 
twenty-four-hour,  seven-days-a-week  basis. 
A  physician,  fully  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine m  the  State  In  which  the  facility  is 
located,  shall  be  designated  to  be  responsible 
for— 

"( I  I  malntaluhig  standards  of  professional 
and  ethical  practice  in  the  rendering  of  medi- 
cal 5«rvice8  In  the  facility;  and 

"(2)  maintaining  the  general  health  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  the  facllitv  and/or 
Kystein  of  health  services.  J 

Each  resident  shall  have  a  personal  (pri- 
mary) physician,  who  maintains  familiarity 
with  his  state  of  health  and  with  conditions 
within  the  residential  living  unit  that  bear 
on  his  health.  Qualified  medical  specialists 
of  recognl2!ed  professional  ability  shall  be — 
"(1)  available  for  a  broad  range  of  spe- 
cialized care  and  consultation;  and 
"  ( 2 )  appropriately  used. 
**(  1 )  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  tbe  facility, 
an  ongoing  Inservlce  training  program  shall 
be  conducted  that  Is  designed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  medical  skills  of  Ita  physi- 
cians and  their  knowledge  o(  developmental 
disabUltles,  through  methods  sucli  as  staff 
seminars,  outside  speakers,  attendance  at 
professional  medical  meetings,  and  informa- 
tional exchanges  with  tuilversltles  and  teach- 
ing hospitals. 

"(m)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  fulflll  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  administrative  needs 
of  the  medical  service. 

"Subchapter  vn — Nursing  Services 
"Sec.  268.  (a)  Residents  shall  be  provided 
with    nursing   services.    In   accordance   with 
their  needs.  In  order  to — 

"(1)    develop   and   maintain    an   environ- 
ment thit  will  meet  their  total  health  needs; 
"(2)  foster  optimal  health; 
"(3)    encoursige    maximum    self-care    and 
Indejiendence;   and 
"  (4)  provide  skilled  nursing  care  as  needed. 
"(b)    There  shall  be  a  written  statement 
of   nursing   philosophy  and  objectives  that 
are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  facility 
and  that  give  direction  to  the  nursing  pro- 
gram. Nursing  personnel  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  formulation,  review,  and  revision  of 
the  philosophy  and  objectives.  The  philoso- 
phy and  objectives  shall  be^ 

"(1)  distributed  to  all  nursing  personnel; 
and 

"(2)  made  available  and  Interpreted  to  all 
other  personnel. 

"(c)    Nursing  services  should  be  provided 
through — 
"(1)    direct  nursing  intervention; 
"(2)    instruction  and  supervision  of  facil- 
ity staff  rendering  nursing  care: 

"(3)  supporting,  counseling,  and  teaching 
the  resident,  his  family,  and  bis  direct-care 
staff,  at  tbe  facility  or  In  tbe  borne; 
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"(4)  consultation  and  foUowthrough  In 
the  Interest  of  the  resident;   and 

••(5)  participation  on  appropriate  facility 
committees. 

"(d)  Nursing  services  to  residents  shall 
include,  when   appropriate — 

"(1)  professional  nurse  participation  In — 

"(A)  the  preadmission  evaluation  study 
and  plan; 

"  (B)  tbe  evaluation  study,  program  design, 
and  placement  of  the  resident  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  tbe  facility; 

"(C)  tbe  periodic  reevaluatlon  of  the  type, 
extent,  and  quality  of  services  and  program- 
ing; 

"(D)  tbe  development  of  discharge  plans; 

"(E)  tbe  referral  to  appropriate  commun- 
ity resources; 

"(2)  services  directed  toward  tbe  promo- 
tion of  health.  Including — 

"(A)  observation  and  assessment  of  the 
developmental  function  of  the  resident, 
within  bis  environment; 

"(B)  training  In  habits  of  personal  hy- 
giene; 

"(C)   family  life  and  sex  education; 

"(D)  safety  education; 

"(E)  control  of  communicable  diseases  and 
Infections,  through — 

"(1)  Identification  and  assessment; 

"(11)  reporting  to  medical  authority; 

"(ill)  Implementation  of  appropriate  pro- 
tective and  preventive  measures; 

"(P)  development  of  a  written  plan  for 
nursing  action.  In  relation  to  tbe  total  ha- 
bllltation program; 

"(O)  modification  of  the  nursing  plan.  In 
terms  of  tbe  resident's  daily  needs,  at  least 
annually  for  adults  and  more  frequently  for 
children.  In  accordance  with  developmental 
changes; 

"(3)  participation  In  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ability for  all  residents,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  those  residents  who  exhibit  the  low- 
est level  of  functional  development.  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  nursing  assessment  of  tbe  functional 
level  of  development; 

"(B)  development,  implementation,  and 
coordination  of  a  plan  to  maintain  and  en- 
covirage  optimal  level  of  function,  with  writ- 
ten provision  for  direct  and  indirect  nursing 
Intervention; 

"(4)  planned.  Intensive  nursing  care  for 
every  resident  who  Is  medically  determined 
to  be  acutely  ill. 

"(e)  A  professional  nurse  shall  participate, 
as  ^proprlate,  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  training  of  facility  personnel. 
Direct-care  personnel  shall  be  trained  In — 

"(1)  detecting  signs  of  illness  or  dysfunc- 
tion that  warrant  medical  or  nursing  Inter- 
vention; 

"(2)  basic  skills  required  to  meet  the 
health  needs  and  problems  of  the  residents; 
and 

"(3)  first  aid  In  the  presence  of  accident 
or  Illness. 

"(f)  Qualified  nurses  shall  be  encouraged 
to  become  Involved  in — 

"(1)  Initiating,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
nursing  research; 

"(2)  evaluating  and  applying  relevant  re- 
search findings  for  tbe  benefit  of  residents; 

"(3)  formulating  the  policies  governing  re- 
search In  tbe  facility;  and 

"(4)  serving  as  resource  persons  to  schools 
of  nursing,  and  to  public  health  nursing  and 
related  agencies. 

"(g)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient, 
appropriately  qualified  nursing  staff,  which 
may  Include  currently  licensed  practical 
nurses  and  other  supporting  personnel,  to 
carry  out  tbe  various  nursing  services  activ- 
ities. A  registered  professional  nurse  shall 
be  deslg:nated  as  being  responsible  for  main- 
taining standards  of  professional,  legal,  and 
ethical  practice  In  the  delivery  of  nursing 
services  according  to  tbe  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents. The  Individual  responsible  for  the  de- 
livery of   nursing   services — 


"(1)  should  have  at  least  a  master's  de- 
gree in  nursing;   and 

"(2)  shall  have  knowledge  and  experience 
In  the  field  of  development  disabUltles. 

"(h)  Nursing  service  personnel  at  all  lev- 
els of  experience  and  competence  shall 
be— 

"(1)  assigned  responsibilities  In  accord- 
ance with  their  qualifications; 

"(<2)  delegated  authority  commensurate 
with  their  responsibility;  and 

"(3)  provided  appropriate  professional 
nursing    supervision. 

"(1)  Organized  nursing  services  and  pro- 
fessional nurse  practitioners  should  have 
recourse  to  qualified  and  appropriate  con- 
sultants as  needed.  All  professional  nurses 
shall  be  familiar  with,  and  adhere  to,  the 
code  of  ethics  published  by  the  appropriate 
nationally  recognized  professional  nurses' 
association. 

"(J)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility, 
there  shall  be  an  educational  program  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  clinical  competencies 
and  the  knowledge  of  development  disabili- 
ties of  Its  professional  nursing  staff,  through 
means.  Including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce  training: 

"(2)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
Institutes; 

"(3)   college  and  university  courses; 

"(4)  participation  in  professional  or- 
ganizations; 

"(5)  pstfticlpatlon  In  interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"(6)   visits  to  other  facilities;  and 

"(7)  access  to  relevant  professional 
literature. 

"(k)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  tbe  facility's 
nursing  program,  and  to  facilitate  its  inte- 
gration with  community  services,  educa- 
tional experiences  for  students  of  all  types  of 
professional  and  vocational  nursing  schools 
shall  be  encouraged  and  defined  by  a  con- 
tracttial  agreement,  whenever  tbe  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  residents  are  thereby  served. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  fulfill  the  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  administrative  needs 
of  the  nursing  service.  Professional  nursing 
consultation  shall  be  Included  In  the  design 
and  modification  of  areas  and  facilities  that 
win  be  used  by  the  111  and  the  physically 
handicapped. 

"Subchapter  VIII — Pharmacy  Services 

"Sec.  269.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  im- 
proved resident  care  and  to  promote  optimal 
response  to  drug  therapy  by  the  residents, 
through  the  full  utilization  of  tbe  knowledge 
and  skills  of  the  pharmacist,  pharmacy  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  under  the  direction  of 
a  qualified  pharmacist.  There  shall  be  a 
formal  arrangement  for  qualified  pharmacy 
services.  Including  provision  for  emergency 
service,  by  means  appropriate  to  the  facility. 
Such  means  may  Inplude  tbe  services  of  a 
pharmacist  In  a  local  community  or  hospi- 
tal pharmacy  that  meet  tbe  standards  listed 
herein,  as  well  as  tbe  operation  of  Its  own 
pharmacy  by  the  facility.  There  shall  be  a 
current  pharmacy  manual  that — 

"(1)  Includes  policies  and  procedures,  and 
defines  tbe  functions  and  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  pharmacy  services;   and 

"(2)  la  revised  annually  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments  In  services  and  man- 
agement techniques. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  formulary  system, 
approved  by  the  responsible  physician  and 
pharmacist,  and  by  other  appropriate  facility 
staff.  Copies  of  the  faculty's  formulary  and 
of  the  nationally  recognized  American  hos- 
pital formulary  service  shaU  be  located  and 
avaUable,  as  appropriate  to  tbe  facility. 

"(c)  Upon  admission  of  the  resident,  a 
medication  history  of  prescription  and  non- 
prescription drugs  used  shall  be  obtained, 
preferably  by  the  pharmacist,  and  this  Infor- 
mation shaU  be  entered  In  tbe  resident's 
record  for  the  Information  of  tbe  staff.  The 
pharmacist  shaU — 


"(1)  receive  the  original,  or  a  direct  copy, 
of  the  physician's  drug  treatment  order: 

"(2)  review  the  drug  regimen,  and  any 
changes,  for  potential  adverse  reactions,  &".- 
lergies.  interactions,  contraindications,  ra- 
tionality, and  laboratory  test  modifications, 
and  advise  the  physician  of  any  recommended 
changes,  with  reasons  and  with  an  alt^rrnate 
drug  regimen: 

"(3)  maintain  for  each  resident  an  Individ- 
ual record  of  all  medications  (prescription 
and  nonprescription)  dispensed,  Includii.p 
quantities  and  fpequency  of  refills; 

"(4)  participate,  as  appropriate.  In  the 
continuing  InterdlBclpllnary  evaluation  of  in- 
dividual residents,  for  the  purposes  of  Initia- 
tion, monitoring,  and  followup  of  individ- 
ualized habUltation  programs; 

"(5)  participate  in  any  of  the  following 
activities  that  are  undertaken  Ln  the  facility; 

"(Al  drug  research; 

"(B)  drug  utilization  review; 

"(C)  Infection  and  communicable  disease 
committee; 

"(D)  safety  committee; 

"(E)   patient  care  Incident  review:  and 

"(6)  establish  quality  speciScations  for 
drug  purchases,  and  Insure  that  they  are 
met. 

"(d)  The  pharmacist  should — 

"(1)  prepare  a  drug  treatment  plan,  as 
prescribed  by  the  attending  physician.  Kr 
incluslon  in  the  resident's  record  and  for 
use  by  the  staff,  that  Includes — 

"I  A)  the  drug  product,  dosage  form,  route 
of  administration,  and  time  of  administra- 
tion, including,  when  appropriate,  the  time 
with  respect  to  meals,  other  drugs,  and 
activities; 

"(B)  a  schedule  of  laboratory  tests  r.eces- 
sary  to  detect  adverse  reactions; 

"(C)  nothing  of  any  potential  adverse  re- 
actions for  the  staff's  Information; 

"(2)  regularly  review  the  record  of  each 
resident  on  medication,  and  have  contact 
with  selected  residents  with  potential  prob- 
lems, noting  In  the  residents'  records  ar.d 
reporting  to  physicians  any  observations  of 
response  to  drug  therapy,  and  of  adverse 
reactions  and  over  or  underutUlzation  of 
drugs; 

"(3)  provide  instructions  and  counseling 
on  the  correct  use  of  his  drugs,  as  prescribed 
by  the  attending  physician,  to  each  resi- 
dent on  home  visit  and  discharge,  and  or  tj 
his  parents: 

"(4)  provide  education  and  counseling  to 
residents  In  independent  living  units  on  the 
correct  use  of  their  drugs,  as  prescribed  by 
the  attending  physician,  and  on  the  results 
expected  from  correct  use  and  from  over  or 
underuse; 

"(5)  participate  In  programs  for  sex  educa- 
tion and  drug  abuse  education; 

"(6)  provide  Information  on  the  residents 
drug  regimen  to  the  receiving  faculty  phar- 
macist, when  the  resident  Is  transferred,  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  resident  or  his 
guardian,  to  the  resident's  -community 
pharmacist,  his  private  physician,  and  or  the 
community  mental  retardation  or  develop- 
mental disability  service  when  the  resident 
Is  discharged  from  the  faculty,  so  as  to  insure 
continuity  of  care; 

"(7)  psu-ticlpate  in  inservlce  education  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  direct-care  sta.T: 

"(8)  orient  and  teach  students  In  phar- 
macy and  other  professions,  regarding  phar- 
marcy's  services  to  the  residents  and  regard- 
ing drugs  and  their  uses;   and 

"(9)  participate  in  public  educational  and 
informational  programs  on  mental  retarda- 
tion and  developmental  disabilities. 

"(e)  Where  appropriate  to  the  faculty, 
there  shall  be  a  phsirmacy  and  therapeutics 
committee,  that  Includes  one  or  more  phar- 
macists, to  develop  policy  on  drug  usage  in 
the  faculty,  and  to  develc^  and  maintain  a 
current  formulary.  This  committee  shall 
meet  not  less  than  once  every  three  months. 
Minutes  of  the  committee  meetr-.gs  bhai;  be 
kept  on  file. 
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"(f)  Written  poUclea  and  procedures  that 
govern  the  safe  administration  and  handling 
of  all  drugs  sluOJ  bo  developed  by  the  respon- 
sible pharmacist,  physician,  nurse,  and  other 
professional  staff,  as  appropriate  to  the  facll- 
uy.  The  compounding,  packaging,  labeling, 
a.-d  dispensing  of  drugs.  Including;  samples 
and  Investigational  drugs,  shall  be  done  by 
the  pharmacist,  or  under  his  direct  supervi- 
sion, with  proper  controls  and  recog-ds.  Each 
drug  shaU  be  Identified  up  to  the  point  of 
administration.  Procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  obtaining  drugs  when  the  phar- 
macy Is  closed. 

"(g)  The  unit  dose  or  Individual  prescrip- 
tion system  of  drug  distribution  sbould  be 
used.  Wherever  poeslble,  drugs  that  require 
dosage  measurement  shall  be  dispensed  by 
the  pharmacist  In  a  form  ready  to  be  admin- 
istered to  the  patient. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  a  written  policy  re- 
garding the  administration  of  all  drugs  u.sed 
by  the  resident*,  including  those  not  spe- 
clflcally  prescribed  by  the  attending  practi- 
tioner. There  shaU  be  a  written  policy  re- 
garding the  routine  of  drug  administration. 
Including  standardization  of  abbreviations 
Indicating  dose  schedules.  Medications  shall 
not  bo  used  by  any  resident  other  than  the 
one  for  whom  they  were  Issued.  Only  appro- 
priately trained  staff  shall  be  allowed  to  ad- 
minister drug^. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  a  wrUlen  policy  to\ern- 
Ing  the  self-administration  of  drugs,  whether 
prescribed  or  not. 

"(J)  Drugs  ShaU  be  stored  under  proper 
cordltlons  of  sanitation,  temperature,  light, 
moisture.  ventUatlon.  segregation,  and  secu- 
rity. All  drugs  shall  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key  except  when  authorized  personnel  are 
In  attendance.  Th?  security  requirements  of 
Federal  and  SUte  laws  shall  be  satisfied  In 
storeroom-s,  pharmacies,  and  living  uniis. 
Poisons,  drugs  u.sed  externally,  and  dniirs 
taken  internally  shall  be  stored  on  separ.ve 
shelves  or  in  .separate  cabinets,  at  all  loca- 
tions. Medications  that  are  stored  In  a  re- 
f'Uerator  containing  things  oth«r  than 
tirups  shall  be  kept  In  a  separate  oomnart- 
ment  with  proper  security.  A  perpetual  In- 
ventory shall  bo  maintained  of  each  narcotic 
drug  in  the  pharmacy,  and  In  each  unit  In 
which  such  dr\igs  are  kept,  and  laventory 
records  shall  show  the  quantities  of  receipts 
and  Issues  and  the  person  to  whom  tesued  or 
administered.  If  there  Is  a  drug  storeroom 
separate  from  the  pharmacy,  there  ehall  be 
a  perpetual  Inventory  of  receipts  a.Td  is.sues 
of  all  drupK  by  such  storeroom. 

■■(k)  The  pharmacist  should  review  the 
drugs  in  each  living  unit  montWv,  and 
should  remove  outdated  and  deteriorated 
drugs  and  drugs  not  being  u.sed.  Dlscon- 
tlnued  and  outdated  drugs,  and  containers 
With  worn.  Illegible,  or  missing  labels,  shall 
bo  returned  to  the  pharmacy  for  proper  dis- 
position. 

"M^  There  shall  be  automatic  stop  orders 
on  all  drugs  There  shall  be  a  drug  recall  pro- 
cedure that  can  be  readily  Implemented. 
Medication  errors  and  drug  reactions  shall 
bo  recorded  and  reported  Immediately  to  the 
practitioner  who  ordered  the  drug.  There 
shall  be  a  procedure  for  reporting  advcr.-e 
dru5  reactions  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
AdmlnUtratlon.  The  pharmacist  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  storage  and  dispensing  of 
Investigational  drugs.  The  pharmacist  shall 
provide  the  residential  staff  with  pharma- 
cological and  other  necessary  information  on 
Investigational  drugs,  Including  dosage  form, 
dosage  range,  storage,  adverse  reactions 
u.sage,  and  contraindications. 

"tm)  There  shall  be  an  emergency  kit — 
"(1)   readily  available  to  each  living  unit 
and 

"(2)  constituted  so  as  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  Its  residents. 

"(n)   Pharmacy  services  shall  be — 
"(1)   directed  by  a  professional  competent 
and   legally    qualified   pharmacist   who  is   a 
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graduate  of  a  school  of  pharmacy  accredited 
by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
Education,  or  Its  equivalent,  and  who  serves 
on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  as  the 
activity  of  the  service  requires; 

"(3)  staffed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  personnel,  consistent  with  the 
faclUty'B  needs,   and   Including — 

"(A)  pharmacists  necessary  to  provide 
comprehensive  pharmacy  services; 

"(B,  technicians  and  clerical  personnel  to 
relieve  the  pharmacist  of  nonprofessional 
and  clerical  dutle-s; 

"(3)  pharmacists  should  have  had  training 
and  or  experience  In  providing  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  individuals 
with  developmental  dlsabUltles,  and  should 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs;  and 

"(4)  a\)  pharmacists  shall  be  familiar  with, 
and  adhere  to,  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  na- 
tionally recognbed  professional  pharmaceu- 
tical association. 

'■(0)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  faculty, 
there  should  be  a  staff  development  program, 
designed  to  maintain  and  improve  the  skills 
of  Its  pharmacy  staff  through  means,  Includ- 
ing but  not  lUnited  to: 

"(1)  staff  meetings  and  luservlce  tralnlnT; 

"(2)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
Institutes; 

"(3)  college  and  university  courses; 

"(4)  participation  In  professional  organiza- 
tion:-; 

"(5)  participation  In  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"(6)  visits  to  other  faculties;  and 

"(7)  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture. 

•■(p)  The  pharmacy  serving  the  facility 
shall— 

"(1)  have  sufficient  space  for  necessary 
compounding,  dispensing,  labeling,  and  pack- 
aging functions; 

"(2)  have  the  equipment  necessary  for 
conip>oundtng,  dispensing,  issuing,  storing, 
and  administrative  functions; 

"(3)  be  clean  and  orderly;  and 

"(4)  contain  current  pharmaceutical  refer- 
ence material  to  provide  adequate  Informa- 
tion concerning  drugs. 

"(q)  Space  for  the  storage  of  drugs  In  the 
storeroom,  pharmacy,  and  living  units  shall 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  crowding  of  the 
drugs.  There  shall  be  adequate  drug  prepara- 
tion areas,  that  are — 

"(1)  properly  secured; 

"(2)  weinighted;  and 

"(3)  located  so  that  personnel  will  not  be 
Interrupted  when  handling  drugs. 

"(r)  If  the  facility  operates  its  own  phar- 
macy, there  should  be — 

"( 1 )  an  office  fcr  the  pharmacist;  and 

"(3)  a  private  area  for  Instructing  and 
counseling  residents  and  or  parents  on  the 
correct  use  of  drugs. 

"Subc»>ptcr  rx— Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  Services 

"Sec.  270.  (a)  Although  this  subsection 
combines  standards  for  physical  and  occup.i- 
tlonal  therapy,  each  Is  a  discrete  .-service  that 
complements  the  other  In  a  manner  similar  to 
their  relationship  with  all  other  health  and 
medically  related  services.  Both  services, 
therefore,  shall  bo  provided,  or  made  avail- 
able to.  residents  on  a  continuing  basis,  as 
needed.  Physical  aiid  occupational  therapy 
services  shall  be  provided  In  order  to 

"(1)  prevent  abnormal  development  and 
further  disability; 

"(2)  facilitate  the  optimal  development  of 
each  resident;  and 

"(3)  enable  the  resident  to  be  a  contribut- 
ing and  participating  member  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  resides. 
The  faculty  shaU  have  a  written  sUtemcnt 
of  ita  physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  objectives  for  Its  residents,  consist- 
ent with — 

"(1)   the  needs  of  the  residents; 


(2)  currently  accepted  physical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy  theories,  principles 
and  goals; 

"(3)  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the 
facility;  and 

"(4)  the  services  and  resources  provided. 
Physical  and  occupational  therapy  services 
shall  -be  provided — 

"(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact 
between  therapists  and  residents; 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
therapists  and  other  persons  involved  with 
the  residents,  to: 

"(A)  create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere 
that  recognizes  the  physical  and  psychosocial 
needs  of  residents  and  Is  conducive  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  optimal 
physical  and  psychosocial  functioning; 

"(B)  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  pro- 
grams of  residents,  through  the  appUcatlons 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  motor  performance  and 
behaviors;  and 

"(C)  Implement  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  physical  and  psychosocial  function- 
ing in  all  environmental  settings. 
Physical  and  occupaUonal  therapists  shall 
have  a  responsibility  for  organizing  and  im- 
plementing programs  to  achieve  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  goals  throughout  the 
resident's  dally  activities. 

"(b)  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
services  available  to  the  faculty  should  in- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  screening  and  evaluation  of  residents; 
"(•5)  therapy  with  Individuals  and  groups; 
"(3)  program  development  services.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to — 
"  ( A )  resident  habUltatlon; 
"(B)  Inservlce  training  of  profesoional,  di- 
rect-care, and  other  staff; 

"(C)   conamunlty  participation; 
"(4)   constiltatlon  with,  or  relating  to — 
"(A)  residents; 
"(B)  families  of  residents; 
"(C)  medical,  dental,  psychological,  educa- 
tional, nursing,  and  other  services; 

"(D)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  facility; 

"(E)  the  community  served  by  the  fa- 
culty; 

"  (5)  training  of  therapy  staff; 
"(6)  training  of  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  stu- 
dent*, interns,  supportive  staff,  and  volunteer 
workers; 

"(7)  assessment  of  program  effectiveness; 
and 

"(8)  conduct  of,  or  participation  In.  re- 
search, and  dissemination  and  appropriate 
application  of  research  findings. 

"(c)  Therapists  should  screen  residents.  In 
order  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
facility's  population; 

"(2)  Identify  resident  needs  and  establish 
profrram  priorities;  and 

"(3)  determhie  the  administrative,  bu'-- 
et.iry,  and  personnel  requirements  of  Uie 
service. 

"(d)  Evahiatl.-)n  of  IndlvHual  residents  by 
physical  and  occupational  therapists  should 
liuliide — 

"(1)  observing  and  testing  performance 
and  motivation  in  sensorimotor,  perceptual, 
behavioral,  and  self-care  activities; 

"(2)  assessment  and  analysis  of  findings, 
to  determine  level  of  function  and  to 
Identify  deviations  from  accepted  norms; 

"(3)  providing  Information  for  Interdis- 
ciplinary staff  use,  in  determining  diagnosis, 
functional  capAclttes,  prognosis,  and  man- 
agement goals;  and 

"(4)  physical  and  occupational  therapists 
shall  participate,  when  appropriate,  In  the 
continuing  Interdisciplinary  evaluation  of 
individual  residents,  for  the  purposes  of 
Initiation,  monitoring,  and  fotlowup  of  In- 
dividualized habUlUtloq;  programs. 

"(e)  Physical  therapy  and  occupational 
theraoy  staff  shall  provide  treatment-train- 
ing; programs  that  are  designed 
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"(1)  preserve  and  Improve  abilities  for  In- 
dependent function,  such  as  rang^  of  motion, 
strength,  tolerance,  coordination,  and  activi- 
ties of  daUy  living: 

"(2)  prevent.  Insofar  as  possible.  Irreduci- 
ble or  progressive  disabUitles,  through  means 
such  as  the  use  of  orthotic  and  prosthetic 
appliajices,  assistive  and  adaptive  de- 
vices, positioning,  behavior  adaptations,  and 
sensory  stimulation; 

••(3)  the  therapist  shall  function  closely 
with  the  resident's  primary  physician  and 
y.  ith  other  medical  specialists; 

"(4)  treatment-training  progress  shall  be — 

'■(A)  recorded  regularly; 

"(D)  evaluated  periodically;  and 

"(C)  used  as  the  basis  for  continuation  or 
change  of  the  resident's  program. 

"(f)  Evaluation  results;  treatment  objec- 
tives, plans,  and  procedures;  and  continuing 
observations  of  treatment  progress  shall  be — • 

"  ( 1 )  recorded  accurately,  summarized 
meaningfully,  and  communicated  effectively; 

"(2^effectlvely  used  In  evaluating  prog- 
ress; aKd 

"(3)  included  In  the  resident's  unit  record. 


"(m)  Physical -therapy  and  occupation?.! 
therapy  services  operated  by  a  facility  shall 
seek  consultation,  at  periodic  Intervals, 
from  experts  in  physical  therapy  and  occu- 
pational therapy  who  are  not  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  facility.  Appropriate  to  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  facility  and  to  the 
phy.slcal  and  occupational  therapy  services, 
there  shall  be  a  staff  development  program 
that  Is  designed  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  skllis  of  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  personnel,  through  methods,  Inrliid- 
liig  but  not  limited  to: 

■■(1)    regular  staff  meetings; 

"{2)  an  organized  Inservlce  training  pro- 
prr.m  In  physical  and  occupational  therapy: 

"(3)  vlrlts  to  and  from  the  staff  of  other 
f..:illt:es  and  programs; 

"(4)  participation  In  Interdisciplinary 
m»?  tings; 

"(5)  provision  for  financial  assistance  and 
tiiv.e  for  attendance  at  professional  confer- 

"1 6)  provisions  for  encouraging  contlnu- 
int:  cJuratlon,  including  educational  leave. 
l!.I^..;)uial     assistance,     and     accommodation 


'(g)   Consumers  and  their  representatives,^.-^ ork.  schedule'-: 


including  residents,  families,  other  discip- 
lines, and  community  groups,  shall  be  uti- 
lized in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
services.  There  shall  be  avaUable  sufficient, 
appropriately  qualified  staff,  and  supporting 
personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  services,  in  accord- 
ance with  stated  goals  and  objectives.  Physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapists  shall  be — 

"(1)  graduates  of  a  curriculum  accredited 
by  the  appropriate  nationally  recognized 
association; 

"(3)  U  a  physical  therapist,  eligible  to 
practice  In  the  State  In  which  the  facility 
la  located:  axMl 

"(3)  if  an  ooeupational  ttacrmptst.  eligible 
for  registration  by  the  appropriate  nationally 
recognised  ■aaoclatlan. 

"(h)  A  physical  therapist  and  an  occupa- 
tional therapist  shall  be  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  maintaining  standards  of  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  practice  In  the  render- 
ing of  their  respective  therapy  services  In 
the  facility.  Each  such  therapist  shall  be 
qualified  as  in  subsection  (g)  and,  an  addi- 
tion, shall — 

"(1)  have  had  three  years  of  professional 
exi>erience,  two  years  of  which  should  have 
been  In  working  with  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  Individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities: 

"(2)  have  demonstrated  competence  In 
administration  and  supervision,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  facility's  program;   and 

"(3)  preferably  have  a  master's  degree.  In 
an  area  related  to  the  program. 

"  ( 1 )  Therapy  assistants  shall — 

"(1)  be  certified  by  the  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  occupational  therapy  as- 
sociation or  be  graduates  of  a  program  ac- 
credited by  the  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional physical   therapy   association;    and 

"(2)  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  therapist. 

"(J)   Therapy  aides  shall — 

"(1)  be  provided  specific  Insert.' ice  train- 
ing; and 

"(2)  work  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  therapist  or  therapy  assistant. 

"(k)  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
personnel  shall  be — 

"(1)  assigned  responsibilities  In  accord- 
ance with  their  qualifications; 

"(2)  delegated  authority  conmiensurate 
with  their  responslbUitles;  and 

"(3)  provided  appropriate  professional  di- 
rection and  consultation. 

"(1)  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
personnel  shall  be  familiar  with,  and  ad- 
here to,  the  ethical  codes  and  standards  of 
practice  promulgated  by  their  reepectlve  na- 
tionally recognised  professional  organiza- 
tions. 
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(7)    career   ladders   and   other   incentives 
to   s'a^   rerriiltmeut   and  development; 

";8)   workshops  and  seminars; 

"(0)    consultations    with    specialists;    and 

"( 10)  access  to  adequate  library  resources, 
whiih  include  current  and  relevant  books 
and  Journals  in  physical  and  occupational 
therr.py.  mental  retardation,  developmental 
disabilities,  and  related  professions  and 
fields. 

"(n)  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  resources  shall  be  adequate  for  providing 
efficient  and  effective  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  services.  Including,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to — 

"(1)  faculties  for  conducting  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  program; 

"(5)  facilities  for  conducting  screenings 
a-^d  evaluations; 

"(3)  facilities  for  providing  treatment  and 
training  for  individuals  and  groups; 

"(4)  such  other  space,  staff,  and  services 
as  are  es.sentlal  to  support  and  maintain  ef- 
fective programs;  and 

"(5)  appropriate  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  consultation  shaU  be  employed  In  the 
desipn,  modification,  and  equipage  of  all 
phy.-^ical  and  occupational  therapy  areas  and 
facilities  required  to  meet  the  specific  goals 
of  physical  and  occupational  therapy  services. 

"Subchapter  X — Psychological  Services 

"Sec.  271.  (a)  Psychtrioglcal  services  shall 
be  provided,  in  order  to  faclUtate,  through 
the  application  of  psychological  principles, 
techniques,  and  skills,  the  optimal  develop- 
ment of  each  resident.  Psychological  services 
shall  be  rendered — 

"(1)  dlrecUy,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween psychologists  and  residents; 

"(3)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
psychologists  and  other  persons  Involved  with 
the  residents,  designed  to— 

"(A)  maintain  an  atmosphere  that  recog- 
nizes the  psychological  needs  ot  residents  and 
that  Is  conducive  to  the  devek>iHnent  and 
maintenance  of  constructive  Interpersonal 
relationships;  and 

"(B)  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  pro- 
grams for  residents,  through  the  application 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  understanding 
and  change  of  behavior. 

"(b)  Psychological  services  available  to  the 
residential  facility  should  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to: 

"(1)  evaluation  and  assessment  of  indi- 
viduals and  programs; 

"(2)  therapy  with  individuals  and  groups; 
"(3)     program    development   services,    in- 
cluding those  relating  to — 
"(A)  resident  habUltatlon; 
"(B)  staff  training; 
"(C)  community  participation: 
"(D)   resident,  staff,  and  community  mo- 
tivation: 


"(4)   consultation  with,  or  relating  to — 

"(A)  residents; 

"(B)  parents  of  residents; 

"(C)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  facility; 

"(D)  the  community  served  by  the  facil- 
ity; 

"(5)    p-ychology   staff   training;    and 

"(C)  conduct  of  research,  consultation  on 
rescar  '■!  design,  and  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings. 

'  ic)  Psychologists  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate.  In  the  continuing  luterdlsciph- 
nary  evaluation  of  Individual  residents,  for 
the  purposes  of  initiation,  monitoring,  and 
fvllowup  of  indirtduaJlzed  habUltatlon  pro- 
gr.ims — 

"(1)  psychologists  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tians  necessary  to — 

"lA)  meet  legal  requirements; 

'(B)  meet  research  needs:  and 

"(C)  provide  data  for  biostatlstlcal  re- 
parting; 

"(2)  methods  of  data  collection  employed 
In  evaluation  and  assessment  shall  Include. 
a-  appropriate — 

"(A)    standardized   tests   and    techniques: 

'  (B)  o'Q^ervations  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental settings,  u=ing  standardized  or  gen- 
erally accepted  techruque?; 

"iC)   Interviews  with — 

"(i)  the  resident  (or  prospective  resident); 

"(U)  members  of  the  resident's  family 
and  other  Informants;  and 

"(D)  review  of  all  pertinent  records,  in- 
cluding the  comparison  of  cvirrent  and  pre- 
vious status; 

"(3)  collation,  analysis,  and  interpretation 
of  data  shall — 

"(A)  be  performed  in  accordance  wlUi 
standards  generally  acceptable  in  profes- 
sional  psychology; 

■•(B)  provide,  as  appropriate,  both  Intra- 
and  Interlndlvldual  comparisons,  by  refer- 
ence to  normative  data;  and 

"(C)  utUlze  appropriate  equipment,  which 
is  made  available  for  the  purpose; 

"(4)  the  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
evaluation  results  shall  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to^ 

"(A)  render  the  content  of  the  report 
meaningfiU  and  useful  to  its  intended  re- 
cipient and  user: 

"(B)  enhance  clinical  uader3tanding  of  the 
Individual; 

"(C)  promptly  prortde  Information  use- 
fuJ  to  staff  working  directly  with  the  resi- 
dent; 

"(D)  facilitate  use  of  data  for  research 
and  professionxJ  education; 

"(E)  faclUtate  ufc  of  data  for  statistical 
reporting;  and 

"(F)  maintain  accepted  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality; 

"(5)  there  shall  be  developed  and  main- 
tained for  each  resident  a  continuing  eval- 
uation record  that  is  frequently  updated  and 
that  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  phycho- 
metrlc  data. 

"(d)  Psychologists  shaU  participate,  when 
appropriate.  In  the  development  of  written, 
detaUed.  specific,  and  individuaUz.ed  habUl- 
tatlon program  plans  that — 

"(1)  provide  for  periodic  review,  followup, 
and  updating; 

"(2)  are  designed  to  masimtee  each  resi- 
dent's development  and  acquisition  of — 

"(A)  perceptual  skills; 

"(B)  sensorimotor  skills: 

"iCi  self-help  skills; 

"(D)  conamunlcation  skills; 
"(E)  social  skills; 
"(P)  self  direction; 
"(Gi  enaoUonal  stability: 
"(H)   effective  use  of  time   (Including  lei- 
sure time) : 

"(I)  basic  knowledge; 
"(J)   vocational-occupational  skUls;  and 
"(K)  socloecoDomic  values  relevant  to  the 
community  in  which  he  Uvea. 

"(e)  Psychologists  should  provide  Indi- 
vidual,   and  or    groups    of,    residents    with 
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therapy  designed  to  develop,  modify,  and 
maintain  behavior  and  attitudes  that  are  re- 
warding and  effective  In  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  their  Intrapersonal  and  Interper- 
sonal situations.  Psychologists  should  pro- 
vide consultation  and  training  services  to 
program  staff  concerning; 

"(1)  principles  and  methods  of  under- 
standing and  changing  behavior,  to  the  end 
of  devising  maximally  effective  programs 
for  residents; 

"(2)  principles  and  methods  of  Individual 
and  program  evaluation,  for  the  purposes  of 
assessing  resident  response  to  programs  and 
of  measuring  program  effectiveness; 

"(3)  psychologists  should  participate  In 
the  development  of  Incentive  systems  de- 
signed to  maximize  motivation  and  to  opti- 
mize, by  means  of  provision  for  feedback, 
performance,  and  learning  on  the  part  of — • 
"(A)  residents  enrolled  In  habilltatlon  pro- 
grams;     I 

"(B)  slaff  engaged  m  resident  habilltatlon 
program^  ^ind 

"(C)  personnel  Involved  In  resident  habil- 
ltatlon resources  In   the  community. 

"(f)  Psychologists  should  provide  assist- 
ance and /or  consultation  relative  to — 

"(1)  developing  and  conducting  evalua- 
tions designed  to  select  and  maintain  appro- 
priate and  effective  staff; 

"(2)  developing  Job  analyses; 
"(3)    psychological    problems   of   staff,    in- 
cluding the  making  of  appropriate  referrals; 
"(4)   data  concerning  staff,  and  reports  of 
evaluations  of  staff,  shall— 
fc       "(A)   be  provided  In  appropriate  form,  and 
only  to  clearly  appropriate  supervisc»y  staff; 
"(B)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  classifica- 
tion and  reporting  purposes; 

"(C)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  research 
purposes;  and 

"(D)  maintain  acceptable  standards  of 
confidentiality. 

"(g)   Psychologists  should  participate  In — 
"(  U  educating  appropriate  members  of  the 
Oommunlty,  concerning  the  domiciliary,  vo- 
cational, and  recreational  needs  of  residents 
who  return  to  the  community; 

"(2)  planning  with  community  officials  the 
adaptation  of  domiciliary,  vocational,  and 
recreational  resources,  to  optimize  resident 
adjustments;  and 

"(3)  developing  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  within  the  community  into 
which  residents  go. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  available  sufBclent,  ap- 
'  propriately  qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
psychological  service  actlvltlea.  In  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  following  functions: 
"(1)  psychological  services  to  realdente,  in- 
cluding evaluation,  consultation,  therapy, 
and  program  development; 

"(2)  administration  and  supervision  of 
psychological  services; 

"(3)  staff  training;  I 

"(4)  research; 

"(6)  the  facility  should  have  available  to 
It  the  services  of  at  least  one  doctonJ-level 
psychologist  who  is — 

"(A)  a  diplomat  of  the  nationally  rec- 
ognized board  of  professional  psychology,  or 
la  licensed  or  certllled  by  a  State  examining 
board,  or  Is  certified  by  a  voluntary  boctrd 
e«tablla(hed  by  a  qualified  State  profeeeional 
psychological  aasocUtlon: 

"(B)  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
the  area  of  mental  retardation  or  devel(^< 
mental  dlBabilities; 

"(fl)  a  psychologist,  qualified  as  specified 
in  subsection  (h)  (5)  shall  be  designated  as 
being  responsible  for  maintaining  standards 
of  professional  and  ethical  practice  In  the 
rendering  of  psychological  services  In  the 
facility; 

"(7)  all  psychologists  providing  oerylce  to 
the  faclUty  shall — 

"(A)  possess  the  educational  and  experi- 
mental qualifications  required  for  member- 
ship In  the  nationally  recognized  profeulonal 
psychological  association; 


"(B)  have  demonstrated  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  mental  retardation  and  developmen- 
tal dlsabUities; 

"(8)  all  psychological  technicians,  assist- 
ants, and  clerks  employed  by  the  facility 
shall  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  psychologist  who  is  qualified  as  specified  in 
subsection  (h)  (8) ; 

"(9)  all  members  of  the  psychological  serv- 
ices staff  shall  have  and  be  familiar  with,  the 
ethical  standards  of  psychologists  and  the 
nationally  recognized  casebook  on  ethical 
standards  of  psychologists,  published  by  the 
nationally  recognized  appropriate  profes- 
sional psychological  association,  and  all  shall 
adhere  to  the  ethical  standards  stated  here- 
in; 

"(A)  all  new  psychology  service  emplovees 
shall  receive  this  material,  and  be  familiar- 
ized with  It.  as  a  part  of  their  orientation; 
and 

"(B)  the  application  of  the  ethical  stand- 
ards to  practice  with  the  mentally  retarded 
and  developmentally  disabled  In  residential 
facilities  shall  be  emphasized. 

"(11  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility. 
an  ongoing  Inservlce  training  program  shall 
be  conducted  that  Is  designed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  skills  of  Its  psychology  staff, 
through  methods,  including  but  not  linuted 
to  — 

"( 1 )  staff  seminars; 

"(2)   outside  speakers; 

"(3)  visits  to  and  from  the  staff  of  other 
facilities; 

"(4)    attendance  at  conferences; 

"(5)  participation  In  interdisciplinary 
groups; 

"(6)  Informational  exchanges  with  univer- 
sities, teaching  hospitals,  community  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  centers,  and 
other  community  resources;  and 

"(7)  adequate  library  resources,  hicludlng 
current  and  relevant  books  and  Journals  In 
psychology  and  mental  retardation  and  de- 
velopmental dlsabUltles  shall  be  available 

"(J)  The  training  of  Interns  and  graduate 
students  In  psychology  shall  be  encouraged 
and  appropriate  supervision  shall  be  pro-' 
vlded.  There  shall  be  appropriate  space  and 
equipment  for  psychological  services  In- 
cluding— 

"(1)  offices  for  professional  and  clerical 
staff; 

"(2)  testing  and  observation  rt)oms; 

"(3)  interviewing,  counseling,  and  train- 
ing treatment  rooms; 

"(4)  play  therapy  rooms  ; 

"(5)  access  to  conference  rooms;  and 

"(6)  access  to  research  and  data  analysis 
facilities. 


"Subchapter   XI— Recreation   Services 
"Sec.  272.    (a)    RecreaUon  services  should 
provide    each    resident    with    a    program    of 
activities  that — 

"(1)  promotes  physical  and  mental 
health; 

"(2)  promotes  optimal  sensorimotor 
cognitive,  affective,  and  social  development;' 

"(3)  encourages  movement  from  de- 
pendent to  Independent  and  Interdependent 
functioning;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  the  enjoyable  use  of 
leisure  time. 

"(b)  The  facility  shall  have  a  written  state- 
ment of  its  recreation  objectives  for  residents 
consistent  with — 

"(1)  the  needs  of  its  residents; 

"(2)  currently  accepted  recreation  prin- 
ciples and  goals; 

"(3)  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the 
facility;  and 

"(*)  the  services  and  resources  the  facility 
offers.  ' 

"(c)  Recreation  servlcee  available  to  the 
residential  facility  should   Include 

"(1)  recreation  activities  for  the  residents; 

"(2)  recreation  counseling; 

"(8)  Individual  and  group  instruction  of 
residents   in   recreation    skills,    to   achieve 


maximum   proficiency   and   develop    leader- 
ship potential; 

"(4)  therapeutic  recreation; 
"(5)  education  and  consultation;  and 
"(6)  research  and  evaluation. 
"(d)  Recreation  activities  available  to  the 
residents  should   Include,  as  appropriate  to 
the  size  and  location  of  the  facility,  and  as 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  resident  being 
served — 

"(1)  excursions,  outings,  and  other  trips  to 
familiarize  the  residents  with  community 
facilities; 

"(2)  spectator  activities,  such  as  movies, 
television,  sports  events,  and  theater; 

"(3)  participation  In  music,  drama,  and 
dance,  such  as  rhythmics,  folk  dancing,  com- 
munity sings,  group  music  sessions  in  the 
living  units,  performance  in  music  or 
dramatic  productions,  performance  In  choral 
or  Instrumental  groups,  and  Informal  lis- 
tening to  records  or  tapes; 

"(4)  outdoor  and  nature  experiences,  In- 
cluding activities  such  as  camping,  hiking, 
and  gardening; 

"(5)  team  sports  and  lead-up  activities; 
"(6)    individual   and  dual  sports,  such  as 
bowling,     archery,     badminton,     horseshoes, 
miniature  golf,  bicycling,  and  shuffleboard; 

"(7)  hobbles,  such  as  collecting,  photog- 
raphy, model  building,  woodworking  (includ- 
ing use  of  power  tools)  cooking,  and  sewing; 
"(8)  social  activities,  such  as  clubs,  special 
interest  and  discussion  groups,  social  danc- 
ing, c(X)kouts,  parties,  and  games; 

"(9)  service  clubs  and  organizations,  such 
as  leaders  clubs,  scouting,  4-H,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hl-Y, 
Trl-Hl-Y,  resident  councils,  and  senior  citi- 
zens clubs; 

•(10)  aquatics,  Includmg  waterplay,  swim- 
ming, and  boating; 

"(11)  arts  and  crafts.  Including  a  wide 
range  of  activities  from  simple  to  complex, 
from  reproductive  to  creative,  and  consistent 
with  activities  found  in  the  community; 

"(12)  physical  fitness  activities  designed  to 
develop  efficient  cordiovascular  and  cardio- 
respiratory functions,  strength,  endurance, 
power,  coordination,  and  agUity,  sufficient  for 
both  usual  and  extra  demands; 

"(13)  library  services  for  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing,  such  as  looking  at  books,  listen- 
ing to  records  and  Upes.  and  viewing  film 
strips  and  slides;  ^^ 

"(14)  celebration  of  special  events,  such  ak 
holidays  and  field  days;  \ 

"(16)     winter    activities.    Including    snow" 
sculpture,  snowplay,  games,  and  sports; 

"(18)  opportunities  to  use  leisure  time  in 
activities  of  the  resident's  own  choosing  in  an 
Informal  setting  under  minimal  supervision 
such  as  a  "drop-in  center'; 

"(17)  frequent  coeducational  experiences 
to  promote  acceptable  social  behavior  audi 
enjoyment  of  social  relationships;  and 

"(18)  activities  for  the  nonambulatory,  in- 
cluding the  mobUe  and  nonmobile. 

"(e)  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  all 
community  recreation  resources.  Recreation 
counseling  should  be  a  continuous  process 
that  provides  for — 

"(1)  modification  of  resident's  recreation 
behaviors; 

"(2)  guidance  to  residents  on  how  to  find, 
reach,  and  utUlze  community  recreation  re- 
sources; 

"(3)  family  counseling  in  relation  to  rec- 
reation activities;  and 

"(4)  interpretation  of  residents'  needs 
and  abilities  to  community  agencies. 

"(f)  Therapeutic  recreation,  defined  as 
purposive  Intervention,  through  recreation 
activities,  to  modify,  ameliorate,  or  reinforce 
specific  physical,  emotional,  or  social  be- 
haviors, should  Include,  as  appropriate^ 

"(1)  participation  on  an  Interdisciplinary 
team,  to  identify  the  babUlUtlon  needs  and 
goals  of  the  resident; 

"(2)  determlnaUon  of  appropriate  recrea- 
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tlon  Intervention,  to  achieve  the  stated  ha- 
bllUatl;n  goals; 

"(3)  a  written  plan  for  Implementing  the 
therapeutic  recreation  objectives,  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  evaluation 
team;  and 

"(4)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
interventions,  and  subsequent  redefinition 
of  the  resident's  habilltatlon  needs  and  goals. 

"(g)  Education  and  consultation  services 
should  Inchide — 

"(1)  provision  of  stlmulatlc^n.  leadership, 
and  assistance  with  redteation  activities, 
conducted   by  the  direct-care   staff; 

"(2)  staff  training  and  development; 

"(3)  orientation  and  training  of  vclun- 
teers; 

"(4)  training  of  Interns  and  students  in 
recreation; 

"(5)  consultation  to  community  agencies 
and  organizations,  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment and  Impro.ement  of  recreation  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded;  and 

"(6)  public  education  and  Information,  ti 
encourage  acceptance  of  the  retarded  In  rec- 
reation activities. 

"(h)  Recreational  services  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  services  and  programs 
provided  the  residents,  in  order  to  make 
fullest  possible  ixse  of  the  facility's  resources 
and  to  maximize  benefits  to  the  residents. 
Activities  In  health,  muslo,  art,  a^nd  physical 
education  shall  be  coordinated  with  rec- 
reation activities  relevant  to  these  areas. 

"(1)  Records  concerning  residents  should 
Include — 

"(1)  periodic  srirveys  of  their  recreation 
Interests; 

"(2)  periodic  si'.neys  of  their  attitudes 
and   (pinions  regarding  recreation  services; 

"(3)  the  extent  and  level  of  each  resi- 
dent's participation  In  the  activities  pro- 
gram; 

"(4)   progress   reports,   as   appropriate; 

"(5)  reports  on  relationships  among  peers, 
and  between  residents  and  staff;  and 

"(6)  evaluations  conducted  by  personnel 
at  all  levels  and.  where  appropriate,  by  stall 
from  other  services. 

"(j)  Established  procedures  for  evaluating 
and  researching  th(>  eflectlveness  of  recrea- 
tion ssrvlces.  in  relation  to  stated  purposes, 
goals,  and  objectives,  should  Include — 

"(1)  utilization  of  adequate  records  con- 
cernlrg  residents'  Interests,  attitudes,  opin- 
ions, participations,  and  achievements; 

"(2)  tUne  schedules  for  evaluation  that  are 
8->nroprlate  to  the  service  or  program  being 
evaluated: 

"(3)  provision  for  using  evaluation  results 
in  progTtim  planning  and  development; 

••(4)  provision  for  disseminating  evalua- 
tion results  in  professional  Journals  and  in 
public  education  and  Irformatlon  programs; 
and 

"(5)  encouragement  of  recreation  staff  to 
Initiate,  conduct,  and  participate  in  research 
studies,  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
personnel. 

"(k)  There  shall  be  sufficient,  appropriately 
qualified  recreation  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
parting  staff,  to  carry  out  the  various  recrea- 
tion services  In  accordance  with  stated  goals 
and  objectives. 

"(1)   Scheduling  of  staff  shall  provide — 

"(A)  coverage  on  evenings,  weekehds,  and 
holidays;  and 

"(B)  additional  coverage  during  periods  of 
peak  activity. 

"(2)  Recreation  personnel  shall  be — 

"(A)  assigned  responsibilities  In  accord- 
ance with  their  quallflcations; 

"(B)  delegated  authority  commensurate 
with  their  responsibility;  and 

"(C)  provided  appropriate  professional  rec- 
reation supervision. 

"(3)  Personnel  conducting  activities  In  rec- 
reation program  areas  should  possess  tha 
following  minimum  educational  and  exper- 
iential qualifications: 

"(A)  a  bachelor's  degree  In  recreation,  or 


in   a  specialty  area,  such  as  art,  music,   or 
physical  education;  or 

"(B)  an  associate  degree  In  recreation  and 
one  year  of  experience  in  recreation;   or 

"(C)  a  high  school  diploma,  or  an  equiva- 
lency certificate;  and  two  years  of  experience 
In  recreation,  or  one  year  of  experience  in 
recreation  plus  completion  of  comprehensive 
inservlce  training  In  recreation;    or 

"(D)  demonstrated  proficiency  and  experi- 
ence in  conducting  activities  in  one  or  mere 
program  areas. 

"(4)  Personnel  performing  recreation 
ciu:ise!l)g  or  therapeutic  recreation  func- 
tions should  possess  the  following  minimum 
education  and  experiential  qualtflcatlo:.s, 
r.-  d  should  be  eligible  for  registration  with 
the  appropriate  nationally  recognized  ther- 
aneutio  recreation  society  at  the  appropriate 
therapeutic   recreation   specialist  level: 

"(A)  a  n^aster's  degree  In  therapeutic 
re-rcatlon  and  or.e  year  of  experience  in  a 
rs?reatlo:a  program  serving  disabled  persons; 
o? 

"(Bl  a  mnst?r's  degree  In  recreation  and 
tv.o  ycrj-s  of  experience  In  a  recreation  pro- 
gram serving  disabled  persons;  or 

"(C)  a  ba'?helor's  degree  In  recreation  and 
three  years  of  experience  In  a  recreation  pro- 
gr.-in  serving  disabled  persor.s;  or 

"(D)  a  combination  of  education  and  ex- 
peiie.^c»  in  recreation  serving  disabled  per- 
Eo"s  that  totals  six  years. 

"(5)  Education  and  consultation  func- 
tions In  recreation  should  be  conducted  by 
staff  members,  In  accordance  with  their 
education,  experience,  and  role  in  the  recrea- 
tion program, 

"(1)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  recrea- 
tion program,  there  shall  be  a  staff  develop- 
ment program  that  provides  opportunities 
for  professional  development,  including — 

"(1)   regular  staff  meetings; 

"(2)  an  organized  inservlce  training  pro- 
gr.im  ii'.  recreation; 

"(3)  access  to  professional  Journals, 
books,  and  other  literature  In  the  fields  of 
recreation,  therapeutic  recreation,  rehabili- 
tation, special  education,  and  other  allied 
professions; 

"(4)  provisions  for  financial  a.sslstance 
and  time  for  attendance  at  professional  con- 
ferences and  meetings; 

"(5)  procedures  for  encouraging  continu- 
ing education,  including  educational  leaves, 
direct  financial  assistance,  and  rearrange- 
ment of  work  schedules; 

"(G)  provision  for  workshops  and  seminars 
re'.ating  to  recreation,  planned  by  the  recrea- 
tion and  other  professional  and  administra- 
tive staff;  and 

"(7)  provision  for  staff  consultation  with 
specialists,  as  needed,  to  Improve  recreation 
services  to  residents. 

"(m)  Recreation  areas  and  facilities  shall 
be  designed  and  constructed  or  modified  so 
as  to — 

"(1)  permit  all  recreation  services  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
pleasant  and  functional  surroundings; 

"(2)  be  easily  accessible  to  all  residents, 
regardless  of  their  disabilities; 

"(3)  appropriate  recreation  consultation 
shall  be  employed  in  the  design  or  modifica- 
tion of  all  recreation  areas  and  facilities; 

"(4)  toilet  faculties,  appropriately 
equipped  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of'the 
residents,  should  be  easily  accessible  from 
recreation  areas;  and 

"(5)  appropriate  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance services  shall  be  provided  for  all  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities. 

"(n)  Indoor  recreation  facilities  should 
Include,  as  appropriate  to  the  facility — 

"(1)  a  multipurpose  room; 

"(2)  a  quiet  browsing  room; 

"(3)  access  to  a  gymnasium; 

"  (4)  tkccess  to  an  aiKUtorltim; 

"(5)  access  to  suitable  library  facilities; 

"(6)  access  to  kitchen  facilities; 

"(7)   adequate  and  convenient  space  for 


.■■tirnrc    of    supplies    and    large    and    small 
cr^\il-?ment;  and 

"(8)  a'lequate  office  space  -'cr  the  recrea- 
tio-i  ftifr. 

"(o)  Outdoor  recreation  facilities  should 
in?:ude,  as  appropriate  to  the  facility — 

"(!)  access  to  a  hard-top.  ar.-weather- 
surfnt'o  area: 

"(2)  access  to  gardening  and  nature  actlv- 
itv  areas; 

'  (3)  access  to  adequately  equipped  recre- 
ation areas;  and 

"(4)  the  facility's  rc-ldent3  should  have, 
r-.  anyr-prir.tc  and  feasible,  access  to  year- 
r:u-i.d  cvimmin-;  and  aquatic  facilities. 

"ip^  .^clequate  transportation  services  for 
r'  re:. 'Jon  programs  shall  be  provided.  Rec- 
rcritio:i  equipment  and  supplies  in  suili- 
c.cnt  (^u-Titlty  and  variety  shall  be  provided 
ti  c.Trry  cut  the  stated  objectives  of  the  a?- 
tivities  programs.  Toj^.  games,  and  equip- 
ment  shall   be — 

"(1)  selected  on  the  basis  of  s\UtabiHty, 
Eifet.'.  ciurabUlty,  and  multiplicity  of  use; 
tin'l 

"(2)  adr.pted  as  necessary  to  the  sperl.^1 
rrei-  of  the  reairlents. 

'it;)  If  a  mti=lc  therapy  program  Is  pro- 
vf'Jeri.  it  should  Include— 

"(1)  participation  by  the  music  ther::pist. 
vhcn  appronrlate.  on  an  Interdlsclplln-ry 
evaluation  team  to  Identify  the  resident's 
needs  and  ways  cf  meeting  them; 

"i2)  determinatl'n  cf  music  therapy  goa'.s 
for  the  resident  and  development  of  a  writ- 
ten plan  for  achieving  them: 

"(3)  pericxlic  progress  report.-.  reevnUi.T- 
tion.";,  and  program  changes  as  indicated; 

"(4)  direction  by  a  therapist  eligible  for 
registration  with  the  appropriate  nationally 
rccotriiizcd  association  for  music  therapy; 
ani" 

"(5)  appropriate  space,  facilities,  and 
equipment,  with  special  consideration  of  the 
acoustical  characteristics  of  rooms  used  for 
performing  and  listening. 

"Subchapter  XII — Religious  Services 

"Sec.  273.  (a)  Religious  services  shall  be 
made  available  to  residents.  In  accordance 
with  their  needs,  desires,  capabilities,  and  In 
accordance  with  their  basic  right  to  freedom 
of  religion.  In  order  to — 

"(1)    develop  and  enhance  their  dignity; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  most  meaningful  and 
relevant  practice  of  their  religion;  and 

"(3)  provide  spiritual  programs  designed 
to  aid  their  development  and  growth  as  per- 
sons. 

"(b)  Implementation  of  religious  services 
should  utilize  community  resources,  when- 
ever and  wherever  this  Is  poissible  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  residents.  The  objectlvea 
of  the  facility's  religious  services  for  its  resi- 
dents shall  be  directed  toward  full  Integra- 
tion Into,  and  membership  in,  their  faith, 
and  should  include — 

"(1)  upholding  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual; 

"(2)  building  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards of  behavior; 

"(31  preparing  for  religious  growth  In 
their  faith  groups; 

"(4)  estahllshlng  healthy  self,  world,  auct 
God  concepts; 

,,   "(5)    establishing  constriirtive   value   sys- 
tems; 

"(6)  giving  direction  toward  greater  per- 
sonal maturity; 

"(7)  strengthening  interpersonal  relation- 
ships: and 

"(8)  contributing  to  g.-owth  In  personal 
adequacy  and  happiness. 

"(c)  Religious  services  thall  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  residents,  regardless  of  their  de- 
gree of  retardation.  Participation  In  religious 
programs  shall  be  voluntary.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  resident;  If  he  ex- 
presses them,  or  with  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ent or  gnardlan. 

"(d)  Religious  services  to  residents  should 
Include — 
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"(1)  worship  opportunities,  sacraments, 
and  religious  rites,  according  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  the  residents  and  consonant 
with  the  practices  of  their  respective  faiths; 
"(2)  religious  education  programs  geared 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  residents; 

"(3)  observation  of  dietary  practices  In 
keeping  with  the  religious  requirements  of 
residents'  faith  groups; 

"(4)  observation  of  religious  holidays  and 
holy  days  In  keeping  with  the  religious  re- 
quirements of  residents'  faith  groups; 

"(5)  pastoral  counseling,  both  Individual 
and  group,  to  residents  and  their  families; 

"(6)  pastoral  visits  to  residents,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  troubled,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying; 

"(7)  pastoral  consultation  with  persons 
concerned  with  the  resident's  welfare;  and 

"(8)  referral  and  communication  between 
religious  workers  in  the  facility  and  In  the 
community. 

"(e)  Those  who  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  the  residents,  including  clergy,  religious 
educators,  and  volunteers,  should  whenever 
possible — 

■•(1)  assert  and  safeguard  the  full  human 
and  civil  rights  of  the  residents; 

"(2)  participate,  as  appropriate,  in  team 
and  other  interdisciplinary  planning  regard- 
ing programs  for  individual  residents;  as  well 
as  In  facility-wide  or  community  programs; 

"(3)  keep  appropriate  records  of  significant 
religious  events  In  the  lives  of  each  resident; 
"(4)  participate  in  training  programs  for 
facility  personnel,  including  orientation  of 
direct-care  personnel  in  how  they  may  help 
to  further  the  religious  programs  for  resi- 
dents; 

"(5)  participate  in  training  programs  for 
community  clergy,  theological  students,  and 
others; 

"(6)  become  involved  with  community 
clergy,  and  with  religious  and  other  groups, 
in  their  concerns  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
retarded; 

"(7)  promote  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  retarded;  and 

"(8)  participate  in  their  own  faith  group 
meetings,  as  required  to  maintain  their 
standing. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  personnel,  which  may 
Include  clergy  or  religious  leaders,  religious 
educators,  volunteers,  and  clerical  and  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
religious  programs — 

"(1)  religious  services  to  residents  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  person  who.  in  keep- 
ing with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  facility, 
may  be  ont  of  the  following: 

"(A)  a  chaplain  certified  for  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  or  other  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities  by  a  recognized 
certifying  agency; 

"(B)  a  clergyman  or  religious  leader  In 
good  standing  in  his  religious  body; 
"(C)  a  religious  educator;  or 
"(D)  a  responsible  person,  who  secures  the 
services  of  qualified  persons  In  carrying  out 
the  worship  and  education  aspects  ot  the 
program; 

"(2)  chaplains  ser\'ing  residential  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis,  should — 

"(A)   be  clergymen  or  religious  leaders  in 
good  standing  in  their  religious  bodies;   or 
"(B)  be  endorsed  or  assigned  by  their  rec- 
ognized religious  bodies;  or 

"(C)  have  B  A.  and  B.D.  degrees,  or  their 
equivalents;  and 

"(D)  be  certified  for  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  other  Individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  by  a  recognized  cer- 
tifying agency; 

"(3)  professional  religious  educators  serv- 
ing residential  faculties  for  the  ret&rded  or 
other  Individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis, 
should — 


"(A)  be  endorsed  or  assigned  by  their  rec- 
ognized religious  bodies;  or 

"(B)  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  Its  equiv- 
alent; and 

"(C)  be  certified  for  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  other  Individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  by  a  recognized  cer- 
tifying agency: 

"(4)  nonprofessional  religious  services  per- 
sonnel. Including  volunteer*,  should — 

"(A)  be  screened  for  ability  to  perform 
their  a.sslgned  duties; 

"(B)  be  oriented  to,  and  trained  for,  their 
assignments;  and 

"(C)  be  provided  ongoing  supervision  by 
a  clergyman,  religious  leader,  or  religious 
educator  of  the  respective  faith. 

"(g)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facility. 
there  shall  be  an  educational  program  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  competencies  of  re- 
ligious services  personnel,  through  means 
such  as: 

"■(1)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce  training; 

"(2)  .seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
Institutes; 

"(3)  college  and  university  courses; 

■'(41  participation  In  profes-sional  organi- 
zations; 

"(6)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

■■(6)  visits  to  other  facilities; 

"'(7)  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture; and 

"(8)  religious  services  personnel  should 
have  access  to  qualified  and  appropriate  con- 
sultation, as  needed. 

"(h)  Religious  services  personnel  should 
be  encouraged,  when  possible,  to  Involve 
themselves  In  activities  such  as — 

■"(1)  offering  clinical  pastoral  education 
programs; 

"(2)  providing  educational  experiences  for 
students; 

"(3)  developing  Innovative  religious  educa- 
tion materials; 

"(4)  developing  Innovative  worship  ser\'- 
Ices; 

"(5)  conducting  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment projects;  and 

"(6)  exploring  and  expanding  citizen  ad- 
vocacy programs. 

"(1)  Residents  shall  have  access  to  places 
appropriate  for  worship  and  religious  educa- 
tion that  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all.  Religious  services  personnel  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  office  and  other  space,  equipment, 
and  supplies  adequate  to  carry  out  an  efl'ec- 
tive  program. 

"Subchapter  XIII— Social  Services 

"Sec.  274.  (a)  Social  services  Bn..ii  be  avail- 
able to  all  residents  and  their  families.  In 
order  to  foster  and  facilitate — 

"(1)  maximum  personal  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  resident; 

"(2)  positive  family  functioning;  and 

"(3)  effective  and  satisfying  social  and 
community  relationships. 

"(b)  Social  services  shall  be  provided,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  to — 

"(1)  the  resident; 

"(2)  his  family; 

"(3)  individuals  or  groups  who  represent 
different  aspects  of  the  social  environment  of 
the  resident;  and 

"(4)  the  community, 

"(c)  Consumers  and  their  representatives, 
including  residents,  famUIes,  other  dis- 
ciplines, and  community  groups,  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
social  service  programs.  Social  services,  as 
part  of  an  Interdisciplinary  spectrum  of  serv- 
ices, shall  be  provided  through  the  use  of 
social  work  methods  directed  toward — 

"(1)  maximizing  the  social  functioning  of 
the  resident; 

"(2)  enhancing  the  coping  capacity  of  his 
family; 

"(3)  modifying  environmental  influences 
leading  to,  or  aggravating,  mental  retardation 
or  developmental  disabilities; 

"(4)  Increasing  public  understanding  and 


acceptance  of  mental  retardation  or  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  Its  associated  prob- 
lems; 

"(5)  creating  a  favorable  climate  to  assist 
each  retarded  person  to  achieve  as  nearly 
normal  living  as  Is  possible  for  him; 

"(6)  asserting  and  safeguarding  the  hu- 
man and  clvU  rights  of  the  retarded  and 
other  Individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities and  their  famines;  and 

"■(7)  fostering  the  human  dignity  and  per- 
sonal worth  of  each  resident. 

"(d)  Social  services  available  to  the  facility 
should  Include,  as  appropriate — 

'"(1)  preadmission  evaluation  and  counsel- 
ing, with  referral  to,  and  use  of,  other  com- 
munity resources,  as  appropriate; 

"(2)  psychological  assessment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual resident  and  his  Environment,  as  a 
basis  for  formulating  an  Individual  treat- 
ment plan; 

■"(3)  implementation  of  aft  individual  so- 
cial work  treatment  plan  for  the  resident 
and  his  family; 

""(4)  planning  for  community  placement, 
discharge,  and  lollowup; 

"'(5)  partlcipatloB  In  policy  and  program 
development  within  the  facility  in  relation 
to— 

"(A)  the  resident's  psychosocial  needs 
and  development; 

■■(B)   serving  the  families  of  the  resident; 
""(C)    use   of   community   supportive   and 
habilitative  services; 

■■(D)   staff  training  and  development; 
"'(6)   consultation  with,  or  in  relation  to — • 
"(A)  programs  offered  by  other  disciplines; 
"(B)   administration  and  operation  of  the 
facility; 

"(C)  agencies  and  Individuals  In  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  facility; 

"(7)  collaboration  with  other  service  de- 
livery systems  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs  for  residents;  and 

"(8)  participation  in  social  work  and  inter- 
cli.scipllnary  program  evaluation  and  re- 
search. 

■■(e)  During  the  evaluation  process,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  admission,  the  resi- 
dent and  his  family  should  be  helped  by 
social  workers  to— 

■■(  1 )  know  the  rights  and  services  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  including  the  means  of 
directing  their  appeals  to  the  proper  sources; 
■■(2)  obtain  advocacy  on  their  behalf  If 
rights  and  services  are  denied  them;  and 
"(3)  consider  alternative  services,  based  on 
the  retarded  or  developmentally  disabled  per- 
son's status  and  salient  family  and  commu- 
nity factors,  and  make  a  responsible  choice 
as  to  whether  and  when  residential  place- 
ment Is  indicated. 

■'(f)  During  the  preadmission  process,  the 
resident  and  liis  family  should  be  helped  by 
social  workers  to — 

""(1)  cope  with  problems  of  separation 
inherent  In  placement; 

"(2)  Initiate  planning  for  the  resident's 
return  to  his  family  and/or  community; 

"(3)  begin  Involving  themselves  as  part- 
ners with  the  residential  fficUlty  staff  in  de- 
veloping a  treatment/habilltatlon  plan; 

"(4)  become  oriented  to  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  facility;  and 

"(5)  share  information  about  themselves 
that  will  provide  the  facility's  staff  with 
maximum  understanding  of  their  situation, 
so  that  effective  services  can  be  delivered. 

"(g)  Social  workers  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate.  In  the  continuing  Interdiscipli- 
nary evaluation  of  Individual  residents  for 
the  purposes  of  initiation,  monitoring,  and 
foUowup  of  Individualized  habllltation 
programs. 

"(h)  During  the  retarded  or  developmen- 
tally disabled  person's  admission  to,  and 
residence  in,  the  facility,  or  while  he  Is  re- 
ceiving services  from  the  facility,  social 
workers  shall  provide  liaison  between  him, 
the  facility,  the  family,  and  the  community, 
so  as  to: 

"  ( 1 )  help  the  reeldent  to— 
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"(A)  cop©  with  problems  accompany mg 
separation  from  family  and  community; 

"(B)  learn  the  roles  and  use  the  resources 
that  will  enable  him  to  maximize  his  devel- 
opment; 

"(C)  participate  In  programs.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  individual  treatment  plan,  that 
will  maximize  his  ability  for  independent 
living.  In  or  out  of  the  residential  facility; 

"  (2)  help  the  staff  to — 

"(A)  Individualize  and  understand  the 
needs  of  the  resident  and  his  famUy  In  rela- 
tion to  each  other; 

"(B)  understand  social  factors  In  the  resi- 
dent's day-to-day  behavior,  including  staff- 
resident  relationships; 

"(C)  prepare  the  resident  for  changes  In 
his  living  situations; 

"(3)  help  the  family  to  develop  construc- 
tive and  personally  meaningful  ways  to  sup- 
port the  resident's  experience  In  the  fsicllity 
through — 

"(A)  counseling  concerned  with  problems 
associated  with  changes  In  family  structure 
and  functioning; 

"(B)  utilization  of  the  family's  and  the 
resident's  own  strengths  and  resources; 

"(C)  referral  to  specific  services,  as  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(4)  the  family  to  participate  in  planning 
for  the  resident's  return  to  home  or  other 
community  placement. 

"(1)  After  the  resident  leaves  the  facility, 
social  workers  shall  provide  systematic  fol- 
lowup.  Including — 

"(1)  counseling  with  the  resident; 

"(2)  counseling  with  family,  employers, 
and  other  persons  significant  to  the  resi- 
dent's adjustment  in  the  community;   and 

"(3)  referral  to  appropriate  community 
agencies. 

"(J)  Social  services  shall  help  to  integrate 
residential  and  other  community  services, 
through — 

"(1) providing  liaison  between  the  residen- 
tial facility  and  the  community; 

"(2)  providing  consultation  to  community 
agencies  to  facilitate  the  Identification  of 
needed  resources  for  the  retarded  and  other 
Individual  with  developmental  disabilities 
and  hlB  family; 

"(3)  Interpreting  the  residential  facility 
and  its  program  to  relevant  sectors  of  the 
community; 

"(4)  collaborating  with  other  disciplines 
to  help  the  community  develop  appropriate 
resources;  and 

"(6)  Involvement  with  social  policy  issues 
that  affect  the  retarded  and  other  individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

"(k)  Social  services  shall  develop  and 
maintain  comprehensive,  current  records, 
useful  for  Its  own  programs  and  those  of 
other  services.  There  shall  be  available  suffi- 
cient, appropriately  qualified  staff  and  neces- 
sary supporting  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
various  social  service  activities. 

"(1)  The  faculty  should  have  available  to 
it  a  social  worker  who — 

"(A)  has  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  from 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work; 

"(B)  has  had  three  years  of  post-master's 
experience  In  the  field  of  social  welfare; 

"(C)  meet  the  educational  and  experi- 
ential qualifications  for  certification  by  the 
appropriate  nationally  recognized  academy  of 
certified  social  workers;  and 

"(D)  is  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
mental  retardation. 

"(2)  A  social  worker  having  the  qualifica- 
tions specified  in  subsection  (k)  (1)  shall  be 
designated  as  being  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing standards  of  professional  practice  In  the 
rendering  of  social  services  to  the  facility, 
and  for  staff  development. 

"(3)  Social  workers  providing  service  to 
the  facility  shaU — 

"(A)  have  a  master's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  works;  or 

"(B)  meet  the  educational  qualifications 
required  for  full  membership  in  the  sppro- 
prute    nationally    recognized    profeosional 


association  of  social  workers  and  shall  have 
had  three  years  of  e.xperlence  In  the  field  of 
social  welfare. 

"(4)  Social  work  assistants  or  aides  em- 
ployed by  the  facility  shall  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  social  worker  having  the 
qualifications  specified  In  subsection  (k)  (3). 

"(5)  Social  ser\'ice  personnel,  at  all  levels 
of  experience  and  competence,  shall  be — 

"(A)  assigned  responsibilities  in  accord- 
ance with  their  qualifications; 

"(B)  delegated  authority  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities;  and 

"(C)  provided  appropriate  professional 
social  work  supervision. 

"(6)  A  full-time  supervisor  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  direct  supervision  of  not 
more  than  six  staff  members,  plus  related 
activities. 

"(7)  All  social  service  personnel  shall  be 
familiar  with,  and  adhere  to,  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
■Workers. 

"(1)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  facil- 
ity's social  service  program,  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  staff  development  shall  be  provided 
to  Improve  the  skills  of  the  social  work  staff 
through  such  means  as — 

"(1)   inservlce  training; 

"(2)  affiliation  with  schools  of  social 
work; 

"(3)  staff  consultation  with  specialists,  as 
needed,  to  Improve  social  services  to  resi- 
dents; 

"(4)  conference  attendance,  and  other 
educational  opportunities  and  forms  of  pro- 
fessional exchange;  and 

"(5)  career  ladders  and  other  Incentives 
to  staff  recruitment  and  development. 

"(m)  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  resources  shall  be  adequate  for 
providing  effective  social  services.  Including — 

"(1)  offices  for  social  service  and  clerical 
staff; 

"(2)   private  Interviewing  rooms; 

"(3)  rooms  suitable  for  conferences  and 
group  activities; 

"(4)  dictating  and  transcribing  equip- 
ment; 

"(5)   telephone  service; 

"(6)   travel  provisions; 

"(7)  provision  for  recordkeeping  and  in- 
formation retrieval;  and 

"(8)  library  services. 
"Subchapter    XIV — Speech    Pathology    and 
Audlology  Services 

"Sec.  275.  (a)  Speech  pathology  and  audl- 
ology services  shall  be  available,  in  order  to — 

"(1)  maximize  the  communication  skills 
of  all  residents;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  the  evaluation,  counsel- 
ing, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
residents  with  speech,  hearing  and/or  lan- 
guage handicaps. 

"(b)  The  specific  goals  of  speech  pathology 
and  audlology  services  shall  be — 

"(1)  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents served; 

"(2)  consisftent  with  the  philosophy  and 
goals  of  the  facility; 

"(3)  consistent  with  the  services  and  re- 
sources offered  by  the  facility;  and 

"(4)  known  to,  and  coordinated  with, 
other  services  provided  by  the  facility. 

"(c)  Speech  pathology  and  audlology 
services  shall  be  rendered  through — 

"(1)  direct  contact  between  speech  pathol- 
ogists and  audiologists  and  residents; 

"(2)  participation  with  administrative 
personnel  in  designing  and  maintaining  so- 
cial and  physical  environments  that  maxi- 
mize the  communication  development  of  the 
resldets;  and 

"(3)  working  with  other  personnel,  such 
as  teachers  and  direct-care  staff,  in  Imple- 
menting communication  Improvement,  pro- 
grams in  environmental  settlJagB. 

"(d)  Speech  pathology  and  audlology  serv- 
ices available  to  the  facility  shall  Include,  as 
appropriate — 

"  ( 1 )  audlometrlc  screening  of — 


"(A)  all  new  residents; 

"(B)  children  under  the  age  of  ten,  at 
annual  intervals; 

"(C)   other  residents  at  regular  intervals; 

"(D)  any  resident  referred; 

"(2)    speech  and  language  screening  of — 

"(A)  all  new  residents; 

"(B)  children  under  the  age  of  ten  at  an- 
nual intervals; 

"(C)  all  residents,  as  needed; 

"(3)  comprehensive  audlological  assess- 
ment of  residents,  as  indicated  by  screen- 
ing results,  to  include  tests  of  pure-tone 
air  and  bone  conduction,  speech  audiometry, 
and  omer  procedures,  as  necessary,  and  to 
include  assessment  of  the  use  of  visual  cues; 

"(4)  assessment  of  the  use  of  amplifica- 
tion: 

"(5)  provision  of  procurement,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  hearing  aids,  as 
specified  by  a  qualified  audlologist; 

'■(6)  comprehensive  speech  and  language 
evaluation  of  residents,  as  Indicated  by 
screening  results,  Including  appraisal  of  ar- 
ticulation, voice,  rhythm,  and  language; 

'■(7)  participation  in  the  continuing  inter- 
dlciplinary  evaluation  of  individual  resident? 
for  purposes  of  initiation,  monitoring,  and 
followup  of  Individualized  habilitation  pro- 
grams; 

"(8)  treatment  services.  Interpreted  as  an 
extension  of  the  evaluation  process,  that  in- 
clude— 

"(A)    direct  counseling  with  residents: 

"(B)  speech  and  language  development 
and  stimulation  through  daily  living  activi- 
ties; 

"(C)  consultation  with  classroom  teach- 
ers for  speech  improvement  and  speech  edu- 
cation activities; 

"(D)  direct  contact  with  residents  to  carry 
on  programs  designed  to  meet  individual 
needs  in  comprehension  (for  example,  speech 
reading,  auditory  training,  and  hearing  aid 
utilization)  as  well  as  expression  (for  exam- 
ple, improvement  in  articulation,  voice, 
rhythm,  and  language) : 

"(E)  collaboration  with  appropriate  edu- 
cators and  librarians  to  develop  specialized 
programs  for  developing  the  communication 
skills  of  multiple  handicapped  residents, 
such  as  the  deaf,  retarded,  and  the  cerebral 
palsied; 

"(9)  consultation  with  administrative  staff 
regarding  the  planning  of  environments  that 
facilitate  communication  development 
among  residents  in — 

"(A)   living  areas; 

"(B)  dining  areas; 

"(C)  educational  areas; 

"(D)  other  areas,  where  relevant; 

"(10)  psirticipatlon  in  inservlce  training 
programs  for  direct-care  and  other  staff; 

"(11)  training  of  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  staff; 

"(12)  training  of  speech  .pathology  and 
audlology  graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
students,  Intef^,  supportive  staff,  and  vol- 
unteer workers; 

"(13)   conclusion  with,  or  relating  to — 

"(A)  residents  (for  example,  self -referral ) ; 

"(B)  parents  of  residents; 

"(C)  medical  (otologlcal,  pediatric,  and  so 
forth),  dental,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  services: 

"(D)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  facility; 

"(E)  the  community  served  by  the  facility; 
and 

"(14)  program  evaluation  and  research. 

"(e)  Comprehensive  evaluations  in  8p)eech 
pathology  and  audlology  shall  consider  the 
total  person  and  his  environment.  Such  eval- 
uations should — 

"(1)  present  a  complete  appraisal  of  the 
resident's  communication  skills; 

"(2)  evidence  concern  for,  and  evaluation 
of,  conditions  extending  beyond  observed 
sp>eecb,  language,  and  hearing  defects; 

"  (3)  consider  factors  In  the  history  and  en- 
vironment relevant  to  the  origins  and  main- 
tenance of  the  disability: 
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"(4)  consider  the  cfTect  of  the  dUahility 
up>>u  the  ludlvlcliiaJ  and  the  adjxistmtnts  he 
■makes  to  the  problem  as  he  perceives  It;  and 
■•(5)  consider  the  reaction  of  the  rcaldeufs 
famllr,  as>?oclatcr,,  and  prer-s  lo  the  /.peecii 
and  or  hearing;  prchlem. 

"(ft  Evaltiatlon  and  a:  c.-rr.e:'.!  r':..uP.3 
shall  bo  reported  acruratc'y  aad  Kyitiiiaii- 
cally.  and  In  5T!rh  maTiricr  as  to — 

"(1)  define  Uie  problem  to  provide  n  ba.' It 
for  fMrru'alatin^  trcci*n;r:,t  objective;  a;;d 
procedures: 

"(2)  rer.der  the  report  nr-a-ilnpti:!  a  .d 
UE»f  III  to  Its  intended  rcrlpieia  and  ♦i.scr; 

"(3^  wTifre  appropriate,  provide  lujormn- 
tlj-i  useful  to  other  staff  wcrklrg  (prectiy 
Tilth  tho  rejidotit: 

"(4)  conform  to  arr-eptaWe  profoteslon^ 
standarcLs.  provklo  for  lULraUidivlduW  a:id 
Interlndlvtdtml  corr.par1.-ons  and  facilitate 
the  use  of  data  for  research  and  prolijtri  na] 
education;  and 

"(5)  provide  evnluatlve  aid  "itimmiry  re- 
ports for  tncUulon  in  the  rcoidenfs  \idll  rec- 
ord. 

"(g)  Treatment  objectives,  plans  nr^d  pro- 
cedures shall—  j 

"(1)  be*  based  tipon  adequate  evallii.i'l.  u 
and  SKsessment; 

"(2)  be  ba."?ed  upon  a  C.^ur  rationale; 

"(3)  reflect  consideration  of  the  objective"; 
of  the  resident's  total  habflltatlon  progr.im; 

"(4)  be  stated  in  terms  that  permit  the 
progress  or^Ule   Individual   to  be  as^eated; 

"(5)  provlS^for  periodic  rv.iluatlon  of  the 
Tesldent's  respo^e  to  trL-n'm-  nt  and  oXtrcat- 
ment  effecttvent^; 

"(6)  provide  for  revision  of  objcctlvits  and 
procedmrs  a.'?  Indicated;  and  ] 

•*(7)  provide  Tor  assistance  or  consitltation 
when  necessary.  ' 

"(h)  Contlnulnr;  ob  rrvat'on.;  of  treftfmcnt 
progress  shall  be — 

"(1)  recorded  acctirately,  sumnnajlyed 
meaningfully,  and  communicated  efreCtively; 
and 

"(2)  effectively  utilized  In  evaluating  prog- 
ress. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  established  procedures 
for  evaluating  and  researching  the  elfectlve- 
T»ess  of  speech  pathology  and  audlology  serv- 
ices, tncludtng  but  not  limited  to; 

~(1)  utilization  of  adequate  records  con- 
cerning residents'  response  and  progress. 

"(2)  time  schedules  for  evaluation  thai 
are  appropriate  to  the  service  being  evalu- 
ated; 

"(3)  provision  for  using  evaluatloji  results 
In  program  planning  and  development; 

"(4)  encouragement  of  speech  patliolopv 
and  audlology  staff  to  participate  In  research 
activities;  and 

"(5)  provision  for  dissemination  of  re- 
searrti  results  In  professional  Journals. 

"(J)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necees&rj  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
speech  pathology  and  audiology  servlcae.  In 
accordance  with  stated  goals  and  objectives — 

"  ( 1 )  A  speech  pathologist  or  audlologlst, 
who  U  qualified  as  specified  in  paragraph  <2) 
of  thl.'?  svibsectlon,  and  who.  In  additiou,  has 
had  at  Least  tliree  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience, shaU  be  designated  as  being  re-, 
•sponsible  for  maintaining  standards  ol  pro- 
fessional and  etlilcal  practice  in  the  r«mdcr- 
Ing  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology  serv- 
ices In  the  facility. 

"(2)  Staff  who  a.s.iun'.e  Independent  re- 
.<;poJi»lblllUe«  fur  cllnlcAi  services  shall 
poaaeis  the  educational  aztd  experiential 
quaUAcatlons  reqtiired  for  ta»e  appropriate 
certificate  of  clinical  cooopeteruM  issuiad  by 
the  appropriate  nationally  reoo^laed  pro- 
Teesionsl  apeecAi  and  hearing  ttssoclatlon  in 
the  area  (speech  pathoTogr  or  atrdlology)  In 
whlrh  they  proTlde  aei  ulues. 

"fS)  Stair  Htrt  qtiaWfled  Tor  such  associa- 
tion eerttncat*on  shall  be  provided  ade<|uate, 
direct,  active,  and  continuing  s^pervlskm  by 
sftaff  qualified  for  certlflcatlon  In  the  area 
In  which  supervision  U;  rendered. 


"(A)  Supervking  staff  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  services  rendered  by  uncertified  stiiff 
under  their  supervision. 

"(B)  Adequate,  direct,  and  continuing  su- 
pervision shall  be  provided  nouprofesaJonals. 
volunteers,  or  other  supportive  personnel 
utilised  In  providing  clinical  services. 

"^4)  Studciits  In  training  and  staff  fiil- 
nning  experience  requirements  for  such  ap- 
propriate nationally  recognized  professional 
speech  a:. ft  hearing  association  terliflcatlon 
oiiall  receive  direct  supervision,  hi  accord- 
.ince  \mUi  the  rcquireiueuLs  of  ilie  appro- 
priate i.jUunally  rccogni/jtd  profcteloiial 
board  of  c\-:!ini;;.  r^  in  speech  p^'^olo;  y  ai-d 
audlolot;y. 

"(5)  All  Epccch  patholcfey  and  audiology 
stall  ^lall  be  lauiiliar  wiUi.  and  adhere  to, 
the  Code  of  ethic-,  pubiit.!icd  l)>  tlie  appro- 
priate iiatioiittlly  rocogiiiECd  professional 
bpcccli  aud  heaj'iag  aisociiition. 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  natiuc  nnj  si/e  of 
the  fac.lity  an;l  t:j  the  speecli  pii'.hology  and 
audK)logy  eervlcc.  Uiere  shall  be  a  btatf  de- 
velopmeiit  prt^^ram  that  Ls  designed  lo  innin- 
tain  aud  improve  the  skills  of  speecli  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology  staff,  throuth  iiieihoOs, 
includL.ij  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)   regular  st.vtf  moetlnHs: 

'•{,2)  an  organized  Inservice  traln:ii<;  pro- 
t;rani  \n  sjieccli  pathology  and  audiology; 

"(3)  vl&ite  to  and  from  the  st«i£f  if  other 
XttCiJlties  and  progr&mi.; 

■■(4)  participallou  in  interdisciplinary 
meetings: 

"(5)  provision  for  financial  aj^sistance  and 
time  for  attendance  at  professional  con- 
ierences; 

"(G)  provisions  rc>r  encouraging  conllnuint^ 
cdiicatlon.  Including  educationul  leave,  fi- 
nancial assli.tanee,  ar.d  accomn'odation  ol 
work  schedules; 

"(T)  work-ahops  and  seminars; 

"(8i    consultations  with  ;,peciA'ist,,;    and 

"(9)  access  to  adequate  llbrnr\-  re.  ourcc^. 
which  incliKle  current  and  relevant  books 
and  Journals  In  speech  patholopr  and  audiol- 
ogy, mental  retardation,  and  related  pro- 
fessions and  fields. 

"(1)  Space,  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies shall  be  adequate  for  providing  elll- 
clent  and  effective  speech  pathology  and 
audlolokry  services,  in  accordance  with  stated 
objective.-;.  Including — 

"(1)  adequate  and  con^Fenlent  evaluation, 
treatment,  connsellng.  and  waiting  rooms; 

"(2)  specially  ooostructed  and  sound- 
treated  avdtes  for  audlologlcal  services, 
meeting  appropriate   standards; 

"(3)  design  and  location  such  as  to  be 
easily  acoeaslble  to  all  residents,  regard- 
less of  dlaatjllity; 

"(4(  ^>eclaillzed  equipment  needed  by  the 
speech  pathologist; 

"<£>  apectallBEd  equipment  needed  by  the 
audlologlst.  ladodlnf;  an  audiometer,  with 
pnnrtatons  tor  sound  field  audiometry,  and 
equipment  capable  of  performing  at  least 
tbe  foUowlng  procedures:  hearing  screening, 
contralateral  masking,  apeech  audiometry, 
pui«-toBe  air  and  bone  conduction  with 
slte-of-laekm  battery,  nonorganic  hearing 
loea  battery,  and  hearing  aid  evaluation; 

"(6)  provisions  for  adequate  maintenance 
of  all  areao,  facilities,  and  eqtilpmetit,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A>  electroaconstlc  calibration  of  audi- 
ometers at  regtjlar,  at  least  quarterly,  inter- 
vals; 

•■<B^  ctillbration  logs  on  all  atidiometer?; 
«md 

'•<7)  appropriate  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  consultation  shall  be  employed  in 
the  deirtgn,  modMlcatlon,  and  equipage  of  all 
speech  pathology  and  audiology  areas  and 
facilities. 

•Subchapter  XV — ^Vocational  Reliatilir.a- 
tlon  Berrtces 

"Sec.  276.  (a)  The  faculty  shall  provide 
all  Its  residents  with  hahtlJtatlon  or  rehaklll- 
tatlon  services,  which  Includes  the  establsh- 


mc;it.  mai!'.;en.Tn?e.  and  Implementation  of 
those  programs  thnt  will  Insure  the  optln'.-i 
development  or  restoration  cf  each  re.sldent. 
physically,  psychologically  socially,  ai;d  vpc_- 
tlonally — 

"( I )  The  facility  rhrli  have  a  w;  itten.  pv.b- 
I'c  statrnacnt  of  It.s  rehabilllatlon  obJectiv.:j 
for  Its  residents,  consistent  with — 

••(A)    tV-O  n?p3s  ol   Its  residents; 

"(B)  crrre-itly  accepted  rehabllitallon 
prii^clplCo  and  gci!--; 

••(C)  the  facility's  philosophy  and  gcals; 
and 

•'(D)  tl;e  tervicsj  anc'  rcscurcs  'he  facility 
cJTers. 

••(2»  V.tiile  the  habllItat!on-rcliab!Ut.--tlon 
concept  and  proc  .'^s  embrace  all  efforts  to 
achieve  the  optimal  development  of  each 
ic  Idcnt.  specific  hablUtatlon 'rehabilitation 
:  ervlces  shall  focus  on  the  maximum  achieve- 
ment of — 

"(A)  self-help  skills: 

"(C)  social  competence.  Including  ccm- 
mu".1rat!on  s'Sills: 

"(C)  vcicatlnna!  compet-T.  p;  and 

•'(Di   independent  living. 

'•(b)  The  ultlmnfi  objective  nf  vocatlonil 
r?l-.ab:litation  services  shnll  be  to  assist 
every  resident  to  mcve  as  far  as  he  can  along 
tlio  c  ntlnuum  from  vocational  afunctlon 
to  remunerative  employment  and  entry  into 
the  mail  stream  of  society  as  an  Independent 
ciiizeu  and  worker.  Vocational  rehabilitation 
services  shall  be  rendered —  • 

"(1)  directly,  throijgh  personnel  contnct 
between  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel 
.,:'.d  residents:  and 

"(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  and  other 
persons  working  with  residents,  designed  t-i 
enhance  and  facilitate  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  rehabilitative  environment. 

"(c)  Vocfttto'n'il  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  the  residents.  In  accordance  with 
their  needs,  shall  include — 

"(1)  vocational  evaluation; 

"(2)  the  formulation  of  WTltten  vocaticnnl 
objectives  for  each  resident; 

"(3)  the  formulation  of  a  written  plan  to 
achieve  the  stated  objectives; 

"(4)  implem.entatlon  of  the  vocational 
plan  through — 

"(A)  Individual  ccunsellng; 

"(B)   prevocatlonal  programs,' 

"(C)   vocational  tralnmg; 

"(D)  vocational  placement: 

"(E)  referral  to  appropriate  sources  for 
other  services;  and 

"(F)  followup. 

"(d)  Vocational  evaluation  of  each  resi- 
dent shall — 

"(1)  be  tnittated  within  one  month  after 
admission  to  the  facility: 

**  (2 )  arise  out  of  a  written  comprehensive 
Interdlsclpimary  evaluation  (medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  and  educational)  that 
generates  data  relevant  to  -nKiatlonal  ob- 
jectives and  goals,  such  as  tnformatlon 
concerning — 

"(A)  aptitudes  and  ablUtlP"'; 

"(E)  self-help  and  Indepcndsnt  Ihl.-.g 
skills; 

"(C)   Interests; 

"(D)  self  and  vocational  perception; 

"(R)   sensorimotor  coordination; 

"(T)  communication  skills; 

"(O)  rrrrrent  aortal  adjustment; 

"(H)  ediicatlonal  history,  and 

"(l)  vocational  and  avocatlonal  history; 

"(3)  be  adequate  for  the  formtilatlon  of 
vocational  goals  and  of  a  detailed  plan  ft-r 
tho  achievement  of  such  goals; 

"(4)  be  adequate  for  the  assessmei^t  of 
current  vocational  status  and  for  tbe  pre- 
diction of  possible  future  status;  aud 

"(6)  provide  for  parlodlc,  but  at  least 
semiannual  reevaluatlon,  conatateat  with  the 
progress  of  Uae  resident  toward  tbe  stated 
goals. 

"<•)  Tlie  written  voaatl(Mial  plan  for  each 
raslflsnt  ahall — 

"(1)  bo  coAsi&tAnt  with  the  vocational 
evaluation; 
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"(2)  specify  the  program  to  be  undertaken 
to  achieve  bis  vocational  objectives; 

"(3)  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  undertaken: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
evaluation  team's  recommendations;  and 

••(5)  assign  the  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

"(f)  The  resident  shall  be  fully  Involved  In 
his  vocational  evaluation,  and  In  the  for- 
mulation of  his  program  plan.  Prevocatlonal 
services  shall  contribute  to  the  development 
of  work  readiness  In  the  resident,  and  shall 
provide— 

"(l)  vocationally  relevant  academic  in- 
struction; 

"(2)  Instruction  in  the  self-help  and  so- 
cial skills  necessary  for  vocational  success; 

••(3)  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  social 
skills  necessary  for  maximally  independent 
functioning  In  the  community,  such  as 
travel,  handling  of  money,  and  use  of  com- 
munity resources; 

"(4)  an  orientation  to  the  world  of  work; 

"(5)  development  of  work  attitudes 
needed  for  vocational  success; 

"(6)  rotated  exploration  and  try-out  of  job 
tasks; 

"(7)  continuous  evaluation  of  vocational 
potential;  and 

"(8)  any  necessary  supportive  services.  In- 
cluding physical  and  mental  restoration. 

"(g)  Vocational  training  programs  shall 
meet  all  applicable  legal  requirements,  and 
shall  be  provided  through  means  such  as: 

"(1)  work  training  stations; 

"(2)  work  activity  centers; 

"(3)   transitional  sheltered  workshops; 

"(4)  work -study  programs; 

"(5)  on-the-job  training; 

"(6)  trade  training.  In  the  classroom  or  on 
the  job; 

"(7)  vocational  training  programs  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  training 
progress  at  least  every  three  months; 

"(B)  make  maximum  use  of  Job  training 
resources — 

"(1)  within  the  faculty; 

"(ii)  within  the  community; 

"  (8)  facilities  conducting  vocational  traln- 
mg programs  shall  have  vocational  training 
personnel  assigned.  In  such  numbers  and  for 
such  times  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  to  supervise  the  training  in 
each  training  area;  and 

"(9)   written,  detailed  training  guides  and 

curricula  shall  be  available  for  all  vocational 

training  area. 

V         "(h)  Job  placement  services  shall  assist  the 

»  Individual  to  enter  into  appropriate  kinds  of 

employment,  such  as: 

"(1)  competitive,  remunerative  employ- 
ment; 

"  (2)  trade  training  programs; 

"(3)  transitional  or  extended  sheltered 
workshops; 

"(4)  sheltered  employment; 

"(5)  homebound  employment; 

"(6)  homemaker;  and 

"(7)  in  conjunction  with  Job  placement 
services,  the  Individual  shall  be  provided  as- 
sistance related  to  off-the-Job  needs,  activi- 
ties, and  resources,  such  as — 

"(A)  living  arrangements; 

"(B)  social  and  recreation  activities; 

"(C)  medical  services; 

"(D)  educational  resources; 

"(E)  religious  activities; 

"(P)  transportation; 
*'(G)  legal  afifalrs; 

"(H)  financial  affairs;  and 

"(I)  counseling. 

"(I)  Systematic  follow-up  services  shall  be 
provided  that — 

"(1)  continue  to  be  available  to  the  in- 
dividual for  at  least  one  year  following 
placement; 

"  ( 2 )  involve  contact  with — 

"(A)  the  individual; 

"(B)  tbe  individual's  family  or  ifamlly- 
substitute;  and 

"(C)  th^  Individual's  en^loyer,  if  appro- 
priate; 


"(3)  generate  data  concerning  vocational 
outcomes  to  evaluate  and  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

"(J)  There  shall  be  a  clearly  designated 
person  or  team  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation, evaluation,  and  revision  of  the 
facility's  vocational   rehabilitation  program. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  available  to  each  resi- 
dent in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
a  counselor  who  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  resident's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  effectively  carried  out. 

"(2)  A  vocational  rehabilitation  coun.seior 
shall— 

"(A*  have  a  master's  degree  In  rehabilita- 
tion counseling,  or  a  master's  degree  in  a  re- 
lated area  plus  training  and  skUl  In  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  process;  or 

"(B)  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  work 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  person 
qualified  as  in  (A) . 

"(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  personnel 
providing  traming  to  residents  In  vocational 
areas  shall  be — 

"(A)  vocational  Instructors  certified  by  the 
appropriate  state  agency;  or 

"(B)  tradesmen  who  have  attained  at  least 
journeyman  status. 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  facility,  provisions  shall  be  made  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  staff  developments, 
through  such  means  as — 

"(1)    Inservice  training; 

"(2)   short-term  workshops; 

"(3)  seminars; 

"(4)   attendance  at  conferences;  and 

"(5)   visits  to  other  facilities. 

"(1)  Every  facility  that  has  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  shall  seek  to  estab- 
lish working  relationships  with  public  and 
private  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. Each  facility  should  have  working 
relationships  with  university  training  pro- 
grams in  rehabilitation,  Including  provision 
for— 

"(1)   research  opportunities; 

"(2)   practlcum  experiences; 

"(3)    Internship;  and 

"(4)   consultation. 
"Subchapter  XVT — Volunteer  Services 

"Sec.  277.  (a)  Volunteer  services  shall  be 
provided  in  order  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  fullest  realization  of  the  potential  of 
each  resident  by — 

"(1)  increasing  the  amount,  and  improving 
the  quality,  of  services  and  programs;  and 

"(2)  facilitating  positive  relationships  be- 
tween the  facility  and  the  community  which 
It  serves. 

"(b)  The  facility  shall  have  a  written 
statement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  its 
volunteer  services  program  that  are — 

"(1)  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents; 

"(2)  consistent  with  the  philosophy  and 
goals  of  the  facility; 

"(3)  developed  in  collaboration  with  the 
facility's  staff; 

"(4)  specific  and  measurable;  and 

"(5)  continuously  assessed  and  periodically 
revised. 

"(c)  Volunteers  shall  provide  services, 
which  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  that  are 
based  on  resident  needs,  staff  requests,  and 
volunteer  skills,  and  that  enhance  programs, 
develop  social  comp>etence,  and  build  self- 
esteem — 

"(1)  volunteer  services  shall  supplement, 
but  shall  not  be  used  In  lieu  of,  the  services 
of  paid  employees; 

"(2)  volunteer  participation  shall  comply 
with  State  laws,  such  as  those  relating  to 
labor  and  insurance; 

"(3)  voliuiteer  participation  shall  be  c^>en 
to  persons  of  both  sexee,  and  of  all  ages,  races, 
creeds,  and  national  origins;  and 

"(4)  volunteer  services  shall  be  available 
to  all  residents,  regardless  of  age,  ability,  or 
handicaps. 

"(d)  Direct  services  provided  to  residents 
by  volunteerSj^  appropriate  to  the  facility's 


prorram  and  in  cooperation  with  its  staff, 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

••(1)  physical,  occupational,  and  music 
therapy  assistance; 

'•(2)   psycological  testing  assistance; 

"i3)  behavior  modification  and  programed 
Instruction  assistance; 

"(4)    teacher  or  classroom  assistance; 

"(5)   religious  instruction; 

"i6)  receration  and  leisure  time  activities; 

•'(7)  social  skills  development: 

"(8)  library  services; 

"(S)  nursing  services; 

"i  10)  transportation  and  escort  assistasrce; 

"i  11)  visits,  vacations,  and  trips; 

'  il2i/  job  and  home  findings;  and 

"(iM  citizen  advocacy. 

•■ie)r  Indiiect  services  provided  by  volun- 
teers, as  appropriate  to  the  facility's  program 
and  In  cooperation  with  its  staff,  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(l)   conducting  tours; 

"(2)  clerical  and  laboratory  assistance; 

"(3)   gift  shop  and  canteen  operation; 

•■i4)  public  relations  and  community  edu- 
cation; and 

"(5)   contributions. 

"(f)  Volunteer  services  staff  should  pro- 
vide the  following  services — 

"(1)  to  the  facility's  staff — 

•'(A)  orientation  in  the  need  for,  and 
philosophy  of  volunteer  services; 

•■(B)  identification  of  how  and  where  vol- 
unteers can  be  utilized,  and 

••(C)  assistance  in  developing  training  for 
volunteers; 

"(2)  to  the  volunteers — 

"(A)  orientation,  training,  and  placement; 

"(B)  opportunities  to  participate  In  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  their  experiences;  and 

"(C)  appropriate  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ices aud  contributions. 

"(g)  Volunteer  services  staff  functionus 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  development  and  Implementation  of 
a  plan  for  recruitment,  selection,  deployment, 
orientation,  training,  supervision,  evaluation, 
recognition,  advancement,  and  separation  of 
volunteers; 

"(2)  development  in  collaboration  with  ap- 
propriate staff,  of  job  descriptions  for  volun- 
teers; > 

'(3)  maintenance  of  complete  and  accurate 
records,  Including,  but  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to — 

"(A)    hours  of  volunteer  service  rendered. 

"(B)  Individuals  asd  organizations  pro- 
viding services;  * 

"(C)  materials  and  moneys  received;  and 

"(D)  operational  budget. 

"(h)  The  staff  members  responsible  for 
facility  programs  utilizing  volunteers  shall 
be  responsible  for  providing  such  volunteers 
with  on-the-job  training,  supervision,  and 
consultation. 

"(1)  The  cooperation  and  Involvement  of 
staff  and  community,  which  Is  essential  to  a 
successful  volunteer  services  program,  should 
be  achieved  by  means  such  as — 

"(1)  a  standing  staff  committee  on  volun- 
teer services,  to  foster  communications  and 
cooperation,  to  evaluate  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing programs,  and  to  stimulate  new  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  a  volunteer  services  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  appro- 
priate community  organizations; 

"(3)  encouragement  of,  and  Involvement 
with,  parents  groups; 

"(4)  collaboration  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  community  groups;  and 

"(S)  recruiting  volunteers  representative  of 
the  community  served  by  the  facility.  In  re- 
spect of  age,  sex,  socioeconomic,  religious, 
racial,  and  ethnic  groups. 

"(j)  There  shall  be  available  stilBcient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting i>er8onnel,  to  carry  out  the  volunteer 
services  program,  in  accordance  with  stated^ 
goals  and  objectives. 
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"(1)  A  facility  staff  member  shall  be  de- 
signated to  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  volunteer  services — 

"(A)  where  the  size  of  the  facility  and 
scope  of  the  program  warrant,  the  person 
responsible  for  volunteer  ser\  loes  shall  devote 
full  time  to  this  area; 

"(B)  volunteer  services  shall  be  organized 
within  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
facility  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  to, 
and  maximally  utilized  by,  all  relevant  serv- 
ices and  programs;  therefore,  the  staff  mem- 
ber responsible  for  volunteer  services  should 
report  to  an  individual  with  faclllty-wicie 
administrative  reeponelblllty;   and 

"(C)  the  staff  member  responsible  for  vol- 
tinteer  services  should  have  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  volunteers  as  a  personnel  ofllcer 
has  to  paW  employees. 

"(2)  The  staff  naember  reeponsible  for 
volunteer  services  shall  have — 

"(A)  the  necessary  Interpersonal,  consul- 
tative, leadership,  and  organizational  and 
administrative  skills  and  abilities; 

"(B)  demonstrated  ability  to  identify, 
mobilize,  and  deploy  volunteer  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  resident*; 

"(C)  knowledge  of  community  organiza- 
tion; 

"(D)  knowledefe  of  current  prartlce.s  a:;d 
oancepta  In  mental  retardation;  and 

"(E)  training  and/or  eKperienoe  In  orga- 
nizing and  adznlnlsterlag  volunteer  services. 
as  appropriate  to  tbie  nature  and  sire  of  the 
taclllty.  and  preferably — 

"(1)  a  baccalaureato  de  rce  In  a  behav- 
ioral science:  and 

"(11)  three  years  of  ex[>erlenoe  In  folun- 
teer  servtoes  or  related  area. 

"(k)  Appropriate  to  the  sl7«  of  the  facility. 
there  should  te  a  staff  development  program 
designed  ttj  maintain  and  Improve  the  skills 
of  volimteer  services  staT.  through  mean.s 
such  as —  \ 

"(1)  aemlnarK.  workshops.  nntl  cun- 
Jteremoes; 

"(2)   oonege  and  university  courses; 
"(3)     participation    in    professlonn!    cir^a- 
nizatlons; 

"(4)  participation  in  Interdlsclpjlnnry 
groirps; 

"(5)   visits  to  other  facilities;  and 
"(6)       access      to      relevant      profeational 
literature.  j 

"(1)  There  shall  be  adequate  and  icces- 
rtble  space,  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies for  providing  efficient  and  effective 
volunteer  services.  If  a  canteen  Is  operated 
by  the  facility,  it  shall— 

"(1)  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tesldents; 

"(U)  be  open  to  re«ld«nt6,  staff,  faiailles, 
■ad  visitors,  without  eegregatton  by  space 
or  hours  of  use,  so  as  to  facilitate  Interac- 
tion; 

"(S)    provide    opportunities   for   residents 
to  parduMe  items  for  their  pereonal  needs; 
"(4)    provide  opportimlttes  for  the  train- 
ing of  residents;  and 

"(5)  be  operated  so  that  anv  profits  derived 
are  utlllwd  for  the  benefit  of  residents;. 

"Chapter  4.— RECORDS 

'  Subchapter   I — Maintenance    of    Residents' 

Records 

"Sec.  278.  (a)  A  record  shall  be  maliiLained 
for  each  resident  that  is  adequate  for 

"(1)  planning  and  continuous  evaluating 
of  the  resident's  habllltatlon  program; 

■■(2)  providing  a  naeanjs  of  communiofttlon 
among  all  persons  contributing  to  the  resi- 
dent's habllltatlon  piogitaa: 

"(3)  fumi«hliig  documeutary  evidence  of 
tiie  resident's  progress  and  of  his  resfponae 
to  his  habllltatlon  program; 

"(4)  serving  as  a  basis  fior  review.  Study, 
and  evaluation  of  the  overall  prosrains  pro- 
vided by  the  facility  lor  Its  Msldants; 

"(S)  protecting  the  legal  rtchis  oC  Uie 
residents,  facility,  and  staff;  and 


"(6)  providing  data  for  use  In  research 
and  education. 

"(b)  All  Information  pertinent  to  the 
above-stated  purposes  shall  be  Incorporated 
in  the  resident's  record.  In  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  those  persons  Involved  in  the  resi- 
dent's program  to  provide  effective,  contln- 
Ing  services.  All  entries  In  the  resident's 
record  shall  be — 

"(1)  legible; 

"(8)  dated;  and 

"(3)  authenticated  by  the  piRnature  and 
itlentitioatlon  of  the  individual  making  the 
entry. 

"(c)  Symbol.^  and  abbreviations  may  be 
used  In  record  entries  only  If  they  are  in 
a  list  approved  by  the  facility's  chief  exec- 
utive officer  and  a  legend  Is  provided  to  ex- 
plain them.  Diagnoses  should  be  recorded 
In  full  and  wlthotit  the  use  of  symbols  or 
abbreviations. 

"Subchapter  II — Content  of  Records 
•Sec.  279.    (a)    The  following  Information 
should  be  obtained  and  entered  In  the  resi- 
dent's record   at   the   time   of   admlsslou   to 
the  facility: 

"(1)  name,  date  of  adnxlselon,  date  of 
birfn,  place  of  innh,  cltlzeusliip  status, 
marital  status,  and  social  security  number; 
"  i,3)  father's  name  and  birthplace,  mo  til- 
er's maiden  name  and  birthplace,  and 
parents'  marital  status; 

"(3)  i.amp  and  address  of  parents,  legal 
guardian,  and  or  next  of  kin; 

"(4)  sex,  race,  lielght,  weight,  color  of 
hair,  color  of  eye&  identify  lug  marks,  and 
recent  photof^^raph; 

"(5)  reaton  lar  admisfcion  or  referral 
problem; 

"(6)  type  and  legal  status  of  admission; 
"(7)  legal  competency  status: 
"(8)  language  spoken  or  understood; 
"(9)    Bouroes  of  support,  iucludii.g  bociiU 
Hecurity.   veteratLs'    benefits,   and   liifcurance; 
"(10)     provisions    for    clothing    and    other 
personal  needs; 

"(11)  Information  relevant  to  religious 
affiliation: 

"(12)  report (s)  of  the  preRdmlssiou  evalua- 
tion (s)  ;  and 

"(13)  reports  of  previous  histories  and 
evaluations. 

"(b)  Within  the  period  of  one  month  after 
admis.s!on  tliere  shall  be  entered  in  the  resi- 
dent's record — 

"  ( 1 )  a  report  of  the  review  and  ttpdatUig  of 
the  preadmlaslon  evaluation; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  prognosis  that  can  be 
used  for  programing  and  placement; 

"(3)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  Indl- 
vldnal  program  plan,  designed  by  an  Inter- 
atedpllnary  team;  and 

"(4)  a  dlagnoGis  based  on  the  appropriate 
nationally  reeognlited  professional  associa- 
tion on  mental  deficiency's  manusd  on  ter- 
minology and  claoBlficatten  In  mental  retar- 
dation and,  where  necessary,  the  diagnostic 
and  statistical  manual  of  mental  disorders, 
most  recent  edition,  published  by  the  ap- 
propriate nationally  reoognlaed  proifeaslonal 
psychiatric  association. 

"(c)  Records  during  residence  should 
Include — 

"(1)  repoPTte  of  accidents,  srlirures.  fll- 
nesBss.  and  treatments  thereof,  and  Immunl- 
eatloDs; 

"(2)  record  oif  all  periods  of  restraint,  with 
Justification  and  authorization   for  each; 

"(8)  report  of  regular,  at  least  annual,  re- 
view and  evaJnatlon  of  the  program,  develop- 
mental progress,  and  statue  of  each  resident; 
"(4)  observations  of  the  resident's  re- 
sponse to  hlB  program,  recorded  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  enable  evaluation  of  Ite 
efllcBCf ; 

"(C)    rscord  of  slgatflcant  behavior  inci- 
dents; 
"(B)  ivoord  of  family  vletts  and  contacts; 
"(7)   racord  of  attendance  and  leaves; 
"(8)  correspondence; 

"(•)  veitedle  wpdatlae  of  the  tnformatlon 
at  tt»  time  of  Mimlsslcn;  miA 


"(10)  appropriate  authorizations  and  con- 
sents. 

"(d)  At  the  time  of  discharge  from  tie 
facility,  a  discharge  summary  shall  be  pre- 
pared that  should — 

"(1)  Include  a  brief  recapitulation  of  find- 
ings, events,  and  progress  during  residence, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  recommendations 
and  arrangements  for  future  programing: 

"(2)  be  completed  and  entered  in  the  rej.!- 
denfs  record  within  seven  days  following 
discharge:  and 

"(3)  with  the  written  consent  of  the  re.>.l- 
dent  or  his  guardian,  be  copied  and  sent  to 
the  individual  or  agency  who  wUl  be  respon- 
sible for  future  programing  of  the  resident. 

"(e)  In  the  event  of  death — 

"(1)  a  copy  of  the  death  certificate  should 
be  placed  In  the  resident's  record;  and 

"(2)  when  a  necropsy  is  performed,  pr'o- 
vlRlonal  anatomic  diagnoses  should  be  re- 
corded within  seventy-two  hours,  where 
feasible,  and  the  complete  protocol  should 
be  made  part  of  th«  record  within  three 
months. 

"Subchapter  IIT— Confidentiality  of  Reccrds 
"Sec.  280.  (a)  All  information  ccntalnod 
In  a  resident's  records,  Includhig  Ijifonna- 
tlon  contained  in  an  automated  data  bank, 
shall  be  considered  privileged  and  confiden- 
tial— 

"(1)  the  record  Is  the  property  of  the  fa- 
cility, whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  secure  the 
Information  agali:isct  loss,  defacement,  tam- 
pering, or  use  by  miauthorized  persons; 

"(2)  the  record  may  be  removed  from  the 
facllitys  jurisdiction  and  safekeopbig  only 
In  accordance  with  a  courl  order,  Bubpena, 
or  statute: 

"(3)  there  shall  be  written  poUcles  gov- 
erning access  to,  duplicaiion  of.  and  dis- 
semination of  information  from  the  record: 
and 

'■(4)  -aTltten  consent  of  the  resident  or 
his  guardian  shall  be  required  for  the  re- 
lea.se  of  Information  to  persons  not  other- 
wise authorized  to  receive  It. 
"Subchapter  IV — Central  Record  Service 
"Sec.  281.  (a)  The  faculty  shall  main- 
tain an  organized  central  record  service  for 
the  collection  and  dlssemlnatltou  of  Infor- 
mation regarding  residents.  A  centralized  or 
decentralized  system  of  recordkeeping  may 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  needs  cf 
tlie  facility — 

"(1)  there  shall  be  a  unit  record  that 
contains  all  information  pertaining  to  an 
Individual  resident  for  aU  admLnslons  to 
the   facility; 

"(2)  where  particular  professional  serv- 
ices require  the  maintenance  of  separate 
records,  a  summary  of  the  Information  con- 
tained therein  shall  be  entered  In  the  unit 
record  at  stated  intervals; 

"(3)  records  shall  be  readily  accessible 
to  authorized  personnel: 

"(4)  where  a  centralized  system  Is  used, 
appropriate  re  :ords  shall  also  be  avallble  In 
the  resident-living  units;   and 

"(5)  a  periodic  review  of  the  content  of 
t::e  records  should  be  made  by — 

"(A)  record  personnel,  to  assure  that 
tliey  are  current  and  complete;  and 

••(B)  a  committee  of  appropriate  staff,  in- 
cluding the  record  librarian,  to  assure  that 
tliey  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 278; 

"(6)  there  shall  be  a  master  aJphabetlcal 
index  of  all  residents  admitted  to  the  facility; 
and 

"(7)  records  shall  be  retained  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  specified  b>-  the  facility,  but  at 
least  for  the  period  of  time  consistent  with 
the  statute  of  limitations  of  the  State  in 
whkh  the  facility  is  located. 

"Subchapter  V— Statistic*!  Saccrds 
~Sk.  2S2.  (a)  WhHe  the  type  and  amount 
of  statistical  Information  will  depend  upon 
the  faeimies  particular  needs,  avcti  Informa- 
tion should  Uiclude  at  least  the  following: 
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"(1)  number  of  residents  by  age  groups, 
sex.  race,  and  place  of  residence; 

••(2)  ntimber  of  residents  by  level  of  re- 
tardation, according  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tionally recognized  professional  association 
on  mental  deficiency  classification; 

"(3)  number  of  residents  by  level  of  adap- 
tive behavior,  according  to  the  appropriate 
nationally  recognized  professional  association 
of  mental  deficiency  classification; 

"(4)  number  of  residents  with  physical 
disabilities; 

"(5)  number  of  residents  who  are  ambu- 
latory and  nonambulatory  (mobile  and  non- 
mobile); 

"(6)  number  of  residents  with  sensory 
defects; 

"(7)  number  of  residents  with  convulsive 
disorders,  grouped  by  level  of  seizure  control; 

'•(8)  number  of  residents  by  etiological 
diagnoses,  according  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tionally recognized  professional  association 
and,  where  necessary,  the  DSM-II  classifica- 
tions; 

"(9)  movement  of  residents  Into,  out  of, 
and  within  the  facility;  and 

••(10)   length  of  stay. 

"(b)   Data  shall  be  reported  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  other  agencies  as  requested. 
"Subchapter  VI — Records  Personnel 

"Sec.  283.  (a)  There  shall  be  available 
svifficlent,  appropriately  qualified  staff,  and 
necessary  supporting  personnel,  to  facilitate 
the  accurate  processing,  checking,  indexing, 
filing,  and  prompt  retrieval  of  records  and 
record  data. 

"(b)  The  record  system  should  be  super- 
vised on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  facility,  by  an  Lndivldual 
who— 

"  ( 1 )   Is  a  registered  record  librarian;  or 

"  (2)   is  an  accredited  record  technldau;  or 

"  ( 3 )  has  demonstrated  competence  and  ex- 
perience in  administering  and  supervising 
the  maintenance  and  use  of  records  and 
reports. 

"(c)   Record  personnel  should — 

"(1)  be  Involved  In  educational  programs 
relative  to  their  activities,  including  orienta- 
tion, on-the-job  training,  and  regular  In- 
service  education  program"!;   and 

"(2)  participate  in  workshops  institutes  or 
correspondence  education  courses  available 
outside  the  facility. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  faci- 
lities, equipment,  and  supplies  for  providing 
efficient  and  effective  record  servcles. 

"Chapter  5. — RESEARCH 
"Subchapter  I — Encouragement  of  Research 

"Sec.  284.  (a)  Recognizing  that  the  un- 
derstanding, prevention,  and  amelioration  of 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities  ultimately  depends  upon  knowl- 
edge gained  through  research,  the  admlnls- 
stratlon  and  staff  of  the  facility  (and.  In 
the  case  of  public  facilities,  the  appropriate 
governmental  agency)  shall  encourage  re- 
search activity. 

"(1)  opportunities  and  resources  should  be 
made  available  to  members  of  the  staff  who 
are  equipped  by  interest  and  training  to 
conduct  applied  and/or  basic  research.  Re- 
search resources  and/or  necessary  research 
assistance  should  be  made  available  to  all 
staff  members  who  hare  Identified  research- 
able  problems  related  to  the  programs  for 
which  they  are  responsible; 

"(2)  research  by  qualified  Investigators 
who  are  not  staff  members  of  the  facility 
shall  be  encouraged.  There  shall  be  a  written 
policy  concerning  the  conduct  of  research  In 
the  facility  by  investigators  who  are  not  staff 
members  Outside  researchers  shall  fulfill  the 
same  obligations  relative  to  staff  Informa- 
tion and  fee(Jhack  as  do  facility  staff  mem- 
bers. Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
assignment  6t  a  facility  staff  member  to 
each  research  project  conducted  by  outside 
investigators;  and 

"(3)   where  feasible,  there  shall  be  ongo- 


ing, cooperative  programs  of  research  and 
research  training  with  colleges,  universities, 
and  research  agencies. 

••(b)  The  administration  of  the  facility 
shall  make  provision  for  the  design  and  con- 
duct, or  the  supervision,  of  research  that  will 
objectively  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gram components  and  contribute  to  Inform- 
ed decisionmaking  In  the  facility. 

"Subchapter  II — Review  of  Research 
Proposals 

"Sec.  285.  (a)  An  interdisciplinary  research 
committee  shall  review  all  proposed  studies 
to  insure — 

•'(1)  adequacy  of  research  design;  and 

"(2)  implementation  of  ethical  standards 
in  the  design. 

"(b)   Facility  staff  members  shall  be  con- 
sulted regarding   the   planning  of  research 
and  the  utilization  of  research  findings  in 
their  areas  of  competence  and  interest. 
"Subchapter  III — Conduct  of  Research 

"Sfc.  286.  (a)  The  facility  shall  follow, 
and  comply  with  the  statement  of  assurance 
on  research  Involving  human  subject  re- 
aulrcd  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  projects 
supported  by  that  Agency  or  any  appropriate 
m^re  stringent  such  statement,  as  appro- 
priate. 

••(b)  Investigators  and  others  directly  In- 
volved in  the  research  shall — 

"(1)  adhere  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
thexr  professions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
research;  and 

"(2)   have  access  to  the  record  of  informed 
consent. 
"Subchapter  IV — Reporting  Research  Results 

"Sec.  287.  (a)  The  principal  Investigator  of 
each  research  project  shall  be  responsible 
for  communicating  to  the  staff  of  the  facility 
the  purpose,  nature,  outcodA,  and  possible 
practi(Ml  or  theoretical  impUcationa  of  the 
research.  Copies  of  the  reports  resulting  from 
research  projects  shall  be  maintained  in  tlie 
facility. 

•'(b)  Wliere  research  findings  are  made 
public,  care  shall  be  taken  to  assure  the 
anonymity  of  individual  residents  and 
parents. 

•'(c)  Clearly  defined  mechanisms  shall 
exist  for  informing  staff  members  of  new- 
research  findings  that  have  appllcabjllty  to 
t'.ie  programs  and  administration  *of  the 
facility.  There  shall  be  evidence  that  cur- 
rently applicable  research  results  are  belny 
Implemented  In  the  mcUity's  programs. 
"Chapter  6.— SAPIT*  AND  SANTTATTON 
"Subchapter — Safety 

Sec.  288.  (a)  The  requl^ments  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  met,  witlr^eciflc  reference 
to  the  following — 

"(I)  provision  of  adequate  ">ipd  alternate 
exits  and  exit  doors; 

"(2)  provision  of  exit  ramps,  with  non- 
skip  surface  and  slope  not  exceeding  one 
fool  In  twelve;  and 

"(3)   provision  in  handrails  on  stairways. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  records  that  docu- 
ment strict  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  State  or  local  fire  safety  authority 
that  has  primary  Jurisdiction  over  the 
facility — 

"(1)  aisles  afid  exits  shall  be  free  from 
all  encumbrances  and  floors  shall  be  un- 
cluttered; 

••  ( 2 )  flammable  materials  shall  be  properly 
stored  and  safeguarded: 

"(3)  attics  and  basements  shall  be  kept 
orderly  and  free  of  rubbish;  and 

"(4)  there  shall  be  records  of  periodic  fire 
safety  inspections  and  reports. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  a  written  staff  or- 
ganization plan  and  detailed,  written  pro- 
cedures, which  are  clearly  communicated  to, 
and  periodically  reviewed  with  staff,  for 
meeting  all  potential  emergencies  and  dis- 
asters pertinent  to  the  area,  such  as  fire, 
severe  weather,  and  missing  persons. 


"(1)  The  plans  and  procedures  should  in- 
clude— 

•'(A)  plans  for  the  assignment  of  person- 
nel to  specific  tasks  and  responsibilities: 

"(B)  instructions  relating  to  the  use  cf 
alarm  systems  and  signals; 

"(C)  information  concerning  methods  cf 
fire  containment:  •  / 

"(D)  systems  for  notification  of  appcbpri- 
ate  persons;  ; 

"(E)  information  concerning  the  location 
cf  firefighting  equipment:  and 

•■(F)  specification  of  evacuation  routes 
f.nd  procedures. 

"(2)  the  plans  and  procedures  shall  be 
posted  at  suitable  locations  through  the 
iacility. 

•'(d)  Evacuation  drills  shall  be  held  at 
least  quarterly,  for  each  shift  of  facility  per- 
sonnel and  under  varied  conditions.  In  order 
to — 

•■  1 1 )  Insure  that  all  personnel  on  all  shifts 
are  trained  to  perform  assigned  tasks; 

"(2)  insure  that  all  personnel  on  all  shifts 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  firefighting 
equipment  In  the  facility; 

"(3)  evaluate  the  effeciiveness  cf  disaster 
plaiis  and  procedures; 

"(4)  evacuation  drUls  shall  Include  actual 
evacuation  of  residents  to  safe  areas  during 
Wt  least  one  drill  each  year,  on  each  shift. 
Vhere  shall  be  sjjecial  provisions  for  tlie 
e\a.cuatlon  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
suojy  as  fire  chutes  and  mattress  loops  with 
poles:  and 

"(5)  there  shall  be  a  written,  filed  report 
and  evaluation  of  each  evacuation  drill 

"(e)  An  active  safety  program  shall  be 
maintained  by  a  multidlsclpUnary  safety 
committee  that  investigates  all  accidents 
and  makes  recommendations  for  prevention. 
Records  of  the  activities  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee shall  be  kept.  There  shall  be  ade- 
quate safety  shields  on  the  moving  parts  of 
all  dumb  waiters,  elevators,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, as  provided  for  In  applicable  stand- 
ards and  codes. 

"(f>  All  buildings  and  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  constructed  after  1971  shall  be  ac- 
cessible to,  and  usable  by,  the  nonambula- 
tory and  shall  meet  standards  of  the'*S»cre- 
tary  for  making  building  accessible  to,,  and 
usable,  by  the  physically  handicapped — 

•'(1)  all  existing  buildings  and  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  shall  be  modified  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  above  standards  by  De- 
cember 31,  1976;  and 

"(2)  existing  facnitles  shall  provide — 

"(A)  entrance  ramps  wide  enough  for 
wheelchairs,  not  exceeding  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  twelve,  with  nonslip  surfaces,  and  with 
rails  on  both  sides; 

"(B)  doorways  and  corridors  wide  enough 
for  wheelchairs:  and 

"(C)  grab  bars  in  toilet  and  bathlne  faciM- 
ties. 

"(g)  Paint  used  in  the  facility  shall  be  lead 
free.  Old  paint  or  plaster  containing  lead 
shall  have  been  removed,  or  covered  in  such 
manner  that  It  Is  not  accessible  to  residents. 

"(h)  Appropriate  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  emergency  auxiliary  heat  by  means  of  al- 
ternate sources  of  electric  power,  alternate 
fuels,  and/ or  standby  equipment. 

"Subchapter  II — Sanitation 
"Sec.  289.  (a)  There  shall  be  records  that 
document  strict  compliance  with  the  sanita- 
tion, health,  and  environmental  safety  codes 
of  the  State  or  local  authorities  having  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  over  the  facility.  Written 
reports  of  Inspections  by  State  or  local  health 
authorities,  and  records  of  action  taken  on 
their  recommendations,  shall  be  kept  on  file 
at  the  faculty. 

"(b)  The  holding,  transferring,  and  dis- 
posal of  waste  and  garbage  shall  be  done  in 
a  manner  that  will  not  create  a  nuisance,  nor 
permit  the  transmission  of  disease,  nor  create 
a  breeding  place  for  Insects  or  rodents — 
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"(1)  waste  that  is  not  disposed  of  by 
mechanical  means  shall  be — 

"(A)  kept  In  leakproof,  nonabsorbeat  con- 
tainers with  close-flttlng  covers;  and 
"(B)  disposed  of  dally. 

"(2)  containers  shall  be  thoroughly  Qleaned 
In-slde  and  out,  each  time  they  are  eiyptled; 
and 

"(3)  impervious  plastic  liners  should  be 
used. 

"(c)  Handwashing  facilities  shall  b«a\all- 
able  In,  or  immediately  adjacent  to — 
■'(  1 )  bathrooms;  i 

"(2)  toilet  rooms;  ■ 

"(3)  sleeping  areas;  and  I 

"(4)  Itltchens.  T 

"(d)  There  shall  be  adequate  insect  Screens 
on  all  windows  and  doors  where  need^  and 
adequate  janitorial   equipment   and   storage 
space  in  each  unit  of  the  faculty. 
"Chapter    7.— ADMINISTRATIVE    SUPTORT 

SERVICES 
"Subchapter  I — Functions.  Personnot  and 
Faculties 
"Sbc.  290.  (a)  Adequate,  modern  ad|ninLs- 
tratlve  support  shall  be  provided  to  elB<tlently 
meet  the  needs  of,  and  contribute  to,  prog^ram 
services  for  residents,  and  to  facUltat]#  sup- 
port of  a  variety  of  resources,  which  niity  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  the  fbllow- 
Ing  kinds  of  services:  clerical,  commtinlca- 
tion,  dietary,  financial,  housekeeping,  laun- 
dry, personnel,  physical  plant,  records,  safety 
and  security,  and  supply  and  purchasing. 

"(b)  Administrative  support  functions 
should  be  directed  by  a  qualified  adfiinis- 
trator,  trained  and  expierienced  to  provide 
skilled  and  efficient  coordination  of  these 
services,  to  adequately  meet  the  faollity's 
program  ofijectlves.  In  larger  facilities  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  both  executive  di- 
rection, via  a  chief  executive  officer  (tuper- 
intendent,  director,  and  so  forth),  anil  ad- 
ministration of  Bupp>ort  services  (via  a  busi- 
ness manager,  and  so  forth ) .  In  smaller  fa- 
cilities, a  single  person  may  provide  both 
support  services — 

"(1)  the  administrator  of  support  sairvlces 
should — 

"(A)  bave  at  least  a  baccalaureate  dtgree; 
or 

"(B)  have  completed  formal  graduate  edu- 
cation In  health  administration  or  its  «quiv- 
alent. 

"(2)  all  administrative  support  perat>nnel 
shall  have  sufficient  understanding  antf  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  and  behavior  Of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  developmentallf  dis- 
abled resident,  to  assure  that  each  eDi|>loy- 
ee'8  work  and  his  relations  to  the  resMents 
contribute  positively  to  their  welfare. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  adeqxi&te  office  i^ace, 
ftM:illtle8,  equipment,  ajul  supplies  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  all'admlnlstratlva  sup- 
port functions. 

"Subchapter  11 — Fiscal   Affairs 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  shall  be  budgeted  and 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  principle*  and 
procedures  of  program  budgeting. 

"(1)  the  budget  requests  submltt4fl  by 
the  faculty  shall — 

"(A)  adequately  reflect  the  program  oeeds 
of  the  residents,  as  developed  by  program 
staff;  and 

"(B)  be  adequately  documented  an*  in- 
terpreted. 

"(2)  budget  preparation  shall  be  the  prod- 
uct of  team  management; 

"(3)  budget  preparation  and  lmplem«nta- 
tlon  shall  Include  active  partlclpatloli  of 
professional  team  members; 

"(4)  budget  development  shall  Include 
Incorporation  of  effectiveness  measures;  and 

'(5)  there  shall  be  sufficient  latitude  to 
permit  rebudgetlng  of  funds  in  responte  to 
changing  program  needs,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  of  pro- 
gram budgeting. 

"(b)  Individuals  acting  on  the  facility's 
budget     requests     (board     members,     ttat« 


budget  officials,  members  of  appropriations 
committees,  and  so  forth)  should  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Its  operations  and  needs, 
obtained  by  regular  visitation  and  observa- 
tion of  its  programs. 

"(c)  Budget  performance  reports  shall  be 
prepared  at  appropriate  intervals  and  sub- 
mitted to  those  Individuals  participating  in 
budgeting  and  management  responsibilities. 
"(d)  Funds  for  community  (that  is,  non- 
residential) programs  and  services  shall  not 
be  included  in  computing  the  per  capita 
(that  is,  per  resident)  cost  of  operation.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  for  residential  serv- 
ices, divided  by  the  cost  of  living  index  for 
the  State  or  area,  should  compare  favorably 
with  the  same  ratio  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  that  Is,  come  within  90  per  centum 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or,  preferably,  ex- 
ceed 1(X)  per  centum.  Maintenance  expendi- 
tures should  be  at  least  the  same  as  would 
be  required  by  age  peers  In  the  community. 
"(e)  There  shall  l)e  a  formal  system  of  in- 
ternal control  in  handling  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  faculty.  The  faculty  shall  have  an 
adequate  'responsibility'  accounting  system. 
"(f)  A  full  audit  of  the  facility's  fiscal 
activities  shall  be  performed  regularly,  pref- 
erably annually,  by  a  qualified  accountant 
Independent   of   the   faculty. 

"(g)  Fiscal  reports  shall  be  prepared  and 
communicated  to  the  facility's  public  at 
least  annually. 

"(h)  Faculties  charging  for  services  shall 
have  a  written  schedule  of  rates  and  charge 
policies,  which  shall  be  avaUable  to  all 
concerned. 

"(1)  Where  the  size  of  the  facility's  opera- 
tion warrants  a  fiscal  officer,  he  shall  have 
appropriate  training  and  experience  in  ac- 
counting and  auditing.  Sufficient  account- 
ants, account  clerks,  and  clerk-typists  shall 
be  provided  to  assure  maximum  support  to 
the  efforts  of  personnel  directly  Involved  In 
service  to  resident. 

"Subchapter  III — Purchase,  Supply,  and 

Property  Control 
"Sic.  292.  (a)  There  shall  be  written  pur- 
chasing   policies    regarding    authwity    and 
approvals      for      supplies,      services,      and 
equipment. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  adequate  documenta- 
tion of  the  purchasing  process,  including, 
where  appropriate,  requisitions,  bids  from  a 
number  of  suppliers,  purchase  orders,  and 
receiving  reports. 

"(c)    The   inventory    control    system   and 
stockroom  operation  shall  be  adequate  for — 
"(1)   receiving  supplies; 
"(2)   Issuing  supplies  as  needed   in  pro- 
grams: 

"(3)   maintaining  necessary  stock  level; 
"(4)   establishing  responsibility  for  stocks; 
and 

"(5)  there  shall  be  appropriate  storage 
faculties  for  aU  supplies  and  siuplus 
equipment. 

"(d)  Where  the  size  of  the  faculty's  oper- 
ation warrants,  the  person  responsible  for 
directing  purchase,  supply,  and  property  con- 
trol should  have  bad  several  years  of  pro- 
gressively more  responsible  experience  in 
these  fields,  and/or  related  training.  There 
shall  l)e  siifficlent  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  to  accomplish  the  necessary  pur- 
chase, supply,  and  property  control  func- 
tions. 

"Subchapter  IV — Communications 
"Sec.    293.    (a)    There   shall    be    adequate 
communication  service.   Including  adequate 
telephone  service,  whenever  residents  are  In 
the  facility. 

"(b)  The  communication  system  shall  as- 
sure— 

"(1)  prompt  contact  of  on-duty  personnel; 
and 

"(2)  prompt  notification  of  responsible 
personnel  in  the  event  of  emergency. 


"Subchapter  V — Engineering  and 
Maintenance 

•Sec.  294.  (a)  The  facUlty  shall  have  an 
appropriate  and  written  preventive  main- 
tenance program. 

"<bi  Where  the  size  of  the  facility  war- 
rants, engineering  and  maintenance  shall  be 
directed  by  an  engineer  who — 

"(1)  has  had  at  least  three  years  of  pro- 
presilvely  more  responsible  experience  in  in- 
stitutional engineering  and  maintenance: 

"i2i  Is  licensed  or  certificated,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  of  the  facility;  and 

"(3)  there  shall  be  sufficient  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired engineering  and  maintenance  func- 
tions, 

"Subchapter  IV — Housekeeping  Services 
•  Sec.  295.  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  faculty,  the  person  responsible 
for   directing   housekeeping   services   should 
have  had — 

(II  several  years  of  progressively  more  re- 
."sponslble  experience  In  this  field,  and/or  re- 
lated training; 

(2)  formal  training  in  short  courses  or  vo- 
cational schools;  and 

(3)  experience  and  training  in  supervision 
and  management. 

•  Subchapter  VII — Laundry  Services 
"Sec.   296.    (a)    Laundry  services  shall   be 
managed  so  that — 

( 1 )  dally  clothing  and  linen  needs  are  met 
without  delay;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  minimum  loss  and  damace 
to  clothing.  ^ 

"(b)  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the   facility,  the  person  responsible  for  di- 
recting laundry  services  should  have  had  sev- 
eral years  of  progressively  more  responsible 
experience  in  this  field,  and/or  related  train- 
ing.   The    person    responsible    for    dlrectlnp 
laundry  service  shall  have  the  ability  to  su- 
pervise residents  who  work  in  the  laundry. 
"Chapter  8. — DEPINITIONS 
"Sec   297.  As  used  in  this  part  the  term— 
"(1)    Advocacy*  means  that  which  is  done 
by  an  advocate. 

"(2)  -Advocate"  means  an  individual 
whether  a  professional  employed  by  a  pri- 
vate or  public  agency,  or  a  volunteer  (a 
citizen  advocate),  who  acts  on  behlaf  of  a 
resident  to  secure  both  the  services  that 
the  resident  requires  and  the  exercise  of  his 
full  human  and  legal  rights. 

"(3)  "Ambulatory'  means  able  to  walk  in- 
dependently, without  assistance. 

■■(4)  'Chief  executive  officer"  means  the 
Individual  appointed  by  the  governing  body 
of  a  faculty  to  act  in  Its  behalf  in  the  overall 
management  of  the  faculty.  Job  titles  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  superin- 
tendent, director,  and  administrator. 

"(5)  'Developmental  disability'  means  a 
dIsabUlty— 

"(A)  attributable  to  mental  retardation 
or  cerebral  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  or  autism,  or 
learning  dlsabUity;  or 

"(B)  attributable  to  any  other  condition  of 
an  Individual  found  to  be  related  to  mental 
retardation  as  it  refers  to  general  intellectual 
functioning  or  impairment  In  adaptive  be- 
havior or  to  require  treatment  similar  to  that 
required  for  mentally  retarded  individuals, 
which  disability  (1)  originates  before  such 
individual  attains  age  eighteen,  (li)  which 
has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  (Ui)  which  constitutes 
a  severe  handicap  to  such  individual's  abUlty 
to  function  normally  In  society. 

"(6)  'Direct-care  staff'  means  individuals 
who  conduct  the  resident-living  program- 
resident-living  staff. 

"(7)  'Faculty'  means  a  residential  facUlty 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"(8)  'Generic  services'  means  services  of- 
fered or  avaUable  to  the  general  public,  as 
distinguished  from  specialized  services  in- 
tended only  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
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"(9)  'Ooverning  board'  means  a  group  of 
individuals  that  constitutes  th«  governing 
body  of  a  faculty;  one  form  of  a  governing 
body.  A  governing  board  may  be  called  a 
board  of  trustees,  board  of  directors,  or -board 
of  governors. 

"(10)  'Govemlng  body*  means  the  policy- 
making authority,  whether  an  individual  or 
a  group,  that  exercises  greneral  direction  over 
the  affairs  of  a  faculty  and  establishes  pol- 
icies concerning  Its  operation  and  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  It  serves. 

"(11)  'Guardian'  means  an  Individual  who 
has  legal  control  and  management  of  the 
person,  or  of  the  property  or  estate,  or  of 
both  the  person  and  the  property,  of  a  resi- 
dent. A  natural  guardian  U  a  parent  lawfully 
in  control  of  the  person  or  his  minor  chUd; 
natural  guardianship  terminates  when  the 
chUd  attains  his  majority.  A  legal  guardian 
Is  one  appointed  by  a  court.  A  guardian  of 
the  person  is  one  appointed  to  see  that  the 
resident  has  proper  care  and  protective  su- 
pervision In  keeping  with  his  needs.  A  guard- 
ian of  the  property  is  one  appointed  to  see 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  resident  are 
handled  in  his  best  interests.  A  guardian 
ad  litem  Is  one  appointed  to  represent  a  resi- 
dent In  a  particular  legal  proceeding,  without 
control  over  either  the  resident's  person  or 
his  estate.  A  public  guardian  Is  a  public  of- 
ficial empowered  to  accept  court  appointment 
as  a  legal  guardian.  A  testlmentary  guardian 
is  one  designated  by  the  last  wLU  and  testa- 
ment of  a  natural  guardian. 

"(12  'Legal  incompetence'  means  the  legal 
determination  that  a  resident  Is  unable  to 
exercise  his  full  civU  and  legal  rights,  and 
that  a  guardian  Is  required. 

"(13)  'Living  unit'  means  a  resident-living 
unit  that  Includes  sleeping,  dining,  and  ac- 
tivity areas. 

"(14)  'MobUe  nonambulatory'  means  un- 
able to  walk  independently  or  without  as- 
sistance, Imt  able  to  move  from  place  to 
place  with  the  use  of  devices  such  as  walk- 
ers, crutches,  wheelchairs,  wheeled  platforms, 
and  so  forth. 

"(15)    'Nonambulatory'   means   unable   to  i^ 
walk  Independently,  without  assistance. 

"(16)  'NonmobUe'  means  unable  to  move 
from  place  to  place. 

"(17)  'Normalization  principle*  means  the 
principle  of  letting  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities  'obtain  an  existence  as  close  to 
the  normal  as  possible,'  making  avaUable  to 
them  "patterns  and  conditions  of  everyday 
life  which  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
norms  and  patterns  of  the  mainstream  of 
society.'  Specifically,  'the  use  of  means  that 
are  as  culturally  normative  as  possible  to 
elicit  and  maintain  behavior  that  Is  as  cul- 
turally normative  as  possible  to  elicit  and 
maintain  behavior  that  is  as  culturaUy  nor- 
mative as  possible.' 

"(18)  'Public  financial  support  programs' 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  services  for 
crippled  chUdren;  aid  to  the  disabled,  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance,  and 
other  benefits  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(19)  'Resident'  means  the  general  term 
used  In  the  standards  to  refer  to  an  individ- 
ual who  receives  service  from  a  residential 
faculty,  whether  ot  not  such  individual  Is 
actually  In  residence  in  the  facUlty.  The 
term  thus  includes  Individuals  who  are  being 
considered  for  residence  tn  a  facility,  in- 
dividuals who  were  formerly  In  residence  In 
a  faculty,  and  Individuals  who  are  receiving 
services  other  than  domlcUlary  from  a  fa- 
culty. (A  residential  facility,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  use  the  term  'resident'  to  refer 
only  to  those  individuals  actually  In  resi- 
dence, and  may  thiv  distinguish  between 
resident  and  nonresident  recipients  of  its 
servioai.) 
"(20)    'Beaideat-Uving'  means  pertaining 


to  residential  or  domiciliary  services  provided 
by  a  faculty. 

"(21)  'Residential  facility'  means  a  faculty 
that  provides  twenty-four-hour  programing 
services,  including  residential  or  domiciliary 
services,  directed  to  enhancing  the  heajh, 
wel  fare,  and  development  of  individuals 
classified  as  mentally  retarded.  WhUe  the  fa- 
cility must  provide  twenty-four-hour  pro- 
graming for  residents,  In  accordance  with 
their  needs.  It  need  not  Itself  operate  any 
programs  or  services  other  than  reside. .lial 
ur  domiciliary. 

"(22)  'Rhythm  of  life*  means  relating  to 
the  normalization  principle,  under  which 
making  available  to  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  Individuals  with  developmental 
dlsabUltles  'patterns  and  conditions  of  every- 
day life  which  are  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
norms  and  patterns  of  the  mainstream  of 
society'  means  providing  a  normal  rhythm  of 
the  day  (In  resi>ect  to  arising,  getting  dressed, 
participating  In  play  and  work  activities,  eat- 
ing meals,  retiring,  and  so  forth),  normal 
rhythm  of  the  week  (differentiation  of  daUy 
ar:t!vlties  and  schedules) ,  and  normal  rhythm 
of   the   year. 

"(23)  'Surrogate'  means  an  Individual  who 
functions  in  lieu  of  a  resident's  parents  or 
f.-mily. 

"(24)  'Time  out'  means  time  out  from  posi- 
tive reinforcement.  A  behavior  modification 
procedure  in  which,  contingent  upon  the 
emission  of  undeslred  behavior,  the  resident 
is  removed  from  the  situation  In  which  posi- 
tive reinforcement  Is  available.". 
•Chapter  9. — REVISION  OP  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  299.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  CouncU  established  under  sec- 
tion 133(a)  of  this  Act  to  (1)  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  any  regulations 
promulgated  or  proposed  to  be  promulgated 
by  him  In  the  Implementation  of  the  stand- 
rrds  established  under  part  A  of  this  Act, 
|2)  study  and  evaluate  such  standards  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  through  site  visits  and 
other  appropriate  methods  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining their  effectiveness  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established, 
and  ( 3 )  based  upon  sit©  visits  or  other  stud- 
ies, evaluations,  or  reviews  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  any  changes,  revisions,  modi- 
fications, or  Improvements  in  the  standards 
e?^tabllshed  under  part  A  of  this  Act,  which 
will  strengthen  or  upgrade  such  Btanda>(l^ 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  seek  and  receive 
advice  and  respect  to  the  above  matters  from 
any  source  he  deems  appropriate.  Including 
but  not  lynlted  to  the  national  accrediting 
body  for  faculties  and  programs  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  other  individuals  with 
(le  .clopmental  dlsabUltles. 

"Part  B — ^iNSTmTTioNAi,  Assistance 

"GRANTS  TO  ASSIST  INSTITU  riOITS  fOti  INDTVIDU- 
AI.S    WITH    DEVELOPMENTAL   DISABILnTES 

"Sec.  300.  For  the  p\UT>ose  of  assisting 
States  In  meeting  the  expenses,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  bringing  publicly  operated 
faculties  and  publicly  assisted  facllltes  Into 
conformity  with  the  standards  established 
under  part  A  of  ths  title,  which  seek  to  as- 
s\ire  the  humane  care,  protection,  hablllta- 
tlon,  and  treatment  of  individuals  with  de- 
velopmental dlsabUltles  In  residential  facu- 
lties, there  are  authorzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this 
title. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit 
a  plan  to  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  setting  forth  a  schedule  for  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  established  under 
part  A  of  this  title  for  each  facility  for  which 
assistance  U  raquested: 

"(2)    assuring  icaaonable  State  financial 


participation  In  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  title  and  how  the  residential  facUity 
for  individuals  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities will  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  other  community 
services  for  Individuals  with  development 
disebilitles  or  meet  the  requirements  of  part 
A  of  this  title; 

"(3)  setting  forth  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  part  A  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  designating  how  placement  In  resi- 
dential facilities  shall  be  minimized  through 
rlternative  regional  and  community  pro- 
frrams  and  services  for  individuals  with  de- 
^  clopmental  disabilities,  and  be  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  plan  established  under  title  I 
of  tills  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  a  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  reasonable  time  for  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  established  under 
this  title,  and  he  shaU  not  finally  disapprove 
a  plan  except  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  such  State. 
"AMOUNT  or  grants;   payments 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  under  this  part  may 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Paj-ments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re:m- 
bursement,  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"maintenance  of  effort 
"Sec.  303.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  Uie 
grants  will  not  result  In  any  decrease  in  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  services  for  individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  which  would  (ex- 
cept for  such  grant)  be  avaUable  to  the  ap- 
plicant, but  that  such  grants  will  be  used 
to  supplement,  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, to  increase  the  level  of  such  funds. 

"WITHHOLDING    OF    GRANTS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  no  residential  facility 
for  Individuals  with  developmental  dlsabUl- 
tles shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
either  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  Fed- 
eral law,  unless  such  facility  meets  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  part  A  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  funds  to  which  any  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  have  paid  en 
his  behalf  to  any  vendor  of  residential  serv- 
ices, public  or  private,  shall  be  reserved  for 
him  and  administered  by  the  Social  Seciirity 
Administration  in  the  same  manner  as  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  administered  on  his  behalf  were  he 
entitled  to  same.'". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deep-'^ 
ly  grat^ed  to  join  with  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  Handicapped 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing minority  member,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Developraentally  Disabled  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  The  bill 
incorporatec  as  title  11  thereof  my  bill  of 
rights  for  the  mentally  retarded.  S. 
1654. 

Title  I  of  the  instant  blD  extends  and 
substantially  modifies  the  program  op- 
eration of  the  Developmental  Disabiii- 
ties  Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  of  1970,  as  Senator  Ran- 
dolph set  forth  in  detail  in  his  introduce 
tory  remarks.  I  am  particularly  gratilj^ 
that  the  present  deflnitttm  of  develttp- 
men tally  disabled  has  been  broadenecito 
include,  as  well  as  those  saSt€rva.%  fnfej 
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mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy  or  epi- 
lepsy, autism,  and  learning  disability,  or 
any  otlier  condition  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  mental  retardation  as  it  refers 
to  general  intellectual  functioning  or  im- 
pairment in  adaptive  behavior;  or  to 
require  treatment  similar  to  that  re- 
Quired  by  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
When  I  introduced  S.  1654,  the  ad- 
mi  lustration  bill  which  would  have 
broadened  the  definition  by  including 
'autism" — which  I  supported — I  urged 
the  inclusion  of  learning  disability  and 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  carries  for- 
ward my  recommendation. 

The  bill  is  an  Important  contribution 
to  establishing  a  truly  national  commit- 
ment to  the  deinstitutionalization  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  individuals 
•with  developmental  disabilities  and  at 
the  same  time  insuring  that  those  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  developmentally 
disabled  citizens  who  require  institution- 
alization receive  humane  care,  treat- 
ment, habilitation,  and  protection. 

The  commitment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Handicapped  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  to  the  incliision  of  my  bill 
of  rights  in  a  comprehensive  bill  serving 
the  needs  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled— a  bill  which  is  cosponsored  by 
24  Senators  Including  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Williams,  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  Senator  KfeN- 
NEDY,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Handicapped  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  marks  recognition  that 
assistance  with  safeguards —  exemplijled 
by  my  bill  of  rig'hts— which  had  such 
broad  bipartisan  cosponsorship — is  the 
appropriate  way  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed in  regard  to  this  critically  Impor- 
tant area. 

The  bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally 
retarded — which  has  been  modified  to 
Insure  that  its  safeguards  apply  to  all 
developmentally  disabled  citizens— uti- 
lizes standards  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
by  committees  representing  all  the  dis- 
ciplines and  Interests  that  must  be  in- 
volved in  providing  fully  adequate  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  bas 
an  obligation  to  implement  and  hc^or 
the  commitment  to  provide  humane  care 
and  treatment  to  the  Institutlonallaed 
mentally  retarded  and  other  individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities,  and  to 
deemphaslze  long-term  institutionali«a- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  when  the  committee  com- 
pletes its  hearings  on  this  measure,  now 
scheduled  for  May  1,  the  case  will  be 
complete  for  the  Senate  shortly  there- 
after to  pass  this  landmark  legislation. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ffor 
Mr.  Metzenbaum)  : 
S.  3379.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Preparedness  Council  and  a 
National  Commodities  Survey  Office,  to 
control  self-dealing  pricing  practices  of 
oil  companies  and  to  terminate  certain 
tax  preferences  of  such  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Ihe  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Finance,  by  unanimous  consent. 


ECONOMIC    PREPABEDNXSS    ACT    OF     1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  introduce  today  for 
appropriate  reference  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
an  Economic  Preparedness  Act  of  1974, 
and  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum in  explanation  of  his  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eoonomic  Pre- 
paredness   Act    of    1974". 

TITT.E  r— NATIONAL  ECONO^ac  PREPAR- 
EDNESS COUNCIL  ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Preparedness  Council 
(hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
•Council").  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the   following   twelve   members: 

(1)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, two  of  whom  shall  be  private  citizens; 

(2)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  private  citizens;   and 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  private  citizens. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Us  mem- 
bers. 

(c)  Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
CouncU  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Council  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  »125  a  day  (Including 
travel  time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  CouncU.  A  meml>er  of  the 
Council  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  All  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them    In    the   performance   of   their   duties. 

DXTTIES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Council  shall  study  and 
Investigate  the  organization,  methods  of 
operation,  and  powers  of  all  departments, 
agencies.  Independent  estjjjllshments,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Un^d  States  gov- 
ernment and  other  Instltutlon^partlclpatlng 
in  th«  mAnagement  of  the  economy  o*  the 
United  States  and  shall  make  pecommenda- 
tlons  which  the  CouncU  coflslders  appro- 
priate, including,  but  not  limited  to,  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to- 
il) redesigning  the  economic  institutions 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people; 

(2)  the  achievement  of  the  true  potential 
for  sustained  prosperity  and  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States; 

(3)  special  employment  problems  that  af- 
flict particular  segments  of  the  national  eco- 
nomy, women,  young  people,  and  minorities; 

(4)  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  Inflation,  unemployment, 
leisure  time,  and  such  activities  as  raising  a 
family  and  volunteer  work; 

(6)  useful  participation  In  building  a  more 
effective  system  of  International  economics, 
Including  stabilization  of  Intematlonftl 
monetary  markets  and  a  workable  system 
of  International  trade;  and 

(6)  the  achievement  of  efficiency,  com- 
petitiveness, and  pride  In  work. 

(b)(1)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress  containing   the   findings   and   recom- 


mendations of  the  CouncU  with  respect  to 
its  study  and  Investigation.  Such  recommen- 
dations may  Include  proposed  legislative  and 
administrative  actions  the  CouncU  con- 
siders appropriate.  The  report  required  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  all 
the  CouncU  members  have  been  appointed. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  be- 
ginning not  later  than  one  year  after  sub- 
mission of  the  report  required  under  para- 
graph (1 ) .  Such  reports  shall  update  and 
perfect  the  recommendations  and  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  initial  report  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  on  which  It 
files  the  fourth  annual  report  required  un- 
der paragraph  (2). 

PC  WEES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  CouncU  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  CouncU,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  administer  such  oaths 
as  the  Council  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  The  CouncU  Is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  agency.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates  and  statistics  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Each  such  department, 
agency.  Independent  establishment,  and  in- 
strumentality Is  authorized  and  directed,  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law,  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Council  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

STAFF 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  have  pow- 
er to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  wtlh- 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sulwihapter 
53  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  procure 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  rate  paid  a  person  occupying 
a  position  at  GS-18. 

AtTTHORIZATlON  OF  APPSOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  COMMODITIES 
SURVEY   OFFICE 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  There  is  established  within  tlie 
General  Accounting  Offlce  a  National  Com- 
modities Survey  Offlce.  The  Offlce  shall  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
Director  who  shaU  be  appointed  bv  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Director  shall  gather, 
analyze,  and  Interpret  data  related  to  the 
avallabUtty  of  strategic  commodities  and 
resources  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  food, 
petroleum,  aluminum,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 

(b)(1)  In  carrj'lng  out  his  duties  under 
this  section,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
obtain  Information  from  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  to  obtain,  by  request  or  subpena,  from 
any  source  whatever,  such  addtllonal  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  this  jwctlon. 

(2)  Any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
party  to  whom  such  bubpena  Is  directed  to 
appear  before  the  Director  and  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  on  the  matter  in  question  or 


to  produce  any  such  information,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such   court  as  a  contempt 

ilK'reof. 

REPORTS 

Six  203.  The  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time  but  not  less  often  than  annually,  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  data  and  informa- 
tion gathered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  togetlier  with  his  recommendations 
thereon. 

AtrrHOP.I?ATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
fcuch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out 
the  provi-sions  of  this  title. 

TITt-E    III— IMPORTED    PETROLEUM    AND 

PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS 

SELF-DEAI.INC    PRICING    POLICirS 

Sec.  301.  In  e.xercising  his  authority,  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  of  1973 
or  any  other  law,  to  specify  (or  prescribe  a 
manner  for  determining)  equitable  celling 
prices  for  first  sales  or  exchanges  of  crude 
oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  condensate,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products,  the 
President  shall  provide,  with  respect  to  the 
prices  of  Imported  crude  oil,  natural  gas 
liquids,  condensate,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  produced  or  refined 
by  the  person  importing  such  product  into 
the  United  States,  or  purchased  or  exchanged 
by  him  (directly  or  Indirectly)  from  an  af- 
filiate, no  more  than  a  dollar-for-dollar  pass- 
through  of  net  increases  in  foreign  taxes 
and  in  royalties  paid  to  nonafflliates  for 
crude  oil,  natural  gas  liquids,  or  condensate, 
or  In  the  actual  price  paid  at  the  first  pur- 
chase from  a  nonafflllate  of  such  crude  oil, 
natural  gas  liquids,  condensate,  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products.  The  calcu- 
lation of  any  net  Increase  In  taxes,  royalties, 
or  prices  at  first  purchase  under  this  section 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  reduction, 
by  virtue  of  Incresises  In  foreign  taxes,  royal- 
ties, or  prices,  upon  the  liability  of  the  Im- 
porter or  his  affiliates  for  United  States  In- 
come taxes. 

TITLE  IV— INCOME  TAX  PROVISIONS 

OPnONAl.  CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX,  IN  LIEU  OF 
DEDUCTION,   FOR   PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  is  ameaded  by  renumbering 
section  42  as  section  43  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  41  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exeicptions. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — At  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  there  shall  lie  aUowed,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  $250  multiplied  by  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions to  which  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  under 
section  151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Election. — An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  made 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  tlie  pe- 
rlod  for  filing  a  claim  for  a  refund  or  credit 
of  an  overpayment  of  tax  for  such  taxable 
year  and  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  tis  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations. 

"(c)  Denial  or  Deduction. — If  a  taxpayer 
elects  the  credit  provided  by  sulisectlon  (a) 
f~jT  a  taxable  year,  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  151  for  any  exemption  to 
v.iiich  he  is  entitled  under  such  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  37  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  income  credit)  is  amended  by 
strUcing  out  "and"  before  "section  35"  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


",  and  section  42  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ". 

(d)  Section  41(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
offlce)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  be- 
fore  '.section  38  "  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section  42 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(e)  Section  4Gia)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  lnve=;ttnent  credit)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  tlie  period  at  the  end  of 
.suJjppragraph  (C)  and  in.=erting  in  ilou 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  tC) 
the  following  new  .subparagraph: 

'(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

(f)  Section  50A(a)  (3)  of  sucli  Code  (re- 
lating; to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  incen- 
tive programs)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparajiraph  (D), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tiie  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tl'.erf-of  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserti:ig  after  subparagrapli  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

(p)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REMOVAL  OF  TAX   PREFEHENCES  FOR   OIL   AND   GAS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  263(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  in- 
tangible driiing  and  development  costs  in 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  613(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A)   oil  and  gas  wells;". 

(c)  Section  901  of  such  Code  (relating  »o 
foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (f)  as  (g),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"  (f )  Taxes  on  Income  Derived  from  Oil  and 
Gas  Production. — This  subpart  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  Income  derived  from 
the  extraction,  production,  or  refining  of  oil 
or  gas  in  such  country." 

(d)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a)  and 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Tlie 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
apply  with  respect_Jto  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
durhig  taxable  years  beginning  after  such 
date. 

TERMINATION    OF    ASSET    DEPRECIATION    R.^NCE 
SYSTEM 

Sec  403.  (a)  Section  167(m)  of  the  In- 
ternal Re%-enue  Code  of  1954  (relatUig  to 
class  lives)    is  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  property  placed 
in  service  during  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RESTRICTION   OF   ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION   FOR 
RENTAL    HOUSING 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  167(J)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  of  section  1250  property)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph  (2)  as 
precedes  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(2)  Federally  subsidized  residential  rental 
property. — ■ 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply,  and  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  in  any  taxable  year,  to  a 
buUding  or  structure — 

"(1)  which  is  FederaUy  subsidized  residen- 
tial rental  property,  and 

"(11)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'Federally  subsidized  residential  rental  prop- 


erty' means  residential  rental  property  which 
is  subject  to  a  contract  for  Interest  red\if- 
tion  payrrents  tuider  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  subject  to  a  contract  for 
leased  housing  in  private  accommodiit.o'  s 
ui.der  ;he  United  States  Hoiising  Act  of  19J7. 
or  linauccd  by  a  loan  under  section  202  of 
the  Horsii.g  Act  cf  1959." 

(b)  Section  1 07  ij><5)  of  SjIicIi  Code  ire'.ut- 
jng  to  u.scd  residential  propeityi  is  ameiidtd 
by  sirikii-g  out  "residential  rental  property 
I  as  defii.ed  i-i  paragraph  i2i  tBii  acqi.ired 
after  July  21.  1969."  and  ii.ieriing  in  hea 
tlier-^nf  'Federally  suboidiyed  residon'tial  rti- 
tal  property  (witliin  the  meaiU:!g  of  p.-.ri;- 
graph   i2)  I". 

ici  The  aineMdme;.t3  made  by  this  section 
■5!":aU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginnlr.g  after 
the  d'.te  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any 
change  in  the  computation  of  the  allowanre 
for  d.-"prec:atlon  for  a';y  taxable  year,  re- 
quired by  reason  of  the  appllcaticn  of  suc;i 
amei  dinciitfi,  shall  i.ot  be  considered  a 
chai!i'c  In  a  method  of  accounting. 
TITLE  V— PUBLIC  SER\TCE  EMPLOVMLNT 
AODiriO.N'AL    PUBLIC    SERVICE    FUNDS    AVTHORI;-XJ 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  4id)  of  the  Comp- 
rehensive Eniployment  and  Training  Act  of 
iL'73  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragrApn 
(2)  thereof  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  a'ter  paragraph  (1)  tho 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  reser,  ed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  icr 
any  fisral  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1678. 
in  v.hich  there  are  any  three  consecutne 
montliS  (including  the  last  three  consecu- 
tive months)  in  that  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
nr.tlonal  rate  of  unemployment  (seasonably 
adjusted)  — 

"(A)  equals  or  exceeds  5  per  centum  there 
is  a'ltliorized  to  be  appropriated  and  made 
available  $250,000,000  to  carry  out  the  public 
."service  employment  programs  under  title 
II; 

"(B)  equals  or  exceeds  5'i  per  centum  but 
less  than  6  per  centum  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  made  Bvailable  $350,- 
000.000  for  such  programs;  and 

"(CI  equals  or  exceeds  6  per  centum  there 
is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  and  made 
available    S500.000.000    for    such    programs. ' 

(b)il)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(d)  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  is 
sniended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (1)  ' 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
"or  authorized  under  paragraph  (2)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
is  amended  by  etriking  out  "There"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "In 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  under 
paragraph  (2) .  there". 

.  (c)  Section  4(d)  of  such  Act  is  amei.ded 
Ixy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  sutoection  shall  rem.ain 
avaUable  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for 
whicli  they  were  appropriated.". 

SPECIAL   EMERGENCT   EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  502.  The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  re- 
designating title  \^,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  title  VII  and  by  redeslgnatnig 
sections  601  through  615,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  sections  701  through  715,  respoc- 
tively.  and  by  inserting  after  title  V  thcrof 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE     VI — SPECIAL     EMERGENCY     EM- 
PLOYMENT ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  601.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carryUig  out 
this  Act  under  section  4.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end:  g 
June  30.  1975,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  ye?.r, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  In 
the  aggregate  for  such  period;'  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

tiue. 
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"E.MKRGENCr      EMPLOTMKNT     ASSISTANCE     FUND 

•Sec.  602.  There  Is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency 
Employment  A.ssUtance  Fund  (hereafter  In 
tills  title  referred  to  as  the  ••fund") .  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  601  which 
are  not  needed  for  Immediate  expenditure 
In  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited In  Kiich  fund  to  be  available  for 
obligation  without  fiscal  j-ear  limitation  In 
a-cordance  with  the  provisions  of  thl.s  title. 
The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  utilize  sums 
deposited  in  the  fund  ti  provide  asslstmce 
u:;der  thla  title. 

"tlNANCIAt,   ASSIiTAN^E   AUIHOniZEO 

'Sec.  603.  (a)  Wherever—  ! 

"(1)  the  Pre.sident  Ueternilnej-.  after  re- 
viewing foreca.st^  of  aiUiclpatoa  levels  o<  cco- 
u>.-mlc  activity,  that  specified  amouut.s  avail- 
able In  the  fund  should  be  obligated  m  order 
to  diminish  expected  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  notifies  the  Conpre.vj  ancj  the 
Secretary  of  such  determination;   or 

"(2)  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  rflBolu- 
tlon.  determines,  after  reviewing  forecasts 
of  anticipated  levels  of  economic  activity, 
that  specified  amounts  available  in  the  Jund 
should  be  obligated  In  order  to  diminish 
expected  levels  of  unemployment,  and  noti- 
fies the  ITesldont  and  the  Serret.-iry  of  feucU 
determln.'ition;  or  '         I 

"(3)  the  Secret.iry  determines  thatl  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasohull/ 
adjusted)  exceeds  55  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months; 

the  Secretary  shall  oblltrate  such  amOtint.i 
to  provide  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  with  tninsitloiial  employment  In 
Jobs  provldint;  needed  public  services,  and. 
wherever  feasible,  related  trailing  and  man- 
power services  to  enable  such  persoos  to 
move  Into  employment  or  training  not  sup- 
ported under  this  title.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  terais  of 
any  determination  under  paragraph  {%)  of 
this  subsection  or  con -urrent  re.solutlon  ui.- 
der  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  In 
the  case  of  a  determination  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  the  full  extent;  th.  I 
funds  are  avaUable  In  the  fund. 

"(b)  Except  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  funds 
made  available  purstiant  to  this  title  among 
prime  sponsors  designated  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  and  eligible  applicants  under  title 
n  of  thla  Act  throughout  the  United  States 
on  an  equitable  basis,  Uklng  into  account 
the  rate  of  unemployment  m  areas  served 
by  such  prime  sporLsors  and  eligible  iu>nii. 
cants.  ^*^ 

"(c)  Transltlonril  public  service  emplov- 
ment  opportunities  financed  under  this  tlt"le 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  condlDton.s 
set  forth  In  sections  205.  206,  207,  208  and 
209  of  this  Act. 

"SrEClAI,    REPORT 

•■Src.  604.  (a)  Within  twenty-one  Idays 
after  enactment  of  this  title,  the  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Secretary  and  the  heads 
of  other  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  submit  to  the  Congreas  a 
special  report  with  respect  to  Implemeaita- 
tlon  of  this  title.  The  report  reqiUred  under 
this  section  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  detailed  analysis  of  antlclpiited 
levels  of  economic  activity  and  unemploy- 
ment and  the  criteria  to  be  applied  il  mak- 
ing various  determlnaUons  under  para- 
graph (I)  of  section  603(a);  and 

■■(2)  comprehensive  plans  for  Implemen- 
tation of  provisions  of  this  title  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  section  603(a). 

■■(b)  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
tnay  submit  to  the  Congress  such  othej  re- 
ports as  are  necessary  to  the  fulUllmeot  of 
the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Reports  transmitted  under  this  sec- 
tion,  shall,   when   transmitted   to  the   Con- 


gress, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  consideration  of  the  report  by  anv  other 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  Hon-*  of 
Itepresent.xtlves  with  respect  to  any  matter 
within  the  JurLsdlctlon  of  any  such  commit- 
tee.". 

TITLE  Vr-  SPECLM.  TNEMPLOYJIEWT 

co:.if.p:;.sA)  ion  program 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  cci.  7]ib  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Special  Unemplo;, ment  Compensation  Act 
of  1374  •. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES;    AGREEMENTS   WITH  STATES 

Sfc.  602.  Each  State  which  enters  Into  tin 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pur- 
.suant  to  which  It  mikes  payments  of  ?re- 
cinl  unemployment  compei{.-atloa  In  uc- 
rordance  with  th?  provisions  of  thli  title  and 
t  .e  r-  les  a-i-l  r''i;ui..;i  ,ns  p.-er.crlbed  h-  the 
fc'"cr-ta!y  of  Labor  hereunder,  shrll  be  paid 
by  the  United  .states  fi-o:n  time  to  time 
f.uch  amounts  o.s  are  deemed  ncresoary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  jiro- 
vioioiis  of  tills  title  In  the  State.  Special  un- 
emnloyment  compensation  may  be  paid  to 
Individuals  only  pur  uant  to  sucii  an  agree- 
ment. 

ri.i'-.iDi.n  i.NDiviDrALS 

K'c  iT  ':"!.  An  indivliual  Fhall  he  el.giiie  to 
receive  a  pf.ymci't  of  special  unemployment 
compensation  or  waitlncr  period  credit  with 
respect  to  a  week  of  unemployment  occur- 
ring dunnft  and  subseciuent  to  a  special  un- 
employment compen.satlon  period  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provLslotis  of  this  title  if — 

(a)  the  Individual  — 

(1)  has  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular, 
additional,  and  extended  compensation  un- 
der all  State  unemployment  coniriensation 
laws  and  chapter  85  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  has  no  further  rights  to  regular, 
additional,  or  extended  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pen.satlon  law  (Including  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment  Insurance  Act  (45  U.SC.  351 
et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such  week  of  un- 
employment, and  Ls  not  receiving  compensa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  week  of  unem- 
ployment under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  Canada:  Provided.  That 
such  rights  to  compensation  were  exhausted 
In  or  subseqtieiit  to  the  first  week  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1073,  or.  such 
rights  to  compensation  having  been  ex- 
hatisted  prior  to  the  date,  the  benefit  year  In 
which  such  rights  to  compensation  were  ex- 
hausted did  not  end  until  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973,  and  the  Individual  was  last  em- 
ployed on  or  after  such  date;  or 

(2)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  compenaa- 
tion  under  any  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  (including  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such  week 
of  unemployment,  and  Is  not  receiving  com- 
peiusatlon  with  respect  to  such  week  of  un- 
employment under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  of  Canada:  Provided,  That 
the  Individual  meets  the  qualifying  employ- 
ment and  wage  requirements  of  tl'.e  appli- 
cable State  unemployment  compen.satlon 
law  m  a  base  year  which,  notwithstanding 
the  State  law,  shall  be  the  52-week  period 
preceding  the  first  week  with  respect  to 
which  the  Individual:  (A)  files  a  claim  for 
compensation  or  waiting  period  credit  under 
this  Act;  (B)  Is  totally  or  partially  unem- 
ployed; and  (C)  meets  such  qualifying  em- 
ployment and  wage  requirements;  and  for 
the  pvirpoae  of  this  provlao  employment  and 
wages  which  are  not  covered  by  the  State 
law  shall  be  treated  as  though  they  were 
covered,  except  that  employment  and  wages 
covered  by  the  Raliroad  Unemployment  In- 
Buranoe  Act  (46  UjB.O.  351  et  seq.),  shall  be 


e.xcUided  to  the  extent  that  the  Individual 
Ls  or  was  entitled  to  conipetisatlon  for  un- 
employmetit  thereunder  en  the  ba.sis  of  such 
employment  and  wa'-e.^:  Proviciril  further. 
That  the  Individual  becanie  totally  or  par- 
tially uiie.uployed  on  or  after  October  1. 
197.3.  nod  has  met  any  waiting  period  re- 
quirement of  tiie  applicable  State  unein- 
ployment  compensation  law;  and 

(b)  the  Individual  Is  totally  or  partially 
unemployed,  and  I.'-,  able  to  work,  and  is 
a-ailable  for  v. ork,  within  the  meaning  cf 
tlie  applicable  St.'-.te  uf.cmployment  com- 
pensation law.  and  is  not  subject  to  dis- 
qualificatipn   under   t>-nt    law;    and 

(c)  the  liidlvldual  has  filed  a  claim  for 
cr:npcnsa'. ion  cr  waiting  period  credit  wider 
thl.s  title;  and 

(d)  Ju  the  area  In  which  the  ir.dlvldual 
'.'.as  la:=t  employed  for  at  least  1  week  piior 
ij  fiiiijg  a  claim  under  thi:^  title  for  compen- 
siition  or  wai.aig  period  credit  with  re.spcct 
to  ou.h  weel;  ol  une;nploiment,  a  special 
Uiieuiploynieiit  c :mi)eii.satij:i  period  is  in 
e,;i;.t  with  respect  to  :  luli  v.ceic  of  tiucai- 
plojment:  Piovtded,  That  if  the  Individual. 
except  for  the  impaLltlo;i  of  a  di:;quallfica- 
tion  in  accordance  witii  subsection  (b),  w^u 
oLncrwiss  eli.Liblc  for  a  pa;, ine.iL  of  couipen- 
satioii  or  waitlnt;  period  credit  under  this 
title  with  rcc-pect  to  a  week  of  unemploy- 
meut  which  began  duii.ig  a  special  uiicm- 
ployn-.eut  compensation  period,  but  did  not 
exbau.st  cntltlcineal  to  special  unemploy- 
nieiu  couipensatiou  during  the  special  un- 
enipl(>;,ment  compensation  period,  entitle- 
ment shall  continue  after  the  end  of  the 
.".pccial  unemployment  compensation  period 
but  no  compensation  f  hall  be  paid  under  thly 
title  for  ajiy  week  of  unemployment  that 
Lcgius  more  than  26  weeks  after  the  end  of 
luch  period;    and 

(e)  the  State  in  which  the  Individual  was 
last  employed  for  at  least  a  week  prior  to 
liUng  a  claim  under  this  title  for  compensa- 
tion or  waiting  period  credit  with  respect  to 
such  week  of  unemployment  has  an  agree- 
lueiit  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  sec- 
t;on  C02  which  U  In  effect  with  respect  to 
iu..h  wee'.:  of  viiiemployment. 

SPECIAL     UNEMPLOYMENT     COM!  ENSATION 
PERIOD 

Sec.  C04.  (a)  A  special  unemployment 
compensation  period  shall  commence  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
third  week  after  the  first  week  for  which 
there  is  an  "on"  indicator  for  such  area,  and 
shall  terminate  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  Is  an  "off" 
li;dicator  for  such  area:  Prortd«r,  That  no 
special  uneraplojineut  compensation  period 
shall  have  a  duration  of  less  than  13  weeks: 
And  Provided  further.  That  eath  area  In  a 
State  which  (without  regard  to  this  pro- 
viso) Is  not  In  a  special  compensation  period 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  such  a  period  if 
and  for  so  long  as  there  Is  In  effect  (with- 
out regard  to  this  proviso)  such  a  period  in 
other  areas  of  the  State  the  aggregate  of 
the  population  of  which  is  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Stale. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  as  an 
area  under  this  section — 

( 1 )  each  area  within  or  among  the  States 
which  he  determines  to  be  a  "labor  area" 
and  which  has  a  population  of  at  least 
250.000  persons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion a  "labor  orea^'  shall  consist  of  an  eco- 
nomically Integrated  geographical  unit  with- 
in which  workers  may  readily  change  Jobs 
without  changing  their  places  of  residence, 
and 

(2)  all  parts  of  a  State  which  are  not  with- 
in a  'iabor  area^'  designated  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  There  Is  an  "on"  indicator  in  an  area 
for  a  week  if  for  th©  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  immediately  preceding  12  weeks 
the  rat«  of  insured  unemployment  in  the 
ftrea  equaled  or  exceeded  4  percent. 
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(d)  There  is  an  "off"  Indicator  for  a  week 
If.  for  the  period  consisting  of  such  week  and 
tlie  immediately  preceding  12  weeks,  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  not  satisfied. 

(e)  Few  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "rate  of  insured  unemployment"  shall 
mean  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing — 

( 1 )  the  average  weekly  number  of  individ- 
uals who  filed  claims  in  the  area,  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  for  un- 
employment compensation  with  respect  to 
weeks  of  unemployment  in  the  13-week  pe- 
riod specified  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  made 
by  the  appropriate  State  agencies  to  the  Sec- 
retary, by 

(2)  the  average  monthly  employment  in 
the  area,  which  is  covered  by  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  applicable  to 
the  area,  for  the  last  4  consecutive  calendar 
quarters  ending  before  the  close  of  such  pe- 
riod for  which  data  is  available. 

In  determining,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
the  average  weekly  number  of  individuals 
who  filed  claims  in  the  area,  individuals  who 
filed  claims  under  this  title  shall  be  excluded. 

WEEKLT     BENEFIT     AMOUNT 

Sec.  605.  The  amount  of  special  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  which  an  eligible  In- 
dividual shall  be  entitled  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  shall  be — 

(a)  for  an  Individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  603, 
the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  of  regu- 
lar compensation  which  was  payable  to  the 
Individual  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
in  the  individual's  most  recent  benefit  year; 
and 

(b)  for  an  individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  603, 
the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment  that  would  be  pay- 
able to  the  individual  as  regular  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law:  Provided,  That  in 
computing  the  weekly  benefit  amount  under 
this  subsection  the  individual's  base  year, 
notwithstanding  the  State  law,  shall  be  the 
52-week  period  preceding  the  first  week  with 
respect  to  which  the  Individual:  (1)  files  a 
claim  for  compensation  or  waiting  period 
credit  under  this  title;  (2)  Is  totally  or  par- 
tially unemployed;  and  (3)  meets  such  quali- 
fying employment  and  wage  requirements; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  proviso  employ- 
ment and  wages  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
SUte  law  shall  be  treated  as  though  they 
were  covered,  except  that  employment  and 
wages  covered  by  the  RaUroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  (45  UjS.C.  351  et  seq.) 
shall  be  excluded  to  the  extent  that  the  In- 
dividual is  or  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  unemployment  thereunder  on  the  basis 
Of  such  emplo3rment  and  wages. 

MAXIMtTM     BENEFIT    AMOUNT 

Sec.  606.  The  maximum  amount  of  special 
unemployment  compensation  which  an  eligi- 
ble individual  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
shall  be — 

(a)  for  an  Individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  603. 
one-half  the  maximum  amount  of  regular 
compensation  paya'ble  to  the  individual  In 
the  individual's  most  recent  benefit  year, 
but  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of:  (1)  13  times 
the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  which 
was  payable  to  the  individual  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  as  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  605;  and  (2)  52 
times  such  weekly  benefit  amount  reduced 
by  the  regular,  additional,  and  extended 
compensation  payable  to  the  individual  with 
respect  to  such  benefityear;  and 

(b)  for  an  Individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  603, 
the  maximum  amount  of  regular  compensa- 
tion that  would  be  paya'ble  to  such  Individ- 
ual as  computed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law,  but  not  exceeding  26  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  payable  to  the  indi- 


vidual for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
605:  Provided.  That  in  computing  duration 
under  this  subsection  the  individual's  base 
year,  notwitlistandlng  the  State  law,  shall 
be  the  52-week  period  preceding  the  first 
week  with  respect  to  which  the  individual: 
(1)  files  a  claim  for  compensation  or  waiting 
period  credit  under  this  title;  (2)  Is  totally 
or  partially  unemployed;  and  (3)  meets  such 
qualifying  employment  and  wage  require- 
ments; and  for  the  purpose  of  this  proviso 
employment  and  wages  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  State  law  shall  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  covered,  except  that  em- 
ployment and  wages  covered  "Dy  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insiirance  Act  (45  U.S.C.  351 
et  seq.)  "shall  be  excluded  to  the  extent  that 
the  individual  Is  or  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  unemployment  thereunder  on  the 
basis  of  such  employment  and  wages. 

APPLICABLE  STATE  LAW  PROVISIONS 

Sfc.  607.  Except  where  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  applicable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  which  apply  to 
claims  thereunder  for  regular  compensation 
and  the  payment  thereof  shall  apply  to 
claims  for  special  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  the  payment  thereof. 

TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  608.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  no  payment  of  special 
compensation  shall  be  made  to  any  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy- 
ment ending  after  June  30,  1975. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  609  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  empow- 
ered to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  including  regulations  governing  the 
payment  of  grants  to  the  States  under  this 
title  and  prescribing  the  form  and  content  of 
agreements  with  the  States  entered  Into  un- 
der this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  610.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  Tlie  term  "applicable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law"  means  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  Individual  was  last 
employed  for  at  least  1  week  prior  to  filing 
a  claim  for  compensation  or  waiting  period 
credit  uiider  tills  title. 

(b)  The  terms  "regular  compensation", 
"additional  compensation",  and  "extended 
compensation"  shall  not  include  special  un- 
employment compensation  provided  for  In 
this  title,  but  shall  have  the  meanings  as- 
signed to  those  terms  by  section  205  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  91-373;    84  Stat.   708   et  seq.). 

(c)  The  term  "State"  means  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(d)  The  term  "week"  means  a  calendar 
week. 

lETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  611.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  It  Is  enacted  and 
special  unemployment  compensation  may  be 
paid  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

APPROPRLATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  612.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


Introductory  Remarks  and  Text  c*-  the 
ECONOMIC  Preparedness  Act  bt  Senator 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 

Mr.  President  I  introduce  today  for  ap- 
propriate reference  my  Economic  Prepared- 
ness Act  of  1974. 

An  April  10,  In  my  maiden  speech  in  the 
Senate,  I  set  forth  the  key  elements  of  my 


Economic  Preparedness  Progxam.  I  now  sub- 
mit the  bill  that  I  have  prepared  to  accom- 
plish principal  objectives  of  that  Program. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
basic  features  of  my  proposals.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  several  economic  de- 
velopments that  have  occurred  since  my 
speech  dramatically  emphasize  the  need  for 
prompt  action  by  Congress. 

First,  the  sharp  decline  In  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  ccupled  with  an  annual  rate 
of  inflation  that  has  now  reached  14.5  per- 
cent, should  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  enacting  the  $250  Fed- 
eral tpx  credit  for  individuals  that  I  propose 
l.\  this  bill. 

Second,  the  record  level  of  first-quarter 
profits  ijy  major  oil  producers  being  reported 
tl-.'s  v.teV:  drive.^  heme  the  need  for  cquc.V.y 
prompt  action  in  stopping  the  outrareous 
practice  of  self-dealing  between  domestic  oil 
campar..3S  and  their  foreign  afliilates,  ar.d 
In  repealing  the  special  tax  breaks  eiijoyed 
exclusively  by  major  oil  companies.  The  Eco- 
nomic Preparedness  Act  of  1974  would  re- 
store some  measure  of  economic  justice  In 
the  price  of  petroleum  products  that  are  sold 
In  this  country. 

Third,  the  recent  round  of  har.d-wringlng 
and  Inaction  by  economists  employed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  underli:;es  once  again 
the  need  for  a  fundamental  review  and  re- 
structuring of  the  economic  mpchinery  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  National  Eco- 
nomic Preparedness  Council  proposed  in  my 
bill  would  do  just  that. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Economic 
Preparedness  Act  is  to  devise  ways  of  acting 
before  the  country  Is  threatened  by  a  pen- 
ulne  reces.'-ion  and  before  Inflation  rises  even 
beyond  its  already  quite  incredible  levels. 
That  Is  the  only  kind  of  government  poU?y 
that  makes  sense.  And  that  Is  why  I  urge 
the  swiftest  possible  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today. 

Mr.  "ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
SPid:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  introduced  earlier 
today  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Metzenbatjm  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committ-ee  on 
Government  Operations  and  to  f?ie  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.J.  Res.  207.  A  joint  resolution  to  cre- 
ate an  Economic  and  Social  Community     ^ 
of  the  Americas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

ECONOMIC    and    social    COMMUNITT    OF 
THE    AMERICAS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1813, 
one  of  the  leading  founders  of  this  great 
Nation,  Thomas  Jefferson,  understood 
that  the  American  system  should  include 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  north 
and  south.  His  philosophy  was  that 
whatever  form  the  governments  of  the 
new  Latin  American  nations  might  take, 
they  would,  nevertheless,  be  American 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  intro- 
duce today  will  bring  Thomas  Jefferson's 
dream  to  reality. 

This  resolution  will  move  the  Western 
Hemisphere  one  step  closer  to  mutual 
understanding,  happiness,  prosperity  and 
peace.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  take 
this  major  step  toward  furthering  the 
mutual  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  djoiamlc  renewal  of  the 
faith  we  have  in  our  destiny  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
World  will  manifest  rewards  in  terms  of 
prosperity  yet  unimagined  by  the  millions 
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of  poor  people  who  live  for  thedr  next 
meal. 

The  establishment  of  an  Economic  and 
Social  Community  of  the  Americtis  wiM 
be  the  beginning  of  a  cohesive  continent. 
We  must  begin  by  establishing  a  delega- 
tion authorized  to  invite  all  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  join  in  a  con- 
ference leading  to  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mon unity  among  the  nations  In  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  social  exchange. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  lonrr 
enjoyed  the  leadership  of  the  Western 
Hemispfaere.  becam:e  of  its  advanced  and 
prosperous  society.  While  periods  of  his- 
tory have   experienced   mountains   and 
valleys  in  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  various  govern- 
ments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
must  now  level  out  our  relationship,  and 
provide  for  a  consistent  policy  and  re- 
lationsliip  for  tlie  betterment  of  plan- 
ning and  organization  for  all  conocrned. 
The  resolution  that  I  introduce  does 
not  set  forth  details  of  the  relation.ship. 
I  do   not   anticipate   the   form   of   the 
organization   which   I  believe   the  Eco- 
nomic   and   Social   Community   of   the 
Americas  should  take.  Likewi.se.  I  do  not 
anticipate  the  countries  which  win  join 
in  this  imdertaking.  The  delegation,  once' 
selected,  will  have  to  determine  which 
countries  are  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.  Though   the   record   is   unclear 
which  countries  may  be  invited,  it  Is  an- 
ticipated   that    including     the    United 
States  there  would  be  29.  These  would  In- 
clude:   Argentina,   Baliamas,   Barbados, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cosla  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador.  French  Guiana, 
Guatemala,    Guyana.    Haiti,   Honduras, 
Jamaica,   Mexico.   Nicaragua,   Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Surinam,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  structure  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Community  of  the  Americas  will 
have  numerous  organizations  to  di-aw  up- 
on with  varied  experiences  when  con- 
sideration narrows  to  an  adoptable  sys- 
tem. One  example  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion Is  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which  has  gained  credibility  as  an 
international  economic  Integrated  effort 
that  has  proved  its  merit.  While  there 
have  been  problems  associated  with  the 
Community,  the  structure  has  been  able 
tr  resolve  differences  to  the  betterment 
of  the  member  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  here  imply  as- 
sociation with  the  EEC  or  any  other  eco- 
nomic organization,  present  or  past.  The 
delegation  should  seek  out  the  most  suit- 
able organization  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  participating  members.  We  need  not 
look  only  to- the  south  for  furthering  of 
relationships;  our  friend  to  -the  north, 
Canada,  must  have  an  integrated  poature 
in  any  undertaking  of  this  magnitude. 
Marquis  Childs  wrote  a  syndicated  col- 
'  umn  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  Indicative  of  the  thoughts  of  our 
closest  neighbors  concerning  their  rela- 
tionsliip : 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudcau 
once  said  that  living  next  door  to  tiie  United 
States  was  like  sleeping  with  an  elepluuit. 
You  could  never  know  whea  the  huge  beast 
might  turn  over  In  his  sleep  and  crush  you 
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without  ever  Intending  a:.v  harm.  This  i.?  a 
lesson  Mexico  has  learned. 
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Our  chall^ige  should  not  and  must 
not  be  conditioned  upon  the  careless 
error  potential  through  our  posture  In 
the  International  economic  community. 
We  must  support  our  friends  by  a3.<;ur- 
ing  them,  through  agreements,  that  their 
economic  future  is  stable  and  secure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imaninious  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Childs'  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  the  text  of  my 
resolution,  as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
tSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recer.tlv, 
the  Washington  Star-News  published  a 
special  section  entitled  "Focus  on  Latin 
America."  They  assigned  one  of  their 
specialists,  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  to  further 
the  investigation  into  Latin  America.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  many  valuable  in.sights  which  Mr. 
O'Leary  has  into  the  economic  situation 
in  Latin  America.  He  begins  by  stating: 
L.itln  America,  which  has  been  taken  for 
granted.  If  not  Ignored  to  a  large  extent  by 
llie  United  States  slr.ce  World  War  11,  l.s 
well  on  Ite  way  to  achieving  new  status  and 
Importance  In  1974  because  of  new  i>olltlcal 
and  economic  factors  that  are  now  belatedly 
being  recopnized.  The  low  prlorltv  given  the 
Latlni  by  the  United  States  for  three  de- 
cades has  been  rooted  In  the  fart  tliat  no 
Latin  nation,  Includlrg  Cuba,  reprc^ei'.ls  any 
threat  to  world  peace. 


He  further  points  out  the  mnry  in- 
terests which  the  United  States  should 
have  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  It 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  seek,  not 
sliun,  the  community  of  nations  within 
our  hemisphere.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  OLcary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  No.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sanyH 
Washington   Star-News   special   section 
contained  ai-tlcles  by  Galo  Plaza  on  the 
"Fuel  Crisis  Clouds  '74  Outlook"  and  by 
Antonio    Ortiz    Mena    entitled    "Gains 
Noted  But  Growth  Rate  Varies"  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  In  the 
Record  aa  exhibits  3  and  4  respectively 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  s(y)rdered. 
(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  govern- 
ments are  formed  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  within  their  sovereign 
boundaries.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  actions  of  one  nation  often  have  pro- 
found impact  on  others.  Interdependent 
relationships     between     nations     have 
brought  together  nations  for  common 
reasons.  The  uneven  distribution  of  the 
world's  natural  resources  coupled  with 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  technol- 
ogy to  use  those  resources  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  will  forge  new  direc- 
tions producing  new  friends. 

We  dare  not  enter  the  21st  ceAturj- 
forming  more  bUateral  partnerships 
based  upon  iUusory  agreements.  We  mu.-t 
now  seek  the  security  of  all  nations  by 
guaranteeing  to  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
economic  wealth  of  the  world.  Our  200 


years  of  histoiy  v.ill  mark  the  test  of  a 
new  civilization  when  man  will  be  free, 
prosperous,  and  happy. 

The  Latin  Amcricaii  picture  is  not  bar- 
ren in  cooperative  economic  relation- 
ships, nor  world  organizations  which  con- 
.«!ider  the  economic  .situation  of  the  coun- 
tries to  our  South  and  North.  The  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  has  existed  for  nearly  20  years. 
It  i.^  a  competent  center  for  research  and 
investigation  into  the  technical  abilities 
of  economic  integration  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  could  contribute  many  val- 
uable thoughts. 

There  are  several  major  economic  in- 
tptrration  movements  in  Latin  Amerirr.. 
The  first  is  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market— CACM— made  up  of  na- 
ti.;n;-  \vithia  the  Central  American  rrua. 
The  second  is  the  Latin  Amcrica-i  Free 
Ti-iide  Area— LAFTA— formed  by  a  treaty 
signed  in   19(30,  by  the  ?!Ovein;ncnta  uL 
Araenlina.  Boh\  ia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico. 
Peru,  and  Urugiiay.  These  two  ecof^cmir, 
social,  and  culturally  based  ors.i.ni/.t:ors 
in  the  Americas  have  marked  a  l:er;j;i- 
ning  in  the  interdependence  of  nations. 
I  mention  these  organizations  here  lor 
source  materials  when  the  delegates  se!: 
wisdom  in  structuring  the  now  Economic 
and  Social  Communities  of  the  America;-. 
Mr.  President,  the  world  will  continue 
to  grow  smaller  as  increased  communi- 
cation capabilities  reach  further  corner? 
of  civilization.  We  must  be  ever  cogni- 
zant of  the  reaches  of  the  policies  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
li^gs  of  millions  of  peoples.  A  dynamic 
America  heading  for  the  21st  century 
dare  not  resign  its  system  or  fate  to  anar- 
chy at  home  or  in  the  world.  We  must 
be  a  cohesive  hemisphere  with  economi- 
cally sound  continents  wklch  may  en- 
ter the  international  economic  commu- 
nity with  stability.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  a  proud  heritage  of  strength 
and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  day.  Our  pride  in  our  Government 
should  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  build  a  durable  and  lasting  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  relationship  with  the 
other  nations  around  us.  With  a  rededl- 
cation  to  the  values  of  our  forefathers 
we  can  establish   a  community  of  in- 
terest common  to  the  cause  of  man,  in- 
suring further  economic  prosperity  '  for 
the  developed  liations.  and  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  developing  «ationF. 
We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  intej- 
national  general  trade  and  tariff  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  Yet,  our  economic  foreign  i;olirv 
must  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  either 
the  American  businessm^^n  or  laborer. 

There  are  many  political  governments 
included  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
in  the  United  States  must  be  proud  of  our 
Government  wliich  has  brought  freedom 
and  liberty  to  its  citizens.  Yet,  a  pros- 
perous happiness  should  be  encouraged 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  re- 
new our  faith  in  the  values  of  libertv, 
freedom,  and  humanity. 

Let  not  a  man  among  us  cry  out  thpt 
the  United  SUtes  wiU  lessen  its  posi- 
tion or  values  if  we  enter  into  a  commu- 
nity spirit  within  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.J.  Res.  207 
Joint  resolution  to  create  an  Economic  and 
Social  Community  of  the  Americas 
Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  ever 
closer  union  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  by  ensuring  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  progress  of  the  States  of  the 
Americas  by  common  action  to  eliminate 
the  barriers  which  divide  said  States;  and 

Whereas  the  essential  objective  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  States  of  the  Americas  should 
be  the  constant  Improvement  of  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  their  people?;  and 
Whereas  the  removal  of  existing  obstacles 
calls  for  concerted  action  in  order  to  guar- 
antee steady  expansion,  fair  trade  and  com- 
petition; and 

Whereas  the  ct:ltural  exchange  of  all  the 
arts  of  the  States  of  the  Americas  will 
greatly  increase  the  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  bridging  of  the  social  differ- 
ences among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  will 
stre*igthen  the  bond  between  the  States  of 
the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  development,  not  destruction. 
of  all  human  beings  lies  at  the  essence  of 
the  States-  of  the  Americas,  which  essence 
binds,  not  separates,  and  constructs  a  Just 
and  honorable  foundation  for  aU  mankind- 
and 

Whereas  the  States  of  the  Americas  must 
lay  aside  their  political  differences  In  search 
of  a  lasting  economic,  cultural  and  social 
agreement  in  recognition  of  the  universal 
advancement  of  man  In  sphitual  excellence 
and  physical  welfare;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
uiUty  of  the  economies  of  the  States  and  to 
ensure  their  harmonious  development  by  re- 
ducing the  differences  existing  between  the 
various  developed  and  developing  States- 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  for  the  States  of 
the  Americas  to  contribute,  bv  means  cf  a 
common  commercial  poUcy.  to"  the  progres- 
sive reform  of  restricUons  on  international 
trade;  and 

Whereas  to  confirm  the  solidarity  which 
btiids  Uie  Americas  and  the  overseas  coun- 
tries and  desiring  to  ensure  the  development 
of  their  prosperity,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States;  and 

Whereas  by  thus  pooling  their  resources  to 
preserve  and   strengthen  peace   and  liberty 
and  calling  upon   the  other  peoples  of  the 
World  who  share  their  Ideals  to  join  in  theift 
efforts;  Now,  therefore,  be  It  ^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  The  Congress  hereby  creates  an  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Community  of  the  Amer- 
icas delegation,  composed  of  twelve  eminent 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  such  other  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  desire  to  Join  in  the 
enterprise  to  explore  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  on: 

(a)  a  declaration  that  the  economic  so- 
cial and  cultural  progress  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  Americas  by  common  action  wlU  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  which  divide  States- 

(b)  a  timetable  for  the  translUon  by  stages 
to  this  goal;  and 

(c)  a  commission  to  facilitate  advance- 
ment toward  such  stages. 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  subml-tted  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party 

(4)  (»)  Pour  of  the  dtiegates  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  ^)eaker  of  the  Hoxue  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves,  after  consultation  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  leadership;  four  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  leadership;  and  four  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Cabinet; 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affect  Its  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  selection; 

(c)  The  delegation  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  from  among  it^  mem- 
bers. 

(5)  To  promote  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  Joint  resolution;  the  delegation  is  here- 
by authorized — 

(a)  to  seek  to  arrange  an  international 
convention  and  such  other  meetings  and 
conferences  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(b)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  temporary  professional  and  clerical 
.'■taff  as  it  deems  necessary;  Provided,  that 
the  number  of  profe^lonal  staff  shall  not 
exceed  twenty,  and  the  number  of  clerical 
staff  shall  not  exceed  fifteen:  And,  Provided 
lurther.  that  compensation  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rates  authorized  for  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress;  and 

(c)  to  pay  not  In  excess  of  $200,000  to- 
ward such  expenses  as  may  be  Involved  as  a 
con^eciueiice  of  holding  any  meetings  or  con- 
ferences autliorized  by  subparagraph  (ai 
above. 

(6)  Members  cf  the  delegation,  who  shaU 
serve  without  compensation.  shaU  be  reim- 
bursed for.  or  shaJl  be  furnished,  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  imder  this  Joint  resolution,  upon  ap- 
proval of  vouchers  by  the  chah-man  of  said 
delegation. 

(7)  )  Not  to  exceed  $300,000  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
mcr.t  of  Stnte  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution,  payments  to  be  made  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
delegation  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  cf  appropriated  funds.  The  dele- 
gation shall  make  semiannual  reports  to 
Congress  accounting  for  all  expenditures  and 
such  other  Information  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(8)  The  delegation  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fotir-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
resolution,  or  tipon  the  submission  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Community  of  the 
Americas,  whichever  comes  first. 

ExHnjrr  1    "v 
The  U.S.  Challenge  in  Latin  America 


(By  Marquis  ChUds) 
Mexico  CrrT— For  Latin  America  a  tour 
by  President  Nixon  would  have  come  far 
short  of  answering  long-persistent  problems. 
But  canceling  the  projected  tour  stirred  the 
old  suspicion  that  the  world  below  the  Rio 
Grande  is  taken  for  granted.  If  not  Ignored 
Not  only  practical  matters  such  as  trade 
and  industrial  development  are  Involved- 
Latin  pride  Is  an  Important  element.  The 
overweening  conduct  of  great  North  Amer- 
ican multinational  corporations  such  as  ITT 
revealed  In  the  conflict  m  Chile,  stirs  fierce 
resentment  and  feeds  the  extreme  leftists 
who  seek  to  bring  down  the  old  order. 
Economic  troubles  have  been  Increased  by 
natural  disasters  of  flood  and  earthquake. 

The  Immediate  challenge  to  the  United/ 
States  Is  over  continuing  sanctions  against 
Pidel  Castro's  Cuba.  Support  for  the  U.a 
position  within  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Stotes  has  been  steadily  enxh^  untu 
today  a  majority  of  the  M  members  might 
w)te  against  the  barriers  to  Cuban  trade.  A 
two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  abolish   the 
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The  Latins  are  puzzled  by  the  parados  of 
the  Nixon  Initiatives  establishing  close  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China  and  new  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  whUe  keeping 
Cuba,  only  70  miles  off  the  Florida  coast, 
under  a  tight  grip.  The  Latins  note  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  determined,  Fidel  Castro  has 
ceased  exporting  his  revolution  afi  he  did 
■ahen  he  sent  Che  Guevara  into  Bolivia  for  a 
futUe  attempt  to  raise  the  campe&incs  iu 
revolt. 

Mexico  liever  broke  relations  with  Cuba. 
.^3  did  the  other  Latin-American  nations. 
Trade  continues,  although  it  is  limited,  sluce 
the  two  have  more  or  less  complementary 
cco:ioaiics.  Washington  has  not  been  too 
unhappy,  -sliice  Mexico  City  has  been  a  back 
door  thi-ougW  which  Americans  with  Cuban 
\i.=a.s  ca:i  go  V)  Havana,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
intel.igeiice  soyrce. 

B-at  the  erosion  In  the  past  two  years 
is  troubling  for  the  big  neighbor  to  the 
north  seeking  to  hold  the  line  against  Castro. 
Four  C;\ribbean  countries  and  Peru  h:ive 
e;ich,an^ed  amb.-vssadors  with  Havana.  Chile. 
at  the  start  of  Salvador  Allende's  Marxist 
E;:;-.ernn-,ent.  recognized  Cuba,  Ec-aador, 
P,aiania  aj-.d  Venezuela  are  reported  njov- 
i:-g''in  tliut  direction. 

Washingtoii's  chief  backhig  In  keeplne  ilie 
he-.t  on  Castro  comes  from  Brazil,  Bolivia 
r.:id  Paraguay.  These  are  r,Il  under  more  or 
less  tight  militaxy  control.  The  five  Cen- 
tral American  repubUcs  have  also  thus  far 
st.ayed  in  Une  to  help  stave  off  a  two-thirds 
vote  when  the  OAS  General  Assembly  meets 
nest  .":prLng  In  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  majority  vole  against  the  U.S.  position 
ivould  be  no  reason  for  rejoicing,  since  It 
v.ould  reflect  the  rapid  deterieratlcn  and  the 
decline  of  the  once  widely  heralded  hope  l^or 
democratic  institutions  and  developing  in- 
dustry. The  growing  abrasions,  as  Peru  seeks 
to  natlonahze  U.S.  oil  companies  aifd  the 
ferment  in  Chile  threatens  to  break  into 
civil  war,  are  ominous  indicators  that  Big 
Brother  can  no  longer  call  the  tune.  Bitter- 
ness in  Panama  over  the  U.S.  hold  on  the 
Canal  Zone  smolders  beneath  the  surface. 
It  took  a  U.S.  veto  In  the  U.N.  Seeuritv  Coun- 
cil to  kill  a  resolution  restoriftg  the  zone  to 
Panamanian  authority. 

Canadian  Prime  Mhilster  Pierre  Trudeau 
once  said  that  living  next  door  to  the  United 
St:^tes  was  like  sleeping  with  an  elephant. 
You  could  ncTCr  know  when  the  huge  beast 
might  turn  over  in  his  sleep  and  crush  ybu 
without  ever  Intending  any  harm.  This  la  a 
lesson  Mexico  has  learned. 

Being  a  next-door  neighbor  brings  certain 
advantages,  such  as  a  tourist  hidustry  that 
is  a  large  dollar  earner.  But  it  also  "brings 
disadvantages  as  Big  Brother  settles  his  own 
problems  In  his  own  way,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  others. 

President  Luis  Echeverrta.  now  at  the  half- 
way point  of  his  six-year  terrei,  has  strvick  a 
remarkable  balance  between  Independence 
and  friendship.  This  has  been  evident  In  the 
bold  initiatives  In  foreign  policy  he  has  car- 
ried through,  staking  out  a  forward  position 
vtrtually  unprecedented  In  Mexico's  foreign 
policy.  Some  progress  has  come  out  of  collab- 
oration between  the  tv.-o  ne-chbors  but  so 
much  Is  still  to  be  done. 


Exhibit  2 

Latin  Wobuj  Is  Achieving  New  St.^tus 
(By  Jeremiah   OLeary) 

Latin  America,  which  has  been  taken  for 
granted  if  not  ignored  to  a  targe  extent  by 
the  United  States  since  World  War  n.  Is  well 
on  Its  wsy  to  achievmg  new  status  and  Im- 
portance In  1974  because  of  new  political 
and  economic  factors  that  are  now  belatedly 
being  recognized. 

These  factors  for  the  United  States  In  the 
simplest  terms  are : 

The  estimated  300  million  people  of  the 
Latin  world  represent  an  enormous,  relaavely 
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untapped  market  and  one  that  will  grow 
geometrically  In  population  and  purchasing 
power  in  the  generation  ahead. 

I>atln  America  Is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
treasure  bouse  of  raw  materials,  energy  and 
labor  that  has  critical  potential  Importasce 
iH  world  commerce. 

The  26  Independent  nations  of  the  region 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  no  longer  yes- 
man  clients  of  the  United  States  in  global 
politics  either  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  or  the 
world  economic  equilibrium. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the 
world's  most  skilled  and  powerful  geopoU- 
lician,  last  week  went  to  a  conference  of 
Latin  foreign  ministers  and  demonstrated 
plainly  that  he  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  region.  It  was  his  first  real  expos«re 
to  the  reality  that  Latin  America  is  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of  by  the  United  States  as 
so  many  banana  republics  ready  to  bow  to 
Washington's  will  at  the  appearance  of  a 
few  Marines. 

The  low  priority  given  the  Latins  by  the 
United  States  for  three  decades  has  been 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  no  Latin  nation.  In- 
cluding Cuba,  represents  any  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  missile  crisis  oX  1962  was  a  ccai- 
irontatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  Fidel 
Castro.  The  U.S.  order  of  priorities  since  V-J 
Day  has  been,  first,  NATO  vis  a  vis  the  War- 
saw pact  nations,  followed  by  Asia  and  tlie 
Middle  East.  Only  Africa  has  stood  lower 
on  the  North  American  scale  of  priorities. 

This  situation,  now  ripe  for  reasse-ssmeait 
and  change,  has  been  galling  to  Latin  leadars 
who  have  sensed  that  the  attention  of  Wash- 
ington could  be  attracted  only  by  two  trig- 
ger words:  Revolution  and  earthquake.  This 
tendency  by  U.S.  diplomats  to  write  the  other 
American  states  off  as  unstable  backwaters 
is  obsolete,  as  Kissinger's  clear  interest 
demonstrates. 

The  anomaly  of  the  situation  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  turning  Its  eyes  southward 
precisely  at  the  point  in  history  thdt  Latin 
America  Is  achieving  econqmlc  and  political 
importance  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  help 
or  encouragement  from  the  outside.  Tiie 
huge  market  was  always  there  and,  Indeed, 
Latin  America  was  the  only  area  of  the  world 
where  the  United  States  malntalt^ed'  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  In  trade  a  year  ago. 
EJven  Africa,  least  developed  region  of.  the 
world,  sells  more  to  the  United  States  than  It 
buys. 

In  a  political  sense,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  represent  a  formidable  bloc 
In  terms  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  any 
issue  on  which  all  of  them  see  eye  to  eye. 
Bat  overriding  all  else  Is  the  economic  fact 
that  Latin  America  Is  coming  Into  Its  ovn 
as  a  source  for  metals,  cellulose,  energy  and 
fiXKlstuffs  which  the  world,  and  especially 
the  United  States,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
overlook. 

A  single  Illustrative  example  is  the  case 
of  cellulose,  primary  substance  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  myriad  of  products  from 
clothing  to  paper.  A  world  shortage  of  cel- 
lulose has  been  developing  for  years  as  the 
world's  forests  have  been  dwindling  In  man- 
kind's short-sighted  exploitation  of  raw  t«- 
sources.  Brazil  has  planted  millions  of  acres 
in  the  Amazon  basin  with  early-maturing 
inlmosallke  African  trees  and  Is  likely  to  have 
a  virtual  world  monopoly  on  cellulose  within 
this  decade. 

The  fragility  of  the  dependence  on  the 
Middle  East  for  hydrocarbon  energy  brings 
the  Latin  oil  producers  into  new  importance, 
at  least  for  the  5  to  10  years  it  will  take  the 
United  States  to  achieve  energy  Independ- 
ence. Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  are 
already  major  producers  of  petroleum  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  entire  eastern 
slope  of  the  An^es  sits  atop  a  fantastic  oil 
pool  from  Venezuela  to  the  edge  of  the  ^- 
gentine  pampas. 


It  Is  a  fact  of  life,  however,  that  through- 
out the  world  the  days  of  cheap  energy  are 
over.  It  Is  also  a  fact,  largely  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  United  States,  that  the  era 
has  passed  when  North  American  companies 
can  expect  to  own  majority  interests  In  Latin 
industries,  either  extractive  as  In  the  case 
C'f  mines  and  oil  or  In  overseas  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  maiiufacturlng  firms.  Pepsi  Cola  and 
.Scars  recognized  this  trend  long  before  the 
wave  of  nationalizations  began  in  1968  when 
rem  led  the  way  with  seizure  of  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Corp.  For  years,  Pepsi 
Cola  and  Sears  have  been  locally  owned, 
iir.inaged  and  supplied. 

From  Mexico  to  Tlerra  del  Fuego,  the  rules 
for  foreign  investment  have  chan-.ed  dra.s- 
tically  alung  the  lines  cf  what  is  called  the 
Brazil  formula.  This  means,  with  some  varl- 
atloixs  and  exceptions,  that  at  least  51  per- 
cent of  the  ownership  of  an  enterprl.se  must 
be  locally  owned  but  there  is  remittance  of 
profits  up  to  10  percent  for  foreign  Investors 
with  liberal  tax  forglveneis  for  such  profits 
as  are  plowed  back  Into  the  local  economy. 

As  the  refTlon  has  evolved  politically,  along 
dictatorial  or  democratic  lines,  the  United 
States  aUo  ha»  drastically  changed  Its  na- 
tional attitude.  Where  once.  In  the  days  of 
Ircsldent  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  United  States 
reserved  its  special  friendship  for  democra- 
cies, the  United  States  policy  now  l.s  to  accept 
Latin  government 3  as  It  flr.ds  them. 

The  sole  exception  Is  that  of  Cuba,  which 
for  15  years  hn.s  been  a  grubby  theater  for 
ihe  ambitions  of  the  Marxist  leader,  Castro, 
o.ice  a  major  worry  to  the  United  States, 
Cuba  has  now  receded  to  the  status  of  an 
extremely  expensive  outpost  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tlie  United  States  has,  since  the  Ei- 
senhower years,  played  in;o  Caotro's  haiids 
by  supporting  Isolation  of  Cuba  as  a  pariah 
.state.  That  policy  Is  now  under  active  study 
in  Washington  but  no  examination  is  needed 
to  demonstrate  that  Cuba  Is  neither  Isolated 
nor  a  menace  to  Its  neighbors. 

The  only  barrier  to  Cuban-US.  rapproche- 
ment, according  to  Kissinger,  is  Cuban  hos- 
tUlty.  But  some  close  observers  in  Wa.shlnp- 
ton  believe  that  President  Nixon  himself  Is 
opposed  to  any  Improvement  In  relations  for 
both  emotional  and  political  reasons. 

The  fact  Klaslnger,  a  certified  pragmatlst, 
faces  Is  that  continued  standofflshness  raises 
the  real  poaslblllty  that  it  will  be  the  United 
States  that  Is  Isolated,  not  Cuba.  If  present 
Latin  trends  continue,  Onoe  denied  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  by  every  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  except 
Mexico.  Cuba  now  has  relations  with  Argen- 
tina, Peru  and  the  now-lnjlep^Jident  former 
British  West  Indian  colonles./anJl  other  na- 
tions are  talking  about  reestablishing  rela- 
tions with  Havana  with  or  without  the  OA3 
blessing. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States 
has  had  thornier  problems  with  other  Latin 
nations  than  with  the  Cubans.  Until  the 
Chilean  armed  forces  overthrew  Marxist 
President  Salvador  Allende  last  September, 
Chile  and  the  United  States  were  at  con- 
tinual and  acrimonious  odds.  Other  short-  or 
long-term  U.S.  problems  In  the  region  have 
been:  Argentina,  the  wave  of  terrorist  kld- 
naplngs;  Uruguay,  the  murder  of  polire  ad- 
visor Dan  MItrlone:  Paragviay,  the  extradition 
of  dope  smuggler  Auguste  Rlcord:  Bolivia, 
expropriation  of  oil  properties;  Peru,  the  IPC 
seizure  and  the  tuna  boat  confrontations; 
Ecuador,  the  tuna  boat  and  200-mlle  terri- 
torial limit  problem:  Brazil,  a  now-settled 
question  of  fishing  rights  on  the  continental 
shelf;  Venezuela,  the  status  of  American  oil 
companies  and  the  soarings  price  of  oil; 
Guyana,  the  prospect  of  nationalization  of 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  bauxite  Interests. 

Panama  and  the  U.S.  have  been  In  con- 
tinual dispute  over  the  future  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  control  of  the  waterway  and  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces.  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Bahamas  have  had  problems  with 
the  United  States  over  the  refusal  of  those 


nation.";  to  extradite  Indicted  financier  Robert 
Vesco.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
happily  settled  their  probelm  with  use  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  but  future  investment 
rules  may  cause  new  frictions.  The  Domini- 
can Republic  still  remembers  the  1965  uni- 
lateral U.S.  military  Intervention  and  Haiti 
almost  received  similar  attention  in  1963. 

But  the  Impression  of  many  specialists  Is 
that  Latin  Americans  are  almost  as  In- 
terested in  dignUied  attention  and  mutual 
respect  as  they  are  in  more  mundane  rela- 
i:on.?hips.  The  overriding  reality  of  Latin 
America  today  is  that  no  one  policy  will 
serve  .so  vast  and  populous  a  region.  Every 
country  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  its  own 
f-peci.'il  identity  and  each  is  as  diflferent  from 
the  others  as,  for  example,  Greece  Is  from 
Sweden  ill  the  European  context. 

Tl'.ere  Is  no  Latin  America,  except  as  a 
h.^r.cly  yeographic  reference.  The  region  has 
dicta' orships  and  democracies.  It  has  black 
i.atlons  like  Haiti  and  Jamaica;  Indian  coun- 
trie.i.  like  Bolivia  and  Peru;  mestizo  coun- 
tries, like  Mexico  and  Honduras,  and  coun- 
tries of  nearly  pure  European  blood,  like 
Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Cos-ta  Rica. 

Br.azll  Is  a  descendant  of  the  Portuguese 
with  African  cultural  and  ethnic  Infusions. 
Haiti  looks  to  both  France  and  West  Africa 
for  its  roots.  The  Plata  estuary  countries  are 
Italianate  and  the  former  colonies  of  Britain 
take  afternron  tea  and  play  at  cricket. 

Some  Latin  nations,  like  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
-Ch'le  and  Argentina  suffer  heavily  from  In- 
flation. Some,  like  El  Salvador  and  Venezuela, 
are  relatively  unaflected  by  Inflation.  Some 
countries,  such  as  Argentina,  are  nearly  100 
percent  literate;  Haiti  Is  90  percer*  Ullterate. 

Politically,  the  democracies  are  aot  In  the 
ascendancy.  Colombia  and  Venezuela  alone 
in  South  America  can  be  called  democracies. 
Soldiers,  caudlllos  cr  Juntas  rule  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  rigidity  everywhere  except 
Me.Nico.  Costa  Rica  and  some  of  the  Carib- 
b.^an  l;lands. 

The  outstanding  human  phenomenon  is 
the  explosive  population  growth  rate  which 
Is  over  2  or  3  percent  everywhere  except 
Arpentlna.  Barbados,  Chile,  Haiti,  Jamaica 
and  Uruguay.  A  country  with  a  3  percent 
annual  population  growth  doi^les  Its  popu- 
lation within  20  years.  By  comparison  the 
US  rale  Is  about  1.2  percent.  This  means 
that,  by  1980,  Latin  America  across  the  board 
will  have  nearly  350  million  Inhabitants 
when  as  a  whole  It  cannot  feed  and  house 
the  existing  pop\ilace  adequately  now. 

Hero  are  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  gen- 
eral situations  in  each  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  omitting  a  few  tiny  places  and 
entitles  with  political  ties  to  Europe: 

Argentina— Highly  urbanized  Argentina, 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate  and  the 
richest  agricultural  earth  In  the  New  W^rld, 
could  feed  half  the  world  If  It  could  correct 
Its  st.aggerlng  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Ihe  24  million  Argentines  are  beset 
with  terrorists  but  the  major  flaw  Is  cyni- 
cism. After  seven  dreary  years  of  military 
rule.'-,  the  Argentines  have  placed  them.selves 
In  the  hands  of  septuagenarian  former  dic- 
tator Juan  Peron  who  Is  doing  his  best  to 
combat  terrorists. 

Perons  Justicialista  movement  is  a  labor- 
dominated  conglomerate  of  the  political  spec- 
trum representing  a  majority  of  the  people, 
but  Peron  Is  not  physically  strong.  Hts  young 
wife,  Isabellta,  Is  his  vice  president  but  she 
probably  could  not  succeed  him  in  office,  and 
Peron  has  created  no  mechanism  for  taking 
charge  of  the  state  In  event  of  his  death. 
The  armed  forces,  once  again,  are  waiting  in 
the  wings.  An  economic  upsurge  accom- 
panied by  suppression  of  guerrilla  violence 
would  give  Argentina  Its  best  chance  for  Its 
experiment  of  democracy  with  Peronlsm. 

Barbados — An  Island  of  only  166  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  240,000,  Barbados 
has  a  dellghtfiU  climate  and  a  tidiness  that 
has  earned  It  the  name  of  "Little  England." 
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Prime  Minister  Eric  Barrow  Is  one  of  the 
nio:t  soUd  of  the  Caribbean  leaders,  but  In 
an  economy  dependent  on  tourism  and  sugar 
his  greatest  problem  is  an  unemployment 
rate  of  13  percent.  Barbados  Is  sort  of  a 
r.eitral  ground  among  the  more  populous 
ri.als  for  former  British  Caribbean  preemi- 
nence: Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and 
Guyana. 

Bolivia— President  Hugo  Banzer,  a  rlght- 
v.lng  army  general,  rules  Bolivia  as  head  of 
a  political  coalition  which  until  recently  in- 
cl.ided  the  old  reformist  party.  MNR,  of  Vic- 
tor Paz  Estenssoro.  The  primitive  economy 
Is  based  on  tin  mining  on  the  13,000-foot 
hlRh  Altiplano  and  oil-gas  field.s  in  the  low- 
lands. Bolivia's  curse  has  been  her  volatile 
politics,  which  have  produced  a  revolution 
about  every  eight  months  since  liBdepend- 
cnce.  The  country  al?o  Is  hampered  by  the 
Inertness  of  the  Indian  majority,  lack  of 
cammunlcations  and  roads  and  the  land- 
locked condition  of  the  nation.  High  prices 
for  tin  ancWoil  are  helpful. 

Brazil— The  100  million  people  of  Brazil  are 
caught  up  In  a  giant  boom  that  Is  the  re- 
sult of  nearly  10  years  of  stability  and  wl"=e 
economic  planning.  Next  month.  Gen.  Emillo 
Garrastazu  Medici  will  be  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  Gen.  Ernesto  Glesel  In  the  pro- 
grammed succession  created  by  the  military 
oftlcers  who  control  Brazil.  Brazil  has  turned 
Its  eyes  toward  Its  own  heartland  to  open 
up  the  Amazonian  wilderness.  All  Brazilians 
feel  they  are  on  the  verge  of  national  great- 
ness, and  the  dream  Is  coming  true  as  the 
soldiers  continue  to  leave  the  national  devel- 
opment In  the  hands  of  the  experts. 

The  government's  built-in  majority  Is 
hardly  a  democratic  situation  but  Brazilians 
have  great  U^vldxial  talent  for  Ignoring  or 
outwitting  toofee  who  would  regulate  them. 
Brazil,  a  giant  In  both  size  and  potential,  Is 
the  cloee  ally  of  the  United  States  in  a  North- 
South  axis  that  Is  the  dominating  factor  of 
the  hemisphere.  BtiUtantly  antl-Communlst, 
the  Brazilian  government  has  gone  all-out  to 
attract  foreign  Investment  and  Is  a  burgeon- 
ing Industrial  power  as  well  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials.  Brazil  Is  self-suf&clent  in 
everything  except  petroleum  and  wheat.  Sao 
Paulo,  with  13  autoitMibile  plants  and  larger 
than  Chicago,  Is  the  most  poptilous  city  in 
the  Latin  world. 

Chile — On  Sept.  11,  1973,  the  armed  forces 
and  police  of  Chile  intervened  In  the  nation's 
political  life  for  .the  first  time  in  40  years 
to  overthrow  the  elected  goTemment  of  Marx- 
ist President  Salvador  Allende.  More  than 
3,000  i>eople.  Including  Allende,  died  In  strife. 
Allende  was  not  quite  halfway  through  his 
•Iz-year  term  'vrtilch  ha5l  brought  Chile  to  the 
brink  trf  rtdn  in  the  effort  to  convert  the 
nation  to  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  economic  and  so- 
cial structuring. 

A  combination  of  strikes,  loss  of  incentive 
by  farmers  and  sources  of  industrial  produc- 
tion and  tmreallstic  wage  and  prxxluctlon  re- 
quirements raised  inflation  to  over  300  per- 
cent. When  the  Junta  forces,  headed  by  Army 
Oen.  Augtuto  Pinochet  struck,  they  rounded 
np  thousands  of  leftists,  closed  down  the 
leftist  press  and  radio-TV  media  and  imposed 
a  curfew  that  Is  still  In  force.  They  broke 
relations  with  Communist  countries  and  an- 
nounced that  ChUe  would  now  be  open  to 
discussion  on  compensation  for  nationalized 
U.S.  copper  properties.  They  also  made  It 
clear  they  are  not  going  to  permit  elections 
until  ChUe  has  been  purged  of  leftist  ex- 
tremists. 

Chile,  In  short,  has  undergone  a  political 
shift  to  the  right  and,  economically.  Is  at- 
tempting to  regain  its  credit  and  to  attract 
foreign  Investment.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  credit.  International  assistance 
and  foreign  investment  will  now  flow  to  Chile 
again. 

Colomlda — ^AloQg  with  neighboring  Vene- 
zuela, Cok>mbla  shines  brl^tty  as  a  nation 
which  has  broken  away  from  tti«  Latin  pwi- 


chant  for  dictatorial  rule  and  Is  resolutelv 
pursuing  the  democratic  way.  For  the  last  16 
years,  Colombia  has  abided  by  a  bipartisan 
"parity"  system  of  government  with  the  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives  alternating  In  the 
presidency  and  lesser  posts.  In  AprU,  1974, 
the  reotrahits  are  off  In  a  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  where  the  Liberals,  Conserv- 
atives and  AJs'APO  followers  of  agin-  former 
dictator  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  may  now 
campaign  all-out  along  party  lines. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  tl.at  Co- 
lombia Will  not  now  slip  back  into  tiie  "vio- 
lencia"  which  caused  more  than  ICO.OOO 
dciths  in  the  '403  and  '50s.  Colombia  benefits 
from  high  coffee  prices  but  the  22  million 
Ci  lo.rnb  uns,  like  most  Latins,  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  enc^  crisis.  Long  before  the 
ATideast  war,  Colombian  officials  knew  the 
country  wo\ild  shift  from  net  exporter  to  Im- 
porter of  oil  by  1975  and  a  10-year  plan  has 
already  begun  to  find  alternate  energy  sources 
in  hydroelectric  power,  coal  and  gas. 

Th.e  two  favorites  among  six  presidential 
candidates  are  Alfonso  Lopez  Mlchelsen  and 
Atvaro  Gomez  Hurtado,  both  sons  of  former 
president--.  A  dark  horse  Is  the  f>opulist 
ANAPO  featuring  a  formidable  woman,  40- 
y-.^ar-olci  Maria  Eugenia  Rojas  de  Moreno, 
daughter  of  the  ex-dictator.  But  the  front- 
naiiiers  are  the  progressive  Lopez  of  the 
Libcr-Tls  and  the  openly  right-wing  Conserva- 
tive Gomez.  Only  if  ANAPO's  "La  Capltana" 
wins  do  experts  anticipate  any  chance  of 
intervention  by  the  armed  forces  opppsed  to 
her  Socialist  leaning. 

Costa  Rica — The  democratic  Costa  Ricans 
have  just  gone  through  a  vibrant  presi- 
dential election  won  by  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister Daniel  Oduber  Quiros  of  the  National 
Liberation  Party.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
recent  history  that  any  party  has  won  back- 
to-back  elections  with  Oduber  succeeding 
his  patron,  Jose  "Don  Pepe"  Plgueres.  Co^ 
ta  Rica's  main  problems  are  energy  and  In- 
flation, plus  the  expensive  but  admirable 
way  this  attractive  Central  American  nation 
attempts  to  provide  welfare  benefits  for  Its 
largely  Hispanic  population. 

Dominican  Republic — On  May  16,  the  4',^ 
million  Dominicans  will  go  to  the  polls  to 
elect  President  Joaquin  Balaguer  fc«'  his 
third  four-year  term  Just  nine  years  after  the 
United  States  sent  25,000  troops  to  intervene 
In  a  burgeoning  civil  war.  Balaguer  Is  on  the 
closest  terms  with  Washington  and  the  once- 
turbulent  Dominican  Republic  is  enjoying  an 
economic  boom  marred  only  by  the  energy 
situation.  Sugar  prices  are  at  peak  levels 
for  the  nation's  principal  expOTt.  The  univer- 
sity Is  a  hotbed  of  leftist  sentiment,  but 
Balaguer,  backed  by  the  armed  forces.  Is  a 
sure  winner  if,  indeed,  his  candidacy  Is  op- 
posed at  all.  The  (^position  talks  of  a  united 
front  against  him  but  this  wHl  lead  to 
nothing. 

Ecuador — The  principal  problem  facing 
Oen.  Gulllenno  Rodriguez  Laira,  who  has  run 
the  country  since  a  military  coup  last  Febru- 
ary, Is  how  to  spend  the  bcmanza  of  oil  rev- 
enues that  baa  come  to  Ecuador  Just  when 
the  price  soared  and  supplies  dropped.  Al- 
most overnight,  IScuador  became  the  second 
largest  oil  exporter  after  Venezuela,  In  Latin 
America.  The  oil  fields  dev«I<^>ed  by  a  Texaco- 
Gulf  consortium  east  of  ttie  Andes  are  pump- 
ing out  250,000  barrels  a  day  while  the  ba- 
nana industry  Is  still  good  for  nearly  $150 
million  a  3rear.  The  new  riches  are  not  filter- 
ing down  to  the  poor  among  the  natic»'s  9 
million  inhabitants,  and  the  dictatorial  rule 
is  challenged  by  rivalry  between  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

EI  Salvador — Col.  Arturo  Medina  Is  a  dem- 
ocratically elected  president  but  BI  Salva- 
dor is  traditionally  controlled  by  «ie  armed 
tarcta  and  a  handful  of  the  rl<^.  Like  the 
rest  of  Central  America,  El  Salvador  Is  hard 
hit  by  the  energy  crisis  and  virtual  collapse 
of  the  regional  Common  Market  as  an  after- 


nia:h  of  tlie  Inconcliuive  var  between  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador.  Tl-.at  conflict  vas 
prc-ipita'.ed  by  El  Salvador's  booming  popu- 
lation, now  about  4  million  with  an  auim:/. 
growth  r\te  of  3.4  percent.  The  proportion  oi--' 
land  to  population  in  minuscule  El  Salvador 
is  one  of  the  world's  lowett. 

Guatemala— On  March  1,  Gua' einaj^a's  5.5 
million  people  will  elect  a  president,  bill  no 
matter  who  wins  he  will  be  a  millLary  ofScer 
succctdir.g  the  incumbent.  Gen.  Carlos  Arana 
Osorio,  .*ranas  party  has  indorsed  Gen,  Kjell 
iJiugerud  Garria.  52.  whore  oppo.enis  are 
C.a."  E.-uosto  raiz  and  Ge;-:.  Efram  Rios 
M.nlt.  Laugerud  should  w.n.  Guatemala/ ex- 
cept for  the  Impact  of  the  oU  crisis  and  infla- 
tion. Is  in  a  state  of  relative  boom  but  most 
of  the  poo-aiation  is  made  up  of  lad^ns  wlio 
are  outside  tlie  national  economy. 

Guyana— Tlie  former  British  colrny  on  the 
eoutii  American  mainland  cannot  join  the 
0.\S  uud'-r  present  rules  because  of  its  un- 
settled territorial  dispute  with  Venezuela,  in- 
ternally,  Prime  Miniiter  Porlxs  Burnham.  of 
African  descent,  rules  with  handy  electoral 
margins  even  though  the  East  Indians  are 
more  ti-ian  50  percent  of  the  population  In- 
d.a:i  Marxist  leader  Cheddl  JaJan  has  be- 
come a  political  has-been.  Burnham,  ai- 
ihough  the  25f  percent  unemployment  rate  Is 
a  constant  thorn,  gained  popularity  by  na- 
tionalizing the  Canadian  aluminum  compatiy 
DEMBA.  Racial  strife  is  dormant. 

Haiti — President  Jean-Claude  "Baby  Doc" 
Duvalier,  with  help  from  his  family  and  the 
army,  has  changed  the  bloody  Image  of  his 
country  created  by  the  cruel  dictatorship  of 
his  father,  the  late  Francois  Duvalier.  Most  of 
the  5  million  black  Haitians  still  live  a  hand- 
to-mouth  e.xistence  but  tourism  and  assem- 
bly plants  are  doing  a  booming  business. 
"Baby  Doc"  is  president  for  life,  but,  com- 
paied  with  his  tyrannical  father,  is  rela- 
tively bland. 

Honduras — If  it  were  not  for  the  energy 
crisis,  Honduras  would  be  relatively  well  off 
despite   the   debilitating   effects   of   the   war 

with  El  Salvador  and  the  uncertain  future  of 

the  Central  American  Common  Market.  PreSP^ — -.. 
dent  Osvaldo  Lopez  Arellano  Is  a  dictator  but 
probably  provides  more  stability  than  Hon- 
duras had  under  Its  former  elected  govern- 
ment. Agricultural  prices  are  high  and  a  booii 
but  Hondiu-as  is  the  least  developed  country 
of  middle  America,  and  Inflation  hits  the 
peasant  hard. 

Jamaica — The  principal  Importance  of  Ja- 
maica to  the  UJS.  Is  that  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  America's  aliunlnum  comes  from 
there.  The  English-speaking  former  British 
colony  Is  also  a  tourist  haven  popular  with 
Americans.  Unemployment  is  a  continuing 
problem  for  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley 
and  the  2  million  Jamaican  people. 

Mexico — Our  independent-minded  r^lgh- 
bor  to  the  south  Is  one  of  the  best  managed 
and  most  stalile  of  the  Latin  nations,  but  as 
the  country  continues  to  industriaM^  and 
expand  Its  economy,  it  Inevitably  is  a?ected 
by  world  economic  problems.  President  Luis 
Echeverrla  and  the  ruling  PRI  party  ha\e 
established  new  rules  for  investment  that  are 
still  attractive  to  foreigners  but  inflation  is  a 
growing  problem. 

Mexico,  while  on  the  best  cf  terms  with 
the  United  States,  resolutely  pursues  an  in- 
dependent foreign  policy  which  Includes  ad- 
vocacy of  the  return  of  Cuba  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  Millions  of  U.S. 
tourists  spend  big  money  m  Mexico  and  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  water  has  been 
solved  by  agreements  between  the  two  na- 
tions. But  Meilco  now  wants  Improved  con- 
ditions for  its  migratory  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Is  clearly  anxious  that 
these  farm  laborers  continue  to  work  here  be- 
cause it  cuts  down  unemployment  and  brings 
dollars  back  to  the  homaland.  Echeverrla  has 
vigorous  leftist  opponents  but  PBI  does  not 
seem  to  be  seriously  chaUenged. 

Nicaragua — The  disastorus  earthquake  of 
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December,  1973,  flattened  Managua  at  the 
sameUlme  that  severe  drought  waa  ruining 
the  cotton  crop,  but  things  are  looking  up. 
Although  housing  the  300,000  made  homeless 
Is  a  major  problem,  the  rains  have  returned 
and  Nicaragua  anticipates  a  bumper  cotton 
crop  at  top  prices.  Oen.  Anastaslo  Somoza  of 
the  ruling  dynasty  faces  no  major  challenge 
except  that  of  rebuilding. 

Panama — Brig.  Oen.  Omar  Torrljos,  Ptma- 
ma'.3  strongman,  has  made  political  hay  from 
the  agreement  concluded  earlier  this  month 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  for  an  agenda  for 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  on  the  can»l.  With 
the  United  States  evidently  prepared  to  make 
major  concessions.  Including  elimination  of 
the  hated  Canal  Zone;  both  Torjos  and  Kis- 
singer appear  to  have  defused  a  potentially 
explosive  situation.  Torjos  has  been  having 
domestic  political  troubles,  but  probably 
nothing  he  cannot  handle  with  his  sharply 
trained  Ouardla  Naclonal.  Panama  Is  becom- 
ing an  attractive  banking  haven  for  big 
money  because  of  Its  good  interest  rates, 
numbered  accounts  and  the  total  convertibil- 
ity of  dollars  In  a  country  that  uses  U.S. 
paper  currency  as  its  own. 

Paraguay — Like  Old  Man  River.  Paraguay 
continues  to  roll  along  under  the  relatively 
bland  dictatorship  of  Oen.  Alfredo  Stroessner 
as  a  smuggler's  heaven  In  a  setting  that  has 
a  19th  century  flavor.  The  2.3  million  Para- 
guayans, far  removed  from  the  world's  cen- 
ter stage,  are  affected  by  the  energy  crisis  but 
less  than  more  industrial  countries. 

Peru — The  military  government  of  Oen. 
Juan  '7elasco  Alvarado  Is  now  In  its  sixth 
year  and  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  run 
the  country  even  though  the  much-trump- 
eted new  Boclal  system  Is  stUl  an  illusion. 
Velasco  rules  through  the  mUltary  mstltu- 
tlon.  not  as  a  one-man  show,  and  does  so 
with  almost  no  political  activity.  The  econ- 


nearly  boundless  tar  sands  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  question  Is  how  much  of  these  unprece- 
dented earnings  will  go  to  the  common  peo- 
ple and  to  stabilizing  the  economy.  One 
danger:  If  the  prices  of  oU  remain  at  their 
present  staggertog  height,  Venezuela  like 
other  producers  wUl  find  Itself  getting  paid 
In  deflated  currencies. 

ExHiBrr  3 

From   the  OAS:    Ftrnt  Crisis  Cloud.s   '74 

Outlook 

(By  Oalo  Plaza) 

Latin  America  enjoyed  Impressive  ecouomlc 
expansion  In  1973,  but  the  outlook  for  1974 
is  clouded  fur  most  of  the  region  by  economic 
eHects  of  the  worldwide  energy  crisis  and 
particularly  its  Impact  on  economic  activity 
in  the  developed  countries  and  on  tlie  de- 
mand for  Imports. 

Last  year  economic  growth  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica recovered  to  the  record  level  of  6.8  per- 
cent attained  In  1970,  with  per  capita  Income 
climbing  by  a  record  3.8  percent.  Except  for 
1971,  this  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
during  which  Latin  American  per  capita 
economic  growth  has  exceeded  3.5  percent,  a 
level  that  has  been  among  the  highest  in 
the   world. 

Particularly  encouraging  Is  the  fact  that 
the  increasing  buoyancy  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican economies  last  year  was  not  only  due 
to  the  economic  "take-off"  In  Brazil  and 
the  vigorous  economic  performance  of  a  few 
other  countries,  but  in  1973  12  countries  ex- 
ceeded the  6  percent  growth  rate  established 
aa  a  target  for  the  international  develop- 
ment strategy  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
performance  of  such  smaller  countries  as 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
and   the  Dominican   Republic   was  particu- 


any  significant  gain  over  the  last  6  years, 
and  hover  around  aV4  percent  of  the  total 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Coupled  with  the  favorable  external  trade 
developments  and  the  growth  of  the  Latin 
American  economics,  the  region's  capacity 
for  absorbing  international  lending  also 
tended  to  increase.  Official  loan  authoriza- 
tions reached  a  record  of  more  than  2.9  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1972:  and  although  the  first 
quarter  figures  for  1973  are  somewhat  below 
those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1972.  the  out- 
look for  the  year  as  a  whole  and  for  1974 
shows  further  increases  beyond  the  peaks 
previously  attained. 

As  regards  the  flow  6f  private  funds  to 
Latin  America,  these  appear  to  be  pecover-  / 
ing  from  previous  declines,  as  Investors  be- 
gin to  take  advantage  of  thej^lde  opportun- 
ities offered  In  Brazil  an^  several  other 
countries,  and  as  they  begin  to  adapt  to  the 
new  Investment  rules  set  up  in  recent  years 
by  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries, 
especially  those  of  the  Andean   Group. 

While  the  flow  of  foreign  private  invest- 
ment to  some  Latin  American  countries  de- 
clined in  1973,  there  Is  little  indication  that 
numbers  of  recent  foreign  investmeijt  dis- 
putes have  resulted  in  a  marked  loss  of  for- 
eign investors  Interest.  The  Increased  abil- 
ity of  many  Latin  American  countries  to 
float  securities  in  the  U.S.  capltol  market 
also  augers  well  for  the  period  ahead. 

Despite  the  vitality  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican region  on  the  economic  front,  advances 
In  the  social  sector  are  still  lagging.  Even 
though  virtually  all  countries  have  estab- 
lished policies  giving  priority  to  the  solution 
of  their  unemployment  problem,  further  re- 
distribution of  Income,  and  providing  ex- 
panded education,  housing,  and  health  fa- 
cilities,  the   limited   statistics  available  do 


o^y  is  in  good  condition  even  though  things     '^'''^  Inipresslve.  Mexico  and  Argentina  also     not  suggest  any  significant  advances 

have  not  changed  much  for  the  descendants      "'  '   "   --'--'--"-■  ..  -   _ 

of   the   Incaa  since   the   coming   of  Plzarro. 

The  mUltary  spends  far  more  than  It  should 

on  sophisticated  arms.  Strikes  have  caused 

some    clashes    between    the    troops   and   the 

people  but  m  general  Peru  Is  stable  despite 

the   uncertainty  of  private   Investors  about 

government  economic  policies. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago — There  will  never  be 
enough  Jobs  for  the  1  million  Inhabitants  nor 
enough  arable  land  for  much  expansion  of 
agrlculttu*.  Prime  MlnUter  Eric  WUliams, 
who  survived  a  mUltary  rebellion  several 
years  ago,  presides  over  a  nation  that  baa 
restive  labor  and  racial  probleiHa.  Petroleum 
and  natural  gas  production,  plus  small  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  and  the  high  liter- 
acy of  the  population,  are  Trmidad's  great- 
est hopes  for  the  future. 

Uruguay — The  Uruguayan  army  came  out 
of  Its  barracks  to  defeat  the  urban  guerrilla 
Tupamarro   organization    and    has    refused 


showed  a  substantial  expansion,  as  did  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela. 

In  Chile,  however,  growth  declined  dras- 
tically to  a  rate  of  minus  5.7  percent.  There 
hyperinflation  accounted  for  a  precipitous 
decline  despite  favorable  prices  for  copper. 
Had  Chile's  growth  rate  approached  the  level 
recorded  In  1971,  the  overaU  Latin  American 
expansion  would  have  edged  toward  the  un- 
precedent«d  rate  of  7  percent. 

As  Is  usual  In  Latin  America,  the  economic 
expansion  last  year  was  propelled  by  an  ex- 
port growth  virtually  without  parallel  in  re- 
cent times.  The  value  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports expanded  32.5  percent,  with  exports 
of  non-tradltlonal  products,  mainly  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  products, 
probably  climbing  at  an  even  faster  rhythm 
once  the  latest  figures  are  compiled. 

Despite  the  negative  effects  of  world  cur- 
rency alignments  on  Latin  America's  Inter- 


It  Is  also  somewhat  disquieting  that  agri- 
cultural production,  especially  foodstuffs, 
remains  weak  and  Is  growing  slightly  slower 
than  the  population.  Part  of  the  explana- 
tion continues  to  bo  the  backwardness  of 
technology  for  the  agricultural  sector,  al- 
though in  1972  and  1973  climatic  factors 
contributed  to  the  mediocre  showing.  Most 
countries  are  now  engaged  In  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  reduce  drastically  the  high  unem- 
ployment rates  which  In  many  cases  exceed 
20  percent. 

The  governments  are  making  concerted 
efforts  to  accelerate  income  redistribution 
through  the  fiscal  system,  where  major  re- 
forms have  taken  place  In  recent  years.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  education  where  in- 
creased shares  of  government  budgets  are 
being  channeled  Into  education,  especially 
at  the  elementary  level.  Both  In  this  sector 
and  In  housing  the  rapid  rise  of  population 
tends  to  aggravate  the  deficits. 

Should  the  impressive  economic  perform- 


national  reserves,  the  latter  grew  and  added 

to  go  back.  Thus,  in  defeat,  the  TupamAzoe      ^  *^*  avallabUlty  of  resources  for  Inveat- 

wlth  their  aim  of  eliminating  the  traditional      ™ent.  'The  1973  rise  In  exports  was  prlmarUy      *"'^*  ^^  Latin  America  be  suaUlned,   how 

democracy  and  giving  all  opposition  groups     attributable  to  a  strengthening  of  prices  of     *'*"■•  there  Is  every  indication  that  this  year 

a  single  target.  Uruguay,  which  la  modeled      'IrtuaUy    all    raw    materlala   and    foodstuffs      ""''    '"    '**'"    "'"'^"    '"    **•-   -'^'•'-'    — -'-- 

produced  by  Latin  America,  except  bananas. 
It  should  be  underlined  that  this  plcttire 
does  not  yet  Include  the  rise  In  petroleum 
prices  toward  the  year-end. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican eiperts,  close  to  two-thirds  still  go  to 
Western  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  Interesting  that  In  recent  years  this 
proportion  has  not  changed  significantly. 
What  Is  encouraging,  however.  Is  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  share  going  to  Japan  or  being 
traded  within  the  reglon«4taelf. 

An  estimated  13  percent  OC  Latin  Amer- 
ican exports  now  move  within  the  region 
compared  with  an  average  of  about  0  per- 
cent during  the  period  1061-65.  The  latter 
figures  uinderllne  the  continued  importance 
of  economic  Integration.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  numerous  trade  agreements  signed 
in  recent  years  with  tb»  Soviet  region,  ex- 
ports to  that  part  of  the  world  do  not  show 


on  Swlteerland,  Is  a  welfare  state  that  has 
gone  broke.  On  a  wool  and  meat  export 
economy,  Uruguay  cannot  afford  cradle -to- 
grave  welfare  statlam.  Now.  the  natk>n  Is 
ruled  by  fiat  and  probably  will  Tetnaln  so 
for  the  Indeterminate  future. 

Venezuelar— The  soartog  price  of  oU  has 
brought  Venezuela  a  flnlhclal  windfall  that 
may  total  910  bUUon  this  year.  Newly  elected 
President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  takes  office 
next  month  In  what  should  be  a  smooth 
transition  from  outgoing  Social  Democrat 
Rafael  Caldera.  The  new  president  is  not 
expected  to  take  any  action  on  unUatei«l 
recognition  of  Cuba,  as  his  opponent  might 
have  done,  and  the  oil  ownership  problem 
with  U.S.  companies  was  not  an  issue. 

All  oil  concessions  revert  to  VenesueU  In 
1983  In  any  caae.  The  new  oil  Income  may 
be  plowed  mto  the  technology  to  develop  the 


and  in  1976,  progress  in  the  social  sector 
should  be  swifter,  both  as  a  result  of  the 
effects  of  internal  policies  now  being  adopted 
and  Implemented  and  the  growing  empha- 
sis which  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  World  Bank  and  especially  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
place  upon  the  financing  of  social  programs. 
Alleviation  of  open  unemployment,  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  sectors.  Is  of  key  im- 
portance and  mcreaslngly  Latin  America  will 
begin  to  Import  not  only  new  and  up-to- 
date  technology  but  also  the  type  of  tech- 
nology that  win  permit  maximum  use  of 
manpower.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  grow- 
mg  stress  on  education,  health,  and  nutri- 
tion will  undoubtedly  buttrees  the  effort  to 
find  productive  work  for  the  redvmdant  la- 
bor force.  Durtog  1974  and  beyond  we  may 
well  see  a  breakthrough  In  this  field,  pro- 
vided the  international  economic  panorama 
does  not  darken  and  international  coopera- 
tion can  be  s\utalned. 
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At  the  year  end,  the  International  energy 
crisis  began  to  color  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  am  extremely  favorable  outlook 
for  Latin  American  economic  and  social 
progress  this  year.  The  llSely  drop  in  indus- 
trial production  in  the  developed  countries, 
especially  Britain  and  Japan,  but  also  In  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  may  mean  a  leveling  off  or  even  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  Imports  from 
Latin  America.  It  may  also  mean  increasing 
protectionist  tendencies  and  a  stagnation  of 
external  credit. 

As  one  surveys  and  projects  economic  and 
social  trends  in  Latin  America  today,  it  is 
cleBkr  that  the  region  is  gradually  moving 
toward  more  self-sustaining  -growth  and 
social  progress. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Latin  American 
region  more  than  any  other  developmg  re- 
gion, has  been  able  to  achieve  substantial 
progress  in  the  structure  and  viability  of 
its  economies  that  the  flow  of  international 
financial  and  technical  cooperation  and  the 
gains  from  expanding  trade  can  bring  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  returns  in  terms 
of  overall  development,  thereby  making  Latin 
America  an  important  market  and  source 
of  supply  for  the  industrialized  world. 


ExHiBrr  4 

Banker's  View:   Gains  Noted  But  Growth 

Rate  Varies 

(By  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena) 

As  a  whole,  Latin  America  has  made  record 
economic  gains  smce  the  turn  of  the  1970s. 
The  combined  gross  product  of  the  22  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  in 
the  area  has  expanded  at  6.7  percent  a  year 
stoce  1969.  Moreover,  in  1972  and  1973  the 
region's  combmed  gross  product  grew  almost 
7  percent  each  year — the  highest  rates  re- 
corded by  the  region  in  the  last  two  decades. 

In  judgmg  this  auspicious  performance, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  Latin 
America  embraces  more  than  20  widely  vary- 
mg  independent  nations.  Their  economic 
growth  patterns  have  been  far  from  uniform, 
so  that  some  countries  have  been  expanding 
much  faster  than  others^^he  same  is  true  of 
the  major  sectors  of  economic  activity,  where 
there  has  been  a  pronounced  lag  in  the 
growth  of  agriculture  relative  to  other  sec- 
tors land  the  over-all  gross  product.  Mire- 
over,  looking  ahead,  the  oil  crisis  could  eas- 
ily dampen  the  current  high  growth  rates  of 
some  countries. 

Regarding  disparities  In  country  perform- 
ance. In  1972,  the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete statistics  are  available,  Brazil's  boom- 
ing economy,  for  example,  expanded  more 
than  10  percent,  those  of  ColCHnbia,  Ecuador, 
Mexico  and  Panama  approached  or  exceeded 
11  percent,  while  eight  countries  recorded 
rates  below  6  percent. 

In  terms  of  sectoral  growth,  while  regional 
output  In  manufacturmg,  construction,  elec- 
tricity and  transportation  expanded  almost  9 
percent  In  1872,  and  trade  and  other  services 
more  than  7  percent,  growth  of  agricultural 
production  was  only  marginal.  This  is  sig- 
nificant In  regard  to  per  capita  Income  gains 
because  the  ^arm  sector  continues  to  be  the 
largest  employer — it  absorbs  about  39  percent 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  whole  region — and 
per  capita  product  per  worker  In  the  agri- 
cultural sector  Is  only  about  one-fourth  that 
In  manufacturing. 

This  suggests  that,  despite  the  impressive 
gains  In  over-all  production,  problems  beset- 
ting the  agricultural  sector  remains  as  one  of 
the  central  obstacles  In  Latin  America's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  higher  living  standards  for 
all  of  Its  population. 

Looking  to  the  futtire,  evidently  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  casts  a  shadow  not  only  on 
the  Industrialized  countries,  but  also  on  the 
developing  world.  Including  lAtln  America. 
While  It  Is  too  early  to  ■"««««  its  full  Im- 
plications for  the  region,  It  Is  obvious  that 
such  major  oil  exporters  as  Venezuela  and 


Ecuador,  as  well  as  Bolivia  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  stand  to  gata  In  the  short  term.  Of 
the  remaining  countries,  some  import  only  a 
fraction  of  their  oil  and  petroleum-by-prod- 
uct requirements  to  supplement  domestic 
production,  while  others  lack  this  energy  re- 
source altogether  and  must  Import  all  their 
needs. 

Hence,  solely  with  reference  to  petroleum  as 
a  source  of  energy  and  as  a  raw  material  for 
the  ijetro-chemlcal  Industry,  were  the  crisis 
to  continue  the  Latin  American  countries 
would  be  affected  in  varying  degrees.  In  a 
broader  context,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
to  the  extent  that  oil  shortages  Induce  lower 
levels  of  economics  activity  among  the  In- 
dustrial nations,  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries may  feel  the  Impact  through  a  lower 
demand  for  their  exports  and  through  related 
trade  and  investment  repercussions  that 
could  easily  depress  their   internal  activity. 

Three  main  factors  have  largely  accounted 
for  the  region's  economic  expansion  in  recent 
years:  buoyant  domestic  Investment,  com- 
bined with  rising  levels  of  foreign  capital  in- 
flows and  sales  abroad. 

Regarding  investment,  total  gross  capital 
expenditures  in  the  region  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  about  $3  billion  in  1972 — more 
than  twice  the  1960  level,  and  very  likely 
expanded  in  1973.  Significantly,  87  percent 
of  this  investment  came  from  domestic  sav- 
ings, while  the  other  13  percent  came  from 
sources  outside  the  region,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  financing  from  multilateral  lending 
institutions  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank,  from  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  from  private  sources 
including  suppliers,  commercial  banks, 
world  money  markets  and  private  direct  in- 
vestment. 

Of  the  gros.s  domestic  investment  in  1972, 
the  consolidated  public  sector — central  and 
local  governments — accounted  for  about  one- 
third  (about  811  billion)  of  the  total  and 
the  private  sector  for  the  other  two-thirds. 
Domestic  investment  has  been  rismg  steadily 
in  recent  years  owing  to  two  complementary 
factors:  public  revenues  have  been  growing 
markedly  as  a  result  of  major  improvements 
in  collections,  particularly  income  taxes. 

In  1969,  out  of  $13.9  billion  in  central  gov- 
ernment revenues,  $4.2  billion  came  from  in- 
come taxes;  by  1972  these  revenues  had  risen 
to  $19.6  billion,  of  which  more  than  $6.5 
billion  were  Income  taxes.  Mention  should  be 
made  that  the  value  added  tax,  which  now 
is  the  main  revenue  source  in  Brazil,  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  In  Ecuador 
and  Uruguay  and  is  in  the  process  of  being 
adopted   in  Argentina. 

The  other  factor  has  been  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  commercial  banking  systems,  savmgs 
and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and.  In 
the  larger  countries,  stock  exchanges.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  established  development  banks  to 
finance  industrial  and  agricultural  projects, 
as  well  as  Institutions  to  stimulate  mortgage 
lendmg  and,  more  recently.  Investment  banks 
which  provide  tmderwritmg  services. 

Yet  the  rate  of  growth  of  domestic  savings 
has  been  trailing  that  of  domestic  mvestment 
In  the  last  few  years  and,  as  a  result,  the 
share  of  these  savings  in  total  Investment 
declined  from  91  percent  In  1969  to  87  per- 
cent m  1972.  The  gap  has  been  filled  by  net 
external  resource  Inflows,  which  In  1972  rep- 
resented 13  percent  of  total  investment. 

External  financing  since  1969  has  aver- 
aged about  $3  billion  a  year,  of  which  about 
40  percent  is  accounted  for  by  ^nancing 
from  multilateral  institutions  and  govern- 
ments, largely  the  umted  States,  and  the  rest 
by  private  lending  fiows  and  direct  private 
foreign  Investment. 

It  is  -interesting  to  note  that  In  the  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  aid  component,  a 
clear  trend  has  been  evident  toward  higher 
multilateral  fiows.  This  reflects  In  good 
meastire  the  effect  of  UJ3.  policies  since  the 
early  1960s  designed  to  channel  an  increasing 


proportion  of  U.S.  assistance  via  multilateral 
Institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Bank. 

Such  policy  rests  on  the  rationale  that  the 
foreign  aid  responsibility  should  be  shared 
by  more  than  one  donor  country,  as  well  as 
by  the  receiving  countries  themselves 
through  capital  contributions  to  these  multi- 
lateral institutions. 

The  Inter-American  Bank,  created  in  late 
1959,  is  a  case  In  point:  Its  loan  commit- 
ments for  development  projects  m  Latin 
America,  which  in  1973  reached  a  record  of 
about  $884  million — bringing  its  total  lend- 
ing to  date  to  $6  billion — have  been  made 
possiijle  by  capital  contributions  which  all  24 
member  countries  have  supplied  the  Bank. 
incliitiir.g  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  some  ftmds  raised  in  the  European 
a:;d  Japanese  capital  markets. 

There  has  been  a  rising  trend  in  net  for- 
eign capital  flows  in  the  last  five  years,  wi^h 
current  levels  substantially  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  1960s.  About  one-half  of  the 
c'.rrent  private  external  flow  encompaise.? 
direct  Investments,  which  in  1972  were  *eii- 
nii-.ted  at  about  $1  billion;  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  U.S..  European  and  Japanese  sup- 
pliers' credits,  commercial  bank  loans  and 
bond  sales  in  these  countries. 

Direct  private  investment  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  branches,  subsidiaries,  affili- 
ates or  minority  participation  in  local  e:.ter- 
prlses  of  U.S.  firms.  Significantly,  most  of 
the  new  foreign  direct  investment  is  in  manu- 
facturing plants,  a  welcome  change  from  its 
traditional  concentration  in  mining  and  pub- 
lic utilities. 

Parallel  to  the  dynamic  behavior  of  in- 
vestment, a  third  major  factor  behind  the 
vigorous  performance  of  the  Latin  American 
economy  has  been  the  large  growth  in  export 
revenues,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  world  prices  for  the  reglcn'^^jnain  pri- 
mary conunodity  exports.  The  region's  mer- 
chandise exports  expanded  from  $14.7  bU- 
lion  in  1970  to  $18  billion  in  1972,  and  esti- 
mates for  1973  point  to  a  rise  above  $20 
billion. 

Export  gains  have  been  following  closely 
the  pattern  of  economic  activity  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  (which  accounts  for  about  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  region's  sales  abroad) 
as  well  as  other  industrialized  trading  part- 
ners. Thus,  in  1971,  the  U.S.  "mmi-recession" 
ar.d  the  imposition  of  a  temporary  surcharge 
of  10  percent  of  all  dutiable  imports  not 
subject  to  mandatory  quantitative  limita- 
tions dampened  the  U.S.  demand  for  Latin 
America's  exports.  Similarly,  the  resurgence 
of  U.S.  domestic  demand  in  1972  induced  a 
13.7  percent  rise  In  imports  which  prompted 
a  boost  in  Latin  American  shipments  from 
$4.8  bUlion  in  1971  to  $6.2  bUlion  In  1972. 

Fortunately  for  Latin  America,  when  the 
U.S.  economy  was  slackening  In  1971,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  were  in  an  expansionary 
phase  and  they  did  not  reach  their  respective 
cyclical  troughs  until  after  the  U.S.  had  con- 
menced  its  recovery  late  in  the  year. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   633  ^^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ch^ch,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  633,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  grants  for  the  condupt  of  older 
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Americans  home  repair  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  ias4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
1654,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  a'nd  for  other 
purposes. 

\  S.    2200 

At  tile  requpst  of  Mr.  Cran.-ton,  the 
Senator \from  Hawaii  (Rfc-.  Inouye)  was 
added  ai(a  cosponsor  6i  S.  2200,  a  bill 
to  govern  Vie  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States/and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  invasions/of  pri- 
vacy by  prescribing  procedures  and 
standards  governing  disclosure  of  such 
Information,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2S0I 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Proxmire, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)'  - 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  to 
amend  the   Food.   Drug,   and   Cosmetic 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    28S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolic  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    3064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ABomiEZK,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr./y-cuNG) , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  ClArk),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matihas)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughzs),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrAvkl),  the  Scnatdr  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JomrsToif),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArr) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  were  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  to  S.  3064,  to  amend 
the  current  rate  of  payment  for  travel 
expenses  for  persons  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

S.    309S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BCaskell.  th» 
,-  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHaEY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
3095,  a  bill  to  deny  treatment  as  a  for- 
eign tax  payment  to  any  payment  that  Is 
in  the  nature  of  a  royalty  payment  made 
to  a  foreign  government  in  connection 
with  the  extraction  of  oil  or  gas  from  a 
foreign  country. 

a.    3I0B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3108,  to  amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  ** 

8.    3138      ^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  lioMEinci,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)"  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3136.  the 
Amertcan  Arts  and  Handicrafts  Act. 

B.    318* 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3159.  to 
provide  aid  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. 

s.  szst 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3259,  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  in  order  to  authorize  certain  use  of 
rail  passenger  equipment  by  the  National 
Railroad  Pa-s.-^engcr  Corporation. 

S.    3317 

At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Church,  tlie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  ac  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3317,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  .22  caliber  am- 
muniticn   recordkecpins   requirements. 

S.    33S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidkn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3351.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  in  order  to  require  a  public  hearing 
.  before  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  increases  any  rate,  fare 
or  charge  for  passenger  transportation. 

S.    3361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmihe,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3361,  a  bill 
to  assure  the  continuation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers. 
senate  joint  resolution  us 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helhs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115,  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  limousines  below  Cabinet  level  ^jihd 
to  encourage  the  use  of  economy  tars 
by  Government  agencies. 

SKMATI    JOINT   RESOLUTION    17  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  173,  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  National.  Commission  for 
the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  its  Conse- 
quences. 

EEItATE    JOINT   KESOHmON    202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202,  designating  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  service  of  the  incimibent 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 


April  2U,  197^ 


fied  In  section  134(a)  of  th«  l4«l«latlv«  Re- 

orgsnijsatlon    Act    of  l»4«.    Kid    in    Senate 

Resolution     103,    &3d  CJongress,    agreed    to 

May  10,  1973.  -K^cou    vo 


SENATE  "TIESOLUTION  311— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THQBIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


At  the  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Bucklxt.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  P»ll) 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution : 

8.  Res.  ."^ll 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the  93d 
Congreas.  $10,000.00  In  addition  to  the 
amounts,  and  for  the  same  puipoaes,  specl- 


NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OP  NO- 
FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE—AMENDMENTS 

AUENDMENTS   NO.    1309 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Packwood,  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  S.  354  which  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  3-year  exemption 
from  the  Federal  no-fault  insurance 
standards  for  any  State  which  has  en- 
acted no-fault  legislation  of  Its  own. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  additional  time  to  meet  the  Federal 
standards  to  those  States  already  pur- 
suing independent  paths  to  no-fault. 
Those  States,  therefore,  that  have  al- 
ready taken  some  action  would  be  given 
benefit  of  a  more  gradual  phase-in  to- 
ward meeting  Federal  requirements. 

While  I  have  long  supportejMhe  con- 
cept of  no-fault  insurance.*^re<a>gnlze 
that  there  are  many  forms  such  Insur- 
ance may  take.  I  therefore  believe  It  is 
sensible  to  accumulate  some  experience 
under  alternative  plans  while  working 
our  way  toward  minimum  Federal 
standards.  This  amendment  Is  designed 
for  this  purpose  andfl  hope  it  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1209 
On  page  08.  between  lines  14  and  15.  In- 
sert the  f oUowlng  new  subsection : 

•■(g)  Exceptions.— (1)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  are  inapplicable  to  the  extent  In- 
consistent with  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  SUte  which  la  a  no-fault  State 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
establish  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  In  accordance  with  this  title  by  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  (the  State  no- 
fault  plen  In  accordance  with  title  ni  of  this 
Act)  shall  become  applicable  In  any  State 
which  Is  a  no-fault  State  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  'on  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
unless,  prior  to  snch  date,  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  determination  Vbmt  auch  State  has 
established  a  no- fault  plan  for  motor  v?hlc!e 
Insurance  In  accordance  with  this  title. 

'■(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  'no- 
fault  State'  means  a  State  which  has  enact  »d 
Into  law  and  put  Into  effect  a  motor  vehicle 
insurance  law  which  provides,  at  a  minimum 
for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  Insurance-  pay- 
ment of  benefits  without  regard  to  fault  to 
each  victim  on  a  first-party  basis  where  the 
value  of  such  available  benefits  is  not  less 
than  »2,000:  and  restrictions  on  the  bringing 
of  lawBulU  In  tort  by  victims  for  noneco- 
aomlc  detriment.  In  the  form  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  such  sulU  unless  the  victim  suffers  a 
certain  quantum  of  loss  or  in  the  form  of  a 
relevant  change  in  the  evidentiary  rules  of 
practice  and  proof  with  respect  to  such  law- 
suits." 

AMEKBMKIfT   NO.    I91« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  ^ 

r 
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Mr.  COOK  submitted  an  amendment, 
/►  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 

)  ate  bill  354,  supra. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    I2I0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  the  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  f  nd  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1211    THEOUCH    121S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  (S.  3203)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its 
coverage  and  protection  to  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT- 

AMENDMENT 

amendment    no    1217 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

asms  CONTROL  IMPACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  decade  ago  John  F.  Kennedy 
said: 

The  ingenuity  that  had  made  the  weapons 
of  war  vastly  more  destructive  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  a  system  of  con- 
trol of  these  weapons. 

This  amendment  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  H.R.  12799,  which 
I  am  submitting  today  aims  to  apply 
man's  Ingenuity  and  the  Government's 
resources  to  enhancing  the  arms  control 
capabilities  9f  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal.  It  is  both 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the  defense 
needs  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  universal 
principles  of  arms  ccmtrol  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  eis  expressed  in  the  l^rlsla- 
tive  goals  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency:  "To  deal  with  the 
problem  of  reduction  and  control  of 
armaments  looking  toward  ultimate 
world  dirarmament."  (ACDA  Act,  Sec.  2.) 

This  amendment  which  Institutional- 
izes arms  control  impact  statements  will 
give  tills  Nation  a  framework  for  a 
planned,  deliberative,  rational  policy  of 
arms  reduction.  It  directs  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  analyze  and  make  public 
the  impact  on  arms  control  efforts  of 
weapons  It  proposes  to  develop  or  deploy. 

Under  this  proposal,  whenever  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  decides  to  fund  any 
program  of  research,  development,  test- 
ing, engineering,  deployment,  or  xaodem- 
Izatlon  of  a  weap<Hi  or  weapons  system 
for  which  the  total  proeram  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $250  millI<Mi  or  for  which 


a  requested  annual  appropriation  ex- 
ceeds $50  million  or  whenever  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  determines  that  a  program 
which  the  Department  or  Commission  is 
undertaking  will  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  arms  control  policies  and  negoti- 
ations and  notifies  the  Department  or 
Commission,  then  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
report  should  consider  the  nature,  scope, 
mission,  and  impact  of  such  weapon  or 
weapons  system  if  developed  or  deployed. 
The  ACDA  Director  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  review  and  appraise  any  such 
statement  and  within  60  days  submit  a 
report  of  his  review  and  appraisal  to 
Congress. 

This  legislation  will  institutionalize 
advanced  thinking  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  about  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  new  weapons 
schemes  in  the  earliest  stage — the  blue- 
print stage — before  millions  of  dollars 
and  man-hours  have  been  committed.  It 
will  achieve  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
chances  for  planning  for  peace  in  a  sys- 
tematic, professional  manner. 

Arms  control  is  not  something  one  can 
practice  every  other  day.  It  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  pulled  out  of  a  hat 
at  an  CKcasional  summit  before  the  in- 
quiring eyes  of  America's  television 
cameras.  It  is  something  which  responsi- 
ble leadership  must  exercise  daily,  and 
plan  ahead  for. 

T(X)  often  arms  controls  policies  and 
negotiations  have  been  ccsiducted  with- 
out benefit  of  foresight.  Bureaucratic 
momentum  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies plus  the  Inevitable  onrush  of  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  have  generated  re- 
search and  production  of  agents  of  death 
and  destruction  without  consideration 
for  the  consequences  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Insufficient  analysis  £ind  public  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  have  imposed  unfore- 
seen roadblocks  in  arms  ccHitrol  efforts, 
and  in  some  cases  may  have  actually  in- 
flamed international  tension. 

Take  U.S.  deployment  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles with  several  warheads — MIRV's  or 
multiple  independent  re-entry  vehicles, 
for  example.  Because  the  United  States 
moved  independently,  and  because  it  is 
exceptionally  difficult  to  verify  adher- 
ence to  agreements  concerning  these 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  reluctant 
to  negotiate  the  MIRV  questions  and 
continues  its  testing.  Now  MIRV's  Is  a 
major  stumbling  block  In  successful  con- 
clusion of  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks  between  the  two  nations. 

Prof.  Herbert  York  of  the  University 
of  California  has  discussed  the  erigins 
of  MIRV  In  a  study  for  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute. 
Dr.  York  states  that — 

As  early  as  1964  ways  In  which  MIRV  de- 
ployment could  upset  the  "balance  of  terror" 
and  destabilize  the  arms  race,  was  foreseen 
by  officials  In  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  especially  Herbert  SoovUle 
and  George  Bath  Jens.  They  predicted  that  the 
deployment  of  MIRV  by  gdb  side  would  be 
seen  by  the  other  as  part  of  a  possible  prep- 


aration for  making  a  first  strike.  Indeed,  an 
anticipated  deployment  of  MIRV  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Its  large  SS-9  ICBMs  was 
seen  In  exactly  that  light  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  and  his  associates  in  1969. 
ACDA  therefore  opposed  MIRV  deployment 
from  the  start  of  the  development  pro- 
gramme. 

York  continues: 

During  most  of  the  period  while  MIRV  was 
\inder  development,  an  especially  tight  secur- 
ity blanket  was  placed  over  the  programme. 
As  a  result,  these  Important  controversies 
v.ere  not  known  to  the  public,  nor  even  to 
any  but  a  select  few  In  the  Congress.  Even- 
tually, the  MIRV  program  came  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  but  to  no  avail'.,  the  first  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  took  place  while  the  issue 
was  stUl  being  debated. 

Arms  control  impact  statements  may 
or  mafc'  not  have  prevented  this  problem. 
But  «jpe  thing  is  certain;  the  arms  con- 
trol iiipact  statements  prescribed  in  this 
legislation  would  have  advanced  tlior- 
ouc'h  public  examination  and  discussion 
of  MIRV  deployment  at  an>'  earlj*  stage 
and  could  have  at  least  identified  the  po- 
tential trouble. 

Another  example  of  how  this  system 
might  have  been  beneficial  had  it  been 
operating  a  decade  or  two  ago  is  the  case 
of  herbicides  used  as  weapons  in  Vietnam. 
Until  environmental,  health  and  inter- 
national abuses  caused  by  herbicides  be- 
came notorious  in  Vietnam,  there  was 
little  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  herb- 
icides. A  recent  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  conducted  in  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  now  concluded  that  the  millions  of 
tons  of  plant  killer  sprayed  on  the  Viet- 
namese land — ostensibly  to  remove  Viet- 
cong  hiding  places — have  caused  ecologi- 
cal damage  that  will  take  a  centurj'  to 
repair. 

U.S.  officials,  moreover,  have  become 
entangled  in  a  controversy  concerning 
the  Geneva  protocols  that  ban  chemical 
and  biological  warfare;  a  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  military  use  of  herbicides  is  banned 
by  the  Geneva  agreement.  This  contro- 
versy about  the  possible  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  by  the  United  States 
might  have  been  avoided,  along  with  the 
incredible  environmental  devastation  and 
health  dangers,  had  authorities  been  al- 
lowed to  comment  about  the  military  use 
of  herbicides  in  advance. 

Such  a  review  would  have  also  em- 
braced the  Trident  advanced  nuclear 
submarine  system  before  the  Defense 
Department  liegan  its  controversial  ac- 
celeration program  and  the  theorj-  of 
manned  strategic  bombers  in  connection 
with  the  multibillion -dollar  B-1  bomber 
I^ogram. 

/  Unusual  weapons  like  cluster  bombs 
used  in  Vietnam  and  the  binary  chemical 
munitions  program,  which  experts  say 
will  perpetuate  the  danger  of  chemical 
warfare  and  cost  the  United  States  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  would  also 
be  scrutinized. 

Precedents  for  legislation  like  this  are 
many.  The  U.S.  system  of  government  is 
founded  on  the  theory  of  checks  and 
balances.  Congress  has  established  spe- 
cific agencies  such  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  review  the  executive 
branch's  spending  and  to  assess  the  le- 
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gality  of  specific  acts  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  tills  decade,  we  passed 
tii':>  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  which  establishes  a  system  of  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements  and  re- 
quires that  all  U.S.  asencios  examine  and 
report  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
major  projects  tliey  proiio.se.  More  re- 
cently, by  establishing  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  Congress  reco.T- 
nized  the  need  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  systematic  evaluation  of  tech- 
nology before  Its  effects  became  in-evers- 
ible. 

Likewise,  there  are  precedents  for 
ACDA  reports.  Section  50  of  the  original 
statute.  Public  Law  87-297,  requires  the 
ACDA  Director  to  file  an  annual  report 
\\ith  the  Congress.  Fuillier.  section  302 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-352> ,  required 
ACDA  to  furnish  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  July  12,  1973.  a  comprehensive 
study  of  conventional  arms  transfers— 
the  international  arms  trade. 

This  proposal  establishes  an~-  im- 
proved channel  of  information  for  Con- 
gress. It  institutionalizes  an  arms  con- 
trol perspective  in  the  weapons  plannintr 
stage.  And  It  will  strengthen  ACDA  It- 
self. The  proposal  addrcscs  two  crucial 
deficiencies  in  our  arms  control  plan- 
ning; the  lack  of  early,  expert,  and  con- 
spicuous monitoring  of  the  arms  con- 
trol Implications  of  proposed  weapons 
and  the  lack  of  any  early  and  regular  in- 
put to  the  Concress  on  these  matters  for 
congressional  use  in  making  overall  eval- 
uations of  weapons  system  policies. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
Iristitutlonallzfe  the  re\-tew  process  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
the  field  of  strategic  arms  limitation. 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
have  already  developed  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess of  review  of  weapons  systems  and 
policy  options  as  part  of  the  national 
security  proce.'s.  Forums  for  such  reviev/ 
include  ACDA,  the  verification  panel, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  ACDA,  the 
verification  panel  working  group,  and 
the  defense  program  review  committee. 
The  ACDA  Director  sits  on  all  of  these 
forums.  This  le.sLslation  would  formalize 
and  regularize  this  review  process  Instead 
of  leaving  it  as  is  to  an  ad  hoc  process. 
This  amendment  should  not  require 
additional  budgetary  authorization. 
Much  of  the  information  required  by  this 
amendment  Is  already  being  prepared 
within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  This 
amendment  would  simply  institutional- 
ise a  process  and  provide  to  Congress  the 
information  that  Is  largely  available  but 
wliich  is  not  organized  or  presented  in 
response  to  the  question  of  how  new 
weapons  systems  impact  on  arms  control 
policies  or  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this  pro- 
posal, let  me  close  by  reminding  this  body 
what  the  policy  goals  of  the  act  which 
established  ACDA  states: 

To  free  the  world  from  the  scourge  of  w;\r 
Bnd  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments, 
la  which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law.  (Section  2.) 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  we 
must  use  advanced  thinking  and  fore- 


thougiit.  Arms  control  impact  state- 
ments, which  this  legislation  requires,  is 
one  important  way  to  achieve  this 
approach. 

Dr.  Fred  Iklc,  ACDA  Director,  recently 
remarked  that  in  the  arms  control  area — 

The  .nipact  of  decisions  extends  over  dcc- 
ace;.  .  .  ,  Our  chokes  of  weapons  systems 
dt-lfr:.ar.c  t.he  ."icopc  of  arms  llrnlla'io;  s  dcc- 
iic",^.-  InlD  f-'p  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
bctiin  today  to  plan  for  peace  toiuorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  12799  print  ud  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IlEconD,  as  follows: 

A:.:end:.;ent  No.  1217 

.\Ci\  lO  s^jtio.i  2,  the  followiii;'.  bcslnui'ig 
en  line  18:  > 

•',  b)  Wiiene'.cr    - 

"(1)  tin  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Alumio  K'lergy  Commlsi^lon  decides  to  fund 
£.ny  prvjfltf^ni  of  rese;irch,  development,  test- 
ing, cn^mecrtng,  deployment,  or  modcralza- 
t'-'in  of  a  U'eapon  or  weapo  -.s  system  for 
v.h'ch  the  totil  pfgram  cort  Is  estimated 
to  exceed  $250  million  or  fir  which  a  rc- 
cjucjted  annual  appropriation  exceeds  $50 
nil'Ilon;  or 

"(2)  tue  Direct  r  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agoncy  (ACDA)  {.\)  deter- 
nunes  that  a  program  cf  research,  develop- 
ment. te~tlfig.  engineering,  deployment  or 
mcderilzation  of  a  weapon  or  weapons  sys- 
tem, which  the  Department  or  CommiBslon 
has  decided  to  fund,  wlU  have  a  substantial 
Impact  OB  anna  control  policies  and  negitla- 
tions  if  developed  or  deployed,  aud  (B)  noil- 
lieo  the  Oepartment  or  Commission,  as  tl.e 
case  may  be,  of  his  determlaatlou; 
the  Secretary  oT  Defense  or  the  Commission 
maMng  such  decision  or  be  In;;;  ."^o  notified 
shall.  wUhtn  30  days  afte^  such  decision  or 
notification,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector a  statement  on  the  nature,  scope,  mis- 
sion, and  impact  of  such  weapon  or  weapons 
svdtem  if  developed  or  deployed.  The  Director 
shall  rc\iew  and  apprai'e  any  such  state- 
me:.t.  Within  60  days  after  that  statement 
has  been  submitted  to  him,  the  Director  of 
t!ie  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ot  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
th«  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  a  report  on 
liLs  review  and  appraisal  of  such  weapon  or 
weapons  system  as  they  might  impact  on 
arms  control  policies  and  negotiations,  with 
such  recommendations  a^  he  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  report  shall  also  include  the 
text  of  t>-e  statement  from  the  Secretary  or 
Commission  submitted  to  the  Director  which 
war  so  reviewed  and  appraised." 


/ 


April  24,  1974 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

Leonard  E.  Alderson,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

Harry  D.  Berglund.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Min- 
nesota for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

OlUe  L.  Canion.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marahal  for  the  northern  district  of 


Louisiana  for  tlie  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  distriei 
of  VVi:>consin  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 

Robert  G.  Renner.  of  Minnesota,  to  l:e 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnr. 
sjt.t  for  tli:;  term  of  4  years  (rcappoin*.- 
mont  I . 

ii;ui;ene  E.  Silcr,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  o: 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

Carl  H.  Slayback.  of  Elinois,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
oi  lilinois  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
a;->  ;jintmcnt> . 

Oa  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  ell 
per.'^ons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committ.?c.  in  writinfr, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  May  1,  1974, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
m  y  \siih  to  present  concerning  the 
abjvo  nominations,  with  a  further  state -r 
mcnt  v>hether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  heaiing  which  may  be  ciched- 
uled. 


^ 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
REGULATE  FUTUPJES  TRADING  TT-J 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHT^R 
COMMODITIFS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrv 
v.ill  hold  hearings  on  bills  to  regulate 
futures  trading  in  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  Monday  through  Frlda-"-, 
May  13-17.  in  room  324  Russell  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  am.  each  day. 
The  bills  under  consideration  are  S.  2485 
S.  2573,  S.  2837,  and  H.R.  13113.  Anvone 
wisliing  to  testify  shoidd  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
vlfew  of  the  large  number  of  persons  ex- 
pecting to  appear,  oral  presentations  rf 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  v,i*- 
nrsses  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  and 
their  full  statements  will  be  Inserted  I'l 
the  record. 


NOTICE  ON  HEARINGS  ON  H  R.  54^, 
AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FED- 
ERAL RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 
I  de.^ire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  June  4.  .'">, 
and  6.  1974.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2?'28 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  bUl  H  K 
51G3.  an  act  to  establish  the  Feder.- 1 
rules  of  evidence. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  healing  will  be  before  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing haa  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
May  1,  1974.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 


> 
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Dirksen  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nomination : 

Philip  W.  Tone,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice 
Roger  J.  KIley,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  niake 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


SECTRECY      IN      GOVERNMENT— AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning May  2  and  3,  and  continuing  May 
29,  30,  and  31,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  will  hold 
hearings  on  secrecy  In  Government,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  S.  1520,  S.  1726, 
8.  2451,  and  S.  2738,  dealing  with  the 
classification  of  official  information  and 
with  Government  surveillance  of  individ- 
uals. These  hearings  are  an  extension  of 
those  conducted  last  year  by  the  sub- 
committee jointly  with  two  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Joint  hearings  dealt  with  executive 
privilege.  Government  secrecy,  and  free- 
domaf  information. 

Tfie  hearings  next  month  will  focus 
particularly  on  classification  practices 
and  regulations  governing  secrecy  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  ajn.. 
May  2,  with  testimony  from  Prof.  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  followed  by  a  panel 
discussion  by  Prof.  Robert  Bowie,  Mr. 
Herbert  Scoville,  and  Mr.  Chester  Cooper. 
On  May  3,  sponsors  of  some  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  will  testify  and  will  be 
followed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  chair- 
man of  the  Interagency  Classification 
Review  Committee  and  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  Any  person  wishing  addi- 
tional information  should  contact  Mrs. 
Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the 
subcommittee  at  225-4718. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  May  21  and  22  at  10  ajn.  in  room  5302. 
New  Soutte  OflBce  Building,  by  the  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
regarding  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

Please  contact  Jerry  Allen  In  i-oom 
5230  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  resume  Its  hearings  on 
S.  1  and  S.  1400,  bfils  to  codify,  revise 
and  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 


During  this  series  of  hearings  we  will 
be  receiving  testimony  on  provisions 
relating  to  codification,  jurisdiction, 
culpability,  defenses,  obscenity,  national 
security,  complicity,  attempt,  con- 
spiracy, solicitation,  insanity,  intoxica- 
tion, offenses  involving  governmental 
operations,  offenses  against  the  person, 
and  general  comments. 

The  hearings  will  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.m.,  on  the  following  dates  and  in 
the  indicated  room : 

May  8, 154.  Russey  Building. 

May  9,  2228,  Dirksen  Building. 

May  14,  2228,  Dirksen  Building. 

May  15, 154,  Russell  Building. 

May  16,  2228,  Dirksen  Building. 

May  28,  2228.  Du-ksen  Building. 

May  29,  2228,  Dirksen  Building. 

May  30,  2228,  Dirksen  Building. 

Additional  information  on  the  hear- 
ings is  available  from  the  staff  In  room 
2204.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
tclerhone  AC  202-225-3281.       . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
AND  OHIO  CANAL 

Mr.  BEIALL.  Mr.  President,  in  Jime 
1972,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were 
victimized  by  the  devastatrttig  force  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes,  which  caused  great 
loss  of  life  and  imtold  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  throughout  the  east 
coast.  One  particularly  hard-hit  area  in 
my  State  was  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historic  park.  The  canal 
suffered  26  major  breaks  some  more  than 
300  feet  wide  and  20  to  30  feet  deep. 
Damage  has  been  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  at  $34  million. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  moved  with  the  speed  at 
which  I  had  hoped  to  repair  the  canal. 
In  the  22  months  since  the  storm,  only 
$1.8  million  has  been  spent  to  restore 
the  canal  to  its  pre-Agnes  condition. 
For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  requested  $3  million, 
but  almost  all  of  this  money  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  stabilize  the  decaying 
structiffes  along  the  canal  and  Uttle,  if 
any,  will  be  available  to  repair  this 
unique  parkland. 

CiMigress,  in  passing  Public  Law  91- 
664,  which  established  the  canal  as  a 
historical  park  decided  clearly  that  the 
canal  ought  to  be  saved.  Now,  I  believe, 
we  must  make  good  on  this  commitment 
by  assuring  that  restoration  is  carried 
out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  April  16,  1974,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  CJhesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Association  at  their  klckoCf  dinner 
preparatory  to  this  year's  walk  along  the 
canal,  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown, 
a  distance  of  about  185  miles.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Adosess   bt   Sekatok   J.    Olenn   Beaix,   Jb. 

It  la  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
t<xiiglit  to  kl(^-off  the  1974  annual  canal 
hike  of  the  C  Ac  O  Canal  AssoclaticHi. 


This  evening  is  par;icularly  meaRln^ful 
to  me,  since  my  father  served  as  toastmaster 
for  the  dinner  during  the  flr^t  Canal  Walk 
in  1954.  That  dinner  was  perhaps  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  C  &  O  Canal, 
for  it  began  the  long,  hard  fight  that  In  the 
end  created  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Na- 
tional Hi-storical  Park. 

Many  of  us  remember  1954.  At  that  time 
there  were  miny  suggestions  for  po.'sslble 
uses  of  the  canal,  among  them  a  proposal 
to  construct  a  water-level  highway  along  the 
length  of  the  canal,  to  better  accommodate 
the  ai:omobile,  wliich  was  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  larfcer  and  larger  numbers.  Only 
throti  Th  the  hard  work — not  to  mention  the 
feet — of  the  newly  organized  C  &  O  Canal 
4s<?oc'at;on  and  other  interested  persons  from 
throuphout  the  area  and  across  the  country 
v.'as  that  proposal  shelved,  and  movement 
b"gun  towards  National  Park  status  for  this 
h!.~torical!y  and  ecologically  unique  area. 

In  1954.  the  canal  was  In  trouble.  Unfor- 
tunately, today,  twenty  years  later,  the 
canal  is  in  trouble  again. 

The  culprit  this  time  Is  nature.  The  big 
blow,  of  course,  was  delivered  by  tropical 
Et~»-m  Acnes,  when  in  June,  1972,  the  eranal 
3\ifTered  26  major  breaks,  some  more  than 
300  feet  wide  and  20  to  30  feet  deep.  Each 
of  us  here  tonight  knows  the  tragic  story 
of  damaged  culverts,  eroded  banks,  and  de- 
.stroyed  locks  v.hicli  resulted  from  Agnes' 
fury. 

And  if  that  wasn't  enough,  the  process  of 
decay  has  begun  to  claim  more  and  more 
structures  along  the  canal.  The  October  3 1st 
collapse  of  the  140  ye€u--old  Catoctln  Creek 
Aqueduct  was  dramatic  evidence  of  the  crit- 
ical need  for  the  restoration  If  In  fact  the 
canal  Is  to  be  saved. 

The  Congress  in  passing  the  1971  Act  which 
established  the  C  &  O  Canal  Historical  Park 
decided  quite  clearly  that  the  canal  ought 
to  be  saved.  Now  we  must  make  sure  that 
this  restoration  is  carried  qut  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  process  of  deterioration  Is 
quickly  reaching  the  irreversible  stage,  and 
certainly  the  costs  of  repair  will  not  go  down 
£is  time  goes  by — on  the  contrary,  they  will 
escalate  tremendously. 

Our  Nation's  Blcentennli»l  Celebration  Is 
only  two  years  away.  Mill  lone  of  people  will 
flow  to  the  Maryland-D.C.-VVglnla  area  to 
visit  the  many  historic  areas  \n  the  region. 
The  C  &  O  Canal  should  be  arMategral  part 
of  the  celebratlcm.  Portions  of  the  Canal 
could  te  tised  as  an  outdoor  museum  of 
life  In  the  19th  century  and  provide  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  engineering  skiU  of  Ameri- 
can buUders  at  that  time.  Barge  trips  can  be 
planned  along  the  Canal.  Uninterrupted  hik- 
ing can  be  available.  And,  of  course,  major 
portions  would  serve  as  a  haven  from  daily 
life,  where  ene  can  sit  along  the  banks  of  the 
Canal,  and  Imagine  In  his  mind's  eye.  the 
passing  of  a  canal  barge  destined  for  Wash- 
ington, loaded  with  George's  Creek  ooal. 

But  because  of  Federal  Inaction,  the  C  ft  O 
Canal  may  well  not  be  ready  for  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice that  to  restore  the  C  &  O  Canal  to  Its 
pre-Agnes  condition  will  require  |i34  mUlion 
Tet,  In  the  22  months  since  that  disaster,  the 
Oovemment  has  spent  only  t\S  million,  luile 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  need. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1975.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  requested  3  million  dollars. 
Yet  they  readily  admit  that  all  of  this  fund- 
ing wiU  be  necessary  for  aqueduct  and  culver; 
stabilization. 

In  other  words,  almost  every  cent  will  be 
used  to  hopefully  hal*  further  deterioration, 
and  little  will  be  available  to  restore  the 
Canal  to  its  pre-Agnes  condition. 

In  fact,  it  Is  estimated  that  It  win  take  10 
million  dollars-to  stabilize  the  present  aque- 
ducts, so  It  is  clear  that,  at  this  rate,  signifi- 
cant restoration  work  would  be  years  In  the 
future. 
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The  C  &  O  Canal— Its  structures  aud  Its 
ecology — are  fragile  objects,  and  they  must 
be  protected.  But  we  are  rapidly  moving  to 
the  point  where  restoration  In  many  cases 
may  not  be  possible.  Then  we  will  have  lost 
forever  a  linlque  part  of  our  Nation's  heri- 
tage. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
move  now  to  preserve  the  C  &  O  Canal,  and 
prepare  it  for  our  country's  Bicentennial. 

Therefore.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will 
work  toward  the  prompt  and  full  restoration 
of  the  C  &  O  Canal. 

On  April  29th.  for  InsUiioe.  Senator  Ma- 
thlas  and  I  will  meet  with  Secretary  Mor- 
ton and  other  Inttrlor  officials  and  we  In- 
tend to  emphasize  to  htm  the  commitment 
that  the  Department  must  make  to  restore 
the  Canal  In  the  shortest  possible  time 
period. 

Additionally,  I  intend  to  work  through  the 
legislative  process  to  insure  that  the  canal 
receives  adequate  funding  for  restoration  In 
the  flscil  year  1975  budget.  Just  as  Congress 
made  a  commitment  In  1971  to  restore  the 
caiial.  now  it  must  make  good  that  commit, 
nient  by  providing  adequate  moiiev  to  carry 

IL   out. 

Full  funding  now  makes  ecological  senae, 
because  action  must  be  taken  soon  to  shore 
up  and  improve  the  deterloratUig  condition 
of  the  canal. 

Full  funding  now  also  makes  economic 
sense,  because  if  we  want  to  save  the  C  &  O 
Canal — and  I  am  sure  we  do — the  Job  wUl 
grow  more  costly  every  year 

I  do  want  to  p.dnt  out.  however,  that 
there  are  many  dedicated  people  with  the 
National  Park  Service  who  are  trying  to  do 
the  best  pos.'stble  Job,  given  these  heavy 
budgetary  restraint-,. 

Right  now.  work  is  underway  to  stabiUae 
the  remaining  masonry  of  the  Catoctln  Creek 
Aquedvict. 

AKso.  plana  are  being  m.ade  now  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  within  a  spending  limit  of  $3 
million. 

Extensive    investigations   of   major   struc- 


ever,  got  lost  some^ifhere  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
As  a  result,  the  C  &  O  Canal  today  Is  in 
worse  shape  now  than  when  Public  Law 
91-664,  which  so  many  of  us  worked  so 
hard  on   to   create   the  Park,   was  passed. 

We  must  turn  this  record  of  delay  and 
Indifference  around  by  providing  the  nec- 
essary funds  this  year,  along  with  proper 
carryover  authority  which  will  allow  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  move  ex- 
perlitlously  but  wisely  to  restore  the  Canal. 

Certainly  this  $34  million  appropriation 
will  not  finish  the  Job  of  fully  restoring 
the  Canal.  But  it  will  repair  the  damage 
wrought  by  tropical  storm  Agne.s,  and  begin 
a  new  effort  toward  completing  the  restora- 
tion on  the  C  &  O  Canal. 

I  see  this  new  money  as  a  seed  for  fur- 
ther development,  acting  as  a  base  upon 
which  countless  volunteer  groups  can  direct 
their  Resistance  efforts  to  supplement  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Federal  Gtovernment. 

In  short,  I  foresee  a  re-blrth  of  interest 
in  the  Canal  as  a  result  of  this  massive  res- 
toratiop.  effort. 

So  your  walk,  which  begins  tomorrow,  is 
potentially  Just  as  Important  as  the  one 
twenty  years  apo. 

The  canal  is  In  trouble  today.  But  hope- 
fully through  your  hike  you  can  again 
bring  attention  to  this  valuable  national 
resource  and  to  the  deteriorating  conditions 
prevalent  along  the  Canal. 

I  certainly  pledge  my  support  In  turning 
that  public  concern  into  hard  dollars  and 
cents  for  Canal  restoration. 

I  do  this  because  I  believe  the  C  &  O  Canal 
has  as  bright  a  future  as  It  has  had  an 
litst<.ric  past. 

The  repair  effort  will  open  up  a  unique 
and    irreplaceable   pafkland    to   our   people. 

I  commend  you  for  your  commitment  to 
the  Canal  and  urge  you  to  continue  your 
fine  work  on  Its  behalf.  The  Annual  Canal 
Hike  serves  now.  Just  as  In  1954.  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities of  this  unique  area,  and  undoubt- 


— " —    -j-jv,i    uu.v.!--     on^u.nca  uj  tuia  unique  area   and 

tures.   including   a  study   to  determine   the     ediy   will   spur  efforts   to   restore   It   to   Its 
underwater   conditions   of   the   most  critical      proper  condition.  '<::.iore  to    us 


I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  you  tonight  In 
this  most  Important  task  of  Canal  restora- 
tion, and  I  offer  my  best  wishes  for  a  most 
successful   and  enjoyable   hike. 


aqueducts  will  be  carried  out.  This  work  will 
include  the  stabilization  of  the  Tonoloway 
Aqueduct  and  partial  stabilization  of  the 
aqueducts  at  Monocacy,  Evltts  Creek,  Side- 
ling HlU  Creek  and  Fifteen  Mile  Creek.       ^^ 

Repair   and   stabilization    work   on   maJoPi  — — — .^^-_^__ 
culverts  at  Little  Monocacy.  Little  Catoctin  \ 

Creek.  Woodmont,  Muddy  Branch  and  Mile-  ^OE  RAUH:  A  MAN  FOR  ALL  CAUSES 

post    119.78    is    al.so    needed    to   save    these  T,      „  r^r^ir 

structures  from  serious  damage  or  collapse.  ^^'"'   -McGOVERN.   Mr.  President,  one 

Preservation  Is  critically  needed  at  Locks  ^^  ^^  most  courageous  and  generously 

23,  48  and  64  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  walla,  motivated  men  in  our  national  life  is  Mr 

Yet,   because   of   the  serious  lack  of  funds  Joe  Rauh  of  Washington    DC 

facing  the  project,  the  best  solution  that  the  Mr.  Rauh's  many  contributions  to  the 

^hrg^P^t^kf^s^  then^rerC;^';'lt^  T^S^^  °^  ^T''  -^,--P--^-  in 

sou,  sled  the  surface,  and  hope  the  c^nj««  k^[^''*   have   been   weU    told   by   the 

gives  it  some  money  with  which  to  Initiate  "^^niy     respected     Columnist     Clayton 

the  work.  Fritchey  in   a   peace   appearing   In   the 

Additionally,  the  Busey  Cabin,  the  only  Washington  Post  of  April  20.  1974;  I  ask 

remaining  cabin  of  Its  kind  buUt  to  house  unanimous  consent  that  this  superb  ar- 

catmi  construction  crews,  and  the  mule  bam  tide  about  Mr.  Rauh  be  printed  in  the 


at  Pour  Locks,  the  only  such  structure  left  on 
the  canal,  need  to  be  stabilized  before  they 
become  totally  disintegrated.  Yet  the  best  we 
can  do.  If  the  canal  work  is  limited  to  $3 
million  In  FY  75.  Is  to  provide  temporary 
protection  In  hopes  money  will  one  day  be 
forthcoming.  They  also  plan  to  photograph 
the  structures,  which  to  me  seems  like  a  good 
Idea,  because  at  this  rate  In  a  very  few  years 
the  only  thing  we  will  have  left  of  these 
structures,  and  so  many  others  like  them.  Is 
pictures. 

The  villain  In  our  story  Is  not,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Soon  after  the  dIaastiDua  flood.  Interior 
requested  sufficient  emergency  repair  fund* 
for  the  Canal.  All  but  a  few  dollars,  bow- 


Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Joe  Ratjh:  A  Man  roa  All  Causes 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

In  the  wake  of  the  cleanup  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  conviction  of  Its 
former  president.  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  for 
murder,  various  Individuals  and  groups  have 
deservedly  been  praised  for  their  contrlbu» 
tlons  to  this  great  effort.  But  the  man  who 
masterminded  the  five-year  fight  to  bring 
down  Boyle  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Boyle  and  eight  others  have  now  been 
found  guUty  In  the  hired  killing  of  Joseph 


A.  (Jock)  Yablonskl,  and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter on  the  night  of  Dec.  30.  1969.  Before 
that,  Yablonskl,  gtilded  and  sustained  by 
Washington  attorney  Joseph  Rauh  Jr.,  had 
begun  a  dangerous  and  seemingly  hopeless 
struggle  to  oust  Boyle  as  the  corrupt  dic- 
tator of  the  mine  workers'  union. 

The  mass  murder  of  the  Yablonskls  na- 
turally spread  fear  throughout  the  union,  but 
the  crusade  was  carried  on  when  Rauh  met 
with  a  little  band  of  100  reformers  Just  after 
the  Yablonskls  were  buried  and  helped  or- 
ganize Miners  For  Democracy  (MFD).  Rauh 
and  two  surviving  Yablonskl  sons  then  went 
after  Boyle  In  the  courts.  They  smashed  his 
effort  to  expel  MFD  leaders  from  the  union; 
they  forced  free  elections  of  district  officers: 
they  ptushed  criminal  charges  against  Boyle 
for  embezzling  union  funds,  and  they  pressed 
for  Indictment  of  the  Yablonskl  murderers. 
Meanwhile,  Rauh  successfully  renewed  his 
pressure  on  the  Labor  Department  to  Inter- 
vene. Earlier,  after  Yablonskl  had  lost  a  close 
election  to  Boyle  In  1969,  Rauh  had  tried  to 
pet  the  Labor  Department  to  impound  the 
ballots  and  Investigate  100  complaints  of 
pre-election  fraud,  but  George  Shultz.  then 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,   refused   to  act. 

After  the  murders,  however,  Rauh  turned 
on  the  heat  and  finally  got  action  from  the 
government  agency,  which  enabled  the  re- 
formers to  upset  Boyle's  1969  "victory"  by 
proving  massive  vote  fraud  and  financial  ma- 
nipulation. Boyle  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
in  prison  and  ordered  to  pay  a  $130,000  fine. 
More  than  $11  million  w^as  restored  to  the 
union's  pen-slon  fund. 

Above  all,  Rauh  obtained  new  and  honest 
elections.  The  MFD  backed  reformer  Arnold 
Miller  against  Boyle,  who  was  still  free  on 
ball,  and  Miller  won.  When  he  took  office 
on  Dec  22,  1972,  he  was  able  to  say  with 
confidence.  "The  era  of  one-man  nile  In  thla 
union  Is  over." 

One  reason  Rauh's  role  has  aroused  so 
little  attention  Is  that  over  the  last  40  years 
he  has  been  In  the  thick  of  so  many  notable, 
even  historic  crusades  for  Justice  and  human 
rights  that  the  press  has  come  to  take  his 
performance  for  granted.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  of  his  public  cases.  Incidentally,  Rauh 
has  received  little  or  no  compensation. 

Although  he  Is  well  known  and  appreciated 
In  the  circles  that  matter  to  him,  Rauh  has 
never  had  the  spectacular  kind  of  publicity 
generated  by  such  flamboyant  lawyers  as  P. 
Lee  Bailey,  WllU&m  Kunstler  and  Melvln 
Belli  among  others.  Nevertheless,  In  the  na- 
tion's capital,  Rauh  Is  now  a  living  monu- 
ment to  civil  rights,  civil  liberties  and  polit- 
tc.'il  liberalism  in  the  classic  sense. 

As  a  protege  of  the  late  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Rauh  went  straight  from  Harvard  to  the  new 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
reformed  Wall  Street  in  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Later  he  was  a  law  clerk  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  Benjamin  Cardozo  and 
Frankfurter.  During  World  War  11  he  served 
as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  Qen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  When  the  war  ended  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  deputy  chief  of  the  federal 
housing  agency.  His  great  achievements,  how- 
ever, date  from  1947  when  he  left  govern- 
ment and  went  Into  private  practice. 

He  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  lib- 
eral but  antl-Communlst  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  which  he  later  headed 
for  many  years.  At  the  height  of  the  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy wltchhuntlng  era,  Rauh  defended 
(usually  without  fee)  more  than  100  govern- 
ment employees  charged  with  disloyalty  or 
being  security  risks.  It  was  thankless  work. 
As  counsel  for  playwrights  Arthur  Miller 
and  LUllan  Hellman,  Rauh  did  much  to  lim- 
it the  freewheeling  persecutions  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  The  law- 
yer's family  got  some  unexpected  attention 
when  MarUyn  Monroe,  then  married  to 
Arthur  MUler.  came  to  stay  with  me  R«uha 
during  the  case. 
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As  the  unpaid  general  counsel  for  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  ClvU  Rights,  Rauh  was 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  lor  the  civil 
rights  bills  of  1964  and  1965,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  U.S.  political  scene.  He  was  also 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  save  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Nixon  appointees  G.  Ilarrold 
Car-well  and  Clemei.t  K.iyniworth. 

For  many  years,  this  youngish-looking 
lawyer  of  63  was  chairman  of  the  Dlrtrict 
of  Columbia  Democratic  Central  Committee 
and.  as  a  delegation  leader  to  numerous  na- 
tional Democratic  conventions,  he  has  left 
a  lastlfig  and  enllghted  Imprint  on  the  party's 
platform  and  rules. 

"As  long  as  American  liberal i!^m  can  deliver 
a  few  Joe  Rauhs  every  generation,  powerfully 
wielding  the  weapons  of  freedom,  reason  and 
persuasion,"  remarks  Arthur  Schleslnger,  "we 
stand  a  good  chance  of  bringing  about  neces- 
sary social  changes  a  few  steps  phcad  ol 
cataptrophe." 


A  FRIEND  VIEWS  HAL  EOYLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Nation  was  sr.ddened  to  leani 
of  the  loss  of  a  great  journalist — Hal 
Boyle.  To  his  millions  of  readers  he  was 
a  friend,  a  real  professional,  and  one  of 
the  most  poignant  observers  of  the  drama 
of  American  life.  Since  War  II,  we  all 
have  looked  to  Hal's  column  to  find  him 
writing  about  the  hopes,  dreams,  and  ex- 
periences of  people  everywhere. 

Hal  Boyle  was  a  Missourian  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis.souri — 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

Another  Missourian,  Letty  Morton, 
wrote  about  Hal  earlier  this  year,  shortly 
after  he  had  finished  liis  last  column.  All 
of  his  admirers  will  appreciate  her  warm 
observations. 

I  ask  that  "A  Woman's  View"  from  the 
February  27,  1974  St.  Joseph  News-Press 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  News-Press, 
Feb.  27,  19741 
A   Woman's   Views 
(By  Letty  Morton) 
Last  Friday  Hal  Boyle  told  his  numerous 
readers  goodbye  in  an  understated  story  of 
his  "Lou  Gehrig"  malady.  I  first  learned  of 
his  condition  last  Christmas  from  our  mu- 
tual friends,  Marie  and  Don  Whitehead.  They 
had  written  that,  with  one  arm  in  a  perma- 
nent br«ce  and  a  neck  coUar  part  of  the  time, 
Hal  found  it  painful  to  type  but  his  doctors 
encotiraged  him  to  use  his  fingers  as  long  as 
he  felt  that  he  could.  The  news  did  not  cheer 
my^hristmaa. 

Hal  and  his  late  wife,  Mary  Prances,  were 
the  nearest  neighbors  in  our  own  small  and 
intimate  set  In  Greenwich  Village  days  back 
in  the  1940s.  Fran  and  Hal  were  typical  Vil- 
lagers. They  lived  In  a  restored  "c«lglnal" 
Greenwich  VUlage  three-story  structure.  On 
the  first  floor  was  the  "Helen  Lane  Restau- 
rant," one  of  the  favorite  eating  places  for 
our  personal  clique. 

The  upper  two  stories  were  apartments. 
Fran  and  Hal  lived  on  the  second  floor.  Quite 
contrary  to  the  Village,  my  late  husband  Joe 
and  I  lived  a  block  away  In  a  17-«tory  red 
brick  apartment  hotel — complete  wltti  liv- 
eried doorman,  uniformed  elevator  operator, 
swltchbofcrd  service,  a  bar  and  dining  roran. 
Its  sole  ponnectloa  to  the  orlgln&l  Village 
was  that,  during  construction,  Mlnetta  Creek 
was    discovered.    This    was    a    stream    that 


meandered  through  Greenwich  Village  dur- 
ing Colonial  days.  The  architects  brought  it 
up  into  the  lobby  as  a  fountain  aud  the 
Greenwich  Village  Historical  Society  erecicc! 
a  s.r.tue  from  whence  the  stream  flowed.  We 
al'-a  overloolced  Washington  Square. 
*  Our  apartment  was  on  the  lOUi  floor.  The 
Boyles.  from  their  second  flocr  bedroom. 
c<  uld  lo,.k  out  and  see  if  our  li  .i'.ig  room 
l.giit  was  on.  When  Joe,  the  first  of  fuur  As- 
S-' -iitcd  FiCiS  men  to  go  oa  to  World  W^r  II. 
Urt  in?  alone  ii)  the  VUlage  I  v.-.as  as  berc:t 
:<-  t'.ie  v.ido'.v  I  was  destined  to  bccoir.c.  Tlie 
P'^ilcs  literally  "adopted"  me. 

.^iiy  c\enl-;g  that  they  were  out  and  came 
liome  and  s.w  the  light  burning  in  my  liv- 
ii  fT  room  the  phone  would  rhig.  Hal  would 
&ay.  "Turn  oil  the  light,  Letty,  and  go  to  bed. 
Fiaa  and  I  aie  home."  He  was  quietly  Lellins 
in(^  that  I  was  not  alone. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  phone  wc-uld  rirg 
and  Hal  would  say,  "Fran  has  the  water  boil- 
ing. Come  on  over  for  breakfast."  Off  I  would 
scurry  to  walk  the  block  to  the  Boyles-  with 
a  small  glass  In  hand  with  a  mite  of  cream. 
The  Boyles  drank  tea  and  I  drank  coffee — 
v.ith  cream  in  those  days. 

Now  Hal  and  I  loved  Emily  Dicliinscn 
poetry.  Fran  couldn't  have  cared  less  about 
anythlrg,  Hal  and  I  would  sit  in  a  chnlr  by 
their  wood-burning  fireplace  and  we  would 
read  our  favorite  poems.  Hal  did  most  of  the 
reading  but  once  in  a  while  I  would  take  a 
turn.  Mary  Frances  would  busy  herself  pol- 
ishing their  beautifully  furnished  apartment. 
On^  in  a  while  slie  would  come  by  the  chair 
ana  fleck  me  in  tlie  face  or  Hal  on  top  of  hi.'^ 
head  and  laugh,  "You  two  nuts!"  We  would 
laugh  and  return  to  Emily's  gems. 

Six  months  after  Joe's  departure  the  AP 
tapped  Hal  to  cover  the  war.  My  instant 
thought  was  what  to  give  him  as  a  going 
away  present.  Emily  DickLason  was  the  an- 
swer. I  carefully  made  a  small  book  that 
would  fit  into  the  pocket  of  his  uniform 
Jacket.  The  pages  were  of  various  colored 
construction  pr.per  and  the  cover  was  care- 
fully sewn  by  me  out  of  a  bright  calico  prinV 
I  took  my  own  Emily  Dickinson  book  and 
metictilously  cut  from  its  pages  the  poems 
that  would  fit  the  smaU  bock.  I  presented  the 
book  to  Hal  with  great  pride  and  he  accepted 
It  with  delight.  Shortly  afterwards  my  phone 
rang.  Hal  said,  "I  am  coming  over  to  tell  you 
goodbye.  I  leave  tomorrow  morning." 

"Hal,"  I  screamed,  "You  cant  come  over. 
I'm  la  Ijed!"  He  shouted,  "Put  on  your  robe. 
You  have  to  see  me  In  my  uniform.  I  am  on 
my  way  over!"  Slam  went  the  receiver.  I  hur- 
riedly grabbed  my  robe  and  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Hal  stood  proudly  in  his 
uniform  with  "War  Correspondent"  on  the 
shoulder.  He  gave  me  a  bear  hug  and  a  good- 
bye kiss  aud  said,  most  casually,  "Emllv 
Dickinson  is  In  my  pocket." 

During  the  war,  WiUlam  McDermott  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  wrote  of  being  over- 
seas for  a  while.  One  column  was  on  Hal  (a 
later  one  was  a  tribute  to  my  deceased  hus- 
band) .  Of  Hal  he  wrote,  "Hal  woold  walk  off 
from  the  group  and  sit  down  alone  at  the  end 
of  a  wharf  and  pull  a  smaU  book  of  poetry 
from  his  jacket  and  sit  and  quietly  read 
alone."  This  was  the  book  of  EcnUy  Dickin- 
son poems  that  I  had  given  to  him. 

My    book,    with    the   pa^es    cut    out,    still 
stands  on  the  bookshelf.  At  the  war's  conclu- 
sion, when  it  was  known  that  my  Joe  was  not 
coming  home,  Mary  Frances  and  Hal  came  to 
St.   Joseph   to  see  me.  What  gift  did   they 
bring?  Why  two  new  books  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson's poems  not  previously  published. 
"Some  wretched  creature.  Savior,  take. 
Who  would  exult  to  die. 
And  leave  for  thy  sweet  mercy's  sake 
Another   hour   to  me!" — Emily   Dickinson 
Hal,  have  many  hours. of  pleasant  reading 
of   Emily   Dickinson,    I,    too,    still   love   her 
poems.  Tooir  hands  may  no  longer  feel  up  to 


typing,  but  you  can  be  a.?surcd  that  ycu  aro 
ven.-  much  In  the  thoughts  of  the  readers  cf 
ycur  column — a^.d  in  the  hcar:.o  of  cur  won- 
driiul  group  of  Greenv.  ;cii  Vi::i.^'i  du\:^. 


DE'*  ■'ON.STR.^'WON    NEIGHBORHOOD 
PRESERVATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  TAET.  Mr.  President,  I  we3c?me 
the  anp.cunccuieal  by  ihe  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  a 
dr'mon.'r^tration  neieliborhood  preserva- 
tion program  will  be  instituted,  ba-ed 
upon  the  experience  of  'neighbo:hocd 
ho'a.:-liig  services  programs  in  Pittsbbrfc:!i. 
Cincinnati,  and  several  other  cilic-=.  As 
maiiy  Senators  are  aware,  I  have  been 
fighting  for  programs  designed  to  pre- 
serve exi.-ting  neighborhoods  and  Ui  t'tave 
off  further  deterioration  for  a  long  t:me. 
I  believe  strongly  that  a  concentrated, 
federally  a.ssisted  effort  to  preserve 
neighborhoods  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
deterioration  can  pay  off  mightily  bv 
staving  off  the  buildo:eis  and  in  some 
rases  replacing  com;irehen.-ive  renewal. 
The  payoff  would  come  in  terms  of  re- 
duced neighborhood  disruption  and  lower 
Federal  and  priva'ic  investment  in  the 
long  run. 

I  believe  t]i..t  such  efforts  are  vital  to 
the  future  of  our  cities  and  it  wa-s*  the 
purpose  of  both  the  Urban  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  and  the  Home  Preservation 
Act  of  1973 — introduced  by  Senator 
Ck.\nston  and  me — to  scale  them  up.  As  I 
undeistand  the  new  neighborhood  pies- 
ervalion  program,  it  would  pursue  tlie.'^e 
goals  through  an  ideal  partnership  c-  the 
Federal  Government,  local  government, 
local  financial  institutions,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  neighborhoods  involved. 

While  recognizing  that  such  programs 
must  be  instituted  only  with  thorough 
time-consuming  groundwork,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  the  demonstration 
proposal  constitutes  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  need  for  neighborhood 
presenation  actions.  It  would  involve 
$750,000  this  fiscal  year  and  $2  milhon  in 
fiscal  1975. 

The  demand  for  section  312  3-percert 
reliabiiitation  loans  alone  was  estimated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  officials  to  be  ever 
S200  milhon  in  1973.  The  proposed  dem- 
onstration is  certainly  important,  but 
obviously  it  remains  essential  to  provide 
full  funding — for  the  first  time  ever — for 
the  section  312  program,  to  press  for  the 
enactment  of  a  commmiity  development 
bill,  and  to  explore  other  new  anproar-hcis. 
In  particular,  the  enactment  of  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  refinancing  program  so 
that  landlords  and  homeowners  in  deteri- 
orating neighborhoods  could  obtain  re- 
pair money  without  increasing  monthly 
iiousing  payments — contained  in  sections 
401(h)  and  50Uk>  of  chapter  I  of  the 
Senate-passed  housing  bill— and  the  pro- 
vision of  Federal  insurance  on  a  port- 
folio basis  for  State  or  locally  adminis- 
tered rehabilitation  loan  funds — con- 
tained in  section  309  of  that  chapter — 
could  boost  neighborhood  preservation 
efforts  considerably. 

I  Introduced  the  latter  proposal  with 
the  neighborhood  housing  services  model 
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in  mind,  as  a  means  of  attracting  private 
capital  to  tbe  local  rehabilitation  loan 
funds.  Under  my  original  proposal  in- 
surance could  have  been  provided  to 
funds  administered  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  but  the  proposal  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  be  less  useful  to  neigh- 
borhood housing  services  now  -that  State 
or  local  government  administration  of 
the  funds  has  been  made  a  prerequisite 
tor  insurance.  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Commhtee  should  reexamine 
that  requirement. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  ur- 
ban preservation  front,  but  the  kinds  of 
actions  I  have  outlined  are  also  necessary 
if  our  neighborhood  preservation  efforts 
are  to  have  any  major  effect.  I  urge  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  continue 
moving  in  this  direction. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  on  this  sub- 
ject and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  April  23,  197-1. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn. 

Secretary    of    Houmng    and    Urbci-i    Derelop- 
ment,  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  was  plea.ged 
to  learn  of  the  Joint  efforts  proposed  by 
.Vour  department  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  to  create  a  Neighborhood  Pres- 
ervation Program.  As  you  know.  I  have  been 
calling  for  Increased  action  to  preserve  our 
deteriorating  urban  neighborhoods  for  a 
long  time. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Senate 
housing  bUl  (S.  3066)  which  may  be  of 
Interest  in  this  regard.  I  originally  Intro- 
duced Section  309  of  Chap.  I  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services  model  In  mind, 
because  I  felt  that  a  portfolio  coinsurance 
program  of  this  type  would  hel^  to  attract 
private  capital  for  local  neighborhood  pres- 
ervation efforts  at  little  or  no  cost  to  tax- 
payers. The  proposal  in  its  present  form 
would  be  less  helpful  to  Nelghborhod  Houfi- 
ing  Services  than  the  proposal  as  I  intro- 
duced It  because  it  would  require  the  loan 
funds  to  be  administered  by  State  or  local 
gov^iHnents,  whereas  the  original  proposal 
would  have  allowed  funds  administered  by 
private  nonprofit  groups  to  qualify  for  in- 
surance. 

The  proposal  to  allow  PHA  guaranteed  re- 
financing of  mortgages,  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 401(h)  and  501  (k)  of  that  biU,  should 
also  advance  neighborhood  preservation  ef- 
forts by  allowing  landlords  and  homeowners 
to  make  repairs  without  increasing  their 
monthly  expenses  for  housing.  I  know  that 
you  support  PHA  guaranteed  refinancing  Jn 
general,  but  I  am  uncertain  of  your  exact 
position  on  this  language. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  you  support 
these    provisions    of    the    Senate    bill.    Any 
specific     recommendations     for      improving 
these  provisions  would  be  most  helpful.   , 
Sincerely. 

RoBKRT  Taft  Jr. 


NEW  MEXICO  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
often  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  prog- 
ress in  New  Mexico  which  Is  indica- 
tive of  our  southwestern  openness  to  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  We 
have  an  outstanding  record  for  concern 
about  equality  of  opportimlty  for  mi- 
norities  in   education   and   in   govern- 


ment. Things  that  happen  first  in  New- 
Mexico  often  are  repeated  in  a  year  or 
two  in  other  places. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  another  in- 
dication of  change  in  New  Mexico,  a.s 
reported  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Sunday,  March  17,  1974. 

The  United  Nations  has  declared  1974 
to  be  the  Year  of  the  Woman.  Cer- 
tainly, throughout  the  United  States, 
we  are  being  reminded  dnily  of  the  "ma- 
jority" which"  has  often  been  denied 
equality  in  the  same  way  that  ethnic 
minorities  have — equality  in  work,  in 
education  or  in  pay.  This  year,  I  am 
sure,  we  will  see  progress  made  by 
women  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  in 
education  and  in. our  business  systems. 
Women  bank  presidents,  women  cor- 
poration presidents,  women  executives, 
and  women  managers  are  all  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous,  as,  of  course, 
they  should. 

One  institution  which  has  presented 
great  barriers  to  women,  however,  is 
government — especially  elective  of- 
fice. We  need  only  to  look  around  this 
Chamber  to  realize  that  we  are  sadly 
lacking  a  balanced  representation 
here. 

Yet,  the  most  important  place  in  gov- 
ernment Is  the  State  and  local  level. 
Women  now  represent  7  percent  of  the 
Stat.e  legislators  in  the  Nation.  More 
than  1,000  women  ran  for  office  in  1972. 
There  will  be  many  more  this  year.  These 
women  bring  to  the  political  process  deep 
concerns  about  current  problems  and  a 
willingness  to  work  with  great  dedication. 
They  bring  an  understanding  of  local 
issues  and  the  needs  of  their  own  com- 
munities. They  are  a  very  necessai-y  part 
of  representative  government.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  them  succeed  In  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  political  preju- 
dice. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  was  so 
pleased  to  see  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
article,  "Women  Win  Municipal  Offices 
Around  State",  reporting  on  the  success 
of  New  Mexico  women  In  local  and  State 
government.  I  congratulate  these  out- 
standing women  for  their  courage  and 
effort.  I  sun  proud  that  they  live  and 
work  in  New  Mexico. 

I  ask  that  the  newspaper  article  at- 
tached be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Albuquerque  Journal,   Mar.    17, 
19741 

Women  Win  Municipal  Officbs  Around 
Statk 

(By  Pat  Killer) 

A  new  note — women — was  introduced, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  into  some  city  gov- 
ernments following  the  March  5  municipal 
elections  at  ditTerent  points  around  the  state. 

The  female  tally  includes  a  mayor  at  Bay- 
ard and  three  council  or  commission  mem- 
bers— at  Las  Cruces,  Bloomfield  and  Spring- 
er— all  four  the  first  women  to  hold  mu- 
nicipal ofBce  in  the  history  of  their  com- 
munities. 

One  la  a  county  assessor,  one  a  part-time 
saleswoman  and  the  other  two  housewives, 
and  they  join  a  growing  number  of  women  In 
government  In  the  state  including  two  state 


senators,  some  reelected  village  mayors,  and 
city  fcouncil  members,  and  a  growing  number 
who  have  announced  for  either  the  state  leg- 
islative race  In  the  fall  or  the  municipal  elec- 
tion for  a  mayor  and  council  in  May  In  Albu- 
querque where  present  commissioner  Nancy 
Koch  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  a 
position. 

The  common  deuominalor  for  running  in 
the  case  of  the  four  Just  e;ected  was  not  tlie 
beginning  of  any  drive  for  a  political  career, 
simply  appreciation  of  the  places  where  they 
lived  and  an  earnest  desire  to  Improve  them. 
Says  Marrianne  Thaeler  of  Lus  Cruces.  who 
was  .'*cond  hl,';hest  voie-getter  out  of  six 
ruriii"g  for  two  positions,  'T  am  really  most 
concerned  abnxit  La.s  Cruces  It's  a  great  place 
to  live  and  I  don't  want  to  look  back  two 
years  later  and  see  what  I  could  have  done." 

A  former  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  Las  Cruces,  Mrs.  Traeler  spe  it  a 
long  lime  deliberating  whether  to  go  oa  in 
the  League's  sta-^e  hierarchy  or  run  for  of- 
fice, flna{ly  deciding  she  could  serve  the  com- 
munity better  if  she  could  get  into  office. 

Shirley  Curtis  of  Bloomfield  was  approach- 
ed to  run  by  a  group  of  men,  friends  of  her 
husband  and  hers,  and  told  them,  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  It.  I'd  be  scared  to 
death. 

"Then  I  started  thinking  abov.t  it  and  I 
got  very  interested  in  it.  I  decided  It  wouldn't 
be  that  time-consuming,  that  I  could  still 
be  with  my  family  and  that  a  woman  could 
do  It  Just  as  well  as  a  man  could,  so  why 
not  tr>-  it?" 

She  not  only  tried,  she  came  in  second 
out  of  five  running  for  two  openings  and  was 
surprised  to  be  only  eight  votes  behind  the 
leader,  more  than  100  ahead  of  the  next 
candidate. 

Up  at  Springer,  Jacque  Rice,  who  was  sec- 
ond out  of  three  running  for  the  two  council 
ojjenlngs,  felt  there  were  areas  in  city  gov- 
ernment which  men  tend  to  overlook. 

"They  don't  have  time  to  foUowup  pro- 
grams and  they  sometimes  neglect  areas 
which  might  be  of  more  interest  to  women." 

And  peppy  Lucy  Escudero  of  Bayard,  the 
Grant  County  assessor  wiio  ran  a  close  race 
to  defe.it  the  incumbent  mayor,  has  Just  al- 
ways been  Intrigued  by  public  office. 

Her  assessor's  term  is  up  in  December 
(having  served  two  terms  she  can't  succeed 
herself),  and  she  Is  eager  to  transfer  her 
county  office  track  record  to  the  mayor's 
office. 

"I'll  put  my  assessor's  office  up  against  any 
in  the  state  for  efficiency,"  she  says,  noting 
she  added  a  full-time  appraiser  and  a  drafts- 
man to  the  staff  of  three  deputies  and  started 
new  programs  never  thought  of  before. 

"I  raised  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  Grant 
County  and  the  only  protest  came  from 
someone  out  of  state  handling  an  estate,"  she 
said,  adding  that  she  has  taken  every  sum- 
mer appraiser  course  offered  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  in  cooperation  with  the  state. 

The  factithat  the  candidates  were  women^ 
and  perhaps  voted  for  or  against  because  of 
it — was  a  factor  in  some  of  the  races. 

"You  could  almost  tell  the  way  the  ladies 
went,"  says  Mrs.  Escudero,  and,  "You  should 
have  seen  some  of  the  feuds.  It  was  so  fun- 
ny. One  couple  feuding  with  each  other  went 
separately  to  vote."  She's  fairly  certain  they 
canceled  each  other  out. 

It  was  the  women  in  the  town  who  urged 
Jacque  Rice  most  strongly  to  run  at  Springer 
and  Marlon  Virgil,  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
did  a  great  deal  toward  persuading  her  to 
try  for  the  council. 

Mrs.  Rice  labels  herself  "not  a  women's  lib- 
ber by  any  matter  or  means,"  and  it's  a  pro- 
testation which  the  others  echo  and  which 
Mrs.  Thaeler  attempts  to  explain. 

To  her,  semantlcally,  the  term  women's 
lib  refers  to  those  "looking  for  a  social 
change  (I'm  not),  and  there  Is  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  It  and  the  legal  status  of 
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women  and  equality  under  the  law' 
she  has  strongly  supported. 

"I  think  the  social  change  is  an  entirely 
separate  issue  and  because  we  were  able  to 
get  that  distinction  across,  the  state  equal 
rights  amendment  was  passed  and  then  peo- 
ple could  see  that  none  of  the  ridiculous 
scare  tactics  of  the  opposition — like  only 
one  bathroom  for  both  men  |ind  women — 
came  to  pass." 

Mrs.  Thaeler  spoke  to  many  organizations 
urging  passage  of  the  amendment,  cochaired 
the  League's  committee  on  it,  and  after  its 
passage  wrote  the  brochure,  "Legal  Rights 
and  Responsibilities"  which  the  League  put 
out  simplifying  the  changes. 

She  warns  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
any  candidate  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  think- 
ing that  Just  because  she's  a  woman,  all 
women  are  going  to  vote  for  her. 

"Women  are  very  discriminating  voters. 
That's  why  I  knew  I  had  to  do  my  home- 
work for  the  campaign." 

A  zoology  major  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  wife  of 
Charles  S.  Thaeler  Jr.,  an  associate  professor 
of  biology  at  New  Mexico  State  University, 
Mrs.  Thaeler  and  her  husband  moved  to  Las 
Cruces  from  the  Indiana  State  campus  at 
South  Bend  in  1966. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons,  Charles 
III  (Chipper),  15,  Kent,  13,  and  Bret,  8. 

Thd  new  councU  member  is  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Outdoor  Recreation  Priority 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Dona  Ana  Historical 
Society,  and  was  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Las  Cruces  Boys  Club  until  she  re- 
signed lest  there  be  a  conflict  of  interest 
with  her  new  position. 

Her  campaign  was  conducted  door-to-door 
and  entirely  issue-oriented:  open  govern- 
ment, full  disclosure,  bike  paths,  a  museum 
for  Las  Cruces,  an  affirmative  action  plan 
for  city  hiring  and  promotion  policies,  a  line 
item  city  commissioner  review  of  the  budget. 
She  pointed  out  the  largest  single  contribu-  • 
tion  was  $75,  that  she  spent  a  little  over 
$700  on  all  media,  signs  and  brochures,  and 
that  her  support  was  scattered,  pulling  some 
from  precincts  all  over  the  city. 

Mrs.  Escudero,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
campaign  at  all  but  "let  the  opposition  de- 
feat itself.  I  Just  announced  and  handed  out 
cards  all  election  day. 

"When  my  friends  asked  what  promises  I 
was  going  to  make,  I  told  them,  'you  ought 
to  know  me  better  than  that."  Even  the  girls 
working  for  me  now  had  no  Idea  ahead  who 
would  be  hired  before  I  won  the  assessor's 
Job." 

She  says  she  has  always  liked  math, 
worked  briefly  as  a  grocery  checker  before  she 
went  to  work  In  the  assessor's  office  10  years 
ago  and  always  wanted  to  be  an  accountant, 
"I  guess'this  is  as  close  as  I'm  going  to  get." 
She  Is  the  wife  of  Joe  Escudero  who  works 
for  Kennecot  Copper  and  who  served  on  the 
council  In  Bayard  six  years  ago.  and  the  - 
mother  of  four — a  married  daughter,  Mrs. 
Felix  Holguln  who  has  a  17-month-old  son; 
Ronnie,  17;   Susan,   16;    and  Jeannle,   15. 

Her  parents,  Adolfo  and  Sally  Majalca,  live 
in  nearby  Hanover,  her  in-laws  in  Bayard. 
In  fact,  her  sister  Evangeline  is  married  to 
Joe's  brother,  Arnold  Escudero  Jr.,  and  Ron- 
nie and  Evangeline's  son  Gary  are  as  in- 
separable as  twins. 

They  are  currently  competing  for  valedic- 
torian honors  at  Cobry  High  School,  are 
both  accepted  at  UNM  for  the  fall  semester, 
where  both  would  like  to  go  into  medicine. 

The  new  mayor  knows  shell  have  to  deal 
with  antiquated  water  and  sewer  lines,  inade- 
quate paving  and  wiU  investigate  the  situa- 
tion with  the  city's  enclosed  pool  which  has 
never  been  a  paying  proposition.  "It  used  to 
be  a  great  source  of  pride  and  every  child 
could  swim  when  he  left  school  but  now  It's 
closed  In  the  winter." 

She  also  plans  to  look  into  the  revenue- 
ebarlng   situation,    "there   has    been    much 
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criticism     of     how     the     money     has     been 
handled.  " 

Shirley  Curtis,  born  In  Oklahoma,  moved 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevenor  L. 
Evans  to  Bloomfield  In  1956. 

A  graduate  of  NMSU,  she  taught  school 
first  in  Anthony,  where  her  first  son,  Tom, 
6,  was  born,  then  in  Bloomfield  until  the 
birth  of  her  second  son,  Dan,  3. 

She  did  homework  for  the  campaign  too. 

Bloomfield  was  around  1600  people  In  1970. 
may  already  have  doubled  and  Is  expected 
to  triple  within  the  next  10  years,  she  said, 
and  she  spent  time  studying  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  expansion  the  city  is  now  con- 
sidering section  by  section:  new  sewer  plant, 
water  lines,  paving — all  the  problems  that  go 
wi'-h  rapid  growth. 

She  also  asked  the  former  councilors  just 
what  their  work  involved  and  has  decided 
one  of  the  advantages  shell  have  Is  that 
she'll  be  by  her  home  phone  all  day,  and 
citizens  can  call  her  with  questions  she  can 
bring  up  In  council. 

She  goes  to  the  library  when  necessary  to 
study   materials  and   takes  the   boys   along. 

When  It's  necessary  for  her  to  be  away 
evenings,  she  says  her  husband,  John  Cur- 
tis, Jr.  who  works  in  purchasing  for  Southern 
Union  and  is  behind  her  all  the  way,  will 
come    home   early    to   baby   Bit. 

Jacque  Rice,  wife  of  State  Policeman  Frank 
Rice,  and  the  mother  of  Matt,  13,  and  Brett, 
12,  brings  a  variety  of  experience  to  her  new 
office. 

A  New  Mexico  native  born  In  Albuquerque, 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Simpson  who  live  on  a  small  ranch  south  of 
Las  Vegas,  N.M.,  and  has  sisters  and  brothers 
in  the  state. 

After  graduation  from  SUver  City  high 
school  she  worked  as  a  telephone  operator 
there,  also  as  a  hotel  PBX  operator  and  desk 
clerk,  for  awhile  as  desk  clerk  at  the  old 
Aivarado  Hotel  here. 

After  the  family  moved  to  i^ringer  in  1968, 
she  ■worked  for  three  years  as  assistant  clerk, 
now  works  out  of  her  home  selling  cosmetics. 

Some  areas  she'll  focus  on  include  cleaning 
up  streets  and  alleys,  having  vacant  property 
burned  off  and  cleaned  up,  more  parks  and 
recreation  for  children,  a  strong  Little  League 
program  and  good  supervision  at  the  town's 
swimming  pool. 

A  special  area  she'll  look  into  is  the  re- 
cently completed  5000-foot  paved  airstrip 
built  under  a  Joint  city-federal  program. 

"No  one  has  made  any  attempt  to  en- 
courage air  traffic,  there  is  no  provision  for 
refueling  or  accommodation  for  travelers  who 
land  and  have  no  means  of  getting  into  town 
a  mile  or  so  away." 
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THE  WORLD:  AGING  GRACEFXniY? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadephia  Invited  me  to  deliver  one  of 
the  lectures  scheduled  during  the  sesqui- 
centermial  celebration  year  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

I  chose  to  direct  my  remarks  toward 
aging  as  a  worldwide  economic  and  social 
force,  with  special  attention,  of  course,  to 
receAt  developments  In  the  United 
States. 

The  address  also  discusses  my  proposal 
for  a  world  assembly  on  aging  within  the 
next  few  years.  I  offer  the  text  of  that 
speech  for  printing  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  World:  Aging  Graceftjlly 

You  who  attend  these  lectures  at  the 
FYanklln  Institute  on  a  fairly  regular  basis 
may  entertain  each  other  beforehand  by  try- 
ing to  guess  what  quotation  the  speaker  wUl 


borrow  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  begin  his 
talk. 

In  honor  of  our  topic.  I  have  chosen  a 
Pranklinism  which  pays  its  respects  to  our 
elders.  It  goes  like  this: 

"At  20  years  of  age,  the  will  reign.'^;  at 
thirty,  the  wit,  and  at  40.  the  Judgement." 

An  interesting  thing  about  that  statement 
is  that  it  appeared  In  the  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac  of  June  1740,  when  Mr.  Franklin 
wss  only  34  years  old. 

Presumably,  he  had  wit  enovigh  to  know 
that  he  would  soon  possess  Judgement. 

Ben  Franklin  lived  to  age  84.  He  certainly 
must  rank  as  one  of  our  most  Ulustruus 
sei.ior  clti/ens — of  any  era. 

I  can't  help  wondering,  though,  whether 
e. en  he  could  have  coped  with  the  rigidities 
of  our  present-day  bureaucracy. 

Franklin,  let  us  remember,  was  70  years  old 
vhen — in  1776 — he  was  named  Ambassador 
to  Prance. 

Under  today's  State  Department  policy  he 
wot'ld  have  had  to  retire  from  his  post  at 
that  age,  rather  than  assume  it. 

I  commence  these  remarks  with  this  ref- 
ere:ice  to  arbitrary  retirement  simply  to 
make  the  point  that  the  practice  of  requiring 
workers  to  stop  full-time  employment  ct  a 
given  age  is  relatively  new. 

One  distinguished  economist,  Juaniia 
Kreps,  tells  us: 

"Between  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
when  two  out  of  three  men  65  and  over  v. ere 
in  the  labor  force — and  Its  midpoint — w.ien 
only  one  out  of  three  older  men  worked— re- 
tirement came  to  be  the  established  pattern. 
Now  among  the  65-and-over  males,  only 
about  one  in  four  continues  to  work  " 

This  is  true,  even  though  many  people 
don't  feel  as  old  at  age  65  today  as  other 
people  think  they  should.  Some  even  feel 
that  the  60s  bring  new  beginnings. 

Yet  retire  they  must  at  65,  often  unwill- 
ingly, where  still  physically  abl^  to  carry  on. 
In  the  United  States,  age  65  has  become  the 
"official  "  retirement  age. 

Other  nations  vary  considerably.  Normal 
retirement  age  in  Norway  and  Ireland  is  70; 
In  Sweden  and  Iceland  It  Is  67.  Seven  other 
nations  agree  with  the  United  States  about 
65,  but  Israel  makes  it  63  for  women  and  65 
for  men.  In  the  U.S.S.R,  it's  55  for  women 
and  60  for  men,  as  It  is  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Japan.  Italy.  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia. 

1  draw  a  distinction  between  retirement 
and  aging  to  underscore  the  point  that  a  re- 
tired person  is  often  thought  of  as  "old"  de- 
spite vigorous  good  health.  The  real  facts  of 
each  retired  person's  life  may  often  be  ob- 
scured by  society's  tendency  to  place  persons 
into  convenient  categories,  no  matter  how 
unrealistic  they  may  be. 

What  Is  true  in  the  United  States  Is  true 
in  other  nations  as  well.  One  gerontologist 
says  flatly  that  growth  in  the  proportion  of 
older  people  in  any  nation's  population  dur- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  has  brought 
about  a  decline  in  the  very  attributes  taat 
make  these  older  years  desirable. 
And  he  adds: 

"It  is-S^nth  ironic  and  doubly  frustrating 
that  the  successes  in  the  recent  achievement 
of  longer  life  should  also  produce  the  'prob- 
lems of  aging.'  " 

He  does  not  say  that  all  nations  have  failed 
to  deal  with  these  "problems  of  aging."  but 
he  does  say  that  no  nation  anticipated  them, 
despite  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  older 
population  was  on  the  Increase.  Scandinavian 
nations  and  some  western  European  coun- 
tries have  made  solid  progress  after  the  fact, 
but  the  track  record  on  foresight  has  been 
dismal. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  title  of  this  lecture — "The  World:  Aging 
Gracefully?" — my  gerontologist  friend  would 
answer  sadly  in  the  negative.  \ 

He  would  pwint  to  such  problems  as: 
A  general  lag  in  arriving  at  a  sound  eco- 
nomic base  for  retirement,  a  l&g  made  more 
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difncult  to  overcome  b«cai>s«  of  what  appar- 
ently Is  a  worldwide  trend  toward  earlier 
reiirement; 

A  general  shortage  of  bousing  arrange- 
nioiits  deslgi.ed.  In  terms  of  coot  and  ault- 
ab'Uty,  for  an  aging  population:  and 

Major  deficiencies  In  health  and  social 
services. 

If  this  Is  the  situation  today,  what  of  the 
fi:ture? 

Ti.ere  Is,  after  all,  a  future  for  each  one  of 
us  not  yet  old,  but  Hearing  that  state.  Wc 
hope  that  thta  future  will  be  secure  aud 
saiLsf  ying. 

There  Is  a  future  for  those  now  la  or  near 
retirement.  Despite  the  tendency  to  write  elf 
thii  age  group,  there  is  life  after  65,  lots  of 
It. 

A  third  future  In  aging  belongs  to  those 
now  very  young.  As  1  will  doc\iment  later. 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  fifty  years 
from  now  they  will  be  cauRht  up  In  a  critical 
test  of  our  society's  ability  to  cope  with  an 
ur.precedented  bulge  In  the  older  age  bracket. 
And  finally,  there  Is  a  global  future  In  ag- 
ing: taking  differing  forms  in  dltferlng  na- 
tions, but  already  at  a  stage  which  will  deter- 
nhne  whether  mankind's  years  on  earth  may 
have  happy  endings. 

I  a  making  my  presentation  t/.U  evening.  I 
must  necessarily  utilize  stauoiics,  projcclioiis. 
^:id  other  elements  of  t'le  "big  picture." 

Don't  allow  these  hguros  to  obscure  the 
fj^t  that  we  ore  talking  about  people — indi- 
vidual person-^  now  cau;,ht  up  in  what  hits 
been  described  as  a  "retirement  revolution." 
Older  Americans  are  not  u  papulation  blob 
to  be  thought  oi — aud  p>-rhai'<i  dlsml.ssed — 
as  a  "problem  group  "  They  are  the  same 
Individuals  after  age  Cj.  as  they  were  before. 
True,  many  encounter  new  dlflicultles  upon 
becoming  elderly,  the  mr>5t  certain,  on  the 
average,  being  tliat  of  getting  along  on  an 
income  which  is  Ie.--s  than  half  of  th*  car:i- 
liigs  lor  those  still  In  the  work  force. 

Furthermore,  much  of  this  Ihnlted  Income 
m'l.st  go  for  high-cost  Itein^:  food,  rent,  prop- 
erty taxes,  transport.itlon.  and — even  with 
Medicare — soaring  health  costs. 

Yes.  there  are  pervasive  pre  blem.";.  But  be- 
fore I  discuss  them,  I  would  like  you  to  meet, 
by  way  of  color  slides,  a  few  Americans 
who — while  they  share  In  the  problem-s  of 
aging — remain  notable  Individuals  who  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  pungency  simply  be- 
cause they  have  celebrated  a  good  maiiy 
birthdays. 

SLIDES  ONE  .\ND  TWO  I 

You  are  looking  at  a  fiercely  Independent, 
93-year-old  woman  I  met  in  Idaho  after  con- 
ducting a  hearing  on  Barriers  to  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans.  She  could  not  come  to 
the  hearmg  beoau.se  she  has  several  trouble- 
some ailments,  but  she  happens  to  be  served 
by  a  good  home  health  service  and  she  can 
live  with  her  family.  She  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  In-home  services  that  she  wrote 
a  poem  for  her  nurses  which  I  read  at  the 
hearing.  She  is  a  remarkable  woman,  who 
t  'Id  me.  among  many  other  things,  that  She 
r-n-e  ?<andallzed  hor  family  as  well  as  the 
entire  community  during  her  yi nth  by  riding 
a  horse  astride  rather  than  sidesaddle.  I  en- 
foyed  my  visit;  her  spirit  will  stay  young 
fi  r  aU  her  days. 

SLICE    THREE  | 

Here  U  a  retired  professor,  al-so  in  hU 
nineties.  With  the  help  of  a  former  student, 
lie  made  a  plea  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  for  more  -sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  Institutionalized  perso  is  experienc- 
ing terminal  Ulnesser,.  To  make  hU  point,  he 
told  us  of  his  wife's  final  weeks.  He  was  will- 
ing to  share  his  own  ordeal  in  order  to  help 
change  the  depersonalized  attitudes  toward 
death  that  now  prevail  In  our  hospitals. 

SI.tDTS    FOUR    AND    FIVE 

Many  here  in  Philadelphia  will  recognly.e 
Ma<jgie  Kuhn  as  leader  of  a  gronp  called  tlie 
Gray  Panthers.  That  name  was  deliberately 


chosen  In  order  to  marshal  a  militant  spirit 
among  persons,  young  and  old,  who  feel  that 
the  elderly  are  too  important  to  l)e  either 
Ignored  or  patronized.  Maggie  has  already 
fought  many  battles  aifd  relishes  many  more 
to  come 

She  is  s'.jown  here  as  she  told  our  Commit- 
tee about  the  problems  encountered  by  older 
people  in  need  of  health  care.  ' 

SUOES   SIX   AND   SEVEN 

Aud  now  I  would  like  you  to  meet  a  7o- 
year-old  woman  who  became  a  widow  when 
she  was  55.  She  lives  alone;  she  has  I'arkin- 
sou'3  disease  and  her  monthly  income  Ls 
$83.20.  From  that  slie  pays  $18.40  a  mouth,  or 
22  percent  of  her  Income,  for  medicine.  la  her 
community,  a  Meals-. in-Wheels  program 
brings  her  sitstenaiice  live  days  a  week  at  a 
cost  of  $30  a  monUi.  Mrs.  Lucy  M.^Adams — 
that  \3  her  name — ;;as  severe  problems.  But 
siie  aLiO  has  courage  anj  s'.ie  has  l.cl;)  from 
her  neljhbors  anl  a  local  olE.e  on  agUif;. 
Notice  tue  young  ma:i  sitting  nearby.  He  is 
an  outreach  worker  who  first  w^ws  a  helptr 
to  Mr-.  McAdam.,  and  then  became  a  friend. 
As  is  so  often  the  c;ise,  youth  ar.d  ape  get 
along  well-when  thty  h.ive  a  chance  to  get 
ac(juainted. 

SLIDE    BIGHT 

Il.rc  ;.ou  .see  a  panel  of  elderly  persons  who 
recenlly  testified  at  a  hearing  on  housing. 
On  this  day,  several  witnesses  told  of  paying 
•  130  or  $150  for  rent  out  of  monthly  Incomes 
of  $155  and  $175.  All  lived  In  fear  of  new 
rent  incresises  and  didn't  know  what  they 
would  do  If  they  came.  Tlie  clergyman  has  a 
pile  of  papers  In  front  of  him:  they  represent 
Just  part  of  the  file  he  doggedly  built  up  In 
<  rder  to  win  Federal  approval  of  one  high- 
rise  apartment  house  for  low-income  elderly. 
Permission  was  finally  given  two  years  ago 
and  the  apartment  bouse  opened  in  January. 
But  the  long  delay  had  caused  sharp  In- 
creases In  costs  and,  of  course,  a  rise  In 
rents.  Now  the  minister  finds  that  these  rents 
are  out  of  reach  for  many  of  the  persons  he 
had  hoped  to  serve.  Housing  problems,  by 
the  w»y.  are  not  limited  to  the  big  cities. 
In  my  home  state,  small  communities  suffer 
harsh  shortages. 

SLIDES  NINE.  TEN,  ELEVEN,  TWELVE 

Maiiy  other  persons,  young  and  old,  come 
b:  fore  our  Committee  or  one  of  its  seven 
Subcrmmlttees.  Most  of  them  refuse  to  re- 
f»ard  our  elderly  population  as  a  drag  on 
society.  Rather  they  tell  us  about  the  rich 
resources  an  aging  population  can  and 
should  confer  upon  this  ns^lon. 

They  tell  us  about  older  people  who,  more 
and  more,  are  serving  others  through  com- 
mi-.nlty  action  programs. 

They  tell  un  about  the  energy  and  the  will 
among  the  21  million  Americans  now  65 
or  older,  that  pivotal  age  so  often  regarded 
a.s  the  dividing  mark  between  the  productive 
and  the  nonproductive  years. 

Nonproductive — what  a  negative  way  of 
Ifokiiig  at  the  retirement  years. 

NoNPRonrcTivE — and  yet  so  often  a  fourth 
of  a  lifetime. 

NoNPRODucTi\T — fnd  vct  so  c  p:»ble  of 
learning  and  doing. 

Nonproductive — not  by  their  cwn  cho'.i.c, 
but  because  society  has  declared  theiu  so. 

Yes.  the  problems  of  aging  sllU  outstrip 
the  progress  in  aging.  Or,  to  put  It  In  more 
blunt  language.  I'll  refer  you  to  the  mctto 
which  hangs  In  a  public  health  cinr?  in 
northern  Idaho. 

It  s:»ys:  "Old  age  Is  not  for  sissies." 

Why,  In  a  nation  which  has  a  fondness  f<.>r 
happy  endings,  do  the  final  years  of  life  sa 
often  end  in  bttteniess? 

To  deal  at  least  partially  with  that  ques- 
tion, I'd  lik£  first  to  relate  quickly  a  few 
■^f  the  statistics  of  aging  in  the  United  States 
today  and  then  suggest  the  major  challenges. 
as  I  see  them,  together  with  suggest  Ions 
about  how  to  meet  those  challenges. 


ST.\T13TICS   OF   ACINC    Wf   TH«   \3S.    TODAT 

My  first  point  about  the  statistics  of  aglnj 
Is  to  watch  out  for  them. 

I  worry,  for  example,  when  I  use  that  21 
million  total  for  the  65  year  and  over  jKipu- 
latlon,  for  the  grand  total  keeps  changlne, 
every  minute,  not  only  In  number  but  in 
com;jcsitiGn. 

Administration  on  Aging  studies  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  i  et  increase  every  day  of  a'.- 
mcst  1.000  m  the  aged  population:  4,000 
persons  reach  nge  65  and  3.000  persons  at  or 
above  that  age  dls.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  4,000  newcomers  replace  3,000  persons 
of  the  sar  .e  as  s,  taste,  and  experience.  Far 
Ircm  it. 

Taere  nre  row  .->bout  15  million  Americans 
between  age  65  and  74.  There  are  about  half 
that  many  more.  7"2  million,  75  and  over.  In 
f.ict,  t..e  median  age  of  our  elderly  la  now  73, 
witi  about  30  percent  between  75  and  84, 
a-.^d  6  percent — more  than  1  million  per- 
sons—o.er  83.  At  l.vst  check,  one  man  of  nfe 
12C  w.ns  on  the  Social  Security  rolls.  His  3^,0 
wns  aln-.ost  doublj  "normar*  retirement  ago. 
All  In  all.  by  the  way,  there  are  more  than 
7,000  centenarians  In  the  United  States  today. 
What  a  wide  variety  of  lifetime  expenenccs 
arj  repre3e:it£d  In  that  "i;ilx"  of  age  groups, 
lie  more  than  1  nillilon  persons  of  age  85 
or  over  wew  born  in  another  century,  many 
in  ether  na«ons;  parents  of  the  native-born 
s,-akc  of  the  Civil  War  from  firsthand  experl- 
e.ice,  when  more  pe.>ple  lived  on  farms  th.in 
in  citios. 

Another  fact  to  mull  over:  A  person  born 
In  1891  was  40  years  old  when  the  Depression 
of  the  30s  really  took  hold  of  the  nation. 
Lots  hope  that  nov.-,  44  years  later,  those  per- 
sons don't  have  to  experience  stUl  another 
collapse  of  our  economic  machine. 

We  should  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
"old"  elderly:  Those  past  ape  75.  Their  num- 
bers are  Increasing.  The  75  to  84  group  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  almo.st  35  percent  of  all  the 
elderly  by  the  year  2000,  while  the  85  and  up 
segment  wlU  Increase  to  8.5  percent  repre- 
senting about  2V4  million  persons. 

One  final  view  of  where  we  have  been  ard 
where  we  are  headed: 

In  1900,  there  were  3  1  million  persons  Cj 
and  over. 

In  1940  that  number  h.-»4  climbed  to  3 
nil  II  ion. 

By  1970  It  was  almost  21  million. 

And  by  the  turn  of  this  century  It  wl'I 
approach  30  mllUon. 

The  Increase  will  be  ab^ut  3  to  4  million 
every  dec&de.  cr  aboiit  300,000  to  400  000  ev^rv 
year.  •" 

There  are  net  numbers  we  are  talkin" 
about:  they  are  people.  And  they  are  people 
who.  In  1074  at  least,  have  too  many  problems. 

CH^Ll-rNCE    NO.    1  :     r\-COME 

Th3  first  problem  Is  retirement  Income,  ar.i 
th©  question  which  naturally  arises  Is:  How 
well  Ls  Social  Security  doing  its  Jcb? 

As  a  Senator  who  has  worked  for  adequito 
So:.l_l  Security,  I  can  say  I'm  proud  that 
benefit:^  have  Increased  by  68i  percent  since 
1969. 

Yes,  63.5  percent.  Ordinarllv,  th's  kind  of 
gaj!!  would  represent  a  mllesto:;e  in  .so-ial 
and  economic  progress. 

But  InOatlon  has  voraciously  eaten  up  the 
dollars  added  to  Social  Serurlty  checks  cf 
recent  years. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  nt  v.hat  has  hapne'^pd 
since  1972.  To  Improve  the  lot  of  the  elder!y. 
Congress  enacted  a  prr-pcsal  I  .sponsored  for 
a  20  percent  Increas?  in  S'X'lal  .Socurity  bene- 
fits, and  It  al5o  approved  a  mechanism  In- 
tended henceforth  to  make  Social  Security 
inflation-proof,  through  autom.itic  cost-ol- 
Itvlns  adjustments  at  yearly  Intervale. 

la  other  words,  we  hoped  thsAwe  had 
raised  the  benefit  base  to  a  reasonsf^le  level, 
so  that  It  would  be  possible  to  stop  playing 
"catch-up  ball"  with  per.slstent  laflatlou. 
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A  few  months  later,  however.  It  became 
clear  that  the  elderly  were  again  falling 
behind.  The  20  percent  was  being  rapidly 
overtaken  by  an  Inflation  running  wild  \4^tta^ 
budget  items  of  special  Importance  to'^e 
elderly:  food,  shelter,  and  health  care. 

And  so  the  Congress  once  again  had  to 
take  emergency  action.  And  as  it  turned 
out,  we  had  to  make  It  an  across-the-board 
Increase.  That  is,  we  applied  the  same  per- 
centage of  increase  to  the  low-payment 
beneficiary  as  well  as  to  the  high-Income 
one.  Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  a 
sliding  scale  for  greater  equity,  but  a  com- 
plex procedural  situation — together  with  the 
press  of.  time  and  Administration  opposi- 
tion— made  that  impossible. 

The  result  was  a  two-part.  11  percent  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  during  1974. 

It  should  be  clear,  from  this  brief  descrip- 
tion, that  the  first  requirement  for  attain- 
ing economic  security  In  retirement  Is  to 
stop  Infiatlon. 

What  are  the  next  steps? 

I  believe  that  our  government  and  people 
did  a  very  sensible  thing  back  in  1935  by 
adopting  a  social  insurance  system  requiring 
payroll  contributions,  rather  than  adopting 
a  program  of  doles  financed  by  general  taxa- 
tion. 

As  one  eminent  witness  told  o\ir  Commit- 
tee at  a  hearing  on  Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security: 

"Wage  earners  are  willing  to  contribute 
because  they  will  receive  benefits  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  when  they  or  their  families  need 
them  most.  For  centuries,  working  people 
have  learned  that  one  cannot  get  something 
for  nothing,  at  least  you  cannot  count  on 
it." 

Yes,  Social  Security,  conforming  to  our 
strong  work  ethic.  Is  psychologically  sound 
for  the  United  States.  But_l»  ijt  adequate  and 
Is  It  fair? 

W©  have  a  long  distance  to  go  to  achieve 
overall  adequacy. 

Part  of  our  shortfall  can  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  average  monthly  benefits.  Even 
with  the  new  11  percent  Increase,  these 
levels  will  be: 

$181  for  the  typical  retired  worker. 

$310  for  a  retired  couple,  and 

$177  for  an  aged  widow. 

Another  measure  of  Inadequacy  is  the 
number  of  older  persons  living  In  statistical 
poverty:  ^about  3.5  million  still  are  poverty 
stricken. 

To  deal  with  that  problem  and  with  the 
overall  challenge  of  retirement  Income,  I 
have  my  own  set  of  goals. 

First,  I  believe  that  we  should  end  poverty 
once  and  for  all  among  older  Americans.  It 
is  intolerable  that  the  elderly  must  pay  so 
personal  a  price  for  vast  economic  changes 
not  of  their  making.  Many  who  have  been 
poor  most  of  their  lives  deserve  help  now. 
Those  who  were  not  poor  until  they  became 
old  must  be  rescued  from  economic  despair. 
And  so,  our  first  prlortiy  should  be  to  lr.i- 
prove  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program  which  went  Into  effect  at  the  start 
of  this  year.  It  should  be  broadened  and 
upgraded  until  it  brings  all  older  Americans 
who  need  It  above  bare  poverty  standards. 

Second,  the  nation  should  adopt  a  goal  of 
"adequacy"  for  retirement  Income,  draw- 
ing upon  Social  Security,  private  pensions, 
and  other  sources  for  a  reasonable  "nJx."  At 
our  hearings  on  "Future  Directions  In^Soclal 
Security,"  we  are  paying  si>ecial  hee?  to  the 
potential  role  of  ecoh  of  the  components  In 
this  "mix."  ' 

Third,  the  Sx:lal  Security  system  should 
be  re-ezamineil  with  a  greater  eye  to  social 
Justice.  The  payroll  tax  now  bears  heavily 
upon  low-income  groups,  and  many  minority 
members  ih  that  group  don't  live  long 
enough  to  collect  benefltp.  Propoaale  for 
greater  equity  are  being  considered  at  the 
"Future   Directions"    hearlOgs,    along    with 


suggestions  for  more  sensible  treatment  of 
women. 

CHALLENGE    NO.    2:     HEALTH 

A  second  great  challenge  to  the  elderly  of 
this  nation — ant'  to  th©  people  who  care 
about  the  elderly — Is  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive health  care. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  many  people 
thought  Medicare  was  all  about,  when  It  was 
enacted  in  1965.  I  supported  Medicare  then 
and  I  support  it  now.  But  I  think  that  the 
Medicare  of  lt74  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  Coverage  has  dwindled,  and  the  cost 
to  the  participant  has  gone  up. 

Look  at  wh;  .  has  happened.  The  monthly 
preniium  for  doctor  fees  under  Medicare  v..is 
$3  00  In  1966  and  It  now  stands  at  J6  30. 
Th.e  deductible — a  kind  of  down  payment 
on  the  hospital  bill  the  patient  must  Vav — 
was  S40  In  1966  and  now  It  Is  $84.  Coinsur- 
ance, the  pan  of  the  hospital  bill  the  patient 
pays  after  60  days,  has  gone  from  a  daiiv 
rate  of  $10  to  $21. 

These  charges  make  a  deep  rent  In  retire- 
ment budgets,  but  they  reflect  only  a  pcr- 
tion  of  the  high  costs  of  health  care  for  (  kier 
Americans.  Uncovered  by  Medicare  are  such 
necessities  as  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drags,  dental  services,  eyeglasses,  and  hea:- 
ing  aid.  Today,  le.^s  than  40"^^  of  the  co=t  of 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  is  covered  by  tl.e 
Medicare  program. 

Another  problem  is  the  damaging  effects 
caused  by  the  drastic  curtailment  of  in-home 
services.  I'm  speaking  about  carefully  man- 
aged home  health  programs  which  can  en- 
able many  111  or  incapacitated  persons  to  re- 
main at  home.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
in -home  services,  when  appropriate,  can  save 
dollEurs.  More  important.  In-home  services  can 
prevent  family  disruption  and  needless 
placement  in  an  institution. 

And  yet,  because  of  restrictive  HEW  poli- 
cies sine©  1969,  th©  number  of  home  health 
agencies  has  declined  and  th©  percentage  of 
Medicare  funds  for  their  services  is  now  less 
th&n  1  percent. 

This  trend,  to  my  mind,  Is  a  calamity.  At  a 
time  when  costs  keep  going  up  In  hospitals 
and  in  nursing  homes — and  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  much  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  "al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization,"  the  Ad- 
ministration is  withholding  support  from 
home  services. 

You  hava  already  seen  the  photograph  of 
one  Idaho  woman  who  was  happy  to  receive 
treatment  at  home  with  her  family.  I've 
spoken  to  many  others  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  part  of  Idaho  with  that 
kind  of  service.  I've  spoken  to  the  providers 
of  such  services,  and  they  are  hanging  by 
Just  a  few  tlireads,  not  knowing  when  the 
next  Federal  policy  shift  or  Cost  of  Living 
Council  directive  may  force  them  to  shut 
down.  And  if  they  shut  down,  people  who 
had  a  Chance  to  stay  out  of  institutions  may 
find  themselves  In  a  bed  they  don't  really 
need,  trying  to  adjust  to  an  Institutional 
routine,  when  with  a  little  help,  they  could 
have  stayed  at  home. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  one  who  claims  that 
In-home  services  can  substitute  for  insti- 
tutional care  In  every  case. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  need  for 
good,  appropriate  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  Is  certain  to  rise  as  the  number  of  old 
■^derly — those  past  age  75 — continues  to  in- 
crease. One  of  the  sobering  considerations 
about  this  trend  Is  that  the  largest  Increase 
In  this  upper-age  bracket  will  occur  among 
women  and  many  of  them  will  be  widows. 
These  very  women,  who  may  well  have 
nursed  their  husbands  In  earlier  days,  are 
not  likely  to  have  such  personal  care  avail- 
able to  them  when  they  decline. 

We  are  going  to  need  more  Institutional 
care,  along  with  more  home-health  care.  It 
is  not  elther-or.  We  must  have  both. 

Wouldn't  you  think,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
need,  that  the  President's  new  proposal  for  a 


national  health  scheme  would  encourage 
home  health  care?  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
reduce  allowable  visits.  In  addition,  it  would 
raise  coinsurance  and  it  would  raise  deducti- 
bles and  it  would  introduce  a  welfare  income 
t€st  into  Medicare:  something  Congress 
sought  to  avoid  when  it  designed  that 
prograni . 

Our  nation  now  stands  on  the  verge,  ap- 
parently of  a  great  debate  on  national 
health  Insurasice  coverage  for  all  Americans. 

It  would  be' unfortunate — and  it  would  be 
resrretuve — for  a  new  health  plan  to  buy 
watered -down  protection  for  the  whole  pop- 
ul';'i(  r  at  the  expense  of  the  elderly.  Medl- 
c.'ire  si-.ould  be  improved,  not  riddled  or 
wen;  e  eel.  if  the  nation's  great  decisions  on 
health  cire  are  to  be  constructive,  far- 
.=:!e}ited,  and  humane. 

CHALLENGE    NO.    3:     OLDER    WORKERS 

This  lecture  can  be  stretched  only  so  far, 
&nd  I  will  not  deal  with  housing — which  is 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  but  not 
sv.s,^enced  need — because  of  the  Presidential 
moriitorium  of  over  a  year  ago.  Nor  will  I 
cl"  ..!  V  ith  such  important  subjects  as  the 
r'e  i-'opn'.rn,  of  social  service  networks  with 
the  help  of  the  significant,  but  little  under- 
stood. Older  ."imericans  Act. 

Esther.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  matter 
that  might  not,  at  first,  seem  to  be  w-ithln 
t.he  pur\iew  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agiiig.  I'm  referring  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  men  and  women  In  their  40s 
and  50s  facing  the  loss  or  curtailment  of 
e.Tiployment.  These  are  the  so-called  "older 
workers."  persons  whose  lives  are  disrupted 
by  layoffs,  plant  shutdowns,  or  their  own 
decision  to  change  employment  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  "second  career." 

To  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  "older 
worker"  is  someone  of  age  46  or  over;  and 
once  unemployed,  the  older  worker  Is  un- 
likely to  have  a  quick  return  to  the  labor 
force. 

Their  stay  of  Idleness  is  far  longer  than 
that  for  younger  workers,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  return  to  a  comparable  job  Is  dim.  par- 
ticularly for  those  over  55. 

Not  encupli  attention  is  being  paid  to 
clflr-r  vc'riios.  e\en  though  it  is  clear  that 
somethii.g  is  very  much  amiss.  Many  per- 
s;  ns.  esoecially  mature  individuals  who  have 
teen  breadwinners  for  decades,  finally  give 
up  icoking  for  work  and  become  labor  force 
dropouts 

We  have  .''nnle  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rumoer  of  idle  older  workers  increases  sig- 
:iUicant;y  as  they  reach  their  mid-fifties. 
Many  run  out  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  are  too  young  even  for  reduced  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  Theirs  Is  a  pecuhrtr 
kind  of  limbo. 

Unless  we  are  wise  enough  to  make  better 
use  of  older  workers,  we  wUl  lose  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  seasoned,  knowledgeable 
Americans  capable  of  doing  a  Job.  The  right 
kind  of  manjxjwer  training,  therefore,  wUl 
become  even  more  vital  for  those  who  must, 
out  of  choice  or  sheer  necessity,  find  new 
careers. 

In  fact,  two  or  more  careers  may  become 
the  common  pattern  in  our  labor  force  and 
in  other  nations.  Recent  studies  show  that 
the  older  workers  problems  and  age  discrim- 
ination Is  rampant  in  Europe.  Want  ads  ask 
for  "recent  college  graduates  "  or  "junior  ex- 
ecutives"; "No  one  over  age  40  need  apply." 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we've  had  a  law 
since  1967  Intended  to  counteract  such  bias, 
and  it's  true  that  the  want  ads  here  are  not 
as  blatant  as  they  once  were.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  strengthen  enforcement 
of  this  statute,  but  laws  can't  help  as  much 
as  a  better  understandmg  of  the  depend- 
able service  older  workers  usually  render. 
Older  workers  of  today  have  problems  be- 
cause their  younger  employers  hold  the 
wrong  Impression  of  their  capabilities. 
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TH*  WORLD- vmr 

My  perspective  tbua  far  has  been  directed 
prlm&rUy  upoa  the  SJaited  States,  with  an 
occasional  tip  of  the  hat  to  other  nations. 

But.  whether  Ifs  energy  or  aging,  the  world 
and  all  ita  people  spin  together. 

A  recent  United  Nations  survey  notes  that 
the  world's  population  Is  aging:  Ihe  number 
of  persona  60  years  or  oltler  In  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  hicreased  by  100  million 
persons  between  1950  and  1970,  reaching  a 
grand  total  of  almost  960  mUllon. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  mere  25 
years  away.  It  will  reach  nearly  600  mllUon. 

That,  my  friends,  represeivts  a  projected 
Increase  of  100  percent  in  30  years. 

The  UN  survey,  I  believe,  makes  se\ornl 
Important  points  lu  the  followinj;  summa- 
tion on  eiypandlng  longevity. 

"At  no  time  In  the  existence  of  the  human 
species  have  so  many  individuals  lived  Into 
old  age.  When  the  elderly  were  few,  there 
was  a  place  for  those  who  lived  Into  old  age 
In  the  social  structare.  Past  values  and  tra- 
ditions supported  the  place  of  older  persons 
In  the  family  and  community.  With  urban- 
ization and  secularization  of  societies  ac- 
companied by  higher  rates  of  mobility,  rapid 
social  change  and  value  systems  which  tend 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  the  individual 
over  the  responsibilities  of  the  .social  group, 
there  Is  a  breakdown  In  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  human  needs,  especially  tho-e 
of  the  aged." 

A    WOBU)    ASSEMBLY     ON     AGING 

This  universal  phenomenon,  taking  dlller- 
iag  forms  in  dltlerlDg  parts  "or  tbe  world. 
deflerves  lnt«iialv*  atteBtlon  within  nAtUm;; 
and  careful  comnartaons  aTimr»g  natlocvB.  I 
bav*.  tawrefcac.  propooed  tlwt  a  World  A-- 
amibly  «i  Aging  be  held  wltliin  the  next 
few  ytnam,  probably  rnvder  the  ansplcea  of 
Xi»  United  Nattons. 

I  chose  the  word  "as.sombly"  ad\  l.sedlr.  I 
(ttd  not  want  to  gt*«  tlM  Intprcarlon  that  I 
wa«  rtirom mending  a  conference  at  wblrh 
bioio0cal  sdenttetB  »nd  social  scientists 
would  trade  not^s  on  aging.  Se-.eral  interna - 
tianal  meetings  now  serve  that  function  ad- 
mirably. 

Instead.  I  believe  that  a  World  A-sf^mbly  on 
Aging  should  be  called  to  Involve  govern- 
ments In  a  cooperative  venture  which  would 
help  each  nation  determine  what  kind  of 
commitments  mu.n  be  made  at  a  time  when 
increasingly  large  segmei.ts  of  the  popula- 
tion live  longer. 

On  the  ba."!is  of  whrit  we  now  know,  we 
already  have  many  questions,  such  as: 

How  much  of  an  economy  should  be  com- 
mitted to  retirement  Incomr? 

How  do  we  deal  with  the  problem  of  skills 
which  become  obsolete  by  the  time  workers 
become  mlddlc-eged  In  Industrial  countries? 

If  nations  around  the  world  follow  one 
after  the  other  In  establishing  lower  com- 
pulsory retirement  ages,  how  will  the  lower 
number  of  productive  years  afTect  life-styles 
and  retirement? 

The  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment — conducted  In  1972 — provides 
a  helpful,  but  not  exact,  example  of  wliat 
could  be  done  on  aging.  One  of  the  second- 
ary, but  significant  achievements  of  tiiat 
conference  was  the  pacKaglng  of  important 
Information  about  environmental  issues. 
Aging  needs  a  similar  inventory  as  the  start- 
ing jx)int  for  an  exchange  of  idea-s. 
The  first  steps  toward  a  World  Assembly 
^  are  now  under  way.  I  am  receiving  encour- 
agmg  support  from  gerontologists  and  others 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  believe 
that  the  assembly  could  become  a  reality  by 
1976  or  1977. 

CONCLUSION 

EarllMT  in  this  lectuw  I  said  that  aging  is 
not  foralaslea. 
?      Now  tturt  you  hare  aged  for  40  minutes  or 


so  while  listening,  you  have  even  man  reason 
to  believe  this  statement  is  true. 

ni  close  now  by  saying  that  the  work  of 
the  8«B»ta  Coininttt«a  on  Aging,  my  own 
relatlonahlpe  with  my  parents  and  my  wife's 
parents,  and  talks  with  young  and  old  people 
throughout  the  country  have  provided  me 
with  differing  irtslghts  into  the  agti.g  process 
and  Its  Impact  upon  people. 

I've  come  to  agree  heartily  with  an  ener- 
getic elderly  lady  from  BoLse  who  once  .said: 
"The  young  person  who  rejects  age  rejectj 
his  future  self." 

Each  of  ua.  If  we  are  fortunate,  ha^  a 
rendezvous  with  old  age. 

That  culmination  can  be  tragic,  as  It  now 
so  often  Is.  Or  It  can  be  a  period  of  personal 
growth  and  luinilment. 

I  constantly  meet  older  persons  who  have 
found  more  than  a  new  lease  on  life.  They 
have  found  an  entirely  new  life. 

Not  everyone  Is  as  ambitious,  of  course,  ar, 
the  85-year-old  mother  of  the  Governor  In 
my  neighboring  State  of  Oregon.  She's  de- 
cided to  run  for  the  poet  he  will  vacate  next 
year.  In  order  ^  contlni»e  her  son's  work 
and  program.  She  has  since  decided,  by  the 
way,  not  to  withdraw,  largely  on  the  ground.s 
that  she  has  in.ade  oince-holders  more  aware 
of  the  feellnps  of  older  persons. 

I  like  her  spirit,  and  I  was  very  much 
impre!?sed  with  a  statement  she  made  on  na- 
tional television  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  said 
that  if  persons  live  to  be  60.  they  should 
start  thinking  about  how  they  will  use  their 
brains  when  they  reach  age  70  and  bryond. 
Her  attitude  is  positive. 
I  iiope  tt  is  contagious. 
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OIL  PROFITS 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  oil  com  panics  are  releasing  quarterly 
reports  whlc*  iixUcate  Very  sizable  in- 
creases in  profits. 

This  should  be  good  news  for  everyone 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  companies 
are  going  to  tiave  to  make  huge  invest- 
ments this  year  and  in  the  coming  decade 
if  we  are  to  attain  our  national  goals  in 
energy  production. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  fared  rather  poorly,  despite 
the  impressions  to  the  contrary  being 
conveyed  in  much  of  the  national  media. 
It  has  not  attained  the  pro^tability  of 
other  major  industries.  ( 

Mr.  President,  politicians!  who  have 
been  riding  the  energy  issi*  for  their 
own  purposes,  have  been  aw^tlng  these 
quarterly  reports  so  that  tl^ey  can  be 
used  as  ammunition  in  ancAher  emo- 
tional outburst  against  the  petroleum 
producers.  Reason,  not  emotion.  Is  the  key 
to  resolving  the  energy  crisis.  The  Ari- 
zona Republic,  in  an  editorial  last  Satur- 
day, brought  out  some  Important  con- 
siderations regarding  oil  profits.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OiX'S    PttOFITS 

Motorists  understandably  are  annoyed  by 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline,  and.  when 
they  read  that  oU  Industry  profits  climbed 
even  faster  last  y«ar,  by  70.9  per  cent,  many 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  demands  of  liberal 
congressmen  for  a  roUback. 

What  tba  oongressmMi  overtook  Is  that, 
despite  taie  recent  Jump  In  eamtnga.  oU  stiU 
is  not  m  very  profitable  industry. 

Over    ttM   last  Cye    7«ars.    according   to 


Forbes  magazine,  the  median  return  on 
equity  of  the  SO  biggest  oil  companies  wa-; 
only  10.3  per  cent,  well  below  the  median 
return  of  11.4  per  cent  for  all  U.S.  Indus- 
tries.   > 

The  Jan.  1  l.ssue  of  Forbes  ranked  the  8^ 
largest  corporations  In  the  United  States 
In  profitability.  On  that  list,  Texaco  was 
235th  In  averaj^e  flve-j-ear  return  on  equity 
and  234th  in  average  return  on  capital. 

Exxon  was  2e9th  in  return  on  equity  and 
211th  In  return  on  capital. 
Mobil  on,  40Oth  and  306th. 
Standard    Oil    of    California,    427th    and 
208th. 

Standard  of  Indiana.  479th'  and  399th. 
Sun  on,  505th  and  467th. 
Gulf,  512th  and  425th. 
Shell,  626th  and  462nd. 
Getty,  637th  and  489th. 
Atlantic  Richfield,  64Gth  and  563rd. 
Nor  does  the  stock  market,  which  knows 
a  t'ood  deal  more  about  the  oil  Industry  than 
do  liberal  congressmen,  think  much  of  the 
Industry's    future.    It    gives   Texaco,    Exxon, 
and  Mobil  each  a  price-earnings  ratio  of  5. 
Tlie  oil  Industry  actually   Is  a  good  de.il 
less  profitable  than  any  of  the  newspapers 
which  constantly  fault  it. 

Knight  Newspapers,  for  eample,  rank 
132nd  in  return  on  equity  and  177th  In  re- 
turn on  capital;  the  Tlmes-Mlrror  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  211th  and 
197th;  the  redoubtable  Washington  Post, 
Inc.,  2i5th  anw  286th. 

There  are  two  other  facts  Uiote  who  talk 
about  profiteering  overlook. 

One  is  that  most  of  the  rise  In  profits  lai>t 
year  came  from  abroad  and  reflected  tlie  dc- 
valuatloh  of  the  dollar. 

The  other  Is  that  oil  companies  plow  back 
their  profits  and  then  some. 

According  to  Chase  Manliattan  Bank.  In 
the  last  five  years  global  capital  expendi- 
tures of  30  large  oil  companies  exceeded 
their  earnings  by  almost  67  per  cent.  For  the 
United  States  alone.  Investments  amounted 
to  approximately  twice  as  much  as  profits. 
The  rise  In  profits  enables  companies  to 
Increase  capital  eiuendltures  further.  In 
the  same  quarter  that  saw  Sun  Oil's  earn- 
ings rise  by  85  per  cent,  the  company's  ex- 
penditures for  new  drUUng  in  the  United 
States  sextupled,  from  $20  mUllon  to  $120 
million. 

Without  such  expenditures,  the  United 
States  would  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  the  Mideast  for  oil.  with  all  the  con- 
sequences that  motorists  who  recently  had 
to  wait  in  line  for  an  hour  to  buy  $3  worth 
or  gas  know. 

Those  who  demand  a  roUback,  falsely  as- 
-serting  that  oU  profits  are  too  high,  would 
subject  motorists  to  a  recurrence  of  such 
an  experience. 


)         

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  la^t 
Monday  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  National  Aviation  CTub 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  subject 
"Panama  Canal:  Pawn  in  International 
Power  Politics." 

While  I  did  not  have  the  opportunitcy 
and  privilege  of  hearing  Congressman 
Flood's  address.  I  have  read  his  remarks 
on  that  occasion  with  great  interest.  I 
am  very  much  in  accord  with  the  views 
that  he  expressed. 

Congressman  Flood  reviewed  the 
canal's  history  and  very  ably  discussed 
the  Issues  associated  with  its  future  and 
our  Nation's  responsibility  with  respect 
thereto. 


/ 


So  that  many  others  may  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  his 
speech,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  ■- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panama    Canal:    Pawn    in   International 

PowEK  PoLrrics 

(By  Hon.  Dai^iel  J.  Flood) 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  National 
Aviation  Club.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

Among  the  most  gravely  vital  issues  now 
before  the  Congress  are  those  affecting  what 
Is  the  Jug^ar  vein  of  the  Americas:  (1)  the 
threat  to  continued  undUuted  United  States 
sovereign  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal;  and  (2)  the  completion  of 
the  Canal's  suspended  major  modernization 
(Ho.  Kept.  No.  92*1629.  p.  36). 

Before  these  subjects  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood and  evaluated.  It  is  essential  to 
know  certain  elemental  facts  in  canal  his- 
tory: 

First,  in  1901,  In  a  treaty  •wKh  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  made  the  long 
term  commitment  to  construct  and  operate 
an  Isthmian  canal  undeiAbe  rules  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Second,  In   1902,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  acquire  by  treaty  the  "per- 
petual control"  of  a  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  all  property  in  it,  for  the 
I  "perpetual**  operation  of  the  Canal. 

Third,  In  1903,  after  the  secession  of  Pan- 
ama from  Colombia,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Panama  a  grant  "in  perpetuity" 
of  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  over 
the  Indispensable  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  known  as  the  Canal  Zone  for  $10,000.- 
000.  This  sum,  though  small  on  the  basis  of 
1974  values.  Is  greater  than  that  paid  for 
either  Florida  or  Alaska.  In  the  same  treaty, 
our  country  assumed  the  annual  obligation 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  $250,000,  previ- 
ously paid  by  that  company  to  Colombia. 
This  annuity.  Justifiably  adjusted  In  the  1936 
treaty  and  gratuitously  Increased  in  the  1965 
Treaty,  is  not  a  "rental"  for  the  xise  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  so  often  stated  in  the  press, 
but  only  the  augmented  annuity  of  the 
Panama  RaUroad.  the  entire  stock  of  which 
was  bought  by  the  United  States  for  the  un- 
restricted use  of  that  raU  line  for  construc- 
ing  the  canal  and  Its  later  maintenance  and 
o^ratton. 

,'  Fourth,  after  acquiring  the  Zone,  the 
tJnlted  States  obtained  title  to  all  privately 
owned  land  and  property  in  It  from  Indi- 
vidual owners,  making  the  Zone  our  most 
expensive  territorial  acquisition,  estimated  in 
1973  to  have  cost  $161,938,571,  which  is  more 
than  the  costs  of  all  our  other  acquisitions 
combined  (Congressional  Record:  Vol.  119, 
pt.   14,  p.  18431).  ^ 

PUtb,  the  United  States  betweefi  1904  and 
1914  constructed  the  Canal  in  a  spot  that  was 
the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution,  transfonasing  the  Zone 
and  surrounding  areas  Into  models  of  tropi- 
cal health  and  sanitation  that  won  world 
acclaim  and  has  served  as  a  force  for  politi- 
cal stability. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  under  a  1914 
Treaty  with  Colombia,  ratified  in  1923,  paid 
that  country  $25,000,000  and  gave  It  valuaUe 
transit  rlghta  in  the  use  of  both  the  Canal 
and  RaUroad.  In  return  Colombia,  the  sov- 
erslgn  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  November  3, 
1903.  recognized  the  title  to  both  the  Canal 
and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and  abso- 
lutely" In  the  United  States. 

Seventh,  the  total  Investment  of  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  in  the  canal  enW- 
prise,  including  Its  defenae.  frtun  1904 
through  Jtme  SO.  1871,  was  $6,696,745,000. 
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Eighth,  Article  tV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of 
the  VS.  Constitution  vests  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  solely  In  the  Cwigress,  which 
Includes  the  Hovise  of  Bepresentattves  as 
well  as  the  Senate. 

Prom  all  erf  the  above,  the  evidence  Is  con- 
clusive that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
squatter  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Panama 
Canal  biit  its  lawful  owner.  In  addition,  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
It  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Wilson  vs.  Shaw,  204  VS.  24,  1907,  at  31-3) 
ar.d  no  amount  of  demagoguery  or  sophistry 
can  alter  the  essential  facts. 

As  was  foreseen  by  the  able  leaders  of  our 
government.  In  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
Century,  who  developed  our  historic  Isth- 
mian Canal  policies,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal,  In  a  realistic  sense,  form 
part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States; 
and  today  it  transits  some  15,000  vessels  an- 
nually. Thus  Its  continued  efficient  operation 
and  protection  are  Just  as  vital  to  Inter- 
oceanic  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security 
as  are  the  safe  navigation  and  defense  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  Mississippi  River. 

Perceptive  students  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
In  recent  years  have  Increasingly  recognized 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  been 
infiltrated  by  elements  hostile  to  continued 
United  States  sovereign  control  over  the  U.S. 
owned  Canal  Zone.  Its  record  has  been  one 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsification.  Its 
purpose  has  been  not  the  protection  of 
United  States  li^terests  at  Panama  but  the 
waging  of  campaigns  of  deceit  against  the 
people  of  our  country  as  so  often  Illustrated 
by  that  agency's  repeated  efforts  to  dis- 
member the  Canal  Zone  by  piecemeal 
erosions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  RaUroad,  the  State  Department 
planned  to  liquidate  that  important  rail  link 
and  actually  succeeded  in  giving  away  its 
freight  yards  and  passenger  stations  in  Pan- 
ama City  and  Colon.  The  Congress  stepped 
into  the  situation  and  after  thorough  study 
of  the  road's  operations,  saved  the  main  line. 
Now,  you  have  a  railroad  without  its  de- 
signed terminals.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
more  stupid? 

It  was.  therefore,  no  surprise  to  a  grow- 
ing number  of  well  Informed  members  of  the 
Congress,  when  on  February  7.  1974,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  and 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister,  Juan  A.  Tack, 
without  advance  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress, signed  an  8-polnt  "agreement  on  prin- 
ciples" to  govern  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
canal  treaty.  (Congressional  Record,  Vol.  120, 
Feb.  13,  1974.  p.  2988.) 

Stripped  of  Its  ambiguities,  contradictions 
and  fallacies,  this  piece  of  diplomatic  trick- 
ery is  a  blu^rint  for  an  abject  surrender  of 
United  States  tTeaty-based  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  our  most  strategic 
waterway  that  is  certain  to  open  a  Pandora's 
Box  of  difiDcuItles.  Related  to  these  vrUl  be 
the  treaty  rights  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Colombia  as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  marl- 
time  nations  that  use  the  canal  and  have 
to  pay  tolls.  Sc«ne  of  these  countries  are 
already  delving  Into  the  situation  and  will 
undoubtedly  take  steps  to  protect  their 
interests. 

As  to  the  appeal  so  often  made  to  North 
American  Idealism  and  generosity  In  the 
form  of  "returning"  the  Canal  Zone  to  Pan- 
ama, what  are  the  facts?  That  country  prior 
to  November  3,  1903,  was  a  part  of  Colombia, 
from  which  It  seceded.  It  did  this  only  after 
years  of  frustrated  waiting  for  Colombia 
to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
at  the  Panama  site.  When  Panamanian  lead- 
ers saw  their  long  hoped  for  project  endan- 
gered by  the  authorised  construction  of  a 
canal  at  Nlcaragiia.  Panama  revtrited  and 
declared  its  independence  from  Colombia  to 
obtain  Utils  vital  waterway. 


When  construction  by  the  United  States 
was  started  in  1904  the  Jubilation  of  the 
Panamanian  people  was  practically  unani- 
mous. As  foreseen,  extensive  employment  ol 
Panamanians  and  other  economic  advan- 
tages quickly  brought  a  prosperity  to  Par>- 
ama  not  equally  elsewhere  in  Central 
America. 

Panama's  Jurisdiction  over  what  was  to  be- 
come the  Ci^nal  Zone  territory  was  brief, 
officially  ceasing  on  ratification  of  the  19r3 
Treaty,  which  was  February  26.  1904.  This 
means  that  Panama  had  Jurisdiction  over  f-e 
Zone  for  only  three  months  and  23  days — a 
very  weak  basis  on  w^hich  to  Justify  giving 
Panama  the  Zone  territory.  If  the  Zone  Is 
to  b3  given  to  any  country  it  shoxilti  not  Ve 
to  P*anama  but  to  Colombia;  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Congress  would  be  lust  as  Ed- 
mant  in  opposing  such  proposal  as  It  is  to 
giving  It  to  Panama. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  a 
mistaken  gesture  of  friendship  and  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Department,  on 
September  14,  1960,  after  the  adjournment  cf 
the  Congress  and  In  disregard  of  a  •  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House  of  Representative?; 
by  a  vote  of  382  to  12  In  opposition  to  the 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Zone,  di- 
rected that  it  be  flown  at  one  place  In  the 
Canal  Zone  as  "visual  evidence"  of  Pana- 
ma's "titular  sovereifrnty"  over  that  territory. 
Instead  of  Improving  relations  this  action 
served  to  extend  the  breach  In  the  dikes 
of  our  Juridical  structure  on  the  Isthmus 
caused  by  the  1936  and  1965  Treaties,  with 
the  predicted  result  that  Panama  would  In- 
terpret such  display  as  an  admission  by  the 
United  States  of  full  Panamanian'  sov- 
ereignly. Today,  Panama  flaps  are  flylnp  fr'->'-i 
one  end  of  the  Zone  to  the  other  equal  ■with 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  even  on  such 
vital  structures  as  the  locks,  thus  tending  to 
promote  agitations  for  full  Panamanian  con- 
trol. Most  certainly,  these  fi^gs  should  be 
removed  for  the  flag  has  only  one  meaning 
and  that  Is  sovereignty;  and  the  only  flag 
that  should  fly  in  the  Zone  is  that  of  the 
United  States. 

What  Is  meant  by  "tlt"l.ir  sovereignty" 
that  has  been  so  often  used  in  the  press? 
This  expression  has  a  long  history  going 
back  to  the  time  of  Secretary  Hay  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft.  who  recognized  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  1903  Treaty  Panama  retained 
what  those  statesmen  In  an  unft»tunate  sl;p 
of  language,  called  a  "titular  sovereignty" 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Actually  no  such  phrase  can  be  found  In 
the  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  Canal  Zone.  Neither  a  Secretarv 
of  State  nor  any  government  functionary  had 
the  authority  then  or  at  any  time  to  Imnly 
any  ciu'tallment  whatever  of  the  total  sov- 
ereignty as  defined  In  the  Treaty.  Any 
abridgement  involving  the  disposal  of  terri- 
tory or  other  property  of  the  United  States 
would  require  the  preponderant  action  cf 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  At  best,  "titu- 
lar sovereignty**  can  only  mean  a  reversion- 
ary Interest  on  the  part  of  Panama  In  the 
scJe  event  the  United  States  should  abandon 
the  Canal  or  fall  to  meet  Its  treaty  oWlga- 
tlMis^/{o  maintain,  operate,  sanitate  and 
protect  it.  De^lte  my  repeated  requests,  the 
State  Department  has  failed  to  correct  thai 
unfortunate  error,  "titular  sovereignty" 
vi^ilch  failure  has  added  to  the  public  con- 
fusion surrounding  tl>e  Canal  Zotte  sov- 
ereignty questiotL 

As  previously  indicated,  there  are  only 
two  basic  Issues  regarding  the  Panama  Canal : 
(1)  continued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Z^ne;  and  (2)  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  canal.  AU  other 
matters,  however  in^ortant,  including  the 
extensively  propagandlxed  aea  level  proposal, 
are  asserted  to  be  "irrelevant"  (Ho.  Rept. 
No.  92-1629.  p.  36). 
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The  prolonged  eglUtJons  over  Canal  Zone 
sovcrelt;nty  have  served  to  delay  and  con- 
fuse the  proper  solution  for  major  moderni- 
zation, with  resulting  Inconvenience  to  the 
users  of  the  Canal   and   those   who  cerate 

As  to  /Whether  the  United  States  should 
s  i.-render  Us  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zj.'ie  to  Panama,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  how 
our  people  feel.  Following  a  national  TV 
debate  on  this  question  over  The  Advocate 
program  on  March  15.  1973.  more  than  12  000 
citizens  reported  their  vlevs.  with  86  percent 
of  them  against  any  surrender  at  Panama 
In  recent  weeks,  my  own  correspondence 
from  48  of  the  United  States  and  abroad  Is 
almost  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
jected give-away.  In  addition.  State  Lepis- 
tures  have  passed  resolutions  opposing  It  and 
more  are  la  the  process  of  doing  so. 

As  stated  on  other  occasions.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  cause  another  tlmf- 
wastlng  confrontation  with  the  Congress 
than  to  send  to  it  a  treaty  caUlng  for  the 
transfer  to  Panama  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
territory.  In  that  event,  the  Congress.  In  the 
exercise  of  lu  Constltutioclal  responsibility 
(U.S.  Constitution.  Art.  IV,  Section  3.  Clause 
2)  wUl  dispose  of  such  a  pact  of  Intended 
subservience  where  it  belongs  — In  the  waste 
basket. 

United  States  policy  of  exclu.slve  sovereign 
control  OTer  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  is 
based  upon  realities,  including  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Colombia.  For  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  obligation  of  opera- 
ting and  defending  the  Canal  after  sur- 
render of  sovejelgaty  over  its  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  would  place  our 
country  In  the  position  of  having  grave 
responsibility  without  requisite  authority, 
which  is  unthinkable  in  the  management 
of  a  project  of  such  magnitude  of  Importance. 
The  operation  of  the  Canal  by  the  United 
States  on  an  extra-territorial  basis  In  a  land 
of  endless  intrigue  and  turmoil  could  only 
result  in  endless  oonlllcts  and  recrimina- 
tions. Besides,  it  would  result  in  the  removal 
of  an  Island  of  stability  on  the  Isthmus  that 
has  often  served  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
Panamanian  leaders  seeking  to  escape 
assassination.  One  of  the  most  recent 
Panamanians  to  seek  refuge  there  was 
Senora  Torrljos.  the  wife  of  Panama's  Chief 
of  Government,  during  an  attempt  to  depose 
her  husband  while  he  was  out  of  his  country. 
Most  certainly,  the  Congress  will  never 
appropriate  huge  funds  for  a  canal  project 
In  an  area  that  the  United  States  does  not 
control  and  that  during  the  last  70  years 
has  had  S9  presidents. 

To  clarify  the  sovereignty  question  there 
have  been  introduced  in  both  House  and 
Senate  multi-spoasored  and  fully  pro- 
United  States  resolutions  expressing  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  opposition  to  the 
surrender  at  Panama  of  any  of  our  sovereign 
rights,  power,  authority  or  property,  except 
by  treaty  authorized  In  advance  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  the  United  States.  The 
giveaways  contemplated  in  the  previously 
mentioned  "agreement  on  principles"  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  canal  treaty  were  not 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  are  obvious 
attempted  usurpations  of  power  that  must 
be  put  down. 

The  recent  attitude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  regards  the  sovereignty  issue  can 
have  no  reasonable  interpretation  aa  an 
honest  effort  to  ease  tensions.  Instead,  Its 
officials  know  that  Dictator  Torrljoe  of 
Panama  has  publicly  proclaimed  his  esteem 
for  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba,  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  Soriete.  and  openly 
threatened  violence  against  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  ii  the  strong  man  of  the  pro>Red 
de  facto  government  In  P&nama  to  wblch 
self  proclaimed  liberals  in  the  St«te  Depart- 
ment seek  to  deliver  our  Panama  CHinal. 
These   officials   have   not   even   troubled   to, 


stipulate  any  terms  for  payment  by  Panama 
for  the  billions  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  spent  on  thej  Canal 
enterprise  and  Its  defense. 

As  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Canal,  this  pi^ject  was  authorized 
in  1939  under  existing  treaty  provisions, 
started  In  1940.  but  suspended  in  1942  be- 
cause of  more  urgent  war  needs  after  the 
expenditure  of  some  $76,000,000,  mostly  for 
huge  lock  site  excavations  at  Miraflores  and 
Gatun  that  are  usable.  When  to  this  sum  are 
added  $95,000,000  spent  on  the  widening  of 
Oalllard  Cut  that  was  completed  in  1970.  the 
amounts  already  applied  toward  the  major 
modernization  of  the  Canal  total  more  than 
$171,000,000. 

During  World  War  n  there  was  developed 
in  the  Panama  Canal  organization,  as  a  re- 
sult of  war  experience,  what  is  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  which  won 
the  approval  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roo.se- 
velt  as  a  post  war  project.  Most  significantly, 
this  plan  docs  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama,  which  fact  is  a  paramount  consid- 
eration. Legislation  for  it,  now  pending  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  has  aroused  strong 
support  among  important  shipping  Interests, 
engineers,  ecologlsts,  navigators,  and  other 
experts,  including  Panama  Canal  pilots,  who 
know  more  about  the  marine  operations  of 
the  canal  than  any  other  professional  group 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  solution  has  the  great  advantage 
of  preserving  the  fresh  water  barrier  of 
Gatun  Lake  between  the  ocean.-, -thus  pre- 
venting the  infestation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the 
voracious  crown  of  thorns  starfish. 

When  the  long  overdue  work  on  the  major 
modernization  proposal  Is  resumed.  Its  eco- 
nomic and  other  advantages  to  the  Isthmus 
and  Interoceanlc  commerce  will  be  so  ob- 
vious that  current  agitations  in  Panama 
over  sovereignty  should  vanish  like  a  tropical 
fog  In  the  morning  sun. 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  long  been 
a  focal  area  of  conflict  because  Its  location 
Is  strategic.  Today.  Soviet  power  has  Cuba, 
Soviet  submarines  cruise  regularly  In  nearby 
waters,  and  the  main  Soviet  objective  Is  di- 
rected toward  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States,  making  that 
vital  waterway  a  pavvn  in  international  power 
politics.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  Involved  In  the 
Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question  Is  not 
United  States  control  versus  Panamanian  but 
continued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Zone  versus  U.S.S.R.  control;  and  these 
are  the  Issues  that  should  be  debated  In  th* 
Congress  and  the  mass  news  media.  The 
importance  of  these  questions  Ls  shown  by 
the  recent  co-sponsorshlp  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  35  members  of  a  resolution  opposing  any 
surrender  at  Panama  and  their  discussion  In 
Atlanta  of  the  current  meeting  of  O.A.S. 
foreign  ministers. 

The  elements  of  the  news  media  that  most 
loudly  advocate  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  are  precisely  those  that  .^irged 
United  States  support  to  Communist  MaO 
Tse-Tung  In  China  with  the  claim  that  he 
was  only  a  mild  agrarian  reformer  and  later 
urged  the  Installation  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
Cuba  while  ridiculing  evidence  that  Castro 
was  a  Red  revolutionary. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  prompt  action  on 
pending  measures  in  the  Congress  concern- 
ing sovereignty  and  major  modernization. 
Their  adoption  and  enactment,  respectively, 
will  quickly  clear  up  the  present  confused 
atmosphere  as  regards  United  States  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  fa- 
cilitate resumption  of  work  on  the  major 
Increase  of  transit  capacity  .And  long  needed 
operational  Improvements.  jCompletloa  of 
this  project  wlU  provide  at  least  cost  the 
best  canal  for  the  transit  of  Teasels  practic- 
able of  achievement  and  greatly  Increase  Ita 
concentratlonal  capabilities  for  our  naval 
forces.  The  last  will  be  of  Increasing  Impor- 


tance as  the  numbers  of  our  naval  vessels 
go  down  toward  their  pre-World  War  II  level. 
Thus  to  get  on  with  our  great  responsibili- 
ty and  obligation  to  enlarge  the  Panamri 
Canal  and  Improve  Its  operations,  we  must 
be  uncompromisingly  emphatic  in  declaring 
that  our  answer  to  any  proposed  abrogation 
or  curtailment  of  complete  United  States 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  re- 
sounding no;  and  we  will  say  it  again,  again 
and  again — NO! 


EDWIN  W.  MURPHY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Edwin  W.  Murphy,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the 
assistant  editor  for  Semor  Citizens  News. 
To  a  very  large  degree,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  owes  its  well- 
deserved  and  highly  respected  reputation 
to  people  like  Ed  Murphy. 

Tliroughout  his  long  career  in  journal- 
ism. Ed  was  an  activist  on  behalf  of  the 
di.'; advantaged  and  deprived.  He  was  al- 
ways in  the  forefront  on  Issues  of  direct 
concern  to  older  Americans:  medicare, 
social  security  increases,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  and  many  others. 

He  was  also  a  leading  advocate  for 
comprehensive  reform  in  our  private 
pension  system.  In  fact,  he  testified  very 
eloquently — citing  in  many  cases  his  per- 
sonal experiences — when  the  Committee 
on  Aging  conducted  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1970. 

Ed  Murphy  had  many  legislative  pri- 
orities for  aged  and  aging  Americans.  But 
his  No.  1  goal  was  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  our  private  pension  system. 
Ed  worked  in  excess  of  40  years,  but 
he  was  unable  to  accrue  sufficient  credits 
for  a  pension  by  the  time  he  reached  65. 
He  worked  for  three  newspapers,  each  of 
which  went  out  of  business.  Then  he  ob- 
tained employment  at  the  headquarters 
of  a  t^ade  union,  which  required  10  years 
of  service  to  be  eligible  for  vested  bene- 
fits. However,  Ed  was  able  to  complete 
only  9  years  of  service  before  reaching 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65. 

He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  where  he  be- 
came eligible  for  a  pension  under  the  im- 
mediate vesting  provision. 

Ed  would,  I  know,  be  heartened  by  the 
enactment  of  major  private  pension  re- 
forms by  the  93d  Congress.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  goal  can  become  a   ) 
reality.  / 

The  field  of  aging  will,  of  course,  misy 
Ed's  wise  counsel  and  sense  of  commit/ 
ment.  People  of  his  caliber  are  ahvay.< 
difficult  to  replace.  But  his  excellent  ex- 
ample can  be  a  moving  inspiration  for  all 
in  the  field  of  aging  to  emulate  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  15  obituary  in  the 
Washington  Poet — which  describes  in 
greater  detail  Ed  Murphy's  full.and  vig- 
orous life — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15.  1974) 
E.  W.  MuBPHT,  73,  AcnvisT,  Journalist 
Edwin  W.  Murphy,  assistant  editor  of  the 
publication  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  died  Saturday  of  cancer  at  the 
Mar-Salle  Convalescent  Home, 
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Mr.  Murphy  and  hl»  wife,  Gwyneth,  who 
died  In  1971,  were  ardent  clvU  rights  advo- 
cates and  during  the  1960s  opened  up  their 
home  In  Bannockbum.  Betbeada,  as  tempo- 
rary housing  for  Southern  black  famlUes 
coming  north  to  live. 

A  cum  laude  graduate  of  Nctre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Murphy  had  a  long  career  In 
journalism  and  politics  before  becoming  as- 
sistant editor  of  Senior  Cltlzeas  News.  He 
often  appeared  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittees to  testify  on  legislation  affecting  the 
retired. 

During  his  early  career  as  a  newspaper  re- 
poricT.  he  worked  for  the  Muskegon,  Michi- 
gan Chronicle  and  tot  the  Grand  Rapids 
News  and  Michigan  Herald.  When  that  paper 
folded  In  1959,  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Machinist,  the  official  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  where 
he  worked  uiUg  he  retired  in  1968. 

During  the^SsOs  between  newspaper  jobs, 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  Jim  Parley,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Although  he  was  40  years  old  when  World 
War  II  broke  out  Mr.  Murphy  joined  the 
Army  and  saw  action  in  Europe  with  the 
headquarters  company  of  General  Patton's 
Third  Army. 

Tliere  are  no  Immediate  survivors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  "CHAPPIE" 
CHAPMAN 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  recently  lost  one  of  its  best 
known  sports  and  entertainment  figures 
with  the  passing  of  E.  Walker  Chapman. 

Known  affectionately  to  his  legion  of 
friends  as  "Chappie."  he  was  bom  In 
San  FYancisco  but  had  made  Honolulu 
his  home  for  the  last  40  years.  Mr.  Chap- 
man came  to  work  in  Honolulu  as  the 
first  employee  of  Royal  Theatres.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  on  March  18  this  year, 
at  the  age  of  65,  he  was  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  and  director  of  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  of  Royal  Devel- 
opment Co..  Ltd. 

His  community  service  was  extensive. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Press 
Club  and  the  Variety  Club  of  Hawaii  and 
Its  charity,  the  School  of  Children  With 
Learning  Disabilities.  He  helped  organize 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Hula  Bowl 
and  was  instrumental  in  starting  the 
State  fair  through  the  Honolulu  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  many  tributes  paid  to  him,  I 
wish  to  quote  one  from  Mr.  Herman 
Rosen,  head  of  the  Roy&l  Development 
Co.,  Ltd.,  who  was  associated  In  the  show 
business  with  "Chappie"  Chapman  for 
so  many  years: 

Chappie  was  a  generous  man  to  everyone 
and  a  credit  to  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  a  sorrowful 
aloha  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Thora  Chap- 
man, and  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  articles 
and  a  resolution  of  condolences  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Biate  of  HawaU] 
SxNATx  RxaoLVTKiN  XxTmisazMG  CaKDOuafcaEa 

TO   TRB   FamLT   OV   THS   Latb   K.    Waucxs 

CHaPMAV 

Whereat,  ■.  Walker  Chapman,  attectlon- 
»t«ly  Icnown  ••  ~ClM4>pto"  to  lila  legloa  at 


friends  In  the  world  of  show  business  and 
sports  both  in  Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland, 
died    on    March    18.    1974;    and 

Whereas,  "Chappie"  Chapman  for  a  period 
of  40  years  distinguished  himself  and  the 
Royal  Amusement  Company  of  Hawaii  by 
his  unstinting  efforts  to  provide  the  finest 
in  family  motion  picture  entertainment 
throughout  the  State;  and 

Whereas.  "Chappie"  donated  his  time,  ef- 
forts and  funds  to  community  service;   and 

Wliereas.  he  was  a,  cl^rter  member  of  the 
Varietv  Cub  of  Haa^4ij_^Tent  50.  and  helped 
fou'idthe  School  foTClTildren  With  Learning 
Di-^abaitles;    and 

Whereas,  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Press  Club,  his  efforts  on  the  Clubs 
behalf  were  instrumental  hi  lis  expanbion 
und  linanclal  stability;  and 

Whereas,  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Hula 
Bowl  in  Its  early  years  helped  the  sports  clas- 
sic gain  naticwial  recognition;  and 

Whereas.  "Chappie"  Chapman  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  for  his  professionalism 
and  E,'"i-Prosity  and  truly  exemplified  the 
•Aloha  Spirit' ;   now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventh 
I.eglslatiure  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
.Session  of  1974.  that  this  body  extend  its 
ueepest  condolences  to  the  family  of  the  late 
E.  Walker  Chapman;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Thora 
Chapman,  'his  widow;  Mr.  Herman  Rosen, 
President  of  the  Royal  Development  Ccaao* 
pany;  Mr.  Art  Ciordon.  Chief  Barker  of  the 
Variety  Club  of  HawaU,  Tent  50;  and  Mr. 
Buck  Buchwach,  President  of  the  Honolulu 
Press  CUib. 

E.  W.U.KER  "CUAPriE"  Chapman 

Hollywood,  Calif. — Word  has  been  re- 
ceived here  that  E.  Walker  (Chappie)  Chap- 
man, 65,  asilst-ant  general  manager  of  Royal 
Theatres,  died  in  Honolulu  on  March  18,  1974, 
following  cardiac  surgery. 

Mr.  Chapman  came  to  work  sis  the  fir3t 
employee  of  Royal  Theatres  forty  years  ago, 
and  for  the  past  twenty-flve  years  was  Assist- 
ant General  Manager  and  Director  of  Adver- 
tising and  Public  Belatlona. 

Born  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Chapman  was 
employed  by  Boaener  Circuit  and  was  in- 
strumental In  starting  Mickey  Mouse  Clubs 
in  the  Bay  area.  In  Honoltilu  he  organized 
the  Pre-.s  Club,  the  Quarter-Back  Club,  and 
he  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Variety 
Club  of  Hawaii — Tent  SO  and  Its  charity,  the 
Variety  Club  School  for  ChUdren  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities.  In  addition,  he  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hawaii,  and  as  a  sportsman  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  HiUa  Bowl,  and  for  many  y^ ars  was 
sports  broadcaster  at  the  Honoltilu  Stadium. 

He  Ls  survived  by  his  wife  Thora  WiULams 
Chapman:  a  son,  E.  Walker  Chapman,  Jr.; 
two  daughters,  Linda  Cunningham  and  Sarah 
Heather  Chapman;  and  two  gp-andchUdren. 

An  athlete  In  his  younger  days,  Mr.  Chap- 
man's entire  working  career  was  In  exhibition 
and  distribution  of  films. 

The  famUy  asks  that.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  be  made  to  the  Variety  Club  School 
for  Children  with  Learning  Disahilitiea  In 
Honolulu  or  the  HawaU  Heart  Association  or 
the  charity  of  your  choice. 

"Chappie"  Chapman  Dixs  At  d& 
E.  Walker  "Chappie"  Chapman.  65,  of  3*47 
Mariposa  Drive,  long  active  in  Island  show 
business,  died  yesterday  In  Queen's  Medical 
Center  while  undergoing  heart  surgery. 

Mr.  Chapman  helped  found  Royal  Develop- 
ment Co..  Ltd.  about  33  yaan  ago.  He  flret 
handled  advertising  and  pubUc  relations  for 
the  amtiaenMnt  company,  tbm  hecame  vice 
prealdent  and  assistant  general  manager. 

He  was  one  of  thoaa  reaponslble  for  start- 
ing the  Hula  Bowl,  and  did  tbe  announcing 
at  early  games.  And  he  was  one  of  the  char- 


ter members  of  the  Honolulu  Press  Club  and 
of  Variety  Club   1050. 

Mr.  Chapman  lorn.erly  worked  for  tl.e 
Wsut  Disney  studios  in  Hollywood.  » 

During  his  college  days,  he  was  a  football 
star  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califorma. 
He  was  also  a  swimming  chajupiou.  And  he 
was  a  top  golfer. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  stirvived  by  his  widow, 
Tliora  W.;  a  son,  E.  Walker  Jr.;  two  daugh- 
ters. S,irah  Heather  Chapman  and  Mrs  Und.i 
Cunningham;  two  grandchildren;  and  a  sla- 
ter. Irn-.a  Ludwig  of  San  Fmr.cl?co. 

Funrii.!  services  ure  penduig. 


\V:>::i    tiie   Honolulu   Advertiser,      Mar.   C3, 

1974] 

.\   Friexd    H.\s    Go^t 

(By  Dan  McGuirei 

Tiiey  sang  the  last  relrain  yesterday  for 
Chappie  Chapman,  one  of  the  warmest,  nicest 
guys  ever  to  adopt  these  sunny  Isles  as  his 
homeland. 

From  tbe  day  he  arrived  here  in  the  I930's. 
Chappie  was  in  the  forefront  for  many  worthy 
causes,  especially  in  the  sports  field.  A  gre.-'t 
storyteller,  he  was  for  years  in  demand  a?  a 
ma.'^ter  of  ceremonies  and  his  oratorical  .a.\- 
cats  included  the  broftdca'^tiag  of  high  s.hcol 
loo'.ball  aft-er  World  War  H. 

One  time  they  gave  Chappie  a  new  arri- al 
from  the  Mainland  as  a  radio  fissistant  a-.d 
the  poor  fellow  referred  to  golfer  Jlmrry 
Ukauka  as  "Jimmy  Ooka-ooka."  Chappie  fell 
off  his  chau-  laughing  and  the  broadva.«;t 
was  halted  for  several  minutes. 

Thoee  years  of  the  late  '40s — the  dny-s  of 
our  youth — were  fast  and  frantic  ...  at 
leait  m  retrospect.  Few  of  us,  particularly 
the  ink-splattered  wretches  of  the  press,  had 
a:iy  money.  But  you  could  buy  a  complete 
dinner  at  the  Times  Grill,  now  the  Columbia 
Inn.  for  lees  than  a  buck.  And  you  got  your 
laughs  out  of  "DmSj's  Tavern"  on  the  radio. 
Or  Laurel  and  Hardy  at  the  movies. 

High  school  footbaU  was  really  big  in  those 
days,  but  Honolulu  went  crazy  over  boxing 
afi^er  the  war.  Frankie  Fernandez,  one  of 
the  best  crowd  pleasers  of  any  era,  took  on 
topnotchers  from  the  States,  as  we  then 
called  the  big  Island  to  the  Esist:  David  Kui 
Kong  tangled  with  baniam'ielght  champ 
Manual  Crtiz. 

•  «  •  •  • 

HELPED  FORM   QB'S 

Chappie  helped  Pan  Am's  George  Pottorff 
form  the  Quarterback  Club  and  was  instru- 
mental in  lining  up  guest  appearances  by 
such  celebrities  as  Johnny  Lujack,  Strangler 
Lewis.  Jim  Aiken,  Jimmy  Londos  and  Her- 
man Wedemeyer. 

Wedey  brought  an  All-Star  team  over  in 
January  of  1948,  meeting  tbe  Leilebuas  at 
tbe  Staditim  ta  two  games  that  pulled  in 
overlVow  crowds.  Chappie  was  emcee  at  a  loan 
for  Wedey  and  hU  gang  and  asked  a  couple 
of  the  players  to  sing  their  school  song.  Being 
footballers,  they  didnt  know  It.  So  he  sang 
it  for  them. 

Sam  Uyehira's  Smile  Cafe  was  the  big 
hangout  for  the  sports  gang  and  was  where 
Ch^ple  staged  one  of  his  greatest  feata. 
In  thoee  days.  Don  Klein.  Joe  Rose  and  Les 
Kelter  were  doing  radio  reereations  of  major 
league  games  off  fragmentary  information 
transmitted  on  the  United  Press  wire. 

They  used  to  wait  until  they  had  about 
Ave  or  six  Innings  available  before  startitig 
the  broadcasts.  Chappie  sneaked  Into  the 
UJ>.  office  one  afternoon  and  memorized  the 
first  three  Innings  of  a  Yankee- Tiger  game. 
Then  he  sped  out  to  the  Smile  and.  as  usual, 
found  an  avid  group  waiting  for  the  game  to 
begin. 

It  was  not  yet  common  knowledge  that 
the  local  radiomen  dcdng  delayed  accounts 
of  the  ma>3r  league  action  and  Chi4>pte 
took  full  advantage  of  the  situation  by  mak- 
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Ing  bets  on  what  each  batter  would  do.  HIa 
uncanny  predictions  soon  had  the  patsies 
screaming  for  his  scalp. 

Unfortunately,  he  got  a  little  gree<|y  and 
stretched  his  streak  to  such  a  lengrth  that 
someone  dropped  In  who  knew  what  was 
^  going  on.  So  Chappie  returned  alt  bets, 
bought  several  rounds  for  the  hoxise,  sang 
a  few  of  his  favorite  songs  and  headed  into 
the  night.  ,, 

Well  miss  him.  I 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY:    A  STAND 
FOR  MORALITY 

Mr.  PROXImire.  Mr.  President,  ro- 
cently  the  f4m  -Juclgment  at  Nurem- 
berg" was  shiwn  again  on  national  tele- 
vision. I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has 
seen  it,  either  on  television  or  wlien  it 
was  originally  released,  has  been  affected 
by  its  gripping  depiction  of  the  Nazi  hor- 
rors— the  casualties,  the  corruption  of 
justice,  and  the  decline  of  morality. 

I  mention  all  of  this  because  when  re- 
calling the  brutalities  of  the  Nazi  era. 
we  can  do  more  than  simply  hope  that 
they  will  never  be  repeated.  We  can 
put  ourselves  and  our  country  on  record 
as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  all  the 
heinous  and  inhumtm  crimes  which  fall 
under  the  heading  dl  genocide.  And  we 
can  do  this  by  giving  our  swift  and  speedy 

approval  to  a  most  valuable  document 

the  United  Nations  Genocide  Convention 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  we  delay  ac- 
tion on  this  matter,  our  commitment 
against  genocide — as  practiced  not  only 
by  the  Nazis  but  by  several  governments 
up  to  and  including  the  present  era- 
can  only  be  questioned,  and  our  inter- 
national status  sufTer  sis  a  result.  Our 
having  neglected  this  treaty  for  so  long 
has  been  a  tragic  mistake;  let  us  not 
compound  the  mistake  by  further  post- 
por|ing  consideration. 


AFFLUENCE  AND  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  provocative  article  by 
Anthony  Lewis  entitled  "Affluence  and 
Survival  n."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  22,  1974. 

The  feeding  of  Americans  requires 
many  more  calories  than  is  necessary  to 
support  a  healthy  existence.  For  in- 
stance, the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
210  million  Americans  would  nourish  1.5 
billion  Chinese  on  a  standard  Chinese 
diet.  I 

"the  lC«rtilizer  shortage,  combined  with 
redUcafl  fuel  for  production,  wiU  help 
to  imensify  an  already  serious  food  sup- 
ply problem.  In  Asia,  the  yearly  pormla- 
tion  expansion  of  2  to  3  percent  increases 
the  demand  for  food,  but  with  the  pres- 
ent shortage,  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  world's  population  will  face  the 
prospect  of  famine. 

The  United  States,  as  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  food,,  is  in  the  best  position 
to  deal  with  the  shortfalls  in  world  food 
production.  Considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  almost  no  reserves  and  anticipate 
only  a  minimal  year-end  carryover,  a 
modification  of  the  American  diet  may 
have  to  occur. 

In  the  past  it  was  generally  accepted 


as  a  fact  that  the  solution  to  insufiBcient 
food  production  was  the  Introduction 
of  the  U.S.  style  of  high  technology  food 
production.  This  assumption  is  being 
questioned  on  the  grounds  that  high 
technology  farming  is  energy  intensive. 
Considering  the  high  costs  of  energy  and 
barring  a  breakthrough  in  renewable 
energy  sources,  it  may  be  nece.ssary  to 
turn  to  labor  a.s  opposed  to  energy  inten- 
sive food  production. 

The  issue,  as  Mr.  Lewis  so  eloquently 
summarizes,  is: 

will  we.  can  we  go  on  pursuing  our  ex- 
travagant w.^y  of  life  in  an  increa.'^lngly  hun- 
gry world?  It  Is  not  some  remote  or 
speculative  question.  Half  the  people  in  the 
world  now  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 
And  the  looming  prob.-vbillty  Is  that  thou- 
sands, even  millions  may  starve  In  the  year 
ahead  unless  they  get  help  from  outFkle — 
maltf^y  from  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  media  has.  for  the 
most  part,  paid  so  little  attention  to  this 
critical  issue.  We  cannot  remain  in.sensi- 
tive  and  indifferent  and  we  should  not 
expect  to  continue  to  live  in  an  island 
of  opulence  surrounded  by  hunger  and 
starvation. 

We  need  to  develop  a  unified  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  rapidly  emerging 
food  crisis.  We  need  bold  leadership  to 
raise  these  issues  and  develop  solutions. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Affluence  and  Survival  II 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  AprU  21. — In  one  short  sentence 
recently  Professor  Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard,  the 
great  nutritionist,  Ulumlnated  the  profound 
moral  and  political  test  that  awaits  this 
country  on  the  Issue  of  food. 

"The  same  amount  of  food  that  Is  feeding 
210  mUllon  Americans."  he  said,  "would  feed 
15  billion  Chinese  on  an  average  Chinese 
diet." 

The  question  is:  Will  we.  can  we  go  on 
pursuing  our  extravagant  way  of  life  In  an 
Increasing  hungry  world?  It  Is  not  some 
remote  or  speculative  question.  Half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world  now  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  And  the  looming  probability  is  that 
thousands,  even  millions  may  starve  in  the 
year  ahead  unless  they  get  help  from  out- 
side— mainly  from  the  United  States. 

That  prospect  Is  based  on  factors  that  can 
already  be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy.  FVar 
one,  there  is  a  serious  worldwide  fertUIaer 
shortege,  caused  In  part  by  the  quadrupling 
in  the  price  of  oil  that  goes  Into  nitrate  fer- 
tUlzer  and  In  part  by  Insufficient  fertUlzer 
plants  to  meet  demand. 

In  India,  the  fertjazer  scarcity  has  already 
hit  hard,  along  wfth  difficulty  In  pumping 
water  because  of  gasoline  shortages  The 
spring  wheat  crop  target  was  30  million  tons. 
Recent  estimates  put  the  actual  figure  nearer 
twenty  mUllon. 

In  Asia  generally,  fertilizer  supplies  will  be 
Inadequate  at  least  through  this  year.  Crops 
are  therefore  expected  to  be  down  substan- 
tlaUy.  But  the  rising  population  Inexorably 
pushes  the  need  for  food  up  2  to  3  per  cent  a 
year.  For  those  reasons,  the  experts  foresee  a 
huge  food  deficit  in  Asia  this  year— the  larg- 
est in  memory,  one  has  said. 

As  a  practical  matter,  grain  to  make  up  the 
shortfaU  In  Asia  would  have  to  come  In  large 
part  from  the  United  States.  Only  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  net 
grain  exporters  now,  and  America  Is  by  far 
the  largest. 


And  so  we  Americans  shall  probably  have 
to  decide  before  the  end  of  1974:  Do  we  avert 
our  gaze  from  Asia,  cut  ourselves  adrift  from 
a  main  problem  of  mankind?  Or  do  we  heip 
others  survive  by  doing  the  food  equivalent 
of  turning  down  our  thermostats? 

We  have  no  surplus  now,  and  ro  grain 
carryover  to  speak  of.  We  can  probably  help 
on  the  scale  needed,  then,  only  by  adjusung 
our  own  eating  habits. 

The  American  diet  has  turned  more  and 
more  toward  meat:  fifty  pounds  of  beef  per 
capita  in  1950.  119  pounds  In  1973.  And  beef 
is  a  terribly  wasteftil  food  to  produce.  Feed- 
ing corn  to  cattle  In  feed  lots,  you  end  up 
putting  on  the  table  in  steaks  and  stews  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  calories  that  were  in  the 
corn.  An  American  now  uses  22.000  poimds 
of  grain  per  year  to  feed  himself,  a  Chinese 
400.  But  of  the  American  figure  only  140 
poiinds  are  eaten  directly  as  grain  In  bread 
and  other  cereal  products.  Of  the  Chinese  4i;i0, 
360  are  eaten  as  grain. 

If  the  United  States  Is  going  to  pla*  a 
substantial  part  in  bridging  the  world  food 
deficit,  there  will  have  to  be  a  change  In  otir 
diet  Of  course  we  need  not  eat  less  nouri&h- 
inc  or  appetizing  food:  in  term.s  cf  taslc  and 
real  value  the  American  diet  Is  a  weU-kno.^n 
disaster.  American  food  habits  have  been 
spreading,  and  that  trend  ,al.so  will  ha\e  to 
change  That  leads  to  a  longer  run  point 
about  tlie  world  food  situation.  The  general 
assumption  has  been  that  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  population  and  food  could  be  met  by 
spreading  American  agricultural  methods  to 
the  less  developed  world,  with  mechanization 
and  Intensive  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
and  pesticides.  That  assumption  Is  now  un- 
der challenge. 

The  problem  is  brilliantly,  fasclnatinf;lv 
analyzed  In  the  current  Issue  of  Science  by 
Professor  John  S.  Stelnhart  of  the  Univer.tlty 
of  Wisconsin  and  Carol  E.  Stelnhart.  What 
they  demonstrate  Is  that  the  American  food 
system  Is  Immensely  energy-intensive.  Hupe 
amounts  of  energy  are  poured  Into  growing 
crops  without  much  labor,  then  even  more 
into  processing  and  packaging,  and  still  more 
at  the  consumer  end  Into  auto-powered 
shopping,  refrigeration  and  the  like. 

In  "primitive"  cultures,  the  Steinharts 
say,  each  one  calorie  of  energy  Invested  pro- 
duces five  to  fifty  calories  of  food.  In  Indus- 
trialized food  systems.  It  takes  five  to  ten 
calories  of  energy  to  get  one  In  food.  If  all 
countries  followed  our  energy-intensive  pat- 
tern, the  world  would  use  80  per  cent  of  its 
annual  energy  Just  to  produce  food. 

Barring  some  breakthrough  In  renewable 
energy  sources,  the  Steinharts  conclude,  the 
choices  for  man  "appear  to  be  either  le.s- 
Intenslve  food  production  or  famine  for  manv 
areas  of  the  world."  As  energy  costs  go  up, 
even  developed  countries  wUl  have  to  find 
ways  of  using  more  labor  and  less  energy  ;n 
their  food  production. 

One  commodity  Is  essential  for  needed 
change  In  either  the  Immediate  future  or 
longer  term,  and  unfortunately  It  is  In  short 
supply.  That  Is  leadership  In  Washington. 
We  can  only  hope  that  It  will  appear,  and 
work  toward  that  end.  If  man  does  not  de  .1 
with  his  food  problem  In  tefms  of  the  small 
world  he  Inhabits,  as  the  Steinharts  sav.  then 
"the  food  shortage  will  solve  our  popih*Uon 
problem." 


WORLD  HUNGER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  America's 
agricultural  harvests  in  recent  years 
reached  record  levels.  Yet  there  are  some 
people  of  the  world  that  remain  hungry. 
Poor  rains,  fertilizer  shortages,  and  other 
shortfalls  have  meant  that  this  year 
many  countries  of  the  world  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  increasingly  short  food  sup- 
plies. 
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The  American  voluntary  agencies  have 
for  more  than  20  years  been  using 
our  agricultural  resources  made  avail- 
able imder  Public  Law  480  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  assist  people  in  the  least 
developed  countries  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  life  through  self-help  proj- 
ects at  the  community  level. 

One  such  agency  is  Church  World 
Service,  a  department  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
USA.  As  a  relief  and  rehabilitation  unit 
representing  31  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox denominations,  it  has  since  1954  used 
more  than  4!^  billion  pounds  of  Food  for 
Peace  commodities,  valued  at  more  than 
S320  million  for  emergency  relief  and 
community  development  projects  in  such 
places  of  need  as  India,  Bangladesh,  the 
Sudan,  Brazil,  and  Haiti. 

In  addition,  CWS  has  since  1946  made 
available,  with  the  help  of  CROP,  its 
Community  Hunger  Appeal,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  private  resources  in  di- 
rect relief,  technical,  and  material  de- 
velopment assistance,  and  family  plan- 
ning in  60  countries.  It  has  helped  re- 
settle in  the  United  States  more  than 
200,000  refugees  and  escapees  from 
abroad. 

CWS  has  just  published  a  booklet, 
"Church  World  Service  in  a  Hungry 
World,"  by  Melvin  B.  Myers.  In  view  of 
the  escalating  world  food  crisis,  CWS 
has  pledged  itself  to  increased  effort  to 
alleviate  world  hunger  and  is  {isking  its 
member  agencies  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  contained  therein  Is  an 
excellent  outline  of  humanitarian  food 
need  and  CWS  policy.  Because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  world  food  crisis  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  CWS  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chttrch  World  Sekvice  Pouct 
(Adopted  January  17,  1974) 
Church  World  Service  and  its  acta  always 
stand  under  the  Judgment  of  Ood.  It  Is 
committed  to  reach  out  in  companionate 
service  to  all  people  everywhere  because  It 
shares  a  common  humanUy  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood.  Church  World  Service 
recognizes  the  theological,  moral  and  ethical 
imperative  to  meet  htunan  need  by  sharing 
oiu-  food  with  a  hungry  world,  even  at  ex- 
pense to  our  own  diets. 

Church  World  Service  believes  that  food 
aid,  whether  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  whatever  sotirce,  should  be  used  as  a 
constructive  tool  by  ^hurch  World  Service, 
and  entourages  its  counterpart  agencies  and 
the  churches  of  the  world  to  utUlze  it  to: 

a.  Foster  the  dignity  of  labor  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  lives  of  people  served; 

b.  Alleviate  hunger,  human  stifferlng,  and 
Improve  nutritional  status  eepeciaUy  of  ctUl- 
dren,  toward  the  goal  that  one  day  every 
child  in  need  In  the  world  may  have  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  dally  meal; 

c.  Increase  agricultural  production; 

d.  Achieve  positive  Impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic structure  so  as  to  seek  to  place  ade- 
quate food  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest 
economic  strata  of  the  community  served. 

Church  World  Service  believes  that  Amer- 
ican food  must  be  deemed  a  pubUc  utility, 
deserving  and  requiring  the  same  serious  leg- 
islative consideration  as  traffic  safety,  fuel 
conservation,  and  ecological  protection. 
Americans    as    private    citizens    must    also 


regard  food  with  the  same  seriousness  as 
they  ask  of  their  Government.  American 
food  made  available  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, as  weU  as  that  provided  by  other 
developed  countries,  should  be  divorced,  to 
the  fiUlest  extent  possible,  from  use  as  a  tool 
of  loreigia,  economic,  and  political  policy. 
Similarly,  iu  the  developing  countries  and 
those  In  which  food  shortages  exist,  food 
should  not  be  denied  any  segment  of  the 
population  ay  reason  of  national  pride,  ide- 
ology, or  In  furtherance  of  a  national  self- 
suihciency  plan. 

An  adequate  diet  for  all  segments  of  so- 
cle ty  within  a  country  should  be  a  primury 
liiiu  basic  governmental  responsibility,  with 
iood  requirements  met  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  by  and  from  locsU  production  and 
coaunerclal  imports,  and  augmented  and 
supplemented  to  the  extent  necessary  by 
food  aid  through  Intergovernmental  agencies 
such  as  the  World  Pood  Program  and  other 
mutually  acceptable  bilateral  arrangements. 

Church  World  Service  and  other  voluntary 
agency  food  imports  should  normally  be  sup- 
Iplemental.  catalytic,  and  of  relatively  short 
fterm  in  the  absence  of  other  alternatives, 
l^uch  food  should  be  channeled  through  and 
distributed  by  indigenous  instrumentalities, 
including  those  that  are  church-related, 
that  are  capable  of  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams, rather  than  through  a  UjS. -based  and 
conti;olled  agency.  In  its  distribution  and  use 
of  food.  Church  World  Service  wlU  continue 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  the  recipients,  and  will  continue  to  work 
to  prevent  over-dependence  on  Imported 
foofl  aid. 

Ae  indigenotis  non-governmental  food 
distributing  agency  In  a  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish,  within  its  own  pol- 
icy and  priority  framework,  prior  coordina- 
tion with  its  own  government  tor-tO»d  and 
other  subventions  whereby  sucaagency  may 
secure  additional  resources  tq  meet  the  ex- 
pressed needs  of  the  coDunudlties  to  which 
it  relates,  for  use  without  reference  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  political  association. 

Concerned  that  under  present  policies  and 
administrative  regulations  the  quantities  of 
food  donated  to  Church  World  Service  and 
other  US.  voluntary  agencies  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  wUl  be  increasingly  lim- 
ited. Church  World  Service 

a.  Reconfirms  its  policy  of  limiting  its  utili- 
zation of  and  dependence  on  Food  for  Peace 
commodities.  whUe  at  the  same  time  remain- 
ing sensitive  and  receptive  to  the  possibility 
and  necessity  for  new  programs  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  present  programs. 

b.  Urges  the  U.S.  Government  to  guarantee 
the  supply  of  food  and  freight  funds  for  vol- 
untary agency  programs  on  a  three-to-flve 
year  time 'span  so  that  counterpart  agencies 
may  plan  and  mount  constructive  programs 
with  assurance  of  commodity  availabilities. 
Food  assistance  for  disasters  and  emergen- 
cies, and  commercial  market  demands  should 
not  be  permitted  to  vitiate  such  programs, 
but  should  be  met  from  reserves  and  other 
ftinding  resources,  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries. 

c.  Church  World  Service,  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition,  recom- 
mends a  U.S.  Government  policy  of  at  least 
a  tithe  of  its  exportable  agricultural  com- 
modities, setting  aside  this  ten  percent  to 
provide  a  more  adequate  supply  of  food  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  development 
programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies  under 
Title  n  of  Public  Law  480,  and  in  support 
of  other  elements  of  the  law. 

At  the  same  time.  Church  World  Service 
encourages  the  churches  In  developed  coun- 
tries which  export  food,  or  import  food  on  a 
wholly  commercial  basis,  to  Intercede  with 
their  Governments  for  a  comparable  tithe  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  either  In  food  or  In 
fund  equivalent,  and  urges  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment to  communicate  to  the^e  Governments 
Its  Intent  to  tithe  also. 

d.  Recommends  to  the  V  S.  Government 
that  administrative  regulations  and  oversight 
applied  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  be  made  to  ccnlorm  with  those 
applied  to  Intergovernmental  agencies,  and 
that  restrictive  and  complicated  requirements 
of  documentatior,,  auditing,  monitcrlng.  ajicl 
bilateral  agency-government  agreements  be 
removed  or  simplified. 

e.  Food  Ehould  be  regarded  as  the  most 
viable  base  for  people  to  vinlte  In  a  common 
tdsV.;  local  leadership  should  be  encouratjed 
to  the  fullest  e^t€nt  possible  as  a  primary  in- 
strument for  development  of  human  re- 
sources and  Initiative.  To  this  end.  Church 
World  Service  believes  that  the  requirement 
for  US.  citizen  representation  should  be  re- 
ni'^ve^i  as  restrictive  and  counter-productive. 

f.  Commends  to  the  U.S.  Government  a 
proposal  that  the  voluntary  agencies  be  given 
latitude  to  choose  the  connnodltles  and  the 
quantities  thereof,  within  thVijudget&ry  and 
availability  parameters  that  may  apply,  la 
order  that  these  commodities  are  the  most 
utile  for  particular  types  of  programs  and 
are  culturally  acceptable  in  the  particular 
country. 

Church  World  Service  applauds  the  past 
and  current  humanitarian  efforts  and  food 
assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  times  of  disaster  and  emergencies  and  will. 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability  and  that  of  its 
counteiTjart  agencies, 

a.  Assist  local  government,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  intergovernmental  agencies  in 
distributing  food,  and  in  supplying  other 
needed  resources  at  such  times; 

b.  Extend  its  best  efforts  beyond  relief  into 
rehabUitation  and  development,  in  concert 
with  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches,  regional 
and  local  bodies  and  church  agencies 
throughout  the  world. 

Church  World  Service  recognizes  Public 
Law  480  as  a  constructively  humanitarian 
legislative  action  and  one  which  deserves 
strengthening  and  support  in  the  face  of  the 
world  food  situation.  The  presently  dimin- 
ishing availability  of  Food  for  Peace  is  there- 
fore a  major  concern.  Despite  its  own  de- 
creased utilization  of  Pood  for  Peace  com- 
modities. Church  World  Service  will  continue 
to  maintain  close  liaison  and  communica- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Government,  separately 
and  in  concert  with  other  volimtary  agen- 
cies. In  the  firm  belief  that  both  the  Legis- 
lative and  Elxecutive  Branches  are  sensitive 
and  receptive  to  the  experience  and  counsel 
of  voluntary  agencies. 

In  prospect  of  closer  working  relationships 
with  the  UJI.  and  especially  ECOSOC,  the 
PAG  and  World  Pood  Program,  Chm-ch  World 
Service  wiu  continue  Its  liaison  and  com- 
munication with  these  bodies  within  the 
context  of  pertaining  structtire  and  policy. 

Chtu-ch  World  Service  asks  CROP,  ita  Com- 
munity Hunger  Appeal,  to  treble  and  even 
quadruple  its  efforts  to  secure  from  a  con- 
•  cemed  and  compassionate  public  the  addi- 
tional resources  required  In  tools,  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, food,  and  funds  necessary  to  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  Increase  food  production 
overseas,  and  recommends  to  the  denomina- 
tions and  other  chturch  leaders  that  they 
urge  their  own  constituencies  to  take  leader- 
ship roles  in  CROP'S  community  efforts  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Church  World  Service  believes  that  mas- 
sive and  immediate  research  efforts  on  an 
international  scale  must  be  undertaken  in 
the  face  of  the  present  world  food  crisis  to 
foreshorten  by  decades  tft«-uppllcation  of 
new  techniques.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  is  therefore  encouraged 
to  bring  together  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  in  a  concentrated,  well- 
funded  and  crash  effort  directed  to  this  end, 
and  applauds  the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  In  calling  a  World 
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Food  Conference  in   1974  as  •►first  8t*p   In 
this  process. 

Church  World  Service  endorses  the  pro- 
posal of  the  UN/PAO  for  the  establish laent 
of  national  food  reserves  which  Mil  provide 
food  security  for  each  particular  country  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  emergency  situations 
In  the  world.  An  adequate  food  reserve  will 
only  be  possible  now  and  In  the  lmme<llate 
future  If  the  affluent  members  of  society,  es- 
pecially lu  the  United  States,  undertake  to 
change  their  present  eating  habits,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  present  drain  of  food  resources, 
particularly  of  grain.  Chur^  World  Service 
believes  that  Uie  church  is  a  potent  moral 
and  educational  channel,  and  will  itself  and 
through  Its  constituent  denominations  and 
CROP  endeavor  to  encourage  maximum  oon- 
servatlou  of  food. 


April  2Jt,  197 >f 


SANGRE  DE  CRISTO  COAfPREHEN- 
SIVE  HEALTH  SYSTEM 

t^.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  copy  of  an  interest- 
ing report  from  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto 
Comprehensive  Health  System. 

We  hear  so  many  stories  of  crises  these 
days.  It  Ls  rare  for  us  to  hear  about  a 
success.  Iliat  I2  one  reason  it  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  be  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened in  this  small  corner  of  tlie  South- 
west. 

We  seldom  hear  m  Washington  about 
the  end  product  of  the  Government  pro- 
grams which  we  fund,  and  when  w^  do, 
it  is  usually  a  complaint. 

This  report  tells  another  story.  It 
us  about  the  people  of  Costilla  Coun 
Colorado  and  Taos  County  in  flew 
Mexico — two  poor  and  underdevel6ped 
counties  where  years  ago  modern  health 
care  was  only  a  dream. 

It  tells  us  about  private  citizens,  a 
church  group,  and  medical  people  who 
worked  with  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  build  a  comprehensive  health 
care  system  for  their  community.  It  t^^ia 
us  about  the  years  of  hard  work,  and  the 
inspirational  successes. 

Most  ol  all,  it  makes  clear  the  substan- 
tial assistance  Federal  health  care  sup- 
port gave  to  this  local  effort.  It  Illustrates 
better  than  any  statistics  could  the  need 
for  a  continuation  of  the  health  care 
partnership  between  local  citizens,  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  tlilnk  the  growth  of  this  program 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  cries  out  for  the  at- 
tention of  every  Senator  or  Congress- 
man who  is  considering  continued  sup- 
port for  Federal  health  care  funding.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  report  from 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repdFt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom>. 
as  follows: 

SaNGH    Se    CBISTO    COKPSEIIENSTTE    HrALTH 

Ststim 

The  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Comprehensive 
Health  System,  headquartered  to  San  Luis 
Colorado,  serves  6.500  residents  through  a 
program  oriented  toward  ambulatory  and 
preventtvw  care.  Ehirlng  the  past  three  years 
it  has  become  a  major  force  to  the  delivery 
of  health  c«re  to  Conejos  County,  Colorado. 
and  the  northern  half  of  adjotolng  Taos 
County,  New  Mexico.  The  System's  three  ma-v 
Jor  cltolca,  three  outlytag  nursing  health 
stations,  and  an  alcoholic  recovery  c*nter, 
provide  treatment  services  to  the  two  and' 
one-half  county  area  of  approximately  20,000 


>: 


people,  most  of  whom  are  low-income  Sf&n- 
ish-Amerlcans.  / 

Sangre  de  Crlsto  started  to  1946  wHen  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  founded  the 
CostUla  County  Health  Association.  Af  that 
time,  the  county  had  no  hospital  or  Outpa- 
tient medical  facilities.  The  Assoclatlin  de- 
signed, built  and  equlppe<i"  the  Sanfere  de 
CrUto  Health  Center  In  San  Luis  as  Ismail 
inpatient  and  outpatient  hoepltal  of  iJ>ont  a 
dozen  beds. 

In  19S5.  the  coTinty  leased  the  Ce+iter  to 
the  Board  of  National  Misolons  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  missionary  out- 
patient cltolc.  The  Board  administered  the 
Center  from  Its  New  York  City  headquarters 
for  ten  years,  assigning  staff  physicians  to 
serve  terms  In  the  facility.  In  1965,  the  Board 
of  National  Mlsalons  formed  the  Presbyterian 
Medical  Services  (PMS)  to  Santa  Fe  as  a  lo- 
cal arm  to  operate  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto 
Health  Center  and  three  other  medical  facu- 
lties In  the  Southwest.  With  the  endorse- 
ment oI  the  National  Board.  PMS  later  be- 
came an  todependent  non-profit  health  care 
corporation  with  its  own  Board  of  Directors, 
and  curtailed  missionary  activities  in  its 
facilities. 

In  1968,  PMS  received  a  grant  from  OEO's 
Office  of  Health  Affairs  and  converted  Sangre 
de  Crlsto  from  a  missionary  outpatient  cltolc 
to  an  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Center. 
Stooe  that  time,  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Health 
Center  haa  gradually  developed  toto  a  com- 
prehensive health  network  with  seven  facu- 
lties. In  1970,  the  Center  esUbllshed  two 
outlying  nursing  stations  to  Fort  Garland  to 
the  northern  part  of  CostlUa  County  and 
Costilla  to  the  northern  part  of  Taos  County. 
It  Mso  set  up  an  Alcoholic  Recovery  Center 
In  San  Acaclo,  Colorado. 

In  1971.  the  project  became  the  Sangre  de 
Crlsto  Comprehensive  Health  System,  a 
multl-tostltutlonal  health  care  network  re- 
.<5ponslble  for  aU  public  health  programs  to 
Conejos  and  Costilla  Counties.  It  also  took 
over  the  operation  of  a  PMS  health  center 
to  Questa  to  northern  Taos  County  and  es- 
tablished a  nursing  outpost  to  souUiern  Taos 
County.  Diirlng  1973,  responsibUity  for  the 
operation  of  the  System  passed  from  PMS 
to  an  elected  Board  of  Directors  represent- 
ing the  two  and  one-half  county  area. 

Tlie  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Comprehensive 
Health  System,  operattog  on  sliding  fees 
scaled  to  a  patients  abUlty  to  pay,  now  em- 
ploys four  physicians,  four  dentists,  eight 
registered  nurses,  six  licensed  practical 
nurses,  two  dental  hyglenlsU  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  unique  new  professional  health  prac- 
titioners. The  remainder  of  the  staff  are 
mostly  Ixjcal  low-income  -people  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  project  as  health  and 
clerical  aides,  drivers  and  assistant  techni- 
cians. The  System,  therefore.  1«  providing 
skill  training  and  employment  to  an  area 
where  Jobs  are  extremely  scarce,  but  more 
importantly,  another  vital,  scarce  com- 
modity— comprehensive  health  care,  is  being 
made  available  to  the  population  for  the 
Orst  time. 

The  present  staff  offers  not  only  regular 
and  emergency  medical  and  dental  care,  but 
also  an  ou^each  program  of  home  health 
aides,  vehicles  and  drivers.  Patients  are 
visited  for  care  and,  when  necessary,  trans- 
ported to  and  from  the  various  clinics.  The 
home  health  aides  give  advice  and  classes 
in  hygiene,  sanitation,  family  planntog,  pre- 
natal care,  nutrition  and  meal  planning,  diet 
and  weight  control.  Consultants  and  special- 
ists from  Denver  visit  the  System  regularly, 
including  mental  health  prctfeselonals. 

A  director  of  tratolng  and  education  is  on 
the  staff.  In  addition  to  arrangtog  for  to- 
servlce  tratolng  and  for  special  outside  edu- 
cation for  staff  members,  he  writes  and  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  ne?rapaper,  to  both  Spanish 


Slid    En^rlish,    which    Is    widely    distributed 
throughout  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

A    CONSPMCR    ORIENTED    BC.«D 

Sangre  de  Crlsto  Is  Incorporated  as  an  in- 
dependent, free-.<:taiidlng,  non-profit  corpo- 
ration In  the  State  of  Colorado,  qualified  to 
do  bu.slness  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Hoard  of  Directors  is  made  up  of  twenty-two 
residents  of  San  Lxii.s  Valley  and  Is  broadly 
representative  of  consumer  interests.  Its 
members  have  longjjeen  active  in  the  social, 
cultural,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the 
Viaiey's  communities.  Tills  consumer  repre- 
Fcnt.Ttlon  on  the  Board  Is  directly  responsible 
for  the  Involvement  of  community  residents 
in  the  operation  of  the  health  centers  within 
the  System  by  assuring  that  services  are  ren- 
dered In  a  manner  that  Is  responsive  to  Uie 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  jjeople. 

The  Board  has  established  the  foUowIng 
criteria  as  objectives  to  meet  for  consumers 
within  the  System: 

1.  The  hiphest  possible  quality  of  clinical 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  patient's  health 
problems. 

2.  The  highest  possible  degree  of  patient 
sati.sfactlon  with  the  total  care  provided  con- 
sistent with  consumer  interest  in  accessible, 
personalized  and  kindly  health  care. 

3.  The  mast  efficient  and  effective  use  and 
management  of  these  services  possible,  in 
the  Interest  of  achieving  an  economical 
health  care  delivery  system  which  can  even- 
tually sustain  Itself  without  grant  assli^t- 
ance. 

4.  The  greatest  pocfible  improvement  In 
the  health  status  of  the  people  betog  served 
by  the  new  system  as  measured  by  improve- 
ments In  mortality  and  morbidity  rates,  and 
by  other  indicators  showing  the  prevention 
of  illness  and  the  maintenance  of  a  better 
state  of  health  among  the  persons  involved 
to  the  system. 

The  objectives  identified  by  the  Board  are 
Interrelated,  and  when  taken  together,  form 
the  basU  for  a  responsive  organization  which 
deals  realistically  with  problems  of  health 
care  delivery,  while  at  the  same  time  advano- 
Ing  the  legitimate  self-Interests  of  both  con- 
sumers and  providers.  The  Board  recognizes 
the  fact  that  any  effort  to  organize  health 
care  delivery  In  the  San  Luis  Valley  must  be 
a  social  enterprise  In  which  providers  and 
consumers  are  concerned  with  the  final  prod- 
ucts: the  well-being  of  the  population.  Ob- 
viously, providers  have  to  be  able  to  work  in 
a  climate  of  personal  and  professional  satis- 
faction. But  consumers  must  be  the  subject, 
not  the  object,  of  the  health  care  process,  in- 
volved and  participating  m  the  advaacemeut 
of  their  own  well-being.    . 

Another  basic  objective  Is  the  Board's  con- 
cern with  the  process  of  patient  management 
and  practice  management.  It  Js  convinced 
that  care  must  be  family-centered,  and  is  toi- 
pressed  with  the  potential  of  Problem 
Oriented  Practice  health  care  delivery.  It  feels 
that  this  would  Impact  on  the  System  by 
the  development  of  an  effective  team  prac- 
tice and  the  creation  of  a  data  base  which 
will  permit  a  more  rational  management  of 
health  care  problems. 

The  Board  has  actively  pursued  a  policy  of 
participation  In  decision  making  among  all 
Involved  parties.  It  looks  forward  to  a  sense 
of  true  partnership  with  providers,  rather 
than  becoming  protagonists.  The  guiding 
conviction  here  is  that  the  common  Interests 
of  each  wlU  serve  to  overcome  differences. 
The  Board  recognizes  that  consumers  and 
providers,  worktog  together  as  partners  in 
the  San  Luis  VaUey,  not  one  dictating  to  or 
manlpulattog  the  other,  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  a  conttoulng.  frank  exchange  of 
views  among  all  ooDoemed.  Toward  this  end. 
Board  members  view  their  role  as  guardian 
of  the  private  and  public  dollars  which  flow 
into  the  System  from  tho.-je  citizens  lirthe 
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Valley  who  elect  to  have  their  health  care 
needs  met  through  this  organization. 

PBEPAm   HEALTH  CARE 

Sangre  de  Crlsto  has  now  embarked  on  the 
organization  of  a  prepaid  health  plan  capable 
of  providing  accessible,  coordinated,  high 
quality  services  to  an  enrolled  membership  to 
tlie  San  Luis  Valley,  with  conttouity  of  care 
u)  consumers  assured  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  their  health  needs.  The  Board  in- 
tends to  add  at  least  ten  to  twelve  additional 
health  centers  throughout  the  Valley  durtog 
the  next  three  to  five  years.  This  will  come 
about  primarily  by  Itoklng  other  existing 
health  centers,  usually  Federally  funded,  toto 
the  new  prepaid  health  plan.  Federal  officials 
with  Jurisdiction  to  both  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  entirely  support  the  efforts  by 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  to  bring  about  mergers  of 
a  number  of  presently  unrelated  Federal  In- 
\estments  to  health  service  programs.  The 
Board  strongly  believes  that  a  network  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  ambulatory  health  care 
centers,  servtog  as  "entry  points"  toto  a  co- 
ordtoated  health  care  delivery  system,  with 
clear  and  effective  linkages  to  high  quality 
specialty  care,  represents  a  realistic  five-year 
goal  for  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  System. 

In  Btrlvtog  to  establish  this  ktod  of  net- 
work, a  major  organization  principle  adopted 
by  Sangre  de  Crlsto  is  the  policy  of  using 
existing  physicians  and  other  health  care  re- 
sources. That  Is,  the  Board  seeks  to  enter  toto 
contractual  agreements  with  physicians  and 
physician  groups  for  the  provisions  of  all 
physician  services,  to  and  out  of  hospitals,  on 
the  bEisls  of  prepayment  of  a  fixed,  per  capita 
sum,  paid  monthly  to  advance.  Conversely, 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  wishes  to  avoid  the  direct 
employment  of  salaried  physicians  or  other 
health  care  personnel,  although  to  those  cir- 
cumstances where  It  proves  Impossible  to  se- 
cure contractual  agreements  with  local  physi- 
cians, this  course  may  represent  the  only 
other  alternative. 

A  BlnUlar  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  to  secure  underwrlttog  for  hospital 
care  provided  to  members  of  the  new  pre- 
paid plan.  Sangre  de  Crlsto  has  no  toterest 
to  trying  to  become  a  health  Insurance  com- 
pany. Instead,  contracts  to  underwrite  seml- 
prlvate  coverage  for  members  of  the  plan 
have  been  negotiated  with  Blue  Cross  to  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado. 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York  (HIP),  with  an  enrollment  of  over 
700,000  persons.  Is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  what  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Is  attempting  to 
establish.  HIP  has  contractual  agreements 
with  thirty-five  dlfferenV  medical  groups  for 
the  provision  of  all  physician  services  on  the 
basis  of  prepayment  of  fixed,  per  capita  sums. 
However,  one  major  Improvement  of  the  San- 
gre plan  over  HIP  will  be  the  return  to  physi- 
cians of  fifty  percent  of  any  savtogs  resulting 
from  a  more  e£Bclent  use  of  hospital  beda. 
Thus.  M  Blue  Cross  underwriting  is  based 
upon  a  predicted  utUlzatlon  of  800  bed  days 
per  1000  patients  per  year,  and  the  actual 
UtUlzatlon  should  turn  out  to  be  400  bed  days 
per  1000,  fifty  percent  of  the  monlea  thus 
saved  would  be  paid  to  the  phjrsldans  respon- 
sible for  the  lower  utilization  patterns.  The 
remaining  savings  will  be  passed  on  to  mem- 
bers to  the  form  of  tocreased  benefits  or  re- 
duced rates. 

Sangre  de  Crlsto  totends  to  offer  the  new 
prepaid  plan  to  the  entire  conununlty 
throughout  San  Luis  VaUey  as  an  optional, 
alternative  method  of  securtog  their  health 
and  hospital  care  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with 
quaUty,  conttouity,  accessibility  and  cost- 
efficiency  assured.  With  a  Board  of  Directors 
elected  by  and  responsive  to  the  member- 
i^hlp  and  the  community.  Sangre  de  Crlsto 
Is  unusuaUy  well-equipped  to  reach  families 
In  the  Valley  for  this  purpose.  To  secure  the 
enrollment  of  residents  who  currently  bav» 
group   health   insurance   ooventgs   through 


their  place  of  employment,  the  Board  is 
pursuing  contractual  agreements  with  Blue 
Cross  plans  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
Sangre  de  Crlsto  prepaid  benefits  as  an  option 
for  such  group  membership. 

Tlie  process  of  enrolling  a  cro.ss  section  of 
the  population  Ls  critical  to  achieving  an 
enduring  impact  on  the  delivery  system,  in 
terms  of  quality  of  clinical  performarice,  the 
distribution  of  resources,  and  the  character 
and  manner  in  which  services  are  provided. 
Tlie  ability  of  the  Board  to  achieve  contrac- 
tual agreements  among  all  parties  based  on 
cost  eiTectiveness  Is  directly  related  to  a  pool- 
ing of  health  care  expenditures,  regardless  of 


From  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 
Jame.=  MacCracken  writes: 

It  v.-ould  be  most  unfortunate  If  our  svip- 
port  v.cre  not  given  to  IDA  at  precUely  this 
time  when  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
Specialized  A^ercies,  tocludlng  the  World 
Bank,  have  directed  the  thrust  of  the  Seco.-id 
Development  Decade  at  development  in  the 
rural  areas  v,!:ere  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are 
cor.cer.trated.  The^e  are  the  very  people  whom 
the  voluntary  agencies  ar*?  dedicated  to  lielp- 

1.-7. 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  As.socia-. 


the  sources  for  their  payment.  The  merging.-^ j^^^  ^j  ^j^g  United  States  of  America  hns 
of     memberships     group     enrollment     from 


among  employed  and/or  unionized  workers, 
individual  payors,  as  well  as  those  whose  to- 
come  level  requires  external  financing  for 
health  care,  is  a  principal  objective  of  Sangre 
de  Crlsto 's  Board. 

In  view  of  the  economic  realities  prevail- 
ing in  San  Luis  Valley,  and  given  a  heavy 
Federal  health  care  tovestment  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (perhaps  8  million  dollars  if  the 
m>Tiad  of  Federally  funded  health  programs 
are  totalled  up)  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Board 
Is  convinced  that  the  approach  It  is  taktog 
is  sound  and  practical  and  can,  with  appro- 
priate support  from  providers  and  under- 
writers, result  in  a  prepaid  health  plan  which 
will  eventually  be  able  to  operate  without 
direct  Federal  subsidy.  If  Sangre  de  Crlsto 
can  secure  Title  XVUI  and  XIX  contracts 
based  upon  prepayment  of  fixed  capitation, 
and  If  in  the  future  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance  is  provided  to  cover  the 
present  "gray  areas",  then  the  health  plan 
betog  established  to  Sangre  de  Crlsto  will 
eventually  provide  fuU  health  services  for  Its 
membership  without  further  need  for  Fed- 
eral grant  funds. 

The  Sangre  de  Crlsto  system  stands  today 
on  thy  threshold  of  becoming  a  stable,  orga- 
nizeq  network  for  the  delivery  of  compre- 
hensive health  care  services  to  residents  ol 
the  area.  Tliere  are  many  hurdles  yet  to  be 
overcome  tuifortunately  not  the  least  betog 
the  toflezlblUty  and  slowness  of  some  parts 
of  the  federal  and  state  administrative  ap* 
paratus.  However,  the  Sangre  leadership  is 
convtoced  of  the  soundness  of  their  course, 
and  is  firmly  committed  to  achlevtog  the 
goals  of  this  social  enterprise,  no  matter  what 
the  obstacles. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  earlier 
this  year  to  defeat  the  fourth  replenish- 
ment to  the  International  Development 
Association,  I  have  been  deluged  with 
letters  of  concern  from  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  expressing 
concern  and  dismay  over  this  action. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  the  Director  of 
the  Oflace  for  World  Justice  and  Peace 
wrote: 

We  are  convinced  you  realize  that  a  coun- 
try as  blessed  as  ours  is  to  general  material 
weU-belng,  because  of  these  present  troubles, 
cannot  turn  Its  beck  on  the  millions  of  the 
world's  poorest  human  beings,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  whom  are  threatened 
with  starvation  and  the  quality  of  whose 
very  lives  seems  to  depend  these  days  on  de- 
cisions to  which  they  have  no  part. 

Quite  apart  from  the  political  considera- 
tions lnv<^ved  In  boncH^ng  a  carefully  nego-  \  political  considerations.  Asone  observer  noted 


compiled  an  excellent  analysis  of  IDA 
which  I  believe  each  of  my  colleagues 
should  give  their  closest  attention.  It  .sets 
the  issue  in  its  proper  perspective  and  is 
an  excellent  contribution  to  the  IDA 
debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlicse 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    I^•TE3^N.^TIONAL    Development   Associa- 
tion: THE  Issue  of  the  Foithth  REPLtN- 

ISHMENT 

The  International  Development  Association 
(IDA)  is  part  of  the  World  Bank  group  and 
was  established  to  1960  at  the  instigation  of 
the  United  States.  IDA  was  a  response  to  the 
need  of  developing  countries  for  develop- 
mental loans  at  low  rates  of  toterest.  The 
realization  had  grown  that  many  of  the  coun- 
tries most  desperately  to  need  of  assistance 
could  not  afford  to  borrow  at  the  conven- 
tional rates  of  toterest  the  World  Bank  could 
make  avaUable. 

Thus,  IBA  offers  loans  known  as  credits. 
These  are  generally  for  a  60  year  period  and 
though  toterest  free  carry  a  %  of  I'X  service 
charge.  To  qualify,  a  country  mtist  have  a  per 
capita  annual  Income  of  $375  or  less.  IDA  is 
an  attempt  to  mobilize  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poorest  nations  and  to 
shield  them  from  a  crushtog  debt  service  bur- 
den. The  World  Bank  group,  through  IDA  ap- 
proved credits  for  developmental  aid,  gen- 
erally aimed  at  Improvtog  the  Infrastructure 
of  the  developing  recipient  nation.  They  are 
for  projects  to  such  fields  as  transportation, 
agriculture  (Includtog  many  irrigation  proj- 
ects), education  and  health. 

The  U.S.  contributed  42.6%  of  the  toltial 
$750  M.  Since  then,  there  have  been  three 
successive  replenishments.  For  the  first,  the 
U.S.  share  was  again  42.6%,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  approximately  40%.  The  U.S. 
Is  presently  one  year  behtod  schedule  for  the 
Third  Replenishment.  In  fact,  fifteen  coun- 
tries made  advance  commitments  so  that 
IDA'S  programs  could  conttoue  before  the 
Third  Replenishment  became  effective,  on  the 
assumption  the  TT.S.  would  come  through 
with  its  share. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  Fourth  Re- 
plenishment among  the  member  nations  of 
IDA  In  September,  1973,  at  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
It  called  for  a  VS.  contribution  of  H.B  B., 
>/3  of  the  total.  As  is  usual,  paj^ments  wotild 
be  to  non-interest  bearing  letters  of  credit, 
to  be  drawn  dovim  as  needed  by  IDA. 

HJt.  11364,  the  IDA  repleuiahment  authori- 
zation, was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Banktog  and  Currency  Committee.  It  was  de- 
feated to  the  House  on  January  23,  1974,  248- 
166.  The  defeat  was  the  restilt  of  a  combina- 
tion of  Admtoistratlon  toactlon  and  domestic 


tlated  commitment  Uke  this  contribution  to 
IDA,  there  Is  at  stake  the  moral  awareness 
and  conscience  of  the  American  people,  the 
Image  of  which  has  its  own  political  rep^ 
cusslons  in  the  world  at  large,  as  you  well 
know. 


\ 


to  early  January,  speaking  of  the  Impending 
House  action,  "This  Is  going  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  timing  and  circumstance;  If  things 
get  r^aUy  bad  on  the  domestic  scene  (I.e.,  the 
oil  crisis),  there  could  certainly  be  an  up- 
surge to  Isolationist  feeling  and  to  hostility 
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to  development  assistance. "  Uttle  note  wa.^ 
made  In  the  House  of  the  significance  of  the 
bill. 

The  House  Ignored  several  lmp>ortant  as- 
pect.s  of  the  Fourth  Replenishment.  Provl- 
.slons  had  been  made  to  extend  the  period  for 
US.  payment  an  extra  year;  the  U.S.  share 
had  been  reduced  from  40 7o  to  33.3C(  r  main- 
tenance of  value  obligations  (that  could 
raise  the  amount  obligated)  had  been 
dropped.  The  amount  of  the  total,  and  the 
U.S.  share,  had  been  negotiated  with  full  H.S. 
participation.  Full  functioning  o/  the  re- 
plenishment depends  on  full  U.S.  participa- 
tion. Anything  less  than  the  authorization 
of  the  full  amount  will  most  likely  require 
complete  renegotiation.  Time  Is  now  very 
much  a  factor;  IDA'S  fxinds  will  be  fully  com- 
mitted by  June  30,  X974, 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee^ 
has  held  hearings  on  S.  2665,  the  Senate 
bill  to  authorlzie  the  replenishment,  since 
the  House  defeat.  Many  of  the  Issues  raised 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  discussed. 
This  was  Important  because  It  gave  spokes- 
men for  the  IDA  replenishment  a  chancy  to 
clear  up  some  misconceptions  and  assiunp- 
tlons  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  Fourth 
Replenishment.  Some  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Assumption:  Foreign  aid  really  Isn't  that 
effective;  IDA  projects  may  not  produce  any 
more  Identifiable  results  than  any  other  ty\>c 
of  aid. 

IDA  grants  credits  only  for  soundly  con- 
ceived projects.  IDA.  It  must  be  remembered. 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  World  Bank  group, 
and  the  World  Bank  has  lent  over  (18  B.  for 
the  last  28  years  without  a  loss.  In  that  time 
It  has  acquired  expertise  and  a  highly  sktUed 
staff,  specifically  trained  to  assist  In  develop- 
mental lending.  This  same  staff  la  used  by 
IDA.  Both  organizations  operate  under  the 
same  high  business  standards.  Many  identi- 
fiable benefits  have  certainly  resulted  from 
IDA  projects:  21  countries  are  currently  re- 
ceiving agricultural  and  educational  beneBtjs. 
3'/2  B.  acres  of  land  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion which  were  undeveloped  10  years  ago. 
The  living  standards  of  over  2  U.  people 
have  been  dramatically  improved.  IDA'S  ag- 
ricultural projects  affect  1,260,000  farmers. 
9  M.  people  in  6  countries  are  benefltii^  from 
IDA  improvements  in  water  supply  and  sewer 
drainage.  In  education  $188  M.  of  IDA  cred- 
iU  have  built  360  schools  and  trained  377,000 
teachers.  Since  1970  ♦♦O  M.  of  IDA  money  has 
been  used  for  1.360  new  health  clinics  and  a 
staff  of  8,600  medical  technicians,  bringing 
health  services  to  over  21''  M.  people  who 
were  without  it. 

Assumption:  Since  the  price  of  oil  has 
gone  up  so  sharply,  any  foreign  aid  to  the 
developing  countries  will  really  Ju.rt  go  to 
pay  for  oil. 

The  developing  countries  were  of  course 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  current  increases  in 
the  price  of  oil.  The  IDA,  however,  doe*  not 
subsidize  petroleum  imports.  IDA  ihoney  fi- 
nances only  specific  goods  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  execution  of  the  project.  A 
country  could  not  siphon  off  IDA  funds  for 
items  not  related  to  the  projects. 

Assumption:  IDA  money  goes  directly  to 
finance  projects  in  the  oil  rich  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

No;  IDA  only  Invests  funds  in  countries 
with  iiicomes  of  less  than  $375,  70%  of  Its 
money  goes  to  countries  with  less  than  $100  - 
per  capita  tncamea.  Oil  producing  countries 
have  GNP  per  capita  Inconiee  of  more  than 
$375  per  year  and  therefore  do  not  qualify 
for  IDA  loans.  The  Arab  countries  fall  into 
two  catagortee — thoee  with  per  capita  in- 
comes approaching  the  US.,  and  those  still 
very  close  to  the  IDA  threshold.  Kuwait's 
p^r  capita  Income  is  $3,380;  Libya,  $1,450; 
Quatar,  $2,370;  United  Arab  Emirates,  $3,150; 
Iran,  $450;  Saudi  Arabia,  $540;  Iraq,  $380. 
Questloa:  Why  don't  these  oil  producing 
nations  contribute  more? 


Iran.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq  still  consider 
themselves  under  developed,  and  by  nearly 
all  standards  they  are.  They  all,  however, 
are  Ijeginning  to  assume  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  goes  with  their  newly  acquired 
wealth.  Kuwait  has  been  an  underwriter  for 
World  Bank  loans;  Iran  has  established  a 
$1  B,  "program  for  aid  to  the  developing 
countries.  Libya  Is  also  considering  a  dona- 
tion to  the  World  Bank.  Current  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  in  Geneva  to  establish  an 
Arab  development  loan  fund. 

Question:  Tlie  US,  has  enough  problems 
of  Its  own;  why  should  we  be  concerned  with 
IDA? 

Our  failure  to  support  IDA  could  under- 
mine a  reliable  and  sorely  needed  supply  of 
raw  materials,  one  third  of  which  we  obtain 
for  the  developing  world,  and  that  propor- 
tion win  only  grow  in  the  future.  LDC's  sup- 
ply the  U.S.  with  99%  imports  of  natural 
rubber.  37 T  ,  iron  ore,  79%  of  copper  ore, 
f»8';.  of  bauxite  and  62<;,  of  oil.  For  example. 
Jamaica  and  Surinam  provide  us  with  %  of 
our  alumin\im  ore  and  metal.  Every  ounce 
of  the  tin  we  use  comes  from  developing 
countries  such  as  Malaysia,  Thailand  and 
Brazil.  We  need  the  markets  and  materials 
that  so  many  of  these  countries  provide  Just 
as  desperately  as  they  need  our  capital  and 
technlc;U  expertise.  We  also  sell  abroad — 5 
million  American  Jobs  depend  upon  e^ort  of 
our  products.  In  1972,  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  amount  to  $14.6  B  ,  close 
to  30".  of  our  total  exports.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus trade  balance  with  the  LIX;'s  at  a  time 
when  we  were  suffering  an  overall  $6  B.  trade 
deficit.  Markets  for  U.S.  goods  can  only  grow 
as  these  nations  develop.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  not  int^est  in  the  development  of  the 
ttT,rld  because  tec  are  a  part  of  it.  Ovr  own 
ire! fare,  our  oum.  progress  is  vitally  linked 
trith  the  economic  realities  of  the  rest  of 
tue  uorld.  We  have  far  more  to  lose  than 
any  other  country.  Our  future  progress  may 
well  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  develop- 
ing world's  economy,  the  focus  of  IDA'S 
concern. 

Question:  Why  IDA? 

IDA  provides  the  Ijcst  way  of  helping  the 
developing  countries.  IDA  represents  the 
united  effort  of  the  developed  world  to  assist 
the  lesser  developed  countries  by  loans  for 
sound,  well  thought  out  projects,  not  bilat- 
eral handouts.  IDA  money  is  never  a  gift. 
Money  is  dispersed  only  as  contracts  are 
arranged  for  a  specific  project,  and  then 
only  after  it  has  tieen  evaluated  by  the 
World  Bailie  team  for  Us  overall  effective- 
ness and  benefit.  IDA  is  a  multilateral  loan 
aqcncy,  actually  providing  a  mere  15'',  of 
the  fund*  for  each  project.  The  local  country 
putB  up  85 To  of  the  funding  for  the  project*. 
IDA'S  15%  provides  the  hard  currency  needed 
to  purchase  project  supplies  and  know-how 
from  the  industrialized  countries.  By  using 
IDA,  the  U.S.  can  get  the  developing  coun- 
tries off  the  AID  payroll,  and  discourage 
their  bilateral  dependence  on  the  developed 
nations. 

Question:  $1.5  B.  Is  stUl  a  lot  of  money, 
V/hy  should  the  U,6.  pay  that  much? 

Actually  the  amoujit  of  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended Is  very  small.  The  US,  has  been 
granted  a  special  extension  of  one  year  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three  year  time  period 
given  to  other  countries.  The  US,  may  now 
take  fotir  years  over  which  to  spread  her 
share  of  the  replenishment.  The  IDA  has 
also  permitted  the  U.S.  to  pay  $375  M,  per 
year  rather  than  the  whole  sum  as  other  na- 
tions do.  As  the  GNP  of  the  other  nations 
has  risen,  the  percenta<;e  cf  funds  coming 
from  the  \3B.  has  decreased.  U.S.  participa- 
tion has  declined  from  an  initial  426%  to 
the  current  33.3"^.  As  a  percentage  of  GNP, 
the  U.S.  ronfcs  at  the  bottom  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations  in  amount  givtn.  The  VS. 
assistance  percentage  of  GNP  in  1972  was 
only   .29 '"c    or   3/10   of   one   percent.    France 


contributed  .67";  of  her  GNP  or  nearly  7  10 
of  one  percent.  Australia  contributed  ,61';; 
Belgium,  ,55"?;  Sweden,  148';;  and  th» 
United  Kingdom.  .40%. 

STTMSIABY 

Failure  to  act  by  the  U.S.  will  prevc-at 
the  Fourth  Replenishment  from  taking  ef- 
fect. At  the  very  least,  this  would  require  a 
renegotiation  of  the  replenishment  with  the 
other  donor  countries.  Further,  any  delay 
at  such  a  crucial  time  for  the  world's  pair 
woxild  l>e  disastrous.  It  w^oiMd  also  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  US,  retreat  from  develop- 
mental assistance  even  as  the  US,  seeks  to 
negotiate  Important  changes  In  the  world's 
cconon^y,  ai.Tied  at  promoting  peaceful 
gr'Tvth, 

Arnn.  9,  1974, 
H..n.  Gaie  \V   McGee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  The  American  Cour.?il  rf 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  with 
43  member  agencies  representing  the  major 
religious  denominations,  national  and  non- 
sectarian  groups  engaged  In  overseas  relief, 
j-ehabllitatlon,  and  development  work, 
fcurongly  xirges  favorable  Senate  action  on 
S.  26G5  a  measure  authorizl.g  United  Stntt.-: 
participation  In  the  fourth  replenishment  of 
tho  International  Development  Association. 

Member  agencies  of  the  American  Council 
have  had  long  experience  in  helping  tho 
poor  overseas,  pioneering  in  development  cr- 
sistanre  at  the  grass-roots  level.  We  arp 
therefore  acutely  aware  of  the  dire  need 
of  tho  most  deprived  element  of  thr  popu- 
latlon  in  the  least  developed  countries  for 
abslitance  of  the  sort  provided  by  IDA, 

Tlie  United  States  Government,  with  a  tra- 
dition of  humanitarian  concern  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  has  been  a  prime  organizer 
and  constant  suppwrter  of  IDA  for  the  past 
13  jears.  Following  U,S.  leadership,  other 
developed  nations  have  given  Increaslns  sup- 
port to  IDA,  pledging  funds  covering  tv.o- 
thlrds  of  its  budget.  The  remaining  one-third, 
which  Ls  our  share,  is  crucial  to  IDA'S  con- 
tlr.uc-d  existence.  ,-^ 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  our  su^ 
port  wew  not  given  to  IDA  at  precisely  thl» 
lime  whin  the  United  Nations  and  Its  Spe'- 
clallzed  Agencies.  Including  the  World  Bank, 
have  directed  the  thrust  of  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade  at  development  in  the 
rural  areas  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
are  concentrated.  These  are  the  very  people 
whom  the  voluntary  agencies  are  dedicated  to 
Le'.plng. 

«,in_lts  recent  study.  World  Poverty  and  De- 
velopment: A  Survey  of  American  Opinion, 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  reports 
that.  "Better  than  two  thirds  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  GSc;,  are  in  favor  of  providing 
UJS.  foreign  a.sslstance  to  the  poor  countries." 
as  compared  to  51%  In  1958  and  58"  in 
1966.  This  support  for  foreign  assistance 
has  been  reflected  In  the  unprecedented  level 
of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  contributed 
by  the  American  people  to  the  overseas  pro- 
t.rams  of  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid. 

We  feci  that  your  favorable  vote  on  the 
replenishment  of  IDA   would  be  In  keeping 
■with  the  wishes  of  the  AmerlcAn  people. 
Sincerely, 

Jaaies  McCracken. 
Chairman,  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc. 


March  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Gai.e  W,  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McQee:  I  am  writing  to  you 
as  a  member  of  tlie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost  to 
secure  a  favorable  Senate  vote  on  S,  2665  au- 
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tborlzlng  the  US  contribution  of  $1.5  billion 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

We  who  are  dedicated  to  working  for  jus- 
tice tor  all  Ood's  people,  for  their  right  to 
freedom  trom  hunger  and  from  a  level  of 
living  hardly  befiUng  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  are  .placing  our  confident 
trust  In  the  Senate  to  maintain  our  coun- 
try's proud  and  honorable  record  of  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  humanitarian  concerns. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  needs  of  our  o'wn 
poor  and  of  the  Inconveniences  and  difficul- 
ties most  of  us  are  now  experiencing  be- 
cause of  Inflation  and  the  oil  crisis.  But  we 
are  convinced  you  realize  that  a  country  as 
blessed  as  ours  Is  In  general  material  well^ 
being  cannot,  because  of  these  present  trou- 
bles,, turn  na  back  on  the  millions  of  the 
world's  poorest  human  beings,  many  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  whom  are  threatened 
with  starvation  and  the  quality  of  whose 
very  lives  seems  'to  dei>end  these  days  on  de- 
cisions In  'Which  they  have  no  part. 

Quite  apart  from  the  political  considera- 
tions involved  in  honorlBg  a  carefully  ne- 
gotiated commitment  like  this  contribution 
to  IDA,  there  is  at  stake  the  moral  aware- 
ness and  conscience  of  the  American  people, 
the  Image  of  which  has  Its  own  political 
repercussions  In  the  world  at  large,  as  you 
well  know.  I  earnestly  entreat  your  syxapa- 
thetlc  support  for  S.  2665. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  personally 
and  for  the  success  of  your  efforts,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Wn,LiAM  J.  McCormack, 

Director. 


THE  TURKISH  OPIUM  BAN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
umnist, Jack  Anderson,  recently  wrote  a 
piece  In  the  Washington  Post  on  the  lift- 
ing of  the  Turkish  opium  ban  that  inter- 
ested me.  In  addition,  this  article  sup- 
ported many  of  my  speculations  on  the 
effects  in  our  cities  of  the  reintroduction 
of  illegal  heroin  and  opium: 

■nils  expected  Turkish  action  would  have 
an  Inevitable  Impact  on  the  UjS.  crime  rate. 
For  out  of  the  new  opium  harvest  woiUd  come 
an  Illegal  flood  of  heroin  Into  this  cotmtry. 
As  more  heroin  bec&m.e  available,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  would  try  it  and 
become  addicted.  Most  of  them  would  be 
forced  to  turn  to  crime  to  support  their 
habit. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Anderson's  observa- 
tions speak  clearly  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem that  might  face  our  Nation  unless  we 
speak  strongly  to  deter  the  recultivation 
of  the  opium  poppy.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  April  14.  1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

liirriNG  TH«  Turkish  Opium  Ban 

The  streets  of  America  have  become  safer 
since  opium  growing  was  outlawed  in  the  dis- 
tant hills  of  Turkey.  But  by  early  summer, 
barring  a  poUtlcal  miracle,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment wlU  tell  the  impoverished  oplimi 
farmers  in  the  remote  Afyon  region  that  they 
can  once  again  plant  their  traditional  money 
crop :  the  <^ium  poppy  which  gives  Afyon  Its 
name. 

This  expected  Turkish  action  would  have 
an  Inevitable  impact  on  the  U£.  crime  rate. 
For  out  of  the  new  opium  harvest  would 
come  an  Illegal  flood  of  heroin  Into  this  coim- 
try.  As  more  heroin  became  available,  hun- 
<i«d8  of  thousands  of  ypung  pec^le  would 


try  It  and  become  addicted.  Most  of  them 
would  be  forced  to  turn  to  crime  to  support 
their  habit. 

The  effect  on  U.S.  cities,  narcotics  officials 
tell  us,  would  be  meas'ured  In  robbery,  vio- 
lence and  death.  Tftiej  use  words  like  "dis- 
astrous" and  "catastrophic"  to  describe  the 
consequences. 

Yet  the  pressure  to  lift  the  opium  ban  Ls 
coming.  In  part,  from  a  few  VS.  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  looking  for  cheap  morphine.  They 
are  in  strange  company,  ranging  from  opium 
growers  and  International  smugglers  to  Mafia 
mobsters  and  corrupt  Turkish  legislators — 
all  eager  to  revive  the  heroin  traffic. 

Before  1972,  when  opium  growing  was 
banned  in  Turkey  In  exchange  for  $35.7  mil- 
lion compensation  from  the  American  tax- 
payers, huge  opium  shipments  were  diverted 
to  France  for  refining  Into  heroin  and  then 
were  smuggled  Into  the  United  States. 

We  have  obtained  a  secret  House  report, 
■which  estimates  at  one  point  "up  to  80  per 
cent  of  herota  in  the  United  States  came  from 
Turkish  opium  grum."  The  1972  ban  dramati- 
cally reduced  the  fiow  Into  this  country  until 
only  the  hard-core  addicts  could  obtain 
heroin.  Suddenly,  it  became  almost  unavail- 
able to  the  young  drug  "chlppers,"  who  like 
to  live  dangerously. 

The  report,  authored  by  Narcotics  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.Y,),  de- 
scribes what  happened  after  the  Turkish  con- 
nection was  cut  off.  "Heroin  addiction."  it 
states,  "(was)  reduced  from  between  500,000 
and  700,000  to  about  200.000  active  ad- 
dicts. .  .  . 

"The  price  of  one  mUllgram  of  heroin  in 
New  York  City  was  44  cents  in  1972;  by  mid- 
1973,  (it)  had  risen  to  $1.52.  The  street  level 
purity  of  heroin  sold  to  addicts  decreased  .  .  . 
from  7,7  per  cent  to  3,7  per  cent," 

With  the  decline  In  addiction  came  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  crime  and  misery. 
"Overdose  deaths,  drug-related  hepatitis  and 
drug-related  property  crimes,"  declares  the 
report,  "have  declined  throughout  most  areas 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years." 

The  end  of  opium  planting  in  Turkey 
caused  repercussions,  indeed,  throughout  the 
subterranean  world  of  drugs.  In  Europe,  the 
Corsican  criminals  who  had  made  huge  pro- 
fits from  heroki  smuggling  were  compelled  to 
invest  their  money  In  more  or  less  legitimate 
businesses.  The  federal  narcotics  Investigators 
warn,  however,  that  the  Mafia  is  keeping  its 
Investments  seml-llquld  In  anticipation  of  a 
reopening  of  the  (^lum  traffic. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  opium  traders  in  the 
mountainous  Golden  Triangle  of  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Laos  began  to  feel  out  the 
United  States  on  an  exchange  deal  shnll&r  to 
that  made  ■with  Turkey.  One  group  offered  to 
sell  400  tons  of  opium  to  the  United  States 
to  get  it  off  the  market. 

In  India,  the  Soviets  began  buying  up  legal 
opium  feverishly  for  medical  purposes.  Sud- 
denly India,  which  leads  the  world  In  legiti- 
mate opium  sales,  also  found  about  25  per 
cent  of  its  crop  being  diverted  to  criminal  ele- 
ments. 

But  in  Turkey  Itself,  an  outcry  against  the 
ban  began  to  swell.  The  farmers  who  were 
supposed  to  get  the  American  aid  complained 
It  arrived  late  when  It  came  at  all.  They  sus- 
pected, with  some  Justice,  that  the  UJS.  pay- 
.ments  were  going  into  the  bottomless  pockets 
of  corrupt  officials. 

Chairman  Wolff,  accompanied  by  Rep. 
Charles  Rangel  (I>-N.T.)  traveled  Into  the 
Turkish  hinterland  to  get,  as  the  report  puts 
It,  "some  Insight  Into  the  poppy  ban  In  Turk- 
ish eyes."  Feeling  among  the  opium  traders 
ran  so  high  that  the  two  congressmen  had 
to  be  guarded  by  armed  Ttirklsh  and  Ameri- 
can security  men. 

The  congressmen  met  a  70-year-old  farmer 
wlio  "had  grown  poppies  on  those  hUls  every 
year  untU  1972,"  they  relate.  "He  had,  at 


the  government's  suggestion,  grown  sun- 
flowers as  a  substitute  .  .  .  But  he  did  not 
like  the  taste  of  sunflower  seed  oil.  He  also 
planted  barley  now  .  .  .  but  it  earned  less 
money  than  the  poppy." 

Wolff  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  Uo 
grow  popples  agam.-  "Yes,"  said  the  (*d 
farmer  simply.  \ 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  along  the  rocky 
roads  of  Afyon  felt  the  same  way.  Some  said^ 
grudgingly  ihey  would  abide  by  the  govern- 
ment decree.  But  others  were  openly  rebel- 
lious, admitting  they  had  Ulegally  sold  opium 
gum. 

"Two  opium  pressers  spoke  with  Indigna- 
tion about  how  their  small  businesses  dis- 
appeared with  the  end  of  the  poppy  seed 
supply,"  recotints  the  report.  "A  local  doctor 
said  that  the  ban  was  Imposed  with  haste 
and  without  adequate  consideration." 

But  perhaps  Wolff's  most  disturbing  dis- 
covery was  the  role  of  some  VS.  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  In  the  backstage  campaign  to  lift 
the  opium  ban.  He  found  the  firms  were 
quietly  but  actively  lobbying  with  the  Turk- 
ish government,  Geneva  narcotics  confer- 
ence and  even  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  short, 
these  pharmaceutical  firms  are  more  inter- 
ested In  reducing  the  price  they  have  to  pay 
for  oplimi  than  in  preventing  drug  addic- 
tion and  street  crime. 

The  secret  report  concludes  gloomily:  "An 
apparently  Insoluble  problem  faces  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  concerning  the  > 
opium  ban.  Each  has  talten  a  course  which, 
when  fulfilled,  will  probably  result  in  a  fron- 
tal   collision   with   the   other." 

The  report  urges  that  the  channels  be  kept 
open  with  Turkey  and  that  the  crop  diversi- 
fication program  be  ptirsued.  "Raising  the 
level  of  understanding  In  Turkey  about  the 
international  drug  problem  Is  a  vital  basis 
for  any  future  cooperation,"  states  the  study. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 
ERVIN  AT(^  MILITARY  SURVEIL- 
LANCE HEARINGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  9 
and  10,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  held  hearings  on  S.  2318, 
a  bill  I  introduced  to  put  an  end  to  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  civilians. 

In  my  opening  statement  at  those 
hearings  I  summarized  what  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  able  to  determine  to  date 
regarding  the  success  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  bringing  its  domestic  Intel - 
Ugence  operations  under  control.  For  the 
most  part,  its  work  has  been  commend- 
able. But  the  investigation  also  showed 
that  the  regulatory  system  is  flawed  by 
ambiguities  and  exceptions  which  could 
permit  a  return  to  domestic  surveillance 
in  the  future.  I  think  the  subcommittee's 
work  well  demonstrates  the  need  for 
some  form  of  statutory  control. 

In  order  that  the  public  have  greater 
access  to  the  results  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's followup  inquiry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  opening 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  folloi<s: 

Opening  Statement  or  Senatob  Sax  J.  Eavxtr, 
Jr.,  Chaikman.  Subcommittex  on  Consti- 
TunoNii,  Rights — Hearing  on  Mhjtabt 
StmvEiiiANCK,  S.  2318. 

The  Subcommittee  begins  two  days  of  hear- 
ings this  morning  on  S.  2318,  a  blU  I  Intro- 
duced last  November  with  the  oo-«ponsor- 
shlp  of  thirty-four  Senators. 

The  blU  provides  that  military  personnel 
BhaU  not  be  used  to  conduct  surveiUance  of 
the  poUtlcal  activities  of  clvUlans  or  (^vUlan 
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organizations  except  In  those  limited  sltua- 
tlona  where  the  military  actually  has  a  need 
for  such  mformatlon  to  further  a  lawful 
objective. 

The  bill  Is.  at  bottom,  privacy  legislation. 
It  seeks  to  shield  the  expression  of  one's  polit- 
ical views  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  govern- 
ment. It  seeks  to  protect  one's  associations 
from  the  perpetuity  of  a  government  com- 
puter. And,  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  promise 
of  a  free  society  where  men  are  not  entrapped 
by  their  past. 

As  I  contemplate  this  computerized  society 
we  have  entered  upon,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
passage  In  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass  where  the  King  raves:  "The  horror 
of  that  moment  ...  I  shall  never,  never  for- 
get it."  "You  will,  though,"  says  the  Queen, 
"If  you  don't  make  a  memorandum  of  It." 

A  democratic  society  must  be  compassion- 
ate as  well  as  Just.  It  must  be  willing  to  for- 
get past  indiscretions  and  allow  its  citizens 
to  begin  again.  But  the  Queen  is  right.  Be- 
ginning anew  is  much  more  difficult  when 
there  are  "memorandums"  of  the  past  to  live 
down  and  contend  with. 

It  is  no  accident  that  most  of  the  SiO<(;'alIed 
"privacy"  bills  before  Congress  today-^ocus 
upon  limltmg  the  "memorandums"  thatgov- 
ernment  agencies  are  allowed  to  collect  and 
disseminate  on  Americans.  Protecting  privacy, 
after  all.  Is  really  a  matter  of  protecting  in- 
formation, of  restricting  the  means  by  which 
It  is  obtained  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
disseminated. 

The  dangers  to  privacy  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  expression  and  due  process 
of  law  posed  by  political  surveillance  have 
been  widely  recognized  and  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  them  here  except  to  emphasize  that 
political  surveUlance  of  any  kind  which  Is 
not  directly  relevant  to  a  legltlma^  govern- 
mental purpose  is  repugnant  to  a  fr^  society. 
It  is  all  the  more  repugnant  when  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  military  and  is  directed 
at  the  poUtlcal  and  private  affairs  of  law- 
abiding  H*illans.  This  is  true  even  when  the 
Information  being  gathered  is  no  different 
from  that  gathered  by  other  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch.  There  Ls  a  l(mgstandlng 
tradition  In  this  country  that  Uie  military 
wUl  be  separate  from,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
civilian  realm.  This  policy  is  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  and  It  is  embodied  in  numerous 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Thus,  the  Subcommittee  opens  these  hear- 
ings conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
strong  presumption  In  law  and  policy  against 
military  Intrusion  into  civilian  politics  In 
any  form.  It  follows  that  any  exceptions 
which  the  Subcommittee  chooses  to  make  to 
this  policy  must  clearly  define  those  circum- 
stances In  which  Intrusion  may  be  Justified. 
S.  2318,  which  is  before  the  Subcommittee, 
Is  one  attempt  to  do  Just  that.  It  contains 
a  general  prohibition  against  military  sur- 
veillance of  persons  not  affiliated  with  the 
armed  force*  and  then  suggests  four  In- 
stances In  v<hlch  data-gathering  for  certain 
limited  purpbses  may  nevertheless  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  might  say,  despite  my  authorship  of  the 
bill,  that  I  retain  an  ofjen  mind  with  regard 
to  all  of  its  qualifications.  They  should  be 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  for  debate. 

Many  people  ask  me  whether  military  sur- 
veillance is  still  going  on.  They  remember 
the  SulScommlttee's  hearings  In  1971,  but 
they  are  not  aware  of  what  became  of  It. 
As  the  Subcommittee  will  recall,  the  hear- 
ings In  February  and  March  1971  disclosed 
that  Army  Intelligence  had  carried  out  a 
widespread  program  of  surveillance  against 
"dissident "  groups  and  Individuals  In  the 
late  1960's. 

The  stjbsequent  reports  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee— one  entitled,  "Army  SurvelUanete  of  Ci- 
vilians: A  Documentary  Analysis."  published 
in  1972:  and  the  other  entitled,  "Military 
Surveillance  of  C;vlllan  Politics,"  published 


In  1973 — concluded  that  the  surveillance  had 
been  "both  massive  and  unrestrained."  The 
Subcommittee  estimated  that  at  the  height 
of  the  B\irveUlance,  Army  Intelligence  alone 
engaged  over  1500  plainclothes  agents  to  col- 
lect Information  on  civilians.  This  Informa- 
tion was  stored  in  scores  of  data  banks  across 
the  country,  and  was  routinely  exchanged 
with  other  governmental  agencies.  The  Sub- 
committee's reports  did  indicate,  however, 
that  in  1971  the  Defense  Department  began 
to  restrict  Its  domestic  Intelligence  operations 
to  the  gathering  of  Information  essential 
to  the  Qxllltary  mission. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  has  been  moni- 
toring the  effectiveness  of  these  new  re- 
strictions since  their  creation,  and  I  think 
that  It  may  be  worthwhile,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  testimony  of  our  witnesses,  to  describe 
briefly  where  I  think  we  now  stand. 

On  March  1.  1971,  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  the  Defense  Department  Issued  a 
directive  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the 
military  surveillance  of  civilians  under  all 
but  certain  exceptional  circumstances.  It 
further  provided  that  most  of  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  collected  on  civilians 
In  the  past  would  be  destroyed. 

To  enforce  these  restrictions,  the  Defense 
Investigative  Review  Council  (DIRC)  was 
created  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  the 
new  policies.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Administration  was  designated  as 
having  primary  responsibility  for  domestic 
intelligence  matters. 

Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  DoD 
directive,  each  branch  of  service  Issued  Its 
own  implementing  orders.  The  DIRC  also  is- 
sued supplementary  guidance  In  the  form  of 
studies  and  policy  decisions  to  all  subordi- 
nate agencies. 

In  September  1971  DIRC  began  a  series  of 
unannounced  Inspections  of  Intelligence 
units  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions.  To  date,  fourteen 
such  Inspections  have  been  conducted.  The 
Subcommittee  staff  has  been  provided  with 
the  results  of  the  first  eleven.  In  addition, 
the  staff  has  been  informed  from  time  to 
lime  of  the  supplementary  policy  decisions 
and  study  reports  which  have  been  issued  by 
DIRC. 

We  have  also  dii;fected  a  number  of  written 
Inquires  to  the  Defense  Department  seeking 
explanations  of  Incidents  which  have  come 
to  our  attention.  In  some  cases,  the  depart- 
ment's responses  have  Indicated  Improper  or 
at  least  questionable  behavior.  I  will  touch 
upon  these  In  a  moment,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  from  what  the  Sub- 
committee staff  has  been  able  to  determine 
to  date,  the  Defense  Department  has  made  a 
good  faith  and  apparently  successful  effort 
to  get  Itself  out  of  the  business  of  spying  oh 
civilians,  at  least  those  living  in  the  United 
States.  In  particular : 

(1)  To  date,  no  significant  departures 
from  the  operational  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  DoD  directive  have  been  found.  Insofar 
as  the  collection  of  domestic  Intelligence  Is 
concerned.  There  have  been  exceptions  per- 
mitted to  the  directive's  restrictions,  but 
these  have  been  approved  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  directive. 

(2)  Most  of  the  Intelligence  reports  on 
civilians  prepared  prior  to  1971  apparently 
have  been  destroyed.  We  have  the  explicit  as- 
surance of  DoD  that  all  civil  disturbance  In- 
telligence flies  have  been  destroyed.  The  pos- 
sibility remains  that  at  least  part  of  the  old 
files  are  being  retained  In  accordance  with  the 
new  criteria  contained  in  the  DoD  Directive. 
But  the  sheer  volume  of  6lea  whose  destruc- 
tion has  been  reported  to  the  Subcommittee 
tends  to  confirm  that  prior  holdings  have 
been  dramatically  reduced. 

(3)  The  Defense  Investigative  Review 
Council  appears  to  be  energetically  and  con- 
scientiously performing  Its  oversight  role.  Its 
Inspection  reports  and  policy  decisions  In- 


dicate that  it  is  indeed  serious  in  its  desire 
to  limit  military  Intelligence  operations  to 
legitimate  bounds.  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
the  DIRC  has  gotten  Its  message  across  at 
the  "grass  roots"  level  of  military  Intelli- 
gence. 

Despite  these  commendable  developments, 
however,  I  continue  to  have  misgivings  about 
the  present  regulatory  scheme.  Say  what  you 
will,  the  only  protection  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  against  a  return  to  the 
military  spying  of  the  past  Is  a  regulation  of 
the  Defense  E>epartment  Itself.  This  regula- 
tion contains  qualifications,  exceptions  and 
ambiguities  which  permit  surveillance  even 
within  the  confines  of  an  otherwise  restric- 
tive policy.  If  these  permitted  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  are  classified,  chances  are 
they  will  never  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  What  this  comes  down  to  is  that  if 
the  Defense  Department  should  decide  to 
Invoke  such  qualifications  and  exceptions  er, 
even  worse,  violate  its  own  regulation,  there 
is  no  one  In  a  position  to  say  "no."  The  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  so  Ingeniously  wove  into 
the  fabric  of  our  government  finds  no  appli- 
cation here.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
I  believe  a  statutory  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  called  for. 

To  be  sure,  the  Subcommittee  staff's  fol- 
low-up investigation  does  Indicate  the  De- 
fense Department  has  achieved  significant 
success  In  bringing  Its  domestic  Intelligence 
operations  under  control.  But  it  also  demon- 
strates that  the  potential  for  continued  sur- 
veillance is  lurking  Just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Specifically: 

( 1 )  The  Subcommittee  has  been  Informed 
that,  under  the  provision  in  the  DoD  Di- 
rective prohibiting  covert  penetration  of 
civilian  organizations  unless  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designees,  several 
such  penetrations — "no  more  than  three  in 
any  given  year" — have  been  authorized  since 
1971.  Although  the  Subcommittee  has  not 
been  Informed  pf  the  details  of  these  special 
operations,  they  apparently  involved  the 
covert  penetration  of  anti-military  civilian 
groups  who  were  thought  to  pose  a  thiieat 
to  military  personnel  or  property. 

(2)  The  Subcommittee  staff  has  found 
that  the  majority  of  units  Inspected  by  DIRC 
possessed  files  on  civilians  or  civilian  organi- 
zations which  either  were  fiatly  prohibited 
by  the  E>OD  Directive  or  which,  if  author- 
ized, were  being  held  beyond  the  time  limi- 
tations provided  by  the  DOD  Directive,  or 
DIRC  retention  criteria. 

(3)  the  DOD  Directive  permits  the  collec- 
tion of  Intelligence  on  civilians  and  civilian 
organizations  which  constitute  a  "threat" 
to  Defense  Department  property  and  per- 
sonnel. The  Subcommittee  staff  has  found. 
In  point  of  fact,  that  the  "threat"  rationale 
has  replaced  the  "preparatlon-of-clvll-dls- 
turbance"  rationale  of  the  late  1960's  as  the 
primary  Justification  for  the  current  collec- 
tion and  retention  of  file*  on  civilians.  In 
all  fairness.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
DIRC  has  attempted  to  define  the  term  nar- 
rowly, limiting  it  to  activities  which  genu- 
inely menace  the  military  mission.  Further- 
more. It  has  verified  that  "threat"  informa- 
tion be  continuously  updated  and  verified. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
term  Is  a  vague  one  which  lends  itself  very 
well  to  subjective  Interpretation  by  field 
commanders  and  field  operatives  alike.  The 
DIRC  inspection,  reports  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  confirm  this  as  a  recur- 
ring problem. 

(4)  Although  the  work  of  the  DIRC  has 
been  commendable.  I  am  nbt  without  qualms 
regardmg  its  effectiveness  as  a  "watchdog." 
Its  Inspection  reports  are  typically  desig- 
nated "For  Official  Use  Only  "  and  not  nor- 
mally available  to  the  public.  Moreover,  the 
two  Inspections  which  revealed  the  most 
egregious  departures  from  the  DOD  Direc- 
tive were  classified   as   "Confidential."   The 
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upshot  of  this  Is,  of  course,  that  the  public 
will  not  become  aware  of  any  violations  of 
the  directive  or  shifts  tn  policy.  The  DIRC, 
for  all  of  Its  fine  work,  clearly  does  not  view 
11^  role  as  a  public  watchdog. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  DIRC  Inspec- 
tions must,  of  necessity,  be  Infrequent. 
Tliere  have  been  only  fourteen  Inspection 
trips  since  1971.  I  suspect  that  any  unit  in- 
spected could  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years  before  the  next  DIRC 
inspection  would  take-  place.  The  number  of 
defense  Intelligence  offices  Is  so  large  that 
more  frequent  DIRC  inspections  are  all  but 
Impossible. 

(5)  The  Subcommittee  has  been  Informed 
that  the  Defense  Inve^lgatlve  Service  has 
undertaken/  three  "plumber"  operations  to 
determine  the  source  of  leaks  to  the  press 
of  classified  defense  Information.  Although 
the  Subcommittee  was  assured  that  DIS 
agents  interviewed  only  persons  affiliated 
with  th»  Defense  Department  In  connection 
with  these  leaks,  there  appears  to  be  no  lim- 
itation on  such  investigations  provided  by 
the  DOD  Directive,  even  If  they  were  to  spill 
over  Into  the  civilian  community. 

(6)  It  is  clear  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment maintains  strong  liaison  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Ordinarily,  such  liaison  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  department  In  carrying  out 
such  legitimate  functions  as  conducting  se- 
curity clearance  Investigations,  conducting 
espionage  investigations  under  the  Delimi- 
tations Agreement,  and  responding  to  civil 
disturbance  situations.  Judging  from  Inci- 
dents rejjorted  to  the  Subcommittee,  how- 
ever, it  Is  clear  that  liaison  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  constitutes  a  major  pitfall  for 
milltsffytntelUgence. 

To  cite  a  few  examples,  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Subcommittee  that  the  DeKnse 
Department  participated  In  the  now-deftmct 
Intelligence  Evaluation  Committee  (IEC)Y)f 
the  Justice  Department  from  1971-1973.  Pai"- 
tlclpation  has  l>een  Justified  by  the  military's 
need  to  prepare  for  civil  dlsttirbances.  But 
the  lEC  gathered  and  analyzed  intelligence 
information  regarding  not  only  civil  disturb- 
ances but  a  host  of  other  "dissident"  activ- 
ities, none  of  which  concerned  the  mission 
of  the  military  "pvc  se.  Although  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's partlclp*tlon  was,  in  fact,  not  In- 
consistent with  Its  own  directive,  It  very  well 
might  b*ve  been  bad  its  representatives  not 
been  a«  conscious  of  the  new  restrictive  pol- 
icies as  they  were. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  been  Informed 
that  the  Defense  Department  provided  three 
military  intelligence  analysts  for  a  communi- 
cations center  run  by  the  Justice  Department 
during  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  at  Miami  Beach.  The 
analysts  were  provided  at  the  request  of  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  basis  that  a  civil 
disturbance  situation  might  develop  which 
would  require  bringing  In  federal  troops.  The 
DOD  speclflcally  found  that  this  support  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  DOD  Directive. 

Another  incident  reported  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  DIBC  involved  a  military  In- 
telligence imit  In  San  Diego,  which,  prior  to 
the  decision  to  move  the  GOP  convention 
from  San  Diego  to  Miami  Beach,  had  begun 
to  buUd  Its  files  on  dissident  groups  In  th'e 
area  In  contemplation  of  liaison  responsibil- 
ity with  the  Secret  Service  at  convention 
time.  The  DIRC  advised  that  this  activity 
should  be  halted. 

Occasionally,  military  liaison  with  local 
law  enforcement,  tieed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  military  personnel,  becomes  a 
pretext  for  assisting  local  authorities  to  in- 
vestigate civUitos.  In  a  case  which  took 
place  in  Prince  Wllll&m  County,  Virginia, 
shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  DoD 
Directive,  military  intelligence  agents  were 
assigned  to  assist  local  police  by  posing  as 
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members  of  a  drug  ring.  Ostensibly,  they 
were  "loaned"  to  the  local  police  because 
military  personnel  were  thought  to  be  In- 
volved. As  It  turned  out,  none  were,  but 
military  agents  helped  to  identify  29  ci- 
vilians for  the  local  authorities. 

X  mention  these  cases  to  Illustrate  that  the 
borderline  between  permissible  and  Imper- 
missible Intelligence  activity  is  sometimes 
blurred  by  the  contingencies  of  the  moment. 
Liaison  Is  helpful  In  the  performance  of  legit- 
imate functions,  but  it  often  offers  tempting 
and  compelling  opportunities  to  hedge.  If 
not  avoid,  the  parameters  of  the  DoD  Di- 
rective. 

(7)  The  Subcommittee  notes,  finally,  that 
the  DoD  Directive  applies  only  to  military 
personnel  stationed  In  the  United  States  or 
Its  territories  and  possessions.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  personnel  stationed  overseas.  The  DIRC 
reported  to  the  Subcommittee  that  it  had 
considered  expanding  the  applicability  of 
the  directive  to  overseas  posts  but  had  unan- 
imously rejected  the  idea  because  It  might 
Interfere  with  the  gathering  of  foreign  in- 
telligence by  military  agents. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  their  objection, 
I  £un  not  satisfied  that  the  DIRC  has  chosen 
to  turn  its  back  on  the  problem  altogether. 
It  is  one  thing  for  the  military  to  investigate 
civilians  abroad,  even  American  civilians,  who 
are  suspected  of  being  agents  of  a  foreign 
power.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  for  the  mili- 
tary to  have  its  agents  watch  civilians  liv- 
ing or  travelling  abroad  who  have  no  remote 
connection  with  any  foreign  power  or  Its  In- 
telligence services.  I  believe  the  DIRC  would 
do  well  to  reconsider  Its  decision  and  draw 
more  precise  lines  between  overseas  "intel- 
ligence" investigations  and  overseas  "dissi- 
dence"  Investigations. 

As  has  been  reported  in  the  press,  the  Sub- 
committee does  have  evidence  that  Army  in- 
telligence did.  In  fact,  conduct  extensive  sur- 
veillance of  American  citizens  In  West  Ger- 
many In  1972  and  1973.  Most  of  the  groups 
and  Individuals  under  surveillance  were  what 
might  be  described  as  "political  activists" 
whose  concerns  focused  primarily  upon  do- 
mestic politics  in  the  United  States.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  there  Is 
no  evidence  to  connect  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals under  surveillance  with  the  c^)era- 
tions  of  any  foreign  government.  The  Sub- 
committee Is  still  awaiting  the  Defense  De- 
partment's resi>onse  to  Its  Inquiry  of  last 
December  10th,  which  dealt  with  these  mat- 
ters. But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  these  sorts 
of  operations  violate  the  ^Irit  of  the  DoD 
Directive,  If  not  Its  letter.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  they  mar  what  had  otherwise  been  a 
highly  successful  turnabout. 

I  do  not  plan  to  have  these  hearings  con- 
centrate unduly  on  overseas  operations.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  they  should  divert 
us  from  the  larger  and  more  significant  fact 
that  very  commendable  reforms  have  taken 
place  within  the  United  States.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  the  overseas  operations  re- 
mind us  that  the  Issue  of  military  surveil- 
lance Is  not  moot. 

With  this  in  mind,  1  Intend  to  submit 
certain  evidentiary  nutterials  relating  to  these 
operations,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Sub- 
committee, for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings.  Some  of  these  materials  are 
classified  and  I  propose  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment's cooperation  In  having  them  declas- 
sified. 

In  conclusion,  then,  while  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  taken  significant  and  com- 
mendable strides  to  bring  Its  domestic  In- 
telligence operations  In  Une,  the  regulatory 
structiu-e  has  shown  itself  to  be  still  de- 
fective and  Inadequate  as  a  matter  of  fully 
protecting  our  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
rights  endangered  by  military  stirvelUance 
are  too  precious  to  be  left  to  an  equivocal 
policy  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
military. 


While  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
enactment  of  a  statute  offers  no  cure-all  in 
Itself,  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  clarify  and 
remedy  many  of  the  ciurent  ambiguities  and 
shortcomings,  and  It  would  go  much  further 
m  deterring  future  Burveillance  than  a  mere 
departmental  directive. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department  will  t;i\e 
us  its  support  and  its  assistance  In  develop- 
ing this  legislation.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  for  it  to  demonstrate  to  the  Amencan 
people  its  Eincerlty  in  putting  an  end  to  do- 
mestic spying  than  to  have  its  support  on 
this  legislation.  Its  1971  directive  established 
commendable  policy  guidelines.  This  legisla- 
tion only  attempts  to  give  them  the  perma- 
nence and  dignity  they  deserve  as  a  part  i.I 
the  law  of  the  laud. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  yesterday 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  vot^d 
to  report  S.  2665,  with  an  amendment  I 
had  proposed,  to  spread  the  payments 
over  4  years  to  support  the  Fourth  Re- 
plenishment of  the  Iiitemational  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank.  This  important 
international  institution  was  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Mike  Monroney  in  1958,  which  won 
the  overwhelming  acceptance  of  the 
Senate. 

Since  that  date  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  has  performed  a 
ci^ucial  role  in  providing  funds  for  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
plight  of  a  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries has  worsened  as  a  result  of  higher 
oil  prices,  severe  drought,  and  unchecked 
population  growth.  Without  a  ma.ior 
leadership  effort  from  the  United  States, 
including  funding  for  the  International 
Development  Association,  certain  of  the 
developing  countries  face  catastrophe 
including  the  stan-atlon  of  perhaps 
millions  of  their  people.  The  world,  for 
both  political  and  humanitarian  reasons, 
cannot  allow  the  imn^nse  human 
tragedy  that  could  be  nowAinf oldlng. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  James  Res  ton 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  and  an  article 
from  the  London  Economist  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,  1074) 

Impeaching  at  Tcktu!  Bat 

(By  James  Reston) 

UNn-ED  Nations,  N.T.,  April  23.— There  Is 
a  kind  of  Impeachment  trial  going  on  here  at 
the  United  Nations  too — not  of  a  man  but  of 
a  civilization.  The  poor  nations  are  drawing 
tip  the  articles  of  Impeachment  every  day 
against  the  rich  nations.  Please  listen,  they 
say: 

Article  One:  Out  of  every  three  children 
born  In  most  nations  of  the  world  today,  one 
dies  before  the  age  of  five. 

Article  Two:  For  those  who  survive,  as 
Dr.  Mubashlr  Hasan,  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  put  It,  "it  Is  a  life  of  deprivation, 
desperation  and  degradation.  It  is  an  Intense 
but,  mercifuUy,  a  short  struggle,  m  their  life 
expectancy  Is  no  more  than  thirty  years." 

Article  Three:  One  of  the  worst  tragedies 
In  human  history  Is  unfolding  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  The  suffering  caused  by 
drought   in  Mavirltanla,   Mall.  Niger,   Chad, 
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Upper  Volta  and  Ethiopia  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  Imagination  of  the  advanced  nations  and 
a  rebuke  to  the  United  Nations,  which  prom- 
ised In  its  Charter  (Article  65)  to  promote 
"a  higher  standard  of  living,  full  employ- 
ment, and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  development." 

Article  Pour:  You,  In  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Christian  West  and  Is  now  called 
the  Industrial  West  or  the  Developed  or 
Advanced  World,  are  cheating  the  poor  coun- 
tries by  buying  their  products  cheap  and 
selling  your  products  dear.  This  unequal  ex- 
change between  the  cost  of  labor  In  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations  la  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

Article  Five.  The  rich  countries  are  paying 
their  workers  between  ten  and  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  workers  are  paid  in  the  poor 
countries.  If  the  wages  for  labor  were  even 
roughly  equal,  the  poor  countries  would  re- 
ceive at  least  $250  billion  more  a  year  for 
their  work  and  products,  and  the  danger  of 
class  war  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions might  be  eased. 

The  articles  of  Impeachment  go  on  well 
beyond  the  space  of  this  column,  but  the 
poor  nations  are  not  only  making  some  fun- 
damental charges  but  asking  some  awkward 
questions.  Dr.  Hasan  of  Pakistan,  a  long, 
lean,  highly  Intelligent,  almost  beautiful 
man.  asked  the  rich  nations  to  choose. 

Tbey  could  (I)  increase  and  share  produc- 
tion of  (2)  equalize  the  wages  of  labor  and 
reduce  consumption  In  the  advanced  na- 
tions, or  (3)  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
malnutrition,  poverty,  starvation  and  death 
In  the  poor  nations. 

"Over  the  las^few  decades."  Dr.  Hasan  told 
the  delegates  here  at  the  United  Nations, 
"the  developing  countries  haVe  struggled 
successfully  for  their  political  Independence. 
They  are  now  struggling  for  their  economic 
emancipation.  It  is  not  natural  that  the 
struggle  should  continue  until  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  among  mankind  are  established. 
"What  Lb  required,"  he  added,  "Is  a  vision 
on  the  part  of  the  rich,  both  in  the  oll- 
consumlng  and  the  oil-producing  countries. 
In  this  vision  lies  the  only  chance  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  current  crisis.  Should  we 
fall  to  find  a  solution  based  on  Justjce  and 
equity,  let  us  always  remember  that  nature 
has  Its  own  grand  design  for  fulfillment  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind." 

The  contrast  between  the  impeachment 
debases  In  Washington  and  here  at  the 
United  Nations  la  startling.  In  Washington, 
the  Issue  la  about  handing  over  some  tapes, 
whether  they  should  be  delivered  this  week 
or  next,  whether  Chairman  Rodlno  had  au- 
thority to  grant  a  postponement,  and  what 
they  might  tell  anyway  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Involvement  In  Watergate,  or  his  "ex- 
ecutive privilege,"  his  language  or  his  vin- 
dictive comments  about  members  of  the  oth- 
er and  even  his  own  political  party. 

All  this  now  dominates  the  political  mind 
of  Washington,  and  people  wonder  about  the 
national  political  consequences,  and  why 
Teddy  Kennedy  Is  holding  seminars  at  Mos- 
cow University  and  talking  for  four  hours 
with  Chairman  Brezhnev,  and  why  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  Is  telling  Cy  Sulzberger  of  the 
The  New  York  Times  that  maybe  he  wants 
to  buy  arms  from  the  United  States  Instead 
of  from  Moscow,  and  what  Itzhak  Rabin  will 
do  If  he  becomes  the  new  premier  of  Israel. 
Tbese  are  the  front  page  stories,  the  pri- 
mary news  of  the  day,  while  the  impeach- 
ment charges  of  the  poor  nation  against  the 
rich  nations,  the  fundamental  questions  of 
the  prices  and  resources  of  the  earth  are  Ig- 
nored. In  fact,  Mr.  Mubashir  Hasan's  defi- 
nition of  the  growing  class  war  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  wcwld  was 
scarcely  noticed. 

Yet  he  ^alae<l  a  question  that  will  probably 
btTNtroubllng  the  world  even  at  the  end  of 
the^entury.  long  after  the  question  of  the 
impeachment    of    President    Nixon    Is    for- 


gotten. Can  the  rich  and  poor  nations  go 
on  like  this?  Can  the  advanced  nations  con- 
sume and  waste  and  charge  for  labor  as  they 
are,  and  Ignore  the  misery  of  the  majority 
of  the  human  race  In  the  poor  countries? 

Will  the  big  countries  even  listen?  Dr. 
Hasan  asked,  and  the  answer  obviously  is 
"not  yet." 

(From  the  Economist,  March  23.  1974) 
The  Porgottkn  Poor — The  Less-Developed 

COtrNTRIES    ARt    THE    REAL    VICTIMS    OF    OIL 

The  combined  oil  bills  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  will  rise  by  no  mo^p  than  (8 
bUllon — tlO  billion  In  1974.  This  is  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  expected  rise  in  the  oil  bills 
of  Industrial  countries  and  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  accumulated  re- 
serves of  a  country  like  Germany.  But  those 
are  not  the  comparisons  that  count.  Paying 
up  on  oil  will  mean,  in  effect,  handing  over 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  gains  of  the  poorer 
countries  from  the  commodity  boom — or,  al- 
ternatively, the  whole  of  their  normal  re- 
ceipts of  aid. 

■Phe  picture  Is  even  less  pretty  when  it 
Is  realised  bow  cruelly  uneven  the  Impact 
win  be  from  one  country  to  the  next.  It  is 
not  only .  such  obvious  weak  brethren  like 
India  who  will  need  rescuing.  So  will  some 
high  performers  like  Korea  who  have  been 
particularly  successful  In  building  up  indus- 
try, yet  whose  income  a  bead  remains  wi- 
nerably  low.  They  have  not  been  the  main 
gainers  from  the  commodity  boom.  For  that 
matter,  It  is  easy  to  forget  to  what  extent  the 
gainers  have  been  the  industrial  countries 
themselves:  members  of  the  Organisation 
for  E^conomlc  Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment are  80  per  cent  self-sufficient  in  raw 
materials.  On  food  and  fertilisers  alone  the 
terms  of  trade  have  swung  against  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  the  tune  of  %5  billion 
over  the  past  year. 

The  World  Bank  divides  the  developing 
countries  Into  three  broad  groups — leav- 
ing aside  those  oU-lucky  devils  like  Nigeria 
and  Indonesia  in  a  league  all  of  their  own. 
There  are  those,  like  Ghana,  which  have 
built  up  their  reserves  on  the  back  of  the 
commodity  boom  (or,  like  Turkey,  on  the 
backs  of  their  emigrant  workers) .  Second, 
there  are  those,  like  Brazil  and  Mexico,  which 
have  high  enough  credit  ratings  to  hope  to 
keep  their  toeholds  In  the  Eurocurrency 
markets — though  the  going  here  will  be 
much  tougher  this  year  than  last  (when 
publicly-announced  medium-term  Eurobank 
lending  to  less  developed  countries  soared  to 
W  bUllon)  and  relative  newcomers  to  the 
market,  like  Chile,  nvay  find  themselves 
pushed  to  the  very  end  of  the  queue.  Third, 
there  are  those  unfortunates  with  virtually 
no  reserves.  Insufficient  credit  ratings  to  tap 
the  private  International  markets  for  funds 
and  yet  not  much  capacity  to  reduce  Imports. 

India,  of  'course,  Is  the  prime  example  In 
the  last  group.  Its  oil  bill  will  rise  this  year 
by  at  least  t650m-600m,  or  maybe,  sbme  say, 
by  nearer<$l  billion.  At  most  India  can  cover 
about  (300m  from  Its  own  slim  resources — 
but  not  much  more  and  not  for  long.  A  mod- 
est $e2m  drawing  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  pushed  the  deadline 
back  a  shade  but  before  that  came.  It  looked 
as  if  India  would  be  out  of  funds  entirely 
by  end-May.  Other  countries  particularly 
hard-hit  by  the  oil  crisis  Include  the  rest  of 
the  subcontinent — BanglEidesh,  Pakistan  and 
Syr  Lanka — and  some  of  the  Latin  and  cen- 
tral American  countries,  particularly  Uru- 
guay. Most  of  these  are  such  obvious  hard- 
luck  cases  that,  at  the  crunch,  their  very 
weakness  might  prove  their  strength — the 
rich  are  resigned  to  balling  out  India  regu- 
rtirly.  But  other  countries  normally  regarded 
as  at  least  the  partial  successes  of  past  aid 
programmes  will  also  be  In  serious  t-ouble, 
above  all  Korea,  as  we  have  already  said,  but 
also  Taiwan  and  Thailand. 
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need  for  special  outside  help  to  pay 
IncreA^ed  oil  bills  may  be  held  down  this 
year  to  perhaps  no  more  than  $3  billion — 
$4  billion.  Current  earnings  of  key  com- 
modity producers  are  still  very  healthy;  there 
Is  perhaps  $3  billion  In  developing  countrie.-' 
reserves  that  can  be  used  in  payments.  An- 
other $2  billion  might  still  be  wrinkled  out 
of  the  Euro-markets  by  the  creditworthy 
countries.  But  what  of  next  year?  The  com- 
modity price  boom,  already  past  Its  peak, 
will  then  have  been  finally  punctured  by 
the  lagged  Impact  of  the  slowdown  In  world 
growth,  and  the  fat  now  In  countries'  re- 
serves will  have  been  eaten  up.  Also,  mount- 
ing debt  burdens  and  curtailed  export  earn- 
ings will  make  the  Euro-bankers  mcst 
tinreceptive  to  calls  from  the  third  world. 
{Obviously  the  more  you  have  borrowed  the 
lower  your  credit  rating  goes.)  The  financing 
gap  for  the  less  developed  countries  In  1975 
is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  order  of  %1  bil- 
lion— $9  billion  than  this  year's  $3  billion— 
$4  billion. 

Who  will  flu  the  gap.  and  how?  The  popti- 
lar  answer — certainly  from  the  Industrial 
countries  facing  oil  deficits  of  their  own — 
Is  that  the  money  ought  to  come  from  the 
oil  producers  themselves  This  Is  fair  enough, 
but  the  rich  think  they  need  not  play  a  part. 
The  oil  producers  are  extremely  unlikely  to 
be  willing  to  lend  enough  either  directly  to 
the  less-developed  countries  or,  at  one  re- 
move, to  the  established  Intermediaries  like 
the  World  Bank. 

Though  some  promising  noises  are  being 
made  from  various  quarters,  notably  Iran, 
the  actual  aid  effort  of  oil -prod  uctlng  coun- 
tries to  date  has  not  been  Impressive.  Middle 
East  countries  (and  particularly  Kuwait) 
have  been  lending  about  t700m — $750m  a 
year  to  the  World  Bank,  but  such  sums 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  recycling  of  the 
net  aid  ($T70m  In  1972)  garnered  by  the  12 
ma]or  oil  producing  countries  from  OECD 
sources  In  the  first  place.  To  the  extenfr  that 
the  oil  producers  do  not  themselves  give 
back  to  the  developing  countries  as  much 
as  they  take  from  them  on  oil,  the  Industrial 
countries  (which,  obviously,  will  be  the  net 
gainers)  will  have  to  bridge  the  gap  Instead. 
WHICH  Botmc? 

Unfortunately,  the  industrial  cotintxles, 
facing  payments  problems  of  their  own/will 
be  tempted  to  reduce,  rather  than  Increase, 
their  own  aid  programmers.  Indeed,  even 
the  relatively  well-placed  Americans  h«ve 
been  making  ominous  noises.  Not  only  has 
the  House  of  Representatives  baulked  at 
contributing  toward  the  replenishment  of 
the  exhauste'd  resources  of  the  World  Bank's 
soft-loan  agency,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IRA);  the  normally  re- 
sponsible Senator  Pulbrlght  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  argue  that  the  United  States  should 
scrap  all  of  Its  aid  save  some  modest  "com- 
passionate" programmes.  This  may  be  silly 
a»  well  as  mean — after  all,  e  dollar  given  to 
less-developed  countries  Is  likely  to  come 
.back  almost  Immediately  In  the  form  of  an 
export  order  and  so  help  both  to  sustain 
growth  and  to  diminish  the  current  payments 
Imbalance  of  the  OECD  countries  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  nonetheless  a  political  fact  of  life. 

This  danger  makes  It  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  the  major  Intematjonal  organisa- 
tions, which  can  act  as  Intermediaries  for 
Arab  money,  do  their  Jobs  efficiently.  Two  , 
points  JoUow.  Plr^,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  will  have  to  become  more  of  a 
source  of  medium-  to  long-term  general  sup- 
port aid  for  the  poor — a  point  already  noted 
Implicitly  In  the  plans  o<f  the  new  managing 
director,  Mr.  Johannes  Wltteveen,  for  a  spe- 
cial oU-financlng  facility.  Second,  the  rules 
of  World  B&nk  lending,  and  the  demarcation 
lines  between  the  Bank  and  Its  affiliate  or- 
ganisation, IDA,  will  need  a  radical  reJtggUng. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  ability  of  the 
World  Bank  to  tap  the  oil  producers'  new 
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Wealth  Indirectly,  through  the  Euromarkets 
\r  New  York,  as  well  as  directly,  through^  for 
c\Kmple.  Kuwaiti  dollar  issues.  The  bank's 
c  Vn  credit  rating  Is  excellent,  bvjt  It  does  not 
linve  the  flexibility  to  direct  its  funds  where 
Tlii-v  are  most  needed,  or  as  quickly  as  they 
are  Heeded.  Because  Its  loan  terms  are  rela- 
tl-.cly  hard,  the  World  Bank  tends  to  finance 
t:ie  relatively  strong.  Just  those  countries 
which  do,  or  should,  go  directly  to  the  com- 
mercial Euromarkets.  This  February  alone 
the  bank  not  only  lent  as  much  as  $214m  to 
Mexico  but  also  $75m  to  Iran,  wlille  Vene- 
zuela obtained  $22m  the  month  before.  Also 
the  V/orld  Bank,  like  most  of  Us  regional 
counterparts,  Is  geared  to  financing  specific 
projects;  the  Inevitable  time  spent  finding 
these,  then  vetting  and  launching  them  ex- 
plains why  the  bank's  disbursements  have 
lagged  so  embarrassingly  behind  its  com- 
mitments. Tliere  is  no  quick-footing  here. 
Nor  Is  that  all;  although  the  bank  has  made 
some  effort  to  discriminate  between  various 
categories  of  borrowers  In  the  past  few  years, 
all  too  often  all  comers,  relatively  strong  and 
weak  alike,  have  wound  up  being  subsidised, 
getting  their  money  at  less  than  It  cost  the 
bank  to  acquire  the  funds. 

Probably  It  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that 
the  World  Bank  should  drop  Its  project  ap- 
proach to  lending  altogether;  the  job  of  find- 
ing general  balance  of  payments  support  (as 
well  as  specific  financing  for  oil)  for  the  poor 
might  be  better  left  to  the  IMF.  However,  It 
would  clearly  be  useful  If  the  World  Bank 
could  use  Its  financial  muscle  more  directly 
to  help  beef  up  the  resources  of  IDA.  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  demarcation  lines  here  should 
be  broken  down  completely,  not  only  on  the 
fund-raising  but  also  on  the  lending  side  of 
the  equation,  and  a  single  schedule  of  rules 
drawn  up  po  govern  which  less-developed 
country  wauld  be  allowed  to  borrow  how 
much  on  what  terms.  Such  a  schedule  should 
make  the  relatively  strong  eligible  for  loans 
only  If  alternative  fluuincc  Is  not  forthcoming 
from  private  market  sources  and  then  make 
It  available  only  on  commercial  terms. ^Tbe 
very  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
given  particularly  concessionary  terms — and 
the  scale  of  charges  In  betw^n  judged  much 
more  fiexlbUy,  on  a.  case  by  case  basis,  than 
It  Is  now. 

Finally,  there  should  be  much  closer  co- 
ordination between  the  IMF  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  World  Bank  group  on  the  other.  It 
Is  reassuring  that  the  staff  <£F  the  two  organi- 
sations are  already  swapping  data  and  guess- 
timates on  the  impact  of  oU  on  their  mem- 
bers. It  is  less  reassuring  that  their  re^>ec- 
tlve  chiefs,  Mr.  Wltteveen  and  Mr.  Robert 
MacNamara,  are  touring  the  Middle  East  on 
separate  fund-raising  missions.  This  is  a 
time  for  a  policy  of  togetherness  in  all  fields 
of  international  finance  bi^  above  all,  on 
development  aid. 


WORLD  FOOD:  PRICES  AND  THE 
POOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  comprehensive  end  thoughtful  arti- 
cle, "World  Food:  Prices  and  the  Poor," 
by  Lyle  Schertz,  appears  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  article  out- 
lines recent  developments  in  the  world 
food  picture  and  the  particularly  serious 
impact  these  changes  pose  for  the  de- 
vrfoping  countries.  ^ 

The  article  malces  it  quite  clear  that 
the  competition  for  food  in  the  last  2 
years  has  Iteen  between  the  developed 
and  relatively  affluent  coimtries  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  poor  developing  coun- 
tries on  the  other. 

The  developed  countries,  In  spite  of 
rising  prices,  have  been  buying  Increased 


quantities  of  food,  while  the  developing 
countries   have   had   to   face   declining. 
Public  Law  480  availabilities  and  higher 
prices  on  the  international  markets. 

Under  the.se  circumstances,  the  energy 
shortage  has  compoimded  the  problem 
for  the  developing  countnes.  The  availa- 
bility of  increased  quantities  of  fertilizer 
is  critical  in  expanding  food  production, 
but  countries  such  as  India  have  found 
their  traditional  soui'ces  sharply  reduced. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States  must  weigh  its- responsibilities  to- 
ward the  developing  countries.'  What 
sliould  its  policy  be  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Law  480  program?  What  Icind  of 
reserve  program  malces  the  most  sense 
in  terms  of  meeting  our  domestic  and 
international  requirements?  i 

The  United  States  must  also  facelthe 
possible  manipulation  of  its  market  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Canada  has 
successfully  dealt  with  this  possibility  in 
its  export  progi'am,  but  to  date  the 
United  States  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
problem. 

With  food  increasingly  scarce  and  no 
longer  as  available  for  developing  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  should  consider 
new  approaches  to  emphasize  agricul- 
tural development  and  research.  This  was 
the  major  thrust  of  the  reforms  I  helj»ed 
initiate  in  last  year's  foreign  aid  leg^la- 
tion. 

This  article  usefully  points  up  the 
'major  issues  confronting  the  world  with 
regard  to  food,  particularly  the  critical 
requirements  of  the  developing"  world. 
However,  it  does  i)ot  recommend  an  ac- 
tion program  or  a  set  of  policies  for  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  begin 
to  face  up  to  these  very  complex  issues, 
and  in  this  regard  the  article  makes  a 
significant  contribution.  However,  we 
cannot  wait  indefinitely  for  that  educa- 
tional process  to  take  place.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  to  assume  some  of  the 
burden  of  leadership  In  grappling  with 
these  key  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-^ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Foreign  Affairs,  Spring,  1974) 

World  Pood:  Prices  and  the  Poob 

(By  Lyle  P.  Schertz) 

Events  of  the  past  two  years  have  made 
food  an  increasingly  worrisome  Item  In 
household  budgets  and  in  the  budgets  of 
nations.  In  early  1974,  food  prices  to  the 
American  consumer  were  25  percent  greatet 
tl^n  two  years  earlier.  This  reflected  dramat- 
Ic ^Increases  In  farm,  beef  prices,  whUe  farm 
corn  prices  were  double  and  wheat  price 
triple  those  of  early  1972.  Clearly  something 
new  has  happened  to  a  food  market  which 
has  historically  fed  Americans  well  and  for 
a  uniquely  small  proportion  of  their  In- 
come. 

A  series  of  events  was  associated  with  these 
price  adjustments.  In  Augtist  1971  the  .U.S. 
dollar  was  floated  and  a  major  realignment 
of  International  currencies  set  underway. 
Then  Inadequate  rain  cut  the  1972  Soviet 
grain  crop,  while  drought  in  Argentina  and 
Soviets  began  to  purchase  28  million  tons  of 
grain,  18  of  them  from  the  United  States. 
India's  monsoon  dropped  below  normal,  cut- 
ting tl^  cereal  crop  and  eroding  hopes  for 
near-term  self-sufficiency  In  cereal  produc- 


tion Peru'.'?  fish  cat"h  was  a  ais<\~rw»;. drought 
and  typhoons  slashed  rice  and  cofn  crops 
in  the  Philippines:  and.  In  the  United  Stales, 
the  corn  and  soybean  harvest  was  st.^.Ued 
by  wet  weather  in  the  fall  of  1972.  The  follow- 
In''  spring  stUl  more  wet  weather  delaved 
US  plantings.  In  July  1973  the  Umied 
Slates,  to  limit  rocketing  price  increases,  in- 
stituted export  controls  on  soybeans  and 
«;ovbean  proCticts.  Finally.  Congress  adopted 
Ir'n^l.iHo.i  that  dras!:cV.ly  aliered  the  trr^me- 
vork  o:  American  acrlcuKure  m  the  direc- 
tion of  aVree  market,  with  sharply  lowered 
pri-c  ^a'^jorts  and  Incentives  for  stockpUmp. 

In  the  developing  new  market  Eituation 
US  a'ricv.nurp.1  exports  In  calendar  197^ 
lea-'icd  $18  bilUon.  up  from  $9  4  billion  tlie 
p-e-.iouo  rear  and  an  average  of  $6.7  billion 
ocr  the"  post  five  vears.  Although  world 
cereal  production  recovered  and  Indeed 
-eached  record  levels  In  1973,  American  agn- 
cvatural  exports  In  the  current  year  continue 
hit'h  and  remain  a  critical  element  in  the 
defi'-Us  At  the  same  time,  (^ntitles  of 
cereals  allocated  to  PL  480  food  aW  programs 
have  dropped  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the 
■-tart  of  the  tirogram  In  1954. 

To  comprehend  the  close  Interdependence 
among  countries  and  peoples  of  the  wor.d 
these  events  reflect,  a  good  place  to  Pt;-.rt. 
is  with  the  brutal  facts  of  the  world  fcK>d 
market— how  It  has  been  dominated  bv 
the  affluent,  whether  Communist  or  cSpi'ra- 
ist  and  how  the  poor  have  been  the  fir>. 
to  stifler  in  times  of  restricted  overall  food 
supplies.  Next,  we  must  explore  whether  the 
tight  focd  situation  of  the  past  two  years  is 
likely  to  continue.  What  Is  the  medium-term 
outlook  for  the  world  food  balance,  and  how 
confident  can  we  be  of  the  best  available  pre- 
dictions, given  the  variability  of  weather, 
the  unpredictability  of  government  decisions. 
and  the  energy  crisis? 

Key  policy  Issues  emerge.  While  they  ere 
stated  in  terms  primarily  of  U.S.  policy,  they 
are  in  fact  worldwide  in  their  Implications. 
In  view  of  the  new  U.S.  farm  le*|lat!on 
and  programs  which  essentially  pull  Out  all 
production  stops,  what  will  be  the  lmp*t  cf 
International  markets  on  our  domestic  food 
markets?  How  can  the  United  States  and  the 
world  adjust  to — or  moderate — the  prospect 
of  widely  fluctuating  prices  In  the  future'' 
Under  aiittclpated  conditions.  wUl  the  United 
States  share  food  with  low-Income  countries 
and  on  what  terms?  And  If  American  PL 
480  programs  continue  to  wind  down,  what 
needs  in  the  lower-income  countries  will  go^-' 
unmet;  what  can  be  dene  about  them? 
n 

For  as  long  as  there  has  been  trade  among 
nations,  developed  nations  have  commanded 
the  food  they  wanted,  when  they  wanted  it. 
Wealth  and  high  Incomes  have  been  the 
instruments  of  command.  In^jaaes  of  abund- 
ance, this  purchasing  powerhas  been  subtle 
and  has  displayed  a  low  profile;  its  Impact 
has  not  quite  achieved  a  critical  mass  which 
would  earn  the  enmity  of  the  have-nots. 
Only  m  times  of  ,*ood  shortage  and  high 
prices  does  this  power,  and  its  related  im- 
perialist^ effects,  become  shocking  to  Its 
victims.  Then,  whether  they  be  nations  or 
citizens  within,  those  with  money  have  pre- 
empted what  food  they  wanted;  those  with- 
out money  have  tightened  their  belts. 

Today,  people  in  the  aeveloping  nations, 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  eat  only 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  protein,  and  niosi 
of  that  is  in  the  form  of  cereals.  In  countries 
such  as  India  people  consumer  le?.>  than  400 
pounds  of  cereals  per  capita  each  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  In  the  developed  count'ries. 
where  large  quantities  of  cereals  are  con- 
verted to  protein,  per  capita  grain  consump- 
tion Is  l,43fe  pounds  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
about  1.800  pounds  In  West  Germany  and 
Prance,  and  1.850  pounds  In  the  United 
States.  All  told,  the  billion  people  In  the  rich 
natlon.s,    with   Cadillac   tastes   for   livestock 
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products,  use  practically  as  much  cereal  as 
feed  for  livestock  as  the  two  bUllon  people 
In  the  low-income  nations  use  directly  as 
locd. 

The  conversion  factor  is  by  now  well- 
known.  Although  forages  and  other  products 
Inedible  for  humans  can  usually  make  some 
contribution  to  llvestoclt  productions,  sub- 
stantial shifts  In  such  production  are  heavily 
dependent  on  cereals.  In  the  United  States, 
even  after  advances  In  feeding  technology,  a 
little  less  than  two  pounds  of  cereals  are  now 
needed  to  produce  one  pound  of  poultry. 
Por  hogs  the  ratio  Is  3.5  to  1,  for  beef  6.5  to  1. 
Nonetheless,  high-quality  protein,  particu- 
larly frcm  livestock  products.  Is  a  consumer 
preference  throughout  the  developed  na- 
tions— ai^  they  can  afford  to  Indulge  their 
tastes  more  and  more.  Amerlci^ns  have  come 
to  consume  an  average  of  110  pounds  or  more 
ot  beef  per  person  a  year.  In  addition  to  su^- 
■^AnMul  amounts  of  other  meats  and  Ilve- 
atock  product*.  Similar  trends  In  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  have  been  Increa.5lng 
rapidly  In  recent  yeai^,  and  now  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  East  European  countries  are 
showing  the  impact  of  policies  and  programs 
to  upgrade  the  diet  of  their  peoples. 

Such  consumption  of  livestock  products  Is 
tn  large  part  a  matter  of  taste,  not  nutri- 
tional requirements.  While  the  protein  qual- 
ity at  Uvestock  products  Is  higher  than  that 
of  cereals,  that  of  soybeans  and  other  food 
legwnea  la  alao  high.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
physical  requirement  for  protein  Intake  Is 
considerably  less  than  that  now  consumed 
by  the  majority  of  Americans  and  many  In 
other  developed  countries.  Yet  its  continued 
expansion — with  the  use  through  conversion 
of  evsr-larger  amount.?  of  cereals  for  this 
purpose — appears  to  be  vlrtualljf-a  political 
Imperative. 

Thus,  while  population  growth  haa  ob- 
vlously'-toeen  a  significant  factor  In  Increas- 
ing world  food  demand,  an  even  more  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  demand  sltnatlon  baa  been 
the  sharp  recent  Increase  tn  cereal  consunjp- 
tion  per  capita  In  developed  countries  where 
populations  have  not  been  growing  rapi^y. 
The  flgures  are  startling: 

PtR  CAPITA  CEREAL  CONSUMPTION 
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^e  reader  will  note  that  In  tSite  elght- 
ywar  period  the  tncre^ses  tn  per  capita  eon- 
strmptlon  for  the  United  States  and  U.8.8J*. 
(2S0  and  930  pounds  respectively,  although 
some  of  the  latter  may  have  gone  Into  stoek- 
plles)  were  more  thah  half  the  total  con- 
smnptlon  per  capita  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  table  helps  to  axplain  the  Soviet 
grate  pxirchases  of  1973.  Traditlooally,  when 
the  SoFTlet  came  up  short  on  production,  they 
steeled  themselves  to  wait  out  the  shortag*, 
Bometlnes  to  the  point  of  accepting  large- 
scale  lIvsBtock  slanghter.  But  not  In  1972, 
when  winter-kill  and  dry  nSfdsummer 
weather  disrupted  the  Soviets'  cereal  harrest 
expectations.  Instead  of  tl^tenlng  theli 
belts,  they  made  massive  grain  purchases  on 
the  world  market.  With  the  aid  of  these  im- 
porta.  Mae  pace  of  their  livestock  develop- 
ment efforts  continued  unabated. 

The  Soviet  Union's  declalou  to  protecl 
diets  was  felt  worldwide  by  both  rich  and 
poor.  When  the  Soviets  purchased  practically 
one-flfth  of  the  total  UJS.  vhaat  supply — 
production  and  beglnnlng-of-the-year 
stocks — In  the  1972-73  crop  year,  supplies 


normally  available  to  other  dropped  sharply. 
Nations  and  people  reacted  by  bidding  up 
the  price  of  the  remaining  wheat,  the  more 
aggressively  because  Japan  and  several  other 
commercial  importers  of  U.S.  foodstuffs 
found  their  currencies  worth  substantially 
more  in  terms  of  doliai-s  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessive devaluations. 

In  contrast,  tlie  low  levels  of  wealth  and 
income  of  the  poor  countries  once  again  de- 
termined how  well  they  could  compete  in 
the  food  purchasing  power  lAme.  So  long  as 
the  overall  production  of  cereals  Is  relatively 
responsive  to  needs,  effects  on  the  poor  are 
minimal,  especially  over  time.  But  in  times 
of  severe  dislocation  of  the  balance^of  de- 
mand and  supply  throwfh  sharply  increased 
demand  or  curtailed  supplies,  the  impacts 
can  be  harsh — especially  in  those  countries 
unable  to  insulate  their  poor  from  the 
market  through  concessional  means  such  as 
the  U.S.  food  stamp  program.  For  example, 
the  1972-73  Indian  food  grain  crop  dropped 
from  106  million  to  96  million  tons.  In  the 
tug-of-war  between  maintaining  diets  and 
saving  foreign  exchange,  diets  lost  and  food 
prices  were  allowed  to  Increa.'^e.  In  some 
areas,  food  grain  rations  were  cut  In  half  In 
fair-price  food  shops,  which  serve  many 
of  the  lowest  Income  Indians.  Per  capita 
calorie  avaitabUlty  dropped  toward  the  criti- 
cal levels  of  the  mid-1960s. 

Thus,  In  a  world  having  great  wealth  and 
affluence  among  only  one-third  of  its  pop- 
ulation, the  2,300-year-old  words  of  the 
Greek  cynic  Diogenes  come  back  to  haunt  tis. 
When  asked  for  the  proper. time  to  eat,  ho 
responded.  In  his  own  practical  manner:  "If 
a  rich  man,  when  you  will;  if  a  poor  man, 
wnen  you  can."  y 

Only  a  person  of  great — but  false — confi- 
dence would  speak  with  assuraikce  of  future 
developments  Ln  International  food  marketa. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  midtltude  of  funda- 
mental uncertainties.  But  perspective  can 
be  gained  through  an  examination  of  his- 
tory and  ©f  major  forces  impinging  upon 
food  prodnctioo  and   consumption. 

On  Xb»  productica  side,  only  Ln  the  last 
25  yean  have  flgures  frosn  all  over  the  wvrM 
been  systematically  compiled,  and  even  to- 
day the  data  for  many  developing  countries 
are  at  best  broad  estimates.  Nonetheless,  one 
can  assess  certain  trends. 

Over  the  period  since  1955,  the  Third 
World  has  generated  agricultural  increases 
ailmost  In  step  with  the  developed  world. 
In  both  developed  and  less-developed  coun- 
tries (excluding  Commimlst  Asia),  food  pro- 
duction In  1973  was  mora  than  30  percent 
above  levels  of  the  early  19608  and  more  than 
50  percent  above  the  mid-1950s. 

Unfortunately,  the  upward  production 
trend  la  the  developing  nations  has  been 
almost  toCaUy  eclipsed  by  populatton  growth, 
so  that  food  productioa  per  capita  over  the 
past  two  decades  haa  Increased  slightly  less 
than  half  of  one  percent  per  year. 

(Africa  has  not  shared  Ln  the  Increase  and 
In  fact  haa  shown  a  downtrend  since  1961.) 
By  comparison,  per  capita  food  production 
In  the  developed  regions  of  the  world  has 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  one  and  one- 
half  percent,  or  three  times  as  rapidly.  Mr. 
Mlcawber  would  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lem depleted  in  the  tables  below. 

In  recent  years  the  sharpest  Increases  In 
per  capita  food  production  among  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  occurred  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia:  1973  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction In  both  areas  was  more  than  25  per- 
cent greater  than  In  the  early  1960s.  Over 
the  same  period.  Increases  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  much  more  moAest, 
at  least  partially  due  to  programs  restrlcl^ig 
production;  Western  Europe's  Increases  fell 
somewhere  In  between. 

Africa's  continuing  decline  In  per  capita 
production  and  accelerating  dependence  on 
food  Imports  have  now  been  further  eucai> — ■ 


hated  by  the  devastating  "Wrought  in  the 
Saheiian  Zone.  South  America's  progress  is 
spotty:  Chile  has  had  serious  problems: 
Me.Klco  has  not  lived  up  to  forecasts  of  self- 
sufliclency;  but  Brazil  ar.d  Cclombia  have 
made  considerable  gains.  Asia's  Green  Revo- 
lution has  improveil  that  area's  feedU-s 
ability,  but  evcu  there,  as  well  as  in  Africa 
and  Lati:t  An.erica,  weather  variability  re- 
mains a  highly  important  factor  accentuat- 
iiig  crop  decliues  ar.d  e.^iaggcratlng  produc- 
tion peaks. 

All  in  all,  worldwUie  trends  have  caused 
the  United  States  to  become  more  and  more 
the  major  food  supplier  in  Intemsftional 
markets.  American  production  has  not  only 
supported  large  and  growing  exports,  but 
has  also  sustained  domestic  food  consump- 
tion at  the  highest  level  of  any  people  in 
the  world.  Outstanding  land  and  water  re- 
sources, along  with  a  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nology based  on  heavy  Investments  In  re- 
search and  large  supplies  of  low-cost  fossil 
ftiels,  have  made  It  pooslble  for  American 
a^culturo  to  move  ahead  while  directly 
employing  a  steadily  smaller  work  force. 

When  it  comes  to  forecasting  the  future 
balance  of  food  demand  and  supply,  many 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account:  popula- 
tion and  income  changes,  the  availability 
and  acceptability  of  substitutes  for  tradi- 
tional foods,  development  and  adc^tlon  ot 
new  technologies  of  production,  potential 
changes  in  the  use  of  water  and  land,  prices 
of  Inputs  such, as  fertilizers  and  fnela,  and 
c*  course,  weather.  For  most  of  these  varia- 
bles one  can  make  assumptions  for  the  fu- 
ture with  fair  confidence.  Let  us  Initially 
a<)sume  also  that  (1)  fuel,  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  will  be  available  In  adequate' 
quantity  and  at  prices  conalstest  with  trends 
up  to  October  1973.  and  (2>  tttat  weather 
will  approoUaiate  the  long-term  average 
(normal  weather). 

Using  the  above  approach,  two  points  of 
ovem' helming  Importance  emerge  In  the  pro- 
jections of  the  M&.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. First,  the  role  at  the  United  States 
as  the  major  supplier  o<  food  In  IntematlQcal 
markets  Is  expected  to  expand.  Second.  tb« 
dependence  of  the  lower-Income  countries  on 
food  imports  is  expected,  by  I9€&,  to  be 
nearly  double  the  1970  level.  The  two  points 
add  up  to  heavy  dependence  by  the  develop- 
ing countries  on  the  United  States  as  a  sup- 
plier of  food. 

The  projections  lot  tlw  O&ttcd  States  an- 
.tldpaAc  eontimMd  advaacemcBt  c<  agricul- 
tufal  tecbnatogy.  m  ■mtjt\m  poUcy  pressures 
to  vse  Mport*  of  food  to  bf^  pay  for  Imports 
whlcb  UBderplB  tb»  AoMrlcui  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Moreovea.  levels  of  pcoductlon  wlll  de- 
pend snbatanttally  on  retumato  farmers  and 
on  government  procraata.  If  farm  product 
profits  remain  at  recant  high  levels,  slgiUfi- 
cant  expansion  of  production  la  likely  to 
occur  as  land  not  now  in  prpduction  Is  utili- 
zed to  grow  crops  for  forag«s,  and  new  tech- 
nologies are  adopted  more  ^ftdtiy  in  order  to 
capture  these  potential 

The  expected  expanding Avie  for  the  United 
States  also  reflects  antlel^mted  developments 
in  other  countries.  In  Japan,  for  example,  re- 
source limitation  coupled  with  a  continuing 
drive  to^jpgrade  the  diet  as  incomes  increase 
should  lead  to  a  growing  dependence  on  im- 
ports of  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  aggressively  pursued 
policies  promoting  self-sufBclancy  in  food 
production.  These  are  expected  to  continue 
to  be  effective. 

Developments  in  Canada  would  somewhat 
pajTollel  those  in  the  United  States.  For  her 
size,  Canada's  role  In  world  food  Is  already 
extraordinary,  and  steadily  growing.  However, 
Canada's  production  is  only  one-sixth  that 
fO.  the  United  States,  and  beavHy  focysed  on 
vrtieaU  " 

The  prospective  Import  level  of  the  UBJ3.R. 
Is  one  of  tbe  major  uncertainties  which  will 
affect  the  world  market,  and  especially  the 
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price  and  availability  of  food  to  the  develop- 
ing world.  In  the  intermediate  and  long-run 
future,  the  Soviets'  capacity  to  Import  large 
amounts  of  agricultural  products'will  be  de- 
termined largely  by  their  abilillty  to  obtain 
credit  from  and  sell  goods  to  tha  West.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  may  invc^ro^the  Soviet 
Union's  natural  resources,  such  as  petroleum. 

In  the  poor  countries,  statistical  increases 
In  food  production  will  likely  keep  up  with 
population  and  perhaps  gain  on  it.  Some 
areas,  such  as  Brazil,  will  be  able  to  expand 
tiie  area  devoted  to  crops;  others  will  develop 
inetr  cropping  capacity  through  irrigation, 
and  one  hopes  most  will  have  improved  tech- 
nology. However,  nutritional  Improvement 
efforts  and  Inftime  growth — above  all,  the  use 
of  cereals  to  produce  livestock  products — 
are  expected  to  push  demand  ahead  of  local 
production  Increases;  hence  the  prospect  that 
the  poor  countries  will  Increase  their  depend- 
ence on  imports  of  food,  specially  cereals  and 
especially  from   the   United   States. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
prospective  Import  levels  of  the  developing 
countries  are  In  the  context  of  only  modest 
Improvement  of  nutrition  for  the  masses  of 
people  in  these  countries.  Under  any  con- 
ceivable combination  of  increases  in  farm 
production,  slowing  of  population  growth, 
and  Increases  of  income,  an  overwhelming 
number  of  poor  people  in  these  countries  will 
stUl  be  Inadequately  fed  for  decades  to  come. 
The  closing  of  the  food  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  Is  a  long  way  off. 

In  overall  terms,  the  forecast  for  the  decade 
wotUd  be  a  tecoverylpf  'world  food  produc- 
tion: per  capita  supplies  of  food  would  re- 
sume an  upward  trend^^he  crisis  conditions 
of  recent  months  would  BDt  be  expected  to 
continue  on  and  on,  althou^tki^S^m  product 
prices  would  not  be  likely  toraH^  to  the 
relatively  low  levels  of  early  1972. 

IV  \ 

But  what  of  the  asstiHeWons  of  normal 
weather  and  of  adequate  "^d  historically 
priced  energy  components?  Bpth,  especially 
the  latter,  are  open  to  serious  question. 

Unfortunately,  man  has  not  thus  far  been 
particularly  successful  In  forecasting  weather 
developments,  or  In  modifying  them.  Various 
modern  developments,  to  be  sure,  mitigate 
the  effects  of  bad  weather.  Expansion  of  Irri- 
gation, Improved  drainage,  soy  and  water 
conserving  techniques  such  as  ponds  and 
terraces,  shorter-growing,  fertillzer-respon- 
oive  plants,  and  mechanization — all  soften 
the  impact  of  weather. 

Still,  any  farmer  in  India,  Russia  or  Amer- 
ica knows  that  if  you  don't  get  rain,  you 
don't  get  grain.  But  somtlmes  professional 
economists  forget;  there  is  a  great  tendency 
even  for  experts  to  assume  that  recent 
weather  wUI  continue  or  will  change  to  fit 
their  Image  of  the  future.  Such  thinking 
generated  much  of  the  famine  talk  In  the 
mld-1960's,  and  subsequenUjt^he  abundance 
talk  when  the  Green  Revolution  took  hold. 
If  the  weather  In  1970  had  been  poor  Instead 
of  good,  as  It-tKJtually  was,  observers  would 
not  have  been  so  confident  about  India's 
ability  to  feed  her  people,  and  forecasters  of 
self-sufficiency  would  have  been  more 
cautious. 

The  cyclical  assessments  of  Indian  food 
needs  are  a  special  lesson  for  those  of  us  at- 
tempting to  guess  at  the  prospective  Import 
reqtilrements  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps 
even  more  than  In  India,  variations  in  Soviet 
cereal  production  are  cut  largely  from  the 
Ti'eather  pattern.  As  former  Soviet  Agricul- 
ture Minister  Matskevlch  has  pointed  out, 
only^  one -third  of  Soviet  agrictiltural  land 
lies  south  of  the  49th  parallel  and  only  l.l 
percent  of  It  lies  In  areas  with  an  annual 
rainfall  of  as  much  as  28  Inches.  In  contrast, 
almost  aU  of  the  United  States  Ues  below  the 
48th  parallel,  and  60  percent  of  U£.  arable 
land  receives  at  least  28  lm|hea  of  ralnfaU 
annually.   Little   wonder,   «ien,   that   there 


are  frequent  and  wide  changes  In  Soviet  ce- 
real production — such  as  the  drop  of  14  mil- 
lion tons  In  1972,  and  then  an  increase  of 
40  pillllon  tonS'in  1973.  A  graph  of  the  record 
sit^e  1960  sliows  a  marked  upward  trend,  but 
IVls  like  the  teetii  of  a  sharp  saw,  with  the 
Jags  almost  annual. 

Adversity  in  different  regions  of  the  world 
has  differing  implications  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  example,  the  tragedy  of  recent 
years  and  months  in  the  African  Saheiian 
Zone  ls\ft  catastrophe  for  those  people,  but 
other  pa^ts  of  the  world  are  not  seriously 
affected.  In  contrast,  In  1972  and  1973  much 
smaller  proportionate  changes  in  Russia  set 
olf  worldwide  reverberations.  With  the  great 
dependence  ftf  the  world  on  the  cereal  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States,  any  substantial 
production  changes  in  the  United  States  can 
now  have  equally  sharp  effects  on  other 
countries.     / 

And  no\i(^  of  cotirse,  we  have  the  energy 
crisis.  Fuel  supplies  are  limited  In  many 
countries,  and  prices  have  Incseased  several- 
fold.  Fertilizer  supplies  (largely  petroleum- 
based)  are  also  limited,  and  the  prices  are 
shafply  up,  partly  because  productive  capa- 
city was  already  lagging  behind  increases  in 
fertilizer  consumption,  and  partly  because  of 
supply  ditBcultles  and  higher  prices  asso- 
ciated with  the  crisis.  Whatever  the  long- 
term  course  of  the  energy  problem,  In  the 
near  term  farmers  throughout  the  world — 
developed  and  developing — will  be  paying 
higher,  possibly  drastically  higher,  prices  for 
both  fuels  and  fertilizer.  Further,  In  many 
cases  these  Items  will  simply  not  be  available 
in  the  amounts  desired. 

In  the  United  States,  the  domestic  supply 
situation  for  nitrogen  fertilizers  was  eased 
considerably  when  price  controls  on  domes- 
tic sales  of  fertilizers  were  removed  In  Oc- 
.tober  1973.  Export  prices  had  not  been  con- 
trolled, and  U.S.  manufacturers  had  found 
exporting  more  profitable  than  selling  do- 
mestically. But,  with  the  removal  of  domes- 
tic price  controls,  prices  of  domestic  supplies 
moved  up  rapidly  and  much  of  the  incentive 
for  fertilizer  exports  was  eliminated.  Further, 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  giving 
higher  priority  for  nattiral  gas  allocations 
to  producers  of  ammonia,  a  basic  Ingfredlent 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Electricity,  diesel 
fuel,  and  gasoline  used  directly  in  farm  pro- 
duction account  for  only  about  three  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  fuel  consumption,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize  difficul- 
ties for  U.S.  farmers  in  obtaining  fertilizers 
and  fuel.  While  shortages  thus  may  not  be 
severe,  costs  of  these  farm  Inputs  will  be 
sharply  higher,  probably  more  than  25  per- 
cent above  those  of  last  year. 

In  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  productlbn 
costs  may  be  at  least  as  much  affected.  How- 
ever, the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  Ln  these 
areas  may  be  far  more  pronounced  on  the 
demand  side.  The  rapid  economic  growth 
^«f  Japan,  for  example,  has  been  the  funda- 
mental factor  leading  to  a  richer  diet,  in- 
creased food  consumption  and  ever-increas- 
ing Imports  of  food  frc«n  international  mar- 
kets. With  the  slowing  of  economic  growth, 
this  expansion  of  food  consumption  is 
likely  also  to  slow  down.  Similar  develop- 
ments could  easily  occur  in  Western  Europe. 
Thus,  the  pro^)ective  changes  In  food  sup- 
ply and  demand  among  the  developed  cotm- 
tries  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  may  tend 
to  balance  out. 

By  contrast,  the  potential  effect  of  the 
fertilizer  and  oil  crises  on  the  food  balance 
of  countries  such  as  India  and  China  is 
clearly  negative,  even  ominous.  Together 
these  two  nations  import  over  one-third  of 
the  nitrogen  in  Lntematlonal  trade.  They 
and  other  low-income  countries  dependent 
on  imports  of  fuels  and  fertilizers  could  be 
drastically  hurt. 

How  severe  will  the  impact  be?  A  limited 
perspective  can  be  g^ln^  from  lelevant 
numbers  for  India,  which  for  the  year  1974 


has  been  planning  to  use  3.9  million  tons  of 
fertilizer — tncldentally  a  very  sharp  increai-e 
reflecting  improvement  in  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  the  use  of  fertUizer-intensive 
strains  as  part  of  the  Green  Revolution  Al- 
most all  of  this  supply  is  heavily  dependent 
on  imported  petroleum  and  to  a  lesser  e>.- 
tent  on  imported  finished  fertilizer.  In  tlie 
face  ot  the  present  price  Increase  for  tl.c.  e 
products  (nearly  three-fold  In  the  case  of 
urea),  i:  seems  entirely  possible  that  lnd::i's 
capacity  to  pay  for  and  produce  what  f'  e 
need-s  will  faJl  saort  by  as  much  as  one  mil- 
lion tons.  Such  a  sliortfall  would  traiibiaia 
into  the  loss  of  at  least  seven  million  tons 
of  grain,  which  is  equivalent  to  seven  per- 
cent of  India's  current  cereal  corisunipiion. 

As  for  Claina,  she  is  the  third  largest  u&er 
of  niiiogen  fertilizer  in  the  world  and  fae 
largest  importer.  Japan  has  been  a  prima;y 
source  of  her  supplies,  and  she  has  iK-en  a 
primary  outlet  for  Japanese  exports,  taking 
over  80  percent.  If  Japan  is  forced  to  con- 
tinue curtailing  fertilizer  production,  tae 
eiiect  on  China  could  be  serious — and  in  nny 
evei:t  the  cost  and  the  strain  on  China's  Vmy- 
ited  foreign  exchange  capacity  are  bound  to 
go  tip  sharply.  Similar  effects  wlll  apply  to 
virtually  every  developing  country,  hitting 
hardest  those  which  have  participated  most 
actively  in  the  Green  Revolution. 

In  this  potentially  critical  situatioin  there 
is  room  for  speculation  about  another  stt 
of  government  decls^oiis.  To  what  extent 
will  the  oil-rich  countries  take  steps  to 
ameliorate  the  impact  of  f<tl  and  fertili^;er 
avaUabilities  and  prices  on  the  developing-" 
countries?  Could  the  Arab  nations  become, 
tn  effect,  an  International  Robin  Hood,  fa- 
voring the  poor  over  the  rich?  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  resulting  Impacts  could  drastic- 
ally alter  traditional  production  and  trad- 
ing patterns.  For  the  short  term,  however, 
the  energy  crisis  hangs  over  any  prediction 
of  both  levels  of  supply  and  price. 

NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  C0NSU?/PT10N  AND  TRADE,  197!  72 
[Thousand  nutrient  tons| 


Consumption 

Trade 

United  States 

7,372 

i.\n 

3.346 
1.761 
l.b25 
1,131 

4946 

U.S.S.R 

China 

-,373 
—  1  506 

India  ._ 

France 

-761 

-108 

Germany 

T-iSO 

-f  Net  exports. 
—  Net  impo.fts. 

In  sum,  Lf  one  takes  a  measured  view  of  all 
factors — and  if  the  worst  does  not  happen  on 
weather  and  energy  supplies — It  is  still  pos- 
sible to  visualize  an  uneasy  overall  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  for  food  over 
the  next  decade.  Yet  both  Will  fiuctuate  sub- 
stantially from  year  to  year  and  from  area 
to  area.  Supply  levtis  are  botmd  to  be  affected 
both  b^  weather  variation  and  by  the  uncer- 
tain availability  and  price  of  fuel  and 
fertilizer.  The  level  of  demand,  especially  for 
imports,  is  highly  uncertain:  the  effect  of 
the  fuel  crisis  on  the  papaclty  of  nations  to 
pay,  and  especially  the  unpredictable  deci- 
sions of  countries  such  as  Russia  and  China, 
are  Involved.  Thus,  one  can  now  with  con- 
fidence anticipate  that  tinder  the  circum- 
stances that  have  now  developed  there  will 
be  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  In  coming 
years. 

T 

Earlier  we  set  out  two  major  issues  having 
significant  international  dimensions.  What 
will  be  the  linkages  between  our  domestic 
food  markets  and  international  markets?  WUI 
the  United  States  share  food  with  the  lower- 
income  countries  and  on  what  terms?  The 
first  has  special  relevance  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries, especially  the  United  States.  The 
second  relates  to  poor  nations.  But  the  two 
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Issues  are  closely  related.  Just  as  the  futures 
of  the  poor  and  the  rfch  nations  ar»  lnt«rv 
twined,  a  he  approach  to  either  Isstte  will  set. 
substantial  revtrattita  on  the  approaches  that 
Mipht  be  taken  to  tt-.e  other 
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K     mai„t«i».h,™  .^  .     ^    .-,       -^  unstable — not     necessartly     fluctnattnc     as 

ti^e  Unit^^rtl  Tr  ,n  n«  "  "*  ^"'  ''^"'^"^  "  **^'y  *«!  '"  '»^3  under  the  Impact 
!;.  t„  ^  P^  ?^  ^  "^  P**'  y**"  '^"  ''^  "^  combination  of  ex-traordtnary  develor,- 
."•oie    to    moderate    nrlre    nvtr><r< — natirtnaiin      ,,,„,,,„    >,,..  ,      ,         ...i^u.unini  jr   ncvciuij 

i.iciUs,  but  surely  far  more  thSkn  in  recent 


to  moderate  price  .iwlnRs — nationally 
an  J  inlematlonally.  As  Intemattonal  "short - 
n-^-a  ■  ha\-»  developed— through  Increased 
fteniand.  reduced  8iipplle«.  or  both  together — 
tlie  avallabHIty  of  U.S.  stocks  has  dampened 
prio.'  changes  In  the  International  market 
while  dtscouraglng  Increases  In  domestic 
prices  In  times  of  general  surplus,  the 
United  States  has  In  the  pa.st  chosen  to 
stockpile  larRe  portions  of  It^-iMomcstlc  pro- 
duction, and  It  has  also  withheld  land  from 
protfiictlon,    rather    than    accept   lower    do 


»!!  "^e  absence  of  American  stocks,  and  within  these  countries.  Weather,  a-rl,-,]- 
wltu  the  domestic  American  market  and  the  tirral  production,  stock,  and  price  Inform- - 
InternattonaJ  market  moylng  together,  It  Is  tlon  would  appear  to  be  essential  If  the- 
f.Jlr]^    certainty  that  food  prices  will  be      countries  are  to  have  access  to  our  mari^ctq' 

Perhaps  bilateral  deals  and  tlnder^tan.:- 
Ingfs  are  not  the  lonp-torm  anstrer  to  this 
problem,  but  for  the  time  bring  th?y  are  c- 
.senttal.  In  the  Sortet  car:c,  for  example,  a-? 
\re  not  entitled— in  rettirn  for  allowing  frrr- 
.'^orlet  purrttnie^  In  t^e  fu+^-re— to  press  for 


hlstorj-  prior  to  1973.  As  surely  as  night  fol- 
lows day.  local  weather  conditions  around  the 


world  will  change  from  j-ear  to  year,  prod'jc-      re«:«nnable  un(lerstanf»lng3  on  sxich  matter 


ii!g  changes  In  Import  needs  and  export  sup- 
plies. And  the  energy  crisis  will  affect  all. 
bvit  some  more  than  ethers. 

Another  major  varUble,  particularly  alTect- 
Ing  grain  markets,  will  be  the  behavior  cf 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  monopoly  trad 


US  the  ncces:;  of  other  American  c'ommodt'irs 
to  the  Soviet  market,  gnaranteed  minimum 
I'urch.Tse^  year^  and  jxar  out.  and  similnr 
iTlatcd  matters?? 

TT 

Important  aa  it  Is— and  dramalic  to  Ameri- 


.   -- — .    - ™    „...,.„ ..    crs.  WHea  the  United  SUUes  had  e.Kport  pay-      r.ina—Uio  issue  of  Uie  sUt«-controllcd  eccn- 

mestrt   prices  or  larger   export   subsidies   In      ™'="ts  and  substantUU  stocks  of  wheat,  la-      onxies  Is  only  a  part  of  the  wider  probleui 


CTder  to  avoid  a  buildup  of  stocks. 

In  th»  past  year — In  a  revolution  esperl- 
enced  but  perhaps  not  fully  understood  by 
Americans — this  general  situation  of  the 
past  decade  or  two  has  completely  changed. 
With  bad  weather  In  the  US.S.H.  and  other 
coimtrlea,   and  continued   expansion  of  do- 


tcruatlonal     prices     and     sliares    of    export  that  all  nations  face,  of  adapting  to  the  prcs- 

markets  among  suppliers  such  as  the  United  pecUve     varUbUity    of    IntemAtlonal    food 

States,   Canada    and   Australia   reflected    an  jirices.   In   dealing    witli    Uie   problem     It   Is 

awareness    of    both    political    and    economic  a^.dn  the  developed  countries  that  have  Uie 

liifluenccs  on  tUe  respective  government.-;  and  /Mechanisms   ajid   tlie   resources   to   Uisulatc 

on  quasl-government  organizations  such  as  liieinielvci  from  the  adverse  effects  cf  quick 

tiiD  CauacLiau  and  Australian  Wheat  Boards,  changes.  The  European  CGmmunlty.  for  c.\- 


mestlc    demand    for    llveatock    products    In      ^"  cantrast,  lufariuatlou  about  Soviet   crop      ruaple.  used  a  system  of  variable  levies  on  Im- 


Burope  and  countries  such  as  Japan  and  the     cxinditions.    govertuneut    budgets,    political 

directions,  cousiinier  prices,  ai-ri  other  rele- 
vant factori  U>  extremely  limited.  The  re- 
cent agriciUturaJ  agrtiemeut  between  the 
US.SJi.  aud  tlie  Cuited  Stales  call   for  ex- 


Soviet  Union,  the  Jump  In  US.  agricultural 
exoorts  has  virtually  eliminated  agricultural 
stocks  held  by  the  govemnjent.  Aside  from 
an  export  llmlUtlon  on  soybeans /oil  seeds 
and  their  products  durtng  the  July-Septem- 
ber 1973  period.  Importers— traders  and 
countries — have  continued  to  be  free  to  buy 
any  amount^!  of  food  commodities  from  prl- 
v»t«  traders  for  export  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  usual  shock  absorbers  of  gov- 
ernment stocks  and  export  subsidies  were 
not  there  to  cushion  the  Impact  on  U.S. 
domestic  prices. 

This  dtrect  contact  between  TT.S.  and  In- 


poris  and  tlirough  this  and  other  mccha- 
iu:.,ms  has  managed  to  keep  the  level  of  In- 
ternal aiTlcultural  prices  remarkably  stable 
even  through  the  confusion  of  the  past  year. 
Kven  so.  the  prospective  situation  will  fcrcr 
change  of   Uifurmaticu  on  crop   condlilons.      a  rethinkiiig  of  food  and  trade  strategies  by 


'ibis  U  a  step  lii  Uie  rlgbt  <iirectiou.   Ijut 
much,  will  still  not  be  k.nown. 

Moreover,  much  the  same  factors  apply 
ix>  the  People's  Republic  of  Cblna.  In  the 
current  1973-74  crop  year.  It  has  become  a 
much  larger  buyer  of  grain  in  the  world 
market,  with  purchases  totaling  probably 
more  than  uLne  million  tons,  a  50  percent 
Increase  over  recent  import  levels.  Moreover, 


tematlorml  markets  permits  U.S.  farm  prices      Cliina  baa  switched  heavily  to  the  U.S.  mar- 


to  be  Influenced  by  International  markets 
and  vice  versa.  Por  example,  January  1974 
Rotterdam  Import  prices  for  U.S.  bard  win- 
ter wheat  were  over  $6  per  bushel — $3.30 
above  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.  U.S.  farm 
prices  were  up  almost  $3  per  bushel.  Com- 
parable corn  Import  prices  were  up  $1.40  per 
bushel,  and  U.S.  farm  prices  were  up  $1.20. 

Not  only  have  government  stocks  been  de- 
pleted, but  because  of  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign demand  the  United  States  has  brought 
land  once  held  o\it  of  production  back  Into 
production.  For  1974,  there  are  no  govern- 
njent  programs  designed  to  hold  agricultural 
land  from  production.  Thus,  two  of  the  Im- 
portant food  reserves  of  the  United  States — ■ 
government-held  stocks  of  food  and  land 
held  out  of  production  by  government  pro- 
grarns — have  Ofren  wiped  out. 

And  1b  large  part  this  Is  now  a  mitter  of 
law.  not^^iecutlve  discretion.  For  the  new 
farm  legislation  of  1973  means  that,  with 
economic  forces  as  they  are.  government 
stocks  of  food  win  not  be  accumulated.  In 
effect,  the  law  allo^rs  U.S.  market  prices  to 
reflect  International  and  domestic  market 
forces,  without  the  high  price  sirpport  levels 
that  forTnerly  operated  for  key  commodities. 

True,  tljere  is  tn  the  legislation  a  mecha- 
nism— price  support  loans — similar  to  that 
utilized  In  the  past  for  the  accumulation 
of  government  stocks  of  a^cultural  prod- 
ucts. But  as  a  matter  cf  legislative  policy 
the  "loan  rate" — In  effect,  the  price  level  at 
which  It  would  be  advantageoiis  for  a  farmer 
to  put  his  commodity  Into  stocks  rather 
than  sell  It  on  the  market — was  deliberately 
set  low.  Now.  with  world  price  changes,  the 
loan  price  of  $1.37  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
cmpapes  to  the  early  1974  price  to  farmers 
of  $5  001  It  was  tlje  policy  aim  of  the  new 
law  to  avoid  the  accmnutatton  of  large  gov- 
ernment stocks  ant*  thetr  subrtanttal  budg- 
etary coBts;  now  events  have  not  only  eltanj- 
n«ted  pr^vlovrs  stocks  btrt  ppodticed  a  sltua 


ket.  taking  seven  nillllou  tons  of  the  total 
here  and  becoming  the  No.  1  U.S.  wheat 
customer  for  this  period.  And  this  alter  a 
year  when  weather  in  China  was  generally 
good,  with  no  signs  of  the  catastropbes  aiMl 
Internal  conditions  thAt  produced  the  Chi- 
nese food  crisis  of  th»  early  1960s.  We  simply 
do  not  know  either  tlie  present  guidelines 
for  Chinese  purchases  (whether  they  too. 
for  example,  are  now  stressing  protein 
enrichment!  or  the  true  state  of  Chinese 
stocks. 

Inevitably,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  U.S.SJi.  and  other  state- 
controUed  economies  should  be  expected  to 
play.  BaalcaJly.  this  Is  a  worldwide  ques- 
tion, for  the  Impact  re«ches  all.  But  It  Is 
particularly  acute  for  the  United  States,  In 
view  of  the  increasing  dominance  of  Amer- 
ican supplies  and  the  new  vulnerability  of 
the  American  price  structure.  Is  It  reason- 
able for  the  U.S.  government  to  permit  the 
UJ3.S-B.  and  China  to  make  purchases  In 
the  VA.  grain  markets  tn  any  amount  they 
decide?  To  do  so  subjects  tbe  U.S.  market 
to  possible  wide  fluetuatlona  In  purchases — 
amotmtlng  to  possible  manlpolatlon — by  po- 
litical leaders  ot  these  countries,  acting  with 
full  access  to  Information  on  omr  crops  and 
prices,  as  w«n  as  od  their  own  crop  q^ndl- 
tlons. 

This  matter  Is  broader  than  Just  tradej  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  RepuWtc  of 
China.  The  Japanese  govemraent  and /Japa- 
nese Importing  interests  work  closefy  to- 
gether. Just  this  last  year  Japanese  oqpicems 
purchased  relatively  large  amounts  jbt  cot- 
ton and  shrtmp.  causing  in  both  tnarkets 
sharply  higher  prices  as  private  U.s/traders 
attempted  to  buy  their  needs  from,  remain - 


many  countries.  It  seems  likely  that  coun- 
tries like  Germany,  Britain,  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia Will  press  wltliln  the  constraints  of  en- 
ergy cobts  and  supplies  for  Increased  agri- 
cultural production.  Also,  these  countries, 
and  even  countries  Uke  India  and  Turkey, 
will  seriously  consider  carrying  larger  stocks 
than  they  have  In  the  past. 

Such  stocks  would  presumably  reduce  the 
vnl.ierablllty  of  a  few  countries  to  Interna- 
tional price  and  supply  changes.  On  the 
rJicr  hand,  steps  in  this  direction  will  likeiy 
1»  Intermittent.  Neither  the  government'; 
nor  the  private  traders  of  these  countries 
have  had  substantial  experience  dealing  in 
f'>od  markets  characterized  by  wUeiy  vary- 
ing prices. 

In  addition,  the  state-trading  nations,  and 
some  otljpr  developed  countries,  have  ready 
mechanisms  lor  ccntroUlng  exports  and  lu- 
.suJating  their  domestic  price  structure  from 
!=hock  price  increases.  Canada,  for  example, 
controls  her  exports  of  wheat  by  decisions 
of  the  Wheat  Board  whether  to  offer  wheat 
for  sale  and  at  what  price.  Unlike  the  out- 
cry caused  by  the  U.S.  soybean  controls  of 
last  summer — where  contracts  actually  un- 
derway were  In  effect  abrogated — the  Cana- 
dian approach  has  caused  no  protest;  con- 
tracts are  not  made  unless  supplies  are  es- 
timated to  t)e  clearly  available,  although  of 
coarse  the  effect  on  the  world  market  of 
withholding  supplies  can  be  equally  great. 
In  the  ca^e  of  th«  United  States,  any 
search  In  this  direction  would  lead  us  to 
examine  siniUar  export  controls  as  well  as 
export  taxes  and  snbridlea — and  finally  the 
renewed  accumulation  of  stockpiles.  All  of 
these  could  operate  to  mlUgate  price  In;  ts- 
blllty  tn  the  domestic  market;  some  would 
Ivelp  the  world  market  as  well,  though  oihpr-:, 
would  have  the  opposite  effect.  Each  has  Its 
difficulties,  and  these  must  be  faced. 

For  example,  although  export  taxes  have 
been  conamoniy  employed  by  other  countrie^s 
to  Insulate  domestk;  prices  by  leaervLng  sup- 
plies fur  domestic  consumiKlcn,  Axtlcle  I, 
Section  IX  oX  the  U£.  Constitution  on  its 
face  seems  to  forbid  such  taxeo^  On  the  other 
hand,  for  a  brief  period  during  the  I9G0e, 
techniques  were  devised  whereby  wheat  ex- 
porters on  occasion  paid  the  UJ3.  government 


Ing  supplies 

Under  such  conditions  there  Is  an  urgent  specified  "amount^  "Z^^  a  balancing   ar- 

need  to  develop  understandings  with  large  rangement  whereby  on  other  occasJonswhen 

countries— especially   those  dealing  as  mo-  US.  prices  were  higher  than  International 

„       _^  nopolles — as  to  the  "rules  of  the  game."  At  a  nrlces  thev  received  a  na.vTn»nt 

^Z.7^:^  '"^  ''""^^  °'  g-«nment  stocks     inlnlmum.  the  U.S.  government  Vnd  public  '^  IS^reT^tTclbTe  iL^n'Sr  export  taxes 

IS  nniikeiy.  must    have    lnformatlo<^    on    developments  or  subsidies  might  be  an  arrangemJent  to  ex- 
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tend  to  commercial  exports  the  controls — In 
eS'ect.  a  form  of  export  licensing — that  have 
applied  for  some  yefcrs  to  shipments  of  food 
under  PL  480.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
c  )untry  desiring  commodities  approaches  the 
U  3.  govemment  indicating  the  amount  tt 
TT  uld  like  to  obtain.  The  government,  con- 
r  derlrg  U.S.  market  conditions  and  the 
r.  upraised  needs  of  the  applirlng  country, 
decide i  on  the  amount  to  be  financed  by  PL 
ISO  funds.  This  agreement  Is  nvade  public, 
r-.nd  the  recipient  govemment  proceeds  to 
d-al  with  the  private  trade  tn  making  the 
purchase  up  to  the  agreed-upon  amounts. 
For  sales  to  the  state-trading  countries,  since 
government  financing  would  not  be  Involved, 
the  review  process  In  the  UJ3.  government 
could  be  focused  primarily  on  supply  avail- 
ability. 

Finally,  there  is  the  qi'estton  of  establish- 
ing food  reserve  stocks,  on  a  national  or  con- 
ceivably an  international  basis.  Since  Bib- 
lical times  when  Joseph  was  called  on  to 
advise  the  leaders  of  Egypt,  the  deliberate 
building  of  stocks  of  food  has  been  attractive 
to  man  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  prices  and 
assuring  availability  of  stipplles.  What  Is  ob- 
vious to  leaders  today  has  been  obvlotts  to 
leaders  throughout  history.  Stocks  of  food 
can  be  used  to  supplement  available  supplies 
when  production  falls  short  of  needs,  and 
thereby  mitigate  price  Increases.  Equally  ob- 
vious Is  that  the  accumulation  of  stocks 
means  leas  consumption  and  higher  prices 
during  the  perhxl  of  thetr  accumulation. 

Most  agree  that  because  of  variability  of 
events,  there  Is  today  a  nsed  for  acciimulat- 
Ing  and  utilizing  stocks  of  food.  In  order 
that  consumption  Is  not  forced  to  vary  di- 
rectly with  changes  In  production.  The  me- 
chanics and  policy  framework  for  establish- 
ing stocks  of  food  and  for  managing  these 
stocks  are  much  less  obvious,  due  to  the 
mulftple  and  sometimes  conflicting  objec- 
tives that  stock  programs  can  support.  In 
practice  such  programs  can  operate  In  a 
host  of  ways:  they  can  stabilize  prices  or, 
by  withdrawing  supplies,  actually  Increase 
them;  they  can  be  used  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction; they  can  be  used  primarily  as  a 
set-aside  to  meet  acute  shortages,  which 
however  means  that  their  usefiUness  In  sta- 
Wltelng  prices  is  reduced;  their  Impact  on 
private  trade  through  commercial  channels 
can  be  enconraglng  or  dtscouraglng;  there 
is  a  question  whether  they  can  or  should 
be  earmarked  e8p>eclany  for  lower-Income 
countries. 

The  choice  among  these  objectives  la  by 
no  means  agreed  upon  among  those  who  urge 
the  creation  of  food  stocks.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, seeming  agreement  that  such  stocks 
need  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  overdepen- 
denoe  ou  a  small  number  of  countries  In 
times  of  Bhort^ie.  Reconstitntlon  of  U.8. 
stocks  alone  is  thus  not  an  adeqmate  an- 
6wer-:-and  moreover  would  surely  operate  as 
It  has  done  In  the  past,  to  lull  others  into 
believing  that  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  act. 

Costs  of  stocks  also  argue  that  all  coun- 
tries should  be  Involved.  Food  stocks  are  ex- 
pensive Initially  to  purdiase,  and  they  are 
costly  to  store.  Rough  estimates  of  oosts 
of  BtorlJag  grain  stocks  per  nantb  tn  the 
United  States  are  $.60  per  ton.  exclusive  of 
interest  cocts  of  money  Inveeted  In  the  com- 
modities or  any  allowance  for  deterioration 
of  quality  or  physical  losses.  , If  one  adds 
only  the  Interest  oocta— at  eight  percent  of 
a  value  baaed  on  giraln  prices  2S  percent 
less  than  current  U.S.  market  prices — one 
arrives  at  a  figure  of  $21  for  the  anntTal 
carrying  cost  of  one  t<Hi  of  wheat,  ot  $14 
for  one  ton  of  corn. 

This,  of  course.  leads  to  the  question  of 
how  mocrb  needs  to  be  carried.  Any  number 
of  criteria  or  approaches  might  be  developed. 
If  price  stabilization  Is  the  objective,  the 
world  iBlght  carry  enough  stocks  to  offset 
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prospective  declines  of  production  In  one. 
two,  or  more  successive  poor  crop  years.  The 
prospective  shortfall  might  be  measured  in 
terms  of  declines  from  previous  years'  pro- 
duction, frosn  previous  high  production,  or 
from  trend;  and  the  "required  stocks"  to 
meet  shortfalls  might  be  determined  In  terms 
of  Individual  countries  or  the  world,  and  In 
terms  of  individual  commodities  or  in  groups 
of  commodities  such  as  all  cereals.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  It  was  decided  that.  Interna- 
tionally, cereal  stocks  shovild  be  eo^al  to  the 
largest  amount  in  any  one  year  at  the  past 
ten  years  by  which  world  cereal  production 
declined  from  the  previous  year.  This  would 
mean  stocks  of  38  million  tons — Involving  an 
Investment  of  $5  billion  and  anntial  carrying 
costs  of  over  $600  million  for  years  In  which 
the  whole  amount  was  carried  throughout 
tlie  jear.  The  U£.  share  might  be  20  percent 
(its  proportion  of  world  cereal  production) 
or.  it  might  be  argued,  50  percent  (its  propor- 
tion of  cereal  exports) — meaning  a  capital 
commitment  of  $1-2.5  billion,  and  possible 
annual  charges  bf  $120-300  million.  (There 
would  also  be  an  Impact  on  the  UJ5.  balance 
of  payments  through  the  loss  of  export  sales 
for  the  amount  contributed  to  the  stocks.) 
Alternatively,  if  the  UJB.  share  of  world  stocks 
was  based  on  the  largest  amount  in  any  one 
year  of  the  past  ten  by  which  U-S.  cereal  pro- 
duction deciiiked  from  the  previous  year,  18 
million  tons  woiild  be  involved. 

These  calculations  leave  open,  of  course, 
what  has  become  probably  the  most  crucial 
question  for  the  United  States.  Should  the 
United  States  depend  on  private  trade  to 
carry  the  stocks  or  should  they  be  beid  by 
the  government?  Evldenoe  of  the  1960s  sug- 
gests strongly  that  the  private  trade  will 
limit  the  stocks  they  carry  if  large  stocks  are 
carried  by  the  U-S.  government.  How  mnch 
they  will  accumulate  and  carry  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  have  any  stocks  is  not  known. 
Serious  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
ways  to  enhance  the  carrying  of  stocks  by 
private  trade  under  both  situations — with 
and  without  government  stocks. 

There  are  many  other  Issues  related  to  food 
stock  programs.  Questions  as  to  timing  and 
methods  of  building  stacks  are  involved.  For 
example,  with  food  stocks  low  this  past 
winter,  prices  high,  and  the  prospective  crop 
uncertain  as  discussed  earner,  should  stocks 
have  been  accumulated  or  should  accumula- 
tion await  lower  prices?  Rim  liar  questions 
arise  with  respect  to  disposal. 

Another  difficulty  Is  the  lack  of  public  In- 
formation on  food  stocks  and  on  production, 
marketing  and  price  developments.  As  al- 
ready noted,  the  size  of  cereal  stocks  in 
Russia  Is  not  known;  this  type  of  secrecy 
would  frustrate  the  effective  plannmg  and 
oomdinatlan  of  any  international  food  re- 
serve program.  Statistics  cm  production  and 
marketing  In  many  relatively  advat$bed 
ooon tries,  much  less  the  lower-income  coun- 
tries, are  notoriously  late,  InccHi^Iete  and 
inaocivate. 

In  Etrm,  the  cost  and  responsibility  for 
any  stockpiling  plan  present  dUBcult  prob- 
lems. Any  Initial  American  act  of  leadership 
would  Involve  short-term  costs  from  wlth- 
b(4dlng  suppltes  In  a  ready  market;  and  the 
creation  of  tntematlonal  stocks  would  re- 
quire a  new  degree  of  constructive  Inter- 
national action  and  one  that  would  have 
to  be  made  acceptable  not  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  and  public  but  to  the  compli- 
cated and  different  poUtfcal  constituencies 
of  other  ocmntrles. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Issue  comes 
down  to  the  balance,  or  trade-off,  among 
various  factors.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  is  ta  doubt,  the  beneflt  from 
high  export  sales  of  agricnlttrral  prcxtucts 
Is  boiond  to  weigh  heavily;  on  the  other  hand, 
It  is  possible  that  export  averages  would  be 
enhanced  if  supplies  to  foreign  customers 
could  be  assured  from  year  to  year  at  rela- 


ti-.cly  stable  prices.  For  depcndabUity,  an 
exporter  of  farm  commodities  may  come  t« 
require  not  only  supplies  for  which  im- 
porters can  bid  but  available  supplies  at 
relatively  stable  prices.  Iiistablllty  of  food 
prices  is  alreawly  of  priority  concern  to  con- 
sumer organizations  and  labor  unions.  Farm 
Interests,  too,  may  become  frustrated  with 
the  effects  of  instability.  For  the  time  being, 
the  American  farmer  benefits  from  high 
price:;  yt?t  the  day  could  come  when  U.S. 
farm  producers  would  prefer,  for  example, 
cattle  prices  that  stabilize  at.  say.  $40.  ratiier 
th3!i  J55  cattle  one  year  and  $30  cat'Je 
another. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  ?u.  h 
a  major  international  efljf  t  will  be  possible, 
and  v.iU  commend  Itself  to  the  nations  that 
would  hn'.c  to  take  primary  responsibility. 
Eventually.  U.S.  interests  may  dovetail  with 
a:i  international  food  stocking  program.  But 
an  active  search  for  ways  to  stabilize  prices, 
such  as  stocking  programs.  Is  not  likely  until 
the  degree  of  Instability  Ls  known  ar..l  t:.e 
eiTccts  of  Instability  felt. 

vu 

VSe  return  to  tiie  special  problem  of  iJie 
deveioplni:  countries.  They  would  benelit 
enormously  from  measjires  to  limit  the  fluc- 
tuation in  world  food  prices.  But  if  such 
measures  talie  some  tlnie  in  commg.  and  if 
they  serve — as  is  Ifkely — only  to  mitigate  a 
general  upward  price  trend,  there  remains 
the  crucial  question  whether  other  nations, 
and  specifically  the  United  States,  should 
take  other  steps  to  help  developiag  countries 
obtain  at  least  minimum  es;jentlal  levels  of 
food. 

In  the  past,  the  United  SUtes  has  clearly 
led  the  world  in  sharing  Its  food  with  the 
poor.  Since  passage  of  the  PL  4«0  food  aid 
law  in  1954,  over  $22  bUUon  worth  of  U.S. 
farm  commodities  have  been  made  available 
to  other  countries  on  concessional  terms.  In 
recent  years,  the  oo6t  of  this  program  has 
been  renaarkably  stable  at  a  Httle  more  than 
$1  blUlon. 

Under  this  program,  food,  and  In  some 
cases  non-food  products,  have  been  made 
available  to  lower-Income  countries.  The  btUk 
of  Oie  commodities  have  moved  under  pro- 
grams providing  long-term  dollar  credit  and. 
in  earlier  years,  exchange  for  local  curren- 
cies. Under  recent  dollar  credit  programs, 
recipient  countries  sold  the  commodities 
wlthm  tbeJr  countries.  Invested  the  major 
portion  c^  the  proceeds  In  development  proj- 
ects, and  assumed  the  obligation  to  repay 
the  United  States  the  dollar  value  on  a  long- 
term  basts.  Thus.  RL  480  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant means  for  several  countries  to  finance 
their  ectmomlc  development  and  to  protect 
and  In  some  cases  enhance  the  food  Intake 
lof  their  populations. 

In  addition,  one-fourth  to  one -third  of 
the  commodities  have  moved  under  Title  II 
donation  programs,  whereby  the  products 
were  donated  to  the  country  and  often  to 
the  Individual  reclprtents.  School  lunch  pro- 
grams and  other  food  distribution  programs 
have  been  involved.  Voluntary  U.S.  agencies 
have  played  an  Important  part  in  distribut- 
ing the  food  In  many  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Against  this  record,  what  Is  the  present 
outlook?  While  the  United  States  is  likeiy 
to  continue  to  provide  reduced  but  signifi- 
cant quantities  at  loail  under  donalion  and 
emergency  relief  programs,  the  current  pros- 
pect fc»r  long-term  credit  prograoM  (Title  I; 
is  for  sharp  cutbacks.  Admittedly  these  pro- 
grams were  extended  by  the  1973  Farm  BiU, 
but  quantities  In  the  fiscal  1B74  program 
wUl  be  only  half  of  earlier  level* — ^ralxted 
dose  to  recent  levels  of  $1  bllllan,  but  at 
prices  that  in  soaae  cases  are  more  tban 
double  earUer  prices.  Moreover,  partially  at 
least  la  response  to  scarcer  suppUee  and  the 
related  higher  commodity  prices,  the  United 
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states  during  1973  suspended  procuremeat 
of  commodities  for  even  the  Title  H  dona- 
tion program  for  several  wrecks.  Several  In- 
dividual country  programs  were  terminated, 
and  others  sharply  reduced.  The  smaller 
quantities  of  food  available  for  long-term 
dollar  credit  programs  were  rationed  among 
requesting  countries,  with  priority  given  to 
countries  such  as  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Korea, 
and  Pakistan  which  have  been  Important 
for  security  reasons. 

The  reduction  of  international  food  shar- 
ing contrasts  sharply  with  domestic  food 
sharing.  The  PY-1975  Department  of  Agri- 
culture food  programs — child  nutrition, 
special  milk,  and  food  stamp  programs — were 
proposed  In  the  January  1974  Budget  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  be  over  $5  billion. 
Tills  Is  a  record  level  and  represents  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Department's  budget.  In 
contrast  to  domestic  food  programs,  political 
support  for  PL  480  has  been  insufficient  to 
offset  higher  commodity  prices.  Congress  has 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  decline  of  in- 
ternational food  sharing. 

In  a  larger  sense.  It  can  be  reasoned  that 
PL  480  has  been  a  program  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. At  its  start  In  1954  and  for  several 
years,  PL  480  programs  were  consistent  with 
commercial  objectives  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports. They  permitted  us  to  charge  lower 
prices  to  poor  countries  without  undercut- 
ting our  prices  to  the  richer  countries. 
Through  adjusting  teems — use  of  the  local 
currency  and  proceeds  from  sale  of  the  com- 
modities in  the  recipient  countries,  years  of 
credit,  Interest  rates,  and  commercial  sales — 
effective  prices  were  tailored  to  the  custom- 
er's financial  and  security  status. 

With  strong  demand,  negligible  stocks,  and 
high  prices.  It  is  not  now  advantageous  to 
U.S.  agriculture  to  move  significant  amounts 
of  food  under  PL  480.  The  stark  reality  Is 
that  under  present  clrcunkstances,  it  makes 
no  more  sense  to  U.S.  economic  Interests  to 
have  a  PL  480  food  program  than  to  have 
a  PL  480  fertilizer  or  a  PL  480  steel  program. 
All  of  these  commodities  are  needed  desper- 
ately by  the  poor  nations,  but  neither  ferti- 
lizer nor  steel  has  been  In  chronic  oversup- 
ply  with  large  stocks  overhanging  the  mar- 
ket. We  have  not  bad  concessional  steel  or 
fertilizer  programs  because  supply  situa- 
tions were  not  conducive  and  because  politi- 
cal power  was  not  sufficient  to  generate  them. 
And  so,  as  we  do  not  have  food  surpluses 
and  the  related  political  pressure  to  move 
the  surpluses,  PL  480,  as  we  have  known  it, 
may  be  passing  away.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
United  States  should  not  or  will  not  provide 
some  and  even  significant  amounts  ckf  food 
under  the  donation  programs.  But  it  Is  total- 
ly unrealistic  to  expect  the  quantity  of  food 
provided  under  long-term  credits  to  be  near 
the  levels  of  recent  years.  The  Incentive  for 
farm  Interests  to  push  PL  480  has  dropped 
sharply,  and  no  major  political  tono  in  the 
United  States  is  embracing  the  food  needs  of 
most  of  the  lower -Income  countries  for  what- 
ever reason — charity,  security,  or  economic 
self-interest. 

To  put  It  differently,  neither  we  nor  other 
rich  countries  are  willing  to  forgo  substan- 
tial foreign  exchange  earnings  In  the  inter- 
e^  of  feeding  the  poor,  even  though  the 
developing  countries  have  only  limited  re- 
sources to  do  It  themselves.  The  experience 
of  Vt)fi  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  in- 
structive on  how  developed  countries  adjust 
to  the  eooDomlc  realities  of  international 
markets.  ProTlslons  erf  the  agreement  speci- 
fied obllgattons  of  member  countries,  but 
these  obligations  were  changed  successively 
in  order  to  align  them  with  the  shifting  com- 
mercial self -Interests  of  the  major  members. 
Tbus,  It  Is  highly  probable  that  commod- 
ity availability  to  the  lowM--inconie  countrle» 
under  PL  480  will  be  oonaldenkbly  less  tb*n 
It  has  been  over  the  past  five  to  ten  yMbTS, 
leaving  a  significant  gap  to  be  filled  by  some 
other  means. 
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One  step  in  filling  it  Is  for  the  poor  coun- 
tries to  give  renewed  emphasis  to  agricul- 
tural development.  The  cutback  on  PL  480 
availabilities  and  high  International  prices 
should  demonstrate  conclusively  the  Impor- 
tance of  giving  priority  to  agricultural  re- 
search and  development.  Surely  finance  min- 
isters who  have  found  It  necessary  to  pay  $200 
per  ton  for  wheat  Imports  this  year  (Instead 
of  negotiating  a  PL  480  credit  program)  will 
be  more  sympathetic  In  the  future  to  pro- 
posals for  expenditures  for  agricultural  pro- 
grams, construction  of  fertilizer  plants,  and 
policies  designed  to  Increase  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  these  efforts  they  should  give  top 
priority  to  greater  Investment  In  agricultural 
research.  The  lower-Income  tountrles  contain 
close  to  one-half  of  the  world's  agriculturaJ 
lands  (excluding  China),  yet  have  only  17 
percent  of  the  world's  agricultural  scientists 
and  spend  only  11  percent  of  the  money  de- 
voted to  agricultural  research.  Technology  of 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries can  help  through  technical  assistance 
and  twining.  Through  effective  linkages  of 
national  and  International  research  centers, 
technology  of  the  developed  countries  can  be 
utilized  In  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  lower- 
income  countries  to  develop  technology  ap- 
propriate to  their  agriculture  and  societies. 
The  challenge  to  the  developed  countries  to 
support  both  academic  and  nonacaidemlc 
training  of  lower-income-country  scientists 
and  agricultural  program  managers  is  of  ut- 
most Importance.  Trained  human  resources 
are  an  Indispensable  Ingredient  In  an  aggres- 
sive agricultural  research  and  development 
program,  and  In  Improving  the  management 
and  administration  of  programs  aimed  at  as- 
sisting farmers  in  their  production  and  mar- 
keting efforts. 

But  It  Is  Important  that  the  Input  of  the 
developed  countries  not  be  a  substitute  for 
Investments  by  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  We  do  service  to  ourselves  and 
the  lower-Income  countries  when  we  recog- 
nize that,  in  the  final  analysis,  Improvement 
In  the  nutritional  well-being  of  their  peo- 
ple depends  on  how  they  organize  and  use 
their  resources. 

Finally,  the  world  and  the  United  States 
will  need  to  evaluate  trade-offs  between  food 
aid  and  other  economic  assistance.  Most  de- 
veloped coiintrles  and  international  assist- 
ance agencies  iiave  limited  but  significant 
resources  for  ftsLsting  lower-income  coun- 
tries. Hitherto,  they  have  never  had  to  closely 
evaluate  trade-offs  between  these  programs 
and  food  aid  programs,  except  occasionally  on 
a  recipient  country  basis.  On  a  U.S.  national 
level,  such  consideration  could  be  avoided 
since  the  appropriations  flowed  from  differ- 
ent congressional  committees  to  different  ex- 
ecutive departments.  PL  480  as  a  U.8.  agri- 
cultural agency  like  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. The  International  asslstcmce  agencies 
did  not  pick  up  food  aid  simply  because  It  was 
In  the  U.S.  self -Interest  to  finance  and  Imple- 
ment a  program  of  food  assistance  as  a  major 
adjunct  to  U.8.  agricultural  programs.  It  was 
mutually  advantageous  to  have  this  division 
of  labor.  Resources  for  International  assist- 
ance could  be  lised  for  items  other  than  food, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
carry  the  cost  of  food  aid. 

Now,  with  the  prospects  dim  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  programs  financing  sub- 
stantial food  aid  programs,  assistance  agen- 
cies and  the  lower-Income  countries  them- 
selves need  to  ask  how  the  priorities  for  food 
aid  and  support  of  agricultural  programs 
stack  up  with  other  development  priorities. 
To  a  very  significant  extent,  these  agencies 
have  Increaaed  the  emphasis  on  improved  ag- 
ricultural production,  but  such  emphasis 
should  now  be  examined  again.  It  Is  time  for 
International  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank  to  ask:  "Shouldn't  food  aid  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  efconomlc  assistance  pro- 


grains?"  And,  more  specifically,  are  the  lower- 
Income  countries  better  off  In  times  of  food 
shortages  vising  international  aid  availabili- 
ties to  buy  turbines,  etc.,  or  using  the  aid  to 
buy  grain  to  supplement  their  food  supplies, 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  domestic  sale  of 
tills  grain  being  Invested  In  priority  develop- 
ment activities  In  either  the  agricultural  of 
nouagrlcultural  sectors? 

Indeed,  poor  countries  face  comparable 
questions  with  respect  to  use  of  their  foreign 
exchange.  The  answers  wUl  vary.  It  Is  highly 
probable  that  the  amount  of  food  that  seems 
v.lse  under  such  programs  will  be  much  less 
than  It  has  been  under  PL  480,  but  probably 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  assistance 
ngencles  avoided  the  hard  choice  between 
food  and  non-food  aid. 

Admittedly,  food  programs  under  such  an 
approach  could  not  Ignore  U.S.  agricultural 
Interests  In  the  case  of  oui  bilateral  pro- 
grams, nor  agricultural  Interests  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  In  the  case  of  international 
agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank.  However, 
these  problems  for  food  assistance  should  be 
no  greater  than  they  are  for  other  items  such 
as  steel  and  fertilizer.  Requiring  purchases 
to  be  made  in  donor  countries  is  a  technique 
applied  to  other  international  assistance  and 
would  presumably  be  applicable  to  food  as- 
sistance. The  primary  considerations  would 
be  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  lower- 
income  countries,  and  food  needs  would  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  other  needs. 

As  such  choices  are  made,  it  is  worth 
stressing  that  food  assistance  Is  not  simply 
dissipated,  but  can  be  a  form  of  Investment 
As  with  PL  480,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  food  provided  on  a  concessional  basis  can 
be  used  for  investment  In  irrigation  facilities, 
locally  made  machines,  and  production  fa- 
cilities— much  as  hard-currency  loans  can 
be  used  to  provide  foreign-made  machines 
and  perhaps  with  greater  employment  and 
productivity  effects.  Indeed  the  net  effect  of 
international  assistance  agencies  embracing 
responsibility  for  food  aid  may  lead  to  a 
very  Important  synergistic  relationship 
among  priorities  given  to  agricultural  devel- 
opmeflt.  Investments  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  lower-Income  countries,  investments 
for  nonagrlculttir&l  production,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Integration  of  these  con- 
cerns has  not  been  addressed  simply  because, 
through  PL  480,  food  was  "priced"  low,  and 
the  money  once  appropriated  for  food  aid 
couldn't  be  switched  to  other  assistance  ac- 
tivities. Now  the  higher  prlcte  will  make  for 
more  difficult  and  complex  choices. 
vni 

TO  sum  up,  the  world  food  situation  has 
changed  drastically  In  the  pa&t  two  years 
and  now  promises  to  be  seriously  unstable 
for  some  years  at  least.  To  adjust  to  the 
new  ptrlce  situation  Is  In  Itself  a  major 
challenge  for  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries.  Every  aspect  of  our 
habits  and  policies  must  now  be  re- 
examined. Americans  must  recognize  that 
they  have  {jerhapM  given  themselves  too 
much  credit  In  the  past  for  a  generosity 
that  In  fact  accorded  with  the  market 
situation  of  American  farm  Interests;  so 
now  they  may  appear  to  the  world  more  to 
blame  for  hardships  than  a  fair  assessment 
would  warrant. 

But  it  Is  for  the  world  as  a  whole  to 
examine  new  approaches.  The  United  States 
can  play  a  major  part,  but  better  solutions 
to  the  food  problem  call  for  concerted  action 
by  many  countries  and  by  International 
organizations.  Above  all,  the  Impact  on  the 
develc^lng  countries  should  be  at  the  very 
top  of  our  common  concerns. 


HOW  MUCH  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  DO  WE  PAY? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  he^  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  a  tax  cut  at  this 
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time.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  not  cut  taxes. 

In  my  opinion  Federal  deficits  are  one 
of  the  big  causes  of  Inflation.  I  do  not 
favor  borrowing  money  to  reduce  taxes. 

I  favor  tax  reduction  but  I  ■want  it  to 
come  about  after  we  have  cut  expendi- 
tures enough  to  balance  the  budget  and 
permit  a  tax  reduction  to  be  made  from 
surplus. 

Mr.  President,  il  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senators  to  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress has  over  the  past  years  reduced  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
vided me  with  the  figures  showing  the 
Federal  income  taxes  for  a  family  of  four 
for  the  year  1963  and  the  year  1973  for 
various  levels  of  earned  liuxHne.  For  in- 
stance, in  1963  such  a  family  earning 
$4,000  a  year  was  paying  $200  Federal 
income  tax.  In  1973  they  were  not  re- 
q[Uired  to  pay  any  Federal  income  tax. 

The  family  of  four  who  had  earned 
Income  In  1963  of  $5,000  paid  $370  and 
in  1973  they  paid  $98. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include  the 
entirt  table  which  is  based  upon  the 
Treasury  Department's  figures. 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  UABUJTY  Of  A  MAfiRlEO  COUflE 
UblTH  2  OtPENOENTS,  COMPARISON  OF  1963  AND  1973  LAW 


Earned  income 


1963  tat 


JJ,000... 
KOOO... 
IS.MO... 

J7,000... 
W)00... 
J9,0(IO... 
t»,(N».. 

J15,000.. 

125,000... 
^,000... 
$M«,0«0. 


»30 
200 
370 
540 
710 

8e« 

1.075 
t2G2 

tni 

3.500 

4,889 

14,576 

41,274 


1973  lax 


0 

0 

$98 

245 

.402 

569 

744 

§05 

1,K5 

2.760 

3,890 

11,915 

33,060 


Mr.  Preskient,  expenses  are  high  for 
all  individuate  these  days.  There  are 
many  deductions  that  come  out  of  the 
average  paycheck.  It  is  tmportsuit  that 
all  of  us  keep  in  mind  what  the  deduc- 
tions are  for,  so  that  we  know  Just  where 
our  money  goes.  The  foregoing  tahle 
shows  that  Federal  income  tazee  for  in- 
dividuals have  been  reduced  substan- 
ttelly  for  the  decade  from  1963  to  19^. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  "76 

Mr.  E3RVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Oom- 

mittee  bn  Government  Operations  is 
about  to  publish  Its  aimual  chart,  "Or- 
ganization of  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies,"  witli  data  Including  the  total 
employees  of  ail  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  paid  by  the  Government  in 
this  country  and  abroad  during  calendar 
1973. 

The  data  show  that  vast  numbers  of 
citizens  In  this  country  worked  for  the 
Federal  Government  without  compensa- 
tion—WOC. 

Those  that  worked  gratis  for  our  ooim- 
try  in  1973  total  121,756  spread  through- 
out many  departoients  and  agencies. 

I  mention  two  such  agencies  that  re- 
ported large  numbers  of  volunteers. 
First,  the  Veterans'  Administratipn  with 
74,3&2  who  gave  invaluable  service  to  the 
agency  and  the  veteran  In  the  agency's 
hospitals  and  domlclliarles,  and  second, 


the  Selective  Service  Board  with  46,273, 
who  maimed  the  draft  boards  and  pro- 
vided consultative  and  other  services  to 
the  draftee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  list  those 
departments  and  agencies  that  reported 
WOC's  for  last  year: 

Department  of  Agricultuie :  1,035. 

Department  of  Air  Force:  18. 

Department  of  the  Army:  2. 

Department  of  Transportation:  3. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency:  4. 

General  Services  Administration:  37. 

Interstate  Commerce  Conimlssion:  1. 

Selective  Service  Board:  46,273. 

VS.  Information  Agency:  1. 

Veterans'  Administration:  74,382. 

Many  could  have  been  paid  for  their 
work  but  refused  compensation.  Some  of 
these  citizens  actually  traveled  on  Gov- 
ernment business  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  time  the 
Senate  recognizes  and  makes  the  public 
aware  of  the  work  of  these  fine  Ameri- 
cans and  the  great  services  they  provide. 

I  salute  them  and  thank  them  for  a 
job  well  done. 


JOHN  F.  GRTNER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflftce  and  Civil  Service, 
meeting  hi  executive  session  on  Wednes- 
day, April  24,  1974,  adopted  the  follov,-ing 
resolution  in  memory  of  John  P.  Grincr, 
late  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees: 
RESOLTrrroN 

\^Tierei5,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  TTnlted  States  Senate  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  contributions  of 
John  P.  Grlner  to  the  formulation  of  legis- 
lation affecting  the  compensation,  working 
conditions  and  benefits  of  Federal  employees, 
and; 

Whereas,  the  Committee  base  helc^  John  F. 
Griner  tn  high  esteem  and  respect  as  the 
result  of  his  dedicated  advocacy  of  Federal 
employees  and  his  effective  leadership  of  the 
American  F>Bderatlon  of  Government  Em- 
ploj'ees  (AFL-CIO)  as  Its  President  from 
1962  to  1972,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Committee  shares  the  sense 
of  personal  loss  which  the  iintlmely  death 
of  John  F.  Grlner  has  occasioned  for  his 
widow,  his  famHy,  friends,  and  associates  In 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  the  American  labor  move- 
ment at  large,  therefore,  he  It 

ResotveA,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CItO  Service  of  the  United  States 
Senate  does  hereby  express  Its  condolences 
to  the  widow  and  family  of  John  F.  Grlner, 
along  with  Its  unending  appreciation  for  the 
contributions  made  by  John  F.  Grlner  to 
the  welfare  of  Government  Employees. 

Approved  Pnanlmoiisly  April  24,  1974. 
Gale  McGee,  Chairman;  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Ernest  F. 
Holllngs,  Frank,  E.  Moss,  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  Ted  Sterens,  Henry  Bellmon, 
and  Robert  J.  Dole. 


REGULATION  OP  TOBACCO  OR 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  COOS..  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EaviN),  and  an  Insertion  be  printed  In 
the  RscoBs  in  full  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  statement  and  insertion  follow: 

Remarks  or  Sen.^tor  6am  J.  Ervin,  Jr  .  CoN*- 

CEBNING  THE   HOLDING  BY  TWB  COMPTROLLER 

General  of  the  UNrrED  States  That  the 
Co?isr>rER  ProdtjCt  Safttt  Commiseio.n' 
Has  No  At-thoritt  To  RccrLATE  Tobacco 

PROOrCTS 

Sjmo  time  ago.  I  learned  that  the  Con- 
F\uncr  Prodijct  Safety  Commission  was  con- 
sidering the  promulgation  of  a  regiilation, 
p-arsua.it  to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substance 
Act.  to  bnn  the  sale  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  cigarettes  containing  more  than  21  miUi- 
rrams  of  tar,  following  receipt  of  a  Petlticn 
requesting  such  action. 

Ihe  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (PL.  92- 
073)  which  established  the  Commission,  and 
set  forth  its  authority  and  functions,  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  regulation  by  the 
Commis-;nn  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 
an-J.  it  is  c'ear  to  me  that  Congress  never 
ir.tended  the  PHS.^  to  Include  tobacco 
products. 

Because  it  appeared  that  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  wa*  preparing  to 
as5Time  Jurisdiction  over  an  area  which  the 
Congress  had  specifically  denied  it,  I  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Commission 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  area  and  whether 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  by  the  Com- 
mis-Jlon  In  connection  with  an  attempt  to 
regulate  tobacco  or  tobacco  products  wotUd 
be  legal  In  light  of  Its  specific  lack  of  author- 
ity to  act. 

Following  a  careful  analysis  of  the  author- 
ity and  functions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  the  laws  which  It  Is 
authorized  to  administer,  the  Comptroller 
General  concluded  that  the  Commission  was 
not  given  authority  to  s«lmlnlster  the  various 
cigarette  acts,  and  that  the  Congress  has  In- 
dicated Its  desire  to  reserve  the  making  of 
rhajor  policymaking  decisions  on  what  It  re- 
gards as  a  very  sensitive  issue  to  Itself. 

The  Comptroller  General  found  that  "An 
outright  ban  on  high  tar  cigarettes  Involves 
a  major  policy  decision  which  the  Congress 
has  not  delegated  to  any  regulatory  agency." 

In  conclusion,  he  stated: 

■•"We  therefore  believe  that  the  Conxmlsslon 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  act  on  the 
petition  to  ban  the  sale  of  high  tar  ciga- 
rettes— or  to  act  on  any  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  tobacco  products 
unless  or  until  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  confer 
such  Jurisdiction  on  the  Commtsslon." 

I  append  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  eontalrrlng  hl3 
analysis  of  the  Issues  and  his  opinion. 

COMTTBOLLER  GEKEBAI. 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
"Washington,  D.C..  April  8, 1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ertin,  Jr., 

Chairmcm,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, VS.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairiaait:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  request  of  December  11, 
1973,  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  (the  Com- 
mission) may  properly  expend  public  funds 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  which  activ- 
ity, you  have  stated.  Is  outside  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

We  have  recel\'ed  a  letter  from  the  Chatr- 
man  of  the  Commission,  which  oocflrms  yovir 
belief  that  tiie  CommlssioD  Is  considering 
such  regtUatlon.  The  CommlssioD  Is  presently 
Btudyli^  a  petition  received  frtMn  tfae  Amer- 
ican Publk:  Health  Assoclatlo&  and  Senator 
Frank  U.  Moos,  Jointly,  asking  that  It  pro- 
mulgate a  regulation  under  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  as  amended,  (FHSA) , 
15  V£.C.  laei  et  seq.,  to  b«m  tbe  sale  In  In- 
terstate cosnmerce  ot  cigarettes  oontalnlag 
oaore  than  21  mlUtgrams  of  tar. 

We  Mwph«».«tTA  the  fact  that  the  Oommte- 
Blon  Is  merely  considering  tbe  mertte  of  the 
petition.  The  Chairman's  letter  Indicates  that 
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the    Commission    has    not    yet    determined 
whether  It  has  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters 
and  It  It  does,  whether  the  action  requested 
would  be  Justified. 

Since  there  was  no  Indication  In  the  Chair- 
man's letter  to  this  Office  as  to  which  these 
qtiestlons   would    be   resolved,   we   examined 
the    basis    for    Conunlsslou    authority    pro- 
pounded In  the  petition  in  order  to  give  you 
an  advisory  opinion,  subject  to  further  con- 
sideration   If    and    when    we    have    received 
tlio  Commissions  final  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  Is  come  merit  In  petitioner's  conten- 
tion that  high  tar  cigarettes  could,  medically 
speaking,  be  termed  "banned  hazardous  sub- 
stances" under  section  2(q)  (1)  of  the  PHSA. 
Even  though  tobacco  products  are  explicitly 
excluded  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
nilsslon  over  "consumer  products"  under  the 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Act  of  1872   (the 
CPSA) .  Pub.  L  92  573,  approved  October  27, 
1972,  16  VSC  2051,  section  30(a)  of  that  act 
transfers,  without  pertinent  qualification,  re- 
sponsibility   for   the   administration    of   the 
PHSA  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare    (DHEW)    to  the  Com- 
mission. On  balance,  however,  we  must  agree 
with  you  that  the  Congress  did  not  Intend 
and  did  not  in  fact  confer  Jurisdiction  over 
cigarettes  on   the  agency  administering  the 
PHSA. 

Petitioners  rely  on  the  "plain  meaning"  of 
the  terms  "hazardous  substance"  and  "toxic," 
set  forth  In  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively, of  section  2  of  the  FHSA.  The  defini- 
tion of  "hazardous  substance"  reads,  in  per- 
tinent part: 

"1   (A)   An  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances which  (1)   is  toxic,  (U)   Is  corrosive. 
(Ul)  Is  an  Irritant,  (iv)  is  a  strong  sensitizer. 
(V)  Is  flammable  or  combustible,  or  (vl)  gen- 
erates pressure  through  decompoeltlon,  heat, 
or  other  means,  if  such  substance  or  mixture 
of   substances    may   cause   substantial    per- 
sonal  Injury   or  substantial   Illness   during 
or  as  a  proximate  result  of  any  customary  or 
reasonably  foreseeable  handling  or  use.  In- 
cluding reasonably  foreseeable  Ingestion  by 
children. 

•  ••••• 

"Til©  term  'toxic'  shall  apply  to  any  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  radioactive  substance) 
which  bAS  the  capacity  to  produce  a  personal 
Injury  or  Illness  to  man  through  ingestion. 
Inhalation,  or  abs6rptlon  through  any  body 
surface."   (Emphasis  added.) 

A  "banned  hazardous  substance"  Is  one 
which  meets  the  definition  of  "hazardous 
substance"  for  which  the  cautionary  labeling 
required  by  the  Act  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  can  only  be  achieved  by  keeping  it 
out  of  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce 
completely.  (See  2(q)  (1)  of  the  PHSA.) 

Petitioners  argue  that  the  weight  of  medi- 
cal evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  high  con- 
centrations of  "tar"  In  cigarettes  la  "toxic" 
and  baa  the  capacity  to  produce  lUness  In 
man  through  Inhalation.  Since  It  fits  all  the 
specifications  of  the  statutory  definitions  so 
unambiguously,  they  say,  there  is  no  reason 
to  consider  the  legislative  history  of  the 
PHSA.  They  cite  a  number  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions which  state,  as  did  the  court  In 
Diamond  A.  Cattle  Co.  v.  CommUsioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  233  P  (2d)  739.  742,  10th 
Clr.  196<J.  "When  Congress  passes  an  act  in 
language  that  Is  clear  and  unambiguous, 
and  construed  and  resKl  In  itself  can  mean 
but  one  thing,  the  act  must  be  Judged  by 
what  Congrees  did  and  not  by  what  it  In- 
tended to  do." 

Wblle  It  may  be  a  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  one  does  not  resort  to  rules 
of  construction,  including  examination  of 
legislative  history,  when  there  la  no  am- 
biguity at  all,  it  la  necessary  to  detemlne 
what  la  meant  by  "ambiguity."  Under  an- 


othef-  rule  of  statutory  construction,  it  has 
been  stated  : 

"An  ambiguity  Justifying  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  statute  is  not  simply  that  arising 
from  the  meaning  of  particular  words.  •  •  • 
The  courts  regard  an  ambiguity  to  exist 
where  the  legislature  has  enacted  two  or 
more  provisions  or  statutes  which  appear  to 
be  inconsistent."  50  Am.  Jur.  226;  Clayton 
v.  Colorado  and  S./J.  Co.,  51  F  (2d)  977,  82 
A  R.  417. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  WHSA  on  June  14,  1960,  to  deal  with 
the  general  subject  of  hazardous  substances. 
(In  Its  original  form,  it  was  called  "the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act"  (PHSLA).  The  word  "Labeling"  was 
dropped  when  the  act  was  amended  by  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1966,  Pub.  L.  89-756, 
approved  November  3,  1966,  80  Stat.  1303.) 
There  is  no  enumeration  of  the  substances 
covered;  certain  substances,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  other  acts,  are  listed 
as  being  excluded.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fact 
that  some  substances  were  specifically  ex- 
cluded but  not  the  substance  in  question 
might  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that  the 
Congreos  Intended  to  Iteep  that  substance 
within  the  purview  of  the  act.  However,  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  In  this  case,  the 
hazard  to  public  health  of  tobacco  products 
was  not  made  generally  loiown  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  until  January  11, 
1064,  (four  years  after  enactment  of  the 
FHSLA),  when  the  Surgeon  General's  Advi- 
sory Committee  dn  Smolslng  and  Health  re- 
ported that  "cigarette  smoking  la  a  health 
hazard  of  sufficient  Importance  In  the  United 
States  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  ac- 
tion." 

The  Congress  then  moved  to  take  some 
"remedial  action,"  resulting  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (PCLAA)  on  July  27,  1965. 
Pub.  L.  89-92,  79  Stat.  282,  and  two  subse- 
quent amendments,  the  Public  Health  Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Act  of  1969  (PHCSA),  Pub.  L. 
91-222.  approved  April  1.  1970,  79  Stat.  282, 
and  the  Uttle  Cigar  Act  of  1973.  87  Stat.  352. 
The  policy  statement  of  the  original  cigarette 
act  (sec.  2  of  Pub.  L.  89-92,  supra)  retained 
In  the  subsequent  amendments,  declares: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  to  deal  with  ciga- 
rette labeling  and  advertising  with  respect 
to  any  relationship  between  smoking  and 
health,  whereby 

"(1)  the  public  may  be  adequately  In- 
formed that  cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  health  by  inclusion  of  a  warn- 
ing to  that  effect  on  each  package  of  cig- 
arettes: and 

"(2)  Commerce  and  the  national  economy 
may  be  (A)  protected  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  thi3  declared  policy  and 
(B)  not  Impeded  l)y  diverse,  non-unuorm, 
and  confusing  cigaiette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising regulations  with  respect  to  any  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  health." 

Thus  we  have  a  general  statute  (the 
FHSA)  with  language  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude cigarette  smoking  by  Interpretation 
and  a  specific  sUtute  (the  PCLAA  and  its 
amendments)  which  deals  exclusively  with 
protection  of  the  public  against  the  hazards 
of  cigarette  smoking.  It  la  InMnaterlal  that 
the  general  statute  could  provide  much  more 
extensive  protection  than  the  specific  statute. 
As  the  underlined  words  of  the  policy  state- 
ment, quoted  above.  Indicate,  the  statute 
was  providing  the  maximum  protection 
thought  necessary  by  the  Congress  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  at  that  time.  This  Office  has 
stated  repeatedly — 

"The  established  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction la  that  where  one  statute  deals 
with  a  subject  In  general  terms,  and  another 
deals  with  a  part  of  the  same  subje^rt  In  a 
more  detailed  way,  the  more  specific  will  pre. 


vail  unless  It  appears  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  make  the  general  act  controll- 
ing." 37  Comp.  Oen.  475,  477  (1958).  See  also 
19  id.  293  (1939);  B-163375,  September  2. 
1971;  B-175946,  November  9,  1972;  B 
177119,  March  2,  1973. 

We  have  examined  the  legislative  history 
of  the  FHSA  and  of  the  various  cigarette 
statutory  enactments,  as  well  as  the  memo- 
randa you  provided  to  us. 

Tlie  Senate  and  Hou.'^e  reports  on  ths 
original  bill  (S.  1283)  which  evrntually  be- 
came the  FHLSA,  make  it  clear  that  regard- 
Icsj  of  how  well  the  definition  of  "hazard- 
ous substances"  may  apply  to  tobacco  prod- 
ucts today,  such  an  application  was  not  even 
remotely  considered  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment. The  Senate  Report  states: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
establish  standards  for  the  labeling  ol 
hazardous  substances  which  are  used  In  and 
about  the  household  but  which  are  not  regu- 
lated by  existing  law." 
It  then  goes  on  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act  of  1927  covert; 
only  12  chemical  substances.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  products  sold  on  the  market 
for  household  use  has  Increased  tremen- 
dously. 

"The  need  for  this  legislation  was  high- 
lighted, your  Committee  believes,  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Saverese,  Jr. 
Director  of  the  Suburban  Hospital  Poison 
Control  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  giving 
his  experiences  with  young  child  poison- 
ings." S.  Rept.  No.  1158,  February  8,  1960, 
pp.  2-3. 

Similarly,  the  House  background  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  the  legislation  says: 
"Modern  developments  have  Incresised  the 
possibilities  of  physical  Injury  from  the  care- 
less handling  of  household  chemical  com- 
pounds."  (Italics  added.) 

It  gives  several  examples  of  such  prod- 
ucts— silver  polish,  drycleanlng  products, 
etc.,  and  then  states: 

"The  bill  is  Intended  to  require  cautionary 
labeling  of  such  hazardous  articles  to  provide 
householders  and  their  families  with  ade- 
quate instructions  for  safe  use  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  to  provide,  when  necessary,  ade- 
quate first  aid  instructions  for  treatment  of 
such  injuries  as  occur."  (Emphasla padded.) 
H.  Kept.  No.  1861,  June  14,  1960,  ppVM. 

In  this  context,  the  wording  of  the  PHSLA 
definitions  which  on  the  surface  seem  so 
applicable  to  cigarette  smoking,  take  on  an- 
other cast.  For  example,  there  are  reference.s 
throughout  the  hearings  to  the  Illness  that 
results  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon  tetra- 
chloride fumes  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room. 
(See  exchange  between  Congressman  Ke^ 
neth  A.  Roberta  and  Pood  and  Drug  Deputy 
Commissioner  John  L.  Harvey,  Hearings  on 
Bills  Relative  to  the  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ing of  Cigarettes  Before  the  Bouse  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
June  23,   1964.  pp.  44-46.) 

In  1966.  the  FHSLA  was  amended  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  anl 
Welfare  to  ban  substances  so  hsizardous  that, 
they  must  be  kept  out  of  Interstate  com- 
merce completely.  (Child  Protection  Act  of 
1966,  supra.)  These  amendments  added  the 
present  definition  of  "banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance," found  In  section  2(q)  (1),  discussed 
supra.  The  heaplngs  and  floor  debates  indi- 
cate congressional  concern  about  toys  and 
other  articles  primarily  designed  for  children 
which  are  customarily  sold  unpackaged — e.g., 
toy  ducklings  impregnated  with  pesticides, 
poisonous  beads  used  as  dolls'  eyes,  fireworks 
known  as  "crackerballs"  which  look  like 
candy  or  sugar-coated  cereals,  etc.  (See  e.g  , 
Statement  of  Senator  Magnuson  when  in- 
troducing S.  3298  on  Senate  flo<M:.  Cong.  Rec. 
vol.  112,  pt.  16,  p.  21533.) 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  FHSA 
were  equally  specialized.  The  Child  Protec- 
tion  and   Toy  Safety  Act  of   1969,  Pub.  L. 
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91-113,  approved  November  6,  1969,  83  Stat. 
187-189,  added  coverage  of  "any  toy  or  other 
article  intended  for  use  by  children  which 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  determines,  in 
accordance  with  section  3(e)  of  this  Act, 
presents  an  electrical,  mechanical,  or  ther- 
mal hazard."  It  appears  to  deal  solely  with 
articles  Intended  for  use  by  children — not 
articles,  like  cigarettes,  which  may  or  may 
not  fall  Into  their  hands.  The  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970,  Pub.  L.  91- 
601,  approved  December  30,  1970,  84  Stat. 
1670,  requires  special  packaging  devices  to 
prevent  young  children  from  gaining  easy 
access  to  hazardous  substances.  The  final 
amendment  to  date,  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972,  Pub. 
L.  92-516,  approved  October  21,  1972,  86 
Stat.  998,  Is  solely  concerned  with  the 
labeimg  and  registration  of  dangerous  pesti- 
cides. 

At  no  time  during  the  consideration  of 
the  original  Hazardous  Substances  Act  or 
any  of  its  amendments  was  the  inclusion  of 
tobacco  products  suggested  or  discussed.  It 
was,  however,  suggested  several  times  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Cigarette  La- 
beling and  Advertising  Act  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments  by  the  DHEW  and  by 
Senator  Moss.  In  reporting  on  the  pending 
cigarette  labeling  bills,  DHEW  wrote  to  the 
House  Committee  on  April  6,  1965: 

"Further,  wltiiout  In  any  way  question- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  regu- 
latory authority  in  this  field,  we  have  con- 
cluded, as  indicated  to  your  Committee  last 
year,  that  remedial  action  in  this  field 
should,  with  respect  to  labeling  at  least.  In- 
clude new  and  specific  legislation  and  that 
in  our  view,  the  most  effective  approach  to 
labeling  regulation  is  to  bring  the  labeling 
of  cigarettes  by  appropriate  amendment 
under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  where  it  could  be  readily  fitted  into  the 
regulatory  scheme  of  that  Act  and  Its  en- 
forcement.", 

DHEW  Witnesses  were  questioned  closely 
in  connection  with  this  bill  report  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Department  thought  It 
already  had  jurisdiction  over  cigarettes 
under  the  FHSLA.  Representative  Oren  Har- 
ris, then  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce,  stated 
during  hearings  on  the  PCLAA: 

"Only  four  years  ago  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  was  developed  and  there  was  no 
thought  and  I  believe  it  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  hearings  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history,  yet  here  four  3rears  later  argu- 
ments are  made  that  the  Act  covers  ciga- 
rettes. That  is' the  sort  of  thmg  that  does 
cause  me  some  concern  with  the  regulatory 
agencies  of  Government  Interpreting  lan- 
guage so  that  It  extends  their  broad  general 
authority."  Hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
June  23, 1964,  p.  60. 

DHEW  witnesses  (Surgeon  General  Luther 
Terry,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  John  L.  Harvey,  and  Theodore  E. 
EUenbogen,  Deputy  Chief,  Legislative  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  General  Counsel)  all  assured 
the  Committee  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
the  FHSLA  presently  covered  cigarettes  or 
tobacco.  House  hearings,  supra,  at  pp.  44-45. 

Mr.  Bllenbogen  made  essentially  the  same 
statement  at  Senate  hearings  on  the  cigarette 
bills.  He  said  that  while  the  definitions  of 
the  FHSLA  might  be  medically  applicable 
to  cigarettes,  "I  am  also  confident  In  the 
light  of  the  history  of  this  Act.  In  which  I 
was  deeply  Involved,  no  one  ever  dreamed 
that  it  would  extend  to  this  product." 
Hearings  on  S.  659  and  S.  547  before  the 
Senate  Conmilttee  on  Commerce,  March  22, 
1964,  p.  61.  We  have  quoted  these  state- 
ments at  length  because  we  have  long  held 
that  the  Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  sta- 
tionary authority  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
statute  Is  entitled  to  great  difference  and 


weight.  48  Comp.  Gen.  6  (1968):  49  id.  510 
(1970);   B-177579,  August  21,   1973. 

Senator  Moss  was  one  of  the  few  Con- 
gressmen to  support  DHEW's  recommenda- 
tion that  cigarettes  should  be  controlled 
under  the  FHSA.  He  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

"I  feel  It  is  both  reasonable  and  highly 
desirable  to  treat  tobacco  as  a  hazardous 
substance."  Cong.  Rec..  June  16,  1965.  p. 
13414. 

Earlier,  he  had  protested  the  fact  that 
DHEW  had  no  right  to  write  regulations  in 
this  field.  S.  Rept.  No.  195,  May  19,  1965,  p.  21, 

The  Congress  as  a  whole  apparently  did 
not  share  this  view  about  the  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  controls  to  be  Imposed  on 
cigarettes.  Although  the  Senate  Committee 
noted  the  DHEW  position  (S.  Rept.  No.  195. 
supra,  p.  23 ),  Jurisdiction  over  cigarette 
labeling  and  advertising,  within  severe  con- 
gressional constraints,  was  explicitly  assigned 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC).  No 
jurisdictional  decisions  about  the  authority 
to  ban  tobacco  products  altogether  were 
made  apparently  because,  from  reading  the 
extensive  debates  about  cigarettes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  bUl  and  each  subse- 
quent amendment  proposed  or  enacted,  the 
majority  of  Congress  was  not  ready  to  Im- 
pose that  stringent  a  control  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  has  resolved 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  retaining  the 
authority  itself  to  initiate  further  action 
to  control  (or  decontrol)  tobacco  products 
in  the  future.  During  the  floor  debate  on  the 
House-reported  bill,  HJl.  3014,  Representa- 
tive Harris  discussed  the  various  agency  bids 
for  authority  to  control  cigarettes,  and  then 
added : 

"So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  various  Federal 
agencies  that  were  Interested  in  different 
proposals  to  meet  the  problem.  I  believe,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]  has 
said  a  moment  ago,  the  better  approach  to 
the  problem  is  the  one  which  we  have  taken 
here;  that  is,  by  legislation,  instead  of  by 
rule  or  by  regulation."  Cong.  Rec.,  June  22, 
1965,  p.  13903. 

Again,  during  consideration  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  original  cigarette  act  (the 
PHCSA ) ,  Representative  Harley  Staggers, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  since  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation in  1965,  it  has  been  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  matters  such  as  these  Involve  broad 
public  policies  not  within  the  authority  of 
any  non-elective  body.  They  are  matters 
w^hich  the  Congress  must  decide."  Cong.  Rec, 
March  10,  1970,  p.  3372. 

The  House  Report  on  H.R.  6543,  the  bUl 
which  became  the  PHCSA,  is  quite  explicit  on 
this  point.  It  states: 

"*  •  •  The  regulations  [proposed  by  the 
FTC  and  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission re  cigarette  advertising]  raise  basic 
constitutional  questions  and  would  affect 
the  growing,  sale,  and  manufacturing  of  to- 
bacco for  cigarettes  and  the  persons  Involved 
in  or  affected  by  those  activities,  tiThese  ac- 
tivities cut  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
commercial  and  social  life  in  3"e  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  an  area  where  the 
Congress,  if  anyone,  must  make  policy. 
•  •  •  •  • 

".^slde  from  the  questions  of  constitutional 
and  statutory  law  which  the  two  agencies' 
proposed  rules  raise,  they  are  an  assumption 
by  these  agencies  of  policymaking  with  re- 
spect to  a  subject  matter  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  made  policy  (see  sec.  5(b)  of  the 
act),  has  stated  its  intention  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive policyiTMker  on  the  subject  matter, 
at  least  until  Jnly  1,  1969  (see  sec.  10  of  the 
act)  and  has  given  strong  indication  of  its 
intention  to  continue  to  do  so. 

"Therefore,  the  Committee  feels  that  it  is 
Incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  act  on  the 


reported  legislation  In  order  to  prevent  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
into  basic  areas  of  policymaking  which  it  has 
reserved  to  itsetf."  (Italics  added.)  H.  Rept. 
91-289,  June  5,  1969.  at  pp.  4-5. 

The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  bill 
would  i>ostpone  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
emption of  regulation  of  special  smoking  and 
health  requirements  in  cigarette  advertising 
until  July  1.  1975.  with  the  expectation  that 
the  s'.ibject  matter  will  be  reexamined  by  the 
Congress  before  that  date. 

AUhough  Senator  Moss  is  cosigner  of  the 
pfi.tion  presented  to  the  Commission  which 
ai'.'ges  that  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
to  •-■a.'.i  high  tar  cigarettes  under  the  FHS.^, 
:.e  'ponsored  a  bill  (S.  1454)  on  April  lVl9"l. 
to  accomplish  this  same  purpose  but  as- 
signed the  regulatory  authority  to  the  FTC 
and  not  to  DHEW,  which  at  that  time  still 
iiad  jurisdiction  over  the  FHSA.  Senator 
Moss,  however,  In  the  course  of  hearings  on 
h.s  bill,  queried  DHEW  witnesses  as  to 
whether  they  felt  they  could  assume  juris- 
diction over  cigarettes  under  the  FHS.^.  Dr. 
C  .arles  Edwards,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  denied  any 
.";i;:h  jurisdiction.  He  cited  various  special- 
:;  ed  cigarette  acts,  which  he  said,  "clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  had  not  ui- 
tended  to  subject  cigarettes  to  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act."  Senator  Moss 
then  pressed  Peter  Hutt,  Assistant  Genera! 
Counsel  for  the  Food,  Drugs,  and  Product 
Safety  Division,  DHEW,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Edwards,  to  Institute  a  court  case  to 
test  Its  Jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hutt  replied,  '••  •  • 
My  own  personal  belief  is  that  we  would  be 
on  no  ground  whatever  for  doing  that." 

The  most  recent  amendment  to  the  ciga- 
rette Act  which  was  enacted  into  law  was 
the  Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  93-109, 
approved  September  21,  1973,  which  did  little 
more  than  subject  "little  cigars"  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  cigarettes. 

Consistent  with  the  view  that  regulatio.n 
of  cigarette  smoking  was  the  stfbject  of 
specialized  legislation,  the  Congress  specif- 
ically excluded  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts from  the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
sumer product,"  subject  to  the  controls  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Consumer  Pro- 
duct Safety  Act.  supra.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  report  states : 

"There  is  one  category  of  products  which 
the  biU  expressly  excludes  from  the  defini- 
tion of  'consumer  product."  That  product  Is 
tobacco.  Because  the  safety  regulation  of 
tobacco  is  the  subject  of  separate  legislation 
before  the  Committee  and  because  hearings 
are  being  held  on  that  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee has  decided  not  to  Include  tobacco 
under  the  general  safety  law."  (Italics 
added.)  S.  Rept.  No.  92-749,  September  13. 
1973.  p.  12. 

From  this  exhaustive  review  of  legislative 
history,  we  conclude  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  time  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  the 
Congress  did  not  Intend  to  include  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products  within  its  purview.  It 
was  not  e^en  aware  at  that  time  of  the  pos- 
sible hazards  of  smoking.  Nothing  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  that  Act  shows  an 
intent  to  broaden  its  Jurisdiction  to  Include 
tobacco  products. 

2.  An  agency  cannot  transfer  more  author- 
ity than  it  actually  has  to  another  agency. 
Since  DHEW  was  never  given  Jurisdiction 
over  tobacco  products  under  the  FHSA,  the 
Commission  could  not  acquire  such  authority 
as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  FHSA  pursuant 
to  section  30(a)  of  the  CPSA. 

3.  Although  the  general  definition  of 
"hazardous  substance"  in  the  PHSA  might 
literally  Include  tobacco  products,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  special  legislation  (the  FCLAA 
and    Its    amendments)    which    preempt    the 
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neld  of  clg&rett«  smoking  and  lU  relation  to 
health.       -^ 

4.  While  the  Commission  has  JurlsdlcUoa 
over  tha  FHSA  aa  well  aa  the  regulation  ot 
"consumer  products"  under  the  CPSA,  it 
was  not  given  authority  to  administer  tHe 
various  cigarette  acts.  The  Congress  has 
Indicated  its  desire  to  reserve  the  making  of 
major  policymaking  decisions  on  what  It 
regards  as  a  very  sensitive  Issue  to  Itself.  An 
oulrlght  ban  on  high  tar  cigarettes  Involves 
a  major  policy  decision  which  the  Con- 
grcs.s  has  not  delegated  to  any  regulatory 
agency. 

5.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  Com- 
miaslon  does  not  have  the  authority  to  act 
on  the  petition  to  ban  the  sale  of  high  tar 
cigarettes — or  to  act  on  any  other  matter 
relating  to  the  regrulatlon  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts unless  or  tmtn  the  Congress  sees  fit 
to  confer*  such  Jurisdiction  on  the  Coniml.s- 
rion. 

Slncerery  yours. 

Elmes  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State:!. 


AMBASSADOR  EBERLE'S   VISITS   IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  thifl  opportimlty  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
the  visit  of  Ambassador  William  Eberle, 
the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  to  a  number  of 
Latin  American  countries.  I  commend 
Ambassador  Eberle  Eis  well  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  for  following  up  on  the  Mex- 
ico City  meeting  of  Latin  American  For- 
eign Ministers  by  dispatching  a  high- 
level  delegation  of  American  economic 
experts  to  lend  an  ear  to  our  «outhem 
neighbor's  concerns  over  the  Increasing- 
ly serious  economic  Issues  developing  In 
our  hemisphere.  I  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  In  hemisphere  relations  is  for 
greater  listening  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  urged  Secretary 
Kissinger  before  his  Mexico  City  trip 
last  February  to  eschew  banner  head- 
lines ^and  dramatic  diplomacy  In  favor 
of  a  substantive  dialog  on  concrete  Issues, 
Amba:cador  Eberle's  trip  portends  just 
that  kind  of  much-needed  colloquy.  His 
visit  to  nine  Latin  American  nations  and 
four  multilateral  regional  organizations, 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  ASsol, 
the  Central  American  Common  Market, 
the  Andean  Pact,  and  the  Caribbean 
Common  Market,  imply  a  serious  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  iJnited  States  to  listen 
to  the  latest  thinking  of  some  of  our 
most  important  trading  partners  and 
regional  groups  on  a  broad  range  of 
trade-related  developments  and  Issues. 

In  addition.  Ambassador  Eberle  will 
attempt  to  encourage  Latin  American 
participation  in  the  forthcoming  Tokyo 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
The  participation  of  these  nations  can 
help  assure  that  the  best  interests  of  oil 
nations  in  an  improved,  more  open  and 
equitable  international  trading  system 
will  be  serve  J  as  well.  I  hope  Ambassador 
Eberle  will  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  the  Latins  the 
increa."^ingly  critical  issue  of  access  to 
supplies  as  well  as  to  markets.  Certainly 
new  international  rules  of  trade  must 
be  developed  and  this  is  an  excellent 
opportimity  for  working  toward  that 
goal  with  our  Latin  neighbors. 


Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  Am- 
bassador Eberle  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer for  their  apparent  willingness  and 
Interest  in  placing  a  higher  priority  on 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  than 
we  have  seen  in  the  past.  Only  through 
such  meaningful  dialog  will  we  see  any 
real  progress  toward  resolving  the  prob- 
lems pLagulnfe  hemisphere  relations. 


^ANSAS  CITY:  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for^ 
the  past  several  years  a  general  attitude 
of  despair  has  gripped  the  Nation  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  our  major  cities. 
Cities,  we  have  been  told,  were  either 
dead  or  dying.  Nothing  short  of  massive 
infusions  of  Federal  funds  could  bring 
them  back  to  life. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  Kansas 
City,  Mo. — a  surprising  city  with  a  sur- 
prising record  of  uijban  accomplishment. 

In  Kansas  City  4  unique  coalition  of 
business  and  government  leaders  have 
produced  a  remarkable  $3.4  billion  "do- 
it-yourself"  lirban  renaissance  that  is 
serving  as  a  model  for  cities  elsewhere. 

Even  more  important  to  the  central 
issue,  however,  is  the  fact  that  75  per- 
cent of  this  renaissance  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  city's  business  community. 
Kansas  City's  commitment  to  rebirth 
amounts  to  $2,600  for  each  of  the  1.3 
million  people  living  in  the  six-coimty 
mctropohtan  area — the  largest  per  cap- 
ita ^building  program  in  the  United 
States. 

The  program,  known  as  Prime  Time,^ 
has  proven  without  a  doubt  that  busi- 
nessmen and  local  government  oflBclals 
can  affect  the  future  of  their  communi- 
ties— if  they  devote  their  time,  energies 
and  dollars  to  the  cause.  Leadership  is 
the  key  ingredient  in  the  Kansas  City 
renaissance. 

The  vitality  of  the  leadership  In  Kan- 
sas City  Is  well  Illustrated  by  a  unique 
conference  that  took  place  there  March 
26.  On  that  date  700  of  the  city's  top 
leaders  gathered  at  a  luncheon  to  ex- 
amine "Kansas  City:  Today  and  To- 
morrow." 

At  the  speakers  table,  and  in  the  audi- 
ence, were  the  caliber  of  men  and  women 
who  can  make — or  break — a  city.  Pres- 
entations were  made  by  Donald  J.  Hall, 
president  of  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.;  Dr. 
Charles  N.  Kimball,  president  of  Midwest 
Research  Institute;  Hus  W.  Davis,  two- 
time  former  KC  mayor.  Judge  Charles 
Curry,  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Kansas  City  and 
Dolnh  Simons,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Lawrence.  Kans.,  Journal-World. 

The  true  spirit  of  Kansas  City  was 
obvious  from  the  meeting  itself. 

While  some  cities  have  trouble  bring- 
ing together  even  a  handful  of  their 
leadership  to  discuss  their  cities  and 
their  future,  Kansas  City  produced  700 
of  their  best  and  brightest  citizens. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  heard 
a  truly  remarkable  story  about  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  renaissance  of  a  great 
American  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  story 
should  be  shared  for  the  lessons  it  offers. 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  most  unusual 
examination  of  urban  planning  and  prog- 
ress be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text? 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ohd.  as  follows: 

Primb  Time:   Today   and  Tomoreow 
(By  Dr.  Charles  N.  Kimball) 

Our  purpose  Is  simple.  We're  going  to  t.ilk 
about  Prime  Time.  We  plan  to  review  briefly 
what  It  Is,  how  It  got  started,  what  are  the 
results  to  date  and  most  Important,  where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

Wo  have  a  big  story  to  tell  today.  But  1 
promise  you  It  will  move  fast. 

You  already  have  seen  some  Prime  Time 
today.  Samples  of  Its  finished  products  are 
scattered  around  the  room.  You  saw  some  of 
It  on  slides.  You  heard  the  radio  spots  and 
you  saw  the  television  commercials.  Why? 
Primarily  because  Prime  Time  is  better 
known  In  Detroit  and  Dallas  than  in  Kansas 
City.  It's  better  known  on  the  West  and  East 
Coa-its  than  In  the  Midwest.  This  should  not 
be  too  surprising  because  the  early  empha- 
sis was  Just  that  ...  to  tell  the  story  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  yes,  even  to  the'  rest 
of  the  world — to  tell  what  was  happening  to 
Kansas  City. 

Tod.iy  we're  bringing  Prime  Time  back  to 
Kan.sas  City.  Here's  where  It  started  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1972.  Many  of  you  In  this  audience 
were  there.  Some  of  you  were  not.  That's 
another  reason  for  our  meeting  today.  We 
want  to  gl%-e  you  a  progress  report  But  more 
Importantly,  we  want  everyone  here  to  know 
Just  exactly  what  Prime  Time  Is  all  about, 
and  why  It's  so  Important  to  the  future  of 
this  metropolitan  area. 

Now  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  Prime  Time 
yesterday.  The  proper  man  to  tell  that  story 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Prime  Time 
Steering  Committee.  This  Is  an  unusual  com- 
mittee and  probably  the  most  effective  In 
the  history  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Kansas  City.  They  met  for  breakfast 
once  a  month  every  month  for  two  years. 
You  needed  special  dispensation  to  miss  n 
meeting.  To  tell  about  that  beginning — some 
of  their  frustrations,  hopes  and  progress. 
It's  my  pleMtire  to  call  on  Don  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  Hallmark. 

(By  Donald  J.  Hall) 

What  we  call  Prime  Time  today  started 
In  the  Fall  of  1971  as  Kansas  City's  Year  of 
Years.  Even  before  the  formation  ol  the  first 
Prime  Time  Committee,  many  hours  of  care- 
ful planning  and  conceptual  thlmklng  bad 
been  initiated  by  Jim  Stephens  of  Missouri 
Public  Service,  who  was  o\ir  1971'i  Chamber 
president  and  Mayor  Wheeler. 

Very  early  In  this  program  the  best  minds 
In  this  city  carefully  analyzed  our  sltuatlotl 
and  our  problems  and  our  prospects.  We 
start. d  with  the  major  premise  that  Kansa.s 
City  did  not  have  a  particularly  bad  image, 
but  rather  an  un-lmage.  The  president  of  on? 
of  America's  leading  site  location  counseling 
firms  told  us— i-'Tjefs  face  it,  Kansas  City 
doesn't  have  miucb  allure." 

Two  years  ago  If  you  were  to  ask  a  writer 
on  Tlie  New  York  Times  what  he  thouglit  of 
Kansas  City,  he  might  very  well  have  re- 
sponded. "Sir.  I  Just  don't  think  about 
Kansak  City." 

We  determined,  early  on.  that  we  were 
missing  new  business,  new  Jobs  and  new  pay- 
rolls because  we  were  not  being  considered. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  our  being  scrutinized 
and  found  wanting.  It  was  not  a  case  of  our 
assets  falling  short  of  requirements.  It  was 
pot  a  case  of  other  cities  offering  more  than 
we  would  or  could.  It  was  very  simply  a  case 
of  not  being-allowed  to  compete — of  not  be- 
ing considered  for  that  aU  Important  first 
list  of  possibilities.  Charlie  Kimball  reminded 
us  constantly  that  Kansas  City  was  not  un- 
der developed,  but  merely  under  recognized 
and  imder  utilized. 
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Our  initial  assignment  was  to  bring  the 
attractions  of  Kansas  City  to  the  attention 
of  national  site  location  people,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  world's  great  corpo- 
rations, and  to  the  attention  of  decision 
makers  and  management  groups  everywhere. 
With  limited  funds,  based  on  a  1971 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Income  not  larger 
man  ft  was  In  1927,  we  had  to  vote  against 
•expensive  full-page  ads  in  national  maga- 
zines— and  we  had  to  forego  the  temptation 
to  use  much  of  our  funding  locally.  We  rea- 
soned, quite  rightly  I  believe,  that  those  who 
live  here  and  work  here  were  already  rea- 
sonably sold  on  our  city,  reasonably  in- 
formed, and  reasonably  enthusiastic. 

The  commanding  alternative  was  a  na- 
tional public  relations  program  based  on 
factual  Jotimallsm,  to  tell  the  Kansas  City 
story  to  newspapers  and  wire  services,  to 
business  magazines  and  special  trade  Jour- 
nals, and  on  network  radio  and  television  if 
possible.  We  also  voted  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  uninformed  and  doubting 
Thomases  here  on  location,  here  amidst  our 
city  and  our  activity,  to  see  and  experience 
the  community  for  themselves. 

We  have  been  both  lucky  and  energetic 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  national  writ- 
ers and  newsmen  who  have  visited  Kansas 
City  In  recent  months.  The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  held  their  annual  meeting 
here  In  1973  at  the  Muehlebach,  and  these 
Influential  executives  of  America's  leading 
newspapers  liked  our  city  and  were  quick 
to  assign  stories  to  their  columnists  and  ur- 
ban affairs  writers  after  they  returned  home. 
The  All-star  Baseball  Game  brought  a  huge 
number  of  sports  writers  here,  and  after  re- 
porting on  a  dull  baseball  game,  they  devoted 
their  next  column  to  an  exciting  city.  The  Pro 
Bowl  also  brought  writers  here.  Any  many 
others  have  come  Individually — mostly 
through  our  public  relations  urglngs  and  ini- 
tiative, but  some  unsolicited.  Just  curious 
about  all  the  Kansas  City  stories  they  saw  in 
national  publications. 

And  not  only  have  we  hosted  visitors  In 
order  to  tell  our  story,  we  have  gone  afield 
to  Seattle,  to  Sedalia,  to  Lincoln  and  Little 
Rock,  to  Omaha  and  Ottawa,  Kansas,  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  to  New  York.  Your  president 
Don  Smith,  Charlie  Kimball,  Dutton  Brook- 
field  and  Ike  Davis  are  our  most  polished 
podium  performers.  Dynamic  public  speaking 
is  a  rare  talent,  but  when  practiced  effec- 
tively— as"  Charlie  did  when  he  told  the 
Kansas  City  story  to  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club — does  our  city  a  lot  of  good. 

We  have  been  In  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  to  write  and  tell  the  truth  with- 
out the  iisual  tricks  needed  by  other  cities. 
■  We  have  not  needed  glossy  tourists  posters 
of  something  we  wish  we  had,  but  can  .use 
Journalistic  photography  of  what  we  have 
and  we  are  committed  to. 

We  first  earned  attention  with  onr  brick 
and  mortar  projects — the  airport,  the  stad- 
iums. Crown  Center,  the  interstate  loop,  hos- 
pital hill,  Junior  colleges.  River  Quay,  and 
other  elements  of  our  seven-county  construc- 
tion boom.  These  projects  dramatized  con- 
crete results,  not  empty  rhetoric. 

Since  that  Initial  flurry  In  1972.  we  have 
been  able  to  zero  In  on  specialized  stories — 
Clarence  Kelley,  Joe  McNamara  and  the  Kan- 
sas City  Police  Department,  Martin  Luther 
King  Hospital,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  and 
events  north  of  the  River,  the  movement 
downtown  with  both  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter and  the  Mercantile  Bank  buildmg,  our 
people  and  our  enviable  quality  of  life. 

Today,  as  we  view  the  gasoline  lines  In 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Connecticut — the 
unemployment  within  certain  great  indus- 
trial cities — we  can  appreciate  once  again  and 
more  than  ever,  the  virtues  of  our  com- 
munity. 

The  more  I  learn  and  read  about  other 
cities,  and  the  more  I  travel,  the  more  I  ap- 
preciate this  area  and  the  way  we  live. 


We  are  not  changing  the  image  that  out- 
side people  have  had  of  Kansas  City — we  have 
changed  this  image,  or  should  I  say  we  have 
corrected  the  misconceptions.  And  m  so  doing 
we  are  helping  to  change  Kansas  City  and  its 
siu-roundlngs. 

Prime  Time  has  worked,  more  effectively 
perhaps  than  anyone  thought  possible.  It 
has  succeeded,  and  It  Is  succeeding,  because 
people  have  devoted  themselves  to  Its  success. 

The  original  committee  mcluded  Miller 
Nichols,  Ike  Davis,  Charles  Kimball,  Vic  Svn- 
den,  former  City  Manager  John  Taylor,  Rob- 
ert Kelley,  and  such  specialists  as  Chamber 
president  Don  Armacost,  Dick  Degenhardt, 
and  Herb  Valentlift.  Today,  under  Charlie 
Kimball's  leadership,  Swyden,  Davis,  and  Kel- 
ley continue  to  serve,  along  with  new  mem- 
bers: Henry  Bloch,  Ron  Ferguson,  Jerry  Dug- 
gan.  Bob  Gayner  and  Dick  Dodderldge. 

Concerned  people  make  things  happen. 
Prime  Time  owes  Its  success-to  the  city,  of 
course.  But  the  people  IjaTvolved — and  each 
of  you — created  the  lirfeas  and  resources 
needed 

The  day-to-day  work  for  a  national  recog- 
nized Kansas  City  Is  bandied  by  Carr  Byoir 
&  Associates.  Here  from  Mew  York''ts  John 
Budd,  Vice  President  oJjC^rl  Byolr. 

(By  John  P.  Budd) 
You've  heard  and  you've  read  some  of  the 
comments  others  have  made  about  Kansas 
City.  I'd  like  to  put  in  perspective  what  all 
this  means  and  why.  In  my  opinion.  It  is 
uniquely  slgniacant. 

It  Is  important  to  appreciate  t^at  our  ob- 
jective was  not  solely  to  try  to  build  a  new 
image  for  Kansas  City  out  of  Vafe  steel  girders 
and  concrete  forms.  The  real  story,  we  be- 
lieved, was  at  the  root  of  these  projects — the 
attitudes  and  the, initiative  of  the  leaders  of 
this  community.  These  are  the  elements  that 
really  set  it  apart.  (After  all,  DallaS;£as  a  new 
airport,  and  so  does  Paris.) 

Therefore,  we  not  only  wanted  to  Improve 
public  opinion  about  Kai)aas  City — but  we 
wanted  also  to  communlcSfe  the  essence  of 
the  civic  attitude  that  thrives-  here. 

This  entails  a  problem  immensely  more 
sophisticated  than  simply  trying  to  editori- 
ally brow-beat  people  Into  our  point  of  view 
by    Inundating    them    with    publicity. 

Opinion  change  of  this  O^llber  is  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  of  air  communications 
assignments.  Go  too  far,  oversell,  and  chances 
are  that  people  will  dig  In  their  heels,  psycho- 
logically, and  resist  even  the  most  Irresistible 
arguments. 

We  also  recognized  at  the  outset  that  it 
was  unrealistic  to  think  we  were  going  to 
make  a  major  Impression  on  some  200  million 
people. 

But  it  was  feasible  to  try  to  reach  the  opin- 
ion leaders.  Their  Influence  Is  significant  .  .  . 
so  we  saw  this  as  a  two-step  process:  from 
print,  radio  and  TV  to  opinion  leaders  (those 
local  leaders  of  business,  civic  and  commu- 
nity life),  and  from  them  to  the  public  at 
large. 

We  studied  how  other  cities  were  selling 
themselves — and  It  was  largely  through  the 
leverage  of  the  pocketbook.  Dallas  had  a  pro- 
motional budget  of  »li,i  million  a  year  for 
three  years;  Louisville  was  spending  $2  mil- 
lion a  year;  Atlanta,  $950,000  a  year;  Mem- 
phis, $4  million,  and  New  York  City,  then 
$21-2  million  a  year. 

It  was  emphasis  on  money  and  material — 
not  on  minds.  .  .  . 

This  was  ^ot  Kansas  City's  way — nor  its 
style. 

We  also  decided  that  the  problem  was 
unique  enough  and  complex  enough  to  take 
It  beyond  the  reach  of  advertising  (and  I  say 
that  with  full  regard  for  the  power  and  re- 
spectability of  advertising). 

We  decided  to  let  others  tell  our  story 
their  way — the  others  being  principally  the 
journalists,  broadcast  media  and  magazine 
writers.  They  were  to  be  our  bridge  to  the 


nation's  thought  leaders.  Their  opinions  have 
greater  believability  than  our  own  views  of 
ourselves. 

The  role  of  our  committee  was  to  bring 
the  people  and  the  fskcts  and  toe  writers 
and  the  talkers  together,  to  maifihall  our 
strongest  resources  and  let  the  Journalists 
see,  hear  and  sense  what's  going  on — we 
would  ride  with  the  results. 

We  encouraged  them  to  dig  beneath  the 
surface  to  get  a  handle  on  the  Intangibles — 
the  attitudes,  the  collective  initiative  of  the 
leadership  of  the  city — so  they  could  appreci- 
ate (and  communicate)  not  only  what  was 
changing,   but   why  It  was  changing. 

The  people  who  have  WTltten  about  Kan- 
sas City  are  professionals  who  report  thie 
news  and  the  facts,  as  they  see  it  and  Judge 
it.  Tliey  have  a  healthy  skepticism  born  of 
years  of  winnowing  through  non-facts  and 
self-serving  facts  presented  as  the  Gospel. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  that  their  cnticul 
reports  should  be  seen.  In  almost  30  years 
in  the  communications  business.  1  have 
naver  before  experienced  anything  of  this 
magnitude.  Kansas  City  has  captured  not 
only  their  professional  interest,  but  their 
personal  respect  as  v.ejl. 

Once  you've  got  this  In  focus  you  can 
better  appreciate  what  your  leadership  has 
accomplished. 

Now,  to  add  dimension  to  the  stories  you've 
read — and  will  read  later  on — lets  take  a 
very  quick   trip  around  flie  nation  .  .  . 

We  asked  our  people  in  6  cities  to  talk 
to  people  at  random  and  hear  what  they 
say  about  Kansas  City. 

An  Atlanta  businessman  said:  "We've 
noticed  in  the  media  that  some  very  exciting 
things  are  going  on  in  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City  has  Joined  the  ranks  of  a  handful  of 
major  American  cities  where  you  really  have 
a  creative  downtown  environment,  you  have 
creative,  innovative  and  energetic  business 
executives  who,  It's  obvious  are  going  to  ma!:e 
things  happen  In  Kansas  City,  they're  mak- 
ing it  happen." 

Wade  Franklin,  travel  editor  of  the  Cl-.t- 
cr,.gos  Sun-Times:  ■■  .  .  .  Kansas  City  is  a  sur- 
prising city.  It's  so  amazingly  modern  that 
the  old  song  about  everything  being  up  to 
date  in  Kansas  City  is  so  true  there.  I  was 
surprised  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new 
Crown  Center  area.  The  baseball  stadium  of 
course,  is  I  think  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
In  the  world.  Kansas  City  certainly  has  out- 
stripped Chicago,  New  York  and  every  other 
city  I  can  think  of  as  far  as  sports  facilities 
are  concerned  ..." 

Next,  Philip  M.  Klotznick,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Urban  Invest- 
ment and  Development  Company  in  Chicag.-  : 
".  .  .  Kansas  City  is  finally  winning  its  bat- 
tle with  the  rest  of  its  competitors  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  regional  markets.  It 
still  has  its  downtown  to  cure  but  its  on  as 
way  and  some  of  tis  hope  It  succeeds  quicklv. 
The  fact  that  I  believe  this  is  relatively  ur.- 
Important.  But  when  people  like  the  leaders 
of  Hallmark,  the  Chamber  of  Commerc:,  "■ 
some  of  my  good  friends  like  By  Schutz  and 
CharUe  KimbaJl  and  the  mayor  get  their 
story  through  as  they're  getting  it  through, 
more  and  more  people  will  begin  to  apprect- 
at«  the  revolution  that  Is  taking  place  In 
the  physical  appearance  and  in  the  hope  of 
making  Kansas  City  the  kind  of  city  that 
It  has  always  Itself  tried  to  be.  I  believe  the 
country  Is  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  are  certain  cities  of  distinction  and  I'm 
inclined  to  believe  that  Kansas  Cl^  will  be 
one  of  them  In  the  years  aheeul  ,  .7" 

Businessman  John  P.  Hinckley,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grow,  Keller  and  Fried  Insurance, 
said:  ".  .  .  For  ten  years  I  visited  Kansas 
City  regularly  to  service  clients  partlcularVy 
the  Yellow  Freight  Corporation.  What  has 
made  these  visits  more  appealing  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  Is  the  amazing  physical 
change  that's  taken  place.  The  airport,  Tru- 
man complex  and  new  skyscrapers  have  con- 
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trlbuted  significantly  to  the  over-aJl  picture 
of  the  economic  growth  and  progresa.  Kansas 
Cuians  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
civic  responsibility  In  revitalizing  the  metro- 
pulitan  area  .  .   ." 

John  H,  Pord,  vice  president,  public  rela- 
tions for  ChrjBler  Motors  and  a  member  of 
the  Detroit  counterpart  of  our  Prime  Time 
committee,    said:      '.  .   .  In    the    s\immer    of 
19.3,  we  latroduccd  our  new  1974  Chrysler 
Corporation  cars  and  trucks  to  the  nation's 
press.  AutomotUe  press  had  a  big  event  In 
the  Crown  Center.  I  think  all  of  us  who  were 
there,  both  Chrysler  Corporation  executives, 
representatives  of  the  press,  were  struck  by 
what  had  been  accompllahed  In  Kansas  City 
In  a  relatively   few  short  years  and  In   the 
plans  that  we  saw  for  what  lay  ahead.  XJio 
Crown  Center  Hotel  and  Arrowliead  Stadium, 
both  of  which  we  used  In  our  events,  and 
other  striking  examples  of  construclloa  and 
development  to  my  mind  show  what  can  i>e 
done  by  business  people  and  civic  organi/.i- 
tions    working    together   In    a   spirit    of   cj- 
operatlon,  in  a  spirit  of  leadership  to  do  a 
big   Job   and    I   think   It   forms  a  great   ex- 
ample  to  the   reit  of  urban  America  as   tj 
what      thl=:      kind      of      ccopcr.iMon      c.n 
iichleve  .  .  ." 

Roger  Allen,  a  staff  writer  for  Automotive 
News:  "...  A  doren  year.^  ago  I  spetit  one 
week  a  month  thtre  covering  financial  news. 
The  contrasts  I  saw  this  time  around  wero 
astounding  The  sports  complex  should  be 
the  envy  of  many  cities  Including  my  owii. 
Let  me  simply  say  I  was  very  f.ivorably  Im- 
pre>.sed  with  Kans,.^  City  thl3  "lime 
around  .  .  ." 

In  San  Prancl.'co.  buslne.s.s  writer  Chrl-s 
Barnett  of  California  Business  said:  "...  I 
thought  it  was  the  type  of  town  that  people 
flew  over  but  rarely  stopped  In  to  see.  I  en- 
visioned In  my  own  mind  a  very  old  stodgy 
cowtown  as  somebody  once  called  It  and  that 
was  pretty  much  stuck  In  my  mind.  I  was 
more  than  really  surprised.  I  was  a  little  bit 
astounded  to  realize  how  much  developn^.ent 
had  gone  on  in  Kansas  City  .  .  ." 

Louis  J.  Weber,  Jr.  a  vice  president  with 
Wells  Pargo  and  Company  said:  ".  .  .  It's  a 
very  progressive  city,  the  new  sports  com- 
plex comes  to  mind.  Arrowhead  Stadium  .  .  ." 
Washington.  DC.  Is  a  critical  audience. 
Here  some  of  our  most  Influential  media  set 
the  agenda  for  nationwide  public  discussion 
simply  by  their  choice  of  what  Is  "today's 
news. 

LLslen  to  what  Ellis  Howler,  executive  edi- 
tor of  U.S.  News  fi  World  Report,  thinks 
about  Kansas  City:  ".  .  .  My  Impressions  of 
Kansas  City  have  been  mostly  from  reading 
what  has  been  going  on  there.  The  city  Is  a 
wide  awake  community  that  Is  Interested  In 
attracting  industry  and  has  a  great  many  ad- 
vantages for  companies  that  want  to  have  a 
headqusuters  or  make  plana  In  that  part  of 
the  Middle  West  .  .  .'• 

Next,  Sam  Jackson,  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Strook  &  Strook  &  Levand:  ".  .  I 
have  really  been  Impressed  with  the  dynam- 
ism that's  at  work  In  the  coastructlon  ac- 
tivity that's  going  on  there.  The  CroATi  Cen- 
ter development  area,  the  new  buildings 
planned  for  the  downtown  area,  the  rehabili- 
tation that's  und3rway  and  the  new  cooper- 
ation that's  found  between  the  black  busi- 
ness leadership  and  the  white  business  com- 
munity suggests  that  this  Is  a  healthy  com- 
munity that's  demonstrating  the  kind  of 
cooperation,  people  working  together,  to  as- 
sure that  the  city  really  becomes  a  garden 
spot  .  .  ." 

George  Washnes.  director  of  Municipal 
Studies  at  the  Center  for  Oovemmental 
Studies:  "I  recently  did  a  study  on  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  looking  at  the  general  govern- 
ment and  other  asi>ecta  and  I  was  quite  Im- 
pressed with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  conuuunlty  over  the  last  fUteen 
to  twenty  years.  Kansas  City  is  certainly  an 
upcoming  community.  It's  a  city— it  leaves 


aa  impression  and  an  attitude  entirely  dif- 
ferent trotn  its  poor  past  record  and  ima^. 
The  downtown  Is  quite  revived  with  aev  de- 
velopment, new  hotels  and  tourist  attrac- 
ttooa  and  restaurants  and  the  Image  of  the 
police  department  and  the  reduction  of  crime 
Is  also  Impressive.  The  sound  government 
with  a  good  city  gove«-nment  management 
form  and  responsive  city  council  as  a  whole, 
my  impressions  were  very  excellent  of  the 
community." 

Earl  Rlsdon,  sales  manager  for  United 
Alillnes:  "I  think  because  there  they've 
taken  a  very  big  step  In  providing  Kansas 
City  with  a  true  Jet  age  airport,  a  facility 
that  we've  had  very,  very  favorable  comments 
on  from  passengers  regarding  the  convenience 
and  ease  of  getting  In  and  out  of  the  termi- 
nal. Another  thing  that  I  think  has  been 
very  Rood  for  Kansas  City's  image  has  been 
tlie  new  Crown  Center  Complex,  oijc  whlcli 
we're  \ery  close  to  being  linked  up  with 
Western  International  Hotels,  our  partners 
la  travel.  I  think  Kansaa  City  Is  inovii.g  In  the 
ripht  direction  ar.d  certaiuiy  should  keep  on 
with  their  pro.i'rams  of  modernization  .  .  .". 
At  this  point  I  was  suppored  to  sliare  with 
you  the  comments  of  or.e  of  Kansas  City's 
most  distinguished  native  sons  .  .  .  Dr.  Frank- 
lin D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
'linics-Mlrror  Corporation. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  prevelent  communications  malady — 
niijbing  tapes.  Dr.  Murphy's  comments  are 
somewhere  between  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York. 

But,  having  read  the  papers,  I  know  what 
to  do — I'll  leak   his  remarks. 

According  to  "unlmpreachable  sources"  .  .  . 
seriously.  Dr.  Murphy  wanted  to  convey  to 
you  his  admiration  for  the  Job  you've  done. 
He  said  he  was  highly  impressed  by  this 
example  of  how  concerned  and  intelligent 
people  are  capable  and  willing  to  look  years 
r.lie.id  to  (,'et  this  city  revitalized.  As  a  native 
son  he  said  he  can  best  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Job  being  done. 

At  the  same  time  he  wanted  to  warn  us 
of  complacency.  Because  of  the  magnificant 
&>.an,  Dr.  Murphy  said  it  would  be  very  easy 
and  very  human  to  sit  back  and  expect  the 
momeutum  generated  to  carry  the  program 
along. 

Dr.  Murphy  said  it  will  take  another  5  years 
or  more  of  active  and  continuing  support 
of  our  program  to  protect  the  Investment 
In  time,  money  and  energy  already  expended. 
But  better  than  these  electronically-pro- 
duced views  would  be  the  real-life  opinion 
of  a  procalnent  newsman  and  businessman. 
I'd  like  to  present  Dolph  Simons,  presi- 
dent, publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Journal- 
World  and  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press' 
board  of  directors.  As,  you  know,  the  AP  Is  tl.e 
nation's  single  most  Important  ar'^ery  of  news 
disoemlnatlon  .  .  . 

(By  Dolph  Simons) 

You  see  around  the  room  some  of  the  evi- 
dence of  what  John  Budd's  talking  about.  Let 
met  Just  cite  a  few  of  the  better  examples: 

Across  the  state  from  an  ambitious  neigh- 
bor, the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  com- 
mented editorially: 
'-A  NevD  York  Times  reporter  found  that 
everything  was  up  to  date  In  Kansas  City,  our 
friendly  cross-state  rival. 

"His  findings  reinforce  the  nagging  sus- 
picions of  many  St.  Loulslans  that  K.C.  may 
surge  ahead  of  us  In  many  areas — economic 
grovrth,  cultural,  intellectual  .  .  .  Kansas 
City  Is  a  city  on  the  move,  progressive  and 
with  a  clearly  defined  vision  of  the  future 
.  .  .  a  synergism  of  creative  forces  In  St. 
Louis  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
m  the  new  city  administration,  least  we  And 
ourselves  a  way  station  on  the  road  to  Kansas 
City." 

■nien.  from  the  Miami  Herald:  "Not  stnoe 
<^*  great  push  westward  .  .  .  has  lOmsas 
City  experienced  such  a  boom  In  tourism  u 


now.  The  city's  hotel  and  motel  Industry  in 
doldrums  for  the  past  40  years  has  suddenly 
blossomed  to  life  with  new  constrvitlon  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  "room  boom"  in  Kansas 
City's  history." 

From  Business  Week:  "Like  the  old  song 
Ef.yE.  'Everything's  up  to  date  In  Kansas  Clty^ 
...  or  soon  will  be  .  .  .  Kansas  City  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  huge  building  and  rebuilding 
boom  which  should  give  Uie  bi-state  metro- 
politan area  new  life." 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  In-depth  article 
said :  "Kansas  City  Is  puffing  out  Its  chest  and 
bragging  that  it  is  a  town  whose  time  has 
finally  come,  that  it  Is  the  Atlanta  or  Hous- 
ton of  the  19703.  There  is  Impressive  evidence 
to  .«-,iipport  the  boast." 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reported:  "Cities 
can  be  beautiful — take  Kansas  City." 

Editorially  the  Baltimore  News  American 
noted :  "Kansas  City  could  be  a  model  for  re- 
tarded Baltimore." 

Tlie  Chicago  Stin-Timcs:  "Kansas  City  Is 
showing  the  way." 

The  magazine  Travel,  the  Bible  of  the  travel 
business  stated:  "Kansas  City's  Prime  Time 
campaign  Is  a  lot  more  than  hot  air." 

Industry/  Week  looked  at  Kansas  City's 
business-government  cooperation  and  con- 
cluded: "They're  making  it  work  In  Kansas 
City." 

The  Kansas  City  Story  has  been  broadcast 
to  th©  homes  of  almost  200  million  people 
by  national  TV  and  network  radio. 

As  a  close  neighbor  of  Kansas  City.  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  this  area.  The  degree  of  excellence 
of  Kansas  City's  growth  and  development 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of 
cities  such  as  Lawrence.  Topeka.  Leaven- 
worth and  St.  Joseph.  ». 

All  of  us  In  this  region  benefit  from  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  the  Linda  Hall  Li- 
brary, the  Art  Gallery,  the  new  Convention 
Center  to  be  built,  th©  magnificent  new 
hotels,  the  spectacular  upcoming  Kemper 
Sports  Complex,  the  great  International  Air- 
port, and  many  other  great  community  ac- 
complishments.  Yov.  are  leading  the  way. 

As  I  travel  tround  the  country,  people  are 
no  longer  saying,  "What  U  a  Kansas  City?" 
Instead  they're  asking:  "What's  going  on  in 
Kansas  City.  What  is  the  next  surprise  for 
Kansas  City?  'What  are  they  up  to  now?" 
I'm  sur»  you  have  been  as  impressed  as  I 
have  with  the  success  of  Prime  Time.  But  if 
you're  like  me.  most  of  this  has  already  hap- 
pened. That  was  yesterday.  Where's  the  real 
payoff?  What  U  Prime  Time  doing  for  me 
today?  Pot  the  answers,  here's  Charles  Curry. 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Kansas  City. 

( By  Ch  arles  C  urry ) 

During  1973  more  than  100  national  firms- 
four  times  more  than  1972 — expressed  a  bona- 
fide  Interest  In  Kansas  City.  Last  year.  In  one 
month  alone  (August)  19  major  Inquiries 
were  received  by  the  Industrial  Development 
department  of  the  Chamber  .  .  .  more  than  Vi 
any  previous  month.  That's  more  than  many 
state  development  programs  generate  In  a 
year. 

It's  astounding,  too,  when  you  consider 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  firms  Inquiring 
about  Kansas  City  actually  visited  here  In 
1973.  Many  are  still  In  the  various  stages  of 
determining  their  final  location.  There's  no 
question  that  we  expect  to  get  more  than  our 
share. 

We've  already  done  exceedingly  well.  In 
1973,  there  were  40  firms  who  selected  the 
Kansas  City  metropolitan  area  as  their  new 
location. 

It's  an  enviable  list  too.  Included  Is  the  $35 
million  national  distribution  center  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  underway  In  Leneia. 
That's  tangible  proof  that  Prime  Time  knows 
ho  city  limits  and  stops  at  no  artificial 
boundary  lines. 
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The  Hyatt  Regency  announced  a  $50  mil- 
lion downtown  hotel. 

Construction  started  in  downtown  alone 
totals  $95  million.  The  Mercantile  Bank 
building  Just  topped  out  as  did  the  Penn- 
Tower  office  building. 

Residential,  commercial  and  recreational 
projects  are  also  being  stimulated. 

Over  the  long  term.  Executive  Park  Is  com- 
mitted to  Investing  $400  million.  Metron  an- 
nounced plans  to  develop^'?,  $600  million 
Metropolitan  Center.  Cham^algne  Properties 
begins  this  year  on  a  $1001  million  complex. 
And  start-up  on  the  $80  million  Corporate 
Woods  office  park  project  Is  right  around  the 
corner. 

Kaiser-Aetna's  Artisan  division  has  Just 
completed  its  fi.rst  project  In  a  3-year,  $35 
million  bousing  effort. 

Just  around  KCI,  there's  a!.-eady  $140  mil- 
lion In  construction  started.  More  Is  certain 
to  come. 

The  Prime  Time  spirit  helped  carry  the  $30 
million  bond  Issue  for  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter. The  additional  dollars  headmg  Kansas 
City's  way  are  significant.  More  Importantly 
heading  our  way  Is  the  15,(X)0  new  Jobs  the 
Center  will  create  for  our  citizens. 

It's  th©  same  spirit  that  won  the  city  the 
1974  Democratic  Mid-Term  National  Con- 
vention. Already  1974  promises  to  exceed  the 
354  conventions  and  meetings  total  we  real- 
ized last  year. 

Many  more  local  bu.KLnesses  are  gearing  up 
and  expanding  their  operation.  Sears  Roe- 
buck for  example  Just  announced  a  six-story 
730,000  square  foot  addition  to  Its  regional 
distribution  center. 

We  now  have  the  United  States  largest 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  area.  It's  contribution  to 
the  community  is  still  to  its  Infancy. 

When  you  step  back  and  take  a  look. 
Prime  Time  Is  producing.  We've  done  a  good 
Job  of  answering  the  question:  Why  Kansas 
City?  For  today  and  tomorrow  the  question 
Is  "Why  not  Kansas  City?" 

We're  on  the  site  list  for  many  firms.  We'll 
be  on  It  for  even  mcwe.  Prime  Time  got  us 
there.  The  pay-off  Is  still  being  realized.  In 
some  cases  It  may  take  another  three  to  five 
years  before  we  see  positive  action  from  some 
of  the  firms  already  contacted.  But  well 
see  It. 

We  must  continue  our  marketing  efforts 
today  to  pave  the  way  for  the  middle  and  late 
70's,  leading  us  Into  the  80's.  And  that's  not 
the  80 's  somewhere  out  In  never,  never  land. 
ITiat's  less  than  six  years  away.  Considering 
It  almost  takes  your  breath  away. 

Prime  Time  Is  not  a  three-year  program. 
Prime  Time  is  a  way  of  life.  It  has  to  be  sus- 
tained and  kept  alive  by  direction  and  guid- 
ance from  all  segments  of  the  community.  A 
particularly  Important  segment  Is  govern- 
ment. Here's  our  former  mayor  Ike  Davis  to 
tell  you  why. 


^By  Uus  Davis) 

More  than  76  per  cent  of  the  Prime  Time 
Investment  to  date  has  come  from  the  private 
sector — ample  evidence  indeed  that  private 
enterprise  Is  alive  and  kicking  In  Kansas 
City. 

But  this  In  no  way  minimises  the  Impor- 
tance of  government  and  government  at  all 
levela— dty,  county,  state  and  federal — to 
the  Importance  of  Prime  Time. 

To  an  outsider,  Kansas  City's  governmental 
relations  might  appear  insurmountable. 
You're  talking  about  effective  coordination 
between  two  state  legislatures,  six  counties, 
two  major  cities  and  more  than  30  other  sub- 
stantial, surrounding  and  self-determining 
communities. 

The  q)lrlt  of  cooperation  for  the  metro- 
politan area  has  t>een  almost  ecuioenlcal. 
We've  had  problems  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion In  the  past.  We  will  continue  to  have 
them  In  the  future.  But  thia  area  haa  bvillt 
an  enviable  record  thanks  to  the  willingness 


of  many  different  segments  of  government 
to  work  for  a  common  goal. 

If  we  are  to  treat  the  area  as  a  whole, 
we  must  plan,  zone  and  take  advantage  of 
all  resources  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line. 

Prime  Time's  future  success  depends  on 
this  continued  willingness  to  work  together. 

It  depends  on  the  Input  of  luch  groups 
as  the  Brookings  Alternative  Futures  pro- 
gram. As  you  may  know,  this  program  Is  de- 
signed to  identify  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties and  make  suggestions  for  action  to  the 
Ci'T  Conrc!'..  It'.s  an  excellent  example  of  how 
private  citizens  can  work  with  government 
lo  l-.eep  this  area  on  the  right  track. 

Prime  Time's  future  also  depends  on  such 
bodies  as  the  Mid-America  Regional  Coun- 
cil and  the  Area  Transit  Authority,  Just  to 
mention  two  more. 

But  escentlal'y  and  above  .I'l  el.=;".  the  fu- 
ture depends  on  a  continuation  of  that  tre- 
mendous spirit  of  accomplishment  which  has 
brought  us  this  far. 

I've  often  said  that  if  you  have  talented 
people  and  the  proper  spirit,  you  can  have 
anything  else. 

We  have  talented  people.  We  have  the 
proper  spirit.  And  there's  plenty  all  of  us 
can  do  to  keep  It  alive  and  well.  To  tell  us 
more  about  the  future  of  Prime  Time  and 
what  we  can  do  to  keep  It  polng.  here  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Prime  Time  Steering 
Committee  .  . .  Charles  Kimball. 


(By  Dr.  Charles  N.  Kimball) 

You  have  heard  about  an  impressive  array 
of  accomplishments.  Now  think  ahead  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  about  this  whole 
metropolitan  area — and  what  could  really 
happen  here,  if  we  really  want  it  to  happen. 

This  Is  not  a  community  which  has  In- 
spired great  speeches  In  the  past,  nor  stirred 
the  creative  Juices  of  poets  and  song  writ- 
ers— with  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln  a  nota- 
ble exception. 

Nevertheless,  dream  along  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes.  Let's  envision  together  the  Kan- 
sas City  of  the  future  and  visualize  a  city 
unique  among  the  world's  greatest  cities. 

I  see  a  Government  Center  every  bit  as 
important  to  a  significant  group  of  Midwest- 
ern states  as  Washington,  D.C.  now  Is  to  50 
states — a  true  Regional  Capital  of  the  U.SA. 

I  see  a  Convention  and  Meeting  Center 
with  the  glamotir  of  San  F^nclsco,  the  fun 
and  entertainments  of  New  Orleans  or  even 
Las  Vegas. 

I  see  an  International  Trade  and  Business 
Center  where  foreign  tongues  are  heard  as 
often  as  are  American  twangs  and  clipped 
Oxford  accents.  f 

I  see  one  of  the  grid's  truly  beautiful  cit- 
ies, as  thoughtfully  planned  as  Brasilia,  yet 
as  colorful  as  Paris,  tis  wooded  and  lush  as 
Berlin,  as  orderly  as  Oslo,  neither  polluted 
nor  overcrowded,  but  a  city  of  Incredible 
grace  and  spaciousness. 

I  see  a  city  of  enormous  Intellectual  vital- 
ity, a  haven  for  writers,  thinkers,  compoeers, 
artists,    poets,   scientists,   and   philosophers. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Dreams  don't  cost 
much,  and  they  are  fun.  Kansas  City  could 
have  the  greatest  symphony,  th©  finest  col- 
lection of  legal  minds,  an  unrivalled  academic 
center,  an  internationally  acclaimed  health 
sciences  commtinlty,  trelatbig  famous  pa- 
tients all  over  the  world,  fiobvn  here  for  so- 
phisticated healing.  \ 

Kansas  City  could  evei^Tjeiome  the  chess 
capital  of  the  world.  If  It  vi^ed,  or  the 
computer  capital,  or  the  transportation  or 
communications  hub  of  this  continent. 

Our  dreaming  stops  abruptly  with  Oeog- 
rt^>hy.  We  are  not  a  resort  center  with  a  cli- 
mate like  the  Virgin  IslaiLds.  We  have  neither 
mountains  or  surging  surf  Our  weather  Is 
not  the  best  or  the  worst  but  who  can  match 
Autumn  and  SprJt^e  here. 

Be  that  as  it  mky,  God  and  Geography 
aside,  we  are  very  mufch  masters  of  our  own 
destiny. 


It  Ls  n^t  realistic  to  look  ahead  and  dream 
Big  dreams  for  Kansas  City  ol  tomorrow v  It 
is  not  important  to  review  the  lesso.is  of 
history  and  apply  them  to  give  ourselves  the 
finest    possible    city    in    which    lo    live? 

The  giant  cities  of  today — London.  New 
York,  To'Kvo.  Moscow,  Me.xico  City  and  cth- 
eia — were  fobiered.  nurtured, (Wd  tailoroci 
Iv-r  a  dirrtrei.C  era.  We  have  nojmng  to  ^wn 
by  cmulatuig  tliem.  To  do  soMouId  be  to 
look  bacl:\varU  into  history,  not  forward. 

Mar.y  cf  tiie  well-known  cri.ies  of  .h" 
world  are  on  v.ater.  either  seaports  with  deep 
;-:drl3or3  or  key  ports  oa  the  great  rivers.  Ibe 
irmer-rores  of  Amf^terdam  and  Boston  i-nte- 
ciate  the  automobile.  The  ma-ai  arteries  of 
London  and  Tokyo  today  axe  hopeles»-Iy  in- 
adequate for  anything  except  i>eople  on  :oot- 

Tlie  International  glamour  once  associated 
nith  tliese  historical  places  Is  now  tarnibiied 
Vjy  inconvcr.iences  and  a  degrading  mass  of 
liumanity. 

Of  course,  there  are  great  cit'es  stUl,  in- 
c;  .icJiiij:  these  troubled  Londons  and  Dublins 
a:;d  Px)ine.  bat  their  steds  of  greatness  were 
planted  during  another  age,  even  an  ancient 
age. 

Here  In  Kansas  City  something  quite  dii- 
fereni   is  cinerj^ii-.g,  designed  for  today  and-^ 
tomorrow.  We  have  really  Just  begun.  We  are  V 
indeed  one  of  the   few  urban  areas  of   un- 
luiiited  promise  In  the  entire  world,  still  able 
lo  mold  our  destiny. 

But  we  must  take  action  and  not  rely  on^ 
external    forces.   Few    great   places   are    his- 
torical accidents — wherever  they  are  located. 
Great   cities  develop   because   thinking   men 
take  strong  action. 

Wl;o  here  Is  not  aw&re,  '  r  exair.p'.c.  ■>'  :.X 
ICansas  City  won  prominence  by  thinking 
faster  ar.d  acting  quicker  than  Leavenworth 
and  St.  Joseph  in  acquiring  the  vital  bridt-e 
over  the  Missouri  River  a  hundred  years  ago? 

In  tiie  intervening  yca.rs.  v.e  tave  p.-o;- 
pered  in  mai.y  d:mens:o:..s.  bu'v  not  -aii'd 
smoke  belching  heavy  industry,  so  we  don't 
have  the  decay  and  Industrial  blight  that 
other  cities  had  to  tolerate. 

Instead,  we  have  a  very  livable  city,  one 
of  the  few  left.  We  are  a  proven  urban  cen- 
ter— under  control.  We  have  become  a  home 
for  Industry,  sciei^e.  government  and  fi- 
nance, education,  medicine,  manufacturing 
and  distribution.  We  have  all  the  buUdlng 
bloclcs — stable  progressive  governments,  room 
in  the  form  of  uncluttered  square  miles, 
hills,  woods,  parks,  water,  superb  roadways, 
good  people  and  time  to  apply  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  otliers,  the  In- 
land capital  of  this  great  Republic,  a  center 
of  communication,  distribution,  travel,  and 
iraiisport. 

A  very  livable  city,  livable  for  people  at 
all  economic  levels,  a  city  which  Is  complex 
and  rich  In  Its  culture  and  ame:ilties.  Etjaln 
at  all  economic  levels. 

And  a  city  which  permits  all  of  Its  people 
to  enjoy  Individual  freedom  and  personal 
growth,  and  we  want  this  to  continue  Its 
upward  surge. 

Moredver,  as  we  began  to  move  through 
Prime  Time  a  revolution  began,  which  can 
be  the  driving  force  underlying  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  potential.  That  revolution  has 
come  about  because  It  has  become  strikingly 
apparent  that  everyone  In  the  world  needs 
food,  food  from  agriculture,  and  we,  Kansas 
City,  are  the  urban  hub  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural breadbasket  In  the  world.  Believe 
me.  agriculture  and  Its  associated  Industries 
can  well  become  the  glamour  sector  of  the 
economy.  Agriculture  can  be  the  same  kind 
of  economic  phenomenon  that  aero^>ace  and 
electronics  were  In  the  1950's.  The  only  dif- 
ference may  be  that  agriculture  will  endure, 
not  lose  its  glitter  after  a  high  life  of  onjy 
lO-ao  years.  _^'~^ 

Geography  is  finally  working  to  ou^^^- 
vantage.  We  could  become  the  agricultural 
equivalent  of  Cwp*  Kennedy,  and  I-43S  could 
well   be  the  equivalent  of  Route   138 — the 
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famous  beltUne  home  of  the  electronics  lu- 
dustry  circling  Boston. 

We  have  here  the  Industrial,  commercial, 
fltianclal.  and  service  facilities  necessary  to 
support  the  agricultural  boom.  Wte  bavo  the 
leaders;  Mort  Sosland  la  already  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable,  authori- 
tative and  decisive  men  in  this  business.  He 
could  easily  become  the  Jim  Webb  of  the 
future;  la  fact.  In  not  too  many  years.  Jim 
Webb  may  be  remembered  as  the  Nort  Sos- 
l.ind  of  Space! 

But.  we  win  never  be  a  one-lndu.stry  town. 
Already,  we  manufacture  almost  everything 
but  ships  and  cigarettes.  Per  capita,  we  are 
first  In  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  vending  machines,  and  greeting  cards. 
First  in  retail  sales.  In  number  of  consulting 
engineers,  and  in  printing  and  publishing. 
Under  the  changing  locatlonal  rtiles  being 
carved  out  by  advancing  transportation  and 
communications  tectmology — our  central 
location  Is  increasingly  an  enormous  asset. 

Our  Country  Club  District  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  worlds  finest  residential  areas, 
a  way  of  life  unparalled  by  any  city. 

Much  of  our  city  is  committed  to  parks, 
which  guarantees  to  future  generations  that 
these  green  areas,  "the  lungs  of  the  city,"  will 
always  be  there.  We  have  ample  land  within 
our  city  limits  and  nearby  rural  areas,  to 
accommodate  orderly  growth,  which  will  be 
controlled  by  the  availability  of  good  water. 
The  Missouri  River  flows  more  water  by  us 
In  a  day  than  we  could  possibly  use  in  a 
year   or  perhaps   several. 

The  elements  of  greatness  are  here  right 
now.  It  is  these  assets — stadiums,  and  air- 
ports, hospitals  and  Crown  Center,  superb 
retailing  and  verdant  parks — that  from  the 
background  of  the  present  Prime  Time  effort. 
We  win  be  faced  with  tough  decisions  If 
we  want  to  preserve  our  present  virtues  and 
bring  our  dreams  to  reality  because  the  grow- 
ing nationwide  recognition  of  Kansas  City 
has  led  to  new  Investment  from  without  and 
within. 

Wo  must  carefully  choose  the  directions 
for  future  growth.  With  the  course  of  events 
moving  our  way,  we  may  soon  need  to  be 
very  selective  about  how  we  grow,  and  about 
how  many  of  the  50  million  new  U.S.  In- 
habitants we  will  take  in  during  the  gen- 
eration ahead. 

I  am  compelled  to  urge  that  discussions 
on  this  matter  must  focus  on  controlled 
growth,  managed  growth,  not  bigness  for  its 
own  sake,  but  growth  based  on  the  quality  of 
life  we  worked  so  hard  to  get  and  want  so 
much  to  retain.  This  Is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  great  town. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  set  of  na- 
tional alternatives.  The  people  and  leader- 
ship in  Kansas  City  are  serving  notice  to 
the  nation  that  we  now  offer  an  attractive 
new  option  for  lUe  quality  In  a  metropoli- 
tan center,  an  option  so  favorable  that  as 
you  have  heard  today  It  is  now  serving  as 
a  progressive  model  to  cities  like  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  through  this  century. 

A  responsibility  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
to  show  clearly  Just  how  a  city  can  continue 
to  grow,  can  continue  to  make  life  more  at- 
tractive for  all  of  Its  people,  and  continue 
to  be  both  manageable  and  governable. 

An  opportunity  like  we  now  have  comes 
along  once  In  a  century.  We  must  grasp  this 
now.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  here  especially 
the  younger  men  and  women  wUl  pick  up 
this  ball  and  run  with  it.  You  will  get  a 
great  feeling  of  accomplishment,  aa  many 
of  ua  have  already  had.  that  you  are  doing 
something  very  useful  for  all  the  people 
In  this  great  city. 

To  cloee  this  out.  there  la  a  packet  at  each 
table  which  contains  a  sheet  entlUed,  "Prime 
Time  Action  Report."  Take  tt  back  to  your 
office.  Check  some  ways  you  want  to  i>artlcl- 
pate  In  Prime  Time,  and  mall  It  back  to  the 
Chamber  right  away. 
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The  options  on  the  sheet  are  concrete 
things  you  can  do  now,  such  as  ask  for  copies 
of  the  remarks  you  have  heard  here  today. 
You  might  use  them  yourselves  in  your  own 
public  addresses.  But  more  that,  we  think 
this  is  a  way  for  those  on  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee to  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  com- 
munity at  large,  to  get  your  particular  capa- 
bilities directed  tov.ard  this  city's  future. 

If  a  relative  handful  of  people  can  push 
Kansas  City  this  far,  what  would  happen  If 
several  hundred  Joined  forces  and  put  their 
minds  and  muscles  behind  this  worthwhne 
effort? 

On  the  way  out  of  this  room,  please  pick 
up  a  copy  of  Edition  II  of  the  Prime  Times. 
It  is  well  worth  reading.  We  have  several 
thousands  copies  available  for  you  to  distrib- 
ute to  your  friends  here  and  around  the 
country. 

Thanks  very  much  for  coming  to  this  meet- 
ing. It  has  been  a  splendid  turnout  and  your 
pre.cnte  has  meant  a  lot  to  all  of  us  In- 
volved. 


PROTECTION   FOR   EMPLOYEES   OP 
-NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  expected  to  begin  deliberations  this 
week  or  next  on  legislation  to  extend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  non- 
profit hospitals,  S.  3203.  This  proposal 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee 
with  the  support  of  Senators  Williams, 
Taft,  Cranston,  Javits,  Stafford,  Pell, 
Kennedy,  Eagleton,  Hughes,  and 
ScHWEiKER  and  Is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  compromise  measure  I  submitted 
earlier  this  year,  S.  3088.  Further,  this 
legislation  contains  elements  of  a  pro- 
posal I  submitted  last  session  on  this  Is- 
sue, S.  2292. 

S.  3203  has  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
>,Budget. 

.  I  realize  there  may  be  sentiment 
among  certain  health  care  Institutions 
that  no  change  In  the  law  1?  necessary 
and  the  exclusion  of  covera.sre  of  hos- 
pitals from  the  act  should  continue  un- 
der any  circumstances.  I  reject  this  ap- 
proach as  labor-management  relations 
have,  and,  without  legislation,  will  con- 
tinue^ be  channeled  into  self-help  sit- 
uation?* without  any  governing  guide- 
line for  resolution  of  such  disputes 
Such  a  development  can  only  jeopardize 
patient  care  and  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  public  interest.  I  also  reject  the  sug- 
gestion that  mere  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion Is  the  only  necessary  step  to  take 
to  settle  the  labor  relations  problems 
that  have  surfaced  In  the  health  care 
field.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
must  reflect  the  principle  that  disputes 
that  jeopardize  patient  care  must  be  con- 
sidered on  a  priority  basis  and  that  no 
labor-management  dispute  is  above  the 
public  interest  of  continuity  of  health 
care  to  a  community. 

I  urge  Senators  to  review  the  legis- 
lation and  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendatloDB. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3203 
and  the  portion  of  the  committee  r^wrt 
explaining  the  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


S.  3203 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  protection 

to  epiployees  of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  corpora- 
tion or  association  operating  a  hospital.  If  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder   or   individual,". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(14)  The  term  "health  care  institution' 
shall  include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
health  clinic,  nursing  home,  extended  care 
facility,  or  other  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  sick,  infirm,  or  aged  person.".  | 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  notice"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  words  "shall  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  who  engages  in  any  strUce  with- 
in the  appropriate  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (g)   of  this  section,". 

(d)  (1)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  8(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  collective  bargaining  Involves  em- 
ployees of  a  health  care  institution,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  8(d)  shall  be  modified 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8(d)(1) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  period  of 
section  8(d)(3)  shan  be  sixty  days;  and  the 
contract  period  of  section  8(d)  (4)  shall  be 
ninety  days. 

"(B)  Where  the  bargaining  Is  for  an  Initial 
agreement  following  certification  or  recogni- 
tion, at  least  thirty  days'  notlca^f  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dispute  shall  be  glvdij  by  the 
labor  organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth 
in  section  8(d)(3). 

"(C)  After  notice  Is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  under 
either  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence,  the 
Service  shall  promptly  communicate  with 
the  parties  and  tise  lU  best  efforts,  by  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  agree- 
ment. The  parties  shall  participate  fully  and 
promptly  In  such  meetings  as  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
In  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaging 
in  any  picketing,  striking,  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care  instltVi- 
tlon  shaU,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to 
such  action,  notify  the  Institution  In  writing 
and  the  Federal  MedUtlon  and  ConcUtatlon 
Service  of  that  Intention,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  bargaining  for  an  initial  agreement 
foUowlng  certification  or  recognition  the  no- 
tice required  by  this  sentence  shall  not  be 
given  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  spe- 
cified in  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shaU 
state  the  date  and  time  that  such  action 
win  commence.  The  notice,  once  given  may 
be  extended  by  the  written  agreement  of  both 
parties." 

Coverage  of  Nonproitp  HosprrALs  Under  the 
NA'noNAL  Labor  Relationb  Act 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare to  which  was  referred  the  bm  (S.  3203) 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  RelatlonB  Act 
to  extend  Ita  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  bospftals,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 
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SUMMARY 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  governs 
the  collective  bstrgaining  relationship  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  includlna  employees  of  pro- 
prietary hospitals,  proprietary  nursing  homes 
and  nonprofit  nursing  homes.  It  specifically 
e.vpmpts  Irom  coverage  employees  of  private 
nonprofit  hospitals.  This  bin  repeals  the 
present  exemption,  establishes  certain  new 
procedures  governing  labor  relations  In 
health  care  institutions,  and  creates  a  new 
definition  of  health  care  institution  to  In- 
clude hospitals,  nursing  homes,  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  extended  care  tacili- 
tlcs,  health  and  medical  clinics  and  other 
similar  institutions  caring  for  the  sick.  In- 
firm or  aged.  The  bill  also  contains  several 
additional  special  provisions  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate collective  bargaining  settlements  ai.d 
to  provide  ad\'ance  notice  of  any  strike  or 
picketing  involving  a  health  care  institution, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  requirement  for  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  a  contract  wUl  be  90 
days; 

2.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  (FMCS)  must  be  given  60  days  notice 
of  such  termination  or  expiration; 

3.  In  Initial  contract  negotiations  a  30  day 
notice  of  a  dispute  to  FMCS  will  be  required; 

4.  The  health  care  institution  and  labor 
organization  will  be  required  to  piu-tlcipate' 
In  mediation  at  the  direction  of  the  FMCS; 

6.  The  health  care  institution  must  be 
given  a  10  day  notice  by  a  labor  organization 
before  any  picketing  or  strike  (whether  or 
not  related  to  bargaining)    can  l^e  place. 

On  February  7,  1973,  S.  794  was  Introduced 
by  Senators  Cranston  and  Javits  eoid  on  July 
31,  1973,  S.  2292  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Taft.  The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  condticted 
hearings  on  these  bills  on  July  31,  August  1, 
2  and  October  4,  1973. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  testi- 
mony was  received  from  a  number  of  Inter- 
ested groups,  including  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor;  AFL-CIO;  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO;  American 
Hospital  Association;  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO;  Local  1199,  Drug  and 
Hoepltal  Workers  Union;  American  Nurses 
Association;  Communication  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO;  General  Conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts;  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO:  New  Jersey  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation; Committee  of  Interns  and  Residents 
of  New  York  City;  Colorado  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation; Federation  of  American  Hospitals; 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  Board  of 
Trustees;  Commission  on  Economic  and 
General  Welfare  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association;  Hospital  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Texas  Hospital  Association;  Iowa 
Hospital  Association;  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers;  Ohio  Hospital  Associa- 
tion; Minnesota  Hospital  Association;  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee;  Mt.  Slnal 
Hospital;  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses;  Physicians  National  House- 
staS  Association;  United  States  Industrial 
Council:  California  Hospital  Association; 
New  Tork  University  Medical  Center;  and 
Mount  Slnal  Medical  Center. 

On  Febr\iary  28,  1974,  S.  3088  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft  and  on  March  13, 
1974.  the  full  Committee  discharged  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  from  further  consideration  of  S. 
7»4,  S.  2292.  and  S.  3p88.  On  March  20.  1974. 
S.  3203  was  Introduced  by  Senators  Williams. 
CEanston,  Javits,  Taft,  StalTord.  Pell,  Ken- 
nedy, Eagleton,  Hughes,  and  Schweiker.  The 
Committee  considered  the  legislation  In  ex- 
ecutive session  on  March  20,  1974,  and  or- 
dered S.  3203  reported  by  voice  vote. 

During  th»  executive  session  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Mondale  was  of- 
fered. It  would  have  required  the  NLRB  to 
cede  jurisdiction  to  certain  state   agencies 


covering  nonprofit  hospitals  where  tl.c  sia.'.e 
law  was  in  existence  prior  to  1947.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  voice  vote. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Lalxr  Rela- 
tions Act  defines  the  term  "employer"  as  not 
to  Include  "any  corporation  or  assDcu\lion 
cperating  a  hcspiial,  if  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  li.ures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual." 

Tl'.c  original  Wagner  Act  cf  1935  did  liot 
contain  tlils  exemption  and  In  the  only  re- 
ported case  relating  to  coverage  of  nonprofit 
he  pltali.  t''.;C  NLEB  and  tlie  Court  of  Appeals 
'•;-!v'UI  the  CO',  erage.' 

!a  1917.  the  Wagner  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Included  in  these 
an.c.dnieuts  was  a  provisirn,  added  as  a  floor 
fcincndment  l:i  the  Senate,  to  exempt  non- 
profit hospitals.  This  amendment  v.rs  re- 
tained in  conference. 

In  1972,  the  House  p.issed  H.R.  11357  which 
would  have  repealed  the  exemption.  No  action 
was  taken  bv  the  Senate  beyond  hear'n^-  on 
the  bill. 

NTKD  FTiP.  THE  ril-I. 

t:.c  bi'.!  rcincves  ihe  existing  exemption 
ii  section  2(2)  of  the  NLRA  for  employees  of 
r.on-prof.t  hospitals  and.  extends  ti^.e  prctec- 
tinns'jof  the  Act  to  such  employees  to  the 
D.inie  extent  as  cirrent'y  applica'ole  lo  em- 
ployees of  nursing  hemes  r.rd  proprietary 
hospitals. 

The  Committee  could  find  no  acceptable 
reason  why  1,427,012  employees  of  these  non- 
profit, non-public  hospitals,  representing 
5G't  of  all  hospital  employees,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  the  coverage  ,i.nd 
protections  of  the  Act.  In  the  Committee's 
deliberations  on  this  measure,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  needs  of  patients  In  health 
care  Institutions  required  special  considera- 
tion In  the  Act  Including  a  provision  requir- 
ing hospitals  to  have  sufficient  notice  of  any 
strike  or  picketing  to  allow  for  appropriate 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  continuance 
of  patient  care  in  the  event  of  a  work 
stoppage.  In  this  respect  the  Committee  be- 
lieved that  the  special  notice  requirements 
should  be  extended  to  all  proprietary  and 
nonprofit  hospitals,  convalescent  hospitals, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  health  or 
niediral  clinics,  nursing  homes,  extended 
care  f acUltleat  or  other  Institutions  devoted 
to  the  care  of  sick.  Infirm  or  aged  persons. 
Accordingly  this  bill  will  provide  the  same 
procedures  for  employees  of  all  health  care 
institutions. 

The  Committee  was  also  impressed  with 
the  fact,  emphasized  by  many  witnesses,  that 
the  exemption  of  nonprofit  hospitals  from 
the  Act  had  resulted  in  numerous  Instances 
of  recognition  strikes  and  picketing.  Cover- 
age under  the  Act  should  ct«npletely  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  any  such  activity,  since  the 
procedures  of  the  Act  will  be  available  to 
resolve  organizational  and  recognition  dis- 
putes. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BIIX 

Repeal  of  existing  exemption 
The  present  exemption  in  Section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  "any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital, if  no  part  of  the  Ket  earnings  liiures 
to  the  benefits  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  tndlvldual"  \s  removed  from  the  Act  by 
this  bill. 

Definition  of  health  cere  ins{itiit>o:i\ 
The  bill  adds  to  the  Act  a  defluiticn  of 
health  care  Institution  which  Includes  any 
hospital,  convalescent  hospital,  health  main- 
tenance organization,  health  clinic,  nursing 
home,  extended  care  facility,  or  other  Insti- 


tution devoted  to  the  care  of  sicky  infirm,  or 

agfd  persons. 

B\  gn  cic-..n!uc-  a  hoalih  cj.rc'1  in:l.iul:  n 
l!ie  Connnitice  does  not  intend  iV  aStct  the 
exemption  for  '  the  United  StawB  or  p.ny 
vhoUy  o  r.ccl  Gcvernment  corrcratVin  •  •  • 
ov  an;-  Si^te  or  politic;-!  Eubdlrision  the:-e- 
oi"  as  Tct  »:rtn  in  Seciiun  2(2 1   of  the  Act. 

Ttn  day  notice 

It  is  iu  Hit  jjublic  in'oerest  to  Uijui-e  the 
c.ijtuinuity  of  i^e.-ilUi  Cire  to  the  community 
F.'.vl  the  caic  c.nrl  uell  be  ;;g  of  patlent.s  by 
pro.idizig  for  a  &tatut;ry  advance  notice  of 
any  anticipated  strike  or  picketing.  For  this 
ieaE.on,  the  Committee  approved  an  amcr.c- 
niei'.t  adding  a  new  Section  8(g)  whicli  pen- 
er:inv  pro'aibits  a  labor  organtzatlcn  Irom 
ftnkir.i;  or  picketing  a  health  care  instuu- 
tiou  without  first  giving  10  days'  notice.  Vi- 
ciition  of  this  provision  will  constitute  an 
tinf'.iir  labor  practice.  The  failure  to  gi\e  the 
statutory  notice  will  be  remedial  under  Sec- 
tion lO(J)  of  the  Act.  This  nctice  period  will 
alto  give  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
the  opj'ortu.iity.  wiitn  charges  are  filcrl,  to 
m.ike  a  detti-mmatio-!  r^s  t.T  the  legalltr  of 
an;-  strike  or  picketinr;  before  it  occurs - 

The  10-day  notice  Is  intended  to  give 
hciitn  care  Institutlnj  sufficient  ad'. u;;co 
iiotice  of  n  strike  rr  picketing  to  permit 
them  to  ni-^':c  arrr;ngenicnts  for  the  con- 
tinuity cf  patiei.t  care.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion ci  t'le  Ccnmittce  that  a  labcr  organlza- 
t'on  Fhp.ll  be  required  to  commence  a  .•^trike 
fr  pioceting  at  the  pr-rise  time  speciflcd  in 
the  notice:  en  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
I'.consiJtcnt  with  the  Committee's  Intcr.t  if 
a  l.ibir  organization  failed  lo  act  %vith'n  a 
retjona'jle  time  after  the  time  specified  i:i 
the  notk-c.  Thus,  it  v.-ould  be  unreason'-.b'.e. 
in  the  Committee's  Judgment,  if  a  strike  or 
pi  konnL;  ccmmenced  more  than  72  !!•  urs 
after  the  time  specified  In  the  notice.  In  addi- 
'.ioi:.  since  the  purpose  of  the  notice  is  to 
give  a  health  care  institution  advance  notice 
of  the  actual  conimencemcul  cf  a  strike  or 
picketing.  If  a  labor  organization  doe."  not 
;-trike  ui  the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  at 
leaat  12  hours  notice  should  be  given  cf  the 
actual  time  for  ccinnieiicemcnt  of  the 
action. 

Repeatedly  ;er.i'i'  -uch  ten  day  notices 
upon  the  employe;'  i  to  be  construed  as 
con.-^titutlng  evidence  ^t  a  refusahto  bargain 
in  frood  faith  by  the  labor  organization. 

Likewise,  the  public  interest  demands  that 
e:n;  loyces  of  healt-h  care  Institutions  be  ac- 
corded the  same  type  of  treatment  under  the 
law  a-s  other  employees  in  our  society,  and 
that  the  nctice  not  be  utilized  to  deprive 
employees  cf  their  statutory  rights.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  lalbor  organization 
will  not  be  required  to  serve  a  ten  day  notice 
or  to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
day  notice  when  the  employer  has  committed 
unfair  labor  practices  as  in  Mcstro  Plagtws 
Corp.  V.  NLRB,  350  U.S.  270,  37  L.R.R.M.  2587 
(1956). 

Moreover,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
that  during  the  ten-day  notice  period  the 
employer  should  remain  free  to  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  maintain  health 
care,  but  not  to  use  the  ten-day  period  to 
undermine  the  bargaining  relationship  that 
would  otherwise  exist.  For  example,  the  em- 
ployer would  not  be  free  to  bring  In  large 
numbers  of  supervisory  help,  ntiritfs,  staff 
and  other  personnel  from  other  facilities  for 
replacement  purposes.  It  would  clearly  be 
free  to  receive  supplies,  but  It  would  not  b? 
free  to  take  extraordinary  steps  to  stock  tip 
on  ordinary  supplies  for  an  unduly  extended 
period.  While  not  necessarily  a  violation  of 
the  Act.  violation  of  these  principles  would 
serve  to  release  the  labor  organization  from 
its  obligation  not  to  engage  In  economic  ac- 


^  Central  Dispensary  and  Emergency  Hos- 
pital, 44  IILRB  533  (1942),  145  F.3d  852 
(1944),  cert.  den.  655  U.S.  684. 


"  For   example,    the   picketing   may    be    a 

violation  of  Section  8(b)  (4). 
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tlon  during  the  course  of  the  ten-day  notice 

period. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  a  work  Inter- 
ruption at  particular  hospitals,  such  as  those 
lu  rural  areas,  could  pose  special  problems  of 
continuation  of  patient  care.  It  Is  the  Com- 
mittee's hope  that  parties  to  a  dispute  In 
such  an  Institution  would  be  cognizant  of 
cuch  special  problems  and  take  steps,  either 
in  advance  of  ai.y  dl.=ipute,  or  during  Its 
resvolutlon.  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a 
sciirclty  of  alterna". !ve  local  resources. 
Contract  noti'-e  requireynents 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Na- 
ttouul  Labor  Relaiioius  Act,  an  employer  or  a 
labor  orgiinlzallon  i.';  required,  where  a  col- 
lective bargaining  at:iecment  la  In  effect,  to 
provide  wntien  no'.ice  to  the  other  party 
before  termination  or  modification  of  the 
Ufiieement.  This  notice  of  termination  or 
niodlficatiou  must  be  given  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  termln.it  ion  or  modification  date. 
In  addition,  pr-jsent  law  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to 
rect.ve  30  days  notice. 

The  bill  extend.;  t!-,o  60  day  notice  to  90 
davi  ii.id  requires  tie  FMCS  to  receive  60 
day;  notice  Instead  if  ."O  day?,  in  the  case  of 
health  c.ire  instltinions. 

Under  existing  law  there  Ls  no  obligation 
on  cither  party  to  cng.i^^e  In  mediation.  The 
bill  provides  for  mandatory  mediation  by  the 
parties  with  the  FMCS  m  the  civse  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  Involving  health  care  Insti- 
tution.'?. 

Under  present  law  tlicre  Ls  no  notification 
requirement  to  any  party  with  regard  to 
initial  contract  negotiations.  The  bill  re- 
quires 30  days  notice  to  the  FMCS,  In  the 
case  of  collective  barg.iinlng  involving  health 
c.ire  institutions. 

LFFECT    ON    KXIiTING    LAW 

Bargdfning  units 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Board  to  preventing  proliferation  of  bargain- 
ing utjits  in  *he  health  care  industry.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  notes  with 
approval  the  recent  Board  decisions  In  Font 
Seasons  Nursing  Center,  208  NL.BB  No.  50,  86 
LRRM  1093  (19741 ,  and  Woodland  Park  Hos- 
pital. 205  NLRB  No.  144,  84  LRRM  1075 
(1973),  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  broader 
tniits  enunciated  In  F.xtendicare  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 203  NLRB  No.  170  83  LRRM  1242 
(1973).' 

All;/   doctrine 

It  has  been  held  that  where  during  the 
course  of  a  labor  di.spute,  a  secondary  em- 
ployer performs  work  that,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  labor  dispute,  would  have 
been  performed  by  the  striking  employees 
of  tho  primary  employer,  the  secondary  em- 
ployer loses  his  status  as  a  neutral,  and  the 
labor  organization  is  entitled  to  extend  Its 
economlo  activity  to  the  secondary  employer. 

It  is  tlie  sense  of  thp  Committee  that 
where  such  secondary  Institutions  accept  the 
patients  of  a  primary  employer  or  otherwise 
provide  life-sustaining  services  to  the  pri- 
nmry  empioyer,  by  providing  the  primary 
employer  with  an  employee  or  employees 
who  possess  critical  skills,  such  as  an  EKQ 
technician,  such  conduct  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  secondary  employer  to 
lose  Its  neutral  status.  It  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  where  a  secondary  employer 
enmeshes  itself  into  the  primary  dispute  by 
providing  supervisors,  nurses  or  staff  other 
than  those  described.  It  loses  its  status  oS 
neutrality. 

Supervisort 

Various  organizations  r^resenting  health 
care  professionals  have  urged  an  tunendment 
to  Section  2(11)  of  the  Act  so  as  to  exclude 


•By  our  reference  to  Extendicare,  we  do 
not  neoeeaarlly  approve  all  of  the  holdings  of 
that  decision. 


such  professionals  from  the  definition  of 
"supervisor".  The  Committee  has  studied  this 
definition  with  particular  reference  to  health 
care  professionals,  such  as  registered  nurses. 
Interns,  residents,  fellows,  and  salaried  phy- 
sicians and  concludes  that  the>  proposed 
amendment  Is  unnecessary  because  of  exist- 
ing Board  decisions.  The  Committee  notes 
that  the  Board  has  carefully  avoided  apply- 
ing the  definition  of  "supervisor"  to  a  health 
care  professional  who  gives  direction  to  other 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  professional 
Judgment,  which  direction  is  Incidental  to 
the  professional's  treatment  of  patients  and 
thus  is  not  the  exercise  of  supervisory  au- 
thority in  the  Interest  of  the  employer. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Board  to  con- 
tinue evaluating  the  facts  of  each  case  in 
this  manner  when  makUig  its  determinations. 
Recognition  picketing 

In  recognition  picketing  cases  under  Sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C).  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  ruled  that  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  thirty  days  absent  unusual 
circumstances  such  as  violence  or  intimida- 
tion. It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
plCKetlng  of  a  health  care  Institution  would 
In  Itself  constitute  an  unusual  circumstance 
Justifying  the  application  of  a  period  of  time 
less  than  thirty  days. 

Priority  case  handling 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commit- 
tee, including  both  employee  and  employer 
witnesses,  stressed  the  uniqueness  of  health 
care  institutions.  There  was  a  recognized 
concern  for  the  need  to  avoid  disruption  of 
patient  care  wherever  possible. 

It  was  thU  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  con- 
tinuity of  patient  c.^re  that  led  the  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  amendments  with  regard 
to  notice  requirements  and  other  procedures 
related  to  potential  strikes  and  picketing 

The  Board's  priorities  for  handling  various 
types  of  cases  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  and  some  observations  and 
directions  to  the  Board  are  refiected  In  the 
following  commentary. 

The  Committee  notes  the  present  existence 
or  priority  case  handling  directives  to  the 
Board  under  Section  10(1)   of  the  Act  with 

/f»''*niw,*;^^^''^  **""*  "'^''*«"  Sections  8(b) 
(4),  8(b)  (7)  or  8(e)  and  other  priority  direc- 
tives under  10(m) . 

Because  of  the  need  for  continuity  of  pa- 
tient care,  the  Committee  expects  the  NLRB 
to  give  special  attention  and  priority  to  all 
charges  of  employer,  employee  and  labor 
organization  unfair  labor  practices  involving 
health  care  Institutions  consistent  with  the 
exUting  statutory  priority  requirements  for 
particular  classes  of  cases.  The  General 
Counsel  and  Chairman  are  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  necessary  to  provide  appro- 
priate Investigatory  and  other  resources 
needed  to  give  this  requisite  priority  to  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  involving  health 
care  institutions. 

Cost  Estimate 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
$1.2  million  In  each  of  the  five  years  follow- 
ing enactment. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Subsection  (a)  repeals  the  existing  exemp- 
tion for  non-profit  hospitals  in  Section  2(2) 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  Section  2  of  the 
Act  by  adding  a  definition  "health  care  in- 
stitution" to  Include  any  hospital,  conva- 
lescent hospital,  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, health  clinic,  norsing  home,  extended 
care  facility,  or  other  institution  devoted  to 
the  care  of  sick.  Infirm,  or  aged  persons. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  Section  8(d)  re- 
lating to  loss  of  status  when  an  employee 
strikes  In  violation  of  the  section's  notice 
requirements.  The  Amendment  substitutes 


"any  notice"  in  lieu  of  the  "sixty-day  notice" 
In  existing  law  to  allow  for  the  additional 
notice  requirements  placed  on  representa- 
tions of  employees  of  health  care  Institu- 
tions. The  loss  of  status  is  also  extended  to 
violations  of  the  newly  created  ten-day  no- 
tice period  of  section  8(g). 

Subsection  (d)  amends  Section  8(d)  by 
modifying  the  notice  provisions  of  that  Sec- 
tion as  follows: 

1.  The  requirement  for  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  a  contract  will  be  90 
days; 

2.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  must  be  given  a  60  day  notice  of 
buch  termination  or  expiration; 

3.  In  Initial  conract  negotiations  a  30  day 
notice  to  FMCS  will  be  required; 

4.  Tl.e  health  care  Institution  and  labor 
orjuinlzation  will  be  required  to  participate 
In  mediation  at  the  direction  of  the  FMCS. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  Section  8  by  adding 
a  new  Subsection  (g)  which  provldee  that 
labor  organizations  give  a  10  day  written 
notice  to  the  health  care  Institution  and  the 
FMCS  before  engaging  In  any  picketing, 
strike  of  other  concerted  refusal  to  work. 


DEATH  PENALTY 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13  the  Senate  decisively  passed 
S.  1401,  a  bill  to  establish  ratione^criteria 
for  the  mandatory  Imposition  61,  the 
sentence  of  death.  Since  that  time  I  have 
received  a  large  volume  of  mail  on  nie 
subject,  overwhelmingly  In  support  of 
the  Senate  action. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  York  Times  in  reply 
to  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled 
"Death  and  Demagog:uery"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  15,  1974,  and  on  the  same  date  in 
a  Richmond,  Va.,  newspaper  under  the 
heading  "Politicians  Selling  Out  on 
Death  Penalty."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  BRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  In 
essence  the  article  implies  that  legisla- 
tors across  the  United  States — both  State 
and  Federal — support  capital  punish- 
ment legislation  against  their  better 
Judgment  as  a  sell  out  to  the  "public's 
heightened  fear  of  crime."  This  simply 
is  not  true.  Before  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Furman  v.  Georgia.  408  U.S. 

MB  (1972),  some  40  States  and  the 
deral  Government  carried  laws  on 
their  books  selectively  making  capital 
pimlshment  available  for  certain  serious 
crimes.  In  my  Judgment.  Purman  mis- 
applied the  Constitution  In  invalidating 
these  statutes  as  administered.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  decision  imposed  an  obliga- 
tion on  Federal  and  State  legislators  to  at 
least  make  every  effort  to  Insure  even- 
handed  administration  of  capital  punish- 
ment provisions  already  In  existence. 
That  Is  what  S.  1401  does.  It  attempts 
to  cure  the  defects  In  manner  of  ad- 
ministration pinpointed  in  Furman. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  also  takes 
legislators  to  task  for  responsiveness  to 
public  concerns.  Perhaps  the  public's 
growing  fear  of  violent  crime  did  play  a 
part  in  the  Senate's  decision  to  respond 
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to  Furman.  We  do  respond  as  legislators 
to  the  public's  concern  with  the  rising 
crime  rate.  The  Congress  enacted  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968,  and  has  since  appropriated  millions 
of  dollars  to  carry  out  its  programs.  The 
Congress  enacted  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  with  provisions  to 
provide  increased  sentences  for  danger- 
ous special  offenders,  and  other  proce- 
dures for  effective  prosecution.  These  are 
just  two  of  numerous  examples  of  the 
response  of  Congress  to  public  concern 
with  serious  crime.  The  capital  punish- 
ment bill  is  also  a  response  to  public  con- 
cern— a  fact  for  which  I  find  no  cause 

for  apology. 

ExHiBrr  1 

J.^coBS,    Nachman,    Mtthchison   & 
Nachman. 

Newport.  Ncns,  Va.,  April  12, 1974. 

Mr.  Tom  Wicker, 

Netc  York  Times,  Neu:  York  City,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  read  and  re-read  your 
column  which  was  Issued  by  the  New  York 
Times  service  and  published  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  newspaper  the  15th  of  last 
month.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  as  I  have 
to  others,  including  a  college  class  in  Govern- 
ment recently. 

Please  tell  me — if  two  men  broke  Into  your 
home,  tied  you,  compelled  you  to  lie  on  the 
floor  while  one  of  them  held  a  gun  on  you, 
made  you  witness  the  rape  of  your  wife 
and  after  each  one  had  raped  your  wife,  they 
then  compelled  her  to  commit  the  most  vile, 
unnatural  sexusJ  act  on  them^would  you 
then  be  In  favor  of  the  death  pentilty  or  not? 

I  state  this  because  It  has  actually  hap- 
pened on  several  occasions  recently  1»  the 
small  town  where  I  have  lived  all  of  mj^llfe 
and  has  also  happened  In  the  surrounding 
area. 

You  may  bellow  as  much  as  you  desire.  You 
may  quote  all  the  figures  that  you  desire, 
particularly  from  the  N.A.A.C.P.  I  have  been 
practicing  law  for  46  years.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  criminal  practice 
and  notwithstanding  what  you  and  the 
sociologists  and  do-gooders  have  to  say  about 
it,  the  fact  remains  from  my  experience,  that 
the  only  thing  the  real  criminal  fears  Is  the 
death  penalty.  There's  one  thing  the  decent, 
respectable  people  can  be  assured  of:  the 
same  contemptable  scoundrel  will  not  com- 
mit the  same  crime  again.  Senator  McClellan 
Is  correct. 

Hanging  should  be  in  the  public  square 
and  you  can  just  bet  your  life  that  there 
would  be  a  vast  reduction  tn  rapes,  robbery- 
murders  and  kidnappings  If  Justice  acted 
swiftly  and  siirely. 

You  speak  about  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Name  me  one  man  in  the 
Supreme  Court  who  has  ever  had  any  deal- 
ings with  criminals  or  has  ever  represented 
any  criminals.  You,  of  course,  are  compelled 
to  agree  with  me  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  not  a  legislative  body 
and  It  is  not  up  to  them  to  pass  the  laws, 
which  they  have  been  doing. 

I  desire  an  answer  from  you.  Suppose  it 
happened  to  your  wife  as  I  related  above  and 
you  were  the  victim  lying  on  the  floor  wit- 
nessing same.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

You  mislabeled  your  column  when  you 
stated,  "Politicians  selling  out  on  Death 
Penalty".  There  never  was  any  Justice  for 
eliminating  same.  Those  who  oppose  the 
death  penalty  are  catering  to  a  group  for 
their  votes. 

Sincerely, 

Bin  Jacobs. 


[From  the  Ne*  York  Time.?,  Mar.  15,  1974] 

Death  and  DEMACOCtTEBY 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  vot€d 
64-33  to  restore  the  death  penalty  for  a  wide 
variety  of  Federal  crimes,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  undoubtedly  will  follow 
suit — both  at  the  urging  of  Richard  Nixon. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  most  astonishing, 
and  tragic  turnabouts  in  history,  were  it  not 
for  the  likelihood  that  it  Is  more  nearly  an- 
other example  of  supine  politicians  pander- 
ing to  the  basest  passions  of  their  constit- 
uencies. 

In  1935.  199  persons  were  exec\U«d  lu 
America.  In  1950.  82  were  put  to  death.  By 
1963  the  number  had  fallen  to  21.  Since 
1967.  no  execution  has  been  carried  out  in 
this  countn,-.  In  1971,  nine  states  had  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty  by  legislation.  Oth- 
ers, like  New  York,  had  limited  It  to  certain 
rare  crimes.  Elsewhere  In  the  world,  since 
1922,  41  nations  had  abolished  the  death 
penalty.  And  In  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  most  populous  state,  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  argued  decisions  of  our  time,  made 
California  the  first  state  or  nation  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  by  judicial  decision. 

In  1972.  in  a  far  more  limited  ruling,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  the  death  penalty,  as  then  adminis- 
tered, was  unconstitutional — not  In  Itself, 
but  because,  as  Mr.  Jtistlce  Stewart  argued. 
It  was  "so  wantonly  and  freakishly  Imposed." 
But  that  was  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
American  movement  against  the  death 
penalty — and  In  fact  seems  to  have  turned 
that  movement  around. 

Since  then,  21  states  have  restored  the 
death  penalty  by  legislation  that  they  be- 
lieve satisfies  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  The 
voters  of  California  overturned  that  state's 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  reinstated  capi- 
tal punlshm«*lt.  The  highest  courts  of  North 
Carolina  and  Delaware  took  Judicial  action 
to  make  death  a  mandatory  sentence  In  cer- 
tain cases.  A  handful  of  other  states  have 
sentenced  people  to  death  under  old  statutes 
that  may  or  may  not  meet  Supreme  Court 
requirements. 

All  told,  as  shown  by  a  study  prepared  by 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund,  72  people  now  are  on  Death 
Row — 31  in  North  Carolina,  17  In  Florida. 
eight  in  Georgia,  five  In  Massachusetts,  three 
in  Texas,  two  In  Montana,  and  one  each  in 
New  Mexico.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Utah.   Louisiana   and  Virginia. 

What  brought  about  the  reversal?  Crime 
rates  are  on  the  Increase,  Including  violent 
crimes,  but  not  In  a  pattern  that  suggests 
the  near-abolition  of  the  death  penalty  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  rise.  Death-penalty 
states  had  rises  as  sharp  as  those  without  it, 
sometimes  more  so.  Moreover,  a  chart  In  the 
Federtil  Government's  new  book,  "Social  In- 
dicators 1973,"  shows  that  murder  and  negli- 
gent manslaughter  occurred  at  a  steady  rate 
of  about  10  per  100,000  of  population  In  every 
year  from  1933  through  1972,  a  period  that 
Included,  first,  -a  high  number  of  executions, 
then  zero  executions  for  such  crimes. 

Yet,  all  the  same  tired  and  deceiving  argu- 
ments are  being  made  by  death-penalty  ad- 
vocates like  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas — | 
It  deters  maflVbr,  it  protects  society,  it  makes 
a  rapist  ttnok  twice.  There  is  not  a  shred  of 
statistical  erHdence  to  support  any  such 
claim,  any  more  than  thfere  was  five  years  ago, 
or  ten.  Capital  punishment  may  be  Justified, 
by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  as  sheer  societal 
revenge;  bnt  those  who  maintain  that  it  Is  a 
deterrent  were  shown  up  as  the  hypocrites 
they  are  by  the  "repulsive"  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Hughes,  a  bcdd  and  humane  man, 
would  have  required  all  executions  ordered 
under  the  Senate  bUl  to  be  carried  out  pub- 
licly, even  televised.  He  argued  that  If  there 
Is  any  deterrence  In  death,  surely  that  would 


emphasize  it  Eut  one  of  the  arguments  of 
the'  CaUfornia  Supreme  Court  In  1971  had 
been  that  the  modern  public,  not  accustomed 
to  hangings  in  the  town  square,  and  how- 
ever it  might  theoretically  approve  capital 
punishment,  would  rebel  against  having  ac- 
tually to  watch  the  death  sentence  being 
carried  out.  Sure  enough,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  Hughes  amendment,  81  to  10.  ex- 
posing the  deterrence  argument  for  the  shr^ 
it  is. 

What,  in  fact,  is  happening  is  that  pu!i- 
tican.s  e^eivi.  here  are  selling  ont  to  the  pub- 
lic's heightened  fear  erf  crime.  Most  of  t!,e:n 
arc  v  r.der  no  real  Illusion  that  capita!  pv.n- 
i-hment  ■vill  actunlly  prevent  crime  cr  :.>ro- 
tect  the  pab'.ic  Given  the  absence  of  execi- 
tions  -Mice  1P67,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  new 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  matter,  prr^b- 
ably  most  of  them  do  not  really  expect  any- 
one to  he  killed  by  their  legislation. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  they  are  right, 
that  thLs  bloodthirsty  posturing  is  only  that, 
although  wliite  Americans  need  not  worry 
too  ninch  in  any  case.  When  631  persons  en 
the  old  Death  Row  were  reprieved  in  19'2, 
57  7  per  cent  of  th.em  were  nonwhite  Of  tiie 
72  per-Tns  already  en  the  new  Deaih  Roa-. 
41  are  black  and  one  is  an  Indian — 58  3  per 
cent  nonwhite.  No  change  there,  either 


RESTORATION   OF  THE   DE.^.TII 
PENALTY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  to  feel  strongly  that  the  Senate 
acted  wisely,  when  on  March  13,  1974, 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  33,  it  approved  legisla- 
tion establishing  rational  criteria  for  the 
imposition  of  capital  punishment  and  it- 
storing  the  death  penally  for  certiun 
specified  crimes. 

As  I  commented  at  the  tiaie  the  b:ll 
was  debated  in  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
indeed  a  great  tragedy  th-t  a  Nation 
such  as  ours,  which  offers  so  much  to  so 
many,  needs  the  death  penalty  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens.  But,  although  it  is  sad 
and  lamentable,  there  is  no  other  course 
that  squares  with  justice  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  very  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  capital 
offenses  are  limited  to  treason,  espio- 
nage, and  offenses  resulting  in  the  death 
of  another  person.  Only  after  guilt  has 
been  determined  would  the  jury  seek  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  death  pen- 
alty should  be  imposed.  I  believe  we 
have  correctly  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cnse 
of  Furman  v.  Georgia  (408  U.S.  238 
(1972)],  in  which  the  Court  held  that 
capital  punishment  itself  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional, but  rather  its  imposition  in 
an  arbitrary,  unpredictable  manner  pro- 
vides the  constitutional  defect.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  be  quick  to 
consi^iigr  and  pass  this  necessary  legisla- 
tion so  a$  to  provide  a  greater  measure 
of  protection  for  all  of  our  citizens  and 
help  to  insure  a  safer  society. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  very  thought-provoking  col- 
umn by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  "No  Death 
Penalty  Cheapens  Life,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on  Simday. 
April  14,  1974.  Mr.  Jones  poses  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  human  life  priceles?"  He  con- 
cludes otherwise.  To  quote  his  words: 

A  life  saved  In  a  manner  that  must  result 
Inevitably  in  the  loss  of  other  lives  is  over- 
priced. HistorlcaUy,  society  has  considered 
the  life  of  the  strangler  less  valuable  than 
the  life  of  the  strangled. 
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Mr.  Jones  states  that  It  Is  only  in  re- 
cent years  that  we  have  become  so  con- 
fused over  our  value  judgments  as  to  be 
unable  to  fix  blame  on  anyone  except  so- 
ciety  Itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'jpnt  that  Mr.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

No  Death   PE>fAi  ty   Cheapens  Lrr-s 
(By  Jen  kin  Lloyd  Jones) 

How    much    Is    a    human    life    worth? 

The  quick  answer,  of  cuur.>e,  Is  that  a  hu- 
niiiu  life  Is  prlceles.s,  hut  we  c'.on't  really 
mean  it. 

If  the  55-mUe-an-hour  speed  llnilt  Is  con- 
tinued for  a  full  year  the  National  Safety 
Council  estimates  that  8,000  lives  would  b« 
saved.  If  we  dropped  the  speed  limit  to  10 
miles  an  hour  we'd  save  50,000.  No  one  seri- 
ously suggests  that.  We  are  willing  to  spend 
many  thousands  of  lives  for  the  convenience 
of  speed. 

A  milU.Txy  force  is  designed  to  in.Tct  death 
at  the  risk  of  dyUig.  If  life  were  absolutely 
priceless,  peace  by  quick  surrender  would  be 
CHllod  for. 

But  man  learned  lontr  spo  that  .>--ome  de- 
irree  of  dyhit;  is  preferable  to  rule  by  sarli.-is. 
maniacs  or  bullies;  that  openlns;  tl.e  city 
gat-93  to  Attlla  was  riskier  thaii  Uefeii.-:e.  and 
that  there  was  nothing  very  ennoblint!  about 
a  peaceful  march  to  liie  g.i>  ch^imbers  of 
Dachau. 

What  we  must  now  be<'ln  t^  consider  In 
America  Is  what  detjree  of  rer.pect  for  life 
can.  paradoxically,  result  in  cheapening  life. 

The  death  penalty  wa-s  virtually  outlawed 
by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  applied  unevenly.  No  doubt  it  wa.s. 
It  haa  been  a  loni;  time  since  a  millionaire 
was  hanged.  But  the  stubborn  pretense  by 
s<.ime  college  sociology  departmcuLs  that  the 
threat  of  execution  "deters  no  one"  didn't 
do  very  well  in  the  audit. 

There  is  no  better  refutation  of  this  pious 
delusion  tlikn  the  rapid  Increase  in  murders 
of  police  and  peace  officers  since  death  rows 
emptleil.  It  used  to  be  conceded  that  If  you 
killed  a  constable  you  got  the  chair.  Now,  In- 
stead of  dead  cop-killers,  we  Just  have  dead 
cops. 

Americans  are  now  being  murdered  at  the 
rat«  x»t  more  than  20,000  a  year.  The  April  1 
FBI  report  indicated  that  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1973  rapes  were  up  10  per  cent  and  mur- 
ders ft  per  cent  over  the  year  before,  against 
a  population  increase  of  about  2  per  cent. 

How  many  bleeding  hearts  who  urge  gov- 
ernors to  veto  the  rash  of  new  capital  pun- 
ishment bills  have  ever  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  murder  victim? 

Commenting  on  the  current  wave  of  kld- 
naplngs,  Dr.  Herbert  Modlln,  director  of  pre- 
ventive psychiatry  for  the  Mennlnger  Foun- 
dation, says  Americans  value  life  so  highly  we 
wUl  pay  almost  anything  to  buy  back  the 
victim  of  a  snatch.  This  astonishes  most  of 
the  world  that  understands  that  crime,  like 
anj-thtng  else,  flourishes  on  rewards.  To  •*- 
fuse  to  pay,  says  Modlin,  would  undoubtedly 
cau.se  deaths  before  unprofltabllity  killed  the 
r.-icket. 

"American  society,"  he  concludes,  "won't 
make  such  a  decision.  We  are  softies  and  are 
being    taken    advantage    of." 

So  what  else  but  execution  for  kidnapers 
who  destroy  their  victims?  Otherwise,  how 
many  more  victims  will  die;  for  once  the 
money  Is  In  hand,  why  leave  a  witness. 

Some  preachers  are  constantly  coming  up 
with  that  line  from  Deuteronomy  where  the 
Lord  says,  "To  nxe  belongeth  vengeance."  If 
that  were  to  be  taken  literally  man  would 
have  no  right  to  pass  a  law.  make  an  arrest 
or   build  a  Jail,   for  any  degree  of  punish- 


ment Is  vengeance.  Society  couldn't  lone 
exist  If  no  man  could  raise  his  hand  against 
a  human  predator. 

Tolerance  is  flne.  but  where  tolerance  be- 
comes absolute  the  end  Is  chaos.  The  shame 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  was  not  the 
kidnaping  of  Patricia  Hearst,  but  the  swarms 
of  people,  many  of  them  far  above  poverty 
level,  who  snatched  for  the  free  steaks.  A  per- 
missive society  had  obviously  reached  the 
point  where  participation  In  the  fruits  of 
crime  had  become  a  lark. 

Any  life  Is  priceless?  Not  at  all.  A  life 
saved  in  a  manner  that  must  re.sult  inevita- 
bly In  the  loss  of  other  lives  Is  overpriced. 
Historically,  society  has  considered  the  life 
of  the  strangler  less  valuable  than  the  life 
of  the  strangled. 

It  has  only  been  In  recent  years,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  that  we  have  be- 
come so  confused  over  value  Judgments,  so 
bemused  by  the  theory  that  the  criminal 
must  be  driven  by  forces  beyond  his  control, 
that  we  haven't  been  able  to  think  of  anyone 
to  blame  except  society  Itself. 

And    look    what    that"  has    gotten    us. 

Let's  come  oil  it,  lest  life  become  ch?aperj 
than  ever. 


P^SC.^L    YEAR    1975    AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIA-nONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  present  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  important  aspects  of  the 
fiscal  1975  budget  for  programs  £idminis- 
tered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  appropriations  are 
the  life  blood  of  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grams to  feed  needy  people,  to  expand 
food  production,  and  to  increase  the  vi- 
tality of  our  rural  communities.  I  have 
recommended  several  very  modest  In- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations 
for  these  programs  which  I  feel  are  vital 
for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  po  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphbkt 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee today,  I  know  it  is  not  a  new 
experience  for  you  to  hear  from  me  concern- 
ing funds  for  agriculture,  food  programs  and 
rural  development.  Tou  and  other  members 
of  this  Subcommittee  have  demonstrated 
great  understanding  regarding  the  federal 
funding  .needs  of  these  programs  In  the  past 
and  I  know  from  my  experience  that  you 
will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  futiire. 

President  Lincoln  once  described  the  TJB. 
Department  of  Agriculture  aa  the  "people's 
Department".  Given  Its  many  tnlsskins  and 
programs,  particularly  those  relating  to  food 
production,  protection  and  distribution,  such 
a  description  of  this  Department  is  most  ap- 
propriate. 

I  appear  here  before  you  today  In  several 
capacities: 

( 1 )  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Oommittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

(3)  As  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  ASalra 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

(3)  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  relations,  and 

As  an  individual  American  citizen  wfao  la 
gravely  concerned  about  the  needs,  aspira- 
tions, and  future  of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  past  two  years  we, 
and  Xtts  rest  of  the  world  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic iJiange  In  the  world  food  and  agricul- 
ture situation.  Pood  and  agriculture  policy 
today  must  deal  with  scarcUles.  rather  than 
surpluses.  Production  planning  Is  directed 
today  toward  expanding,  not  retiring  acrea;,'c 
AvaliablUty  of  raw  inaterials  essential  to  the 
production  of  food,  such  as  fuels  and  energy, 
fertilizer,  and  petrochemicals,  are  becoming 
Uicreaslngly  scarce  and  more  expensive.  The 
inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  cost  of  all  production  and 
con.iumcr  items  to  new  heights,  which 
means,  among  other  things,  that  government 
too  must,  pay  more  for  what  It  buys  or  pays 
for.  such  as  the  cost  of  food  prog;rams  for 
our  nation's  children  and  needy  families. 

And.  along  with  today's  Inflation  and  eco- 
nom.lc  downturn  could  come  more  eligible 
participants  for  many  of  these  government 
assisted  programs. 

In  niy  Judgement,  our  nation's  economy 
Is  completely  out  of  control,  and  until  such 
time  as  it  is  brought  back  under  control, 
bullous  of  tax  dollars  will  be  required  to  be 
spent  to  offset  the  economic  disparities  that 
persist  In  our  society. 

And,  let  me  now  turn  my  attention — and 
that  of  this  Subcommittee — to  some  of  there 
disparities  and  the  funding  needs  of  people 
and  communities  served  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  1975  budget  request  for  such 
purposes. 

FOOD  AND   NUTRmON   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  true  that  the  Admin- 
istration's FY  1975  budget  Includes  Increases 
for  federal  food  assistance  programs.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
nearly  all  of  this  increase  Is  caused  by  the 
rapid  inflation  of  food  prices,  and  that  hardly 
any  of  the  increase  results  from  any  expan- 
sion of  the  programs  to  reach  more  poor  and 
malnourished  Americans. 

Expenditures  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
for  e.Yample.  are  estimated  at  ^.985  billion. 
However,  the  budget  predicts  that  average 
food  stamp  participation  In  FT  1975  will  be 
at  15.0  million.  Participation  In  the  two 
family  food  assistance  programs  (food  stamps 
plus  commodity  distribution)  has  remained 
stationary  at  this  level  for  over  two  years. 
In  December  1971.  participation  stood  at  14.9 
million.  In  December  1973  It  was  14.7  million. 
The  Increase  In  the  food  stamp  budget  Is 
entirely  accounted  for  by: 

(1)  The  Increase  In  food  stamp  allotments 
to  keep  up  with  rising  food  costs. 

(2)  The  termination  of  the  needy  family 
commodity  program  and  Its  transfer  to  food 
stam.p3.  with  a  corresponding  savings  In  tiM 
funding  for  the  commodity  program. 

In  addition,  the  budget  sho>wB  that  the 
number  of  lunches  served  In  the  school  lunch 
program  has  not  changed  frocn  FY  1972 
tlu-ough  FY  1974  and  Is  expected  to  remain 
the  same  In  FY  1975.  Here,  too.  the  rise  In 
food  costs  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  in- 
crease In  federal  expense. 

Thus,  the  Increases  In  the  food  assistance 
budget  result  largely  from  the  Administra- 
tion's Inability  to  hold  the  line  on  food 
prices,  not  from  any  overgeneroslty  on  Con- 
gress' part. 

Consequently,  the  Administration's  over- 
all FY  1975  food  assistance  budget,  with  Its 
upward  coet-of-food  adjustments  In  some 
areas,  masks  the  fact  that  It  also  Includes 
cutbacks  or  freezes  In  any  other  areas  that 
are  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  low 
Income  Americana. 

SCHOOL   LUNCH 

Several  million  school  children.  Including 
up  to  a. 5  million  poor  children.  atlU  attend 
schools  wlt4i  no  schoot  lunch  progmn. 

A  principal  reason  why  so  many  schools 
remain  outside  the  program  Is  their  lack  of 
food  service  equipment.  Laclr  «f  •qulpment 
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assistance  may  be  Uie  single  most  important 
roadblock  to  bringing  these  schools  Into  the 
lunch  progrtun. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  other  schools 
sufiar  from  outmoded,  inadequate  and  in- 
operative equipment. 

In  1972,  Congress  directed  USDA  to  under- 
talte  a  study  of  the  equipment  needs  of  the 
nation's  schools.  Last  month,  USDA  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter  submitted  to 
Congress  the  final  results  of  this  survey.  It 
showed  a  need  of  $177  million. 

Another  survey,  this  one  of  state  school 
lunch  directors,  was  undertaken  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Cen- 
ter In  New  York  City,  The  State  Directors 
reported  a  need  of  $73.2  million  for  equip- 
ment In  fiscal  1974  alone.  USDA  will  spend 
only  $28.1  million  in  FY  1974.  however. 

Now  USDA  Is  proposing  a  spending  cut- 
back of  over  $6  million — to  $22  million  for 
FY  1975.  This  flies  In  the  face  of  USDA's 
own  survey. 

Congress  has  authorized  expenditure  of 
$40  million  In  FY  1975,  and  I  wish  to  urge 
that  the  full   $40   million  be   appropriated. 

If  only  $22  million  is  spent,  as  USDA  pro- 
poses, the  federal  government  will  be  stuck 
with  far  larger  bills  for  equipment  aid  In 
future  years,  by  which  time  the  price  of  this 
equipment  will  no  doubt  have  risen  sub- 
stantially. The  alternatives  are  to  meet  the 
need  now,  or  to  pay  more  later  and  to  make 
children  go  without  school  lunches  in  the 
meantime. 

SCHOOL    BREAKFAST 

In  1972  Congress  authorized  expansion  of 
the  school  breakfast  program  to  schools  that 
request  and  can  run  the  program.  Congress 
recognized,  as  a  growing  body  of  medical 
evidence  shows,  that  breakfast  can  be  the 
most  Important  meal  of  the  day  and  that 
lack  of  breakfast  can  substantially  impair 
performance  and  learning  In  school. 

To  date,  only  small  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram has  occurred.  In  FY  1974,  USDA  esti- 
mates the  program  will  reach  1,537.000  chil- 
dren, or  about  6  percent  of  those  In  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  only  about  18 
percent  of  those  receiving  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch. 

In  February  1974,  only  10,818  of  over  100.- 
000  schools  In  the  country  had  breakfast 
programs.  Yet  a  survey  of  State  directors 
by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  In 
New  York  City  In  1972  showed  21.720  schools 
desiring  the  program. 

Why  then  has  more  growth  not  occurred? 
The  Committee  on  DcMnestlc  Hunger  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  which  Is  now 
assisting  schools  In  Initiating  breakfast  pro- 
grams, reports  that  small  appropriations  for 
the  program,  and  small  apportionments  to 
states,  have  effectively  placed  a  Ud  on  the 
program.  State  directors  are  reluctant  to  en- 
courage breakfast  programs,  and  schools  fall 
to  apply  because  of  the  belief  that  available 
funding  does  not  exist.  State  authorities 
have  failed  to  publicize  the  program,  and 
parents  often  are  not  aware  It  exists. 

The  Administration's  budget  offers  no  re- 
lief— It  exacerbates  the  problem  by  effectively 
imposing  a  spending  freeze  on  the  program. 
The  budget  shows  that  $70.1  million  will  be 
spent  In  FT  1974  and  requests  $77  million  for 
FY  1976.  This  Increase  will  do  no  more  than 
cover  the  rise  In  breakfast  reimbursements 
caused  by  Inflation.  Even  If  food  prices  m  FY 
1975  average  only  10  percent  above  FY  1974 — 
a  dubious  assumption — the  entire  $6.9  mil- 
lion Increase  will  still  be  consumed  by  pay- 
ing the  higher  reimbursement  rates  for  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  breakfasts  as  were 
served  In  FY  1974.  To  states  and  local  school 
districts,  the  program  wlU  thus  appear  to  be 
frozen. 

This  scenario,  Incidentally,  does  not  ap- 
pear In  USDA's  budget  because  its  breakfast 
program  projections  are  based  on  a  rise  In 


food  prices  of  less  than  2  percent  from'^J^t 
1974  to  FY  1975.  (The  budget  shows  the  avel? 
age  breakfast  reimbursement  Increasing  from 
27.5  cents  to  28.0  cents.) 

To  Insure  compliance  with  Congress*  man- 
date that  this  program  be  made  avaOable  to 
schools  requesting  It,  an  additional  $75  mil- 
lion would  be  necessary.  However,  I  am  re- 
questing today  an  Increase  of  only  $23  mil- 
lion over  the  Administration  request,  to  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $100  million  for  the  program 
In  FT  1975,  to  ensure  that  some  small  growth 
In  the  program  does  occur.  This  amount  wUl 
merely  (1)  cover  the  15  percent  or  more  In- 
flation rate  that  will  be  reflected  In  higher 
reimbursements,  and  (2)  bring  the  nt;mber 
of  children  In  the  program  close  to  2  million, 
which  would  still  be  less  than  22  percent  of 
those  receiving  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

SUPn-EMENTAL    FEEDING 

The  Supplemental  Food  Program  provides 
nutritious  foods  to  pregnant  and  nursing 
women.  Infants,  and  young  children,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  population  at  greatest  nutri- 
tional risk  according  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

Today  84  of  these  programs  across  the 
country  are  about  to  die  because  of  USDA 
policies,  ) 

USDA  Is  requiring!  all  supplemental  pro- 
grams located  In  coiinties  with  commodity 
distribution  programs  to  shut  down  when 
those  counties  transfer  to  food  stamps.  Yet 
109  supplemental  programs  In  counties  al- 
ready having  a  food  stamp  program  are  al- 
lowed, to  continue.  Such  logic  defies  explana- 
tion. 

Wlien  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  last 
year  replacing  the  family  commodity  program 
with  food  stamps,  there  was  no  tatention  of 
forcing  84  supplemental  programs  to  close 
their  doors  or  of  depriving  thousands  of 
mothers,  infants,  and  children  of  food. 

USDA  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter testified  last  month  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  his  Department 
wishes  to  transfer  the  Supplemental  Pro- 
grams Into  the  WIC  program,  or  some  other 
voucher  program  In  FY  1976.  But  84  of  these 
programs  would  not  agree  to  be  transferred. 
They  will  die  on  or  before  June  30  unless 
Congress  extends  them. 

What  is  particularly  cruel  Is  the  fact  that 
USDA  refused  to  allow  Supplemental  pro- 
grams (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  to  en- 
ter the  new  WIC  program  this  year;  USDA 
said  that  new  areas  should  get  the  'WIC 
program.  Not  being  allowed  to  transfer  to 
WIC,  these  84  programs  are  now  being  forced 
to  die. 

Included  In  this  list  of  doomed  programs 
are  43  of  the  46  supplemental  programs  In 
Missouri,  all  six  in  Oregon,  all  five  In  Geor- 
gia, 18  of  24  m  North  Carolina,  four  In  Cali- 
fornia, three  In  Nevada,  two  In  South  Dakota, 
and  one  each  In  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and 
Massachusetts. 

By  next  year,  USDA  should  have  ready  Its 
medical  evaluation  report  on  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. Surely  these  programs  must  be  kept 
alive  until  Congress  can  consider  this  report 
and  chart  future  directions  for  food  assist- 
ance in  this  area. 

The  cost  to  do  so  would  be  small — $1.4 
million.  And  over  the  long  run,  the  savings 
would  be  significant  In  terms  of  benefits  that 
the  government  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  furnish  In  later  years  If  these  c'hlldren 
were  to  develop  to  their  potential  and  not  be 
retarded  or  stunted  from  malnutrition  in 
their  first  years  of  life. 

The  Supplemental  Program  can  be  im- 
portant m  dealing  with  serious  problems 
suoh  as  these.  A  recent  report  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Foundation  In  Washington.  D.C.  finds 
that  In  scxne  areas  of  the  country  with  Sup- 
plemental programs.  Infant  and  maternal 
mortality  rates  have  declined  significantly 
since  the  Supplemental  program  was  Insti- 


tuted. Tlie  report  also  finds  that  in  areas 
sampled  by  the  Children's  Foundation  tlie 
overwhelming  majority  of  participants  in 
the  supplemental  program  are  not  enrolled 
in  the  food  stamp  program,  indicating  tliat 
the  Supplemental  Food  program  is  tlie  only 
nutritional  assistance  these  mothers.  Ui- 
fants,  and  children  are  getting.  , 

Administratire  Fmids—Tiie  Supplemental 
program  also  needs  a  small  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative funding  to  keep  alive  during 
FY  1975  tliose  programs  bSLsed  in  agencies 
tliat  have  in  the  past  been  funded  by  tl.e 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  that 
Will  be  unable  to  maintain  their  progrr.ni 
when  OEO  funding  ends.  Tvi^elve  program?  in 
Iowa  closed  in  FY  1973  for  Tack  of  adminis- 
trative funds.  Since  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized administrative  funds  for  WIC  pro- 
grams, and  has  not  permitted  supplemental 
programs  to  transfer  to  WIC  at  this  time, 
It  should  at  least  allow  a  minimal  amount 
of  funds  to  those  supplemental  programs 
which  would  otherwise  go  out  of  existence 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  serve  niotl'.ers. 
infants,  and  children  until  Congress  decides 
the  fate  of  both  the  WIC  and  Supplemental 
programs.  There  are  58  supplemental  pro- 
grams tliat  are  now  in  danger  of  termination 
because  of  USDA's  failure  to  provide  admin- 
istrative funds.  These  58  programs  Include  a 
number  of  the  largest  supplemental  pro- 
grams in  the  country,  which  Include  nearly 
30''.  of  all  eligible  participants  now  in  ti',e 
program  nationwide. 

Only  $1.4  million  is  required  for  this  Im- 
portant task.  This  amount,  combined  w;Ui 
the  other  $1.4  mUlion  needed  for  program 
commodities  would  mean  adding  $2.8  million 
to  the  supplemental  feeding  program  budget 
request  for  fiscal  1975.  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  maintaining  these  essential  programs  I 
wish  to  urge  that  these  additional  appropri- 
ations be  provi4ed  and  that  language  be 
added  In  your  report  that  any  programs 
terminated  as  a  result  of  USDA's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  regarding  these  programs, 
be  reopened. 

coMMonrry  distribution  to  iNSTiTtrriONs 

According  to  USDA  figures  for  1972,  over  1 
million  institutionalized  persons  In  8,582  In- 
stitutions are  eligible  for  USDA-donated  com- 
/iiodlties.  Those  benefitting  are  the  elderly, 
chUdren  who  are  wards  of  the  states,  the 
chronically  ill,  and  those  In  correctional  fa- 
cilities. People  In  chronic  medical  facilities 
and  in  custodial  facilities  account  for  60% 
of  the  eligible  population. 

In  1973,  $24.2  million  was  spent  on  com- 
modities for  these  Institutionalized  people. 
In  1974  $18.86  million  was  appropriated;  fig- 
ures on  what  was  actually  spent  are  not  yet 
available.  In  1975,  USDA  has  asked  that  the 
appropriation  be  cut  to  $16.03  million. 

Such  a  cut  could  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  flow  of  supplemental  foods  to  insti- 
tutions. Recent  figures  show  that  the  cost  of 
food  has  risen  twenty  percent  above  costs  a 
year  ago.  Government-operated  and  private, 
nonprofit  institutions  simply  cannot  increase 
their  food  budgets  to  compensate  for  that 
Increase. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  $2ff.74  million,  a  ten  percent 
Increase  in  appropriations  over  the  1974  fig- 
ure. This  would  guarantee  a  flow  of  supple- 
mental foodstuffs  to  those  who  perhaps 
would  not  be  fed  adequately  without  them. 

DAT   CARE   rEKDING 

Here  too.  USDA's  budget  would  Impose  a 
near  freeze  on  the  program.  $30  million  is 
available  for  day  care  centers  not  In  the 
Headstart  Program  In  FY  1974.  This  figure 
was  insufficient  In  a  large  number  of  states. 
The  FY  1974  budget  would  Increase  fu.oding 
to  only  $34  million,  an  Increase  of  only  about 
13  percent.  Since  USDA  Is  proposing  the  first 
reimbursement   mcrease  since  the  program 
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was  Instituted  In  1969  (during  which  period 
food  prices  have  risen  nearly  50  percent) ,  the 
increase  may  be  eaten  up  by  Inflation  without 
bringing  any  new  children  Into  the  program. 
This  Is  a  program  that  Is  now  falling  to 
roach  most  poor  children  in  day  care  centers. 
( .\rcordlng  to  HEWs  own  figures,  over  300,000 
children  of  welfare  recipients  were  In  day 
care  In  1973;  nearly  700.000  children  In  all 
were  In  day  care  programs  provided  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Yet  only  195,000 
children  were  served  meals  under  the  special 
feeding  program  In  fiscal  1973,  and  many  of 
them  were  receiving  far  less  than  they  might 
have  under  the  Act). 

(1)  Waiting  Lists — Many  state.s  are  forced 
to  deny  assistance  to  appUcant.s  because  of 
Insufficient  funds. 

Moreover,  some  states  have  discouraged 
applications  because  they  have  no  funds  for 
new  centers. 

(2)  Reimbursement  Rates — Although  food 
prices  have  skyrocketed  since  the  program 
was  established  In  19C9,  the  maximum  reim- 
bursement rate  has  remained  the  same:  15c 
for  breakfast,  30*  for  lunch  or  supper.  lOf 
for  a  snack.  USDA  Is  now  recommending  the 
first  Increase  In  these  rates — to  IK,  34< 
and  lit  respectively — an  Increase  of  little 
more  than  13 '"n  during  a  period  when  food 
prices  have  risen  by  more  than  50%. 

Note:    In  a   1973  survey  of  21   st.ite.s,  t!:e 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center  found  that 

the  average  "adequate"  relnibvirsement  rate 

"for    three    meals    would    be    23(,    4.2(,    and 

14C. 

Yet,  most  states  do  not  pay  even  these  In- 
adequate rates,  because  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  average 
reimbursement  rate  for  meals  served  In  FY 
1973  was  only  16.3  cents,  and  this  represented 
a  decline  from  the  average  payment  of  16.4 
cents  In  FY  1972  and  16.5  cents  In  FY  1971. 
The  result  has  been  a  decline  In  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food  served  In  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

(3)  Specially  Needy  Centers — In  addition 
to  authority  to  reimburse  programs  for  meals 
served  up  to  the  maximum  rate,  states  may 
provide  higher  reimbursement  rates,  covering 
up  to  80%  of  operating  costs  for  food  service, 
to  specially  needy  centers  that  serve  nearly 
all  poor  children  and  that  lack  otHer  financial 
means  to  pay  a  larger  portion  of  food  costs. 

However,  states  rarely  provide  80%  fund- 
ing, because  they  do  not  have  adequate 
funds  to  meet  these  special  needs  and  still 
provide  regular  reimbursement  to  other  ap- 
proved programs. 

In  1973,  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  (FRAC)  found  that  of  6,030  centers 
In  the  special  feeding  program,  only  119  were 
receiving  80%  funding.  (For  example.  In 
South  Carolina.  3  out  of  110  centers  were 
receiving  80%  funding;  In  Missouri  only  1  of 
133;  In  Colorado,  none  of  46) . 

(4)  Non-Food  Assistance — States  may  use 
up  to  35  %  of  their  funds  to  provide  non-food 
assistance,  that  Is,  to  pay  for  costs  of  kitchen 
equipment.  Many  centers  serving  low-in- 
come children  need  such  help  before  they 
c:in  feed  children.  However,  this  authority  is 
seldom  used,  again,  because  It  means  taking 
limited  funds  away  from  the  regular  reim- 
bursement program. 

(5)  Ineligible  Programs — The  statutory 
definition  of  eligible  programs  broadly  in- 
cludes day  care  homes  as  well  as  larger  cen- 
ters. However,  USDA  has  narrowly  limited 
eligibility  to  certain  types  of  programs. 
Specifically,  USDA  has  made  all  family  and 

-^reop  day  care  homes,  i.e.,  homes  that  pro- 
vide car»  for  up  to  12  children,  ineligible  for 
this  program.  Yet  the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  children  in  day  care  are  In  these 
kinds  of  faciUtlea.  What  Is  more,  payment 
for  such  care  Is  rarely  adequata  to  cover  costs 
of  any  sort  a<  decent  meals. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  result  of  this  situa- 
tion la  that  many  stat*  directors  acro«  tb* 


country  have  complained,  often  bitterly, 
about  the  Inadequate  levels  of  funding  for 
the  program.  27  of  44  state  directors  respond- 
ing to  a  recent  Pood  Research  and  Action 
Center  survey  said  that  even  under  cur- 
rent USDA  regulations  (with  family  and 
group  day  care  centers  ineligible)  their  FY 
1974  funding  was  inadequate  and  could  not 
meet  current  needs. 

An  earlier  Food  Research  and  Action  Cen- 
ter survey  of  selected  states,  undertaken  in 
Jamuary  1973,  shows  the  dimensions  of  the 
Increased  funding  needed.  State  directors 
responding  to  this  survey  reported  the 
amount  of  annual  funding  needed  to  bring 
in  centers  waiting  for  the  program  as  well 
as  to  fund  equipment  assistance  requests. 
The  amounts  needed  for  these  purposes  Just 
in  23  states  total  $11.4  million  more  than  FY 
1974  funding  levels  for  there  states.  (See 
appendix  A  for  survey  results  for  the  States 
of  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Hawaii, 
and  West  Virginia).  Furthermore,  the  fund- 
ing estimates  shown  in  the  surevy  are  now. 
In  April  1974.  low  for  the  following  reaons: 

(1)  Since  this  survey  was  taken,  wholesale 
food  costs  have  risen  more  than  20  percent. 

(2)  State  directors'  respenses  to  the  sur- 
vey are  based  on  reimbursement  rates  exist- 
ing in  January  1973.  State  officials'  desires 
for  substantially  higher  rates  are  not  re- 
flected in  this  survey,  nor  are  USDA's  own 
current  proposals  for  moderately  higher  rates 
on  July  1. 

(3)  This  survey  does  not  reflect  a  nred  for 
funding  levels  that  will  permit  cla.'»lficatlon 
of  more  centers  aa  specially  needy  and  hence 
make  it  possible  for  centers  In  the  poorest 
areas  to  apply  for  the  first  time. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  urge  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  take  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  Increase  total  funding  for  Section  13 
from  the  requested  $109.6  million  to  $130 
million,  with  the  additional  funding  going 
to  the  day  care  program. 

(3)  Mandate  that  any  unused  funds  from 
the  summer  component  of  Section  13  be 
xised  in  the  day  care  feeding  program,  and 
that  any  unspent  funds  not  so  transferred 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  be  carried  over 
and  spent.  (In  FY  1973,  at  the  same  time 
that  applications  from  hundreds  of  day 
care  centers  were  being  tamed  down  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  over  (20  million  in  sununer 
feeding  funds  went  unused  and  were  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.  In  FT  1974.  with  the 
squeeze  on  the  day  care  program  'Continuing, 
It  appears  that  $15  million  in  summer  funds 
will  be  returned  unspent.) 

(3)  Mandate  that  any  unspent  funds,  for 
the  new  Headstart  component  of  Section  13 
be  used  in  the  day  care  program  and  car- 
ried over  If  not  so  transferred  and  used  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  USDA  officials 
freely  acknowledge  that  the  $25  million  re- 
quested for  Headstart  centers  is  Just  a  guesa, 
since  Headstart  centers  are  now  eligible  for 
the  first  time  and  are  Just  beginning  to  enter 
the  program.  If  the  $25  million  proves  more 
than  is  necessary,  USDA  should  be  required 
to  use  it  in  the  day  care  program.  If  the  $25 
million  proves  insufficient  USDA  should  not 
take  funds  away  from  the-day  care  program, 
but  should  instead  take  them  from  unused 
summer  feeding  funds.  If  available,  or  from 
other  sources. 

PI1.0T  WNIVEKSAL  LUNCH  PBOORAM 

This  Committee  is  concerned  as  I  am  to 
insure  adequate  nutrition  for  children,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  away  from  home  at 
school  or  in  supervised  activities.  It  seems 
likely  that  we  are  moving  towart  some  form 
of  universal  food  service,  J\Mt  as  we  now 
provide  transportation  and  textbooks.  But 
It  Is  equaUy  obvious  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  th*  States  are  prepared  at  this  time, 
either  with  adequate  knowledge  of  how  to 
proceed  or  with  the  managerial  and  adminis- 
trative capacity  to  do  so  efficiently  and  ef- 


fectively. We  should  use  this  period  of  time 
to  gain  more  information  and  to  study  how 
to  avoid  some  of  the  more  obvious  mistakes 
vi  e  otherwise  can  expect  to  be  made. 

Therefore,  I  would  tirge  this  committee  to 
invest  a  modest  amount,  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  a  year  for  the  next  three  years  in  a 
pilot  universal  lunch  program.  This  amount 
should  adequately  fund  four  or  five  school 
district  programs  In  food  service.  Projects 
should  be  located  in  rural,  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas,  and  should  encompass  districts 
which  have  both  high  as  well  as  low  levels 
of  current  participation.  Activities  to  be  em- 
phasized In  this  pilot  project  should  Include 
nuirUion  education  for  the  teacher  and  for 
both  the  students  .^nd  their  families.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  developing  a 
food  service  system  which  does  not  rely  on 
the  public  treasury  to  meet  Increasing  costs, 
but  which  will  develop  better  procurement 
methods  and  which  will  utilize  competent 
professionals  In  food  technology  and  nutri- 
tion. The  pilot  projects  should  also  provide 
a  means  to  develc^  professional  competence 
in  food  service,  both  through  In-service  train- 
ing to  provide  career  ladders  and  through 
internships  to  attract  young  people  start!  \z 
out  their  service  careers. 

We  should  insist  that  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  proceed  with  greater  competence 
in  this  effort  than  they  have  displayed  with 
the  program  for  Infants,  children  and  women. 
States  and  school  districts  should  participate 
fully  in  the  development  of  this  program, 
and  In  the  design  of  the  evaluation.  The 
USDA  should  be  told  that  the  Congressional 
conunlttees  which  are  concerned  with  these 
programs  should  review  the  program  during 
Its  development  and  prior  to  any  Implemen- 
tation. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  number  of 
Items  under  the  general  heading  of  Rural 
Development  in  the  budget  which  I  wish  to 
urge   the   Committee   to  consider. 

BUaAL    DKVXLOPMXNT    PKOCSAMS 

Having  personally  led  a  major  effort  In 
Congress  In  1972  to  help  revitalize  our  na- 
tion's rural  areas  and  communities.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  federal  funding 
aspects  underlying  that  effort  today  which 
as  you  know,  is  now  emtvodied  In  the  Rur...! 
Deveioiunent  Act  of  1972. 

The  funding  of  programs  under  that  Act 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  has  been  very 
modest,  mainly  due  to  the  limited  reqiieets 
for  funds  made  by  the  President  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  rural  America 
have  >jaJted  long  enough  for  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  respond  to  their  social 
and  economic  nseda.  It  la  time  for  Congress 
to  consider  providing  full  funding  for  all  ol 
the  provisions  under  the  1072  Act,  and  the 
President  should  be  required,  if  necessary,  to 
administer  and  fund  the  pTOgmas  covered 
under  the  Act,  accordingly.  As  yoti  know 
many  provisions  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  have  Qever  been  funded,  such  as  Title 
rv  dealing  with  Forest  Fire  Protection;  the 
small  farmer  research  and  extension  provi- 
sions (rf  Title  V;  or,  the  rural  development 
planning  grant  provisions.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams deserve  to  be  fully  funded,  and  begin- 
ning with  fiscal   1075. 

Other  provisions  under  this  Act  have  been 
only  partially  funded  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, deserve  more  funds  In  the  future. 
With  respect  to  many  of  these  items,  the 
President  Is  again  requesting  insufficient 
funding  levels  for  fiscal  1976  In  my-^^g- 
ment.  Let  me  review  some  of  these  items  in 
detail : 

Rural  Community  Facility  Loan  Program — 
Under  this  program,  insured  loans  to  public 
bodies  and  Indian  tribes  are  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  essential  commodity  fa- 
cilities. These  are  40  year  loans  to  be  made 
at  a  maxlmnm  of  6  percent  Interest  rate.  The 
1975  fiscal  year  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
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gram  Is  $200  million,  about  one  half  the 
amount  that  I  think  it  should  be  for  next 
year.  Therefore.  I  urge  that  at  least  $400 
million  be  appropriated  for  this  loan  program 
for  fiscal  1975.  Rural  communities  desper- 
ately need  loan  funds  for  these  purposes, 
both  to  Improve  the  services  and  faclfities 
In  these  communities  and  to  attract  Jobs 
and  Industry. 

Rural  Industrial  Loan  and  Rural  Enter- 
prise Programs — ^The  Industrial  loan  program 
under  the  1972  Act  authorizes  both  Insured 
and  guaranteed  loans.  The  1975  budget  re- 
quest calls  for  only  $200  million  covering 
both  Insured  and  guaranteed  loans.  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  $400  million  be  appropri- 
ated in  Fiscal  1975  for  "Insured"  industrial 
loans  and  that  no  limit  be  placed  on  "guar- 
anteed" loans  made  for  such  purposes.  If 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  rural  re- 
vitallzatlon  and  development  is  going  to  be 
carried  out.  business  and  Industrial  growth 
In  such  areas  must  receive  greater  encour- 
agement through  such  loan  programs. 

The  same  applies  to  funding  the  rural  en- 
terprise program  authorized  In  the  1972  Act. 
USDA  has  not  loaned  any  funds  under  this 
program  since  the  Act  was  signed  into  law 
in  Augtist  of  1972.  As  you  know,  under  this 
particular  program,  rural  residents  are  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  funds  to  purchase  real  estate 
or  for  operating  purposes  In  connection  with 
non-farm  type  enterprises.  Implementation 
and  funding  of  this  program  could  help  many 
farmers  and  low-Income  rural  residents  ac- 
quire and  operate  small  businesses  to  help 
supplement  their  income.-?. 

Community  Facility  Grants — Under  this 
grant  program  a  $50  million  expenditure 
.^evel  la  authorized.  Only  $10  million  has  been 
\5puested  for  fiscal  year  1975  In  the  budget, 
a  sum  so  smaU  that  It  Is  probably  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  grant  needs  of  even  a  single 
state,  let  alone  fifty. 

I  wish  to  urge  that  the  full  $50  million 
authorized  for  this  purpoee  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  believe  full  funding  of 
this  partftjular  provision  Is  essential  to  even 
a  minimum  rural  community  development 
effort  in  this  nation.  Rural  communities 
must  be  provided  with  such  grants  In  order 
for  them  *to  financially  undertake  many 
community  needs  which  are  so  essential  to 
attracting  Jobs  and  Indu.'^trv. 

FmHA  Water  and  Sewer  Grants — The  1975 
budget  proposes  to  use  $20  million  of  the 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  water  and 
sewer  grants.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress insist  that  the  full  amount  previously 
aporonriated,  $120  million,  be  used  In  Fiscal 
1975.  I  also  suggest  that  an  addlt'onal  $180 
minion  he  appropriated.  A  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion Is  authorized  by  law. 

The  AdmlnLstratlon  says  that  prant  funds 
are  available  from  EPA.  What  thev  do  not 
point  out  Is  that  EPA  prants  pre  limited  to 
sewaere  treatment  plants  and  do  not  In- 
clude collection  systems  or  anv  rart  of  a 
water  system.  Moreover  It  is  my  belief  that 
efficient  administration  requires  that  rural 
community  water  and  sewer  system  loans 
and  grants  be  available  from  the  same  apenoy. 
I  rea1Iz»  that  l«.<!t  year  Conin-ess  pa^.sed 
a  bill  that  mandated  the  Administration  to 
use  the  grant  funds  appropriated  and  that 
bill  was  vetoed.  I  know  the  Congress  is  mov- 
ing to  enact  leplslatlon  that  would  check 
the  Impoundment?  of  appropriated  funds  But 
I  urge  tiys  Subcommittee  to  state  In  the 
strongest  possible  language  the  will  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  utilization  of  funds 
appropriated  for  these  sorely  needed  com- 
munity facilities. 

FmHA  Self-Help  Housing  Technical  Assist- 
ance Grant* — ^The  1976  budget  provides  no 
fimda  for  the  continuation  of  the  self-hel^ 
housing  program.  This  Is  an  extremely  worthy 
activity  In  which  people  buUd  their  own 
homes  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  with  the 
assistance  of  construction  supervisors  and 
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group  organizers  paid  for  by  FmHA  technical 
assistance    grants.    This    activity   should    t>e 
continued  at  the  lull  level  currently  author- 
ized by  law:  $5  mUUon. 

The  Administrator  of  the  FmHA  when  he 
appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  a  few 
weeks  ago  said  that  self-help  TA  was  being 
abolished  because  It  was  hard  to  find  people 
who  were  willing  to  participate  and  con- 
struction supervisors  who  were  competent. 
He  Indicated  that  this  made  the  technical 
asblstance  costs  too  high. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  program  has  never 
received  the  support  It  deserves  from  the 
Administration.  I  realize  that  It  must  take 
time  to  find  participants  and  competent  con- 
struction supervisors  but  what  evidence  has 
the  Administration  provided  that  it  has  con- 
ducted training  programs  that  would  provide 
group  organizers  and  construction  supervi- 
sors with  the  necessary  skills? 

What  evidence  has  the  Administration  of- 
fered to  show  that  the  program  has  been 
conducted  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  cut 
down  the  TA  cost  per  house?  Not  once  since 
1968  when  FmHA  was  authorized  to  provide 
TA  grants  has  the  Administration  asked  for 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  law:  $5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

FmHA  Grants  for  Home  Repairs — The  1975 
budget  does  not  request  any  grant  funds 
for  the  tj-pe  of  housing  rehabilitation  au- 
thorized by  Section  504  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

These  are  small  grants  that  were  once  made 
by  FmHA  to  elderly  couples  who  need  to 
patch  their  roofs,  replace  broken  window 
panes,  bring  ruruilng  water  Into  their  kitch- 
ens. Install  a  bathroom.  I  suggest  that  at 
least  $10  million  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

This  would  require  eliminating  from  the 
appropriation  bill  language  which  was  In- 
serted by  the  House  back  In  the  mid-sixties 
and  which 'has  been  repeated  in  every  Agri- 
culture Department  Appropriation  Act  cince 
then.  The  language.  In  effect,  says  that  no 
administrative  funds  of  the  FmHA  can  be 
ussd  to  administer  Section  604  grants.  I 
think  it  is  time  the  merits  of  these  grants 
were  re-evaluated  -antT  the  program  re- 
establls!.ed.  ^ 

FmHA  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans  and 
Grants. — The  1975  budget  provides  no  funds 
for  farm  labor  housing  loans  and  grants.  The 
Budget  states  that  "the  Government's  role 
can  best  be  served  by  other  programs".  But 
what  other  programs  are  there?  None,  that  I 
know  of.  Farm  wcrkers  are  the  poorest 
housed  of  any  of  our  people.  I  suggest  that 
the  maximum  currently  authorized  by  law, 
$".8  million,  be  appropriated  for  grants  and 
an  equal  amount  be  provided  through  in- 
sured loans. 

Tlie  need  is  obvious.  In  1973.  a  survey  made 
by  FmHA  at  the  request  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee showed  a  need  for  130.000  farm  labor 
housing  units  in  400  cotmtles. 

Rural  Electric  Programs — Due  to  the  rap- 
1  'ly  Increasing  energy  requirements  In  the 
^atlon■s  rural  areas  and  to  the  excess  infla- 
tion which  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
generation  facilities,  the  capital  needed  by 
rural  electric  systems  will  exceed  $2  billion 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  P.L.  93-32,  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  Congress  last  May.  au- 
thorized an  expanded  REA  loan  program 
which  Is  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
rural  electrification  program,  which  Is  vital 
to  rural  America — in  fact,  to  all  America. 
Congress  saw  fit  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Insured  loans  totaling  not  less  than  $618 
mllUon  and  up  to  $750  mUlion.  It  authorized 
guaranteed  private  loans  without  specific 
limit,  requiring  only  that  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator give  30  days  notice  of  Intent  to  gtiar- 
antee  loans.  I  recommend  that  we  provide 
at  least  $750  million  in  Insured  loans  this 
year  and  that  we  leave  the  guaranteed  loan 
provision  as  It  Is  now. 


I  commend  this  Committee  for  providins 
aa  REA  program  during  the  current  year 
sufBclent  to  construct  the  faculties  required 
to  avoid  future  energy  shortages  in  our  rural 
areas.  Ther?  rsquirements  are  continuing  to 
increase;  Minnesota's  co-ops  a'.one  will  need 
over  $600  miUicn  during  the  last  half  of  inis 
fiscal   year   and   during   the   next. 

Only  through  an  adequately  authorised 
REA  insured  i.nd  guaranteed  loan  progra.m 
will  rural  areas  have  the  energy  they  .'1 
badly  need  and  deserve.  I  encourage  th.s 
conimittee  to  continue  to  recogiiize  the  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  program  In  making 
its  recommendations  for  next  year. 

Rural  Telephone  Program — in  regard  to  the 
Rural  Telephone  Program,  I  believe  the  level 
of  funding  by  the  Administration  proposed 
for  FY  1975  to  be  inadequate.  The  Admlnl.^- 
tration  did  not  avail  Itself  of  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  1974  Appropriations  Act  to 
loan  up  to  $200  million  in  REA  telephone 
Insured  loans  but  rather  Is  conducting  opera- 
tions at  the  $140  mllUon  level.  This  is  also 
the  amount  proposed  for  FY  1975.  At  the 
same  time  the  b.Tcklog  of  unmet  loan  ap- 
plications has  skyrocketed  to  over  $670  mil- 
lion, the  highest  ever.  Prom  my  own  State  cf 
Minnesota,  alone,  applications  on  file  0:1 
December  31,  1973  totaled  $35.7  million,  in- 
cluding $8.5  million  for  systems  which  meet 
the  standards  established  in  the  1973  AcTt 
for  receiving  2%  special  rate  loans. 

My  own  purpose  in  supporting  the  1973 
legislation  was  to  insure  Congressional  con- 
trol of  REA  and  Rural  Telephone  Bank  pro- 
grams. 

These  funds  now  come  almost  entirely  from 
nongovernmental  sources.  Except  for  thofe 
borrowers  meeting  Congressional  ly  specified 
criteria,  the  loans  are  no  longer  made  at  a 
subsidized  rate  of  Interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  recommend  a  funding  level 
more  in  line  with  the  needs;  I  believe  that 
increasing  the  recommended  lending  level 
of  both  the  REA-TAphone  insured  loan 
program  and  the  Rural^.Tele^one  Bank  to 
$200  million  apiece  for  FSS-*575  would  be  a 
realistic  step.  Of  the  REA  Insured  loans,  I 
believe  at  least  $50  million  should  be  made 
available  to  borrowers  meeting  the  criteria 
for  2  To  funding. 

Natural  Resource  Protection  and  Conserva- 
tion Programs — The  President's  FY  1975  bud- 
get request  for  these  programs  is  totally  in- 
adequate. The  President  Is  requesting  only 
$118.8  million  for  all  such  programs  au- 
thorized or  amended  by  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  which  in- 
cluded the  new  forestry  incentives  progra:!! 
I  would  like  to  urge  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate something  closer  to  $260  million  for  these 
programs  which  include  water  bank.  Great 
Plains  and  emergency  conservation  and 
REAP  programs. 

Rural  Transportation  Studies — Although 
the  final  appropriations  provided  for  fiscal 
1974  last  year  did  not  Include  my  request  for 
$100,000,  to  be  provided  to  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  analysis  of  the  rural  trans- 
portation situation  In  this  nation,  the  Ap- 
propriations Conference  Committee  in  its  re- 
peat did  require  ERS  to  undertake  such  a 
study  within  the  general  funds  provided.  As 
you  know,  e:rs  ali^ady  has  filed  with  both 
this  Subcommittee  and  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  copy  of  Its 
Interim  report  In  compliance  with  last  year's 
Appropriations  Committee  request.  And  I  am 
very  happy  to  note  that  $100,000  is  Included 
in  the  President's  FY  1975  budget  to  con- 
tinue ERS's  work  In  this  Important  area. 
While  I  am  pleased  with  the  Inclusion  of  thU 
Item  in  the  budget.  I  believe  both  tlia  scop« 
of  such  studies  and  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  such  studies  should  be  expahded. 
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I  would  like  to  urge  that  (200,000  b«  appro- 
priated to  ERS  to  continue  and  expand  Its 
rural  transportation  studies  to  Include  the 
rural  development  and  rural  resident  needs 
for  transportation. 

Other  General  Concerns — The  Items  that  I 
have  already  commented  on  In  this  testimony 
are  those  I  am  most  concerned  about  with 
respect  to  Congresa,  providing  adequate  ap- 
propriations in  flscaii..,^year  1975.  However, 
there  are  other  Items  \A  this  budget  relating 
to  programs  and  responsibilities  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcufture  that  I  hope  this 
Subcommittee  will  review  carefully  for  ade- 
quacy. They  Include  funds  for  rural  devel- 
opment staffing,  agricultural  research,  farm 
safety,  and  Improvement  In  crop  and  live- 
stock reporting,  forecastmg   and  monitoring. 

Pood  and  agriculture  production  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  top  national  priority  today,  which  Is  as 
It  should  be  While  I  believe  programs  relat- 
ing to  this  end  should  continue  to  get  high 
priority  for  funding  etc.,  we  mu.st  not  forget 
the  other  priority  needs  of  rural  America, 
riuTil  Americans  and  the  children  and  needy 
families  of  this  nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  thank  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
their  continued  .support  regarding  these  mat- 
ters. Their  record  in  this  regard  has  been  ex- 
cellent. 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  appearing  in  Focus:  Tech- 
nical Cooperation,  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  Society  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  author  of  the  article  is  Stuart 
H.  Van  Dyke,  presently  serving  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  International  Assist- 
ance to  Daniel  Parker.  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  article,  entitled  "Coordinating 
Technical  Assistance:  A  New  Oppor- 
tunity," is  an  explanation  of  the  United 
Nations  development  programs  pro- 
graming process  for  technical  assist- 
ance. This  process  has  fostered  a  more 
effective  institutional  framework  for  the 
coordination  of  technical  assistance  at 
the  country  level.  As  Mr,  Van  Dyke  points 
out.  the  UNDP  country  prograniing 
process  encourages  the  host  government 
and  the  UIsTDF  resident  representatives 
to  keep  all  donors  and  development  agen- 
cies, operating  within  the  host  countrj'. 
Informed  as  to  the  progress  of  planning 
and  to  involve  them  wherever  possible. 
The  author  notes  that  in  historical 
terms,  the  idea  governments  and  inter- 
national institutions  can  play  a  major 
role  in  expediting  the  transfer  of  ideas 
and  technology  from  one  culture  to 
another  is  new.  He  feels  the  UNDP  coun- 
try programing  process  has  provided 
such  an  opportunity  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  recipient  nations  and, 
indeed,  the  donor  nations  will  seize  it. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Van  Dyke  for 
his  excellent  analysis;  and  at  the  same 
time,  applaud  the  new  Administrator  of 
AID,  Daniel  Parker,  for  his  attention  to, 
and  understanding  of,  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  In  fostering  international 
development  cooperation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Coordinating  Technical  Assistance:  A  New 

Oppobtunitt 

(By  Stuart  H.  Van  Dyke) 

(After  two  decades  of  scattered  and  spo- 
radic coordination  efforts,  the  country  pro- 
gramming process  of  the  UN  Development 
Programme  provides  a  framework  through 
which  It  may  be  i>06,sible  to  establish  effec- 
tive coordination  of  technical  assistance  at 
the  country  level.) 

In  Ethiopia,  there  are  fifteen  separate 
donor  goverrunents  administering  develop- 
ment assistance  programs,  plus  eighteen 
multilateral  agencies  and  an  assortment  of 
private  organizations,  churches,  foundations 
and  Individuals.  In  Pakistan,  the  number  of 
separate  donor  governments  Is  twenty-one, 
plus  approximately  the  same  range  of  multi- 
lateral agencies  and   private  organizations. 

Ethiopia  and  Pakistan  are  not  unique  ex- 
amples. They  are  typical  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  development  assistance  programs 
that  occurred  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Technical  assistance  Is  a  major  component 
of  these  programs.  It  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent of  official  development  assistance,  or  $2 
billion  annually.  Is  spread  over  100  countries, 
and  absorbs  tSie  energies  of  more  than  100.000 
people. 

Despite  this  growth,  technl-^al  assistance 
programs  have  been  little  more  than  an 
assortment  of  discrete  projects,  each  estl- 
nvible  In  Itself  but  be.-.ring  little  relationship 
to  the  others  or  to  any  systematic  analysis 
of  what  was  most  needed.  Technical  assist- 
ance was  considered  by  recipients  as  virtually 
a  free  good.  All  offers  were  accepted.  More 
was  better. 

Recipient  countries  have  learned,  how- 
ever, that,  while  the  foreign  experts  them- 
selves may  be  costless,  their  presence  requires 
IocjU  financing  and  the  diversion  at  re- 
sources from  other  purposes.  They  have 
found  themselves  acting  as  hoeta  for  an 
increasing  number  of  survey  teams,  high- 
level  officials  and  experts,  each  with  his  own 
requirements  for  time,  attention,  support, 
and  statistics. 

On  the  giving  end.  particularly  to  the 
United  States,  technical  assistance  h«  been 
the  target  for  chargps  of  excessive  scattera- 
tlon,  uncertain  results,  and  the  growth  of  a 
self-perpetuallng  bureaucracy.  Donor  gov- 
ernments have  been  embarrassed  to  find  that 
one  has  agreed  to  finance  a  project  which 
others  have  rejected,  or  that  several  were 
simultaneously  considering  the  same  project 
proposal  without  each  other's  knowledge. 

Gradually,  among  both  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  art,  a  recognition  has  grown 
that  technical  assistance  has  to  be  looked  at 
as  one  small  segment  of  a  larger  process:  that 
what  Is  needed  Is  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
development  needs  of  each  recipient  country, 
a  Judgment  as  to  where  and  how  technical 
assistance  can  best  contribute  to  those  fceeds, 
an  explicit  understanding  as  to  goals,  and  a 
continuous  dialogue  between  donors  and 
recipients  to  ensure  that  projects  are 
mounted  expeditiously  and  that  they  effec- 
tively meet  their  goals.  Various  attemnts  to 
achieve  these  purposes  have  been  made  over 
the  paat  twenty  years,  none  of  them  very 
satisfactory.  With  the  advent  of  country 
programming  by  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gramme, however,  a  framework  has  been 
established  within  which  effective  coordina- 
tion at  the  country  level  may  be  a  realistic 
poesiblUty. 

CONSORTIA   and   CONStTLTATrVE   CROT7PS 

The  earliest  attempts  to  tie  donors  and 
receivers  together  in  a  common  front  oc- 
curred where  the  problems  loomed  largest 
eoid  most  urgent:  India  and  Pakistan.  In 
1968,  after  informal  consultations  as  to  how 
best  to  tackle  India's  foreign  exchange  prob- 
lem, the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 


tion and  Development  Invited  interested 
donor  governments  to  sit  down  with  India 
and  work  out  a  financial  plan.  The  idea  was 
that  India  would  present  Its  requirements 
for  outside  financial  assistance  to  the  group 
to  be  screened.  Having  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  how  much  assistance  should 
reasonably  be  provided,  each  member  would 
then  adjust  his  share  until  the  total  was 
reached.  A  similar  group  was  formed  for 
Pakistan  shortly  thereafter.  The  process  of 
country-by-country  aid  coordination  was 
under  way. 

The  Development  Assistance  Committee 

Meantime,  the  donors  had  begun  meeti::g  . 
as  a  group  lu  order  to  compare  and  co- 
ordinate their  general  assistance  policies. 
The  first  such  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  1959.  The  group  met  again 
In  Tokyo  in  1960.  Nine  countries  were 
represented;  by  this  time  they  had  formally 
co.istltuted  themselves  as  the  DevelopnieiU 
Assistance  Group.  In  1961.  the  Group  was 
added  to  the  committee  structure  of  the 
Farls-based  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  which  simultaneously 
changed  its  name  to  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  aiid 
admitted  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
full  membership.  A  permanent,  full-time 
chairman  was  named  and  the  Group  { r.ow 
coixslstlng  of  twelve  members  and  called 
DAC.  the  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee) was  provided  with  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional secretariat. 

The  trends  that  had  begun  in  the  late 
fifties  continued  Into  the  sixties.  More  new 
developing  countries  emerged.  More  indus- 
trialized countries  established  International 
assistance  programs.  More  donors  Joined  the 
Development  Assistance  Conurrittee.  raising 
its  membership  to  sixteen.  The  consortium 
concept,  however,  underwent  a  metamor- 
phosis. Members  found  that  the  idea  of 
reaching  agreement  on  amounts  of  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  during  a  short  time 
frame  and  then  "pledging"  a  specific  amount 
was  too  restrictive.  In  order  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  (and  encourage  more 
countries  to  participate)  the  process  of  for- 
mal pledging  was  dropped  in  favor  of  Infor- 
mal consultations  about  requirements  and 
potential  resources.  This  procedure  found 
wide  acceptance,  and  eighteen  developing 
countries  requeste'd  that  such  "consultative 
groups"  be  established.  The  World  Bank  con-  < 
tinned  to  play  a  central  role  in  these  groups, 
usually  providing  a  chairman  and  the  docu- 
mentatlpn  on  which  the  group's  discussion 
was  based. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  problems  of 
coordinating  technical  assistance  received 
only  sporadic  attention.  In  computing  the 
resource  gap.  technical  assistance  flows  were 
usually  so  small  as  to  fall  well  within  the 
margin  of  error  for  any  one  recipient  country. 
Individual  technical  assistance  projects  also 
were  small.  The  busy  executives  who  flew  to 
Paris  for  one-  or  two-day  meetings  of  the 
consultatJve  groups  did  not  have  time  to 
linger  on- to  deal  with  the  nitty-gritty  of 
technical  ksslstance.  Scheduling  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  half  a  dozen  technicians,  ar- 
ranging for  university  admissions,  and  seeing 
to  it  that  local  budgets  contain  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  for  space  and  equipment  re- 
quirements are  not  the  stuff  of  which  Inter- 
national conferences  are  made.  As  a  result, 
the  consultative  groups,  never  tackled  tech- 
nical assistance  serloualy.  And  even  though 
the  consvdtatlve  groups  encompassed  most  of 
the  larger  aid  recipients,  the  great  majority 
of  developing  countries  were  left  out.  Even 
today,  only  four  countries  out  of  twenty-five 
on  the  UN-approved  ifst  of  the  least  devel- 
oped are  among  the  consultative  group  ooun- 
trtee. 
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Coordtnation  at  the  country  level 

The  Development  Assistance  Committee  In 
Paris  has  done  no  better.  From  time  to  time. 
It  has  addressed  Itself  to  technical  asslstanoe 
problems,  but  the  nature  of  Its  representa- 
tion. Its  remoteness  from  operational  prob- 
lems and  the  proclivities  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers precluded  It  from  dealing  in  anything 
but  general  policy.  In  fact.  It  quickly  recog- 
nized Its  own  limitations,  and  as  an  experl- 
Aient  early  in  Its  history  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  a  "Uttle  DAC"  In  ThaUand 
to  do  some  on-the-spot  coordinating.  A 
country-level  committee  at  which  embassies 
of  the  donors  were  represented,  and  which 
was  to  be  chaired  by  a  local  ambassador,  was 
established  In  1963.  For  the  past  ten  years, 
it  has  met  with  officials  of  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment and  reviewed  their  development  plans. 
Since  there  was  also  a  consultative  group  for 
ThaUand  chaired  by  the  World  Bank,  the 
local  committee  has  made  technical  assist- 
ance the  focus  of  most  of  its  attention. 

The  Thai  experiment  was  not  repeated,  al- 
though similar  committees,  unrelated  to  DAC, 
appeared  in  other  developing  countries.  A 
few  DAC  members  feared  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  conunlttees  under  DAS 
auspices  might  give  rise  to  expectations  that 
the  Committee  /as  becoming  an  operational 
body.  However,  an  awareness  of  the  gap  in 
technical  assistance  coordination  continued 
to  grow,  and  in  1966  DAC  Issued  its  first 
"Ouldellnes  for  Coordination  of  Technical 
Assistance,"  These  guidelines  asserted  that 
"The  coordination  of  external  technical  as- 
sistance must  be  carried  out  'on-the-spot' 
and  is  ultimately  a  matter  for  the  authori- 
ties of  the  beneficiary  countries  themselves." 
They  urged  the  eetabllshmert  by  each  re- 
cipient govmment  of  a  central  office  to  do 
the  Job. 

Five  years  later,  DAC  Issued  a  second  state- 
ment along  slmUar  lines,  stating  that  "a  fresh 
effort  is  desirable  to  Improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  multilateral  and  bilateral  aid  at  the 
local  level."  It  distinguished  betvroen  local 
meetings  to  "exchange  views  and  information 
on  specific  requests  for  assistance  of  various 
kinds,  on  donors'  Intentions  and  current  pro- 
grams, and  on  practical  problems  of  imple- 
mentation," and  meetings  of  Consortia  and 
Consultative  Groups,  which  deal  with 
"broader  issues."  As  In  the  previous  guide- 
lines, the  reorient  government  was  consid- 
ered to  be  responsible  for  coordination  In  the 
first  instance,  but  the  new  guidelines  pro- 
vided that  "In  countries  where  no  effective 
coordination  arrangements  are  currently 
functioning,  the  representatives  of  the  major 
International  donors,  notably  the  UNDP  or 
the  IBRD  or  if  they  are  not  available  in  par- 
ticular cases,  the  representatives  of  a  bilat- 
eral or  other  multilateral  donor,  may  take  the 
initiative  to  get  coordination  arrangements 
organized." 

Meantime,  the  IBRD  had  also  recognized 
that  Its  consultative  groups  were  not 
equlpjjed  to  cope  with  local  technical  assist- 
ance problems.  Early  in  1971,  the  World  Bank 
issued  a  policy  statement  which  noted  the 
need  to  supplement  consortia  and  consulta- 
tive groups  with  coordinating  groups  at  the 
country  level  which  would  "discuss  Individual 
technical  assistance  and  prelnvestment  activ- 
ities and  requests  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
dtipUcation  and  ensuring  that  the  assistance 
provided  in  these  fields  Is  virell  adapted  to  the 
recipient  country's  Investment  program  and 
its  overall  development  strategy." 

The  results  of  the  various  Initiatives  taken 
during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  were  spotty. 
No  Institutionalized  pattern  for  coordination 
at  the  local  level  appeared.  Whatever  hap- 
pened In  IndiTldual  countries  appeared  to 
depend  more  on  the  personalities  Involved 
than  on  anyeonsensus  as  to  what  was  needed 
or  how  to  go  about  It. 

In  rare  cases,  recipient  governments  let  it 


be  known  that  they  preferred  to  deal  bilat- 
erally with  donors  and  looked  with  disfavor 
on  any  group  effort  which  might  affe:;t  their 
ability  to  negotiate  on  an  individual  basis. 
In  other  (also  rare)  cases,  recipient  govern- 
ments set  up  special  organizational  units  to 
coordinate  technical  assistance  on  a  goveru- 
mental-wide  basis  and  met  regularly  wiih 
donors  both  Individually  and  as  a  group.  (In 
a  few  cases,  this  process  went  beyond  project 
planning  into  Joint  evaluation  sessions  on 
ongoing  projects.)  In  moet  recipient  coun- 
tries, however,  the  coordination  process  was 
unstructured,  haphazard  and  barely  ade- 
quate. Typically,  the  representative  of  one  of 
tlie  major  donors  would  caU  for  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  other  donors,  usually  Ihviting 
a  representative  of  the  recipient  government. 
This  might  then  become  a  monthly  affair, 
with  the  host  changing  each  month.  Or  it 
might  not  again  occur  until  one  of  the  local 
representatives  felt  Impelled  by  some  poten- 
tial or  current  problem  to.  consult  his 
colleagues. 

In  1970,  after  polling  Its  membership, 
DAC  reported  that  some  type  of  coordina- 
tion was  taking  place  at  the  local  level  in 
31  developing  countries.  Of  these,  leader- 
ship for  19  groups  was  provided  by  bilateral 
donors;  the  UNDP  led  six  groups,  the  recipi- 
ent country  five,  and  the  EBRD  one.  Two  re- 
cipient countries  were  reported  to  be  nega- 
tively disposed  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  mechanism.  The  absence  of  any  generally 
recognized  Institutional  device,  despite  the 
wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  need  for  such 
a  device,  had  left  the  field  to  chance  and 
the  movement  of  personalities. 

PROBLEMS    OF    COORDINATION 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  no  clear 
pattern  of  donor  organization  has  emerged 
at  the  country  level.  Foremost  is  the  sen- 
sitivity of  donors  to  fears  of  the  developing 
countries  that  donors  are  "ganging  up"  on 
them. 

The  only  formally  organized  donor  group 
in  existence — the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD — ^has  assiduously 
avoided  dealing  with  specific  countries  and 
projects.  Some  donors,  the  most  vocal  of 
which  are  the  Dutch,  object  as  a  matter 
of  principle  to  any  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  prospects  of  a  recipi- 
ent in  its  absence.  Thus,  even  if  it  were 
thought  to  b©  desirable,  the  practical  pros- 
pect of  getting  the  rich  countries  to  agree 
to  Institutionalize  donor  groups  at  the 
country  level  Is  remote. 

Their  reluctance  Is  hardly  surprising.  In 
dozens  of  International  conferences,  spokes- 
men for  the  developing  countries  have  made 
It  abundantly  clear  that  they  mean  to  be 
consulted  when  discussions  affecting  them 
take  place.  The  enlargement  of  the  IMF's 
Group  of  Ten  Into  a  Group  of  Twenty  to 
include  the  developing  countries  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  reality.  Even  a  luncheon 
meeting  among  donors  has  produced  objec- 
tions in  some  countries  which  are  especially 
sensitive   on   this  subject. 

Another  factor  which  works  against  the 
establishment  of  such  groups  at  the  coun- 
try level  is  the  wide  variation  among  donors 
In  the  administrative  arrangements  by 
which  aid  Is  delivered.  The  U.S.  aid  program 
has  been  administered  by  overseas  staffs  of 
some  size.  Other  donors  administer  their 
programs  from  home  offices,  supplemented 
by  official  visits  to  the  recipient  country.  Still 
others  depend  on  local  embassy  per.5onnel. 
It  has  not  proved  easy  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  such  a  disparate  group  in  regular 
local  meetings,  or  to  generate  an  effective 
dialogue  when  It  does  assemble. 

De.''plte  their  Inhibitions  and  the  problem 
of  maintaining  Interest,  donors  wIU  un- 
doubtedly wish  "from  time  to  time  to  have 
some  informal  contact  at  the  country  level 
to  compare  notes  and  exchange  ideas.  This 


need  can  be  satlsfled  without  difficulty  by 
personal  meetings,  telephone  caUs,  and  the 
exchange  of  documents.  But  the  Idea  of  in- 
stitutionallzfiig  the  work  of  an  exclusive 
donor  group  at  the  country  level  has  proved 
to  be  unviable  and  probably  Is  undesirable 
as  well. 

The  casual  and  haphazard  a-ay  in  which 
teclvnical  assistance  has  been  coordinated  to 
date  has  provided  only  minimum  assurance 
to  donors  that  their  resources  are  being  fo- 
cused on  urgent  priority  problems.  But  the 
fact  that  technical  assistance — despite  Its 
growth — is  still  only  ar  thin  veneer  on  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries  has 
served  to  prevent  serious  international  bloop- 
ers. Where  the  veneer, becomes  thicker,  as 
in  family  planning.  XJae  risk  is  greater.  In  one 
developing  country,  a  team  arriving  to  sur- 
vey famUy  plannUig  needs  was  almost,  but 
not  quite,  met  at  the  airport  by  the  depart- 
ing members  of  a  team  that  had  just  com- 
pleted a  similar  survey,  without  either  being 
aware  of  the  work  of  the  other.  And  in 
an  African  country  where  water  Is  scarce, 
there  are  already  several  agencies  at  woA  on 
projects  that  depend  on  a  single  river,  with- 
out anyone  having  bothered  to  fijid  out  how 
much  irrigation  and  power  the  river  can  pro- 
vide before  It  dries  up.  These  obvious  mis- 
calculations, while  regrettable,  do  not  pro- 
vide the  main  rationale  for  better  coordina- 
tion, however,  since  it  would  be  possible  to 
mount  hundreds  of  projects  with  little  dupli- 
cation or  conflict.  What  Is  needed  is  a  sys- 
tem for  ensuring.  Insofar  as  i>osslble,  that 
the  limited  resources  that  are  available  are 
targeted  on  priority  problems. 

A  model  arrangement  would  Involve  at 
least  three  basic  elements.  First,  a  long-term 
plan  for  outside  assistance,  extracted  from 
the  national  development  plan  and  con- 
verted Into  costed,  time-phased,  goal -ori- 
ented projects,  shown  in  order  of  relative 
priority;  second,  a  catalogue  of  past  and 
present  technical  assistance  activities  of  all 
donors,  on  which  future  activities  could  be- 
based;  and  third,  a  regular  schedule  of  meet- 
ings between  the  recipient  country  and  do- 
nors, at  which  future  activity  could  be  plan- 
ned and  past  difficulties  Identified  and  miti- 
gated. 

COORDINATION    BV    HOST    GOVERNMENTS 

If  the  case  for  Inslitutionallzlng  techni- 
cal assistance  coordination  at  the  country 
level  is  compelling,  and  If  donor  groups  are 
ruled  out,  what  Is  a  feasible  alternative?  In 
the  last  analysis,  only  the  host  country  can 
effectively  perform  this  function;  for  It  alone 
has  access  to  the  Information  required  fcr 
decision-making  and  the  authority  to  set 
priorities  In  the  use  of  its  own  resources. 

In  view  of  t;ie  variety  of  aid  available 
from  more  than  twenty  donor  countries  ai.d 
assorted  International  Institutions  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  It  Is  remarkable  that  only  a 
handful  of  recipient  governments  has  estab- 
lished effective  machinery  for  assessing  as- 
sistance needs,  documenting  them,  and  pre- 
senting them  in  an  orderly 'fashion.  Tj-pically, 
donor  agencies  have  learned  of  potential  as- 
sistance projects  from  anyone  of  dozens  of 
local  institutions  or  ministries.  They  ema- 
nate as  frequently  frcm  casual  conversations 
as  from  formal  ana).'"sls  and  presentation. 
They  may  or  may  not  have  to  pas.<;  throxijh 
some  central  clearing  hov.s?.  Some  reclriKnt 
governments  do  not  even  have  a  rec:rd  of  the 
assistance  projects  currently  under  way  v,ilh- 
In  their  borders,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
a  clear  idea  of  what  forel^^n  resources  c.i'j 
do  for  them  In  the  future,  cr  a  catalogue  of 
project  proposa  s  ready  to  be  presented. 

Altho'jgh  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
In  most  developing  countries  Is  acute.  It 
would  seem  eminently  worthwhile  to  devote 
some  of  those  scarce  resources  to  the  staffing 
of  a  unit  whose  function  would  be  to  Identify 
the  needs  of  the  country  for  outside  assist- 
ance and  shape  those  needs  Into  preliminary 
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project  proposals.  Such  a  staff  could  also 
keep  a  close  watch  on  ongoing  projects,  and 
adjust  or  end  projects  which  wer»  falling 
short  of  their  goals.  A  modest  Investment  in 
monitoring  existing  projects  and  In  main- 
taining a  stream  of  new  and  attractive  proj- 
ect proposals  would  likely  pay  dividends  out 
of  all  proportion  to  Its  cost.  Since  the  devel- 
opment of  a  staff  capable  of  performing  this 
function  Is  essential  to  an  effective  dialogue, 
donors  should  not  hesitate  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  get  it  operating.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  8p>ealc  authoritatively,  it  should 
occupy  a  strategic  spot  in  the  recipient's  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy — preferably  In  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office. 

A  number  of  developing  countries  have 
recognized  the  potential  returns  from  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  donors  and  have  al- 
ready developed  this  capability  or  are  well 
on  the  way  to  doing  so.  In  Lesotho,  the  Cen- 
tral Planning  Office  processes  all  requests  for 
outside  assistance,  with  the  help  of  UNDP 
personnel.  In  Malaysia,  all  technical  and  cap- 
ital assistance  Is  coordinated  though  the 
Economlc^lannlng  Unit  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's IDep^rtment.  In  Panama,  all  assistance 
requests' are  processed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance of  the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  In  Colombia,  the  National  De- 
partment of  Planning  is  a  fully  functioning 
and  effective  mechanism  for  aid  coordina- 
tion and  control.  Other  countries  are  moving 
in  this  direction,  while  struggling  against  the 
usual  problems  of  Inadequate  budgets  and 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Not  the  least 
of  the  problems  encourftered  is  the  tendency 
of  donors  and  specialized  agencies  to  want 
to  deal  directly  with  potential  clients  rather 
than  through  a  central  clearing  house.  One 
developing  country  felt  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  donors  to  respect  the  authority  of 
Ita  central  coordinating  authority  rather 
than  work  around  It. 

Meeting  with  donors 
An  effective  coordinating  staff  armed  with 
a  clear  plan  of  action  need  not  hesitate  to 
meet  with  donors  singly  or  in  groups.  Group 
sessions  have  distinct  advantages.  The  host 
country  has  a  captive  and  receptive  audience, 
and  Is  able  at  one  time  to  lay  out  the  whole 
range  of  Its  needs  to  both  actual  and  poten- 
tial donors,  A  meeting  arranged  by  the  host 
country  will  usually  prompt  donor  countries 
and  aid  agencies  to  send  special,  high-level 
representatives.  To  dramatize  its  presenta- 
tion, the  recipient  might  arrange  annual 
"donor  sessions,"  with  give  and  take  freely 
Invited.  Such  a  meeting  should  have  as  docu- 
mentation a)  an  up-dated  version  of  the 
national  plan,  b)  a  list  of  ongoing  projects 
supported  by  donors  with  comment  on  the 
progress  of  each,   and   c)    a   description   of 


One  country  uses  the  announcement  of  its 
three-year  economic  plan  as  the  occasion 
to  assemble  such  a  group,  and  has  repeated 
the  process  for  three  successive  plans.  Hon- 
duras and  Ouyana  have  sponsored  meetings 
of  donors  very  much  edong  tl\p  lines  de- 
scribed. In  Africa,  Rwanda  and  Lesotho,  two 
of  the  "least  developed"  countries  which 
have  been  largely  overlooked  by  donors,  have 
recently  assembled  such  gatherings.  Most  of 
these  countries  have  enlisted  outside  help. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plan  Itself,  of 
background  data,  or  of  lists  of  projects  for 
which  financing  Is  sought.  In  Lesotho  and 
Rwanda,  the  UNDP  offered  Its  help  In  set- 
ting up  the  meetings. 

THE    UNDP    PBOCSAMMING    PROCESS 

After  twenty  years  of  scattered  and  spo- 
radic attempts  to  achieve  coordination  at 
the  local  level,  a  system  is  now  evolving 
which  gives  promise  that  better  results  may 
be  on  the  way.  This  is  the  UNDP  country 
programming  process,  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
Country  progranuning  was  a  key  elemem. 
in  the  UNDP  reforms  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Jackson  in  1909.  The  country  program  was; 
to  be  a  comprehensive  document,  embracing 
all  the  elements  of  the  UN  development  sys- 
tem and  tied  to  the  recipient's  own  devel- 
opment plan.  Almost  wistfully,  the  report 
of  Sir  Robert  Jackson  statee  that 

"Ideally,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  in- 
dividual country,  and  providing  always  that 
the  governments  so  desired,  such  a  Joint 
programming  process  sliould  Involve  not  only 
the  various  components  of  the  UN  system 
but  also  all  significant  sources  of  bilateral 
or  regionally-based  cooperation  from  out- 
side the  system.  In  this  way.  the  country 
concerned  would  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
total  external  contribution  likely  to  be 
available  for  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives set  out  in  its  national  plan.  There  would 
also  be  advantages  for  the  UN  system,  since 
its  own  role  would  be  clearly  defined  In  re- 
lation to  all  the  other  linking  efforts,  inter- 
nal and  external,  and  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  overlapping.  Coordination,  in 
other  words,  instead  of  taking  place  on  an 
ad  hoc  and  somewhat  haphazard  basis 
as  at  present,  would  also  become  a  long- 
range  operation  and  correspondingly  more 
effective." 

In  practice,  actual  results  give  promise  of 
at  least  partially  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  the 
authors  of  the  Jackson  study.  Although  the 
process  has  been  different  in  each  country, 
depending  partly  on  the  personalities  of  local 
UN  representatives  and  partly  on  the  wishes 
and  capabilities  of  the  host  governments, 
tliere  appears  to  have  been  far  more  extensive 
consultation  between  donors  and  recipients 
during  the  past  few  yesLTS  than  ever  before. 
It  also  appears  that,  at  least  in  some  coun- 


projects  for  which  donor  financing  is  being      tries,  the  UNDP  country  programming  proc 

sought.  If  a  national  plan  has  not  been  pre-      "  

pared,  a  background  paper  dealing  with  the 
general  economic  situation  and  giving  de- 
tails on  the  most  important  sectors  of  the 
economy  should  be  made  available. 

Such  a  session  could  well  last  two  or  three 
*ays,  with  the  discussion  broken  down 
among  sectors.  It  could  be  followed  by  bi- 
lateral talks  between  Individual  donors  and 
the  recipient  on  l)oth  on-going  and  proposed 
projects.  It  Is  unlikely  that  donors  would 
welcome  open  discussion  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  their  current  projects;  these  could 
follow  the  open  session,  with  on-the-spot 
decisions  to  continue,  modify,  or  close  out 
particular  projects.  Since  such  a  meeting 
would  bring  donors  together,  it  Is  inevlUble 
that  Informal  consultation  would  occur 
among  them  at  luncheons  and  in  the  corri- 
dors, but  primary  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  donors  were  encouraged  to  meet  the 
.most  urgent  needs,  and  for  avoiding  over- 
lap and  conflict,  would  rest  with  the 
recipient. 

There  have  already  been  examples  of  the 
use  of  this  device  by  developing  countries. 


ess  may  provide  the  opportunity  to  institu- 
tionalize the  procedures  by  which  technical 
assistance  coordination  t«Lkes  place  at  the 
country  level. 

The  UNDP  Is  clearly  not  rushing  into  the 
vacuum,  however.  A  strong  note  of  caution 
characterizes  the  instructions  issued  by 
UNDP  headquarters  to  the  tJNDP  staff.  "The 
coordination  of  other  assistance  Inputs," 
reads  the  UNDP  country  programming  guide- 
lines, "whether  from  the  United  Nations  or 
outside  it.  In  the  UNDP  country  program- 
ming process,  will  largely  depend  on  the  [re- 
cipient] government's  position  in  each  case. 
The  Resident  Representative  will  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  helping  the  Government  to  bring 
about  or  to  Improve  coordination,  especially 
In  relation  to  specific  inputa  In  specific  areas." 

This  language  is  super-cautious,  designed 
as  it  must  be  to  avoid  offense  to  any  of  the 
hundred-odd  recipient  countries  with  which 
the  UNDP  must  deal.  The  content  of  the 
country  program  Itself,  however,  requires 
that  facts  and  figures  on  total  aid  activities 
taking  place  in  the  recipient  country  tie  com- 
piled. Table  I  of  the  country  program  sub- 


mission Is  a  projection  of  technical  assist- 
ance resources  estimated  to  be  available 
each  year  for  five  years  from  a)  bilateral 
donors,  b)  multilateral  programs  other  than 
UNDP  and  the  UN  Organizations,  c)  UN  reg- 
ular programs,  and  d)  UNDP. 

While  UNDP  Resident  Repjesentatlves  had 
previously  been  expected  to  report  on  other 
donor  activity,  their  reports  were  spotty.  Now 
for  the  first  time,  the  country  program  pro- 
vides a  framework  within  which  Informa- 
tion about  what  all  donors  are  doing  becomes 
an  essential  element  of  the  program  itself. 
The  aggregate  figures  required  in  the  coun- 
try program  submission  are  presumably  built 
up  from  sepOTate  -entries.  Some  recipient 
governments  may  be  adding  up  these  sep- 
arate entries  for  the  first  time  and  only 
thus  become  conscious  of  the  variety  and 
magnitude  of  the  technical  assistance  avail- 
able and  utUlzed  by  it.  In  fact,  some  coun- 
try program  submissions  have  gone  well  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  UNDP  direc- 
tive. They  contain  lists  of  technical  assist- 
ance projects  by  title  and  donor,  and  show 
amounts  and  projected  commitments. 

Information  as  to  what  is  actually  in  proc- 
ess or  planned  is.  of  course,  the  first  pre- 
requisite to  coordination.  In  the  past,  this 
information  has  been  provided  mainly  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  informal  exchange  of 
program  documents.  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Mission  Directors,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  encouraged  to  make  their 
program  documents  available  to  UNDP  Resi- 
dent Representatives,  who,  in  turn,  are  in- 
structed to  make  their  documents  available 
to  local  bUateral  representatives  unless  the 
recipient  government  objects.  Only  for  the 
Colombo  Plan  countries  has  a  systematic  ef- 
fort been  made  to  catalogue  ongoing  projects. 
In  a  few  Instances,  such  catalogues  have  been 
produced  by  Resident  Representatives  or  US. 
AID  Missions,  but' since  no  one  felt  respons- 
ible for  keeping  them  current,  they  became 
quickly  out-dated. 

A    BASIS    FOB    BETTER    COORDINATION 

The  UNDP  programming  process  now  pro- 
vides a  possible  mstltutlonal  framework  for 
the  coordination  of  technical  assistance  at 
the  country  level,  although  there  is  still  some 
way  to  go.  First,  by  requiring  the  recipient  to 
focus  its  attention  periodically  on  a  broad 
range  of  development  problems  and  come  up 
with  a  long-term  plan  for  the  use  of  UNDP 
resources,  it  encourages  the  host  government 
to  develop  centralized  expertise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  assistance,  i.e.,  to  create  an 
organizational  unit  with  at  least  some  co- 
ordinating authority. 

Second,  it  provides  a  basis  for  the  regular 
compilation  of  technical  assistance  data  by 
country  and  covering  all  doners.'  Informa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  a  minimum  requirement 
for  better  coordination.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  it  would  also  provide  a  valuable  ref- 
erence as  to  what  had  been  attempted  in  tlie 
past.  In  the  technical  aslatance  field,  mem- 
ories are  short  and  turnover  is  heavy;  as  a 
result,  many  lessons  have  had  to  be  learned 
over  and  over. 

Third,  it  encourages  the  host  government 
and  UNDP  Resident  Representatives  to  keep 
all  donors  juid  agencies  operating  within  the 
country  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  plan- 
ning and  to  involve  them,  If  possible.  Thus, 
local  donor  and  agency  representatives  may 
be  thrown  together  for  discussion  purposes. 
In  the  process  of  reviewing  and  commentmg 
on  the  proposals  for  UNDP  financing,  other 
donors  are  encouraged  to  share  information 
atx>ut  their  own  plans. 


>  The  UN  has  been  slowly  working  its  way 
toward  a  listing  of  UN  projects  by  country 
over  the  past  several  years.  An  ambitious  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  create  an  Inter-agency 
management  information  system.  As  a  first 
step,  the  framework  for  a  Common  Register 
of  Projects  (CORE)  is  being  developed  In  Sri 
Lanka.  Kenya  and  Peru. 
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Pourth,  In  addition  to  the  flve-year  pro- 
gram cycle.  It  calls  for  periodic  program  re- 
views to  evaluate  the  totality  of  the  UNDP 
program,  to  make  such  adjustments  as  are 
necessary,  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  next  pro- 
gram cycle.  Such  reviews  are  a  crucial  fea- 
ture of  any  active  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. With  little  additional  effort,  they  could 
also  be  made  the  occasion  for  the  kind  of 
periodic  donors  meeting  described  above  to 
which  all  current  and  potential  donors  are 
invited.  Such  an  effort  would  be  invaluable 
to  small  donors  who  do  not  maintain  aid 
personnel  abroad  and  whose  Intelligence 
about  local  needs  and  conditions  is  limited. 
It  would  serve  the  recipient  by  focusing 
donor  attention  on  its  aid  requirements,  at 
the  same  time  prompting  It  to  assess  theni 
carefully  and  present  them  persuasively.  EsA 
seutial  to  the  success  of  such  periodic  ses-i 
sions,  of  course,  would  be  the  existence  of  a ' 
staff  unit  within  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  recipient  government  which  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  government's  plans,  re- 
sources, and  needs,  could  translate  that  in- 
formation into  specific  projects  which  would 
be  attractive  to  technical  assistance  donors, 
and  had  the  time  and  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  donors  and  point  them  In  the  right  di- 
rection. This  is  not  an  easy  assignment,  but 
it  Is  essential  to  effective  technical  assist- 
ance programming. 

In  historical  terms,  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ments and  International  Institutions  can 
play  a  major  role  in  expediting  the  transfer 
of  Ideas  and  technologies  from  one  culture 
to  another  is  new.  There  Is  still  much  to 
learn  about  how  the  process  works,  and 
neither  donors  nor  recipients  can  afford  to 
let  pass  an  opportunity  to  pool  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
work  more  effectively.  The  UNDP  country 
programming  process  has  provided  such  an 
opportunity.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
recipients  and  donors  will  seize  it. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY  COMMENDED 
BY    CHARLESTON    GAZETTE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  with  us,  in  active  debate  and  a  full 
schedule  of  productive  work,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

Earlier  today,  in  the  Democratic  con- 
ference, our  able  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  expressed  his  pleasure  that 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota  was  vigor- 
ous and  possessed  of  leadership  qualities 
for  which  American  citizens  are  grateful. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  enjoyed  a  per- 
sonal and  oCBcial  friendship  with  the 
Senator  since  1946. 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  in  an 
editorial,  on  April  19,  1974,  has  declared 
that  "Humphrey  serves  well"  and  that 
he  is  "one  of  the  Congress  hardest  work- 
ing, most  innovating  lawmakers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)    Gazette, 
Apr.  19,  1974] 

ECMPHRSY  SEBVES  WELL 

The  Happy  Warrior — that's  Sen.  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey — Is  back  at  work,  feeling, 
he  says  with  his  usual  effervescence,  better 
than  be  has  felt  In  years. 

For  the  last  four  months  Mlnnesoti^'s  senior 
senator  has  been  undergoing  radiation  to 
treat  a  possible  cancer  of  the  bladder. 

The  U.S.  Senate  basnt  been  quite  the  same 
-during  his  absence. 

Sen.  Humphrey  long  has  been  one  of  Con- 


gress's hardest  working,  most  innovative  law- 
makers. He  arrived  In  Washington  directly 
from  the  mayor's  office  in  Minneapolis,  where 
he  established  himself  among  the  progres- 
sive, best  mayors  In  the  country. 

As  a  brash  young  senator,  anxious  to  make 
his  mark.  It  took  him  a  while  to  exert  any 
pressure  upon  that  hallowed,  plckled-in- 
tradltion  legislative  body,  but  eventually  he 
became  one  of  the  nation's  most  powerful, 
influential  legislators. 

Then,  he  was  bitten  by  the  presidential 
bug  so  badly  that  he  sought  to  be  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  vice  president.  Successful 
in  this  quest,  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  sup- 
port the  most  unpopular  war  In  American 
history  and  to  commit  himself  to  policies 
many  of  his  warmest  supporters  found 
totally  unacceptable.  Nevertheless,  he  perse- 
vered and  did  what  vice  president  are  re- 
quired to  do:  serve  their  masters  loyally. 

But  that's  another  story. 

Sen.  Humphrey  Is  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  after  his  recen'.,  illness.  We  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  service  to  the  nation. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1208— ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  COMMISSION  ON  VET- 
ERANS' RIGHTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  legislation,  amend- 
ment No.  1208,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  House-passed  GI  bill  legislation, 
H.R.  12628,  to  establish  an  Independent 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Rights  outside 
the  VA.  Also  pending  in  committee  is  S. 
2874,  in  which  I  have  joined  with  Senator 
Hartke  and  other  committee  members, 
to  increase  GI  bill  rates  by  23  percent, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  an  out- 
side watchdog  agency  such  as  this  Com- 
mission on  Veterans'  Rights  is  needed  to 
correct  the  record  of  nonperformance, 
Insensltlvity,  political  manipvaation. 
management  by  cronyism,  and  abdica- 
tion of  moral  leadership  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  VA  over  the  past  5  years, 
and  to  Insure  that  this  tragic  record  is 
not  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon's  an- 
noimcement  on  March  31  that  he  was 
establishing  a  number  of  ad  hoc  groups 
to  look  into  matters  regarding  veterans' 
rights  and  benefits  is  far  too  little,  far 
too  late,  and  far  too  inadequate.  On 
March  31,  the  President  directed  the  In- 
cumbent VA  Administrator.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  to  conduct  a  personal  tour  of 
VA  hospitals  and  clinics  EUid  report  his 
findings  in  60  days  to  the  White  House. 
At  a  meeting  this  past  Monday,  April  22, 
with  the  White  House  Chief  of  Staff. 
Alexander  E.  Halg,  on  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Veterans'  Administration,  I 
was  assured  that  this  responsibility  had 
been  removed  from  Mr.  Johnson  and 
placed  in  the  hands,  where  any  such 
resiranslbillty  for  VA  medical  programs 
belongs,  of  the  VA's  new  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  John  D.  Chase. 

On  March  31,  the  President  also  or- 
dered the  creation  of  a  special  manage- 
ment team  to  "take  a  hsu-d  look"  at  the 
services  provided  by  the  VA  as  well  eis 
the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet-level  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Services  within  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council. 

This  kind  of  investigation  Is  just  more 
of  the  same,  the  administration  investi- 
gating   Itself.    Only    an    independent 


investigation  and  a  continuing  moni- 
toring and  oversight  of  VA  and  other 
governmental  activities  affecting  vet- 
erans— free  from  the  influence  of  those 
being  investigated  and  monitored — can 
restore  public  confidence  and  maintain 
public  confidence  in  the  VA  and  in  other 
programs  affecting  veterans. 

The  VA  has  enormous  responsibilities 
withiin  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
f sif-reaching  impact  on  millions  of  Amer- 
icahs.  With  188,000  employees,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  second  only  to 
the  Defense  Department  in  size ;  it  has  a 
budget  of  $13.6  billion,  the  third  largest 
of  any  Federal  agency;  and  VA  programs 
affect  the  Uves  and  welfare  of  97  million 
American  veterans  and<nembers  of  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  in  my 
remarks  on  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
March  29,  1974,  the  American  people 
liave  not  done  enough  and  have  not 
cared  enough  about  the  problems  of  re- 
turning veterans.  Although  many  good 
laws  and  substantial  appropriations  have 
been  enacted  over  the  last  5  years  by 
Congress — over  staunch  VA  and  admin- 
istration opposition — these  programs 
have  not  been  effectively  implemented 
nor  have  they  gone  far  enough  to  deal 
with  the  real  problems  confronting  most 
Vietnam  era  veterans — education,  jobs, 
housing,  health  care,  and  ^mple  justice. 

Much  of  the  blame  low  this,  in  my 
judgment,  lies  with  the  fact  that  the 
governmental  structure  iipposes  almost 
czar-like  control  over  VA  "affairs  on  one 
politically-appointed  oflBcial.  The  moni- 
toring activities  and  investigation  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission 
on  Veterans'  Rights  would  prolade  Im- 
mediate public  accountabihty  of  an  in- 
sulated VA  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  If 
Congress  is  going  to  make  proper  deci- 
sions on  behalf  of  sick  and  disabled 
veterans — and  veterans  requiring  GI  bill 
educational  and  training  assistance  and 
home  loans — we  need  to  know  how  much 
the  experts  at  the  VA  say  they  need  and 
why  they  feel  they  need  it  as  well  as  how 
much  budget-cutters  at  OMB  say  they 
should  get  and  why. 

CHANGE    IN    I.BAPEBSHn'    AT    VA 

Mr.  President,  at  the  White  House 
meeting  this  past  Monday  with  General 
Halg  to  which  I  made  reference  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  those  of  us  in  attendance 
were  given  certain  assurances,  and  cer- 
tain general  agreements  occurred.  The 
matters  which  were  agreed  upon  in  that 
meeting  were  generally  summarized  in  a 
statement  which  I  released  to  the  press 
on  Monday.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  appropriate  excerpts 
from  this  statement  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  Or  U.S.  Senatok 
Alan  Cranston 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.)    today 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

This  afternoon.  In  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  met  with  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  Alexander  E.  Halg  on  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Veterans  Administration. 
•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  basis  of  our  discussions  and  agree- 
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ments  reached  this  afternooa,  I  am  post- 
poning temporarily  the  oversight  hearings. 
.  scheduled  for  this  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  on 
the  adralnlstratlon  of  the  VA's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

I  believe  that  the  deep  problem  of  lack  of 
leadership  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
will  now  t>e  resolved. 

The  first  and  Immediate  step  has  been 
taken — reUevlng  Donald  Johnson,  present  VA 
Administrator,  of  responsibility  for  survey- 
ing conditions  In  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals.  I  have  been  assured  by  General 
Halg  that  the  next  step,  which  Is  to  be  taken 
not  later  than  Friday  of  next  week,  will  be 
an  announcement  regarding  the  future  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  which  will  be 
of  enormous  Importance  to  the  well-being 
ot  the  29  million  veterans  and  their  58  mU- 
Uon  family  members  in  our  nation. 

General  Halg,  acting  at  the  President's  di- 
rection, requested  this  afternoon's  meeting 
to  Initiate  discussions  with  us  In  order  to 
find  a  way  to  resolve  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties facing  the  VA  In  its  medical  program  as 
well  as  Its  benefits  program. 

At  the  meeting  General  Halg  proposed  and 
we  agreed  that  further  meetings  woxUd  take 
place  In  the  next  two  weeks  between  us,  our 
staffs  and  representatives  of  the  President 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  long-  and  short-terra 
changes  at  the  VA  In  order  to  give  It  the 
capacity  to  deal  effectively  and  comps.-^slon- 
ately  with  these  problems.  The  goal  Is  to  re- 
inforce the  professional  Integrity  and  control 
of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, to  remove  VA  declslon-maklng  as  far 
as  poBBlble  from  partisan  political  considera- 
tions and  to  make  tlie  VA  an  apolitical  insti- 
tution, and  to  Increase  the  VA's  independence 
within  the  federal  government.  We  must  en- 
sure that,  to  the  maximum  extent  humanly 
possible,  the  VA.  In  the  performance  of  Its 
mission  of  service  to  America's  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  will  be  characterized  by 
the  greatest  degree  of  responsiveness  to  the 
Individual  and  collective  problems,  concerns. 
and  needs  of  all  of  America's  veterans,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  recently  returned  from 
aervlce. 

Although  I  remain  extremely  concerned 
about  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  precipitated  the  untimely  retirement 
as  Chief  Medical  Director  of  Dr.  Marc  J.  Mus- 
Bcr  only  three  months  after  his  reappolnt- 
JDMa.\  for  a  new  four-year  term  in  that  poel- 
tlon,  w»  were  aasured  by  Oeneral  Halg  this 
■fterooon  tiiat  the  new  Chlet  Medlctil  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  John  D.  Chaae — a  quaUfled  career  VA 
professional — will  maintain  completely  open 
lines  of  communication  with  us  and  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  that  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  will  be  operated  In  a  totally  non- 
partisan manner. 

The  forthcoming  meetings.  I  believe,  hold 
great  promise  of  resolving  the  Impasse  which 
precipitated  the  oversight  hearings  originally 
scheduled  for  this  week. 

Our  meeting  today  has  been  the  first  direct 
sign  that  the  President  has  come  to  grips 
wltb  the  absolutely  massive  nature  of  the 
VA's  problems  and  that  he  wishes  to  resolve 
these  problems  In  the  most  rapid  and  effec- 
tive manner  and  to  do  ao  Jointly  with  Con- 
gressional leadership.  I  welcome  this  sign  and 
this  opportunity  to  participate  In  so  vital  a 
process. 
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million  family  members  in  our  Nation" — 
was  the  one  that  occurred  that  very  eve- 
ning. On  that  evening  'Veterans'  Affairs 
Administrator.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  re- 
leased a  statement  to  the  press  indicating 
that  he  had  told  General  Halg  that  he 
intended  to  submit  his  resignation  to  the 
President  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  aJiead  now  is 
obviously  for  the  President  to  find  a  suc- 
cessor as  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  lead- 
ership and  morale  can  be  restored  to 
that  agency  in  the  most  effective  and 
expeditious  manner.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  an  individual  will  be  found  by  the 
end  of  thla  week  and  that  arrangements 
will  be  80)16  to  be  worked  out  so  tliat  he 
will  be  able  to  serve  ais  acting  Admin- 
istrator during  the  period  pending  his 
confirmation  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate, 
on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  possible  thing 
tliat  could  happen  in  terms  of  a  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  be 
for  the  President  to  nominate  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  intellect,  com- 
passion, management  skill  and  leadership 
potential  who  Is  not  identified  with  any 
particular  partisan  political  activity.  I 
believe  that  the  Wliite  House  has  in  mind 
these  qualities,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  successful  in  finding  such  a  person. 

This  morning,  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  excellent  ed- 
itorial with  respect  to  the  need  for  re- 
newed leadership  at  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full  text 
of  this  editorial  be  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  New  Opportttnttt  for  thi  VA 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
should  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  have 
followed  the  evolution  of  events  regard- 
ing the  VA  since  this  past  Monday,  the 
announcement  which  I  indicated  In  my 
April  22  sUtement  would  be  forthcom- 
ing by  May  3 — which  I  characterized  as 
one  "regarding  the  future  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  will  be  of 
enormous  Importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  29  million  veterans  and  their  58 


Donald  E.  Johnson's  "great  pride"  in  his 
record  as  head  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  almost,  if  not  completely, 
unique.  If  anyone  shares  that  pride  It  was 
not  evident  when  Mr.  Johnson  made  known 
hla  Intention  to  resign  "In  the  near  future." 
Indeed,  It  has  been  apparent  for  months  that 
the  White  House  has  been  nervous  about  his 
continued  occupancy  of  the  office,  and  many 
members  of  Congress  have  been  openly 
manifesting  their  hostility. 

As  In  most  cases  of  this  sort,  the  reasons 
for  the  dlelllualonment  with  Mr.  Johnson 
are  oompiex  but  nonetheless  definable.  One 
complaint  la  that  the  agency  set  up  to  aid 
those  who  defend  the  nation  In  wartime  has 
become  politicized — that  Mr.  Johnson  loaded  ' 
his  staff  with  politicians  who  had  played  a 
part  of  President  Nixon's  reelection  cam- 
paign. That  U  an  obvious  bid  for  trouble  In 
an  ageiKj  supitxMed  to  operate  scrupulously 
aloof  from  pontics.  Another  complaint  Is  that 
service  in  the  VA's  460  hospitals,  clinics  and 
nursing  units  has  deteriorated.  Last  fall  the 
VA  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  Its 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but 
that  shake-up  was  assailed  at  the  time  as 
undercutting  the  officials  within  the  ot^anl- 
zatlon  who  were  working  to  make  It  more 
responsive  to  veterans'  health  problems. 
Chairjman  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  of 
the  bouse  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  re- 
cenUy  accused  the  VA  of  deliberately  break- 
ing the  law  whloh  requires  the  VA  to  main- 
tain an  av«r««e  dally  patient  load  of  85.600 
In  Its  168  hospitals.  The  number  of  paUents 
cared  for  had  been  cut  substantially  below 
that  figure  as  an  ecocomy  meeeure. 

Mr.  Johnson  lost  the  confidence  of  many 
veterans  and  citizen  groups,  and  apparently 


also  that  of  at  least  some  people  in  the 
White  House,  when  he  publicly  accepted  an 
Office  Management  and  Budget  cut  of  »160 
mUUon  in  benefits  for  disabled  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Including  amputees.  Some  of  these 
benefits  designed  to  aid  200.000  disabled  Gls 
were  sla&hed  by  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  but 
Mr.  Johnson  defended  the  action  as  a  mat- 
U>r  of  "equity."  A  furor  was  raised,  and  the 
President  ordered  the  VA  to  withdraw  the 
cuts.  In  calling  for  a  wholesale  revamping 
of  veterans'  pension  prof;rams  last  Janu- 
ary, the  President  acknowledged  that  "some 
of  the  most  needy  are  lea.st  provided  for  un- 
der the  current  structure." 

As  Ions  nco  as  last  summer  the  White 
House  appeared  ready  to  replace  Mr.  John- 
s<iii.  At  least  It  was  reported  at  that  time 
that  the  White  House  had  asked  Rep.  OUn  B. 
Teague.  a  long-time  leader  In  veterans  legis- 
lation on  Capitol  Hill.  If  he  would  accept  the 
top  post  la  the  Veterans  Administration.  On 
March  31,  however,  the  President  n&med  the 
wobbling  V.\  chlafUln  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee op  veterahs  services  In  the  Domestic 
Council.  ApparenUy  the  latest  change  of  sig- 
nals resulted  from  Senator  Cranston's 
scheduling  of  hearings  on  the  VA's  medical 
program.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement of  his  retirement  followed  a  visit 
of  five  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Veterans  Committees  to  the  White  House 
duruig  which  the  Presidents  chief  of  staff. 
Gen.  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.,  agreed  to  take 
the  VA's  proposed  survey  of  conditions  In  Its 
hospitals  out  of  Mr.  Johnson's  hands  and  ap- 
parently also  to  provide  the  VA  with  new 
leadership. 

The  major  task  of  flr.dlng  the  right  man 
fv-ir  tills  vital  assignment  presumably  re- 
mains. The  Job  calls  for  an  administrator  of 
t;,e  highest  executive  abilities  and  keenest 
human  understanding — a  man  of  ther  caliber, 
let  us  say,  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  who  was 
named  to  the  post  by  President  Truman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  today's  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  mak- 
ing many  of  these  same  points.      ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  AprU  24,  1974  J 
VA's  Trottbles  Ahe  Far  Fbom  Ovxb 

The  forthcoming  resignation  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily Inept  Donald  E.  Johnson,  head 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Is  welcome 
news  and  gives  credence  to  the  prediction  of 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  that  "the  deep 
problem  of  lack  of  leadership"  in  the  agency 
"will  now  be  resolved." 

Johnson's  departure,  however,  is  not  the 
sole  answer  to  the  surge  of  complaints 
against  the  agency,  which  administers  a  huge 
budget— $13.3  bUUon  for  the  current  fiscal 
year— In  behalf  of  29  mUllon  war  veterans.  A 
review  of  VA  management  should  be  con- 
ducted, with  emphasis  on  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  2 '4  million  veterans  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

To  begin  with,  they  were  not  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  nation's  young  men.  They  were 
largely  drawn  from  the  poorer  segments  of 
society,  and  they  do  not  have  the  political 
Influence  of  their  predecessors. 

They  returned  home  at  a  time  of  fewer 
employment  opportunities.  World  War  n  and 
Korean  veterans  came  back  to  an  expanding 
economy.  Unemployment  among  Vietnam 
veterans  has  been  higher  than  among  other 
young  men  In  their  age  group,  many  of 
whom.  Incidentally,  remained  In  college  dur- 
ing the  war  to  develop  their  marketable  skills. 

Because  so  many  Vietnam  veterans  were 
poor  and  wltlx  minimal  education,  they  ur- 
gently needed  the  educational  benefits  under 
the  Vietnam  QI  WU.  But  inflation  cut  heavi- 
ly Into  their  educational  aUowance.  A  study 
has  revealed  that  only  veterans  who  happen 
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to  live  near  state-subsidized  colleges  can  af- 
ford to  continue  their  education. 

These  problems  require  urgent  solution. 
The  veterans  or  Vietnam  are  asking  only  for 
equitable  treatment.  That  Is  what  they  de- 
snive,  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
Administrator,  of  course,  is  only  a  begin- 
nmg.  not  an  ending.  What  must  follow 
immediately  is  a  tangible  display  by 
the  Administration  that  its  goal,  'ex- 
pressed at  our  April  22  meeting,  of  an 
apolitical  VA  will  be  realized.  Then  we 
mast  pass  and  enact  into  law — hope- 
fully with  the  President's  signature — a 
series  of  much  needed  laws:  providing 
dramatic  and  equitable  increases  in  GI 
bill  benefits  and  compensation  and  DIC 
rates,  improvements  I  have  proposed  in 
the  special  program  to  provide  adequate 
vehicles  for  the  most  severely  disabled 
service-connected  veterans — all  bills  now 
pending  in  committee — further  improve- 
ments in  the  VA  medical  program  espe- 
cially in  recruitment  of  VA  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel — leg- 
islation I  will  shortly  introduce,  and  my 
bill,  pending  in  the  House  for  over  a 
year,  S.  284,  to  authorize  a  major  new 
program  to  provide  comprehensive  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  veterans 
suffering  from  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Also,  we  must  restore  high  morale,  pro- 
fessional performance,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  mission  to  the  VA,  the  caliber  of 
the  new  Administrator  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  accomplishing  this. 

That  brings  me  to  my  proposal  that 
we  establish  a  Commission  on  Veterans' 
Rights. 

GENERAL  PUKPOSE  OP  COMMISSION  ON  VETERANS' 
BIGHTS 

The  Commission  on  Veterans'  Rights 
I  am  proposing  would  replace  the  wa- 
tered down  so-called  "Vietnam  Era  Com- 
munications Center"  proposed  in  the 
House-passed  GI  bill  amendments,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Although  the  Commission  on  Veter- 
ans' Rights  would  assume  many  of  the 
same  functions  identified  for  this  so- 
called  Center  In  th«  House-passed  bill,  It 
would:  first,  have  far  broader  oversight 
and  monitoring  responsibilities;  second, 
be  totally  independent  of  the  VA  or 
OMB  control;  anq  third,  act  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  veterans,  not  just  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  although  it  would  be 
charged  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
readjustment  problems  of  returning 
veterans. 

This  Commission  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide immediate  public  accountability  for 
the  presently  insulated,  OMB-domi- 
nated,  activities  of  the  VA,  and  to  pro- 
mote public  awareness — as  well  as 
awareness  on  the  part  of  l the  VA  and 
Congress — as  to  what  is  J  being  done, 
what  is  not  being  done,  ana  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  improve  veterans  laws, 
regulations,  and  programs,  especially  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

The  Commission's  mandate  would  be 
far,  broader  than  just  VA  programs.  It 
would  include  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Defense  Department,  Labor  Depart- 
ment, HEW,  HUD,  DOT.  and  the  SBA, 
as  well  as  State  and  local  agencies  ani 
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programs,  as  their  activities  affect  vet- 
erans— especially  where  Federal  funds 
are  involved. 

Its  authorities  and  activities  would  be 
modeled  on  those  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  terms  of  public  hearings, 
various  studies,  public  recommendation-s, 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President;  and  further  modeled  on  the 
Product  Safety  Commission  authorizing 
statute  and  legislation,  S.  707,  reported 
from  a  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee, to  establish  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  in  terms 
of  freedom  from  OMB  control  and  cer- 
tain Commission  functions  and  powers. 

BtnLDS    OX    VETERANS'    ORGANIZATION    EXPERTISE 
AND     EXPERIENCE 

The  Commission  is  designed  to  build 
upon  the  enormous  watchdog  appai'atus 
tliat  already  exists  In  the  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations,  but  to  give  that  struc- 
ture a  major  and  institutionalized  way  to 
be  heard  effectively.  I  would  contemplate 
very  substantial  participation  by  these 
organizations  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  Commission  and  in  assisting  it  in 
various  activities,  and  the  legislation  it- 
self would  give  these  organizations  a 
number  of  specific  important  roles  to 
play. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
15  members;  six  would  come  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate — 
three  from  each  body — to  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  from  a  list  of  names — of  which 
at  least  one  must  be  from  each  party — 
submitted  by  each  committee.  Each  com- 
mittee could  recommend  Congressmen 
or  Senators,  or  employees  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  or  members  of  the  public  to 
be  appointed. 

There  would  be  nine  "public"  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
President  by  congresslonally  chartered 
and  other  appropriate  national  veteran, 
organizations,  including  those  represent-  ' 
ing  Vietnam-era  veterans.  At  least  three 
of  these  public  members  would  be  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  Those  veterans 
presently  comprise  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth  of  all  veterans  but  are  very 
much  underrepresented  in  all  VA  deci- 
sionmaking and,  because  of  their  compar- 
ative lack  of  seniority,  in  the  hierarchy 
of  existing  major  veterans  organizations. 

No  more  than  five  of  the  nine  "public" 
members  could  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

The  Commission  would  appoint  its  O'rti 
chairman,  after  a  1-year  term  served 
by  an  interim  chairman,  who  would 
be  selected  by  the  President  from  the 
initial  15  members  of  the  Commission. 

Commission  members  would  serve  for 
fixed,  staggered  terms  of  5  years,  remov- 
able only  by  a  vote  of  nine  other  mem- 
bers for  malfeasance  in  oflBce  or  for  per- 
sistent neglect  of,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge, their  duties,  or  for  offenses  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  and  for  no  other 

cause. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

In  order  to  enable  it  to  fulfiU  its  broad 
mandate,  the  Commission  would  need  its 


own  staff  of  about  50  in  Washington. The 
legislation  specifically  provides  for  an 
Executive  Director — at  executive  level  rv 
saIai-\- — a  Deputy  Executive  Director  and 
General  Counsel — both  at  executive  level 
V  salary — appointed  by  the  Commission- 
ers. It  would  have  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  it  to  carry  out  the  functions 
and  resixjnsibilities  assigned  to  it  under 
the  new  legislation.  Those  functions  are: 

First,  to  review  the  eUectiveness  and 
appropriateness  of  all  laws  providing 
rights  and  benefits  for  veterans,  the  reg- 
ulations issued  under  such  laws  by  tl.e 
Federal  agency — which  for  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  includes  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States — charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  such  laws,  and 
the  method  of  implementing,  and  the 
operation  of,  tlie  programs  designed  to 
provide  such  rights  and  benefits; 

Second,  to  make  special  studies  of  the 
effectiveness  and  appropriat-eness  of  all 
laws,  regulations,  and  programs  provided 
lor,  or  applicable  to,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era ; 

Tliird,  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  veterans  programs  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  State  and  local  laws, 
particularly  where  Federal  funds  may  be 
involved ; 

Fourth,  to  investigate  patteri^g'of  al- 
legations indicating  that  vetetans  are 
being  denied  rights  or  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  or  regulation,  or  that  tlie 
hospital  care  or  medical  senices,  nursing 
home  care,  or  domiciliary  care  is  inade- 
quate, or  that  payments  of  benefits  un- 
der any  law  are  being  delayed  or  other- 
wise being  inefficiently  administered ; 

Fifth,  to  appraise  the  adequacy  and 
equitability  of  the  laws,  appropriations, 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  meeting  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans to  read.iust  to  civilian  life  and 
compensating  them  for  their  losses  at- 
tributable directly  or  indirectly  to  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  make 
recommendations  and  draft  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  adequacy  and 
.equitability  of  such  laws  and  policies 
where  indicated; 

Sixth,  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house and  dissemination  center  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  veterans  and  the  resources  avail- 
able and  required  to  meet  such  needs  and 
solve  such  problems; 

Seventh,  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding  the  effectiveness 
and  appropriateness  of  all  proposed  leg- 
islation and  new  programs  affecting  vet- 
erans' rights  and  benefits;  and 

Eighth,  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  the 
correction  of  problems,  and  the  enact- 
ment and  full  implementation  of  ade- 
quate and  equitable  laws  providing  for 
veterans'  rights  and  benefits,  as  may  be 
revealed   through   the  activities   of  the 

Commission. 

I 

COMMISSION  FIELD   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  to  provide  meaningful 
input  and  direct  feedback  from  the  field, 
the  Commission  would  have  representa- 
tives in  every  VA  hospital  and  outpatient 
clinic — about  200 — across  the  country, 
except  where  the  size  of  the  workload  at 
such  a  facility  would  not  warrant  such  a 
placement.  At  a  minimum,  there  would 
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be  at  least  one  such  representative  sta- 
tioned in  each  State. 

These  Commission  representatives 
would  be  able  to  relate  directly  back  to 
the  Washington-based  Commission  staff 
and  carry  out  special  investigative  activi- 
ties in  the  field,  as  directed  by  the  Com- 
mission, using  the  available  resources  of 
volunteers  and  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions. Also,  eath  Commission  representa- 
tive, generally  ."supported  by  one  clerical 
employee,  would  act  as  an  advocate  for 
veterans  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
domiciliary  patients  and  other  veterans 
seeking  VA  benefits,  by  dealing  directly 
with  appropriate  VA  officials  to  resolve 
Informally  grievances,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  complaints  brought  to  the  field 
representative's  attention,  esjic^ially 
problems  of  patient  in-stitutionalization, 
and  health  care. 

In  appointins^<hese  CommLssion  rep- 
resentatives, the  legislation  calls  for 
special  priority  to  be  given  to  qualified 
professional  veterans'  service  officers  and 
to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  meeting 
appropriate  Civil  Scr.ice  job  require- 
ments. 

An  ongoing  channel  of  CDmmimicalion 
will  also  be  encouraged  by  provisions  in 
the  proposed  legislation  recognizing  and 
seeking  to  make  ma.xinium  use  of  the 
expert  cooperation  and  consultation  of 
veterans'  organizations  and  advisory 
committees,  and  authorizing  compensa- 
tion for  their  services. 

The  Commission'.s  effectiveness  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  specific  statutory 
authority  to  represent  general  veterans' 
Interests  before  Federal  agencies  by  par- 
ticipating arkd  intervening  in  Federal 
agency  rulemaking  and  regulation-mak- 
ing proceedings  and  hearings,  and  by 
instituting,  or  intervening  In  as  of  right. 
civil  proceedings  for  judicial  review  of 
any  Federal  agency  action  of  substantial 
importance  to  the  Interests  of  veterans. 
This  is  especially  Important  as  to  all 
Veterans  Administration  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  under  38  U.8.C.  210(a>, 
may  not  be  challenged,  except  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  by  individual  vet- 
erans in  court. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion, by  stipulating  concurrent  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  budget  estimates  and 
recommendatioixs,  comments,  or  testi- 
mony on  legislation  at  the  same  time 
as  submitted  to  the  President  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  would 
provide  the  Commission  with  clear  in- 
dependence from  the  domination  of  other 
agencies  and  officials.  This  is  de.';igned 
to  give  the  Congress  the  information 
it  requires  to  carry  out  its  legislative, 
appropriations,  and  oversight  respons- 
ibilities. Impetus  for  continuation  of  or 
increases  in  levels  of  funding  to  carry 
out  all  existing  laws  and  programs  af- 
fecting veterans"  rights  and  benefits 
would  be  created  by  requiring  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  each 
year,  within  60  days  of  submission  of  the 
President's  annual  budget.  In  this  special 
budgetk  report,  the  commission  would  as- 
sess the  adequacy  of  the  President's  an- 


nual budget  request  to  Congress  rCoai  J- 
ing  all  such  laws  and  programs. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  All  time  fur  morning  Lu.Juess 
has  now  expired. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSF 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Iloase  to  the  bill 
.  'S.  2771 )  to  a.mend  chapter  5  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  ON  NO -FAULT 
U4SURANCE  BILL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PreMdrnt, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Tcnnes- 
.sce  (Mr.  Baker),  No.  1137.  to  the  no-fRUlt 
bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business  at  the  close  of 
business  today  and  that  it  be  the  pend- 
ing question  on  tomorrow  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  routine  momln!T  business,  with 
a  time  limitation  tliereon  of  4  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controj^d  i;i  the 
usual  form;  and  that  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendment  be 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEcurrvE  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BiDEifi.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  1:05  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  may  speak  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  PwoxifniE  and  Mr.  Hughes  ob- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Warner  E.  Newby  to 
be  a  major  general. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  are  Uie  ex- 
ecutive nominations  subject  to  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  agreement  am  I  not  to  be  recognized 
for  half  an  hour? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Proxmlrk  i 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
aix)logize  to  Uae  distinguLvhed  Senators 
fixxra  Indiana  and  Alaska.  I  know  that 
they  would  like  to  continue  their  inter- 
esting debate.  I  was  very  mucli  inter- 
ested in  it.  but  we  have  made  this  agree- 
ment and  I  believe  tliat  we  had  better 
stick  with  it.  I  was  originally  suppo..ed 
to  start  talking  at  a  quarter  to  one  to- 
day and  we  have  already  gone  20  min- 
utes jiasl  that  time,  so  I  do  not  see  how 
wc  can  delay  this  matter  fui-ther. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  yield  for  one 
obbcrvation.  The  putting  off  of  the  time 
began  Ik  fore  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
got  tlie  floor.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
sorry  for  any  inconvenience  I  may  l.ave 
caused. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true.  It  1ms  been  no  inconvenience  to 
me.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  inquiie 
what  is  the  next  order  of  business,  if 
there  is  a  next  order  of  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  make  that  inquiry 
of  the  Chair  as  to  what  is  the  next  order 
of  business  after  these  nominations  have 
been  acted  on. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
nomination  of  these  officers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  clarify  my 
request.  I  think  that  the  order  of  business 
is  to  consider  the  nomination  of  the 
officers  and,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  to 
be  recognized  first  and  then  after  we  act 
on  that,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  time 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  presume,  has  time  in  opposi- 
tion, and  then  whatever  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)   has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
30  minutes,  we  will  be  acting  on  all  the 
nominations  save  the  two.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi have  time  of  half  an  hour  each. 

TOO    MANT    CENEKALS    AND    ADMIRALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19.  1954,  the  Senate  debated  and 
finally  passed  H.R.  7103,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish limitations  on  the  number  of  coin- 
missioaed  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Thii  ©fi^r  Grade  Limitations  Act  was 
intended  to>^persede  language  th(  11 
exLstinfe  in  app^Quriation^Ojills.  Tiie  jus- 
tification for  the  bill  before  both  the 
Hou'^e  and  Senate  was  to  allow  more 
lueli-ranking  officers  to  be  appointed 
and  promoted  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Korean  war. 

It  is  extremely  importaiit  to  note  that 
the  manager  of  the  Senate  bill,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  stated  tliat  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  Officer- Grade  Act  theo- 
retically was  not  the  best  concept.  For 
that  time  it  was  tlie  most  practical.  But 
it  was  not  the  best  concept. 

The  concept  established  was  to  vary 
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the  number  of  general  and  flag-rank 
officers  inversely  with  the  total  officer 
corps.  As  the  officer  population  went  up, 
the  percentage  of  highest  ranking  officers 
went  down.  As  the  officers  corps  went 
down,  the  percentage  of  highest  ranking 
officers  went  up. 

Clearly,  the  effect  of  this  legislation, 
as  seen  then  and  now,  is  to  protect  gen- 
erals and  admirals  regardless  of  what 
happens  in  the  rest  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  worked  superbly. 
The  generals  and  admirals  have  been 
protected.  They  have  not  been  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  Congress  or  the  require- 
ments for  overall  effectiveness.  Tliey 
have  become  a  self-protecting  caste  sys- 
tem by  present  legislation. 

How  has  this  come  about?  The  1954 
legislation  states  it  plainly.  The  bill 
manager  said  at  that  time  that  theo- 
retically the  perfect  way  of  handling  the 
problem  of  generals  anil  admirals  was  to 
base  the  number  of  high-ranking  officers 
on  the  nxunber  of  troops  in  the  Arrned 
Forces. 

Yet  even  though  this  was  rccosnized 
by  the  Senate  as  the  best  way  of  limiting 
generals  and  admirals,  the  sliding  scale 
was  legislated  to  increase  promotions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Record 
pages  from  that  debate  on  April  19,  1954, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Limitation  or  Ofticeiis  in  Abmed  Services 

The  bin  (H.R.  7103)  1K>  establish  limita- 
tions on  the  number  6t  officers  who  may 
serve  In  various  commissioned  grades  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  SuATHERS.  Mr.  President,  resorvinr;  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  IX  we  may  have  un 
explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Pre'ldent.  I  shovld 
be  very  glad  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

First,  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  not 
result  In  any  additional  expenditure  of  funds. 

Second,  It  wUl  provide  a  better  method  of 
congressional  control  over  the  military  struc- 
ture which  has  long  been  needed. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  situation, 
the  officers  in  any  grade  are  limited  by  num- 
bers. The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
through  a  subcommittee  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis).  went  into  the  sub- 
ject with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  established 
certain  numerical  limitations  on  the  num- 
bers of  officers  in  the  various  services.  More 
recently,  the  House  committee  studied  the 
question  for  6  months  to  try  to  work  out  a 
percentage  basis  rather  than  a  flat  numerical 
basis.  If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  turn  to  the  act,  which  is  the  last  act 
In  this  book  [Indicating  1.  he  will  see  that 
the  officer  strength  In  the  Ave  top  grades 
In  the  varlovis  services  is  fixed  In  comparison 
with  th»  total  officer  strength.  The  bill  does 
not  propose  to  try  to  fix  the  officer  strength 
In  comparison  with  the  enlisted  men 
strength.  That,  perhaps,  theoretically,  would 
be  the  best  way  of  doing  It,  But  the  bill  fixes 
the  officer  strengrth  In  proportion  to  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  officers  and  the  number  in 
those  grades. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  armed  services, 
at  the  first  of  each  year,   not   later   than 


January  31,  will  give  to  the  Congress  the 
numerical  list  of  officers  the  armed  services 
expect  to  have  In  that  fiscal  year.  In  that 
way  the  nominations  for  promotions  which 
come  before  the  Senate  will  be  considered  by 
a  more  orderly  method  than  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  past,  since  we  shall  know  the 
number  of  officers  In  the  various  grades. 

The  bin  applies  to  the  Regular  forces  as 
well  a3  to  the  active  Reserves.  The  purpose 
Is  to  control  temporary  promotions.  We  now 
act  ou  the  basis  of  the  number  of  general?, 
the  ni'mber  of  colonels,  and  so  forth.  The  bill 
would  permit  promotions  on  a  percentage 
basis  rather  than  en  a  flat  scale.  It  would 
give  specific  and  realistic  numerical  coiurol 
over  the  promotions  In  all  the  services. 

The  bill  would  also  repeal  the  so-called  Van 
Zandt  amendment  to  the  act  limiting  volun- 
tary retirement. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  diffi- 
culty with  the  so-called  Davis  amendment 
which.  Instead  of  starting  promotions  at  the 
top,  prevented  a  great  many  of  general  o3i- 
rers  from  receiving  legitimate  promotions. 
We  run  into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The 
piirpo.-e  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  those 
diffic'.'.ries  and  place  the  promotions  en  r. 
rlidl!iR  scale,  and  notice  will  be  given  to  the 
Conttress  as  to  what  Is  Intended  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Smatiiers.  Does  the  bill,  then,  intend 
that,  based  on  the  number  of  men  in  any 
particular  branch  of  the  service,  there  shall 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  officers  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  men? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  It  does  not  do  that.  As 
I  stated,  that  Is  theoretically  the  perfect 
method  of  handling  It.  The  bill  undertakes 
to  make  the  basis  the  total  number  of  offi- 
cers. For  Instance,  the  number  of  generals  !■; 
f.eventy-flve  one  hundredths  of  1  piercent  of 
the  officers,  and  the  bill  attempts  In  that  way 
to  limit  the  number  of  officers  and  the  num- 
ber who  can  be  in  any  1  grade  of  the  top  5 
grades. 

Mr.  Smathers.  There  are  certain  percent- 
n^es  worked  out  for  the  grades  of  general, 
lieutenant  general,  colonel,  and  so  on  down. 
Is  that  correct. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  TTie  bUl  provides  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  definite  numbfrs  based  on  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Smathehs.  Does  It  mean  that  there  will 
be  fewer  generals  and  fewer  hlgh-ranklns 
officers,  and  perhaps  more  officers  with  Jie'.d 
rank  than  there  have  been? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
b9  any  great  change  In  the  number  of  gen- 
eral officers  and  the  nvunber  of  colonels.  The 
number  will  be  down  rather  than  up,  I  hope. 
It  means  the  proportion  of  generals  to  the 
proportion  of  other  officers  will  be  on  a  slid- 
ing scale.  If  it  Is  determined  that  the  whole 
number  shall  be  reduced,  the  number  of  gen- 
erals and  colonels  will  be  reduced. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  bUl,  but  It  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  The  senior  minority  member 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Russell [  approved  of 
the  bill.  My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  HtTNT].  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  a  good  bill  but  not  a  perfect  one.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  I  have  said. 

PROPORTION  OF  OmCERS  ON  PBOPORTIONAL 
BASIS 

Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
.   ator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Malonx.  Might  not  the  Senator's  bill 
work  in  reverse?  They  might  promote  more 
generals  In  order  to  promote  more  officers  of 
Junior  rank. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  If  I  correctly  vmderstand 


the  Senator's  question,  the  b:i!  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Reserve  officers  unless  they  are  in  ac- 
tive service. 

Mr.  Malone.  But  do  we  not  have  a  K.i- 
tianal  Guard  built  up  with  officers  who  are 
In  t^'.e  service  on  full  time? 

Mr.  S.^LTON3TALL.  Tlie  Reserve  officers"  pro- 
motions are  separate. 

Mr.  Malon'e.  If  It  was  desired  to  have  more 
officers  of  a  lower  grade  It  would  be  neces- 
.=  ary  to  m;>ke  more  generals  In  order  to  keep 
the  proper  proportijn.  according  to  the  tern^iS 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.^LTONSTALL.  On  January  31.  of  each 
ye.vr.  the  Department  of  Defense  will  send  to 
the  Confess  a  list  of  what  It  believes  will 
be  the  proportion  of  officers  during  the  next 
ye.ir.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
.ihov.n  in  the  bill.  So  many  officers  will  con-  ^ 
stitut-e  a  certain  number  of  generals,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  colonels,  a  certain  number  of 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  a  certain  number  of 
malor.s.  For  Instance,  with  an  officer  strength 
of  50.000  In  the  Army,  there  would  be  350  gen- 
eral?. 3,352  colonels,  C,9t0  lieutenant  colonels, 
and  'J.3jO  majors. 

Mr.  M.ALONE.  I  have  i.o  intention  of  object- 
ing ta  the  bill:  I  merely  desired  to  under- 
stand it.  My  suspicion  Is  confirmed  that  In 
order  to  have  more  officers  of  lesser  rank, 
more  generals  would  have  to  be  appointed 
In  other  words,  the  paint  is  being  reached 
where  there  will  be  more  chiefs  and  ie.-s 
Indians. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  would  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  by  saying  that  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Malone.  If  the  number  of  officers  are 
not  limited  except  in  proportion  to  the  gen- 
erals—and the  number  of  generals  are  not 
limited,  just  what  does  the  bill  accomplish? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  advises 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  his  5 
mi    iiips  under  the  rule  have  expired. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  be  granted  an  additional 
5  mlnvites. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Malone.  My  question  has  not  been 
answered.  The  question  Is.  Cannot  more 
junior  officers  be  appointed  through  the  sim- 
ple procedure  of  recommending  that  more 
generals  be  appaiatej,  which  officers  are  not 
limited? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  tlie  bill  controls  the  top 
five  grades;  It  does  uut  cor.trol  grades  below 
the  rank  of  major. 

Mr.  Malone.  What  are  the  top  grades  and 
what  are  the  lower  grades  In  relation  to  such 
promotions? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  The  lowest  grade  Is  that 
of  major. 

Mr.  Malone.  A  major's  duties  iiave  always 
been  somewhat  of  a  mystery? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Lieutenants  and  captsin.? 
would  not  come  within  the  quotas  contained 
In  the  bill.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand — 
and  I  believe  my  understanding  is  correct — 
the  bill  In  Itself  would  not  place  a  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  lieutenants  and  captains 
who  could  be  promoted;  it  would  place  lim- 
Itatloiis  on  the  number  of  majors  and  tho^e 
of  ranks  higher  than  that  of  major. 

Mr.  Malone,  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I  have  no 
objection  even  to  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
motions of  majors.  But  without  doubt  Uie 
approval  of  promotions  of  officers  Is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  Senate  knows  least  about. 
This  bill  does  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the 
information. 
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Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  I  think  the  Committee 
Oil  Armed  Services  does  go  Into  the  question 
of  proportions.  What  has  been  done  In  the 
past  has  been  to  bring  the  number  of  general 
officers  within  the  so-called  Senate  formula. 
The  Senate  formula  actually  provides  for 
fewer  officers  In  the  top  grades  than  does 
the  formula  contained  in  the  statute.  All 
promotions  In  the  past  2  or  3  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  kept  within  the  so- 
called  Senate  formula  The  Senate  formula 
Is  based  upon  number.s;  the  statutory-  for- 
mula Is  based  upon  proportions  or  per- 
centages. 

We  believe  the  bill  Is  fairer  to  the  offi- 
cers and  fairer  to  Congress  because  It  pro- 
vides better  opponuniiy  for  officers  to 
advance. 

Mr.  Malone.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  any  additional  In- 
formation on  this  subject  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smathhjs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
^Senator   from   Massachusetts   yield? 

Mr.  Sai-tonstau..  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  Smathers.  As  I  understand  the  bill 
does  not  affect  Reserve  officers  at  all. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  It  does  not  affect  Re- 
serve officers  unless  they  are  on  active  duty 
If  they  are  on  active  duty,  and  are  above  the 
rank  of  major,  and  up  to  the  rank  of  general 
It  does  affect  them,  because  thev  are  officers 
of  the  armed  service 

Mr.  Smathers.  I  take  it  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  aware  of  the  fact  that  today  most  Re- 
serve officers  complain  that  they  are  being 
made  subject  to  discrlmlnallon  In  the  matter 
of  promotions. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  have  heard  that  sutement  I 
only  hc^e  It  is  not  so  well-foimded  as  some 
persons  who  have  not  been  promoted  would 
seem  to  Indicate. 

Mr.  SifATHEXs.  I  wonder  if  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  can  give  assurance  to 
Reserve  officers  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Intends  to  Investigate  the 
matter,  so  m  to  make  certain  that  Reserve 
officers  can  obtela  a  basis  of  promotion  which 
Is  fair,  equitable,  and  as  generous  to  them 
as  It  Is  in  the  case  of  the  promotion  of  Regu- 
lar officers. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  The  committee  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  such  a  bill  on  TTiursday  next 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  draft  and  submit 
as  fair  a  bill  as  possible  1  think  the  two  big 
problems  stllj  remaining  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  this  year  are,  first,  to  de- 
vise a  program  of  Reserve  training,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  committee  Is  endeavoring 
to  stimulate  the  Department  of  Defense  into 
submitting  recpmmendatlons:  and  second,  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  Reserve 
officers. 

Mr  Smathers  I  am  certain  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  recognizes  that  the  Re- 
serves are  the  basis  of  our  defense.  Actually, 
they  are  the  foundation  of  our  defense.  If 
ineB  are  to  be  kept  active  In  the  Reserves.  It 
^^^eceasary  to  give  them  an  equal  opportu- 
nity for  promotion  with  the  members  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

Mr  Saltonbtai^l.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  Prksidimg  Omcra  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectlon.r  the  bUl  (H.R. 
7103)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
20  years  after  that  landmark  legislation 
was  passed  we  still  are  struggling  to  un- 
aerstand  what  was  created.  How  can  we 
measure  the  number  of  generals  and  ad- 
mii-als  in  any  meaningful  way.  Bv  total 
numbers?  That  is  only  part  of  the  story 
and,  of  course,  gives  a  false  impression  of 
the  responsibilities  of  these  officers  if  the 
number  of  troops  fluctuates  widely. 

By  percentage  of  total  Officer  Corps? 
That  only  documents  the  ratio  estab- 
lished in  the  1954  act  which  admittedly 
was  not  the  best  method  of  determining 
a  proper  balance. 

What  then  is  a  fair  way  to  view  the 
situation? 

The  best  way  of  understanding  the 
problem  is  represented  on  the  chart  at 
the  back  of  the  chamber  which  shows 
the  ratios  of  troops  to  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. Everyone  would  admit  that  a  gen- 
eral has  command  responsibilities.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  his  rank.  He  commands 
men  and  women.  By  measuring  the  num- 
ber of  troops  per  general  or  admiral  we 
get  a  good  idea  of  how  the  total  numbers 
have  changed  in  terms  of  a  constant  ra-, 
tio.  In  other  words,  we  eliminate  the  ef- 
fects of  changing  force  levels. 

The  numbers  are  alarming,  as  anyone 
who  cares  to  glance  at  the  charts  now  in 
the  back  of  the  Chamber  can  see.  It  shows 
a  remarkable  drop  In  the  ratio — which 
means,  of  course,  a  colossal  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  admirals  and  generals 
to  troops — and  I  mean  colossal.  They 
show  that  the  number  of  troops  per  gen- 
eral or  admiral  has  declined  sharply. 

The  red  line  at  the  top  of  the  chart  in- 
dicates the  number  of  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  per  four-  and  five-star 
general  and  admiral.  Observe  how  the 
line  declines  abruptly.  It  indicates  that 
when  we  fought  and  won  World  War  n 
against  two  of  the  strongest  adversaries 
ever  faced  in  warfare,  the  United  States 
had  one  four-  or  five-star  general  and 
admiral  for  every  600,000  troops.  That 
ratio  was  good  enough  to  see  us  through 
to  victory.  There  were  about  12  million 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  that 
time  and  20  four-  or  five-star  officers. 

We  were  not  at  peace  long.  By  1952  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war  the  ratio 
had  precipitately  dropped  to  one  four- 
and  five-star  general  or  admiral  for  every 
145,000  troops.  The  total  numbers  of  gen- 
erals and  admirals  increased  to  25  while 
the  troop  strength  declined  to  3.6  million. 
By  1971.  the  ratio  was  one  four-  and 
five-star  officer  per  68.000  troops.  Right 
now  that  ratio  stands  at  one  per  every 
56,000  troops. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  this  is 
not  all  generals  and  admirals — just  the 
highest — the  four-  and  five-star  officers. 

The  logical  implication  of  this  decline, 
and  it  can  be  seen  on  the  chart,  is  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  the  point  when 
we  will  have  a  one  for  one  ratio — one 
4j-  and  5 -star  officer  for  every  man  in 
uniform.  At  the  present  mathematical 
rate.  It  will  happen  in  about  30  years. 


The  black  line  represents  the  number 
of  three-star  lieutenant  generals  and 
vice  admirals.  It,  too,  indicates  a  sharp 
dropoff  in  the  ratio.  During  World  War 
II,  the  number  of  troops  per  3-star  offi- 
cers was  1  per  120,000.  By  1952  it  had 
fallen  to  1  per  56,000.  In  1971  it  was  1 
per  19,000,  and  now  it  stands  at  1  per 
17,000.  Where  will  it  stop? 

The  blue  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chart  represents  major  generals,  briga- 
dier generals,  and  rear  admirals  lumped 
together  to  be  statistically  comparable 
with  Defense  Department  data  from 
World  War  U. 

While  this  line  shows  a  much  more 
gentle  falloff,  the  numbers  indicate  that 
a  similar  decline  in  the  ratio  has  oc- 
curred. The  ratio  of  one  of  these  officers 
per  6,000  troops  in  1945  falls  to  1  per 
3.500  troops  in  1952;  1971  saw  the  figure 
slip  to  1  per  2,400  troops  and  now,  in 
1974,  it  stands  at  1  per  2,000  troops. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
all  of  these  figures  come  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  No  out- 
side source  of  information  was  used  I 
did  not  dream  this  up.  It  is  not  on  the 
basis  of  any  foundation  study.  It  is  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  admits  is  the 
case. 

Why  have  I  compared  our  force  struc- 
trre  over  time?  What  about  other  coun- 
tries? Are  they  as  bad  off? 

Senator  Goldwater  has  raised  this 
Issue  when  I  have  complained  about  the 
number  of  admirals  and  generals  before. 

My  answer  Is  simple.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate comparison  with  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  What  sense  does  it  make 
to  compare  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  with 
that  of  a  military  dictatorship  some- 
where else  in  the  world  or  with  the  wel- 
fare state  Scandinavian  countries?  We 
have  a  unique  force  structure  that  does 
not  translate  into  statistics  in  other 
countries.  I  do  not  intend  to  argue,  as 
many  have,  that  the  U.S.SJI.  does  a 
much  better  Job  in  this  area  than  the 
United  States. 

We  must  compare  ourselves  to  our- 
selves. no<  with  the  Soviet  Union — which, 
incidentally,  does  have  a  much  better 
ratio,  a  lower  number  of  general  officers 
in  relationship  to  their  troops,  than  we 
have.  I  am  not  raising  that  argument, 
however.  We  must  compare  ourselves  to 
ourselves,  as  the  only  measure  of  effi- 
ciency. That  is  the  only  measure  of 
efficiency. 

When  we  do  that,  it  is  more  than  evi- 
dent that  the  present  method  of  limit- 
ing the  total  numbers  of  generals  and 
admirals  just  does  not  work.  It  is  not 
adequate.  It  must  be  revised  based  on 
a  new  concept  that  applies  to  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  the  1970'8  rather  than  to 
an  obsolete  promotion  schedule  of  1954. 

Mr.  President,  I  ajsk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  charts  Indicating 
these  statistics  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

OTiere  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Total, 
Department 
ol  Defense 


Total.  War 
Department 


Army  and  Air  Force 

Army 
commards 


Ait  Forre 
commands 


(eidudi'-g 
Coast  Giiarrl) 


Total. 


12, 123.455 


Officers,  total. 


General  ol  the  Army— Fleet  admiral 

General — Ad  miral.. _ 

Lieutenant  general— Vice  admiral 

o''''7r™!lLil  "eaf  admiral  i 

BfiRadier  general  I 

Colonel— Captain _. 

Lieutenant  colonel— Commander. 

Major— Lieutenant  commander 

Captain- Lieutenant 

Isl  lieutenant— Lieutenant  (junior  grade). 

2d  iieutenant- Ensign 

Chief  or  comm.  warrant 

Warrant  junior  grade  or  warrant 

Flight  officers 


E.^listed,  total. 


C  7•^ 
E^-• 
f-5'. 
{.It'. 
i  3-. 
E  ?:. 
t  P.' 


Officer  candidates,  total. 


Cadets  USMA  

Navy  officer  candidates 

Marine  Corps  officer  candidates. 


1,260,109 


7 

-I 

101 

1,92SJ 

14,989 

36.  967 

91.602 

300,610 

436,  792 

294,121 

82,  960 


.  10,  795, 775 


243,  520 
533.  081 

1  089,117 
1,731,787 

2  38»,  3B7 
2,910,031 
1. 891.  849 


8. 267.  958 


891.663 


5.  985,  099 
STO,  209 


2,282,259 
281,  454 


3,  380,  £17 


331,379 


-I 


50' 

7921 

1  C60l 

10  721 

29,077 

70,085 

197,591 

3?S,  245 

198, 164 

56,260 


1  2ri 


233 


8  145 

21,852 

J6  6S6 

125,  8?-) 

l';3.32S 

95,229 

IS.  863 


2,576 

7.225 

23.400 

71,706 

134,917 

101,935 

39, 397 


3  , 
17 
43 

'401 

3,377 
6.&61 
19.356 
56.784 
94.278 
£b.  316 

23. 437 


7,374.710 


112  307 
215.3% 
611.859 
1.051.2'6 
1.541,699 
2,255.  62n 
1.586,55' 


5,743,905 

■^0,  845 
110,073 

363,  4&3 

693,410 

1  090  Iv/ 

1  532  5io 

1.313,  50» 


1. 993.  805 


2,988.207 


41.  4o2 
105.523 
2  '.3.  391 
357.  855 
451  6S2 
423  ':s4 
273, 048 


124,  310 
3.fl,  315 
459,  «6 
633  753 
I'^l  S09 
500  225 
222.  323 


67, 571 


1.585 

61  231 

4,755 


1,585 

1.585 


1,585 


61.231 


1.585 


61,231 


■n  i,-'ps 

475  680 
3/067 


1 

2 

28 

48 

3S1 

1,029 

2.160 

6.235 

14.269 

9,641 

3,263 


432  858 


11,993 

17,383 
27.832 
43.  713 
88  879 
154  186 
82,572 


4.755 


4,7  Si 


1  Includes  140  commodores. 


■  Grade  dpsignalici  s  eriabluhed  b,   "Cveet  Ccrrpcnsa'.ior  Act  of  ISl?' 
aviation  cadets,  . 


Includes  If  "64 


DEPARTIVIENT  OF  DEFEfiSE     MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  GRADE   \'i   WHICH  SERVII.G,  JU'iE  30,   1952 


Total 
Department 
of  Defense 


Aimy 


Navy 


Warine 

Corps      Air  Force 


Total 0,635,912    1, 

Officers,  total 375,829 

General  of  Army  or  fleet  admiral 6 

General  or  admiral 19 

Lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral 65 

Major  general,  brigadier  general,  or  rear  I 

admiral --..   }  1,052 

Colonel  or  captain.. 12,490 

Lieutenant  colonel  or  commander 28,  927 

Major  or  lieutenant  commander 53, 008 

Captain  or  lieutenant 107,  412 

Ut  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  (j.g.) 81,  656 

?d  lieutenant  or  ensign 65,  937 

Chief  or  Comm  Warrant  W-4 447 

Chief  or  Comm  Warrant  W-3 2,507 


5%.  419    824, 255    231.  %7   '  983,  261 
148,427      82.274      16.413      128.742 


22 

165) 

2Sli 

4.869 

12,830 

17,249 

36.988 

36,595 

24,  922 

281 

853 


5 
25 


'255 

2,983 

6,632 

12.222 

24,  958 

15.004 

14,356 

15 

1,011 


1 
4 

(!8 

131 
516 
Oil 
848 
5J9 
647 
932 
20 
358 


5 
14 

120 

181 

4.122 

8,454 

20.689 

39  917 

29,  310 

21,727 

131 

285 


Total 
D.'psrtrtiert 
o!  Defense 


A''n* 


r,a,y 


Ma,'ine 
Corps     All  Force 


Chief  or  Comm  Warrant  W-2.. 6  706 

Junior  warrant  or  warrant 15,697 

Enlisted,  total 3,245,310 

E-7. 154.837 

E-6- - 202. 123 

E-5 364,434 

E-4 630. 129 

E-3 845  724 

E-2 806,265 

E-1 -  241.797 

Officer  candidates,  total 14,773 

Cadets  USIi«A 1726 

Navy  Otficer  Candidates 6  265 

Aviation  Cadets 6.782 


2,243 
11.118 


2,9'4 
1,803 


459 
19 


1  030 
2,757 


1,446.266    735,753    215,554      847,737 


43  930 
78.  357 
165  395 
326  603 
411,604 
:95,684 
U4  682 


58,  104 

61,619 

65  790 

115,  121 

220  249 

177,118 

42,519 


7  657 

7  935 

11.4-1 

28,791 

33,  vn 

105  849 

20,  7u4 


1  7:6        6,265 


1,726 


6.265 


1  Includes  4  commodores. 


'  Includes  9,787  Army  persoyre.  in  training  lor  SCARWAF  duty. 
CtPARIMENT  OF  DEFENS!!- MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  GRADE  IN/WHICH  SERVING,  JUNE  30  1971 


Total 
Depar> 
meni  ol 
Delense 


A'my 


Navv 


M.ir;re 
Corps 


Total 

Officers,  total. 


General^f  Army  of  fleet  adm'ral 1 

Geneial  or  admiral 39 

Lieu  enan'  general  oi  vice  admiral. 145 

fi'djor  general,  brigadier  general,  or  rear  )  i  ii^  ( 

admiral j  *' '"  ( 

Colonel  or  captain.. 17,  388 

lieutenant  colonel  or  commander 40,  431 

Major  or  lieutenant  commander 65,  724 

Captam  oi  lieutenant. 122.351 

l<t  Iieutenant  or  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  59,  686 

2d  Iieutenant  or  ensign 39,  288 

Chief  warrant  officer  W-4 2,  345 

Chief  warrant  officer  W-3 3.  637 

Chief  warrant  officer  W-2 14.848 

Warrant  officer  W-1 4,388 


1 

15 

45 

197 

255 

6,008 

14,607 

22,  302 

49  130 

24.010 

13.  691 

1,621 

3.219 

11,076 

2,773 


9 
49 

256 

4,286 

8,673 

15,015 

18,  829 

13,738 

9,488 

243 

104 

2,815 

1,277 


Air 
Force 


..2,714.727     1,123,810    623.248     212.369       755,390 
..      371,416        148,950      74.782      21,765       125.919 


2 

13 

9 

42 

(    28 

157 

\     38 

214 

747 

6,347 

1.650 

15,501 

3,350 

25.  057 

5,643 

48,  749 

6,084 

15,851 

2.522 

13,  587 

83 

398 

314  . 

957  . 

338  . 

Total 
Dfpai;- 
nient  ol 
Defense 


Enlisted,  loljl .    ..  2  329 

E  9 15, 

E-8. 40. 

E  7 151, 

E-6 270, 

E-5 450, 

E-4 576, 

E-3. 403, 

E-2 210. 

El 203. 

Officer  candidates,  total 

Cadets  USf^A 

Midshipmen  USNA 

Cadets  USAFA 

Naval  enlisted  officer  candidates 


926 
842 
549 
733 
338 
3iJ6 
904 
4!  5 
641 


4.546 
15.687 
5S.  39? 
94.  72b 

181.06! 

266.825 

129.900 
74.958 

145.  771 


9  C? 
?S  S64 
/  7.  693 
94  373 
i:8  315 
134,661. 
53  ::5 

12,  742 


;.  700 
3.  750 
?  ?|-'3 
14  7ft0 
26  236 
3:,  788 
43,  ,\J 
3C  789 
27,956 


45  -.'i 

53  972 
I,:t,8d7 
1-.9  6il 
!*"  694 
227  615 

53  S92 

6  78J 


6,782 


Mai,.* 
Aimy         Navy        Corps 


Fui:e 


9"1  S'2     542  298     ISn  604       t.i  380 


(.,  290 
12.387 
t"  490 
85  555 

149  664 
I:'  5'8 

iC-\   t?2 

■■:  442. 

17.  172 


13.557 

2.988 

6,158 

4  401 

2  988 

2,988 

4,435  .. 
4  401 

4,485 

""""moi 

1,683  .. 

l,6Si 

11638 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  GRADE  IN  WHICH  SERVING,  OCT.  31,  1972 


Tot,V 
Depart- 
men'  ot 
Ueferisf 


Army 


Navy 


Maf  np 
Coips 


Air 
Force 


Tnt.il 
Depji!- 
mpnt  of 
Detente 


Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


Ar 
Foice 


Tot»l. 


2,371,574        865.463    593,824     199.168      713,119 


Enlisted,  total.. 


2,026,542        740,931     516.391     179,559      589  661 


Officers,  total 331,233       120.576      71.570      19.609      119,478 


r.eneial  of  the  Army  or  fleet  admifa! 
Ge:!eMl  or  aflmiral 

Lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral    . . . 
Maiof  general  or  rear  admiral  <IJ). , . 
Bnga  lier  genefal  o:  rear  admiral  (L). . 

Colonel  or  caDtain  

Lieutemnt  colonel  or  commander 

V,i|0r  or  liP'denant  commander 

Captain  or  lieutenant   ,  . 

1st  lieutenant  o'  lieutenant  (J8-)— 

?d  lieutenant  or  ensirn  

Ch.et  Aairant  officer  W  4... 

Chief  warrant  officer  iW-3 

Ctiiet  warrant  officer  W  2 

Warrant  officer  W  1   


1 

38 

142 

480 

651 

16,  547 

36.  832 
61.43? 

11?,574 
43,11) 

37,  6M 
1,923 
4,543 

12,  600 
2,631 


! 
H 

4-i 

1?; 

5,647 

12,411 

20,  H ! 

39,  4PS 

15,  5!5 

11.402 

1,464 

3,279 

9^89 

1.503 


9 

47 
105 
153 
101 
413 


15,445 

19,  301 

9,270 

10.  253 

109 

639 

2,684 

1.010 


24 

38 

f,V 

1.544 

3,05) 

5.306 

4.717 

2,681 

164 

6?fl 

627 

118 


14 

'9 

154 

?l 

6,  10? 

14,434 

22.  800 

48  66? 

13  59? 

13,284 

186 


E  9 

E  « 

E-7 

E6 

E  5 

E  4 

E-3 

E-2 

El 


Officer  canJid.ite'.,  total. 


15. 

37, 
110, 
250. 
366. 
47i, 

3n 

195, 
241 


230 
92? 
5)1 
660 
088 
31U 
381 
745 
665 


4,  OS? 

13  644 

50,644 

82.903 

123.291 

139.9/2 

85,  125 

74,068 

117,202 


3,747 
9,057 
37,722 
74,H94 
83  191 
1C7,  592 
99,  464 
50,503 
50.221 


1,495 

3,288 
8,664 
12.912 
25,310 
22.  800 
28,434 
34,367 
42,  289 


6.906 
11  933 
43  511 
79,951 
134  296 
152  9.!6 
9?  3 '-8 
36  807 
31,953 


13.799 


3,956       5.863 


3,980 


Cadets,  US  Military  Academy  _.. 
Midshipmen.  U  S  Na.al  Academy. 
Cadets.  U  S  Air  Force  Academy  .. 
Na.al  enlisted  officer  candidates,. 


956 
236 

980 
627 


3.956 


4,236 

'i,'627" 


3,980 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE    MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  BY  GRADE  IN  WHICH  SERVING,  DEC.  31,  1973 


Total  De- 
partment 
o(  Defense 


Total    .  2,201.539 

Officers     Total       308,805 

General  of  the  Army-  Fleet  admir,)!  1 

General     Admiral  38 

Lieutenant  general-  Vice  admiral,  131 

Major  general— Rear  admiral  (U)  465 

Brigadier  general     Rear  admiral  (L)_ .  S31 

Colonel- Captain,                         15,7^3 

Lieutenant  colonel  —Commander 35, 3?2 

Major-  Lieutenant  commander    .  57,  4ft4 

Captam  —  Lieutenant  %,  495 

1st  lieutenant  -  Lieutenant  (j£.)  ..  41.390 

2d  lieutenant- Ensign        41,133 

Chief  warrant  officer  W  4 1  722 

Chief  warrant  officer  W  \ 5,  4'i5 

Chief  warrant  otiicet  W-2 10  061 

Warrant  officer  W  K._ 2,774 


Army 


782.243 


Marine 
Navy  Corps     Air  Force 


108.  336 


556,  209       189.  392        673, 695 
68.189         18.794         113,486 


1 

12 

44 

la8 

237 

5.205 

11,896 

18,  177 

31,  193 

13  436 

13  373 

1,414 

3,  505 

7,524 

2,126 


10 

43 

110 

142 

3,865 

7,917 

14  802 

15,851 

11,066 

10,  304 

50 

1,369 

2,189 

471 


2 

7 

25 

37 

637 

1   514 

2.987 

5,041 

3,  737 

3,53'> 

166 

581 

348 

177 


14 

37 

142 

215 

6.016 

13  995 

21,498 

44,410 

13,  151 

13.916 

92 


Total,  De- 

p.irtment 
of  Defense 


Army 


f<avy 


Marine 
Corps     All  Fcice 


Enlisted— Total 


1.879.905   670,051   482,978   170,598 


E  9 

E-8 

E-7 

E-6 

E  5 

E4 

E  3 

E  2 

E  1 

Grade  not  reported 

Officer  candidates— Total. 

Cadets  USMA  

Midshipmen  USNA 

Cadets  USAFA 

Naval  enlisted  ofticet  candidates. 


14,  252 

35,  167 
129.657 
230,304 
317,074 
386,432 
348, 733 
256,261 
159. 755 
2,270 


3.910 
12.  493 

45.  980 
73,691 
95.0% 
137.984 
126.136 
107.01? 
67, 749 


3.494 
8.500 
34.??1 
68  67? 
77,041 
86.  745 
88,872 
74.  890 
38.273 
2.270 


1.410 
3,422 
8.870 
13.054 
23.750 
21,914 
33.  355 
31,617 
33. 206 


556,278 

5  438 

10  7',? 

40,^86 

74  887 

121,  187 

139,  789 

100,3/0 

42.  742 

20,527 


12.  829 

3,856 

5.042  .- 

3,931 

3.856 

3.856  . 

4.246   . 

4,246 

3  931   , 

3  931 

7%  . 

796 

Source   Department  of  Defense,  OASD  (CoTptroller)  Directorate  toe  Information  Operations. 

DECLINING  NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  PER  GENERAL   PR  ADMIRAL 
(From  the  Office  of  Senator  William  Pronnmel 


World  War  II 


Korea 


1971 


1^74 


4-  andS-star 1  per  606,172  troops 1  pet  145,438 1  per  67.868  1  per  56  449 

3-star  1  per  120.034 1  per  55.937 1  per  18.722. 1  per  16805' 

1-  and  ?-star I  per  6,?84   1  per  3,4b6 1  per  2.370 1  per  2  008. 


JUNE  30.  1945 


JUNE  30,  1952 


JUNE  30,  1971 


Category 


Total 


000 
ratio 


Officef 
ratio 


Generals  ol  the  Army/ 

fleet  admirals  and 

generals/admirals 

20 

1/606, 172 

1-63.  005 

Lieutenant  generals/ 

vice  admirals 

101 

1  120,  034 

1  12,  476 

Maior  generals/ 

brigadier  generals/ 

rear  admirals..  

1.929 

1/6.284 

1/653 

Colonels  captains. . 
All  generals 

All  categories 
above 


14,989 

2.050 


1/808 
1/5.913 


1/84 
1/614 


17,039 


1/711 


1/73 


Total,  DOD  Armod 

forces... 12,123,455 

Total,  Officer 

Corps 1,260,109 

Total,  Officer  Corps/ 

total  DOD  ratio 


1/^.6 


Category 

Total 

DCD  ratio 

Officer 
ratio 

Generals  of   tlie  Army/ 
Fleet    Admirals    and 
generalsadmirals  . 

Lieutenant  generals,vice 
admirals, , 

Major  generalsTirigadier 
generals  rear  admirals 

25 

65 

1,052 

1/145,  436 

I.'55.937 

1A456 

1  15,  033 
1-578 
1,357 

Colonels/captains 

All  generals 

12,490 
1,142 

1/291 

1/3.183 

1/30 
1  329 

All  categories  above. 

13.632 

1,766 

1/21 

Total,   DOD  Armed 
Forces 

3,635.912  . 

375,829  . 

Total,  Officer  Corps 

Total  Otficei  Corps/ 
total  OOD  ratio.  .. 

1/9.6  .. 

Category 


Totai 


DOO 
latio 


Officer 
latio 


Generals  of  tfie  Army  fleet 
admirals  and  generals/ 
admirals, , 

Lieutenant  generals,  vice 
admirals..     ..       

Major  generals 'brigadier 
generals  rear  admirals 


40 

145 

1,145 


1  67,  868 

1  9, 285 

1,18,722 

12.561 

1/2,370 

1  324 

Colonelscaptains 17,  388 

All  generals 1,330 

All  categories  above 18,  718 


1/156 
1/2,041 


1/145 


1  21 
1  279 

1,20 


Total,  DOD  Armed  Fortes  2,714,727. 

Total,  Officer  Corps 371.416. 

Total,  Officer  CorpsAotal 
DOD  ratio 


1/7.3 


\ApyU  34,  197If 
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Categr,r> 


Tolal 


000 
ratio 


Officer 
ratio 


G.^uerals  of  the  ArmyFleet 
Ailnurals  and  generals  ad- 
n'lrjls     39         1  01, 809         1  ».  193 

Lieutenant  generals.'vice  ad- 
mirals          142         116,701         12.332 

f,',ijor  i-enerals  brigadier  gen- 
erals rear  admirals 1,131  12,096  1292 

Colonelscaptains 16,547  1,1'!3  120 

All  generals 1,312  l'I,807  1252 

All  categories  above 17,859  1132  118 

Tolal,  Officer  Corps.itotal 
DOD  ratio 1,'7. 1  ,     ,   .     ,, 


ADMIRAL    RICKOVER 


Mr.  PROXMraE.  How  serious  is  the 
present  situation?  Perhaps  I  am  over- 
estimating the  problem  and  we  really 
need  all  of  these  generals  and  admirals. 

Last  year  this  body  unanimously  voted 
on  a  promotion  for  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  military  spokesmen,  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  in  uniform  that  Is  outspoken  and 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  conven- 
tional ideas.  What  has  he  said  about  the 
problem  of  too  many  generals  and  ad- 
mirals? 

He  testified  before  Congress  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  is  a  sickness  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years. 

He  atti-ibuted  this  sickness  to  the  high- 
ranking  oflQcers  with  large  staffs  that  add 
bureaucracy  to  complex  problems  but 
provide  no  experience.  He  stated: 

From  fiscal  year  1964.  the  first  pre-Viet!iam 
year,  to  fiscal  year  1973  there  has  been  an  11 
percent  decrease  in  military  personnel.  De- 
spite this  reduction  In  total  personnel,  tho 
number  of  flag  officers  in  the  military  serv- 
ices, for  example,  has  Increased  by  44. 

It  has  not  gone  down.  It  has  gone  up. 

He  went  on  to  document  how  these 
high-ranking  officers  were  concentrated 
'  in  the  support  roles — ^not  in  combat  units 
but  in  support. 

He  concluded  that — 

Congress  should  refuse  to  appropriate  any 
funds  for  the  military  until  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  reduced  by  at  least  half  the 
number  of  management  echelons  between  the 
technical  or  operational  level  and  the  Secre- 
tary's staff. 

He  added: 

I  would  also  reduce  over  a  period  of  5 
years  the  number  of  flag  and  senior  officers 
by  60  percent  from  what  they  are  now. 

When  asked  why,  he  replied  that  "if 
you  would  do  that  we  would  have  a  far 
more  efficient  military  organization." 

AIR     FORCE      PROMOTIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  nominations  before 
us  include  a  list  of  91  Air  Force  general 
officers.  The  Air  Force  is  in  a  special  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  its  promotions. 

Due  to  the  inequitable  situation  exist- 
ing in  the  1950's  when  the  Air  Force  was 
setting  started,  its  promotions  schedule 
has  been  modified  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
crepancy created  by  the  younger  age  and 
smaller  force  structure  in  early  years. 
The  Air  Force  has  asked  for  this  special 
le.oislation  on  five  occasions  in  the  past 


and  probably  will  make  it  a  .sixth  .some 
time  soon  this  year. 

Beginning  in  1959.  Congress  called  for 
reform  of  the  officer  grade  procp^.s.  Th€^ 
Defen.se  Department  said  it  v  ii  working 
on  the  problem.  It  said  that  c^■f■l■y  year 
until  1966.  when  permanent  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  House  but  rejected  in 
the  S;^nate  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georpia.  Mr.  Russell,  urued 
that  the  extension  be  temporary  so  that 
reforms  coitld  bo  made  At  that  time  it 
'was  my  understanding  that  the  Penta- 
Ron  af;\in  promised  to  have  correctivo 
legislation  in  a  year  or  so.  That  was  15 
yearsaeo,  and  none  came. 

In  October  of  1972.  when  the  Air  Force 
last  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  Office 
Grade  Limitation  Act  'OGLA) ,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  extend  them  only  for  2 
years  and,  based  on  an  amendment  I 
sponsored,  additionally  agreed  to  submit 
a  written  report  the  next  summer  with 
recommendations  for  grade  limits  on  all 
officer^. 

That  report,  submitted  in  May  of  1973, 
concluded  that  no  changes  be  considered 
in  the  existing  statutory  limitations  of 
the  number  of  generals  and  admirals. 
Fourteen  years  of  study  and  the  Penta- 
gon provides  the  astonishing  conclusion 
that  they  want  no  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral officer  limitations. 

If  it  took  the  Pentagon  that  long  to 
come  to  that  conclusion,  there  need  be 
no  better  .iustification  for  cutting  back 
on  the  bureaucracy. 

Although  inadequate  from  a  number 
of  aspects,  that  May  1973  report  did  make 
a  highly  interesting  point. 

On  page  20  it  stated  that  the  pre- 
World  War  II  programs  had  no  signifi- 
cant impact  on  promotion  stagnation  and 
the  accumulation  of  many  older  officers 
in  hioh  ranks. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  report  as  to 
what  happened  next: 

Cotisequently,  during  the  early  stages  of 
World  War  II  It  was  necessary  to  remove  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  operational  commanders 
due  to  lack  of  vigor  and  stamina.  Meanwhile, 
many  younger  officers  were  rapidly  promot-ed 
to  senior  grades  without  the  opportunity  to 
gain  experience  lu  the  middle  grades. 

This  report  is  a  clear  signal  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  topheavy  command 
structure.  It  actually  weakens  our  ability 
to  carry  out  military  missions.  And  in 
time  of  crisis.  It  causes  us  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  battle. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
my  conclusions.  These  are  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Pentagon  itself. 

DOPMA 

Finally,  on  January  25  of  tliis  year, 
the  Pentagon  completed  its  legislation 
for  officer  grade  limitations  and  related 
issues.  It  is  called  the  Defense  Office  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act,  or  DOPMA. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
significant  problems  with  DOPMA.  Pirst, 
it  is  so  detailed,  consisting  of  160  pages 
of  changes  of  United  States  Code  and  102 
pages  of  sectional  analysis,  that  it  prob- 
ably will  be  impossible  to  complete  un- 
dei-stand  what  is  being  proposed.  The  Air 
Force,  judging  that  Congress  will  not 
pass  DOPMA  this  year,  is  preparing  to 


a  k  for  t!ieir  traditional  extension  of  tlie 
OGLA. 

Therefore,  the  promotion  list  being 
cor.sidered  today  i^  directly  related  to 
-4egislat!on  the  Air  Force  will  propo?e 
lai^r.  Ii  Chan'  cs  are  made  in  tlie  Air 
Force  OGLA  reque--;t  later  this  year,  tl'.o 
current  list  of  promotions  may  be  a:- 
fecterl.  Looked  at  another  v.-ay,  to  pass 
this  nomination  list  now  will  put  tho 
Air  Force  in  a  position  of  arguing  tiiat 
they  must  have  tlie  OGL.'^  passed  or  it 
will  mean  the  relea^  of  tens  of  ."renior 
generals, 

Tiiey  will  have  us  over  the  barfcl  ?;ain 
if  thi.s  list  is  passed. 

Even  ^ore  serious,  however,  is  tii-? 
content  of  the  DOPMA  itself.  Billed  us 
the  answer  to  ail  problems,  on  close 
scrutiny  DOPMA  is  based  on  a  computer 
model  of  an  ideal  officer  structure  that 
may  not  resemble  real  life  in  any  way. 
The  number  of  oflicers  permitted  in  eacii 
grade  v.-ill  not  be  aj'^preciably  affecteci 
by  DOPM./l. 

DOPMA  provides  no  solution  to  th^ 
officer  enlisted  men  ratio  problem  I 
talked  about  earlier. 

All  in  all,  the  DOPM.^  deserves  th" 
most  critical  review  by  Congress,  and 
from  my  viewpoint  it  may  be  totally  u:i- 
acceptable.  Congress  may  have  to  pro- 
pose its  ov.-n  version  of  promotions  and 
grade  legislation. 

One  of  the  issues  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined is  an  alternative  to  the  shding 
scale  embodied  in  the  1954  act.  The  slid- 
ing scale  has  not  worked.  It  protects  gen- 
eral officer  grades,  but  it  is  totally  unre- 
lated to  defense  requirements  or  the 
changing  complexion  of  the  force  struc- 
ture. 

In  place  of  the  sliding  scale,  we  should 
consider  a  minimum  constant  ceiling  of 
generals  and  adm.irals  deliberately  set 
at  a  very  low  level  to  be  known  as  a 
minimum  base  line  force.  To  that  would 
be  added  an  arithmetic  number  of 
generals  and  admirals  based  on  a  set  pro- 
portion of  these  officers  to  the  total  force 
structure. 

Therefore,  in  times  of  smaller  forces. 
minimum  promotion  schedules  would 
be  adhered  to  but  no  supplementary  pro- 
motions would  be  made  and  attriticn 
would  bring  the  ratio  into  line.  In  times 
of  larger  or  expanding  forces,  the  mini- 
mum would  remain  constant  but  would 
be  supplemented  by  the  new  increases 
based  on  the  set  ratio. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complex  issue 
and  I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  go  into  the  subject  with 
thoroughness  and  the  expertise  it  hr.s 
shown  in  the  past. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  officer 
promotion  hsts  today,  not  out  of  di^:- 
rcspect  for  any  of  the  officers  listed 
therein  but  in  order  to  focus  attention  on 
the  continuing  problem  of  our  topheavy 
command  structure.  Furthermore,  I  in- 
tend to  object  to  any  multiyear  ex- 
tension of  the  OGLA  to  come  before  the 
Senate  later  this  year.  The  timing  of  any 
extension  for  the  Air  Force  OGLA  should 
be  coordinated,  I  believe,  with  anticipated 
action  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  new  proposal,  the  so-called 
DOPMA. 
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Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
In  the  interest  of  an  orderly  way  to  pro- 
ceed, depending  on  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  like  to  do,  I  am  per- 
fectly amenable  to  acting  at  any  time  by 
a  voice  vote  on  all  the  nominations  ex- 
cept the  two  nominations  which  will  be 
debated  and  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  now  tliat  I  fully  appreciate  the 
position — the  great  amount  of  work  and 
the  sincerity — of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin on  this  very  troublesome  subject. 
He  fully  realizes  that  this  problem  cannot 
be  met  by  any  meat-ax  method  of  just 
cutting  out  a  number  of  officers  like  one 
would  cut  a  number  of  cattle  out  on  the 
ran«e,  or  something  like  that.  He  fully 
recognizes  the  problem.  He  has  been  into 
it  many  times  and  has  made  some  help- 
ful remarks  about  it. 

He  said  that  he  hopes  the  committee 
goes  into  this  matier  with  its  usual  thor- 
oughness, and  we  accept  that  compliment 
with  gratitude;  but.  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  go 
into  this  subject  with  the  thoroughness 
that  It  deserves  this  calendar  year.  The 
increased  amount  of  the  authorizations 
that  are  now  required  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  en- 
tirely revolutionized  the  work  of  that 
committee  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago, 
and  It  is  a  years  work  to  take  care  of 
these  matters  year  after  year — just  the 
matters  tliat  are  required  to  be  author- 
ized, and  the  other  general  legislation, 
leaving  out  a  subject  of  this  complexity. 
I  just  know  we  could  not  po  into  it  with 
the  thoroughness  required  during  the 
rest  of  this  calendar  year,  and  it  is  just 
best  to  say  so  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  we  have  this  156- 
page  bill  on  the  subject  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  I  have  learned 
enough  about  it  to  know  that  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  certainly  is  not  satisfactory  to 
me  to  just  Uke  it  without  the  most 
^  thorough  analysis  and,  hopefully,  some 
helpful  changes. 

We  are  alrcads'  starting  now  on  tlie 
process  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  study 
of  this  problem  made  by  the  staff.  We 
have  a  highly  competent  staff  member 
who  Is  unusually  weU  qualified  in  the 
field,  but  he  cannot  do  all  the  work,  by 
any  means.  We  are  going  to  have  to  use 
some  capable  consultants  to  work  on 
this  matter  with  our  staff  member,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  with  such  assistance  as  the 
chief  of  staff,  Mr.  Braswell,  can  give. 
There  will  be  several  months'  work  on  it 
to  examine  the  foundatioiis  of  the  whole 
mattef.  It  has  not  been  fully  reviewed  for 
the  last  25  years.  I  refer  to  tlie  matter  of 
officers  and  grade  limitations.  I  am  not 
talking  about  just  the  general  officers;  I 
am  talking  about  officers  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  go  into  It  to- 
day. I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  expected  me  to.  He  did  not 
show  his  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
by  any  means.  He  Is  raising  a  warning 
f'.ag  here  because  there  is  a  large  ntunber 
of  promotions  before  us. 

He  is  very  considerate.  He  knows  these 
promotions  have  to  move.  He  is  not  try- 


ing to  hold  them  up  indefinitely.  He  says 
he  is  opposed  to  them,  but  he  is  willing 
for  them  to  go  to  a  vote.  He  is  not  going 
to  delay  them.  I  conunend  him  as  well 
as  thank  him  for  tiiat.  He  could  cause 
delay  that  might  be  hurtful  to  our  mili- 
Uuy  organization  as  a  whole,  and  he  is 
not  the  type  to  do  that  at  all. 

I  am  not  defending  the  number  of 
militan.-  officer.':.  I  just  have  to  know  more 
about  it.  But  I  extracted  some  time  aso 
a  statement  made  by  General  Brown, 
now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Porce — 
and  it  was  not  ju:>t  a  boasting  state- 
ment— in  which  he  made  a  very  strong 
refutation  of  some  of  the  downcast  state- 
ments tliat  have  been  made  in  some  of 
the  stories  by  our  columnist.s — conclu- 
.sions  being  drawn  alxiut  our  Air  Force 
oring  the  second  in  the  world.  He  refuted 
all  that.  We  have  the  finest  Air  Force  in 
tiie  world,  he  said.  I  tliink  he  is  correct 
in  Uiat.  He  pointed  to  the  experienced 
manpower  we  have  in  the  Air  Force,  of- 
fic'ors  and  members  of  the  crews.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  great  assets  we  have  in 
oar  enthe  military  setup. 

I  am  entirely  willing  to  have—in  fact, 
want — a  review  of  tins  matter  in  depth, 
but.  Senator,  it  will  take  more  time  to  go 
into  it  in  depth  than  can  be  accom- 
l^lished  in  a  few  month.<^.  I  think  the  Scn- 
:ilor  realizes  that. 

Coming  to  one  other  phase  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  have  neglected  this  matter  of 
.rieneral  officers,  although  the  big  prob- 
lem is  in  the  officer  gi-oups  below  that  of 
ceneral    officers.    Many    years    ago    the 
committee  undertook  to  write   up  and 
ret  up  its  own  formula  and  put  a  com- 
mittee ceiling  upon  tlae  number  of  gen- 
eral officers  that  we  would  approve  for 
promotion.  In  that  way  we  held  the  num- 
bers do^-n  somewhat.  We  would  not  go 
above  that  ceiling,  which  was  not  as  hi^h 
as  the  law  allowed,  but  it  was  a  commit- 
tee ceiltn?,  and  we  have  adhered  to  it 
largely.  We  made  some  exceptions  to  it 
during  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
within  a  range  of  25  or  30,  give  or  take  a 
few,  we  have  held  to  a  constant  figure 
with  reference  to  the  total  number  of 
general  officers  as  related  to  the  man- 
power strength.  As  I  said,  we  had  to  yield 
to  some  special  facts  tliat  might  exist 
from  time  to  time.  Now  the  numbers  in 
the  forces  as,  a  whole  have  swung  back 
aroimd  to  where  the  legal  ceiling  and 
the  committee  ceiling— sometimes  called 
the  Stennis  celling  because  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  got  it 
up — are  almost  the  same.  I  have  not  ex- 
amined them  lately. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  kept  a  con- 
stancy on  this  matter.  We  have  kept  an 
eye  on  It,  and  It  Is  a  study  that  ought  to 
be  reviewed  further,  and  doubtless  some 
modem  legislation  passed  on  it. 

The  bill  the  Department  of  Defense 
sent  up  does  not  do  anything  like  that. 
It  just  left  it  all  out.  The  committee  will 
certainly  go  Into  that  subject  and  pro- 
vide for  it  in  any  bill  the  committee 
brings  to  the  floor.  We  will  have  some 
kind  of  contribution  to  make  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Ye.s.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 


very  much.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  dc- 
hghted  he  has  discussed  the  point  Gen- 
eral Brown  has  argued,  that  we  have  the 
best  Air  Force  in  the  world.  He  is  right. 
In  fact.  I  have  a  speech  to  make  tomor- 
row about  what  is  right  about  the  Armed 
Force.':,  and  there  <ire  very  many  good 
tliints  about  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  chart  showing  the 
probkm  of  too  many  admirals  and  gen- 
erals i.s  irrefutable.  It  shows  a  "Steady, 
relentless,  year-cfter-ycar  trend  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
troops  that  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
it  !,s  almost  ridiculous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that   has   to  be   reviewed   and  the  law 
lierhaiJs  rev.Titlcn  oil  it.  Certainly  Con- 
gror.s  ought  to  consider  rewriting  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  has 
l)omtod  out,  it  was  20  years  ago  when 
tl)e  Congrets  passed  a  bill  to  establish 
a  limitation  on  general  officers.  It  was  15 
years  ago  tlie  Pentagon  began  to  study 
this  matter  and  said  it  was  working  on 
it  and  would  give  us  an  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconshis  30  minutes  ha^e 
t>:;;ircd. 

Ixir.  PROXMIRE.  My  time  hr.s  expired? 
Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Mt-siussippi  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  was  speaking  on  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  the  floor,  I  sat  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thought  I  wiis 
recognized.  However,  if  it  is  out  of  ordex' 

and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  sat  down  15  min- 
utes ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
nominations  have  been  brought  up,  the 
time  agreement  does  not  go  into  effect 
jcgarding  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mi5?:i.';sippi  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
knov.-  that  I  have  any  time  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  allowed  3 
additional  minutes  to  close  his  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
v.ould  simply  hke  to  a.-^k  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  this  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  Uiat  the  Penta- 
gon has  woiked  a  long  time  on  this  mat- 
ter and  there  has  been  a  delay— I  would 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator 
from  Mis.sissippl  that  this  in  a  very  com- 
plicated subject,  and  probably  there  must 
be  work  done  on  it  which  could  not  be 
adequately  done  this  year,  in  view  of  all 
the  other  problems  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country — I  would  hope, 
however,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Senator  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
which  woiild  work  on  this  matter  and  to 
get  a  reasonably  firm  commitment  so  we 
will  be  in  a  position  In  1975  to  have 
legislation  before  us  on  which  we  could 
work  Uie  will  of  tlie  Congress  on  the 
number  of  generals  and  admirals  we 
have,  as  well  as  other  commissioned 
officers. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Today  I  am  prepared 
to  go  only  this  far:  to  say  that  we  have 
a  Department  of  Defense  bill  before  us. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken 
apart  and  then  be  built  back  together.  I 
mentioned  that  we  have  a  highly  com- 
petent staff  who  have  worked  on  it.  We 
have  located  men  who,  we  think,  will 
be  the  proper  consultants  to  work  on  it. 
We  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can 
this  year  and  then  get  ready  for  next 
year,  but  I  cannot  guarantee  when  we 
can  get  legislation  or  if  we  can  get  legis- 
lation. We  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  have  asked 
the  Senator  whether  it  would  be,  in  his 
judgment,  possible  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  come  forward  earlier 
next  year  with  a  bill  for  which  we  can 
be  responsible.  Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  possible,  yes.  But  I  think  we 
wiU  nm  Into  a  lot  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
how  much  I  respect  him;  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  delay.  Year  after  year 
we  are  getting  into  a  situation  which 
is  very  expensive  and  wasteful.  We  have 
far  too  many  generals  and  admirals  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
that  we  have.  If  we  delay,  the  situation 
will  be  aggravated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  commit- 
ted myself  this  far.  Then  we  can  decide 
what  we  should  do  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  pos- 
sibly some  of  my  colleagues  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
pending  Air  Force  promotion  nomina- 
tions would  result  in  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  general  officers  in  the  Air  Force. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Tlie  Officer  Grade 
Limitation  Act  of  1954  (OGLA),  pre- 
scribed the  total  number  of  general  of- 
ficers authorized  for  each  service  as  well 
as  authorizing  grade  ceilings  for  major/ 
lieutenant  commander,  heutenant  col- 
onel/commander, and  colonel /captain. 

The  pending  nominations  for  promo- 
tion to  temporary  general  officer  rarik  are 
required  to  replace  forecast  losses 
throughout  the  year  and  In  no  case  will 
a  promotion  occur  until  an  actual  va- 
cancy occurs  through  death  or  retire- 
ment nor  will  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  be 
exceeded. 

The  promotions  to  permanent  grades 
are  necessary  to  provide  tenure  for  those 
general  officers  who  demonstrate  poten- 
tial for  Increased  responsibiUty,  and  such 
promotions  would  not  increase  the  ntun- 
ber of  general  officers  on  active  duty. 
These  permanent  promotions  should  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  officer  promotion  structure  and 
exemplify  the  "up  or  out"  system. 

Since  the  enactment  of  OGLA,  the  Air 
Force  has  remained  at  or  below  Its  au- 
thorized general  officer  strength.  The  Air 
Force  reached  a  peak  general  officer 
strength  of  443  in  1968.  By  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1973,  the  Air  Force  had  already 
reduced  that  nimiber  by  32  and  will 
further  reduce  it  by  another  13  by  end 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  fiscal  year  1974  level 
(398)  will  be  the  lowest  since  fiscal  year 
1955  (395) . 

I  understand  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  number  of  flag  and  general  officers 


be  re\'iewed  when  the  recently  submitted 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  is  considered.  This  act  is  primarily 
pointed  toward  the  officer  grades  below 
flag  and  general  rank  and  would,  among 
other  things,  estabUsh  new  statutory 
grade  Imiitations  for  those  grades  as  now 
defined^  in  OGLA  and  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1947.  I  personally  see  no 
objection  to  reviewing  the  flag  and  gen- 
eral officer  structure  when  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  is 
considered,  although  at  this  particular 
time  I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  real  need 
to  change  that  part  of  OGLA. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  number  of  general  officers  in  each  of 
the  services  is  a  subject  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  continually  moni- 
tored. In  fact,  in  reviewing  data  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
committee  I  note  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974: 

The  nimiber  of  Army  generals  will 
equal  that  authorized  by  law. 

The  number  of  Navy  admirals  will  be 
20 — 7  percent — below  that  authorized  by 
law. 

The  number  of  Marine  generals  uill  be 
2 — 3  percent — below  that  authorized  by 
law. 

The  number  of  Air  Force  generals  will 
be  6 — 1  percent — below  that  atithorized 
by  law. 

Overall  DOD  will  have  28  flag/general 
officers  fewer  than  authorized. 

And,  all  of  the  services  will  be  below 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
ceiling  on  flag/general  officers. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  matter  is  well 
under  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sormel  Management  Act  is  probably  the 
first  comprehensive  legislation  ever  sub- 
mitted on  this  subject.  Consequently,  be- 
cause of  the  piecemeal  efforts  in  the  past, 
it  is  necessarily  a  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation and,  therefore,  must  be  studied 
most  carefully.  It  may  be  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  can  best  be  reviewed  by 
a  special  manpower  subcommittee,  while 
at  the  same  time  also  reviewing  the  flag 
and  general  officer  structure.  Maybe  that 
woiild  be  the  best  way  to  give  the  matter 
the  consideration  and  study  it  deserves. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  up  to  the  chair- 
man. However,  I  woul^  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  matter  will  take  time, 
and  necessarily  so. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  stress 
that  the  points  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  are  well 
taken  and  I  believe  we  share  some  of  the 
same  concerns.  However,  I  urge  that  we 
avoid  further  delay  on  these  particular 
general  officer  nominations  that  are 
within  statutory  limits  and  are  required 
by  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  all  the  nomina- 
tions en  bloc  with  the  exception  of  the 
nominations  of  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  and 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  fput- 
tlng  the  question). 
The  nominations  were  confirmed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 


Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  30  minutes  of  debate  on  each  of 
the  nominations  of  Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D. 
Slay  and  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel. 
The  time  is  ecjually  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGKFsi  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SiENicisi. 

Mr.  MAlsSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M».  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
stan(iinE'  that  it  is  desired  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Slay  be  considered 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yielding.^o  me. 

I  am  in  sympathy  witli^hat  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  hp.s 
said.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  topheavyne.?s  of  the  ratio  of  officci-s 
to  enli.=:ted  men.  I  think  the  proper  pro- 
cedm-e.  however,  is  to  go  through  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have 
spoken,  on  occasion,  v^^th  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  we  can  obtain  a  reduction. 

I  have  just  returned  from  2  week?  in 
Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  have  a  verj-  fine 
group  of  officers  and  men,  but  I  think 
a  reduction  should  be  made.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  ef- 
forts. I  hope  that  the  reduction  can  oe 
made  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  separate  votes  on  the  promo- 
tions of  Generals  Alton  D.  Slay  and 
Charles  A.  Gabriel  so  that  the  Senate  can 
consider  carefully  whether  these  two 
men  merit  the  vote  of  confidence  ip  theii- 
judgment  and  in  their  performance  of 
duty  which  Senate  confirmation  would 
denote. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cediu-e,  but  I  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances are  also  highly  unusual. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  of  Apill  5,  1974. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washir.gton.  D.C.  April  S,  1974. 

Deae  Colleague:  Tlie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  reported  Air  Force  promotion  li^i 
number  91.  I  want,  through  this  letter,  to 
explain  why  I  believe  that  the  Senate  sho-ld 
decline  to  consent  to  the  proposed  nomina- 
tions of  Brigadier  General  Charles  A.  Gabriel 
for  the  temporary  rank  of  Major  General  and 
Major  General  Alton  D.  Slay  for  the  perma- 
nent rank  of  Major  CSeneral. 

In  early  1972,  General  Slay  was  Gencr.-il 
John  D.  Lavelle's  deputy  for  operations  and 
General  (then  colonel)  Gabriel  commanded 
the  432d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  at 
Udorn  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base.  In  those 
positions,  these  two  men  knowingly  and  un- 
questioningly  received  and  carried  out  ordera 
from  General  Lavelle  to  conduct  strikes  In 
North  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the  written 
rules  of  engagement  and  to  conceal  these 
violations  by  falsified  reports. 

The  Committee  conducted   a  lengthy  In- 
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ve^th'stion  of  this  unauthorized  bombhig  in 
1972  and  questioned,  among  others.  Generals 
Slay  and  Gabriel.  Let  me  cite  a  few  quota- 
tions from  those  hearings  which  deal  with 
the  Involvement  of  these  offlcer3  in  these 
events. 

Geoeral  Slay  Itne*-  that  preplanned  strikes 
were  contrary  to  the  written  rules  of  en- 
ga;>;ment.  but  he  rationalized  the  procedure 
as  rollowi.  "I  Just  assumed  that  he  (General 
Lftvelle)  either  had  the  authority  to  do  It  or 
soniethli.g  that  I  had  not  seen  and  was  not 
In  the  written  word  or  he  was  dellberateiy 
choosing  to  do  It  extraneous  to  authority." 
(P-  301) 

While  General  Slay  denied  conveying  the 
Initial  order  to  fal.-lfy  reporis,  he  did  sub- 
sequently discuss  tiie  matter  with  then- 
Colonel  Gabriel.  "I  did  tell  rolonel  Gabriel 
at  the  time  that  General  Lavelle  refuses  to 
accept  a  report  that  .  .  .  docs  not  have  "enemy 
reaction,"  I  did  tell  him  that."  (p.  307) 

Senator  Hughes.  Did  you  discuss  the  fact 
that  It  was  outside  the  rules  of  engagement? 
General  Slay.  I  don't   believe  so,  sir,   be- 
cause we  both  kr.ew  It. 

Senator  Hughes.  Did  you  d'.serfss  falsifying 
reports? 

General  StJir.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Hughes.  You  Just  accepted  it  and 

went  ahead 

General  Suit.  Yes,  sir.  t  p.  307) 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  tiiat,  when  Gen- 
eral Abrams  ordered  a  strike  iii  early  Janu- 
ary 1972  which  was  tliought  to  bo  po.'^bibly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  enL^afjemcnt  and 
which  the  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff  subsequently 
criticized  as  such  a  violation.  General  Slay 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  report  the  strike 
accurately.  "'General  Marshall  and  I  .  .  .  be- 
lieved the  only  way  tills  could  be  reported 
was  right  according  to  tl\e  book  .  .  ."  (p.  202) 
Thus,  General  Slay  shouid  have  beeu  con- 
sistent In  oppo.'^lng  falde  reports  and  he 
should  have  known  that  ""liberal  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  rules"'  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  In  Wa.shlngton. 

In  his  testimony.  General  Slay  admitted 
that,  tn  retroepect,  his  duty  was  to  question 
hi*  orders  or  at  least  report  them  to  the 
Inspector  General,  and  subsequently  to  re- 
quest written  proof  for  devlatlous  from  writ- 
ten orders. 

General  Gabriel  n\sa  said  that,  "knowlnf: 
what  I  know  now,"  he  would  have  raised 
■ome  questions  about  those  orders,  (p.  220) 
But — "I  rationalized  It  at  the  time  that  we 
were  giving  .  .  .  7th  Air  Force  ...  all  the 
Information  we  had  on  the  strikes  .  .  ."  (p. 
202) 

When  asked  by  ClMilrman  Stcnnls,  '"VVTiy 
were  you  filing  a  false  report"?  What  vi-as  the 
ptiri>ose  of  the  false  report?  Who  was  It  de- 
signed to  mislead  or  f<x)l  or  protect?"  Gen- 
eral Gabriel  responded:  ""Sir,  I  don't  know, 
and  I  did  not  know  at  the  time.""  (p.  202) 
General  Gabriel  also  testlQed  that  "'I  prob- 
ably did"  fly  on  some  of  the  missions  which 
required  him  to  make  a  false  report,  though 
this  was  never  pinned  down  to  a  particul;u- 
flight  and  false  report,  (p.  201 ) 

Other  witxieises  testified  tliat  perhaps  300 
people  knew  of  these  unauthorized  strike.; 
and  tliat  it  .•^omellme.'i  took  four  hours  fur 
debrlefers  to  falsify  convUicingly  their  re- 
ports. 

Perliaps  the  sericjusness  of  tliese  art  ton-. 
goes  without  question.  Admiral  Moorer  said 
that  the  raids  were  a  "violation  of  the  letter 
and  intent  of  tlie  rule."  (p.  45a)  He  also 
sitid;  "Witb  respect  to  falsifying  the  records, 
I  do  not  think  that  ka  subject  to  Interpieta- 
tlon."  (p.  489) 

General  Ryan  told  the  Committee  that  he 
relieved  General  Lavelle  of  command  prl- 
marUy  because  of  the  false  reporting.  Ue 
also  said  that  Geiieral  Slay  "exercised  poor 
judgment "  (p.  259)  and  that  General  La- 
velle's  subordinates  ""ahould  have  apprised 
me  of  the  situation  when  I  waa  out  there. 
I  think  they  should  have  known  .  .  .'"  (p. 
271) 


General  Abrams  was  characteristically 
pithy  In  hl3  comments.  "'If  I  or  any  other 
commander  of  similar  rank  picks  and  chooses 
among  the  rules,  his  subordinates  are  then 
going  to  pick  and  chooee  among  the  rules 
that  he  gives  them.  r..ere  1«  no  way  to  st^.p 
it  and  a^  long  as  this  Is  the  way  the  mission 
must  be  performed,  you  must  adhere  to  il 
or  It  will  unravel  in  a  way  that  you  w.ii  riuvt'i' 
be  able  to  control."  (p.  103)  General  Aoiains 
spoke  directly  to  General  Lavelie  when  tti° 
allegations  of  false  reporting  wore  nii»de  ii.id 
E.ild:  ""We  Just  cannot  have  a  military  or- 
gunization  where  you  are  requiriiig  ;)eoplo 
to  falsify  reports."  (  p.  131 ) 

I  liave  gone  Into  such  detail  because  I  want 
to  make  you  aware  of  the  extensive  record 
available  on  these  men.  On  the  basis  of  this 
evidence,  tlie  Seruite  must  now  luaLe  x  jiids- 
tuout  as  to  whether  these  men  are  fit  for 
additional  promotions  and  added  rc^ponsl- 
bilitics. 

When  the  Committee  considered  the  r.de- 
qu;icy  of  the  Lavelle  Investigation  last  Ma.-oji, 
Department  of  Defense  General  Couix-sel  Buz- 
hardt  said  that  he  had  concluded  the  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  "'was  clearly  and  solely  respon- 
.siblo  for  instituting  false  reporting  of  Air 
force  missions,  and  that  those  who  obeyed 
lus  command  should  not  be  penalized." 
Moreover,  he  doubted  that  It  would  be  pos- 
siblo  to  sustain  a  criminal  charge  of  falsify- 
i!.g  records,  which  Is  a  violation  of  article  lu7 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The 
key  problem  was  cpparent  .  piovlng  an  "in- 
tent to  deceive.'" 

As  I  told  the  Committee  at  that  time,  to 
decide  not  to  puni-k  a  man  for  his  aciions 
is  one  thing,  but  It  Is  quite  anotiier  thing 
to  reward  him  with  Mgher  rank  and  cur  con- 
lidence.  I  could  not  rest  easy  If  I  thought  that 
one  of  these  men  who  knowingly  participated 
In  this  false  reporting  might  one  day  become 
Clialrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Tlie  Integrity  of  oiu:  command  and  control 
{.tructure,  both  within  the  military  and  under 
civilian  authority,  depends  upon  men  of  the 
highest  character,  whose  obedience  to  ou- 
la\^s  and  the  Constitution  Is  unquestioned. 
Hindsight  Is  no  substitute  for  foresight, 
and  honest  adml&ilon  of  error  cannot  replace 
good  Judgment  at  the  time.  The  otherwise 
distinguished  military  r:;corda  of  these  men 
cannot  quell  my  own  doubts  to  how  they 
might    act    In    future    circumstances. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  denial  of 
promotion  would  hive  these  consequences: 
General  Slay  would  have  to  retire  next  year, 
when  he  reaches  thirty  years  of  senlce  and 
five  years  In  his  permanent  grade,  and  he 
would  receive  :  ctlrement  pay  at  the  rate  for 
major  generals:  General  Gabriel  could  still 
serve  an  additional  seven  years,  until  he 
reaches  thirty  years  of  service,  at  which  timo 
he  wo\ild  retire  at  the  pay  rates  for  br;g.adlcr 
gr-nerals. 

When  this  nomination  l!3t  la  called  up  frr 
Senate  action.  I  shall  ask  for  separate  con- 
sideration of  Generals  Slay  and  Gabriel.  For 
the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  shall  vote 
agaUist  their  ronflraiation.  I  hope  thut.  after 
weighing  the  evidence,  you  will  Join  me  Ln 
this  action. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Ilrfiires. 

^Tr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presidrut,  I  have 
not  looked  forward  to  this  particular  time 
nor  to  this  particular  di-scussion.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  I  have  been  led  to 
the  concltt'^ion  that  I  must  take  this 
course  of  action.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Pentagon  ha.s  f piled  to 
take  the  action  that  it  sliould  have  taken 
in  tliis  whole  affair  whicli  would  have 
precluded  the  necessity  of  the  Armed 
Services  Ck)ramittee  or  the  Senate  even 
discussing  this  matter  today. 

The  conclusion  of  this  debate  is  known 
by  every  Senator  before  it  even  begins. 
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including  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
nomination  of  these  gentlemen  will  be 
confirmed  regardless  of  w  hat  I  say  toda.v. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  specific  evi- 
dence relatin.?  to  Generals  Slay  and 
Gabriel.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  set  the  background  \7hicli  applies 
to  both  men. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  refused  to  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Air  Force 
Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  who  had  or- 
dered forces  imder  his  command  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
engagement  approved  by  the  President 
and  had  concealed  these  actions  by  falsi- 
fied reports. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Senate 
hzA  before  it  the  names  of  two  officers 
who  were  closely  associated  with  General 
Lavelle  in  these  unauthorized  activities 
and  who  have  testified  as  to  their  in- 
volvement. 

I  beheve,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
pelling reasons  which  led  to  commiUee 
rejection  of  General  Lavelle  apply  as 
well  to  Generals  Slay  and  Gabriel. 

These  men  should  be  subjected  to  a 
simple  test:  on  the  basis  of  tlieir  records, 
do  they  deserve  promotion? 

I  am  not  seeking  to  impeach  them, 
not  seeking  to  recall  them,  not  seeking 
to  dium  them  out  of  the  Air  Force.  Nor 
can  tlie  Senate  act  as  a  court  martial  to 
let  y  fines  or  imprisonment. 

Both  of  these  men  can  continue  to 
serve  in  Uie  Air  Force  for  as  Icmg  as  the 
law  allows  even  if  these  promotions  are 
denied.  And  I  expect  that  they  will  try 
very  hard  to  give  excellent  service  at 
their  current  ranks  and  level  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  punishment, 
but  of  rewarding  them  with  higher  rank, 
added  responsibilities,  and  our  confi- 
dence. 

I  believe,  and  I  know  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  share 
this  view,  that  we  must  demand  the 
highest  standards  from  our  top-ranked 
officers.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Senate,  we  cannot  take 
nominations  lightly  or  without  close 
scrutiny. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  know- 
well,  I  have  raised  questions  about  many 
nominees  for  promotions.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  General  Lavelle's  activities 
v.ere  exposed,  however,  that  we  liavc  hail 
cleai'  evidence  of  specific  nominees  whoi^e 
judgment  and  performance  of  tluty  fill 
below  acceptable  standards. 

I  am  aware  of  the  othciwioc  cxenipliiiy 
records  of  tliese  oUcers.  I  lia'.e  met  them 
per.sonaIly ;  I  lomiilimeiittd  Uiern  for 
their  testimony  in  the  Ljivelle  case.  But 
somewhere  our  responsibilities  require  us 
to  drav.-  a  line. 

If  we  choo.se  to  reward  thc^e  men  with 
promotions,  what  v.  ill  tiie  coiistquuicPG 
be? 

Will  the  Air  Force  conclude  that  the 
Senate  will  rubber  sUimp  all  of  its  nomi- 
nees without  question? 

Will  the  officers  dowTi  the  line  con- 
clude tliat  loyalty  and  obedience  within 
one's  service  are  more  Important  than 
adherence  to  the  higher  principles  of 
law  and  civilian  control  of  the  military? 

Altiiough  the  Defense  Department  has 
concluded  that  General  Lavelle  was  solely 
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responsible  for  the  unauthorized  bomb- 
ing and  falsified  reports,  Generals  Slay 
and  Gabriel  have  admitted  knowing 
what  was  taking  place  and  participat- 
ing without  question  in  these  niegal  acts. 
Should  we  reward  such  conduct? 

I  would  not  want  tlie  Senate  to  abdi- 
cate its  own  responsibility  to  demand 
the  highest  standards  of  general  officers 
and  to  disqualify  those  who  do  not  meas- 
ure up. 

In  a  sense,  then,  our  action  on  these 
nominations  is  highly  symbolic.  For  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  we  can  reject  these 
promotions.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  also  send  a  message  to  the  Pentagon 
that  it  must  keep  its  owti  house  in  order, 
that  it  cannot  make  John  Lavelle  a 
scapegoat  for  a  system  which  rewards 
obedience  and  service  loyalty  regardless 
of  higher  orders. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  in  what 
the  Air  Force  has  done  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  the  Lavelle  investigation 
exposed.  No  formal  investigation  was 
held.  Only  minor  reforms  were  made  in 
the  inspector  general  system. 

But  for  the  actions  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  whole  flagrant 
episode  would  have  been  swept  under  the 
rug. 

Air  Force  officials  originally  claimed 
that  the  mere  act  of  removal  of  Gen- 
eral LaveUe  from  command  was  suf- 
ficient to  deter  any  future  abuses.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  only  a  very  few 
people  were  told  the  truth  about  Lavelle's 
dismissal  before  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  demanded  and  re- 
ceived an  explanation.  This  attempted 
cover-up  did  not  sei've  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  General  Lavelle. 

Seven  months  after  the  event,  the 
chief  of  staff.  General  Ryai^,  sent  a  policy 
letter  to  commanders  which  did  not  even 
mention  General  Lavelle,  but  merely  re- 
ferred in  vague  terms  to  the  importance 
of  accurate  reporting  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 
Air  Force  Policy  Letter  roi  Comm.\nders 

(From    Office    of    the   Secretary    of   the    Air 
Force ) 
Washi:,-gton,  DC,  A'0[T?'!bcr  1, 1972. 

INTEGEITY 

Integrlty — which  includes  full  and  accu- 
rate disclosure — is  the  keystone  of  military 
service.  Integrity  fo  reporting,  for  example, 
is  the  link  that  comiects  each  Sight  crew, 
each  specialist  and  each  administrator  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  In  any  crisis,  decisions 
and  risks  taken  by  the  highest  national  au- 
thorities depend,  in  large  part,  on  reported 
military  capabilities  and  achievements.  In 
the  same  way,  every  commander  depends  on 
acc\irate  reporting  from  his  forces.  Unless  he 
Is  ^xjsitlve  of  the  Integrity  of  hU  people,  a 
cc:iiinan<ler  cannot  have  confidence  In  his 
forces.  Without  Integrity,  the  cwnmander-ln- 
chlef  cajinot  have  confidence  la  us. 

llierefore,  we  may  not  oomprotnise  our  in- 
tegrity— our  truthfulness.  To  do  so  Is  not 
only  unlawful  but  also  fipgra/iing  FalEO  re- 
porting Is  a  clear  example  of  a  failure  of  In- 
tegrity. Any  order  to  compromise  Integrity 
Is  not  a  lawful  order. 
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Integrity  Is  the  most  lmp>ortant  respon- 
sibility of  conmiand.  Commanders  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Integrity  of  those  reporting 
to  them  In  every  decision  they  make.  In- 
tegrity can  be  ordered  but  It  can  only  be 
achieved  by  encouragement  and  example. 
John  D.  Rtan, 
General  USAF,  Chief  of  Stjff. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  My  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  Air  Force  did  not  take 
timely  and  sufficient  action  to  instill  in 
its  members  the  impor'.ance  of  obedience 
to  lawful  orders  and  of  truthful  report- 
inr.  as  brought  out  in  the  Lavelle  case. 

Since  I  have  already  circulated  a 
lengthy  letter  to  all  Senators  outlining 
the  basic  evidence  on  Generals  Slay  and 
Gabriel,  I  shall  only  summarize  the  key 
points  now. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  evidence  con- 
cerning General  Slay. 

In  early  1972,  General  Slay  was  Gen- 
eral Lavelle's  deputy  for  operations.  In 
this  positon,  General  Slay  received  and 
carried  out,  without  question,  General 
Lavelle's  orders  to  conduct  strikes  in 
North  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  writ- 
ten rules  of  engagement  and  to  conceal 
these  violations  by  falsified  reports. 

General  Slay  testified  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  he  knew  that 
the  preplanned  strikes  were  contrary  to 
the  written  rules  of  engagement,  but  he 
tliought  tliat  General  Lavelle  might  have 
secret,  higher  level  authority.  In  retro- 
spect. General  Slay  conceded  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  question  the  orders,  or  at  least 
to  report  tliem  to  the  inspector  general. 

General  Slay  also  went  along  with  the 
false  reporting  of  the  strikes,  despite  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  weeks  before,  he  had 
insisted  on  the  accurate  reporting  of  a 
strike  wiiich  was  questionable  under  the 
rules. 

In  that  case,  the  Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff 
notice-d  and  criitcized  the  violation  of 
the  rules,  and  no  further  such  violation 
occurred.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  Gren- 
eral  Slay  should  have  known  that 
accurate  reporting  was  necessary,  if  only 
to  confirm  JCS  knowledge  of  and 
approval  for  General  Lavelle's  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  seriousness  of  these 
actions  goes  without  question. 

Admiral  Moorer  testified  that  the  raids 
were  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  rule. 

General  Abrams  said  simply : 
We  just  cannot  have  a  military  organiza- 
tion where  you  are  requiring  people  to  falsify 
reports. 

General  Abrams  also  said  that,  when 
commanders  can  pick  and  choose  among 
the  rules,  control  mechanisms  will 
unravel. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
time.  General  Ryan,  said  specifically  that 
he  believed  that  General  Slay  "exercised 
poor  judgment." 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  General 
Ryan,  and  I  believe  that  that  poor  judg- 
ment should  disqualify  General  Slay 
from  further  promotions. 

The  rules  were  clear;  they  could  not 
be  bent,  only  broken.  Article  107  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  Is  also 
clear:  No  false  reporting.  \ 

If  we  are  to  have  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  and  if  the  militai-y  is  to  con- 


trol itself,  there  has  to  to  obedience  to 
the  niles  and  the  law. 

Military  operations  depend  upon  obe- 
dience— but  that  obedience  properly  ex- 
tends only  to  lawful  orders,  not  to  il- 
legal ones. 

Even  if  cne  excuses  an  initial  lapse,  be- 
cause of  the  heat  of  battle,  one  cannot 
excuse  the  systematic,  prolonged,  un- 
qiiestioning  obedience  to  highly  question- 
able and,  in  fact,  Ulegal  orders. 

Bui  at  no  time  in  the  6  weeks  of  hea\'\- 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  in  which 
ov^r  half  the  Air  Force  missions  were 
unauthorized,  did  General  Slay  or  Gen- 
eral Gabriel  raise  the  simple  que.-'.ion: 
Is  this  right?  Is  this  legal"' 

■  We  do  not  demand  perfection,  but  we 
should  insist  upon  much  better  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Hindsight  is  no  substitute 
for  foresight,  and  honest  admission  cf 
error  cannot  replace  good  judgment  at 
the  time. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  ha\e  leceived  several  letters  from 
former  subordinates  of  General  Slay,  at- 
testing to  his  fine  qualities  as  a  com- 
mander. 

But  his  otherwise  distinguished  mili- 
tar>'  record  cannot  quell  my  own  doubt 
as  to  how  he  might  act  in  future  cir- 
cumstances if  he  is  given  higher  rank. 

General  Slay  missed  his  chance  to 
question  his  illegal  orders,  and  he  did 
not  object  to  false  reporting  in  there  in- 
.stances,  tliough  he  had  done  so  oiiiy  a 
few  weeks  before. 

On  balance,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  reject  this  nomina- 
tion, particularly  in  the  light  of  the  keen 
moral  questions  being  asked  of  us  all  at 
this  particular  time  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  shajl 
use  OTily  1  minute  of  the  time,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  minute  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  placed  In  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

Senator  Cannon  is  unusually  well 
qualified  to  go  Into  any  Intricacies  of 
these  questions  that  might  come  up.  and 
I  have  requested  him  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtthmovd) 
to  arrange  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
today  when  these  matters  w^ere  bro.ight 
up. 

My  comment  on  the  nomination  Mr. 
President,  is  that  our  committee  went 
into  these  matters.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  shows  great  consistency  and  great 
sincerity.  He  has  bern  into  the  matter. 
too,  as  he  was  in  the  Lavelle  hearings. 
But  after  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
here  as  to  these  two  nominations,  the 
committee  voted  imanimously,  except 
for  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  in  favor  of 
the  nominations  being  approved.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  was  there  and  voted, 
and  am  supportingxcach  of  the  nomina- 
tions here  no  v. 

I  now  ask  imanimoas  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  I  would 
otherwise  control  under  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  be  transferred  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevnda  <Mr.  Cannon> 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
<*jectioii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr..  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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In  certain  respects  the  two  nomina- 
tions in  Issue  revive  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  hearings  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1972.  on  the  advancement  of 
General  Lavelle  from  major  general  to 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list. 
The  committee  at  that  time  for  reasons 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  recommended 
against  the  advancement  of  General  La- 
velle. 

Both  General  Gabriel  who  was  then  a 
colonel  and  Slay  testified  at  those  hear- 
ings. I  would  emphasize  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  favorably  that 
the  nominations  of  both  Generals  Slay 
and  Gabriel  be  approved.  The  Senate 
therefore  has  a  definite  recommendation 
before  it  regarding  these  nominations. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
comments. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  involved  a  greater  number  of 
pressures  and  a  gi-eater  degree  of  con- 
fusion on  orders  than  any  other  this 
country  has  ever  engaged  in. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  so-called  "false 
ref>ortlng"  began  when  General  Lavelle 
verbally  told  his  subordinates  that  they 
could  not  report  "no  reaction"  after  they 
had  conducted  raids  against  certain  mil- 
itary installations  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  interject  at  this  point  that 
General  Lavelle  was  of  the  belief  and 
stated  during  the  hearings  that  this  or- 
der was  within  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity. 

The  basic  issue,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  is 
whether  every  subordinate  commander 
In  this  or  any  other  war  is  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  second-guess- 
ing whether  the  commander  has  the  au- 
thority to  issue  the  order  received  by  the 
subordinate.  If  tnis  premise  is  correct, 
military  operations  in  some  instances 
would  cease  or  at  least  be  greatly  slowed 
down.  General  Slay  testified  before  the 
committee  that  as  far  as  he  knew.  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  had  authority  to  issue  the 
order  which  was  passed  on.  Basically, 
this  is  the  only  way  which  military  oper- 
ations can  be  conducted. 

I  would  Interject.  Mr.  President,  that 
all  of  the  targets  flown  against  were  mil- 
itary targets  and  were  not  villages  or 
other  similar  acts  against  civilians.  Also, 
there  were  enormous  pressui-es  on  the  air 
commander  to  step  up  his  protective  re- 
action strikes  in  North  Vietnam;  pres- 
sures from  Washington  and  other  high 
authorities. 

We  also  know  that  throughout  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  orders  were  frequently 
changed — at  times,  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential authority,  protective  reaction 
strikes  were  ordered  from  Washington. 
How  is  a  subordiiiate  commander  in  a 
position  to  question  these  orders,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  reasonable  on  their 
face? 

Generals  Slay  and  Gabriel  were  out- 
standing combat  oflScers  with  fine  rec- 
ords of  military  service.  Discipline  was 
and  is  a  part  of  their  lives.  For  us  to  say 
here  today  that  these  officers  should  have 
disregarded  this  training  and  this  life- 
time of  experience  In  the  military  service 
to  challenge  the  senior  field  commander 
as  to  the  legality  oX  hifi  orders  Is  com- 
pletely unrealistic. 
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I  will  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  these  officers  are  performing  in  an 
outstanding  manner  today.  General  Slay 
is  Vice  Commander,  Air  Training  Com- 
mand at  Randolph  AFB,  Tex.  and  Gen- 
eral Gabriel  is  Deputy  Director  for  Tacti- 
cal Operational  Forces,  Directorate  of 
Operation.s,  Headquarters,  USAF.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  does  not  happen  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  so  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Symington  from  George  S.  Brown.  Gen- 
eral. USAF,  Chief  of  Staflf,  in  which  he 
responds  precisely  on  the  points  involved 
in  this  case  and  completely  supports  both 
of  these  oflTicers  for  promotion  as  they 
have  been  nominated.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Waahington,  D.C,  March  25^1974. 
Hon.  STt  ART  Symington, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  SvMrNCTON:  This  Is  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  25  February  1974  re- 
garding the  fitness  for  promotion  of  Major 
General  Alton  D.  Slay  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Charles  A.  Gabriel.  I  have  reviewed  the 
testimony  of  both  G^eral  Slay  and  General 
(then  Colonel)  Gabriel  when  they  testified 
In  regard  to  the  retfrement  of  General  La- 
velle. I  have  also  personally  talked  with  both 
men  regarding  the  matters  raised  bv  Sena- 
tor Hughes. 

It  13  my  view  that  actions  within  7th  Air 
Force  which  were  outside  the  rules  of  en- 
gajremcnt  authorized  by  higher  authority 
were  not  the  responsibility  of  either  Gen- 
erals Slay  or  Gabriel.  I  am  convinced  that 
General  Lavelle  was  completely  aware  of 
his  actions  and  as  he  .stated  to  the  Air  Force 
Inspector  General  was  responsible  for  the 
missions  In  question  and  the  reporting  of 
them.  General  Lavelle  appeared  straightfor- 
ward In  hla  actions  and  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  both  General  Slay  and  General  Ga- 
briel. Neither  General  Slay  nor  General  Ga- 
briel knew  the  extent  of  authority  which 
had  been  delegated  to  General  Lavelle.  Each 
honestly  assumed  that  General  Lavelle  was 
not  acting  on  his  own. 

Both  General  Slay  and  General  Gabriel 
testified,  as  you  know,  that  they  would  have 
acted  In  a  different  manner  had  the  targets 
which  General  Lavelle  ordered  strn.k  had 
not  been  valid  military  targets  such  as  \nG 
airfields  and  SAM  equipment.  I  believe  It 
was  reasonable,  based  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  existed  at  the  time  and  the 
unique  rules  of  engagement,  for  Generals 
Slay  and  Gabriel  to  assume  that  General  La- 
velle had  authority  to  Issue  orders  for  both 
the  air  strikes  In  question  and  the  reportlne 
of  them.  * 

I  believe  that  policy  decisions  regarding 
these  unauthorized  preplanned  protective 
reaction  operations  were  made  by  General 
Lavelle.  not  by  General  Slay  ae  Director  of 
Operations.  General  Gabriel,  as  the  Com- 
mander of  the  432nd  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance Wing— removed  from  7th  Air  Force  by 

a  considerable  distance  (about  550  miles) 

waa  not  In  any  way  Involved  in  policy  mak- 
ing. His  Job  was  complying  with  orders  from 
7th  Air  Force.  In  my  Judgment  he  compiled 
In  a  disciplined  manner  with  what  he  be- 
lieved to  b©  completely  authorized  orders. 
General  Lavelle  has  accepted  responsibility 


for  the  actions  he  took  and  explained  his 
rationale  for  what  he  did.  At  no  time  did  he 
Indicate  that  General  Slay  or  General  Ga- 
brlefwas  responsible  for  any  of  these  actions. 

After  re-reading  much  of  the  testimony 
and  t:ilklng  to  Generals  Lavelle,  Slay  and 
Gabriel,  I  find  no  reason  to  disagree  with 
General  Lavelle  on  this  point. 

I  have  examined  General  Gabriel's  record 
very  carefully.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  his  hon- 
esty, his  dedication  and  his  ample  abilities 
clearly  merit  promotion  to  Ma.ior  General. 
Apparently  your  Committee  "also  thinks 
highly  of  him.  On  page  206  of  the  referenced 
report,  the  Chairman  praised  then  Colonel 
Gabrlol  and  stated  that  he  was  a  credit  to 
111-;  p'-.-jfes'lon  and  to  the  Air  Force.  I  assure 
you.  Sir.  that  Is  an  excellent  characterization 
of  General  Gabriel. 

I  have  also  examined  General  Slay's  record 
and  I  believe  his  performance  In  a  series  of 
respoHolble.  demanding  Jobs,  fully  warrants 
his  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
Major  General.  It  would  appear  from  your 
Committee  report  that  the  members  who 
flew  to  Colorado  to  hear  General  Slays  testi- 
mony were  impressed  with  his  forthrlght- 
ness,  and  the  clarity  and  sincerity  of  his 
testimony. 

I  can  understand  the  role  that  they  played 
In  this  unfortunate  circumstance  and  I 
recommend  the  promotions  for  which  they 
have  been  nominated.  I  trust  the  Air  Force 
has  your  support  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully. 

George  S.  Brown, 
General.  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevadp 

My  sti  tement  will  refer  to  both  officers, 
and  is  Viry  brief. 

The  fcistinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  today  questioning  the  suitability  for 
promotion  of  two  Air  Force  officers  who 
have  been  nominated  for  promotion  in 
the  general  officer  ranks;  Major  General 
Slay  to  permanent  major  general,  and 
Brigadier  General  Gabriel  to  temporary 
major  general.  Both  of  these  officers 
served  under  General  Lavelle,  who  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  for  exceeding  his  authority  in  con- 
ducting bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  feels  these  officers 
were  also  involved  in  General  Lavelle 's 
unauthorized  actions  to  the  degree  they 
should  not  be  promoted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  question  of  involvement 
of  other  offlcei-s  and  men  in  the  unau- 
thorized bombings  was  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  beginning  in  July  1972,  when 
the  committee  sent  two  staflf  investiga- 
tors to  Vietnam  followed  by  hearings 
from  September  11  through  22,  1972. 

At  that  time,  and  to  this  date,  no  one 
accused  our  committee  of  participating  in 
a  whitewash.  Both  men.  General  Slay 
and  General  Gabriel  were  among  the 
many  witnesses  we  interviewed.  We  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  Involved. 

I  think  I  can  fairly  summarize  the  con- 
clusions that  both  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate— with  the  possi- 
ble exceptions  of  Senator  Hughes  and 
Senator  Proxbom:— arrived  at  then;  that 
while  we  might  have  wished  that  both 
men  had  asked  General  Lavelle  If  his  or- 


ders were  based  on  proper  authority,  they 
neither  knew,  nor  could  have  known  that 
the  orders  were  illegal.  Has  anything 
changed  since  then?  During  the  course 
of  many  nominations,  we  have  received 
statements  from  officers  involved.  The 
matter  was  further  brought  before  the 
Senate  when  General  Abrams'  nomina- 
tion was  debated  and  confirmed  on  Oc- 
tober 11  and  12, 1972. 

The  committee,  after  considerable  dis- 
cucsion,  and  after  the  extensive  hearings 
I  have  already  mentioned,  determined 
that  the  sole  responsibility  for  tiie  unau- 
thorized bombings  must  be  borne  by  Gen- 
eral Lavelle,  and  no  others.  This  was  also 
the  determination  of  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  General  La- 
velle was  retired  as  a  major  general,  two 
grades  below  his  active-duty  rank. 

The  matter  has  been  thoroughly  looked 
into  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
only  one  member  of  tiie  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  'sdistinguiihed 
Senator  from  Iowa,  opposed  the  favora- 
ble reporting  to  the  full  Senate  of  the 
names  of  these  two  officers. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  General  Gabriel  has  previously 
been  approved  for  promotion  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  subsequent  to  the 
Lavelle  hearings.  This  v.as  his  promotion 
to  permanent  colonel,  which  came  before 
the  Senate  on  September  28, 1973.  There- 
fore, it  seems  inappropriate  to  even  raise 
the  issue  at  this  late  date. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  officers 
have  meignificant  records.  They  are 
honorable,  capable  officers,  i:  would  be 
most  unfair  to  them  not  to  confirm  tiiem 
now  to  the  grades  to  which  they  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  recommended  them.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  recommended  them. 
The  President  recommended  them.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  unan- 
imously— ^witk^the  exception  of  the  one 
vote  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) — approved  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  at  this 
time  will  approve  these  two  officers  as 
it  is  felt  they  are  fully  deserving  of 
these  promotions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  before 
that,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  questions  if  I  may.  Before  that, 
on  my  own  time,  I  shall  withhold  it  for 
the  moment  but  vrauld  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thuuiond)  about  General  Gabriel 
being  promoted  subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ings and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  brig- 
adier general  from  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  promoticn  came  to  the  committee 
prior  to  the  time  the  Investigation 
started.  So  far  as  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  that  promotion,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  was  not  even  aware  that 
the  then  Colonel  Gabriel's  name  was  on 
the  list  for  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral, nor  was  any  consideration  given 
by  the  committee  or  the  Senate  in.  rela- 
tionship to  any  vlcdatlcm  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  or  the  instructions  of  the 


Commander  In  Chief  In  relation  to  the 
incidents  we  are  talking'  about  now. 

If  I  might  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  a  couple  of  questions — 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  might  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  this  was  to  p. 
permanent  colonel  not  to  temporary 
brigadier  general. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  stand  corrected.  I 
stand  corrected  and  will  ask  that  the 
Record  be  corrected  in  that  particular 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  following  of  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  given  to  General  Slay  in 
relation  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam that  I  consider  ti  be  illegal.  We 
•  ha\e  not  heard  dLscu.spbn  about  the  fal- 
sification of  the  records  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
rrevada  if  it  is  not  true  that  General  Slay 
cooperated  in  and  gave  tlie  orders  to 
falsify  the  records  in  relationship  to  the 
bombing  incidents. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  I  think  that  is  net 
a  correct  statement.  He  passed  on  the  in- 
structions from  his  commander.  General 
Lavelle,  that  the  term  "no  reaction ' 
could  not  be  used  and  that  they  there- 
fore would  have  to  report  their  reaction 
to  the  mission.  There  is  a  lot  of  question 
ts  to  just  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
reaction  as  well.  But  he  passed  on  to  hi.'; 
subordinates  the  order  that  he  receivetl 
from  General  Lavelle  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  other  words.  General 
Slay  knew  that  even  if  there  was  no  en- 
er.:y  r.ciion  agrinct  the  plane,  he  passed 
on  the  order  that  enemy  actions  must  be 
reported,  so  he  was  passing  on  an  order 
to  falsify  a  report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  was  passing  on  Gen- 
eral Lavelle's  order  that  the  term  "no  re- 
action" could  not  be  used  in  the  report. 
That  is  correct.  General  Lavelle  testi- 
fied himself  before  the  committee  that 
he  interpreted  the  fact  that  certain  in- 
cidents occurred  meant  that  there  was 
enemy  reaction.  We  on  the  committee  did 
not  find  that.  We  determined  that  that 
was  not  enemy  reaction.  Tliere  was  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  that  the 
bombing  alert  of  the  entire  net — the  air 
defense — did  not  constitute  enemy  reac- 
tion. We  voted  ttiat  way  Mid  on  that 
basis.  But  General  Lavelle  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  he  considered 
that  enemy  reaction.  He  told  his  subor- 
dinates, Uie  men  who  worked  under  him, 
that  they  could  net  use  the  term  for  re- 
porting purposes  of  no  reaction.  That  is 
what  the  record  reflects. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  relationsiiip  to  this  kind 
of  reporting  ihat  both  General  Gabriel 
and  General  Slay  should  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 
Mr.  CANNON.  They  certainly  should. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  The  section  relating  to 
falsifying  and  reporting  falsified  records. 
Mr.  CANNON.  They  should  have  been 
aware  and  I  assume  they  were  so  aware. 
The  whole  point  Is  that  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  everyone 
down  the  line  knew  the  reports  were  fid- 
sifled.  That  is  not  the  case.  That  is  not 


what  the  record  discloses.  They  did  not 
interpret  that  these  were  falsified  re- 
ports. General  Lavelle  testified  him-elf 
that  he  thought  there  was  reaction,  lie 
interpreted  the  alert  of  th"  defense  net 
to  be  reaction.  We  found  that  that  was 
not  correct.  We  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Some  of  the  commanders  did  not  agree 
witli  him.  But  he  still  interpreted  them 
thai  way  and  he  passed  on  to  his  sutordi- 
imles  the  fret  that  they  could  not  report 
a  "no  reaction'  when  they  went  into  com- 
bat raids  against  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  since  in 
fact  the  committee  made  no  finding,  a.s 
I  recall.  ^  relationship  to  either  one  of 
tliese  men.  and  the  committee  made  no 
report  in  relationship  to  this,  so  there 
was  in  fact  no  committee  finding  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  concen^e.i. 
But  it  %vas  testified  to  by  nimierous  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee — and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  if  he  missed  any  of 
the  testimony  in  relationship  to  the  hear- 
ing over  the  weeks,  it  must  have  been 
onl."  minor  minutes  or  at  the  most  hours, 
because  he  heard  all  the  testimony  as  it 
related  to  the  hours  of  debriefing  and 
the  falsifying  of  the  documents  in  rela- 
tionship to  it,  and  the  orders  coming 
down  to  it  as  given  to  the  committee. 

So  the  Senator  from  Iowa  says  if  this 
v.as  an  undertaking  of  junior  command- 
ing officers  rather  than  the  result  of 
direct  orders  given  by  General  Lavelle 
and  General  Slay,  then  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  could  be  taken  as  being  corrected. 
But  the  orders  were  given.  They  were 
followed.  The  reports  were  falsified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  first  nomination  hsis  now  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  not 
begin  to  use  the  15  minutes  on  the  second 
nomination  because  the  discussion  of 
both  men  is  very  similar,  but  I  want  to 
make  a  few  statemaats  in  relationship  to 
the  nomirmtion  of  General  Gabriel. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Senate  will 
want  to  act  differently  on  this  nomina- 
tion tiian  on  that  of  General  Slay,  but 
I  do  wtmt  the  record  to  be  clear  and 
complete. 

In  early  1972,  General  Gabriel  was  still 
a  colonel,  though  his  nomination  for 
promotion  to  brigadier  was  approved  be- 
fore the  information  of  General  Lavelle's 
unauthorized  bcmabing  came  to  light. 

TliCTi  Colonel  Gabriel  commanded  the 
432d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  at 
Udom  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base.  That 
unit  was  respcHisible  for  reconnaissance 
over  North  Vietnam,  and  for  the  so-cai'ed 
protective  reaction  strikes  which  in  fact 
were  pre;)lanned  and  unauthorized 
raids. 

General-  Gabriel  testified  tlaat  he 
'•protably  did"  fly  on  .some  of  the  mis- 
sions which  required  him  to  make  a  false 
report,  though  this  x\-as  never  pinned 
down  to  a  particular  flight  on  a  false  re- 
port. 

Sgt.  Lonnie  Pranks  has  said  that  Gen- 
eral Gabriel  was  well  aware  of  the  false 
reporting  procedures,  and  that  he  some- 
times was  present  while  the  debriefers 
spoit  up  to  4  hoars  ooncocting  their  false 
reports. 

General  Gabriel  later  testified  that. 
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"knowing  what  I  know  now,"  he  would 
have  raised  some  questions  about  his 
orders. 

But  he  did  not.  And,  during  some  6 
weeks  of  heavy  bombing,  more  than  half 
the  Air  Force  strikes  flown  against  North 
Vietnam  were  unauthorized. 

General  Gabriel  said  he  did  not  know 
the  purpoee  of  the  false  reporting.  He 
had  his  orders,  and  he  followed  them 
unquestionlngly. 

Regardless  of  what  one  thought  about 
the  war,  regardless  of  what  one  thought 
the  wisdom  of  the  rules  of  engagement, 
the  fact  remains  that  General  Gabriel, 
like  General  Slay,  obeyed  his  immediate 
commander  rather  than  the  clear  orders 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
clear  provisions  of  the  Unifonn  Code  of 
Military  Justice. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  ofiBcer  who  acts  in  this  way  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  Senate  with  a  promo- 
tion to  higher  rank  and  increased 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  both  of  these  men. 

As  I  said  earlier,  If  the  premise  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct,  military 
operations  could  not  be  conducted  in 
msiny  Instances,  because  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  lesser  ranking  officers 
to  stop  and  ask,  in  each  instance  of  an 
order  given,  if  the  order  were  lawfully 
given,  and  then  to  ascertain  for  them- 
selves, in  their  own  minds,  whether  It 
were  or  were  not  a  lawful  order,  and 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  follow  it.  Of  course,  if  this 
type  of  procedure  were  to  be  adopted, 
military  operations  simply  would  have 
to  faU. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  no 
one  else  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  by  way  of  conclusion  in  this  par- 
ticular disagreement,  that  I  agree  that 
orders  must  be  followed  in  the  military. 
I  agree  that  each  of  these  men,  in  his 
own  right,  has  had  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary career,  up  until  the  point  of  these 
particular  events  and  these  unfortunate 
circumstances  over  North  Vietnam,  in 
a  war  that  was  not  supported  at  that 
time  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  a  war  in  which  these 
men  risked  their  lives  daUy  for  their 
country  In  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  But  their  responsibilities  were  such 
in  that  set  of  circumstances  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  simply 
following  orders. 

We  have  been  called  upon  in  our  life- 
time to  listen  in  many  a  military  trial 
to  the  statement  that  "I  simply  followed 
the  orders  given  by  higher  authority,  and 
I  had  no  alternative."  Each  of  these  men 
knew  the  option  of  reporting  to  the  In- 
sp>ector  General.  Each  of  these  men  knew 
the  questions  they  should  have  asked. 
Each  of  these  men.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  knew  that  official 
documents  were  being  falsified  and  of- 
ficial reports  were  being  issued,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  and  In  violation  of  the  President'! 


orders   regarding    the    conduct    of    the 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  punishment 
for  these  men,  but  it  is  a  case  of  not  re- 
warding these  men  with  further  promo- 
tions. They  can  continue  their  militarj' 
rnreers.  they  can  serve  out  their  time 
in  their  present  rank,  and  then  they  can 
enter  into  their  full  retirement,  which 
in  each  case  would  be  30  years,  were  they 
to  conclude  that  time.  I  do  not  look  at 
this  as  punishment.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  not  rewarding  men  who  at  that 
time  in  history  unfortunately  failed  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions in  their  capacity  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  first  vote  will  be  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D.  S'.ay. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  not  the 
first  vote  occur  on  the  nomination  ap- 
pearing first  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Major 
General  Slay. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  his  name 
come  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  unanimous 
consent  was  requested  to  reverse  the  or- 
der. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Then,  will  the  vote  on  the  other  nomina- 
tion come  back- to-back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
A.  Gabriel  will  follow  immediately  there- 
after. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Al- 
ton D.  Slay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  a  major  general?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  la  a 
imanimous-consent  request  In  order  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  second  vote,  on  the 
nomination  of  Brigadier  General  Ga- 
briel, the  time  for  the  vote  be  limited 
to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. Is  this  agreeable  to  the  other 
side — that  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond nomination,  which  will  occur  back 
to  back,  be  limited  to  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVTIB.  One  of  the  Senators  on 
this  side  desires  that  an  objection  be 
Interposed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Ml-.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  i, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr, 
TuNNEY) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlm 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  are  absent  on  offlclnl  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


"     [No.  150  Ex 

1 

YEAS— 51 

Alkcn 

Eapleton 

McClure 

Allen 

Eastland 

McGee 

Bnkcr 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Bartlctt 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Foni? 

Pastore 

Bible 

Griffin 

Percy 

Brock 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Burdlck 

Helms 

William  L 

Bvrd. 

HolllnRS 

Sparkman 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stevens 

CX)tton 

JackEon 

Talmadge 

Ciinl.s 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

DomenicI 

Maf;nuson 

Young 

Dominlck 

McClellan 
NAYS— 36 

Abourczk 

Hartke 

Mnskle 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

BenLspn 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Ca.se 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Cranstoa 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

Mesa 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bennett 

Hatfleld 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Gravel 

Roth 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  D.  Gabriel  to  be  a  major  general? 
On  this  question  the  yesis  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtTLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mitzenbaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunnby)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  as  follows : 

[No.   151   Ex.) 
yeas— 53 


Aiken 

Dominlck 

McCnure 

AUen 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Baker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bible 

Pong 

Percy 

Brock 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Qurney 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

William  L 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Holllngs 

Stafford 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stermls 

Cannon 

Hximphrey 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Co<* 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Young 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 
NAYS— 35 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Pell 

Blden 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

McGovern 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Hart 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Moss 

Williams 

Haskell 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Roth 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Fulbrlght 

Mathias 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  preced- 
ing nomination,  that  of  General  Slay,  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  TO  VACATE  VOTE  ON  S.  1486, 
THE  OMNIBUS  EXPORT  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  pertains  to  the  Committee  on 


Commerce.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtrrE)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washir^+on  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  and  they  are  i  eable  to 
this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  yesterday  passed  S. 
1486,  the  Omnibus  Export  Expansion  Act 
of  1974,  be  vacated.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1486  and  S. 
1485,  a  companion  bill,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  report 
to  the  Senate  no  later  than  30  days  from 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  REQUEST  RE- 
TURN FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  PAPERS  ON 
S.  1486 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said :  Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  obtained  unanimous  consent 
to  rescind  the  previous  action  of  the 
Senate  on  S.  1486.  However,  the  papers 
have  already  gone  to  the  other  body. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  request  the  return  of  the  papers 
on  S.  1486  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  tomorrow,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  just 
reminded  that  Senator  Proxmire  has  a 
15 -minute  order  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,**  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recognition 
of  Senator  Stevens  for  15  minutes  fol- 
low the  recognition  of  Senator  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


FARM  FENCES  AND  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Conservation 
Service,  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, guidelines  in  effect  since  1957 
have  provided  emergency  assistance  to 
farmers  for  up  to  80  percent  of  damage 
to  favm  fences  In  the  event  of  a  natural 
disaster.  On  March  12,  the  DepsQ-tment 
of  Agriculture,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  rescinded  this  order.  As  we  are 
all  so  sadly  aware,  on  April  4,  tornadoes 


ripped  through  10  States  leaving  people, 
homes,  and  farmland  stricken  in  their 
paths.  Emergency  assistance  was  rushed 
to  these  people  by  all  agencies  involved. 
Everyone  has  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible.  However,  I  now  find  that  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  afifected  States,  cannot  get 
Federal  assistance  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  repair  of  their  fences. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  also  cannot  re- 
ceive help  in  removing  debris.  They  have 
been  told  that  they  should  provide  their 
own  labor  and  farm  equipment  to  re- 
move the  debris  scattered  on  their  field.':, 
but  once  planting  time  arrives.  Federal 
assistance  from  the  compassionate  De- 
psfrtment  of  Agriculture  will  be  avail- 
able. I  traveled  to  Kentucky  after  the 
tornadoes  hit,  and  I  saw  houses  and 
bams  which  had  been  scattered  for 
miles.  How  can  any  farmer  be  expected 
to  pick  up  all  of  that  debris,  as  well  as 
fallen  trees,  without  some  assistance? 
It  is  truly  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  allow- 
ing this  to  continue.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  treating  the  cities  this 
way.  Assistance  in  cleaning  up  debri.s  in 
the  urban  areas  has  long  since  been 
made  available. 

Further,  I  am  quite  concerned  that 
swift  action  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  taken  in  assuring  farmers  that 
money  will  be  available  for  the  repair  of 
their  fences.  Approximately  1,573  miies 
of  fence  was  destroyed  in  Kentucky  at 
a  cost  of  under  C3  million.  These  fences, 
unlike  barns  and  farmhouses,  cannot  be 
insured.  Anyone  knows  that  if  a  farmer 
does  not  have  fence  to  separate  his  cows 
from  the  corn  and  sheep  from  the 
meadow,  his  farm  will  be  totally  unpro- 
ductive. After  all,  the  corn  must  be 
protected  from  trampling  by  the  cows, 
and  the  cows  must  eat  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  in  order  to  produce  milk.  If  farm 
animals  i^re  allowed  to  roam  without 
proper  feribing,  they  will  be  lost  and 
killed  on  the  highway.  Not  only  are  we 
talking  about  the  farmer's  hvelihood.  but 
also  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 
Have  we  already  forgotten  the  seriously 
high  food  prices  of  last  summer?  We 
must  lend  every  aid  to  these  farmers  so 
that  their  land  can  be  in  operating  con- 
dition by  planting  time  which  is  here. 
We  must  assure  that  we  will  have  enough 
food  to  feed  our  people. 

This  is  a  positive  act  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  take  to  abso- 
lutely assure  the  highest  food  produc- 
tion this  year.  We  always  have  enough 
other  unpredic tables  to  worry  about  such 
as  pests,  rainfall,  transportation,  labor, 
machinery,  fuel  and  fertilizer,  to  mention 
just  a  few. 

I  know  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  money  for  repairing  and  restor- 
ing these  fences  and  I  urge  them  to  act 
immediately  to  correct  this  glaring  error. 
Twenty-seven  coimties  in  Kentucky  have 
requested  this  type  of  disaster  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  removal  of  debris,  and 
to  this  day,  3  weeks  later,  they  are  un- 
sure as  to  what  can  and  will  be  done  for 
them.  The  coimty  and  State  ASCS  com- 
mittees, in  cooperation  with  their  emer- 
gency disaster  committees,  have  long 
since  taken  their  surveys  and  reported 
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the  extent  of  their  needs.  I  find  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculture^^cold  and  de- 
liberate lack  of  response  mexcusable.  I 
Intend  to  work  at  the  leglsIaUve  end 
to  turn  these  regulations  around. 

I  would  assume  that  we  have  educated 
people  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  are  familiar  with  the  nursery  rhyme: 
Little  boy  blue,  come  blow  your  born 
The  sheep's  In  the  meadow,  the  cow's  In 
the  corn. 
But,   where  la  the  boy  who  looks  after  the 
sheep? 
He's  under  the  haystack,  fast  asleep. 

Wake  up.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e, 
,    and  pitch  in  like  everyone  else. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  jield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  comments  on 
this  subject.  In  my  own  State,  I  have 
traveled  over  the  tornado-stricken  areas, 
and  the  amount  of  refuse  scattered 
about  over  the  farmland  is  absolutely 
tremendous.  Until  it  is  cleared  up,  farm- 
ing will  be  an  impossibiUty. 

The  farmers  are  already  handicapped 
by  the  shortage  of  fertilizer  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  they  need  all  the  help  they 
can  get.  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  move,  and  more  quickly. 
I  also  would  urge  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  move  quickly  to  do 
something  about  at  least  a  minor  type  of 
grant  program  or  other  means  to  do 
something  about  minor  items  which  per- 
haps the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cannot  assist  with.  There  are  msuiy  types 
of  losses  in  a  casualty  of  this  kind,  and 
much  help  Is  needed. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  must  say.  while  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domtmci)  is  present, 
who  did  such  a  remarkable  job  in  bring- 
ing the  disaster  relief  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  his  colleague  not  too 
long  ago.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  presently,  right  now,  appropri- 
ated and  available  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  sum,  and  I  hope  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this,  of  approximately  $8  million. 
There  was  an  additional  $10  million 
that  was  allocated,  but  was  impounded. 
But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  $8 
million  is  available  now.  It  is  a  program 
that  ran  from  1957  untU  March  12  of 
this  year,  and  why  and  for  what  rea- 
sons,   wliich    are    totally    unknown    to 
Members  of  Congress,  this  program  had 
to  be  stopped  because  it  was  the  only 
program  that  could  go  into  effect  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster.  Why  this  has  been 
done  is  beyond  me.  All  the  agencies  have 
pitched  in  and  done  a  remarkable  job 
Our  hats  are  off  to  all  of  them— ap- 
parently with  the  exception  of  one  and 
that  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
this  situation. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Secretary  of  A«riciilture  the 
situation  which  he  describes.  I  concur 
that  the  acUon  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  Inexcusable. 
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I  should  also  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  that  we  are  sched- 
uled for  a  conference  on  Thursday  on  a 
House  disaster  relief  bill  which  basically 
is  a  grant  to  the  needy  program.  We  are 
hopeful  that  by  combining  that  with 
ours,  we  will  come  up  with  substantially 
more  than  that.  We  are  already  aware  of 
the  specific  problems  of  fencing  and  the 
Agriculture  Department's  change  in  the 
regulations  just  shghtly  before  this 
disaster. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  well  aware 
tliat  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  report 
the  entire  bill  and.  if  at  all  po.'?sible.  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  who  has  shown 
so  much  leadership  In  this  area.  It  Is 
indeed  reassuring  to  hear  that  there  is 
some  legislation  on  which  we  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  to  attempt  to 
expedite  this  matter.  The  longer  we  de- 
lay the  more  hardship  is  involved  for  so 
many  people  in  planting.  They  are  the 
more  disrupted  in  their  livelihoods  and 
in  their  ability  to  produce  the  much- 
needed  crops  and  product  that  we  need. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  my  colleagues  very  much. 


unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Peter  Rouse,  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  my  amendments  and  the  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Yarmuth  of  my 
staff  be  gi\en  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  debate  and  votes  on  the  pendin" 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished legislative  business  (S.  354),  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (3.  354)  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  In  order  to  promote  and 
regulate  Interstate  commerce. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1204)  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  ABOtTREZK)  be  permitted  to  call  up 
two  other  amendments,  if  he  feels  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  Immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  amendment 
and  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Magnuson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  member  of  my  staff,  Peter  Robin- 
son, be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  S.  354. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  1b  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


AMENDMENT  NO.    1204 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  offered  an  amendment  and  then 
withdrew  it  and  had  it  printed.  It  is  No 
1204. 

I  do  not  have  anything  to  add  at  this 
time.  The  .sponsor  of  the  bill  wants  time 
to  respond,  and  I  will  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  had  not  been  printed 
yesterday.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  It  and  I  have 
looked  rather  carefully  at  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  and  I  flnd  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  S.  354. 
Therefore,  it  is  acceptable. 

The  amendment  makes  three  modifica- 
tions In  the  provisions  governing  tort 
lawsuits. 

First,  l£  clarifies  the  language  to  make 
sure  that  any  person  who  intentionally 
attempts  to  cause  injury  to  himself  who 
in  fact  Injures  another  person  uninten- 
tionally can  be  sued  in  tort  by  the  victim. 
Second.  It  adds  language  to  Insure  that 
persons  who  are  not  c^>erating  motor  ve- 
hicles can  always  be  sued  in  tort  if  they 
negligently  cause  injury  to  occupants  of  a 
motor  vehicle. 

Both  of  these  perfecting  amendments 
Improve  the  bUl  by  expUcitly  and  pre- 
cisely expressing  the  intent  of  the  spon- 
sors. 

Third,  it  eliminates  the  $2,500  figure  In 
section  206(a)  (5).  which  means  that  a 
person  who  is  eligible  to  sue  for  non-eco- 
nomic detriment — pain  tmd  suffering 

would  not  be  required  to  have  the  first 
$2,500  of  a  verdict  for  noneconomic  detri- 
ment subtracted  from  his  total  recovery. 
It  permits  all  persons  who  can  sue  and 
recover  a  judgment  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing damages  to  recover  all  of  the  non- 
economic  detriment  loss.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  will  be  to  slightly  de- 
crease the  average  premium  cost  savings 
projected  In  each  State  that  meets  the 
bill's  national  standards.  For  example,  in 
Alabama,  the  average  premium  savings 
would  be  reduced  from  22  to  19  percent; 
in  North  Dakota,  the  average  premium 
savings  would  be  reduced  from  4  to  2.5 
percent.  Although  the  amount  of  the 
premium  reduction  would  be  reduced,  the 
savings  In  each  of  the  50  States  would 
not  be  dramatically  affected. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourkzk)  No.  1204. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       y 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  factors  in  considering  the  advisability 
of  the  pending  amendment  would,  of 
course,  be  its  impact  on  cost.  There  are 
various  estimates  as  to  what  costs  this 
would  entail.  The  only  precise  way  of  de- 
termining it  for  consideration  here  would 
be  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  $2,500  de- 
duction would  be  removed,  according  to 
one  computation,  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, which  is  the  first  on  the  list,  the 
residual  general  damage  cost,  based  on  a 
$3,354  value,  would  amount  to  about  30.9 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  tort  re- 
coveries under  the  present  system. 

The  bill  provides  that  from  everj'  claim 
which  passes  the  threshold  and  results 
In  a  tort  suit,  a  flat  rate  deduction  of 
$2,500  must  be  made.  The  question  is, 
how  will  the  total  system  cost  be  affected 
if  this  deduction  is  eliminated?  An  esti- 
mate can  be  drawn  from  the  Milliman  & 
Robertson  model  of  cost  prediction, 
which  will  be  just  as  reliable  as  the  other 
cost  predictions  made  by  that  formula. 
Of  course,  that  formula  is  subject  to  the 
many  caveats  that  are  listed  in  the  re- 
port and  to  which  attention  should  con- 
stantly be  paid  and  which  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind. 

A  mathematical  calculation  can  be 
made»,  using  M.  &  R.  assumptions,  of  the 
average  residual  general  damage  claim 
cost  and  the  total  general  damage  claim 
cost  both  with  and  without  the  deduc- 
tion. A  further  calculation  can  be  made 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  system 
costs  attributable  to  the  postthreshold 
residual  damage  claims.  The  change  in 
this  percentage  resulting  from  an  elim- 
ination of  the  threshold  can  then  be 
stated. 

The  average  residual  damage  claim 
under  S.  354  is  about  $2,300,  after  reduc- 
tion by  the  $2,500  deductible.  This  figure 
is  derived  by  taking  the  average  of  ap- 
pendixes n-1  through  n-51  for  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
assumption  is  that  each  State  has  passed 
a  $15,000  benefit  package  on  wage  loss,  to 
comply  with  the  "low  benefit"  provision 
of  S.  354,  and  each  State  has  passed  the 
tight  threshold  plan  with  a  $2,500  deduc- 
tion. The  further  M.  &  R.  assumption  is 
that  claimants,  claims  adjusters,  and 
juries  will  overvalue  all  claims  by  an 
average  of  $1,250  to  try  and  beat  the 
unfair  deduction.  This  means  that  the 
true  value  of  each  claim  can  be  foimd  by 
adding  only  $1,250  to  the  average  claim 
values  of  appendix  II.  That  is,  the  final 
value  published  in  appendix  n  Is  true 
value  plus  $1,250  minus  $2,500 — or  true 
value  minus  $1,250.  The  published  value. 
all-State  average,  of  $2,330  means  that 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  &  R.  actuaries  the 
average  verdict  and  claim  value  in  the 
United  States  for  noneconomic  loss  in 


serious  and  permanent  injury  or  disfig- 
urement cases  will  be  only  $3,580 — $2,330 
plus  $1,250. 

The  figure  seems  low,  considering  these 
cases  are  the  most  serious  of  all  injuries 
sustained,  and  are  necessarily  disabling 
or  disfiguring  for  life.  The  unstated  as- 
sumption of  M.  &  R.  is  that  juries  do  not 
award  much  money  for  the  intangible 
losses  called  "pain  and  suffering."  It  may 
be  rational  to  conclude  that  any  deduc- 
tion from  those  modest  awards,  or  any 
restriction  upon  them,  is  unjustified. 

Based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
average  claim  with  the  deduction  ap- 
plied— at  a  net  effective  rate  of  50  per- 
cent of  $2,500 — is  $2,330,  and  based  upon 
the  parallel  assumption  that  true  value 
is  $3,580  it  is  apparent  that  the  after- 
reduction  value  is  65  percent  of  true 
value.  Stated  in  reverse,  if  the  $2,500 
reduction  is  abolished,  then  the  total 
value  of  residual  damage  claims  will  have 
to  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  54  percent 
to  determine  the  increased  cost  of  paying 
true  value,  $2,330  times  1.54  equals  $3,588. 
rounded  to  $3,580. 

The  overall  effect  on  costs  which  the 
increase  in  general  damage  costs  will 
generate  can  be  demonstrated  by  taking 
a  sample  State  which  is  close  to  the  na- 
tional average  in  claim  costs.  Appendix 
11-18  for  Kentucky  shows  7.227  residual 
general  damage  claimants  at  an  average 
of  $2,326  each  for  a  total  of  $16,809,000. 
If  this  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  54  per- 
cent, the  additional  cost  will  be  $9,077.- 
000,  making  a  new  total  of  $25,886,000. 
The  Milliman  &  Robertson  formula  cal- 
culates all  loss  adjustment  expenses  as 
a  percentage  of  payout,  and  uses  a  25- 
percent  adjustment  cost  factor  for  gen- 
eral damages  claims.  The  additional  pay- 
out of  $9,077,000  should  be  adjusted  up- 
ward by  $2,269,000  to  reflect  the  adjust- 
ment cost  factor  of  the  Milliman  &  Rob- 
ertson model. 

Total  additional  cost  in  the  no-fault 
s>-Stem  will  be  $11,346,000  for  added  claim 
cost  and  adjustment  cost.  The  Milliman 
&  Robertson  appendix  for  Kentucky 
shows  the  total  cost  estimate  for  medical, 
wage,  service  benefits,  death  benefits,  and 
general  damages,  and  adjustment  costs 
of  $129,192,000.  The  addition  of  $11,346,- 
000  will  increase  this  to  $140,538,000.  The 
increase  In  total  system  cost  is  9  percent. 

The  effect  on  average  premium  will  be 
that  the  premium  will  be  nearly  11  per- 
cent higher  over  S.  354's  present  pre- 
mium after  the  deduction  Is  eliminated. 
In  the  private  insurance  system  at  pres- 
ent cost  levels  the  Insurance  industry  re- 
tains or  expends  about  30  percent  of  the 
premium  dollar  for  all  sales  and  acquisi- 
tion expense,  general  administrative  ex- 
pense, taxes,  and  imderwrriting  profit. 
The  remaining  70  percent  goes  for  claim 
payment  and  loss  adjustment  expense. 
In  order  to  pay  out  $129,192,000  in  losses 
plus  adjustment  cost,  it  will  take  pre- 
mium income  of  $184,560,000.  In  order  to 
pay  out  $140,538,000  in  losses  plus  adjust- 
ment cost,  it  will  take  premium  income 
of  $200,768,000.  The  9-percent  increase 
in  loss  costs  will  require  a  10.8-percent 
Increase  In  premiums  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  commission  expenses,  gen- 
eral expenses,  taxes,  and  profits. 

This  study  is  limited  to  cost  increases 


due  to  the  elimination  of  the  $2,500  de- 
ductible alone.  If  the  threshold  is  re- 
duced, there  will  be  a  further  cost  in- 
crease. The  reduction  in  threshold,  how- 
ever, will  not  produce  as  large  a  cost  in- 
crease as  the  elimination  of  the  de- 
ductible. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  on  the  averace 
premium  will  be  that  the  premium  will 
be  nearly  11  percent  higher,  over  S.  354s 
present  premium,  after  the  deduction  is 
eliminated,  on  a  nationwide  basis.  That  is 
a  nr.tionwide  average  that  would  have  to 
DC  adjusted  in  the  instance  of  each  State. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  will  be 
an  adjustment  of  the  premium  in  each 
instance  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  w  ith 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  there 
will  be  a  re?.djustment  of  the  premium 
levels  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
However.  I  do  take  exception  to  the 
amount  of  that  adjustment.  I  do  not  have 
the  figurL.s  here  for  aU  the  States,  but 
the  ones  we  have  checked  rim  from  15- 
to  3-percent  difference,  rather  than  the 
amount  that  was  indicated.  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  there  would  be  a  read- 
justment of  premiums  if  the  amendment 
v.ere  adopted.  Nevertheless,  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  feel  that  the  amendmer,t 
does  not  detract  from  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  and  therefore  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  althoueh 
premiums  probably  will  go  up,  there  is  a 
deductible  feature  of  $2,500  in  there 
Many  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  tliis 
country  and  the  relatively  poor  States 
will  be  deprived  of  any  noneconomic 
damages.  For  that  reason,  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  s 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
very  worthwhile,  in  that  it  would  com- 
pensate the  people  in  those  States  where 
jurj-  verdicts  are  traditionally  quite  low. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  ABOUREZK)  which  would  elim- 
inate a  provision  from  the  bill,  which 
I  consider  to  be  particularly  objection- 
able. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  requires  Li 
effect  that  any  injured  victim  who  meets 
the  stringent  tort  threshold  specified  in 
the  bill's  minimum  standard  and  who  is 
free  from  fault  and  thus  entitled  to  re- 
cover noneconomic  compensation  must 
give  up  the  first  $2,500  of  his  recovery. 

I  think  that  this  provision  is  clearly 
unjustified  and  unconscionable.  My 
amendment  No.  1137  would  remove  this 
provision  from  the  bill,  but  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Senator 
Abourezk  because  I  feel  the  issue  de- 
serves the  attention  which  this  action 
focuses  upon  it. 

I  am  advised  that  the  amendment  may 
increase  costs.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
whatever  the  costs,  we  cannot  afford  the 
inequity  of  this  provision  in  S.  354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  tigreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 
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on  the  table  was 


I  call 


The 


Mr.  ABOUREZK 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 

AMENDIIENT    NO.     120S 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 
up  amendment  No.  1205. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  105,  line  12,  delete:  "six  con- 
tinuous months'  and  siibstuute  "sixty  con- 
tinuous days". 

Mr.  ABODPwEZK.  Mr.  President, 
although  I  favor  a  concept  of  no-fault 
Insurance  that  automatically  compen- 
sates a  victim  for  his  wage  Iocs  and 
medical  and  rehabilitation  expenses,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  law  which  would  com- 
pletely foreclose  a  victim's  right  to  sue 
for  intangible  damages,  for  example, 
pain  and  suffering.  Thus,  while  most  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  354  conform  to  my 
view  of  a  sound  no-fault  concept,  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  about  its  restric- 
tions on  tort  liability.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  tort  threshold  provision  in 
S.  354  is  unfair  and  unwise,  and  I  fear 
that  it  would  ha\c  the  effect  of  depriv- 
ing deserving  accident  victims  of  com- 
pensation which  they  should  be  entitled 
to  receive.  If  an  Individual  is  injured 
in  an  accident,  v.iiich  was  not  his  fault, 
he  should  be  allowed  the  right  to  sue  for 
intangible  damages. 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  is  strong  op- 
position to  any  attempt  to  abolish  the 
tort  threshold  provLslon  of  S.  354  com- 
pletely. I  regret  that  this  is  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  reluctance  to  removins 
all  restrictions  on  lawsuits  for  noneco- 
nomlc  detriment  does  not  diminish  my 
belief  In  the  desirability  of  lowering  the 
tort  threshold  contained  in  tliis  bill.  I 
am  thus  offering  the  following  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  strikes  a  reason- 
able compromise  between  the  supporters 
of  tight  restrictions  on  lawsuits  for  in- 
tangible damages  and  those  arguing 
against  any  restrictions  at  all. 

This  amendment  would  amend  the  tort 
threshold  provision  (sec.  206(a)(5)(B)) 
of  the  Federal  standards  section  (title  ID 
of  S.  354  to  permit  tort  suits  for  non- 
economic  damage  where  an  injured  per- 
son has  sustained  more  than  60  contin- 
uous days  of  total  disability.  As  the  pro- 
vision now  reads,  there  must  be  more 
than  6  continuous  months  of  total  dis- 
ability to  allow  lawsuits  for  recovery  of 
intangible  damages. 

In  its  report,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  states  that — 

S.  354  would  create  a  nationwide  automo- 
bile lns\irance  syst^^m  which  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident,  pay  the 
coet  of  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  all  occupants  and  pedestrians  who 
are  injured,  and  compensate,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable limitation,  the  economic  loss  of  all 
deceased  victims  (S.  Rept.  93-382.  p.  2) . 

I  believe  that  in  seeking  maximum  res- 
toration of  motor  vehicle  accident  vic- 
tims, it  must  be  recognized  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  loss  to  be  restored  consists 
not  only  of  economic  loss,  but  also  of 
noneconomlc  loss,  that  is,  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

-    It  la  important  to  note  that  while  the 
focus  of  S.  354  is  on  economic  loss,  for 
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which  basic  no-fault  benefits  are  pro- 
vided, title  n  of  the  bill  does  acknowledge 
the  desirability  of  compensating  the  ac- 
cident victims  for  noneconomlc  loss  in 
certain  well-defined  cases  and  thus  per- 
mits tort  suits  for  such  loss.  In  keeping 
with  the  no-fnult  principle,  such  law- 
suits are  restricted  to  serious  cases  of 
noneconomlc  loss. 

I  have  examined  the  arguments  for 
this  tightly  defined  tort  restriction  verj- 
clo.-^ely,  and  I  must  say  that  they  do  have 
considerable  appeal.  The  proponents  of 
a  tightly  restricted  tort  liability  provi- 
sion contend  that  tlie  present  right  to  sue 
for  intangible  damages  docs  not  even  in- 
sure the  automobile  accident  victim  with 
fault-based  lawsuit  coverage  adequate 
compensation  for  major  economic  loss, 
much  less  anything  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. They  prevent  figures  which  demon- 
strate, quite  convincingly,  that  the  pres- 
ent system  for  compen5ating  automobile 
accident  victims,  whether  those  at  fault 
or  those  not  at  fault,  is  inadequate,  pnr- 
ticularly  when  a  person  is  seriously  in- 
jured and  .'sustains  a  significant  amount 
of  economic  loss.  S.  354  provides  n  much 
more  substantial  compcns-.tion  sy.stem 
for  all  automobile  accident  victims  and, 
to  the  extent  insurance  dollars  are  paid 
to  auto  accident  victims  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering, the  recipients  will  be  tho^e  with 
serious  injuries,  not  slifi:ht  injuries. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  underlying  r.",- 
tionale  of  this  arptmient  or  the  figures 
used  to  substantiate  it.  At  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  detract-,  from  the 
merits  of  the  case  for  lowering  the  tort 
threshold  provision  of  S.  354.  I  believe 
that  our  auto  reparations  system  should 
and  can  provide  just  and  equitable  com- 
{)ensation  for  the  economic  losses  of 
automobile  accident  victims  without  un- 
duly re.stricting  their  right  to  sue  for 
intangible  damages.  To  the  extent  prac- 
tical, my  amendment  will  insure  just 
that. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
whole  phllosonhy  of  the  National  No- 
Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  Sec- 
tion 206(a)  does  allow  the  right  to  sue 
for  intangible  damages  in  serious  cases. 
Under  my  amendment,  tort  suits  are  still 
reserved  for  serious  cases  of  noneconomlc 
loss.  The  amendment  simply  gives  the 
concept  of  "serious  case"  a  more  realistic 
definition  by  recognizing  that  a  i^erson 
who  has  been  totally  disabled  for  60  con- 
tinuoiis  days  has  been  seriously  injured. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  that  if  the 
threshold  were  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, this  would  be  a  much  better  piece 
of  legislatlOTi.  Tlie  reason  Is  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  primary  issue  here 
should  be  that  of  cost.  There  will  be  some 
increase  in  premium  costs,  but  I  think 
one  could  also  argue  that  if  one  made  a 
$100,000  deductible  provision,  It  would 
save  a  great  deal  la  premiums.  Not  many 
people  would  be  able  to  recover  any  loss 
whatsoever  if  they  were  involved  in  an 
accident,  under  these  provisions. 

We  hare  to  strike  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance with  respect  to  the  desire  of  those 
of  us  who  favor  a  good,  sound  no-fault 
concept  for  people  to  be  compensated 
for  their  injuries,  for  medical  expenses 
and  wage  loss  and  for  the  right  to  sue 
for  pain  and  sufTerlng. 


If  we  maintain  the  threshold  at  6  con- 
tinuous months  of  disability,  many  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  injuries  they  have 
received  as  a  result  of  somebody  ehe's 
fault  will  not  be  able  to  sue,  although 
they  will  undergo  a  great  deal  of  pain 
and  suffering. 

Total  abolition  of  this  tort  threshold 
provision  would  be  much  preferable. 
However,  I  do  not  see  ths  support  for  it 
at  this  point.  Therefore,  I  favor  the 
amendment  reducing  the  6  continuou.s 
months  t-o  60  continuous  days. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  Senator  from 
So';th  Dakota  would  reduce  the  6  con- 
imuous  months  to  60  continuous  days. 
The  Senator  also  has  at  the  desk  a 
print. xi  amendment  which  would  substi- 
tute 90  continuous  days  for  the  6  con- 
tinuous months. 

"111?  practical  effect  of  the  90-dr.y 
.'■mndment.  the  second  on.c — and  I  in- 
1  >nd  to  make  a  motion  to  substitute— 
would  be  to  reduce  the  averarre  premium 
ravin-::  projected  for  each  State  undrr 
tl.-  national  standards  of  S.  354. 

But  the  90-day  amr?ndment  Is  con- 
5i.->tent  With  the  basic  objective  of  the  biil 
that  under  no  circumstrnces  can  average 
prmium  costs  be  permitted  to  Increa-^e. 
In  combination  with  the  amendment 
'•■  Inch  v.as  just  adopted,  which  eliminates 
tlie  $2,5000  deduction,  the  average  per- 
sonrJ  injury  premium  savings  in  Ala- 
bama would  be  14  percent  rather  Uian  22 
percent  under  the  bill  as  reported.  The 
corresponding  impact  in  North  Dakota  is 
that  there  would  be  no  change  In  the 
average  cost  of  personal  injury  premiums 
rather  than  a  savins:  of  4  percent  under 
the  bill  as  reported.  WTiile  the  90-day 
amendment  may  not  produce  actual  co"t 
savings  in  every  State,  it  will  produce  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  in  most  States  and 
certainly  no  cost  Increa.ses  in  any  State. 
Therefore.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  90-day  provision. 

By  contrast,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
60-day  amendment  will,  according  to  the 
actuarial  projections  of  Mllllman  8c  Rob- 
ertson, lncrea.se  the  average  cost  of 
premiums  for  personal  injury  coverage 
in  11  States. 

Although  the  Increases  in  each  of  these 
11  States  would  be  minimum,  I  cannot 
accept  an  amendment  that  would  raise 
costs  over  present  levels  even  though  the 
consumer  will  be  receiving  an  infinitely 
better  product  than  he  is  getting  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  therefore  offer  as  a 
.•substitute  for  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing the  one  that  is  printed  and  is  desig- 
nated as  amendment  No.  1206,  which  I 
will  send  to  the  desk,  the  only  difference 
being  that  It  provides  90  days  in  place 
of  the  60  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute. 

The  clerk  read  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  (No.  1206)  as  follows: 

On  pag«  106.  line  12.  delete:  "alx  continu- 
ous months"  and  substitute  "ninety  con- 
tinuous days". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment,  but  not  enough  Sena- 
tors are  present. 
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I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  also 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment 

No.  1205. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
amended,  there  is  no  need  for  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  get  over  one 
rollcall  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second  ? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IHr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  arguments  and 
supporting  dociunentation  provided  by 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
bill  is  greatly  needed  and  should  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  my  view,  the  present  fault-oriented 
system  of  automobile  accident  repara- 
tions is  fimctioning  very  badly  indeed. 
To  cite  only  one  factor,  l^ss  than  half  of 
every  premium  dollar  paid  into  the  sys- 
tem for  automobile  personal  injury  li- 
ability insurance  is  returned  to  the  Na- 
tion's motorists.  In  1972,  for  example, 
they  got  back  only  $3.36  billion  out  of 
$8  billion  in  premiums  paid  in. 

Hie  $2  milUon  study  of  automobile  in- 
surance and  compensation  commis- 
sioned by  Congress  and  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  signifi- 
cantly concluded: 

In  summary,  the  existing  system  111  serves 
the  accident  victim,  the  Insurtng  public  and 
society.  It  Is  Inefficient,  overly  costly,  in- 
complete and  slow.  It  allocates  benefits 
poorly,  discourages  rehabilitation  and  over- 
burdens the  courts  and  the  legal  system. 
IBoth  on  the  record  of  Its  performance  and  on 
the  logic  of  Its  operation.  It  does  little  If 
anything   to  minimize  crash   losses. 

By  substituting  the  right  to  recover 
for  the  right  to  sue,  no-fault  achieves 
what  I  believe  should  be  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  our  automobile  accident  repara- 
tions system:  the  care,  treatment,  phys- 
ical rehabilitation,  and  economic  restor- 
ation of  injured  persons.  Our  present 
tort  liability  system  cannot  equitably, 
efladently,  or  economically  achieve  these 
goals. 

The  States  are  moving  all  too  slowly 
and  erratically  to  enact  their  own  no- 
fault    automobile    insurance    systems. 


Even  assuming  that  every  State  ulti- 
mately passes  no-fault  legislation  of 
some  description.  I  feel  that  50  different 
State  plans  would  prove  a  nightmare  for 
consumers,  Insurers,  and  all-others  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  satisfied  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  constitutional  and  witlun 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  supremacy 
clause. 

Objections  to  S.  354  which  do  have 
substance  are  relatively  minor  in  nature, 
in  my  view,  and  can  be  dealt  with  by 
amendments  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
will  not  kill  or  deflect  the  thrust  of  na- 
tional no-fault  legislation  as  a  whole. 
In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  I 
might  note  that  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  abimdance  of  information  on  this 
matter,  pro  and  con,  which  I  siaspect  has 
also  been  presented  to  my  colleagues,  but 
also  of  regiUarly  attending  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  on  the  constitution- 
ahty  of  S.  354. 

Having  stated  my  views  for  the^record, 
however,  I  will  vote  "present"  on  rollcalls 
during  Senate  consideration  of  S.  354.  I 
was  similarly  recorded  when  on  March 
20  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  re-, 
port  the  bill  out  favorably. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Finance  Factors,  Ltd.,  a 
Hawaii  corporation  which  has  a  division 
which  writes  automobile  insurance.  Be- 
cause this  business  association  raises  the 
question  of  a  conflict  of  interest  were  I 
to  vote  aflBrmatively  or  negatively  on  na- 
tional no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  honorable  thing 
to  do,  and  the  action  which  my  constitu- 
ents have  a  right  to  expect,  is  to  abstain 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reawiy  to  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
1206  as  a  substitute  for  amendment  No. 
1205.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRT).  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiCHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mktzenbattm)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symdig- 
ton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  thfe  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwateh).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delav.are  (Mr.  Roth)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[N-o.  152  Leg.]     ^ 

YE.'^— 53 

Bayh 

Haskell 

N'eison 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bellmor. 

Holllnps 

Pa  store 

Bentscn 

Huddletton 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brock 

'roiiye 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Ja<:^kson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Javiis 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Robcii 

C.  Maenuion 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Case 

McGee 

EtennLs 

Church 

McGovern 

Stevens 

c:ark 

Mclntyre 

Steverison 

Cranston 

Met,cair 

Tan 

Dole 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Moss 

Weicker 

Hart 

Muskle 

NAYS — 34 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

I-ong 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Allen 

Ervm 

McClure 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Griffln 

PackwDod 

B>Td, 

Ourney 

Scott, 

Harry  F    J 

'.     Hansen 

wmiamL 

ChUes 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Cook 

Hathanav 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Williams 

Donienlci 

Johnsion 

Young 

ANSWERED  "PRESEKT"— 1 

Pong 

' 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Koth 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hush 

Fulbrlght 

Matliiaa 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  (No.  1206', 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Abourezk  s 
amendment  (No.  1205),  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  explain  briefly  the  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment.  Several  Sena- 
tors came  to  me  and  said  they  did  not 
understand  the  amendment. 

I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  threshold  to  60  days  of  continuous 
disability.  The  amendment,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
to  my  amendment  would  raise  the 
threshold  to  90  days.  Based  upon  what 
appears  to  be  considerable  misunder- 
standing, I  should  like  to  move  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  vote,  and  I  a^sfc  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  On  that  question.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
we  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboukezki 
has  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  has  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  tlie  table. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  believe  he  did  not  vote 
on  the  prevailing  side;  therefore,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  he  may  not  make 
his  motion  to  reconsider.  I  should  be  glad 
to  make  such  a  motion,  pro\1ded  I  have 
sufficient  time  to  debate  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  mistake  evidently 
was  made,  and  I  do  not  like  to  deny  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  his  right  to 
move  to  have  the  vote  reconsidered,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  Ly  w  hich  tiie 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  tab'.e  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfiixdi  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  wliioli  the  Moss  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
E.^STL.^ND),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  FuLBRicHTi,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gr.^vel*.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusett.s  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenbaom), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMrNc- 
TON),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  TuNNEY)   are  neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
MET7.ENBAtm)   v.ould  vote  ■•voa." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ma.«;.sachu.setts  fMr. 
Brooke*  is  nec^r's.sarily  absent. 

I  also  armounre  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Beail 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannoa 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Dole 

Donilnick 

H.irt 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Blden 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
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YEAS — 43 

Ha.^kell 

Hat  field 

HolMn^s 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavUs 

Long 

Mafinuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Mcintyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NAYS — 43 

Ea4;leton 

Ervlu 

Fannin 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

HuKhes 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

McCJlellan 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ques^n  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Moss  amendment  No. 
1206. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  amendment 
No.  1206. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  lesislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
tlie  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney),  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Huddleston)  are  ncces.sarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (M.  Fonc) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


Kriine<ly 

Mathias 

Metzenbaum 


Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 
Symington 


Tunney 


P.xstore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

P.lblcoff 

Schwelker 

Si-ott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
.Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Welcker 


Moclure 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUlloms 

Young 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT" I 

Pong 
NOT  VOTINO— 13 


Abotirezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Blden 

Brock 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
CurtU 


Bavh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cranston. 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Hart 


(No.   164  I>g.I 

YEAS — 40 

Domenlcl 

EaRleton 

Krvln 

Fannin 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

McClellan 

NAYS — 46 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

HoIIlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jack  .son 

Javlts 

Ixjnp 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

MetcaJf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 


McClure 

McOovern 

Mondale 

Nunn 

rackwood 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Stafford 

T;Umadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams 

Young 


Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Welcker 


Bennett 

Brooke 

Eiistland 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 


Gravel 

Kennedy 

Mathlaa 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 


Scott,  Hugh 

Symington 

Tunney 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT  • 1 

Pong 

NOT  VOTING — 13 
Bennett  Pulbrlght  Gravel 

Brooke  Goldwater  Huddleatoa 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk)  No.  1205,  as  amended  by  amend- 
ment No.  1206,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
nia!:e  a  correction  of  a  statement  which 
I  made  in  a  letter  sent  to  each  Senator's 
office  which  indicated  that  State  Farm 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association.  While 
the  State  Farm  has  been  closely  a.sso- 
ciated  with  the  AIA  in  support  of  S.  354, 
they  are  not  a  member  of  the  association, 
but  are  independent. 

I  hope  that  I  have  caused  neither  the 
AIA  nor  State  Farm  any  embarra-ssment. 

S.     3R4 .\N    IMPORTANT    BENEFIT    OF    NO-FAri.T 

IN-.Sf  RANCH  -QUALrry       EMERGENCY       MEDICAL 
Tni;ATMENT    AND    REHABILITATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Rlad  that  S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  having  been  favorably 
reported  from  both  the  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary  Committees.  Today  I  want 
to  speak  only  to  one  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation—what S.  354  will  mean  in  terms 
of  covering  the  medical  expenses  and  re- 
habilitation of  automobile  accident 
victims. 

The  bill  provides  for  unlimited  cover- 
age for  specified  allowable  expenses  for 
medical  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
and  defines  these  allowable  expenses  as 
reasonable  charges  incurred  for  reason- 
ably needed  professional  medical  treat- 
ment and  care,  emergency  health  serv- 
ices, and  medical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services. 

As  the  author  In  the  Senate  of  the 
EmcrKency  Medical  Service  System  Act 
of  1973,  now  Public  Law  93-154,  and  as 
the  principal  Senate  author  with  Sena- 
tor Randolph  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  now  Public  Law  93-112,  I  am 
intensely  aware  of  the  critical  effect  of 
a  serious  injury  requiring  long-term  re- 
habilitation on  the  life  of  the  victim  as 
well  as  on  the  life  of  his  or  her  family. 
Of  the  greatest  importance  to  avoiding  ' 
permanent  long-term  disablement  Is 
early  and  adequate  medical  treatment  at 
the  time  of  the  injury. 

The  slaughter  on  America's  highways 
each  day,  week,  month,  and  year  is  a 
deplorable  and  tragic  fact. 

I  am  most  impressed  with  the  woi-k 
of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary  and  with  the  understanding 
those  committees  have  displayed  of  the 
needs  of  accident  victims,  first,  for  better 
hospital  emergency  rooms,  ambulances, 
and  equipment  and  more  and  better 
trained  emergency  doctors  and  para- 
medics, and,  second,  for  rehabilitation 
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to  make  possible  a  return  to  a  sound 
and  healthy  personal,  family,  commu- 
nity, and  employment  life. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Magnuson,  Senator  Hart,  and  Senator 
Williams  in  assuring  that  these  con- 
cerns were  adequately  reflected  in  the 
legislation  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  92d  Congress 
and  again  as  it  was  introduced  and  re- 
ported in  this  Congress. 

Projections  from  studies  indicate  that 
mortality  from  accidents  alone  could  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent  by 
proper  medical  care  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  or  en  route  to  an  emergency 
facility. 

The  Ambulance  Association  oTAmerica 
has  "estimated  that  25,000  inditiduals  are 
permanently  injured  or  dis?bled  every 
year  as  a  result  of  inappropriate  mea- 
sures taken  by  untrained  ambulance  at- 
tendants and  rescue  workers. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  ru- 
ral and  inaccessible  communities.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  reports 
that  7  out  of  10  motor  vehicle  deaths 
occur  in  rural  areas  and  communities 
with  populations  of  imder  2.500.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  one-fourth  of  the  land  area 
is  30  minutes  or  more  away  from  any  kind 
of  ambulance  service,  a  1967  study 
showed  the  death  rate  in  auto  accidents 
to  be  17  per  100,000  in  urban  areas,  46.8 
per  100,000  in  rural  areas,  and  as  high 
as  85.5  per  100,000  in  the  mountains.  That 
is  why  in  Public  Law  93-154  we  put  such 
a  high  priority  on  emergency  medical 
services  systems  for  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  S.  354  as  reported  aims 
to  do  something  about  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  those  who  die  as 
a  result  of  automobile  accidents  die  of 
survivable  injuries,  and  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  percentage  of  tliose  who  are 
injured  and  seriously  injured  remain  dis- 
abled— both  in  terms  of  their  capacity  for 
Independent  living  and  to  obtain  gain- 
ful employment — throughout  life  because 
they  either  fail  to  start  a  disciplined  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  or  start  too  late, 
or  because  no  rehabilitation  facilities  are 
available  in  their  communities.  If  the 
woeful  inadequacies  of  America's  emer- 
gency medical  services  nonsystems  and 
the  underutilization  and  undercapitali- 
zation of  America's  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices system  were  remedied,  we  would,  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  see  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  total  annual 
losses  due  to  automobile  accidents — a  de- 
velopment which  would  mean  higher 
profit  margins  for  commercial  insurance 
underwriters  which  could  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  In  tlie  form  of  lower  premi- 
ums. , 

The  bill  as  reported  will  encourage  the 
development  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices systems  capable  of  providing  the 
comprehensive  cai-e  needed  to  treat  the 
severe  trauma  frequently  incurred  by  an 
accident  victim  through  defining  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  which  reason- 
able reimbursement  is  required  as  fol- 
lows : 

Services  necessary  to  mitigate  injury  to  any 
victim  during'  the  period  Immediately  and 
proximately  roUowlng  an  accident.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  communlcatlone, 
transportation,  and  treatment  by  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel,  and  which  an 


supplied  or  provided  by  a  person  accredited 
or  certified  by  an  emergency  health  services 
system. 

I  have  suggested  to  Senator  Magnuson 
and  he  has  agreed  to  amend  this  lan- 
guage to  read:  "services  necessary  to 
mitigate  injury  to  any  victim  during  the 
period  immediately  and  proximately 
following  an  accident,  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  communications,  trans- 
]:)ortation,  and  treatment  by  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  through  an 
emergency  medical  services  system) 
which  are  suppUed  or  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  law." 

S.  354  then  goes  on  to  define  an  emer- 
gency health  services  system  in  lan- 
guage almost  identical  to  that  we  used 
in  tlie  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems  Act,   Public   Law   93-154^ 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distm'guished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) has  agreed  to  accept  amend- 
ments to  S.354  which  would  bring  ^is 
definition  into  total  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  Public  Law  93-154. 

That  definition  was  carefully  con- 
structed by  the  conferees  on  Public  Law 
S3-154  to  reflect  our  concern  that  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  have 
sufncient  personnel,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities to  insure  quick  accessibility  to 
the  most  comprehensive  emergency 
medical  services. 

In  addition,  S.  354,  as  reported,  adopts 
a  definition  of  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  which  conforms 
clotely  to  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
93-112,  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973. 
and,  in  addition,  as  a  safeguard  against 
misuse  of  the  unhmited  fimds  available 
fur  rehabilitation  benefits,  there  is  no 
obligation  to  pay  for  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  unless  they 
are  provided  in  or  through  a  facility 
which  has  been  accredited  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency  as  meeting  applicable  re- 
quirements and  regulatioPiS.  Each  State 
has  established  a  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency  during  the  50-year 
history  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The  State  oflBcial  responsible  for 
supervision  or  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  in  the  State  is  given  the 
responsibility  under  the  reported  bill  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  periodic 
evaluation  of  medical  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  for  which  reim- 
bursement is  sought  under  the  State's 
no- fault  system,  in  order  to  assure: 
fii-st,  the  services  meet  the  definition  of 
S.  354 ;  second,  the  services  provided  the 
accident  victim  are  assisting  him  in  mak- 
ing progress  toward  a  greater  level  of  in- 
dependent functioning  and  are  essential 
to  such  progress;  and  third,  that  the 
charges  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

One  provision  of  S.  354  as  reported 
wliich  could  have  an  important  impact 
on  building  up  the  capacity  of  individual 
communities  to  provide  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  is  that  which  states  the 
State  official  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision or  regulation  of  the  insurance  In- 
dustry is  authorized  to  coordinate  with 
other  govemmeut  agencies  in  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  emergency 


medical  services  system  to  assure  that 
emergency  medical  services  are  available 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State's  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  S.  354  further  pro- 
vides that,  in  carrying  out  this  autlior- 
ity.  State  ofScial  could  provide  loan 
guarantees  or  similar  incentives  for  the 
development  of  emergency  medical  as 
well  as  rehabilitation  services,  and  sup- 
port for  training  progi'ams  for  personnel 
in  prograins  and  facilities  offering  such 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  S.  354  efToc- 
tively  addresses  the  problem  of  assuring 
tliat  the  accident  victim  will  better  be 
able  to  survive  the  accident  and  will  be 
restored  as  fully  as  possible  and  as 
Ciuickly  as  possible  as  a  fully  function- 
ing, productive  member  of  society.  I 
urge  that  the  provisions  relating  to  reiir,- 
bm-sement  for  medical  and  rehabilitation 
services  must  be  retained  without  im- 
posing arbitrary  limits  on  this  type  of 
coverage.  Such  limitations  would  un- 
fairly andjmost  uneconomically  relegaic 
to  a  life  of  total  dependence  that  small 
proportion  of  accident  victims  who  re- 
quire expensive  medical  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  and  for  whom 
such  medical  and  rehabilitation  services 
can,  in  fact,  mean  the  difference,  in 
many  cases,  between  a  life  of  total  per- 
sonal and  economic  dependency  and  a 
life  of  self-sufficiency  and  financial  p;  :i- 
ductivity. 

I  urge  my  collea?ucs  to  supj;ort  tlie.se 
viial  provisions  of  S.  354  as  reported. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Bert  Rosen,  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  Ori-ICER.  Without 
objeclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  24,  1974,  he  pre- 
."^ented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2770 »  to 
amend  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  special  pay  structure 
relating  to  medical  officers  of  the  ui  :- 
formed  services. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  Senate  :or 
the  remainder  of  business  today  and  for 
tomorrow  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
DoMENicii.  Without  o'ojpction,  il  ii  so 
ordered. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE    INSURANCE  "1*^1^ 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con-i 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  sj'stem  of  adequate  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion acts  and  to  require  no-fautt  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  In  order  to  promote  and  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  is  now  open 
to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
had  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  call  up 
another  amendment,  if  he  so  chose.  Fol- 
lowing that,  would  it  not  be  correct  that 
the  Senate  would  then  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Macnusoic, 
which  was  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, that  is  correct,  but  it  is  still  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  called  up  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  was  agreed  to.  Then  he 
called  up  his  second  amendment;  and 
the  tliird  amendment,  which  was  printed 
and  was  at  the  de.sk,  was  substituted  for 
the  second  amendment.  That  has  now 
been  agreed  to.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  unless  he  has  a  further  amendment, 
we  have  disposed  of  his  situation. 

Mr.   ABOUREZK.   I  have  no  further 
amendments  at  this  time,  Mr.  President. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  many 
Senators  are  wondering,  of  course, 
wliether  we  will  have  any  more  rollcall 
votes  tonight  on  any  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  and  other 
Senators  would  like  to  dispose  of  as 
many  amendments  as  we  can.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  apreement  that  at 
the  end  of  business  today,  one  or  two 
amendments  would  be  called  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker).  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  are  the 
really  two  imijortant  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  are  among  the 
Important  ones. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  the  most 
important.  I  think.  Anyway,  they  are  im- 
portant. There  would  then  be  a  4-hour 
time  limitation  tomorrow— that  shows 
how  important  they  are — and  on  any 
amer.dments  to  the  Baker  amendments 
there  would  be  a  half-hour  on  each  side. 
How  \ong  we  continue  tonight  is  up  to 
the  leadership.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Florida  desires  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  his  amendment.  In  fart,  I  do 
not  know  what  his  amendment  is. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  no  intention  of 
asking  for  a  rollcall  vote.  However,  there 
may  be  others.  Senator  Cook  has  some 
words  to  say. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Has  there  been  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  respect  to 
the   amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment that  Is  presently  pending.  That  Is 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  was  up  yes- 


terday, and  we  substituted  the  Abourzek 
amendment  by  tmanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  confer 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  before 
I  present  the  amendment  I  have.  It  tries 
to  take  care  of  his  individual  report. 

Mr.  COOK.  Will  that  amendment  be 
brought  up  today? 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  hone  so. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  cpn  bring  it  up 
if  we  can  arrrce  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  does  he  withdraw  his 
rmcndment  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  .<=!et  it  aside  and 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Hini.-ih,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  call  up  his 
amendment  now. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1039. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Gurney  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Amendment  No.  1039  is  as  follows: 
On  page  64.  line  25,  after  the  word 
"located",  In.sert:  "except  that  a  vehicle  hav- 
ing less  than  four  wheels  may  be  specifically 
excluded,  at  the  option  of  a  Stat«  establish- 
ing a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance In  accordance  with  title  II  of  this  Act. 
from  the  requirements  and  benefits  of  such 
plan". 

On  page  101.  line  23,  delete  the  word  "or". 
Between  lines  23  and  24  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner of  such  State  for  each  individual 
if  he  sustains  liijur>-  while  he  is  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  having  less  than  four  wheel."!, 
is  a  passenger  on  such  a  velUcle,  or  both; 
or". 

On  line  24  change  "(2)"  to  "(3)". 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senators  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  Helms  of  North  Carolina, 
TuNNEY  of  California.  Stevenson  of  Il- 
linois, Bartlett  of  Oklahoma,  and  Javits 
of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  clear  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand. What  it  does  Is  permit  the 
States  to  exclude  motorcycles  from  the 
no-fault  coverage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Senator  will  suspend.  Let  us  have  order 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  will  continue. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
President,  what  this  amendment  does  is 
permit  the  States  to  exclude  motorcycles 
from  the  coverage  of  this  no-fault  in- 
surance bill.  As  the  bill  is  presently 
drafted,  motorcycles  would  be  included 
along  with  other  vehicles,  cars,  trucks, 
and  aU  the  other  vehicles  covered  by  the 
no-fault  bill. 

Tlic  main  rcnson  for  seeking  for  the 
Sl.tes  the  privilese  to  exclude  motor- 
cyc'.e^  when  they  take  up  their  no-fault 
hill  .  after  the  passage  of  this  one,  is  that 
motorcycles  are  in  an  entirely  different 
clas.s  tiian  cars  and  trucks  are.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  go  ahead  and  treat 
motorcycles  the  same  as  cars  and  trucks, 
we  are  going  to  cause  the  insurance  rates 
on  motorcycles  to  go  up  three  or  four 
times  present  rates,  and  perhaps  even 
higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  State 
of  Florida  they  will  go  from  somewhere 
around  $1-00  under  their  insurance  cover- 
age up  to  $765.  That  Is  a  six-times 
increase. 

Delaware  has  already  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  no-fault  bill  that  did  not  ex- 
clude motorcycles,  or  gave  them  the  same 
coverage  that  automobiles  had,  and  their 
rates  went  up  so  high  that  the  sales  of 
motorcycles  stopped  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  they  did  not  revive  until  the 
legislature  met  again  and  revised  the 
law  to  give  motorcycles  special  treatment. 

That  very  same  thing  will  happen 
throughout  the  United  States  imless  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  imless  the 
States  have  a  right  to  exclude  motor- 
cycles or  give  them  coverage  different 
from  cars  and  trucks. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  motocyclists  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate their  vehicles.  If  they  desire,  and  also 
to  save  the  motorcycle  industry,  because 
without  this  amendment,  motorcycles 
will  not  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

On  March  20,  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  for  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole)  an  amendment  to  S.  354  which 
would  permit  the  States  to  exclude 
motorcycles  from  coverage  imder  no- 
fault  plans  which  they  adopt  under  title 
II  of  the  biU,  should  S.  354  be  enacted 
into  law.  Since  then,  I  smi  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  have  joined  us  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  Introduced  this  amendment  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  problem 
presented  by  motorcycles  In  relation  to 
no-fault  legislation  and  to  avoid  the  po- 
tentially disastrous  economic  and  social 
effects  which  may  flow  from  including 
motorcyclists  in  any  no-fault  require- 
ment for  first-party  benefits. 

Prom  the  definition  of  "motor  vehi- 
cles" as  written  in  section  101  (17)  of  this 
bill,  it  is  evident  that  motorcycles  are  to 
be  Included  within  the  scope  of  no-fault 
coverage  since  motorcycles  must  be  reg- 
istered under  the  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion laws  of  every  State.  The  purpose  of 
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my  amendment  is  to  make  it  qlear  to  the 
State  legislatiu-es  that  they  may  take 
corrective  action  to  exclude  vehicles  with 
less  than  four  wheels  from  coverage  un- 
der their  plans.  For  instance,  they  could 
specifically  wTite  motorcycles  out  of  such 
plans,  or  amend  their  vehicle  registra- 
tion statutes,  or  enact  separate  and  dis- 
tinct motorcycle  laws  covering  registra- 
tion, licensing,  and  the  like. 

This  sunendment  would  also  enable  the 
State,  under  section  204,  to  provide  that 
any  contract  of  insurance  for  no -fault 
benefits,  allows  an  insurer  to  offer  a  de- 
ductible not  to  exceed  an  amoimt  which 
the  State  insurance  commissioner  may 
de«n  reasonable  for  each  motorcyclist 
or  motorcycle  passenger  who  is  injured  In 
an  accident. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  but  2  of  the 
21  State  legislatures  which  have  thus  far 
enacted  some  form  of  no-fault  legisla- 
tion have  seen  fit  to  except  motorcycles 
from  first-party  benefit  coverage  or  have 
made  such  coverage  optional  with  the 
motorcycle  owner. 

If  S.  354  becomes  law,  all  existing  State 
plans,  with  one  possible  exception  (Mich- 
igan), will  be  automatically  terminated 
since  none  of  them  can  qualify  under  the 
imiform  standards  set  forth  in  title  n. 
Thus,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  enacting 
qualifying  no-fault  plans,  the  States  will 
exclude  motorcycles  as  they  have  done 
already.  This  amendment  will  thus  alert 
each  State  to  the  possibility  and  permis- 
sibility of  such  a  course  of  action. 

I  also  considered  the  possibility  of  lan- 
guage automatically  excluding  motor- 
cycles withoiib  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
States.  I  rejabted  that  Idea  for  practical 
considerations.  For  one  thing,  if  we  auto- 
matically remove  one  group  from  no- 
fault,  we  may  be  asked  to  remove 
another.  In  addition,  as  the  proponents 
of  S.  354  continually  remind  us,  the  Im- 
plementation and  administration  of  the 
Federal  no-fault  system  is  to  be  left  to 
the  States.  Therefore,  my  amendment  is 
more  consistent  with  the  thrust  of  this 
bill. 

Under  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of 
1945,  States  should  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  insur- 
ance. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  State 
legislatures  rather  than  Congress  should 
decide  the  wisdom  of  excluding  motor- 
cycles. The  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner, who  must  negotiate  premiums,  is 
in  a  far  better  position  to  determine  a 
reasonable  deductible  in  insurance  poli- 
cies for  motorcyclists  than  is  the 
Congress. 

For  the  reasons  which  follow,  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  and  the 
States  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  exclude  motorcycles  from  their  no- 
fault  plans. 

The  principal  impetus  behind  S.  354 
and  other  no-fault  legislative  proposals 
current  among  the  States,  is  the  desire 
to  reform  the  automobile  accident  repa- 
rations system.  Tremendous  economic 
losses  have  been  suffered  by  thousands 
of  Americans  as  a  result  of  their  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  private  passenger 
automobiles. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
study  cited  as  a  basis  for  this  bill  was 
concerned  solely  with  problems  created 


by  the  automobile  and  did  not  consider 
motorcycles  at  all.  It  is  logical  that  no- 
fault  plans  should  cover  automobiles  be- 
cause of  their  great  niunber  and  the  high 
average  daily  accident  rate  involving 
cars,  and  the  lengthy,  costly  tort  litiga- 
tion and  crowded  court  calendars  that 
ensue. 

Whatever  the  virtues  of  a  no-fault  sys- 
tem over  the  prevalent  system  of  liability 
irLsurance,  plus  tort  recovery,  the  private 
passenger  automobile  constitutes  the 
largest  and  most  significant  portion  of 
the  auto  reparations  problem. 

To  treat  motorcycles  and  automobiles 
alike  imder  a  no-fault  scheme,  as  S.  354 
would  presently  do,  is  to  completely  (dis- 
regard the  distinctive  characteristics  and 
the  uses  of  the  motorcycle,  as  compared 
to  the  automobile. 

The  reasons  for  inclusion  of  motor- 
cycles imder  no-fault  are  not  compelling, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences. Inclusion  may  bring  far 
reaching  adverse  effects  upon  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  motoring  public  and 
upon  a  growing  segment  of  our  Nation's 
economy  which  depends  upon  the  motor- 
cycle industry. 

Most  importantly,  I  believe  that  mo- 
torcycles represent  a  minor  part  of  the 
problem  sought  to  be  relieved  by  the 
proposed  legislation.  Therefore,  to  in- 
clude motorcycles  is  to  treat  thousands 
of  motorcyclists  unfairly  by  forcing 
them  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  what 
has  been  for  them  a  cheap,  convenient, 
often  essential  means  of  transportation 
and  sport. 

To  the  average  American,  the  private 
passenger  automobile  Is  as  indispensable 
as  the  refrigerator.  He  depends,  perhaps 
too  heavily,  upon  his  car  to  get  him  to 
and  from  home  and  work,  to  conduct  his 
daily  business  and  to  perform  a  myriad 
of  other  economic  and  social  services 
throughout  the  year. 

By  contrast,  the  motorcyclist  uses  his 
wheels  strictly  for  pleasure  or  for  sport 
on  and  off  the  public  ways.  The  motor- 
cycle is  for  its  owner  a  cheap  form  of 
transportation  which  he  can  readily  af- 
ford without  the  high  costs  of  main- 
tenance and  use  associated  with  auto- 
mobiles. 

Car  owners  have  been  able  to  find  var- 
ious automobile  liability  insurance  poli- 
cies to  meet  their  needs  and  have  gener- 
ally availed  themselves  of  the  convenient 
and  inexpensive  protection  offered  by 
many  insurers.  By  contrast,  motor- 
cyclists have  traditionally  declined  to 
purchase  insurance  for  themselves  and 
their  passengers. 

In  the  case  of  the  motorcycle,  medical 
benefits  insurance  has  not  been  gener- 
ally available,  either  full  coverage  or 
with  deductible,  because  it  has  been  un- 
economic from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
cyclist  and  insurer.  Premiums  have  not 
been  within  the  ability  or  willingness  of 
the  motorcyclist  to  pay. 

Motorcyclists,  of  course,  do  recognize 
the  hazards  involved  in  riding  their  ma- 
chines, but  they  are  willing  to  assume 
that  risk  themselves,  just  as  other  sports 
participants  do.  Moreover,  the  passenger 
hazard  has  not  been  as  much  a  factor 
for  as  for  cars,  so  there  is  much  less  in- 
centive for  a  motorcyclist  to  purchase 


medical  payments  to  i  ro'ect  riders  other 
than  himself  as  there  is  for  an  automo- 
bile driver  for  the  proi^ection  of  his  pas- 
.<=engers. 

The  mechanical  design  and  basic  op- 
erational and  physical  characteristics  of 
motorcycles  are  such  that  they  represent 
a  far  greater  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  their 
own  operators  than  to  any  other  person. 
Motorcycle  accidents  involving  pedes- 
trians are  rare,  and  the  severity  of  injury 
upon  impact  is  minor  compared  with 
what  an  automobile  can  inflict.  When- 
ever there  is  a  collision  between  an  auto- 
mobile and  a  motorcyclist,  it  is  the 
cyclist,  not  the  driver  of  the  car  or  his 
passenger,  who  comes  out  second  best. 

A  no-fault  system  which  does  not  per- 
mit the  exclusion  of  motorcycles  would 
impose  upon  the  average  motorcyclist  a 
responsibility  to  purchase  insurance 
which  iias  been  largely  imavailable  to 
him.  Sach  insurance  is  provided  to  pro- 
tect society  from  the  ills  largely  at- 
tributable to  automobiles  alone. 

The  kind  of  no-fault  plan  mandated 
by  S.  354  totally  disregards  the  accom- 
modations made  under  the  present  tort 
system  to  establish  an  insurance  market 
for  motorcycles.  Reasonable  premium 
rates  have  encouraged  motorcyclists  to 
purchase  protection  for  themselves  and 
their  passengers,  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

No-fault  is  largely  premised  on  the  use 
of  conventional  automobile  insurance 
policies  and  anticipates  reformation  of 
those  policies  so  as  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits contemplated  by  the  plan.  Companies 
which  insure  motorcycles  issue  limited 
policies  containing  restrictions  not  found 
in  conventional  auto  policies,  such  as 
exclusion  whenever  the  cycle  is  used  in 
riding  contests.  This  is  done  so  that  there 
will  be  a  motorcycle  insurance  market 
and  tie  premiums  will  be  reasonable  for 
the  '■S'erage  motorcyclist.  Medical  pay- 
ments coverage  is  offered  by  insurers  in 
some  instances,  though,  for  the  reasons 
I  stated  earlier,  not  purchased  by  the 
motorcyclist. 

Since  the  frequency  and  severity  of  in- 
jury to  motorcyclists  involved  in  acci- 
dents are  greater  than  to  auto  drivers, 
no-fault  coverage  for  motorcyclists  would 
have  a  broader  base  of  exposure  than 
applies  to  automobilists  and  could  not 
be  written  on  the  same  basis  as  for  auto- 
mobiles. While  there  is  much  available 
data  for  predicting  the  costs  of  no-fault 
insurance  for  private  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, there  is  no  such  information 
for  motorcycles,  and  only  approxima- 
tions can  be  made.  It  is  ob\ious,  however, 
that  premiums  for  motorcyclists  under 
the  S.  354  no-fault  sj'stem  will  skyrocket 
overnight. 

The  reason  that  State  plans  have  not 
included  motorcycles  is  that  the  cost  of 
first- party  coverage  for  motorcycles  is 
high  in  comparison  to  liability  coverage 
for  the  same  vehicle.  Liability  coverage 
is  low  because  the  motorcycle's  potential 
for  causing  harm  to  occupants  of  an- 
other type  of  vehicle  is  small.  Since 
motorcycle  riders  are  exposed  to  a  great 
potential  for  personal  harm  in  the  event 
of  an  accident,  insurance  which  provides 
first-party  benefits  to  motorcyclists  will 
become  very  expensive.  This  is  especially 
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troe  where  the  benefit  level  Is  high  as  it 
would  be  under  S.  354. 

Let  us  consider  what  those  costs  miglit 
be  for  the  motorcyclist  under  the  bill. 
As  you  may  know.  Rorida  was  the  second 
State  in  the  NaUon  to  adopt  its  own  no- 
fault    insurance    program,    but    under 
existing  Florida  law.  motorcycles  are  ex- 
cluded. Normally,  tlie  cyclist  in  Florida 
purchases  liability  coverage  of  $1,000  per 
party — $2,000  per  occurrence  plus  $5,000 
property   damage.   This  coverage   costs 
him  from  $75  to  $100  per  year  on  tlie 
average.  He  may  also  obtain  additional 
coverage  if  he  liltes.  that  is.  fire,  theft, 
collision,    and    comprehensive,    at    pre- 
miums generally  ranging  from  $230  to 
$300  per  year.  The  Florida  no-fault  plan 
includes  a  $5,000  first- party  threshold, 
that  is.  a  limit  of  $5,000  per  injured  per- 
son for  medical  expenses,  wage  loss,  re- 
placement services  and  funeral  expenses. 
If   the  motorcychst  were  not  excluded 
from  coverage  under  the  Florida  law.  it 
is  estimated  that  his  cost  would  increase 
by  300  percent,  to  $225  to  $300  per  year 
for  basic  liability  coverage.  If  S.  354.  with 
its  even   greater  first-party   threshold. 
were  to  become  law,  without  the  motor- 
cycle exclusion  I  am  proposing  by  this 
amendment,  the  cost  of  the  same  Florida 
cyclist     without    deductible    provisions 
would  range  from  $365  for  the  smallest 
displacement  vehicle  to  $675  for  the  larg- 
est displacement  vehicle,  over  and  above 
the  base  cost  he  now  incurs. 

In  other  words,  for  lowe.'-t  coverage  on 
the  smallest  machine,  he  would  have  to 
pay  premiums  totallr\g  over  $440  per 
year.  For  extended  coverage  on  a  large 
machine  (900  to  1.200  cc.)  he  would  in- 
cur costs  estimated  at  about  $975  per 
year. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  under  such  costly 
conditions,  the  Florida  motorcyclist 
would  refuse  to  buy  any  insurance  what- 
soever or  would  simply  abandon  motor- 
cycle riding  or  his  motorcycle  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Florida  plan 
excludes  motorcjclists  who  are  still  able 
to  buy  adequate  in."^urance  coverage  and, 
of  course,  can  still  sue  the  negligent 
party  for  damages.  It  should  be  also 
pointed  out.  if  the  cyclist  is  at  fault, 
under  the  Florida  law,  the  other  partv  or 
his  insurance  carrier  can  proceed  against 
him.  and  the  cyclist  can  purcha.se  an 
ordinary  liability  policy  to  protect  him- 
self against  such  suit. 

To  see  what  can  happen  when  States 
cannot  and  do  not  exclude  motorcycles 
from  their  no-fault  system.^,  we  c?.n  look 
at  the  situation  ciicountered  in  the  State 
of  E>elaware. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  includr* 
motorcvcles  In  its  program,  and  it  did  so 
apparently  without  considering  the  spe- 
ciil  problem  of  motorcycles.  What  re- 
sulted was  a  situation  wherein  Insurance 
companies  were  forced  to  discontinue 
writing  motorcycle  Insurance  and  the 
purchase  of  motorcycle  Insurance  and  of 
motorcycles  came  to  a  virtual  standstill. 
In  fact,  rnrmlums  offered  motorcyclists 
became  so  prohibitive  that  not  a  single 
motoTCTcle  was  registered  In  the  State 
until  the  law  was  amended.  The  Dela- 
ware plan  was  rerlsed  ftaally  to  provide 
a  high  range  of  deductibles  so  that  the 
owner  could  tailor  the  amount  of  cover- 
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age  to  his  own  needs  and  thus  better 
control  the  premium  cost. 

The  results  of  automatic  inclusion  of 
motorcycles  under  Federal  no-fault  be- 
comes dreadfully  apparent.  The  Impact 
of  S.  354  on  both  owners  and  sellers  of 
motorcycles  will  be  comparable  to  what 
happened  In  Delaware  before  Its  own  no- 
fault  law  was  changed.  The  high  cost,  to 
these  persons  could  produce  two  results: 
It  may  cause  some  motorcyclists  to  vio- 
late the  law  and  operate  without  insur- 
ance; and  It  may  deny  others  who  choose 
to  obey  the  law  the  means  to  afford  per- 
sonal transportation.  This  is  certainly 
unfair  to  the  motorcyclist,  particularly 
when  one  considers  that  he  is  not  the 
problem  or  the  source'  of  the  difHculUes 
which  S.  354  purports  to  correct. 

Some  proponents  of  Federal  no-fault 
legislation  may  wish  to  discourage  own- 
ership of  potentially  dangerous  vehicles 
such  as  motorcycles.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  motorcycles  provide  a 
means  of  transportation  to  a  substantial 
segment  of  our  population,  especially  to 
young  people,  that  involves  for  them 
modest  operating  expenses  and  low  ini- 
tial investment.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  TransportaUon,  there  was 
in  1973  an  estimated  4,222.000  motor- 
cycles registered  in  the  United  States  of 
which  146.000  were  in  Florida.  By  encour- 
aging the  disappearance  of  the  motor- 
cycle we  would  be  taking  away  from  these 
Americans  a  cheap,  convenient  form  of 
transportation  and  fun.  And  this  Is  what 
we  surely  would  be  doing  if  we  pass  S.  354 
without  adopting  this  amendment. 

In  the  process,  we  would  also  be  con- 
tributing to  the  energy  crisis.  Based  on 
fuel  consumption  data  developed  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
average  motorcycle  saves  a  full  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  every  20  miles  traveled  when 
compared  with  the  average  passenger  au- 
tomobile. Based  on  national  averages,  the 
automobile  gets  about  13.5  miles  per  gal- 
lon, the  motorcycle  43.7.  Assuming  a  25- 
mile  round  trip  to  work,  the  use  of  a  mo- 
torcycle for  commuting  could  save  over 
300  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year. 

The  effects  upon  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy dependent  upon  the  motorcycle 
could  also  be  disastrous.  A  major  reces- 
sion affecthig  all  of  those  businesses  and 
industries  which  manufacture,  sell,  and 
service  motorcycles  is  not  unfore.seeable, 
and  unemployment  would  predictably 
rise  with  the  decline  in  motorcycle  pur- 
chase and  use. 

Motorcycles  are  becoming  a  much  more 
valuable  part  of  our  economy.  With  fuel 
shortages  and  higher  prices  already  fac- 
ing the  motorcyclist,  he  should  at  lea.st 
be  protected  agaln-st  the  no-fault  possi- 
bility of  putting  him  off  the  road.  We 
need  the  motorcyclists  and  we  must  as- 
sure them  that  they  can  remain  a  i)art 
of  the  American  scene.  I  urge  you  now  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  for  If 
we  do  not  now  pass  this  amendment  to 
S.  354,  no-fault  will  be  the  motorcyclist's 
undoing — and  that  tragedy  will  be  our 
fault. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
oOmr  eoaponsors  of  the  amendment  per- 
mits the  States  to  determine  whetlier  or 
not  they  want  to  exclude  motorcycles  and 


those  injured  in  connection  with  motor- 
cycle accidents  from  the  scope  of  the  bill. 
The  managers  of  the  bill  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  We  think  that  Is  a  perfectly 
viable  option  for  the  States  to  have,  and 
motorcyclists  constitute  a  considerably 
different  class.  I  think,  of  those  who  use 
the  highways. 

Although  the  bill  is  broad  enough  now 
to  include  all  vehicles  on  the  highway. 
we  think  it  will  not  do  violence  to  the 
main  thnost  of  the  bill  if  the  States  are 
given  the  option  as  to  how  they  want  to 
treat  them. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  ultimately 
tlie  States  have  control  of  their  own  traf- 
fic and  their  own  insurance  laws.  The 
States  wiU  administer  this  act,  and  they 
have  an  area  of  discretion.  This  Is  one  we 
believe  proper  to  leave  to  the  States. 
Hierefore,  we  do  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  personally  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  manager  of  the  bill 
state  he  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
Many  motorcyclists  have  written  to  me 
to  express  their  great  concern  that  unless 
the  States  are  permitted  the  right  to 
exempt  motorcyclists,  they  may  be  faced 
with  a  four-  or  five-fold  increase  In  their 
insoirance  premiums. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  in 
view  of  the  interest  expressed  by  many 
motorcyclists  in  my  State,  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  be  kind  enough  to 
allow  my  name  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  a  cospoiuor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  motorcycles, 
being  two-wheeled  vehicles,  are  used 
extensively  off  the  highways.  Under 
those  circimistances  States  may  deal 
with  them  differently.  In  the  mountain- 
ous West  where  I  live,  I  suppose  the  per- 
centage of  motorcycles  operated  on  the 
highways  may  be  as  little  as  10  percent 
or  5  percent.  Most  of  the  motorcycles 
are  used  to  go  up  and  down  hills  and 
run  up  and  down  our  mountains  doing 
exploratory  work,  and  the  same  problem 
that  confronts  other  vehicles  does  not 
surround  the  operation  of  motorcycles. 
I  personally  will  join  in  sui>poit  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  as  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  point  out  tliat  of  the  20 
States  having  some  form  of  no-fault  leg- 
islation, all  of  them  recognized  the  need 
for  a  specific  provision  with  regard  to 
motorcycle  Insurance.  I  think  the  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  need  In  8.  354. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  some  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  realize  that  there  may  be  some 
other  debate  on  it. 
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Before  yielding,  I  wish  to  make  a  more 
complete  statement  on  the  amendment 

I  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  few 
months  about  the  predicted  effects  of  S. 
354  on  motorcycle  insurance  rates.  It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  with  some  justifica- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  in- 
dicated, that  without  amending  language 
S.  354  will  cause  motorcycle  insurance 
rates  to  rise  so  dramatically  that  most 
motorcyclists  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  motorcycles  as  insurance  rates 
more  than  triple.  In  Kansas  alone  with  a 
population  of  2  "4  million  people,  there 
are  more  than  100,000  motorcycles.  So 
the  problem  is  one  which  has  extremely 
widespread  significance. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
clear:  to  clarify  the  particular  relation- 
ship of  motorcycle  insurance  within  the 
context  of  no-fault  and  to  specify  that 
this  particular  area  may  be  dealt  with, 
simply  and  directly,  by  each  State  within 
its  own  no-fault  plan.  Of  the  more  than 
20  States  that  have  already  enacted 
forms  of  no-fault  legislation,  all  of  these 
have  recognized  the  need  for  specific  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  motorcycle  insur- 
ance. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  acknowledge  this  same  need  within 
S.  354. 

The  problem  facing  motorcyclists  in 
a  no-fault  insurance  system  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  In  an  accident  in- 
volving a  motorcycle  and  a  larger  vehicle, 
it  is  clearly  the  motorcyclist  who  will,  in 
almost  every  case,  sustain  by  far  the 
greater  personal  injury  and.  therefore, 
the  greater  economic  burden.  At  the  same 
time,  definitive  studies  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  the  motorcyclist  but  the  driver 
of  the  other  vehicle  who,  in  a  majority  of 
such  accidents,  Is  at  fault.  Under  the  cur- 
rent liability  system,  then,  It  Is  the  driver 
of  the  other  vehicle,  being  the  negligent 
party,  who  must  absorb  the  majority  of 
the  costs  Involved. 

With  no-fault,  however,  the  situation 
changes  dramatically:  under  such  a  plan, 
motorcyclists — and  through  them,  their 
insurance  companies — are  forced  to  bear 
a  greatly  Increased  economic  burden.  The 
result:  skyrocketing  motorcycle  insur- 
ance rates.  For  S.  354,  these  rate  in- 
creases are  estimated  conservatively  at  a 
minimum  of  300  percent — in  some  cases, 
the  Increase  could  be  much  higher. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  to  S.  354 
is  necessary.  Without  this  amendment, 
we  would  discriminate  against  those 
whose  only  "fault"  is  that  they  have 
chosen  motorcycles  as  their  form  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  nec- 
essarily absent  today  on  official  busi- 
ness. At  his  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  his  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

As  an  original  cosponsor.  I  welcome  today's 
Senate  action  on  this  amendment. 

Pennsylvania  letuls  the  nation  In  the  U.S. 
production  of  motorcycles,  with  the  heaviest 
concentration  being  at  facilities  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  which  employ  more  than  1,100 
persons  for  this  purpose.  Finished  domestic 
motorcycles  and  motorcycle  parts  are  shipped 


from  Pennsylvania  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  latest  available  figures  from  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Transportation  show  that  there 
are  more  than  215,000  registered  owners  of 
motorcycles  In  Pennsylvania,  a  figure  which 
is  more  than  double  that  recorded  in  1957. 
At  the  same  time,  450  retail  establishments 
in  Pennsylvania  deal  directly  in  the  sale  of 
motorcycles  or  motorcycle  parts,  and  con- 
tribute more  than  $100  million  to  the  States 
economy  each  year. 

I  .',m  convinced  that  both  the  motorcycle 
industrv  and  related  pleasure  and  business 
uses  of  motorcycles  would  be  threatened  if 
S.  354  were  passed  without  this  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  I  could  be  t-f 
help  in  averting  this  situation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  S. 
354  now  reads,  a  State  may  el:min-^te 
motorcycles  from  a  no-fa'.ilt  plan  by 
enacting  a  State  motoi-cycie  law  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  State  liioior 
vehicle  law  with  respect  to  registration, 
licensing,  and  so  forth.  Tiiis  is  a  step 
I  believe  most  States  are  unprepared  to 
take.  While  no-fault  insurance  would 
generally  decrease  insui-ance  costs.  \he 
motorcyclist  who  now  enjoys  low  liabil- 
ity rates  because  lie  is  seldom  at  fault  in 
an  accident  would  liave  to  priv  more  lor 
no-faulL  benefits  to  compensate  himself 
and  his  passenger  when  injuries  oc- 
cured.  A  no-fault  approacli  to  motor- 
cycles would  thus  raise  insurance  cost* 
sub.<;tantially  so  as  to  make  cycling 
economically  impractical. 

By  making  it  easier  for  States  to  ex- 
empt motorcycles  from  no-fault  cover- 
age and  by  permitting  States  to  increase 
deductibles  for  motorcycles — ^if  a  State 
chooses  to  include  motorcycles  in  its 
no-fault  plan — the  Gurney-Dole  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  a 
necessary  addendum  to  a  much-needed 
reform, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  find  it  verj- 
strange  that  these  are  such  distinct  and 
different  vehicles  that  are  going  to  be 
on  the  highways  and  that  as  a  result  of 
their  being  known  as  motorcycles,  their 
no-fault  insurance  premiums  are  going 
to  be  so  prohibitive  that  nobody  will  be 
able  to  ride  on  the  highway  on  a  motor- 
cycle. Well,  if  the  premiums  are  so 
prohibitive,  that  means  they  are  that 
much  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  we  started  in  no-fault 
several  years  ago  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
we  listened  to  all  the  time  was  that  we 
had  to  have  this  Federal  bill  because 
we  had  to  have  uniformity;  it  was  es- 
sential that  we  have  uniformity.  Now  we 
are  saying  it  is  all  right  to  have  uni- 
formity as  far  as  automobiles  and  trucks 
are  concerned,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
50  distinct  and  separate  determinations 
by  50  distinct  and  separate  States  as  to 
how  they  will  handle  motorcycles. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  uniform  system  throughout 
the  United  States  and  that  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  from  that  uniform  system 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  7.5  million 
to  8  million  vehicles  on  the  roads  today, 
namely,  that  many  motorcycles.  It  is 
amazing,  really,  that,  with  all  the  de- 
bates we  have  had  In  loth  the  Conuiwrce 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
we  are  now  saying  that  we  have  no  ob- 


jection to  allowing  the  States  to  make  a 
separate  distinction  for  each  State  to  go 
its  own  way,  to  establish  its  o^^ti  rates, 
to  establish  its  own  procedures,  in  rela- 
tion to  motorcyrtes. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  we  have 
get  to  say  is  absolutely  true  and  unques- 
tionably a  fact,  and  that  is  that  if  the 
insurance  premiums  are  going  to  go  up 
so  high  for  motorcycles,  they  have  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  vehicles  on  the  road 
and  they  have  to  cause  individuals  the 
mo=t  injuries. 

Why  do  we  have  this  no-fault  bill?  We 
have  this  no-fault  bill  to  see  to  it  that 
the  individual  who  is  injured  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  has  immediate  flrst-partv 
coverage,  so  that  he  can  immediately 
have  his  hospital  bills  paid,  he  can  im- 
mediately see  that  he  is  compensated,  he 
can  immediately  see  that  he  at  least  has 
compensation  for  his  loss  during  the  time 
he  is  injured  and  cannot  work.  All  of  a 
sudden  ve  ai-e  eoing  to  take  7.5  to  8  mil- 
lion operators  and  say  to  those  people. 
"You  do  not  have  first-party  coverage. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  sue.  You  are 
EO'.ng  to  have  to  bring  a  tort  action." 

Ey  the  v.ay.  for  those  on  the  floor  who 
do  not  like  the  idea  that  we  are  taking 
n  ■  ay  from  the  rest  of  the  drivers  of  this 
country  the  uniformity,  that  the  court- 
house no  longer  is  burdened  with,  we  have 
got  to  say  to  these  7.5  or  8  milUon.  "The 
cou'-thouse  is  the  only  place,  unless  you 
cr.n  settle  with  the  insurance  carrier,  be- 
cause it  is  not  available." 

The  other  question  was  raised  at  one 
time  during  the  course  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  In- 
surance rates  would  be  so  higl;i  that  they 
would  be  confiscatory;  that  they  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  vehicle. 
There  are  many  cars  in  this  Nation  whose 
insurance  co\erage  is  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  vehicle.  Many  people  in  the 
rural  areas  of  m»y  State  who  do  not  have 
high  incomes  have  cars  that  are  6,  8,  or 
10  years  old.  and  have  three  or  four  boys 
in  the  familj-  driving  that  vehicle.  Their 
in-urance  premiums  are  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  that  vehicle.  That  is  no  argu- 
ment. The  argument  is.  Are  you  going  to 
have  a  uniform  no-fault,  first-party  cov- 
erage insurance  program  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  are  you  not?  because  ;." 
we  are  not.  then  we  ought  to  buy  this 
amendment.  We  ought  to  include  this 
amendment  in  the  bill  because  this 
amendment  not  only  eliminates  that 
many  operators  and  their  passengers,  but 
it  also  provides  that  we  really  beheve  m  a 
uniform  system  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  operator  of  an  automobile 
and  for  the  operator  of  a  truck,  but  not 
for  the  operators  of  7,  7.5,  or  8  million 
motorcycles. 

We  are  also  saying  to  the  respective  50 
States,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  throw- 
ing this  ball  into  their  courts,  and  we  are 
sending  all  of  the  motorcycle  lobbyists 
to  their  State  capitals  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  fool  with  them  here. 

We  would  be  saying  to  them  that  we 
are  sending  all  of  those  lobbyists  to  their 
State  capitals  so  that  they  could  contend 
with  them  and  see  whether  they  could 
convince  them  whether  they  ought  lo  be 
excluded. 

There  is  a  remark  in  the  report  that, 
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in  essence.  «ays  that  they  are  eliminated 
anyway.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
for  that  to  be,  because  very  few  States 
ill  the  Uni(xi  would  change  the  law  to 
make  a  motor  vehicle  a  two-wheel  motor 
vehicle  on  the  road— that  Is  the  vehicle 
as  we  understand  it  to  be  today. 

I  can  only  .say  to  the  Senators  in  all 
f  aimesa  that  if  any  Senator  wants  to  vote 
against  the  no-fault  Insurance  bUl.  this 
would  elve  him  the  opportimlty  to  do  so, 
so  that  we  would  eliminate  that  many 
operators  and  say  to  that  many  operators 
that  there  is  no  immediate  coverage  for 
them  at  all  because  If  they  are  injured 
and  there  Is  a  question  of  fault,  they 
have  to  get  a  lawyer  and  they  have  to 
file  lawsuits. 

We  are  talking  about  the  matter  that 
we  have  to  overcome,  the  statement  that 
lawyers  were  making  so  much  money  and 
just  raking  it  in  by  representing  so  many 
people  and  by  filing  so  many  lawsuits. 

We  are  saymg  that  we  are  reserving 
7.5  million  operators  to  tlie  State.  What 
we  are  saying  to  the  7.5  million  opera- 
tors ia  that  they  do  not  have  first  pariy 
coverage.  So,  they  can  argue  with  thf>ir 
insurance  company  or  with  the  other 
fellow's  Insurance  company  to  see  if  they 
are  covered  and  can  be  compensated.  Li 
effect,  that  is  what  we  are  saving  by 
giving  the  States  the  options. 

Why  do  we  not  say  to  the  States  that 
they  have  the  option  to  eliminate  every 
antomoMle  that  Is  10  years  old  or  every 
automobile  that  is  brand  new?  However, 
we  do  not  do  that. 

We  are  saying  that  the  motorrycle  in- 
dtmirj  is  really  riding  high.  Why  are 
^hgfa"  Premiums  going  to  tncrease?  It  is 
Iwcause  they  are  the  most  dangerooB  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  Otherwise,  wiiy  sbotild 
the  premiums  lncrea.se  three,  fotn",  and 
five  times? 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  think  about 
this  and  we  ought  to  think  about  what 
we  are  about  to  do.  becau.se  we  are  sn  jin? 
that  we  are  throwing  50  balls  Into  50 
State  backyard.s  and  saying  to  them  that 
they  should  put  un  with  this  argimicnt 
and  see  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
eliminate  It.  Thl.s  business  about  saying 
that  they  ride  up  the  mountainside  may 
be  true.  However,  they  ride  on  the  high- 
ways to  get  there  in  the  first  place. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  if  we  renlly 
want  a  system  that  is  croing  to  eliminate 
7.5  or  8  million  motorcycles  in  the  United 

States 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prefiden*.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK  I  yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre«^ident.  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  what  his  understanding 
of  the  problem  is  with  reference  to  title 
III  on  motorcycles?  Are  motorcycles  In- 
cluded in  title  HI  under  .section  301  or 
are  they  excluded?  The  situation  that  I 
have  in  mtad  is  whether  motorcycles 
would  be  Included  if  a  State  did  not  enact 
a  plan  under  title  H  and  title  m  became 
operative  in  that  State.  Would  motor- 
cycles be  included  or  excluded? 

I  refer  for  quick  reference  to  page  113 

of  the  bill,  section  301,  going  over  to  page 

114. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  studying  it 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  ha- 

terpretatlon  of  it  Is  that  under  the  no- 
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fault  iHan  under  title  m,  motoreycllsta 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  has  been  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator  all  along. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion is:  Why  should  motorcycles  be  in- 
cluded imder  title  in  and,  at  the  same 
time,  under  title  n  there  would  be  an 
option  for  the  State  elther-to  have  or  not 
have  them  included?  Is  the  only  rea- 
.son  for  inclu-sion  under  title  in  the  in- 
tent not  to  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  leverage  m  coercing  the 
States  to  act  under  title  U? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  two  sections  would  be  in 
conflict. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Additionally,  what  be- 
comes of  the  principle  and  the  strong 
argument  for  uniformity?  It  is  removed. 

Mr.  COOK.  Uniformity  is  disected 
by  50. 

Mr.  MOSS.  RTr.  President,  will  Aie  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point,  I  would  inform  the  Senator  that 
in  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  on  page 
64  of  the  bill,  it  states  that: 

Motor  vehicle  means  vehicle  of  the  kind 
required  to  be  registered  under  the  laws 
relating  to  motor  vehicles  of  the  State  In 
wlUch  such  velilcle  l.s  located 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  it  does  require  af- 
firmative action  to  ezdude  motorcycles 
from  coverage  nnder  title  ILL 

Mr.  liOes.  The  State  does  have  sepa- 
rate registration  for  motorcycles.  It  could 
very  weO  exchxle  them  under  that  sec- 
tion toy  definition. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  idea  xmder  which  any 
State  of  the  Union  would  set  up  a  differ- 
ent type  of  registration  for  motorcycles 
and  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination 
deny  them  the  right  to  the  highways, 
and,  by  denying  them  the  right  to  the 
highways,  they  would  not  be  in  inter-  or 
intra-state  commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  excluded  in  some  de- 
gree now. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  Senator  \n  hether 
Kentucky's  law  excludes  motorcycles  and 
whether  it  allows  them  to  exclude  them 
now? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
any  motorist  hi  the  State  of  Kentucky 
could  exclude  himself  from  the  system, 
which  would  Include  a  motorcycle  oper- 
ator, but  It  would  also  include  the  opera- 
tor of  an  automobUe  or  of  a  truck. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  does  not  exclude  anyone? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  A  motorist  may  be  in- 
cluded if  he  wants  to  be? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tlie  Senator  is  not  wanting  me  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  bill,  I  hope? 

Mr.  MOSS.  By  implication,  yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
I  just  do  not  understand.  However,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  was  saying 
that  if  the  premium  rate  was  going  to 
increase  for  motorcycle  operators.  It 
would  be  because  they  were  the  most 


dangerous  vehicles  on  the  highways.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  insurance 
rates  are  now  predicated  on  an  actuaii.  l 
ba.'^ls. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  are  they  not 
higher  now?  Is  not  the  Senator  proposing 
legislation  that  would  put  an  increase 
on  the  rates?  That  is  what  I  do  not 
understand. 
Mr.  COOK.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  I  do  not  understand.  And  I  do  not 
mind  being  educated  publicly. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  think  that  I  could 
answer  the  question. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  get  to  that  point  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  had  finished.  As 
I  understand  the  arguments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  they  are  two- 
fold. One  is  that  there  would  not  be  uni- 
formity. The  second  is  that  they  hr.ve 
the  most  expensive  Insurance  rates  on 
the  roads  because  they  are  so  dangerous. 
As  far  as  imiformlty  is  concerned,  we 
could,  of  course,  make  the  bill  uniform 
by  excluding  motorcycles  altogether. 
Thft  mi£ht  be  one  way  of  doing  it. 

If  we  leave  the  bill  as  it  is  now,  they 
say  the  price  would  be  prohibitive.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  obviously, 
because  we  want  the  State  plans  to  go 
into  effect.  That  would  Include  motor- 
cycles in  the  insurance  coverage,  even 
though  there  might  not  be  total  uni- 
formity in  the  50  States.  And  if  we  do 
not  do  anything  about  it,  the  biU  has  a 
-provision  that  would  force  them  to,  as 
Pointed  out  by  the  Senator. 

On  the  matter  of  expense  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  saymg  that  the 
rates  increased  because  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  vehicles  on  the  road,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  rates  are  high  on  automo- 
bile insin-ance  today  because  when  they 
have  an  accident  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple often  involved  and  not  just  the  driver 
of  the  automobile.  Perhaps  passengers 
riding  with  the  driver  or  in  the  other 
vehicle  are  also  Injured. 

llie  same  thing  is  true  if  a  truck  is  in 
an  accident.  However,  when  there  is  a 
motorcycle  hivolved  in  an  accident,  usu- 
ally there  is  only  the  person  riding  the 
motorcycle  who  is  injured.  If  it  rams 
into  a  tnick.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  lot 
of  explanation  from  me  to  explain  what 
might  happen. 

If  we  put  motorcycles  in  with  cars  and 
trucks — as  we  are  doing  In  the  bill — then 
we  are  raising  the  insurance  rates  to 
equal  that  of  cars  and  trucks. 

The  insiu-ance  rates  are  lower  tlian 
those  for  trucks  because  they  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vehicles.  When  there  is  an 
accident  involving  different  vehicles  and 
there  are  drivers  or  passengers  involved, 
the  amount  of  injury  and  damages  in- 
volved are  considerably  different. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  different 
rates. 

However,  if  we  include  motorcycles 
hi  with  cars  and  trucks,  as  we  do  in  this 
bill,  then  we  are  ndstng  their  insurance 
to  equal  that  <a  cars  and  trucks. 

I  remember  an  early  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  when  he 
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made  a  very  aproposremark,  which  I  re- 
peat with  his  license.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  that  we  would  be  making 
motorcycles  pay  the  premiums  of  Cadil- 
lacs. That  is  true  if  we  leave  the  bill  as 

it  is. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Florida 
v.ants  to  give  the  States  the  right  to  put 
their  ovra.  legislation  on  the  books  and 
not  drive  motorcycles  off  the  road  and 
not  drive  the  motorcycle  industry  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  that  statement  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  used  the  same 
phrase,  that  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  States  to  do  what  they  want 
with  motorcycles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  permit 
a  State  only  to  exclude  motorcycles. 

It  would  not  permit  a  State  to  deal 
with  motorcycles  as  the  State  Legislature 
would  like  to  do.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  instead  of  specifically  excluding  ve- 
hicles having  less  than  four  wheels,  we 
permit  the  States  to  specially  treat,  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  these  motorcycles 
with  respect  to  any  no  fault  plan,  be- 
cause they  might  well  want  to  exclude 
all  off-the-road  functions;  another 
State  might  want  to  exclude  them  all, 
period.  Some  States  might  w?.nt  them 
to  carry  liability  as  well  as  some  very 
high  deductible  for  their  own  coverage. 
But  this  is  only  one  option,  to  exclude 
them  entirely,  as  I  understand. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  recognize  that  the  States  do  in  fact 
want  to  do  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said,  and  that  is  deal  with  them  specially 
with  regard  to  each  plan. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Well,  may  I  get  an 
answer  to  that  question?  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  reason  the  cost  of  no- 
fault  insurance  would  be  higher  for 
motorcylists  is  because  they  insure  them- 
selves, and  not  that  they  are  carrying 
liability  for  someone  else.  While  they 
could  do  very  httle  damage  to  someone 
else,  they  could  do  great  damage  to 
themselves.  I  am  not  saying  they  would 
necessarily,  but  they  could,  and  the  risk 
is  their  own  risk;  therefore,  the  cost 
would  be  higher. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  he  change  his  amendment 
to  read,  starting  on  line  2,  "except  that  a 
vehicle  having  less  than  four  wheels  may 
be  specially  treated  at  the  option  of  the 
State  establishing  a  no-fault  class  of 
motor  vehicle  insurance  in  accordance 
with  title  n  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments and  benefits  of  such  a  plan,"  so 
that  there  truly  is  an  option  in  each 
State  to  deal  with  motorcycles  as  they 
may  wish. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
say  so  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I 
think  his  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  The 
amendment  was  really  Intended  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  that  the  present  lan- 
guage does  It:  However,  I  do  think  the 
Senator's  language  treats  it  a  little 
better. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  send  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  his  amendment  as  I 
have  it  marked  up.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
takes  this  suggestion  of  mine  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  complaints  raised  by 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky,  although 
he  may  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  an  opportunity 
to  look  that  over,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator form  Alaska  that  some  of  his  re- 
marks are  correct,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

So  that  we  can  put  this  thing  in  per- 
spective, the  reason  the  increase  in  costs 
is  attributed  to  the  driver  of  the  motor- 
cycle is  that  he  v.ould  be  required  to 
carry  first  party  covcroge  for  himself,  not 
liability. 

I  tliink  we  can  all  agree  here  on  the 
fact  that  a  motorcycle  itself,  in  an  acci- 
dent with  a  four-wheel  vehicle,  would 
not  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
operator  of  that  vehicle,  but  could  cause 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  operator  of 
the  motorcycle.  In  all  fairness,  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  increase.  It  is  the  re- 
i^ult.  not  of  the  liability,  but  of  the  first 
party  coverage,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  vehicle  itself. 

I  think  we  ought  to  develop  this  and 
get  it  into  the  Record,  because  what  we 
are  really  saying  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  a  system  that  is  more  equitable  and 
fair  to  operators,  so  that  they  can  recover 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses  and  their 
mc:"ical  expenses,  and  we  are  toying  with 
the  idea  of  eliminating  the  first-party 
coverage  for  this  particular  group  of 
operators.  We  are  eliminating  an  imme- 
diate right  of  first-party  coverage,  an 
immediate  right  to  be  compensated  for 
medical  bills,  for  hospital  bills,  for  loss 
of  wages,  and  all  of  the  facilities  imder 
this  bill,  when  in  fact  the  motorcycle 
operator.  If  he  is  involved  in  an  accident, 
is  much  more  susceptible  to  serious  in- 
jury than  the  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  here.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  explanation.  While  I  would 
agree  with  the  basic  premise  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  do  not  think  I  would  take  the  next 
step  and  agree  that  the  amendment  is 
bad,  because  I  think  that,  first  of  all.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  any  individual's  vehi- 
cle first-party  insurance  should  be  abso- 
lutely mandatorj'.  This  amendment  does 
not  do  that,  anyway.  The  amendment  as 
modified,  simply  gives  the  State  an  op- 
l^ortunity  to  change  the  trade,  and  I 
think  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  because 
I  do  think  they  deserve  special  treatment 
in  that  they  do  not  carry  passengers,  by 
and  large,  because  they  are  one-person 
vehicles  and  they  are  slightly  susceptible 
to  per.sonal  injuries.  But  to  mandatorily 
require  provisions  which  would  almost 
preclude  them  from  operation,  I  think, 
would  be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  a  colloquy  with  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  as  I  understand  it  now,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  words  "speciaUy 
treated"  be  substituted  for  the  words 
"specifically  excluded,"  and  then,  on  line 
B,  the  word  "from"  is  taken  out  and  the 
words  "with  respect  to"  put  In. 


As  I  understand  the  suggestion  of  the 
Se^iator  from  Alaska,  it  is  his  v.ish,  snd 
with  these  words  he  believes  it  will  be 
accomplished,  that  the  States  be  abL^ 
to  enact  whatever  plan  they  want  to 
with  regard  to  their  insurance  covers rrc 
of  motorcycles.  Is  that  his  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  suggcstio".. 
I  have  no  pride  in  the  authorship  of 
that  language.  I  think  it  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

My  thought  is  that  if  a  State  v.i-hrs  t  ^ 
e.Kclude  motorcycles  from  a  rlan  vhcn 
they  are  not  on  a  public  highway,  tiicy 
may  do  so.  They  could  include  rrotor- 
cycles  with  a  very  liigh  deductible  M  they 
wanted  to.  They  could  sin-j;ly  exclude 
motorcy.  Ie3  il  tiiey  want  to,  o."  ir.clUiic 
them  -with  special  rates.  It  is  simply  an 
opportunity  for  the  States  to  exerci>e 
flexibihty,  and  I  believe  this  language 
would  achieve  tiiai. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  because  that  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  is  intQjided  to  do, 
to  permit  the  States  to  do  that,  so  that 
they  will  have  fiexibihty  to  put  the  plan 
in  effect  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  yield,  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  a  question. 
He  is  not  trying  to  hmit  the  scoi>e  of  the 
amendment;  he  is,  in  effect  trying  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  original  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

Ivlr.  STEVENS.  The  original  amend- 
ment, as  I  interpret  the  first  section, 
gave  the  State  only  two  options:  To  to- 
tally include  motor  vehicles,  or  totally 
exclude  them.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  State  ought  to  have  an  option  to 
treat  motorcycles  in  whatever  way  they 
fit  into  its  plan,  with  all  the  variations 
between  total  exclusion  and  total  inclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  just  gives  the  Senate  a 
broader  option,  including  the  op)tions 
OiTered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
th3  Senator  from  Kansas,  or  any  other 
option  that  might  occur  to  the  State 
legislature? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  They 
couid  achieve  the  goal  of  total  exclusion 
if  the  legislature  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.    GURNEY.    Mr.    President,    with, 
that  miderstanding,  I  thank  the  Sena-^ 
tor  from  Alaska  for  his  suggestion,  and 
I  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  language  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Th2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  GuRNEY's  amendment,  as  modified, 
is  rs  follows: 

On  pige  61,  line  25.  after  the  word  "lo- 
c:;ted",  Insert;  "e.xcspt  that  a  vehicle  having 
less  than  foiir  wheels  may  be  specially  treated 
at  ti-.e  opilsn  of  a  State  establishing  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In 
accordance  with  title  n  of  this  Act,  with 
r-Epe:t  to  the  requirements  and  beneSts  of 
s'.-cli  p!\r.". 

On  page  10!,  line  23,  delete  the  word  "or". 

Betisee-n  lines  23  and  24  add  the  fcllorrlng- 

"(2)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner of  such  State  for  each  Indivldiial  U 
he  sustains  injury  whUe  he  la  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  having  less  than  four  wheels. 
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Is  a  passenger  on  such  a  vehicle,  or  both; 

or". 

On  line  24  change  "(2)"  to  "(3)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gurney), 
as  modified. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  is  satisfactory.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  made  a  good 
suggestion.  I  am  happy  to  concur  in  It, 
and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.   GURNEY.   I  thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  by  way  of  that 
language  we  are  now  in  a  position  where 
some  States  might  conceivably  treat  mo- 
torcycle operators  more  severely  than 
anyone  else  under  no-fault.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  might  have  an  atti- 
tude within  the  framework  of  the  legis- 
lative body  that  is  worse  even  than  mine. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
think  we  are  overlooking  in  this  whole 
matter,  and  I  only  speak  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  is  that  may  be  taken  care  of 
anyway.  I  read  from  the  language  of  the 
report,  on  page  55,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  in  the  last  paragraph : 

The  words  "based  on  a  determination  of 
fault"  by  negative  Implication  would  allow 
reallocation  on  some  other  reasonable  basis, 
such  as  the  propensity  of  a  vehicle  to  cause 
damage  because  of  Its  weight  or  Us  design. 

Now,  I  think  if  we  wish  to  expand 
this  kind  of  committee  language  and  the 
language  of  the  report,  and  we  have  es- 
tablished that  as  the  basic  concept  here 
in  the  Record,  we  have  already  estab- 
lished, by  reason  of  this  language,  that 
we  can  in  fact  reallocate  premium  dol- 
lars on  such  a  basis,  as.  says  the  report. 
"Propensity  of  a  vehicle  to  cause  dam- 
age because  of  its  weight  or  because  of  its 
design,"  and  that,  based  on  that,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  our  prob- 
lem may  be  resolved  anyway. 

I  only  put  that  forward  purely  and 
simply,  because  I  have  a  feeling  now 
that  I  would  like  to  know  more  definitely 
that  the  operators  of  motorcycles  would 
be  treated  like  the  operators  of  any  other 
vehicle,  but  the  language  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  may  allow  States  to 
treat  operators  of  motorcycles  more 
harshly.  I  ofTer  that  as  a  suggestion,  and 
put  It  into  the  legislative  record. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness,  consid- 
ering the  way  I  feel  about  this  and  the 
way  I  felt  in  conunittee  for  quite  some 
time,  I  feel  that  this  Senator  should  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  time 
limitation  now  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  distingiiished  majority  leader 
that  we  are  finished  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)   &s  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaumi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
TxiNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusctts  <Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms"  .  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  ■ ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 72 

Abourezk 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Allcen 

Domlnlck 

*Mctcalf 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Moss 

Bayh 

Krvln 

Nunn 

Be&ll 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

I'astore 

Bent  sen 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bible 

Han.sen 

Pell 

BIden 

Hart 

Percy 

Brock 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Ha-skell 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hatneld 

Schwelker 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Scott, 

Harry  P  .  Jr. 

HolUngs 

William  L 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Case 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Church 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Johnston 

Taft 

Cotton 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Ma^nuson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

MrClellan 

Williams 

Dole 

McGovern 
NAYS— 11 

Baker 

Mansfield 

Nol  con 

Cook 

McClure 

Randolph 

Huddleston 

McGee 

Welcker 

Hughes 

Muskle 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 1 

Fong 

NOT  VOTING - 
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Bennett 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Brooke 

Mathias 

Tower 

Ful  bright 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Young 

Gravel 

Roth 

Helms 

Scott.  Hugh 

So  Mr.  GuRNEY's  amendment  as  modi- 
fled  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  that  we  do 
not  expect  any  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
day, although  at  least  two  more  amend- 
ments will  be  considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  be  set  aside  tem- 
porarily to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  California 
to  offer  their  amendment^.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  agreeable  that  his 


amendment  be  set  aside  until  tomorrow 
and  that  it  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   U 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow.  r 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  Without 
obJL'cticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors previously  entered,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod on  tomorrow  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and 
imiform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion acts  and  to  require  no-fault  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  pub- 
lic roadways  in  order  to  promote  and 
regulate  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Baker,  No.  1137,  will 
be  the  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row. Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  which  has 
now  been  temporarily  put  aside  by  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Moss,  be  called  up  again  on 
tomorrow,  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  technical  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reacting  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  I  will  explain  its 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
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objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  110,  line  18.  delete  "and". 

On  page  110.  line  21,  delete  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and". 

On  page  110,  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  for  basic  restoration  benefits,  if  a 
State  determines  that  a  vehicle  having  le.«.s 
than  four  wheels  Is  not  a  motor  vehicle." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  action  just  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  permitting  the  States  to  either  include 
or  exclude  motorcycles  from  coverage  un- 
der a  no-fault  plan,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply completes  the  picture  by  permitting 
those  motorcyclists  who  desire  no -fault 
insurance  to  obtain  it,  though  the  State 
may  not  require  motorcyclists  to  be  cov- 
ered. There  are  motorcyclists  who  might 
want  the  opportunity  to  come  within 
a  no-fault  plan,  even  though  the  State 
might  choose  not  to  make  that  manda- 
tory. So  my  amendment  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  a  perfecting  amendment. 

It  would  require  insurance  companies 
selling  no-fault  insurance  to  offer  no- 
fault  insurance  to  motorcyclists  In  those 
States  that  exercise  the  option  to  exempt 
motorcycles  from  the  mandatory  cover- 
age of  the  act.  If  the  State  makes  the 
determination  that  motorcyclists  are  not 
required  to  carry  no-fault  insurance,  this 
should  not  preclude  a  motorcyclist  who 
wants  insurance  from  obtaining  cover- 
age. The  amendment  would  require  every 
insurer  to  sell  such  insurance  to  motor- 
cyclists who  desire  It. 

I  understand,  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  it  speedily. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment.  We  think 
it  adds  an  option  that  Is  acceptable.  The 
Insured's  coverage,  whatever  it  is,  has 
to  be  set  by  the  Insurer  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  State's  insurance  com- 
mission; so,  obviously.  It  has  to  be  ac- 
tuarially soimd.  For  that  reason  we  think 
the  amendment  is  acceptable.  We  are 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idahb. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Ilie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  69.  line  16.  on  page  60,  line  23. 
on  page  01.  ime  6.  and  on  page  88.  Une  23 
and  line  24.  delete  "health"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "medical". 

On  page  60,  delete  all  from  "Including" 
on  Une  25  through  "system"  on  line  4,  page 


61.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  communications,  transporta- 
tion, and  treatment  by  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  through  an  emergency 
medical  services  system),  which  are  supplied 
or  provided  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law". 

On  page  61,  lines  9  and  10,  delete  "arising 
out  of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle". 

On  page  61,  line  12,  delete  all  from  "is" 
through  "regulations"  on  Hue  14,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "meets  the  requirements 
of  section  1206ib)  (4)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act". 

I\Ir.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  a  technical  nature  and 
merely  brings  the  language  in  S.  354  re- 
lating to  emergency  medical  services  and 
emergency  medical  services  systems  into 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-154.  the  Emergency  Medical 
Sen'ices  Systems  Act  of  1973.  which  I 
authored  in  the  Senate.  When  S.  354  was 
originally  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Senator  Wn.LiAMs  and  I 
had  worked  w  ith  Senator  Magntjson  and 
Senator  Hart  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
visions were  compatible  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
which  had  previously  been  enacted  into 
law  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
which  at  that  time  was  still  under  con- 
sideration. The  amendments  I  offer  to- 
day with  Senator  Williams  bring  S.  354 
into  conformity  with  subsequent  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  Emergency  Med- 
ical Services  Systems  Act  of  1973,  and 
would  make  no  substantive  change  in 
S.  354. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  "with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 
and  I  trust  and  imderstand  that  they 
can  accept  the  simendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  a  good  amendment,  one 
we  can  accept.  We  are  not  Inclined  to 
oppose  it.  We  do  accept  the  amendment 
and  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  technical  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  appreciated 
the  work  he  has  done  to  assist  us  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  S.  354  maximizes  the  life- 
saving  and  life-restoring  potential  of  no- 
fault  automobile  Insurance. 

A  distinguished  doctor  in  my  own 
State.  Dr.  Justus  Lehmann,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, has  written  to  me  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues  in  rehabilitation  medicine  as 
follows: 

We  are  strongly  In  faTor  of  this  bill  (S. 
364)  ,  .  .  because  we  see  the  terrible  after- 
math of  automobile  accidents  which  may 
ruin  not  only  the  life  of  an  individual  but 
also  the  future  goal  cS  staying  m  a  nursing 
home.  In  many  Instances  whole  families  are 
forced  on  the  welfare  payroll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tmder  the 
order  which  was  entered  earlier,   the 


Baker  amendment.  No.  1137,  is  to  be 
taken  up  as  the  first  order  of  business 
tomorrow.  I  now  call  up  amendment  No. 
1137.  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  ask  that  it  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  rc"d 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unar.i- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  witliout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  iirinti^d 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  r^s  lol- 
lows : 

On  page  100,  strike  everything  begiimiiig 
with  line  10  thiough  and  including  Une  13 
on  page  101  and  hisert  la  lieu  thereof  the 
following  (ahd  renumter  subsequent  sub.atc- 
tions)  : 

"(a)  must  provide  medical  expeiise  bene- 
fits sufficient  to  fully  compensate  at  lea^l 
98  per  centum  of  all  eligible  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims  for  such  expenses:  Pro- 
vided, Tliat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
statistical  data  is  not  reasonably  available  to 
accurately  determine  the  level  of  benefits 
required  to  meet  the  foregoing  standard  In  a 
State,  benefits  for  medical  expense  shall  be 
provided  In  the  amount  of  $5,000  multiplied 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
average  daily  hospital  cost  In  that  State 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  average 
dally  hospital  cost  nationally; 

"(bj  must  provide  benefits  for  work  loss 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
statewide  wage  and  for  a  period  of  one  year 
or  longer:  Praided,  That  no  periodic  pay- 
ment during  the  first  year  for  which  work 
loss  benefits  are  payable  shall  be  less  than 
the  average  statewide  wage  for  such  period. 

"(c)  must  provide  benefits  for  expenses 
directly  related  to  the  funeral,  burial,  cre- 
mation, or  other  form  of  disposition  of  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  victim  of  not  less 
than  $1,000.00." 

On  page  104  in  line  8  delete  the  word  "is" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "must 
be". 

On  page  105  strike  everything  beginning 
with  the  word  "section"  In  Une  3  through 
the  word  "Act"  In  line  6,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  204  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  or 
(e)   of  this  Act.". 

On  page  105  in  Une  8  strike  everything 
beginning  with  the  phrase  "In  excess  of" 
through  the  word  "activities"  In  Une  18  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  and  re- 
number the  remaining  subsection:  "If  the 
accident  results  In: 

"(A)-'death.  or 

"(B)   serious  or  permanent  Injury. 

"(b)  I='or  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
State  may  define  'serious  or  permanent  In- 
jury' upon  the  basis  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  dismemberment,  or 

"(2)  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement, 
or 

"(3)  the  permanent  loss  of  a  bodily  func- 
tion, or 

"(4)  the  permanent,  partial,  or  total  loss  of 
Bight  or  hearing,  or 

"(S)  medical  expenses  of  $500  or  more,  or 

"{6)  two  weeks  or  more  of  hospitalization, 
or 

"(7)  three  weeks  or  more  of  dlsabUlty 
which  prevents  a  victim  from  working  at  bis 
normal  occupation,  or 

"(8)  six  weeks  or  more  of  dlsablUty  which 
prevents  a  victim  from  engaging  In  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  normal  daily  activities; 

"(9)  permanent  dlsabUlty  which  at  a  mini- 
mum prevents  a  person  from  engaging  In  a 
aigniacant  portion  of  hla  normal  dally  ac« 
tivltles; 
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Provided,  That  an  approved  State  plan  which 
elects  to  define  "serious  injury'  upon  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  cost  of  medical  expenses  must 
provide  that  the  value  of  aiiy  product,  serv- 
ice, or  accommodation  which  Is  Included  or 
includable  as  a  portion  of  medical  expen-ses 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  Upiitation 
.shall  be  equal  to  the  reasonable  average  cost 
of  the  same  or  similar  product,  service,  or 
a.commodatlon  In  that  State  as  determined 
and  specified  by  the  Commissioner." 

On  page  GO.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ine; 

•■(4)  'Average  statewide  wage'  shall  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  total  annual  wages 
of  covered  workers  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program  and  the  total 
annual  wages  of  Federal  and  military  per- 
sonnel within  a  State  covered  under  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  unemployment  compensation  for 
veterans  by  the  average  monthly  employ- 
ment for  such  categories  of  employees  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  year  for  which  such  data 
l.s  available.  The  State  in  the  determination 
of  the  average  statewide  wage  may  supple- 
ment the  foregoing  with  wage  and  employ- 
ment data  covering  State  and  local  em- 
ployees not  covered  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program.". 

On  page  105.  after  line  2.5.  inreTt  the  fol- 
lowing and  renumber  the  .-iub.seqiient  ac- 
tions: 

"Sec.  207.  Mepical  Expense.s — As  u.sed  In 
this  title  the  term  'medical  expenses' — 

"(a)  means  reasonable  charges  Incurred 
for,  or  the  reasonable  value  of  (where  no 
charges  are  incurred),  the  reasonably  needed 
and  used  products,  services,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  professional  medical  treatment  and 
care,  emergency  health  services,  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  services,  and  medical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services; 

"(b)  shall  not  Include  that  portion  of  a 
charge  for  a  room  In  a  hospital,  clinic,  con- 
valescent, or  nursing  home,  or  any  other  In- 
stitution engaged  In  providing  nursing  care 
and  related  services  In  excess  of  a  reasenable 
and  customary  charge  for  semlprlvate  accom- 
modations, unless  more  Intensive  care  is 
medically  required; 

"(c)  may  be  subject  to  such  .specific  exclu- 
sions as  a  State  may  deem  appropriate  and 
reasonable  In  the  definition  of  serious  injury 
for  the  purpo.se  of  section  206." 

On  page  107  strike  the  phrase  "at  five-year 
intervals'  In  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  "at  three-year  Intervals" 

On  page  107  strike  everything  from  and 
Including  line  10  through  the  word  "Labor" 
in  Une  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  State  shall  recalculate  the  aver- 
age statewide  wage  based  upon  the  most  cur- 
rent year  for  which  statistics  are  then  avail- 
able and.  If  necessary,  revise  the  work  loss 
benefits  provisions  of  the  State  plan  to  con- 
form to  any  change  In  average  statewide 
wage.  . 


April  2Jf,  1974, 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  PENDING  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

I  am  authorized  by  the  managers  of  the 

bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macntjson).  and  after 
having  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, and  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguLshed 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton),  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  after  confer- 
ring with  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  ai.sle,  to  propound  the  following 
unanimous-cGn.<;ent  request; 

I  ask  imanimous  con.cent  that  a  vot« 
on  final  passage  of  S.  354  occur  at  the 
iiour  of  3  o'clock  pm.  on  Wednesday 
next,  with  a  waiver  of  paragraph  3  of 
rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate;  provided,  however,  that  a  motion 
to  recommit  or  a  motion  to  table  the  bill 
still  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  see  if  I  understand  my  own 
request. 

The  request  as  worded  would  allow  a 
motion  to  table  the  bill  at  any  time.  It 
would  also  allow  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  at  any  time,  once  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  cranked  in  by 
unanimous  consent  for  tomorrow  have 
been  disposed  of.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  motion  to 
recommit  could  be  with  or  without  in- 
structions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruskai  has  reminded  me  that  It 
might  be  advisable  to  announce  that 
further  agreements  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  the  bill  or  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  time,  on  next  Wednesday, 
if  the  bill  is  not  disposed  of  prior  to 
Wednesday,  will  be  developed  and  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  and  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 


expected  tomorrow  on  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

May  I  add  that  conference  reports  and 
other  matters  which  have  been  cleared 
for  action  may  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
So  all  Senators  may  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  at  least  one  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  and  probably  more  yea-and- 
nay  votes,  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
5:44  pm  ,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  25,  1974,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  h\  the 
Senate  April  24,  1974: 
NATION4I,    Railroad    Passencfr    Corporati.'M 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Hallroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Roger  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Luna,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  V.  MacDonald.  of  New  York. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

Frank  S.  Besson.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  J.  Head,  of  Oklahoma. 

For  a  term  of  4  years: 

Edward  L.  Ullman,  of  Washington. 
In   tht   Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placea 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin,  551- 18- 
9718.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. US.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  11 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Proxmirk  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  followed  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  354.  the  no-fault 
insurance  bill. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  adoption  of  amendment  No.  1137  by 
Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly  there  wiU  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  thereon,  and  possibly 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments 
thereto.   Other  yea-and-nay   votes   are 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  24,  1974 : 

In   the   Am   Force 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pomtment  in  the  US.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Warner  E.  Newby,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Paul  F.  Patch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  O  Alder.  518-22-1 155FR, 
Regular  AJr  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Hlnton,  Jr.,  458  14-6525 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abner  B.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Qeorgie  E.  Schafer.  512-ia-8633 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Plynn.  289-1 6-2037PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  S.  Harris.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Kobert  L.  Edge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Ralph  S  Saunders.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Fore*. 
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Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Aldrtch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Ijane,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  W.  Robertson  n,  251-64- 
1819FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Abbott  C.  Greenleaf.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  M.  KUlpack,  529-18^4476 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.   Henry  L.  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Werbeck,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  C.  Mathls,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  341-16- 
1210FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXXrR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earl  J.  Archer,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lincoln  D.  Paiu-er,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  G   Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  E.  McCormick,  096-12- 
9048FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hlldlng  L.  Jacobson,  Jr.,  507-14- 
3285PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  KeUy.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regtilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Yancey,  Jr.,  241-22- 
1541FB,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  I.  Ahern,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Temple.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  D.  Bradbum,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ranald  T.  Adams,  Jr..  039-14- 
3644FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Burkhart,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Guy  E.  Hairston.  Jr.,  ai&-18-622a 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  R.  Leavltt.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  J.  Magllone,  Jr.,  293-20- 
5889FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Eugene  B.  Sterling,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  S.  Murphy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regtilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Oton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bennle  L.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  A.  Yoimg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  O.  Cleveland,  121-18- 
3678FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  A.  Oabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Freddie  L.  Poston,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  L.  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  J.  Meade,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  Regular  Air  Force,  Chaplain. 

The  following  officers  for  i^pointnient  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  chi^iter  836, 
title  10  of  tbe  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 
Ma].  Oen.  Robert  N.  Olnsburgb,  678-18- 
2564FR,  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oen.  Alton  D.  Slay,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(brigadier  general,  R^;ular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oen.  BUIie  J.  McOarvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (l»lg«(Uer  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
VS.  Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oeo.  Harold  K.  CoHlnfl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force). 
Va.  Air  Force. 


Ma].  Oen.  Marlon  L.  Boswell,  49&-16-3168 
FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  N.  Bellls,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Martin  G.  Colladay,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular 'Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen  Kenneth  R.  Chapman.  509-14- 
9108PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  P.  Oonge,  50&-14-2378PR, 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U£. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  O.  Loving.  Jr..  224-26- 
5728FR.  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air 
Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  S.  Saunders,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Ray  B.  Sitton,  2ea-22-9821FU, 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  A.  Dietrich,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Jamea  A.  Knight,  Jr..  461-24- 
971 7FR.  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Robbins,  427-22-e794FR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  M.  Darmstandler,  309-18- 
5938PR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  0.  Pattlllo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Atr  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Cuthbert  A.  Pattlllo,  252-20- 
1733FR  (brigadier  general,  Regtilar  Air 
Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Lee  M.  PaschaU,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  Regtilar  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  A  Patterson,  224-62- 
8320FR  (brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force, 
Medical) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  174-14-ai52FR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medi- 
cal),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Oen.  John  P.  Plynn,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  OeiL  Thomas  A.  Aldrtch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UjB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  R.  KeUy,  Jr.,  191-16- 
0495PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  UJ3.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  C.  Thompson,  170-12- 
7339PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  UjS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Howard  E.  McCormick,  096-12- 
9048PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Werbeck,  077-18- 
0925FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  A.  Temple.  317-13- 
8115PR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  UJS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  D.  Bradbum,  664-30- 
1676PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ranald  T.  Adams,  Jr.,  039-14- 
3644FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Lawrence  N.  Gordon,  313-18- 
3747FR  (ocdonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  T7.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WlUlam  B.  Tancey,  Jr.,  341-23- 
1641FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  A.'*  Harris.  Jr.,  230-20- 
4927FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Sadler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Edge.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Fores. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  L.  Burkett.  557-28- 
9802FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Gerald  J.  Po.st,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig,  Gen.  Don  D.  Pittman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ersklne  Wlgley,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Young,  XXX-XX-XXXXF3 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Burrows.  578-22- 
9420FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U  S  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Evan  W.  Rosencrans,  188-14- 
0620FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen,  Michael  J.  Tashjian,  081-32- 
6018FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  us 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Murphy.  047-14-75i4rR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force! 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Toomay.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force" 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXXFK 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force' 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUlam  M.  Schonlna,  532-14- 
3545FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abbott  C.  Oreenleaf.  117-18- 
0310FR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  us 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Henry.  306-26- 
8290FR.  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i  US 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Sylvester,  114-18- 
3812FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  V.  Hartlnger,  298-13- 
6337FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  312-18- 
4136FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abner  B.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  O.  Cleveland.  121-18- 
3678FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  M.  KUlpack.  529-18- 
4475PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Earl  J.  Archer.  Jr.,  294-22- 
0131FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen,  Raymond  B.  Pttflong.  176-20- 
8867PR,  (colonel,  liegular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Wilbur  L.  Creech.  481-34-S516PR. 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  H.  Glnn.  Jr.,  151-16- 
9442PR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Paluch,  Jr.,  345-20- 
e534PR,  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M  Sadler,  417-26- 
5127PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  L.  WUson,  456-28- 
0247FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Tlie  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  tbe  grade  In- 
dicated. undM*  the  provisions  of  cbaptArs  35, 
831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  Stotee  Code: 
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To  be  major  general 
Brig     Gen.    WUlard    W.    MUllkan,    482  08- 
l'J15FG,  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig    Gen.   Valentine  A.  Siefermann,  082- 
12  ai63FO,  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.    Doyle    C.    Beers,    XXX-XX-XXXXFG,    Air 
Natioi-.al  Guard. 

Col.   Robert  O.   Ettcr.   282-18  5715FG,  Air 
National  Gulrd. 

Col.  Eugene  G.  Gallant.  039  03-8564FG.  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Juhnson,  42601-8564rG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.   Lloyd    W.   Lamb,   537  16-4G25FG.   Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Magulre,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Morris,  441  03-9420PG,  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Stanley  P.  H.  Newman,  331-  20-2448FG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Richard  P.  Petercheff,  313-:&-5830PG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Dsrrol  O.  Schroeder,  501-30  0196PG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Harding  R.  Zumwalt,  486-16  6591FG, 
Air  Natlcmal  Guard. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  Ui 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provision*  of  chapters  35 
and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Clark,  533-23^  71 57FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.   Gen.  William  Lyon,   560-2e  1980FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  D.  Olson,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reserre. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Verhulst,  S9a-12-0809FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  6.  Warner,  57»-12  8840FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Bruce  M.  Davidson,  XXX-XX-XXXXP\'.  Air 
^arce  Reserve. 

Col.    Edward    Dillon,    568--36-0786FV,    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  George  M.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  A.  Gentry,  43e-20-0781FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.   Irving  B.  HoUey.  Jr.,  046-18- 7580FV, 
Air  Force  Reserre. 
Force  Reeerve. 

Col.   Harry  J.  Huff  II,  494-I2-4426FV,  Al* 
Force  Reoerce. 

Col.   WlUard   G.   Hull.   XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  R4«ery». 

Col.  James  D.  IsaacJts,  Jr.,  4M-09-6129FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Orrin   W.   Matthews,   XXX-XX-XXXXrV, 
Atr  Force  Reserre. 

Col.  Alvln  J.  Moser,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV.  Air 
Force  Reaerrv. 

Col.  Datton  S.  OHvvr,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Oo!.  Prank  J.  Parrteh,  224-ie-B198FV,  Air 
Force  Reserre. 

Col.   B«mett   Zumoff,   XXX-XX-XXXXPV,   Air 
Force  Reserve. 

In  th»  Abmt 
Tlie  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promoUon  as 
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Reserve  CJonunlssloned  officers  of  the  Armv. 
xuider    the    provisions    of    title    10,   United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)   and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Alfred  Frederick  Ahner,  0IO-12- 
5822. 

Brlpr.  Oen.  Joseph  Roland  Chappell  Jr  , 
432   14-7175. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Co».  Bruce  In^le  Staser,  S32-16-1G70. 
The  followliig-uanird  officers  fur  appoint- 
ment la  the  IlegiUar  Army  or  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
vlslon.s  of  title  in.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307; 

To  be  major  general 
It.  Gpii.  Elvy  Benti  n  Robert.s.  400-14   1170, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 
eral, VS.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  James  George  Kalerpls,  029-10- 
0210,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Vincent  Henry  EUla.  51MS-2327, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
enl.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  AntoncUl,  045-12  3196, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllani  Eugene  McLeod.  443-12- 
4*75,  Army  of  the  Unit  ted  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz,  22G-46- 
8a06,  Army  of  Oie  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.8.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Darrle  Hewitt  Richards,  081-32- 
6603,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VJB.  Army). 

MaJ,  Gen.  Stewart  Canfleld  Merer,  081-33- 
3011,  Army  of  the  United  States  (iorlgadier 
general,  UjB.  Army) . 

MaJ.    Gen.    Ralph    JuUan    Richards,    Jr 
44O-10-0486.  Army  of  the  United  States  ( brig- 
adier general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.    Oen.    John    Carpenter    Raaen      Jr 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    .f    the    United    States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  Wesley  Kendall,  309-18- 
814«.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Parfitt,  176-32- 
1174.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Gordon  Cantlay, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Charles  Hlxon,  288-18- 
5794,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
generml,  V3.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Anny  of  tbe  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. UB.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub.  551  10-2506, 
Array  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general! 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron,  307-16- 
4531,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U^S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  G«n.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MivJ.  Oan.  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger.  3S8- 
14-3938,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 


MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042-n2- 
lfi84.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgadie- 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Mai.  Gen.  Thoma.s  Edward  Fltrp.atrl'-k 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier   gener.il,   US.    Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Gregory  Moore.  401-16- 
2.i90.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Geu.  Peter  Georpe  01ench\ik 
ir)6-14  .3093.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Dennis  Philip  McAullffe 
Ojl  18-0404.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster,  404- 
!C  G9!4.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgadie- 
Reneral.  US.  Army). 

In   the   Navy 

Vice  AUiniral  Frederick  J.  Ilarlfinger  II. 
VB.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  rf 
vice  admiral,  when  reUred,  pursuant  to  th^- 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  CckI" 
.section  5233. 

The  foUowing-naraed  officers  of  the  Na-.  r.l 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualiflca- 
tio:i  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Robert  N.  Colwell  Norman  A.  Coleman 

Earl  Porpy.  Jr.  Raymond  B.  Ackerniiui 

Arthur  M.  Wilcox  Stephen  T.  Qulgley 

MEDIC.\L    COtLFS 

Victor  r.  Bond 

SUi'I'LV    CORPS 

Ri.bcrl  G.  James 

CIVIL    KNCINCXa    COBPS 

Robert  C.  Esterbrooks 

DENTAL    CORfS 

Aibei  I  G«=aul3eu 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Kenneth  J.  Houghton  James  P.  Jones 

Robert  C.  Lang  Charles  D.  Mlzc 

Robert  D.  Bohn  Norman  W.  Gourlev 
Edward  J.  Miller 

The  foUowlng-i-amed  officM^  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Albert  C.  Pommerenk  William  L.  Smith 

Herbert  L.  Wllkerson  Arthur  J.  Polllon 

Manning  T.  Jannell  Kenneth  McLennan 

Kmert  R.  Reld.  Jr.  Joseph  Kolcr,  Jr. 

Clarence  H.  Schmid  George  R  Brier 
Edward  A.  Wilcox 

The  foUowlng-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
Uie  grade  of  brigadier  general ; 

Robert  E.  Frledrich  Allan  T  Wood 

Paul  E.  Godfrey 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general : 

Victor  A.  Armstrong  WiUlam  R.  Qulnn 

WUbur  F.  Slmlik  Francis  W.  Vaught 

William  G.Joslyn  Robert  L.  Nichols 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIYES-Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 


Tha  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  far  He  is 
itood;  for  HU  merey  endvreth  forever  — 
Psalms  107:  1. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  grandeur  of  another  spring 
day,  for  the  beauty  about  us,  the  glory 


abore  us,  the  green  mantle  beneath  us, 
and  for  the  love  which  from  our  birth 
over  and  around  us  lies.  Lord  of  all.  to 
Thee  we  raise  thl.s  our  prayer  of  grateful 
praise. 

As  we  set  out  upon  the  tasks  of  iUe, 
day.  help  us  to  seek  first  Thy  will  for  us 
and  for  our  Nation.  To  this  end,  illumine 
our  mlnd.s,  strengthen  our  spirits,  and 
give  us  the  courage  of  creative  convic- 


tions that  our  thoughts,  our  mords,  and 
our  actions  may  merit  Thine  approval. 

Bless  all  who  work  under  the  dome  of 
this  glorious  Capitol  and  all  who  work 
through  our  land.  Help  us — everyone— to 
continue  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  the  well-being  of 
aU  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  CTiair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectlon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  22,  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  13643.  An  act  to  abolish  the  position 
of  CommlBBloner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  iat 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2770)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  special  pay  structure  relat- 
ing to  medical  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2771) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  bonus  structure  relating 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  ammdment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  MOa.  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  dealgnstlng  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Oeorgla  as  a  component  of  the  National 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3062)  entitled 
the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,"  agrees  to  a  conference  requested 
by  the  Hou^e  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  BxjRDicK,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  BmsN,  Mr. 
Rahdolph,  Mr.  DoMnnci,  Mr.  Buckley, 
and  Mr.  Bakxr  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  conciirrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1486.  An  act  to  regulate  oommeroe  by 
authorizing  and  eetabllahlng  programs  and 
aotlTltlea  to  promote  the  export  of  American 
goods,  prodoota,  and  aervloee  and  by  Inezeaa- 
Ing  the  leoogmtlon  of  International  economle 
policy  oonaideratlonB  in  Federal  decision- 
maklng  and  for  other  purposes; 

8-  1488.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
uniform  commodity  deeerlptlons  and  codes 
and  tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
OommlssloD,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


S.  3231.  An  act  to  provide  compensation 
to  poultry  and  egg  producers,  growers,  and 
processors  and  their  employees. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
8193 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  8193,  a  biU  to  require  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  Imported  into  the  United  States 
be  carried  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"NO"    TO    RENEWED   FOREIGN    AID 
GIVEAWAY  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permlssl(Hi  to  address  the  Hou^e  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
press  reports  the  prospec*,  of  requests  of 
this  Congress  for  renewed  foreign  aid  to 
Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  not  resume  foreign  aid 
fc,iveaways  as  this  country  faces  a  $500 
billion  national  debt,  much  of  which  Is 
due  to  excessive,  wasteful,  and  largely 
nonproductive  foreign  aid  giveaway  pro- 
Grams. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  our  national  s^- 
Interest  suggests  the  advisability  of  help- 
ing these  or  other  countries,  let  us  re- 
solve firmly  that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  on  a  hard-nosed,  businesslike 
basis  upon  appropriately  pledged  col- 
lateral security. 

In  the  case  of  India,  action  taken  re- 
cently wrote  off  c  multlbllllon-dollar  debt 
that  India  owkI  to  us  derived  from  a 
previous  huge  foreign  aid  program  over 
many  years.  There  was  no  collateral  and 
none  was  required  in  raw  materials  or 
possible  mineral  rights.  The  prospect  of 
a  repeat  of  such  a  debacle  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  American  taxpayers 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  the  burden 
of  renewed  billions  of  foreign  aid  give- 
away programs. 


WHITE  ELEPHANT  BULK  MAJL  SYS- 
TEtJL  HAS  OVERRUN  OF  $283  MIL- 
LION 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission ■  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remtu^ 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago 
the  managers  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
imveiled  their  plan  to  biilld  a  national 
bulk  mall  system  In  an  effort  to  recap- 
ture parcel  post  business  which  had 
been  lost  to  private  carriers. 

The  plan  called  for  separate  buUdings 
to  handle  parcel  poet  and  a  separate 
transportation  system  for  the  movement 
of  parcels  between  bulk  mail  centers  and 
transfer  point  offlces. 

The  system  looked  so  convincing  on 
paper  that  it  was  decided  not  to  do  any 
experimenting  but  to  go  nationwide 
immediately,  with  21  bulk  mall  centers 
and  12  auxiliary  service  facilities.  These 


33  centers  were  to  handle  all  the  parcel 
post  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  was  estimated  at  $950  mil- 
lion, a  figure  which  the  Postal  Service 
has  continually  used  over  the  past  3 
years  in  spite  of  inflation,  cost  overruns, 
and  increased  costs  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials. 

The  Secaucus,  N.J.,  facility,  for  exam- 
ple, was  originally  estimated  at  $62  mil- 
lion. This  figure  quickly  rose  to  $131 
million  according  to  a  General  Account- 
ing OC&ce  report  In  1971.  More  recent 
and  equally  reliable  estimates  place  the 
cost  of  the  Secaucus  plant  at  $192  mil- 
lion. 

Post  OflBce  Committee  staff  studies 
show  that  the  eventual  cost  of  the  bulk 
mail  system  will  be  close  to  $1.2  billion, 
or  an  overrun  of  $283  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  figures  to 
alert  the  House  that  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Congress  at  some  time  in 
the  future  will  be  asked  to  subsidize  this 
postal  white  elephant. 


FOREIGN  AID  IS  AN  INDISPENSABLE 
ELEMENT  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  93-293) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  messtige  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  more  than  twenty  five  years, 
America  has  generously  provided  foreign 
assistance  to  other  nations,  helping  them 
to  develop  their  economies,  to  meet  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  their  people  and 
to  provide  for  their  own  defense. 

During  this  area  foreign  aid  has  be- 
come an  indispensable  element  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Without  it,  AmerkA  ^uld 
risk  Isolating  herself  from  responsible 
involvement  in  an  international  com- 
mimity  upon  which  the  survival  of  our 
own  economic,  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions rests.  With  the  continuation 
of  a  healthy  foreign  aid  program,  this 
Nation  can  continue  to  lead  world  prog- 
ress toward  building  a  lasting  structure 
of  peace. 

Now  that  we  have  ended  the  longest 
war  in  our  history  and  no  American 
troops  are  serving  in  combat  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade,  there 
Isr'a  temptation  to  turn  inward,  aban- 
doning our  aid  programs  and  the  critical 
needs  facing  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
process. 

We  must  not  succumb  to  that  tempta- 
tion. 11  we  lay  down  the  burden  now, 
we  will  foreclose  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  power- 
ful forces,  both  economic  and  political. 
Moreover,  we  will  deny  ourselves  one  of 
the  most  useful  tools  we  have  for  helping 
to  shape  peaceful  relationshipe  in  the 
most  turbulent  areas  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  nations  which  were  once 
dependent  upon  our  direct  assistance  for 
their  survival  are  now  managing  their 
own  economic  and  defense  needs  with- 
out our  aid.  Those  nations  which  still 
need  our  aid  will  not  need  it  indefinitely. 
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We  expect  those  nations  we  help  to  help 
themselves.  We  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  be  the  world's  police- 
man, that  our  aid  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
their  self-reliance,  and  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  do  for  others  what  they  should 
be  expected  to  do  for  themselves. 

But  as  long  as  there  are  governments 
which  seek  to  change  the  frontiers  and 
institutions  of  other  nations  by  force, 
the  possibility  of  IntematiMial  conflict 
will  continue  to  exist.  And  as  long  as 
millions  of  people  lack  food,  housing,  sind 
Jobs;  starvation,  social  unrest,  and  eco- 
nomic turmoil  will  threaten  our  common 
future. 

Our  long-range  goal  Is  to  create  an 
International  environment  in  which 
tolnrance  and  negotiation  can  replace 
aggression  and  subversion  as  preferred 
methods  of  settling  International  dis- 
putes. While  this  goal  is  not  as  distant 
as  It  once  was,  present  circumstances  do 
not  now  permit  reduction  in  foreign 
assistance.  We  must  not  only  maintain 
oiir  efforts,  but  also  make  special  efforts 
in  two  critical  areas  of  the  world — the 
BUddle  East  and  Indochina. 

Jn.  the  laddle  East,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  significant  break- 
through for  world  peace.  Increased  for- 
eign aid  will  be  a  vital  complement  to  our 
diplomacy  in  maintaining  the  momen- 
tum toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  will  serve  the  Interests  of  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

In  Indochina  our  assistance  is  no  less 
critical.  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  are  trying  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  Their 
ability  to  meet  their  defense  needs  while 
laying  the  foimdatlons  for  self-sustain- 
ing social  and  economic  progress 
requires  continued  and  substantial 
amounts  of  American  aid. 

To  meet  these  continuing  and  special 
needs,  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congress  a 
total  foreign  aid  budget  of  $5.18  billion 
for  flsc£il  year  1975.  In  my  Judgment, 
these  amounts  represent  the  mlnlmimi 
which  the  United  States  can  prudently 
afford  to  invest  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
present  degree  of  International  equilib- 
rium and  advance  our  efforts  to  construct 
a  durable  peace  with  prosperity. 

TOWABS    PBACX    IN    THX    MtDDLZ    EAST 

The  hope  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  stronger  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  quarter 
century.  American  diplomatic  Initiatives 
have  helped  create  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  an  end  to  conflict  and  violence. 
While  our  diplomatic  efforts  must  and 
will    continue,    there    is   already    much 
that  can  be  done  to  supplement  and  con- 
solidate what  has  been  achieved  so  far. 
I  am  therefore  requesting  a  Special  As- 
sistance program  for  the  Middle  East, 
and  have  aslced  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  following : 
— ^Por  Israel:   %60  miIU<»i  in  security 
supporting  asfilstance  and  $300  mil- 
lion in  military  credit  sales.  Israel's 
continued  ability  to  defend  herself 
reduces  the  prospect  of  iww  eoofllct 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  her  in  maintaining 
that  abUity. 
-^^or  Egypt:  (250  millioo  in  support- 
ing assistance.  These  funds  would  be 
used  for  the  tasks  which  come  with 


peace:  clearing  the  Suez  Canal,  re- 
pairing the  damage  In  adjacent 
areas,  and  restoring  Egyptian  trade. 
— For  Jordan:  $100  million  in  military 
assistance  grants,  $77.5  million  In 
security  supporting  assistance,  and 
$30  million  In  military  credit  sales. 
Jordsm  has  been  a  moderating  force 
in  the  Arab  world  and  these  funds 
will  enable  her  to  mtaintain  a  posi- 
tion of  moderaticHi  and  independ- 
ence which  will  be  crucial  to  a  per- 
manent ^ttlement  in  the  area. 
— For  a  Special  Requirements  Fund: 
$100  million.  This  fund  will  be  used 
for  new  needs  that  may  ari.se  as  the 
outlines  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
take  shape,  including  provision  for 
peacekeeping  forces,  refugee  aid  or 
settlement,  and  development  proj- 
'  ects. 

All  of  this  aid  will  contribute  to  the 
confidence  the.se  nations  must  have  in 
the  United  States  and  in  their  own  secu- 
rity if  they  are  to  have  the  btise  from 
which  to  negotiate  a  lasting  settlement. 
It  will  strengthen  moderate  forces  in  an 
area  where  only  moderation  can  form 
the  basis  for  a  settlement  acceptable  to 
aU. 

TOWARD   RECX)I«STHUCTION    OF   INDOCHINA 

Another  area  of  acute  and  continuing 
concern  to  this  Government  is  Southeast 
Asia.  Our  aid  in  Indochina  is  no  less  cru- 
cial than  our  aid  in  the  Iiiiddle  East  in 
achieving  a  peacefiil  outcome  which  pro- 
tects our  Interests  and  reflects  our  past 
involvement  in  these  two^iareas.  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $939.8  million  to  assist 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  in 
their  efforts  to  shift  their  economies 
from  war  to  peace  and  to  accelerate  the 
reconstltution  of  their  societies. 

We  have  already  Invested  heavily  in 
these  countries.  Progress  has  been  sig- 
nificant, and  we  are  nearlng  success  in 
our  efforts  to  assist  them  In  becoming 
self-sufiScient.  Although  our  total  re- 
qoest  is  higher  than  last  year,  the 
budget  I  am  proposing  is  actually  aus- 
tere. We  must  recognize  that  a  modest 
increase  in  economic  assistance  now  win 
permit  the  development  of  viable,  self- 
supporting  economies  with  lower  re- 
quirements for  assistance  within  a  few 
years. 

The  South  Vietnamese  face  an  un- 
usually difficult  task  in  reconstructing 
their  economy  and  caring  for  their  war- 
torn  population  even  as  the  effort  to  end 
hostilities  goes  forward.  Progress  bi  re- 
construction, economic  devdopment, 
and  hnmanltaiian  programs,  which 
offer  the  hope  of  a  better  life  for  the 
people  ttiere,  should  make  it  clear  that 
a  peaceful  setUement  of  political  dis- 
putes is  in  the  interest  of  all. 

TUs  year  and  nezt  the  South  Viet- 
namese face  several  related  challenges 
wlilch  make  increased  U.S.  economic 
assistance  essential: 

— They  most  resettle  more  than  a  mil- 
UoD  refugees  and  di^lmced  per- 
sons. 

— They  must  provide  the  Investments 
needed  to  create  productive  Jobs 
for  the  several  himdred  thousand 
who  liave  lost  Jobs  with  the  with- 
dnimU  of  UA  forces. 

— Tbey  must  meet  the  much  higfaer 


costs  of  such  essential  imports  as 
fertilizer    and    other    critical    re- 
sources caused  by  worldwide  infla- 
tion. 
— They  must  provide  for  the  orphans, 
the  disabled,  and  for  widows  who 
can   never   recover    their   wartime 
losses. 
— They  must  continue  to  support  the 
military  forces  needed  to  preserve 
movement  toward  peace  so  long  as 
hostile   forces   continue   to   be   de- 
ployed within  Sooth  Vietnam  and 
supported  from  outside. 
The    South    Vietnamese    have    made 
laudable  efforts  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  have  Increased  their  taxes — 
a  40  percent  uicrease  in  real  terms  In 
1973.  Tliey  have  expanded  their  exports, 
which  were  virtually  eliminated  by  the 
war — douL'ing  exports  In  1972  and  again 
in  1973.  They  have  sharply  reduced  the 
consumption  of  imported  goods,  includ- 
ing a  notable  reduction  in  petroleum. 
But  after  more  than  a  decade  of  war, 
they  cannot  reconstruct  their  economy 
and  their  society  alone.  Increased  U.S. 
assistance  Is  needed  now  to  support  the 
increasing  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
achieve    peace    and   self-sufBciency    as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  Laos,  a  peaceful  political  solution  to 
the  conflict  is  In  mtotlon  and  the  people 
there  can  finally  look  forward  to  a  secure 
and  stable  environment.  The  problems  of 
resettling  refugees  and  establishing  a 
viable  economy,  however,  will  provide  a 
major  test  of  the  Laotian  government's 
ability  to  work  In  the  interests  of  all.  Our 
continued  assistance  Is  essential  to  per- 
mit this  underdeveloped,  land-locked 
country  to  reconstruct  its  economy  after 
so  many  years  of  war. 

C(»itinued  US.  assistance  Is  also  essen- 
tial to  alleviate  the  hardships  facing  the 
Cambodian  people,  many  of  them  refu- 
gees with  little  opportmiity  to  support 
themselves  until  hostilities  subside. 

The  investment  I  am  now  seeking — an 
Investment  to  sustain  the  peace,  to  over- 
come the  human  suffering  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  to  give  the  people  of  fodo- 
chlna  a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet — is  small  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  committed  over  the  years  in  In- 
dochina. But  the  potential  return  on  this 
investment  Is  large  in  enhancing  the 
prospect  of  peace  both  in  Indochina  and 
around  the  world. 

»r*XU>PICENT     ASSBTANCI 

U.S.  assistance  programs — bc'h  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral — have  made  a  very 
substfuitial  contribution  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  developing  nations  over 
the  past  decade. 

In  spite  of  encouraging  progress.  It  is 
estimated  that  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  all  the  developing  countries 
still  remain  trapped  in  conditions  of  pov- 
erty beyond  the  reach  of  the  market 
eccnomy.  These  people  continue  to  exist 
below  minimal  levels  of  natritian,  liter- 
acy, and  health. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  imxlem  world, 
peace  and  poverty  cannot  easily  endure 
side  by  aide.  In  the  long  term,  we  must 
have  peace  without  privation,  or  we 
may  not  have  a  durable  peace  at  all.  All 
that  we  have  worked.  azKl  fouidit.  and 
sacrificed  to  achieve  will  be  In  Jeopardy 
as  long  as  hungrer,  Uliteraey,  disease. 
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and  poverty  are  the  permanent  condi- 
tion of  40  percent  of  the  populace  in  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world.  But  the 
progress  which  we  have  been  able  to 
help  bring  about  thus  far  demonstrates 
that  this  need  not  be  a  permanent  condi- 
tion. Our  developmental  assistance  con- 
tinues to  be  needed  to  maintain  and 
expand  this  record  of  progress. 

To  provide  this  needed  assistance  I 
am  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  for 
fiscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  of 
$255.3  million  for  functional  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  In  addition  to 
the  $618  million  already  authorized  by 
last  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

These  additions^  funds  will  permit  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  assist  developing  nations  in  increasing 
food  production.  The  widespread  hard- 
ship caused  by  recent  pressures  on  world 
food  supplies  calls  for  greater  efforts  by 
all  to  raise  agricultiural  productivity. 
Population  growth  combined  with  recent 
crop  failures  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  led  to  the  lowest  grain  stock  levels 
in  many  years  as  well  as  high  prices.  In 
some  csises,  famine  is  threatening  entire 
populations,  and  the  world  shortage  of 
food  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance needed  to  avert  tragedy.  But 
food  aid  alone  does  not  provide  a  solu- 
tion. Develc^Mng  nations  must  Increase 
their  own  agricultural  productivity,  and 
almost  60  percent  of  AID's  development 
assistance  programs  will  be  aimed  at 
achieving  this  goal. 

We  win  continue  to  reorient  our  de- 
velopment assistance  programs,  as 
Jointly  endorsed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  to  concentrate  more  di- 
rectly on  acute  human  problems  In  poor 
countries.  AID  wiU  thus  focus  on  pro- 
viding family  planning  and  bsisic  health 
services,  strengthening  education  and 
other  human  resource  programs.  Increas- 
ing food  production,  and  Improving 
nutrition. 

A  strong  bilateral  UJS.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  fully  effective,  however, 
only  if  It  is  complemraited  by  continued, 
active  multilateral  assistance  efforts. 
Pending  before  the  Congress  Is  legislation 
to  authorize  United  States  contributions 
of  $1.5  biUIon  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA) .  Appropri- 
ations for  those  contributions  wlU  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  beginning 
in  1976. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  a  14-year  history  of  excel- 
lence In  providing  development  loans  to 
the  poorest  nations.  We  have  negotiated 
a  reduction  in  the  United  States'  share 
of  the  total  contributions  to  IDA  from 
40  percent  to  33  percent,  thereby  shift- 
ing additional  responsibility  for  Inter- 
national lending  to  other  nations.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  such  a  successful  Inter- 
national activity,  and  I  lu'ge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reconsider  Its  recent 
vote  denying  the  IDA  authorlzatlan.  Such 
a  step  would  constitute  a  false  economy 
in  violation  of  the  very  principles  toward 
which  we  would  hope  to  move  In  provid- 
ing foreign  deTelopment  assistance. 

Also  pending  Is  legislation  to  authortze 
contributions  of  $362  minion  for  the  or- 
dinary capital  and  $50  million  for  the 
special  resources  of  the  Asian  Develop- 


ment Bank  (ADB) .  ITie  performance  of 
the  IDA  is  being  matched  today  by  the 
newer  Asian  Development  Bank.  The  Af- 
rican Development  Fund  of  the  African 
Development  Bank  has  exceUent  pros- 
pects of  playing  an  Increasingly  critical 
role  in  a  continent  whose  need  has  been 
most  recently  highlighted  by  severe 
drought. 

It  is  imperative  that  these  authoriza- 
tions as  well  as  those  for  our  bilateral 
programs  be  enacted.  It  is  equally  im- 
perative that  appropriations  be  enacted 
in  the  full  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  in  these  institutions  and 
in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  for  which  authorizing  legislation 
lias  been  enacted. 

The  United  States  is  currently  engaged 
in  negotiations  relating  to  international 
monetary  and  trade  reform.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  less  developed  nations 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  success 
of  these  important  initiatives.  These  na- 
tions will  look  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  our  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment assistance  field  as  well  as  in  trade 
and  monetary  reform. 

SECT/BIIY    ASSISTANCE 

The  security  of  our  allies  and  of  na- 
tions friendly  to  us  is  an  essential  con- 
sideration in  the  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity policies  of  the  United  States.  Not 
all  are  capable  of  providing  for  their  se- 
curity, and  our  assistance  enables  those 
countries  to  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  defense.  It  gives 
them  the  confidence  to  negotiate  with 
potential  adversaries  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  to  resist  subversion  and  in- 
timidation. The  effectiveness  and  wis- 
dom of  these  policies  is  being  proven  to- 
day in  the  Middle  East  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  can  be  no  real  peace  in  the  world 
so  long  as  some  governments  believe  that 
they  can  successfully  obtain  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  what  they  cannot  obtain 
by  peaceful  competition  or  negotiation. 
Our  security  assistance  programs  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  such  calculations  will 
be  made  and  thereby  incresise  the  incen- 
tives to  resolve  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means. 

Just  as  security  assistance  can  ease 
the  impact  of  large  and  unexpected  de- 
fense burdens  on  the  economies  of 
friendly  nations,  it  can  also  strengthen 
their  economies  and  thereby  aUow  a 
greater  use  of  military  sales  credits  as 
opposed  to  grants.  We  need  a  flexible  mil- 
itary credit  sales  program  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  self-reliance  of 
friendly  states  and  to  help  gradually  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
providing  security  assistance. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  of  $985  million  for  grant  military 
assistance,  $555  million  for  foreign  mil- 
itary sales  credits  to  finance  an  $872.5 
million  program,  and  $385.5  million  for  - 
security  supporting  assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  has  only  recently 
emerged  from  more  than  a  decade  of 
direct  involvement  in  a  long,  bitter,  and 
costly  war.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  we 
should  see  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  land 
for  giving  up  the  difficult  duties  of  worid 


leadership.  But  temporary  sentiment 
must  not  obscure  the  long-range  interest 
of  our  Nation. 

The  percentage  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product  dedicated  to  foreign  as- 
sistance is  small.  It  is  less.  Indeed,  than 
that  of  some  other  nations.  But  it  is  a 
wise  investment,  undertaken  with  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation,  In  the  interests  of  our  historical 
role  as  a  generous  and  courageous  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  human  right?,  end 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

With  our  assistance,  other  nations 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
share  this  burden.  But  we  have  not  \et 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  safely 
lay  it  down. 

The  amounts  I  am  requesting  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  the  minimum  essential 
to  support  the  responsible  and  construc- 
tive American  role  of  international  lead- 
ership and  cooperation,  a  role  which  it 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  continue 
and  strengthen. 

Richard  Nixott. 

The  White  House,  April  24,  1974. 


PER^^SSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  AS  OP  YESTERDAY 

Ml-.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  at  the 
rostrum  a  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill  H.R.  11793,  but  inadvertent- 
ly unanimous  consent  had  not  been 
granted  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  have  until  midnight  yes- 
terday to  file  that  conference  report. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  11793  which  I  transmitted  to  the 
Clerk  and  which  was  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD  of  yesterday  be  considered  as  having 
been  filed  on  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  PAY  BONUSES  FOR  MEM- 
BERS  OF   THE  ARMED   FORCES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (S. 
2771  >  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  10, 
1374.) 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  v.-ith  further  reading  of  the 
statement  because  it  appeared  in  the 
Record  of  April  10  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  explaining 
the  position  of  the  managers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  bill  relating  to  pay  of  the 
armed  services  which  passed  the  House 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  This  basic- 
ally is  designed  to  continue  and  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  reenlistment  bonus 
provided  for  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
services  to  make  it  more  responsive  and 
also  to  make  it  more  effective  in  terms 
of  retaining  personnel  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  major  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  connection  with 
this  program  are  the.se. 

First  of  all,  the  House  bill  provided  a 
maximum  bonus  of  $15,000  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  a  maximum  of  $12,000. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidtiUIy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  [ 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Ron   No.   175) 

Barrett  Crray  Powell,  Ohio 

Blackburn  Green.  Oreg.  Qule 

Blatnlk  Haley  rian«el 

Boiling  Ilunna  Held 

Brown.  Mich.  Harsha  Rletrle 

Buchanan  Hebert  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke,  Calif.  Holtzman  Rooney,  Pa. 

Carey,  NY.  Hosmer  Sandman 

Clark  Johifeon,  Pa.  Shoup 

Clay  Kazen  .Slsk 

Collins.  111.  McCormack  StelKer,  Wis. 

Conyers  McSpaddeii  Stokes 

Dellenback  MUford  Teague 

Dellums  Mitchell,  Md.  Thompson,  N  J. 

DlgKS  Myers  Udall 

Dlngell  Patman  Wright 

Esch  Pickle  Young.  S.C. 

Gettys  Pike 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quortmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL  PAY  BONUSES  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
saying  before  the  quorum  call,  this  is  a 
very  simple  conference  report  on  the  bill 
S.  2771.  which  revises  the  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonus  laws  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  revisions  are  de- 
signed to  provide  Improved  bonus  au- 
thority to  attract  and  retain  volunteers 
in  critical  skills  in  our  a.'l-volimteer 
force.  This  Is.  along  with  thf  attraction 
of  adequate  medical  officers,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  challenges  of  the  all-vol- 
unteer force.  We  completed  action  on 
physician  legislation  yesterday. 

In  the  conference  on  S.  2771  the  House 
position  prevailed  in  all  cases  but  one. 
Let  me  briefly  point  out  the  differences. 


UAXIMUM    BOMT7B 

The  conference  report  provides  a  max- 
imum bonus  of  $15,000.  This  is  the 
amount  contained  in  the  House  version 
of  the  blU. 

The  Senate  bill  had  provided  a  maxi- 
mum of  $12,000. 

The  $15,000  maximum  was  approved 
by  the  conferees  with  the  understanding 
that  the  use  of  this  maximum  would  be 
limited  to  skills  in  the  nuclear-power 
field. 

MULTIJ'LE    BONUSES 

The  conference  report  eliminates  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  House  bill  that 
was  designed  to  provide  administration 
of  bonuses  In  such  a  manner  that  a 
member  enlisting  for  one  maximum  re- 
enlistment— that  is.  6  years — would  re- 
ceive as  much  in  total  bonus  as  one  who 
reenlists  for  two  shorter  periods — such 
as  two  reenlistments  of  3  years  each. 

The  Senate  bill  had  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  expressed  con- 
cern communicated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  House  amendment 
would  limit  the  ability  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful bonus  to  highly  trained  enlisted 
liersonnel  in  critical  skills  in  the  6  to  10 
years  of  service  time  frame. 

The  Hou.se  conferees,  therefore,  re- 
ceded. 

EXPIRATION    DATE 

The  conference  report  provides  an  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1977.  for  the 
new  selective  reenlistment  bonus  author- 
ity as  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  made  the 
legislation  permanent  law. 

The  Hou.se  position  that  the  law  should 
be  reviewed  after  a  resonable  period  was 
sustained  in  conference. 

ADMISSK3N     OF    WOMEN    TO    SERVICE     ACADEMIES 

The  conference  report  eliminates  any 
reference  to  women  attending  the  serv- 
ice academies  as  was  the  case  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  had  contained  a  floor 
amendment  authorizing  the  admission 
of  women  at  the  service  academies. 

Since  no  hearings  had  been  held  on 
the  provision  and  it  was  found  to  be  tech- 
nically defective,  and  since  our  commit- 
tee had  indicated  its  Intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  on  the  matter, 
the  Senate  receded. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

The  conference  report  would  be  effec- 
tive the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  day  of  enactment  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill.  The  Senate  bill  had  con- 
tained an  effective  date  of  January  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HuNT> ,  the  ranking  Republtcin  member 
on  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton),  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
completely    and    cogently    covered    the 


factors  involved  in  the  conference  report. 
I  would,  however,  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  conferees  were  unanimous 
on  the  conference  report.  There  was  no 
dissension.  The  decision  and  agreements 
that  came  into  the  conference  are,  I 
believe,  very  well  laid  out  in  the  report. 
This  is  a  good  report,  and  covers  the 
projection  well  for  those  people  who 
want  to  be  retained  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  power,  because  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  have  a  repetition  of 
•hat  which  occurred  just  a  few  years 
ago.  We  trained  men  in  the  nuclear  field, 
and  then  lost  those  men  by  virtue  of 
larger  salaries  from  private  enterprise. 
This  bill  will  retain  those  employees 
whom  we  have  trained  at  governmental 
expense  for  a  period  that  they  would 
designate  themselves. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  his 
excellent  handling  of  the  bill,  and  the 
fine  work  the  gentleman  has  done  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  (S.  2771)  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     THE     ARMS     CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12799)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Morgan). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in     THE     COMMITTEE     Or     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12799,  with 
Miss  Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee arose  on  yesterday  all  time  on  general 
debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Arms  Ck>ntrol  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
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(1)  Section  41  (d)  (22  U.S.C.  2581(d))  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  "as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a). 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
Individuals,"  and  substituting  therefor  "as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,"  and; 

(b)  deleting  from  the  first  proviso  thereof 
"one  hundred  days"  and  substituting  there- 
for "one  hundred  and  thirty  days". 

(2)  Section  49(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2589(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  after  "$22,000,000,"  the 
following:  "and  for  the  two  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976,  the  sum  of  $21,000,000,". 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  stril:e  out 
line  3  down  through  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  (1)  section  41 
(d)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2581(d))  is  amended". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  8.  in- 
sert "of  such  Act"  after  "Section  49(a)  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  beginning 
In  line  11,  strike  out  "two  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976,  the  sum  of  $21,000,000,"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1975.  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 
13,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  2.  Section  60  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  VS.C.  2590)  is 
amended — 

(1)  l^  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  50."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  any  program  of  research,  development, 
testing,  engineering,  or  deployment  of  a  stra- 
tegic weapons  system  has  been  funded  by  the 
Department  oX  Defense  or  by  the  Atocnic  En- 
ergy ComznlBslon,  and  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  sucli  program  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
exceed  $50,000,000,  he  ahail  within  30  days 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves.  a  report  contain- 
ing the  nature,  scope,  purpose,  cost,  and  im- 
pact of  such  strategic  weapons  system  if  de- 
veloped or  deployed;  and 

"(2)  whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  the  Department  of  Defease,  Department 
of  State,  National  Security  Coimcll,  or  any 
other  Oo^emment  agency  has  taken  any  ac- 
tion which  will  have  a  substantial  Impact 
upon  United  States  strategic  arms  or  arms 
control  ptAlclea.  lie  sbaU  wltlxln  SO  days  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  BepreflentaAlTcs  and  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  BaUUotu  of  the  Senat*  containing 
such  determlnatloDi  and  his  analysis," 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Madam  Oiairman. 


I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  final  committee 
amendment. 

Madfiun  Chairman,  in  the  Tery  brief 
discussion  we  had  on  this  subject  yester- 
day under  the  general  debate,  what  little 
controversy  there  was  revolved  around 
the  so-called  Harrington  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  that  because  that 
is  the  final  committee  amendment,  to 
v.hich  I  feel  an  objection  must  be  made. 

In  short,  what  the  Harrington  amend- 
ment does  is  superimpose  the  ACDA  over 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  State,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  agencies  of  government.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  some  people  might 
think  this  would  be  a  useful  develop- 
ment. 

If  I  may  digress  on  that  issue,  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
procedure  was  less  than  normal,  and 
this  amendment  popped  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour  in  the  final  markup  of  the 
bill.  Earlier  In  the  day  that  same  morn- 
ing oflBclals  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Dlsai-mament  Agency  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion or  comment  raised  by  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  and  then  suddenly 
the  amendment  v.as  offered,  and, 
frankly,  much  to  the  surprise  of  a  num- 
ber of  us,  it  was  carried  by  a  15-to-ll 
vote  in  the  committee.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  untimely,  to  say  the  least. 
I  believe  it  is  impractical.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  subcommittee  intends 
to  look  into  this  very  subject  in  the  com- 
ing years,  so  if  anything  develops  from 
it.  a  modified  or  practical  amendment 
could  be  in  order  a  year  from  now. 

I  should  think  at  this  time  with  the 
lack  of  information  and  lack  of  figures 
as  to  the  impact,  this  would  be  a  very, 
very  imwise  amendment  to  Eu;cept.  I 
should  point  out  that  there  are  other 
agencies  of  government  to  use  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  argument  was  made  that 
this  is  something  like  an  environmental 
impact  statement.  We  ought  to  recognize 
that  environmental  impact  statements 
have  become  quite  controversial,  and 
perhaps  have  not  contributed  to  progress 
in  the  sense  of  time  and  other  factors 
that  enter  into  it. 

Then,  we  do  have  the  legislative  over- 
sight that  other  committees  of  Congress 
maintain  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  this  would  add  a 
layer  within  the  already  great  bureaoc- 
racy  of  our  Government  that  would  not 
at  all  be  practicable.  The  Harrington 
amendment  is  here  before  us  without 
any  hearings  or  discussion,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  be  flying  blind  if 
we  were  to  accept  this  language. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  committee 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  My  reasons  have 
been  expressed  in  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues and  in  the  "additional  views" 
found  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  would  caly  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  did  not  consider  this  amend- 
ment in  the  hearings  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  markup  of  the  bill  in  which 


Mr.  Harrington  offered  his  ill-timed 
amendment.  If  we  had,  wfe  could  have 
considered  the  implications  of  superim- 
posing the  Arms  Control  Agency  over 
other  agencies,  as  tliis  amendment  doe.s. 
by  directing  it  to  monitor  and  report  on 
the  work  ol  other  agencies  in  the  area  of 
sUMtegic  weapons  systems. 

We  could  have  considered  the  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  of  jurisdiction 
that  would  result  since  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Enorgy  Commission,  for  example,  are  al- 
ready reviewed  by  appropriate  congrci^- 
sional  committees.  We  could  have  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  this  major  expan- 
sion of  responsibility  upon  the  organi- 
7ation  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and 
tlie  adequacy  of  its  existing  small  staff 
to  carry  out  additional  responsibilities. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  none  of  these 
things.  This  amendment  is  mischievous. 
It  is  ill-timed  and  ill-advised.  It  should 
be  deleted  from  the  bill.  The  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments Subcommittee,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Zablocki.  could  then  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  Harrington  proposal 
in  the  indepth  study  of  the  Agency  that 
it  will  conduct  this  year. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opiwsition  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Ivladam  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  just  stated,  this  co.m- 
mittee  amendment  proposes  ver%'  far- 
reaching  additional  authority  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  in 
support  of  this  bill  yesterday  pointed  out 
that  a  thorough  study  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
during  the  coming  year.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  are  authori2dng  continu- 
ation of  the  agency  for  only  1  additional 
year.  I  would  think  the  normal  course 
of  events  would  be  for  the  House  next 
year  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  give  the  agency  this  kind  of 
so-called  oversight  responsibility  over 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

We  had  no  discussion  in  committee 
abiout  the  wisdom  of  such  a  proposal. 
The  chairman  yesterday  during  debate 
described  the  proposal  to  require  from 
the  agency  reports  on  strategic  weapons 
systems  development  programs  as  a 
modest  but  useful  step  to  obtain  im- 
proved information.  I  doubt  very  much 
Madam  Chairman.  wfaetJier  the  question 
is  lack  of  information.  I  would  guess  the 
appropriate  conunittees  of  Congress  al- 
ready have  plenty  of  information  with 
respect  to  these  programs. 

If  we  should  require  this  agency  with 
strictly  limited  personnel  to  take  a  l(X)k 
at  any  program  costing  $50  million  a 
year  or  more,  we  are  going  to  impose  in- 
tolerable strains  on  that  agency  and  I 
think  we  would  quite  probaWy  be  asking 
for  the  Impossible. 

Let  us  look  at  the  langruage  on  page  2 : 

( 1 )  whenever  the  Director  determines  that 
any  program  of  research,  development,  test- 
ing, engineering,  or  deployment  of  a  stra- 
tegic weapons  system  has  been  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  that  the  estimated 
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cost  of  such  program  for  any  fiscal  year 
■ftUl  exceed  $50,000,000.  he  shall  within  30 
days  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  report  containing  the 
nature,  scope,  purpose,  cost,  and  Impact  of 
such  strategic  weapons  system  if  developed 
or  deployed:   .  .  . 

That  is  a  big  order.  They  have  30 
days  to  try  to  evaluate  a  major  weapons 
system,  or  a  minor  one  if  we  consider  a 
proi^ram  costing  over  $50  million  or  more 
as  miiior.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a 
second  paragraph  which  says: 

.  .  .  and  (2)  wherever  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment of  State.  National  Sectirity  Council, 
or  any  other  Government  agency  has  taken 
any  action  which  will  have  a  suljstantlal  Im- 
pact upon  Unitod  States  strategic  arms  or 
arms  control  policies,  he  shall  within  30  days 
submit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  containing 
such  determination   and  his  analysis. 

What  exactly  is  meant  by  "any  action 
which  will  have  a  substantial  impact" 
taken  by  any  Government  agency?  Thi.^ 
Is  surely  a  far-reaching  proposal.  It  is 
not  one  that  was  even  di.scu.ssed  with  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  when  he  came 
before  us  to  testify  about  the  need  for 
further  authorization  for  his  agency.  So 
I  do  hope  that  we  are  listened  to  when 
we  say  that  there  is  no  urgency  for  one 
relatively  small  executive  agency  to  be 
given  this  kind  of  authority  over  other 
major  executive  agencies. 

U  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
due  course  and  in  the  normal  way  de- 
cides this  should  be  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  agency,  we  can  come 
back  next  year  when  we  will  ask  for 
further  authorization.  However,  pending 
that  study  and  pending  a  discussion  both 
within  our  committee  and  with  members 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  accept  this  c<Kn- 
mittee  amendment.  The  amendment,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  already 
pointed  out,  was  adopted  on  a  relatively 
close  vote  in  committee. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  requires  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  impact  of  certain  strategic 
weapons  systems  from  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency. 

The  amendment  is  a  logical  addition  to 
the  Arms  Control  Act.  Section  2  of  the 
present  act  says  that  the  Agency  must 
report  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  the  Congress,  "concerning 
United  States  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy,"  so  they  can  "assess  the 
effect  of  these  recommendations  upon 
our  foreign  policies,  our  national  security 
policies,  and  our  national  economy."  This 
reporting  feature  is  already  incorporated 
in  the  present  act.  But,  essentially,  it  is 
somewhat  general. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  com- 
mit tee  would  strengthen  the  reporting 
requirement  of  the  law  and  give  Con- 
gress valuable  information  needed  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

There  were  many  questions  raised  yes- 
terday in  the  debate  and  many  have  been 
asked  of  the  chairman. 


One  of  the  questions  was,  will  tlie  pro- 
posed reporting  requirement  be  expen- 
sive and  difficult  for  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  to  csury  out? 

Well,  the  committee  report,  on  pape  4, 
notes  that  the  committee  does  not  feel 
that  the  amendment  will  require  any 
additional  authorization  or  be  burden- 
some to  the  Arms  Control  and  Di.<;arma- 
ment  Agency. 

Another  question  that  was  asked, 
which  I  tried  to  an.swer  yesterday  in 
the  general  debate,  was  whether  classi- 
fied information  would  be  made  public  as 
the  result  of  such  reports? 

The  legislative  historj-  of  the  bill  ( H.R. 
12799),  makes  it  clear  that  any  con- 
fidential material  included  in  the  reports 
will  be  handled  under  the  injunction  of 
secrecy. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
CLEMEirr  J.  Zablocki,  is  undertaking  an 
Indepth  study  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  has  agreed  that  any 
problems  that  may  arise  from  this 
amendment  will  be  worked  out  through 
consultation  with  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  during  that  review.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  impact  reports  submitted  by 
the  Agency  will  help  supply  the  Congress 
with  much-needed  information  on  the 
effect  of  the  larger  strategic  weapons 
systems. 

Madam  Chairman,  1  am  advised  that 
there  are  only  about  20  weapons  systems 
which  fit  the  definition  of  the  committee 
amendment.  Tliis  includes  ongoing  sys- 
tems and  some  of  the  new  systems  pro- 
posed. So  the  amendment  Is  not  as  far- 
reaching  as  some  of  the  opponents  are 
arguing  in  this  debate,  and  It  should  not 
impose  any  great  burdens  on  the  Agency 
even  during  the  first,  peak  workloadi 
year. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  that  he  con- 
tends there  would  not  be  a  need  for  sub- 
stantial further  personnel  in  the  agency 
if  .this  requirement  was  imposed  on  It? 
Do  I  understand  that  he  contends  the 
agency  does  have  the  capability  of  han- 
dling this  responsibility? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  the  informa- 
tion I  have. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  a 
surprise  to  me,  because  I  have  not  found 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
read  the  report  on  page  4,  it  so  states. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  got  my  in- 
formation from  the  Agency.  They  said 
they  did  not  have  the  capability,  and 
that  this  would  require  substantial  addi- 
tional jjersormel. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  under  section  2  of  the 
basic  act  passed  in  1961,  they  already 
supply  reports  to  the  Congress.  The  same 
people  preparing  those  reports  will  work 


al-so  on  reports  called  for  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  this  committee 
amendment  does  not  concern  reports 
that  are  presently  available  to  some 
people  in  Congress.  This  is  a  requirement 
for  new  reports,  evaluating  in  30  days 
these  strategic  systems  which  cost  over  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  a  certain 
fiscal  year.  Is  the  gentleman  not  propos- 
ing tills  as  a  new  requirement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  answer  that 
question  again.  The  committee  amend- 
ment strengthens  the  reporting  require- 
ment of  the  law  but  does  not,  in  my  view, 
impose  any  great  burdens  on  the  Agency. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  require  the  Agency 
to  hire  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  administration 
is  not  making  the  kind  of  studies  that 
would  be  called  for  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress,  the  administration  is,  in- 
deed, derelict.  Obviously,  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  for  new  strategic  weap- 
ons systems  are  essential  to  be  consid- 
ered. All  we  are  asking  for  is  that  Con- 
gress be  kept  informed. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  often  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  oiar  committee,  but  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
National  Security  Policy  which  is  going 
to  be  considering  the  question  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
I  think  the  chairman  has  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

Madam  Chairman,  he  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks  that  we  were  going  to  con- 
duct an  indepth  study  of  the  Agency,  of 
what  it  does,  of  what  success  it  has  had, 
and  what  it  should  be  doing.  I  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  before  our  committee 
even  considers  that  question  to  force  this 
amendment  upon  us.  While  the  amend- 
ment may  be  reasonable  on  Its  face  and 
may  sound  very  good,  it  was  added  at  the 
last  minute  with  very  little  consideration 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  in  our  subcommit- 
tee to  do  the  amendment  Justice,  to  con- 
sider the  question  in  depth,  and  not  go 
ahead  and  add  something  to  the  law  that 
we  do  not  fully  imderstand  and  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
will  be  considering  this  amendment,  and 
I  would  lirge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  committee  amendment  so 
that  our  subcommittee  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  the  Job  properly. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  real 
trouble  with  this  amendment  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  rather  important 
change  in  the  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment here  without,  as  I  understand  it. 
really  having  had  any  hearings  In  the 
committee  on  the  subject. 
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Here  is  what  we  say:  Whenever  the 
Director  of  this  Agency  determines — he 
has  no  guidelines  as  far  as  I  can  see — 
whenever  he  determines  in  his  judgment 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  any  other  governmental  agency 
has  taken  any  action  which  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  upon  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic arms  or  arms  control  policies,  he 
shall  make  this  report. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake,  and  this  is  not  the  only  instance. 
The  Founding  Fathers  put  together  a 
pretty  good  scheme  of  govermnent,  and 
yet  we  hear  suggestions  from  time  to 
time  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Department 
of  Peace,  say,  instead  of  a  Department  of 
State,  which  is  charged  with  that  type  of 
thing  in  this  Government.  Or  they  say 
we  ought  to  have  a  new  office  of  some 
kind,  an  ombudsman  or  special  prosecu- 
tor or  something.  Instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree. 
What  we  ought  to  have  is  the  traditional 
constitutional  departments  properly 
manned  and  efficiently  rim,  and  that  is 
what  we  started  out  with  in  this  country. 
It  is  what  we  ought  to  have  now. 

Madam  Chairman,  just  consider  it. 
Here  is  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant departments  that  we  have  in  this 
coimtry.  all  charged  with  duties,  respon- 
sible to  this  body,  responsible  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  respon- 
sible to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  to  the  other  committees  of  this  body, 
and  every  time  the  Director  of  the  dis- 
armament agency,  in  his  untrammeled 
judgment,  thinks  they  have  done  some- 
thing important,  he  gets  to  stick  his  oar 
in  and  to  ride  herd  on  the  question  of 
policy. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  just  submit  to  the 
Members  that  that  Is  not  the  way  to  run 
a  government,  and  it  surprises  me  that 
this  distinguished  committee  should 
throw  this  in  here  casually  as  If  this 
were  just  a  little  minor  matter.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  think  about  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  ought  to  have  some 
real  hearings  and  we  ought  to  become 
truly  converted  to  a  change  like  that.  It 
is  amazing  to  do  it  this  way  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon,  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
Committee  wUl  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  really  quite 
amazed  at  the  intensity  of  the  opposition 
to  this  committee  amendment.  All  we  are 
talking  about  here  Is  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  be  better  informed.  That  is  all 
we  are  talking  about. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  tendency  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  to  down- 
grade the  ACDA.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  subccMnmittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  and  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  study  that  is  to  be  made  by  that 
subcommittee. 

One  of  the  effects  of  thU  amendment 


would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  ACDA 
gets  the  information  that  it  needs  to  do 
its  job,  and  that  it  passes  on  the  Infor- 
mation to  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  veto  power 
of  the  Congress  here;  we  are  not  talking 
about  any  action  of  the  Congress  except 
what  it  may  see  fit  to  take  by  resolution 
or  by  the  passage  of  legislation.  All  we 
are  talking  about  is  seeing  that  the  Con- 
gress be  kept  informed  of  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  implications  of 
various  measures  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from^ew  Jersey,  whom  I  highly  respect, 
suggested  that  this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional load  for  the  administration  to 
undertake.  I  cannot  understand  that 
comment.  If  the  administration  is  not 
now  considering  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  aspects  of  the  various 
weapons  systems  it  Is  asking  for.  It 
should  be.  So,  if  we  are  imposing  an 
additional  load  on  the  administration, 
that  is  a  load  that  should  be  imdertaken. 
Hov.-ever,  I  cannot  believe  that  is  the 
case. 

The  Director  of  ACDA  has  infonned 
us  that  he  is  kept  informed  of  these  de- 
cisions and  that  he  is  involved  in  this. 
We  would  like  to  see  him  more  fully  in- 
formed than  he  is,  if  he  is  not  now  fully 
informed.  I  cannot  believe  the  admin- 
istration does  not  have  a  study  made  of 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  as- 
pects of  weapons  systems  it  is  undertak- 
ing. 

With  respect  to  the  point  which  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du 
Pont)  made,  It  is  true  that  a  proposed 
study  is  to  be  imdertaken  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  part 
of  that  investigation.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  adopted  here  today 
pending  that  study.  It  would  give  the 
study  more  weight,  and  it  would  give 
the  subcommittee  more  Information  to 
proceed  with. 

It  would  help  the  study;  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  interfere  with  it. 

If  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake,  cer- 
tainly we  can  change  It  at  the  end  of 
the  study.  I  see  no  reason  for  refusing 
to  adopt  this  am.endment  at  this  stage. 

Mr.    ZABLOCKI.   Madam   Chairman, 
via  the  gentleman  yield? 
VMr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLCX:!KI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  subcommittee 
will  have  a  more  meaningful  review  of 
ACDA  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  amendment.  We  need  this 
information.  There  Is  no  rhs^me  nor  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  made  available 
to  the  Congress.  I  agree  wholehew-tedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  In  the  first  place  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  consider  this  matter 


carefully  before  it  is  finalized,  although 
it  is  true  the  law  could  be  changed  later. 
It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  act  nov; 
if  the  study  is  to  be  initiated  immediatel;- 
by  the  committee.  I  think  we  ought  t  ) 
study  this  proposal  before  we  take  thj 
leap. 

To  suggest  that  no  additional  duty  i-. 
going  to  be  imposed  on  the  Agency.  I 
think,  is  stretching  the  truth.  If  Xhcvc 
is  going  to  be  a  requirement  to  take  ac- 
tion on  a  significant  evaluation  of  a  ma- 
jor study  within  30  days,  it  is  going  to 
require  prompt  action  by  people  who  are 
experts  in  the  field.  This  is  going  to  to 
a  new  requirement,  and  the  Agency  itseli 
says  that  it  is  going  to  require  substai:- 
tial  numbers  of  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
believe  I  have  the  time,  and  in  that  time 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
thinks  the  administration  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  not  now  considering  and 
having  appropriate  studies  made  o: 
weapons  systems  as  far  as  their  impac: 
on  arms  control  and  disanaiament  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentlemar. 
that  "appropriate"  is  the  key  word,  i 
say  that  i\  is  entirely  inappropriate  for 
one  agency  to  be  singled  out  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  what  other  a.gencies  are  doir.g. 

Instead  of  improving  the  status  of  thi- 
Agency,  and  protecting  this  Agency,  this 
proposal  may  well  result  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Agency,  because  we  cannct 
logically  expect  one  agency  to  be  set  u  i 
as  a  watchdog  and  make  reports  within 
30  days  on  other  executive  agencies  and 
expect  to  get  anything  meaningful  in 
the  way  of  an  evaluation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  he  is  describ- 
ing precisely  what  the  function  of  this 
Agency  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  supposed  to  present  within 
the  executive  branch  arms  control  and 
disarmament  implications  of  major 
weapons  decisions. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Nobody  is  at- 
taclcing  the  Agency. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  what  it  was  set 
up  for. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  delib- 
erately trying  to  misrepresent  is  thai 
this  is  an  effort  to  get  one  agency  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  another  agency  is 
doing. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  respect  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment,  but  I  have  carefully  e.xam- 
ined  the  Harrington  amendment.  It 
strikes  me  as  totally  unnecessarj-.  and  it 
is  an  obvious  duplication  of  effort. 

This  sort  of  thing  costs  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  without  justi- 
fication, and  that  should  be  of  verj-  seri- 
ous concern  to  us. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  amendment.  It 
could  bring  about  serious  problems  and 
much  added  confusion  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  was 
added  without  full  discussion  in  public 
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heai-ings.  That  In  Itself  is  a  warning.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was 
not  consulted  about  this  amendment,  and 
certainly  he  should  have  been.  There  Is 
no  evidence  in  the  committee  records  of 
a  discussion  with  him  of  the  Ianj;uage 
new  proposed.  Where  does  he  stand? 
E.}c.s  he  think  it  is  good  or  bad?  I  would 
lilco  to  know  his  opinion. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  this 
language  would  require  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  perform 
an  oversight  and  reporting  role  regard- 
ing the  programs  of  other  agencies  which 
already  are  reviewed  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees.  That  means  du- 
plication ;  It  means  placing  new  duties  on 
an  agency  whose  operations  are  not 
geared  to  perform  an  oversight  function 
and  a  reporting  role. 

Let  us  not  make  a  mistake  here  today. 
It  was  acknowledged  on  this  floor  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  amendment 
probably  would  require  correction  in  the 
next  Congress.  If  this  Is  to  be  needed, 
let  us  wait  until  the  next  Congress  when 
there  are  appropriate  hearings  to  justify 
a  sound  decision  on  the  amendment. 

In  particular  let  me  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  already  provides  In- 
formation to  the  Congress  on  its  work 
concerning  strategic  weapons  svstems 
and  arms  control. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
takes  a  keen  interest  In  these  matters.  It 
has  a  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
isting reporting  procedures  are  adequate. 
I  feel  the  Harrington  amendment  dupli- 
cates these  reporting  procedures  and,  if 
they  are  Implemented,  it  would  Infringe 
unnecessarily  upon  thet responsibilities  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  of 
committees.  This  means  more  paper- 
work, more  bureaucracy,  more  confusion, 
more  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  all  of  which 
we  should  be  seeking  to  avoid.  There  are 
just  too  many  confusing  and  imanswered 
questions  about  the  operations  of  the 
proposed  language. 

I  feel  It  should  be  rejected.  Then  let 
us  take  a  look  at  it  in  an  orderly  way  a 
rear  from  now  when  there  can  be  full 
hearings  and  more  adequate  informa- 
tion on  it. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Madam  Chair- 
taan.  I  have  been  caught  upon  the  di- 
lemma of  whether  or  not  to  take  the  bait 
that  has  been  offered  during  the  course 
of  the  preliminaries  to  this  discussion. 
But  let  me  selectively  take  it,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  number  of  misstatements  that 
would  have  me  wonder  whether  or  not 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  or  whether  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
of  which  I  see  a  number  of  living  ex- 
amples gathered. on  the  floor  today,  obvi- 
ously with  the  perception  that  their  self- 
interest  Is  affected. 

First  of  all,  all  of  the  haarings  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee — and  there 
were  only  2  days  of  aearlugs.  one  of 

which  was  extremely  aM>reciated were 

open.  I  address  that  diatement  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  CMr.  SncEs)  who 
stated  that  It  was  a  cloeed-door  discus 
£ion. 
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Second.  If  I  could  attempt,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seniority  accrued  before  me 
this  afternoon,  to  suggest  it  Is  obvious 

that  somehow 

Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  will  be  elad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gontlcmrtn  from  Mas.sachusctts 
if  the  distinguished  gentleman  Ls  imply- 
ing that  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  amendment,  and  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  state  whether  or 
not  he  felt  that  this  was  needed  lan- 
guage ? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  All  I  am  sayini?, 
without  allowing  myself  to  be  diverted, 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
fMr.  SrKEst  is  that  the  specific  hearings 
that  were  held  on  this  subject  were  al- 
ways held  in  open  session,  a  practice  that 
I  would  commend  in  general,  and  that 
the  decisions  in  this  matter  were  made  in 
open  session,  openly  arrived  at. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  the  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question.  Did  the  Di- 
rector specifically  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  am  answering 
the  question,  at  least,  that  was  suggested 
in  the  gentleman's  initial  remarks,  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  secrecy  or 
closed  sessions  connected  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  still  has  not  answered  my 
question.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman: 
Did  the  Director  state  that  he  would  like 
to  have  this  amendment  tn  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  The  Director,  If  I 
can  answer  the  second  phase  of  your 
question— and  I  hope  that  this  will  direct 
us  more  Into  a  factual  area — was  not 
in  the  committee  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment was  offered.  But  let  me  attempt 
agrain  to  address  the  question  of  the 
apparent  speed  with  which  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  specifically  the 
chronological  order.  The  Director  pre- 
sented no  kind  of  testimony  on  the 
amendment.  The  EHrector  appeared 
briefly,  with  at  least  part  of  his  staff  on 
the  next  morning  following  his  Initial 
an^earance,  after  which  the  bill  was 
thoroughly  considered  and  marked  up  as 
a  whole.  That  was  the  entire  procedure 
that  took  place.  Since  that  time  the  Di- 
rector has  been  Informally  contacted  on 
the  subject;  I  have  had  swne  discussion 
on  this  point  with  him  myself,  and  I 
su^)ect  other  members  at  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  as  well.  Other 
than  havinc  aome  reservations  about 
part  2  of  the  amendment,  as  to  Its 
breadth,  the  Director  has  In  gei^ral  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  about  this  simple 
mandate  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  I  must  aasume  is  stating 
that  the  Director  has  not  at  any  time 
informed  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  this  language,  if  adopted, 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  If  the  gentlemam 
wanU  to  talk  about  that  In  the  context 
of  it  being  in  a  public  hearing  that  this 


v;a.s  done,  tlie  answer  to  that  is  "no."  If 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  the  ve- 
racity of  my  memory  on  this  subject,  of 
the  Director  talking  to  me  about  his  be- 
ing willing  to  abide  by  this  and  accept 
is  as  useful,  the  answer  is  yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  trying  to  establish 
whether  or  not  the  Director  has  recom- 
mended or  agreed  with  the  committee 
that  this  was  useful  or  needed  language? 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  pursue  this  on  the  gentleman's  time, 
or  on  the  time  of  someone  else,  but  I 
would  like  to  conclude  my  intended  re- 
marks. Smce  I  have  yielded  so  much  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  point  out  at  least  the  scope  of 
what  I  had  intended  to  say.  let  me  con- 
clude, because  I  am  undoubtedly  run- 
ning out  of  time. 

My  point  is  that  here  we  are  granting 
$10.1  million,  at  this  time,  to  an  agency 
which  has  been  quite  thoroughly  evis- 
cerated over  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  trend  of  the  conver- 
sation this  afternoon,  that  there  is  con- 
cern that  we  apparently  are  superim- 
posing this  Agency  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  on  the  Defense 
Department,  and  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  simply  is  not  the  case. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  try  to 
have  the  Congress  informed  on  Uacse 
matters  of  arms  control,  rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  feeling  that  apparently  sur- 
rounds us  in  the  form  of  self-vested  in- 
terests, and  accepting  instead  just  tlie 
Department  of  Defense  providing  us  witii 
a  format  by  wliich  we  can  make  our  de- 
cisions. I  am  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
usefiil  to  have  another  element  Involved 
in  order  to  keep  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  directly  Informed,  in- 
stead of  merely  relying  upon  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  to  our  weapons  needs  or  as  to  our  pro- 
curement needs,  where  tlie  decisions  are 
normally  done  in  camera  for  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  by  the  Defense 
Department. 
I  think  that  this  would  be  very  useful 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Dkrwinski.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  HAaniNCTcw  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  knows  I  have  regard 
for  his  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit 
Therefore,  I  have,  in  the  interest  of  help- 
ing him,  asked  for  these  3  additional 
minutes  for  him.  Would  the  gentleman 
now  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  descriptive  phrases.  As  I 
told  him  yesterday,  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tachment of  "energetic"  rather  than 
"phlegmatic";  so  certainly  I  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DERWnsrSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylrfdlng.  I  thhik  we  must  cor- 
rect one  Item  in  the  Recokd  on  which  we 
have  clashed,  and  refresh  the  gentle- 
naan's  recollection.  I  now  wish  to  chal- 
lenge that  there  Is  not  anything  In  the 
hearing  which  relates  to  thte  speciflc 
amendment.  If  I  recall  the  exact  pro- 
cedure to  the  committee,  after  that  brief 
morning  appearance  by  the  Director,  we 
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then  went  into  a  markup  session,  and  at 
the  veryiend  of  it,  naturally,  because  the 
amendment  came  at  the  end  of  the  bill — 
the  gentleman  offered  his  smiendment — 
what  really  happened  was  that  despite 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  was  not  questioned  as  to  his 
acceptance  of  possible  opposition  to  this 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Since  we  are  on 
the  gentleman's  time,  perhaps  we  can  get 
into  a  little  bit  longer  discussion  of  the 
chronology  of  events.  My  memory  of  it 
was  that  consideration  extended  over  a 
2-day  period  on  a  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day about  5  weeks  ago.  The  first  day  we 
did  have  the  Director  and  some  staff 
before  the  committee.  The  second  day 
we  attempted  to  get  a  quorum  estab- 
lished to  mark  up  the  bill,  and  did  have 
some  brief  remarks  on  the  availability 
of  the  Director  and  staff  again  for  ques- 
tions, and  then  the  markup  came  on 
that,  the  second  day. 

Perhaps  to  the  degree  that  I  differ 
with  attempthig  to  stress  that  this  was 
the  subject  of  lengthy  preparation,  con- 
suming an  enormous  period  of  time  by 
way  of  the  planning,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  has  been  a  little  bit  of  exag- 
geration engaged  in  by  those  who  sug- 
gest that  ACOA  was  considered  over  an 
extended  period  and,  therefore,  that 
this  amendment  could  have  been  brought 
to  the  Members  attention  beforehand. 

This  amendment,  was,  to  the  degi-ee 
that  the  hesuing  was  called  somewhat 
earlier  than  I  had  thought  would  be  the 
case,  put  together  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing only  that  one  day  of  opportunity  to 
offer  the  amendment.  While  I  have  to 
defer  to  a  series  of  bad  judgments  in 
estimating  how  one  goes  about  the  lob- 
bying effort  attendant  to  Informing 
Members  of  these  events,  it  was  not  with 
any  kind  of  malice  aforethought  that  I 
waited  until  the  last  minute  to  spring 
this  amendment  on  an  unsuspecting 
membership  of  the  committee,  which  I 
joined  in  the  last  13  months. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  say  that  I 
would  never  accuse  the  gentleman  of 
having  any  malice  aforethought.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est Members  of  this  body.  But  I  also 
want  to  help  the  gentleman,  because  I 
do  feel  that  he  needs  help. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  »*  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
come  very,  very  close —  miintentionally 
I  am  sure — to  declaring  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  had  not  given 
us  enough  time,  and  I  wl^  to  assure  the 
gentleman,  as  one  of  the  senior  members 
that  the  gentleman  occasionally  objects 

to  in  the  legislative  process 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  am  always  en- 
vious of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois' 
verbal  dexterity.  I  think  I  will  leave  his 
recollection  a  matter  of  record.  Bily  thrust 
is  that  we  have  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Zablocki,  here  today.  Notwith- 
standing what  was  said  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Illinois,  or  the  gentleman  from  I  think  the  bill  is  needed.  I  thirJc  the 
California,  the  subcommittee  chairman  very  highly  controversial  amendment  is 
is  saying  specifically,  as  a  person  who  is""  not  needed. 


engaged  in  the  study  of  this  Agency,  that 
he  would  welcome  the  experience  of  this 
amendment,  and  would  welcome  what  it 
would  afford  in  being  able  to  improve  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  This  is  a  fact, 
first,  that  I  think  has  been  expressed  by 
a  couple  of  speakers  recently. 

Second,  we  are  not  talking  about  ask- 
ing for  any  more  money.  We  are  talk- 
ing, really,  about  suggesting  that  Con- 
gress welcome  a  change,  and  not  leave 
it  to  the  Department  of  Defense  alone  to 
set  the  parameters  in  which  we  make  our 
judgments.  Under  section  2  of  the  orig- 
inal enabling  legislation  for  ACDA,  this 
is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  what  was 
suggested  that  the  purpose  of  this 
Agency  was.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  although  there  has  been  what  has 
been  described  as  an  insidious  effort 
to  eviscerate  this  Agency  over  recent 
years,  it  should  not  detract  from  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
be  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  one  way  or  the  other,  for  de- 
fense programs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Therefore,  I  would  welcome  all  the 
help  we  can  get  in  attempting  to  evalu- 
ate the  strategic  weapons  systems  and 
the  policies  attendant  to  our  task. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  has 
imphed^i^at  he  is'  a  bit  imhappy  with 
the  f^  that  the  figure  in  the  bill  is  only 
$10.1  million.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
far  more  practical,  rather  than  to  have 
offered  this  amendment,  that  the  gen- 
tleman merely  should  have  proposed  to 
quadruple  the  budget  on  the  Agency. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON  Having  tried  that 
approach  with  the  Peace  Corps  appropri- 
ation I  would  think  it  imhkely  it  would 
find  an  appropriate  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  say  if  the 
gentleman  in  advance  had  contacted 
some  of  the  friendly  senior  Members  like 
myself  we  might  have  been  able  to  give 
him  more  help. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Having  been  fore- 
warned I  will  keep  that  in  mind  next 
time,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Madam  Chairman,  not 
having  had  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bill  or  the  amendment  being 
discussed  but  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  some  past  experience  I 
would  say  I  have  found  that  reporting 
sometimes  becomes  more  of  a  problem 
than  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  over- 
come. I  recall  years  ago  being  a  case- 
worker when  I  was  told  all  of  my  reports 
had  to  be  in  quadruplicate  and  we  found 
we  were  spending  more  time  trying  to 
report  than  we  were  in  making  home 
visitations. 

The  main  objection  to  the  present  form 
of  the  bill  is  I  think  we  will  be  giving  the 
Agency  reporting  duties  that  become  al- 
most physically  Impossible  and  also  pose 
a  real  problem  of  security  revelations 
that  could  reveal  very  highly  classified 
information.  Another  thing  Is  that  it  will 
be  giving  us  an  improper  posture  with 
our  friends  in  other  countries. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

A  discussion  has  just  been  held  about 
whether  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been 
asked  about  this  proposed  amendment, 
and  as  to  his  reaction.  I  regret  to  say  I 
do  not  have  a  formal  letter,  but  I  hr.vc 
just  spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone.  I 
shall  try  to  report  his  position.  I  am 
quoting  now  what  he  said. 

He  believes  that  it  would  not  be  gocd 
to  have  language  like  this,  that  it  would 
stifle  rather  than  facilitate  commur.i- 
cation  between  the  Agency  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  his  opinion,  and  again  I  am  quotir.?. 
the  Inevitable  result  would  be  a  coordi- 
nated administration  product  with  re- 
spect to  these  programs  rather  than  a 
role  such  as  tlie  Agency  now  plays.  Dr. 
Ikle  stressed  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  important  for  the  Agency  to  evalu- 
ate all  programs  which  have  aja  impact 
on  strategic  arms  and  not  jusl*  those  oi 
a  certain  size. 

To  quote  him  again,  he  thought,  that  if 
we  were  to  adopt  this  language,  the  re- 
sult wouW  be  to  formalize  an  approach. 
to  crystallize  into  a  single  administration 
position  what  now  is  a  fairly  loosely 
structured  approach.  This  amendment 
would  not  help  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  present  responsibilities. 

I  regret.  I  repeat,  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  do  not  have  the  Director's  views  in 
writing,  but  I  think  this  fairly  Indicates 
the  position  of  the  man  on  whom  we 
are  trying  to  thrust  these  additional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  addition,  if  I  may  say,  I  have  also 
received,  and  I  mentioned  this  when  I 
was  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  from  the 
Agency  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
ditional personnel  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Madam  Chairman,  what 
Is  astonishing  about  that  statement  is 
that  we  do  not  get  any  of  these  evalua- 
tions at  the  present  time.  If  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  of  a  single  evaluation, 
whether  It  is  on  an  Informational  basis 
or  not,  that  is  coming  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  a  weapons  system,  I  wish 
he  would  inform  me.  I  have  never  seen 
It  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  Agency 
falls  within  our  committee.  If  we  think 
they  are  failing  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities In  any  way,  it  seems  to  me  the 
least  we  can  do  is  take  the  matter  up 
when  they  come  before  us. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  pursue  that  for 
a  moment. 
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Mr.  FREXJNGHUYSEN.  I  really 
would  like  not  to  be  misrepresented. 
That  Is  not  my  position.  That  Is  not  Dr. 
Iklc's  position.  What  Dr.  Ikle  is  saylns 
is  that  if  we  have  this  approach,  it 
would  be  too  formalized  an  approach. 
There  would  be  a  uniform  reaction  of 
tlie  administration  to  these  programs. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  earlier,  the  result  would  be  the 
demise  of  the  Agency,  not  a  strengthen- 
ing of  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
uill  the  gentlenMin  yield?  Did  he  say  he 
was  in  opposition  or  in  support  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  This  is  an  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  committee,  so  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  i.; 
in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  want  to  preju- 
dice the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  can  help  in  any 
way.  I  will  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  caU  the  gentleman, 
do  not  call  me. 

I  want  to  pursue  the  point  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  who  is 
one  of  our  most  able  members  of  the 
committee.  What  we  aie  faced  with  here 
is  the  question  whether  Congress  wants 
some  information  or  not.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  amendment  are  saying, 
in  effect,  that  they  do  not  want  it.  that 
it  will  not  be  of  any  help. 

It  is  also  being  argued  that  if  we  do 
insist  on  the  amendment,  it  wUl  result 
only  in  providing  us  with  a  consolidated 
admlnl.stration  point  of  view. 

Let  me  use  the  analogy  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  process.  We 
have  said  that  where  an  enterprise  is 
luidertaken  by  a  governmental  agency, 
we  want  to  have  an  evaluation  of  its 
impact  with  respect  to  environmental 
concerns.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  argued 
that  this  results  in  one  consolidated  ad- 
ministration point  of  view.  What  it  does 
provide  is  a  new  perspective,  a  different 
slice,  a  different  look  at  a  proposal,  so 
that  we  and  others  with  responsibility 
can  have  n:M}re  lnf<Mrmation.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  not  getting  this  Information 
now. 

At  the  time  we  voted  on  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  I  was  told  in- 
formally through  the  committee  staff 
that  the  people  in  the  Agency  rather 
liked  this  amendment.  Maybe  Dr.  Ikle 
feels  he  wants  to  back  awaj'-  from  it;  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  can  give  us  a  different  slice,  a 
different  look,  to  help  us  do  our  job.  If 
we  vote  against  the  amendment,  we  say 
we  do  not  need  it,  we  do  not  want  it.  I 
think  we  could  use  it. 

Mr.  FRELXNGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.t  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHDYBEN.  I  know  of  no 
opponent  that  says  we  do  not  need  It. 
No  one  Is  arguing  that.  The  gentleman 
is  not  listening  to  our  discussion. 


Mr.  FRASER.  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  We  are  saj'ing 
the  information  is  available.  The  Agency 
has  a  role  to  play.  We  are  saying  and 
the  Director  is  saiing  this,  too,  but  the 
result  of  this  langua.ee,  and  obviously 
the  intention  is  good.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  Intention  of  tlie  proponents  of 
this  arrangement;  the  result  would  be  a 
reduced  commuuication.  rather  than  an 
increased  communication  between  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  getting  that  in- 
formation now. 

Mr.  FRELINGirUYSEN.  So  whr.t? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  have  an  interest  in 
what  the  Impact  is  on  the  arms  control 
and  I  know  tlie  gentleman  does,  too.  The 
gentleman  must  concede  that  we  do  not 
get  the  information  now. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Surely. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  we  have 
authority  over  the  Agency,  is  the  gen- 
tleman arguing  that  we  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  call  the  Director  before  us 
and  say  that  we  want  more  Information 
than  we  are  presently  getting?  The  gen- 
tleman makes  it  sound  that  we  are  a 
bunch  of  morons  on  the  committee,  and 
we  are  not. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  We  have  the 
capacity  now  to  get  the  information  and 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we  will 
not  have  a  role  to  play  unless  we  get  this 
alnrrost  unconsidered  proposal  before  us. 

I  would  suggest  the  Zablocki  committee 
take  a  good  look  at  what  additional  re- 
quirements should  be  studied  In  the  leg- 
islation to  get  the  Agency  to  be  re- 
sponsive. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  fall  to  be  responsive  to  any  com- 
mittee or  to  a  request  for  Information 
from  our  committee.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  gentleman  has  either. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  concede  that 
we  have  not  been  getting  information. 
If  we  were  to  look  at  It  on  a  systematic 
basis,  and  if  we  want  It  on  a  systematic 
basis,  there  Is  only  one  way  we  can  get 
It,  and  that  Is  to  write  It  Into  the  arms 
control  law.  Otherwise,  they  will  make 
a  decision  on  what  they  are  grolng  to  do. 
and  make  evahiatlons  whenever  their 
own  judgment  suggests  It  be  done,  or  as 
a  result  of  some  internal  administration 
decision  which  may  also  be  not  to  do  It 
all. 

I  think  what  has  happened  to  the 
ACDA  is  that  they  may  be  told  to  keep 
their  hands  off,  stay  away  from  it,  and 
then  we  will  be  left  In  a  position  that 
unless  we  specifically  push  for  a  study 
or  specifically  ask,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  ten  us  that  they  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  It.  We  need  a  sys- 
tematic review  here.  What  Is  the  harm 
In  giving  Congress  information? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Clialrman, 


my  understanding  is  that  the  Araied 
Seniccs  Committee  gets  ihis  all  the  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  on  that  committee  biing 
tliat  information  to  the  floor  all  the  time 
and  discuss  it,  so  tliat  the  Congre.ss  is 
getting  tlie  iuform&tioa  it  wants.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  gets  the  in- 
formation all  the  time.  All  the  gentle- 
man has  to  do  is  confer  with  his  col- 
leagues on  that  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  rise  ill  opposition  to  Uic  commit- 
tee an\cndment. 

Madam  Chaiiman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mimaesota  said  tliat  the  opponents 
of  tliis  amendment  did  not  want  infoi- 
umtiau.  He  stated  tiiat  tlie  only  purpose 
of  tliis  amendment  was  to  get  informa- 
tion. inraim.atJon  to  permit  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  to  do  the  Job. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  issue  at  all. 
I  think  the  issue  is  that  the  Members 
who  oppose  this  amendment  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  additional  burden  it  places 
on  tlie  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  I  do  not  think  anyone  opposes 
tlie  Congress  getting  all  the  infornjation 
that  is  available,  and  this  information 
is  made  available  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
made  available  to  several  committees.  It 
is  made  available  even  to  the  commit- 
tee on  which  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota sei-ves.  They  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  tills  information. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  difference  is 
that  this  information  would  come  from  a 
different  source.  It  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Cwitrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  report  to  Congress  any  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  will  have 
a  substantial  impact  upon  U.S.  strategic 
arms  or  axms  control  policy. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  do  get  the  in- 
formation. The  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee gets  the  Information.  There  are  sev- 
eral committees  which  get  it,  and  as  I 
said,  the  gentleman's  own  committee 
gets  it.  The  Armed  Forces  Committee 
gets  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  used  U>  practice 
law  before  an  old  judge  who  said  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  read  the  statute.  I  got  to 
looking  at  this  bill  today  and  the  amend- 
ment calls  for  this  new  report  "in  addi- 
tion to  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(a),"  and  I  got  to  wondering  what  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  was,  I 
got  the  statute  out  and  it  says : 

The  director  shaHi  subaUt  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congresa  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year  a  report  con- 
cerning the  acttvtttes  at  the  agency. 

So  tbey  are  already  reporting  to  the 
Congress,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Iliinois.  Madam  Chair- 
man, of  covirse,  tbey  are. 

Mr.  MCNEIGAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  PSICS  ol  niiiu^  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennfiylvanls. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
everybody  here  Is  talking  about  different 
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kinds  of  information.  This  amendment 
does  not  require  additional  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency — or  about  the 
need  for  new  weapons  systems — or  the 
operations  of  such  systems. 

It  does  only  one  thing: 

It  asks  the  Arms  Control  Agency  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
certain  weapons  systems  and  actlc«is, 
and  to  report  its  evaluation  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  Is  all  it  does.  I  would  simply 
ask  the  Members  to  read  the  amendment 
again. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Madam  Chair- 
man, of  course,  the  committee  Itself 
would  evaluate  the  Information  which  it 
gets  from  all  the  other  agencies,  which  Is 
In  accord  with  the  normal  procedure  re- 
quired of  all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
to  report  to  the  Congress.  So  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  as  the  gentleman  said,  with 
that  feature. 

I  understand  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  I  think  that  the  immediate  con- 
cern' of  those  Members  who  wpose  the 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  we  do  impose 
an  additlOTial  responsibility  on  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  We  get  that  evaluation, 
but  I  think  the  essential  thing  Is  to  have 
committees  make  their  evaluations  when 
.  ■   legislation  Is  under  consideration. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
m«it  creates  duplicate  reporting  require- 
ments for  ttie  Agency.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complish its  requirement  unless  proce- 
dures have  been  established  to  monitor 
related  actions  of  DOD,  of  State,  of  the 
Na14(Hial  Security  Agency,  or  of  any  other 
government  agency.  We  would  have  to 
set  up  a  whole  monitoring  system  from 
department  to  department. 

Such  a  procedure  would  Infringe  upon 
the  privacy  of  various  policymaking 
agencies.  I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  committee 
accomplish  its  job.  I  think  the  informa- 
tion that  Is  being  sought  is  already  avail- 
able, and  I  think  the  responsibility  for 
evaluating  that  information  Is  with  the 
committee  Itself. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqxiisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment.  First,  however,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  the  amendment 
does  not  do. 

The  amendment  does  not  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  the  need  or  the  use- 
fulness of  any  weapons  system.  I^iat 
kind  of  an  analysis  Is  already  being  \m- 
dertaken.  either  In  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  or  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  it  is  then  considered 
in  the  full  House  in  the  usual  order  of 
business. 

The  amendment  does  require  tiie 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
to  give  the  Congress  Its  opinion  about 
the  impact  of  large  weapons  systems  on 
our  arms  control  policy. 

Now,  what  Is  wrong  with  that?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  get  that  opinion 
now  from  some  source.  If  we  do  get  It, 
I  do  not  know  where  It  is. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  I,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  could  attend  the 


propriations  or  the  closed  sessions  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
closed  sessions  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  that  is  the  way  in  v?hlch  I  ought  to 
get  my  information  in  order  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  decline 
the  invitation.  I  do  not  want  to  get  my 
information  that  way.  I  want  to  get  di- 
rectly— straight  from  the  agency  con- 
cerned— the  information  which  I  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  carry  out  my  respon- 
sibility on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. That  is  the  way  other  Members  get 
their  information  in  their  committees  in 
order  to  do  their  jobs. 

Now,  that  is  all  this  amendment  seeks 
to  do.  Yes,  it  would  formalize,  if  you  will, 
the  procedure  whereby  we  can  consider 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
evaluation  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  of  the  impact  of  large 
weapons  systems  on  our  arms  control 
policy.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that ;  I  do  not  see  anything  dangerous  in 
that. 

It  would  give  us  a  chance  to  consider 
the  issues  Involved  and  to  think  about 
them  and  perhaps  in  some  way  to  relate 
them  to  our  overall  arms  policy,  our 
overall  security  policy,  and  oiu:  overall 
foreign  policy.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
that  is  a  very  small  request  to  make  on 
a  matter  that  is  as  important  as  that  is. 

The  information  has  already  been 
compiled  hi  large  part  and  made  avail- 
able to  some  people  in  the  Congress.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  committees 
said  that  to  our  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  House  floor  here.  So  there  should 
be  no  problem  in  getting  ready  the  report 
required  by  this  amendment.  The  ad- 
ministration, I  am  sure,  has  to  have  this 
type  of  information  in  order  to  make 
decisions  of  its  own. 

Obviously  the  administration  has  to 
make  the  decision  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
pact of  a  strategic  weapons  system,  on 
our  military  posture,  on  our  economy, 
and  on  our  foreign  poUcy.  When  that 
decision  is  made,  why  should  not  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  the 
benefit  of  the  considerations  which  went 
into  the  making  of  that  decision?  And 
why  should  we  not  by  statute  formalize 
the  request  for  that  information?  Why 
should  we  have  to  go  hat  in  hand  in 
order  to  obtain  information  necessary  to 
make  a  proper  judgment  on  matters  that 
are  that  important? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Secmity  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Horlda. 

Would  It  not  be  in  order  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  similarity  between  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  here  tmd  what 
we  accomplished  in  the  last  Congress 
when  we  passed  legislation  requiring  the 
Executive  to  report  to  the  Consress  an 
international  executive  agreements?  We 
have  learned  since  that  the  Congress  Is 
today  receiving  reports — and  Indeed  the 
State  Department  is  now  receiving  re- 
ports— to  which  neither  of  us  were  privy 
before  the  passage  of  that  legislation. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  all  we  want  here 
Is  information. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  deliberations  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Most  of  the  time  I  agree 
with  them,  although  sometimes  I  do 
take  the  opportunity  to  disagree  when 
I  have  the  cause  to  do  so.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
give  foreign  policy  questions  the  same 
cpjTful  consideration  which  my  col- 
leagues accord  to  Issues  that  come  before 
their  committees.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  anybody  would  ob- 
ject to  allowing  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  have  access — in  the  or- 
derly manner  provided  for  in  tliis 
amendment — to  information  from  the 
very  agency  which  ought  to  be  concerned 
vrlth  the  impact  of  major  strategic  weap- 
ons systems  on  our  arms  control  policy 
and  our  foreign  policy  and  our  military, 
strategic,  and  economic  policies. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Wm  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  sincerely  respect  the  good  judgment 
of  the  gentleman  as  a  member  of  our 
committee,  but  he  makes  it  seem  as  if 
our  committee  does  not  have  access  to 
information  when,  of  course,  anybody  on 
our  committee  who  asks  can  get  It.  We 
do  not  get  information  when  we  do  not 
ask  for  it,  but  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  for  that.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
sound  as  if  the  only  question  is  getting 
information  which  is  not  available. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  just  the  op- 
posite, if  the  gentleman  win  permit  me 
to  ansvrer  that  question.  I  respect  the 
gentleman's  views,  but  I  have  said  be- 
fore and  I  say  again  that  \rtiat  we  are 
after  here  Is  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
evaluation  based  on  information  which 
is  already  largely  available  to  others. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  And  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  exprtred. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Prbxinghttysek,  Mr.  Pascell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
irtes.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  WQl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thir^  the 
basic  Issue  is  the  propriety  of  one  agency 
of  the  Government,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsarma,ment  Agency,  passing  Judg- 
ment on  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  their  captu^lty  to  pass 
judgment  on  those  programs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  They  are  not  being 
asked  to  pass  judgment  on  the  programs. 
All  we  are  asking  for  Is  their  opinion 
regarding  the  Impact  of  those  programs, 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
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Tlie  Department  of  Defense  will  not 
change  its  opinion  one  lota  with  respect 
to  the  form  of,  or  need  for,  a  strategic 
weapons  system — and  neither  will  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
Congress.  All  we  are  asking  the  experts 
v.ho  are  on  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  is  that  they  give  us 
t!ie  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  impact  of  those  weap- 
ons systems  on  our  arms  control  policy — 
a  thoroughly  correlated  and  related  and 
integrated  matter.  That  ought  not  to 
cause  the  slightest  concern  to  any  ad- 
ministration, because  if  they  have  any 
sense,  they  are  doing  it  now.  All  we  want 
to  do  Is  to  formalize  the  procedure 
whereby  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  has  the  primary  respcaisl- 
bility  for  considering  the  foreign  policy 
and  the  arms  control  policy,  can  have 
access  cm  a  regixlar  basis  to  those  opin- 
ions. That  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
To  read  anything  else  into  It  as  being 
desti-uctive  of  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  or  any  other  agency  or  commit- 
tee is  simply  not  proper.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  do  any  of  these  things 
to  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Congres.s, 
or  to  any  agencies  of  the  Government. 
But  it  would  give  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Information  we  need  to  do  our  job, 
and  do  It  properly.  That  Is  all  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  when  I  think  of  all 
the  votes  that  I  have  cast  In  21  years 
in  this  House  the  one  that  I  recall  most 
vividly  was  the  vote  that  I  cast  In  fav- 
vor  of  creating  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  remember  It 
so  well  because  I  w£is  roundly  criticized 
by  my  constituents  since  at  that  time 
it  was  not  popular  to  talk  about  dis- 
armament. But  I  voted  for  It  In  good 
conscience  because  it  was  sold  to  us — 
and  If  the  Members  would  review  the  de- 
bate which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
authorization  for  this  Agency,  they  win 
see  that  it  was  sold  to  us  because  ACDA 
was  to  be  an  advisory  arm  to  our  nego- 
tiating teams  who  would  negotiate  with 
foreign  countries.  It  was  sold  exclusively 
as  an  advisory  agency  to  assist  those  who 
sit  down  on  the  U.S.  side  of  negotiating 
tables  around  the  world. 

For  3  consecutive  years  I  have  been 
very  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  observers 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference.  I  learned  two  things  par- 
ticularly from  that  experience. 

First  of  all.  I  think  ACDA,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
done  a  remarkably  fine  job  of  fulfilling 
its  charter  as  authorized  In  law,  name- 
ly, to  advise  our  negotiators.  The  sec- 
ond thing  that  has  Impressed  me  about 
International  negotiation  and  disarm- 
ament conferences  is  how  tremendously 
complicated  they  are.  They  do  not  do 
things  at  a  disarmament  conference 
table  like  we  do  them  od  the  floor  of  thla 
House.  Things  progress  much  more  slow- 


ly. They  are  much  more  technical.  It  Is 
much  more  delicate. 

It  rather  strikes  me  that  If  this  lan- 
guage is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
and  if  we  formalize  the  requirement  on 
tlie  part  of  ACDA  to  submit  a  formal  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  that  we  will  in 
effect  be  introducing  a  totally  new  factor 
Into  this  very  delicate  and  very  com- 
plicated process  called  negotiation. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
ever  be  denied  one  iota  of  information 
that  ACDA  has.  I  know  that  I  have  never 
been  denied  such  information  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  any 
special  privilege  because  of  that  member- 
ship. I  am  confident  that  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  c£in 
now  have  anything  that  they  would  get 
because  of  this  language  being  In  this 
bill.  They  can  have  that  today.  But  what 
we  wUl  be  doing  Is  formalizing  a  recom- 
mendation. This  will  be  bringing  in  a  new 
body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Into  a  negotiating  procedure  which  is 
already  so  complicated  that  it  takes 
years  and  years  to  move  just  one  little 
way  toward  disarmament. 

I  for  one  hope  and  pray  for  disarm- 
ament. ,There  Is  nothing  I  want  more.  I 
realize  that  it  comes  slowly  because  the 
negotiations  leading  to  it  is  delicate  and 
complicated.  My  plea  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  Is  to  be  content  with  getting 
the  Information,  but  do  not  Introduce  a 
new  factor  which  can  do  nothing  but 
complicate  a  process  which  Is  already  too 
complicated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GDBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gubser) 
regarding  his  participation  as  an  c*serv- 
er  In  some  of  these  disarmament  con- 
ferences. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if 
it  Is  not  true  that  the  disarmament  agen- 
cy can  sdready  get  this  material  directly 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and /or  the 
President?  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
they  not  the  ones  who  supply  this  infor- 
mation, so  the  language  In  this  bill  is 
wholly  unnecessary? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Madam  Chairman,  In 
reply  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  ACDA.  I  think  they  have 
fine  personnel,  and  that  they  do  a  fine 
Job.  They  have  been  cMnpletely  open 
with  me,  and  I  think  they  would  be  com- 
pletely open  to  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress.  But  if  you  let  them  bring  for- 
mal reports  Into  this  body,  which  the 
news  media  will  carry,  and  say  that  this 
will  happen  to  It,  or  that  will  happen  to 
It,  then  you  are  complicating  something 
which  Is  already  too  complicated.  In  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Madam  Chah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Just  to  refresh  the  gentleman's  recol- 
lection, which  he  says  is  clear  about  what 
the  agency  was  supposed  to  be  when  it 
was  set  up,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  title  m  of  the  act  which  relates  to 
the  functions  of  the  agency  Is  three  page.'s 
long,  and  that  only  one  section  deals  with 
negotiations.  It  has  other  functions,  in- 
cluding the  reporting  to  the  Congress 
that  was  previously  mentioned.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  recalls  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  that  when 
we  touch  certain  issues  in  this  body,  we 
ring  everj'body's  bell.  I  guess  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  is  one  of  those  is- 
sues. We  have  enacted  the  legislation.  We 
have  passed  some  treaties  and  made 
some  agreements  pursuant  thereto.  We 
are  negotiating  on  the  balanced  reduc- 
tion force,  et  cetera. 

We  have  here  a  very,  very  simple 
amendment  put  on  a  bill  not  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  The  amendment  "don't 
do  nothing."  As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia stated  a  moment  ago,  the  language 
is  probably  not  necessary. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  direct  a  letter  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  monthly  and  say:  You  report  to 
us  on  every  strategic  or  tactical — tactical 
weapons  not  covered  In  this  amend- 
ment— weapons  systems  that  may  today 
or  at  any  time  in  the  future  constitute 
an  obUgation  for  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  $50  million,  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  about  it,  and  give  us  the  scope  of  it, 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  covered  by 
reduction  agreement,  et  cetera,  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  has  plenty  of  mili- 
tary people  over  there,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  Input  into  the  Pentagon,  and 
they  have  plenty  of  capability  to  make 
that  analysis  and  deliver  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  get  some  of  this  material  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
get  a  lot  of  It  through  the  nonclassified 
annual  statement  of  the  Secretary. 

I  just  received  a  statement  from  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger,  his  first  statement  that 
he  has  submitted.  It  Is  about  300  pages 
long.  It  covers  all  of  the  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  will  cover  lots  of  things  that  were 
Eisked  for  In  this  amendment.  The  only 
thing  covered  by  negotiations  at  the 
present  time  are  ICBM's,  AMB's. 
SKBM's,  perhaps  MIRV's  and  hea\'j' 
long-range  bombers.  Those  are  the  only 
things  they  are  talldng  about. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  committee  thpt 
has  oversight  over  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  might  like  to  know 
what  else  is  floating  around  In  the  way  of 
big,  expensive  fighters  that  may  have 
strategic  capabUity,  In  the  way  of 
AWACs,  which  have  a  long-range  radar, 
that  may  disturb  the  balance  of  power, 
et  cetera.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
I  think  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ought  to  know,  and  they  ought  to  get  the 
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information    without    propounding    the 
necessary  inquiries. 

I  see  really  nothing  in  this  amendment 
tliat  is  going  to  do  very  much.  We  are 
concerned  with  what  tliey  ar^  doing  in 
disarmament  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  What  have  we  done?  We 
have  had  Mr.  Gubser,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  attending  some  of  the 
sessions.  I  guess  we  have  had  other  Mem- 
bers. We  appointed  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
other  day  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
to  monitor  what  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  doing,  because 
we  are  interested.  But  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ought  to 
be  interested  in  what  we  are  doing  over 
in  our  committee.  Believe  me,  we  are  do- 
ing lots  of  things. 

In  Chairman  Price's  subcommittee  we 
are  marking  up  a  bill  today  that  prob- 
ably Involves  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of 
expenditures  over  a  period  of  time.  We 
are  trying  to  do  a  careful  job. 

I  should  think  that  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  would  not  give  a  composite  anal- 
ysis on  every  single  thing  that  we  are 
doing,  plus  all  of  the  secret  things  that 
are  so  secret  they  do  not  even  tell  us  on 
the  committee  unless  it  is  on  a  need-to- 
know  basis. 

I  think  this  amendment  Is  regular;  it 

Is  not  Irregular;  it  is  not  going  to  cause 

our  parameters  to  come  tumbling  down. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  v.lsh  to  advise  the 
gentleman,  rather  than  ask  him  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  fact,  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frk- 
LiTTGHUxsiiiN)  and  I  are  supporters  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  yet  as  longtime  members  of  our  com- 
mittee we  feel  that  we  have  been  more 
ttrnn  adequately  advised  by  the  previous 
administration  as  wen  as  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore,  the  gentle- 
man, having  described  this  amendment 
as  being  almost  unnecessary,  should  join 
us  In  voting  It  down. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  say  let  us  stand  by 
the  committee  system,  and  since  the 
committee  sajrs  ttiey  need  the  amend- 
ment, let  us  go  ahead  and  vote  on  It. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to- 
day to  rise  In  support  of  these  three 
amendments  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Dlsarmanient  Act. 

■Hie  first  two  of  these  amendments 
pertain  strictly  to  fiscal  matters.  They 
make  It  possible  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency — ACDA — to 
operate  at  a  level  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  mandated  responsibilities.  The  first 
amendment  Increases  the  existing  $100 
per  day  Umltatlon  on  the  Agency's  au- 
thority to  procure  the  service  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  bring  It  in  line  wltti 
the  celling  prevailing  elsewhere  In  the 
executive  branch.  The  second  amend- 
ment sets  the  level  of  fondhig  for  the 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975  at  $10.1  mil- 
lion. 

Ttie  ACDA  111  recent  years  has  played 
an  Important  role  hi  a  variety  of  arms 
control  negotiations.  These  Include: 


Heading  the  negotiating  team  at  the 
first  phase  of  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tlOTi  tallcs,  SALT,  which  resiilted  In  two 
historic  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms ; 

Acting  as  a  substantial  component  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  Geneva  and  chair- 
ing the  backstopping  committee  in  Wash- 
ington for  SALT  II  talks; 

Ha\ing  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  day-to-day  backstopping  sup- 
port in  Wasliington  for  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe 
talks; 

Etoing  most  of  the  staff  work  for  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
ai-mament;  and 

Finally,  the  Agency  is  responsible  for 
working  with  the  Inteii^tional  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  on  such  matters  as  nu- 
clear safeguards  and  on  the  Imidementa- 
tion  of  the  NonprolLferation  Treaty. 

Under  the  third  amendment  to  this 
bill  (H.R.  12799)  the  AC3DA  will  have  an 
even  greater  role  to  play  in  enabling  the 
Congress  to  act  both  knowledgably  and 
responsibly  in  limiting  the  present  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

The  wording  of  section  2  of  this  act 
requires  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Director  to  report  to  the 
Congress  when  he  determines  that  a  stra- 
tegic weapons  program  exceeds  a  yearly 
cost  of  $50  million  or  when  an  executive 
agency  has  taken  an  action  of  "substan- 
tial impact  upon  UjS.  strat^ic  aims  or 
arms  control  policies." 

Section  2  will  perform  two  vital  func- 
tions: First,  it  will  improve  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  Congress  in  the  criti- 
cally Important  area  of  strategic  arms, 
enabling  better  congressional  perform- 
ajuce  of  the  authorization,  appropriation, 
and  oversight  fimctlons;  second,  it  would 
improve  the  management  of  strategic 
weapons  and  policy  development  by 
strengthening  ACDA  and  Institutionaliz- 
ing the  review  process  ol  weapons  and 
policies  which,  to  their  credit,  has  been 
developed  by  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger. 

Too  often  In  the  past.  Congress  has 
been  left  in  the  dark  on  critlctJIy  Impor- 
tant matters  of  nuclear  arms  policy  ^n^ 
the  Intertwined  questions  of  strategic 
weapons  systems.  The  recent  experience 
with  the  SALT  I  agreements  have  taught 
the  Congress  this.  We  can  no  longer  re- 
main strapped  and  blindfolded  In  the 
backseat  while  the  administration  drives 
us  to  an  unknown  doorstep  of  an  arms 
policy  of  its  choosing.  We  must  share 
that  responsibility  In  the  front  seat  right 
next  to  the  executive  branch. 

This  amendment  Is  a  modest  step  In 
that  diTectkm.  It  does  not  cost  any 
money;  all  it  (ioes  Is  provide  to  Con- 
gress the  Information  that  is  already  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  execathre  agencies 
by  ADCA.  Before  the  SALT  I  talks, 
ACDA  imdertook  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  U.S.  strategic  options  for  the 
benefit  of  the  President  and  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  make  the  same  in- 


formation available  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  and  oversight  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  suc- 
cessful agreements  to  phase  II  of  the 
SALT  talks  have  been  stalemated  be- 
cause of  past  research  and  development 
of  strategic  weapons  which  have  had  a 
profound  eflect  upon  arms  limitation,  I 
speak  here  ."specifically  of  the  multiple 
independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle, 
MIRV. 

In  the  past,  development  of  MIRV  was 
justified  by  some  American  military 
strategists  as  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
American  second-strike  capability  in  the 
face  of  Russian  ABM  deployment.  When 
the  ABM  treaty  was  signed  under  SALT 
I,  limiting  the  use  of  these  defensive 
weapons,  one  might  suppose  the  need 
for  MIRV  was  thereby  removed  and  'a 
MIRV  ban  could  be  agreed  upon.  But 
American  MIRV  development  is  already 
so 'Car  underway  that  it  would  require  a 
major  reversal  of  current  arms  policy  to 
agree  to  its  elimination.  Furthermore, 
since  sufQcient  American  testing  of 
MIRV  has  already  taken  place  to  permit 
deployment,  in  both  land-based  and 
submarine-based  missiles,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  verify  compliance  with 
a  MIRV  ban  without  resort  to  a  verj- 
intrusive  form  of  onsite  inspection.  This 
would  probably  be  unacceptable  to  both 
sides,  certainly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  only  new 
testing  its  own  version  of  MIRV,  it  is 
reluctant  to  agree  to  freezing  of  a  situa- 
tion involving  a  technological  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  face  of  such  apparently  insnrmount- 
al:^  obstacles,  both  sides  appear  to  have 
agreed  i^  ignore  the  MIRV  issue. 

Here  li  a  very  vivid  case  where  tech- 
nological chsuiges  and  new  deploy- 
ments— which  were  pat  into  motion 
sometime  eariler — are  threatenli«  to 
upset  the  very  balance  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  trying  to  maintain  and  sta- 
bntae.  This  is  why  section  2  of  this 
amendment  is  so  necessary.  The  Federal 
Government  must  systematize  evolution 
of  technology  before  Its  effects  become  ir- 
reversable. 

I  hope  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
win  Join  me  today  In  supporting  tliese 
three  amendments.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  be  given  this  new  role  of  Inform- 
ing the  congress  If  we  are  to  play  our 
necessary  part  along  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive In  determining  strategic  arms 
policy  and  arms  control. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yteld? 

Mr.  LEOCWTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  would  point  out  one  matter 
which  I  think  has  been  overiooked  up 
imtll  now.  Last  year  we  created  a  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  which  Is  now 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  KENiiirsT,  and  has  equal 
representation  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  from  the  House  and  Senate  and 
private  Industry.  The  job  of  that  Board 
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Is  to  make  technological  assessments  ol 
major  weapons  systems  or  any  other  de- 
velopment. They  do  this  upon  the  request 
of  any  standing  committee  chairman.  So 
if  we  want  a  technological  assessment  of 
the  impact  of  a  weapons  system,  all  we 
need  to  do  is  ask  Senater  Kennedy  and 
our  former  colleague.  Representative 
Daddario.  and  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  indicate  that,  yes, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
able  to  get  much  of  the  Information  it 
requested.  However,  from  time  to  time 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  had  to  resort  to  "Resolutions 
of  Inquiry"  to  obtain  much  of  the  sensi- 
tive Information  we  have  needed  to  fully 
perform  our  duties. 

That  we  need  amendments  such  as  the 
one  we  have  before  us  today  is  unfortu- 
nate. However,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
if  not  Impossible  to  secure  Information 
from  either  the  Defense  Department  or 
the  State  Department,  and  now  we  are 
faced  with  having  to  dig  and  search  for 
information  which  should  be  readily 
available  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  could,  I  would  be  very  brief,  and 
uncharacteristically  so,  but  I  think  the 
whole  focus  of  this  debate  is  illusion  ver- 
sus reality.  If  the  gentleman  who  speaks 
on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  convey  to  me,  as  a 
former  briefly — tenured  member  of  that 
committee,  that  the  process  there  In- 
volves openness,  that  there  Is  an  effort 
made  to  get  true  discussion  and  true  con- 
troversy taking  place  behind,  for  the 
most  part,  the  closed  doors  of  that  com- 
mittee, he  certainly  does  to  a  degree  go 
at  the  surface  rather  than  what  the  ac- 
tuality \&. 

U  anyone  would  suggest  that  a  variety 
of  administrations,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic,  have  given  the  Congress 
institutionally  enough  information, 
whether  it  be  on  arms  control  or  pesti- 
cides, I  think  agraln  they  are  at  variance 
with  what  the  actuality  is. 

If  someone  suggests  to  me  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  most  of  us  hardly  knows  exists  or 
cannot  define  its  location,  has  an  open 
process  of  arriving  at  decisions,  with 
open  controversy  a  part  of  its  processes, 
I  think  that  is  at  variance  with  reality. 

All  we  are  working  for  \a  a  means  to 
give  the  Congress  a  piece  of  this  action. 
It  is  that  simple.  We  are  not  asking  for 
more  money  or  anything  that  would 
straitjacket  the  Executive.  We  are  say- 
ing that  Congress  should  get  involved  in 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
and  we  should  make  sensible  Judionents, 
and  for  the  purpoee  of  making  tbooe  de- 
terminations the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  league  vrtth  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices or  other  committees  that  have  a 
slice  of  this  action  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  should  get  this 
information,  but  Just  saj^ng  it  will  not 
suffice.  We  need  to  pass  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  stronp;  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  associate  myself  with  the  words 
spoken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  move  to  strike  the 
necessary  number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairperson,  or  should  I  say 
Madam  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  for  the  rea- 
son among  a  number  of  other  things 
that  it  calls  upon  the  Director  of  the 
alleged  Arms  Control  and  Disarmement 
Agency  to  do  certain  things.  If  we  want 
information  concerning  negotiations  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  we  ought  to  substitute  the  name 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
for  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 

He  is  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment authority  these  days.  But  what  I 
arose  to  talk  about  was  the  $10,100,000 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  I  do  not  know  for  how  many 
years  we  have  been  appropriating  $10 
million  for  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment, and  as  the  years  go  by,  there  is  less 
arms  control  and  no  disarmament.  We 
never  have  had  any  disarmament  that  I 
know  anything  about.  What  is  this  aU 
about? 

We  could  have  had  three  or  four  ofB- 
cials  plus  a  small  staff  and  given  them 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year,  instead 
of  $10  million,  and  gotten  Just  as  much 
by  way  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
as  we  have  with  $10  million  a  year  for 
so  many  years. 

This  is  my  criticism  of  this  bill;  the 
spending  of  $10  million  a  year  for  al- 
leged control  and  disarmament  and  we 
are  getting  neither. 

There  was  read  to  the  House  an  hour 
or  so  ago  a  message  from  on  high,  the 
President's  message  to  Congress,  calling 
for  more  than  $5  billion  of  foreign  aid 
and  a  substantial  part  of  that  is  for  arms 
and  credit  sales  of  arms  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  are  probably  the  biggest  arms 
peddler  around  the  world  today.  I  know 
we  are  the  biggest  arms  peddler  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  President  calls  for,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  supply  arms  to  three 
or  four  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and 
yet  we  here  today  are  about  to  vote  an- 
other $10  million  for  alleged  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament.  It  is  one  of  the 
biggest  frauds  known  to  mankind. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Biadam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  share  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  with  the  gentleman. 
I  think  we  are  spending  too  much  and 


that  we  are  extending  ourselves  to  be- 
come an  arms  supplier  around  the  world. 

I  would  say  in  respect  to  thi.s  minuscule 
$10  million,  which  Is  hardly  1 -day's  In- 
terest on  the  expenditure  for  strategic 
weapons 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  make  it 
any  less  than  $10  million,  does  it? 

Mr.  PHASER.  No;  but  let  me  say  with 
respect  to  arms  control  agreements,  v.e 
did  save  several  billion  dollars  in  avoid- 
ing construction  of  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  systems.  That  several  billion  dol- 
lars saved  is  a  long  way  to  go,  but  that 
makes  the  $10  million,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  worthwhile  investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
the  disarmament  control  and  arms  con- 
trol saved  this  money? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Well,  the  principal 
negotiator.  Mr.  Gerard  Smith,  provided 
a  backup  and  provided  the  research  with 
a  highly  respected  team  led  by  the  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  less.  If  we  got  any  kind  of  a 
worthwhile  agreement,  we  bought  it  witli 
millions  or  billions  and  the  gentleman 
well  knows  it.  That  is  exactly  what  goes 
on  in  the  foreign  handout  program. 

We  buy  our  way  around  the  world 
with  arms  and  with  cash  and  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  It.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  have  got  to  stop  and  this  is  a 
good  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  Chainnan,  we 
are  considering  the  extension  of  an 
agency  whose  purpose  for  existing  Is 
highly  questionable.  In  1961  Congress 
passed  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  creating  the  ACDA.  This 
agency  and  its  personnel  are  dedicated  to 
disarmament  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
Eire  so  zealous  in  pursuing  their  goals 
that  they  have  advocated  unilateral 
moves  by  the  United  States  which  would 
gut  our  strategic  nuclear  derrent  and 
gravely  endanger  our  national  security. 

However,  what  concerns  me  most  is 
that  the  ACDA  has  had  the  responsibility 
for  developing  positions  for  the  United 
States  in  the  SALT  negotiations,  and 
they  have  been  very  Influential  in  this 
regard  in  the  past.  I  see  grave  danger  in 
allowing  an  agency  so  dedicated  to  dis- 
armament at  any  price  to  conduct  or 
influence  negotiations  so  important  to 
our  security  and  the  well-being  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  sense  in  fund- 
ing an  organization  whose  value  is  ques- 
tionable and  whose  duties  in  the  current 
SALT  negotiations  can  be  performed 
better  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Finally,  It  Ls  my  opinion  that  the  philoso- 
phy represented  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  trapping  the  United  States 
into  an  agreement  that  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  a  50  percent  advantage  in  niun- 
bers  of  delivery  vehicles,  thus  locking  us 
into  second  place,  and  allows  them  to 
maintain  a  permanent  first-strike  capa- 
bility for  blackmail  purposes.  Conse- 
quently. I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


RXCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  239, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Ad&ms 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Uas8. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cough!  In 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dent 
Donohue 
Drln&n 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Baiunan 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  K.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuUer 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 


[Roll  No.   176] 

AYES— 152 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
F\ilton 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
"Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lepgett 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Luken 
McDade 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


,  N.Y. 


NOES— 239 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 

Collins,  Ter,/ 
Conable^-"^ 
Conlau 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  8.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  AIs. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Plndley 


Nat  Cher 

Nedzl 

Ni.t 

Obey 

OHara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Pepper 

Pike 

Podell 

Rangel 

Rees 

ReuES 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Seiberiing 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


N.J. 


Fish 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Glaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrafaan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Johnfion,  Calll 

.  Passman 

Johnson,  Colo 

Parris 

Steele 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patten 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pettis 

Stratton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Peyser 

StubMefield 

Kemp 

Poage 

Stuckey 

Ketchum 

Powell,  Ohio 

Symms 

King 

Preyer 

Talcott 

Kluczynskl 

Price,  m. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Kuykendall 

Price,  Tex. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Lagomarsino 

Pritchard 

Teague 

Landgrebe 

Qulllen 

Thomson,  Wis 

Landrum 

Rallsback 

Thone 

Latta 

Randall 

To  well,  Nev. 

Lent 

Rarick 

Treen 

Litton 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Lett 

RinaJdo 

Veysey 

Lujan 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

McClory 

Robinson,  Va. 

Walsh 

McCloskey 

Rogers 

Wampler 

McCollister 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Ware 

McEwen 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

White 

McFall 

Rose 

Whitehurst 

McKinney 

Rousselot 

Whltten 

Madigan 

Runnels 

Widnall 

Mahon 

Ruppe 

Wiggins 

Mallary 

Ruth 

Williams 

Maraziti 

Sandman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sarasln 

Wilson, 

Martin,  N.C. 

Satterfield 

Charles  H., 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Scherle 

Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Schneebeli 

Wilson, 

Mayne 

Sebelius 

Charles,  Tex 

Michel 

Shipley 

Winn 

Miller 

Shoup 

Wr:ght 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Shriver 

Wyatt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Shuster 

wydler 

MizeU 

Slkes 

Wylie 

Mollohan 

Skubitz 

Wyman 

Montgomery 

Slack 

Young,  Ala.'ka 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Calif. 

Snyder 

Young,  ni. 

Murtha 

Spence 

Young,  Tex. 

Nelsen 

Stanton, 

Zion 

Nichols 

J.  WUliam 

Zwach 

OBrien 

Steed 

NOT  VOTING— 42 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Uyers 

Blatnlk 

Haley 

Patman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Quie 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hfebert 

Reid 

Clark 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Collins,  ni. 

Hosmer 

Riegle 

Davis,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Kazen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Diggs 

McCormack 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dingell 

MeSpadden 

Stokes 

Gettys 

Maim 

Symington 

Gray 

Milford 

Young,  S.C. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recordfd.        . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

There  being  no  further  amendments, 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Miss  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursusuit  to  House  Resolution  1009,  she 
reported  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Ilie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKIER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tine  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-<k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  12799)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  628.  SURVIVING  SPOUSE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AN- 
NUITIES \VITHOUT  REDUCTION  IN 
PRINCIPAL  ANNUmES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1010  and  ask  for  it.? 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H  Res.  1010 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thnt 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Conuniite-e 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Ur.ion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  628)  :o 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  Stntes 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction 
made,  In  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spou-^e 
with  an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
annuitant  is  not  married.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice now  printed  in  the  bOl  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-mLnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  a.nd 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  m 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee 'Of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit  with   or   without   instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta  1,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1010 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  S.  628,  a  biU  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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House  Resolution  1010  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Pof^t  Office  and  Civil  Service  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
tiic  pui-pose  of  amendment. 

S.  628  provides  for  an  automatic  an- 
nuity to  the  surviving  s[)ouse  of  a  future 
civil  service  retiree  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  retiring  employee's  annuity. 
It  provides  for  a  recomputation  of  the 
annuity  of  a  current  retiree  -so  as  to 
eliminate  the  reduction  in  annuity  which 
the  retuee  had  elected  in  order  to  pro- 
vide his  spouse  a  survivor  annuity.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  automatic  annuity  to 
the  spouse  of  a  current  retiree  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity,  or  failed  to 
pi'ovide  an  annuity  for  his  surviving 
spouse.  S.  628  also  provides  that  the  basic 
annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse  shall 
equal  55  percent  of  the  retiree's  single 
rate  of  aruiuity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  uige  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1010  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  S.  628. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  hke  to  tell  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross),  that  this  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate;  so  In  2 
successive  days  we  have  had  straight 
open  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  628,  the  surviving 
spouse  civil  service  retirement  annuities 
without  reduction  In  principal  annuities 
bill.  Is  House  Resolution  1010.  This  Is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
In  addition,  the  rule  makes  the  commit- 
tee substitute  in  order  as  an  original  bill 
for'nhe  purpose  of  amendment. 

Thla  bill.  8.  628,  does  four  things: 

First.  It  eliminates  the  reduction  in  an- 
nuity that  a  civil  service  retiree  takes  lu 
order  to  provide  a  siu-vivor  benefit  for  a 
spouse.  Under  existing  law,  a  retiring  em- 
ployee must  take  a  reduction  In  his  an- 
nuity of  2»4  percent  of  the  first  $3,600, 
and  10  percent  of  the  annuity  over 
$3,600,  In  order  to  provide  an  annuity  for 
his  survivor  which  Is  55  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  annuity. 

Second,  this  bill  prospectively  restores 
the  full  single  life  annuity  for  any  al- 
ready retired  armuitant  whose  benefit 
had  been  reduced  to  provide  survivor  an- 
nuity fOT  a  spouse. 

Third.  S.  268  provides  an  annuity  to 
the  spouse  of  a  retiree  who  did  not  pro- 
vide an  annuity  for  his  surviving  spouse. 

Fourth,  this  bill  provides  that  the  basic 
amiuity  for  the  surviving  spouse  will  be 
55  percent  of  the  retiree's  annuity,  even 
in  cases  where  surviving  spouse  is  pres- 
ently receiving  less  than  55  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  increase  the  unfunded  liability 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  by 
$5,850,000,000.  Annual  appropriations  of 
$362,000,000  per  year  for  30  years  would 
be  required  to  amortize  this  amount.  This 
bill  Includes  Congressmen. 

TTie  committee  report  contains  letters 
from  the  ClTil  Service  Commission  and 
from  the  OMB  opposing  this  bill  becau.se 
of  it.s  cost  and  inflationary  impact. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  MAUTUt ) . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  explained,  this  is 
a  fiscally  Irresponsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  Increases  the  amount  of  benefits 
paid  not  only  to  civil  service  employees 
who  are  retired  at  the  present  time  and 
who  retire  In  future  years,  but  it  Is  also 
retroactive  to  civil  service  employees  who 
have  retired  in  past  years  and  are  still 
living,  and  who  still  have  wives,  if  they 
have  taken  a  reduced  amount  in  their 
benefits  so  that  their  wives  could  partici- 
pate In  those  benefits. 

In  these  cases — and  mo.*;!  retirements 
are  taken  on  the  basis  of  protection  of 
the  wife — It  will  Increase  the  amount  of 
retirement  benefits  by  almost  10  percent. 
It  does  not  provide  that  the  civil  service 
employees  nor  the  Members  of  Congress 
pay  additional  amounts  into  the  retire- 
ment fund,  as  should  be  provided  for.  It 
simply  says  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  pay  for  this 
deficit  that  will  exist  In  the  fund  over 
the  period  of  the  next  30  years. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  a  couple  of  other  bills  which 
have  passed  this  body  but  which  fortu- 
nately have  not  yet  passed  the  other 
body. 

Last  September  we  had  before  us 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  H.R.  9281. 
a  bill  providing  retirement  benefits  for 
certain  law  enforcement  and  firefightlng 
personnel.  According  to  the  report  on 
this  bUl,  H.R.  9281  would  further  un- 
fund  the  retirement  benefit  funds  to  the 
tune  of  $6^4  million,  and  that  legislation 
provided  that  $41.1  million  would  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  the  next  30  years 
to  make  up  this  deficit,  or  a  total  over 
the  30-year  period  of  $1,233,000,000. 

Then  last  December,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  another  bill  here.  HH.  673.  a  blU  to 
provide  for  retirement  benefits  for  cer- 
tain law  enforcement  and  firefightlng 
personnel.  The  unfunded  liability  was 
$2.7  billion,  or  $172  million  over  30  years, 
for  a  total  of  $5,160,000  on  that  bill. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  Is  go- 
ing to  take  an  appropriation  from  the 
taxpayer's  pockets  of  $362  million  a  year 
for  30  years  to  make  up  the  unfunded 
balance  of  $10,860,000,000. 

If  we  add  up  the  three  bills  that  have 
come  out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  since  last  September 
In  respect  to  Increasing  retirement  bene- 
fits, we  have  a  total  of  $17,253,000,000 
that  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  up  in 
30  equal  Installments  over  the  next  30 
years.  That  is  $17 '4  bUlion  over  the  next 
30  years.  There  Ls  no  rhyme  nor  reason 
why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  consider  legLslatlon  of  this  type 
which  Ls  so  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  it  will  af- 
fect every  single  Member  of  this  body 
when  he  or  she  retires  from  this  Con- 
gress. It  will  increase  your  retirement 
benefits  almost  10  percent  If  a  Member 
takes  the  option  of  providing  benefits 
for  his  spouse.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  things 


we  are  voting  for  this  afternoon.  It  is 
retroactive  for  every  single  civil  service 
employee  who  has  retired  in  the  United 
States  in  past  years,  providing  they  have 
taken  this  reduction  because  they  want 
additional  benefits  to  their  spouse  if 
so.Ticthing  happens  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  Is  this,  that  the 
jire.'jent  law  provides  for  Increased  bcr.e- 
fits  based  on  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  retired  civil  service  employees 
and  also  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  retired;  so  the  increase  in  the  in- 
flationary spiral  we  have  had  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  these  people 
who  retire  are  automatically  taken  care 
of,  because  their  retirement  benefits  in- 
crease as  the  cost  of  Uving  increases. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  defeated 
today. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  some 
sex  appeal  attached  to  this  bill  and  tliat 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  probably 
go  merrily  on  their  way,  as  they  did  last 
year  in  both  September  and  December, 
In  approvrlng  two  other  fiscally  Irrespon- 
sible bills  in  regard  to  retirement  and  will 
probably  go  along  that  path  this  after- 
noon and  vote  for  this  fiscally  uTespon- 
slble  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared tohave  It. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quonom  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  363,  nays  30. 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  38,  as 
follov.'s: 

[Roll  No.   177] 
TEAS— 363 


.^bdtior 

Blester 

Butler 

Abzug 

BinKhatn 

Byron 

Adams 

BOK(;s 

tamp 

Addabbo 

Bo.and 

Carney.  Oh'.o 

Alexander 

BoIUni; 

Carter 

An  iirson. 

Bowen 

Caiey,  Tex. 

C.lllf. 

Brademn^ 

Ci'derberg 

AndcTSOZi,  111. 

Biased 

("haniberlain 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bray 

C'happell 

Andrews, 

Breaux 

Oark 

.N.  Uak. 

Breckinridge 

Ciausen. 

Aniumzio 

BrlnUley 

DonU. 

Archer 

Brooks 

Clay 

Arends 

Broomfleld 

Cleveland 

Armstrong 

Brotzman 

Cocbran 

Ai-hley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohen 

Badlllo 

Brown.  Ohio 

Collins.  Tex. 

Bafalis 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Conable 

Baker 

BroyhlU,  V*. 

Conlan 

Baumaii 

Burgener 

Conte 

Beard 

Burke.  Cfclir. 

Conyerb 

Bell 

Burke,  Fl«. 

Corman 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mas*. 

Colter 

BerRland 

Burlewm.  Tex. 

Coiighlln 

BevlU 

Burllson,  ^lo. 

Cronln 

B;aK'jl 

Burton 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan        Jordan 
Daniel,  Robert   Karth 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
DanlelEon 


Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  a«rza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Bfd. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 


Edwards,  Calif.  McEwen 


Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 


McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrls 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Passman 
Heckler,  Mass.    Patten 
Heinz 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

mcks 

HUlls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  OUa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 


Ashbrook 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Crane 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Hogers 

NAYS— 30 

Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 

Plynt 


Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slirlver  - 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Slratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

TTaxler 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WlLson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Dl. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Frelinghuysen 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Johnson,  Colo. 


Land  grebe 

Latta 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Nelsen 


Powell,  Ohio  Taylor,  Mo. 

QuUlen  Ware 

Rarick  Whltten 

Housselot  Wyman 

Stanton,  Zwach 

J.  William 
Symms 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Collier  SebelluB 

NOT  VOTING— 38 


Aspin 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patman 

Barrett 

Haley 

Pickle 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Qule 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Rhodes 

Buchanan 

Hollfield 

Rlegle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hosmer 

Roblson,  NY 

Chlsholm 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Collins,  ni. 

Kazen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dellenback 

McSpadden 

Slkes 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Milford 

Stokes 

Getty  s 

Myers 

Young,  S.C. 

Gray 

Nichols 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced   the   follov.ing 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Kazen, with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11321,  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OI^ 
FICERS'  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1056  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.   1056 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideralon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1 1321 )  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  pub- 
lic safety  officers  who  die  In  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 4  of  said  bill  for  failure  to  cwnply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqtially 
mvlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,   the   Committee  shall 


rise  and  report  the  Wll  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  psissage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Anderson\  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

IMr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1056 
P'  ovides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
rier.eral  debate  on  H.R.  11321.  the  Public 
Safety  Officer's  Benefits  Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  1056  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  4  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representative? — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill — are  waived. 

H.R.  11321  provides  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  depen- 
dents of  pubhc  safety  oflBcers  who  die 
as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a 
personal  injury  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

In  1973,  a  total  of  131  local,  county, 
and  State  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  performance  of  duty  as  the 
result  of  felonious  criminal  action.  In 
the  12  years  between  1961  and  1973,  790 
firefighters  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
House  of  unanimous  consent  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress.  But  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  pre- 
vented House  consideration  of  a  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  and  earnestly 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
1056  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  and 
debate  H.R.  11321.  which  ofifers  Federal 
aid  to  the  dependents  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  of  States, 
counties,  and  local  governments  who 
lose  their  lives  in  performance  of  their 
hazardous  duties.  It  will  show  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  country  for  the  noble 
sacrifice  these  men  make. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  certainly  sup- 
port this  measure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  described,  but  the 
question  that  I  want  to  ask  is  that  I 
notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
said  that  State,  cotmty,  and  municipal 
law  enforcement  officers  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Does  that  mean  that  Federal  law  en-  • 
forcement    officers    are    excluded    from 
the  bill? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  TTiat  is  correct. 
It  was  brought  up  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  that  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  by  and 
large,  in  the  opinion  of  that  committee, 
are  adequately  taken  care  of  so  far  as 
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Denefits  for  tlie  dependents  of  such  Fed- 
eral officers  are  concerned  who  may  lose 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  So  that  tlils  bill  does  not  include 
tlie  beneficiaries  of  Federal  law,enforce- 
nient  officers. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  They  are  tuken  care  of 
by  other  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  might  add  that  they 
do  not  have  similar  death  benefits  that 
the  gentleman  has  just  described,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that 
they  are  taken  care  of  other  than  by 
their  retirement  benefits.  So  it  just  seems 
to  me  that,  while  I  support  the  measure, 
as  I  indicated  before,  that  we  have  left 
the  Federal  officers  out.  I  do  not  see  the 
difference  between  a  Federal  officer  who 
gets  klUed  during  the  course  of  liis  duty, 
or  a  State,  county  or  municipal  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  tliat  Congress  had  made 
adequate  provision  for  the  survivors  of 
such  Federal  officers  as  may  lose  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  that  this 
was  not  true  Insofar  as  State,  county, 
and  local  communities  generally  provide 
for  their  law  enforcement  officers. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentle-man. 
but  there  is  no  provLsion  that  I  know 
of  for  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  S  icaker.  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urcre  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1056  that  does  provide 
for  an  open  nile  for  the  consideration 
under  I  hour  of  general  debate  of  H.R. 
11321.  the  Public  Safety  Officer's  Benefits 
Act  of  1974. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Pepper)  I,  too.  find  a  partic- 
ular pleasure  this  afternoon  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  and  subse- 
quently a  favorable  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tion itself,  because  this  bill,  which  would 
provide  a  $50,000  Federal  pajrment  to  the 
survivors  of  certain  public  safety  offi- 
cers who  die  as  the  direct  and  proximate 
result  of  personal  injury  sustained  in  the 
Une  of  duty,  is  nearly  identical  to  H.R. 
1 173  which  I  introduced  in  this  Congress 
on  the  9th  of  January  1973,  and  similar 
to  another  bill  which  I  Introduced  in  an 
earlier  Congress. 

"•  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  meri- 
torious legislation  merely  because  my 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
comparable  legislation,  because  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  this  House  have 
joined  In  sponsoring  this  legislation.  But 
the  necessity  for  It  was  driven  home  to 
me  in  a  particularly  poignant  way. 

Jiist  a  month  ago.  last  month,  very 
tragically  a  28-year-old  sheriff's  detec- 
tive, Michael  Maybome.  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  suspected  bank  robber  whom 
he  was  pursuing.  leaving  as  his  survivors 
a  wife  and  two  small  chfldren.  He  hap* 


pened  to  be  the  second  Winnebago 
County  law  enforcement  officer,  which  is 
my  home  county,  thus  to  be  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty  In  Just  ttie  last  2  years,  the 
previous  victim  having  been  a  28-year- 
old  Rockford  policeman.  Charles  J.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  shot  and  killed  likewise. 
while  lie  was  attempting  to  question  a 
robbery  suspect,  and  who  hkcwise  left  a 
widow  and  two  small  children. 

I  realize  that  there  are  men  of  con- 
.•;riencr  in  this  House  who  oppose  this 
legislation  wiio  will  argue  that  this  is 
proi>erly  a  function  of  local  Rovernment. 
and  yet,  as  I  have  studied  the  report  and 
the  information  available  on  tliis  bill,  I 
find  that  there  are  almost  half  of  the 
States  tliat  provide  no  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors of  Public  Safety  Officers.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  States  and  municipali- 
ties do  provide  payments  or  some  form 
of  insurance  plan.  if»-manv  cases  those 
insurance  programs  provide  as  little  as 
$2,000  in  benefits  to  the  widow  and  the 
survivors  of  police  officers  and  firemen 
who  are  killed  in  tlie  line  of  duty. 

I  think,  given  the  statistics  recited  a 
few  minutes  earhcr  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  between  1961 
an^  1973  a  total  of  1,002  officers  died  as  a 
result  of  injuries  sustained  during  the 
performance  of  duty,  there  is  a  clear 
moral  responsibility  that  resides  in  us  to 
recognize  in  some  appropriate  and  I 
think  not  extravagant  way  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  have  to  provide  some  com- 
pensation to  the  widows  and  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  men  who  daily  rLsk  their  lives 
for  us  in  protecting  and  upholding  the 
laws  of  our  land. 

So  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  meritorious  legislation,  and  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  legislation  which  it  makes  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
sentlaman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
plca-ed  to  yield  to  tiie  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  was  looking  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  my  friend  (Mr.  Latta)  to  remind 
him.  as  he  reminded  me.  that  the  last 
>  rule  we  had  was  one  of  two  open  rules  in 
succession  considered  by  the  House. 
The  string  ran  out  fast,  because  the  third 
one  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
en  Rules  has  wiiivers  of  points  of  order. 
I  simply  wanted  to  remind  him  that  the 
great  record  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did  not  last  long. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  were  he 
here,  could  adequately  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  but  In  his  absence 
temporarily  from  the  floor  let  me  sug- 
gest that  a  waiver  in  this  case  of  claue  4. 
rule  XXI  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  tliat 
section  4  of  the  bill  does  provide  author- 
ity for  the  transfer  of  funds  from  ex- 
isting programs  to  the  new  program.  As 
I  understand  It  this  new  program,  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of 
1974,  will  be  administered  as  a  program 
under  the  LEAA,  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Admlnistraticm,  and  tech- 
nically this  particular  provision  in  the 
bill  does  constitute  an  appropriation  of 
funds  to  a  new  purpose  and  thereby 
neces.';itate  a  waiver  of  clause  4.  rule 
XXI,  but  that  is  the  only  waiver  that  is 
provided  for  under  tliis  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11321.  the  Public  Safety  Officers 
Bencnts  Act  of  1974.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  $50,000  Federal  payment  to  the 
survivors  of  certain  public  safety  officers 
who  die  as  the  direct  and  proximate  re- 
.sult  of  a  personal  injury  sustained  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  bill  is  nearly  identical 
to  H.R.  1473  which  I  hitroduced  on  Jan- 
u.iry  9,  1973.  and  H.R.  15265  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress.  In  the  last 
Co!v::rcss  both  the  House  and  Senate 
h..d  pa.<;scd  such  legislation,  but  time  ran 
(lit  before  the  conference  report  could 
lie  adopted.  I  am  therefore  encouraged 
I)v  the  fact  that  v.c  are  taking  early  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  in  this  final  session  of 
th  -  DCd  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th.?  record  of  public 
.•'afetv  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
has  been  a  most  tragic  one.  Last  year, 
131  officers  were  killed,  an  increase  of 
19  over  the  previous' year.  And,  In  the 
fir.'-t  2  months  of  this  year  alone,  some 
1.3  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed. 
In  addition,  between  1960  and  1970,  it 
is  estimated  that  some  790  firefighters 
have  been  kUIcd  in  the  Une  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  risks  which  our  law 
enforcement  officers  confront  daily  was 
brought  tragically  liome  last  March  15 
in  my  home  community  of  Rockford. 
II!.,  when  a  23-year-old  Sheriff's  detec- 
tive. Michael  Maybome.  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  suspected  bank  robber.  May- 
borne  left  behind  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. He  was  the  second  Winnebago 
County  law  enforcement  officer  to  be 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  last  2 
years.  On  June  1,  1972,  a  28-year-oId 
Rockford  pohceman.  Charles  J.  Williams 
was  shot  and  killed  while  attempting  to 
question  a  robbery  stispect.  He  too  left 
behind  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  nre 
considering  today  recognizes  that  many 
States  do  not  provide  death  benefits  for 
the  survivors  of  public  safety  officers,  but 
It  al.so  recognizes  our  societa^'s  clear 
moral  responsibility  to  provide  some 
compensation  for  the  famlUes  of  those 
who  do  daily  risk  their  lives  on  our  be- 
half. Under  the  heading  of  "public  safety 
officers,"  the  coverage  of  this  bill  ex- 
tends to  reserve  and  professional  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  well  as  volunteer 
and  professional  firemen.  "Law  enforce- 
ment officers"  under  this  bill  includes 
policemen,  correctional  officers,  piison 
guards,  probation  and  parole  officers,  rs 
well  as  officers  involved  in  programs  re- 
lating to  juvenile  delinquency  or  narco'.ic 
addiction. 

The  legislation  covers  such  individuals 
if  their  death  stems  from  exposure  to 
criminal  activity,  specifically,  from  in- 
juries sustained  while  engaged  In  crime 
prevention,  as  well  as  apprehending,  pro- 
tecting or  guarding  suspects,  prisoners 
or  material  witnesses.  For  volunteer  and 
profesETlonal  firemen,  the  coverage  ap- 
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plies  if  tlrtfir  death  occurs  while  actually 
and  directly  engaged  in  fighting  fires. 
The  legislation  is  retrocative  to  October 
11,  1972,  and  the  estimated  retroactive 
cost  is  $26.2  milUon.  The  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  per  fiscal  year  is  $17.5  mUhon. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to   the    gentleman    from   Illinois    iMr. 

p^DLEY)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  I  urged  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention meeting  in  Chicago  to  establish  a 
fund  to  aid  the  survivors  of  pohce  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Later 
that  same  year  I  urged  Federal  fiuid- 
ing.  The  proposal  was  very  similar  to 
the  tme  before  the  House  today,  which 
provides  $50,000  to  surviving  depend- 
ents of  public  safety  officers  who  die  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

I  spoke  to  the  Legion  for  10  minutes, 
beginning  by  stating  that  during  the 
course  of  my  speech,  40  major  crimes 
would  be  committed,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  convention,  a  police  officer 
would  die  in  the  line  of  duty. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  10  years  ago. 

We  face  the  cold  fact  that  the  nimiber 
of  law  enforcement  officers  cut  down 
while  protecting  their  fellow  citizens  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  10 
years.  In  addition,  firemen,  as  well  as  po- 
hce officers,  are  under  attack. 

We  have  before  us  a  biU  to  insure  that 
the  famihes  of  those  men  will  be  given 
the  help  and  support  of  the  community 
they  seek  to  serve. 

The  policemen  and  firemen  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  face  possible  violence  each 
day  they  report  for  duty.  As  a  Nation,  we 
owe  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
they  form  the  main  buffer  between  our 
personal  security  and  the  lawless  ele- 
ments of  society.  They  stand  between 
us  and  fear,  violence,  and  death. 

The  problems  public  safety  officers 
face  are  far  greater  than  they  were  10 
years  ago  whoi  I  urged  the  American 
Legion  to  imdertake  this  project.  The 
likellbood  that  pollcsnen  will  die  from 
Injuries  sustained  has  grown  substan- 
tially over  those  years.  So  too  has  the 
need  for  a  coounitment  from  us  to  the 
well-being  of  their  survivors. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  reach  out  to  the 
public  safety  officers  in  this  land.  Let  us 
give  them  support.  And  let  us  Insure 
that  the  families  of  these  brave  men 
have  ft' secure  financial  base,  should  the 
lives  they  dedicate  to  our  service  be 
taken. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  measure 
has  come  to  the  fiioor  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it,  as  I  luged  my  fel- 
low Legionnaires  to  support  a  similar 
proposal  almost  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Iflr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  request  for  Ume  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEETER.  Mr.  SpeaJEV ,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SURVIVING  SPOUSE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES  WITH- 
OUT FIEDUCTION  IN  PRINCIPAL 
ANNUITIES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  628)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
annuity  reduction  made,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  surviving  spouse  with  an  armiiity, 
during  periods  when  the  annuitant  is 
not  married. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrtTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  btU  S.  628,  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Waldie) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  C&Ufomia  (Mr.  Waldue)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself   such  time   as   I  may   consume 
for  the   purpose   of   simimaijzing   the 
major  provisions  of  the  legislation  under 
consideration. 

The  civil  service  retirement  law  pro- 
vides two  types  of  annuity  upon  a  mar- 
ried employee's  retirement,  a  single  life 
benefit  or  a  reduced  benefit  with  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  paysUsle  to  the  spouse.  The 
law  automatically  grants  the  retiring 
employee  a  reduced  annuity  with  sur- 
vivor benefit  unless  he  elects  to  receive 
the  full,  single  life  rate  without  an  an- 
nuity for  the  surviving  spouse. 

While  the  survivorship  option  original- 
ly required  a  full  actuarial  reduction 
in  annuity,  it  has  been  amended  over 
the  years  to  decrease  the  annuity  re- 
duction cost  to  the  retiring  employee. 
Tlie  present  reduction  formula,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  12  years, 
is  2V4  percent  of  the  annuity  which  does 
not  exceed  $3,600,  plus  10  percent  of  the 
aimuity  in  excess  of  $3,600.  The  same 
reduction  factors  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  chooses  to  use  <mly  a 
porticRi  of  his  full  annuity  uptm  which 
to  base  a  survivor  benefit. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  repeal:  First,  the  existing  re- 
quirement al  reducing  a  retiree's  annuity 
in  order  to  provide  a  benefit  for  the 
surviving  spouse;  second,  the  authority 
whereby  the  retiree  may  provide  a  sur- 
vivor benefit  less  than  that  predicated 
upon  bis  full  rate  of  annuity,  and  third, 
the  provision  whereby  he  may  deny  his 
spouse  any  benefit  whatsoever. 


This  legislation  also  provides  that  tlie 
annuity  of  a  person  already  retired  and 
receiving  a  reduced  t)enefit  for  sur\-ivor 
purposes  will  be  recomputed  to  elimi- 
nate the  penalty  imposed  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  His  annuity  would  be  re- 
computed, as  of  the  uate  of  enactment, 
to  restore  the  full,  single  life  rate,  to- 
gether with  any  applicable  cost-of-living 
adjustments  and  statutory  increases  au- 
thorized heretofore.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
extend  to  those  persons  presently  on  the 
retirement  roils  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded by  the  bill  to  those  who  retire 
subsequently  to  its  effective  date. 

In  addition,  while  the  bill  docs  net 
ciian^e  the  current  provision  of  law 
wliicli  giants  the  surviving  spouse  a 
benefit  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  re- 
tiree's single  life  rate  of  annuity,  it  does 
provide  for  increasing  to  the  same  55- 
percent  level  the  benefit  of  a  survivor 
annuitant  whose  basic  annuity  is  less 
than  55  percent  of  the  retirees  single 
hie  rate.  Irrespective  of  the  law  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  employee's  retirement, 
the  survivors  basic  annuity  will  be  re- 
determined, if  necessary,  and  paid  in  an 
amount  equaling  55  percent  of  the  sin- 
gle life  rate  of  the  deceased  employee's 
or  retiree's  annuity,  plus  the  apphcable 
intervening  percentage  adjustments. 
Tlius,  all  surviving  spouses'  benefits  will 
he  paid  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
bill  for  future  survivor  annuitants. 

One  final  significant  provision  of  S. 
628  is  a  provision  which  vests  entitlement 
to  survivor  annuity  in  a  limited  number 
of  spouses  who  presently  have  no  poten- 
tial annuity  eHgibility.  These  are  the 
spouses  of  individuals  who  retired  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago — before  October  1,  1956, 
in  particular — when  the  law  either  pro- 
hibited them  from  providing  survivor 
protection  or  when  the  reduction  costs 
were  so  substantial  as  to  make  it  econom- 
ically impractical  for  them  to  provide 
survivor  protection.  However,  such  new 
sui-vivor  rights  would  be  restricted  to  the 
spouses  of  retirees  who  die  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  incremental  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment system's  unfunded  liabihty  created 
by  this  legislation  would  approximate 
$5.85  bilUon.  Under  the  automatic  fiud- 
ing  mechanism  of  the  system,  such 
amoimt  would  be  amortized  by  annual 
appioprlati(»is  of  $362  million  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  30  years  after  enacfanent. 
The  normal  cost  of  the  system  would  be 
increased  by  0.37  percent  of  payix^. 

Since  the  current  contribution  rate  ex- 
ceeds present  normal  cost  by  almost  1 
percent  of  payroll,  the  added  normal 
costs  of  approximately  one-third  of  1 
percent  Is  weU  within  the  1  percent  lee- 
way we  now  have,  and  would  not  require 
any  increase  in  the  present  contribution 
rate. 

In  fact,  the  system  is  currently  receiv- 
ing income  from  employee-agency  con- 
tributions of  about  $270  mlllkm  per  year 
In  excess  of  that  needed  to  fully  finance 
tiie  presently  estimated  normal  eost  of 
13.14  percent  of  payroll.  llMse  excess 
contributions  have,  over  the  past  4  years. 
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increased  the  fund's  assets  by  almost  $1 
biUion. 

Notwithstanding  the  0.37  percent  of 
licreased  normal  cost  of  this  bill,  rep- 
ipesentlng  $116  million  annually,  the  In- 
x>me  from  employee-agency  contribu- 
tions will  still  exceed  the  new  normal  cost 
by  almost  one-half  percent — 0.49  per- 
cent to  be  precise — in  an  annual  amount 
of  $154  million.  Thus,  the  net  cost  of 
these  amendments  will  be  $208  million 
rather  than  $362  million,  as  estimated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  S.  628,  was  approved 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement  and  Employee  Bene- 
fits and  ordered  reported  to  the  House 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
It  represents  the  first  major  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  civil  service  retirement  law, 
affecting  the  vast  majority  of  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants,  to  be  con- 
sidered since  1969.  Its  merit  is  demon- 
strated by  the  bipartisan  support  it 
received  whUe  under  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

I  urge  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body  to  join  in  that  unanimous  effort  by 
giving  this  legislation  your  overwhelm- 
ing support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  indicates,  it  was  ordered 
reported  from  committee  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  I  did  not  oppose  the  motion  to 
report  the  bill  even  though  I  now  intend 
to  vote  against  final  passage  in  the  House. 
I  would  Uke  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
both  actions. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses,  quite  a 
procession  of  bills  have  left  our  commit- 
tee and  come  to  the  floor — several  of 
which  have  been  enacted — that  have 
nibbled  away  in  bits  and  pieces  at  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  granting 
special  benefits  to  selected  classes  of  em- 
ployees. 

Hazardous-duty  retirement,  special 
benefits  for  firefighters,  customs  and  im- 
migration inspectors,  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, and  the  bill  to  set  up  minimum 
annuities  are  Just  a  few. 

These  bills  have  all  been  costly,  with 
a  profound  effect  both  on  normal  costs 
and  unfunded  liabilities.  Yet  they  have 
been  of  benefit  to  only  the  specific,  se- 
lected groups  Involved.  S.  628,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee, wa6  cast  in  this  same  mold.  It 
would  have  benefited  only  those  retirees 
v,hose  marriages  terminated,  for  what- 
ever reason,  after  retirement. 

Over  the  years  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed these  special  interest  bills,  and  on 
several  occasions  publicly  urged  that  a 
fuU  and  complete  study  be  made  of  the 
Retirement  Act  with  a  view  toward  im- 
proving the  act  In  areas  where  It  may 
have  gotten  out  of  date  and  where  such 
additional  benefits  would  Inure  to  all  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  who  participate 
in  the  system.  It  U  my  belief  that  the 
improved  benefits  to  be  provided  by  the 
committee  siibstltute  to  8.  928  is  such  a 
liberalization. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  evident  in  the  com- 


mitte*^  that  either  S.  628  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  or  the  substitute  amendment 
would  be  repxirted.  I  did  not  oppose  the 
motion  to  report  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  considered  to  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

The  committee  substitute  does  indeed 
represent  a  maj(  r  significant  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  Retiicment  Act.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  long  sought  by  employees,  by 
employee  unions,  and  by  the  retired  em- 
ployee associations.  It  is  a  liberalization 
that  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
vast  majority  of  employees  covered  un- 
der: the  act  and  to  annuitants  already  on 
the  rolls. 

Prom  an  objective  point  of  view,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  idea  of  providing 
automatic  survivor  annuities  without  re- 
ductions In  principal  annuities  is  one 
that  will  eventually  come  about. 

Interestingly.  Andrew  Ruddock,  who 
for  many  years  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Retirement  at  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion untU  he  retired  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  had  predicted  the  same  thing.  Tes- 
tifying before  our  committee  last  June, 
when  he  was  asked  his  views  on  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  made  this  observation: 

I  think  the  ultimate,  I  think  the  direction 
In  which  we  are  going,  and  I  think  the  point 
we  will  reach  will  be  one  in  which  survivor 
annuity  after  retirement  wUl  be  without 
election,  will  be  without  reduction.  It  will 
bo  as  automatic  as  the  payment  of  survivor 
annuity  where  death  occurs  In  the  service. 

The  House  committee  substitute  cer- 
tainly makes  much  more  economic  sense 
than  what  is  proposed  in  the  Senate - 
passed  bill.  The  Senate  would  propose  to 
give  an  annuitant  a  higher  annuity  when 
he  is  single  with  no  dependent  and  then 
decrease  his  annuity  when  he  is  married 
with  the  attendant  obligations  of  a  de- 
pendent. The  House  committee  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  atmultant  to 
have  his  fuU  earned  annuity  both  during 
times  of  his  marriage  and  during  the 
times  when  he  may  be  uimiarried,  by 
whatever  reason. 

Ifc  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  im- 
der  social  security  the  benefits  are 
greatly  Increased  for  a  person  who  Is 
married. 

Now  having  said  all  these  things,  I  will 
vote  against  final  passage  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement, 
which  I  sincerely  do  not  beUeve  we  can 
afford  at  this  time.  By  reason  of  the 
Civil  Service  financing  law  which  we 
enacted  in  1969,  the  $5.89  billion  Incre- 
mental Increase  in  the  unfunded  liability 
will  have  to  be  pcUd  for  in  30  equal,  an- 
nual installments  of  $362  million. 

While  some  may  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  cost  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  manage- 
able Increase  in  the  imfunded  habillty 
in  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  and 
that  there  simply  cannot  be  any  changes 
in  the  retirement  law  without  apprecia- 
ble Increases  In  unfimded  liabilities,  the 
fact  remains  that  present  law  requires 
that  these  unfunded  liabilities  be  paid 
for,  and  rightly  so. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  this  type  of 
improvement  in  the  retirement  law  can 
be  enacted,  if  it  can  be  properly  financed. 


and  if  the  budgetary  situation  improves 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation  is  not  in 
the  dire  straits  It  Is  today. 

However,  in  view  of  our  multitude  of 
economic  and  financial  problems  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
should  be  enacted,  and  I  will  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  state  whether 
this  might  more  properly  be  classified  as 
a  "gratuity"  rather  than  an  "aimuity," 
since  the  people  who  are  going  to  receive 
the  benefits  are  not  paying  into  an  an- 
nuity fimd  as  they  do  In  an  insurance 
program? 

This  is  something  that  is  coming 
strictly  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  so 
is  it  not  more  proper  to  say  that  this  is 
a  gratuity  rather  than  an  annuity? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  in 
full  a  fatuity. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Certainly 
not  in  full,  but  it  certainly  is  not  in  effect 
an  annuity  as  the  term  is  imderstood  in 
my  part  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  actu- 
ally getting  bEick  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  am  I  not  correct,  tmder  this 
new  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  in  consideration  of 
present  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this: 

If  this  bill  passes,  how  can  we  avoid  do- 
ing the  same  thing  for  mlUtary  person- 
nel and  for  other  Goverrmient  employ- 
ees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  poses  an 
excellent  question  which  will  have  to  be 
answered  by  a  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Under 
equity,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
require  this  same  sort  of  program  be 
passed  for  every  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  widows  of  serv- 
icemen do  receive  certtdn  benefits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Not  to  the 
same  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  the  military  re- 
tirement system.  ^^^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Would 
that  not  be  something  we  should  bring 
up  and  consider  at  this  time? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  equity  would 
require  that  If  this  bill  passes,  we  should 
consider  the  same  benefits  for  military 
people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly logical  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Who 
would  be  qualified  to  give  us  that  infor- 
mation, if  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  qualified,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  facts  concerning  the  military  retire- 
ment system. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  8.  628  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote 
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of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  excellent  work  and  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  important  meas- 
ure today  in  order  to  correct  the  glaring 
inequities  in  the  existing  law  and  to  pro- 
vide a  badly  needed  increase  in  income 
for  our  retired  Federal  employees. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the 
bill  would  eliminate  the  reduction  in  an- 
nuity that  a  retired  Federal  employee 
must  now  take  in  order  to  provide  a 
survivor  benefit  for  his  spouse.  Under 
existing  law,  a  retiree  suffers  a  reduc- 
tion in  his  annuity  of  2 '2  percent  of  the 
first  $3,600  and  10  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder if  he  desires  to  insure  that  his 
spouse  will  continue  to  receive  a  portion 
of  his  retirement  Income  after  his  death. 

As  the  committee's  report  points  out. 
these  reductions  amount  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  each  year,  with  many  older  re- 
tirees having  forfeited  up  to  25  percent 
of  their  annuity  payments  to  guarantee 
survivor  benefits  for  their  dependent 
spouses.  In  some  cases  the  cumulative 
amounts  forfeited  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  retiree  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
annuity  paid  during  the  remainder  of 
the  surviving  spouse's  lifetime. 

An  even  more  obvious  Inequity  in  the 
present  law  occin-s  when  the  spouse  pre- 
deceases the  retiree  or  the  marriage  is 
terminated  by  divorce.  A  Federal  em- 
ployee must  now  make  an  election  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  whether  or  not  to 
accept  the  reduced  Ijenefit  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  spouse.  The  election  is 
irrevocable,  so  that  the  retiree  continues 
to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  even  If  his 
spouse  dies  first  or  their  marriage  ends 
in  divorce.  By  eliminating  the  reduction 
in  annuities  altogether,  S.  628  insures 
against  the  recurrence  oif  these  most  un- 
fair denials  of  the  full  benefits  which 
Congress  Intended  to  confer  upon  retired 
Federal  workers  and  their  spouses. 

In  addition  to  correcting  some  of  the 
more  patent  inequities  In  tlie  current  law, 
S.  628  woiild  also  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  monthly  checks 
received  by  retired  civil  servants.  By 
passing  several  major  Increases  in  social 
security  payments,  the  Congress  has 
demonstrated  Its  concern  over  the  ad- 
verse impact  that  the  rampant  inflation 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  few 
years  has  had  on  the  elderiy.  Inflation  Is 
felt  by  all  citizens,  but  It  is  particularly 
harmful  to  the  retired  elderly.  Retired 
workers  are  often  forced  to  live  on  rela^ 
tively  low  fixed  incomes.  This  makes 
them  especially  susceptible  to  the  recent 
sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  necessary  goods 
and  services,  such  as  food,  transporta- 
tion, and  housing. 

Whfle  Congress  has  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  plight  of  many  retirees  by  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits  and  by 
relating  Increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments to  increases  In  the  cost  of  Uving, 
it  has  not  devoted  as  much  attention  to 
retired  Federal  workers  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  social  security  system.  As 
a  result,  the  retired  Federal  employees 
are  lagging  behind  social  security  recip- 
ients in  the  benefits  they  receive.  Even 
before  the  recent  11 -percent  Increase  In 
social  security  payments,   the   average 


monthly  income  of  retirees  from  social 
security  was  $294  as  compared  with  $277 
received  each  month  by  the  average  civil 
service  annuitant.  Additionally,  the  civil 
service  annuity  is  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax,  while  social  security  payments 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Another  major  advantage  of  the  social 
security  system  is  that  the  recipient's 
spouse  continues  to  receive  benefits  after 
the  recipients  death,  even  though  there 
is  no  reduction  in  the  social  security  re- 
cipients  benefits  during  his  lifetime,  as 
there  is  for  the  civil  service  annuitant. 
Thus,  S.  628  would  place  the  retired  Fed- 
eral worker  in  the  same  position  as  the 
social  security  recipient  by  eliminating 
the  reduction  in  his  annuity. 

Although  the  social  security  system 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
are  not  precisely  parallel.  I  beUeve  it  is 
instructive  to  compare  the  benefits  of- 
fered by  both.  The  Congress  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  two  systems,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress  want 
to  insure  that  both  social  security  recip- 
ients and  retired  Federal  workers  re- 
ceive adequate  benefits.  By  eliminating 
the  retired  Federal  employee's  reduction 
in  annuity,  S.  628  would  help  to  attain 
equal  treatment  of  social  security  recip- 
ients and  civil  service  retirees  and  would 
provide  badly  needed  income  to  the  re- 
tired Federal  workers. 

I  have  heard  from  many  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  support  of  the 
House  version  of  S.  628.  Most  of  them  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  Federal  retirees  than  any 
other  civil  service  retirement  proposal 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  final  passage  of 
S.  628  today. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
S.  628, 1  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Most  retiring  married  employees  ac- 
cept reductions  in  their  annuities  in 
order  to  guarantee  continuing  retire- 
ment incomes  to  their  spouses  after  their 
deaths.  In  two  out  of  three  cases  a  male 
retiree  predeceases  his  wife.  However,  in 
one-third  of  such  cases,  where  the  male 
retiree  survives  his  wife,  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  law  requires  him  to  continue 
to  suffer  a  reduction  in  his  annuity — 
even  though  a  survivor  benefit  may  never 
become  payable.  Acceptance  of  the  re- 
duced aimuity  is  irrevocable  under  exist- 
ing law,  with  the  reduced  benefit  con- 
tinuing to  be  paid,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  spouse  may  have  prede- 
ceased the  retiree  or  that  the  marriage 
may  have  been  terminated  by  divorce. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
eliminate,  during  periods  when  such  a 
retiree  is  \mmarried,  the  reduction  in' 
annuity  which  he  accepted  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  so  as  to  provide  his 
surviving  spouse  a  oaonthly  anniiity  ben- 
efit. While  the  Senate-passed  bill  does 
not  specifically  so  state,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  in  the  event  the  retiree  sub- 
sequently remarries,  his  aimuity  would 
again  become  subject  to  reduction. 


During  our  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  became  apparent  that  the  joint 
and  survivorship  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent retirement  law  contains  an  anomaly, 
and  that  the  Senate  proposal  would  cre- 
ate a  further  anomaly.  To  correct  those 
anomalips  the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  S.  628  which 
makes  several  substantive  changes  in  the 
lav,-,  as  pie\"iOusl.v  sunimarized  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Waldie  > . 

Under  existing  law  the  eligible  sur- 
vlvine  spouse  of  a  Federal  employee 
who^e  death  occurs  while  employed  is 
granted  an  automatic  survivor  armuity. 
Ke  is  not  required  to  make  an  election 
to  provide  such  a  benefit  nor  to  suffer 
a  reduction  in  pay  in  order  to  provide 
that  survivor  benefit.  However,  at  the 
time  he  decides  to  retire,  or  it  becomes 
necessary  that  he  retire,  from  active  em- 
plovment.  he  is  not  only  in  a  position  of 
having  to  live  on  but  a  portion  of  iii> 
normal  earnings,  but  must  suffer  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  his  income  in  order  to 
continue  to  provide  the  survivor  protec- 
tion which  the  law  automatically  granted, 
without  penalty,  during  his  employment. 
The  committee  amendment  will  conect 
this  anomalous  situation. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  committee's 
judgment  that  the  Senate-passed  bill 
would  create  a  further  anomalous  situa- 
tion."^ Although  it  is  realized  that  restora- 
tion of  the  full,  unreduced  rate  of  an- 
nuity would  be  a  nice  benefit  for  the  an- 
nuitant whose  wife  predeceases  him.  we 
recognized  that  restoration  of  the  lull 
annuity  would  result  in  the  payment  of 
greater  benefits  to  him  alone  than  had 
been  paid  him  while  he  had  a  dependent 
spouse.  The  resultant  anomaly  would 
grant  the  retiree  more  benefits  at  a  time 
when  his  economic  need  becomes  less — 
that  is,  when  he  would  no  longer  have 
the  attendant  obligations  of  a  depend- 
ent. 

Your  committee  believes  that  its 
amendment,  which  will  permit  the  re- 
tiree to  receive  his  full  annuity  during 
periods  of  marriage  as  well  as  during 
periods  when  he  may  not  be  married, 
makes  more  economic  serse  than  the 
other  body's  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tirge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  further 
comment. 

I  heard  several  people  get  up  and  tslk 
about  the  taxpayers  footing  this  bill. 
Wen,  my  friends,  the  close  to  3  million 
Government  employees  who  will  benefit 
by  this  legislation  are  also  taxpayers  and 
they  contribute  very  heavily  to  the 
moneys  that  are  being  expended  around 
here. 

It  seems  to  me  every  Ume  we  have  a 
bill  that  comes  up  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
people  so  they  wiU  get  some  of  their  own 
money  back  through  social  security  ben- 
efits or  the  Federal  retirement  system, 
somebody  starts  waving  the  red  herring 
of  the  taxpayers  footing  the  bill.  These 
people  who  will  be  getting  these  benefits 
are  also  taxpayers,  and  some  of  them  In 
your  district  will  not  be  too  happy  about 
your  considering  them  nontaxpayers. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  ccrtninly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
ask  you,  do  you  feel  people  who  are 
among  the  higher  paid  employees  of  the 
country  have  no  obligation  to  save  money 
a.s  they  go  along  through  life?  And  do 
you  believe  that  their  retirement  should 
be  fimded  through  the  Government  pay- 
ing for  it  and  not  through  an  annuity  or 
a  forced  saving  program?  Do  you  be- 
lieve th.Tt  it  should  be  funded,  rather, 
t)irough  contributions  by  other  taxpay- 
ers? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Let  me  say  this:  Part 
of  what  a  Federal  employee  contributes 
goes  to  paying  off  the  benefits  to  some 
of  the  people  who  are  on  social  security 
and  vice  versa.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
th:it  they  are  the  highest  paid  category 
of  employee,  either.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
do  less  for  oui-  Federal  employees  than 
mo.st  private  enterprises  do  for  their 
employees. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  agree  with  what  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross)  said. 
We  are  in  a  situation  where  there  is  infla- 
tion and  economic  pre.s.sures,  but  these 
people  have  to  eat.  also.  .'Vll  of  the  talking 
we  do  aroiind  here  does  not  solve  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  economic  pres- 
sure.s  everybody  has  to  and  should  eat 
at  the  table.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  provide  an  adequate  annuity 
to  a  man  when  he  has  two  people  to 
support;  himself  and  his  wife.  The  sur- 
viving spouse  gets  the  same  55  percent  as 
she  gets  now.  We  do  not  increase  that. 
We  are  only  saying  when  there  are  two 
people  around  to  support  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  paying  a  penalty  ir.  having  that 
annuity  reduced.  It  Just  makes  economic 
sense. 

I  think  it  Is  not  just  a  matter  of  prac- 
ticality but  it  is  a  humanitarian  approach 
to  a  complicated  problem,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  friends  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  infla- 
tion increases  and  as  prices  go  up  and 
the  salaries  that  the  Individuals  get  go 
up  in  turn,  then  do  they  not  contribute 
more  imder  the  present  system  and  does 
not  the  Government  contribute  more  on 
a  matching  basis?  So  the  inflation  that 
takes  place  in  the  way  of  salaries  and 
contributions  also  covers  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  suspect  that  that  could 
be  made  into  an  argument,  but  I  would 
rather  not  take  this  off  the  backs  of 
the  Federal  employees.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  can  make  that  argument 
more  effectively  when  we  are  spending 
money  on  various  programs  which  are 
not  as  worthy. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  basic 
necessities  that  we  must  give  to  the 
American  workers  I  do  not  think  we 
should  get  involved  In  the  inflationary 
argxunent. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  point  out  to  my  dear  friend 
from  the  committee  that  the  gentleman 
innocently  may  have  misstated  a  point. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  am  sure  I  am  innocent 
of  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  said 
that  we  have  not  been  liberal  with  the 
Federal  employees.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  remember 
that  when  the  gentleman  helped  pass 
the  Postal  Reform  Act,  we  did  retain  for 
the  postal  employees  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  since  It  Is  so  excellent  in 
its  benefits  that  it  exceeds  anything  that 
could  possibly  be  set  up  for  them.  So  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  well 
correct  that  statement  to  say  that  we  are 
more  than  liberal  in  providing  fringe 
benefits  for  our  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  that.  I,  along  with  some  other 
people,  would  like  to  give  Federal  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  choose 
whether  they  v,ant  a  Federal  retirement 
system  or  social  security.  8o  that  that 
Is  an  argiunent,  and  I  guess  It  Is  a  fair 
observation  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
look  at  It  that  way,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  principle  I  do 
not  object  to  that  sort  of  an  approach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoGAN). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  8.  628,  a  Senate  bill  amended 
by  our  committee  to  provide  for  auto- 
matic surviving  spouse  annuities  without 
reducUon  in  the  retired  employees  an- 
nuity. 

This  measure  was  reported  out  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits  on  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
by  the  full  committee  by  imanimous  voice 
votes. 

Through  the  years,  the  Congress  has 
wisely  amended  the  law  to  where  in  1962 
the  reduction  to  provide  survivor  protec- 
tion was  reduced  to  2»^  percent  of  the 
first  $3,600  of  the  retiree's  annuity,  and 
10  percent  of  the  remainder.  No  further 
amendments  to  this  law  have  been  made 
since  1962. 

Today,  we  are  considering  a  bill  which 
will  further  amend  the  law  to  provide  for 
aut<Hnatic  survivor  sumuity  benefits 
without  a  reduction  In  a  retired  person's 
armulty.  This  Is  a  true  liberalization — 
a  liberalization  which  benefits  every 
Federal  employee,  not  Just  a  select  few. 

It  Is  claimed  that  we  cannot  sifTord 
this  provision.  This  Is  Incorrect.  In  fact, 
the  contrary  Is  true. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System,  the  estimated  normal  cost 
as  of  June  30,  1970,  that  is,  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  and  Invested  at  In- 
terest, during  active  service  to  cover 
benefits  in  retirement,  was  12.95  percent 
of  payroll.  This  cost  is  now  estimated  at 
13.1  percent  of  payroll.  This  means  that 
employee  and  agency — Government — 
contributions  of  74  percent  each,  or  a 
total  of  149  percent  payroll  exceed  nor- 
mal costs  by  0.9  percent,  almost  1  per- 
centage point. 


Federal  employees  are,  therefore,  con- 
tributing more  to  the  fund  than  is  ac- 
tuarially necessary. 

While  passage  of  this  bill  will  increase 
the  normal  cost  by  0.37  percent  of  pay- 
roll, contributions  will  still  exceed  nor- 
mal cost  by  0.53  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  adoption  of  such  a  liberaliza- 
tion In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. Further,  as  I  have  explained,  it  is 
affordable. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
make  some  interesting  points  In  Its  favor, 
I  believe  there  are  at  least  two  valid  rea- 
sons why  It  should  not  be  approved  at 
this  time. 

First,  the  House  Committee  substitute 
was  not  the  subject  of  public  hearings, 
and  so  we  actually  have  no  public  record 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  or 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  is  the 
proper  approach. 

And  second,  the  cost  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive at  a  time  when  we  cannot  afford 
to  stretch  Government  spending  beyond 
what  It  already  Is. 

For  example,  passage  of  this  bill  would 
Increase  the  unfimded  liability  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  by  $5.85 
billion,  thereby  obligating  the  Federal 
Government  to  30  annual  payments  of 
$362  million. 

The  unfunded  llabUlty  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  as  of  Jime  30, 
1973,  is  an  estimated  $68.7  billion,  and 
rather  than  increasing  this  sizable  debt 
we  shotdd  be  seeking  ways  to  decrefise  it. 

In  December  1973,  the  Civil  Service 
Conrunlsslon  conducted  a  survey  of  25 
large  private  and  public  employers  on 
their  respective  frlrige  benefit  programs. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  indi- 
cate how  Pedersd  employee  programs  re- 
late to  those  offered  by  these  other  ma- 
jor employers. 

The  results,  as  they  pertain  to  siu^fi- 
vor  benefits  for  spouses  said  children,  are 
as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

ClvU  Service  Retirement  requirementa  for 
survivor  benefits  are  comparable  to  thoee  for 
Social  Security  survivor  beneflte  and  much 
more  liberal  than  the  requirements  under  al- 
most all  private  plans.  Benefits  are  more  li- 
beral than  those  provided  under  all  but  one 
of  the  plans  studied  which  provide  a  survi- 
vor annuity  to  survivors  of  other  than  older 
employees  with  long  service. 

ClvU  Service  Retirement  survivor  benefits 
for  widows  with  children  are.  on  the  whole, 
smaller  than  Uiose  received  under  social  se- 
curity except  at  the  higher  earnings  and 
long  service  levels  or  In  family  situations  in- 
volving more  than  two  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  provisions  for  widows 
(or  widowers)  without  children,  are  much 
more  liberal  under  Civil  Service  Retirement 
since  benefits  are  payable  Immediately  rather 
than  at  age  62.  In  addition,  the  So^l  Secu^ 
rity  benefit  payable  to  a  widow  and  childr^ 
temporarUy  ceases  when  the  last^^hUd  loses 
entitlement  wbU«  ClvU  Service  iketiremeut 
survivor  benefits  continue  untlf  the  widow 
dies  or  remarries  (before  age  60|). 
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Mr.  Chsurman,  I  support  the  concept 
of  comparability  in  regard  to  compensa- 
tion and  fringe  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. But,  I  do  not  accept  the  thesis 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  wages  and  benefits  to  Federal 
employees  which  are  more  liberal  than 
those  provided  by  an  employer  in  the 
private  sector.  This,  in  my  view,  is  un- 
fair competition  in  the  labor  market. 

In  view  of  this  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion report,  I  suggest  that  the  bill  S.  628 
be  disapproved  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  OCace  and  Civil  Service  conduct 
hearings  on  the  specific  point  of  provid- 
ing cost-free  survivor  benefits  with  the 
goal  of  establishing  a  complete  public 
record  on  this  Important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  noting  the  informal 
atmosphere  prevailing  this  afternoon,  I 
should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment 
from  the  subject  and  to  ask  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, (Mr.  Waldie)  .  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  could  advise  me  as  an  old 
friend  how  his  campaign  in  California  is 
coming  along? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  In  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  not  as  well  as  I  would  wish. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  Is  walking  the  state,  which  is 
a  very  effective  technique,  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  it  has  generated  the  momentum 
he  needs  In  the  home  stretch. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  gives  me  sore  feet;  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  taat  is  the  case, 
perhaps  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the 
gentleman  to  returr  to  California  for  his 
stretch  drive,  so  perhaps  we  will  not 
have  any  more  bills  coming  out  of  his 
subcommittee  until  at  least  the  end  of 
June;  is  that  a  proper  observation? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  Is  K  good  possibility, 
although  that  is  largely  dependent  upon 
whether  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  completed  by  that  time.  That 
probably  will  keep  me  here  longer  than 
I  anticipated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  remember 
the  gentleman  also  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  Member  other  than  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  are  really  privy  to  any  real 
information. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  should  think  that 
e-  .'rybody  would  want  the  gentleman  to 
be  free  to  campaign.  I  do  not  think  this 
impeachment  debate  should  hinder  his 
great  effort  to  serve  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
Is  not  a  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  has  more  respect  and  affection  and 
political  sensitivity  to  his  future  than 
I  have,  and  I  want  the  gentleman  to  con- 
sider this  comment  as  a  backhanded 
endorsement. 

Mr.  WAT.ntR  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman,  and  I  stand  by 
my  commitment  that  In  the  event  success 
crowns  my  efforts  that  he  be  appointed 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  of 
California. 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Was  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  alluding  to  the  study  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  entitled 
"Comparisons  of  Retirement,  Life  In- 
surance, Health  Benefits,  and  Other  Ma- 
jor Employee  Benefit  Programs"  dated 
December  1973? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois'  fetish  about 
accuracy,  I  wanted  to  call  to  his  atten- 
tion that  his  quote  from  the  report  was 
not  a  precise  one.  I  think  he  was  quot- 
ing from  page  27  of  the  report,  and  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  he  quoted  it  as  "Bene- 
fits are  much  more  liberal  than  all  other 
plans. "  What  it  in  fact  says,  and  I  am 
reading  from  the  report,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is: 

Benefits  are  more  liberal  than  those  pro- 
vided under  all  but  one  of  the  plans  studied 
which  provide  a  survivor  annuity  to  sur- 
vivors of  other  than  older  employees  with 
long  service. 

Civil  Service  Retirement  survivor  benefits 
for  widows  with  children  are,  on  the  whole, 
smaller  than  those  received  under  Social 
Security  except  at  the  higher  earnings  and 
long  service  levels  or  in  family  situations 
Involving  more  than  two  children. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  And  then  I  will  con- 
tinue reading  the  passage  which  fbllows : 

On  the  other  hand,  provisions  for  widows 
(or  widowers)  without  children,  are  much 
more  liberal  under  Civil  Service  retirement 
si!ice  the  benefits  are  payable  immediately 
rather  tiian  at  age  62. 

I  believe  that  is  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  report. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
I  just  wanted  to  give  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  the  benefit  of  the  exact  quota- 
tion rather  than  his  paraphrasing  of  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  all  Members  of 
the  House  were  as  helpful  to  me  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is,  we  would 
indeed  be  living  in  a  happy  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  628.  This  legis- 
lation Uberallzes  an  already  very  liberal 
provision  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System.  At  this  time,  it  cannot  be 
justified. 

As  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ex- 
pressed in  its  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  this  legislation: 

.  . .  the  present  reduction  in  annuity  which 
a  retiree  takes  In  order  to  provide  survivor, 
benefits  for  a  spouse  represents  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  siirvlvor  protection. 

Prom  the  time  survivor  annuity  bene- 
fits were  established  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  the  Congress  has 
hberalized  the  law  on  four  different  oc- 
casions. Today,  a  retired  employee's  an- 
nuity is  reduced  2  Vi  percent  for  the  first 
$3,600  and  10  percent  of  the  remainder. 

Incidentally,   this  represents  only   a 


fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  survivor  pro- 
tection. For  this  reduction,  a  spouse  is 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to 
55  percent  of  the  amount  used  as  the 
survivor  base.  By  any  standard. -(this  is 
an  excellent  fringe  benefit. 

In  recent  years.  Federal  salarj-  rates 
have  been  raised  substantially  because  of 
the  adoption  of  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple. Accordingly,  these  salary  increases 
and  retirement  law  liberalizations  ha\e 
increased  the  amount  of  the  primary-,  ss 
well  a.s  the  survivor  annuities.  In  addi- 
tion, .since  1962  the  cost  of  living  provi- 
sion has  resulted  in  annuity  increases  cf 
61.8  percent  for  primary  and  survivor 
annuitants. 

For  example,  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1973  to  January  1974.  produced  a 
cost-of-living  increase  of  11  6  percent. 
Another  increase  of  at  least  4.6  pevcvrt 
is  expected  to  be  triggered  in  the  next  3 
months.  „ 

This  record  clearly  shows  that  pri- 
mary and  sui-vivor  annuities  have  net 
only  been  increased  since  1962.  but  aho 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  original  an- 
nuities has  been  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will  in- 
crease the  unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  by  an  esti- 
mated S5.85  billion,  which  will  require 
an  annual  30-year  payment  of  $362  mil- 
lion. Therefore,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  over  30  years  amounts  to 
over  $10.8  billion. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  imperative  for 
the  Congress  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
Government,  and  thereby  halt  ihe 
spread  of  inflation,  it  is  foolhardy  to 
contemplate  an  expenditure  of  this 
magnitude. 

I  urge  rejection  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dobcinick 
V.  Daniels)  ,  the  former  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  the  author  of  most  of  the 
effective  retirement  legislation  that  is 
presently  on  the  books. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my  full  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  recommend  its  approv- 
al by  the  House. 

In  doing  so,  I  would  invite  the  mem- 
bership's attention  to  the  table  appear- 
ing on  page  5.of  the  committee's  report 
on  S.  628.  You  will  note  that  when  a 
survivor  annuity  option  was  initiall>'  in- 
coiTJorated  into  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law,  effective  January  1, 1940,  it  re- 
quired a  full  actuarial  reduction  in  the 
retiring  employee's  annuity.  Reducing  the 
retiree's  armuity  on  the  basis  of  full  ac- 
tuarial considerations  Imposed  penalties 
so  severe  that  relatively  few  retirees  could 
afford  to  provide  their  spouses  any  degree 
of  survivorship  protection. 

In  1948  the  reduction  factors  were 
modified  and  surviving  widows  £ind  chil- 
dren of  deceased  employees  were  granted 
automatic  annuity  benefits.  It  will  be 
noted  that  on  subsequent  occasions  the 
reduction  factors  were  graduadly  modified 
and  that  the  present  reduction  formula 
has  been  In  effect  since  1962. 
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The  table  illustrates  the  historical  di- 
rection ill  which  the  option  has  been 
progressing  toward  providing  automatic, 
cost-free  protection  for  tlie  surviving 
spouses  of  Federal  retirees,  and  demon- 
si  ratrs  the  trend  toward  the  ultimate 
liolicy  of  extcnduiK  to  retirees  treatment 
comparable  to  tlial  which  tlie  law  pres- 
ently provided  ni  case  of  death.s  occur- 
ring in  active  employment. 

Tiie  policy  embodied  in  this  legi.slation 
is  in  consonance  with  similar  develop- 
ments in  the  private  sector  and  will  more 
nearly  parallel  the  current  related  fea- 
tures of  the  social  secinity  law.  Under 
tlie  social  security  proyram  a  married 
individual  not  only  receives  his  full  pen- 
sion benefit,  but  an  additional  50  percent 
of  that  benefit  for  his  spouse — or  a  total 
of  150  percent  of  his  own  entitlement — 
whereas,  a  married  civil  service  retiree 
must  accept  an  amomit  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent less  than  his  earned  benefit,  with  no 
dependency  allowance. 

Further,  when  the  social  security  re- 
cipient dies  his  spou.se  Ls  entitled  not  to 
tlie  amount  of  the  dependency  allow- 
ance, but  the  deceased  retiree's  indi- 
vidual benefit;  that  is,  66-3  percent  of 
the  total  family  benefit  as  opposed  to  a 
civil  service  survivor  benefit  of  55  per- 
cent of  her  deceased  husbands  earned 
annuity. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  propose 
granting  the  retired  Federal  employee 
such  a  dependent's  "allowance,"  nor  does 
it  propose  awarding  his  surviving  widow 
the  same  annuity  benefit  to  which  he 
was  otherwise  entitled.  It  merely  allows 
him  to  receive  his  full  annuity,  regard- 
le.ss  of  his  marital  status. 

The  vast  majority  of  married  retirees 
prudently  accept  substantial  reductions 
in  their  annuities  in  order  to  furnish 
their  surviving  spouses  a  continuing  re- 
tirement Incocne.  During  their  retirement 
years  they  give  up  thousands  of  dollars 
of  needed  income,  so  as  to  assure  that 
subsequent  to  their  deaths  their  depen- 
dents do  not  end  up  bereft  of  any  means 
of  financial  support.  Actually,  tn  years 
past,  when  the  reduction  rate  was  more 
severe  than  it  Ls  today,  the  cumulative 
amounts  forfeited  diu-ing  some  retirees' 
lifetimes  exceeded  the  total  survivor 
benefits  received  by  the  surviving  spouses 
during  their  remaining  lifetimes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  under  existing  law, 
the  widow  of  the  average  retiree  must 
outlive  him  by  at  least  2  years  to  re- 
cover just  the  amounts  of  annuity  he  re- 
linquished during  his  years  of  retire- 
ment. This  legislation  will  remedj'  such 
an  unfortunate  circumstance. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  retii-ees 
.'Still  on  the  retirement  rolls  whose  separa- 
tions from  Federal  service  occurred  quite 
n  few  years  ago — particularly  prior  to 
t9.'i6 — whose  spouses  will  have  no  entitle- 
ment to  survivor  benefits  when  they 
eventually  die.  The  reasons  therefor  are 
because  the  law  then  in  effect  either  pre- 
cluded their  acceptance  of  reduced  an- 
nuity for  surviyor  purses,  or  their  full 
annuities  were  so  low  and  the  penalty 
factors  so  substantial  that  they  could 
not  economically  afford  to  accept  further 
reductions  In  their  retirement  Income. 
The    bill   would   graht   future   survivor 


benefits  to  their  spouses,  most  of  whom 
are.  or  will  be,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  HoGAN ) . 

Mr.  HCX3AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sought 
recognition  so  I  could  ask  a  question  of 
my  good  friend,  tlie  gentleman  from 
California,  because  I  felt  sUghted.  Knpw- 
ing  that  I  am  considering  running  for 
Governor,  I  wonder  why  he  did  not  in- 
clude me  in  his  criticism  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  being  a  cham- 
pion of  Government  employees. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad 
to  include  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HocAN)  because  I  know  he  has  even 
more  Federal  employees  in  his  district. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  even 
a  greater  champion  for  Federal  employ- 
ees than  my  colleague  from  California. 
Mr.  HoGAN  has,  indeed,  been  a  major  ad- 
vocate of  Federal  employee  benefits. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  feel  much  better  that 
he  has  included  me  in  the  same  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

M.-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  will,  I  understand,  cost  $3C2  million 
each  year  for  30  years.  It  adds  S5  85  bil- 
lion to  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

I  further  understand  that  present 
survivors'  benefits  under  civil  service 
are  comparable  now  to  social  security 
and  far  better  than  private  plans. 

This  bill  will  improve  the  lot  of  a  re- 
latively few.  but  worthy,  survivors  or 
retirees,  but  its  Inflationary  impact  on 
everyone  in  the  country  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve it  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rLse  in 
strong  support  for  the  committee  bill, 
which  will  provide  an  automatic  annuity 
to  the  surviving  spouse  of  retiring  civil 
service  employees  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  retiree's  annuity.  The  bill 
vrill  pertain  to  current  as  well  as  future 
retirees. 

Very  simply,  this  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  long-term  trend  of  re- 
ducing the  annuity  reduction  cost  to  a 
retiree  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity.  As 
the  committee  report  notes,  the  new  sys- 
tem of  automatic,  cost  free  survivorship 
protection  parallels  trends  in  both  pri- 
vate p>enslon  plans  and  the  social  secu- 
rity plan. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  we  are 
to  attract  and  retain  first-rate  employ- 
ees in  the  clvU  service,  we  must  provide 
a  first-rate  and  progressive  retirement 
system.  This  bill  makes  a  logical  and 
important  Improvement  In  that  system. 
With  today's  high  inflation,  employees 
are  more  and  more  considering  their 
eventual  retirement  beneflts  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  career  decisions. 
The  bin  before  us  today  Is  a  soiuid  and 
forward  looking  measure,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  It. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  S.  628,  which  eliminates  cer- 
tain Inequities  In  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  I  have  many  retired 
Federal    workers    in    my    congressional 


district,  and  they  all  agree  with  me  that 
this  legislation  is  desirable  and  fair. 

Under  existing  law,  the  annuity  a  re- 
tired Federal  employee  receives  Is  re- 
duced by  2'/2  percent  of  the  first  $3,600 
and  10  percent  of  the  excess  imless  the 
retiree  expressly  elects  not  to  provide 
a  surviVor  benefit  for  his  or  her  spouse. 
If  the  spouse  predeceases  the  retiree  or 
the  marriage  is  terminated  by  divorce, 
the  retiree  continues — inequitablj- — to 
receive  the  reduced  annuity. 

S.  628  would  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  annuity  during  the  periods  when  the 
retiree  is  not  married.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  provides  that  any  surviving  spoilse 
shall  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  maximima  annuity  to  which 
the  deceased  retiree  would  be  entitled 
if  he  were  alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  this  Congress 
is  concerned  about  fairness  In  retire- 
ment programs.  Here  Is  an  effort  to  im- 
prove fairness  in  the  Government's  own 
system  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hove 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  tlie  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprc.'i.'ntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcrtca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 8339  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (J)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (k)  to  (n).  Inclusive,  or© 
redesignated  as  subsections  (J)  to  (m), 
respectively. 

(3)  The  redesignated  subsection  (J),  for- 
merly subaectlon  (Ic).  ts  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(j)  (1)  At  the  time  of  retiring  under  sec- 
tion 833S  or  8338  of  this  title,  an  unmarried 
employee  or  Member  who  la  found  to  be  In 
good  health  by  the  Commission  may  elect  a 
reduced  annuity  instead  of  an  annuity  com- 
puted uxtder  subaectlons  (a)-(l)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  name  in  writing  an  Individual  hav- 
ing an  Insurable  Interest  In  the  employee  or 
Member  to  receive  an  annuity  under  section 
8341(c)  of  this  title  after  the  death  of  the 
retired  employee  or  Member.  The  annuity  of 
the  employee  or  Member  making  the  election 
is  reduced  by  10  percent,  and  by  6  percent 
for  each  full  5  years  the  individual  named 
is  younger  than  the  retiring  employee  or 
Member.  However,  the  total  reduction  may 
not  exceed  40  percent. 

"(3)  An  employee  or  Member,  who  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  ."iectlon  8336  or  8338 
of  this  title  elects  a  reduced  annuity  under 
t>aragrnph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  later 
marries,  may  Irrevocably  elect.  In  a  signed 
writing  received  In  the  Coovmlsslon  within  1 
year  after  the  marriage,  an  annuity  computed 
undy  subaectlons  (a)-(l)  of  this  section. 
Such  latter  annuity  is  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  month  after  such  election  Is  received 
In  the  Commission.  The  election  voids  pros- 
pectively any  election  previously  made  under 
paragraph  ( l )  of  this  subeectJon.". 

(4)  The  redesignated  subatcUon  (k),  for- 
merly subsection  (U,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"subsections  (a)-(k)"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "subsections  (a) -(J)". 

(b)  Section  8341  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
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subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  'spouse'  means  the  surviving  wife  or 
husband  of  any  employee.  Member,  or  an- 
nuitant who — 

"(A)  was  married  to  the  employee,  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant  for  at  least  1  ye€U'  Immedi- 
ately before  the  death  of  the  employee.  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant;  or 

"(B)  Is  the  parent  of  issue  by  that  mar- 
riage; and"  ; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(3)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  When  an  annuitant,  except  an  an- 
nuitant who  did  not  elect  an  annuity  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8339(J) 
of  this  title,  dies  and  is  survived  by  a  spouse, 
the  spouse  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  equal  to 
55  percent  of  an  annuity  computed  under 
section  8339(a) -(i)  of  this  title  as  may  apply 
with  respect  to  the  annuitant."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(5)  by  deleting  ",  widow,  or  widower" 
wherever  occurring  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection; 

(6)  by  deleting  "8339 (k)"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "8339(J)  (1)"; 
and 

(7)  by  deleting  in  subsection  (d)  "widow 
or  widower"  wherever  occurring  therein  and 
Inserting  "spouse"  in  place  thereof. 

(c)  Section  8344(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting — 
"If  the  annuitant  Is  receiving  a  reduced  an- 
nuity as  provided  In  section  8339 (J)  or  sec- 
tion 8339(k)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  Increase  in 
annuity  payable  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  is  reduced  by  10  percent  and 
the  survivor  annuity  payable  under  section 
8341(b)  of  this  title  is  increased  by  55  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  in  annuity  payable  under 
such  subparagraph  (A),  unless,  at  the  time 
of  claiming  the  Increase  payable  under  such 
subparagraph  (A) ,  the  annvUtant  notifies  the 
Commission  in  writing  that  he  does  not  de- 
sire the  survivor  to  be  increased." 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof — 
"When  an  annuity  is  Increased  under  para- 
graph (A)  of  this  subsection,  then  the  survi- 
vor annuity  payable  under  section  8341(b) 
of  this  title  is  increased  by  55  percent  of  that 
Increase  payable  under  such  subparaigraph 
(A).". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  who,  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  was  receiv- 
ing a  reduced  annuity  In  order  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  a  surviving  spouse  under  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  83  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  prior  applicable  provi- 
sion of  law,  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
if  the  annuity  had  not  been  so  reduced. 

(b)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber who  separated  under  section  8338  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  or  any  prior  ^pllcable 
provision  of  law,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  has  a  coounencing 
date  on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment  shall 
be  paid  as  If  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  employee's  or  Member's  separation. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  annuities  commencing 
before,  on,  or  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  TiM  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  cases  of  em- 
ployees. Members,  or  annuitants  who  die  on 


or  after  the  date  of  ensictment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply 
to  a  spouse  to  whom  an  annuitant  was 
married  at  the  time  of  a  retirement  which 
occurred  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 

(e)  The  annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse  who. 
Immediately  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  was  receiving  a  survivor  annuity 
under  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  prior  applicable 
provision  of  law,  shall  be  recomputed,  if 
necessary,  and  paid  in  an  smaount  equal  to 
55  percent  of  the  maximum  annuity  to  which 
the  former  employee  or  Member  was  entitled 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  or  separation 
plus  any  annuity  cost-of-living  adjustments 
applicable  to  such  survivor  annuity  which 
were  authorized  by  law  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  spouse  of  an  annuitant  who  retired 
or  separated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  who  dies  on  or  after  such 
date  of  enactment  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity in  an  amount  equal  to  55  percent  of 
the  maximum  annuity  to  which  the  former 
employee  or  Member  was  entitled  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  or  separation  plus  any 
annuity  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  appli- 
cable to  the  former  employee's  or  Member's 
annuity  which  were  authorized  by  law  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  "spouse"  means 
the  surviving  wife  or  husband — 

( 1 )  to  whom  an  annuitant  was  married  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement; 

(2)  to  whom  an  annuitant  was  married  for 
at  least  1  year  immediately  before  his  death: 
or 

(3)  who  Is  the  parent  of  Issue  by  the 
marriage  to  the  annuitant. 

(g)  No  annuity  or  Increase  In  annuity 
resulting  from  the  application  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  for  any  period  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  commencing 
date  of  annuity,  whichever  Is  later. 

Mr.  WALDIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  DANIELSON  TO  THE 
COMMrrTEE  AMENDMKNT  IN  THE  NATTTEE  OF 
A   SUBSTlTUl'E 

Mr.  DANXHLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dantelson  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute:  On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the 
word  "or".  On  page  3,  after  line  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

"  "(B)  was  married  to  the  employee.  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant  at  the  time  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant:  ProviAei,  That  such 
surviving  wife  ot  husband  was  married  to 
the  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant  for  any 
period  or  periods  of  time  totalling  at  least 
one  year;  or". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "  "(B) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "(C) ". 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  adds  to 
the  bill  ait  the  point  designated  on  page 
3,  after  line  20,  a  further  clause  to  define 
the  term  "current  spouse"  as  used  in  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  first  of  all,  that  this  amendment 
does  not  change  in  any  respect  the  bene- 
fit that  anyone  would  otherwise  receive 
under  the  bill.  It  imposes  no  new  quali- 
fications. It  grants  no  additional  bene- 
fit. What  it  does  do  is  provide  for  a 
rather  rare  and  unusual,  but  not  unique, 
situation  in  v.hich  a  marriage  of  a  per- 
son who  would  otherwise  be  qualified  as 
an  annuitant  is  interrupted  following  re- 
tirement and  then  is  restored  before 
death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  years  ago 
I  had  an  occasion,  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  I 
was  involved,  to  meet  exactly  this  situa- 
tion. I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  al- 
though the  situation  was  a  httle  imusuaJ. 
it  had  happened  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  will  happen  again. 

Unless  this  provision  is  put  in  the  bill 
inevitably  we  are  going  to  have  situations 
in  which  we  are  going  to  have  private 
legislation  or  special  legislation  to  cure 
what  is  otherwise  an  inequity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  how  the  situa- 
tion arose:  A  public  employee  had  been 
married  to  the  same  spouse  for  approxi- 
mately 30  years  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. After  retirement,  when  the  an- 
nuitant remained  at  home  most  of  the 
day,  he  and  his  wife  found  that  they 
quarreled  quite  frequently.  The  inevi- 
table happened.  They  got  divorced. 
Thereafter  they  became  lonely  for  each 
other.  I  imagine  they  found  they  were 
happier  fighting  together  than  they  were 
in  not  being  together,  so  they  remarried. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  armuitant  died, 
but  he  died  within  less  than  the  period 
of  time  necessary  for  a  second  marriage 
to  qualify  the  surviving  spouse  for  a  sur- 
vivor's benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  researching  the  law 
on  the  subject,  I  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, that  this  happens  every  once  in  a 
while.  I  think  we  ought  to  provide  for  it 
in  this  legislation.  My  amendment  simply 
provides  that  the  spouse,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  is  a  person  who  is 
married  to  the  employee,  member,  or  an- 
nuitant at  the  time  of  retirement  and 
also  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  em- 
ployee, member,  or  annuitant,  provided 
that  the  surviv^g  wife  or  husband  has 
been  married  !■  the*mployee,  member, 
or  annuitant  for  peTOds  of  time  totahng 
at  least  1  year.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
bill.  All  I  have  done  is  provide  equity  in 
an  unusual  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
the  majority  side  have  examined  the 
amendment.  We  beUeve  it  to  be  worth- 
while, and  we,  therefore,  accept  the  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEU50N.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  wonder  If  any  of  the  Members  could 
answer  this  question  for  the  Record.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  objecting  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  wish  to  ask  this: 
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Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea  as 
t-u  how  zuaiiy  people  ml^ht  be  covered. 
how  many  ui^ique  -cases  of  this  nature 
nuBht  exist? 

Air-  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  Rive  tlie  gentleman  no  statistics.  I 
do  kjiow  that  It  happens  from  time 
lo  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  This.  In  effect,  pre- 
cludes the  need  of  some  exceptional  work 
on  a  private  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes:  it  would,  and 
also  the  great  delay  that  accompanies 
tiiat  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Basically,  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  if  a  person  is  mar- 
ried and  there  is  a  subsequent  divorce 
and  then  that  same  couple  remarries. 
tills  amendment  covers  just  that  kind 
of  human  problem? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  it  an  interrupted 
marriage.  There  is  a  marriage;  it  is 
then  stopped,  and  then  It  is  started  up 
again. 

Mr.  DE3iWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  facetious,  is  it  true  that 
these  kinds  of  things  happen  more  often 
in  California  than  they  do  in  the  other 
49  States? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Well,  we  find  a  lot  of 
people  move  out  to  California  from  the 
Midwest,  and  so,  therefore,  on  occasion 
we  find  this  does  occur  frequently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  Illinois  can  be 
considered  as  a  State  in  the  Middle  West? 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes,  sir,  Illinois,  and 
there  are  some  smrounding  States.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
am  not  referring  particularly  to  Black 
Hawk  County  In  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylrid  further? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  this  amendment  will  do  any  harm 
to  an  oUierwlse  imacceptable  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendm«it  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wh<4e  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  rep<»-ted  that  ttiat 
committee  having  had  under  cfmridou- 
tion  the  Senate  bill  (8.  628)  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate  the  aiuiulty  reduction  made, 


In  (»rder  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
with  aa  annuity,  during  periods  when 
the  annuitant  la  not  married,  pursioant 
to  House  Resolution  1010,  he  reported 
the  bin  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment   in    the    nature    of    a    substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  quesUon  is  cm  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  296.  nays  102, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  32.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  178] 


YEAS— 296 


.Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adwma 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
BafalU 
Baker 
BeU 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Blassl 
Blestav 
Blngbam 
Bog^ 
Boland 
BolllnK 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
BrlnUe7 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Oblo 
BroyblU.  Va. 
Burgeser 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
BuUer 

Carney.  Oblo 
Carter 
Cederbert 
ChappeU 
cblabolia 
Clark 
ClauMfi. 

OonH. 
Clswson,  Del 
Clay 


Cochran 

Gubser 

Cohen 

Gude 

Colllna,  m. 

Ounter 

Conlan 

Hamilton 

Conyers 

Hammer- 

Corman 

schmldt 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Coughlln 

Hsniien.  Idaho 

Cronln 

HarrLngton 

Culver 

Hantha 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hastings 

W..  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Danlela, 

Hays 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Heckler,  icaas. 

DaTla,  ac. 

Helna 

de  la  Garza 

Halstoekl 

Delaney 

Henderson 

Del  lams 

Hicks 

Dent 

HUiia 

Dlggs 

Hogan 

Dlngell 

Holt 

Donohue 

Holtzman 
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Dorn 

Michel 
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So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvataa  with  Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  8t<Aee  with  Mr.  Oettys. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Dellenback. 

Mr.  Sikee  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Rsld  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Myers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  annuities  for  sur- 
viving spouses  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  without  reduction  in 
principal  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    WALDIK    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate 
bill  S.  628. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
BENEPTTS  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  KTTiRERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11321)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  C(Xitrol  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety 
officers  who  die  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THK   COMMITTZk   Or   THS   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wbole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11321.  with  Mr. 
NxDzi  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consoit.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Utader  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  En.- 
BERG)  win  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  genQeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FiBH)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kir  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  outline  and 
purpose  of  HJl.  11321  will  be  familiar 
to  my  colleagues  since  similar  legislation 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  during 
the  last  Congress.  In  fact,  a  conference 
report  was  filed  on  October  17,  1972,  but 
its  consideration  by  the  House  was  pre- 
vented by  the  adjournment  of  the  J2d 
Congress.  Related  legislation  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  this  Congress  in  the 
form  of  S.  IS. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11321  is  to  pro- 
vide a  $50,000  Federal  payment  to  cer- 
tain surviving  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  who  die  from  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty.  Its  primary 
intent  is  to  tide  over  the  officer's  survivors 
until  they  are  able  to  economically  adjust 
to  the  death  of  the  family's  breadwinner. 
Eligible  public  safety  officers  Include  re- 
serve and  professional  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen.  The  term  "law  en- 
forcement officer"  is  defined  broadly  to 
include  policemen,  correctional  officers, 
prison  guards,  probation  and  parole  offi- 
cers, and  officers  involved  in  programs 
relating  to  juvenile  delinquency  or  nar- 
cotic addiction.  While  the  range  of  oc- 
cupations encompassed  here  is  broad, 
eligibility  for  coverage  is  limited  to  those 
officers  actively  engaged  in  potentially 
hazardous  activities  at  the  time  of  the 
■fatal  injury. 

As  we  state  in  the  committee  report, 
this  legislation  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  dangerous,  high- 
risk  activities  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement and  firefighting.  It  is  to  these 
hazardous  duties  that  this  legislation  is 
addressed.  In  the  case  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  coverage  Is  provided  in  the 
event  of  death  in  the  course  of  duties 
relating  to  criminal  activity,  such  as 
crime  prevention,  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  or  the  guarding  of  suspects, 
witnesses  or  prisoners.  In  the  case  of 
firemen,  coverage  is  provided  in  the 
event  of  death  in  the  course  of  fire- 
fighting.  These  activities  are  carefully 
delineated  In  the  legislation,  with  the 
additional  proviso  tliat  benefits  will  be 
provided  to  both  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen  who  sustain  a  fatal  injury 
while  engaged  in  other  activities  deter- 
mined to  be  potentially  dangerous  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  LEAA.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  benefits  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dental death  occurring  diuing  the  course 
of  normal  patrol  activities  of  policemen 
or  routine  Rehouse  activities. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  philosophy  underlying  this 
leolslation  and  at  the  same  time  to  briefly 
respond  to  some  objections  raised  by  op- 
ponents of  this  bill.  The  authors  of  the 
minority  views  on  H.R.  11321  recognize — 
and  I  quote — 

Without  doubt,  America  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  police  and  firemen  who  risk  their 
lives  for  our  comfort  and  safety. 

In  their  opinion,  however,  "There  Is  no 
good  reason  to  single  out  police  and  fire- 


men for  special  benefits  and  to  neglect  all 
others." 

I  disagree  and  fixmly  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  repay  with  more  than 
words  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  as  a  na- 
tion owe  to  public  safety  officers  who 
daily  risk  their  lives  for  our  protection. 
Insofar  as  this  legislation  does  single 
them  out  for  special  benefits,  it  is  in 
recognition  of  the  uniqueness  of,  and  the 
invaluable  services  provided  by,  the  pub- 
lic safety  professions.  Unlike  other  State 
and  local  employees,  public  safety  officers 
risk  life  and  limb  on  a  regular  basis  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  and  protect 
society.  It  is  precisely  that  aspect  of  the 
public  safety  profession  which  makes 
them  unique  in  civilian  life. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  charged 
with  the  difficult  and  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  our  social  order  and 
firemen  face  the  equally  challenging  task 
of  protecting  our  citizenry  from  the  haz- 
ards of  fires.  As  a  result  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  vigilance  of  these  officers,  each 
of  us  is  able  to  feel  more  safe  and  secure 
in  his  home.  Consequently,  it  is  certain- 
ly in  the  national  interest  to  encourage 
the  recruitment  of  quality  personnel  for 
these  professions  and  most  witnesses  be- 
fore the  conunittee  were  in  agreement 
that  a  uniform  death  benefit  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  objective . 

It  should  be  noted  that  Congress  has 
recognized  the  singular  nature  of  these 
professions  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past.  For  example,  in  1968  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  to  extend  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  benefits  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  enforcing 
Federal  laws.  In  addition,  in  1970  Public 
Law  91-509  was  enacted  providing  a 
$50,000  lump  sum  payment  to  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Colvimbia 
who  die  in  the  performance  of  duty.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  there  Is  ample 
legislative  precedent  for  singling  out  the 
public  safety  profession  for  specisd  treat- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  1973  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  CMmi- 
nal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  recom- 
mended specitil  statutory  benefits  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  this  point  by 
those  who  argue  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  assume  any  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  Supporters  of  this 
legislation  too  have  been  sensitive  to 
the  possible  implications  of  providing 
Federal  pajrments  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, and  this  is  an  area  which  we 
have  explored  in  some  detail  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings.  I,  for  one,  am 
fully  satisfied  that  HJl.  11321  win  not 
establish  a  precedent  for  similar  treat- 
ment of  other  non-Federal  employees, 
especlaUy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
functions  performed,  and  the  dangers 
encountered,  by  public  safety  officers  are 
distinguishable  from  other  professions. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  bin  In  no 
way  endangers  the  autonomiy  of  State 
and  locsd  public  safety  agencies.  The 
lump  sum  gratuity  approach  embodied 
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In  this  bill  is  carefully  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  Federal  interference  with  local 
public  safety  programs.  Likewise,  the  bill 
will  be  easy  to  administer  and,  therefore, 
wUl  not  require  the  creation  of  an  on- 
going, complex  Federal  mechanism  to 
implement  the  program.  Since  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  will  be  minimal,  it  wiU 
allow  the  major  portion  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  expended  for  the  welfare  of 
the  olDcers'  survivors. 

We  are  not  breaking  new  ground  with 
this  legislation.  Congress  has  acted  many 
times  in  the  past  to  provide  assistance 
where  States  and  localities  have  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  respond  or  where 
emergent  or  tragic  situations  arise.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  instance,  the  Federal 
assistance  provided  suCFerers  of  black 
lung  disease  or  the  provision  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  workers  displaced 
by  national  disasters  as  just  two  of  many 
possible  examples. 

That  there  are  compelling  reasons  for 
assuming  responsibility  in  this  area,  I 
have  no  doubt.  There  is  no  question  that 
those  men  and  women  who  risk  their 
Uves  for  our  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  certain  minimum  security 
regarding  the  future  of  their  dependents 
in  the  event  of  their  untimely  death.  The 
fact  is  that  this  minimum  financial  se- 
curity is  not  being  provided  to  many 
police  and  firemen  across  the  country. 
This  point  was  made  repeatedly  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee  in  both  the 
92d  and  93d  Congresses.  It  was  also  made 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
which  noted: 

Preaent  beneflts  for  non-Pederal  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed.  Injured  or  contract- 
ing disease  in  the  performance  of  police 
duties  having  no  connection  with  Federal 
Jurisdiction  are.  in  many  cases,  severely  re- 
stricted. PYequently.  officers  rendering  as- 
sistance to  other  nearby  Jurisdlctlona  lose 
their  ellglbUlty  for  local  beneflts  by  nnere- 
ly  crossing  their  own  city  or  county  lines. 
Smaller  communities  often  lack  the  financial 
resources  to  provide  a  reasonable  lev«l  of 
service-connected  death,  injury  and  illness 
benefits. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended "high  priority  Congressional  at- 
tention" to  extending  uniform  beneflts 
"irrespective  of  jurisdictional  considera- 
tions". 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  important  bill 
which  allows  us  to  discharge  some  little 
part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Nation's 
public  safety  ofiBcers.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, similar  legislation  was  imani- 
mously  approved  by  the  House  and  I  urge 
your  favorable  action  again. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KTTiRERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brasco). 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
that  page  5  of  the  report  specifically  in- 
dicates that  Federal  public  safety  ofBcers 
are  not  included  in  this  legislation,  and 
it  says  that  the  reason  for  this  Is  that 
under  the  beneflts  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act,  they 
are  generaDy  aedquate  and  in  many  in- 
stances exceed  the  $50,000  pajmient  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is  this: 
I  do  not  have  the  statistics  or  the  facts 


with  respect  to  that  observation,  but  is 
it  the  gentleman's  intention  that  if  that 
particular  statement  in  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  5  is  refuted,  the  commit- 
tee will  then  entertain  legislation  to  in- 
clude at  a  future  date  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  ofBcers  and  flreflghters? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  it  is  possible  that  we  might  con- 
sider some  beneflts  for  Federal  agents, 
but  it  is  the  impression  of  the  committee 
that  the  benefits  are  already  substantial 
so  far  as  Federal  employees  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
talking  about  special  circumstances.  If 
the  statement  is  ultimately  refuted, 
would  it  be  the  gentleman's  position  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  consider 
future  legislation  to  cover  those  who 
might  be  inadequately  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed 
it  would.  Again  I  say,  it  is  our  impression, 
frankly,  that  in  many  cases  the  bene- 
ficiaries, widows  or  families,  would  get 
more  than  $50,000  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act. 

But  obviously  we  have  not  thorough- 
ly studied  the  benefits  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him.  I  certainly  support  the  legislation 
as  it  stands. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Chair- 
man E^iLBERG  in  support  of  HJR.  11321, 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Beneflts  Act 
of  1974,  as  reported  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  Citizenship  and  In- 
ternational law,  apd  which  I  am  pleased 
to  have  cosponsored. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  our  subcommittee. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
House  passed  similar  legislation  during 
the  92d  CcHigress,  and  the  Senate  also 
passed  its  version  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  again  early  in  this  Congress.  I 
believe  the  bill  that  we  have  reported 
represents  the  best  means  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  widows  and  children 
left  by  public  safety  officers  killed  while 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen  who  are  killed  as  a 
result  of  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duties.  The  bill  broadly  defines  "law  en- 
forcement officer"  and  then  restricts  the 
eligibility  for  beneflts  to  those  members 
of  that  group,  and  flremen,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  specified  hazardous  duties — 
apprehension  or  guarding  an  alleged 
criminal,  crime  preventlcwi,  flreflghtlng, 
or  those  other  duties  which  LEAA — the 
administering  agency — determines  to  be 
potflDtlally  dangerous. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Over  200 
policemen  and  flremen  are  killed  an- 
nually while  engaged  in  the  public's  busi- 
ness. Truly,  they  lay  their  life  on  the 
line  each  day,  not  knowlnir  whether  they 
will  ever  return  to  their  families.  Tills 
bill  would  provide  scxne  asslstfuice  to 
those  loved  ones  who  survive. 


Law  enforcement  officers  in  this  coun- 
try have  never  been  among  the  highest 
paid  of  our  public  servants.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  dependents  of  most  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
must  rely  on  a  patchwork  system  of  in- 
demnification consisting  of  life  insur- 
ance, whose  premiums  are  quite  often  too 
high  for  the  policeman  or  fireman  to  Eif- 
ford,  and  voluntary  contributions  by  lo- 
cal citizens  to  a  support  fund.  Indeed, 
though  communities  have  responded 
often  in  the  past  to  death  of  a  public 
safety  officer,  there  is  absolutely  no  guar- 
antee that  a  decedent's  family  will  re- 
ceive any  contributions  from  any  support 
fund.  In  addition,  LEAA  figures  indicate 
that  30  to  40  percent  of  all  salaried  fire- 
men and  policemen  are  not  covered  by 
insurance  either  partially  or  completely 
funded  by  their  employers.  This  lack  of 
financial  security  for  one's  family  may 
keep  many  otherwise  enthusiastic  can- 
didates from  entering  this  area  of  public 
service.  This  bill  we  hope,  will  add  in  the 
recruitment  of  future  public  safety  offi- 
cers as  well  as  improving  the  morale  of 
those  presently  serving  in  these  positions. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  an 
Increase  in  assault  on  police.  Police 
deaths  as  the  result  of  felonious  crimi- 
nal action  rose  from  37  in  1961  to  131  in 
1973.  We,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  risks 
these  individuals  take  to  protect  lives 
and  property,  should  ensure  that  they 
are  able  to  face  their  jobs  knowing  that, 
if  anything  happens  to  them,  their  fami- 
lies will  not  be  left  destitute. 

All  agree  that  crime  is  a  national  prob- 
lem needing  national  solutions.  This  was 
the  rationale  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  in  1968.  Congress  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  this  all-out  battle  against 
crime  when  it  renewed  the  authority  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration earlier  in  this  Congress. 

In  response  to  those  who  argue  that 
this  bill  Is  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  an  area  outside  proper  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, I  submit  that  we  have  al- 
ready joined  with  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities in  a  cooperative  effort  to  con- 
trol crime  in  our  coimtry.  During  this 
93d  Congress,  through  the  mechanism  of 
LEAA,  we  authorized  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  to  assist  In  the  recruitment, 
training  and  equipping  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  personnel.  We 
have  already  committed  ourselves  to  as- 
sist in  the  upgrading  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country.  This  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  these  efforts.  H.R.  11321 
carries  out  the  concept  of  extending  Fed- 
eral benefits  to  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  recom- 
mended in  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  8191  now  provides 
Federal  benefits  for  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  while  enforc- 
ing the  Federal  criminal  statutes.  The 
death  benefit  requires  no  complex  Fed- 
eral bureaucr£u:y  to  administer  it,  as,  for 
instance,  a  disability  insurance  plan 
would  need.  Rather,  the  program  is  de- 
signed for  a  minimum  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  State  system  of  public  safety. 
Section  7  of  the  bill  ijennlts*  delegation  of 
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LEAA    of    administrative    functions    to 
State  and  local  agencies. 

The  comm-ttee's  amendments  were 
drafted  after  discussion  with  representa- 
tives of  LEAA,  the  agency  that  would 
administer  this  program,  and  are  de- 
signed to  facihtate  the  prompt  payment 
of  benefits. 

To  avoid  development  of  a  so-called 
"bar  association"  of  lawyers  who  file 
questionable  claims  for  beneflts,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  the  $50,000  as  their 
contingent  fee.  one  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  LEAA  may,  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  maximum  fee  allow- 
able for  representing  claimants. 

The  biU  has  bipartisan  support.  It  was 
cosponsored  by  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  from  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try from  both  parties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fj-om  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  supporting  this  bill,  the  Public 
Safety  Officer's  Benefits  Act  of  1974. 

This  proposal,  providing  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  siu-viving  dependents 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  flremen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
is  long  overdue  and  is  justifiable  recog- 
nition by  our  Nation  of  the  severe  oc- 
cupational hazards  and  risks  confront- 
ing our  dedicated  policemen,  firemen,  and 
correctional  officers  and  other  public 
safety  officers  who  daily  risk  their  lives 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  public 
safety. 

In  1973,  our  130  police  officers  were 
killed  and  in  the  years  between  1960  and 
1970.  close  to  800  firefighters  lost  their 
lives.  During  the  past  year,  three  police- 
men In  my  district  were  killed,  leaving 
fatherless  children  and  struggling 
widows.  This  bill  will  immeasurably  help 
to  meet  the^nancial  needs  of  the  surviv- 
ing families  of  the  public  safety  officers 
who  are  killed  while  courageously  per- 
forming their  duties  protecting  society. 
It  will  eliminate  the  existing  disparity  in 
survivors  benefits  which  exists  from  State 
to  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on   the  Judiciary   (Mr. 

RODINO)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  ardent  support  for  H.R. 
11321,  a  bill  which  provides  benefits  to 
the  surviving  dependents  of  public  safety 
officers  who  die  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

I  sincerely  believe  It  is  most  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government-  to  compensate  the  grief- 
stricken  widows  and  children  of  public 
safety  oOcers  when  their  provider  is 
suddenly  slain  In  the  line  ol  duty. 

As  a  result  of  the  dedicated  services 
of  these  individuals,  we  are  able  to  live 


a  little  more  peacefully,  safely,  and  com- 
fortably In  today's  turbulent  society.  We 
constantly  expect  an  immediate  response 
from  a  public  safety  officer  whether  it 
be  the  rescue  of  a  drowning  child  or  the 
capture  of  a  fleeing  felon.  Yet  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  numerous  in- 
stances when  tins  response  to  the  call  of 
duty  brings  about  a  tragic  death.  Such 
a  tragedy  Is  too  often  forgotten  the  day 
after  the  funeral. 

In  many  caises,  the  officer's  dependents 
are  left  to  rely  on  private  and  public 
charities  or  welfare.  Indeed,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  not  allow  surviving  de- 
pendents of  a  slain  officer  to  rely  on 
these  avenues  for  assistance  when  that 
public  safety  officer  gave  his  life  preserv- 
ing order  and  protecting  society. 

The  legislative  history  of  similar  bills 
in  the  92d  Congress  indicates  that  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment as  to  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  tills  legislation.  Similar  legislation 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
on  October  11,  1972.  This  legislation  was 
similar  to  a  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  2087) 
and  a  conference  was  held  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  bills.  A  conference  report  was  filed 
on  October  17,  1972,  but  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  9  2d  Congress  prevented 
House  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

In  this  Congress,  after  several  days  of 
additional  hearings  and  mark-up  ses- 
sions, the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee has  again  favorably  reported  this 
legislation. 

The  Senate  version  and  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  limit  coverage  to  death  in 
•  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  a  criminal 
act.  I  vigorously  opposed  such  a  proposal 
last  year  and  believe  that  the  flreflghting 
profession  should  also  be  covered.  The 
bill  before  us  covers  firemen  if  they  are 
actually  and  directly  engaged  in  fighting 
a  flre  or  if  otherwise  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  where  the  activity 
is  determined  by  the  administration  to 
be  potentially  dangerous  to  the  fireman. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  bill  has 
retained  this  broad  scope  of  coverage. 
Now  the  Government  can  adequately 
compensate  the  surviving  dependents  of 
flreflghters  who  bravely  risk  their  lives 
In  the  protection  of  our  communities 
from  the  disaster  and  tragedy  often 
caused  by  flre. 

My  primary  purpose  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  Is  to  discharge  in  a  practical 
manner  society's  special  obligation  to 
public  safety  officers  and  their  families 
when  financial  need  occurs  due  to  a  sud- 
den death  of  the  breadwinner.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  States  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  provide  death  benefits  and 
where  States  do  have  compensation  pro- 
grams, they  are  usually  inadequate. 
Msmy  times  public  safety  officers  are 
underpaid  or  are  otherwise  unable  to 
provide  for  the  financial  security  of  their 
families  in  the  event  of  their  untimely 
death.  The  many  letters  I  have  received 
and  the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee reflect  the  truly  sad  financial 
situation  confronting  the  survivors  of 
public  safety  officers. 

The  public  support  for  this  legislation 
has  been  made  evident  to  all  Mtembers. 
This  bill  Is  premised  on  the  fact  tnat  law 
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enforcement  and  fire  fighting  are  in- 
herently dangerous  activities  and  that  it 
Is  in  the  national  interest  to  upgrade  and 
Improve  employment  opportunities  in  the 
public  safety  field.  Most  witnesses  before 
the  committee  in  the  last  2  years  agreed 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  sub- 
stantially improve  tlie  morale  of  public 
safety  officers,  enhance  recruitment  ef- 
forts, and  provide  some  measure  of  secu- 
rity to  the  dependent  survivors  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  while  safeguarding 
society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
ui-gently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr.  Den- 

HOLM). 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
for  perfecting  this  proposed  legislation 
for  enactment.  This  is  historic  and  land- 
mark legislation.  Our  Government,  all 
levels  of  government,  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  preserving  the  rights  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  WTongdoers  and  it 
is  time  that  we  enact  public  law  for  peo- 
ple who  do  things  that  are  right. 

Policemen  are  our  first  defense  of  our 
freedoms.  They  enforce,  execute,  and  de- 
fend the  laws  of  freedom — laws  enacted 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  They  protect  the  Innocent  and 
pursue  all  wrong.  They  do  the  dirty  work 
that  others  often  avoid.  They  are  targets 
of  the  enemies  of  decency,  demcxracy, 
and  society.  The  principle  of  the  pending 
legislation  is  right.  It  is  equally  right  for 
firemen.  It  is  right  for  all  citizens  and 
it  is  right  for  our  country.  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  without 
amendment  and  without  delay. 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Pepper  ^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  warmly  to  com- 
mend the  able  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  and  is  simply  in  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  that  act,  so  sis  to  try  to 
provide  for  better  and  more  effective  law 
enforcement  and  fir«  prevention  and 
control  in  this  country  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  taking  over  the  total  police 
and  fire  control  responsibilities  of  this 
countrj',  we  are  simply  trying  to  help  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  the  local  com- 
munities to  provide  better  police  protec- 
tion, and  better  fire  protection  for  all  the 
people  in  this  country  including  those 
who  travel  from  State  to  State  and  from 
community  to  community.  For  Instance, 
the  citizens  of  Florida  may  travel  to  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  they  want  to  be 
protected  In  their  lives  and  property  by 
the  police  and  firemen  (rf  that  area.  All 
the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  do 
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in  this  legislation  is  simply  to  show  a 
measure  of  its  gratitude  for  those  like 
the  131  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firemen  who  died  in  1973  performing 
their  duties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  will 
extend  this  act  to  provide  the  benefits 
provided  in  this  bill  to  those  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  firemen  who  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  but  this  bill 
is  a  magnificent  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  House  will  approve  It. 
Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  (Mr.  ANmmzio^ 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Eilberc)  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  the  entire  subcommittee 
on  this  long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  in  the  93d  Congress  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officers  benefits  measure  be- 
fore us  today,  I  rise  to  express  my  full 
support  for  this  just  and  compassionate 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

H.R.  11321  will  provide  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  policemen,  correctional  officers, 
prison  guards,  probation  and  parole  cf- 
ficers,  and  officers  involved  in  programs 
relating  to  juvenile  delinquency  or 
narcotic  addiction  who  die  as  the  direct 
result  of  a  p>ersonal  injury  sustained  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  right  and  fair, 
indeed — only  decent,  that  we  consider 
the  changing  times— from  the  early 
sixties  when  crime,  though  a  problem, 
had  not  yet  reached  epic  dimensions  to 
bec<»ne  one  of  the  most  demanding  is- 
sues on  the  domestic  scene  today.  We 
must  admit  that  the  public  safety  officer 
is  a  target  for  grievances  against  the 
shortcoBungs  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  so  doing,  provide  decent 
benefits  for  the  men  we  expect  to  cope 
with  these  changing  times. 

Though  tills  is  small  compensation, 
and  certainly  will  not  solve  the  major 
problem  of  crime  or  the  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  the  pobce,  it  is  the  very  least  we 
can  offer  for  the  protectors  of  our  society. 
We  must  realize  while  considering  H.R. 
11321  that  first-year  salaries  for  all  pub- 
lic safety  officers  range  from  $4,575  to 
$11,112.  And  benefits,  such  as  they  are. 
are  poorly  administered  and  weak. 

In  many  cases,  administrative  redtape 
and  procedures  will  tie  up  fimds  for  years 
before  any  actual  benefits  are  realized. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  provide  such  death  benefits  to 
survivors  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  killed  in  the  line  ot  duty. 
I  beUeve  it  is  wise  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral standard  for  these  benefits  that  sur- 
vivors of  public  safety  officers  have  a 
right  to  receive,  since  several  States  of- 
fer virtually  no  financial  assistance  and 
other  States  have  only  spotty  programs 
in  this  regard.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  also  Indicated  that  this  legis- 
lation will  significantly  increase  the 
morale   of   law   enforcement   personnel 


and  greatly  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  recruiting  efforts. 

On  April  19.  1968,  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  90-291  authorizing  depend- 
ent's compensation  for  police  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  while  enforc- 
ing Federal  laws. 

On  June  16.  1968,  Public  Law  90-351 
amended  the  April  law  to  allow  compen- 
sation for  non-Federal  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  if  the  crime  was  even 
suspected  of  being  a  Federal  offense. 

Although  Federal  legislation  for  pub- 
lic safety  officers  has  been  commendable, 
when  we  talk  about  providing  benefits  to 
only  those  State  officers  who  happen  to 
be  injured  while  pursiiing  a  Federal  of- 
fender we  are  not  covering  a  very  broad 
spectrum  of  the  dedicated  men  who  serve 
so  ably  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws. 
Consider  the  fact  that  in  1973  a  total 
of  131  local,  county,  and  State  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  to  protect  their 
communities.    With    no    comprehensive 
benefit   program   provided   to   the   sur- 
vivors of  these  young  men.  many  wid- 
ows and  young  children  of  tlie  .slain  of- 
ficers have  suffered  very  real  financial 
hardships.  That  is  not  to  minimize  the 
factor  of  fear  that  must  be  felt  by  all 
those  related  to  a  man  who  has  chosen 
law  enforcement  as  his  profession.  His 
family   must   live   with   the   realization 
that   every   time   he   dons   his   uniform 
and  leaves  his  home  to  report  for  his 
shift,  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an- 
other statistic. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the  fa- 
vorable action  of  my  colleagues  on  H  R. 
11321  which  would  provide  more  security 
and  peace  of  mind  for  all  public  safety 
officers  who  must  take  risks  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  safer  society.  We  must  not  and 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  turn  our 
backs  on  the  anguish  and  poverty  suf- 
fered by  tiie  survivors  of  law  officers 
slain  while  protecting  our  rights  and 
liberties. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich)  . 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
HR.  11321,  the  bill  to  provide  benefits 
to  the  survivors  of  certain  public  safety 
officers  who  die  in  the  performance  of 
duty. 

Law  enforcement  and  public  safety  are 
hazardous  professions.  The  American 
people  have  been  shocked  by  the  sharply 
increasing  numbers  of  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
they  would  be  shocked  if  they  realized 
the  number  of  firefighters  who  die  each 
year  protecting  our  lives  and  property. 

The  Committee  has  found  that,  "Not- 
withstanding the  severe  occupational 
hazards  which  confront  policemen,  fire- 
men, correctional  officers,  and  other 
public  safety  officers,  many  States  have 
faUed  to  provide  sufficient  death  benefits 
for  their  survivors"  when  they  die  sud- 
denly in  the  line  of  duty.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Government  ha«  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  survivors  of  public  safety 
officers  who  die  in  action.  This  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish  that  objective. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  poured  millions — Indeed,  bil- 


lions— of  dollars  into  the  effort  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  Assuring  reasonable  death  bene- 
fits for  men  and  women  who  are  killed 
in  law  enforcement  is  one  small,  im- 
pleasant,  but  essential  means  of  en- 
couraging good  people  to  enter  this  field. 
Hence,  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  payment  of  these  death 
benefits  "is  not  a  Federal  responsibility." 
If  it  is  proper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  finance  the  recruitment  and 
training  and  outfitting  of  policemen  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement, I  think  it  Is  also  proper  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the 
families  of  those  same  Individuals  if  they 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue,  and  I  sup- 
port it  wholeheartedly  as  a  desirable  and 
necessary  measure. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  speak 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  firemen  have 
been  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rist  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  provide  a  $50,000  Federal  payment 
to  the  surviving  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  who  die  as  the  direct  and 
proximate  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty. 

A  quick  review  of  the  rationale  behind 
the  irktroduction  of  this  measure  per- 
suades us  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  situation  facing  us  today.  Between 
1961  and  1973,  a  total  of  1,002  police  offi- 
cers died  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained 
during  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Since  the  figure  for  1961  was  37  service- 
connected  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
and  the  figure  for  1973  was  substantially 
higher  at  131.  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
members  of  this  profession  are  being 
singled  out  by  miUtant  individuals  as 
symbolic  targets  for  demonstrating  their 
dissatisfaction  with  society. 

A  mention  of  statistics  on  this  matter 
would  not  be  complete  without  including 
the  number  of  deaths  among  firefight- 
ers. Emring  the  period  from  1960  to  1970 
and  estimated  790  firemen  died  while 
fighting  fires.  It  has  been  indicated  that 
the  number  killed  while  fighting  fires 
in  1971  was  170.  One  has  only  to  observe 
these  facts  to  easily  surmise  why  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  officially  deter- 
mined that  firefighting  is  now  the  most 
hazardous  profession  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  pohce  killings,  the  administration 
originated  the  death  gratuity  concept  in 
the  late  spring  of  1971.  The  Attorney 
General  was  directed  at  that  time  to  sub- 
mit legislation  to  the  Congress  which 
would  provide  financial  protection  for 
the  survivors  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  as  a  result  of  their  duty.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  most  appropriate  Fed- 
eral response  to  these  killings  from  meet- 
ings with  police  officials  from  across  the 
country. 
From  the  discussions  with  these  offi- 
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cials  It  was  evident  that  great  disparity 
exists  between  the  States  as  to  the  death 
benefits  provided  by  each  for  survivors 
of  public  safey  officers.  In  fact,  many 
States  provide  no  benefits  whatsoever; 
and  the  insurance  coverage  allowed  is 
inadequate  more  often  than  not.  So  it  is 
apparent  that  this  situation  obviates  the 
need  for  the  benefits  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide. 

Looking  to  yet  another  favorable  im- 
pact which  H.R.  11321  will  have,  we  can 
certainly  envision  the  improvement  in 
the  morale  of  public  safety  officer  per- 
sonnel. This  bill  will  upgrade  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  dangerous, 
high-risk  activities  that  are  so  vital  to 
the  national  interest.  Recruitment  of 
young  men  and  women  Into  the  law  en- 
forcement field  will  be  enhanced  greatly 
if  those  potential  employees  are  hired 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  they  die  in  the 
line  of  duty,  their  dependents  will  be 
protected  from  financial  hardship.  Thus, 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  today  will 
offer  substantial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain competent,  motivated  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  effective  date  in 
the  bill.  October  11,  1972,  there  is  ample 
justification  for  maintaining  this  date. 
When  we  review  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act,  we  find  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
on  October  11,  1972.  Since  the  Senate  also 
had  passed  a  similar  bill,  the  two  ver- 
sions went  to  conference.  A  conference 
report  was  filed,  but  the  adjournment  of 
the  92d  Congress  prevented  House  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 
Realizing  now  that  the  death  benefits 
afforded  in  this  measiu-e  were  to  have 
been  allowed  those  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  who  died  while  on  duty 
after  October  11,  1972,  but  for  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  it  seems  abso- 
lutely Imperative  that  we  Members  of 
the  93d  Congress  maintain  that  same 
effective  date.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  we 
are  morally  committed  to  the  dependents 
directly  affected  to  make  this  act  retro- 
active to  October  11,  1972,  the  date  pres- 
enUy  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  . 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Public  Safety  Officer's  Benefits 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  will  assure  that 
when  the  supreme  sacrifice  Is  made  by 
those  who  day  In  and  day  out  risk  their 
lives  on  our  behalf,  their  survivors  will 
not  suffer  undue  financial  deprivation. 

In  the  last  10  years  862  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  been  killed  as  a  result 
of  felonious  criminal  action.  Last  year 
was  the  highest  ever  at  133  killed.  Simi- 
larly, between  1960  and  1970,  fires  took 
the  lives  of  790  firemen.  At  least  170  of 
these  heros  lost  their  lives  in  1972,  lead- 
ing the  Department  of  Labor  to  deter- 
mine that  firefighting  Is  the  most  haz- 
ardous profession  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  recognizes  unpaid  volunteers 
serving  their  commimitles  In  an  official 
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capacity  as  well  as  those  who  have  made 
our  protection  their  professi(»h,Our  vol- 
unteer firemen,  for  example.  : 
homes  and  businesses  at 
day  and  night  to  risk  tl 
no  thought  in  mind  ex<?ept  to  render 
service  to  their  neighbors. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  adequately 
compensate  the  families  of  these  brave 
people  for  the  loss  of  their  loved  one. 
Since  their  untimely  deaths  are  incurred 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  so- 
ciety, however,  we  have  the  moral  duty 
to  do  what  we  can  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  those  who  have  been  depend- 
ent on  them.  In  these  inflationary  times, 
$50,000  is  not  much  when  spread  over  the 
years  during  which  the  officer  would 
otherwise  have  been  supporting  his  fam- 
ily, but  it  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  . 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
back  in  1972.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  of 
1974. 

This  important  bill,  which  is  long  over- 
due in  coming  before  us  for  action,  would 
provide  a  $50,000  Federal  pajmient  to 
surviving  dependents  of  policemen,  and 
both  volunteer  and  salaried  firemen  who 
die  as  the  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  several 
years  an  ever-increasing  number  of  po- 
licemen have  died  as  a  result  of  violent 
action  at  the  hands  of  criminals  who 
have  made  them  symboUc  targets  for 
their  dissatisfaction  with  society.  Last 
year  alone.  131  policemen  were  killed  in 
criminal  assaults,  many  of  them  unsus- 
pecting officers  carrying  out  routine 
patrol. 

Likewise,  hundreds  of  firefighters  are 
killed  each  year  while  engaged  in  fight- 
ing fires.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  all  our 
firemen  are  volunteers,  who  receive  abso- 
lutely no  compensation  for  giving  of 
their  time  and  effort  protecting  the 
homes  and  business  establishments  of 
their  neighbors.  We  In  Nassau  County 
are  almost  entirely  served  by  volunteer 
fire  departments  that  perform  their 
duties  In  an  exemplary  manner.  Every 
year,  several  of  our  volunteers  are  tragi- 
cally kUled  In  the  line  of  duty — most  of 
them  leaving  grieving  widows  and  small 
children.  Existing  death  benefit  pay- 
ments for  these  volunteer  firemen  do  not 
even  cover  burial  expenses. 

It  is  Indeed  gratifying  that  we  are  to- 
day recognizing  that  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  the  families  of  these  poli- 
llce  and  firemen  who  dally  risk  their 
lives  to  preserve  peace  and  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  others.  This 
legislation  has  my  wholehearted  support, 
and  I  urge  Its  passage  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhkad)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  11321. 
This  bill,  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Bene- 
fit Act,  provides  for  a  $50,000  gratuity 
pasmient  to  the  survivors  of  a  public 
public  safety  officer  who  dies  from  In- 


juries sustained  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  I  favor  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Rrst,  I  think  this  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  years  of  dedicated  service 
which  the  public  receives  from  these  offi- 
cers. Neither  crime  nor  fires  take  holi- 
days, and  it  is  these  public  safety  officers 
who  spend  their  holidays  and  weekends 
seeing  that  the  rest  of  us  are  protected. 

Second,  I  believe  this  payment  will  en- 
able the  officers  to  sen-e  more  efficiently. 
Their  minds  v.ill  be  free  from  some  of  the 
worries  they  must  have  as  they  think  of 
the  dangers  they  constantly  face  and 
wonder  how  their  families  would  sur- 
vive if  they  should  fail  to  retin-n  from  a 
mission. 

Third,  it  will  give  the  officers'  families 
themselves  a  sense  of  being  protected. 
Because  of  the  high-risk  jobs,  a  pubUc 
safety  officer  is  often  prohibited  from 
carrj-ing  an  insurance  policy  that  would 
provide  education  for  his  children,  as  well 
as  security  for  both  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. At  the  very  least,  this  gratuity  pay- 
ment will  assure  that  their  basic  needs 
will  be  met. 

In  addition,  the  payment  will  allow 
the  officer's  family  to  be  independent. 
The  money  they  receive  will  be  theirs  to 
spend.  They  will  not  be  forced  to  look  to 
the  county  or  to  the  State  for  their  fi- 
nancial support.  Their  self-respect  will 
remain  intact. 

All  of  these  things  should  add  up  to 
"peace  of  mind"  for  the  officer.  I  believe 
we  owe  him  that  much. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  yield  such 
tjme  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Grovkk)  . 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
thexgentleman  from  New  York  for  jield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  too  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  As  the  son  of  a  man  who 
was  a  policeman  for  33  years,  and  a 
man  who  knew  law  and  order  firsthand, 
I  am  happy  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  I,  alcHig 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi),  am  a  cosponsor  of  another 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  think  de- 
serves the  early  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  the  national  law  enforce- 
ment heroes  monument  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers will  get  behind  that  legislation  so 
that  we  can  pass  it  to  do  true  justice  to 
the  heroes  in  blue. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  SicthK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  probably  should  not  be  speaking  at  this 
time.  There  seems  to  be  a  rush  of  people 
who  have  a  lot  of  friends  among  their 
local  police  and  firemen.  However,  when 
the  time  for  amendment  comes,  when  the 
bill  Is  read  for  amendment,  I  am  going 
to  offer  as  an  amendment  HJl.  6449, 
which  was  one  of  the  original  bills  in- 
troduced. Briefly,  It  differs  from  H.R. 
11321  which  we  are  now  considering  in 
that  H.R.  6449,  which  I  shall  offer  as  an 
amendment,  would  pay  the  $50,000  gra- 
tuity to  any  public  safety  officer.  Includ- 
ing firefighters,  who  have  been  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty  and  the  proximate  cause 
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of  such  death  was  a  criminal  act  or  ap- 
parent criminal  act. 

HJL  11321  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering would  pay  the  $30,000  gratuity  to 
an  eligible  public  safety  officer  who  has 
died  as  a  direct  and  proximate  resiilt 
of  personal  injuries  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  I  suspect  that,  since 
there  has  been  a  considerable  show  of 
support  for  the  gratiilty.  the  Federal  gra- 
tuity provided  in  HJl.  11321  to  the  local 
police  and  firemen,  the  chances  of  ac- 
cepting my  amendment  are  not  very 
good;  but  at  least  I  wlU  offer  it  as  a  fall- 
back position  to  some  of  those  who  may 
feel  that  the  present  bill  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
support  for  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SiDTH) .  The  general  and  original 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
and  Is  very  good.  Through  the  amenda- 
tory process  and  by  broadening  the  whole 
scope  of  tills  legislation  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  c--iginal  purpose.  I  think  we 
have  nm  the  risk  of  not  having  any  leg- 
islation at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentlemim's  amendment  and  hope,  in- 
deed, that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  the  committee.  If  It  is,  I 
think  we  win  have  a  good  piece  of  Ifegis- 
laLion  which  will  survive  In  the  other 
body  and  also  survive  a  possible  veto.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  give  very  thought- 
ful and  careful  consideration  to  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
^H-R.  6449,  one  of  the  several  proposals 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  considered 
when  reporting  the  bUl  now  before  us. 
The  purpose  behind  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced was  to  provide  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  survivors  of  State 
and  local  public  safety  officers  "killed  in 
the  Une  of  duty  as  a  result  of  a  criminal 
act"  Such  legislation  is  needed,  because 
of  the  growing  risk  of  death  that  public 
safety  officers.  Including  flreinen,  face 
while  carrying  out  their  duties.  In  aplte 
of  the  severe  occupational  hazards  which 
confront  policemen,  firemen,  correctional 
officers,  and  other  public  safety  officials, 
many  States  have  failed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient death  benefits  for  the  surviFors. 
For  example,  a  study  conducted  In  Oc- 
tober 1970  reported  only  18  States  pro- 
vided such  financial  assistance,  and  even 
some  of  those  were  loadequate. 

Violent  street  crimes  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960*s.  In  addition,  more  deaths  of  safety 
officers  have  resiilted  from  the  pre- 
meditated design  of  violent  dlsseaters 
who  have  chosen  public  safety  officers  as 
a  symbolic  target  for  demonstrating 
their  dissatisfaction  with  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  supported 
this  legislation  fully  in  the  pa^t.  recently 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  has  been 
broadened  considerably  to  apply  to  vir- 
tually all  activities  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers. In  its  broadened  form,  the  legisla- 
tion Is  bound  to  encounter  serious  oppo- 
sition. The  purpose  of  miy  bill  wm  to 
provide  payment  in  the  form  of  a  gratu- 


ity to  survivors  of  public  safety  officers 
who  died  In  the  performance  of  a  duty  as 
the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a 
criminal  act.  Criminal  act  as  contem- 
plated In  HJi.  6449.  would  mean  any 
crime  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. Performance  of  duty  contemplates 
all  service  within  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  measure 
which  I  have  sponsored  was  limited  to 
an  officer  who  is  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
as  the  proximate  result  of  a  criminal  act 
or  apparent  criminal  act  before  eligi- 
bility attaches. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, adopts  the  "hazardous  duty  con- 
cept." This  provision  may  be  too  broad 
and  is  not  what  was  originally  contem- 
plated. It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  in  this 
broadened  form,  individuals  not  asso- 
ciated XPi^  public  safety  may  become 
eligible  for  benefits  originally  intended 
for  a  limited  class  of  people. 

IJbreover.  the  effective  date  of  October 
11,  1972,  might  be  questioned,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  report  that  retro- 
active payments  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $26  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  legislation  in  its  broadened  form 
both  in  terms  of  its  retroactivity  and 
future  costs,  even  though  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  the  principle  of  this 
legislation.  In  supporting  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Siuth)  .  I  Intend  to 
act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
original  concept — to  protect  police  offi- 
cers against  the  hazards  originally 
intended. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  cM».  Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  similar 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  am 
pleased ,  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
11321.  the  proposed  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers* Benefit  Act  of  1974.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  simply  to  provide  widows  of 
children  of  loceJ  poUoe  and  firemen  a 
measure  of  compensation  for  the  tragic 
loss  of  their  fathers  and  husbands  in 
the  line  of  duty.  The  $50,000  lump-sum 
payment  authorized  by  the  bill  would 
be  a  small  recognition  of  the  acknowl- 
edged Federal  responsibility  to  these 
survivors. 

This  is  a  familiar  subject.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  1971.  I  joined  with  more  than 
a  hundred  other  Memljers  of  the  House 
in  sponsoring  legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
11321.  The  result  in  1972  was  House  pas- 
sage, by  unanimous  consent,  of  legisla- 
tion providing  benefits  essentially  Identi- 
cal to  those  in  the  pending  bill.  Con- 
ferees resolved  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill, 
but  due  to  insufficient  time  final  ac- 
tion in  the  House  was  not  taken. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  seen  in 
the  statistics  provided  by  tiie  committee 
report:  In  1973,  a  total  of  131  local, 
county,  and  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  killed  In  the  performuKe  of 
their  duty  as  a  consequence  of  fek>nioi« 
crLuinal  action.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  19  over  the  number  killed  In 
1972.  In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year. 


15  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed. 
In  recent  years,  more  and  more  violent 
dissenters  have  chosen  public  safety  oi- 
ficers  as  symbolic  targets  for  demon- 
strating their  dissatisfaction  witli  so- 
ciety. 

Likewise,  firefighters  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  violence  of  felons.  In  the 
10  years  between  1960  and  1970,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  790  firefighters  died 
in  line  of  duty. 

Because  of  the  increasing  hazards 
which  face  public  safety  officers,  and 
because  many  States  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide properly  for  the  dependent  survivors 
of  those  killed  in  line  of  duty,  morale  and 
recruiting  have  become  serious  problems, 
with  which  the  States  need  Federal  as- 
sistance to  cope.  A  Federal  payment  of 
$50,000  to  the  officer's  survivors,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  legislation  should 
help  to  alleviate  these  problems.  While 
money  can  liever  fully  compensate  any- 
one for  the  loss  of  life  itself,  it  can  at 
least  help  to  ease  the  practical  financial 
problems  of  the  survivors.  This  prospect 
could  in  turn  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
prospective   recruits. 

Inordinately  high  life  insurance  pre- 
mium rates  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
Law  enforcement  and  public  safety  offi- 
cers to  provide  for  their  own  private  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  H.R.  U321  would  fill  an 
existing  void  at  minimal  cost,  and  I  urge 
lis  passage. 

Mr.  EI1£ERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  DONOHT7E  > . 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supoprt  of  H.R.  1 1321. 

Law  enforcement  and  fireflghting  are 
24-hour-a-clay  responsibilities. 

At  one  time  in  the  early  development 
of  this  Nation,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
crime  was  essentially  a  local  problem  and 
law  enforcement  was  a  local  function, 
but  today  criminals  and  felons  travel 
from  city  to  city,  from  wie  State  to  an- 
other, with  remarkable  speed. 

Ttus  function  of  law  enforcement  per- 
soimel  is  to  help  maintain  the  social  or- 
der of  our  society,  thereby  insuring 
peace  and  tranquiUty  for  the  citizen  of 
this  country.  It  is  iniperative.  therefore, 
that  we  strongly  support  H.R.  11321. 

I  believe,  Mi-.  Chairman,  that  when  a 
State  or  local  public  safety  officer  is 
killed  doing  a  job  that  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  coimtry,  the 
Federal  Ooverrmient  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  survivors  of  that  deceased  person 
who  died  performing  his  essential  dudes. 
The  increasing  rate  of  senseless  crimes 
in  recent  years  has  aroused  public  opin- 
ion and  has  caused  a  reorganization  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  assumed 
dally  by  public  safety  officers.  Even  to- 
day, published  report*  in  the  liewspapers 
demonstrate  that  their  already  hazard- 
ous work  is  made  even  more  difficult  with 
new  threats  to"  their  lives.  Demands  for 
more  police  protection  are  causing  State 
and  local  governments  to  Increase  their 
recruitment  proerams. 

Recruitment  problems  are  aggravated 
by  oocupationai  dangers,  low  salaries, 
minimal  benefit*  and  long  vorking  hours. 
Iaw  enforoement  and  fireflghting  are 
difOeuit  and  olten  frustrating  and  dis- 
couraging fields,  but  fortunately  there 
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are  men  and  women  who  will  undertake 
these  occupations  which  serve  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

H.R.  11321  provides  a  $50,000  limip 
sum  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  who  is  killed  as  the 
proximate  result  of  an  injury  sustained 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Since  the  salaries  of 
many  police  and  firemen  or  individuals 
employed  in  crime  prevention  activities 
are  not  adequate,  they  fail  to  acquire  the 
necessary  life  Insurance  to  provide  for 
their  families  should  they  face  an  lui- 
timely  death.  I  reiterate  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  unique  value  and  the  im- 
portant services  they  provide  that  this 
minimal  compensation  should  be  pro- 
vided to  their  surviving  dependents. 

Even  in  those  States  that  have  com- 
pensation programs,  there  is  wide  dis- 
parity in  coverage  and  an  Individual  of- 
ficer may  or  may  not  be  covered. 

The  men  and  women  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  each  day  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society  deserve  no  less  than  the 
assurance  that  their  dependent  suivivors 
will  be  taken  care  of  financially. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  rise  in  support. 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  recognize  the  very 
high  test  in  personal  courage  that  is  re- 
quired by  so  many  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  department.  Coming  from  an 
ai'ea  that  is  known  for  many  of  the  fires 
because  of  the  dilapidated  housing,  as 
well  as  an  area  that  has  been  classified 
as  a  high-crime  area,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  about  what  must  be  ruiming 
through  the  minds  of  the  wives  as  very 
often  their  husbands  leave,  not  knowing 
when  they  vidll  return. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  must  have  per- 
sonally experienced  In  campaigns  or  in 
going  back  and  forth  from  our  districts 
to  Washington  many  times  when  our 
children  and  our  wives,  or  for  the  lady 
Members  of  Congress  their  husbands, 
have  asked  us:  "When  are  you  coming 
home?"  And  because  of  the  campaign  or 
because  of  our  poUtical  responsibilities 
we  caninot  always  give  an  answer  to 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  handled  by 
the  wives  of  the  dedicated  people  who  are 
involved  in  firefighting  and  crime  fight- 
ing, but  it  seems  to  me  there  must  al- 
ways be  a  heavy  burden  and  a  heavy 
worry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bread- 
winner will  return. 

There  is  no  question  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  money  we  are  providing  for  In 
this  bill  can  replace  the  loved  one  who 
has  given  his  life. 

It  seems  to  me  all  of  us  whether  In  the 
mihtary  or  indeed  in  politics  from  time 
to  time  do  have  to  display  on  occasion 
great  courage.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us 
those  moments  do  not  come  very  often. 
But  we  are  asking  these  public  servants 
to  take  on  this  responsibility  on  a  basis 
of  24  hours  a  day  duty,  to  go  into  places 
where  crime  is  prevalent  or  to  go  into 
fiaming  buildings  where  children  may  be 
saved  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  one's  own 
life.  It  is  not  asking  too  much  to  give  that 
family  some  security  so  they  will  not 
need  to  go  on  welfare  if  they  suffer  a  loss. 
Some  people  believe  we  should  restrict 


the  method  by  which  we  pay  as  a  result 
of  death,  but  if  the  New  York  City  rules 
were  applicable  in  other  a^eas  of  this 
country  those  people  who  are  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day  and  who  mus .  respond  would 
be  covered.  The  firemen  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York  endanger  their  lives  by 
duties  other  than  just  firefighting. 

I  think  this  type  of  thing  will  encour- 
age people  engaged  in  these  duties,  so 
their  widows  will  be  protected,  and  it  will 
give  their  families  the  type  of  security 
that  all  of  us  have  to  provide  for  our 
families,  but  this  only  goes  a  short  way 
toward  providing  some  of  that  security. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
too  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  and 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  taking  a 
bad  bill  ancf  making  it  a  little  bit  better; 
but  unfortunately  it  remains  a  miserable 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  unworthy  of 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  am  told  that  an  "aye"  vote  is  good 
politics  and  I  judge  by  the  Members  who 
have  rushed  to  the  well  to  support  the 
bill  that  there  may  be  some  vaUdity  to 
that  observation;  but  in  the  long  nm, 
this  is  very  bad  legislation  for  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  swallow  their  political  Instincts 
and  in  this  case  vote  for  what  is  right. 

This  bill  provides  a  $50,0'00  gratuity — 
a  gift — to  the  survivors  of  State  and  local 
public  safety  officers  who  are  killed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  With- 
out questloil  survivors'  benefits  are  part 
of  the  norqial  compensation  package 
which  an  employer  may  owe  to  an  em- 
ployee. But  we  are  not  the  responsible 
employers  for  State  and  local  public 
safety  officers.  Our  responsibihty  does  not 
extend  to  these  people  and  we  should  not 
instigate  a  brand  new  program,  which  at 
the  outset  is  going  to  run  only  $17  mil- 
lion but  which  I  assure  Members  will 
run  a  great  deal  more  in  the  long  run, 
unless  there  is  ample  justification  for 
our  intrusion  into  this  area  of  local  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  doing  for  the  State  and  local  em- 
ployees what  is  provided  toje-  in  this  bill, 
we  are  going  far  beyond  what  we  do  for 
our  own  employees.  Take  the  military.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  agree  they  are 
engaged  in  or  may  be  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous activities.  Do  we  give  the  survivors 
of  our  servicemen  a  $50,000  gratuity?  We 
certainly  do  not.  They  have  to  pay  for 
their  insurance.  They  pay  for  it  out  of 
their  meager  pay.  They  can  get  national 
service  life  Insuraoce  if  they  buy  It. 
Maximum  benefits  are  $15,000. 

We  do  not  provide  this  gratuity  to  our 
FBI  men.  We  do  not  provide  this  gratuity 
for  our  Secret  Service  men.  Why  in  the 
worid  do  we  accept  this  responsibility 
with  respect  to  others  and  deny  bene- 
fits to  our  own  employees? 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  rational- 
ization for  the  bill.  These  are  not  reasons ; 
these  are  rationalization.  First  of  all,  it 
has  been  alleged  here  this  afternoon  that 
this  wUl  in  some  way  affect  our  fight 
against  crime.  Now,  that  is  a  totally 
specious  reason.  A  bill  that  provides  for 
death  benefits  for  survivors  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  crime.  We 


ought  to  reject  such  a  rationalization 
right  at  the  outset. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
their  employees  in  this  regard.  The  cost 
of  group  life  insurance  which  would  pay 
a  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  a  pohce 
officer  who  is  killed  for  the  narrow  rea- 
sons defined  in  this  bill  would  be 
minimal. 

We  are  talking  about  a  pittance,  not 
a  significant  sum,  and  well  within  the 
capabiUty  of  every  city  and  hamlet  in 
this  Nation. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  owe  this  to 
the  sm'vivors  of  police  officers  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  them.  To  pay  benefits  to  such 
a  category  of  survivors  is  a  grossly  irra- 
tional classification.  Can  we  say  that  the 
family  of  a  post  office  worker  who  dies 
of  a  heart  attack  in  his  bed.  Is  entitled  to 
any  less  sympathy  than  the  family  of  a 
police  officer?  The  widow  of  a  deceased 
postal  worker  has  all  the  problems  of  any 
other  widow.  The  occupation  of  the  de- 
ceased is  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  sym- 
pathy or  need. 

Moreover,  this  bill  is  irrational  in  that 
it  is  unrelated  to  need.  $50,000  is  laid  on 
the  line  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  widow  of 
a  pohce  officer,  even  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, and  even  though  she  may  remarry 
the  next  day,  even  remarry  the  man  who 
shot  her  husband.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  need  of  the  beneficiary.  That  is 
an  irrational  classification. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  will  aid 
in  morale  and  recruitment.  We  have  had 
some  experience  with  recruitment  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  been  trying  to  recruit 
an  all-volunteer  army  and  yet  we  have 
rejected  an  increase  death  benefits  as  an 
aid  to  recruitment.  In  fact,  we  have 
recognized  that  the  best  way  to  recruit 
firemen,  poUcemen,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
is  to  give  them  more  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chstirman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
explanation  is  also  irrational  and,  I 
might  say,  unsupported  by  the  record. 

When  asked  during  the  hearings 
what  the  State  and  local  communities 
would  do  with  the  money  if  it  were  made 
ayailable  without  strings,  they  did  not 
say  they  would  put  it  into  death  bene- 
fits; quite  to  the  contrary,  they  said 
they  would  spend  the  money  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

Now,  having  said  that  none  of  these 
rationalizations  can  explain  this  bill, 
what  then  is  the  reason  for  It?  Well,  it 
ought  to  be  obvious.  This  is  1974.  This 
is  an  election  year.  This  is  simply  pure 
politics.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  this 
bill.  It  was  promised  in  1972  by  President 
Nixon  and  It  is  an  illustration  of  gross 
over-promising  by  a  candidate  in  an 
election  year.  To  the  extent  that  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  these  peo- 
ple, it  was  a  commitment  that  should 
not  have  been  made  and  one  that  this 
Congress  should  tK>t  honor. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  unsound 
legislatton. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Flowxks)  . 

Mr.  FTOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
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luctantly  follow  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  makes  sound  argruments 
all  the  time.  His  arguments  on  this  might 
be  persuasive,  Indeed,  except  for  one 
thing,  that  Is  the  gcxxl  that  win  be  done 
by  this  bill. 

I  cosponsored  this  leg1.slation.  and  I 
strongly  support  it.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  It  as  weU. 

Some  of  the  arguments  against  this 
bill  suggest  that  It  Ls  contrary  to  State's 
rights.  It  Is  said  that  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Gfovemment  Invading  what  should 
be  the  province  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  would  say  to  that  ar^ment,  from 
whatever  source  It  might  come,  that  this 
Is  not  an  Invasion  of  States'  rights,  that 
this  is  carefully  drawii  legislation  which 
merely  establishes,  as  has  been  said,  a 
Federal  gratuity  to  the  survlors  of  law 
enforcement  and  fire  officers  who  are 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

It  should  not.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  be  restricted  to  those  who  are 
killed  by  criminal  act  In  line  of  duty 
because  there  would  create  too  much 
arbitrariness.  The  line  of  duty  Is  the 
restriction  that  we  have  written  Into  the 
bill,  and  the  one  that  should  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  main  argu- 
ment that  has  been  advanced  against 
the  bill  Is  that  It  is  a  terrible  precedent 
and  that  we  are  opening  an  age-old  Pan- 
dora's box  to  other  legislation  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  a  precedent, 
but  we  break  precedent  here  in  this 
chamber  almost  daily.  If  we  must  break 
precedent  In  order  to  do  a  great  good 
that  we  wllldo  by  passing  this  bill  and 
putting  it  Into  the  law,  then  let  us  break 
precedent  In  this  Instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  thing  about 
this  legislation  is  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  small  amount  of  money 
in  terms  of  what  we  spend  dally  on  a 
Federal  scale.  I  am  told  that  some  300 
to  350  deaths  occurred  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  that  would  be  covered  by  this  bill. 
This  would  coet  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $17  million  on  an  annual  basis.  I  say 
that  this  Is  small  payment  Indeed  for 
raising  the  morale  of  public  safety  of- 
fteers  throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  chance  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  do  something 
to  upgrade  morale  at  that  level.  It  Is 
something  that  I  do  not  think  can  be 
done  by  the  local  and  State  governments 
and  probably  would  not  ever  be  done. 
A  Federal  standard  should  be  set  by  us 
here  today  In  this  way,  by  passing  H.R. 
11321. 

During  hearlng.s  in  both  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses.  I  was  extremely  moved 
by  the  extensive  testimony  received  by 
the  committee  regarding  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  conftttnting  the  depend- 
ent survivors  of  pubUc  safety  ofBcers 
who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Often 
tlie  grief-stricken  widows  azxl  children 
of  these  officers  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
public  and  private  charities  or  even  wel- 
fare following  the  tragic  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner. 

Law  enforcement  oflQcers  regnhirly  en- 
counter human  violence  and  danger  and 
firefighters  are  contintially  engaged  In 
extremely  hazardous  duties.  As  a  result, 


these  occupations  certainly  deserve  Fed- 
eral support  and  testimony  before  the 
committee  established  that  a  death 
gratuity  would  not  only  raise  the  morale 
of  public  safety  officers  but  also  assist 
In  recruitment  efforts. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  business 
of  providing  death  benefits  to  State  and 
local  employees. 

In  response,  I  wl.«;h  to  state  my  firm  be- 
lief that  this  legislation  will  not.  in  any 
manner,  interfere  with  State  and  local 
affairs  nor  affect  the  operation  of  non- 
Federal  public  safety  programs.  The 
gratuity  approach  embodied  In  this  bill 
has  been  carefully  drafted  to  preclude 
any  unwarranted  intervention  into  local 
matters.  In  fact.  It  is  Intended  to  supple- 
ment, rather  than  displace  or  preempt, 
local  efforts  to  solve  this  serious,  human 
problem.  I  wi-sh  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee  has  given  careful  and  detailed 
consideration  to  this  legislation — includ- 
ing numerous  days  of  hearings  and 
markup  sessions — in  order  to  perfect  the 
language  of  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  meet  the  Immediate  financial  needs 
of  the  officers'  survivors  and  to  assist 
them  imtll  they  are  able  to  economically 
adjust  to  the  death  of  the  breadwinner 
in  the  family.  The  needs  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  not  presently  being  met  by 
State  and  local  programs  and  I  believe  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  this  measure  of  as- 
sistance. The  committee  has  reported 
this  legislation  after  considering  several 
other  proposals — group  life  insurance, 
disability  benefits,  extension  of  Federal 
employees  compensation  benefits — and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  is  the  most 
equitable  and  workable  system  that  could 
have  been  devised. 

This  bill  represents  a  partial  payment 
of  the  great  debt  which  we  owe  to  public 
safety  offlcers  for  the  Invaluable  services 
and  protection  they  provide. 

While  detailed  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  process 
by  which  our  legal  system  deals  with 
criminals,  too  often  little  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  men  and  women  who  are 
responsible  for  enforcing  our  laws  and 
preserving  public  safety.  As  a  result  of 
the  dedicated  services  of  these  individ- 
uals, we  are  all  able  to  live  a  little  more 
peacefully,  safely  and  comfortably  in  to- 
day's turbulent  society'. 

The  difficult  job  of  a  piiblic  safety  offi- 
cer reqiilres  that  certain  duties  be  per- 
formed without  regard  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  this  officer  deserves  to 
know  that  his  family  will  be  provided 
for  in  the  event  of  his  death.  In  short,  if 
we  expect  tliese  hard-working  and  loyal 
men  and  women  to  put  their  lives  and 
safety  on  the  line,  day  after  day,  then 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide  some 
degree  of  financial  security  to  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthwhile  legislation  which 
recognizes  in  a  practical  manner  our  ap- 
preciation for  tliese  individuals  who  daily 
risk  life  and  Umb  in  order  to  enforce  our 
laws,  protect  our  homes  and  businesses 
from  fires,  and  maintain  order  in  society. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Biacgi>  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  a  piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
been  working  for  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  one  that  I  am  grateful 
to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  not  simply  my 
experience  as  a  Member  of  the  Congres.s. 
but  my  experience  of  23  years  as  a  police 
officer.  It  astounds  me  that  here  we  are 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  our  colleagues  articulating  op- 
position to  a  bill  that  could  produce  so 
much  gratuity,  if  you  will,  compensation, 
if  you  prefer  to  use  that  term,  or  what- 
ever name  you  choose  to  call  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  satisfaction 
of  a  moral  compulsion.  I  have  attended 
frmeral  after  funeral  which  public  of- 
ficials have  attended,  and  they  wept 
those  crocodile  tears  and  they  voiced 
those  sermonlike  mouthings.  They  have 
given  condolence  to  the  widow  wid  the 
family  and  walked  away  to  do  their  daily 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  had  opportunity 
through  their  own  local  legislative  bodies 
to  provide  assistance.  They  chose  not  to. 
Here  we  are:  For  whatever  reason,  the 
localities  are  unable,  or  the  localities  are 
unwilling,  it  is  of  no  moment. 

Jurisdiction — hogwash.  We  have  tran- 
scended jurisdiction  in  this  Congress 
since  time  immemorial.  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights — every  State  should  have 
done  it;  every  locality  should  have  done 
it.  They  did  not.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment interceded.  As  for  the  minimum 
^'age.  the  local  governments  should  have 
done  it.  They  did  not.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  it. 

LEAA,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act,  does  it  every  day.  There  was 
an  illustration  that  really  does  disservice 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  al- 
though I  respect  him  greatly — that  the 
widow  may  well  marry  the  man  who 
killed  her  husband. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment to  offer  against  a  bill  that  deals 
with  so  grave  a  situation.  And  it  Is  a 
grave  situation.  If  that  be  the  case  and 
we  must  refer  to  such  an  isolated  in- 
cident, it  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  kill 
this  biU. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill.  Is  it  good 
politics?  Sure,  it  is  good  politics. 

Is  it  good  human  relations?  Sure,  it  i.s. 

TTie  gentleman  from  California  im- 
pugns my  colleagues  who  rose  in  support 
of  this  bill.  He  said,  "That  is  the  reason 
they  rose.  It  is  good  politics." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good  sense,  it  is 
humanity,  it  is  compassion,  it  is  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  justice  at  last  arrived  at 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  greatest  forum  in  the  United  States. 
I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  passage  of  this  bill  as 
it  is,  with  no  amendments. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members  that  I  rep- 
resent the  will  and  the  sentiment  of 
policemen,  of  firemen,  of  correction  of- 
flcers, of  parole  ofllcers.  Yes,  I  would  like 
to  taUt  about  auxiliary  police,  too.  I  pre- 
dicted one  day  that  auxiliary  police 
would  be  killed.  Two  of  them  were  killed 
a  month  ago  in  New  York  City.  Who  are 
they?  They  are  citizens  who  give  their 
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time  to  law  enforcement.  They  are  given 
uniforms  by  the  city,  and  they  go  out 
hour  after  hour  and  patrol  without  guna 
To/ say  the  job  of  the  public  safety 
officfr  in  this  Nation  is  a  hazardous  one, 
is  almost  a  crude  understatement.  Statis- 
tics in  their  cold  way  bear  out  the  true 
extent  of  this  fact.  So  far  in  the  short 
time  1974  has  been  upon  us,  34  law  en- 
forcement personnel  have  already  been 
killed,  the  most  recent  being  a  policeman 
killed  over  the  weekend  in  Flint,  Mich. 
These  tragic  figures  come  on  the  heels 
of  the  1973  figures,  which  showed  the 
largest  number  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, 131,  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Overall,  our  law  enforcement  deaths  have 
risen  over  200  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
While  these  statistics  point  out  the 
extent  of  the  problem  numerically,  they 
do  not  even  begin  to  explain  the  suffering 
and  anguish  endured  by  the  families  of 
these  men.  They  cannot  explain  how  a 
happy  and  proud  wife  and  family  sud- 
denly—by virtue  of  an  assailant's  bullet 
or  knife,  find  themselves  perched  at  the 
brink  of  poverty  with  no  assistance  forth- 
coming. I  have  seen  it  happen,  and  often- 
times feared  what  might  have  happened 
to  my  own  family,  had  I  been  murdered 
while  a  policeman.  I  carried  this  con- 
cern with  me  when  I  entered  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  legislation  today  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  this  personal 
commitment  and  concern.  ITils  legisla- 
tion goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. No  longer  is  It  enough  for  us  to 
bestow    awards    on    the    grief    stricken 
wives  and  children  of  these  men.  Rather, 
we  need  to  express  our  appreciation  In 
more  practical  terms,  and  this  we  can 
do  by  passing  this  legislation  which  will 
provide  financial  security  to  these  Indi- 
viduals. 

What  this  bill  will  do  Is  provide  a 
$50,000  lump-sum  death  benefit  to  the 
surviving  dependents  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers killed  as  a  result  of  personal  in- 
juries sustained  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
represents  the  kind  of  realistic  financial 
commitment  we  need  to  provide  these  in- 
dividuals If  they  are  to  survive  this  dif- 
ficult time. 

The  issue  of  what  constitutes  a  public 
safety  officer  was  a  subject  of  intense 
controversy  during  the  hearings  which 
were  conducted  on  this  legislation  this 
past  simmier.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
final  bill  which  emerged  covers  the  prob- 
lem most  comprehensively  by  providing 
benefits  for  the  following:  policemen, 
correctional  offlcers,  firemen,  volunteer 
firemen,  prison  guards,  probation  and 
parole  authorities. 

It  astounds  and  offends  me  personally 
that  there  are  so  many  objections  being 
leveled  at  this  bill.  To  quibble  over  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction,  and  retroactivity 
represents  an  inexcusable  insult  to  the 
thousands  of  public  safety  offlcers  who 
have  so  patiently  awaited  our  actions  on 
this  bill.  Do  we  act  responsibly  on  this 
bill,  or  let  it  die  in  a  maze  of  frivolous 
technicalities? 

How  can  this  same  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  willing  to  assist  those  In 
this  country  who  would  rather  be  welfare 
IJarasltes  than  contributors,  be  reluctant 
to  provide  the  widows  and  children  of 
men  who  risked  their  lives  working  to 


enforce  the  laws  of  this  land,  with  fi- 
nancial assistance?  Let  us  not  again 
demonstrate  our  sense  of  distorted 
priorities. 

I  have  long  been  uatraged  at  the  "sec- 
ond class  ciitzenry"  status  which  law 
enforcement  personnel  are  afforded  In 
this  country.  They  find  themselves  denied 
the  same  rights  which  they  are  supposed 
to  protect  for  other  citizens.  A  good  case 
in  point  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
example. 

Several  days  ago,  I  was  honored  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations for  my  work  on  behalf  of 
policemen,  as  a  conferee  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill — which  recently  was  signed  in- 
to law  by  the  President.  I  was  literally 
stunned  at  the  level  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation expressed  to  me  by  these  men, 
on  an  issue  which  I  feel  should  never 
have  been  a  source  of  controversy,  name- 
ly including  policemen  in  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  was  both  appalled 
and  disheartened  at  the  struggle  which 
took  place  over  this  issue  in  conference, 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  other 
segments  of  the  population  were  imques- 
tionably  granted  this  protection  under 
the  law. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  we  are  con- 
fronted today  with  a  challenge,  a  chal- 
l?nge  aimed  at  correcting  years  of  ne- 
glect and  injustice  to  our  public  safety 
officers.  It  is  time  for  action  on  the  part 
of  those  in  the  House  who  are  willing  to 
heap  high  praise  on  law  enforcement 
perscmnel  as  they  are  being  lowered  into 
the  ground,  but  grown  strangely  silent 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
meaningful  show  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  for 
his  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of  this 
bill.  Thousands  of  policemen  are  grate- 
ful for  his  efforts.  I  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
brothers  in  law  enforcement.  I  salute 
them,  I  praise  them,  and  I  thank  them 
for  the  excellent  work  they  do.  While  it 
is  true  that  not  all  of  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak,  there  is  one  way  in 
which  you  can  make  your  voices  heard  in 
support  of  law  enforcement,  that  is  by 
voting  for  passage  of  this  bill.  Let  us 
make  tSls  a  banner  day  for  public  safety 
officers  across  this  great  Nation.  I  im- 
plore you  to  vote  for  this  bill  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  those  it  wiU  benefit,  but 
also  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
feel  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress begin  to  meaningfully  support  and 
assist  the  brave  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en of  law  enforcement  who  so  ably  serve 
the  interests  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HOGAN)  . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
fight  to  halt  crime  Is  being  waged, 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  the 
families  of  those  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Recognizing  the  above  situation,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  bill  before  this 
body,  H.R.  11321.  which  provides  bene- 
fits for  the  sunrlvors  of  public  safety  of- 
flcers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
legislation  is  premised  on  the  fact  that 


there  are  certain  dangerous,  high-risk 
acti\ities  associated  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefighting  and  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  compensate  the  widows 
and  children  of  police  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  duiing  the  91st  Con- 
gress, I  supported  a  measure  which  in- 
stituted a  similar  benefit  for  the  depend- 
ents of  District  of  Columbia  police  of- 
ficers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  pro- 
posal for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  now 
a  provision  of  Public  Law  91-509. 

Because  of  the  disparity  in  survivors' 
benefits  throughout  our  50  States,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  this  pajinent  to  the 
families  of  these  police  officers  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  fel- 
low men.  This  stipend  would  serve  as  a 
floor  for  survivors'  benefits  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefits  due 
the  faniily.  Because  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  attacks  on 
police  offlcers,  I  think  there  is  ample 
justification  for  Federal  legislation  in 
tliis  area. 

The  public  safety  offlcers  of  this 
Nation  are  in  dire  need  of  a  boost  of 
morale  and  there  is  no  better  way  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  than  by  hav- 
ing the  Congress  enact  the  legislation 
presently  before  this  body. 

I  am  sure  that  this  would  bring  back 
to  the  firefighter  and  police  officer  the 
feeling  of  being  needed  and  of  being 
appreciated  by  those  people  whose  lives 
and  property  they  strive  daily  to  pro- 
tect. I  feel  positive  that  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  people  of  this  Nation  from 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
far  offset  the  cost  factor  involved. 

The  $50,000  benefit  legislation  is.  I 
think,  necessary  to  encourage  people  to 
come  into  police  work  and  fire  work.  It 
would  give  assurances  that  his  or  her 
survivors  would  be  adequately  protected 
in  the  event  of  his  death. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  would 
Indicate  to  these  families  and  offlcers 
that  most  Americans  do  care  smd  that, 
as  a  society,  we  are  grateful  that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  wUl  take  the 
ultimate  risk  in  order  to  protect  our  soci- 
ety from  criminals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dangerous  situation 
that  exists  for  public  safety  officers  is  a 
national  crisis  which  calls  for  congres- 
sional action  to  provide  for  some  type  of 
compensation  for  those  who  are  called 
upon,  by  us,  to  sacrifice  both  life  and 
limb.  Most  of  the  attacks  and  injuries 
occur  against  local  and  State  public 
safety  offlcers.  Bullets  do  not  discrimi- 
nate. The  irrational,  misguided  individu- 
als who,  in  their  blind  hatred  or  fear  lash 
out  at  public  safety  offlcers,  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral offlcers  in  their  assaults.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  Congress  to  reflect  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  by 
providing  compensation  for  the  families 
of  these  courageous  protectors  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  .  The  gen- 
tleman very  eloquently  answered  some 
of  the  arguments  made  against  the  legis- 
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lation  and  fostered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins).  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
others. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
that  we  do  not  do  this  for  FBI  agents  or 
for  other  Federal  officers.  Although  this 
is  not  completely  erroneous.  It  does.  I 
think,  confuse  the  issue  because  under 
the  existing  law.  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  Federal  public  safety  officer,  the  of- 
ficer's widow  receives  45  percent  of  the 
deceased  officer's  monthly  pay  as  long  as 
she  lives,  that  is.  if  she  has  no  children. 
If  there  is  a  child  or  if  there  are  children 
eligible  for  benefits,  she  would  receive  40 
percent  of  the  monthly  pay  and  each 
child  would  receive  an  additional  15  per- 
cent. The  possible  benefit  that  she  could 
get  is  75  percent  of  her  husbands  salary 
with  no  limit  on  the  number  of  years  she 
would  receive  this  money.  This  is  far 
more  generous  than  what  we  are  pro- 
posing in  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentleman   from 
California  said  that  this  would  not  aid 
in  recruitment.  Although  I  do  not  mean 
in  any  way  to  degrade  the  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  police  or  fire  work,  the  sub- 
committee did  receive  substantial  testi- 
mony during  its  hearings  that  this  would 
in  fact  aid  in  recruitment  and  would 
provide    a   lift    in    morale    for    officers 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  potential 
public  safety  officer  knew  that  he  or  she 
would  be  protected  in  the  event  of  his  or 
her  death,  and  that  their  survivors  would 
be  protected,  it  seems  only  logical  that 
this  would  help  in  recruiting. 
I  think  that  is  only  commonsense. 
The  gentleman  from  California  also 
asked,  "Why  do  we  not  use  insurance  as 
we   do   with   our   military   pers<Hinel?" 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  legis- 
lation Is  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  would  set  up  such  a  plan,  but  the 
cost  of  administering  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram would  exceed  the  payments  an- 
ticipated under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  very  week  the  ad- 
ministration wrote  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  opposing  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  33,  which 
would  assist  the  States  in  providing  group 
life  insurance  for  public  safety  officers. 
In  that  letter  the  administration  re- 
affirmed ita  support  for  a  $50,000  gratuity 
as  a  more  acceptable  alternative,  "rtie 
administration  does  not  specifically  sup- 
port this  bill  in  its  present  form,  but  it 
does  favor  the  $50,000  payment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  letter,  dated  April  22,  1974.  from  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
Dbpaktmevt  op  Jnsncs, 
Washington.  DC  .  April  22,  1974. 
Hon  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Chairman.     Committee     on     the     Judiciary, 

House  of   Representatives,   Washington 

DC. 

Dear  Mr   Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 

your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 

or   Justice   on   8.    33.    the   proposed    "Public 

Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 

1973. • 

The  purpose  of  this  legl.slation  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  group  life  Insurance  program  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers  with  tbe 
major  risks  being  assumed  by  compensated 
commercial  Insurance  companies.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
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may  determine  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  program,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  one-third  of  the  cost  for  each  officer's 
coverage. 

There  la  presently  no  Federal  Insurance 
program  for  local  law  enforcement  j)erson- 
nel.  However,  In  March.  1973.  the  Attorney 
General  submitted  to  the  Congress  draft  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  a  $50,000  death  bene- 
fit for  families  of  police  officers  killed  In  the 
performance  of  duty.  This  was  Introduced  as 
H  R.  6449. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  enactment  of 
S.  33.  The  lump  sum  provision  ofiHR.  6449 
would  be  easier  and  less  expensive  to  ad- 
minister. Studies  have  Indicated '  that  the 
annual  cost  of  administering  S.  33  would  be 
In  excess  of  30  million  dollars.  Moreover,  there 
are  existing  group  life  Insurance  plans  avail- 
able to  police  officers,  and  there  U  no  exist- 
ing Impediment  to  the  expansion  of  this  con- 
cept at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  Ad- 
ministration's bill  would  provide  a  type  of 
compensation  that  Is  not  always  available 
from  other  sources.  The  $50,000  death  bene- 
fit would  establLsh  a  floor,  on  a  national  basis, 
to  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the 
survivors  of  these  public  safety  officers. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advlaed  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mlfBlon  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Vincent  Rakestraw, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
benefits  payable  to  the  survivors  of  an 
FBI  agent '«re  paid  lor  In  part  by  the 
agent  himself? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  That  is  only  partially 
true.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two 
different  things.  There  is  an  insurance 
plan 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  To  which  he  contrib- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Yea^for  which  he  pays 
premiums,  but  all  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  salaries  are  continued  to  their 
widows  and  surviving  dependents  for 
life. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  But  they  pay  in  for 

that. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Citizenship  and  International 
Law  (Mr.  Ehberg)  for  his  excellent  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  public  safety  officers' 
benefits.  His  grasp  of  the  complex  Issues 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  in- 
spiration. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  RoDiNO)  for  his  continued 
commitment  to  this  legislation  and  to  im- 
proving the  life  of  public  safety  officers 
and  their  families  whenever  possible.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago,  I  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  the  Con- 
ference Committee  which  approved  a 
public  safety  officers  benefits  bill  in  the 
final  days  of  the  92d  Congress. 

That  bin  should  be  law  today.  The 
House  overwhelmingly  had  approved  a 
version  of  the  bill,  as  had  the  other  body 


Unfortunately,  there  was  an  objection 
raised  to  bringing  up  the  conference  re- 
port in  the  House  on  the  last  day  of  the 
92d  Congress,  so  the  bill  was  not  finallv 
approved. 

Since  that  time  In  October  1972.  at 
least  189  policemen  have  been  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  at  least  123  firemen 
have   been   killed  fighting  fires.  Just  4 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  92d 
Congress,  a  patrolman  in  my  district  was 
shot  to  death  in  a  struggle  with  a  traffic 
offender  who  was  being  sought  In  con- 
nation  with  another  crime.  That  police- 
man  left   a  pregnant  wife.  Altogether. 
Ohio  has  lost  8  policemen  and  10  firemen 
since  October   1972.  I  can  show  every 
Member  how  many  public  safety  officers 
in  his  State  have  died  since  that  date. 
That's  why  this  bill  has  a  provision 
making  the  coverage  retroactive  to  the 
date  the  House   originally  passed  the 
predecessor  to  this  bill.  Both  Houses  had 
clearly  expressed  their  wUls.  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
Congress  to  turn  its  back  on  the  families 
of   those   policemen   and   firemen  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  since  Octo- 
ber 1972. 

Now,  Ohio,  unlike  some  States,  pro- 
vides for  survivors  of  slain  policemen 
and  firemen,  because  it  awards  work- 
men's compensation.  In  Akron,  we  have 
a   "Blue  Coat"  organization,   which  is 
similar  to  the  "100  Clubs"  which  some 
other  cities  have.  These  organizations 
receive    periodic    contributions    in    the 
form  of  dues  of  the  members,  and  when- 
ever a  policeman  is  killed  or  wounded 
they  assist  his  family  immediately.  They 
do  what  they  can  to  make  sure  that  fi- 
nancial problems  are  not  part  of  the 
personal  tragedy  the  family  faces,  ^he 
work  of   these  organizations   Is  highly 
commendable,    but    many    cities    and 
smaller  commimitles  do  not  have  such 
an  organization.  And  that  points  to  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  legislation — 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  imlformity  and 
that  some  families  are  left  out  In  the  cold 
world  without  any  help,  despite  the  will- 
ingness of  the  policemen  and  flr^nen  to 
risk  their  lives  dally  to  help  other  people. 
But  we  should  not  leave  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  private  charity  the  provision 
of  essential  Incentives  for  effective  law 
enforcement  When  we  passed  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  we  recognized  that  crime  and  ef- 
fective  law   enforcement   are   national 
problems. 

There    have   been   threats   of   urban 
guerrilla  warfare  for  several  years,  and 
the  fears  have  been  renewed  by  a  note 
claiming  to  be  from  a  member  of  the 
"Symbionese  Liberation  Army"  threat- 
ening the  lives  of  policemen.  Whether  or 
not  that  note  reflects  the  views  or  tactics 
of  the  SLA,  it  does  remind  us  that  po- 
licemen are  prime  potential  targets  of 
urban  violence.  While  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  risk  their  own  lives,  the  lack  of 
adequate  protection  for  their  families 
will  certainly  cause  many  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  reevaluate  their  situa- 
tion to  decide  whether  to  remain  on  the 
force  or  seek  other  employment.  If  there 
ever  are  renewed  killings  of  policemen 
and  firemen,  as  occurred  In  the  troubled 
years  of  the  late  1960'8,  there  are  likely 
to  be  wholesale  resignations  by  law  en- 
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forcement  officers,  caused  in  part  by  the 
Inability  of  policemen  and  firemen  to  ad- 
equately provide  financial  security  for 
their  families  In  the  event  of  their 
death. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law  heard 
testimony  to  that  effect  by  several  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  John  Cassese,  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Police  Officers, 
AFL-CIO,  had  this  to  say : 

Would  such  a  bill  Increase  the  recruiting 
of  policemen?  The  answer  is  "yes".  However, 
it  Is  dlfflcull  to  say  to  what  degree.  When 
an  appUcant  decides  to  become  a  policeman, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  he  looks  at  all  as- 
pects of  the  Job  (i.e.  salary,  working  condi- 
tions, fringe  benefits,  etc.).  Tears  ago,  a 
young  recruit  wasn't  concerned  with  death 
benefits  because  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
and  death  was  the  furthest  thing  from  his 
mind.  However,  today,  the  policemen's  job 
is  much  more  dangerous  what  with  am- 
bushes, snipers,  etc.  Thus,  a  meaningful 
death  benefit  would  make  a  substantial  dif- 
ference In  recruiting  a  potential  poUceman. 

I  have  been  told  by  Lt.  Robert  George, 
national  trustee  for  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  for  Ohio,  that  young  people  con- 
sidering a  career  in  the  police  are  very 
concerned  about  the  pension  programs 
and  about  any  programs  to  take  care  of 
their  families  in  the  event  they  are  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Lieutenant  Cxeorge 
believes  that  a  Federal  survivors'  bene- 
fits program  would  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
policemen. 

Accordingly,  while  one  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  assist  the  families  of  pub- 
lic safety  officers  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty,  a  second  purpose  is  to  assist  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  recruiting 
and  retsiining  highly  qualified  persotmel. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  families 
of  policemen  and  firemen  will  ever  re- 
ceive the  Ktatiilty  imder  this  program, 
but  the  program  tells  every  policeman 
and  every  fireman  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  protect  his  family  from  fi- 
nancial disaster  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Every  American  has  an  interest  in  hav- 
ing our  police  and  fire  departments  man- 
ned by  the  best  personnel  possible.  With 
top  notch  public  safety  officers,  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  fight 
crime  more  effectively  and  they  will  be 
able  to  minimize  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty as  a  restilt  of  fires. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  was  recog- 
nized last  year  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals.  The  Task  Force  on  Police 
recommended  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  benefits  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  intended  to 
apply  to  all  policemen  and  firemen, 
whether  paid  or  volimteer,  and  whether 
regular  or  reserve.  It  Is  Intended  to  cover 
prison  guards,  corrections  officers,  and 
certain  other  public  safety  officers,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
EiLBXRG)  has  Indicated.  I  think  that 
there  would  be  a  very  strong  presumption 
of  coverage  whenever  a  public  safety  offi- 
cer dies  as  the  result  of  a  criminal  act. 
It  is  my  belief  that  National  Ouai'dsmen 
would  be  covered  If  they  die  in  the  line 


of  duty  while  acting  as  a  State  law  en- 
forcement arm.  But  in  every  case  there 
is  an  important  limitation;  that  is,  that 
the  law  enforcement  personnel  must  be 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  or  potentially 
dangerous  activity  in  line  of  duty. 
Clearly,  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  is 
a  public  safety  officer  on  duty  is  not  such 
an  activity.  His  partictilar  duty  must  be 
more  than  usually  hazardous. 

Certainly  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
LEAA  to  make  determinations  of  eligi- 
bility in  specific  cases  within  the  guide- 
lines laid  down  in  the  act. 

This  is  a  carefully  drawn  bill.  It  will 
serve  the  national  need  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement.  Two  years  ago  the 
House  expressed  its  will  and  passed  the 
predecessor  bill.  It  is  time  we  made  good 
on  our  expression  of  Intent  and  passed 
this  biU. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dsmns) . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  it  so  happens  that 
I  spent  4  years  as  a  State's  prosecuting 
attorney,  approximately  1  year  as  a  mili- 
tary prosecutor,  and  I  have  also  done 
some^riminal  defending,  and  in  all  these 
cases  I  have  worked  closely  with  police 
officers,  and  I  like  police  officers,  and  I 
respect  police  officers,  and  I  have  every 
admiration  for  the  type  of  work  they  do. 
So  I  hope  that  noboiiy  will  say  that  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  which 
I  think  is  completely  unsound  legislation, 
that  I  am  exposed  to  police  officers.  I  am 
not.  They  are  great  people. 

But  that  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  what  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Pajing  the  survivors  of  local  police 
officers  benefits  is  not  the  proper  job  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  local  and 
State  governments  which  employ  those 
police  officers  ought  to  take  care  of  that, 
and  they  can  take  care  of  that.  Any 
State  or  city  that  is  entitled  to  have  a 
police  force  at  all  has  got  money  to  take 
care  of  that,  and  they  ought  to  do  it.  If 
they  do  not  do  it,  it  is  a  reflection  on 
them,  and  the  police  people  ought  to  go 
to  those  local  people  and  see  to  it  that 
they  do  do  it. 

There  Is  no  excuse,  really,  for  coming 
in  here  for  what  is  properly  a  State  and 
a  city  responsibility 

The  danger  of  this  is  that  it  is  a  step 
toward — although  not  maybe  a  big  step — 
but  it  is  a  step  toward  the  federalization 
of  our  police,  because  when  you  hold  the 
purse  strings  you  are  the  boss.  That  is 
something  I  am  opposed  to.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  liberal  or  conservative, 
ought  to  be  opposed  to  it,  too. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  far  too  broad  a  bllL  It  does  not 
confine  it  to  death  from  fighting  crime  or 
death  from  fighting  fire;  it  includes  any 
death  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  the  Administrator  has  determined 
is  potentially  dangerous — whatever  that 
means. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Not  Just  at  this  minute, 
because  of  the  briefness  of  the  time  that 
has  been  allotted  to  me.  Otherwise  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no 
sta:-dard  in  here  to  guide  the  Admin- 
istrator. I  question  if  that  is  even  a 
constitutional  provision.  The  bill  is  dis- 
criminatory because,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  the  policeman  who 
dies  in  bed,  that  mar's  wife  is  just  as 
entitled  to  help  an(  sympathy  as  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  dies  fighting  crime  or 
fighting  a  fire. 

The  soldier  or  the  Federal  official  is 
more  our  responsibility  than  the  local 
policeman. 

Finally,  and  most  unusually,  this  !s 
not  prospective  like  legislation  usually 
is,  and  ought  to  be — it  ia  retroactive  to 
October  11,  1972,  for  jome  reason.  Look, 
I  have  lots  of  policemen  who  were  killed 
in  my  State  early  in  October  1972,  and 
in  September,  1972,  or  in  1971.  What  in 
the  world  is  the  excuse  of  taking  an  ar- 
bitrary date  like  that,  and  giving  ever>-- 
body  thereafter  $50,000.  and  then  ex- 
cluding the  people  who  died  before? 

That  is  the  kind  of  bill  that  this  is. 

It  Is  an  imsound  bill.  It  is  unsoimd  in 
political  theory,  in  economics,  in  logic, 
and  because  it  is  preferential  and  unfair. 
Therefore  I  am  agsunst  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  how  pleased  I  am  the  House  is  now 
considering  H.R.  11321.  legislation  I 
have  sponsored  to  provide  a  $50,000  death 
gratuity  to  the  survivor  of  public  safety 
officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  This 
bill  is  based  upon  the  premise  there  are 
inherent  dangers  in  being  a  public  safety 
officer,  and  these  officers  should  not  be 
asked  to  run  the  ultimate  risk  of  so- 
ciety's security  If  that  same  society  is 
not  genuinely  concerned  about  them  and 
their  families. 

Between  1961  and  1973,  more  than  a 
thousand  police  officers  died  in  the  line 
of  duty.  In  1973  alone.  134  police  officers 
lost  their  lives  while  fighting  crime.  Most 
of  these  individuals  were  in  their  mid- 
20's  at  a  time  when  family  responsibili- 
ties are  great  and  savings  are  low. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  nearly  800  fire- 
men died  while  fighting  fires.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  now  lists  firefighting 
as  the  most  hazardous  profession  in  our 
country.  Social  strife  and  civil  disorders 
have  also  created  new  hazards  for  fire- 
fighters. In  recent  years,  these  men  have 
become  the  targets  of  sniper  fire  and  the 
victims  of  physical  violence  and  harass- 
ment while  trying  to  do  their  jobs. 

Correctional  personnel  are  still  an- 
other group  of  public  safety  officers  who 
are  exposed  to  dangers  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  violent  out- 
breaks at  Attica  and  San  Quentin  all  too 
well  dramatize  the  risks  such  men  must 
take.  In  1971  and  1972,  20  correctional 
officers  were  killed. 

The  families  of  these  professional  men 
and  women  are  left  heartbroken  and 
virtually  alone  with  all  the  major  finan- 
cial problems  which  tend  to  snowball 
when  the  breadwinner  dies.  Since  pub- 
lice  safety  officers  are  often  underpaid, 
their  families  are  seldom  assured  of  fi- 
nancial security  if  they  meet  an  untimely 
death. 
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Despite  this  fact,  many  States  do  not 
provide  sufficient  death  benefits  to  the 
survivors  of  public  safety  oflQcers.  Eight- 
een States  provide  no  financial  assist- 
ance at  all,  and  the  benefits  that  axe  ex- 
tended in  other  States  are  woefully  In- 
adequate. 

I  believe  we  must  demoixstrate  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  services  the  public 
safety  officer  renders,  and  must  take  up 
our  responsibility  to  his  family  who  will 
be  so  tragically  affected  if  he  should  die 
while  performing  his  duty.  Passage  of 
H.R.  11321  wiU  assist  in  fulfilling  our 
obligation  to  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  do 
something  meaningful  about  crime  and 
safety  In  our  country,  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies who  provide  them  with  such  vital 
support.  I  urge  immediate  enactment  of 
H.R.  11321. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11321.  I  beUeve  I  can 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  the  senior 
member  of  the  former  law  enforcement 
group  that  is  sprinkled  throughout  this 
House  when  all  our  Members  are  pres- 
ent. I  have  put  in  some  30-odd  years  In 
the  field  of  law  enforcement,  and  I  just 
simply  cannot  understand  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  here 
today. 

I  rose  from  the  ranks  of  a  young 
trooper  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  best 
criminal  investigation  section  the  State 
ever  had,  in  my  estimation,  and  with 
some  of  the  greatest  fellows  I  ever  worked 
with.  I  wonder  how  some  of  my  col- 
leagues would  feel  today  if  they  were  me 
in  1932.  My  partner,  a  young  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Francis  O'Brien,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  with 

2  years  of  service,  married,  with  a  young 
son,  went  into  a  dwelling  fire,  sustained 
Injuries,  and  as  a  result  died  a  few  years 
later,  leaving  a  widow  with  his  chUd  to 
raise.  The  insurance  was  very  meager. 
Insurance  in  the  State  police  comes  at  a 
high  premium  In  a  group  form.  That  was 
very  shortly  exhausted  because  from  that 
meager  insurance  money  that  she  re- 
ceived, she  had  to  bury  her  husband. 

As  a  result,  a  fund  was  formed  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  by  troopers  on 
the  road  who  still  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  widows  and  children  so  that 
their  children  might  receive  a  compara- 
ble education  with  that  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  Members  of  this 
House. 

We  contribute  to  it  personally.  We 
have  no  other  way  of  performing  an  act 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  trooper. 

How  many  of  the  Members  here  have 
ever  ridden  in  a  police  car  and  had  a 
partner  killed  alongside  of  them,  and 
had  to  go  tell  his  wife  with  three  chil- 
dren what  happened,  and  then  help  to 
buy  food  for  those  kids  for  the  next  2  or 

3  months    until    the    insurance    check 
came? 

My  colleagues  simply  do  not  know 
wliat  they  are  talking  about.  They  are 
speaking  of  $50,000  as  though  they  are 
speaking  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  though 


they  are  speaking  of  something  in  a 
budget.  They  come  to  this  Chamber  and 
vote  for  a  Federal  ceiling  of  $380  billion, 
and  keep  on  raising  the  price  by  spending 
more  money  for  incidentals  so  they  can 
pay  out  next  year  $29  billion  in  interest 
for  the  money  they  spent.  And  then  they 
begrudge  the  widow  of  a  policeman  or  a 
fireman  who  has  given  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  community  or  his  State  a 
mere  pittance  of  $50,000.  They  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Some  call  this  a  miserable  biU.  I  do 
not  call  it  a  miserable  bill.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  there  about  other  people  in 
this  world.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pe- 
culiar people  I  have  met.  One  kind  are 
the  men  who  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  duck  hunting  hoping  for  rough 
weather.  The  others  are  those  men  who 
get  up  all  hours  of  the  night,  who  work 
all  hours  of  the  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  to  fight  fire  in  their  neighbors' 
homes  and  communities,  who  are  known 
as  volunteer  firemen,  who  do  not  get  10 
cents  remuneration  for  their  jobs  nor  for 
the  way  they  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
general  public.  Yet  there  are  firemen  in 
this  country  who  are  volunteer  firemen. 
They  are  a  strong  breed — they  deserve 
more  credit  than  they  get. 

The  Members  talk  about  getting  a  vol- 
unteer Army.  Try  to  get  a  volunteer  fire- 
man today.  My  colleagues  must  be  out  of 
their  cotton-picking  minds  to  deprive 
their  families  of  $50,000  in  case  of  their 
death  while  performing  an  official  duty. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  better  than 
this  particular  bill  today.  I  intend  to  fight 
any  and  all  amendments  on  this  floor, 
from  personal  knowledge  as  to  what  has 
occurred  in  the  ranks  of  policemen  and 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen. 
Today  I  intend  to  fight  any  change  any- 
one tries  to  make. 

How  many  Members  in  this  room,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  us,  have  ever  faced  a  man 
with  a  knife  or  been  shot  off  of  a  ladder 
with  fire?  Think  carefully  and  support 
the  bill,  H.R.  11321. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  further  indi- 
cate how  strongly  I  feel  about  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  additionally  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
strongly  I  feel  about  this  measure.  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  a  bill  exactly  the  same  as 
this  with  a  different  nimiber.  I  could  not 
testify  before  the  committee  because 
they  moved  their  quarters  for  the  meet- 
uig  of  their  hearings  and  did  not  notify 
me.  But  today  I  have  had  my  say  on  the 
floor  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  support 
the  bill  in  its  entirety  without  any 
amendments. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation that  recognizes  the  great  sacriflces 
made  by  our  law  enforcement  officers  in 
our  Nation  and  also  our  firefighters.  In 
1973.  a  total  of  131  local,  county,  and 


State  policemen  were  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  as  the  result  of  felon- 
ious criminal  action.  These  men  and 
^'omen  put  their  lives  on  the  line  every 
day.  During  recent  years  an  increasing 
number  of  public  safety  officers  have  died 
as  a  result  of  the  premeditated  design  of 
violent  dissenters  who  have  chosen  them 
as  symbolic  targets  for  demonstrating 
their  dissatisfaction  with  society.  The 
policeman  is  in  the  front  lines  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  American 
people. 

During  the  year  1972,  170  firefighters 
died  in  the  line  of  duty.  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  officially  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  flrefighting  is 
now  the  most  hazardous  profession  in  the 
United  States. 

I  support  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  sum  of  $50,000 
should  be  provided  to  meet  the  inmiedi- 
ate  financial  needs  of  the  officers'  survi- 
vors. I  also  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation upon  a  showing  of  need 
and  in'a  case  where  a  benefit  will  proba- 
bly be  awarded,  that  an  Interim  benefit 
payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  be 
awarded  to  assist  the  individual  during 
this  time  of  hardship.  Such  an  interim 
payment  will  be  deducted  from  the  final 
amount  if  and  when  awarded. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  financial 
compensation  to  the  famUies  of  deceased 
officers,  testimony  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  this  legislation  will  also 
significantly  increase  the  morale  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  will  greatly 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
their  recruiting  efforts. 

This  is  no  time  for  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  scrimping  in  the  area  of 
Federal  expenditures.  When  one  stops 
and  thinks  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
are  spent  in  foreign  aid,  when  one  stops 
to  think  about  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
multinational  corporations  save  through 
tax  loopholes,  then  in  all  good  Judgment 
we  should  do  something  for  those  in 
America  who  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  fellowmtui. 

I  respect  and  honor  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  our  Nation.  I  hold  in  the 
highest  esteem  our  flrefighting  forces  of 
our  country.  I  support  this  legislation  arxl 
conclude  by  saying  it  is  long  overdue.  > 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  final  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  for  the  92d 
and  93d  Congress  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratification  over  the  fact  that  the 
House  is  going  to  vote  on  the  matter 
today.  This  day  has  been  long  in  com- 
ing and  is,  for  me,  most  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  the  public  safety  officers 
and  their  families  of  this  Nation,  most 
welcome. 

On  this  occasion  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks brief  because  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation speaks  for  itself  in  justification 
of  need  while  human  understanding 
reaUy  obviates  the  necessity  for  expUcit 
justification  at  all. 

In  reporting  out  this  legislation  the 
Judiciary  Committee  stated  society  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  compensate  the 
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families  of  those  Individuals  who  daily 
risk  their  lives  to  preserve  peace  and 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  others. 
What  more  need  be  said. 

Hopefully  the  benefits  offered  by  this 
legislation  might  never  be  drawn  upon. 
Realistically,  however,  we  know  that 
there  are  tragically  too  many  widows 
and  surviving  children  who  desperately 
require  them  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  can  compensate 
these  unfortunate  survivors  for  the  loss 
they  have  suffered,  a  loss  which  is  felt 
and  shared  by  society  at  large.  How- 
ever, this  bill  can  and  will  provide  at 
least  some  monetary  compensation  for 
these  persons  and  I  respectfully  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  supporting  H.R.  11321,  leg- 
islation providing  authority  to  LEAA  to 
make  $50,000  payments  to  surviving  de- 
pendents of  certain  public  safety  officers 
slain  in  the  line  of  duty.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  almost  Identical  legislation.  I  feel  this 
bill  is  of  particular  importance  to  our 
Nation's  dedicated  servants  who  daily  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  dangers  of  crime  and  fire. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  cover  po- 
licemen, correctional  officers,  prison 
guards,  probation  and  parole  officers,  and 
officers  in  programs  dealing  with  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  narcotic  addiction, 
as  well  as  full-time  and  volunteer  fire- 
fighters. In  the  event  of  death  while  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  fam- 
ily of  a  slain  officer  would  receive  an  In- 
terim benefit  payment  of  $3,000  with  a 
final  award  of  $50,000  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate financial  needs  and  cushion  the 
hardships  sustained  by  the  dependents. 

As  my  colleagues  have  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, this  legislation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  place  their  lives 
In  jeopardy  regularly  as  part  of  their 
dedication  to  public  service,  and  I  want 
to  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  viewpoint. 
At  the  same  time.  I  believe  the  extension 
of  the  bill's  benefits  to  include  firefight- 
ers deserves  special  mention. 

All  of  us  know  instinctively  liow  great 
the  dangers  of  flrefighting  are.  The  sta- 
tistics clearly  show  that  flreflghting  is 
the  most  dangerous  profession  In  the 
country.  For  example,  during  1972  fire- 
fighting  took  the  lives  of  170  men.  This  is 
a  rate  of  87  accidental  work  deaths  per 
100,000  workers — the  highest  rate  of  any 
occupation. 

Yet  all  too  often  Congress  has  over- 
looked our  Nation's  fire  service.  WhUe 
our  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
crime  rate,  with  Congress  generously 
providing  needed  financial  assistance  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  amounting  to 
$1.6  billion  from  1969  through  1972,  we 
have  tended  to  neglect  the  sacriflces  and 
unselfish  dedication  members  of  the 
fire  service  have  shown.  However,  with 
this  bill  and  with  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act,  which  Is  scheduled  for  House 
action  tomorrow,  we  are  about  to  turn 
the  comer. 

Since  I  introduced  the  first  compre- 
hensive fire  prevention  and  safety  legis- 
lation in  February  1972.  I  have  fre- 
quently spoken  out  about  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  Its  resoimies 
to  help  our  Nation's  Are  service  keep 


pace  with  the  dramatic  and  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  the  fire  problem.  To 
meet  the  new  challenges,  the  fire  service 
needs  new,  innovative  equipment  as  well 
as  special  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, and  these  are  the  goals  behind 
my  fire  package  and  the  major  fire  bill 
we  will  consider  tomorrow. 

However,  the  most  exotic  equipment 
and  advanced  training  pi'Sgranis  are  not 
enough.  What  the  fire  seiTice  needs  mo.\t 
of  all  is  men.  Men  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing life.  Bold,  imaginative  men  to  main- 
tain the  "esprit  de  corps  "  and  pride  so 
essential  to  the  fire  service.  This  is  where 
the  bill  before  us  now — the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act — is  so  important. 
I  am  confident  that,  by  showing  otu-  fire- 
fighters how  concerned  Congress  really 
is  about  their  welfare,  this  bill  will  build 
morale  among  firefighters  and  will  serve 
to  assist  greatly  in  recruiting  efforts.  . 

Moreover,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
needs  of  rural  and  volimteer  fire  de- 
partments and  the  increasing  difficulty 
they  experience  in  attracting  volunteers. 
Many  volunteer  fire  departments  are 
hard  pressed  to  obtain  adequate  operat- 
ing funds.  Yet,  because  of  continuing 
urban  expansion,  these  fire  departments 
are  having  to  use  the  bulk  of  their  funds 
for  purchasing  new  equipment  or  en- 
larging existing  stations.  With  a  new 
pumper  costing  at  a  minimum  of  $30,000, 
many  volimteer  fire  departments  simply 
cannot  afford  the  additional  financial 
burden  of  providing  group  life  insurance. 
This  bill  provides  a  solid  backstop  in 
cases  such  as  these. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Congress  does  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  incentives 
needed  to  maintain  strong,  responsive 
firefighting  organizations — and  strong 
crime  detection  and  prevention  agencies. 
This  bill  is  a  sound  step  in  that  direction. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Public  Safety  Officers 
Benefits  Act  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House.  On  October  11,  1972,  by 
xmanimous  consent,  we  accepted  a  simi- 
lar bill,  only  to  see  our  efforts  short-cir- 
cuited when  Congress  adjourned  before 
considering  the  conference  report. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  this  important  and  meaningful 
bill. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  £is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  11321  and  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officer's  Benefit  Act  of  1974. 
This  legislation  provides  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  dependents 
of  public  safety  officers  who  die  as  the 
direct  and  proximate  resiUt  of  personal 
injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  1961,  a  total  of  37  local,  county,  and 
State  public  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  as  a  result  of  felonious  criminal  ac- 
tion. In  1973,  131  officers  were  killed.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  790  firefighters 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  between  1960 
and  1970. 

Public  safety  officers  are  expected  to 
possess  a  broad  range  of  attributes.  They 
are  required  to  endure  long  periods  of 
monotony  In  routine  patrol  and  admin- 
istrative duties,  yet  react  immediately  to 
serious  problem  sltuaticxis.  They  are  as- 
sumed to  know  the  physical  and  social 


characteristics  of  the  area  they  serve. 
They  must  exhibit  initiative,  problem- 
solving  capacity,  effective  judgment,  and 
imagination  in  coping  with  the  numeroas 
complex  situations  they  are  called  upon 
to  face. 

Public  safety  officers  must  make 
prompt  and  effective  decisions,  sometimes 
in  life-or-death  situations,  based  on  their 
ability  to  size  up  a  situation  quickly  and 
take  appropriate  action.  They  must  dem- 
onstrate critical  awarene.ss  in  discernins 
signs  of  out-of-the-ordinary  conditions. 
They  must  possess  a  number  of  complex 
psychomotor  skills,  such  as  driving  a  ve- 
hicle in  an  emergency  situation,  show- 
ing facility  in  self-defense,  and  main- 
taining strength,  agility,  and  endurance. 

Public  safety  officers  must  be  able  to 
perform  the  communications  and  rec- 
ordkeeping functions  of  the  job.  It  is 
essential  for  them  to  act  effectivel:  in 
extremely  divergent  interpersonal  situa- 
tions. They  must  endure  verbal  and 
physical  abuse  from  citizens  and  offend- 
ers and  be  capable  of  restoring  equi- 
librium to  social  groups.  They  must 
possess  leadership  qualities,  and  be  able 
to  work  under  both  loose  and  strict 
supervision. 

Public  safety  officers  mu?t  tolerate 
stress  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  exhibit 
courage  in  the  face  of  dangerous  situa- 
tions, maintain  objectivity,  and  demon- 
strate a  high  level  of  personal  integiity 
and  ethical  conduct. 

Where  is  society  expected  to  find  such 
demi-gods? — for  an  average  of  less  than 
$8,000  a  year? 

In  the  first  place,  the  failure  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  has  a  direct  effect  on 
recruitment  of  public  safety  officers.  Low 
salaries  and  allowances  are  interpreted 
by  public  safety  officers  as  evidence  of 
the  contempt  in  which  police  are  held  by 
the  public  and  politicians.  One  dimen- 
sion of  this  problem  is  that  policemen, 
firemen,  coiTectional  officers,  and  other 
public  safety  officers  work  under  severe 
occupational  hazards,  and  many  States 
have  failed  to  provide  adequate  death 
benefits  for  their  survivors. 

The  quality  of  the  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice system  depends  on  the  qualitr  of 
the  police.  In  addition  to  providing  di- 
rect financial  compensation  to  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  officers,  this  legislation 
vdM  also  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  recruiting  efforts  and  will 
increase  the  morale  of  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  public 
safety  officers  is  an  Inestimable  socinl 
benefit  to  all  citizens.  These  men  per- 
form lot  the  public  the  dangerous,  high- 
risk  activities  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement and  firefighting.  It  is  clearly 
appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  provide 
a  measure  of  security  for  the  families  of 
those  public  safety  officers  who  lose  their 
lives  while  pursuing  public  duties.  We 
must  enact  this  legislation  today  for  the 
men  who  provide  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  important  functions  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Public  Safety  Offlcere 
Benefits  Act,  H.R.  11321,  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  93d 
Congress  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
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Unfortunately,  we  have  not  {u:ted  early 
enotigh  on  this  legislation,  for  the  needs 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers  are  well 
known  to  many  of  us. 

The  American  public  depends  heavily 
on  its  law  enforcement  ofiBcers.  These 
officers  are  besieged  however  v^it2i  a 
growing  number  of  problems.  Their  mo- 
rale la  low.  Recent  court  decisions  have 
protected  the  rights  of  the  accused,  but 
at  the  same  time,  have  made  the  law  en- 
forcement officer's  job  much  tougher.  To 
further  compound  the  problem,  the  offi- 
cer's rights  are  not  similarly  protected. 
Iliis  legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
today,  1^.  Chairman,  would  go  a  long 
way  to  correct  this  inequity. 

Today  the  policemen's  rights  are  pro- 
tected in  official  court  hearings.  How- 
ever, the  case  is  quite  different  in  ad- 
ministrative and  grievance  hearings. 
This  is  the  primary  scene  of  the  trouble 
we  seek  to  correct  today. 

New  grievance  procedures  would  be 
established  to  insure  the  rights  of  police- 
men. Pohcemen  would  be  assured  the 
right  to  have  their  peers  sit  (hi  various 
jad4rment  panels.  A  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer's rights  while  off  duty  would  also  be 
outlined.  Other  rights  would  be  better 
defined  so  that  not  only  the  policemen 
but  alao  his  supervisors  would  be  guided 
in  their  relationships  with  one  another. 

Wbether  they  are  patrolmen  on  the 
local  beat  or  specialized  Federal  agents, 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  job  being  done 
by  our  law  enforcement  officers.  They 
are  regularly  called  on  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  insure  the  protection  of  us — the 
citizens.  I  Uiink  they  deserve  to  have 
tiae  same  guaranteed  rigiits  shared  by 
tiK  rest  of  the  population.  Therefore,  I 
BTge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  has  the  expressed  support  of 
over  one-fourth  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  It  is  also  widely  supported  by  the 
vadous  law  enforcement  associations 
•found  our  great  Nation. 

Oar  helping  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers wUl  help  them  to  do  a  better  job 
for  us.  With  the  assurances  that  tibey 
wUl  receive  fair  and  just  treatment  for 
all  they  undertake,  their  behavior,  atti- 
tude, and  performance  will  all  Improve, 
bringing  us  improved  service  and  pro- 
tection. This  bill,  today,  will  give  us  the 
opportimlty  to  make  those  assurances. 

Mr.  KAST£NM£I£R.  Mr.  Chairman. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11321,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  which  provides 
benefits  for  surviving  dependents  of  pub- 
he  safety  officers  who  die  as  the  diz%ct 
and  proximate  result  of  an  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  quaUty  of  our  law  enforcement 
personnel  is  a  refiection  of  our  Nation's 
attitude  toward  the  meaning  and  en- 
forcement of  our  laws.  When  consider- 
ing a  career  in  the  law  enforcement  or 
fireflghtlng  professions,  a  highly  quali- 
fied person  with  dependents  might  be 
more  inclined  to  consider  this  area  as  a 
ciiTccr  knowing  that,  if  a  deatii  occurs. 
tliis  benefit  will  be  of  assistance.  Iliis 
bill  would  liave  the  effect  of  improving 
recruitment  efforts  and  would  be  a  syin- 
bol  af  the  respect  that  our  Federal  Gov-, 
ernment  has  for  its  laws  and  the  meix 
and  women  who  enforce  them. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  adopted  an  amend- 


ment to  this  bill  which  I  first  offered  back 
in  1972  to  specifically  include  corrections 
officers,  and  probation  and  parole  per- 
sonnel within  the  definition  of  public 
safety  officers  whose  families  are  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  it  is 
the  State's  responsibility  to  adopt  com- 
pensation programs  for  law  enforcement 
officers.  However,  for  whatever  reasons, 
the  majority  of  State  legislatures  have 
not  created  compensation  programs. 
Further,  the  efforts  of  the  small  private 
charities  that  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  assist  the  struggling  families  of 
slain  public  safety  officers  are  clearly  in- 
sufficient. Crime  knows  no  State  boun- 
daries and,  therefore,  the  economic 
plight  of  the  dependents  of  public  safety 
officers  ought  to  be  a  national  concern. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  some  initia- 
tive and  response  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  in  a  minimal  way  for 
the  financial  security  of  the  dependents 
of  public  safety  officers  who  meet  sudden 
deaths.  H.R.  11321  will  meet  that  r>eed 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairmaji.  today 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete some  unfinished  business  from  the 
92d  Congress. 

During  the  closing  hectic  days  of  the 
last  Congress,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to 
provide  certain  l)enefits  to  tfae  survivors 
of  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  ad- 
journed without  taking  final  action  on 
the  proposal. 

In  the  Interest  of  justice  and  fairness, 
the  House  mu.st  pass  H.R.  11321,  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act.  The 
bill  would  provide  a  $50,000  payment 
to  the  survivors  of  public  safety  officers 
such  as  policemen,  firemen,  corrections 
officers,  and  prison  guards,  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

Each  day  these  men  and  women  risk 
their  lives  for  the  rest  of  us.  Far  too 
often,  however,  they  receive  neither  the 
respect  nor  the  gratitude  which  their 
haEardous  professions  merit. 

Last  year  131  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement personnel  were  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  criminal  action.  An  estimated  170 
volunteer  and  professional  firemen  also 
lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  Each 
one  died  while  protecting  homes,  fam- 
ilies, and  businesses. 

Nevertheless,  adequate  compensation 
is  not  provided  to  the  families  of  these 
officers  who  have  paid  the  supreme  price 
for  the  public  welfare.  Dally  the  families 
of  public  safety  officers  woity  about  the 
safety  of  their  loved  ones  and,  if  tragedy 
strikes,  they  face  the  trauma  of  putting 
together  their  lonely  lives  which  may 
bring  with  them  the  additional  burdens 
of  mortgages,  medical,  and  education 
expenses.  Unfortunately,  the  financial 
resources  needed  too  often  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  this  is  not  a  local  prob- 
lem. The  policeman  or  fireman  does  not 
protect  the  InhabiLants  of  his  town  or 
city  alone — he  is  respoosible  for  the 
safety  of  every  person  who  might  be  ia 
danger  in  bis  area  of  Juiisdfcctlon.  Cod- 
sequeatly,  the  o/^trymnsatiftn  for  Itis 
death  soes  beyoad  the  responsibility  of 
the  locality. 


Tliese  dedicated  officers  who  daily  ri&k 
their  lives  should  be  provided  with  the 
assurance  that  certain  compensation 
wUl  be  provided  to  their  families  If 
hazardous  duty  results  in  their  death. 
Yesterday,  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  various  police,  fire  and  cor- 
rections leaders  in  Connecticut  support- 
ing HJl.  11321.  The  bill  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  the  Connecticut  VFW  and,, 
other  groups  wlio  recognize  that  the 
morale  of  our  public  safety  officers  is  en- 
hanced by  the  assured  welfare  of  tiicir 
families. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
both  tlie  d2d  and  9^  Congresses,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  uige  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  11321,-  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act,  legislation 
wliich  I  am  convinced  is  badly  needed 
and  in  fact  well  deserved  by  our  Nation's 
public  safety  officers.  As  a  practicing  at- 
torney handling  a  number  of  criminsd 
cases,  as  a  member  of  the  Marjland  Leg- 
islature, and  now  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent service  being  rendered  to  cur 
States  and  tlie  Nation  by  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  police,  fire,  and  pub- 
lic safety  service. 

This  particular  bill  is  especially  needed 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  grants  assist- 
ance to  the  families  of  those  public  safe- 
ty officers  who  die  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
the  last  decade  the  instances  of  attacks 
upon  police  and  firemen  have  increased 
alarmingly,  adding  to  tlie  already  dan- 
gerous nature  of  their  everyday  duties. 
As  our  society  has  evidenced  greater  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order,  the  pubU^ 
safety  officers  have  had  to  fijght  a  battle, 
often  alone,  against  tlie  criminal  element 
in  society. 

The  very  least  we  in  Congress  can  do 
is  support  this  legislation  which  is  bad- 
ly needed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
do  that  today. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  tn 
support  of  H.R.  11321.  a  bill  to  provide 
a  $50,000  death  benefit  to  the  survivors 
of  certain  peace  officers  and  firefighters 
killed  in  the  performaoce  of  duty.  We 
can  no  longer  i^ore  the  haAiships  faced 
by  the  families  of  those  killed  while 
carrying  out  functions  ba&ic  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  society,  often  at  ridic- 
ulously low  wages. 

The  statistics  supplied  to  us  point  out 
the  increasing  dangers  peace  officers  and 
fire  fighters  face.  In  19S1  only  37  law 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  as  the 
result  of  felonious  criminal  action.  That 
number  more  tlian  tripled  between  1961 
and  last  year,  when  131  officers  were 
killed.  In  the  first  2  months  of  1974  an- 
other 15  were  slain.  And,  according  to 
estimates,  790  firefighters  died  in  the  line 
ol  duty  between  1960  and  1970. 

This  bill  has  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  before,  but  in  the  prcfs  of 
tinae  the  conference  committee  report 
failed  to  »»&&  before  the  92nd  Congress 
adjoui-ned  in  1972.  So  we  move  today  not 
in  a  panic  reaction  to  a  senseless  killing 
or  tragic  fine — although  we  have  had 
eoough  of  those  in  i«cetit  years.  We  are 
acrtiog  today  ratiier  out  of  a  long  felt 
ooocem  and  a  recognition  after  lengthy 
deUberation  that  this  area  is  one  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 
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In  some  States  there  Is  no  compensa- 
tion In  these  cases,  and,  sinrivors  must 
depend  on  the  uncertain  benevolence  of 
the  community.  Minnesota,  happily,  Is 
no  longer  one  of  these.  The  1973  Min- 
nesota Legislature  passed  legislation  to 
provide  a  $25,000  death  benefit  to  police 
and  fire  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
as  well  as  to  good  Samaritans  killed  while 
assisting  them.  Several  payments  have 
already  been  approved  imder  this  new 
law. 

I  support  the  bill  before  us  today  al- 
though it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  think  it 
should.  I  originally  proposed  In  the  91st 
Congress  legislation  that  would  provide 
benefits  similar  to  pensions  to  the  sur- 
vivocs  of  peace  officers  and  firefighters 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  to  officers 
totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty. 

My  bill  would  have  provided  surviving 
spouses  with  a  benefit  eqiial  to  45  per- 
cent of  the  slain  officer's  monthly  wage, 
with  an  additional  15  percent  for  each 
dependent  up  to  a  maximum  of  75  per- 
cent. Any  officer  totally  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty  would  have  received  two- 
thirds  of  his  monthly  wage  imder  my 
bill.  Officers  with  dependents  would  have 
received  three-quarters  of  their  monthly 
wage. 

H.R.  11321  falls  short  of  addressing 
the  long  range  problem  faced  by  peace 
and  fire  officers'  survivors,  but  it  wdll  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  their  needs 
in  the  years  Immediately  after  the  fam- 
ily breadwinner  is  struck  down  in  violent 
tragedy. 

Another  beneficial  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation, In  my  opinion,  is  that  it  should 
Improve  morale  and  improve  recruiting 
of  top  flight  personnel.  Certainly,  no  one 
takes  a  job  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  he  or  she  will  be  killed,  but  anyone 
considering  a  job  should  take  account  of 
benefits,  such  as  life  Insurance  that  it 
offers.  And  in  the  case  of  peace  officers 
and  fire  fighters,  where  the  increased 
dangers  are  obvious,  I  can't  help  but  be- 
lieve that  this  $50,000  benefit  wiU  be  con- 
sidered by  potential  recruits. 

This  legislation  does  not  go  far  enough, 
but  it  is  a  good  beginning.  Let  us  ap- 
prove it  now  so  that  the  fears  of  peace 
officers  and  firefighters  that  their  death 
wiU  leave  their  famUies  destitute  is 
erased. 

Mf.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
week,  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Nation's  public  safety 
officers  is  focused  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  hopes  that  we  will 
respond  to  a  need  which  has  existed  for 
many  years,  but  which,  imtil  recently, 
has  gone  almost  completely  unacknowl- 
edged. 

In  considering  HJl.  11321,  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act,  we  are  dis- 
cussing an  Issue  which  must  be  faced  as 
part  of  the  harsh  reality  of  life  In  the 
1970's. 

I  would  readily  admit,  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  discuss  legislation  aimed 
at  compensating  the  widows  and  families 
of  public  safety  officers  killed  In  the  line 
of  duty,  but  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation at  least  serves  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  each  time  a  public 
safety  officer  puts  on  his  uniform,  he 
puts  his  life  on  the  line. 

Personally,  I  cannot  speak  for  what 
goes  on  in  the  mind  of  a  public  safety 


officer,  but  I  think  that  in  quoting  a  re- 
cent letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Edward 
Kleman,  president  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations,  my 
colleagues  will  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of 
just  what  the  life  of  a  pubUc  safety  offi- 
cer entails.  Mr.  Kieman  wrote: 

Most  young  men  become  police  officers  be- 
cause they  want  a  Job  that  is  Interesting, 
active  and  unique.  They  are  aware  ol  the 
dangers  Involved  and  are  ready  to  accept 
them.  They  dedicate  themselves  and  their 
Uvea  to  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
malntalnence  of  what  we  know  as  law  and 
order..  Historically,  they  are  family  men  and 
their  love  of  children,  their  own  as  well  as 
others,  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  If  there  Is 
one  thought  In  their  minds,  while  they  en- 
gage In  their  dangerous  wofk.  It  is  the  con- 
stant worry  about  what  will  become  of  their 
wives  and  children  if  and  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  would 
disagree  with  me,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
serve  as  an  effective  enticement  in  the 
recruitment  of  new  public  safety  officers. 
Benefits  or  not,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
men  and  women  in  this  Nation  whose 
respect  for  the  law,  whose  desire  for 
order,  and  whose  concern  for  their  fellow 
citizen  motivates  them  to  turn  to  the 
profession  of  public  safety  work. 

To  the  contrary,  this  bill  speaks  di- 
rectly to  the  hazard  which  Is  very  much 
a  part  of  their  daily  lives,  a  risk  they  ac- 
cept willingly  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  serve  the  people. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  litUe  this  Con- 
gress, or  anyone  for  that  matter,  can 
adequately  do  to  compensate  the  survi- 
vor's of  a  slain  police  officer.  We  can, 
however,  with  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11321,  make  life  a  fittle  more  bearable 
and  in  some  cases,  continued  existence 
possible. 

As  I  am  siu-e  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  average  age  of  a  policeman  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  the  last  10  years  is  30. 
At  the  age  of  30,  most  men  are  assuming 
their  first  mortgage,  are  burdened  with 
the  costs  of  raising  children,  and  are 
probably  more  in  debt  than  they  ever 
will  be  in  their  lives  again.  A  half-pay 
pension  plan  can  strap  a  widow  and  chil- 
dren for  life.  This  is  not  the  price  a  fam- 
ily should  pay  whose  breadwinner  has 
chosen  as  a  life  work,  the  maintenance  of 
the  law  and  the  protection  of  fellow 
citizens. 

In  some  cases,  the  dollar  figure  in  this 
bill,  $50,000,  may  not  be  enough;  in 
others,  It  may  be  too  much.  On  balance., 
however,  I  think  it  is  to  be  an  equitable 
amoimt  and  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  bill, 
the  least  we  can  do.  If  enacted  at  that 
level,  the  total  cost  to  the  Government 
can  only  be  approximated.  I  know  that 
it  would  please  me  as  much  as  it  would 
you,  Mr.  Chairmfm,  if  on  enactment  we 
never  had  to  pay  a  penny.  Realistically, 
and  unfortunately,  however,  we  must 
face  the  reality  that  that  will  never  be 
so.  Public  safety  officers  will  continue  to 
fall  as  they  try  to  do  their  job.  What  next 
year's  figure  will  be,  no  one  knows.  The 
best  and  only  projection  we  can  offer  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  decsule  of  the  sixties, 
an  average  of  100  policemen  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  each  year. 

WRh  a  $50,000  benefit  payment  to  each 
family,  that  would  have  come  to  $5  mil- 
lion payment  armually,  a  small  siun,  Mr. 


Speaker.     In     terms     of     the     Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  public  safety  officers  of  Con- 
necticut's Fourth  District,  as  well  as  the 
Nation,  in  calling  on  my  colleagues  to 
enact  s\^-ift  passage  of  this  legislation. 
In  so  doing,  the  Congress  will  be  takinr 
the  major  r-tep  of  finally  acknowledginp 
the  plight  of  the  public  safety  officer'.'^ 
widows  and  famihes.  No  amount  oi 
money  can  ever  compensate  entirely  foi- 
the  loss  of  a  lojgpd  one,  but  passage  oi 
H.R.  11321  will  hopefully  go  a  long  way 
towards  easing  the  hardships  which  fol- 
low such  a  loss. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  n\ 
support  of  H.R.  11321,  a  bill  to  provide 
benefits  to  survivors  of  public  service  of- 
ficers who  die  in  the  performance  oi 
duty. 

As  a  longtime  cosponsor  of  this  most 
meritorious  legislation,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee  once  again  has 
brought  the  measure  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration.  Membere  may  recall 
that  similar  legislation  was  approved  hy 
the  House  in  October  1972,  but  did  not 
clear  the  Senate  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  92d  Congress. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11321 
amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a 
$50,000  Federal  payment  to  the  surviv- 
ing dependents  of  local  and  State  pub- 
Uc safety  officers  who  die  from  a  i>er- 
sonal  injury  sustained  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  Those  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  include  State 
and  local  policemen,  correctional  officer5. 
prison  guards,  and  both  volunteer  and 
professional  firemen. 

Benefits  would  be  awarded  to  depend- 
ents of  law  enforcement  officials  killed 
while  engaged  in  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  to  firemen  who  lose  their  lives  while 
engaged  in  fighting  fires.  In  addition, 
benefits  would  be  retroactive  to  October 
11,  1972,  the  date  the  bill  originals- 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  approval  for  H.R.  11321.  Its 
passage  will  serve  as  a  partial  and  long- 
overdue  payment  for  the  debts  we  owe 
policemen  and  firemen  for  the  protection 
they  so  selfiessly  provide  for  all  citizens 
and  it  would  emphasize  the  Nation's  de- 
termination to  support  law  enforcement 
In  deeds  as  well  as  in  words. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would* 
like  to   express   my   opposition   to   this 
bill  and  explain  why  I  hope  we  will  de- 
feat it. 

First,  it  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated that  death  benefits  do  not  pro- 
vide an  additional  recruitment  Incen- 
tive for  new  officers.  This  bill  cannot 
strengthen  the  fight  against  crime. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  this  compensation  is  not  a 
Federal  responsibiUty.  Surviving  de- 
pendents should  absolutely  receive  gen- 
erous compensation,  but  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  sissiune  a  re- 
sponsibility that  lies  elsewhere.  The  em- 
ployer must  bear  these  costs.  Any  town, 
city,  or  State  that  has  the  funds  to  em- 
ploy police  officers  can  afford  a  group 
life  insurance  policy  for  these  officers 
that  provides  generous  death  benefits. 

This  country — and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— do    indeed    owe    tremendous 
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gratitude  to  the  ofiBcers  who  risk  their 
lives  for  our  safety.  But  if  we  provide 
their  death  comr>en£ation  we  must  ex- 
tend the  same  gratitude  to  the  FBI. 
tiie  Secret  Service,  and  Armed  FV)rcefi 
personnel  who  perform  the  same  duties. 
We  cannot,  as  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
single  out  poUce  for  these  special  bene- 
fits aixi  neglect  the  others  equally 
<leserving. 

This  bill  would  create  an  unfairness 
that  would  only  later  have  to  be  cor- 
rected. Instead  of  supporting  it,  we 
should  require  State  or  local  govem- 
ments  to  Twtjvlde  insurance  policies  that 
will  give  these  much-needed  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  as  do  my  col- 
leagues, that  a  police  officer  killed  in 
the  performance  of  duty  deserves  com- 
pensation now  sorely  lacking.  But  this 
is  bad  legislation,  and  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pressing 
for  a  different  solution. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Bupport  H.R.  11321,  which  would  pro- 
Tide  tax-free  benefit«  to  survivors  of  cer- 
tain public  safety  officers  v  ho  die  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

The  rate  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty  is  continually 
increasing.  Likeivise.  the  Department  of 
lisbor  has  officially  determined  that  flre- 
fighting  Is  the  most  hazardous  profession 
in  the  United  States.  Despite  the  most 
severe  occupational  hazards  of  these  two 
■profcBsions,  there  remains  to  be  estab- 
lished in  most  instances  sufficient  death 
benefits  for  the  Kur\'i\x>rs  of  the  deceased 
cfBoers. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  re- 
port on  H.R.  11321  noted  that — 

(b|ecause  of  this  fact  [Increasing  deaths 
■from  oocupattonal  hajards]  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  «oetety8  moral  obligation  to  compen- 
■a-te  th«  fmmltle*  of  those  Lndlrlduals  who 
4laiiy  rl&lc  tbelr  Uv«6  to  F<reflerve  peace  and 
to  protect  the  Uvea  %ad  property  of  others, 
the  ComizUttee  is  of  the  oplulon  that  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $50,000  should  be  provided 
to  meet  the  Immediate  financial  needs  cf  the 
ofBcers'  survivors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apree  with  the  com- 
mittee and  hope  that  my  ooUea^ues  in 
the  Houae  will  a^ree  also. 

Firemen  would  be  covered  only  while 
<iirecUy  eneaged  in  fitting  fires,  and 
authority  would  be  granted  tiie  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administratioo  to 
determine  which  ^lecific  hazardous  ac- 
Uvjties  are  in  lioe  of  duty  for  police  of- 
ficers. 

Because  similar  legislation  was  uot 
successful  in  the  ConRrc.ss  previously, 
this  hill's  effective  date  is  October  11, 
1912,  at  which  Uxne  the  similar  legisla- 
tion passed  tiie  House  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  tny  ooUeagues  to  vote  again  to 
pass  this  legifilaticMi  luid  upgrade  these 
£ioble  but  dangerous  professions. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJEt.  1U21.  ttie  Public  Safety 
GSScers  Beoefiis  Act  of  1974,  and  ui«e  Me 
passage  by  the  House.  I  oospoosored  in- 
LroductioQ  of  HJL  11321  and  Toied  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  report 
it  favorably.  I  had  also  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  oa  which  this 
was  ba.'^ed,  H.R.  «139.  the  PoUoe  OffioerB 
Benefits  Act  of  mil.  on  June  15.  1«T1. 
As  a  member  of  the  Hoase  Judktery 
Oomsiittee's  Subcommittee  No.  1  darhie 


the  92d  Congress.  I  participated  in  the 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  on  this 
subject.  Those  hearings  as  well  as  my 
correspondence  and  conversations  with 
public  safety  ofiQcers  and  others  from  my 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  northwest 
Iowa  all  served  to  strengthen  my  con- 
viction regarding  the  need  for  Federal 
death  benefits  for  tlie  survivors,  not  only 
of  police  ojQicers  but  also  firemen  killed 
in  tlie  line  of  duty. 

In  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1971, 
there  were  110  police  fatalities  resulting 
from  criminal  assaiHts  with  weapons 
against  this  Nation's  police  officers. 
Twenty  of  these  murdered  policemen 
were  the  fatal  victims  of  ambu&h  attacks 
wliile  on  routine  patrol,  13  were  killed 
in  the  process  of  making  felony  arrests, 
and  II  police  deaths  occurred  while  the 
officer  was  responding  to  a  felony-in- 
progress  call.  These  statistics  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  annually,  as  have  also 
the  fatalities  of  firemen  through  sniping 
and  other  criminal  assaults.  Yet  the  vast 
majority  of  States  and  many  smaller 
cities  and  tcwns  still  provide  no  death 
benefits  to  the  victims'  survivors.  What 
is  needed  is  a  minimum  payment  that 
assures  substantial  benefits  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  murdered  public  safety  officers. 

There  is  already  considerable  prece- 
dent for  this  in  FedeiaJ  law.  Tlie  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  payment  of 
$50,000  to  the  survivors  of  police  and 
other  public  safety  officers  kUled  in  tlie 
line  of  duty  here  in  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. And  in  Public  Law  90-231,  we 
amended  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  provide  Federal  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  local  police  officers 
killed  while  enforcing  a  Federal  law  or 
guarding  a  Federal  prisoner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  bill  is  a 
logical  extension  of  those  laws.  It  is 
urgently  needed,  in  oider  to  make  public 
safety  officer  careers  more  acceptable 
and  attractive  to  qualified  citizens.  We 
cannot  ask  decent,  hard-working  men 
«jid  women  to  go  out  into  the  night  as 
law-enforcement  officers  or  firemen  and 
face  the  constant  risk  of  murder  aiul 
mayhem  while  we  ignore  their  rightful 
request  that  their  families  be  protected 
from  financial  calamity.  We  owe  eoact- 
xnent  of  this  law  and  its  implementa- 
tion at  the  very  least  to  the  scores  of 
police  and  firemen's  families  who  lose 
husbands  and  fathers  each  year  in  this 
country.  I  acain  urge  all  Members  to  join 
in  supporting  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill 
would  cover  poJicemen,  highway  patrol- 
men, deputies,  sheriffs.  State  law-en- 
foroement  officials,  firemen,  and  volun- 
teer firemea. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  e%ery  day  the  urgent 
need  becomes  more  obvious  for  the  legis- 
lation oow  before  us  that  would  provide 
$50,006  benefits  to  swivocs  of  publk: 
safety  offloers  who  kne  ttielr  life  in  lirw 
of  duty.  Tlie  Nation  \b  shociDed  and  dis- 
gusted by  a  new  wave  of  cmel  and  birarre 
killing,  kidnapings,  and  holdups.  Lo- 
cal and  State  law  oCQoers  and  firefighterE 
are  our  front  line  defense  aeainst  this 
and  all  anarchy.  satoreTsion.  insmrectioia 
against  government,  terror  and  inter- 
state cttme.  Oar  local  law-enforcement 
oCfclais  ooaahat  interstate  and  yes.  even 
iidiemationai  drug  posiiers.  Every  single 


da.y  firemen  and  law  officers  risk  their 
lives  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
the  life  and  property  of  others.  Theirs 
is  the  most  dangerous  and  demanding 
of  all  professions.  Those  covered  by  tliis 
hill  have  been  officially  determined  to  be 
the  mo6t  hazardous  pi-ofession  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  would 
provide  a  tax-free  $50,000  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  sui'viving  dependents  of  pub- 
lic safety  law  officers  who  lose  their  life 
as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  line 
of  duty.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
and  urge  its  overwhelming  approval.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  support  the  pro- 
viiiion  making  benefits  retroactive  to 
October  11,  1972. 

South  Carolinians  are  second  to  none 
in  support  for  law  enforcement  officers 
and  for  equal  Justice  under  law.  South 
Carolinians  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic  de&tlis  bi 
law  officers  lost  in  line  of  duty. 

We  have  received  tremendous  support 
for  this  bill,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
public  support  for  those  who  protect 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  people 
at  such  heavy  personal  sacrifice  and  risk. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  tliat 
the  National  Government  provide  tlie 
$50,000  survivor  benefits  to  local  and 
Slate  firefighters  and  law  officers.  These 
courageous  and  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
«n  are  the  Nation's  primary  defense 
again&t  a  criminal  and  terrorist  element 
tliat  operates  across  State  lines.  Our  bill 
will  increase  the  morale  and  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  entire  law  enforce- 
ment profession.  It  will  assist  local  and 
State  government  in  encouraging  om: 
most  talented  and  dedicated  young  peo- 
ple to  enter  the  public  safety  officer  field. 
It  would  prov;ide  a  measure  of  security  to 
the  widows  affd  orphans  of  public  safety 
ofScers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time.  As  one 
of  its  sponsors,  I  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  Public  Safety  Offioers  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ben- 
jamin Cardoeo,  when  he  was  chief  judge 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  ouoe 
wrote: 

DanBcr  Invites  rescoe.  Tbe  cry  of  dlstxeais 
lE  a  Gummons  for  relief. 

When  the  fire  bell  soimds  or  when  the 
police  siren  wails,  joy  and  fear,  delight 
RTid  sadness,  hope  and  despair  well  up  in 
the  victims  of  tragedy.  Trapped  in  events 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime  or  fire  turn  to 
pubhc  safety  officers  for  hdp.  And  thc^- 
respond;  it  is  their  sworn  duty. 

Par  from  the  place  of  the  incident, 
others  wait  in  .safety,  filled  with  the  .«;amf> 
emotion's.  They  are  the  parents,  tiie 
spouces,  and  the  rhiWren  of  th«  rescuers 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  t*^at  others 
might  survive.  Thefie  dependents  are  not 
yet  victims,  though  victims  they  may 
soon  lie.  When  puWic  safety  officers  go 
forth  on  their  misBiorre  of  mercy,  they 
leave  behind  relatives  who  may  soon  need 
t^he  aid  of  others.  When  an  officer  dies 
in  the  line  of  duty,  little  assistance  is 
offered  to  the  siirvivlng  family.  The  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1974, 
H.R.  11321,  which  is  now  before  us,  seeks 
to  provide  that  aid. 

There  .should  be  little  disputation  o\er 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  The  num- 
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ber  of  deaths  of  public  safety  officers 
while  protecting  citizens  has  risen  in  the 
past  several  years.  Prom  1961  to  1973, 
the  number  of  poUce  killed  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  the  decade  of  the  1960s, 
it  is  estimated  that  almost  800  fire- 
fighters died  performing  their  duties. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  these  figures 
are  increasing  annually.  Furthermore, 
as  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
points  out: 

It  has  been  officially  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  fire  fighting  Is 
now  the  most  hazardous  profession  in  the 
United  States. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  raise  three  prin- 
cipal objections.  First,  they  argue  that 
the  proposal  will  do  nothing  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate  since  the  bill  among  other 
things,  will  not  affect  recruitment  of 
public  safety  officers.  Apart  from  the  ab- 
sence of  compelling  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  on  that  matter,  the  argu- 
ment misses  the  point.  This  is  not  a 
crime-fighting  bill.  Firefighters,  one  of 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  tliis  legis- 
lation, have  nothing  to  do  with  crime 
reduction.  The  bill  rather  is  directed  at 
a  narrow,  but  important  gap  in  State 
and  local  programs  for  compensating  em- 
ployees of  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
fire  departments.  To  fill  that  void  this 
legislation  is  proposed,  not  to  prevent 
fires  or  deter  stealing. 

Second,  opponents  contend  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass  because  its  coverage 
is  not  broad  enough.  That  point  is  un- 
persuasive.  Absent  constitutional  objec- 
tions, not  at  issue  here,  it  has  never  been 
thought  that  Congress  must  deal  with 
a  problem  all  at  once.  If  the  real  prob- 
lem Is  inadequate  compensation  for  po- 
lice and  fire  personnel,  or  if  other  pub- 
lic servants — such  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces — should  be  covered,  the 
solution  is  not  to  defeat  this  bill.  The 
answer  is  to  propose  other  legislation  to 
correct  those  deficiencies.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  proposal  to  compensate  the  de- 
pendent survivors  of  persons  killed  se- 
curing the  public  safety.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  and  it  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  this  bill  would 
promote  Federal  intervention  in  an  area 
reserved  to  State  and  local  governments. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Congress 
should  always  examine  legislation  to  be 
sure  that  it  does  not  intrude  into  the 
proper  and  exclusive  spheres  of  State 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
always  be  wary  of  vague  claims  that  par- 
ticular legislation  infringes  the  principles 
of  federalism.  This  Is  especially  true, 
where  the  subject  matter,  as  here,  Ues 
within  the  concurrent  powers  of  State 
and  Federal  authority. 

In  such  instances  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  legislate  if  local  governments  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  undis- 
puted need.  If  States  were  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  the  problem— if  the  or- 
phans of  dead  public  safety  officers  were 
receiving  just  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  their  fathers — then  lUxx)  would  ques- 
Uon  the  need  for  H.R.  11321.  But  the 
need  is  plain,  all  agree,  and  our  author- 
ity Is  clear.  If  In  the  future  State  govern- 
ments provide  sufficient  death  benefits 
for  public  safety  officers,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  revise  the  Federal  legislation. 

A  society  Is  frequently  Judged  by  the 
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manner  In  which  it  treats  those  who  are 
least  able  to  care  for  themselves.  No  one 
can  save  a  people  in  which  the  spirit  of 
helping  the  needy  has  dissipated,  and  no 
one  need  save  a  nation  in  which  that 
spirit  flourishes.  The  Public  Safety  Of- 
ficers Benefits  Act  of  1974  demonstrates 
the  continued  vitality  of  that  first  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
early  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  this  bUl  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  legisla- 
tion should  pass  overwhelmingly  because 
the  bill  is  well  drafted,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, because  it  is  just. 

Some  MeiA^rs  argue  that  this  bill  is 
too  expensive,  but  just  this  morning,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
$5.5  billion  in  new  foreign  aid.  I  cannot 
believe  that  by  providing  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  firemen  and  policemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  necessary  financial  a.s- 
sistance  will  drain  the  Treasury  or  wreck 
the  budget. 

As  is  well  known,  this  bill  provides  a 
$50,000  Federal  payment  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  non-Federal  public  safety 
officers  who  die  from  injuries  sustained 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 
Our  local  policemen  and  firemen  almost 
daily  risk  their  lives  to  protect  our  fami- 
lies and  our  homes.  For  the  most  part 
their  job  is  a  thankless,  but  necessary 
task.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  in- 
equities in  this  dedicated  form  of  public 
service  is  that  men  and  women  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  often  leave  be- 
hind not  only  bereaved,  but  financially 
destitute  families. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
By  providing  $50,000  to  the  deceased  offi- 
cer or  fireman,  some  of  the  financial  bur- 
den can  be  eased.  But  still  the  tragic  per- 
sonal loss  can  never  be  eased. 

I  will  fight  against  changing  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  benefits  of  this  bill  should 
be  retroactive.  In  1973  a  total  of  131  local 
county  and  State  policemen,  for  example, 
were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  In  1972, 
170  firemen  were  killed,  yet  In  spite  of 
these  losses,  dedicated  men  and  women 
continue  to  daily  risk  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect us  all. 

I  am  glad  to  lend  my  voice  and  my  yote 
to  this  worthy  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  overwhelmingly  to  pass 
this  needed  legislation. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11321,  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1974.  Because  of 
the  high  risk  involved  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  professions,  policemen  and  fire- 
fighters are  unable  to  acquire  sufficient 
insurance  to  provide  their  families  with 
the  most  modest  l>enefits  in  the  event  of 
their  deaths  In  the  line  of  duty. 

In  addition,  our  State  and  local  agen- 
cies are  besieged  by  constantly  rising 
costs  for  services,  so  that  ifdequate  insur- 
ance and  pension  programs  are  virtually 
Impossible  to  Implement.  Studies  have 
revealed  that  by  far  the  greater  percent- 
age of  our  firelighters'  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers'  deaths  in  the  line  of  duty 
have  occurred  in  those  smsill  communi- 
ties which  maintain  only  minimal  forces 
for  protection,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  beeu-  the  additional  burden  of  adequate 
BXirvivor  benefit  programs.  There  are  18 
States  which   provide  no   benefits   for 


widows  and  children,  and  even  those  that 
do,  offer  as  Uttle  as  $2,000  of  insurance. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  recognition  of  the  valor  and 
achievements  of  our  public  safety  offi- 
cers, should  assume  responsibility  for  at 
least  a  moderate  expression  of  support 
for  their  families. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  to  .^ee 
stricter  limits  drawn  in  eligibility,  and 
a  better  defined  measure  in  terms  of 
what  constitutes  "potentially  dangerous" 
activities,  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  more 
than  high  time  that  we  recognize  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  public  safety 
officers  who  have  paid  the  highest  price 
in  their  devotion  to  duty  and  to  public 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  insuring  speedy  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us.  H.R. 
11321,  the  proposed  Public  Safety  Officers 
Benefits  Act. 

Because  at  the  time  of  the  anticipated 
rollcall  votes  on  this  measure  and  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it,  I  will  be  en 
route  from  this  city  on  other  business. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  state  now  my 
position  in  support  of  the  bill.  If  I  were 
to  be  here  latej^ln  today's  deliberations, 
I  would  indeed  vote  for  its  enactment  as 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation. 

THIS  LEGISLATION  IS   TV  n- r'f:i> 

There  are  few  occupations  whose  mem- 
bers give  more  of  themselves,  yet  receive 
less  credit  and  recognition  for  it,  than 
public  safety  officers. 

Every  time  that  bell  goes  off  in  the 
enginehouse,  those  fii-emen  put  their  fives 
on  the  line — to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  others. 

Every  time  that  radio  dispatch  crackles 
in  a  police  car  or  a  patrol  officer  ap- 
proaches a  suspect,  those  policemen  put 
their  Uves  on  the  line — again,  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  we  do  not 
read,  hear,  or  see  where  a  poUceman 
or  firemen  has  been  injured  or  killed 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

And,  the  memories  of  firemen  and  po- 
licemen being  the  deUberate,  intended 
victims  of  provoked  violence,  especially 
during  the  urban  riots  of  the  1960's,  re- 
main clear  in  our  minds — bottles  and 
bricks  being  thrown  at  firemen  answer- 
ing alarms,  gunshots  at  policemen  re- 
sponding to  calls. 

The  number  of  policemen  slain  each 
year  as  a  result  of  felonious  criminal  ac- 
tion has  more  than  tripled  since  1960. 
Nearly  800  firemen  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  between  1960  and  1970.  Yet.  there 
is  little  sign  of  letup. 

Almost  every  time  I  meet  with  Police 
Commissioner  Thomas  Blair,  of  Buffalo, 
or  Patrick  Mangan.  Jr.,  the  president  of 
Firefighters  Local  282  in  Buffalo,  or  the 
many  other  conscientious  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  firemen,  and  other  public 
safety  officers  in  western  New  York,  I 
am  told  of  incidents  which  caU  graphi- 
cally to  our  attention  that  we  should 
provide  the  death  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided through  this  bill  to  the  famfiies  of 
these  brave  men  and  women. 

I  have  come  to  appreciate  fully  the 
excellent  service  being  rendered  to  our 
cities  and  towns,  States,  and  to  tbe  Na- 
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tion  by  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

As  one  of  the  first  actions  I  took  dur- 
ing this  93d  Congress,  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  4307,  a  biU  cloeely  similar  to  the 
one  before  us  today.  I  am  gratified  that 
H.R.  4307  and  similar  measures  served 
as  the  Impetus  for  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  My  only  regret  is  that  we  wei-e 
not  able  to  consider  it  here  on  the  floor 
at  an  earlier  date. 

SCOPE    or    BENEFITS    TO    BE    PROVIDED    THROUGH 
THIS    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
provide  a  $50,000  Federal  payment  to 
certain  surviving  dependants  of  public 
safety  officers  who  die  from  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty. 

Its  primary  intent  is  to  sustain  the 
officer's  survivors  until  they  aie  able  to 
economically  adjust  to  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner. 

Eligible  public  safety  officei-s  include 
reserve  and  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen.  The  term 
"law  enforcement  officer"  is  defined  to 
include  policemen,  correctional  officers, 
prison  guards,  probation  and  parole  offi- 
cers, and  officers  involved  in  programs 
relating  to  juvenile  delinquency  or  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Eligibility  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  among  the  families  of 
those  officers  is  limited  to  those  officers 
engaged  in  potential  hazardous  activi- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  fatal  injury.  It 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  disrupt  or  undercut  the  many 
cooamendable  life  insurance  programs 
and  benefits  provided  on  the  State  and 
local  level  for  public  safety  officers  or  to 
preempt  the  subject  field. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  In  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  on  this 
issue.  In  1968  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion to  extend  Federal  employees  com- 
pensation benefits  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are  killed 
or  injured  while  enforcing  Federal  laws. 
In  1970,  Public  Law  91-509  provided  a 
$50,000  benefit  to  the  surviv<<rs  of  police- 
men or  firemen  in  the  EHstrlcXof  Colum- 
bia who  died  in  the  performanb«  of  duty. 
During  the  preceding  Congress  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  considering 
today  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
reported  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee but  got  caught  in  the  last  minute 
rush  from  being  finally  acted  upon.  And, 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  slmUar  bill,  S. 
15,  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  those  Mem- 
bers who  will  serve  upon  the  new  con- 
ference committee  to  act  with  all  due 
speed  in  resolving  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  bill  needs  to  go  to  the  President's 
desk  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  I  sympathize  with 
the  survivors  of  policemen  and  firemen 
killed  in  action  and  I  feel  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  great  obligation  to  as- 
sist municipal  and  county  governments 
in  law  enforcement  and  fire  protection,  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  support  H.R. 
11321.  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1974. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  some- 
how suggested  that  the  proposed  $50,000 
gratuity  will  help  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  I  honestly  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  relieving  local 


governments  of  one  of  the  important  ob- 
ligations in  providing  such  protection — 
the  obligation  to  compensate  their  em- 
ployees adequately  and  justly  and  to  In- 
sure their  families  against  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  and  a  breadwinner  in  the  per- 
formance of  hazardous  duties. 

I  have  long  supported  the  work  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
stration  which  provides  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  local  police  de- 
partments, and  I  look  forward  to  the 
passage  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  as  a  long  overdue  effort  to  pro- 
vide similar  support  for  the  heroic  and 
often  dangerous  work  of  our  local  fire 
departments.  These  two  progiams,  cou- 
pled with  the  massive  amount  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing,  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  appropriate  Federal  channels  in  local 
public  safety  efforts,  and  I  will  continue 
to  support  them. 

However,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11321  we  are  dras- 
tically misconstruing  the  Federal  role 
in  a  manner  which  might  inevitably  lead 
to  the  weakening  of  local  control  In  pub- 
lic safety  programs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of 
1974  brings  before  the  Congress  a  sub- 
ject that  is  no  stranger  to  either  House. 
A  similar  piece  of  legislation  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  92d  Congress — in  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent — but  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  was  thwarted 
by  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

The  measure  which  now  finds  its  way 
to  the  House  represents  bipartisan  rec- 
ognition of  the  heavy  debt  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  owe  to  the  many 
non-Federal  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firemen  who  daily  help  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  lives  and  those  of  our  chil- 
dren. Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11321, 
a  $50,000  lun|p  sum  would  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  State  and  local  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  definition  of  public  safety  officer  is 
broad.  It  Includes  [>olicemen,  correctional 
officers,  prison  guards,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  officers  involved  in  pro- 
grams relating  to  juvenile  delinquency 
or  narcotics  addiction,  and,  of  course, 
firemen. 

For  all  these  officials,  there  are  certain 
dangerous,  high-risk  activities  endemic 
to  their  duties  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  awarded  by  the  public 
which  benefits  from  their  performance. 
One  of  the  most  comforting  things  for 
these  men  and  women,  who  often  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  casualty  life  insur- 
ance premiums.  Is  to  know  that,  should 
they  sustain  a  fatal  injury  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  relating  to  crim- 
inal activity  or  flreflghting,  their  fami- 
lies will  not  be  left  destitute.  It  is  be- 
cause these  dedicated  public  servants 
face  the  risk  of  death  on  such  a  regular 
and  sustained  basis  that  a  payment  such 
as  will  be  provided  by  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act  offers  so  much  in  the 
way  of  assurance  and  security. 

In  addition,  provisions  of  this  bill  can- 
not fail  to  help  attract  high-quality  per- 
sonnel to  these  hazardous  professions. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Qoals  In  recommending 


special  statutory  benefits  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  fireflghting 
officers  killed  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  high-priority  congressional  atten- 
tion be  given  to  this  matter.  I  cannot 
concm-  more  that  it  is  one  which  deserves 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  as 
it  did  in  1972.  It  offers  us  a  chance  to 
discharge  some  of  the  debt  we  constantly 
incur  as  a  result  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  public  safety  officers  of 
our  country. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  keeping  track  of  the  time 
and  I  believe  there  are  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Nebzi).  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  1  min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Salety  Offi- 
ccr.s  Benefits  Act  of  1973". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  llnea 
3  and  4,  strike  out  "  'Public  Safety  Officers 
Benefits  Act  of  1973'  "  and  substitute 
"  'Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of 
1974'  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMtNDMENT    IN    THE    NATPRE    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED   BY    MR.   SMITH    OF   NEW    YORK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R. 
11321,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  6449  as  follows: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"Part  J — Death  BENErrrs  for  Public  Safety 
Officers 

"DEFINrriONS 

"Sec.  701.  As  used  in  this  paA — 

"(1)  'child'  means  any  natural,  illegiti- 
mate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child,  or  step- 
chUd  of  a  deceased  public  safety  officer  who 
is— 

"(A)   under  eighteen  years  of  age:  or 

"(B)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  pjtiysical 
or  mental  disability;  or  J 

"(C)  over'felghteen  years  of  agelrfid  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  (of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  •  J, 

"(2)  'criminal  act'  means  aoy"crlme,  in- 
cluding an  act,  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  umted  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  poses 
a  substantial  threat  of  personal  Injury,  not- 
withstanding that  by  reason  of  age.  Insanity, 
intoxication,  or  otherwise  the  person  engag- 
ing In  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  was 
legally  Incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

"  (3)   'dependent'  means  wholly  or  substan- 
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tuily  reliant  for  support  upon  the  Income 
of  a  deceased  public  safety  officer; 

"(4)  'line  of  duty' means  wlthtn  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service; 

"(5)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
serving  a  pubUc  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation.  In  any  activity  pertaining  to— 

"  ( A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
or  the  prevention,  control,  reduction,  or  in- 
vestigation of  crime;  or 

"(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
institution  where  the  activity  Is  determined 
by  the  Administration  to  be  potentially  dan- 
gerous because  of  contact  with  criminal  sus- 
pects, defendants,  prisoners,  probationers,  or 
paroleee;  or 

"(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delincfcient  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  be  po- 
tentially dangerous  because  of  contact  with 
criminal  susp)ects,  defendants,  prisoners,  pro- 
bationers, or  parolees;  or 

"(D)   flreflghting. 

"RECIPIENTS 

"Shc.  702.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  a  public  safety  officer  has  been 
kUled  In  the  line  of  duty  and  the  proximate 
caus«  of  such  death  was  a  criminal  act  or 
apparent  criminal  act,  the  Administration 
shall  pay  a  gratuity  of  $50,000  to  the  eligible 
survivor  or  survivors  in  the  following  order 
of  precedence: 

"(1)  If  there  is  no  surviving  dependent 
chUd  of  such  officer  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(2)  if  there  Is  a  surviving  dependent  child 
<x  children  and  a  surviving  dependent  spouse 
of  such  officer,  one-half  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent child  or  children  of  such  officer  in 
equal  shares  and  one-half  to  the  surviving 
dependent  spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(3)  U  there  Is  no  surviving  dependent 
spouse  to  the  dependent  child  or  children 
of  such  officer  in  equal  shares; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  de- 
pendent parent  or  parents  of  such  officer  in 
equal  shares;  or 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  de- 
pendent person  or  persons  In  equal  shares 
who  are  blood  relatives  of  such  officer  or  who 
were  living  In  his  bo-usehold. 

"INTERIM    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tion determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need 
and  prior  to  talcing  final  action,  that  a  death 
of  a  public  safety  officer  is  one  with  respect 
to  which  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the 
Administration  may  make  an  Interim  benefit 
payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
section  702  of  this  part. 

"(b)  "The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  persons. 

"(c)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  paid. 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment,  and  shaU  consider  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  would  result  from 
repayment. 

"lucttatioms 

"Sbx:.  704.  (a)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  un- 
der this  part — 

"(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  in- 
tentional misconduct  of  the  public  safety 
officer  or  by  the  officer's  intention  to  bring 
about  his  death;  or 

"(2)  If  the  actions  of  any  person  who 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  un- 
der this  part  were  a  substantial  contributing 
factor  to  the  death  of  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer. 

"(b)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  beneQt  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  soiu-ce,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorlned  by  section  8191 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)    paymeute  authorized  by  section  la 


(k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1916,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  5  4-831(1)); 

"(3)  gratuitous  lump-sum  death  benefits 
authorized  by  a  State,  or  unit  of  general  lo- 
cal government  without  contribution  by  the 
public  safety  officer,  but  not  including  In- 
surance or  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; 

"(4)  amounts  authorized  imder  any  Fed- 
eral program,  or  program  of  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  title  which  pro- 
vides for  the  compensation  of  victims  of 
crime. 

"(c)  No  benefit  paldpinder  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"FSOCZD17RE 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
a  public  safety  officer  serving  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government,  the  notification 
of  such  death  shall  be  filed  with  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  highest  executive  officer  of  the 
State. 

"(b)  The  Governor  or  the  highest  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  State  upon  receipt  of  no- 
tification of  the  death  of  a  public  safety  of- 
ficer, shall  prcwnptly  notify  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  pendency  of  a  certification,  and, 
after  due  investigation,  shall  certify  to  the 
Administration  all  facte  relevant  to  the 
death  upon  which  the'^benefit  may  be  paid. 

"(c)  The  Administration  upon  receipt  of 
certification  by  a  Governor  or  the  highest 
executive  officer  of  a  State  shall  determine 
if  a  benefit  is  due,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  and 
in  what  amounts. 

"regulations 

"Sec.  706.  The  Administration  te  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  ovit  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

miscellaneous  provisions 

Sbc.  3.  Section  620  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  iiiseiting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
part  J." 

Six;.  4.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  G.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  af>plication  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  and 
apply  to  acts  and  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tJie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  Yoit  yield  for  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  by  the'  gentleman  from 
New  YoA  (Mr.  Pish)  ? 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 


the  gentlemsin  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish 
to  ask  whether  all  committee  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  prior  to  the 
»  offering  of  the  amendinent  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  NedzD  .  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  only 
the  perfecting  amendment  to  section  1 
has  been  adopted.  The  others  have  not 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  offers  the  bill  H Jl. 
6449  in  place  of  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering,  that  is  HJl.  11321.  The  bill 
H.R.  6449  is  a  bill  that  was  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  and  it 
differs  slightly  from  H.R.  11321  which  we 
are  considering  today,  and  it  differs  in 
this  main  respect : 

Section  702  of  the  bill  H.R.  6449  which 
was  originally  Introduced  and  which  is 
my  amendment,  reads  as  follows  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
$50,000  gratuity  to  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  administration 
referred  to  being  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration: 

Upon  a  finding  by  the  Administration  that 
a  public  safety  officer  has  been  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
death  was  a  criminal  act  or  apparent  crimi- 
nal act,  the  Administration  shall  pay  a  gra- 
tuity of  $50,000  to  the  eligible  survive.'-  or 
Eurvivcrs. 

Tills  bill  H.R.  6449  also  covers  fire- 
fighters. The  biU  H.R.  11321,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  in  the  committee  amendment, 
provides  that  when  the  administration 
determines  that  an  eligible  public  safety 
oflBcer  has  died  as  a  direct  and  proximate 
cause  of  personal  injury  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  leaves  a  spouse,  and 
so  on,  his  survivor  shall  receive  the 
$50,000  gratuity.  So  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  bills  is  that  the 
bill  HH.  6449,  my  amendment,  requires 
that  the  public  safety  officer,  be  h«  a  law 
raiforcement  ofi&cer  or  a  firefighter.  In 
order  for  his  survlTor  to  be  paid  the 
$50,000,  shall  have  been  killed  in  the  Une 
of  duty  and  the  proximate  cause  of  death 
was  a  criminal  act  or  an  apparent  crimi- 
nal act. 

Now,  until  recently.  It  was  felt  strong- 
ly that  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  ttie  Federal 
Government,  should  have  no  part  In  the 
compensation  or  the  death  ex  disability 
benefits  for  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers or  for  local  firefighters.  It  was  felt 
that  this  was  strictly  a  matter  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  local  municipality  or 
by  the  State,  and  that  there  was  some 
danger,  as  has  been  pointed  out  In  the 
debate  here,  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment got  involved  In  paying  gratuities 
or  pajing  compensation  or  paying  any 
other  benefits  to  local  law  enforcement 
officers  or  firefighters  that  eventually 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  how  those  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  or  firefighters 
should  be  governed  and  that  we  might 
well  be  on  the  way  toward  establishing 
a  Federal  police  or  a  Federal  flreflghting 
force. 

This  Congress  made  an  exception  to 
this  several  years   ago.  The  Congress 
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adopted  and  the  President  signed  a  bill 
which  would  provide  compensation  to  a 
local  law  enforcement  officer  who  was 
disabled  or  killed  when  engaged  in  ap- 
prehending a  Federal  criminal. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  him  the  difference 
between  what  he  would  get  under  State 
compensation  and  what  he  would  have 
Rotten  under  Federal  compensation  had 
he  been  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer. 

This  bill  was  justified  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  fair  and  that  the  activities 
of  the  local  law  enforcement  officers  in 
connection  with  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Federal  Govenuncnt  and  perhaps  in  the 
long  run,  even  operated  to  save  money 
for  the  Federal  Govenunent  because  it 
saved  hiring  more  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  national  concern  with 
violent  crime.  In  1968  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  and  thereafter  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion Act,  both  to  help  curb  the  accelera- 
tion of  crime  in  our  country.  It  Is  this  na- 
tional concern  for  crime  and  Its  victims 
which  may  justify  this  Federal  gratuity 
to  the  survivor  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  Stfid  local  firefighters  when  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  death  was  a 
criminal  act,  as  is  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment, H.R.  6449. 

Without  this  direct  tie-in  of  death  as 
a  proximate  result  of  criminal  acts,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  or  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  Federal  gratuity  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters.  This  is  a  State 
or  local  obligation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Fin  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  first,  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
the  position  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  and  the  full  committee.  It  was  re- 
jected in  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  of  21  to  9.  I 
think  it  was  rejected  primarily  becatise 
the  emplosmient  of  a  firefighter  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
employment.  It  is  very  hard.  Indeed,  to 
differentiate  between  the  dangerous 
activity  which  is  engaged  in  by  both 
police  and  firemen.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  informs  us  that  the 
employment  of  a  fireman  Is  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  employment. 

In  the  April  Issue  of  the  Fire  Fighting 
magazine,  which  I  have  before  me.  there 
are  photographs  of  firefighters  engaged 
in  most  difficult  situations  and  in  the 
most  hazardous  circumstances  Imagin- 
able. One  picture  shows  a  fireman  pre- 
venting a  woman  from  jumping  off  the 
roof  of  a  mental  Institution;  another 
photograph  shows  a  fireman  gasping  for 
air  from  the  roof  of  a  building;  another 
photograph  showing  a  fireman  carrying 
a  blanket  in  which  a  person  is  being 
taken  from  a  building  that  collapsed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  position  of  a  fire- 
man Is  the  most  dangerous  and  it  would 
be  discriminatory  not  to  Include  them. 
I  might  say,  a  fireman  who  dies  to  a 
fire  as  a  result  of  a  fire  started  by  arson 
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or  who  dies  as  the  result  of  a  sniper's 
bullet,  he  is  certainly  dead  and  his  next 
of  kin  would  be  benefited;  but  so  is  a 
fireman  that  dies  in  a  fire  not  started  by 
a  criminal  act. 

The  effect  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  excludes  firemen.  I  say  it  Is  imcon- 
scionable  and  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  rejected  this  amendment. 
I  might  say,  some  States  and  some 
municipalities  have  formed  charitable 
groups,  but  the  amount  of  funds  they 
have  is  questionable  and  may  not  be 
available  for  every  death  that  might  oc- 
cur. I  do  not  think  we  should  depend 
upon  the  generosity  of  such  groups.  I 
think,  as  I  said  at  the  very  outset,  this 
is  a  very  unique  situation  and  that  if 
*ve  cover  policemen,  we  certainly  ought 
to  cover  firemen. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  be  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  6449) 
which  has  been  offered  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Smtth)  .  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  a 
great  interest  in  this  entire  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  there  are 
some  emotions  displayed  by  several  of 
our  colleagues,  and  there  are  some  ex- 
pressions of  recrimination  and  hostility 
which  are  being  delivered  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  it  seems  to  me. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  in  introducing 
this  legislation  we  were  taking  cog- 
nizance of  a  great  national  problem, 
that  is,  we  were  not  converting  local  and 
State  police  and  fire  departments  into 
anything  national,  but  we  were  recogniz- 
ing that  these  attacks  which  were  occur- 
ring on  policemen  were  becoming  of  such 
a  scope  that  It  required  national  action. 
It  not  only  involved  assaults  upon  police 
officers  in  the  form  of  criminal  acts  or 
criminal  conduct  being  perpetrated 
against  them,  but  frequently  included 
attacks  against  firefighters,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  public  safety  officers  Includes 
both  police  officers  and  firefighters  or 
firemen.  It  seemed  to  me  entirely  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  cognizance  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  to  expand  the 
theory,  as  appears  to  be  done  under  the 
legislation  that  is  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  go  far  beyond  the  original 
concept  of  meeting  a  great  national  or 
Federal  problem.  I  realize  that  there  are 
heartaches  and  problems  that  are  ex- 
perienced every  time  a  firemen  or  police- 
man dies,  imder  whatever  circimistances, 
and  there  may  be  many  circumstances 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  criminal  act.  But  It  was  that 
criminal  act,  that  criminal  conduct,  as  is 
brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  report 
which  we  received  from  the  Attorney 
General's  office  on  this  Issue  which  in- 
duced the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
<H.R.  6449). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  be  In 
the  position  of  opposing  this  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  get  back  to  the  original  con- 
cept, and  we  should  support  the  leglsUt- 
tion  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
Intended.  We  are  going  far  beyond  that 


in  the  amended  form  in  which  the  legis- 
lation is  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  want  to  make  an  ob- 
servation, because  when  the  gentleman 
says  that  we  are  expanding  something. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
October  of  1970  the  President  signed 
Into  law — and  I  do  not  remember  offhand 
what  the  public  law  number  is — a  bill 
that  gave  to  the  D.C.  Park  Police,  the 
D.C.  Fire  Department,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  some  people  of  the  Exec- 
utive Protection  Sei-vice,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Secret  Sei-vice  this  $50,000 
death  benefit.  Aside  from  that.  Increased 
retirement  benefits  were  granted  with- 
out any  qualifications  that  the  death 
occur  in  line  of  duty  due  to  a  criminal 
act. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observation.  But 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  I  can 
see  how  the  Congress  would  want  to  take 
care  of  that  kind  of  gratuity,  if  we  chose, 
with  regard  to  those  officers  and  those 
officials  who  come  under  Federal  juris- 
diction, but  we  are  talking  about  local 
and  State  police  officials,  public  safety 
officers,  policemen  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  have 
been  assuming  Federal  responsibility  is 
because  of  the  national  scope  of  the  at- 
tacks that  were  being  made.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  many  of  these  attacks  there 
was  a  symbolic  attack  by  certain  dissent- 
ing elements  In  our  society,  a  symbolic 
attack  against  society,  against  the  Fed- 
eral system,  and  It  was  this  that  we  were 
trying  to  take  cognizance  of,  in  providing 
this  very  useful  and  desirable  Federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  that  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  bounds;  we  have 
exceeded  that  concept.  We  are  assuming 
a  responsibility  that  should  be  assumed 
by  local  and  State  governments.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  have  distorted 
the  concept  and  expanded  It  in  the  way 
the  measure  is  presented  to  the  House  to- 
day. I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  have  observed  one  thing  In 
this  bill  which  may  be  common  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SMrrn)  and  which 
I  feel  I  must  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee;  namely,  Its  retroactivi" 
effect. 

The  bill,  as  drafted,  stated  that  it  ap- 
plies to  suiy  death  which  occurs  as  a 
result  of  some  action  which  took  place 
on  or  after  October  11.  1972. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  a 
logically  and  equitably  untenable  date. 
We  either  must  make  this  bill  com- 
pletely retroactive,  going  back,  if  need  be. 
to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, In  order  to  be  equitable  to  those 
who  have  suffered  a  loss  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  or   in   the   alternative   we 


must  make  it  effective  only  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  act. 

What  is  so  Interesting  about  the  date  of 
October  11,  1972? 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  October  12,  a  Michigan  State 
police  trooper  was  killed.  -But  if  we  go 
back  3  days  earlier,  to  October  8,  the 
Members  from  South  Carolina  might  be 
interested  to  note  that  a  South  Carolina 
State  highway  patrolman  was  killed  on 
October  8. 

Should  we  give  a  $50,000  gratuity  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  officer  who  was 
•  killed,  because  of  an  incident  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  while  we  deny  the  same  gratu- 
ity to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  officer  who 
^  was  killed  on  October  8? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
from  South  Carolina,  let  me  say  this :  If 
a  Member  is  from  Kentucky,  can  that 
Member  go  home  to  Harlan  County  and 
point  out  to  the  widow  and  the  children 
of  the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  killed  In 
Hanean  County,  Ky.,  on  October  8  that 
they  should  not  get  their  $50,000,  but 
that  the  dependents  of  those  who  were 
killed  3  days  later  should? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  goes  on  ad  infini- 
tum. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Report  for  1972.  It  reflects  that 
people  were  killed  in  the  United  States 
in  this  particular  activity  during  each 
and  every  month  of  that  year.  The  aver- 
age is  about  10  or  11  per  month.  There 
has  been  an  Increase  in  recent  years.  In 
1967  there  were  only  76  pohce  killed,  but 
the    number    has    increased.    Inciden- 

tially,  I  am  only  speaking  of  law  enforce- 

ment  officers  here,  not  firemen.   I  do     Jan 4 

not  have  the  figures  for  firemen.  ^'g'j  2 

However,  I   respectfully   submit   that     Apr.!    ;      2 
with  people  meeting  their  deaths,  be-     jj,'n|j  '3 

cause  of  this  type  of  activity  in  every  ju™.'  ;  7 
month  of  every  year  in  almost  every  Aug —  « 
State  in  the  United  States,  how  can  we  oc?'"  '"  n 
in  good  conscience  say  that  those  who     Nov..'.!      7 

met  their  death  because  of  some  activity     "" ^^_ 

on  October  11,  1972.  or  thereafter  will       toui..    76 

have  a  $50,000  benefit  given  to  their  next     . 

of  kin,  but  those  who  are  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  but  whose  grievous  mis- 
fortune took  place  earlier,  are  barred? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this:  I  won- 
der what  obligation  we  have  to  those  in- 
nocent nonpollce  persons  who  are  gimned 
down  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
last  several  months  we  have  witnessed 
more  than  12 — gimned  down  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  streets  of  that  city?  Are 
they  any  less  injured  ? 

Is  there  any  less  of  a  loss  incurred, 
because  they  were  not  police  officers  than 
If  they  were  engaged  in  police  or  law 
enforcement  activities? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
personally.  I  am  not  completely  aware 
of  the  facts. 

Mr.  'EDJSEBJG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  that  the  committee  is  in  the 


process  of  working  on  legislation  for  the  acquitted  by  reason  of  someone  f ailmg 
protection  of  victims  of  crime.  A  bill  per-  to  give  him  the  Miranda  warnmg  even 
taining  to  this  subject  matter  is  still  though  his  performing  the  act  is  clear, 
imder  consideration.  Such  a  result  is  an  arbitrary  and  discrim- 
In  other  words,  the  bill  we  are  consld-  inatory  feature  of  the  administration  bill 
ering  today  is  for  police  and  firemen  and  which  makes  it  unworthy  of  support. 
does  not  deal  with  victims  of  crime.  That  The  second  defect  is  in  the  coverage  of 
area  is  a  legitimate  concern,  one  which  firemen.  It  does  not  cover  firemen  at  all, 
the  committee  is  considering,  and  hope-  but  it  covers  the  activity  of  firefighting— 
fully  proposed  legislation  will  be  brought  the  activity  of  firefighting. 
to  the  fioor  on  that  subject.  Now  let  me  give  you  another  hypo- 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thetical  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  a  fire 
my  remaining  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  unit  responds  to  a  false  alarm  and  let 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  us  also  suppose  that  false  alarm  was  put 
Smith)  one  question.  in  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  fire- 
Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  pro-  men.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  firemen  are 
vide  for  retroactive  coverage,  or  is  it  met  at  the  scene  of  the  nonflre  by  a  hr>il 
prospective  in  nature?  of  bullets  and  several  firemen  are  killed. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair-  I  ask  you.  have  they  been  killed  as  a  re- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  suit  of  the  activity  of  firefighting?  It  is 
amendment  provides  that  It  shaU  be-  a  close  question,  but  I  would  guess  prob- 
come  effective  upon  signing  by  the  Pres-  ably  not. 

ident    so  it  is  prospective  in  character.  The   coverage   of   the   administration 
Mr     DANIELSON.    It    would    not    be  bill  is  imperfect.  The  subcommittee's  bill 
retroactive"'  ^^  better  in  that  respect,  but  let  me  tell 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  It  would  not  you  that  it  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired 
be   retroactive.   It   answers  the  gentle-  that  I  reaffirm  niy  opposition  to  the  bill 
man's  problem.  If  the  House  does  adopt  as  reported  out  by  the  subcommittee 
this  amendment,  it  would  become  effec-  Mr.  FISIL  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
tive  on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Mr   WI(3GINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr.     DANIELSON.    I    withdraw    my  "^a"  from  New  York, 
motion  to  strike,  and  include  in  my  re-  Mr.  FISH.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle - 
marks  a  table  of  the  law  enforcement  man  from  California   for  pomting   out 
officers  killed  since  January  1,  1967:  two  major  defects  m  the  amendment.  I 

would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  is 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  KILLED  '  BY  MONTH,  1967  TO  absolutely  right. 

MAR.  25,  1974  it  is  a  tragic  thing  that  a  fireman  is 

killed   l)ecause  he  responds   to   a  false 

1967  1968  1969  1970  1971   1972  1973    1974  alarm  and  runs  into  snipers  with  no  fire 

going  on  at  all.  The  committee  bill  does 

6      15      10      13      19 take  care  of  this.  As  well  the  language 

I       *      '^       I      J° in    the   bill   would    avoid    the    problem 

10       8      15       8      10  '.....'.  raised  by  the  death  of  the  officer  where 

10       8      II       9      11 the  perpetrator  is  later  acquitted.  The 

,3       4       7       8-      8  ;:::;:  committee's  bill  would"  cover  the  daath 

4       8       9       8      13  11^;; I  Mr.  Wiggins  described,  since  section  701 

\       9      1?      '9       9 'f>  defines  crime  to  include  acts  regard- 

8       6       9       9      13  '.'.'.'..'.  less   of   the   ultimate   determination   of 

^       9      14      13      11  guilt  of  the  perpetrator. 

86    100  -•  129  s  114    131     >  28  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.  Source:  FBI  unilorm  crime  reports.  Mr.  WK^INS.   I  yield  tO  the  gentle- 

'  Includes  3  officers  in  I97I  and  2  officers  in  1972  from  Puerto  man. 

"includes  law  enforcement  officers  KHled  from  Jan.  1.  1974,  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  WOUld  like 

to  r*lar.  25,  1974.  Monthly  breakdown  is  unavailable  for  1974  tO  say  m  regard  tO  the  question  01  nre- 

.    .  fighters  that  the  gentleman  raises,  the 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  amendment  says  a  public  safety  officer 

to  strike  the  last  word.  means  a  person  serving  a  public  agency 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pend-  ,^-ith  or  without  compensation  in  any 

ing  is  to  substitute  the  administration  activity  pertaining  to  firefighting  and  his 

bill  for  that  reported  out  by  the  subcom-  survivors  are  entitled  to  a  gratuity  if 

mittee.  he  has  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and 

As  you  know,  I  opposed  the  subcom-  the  proximate  cause  of  such  death  was  a 

mittee  bill,  but  let  me  say  the  admin-  criminal  act  or  apparent  criminal  act. 

istratlon  bill  is  even  worse.  It  is  defec-  so  in  regard  to  the  firefighters,  I  think 

tive  in  two  major  respects.  they  are  taken  care  of. 

First,  coverage  only  attaches  if  the  Mr.  WIC5GINS.  I  suggest  to  you  that 

death  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  there  is  a  difference  between  firefighters 

act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act.  Let  me  and  firefighting.  especially  if  there  is  no 

ask  you  this  question:  Let  us  suppose  that  fire  to  be  fought. 

a  police  officer  is  shot  and  killed.  Let  us  Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

also  suppose  a  suspect  is  apprehended  Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

and  tried  and  foimd  not  guilty.  The  ques-  man.         ^ ' 

tion  is:  Has  the  police  officer  been  killed  Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 

as  a  result  of  a  criminal  act  or  an  ap-  the  House  why  the  committee  picked  the 

parent  crimin£d  act?  Let  me  say  posi-  dateof  October  1972? 

tively  that  he  has  not  been  killed  as  a  Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  the  date  on 

result  of  a  criminal  act,  and  -that  mat-  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  this 

ter  has  been  Judicially  determined.  You  bill  2  years  £«o  by  objecting  to  the 

can  see  obviously  that  any  such  result  unanimous-consent    request.    The    ra- 

would  be  grossly  unfair.  It  is  possible,  tionale  is  that  but  for  my  act  it  would 

you  imderstand,  that  the  suspect  may  be  be  the  law  now.  The  law  which  would  be 
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In  existence  would  be  the  admlnlstratiMi 
bill,  a  very  imperfect  piece  of  legialation. 
Mr.    FISH.    Mr.    Chairman,    wlU    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentieman  from  California 
that  the  effective  date  Is  the  date  the  bill 
rassed  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
California  killed  the  conference  report, 
but  that  was  several  days  later. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Whatever  -it  was.  I 
would  be  haf}py  to  take  the  heat  this 
je  if  it  were  possible,  and  get  you  all 
off  the  hook. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Sierra)  and  I  more  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  totally  gut  the  bill.  It  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  the 
legislation  is  to  recognize  the  hazardous 
occupatl(ms  in  which  policemen  and  fire- 
men are  Involved.  They  are  Just  as  dead, 
whether  their  death  results  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a  criminal  act,  or  whether 
they  are  engaged  in  some  other  official 
duty  not  directly  related  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

The  only  Instances  under  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Sicth)  where  a  fireman  would 
be  compensated  would  be  those  isolated 
instances  where  the  fireman  dies  as  the 
result  of  arson  or  sniping,  and  those  are 
very,  very  minimal.  It  does  not  cover, 
for  example,  instances  where  the  police 
officer  is  called  to  a  beach  to  dismantle 
a  torpedo  that  is  lying  on  that  beach  and 
he  dies  as  a  result  of  an  explosion.  His 
widow  would  not  be  compensated  under 
the  gentleman's  substitute,  because  there 
is  no  criminal  act  involved. 

If  a  police  officer  is  responding  to  a 
robbery  with  his  red  light  and  siren  on, 
and  he  Is  killed  In  an  automoUle  acci- 
dent, his  widow  would  not  be  compen- 
sated. 

If  a  policeman  is  directing  traffic,  and 
an  autamobile  slides  on  the  Ice  and  kills 
him.  his  widow  would  not  be  compen- 
sated, because  there  would  be  no  criminal 
act  Involved. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  very 
aptly  pointed  out,  imless  there  was  a 
defendant  Involved  in  the  case,  and  he 
were  convicted,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  criminal  act,  and  the  dead  officer's 
widow  would  not  be  compensated. 

Similarly,  if  an  individual  dies  from 
gimshot  wounds  from  a  sniper  and  his 
assailant  is  never  apprehended,  never 
found,  there  would  be  no  criminal  act 
which  would  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  death. 

So  I  think  that  the  amendmait  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  loses 
the  point  totally  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  and  that  is  to  compensate  the 
widows  and  survlyoni  of  these  men  who 
are  engaged  In  hazardous  activities  In 
protecting  society. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  C3udr- 
man,  I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  gentleman 


from  Maryland  that  to  some  of  us  the 
Justlfloation  of  the  amendment,  the  na- 
tional Justification  of  the  amendment, 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  national  con- 
cern about  the  spread  of  violent  crime. 
There  was  a  time  back  about  the  time 
that  we  w-ere  adopting  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  when  there  was  a  large  natioiml  in- 
terest in  the  control  of  crime,  and  that 
interest  is  sttU  there.  We  also  adopted 
the  law  enforcement  assistance  admin- 
istration bill,  showing  again  our  national 
concern  with  crime. 

And  so  the  Justification  for  the  gra- 
tuity by  the  National  Government  was 
this  close  connection  with  crime,  smd 
the  feeling  was  that  if  a  lew  enforcement 
officer  or  a  firefighter  was  killed  or  dis- 
abled In  other  activities  that  did  not  in- 
volve crime,  this  was  strictly  a  concern 
of  or  sometliing  that  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  State  or  locality  in  which 
he  worked,  under  compensation  benefits, 
Insixrance,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  observations  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  .  I 
would  say  that  every  aspect  of  police 
work  Is  related  to  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  curbing  of  crimen 

What  if  a  police  officer  is  responding 
to  a  bank  robbery  call,  and  he  dies  as 
a  result.  His  activities  at  the  time  of  his 
death  are  certainly  related  to  our  na- 
tional concern  about  reducing  crime. 

I  think  that  we  miss  the  point  totally 
and  completely  if  we  limit  the  benefit 
payment  to  those  Instances  where  crime 
Is  the  proximate  cause  of  death,  because 
this  would  In  no  way  meet  the  real  need. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  about  in  the 
case  of  a  person  making  a  civilian  arrest, 
and  something  happens  to  that  man? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilbero). 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  fact  Is  that 
a  civilian  arrest  does  not  involve  a  pub- 
lic official  or  public  activities,  and  if 
such  a  civilian  were  killed  as  the  result 
of  such  activities,  it  would  be  contem- 
plated that  he  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  YATES.  He  would  not  be  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No. 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  the  definition  on 
pnge  3  of  the  bUl,  in  subsection  (3)(e). 
it  says: 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  law 
enforcement  officer'  me«na  •  peraon  engaged 
In  sny  activity  pertaining  to  crime  preven- 
tion, control,  or  reduction  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  con- 
trol, or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals; aetlTltles  of  oorractlons,  protation, 
or  parole  authorltlea;  and  programs  plat- 
ing to  tbe  prevention,  control,  or  retraction 
of  juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotla 
addiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eilbesg,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hooan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  language  itself  Is  certainly  clear 
tliat  a  person  who  is  conducting  a  civil 
arrest  against  a  person  who  he  thinks 
has  committed  a  crime  would  be  covered 
by  this;  would  he  not? 

Mr.  EILBEIRG.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  yield,  I  direct  attention  to  page  3 
line  24: 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "eligible 
public  safety  offii^r"  means  any  individual 
serving,  with  or  without  comjiensatlon,  a 
public  agency  In  an  official  capacity  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer 

Obviously,  that  excludes  a  private  citi- 
zen making  a  citizen's  arrest. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that,  even  in  all  Instances  where 
the  arresting  officer  himself  dies,  he  may 
not  be  covered  under  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  amendment. 

If  the  Members  will  forgive  a  personal 
allusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  at  one  time  was 
attacked  while  Involved  In  interviewing 
an  individual  in  connection  with  an  In- 
vestigation. Unprovoked,  he  assaulted  me 
and  other  officers.  There  was  no  criminal 
act  involved.  We  were  there  to  interview 
him,  not  to  arrest  him.  If  we  had  died  as 
a  result  of  that  attack  during  the  at- 
tempted interrogation,  under  the  sunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  doubt  if  our  widows  would 
not  have  been  compensated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  to  offer  my  support  for 
HJl.  11321.  which  is  before  us  today  for 
approval.  niL  11321  Is  Identical  to  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  In  support  of  H  Jl. 
11321,  the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  of  1974.  Late  last  year.  I  presented  to 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Roonro,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  petitions  signed 
by  more  than  20.000  citlsens  from  my 
congressional  district,  requesting  that  we 
act  favorably  with  respect  to  S.  15  and 
H.R.  11321. 

One  who  signed  this  petition  was  Mrs. 
Beverly  Yourman  and  another  was  Mrs. 
Teresa  Rfley,  both  of  whom  are  the 
widows  of  Philip  Yourman  and  Byron 
Riley,  two  police  officers  who  were  killed 
in  the  city  of  Hollywood.  Fla.  In  the  line 
of  duty  on  August  30.  1973.  They  were 
not  guimed  down,  but  were,  nevertheless, 
In  pursuit  of  some  robbery  suspects  when 
their  car  went  out  of  control  and  as  a 
restilt  of  the  accident  both  of  said  officers 
died.  These  brave  men  were  but  two  of 
many  that  died  as  a  result  of  doing:  their 
duty.  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  think  the  fact 
that  1,002  police  officers  died  as  a  result 
of  Injuries  svistalned  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  between  1961  and 
1973;  and.  between  said  dates  an  esti- 
mated 790  firemen  died  while  fighting 
fires  Is  worth  noting.  Probably  our  first 
line  of  defense.  Insofar  as  our  safety  on 
the  streets  and  In  our  homes  is  con- 
cerned, results  from  those  that  are  en- 
gaged In  law  enforcement  and  those  en- 
gaged in  fireflshtlnc.  Dally  we  read  in 
the  papers  and  learn  from  the  news 
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media,  of  police  officers  who  have  been 
gunned  down  by  bandits  or  other  hood- 
lums while  protecting  the  Uves  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens.  We^read  also  of  the 
harassment  and  deaths  of  our  firemen 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  prevent  deaths 
and  destruction  by  fire. 

It  is  easy  for  some  to  argue  that  the 
responsibility  with  respect  to  police  of- 
ficer fatalities  and  those  of  our  firemen 
are  local  responsibilities  and  not  Federal. 
I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  the  families 
of  law  enforcement  officers  who  die  while 
apprehending  or  attempting  to  appre- 
hend criminals  or  protecting  property, 
and  whose  responsibility  it  becomes  to 
make  our  streets  safe  for  our  citizens  are 
properly  cared  for.  During  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress,  I  have  tried, 
whenever  possible,  to  cut  expenses  in  or- 
der to  reduce  our  skyrocketing  national 
budget  and  national  debt.  However,  in 
this  case,  I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  and 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  can  appreciate  the  arguments  of  some 
of  the  committee  members  who  oppose 
the  bill  and  argue  that  even  if  the  Federal 
assistance  prescribed  in  the  bill  before  us 
is  necessary,  that  there  might  be  better 
ways  to  achieve  Federal  participation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  better  program 
before  us,  and  if  there  is  a  better  pro- 
gram, then  where  is  it?  Actually  this  bill 
can  be  amended  at  some  future  date  by 
the  passage  of  a  substitute  law  which 
might  be  enacted  to  take  its  place.  How- 
ever, untU  then  we  should  pass  this  bill. 

I  might  add  that  I  fail  to  loUow  the 
argument  of  my  colleagues  who  state  that 
this  legislation  is  politically  motivated.  I 
do  not  find  It  so  and  even  if  it  is,  it  is  no 
more  politically  motivated  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  programs  that  are  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  which 
my  colleagues  here  supported  and  voted 
for. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  most  men  become  police 
officers  because  they  are  interested  in 
police  work  and  in  seeing  our  laws  en- 
forced. Most  men  become  firemen  be- 
cause they  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  American  citizens  also.  Both  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  involved  and  the 
hazards  of  their  Jobs,  yet  they  dedicate 
themselves  and  their  lives  to  the  protec- 
tion and  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  and 
to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order,  which  is  so  extremely  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  a  safe  and  orderly  so- 
ciety. Most  police,  other  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  firemen  are  family  men,  and 
they  have  the  same  love  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  for  their  children  as  do  others 
who  are  not  engaged  in  hazardous  work. 
Yet,  the  one  thought  in  the  minds  of 
these  dedicated  people,  Is  to  protect  you 
and  me,  your  family  and  my  family,  and 
to  this  extent  many,  as  I  have  indicated, 
have  given  their  lives  in  order  to  make 
us  secure. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  also,  that  there 
has  been  a  continual  rise  in  the  statistics 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty 
in  both  of  the  categories  mentioned. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  under 
present  conditions  and  with  the  laxity 
of  some  of  our  courts  and  "do-gooders" 
In  aiding  in  the  release  of  criminals,  that 


the  dangers  vnll  be  less  in  the  future.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
number  of  widows  will  increase  In  the 
future  rather  than  decrease.  Truly,  I 
hope  that  I  am  wrong — and,  I  pray  that 
I  am,  but  regardless,  I  feel  that  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  pass  this  bill.  We  pass 
bills  in  favor  of  veterans  who  have  come 
back  from  the  wars.  Why  then  should 
not  we  pass  bills  to  help  the  families  of 
those  who  are  fighting  a  war  daily 
against  crime,  and  for  those  who  risk 
their  lives  as  firefighters.  They  deserve 
this  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11321,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  my  colleagues  wiU  join  me  in  mak- 
ing its  passage  a  reality. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rl.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
the  full  5  minute^,  but  I  think  there  are 
some  points  that  require  rebuttal. 

One,  the  date  in  question  is  not  an 
arbitrary  date.  It  would  be  Utopia  and 
not  realistic  to  go  back  ad  Infinitum,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today.  We  are  dealing  with  a  pragmatic 
question.  The  date  we  are  dealing  with 
is  the  date  the  House  worked  its  will. 
October  11,  1972.  When  the  bill  was 
passed  unanimously. 

The  argument  has  been  offered  that 
if  we  continue  in  this  direction,  it  would 
be  a  first  step,  perhaps  not  a  large  step, 
but  a  significant  step  toward  federaliz- 
ing poUce.  I  suggest  that  is  strongly 
specious,  especially  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  the  Law  Elnforcement 
Assistance  Administration  which  has 
been  sending  money  throughout  the 
country  to  various  police  departments, 
and  which  in  no  way  encroaches  upon 
the  administration  of  various  police 
departments. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  Is  ask  the 
chairman  several  questions  so  we  can  es- 
tablish some  legislative  history  here  with 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  auxiliary 
police. 

Is  the  chairman  familiar  with  the  role 
of  the  auxiliary  police? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  beUeve  I  am. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Is  the  chairman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  the  Job  of  police 
officers? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  They  are  not  armed; 
they  are  in  uniform;  the  imlform  Is  paid 
for  In  part  in  some  areas  by  the  local 
government.  In  other  areas  by  them- 
selves. They  are  subjected  to  the  same 
perils.  The  wrongdoer,  the  man  who  has 
Just  perpetrated  a  holdup,  leaving  in 
panic,  sees  a  person  in  blue.  As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  he  is  a  poUce  officer,  and 
he  will  'Undoubtedly  injure  or  kill  him 
in  order  to  escape. 

As  I  said  before,  that  has  happened, 
as  I  predicted  several  years  ago,  and  my 
prediction  has  come  to  pass.  Two  of 
those  men  were  killed  last  month,  peo- 
ple who  were  Just  citizens  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  who  gave  of  themselves. 

I  shoidd  like  to  ask  the  chairman.  Are 
those  legitimate  poUcemen  included  In 
this  bill? 

Mr.  KTTJJKRG.  Indeed,  they  are. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  chsdrman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
listened  to  the  amendment  suid  the  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  requiring  that  a 
man  lose  his  life  while  on  duty  and  where 
the  commission  of  a  crime  has  been 
detected. 

Let  me  pose  a  hypothetical  question  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  a  fireman  who 
is  called  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  where 
a  burglary  had  been  the  prime  crime 
and  the  first  crime.  A  fire  had  been  set 
by  the  burglar  so  as  to  cover  that  crime 
of  burglary.  Then  during  the  firefighting 
activity  that  ensued  the  fireman  was 
killed  by  falling  through  a  fioor  into  a 
cellar  where  he  expired.  Later  when  the 
case  came  to  court  it  was  impossible  to 
prove  the  arson  presumption  but  never- 
theless the  volunteer  fireman  was  just  as 
dead  b\-  virtue  of  falling  through  the 
floor  as  he  would  have  been  if  the  arson 
had  been  proved. 

That  I  think  is  a  fallacy  in  the  amend- 
ment, because  a  man  is  just  as  dead  if 
he  goes  out  to  a  fire  where  a  crime  has 
been  committed  and  he  does  not  even 
know  about  it  as  he  would  be  if  he  knew 
about  it. 

The  sr.me  thing  would  occur  if  a  man 
^rent  to  a  fire  and  he  was  fighting  the 
fire  and  while  in  the  act  of  fighting  the 
fire  he  was  knocked  off  the  ladder  by 
someone  who  reached  out  the  windov  . 
but  that  could  not  be  proved  later.  The 
w  idow  would  be  just  as  subject  to  the  law- 
existing  in  this  case  as  in  the  first  case 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  an  area  such  as  the  one  where  I 
live  there  is  a  great  deal  of  firefighting 
done  by  volunteer  firemen  who  come  out 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  and  put 
their  lives  on  the  line.  The  auxiliar>- 
police  also  join  in  and  they  both  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  they  should  both  be 
included,  as  well  as  the  full-time  police- 
men and  firefighters. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  my  district. 
We  have  volunteer  firemen  and  volun- 
teer police  who  come  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire  and  direct  traffic  without  any  pay 
whatever.  The  same  thing  exists  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

These  contributions  we  must  recognize 
in  our  society.  They  are  great  contribu- 
tions and  do  so  much  good. 

In  my  home  town  several  years  ago  a 
young  fireman  plunged  to  his  death 
through  a  weakened  floor  while  he  was 
fighting  a  fire.  The  police  could  have  de- 
termined the  store  had  been  burglarized, 
but  that  did  not  make  any  difference.  He 
was  still  dead.  People  are  still  pa>ing 
into  the  fund  in  my  home  town  so  as  to 
help  his  children  and  enable  them  to  go 
to  school. 

The  only  thing  we  seek  to  do  in  the 
original  bill  is  to  pay  a  compensation  to 
the  widow  Eind  the  family  when  the  hus- 
band has  been  killed  in  line  of  duty  either 
in  law  enforcement  or  in  the  firefighting 
field.  For  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  as  it  now  stands,  because 
it  will  be  said  eventually,  and  It  has  been 
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said  here  today  on  this  floor,  that  the 
reason  this  bill  is  being  offered  is  be- 
cause this  is  an  election  year.  That  is  the 
lurthest  thing  from  the  truth.  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  3  years  and  finally  it  has  been  brought 
here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
iii.in.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  genlicman 
Irom  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement among  all  of  us  here  as  to 
the  leeling  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
survivors  of  fii-efighting  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of.  I  tliink  the  only  difference  is  whether, 
m  our  opinion.  Uiis  should  be  done  bv 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I*think  il 
should  be  done  by  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, or  whether  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  these  local  of- 
ficials. This  is  our  only  difference  of 
opinion,  because  the.se  people  certainly 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  realize  that  is  a  differ- 
ence of  or-inion  and  I  Uiauk  tlie  gentle- 
man for  bringing  that  to  my  attention. 
I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  for  a 
number  of  years  when  I  was  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  when  I  was  a  State 
legislator  I  tried  very  diligently  to  have 
the  inisurance  rates  changed  for  such 
people.  We  have  been  unable  to  have  the 
State  recognize  their  respon.slbIlIty  to 
the  family  of  the  law  enforcement  ofBcers 
and  firemen. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  very  worthy  ob- 
jective in  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  never  have  reached  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  do  not  know  as  I  read  the 
language  of  the  bill  what  is  meant  in 
some  of  the  definitions,  but  I  have  been 
doing  Just  a  little  thinking  myself. 

I  know  at  some  of  the  airports  we  hn.ve 
agency  guards,  employees  working  h\ 
those  agencies  to  enforce  the  new  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, that  persons  be  subjected 
to  search  of  their  persons. 

Now.  I  assume,  therefore,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement  work.  If  in 
the  course  of  their  work  one  of  them  gets 
shot,  would  that  person  then  be  subject 
to  the  benefits  envisioned  under  this 
legislation?  As  I  read  the  bill,  he  would. 
In  my  State,  he  would  also  be  entitled 
to  workmen's  compen<:atlon,  being  an 
employee  of  a  private  Arm,  so  he  could 
get  double  compensation  in  that  in- 
stance. 
Then     v.e     h^ve     a     school -cro."5.'"ing 

£riard 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  With  all  due  respect,  the 
ppntleman's  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill  is  in  error.  Such  a  person 
v.ould  be  .specifically  e.xcluded. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  a.«=k  tlie  gentleman 
to  point  out  the  lanr-irge  of  e.TCluslon. 
I  do  not  find  it.  Can  the  gentleman  find 
in  any  case  the  administrator  allows  this 
under  the  regulations  In  the  effective 
section  on  page  2' 
Mr.  HOGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 


yield  further,  on  page  4.  a  public  safety 
officer  is  defined  as  meaning  any  officer 
serving  with  or  without  compensation  in 
a  public  agency  in  an  official  capacity. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  submit  that  is  precisely 
tlie  circumstances  that  I  have  sketched. 
I  can  recall  the  San  Francisco  Airport 
Authority.  It  Ls  a  public  agency.  The  San 
P'rancisco  Airport  Autliority  hires  guards 
to  enforce  tlie  regulations  required  by 
tlie  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
be  enfoiced  in  air  transportation.  That 
person  would  be  under  tliis  language, 
the  language  of  the  bill,  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  enforcement  for 
a  public  agency. 

Now,  we  have  in  some  communities 
and  in  some  school  districts  paid  cross- 
ing guards  and  they  are  policewomen. 
I  believe  over  in  the  city  of  Alexandria 
is  an  example  near  at  hand.  If  that  po- 
licewoman is  hit  by  an  automobile,  now 
I  suppose  L'  the  automobile  i.s  driven  by 
a  drunken  dilver  she  would  be  eligible 
for  compensation;  but  if  not  hit  by  a 
drunken  driver,  but  just  purely  an  acci- 
dent, there  would  be  no  compensation 
paid,  again  as  I  read  this. 

I  suppose  a  young  student  v.ho  engages 
in  activities  as  a  crossing  guard  would 
not  be  eligible  under  any  condition  or 
would  be  eligible  under  the  conditions  I 
have  just  outlined  where  if  they  were 
hit  by  a  perron  w  ho  was  a  drunken  driver 
or  who  was  engaged  in  making  a  getaway 
holdup,  they  might  be  eligible. 

I  mention  these  things  only  because 
I  think  this  piece  of  legislation  repre- 
sents the  penultimate  In  sloppy  drafting 
language.  I  am  amazed  that  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would  bring 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  such  an  imper- 
fectly drafted  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    EILBERG.   Does   the   gentleman 

have  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  front  of  him'' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bU! 

in  front  of  me  and  I  have  also  a  copy 

of  the  report. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  was  trying  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  subcommittee.  If 
the  gentleman  will  follow  me.  On  page  3 
we  define  the  term  "law  enforcement  of- 
ficer" and  we  can  see  in  the  lines  follow- 
ing that  it  means  "a  person  engaged  in 
any  activity  pertaining  to  crime  preven- 
tion, control,  or  reduction  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law."  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  MOSS.  V/m  the  gentleman  wiUi- 
hold  that  a  moment,  because  I  have  read 
that  also  and  1  find  that  a  social  worker 
who  is  engaged  in  narcotics  prevention 
or  the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics wouM  also  be  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  There  are  two  cases 
that  are  referred  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  it  here:  "pro- 
grams relating  to  the  prevention,  control, 
or  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  or 
narcotic  addition."  Almost  the  same 
language,  the  same  barndoor  approach 
Is  used  in  tne  languarre  above  as  we  go  to 
the  definition  of  a  police  officer:  "includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  police  efforts  to 
prevent,  control,  or  reduce  crime  or  to 
apprehend  criminals." 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  an  attorney  and  I  am  not.  But  I 
have  for  24  years  been  activelj'  engaged 
in  legislating.  When  we  can  read  this 
on  iUs  face  and  it  appears  to  be  clear. 
I  do  not  know  wliy  we  have  to  go  beyond 
it.  It  says  here  that  if  you  are  engaged 

in  aiiything  relating  to 

Mr.  EILBERG.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chah-man,  page  3 
refers  to  the  class  of  people-which  come 
under  the  terra  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer. We  define  everyone  who  is  a  law 
enforcement  officer  in  lines  10  tlirougli 
17.  This  is  a  class. 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  8  and 
tiie  liiics  following  down  through  22,  is 
the  activity  that  that  class  must  be  en- 
gaged in — a  limitation  on  the  class.  We 
define  the  class  on  page  3  and  the  Umits 
of  the  activity  are  described  on  page  4. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that 
the  gentleman  so  attempts,  but  I  also 
restate  my  conviction  tliat  he  failed  to 
achieve  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSO::.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Rlr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentlema'n  reads  very  carefully  on 
page  4,  all  of  those  guidelines  refer  only 
to  firemen,  not  to  police  officers  or  ail 
other  law  enforcement  officers — only  tj 
firemen. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  thank  the  '^^ 
gentleman  for  pointing  Uiat  out,  because 
again  it  Illustrates  the  Inadequate  at- 
tention given  to  the  drafting  of  this  first 
step  of  this  assuming  of  the  responsibili- 
ties for  compensating  the  loss  of  life.  No 
one  would  regret  the  loss  of  life  of  a 
police  officer  or  a  fireman  more  than  I 
would,  as  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  life  of 
any  person  due  to  the  lawlessness  of 
another  individual.  We  will  have  to  open 
the  Treasury  wide  to  compensate  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  intention  of 
taking  5  minutes.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
<Mr.  Wiccras)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  for  the  excellent 
statements  thev  made  earlier  this  after- 
noon in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  question:  Is 
there  no  responsibility  to  be  left  to  the 
States  and  local  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment? Must  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  all  of  the  responsibilities  that 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  people  in  the 
States,  counties  and  municipalities? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tV.e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  tan 
make  a  contribution  to  an.swering  the 
question,  yes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  will  try.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  States  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  respond  to  this  particular 
situation,  and  this  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  giving  than  mil- 
lions in  revenue  sharing.  Why  do  they 
not  use  some  of  that  money  for  this  pur- 
pose If  It  Is  so  meritorious? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  They  have  no  legal  au- 
thority to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  ought  to  have  con- 
cern for  their  State  police,  city  police, 
sheriff's  officers,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Briefly. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
in  every  way  with  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa.  I  meant  to  comment  on  that  ear- 
lier. I  happen  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 1,000  percent.  Local  government 
should  have  responded.  They  should  have 
responded  to  many  ills  of  our  Nation. 
Itiey  have  failed.  They  have  failed  In 
msmy  other  areas.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  responded.  Here  we  talk  in 
terms  of  law  and  order.  We  talk  in  terms 
of  law  enforcement,  fighting  the  great 
fight,  pouring  moneys  down  the  drain 
and  along'  the  channels,  and  then  we 
talk  of  something  that  deals  with  simple 
justice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  some  of  the  States 
have  treasuries  with  surpluses. 

There  is  no  surplus  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. It  Is  fed  by  borrowing.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is  proposed  to  get  the 
money  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe 
it  is  something  that  we  must  provide 
for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go 
on  with  my  statement,  and  perhaps  I 
can  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg),  when  he 
made  his  opening  statement. 

For  every  risk  and  hazard  that  police- 
men and  firemen  take,  members  of  the 
military  f<H>ces  of  this  country  take  the 
same  risks,  and  more  under  certain  con- 
ditions. I  believe  the  insurance  they  have 
amounts  to  $15,000,  and  ttie  serviceman 
pays  the  premium.  This  bin  provides  for 
an  outright  gratuity  from  t^e  Federal 
Treasury  of  $50,000. 

What  kind  of  a  precedent  are  we  set- 
ting with  this  kind  of  legislation? 

Ocmstder  the  military  draftee.  He 
takes  all  the  risks.  He  serves  Involun- 
tarily. He  must  pay  for  the  insurance 
that  protects  his  wife  and  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  a  $50,000  gratuity 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

What  kind  of  a  precedent,  I  ask  the 
Members  «gam,  will  the  House  establish 
with  this  legislation? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GR06S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
black  lung  legislation,  we  have  disaster 
legislation.  We  enact  disaster  legislation 
when  national  disasters  strike.  This  is 
simply  a  bill  to  provide  $50,000  to  the 
survivors  of  policemen  and  firemen  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  serviceman  who  lays  his 
life  on  ttie  line. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  His  activities  are  rela- 
tively limited,  and  we  are  talking  in  this 
bill  of  those  who  foDows  a  full-time 
career,  policemen  and  firemen. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  Is  he  prepared  to 
pay  the  dependents  of  servicemen  the 
same  gratuity?  Is  he  prepared  to  pay 
them  $50,000? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  should  receive  such 
a  benefit,  and  I  would  advocate  that,  yes, 
indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman 
stopped  to  consider  what  that  would  cost 
in  an  action  such  as  World  War  n  or 
even  the  Vietnam  war? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  desirable  step,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  reason,  much  less  argue,  with  that 
kind  of  philosophy.  Evideptly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  thinks  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  a  bottomless  pit. 

Mr.  EHJBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost 
of  this  bill  Is  only  $17  million  a  year, 
which  is  a  relatively  small  sum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Plus  $26  million  for  retro- 
active pay. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  once  you  get  this  program  m 
gear,  the  Members  will  come  along  and 
make  it  even  more  liberal  and  financially 
irresponsible. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  ot  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  that  there 
are  some  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
really  deserve  looking  at.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  retroactive  provision  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  definitions  in 
this  bill,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to 
vote  for  it.  It  would  be  a  great  political 
vote.  It  probably  would  be  very  wise  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  I  served 
in  the  CaUfornia  Legislature,  I  carried 
most  of  the  retirement  legislation  for  the 
firemen  and  police  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  speak  for  any 
other  State,  but  we  have  very  diligently 
in  my  State  tried  to  preclude  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  deserving  of  the 
safety  side  or  the  better  retirement  bene- 
fits that  we  afford  to  our  policemen  and 
firemen  in  the  State  of  California. 

I  believe  these  definitions  in  this  bill 
will  very  dangerously  affect  that  law  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  perhaps  the 
laws  in  some  other  States,  beca\ise  now 
we  are  telling  them  who  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are. 

Believe  me,  this  definition  covers 
everybody  bat  the  6og  catcher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  other 
point  here.  That  is  concerning  the  retro- 
active provision  of  this  bill.  I  think  that 
it  is  terrible.  I  believe  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN)  was  entirely  correct.  It  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculoiis  to  go  back  to  the  11th 
of  October  and  not  go  back  to  the  8th 
of  October  of  1972  or  go  clear  back  to  the 
writing  of  the  CfHistitution. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  of  my 
friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  GHtoss)  we  ought 
to  go  back  to  Worid  Wars  I,  n,  and  m, 
because   while   their  service  may  have 


been  of  limited  duration,  they  are  still 
buried. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^.  ^_^ 

M;-  EILBERG.  I  would  Uloe  to  take  this 
time  to  observe  that  m  a  prevtoos  col- 
loquy between  the  g^tlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Clawson)  on 
page  4  the  activities  refer  to  firemen  and 
anyone  looking  at  the  bill  can  see  the 
terms  actually  pertain  to  the  activities  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer.  I  just  want  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  that. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  noticed  that  section, 
and  I  read  on  page  4,  line  17,  under  (ii) 
"otherwise  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  where  the  activity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  administration  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  law  enforcement 
officer."  That  can  cover  anybody. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  If  the  genUeman  will 
read  the  report — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  read  it  or  not — what  is 
proposed  is  that  the  LEAA  would  conduct 
hearings  and  call  in  experts  to  determine 
what  is  potentially  dangerous.  They  will 
determine  that  under  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  them. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  may  say  there  are  thousands 
of  district  attorneys  in  the  United  States 
of  America  who  would  love  to  be  included 
and  proluibly  will  be. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wcwxi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  importemt  that 
the  Record  be  clear  in  the  face  of  the 
assertions  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others  as  to  tlie  scope  of  this 
bill.  It  was  not  meant  to  compensate 
hired  private  agency  guards  at  airports 
or  the  crossing  guards  at  pubUc  schools. 
Certainiy  neither  of  these  is  normally  a 
potentially  dangerous  activity  or  falls 
within  tlie  scope  of  any  of  the  other 
activities  described  in  section  701(g)  of 
the  bill.  I  think  the  bill  is  quite  carefully 
drawn  and  defines  an  eligible  public 
safety  officer  as  an  individual  serving  a 
public  agency ;  that  means  one  employed 
by  a  public  agency  In  an  official  capacity 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  as  a  fire- 
man. It  goes  on  and  ^eUs  out  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  can  he 
compensated.  Both  the  intent  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  are  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Smith^  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
C:iiairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
Sbc.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnflnu  Crtme  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  l»ee  is  •mended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Past  J. — Pubuc  Safety  Officers  Death 
Benefits 
"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Administration  determines,  under  regula- 
tion.s  issued  under  part  F  of  this  title,  that 
an  eligible  public  safety  onicer  has  died  as 
the  direct  and  proxuiute  result  of  a  personal 
Injury  sustained  In  the  performauce  of  duty, 
leaving  a  spouse  or  one  or  more  eligible  de- 
pendents, the  Administration  bhall  pay  a 
gratuity  of  $50,0oo,  in  the  following  order  of 
precedence: 

•■(1)  If  there  is  no  dependent  child,  to  the 
spouse. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  spouse,  to  the  depend- 
ent child  or  children,  la  eqiMl  siiarco. 

"(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spoii^e  and  one  or 
more  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouse  and  one-hulf  to  the  child  or  children, 
la  equal  shares. 

"(4)  If  there  is  no  survivor  In  the  above 
classes,  to  the  parent  or  parents  dependent 
for  support  on  the  decedent,  in  equal  ahares. 
••(bi  As  u=.ed  in  this  section,  a  dependent 
child  U  any  nut-ir.il.  Illegitimate,  adopted, 
posthumous  child  or  stepchild  of  the  de- 
cedent who  at  the  time  of  the  public  safety 
otRcer's  death  is — 

•■  ( 1 )    under  eighteen  years  of  age;    or 
'•(2)   over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  inca- 
pable of  self-support  becaiu.e  of  physical  or 
mental  disability;  or 

•^3)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

•■(ci  As  used  In  this  section,  spouse  In- 
cludes a  surviving  husband  or  wife  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living 
apart  for  reasonable  caiuse  or  because  of  de- 
sertion by  the  decedent. 

•■(d»  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'dependent  for  support'  means  more  than 
one-half  of  the  support  of  the  dependent 
concerned. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "law 
enforcement  officer'  means  a  person  engaged 
In  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime  preven- 
tion, control,  or  reduction  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  control, 
or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals; 
activities  of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole 
authorities;  and  programs  relating  to  the 
prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of  Juvenile 
delmquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'crime'  means  any  act  or  omission  which  Is 
declared  by  law  to  be  a  crime  In  the  Juris- 
diction where  the  Injury  to  the  public  safety 
officer  occurred.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  notwithstand- 
ing the  guilt.  Innocence,  disability,  or  iden- 
tity of  the  actor. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'eligible  public  safety  officer'  means  any  in- 
dividual serving,  with  or  without  compen- 
sation, a  public  agency  In  an  official  capacity 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  as  a  fireman 
(Including  any  individual  serving  aa  an  of- 
ficially recognized  or  designated  member  of 
a  legally  organized  volunteer  Are  depart- 
ment) who  is  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his 
Injury — 
"  ( 1 »  a  law  enforcement  officer  engaged  in — 
"(A)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  appre- 
hension of  any  person — 

"(1)  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or 
"(11)  wbo  at  that  time  was  sought  as  a 
material  yitne.ss  In  a  criminal  proceeding;  or 
"(B)  ptotectlng  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  held  as  a 
material  witness  In  connection  with  a  crime; 
or 

"(C)(1)  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  law- 
ful attempt  to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a 
crime;  or  (11)  otherwise  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  '(There  the  activity  Is 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  be  po- 


tentially dangerous  to  the  law  enforcement 
officer;  or 

"(2)  a  fireman — 

"(A)  actuaUy  and  directly  engaged  In  fight- 
ing a  fire;  or 

"(B)  otherwise  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  where  the  activity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  be  poten- 
tially Uangerou.s  to  the  tireman. 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tion determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and 
prior  to  taiting  final  action,  that  a  death  of 
a  public  safety  officer  Is  one  with  respect  to 
which  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  tlie 
Aaminl.stratlon  may  make  an  Interim  benefit 
payme.it  not  exceeding  tS.OOO  to  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
section  701  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  interim  benefit 
paid  under  subsection  (aj  of  this  section 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  persons, 
"(ci  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment,  and  shall  consider  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  would  result  from 
repayment. 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
this  part — 

"( 1 )  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  officer 
or  by  such  officer's  Intention  to  bring  about 
his  death: 

"(2)  If  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  o«lcer's  death;  or 

"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  if 
such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer. 

"(b)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  8191 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  l,  1916,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  4-531  ( 1 ) ) ; 

"(3)  gratuitous  lump-sum  death  benefits 
authorized  by  a  State,  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  without  contribution  by  the 
public  safety  officer,  but  not  Including  in- 
surance or  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

"(0)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"Sec.  704.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  eligible  pubUc 
safety  officer  who  dies  as  the  direct  and 
proximate  result  of  a  personal  Injury  which 
is  sustained  on  or  after  October  11,  1972.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  620  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated In  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  part  J.", 

Sec.  4.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid, 
the  provls  ons  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  cLrcumstancea 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  6,  strike 
out  all  of  Unes  16.  16.  17  and  18. 

On  page  7.  after  line  12.  Insert  new  Sections 
5.  6  and  7  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
establish  such  rules,  regulations  and  proced- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  J.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  will  be  determhiatlve 
of  conflict  of  laws  Issues  arising  under  this 
part  J. 

She.  6.  Tlie  Administration  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  recogni- 
tion of  agents  or  other  persons,  representing 
claimants  before  the  Administration.  The 
Admmistratlon  may,  by  rule  and  regulation, 
prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  In  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  before  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part,  and  any  agreement  In  vio- 
lation of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
void. 

Slc.  7.  In  making  determinations  under 
Section  701.  the  Administration  may  delegate 
such  administrative  functions  to  state  and 
local  agencies  as  it  determines  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  administration  of  this  part. 
Responsibility  for  making  final  determina- 
tions would  rest  with  the  Administration. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  strilie  out  'aEc.  5."  and 
hiaert  in  lieu  thereof,  "Sec.  8.", 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DANIELSON 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniei,son  :  On 
page  6.  line  24.  strike  "October  11.  1972  "  and 
In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  part." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  cure  the 
objections  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
argument  previously  made  here  on  the 
floor,  namely,  to  strike  out  the  retroac- 
tive effect  of  Jie  bill. 

The  bill  as  drafted  provides  it  shall 
apply  to  any  event  taking  place  on  or 
after  October  ly,  1972.  My  amendment 
will  simply  restrict  this  to  deaths  result- 
inr  from  events  taking  place  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

This  philosophical  ground  has  been 
pretty  well  broken,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  it  in  great  detail.  I  simply  want 
to  remind  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  frofSjall  of  the  various  States 
in  the  Union,  now  could  they  conceivably 
go  home  after  passing  this  bill  and  re- 
spond, as  follows — if  we  make  the  effec- 
tive date  October  11,  1972,  then  I  ask  the 
Members  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina: How  do 'you  go  home  and  answer 
to  the  family  of  the  South  Carolina  high- 
way patrolman  who  was  killed  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  and  whose  beneficiaries  would  not 
receive  the  $50,000,  although  the  others 
did? 

And  those  Members  from  Kentucky, 
how  do  you  respond  to  the  wife  of  the 
deputy  sheriff  of  Harlan  County? 

Or  the  Members  from  Michigan,  how 
do  they  respond  to  the  family  of  the  con- 
servation officer  who  was  killed  in"  early 
September? 

Or  the  Members  from  Ohio,  how  do 
they  respond  to  the  family  of  the  Cin- 
cirmatl  police  official  who  was  killed? 
Or  the  Members  from  Miimeapolis, 
Minn.,  to  the  family  of  the  police  officer 
who  was  killed  in  late  September?  Or  the 
Members  from  North  Carolina?  How  do 


they  respond  to  the  family  of  the  chief 
of  police  of  Elizabethtown,  or  the  family 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  highway 
patrol  officer,  they  were  both  killed  in 
mid-September  ? 

And  from  my  own  State  of  California, 
the  family  of  the  patrolman  in  Sunny- 
vale, or  that  in  Buena  Park,  how  do  we 
answer  to  those  families? 

And  the  Members  who  are  from  the 
State  of  Kansas,  where  a  police  officer 
'was  kUled  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  in  early 
September?  And  of  the  family  of  the 
chief  of  pohce  of  French  Lick,  Ind.,  who 
was  killed  in  early  September?  And  the 
Members  from  Oklahoma,  the  Oklahoma 
highway  patrol  officer  who  was  killed  in 
early  September,  how  do  you  respond  to 
his  family?      ^ 

Mr.  Chairmai^,  I  have  only  gone  back 
1  month,  just  1  month.  How  do  you 
answer  to  those  families?  I  respectfully 
submit  tiuit  if  I  had  the  time  and  the 
Members  had  the  patience  we  could  go 
bock  for  years  and  years  and  years,  and 
find  in  every  month  of  every  year  that 
this  tragedy  has  happened  to  somebody. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  must 
either  make  this  bill  effective  only  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  which  is  the 
thrust  of  my  amendment,  or,  in  all  eqi^ty, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  extent  that  there 
are  any  living  survivors  of  police  officers 
>  who  have  lost  their  lives  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  latter  alternative  would 
not  be  feasible.  I  therefore  respectfully 
request  a  favorable  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  En  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

DANIELSON  )  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  always  difficult  when  we  at- 
tempt to  set  an  effective  date,  whether 
it  be  retroactive  or  proscriptive,  and 
whether  it  be  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  or.  any  prospec- 
tive date  in  the  future,  or  any  retroactive 
date  in  the  past.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
fix  a  date  then  we  have  to  fix  some  date, 
and  the  flying  of  the  date  is  necessarily 
therefore  arbitrary  and/ will  necessarily 
exclude  many  dependent  survivors  who 
are  needy. 

However,  since  i!he  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Treasury  are 
limited,  we  cannot  go  back  indefinitely, 
but  are  forced  to  choose  a  conoededly 
arbitrary  date.  Thus  the  committee  se- 
lected October  11,'1S72,  which  was  the 
date  wh«i  the  House  of  ReiH-esentatives 
unanimously  by  a  voice  vote  approved 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  during 
the  last  Congress. 

As  I  say,  we  adopted  this  legislation 
unanimously  on  October  11,  1972.  And 
I  might  say  in  cormection  with  that  that 
when  we  did  that  that  we  raised  to  a 
great  extent  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  police  and  firemen  and  their  families 
throughout  the  country.  And  many  have 
died  since  October  11,  1972. 1  think  that 
there  is  probably  at  least  an  obhgation 
on  our  part  here  to  provide  for  those 
grief -stricken  widows  and  children  who 
hav«  suffered  eccmomlc  tragedy  as  a  re- 
sult of  tile  deaths  of  their  husbands  since 
l^Octobo- 11.  Ifl72. 
^he  gentlenian  from  California  (Mr. 
Daitslson)  is  greatly  disturt>ed  over  the 
POssUalh^  of  the  use  of  a  retroactive 


date,  and  I  would  simply  submit  in  addi- 
tion that  the  Senate  has  included  a  ret- 
roactive provision  effective  for  deaths 
occiuTing  on  or  after  October  17,  1972, 
the  date  the  Senate  acted  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  submitted. 

That  was  the  date  that  the  Senate 
acted  and  the  conference  committe  re- 
port was  submitted.  I  suggest  that  we 
might  just  SIS  well  take  the  date  the 
House  acted,  and  I  would  say  also  to 
the  gentleman  that  some  39  States  since 
October  11,  1972,  have  had  deaths  of 
police  or  firemen  whose  beneficiaries 
were  benefited  by  the  bill  as  it  presently 
stands,  including  some  312  who  have 
died. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  think  it  would  ' 
make  good  sense  that  the  family  or  next- 
of-kin  of  the  policemen  or  firemen  who 
died  have  their  toughtest  time  in  the  first 
couple  of  years  after  the  deaths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  here.  We  are  goin^;  back  to 
October  11.  1972.  We  can  still  benefit 
those  families  who  are  adjusting  to  a 
rapid  change  of  circumstances.  This  is 
the  time  of  greatest  need,  within  the 
first  year  or  two  following  the  deaths  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  intervening 
period  since  October  11.  So  I  think  there 
is  good  reason  to  go  to  the  date  that  this 
House  previously  acted  on  October  11, 
1972.      y 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danizlson)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

hecorded  vote 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote.  j 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and, there  were— ayes  187,/noes  191, 
not  voting  5,5,  as  follows; 

(BoU  No.  179] 
AYES— 187     . 


ijyof 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer   ' 
Areods^  ■ 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook. 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Bo«BS 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broomfield 
BretEman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgrener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Camp 

Carter  ^ 

Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clawaon,  Del 
Clereland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUlns,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danielson    ' 
Dayli  B.C.    » 
delaGaiza 
Denbolm    ' 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngetl 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Ev&na,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Plsher 
Flynt 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Heins 
Henderson 
HUUs 
Hlnstaatr 
Holi£eM 


Horfon 

Hosmer 

Huber  '    . 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jobnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

La^omarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

MoClory 

McCloskey 

McBwen 

McKay 

McKtnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MaUary 


MazzoU 

Michel 

MUler 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moor  he  ad, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quill  e|i, ' 
Rallslteck 
Handall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Rhodes 


.\bzug 

Adauis 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Asp  in 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Bergland 
B'.aggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Cbappell 
Chifiholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  Dl. 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crontn 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  'V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donobue 
Dom 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
El  berg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fish 

F;OOd 

Flowers 

Fcuey 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frey 

Fioehlich 

PiiUon 

Fuqua 


Roberts 

Robinson,  'Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

RostenkowEkl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satt«ifieid 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

SlEk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Suvlman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Ho. 

NOBS— 191 

Oaydos 

Ciaimo 

GUman 

Gonzalez 

GrasGO 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  CaUf. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 
Koch 

Kyros 

Lent 

Lett 

Luken  '. 

McOolllster 

McCoxmack 

McDade 

McFall 

Maodonald 

MarazlU 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcbeU.  NY. 

Moakley 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murtha 

Nichols 

Xix 

Obey 

O'Hart 

ONt'liJ 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vcysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

W  ampler 

Wbalen 

■Wblteburst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylte 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Perkins 

Pcf.is 
Pevser 
Podeil 
Preyer 
Price.  II!. 
Range! 
Repula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rodmo 
Hoe 
Rogers 

Roncaiio.  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N  Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
RouSTS 
Roy 
.  Euppe 
Si  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasm 
Sarbanes 
Seiberling 
Slilpley 
Sack 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  Wililam 
S:  an  ton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
St  uckey 
S'.udds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxior 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Walsb 
Ware 
Wh.te 
■VN'iison. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
wo;« 
WrrKbt 
W.vaian 
Yatron 

Young.  A''.((f*a 
YcBBS,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zabioeki 


NOT  VOTING— 55 


Martin,  Nebr. 
MatUas,  Caltf . 
Mayne 


Ashley 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Biatnlk 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Buchanan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Oederberg 

Conable 


Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Dellecback 

Dickinson 

Fountain 

Oettys 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green,  Oeg. 

Hate; 


Hanna 
Hubert 
Joknaec.  Pa. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lujaa 

McSpadden 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mllfora 
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Mlnshall,  Ohio  Rooney,  NT.  Thone 

Mlzell  Rooney,  Pa.  Udall 

Mosher  Scherle  Ullman 

Myers  Sebellus  Williams 

Patman  Sikes  vVyatt 

Pickle  Steed  Young,  B.C. 

Qule  Stokes 

Re  Id  Symms 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BJVKER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baker:  Page  2. 
line  8,  aft«r  line  7,  lns*i^  "equal  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  State  or  proper  unit  of  general 
local  government  not  to  exceed  a  combined 
total'. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  initially 
I  was  going  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  concept  of  this  legislation. 
The  families  of  those  who  suffer  the 
kind  of  loss  which  has  been  described  in 
this  legislation  are  entitled  to  just  com- 
pensation. However,  let  me  read  the 
amendment  as  it  will  appear  in  the  leg- 
islation: 

Eligible  dependents,  the  Administration 
shall  pay  a  gratuity  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  State  or  proper  unit  of  general  local 
government  not  to  e.xceed  a  combined  total 
of  $50,000. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simply  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  share  tlie  re- 
siwnsibllity  between  the  Federal  and  the 
local  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  definition  of  'law  enforcement," 
that  is,  the  definition  of  those  who  are 
covered  under  the  act  is  vague  and 
nebulous.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
burden  is  shared  by  the  local  government 
jointly  with  the  Federal  Government, 
there  will  be  a  better  approach  to  han- 
dling the  obligations  Justly  rather  than 
having  every  sort  of  claim  made  upon 
the  Federal  Government, 

Local  responsibility,  of  course,  we 
know,  will  give  us  much  better  legisla- 
tion in  many,  many  instances  in  our 
approach  to  equity  and  reality.  No  local 
government  would  possibly  deny  a  legiti- 
mate claim  for  compensation  under  this 
Act. 

Now,  some  are  going  to  say  that  there 
are  20  States  here,  for  instance,  which 
have  no  provision  for  a  payment  of  this 
sort.  I  do  not  know  actually  how  many 
there  are. 

Well,  if  there  are  30  States  which  do 
have  such  provisions  and  20  States  which 
have  none.  I  would  say  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  incentive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  my 
amendment  clearly  says  what  it  means, 
and  that  Is  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
obligation  is  shared  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  idea  was  con- 
sidered in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  and  after  that  considera- 
tion the  Idea  was  rejected  in  the  sub- 
committee as  well  as  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  as  follows: 

This  Is  not  the  right  time  in  our  eco- 
nomic cycle  to  be  Imposing  additional 
costs  on  State  and  local  governments. 


An  individual  State  might  not  have  the 
resources  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
light  of  Its  priorities. 

State  legislatures  would  take  far  too 
long  to  pass  a  compensation  law  and 
many  needy  families  would  be  unat- 
tended. Even  if  the  State  legislatures 
made  their  law  retroactive,  the  needy 
families  would  not  have  the  financial 
resources  at  the  point  in  time  when  most 
needed. 

Dependent  families  have  long  been 
present  in  States  and  yet  States  have  not 
acted  because  of  this  worthy  incentive, 
therefore,  why  should  they  respond  to 
the  incentive  of  a  matchin.^  grant  con- 
cept? 

With     a     matching     grant    concept. 
States  that  do  not  pass  a  law  thereby 
qualifying    for    matching    grant    funds, 
wouki  in  effect  penalize   their  citizens 
who  v.ould  be  made  ineligible  for  com- 
pensation in  spite  of  their  need. 
I  would  like  to  quote: 
Question'  3.   What   Is   the   position   of   the 
Department    on     matching     grants    to    the  > 
states  for  death  benefits  programs? 

Answer.  The  Department  would  not  sup- 
port the  u.se  of  matching  grants  to  the  states 
for  death  beneflt-s  programs.  TTils  approach 
would  encourage  state  and  local  authorities 
to  transfer  the  burden  of  compensation  for 
these  employe*s  to  the  federal  government. 
The  primary  re.sponslblllty  for  providing 
normal  employee  benefits  should  rest  with 
the  employers — the  state  or  local  govern- 
ments. Financial  as.slstknce  In  this  area 
should  come  from  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments themselves  rather  than  direct  take- 
over of  the  function  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Matching  grants  would  oiily  serve  to 
act  as  a  disincentive  to  the  states  and  local 
governments  and  result  In  a  reliance  on  the 
federal  government  for  compensation  assist- 
ance. 

Question  4.  How  many  states  have  death 
benefits  programs  for  public  safety  officers? 
Answer.   (See  Attachment.)    [See  p.  171. J 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairmswi.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express 
it  very  succinctly,  is  this  not  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  this  bill  is  necessary, 
because  the  local  governments  have 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  in  discharg- 
ing their  moral  responsibility  and  their 
actual  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
survivors  of  these  brave  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  behalf  of  society  and 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  And  that  Is  the  main 
reason  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  there  Is  no  real  assurance 
that  the  benefits  will  eventually  be  paid 
to  police  oflScers  and  safety  forces.  Thirty 
to  forty  percent  of  all  salaried  policemen 
and  fii-emen  do  not  have  any  employer- 
provided  coverage,  and  this  is  why  in  so 
many  instances  charitable  organizations 
must  be  relied  upon. 

I  believe  this  amendment  does  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  concept  of  the  legisla- 
tion. There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  States  without  coverage  today  would 
supply  that  coverage,  and  the  result 
would  only,  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,    be   an    uneven    State-by- 


state  benefit  system  for  the  people  who 
are  designed  to  be  covered  by  this  bill. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Can  the  gentleman  con- 
ceive of  a  situation  in  which  a  local 
government  would  deny  the  money  to 
relmbur.se  or  indemnify  a  legitimate 
claim  in  this  sort  of  a  situation?  They 
have  the  money  for  everything  imder 
the  Sun,  and  earlier  in  the  debate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt) 
said  they  have  a  fund  up  there  which  is 
a  freewill  offering  to  maintain  the 
standards  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  think  the  gentleman  f'om 
New  Jersey  can  verify  this,  but  wh?.r  he 
is  talking  about  is  a  private  fund. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  was  talking  about  a  fund 
raised  by  the  people  in  this  town  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  deceased  fire- 
men's widows.  The  other  contributions 
are  made  by  membere  of  the  departments 
to  protect  the  children  of  the  deceased 
firemen  involved.  It  is  up  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  police  to  look  after  the 
widows  and  children.  The  State  in  no 
way  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  PISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BAKER.  In  this  Instance  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  fimd  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  order  with  the  necessary 
matching  Federal  funds  to  indemnify 
the  aggrieved.  I  carmot  imagine  any- 
thing else. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded   by   Mr.   Baker)    there 
were — ayes,  48.  nays  lOT. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  WIGGlfiS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.       / 

Ladies  and  gentlemenfi  will  not  take 
any  more  time,  but  I  just  wish  to  advise 
you  that  In  a  few  moments  I  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit.  If  anything  is 
clear  from  our  debate  this  evening,  it  is 
that  this  bill  is  confused;  the  extent  of 
its  coverage  is  unclear;  the  rationale  for 
the  bill  Is  tenuous  at  best.  This  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  take  another  look  at  this  bill  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  can  be  perfected. 
The  motion  to  recommit.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  especially  in  order  by  reason  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Danielson  amendment,  which 
is  a  most  worthy  one  and,  frankly,  in  my 
opinion,  by  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment   offered   by   the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Baker.  I  hope  there 
wiU  be  substantial  support  for  my  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11321)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to 
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survivors  of  certain  public  safety  officers 
wno  die  in  the  performance  of  duty,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1056,  he  .re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  jule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thirCTtime,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
"T~t^e  motion  to  recommit. 
"~—  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wiggins  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  11321  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 


,The    question    was    taken;    and 


the 
ap- 


Speaker  announced  that  the  noes 
peared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.   WIGGINS.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   de- 
mand a  Recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  77,  noes  300, 
not  voting  56.  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  180) 
AYES — 77 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Beard 

BeU 

Breaux 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fisher 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
BadUlo 


Praser 

Frelinghuysen 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hinshaw 

Holtzman 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ketchum 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Miller 

Mink 

MOES 

Nelsen 
NOES — 300 


Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Shonp 

Shuster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Zwach 


Bafalls 

Bray 

Baker 

Breckinridge 

Bauman 

Brlnkley 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Bergland 
BevDl 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Blaggl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Blester 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bingham 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Boggs 

BroyhilT,  Va. 

Belling 

Burgener 

Brademas 

Burke,  Calif. 

Brasco 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bvirke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughltn 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Frey 

FroehUch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gil  man 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 


Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Marazitl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUls 

Mlnish 

Mitchell, 

MltcheU, 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OBrien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Parrjs 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  Dl. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quilleu 


,  Md. 
,  N.Y. 


Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

iiees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Hoe 

Rogers 

RoncaJio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saras  in 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk    • 

£Iack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

bpence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
^tubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
To  well.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
;Zion 


NOT  VOTING — 66 


Ashley 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Con  able 


Conlan 

Conyers 

cAane 

Derlenback 

Dlggs 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Haley 

Hanna 


Hansen,  Wash. 

H«bert 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mllford 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Mosher 


Thone 

Udall 

Ullman 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Young,  S.C. 


motion    to    recommit    was 


announced  the   followins; 


Myers  Rose 

Patman  Sebellus 

Pickle  Sikes 

Quie  Skubitz 

Reld  Steed 

•  Rooney,  N.Y.  Stokes 

Rooney,  Pa.  Symms 

So    the 
rejected. 

The   Clerk 
pairs:  r 

Mr.  Rocney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gold- 
vater. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Kemp. 

Mr.  Barrett  v.ith  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Minshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Stokeawith  Mr.  Conlan.  •* 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Noj^th  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Mllford  witli  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Uiat  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  320,  nays  54. 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.   181] 
YEAS — 320 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Baciillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Braidcmas 
Brasco 
Bray 


Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Dl. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 


Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
v^Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


IT 
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Er.herg 

I-onB.  Md. 

Roy 

Esch 

'Otl 

Runnels 

E.sh.emaa 

Luken 

Ruth 

hvais.  Teuu 

McCloskey 

St  Germain 

i-asceU 

McCoUlster 

Sandman 

Findley 

McCormack 

Sarasln 

Fifh 

MiDflde 

•Sarbanea 

Kiaiier 

McEall 

Scherle 

Food 

McKlnney 

Schne«bell 

J.owers 

Macdonald 

Schroeder 

I-.>ut 

Madden 

Selberling 

Ko.cy 

Madlcran 

Shipley 

rorU 

Maraziti 

Shoup 

Forsyth» 

Mathlas.  CaJlf.   Shriver 

F'rt  iixcl 

.\!athis.  Ga. 

Shu.ster 

Frey 

.Vlatsunaga 

S.sk 

Frorhlich 

Mavne 

Sack 

I'ulton 

Ma;^/olt 

Smith,  Iowa 

I'^iqua 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Cii'.vfios 

Melcher 

Spence 

Ciaiino 

Melraife 

sa.^gers 

C;  bbons 

M"/vlnsky 

Stanton. 

Giimau 

Miller 

J.  William 

GlIlQ 

Mills 

Stanton. 

Gonzajfz 

Mu.!t.h 

James  V. 

Grasso 

Mink 

Stark 

Green.  Pa. 

Mitchell.  Md 

Steele 

Grlfflths 

Mitchell,  N.y 

Steelman 

G  rover 

Moakley 

Stciger,  Ariz. 

Guue 

^Tollohan 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Gunter 

Montgomery 

Stephens 

Guyer 

MoorheaU, 

Stratton 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Stuckey 

Hainmer- 

Moorhead.  Pa 

.     Sliidds 

schnildt 

Morgan 

Sullivan 

HanJey 

Murphy,  DI, 

S;.  inlngton 

Hanraban 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

lalcott 

Hansen,  Idaho    Murtha 

Taylor,  N,C. 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Thompeon,  N.J 

Harsha 

Nedzl 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Hastings 

Nichols 

Thornton 

Hawkins 

Nl.'i 

Tleman 

Hays 

Obey 

To  well.  Nev. 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  O  Brien 

Traxler 

Heckler,  Mass 

.     O'Harn 

Van  Deerlln 

Heinz 

ONelll 

Vander  Jaert 

HcIbtObkl 

(Jwens 

Vander  Veen 

Henderson 

Parr  is 

Vaulk 

Hirks 

Passman 

V'eysey 

Hlllls 

Patten 

Vigorlto 

Hogan 

Pepper 

Waldle 

Hoiltield 

Perkins 

Walsh 

Holt 

Pett  IS 

Wampler 

Horton 

Pe\ser 

Ware 

Hosmer 

Pike 

Whalen 

Howard 

PoUell 

White 

Huber 

Preycr 

Whltehurst 

H\idnut 

Price,  ni. 

WDson,  Bob 

Huugale 

Price.  Tex. 

Wilson. 

Hunt 

PntcharU 

Charles  H., 

Ichord 

Qulllen 

Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Kallsback 

Wilson, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Randall 

Charles,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ran  gel 

Winn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rees 

Wolff 

Jordan 

Segiil* 

Wright 

Karth 

Reuss 

Wvdler 

Kaslenmeler 

Rlegle 

Wylle 

King 

RInaldo 

Wyman 

KiuczyuBkl 

Roberts 

Yates 

Korh 

Roblson,  NY. 

Yatron 

KnykendaJI 

Rodlno 

Young,  Alaska 

Kyro.s 

Roe 

Young,  Fla. 

Lagomarslno 

Kogers 

Young,  Oa. 

Landrum 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Young,  III. 

I.Rtta 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Young.  Tex. 

Ler-eett 

Rosenthal 

Zablockl 

Lehn.aa 

Roslenkowskl 

Zlon 

Ler.t 

Rou:-h 

Z'An<h 

Ll'tou 

Rousselot 
NAYS— 54 

Archer 

G  io.<is 

Mo.« 

.trends 

H in.  haw 

Nelfen 

Arm>troae 

Holi.nian 

Poage 

Burleson,  Ter. 

Hutchinson 

Powell,  Ohio 

BurlLsoD.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Rarlck 

Camp 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rhodes 

ca^ey.  Teit. 

Joue.s.  Okla. 

Roljinson,  Va. 

Chamberlain 

Ketchum 

Roybal 

ClawsoD.  Del 

I.andgrebe 

Ruppe 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Uavis.  Wis. 

McC:ory 

Satterfleld 

Dennis 

McEwea 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

McKay 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Erieuborn 

Mahon 

Teague 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mallary 

Treen 

FYaser 

Mann 

Waggonncr 

Frellnghtjyaen 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Whlttea 

GoodUng 

Michel 

Wlggina 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Corjable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Dellcnback 

Dlsgs 

Fountain 

Gettys 

Coldwater 


NOT  VOTING — 59 


Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mil  ford 

MinshaU.  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Mosher 

Myers 

Patman 

Pickle 


Qule 

Held 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  P». 

Rose 

Sebellus 

Sikfs 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stubbleflcld 

Symms 

Thone 

Udall 

Ullman 

Wldnall 

WUUama 

Wyatt 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  pa.<;sed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Ht'bert  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Slkee  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
Inick. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Coldwater. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.s.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr,  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.    Kazen    with    Mr.    Johnson    of   Penu- 
i^ylvanla. 

Mr,  Reld  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

"xr,  Ho%e  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr,  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Stubbleneld  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
C.irollna. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  WldnalL 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Skubltz 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr 
Myers. 

Mr.    Conyers    with    Mr.    Young    of   South 
Carolina.  ouuku 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  15) 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
a  Federal  death  benent  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers,  and 
a.sk  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl  as 
follows ; 

S.   IS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
HeprtaenUftivea    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as\ie  "Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers' BeneOts  Act  ot  1^". 

Section  1.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  ij 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  redesignating  sections  451  through  455 
respectively,  as  sections  421  through  425; 

(2)  rede;  lt;nating  sections  501  through  522, 
re.spectlvely,  as  sections  560  through  571; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  P,  O.  H,  and  i  of 
title  I.  respectively,  as  p.arts  I.  J,  K.  and  L  of 
title  I;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  G  of  title  I 
of  the  Act,  the  following  new  part: 
"Paiit  H— Death  BrNirrrrs  for  PtTBLtc  Safetv 

Officers 

"DEFrNTTlONS        ^ 

"Src.  525.  As  used  In  this  part— 
"(It    'child'   mear.s  any  natural,   adapted, 
or  posthumous  child  of  a  deceased   public 
safety  officer  who  Is — 

"(A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 
"(B)    over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  of  tlUe  5 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  'criminal  act"  means  any  crime.  In- 
cluding an  act,  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  SUte  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  which 
poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal  In- 
Jury,  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of  age, 
Insanity,  Intoxication,  or  o  herwise,  the  per- 
son engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion was  legally  Incapable  of  committing  a 
crime; 

"(3)  'dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 
wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  income  of  a  deceased  public  safely 
officer; 

"(4)  'Intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  Into  the  body; 

"(5)  'line  of  duty  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service: 

"(6)  'public  safety  ofllcer'  means  a  person 
serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation,  as 

"(A)  a  law  enforcement  officer,  Including  a 

corrections  or  a  court  ofBcer,  engaged  In 

"(1)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  appre- 
hension of  any  person — 

"(a)  for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act. 
or 

"(b)  who  at  the  time  was  sought  as  a 
material  witness  In  a  criminal  proceeding;  or 
"(ll)  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act  or  held 
as  a  material  witness  In  connection  with  a 
criminal  act;  or 

"(111)   the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful 
attempt    to   prevent    the   commission    of.    a 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act  or 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duty;  or 
"(B)  a  flreflghter;  and 

"(7)  'separated  spouse'  means  a  spou.'^c. 
without  regard  to  dependency,  who  Is  living' 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of 
desertion  by  the  deceased  public  .safety  officer. 
"awards 
"Sec.  526.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  527  of  this  part  the 
Administration  shaU  provide  a  gratuity  o* 
.$50,000. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines, upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  Hnal  action,  that  a  death  of  a 
public  safety  officer  Is  on©  with  respect  to 
which  a  benefit  will  probably  ba  paid,  the 
Administration  may  make  an  Interim  benefit 
payment  not  exceeding  >3,ooo  to  the  person 
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entitled  to  recrfve  a  benefit  under  section 
527  of  this  part. 

"(2)  TUe  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  imder  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shaU  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  dependent 

"(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  Interim  benefit  paid 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment. 

"(c)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  soin-ce,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by  payments  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 12(k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916. 
as  amended.  4-531(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

"(d)  No  benefit  paid  un<|er  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"RECIPrENTS 

"Sec.  527.  When  a  public  safety  officer  has 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  the  direct 
and  proximate  cause  of  such  death  was  a 
criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act. 
the  Administration  shall  pay  a  benefit  as 
provided  in  section  526  of  this  part  as 
follows : 

"(I)  if  there  is  no  surviving  dependent 
child  of  such  officer,  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such 
officer; 

"(2)  If  there  Is  a  surviving  dependent 
child  or  children  and  a  surviving  dependent 
spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer, 
one-half  to  the  surviving  dependent  child 
or  children  of  such  officer  In  equal  shares 
and  one-half  to  the  surviving  dependent 
spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer; 
"(3)  if  there  Is  no  such  surviving  de- 
pendent spouse  or  separated  spouse,  to  the 
dependent  child  or  children  of  such  officer, 
in  equal  shares;  or 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  dependent 
parent  or  parents  of  the  decedent,  in  equal 
shares; 

"(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  dependent 
person  or  persons  who  are  blood  relatives  of 
the  deceased  public  safety  officer  or  who 
were  living  In  his  household  and  who  are 
specifically  designated  In  the  public  safety 
officer's  duly  executed  authorization  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  provided  for  in  this  part. 

"UMrTATIONS 

"Sec.  528.  No  benefit  shall  b*  paid  under 
this  part — 

"(1)  If  the  death  was  caused  by  the  Inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  officer 
or  by  such  officer's  Intention  to  bring  about 
his  death; 

"(2)  If  voluntary  Intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
officer's  death;  or 

"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  If 
such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer." 

MISCEtXANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immefllately 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the 
purposes  of  part  H." 

Sec.  3.  UntU  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Adniilnlstratlon  for  grants,  activi- 
ties, or  contracts  shaU,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Aittomey  General,  be  avaUable  Jor  pay- 
ments of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  fouitd  Invalid  or  any  amend- 


ments made  thereby  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  clrctunstances  be 
held  Uivalld,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts 
and  their  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  eflTe'ctlve  and 
apply  to  acts  and  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  October  17,  1972. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    En,BESG 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  J4r.  Eilberg;  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  tl«  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  15,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  H.B.  11321,  as  passed,  as 
follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pablic 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1974  ". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part:  « 

"Part  J. — Public  Safety  Officers  Death 

Benefits 
"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Administration  determines,  under  regula- 
tions Issued  under  part  F  of  this  title,  that  " 
an  eligible  public  safety  officer  hds  died  as 
the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  personal 
injury  sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
leaving  a  spouse  or  one  or  more  eligible 
dependents,  the  Administration  shall  pay  a 
gratuity  of  $50,000,  In  the  following  order 
of  precedence: 

"(1)  If  there  is  no  dependent  child,  to  the 
spouse. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  spouse,  to  the  depend- 
ent child  or  children,  in  equal  shares. 

"(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one 
or  moie  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouse  and  one-half  to  the  child  or  chil- 
dren, in  equal'shares. 

"(4)  If  there  Is  no  survivor  In  the  above 
classes,  to  the  parent  or  parents  dependent 
for  sup^rt  on  the  decedent,  in  equal  shares. 
"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  a  dependent 
child  is  any  natural.  Illegitimate,  adopted, 
posthumous  child  or  stepchild  of  the  dece- 
dent who  at  the  time  of  the  public  safety 
officer's  death  Is — 

"(1)    under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 
"(2)   over  eighteen  years  of  age   and   In- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(3)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  spouse  In- 
cludes a  surviving  husband  or  wife  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  dece- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living  apart 
for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  desertion 
by  the  decedent. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'dependent  for  support'  means  more  than 
one-half  of  the  support  of  the  dependent 
concerned. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'law  enforcement  officer'  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime 
prevention,  control,  or  reduction  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  crlmlnsJ  law,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent, 
control,  or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend 
criminals;  activities  of  corrections,  proba- 
tion, or  parole  authorities;  and  programs 
relating  to  the  preventlcm,  control,  or  reduc- 
tion of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotic 
addiction. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'crime'  means  any  act  or  omission  which  is 
declared  by  law  to  be  a  crime  in  the  Juris- 
diction where  the  injury  to  the  public  safety 
officer  occurred.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  notwithstanding 
the  g^ullt.  Innocence,  disability,  or  Identity 
of  the  actor. 
"(g)  Aa  tised  In  this  section,  tbe  term 


'eligible  publfc  safety  officer'  means  any  in- 
dividual serving,  with  or  without  compen- 
sation.a  public  agency  in  an  official  capmclty 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  as  a  fireman 
(including  any  Individual  serving  as  an 
officially  recognized  or  designated  member 
of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment) who  Is  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his 
injun- — 

"  n  1  a  law  enforcement  officer  engaged 
l:i  — 

"I A)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  ap- 
prehension of  any  person — 

"(i)    for    the    commission    of   a    crime,    or 
"(ill    who   at   that  time   was  sought  as   a 
material   uitness   in   a  criminal  proceeding; 
or 

";  B>  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  held  as  a 
material  witness  In  connection  with  a  crime; 
or 

"(Cl  111  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  law- 
ful attempt  to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a 
crime;  or  (ii)  otherwise  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  where  the  activity  is 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  bo 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer:  or 

"i2i  actually  and  directly  engaged  in 
fighting  a  fire;  or 

"  I B  :  otherwise  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  d\:ty  where  the  activity  Is  determined 
by  the  Administration  to  be  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  the  fireman. 

Sec  702,  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tion determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and 
prior  to  taking  final  action,  that  a  death  of 
a  public  safety  officer  Is  one  with  respect  to 
wlach  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the 
Administration  may  make  an  interim  benefit 
payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the  person 
cr  persons  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
section  701  o>  this  part. 

"ib>  The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  persons. 
'(c)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid 
under  fubsectlcn  i  a  i  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  wralve  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment,  and  shall  consider  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  wotild  result  from 
repayment. 

"Sec,  703.  (a  I  No  benefit  shall  be  paid 
uijdcr  this  part — 

"III  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer or  by  such  officer's  intention  to  bring 
about  his  death; 

■■(2  I  if  voluntary  Intoxication  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cau^e 
of  such  officer's  death;  or 

■  (3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  if 
such  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer. 

"lb)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  81S1 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

'■|2»  paj-ments  authorized  by  section  12 
(ki  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  as 
amended  ( D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-531  ( 1 )  ) ; 

"ic)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"Sec.  704.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  eligible  public 
safety  officer  who  dies  as  the  direct  and  proxi- 
mate result  of  a  personal  injury  which  is 
sustained  on  or  after  October  11.  1972.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  520  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  b«  appro- 
priated In  each  fiscal  year  such  suxna  a3 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
or  part  J.". 

Sec.  4.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
niade  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activ- 
ities, or  contracts  shall.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  available  for  pay- 
ments of  obligations  arising  under  thl.s  Act. 
Sec,  6,  The  AdmLnlstratiou  Is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  J.  Such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  will  be  deter- 
mmatlve  of  conflict  of  laws  Lssucs.  arising 
under  this  part  J. 

Sec.  6.  The  Admlulstration  may  prescrlije 
rules  and  regulations  governing  tne  recog- 
nition of  agents  or  other  persons,  represt-nl- 
ing  cUlmanta  before  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  may.  by  rule  and  reg- 
ulation, prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which 
may  be  charged  for  services  performed  in 
connection  with  any  claim  before  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part,  and  any  a^ree- 
nieat  In  violation  of  .s'.,i.h  rules  and  rrgulA- 
tions  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  7.  In  making  determinations  under 
section  701.  the  Administration  may  dele- 
gate such  administrative  functions  to  State 
and  local  agencies  as  it  determines  neces- 
sary and  propea  to  the  administration  of 
this  part.  Responsibility  for  making  flr.al 
determinations  would  rest  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Src.  8.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  (f 
this  Act  are  found  tnvalW  or  any  amend- 
menta  made  thereby  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  be 
held  invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other 
parts  and  tlielr  application  to  other  person.s 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  cer- 
tain public  safety  officers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty." 
"  A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  Hoii.se  bill  iH.R.  11321)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
HR.  11321  jii.st  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  iherc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania:' 

Thi.ic  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No,  178.  taken  today,  I  was  present  and 
inserted  my  card  in  the  recording  device, 
and  the  recording  device  did  not  properly 
record.  Had  It  done  so.  I  would  have  been 
recorded  as  voting  "aye"  on  that  legis- 
lation. 


THE  ROSENBERG  CASE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munication media  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  our  national  standards.  Tele- 
vision, whicii  reaches  into  the  homes  of 
millions  of  Americans,  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly powerful  force  in  our  lives.  Al- 
though the  television  networks  have  con- 
trol over  the  programs  they  present,  the 
extent  of  distortion  depicted  in  many 
shows  is  almost  unbelievable. 

A  prime  example  of  such  distortion 
was  recently  brought  to  light  by  Simon 
H.  Rifkind's  column  in  the  March  16, 
1974.  issue  of  TV  Guide.  The  column, 
titled  "TV  Turns  So\iet  Spies  Into  U.S. 
Folk  Heroes."  pertains  to  the  trial  of 
atom  spies  Juhus  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
who  were  executed  in  1953  after  being 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit  es- 
pionage. 

Mr.  Rif  kind  calls  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  television  networks 
during  recent  portrayals  of  the  Rosen- 
berg trial  have  endeavored  to  convince 
their  audiences  that  the  defendants  were 
"railroaded."  Before  the  Rosenbergs  died 
as  traitors,  their  case  was  given  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  thorough  reviews  of 
any  case  in  Aimrican  criminal  history. 
In  spite  of  thLs.  Mr.  Rifkind  comments, 
the  television  networks  have  presented 
the  two  spies  for  Russia  as  a  pair  of 
"American  folk  heroes,"  and  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice  is  "utterly  beyond 
redemption." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been 
strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of  news 
coverage  that  depicts  criminals  as  heroes 
and  I  resent  very  much  the  television 
networks'  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Ros- 
enbergs. The  failure  of  tlae  television 
networks  to  inspire  their  audiences  t6 
arrive  at  a  reasoned  conclusion  based  on 
facts  impartially  presented,  points  up  a 
problem  of  serious  concern. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Rifkind  and  TV 
Guide  and  commend  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  this 
thoughtful  and  illuminating  article  which 
suggests  the  strong  need  for  responsible 
and  factually  accurate  reporting.  The 
text  follows: 
TV  TtTiNS  Soviet  Spies  Into  U.S.  Folk 

HCSOES 

(By  Simon  H.  Rlfklnd) 

Wliat  Is  the  cau.se  of  the  recurrent  flurry 
of  interest  In  the  Rosenberg  trial?  A  few 
weeks  8450  we  saw  the  Rosenberg  trial  on. 
Stanley  Kramer's  "Judgment"  series,  ap- 
pearing on  ABC.  Currently,  PBS  Is  distribut- 
ing a  public-affairs  documentary,  "The  Un- 
quiet Death  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg." 

This  question  would  be  out  of  order  If,  In 
fact,  an  author  or  playwright  had  used  the 
ingredients  of  the  trial  for  the  creation  of  a 
truly  great  novel  or  play.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  publication  or 
production.  That,  however,  has  not  hap- 
pened. Tbe  productions  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic have  not  measured  up,  as  entertainment, 
to  the  routine  cops-and-robbers  stories 
which  fill  the  TV  screen.  As  news  comnxen- 
tary.  their   cargo  of  relevance   la   on  »  par 


with  that  of  a  rerun  of  the  McKluley  cam- 
paign. 

To  discover  the  answer  to  our  question  I 
suggest  we  first  list  a  few  of  the  hard  facts 
of  the  Rosenberg  trial. 

1.  In  January,  1951,  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
Indicted  Julius  and  Ethel  Roseubcrg  fcr 
conspiring,  from  1944  to  1950,  to  communi- 
cate secret  information  to  the  Soviet  Union 
No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  composition 
of  that  grand  Jiu-y  or  the  quality  oX  Its  be- 
havior. 

2.  The  Rosenbergs  were  tried  by  a  Federal 
Jury  In  New  York.  That  Jury  was  not  sworn 
until  counsel  for^he  Rosenbergs  pronounced 
It  a  satisfactory  Jury;  and  he  did  that  long 
before  he  had  exhausted  all  his  challenges. 

3.  Counsel  for  the  Rosenbergs  was  not 
cwurt  appointed.  He  was  the  Rosenbergs' 
personally  retained  lawyer,  one  Emanuel  H 
Bloch.  a  lawyer  of  wide  experience  and  good 
reputation  as  an  advocate. 

4.  The  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  w;.^ 
the  Honorable  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  a  Jud^e 
whose  capacity  and  character  caused  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  one  of  the  towering  person- 
alities of  our  Judicial  system,  to  recommend 
him  to  President  Kennedy  for  appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (of  which  he  Js  now 
the  Chief  Judge).  Judge  Hand  was  not 
known  to  dispense  his  favors  carelessly.  He 
was  adored  by  a  long  generation  of  Judges 
and  lawyers  as  the  champion  of  fair  trials 
and  the  protector  of  human  liberty. 

5.  Tlie  Jury's  verdict  met  the  test  of  guiu 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubti  and  was  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  an  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Jerome  N.  Frank.  No  Judge  had 
a  higher  reputation  for  the  care  with  which 
he  examined  any  possible  ground  to  ques- 
tion a  conviction. 

6.  After  conviction,  the  Rosenbergs  filed 
sixteen  petltlona  for  reconsideration  In  the 
District  Court,  seven  appeals  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  seven  appllcatlmis  to  the  S;i- 
preme  Court  and  two  applications  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  for  executive  clemency.  Al- 
together V.2  Judges  dealt  In  one  form  cr 
another  with  the  Rosenberg  case.  Not  one 
saw  fit  to  question  their  guUt  or  their  con- 
vlctlon. 

The  explanation  of  how  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  guilty  which  passed  unscathed 
through  every  Judicial  review  and  appeal  can 
be  turned  into  a  documentary  or  play  which 
leaves  the  audience  convinced  the  defendant? 
were  railroaded  (as  reported  by  Bob  WUllams, 
N.Y.  Post  2/26/74)  may  also  answer  the  first 
question.  What  makes  the  Ro««nberg  case  so 
recurrent  a  subject  for  dramatization? 

Whoever  presents  the  Rosenberg  trial  to  a 
public  audience  or  on  television  must  so  re- 
arrange It  that  the  story  engages  the  reader's 
sympathy  and  so  that  he  Is  emotionally 
stirred  by  the  fate  of  one  or  another  of  the 
protagonists. 

In  the  story  of  the  Rosenberg  trial,  the 
only  characters  who  qualify  for  such  a  role 
are  the  Rosenbergs  themselves.  After  all,  it 
was  they  who  suffered  the  supreme  penalty. 
It  was  they  who  died  faithful  to  a  cause  they 
espoused  (never  mind  that  Stalinism,  to 
which  they  wcre^ attached,  was  the  mo-st 
wretched  and  vicious  idolatry  of  the  cen- 
tury). They  were  little  people  encountering 
the  almost  limitless  resources  of  a  powerful 
government. 

It  takes  only  a  few  liberties  with  the  true 
facts  to  evoke  sympathy  for  such  people, 
even  from  those  who  begin  by  despising  and 
condemning  what  they  have  tfone.  What  can 
evoke  more  sympathy  than  the  picture  of  a 
husband  and  wife  going  down  together  Into 
the  abyss,  locked  in  a  loving  embrace  with 
each  other  and  holding  fast  to  a  quasl- 
rellglous  faith  they  passionately  espouse? 

And  so,  the  Inevitable  has  happened.  Every 
i^ew  exposure  of  the  Rosenberg  story  has  pre- 
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sented  tlM  two  aplaa  flKRtisBia  as  a  pair  of 
American  folk  beroes,  foot  baioes  who  stuniUl 
be  understood,  and  therefore  forgiven;  foUc 
heroes  with  whom  the  viewer  deeply  sympa- 
thizes and  whose  guUt  Is  therefore  ques- 
tioned. 

If  guilt  is  qtiestloned  It  must  be  because 
the  processes  of  Justice  bavc  failed. 

Tbs  villain  of  the  play,  once  the  spies  baw 
become  Its  beroes,  must  be  the  system  al 
American  Jtistlce.  The  argument  Is  simple. 
If,  after  tbs  enormous  attention  given  to 
this  case  by  so  many  Judges,  the  Innocent 
are  nevertheless  convicted.  It  must  be  that 
the  system  Is  rotten  to  the  core.  In  short, 
the  story  lends  Itself  readily  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  two  purposes.  One,  the  genera- 
tion of  sympathy  for  two  spies  who  have 
served  their  Russian  masters;  and  two,  the 
demonstration  that  the  American  system  cS. 
Justice  is  utterly  beyond  redemption.  The 
conclusion  is  Inescapable — that  there  are 
those  who  find  the  propagation  of  these  two 
ideas  an  acceptable  assignment. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  record, 
who  know  that  the  Roeenbergs  weV«  fairly 
tried  aiKl  fairly  convicted  by  a  system  of 
Justloe,  whicb.  though  not  perfect,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  the  world  possesses,  naturally 
question  the  wisdom  or  the  purpose  of  this 
propaganda. 

Even  Bloch,  the  accused's  lawyer,  said  dur- 
ing summation:  "I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
court  on  bebalf  of  all  defense  oounaet 
that  .  .  .  you  bave  tried  us  with  utmost 
courtesy  .  .  .  and  Uiat  the  trial  baa  been 
conducted  .  .  .  (as)    an    American    trial." 

On  the  day  of  sentence,  Blocb  also  said: 
"ia.  retrospect,  we  can  all  say  that  we  at- 
tempted to  have  the  case  tried  as  we  expect 
similar  cases  to  be  tried  in  this  country; .  .  . 
and  I  know  that  the  coMrt  conducted  itself 
as  an  American  Judge." 


THE  DNTITT)  STATES  IN  SPACE— 
A  SUMMARY 

(Mr.  niEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  F^BT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  and  final  statement  of  a  series  in 
which  I  have  discussed  the  U.8.  space 
program.  The  purix>se  of  these  article^ 
has  been  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
a  svirrey  of  our  activities  in  space.  It  is 
my  hope  that  tliis  inf onnation  wlU  offer 
my  fellow  Representatives  a  background 
upon  which  to  base  their  decision  on  the 
upcoming  NASA  1975  authorization  bill. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  acutely 
awars  that  health,  welfare,  defense, 
ecology,  and  space,  plus  a  host  of  other 
fields,  must  compete  each  year  for  our 
Federal  dollars.  Certain  of  our  programs 
address  today's  most  pressing  needs: 
certain  are  more  orlenteid  to  the  future; 
a  few  work  Ux  both  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  goal  of  Congress  must  be  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  balance  between  the 
most  desirable  of  the  programs  proposed. 
I,  for  one.  am  thankful  that  there  are 
those  who  understand  the  role  which  re- 
search and  derelcHiment  play  m  the 
growth  (tf  our  Nation. 

We  will  always  be  confronted  with 
those  who  believe  the  telephone  came  as 
a  natural  and  Inevitable  step  in  the  re- 
finement of  the  semaphore,  or  the  lUr- 
plane  as  aome  kind  of  magically  trans- 
formed ground  transportation.  But  the 
majmltj  of  the  Amolcan  people  appre- 
ciate that  the  steps  we  have  taken  to 
advanfce  our  society— recardless  of  the 
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basic   field   in   which   the   change   oc- 
curred— have  had  science  and  technology 
in  their  origins. 
•      I  think  our  people  further  realize  that 
these  quantum  steps  are  also  the  direct 
result  of  dollars,  hard  work,  and  far- 
sightedness. These  three  factors  have 
been  the  essential  Ingredients  in  most  of 
the  progress  which  this  country  has  en- 
joyed thus  far,  and  to  no  less  an  extent, 
will  they  be  the  ingredients  of  the  pro- 
gress our  Nation  will  make  in  the  future. 
We  should  also  realize  that  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960*s,  the  $38  billion  the 
United  States  spent  on  its  space  effort 
amoimted  to  less  than  one-half  of   1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
for  that  period.  There  is  no  question  that 
$38  billion  is   a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  we  should  also  appreciate  that  this 
country  spent   almost   $350   billion   on 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  over 
$625   billion  on   natioiial  defense  pro- 
grams during  that  same  10-year  period. 
A  look  at  the  ratios  between  expendi- 
tures is  even  more  revealing.  The  ratio 
of  dollars  spent  in  the  space  program 
to  dollars  spent  on  health  and  welfare 
was  1  to  9.  The  ratio  of  national  invest- 
ment in  space  to  investment  in  the  de- 
fense effort  was  approximately  1  to  16. 
These  numbers  clearly  emphasize  that 
the  money  directed  to  our  space  pro- 
gram Is  not  out  of  proportion  to  Federal 
spending  in  other  categories.  But  money 
is  not  the  sole  criterion;  Jobs  and  iieople 
are  another  and  even  more  Important 
gage. 

The  aerospace  industry  and  our  space 
program  as  a  major  segment  of  that 
industry  is  America's  largest  manufac- 
turing Industry.  At  its  peak  production 
in  the  late  1960's  this  industry  employed 
more  than  1.4  million  people  doing  an 
atmual  business  of  over  $28  billion. 
More  important,  $14  billion  was  the  an- 
nual payroll  for  the  Industry. 

There  is  also  an  additional  aspect  to 
the  industry's  impact.  In  the  1960's  dur- 
ing the  first  deciEule  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, this  country  saw  its  gross  na- 
tional product  grow  from  $460  billion  to 
more  than  $900  billion.  Approximately 
half  of  that  real  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product,  according  to  econo- 
mists, can  be  attributed  to  the  stimulus 
of  new  technological  knowledge  from  re- 
search and  development  investments. 
And  no  less  than  25  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's total  research  and  development 
expenditures  was  Invested  directly  in 
our  space  program. 

There  are  also  other  measures  of  the 
space  program's  impact,  such  as  the  eco- 
nomic growth  from  our  space  effort  in 
terms  of  the  regional  Impact  of  space 
facilities.  Employment  levels,  standards 
of  living,  educational  opportunities,  and 
industrial  development  have  been  mul- 
tiplied many  ttoies  with  the  establish- 
ment of  such  facilities  as  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Houston,  and  HuntsvlHe.  The  de- 
mand of  the  space  program  for  highly 
skilled  and  highly  qualified  peoi^e  clear- 
ly exceeded  available  talent  po(^  and, 
therefore,  had  to  be  met  by  training  and 
general  upgrading  of  skill  levds.  Individ- 
uals who  received  this  training  have  un- 
deniably benefited  from  the  demands 
imposed  upon  them  by  worUng  within 


the  aerospace  en'vironment.  The  incre- 
ment of  skill  which  was  added  to  the  in- 
ventory of  the  individual  worker  repre- 
sents a  distinct  contribution  of  the  space 
program  of  permanent  value. 

As  emphasized  in  my  previous  state- 
ments, the  practical  benefits  of  applied 
space  technology  are  numerous.  From 
the  medical  profession  to  business  and 
industry,  we  may  cite  countless  examples 
of  positive  returns  from  our  space  pro- 
{jram.  Certain  manufacturers  who  were 
involved  with  the  space  program  have 
also  helped  to  disseminate  these  benefits 
of  space  technology.  A  company  which 
produced  miniature  nuclear  power  sup- 
plies has  now  developed  and  marketed 
a  nuclear -powered  heart  pacemaker.  Re- 
search is  currently  being  conducted  on 
the  development  of  an  artificial  heart 
machine.  As  another  example  of  tech- 
nology transfer,  the  heat  pipe  design 
used  to  dissipate  heat  in  space  is  now 
being  considered  for  use  in  the  Alaska 
pipeline  to  disperse  the  heat  of  pipes  an- 
chored in  the  permafrost.  A  sight  switch 
which  ■was  developed  to  enable  as- 
tronauts, whose  arms  were  hindered  by 
strong  gravity  forces,  to  activate 
switches  by  the  movement  of  their  eyes 
has  now  been  adapted  to  aid  paralyzed 
people  to  manipulate  their  wheelchairs. 
Numerous  patient  monitoring  tech- 
niques, similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Apollo  astronauts,  have  been  adapted  for 
use  in  hospitals.  "Rie  biological  isolation 
garment,  also  developed  for  use  by  the 
Apollo  astronauts,  is  now  being  worn  by 
patients  being  treated  for  acute  leu- 
kemia and  other  illnesses,  as  weU  as  by 
patients  with  aplastic  anemia.  Another 
pnjduct  which  evolved  from  the  space 
program  is  a  unique  fireproof  material 
that  permits  firefighters  to  move  very 
close. to  the  fire,  or  even  to  enter  the 
flames,  if  necessary. 

The  list  of  practical  returns  from  our 
space  program  goes  on  and  on,  but  per- 
haps the  most  important  application,  in 
terms  of  business  and  financial  institu- 
tional needs,  has  been  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  computer  industry. 
The  type  of  computer  operations — both 
the  technology  and  the  programing 
techniques — originally  developed  for  the 
space  program  Is  now  wid^  used  In 
business  and  finance. 

We  can  use  any  number  of  impressive 
statistics  to  study  the  movement  of  the 
computer  industry  to  prove  the  point  As 
an  example,  from  1960  to  1970.  this  coun- 
try added  over  65,000  new  computers  to 
its  existing  base  of  5,000.  That  Is  a  1.300- 
percent  increase.  We  can  also  use  invest- 
ment as  a  measure.  In  1960,  U.S.  busi- 
nesses and  institutions  spent  less  than 
$1  billion  on  computers,  data  processing 
equipment,  and  operating  staffs.  In  1970. 
these  same  businesses  and  institutions 
spent  almost  $25  billion  for  computer 
hardware  and  services.  That  represents 
a  growth  in  sales  by  a  factor  of  25  with 
the  1970  dollar  expenditure  correspond- 
ing to  over  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  This 
country,  as  it  strives  to  maintain  its  lead- 
ership in  high  technology  products,  must 
continue  to  commit  the  necessary  dollars 
and  manpower  to  the  task.  It  Is  essential 
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to  realize  that  our  lead  In  advanced  tech- 
nology— a  lead  that  produced  %  favorable 
balance  of  trade  stronger  than  In  any 
other  general  area  of  export — cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  positive  and  mean- 
ingful commitment.  What  we  must  also 
recognize      is      that      other     countries 
throughout  the  world  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  technology  advance. 
What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  our 
Nation's    space    program?    Throughout 
most  of  the  past  decade   this  country 
lias  held  a  clearcut  lead  in  space.  We  all 
know  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
in  terms  of  more  economical  long-dis- 
tance communications  and  more  accu- 
rate weather  forecasting,  not  to  mention 
the  many  teclmologlcal  spinoffs  which 
are  in  everyday  usage.  But  what  are  we 
doing  to  provide  for  continued  growth 
in  the  field?  How  are  we  guaranteeitig 
our  future  advance?  That  is  my  concern. 
Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  our  space  pro- 
gram during  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  event  of  last  year  was  the 
highly  successful  Skylab  program.  The 
Initial  unmanned  ;iUssion  and  three  sub- 
sequent   manned    )nissions    yielded    a 
wealth  of  informa^lbn  on  the  Earth,  the 
Sun,  and  on  map'  in  the  environment  of 
space,  as  well  a£  countless  data  from  ex- 
periments conducted  In  space.  The  three 
Skylab  crews  together  traveled  a  total  of 
over  61  million  nautical  miles,  and  or- 
bited  the   Earth   2.475    times   in    their 
orbital  workshop.  While  the  Apollo  proj- 
ect extended  man's  reach  to  the  Moon, 
Skylab  added  near-Earth  space  to  man's 
domain  by  confirming  that  human  beings 
can  live  and  work  effectively  in  space  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

As  Skylab  was  demonstrating  the  Im- 
portance of  near-Earth  space,  Pioneer  10 
was  opening  up  a  new  era  of  space  explo- 
ration of  the  outer  planets.  As  It  swept 
past  Jupiter  on  December  3,  Pioneer  10 
made  hundreds  of  scientific  measure- 
ments of  the  giant  planet,  Its  Inner 
moons,  and  Its  famous  and  mysterious 
red  spot.  These  observations  yielded 
siirprlslng  new  data  about  the  largest 
planet  In  our  solar  system  and  its  moons. 
Pioneer  10  was  the  first  spacecraft  to  fly 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  first  to  pen- 
etrate the  asteroid  belt,  and  will  be  the 
first  manmade  object  ultimately  to  es- 
cape the  solar  system. 

Last  year  also  marked  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  (ERTS)  program.  ERTS-1  has 
acquired  and  relayed  to  Earth  over 
100,000  multi-spectral  scenes  of  our 
planet,  covering  more  than  a  billion 
square  miles.  Some  examples  of  the  op- 
erational values  of  remote  sensing  from 
space  are:  rapid  and  accurate  measure- 
ment and  assessment  of  major  fioods; 
snow  and  water  resource  management; 
new  geological  exploration  and  mapping 
important  to  mineral  and  petroleum 
prospecting;  first-time  surveys  of  less-de- 
veloped areas;  better  management  of 
range,  forest,  agricultural,  and  urban 
lands;  rapid  environmental  surveys  of 
dams,  ponds,  and  strip  mines;  and  lake 
and  waterway  pollution  monitoring. 

One  series  of  ERTS  images  has  even 
revealed   what  appears   to  be   a  large 
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wooden  structure  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Ararat  in  Turkey,  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  site  where  Noah's  ark  came  to  rest. 
Several  expeditions  are  being  organized 
to  Investigate  the  stnicture  at  close 
range.  The  full  benefits  of  the  ERTS  pro- 
gram have  not  yet  been  tallied,  but  a  cur- 
rent study  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Is  indicating  that 
very  significant  returns  can  be  expected 
from  our  continuing  Earth  resources  sui-- 
vey  program. 

Another  major  milestone  of  1973  was 
the  confirmation  of  our  agreement  with 
nine  European  nations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spacelab.  Confirmed  in  Sep- 
tember, this  agreement  states  that  tiie 
Europeans  will  develop,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  laboratory  module  to  be  used 
with  the  Space  Shuttle.  This  also  marks 
the  achievement  of  a  new  high  level  In 
international  cooperation  suid  cost  shar- 
ing, and  will  provide  a  key  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  Space  Shuttle. 

There  are  some  troublesome  notes, 
however.  The  design  and  development  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  itself  has  had  several 
budgetary  setbacks.  The  first  manned 
orbital  flight  of  the  shuttle  is  now  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1979,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  1978.  a  de- 
lay of  from  4  to  8  months.  A  firm 
schedule  is  extremely  important  in  a 
large-scale,  complex  development  pro- 
gram like  the  Space  Shuttle  and  it  Is  this 
type  of  setback  therefore  which  must  be 
avoided.  We  cannot  invest  time,  money, 
and  valuable  manpower  in  a  progrsun, 
only  to  reduce  Its  fimding  in  midstream. 
Realizing  the  Importance  of  rigid  time 
schedules  in  space  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  should  be  all  the  more  com- 
mitted to  lending  our  support  to  the 
space  program  through  funding  author- 
izations. Even  within  their  budget  tt>n- 
stralnts  of  recent  years,  NASA  hfw  ear- 
ned out  an  aggressive,  highly  useful, 
and  exciting  program  in  space  and  aero- 
nautics, fully  deserving  of  congressional 
as  well  as  national  support. 

Let  us  not  abandon  this  program  and 
reduce  the  steady  flow  of  benefits  by 
forcing  even  tighter  financial  restric- 
tions on  the  Agency. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize the  shortsightedness  of  anything 
less  than  full  support  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization. Our  space  program,  as  It  Is 
addressed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
"spaceship"  Earth,  deserves  our  unqual- 
ified vote  of  confidence. 


INFLATION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  inflation  in 
a  number  of  years,  and  our  gross  national 
product  Is  dropping  sharply,  leading 
many  of  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  de- 
pression or  recession  is  in  the  making — 
even  if  the  President's  economic  advisers 
will  not  admit  It. 

Despite  this  distressing  picture,  the 
only  cries  of  alarm  coming  from  the  ad- 
ministration have  resulted  from  Con- 
gress" attempt  to  roll  back  oil  prices  and 


provide  special  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  workers  affected  by  the  energy 
crisis. 

This  Is  all  the  more  shocking  as  the  true 
picture  of  what  Is  happening  unfolds. 
While  the  American  consumer  has  been 
waiting  in  long  gasllnes  and  wrapping  up 
in  sweaters  at  home,  the  big  oil  com- 
panies have  been  salting  away  more  and 
more  money. 

Exxon  earnings  for  the  first  quarter 
were  $705  million,  compared  to  $508  mil- 
lion last  year,  for  a  gain  of  38.8  percent. 
Texaco  enjoyed  a  percentage  gain  of 
123.2  percent,  with  earnings  jumping 
from  $264  million  to  $589.4  million. 

Standard  OU  of  Indiana  reported  a 
profit  increase  of  81  percent  for  the 
quarter,  while  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  said  its  net 
earnings  increased  76  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  happened  becaue 
tlie  administration  allowed  it  to  happen. 
The  President  vetoed  the  emergency 
energy  bill  on  the  groxuids  that  we  had 
to  allow  profits  to  oil  companies  to  Indure 
further  oil  productions.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  companies  have  been  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  down  through  the 
years,  and  I  just  cannot  believe  we  now 
have  to  double  their  profits  to  keep  them 
in  business.  And  so  far  they  have  not  in- 
creased domestic  production.  Even  the 
companies  themselves  seem  somewliiU 
embarrassed  about  the  situation. 

To  add  insult  to  Injury,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  Is  warning  that  the  ah-eady 
outrageous  gas  prices  may  go  up  another 
nickel — taking  more  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  American  consumer. 

Where  will  It  stop?  WeU.  It  will  not 
stop  unless  the  Congress  quickly  passes 
legislation  that  will  roll  back  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level.  I  know  efforts  are  being 
made  in  that  direction,  and  I  urge  tliis 
body  to  move  swiftly. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  CUBAN  EXILES 
BY  TERROR.TSTS  Hi  OPPOSITION 
TO  NORMALIZING  U.S.  RELATIONS 
WITH  CUBA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  5  th 
of  April,  Raul  Castro,  head  of  the  Cuban 
Armed  Forces,  speaking  in  Cuba  said : 

The  young  fighters  of  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
are  working  inside  the  belly  of  our  enemies, 
are  protecting  our  Interests. 

Castro  was  undoubtedly  talking  about 
Cuban  Communist  activities  in  tlie 
United  States  as  weU  as  In  other  places. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
two  Cuban  exiles  recently  killed,  one  in 
Miami,  shot  through  the  window  as  he 
sat  in  his  living  room  with  his  wife  look- 
ing at  television,  one  in  New  York,  w«re 
killed  because  of  their  militant  opposition 
to  Castro  and  communism  In  Cuba.  A 
letter  was  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  one 
of  these  men  to  his  successor  that  11  more 
Cubans  residing  In  the  United  States 
were  marked  for  death. 

I  have  alerted  the  FBI  here  to  this 
threat  and  asked  that  it  be  Investigated. 
I  have  also  alerted  the  s'  afl  of  the  House 
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Internal  Security  Committee  to  see  if 
these  murders  and  threats  are  tied  In 
with  terrorist  activities  of  Castro's  com- 
munistic government.  Whether  these 
deaths  and  threats  come  from  Cuba  or 
not  we  know  that  Castro  has  tortured 
and  murdered  thousands  of  Cubans,  ha^ 
robbed  many  thousands  of  Cubans  of 
their  life's  posserslons.  Many  thousands 
languish  in  Cuban  jails  today  because 
they  oppose  Castro  and  his  vicious  com- 
munism. I  am  shocked,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  approved  a  resolution  declaring  it  to 
be  the  sense  of  -Jongress  that  we  should 
recognize  Castro  and  his  Commmiist  re- 
gime and  take  them  as  friends.  I 
strenuously  oppose  taking  in  friendship 
the  hand  of  the  mucderer,  the  torturer, 
the  robber,  the  dictator.  Ca?tro,  and  I 
shall  oppose  such  resolution  if  it  comes 
to  the  Hoirse.  To  normalize  our  relations 
with  Cuba  ..nd  Castro  would  simply  give 
him  a  better  platform  from  which  to 
spread  communistic  subversion  into  our 
country  and  Ihto  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 


aster-related  expenses  and  needs.  This 
grant  would  be  submitted  to  the  State 
so  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  could 
in  turn  make  grants  to  those  in  need. 
This  Federal-State  cost-share  program 
would  fill  the  gap  in  our  present  law. 
I  concur  with  those  of  my  colleagxies 
\irgins  swift  action  by  the  Congress  to 
improve  benefits  to  disaster  victims 
throu'-'h  the  expeditious  passage  of  the 
bJ?^  :•-=  'ble  bill. 


TORNADO    RELIEF 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HIT  US.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  tor- 
nado destruction  in  six  of  our  Southern 
and  Midwestern  States  has  made  weak- 
nesses In  the  present  Disaster  Relief  Act 
readily  apparent.  The  Congress  must 
move  quickly  to  amend  this  act  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  relief  to  all  tornado 
victims.  Steps  must  be  taken  today  if 
the  Federal  Government  desires  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  disaster  program. 

In  Indiana  alone,  29  counties  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  April  3  tornadoes. 
On  April  4,  Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen,  Governor 
of  Indiana,  announced  that  769  Hoosiers 
were  known  Injured  and  41  knowp  dead 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  disaster.  April 
9  information  indicated  that  some  3,000 
homes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tornado 
in  Indiana.  Early  estimates  indicate  that 
damage  costs  in  Indiana  nm  between 
$70  and  $100  million. 

Present  law  contains  provisions  which 
offer  assistance  to  communities  and  in- 
dividuals in  a  variety  of  forms.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  more  aid  is  needed  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  disaster-related 
expenses  and  needs  of  adversely  affected 
individuals  and  families  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those  of  April  3.  Many 
of  the  disaster  victims  do  not  quEilify 
for  full  or  adequate  compensation  for 
their  losses  as  presented  In  assistance 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
or  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  un- 
der the  present  disaster  relief  law.  These 
persons  are  of  particular  concern  to  me 
as  they  attempt  to  recover  their  losses. 
They  can  be  helped  If  we  vote  to  make 
the  appropriate  adjustments  In  the  pres- 
ent law  by  approving  the  measure  before 
us. 

We  need  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Presldwit  to  approve  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Individuals  and 
families  In  meeting  extraordinary  dis- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

M:.  YOUNG  of  Illhiols.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■ 
I  was  excused  from  attendance  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
March  13.  1974.  and  Thursday,  March 
14,  1D74.  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a^ 
speaking  engagement  in  CJhlcago  on  the 
subject  of  pending  legislation  in  the  Con- 
cress  affecting  the  securities  industry-. 

Bccp.use  of  this  absence,  I  missed  cer- 
tain rollcall  votes,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  recorded  on  the  Issues  Involved. 

Lly  vote  on  rollcall  No.  81  would  have 
been  "yea." 

My  vote  on  rcllcall  No.  82  would  have 
been  "yea." 

My  vote  on  rollcall  No.  84  would  have 
been  "no." 

My  vote  on  rollcall  No.  85  would  have 
been  "no." 

My  vote  on  rollcall  No.  86  would  have 
been  "yea." 

My  vote  on  rollcall  No.  87  would  ha%  e 
been  "yea." 

My  vote  on  rcllcall  No.  89  would  have 
been  "yea." 

I  v.ould  like  to  comment  to  explain 
my  votes  on  rollcall  Nos.  84,  85,  86,  and 
87,  pertaining  to  the  death  penalty  for 
hijacking.  As  a  general  principle,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  sup- 
port legislation  providing  for  a  death 
penalty  in  ceitatn  specific  types  of 
Climes  under  specific  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  spells  out 
with  particularity  the  circimistances  of 
a  type  of  crime  which  will  meet  the  con- 
stitutional standards  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Furman 
against  State  of  Georgia.  There  Is 
presently  pending  In  the  Congress  gen- 
eral legislation  on  the  criminal  code 
which  will  provide  another  opportunity  to 
properly  spell  out  the  conditions  under 
which  the  death  penalty  should  be  Im- 
posed for  specified  types  of  crimes  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  meet  the  con- 
stitutional objections  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  prior  to  Furman  against  State 
of  Georgia. 


REVIEW    OP    THE    SCRAP    EXPORT 
SITUATION 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi)  Is  recognlzcd  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSI^I.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  late  January  1973,  following  4  months 
of  continually  rising  scrap  prices,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  and  foimdry  In- 
dustries met  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment    of     Commerce.     The     industry 


representatives  stated  that  the  steel  and 
foundry  Industries  would  need  a  record 
41.5  million  tons  of  purchased  ferrous 
scrap  in  1973. 

In  the  meantime,  leaders  of  the  do- 
mestic scrap  industrj'  were  openlj*  pro- 
jecting scrap  exports  for  the  first  half 
of  1973  at  an  annual  level  of  12  million 
tons.  This  would  require  total  delivery 
of  53.5  million  tons  to  both  domestic  and 
o.p^rt  markets  by  the  scrap  industry — 
an  UTiprecedented  tonnage  in  light  of 
•crcrt  history. 

D?livcries  at  annual  rates  of  46  million 
'tons  in  1969  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1970,  created  chaotic  sliort  supply  condi- 
lions  and  inflationary  prices. 

By  1973.  the  United  States  was  the 
only  industrialized  Nation  in  the  free 
V,  orld  permitting  the  uncontrolled  export 
ot  ferrous  scrap  in  substantial  quantities. 

The  steej  and  foundry  industrj'  repre- 
sentatives asked  that .  Commerce  limit 
exports  of  ferrous  scrap  in  1973  to  7  mil- 
lion tons.  This  compared  to  7.38  million 
tons  exported  in  1972,  and  with  an  an- 
nual average  over  the  past  10  years  of 
7.1  million  tons. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  took  no 
action  on  the  steel  and  foundry  indus- 
tries' request,  and  by  the  end  of  April, 
1973.  combined  deliveries  of  domestic 
purchases  and  exports  reached  17.973,000 
tons — an  annual  rate  of  53.9  million  tons. 

On  May  8.  1973.  more  than  3  months 
after  the  steel  and  foimdry  industries' 
warning  of  impending  trouble.  Secretary 
Dent  stated  that  he  was  "extremely  con- 
cerned" about  recent  price  increases  in 
ferrous  scrap.  Stating  that  Commerce 
lacked  "up-to-date  information  on  fer- 
rous scrap,"  the  Secretary  announced 
that  a  reporting  procedure  was  being 
instituted.  Under  this  program,  exporters 
were  requiied  to  report  immediately  to 
Commerce  all  orders  accepted  for  500 
tons  or  more. 

On  July  2,  1973,  Secretary  Dent  an- 
rounced:  "I  have  determined  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  have  been  met  for  tttis  com- 
modity (scrap)",  whereupon  a  program 
of  month-by-month  licensing  of  scrap 
exports  was  instituted. 

It  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  sharp 
scrap  export  restrictions  would  be  forth- 
coming. Such  was  not  the  case.  Scrap 
ex-ports  continued  almost  unrestricted. 

Exports  of  ferrous  scrap  for  the  first 
2  months  imder  the  program,  July 
and  August,  totaled  2,531,000  tons. 
Compare  this  to  the  exports  for  the  last 
2  months  prior  to  licensing.  May  and 
June,  which  totaled  2,274.000  tons.  In 
effect.  Commerce  monitored  the  scrap 
situation  to  the  brink  of  disaster,  then 
instituted  "controls"  which  stabilized 
exports  at  an  even  higher  rate  tlian 
existed  prior  to  licensing. 

By  year»end,  11,257.000  tons  of  scrap 
had  been  shipped  into  export,  with  an 
estimated  600.000  tons  licensed  for  ex- 
port but  not  siiipped  because  vessels  were 
not  available.  The  Department  of  Com- 
nieir?  later  acknowledged.  Informally, 
that  the  liceiised  carryover  Into  1974 
v.ould  probably  exceed  1,000,000  terns. 

The  effect  of  these  actions,  or  Inac- 
tions, on  the  domestic  price  of  scrap  has 
bL-?n  c '..sastrous.  By  April  1,  1974,  scrap 
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was  selling  at  $170  per  ton— more  than 
triple  the  prevailing  price  at  the  close 
of  1972. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  1973,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  its 
licensing  plans  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974—2.1  million  tons,  thus  assuring  a 
continued  flow  of  scrap  exports  at  an 
unprecedented  level.  Then,  in  Febmary 
1974.  Commerce  announced  it  was  also 
setting  a  limit  of  2.1  million  tons  of  ex- 
port for  the  .second  quarter  of  1974. 

Meanwhile,  current  domestic  produc- 
tion of  automobiles — a  major  source  of 
prompt  industrial  scrap — is  down  con- 
siderably. Most  of  the  readily  available 
obsolete  scrap  has  already  been  gathered. 
The  combined  effect  of  these  two  forces 
is  beginning  to  cause  near  panic  among 
ferrous  scrap  metal  consumers  depend- 
ent on  the  raw  material. 

Scrap  users,  still  pleading  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  export  of  scrap,  are  now 
bracing  themselves  for  a  new  wave  of 
finished  steel  imports  competing  in  the 
U.S.  market  which  will  have  been  made 
from  the  raw  materials  the  domestic 
manufacturers  will  not  have  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  situation 
has  worsened  to  the  point  where  we  must 
act.  I  am  deeply  concerned  not  only  over 
the  loss  of  jobs  tiiat  may  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  production  curtailment  due  to 
lack  of  scrap,  but  also  over  tUe  severe 
Inflationary  impact  resulting  from  raw 
material  costs  which  have  more  than 
tripled  over  the  last  year.  For  tlUs  rea- 
son. I  have  introduced  legislation  calUng 
for  the  temporary  cessation  of  scrap  ex- 
ports for  180  days. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  PRO- 
POSES KEY  MEASURES  TO  PRO- 
TECT OUR  CITIZENS  AGAINST 
THE  SPIRALING  CRIME  RATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  2 
of  year  before  last,  a  4-year-old  little 
girl  went  out  to  play  in  the  yard  of  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles  County.  She  was" an 
innocent  chUd,  full  of  love  and  promise 
and  expectation,  and  her  parents  were 
hard-working  citizens  with  no  enemies  in 
the  world. 

Neither  she  nor  her  mother,  who  was 
watching  her  play  from  the  kitchen 
window,  noticed  a  yellow  1966  Chevrolet 
carrying  three  men  roll  up  the  street 
and  pause  while  a  man  in  the  back  seat 
took  aim  with  a  shotgun  at  the  little 
girl.  Then  there  was  a  thunderous  ex- 
plosion as  the  shotgun  drove  42  pellets 
into  the  litUe  giils  body.  Spattered  with 
blood,  she  died  a  few  moments  later  in 
her  sobbing  mothers  arms.  This  4-year- 
old  child  was  dead. 

Witness  identification  aided  the  police 
to  arrest  the  three  men.  The  prime  sus- 
pect had  been  previously— I  repeat,  pre- 
viously—arrested for  attempted  murder, 
and  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and 
robbery,  and  burglary,  and  arson,  and 
narcotics  possession.  The  motive  this 
time?  Just  "for  the  thrill  of  it,"  accord- 
ing to  the  news  storj-. 


This  is  but  one  incident  of  sensele.ss 
crime,  but  it  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again  during  recent  yeans — from 
one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other.  And 
the  human  tragedy  associated  with  the.se 
incidents  can  never  be  expressed  in 
words.  Lives  are  lost,  property  destroyed 
or  stolen,  hopes  dashed,  happiness 
blotted  out.  Yet  crime  continues  to 
.•spiral  upwardly,  leaving  in  its  wake  mil- 
lions of  victims  every  year. 

Our  daily  n(?vvspapers  and  broudca'^ts 
are  full  of  the  more  sen.sational  crimes: 
kidnapings,  terrorist  killings,  bombings, 
hijackings.  But,  these  sensational  crimes 
are  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  vast 
crime  rampant  In  our  land. 

The  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  pulls 
off  an  armed,  daylight  robbery  of  a  Cali- 
fornia bank  last  week.  That  attracted 
nationwide  attention,  as  did  its  purported 
kidnaping  of  Patty  Hearst.  But.  how 
many  more  bank  robberies  and  attendant 
threats  on  life  went  unnoticed  that  same 
day  except  in  their  respective  hometown 
newspapers? 

A  hijacker  kills  an  airport  guard,  then 
a  pilot,  then  himself  last  month  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  trajedy.  What  we  will  never 
know  is  how  tnany  other  hijackings  and 
tragedies  there  would  have  been  had  we 
not  tightened  airport  security  and  re- 
quired carry-on  baggage  checks,  deter- 
rents which  work. 

Sunday  before  last  a  bomb  blast  rocked 
a  foreign  consulate  In  Los  Angeles,  heav- 
ily damaging  it  and  bringing  to  our  mind 
once  again  the  senseless  rash  of  bomb- 
ings which  occurred  across  the  Nation 
several  years  ago. 

A  mass  murder  trial  in  Houston  has 
revealed  countless  horror  stories  of  tor- 
ture and  slaylngs.  A  similar  episode  in 
California  several  years  ago  disclosed  the 
murder  of  over  20  migrant  laborers. 
These  both  received  national  press  at- 
tention. But,  how  many  other  murder 
trials  go  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of 
us?  Most. 

And.  things  seem  to  be  getting  even 
worse:  We  have  been  told  during  the  past 
several  weeks  that  there  is  an  even  great- 
er threat  from  terrorists  than  we  had 
ever  thought  possible.  I  speak  of  the  po- 
tential construction  and  threat  of  use  of 
an  actual  atomic  bomb,  using  nuclear 
materials  stolen  from  domestic  transport 
shipments.  It  has  not  happened  yet.  but  it 
may,  and  the  potential  for  blackmail  of 
the  entire  Nation  would  be  Inconceivable 
if  It  does.  And,  parenthetically,  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  such  extensive  news 
exposure  of  the  possibility  invites  its 
actual  occurrence. 

Against  this  background,  let  me  discuss 
for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon  the 
nature  of  crime  in  America  today,  its 
causes,  and  some  potential  means  of 
tightening  control  over  it. 
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THE    REAL    CRIME    RATE    IS    HIGHER    THAN 
PRFn^IOUSLY    REPORTED 

A  Startling  report — released  on  April 
14  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration— LEAA— shows  crime  in 
the  Nation's  five  largest  cities  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  police  statistics  had 
indicated.  LEAA  Ls  an  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  headed  by  the 
very  able  and  articulate  Administrator, 
Donald  E.  SantareUl. 


Tlie  survey  disclosed  a  crime  rate  five 
times  as  high  as  police  flgiires  in  Phila- 
delphia; almost  three  times  as  high  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles;  and 
slightly  more  than  twice  as  high  In  New 
York  City. 

A  previou.'^ly  rclea.sed  LEAA  study  had 
shown  that  crime  was  twice  as  high  as 
reported  in  Atlanta.  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land. Newark,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Denver 
and  Portland.  Orej. 

The  new  study,  which  was  actuallv 
conducted  jointly  by  LEAA  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  shows  that  68  out 
of  every  1,000  Detroit  residents  are  like- 
ly to  be  victims  of  serious — I  repeat,  se- 
rious— crime  during  their  lifetimes.  Tlie 
rates  are  63  per  1.000  in  Philadelphia.  56 
per  1.000  for  Chicago,  53  per  1,000  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  36  per  1.000  for  New  York 
City. 

Why  the  staggering  dissimilarities  be- 
tween police  records  and  the  study's  find- 
ings? An  attempt  on  the  part  of  police 
and  city  hall  to  suppress  the  true  extent 
of  crime?  No.  not  at  all.  Perhaps,  the  real 
answer- as  shown  by  this  new  study- 
is  even  more  troubling  than  a  failure  to 
disclose  iniormatlon  would  have  been. 
How  so?  Because,  according  to  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator Santarelli,  when  the  report 
was  released: 

The  crime  survey  results  demonstrate  that 
In  an  astounding  number  of  Instances  Amer- 
icans simply  do  not  think  it  is  worthwhile 
to  report  to  public  authorities  that  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  criminal  acts. 


The  Administrator  went  on  to  add  that 
the  results  of  the  study  carry  "a  strong 
message  of  public  apathy  toward  Its 
criminal  justice  institutions,  bordering 
on  contempt." 

What  Is  particularly  disturbing  about 
the  survey  is  that  34  percent  of  those  in- 
terviewed who  had  been  the  unreported 
victims  of  crimes — principally  rape,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  or  assault— had  not  re- 
ported the  incidents  to  the  police  becaa^e 
they  felt  "nothing  could  be  done."  while 
many  others  were  afraid  of  reprisals 
against  them  if  they  did. 

Why  is  this  so  disturbing?  The  bulwark 
against  crime  in  all  societies  has  always 
been  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
stop  it.  When  that  determination  Is  lost 
or  substantially  weakened,  all  society  is 
the  victim,  for  as  has  been  said,  "All  that 
is  needed  for  evil  to  triumph  is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing." 

If  we  have  indeed  reached  the  point 
where  that  determination  has  been  lost, 
we  are  in  dire  straits,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  have.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  moving — all  too  rapidly— in  that  di- 
rection, and  that,  unless  we  act  immedi- 
ately and  decisively  to  insure  the  re- 
vitalization  of  those  measures  which  will 
restore  confidence  among  the  people  that 
v.e  can  control  crime  and  punish  crim- 
inals, then  we  will  have  crossed  the  line. 

WHAT     HEAILY     IS     HAPPENING? 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  reason  for  what 
is  happening.  It  is,  essentially,  borne  out 
of  a  fru.stration — among  individuals  and 
among  our  society  as  a  whole — that  the 
criminals  have  the  upper  hand  the.se 
days,  and  that  the  interests  of  society  are 
being  subsumed  to  those  of  the  criminals. 
And,  this  frustration  is  not  without  much 
foundation  in  fact. 
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I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  protection  of 
individual  rights.  The  Constitution,  in 
which  I  believe  most  strongly,  is  only  as 
eilective  as  the  protections  it  affords  to 
the  individual  and  the  institutional  de- 
vices it  sets  into  motion  for  the  society. 
My  proposals  today  are  not  a  call  for  an 
abandonment  of  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  stand  accused  of  the 
commission  of  crimes,  and  should  never 
be  so  construed.  I  think  the  work  I  iiave 
done  in  such  areas  as  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy reflects  my  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  against  unwar- 
ranted inti"usions  of  government  into  his 
life,  liberty,  property,  or  state  of  mind — 
a  conomitment  buttre.ssed  by  action. 

But,  the  lights  of  an  individual  have 
always  been  balanced  with  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  others. 
This  is  what  democratic  and  republican 
forms  of  government  are  all  about.  This 
is  what  some  of  the  great,  principal 
worlxS  of  John  Locke  and  Edmund  Burke 
teach  us — that  these  must  be  a  balancing 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  with  the 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole.  To  go  too 
far  in  either  direction  is  to  invite  the  col- 
lapse of  society — into  anarchy  on  one 
hand,  or  into  totalitarianism  or  authori- 
tarianism on  the  other.  Tliey  key  is  bal- 
ance. I  am  one  who  believes  tiiat  we  have 
during  the  past  years  come  dangerously 
close  to  so  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
recused  as  to  endanger  the  society  itself. 

Tliere  is  much  concern  about  the  ac- 
cused, but  where  is  the  concern  we 
should  liave  also  about  the  victim?  Every- 
one has  a  desire  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  accused,  but  where  is  there  an  ade- 
quate desire  to  protect  tlig^  rights  of 
those  who  stand  threatened  by  the  ac- 
cused's present  or  future  acts? 

What,  if  anything,  under  our  present 
system  of  criminal  justice,  will  happen  to 
the  murderers  amongst  us?  Like  Charles 
Manson?  He  is  just  serving  time.  Like 
Richard.  Speck?  Just  serving  time.iLike 
Sirhan  Sirhan?  Just  serving  time/Like 
the  murderer  of  the  little  girl  ia  Los 
Angeles? 

The  answer  is  that  the  accused  will  b« 
given  higlily  motivated  and  sometimes 
liighly  paid  defense  attorneys.  These  de- 
fense attorneys  will  spend  weeks  picking 
a  jury,  demanding  venue  changes  because 
of  alleged  adverse  publicity,  excluding  re- 
liable and  probative  evidence — such  as 
the  murder  weapon  itself — if  police  failed 
to  meet  purely  technical  rules  of  search 
and  seizure  which  no  other  civUized 
country  has  adopted. 

There  may  be  a  circus  trial,  sometimes 
lasting  for  months.  And.  if  the  defense 
attorney  is  interested  in  building  his  own 
reputation,  we  often  see  imcalled  for 
courtroom  outbursts,  accusations  of  ju- 
dicial bias — especially  if  things  do  not 
seem  to  be  going  well  for  his  client,  and 
news  conferences  to  build  sympathy  for 
the  accused. 

If  despite  all  of  this  the  prosecution 
obtains  a  conviction,  there  will  probably 
be  endless  appeals  as  the  defendant  and 
his  counsel  purport  to  discover  new,  pre- 
viously unseen  "constitutional  rights"  far 
beyond  what  the  Pramers  had  in  mind 
and  that  were  not  a  part  of  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  law  for  the  hundreds 


of  years  which  preceded  the  crinae  and 
apprehension  of  the  accused. 

And,  if  all  appeals,  briefs,  and  habeas 
corpus  claims  fail  and  if  the  convicted 
begins  to  serve  his  sentence,  one  should 
not  rest  too  comfortably.  For,  the  parole 
boards  can  now  release  a  prisoner,  in  al- 
most all  States,  after  that  prisoner  has 
served  one-third  of  his  term,  and  most 
life  terms  are  construed  as  20  year 
terms — nicaning  murderers  given  liie 
sentences  can  be  eligible  for  parole  after 
6  '.!  years. 

To  Tvhat  does  all  this  add  up?  It  add> 
up  to  a  soaring  crime  rate,  for  deterrents 
to  crime— including  the  all  important  one 
of  keeping  offenders  behind  bars — have 
been  deeply  eroded. 

Diulng  Llie  10-year  period,  1060  to  1970. 
our  population  increased  by  13  percent, 
but  f:crious  crimes  increased  by  148  per- 
cent— a  jump  over  11  times  greater  than 
tlie  population  increase. 

This  was  also  the  period  when  tlie 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— our  own — was  accompanied  by 
great  waves  of  shoplifting,  drug  abase, 
and  delinquency  in  the  most  prosperous 
areas — the  submbs — a  fact  that  shatters 
the  simplistic  notion  that  poverty  breeds 
crime.  Lack  of  moral  and  ethical  values 
and  lack  of  deterrents  breed  crime,  not 
poverty. 

THE     ROI.C     OF     VALUES 

For  many  people,  respect  for  The  Ten 
Commandments  on  one  hand  and  a  fear 
of  God  on  the  other  is  suflBcient  to  dis- 
courage the  commission  of  criminal  acts. 
But  for  those  who  have  no  such  respect 
or  fear,  society  has,  since  earliest  times, 
instituted  measures  to  insure  its  own  pro- 
tection. We  know  these  measures  as  laws. 

The  genesis  of  man's  law  rests  within  a 
society's  collective  determination  to  es- 
tablish enforceable  standards  below 
which  personal  acts  will  be  subject  to 
reprimand  by  generally-  known  proce- 
dures and  penalties.  In  this  sense.  The 
Law — and  laws  which  emanate  from  it — 
have  a  classical  and  primary  role  of  serv- 
ing as  inducers  of  ethieal  values.  If  a 
member  of  a  society  meets  adequately 
the  standards  set  by  law,  he  is  regarded 
as  acceptable  to  the  community;  if  he 
more  than  adequately  meets  those  stand- 
ards, he  is  often  held  in  esteem.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  member  of  that  society 
inadequately  meets  the  standards  and  is 
perceived  as  having  so  failed,  he  is 
judged,  reprimanded  or  punished,  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  encouraged 
to  thereafter  meet  the  standard. 

This  vital  role  of  the  law  as  an  inducer 
of  ethical  values  or  as  a  baseline  below 
which  conduct  is  not  allowed  is  one  sus- 
ceptible to  obscurity  during  periods  of 
philosoplncal  relativism.  How  can  stand- 
ards be  met,  when  they  cannot  be  clearly 
known?  How  can  punishment  be  meted 
out  when  avoidance  can  arise  by  gener- 
ating confusion  as  to  the  standard?  How 
can  young  people  comprehend  the  impor- 
tance of  the  immutable,  transcendent 
character  of  law  when  they  are  taught 
that  all  is  relative? 

It  is  of  little  wonder  to  me  that  this 
role  of  the  law  has  been  obscured  in  our 
times  and  that  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  of  confusion  and 


chaos  which  arise  naturally  from  such 
relativism. 

A  certain  conclusion  ine\'itably  arises 
from  the  postulation  of  the  law  as  an  in- 
due er  of  ethical  values:  The  law  oupht 
not  to  be  weakened  to  reflect  a  low  com- 
mon denominator  of  human  conduct.  To 
do  fro.  weakens  even  further  tiie  stand- 
ards to  be  sought.  The  law  cannot  be 
taken  \o  be  merely  the  average  of  hu- 
ni.ui  leh  vior  or  merely  a  codification  oi 
exti<nt  sociiil  policy.  It  must,  ratlier,  be 
laknn  as  thut  level  of  standards  and  con- 
t.'::i  v.'hich  induces  behavior  to  improve 
in  C'.der  for  such  stauu'-.ias  and  conduct 
tj  be  met. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  today  v.  hat  ap- 
pear^j  to  be  an  ever-incressing  percent- 
age of  the  people  adrift  from  any  such 
slr.paj'rds.  The  breakdown  of  tlie  family, 
the  eicsion  of  traditional  religious  in- 
jluencc.  the  failure  of  mony  s-.hool  s;  s- 
.tt.ni.',  to  offer  a  coherent  value  scheme  to 
^Ll!c'.cnts  suspicious  of  relati\'ism  but 
',  Ithout  an  aJtornati^e — these  and  other 
f:<ctor.5  render  almost  self-evident  the 
gloomy  judgment  that  we,  as  a  nation 
and  a  people,  are  no  longer  producing  i; 
sufficient  number  of  citizens  with  a  code 
of  honor  and  grasp  of  duty  high  ard 
cle^r  enough  to  keep  the  crime  rate  down- 
There  is  an  inverse  ratio  between  de- 
clining standards  of  morality  and  the 
reed  for  external  motivation — law  and 
deterents.  If  a  man  does  what  is  ric  ht 
because  it  is  right,  he  needs  no  law  peer- 
ing over  his  shoulder.  If  a  man  does  wha; 
is  right  only  because  he  might  otlierwise 
l;e  caught,  he  needs  that  law  and  tho^e 
deterrents.  Or,  at  least  society  certainly 
needs  them. 

THE  ROLE  OF  DETERRENTS 

No  law  can  make  people  be  good:  You 
cannot  legislate  individual  morality.  But. 
law  can  make  being  lawless  so  costly  that 
an  individual  decides  the  gain  from  dis- 
honesty comes  at  a  price  too  high  to 
pay — or  to  risk  paying.  In  fact,  as  a 
segment  of  society  loses  interest  in  doing 
what  is  right  just  because  it  is  right,  it 
becomes  even  more  urgent  to  strengthen 
deterrents  and  sanctions.  For  example, 
if  the  killers  of  the  httle  girl  in  Los 
Angeles  knew  that  they  would  have  been 
executed  within  a  few  weeks  of  their 
crime,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  never 
killed  her.  Deterrents  may  be  of  little 
restraint  for  acts  committed  in  the  heat 
of  passion  or  violence,  but  statistics  do 
show  that  severe  penalties  are  sub- 
stantial deterrents  to  premeditated 
acts — kidnaping,  liijacking.  those  form.s 
of  murder  associated  with  premeditation, 
et  cetera.  Testimony  before  the  Hou^e  " 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  1972 
showed,  to  my  satisfaction,  tiiis  to  be 
true. 

Let  me  be  blunt:  A  major  rea.son  that 
crime  has  gone  up  11  times  faster  than 
population,  that  shoplifting  is  destroy- 
ing retail  business,  that  bus  drivers  no 
longer  cany  change,  that  drug  abuse  is 
leeching  away  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
high  school  students,  that  airline  pas- 
sengers face  daily  risk  of  hijacking,  that 
a  rape  occurs  every  15  minutes,  that  little 
girls  like  the  one  I  mentioned  in  Los 
Angelfes  are  not  safe  even  in  their  yards — 
is  that  just  when  we  need  more  effective 
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law  enforcement,  the  court«  ha^e  ren- 
dered It  less  powerful.  Just  when  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  certainty  of  sanc- 
tion, we  allow  it  to  be  weakened. 

WBAT  SBOULO  BB  DOMKT 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  restore  t?^ 
livt's  and  happlne.sK  of  those  who  have 
been  tiie  victims  of  crime.  Nothinp  we 
now  do  will  bring  those  who  lost  their 
lives  back  to  life,  nor  can  we  heal  the 
sc-irred  memories  of  the  living. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thousht 
to  what  Phoiild  bo — anc'  what  can  bo — 
done  to  restore  to  the  potential  victim  his 
constitutional  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  a  secure  chance  to  pursue 
happiness.  Some  of  these  measures  re- 
qnire  court  approval;  others  require 
enactment  by  the  legislature— at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  Mo.st  are  the 
practice  or  direction  of  reforms  already 
in  effect  or  motion  in  Enttland.  And  all, 
if  adopted,  would  Intensify  that  external 
sanction  so  desperately  needed  as  in- 
ternal morality  declines. 

CHAJTCE  n»  TIIE  APPIXLATF  PROCESS 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  NoiUi 
Carolina,  Sam  Ehvin,  Jr.,  regarded  as 
probably  the  leading  constitutional 
authority  in  the  Senate,  was  Recently 
quoted  as  saying  that  pref  ently  we  have 
a  system  wherein; 

The  State  court  Orst  tries  the  defeudiiit, 
and  then  the  defendant  tries  the  St»te  court 
In  the  post-convlctlon  procedxu-e.  He  can 
now,  under  some  recent  decWons  of  the  Fed- 
eral courte.  go  into  court  s  third  time  and 
try  his  law^'er. 

Every  system  of  law  must  have  finality, 
a  time  when  a  final  decl.sion  is  fixed,  un- 
less new,  substantive  evidence  is  discov- 
ered, of  course.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  we  can  more  adequately  attain 
that  finality. 

First,  we  can  adopt  an  appellate  pro- 
cedure modeled  after  the  British  system. 
In  the  United  States  one  can  appeal 
almost  endlessly  a  conviction,  for  one  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everytWng  to  gain. 
If  a  technicality  is  found  to  exist  or  a 
"new"  right  discovered,  the  felon  can  ob- 
tain a  new  trial  or,  in  many  cases,  even 
go  free.  There  is  simply  no  disincentive 
to  tlelng  up  the  appellate  courts  with  ap- 
peal after  appeal. 

This  is  not  true  in  Britteh  couii.';.  In 
those  courts  there  is  a  dLslncentlve  to 
endless  appeals;  the  felon  has  something 
to  lose. 

For  example,  under  our  .system.  If  a 
trial  judge  could  give  a  sentence  of  be- 
tween 1  and  10  years  for  an  offense  and 
he  gives  a  sentence  of  5  years,  and  if  the 
convicted  goes  up  on  appeal  to  contest 
the  severity  of  that  sentence,  he  has 
nothing  to  lose— he  cannot  get  from  the 
appellate  court  more  than  the  5  years 
and  he  might  get  much  less.  But,  under 
the  Brltl.sh  system,  if  he  takes  it  up  on 
r.ppcal,  that  appellate  court  can,  upon 
a  proper  finding,  give  him  the  full  sen- 
tence of  10  years,  becaa<:e  on  appeal  it 
considers  the  matter  anew. 

Giving  to  the  appellate  courts  an  ex- 
panded scope  of  review— almost  a  de 
novo  review— would  have  the  effect  of 
disconraging  frivolous  appeals.  And,  such 
p,  procedure  is  infinitely  preferable  to  try- 
mg  to  restTOcture  our  court  system  or 
to  devise  an  intermediate  court  between 


the  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  An  expanded  scope  of  review  Is 
highly  preferable  because  it  would  re- 
duce measurably  the  workload— the 
caseload — of  the  appellate  courts. 

Second,  we  should  require  tliat  most 
constitutional  objections  be  adjudicated 
by  the  appropriate  appeUate  court  when 
they  arise,  rather  than  at  the  conclusion 
ol  the  trial.  The  trial  court  could  go  into 
recess  on  the  particular  ca.se.  v.iih  the 
appellate  court  being  required  to  act  on 
the  particular  romtitr.tio'nfl  question 
witliin  a  short  time  period—  for  example, 
21  days.  Then,  upon  tha  i-csolutio7i  of 
that  appeal,  the  t.ial  court  coiilci  procord, 
as  appropriate. 

It  makes  littlo  s  lue  for  rn  appellate 
coiut  to  reverse  a  conviction  which  is 
years  old — often  3  or  more  years  old 
these  days— and  then  order  a  new 
trial  which  cannot  even  occur  until  af- 
ter the  pa.ssage  of  yet  still  another  vear 
or  more.  Witnesses  will  be  difficult  to  lo- 
cate, and  even  if  located,  their  memories 
will  be  foggy.  Evidence  may  al^o  be  diffi- 
cult to  locate.  And.  convicted  parties 
know  this,  and  that  is  often  an  impetus 
for  dragging  out  an  appeal  and  seeking 
endless  delays. 

•JTiird,  Inasmuch  as  perjury  or  outright 
lying  is  rampant  in  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions, we  should  require,  for  every  In- 
.stance  of  proved  perjury  in  hakeas  cni-r.m 
petitions,  a  mandatory  sentence,  to  be 
served  consecutive  to,  not  concurrent 
with,  the  given  .sentence  for  the  prin- 
cipal crime. 

Perjury  is  a  most  serious  crime,  one 
I  think  too  often  regarded  too  lightly 
It  is  aerious  because  It  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  pubUc  morality— the  necessity 
of  fcelUng  the  truth— and  at  the  vei-y 
heart  of  the  legal  system— the  necessity 
of  finding  truth  as  a  precondition  of  jus- 
tice itself. 
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The  constitutional  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  was  never  meant  by 
the  framers  to  be  expanded  by  Judicial 
decision  into  an  absolute  privilege  to  keep 
the  trial  Jury  totally  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  accused  had  refused  to  testify  or 
to  prechide  thereby  the  jurors  making 
common':enso  Inferences  from  this 
silence. 

m  everyday  life  If  one  Is  accused  of 
wrongdoing,  he  is  noi-mally  eager  to  ex- 
plain himself  and  to  rebut  accusations 
made  ftgainst  him.  Commonsense  natu- 
rally infers  that  the  man  who  prefers  to 
remain  .silent,  rather  than  defend  hirn- 
.self  and  his  rei)utat!on,  niphl  ha*  e 
something  to  hide. 

In  my  opinion,  both  the  pi-o^eeut  ir  and 
the  defense  counsel  ought  to  be  fr^^e  to 
comment  on  this  silence  and  u'-fe  imon 
the  Jtiry  their  interpretation  thereof  If 
there  is'  a  bora  fide  exn!anat:on  for 
."Hence,  let  the  contending  attomeyr  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  adversarial 
process,  argue  what  weight  the  jury 
should  give  to  the  silence.  Whv  must  we 
leave  common.sense  at  the  courtroom 
door  and  attemot  to  play  a  game  in  the 
court  that  people  in  reni  life  v.-ouJd  find 
to  be  artificial? 

This  proposed  change  in  procedure 
would  infringe  fri  no  way  upon  the  con- 
.stitutional  right  against  .self-incrimina- 


tion. It  would  simply  allow  the  Jury  to 
know  that  such  right  had  been  exercised 
by  the  accused  and  to  make  inferences 
therefrom,  after  attorneys  for  bith  s-dt-j 
debated  it,s  importance. 

IIT.Y   S-Tr'TIOK    PROCIHS 

In  r-.any  European  .sj'stcms  of  ju-ticc. 
the  juUsc  tal:es  a  rjorc  active  role  in  the 
selection  of  the  jury  than  he  does  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  evidence  to  iu- 
dicate  that  this  European  approach  re- 
.sult.s  in  more  biased  juries  than  ours.  We 
must  never  fqrget  that  in  our  system,  at- 
torneys are  motivated- both  prosecution 
and  defense— to  ^eek  jurors  that  are  a<; 
liascd  as  po.'^siLIo  toward  their  re.rcc- 
C-'.o  v;cT\T'.^ints. 

Th3  Europeaji  approach  also  avoids 
the  jurj'  selection  process  dragging  on 
!or  weeks  and  weeks,  as  in  the  Spock.s 
and  Jlanson  trials,  whiljc  ncw.spaper  pu?:- 
Ii"lty  on  the  case  endangers  p  fair  traJ. 
If  "justice  delayed  is  ju.stire  denied," 
then  our  present  juiT-celccticn  process 
comes  perilously  clo;:e  to  iiastitutionali/ed 
inju.sticc. 

Why  not  permit  the  trial  judge— who, 
by  definition  of  his  position  and  his  role 
in  the  proceedings,  is  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partlal- to  select  the  jurors? 

If  we  have  a  fear— among  the  bcn.h, 
bar.  or  public— that  this  selection  of  the 
jury  by  the  judge  might  be  too  radical  a 
departure  from  our  prior  judicial  proc- 
esses, then  we  should,  nonetheless,  move 
now — as  an  experimental  measure— (d 
allow  such  trial  Judge  selections  of  Jurtc- 
in  those  instances  where  the  prosecution 
r^nd  defense  consent  to  the  ase  of  su.-^h 
a  process. 

We  already  liave  such  defense  consent 
practices  with  respect  to  waiving  a  jvw 
trial,  allowing  the  Judge  himself  to  serve 
as  the  jury.  So  why  not  take  this  added 
step? 

I  think  jury  selection  by  a  judge  would 
be  more  and  more  acceptable  as  its 
merits  were  demonstrated. 

ITMIT    THT    tNDISCSrSIlNATK    TSE    OF 
CONTINTTANCKS 

From  the  lowest  traffic  court  to  tlie 
highest  criminal  trial  court,  wltncssej 
are  a2ha,st  at  the  price  In  time,  incon- 
venience, and  costs  which  they  must  pay 
to  get  a  chance  to  tell  their  story  in  court. 

In  mv  opinion,  both  prosecutor  and  de- 
fcn -e  c^imsel  should  be  required  to  noti<'y 
the  clerk  of  court  of  any  delay  they  v.il! 
cause  at  least  48  hours  in  advance,  i.i 
order  that  prospective  witnesses  ca;-;  t  j 
notified  in  advance  of  the  delay. 

This  is  a  real  problem.  Witnesses  liiu-^t 
take  OiT  from  work,  often  travel  grti.t 
distances— sometimes  at  expenses  whi;  ;i 
exceed  those  reimbursed  by  the  court'^, 
pnd  often  lo^e  a  day  or  more  of  pay.  It  iz 
an  infrincrmcnt  on  th;  Judicial  process 
when  tha^e  witnesses-,  after  such  hard- 
."hips  to  themselves,  crrivc  at  comt  oS.y 
to  find  that  the  fina  order  of  business  i.5 
a  moiijn  from  couiisel  for  a  continuiinre 
or  delay. 

Such  a  rc(i!iirenient,  as  I  liave  pro- 
posed, .shou'd  be  coupled  with  a  pc::a?ty, 
otherwLse  there  i.^  no  r?al  ."sanction.  Ti  ch 
a  penalty  might  be  to  require  the  couia- 
rel/party  seeking  the  continuance  or  de- 
laj-- if  no  prior  notification  had  heea 
given— to  pay  actual  dollar  damnp'>-  to 
the  witncssi'S  t-o  inconvenienced. 
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I  rush  to  add  that  my  proposal  would 
not  restrict  any  continuances  or  delays 
for  "just  cause,"  narrowly  defined  to  in- 
clude such  unforeseen  and  imavoidable 
emergencies  as  accident  or  sickness  and 
strictly  enforced  by  the  presiding  Judges. 

Frivolous  continuances  have  become 
ways  In  which  counsel  can  thumb  its 
nose  at  the  court  and  the  whole  Judicial 
process.  This  serves  no  one  any  good. 
They  should  be  stopped. 

GREATEE  USE  OP  NONUNANIMOUS  JURIES 

Most  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recognized, 
through  decisions  made  in  1972,  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  insist  on  unanimity 
on  trial  Juries.  To  allow  1  person  among 
6  or  12 — who  is  stubborn  or  eccentric — 
to  veto  the  responsible  Judgment  of  all 
other  Jurors  serving  with  him  Is  un- 
conscionable. The  Court  has  recognized 
this. 

Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  less  than  10 
States  have  permitted  the  use  of  non- 
unanimous  juries  to  date. 

Within  the  guidelines  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  States  should  permit  ju- 
ries to  convict  on  less  than  a  unanimous 
vote,  most  probably  allowing  convictions 
on  pluralities  of  no  less  than  10  for  a 
12-man  Jury.  Thus,  a  10  to  2  majority 
could  convict.  It  should  be  itoted,  for  the 
record,  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun,  in 
Apodaca  against  Oregon,  406  U.S.  404 
(1972),  inferred  that  a  9  to  3  majority 
might  be  permissible  but  anything  less 
than  that  probably  would  go  beyond  the 
pale. 

I  believe  we  would  see — if  such  non- 
unanimous  juries  were  more  widely  used 
among  the  States — a  greater  rate  of  con- 
viction of  genuinely  guilty  defendants 
than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

MUCH  TIGHTER  PENALTIES  NEEDED  AGAINST  THE 
USE  OF  FTHEAEMS  IN  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
CBIISES 

The  use  of  firearms  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  is  increasing  rapidly — much 
too  rapidly. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  the 
control  of  firearms — criminals  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  get  guns — most  know 
how  to  even  make  their  own  if  neces- 
sary— but  rather  in  cracking  down  on 
their  use  by  criminals.  I  am  committed 
to  such  a  course  of  action. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we 
can  get  a  handle  on  this  problem. 

First,  penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms 
during  the  commission  of  a  crime  should 
be  required  to  be  served  consecutive 
to — and  not  concurrent  with — the  prin- 
cipal crim"fe.  If  the  sentence  for  bank 
robbery  is  10  years  and  the  sentence 
for  the  use  of  a  firearm  during  the  bank 
robbery  is  5  years,  then  the  later  sen- 
tence should  be  required  to  be  served 
after  the  thne  for  the  principal  charge 
of  bank  robbery.  To  allow  concurrent 
service — time  running  on  both  convic- 
tions simultaneously — is  to  void  the 
sanction  altogether. 

Second,  the  execution  or  imposition  of 
any  term  of  imprisonment  arising  from 
the  use  of  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  should  not  be  able  to  be 
suspended  or  probation  of  the  felon 
granted.  Thus,  there  could  be  no  reduc- 


tion in  the  sentence  imposed  as  to  the 
felon  on  such  a  conviction. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3442,  to 
amend  18  U.S.C.  924(c)  to  require  these 
two  measures  with  respect  to  Federal 
crimes,  and  I  have  introduced  a  subse- 
quent measure,  H.R.  5283,  which  would 
permit  sentences  of  up  to  25  years  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  conviction  on 
the  oflfense  of  carrying  and  using  a  gun 
during  the  commission  of  a  felony  under 
the  Federal  code. 

RESTOaATION   OF  THE  DEATH   PENALTY 

I  believe  in — and  have  supported — the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain heinous  crimes. 

These  should  be  defined  to  include 
murder,  aggravated  kidnaping,  aggra- 
vated battery  to  a  minor  through  torture 
or  sadistic  abuse,  the  placing  of  a  live 
bomb  where  it  can  endanger  human  life, 
air  hijacking  in  which  anyone  dies  as  a 
result  thereof,  treason  suid  espionage. 

Until  we  reach  a  point  in  the  progress 
of  man  during  which  individual  men  are 
less  prone  to  violate  the  rights  of  life, 
limb,  or  property  of  their  fellow  men,  I 
believe  that  we  must  preserve  those  as- 
pects of  law  which  discourage  the  com- 
mission of  such  acts. 

Law,  to  me,  has  always  been  the  threa  d 
which  had  held  together  the  fabric  of 
society. 

I  am  a  libertarian  and  believe  strongly* 
that  we  are  each  responsible  for  our  ov/n 
acts — on  Earth  and  in  the  hereafter — 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  recogni- 
tion of  individual  responsibiUty  means 
everyone  shares  that  recognition.  Until 
such  time  that  all  do,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  law  and  its  deterrents  to 
protect  us  from  those  who  do  not. 

The  statistics  on  capital  punishment 
as  a  deterrent  to  murder  and  other  griev- 
ous crimes  are  frequently  misunderstood. 
It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  the  death 
penalty  is  no  deterrent  to  murder  and 
other  such  crimes.  Statistics.  I  admit,  do 
show  that  to  be  true  for  those  specific 
acts  which  are  committed  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  rage,  or,  violence.  If  a  person  is 
killed  in  a  fit  of  maddening  rage,  it  is 
only  in  the  rarest  of  circiunstances  that 
such  would  not  have  occurred  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  death  penalty. 

But,  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
Those  same  statistics  reflect  that  the 
death  penalty  does  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  commission  of  premediated,  will- 
ful acts. 

To  the  extent  that  the  death  penalty 
acts  as  a  deterrent,  it  should  be  reinsti- 
tuted. 

One  may  say  of  capital  punishment 
what  Winston  Churchill  noted  of  democ- 
racy: 

It  Is  the  "least  worst"  approach — here,  to 
deterrence. 

It  is  also  the  only  effective  way  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  from  the  Incorrigible 
killer. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  those 
who  argue  that  capital  punishment  is  a 
deterrent  do  suffer  from  one  fact-gather- 
ing handicap:  How  many  people  who 
would  have  committed  murder  but  were 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  capital  punish- 
ment go  around  admitting  It? 


What  will  motivate  tlie  man  who  has 
already  received  one  or  more  "life"  sen- 
tences for  murder — ^let  us  say  one  who 
has  escaped  and  is  at  large — from  kiUing 
again?  Or,  if  he  is  still  in  prison,  what 
penalty  without  capital  punishment  can 
restrain  him  from  kiUing  a  prison  guard? 
Only  the  death  penalty. 

I  do  not  say  that  capital  punishment 
will  deter  each  crime,  but  I  do  say  this; 
Life  sentences  most  certainly  will  not.  For 
once  a  man  has  received  one  life  sen- 
tence, there  is  nothing  more  society  can 
do  to  him.  This  means  that  no  matter 
what  crimes  he  subsequently  commits, 
there  will  be  no  additional  punishment. 

The  dichotomy  on  this  issue  is  clear 
to  me:  For  whom  does  one  have  the 
greater  concern:  The  victim  or  the  kill- 
er? I  thmk  the  greater  concern  should  be 
for  the  rights  of  the  intended  victim — 
the  right  to  live. 

On  March  13  1  supported  the  provision 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Anti-Hijacking 
Act  which  would  reimpose  capital  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  in  the  course  of 
a  hijacking  or  attempted  hijacking 
caused  the  death  of  a  person;  a  life  sen- 
tence would  be  optional.  But.  this  is  an 
important  step  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  the  reinstitution  of  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  Federal  crimes. 

GUARANTEEING    THE    RIGHT    TO    A    SPEEDY    TRIAL 

The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  is  guaran- 
ted  by  the  sixth  amendment  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  coming  thereto  through  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1776 
from  Magna  Carta  itself.  Because  the 
guarantee  is  one  of  th,.  most  basic  of 
rights  preserved  by  our  Constitution,  it  is 
one  of  those  fundamental  liberties  which 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment makes  applicable  to  the  States 
Nonetheless,  because  of  the  backlog  ol 
cases  and  the  jammed  court  calendars, 
it  is  a  right  being  Jeopardized. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  measure,  H.R 
4807,  the  proposed  Speedy  Trial  Act,  de- 
signed to  require  defendants  to  be 
brought  to  trial  within  60  days  from  the 
date  the  defendant  is  arrested  or  a  sum- 
mons is  Issued,  or  the  date  on  which  an 
information  or  indictment  is  filed  if 
earlier,  or  following  a  mistrial,  an  order 
for  a  new  trial,  or  an  appeal  or  collateral 
attack,  excluding  certain  understandable 
delays  necessary  to  realize  justice.  A  side 
benefit  from  the  recognition  that  this 
kind  of  requirement  is  needed  is  that  it 
vrill  also  prod  us  to  bolster  the  abihties  of 
the  courts  to  handle  cases  in  a  speedy 
fashion. 

This  bill  would  also  place  time  limits 
on  certain  pretrial  motions.  All  these  pro- 
visions would  be  encouragei  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  States  with  respect  to  their  own 
courts  too. 

EXP.^ND    THE    SCOPE    OF    THE    PERMLSSEBLE    USES 
OF    VOLUNTARY    STATEMENTS 

Under  the  present  Miranda  rule,  courts 
often  reverse  the  actual  conviction  of  an 
accused  person  because  the  police  failed 
to  warn  him,  or  warn  him  fully,  of  all  his 
rights  before  he  made  a  volimtary — I  re- 
peat, voluntary — confession.  Thus,  a  con- 
fession given  freely  and  without  any  co- 
ercion or  intimidation  by  the  arrested 
party  can  be  subsequently  thrown  out 
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by  the  courts — made  inadmissible — just 
because  the  •ocxised  was  not  Informed  of 
all  hl£  rights  tn  a  manner  prescribed  In 
the  Miranda  eaae. 

A  much  better  rule  would  be  that  all 
suspects  should  be  warned  of  their  rights, 
but  that  trial  Judges  would  be  permitted 
to  admit  otherwise  untainted  confessions 
when  the  failure  to  give  the  warnings 
was  truly  inadvertent  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  so,  and  the  confession  was 
volimtary,  uncoerced,  and  freely  given. 
Defendants  should  not  be  allowed,  upon 
the  subsequent  advice  of  defense  coun- 
sel, to  deny  the  truth  of  a  confession 
that  was  voluntarily  miide — not,  at  least, 
without  a  disclosure  of  that  to  the  Jurj'. 

The  Supreme  Court  has.  during  the 
past  several  years,  relaxed  the  require- 
ments of  the  Miranda  rule  to  the  degree 
that  confessions  made  voluntarily  by  a 
defendant,  even  in  those  instances  where 
he  was  not  fully  apprised  of  his  rights. 
can  be  used  to  impeach — that,  here, 
means  to  dispute,  disparage,  deny,  or 
contrtullct — the  subsequent,  Inconsistent 
testimony  of  the  defendant.  In  other 
words,  if  he  made  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion, then  changed  his  mind,  the  prose- 
cution Is  allowed  to  use  that  voluntary 
statement  to  Impeach  his  subsequent 
testimony.  This,  at  least,  gives  the  Jury 
knowledge  that  the  defendant  had  made 
inconsistent  statements. 

The  Court  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
change  in  policy,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

INCKEASE    THE    AII1CI.S&IB1LTTT    OF   EVISENCS 

"Tfut  exclusionary  rule  precludes  the 
prosecution  from  using  reliable,  proba- 
tive evideoce  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  search 
and  seizure  which  was  offensive  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  defendant. 
To  the  extent  that  evidence  is  gained  in 
deliberate  avoidance  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  against  unwarranted 
searches  and  seizures,  the  evidence 
should  be  excluded,  for  if  it  were  not  so 
excluded,  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties would  be  encouraged  thereby  to  act 
without  the  use  of  search  warrants — one 
of  the  iH-lncipal  guarantees  of  our  free- 
dom. But.  this  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue,  rather,  is  the  absurd  extent 
to  which  the  exclusionary  has  been 
broadened  by  court  interpretation,  far 
beyond  any  intent  among  the  Pramers. 

Examples?  Here  are  but  a  few.  illus- 
trating this  over  broadening  of  the  right : 

One  night  poUcc  officers  Tlslted  ttt«  apart- 
ment of  Donald  Patnten  and  George  Aeh. 
."strongly  suspecting  them  of  a  string  of  armed 
robberies.  When  the  officers  luiocked,  the  two 
threw  a  bag  containing  their  guns  onto  the 
tire  escape,  then  asked  the  police  In.  A  detec- 
tive watching  outside  saw  this,  retrieved  the 
guns,  and  arrested  the  two.  The  D.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  (1st  Clr.)  overturned  Palnten'8  ooo- 
vlctloQ  on  tb«  ground  that  the  guns  were 
illegally  obtained.  The  court's  reasoning  was 
that  the  officers  Intended  to  conduct.,  an 
Illegal  search,  and  this  Illegal  Intent  caused 
the  robbers  to  teas  their  guns  out  the  win- 
dow I  Dnder  this  rationale  <?),  the  guns 
should  have  been  excluded  at  trial. 

James  Beck  was  riding  his  bicycle  along  a 
road  In  Pboenla  ahortly  after  3:00  a.m.  on 
October  18,  1067,  when  a  Cadillac  pulled 
alongside  hUn  and  forced  hUn  off  the  road. 
Several    assailants    emerged    from    the    car. 


grabbed  Beck  ororund  the  neck  and  body, 
forced  him  Into  an  Irrigation  dltoh,  and 
robbed  blm  of  bis  watch,  wallet,  checkbook, 
money  and  keys.  The  victim  called  the  police 
and  an  emergency  bulletin  was  sent  out  on 
the  police  radio. 

At  3;  18  a.m.  the  Cadillac  was  seen  a!;d 
stopped  by  the  police.  The  defendants  were 
taken  into  custody  and  the  car  garaged. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  defendants 
were  arrested,  the  vehicle  was  searched  and 
the  stolen  Items  found.  But  the  court  held 
that  the  warrantless  search-  of  the  auto  was 
not  Justified  and  reversed  the  cmvicilon! 
[State  V.  Madden,  465  P.  2d  363  f  Aug.  1<J70| .] 

A  woman  who  lived  alone  was  awakened  in 
her  bedroom  by  the  defendant,  who  threat- 
ened her  with  a  l:nlfo,  robbed  her,  and  raped 
her  while  she  was  forced  to  lie  on  her 
stomach  with  a  pillow  over  her  iioad.  With 
the  Bid  of  a  night  light  she  saw  the  knlfV 
and  tHao  noticed  that  the  defendant  wa.s 
wearing  leather  boots.  As  soon  as  he  left,  she 
called  the  police.  They  searched  the  area  and 
found  boot  tracks  outside  her  house.  They 
traced  the  tracks  to  the  vicinity  of  defend- 
ant's bouse.  After  knocking  and  entering. 
the  officers  observed  defendaxit  standing  with 
his  boots  on.  He  was  questioned  and  told  to 
go  outside  and  place  his  boots  in  the  tracks. 
Later,  the  boots  were  conAscated  and  defend- 
ant taken  before  a  magistrate.  One  of  the 
officers  returned  to  his  house,  conducted  a 
warrantless  search  and  found  the  knife  used 
in  the  rape.  But  defendant's  rape  conviction 
was  reversed  with  the  court  holding  that  the 
arrest  and  search,  without  a  warrant,  were 
Illegal.  (Woods  v.  State,  466  S.W.  2d  741 
(Texas  1971).] 

In  every  case — and  many,  many  others 
I  could  cite  if  there  were  time  this  after- 
noon— reliable,  probative  evidence  is  ex- 
cluded, to  "punish"  the  police  for  their 
errors.  But,  since  manifestly  guilty  per- 
sons are  let  loose  to  seek  other  victims, 
the  only  one  punished  is  the  potential 
victims  Oft  crime.  Of  the  logic  of  such 
a  practice,  John  Henry  Wigmore,  the 
leading  authority  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
observed  by  way  of  parable: 

Titus,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
crime;  Flavlus,  you  have  confessedly  violated 
the  Constitution.  Titus  ought  to  suffer  Im- 
prisonment for  crime,  and  Plavtus  for  con- 
tempt. But  no!  We  shall  let  you  both  go 
free.  We  shall  do  so  by  reversing  Titus'  con- 
viction. This  Is  our  way  of  teaching  people 
like  navitia  to  behave,  and  of  teaching  peo- 
ple Uke  Tltxis  to  behave,  and  incklentally  of 
securing  respect  for  the  Constitution.  Our 
way  of  upholdliig  the  Consututlon  is  not  to 
strike  at  the  man  who  breaks  It.  but  to  let 
off  somebody  else  who  broke  something  else. 

Of  such  an  exclusionary  rule  prac- 
tice, the  Exclusionary  Rule  Task  Force 
Committee  Report  of  the  California 
Conference  on  the  Judiciary  declared : 

The  basic  premise  of  modem  theories  of 
Justice  la  that  a  man's  guUt  or  innocence 
should  be  decided  by  weighing  the  evidence; 
that  if  all  evidence  Is  produced  in  court,  it 
can  be  rationally  weighed,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  coiirt  will  come  as  close  to  the  truth 
as  Is  humanly  possible.  The  exclusionary  rule 
runs  counter  to  this  basic  premise;  a  crimi- 
nal, who  aaay  have  committed  a  terrible 
crime  and  Is  a  danger  to  the  public  is  now 
released,  not  because  he  Is  innocent,  but  be- 
cause long  after  the  arrest,  a  court  disagrees 
with  ttM  p«*oe  officer  and  the  trial  Judge  on 
tbe  manner  In  which  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  conviction  was  obtained. 

The  practical  basis  for  the  rigid  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  that  it  is  supposed  to 


deter  police  abuse  in  search  and  seizure. 
We  now  know  that  this  assumption  Is 
highly  qoestlonable.  This  rule  should  b<? 
changed,  and  It  should  be  applied  only 
to  willful,  flagrant,  and  substantive  vio- 
lations of  search  and  s^eizure  rights. 

Another  suggestion — one  which  I 
think  at  least  worthy  of  careful  exam- 
ination— has  been  to  abolish  the  rule  al- 
together, allowing  its  replacement  with 
fivil  remedies  for  breaches  of  the  pro- 
tection against  unwarranted  searches 
and  seizures.  By  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies, those  who  wpre  the  siibJects  of  un- 
warranted searcljes  and  seizures  would 
have  a  civil  remedy  to  obtain  monetary 
damages  from  those  who  committed 
.such  violations  of  rights  or  their  em- 
ployers. 

A   COMMTrMEMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  today 
about  injustices.  So  often,  when  the 
rights  of  an  individual  are  infringed 
upon,  we  hear  those  claims  of  Injustices. 
I  cannot  argue  with-  those  assertions 
when  rights  have  indeed  been  violated. 

But.  there  Is  another  point  which  Is 
too  often  overlooked.  The  greatest  in- 
justice of  all  is  the  way  In  which  so- 
ciety has  been  made  the  victim  of  ram- 
pantly spiraling  crime.  Our  rights,  as 
individuals  and  u  a  society,  are  grossly 
violated  when  lawlessness  reigns,  and  we 
ai-e  neigh  on  close  to  that  twint  today. 

We  owe  It  to  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  the  freedom  which  is  but- 
tressed by  those  rights  to  take  measures 
to  protect  our  people  against  crime. 

I  am  committed  to  this  task. 


THE  PROJECT  OF  STUDENTS  OP 
NORTH  POCONO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
IN    MOSCOW,  PA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ii«:Dade)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  my  congressional 
district  an  out^andlng  commtmity.  Mos- 
cow. Pa.  The<t)orough  of  Moscow  has  a 
history  tied  to  "the  currents  of  Imperial 
Russia.  According  to  one  source,  Moscow 
and  the  surrounding  area  was  the  site  of 
a  settlement  for  the  Rev.  Peter  Rupert, 
a  Lutheran  minister,  and  many  of  the 
other  members  of  his  religious  commu- 
nity. The  Reverend  Rupert  abd  his  co- 
religionists were  forced  from  their  native 
capital  of  Moscow,  Russia,  at  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  Invasions.  He  bought  a 
large  area  of  land  from  Henry  Drinker, 
and  in  1826  nsuned  the  area  of  his  set- 
tlement Moscow,  In  honor  of  his  native 
capital,  Moscow,  Russia.  Later  Rev.  Ru- 
pert sold  his  adjoining  land  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Iron  ft  Coal  Co.,  in  1850.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  one  settler  asked 
the  reverend  what  to  name  their  settle- 
ment, to  which  he  replied: 

It  Is  colder  than  Siberia — we  will  call  the 
place  something  if  only  alter  M«)6cow,  where 
the  great  bell  is. 

The  bell  referred  to  here  is  the  Crar 
Kolokol  or  'king  of  bells"  which  is  found 
within  the  Kremlin  wall  laear  the  Bell 
Tower  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  bell  was 
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forged  around  1735,  but  has  tolled  very 
litUe  In  the  past  two  centuries  due  to  an 
extremely  laj'ge  crack,  greater  even  than 
that  in  the  IJberty  Ben  in  Phflade!i*la, 
Pa. 

The  students  of  North  Pocono  High 
School  In  Moscow,  Pa.,  have  devised  a 
most  remarkable  project  for  this  year. 
Five  students.  Mary  Beth  Novak,  Lynn 
Famham.  Janice  Hailock,  Robert  Jones, 
and  Mark  Kopcza,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Walter  Melnikoff,  are  visitin'g  Moscow  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  in  their  pos- 
session a  proclamation  drafted  by  Joseph 
A.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  North 
Pocono  High  School  Social  Studies  De- 
partment, to  be  giveii  to  the  first  school 
in  Moscow,  in  the  Soviet  tJnion,  which 
they  visit.  The  proclp.rr.a'tion  read?  as 
follows : 

Wherees,  on  the  11*h  d.ay  nf  .^urll,  AD., 
1974,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  on  be- 
half Of  the  citizenry  and  students  of  tlie 
borough  of  Moscow.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  United  States  of  America,  con- 
taining the  following,  to  ult: 

"That  we,  tlie  populace  of  the  bc>iough 
aforesaid  do  publicly  proclaim  o.-r  jnoet 
heai^elt  and  cordial  greetings  and  .-ialuta- 
tlons  unto  the  city  of  Wosco*.  Riissiau  So- 
viet Federated  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
honorable  people  thereof;  and  that  we  en- 
trust five  youthii  eagerly  deairing  to  perceive 
the  warmth  of  the  iriliabitauts  thereof  and 
to  reciprocate  couaumaie  friendahlps  with 
the  express  hope  of  the  mutual  benefacUons 
of  the  people  of  the  borough  and  city  afore- 
mentioned. 

"And  It  Is  in  ke oping  with  this  resolve, 
that  we  the  people  of  the  borough  aXore- 
salb.  the  namesake  of  iloscow,  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Sociali*t  BcpubUcs.  do  hereby  offer 
gracious  Invitation  to  tUe  you;h  ol  liie  city 
thereof,  to  vUlt  our  borou^u  aforemeu- 
tloned." 

This  Is  a  fine,  a  splendid,  thinj  which 
these  students  are  doins.  and  it  must 
warm  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  to  observe 
the  warm  feelings  expressed  in  tlie.proc- 
lamation  they  bear  with  them.  I  com- 
mend these  students,  tlie  people  of  Mos- 
cow, Pa.,  and  all  the  students  of  North 
Pocono  High  School  for  this  most  im- 
aginative exercise  of  friendship  toward 
the  students  of  their  sister  city  in  the 
Soviet  Unica.  I  know  that  all  of  you,  my 
colleagues,  would  wish  to  join  me  in  of- 
fering these  congratulations.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  Mr.  Donald  Pellick,  a  teacher 
at  North  Pocono  High  School,  for  call- 
ing this  to  my  attention,  so  that  I  might 
Inform  the  Members  ol  Uie  House  ol 
Representatives. 


SOARING  FCX5D  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hxck- 
UR)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  in  my  district  diu'lng 
Easter  recesa.  I  conducted  a  day-Ion^ 
public  hearing  on  soaiingr  food  costs  and 
their  effects  on  the  lives  ot  the  pe(H>le  in 
the  lOth  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  pabHc  bearing,  open  to  all,  began 
at  19  %jn.  on  "nuiraday.  April  18,  at  the 


Natick  Army  Research  Lab  hi  Natick, 
Mass. 

As  a  member -of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  CTur- 
rency  CTommlttee.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned ^th  the  effects  rising  food  cost 
are  having  on  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
my  district.  I  held  this  hearing  to  de- 
vdop  evidence  to  help  persuade  my  col- 
leagi'.es  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion thfJt  our  Government  must  adopt  a 
mlionai  food-agilculture  policy  to  mon- 
itor our  food  supply  so  that  Americrns 
r.! e  u.-sjuicd  adequate  food  at  reasonable 
Ijriccs.  \^ 

I  lo«m**it  particularly  disconcerting 
that  tiie^Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
iu.>ed  my  request  to  send  someone  to  take 
rPT-t  in  this  hearing,  either  ts  an  cb- 
i-r-nrr  or  as  ."-  participant. 

I'  is  unf-)'ti.:;?le  that  an  officii.l  fro;ii 
the  liep.irtmtiit  of  Agriculture  was  net 
v.itii  me  in  Natick  last  week  to  listen  and 
learn  i  rom  tiie  valuable  testimonies  given 
by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  my  dis- 
trict— including  senior  citizens,  college 
economists,  working  mothers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, directors  of  hospital  food 
services,  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  submit  three  of  these 
iiifoi-mative  testimonies  on  the  effects  of 
the  food-price  crisis  to  the  Recori>  each 
day  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.'^e 
might  also  benefic  rrom  the  stati-tical 
dita  and  insights  I  received  on  thL  siii- 
cus  subject: 

Edwakd  Geosgb 

I.I.v  iir-.me  is  Edward  George.  I  am  Assistant 
AO.niiils  r.'.'or  of  Morton  Hospital  in  T.^uii- 
ton.  Massachusetts.  I  am  here  today  to  talk 
about  the  Impact  of  sptraling  food  costs  on 
hospital  operations  and  ultimately  on  the 
cost  of  care  to  the  patient. 

Shice  July  of  1971,  prior  to  the  imposition 
of  federal  wage  and  price  controls.  Morton 
Hospital  has  seen  an  overall  Increase  In  food 
costs  of  53'; .  In  July  of  "71  raw  food  cort  per 
patient  day.  which  represents  the  cost  for 
each  patient  each  day  he  Is  boepitaMzed,  was 
$2.46.  Compared  to  March' of  1974.  to  almost 
tl^  day  Mrs.  Heckler  informed  us  of  this 
hearing,  the  cost  of  raw  food  per  patient  day 
climbed  to  $3.78.  A^ain,  a  diilerence  of  3o'/» 
or  $1.32  per  patient  day. 

In  di>««§sln<;  this  tonic  I  think  It  would  be 
beneficial  to\lte  specific  examples  of  at  least 
food  categories  where  stgnlflcant  increases 
in  costs  came  about  during  this  32  month 
period.  Staples  such  as  rice,  plain  flour, 
cereals  and  otber  foods  made  from  grains 
climbed  as  much  as  156'.t.  Today,  a  25-lb.  bai; 
of  rice  costs  (14.46  compared  to  $5.66  In  July 
1971.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  bare 
shown  an  overall  Increase  of  95%  In  son^ 
categories.  I  might  add  that  a  hospital  which 
depends  a  great  deal  on  modified  foods,  such 
as  low  salt  or  dietetic  Items,  must  carry  a 
wide  variety  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetablea. 
As. you  might  guess,  specially  prepared  Items, 
like  dietetic  fruits,  arc  even  higher  than  reg- 
ular lt«DS.  Frown  fruits  and  vegetables,  like 
canned,  show  an  overall  Increaae  In  aome 
categories  as  high  as  117%. 

As  you  arc  weU  aware  meats  probably  rep- 
resent aa  area  of  consistent  aplrallng,  and 
for  the  bospital  operation,  present  little  al- 
tematlTes  as  subeUtutes.  Regular  substitutes 
for  meat  such  as  lentils  and  beans  may  adapt 
well  in  the  home,  bnt  In  a  hosnltal  operation 
wliere  hundreds  of  people  are  fed.  they  prove 
impractical  over  the  long  run  as  meat  substl- 
tntes.  Si)eclflca!ly,  such  Items  aa  stew  meat 


has  increased  61%,  ham  65%,  pork  lola 
85  .  liver  54%' and  tJiat  cdd  American  favor- 
ite, the  frankfurt,  58%.  Pteh.  a  favorite  m  th  • 
diet  of  so  many  southeastern  Massachusett.! 
residents  has  shown  astrooomical  increase"; 
in  the  same  32  month  period.  Flotindc-r  hn , 
Increased  about  "8'~- .  cod  87%  and  sc-^llop* 
81%.  Dairy  products  have  sho.vn  no  less  a-.i 
overaU  increase  with  cbwee  lumping  50'' 
and  eggs  an  almoet  unbelievable  89"  ~  tn  3? 
rionth.s.  MiH:.  as  those  of  us  who  visit  th'' 
s-ipenr-.irket  regularly  know,  hss  htmped  e.i 
ai-ich:  even  powdered  mUk  Is  up  about  66 T  . 

I'o.'T)itt;ls,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
ir:na.str>',  are  under  con&tant  criticism  froi>- 
; .  c-  :v  ^dia  ai.d  tl.e  pub'ic  as  to  the  hfrh  cfKt 
of  raedjcal  cire.  Since  Aueri7st  of  1P71  imt:: 
this  very  moment,  hospitals  have  been  rf^u- 
lui.d  by  u;v/e  a'  d  pri-e  controls.  Prom  Au- 
gust 15  to  November  13.  1971  no  increase  i\ 
c:  argcs  V  trc  allosveri  bo^pltsls  whate-er 
From  November  14  to  Jsnunry  10.  !973 
r"\r.:r,cs  were  c.ily  alloAocl  to  Increaw  in  dl- 
r-'Lt  prcportiDr.  to  com:  5.5  .  for  wa^es  a;;'l 
i.'.a.'ies;  2.5^  for  Si:ppli:s  and  1.7  <  lor  new 
t*c-hnolo°y.  Phase  3  ailowpd  Increase*  vm  to 
l;  3  :  ir.cr<:-r-:.'.s  from  2.6  -5.99"  fint  re- 
c.    irod  !!ec3;v^-.io  n'.d  IRS  ii}riro\ij.l. 

Meanwhile,  raw  food  cotr  per  met!  has 
fione  from  94.ec  in  1971  to  $1.45  in  1974 — a 
jump  of  52  < . 

How  an  operation  ctn  reconcile  these 
stringent  ccntn<Ls  with  the  outnureouo.  run- 
away inflationary  costs  for  food  I  ba-.-e 
quoted,  is  S'jme  claj^  beyond  \:s  as  profes- 
sionals. 

It  is  somewhat  hearttning  to  know  th^t 
members  of  the  Coiigress  are  beglnrlng  to 
fully  understand  the  extent  and  the  inn -art 
lA  S'i'alnp  food  co.st.s  on  n  l  onlv  V'e  *  rt  - 
v,di;al  consumer  bv.t  servi'^e  orfanlyatlons 
such  as  the  hospital  which  serve  the  cx>n- 
siuner.  The  current  InDationary  cycle  has 
Imposed  siioh  demands  in  terms  of  coets  fn 
the  hospital  in  areas  as  rital.  as  necessary 
and  as  everyday  as  food  that  some  type  of 
brop.d-scale  action  In^ontrolllng  this  trend 
becon.es  nov  only  important  but  imperative. 


^ror-.u  ATii.«xoaoJ-t.ii.   IvLvas.. 

Aprii  11,  ij.4. 
rii'B.  M..Efv&.rvcr  U.  K£CKi,ai, 
Poii  CJ'Cc  Duild.:u;, 
Tu'unLon.  ilais. 

Dj-.\a  Jfes.  Heciiler:  Ii  is  gratifying  to  find 
V. c  are  not  alone  in  cur  coucern  about  the 
spLj-aling  cost  of  food.  Ouj  Income  is  so 
limited,  30(  per  student  lunch,  60(  per  adult 
lunch.  With  the  government  subsidy  of  144 
increased  to  .1650  for  paying  students  and 
.6375  for  free  and  needy,  we  have  received  a 
temporary  transfusion  but  the  strong  sucgea- 
tion  of  only  section  6  comxnodiUes  for  our 
71-75  school  year  could  meaj:  disaster.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  Sour,  shorten- 
lag,  butter,  rolled  oats,  pea  beaas,  cornineal. 
.^tc.  In  amounts  large  enough  to  fuLhil  our 
nf^ds.  During  1973-73  school  year  dry  milk 
was  also  available.  The  charge  for  the  60  # 
b.-;g  dry  milk  was  a  service  charge  of  70<.  Thia 
year  we  must  purchase  this  from  our  pur- 
veyor. Current  price  Is  $41.03  per  M#  bag. 
Using  this  for  a  guide,  you  can  readily  aee 
the  problem  this  would  create: 

Sept.  1972  through  March  1973  Food  costs, 
$76,602.90. 

Sept.  1973  through  Msrch  1974  Food  Costs, 
$123,663.28.      -^ 

A  61  '~c  incfease  cost  due  partially  to  an 
additional  school  no  longer  on  double  ses- 
sions and  tremendous  increase  in  food  "i>^t<. 

We  have  had  2  increases  on  our  Ice  cream 
bid.  although  it  was  firm  for  the  school  year, 
amounting  to  22''o  Increase. 

Our  bread  purveyor  baa  warned  we  may 
have  a  40'7c  increase  for  the  comliig  school 
year.  I  have  v,Tltten  an  alternate  bread  pro- 
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posal  using  government  flour  but  If  flour  U 
not  available.  th\»  cannot  help. 

Our  milk  purveyor  has  held  bis  bid  price 
lor  this  year  but  we  have  been  given  to  expect 
.III  escalator  clause  in  future  bids. 

Our  labor  has  been  streatnllned  to  keep 
his  cost  In  line. 

Our  recipes  have  been  altered  to  Include 
■'e\tnred  Vegetable  Protein,  when  possible,  to 

•  xieud  meat  dishes  without  losing  our  food 
.aiiie. 

Three  purveyor  quotes  are  received  weekly 

•  n  meat  and  frozen  Items.  Canned  goods  and 
Laples  are  on  monthly  quote.s  from  three  or 
our  purveyors.   All  itenw  are  purchased  at 

1  he  lowest  quotes. 

Wa.5te  has  been  eliminated  by  having 
'planned  overs"  oilered  as  choices  with  the 
ijubllshed  lunch. 

Hopefully  we  wffl  end  our  school  year  In 
the  black  or  close  to  this  aim. 

This  looks  like   an  impossibility  for  next 
\e.ir  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Lor?  1st-  J.  Snell. 
Director,   Noriti   Altleboro   School   Food 
Services. 

Remarks  of  Eunice  P.  Howe 

Several  years  ago.  along  with  two  other  con- 
'umcr  representatives,  I  viewed  an  electronic 
computer  check-out  at  the  Army  Lab  here  In 
Natick.  Massachusetts.  It  had  the  capacity  to 
print  out  a  tape  which  Identified  the  article, 
the  purchase  price  and  the  unit  price  (price 
per  pint,  quart,  pound,  count,  eic).  At  that 
time,  the  potential  wlilch  computer  tech- 
nology offered  for  speeUliif^  up  and  perfect- 
ing service  at  the  suijermarket  check-out 
counter  was  apparent.  My  reaction  was  "mar- 
velous." 

In  1970.  Massachusetts  became  the  first 
state  to  require  Unit  'dicing.  The  retail  food 
Industry  at  that  time  appeared  to  accept 
Unit  Pricing.  The  Consximers  Council,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member  for  nine  years, 
has  mandated  strict  requirements  for  the 
Unit  Price  shelf  marker  (orange  color.  7/16 
Inch  size,  etc.) .  We  had  hit,h  hopes  that  Unit 
Pricing  would  catch  hold  with  the  public, 
anticipating  a  campaign  of  education  by  the 
Industry,  schools  and  government. 

Why  this  dedication  on  our  part  to  Unit 
Pricing?  Because  it  Is  the  only  way  to  make 
sense  out  of  shopping  for  food  and  household 
Items.  It  Is  a  system  which  enables  the  cus- 
tomer to  cope  with  misleading  advertising 
and  deceptive  packaging  in  the  marketplace. 

A  few  months  ago.  my  daughter  and  I 
visited  four  stores  near  our  home.  We  found 

17  different  weights  in  dry  cereal  packaging, 
9  In  peanut  butter.  7  in  com  oil,  and  18  In 
rice. 

Two  packages  of  dried  cereal  from  the  same 
manufacturer  were  the  same  size  but  one 
package  held  7  ounces  at  49*  and  the  other. 

18  ounces  at  63*.  The  Unit  Price  signs  told 
us  we  were  paying  at  the  rate  of  $1.12  a  pound 
for  the  7  ounces  and  47.1*  a  pound  for  the 
18  ounces.  The  Unit  Price  on  the  shelf  marker 
told  the  story,  not  the  package  price. 

The  Information  on  the  side  panels  Indi- 
cated that  one  package  contained  7  servings 
and  the  other.  18  servings  For  a  difference  of 
four  cents,  the  household  would  have  an 
additional  eleven  servings!  This  kind  of  com- 
parison shopping  Is  one  way  to  beat  the  high 
cost  of  food. 

More  Information — not  less  — is  necessary 
when  the  customer  makes  his  decision.  When 
he  puts  his  feet  up  on  a  chair  at  home  and 
peruses  the  store  ads.  he  Is  doing  what  gov- 
ernment extension  courses  tell  him  to  do: 
make  your  decision  at  home,  avoid  Impul.^ 
buying,  shop  wisely. 

How  can  he  when  In  one  Issue  of  the 
Boston  Globe  d'ebruary  21,  1974).  five  stores 
advertised  frozen  orange  Jtiice,  one  2 
fer,  one  3  fer.  two  4  fers  and  one  5  fer  at 
four  dillcreiit  prices?  This  Ls  why  the  Mas- 


sachusetts Consumers  Council  feels  strongly 
that  Unit  Pricing  should  be  Included  In  news- 
paper and  advertising  in  order  to  enable  be- 
tween  store  comparisons. 

In  addition,  he  needs  better  Unit  Pricing 
in    the*,  store   to   facilitate   comparisons   be- . 
tween  brands  and  sizes. 

At  pre.'wnt.  the  consumer  Is  bewildered  by 
confusing  advertising  and  deceptive  pack- 
aging. With  escalating  prices  and  food  the 
rmly  contracllble  Item  In  his  budget,  he  is 
uptight  about  what  he  has  to  spend  to  eat. 

Against  this  bacliground.  the  hidusiry  is 
prrparir.g  to  Introduce  the  electronic  com- 
puter check-out.  Items  will  be  coded  and 
tallied  at  the  check-out  by  a  comptiter. 
Tliere  will  be  no  need  to  mark  the  price  on 
the  Individual  package,  although  the  food 
Industry,  under  pressure,  appears  to  be  will- 
ing to  retain  the  price  markings  on  the  indi- 
vidual packages  lor  the  time  being.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  pre.'^sures.  the  consumer  Is  now 
ihrcateued  by  a  robot  adding  up  his  sales 
.slip. 

Tlie  system  h8s  been  developed  without 
consultation  with  consumer  representatives. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  consumer  voices 
should  have  ^.aid  "Keep  Unit  PncUig  on  the 
tape"  "Clean  up  packaging"  "Improve  ahelf 
markings"  "Will  the  consumer  gtt  the  sav- 
ings from  this  new  system?" 

If  we  assume  that  food  prices  will  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  increasing  Interdependency  of 
nations  and  If  we  assume  that  our  govern- 
ment controls  wUl  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  we  can  al.so  assume  that  the  price 
of  food  will  remain  of  crucial  significance  to 
the  consumer. 

The  only  way  to  beat  the  game  will  be  for 
the  consumer  to  insist  on  getting  the  best 
buy  for  his  money.  To  do  this,  he  needs  more 
Information  and  education  about  what  he  in 
buying. 


SPEAKER'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
lecognl^eiWor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9. 
sliortly  before  the  Easter  recess,  you  held 
a  press  conference  to  review  the  Nation's 
economic  plight  and  to  document  the 
economic  mismanagement  of  the  cur- 
rent administration.  I  submit  your  en- 
tire statement  for  iuclusioa  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 
Statement  or  Representative  Cam.  Albhit, 

THB  Speakeb,  U.S.  Houss  or  Rkpresenta- 

TIVKS 

When  President  Nixon  took  offlce  In  1969, 
he  Inherited  from  his  democratic  predecessor 
a  healthy,  growing  economy — one  with  low 
unemployment,  tolerable  Inflation  &nd  a 
high  rate  of  utilization  of  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Within  18  months,  however,  the  President's 
economic  policies  plunged  our  stable  economy 
into  the  first  serious  recession  since  the  last 
Elsenhower  slump  in  the  late  1960'8.  Now, 
even  before  we  have  completely  ^aBs»sit# 
from  the  Nixon  recession  of  1970.  production 
is  again  falling,  unemployment  again  rising, 
and  the  nation  Is  In  the  grip  of  a  raging  in- 
flation unparaUeled  in  our  peacetime  history. 

For  the  more  than  96%  of  all  Americans 
who  must  depend  on  their  Jobs  and  pay- 
checks for  their  income  and  security,  the 
Nixon  Administration's  management  or  mis- 
management of  the  economy  has  been  dis- 
astrous. Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  the  average  worker  saw  his  real 
spendable  Income  decline  by  more  than  4%. 
The  average  American  worker  clearly  feels 
he  and  his  family  have  been  in  a  recession 
for  more  than  a  year. 


Tuf  effect  of  rapid  price  increases  at  a  time 
of  declining  production  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment has  been  severe,  documenting  the  Ad- 
ministration's glaring  failures.  Unemploy- 
ment was  only  3.3 'c  In  January,  1969,  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  offlce.  Unemployment  rose  to 
6%  in  his  second  year  In  office  and  Is  expect- 
ed to  be  near  6";.  again  at  the  end  of  this 
yeiir.  Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  Administration 
stands  idly  by.  as  stagnation  engulfs  the 
fcononiy  and  millions  of  Workers  lose  their 
Job.s. 

Like  unemployment,  inflation  is  also  ris- 
ing rapidly.  The  overall  rate  of  inflation  for 
the  five  Nixon  years  In  office  Is  more  than 
twice  that  of  -the  rate  during  the  KenncJy 
and  J(  hnso!i  Administrations.  During  the 
most  recent  twelve  month  period,  price  in- 
crca.ses  have  soared  above  10% — the  fi'st 
doable  iigure  inflation  in  twenty-seven  year.;. 

In  the  piisi  rtve  y»ais  the  United  States  lo*it 
more  liinn  $200  Ijillion  in  output — moi.i 
than  $1,0(X)  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  America. 

Naturally,  declininj;  pro-lnctinn  has  led  ti 
declining  ledrral  revciuic  and  this  reveine 
loss— not  a  spendthrift  Congress — has  been 
the  basis  of  Mr.  NLxon's  huge  budget  deficits. 

Not  only  has  our  nation  forever  lost  a  great 
amount  of  production  under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration but  $10  billion  has  been  shift- 
ed from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  mldd:e 
income   families  to  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 

Time  and  time  again  congressional  effori.s 
to  move  this  country  forward  have  been 
frustrated  by  vetoes.  Impoundments  and  di- 
mantllng  of  programs.  Much  more  could  be 
done  to  get  this  nation  moving  again.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  not  had  the  Admlnlstra- 
trations  cooperation  In  achieving  this  go..l 
and  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  President 
iR  still  the  President:  He  dees  administer  o'  r 
national  economic  policies. 

l!i  his  first  Economic  Report,  Mr.  Ni.xon 
f-aid:  "If  we  apply  the  hard  lessons  of  the 
.sixties  to  the  decade  ahead,  and  add  a  new 
realism  to  the  management  of  our  economic 
policies,  I  believe  we  can  attain  the  goal  of 
plentiful  Jobs  earning  dollars  of  stable  pur- 
chasing power. 

By  his  own  standards,  President  Nixon  h.^s 
failed  In  his  management  of  the  nations 
economy. 

NiXON     AD»«NISTIIATI0N     MrSMANAGr.VFNT 
or    THl     ECONOIfT 

(Statement  of  Representative  Carl  Ai-bitit, 
th«  Weaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives) 

Five  years  of  Nixon  Administration  mis- 
management of  our  economy  has  produced 
economic  disaster  for  the  American  people. 

By  virtually  any  measure  of  performance, 
the  Ave  Nixon  years  have  had  dismal  results 
for  the  more  than  96%  of  aU  Americans  who 
must  depend  on  their  Jobs  and  paychecks  for 
their  Income  and  security. 

When  he  took  offlce.  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited  a 
healthy,  growing  economy — one  with  low  un- 
employment, tolerable  Inflation,  and  a  high 
rate  of  utilization  of  productive  capacity. 
But  within  eighteen  months,  the  President 
and  his  aides  managed  to  turn  our  stable, 
healthy  economy  completely  upside-down, 
""plunging  It  Into  the  first  recession  since  the 
last  Elsenhower  slump.  In  the  late  1960's. 

And  TLOfr,  before  we  have  even  recovered 
from  the  Hlxon  recession  of  1970,  the  economy 
is  again  on  the  skids.  Production  is  falling, 
unemployment  rising,  and  the  Nation  Is  In 
the  grip  of  a  raging  Inflation  unparalleled  In 
our  peacetime  history. 

In  his  first  Economic  Report  (1970),  Mr. 
Nixon  said:  "If  we  apply  the  hard  lessons 
learned  from  the  sixties  to  the  decade  ahead, 
and  add  a  new  realism  to  the  management 
of  our  economic  policies.  I  believe  we  can 
attain  the  goal  of  plentiful  Jobs  earning  dol- 
lars of  stable  purchasing  power." 
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Now.  as  we  approach  the  middle  seventies. 
It  19  time  to  examine  the  economic  evidence 
m  detail,  to  see  how  well  Mr.  Nixon  has  ap- 
plied the  "hard  lessons"  of  the  sixties,  how 
well  his  Administration  has  performed  in 
providing  "plentiful"  Jobs  which  earn  dollars 
of  "stable"  purchasing  power. 

And  to  these  most  importaiit  criteria  of 
performance  advanced  by  Mr.  Nixon — Jobs 
and  purchasing  power — we  should  add  several 
of  our  own  In  evaluating  his  performance.  In- 
cluding: full  utilization  of  the  great  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  economy;  the  size  of 
budget  deficits  and  their  effect  on  national 
debt;  the  strength  of  advai:ces  In  productiv- 
ity; the  maintaining  of  a  high  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth:  control  of  Ir^flaticr;  reason- 
ably low  Interest  rate  le^-els;  and  the  efTects 
of  all  tJiese  factors  on  workers  and  consum- 
ers, as  revealed  in  workers'  real  wages,  hous- 
ing aTallablllty,  and  a  myriad  of  other  im- 
portant Indexes  of  well-being  of  the  average 
citizen. 

Then,  after  examining  all  these  mea?ures 
of  economic  performance  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, vre  can  see  clearly  Just  how  in- 
effective— and  for  the  average  working  man, 
how  truly  calamitous — Mr.  Nixon's  handling 
of  economic  matters  has  been. 

1.    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Employment — the  availability  of  meaning- 
ful, well-paying  Jobs — is  tiie  bedrock  of  both 
our  Nation's  prosperity  and  the  individual 
clUsen'a  security.  Mr.  Kixon  was  absolutely 
correct  in  stressing  this  vital  factoa-  so  very 
beavUy  In  his  first  Economic  Report. 

But  how  has  the  Nixon  Administration  per- 
formed on  ordering  the  economy  so  as  to 
maintain  low  unemployment? 

The  facts  ^[>eak  more  eloquently  to  this 
point  than  any  adjectives  I  can  supply.  Mr. 
Nixon  li^erlted  a  legacy  of  low  unemploy- 
ment and.  within  eighteen  months,  had 
boosted  It  to  recession  levels. 

A  little  background  is  helpful  here.  Unem- 
ploymant  was  at  m  36  year  peak  at  the  height 
of  the  aecond  Blsenhower  recession,  in  1958. 
It  was  6.8%  In  that  year  and  was  stiu  high 
when  John  Kennedy  took  office  in  19S1. 

For  the  next  eight  years,  the  economy  was 
managed  weU  and  the  trend  of  unemploy- 
ment waa  practVcaUy  straight  down,  from 
6.7%  during  President  Kennedy's  first  rear  in 
office  to  S.«%  In  1968,  the  last  year  of  Presi- 
dent Johneon'a  term. 

When  Mr.  Nlzon  took  ofSce  In  January  of 
1A69.  uneflaplojnaent  was  at  3  3%.  the  lowest 
iFvel  alnoe  1963.  and  the  momentum  of  a 
healthy  ecooMny  kept  It  at  this  low  level  for 
about  nine  mwotha.  But  by  September  of 

1969.  the  effects  of  the  new  Republican  Ad- 
ministration's econooUc  policies  had  begun 
to  show.  Unemployment  rose  in  that  month 
to  4.0%;  the  following  February  It  was  4.2%; 
by  July  it  reached  SC^r ;  and,  by  December  of 

1970,  unemployment  rates  were  up  to  full- 
fledged  recession  levels,  from  which  they  have 
never  completely  emerged.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  three  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Nixon  recession  of  1970.  unemployment  has 
averaged  6.6%— 50%  higher  than  the  3.7% 
rate  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  preced- 
ing Democratic  Administration  ( 1966-68). ^ 

Tlie  number  of  unemployed  Americans  had 
dropped  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  by 
the  end  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  The 
Nixon  recession  of  1970  doubled  that  rate, 
to  above  5  million  persons,  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  has  remained  above  4  million 
persons  ever  since. 

In  short,  unemployment  under  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  unconscionably  high  ever  since  1970, 
when  his  traditional  RepubUcan  high  unem- 
ployment poUclee  first  began  to  take  effect. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  looking  only  at  a 
portion  of  tbe  unemployment  probleni — 
measurad  unemployment.  The  truth  at  tb» 
matter  U  tbat  real  unemployment  ta  far 
higher  now  than  the  measured  unemploy- 
ment statistics  Indicate. 


There  is  a  substantial  amoiuit  of  concealed 
unemployment  currently  In  the  economy, 
composed  in  part  of  the  more  than  700.000 
"discouraged  workers"  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  so  long  that  they  have  given 
up  trying  to  find  work. 

Also  to  be  Included  In  mer.siiring  the  true 
level  of  unemployment  is  the  fuU-tKES 
equivalent  of  part-time  unemployment. 

Under  previous.  Democratic  Administra- 
tion.';, ns  tuiemployment  dropped,  the  num- 
ber of  people  involuntarily  working  part- 
time  al.'^o  declined.  But  vmder  the  cc  rreii; 
Admiuistratlon,  when  full-time  unemploy- 
ment has  declined — as  durhig  the  recent 
partial  recovery  from  the  first  Nixon  reces- 
sion— Involuntary  part-time  unemploymcut 
has  jumped.  In  other  words,  where  we  used 
to  trade  unemployment  for  fuH-*ime  employ- 
ment, under  Nixon,  we  trade  full-time  unera- 
plorment  for  part-time  unemployment — • 
which  does  not  show  in  the  measured  unoni- 
ployment  rate. 

Taking  Into  account  both  dlscoura.sied 
workers,  who  are  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
labor  forc^,  and  the  full-time  equivalent  cl 
part-time  unemployment,  real  unemploy- 
ment (rather  than  measured  unemploymenl  1 
In  February  was  6.8'; — and  not  the  6.2'^ 
level  Indicated  In  the  measured  imemploy- 
ment  statistics.  And  even  this  true  level  of 
unemployment  does  not  measure  the  effects 
of  under-utlllzstlon  of  full-time  workers  be- 
cause of  extensive  slack  In  the  ecoiaomy. 
which  Is  reflected  In  the  sharply  reduced  pro- 
ductivity gains  of  the  Nixon  years. 

The  effects  of  Republican  high  unemploy- 
ment policies  are  tragic.  Despite  our  depend- 
ence on  statistics  to  describe  the  problem. 
we  are  dealing  In  real  men  and  women,  not 
numbers.  Por  the  unemployed  breadwiuuer. 
loss  of  his  Job  means  looking  for  work  day 
after  day  without  success,  and  the  anguiili 
of  returning  home  empty-handed;  the  palu 
and  fear  of  watching  his  family  go  wlthotit 
the  things  they  need,  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine; and  the  heartache  and  loss.'of  confi- 
dence that  accompanies  betng  unable  to 
make  a  contrtbtttlon  to  society  and  to  one's 
ov.ii  v.'ell-being  through  useful  work. 

Vox  particular  groups  In  our  Nation,  for 
Instance,  young  jjeople,  minorities,  and  resi- 
dents of  depressed  areas,  the  consequences 
of  Tinemployment  are  particularly  harsh. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  our  youngest 
workers  was  17"?,  during  the  peak  year  of  the 
first  Ntaton  recession,  and  It  has  come  dov/n 
very  little  (to  16.3^^)  since  then.  Tills  means 
that  a  huge  proportion  of  our  youngest 
workers,  who  desjwrately  need  to  learn  good 
work  habits  and  skills,  cannot  even  fijid  a 
Job. 

Among  mlnorlty-gTOup  members,  unem- 
ployment averaged  10  To  during  1971  and  has 
come  down  hardly  at  all  during  the  partial 
recovery  from  the  first  Nixon  recession,  to 
the  still  terribly  high  level  of  9%.  And.  In  the 
forgotten  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States  there  are  whole  counties  where  xin- 
employment  rates  In  the  vicinity  of  30-40% 
are  not  uncommon. 

If  the  effects  of  unemployment  are  stag- 
gering to  the  indtvldnal.  they  are  equally 
burdensome  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  number  of  hours  of  productive  labor 
lost  by  the  Nation  to  Mr.  Nixon's  foolish  and 
inconsistent  eccmomlc  policies  is  Incredible. 
More  than  20  million  man-days  of  productive 
labor  are  lost  every  week,  more  than  one  bil- 
lion man-days  of  labor  per  year.  Tapping 
even  half  that  huge  reservoir  oX  time  and 
talent  would  go  far  toward  solving  our  Na- 
tion's great  problems — poverty,  pollution. 
Lack  of  adeqtiate  hcuslng,  and  many  othera 

While  the  great  hunuui  costs  of  unem- 
ployment, such  as  hunger  and  fear  and  loss 
of  self-esteem,  can  never  be  measured,  sonSe 
costs  can  be  redoced  to  dollars  and  cents. 
For  instance,  our  Natloci  baa  expended  more 
than  $23  billion  tn  unenkployment  compen- 
sation costs  since  Mr.  Nixon  took  oRico;  and 


v.e  Iiave  paid  otit  more  thr.n  $100  billion  In 
welfare,  much  of  which  has  gone  to  families 
who  simply  had  no  money  for  food  and 
shelter  when  the  breadwinner  could  not  find 
work.  Much  of  this  money  could  have  been 
paid  out  for  useful  work.  If  the  Adminifc'Lra- 
tlcn  had  not  been  so  senselessly  opposed  to 
m.oanir.gful  public  employment  programs. 
And  much  more  money  need  not  ha-.e  t>oi;u 
paid  out  at  a'l.  if  the  Administration  liad 
ijot  fi>!!ovved  ita  g.'iinc  plan  lor  certain  rtocs- 
sio'i. 

Lv"."'"  t'^c  cost-:  of  uucirployment — I'.oth 
t.T  Sl.e  li^ci'.-idual  and  to  society — are  so 
(^-.r-r^iiow^.  It  is  rea.'?on«ble  to  ask  what  the 
Nixon  Administration  i.s  doing  about  this 
c  r"  pro'.Jlem. 

Tn.gicallr.  the  answer  Is.  nothing.  Tills  Ad- 
rri'^istratlon  has  no  commitment  to  main- 
taining low  unemployment  in  an  orderly, 
healthy  economy,  and  the  proof  of  thii  is  nil 
aro'md  us. 

The  average  work  week  has  dropped  from 
.■ibove  37  hor.rs  In  1973  to  36.5  hours  cvr- 
T'  i:\)y.  and  the  trend  is  down.  The  nimiber 
of  workers  leaving  jobs  voluntarily  has  de- 
cMned  sharply — a  sure  sign  of  the  drying  up 
of  Job  opportunities.  And  newspaper  space 
advertising  Jobs  has  declined  by  10  "J  in  the 
last  two  months,  indicating  grov>ing  tight- 
ness in  the  Job  market. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nixon  Administration 
stands  Idly  by  and  watches,  as  stagnation 
engulfs  the  economy,  workers  Io.se  their  Jobs, 
end  millions  go  on  relief. 

There  is  no  commitment  on  the  part  of 
fie  Administration  to  Implementing  the  full 
employment  a;oals  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  instead,  with  utter  disregard  for  th" 
facts,  Mr.  Nixon  simply  looks  at  our  monu- 
mental unemployment  problem  and  pro- 
claims thfit  It  is  not  there. 

in  what  amounts  to  outright  fra-td.  Mr. 
?T:\on  has  said  that  our  Nation  nearly 
achieved  fi;'.!  employrrtent  In  1973.  The  way 
be  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Is  typical  of 
the  semantic  trickery  which  has  already 
destroyed,  the  trust  of  the  electorate  In  Mr. 
Nixon  on  so  many  other  Issues — he  simply 
changed  the  definition  of  "full  employment". 

Under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
tiouo.  fuU  employment  was  understood  to  be 
around  3.5-40%.  This  was  the  goal,  and 
i:  was  achieved. 

Bv.t  Mr.  Nixon,  unwDItng  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  current  high  unemployment. 
has  seen  fit  to  proclaim  19'73  a  year  of  nearly 
full  employment — de^lte  the  fact  that  un- 
employment averaged  4.9%  for  the  year  and 
was  at  6.0%  or  above  for  one-third  of  the 
year,  and  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  two  million  mcae  workers  unemployed 
than  when  Mr.  Ntxon  took  office. 

The  President's  apologists  say  that  the 
new  "full  employment"  rate  is  at  about  4.5% 
because  at  changee  in  the  compoeition  of  the 
labor  force. 

This  Is  indefenrible.  TD  begin  with,  changes 
tn  the  labor  force  have  not  been  particularly 
significant  over  the  last  four  years.  Big, 
broad  social  groups  ^mply  do  not  change  so 
rapidly  as  that.  And.  noore  Importantly,  sim- 
ply because  a  person  happens  to  be  a  young 
Viet  Nam  veteran,  or  a  woman  (two  areas 
of  recent  labor  force  growth),  hardly  seems 
sufficient  grounds  to  Justify  Mr.  Nixon  In  de- 
fining that  person  out  of  his  need  for  a  Job. 

The  Republicans  have  tried  this  redefini- 
tion trick  before,  and  they  were  Just  as 
wrong  then  as  now.  High  unemploynsent  In 
the  second  Eisenhower  recession  (6.8%  in 
1958)  was  defined  as  "nm-mal"  or  unavoid- 
able "stmctural"  unemployment.  The  theory 
Uien  wsis  that,  t>ec«use  of  automation,  tech- 
nologic?a  progress  and  the  rise  of  sei » kes 
o.-er  factory  work,  the  ^coaomj  wouk)  be  un- 
able to  provide  Jobs  which  could  be  bandied 
by  tiiei  uns):Uled,  non-farm  workers,  the 
••structurally"  unemployed.  BIgtter  "nonnal" 
unemployment  would  be  the  new  ortfer  at 
xiie   C-?.;-,   and    any  attempt   to   bring   down 
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this  new  high  rate  would  only  bring  terrible 
Inflation. 

The  structurallsta  were  wrong,  of  course. 
Just  as  the  current  Republican  "changing 
labor  force"  theorists  are  wrong.  By  the  end 
of  1965.  after  several  years  of  Democratic 
.idmlnlstratlon.  the  •unavoiilable  structural 
unemployment"  had  dropped  below  4n  ;  and 
Inflation  remained  at  a  very  low  rate,  below 
2';.  for  the  year. 

At  essence,  the  redefinition  upward  of  "nor- 
mal" unemployment  resta  on  nothing  more 
than  traditional  Republican  Big  Business  dis- 
crimination against  labor  force  minorities 
and  against  workers  generally.  The  thinking 
K'oes  like  this:  Viet  Nam  veterans,  women, 
blacks  and  other  minorities  aren't  really 
important,  so  It  Is  all  right  to  say  we  have 
full  employment  even  If  there  are  millions 
of  these  groups  of  people  still  unemployed. 
Then,  when  the  public  has  come  to  acept 
terribly  high  unemployment  as  normal,  Big 
Business  can  wield  It^  traditionally  Increased 
bargaining  power  over  a  labor  force  In  fear 
of  losing  their  Jobs. 

The  Administration's  publicly  stated  rea- 
son for  pursuing  high  unemployment  poli- 
cies—to  keep  Inflation  down — Is  looking  a 
little  weak  these  days,  now  that  we  have 
both  terribly  high  Inflation  and  high  unem- 
ployment simultaneously.  Inflation  Is  ad- 
vancing at  a  lO'o  annual  rate,  and  unemploy- 
ment Is  currently  heading  toward  the  bi.x 
or  seven  percent  level. 

In  reality.  President  NLxon  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisors  have  done  nothing  more  than 
implement  traditional  Republican  policies 
of  strengthening  the  power  and  financial 
gains  of  Big  Business  at  the  expense  of  work- 
ers. That,  along  with  simple  incompetence. 
Is  the  real  reason  for  current  high  unem- 
ployment and  the  reason  why  the  Pre.sldent 
and  his  advisors  pursue  and  defend  It  so 
vigorously. 

2.    LOST    PRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  Important  consequences 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  high  unem- 
ployment policy,  and  numerous  other  pro- 
recession  policies,  has  been  a  staggering 
amount  of  lost  production. 

In  the  five  years  since  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office,  the  United  States  has  forever  lost 
more  than  $225  billion  In  output  or  Lncoma 
and  built  up  large  pools  of  idle  resources  In 
all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  he  Inherited  a 
healthy  economy,  an  economy  whose  actual 
performance  was  meeting  its  full  potential. 
Within  twelve  months,  the  Administration 
had  succeeded  In  dLsslpatlng  the  strength 
and  momentiun  of  the  economy  and  In  open- 
ing a  gap  of  about  $25  billion  between  the 
economy's  potential  and  lis  actual  perform- 
ance—2.7%  gap.  By  a  year  later.  Mr.  Ntaon 
and  his  advisors  had  widened  that  gap  to 
7.1''  and  the  Nation  was  losing  production 
for  a  time  at  a  $70  billion  annual  rate. 

Mr.  Nl.xon  has  never  succeeded  In  closing 
this  gap  between  our  capacity  and  what  we 
actually  produce.  By  the  end  of  1971.  the 
production  gap  htid  narrowed  only  slightly, 
to  about  $60  billion  annually. 

For  a  brief  time,  at  the  height  of  the 
feeble  economic  recovery  at  the  beginning 
of  1973.  the  gap  between  performance  and 
potential  did  narrow  somewhat,  to  within 
about  $20  billion  annually.  But  It  Imme- 
diately began  to  widen  sharply,  and  now.  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  the  gap 
appears  to  be  widening  to  about  $65  billion 
annually  again. 

The  approximately  $270  billion  total  lo.st 
production,  which  we  wUl  have  lost  forever 
by  the  end  of  this  sixth  year  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
economic  mismanagement,  can  never  be  re- 
•  overed.  no  more  than  the  millions  of  un- 
pjnployed  Americans  can  retrieve  their  lost 
hours  of  Idleness. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  there  is  less 
of  everything  to  go  around  In  the  United 


States.  How  much  less  Is  diflicult  to  gratp. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that.  If  Mr.  Nixon  had  main- 
tained the  rate  of  utilization  of  productive 
capacity  which  he  Inherited  when  he  first 
entered  office,  this  Nation  would  by  now  have 
produced  an  additional  $1285  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America,  or  more  than 
$5000  for  a  family  of  four — the  equivalent 
of  a  new  car,  or  the  down  payment  ou  a  new 
home. 

li:  Mr.  Nixon  had  maintained  the  sound 
economic  policies  of  the  preceding  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  we  would  all  be  weal- 
thier and  more  prosperou*;.  Incomes  would 
be  ri.'ing.  Instead  of  sagging.  Our  Inckistry 
would  be  running  around  90  •■  of  capacity, 
as  It  was  when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office.  Uistead 
of  limping  along  around  80'r  as  it  has  done 
ever  since  the  first  Nizon  recession.  And  the 
millions  of  workers  now  sitting  idle  would 
be  doing  useful,  productive  work.  Instead  of 
drawing  unemployment  compensation. 

Indeed,  the  costs  of  the  unused  resources 
of  our  society  are  enormous.  And  what  has 
been  the  Nixon  Administration's  response  to 
the  tremendous  waste  of  human  and  material 
resources  engendered  by  their  economic  poli- 
cies? VlrHially  nothing. 

Rather  than  facing  up  to  the  enormous 
gap  between  America's  capacity  and  her  cur- 
rent level  of  production,  and  doing  some- 
thing about  the  gap,  the  President's  economic 
a-ssLstants  instead  have  simply  lowered  their 
estimate  of  growth  capacity.  This  makes  the 
gap  look  smaller,  but  It  does  nothing  to  put 
the  unemployed  to  work  or  to  Increase  utili- 
zation of  our  manufacturing  capacity. 

The  most  charitable  thing  which  can  be 
said  for  the  lowering  of  estimates  of  produc- 
tive capacity  Is  that,  because  of  prior  lost 
production  during  the  Nixon  Administration 
perhaps  our  future  productive  capacity  has 
Indeed  been  impaired.  The  lack  of  new  tools, 
of  modernized  Industry,  resulting  from 
Nixon's  high  unemployment  policies  perhaps 
really  has  made  it  impossible  for  our  Nation 
to  be  as  productive  In  the  future  as  we 
would  have  been  if  the  high  employment 
policies  of  Democratic  Administrations  had 
maintained. 

Another  response  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  the  gap  between  America's  produc- 
tive capacity  and  our  actual  production  la 
far  more  serious  than  the  mere  revising 
downward  of  estimates  of  capacity.  This  more 
serious  error  Is  the  Administrations  faUure 
to  understand  the  role  of  scarcities  of  goods 
In  the  economic  dilemma  they  have  created. 
The  Administration  has  yet  to  realize  that, 
through  their  haste  to  hold  down  wages,  they 
have  destroyed  purchasing  power  and  de- 
mand and,  ultimately,  production.  Businesses 
then  raise  prices,  to  ensure  profits  on  lower 
sales  volume,  leading  to  Inflation.  So  what 
does  the  Administration  do  then?  Clamp 
down  a  Uttle  harder  on  employment,  through 
monetary,  spending,  and  t&z  policies,  and  so 
the  vicious  circle  of  economic  sttignatlon  and 
Inflation  continues  to  worsen. 

The  failure  of  Republican  Administra- 
tions— from  Herbert  Hoover  through  Elsen- 
hower to  Nixon— to  learn  even  the  lessons 
of  the  Great  Depression,  much  less  "the  hard 
lessons  of  the  sixties".  Is  almost  astounding. 
Tlie  only  thing  which  can  explain  it  Is  the 
seemhigly  compulsive  need  of  the  Republi- 
can party  to  hold  down  wages  while  letting 
profits  soar  and  to  enrich  the  already  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  average  working  people. 

3.  BUDGET  DEFICrrS  AND  NATIONAL  DFBT 

The  current  Republican  President  has  fre- 
quently castigated  the  Democratic  Congress 
as  "big  spenders"  who  have  caused  hugs 
budget  deficits  and  Increases  In  the  national 
debt.  In  fact,  It  is  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  poli- 
cies which  are  chiefly  responsible  for  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that,  of  the  approxi- 
mately $225  billion  In  production  which  our 
Nation  has  lost  since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office. 


at  least  $70  bUUon  would  have  c<jime  into 
the  Federal  treasury — more  than  enough  to 
balance  the  books — If  the  economy  had  been 
operating  at  full  capacity.  For  e.xample.  Mr. 
Nixon's  budget  for  1971  anticipated  a  surplus 
of  $1.3  billion  In  revenues  over  expenditures. 
In  fact,  the  budget  went  $23  billion  Into  the 
red — and  the  lions  sliare  of  this  amount  was 
due  to  revenue  shortfalls  below  original  esti- 
inatci  cau.=ed  by  the  recession  of  1970. 

Has  the  Congress  gone  on  a  spending  spree? 
Over  the  live  years  of  the  Nixon  Presidency, 
Congress  has  raised  overall  expenditures 
twice,  lowered  them  twice,  and  left  them 
unchanged  once.  The  net  effect  has  been  a 
total  budget  increase  of  $4.4  bUllon,  or  about 
$09  billion  per  year  in  a  budget  which  is 
now  running  above  $300  billion  annually. 

President  Nixon's  revenue  estimates,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  low  by  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  because  of  unanticipated 
recessions  and  falling  Federal  receipts. 

Congress  has  not  boosted  the  budget  to  an 
unwarranted  degree.  The  Federal  budget,  as 
a  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product,  has 
been  remarkably  steady  for  years.  It  is  reve- 
nue shortfalls  caused  by  bad  economic  man- 
agement that  have  led  to  tlie  large  Nlxoa 
budget  deficits. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  budget  deficits 
catised  by  revenue  shortfalls  show  up  In  the 
figures  on  national  debt.  In  this  light,  It  Is 
Illuminating  to  review  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  debt  over  the  last  decade.  Under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  grew  by  about  $77  bUllon  over 
eight  years,  a  rate  of  approximately  $9.6 
bUlion  per  year.  During  this  period  many 
broad  new  programs  were  Instituted  and 
many  advances  toward  economic  and  social 
Justice  were  made.  During  the  five  years  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  on  the  other  band, 
retrenchment  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day:  effective,  badly-needed  domestic  social 
programs  have  been  attacked  on  all  side.';. 
And  yet.  during  the  five  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  the  Federal  debt  has  risen 
by  about  $120  billion,  an  annual  rate  of  $24 
bUllon. 

What  are  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Nixon's  mas.sive 
build-up  In  Federal  debt;  what  are  the  great 
new  programs  made  possible  by  a  rate  of 
debt  Increase  twice  that  of  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier  or  Johnson's  Great  Society?  The 
answer  Is,  quite  simply,  that  there  are  no 
new  programs,  no  new  domestic  initiative-;. 
This  rapid  growth  in  Federal  debt  originated 
not  as  the  cost  of  social  progress,  but  rather 
as  the  consequence  of  economic  mismanage- 
ment, as  the  result  of  revenue  shortfalls 
stemming  from  high  unemployment  and  no- 
growth  economic  policies. 

4,   PRODUCTIVITT,   GROWTH,   AND   JNTLATICN 

One  of  the  crudest  misdeeds  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  to  hold  down  worky 
ers'  pay,  claiming  that  productivity  Increases 
have  not  been  great  enough — while  the  Ad- 
ministration simultaneously  ptirsues  eco- 
nomic policies  calculated  to  hold  down  the 
very  productivity  they  say  Is  lacking. 

It  Is  a  well  known  economic  fact  that 
productivity  rises  when  the  economy  is  near- 
ing  peak  performance,  as  workers  and  ma- 
chinery are  tised  at  their  full  productive 
capacity.  So  Nixon  economic  policies,  pro- 
ducing high  unemployment  and  tremendou.5 
slack  In  the  economy  generaUy,  have  nat- 
urally led  to  very  low  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity. The  Administration  has  then  used  low 
productivity  Increases  as  a  rationale  for 
holding  down  wages,  leadhig  of  course  to 
further  declining  consumption  and  further 
recession. 

Durhig  the  eight  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administrations,  output  per  man 
hour  advanced  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.5';;. 
During  the  Nixon  Administration,  with  pro- 
ductivity held  down  by  a  sluggish,  stagnating 
economy,  the  average  annual  rate  of  produc- 
tivity increase  has  been  2  4% — barely  two- 
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thirds  the  rate  of  the  prectdir.g  eight  ye.-irs, 
and  a  clear  reflection  of  the  inadequr.cy  of 
the  Administration's  low-growth  and  no- 
growth  policies. 

Meanwhile — while  the  Administration  has 
held  down  wages — prices  and  business  profits 
Uave  been  allowed  to  soar  at  alrau.^t  unbe- 
lievable rates. 

The  consumer  price  Index  durir.g  the  first 
five  years  of  the  Nixon  Administration  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  5.5'7o — more  than  double 
the  rate  of  the  previous  eight  years  of  Demo- 
cratic management  of  the  economy  More- 
over, price  Increases  have  been  accclcr.itinc. 
For  all  of  1973,  the  consumer  price  index 
moved  up  at  the  astounding  rtite  of  8.0''; 
and,  by  February,  annual  infl'ilioii  hid 
moved  well  Into  the  10 Tr   range. 

The  prognosis  for  the  immediate  future  U 
a  continuation  of  overall  price  rises  at  10% 
annually  or  more.  "The  wholesale  price  Indei: 
gives  a  dire  warning  of  what  the  longer-term 
future  holds.  Wholesale  prices  for  industrial 
commodities — which  for  the  most  part  have 
yet  to  be  passed  on  to  consumers — were  up 
almost  20%  In  1973.  And.  once  again,  the 
trend  Is  toward  an  acceleration  of  rate  In- 
creases. In  the  three  months  ending  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1974,  wholesale  prices  for  Industrial 
commodities  were  rising  at  the  Incredible 
rate  of  about  30%  annually. 

The  fearful  "Latin  American"  style  Infla- 
tion which  Authur  Burns  warned  might 
someday  be  visited  on  the  American  econojny 
has  already  arrived,  brought  -upon  us  by 
the  Nixon  Administration's  mismanagement 
of  our  economy. 

What  is  Mr.  Nixon  doing  to  curb  our  enor- 
mous Inflation  rate?  SteerUig  the  economy 
further  into  recession,  curbing  employment 
and  production  Instead  of  encouraging  It. 
As  Mr.  Nixon  has  said,  his  Is  a  "moderately 
restrictive"  budget,  and  one  guaranteed 
neither  to  curb  Inflation  nor  to  increase  em- 
ployment, purchasing  power  and  production. 

What  wUl  it  take  to  make  the  Republicans 
understand  that  the  supposed  trade-off  be- 
tween Inflation  and  Jobs  Is  pure  fantasy? 
How  many  times  must  they  produce  both 
galloping  Inflation  and  high  unemployment 
before  they  realize  that  they  cannot  trade 
Jobs  for  low  Inflation?  When  will  Mr.  Nixon, 
in  his  own  words,  learn  the  "hard  lessons  of 
the  sixties"?  Evidently  not  uutu  the  Admin- 
istration has  once  again  taken  us  to  the 
brink  of  another  Great  Depression  and  flirted 
with  Latin  American-style  Inflation  simul- 
taneously. 

Growth  of  the  economly  In  1974  is  not 
expected  to  be  more  than  about  .6%  and. 
In  fact,  the  year  may  weU  see  no  growth 
whatsoever.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  1974,  we 
can  anticipate  having  an  overall  six-year  real 
growth  record  for  the  Nixon  Administration 
of  3%  annually,  compared  to  the  long-term 
4%  real  growth  rate  our  Nation  needs  to 
absorb  new  workers  and  to  provide  a  tech- 
nologically progressive  economy. 

Can  America  do  better  than  this?  During 
the  eight  years  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations,  real  growth  in  the  economy 
averaged  4.5%  annuaUy.  Jobs  were  plentiful 
and  prices  advanced  at  less  than  one-quarter 
of  their  current  rate.  Clearly,  under  sound 
msmagement,  the  American  economy  can 
perform  very  weU  Indeed — far  better  than  It 
has  tmder  the  mistaken  policies  of  the 
current  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
current  inflation  is  that  It  Is  striking  hardest 
at  those  who  can  least  afford  it — the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  those  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
Ilie  price  increases  which  have  been  most 
dramatic  are  for  food  (up  30%  in  1973). 
and  energy  (up  76%  in  1973).  These 
are  itema  which  take  a  much  larger 
chunk  from  low-income  family  budgets  than 
they  do  from  wealthier  families,  so  the  effects 
of  food  price  rises,  for  example,  will  have  far 
greater  impact  on  a  family  earning  $5,000 


annually  than  on  a  family  earning  $15,000 
annually. 

Moreover,  the  prices  of  the  foods  which 
poor  people  depend  on — potatoes,  dry  beans, 
cereals — have  risen  more  rapidly  than  other 
kinds  of  foods.  Thus,  over  the  last  year,  the 
price  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
'low-cost"  food  plan  has  shot  up  at  a  rate 
25 '7  faster  than  the  more  "liberal"  food  plan 
intended  for  me>dcrate-lncome  families.  Sn 
the  effect  of  ihe  inflation  we  are  havinn  has 
been  magnified  for  low  and  fixed-income 
pecple. 

But  it  is  not  J'ist  low-Income  fansilies  wJ.o 
are  being  hurt  by  the  Nixon  Inflation.  In  fact. 
the  average  American  worker  Is  losing  pur- 
cli.irint;  power  at  a  rapid  pace.  Under  Nixon 
c;ouo:nic  policies  and  controls,  the  average 
i.on-a'.ricullural  worker's  wages  have  gone 
up  by  6',r — but  Inflation  has  eaten  lO'::-.  of 
his  p.iycheck.  When  all  adjustments  have 
been  made,  the  average  worker  has  lost  4''  of 
his  spendable  weekly  Income  over  the  last 
twelve  months  Over  the  last  15  months,  the 
a»€'-a!-:o  worker's  purchasing  power  Is  down 
by  an  e  c-i  greater  proportion — by  i.bTr . 

Tiie  Administration's  wage  and  price  con- 
trol propram  was  supposed  to  protect  workers 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation.  It  has  not. 

When  be  introduced  the  first  price  freeze. 
In  August.  1971,  Mr.  Nixon  told  working  peo- 
ple that  tliey  had  made  Uttle  progress  from 
1?65  to  1969.  "Your  wages  were  higher  but 
you  were  not  better  off"  the  President  said. 
I'l  fact,  workers  may  not  have  been  much 
better  off,  but  at  least  they  were  not  so 
much  worse  o.f  as  they  have  been  under  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Workers  have  been  losing  purchasing  power 
under  Mr.  Nixon,  as  prices  have  outstripped 
wages.  But  what  about  profits,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's friends  in  Big  Business?  How 
have  they  been  doing? 

Corporate  profits  rose  by  36.3%  from'vl971 
to  1973.  About  half  of  all  corporate  stock  In 
America  Is  owned  by  less  than  1%  of  the 
population — so  clearly  the  Administration's 
wealthy  Republican  friends  are  doing  very 
well  under  Mr.  Nixon's  policies — whUe  the 
workers  are  being  driven  to  the  wsdl. 

The  concept  of  wage  and  price  controls 
is  a  good  one.  They  were  Intended  by  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  be  used  to  protect 
the  average  American  family  from  the  ravages 
of  inflation.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  chosen  to  use  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  enrich  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
average  American  working  family. 

We  have  Just  experienced  what  the  New 
Yprk  Times  called  "the  worst  set  of  monthly 
economic  statistics  In  at  least  a  quarter 
century"  and  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  the 
worst  quarterly  figures  since  World  War  II. 
Administration  economists  keep  telling  us 
that  things  will  get  better — and  things  keep 
getting  worse.  The  latest  estimate  for  food 
price  Increases  (responsible  for  fully  half  of 
all  inflation  1973)  Is  for  Inflation  at  a  20% 
annual  rate — in  a  year  of  declining  employ- 
ment and  little  or  no  Increase  in  production. 

When  this  inflation  will  end,  and  when  the 
economy  will  be  restored  to  healthy,  stable 
growth  is  beyond  any  of  us  to  know.  But  of 
one  thing  we  can  now  be  quite  sure:  stability 
and  prosperity  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

5.  INTEREST  RATES 

Inflation  of  interest  rates  Is  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  aspects  of  the  current  Nixon 
inflation.  The  cost  of  borrowing  money  has 
soared  to  the  highest  levels  since  the  Civil 
War,  practically  doubling  under  the  current 
Administration. 

The  high  cost  of  money  Is  pyramided 
through  the  economy,  making  everything  else 
more  expensive  to  produce  and  to  purchase. 
The  consequence  Is  obvious:  higher  prices, 
declining  demand,  declining  production  and 
continuing  stagnation. 


The  coi'struclion  Indu  iry  is  the  most 
obvious  victim  of  Mr.  Nixon's  brand  of 
P.epublican  economics.  The  level  of  unem- 
ployment In  construction — often  twice  that 
of  the  whole  labor  force — Is  a  national  dis- 
grace at  a  time  when  housiiig  star.s  are 
runiiinp  generally  between  600.000  and  1  mil- 
lion below  t'ne  governmcnt-estabUshed  goal 
of  2  6  million  annually  and  ftuly  20  .^  oj 
our  citizens  still  live  in  Inacequate  housing. 
ICe-vcrUi'j^css.  xe  lia\e  a  terribly  hich  level 
of  uiiem^kymf  nt  in  construction,  ar.d  a  Ic  iv 
1."-,  cl  of  hou'  ine  rtarts.  prinrlpally  because  of 
tr-i-ti. -oinl  Ropi'blican  hiph  interest  rates. 

Coi'Sider:  a  dlKcrenco  of  2<^r  In  home 
T  ortg.\ge  iiitcrc.vt  rates  on  a  63  .,000  mortgare 
lor  30  years  adds  almost  $10,000  to  the  total 
co.st  of  pnr<-ha,sing  a  home.  And  the  diflerence 
between' the  average  FHA  new  home  mortBape 
yield  tinder  the  Nixon  Administration  and  its 
Demc.iatic  predecessors  is  2.2%. 

Mr.  Nixor.  has  efiectiveiy  added  thousands 
ot  do'.lars  in  ii^terests  costs  to  the  cobt  of 
p  .r-Ii:;aiis  a  home  for  e.ery  young  famiiV 
I'l  Air.ericii  In  so  doinp.  he  has  virtua'ly 
prli-e-J  t'ue  low  and  middle-inroir.e  famliv 
r  :ht  out  of  the  housir.c  n.arkei  and  knoc):ed 
t;.e  bottom  c.:t  of  the  hr.iisine  industry. 

TliC  lo-t  production  capacity  of  the  con- 
struction industry  reprerent^s  one  of  the  great 
drags  on  our  nations  econo.  -y.  &.<•  well  a.^;  one 
of  the  prtit  opportunities  for  turning  ifii? 
rcvourrsi  to  the  work  of  ."solving  our  bie  prob- 
lems. Eut  tiie  Nixon  Admi:;istratiou  has 
sliDwn  little  or  no  interct  in  brin'-'.ng  \\- 
terest  rptes  dov.n  or  putti-'^g  construction 
workers  to  work.  Instead,  the  Administra- 
tion has  visited  upon  us  the  "wild  card" 
fiasco — the  no-inlerest-limit  certificate  of 
deposit  which  nearly  ptit  the  Savings  and 
Lor.n  indf.stry  out  of  the  mortgage  btisiness 
l&it  fall. 

Of  cour-e,  h-inte  h-iildi"':::  !«  not  the  only 
inciustry  ailected  by  the  Ni>;on  squeeze  on 
money.  All  aoro.ss  America,  di -couruged  busi- 
nessmen, who  cannot  get  credit  at  le.is  than 
exorbitant  interest  rates  do  not  expand,  or 
even  cut  back  on  production,  and  so  gen- 
er.a!  con.struction  Jobs  are  lost.  State,  county, 
and  local  gcvernment« — who  are  paying  some 
of  the  hit;he?t  Interest  rates  in  hls:tory — put 
off  building  hospitals,  school'^,  roads,  and  so 
more  'ob=;  are  lost. 

Hic'h  iiitere-t  rates  hurt  more  than  Ju=t 
!'>n'.e  buyers.  Tliey  affect  every  person  who 
needs  to  borrow  money — for  a  car.  a  college 
education,  or  other  reason  Payments  on  debt 
are  t;thing  an  all-time-high  23 'v  of  the  aver- 
.'i::e  family's  income,  after  taxes.  And  record 
hi^h  interest  rates  have  made  a  large  con- 
tribution to  creating  th:.t  burdensome  record 
hi?h  debt  load. 

Naturally,  workers  and  their  families,  stag- 
gering under  the  Impact  of  higher  prices, 
shorter  work  weeks  and  declining  real  in- 
come, are  having  a  hard  time  repaying  loans 
at  Republican  Interest  rates.  Delinquencies 
on  Installment  loans  are  at  2.22 "^r,  up  from 
1.92  "o  a  year  ago,  and  the  highest  level  In 
20  years.  Mortgage  deiinquencieB  are  also  at 
20  ye^r  highs.  < 

Overall,  high  intere  t  rates  are  one  of  the 
most  destructive  of  all  Mr.  Nixou's  ecouoimc 
policies. 

6.    DLSTRIBUTION     OF     INCOME 

The  "bottom  line"  of  all  the  foregoing  eco- 
nomic statistics  Is  Income  dustrlbutlon.  What 
covint.s,  aftcT  all.  Is  not  Just  whether  Inflation 
Is  rapid  or  interest  rates  are  high,  but  rather 
what  effect  these  factors  have  on  the  share 
of  our  national  production  received  by  e&ch 
group  in  our  society. 

An  eyamtn&tlon  of  income  distribution  In 
America  at  the  end  of  1972  (the  moet  recent 
data  available)  reveals  Just  about  the 
chan^j'es  one  might  expect  from  four  years  of 
big-money  Republican  control  of  the  econ- 
omy. During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  term,  he  has  succeeded  in  shifting 
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About  (10  billion  from  tboee  famUlee  mt  the 
lower  end  ot  tb«  Income  scale  to  the  lUgbMt- 
Income  famUlce. 

Wh*t  tbla  means  ia  dcdlan  and  cevta  la 
tbat  as  of  1972,  using  a  four-peraon  family 
basis,  MX.  Nlzoa  had  provided  each  famUy 
with  Inoome  above  •17.000  (one-atth  of  all 
famlUes)  with  an  additional  •1;000  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  60%  of  families  with 
lowest  tneotnca  (ranging  up  to  913,000,  but 
mostly  far  lover) . 

It  la  expected  that  when  data  for  1073 
and  1974  become  araliable  they  wUl  show  a 
continuation  ot  this  trend. 

The  cnrrent  vear.  1974.  Is  expected  to  show 
an  espedally  sh.-vrp  decline  tn  the  share  of 
national  Income  going  to  the  mlllloi%  of 
arera^  m'orking  men  aiid  women  who  con- 
■tttuts  tlie  backlxme  of  America.  After  all. 
in  tioies  of  recession  and  high  Interest  rates. 
It  is  the  avera^  wortcer  who  pays  for  the  Re- 
publlcaa  bankers'  profits  (up  more  than 
30%)  flret  with  his  Income  and  fnirchasing 
power  and.  finally,  with  his  Job. 

The  typical  factory  or  office  worker,  who 
has  already  lost  more  than  5';  of  his  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  last  fifteen  months, 
and  whoee  family  Is  already  Kiring  tip  a 
large  part  of  its  Income  to  upper  Inoonie 
famlltes,  is  going  to  be  squeezed  even  harder 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  aealn  this  year. 
That  wealthy.  Republican  1  -',.  of  Ameri- 
cans who  own  more  than  half  of  all  corpo- 
rate stock  In  this  Nation  are  dding  fine,  of 
course:  corporate  profits  are  up  sharply,  to 
record  lercls. 

PoUowlng  Is  a  table  sh  iwmg  the  relative 
Rhare  at  family  uicnme  going  to  families  at 
various  Income  leveU. 
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As  might  be  expected.  Uie  three-flfUui  of 
all  families  in  the  lower  and  middle  portions 
of  the  income  .spectnim  Increased  their  share 
of  total  incoms  by  about  one  percent  between 
I960  and  19fiS  luider  Uie  Democratic  Keu- 
nfidy  and  Johnson  AdiiUuidtralkm.s.  These 
were  •jeas^  of  high  eiiiploymeut  and  steady, 
sustained  growth. 

Since  19C8.  however,  upper  ijjcome  f.un- 
Uies  have  increased  their  jih&re  of  Income  by 
about  1% — entirely  at  the  expense  of  lower 
and  middle-Income  families.  This  la  dua 
largely  to  the  first  Nixon  recession  of  1970. 
The  second  Nixon  reces^ioa — the  one  w»  are 
now  in — a  ill  have  the  same  effect.  i 

T.    COMCLDalON 

Por  five  years,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  mismanaged  the  American  economy, 
fostering  Inflation  and  unemployment,  reces- 
sion and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  current  Administration.  In  a  classic 
Republican  maneuver,  has  managed  to  choke 
off  first  purchasing  power,  then  demand  and, 
finally,  production,  which  has  fallen  more 
than  4  7ci  since  November. 

In  only  three  years  since  1950  has  the  pro- 
«h»etlon  ot  th«  American  economy  for  the 
entlpe  year  actnally  declined.  Two  of  those 
three  years  belong  to  Mr.  Elsenhower  and 
one  to  Mr.  Nixon — and  now  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Nlxoii  may  have  created  another  such 
year. 

The  signs  of  economic  breakdown  are  all 
around  us.  Unemployment  In  January  nmde 
Its  biggest  one-month  rise  in  years.  Grocery 
hills  are  running  13%  higher  than  last  year, 
even  though  less  food  U  being  carried  home. 
The  average  family  U  buying  about  7%  fewer 
goods  at  retail  stores  thla  year  than  a  year 
ago — but  spending  about  3.3%  more  because 


ct  hlgber  pcioas.  This  Is  th«  price  of  Nixon's 
mismanagement  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Nlxoii  s«|«  that  1»73  was  a  "great  year 
for  eonawien".  A  few  siore  such  great  years 
and  we  will  all  be  going  barefoot  and  hun- 
gry. Mr.  Nixon  promises  that  we  will  not  have 
a  recession  this  year.  The  average  working 
man  and  his  family  are  already  In  a  reces- 
sion, and  have  been  for  fifteen  months. 

The  Federal  budget,  Uke  the  working 
man's  family,  has  been  taking  a  licking,  not 
because  Federal  spending  has  moved  sud- 
('  -nly  hipihcr,  but  bccau.se  Feder.-il  receipts, 
tied  to  our  faltering  economy,  are  pliinKing 
a.s  rspidly  as  unemployment  is  rising.  Instead 
of  the  small  deficit  originally  expected  lor 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  it  now  appearR  that  the 
budget  deficit  will  be  about  $20  billion. 

Does  thl.s  anticipated  »20  billion  deficit 
mcin  that  Federal  spendii^g  Is  too  high? 
Not  at  all.  At  full  employment  (4%  unom- 
ployment  rate)  the  economy  would  actually 
protluce  a  surplus  this  year  of  about  $10  bil- 
lion. If  well  manascd.  tlie  economy  can  carry 
the  current  spending  load  with  ea-sr 

r.ut  the  economy  has  not  been  manaj-ed 
well.  We  are  not  at  full  employment.  Instead. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  brought  u.s  to — or  p^rhapa 
acposa — the  brink  of  recession.  In  fact,  tak- 
ing Into  account  loss  of  purchasinu  power. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  mo.^t  American  famlltes 
have  been  living  under  recession  crmdltlons 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Unfortunately.  tl;e  Nixon  AdmhiLstration, 
like  Its  Republican  predecessora.  in  neither 
very  concerned  nor  very  eompetout  to  deal 
with  the  current  economic  slump. 

Thp  Democratic  CnriTrrss.  on  the  other 
hand,  has  done  a  pr^at  deal  to  protect  work- 
ers and  consumers  from  Mr.  NLxon's  econo- 
mic mistaken. 

For  Instance,  we  have  repafscd  mlnlmmn 
v.;iKc  increa.se  le^;!;  latlon  to  protect  the  verv 
lowest  Income  workers  from  the  ravages  of 
the  NixoD  infiatton.  This  Is  tmpK>rtant  legis- 
lation which  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  last  year. 
We  hav«  passed  a  major  Farm  Bill,  to  In- 
crease agricultural  supplies  during  the  pres- 
ent period  of  scarcity,  and  we  are  working 
on  an  extension  of  the  I*ubllc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

We  are  also  working  on  consumer  pirotcc- 
lion  le!<ls1atlon.  bndly  needed  now  that 
prices  have  risen  so  terribly  high,  and  we 
,^re  trylnif  to  work  out  a  comprotmse  Housing 
bill  with  an  Administration  which  remains 
philosophically  oppoeed  to  the  goal  of  the 
Democratic  Ootigress  of  decent  bou^Ung  for 
all  Americana 

Of  course  If  Mr.  Nixon  were  truly  con- 
cerned with  correcting  his  misguided  econo- 
mic poUeics,  a  great  deal  more  could  be 
done  to.  In  John  Kennedy's  words,  "get  this 
Nation  moving  apaln."  For  instance,  we  could 
have  a  real  recommitment  to  the  goals  ot 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Instead  oS  the  com- 
promise measure  we  will  have  to  work  out 
with  this  Republicaxi  Administration.  After 
all,  millions  of  Americans  still  need  better 
housing,  and  we  have  a  lar^e  pool  of  idle 
construction  manpower. 

And.  w«  could  have  a  really  meaningful 
renewal  at  effort  toward  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1»4«.  and  a  meaningful 
public  employment  program  Instead  of  the 
battles  the  Democratic  Congress  now  must 
fight  with  Mr.  Nixon  merely  to  keep  these 
badly  needed  programs  alive. 

These  are  all  programs  our  Nation  needs, 
and  we  could  have  them.  But  can  we  expect 
to  have  them  with  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  White 
House  and  a  strong  Republican  minority  in 
Congress?  I  think  not.  When  unemploy- 
ment rises  and  production  drops,  when  In- 
terest rates  and  Infiatlon  soar  while  growth 
declines,  there  are  only  two  things  which 
we  can  expect  with  real  certainty:  that  we 
have  a  Republican  In  the  White  House,  and 
that  the  working  man  is  about  to  pay  for 
this  fact  onc^  again — first  with  his  purchas- 
ing power,  and  then  with  his  job. 


NO  U.S.  AID  FOR  EGYPT 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pi-esident 
Nixou  has  proposed  a  massive  new  for- 
eign aid  program  for  Egypt.  This  pro- 
posad  represents  anoUier  futile  attempt 
U)  use  the  American  taxpayer's  hard- 
earned  dollar  to  buy  friendship.  Thi.s  pol- 
icy hns  not  worked  in  India  or  France; 
and  iu  Turkey.  U.S.  money  cannot  evc;i 
prevent  the  gi'owing  of  opium. 

Egypt's  request  for  U.S.  aid  is  just  Uie 
latest  cliapter  in  a  long  history  going 
b3ck  to  the  I950's  when  Egypt  began  to 
play  the  United  States  and  Russia  off 
:'":iin.st  one  another  in  return  for  bil- 
lions in  American  dollars  and  Ruiti.n 
1  uble.s. 

nic  United  State."?  has  already  given 
Egypt  more  than  $1  billion  iu  foreign  aid 
and  in  return  we  received  for  years  a 
steady  stream  of  anti-American  propa- 
ganda^ from  Cairo. 

If  E','ypt  is  in  such  de.^perate  need  of 
aid,  why  doesnt  It  look  to  its  oil-rich 
Arab  neighbors?  Because  tiie  cost  of  oil 
production  has  remained  stable,  the  re- 
cent gasoline  price  increase  of  20  cents  a 
rallou  becomes  an  involuntary  )3  to  $5 
billion  program  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Amb 
oil  countries.  Together,  the  oil  con.sum- 
ing  nations  of  the  West  Including  the 
United  States  will  be  providing  the  Arabs 
with  more  than  $100  billion  each  year. 

We  cannot  afford  foreign  aid  for  Egypt 
on  top  of  these  exorbitant  oil  profits. 

Let  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya  and  A'.- 
reria  and  Kuwait  give  aid  to  EgjTJt.  not 
the  Amciiran  taxpayer. 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  NEED  HELP 
FROM  CONGRESS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamiltcb^)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
owes  much  to  Its  small  boslnessmen.  The 
debt  Ls  too  oftfn  forgotten,  however.  In 
our  preoccupation  with  giant  corpora,- 
tions,  big  unions,  conglomerates,  multi- 
national corporations,  and  agribusiness. 

In  our  fascination  with  bigness.  Ameri- 
cans often  lose  sight  of  the  Importance 
of  tlie  "smalls'* — the  small  businessman 
who  Ls  the  economic  and  commercial 
backbone  of  our  communities.  Anyone 
who  has  walked  around  a  courthouse 
square  in  rural  America  or  down  ino6t 
any  street  in  an  urban  business  district 
is  soon  made  aware  of  the  role  the  small 
businessman  plays  in  his  community. 
SBA  Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe  re- 
cently commented  on  the  significance  of 
the  small  businessman  in  America  when 
he  said: 

Our  traditional  values  of  iiidivldual  Initia- 
Uve,  social  mobility,  and  political  freedom 
are  significantly  dependent  upon  the  strength 
of  the  free  enterprise  ayatem,  a  systaaa  which 
Is  Itself  dependent  in  large  meaaure  upon 
the  maintenance  of  competition  provided  by 
the  existence  of  a  large  and  h«alttiy  eom- 
munlty  of  amall  eiitcrprls«a. 

The  eontrlbotlons  of  small  entrepi^ 
neurs  to  our  society  are  legion.  Such 
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technological  marvels  as  the  rocket  en- 
gine, the  Polaroid  camera,  the  helicopter, 
the  jet  engine,  the  xerox  process,  insulin, 
the  vacuum  tube,  and  countless  other 
production  devices  and  processes  have 
been  developed  by  independent  inventors 
and  small  farms. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  in  southeastern  Indiana  depend 
upon  the  small  businessman  for  most  of 
their  daily  needs.  He  contributes  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  the  economy  m  our  com- 
muhities.  He  is  independent,  civic- 
minded,  resourceful,  and  self-reliant. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  what  our  Nation  is  all  about.  The 
small  businessman  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  quality  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. His  demise  would  have  an  unfortu- 
nate and  worrisome  impact. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  that  so 
much  of  what  the  Government  doe.s 
places  a  special  hardship  on  the  small 
businessman.  He  is  less  apt  to  be  able  to 
absorb  higher  taxes,  inflation,  increased 
wage  rates,  more  paperwork,  and  tighter 
Federal  regulations.  Environmental  and 
consumer  legislation  often  cause  him  se- 
vere problems.  All  of  these  governmental 
actions  fall  with  great  force  upon  the 
small  businessman,  and  I  am  persuaded 
he  needs  relief  and  special  attention. 

In  economic  terms,  the  small  business- 
man's Impact  is  enormous.  Small  busi- 
"nesses  comprise  98  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  business  units,  employ  65  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  nongovernmental 
work  force,  and  produce  about  40  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  In  1972. 
they  were  responsible  for  29  percent  of 
total  Government  procurement. 

Despite  these  contributions,  small  busi- 
nesses are  losing  ground  rapidly  and  dis- 
astrously to  larger  firms  in  terms  of  mar- 
ket share,  assets  and  profits.  In  270  of 
413  manufacturing  industries — the  busi- 
ness sector  where  figures  are  most  com- 
plete— the  eight  largest  companies  ac- 
count for  40  percent  or  more  of  the  value 
of  the  shipments  from  their  industry. 

In  1960,  small-  an  .  medium-sized  cor- 
porations in  manufacturing  had  50  per- 
cent of  this  sector's  assets  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  41  percent  of  the  profits. 
By  1970,  these  firms  had  only  33  percent 
of  the  assets,  and  by  1972  tills  had  de- 
clined to  30  percent  of  the  assets  and  28 
percent  of  the  profits. 

Small  businesses  are  also  losing  out  to 
the  "bigs"  in  terms  of  tax  liability.  Re- 
cent studies.  Including  one  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Vanik,  have  .shown 
that  the  biggest  U.S.  corporations  pay 
taxes  at  half  the  rate  paid  by  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses — 26.9  percent 
against  51  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  small  businessman 
carries  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  enor- 
mous Federal  paperwork  burden.  A  firm 
employing  fewer  than  50  people,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  required  to  fill  out  as 
many  as  75  to  80  different  types  of  forms 
In  the  course  of  a  year.  For  a  business 
with  a  small  office  staff,  and  especially 
for  the  "mom  and  pop"  stores,  comple- 
tion of  these  forms  is  a  tremendously 
time-consuming  and  costly  operation. 
Unlike  large  corporations,  they  cannot 
draw  on  in-house  accoimtants  or  tax 


lawyers  to  handle  this  work.  Small  bu.-ii- 
nessmen  do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  concerned 
by  these  developments  that  so  adversely 
affect  small  businesses.  The  small  busi- 
nessman's situation  remains  tenuous, 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
all  that  it  can  to  improve  his  chances 
for  successful  operation  and  growth. 

One  way  to  help  would  be  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Federal  Paperwork 
Relief  Act,  H.R.  12269,  which  I  co.spor.- 
sored  earlier  this  year  with  several  of 
my  colleagues.  This  bill  requires  the  Gen- 
eral Accoxmting  OfiQce  to  study  how  re- 
porting requirements  could  be  reduced 
and  streamlined  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
within  a  year  after  enactment,  for  leg- 
islative action  and  administrative  im- 
provements. In  this  way,  small  business- 
men V,  ould  be  relieved  of  the  unnecessary 
portion  of  an  estimated  yearly  load  of 
4' 2  million  cubic  feet  of  Federal  paper- 
work. I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  where 
the  bill  is  now  pending,  will  see  fit  to 
take  action  on  it  this  year. 

Another  important  congressional  move 
of  assistance  to  small  firms  would  be 
passage  of  the  Small  Business  Tax  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act,  known  as  the 
Evins-Bible  bill.  I  introduced  this  bill  in 
the  92d  Congress,  along  with  more  than 
100  of  my  colleagues,  and  am  introducing 
it  again  in  hopes  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  include  it  in  its 
forthcoming  sessions  on  tax  reform.  Tliis 
bill  creates  a  permanent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment committee  to  make  a  continuing 
effort  to  simplify  our  tax  system,  includ- 
ing business  taxation;  restructures  down- 
ward the  tax  rates  for  firms  earning  less 
than  $1  million  in  receipts  a  year  in 
order  to  bring  the  rates  more  into  line 
with  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  the 
principle  now  applied  to  individual  in- 
come taxes;  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  new  small  business  enteiprise.'- : 
promotes  modernization,  efficiency  and 
cost  reductions  for  small  business  with 
provisions  such  as  a  10-year  carryover 
for  small  business  net  operating  losses, 
accumulated  eamings_tax#^nd  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  fOf'certain|£mall  busi- 
nesses imder  single  family  cAnitrol;  and 
authorizes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
factors  causing  business  failures,  with 
recommendations  to  be  made  for  pre- 
venting future  failures. 

The  Evins-Bible  bill,  like  the  paper- 
work bill,  Is  just  pending,  with  no  action 
scheduled.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case  for  much  longer.  The  cliallenges 
and  obstacles  that  small  businesses  face 
are  not  going  to  disappear  to  Improve 
small  firms'  chances  of  survival,  and 
would  be  one  small  way  of  thanking  small 
businessmen  for  their  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  strength  of  our  society  and 
economy. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK— A  TD.IE 
FOR  RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-v 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser)  is  rec-  ^ 
ognized  for  5  minutes.  ,? 


I.lr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  Na- 
tional Library  Week,  April  21-27,  and  I 
want  to  suggest  to  mj-  colleagues  several 
ways  in  which  we  iJan  renew  our  dedica- 
tion to  and  support  for  the  librarj'  as  an 
institution  as  essential  to  the  strength  of 
American  culture  and  education  as  are 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

And  make  no  mistake,  our  libraries  do 
require  Federal  support.  notwithstandiiiR 
oii.^'hinj:  the  administration  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  Last  v.eek.  addressing  th«» 
Libraiy  Staff  Forum  in  Minneapolis.  I 
OD^eivtd  that  the  library  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  institutions  in 
Anieiican  education,  and  added  that: 

Perliaps  due  in  part  to  the  success  of  li- 
braries, the  Administration  contend.s  that  tht- 
Federal  mission  has  been  fulfilled  and  be- 
cau.se  of  the  libraries'  .success,  they  no  lonre.' 
need  Fdcra!  support.  We  still  need  public  li- 
braries, school  libraries,  college  and  univcr- 
.sity  libraries.  Libraries  are  changing  with  tho 
tiine.'i  but  libraries  need  a  Federal  leg  of  sup- 
port on  which  to  stand. 

One  way  this  changing  role  of  the  li- 
brary can  be  reemphasized  and  reex- 
amined is  through  holding  a  Whitf 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services  in  1976,  our  Nation's  bi- 
centennial year.  Assuming  favorable  ac  - 
tion  soon  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  this  body  soon  will  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  convene  such  a 
conference  in  1976,  with  State  and  local 
conferences  preceding  it.  I  commend  this 
legislation  to  my  colleagues  as  a  means 
of  allowing  the  Nation  to  give  appropri- 
ate attention  to  the  many  rapid  changes 
occurring  in  the  provision  of  librarj'  and 
information  services  and  to  the  rising 
demand  for  them.  Undue  postponement 
of  this  consideration  would  be  unwise,  m 
mj-  opinion. 

Second,  we  can  demonstrate  our  sup- 
poit  for  our  public,  academic  and  school 
libraries  by  continuing  to  support  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  L- 
brary  purposes,  as  we  have  already  done 
by  including  some  $179  miUion  for  library 
programs  in  the  1974  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation, v.here  the  administration  had 
proposed  no  Federal  funding  at  all.  Al- 
though this  year  the  administration  has 
retreated  from  its  position  of  total  with- 
drawal of  Federal  support  from  all  U- 
braiT  programs,  it  did  propose  zero- 
funding  of  college  library  resource  pro- 
grams, drastic  reduction  and  phaseout 
in  Federal  support  for  public  libraries, 
and  incorporating  school  librai-y  re- 
sources support  in  a  consolidation  with 
other  programs  as  a  part  of  a  revised 
Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education 
Act.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  our 
committees  will  demonstrate  sounder  pri- 
orities. An  estimated  20  million  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  access  to  an  adequate 
public  library,  between  30  and  40  percent 
of  our  Nation's  elementary  schools  are 
without  anything  tliat  could  be  called  i- 
library  and  academic  libraries  are  in  fear 
of  a  double  blow  resulting  from  t^ie  ad- 
minisUation's  proposed  elimination  of 
Federal  funding  at  the  same  time  as  it 
shifts  its  emphasis  from  institutional 
support  to  inadequate  student  assistance 
programs. 

A  third  opportunity  for  us  to  manifest 
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our  support  for  our  libraries  will  be  of- 
fered when  we  consider  legislation  such 
as  is  being  offered  by  Mr.  HAmjrY  and 
others  to  provide  a  public  service  sub- 
sidy to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  an 
increased  period  of  phasing  for  postal 
rate  Increases  for  books  and  other  edu- 
cational and  cultural  materials.  Such 
legislation  would  insure  that  libraries 
would  not  have  to  devote  even  more  ex- 
orbitant portions  of  already  skimpy 
budgets  to  paying  for  po.rtage  on  the 
lxx)ks  they  receive.  Libraries  pay  the  full 
cost  of  such  pastage  and,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Library  A.sEOcialion  repeatedly  points 
out  in  congressional  testimony,  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  increased  postal  charges 
means  a  dollar  less  spent  on  keeping  li- 
brary collections  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  at  least  tliree 
ways  in  which  the  Congress  can  act  to 
make  National  Library  Week  more  tlian 
a  perfunctory  observance. 


LABOR— FAIR-WEATHER  FRIEND— 
XXI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Goxzalet;)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moving  spirits  in  the  Labor  Council 
for  Latin  American  Advancement  has 
been  especially  vocal  and  emotional  in 
his  denunciation  of  me — not  because  I 
am  any  kind  of  labor  enemy,  but  because 
this  man  bears  personal  malice  against 
me.  and  is  using  his  position  to  give  vent 
to  that  malice. 

This  man  is  Arnold  Florcs,  and  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  would  delight  him 
more  than  to  be  able  to  use  all  his  con- 
nections and  Influence,  such  as  they  are, 
to  embarrass  and  discredit  me.  Arnold 
Plores  bears  a  personal  grudge,  one  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  unionism.  And  he 
Is  an  opportunist,  using  his  union  offices 
in  a  way  that  he  thinks  will  gain  him 
personal  revenge. 

Arnold  Plores  is  not  what  you  would 
call  a  professional  union  man. 

The  flrst  time  I  ever  heard  of  this 
man  was  about  6  years  ago.  when  he  was 
employed  by  the  Government  in  a  civil 
service  Job.  He  wrote  to  complain  that 
he  had  been  victimized  In  some  way,  and 
that  he  had  not  received  a  promotion 
that  he  felt  he  should  have.  He  was  ap- 
pealing to  me  for  help.  But  Plores  did 
not  live  in  my  district,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  custom  of  the  House  and  the 
Texas  delegation.  I  referred  him  to  his 
own  Congressman.  Plores  did  not  like 
this.  He  thought  that  I  had  a  duty  to 
take  up  his  case,  because  of  ethnic 
los^ty.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  he  was 
going  around  saying  what  a  bad  guy  I 
was.  and  how  I  had  forgotten  the  poor 
Mejlcano. 

Plores  soon  became  an  officer  In  the 
Oovermnent  employees  union,  and  after 
that  went  to  work  for  the  Service  Em- 
plojrees.  where  he  now  works.  And  for 
this  whole  time  he  has  used  every  op- 
portunity to  belittle  me. 

So  It  is  not  much  of  a  surprise  that 
this  same  man  would  be  In  El  Paso  last 
week  denouncing  me  as  a  traitor  to  la 


raza  in  general  and  labor  in  particular, 
and  declaring  war  on  me.  It  is  nothing 
new;  It  Is  merely  the  rantings  of  a  man 
whose  old  animosity  has  grown  so  cal- 
loused that  he  cannot  do  anything  other 
tlian  hate  me.  In  this  hatred  he  Ls  will- 
ing to  tv.i^t  and  use  his  union  offices  in 
pny  and  ever>'  waj'  lie  can  to  oppose  me. 
All  cf  this  is  his  perfect  right.  But  it 
Jil'^o  cxijlains  a  little  more  about  how  a 
few  people  liavc  been  able  to  ii-c  their 
po-'^iMors  in  a  v.r.y  that  finally  involved 
u  ing  the  AFLCIO  itocll  ia  an  alti;,!: 

Oil  UJC. 

As  I  hr.ve  .'iaid,  .■Arnold  riorca  i:;  no  ;;ic- 
fessional  union  man.  In  fact,  his  conver- 
sion is  relatively  new.  While  he  now 
rrJls  arrainst  me  for  imasincd  offenses 
against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Worker-.  I  cr.nnot  recall  tliat  he  ever 
v.cnt  to  the  defense  of  beleaguered 
iinioni.-^ts  in  San  .(Vntonio  or  anywhere 
else,  when  his  personal  interests  were  not 
at  stake.  Virtually  evei-y  clothing  shop  in 
San  Antonio  wa^  once  organized,  but  I 
did  not  sec  Florcs  around  when  those 
unions  woic  being  destroyed,  their  mem- 
bers harci.5.:ed  and  arreted,  and  tlieir 
progress  erased,  some  10  years  ago.  Tliese 
crusaders  were  nowhere  to  be  found  then. 
But  they  know  that  I  was  the  only  pub- 
lic official  willing  to  stand  up  for  these 
uiiionists,  and  to  defend  their  rights  to 
organir.c.  and  to  call  for  decency  and  fair 
play.  No,  Arnold  Fljrcs  was  not  there, 
then.  But  then  in  those  days  he  was  not 
being  paid  to  be  there.  I  v.onder  if  he 
would  be  a  crusader  if  it  were  not  in 
his  Job  de.'icription. 

So  much  for  Arnold  Flores,  latter  day 
defender  of  the  faith. 

If  this  man  and  his  friends  have  per- 
sonal malice  for  me.  I  understand  that, 
and  can  deal  with  it.  But  the  tragic  thing 
is  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  allowed  its  or- 
ganizations and  its  money  be  used  by 
such  people  as  this  Flores.  who  do  not 
care  so  much  about  helping  the  poor,  or 
organizing  the  unorganized,  as  they  do 
about  gaining  personal  positions  of  power 
and  earning  out  their  own  private  ven- 
detta. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  workers 
in  San  Antonio  who  would  benefit  from 
union  organization.  They  need  help.  But 
Flores  and  his  friends  waste  their  time 
and  resources  in  lights  against  other 
unions,  or  in  personal  grudges  against 
me.  The  losers  are  tlie  unorgani;:ed  work- 
ers. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  AFL-CIO 
should  have  Its  resoui'ces  and  good  in- 
tentions maliciously  abused  by  such  peo- 
ple as  Flores.  But  if  that  is  going  to  con- 
tinue. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  which  alone  controls  its  purse 
and  progr&ms.  I  would  rather  not  see  it 
go  to  waste;  but  it  is  not  my  deci^iou  to 
make. 


STETSON  MODEL  SENATE— A 

UNIQUE  EDUCATION  EXPERIENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  this  weekend  to 
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participate  once  again  In  what  I  cor^der 
to  be  a  unique  educational  experience. 
Stetson  University,  in  DeLand,  Fla.,  will 
sponsor  its  third  annual  U.S.  model  sen- 
ate, a  program  which  seeks  to  duphcalc 
as  closely  as  po^.siblo  the  activities  and 
atmosphere  of  tlie  U.S.  Senate. 

Sixty  students,  representing  20  coUeges 
and  universities  across  the  Southeast, 
will  each  assume  a  .seiiatoiial  character- 
ization and  participate  in  4  days  of 
committee  hearings,  party  caucuses  and 
Seruile  floor  sessions. 

The  students  have  f.Iready  been  ac- 
tively researching  and  rewriting  some  of 
the  major  proposals  we,  in  the  Congress, 
arc  now  considering. 

ATr.  Speaker,  this  Farticular  form  of 
.•^'mulation  is  an  important  learning  tool 
foi-  ^)ur  Nation's  future  lawmakers.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  which  has  occurred 
in  past  sessions  and  which  is  certain  to 
occur  again  this  weekend  is  stimulating 
and  productive  for  both  students  and 
congressional  representatives. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  program  Is  that  it  was 
initiated  and  Is  carried  out  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  These  young  people 
have  planned  the  program.  Invited  the 
congressional  representatives  and  han- 
dled the  local  arrangements.  It  Is  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  as  evidenced  by  repre- 
sentatives from  both  sides  of  the  alclc. 

Joining  in  the  model  senate  prograr' 
this  year  are  Senator  Ernest  Hollings, 
Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  Senate  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  Florida  State  Senator  Rich- 
ard Pettigrew.  I  welcome  these  colleagues 
to  the  fourth  and  foremost  district  of 
Florida  as  they  visit  out  State's  oldest  In- 
stitution of  higher  leamhig.  By  their 
presence  and  participating,  they  are 
helping  to  provide  our  young  people  with 
a  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  governmental  process. 

President  John  E.  Johns  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  an  educational  at- 
mosphere at  Stetson  which  encourages 
this  kind  of  learning  experience.  Dr.  T. 
Wayne  Bailey  and  Dr.  Gary  Marls  have 
inspired  the  students  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram, however,  the  implementation  of 
this  program  has  rested  with  the  stu- 
dent.'?. I  should  like  to  commend  the  stu- 
dent chairman,  Mr.  Jeff  Hurley,  of  Day- 
tona  Beach.  Fla.,  for  his  effective  lead- 
enship.  Other  Stetson  students  vitally  in- 
volved In  the  pro-am  are  Diane  Bird, 
Miami.  Fla.;  Richard  George,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.;  Nancy  Klngstad.  Miami.  Fla.; 
Ray  McCleod.  Apopka.  Fla.;  Bob  Sehu- 
maker.  Port  Pierce,  Fla.;  Bruce  Thomas, 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla.;  Pam  Waxier,  Stu- 
art, Fla.;  and  Matt  Wlmer,  DeLand,  Fin. 


A    TPIBUTE   TO   GOLDA    MEIR    ANTD 
.     ^  HER  WORK 

This;  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prei^us  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  *Mr.  Podelx*  i.> 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  woman  that  could  have  been  any- 
body's gi'andmother,  Oolda  Melr,  decided 
to  end  her  career  in  Israeli  politics.  Her 
work  in  the  last  few  years  would  have 
taxed  the  strength  and  capacities  of  a 
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much  younger  person,  and  yet  she  kept 
on  woridng,  driving  herself,  to  ensOTe 
peace  and  prosperity  to  her  tiny  country. 
Golda  Meir  was  a  rare  figure  in  world 
politics,  and  not  Just  because  she  Is  a 
woman.  She  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
toughest  politicians  ever  produced  by 
any  country,  and  yet  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  cry  out  in  anguish  when  the 
tragedy  of  Arab  terrorism  repeatedly 
struck  out  at  her  people.  What  she 
lacked  in  glamour  and  style  she  made 
up  for  in  guts  and  .,determinatlon.  She 
has  consistently  been  one  of  the  worlds 
most  admired  heads  of  state,  and  with 
good  reason. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  has  no 
easy  job.  It  is  made  even  more  difQcult 
when  Israel  is  at  war.  In  the  last  6 
months.  Israel  was  first  brutally  at- 
tacked by  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  then 
tried  to  recover  from  that  attack  and 
the  economic  and  political  disruptions 
it  caused.  It  was  that  vicious  aggression 
which  may  have  been  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  Mrs.  Meir's  resignation  coming 
at  this  time. 

Israel  was  stiU  reeling  from  the  after- 
maths of  war  when  she  was  hit  by  the 
Agranat  Report,  which  attempted  to  fix 
the  blame  for  Israel's  slow  start  in  com- 
batting Arab  aggression  last  October. 
The  report  focused  on  individuals*  high 
in  Israel's  mihtary  and  government  cir- 
cles. The  repercussions  shook  Mrs.  Meir's 
coalitioh  cabinet  so  badly  that  she  per- 
haps had  no  choice  but  to  resign.  After 
last  winter's  inconclusive  elections,  she 
worked  long  and  hard  to  form  a  coali- 
tion out  of  the  myriad  diverse  elements 
which  characterize  Israel's  Government. 
That  she  was  able  to  form  a  government 
at  all  Is  a  testament  to  her  skill  and 
strength  as  a  politician.  That  the  coali- 
tion as  too  unstable  to  survive  the  added 
stresses  of  the  Agranat  Report,  carniot 
take  away  from  Mrs.  Meir's  achieve- 
ments as  Piime  Minister.  ^ 

Fi-ankly,  I  do  not  blame  her  for  resign- 
ing In  the  face  of  adversity.  Rather  than 
political  cowardice,  it  may  be  wisdom  of 
the  highest  sort.  She  did  everything  she 
could  to  give  Israel  a  good  government, 
one  that  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people,  from  the  generations  of  sabras  to 
the  greenest  Immigrants  from  Russia. 
But  It  was  hard  work,  and  she  did  all  she 
could.  It  was  time  for  somebody  younger 
and  stronger  than  this  grandmother 
from  Minneapolis  to  take  over  the  retos 
of  government. 

Mrs.  Meir's  stewardship  will  always  be 
remembered  as  a  period  in  which  Israel 
made  great  economic  strides  forward. 
The  economic  strength  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  Israel  has  always  been  a  point 
of  pride  in  the  free  world.  True,  Israel 
has  long  been  the  recipient  of  aid  from 
the  United  States  for  military  purposes, 
but  her  economic  growth  has  been  en- 
tirely self-directed. 

Mrs.  Meir's  term  as  prime  minister  was 
continually  maiked  by  her  peace  efforts, 
'  and  just  as  consistently  met  with  rebuffs. 
Until  only  recently,  the  open  face-to-face 
negotiations  with  the  Arabs  in  the  hope 
of  ending  decades  of  conflict  and  blood- 
shed were  fantasies.  Long  before  Henry 
Kissinger  took  an  Interest  In  the  Middle 


East,  Golda  Meir  was  seeking  ways  to 
reach  the  Arabs  and  convince  them  that 
Israel  was  genuinely  Interested  in  peace. 

It  is  rare  that  the  world  Is  treated  to 
so  singular  a  figure  among  its  politician.s. 
It  Is  rarer  still  when  that  figure  is  a 
woman  who  looked  like  she  would  be 
more  at  home  in  her  kitchen  making 
chicken  soup  than  in  a  parliament  haU 
making  far-reaching  political  decision.^;. 
The  world  is  fortunate  that  it  v\-as  Golda 
Meir  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
for  the  last  5  years.  She  tempered 
military  strength  and  determination  for 
victory  with  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
genuine  peace.  She  felt  the  loss  of  every 
Israeli  soldier  who  dies  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Yom  Kippur  War  as  though 
it  was  her  own  son  who  had  been  killed. 
And  as  any  mother  would,  the  desire  for 
peace  and  rcst  for  her  country,  her  chil- 
dren, was  at  all  times  uppermost  in  her 
mind. 

I  regret  to  see  her  leave  the  prime 
ministership,  while  imderstanding  her 
reasons  for  doing  so.  One  can  be  asked  to 
give  only  so  much,  to  make  only  so  many 
sacrifices,  to  devote  only  so  many  years 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  before  saying 
"Enough,  I  am  tired."  I  welcome  Itzhak 
Rabin  as  he  carries  on  in  Mrs.  Meir's 
footsteps,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his 
efforts  to  create  a  new  coalition  govem- 
m^it.  It  will  not  be  easy.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  can  complete  the  work 
whini  she  began. 

This  is  an  important  time  not  ont' 
for  Israel  but  for  the  United  States.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  will  soon  leave 
on  another  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  hope- 
fully to  bring  Israel  and  Syria  a  Uttle 
closer  to  peace  negotiations.  Wheth^ 
Israel  under  the  leadership  of  Rabin,  who 
was  once  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  will  change  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward Syria,  is  impossible  to  know  at  this 
time.  However,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  redouble  his  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  It  is  more  im- 
portant now  than  ever  before,  and  it 
would  be  the  most  fitting  tribute  that  the 
United  States  could  pay  to  the  service 
Golda  Meir  gave  to  Israel  and  the  world. 


INNOVATIVE  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roy)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  piece 
of  Innovative  legislation  which  was  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Kansas  State 
Legislatm-e  and  signed  .into  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Docking.  This  leglslatlcxi  will  per- 
mit graduates  of  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College,  located  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  to 
be  considered  residents  of  Kansas  for 
the  purposes  erf  tuition  to  State  colleges 
and  universities.  The  new  law  will  allow 
Haskell  graduates  to  attend  any  State 
college  or  university  in  Kaasas  and  pay 
only  in-State  tuition.  Several  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Haskell  are  out-of-State  resi- 
dents. This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State  legislature  will  mean  considerable 
savings  for  those  Indians  who  graduate 
from  Haskell  and   who   wish  to  con- 


tinue their  education  in  Kansas.  I  am 
most  pleased  with  tliis  situation  and 
am  confident  that  many  students  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  ne*l>-  enacted 
opportunity. 
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A  Tll.ir  TO  HELP  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievlous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Gaydcs' 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
te  piatifled  that  the  new  no-strike  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Steel  Workers 
and  the  steel  corporations  has  worked 
out  with  a  contract  providing  much- 
needed  raises  to  tlie  workers  and  the 
promise  of  labor  peace  in  the  years 
ah?ad. 

But  the  Contract,  I  fear,  is  not  the  full 
aii.3v.-er  to  what  has  gradually  become  the 
Nation's  steel  problem.  Though  enlight- 
ening and  setting  the  course  for  future 
.  labor-managemeut  relationships,  the 
contract  also  underscores  the  steel  in- 
dustry's vital  needs,  many  of  which  can 
be  met  only  by  governmental  considera- 
tion and  action,  especially  in  the  field  of 
trade  regulation  and  taxes. 

I  am  indeibted,  as  I  feel  this  Congress 
should  be  indebted,  to  Holmes  Alexander, 
a  columnist  whose  writings  appear  In  the 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  Daily  News'  in  my  steel- 
producing  district,  for  wrapping  up  the 
steel  industry's  concerns  in  such  suc- 
cinct teims  that  all  can  understand  them. 

He  wrote  recently : 

lu  195S,  we  had  cnly  five  percent  of  tbo 
world's  population,  but  we  produced  and  con- 
sumed nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's  steel. 
Our  exports  of  steel  stood  at  about  14  per 
cent  of  Internationa]  trade,  and  our  Imports 
were  about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  Im- 
ports of  steel.  Tbl£  was  true  self-sufficiency. 

I  might  add  to  Mr.  Alexander's  con- 
clusion that  it,  too,  marked  a  high  point 
in  this  Nation's  prosperity  at  home  and 
prestige  abroad.  Steel  remains  the  basic 
element  in  industry,  and  while  we  were 
self-sufficient  lJ3..^e  production  of  this 
element,  then  our  industrial  structure 
was  firmly  based  and  confident. 

What  has  happened  since  these  per- 
centages prevailed?  Mr.  Alexander  sup- 
plied the  answer.  He  reported: 

We  dished  out  dollars  and  technology  to 
rebuild  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  to 
aid  underdeTCloped  nations.  By  1972.  our  pro- 
duction and  constimptlon  (of  steel)  had 
dropped  from  40  to  30  per  cent  of  the  world 
total.  Our  exports  bad  plunged  from  14  to  3.6 
percent  of  International  totala.  Instead  of 
Importing  a  mere  3.5  percent,  we  were  Im- 
porting over  16  percent  of  the  world's  la- 
bound  cargoes  of  steel. 

There  is  httle  wonder,  then,  that  Amer- 
ican steel  jobs  have  vanished  by  the 
thousands  over  recent  years,  a  fact  which 
should  not  be  obscured  by  the  current 
high  rate  of  production  here  or  the  de- 
mand for  metal  which  continues  bfisk. 
Otu-  industry  has  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  and,  therefore,  no  longer  te  domi- 
nant in  the  wcn'Id  maricets  and  this,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  sorry  turn  in  affairs  for  all  of 
us.  The  industry  now  must  be  afe- 
guarded  and  helped  and  it  behooves  thk 
Congress,  and  most  surely   the  White 
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Hoiise,  to  accept  this  proposition  with  a 
resolve  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  column,  also 
pointed  out  that  our  steel  industry  Is 
now  competing  in  a  world  in  which  70 
percent  of  the  steel  output  is  nationally 
owaied  or  controlled,  and  where  steel,  in 
consequence,  has  become  a  matter  of 
stnte  policy.  In  other  words,  our  competi- 
tors in  this  business  who  make  up  the  70 
percent  enjoy  subsidies,  tax  breaks,  and 
every  other  type  of  governmental  aid 
possible  to  keep  them  in  good  position 
vi.?  a  vis  U.S.  production  while  our  own 
industry  gets  little  such  help.  In  fact,  the 
American  steel  lndustr>-  rates  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
N.Y..  list  of  Industries  in  return  on 
investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that,  in  this 
steel  situation,  our  foreign  aid  chickens 
have  come  home  again  to  roost.  We  did 
much  to  end  our  advantageous  steel  posi- 
tion by  giving  away  tax  dollars  to  for- 
eign interests  so  they  could  build  new 
competing  plants  and  refurbish  existing 
ones  In  the  postwar  era.  We  did  this  for 
interests  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
We  also  gave  aid  funds  to  nations  which 
were  our  steel  customers  so  they  could 
build  steel-making  industries  of  their 
own  and  thus  remove  themselves  from 
oiu-  trade  lists. 

Not  only  this,  but.  in  a  strained  no- 
tion of  our  global  responsibility,  we  sup- 
plied the  technical  assistance  which 
these  new  steel-producing  countries 
needed  to  get  their  plants  operating.  We 
did  so  in  most  cases  at  no  cost  whatso- 
ever to  those  helped.  Our  own  people 
footed  the  bill.  And  now  we  see  the  ef- 
fects of  all  this  on  our  once  mighty 
steel  industry.  It  no  longer  is  the  un- 
questioned leader  because  we,  in  truth, 
harpooned  it  as  we  pursued  our  "world 
mission"  of  spreading  our  wealth  and.  in- 
deed, what  were  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
our  workers  all  over  the  map.  I  need  not 
point  out  that,  In  today's  international 
trade  cnmches.  we  have  received  little 
gratitude  in  return. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  our  steel 
compsuiles?  Is  the  Government  going  to 
get  off  their  backs  and  assist  them  where 
necessary,  and  thus  enable  them  to  re- 
gain top  position?  Or  are  we  going  to 
settle  back  as  a  second-rate  steel  pro- 
ducer, knowing,  as  we  must,  that,  as  steel 
goes,  so  goes  the  military  strength  of  a 
nation?  Tlie  new  United  Steel  Workers 
contract  is  such  that  it  provides  a  period 
of  labor  peace  for  the  industry  in  which 
the  overall  problem  can  be  studied  and 
proper  measures  taken  to  modernize  and 
construct  the  faculties  required  for  self 
sufficiency  once  more.  I  wince  at  Mr. 
Alexander's  description  of  American 
steel  today  as  a  "distressed  industry." 
Can  we  allow  this  condition  to  continue? 
Also,  I  question  whether  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  from  steel.  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  was  in  a  very  gener- 
ous mood  at  the  United  Nations  recently, 
promising  all  kinds  of  U.S.  cooperation  in 
building  up  the  supposed  "have-not"  na- 
tions and  giving  little  notice  to  the  fact 
that,  in  some  important  things,  we  have 
become  a  "have-not"  Nation,  too.  What 
is  more,  the  Secretary,  according  to"fHe 


Wall  Street  Journal,  Is  planning  to  visit 
India  some  time  this  summer  to  an- 
nounce there  a  resumption  of  our  bounti- 
ful aid  to  that  country  despite  its  pench- 
ant for  getting  on  the  side  opposite  to  us 
in  issues  of  international  significance. 

But,  is  it  not  time  that,  instead  of 
responding  so  readUy  to  the  needs  of 
otliers.  we  Americans  begin  paying  full 
attention  to  the  needs  here  at  home?  Our 
fj-st  duty  ought  to  be  one  of  getting  this 
country  back  in  first  place  again  in  tho.-;e 
fields  where  it  once  prevailed.  I,  a.s  one 
Congressman,  shall  not  rest  content  until 
our  steel  indastry  regains  the  ■  No.  1 
spot  in  the  world  and  I  hope  others  here 
will  join  in  seeing  that  whatever  it  takes 
for  Government  to  help  bring  this  about 
will  be  provided. 


RODINO  REPORTS  ON  ACTION  TO 
MEET  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.        ,-'' 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report  to 
my  constituents  on  developments  dur- 
ing the  first  3  montlis  of  the  new  session. 

CONSTITlmONAL    QUESTIONS 

Tills  Congress  is  now  faced  with  chal- 
lenges imparalleled  In  my  25  years  as 
the  Representative  of  the  10th  District 
of  New  Jersey.  For  only  the  second  time 
In  our  Nation's  history  we  have  been 
called  on  to  consider  the  po.ssible  im- 
peachment of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  February  6  the  Hciise  voted 
overwhelmiiigly  to  direct  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  proceed  with  an  inquiry 
that  should  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
grave  doubts  that  the  American  people 
have  about  the  conduct  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. In  asking  that  day  for  support 
for  the  House  resolution  I  stated: 

We  are  going  to  work  expeditiously  and 
fairly.  When  we  have  completed  our  Inquiry, 
whatever  the  result,  we  wlU  make  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  ^ouse.  We  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  we  can.  consistent  with  principles  of 
fairness  and  completeness. 

\/hatever  the  result,  whatever  we  learn 
or  conclude,  let  us  now  proceed,  with  such 
care  and  decency  and  thoroughness  and 
honor  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  chUdren  after  them,  will 
say:  That  waa  the  right  course.  There  was  no 
other  way. 

While  I  have  been  called  on  to  direct 
this  constitutional  Inquiry  for  all  the 
people.  I  continue  tc  be  concerned  about 
the  very  real  human  needs  of  my  con- 
stituents. The  hundreds  of  letters  I  re- 
ceive each  week  show  that  people  are 
worried  about  shortages  of  food  and 
fuel,  rising  prices,  rising  unemployment, 
and  continuing  high  crime  rates.  These 
are  problems  that  challenge  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

WORKING    FOR    MORE    JOBS 

Increasing  the  number  of  jobs  for 
people  of  the  10th  District  is  a  major 
concern  for  me.  To  fighting  higher  unem- 
ployment I  called  on  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  take  Immediate  action  to 
assist  my  joble.^ig  constituents.  Nearly  $3 


million  will  be  spent  to  sponsor  man- 
power programs  for  the  unemp'oyed  and 
to  give  work  experience  to  disadvantaged 
high  school  students.  New  jobs  In  local 
public  service  programs  wiU  be  available 
soon,  as  a  result  of  a  bill  I  sponsored  last 
session.  I  have  pushed  for  improvement 
of  waterways  to  Ports  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth as  a  boost  to  maritime  activity— a 
vital  economic  asset  and  employment 
center  in  the  10th  District.  In  order  to 
insure  against  sudden  and  widespread 
unemployment.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
that  calls  for  planning  ahead  to  control 
the  relocation  or  closing  of  an  Industrial 
plant. 

HOLDING    DOWN    PRICES 

Rising  prices  are  forcing  most  Ameri- 
cans to  cut  back  on  spending  for  such 
basic  items  as  food  and  fuel.  As  Monop- 
olies Subcommittee  chairman  I  am  tak- 
ing  action  to  hold  down  food  prices  by 
working  for  vigorous  enforcement  oi 
antitrust  laws.  One  bill  I  sponsored 
would  require  the  Justice  Department 
to  publicize  Information  on  antitrust 
suits  that  are  settled  out  of  court.  Hear- 
ings held  by  my  subcommittee  Itist  sum- 
mer called  attention  to  the  need  to  learn 
more  about  practices  of  the  food  indus- 
try, and  the  FTC  recently  acted  to  begin 
an  investigation  into  the  industry's  pric- 
ing system. 

HELPING    OLOF.R    AMrRICANS 

Action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
have  a  particularly  hard  time  making 
ends  meet.  I  sponsored  a  bill  to  assure 
that  veterans  receive  the  full  benefit  oI 
both  their  pension  and  the  recent  11 
percetit  Increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments, by  raising  the  ceiling  on  total 
allov/able  payments.  Other  bills  I  intro- 
duced would  provide  tax  coimseling  to 
the  elderly  in  the  preparation  of  their 
Federal  Income  tax  returns  and  would 
protect  them  from  being  denied  credit 
cards  because  of  their  age.  The  House 
recently  passed  a  bill  I  introduced  to  ex- 
tend the  nutrition  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram that  currently  provides  a  hot  meal 
every  day  for  200,000  needy,  older 
Americans./ 

/      FIGHTING    CRIME 

Crime  is  a  problem  that  has  plagued  us 
too  long  already.  Recent  statistics  show 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  reducing 
crime  against  property.  But  I  have  callcti 
on  Attorney  General  Saxbe  to  take  ac- 
tion to  reduce  crimes  against  people, 
which  remain  at  a  high  level.  I  have  a\?o 
told  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  of  my 
alarm  that  Turkey  may  again  begin 
growing  opium  poppies,  an  action  that 
v.ould  Increase  drug-connected  crime  by 
renewing  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into 
U.S.  cities.  It  was  Icgi-slation  I  introduced 
that  forced  Turkey  to  stop  growing  pop- 
pies or  lose  U.S.  aid. 

Money  is  vital  to  controlling  crime, 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration— which  was  established 
by  legislation  I  sponsored — has  awarded 
nearly  $19  million  to  New  Jersey  to  im- 
prove Its  criminal  justice  system. 

Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
would  be  compensated  by  a  bill  I  Intro- 
duced again  this  session.  Another  bill— 
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scheduled  for  action  this  week — would 
provide  benefits  to  siundvors  of  police- 
men and  firemen  killed  in  the  line  of 

duty. 

BKEKING  ADrQtTATE  ENERGY   SUPPLIES 

In  February  the  people  of  the  10th 
District  faced  severe  shortages  of  gaso- 
line. A  Bimrey  I  conducted  showed  gas 
prices  in  Newark  service  stations  up  30 
•  percent  since  last  year,  Tvith  sales  down 
57  percent. 

While  the  crisis  has  eased,  It  Is  vital 
that  we  now  focus  on  what  happened 
In  order  to  assure  that  It  never  happens 
again.  There  are  imanswered  questions 
of  whether  the  shortage  was  real  or  was 
part  of  an  oil  industry  effort  to  raise 
prices  for  their  own  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
that  kind  of  action,  I  have  been  pushing 
for  antitrust  measures  that  would  guard 
against  the  higher  prices  encouraged  by 
monopoUea.  At  my  urging,  antitrust  pro- 
visions were  included  in  legislation  that 
provides  for  research  and  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  Other  measures 
I  have  introduced  seek  to  Improve  our 
energy  situation  by  eliminating  special 
tax  breaks  to  the  oJ  companies  for  drill- 
ing outside  the  United  States,  and  by  im- 
proving regulation  of  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion of  oil  and  natual  gas. 

QTTAUtTT    OF    LIFE 

Personal  safetj'.  adequate  transporta- 
tion, food — these  are  basic  to  human  sur- 
vival. But  we  must  do  more  to  assure  a 
truly  satisfactory  quality  of  life. 

At  my  urging  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  is  considering  effective  solutions 
to  natlorrwide  problems  of  public  hous- 
ing. A  new  health  maintenance  plan  I 
supported  will  encourage  preventive 
medical  care  at  a  paid-in-advance,  fixed 
cost.  I  am  also  cosponsoring  wiUi  Sen- 
ator Kkkneby,  a  new  national  compre- 
hensive health  insurance  plan  that  will 
assure  lifelong  health  care  at  a  reason- 
able cost  for  all  Americans.  Finally,  a 
clean  Passaic  River  may  be  possible  If 
the  President  responds  to  my  request, 
along  with  other  New  Jersey  represent- 
atives, to  release  funds  for  construction 
of  wate^  pollution  control  fadUtles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
actions  I  have  urged  be  taken  by  this 
Congress— a  'Congress  faced  with  seri- 
ous social  and  economic  problems  as  well 
as  what  may  be  the  most  important  con- 
stitutional question  ever  to  face  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  con^dent  that  the  people  of 
this  country  atid  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  have  the  strength  and  the  de- 
termination to  resolve  these  problems. 
I  think  we  stand  on  a  new  threshold — 
where  we  can  look  forward  to  realizing 
a  greater  pait  of  the  potential  of  this 
Nation. 


THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES.  THE 
FIRST  GENOCIDE  OP  THE  20TH 
CENTURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dantelson) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of  young 
people  representing  the  April  24  Coali- 


tion for  Armenian  Rights,  who  engagM 
in  an  occupation,  or  sit-in  in  my  Dis- 
trict ofBce  In  Montery  Park,  Calif.  Those 
young  people  presented  me  with  a  pro- 
test against  certain  actions  and  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  citation  of 
thteir  grievances  is  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  their  Constitutional  rights  as  citizens 
to  frecdcia  of  si^eecli  and  to  petition  tlieir 
Government. 

The  protest  of  the  coalition  made 
three  points: 

First.  They  protest  the  payment  of 
m"ncy  by  the  United  States  to  Turkey 
fn  e  icharige  for  a  promise  that  Turkey 
V.  ill  bring  an  end  to  the  production  of 
opium.  They  claim  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  received  more  than  $35 
million  through  that  program  but  that 
Turkey  continues  to  produce  opium  pop- 
pics  which  produce  the  heroin  and 
moi-phine  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
illicit  drug  traflic. 

Second.  They  have  also  protested 
against  the  granting  of  all  financial  aid 
by  America  to  Turkey,  which  today 
amoimts  to  more  than  ^0  million  per 
year.  As  citizens  and  ^xpayers,  they 
help  raise  and  provide  that  money  while, 
at  the  same  time,  their  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  a  part  of  the  Armenian 
community  in  Turkey  are  being  denied 
their  rights  to  own  real  property,  to  build 
and  operate  churches  and  schools  of 
their  own  choice,  and  to  participate  in 
other  activity  to  v^hich  all  free  people 
are  entitled. 

Third.  Lastly,  they  protest  the  policy 
which  has  he&x  followed  in  the  United 
Nations  by  the  U.S.  Representative  who 
acquiesced  in  a  report  which  denies  that 
the  Armenian  massacres  of  50  years  ago 
were  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tui-y.  They  protest  that  \his  is  a  gross 
miderstatement  and  mlsslatement  of 
historical  fact,  and  an  Insiilt  to  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  April  24,  1974, 
the  59th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Armenian  massacre  began  In  Tur- 
key. I  submit  that  the  following  book 
jacket  description  of  a  book  entitled 
"Armenia:  The  Case  for  a  l^orgotten 
Genocide,"  written  by  Mr.  Dicfcran  II. 
Boyajlan,  summarizes  the  situation  and 
the  depth  of  feeling  that  still  exists  con- 
cerning this  black  period  In  history. 
."..'ijrFN-iA:  The  Case  or  a  Porcotten  Genociue 
(By  Dlckran  H.  Boyajlan) 
On  the  Night  of  April  24-25.  1915.  tje  in- 
l^r.nir.ne  rulers  of  Turkey  swooped  down  on 
the  leaders  of  the  Armenian  people  and  tick- 
eted them  for  deportation  and  almost  certain 
death.  With  this  single  stroke  the  Turkish 
government  wiped  out  the  existing  leader- 
alilp  of  a  great  and  noble  people  and  left  the 
great  mass  of  Armenians  without  »  single  ef- 
fective buffer  against  disaster.  It  was  an  act 
worthy  of  the  ruthless  cunning  of  the  Nazis  a 
generation  later. 

A  month  earlier  the  Turkish  co-dictators 
Talaat  Bey  and  Enver  Pasha  had  decreed  the 
Armenian's  extermination.  Emboldened  by 
the  failure  of  the  British  invasion  campaign 
at  Ganipoll.  the  Turkish  rulers  turned  on 
tlie  defenseless  Arn^nian  population — easily 
the  mo6t  advanced  and  clvUize<eigroup  within 
Its  borders — the  fuU  fury  of  a  corrupt  and 
mercUess  horde.  The  Turkish  plan  of  genocide 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  heartless;  to  round 
up  and  drive  forth  Into  the  Syrian  desert 
every  Armenian   of   whatever   a^e   until    &.\\ 


were  gone  and  the  "Armenian  Question"  was 
Eolved. 

By  niid-1916  between  a  hair  and  t*-o-thirds 
of  the  Armenisms  had  been  exterminated, 
most  of  them  in  the  most  horrible  manner 
conceivable.  The  first  genocide  in  history  was 
complete 

Tl^e  author  has  assembled  documentary 
evidence  from  every  conceivable  source  to 
bring  the  reaaer  the  historical  background 
of  tills  crorrno-iLs  crUne  and  to  show  that  the 
responsibility  lay  sqxiarely  with  tlie  Turkish 
government  and  its  World  War  I  ally.  Ger- 
uia:-.y.  Ti.e  tale  Is  one  of  incredible  misery 
ai:d  human  waste,  lightened  if  at  all  by  the 
heroism  c'  the  Armenians  themselves. 

Tiie  auUior  has  done  more  than  miUce  tlie 
great  crime  against  Armenia  real  again.  He 
}ias  presented  with  eloquence  the  case  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Armenian  homeland. 
After  Turkey's  humiliating  defeat  under 
Minister  of  War  Enver,  the  Anxkenlan  Re- 
public was  formed  in  1918,  thus  creating  for 
the  first  tune  in  half  a  mUlenlum  an  inde- 
pendent Armenia.  But  through  treachery,  In- 
cliUerence,  confusion,  and  fear.  Armenia  had 
no  chance  for  survival.  The  Treaty  of  Laus- 
anne gave  Armenia  nothing,  even  of  its  mo6t 
basic  rights,  and  gave  Turkey  everything  It 
asked,  and  our  President  'Woodrow  Wilson's 
plan  for  an  Armenian  homeland  becajne  a 
forgotten  document. 

Yet  the  case  for  Armenia  Is  not  closed.  The 
forgotten  genocide  has  never  bad  its  Nurem- 
berg, but  the  case  for  Justice  in  the  form  of 
an  Armenian  homeland  remains  valid  today. 
Conceived  as  a  legitimate  legal  demand,  the 
plan  for  an  Armenian  homeland  would  rec- 
tify some  of  the  ancient  wrongs  committed 
against  a  universally  admired  people. 

Historian  Arnold  J.  Tojmbee  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  follows: 

Only  a  third  of  the  two  million  Armenians 
In  Turkey  have  survived.  .  .  .  The  other  two- 
thlrdB  were  'deported' — that  Is,  they  were 
marched  away  from  their  homes  in  gangs, 
witli  no  food  or  clothing  for  the  Journey,  In 
fierce  beat  and  bitter  cold,  hundreds  of  miles 
over  rotigh  mountain  roads.  .  .  .  Tbey  died 
of  hunger  and  exposure  and  exhaustion,  and 
in  lonely  places  the  guards  and  robbers  feU 
^pon  them  and  mtirdered  them  In  batches. 
.  .  .  About  hiOf  the  deportees — and  there  was 
at  least  1.200.000  of  them  In  all — perished 
thtis  on  their  Journey,  and  the  other  half 
have  been  dying  lingering  deaths  ever  since. 

Therefoi-e,  my  colleagues  can  better 
understand  the  concern  that  has  been 
generated  by  the  third  point  which  was 
made  by  the  April  24  CoaUtion  tot  Ar- 
menian Rights — acquiescence  by  the 
United  States  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  In  the  position  taken  by 
the  Turkish  representative  concerning 
the  Report  on  Genocide  of  the  Bub- 
Commission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  to  review  person- 
ally the  questions  brought  up  in  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Albert  Baglan, 
Chairman,  Armenian  National  Commit- 
tee of  America,  which  relates  to  this 
latest  affront  to  all  Americans  of  Ar- 
menian descent.  The  full  text  of  the 
letter  is  as  follows : 

i\EMEXIAN  NaTIONAI,  COM-MITTES, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Ayril  11, 1974. 
The  Honorable  George  Danielson, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  CoNcJtrjssMAK  I   It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that,  in  the  Uajxb  0,  1S74  jisfiii 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  Biunaa  Bicbts 
Commission  which  considered  the  Report  on 
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Go'.ocldc  of  tie  Sub-Coir.misfion  on  the  Pre- 
vcnlion  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  the  Reprereiitalive  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Philip  IlalTraan.  Fpol;c  in  support 
of  a  move  by  Tuil.oy  to  re;nove  a  brief  rci'tr- 
enc9  to  the  ]0'.5  ^-c;  o-t:!e  of  tl,e  Armcnliiir, 
bj-  the  Turks  from  thr  rep  cr 

The  reference  In  que  tion.  P.^ra",r;\ph  30 
of  the  report.  Is  In  !t  elf  r.ro  ly  Inaclrqiinte 
as  a  description  of  the  holocaust  that 
shocked  the  entire  vccr'.d  ft'  the  time:  "Pa-.s- 
Ing  to  the  modern  era.  o  c  may  note  the 
existence  of  rehitivly  full  documeutations 
deallnf;  with  the  ma=isr.crcs  of  Armenians, 
which  have  been  cle'crihed  ai  'The  first  ca'c 
of  genocide  1  i  the  Twentieth  Century'." 
Strangely,  the  referer.ce  does  not  even  men- 
tion Turkey,  maklnfr  the  Turkish  reaction 
an  interesting  example  of  guilt  expresslMg 
lt<»-lf.     , 

To  advance  hl=:  po  itio'i,  the  Turkish  Per- 
manent Representative.  His  Excellency,  Mr. 
Osman  Olcay,  presented  a  cij.'torted  and  oie- 
Bidcd  view  of  the  genocide,  asserting  that  it 
was  a  mea'^'.ire  i.e'easary  t  i  iT'-vent  wiTilmc 
seditious  actlvitie'^  aid  stem  a  planned  na- 
tionwide upriPlns  by  Armenuois  In  t>o  O'lti- 
man  Empire.  The?*  Turkish  arguments, 
which  are  myths  concocted  as  pretexts  to 
"justify"  the  murder  of  two  million  people 
and  which  have  been  refuted  by  countle.ss 
authorities,  Includiiis;  Arnold  Toynbee  (In 
the  work  referred  to  bciow),  are  clearly  de- 
Signed  to  screen  from  view  the  gsiilt  of  ^^r. 
Olcays'  nation  in  that  act. 

The  American  Represeut.^tive  agreed  with 
His  Excelle;icy,  Mr  Olcav,  tnj.t  the  view  of 
the  Report  presented  the  Armeoian  view- 
point. In  so  doliic,  t;  e  American  Repre.en- 
tatlve  completely  i.,'!.ored  the  fact  that  there 
were  numerous  nou-Armenian  observers  of 
the  genocide,  on  tlie  s;de  rf  the  allies  (Brl'c- 
ain  and  France),  neutrnls  (the  United 
States),  and  the  T;irk;.^h-Geimnn  beliif- 
.erents.  each  of  whom  testify  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  events  which  took  place  and 
support  the  so-called  "Armenian"  viewpoint. 

Ample  documentar  evidence  is  available 
to  show  that  Turkey  wr£  Indeed  guilty  of  a 
carefully  planned,  or,-  leditated,  and  brutal 
genocide  for  which  i.  .\as  not  atoned.  Such 
evidence  includes  .  it  la  not  limited  to  the 
foUowlng  works:  /Viscount  Bryce  (with  Arn- 
old Toynbee),  Treatment  of  the  Arvienians 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (London,  1916)_ 
About  160  document.s  and  statements  by 
eyewltnesBCS,  diplomats,  etc.: /Nairn  Bey,  The 
Memoirs  of  Nairn  Bey  (London,  1920) -Con- 
tains numerous  Turkish  telegrams  and  gov- 
ernmental decrees  ordering  the  massacres 
and  testifying  to  their  nature,  by  a  'I\irklah 
official  who  was  personally  Involved :/Mev- 
lanzadeh  RlXat,  Turkia  Inlalabinin  Ich  Yuzu 
{The  Inner  Folds  of  the  Turkish  Revolu- 
tion) (Aleppo,  1929) -More  arst  hand  In- 
formation by  a  Turkish  omclal  Involved  in 
the  planning  of  the  genocide,  Including  min- 
utes of  secret  meetings: /Johannes  Lepslus, 
Deutschland  und  Armenien.  1914-1918. 
Sammlung  ZHplomatischer  Aktenstucke 
(Potsdam,  1919) -Contains  295  documents  ol 
a  diplomatic  nature  concerning  the  geno- 
clda:/Henry  Morgenthau.  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau'a  Story  (Garden  City,  1918)-The  re- 
port of  the  American  Ambassador  who  held 
numerous  meetings  with  Talaat  and  his 
henchmen  who  planned  and  directed  the 
genocide  from  Constantinople. 

W©  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  with 
further  references  If  you  wish,  for  we  are 
confident  that  you  wUl  agree  that,  la  view 
of  the  facts  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
the  one  sentence  reference  in  the  UN  Report 
not  only  must  not  be  deleted  or  distorted, 
but  ought  to  have  been  expanded  consider- 
ably. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  American  com- 
mitment to  justice  for  minority  peoples  and 
o\»r  nation's  specific  commitments  to  the 
Armenians  after  World  War  I,  deserve  better 
expression  that  Mr.  HoflTman  baa  provided. 


Wliile  we  appreciate  that  Mr.  Hoffman  did 
not  completely  concur  with  Mr.  Olcay,  we 
are  surprised  that  he  did  so  at  all  after  Ol- 
cay's  tendentious  assertions.  Mr.  Hoffman 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  sources  subject 
to  bias,  but  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Turk- 
i..-h  Representative's  account  itself  was  a 
traut-pai-nt  atlemjU  to  distort  recognized 
histO!!c;il  f;,ct  and  expunge  it  from  the 
record.  V.e  expect  that  the  American  gov- 
er",m?nt  woiiid  make  extra  eiTorUs  to  injure 
t'.n-.t  f'u'  Uiilfcl  Nutio;\3  reniuin  a  forum  in 
which  tho:ie  national  mii'oritie.^  wMch  r.ro 
not  o.Pically  reprcjcatcd  still  have  a  voice. 
V»'e  lurlher  ftiess  our  ciit.p!easure  that  the 
Uuit'.d  PtatCi  b.iw  at  to  .support  and  come 
to  t!  '3  aid.  in  v.hatc.er  w.iy,  of  the  Tirki.sh 
Rcprev.'iitativc's  attempt  to  distort  find 
er,'.=e  historical  fact. 

V,'e  urj'e  that  you  contact  the  SUtte  De- 
partment hnmediately  on  this  nu.tter  and 
iiiq-  ri'  ai  t>  the  In  ,trucl:fin.j  fiivc  i  to  r  ur 
UN  dele!;atioa  on  this  matt-er.  Doej  ttie 
UnUid  Slates  ajirce  that  the  Tiaklsh  gov- 
tr.m-.'Tit  vas  Ju.stif!cd  In  p'ri-etrnting  the 
r ■■;.■":<•'»>  n"  :;-,'  I't-  Arnic.  I.i'S  !•.  l')!5  in 
tplte  of  the  tc.limony  of  its  own  Ambassa- 
dor (Morgenthau),  docs  our  government 
concur  In  the  Turkish  myth  that  the  Ar- 
meni-.'"-,  "rtvolied"?  If  our  government's 
position  is  that  the  "Turkish  viewpoint" 
should  be  presented  in  the  lntere;-.t  of  "fiiir- 
ncoo"  PS  one  soi:rce  had  Indicated,  can  we 
a.ssume  that  our  govcrnmont  is  prepared  to 
assume  an  equally  distasteful  position  vls- 
a-vls  the  Jewish  genocide  and  in-sist  that  the 
Nazi's  be  treated  "fairly"?  Is  Mr.  Hoffman 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  In  unleashing  his 
horror.  Hitler  cited  the  Armenian  Genocide 
with  the  comment  "Who  today  remembers 
the  .'irmcnlans  Tlie  wo'ldJb:'Uc\es  In  success 
alone!"  Are  Mr.  Hoffman  £i?H  our  .St:.te  De- 
partment willing  to  give  fuither  eiicourape- 
mept  to  future  Hitlers  be  con.splrlng  to 
erase  the  flr.st  genocide  of  tins  century  from 
the  record  or  by  distorting  it  as  an  "act  ot 
war"? 

We  ask  that  you  take  every  efioi-t  to  clarify 
th?£.c  questions,  and  use  all  your  innuence  to 
alter  the  indefensible  pcsltlcn  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  would  apprecirite  a  reply  at  your  earli- 
est  convenience    describing    your   ellorts    In 
regard  to  this  matter. 
Vei-j'  sincerely, 

Albebt  Bagian,  Chairman. 


THE     NEGLECTED     POTENTIAL     OP 
HYDROGEN    FUEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr,  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immense 
potential  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  for  the 
future  has  been  absolutely  neglected  in 
our  past  energy  research  and  develojr- 
ment  efforts.  Hydrogen  offers  a  limitless 
supply  of  pollution-free  fuel.  Wo-  ©an 
generate  liydrogen  by  splitting  apart 
water  into  its  chemical  components — 
hydrogen  and  water.  When  hydrogen  Is 
burned,  there  are  no  pollutants;  the  only 
bypi*oduct  Is  water.  In  short,  the  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  offers  us 
the  opportunity  of  creating  a  self-per- 
petuating energy  system. 

An  excellent  discassion  of  hydrogen 
fuel  was  presented  in  an  article  by 
Wilson  Clark,  which  appeared  in  the 
Smithsonian  magazine  of  August  1972.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
reprinting  major  portions  of  Mr.  WiLson's 
article  in  the  Record. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  coUeafrues  to  the  fact  that  tomor- 


io\y  consiueratiun  will  be  given  to  au- 
tliorization  legislation  for  both  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Aeroiiaulics  and  S)-.ace  Admin- 
istration. It  will  be  my  intention  during 
coi>>ideivitioa  ci  thi .  legi-ilation  to  quei- 
tiou  the  liuiiteti  commitment  the  Federal 
Govemmeut  has  thowii  to  Indrogou 
re.'^caioh. 

Mr.  Clark's  ar'-iclc  follows: 
liiiTTirN'  May  E-.nr.fi;  as  the  Masiec  Iu.-;. 
To  I'owm  A  Clean-Air  Futcke 
(By  WilfonCUtrk) 

Hy<h-ogen  is  the  most  abundant  stuit  of 
the  Universe,  but  the  average  American 
thinks  ijf  it  only  in  ttrnis  of  a  high  echo.jl 
rhy.-l-s  experiment.  Ycl  in  the  last  few  years 
a  ci?i-  rmined  and  scattered  hand  of  invei'.tor.s, 
rhPiv.ist^.  bu-ilne-'smen.  scaentlsts  and  citteers 
have  f.ii  iid  a  coi"pcIIlng  use  for  this  llglncst 
of  all  elements.  They  have  identified  !-lmn1e 
h.-drrgcn,  which  can  he  made  from  ordin.iry 
\. aici,  as  tht!  most  llc\ibie  f^iel  Man  has  jei 
le.irn  .d  to  hariici-a. 

In  addition,  they  have  l;.cKUd  one  of  tl'o 
.■^.inglc  greatest  enemies  of  the  world  envi- 
ronment— the  automobile  engine — and  have 
cnnvcTted  it  into  a  machine  capable  in  some 
cai«5;  of  expelling  water  vapor  as  Its  single 
C!ul=v.ion. 

In  li>0'J  r.vjre  than  90  million  tons  of  as- 
.sc<i  tirii  pollutants  were  emitted  in  the  Unit,  d 
StatOj  by  c;;rs,  ouc-third  of  total  air  poiiu- 
ti'n!'^. 

With  the  pas.sa<;e  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  in  1970.  ."itringent  federal  standards 
ha\e  been  set  for  the  emissions  of  m,iJor 
poilutaiito  arising  from  the  combustion  ol 
tjatoline  In  automobile  engines:  primarily 
hydrocarbon^:,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxides 
of  nltroj;en  (NOx).  To  enforce  the  new 
stiincKtrds.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  strategy  Is  to  compel  automobUe 
manufacturers  to  place  as  many  antipollu- 
tion devices  as  possible  on  the  mass-produced 
car,  and  the  news  Is  full  of  the  manufac- 
turers' difficulties  as  they  try  to  meet  EPA's 
t  Imt'tables. 

The  emission-control  systems  for  c.irs  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  will  cost  any- 
where from  $300  to  $700.  You  can  either  pa> 
the  stiff  penalty  for  "cleaning  up"  the  in- 
ternal-combustion engine,  give  up  your  car. 
or  tind  a  different  kind  of  automobUe.  Many  . 
have  been  proposed  and  built  experimentally, 
including  rotary  turbine  cars  and  hybrids. 

However,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  changing  the  fuel  instead  of  the  engine. 
It  is.  after  all,  the  fuel — gasoline — not  the 
engine,  that  Is  dirty.  So  far,  experience  with 
fuels  other  than  gasoline  has  been  primarily 
contiiied  to  cars  using  natural  gas  or  propane, 
whlcli  burn  without  the  mass  of  noxious 
comtju-stlou  by-products  Identified  with  gaso- 
line. To  burn  propane  or  natural  gas,  a  cur 
reeds  a  new  fuel  tank  and  modifications  of 
the  engine,  particularly  the  carburetor.  The 
cost  of  conversion  Is  about  $300. 

According  to  a  recent  EPA  report,  "Enough 
experience  has  now  been  accumulated  »ith 
gaseous  fuel  vehicles  to  demonstrate  that 
under  closely  controUed  fleet-operation,  the 
fuels  can  be  used  safely."  EPA  concludes  that 
a  "slj»niflcant  reduction  in  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  can  be  expected,"  and 
"some  reduction  In  oxWes  of  nitrogen." 
Fuel  costs  are  lower.  The  only  major  oper- 
ating drawh;:cUs  to  natural  gas  are  a  15  per- 
cent reduction  in  engine  horsepower  at  high 
speeds  and  a  more  limited  operating  rai'«'e 

Given  such  a  rosy  prospect,  the  use  of 
pa'jcous-fueled  vehicles  might  lncrea.se  rap- 
idly— except  for  one  problem.  The  supply  of 
the  key  ingredient — the  fuel — 1b  dwindling 
Severe  shortages  of  natural  gas  exist  In  the 
United  States  and  Imports  are  necess.^ry. 
Propane,  a  by-product  of  natural  gas  proces- 
sing and  petroleum  refining.  Is  next.  Even  oil 
supplies,  ultimately,^ro  finite. 
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Fortunately,  a  substitute  fuel  is  available, 
though  few  people  know  of  It.  Yet  hydrogen 
put  the  first  man  on  the  moon.  Engines  have 
been  powered  with  It  on  a  small  scale  in  this 
country  since  the  early  1920s.  It  contains 
more  than  twice  the  energy  per  pound  of  gas- 
oline but  no  hydrocarbons.  It  burns  well  In 
almost  any  vehicle  engine  and  It  would  not 
require  a  complete  retooling  In  Detroit. 

Most  current  experiments  with  hydrogen 
engines  are  relatively  simple.  If  Ingenious, 
adaptations  of  standard  internal-combustion 
engines. 

However,  another  scheme,  tested  by  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  employs  a  fuel  cell 
which  combines  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to 
produce  electricity  which  drives  a  converted 
Austin.  Though  In  the  early  stages  of  en- 
gineering, these  experimental  engines  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  using  hydrogen 
for  transportation.  Three  additional  prob- 
lems need  to  be  explored :  safety,  storage,  and 
production  of  hydrogen  fuel. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  method  of 
hydrogen  storage  Is  as  a  gas  under  pressure, 
but  this  method  Is  bulky  and  Impractical 
for  long-distance  (200  miles)  range  in  an 
automobile.  A  normal  20-gallon  tankful  of 
gasoline  weighs  about  120  pounds.  To  store 
the  equivalent  amount  of  energy  In  the  form 
of  hydrogen  gas  would  require  an  enormous 
container  holding  66  cubic  feet  of  gaseous 
hydrogen  and  weighing  a  ton. 

A  lighter,  more  compact  means  of  storing 
hydrogen  is  as  a  supercold  llould.  The  liquid 
hydrogen  storage  tank  equivalent  to  the  nor- 
mal gasoline  iankful  welehs  353  poimds  and 
stores  the  hydrogen  in  a  10.2  cubic-foot  tank, 
four  times  the  size  of  a  normal  gas  tank. 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  reported  last  year  In  Science 
magazine  that  the  future  large-scale  uses  for 
liquid  hydrogen  fuel  would  logically  be  in 
airplanes,  long-haul  trucks  and  city  buses. 
He  recommended  the  development  of  re- 
placeable tanks  (dewars)  which  could  be 
quickly  Installed  on  vehicles.  For  private 
cars,  he  suggested  "local  hydrogen  refrigera- 
tors" or  a  "home  delivery"  of  liquid  hydrogen 
by  service  stations. 

Dating  back  to  the  tragic  exnerlence  of 
the  Hlndenburg  explosion,  considerable  pub- 
lic fear  exists  over  the  explosive  potential  of 
hydrogen.  However,  wrote  Dr.  Jones,  "In 
many  ways  hydrogen  Is  safer  than  gasoline 
In  that  any  escaping  hydrogen  goes  directly 
into  the  air  rather  than  remaining  as  a 
slowly  evaporating  liquid."  He  cited  a  poten- 
tially serious  accident  In  which  a  truck 
carrying  liquid  hydrogen  went  off  a  moun- 
tain road  and  broke  apart,  spUllng  the  tanks' 
contents:  "No  flre  ensued  and  the  driver 
walked  away." 

EPA's  Charles  Gray  says  that  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  hydrogen  fuel  tanks  could  be 
designed  "so  that  on  Impact  the  fuel  tank 
would  rupture  and  the  hydrogen  would 
quickly  disperse.  Even  If  the  hydrogen 
Ignited,  It  would  probably  be  rising  so  rapidly 
that  you  wouldn't  get  an  explosion.  Such 
tanks  are  not  commercially  available,  though 
a  BhnUar — and  safe — storage  technology  al- 
ready exists  for  natural  gas. 

In  addition  to  Its  vast  potential  for  trans- 
portation, hydrogen  could  supplant  all  the 
uses  of  natural  gas  for  fuel  In  the  United 
States,  Including  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing for  buildings  and  fueling  gas  turbines 
for  the  production  of  electricity.  Before  such 
a  "hydrogen  economy"  can  emerge,  a  major 
concern  must  be:  Where  Is  the  hydrogen 
going  to  come  from  and  how  much  is  it  going 
to  cost?  Hydrogen  Is  already  being  produced 
for  many  Industrial  applications,  most  of  It 
by  reforming  hydrocarbon  "feed"  materials, 
such  as  natural  gas,  propane  and  butane. 
HOW  TO  raooncx  htdhoozn 

Another  commercially  viable  process,  elec- 
trolysis, uses  electricity  to  break  water  down 
to  produce  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Any  source 
of  electricity  can  be  used. 


Scientists  at  the  Institute  of  Gas  Teclj- 
nology  (IGT)  recently  estimated  that  with 
further  Improvements  In  electrolyzer  tech- 
nology, hydrogen  may  become  available  at 
prices  competitive  with  expensive  Imported 
natural  gas.  The  IGT  hop>e8  that  a  proposed 
ne-A-  generation  of  nuclear  power  reactors, 
called  "breeder  reactors,"  will  be  available 
In  a  few  years  to  provide  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  electricity  to  fuel  the  water  elec- 
trolj-zers.  Many  hydrogen-fuel  researchers 
are  pinning  their  hopes  on  yet  another  ex- 
perlmeutaJ  power  device,  the  nuclear  fusion 
reactor.  Nuclear  fusion  works  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sun's  own  heat  source,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

CONJtmiNG  THE  GODS  OF  SUN  AND'SEA 

Another  long-range  possibility  for  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  fuel  Is  the  use  of  solar 
radiation  falling  on  the  Earth's  surface  to 
power  machines  which  would  break  hydrogen 
out  of  water.  One  ambitious  scheme,  called 
"Helias-Poseldon,"  after  the  gods  of  sun  and 
sea,  was  suggested  last  April  by  a  Michigan 
enj^ineer,  William  J.  D.  Escher.  It  would  use 
vast  arrays  of  solar  energy  collectors  (mirror- 
like energy-concentrating  devices)  to  heat 
steam-turbogenerators,  which  In  turn  would 
produce  electricity  for  the  conversion  of  sea 
water,  piirlfied  first  by  simple  solar  distilla- 
tion, to  hydrogen  (and  oxygen)  through 
electrolysis.  The  hydrogen  production  plant 
could  be  in  the  mid -Pacific  CX«an  near  the 
Marquesas  Islands  where  there  Is  little  an- 
nual cloud  cover,  allowing  bright  sunshine 
year-round. 

Hydrogen  fuel,  as  well  as  oxygen  produced 
from  the  solar  electrolysis  system,  would  be 
liquefied  to  supercold  (cryogenic)  form  and 
transported  to  home  port  In  special  tankers. 
The  "Helios-Poseidon"  plant  would  occupy 
a  square  area  of  ocean  about  4.3  miles  on  a 
side  (see  next  page).  Its  basic  advantage, 
Escher  notes.  Is  Its  low  environmental  Im- 
pact. No  natural  resources  or  freah  water 
would  be  depleted  for  Initial  fuel  and  no 
land  would  be  used  up. 

Other  schemes  for  h3rdrogen  production 
Include  windmills  and  the  use  of  enzyme- 
enriched  green  plants  in  large  ponds.  Tech- 
lUques  already  exist  for  the  large-scale  con- 
version of  organic  and  agricultural  wastes 
Into  methane  (natural  gas)  which  can  be 
fiu-ther  converted  to  hydrogen.  Another  Im- 
mediate source  Is  coal,  the  most  abiuidant 
of  all  fossil  fuels  In  North  America.  In  a 
rush  to  supplant  the  diminishing  supply  of 
natural  gas  with  a  synthetic  substitute,  a 
number  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  comparUes  have 
begun  developmental  efforts  to  produce 
natural  gas  (methane)  from  coal.  The  Nixon 
administration  places  a  high  priority  on  the 
technology  of  gasifying  coal,  and  the  Interior 
Department  is  spending  $75  million  on  coal 
gasification. 

Dr.  Derek  Gregory  of  IGT  believes  that 
coal  gasification  plants  will  eventually  pro- 
duce both  methane  and  hydrogen,  depending 
on  user  needs.  He  notes  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  hydrogen  In  pipelines  and  its  use 
as  a  fuel  are  not  unknown  in  this  country. 
"Twenty  or  30  years  ago,  when  we  manu- 
factured gas  from  coal,  the  gas  In  ever3rone's 
kitchen  was  60  percent  hydrogen."  Today, 
he  says,  the  transition  to  higher  hydrogen 
concentrations  would   not  be  difficult. 

Nuclear  scientists  at  the  Ispra  (Italy)  Eur- 
atom  research  center  have  developed  a 
chemical  process  which  uses  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  a  nuclear  reactor  to  decompose 
water  to  produce  hydrogen  fuel.  Dr.  Cesare 
Marchetti,  director  of  the  Materials  Division 
of  Euratom,  says  that  the  chemical  decom- 
position method  was  being  pursued  by  his 
group  because  the  process  Is  half  as  expen- 
sive and  twice  as  efficient  as  splitting  water 
in  an  electrolyzer.  Furthermore,  hydrogen 
can  be  both  transmitted  and  stored  more 
readily  than  electricity.  Existing  natural  gas 
pipelines  could  be  adapted  In  many  cases  for 
hydrogen  transport. 


CI  FAN',  rFFICIENT,  AND  TTNTUNDED 

In  a  projected  "hydrogen  economy,"  no  ur.- 
sightly  power  lines  would  slash  continents 
with  enormous  rights-of-way  and  the  er.- 
vironmentally  destructive  method  of  storing 
peak-period  electrical  energy  as  water  m 
mountain  reservoirs  would  be  ellminat«3. 
Hydrogen  can  be  stored  (similarly  to  the 
storage  of  natural  gas)  simply  by  pump);ig 
the  gas  into  underground  caverns,  certain 
types  of  sandstone  formations  and  depleted 
oil  wells.  When  needed  during  peak-u  e 
periods,  it  tan  be  pumped  out  of  the  ground 
a;id  into  a  pipeline.  When  it  reaches  the  fii..;! 
c:isii-.e,  house  heater  or  electrical  generator. 
it  can  generate  energy  at  that  point  effi- 
ciently, cleanly  and  quickly. 

The  U.S.  government  Is  apparently  .spend- 
ing nothing  for  specific  research  on  hydro- 
gen-fueled vehicles  or  other  aspects  of  an 
integrated,  modern,  clean  hjrdrogen-ener^y 
system.  The  only  Industry  that  Is  actively 
supporting  the  concept  of  the  hydrogc;i 
economy  is  the  now-threatened  natural  g..^ 
industry. 

In  a  recent  article  In  a  European  scientific 
review.  Dr.  Marchetti  described  many  of  t!ie 
aspects  of  a  hydrogen  economy,  but  mu&ert 
that  "politics  is  a  far  more  complicau-.l 
sphere  than  technology.  .  .  ." 


RESTRICTING  FETAL  RESEARCH: 
THE  CHILLING  EFFECT  ON  MED- 
ICAL PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzttg)  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer when  the  House  voted  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  bill  placing  restrictions  on 
fetal  research,  I  warned  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  shackle  medical  progress. 
Events  since  then  are  tragically  bearing 
out  this  warning. 

Once  again  Congress  is  under  pres- 
sure from  the  scientific  know-nothings 
who  are  using  the  issue  of  fetal  research 
to  generate  emotional  heat  without 
compensatory  enlightenment.  If  Con- 
gress again  acts  in  haste,  Ignorance,  and 
without  any  hearings  on  this  l§sue,  then 
it  will  be  on  the  conscience  jBithis  body 
that  its  Members,  albeiV  unwittingly, 
have  acted  to  halt  or  impede  medlcsd  re- 
search that  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  humanity  and  generations  to  come. 

The  irony  is  that  in  imposing  a  restric- 
tion on  the  NSP,  the  House  was  telling 
the  Fotmdation  to  stop  doing  something 
it  has  not  done  and  does  not  Intend  to  do. 
The  NSP  does  not  fund  research  on 
fetuses  and  I  imderstand  that  it  will  not 
do  so.  Furthermore,  the  language  of  the 
restriction,  approved  by  the  Congrcs."^, 
presumably  intended  to  prevent  experi- 
mentation on  "live"  fetuses,  was  so  poorly 
worded  that  it  could  easily  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  preclude  attempts  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  a  prematiu-e  Infant. 

Irrelevant  as  the  rider  was  to  reality, 
it  set  a  dangerous  precedent  of  unin- 
formed legislative  meddling  with  scien- 
tific research  and  has  resulted  in  fur- 
ther attempts  in  the  States  to  place 
liaimf ul  restrictions  on  medical  research- 
ers and  even  to  threaten  them  with  im- 
prisonment. In  California,  the  legislature 
approved  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  physician  in  the  State  to  do  scien- 
tific or  laboratory  studies  on  a  live  abor- 
tus except  to  preserve  its  life.  This  ap- 
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parently  could  prevent  a  medical  re- 
searcher from  taking  a  blood  sampling 
from  an  abortus,  a  routine  medical  pro- 
cedure that  almost  all  of  us  accept  for 
diagnostic  purposes  in  humans. 

la  opposing  the  California  law.  Dean 
Clayton  Rich  of  the  Stanford  University 
Medical  School,  one  of  the  most  highly 
rated  medical  schools  in  the  world,  de- 
scribed the  bill  as  "potentially  more 
h?rmful  than  beneficial."  He  pointed  out 


AitUou^h  matenial  m>>iLaUty  hits  de- 
cxeased  reouirkubly  &iuc«  1935.  neouatul 
mortality  remalos  disappointingly  blgb.  One 
ot  fbe  raa«oii8  ...  Is  our  Ignorance  of  letal 
phj^kology.  Simply  stated,  we  need  new 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cr.lifomia  bill  pa.«?ed 
v.jth  only  minor  modifications. 

In  Cleveland,  an  ordinance  was  en- 
acted prohibiting  research  on,  or  medical 
use  of.  products  of  aborted  human  con- 
ception. Ttx  result,  according  to  Dr. 
Fred  Robbins.  dean  of  Case  Western  Re- 
serre  DnlTerslty  Medical  School.  Is  that — 

We  are  In  danger  of  losing  a  major  ground 
that  Is  built  anmnd  deTelr-plr>ij  d:aj;nos!iC 
tesU  for  early  diagnobis. 

Tlie  most  alarmiiig  development  has 
been  the  indictment  on  April  11  of  a 
Boston  physician  ciiarged  with  man- 
sL.ughter  in  connection  with  a  legal 
abortion.  The  abortion  was  pierfonned  at 
Boston  City  HospitaJ  in  1973  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Edelln.  the  hospital's  chief  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  g>'iiecology.  Simultane- 
ously, four  other  physicians  were  in- 
dicted In  coimection  with  studies  they 
performed  at  Boston  City  Hospital  on 
dead  fetal  tissue.  The  studies  involved  a 
comparison  of  two  anitbiotics  adminis- 
tered to  33  women  scheduled  to  undergo 
therapeutic  aborticos  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine which  drug  was  more  effective  in 
treating  Infections  in  the  unborn  chikL 
After  abortion,  the  fetal  tissues  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  result.  The 
four  piiysicians  were  indicted  by  a  coun- 
ty grand  jury  on  charges  of  illegal  dis- 
section, under  an  early  Idth  century 
statute  pertaining  originally  to  grare 
robbing.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  former 
centuries  medical  researchers  sotnetlmes 
.surrepUtiously  had  to  obtain  human  ca- 
davers In  order  to  gather  basic  infonna- 
Uon  about  physiology  and  disease  proc- 
esses. Now,  of  course,  autopsies  are  rou- 
tinely performed  and  pathdogy  research 
has  provided  the  fundamental  core  of 
knowledge  upon  which  modem  medical 
advances  have  been  based. 

The  Boston  indictments  are  a  throw- 
back to  the  oppressive  and  fantasy- 
ridden  Salem  witch  h\mt«  and  they  are 
viewed  with  shocked  horror  by  medical 
researchers  and  lay  people  who  know 
how  hidlspenaable  fetal  research  Is  to 
prereoting  and  curing  a  great  variety  of 
diseases. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  research  on  human 
fetuses  has  been  introduced  In  the  Mas- 
saelmsetts  Leglslatare  and  a  similar  bill 
IS  pending  In  the  New  York  Legislature. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Boston 
indictments  will  be  sustained  In  court, 
but  nevertheless  this  action  as  well  as 
restrictive  legislation  win  have  an  In- 
hibiting effect  on  vital  medical  research. 


A  New  York  Times  reporter.  Dr.  Law- 
rence K.  Altman,  reported  on  April  20, 
1974.  that— 

The  curbs  are  now  affecting  research  on 
cancer,  birth  defects,  aging,  the  common 
cold  aitd  other  major  health  problems. 

He  quoted  Dr.  Robbins,  of  Ca.se  West- 
ern Reserve,  as  sayiiig: 

You  have  to  be  a  brave  fellow  to  do  fetal 
research  those  day.s. 

Dr.  Duane  Alexander  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  reportedly  said  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  Boston  indictments, 
officials  at  Joluis  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  "had  prohibited  tiieir  doctors 
from  obtaining  samples  of  fetal  cells, 
wluch  would  otlierwise  have  been  dis- 
carded, as  material  for  scientific  con- 
trols for  tcTts.  ixsed  in  treatin?  motlie:-s 
and  nevborn"." 
Accordln.T  to  the  Tiines  stor>- : 
Concern  rr.oiiltiiig  from  debate  over  the 
ethics  of  fetal  rcsciirch  has  reportedly  led 
to  LUi'taUoient  of  some  grants  to  research- 
tri  u-sing  fetal  t  issue.  Further,  rci.earchera 
here  (New  York),  la  B«6ton.  Philadelphia 
aiid  Clevelaiul  said  the  iowlug  public  de- 
bate over  fetal  rc^^Arch  hid  hampered  some 
of  tUeir  projeciii. 

Over  the  last  several  decades,  fetal  re- 
•  search  has  resulted  In  successful  preven- 
tions of  crlpplers  such  as  polio  and  German 
measles  (rubelU).  And  succe-isful  treat- 
ments of  newborns  as  weU  as  adults  have 
resulted  since  World  War  II  from  research 
d-^pendent  on  fetal  tissue*  obtained  from 
natural  miscarrlagee  and  legal  abortions. 

But  the  investigators  said  tliat  such  ther- 
apies had  become  so  rouUne  that  the  pubUc 
took  them  for  granted  and  o.erlooked  the 
fact  that  tliey  had  been  developed  from 
Zetai  researcti. 

Since  the  Boston  Indictments  members  of 
my  staff  have  taUed  to  a  number  of  physl- 
ciiuis  and  medical  researchers.  Including  Dr. 
L.  SUnley  James,  a  pc  Utrlclan  on  the  staff 
of  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
in  my  diatrict.  Dr.  James  is  th*  chairman 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
Committee  on  Petus  and  Newborn  and  be 
also  happena  to  be  the  pediatrician  of  tho 
Klenast  qulntupleu.  who  were  bom  at  Co- 
lumbia Preabyterlan  several  years  ago  after 
their  mother  had  been  treated  with  fertility 
drugs.  Dr.  James  sakt  flatly  that  develop- 
ment of  the  fertuity  drugs,  which  have 
helped  ao  many  women  to  conceive  and  give 
birth,    was   dependent   on    fetal    research. 

Dr.  James  also  cited  the  following  exam- 
ples of  n«w  methods  of  dlagnoals  and  treat- 
ment that  have  been  made  possible  only 
through  research  on  the  humtm  fetus  and 
newborn : 

A.   AMNIOCT  KTE.SI.S REMOVING  FT."ir>  I  r.OM   THE 

AMNIOTIC  cAvrrr 

This  technique  was  first  used  for  the 
measurement  of  Intrautarine  pre&sure  dur- 
ing labor  and  oould  In  no  way  have  been 
considered  beneHclal  to  that  particular 
fetus  or  could  the  Information  be  obtaijied 
from  research  on  anlntaU.  During  the  past 
decade  application  of  this  technique  to 
study  amaiotk;  fluid  haa  made  possible 
the  detection  of  over  60  dlaeaaes  before  birth. 
Many  of  these  disaasee  result  In  death  during 
childhood  or  profound  mental  retardation. 

Familial  Disorders  of  Intracellular  MeU- 
bolism. — Over  ft)  such  disorders  can  now  be 
detected.  The  risk  to  families  of  having  a 
child  affected  with  any  of  these  disorders  can 
be  as  high  as  1  oxit  of  4.  Many  of  these  dis- 
orders have  been  detected  In  utcro  cud  In  a 
few  cases  treatment  has  been  kiorted  duxLug 
Intreuterlne  life.  In  Instances  In  which  par- 
ents have  elcrled  termination  of  pregnancy. 


eTiimlnatlon  of  the  fetus  has  provided  Im- 
portant Insight  into  the  fetal  manifestations 
of  the  disease  and  has  indicated  that  If  ra- 
tional postnatal  treatment  Is  developed,  It 
may  have  to  be  started  during  In'rauterine 
life  to  be  maximRlly  effective. 

Chromo?;orr„ni  Aberrations  ."^iifh  r.s  n^on- 
po!i<im  or  Dswns  syndrome  occur  with  a 
frequency  of  1  In  600  live  born  blrth.s.  Tlicse 
can  now  be  detpctcd  early  In  pregnancy. 
This  Informntion  is  of  Immense  value  tj 
tho'e  famine?  who  are  at  high  rl?l:  of  havin- 
c'Uklicn  with  this  dioorder.  Ihe  abUity  t". 
detect  chromcsomal  aberrations  providfcs 
families  with  tho  option  of  having  normal 
children  rather  than  a  child  with  an  uu- 
t'-eatnble  disease  in  which  profoimd  mental 
deficiency  Is  the  hallmark. 

ITO-Immune  Disease— Rh  Ircompatibility 
The  antenatal  predlcUon  of  those  fetuses 
which  would  be  most  Ecverely  affected  from 
this  condition  and  of  greatest  'Lsk  of  dying 
I'l  utoro  was  n-ade  possible  through  r.iuulo- 
cente.sls. 

D     Hrr-. OLE.VTAL   FIBBOPIASIA-  Bl  IJ..I>:.E.SS    >aoM 

oxycI:^.•  Toxiciir 
Cui..t.ol  .studies  m  human  Infanta  demon- 
clrated  tiiat  oxygen  toxldty  was  the  cause 
of  reuolental  fibroplasia;  this  led  to  qjeclfic 
auimal  experinaents  where  the  lesions  were 
reproduced.  These  human  observations  per- 
f  .rmcd  in  the  early  19508  reveiUed  the  role 
of  oxygen  In  this  disease  and  led  to  the  pre- 
vention of  bilndiiess  In  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. The  original  control  study  coiUd  rK)t 
have  been  considered  as  beneficial  to  that 
parucular  Infant  In  the  light  of  knowledge 
fivailable  at  that  time,  nor  could  this  Initial 
informatloa  have  been  obtained  throu<h 
aiiiinal  experlmente.  ° 

c.  rrrAi,  MowrroRrifc  DtmrNc  labob 
Thla  Important  field  could  not  have  been 
developed  and  advanced  to  Its  present  state 
without  closely  coordinated  animal  research 
and  ob.^ervatlona  on  the  human  fetus.  The 
actual  application  of  the  techniques  to  the 
human  fettis  could  In  the  iiUtlal  phases  not 
have  been  considered  beneficial  to  that  par- 
ti mil. ir  fetus. 

D.  BESriaATOST  WSTOESa  SYNDBOMC  0«  Ht.!!  INE 
M&AilBaANC    DIBEASB 

This  condition  Is  reqx>nslble  for  mr>r« 
deaths  In  Infancy  than  any  other  sinple 
cauao.  (This  was  the  disease  that  claimed 
the  life  on  the  Inlant  son  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy.)  In  the  last  20  years  the 
cause  or  this  oondltlofi.  lU  diagnoels,  treat- 
ment and  even  prevention,  has  been  posrt- 
ble  prlmarUy  through  human  Investigation. 
Thla  led  to  the  development  of  animal 
models  from  which  details  of  pathogenesis 
and  prewutlon  were  derived.  Application  of 
this  new  tnfomuiUon  to  the  human  wtrulrt 
of  necessity  again  require  human  investi- 
gation. 

Txrrxmz  Ri:'.?.\RrH  whtth  caw  onlt  el  ics.sili.e 

nf   THX    RITMAN 

A.  Perinatal  PhaTmacology 
Because  of  marked  Interapecies  variatt  a 
In  rate  of  development  and  in  the  degree  of 
maturity  at  birth,  animal  ezperlmentatlx>ii 
wiU  provide  only  leeds,  but  not  specific  an- 
swers. The  ultimate  research  wUl  alwaya  have 
to  be  done  on  the  human  fetus  or  newborn 
if  new  therapies  are  goUjg  to  be  introduced 
or  tlie  toxicity  of  current  modes  of  ther.-^>y 
tire  to  be  evaluated. 

riaceutul  trausier.  Study  of  the  placental 
ti'an.&fer  of  drugs  must  also  in  Its  final  analy- 
sis be  done  Ui  the  human  subject.  Thla  Is 
eese^iUal  If  we  are  to  make  advances  In  the 
(u-e.1  of  obstetrictxl  ajoesihesta:  it  la  vital  to 
liurtao«  our  knowledge  of  teratology. 
B.  Etidocrinoioftf 
A  itudy  of  sterokl  metaboli&m  by  tbe  feto- 
plucental  unit  has  been  shown  to  have  an 
loiportaut  bearing  on  the  oiuet  of  labor.  An 
understanding  of  tike  oi^et  of  labor  !•  es- 


\ 


sentlal  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  Inroads 
Into  the  perinatal  mortality  flgxires — between 
IStrnd  30/1000.  Without  such  knowledge  we 
will  not  be  able  to  control  gestation  and  pre- 
vent prematurity.  In  the  last  analysis  no 
animal  can  be  used  for  this. 

Fetal  Parathyroid  Function.  In  the  future, 
a  study  of  this  condition  Is  likely  to  lead  to 
an  understanding  of  tetany  and  cotivulsions 
in  the  newborn. 

C.  Immunology 

There  Is  now  evidence  that  maternal-fetal 
cell  transfer  Is  a  cause  of  runting  (an  under- 
grown  or  undernourished  fetus).  Further- 
more, there  Is  also  evidence  that  the  transfer 
of  cells  which  are  least  Incompatible  to  the 
fetus  could  be  a  cause  of  childhood  leukemia. 
In  the  last  analysis  research  in  this  area 
ck>n  only  be  carried  o\it  In  the  human  fetus. 
D.  Normal  Growth  and  Developm.ent 

A  study  of  the  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  both  the  fetus  and  newborn  Infant 
is  essential  If  departures  from  normal 
through  various  disease  and  genetic  processes 
are  to  be  appreciated.  Information  on  this 
area  can  be  derived  as  a  byproduct  from  much 
of  the  fetal  and  newborn  research  outlined 
above.  Prohibitions  of  research  on  the  fetus 
and  newborn  would  prevent  the  advances 
necessary  tor  the  Improvement  In  the  health 
and  wellbelng  of  the  mother  and  child. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  James, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  Committee  on 
Fetus  and  Newborn,  a  fetal  research  is 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
health  of  the  fetus,  the  infant,  the  child, 
and  the  mother. 

A  similar  explanation  has  been  given 
In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  by  the  deans  of 
the  following  medical  schools:  Albany 
Medical  College,  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  University,  Co- 
lumbia University-College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  City  University  of  New  York,  Col- 
leges of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York  Medical  College,  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  State  University  of 
New  York-Downstate  Medical  Center, 
Stony  Brook  and  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

In  their  statement  opposing  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  New  York  bill 
which  prohibits  any  kind  of  research  or 
study  on  "any  live  human  fetus,  wheth- 
er before  or  after  expulsion  from  its 
mother's  womb— except  to  preserve  the 
life  of  said  fetus,"  the  medical  deans 
said  they  "strongly  feel"  it  would  "place 
serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  research 
toward  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  of  children  and  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic measures  designed  to  preserve  the 
safety  of  pregnant  women."  They  said: 

There  Is  even  now  a  large  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  has  become  Invaluable  along 
these  lines,  made  possible  by  the  study  of 
the  fetus  and  the  abortus.  A  few  of  the  many 
ezamplea  which  can  be  cited  are:  the  pre- 
natal diagnosis  of  genetic  diseases  and  de- 
fects Including  mental  retardation  which 
could,  by  extension  of  research,  result  ulti- 
mately In  prevention  of  these  tragic  defects 
by  enzyme  therapy  and  other  measures;  the 
understanding  of  the  effects  on  the  fetus  of 
drugs  taken  by  the  mother;  the  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  before  birth  of  severe  Rh 


Incompatibility  and  the  prevention  of  death 
of  or  defects  In  the  Infant;  the  effects  of  ma- 
ternal Infections  on  the  fetus  and  the  host 
defense  mechanisms  of  the  fetus  against 
such  infections  as  well  as  their  therapeutic 
modification;  prenatal  factors  leading  to  In- 
creased susceptlbllty  In  later  life  to  leu- 
kemia .<(nd  cancer. 

Much  of  what  we  now  know  would  never 
have  been  learned  had  research  on  the  fetus 
been  prohibited  earlier;  much  that  Is  still 
to  be  learned  will  remain  unknown  if  this 
research  is  prohibited  now. 

Whatever  feelings  one  may  have  about 
abortion,  and  there  are  of  course  differences 
of  opinion  among  reasonable  people,  none- 
theless a-s  long  as  planned  abortion  is  prac- 
ticed legally,  to  ban  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce human  suffering  through  the  study  of 
the  non-viable  abortus  impairs  the  right  of 
the  future  citizen  to  be  born  without  pre- 
ventable injuries  or  handicaps. 

As  the  bill  Ui  question  recognizes,  there 
are  problems  relating  to  research  on  the 
non-viable  fetus  whijh  shows  some  evidence 
of  life.  We  agree  that  human  sensibilities 
and  ethics  mu.st  be  rgsp^cTted  In  this  regard, 
but  a  complete  baBTon  any  studies,  even  such 
procedures  as  are  customarily  done  on  living 
individuals  of  any  age,  such  as  the  drawing 
of  body  fluids,  the  obtaining  of  cell  samples 
and  the  like,  would  again  result  In  missed 
opportunities  to  advance  knowledge  without 
compromising  human  rights  or  dignity.  As 
to  the  abortus  that  has  died,  the  postmortem 
examination  is  as  important  as  the  examina- 
tion after  death  at  any  age  and  as  valuable 
as  autopsies  are  and  have  been  In  contribut- 
ing to  human  welfare  through  the  exten- 
sion of  understanding  of  disease  processes. 

I  understand  that  tomorrow  another 
Roncallo  amendment  will  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  bUl, 
again  without  hearings  having  been  held 
on  the  Issue  of  fetal  research  and  with- 
out Members  of  Congress,  most  of  whom 
are  laypersojis,  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  tooifliarlze  themselves  with  the 
medic^rw^  legal  ramifications  of  this 
vei*y  flDmplicated  matter. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject for  legislation.  It  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  rational  and  studied  way  by 
those  who  have  a  background  and  direct 
concern  with  medical  research  and  re- 
lated issues  of  ethics.  That  Is  being  done. 

After  the  two  lloncallo  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  House  last  year,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  concerned 
about  charges  of  gruesome  experiments 
on  so-called  live  fetuses,  determined 
that  of  Its  15,000  outstanding  grants, 
only  two  or  three  concerned  previable 
human  fetuses,  and  those  studies  were 
halted.  There  Is  a  reason  for  this.  It  is  an 
extremely  rare  event  In  the  United  States 
to  get  an  abortus  with  a  beating  heart. 
Only  when  an  abortion  is  performed  by 
hysterotomy  Is  such  an  abortus  delivered, 
and,  according  to  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived, abortions  are  not  performed  by 
hysterotomy  in  this  country  except  at 
one  medical  center  in  Kansas.  The  pre- 
ferred abortion  teclonlques  are  curettage, 
saline  Injection,  or  Injection  of  prosta- 
glandin. In  none  of  these  methods  does 
the  abortus  emerge  with  a  beating  heart. 

Although  the  uninformed  layperson 
defines  a  fetus  outside  the  womb  with  a 
beating  heart  as  a  "live"  fetus,  medical 
researchers  disagree.  For  example. 
Dr.  Peter  A.  J.  Adam,  associate  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University,  says: 


People  need  to  understand  that  the  fetus 
doesn't  have  the  neurologic  development  lor 
consciousness  or  pain  and  that  it  also  doesn  t 
have  the  pulmonary  system  to  survive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  NIH  fimded 
only  two  or  three  studies  involving  a 
fetus  with  a  beating  heart  and  has  halted 
the.se  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing regulations  that  deal  with  the  entire 
.sub.iect  of  experimentation  on  human 
subjects  and  such  special  groups  as  pris- 
oners, liie  mentally  retarded,  the  emo- 
ticnclly  disturbed,  as  well  as  the  preg- 
nrait  woman,  the  child,  the  fetus  and  tlie 
i'boi"tu=. 

Preliminao'  regulations  were  pul- 
llshed  by  NIH  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
November  19,  1973  and  a  period  of  public 
comment  followed.  The  NIH  has  since 
revised  those  regulations,  and  I  have  .seen 
a  copy  of  the  revised  regrulations  which, 
it  appears  to  mf».  deal  adequately  wit)i 
research  related  to  the  fetus  and  the 
abortus. 

The  regulations  provide,  for  example, 
tliiH  "no  procedures  should  be  under- 
taken on  an  abortas  which  clearly  af- 
front societal  values"  and  ethical  revicv- 
boards  would  be  authorized  to  evaluai-; 
and  authorize  such  procedures.  The  reg- 
ulrUions  state  that : 

Nevertheless,  certain  research  is  essentinl 
to  Improve  both  the  chance  of  survival  a^.d 
the  health  status  of  premature  infants.  Such 
research  must  meet  ethical  standards  a£  well 
a5  show  a  clear  relation  either  to  the  expec- 
tation of  saving  the  life  of  premature  infant i 
through  the  development  of  rescue  tech- 
niques, or  to  the  furthering  of  our  knowledrt" 
of  human  development  and  thereby  our  ca- 
pacity to  offset  the  disabilities  associated 
with  prematurity.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
that  the  Investigator  first  demonstrate  that 
appropriate  studies  on  animals  have  in  faci 
been  exhausted. 

The  proposed  regxilations  state  fi;r- 
ther: 

In  order  to  insure  that  research  considera- 
tions do  not  influence  decisions  as  to  timUip. 
method,  or  extent  of  a  proceduae  to  termi- 
n-.te  a  pregnancy,  no  Investigator  engaged 
In  the  research  on  the  abortus  may  take 
part  in  these  decisions.  These  are  decisions 
to  be  made  by  the  woman  and  her  physi- 
cian. 

The  attending  physlcten,  not  the  Investi- 
gator, must  determine  V^e  viability  of  the 
fetus  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.  In 
general,  and  all  other  circumstances  not- 
withstanding, a  beating  heart  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  viability.  At  least  one  addi- 
tional necessary  condition  Is  the  posslbUity 
that  the  lungs  can  be  inflated.  Without  this 
pre-condition  no  currently  available  mech- 
anisms to  initiate  or  maintain  respiration 
can  sustain  life;  and  r.i  this  case,  though  the 
heart  is  beating,  the  fetus  is  In  fact  non- 
viable (1  e.,  an  abortus) . 

If  there  is  a  reasonable  posslbUity  that  the 
fetus  may  be  viable,  experimental  and  es- 
tablished methods  may  be  used  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Artificial  life  surport  techniques 
may  be  employed  only  If  the  physician  of 
record  determines  that  the  fetus  Is  not  via- 
ble, it  is  not  acceptable  to  maintain  heart 
beat  or  resplratiou  artificially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  on  the  abortus.  Experimen- 
tal procedures  which  of  themselvea  will  ter- 
minate respiration  and  heart  beat  may  net 
be  undertaken. 

Although  these  regulations  have  not 
yet  been  formally  promulgated,  I  believe 
that  they  will  provide  a  more  satisfac- 
tory safeguard  and  ethical  resolution  of 
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the  issues  involved  iu  fetal  research  than 
we  can  expect  from  a  hasty  and  limtted 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae. 

In  closing.  I  was  impressed  by  a  state- 
ment ascribed  in  the  New  York  Times 
articie  to  Dr.  Fred  Robbins.  a  Nobel 
laureate  and  pre&ident  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Society.  He  said: 

TlM  most  Important  tblcg  In  the  debate 
Is  Lbe  liiIrlQgeaieQt  curb*  offer  to  huoian 
rights  by  Uapoeli>g  one  gi-oup  of  staqflards 
on  us  all.  I  don't  care  for  It.  If  there  were 
more  women  1q  Conjrres.*,  I  don't  think  you'd 
have  quite  this  problem. 

As  one  of  the  few  women  we  do  have 
in  Congress.  I  agree.  As  a  mother  of  two 
grown  daughters  whose  births  were  pre- 
ceded by  several  miscarriages,  I  have  a 
personal  and  very  deeply  felt  apprecia- 
tion of  what  medical  research  has  ac- 
complished. In  the  year  1974,  in  the 
most  medically  advanced  nation  in  the 
world.  I  believe  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate foj^Congress  to  succumb  to  emotional 
and  uninformed  pressure  that  in  the 
name  of  safeguarding  life  would  deny  life 
and  health  to  the  unborn  and  to  theh 
mothers. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BANQUET- 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  1974,  I  had  the  privilege,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Gkrald  R.  Ford;  the  Ambassador  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States.  His  Excel- 
lency. C.  P.  Panayotacos;  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senat(H-  from  Washing- 
ton, the  HonoraUe  Heicrt  M.  Jacksoh; 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  of  address- 
ing the  21st  National  Baixiuet  of  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  In  honor  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings follow : 

Ths  Okdes  of  Arspa 
American    Hellenic    EducatlonaJ    Progressive 
AMOclatton.  aist  NatkMial  Banquet  In  hon- 
or of  the  93d  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«a. 
Monday.  Marcta  26.  1974.  Waatilngton.  DC. 
WILLIAM    r.    TSATTABAs.    sin>um    PBCBIDnrr, 

OROCR    or    AHirA 

Mr.  Tbatta«as.  On  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  AHEPA  family  and  our  friends,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  our  most  cordial  and  wannest 
welcome  on  this  our  3l8t  biennial  Congres- 
sional banquet.  I  may  note  that  this  day, 
March  3Stli.  also  commemorates  the  ISSrd 
anniversary  of  Greek  Independence.  The  Or- 
der of  AHKPA.  known  as  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Association.  Is 
an  American  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
mote and  promulgate  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  Hellenism  through  education,  pro- 
grams of  charity,  philanthropy,  the  creation 
of  social  programs  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
members  and  an  association  of  people  always 
striving  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  our 
families. 

I  coxild  spend  several  hours  extolling  the 
many  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  this 
organization,  hut  I  can  find  no  better  words 
than  those  of  the  late  Senator  William  B. 
King  of  Utah,  who  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Orst  nattaaal  ba&quet  of  AHEPA  In 
IKW: 

"TIM  work  at  AHKPA  hm  baen  of  higher 
charactar  and  Ita  aoooospUahniMXta  of  loeaU- 


mable  value,  not  only  to  Its  members  but  to 
tboae  who  have  been  brought  within  Its 
InAuenoM.  It  has  been  a  sincere  'eachlng  of 
Ameciranlam  and  has  ezercLaed  a  powerful 
influenoe  upon  tboee  of  Hellenic  birth  or 
deecant  within  and  outside  the  United 
States.  It  has  impressed  the  Hellene  who 
have  couie  to  America  that  they  were  serious 
aiid  heavy  responsibilities  resting  upon  them 
when  they  sought  clUzenshlp  in  this  coun- 
try. Iu  .addition  to  its  deooands  that  all  of 
Its  members  be  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the 
.spirit  fii-.d  the  lii.stitutlon  of  this  republic, 
11  hjs  emphai>iZwd  moral,  ethical  oiid  spir- 
itual precepts  as  iudi&peufc»ble  guides  to 
their  w;wy  ox  lii'e." 

Yes,  during  the  pa^t  50  years  our  predeces- 
sors left  their  mark.  They  Imve  taught  us 
loyalty,  obedience,  respect  for  our  elders  and 
Ht>ove  all,  love  and  understanding  for  our 
fellowmen.  Today  we  mu&t  not  only  con- 
tinue to  observe  and  practice  these  Ideals 
and  precepts  but  we  must  instill  In  the 
hearts  and  the  tmnas  of  our  iellowmcn  oUier 
Important  values. 

KICHT    BASIC    VALUES    OP    AHEPA 

As  we  look  back  In  history  we  cannot 
help  but  look  to  those  Inspiring  years  of 
greatness  Attached  to  ancient  Greece.  Yes, 
when  we  speak  of  HeUenism  we  speak  of  a 
way  of  life  that  demanded  from  Its  citizens 
Its  beet  performance.  In  a  program  for 
AHKPA  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Peter  Pau- 
lus,  past  supreme  treasurer  of  the  Order  of 
AHKPA,  be  sUted  that  there  are  eight  basic 
values  that  truly  define  Hellenism.  The  first 
three,  which  make  up  the  mental  attrtbute* 
of  men,  are  truth,  reason  and  a  free  mind. 
The  fourth  Is  the  constant  desire  for  ezcel- 
lenc«. 

Consider  also  the  aesthetic  values,  which 
are  two  well  placed  precepts.  These  are  the 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  Joy,  of  life. 
Finally,  the  seventh  and  eighth  values  are 
the  most  powerful  and  revolutionary  even 
under  today's  standards.  These  are  freedom, 
the  right  of  being  free  bom.  and  last  but  not 
least  the  right  of  the  Individual.  Yes.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  these  basic  values  brought 
about  an  expression  of  Joy  and  happiness. 
TTiey  brought  about  major  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  science,  art.  literature,  gov- 
ernment and  many  others  which  still  make 
up  our  way  of  Ufe. 

Today  theee  values  have  been  diluted.  We 
have  substituted  for  these  values  dogma, 
emotions.  pesaUolsm,  filth,  conformity.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  told  that  this 
United  States  Is  a  melting  pot  of  all  races, 
all  creeds,  of  ethnic  backgrounds.  No.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  these  Ingredients  do  not  mix. 
Each  of  as  must  maintain  hla  ethnic  back- 
ground. We  must  pass  on  to  our  children 
and  to  our  grandchildren  those  traditions, 
those  cultures  and  bonds  and  the  many  other 
attributes  handed  down  to  us  by  our  an- 
cestors. We  must  encourage  the  maintenance 
and  the  continuation  of  ethnic  studies  and 
languages.  Al!  ethnic  groups  have  so  many 
values  that  they  contribute  to  our  way  of 
life.  The«a  values  are  what  made  these 
United  States  the  number  one  nation  in  the 
world.  Let  us  onoe  again  evaluate  theee 
precepts  and  Ideals.  We  look  to  you.  our  Con- 
gressmen, for  leadership.  For  the  adoption 
of  legislation  and  programs  which  wU!  raise 
our  standards  to  their  highest  pinnacle. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  our  utmost  coopera- 
tion in  this  Important  undertaking.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Ladles  and  genUemen.  the  first  speaker 
on  ttUs  evening's  program  U  a  young  man 
who  I  know  needs  no  Introduction  to  most 
of  you.  We  have  had  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  having  this  man  as  a  member 
of  our  dinners  for  many,  many  years.  I  speak 
of  nofW  other  than  Uia  Honorable  John 
Brademas.  United  States  BcprasentaUve  from 
ths  Third  District  of  Tiwu^im  from  Soutti 
Bend.  Indiana. 
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HON.     JOHir     BBADKMA8,     VA.     «XP««BEirrATIVE, 


Mr.  Bradkmas.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  am 
the  first  native  American  of  Greek  origin 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and,  as  I  was  explaining  to  our  former  col- 
leagvie  In  the  House  of  Uepresentatlves  and 
our  beloved  Vice-President,  Mr.  Portl.  a  few 
moments  before  the  dinner  began,  the  first 
member  of  Congress  of  Greek  origin  was  a 
man  named  Lucas  MUtlades  MUIer,  who  ren- 
rescnted  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  who,  I 
<uu  dLstre&sed  to  have  to  report,  «'as  a  Re- 
puL>Ucan. 

You  wiU,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  why  I  take 
^eat  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  am  the  first  na- 
tive born  American  of  Greek  origin  elected 
to  Congress.  But  for  eight  long  years  Mr. 
Vice-President,  I  was  the  only  HeUene  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  and  It  has 
therefore  been  a  still  greater  source  of  pride 
to  me  that,  during  the  years  since  1968,  more 
Americans  of  Greek  descent  have  been  elected 
to  Congress.  One  of  them  who  served  in  the 
Hou."?e  with  great  distinction  Is  this  year 
making  a  second  effort  to  be  the  first  Greek- 
American  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  I  refer  of  course  to  our  dear  frleni}, 
whom  I  shall  ask  to  take  a  bow,  Nick  Oall- 
flanakls. 

Tonight,  as  dean  of  the  Greek  bloc  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have>  the 
hljjh  honor  to  present  to  you  a  quartet  of 
outstanding  Hellenes  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  with  all  of  them  and  proud  to  ask  each 
of  them  to  stand  a  nu>ment,  so  that  all  of 
j-ou  may  meet  them. 

HOW.  rrrE*  n.  k-^-kos  or  tiMtn 

First,  in  order  of  seniority,  elected  In 
1966  and  re-eleoted  since.  Is  a  vlgwroxts  and 
hardworking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  OomarMree  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  His  legisla- 
tive expertise  ranges  from  regional  medical 
programs  and  drug  abuse  to  air  and  water 
purification,  cancer  control  and  fishing  rights 
— Representative  In  Congress  from  the  First 
District  ot  Maine,  the  Honorable  Peter  N 
Kyroa. 

HON.    Ot73    TATBOI*    OT    PrWWSTXVANIA 

Second,  first  elected  In  1068,  a  leading 
businessman  in  Reading,  Pa.,  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  In  both  his  state  House  of 
RepresentaUves  and  Senate,  ha  now  serves 
with  dlstinctloo  and  dedtcatton  on  the  prea- 
tlglous  committee  on  foreign  aSalrs— Rep- 
resentative In  Coogreas  from  the  Sixth  Dto- 
tnct  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Gus  Yatroa. 

UOM.    PAUL   a.    BAaSANES 

Next,  first  elected  In  1974.  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
at  Oxford  and.  like  Petar  Kyros.  a  graduata 
of  the  Harvard  Law  SchooL  he  serves  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pbheiles  Committee.  In 
the  present  Congress  he  has  as  well  served 
on  the  committee  to  reasssas  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  House  committeas.  On*  of  the  most 
thoughUul  and  reepectsd  members  of  the 
House,  repreeentlng  the  Third  District  of 
Maryland,  the  Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

HON.    SKIT    BAFAUS 

And  flnaUy,  elected  In  1972,  a  succesEful 
Investment  banker,  dvlc  leader  and  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Florida  House  and  Senate, 
now  serving  on  the  Houae  Committees  on 
Public  Worka  and  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, and  the  only  BepuUlcan  In  the  Hellenic 
House  quintet— but  we're  working  on  hlm— 
ReprosentaUve  In  Congress  from  ths  Tenth 
District  In  Florida,  our  ooUeague  and  friend, 
the  Hon.  Skip  i*»»aUs 

And  so  Mr.  Vice-President  and  Senator 
Jackson,  I  most  respectfuUy  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  obvious  fact  that  "Onsk  pow- 
er" ts  OB  the  march  tn  tiw  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


V 


And  let  me.  Supreme  President  TsalTaras, 
say  this  only  to  conclu!'ion  about  my  col- 
leagues and  myself. 

All  five  of  tis  are  Ahepans  and  proud  of  It. 

All  five  of  us  are  of  Greek  origin  and  proud 
of  it. 

And  all  five  of  us  are  Amerior.n.s  and  proud 
of  It. 

A^TBASSAOOa    C.    P.    FANAYOTACOS    OF    C.TtECE    TO 
•THE   UNITSU   STATrS 

Ambassador  Panatotacos.  As  the  disvin- 
guiahed  president  of  Ahepa  has  just  pointed 
out,  by  a  happy  colnddenoe  today's  gather- 
ing In  honor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  la  being  held  on  the  very  day  when 
Greeks  all  over  the  world  are  celebrating 
tlie  153rd  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
their  long  struggle  for  independence. 

When  a  handful  of  Greek  freedom  fighters 
raised  the  flag  of  revolution  against  foreign 
oppressi<»i,  their  cause  immediately  caught 
the  Imagination  of  the  young  American  na- 
tion which  had  recently  ^med  Its  own  In- 
dependence by  means  of  a  similar  uprising 
against  foreign  and  arbitrary  rule. 

Spontaneous  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
BoUdartty  were  fortheomlng  from  commu- 
nities all  across  the  country,  while  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  was  addressing  on  the 
December  3rd,  1823,  his  historic  message  to 
the  congress.  Other  eminent  Anaertcans  svich 
as  Senators  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster have  Joined  In  voicing  their  profoxmd 
admiration  for  the  general  arousing  of  the 
valiant  Greek  nation,  and  various  Hellene 
organteatlotts  were  extending  a  helping  hand. 

The  USA  and  Greece  have  remained  ever 
since  closely  linked  by  common  heritage  and 
a  common  destiny  In  a  Joint  pursuit  of  lofty 
principles  they  both  cherish.  The  Green  peo- 
ple, having  a  built  In  sense  of  gratitude, 
shall  always  keep  aHve  tn  their  hearts  the 
memory  of  these  early  American  supporters 
of  their  cause.  Nor  will  they  ever  forget  Pres- 
ident Truman's  timely  Intervention  in  their 
behalf,  both  morally  and  materially  when 
their  very  survival  as  a  free  n!\tlon  was  at 
stake  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  11.  Call- 
ing to  mind  this  vital  American  assistance 
in  our  dsu*est  hours,  I  deem  it  a  duty  as 
Ambassador  of  Greece  to  pay  once  more 
tribute  to  this  great  country  and  express 
to  its  representatives  here  jjresent  our  deep 
gratitude  for  each  longstanding  and  generous 
contribution  to  otir  national  security  and 
welfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  take  this  occasion 
to  also  congratulate  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  who  spared  no 
efforts  for  making  this  biennial  national 
banquet  In  honor  of  the  American  Congress 
such  a  successful  ritual. 

Actually,  I  am  very  pleased  that  Americans 
of  Greek  extraction  are  becoming  such  an 
integral  part  of  American  life  In  all  Its  mani- 
fold manifestations,  and  I  feel  equally  proud 
to  observe  that  Green  Americans,  without 
depai^lng  from  the  primary  loyalty  which 
they  owe  to  their  country  of  adoption,  are 
still  keeping  a  prominent  place  In  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts  far  the  birthplace  of  their 
forefathers  thus  building  a  living  bridge  be- 
tween tv>o  great  nations. 

My  dear  Ahepans,  and  distingnished  guests, 
allow  me  to  conclude  my  short  remarks  by 
reiterating  the  feelings  of  deep  rooted 
friendship  of  the  Greek  nation  towards  the 
American  people  as  well  by  thanking  once 
more  the  Order  of  the  AHEPA  for  this  pleas- 
ant and  meaningful  evening.  Thank  you. 

FT.      REV.      GEORGE      BACOPOULOS,      CHANCEIXOR, 
CKEEK    08THODOX    AnCKDIOCESX 

Chancellor  Bacopoui-os.  I  have  the  honor 
because  of  the  Illness  trf  his  Eminence,  ArrtJ- 
blshop  lakovos,  to  bring  to  you  his  message 
which  I  trust  yon  reallzs  he  truly  regrets 
being  unable  to  deliver  In  person. 


MEss.ACE  OF  HIS  eiil:>.e:'ce,  aechbighop 

lAKOVOS 

Suags  and  pcenie  and  hynoiis  and  h^lclu- 
Jdiis  fiood  my  ears  with  resounding  echoes 
this  evening  when  one  of  the  greatest  epi- 
sodes of  hiiitory  is  ujilurled  beiore  oxit  very 
eyes. 

Tlie  epi^^ode  of  v^hich  I  speak  ie  of  course 
the  pulverization  of  a  migliiy  einpu°e  by  tiic 
rushing,  refreshing  ulnds  of  the  pas.sion  for 
liberty.  Eyes  wKh  lightning  .-.nd  tJvndcr. 
refreshij'g  fnccles.s  spiritual  iiuirin  fornis. 
Lljad.j7.s  toge-iier  wUh  scorched  slopes  and 
•icpcs  ill  join  my  s<jal  tonight  in  an  ei:;vi-e_i 
:..,'ny  prayer. 

A  liiiiny  of  priyer  which  in  essence  is  a 
paluXiil  quest  lor  the  ideals  that  made  pos- 
sible an  uprising  of  a  few  against  the  boarde. 
\  revolution  of  the  enslaved  against  tliej- 
powerful  tyrahts  and  ultimately  the  triumph 
of  justice  over  injustice  anil  the  inhvimanity 
of  tiie  captors. 

V/liat  then  Is  truly  the  meaning  of  this 
cp'e'or.Ttlon  this  year,  of  this  commeniora- 
Uon,  of  this  banquet,  of  tbla  Congressional 
dinner?  Is  it  that  we  need  to  once  again 
uiirtare  in  otir  hearts  the  withering  flower 
uiiich  r.tuiounces  the  coining  of  spring  in  the 
midst  cf  an  icy  desolate  and  frustrating  win- 
ter, a  winter  which  covers  with  frost  our 
iniermost  hopes  for  a  national  rebirth,  or 
io  it  Uiat  the  chalice  which  Christ  and  hu- 
n:an  history  offered  to  us,  even  now  touches 
our  parched  Jlps? 

The  saga  of  1821  tells  us  that  there  was  a 
time  when  faith  in  God  and  love  of  country 
could  move  the  dead  in  their  tombs,  could 
move  mountains  from  their  unahakeable 
foundations,  and  could  remake  life  and  re- 
ntake  the  world  Itself:  the  saga  of  18SI  t«Us 
us  that  there  was  a  time  when  Ideals  had 
some  practical  validity,  a  time  when  moral 
and  spiritual  values  would  Intermingle  with 
ideals  and  together  weave  not  simply  fiags 
and  banners  of  national  pride  but  the  very 
textiu-e  and  ilbre  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Tonight  here  in  Washington,  our  nation's 
capital,  the  saga  of  1821  tells  us  that  na- 
tional might,  political  power,  financial  sta- 
bility, ecoromic  strength.  Industrial  superl- 
trity,  diplomatic  excellence.  If  void  of  nno- 
mlity  and  of  elementary  ethics  avail  you 
nothing,  not  even  self-defense.  For  It  Is 
faith,  not  expediency;  It  Is  honesty,  not  di- 
plitnacy,  mcral  and  Intellectual  integrity 
not  cleverness  and  craftiness  and  humility 
pnd  Eelf-respeet  not  arrogance,  which  make 
up  the  conscience  and  the  psychlognomy  of 
a  nation. 

The  1821  saga  flnany  tells  ns  that  history 
is  written  by  gallantry  and  valor  and  not  by 
covrardlce  or  the  dishonesty  of  the  great  and 
powerful.  It  tens  us  that  freedom  belongs 
only  to  the  worthy,  those  who  prize  dignity 
high  above  all  other  dehumanizing  com- 
modities,  ccavenlences   or   accommodations. 

In  cms  dual  capacity  amd  our  dual  Identity 
ss  Americans  of  Greek  origin,  we  would  do 
well  even  for  a  brief  moment  to  rise  and 
pray  not  for  the  souls  of  the  heroes  of  1821, 
but  for  the  sustenance  of  those  souls  which 
would  even  conspire  In  these  troubled  times 
against  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  Let  us  search  the  pages  of  our 
history  and  let  us  search  the  hearts  of  our 
people  for  a  promising  light  which  would 
lead  us  again  unto  the  sunlight  of  true  pa- 
triotism, a  sunlight  which  would  add  more 
radUaice  to  the  ageless  Ideals  of  Hellenism 
and  Americanism  and  more  beauty  to  the 
faces  of  men  who  Uve  and  die  for  these 
principles.  Thank  you. 

HON.   JOHN   B.  ANDXIISO^,   tl.S.   EEPHESTNTATU-F, 

nAJMois 
Mr.  Andbkson.  We  are  here  tonight  to  .sa- 
lute the  oontributkHiB  of  Greek  Americans 
and    the    great    heritage    that    they    have 


"cio.-.ahi  to  the  cultural  bio  jdlmes  of  Auicr- 
ii'an  society  and  since  as  ycu  have  already 
learned  the  blood  of  ancient  Greece  k 
mingled  with  that  of  my  or^n  Viking  fore- 
bears In  the  five  children,  with  whcm  my 
Greek  American  wife  lias  presenued  n^e,  I 
think  perhaps  I  can  Kpesk  with  s<-me  au- 
t:Torit.y  this  evening  on  that  subject. 

I  li.!\e  liad  the  opportunity  after  all  to 
a.inrre  Greek  beau"?  lor  more  than  21  years 
'.-ow,  evca  as  I  nave  been  exposed  to  a  mud 

•  --n-'e;-c\-  en  the  part  of  Greet  women  to  dii- 
!  ''■:.:■  nn  occi&i.:n  a  somewhat  fiery  t€mper<i- 
:7ient  a'ld  even  a  ceitaln  tendet:cy  to  be  ar- 

•  iT-'i.i.a' ive-  v.hcn  pro.oked  and  en  those 
1  •■rr  occ.TJi.'.ns  I  always  liie  to  tell  Keke,  v.e.1. 

•  H  v^f'.ir.  ii;-e  tj-.e  Queen  c.i  He'Jencs,  yo^i 
hrt-.e  ."1.  fa^^  that  has  launched  a  ti.ou=,aj.t; 
•:'-i.;j.'  to  v.-h i''K^ii£  invaria'oly  replies,  jes.  bu. 
'..  y  do  t!-e  ihips  have  to  belong  to  Onasi:..s 
in  'cad  of  you?  Now,  if  that  i.^u't  a  perfectly 
'-i.t!  n-'-d  tj-  bute  to  the  Hellenes.  I  will  un- 
Ci.ir;;tfdly  hear  inore  a':cut  it  when  I  gt; 
'..cine  tonigiii. 

ir.e  Order  of  AHEr.\  is  ccrtaiii'.y  kuu.'. .; 
;  •  d  honored  v.herevei  men  and  women  eii- 
y  y  t.e  treat  tradition  of  western  civilizatio.i. 
i;  "r.-.-^itio.!  derisively  marked  by  tlie  taiion  o; 
t\o  rreat  spiritual,  cultinal  and  imellectuul 
streams,  represented  by  our  Judeo  Christiaii 
ethic  and  we  who  live  in  a  free  society  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  contnbulioji  of 
Helcs,  mother  and  progenitor  of  democracy 
a:.d  these  humane  Ideals  Imperlshably  £L»ao- 
clated  with  that  precious  flowering  of  the 
human  spirit,  that  we  call  the  age  of  Periclfci. 

We  knew  all  of  us  here  tonight  that  we  are 
living  In  deeply  troubled  times  for  America. 
Ttmes  in  whlcli  the  Ideals  ana  values  Uiiit 
have  been  basic  to  our  history  are  under  un- 
precedented challenge  and  strain,  and  while 
external  threats  do  remain,  I  believe  that  the 
root5  of  our  present  difficulties  come  pn- 
m.irily  from  within. 

We  are  suffering  a  loss  cf  coufideuce  in  our 
democratic  institutions,  a  satuaUon  that's 
grave  in  its  Implications  as  that  posed  by  any 
external  threat.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  long  experience  of  Greek,  people 
are  mo#d  Uierefore  to  turn  to  them  for  II.- 
structlcn.  to  turn  to  the  patt  in  the  hope  of 
Ultiminating  the  present  and  helping  us  to 
shape  a  future  closer  to  the  one  that  we  de- 
EU'e  ill  our  liearts. 

Now.  historical  analogies  and  parallels  arc 
a'.'jrars  inexact  inasmuch  as  the  finfoldiii;: 
process  of  history  Is  forever  new  and  unique. 
jet  while  this  is  so  it  is  equally  true  that 
history  reveals  the  structure,  the  pattern  and 
the  continuities  which  reflect  the  endurinc 
realities  of  our  human  nature  In  every  a^e 
,\nd  we  may  therefore  look  with  some  meas- 
tire  of  justification  to  man's  past  in  search  •^t 
insights  for  our  own  pilgrimage. 

In  the  extraordinary  annals  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  there  is  a  period  strikingly  and  even 
disturbingly  like  our  own  time.  The  after- 
math of  di&astrotis  civil  conflict  we  know  as 
the  Peloponneslan  Wars.  The  ancient  enemy 
Persia  had  receded  as  a  threat  for  as  the 
real  danger  Macedon,  under  PhUUp  the 
Father  of  Alexander,  was  perceived.  If  at  all. 
by  the  Greek  city  states,  and  what  strllses  us 
about  this  period  In  Greek  history  are  some 
of  the  parallels  that  extends  to  our  time 
today. 

The  Peloponneslan  W.irs,  the  grest  30  year^ 
of  war  of  the  ajicient  world  had  weakened  th'' 
Greek  cities,  accentuating  their  derisive 
rivalries  and  shattering  any  possibility  of 
common  action  on  collective  security.  More- 
over, and  more  serious,  there  was  a  profound 
change  In  Greek  public  life,  a  loss  of  morale. 
a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  political  and  socipl 
order,  the  fabric  and  traditional  religions 
had  been  rent  beyond  repair.  The  centers  cf 
family  worship  In  the  countryside  had  been 
virtually  destroyed.  TTie  fires  of  faith  burned 
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I"w  throughout  that  society  as  the  pursutt 
of  self  Interests  replaced  relleious  tradltlotis 
The  long  war  years  had  left  a  legacy  of 
Instability  In  government,  questioned  mili- 
tary leadership  and  declining  popular  morale. 
The  classic  qualities  of  hope,  of  reference. 
->  oeif-dtscipliue  and  liberty  had  gradually 
yi.vtn  way  before  the  war  spirit  to  greed  and 
aiii^or,  M'.Fpiclon  and  en\y.  The  death  of 
Perlries  hlni<5elf  and  the  rise  of  a  man  like 
Alcibiades  and  whom  Intellectual  was  prcf- 
ont  without  rrorale  r.rruple  or  principle 
marked  that  chunKe  of  spirit  In  which  mere 
expediency  and  naked  self-interest  replaced 
the  ldealL<ina,of  an  earlier  time. 

LUten  to  nVe  tonight  to  the  t;icate',t  voice 
of  that  era  in  the  Greek  coiauiunily.  Ttiucy- 
dides.  the  great  hlsturian  speaking  of  thio 
v?ry  time,  that  I  have  Just  described,  Fcat 
of  gods  or  laws  of  man  there  was  none  to 
maintain  them,  and  lookiisj,'  back  on  the 
results  of  the  wars  he  wrote  "Word.s  had 
to  change  their  ordinary  meaning  and  to 
take  that  which  was  now  civen  them.  The 
c.^use  of  all  these  evUs  was  the  lust  for 
priv.er,  arising  from  greod  and  ambition  ■ 
Thus  spake  Thucydides. 

I  suppose  that  lust  for  po>ver  arli-.n  - 
from  greed  and  ambition  u  not  peculiar  to 
any  age  or  society.  Indeed  It  would  seem 
.too  endemic  to  mnn.  and  yet  :.oci'.'tles.  espe- 
cially free  societies  have  olways  coiutnicttd 
restraints  morale  and  i-  ■.!!  mid  have  called 
forth  resources  of  pood  to  enable  men  to 
live  together  with  some  measure  of  Justice, 
and  Greece  In  Iho  cc:  tury  that  I  have  de- 
scribed witnessed  the  tra^'c  weakening  of 
those  restraint-  and  the  Impairment  of 
those  resources  with  a  result  that  eventually 
a  people  who  had  successfully  resisted  the 
Influence  of  Greek  political  ideals,  won 
mastery  of  all  Greece  on  the  field  of  battle 
In  short.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  sad  de- 
cline for  the  glory  that  had  been  G.ecce 
and  yet  and  surely  this  is  the  most  striklni; 
and  hopeful  note  for  our  consideration  here 
tonight,  the  Greek  spirit  was  not  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  was  destined  not  only  to  survey, 
but  to  take  on  a  larger  sphere  of  ciUture 
and- spiritual  ir.nucnce  than  ever  before, 
thanks  to  the  rise  of  H»llenl;m  and  its 
spread  by  the  advance  of  the  fxreat  Alexan- 
der profoundly  shaping  all  rubsequent  !■..;- 
lorv. 

The  civilizing  mission  of  HeUas.  trans- 
formed every  people  that  It  touched.  glvUig 
rise  to  the  same  that  captive  Greece  had 
taken  her  captor  captive.  Moreover,  the  cen- 
tury of  which  I  have  been  speaking  and 
rather  somberly  this  evening  was  paradox- 
ically enough  a  time  of  remarkable  cultiu-al 
and  Intellectual  vitality.  It  was  after  all  the 
age  of  Socrates  or  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
a  spirit  of  artistic  refinement.  The  age  of  the 
great  orators.  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  In 
other  words,  there  was  light  in  the  darkness 
and  In  the  end  It  was  that  Uorht  that  tri- 
umphed. There  was  an  Inerradlcable  charac- 
ter of  strength,  or  resiliency,  of  renewal,  of 
courage  and  of  hope  deep  within  the  soul  of 
Greece  which  endured  the  worst  only  to 
triumph  in  unexpected  and  imforeseen  ways 
in  the  end. 

And  so  it  has  been  through  the  centuries, 
that  the  Greek  people  have  survived.  They 
have  preserved  for  us  traditions  and  Ideals 
which  are  a  part  of  our  heritage  as  20th 
Century  Americans.  And  In  the  most  trying 
times  they  have  held  to  faith,  fallh  in  God 
and  In  man  formed  in  God's  Image  and 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  rea.sons.  truth  and 
Justice  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
spirit  which  will  surely  bring  this  nation  of 
ours  throu-h  our  own  difficult  time  to  a  new 
and  better  era  In  which  the  promise  ol 
America  will  find  greater  fulflUmeiit. 

Let  us  therefore  here  tonight  dedicate  our- 
."itlves  to  all  that  may  be  needed  to  bring 
about  that  spiritual  renewal.  A  renewal  of 
Integrity  and  confidence  Ui  the  common  'ife 
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of  our  people.  In  Government,  In  bu.slness,  In 
church.  In  home  and  family.  This  is  the  kind 
of  spirit  which  can  restore  unity  and  trust 
In  our  land  and  your  organization  as^haa 
been  amply  pointed  out  by  others  who  have 
preceded  me  to  the  rostrum  this  evening,  the 
order  of  AHEPA  exists  for  the  very  purpose 
of  idc-ntifying  and  preserving  respect  for  the 
profound  contribution  that  Greek  Americans 
have  made  In  the  building  of  our  nation. 

You  are  rightfully  proud  of  your  heritage 
and  I  think  you  rightfully  look  back  to  gain 
a  bftter  per.s-pectue  fcr  the  Journey  that 
still  lies  ahead.  I  kiiow  in  my  own  cv.'re,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  cIo.se  the^e  remarUs 
on  a  personal  nolo.  Uieie  is  no  man  who  has 
had  a  more  profound  Impact  on  my  own  life 
than  my  own  imm*grant  father.  He  brought 
with  him  from  the  old  world  not  Just  a  de- 
sire to  succeed  In  the  new  but  more  im- 
portantly some  very  basic  principles  and 
beliefs,  a  deep  religious  faith  and  commit- 
inent  and  al.'o  a  determination  to  become  an 
active  participant  In  the  role  of  being  an 
Amerlcaii  (  Itizen. 

I  was  rather  appalled  la?t  week  on  Tues- 
day when  my  own  State  of  Illinois  conduct- 
ed a  primary  at  the  very  low  rate  of  voter 
participation,  something  like  20  percent 
and  I  called  my  father  the  foUov.-lng  day  but 
1  wii.Knt  surprised  and  he  told  me— and  mind 
you.  he's  now  In  his  90th  year,  when  I  asked 
him  about  the  results  that  of  course  he  had 
gone  to  the  polls  and  he  had  voted,  and  so 
I  think  that  In  many  respects,  he  Is  like 
those  many  Greek  Immigrants  who 
were  represented  In  spirit  and  perhaps  even 
m  fact,  by  this  great  audience  tonight,  those 
Immigrants  who  constitute  that  re.^olute 
breed  of  men  of  whom  a  great  American 
poet.   Walt  Whitman,  wrote   these  lines: 

"There  Is  no  week  nor  day  nor  hour  when 
tyranny  may  not  enter  upon  this  covinrty. 
If  the  people  lose  their  supreme  confidence 
In  themselves,  and  lose  their  roughness  and 
spirit  of  defiance,  tyranny  may  always  enter. 
There  Is  no  charm,  no  bar  against  It.  The 
only  bar  against  It  Is  a  large  resolute  breed 
of  men." 

HON.     HFNnT     M.    JACKSON.    V  .3      SfN.^TOR, 
WASHTNGTON 

Senator  Jaciison.  You  make  me  feel  as 
welcome  as  32  cent  gasoline.  Vice-President 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  Congressman  and  Mrs.  John 
Anderson.  Congre&iman  John  Brademas — 
and  Tom  Korologos.  you  have  been  left  out 
here  Tonight.  I  ihuik  It  takes  a  Democrat  to 
recognize  a  Republican. 

You  know,  after  listening  to  my  old 
friend.  John  Brademas,  I  got  the  Impression 
that  the  Greeks  are  coming.  I  thought  It 
would  stop  there,  but  then  John  Anderson 
gets  up  and  they  are  still  coming.  Now,  my 
parents  were  born  In  Norway.  We  were  not 
landlocked  like  the  Swedes  and  last  week 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  that  the  Vikings,  the  Norwegians 
and  the  Danes  that  ia,  founded  Dublin  and 
that's  how  the  Irish  got  their  rosy  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes  and  I  ought  to  have  a  chance 
at  least  to  extend  John  Anderson's  tie  here 
to  Greece  by  pointing  out  that  there  are 
a  number  of  blue  eyed  Greeks  and  the  Vik- 
ings also  got  into  the  Mediterrriuean. 

And  so  I  really  do  feel  at  home.  I  have 
been  to  so  many  of  the  AHPEA  banquet., 
over  tlie  years.  This  is  a  great  or-.'anization. 
I  til  ink  of  nil  of  the  organizations  that  really 
endeavor  to  m.-iint  .in  the  tr.idltloiis  of  the 
old  world  and  John  Anderson  has  covered 
and  .saved  you  ten  minutes  of  my  speech 
by  doing  such  a  scholarly  Job.  as  John 
Urademas  also  always  does,  of  covering  early 
Greek  history.  I  should  Just  like  to  be  ex- 
1  remely  brief  this  evening  and  say  first,  I  am 
proud  that  AHEPA  is  maintaining  these 
b.^sic  values  of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom, the  great  culture  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  ul-at  we  con^'ar.tly  rctrr  to  as 
v. e-ffiii  civilization. 


I  o'aou'.d  Just  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
post  wax  Greece,  t  was  In  the  House  when 
the  decision,  had  to  be  made  and  It  wa-. 
bitterly  fought  whether  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  be  saved,  and  that  was  known  as 
Oreek/Turkey  aid  and  It  became  known  and 
foUov.ed  by  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat  u- 
administraHons  as  the  Truman  Doctrine  ana 
H-iriy  Truman  In  my  book  wUl  go  down  in 
lii-,iory  as  one  of  the  great,  great  Presidents 
That  was  bitterly  fought.  There  was  a 
division  in  both  parties  on  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  provide  that  aid  at  a 
critical  time,  and  thank  Cnjd  the  decision 
w:is  m  the  affirmative.  Greece  has  been  golnw 
through  a  very  difficult  period.  During  thi'- 
entire  po.st  war  era.  It  has  been  a  traumatic 
experience  for  the  people  of  Greece.  We  know 
th:it  Greece  Is  Indeed  of  great  strategic  Im- 
portance to  the  whole  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orvr.-.niz-'iion.  of  great  importance  to  the 
entire  western  world.  And  the  people  of 
Orcece  have  kept  their  commitment  to  NATO 
and  to  the  American  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
rAnea.i  and  we  are  mightly  proud  of  thai 
cunlribulion. 

M<jre  recently  there  has  been  a  growhi" 
luotabiuty  in  Greece  and  all  Americans  and 
all  G.-eeks  and  all  people  committed  to  In- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  are  concerned 
al)out  tho.;o  developments.  Mr.y  I  say  that 
in  the  context  of  that  instability  and  con- 
cern. I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Pell  last  year 
on  an  amendment  that  he  sponsored  declar- 
ing that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  State- 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  Greece  only 
when  the  Greek  government  was  In  fullfiU- 
ment  of  Its  NATO  Treaty  obligations. 

These  Include  both  adherence  to  the  polii- 
Iral  principles  stated  In  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty  and  the  maintenance  of  Its  capability 
to  perforhi  the  common  defense  and  the 
functions  assigned  under  the  current  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  defense  plaiii. 
A  bill  to  carry  out  that  objective  which  Sena- 
tor Pell  sponsored  and  I  co-sponsored  with 
him  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

I  hope  that  our  legislative  move  will  have 
a  positive  effect,  not  only  in  the  situation  In 
Greece,  but  on  the  alliance  as  a  whole.  Wc 
want  to  see  Greece  restored  to  its  full  free- 
dom so  that  it  can  play  a  more  effective  role 
In  the  alliance,  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
personally  talking  with  some  of  the  top 
Greek  military  leaders  of  the  past  pointing 
out  the  weakening  of  their  contribution  ai 
the  result  of  that  instability. 

And  while  I  mention  this  particular  prob- 
lem, may  I  say  that  I  think  our  government 
lias  the  responsibility  In  talking  with  our 
allies  to  see  to  It  that  we  are  constructive 
in  ovir  criticism  when  our  allies  In  the  At- 
lantic community  do  not  fullflll  all  of  their 
ol'llgations.  We  In  the  Congress  have  pro- 
vided under  special  amendment  that  I  spon- 
sored with  Senator  Nunn  of  Georgia,  a  re- 
quirement that  all  of  our  allies  fullflll  tlielr 
commitment  in  providing  an  offset  on  the 
balance  of  payments  because  I  believe 
American  presence  in  Europe  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  Europe  and  all  we  ask  Is  that  they 
contribute  equally  and  I  refer  to  all  of  o\ir 
alli'?3  In  western  Europe. 

But  I  get  a  little  concerned  when  s'jine  top 
officials  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  crlticte- 
mg  our  allies  and  If  we  criticize  the  French, 
that's  a  different  thlno;.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
wh:ch  side  they  are  en,  but  I  know  when 
they're  In  trouble,  whom  they'll  be  culling 
upon  for  help  in  that  situation. 

Bui  my  friends,  I  am  concen  ed  as  you 
inu.^t  be  when  co  much  time  is  devotc-d  the 
last  few  weeks  to  criticizing  our  allies  and 
not  very  much  Is  said  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  our  Russian  friends  have 
caused  particularly  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  if  we 
continue  to  treat  our  friends  as  advers:.rle.-i 
and  our  adversaries  as  friend:?,  we  shall  find 
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ourselves  with  a  declining  number  of  friends 
and  an  increasing  number  at  adversaries. 

And  so  Greece  has  ^OQc  through  a 
traumatic  post  World  W»r  II  period.  We  hmve 
our  problems  in  our  own  country  and  we  have 
been  passing  through  a  very  difficult  period 
in  our  governmental  history.  To  nie  there 
i--,  only  one  way  I  know  for  us  to  overcome 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  for  us  to  Insure 
that  those  mistakes  wUl  become  nothing 
more  than  a  distant  memory  and  that  Is  for 
us  as  Americans  together  to  reach  out  for  a 
future  that  Is  waiting  to  be  born. 

I  mean  business  and  labor,  parents  a;ul 
cliildren.  north  and  .?onfh.  black  ai  d  v.',:'". 
farm  and  city,  yes.  Democrats  p.nd  Re;);b!i- 
cans  and  Independents.  Thai's  what  mos:t 
Americans  want  to  do  and  what  they  expect 
of  their  Government  is  to  lead  them  In  that 
eilort,  not  to  demean  or  degrade  this  coxin- 
try's  noble  purpoaee.  We've  got  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  together  but  it's  the  kind  of  work — it  s 
the  Work  millions  of  ua  are  eager  to  siart  on. 
It's  the  work  of  decent  and  concerned  citi^'ens 
all  across  this  land. 

Others  may  seek  to  make  America  prcat 
again.  I  seek  to  m.tl:e  America  good  afln. 

For  that  Is  onr  best  claim  to  greati'ess, 
decency  and  dignity,  justice  and  freedom, 
honesty  and  Integrity.  Tb»t  is  our  heritage 
and  If  we  Just  put  our  minds  and  our  hearts 
to  this  great  task  it  can  also  be  o  t  :c].a''y. 
Thank  you. 

HON.    GERALD    R.    FORD.    Viri;    PRr,--:p:-;NT    t    "    7  Hi; 

rNrrED  stattts 

Vice  President  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Reverend  Clergy,  Your  Excellencies,  Senafr 
Jackson,  my  former  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  John  Brademas.  John 
Anderson  and  others  In  the  audience,  our 
loyal  worker  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  Tom  Korologos,  mem- 
bers of  the  Anaerlcan  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  and  guests,  it's  a  %e:y 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  hrve  t!;e  oppor- 
tunity of  panictpatinp  in  this  21  Kt  Con:^.C'^- 
Eional  dinner  of  AHEPA. 

It's  also  a  privilege  to  have  a:-,  opijoriunity 
to  say  a  few  words  here  tonight  In  Uie  52iul 
year  of  AHEPA.  In  looking  tlu-oufh  the  his- 
tory of  your  great  organization,  I  found  that 
In  1929  at  the  outset  Senator  King  had  ti.e 
privilege  and  distinct  honor  of  speating  to 
your  first  organisation  meeting  here  In  tl.e 
nation's  capit<il.  It's  been  my  prlvU''^e  to 
attend  13  out  of  t!ic  ?l  AITEPA  mee*^!';^  '"i 
cur  nation's  capital. 

-In  looking  at  tlve  cud.3  or  o^ecti'ts 
of  AHEPA,  I  found  at  the  oubwt  yirhen  it 
was  founded  In  Atljmta.  Georgia,  that  one 
of  the  basic  purposes  was  to  help  to  Ameri- 
canize the  Greek  Immigrant,  and  this  very 
worthy  objective,  as  I  look  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  has  been  achieved 
and  has  been  accomplished. 

And  I  know  first  hand  whether  It's  flrrt 
generation,  second  generation,  third  or  on 
that  our  Greek-Americans  have  assimilated 
all  the  great  principles  and  objectives  of  our 
country  because  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  and  for  two  of  my  very  best 
friends  at  home,  Alex  Demar  and  BUI  Ecrugls, 
who  helped  to  give  me  wlMitever  character, 
whatever  dedication  that  I  have  had. 

And  may  I  say  that  In  the  process  of 
achieving  the  obJectl-»es  of  AHEPA,  it's  ob- 
vious that  those  who  came  to  America  from 
Greece  have  aceon^llshed  all  that  others 
from  other  nationalities  have  achieved,  de- 
dication, hard  work,  high  moral  standard'^, 
the  principles  that  have  made  America  what 
i'   is  today. 

But  the  important  point  Is  in  the  process 
of  becoming  the  best  of  Americans  they 
have  not  In  AHEPA  lost  the  great  heritage, 
the  great  traditions  of  Greece  Itself.  And 
this  Is  true  of  so  many  of  ottr  nationalities 
that  have  come  and  become  a  part  of  America 
and  we  have  among  all  of  us  Um  good  Swedes, 


as  John  Ajidcrson,  cur  good  Norwegians, 
our  good  Italians,  good  Irish  and  the  Fords 
go  back  to  Ireland,  but  tiie  thing  that  really 
Is  ioaportant  as  'we  beeotne  a  bigger  and 
belter  America,  it  reminds  me  of  a  quotation 
from  tl:e  Bible  that  I  think  goes  something 
like  this.  "The  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its 
many  colors  ".  The  ber^nty  cf  .'^nicrica  is  its 
many  naticnolitle.<=. 

\Vl'.c:i  I  first  came  to  the  ambition  that  I 
lad  '.o  sorvo  in  government  'oack  in  IPiO  and 
1  :)-t7  tlic  liist  person  that  I  souf;ht  advice 
Irom  was  our  then  senior  senator  from  the 
.'^^'''.L^?  (.f  M;chi:;a;i,  a  fellow  townsTn.in  of 
ir;:T>  by  the  nume  of  Senator  Arthur  Vn.- 
(ienb:T;^.  h  man  who  had  been  In  a  perld 
pr'or  10  World  \\  ar  n  an  teolatlonist  o'lt  a 
.Tin  Wiio  afier  going  through  the  traumatic 
(■\^eri^■I)ce  of  World  War  II,  realized  that  no 
l-iija'cr  couid  the  United  St«.tes  be  an  island 
i '.  a  f  !nbe  where  conflict  and  c3ntrovc:sy 
ov-'r  t*ip  ccnturl-'s  had  prevailed. 

An<\  I  sat  do\vn  literally  at  the  fccT.  of 
Senator  Arthtir  Vandenberg  and  asked  hiin 
'or  r.dvice  and  counsel,  and  If  you  v  lU  re- 
Ircs),  your  mcinory  you  will  recall  that.  Vn  .- 
t""  n  1  ruman  took  the  initiative.  lis  wi-, 
tor  C-ook-Turklsh  aid.  He  had  probl'^m.';  'n 
t''t"  U;!ited  States  Sennte,  both  Dernocrf.tic 
;  '.a  R-publ'can,  and  the  man  that  he  £ou';ht 
I  >  r;;ve  him  assistance  in  this  hour  of  dire 
n  fd  and  necessity  wns  Sen.\tor  Arthur  V&n- 
(icpberr;  whi*  v?  then  one  of  the  more  senior 
m''  nbers  of  )f!^e  oppo.sitlon  party. 

And  Senator  Vandenberg  sfter  coing 
I'lrouph  this  period  In  his  early  days  as  a 
•nember  of  the  United  States  Senate  where 
lie  thoui;ht  v.-e  co\T)d  be  an  l'5lsnd  a.s  a  part 
of  a  clobe  cam^  to  the  conclusion  that  isola- 
1jon'<:m  no  loncrr  wa.s  a  viable  policy  and 
tiiat  the  United  St.  tes  had  to  look  beyond 
i's  border  and  become  a  part  of  the  wor'.d 
.ond  L'ive  leaders'ilp  p.jid  to  take  responsib'titv 
'  i(!  so  )ie  stood  shcnilder  to  shoulder  in  the 
'■I'ited  Sia-es  Senile  with  President  Hairy 
;    ".inv.n. 

And  1  think  the  record  is  clear  that  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  was  an  Inesthnable  help 
and  a.ssistance  to  a  great  President  Harry 
Truman  in  this  hour  cf  need.  But  the  ad- 
vice tlint  Sen-tor  Vap.denberp  gave  to  me, 
a  yo'iMfT.  somewhat  idealistic  person  who 
V  as  challenging  not  a  Democrat  but  a  Re- 
publican In  the  primary,  was  that  as  the 
Uni'cd  States  moved  ahead  In  the  latter 
jKirt  of  this  centiu-y,  we  as  a  nation  h.Tve  to 
;tfind  up  and  be  a  part  of  the  world  and 
not  retreat  behind  tlie  oceans  that  were 
either  side  of  our  coast.  And  he  urged  tl-»at 
in  this  rather  remote  campaign  In  a  sort  of 
isolrtionlst  part  of  Michigan  that  It  would 
'he  well  If  I  followed  his  example,  and  so  I 
c".id  and  I  am  proud  that  In  that  canipaJ;Tn 
I  made  a  commitment,  as  many  others  in 
tv.e  House  and  Senpte  have,  that  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  it  was  bi-partisanship  that 
■■•as  needed  and  necessary  If  America  was  to 
be  strong  and  to  give  the  leadership  to  the- 
world  that  was  so  ef'sentlal  If  we  were  to 
Achieve   and   to  maintain   peace. 

I  cannot  recall  the  precise  language  that 
w.i,s  u.sed  In  the  United  States  Senate  or  the 
House  In  those  d.?r.s  when  Greek-Turkish 
aid  was  debated,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  it  was  that  when  -we  left  our 
shores  we  stood  as  Americans,  not  as  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  Tbat  we  had  an  obllpa- 
tion  to  200  million  people  plus  some  five 
times  that  number  throughout  the  world,  if 
we  were  to  provide  peace  and  a  better  life 
for  all  of  us. 

And  In  the  years  since  then  the  United 
States  has  maintained  this  leadership,  not 
because  of  one  President  or  another  or  ere 
Congress  or  another,  but  because  a  number 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisie  working  with  Prealdents  cf 
different  political  ptLUonopby,  have  realized 
that  we  had  to  work  with  our  allies,  that  we 


had  to  negotiate  with  our  enemies.  If  we 
were  to  maintain  for  us  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world  the  kind 
cf  a  life  that  was  needed  for  this  generatu  n 
and  those  geiieratione  to  follow. 

Now,  I  ain  un  optimist.  I  happen  to  bel.eve 
ll-.it  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies  we  c,i:i 
expect  the  same  kind  cf  biparti£»n  fcreifcU 
policy  in  this  decade  that  we  had  in  pc:,t 
Wc.lcJ  V.'ar  II.  thnt  saved  Greece,  that  saved 
Evrcpe.  that  hfs  brought  peace  in  the  Mici- 
dlc  East.  I  bfi;c-.e  tb.ai  tliere  are  stiffici. .  % 
number  of  mf:i:fcers  of  the  H.ja„-e  and  tii^ 
Scr.a'./e  on  bofu  sides  or  tlic  aii.le  who  will 
siaud  up  and  dedicate  thenisflves  to  pcii- 
1  ■'  .  "iTh  !■!:  nic  ciiTcrer.ces  here  and  there, 
i/:..t  will  gi'.e  to  us  as  weU  as  to  the  other.- 
i  :  uUier  naiioiis  a  good  life  and  j-eace  Tor  :i;i. 
"^Kink    ou  very  kindly. 

ORc;;a  or  AKF.P.*. 
Was',  my  ion,  DC,  .Apr.:  S.  iy7-i. 

I'OM     JcriN    BiiAQEMAS. 

is".   House   cf   Reprrsentctiie^, 
.V  a^i  m03n.  D.C. 

Tj^Xk  Jcj!N:   PIf;-e  accept  my  conerat;:la- 

i-aas  cu  the   ont.Ttanding  presentation  you 

!  ..ide    at    our    Cojieres-ional    Banq\iet.    Tliis 

iiiOula   always   be   a  part   of  every   banciu ' 

.i>.ra;n.  and  1  will  keep  insisting  on  it. 

fcucioaed  is  a  copy  of  the  remarks  made  a" 
t::o  oanqupt — I  trust  Uiat  you  will  see  tliat  it 
(s  inserted  In  the  ConrresE-.onal  Record  ;*i 
vo.ir  lirot  opportunity. 

I  Iiave  indicated  thereon  the  pert-  that 
i-nould  be  deleted,  and  trust  that  this  meeir 
with  your  own  Judrment.  If  there  are  anv 
quest joris.  plea.-e  have  a  member  of  your 
ttatt  call  me. 

Wc  are  vitally  interested  in  the  EUin:c 
Heritage  Studies  Program.  f<jr  v.hlch  S2  3 
million  has  been  corrunltte<J  this  fiscal  year. 
In  conjui.ction  with  other  groups,  we  ha^e 
met  with  tl^e  office  of  Bducation  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lejstma.  -Associate  Commissioner  for  In- 
lornational  Education)  in  HEW  and  aithouth 
time  is  a  factor,  his  o.fice  i,«  proceeding  on  th.s 
vear's  pro;^raiiT,  We  h^pp.  erentTially.  to  real- 
ize the  use  of  Ethnic  History  i.n  the  US.  j.i 
c-ir  .-chools,  as  a  part  of  t.he  cu:  riculum. 

Tlie  prp-cp.t  problem  Is  Uie  Inlroductioii  of 
'.'.  "i.^lation  for  rext  fi-cal  ye.ir  on  this  same 
o  ocram  .ind  we  look  forward  to.  and  hope 
1 'V  your  i-c:-onal  support.  I  know  yovr 
s'.hed'le  is  always  swamped,  but  is  there 
■  nmetime  I  can  meet  with  you  or  your  let:- 
i  lative  staff,  to  dL;"-.i-!s  tMs  matter?  As  yo.i 
know,  .'Vhc-pa  ha^  been  dct'.s  work  ui  this 
field,  and  we  want  to  Co  a  great  deal  more.  1 
am  available  at  any  tinic  and  hone  a  meetii  t; 
cni  be  arrar.g'ed  soon.  "^ 

\\  .*'!  be.st  personal  ve^ord.'. 

Geobgz  J.  I.:.EFit. 

E.'fcuttre  Serreiary. 

OrDLP.   OF   AHEP.\.    21ST   Nattonal   Ban^cet 

IN     HONOB     OF    THE    93B     CoMGSXSS    0»    THE 

UNrrED  Statfs.  MArcH  25.  1974,  Washinc- 
T~N  Hilton  Hotel 

UTLCOSIE 

Ti.e  Order  of  Ahepa  respectfully  dedicates 
this  21st  Ahepa  Biennial  National  Banquet 
to  the  93rd  Congress  of  the  United  State.-, 
We  thank  the  Members  of  Coiigress  for 
tlreir  attendance  this  ereulng,  and  hope 
tliat  you  will  derive  as  much  pleasure  i.: 
being  present  as  we.  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
will  experience  i:i  havi;ig  you  as  our  guesis 
this  evening. 

We  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  eventiic. 
and  that  you  will  return  to  meet  wltto  us 
Etain  at  future  dioners  of  the  fraternity. 
Agr.in,  c-ir  warm  thanks  for  yotu  presence. 
William   P.   Tsatfaras, 

Svpreme  President. 
Akhsew  Mamos, 

Bnnqnet  Ckatrman. 
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DINNl.n    MFNU 

Iceu   F'rult   Macecioine   Supreme, 
Cain'nas  Wine  Irom  Gret'ce 
Roa-'st  Prune  Ribs  of  Beef,  an  Jus. 
r.ikcd     Potato     with      Sour     Crtaui     ar.i 
Ciiu'cs. 

B'.occoU   with   II'  ri)   rl    Bif.uii-riiinhf,. 

Salad  au  Sulse. 

Oil  and  Vir.egar. 

Bambe  Glace  Farta.sle. 

Cni.shed  i'lrawiK-rne.s. 

Co.ree. 

RsiditlO!'.:    >fiitio(ial   Am-  .''iils     Ai.-tr.'iM, 
Bahamas,  Ca:>ada,  Greece  and  ifin'-.^i  St  nc. 
of  America. 
Ir.vocatlon. 

Welcome:    Andrew  Manos,    Ch:';rr.i  i!i 
Toastmastcr. 
SPEAKERS : 

The  Honorable  J-hn  Bradcmus.  U.S.  Rcp- 
respntalive,  Indiaia. 

His  Excellency  C.  P.   Paiiayotaros,  Anib.i  ■,- 
sad.'.r  of  Greece  to  tbe  United  States. 

The  Honorable  John  B   Ander,  o-i,  U  S  Rcp- 
ro  fitative.  Illii-ols. 

Tiie    Honorable    He'-ry    M     Jack  -in,    U  ,s 
Senator.  Washint?ton. 

The   Honorable  Gerald   R.   Ford.   The   Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates. 

Response:    Mr.    William    P     'lfi:,aAV\^.    Su- 
preme President,  Or;!er  (.f  .Miepa. 
Benedlrtion 
MEMBERS  or   (■;>%-. .Rr>s   at-.-d   host  ci'M'rr"s 
(Ac.-epl-nces    Received    ps    of    the    priiiti"i; 
dead! .ne  for  Program  Book) 
Aliihania 
Host  Chapters 
No  3.  Blrin.hvf;ham. 

Honor  Gue  .t~ 
Sen.  J  ■iwi-^^  B  Allen. 

Ari-.ova 
Host  Chapter.^ 
No,  219,  Fhoenlx. 
No.  273,  Tucbon. 

Honor  Guests 
Arkansas 

Host  Chapters 
No  31.?,  Hot  Springs. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep  John  Pavil  Hammerschmldfc. 
California 

Host  Chapters 
No.  171,  Oakland. 
No.  233,  San  Pedro. 
No.  342,  Long  Beach 
No.  440,  Inglewood. 
No.  212,  Stockton. 
No.  318,  Hollywood. 

No.  411,  Anaheim.  \ 

No.  231,  RoseviUe. 
No.  430,  Norwalk. 
No.  223.  San  Dle;;o. 
No,  152,  Los  Angeie.s. 
No.  240,  Mtxlfesto. 

Honor  Gue.jts 
R'.'p   Harold  T,  Johiusou. 
Rep   Del  Clawson 
Rep.  Charles  H  WiLson, 
Rep.  George  E.  DanieLson. 
Rep.  Andrew  J.  Hinsha'.v. 
Rep.  Bob  Wilson. 
Rep  John  J.  McFall. 

Colorado 
\..^^_^  ^'       kii'-'.«t  Clip.pters 
cr. 

Honnr  Gu»s!^ 
I  £;  hri.<eder. 

Connecticut 
Hobt  Chapterg 
N'o  98  Kcw  Haven. 
No,  48,  V/Hterbury. 
No.  62,  Bridgeport. 


No.  \'->   Dei 


n  p,  Pat 


Honor  Gne.'^t.s 
Rep.  Robert  N.  Qlalmo. 
Rep  Ronald  Sarasln  (Reception). 
U'  p  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (Reception) . 
Delaware 

H"..t  Chapters 
i:o.  0;"i.  \.  i!niMii;ton. 

Honor  Gne.sls 
Sen,  Willi::m  V,  Rolh,  Jr. 
Florida 

H     I   C  haptens 
r>'    ,  1  t,  .Miami, 
iNO  4,.);*,  tort  Puice, 
No,  421,  North  Miami. 
N".  10,  i  arpoii  Sj)nii^;,'; 
No.  18.  We.il  Palm  Be  ich. 
.No.  31)4,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
No.  ?\>:j.  P'jtisacola. 

Honor  Gnests 
Sen.  Edward  J  Onrney. 
i>p.  Bin  CJunler 

Rtp.  Wdliam  Le!:!n.in,  — 

Pop.  Poijert  L.  F   Sikes  (Rc:c>plion ) , 
K-p.  L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafahs. 
K  p.  Da'ito  P.  Fa?cell  (Reception) . 
!:••;■,  J   H.-r!)rrl  Burke. 

Georgia 
Hc'^t  Chapter-i 
N   .  5,  Sa-.-.'itr'.ah. 
No.  I,  Atl    nti. 

Honor  Guests 
.Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadtre  tRece[)t  ion  > . 
Rep  John  \V.  Davi.s 
Rep   Andrew  Young. 
R  p   Ronald  "Bo"  Ginn  -. 

Hawaii 

Host   Chapter; 
No.  450,  Honolulu. 

Honor  Ouebts 
Rep  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
Idaho 

Host  Chapters 
No.  2.S4.  Bol.  e. 
No.  238,  Pocatello. 

Honor  Gncjt.i 
Sen.  Frank  Church. 
Rep.  Orval  Han.  on  (Reception). 

Illinois 
Ho.st  Chapters 
No.  46,  Chicago. 
No.  424.  Park  Forest. 
No.  325.  Rockford. 
No.  388.  Glenview 
No.  260.  Chicago. 
No.  218.  Waukegan. 
No.  131.  JoUet. 
No.  204,  EA'anston. 
No.  304,  Alton. 

Honor  Guest.? 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzio. 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Derwlaskl. 
Rep.  John  B.  Anderson. 
Rep.  Samuel  H.  Young, 
Rep.  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  " 

Rep.  Cardlsa  Collins. 
Rep.  Robert  McClory. 
Rep.  George  O'Brien. 
Rep.  MeU'in  Price. 

Irxd^ana 
Ho.st   Chapters 
No.  100,  South  Bend. 
No.  157.  East  Chicago. 
No.  232,  IndlanapoUa. 
No.  227.  Kokomo. 

Honor  Guests  ^^ 

Rep.  John  Bradem.as. 
Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden. 
Rep.  Roger  H.  Zlon  (Reception), 
Rep.  William  H.  Hudnut. 
Rep.  Earl  P.  Landgrebe.  '■ 

Rep.  Elwood  Hlllis  (Reception). 
Rep.  William  G    Brjiy  (Fleception) . 


Iowa 
Host  Chapters 

No.  201,  Dubtvoue, 

No.  194,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Honor  Gne.'ts 

Rtp,  John  C.  Culver. 

Rep.  WiUi.uu  J.  Schcrle. 

Kansas 
"•      Host  Chapter.s 
No.  1?.:,  Wn-lnla 

Honor  Gue..ts 
S?n.  R'.bert  Dole  (Reception). 
Kentvcky 
Host  Chaj.t«rs 
No.  ITi,  Louisville. 
'No   263J[.e--:irgton, 

^  Honor  Guctd 

Sen.  Marl.nv  W.  Cojk  (Uectption) . . 
Rop  'Jn a  Lee  Carter. 

Louisiana 
l\o-X  Chapters 

No.  8,  Shre.  Import. 
No,  13,  Ne.v  Orleans. 

Honor  Guc-sta 
.Sv^n   J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr. 
Rep.  Cirrlnne  Bnggs. 
Rep.  John  R   Rarlck. 

Maine 

Host  Chapter.s 
N-.  8J.  Portland. 

Honor  Gue.stjj 
Rl  ;i  Peter  N.  Kyros. 

Maryland 

Host  Chapters 
No  30,  Baltimore. 
No.  304,  Baltimore. 

Honor  Guests 
H  'P   P. ltd  S  Sarbanes. 

Massachusetts 

Ho.st  Chnpt-ers 
No.  57,  Brockton, 
No.  102.  Lowell. 
No.  112,  Plttsfleld. 
No.  80,  Worcester. 
No.  85,  Springfield, 
No.  105.  Marlboro. 
No.  119.  Peabody-Salem. 
No.  24,  Boston. 

Honor  Gue.sts 
Rep.  James  A.  Burke. 
Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 
Rep  Paul  Cronin. 

Michigan 
H«;t  Chapters 
No.  40.  Detroit. 
No.  141.  Flint. 
No.  196,  Grand  Rapids. 
No.  371,  Detroit. 
No.  135.  Pontlac. 
No.  142.  Lansing. 
No.  213.  MuBkegoii. 
No.  374,  Dearborn. 

Honor  Guesta 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Rep.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (Reception) . 
Rep,  John  Diugell. 

Minnesota 
Host  chapters 
No.  GG.  Minneapolis. 
No  207,  Dnluth. 


Missouri 
Host  chapters 
No,  53,  St,  Louis. 
No.  73,  K,.usas  City. 

Honor  guests 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington. 
Rep.  William  L.  Hungate. 
R«p.  Jerry  Litton. 
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Montana 

Host  chapters 
No.  239,  Missoula. 

Honor  guests 
Rep.  Dick  Shoup. 

Nehraska 

Host  chapters 
No.  47,  Omaha. 

Honor  giiests 
Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 

Nevada 

Host  chapters 
No.  314,  Las  Vegas. 

New  Hampshire 

Host  chapters 
No.  44,  Manchester. 
No.  215,  Portsmouth. 
No.  248,  Dover. 

Honor  guests 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 
Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

Neic  Jersey 
Host  chapters 

No.  52,  Newark. 

No.  69,  Camden. 

No.  75,  New  Brunswick. 

No.  28S,  Hackensack. 

No.  300,  Dover. 

No.  54,  Paterson. 

No.  72,  Trenton. 

No.  108,  Jersey  City. 

No.  288,  Perth  Amboy. 

No.  169,  Atlantic  City. 

Honor  Guests  , 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Patten. 

Rep.  Robert  A.  Roe. 

Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl. 

Rep.  Charles  Sandman.  ■ 

Rep.  Edwin  B.  Porsythe. 

Rep.  WllUam  B.  Widnall. 

Rep.  Joseph  J.  Marazltl. 

New  York 
Host  Chapters 
No.  51,  Yonkers. 
No.  143,  Utica. 
No.  170,  Hempstead. 
No.  186,  New  York  City. 
No.  140,  Albany. 
No.  116,  Newburgh. 
No.  125.  Schenectady. 
No.  86,  Jamaica. 
No.  91,  Buffalo. 
No.  158,  Poughkeepsle. 
No.  175,  Bronx.  ' 
No.  349,  Staten  Island. 
No.  327,  Saratoga  Springs. 
No.  37,  Syracuse. 
No.  97,  Astoria. 

Honor  Guests 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Reception) . 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi. 
Rep.  Angelo  D.  Roucallo. 
Rep.  Henry  P.  Smith  HI. 
Rep.  j£w:k  P.  Kemp  (Reception) . 
Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Rep.  Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Rep.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Rep.  James  J.  Delaney. 
Rep.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
Rep.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr. 
Rep.  WUliam  P.  Walsh 
Rep.  Carleton  J.  King. 
Rep.  John  M.  Murphy. 
Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Rep.  Donald  J.  MltcheU.  " 

North  Carolina 
Host  Chapters 

No.  2.  Charlotte. 

No.  10.  Raleigh. 

No.  28,  Ashevllle. 

No.  9,  Payettevllle. 

No.  32,  Wlnston-Salem. 


No.  11.  Wil.?on. 

No.  257,  Greensboro. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  Wilmer  D.  Mlzell. 
Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain. 
Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
Rep.  Charles  Rose. 
Rep.  James  G.  Martin. 
Rep.  Walter  B.  Jones. 
Rep.  Richardson  Preyer. 

North  Dakota 

Host  Chapter 
No.   393,  Minot. 

Honor  Guests 
Sen.  Quentjn  N.  Burdlck. 
Ohio 

Host  Chapters 
No.  88,  Warren. 
No.  127.  Cincinnati. 
No.  59.  Canton. 
No  36,  Cleveland. 
No.  118.  Toledo. 
No.  89,  Youngstown. 
No.  209.  Middletown. 
No.  74.  Masslllon. 
No.   113,  Dayton. 
No.  247,  Springfield. 

Honor  Guesta 
Rep.  Charles  J,  Carney. 
Rep.  Ralph  S,  Regula. 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 
Rep.  Donald  D.  Clancy  (Reception). 
Rep.  Walter  "E.  Powell. 
_  Rep.  Louis  Stokes. 
'Rep.  Thomas  L,  Ashley   (Reception). 
Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
Oregon 

Host  Chapter 
No.   154,  Portland. 

Honor  Guest 
Rep.  Edith  Green. 

Pennsylvania 
Host  Chapters 
No.  84,  Scranton. 
No.  445,  Upper  Darby. 
No.  55,  Wilkes-Barre. 
No.  61,  Reading. 
No.  26.  Philadelphia. 
No.  60.  Allentown. 
No.   156,  Canonsburg-Washington. 
No.  34,  Pittsburghy 
No.   116,  Uniontown. 
No.   109,  Pottsville. 
No.  65,  Bethlehem. 
•  No.   107,  Erie. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Rep.  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 
Rep.  Joseph  M.  McDade  (Reception). 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (Reception). 
Rep.  Joseph  P.  'Vigorito. 
Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Rep.  Gus  Yatron. 
Rep.  William  J.  Green. 
Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 
Rep.  Prank  M.  Clark. 

Rhode  Island 

Host  Chapters 
No.  106.  Providence. 
No.  245,  Ne-.vport. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  Robert  O.  Tiernan  (Reception). 

South  Carolina 

Host  Chapters 
No.  4,  Charleston. 
No.  242.  Greenville. 
No.  284,  Columbia. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  Mendel  J.  Davis. 
Rep.  Jams  R.  Mann. 
Rep.  Pl()yd  Spence. 
Rep.  Tom  S.  Gettys. 


Tennessee 
Host  Chapters 

No.  7.  Memphis, 

No,  3£8,  Chattanooga. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep  LaMar  Baker.    ^' 
Rep.  James  Qulllen. 
Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Texas 
Host  Chapters 
No.  29,  Hou'ton. 
No.  333,  San  Angelo. 
No.  311,  San  Antonio. 
No.  341,  Corpus  Christ!. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher  (Reception) . 
Rep.  Bill  Archer. 
Rep.  John  Young  (Reception)  . 

Vermont 

He  St  Chapters 
No  2!i.  Earlin^'ton. 

Honor  Gue-ts 
Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Rep.  Richard  W.  Mallary. 

Virginia 

Host  Chapters 
No.  83,  Richmond, 
No.  241,  Newport  News. 
No.  122,  Norfolk. 
No.  438,  Arlington. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep.  G.  William  Whitehurst. 
Rep.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

Washington 

Host  Chapters 
No.  177.  Seattle. 
No.  256,  Everett. 

Honor  Guests 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  , 

Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen 

West   Virginia 

Host  Chapters 
No.  103,  Weirton. 
No.  63.  Wheeling. 
No.  307,  Huntington. 
No.  96,  Clarksburg. 
No.  309,  Cnrfrleston, 

Honcr  G- tests 
Rep.  Ken  Herhler. 
Rep   John  Slack. 
Rep.  Robert  H,  Moliohan. 

Wisconsin 
Host  Chapters 
No.  43,  M:lv  aukee. 

Honor  Guests 
Rep  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (Reception). 
Wyomina 
Host   Ch.ipters 
No.  159,  C;isper. 
No.  211,  Cheyenne. 

Honor  Goe:?ts 
P.cp.  Tc.;o  Roitca'.io. 

District  of  Columbia 
Host  Chapters 
No.  31,  Washington,  D.C. 
No.  236,  Washington,  D.C. 

Honor  Guests  ■'  . 

Rep.  \V.Ul.?r  F,  Fauntroy.  ^ 

Guam 
.    Host  C-iapters 
Honor  Guests 
Rep.  .^ntotiio  Borja  Won  Pat. 
The  Order  of  Ahepa  strotiply  endoises  and 
supports:  research  .'  r  Cooleys  Anemia  (Th,'.- 
la->3emij);   and  t:      Ethnl?  Hernage  Studie.s 
Pro^^ratn. 
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1974    NATIONAL   BANQTTST    COMMITTEE 

WJUam  P.  TsaffarmA,  Supreme  President, 
li^iiiorary    Chairman. 

Andrew  Manos,  Chairman. 

I  harles  J.  Papuchls,  Vice  Chairman. 

iVilllam  O.  Chlrgotls,  Supreme  Vice  Presl- 
:(   ut.  Supreme  Lodge  Coordinator. 

.Milton  Sarrl.s.  Ahepa  Ticket  Chairman. 

.■inothony  E.  Manuel,  General  Reception 
C.iirman. 

Johu  N.  Deoudes,  Hoap.ialiiv  Night  Chalr- 
ni..n. 

Thomas  Gikas.  Congressional  Ticket  Chair- 
ni.iTi. 

George  J.  PapiKMs,  Head  Table  Reception 
Clinlrman. 

.Tohn  T.  Pappas.  Initiations  Chairman. 

Geort^;e  J.  Leber,  Executive  Secretary. 

Harry  Brown.  Dcbhie  Charles,  Dorothea 
Deiuiis,  Athena  Olkaa.  Tina  Karcaalnas.  Ve- 
neia  Lambros.  J.inies  Manuel,  Penny  Manuel. 
John  Maroules,  George  P.  Pappas,  Irene  Pap- 
pas.  Stella  Papuchls,  Dr.  Theodore  Perros. 
Peter  T.  Stathes,  Mary  Triantls,  Christine 
Warnke,  Adrian  ZlzLs. 

Mary  Carres,  Joanne  Cocohs.  Cliris  Fotos, 
Beatrice  Hanft,  Marietta  Korson,  George 
MaKROS.  Mary  Manuel,  Harriet  Maroules.  Mike 
Morfessls,  Catherine  Pappas.  Felecla  Papu- 
chls, Mary  Paterson,  Stacle  Petrout.sa,  Mary 
Summers,  Angle  Valtsos,  Vou!ia  Zn/aiil.";,  Bes.'S 
Zourdos. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TRAGEDY 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hl.s  remarks  at  this 
point  In  t^le  RErono  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous m:itter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  a  tragedy  in- 
volving racism  is  occurring  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  ap- 
parent indiscrimlnant  siiooting  of  whites 
by  a  black  gunman  or  gurunen;  12  whites 
have  been  killed.  6  others  wounded  in  a 
.series  of  random  street  shootlnps.  Those 
.shootings  began  in  November  1973  and 
claimed  their  mo.st  recent  victim  on  April 
16,  1974.  As  a  result  of  that  horror,  Maj-or 
Joseph  Alioto  on  April  17  publiclj'  an- 
nounced that  a  stop  and  search  dragnet 
would  be  used  to  try  to  find  a  suspect. 
The  dragnet  provides  for  the  stopping 
and  searching  by  the  police  of  black 
males  between  the  nscs  of  20  and  30  from 
5  feet  9  inches  to  6  feet  tall,  of  slender 
to  medium  build.  A.s  of  today  the  police 
.say  they  have  stopped  and  searched  more 
than  500  such  individuals.  The  black 
community  quite  ri:,'hfly  is  outrajred  as 
are  those  in  the  white  community  who 
are  concerned  not  only  with  civil  liber- 
ties but  with  the  extraordinary  adverse 
impact  on  racial  relations  Uiat  must  flow 
from  such  police  action. 

While  it  is  possible  the  police  may  ar- 
rest £.  .su.spect  and  even  One  of  the  gun- 
:nen  by  such  an  Indiscriminate  search, 
it  is  hardly  likely  and  the  remote  possi- 
bility Is  surely  not  worth  the  enormous 
damage  to  the  civil  Uberties  of  all  blacks 
and  to  relations  between  the  races. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a  similar  panic 
precipitated  the  detention  of  Japanese- 
Americans  during  World  Wr.r  II.  It  took 
many  years  before  that  v.ror"  w.-'o 
riKhled  and  today  there  is  no  one  I  know 
who  v.ould  defend  that  action.  While  I 
d  3  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto  Is  anything  but  a  decent 
human  being  who  has  taken  an  action 
out  of  fru.stration  and  In  response  to  pub- 
lic demand  that  he  do  something,  one 


cannot  accept  such  action  that  chal- 
lenges the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American.  You  simply  cannot  Indiscrim- 
inately stop  and  question  every  Individ- 
ual who  may  remotely  fit  into  a  category 
as  loosely  described  by  the  police  In  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Donald  Scott  is  quoted  in  today's  Wash- 
in^'ton  Post  as  saying: 

We're  not  p.i4ng  to  stop  verv  yoii;\i;  ;^:..cks 
or  big  fat  blacks  .  .  .  7-foot  blacks  or  4-foot 
blacks. 

What  a  ravalitr  response  to  a  rciious 
l>roblem  in  wlaich  such  qucstiunable 
measures  are  being  taken. 

Of  course,  every  legitimate  police  ac- 
tion consistent  with  constitutional  pro- 
tections should  be  undertaken  by  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department.  I  sus- 
pect that  when  these  gimmen  aie  caught 
it  will  not  be  because  of  an  indiscrimi- 
nate dragnet  but  because  the  police  zero 
in  on  their  quarry  on  the  basis  of  specific 
lends  and  information.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  country  must  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  every  citizen  In  San  FYanclsco, 
tlie  whites  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  for 
fear  of  being  killed  and  the  blacks  fear- 
ful of  being  unfairly  swept  up  In  a  de- 
mcajiing  dragnet. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ARMENIA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hla  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24  Ls  a 
day  of  remembrance  and  mourning  for 
I)eople  of  Armenian  ancestry  the  world 
over.  On  that  day  In  1915.  the  Ottoman 
Turks  commenced  the  planned  elimina- 
tion of  2,000.000  Armenians  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  For  the  world,  It  marked 
the  first  poliry  of  genocide  wltnes.sed  in 
modern  timc.s.  For  ilie  Armenians,  It  was 
the  most  Ij.'ibaric  period  in  centuries 
of  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  more 
liowerful  forriTu  rulers.  It  is  Important 
to  reflect  u'Jon  this  event,  not  only  in 
tribute  to  Armenians  past  and  present, 
but  also  in  recognition  cf  its  meaning  for 
all  mrnkind. 

As  a  geo!?raphlcal  bridge  between  East 
and  West.  Armenia's  location  has  made 
it  particularly  vulnerable  to  invading 
forces  from  Asia  and  Europe.  In  modern 
times  Persians.  Russians,  and  Ottoman 
Turks  have  contended  for  mastery  of 
Asia  Minor  iind  ruled  over  most  or  all 
of  Armenia,  holding  Its  inhabitants  as 
conquered  subjects.  The  Turks  held  a 
large  portion  of  Armenian  territory  from 
early  in  the  16th  century  until  the  end 
of  the  First  World  Wai*.  Dining  this  time, 
the  Armenic.ns  suffered  under  a  policy  of 
active  racial  and  rclipious  di.sirimina- 
tion.  In  .spite  of  repeated  att.^cks  oa  dieir 
national  consciousness,  the  Armenians 
ivtained  th.eir  national  church,  lan- 
fTuar^e.  and  sense  of  unity.  Their  vision 
of  freedom  and  autonomy  did  not  ai^peal 
to  their  ab.soluti.^t  rulers  and.  bv  the  turn 
of  the  19ih  century,  the  Turks  had  de- 
cided to  solve  the  "Annenlan  problem." 
The  design  was  to  eliminate  some  2.000,- 
000  Armenians  through  mass  deporta- 
tion, starvation,  and  massacrp.  It  wr.s 
iniplemcnted  with  brutal  success,  as  up- 


wards of  1,000,000  Armenians  were  re- 
moved. Others  survived  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  only  by  submitting  to  senatnde 
in  Turkish  homes. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Turlis  in 
World  War  I.  Aj-^ienians  who  escaocd 
the  massacres  regroui^ed  and  declared 
the  independence  of  Armenia  on  May  28 
1918.  The  new  naUon.  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  victims  of  1915,  survived 
barely  2  ycnr.s.  Threatened  bv  armed 
attack  by  Turkish  naUonalists  the 
weaker  Armenians  accepted  a  cease-fue 
imposed  by  Soviet  Russia  and  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  Incorporation  ol 
AiTOenia  into  the  D.8.S.R,  To  this  da^ 
the  historic  Armenian  struggle  for  na- 
tional ifienlity  continues  against  ove> - 
V  hehnmg  odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wii,h  to  subnii:  f,.r  In- 
ouMon  m  the  Record  a  petition  sent  to 
tlie  congressional  delegation  from  the 
Greater  New  York  area  by  a  lar-e  group 
of  New  York  citizens  of  Armenian  de- 
scent. The  petition  calls  our  attention 
to  the  tragic  historical  fact  that  this 
nation  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  geno- 
cide of  1915.  In  addlUon.  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  consistently  refused  to  ratify 
the  United  Nations  treaty  which  would 
build  a  proWbiUon  against  genocide  Into 
the  canons  of  international  law.  The 
petition  is  an  eloquent  reminder  that 
the  oppression  of  any  minority  in  any 
nation  must  weigh  upon  the  conscience 
of  not  only  the  oppressor,  but  of  all  na- 
tions refusing  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
the  oppres.sed.  Perhaps  it  will  give  cause 
for  reflection  to  those  who  would  Insi  t 
that  our  foreign  policy  not  take  note  ot 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries 

The  petition  follows: 

I  iiTiON  TO  THE  VS,.  CoNo«r  -:o:.a:^,  r,..;  . 
G.iUON  Fro.m  Grfatf.r  Nkw  Vo«k  Aiu-a 
Whereas,  People  of  Armci.ian  anceitry  all 
c.cT  Ui2  world  commemorate  April  24  of  eacli 
jc.ir  as,  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  victims 
ol  the  genocide  perpetrated  upon  Armenlojis 
lnuig  In  Turkey,  particularly  In  1015; 

w:iercas.  Reliable  and  comprehensive  dfv.  - 
ume:.t,itlon  of  this  terrible  atrocity  was 
made  kuov,n  in  full  detail  to  the  America •> 
people  at  the  time  of  the  tragedies  throupii 
the  medium  of  US.  Embassy  reports  bj.cI 
t'.ie  e:itlre  pre^s  of   the  Western  World: 

Wl.crcas.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ha=.  c^;iUx  ch  sen  to  defer  ratification  of  th- 
U.N.  sponsored  Treaty  on  Genocide  presimi- 
nbly  for  reasons  disassociated  from  tl-.e  tr.niii- 
tioi.al  American  sympathy  for  the  sufreru;- 
of  others; 

V/hereas,  Despite  extensive  dociunenta- 
t!oii,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  recejit  se.;- 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  CommLssicn  on 
Human  Rights  supported  Turkey  and  others 
to  delete  reference  to  the  ma^acres  c  f  Ui  • 
Armenian  people  from  the  report  on  Gcao- 
ci'le  .submitted  by  the  Sub-Commission  ci' 
Pr;--cntlon  of  Discrlralcatlcn  and  Frotcrfif  i 
Ci!  MlnorUle<:: 

We.  the  un'IprslErred  Americans  of  Arme- 
•  i.-'u  Evtraction,  in  o'.ir  concern  that  surh 
ollous  lnd!trcre'.:ce  o-\  Ijie  p.-u-t  of  the  Uniu  1 
St  .tes  to  t!>e  Gcntxi'Jal  e\ll  that  hua  '.tr-.Tk 
Armr-ni.-ns  and  others  In  tl>e  pa&t  will  In- 
c;.^'!'e  the  Ilkc!ihor)d  o"  v.-holc-^als  s3au£!-.t-..- 
of  ot'ier  minorities  In  tlie  future. 

Do  ht-reby  pelition  the  Congrcsrior:  il  Dc'  - 
cation  from  the  Greater  New  Tork  area  to 
Introduce  the  nccess-'.ry  resolutions  in  tlie 
Congress  t.T  establish  "a  NatlonaJ  Day  cf 
Peminder  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  ard 
U)  accept  the  oifer  of  the  Arnieuian  people 
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to  designate  their  sacred  day.  AprU  24/  for 
this  purpoee.  / 


GALLOPING.  INFLATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niissifin  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  is 
incredible  that  the  Congress  sits  on  its 
hands  while  it  witnesses  a  galloping  in- 
flation. To  permit  all  wage  and  price 
restraints  to  be  discarded  as  they  have 
been  by  the  administration  when  we  are 
presently  facing  a  record  rate  of  inflation 
now  at  12  percent  in  the  cost  of  living 
with  an  expectation  that  it  will  get  worse, 
is  something  that  this  Congress  will  be 
held  accoimtable  for  in  the  fall.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  Nixon  administration 
failed  to  use  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  re- 
strained prices  as  It  did  in  restraining 
wages,  the  Congress  cannot  abdicate  its 
responsibility  to  pass  appropriate  legisla- 
tion even  when  the  President  either  re- 
fuses to  employ  the  legislation  or  when 
he  does  use  it,  does  so  imfairly. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month — 6  days 
away.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  10  on  April  5  tabled  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  at  the  very  least 
provided  stand-by  controls.  Even  those 
who  are  not  for  controls  at  the  present 
time  should  at  least  support  stand-by 
controls  so  that  when  as  tmdoubtedly  vrill 
be  the  case,  the  inflation  becomes  so 
massive  and  damaging  to  our  people, 
there  will  be  the  possibility  of  putting 
into  effect  wage  and  price  controls. 

I  am  appending  an  excellent  article 
>  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  April  15,  authored  by  the  noted 
economist  Walter  W.  Heller  which  urges: 

First.  A  quick  and  simple  extension  of 
the  stand-by  powers  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act; 

Second.  Grsmting  of  the  authority  re- 
quested by  John  Dimlop  for  the  transi- 
tional period;  and 

Third.  The  establishment  of  a  moni- 
toring agency — preferably  by  statute  and 
equipped  with  last-resort  suspension  and 
rollback  powers. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  15,  1974] 

The  Untimixt  FXioht  Fbom  Controls 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Congress  l£  about  to  outdo  the  White  House 
In  running  away  from  the  inflation  problem : 

WhUe  correctly  observing  that  business  and 
labor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage-price  con- 
trolfl — and  that  consumer  views  range  from 
skeptical  to  cynical — Congress  is  mtatakenly 
Bending  such  controls  to  the  gas  chamber 
rather  than  putting  them  in  cold  storage, 

WhUe  cwrectly  concluding  that  broad- 
scale  mandat<vy  controls  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  an  excess-demand,  shortage- 
plagued  economy,  Congress  Is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  its  responsibility  to  assert 
the  public  Interest  in  price-wage  moderation 
In  an  economy  plagued  by  softening  demand 
and  rising  unemplo3rment. 

WhUe  correctly  observing  that  the  White 
House  has  done  ite  level  worst  to  discredit 
controls.  Congress  is  mistakenly  refusing 
even  to  give  John  Dunlop  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  the  leverage  they  need  to  in- 
sure that  the  pledges  of  price  moderation  and 


supply  Increases  made  in  exchange  for  early 
de-control  by  many  industries  will  be  re- 
deemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  in  ill  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to 
Itself  today — let  alone  to  voters  next  fall — 
the  discarding  of  all  wage-price  restraints  In 
the  face  of  record  rates  of  Inflation  of  12';, 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  15<;  in  wholesale 
prices  (Including  an  ominous  35 ':i;  rate  of  In- 
flation last  month  in  Industrial  commodity 
price.'?).  Is  it  the  product  of  a  growliig 
■•\vhats-ihe-iise"  attitude?  Is  It  an  implicit 
Buriendcr  to  an  Inflation  that  is  deemed  in 
p.irt  to  '  s  woven  Into  the  Institutional  fabric 
of  o\u-  economy  and  In  part  visited  upon  us 
by  uncontrollable  external  forces  like  world 
lo<5d  and  material  shortages  and  oil  cartel;!.? 
In  short,  is  Inflation  now  thought  to  be  not 
JiijI  out  of  control  but  beyond  our  control.' 

MILTON  FRIEDMAN'S  STREAK 

.^n  a.'i^rmatlve  ansv/er  to  these  brooding 
qxiwti.jns  ."^eenis  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
cvokf'.s  s\u-pri.oe.  astumshment,  and  disbelief 
in  i.^.e  best  streaking  tradition — from  Smitli- 
ian  Ial.'-sp:'-fa!re  to  Brai^lllan  indexation.  At 
present,  we  u-se  the  co.'St-of-llving  escalator 
selectively  to  protect  32  million  Social  Se- 
curity and  civil  service  beneficiaries  and  13 
million  recipients  of  food-stamps  and  to 
hedge  inflation  b^ts  in  wage  contracts  for 
ic:  of  the  labor  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would 
put  all  grovips — those  who  profit  from  Infla- 
tion and  those  who  suffer  from  it  alike— on 
the  Inflation  escalator  and  thus  help  insti- 
tutionalize our  present  double-digit  rates  of 
mflatlon. 

Meanwhile,  Interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Arthur  Burns  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 
Wiih  wage-price  control  headed  for  oblivion 
in  the  face  of  seething  inflation,  the  P&d-ap- ' 
pnrently  views  Itself  as  the  last  bSistlon  of 
Inflation  defense.  So  It  is  adding  to  the 
witches'  brew  by  implicitly  calling  on  unem- 
ployment and  economic  slack  to  help  check 
the  Inflation  spiral. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labor  and  business  lob-  , 
bles,  Congress  seems  to  have  closed  its  mind  i 
to  the  legitimate  continuing  role  of  price- 
wage  constraints.   What  is  that  role  in   an 
economy  relying  primarily,  as  it  should,  on. 
the  dictates  of  the  marketplace?     -  , 

First  are  the  Important  transitional  func- ' 
tlons  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  which 
Mr.  Dunolp,  with  vacillating  support  from 
the  White  House,  asked  congressional  au- 
thority. In  its  new  form  after  AprU  30  the 
Council  would  have : 

Enforced  commitments  made  by  the  ce- 
ment, fertilizer,  auto,  tire  and  tube,  and 
many  other  de-controlled  Indiistries  to  re- 
strain prices  and/or  expand  supplies — com- 
mitments that  would  become  unenforceable 
when  COLC  goes  down  the  drain  with  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  on  AprU  30; 

Protected  patients  against  an  explosion  of 
hospital  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  controls 
on  the  health-care  industry  until  Congress 
adopts  a  national  health  insurance  plan; 

Prevented  an  eairly  explosion  of  construc- 
tion wages  and  the  associated  danger  that 
housing  recovery  might  be  crippled; 

Maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bargains 
that  are  eligible  for  reopening  when  manda- 
tory controls  are  lifted. 

Beyond  Phase  4's  post -operative  period, 
government  needs  to  assert  its  presence  in 
wage-price  developments  In  several  critical 
ways. 

The  first  would  be  to  continue  the  Im- 
portant function  of  monitoring  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  anti- 
inflationary  eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade, 
transport,  energy  and  housing  policies.  The 
point  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  the  cost-boosting  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oriented 


agencies.  The  White  Bpuse  could  continue 
this  function  without  c^gresslonal  author- 
ity, but  a  statutory  base  would  give  t!-.e 
T^-atchdog  agency  much  more  clout.  — 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  working  v  ith 
industry,  labor,  and  governmnet  units  io 
improve  wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck Inflation  by  encouraging  increased 
production  of  scarce  goods  and  raw  iflate- 
rials. 

Third,  ard  ty  far  the  most  important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wage  bar- 
f-a:ns  and  price  decisions  and  spotlighting 
tiioic  tliat  flout  the  public  Interest. 

The  trauma  of  Phages  3  and  4  has  appar- 
f-.rly  bl'itted  out  menirnes  of  the  prtlnl  .:> 
r'Jevant  experience  of  19G9-71: 

'I!ie  school's  out,  hands-off  policy  an- 
iioun'-ed  by  Mr.  Nixon  early  in  1969  touclied 
ol  a  ra.h  of  price  lucreases  and  let  a  vlciou, 
\s age-price  spiral  propel  Inflation  upw.u-d 
evcii  while  the  economy  v,a^  moving  dow..- 
w.ird. 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  moved  i  i 
v.ith  the  powerful  circuit-breaker  of  the  yi.- 
d.iv  freeze  was  the  .-spiral  tiirutd  off. 

'jod&y.  t,ije  urgent,  ta^k  ts  to  see  tha'.,  it  , 
r.ui  ii;rapd  on  ai;ain  In  ti'.ai  quest,  son.': 
forces  are  wcrkj.ig  in  our  favor; 

Much  of  the  sTeam  should  be  goini;  cut  o' 
special-sector  nifla.ion  m  oil.  fcod,  and  ra  v 
r.i.atenais. 

Tiie  pop-up  or  but:'jie  effect  of  endin- 
niandaiory  controls  should  work  lis  inCr- 
tionary  way  through  the  economy  by  f.ie 
end  of  the  \ear. 

I  As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few  signs 
<#i  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  in  1969-70. 
*,hen  first-year  increases  Jumped  from  8*: 
io  16 'r  In  le.ss  than  aiear.  Wage  moderation 
in  1973 — jiid«ced  in  part  by  wage  controls, 
bu^t.  «veii  more  by  the  absence  of  Inordinate 
"Ipfofits  in  most  labor-intensive  industries 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical  bottleneck.s 
were  in  materials  and  manufacturing  capac- 
ity rather  than  in  labor  supply — has  set  no 
high  pay  targets  for  labor  to  shoot  at. 

Thus  far  in  1974,  the  aluminum,  can,  and 
newly-signed  steel  settlements  won't  greatly 
boost  those  targets.  So  the  wage-wage  spiral 
Is  not  yet  at  work.  Since,  in  addition,  cost- 
of-living  escalators  apply  to  only  one-tenth 
of  the  US.  work  force,  the  ballooning  co.st 
of  living  has  not  yet  triggered  a  new  price- 
wage  spiral.  Still,  there  is  a  distinct  calm- 
belore-the-storm  feeling  abroad  In  the  land 
ol  labor  negotiations. 

A   MODERNIZATION   IN  INFLATION 

With    demand    softening    and    shortages 
easing  in  large  segments  of  the  economy,  the 
old  rules  of  the  marketplace  would  sugget-t  - 
that  Inflation  is  bound  to  moderate.  And  the 
odds  are  that  it  will — but  how  fast,  how  far, 
and  how  firmly  is  another  matter.  And  that's 
where  a  price-wage  monitor  with  a  firm  stat- 
utory base  is  badly  needed.  It  could  play  a 
significant  role  In  inducing  big  business  to  ' 
break  the  heady  habit  of  escalating  prices  ' 
and  in  forestalling  big  labor's  addiction  to 
double-digit  wage  advances. 

Industry  after  industry  has  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost-Justified 
basis  as  euergj',  food,  and  raw  material  prices 
skjTocketed.  De-control  wUl  reinforce  that 
habit. 

Once  these  bulges  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  economy, "  we  tend  to  assume 
that  virulent  inflation  will  subside.  Indeed. 
In  some  areas  such  as  retailing,  farm  prod- 
ucts, small  business,  and  much  of  unor- 
ganized labor,  competitive  market  forces 
will  operate  to  help  business  and  labor  kicl£ 
the  Inflationary  habit. 

But  in  areas  dominated  by  powerful  unior.s 
and  Industrial  oligopolies,  a  prod  is  needed 
If  habitual  inflation — Inflation  with  no  visi- 
ble means  of  support  from  underlying  sun- 
ply  and  demand  conditions  in  the  economy — 
Is  to  be  broken.  If  it  is  not.  the  threat  of  a 
Wdire  bre.ik-ont  w;!!  loom  large  in  upcoming 
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V  a^e  negotUiUons  In  the  coustructton.  com- 
moulcatlona.  serospsu^,  ship  bulkUag.  atr- 
Uues.  mlalag.  and  railroad  UxdustriM.  la 
those  critical  negotiations,  the  wage  modera- 
tijQ  of  tlia  past  two  yean  could  go  up  in 
.nnokfi  If  the  ebbing  of  non-labor  cost  pres- 
sures 13  simply  converted  Into  profits  rather 
than  being  shared  with  consumers  In  price 
moderation. 

Congress  and  the  White  Hou-e  are  taking 
undue  rldks  IX  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
farces  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  In  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competi- 
tive forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  consumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman 
and  to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket 
by  a  management-labor  coalition,  the  con- 
sumer needs  a  watch-dbg  agency  that  will 
bark  and  growl  and  occasionally  bite.  Sui.h 
an  agency— which  coiUd  accomplish  a  good 
deal  by  skUlful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  In- 
quiry and  publicity  and  much  more  if  it 
were  able  to  draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of 
suspension  and  rollback  when  faced  with 
gross  violations  and  defiance — could  provide 
substantial  Insurance  against  innatlou  bv 
h.Ablt.  ^  ' 

CONTENTS  or  AM  .\CT10N  PROCRAM 

An  action  program  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  ha»e  Included — Indeed.  r»ven  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed 
could  still  Include-  tl^e  following  elements: 

A  quick  and  simple  exten.slon  of  the  stand- 
by powers  of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act. 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  t)io  ir.naitional  period. 

Th»  establishment  of  a  monitoring  agen- 
cy— preferably  by  statute  and  equipped  with 
last-reaort  suspension  and  rollback  powers 
but  U  that  is  not  to  be.  then  by  White  House 
acUon  and  relying  mainly  on  Instruments  of 
Inquiry  and  publicity— to  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  big  business  and  big  labor  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  price-wage  de- 
cisions under  present  circumstances— as  we 
seem  heU-bent  to  do  in  our  disenchantment 
with  controU  and  sudden  revival  of  faith  In 
the  market  system— would  be  one  more  ex- 
ampl*  of  the  claaslc  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  may  well  rue  the  day  when 
largely  at  the  behest  of  big  buslnese  and  or- 
ganlaed  labor,  the  government  presence  In 
their  price  and  wajje  decisions  was  mind- 
lessly liquidated,  leaving  the  consumer  to 
fend  for  hinuself. 


April  2^,  1974 


ARTICLE  STRESSING  DUBIOUS  AS- 
PECTS OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  985 
THE      SELECT      COMMITTEE      ON 
COMMITTEES  REFORM  PROPOSAL 
(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcobd  and  to  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
March  21,  25,  and  26  and  on  April  1  and 
4,  1974.  I  Inserted  articles  In  the  Record 
showing  how  decisions  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  which  stripped 
away  important  portions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
jurlsdictlona  were  Ill-conceived  andjln- 
correct.  Today.  I  would  like  to  Inseit  In 
the  RzcoRo  an  article  from  the  April  1974 
Issue  of  the  publication  "No  Man  Apart  " 
published  by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  anlm- 
portant  InternaUonal  environmental  or- 
ganization. I  commend  this  excellent  ar- 
ticle to  the  Members'  attention  because 
It  Illustrates  the  very  polnta  I  haveie«i 
making  with  respect  to  the  Select  Gian- 
mlttee's  decisions.  i 


I 


The  article  focuses  on  one  of  the  many 
basic  flaws  In  the  Select  Committee's -re- 
form proposal.  Tlie  article  discusses  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Na- 
tional    Environmental     Policy     Act 

NEPA— from  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  the  proposed 
Comnilttec  on  Energy  and  Enviroiunent. 
It  points  out  the  dangers  Inherent  In  this 
tran.'sfer  and  dl.scusses  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  NEPA  and  on  the  program  itself 
under  the  proposal  to  remove  it  from  the 
expertise  of  its  six>nsor.  Congre-ssman 
John  D.  Dingell.  chairman  of  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment.  The 
article  points  out  quite  correctly  th^t  un- 
der the  proposed  change  of  juri.-Jdiction 
this  landmark  environmental  legislation 
may  be  subject  to  deblhtating  amend- 
ment and  attack  which  may  result  In 
mutations  in  and  setbacks  for  thi.s  en- 
vironmental program. 

The  environmental  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries  will  not  be  the  only  jurisdictional 
matters  suffering  under  such  a  transfer. 
The  present  wildlife  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  will  also  be  put  In  jeopardy 
by  this  proposed  reform  proposal.  Any- 
one who  has  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
work  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
recognizes  that  conservation  and  wildlife 
matters  have  had  a  protector  and  most 
cfifective  advocate  under  the  chainman- 
shlp  of  Congressman  Dingell.  and  the 
production  of  legislation  from  Chairman 
Dingell 's  subcommittee  concerning  tlic'^e 
important  matters  has  been  prolific  and 
of    the    highest    quality.    Congressman 
Dingell  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  19  years  and  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the    Environment    since    1965.    I    have 
worked  closely  with  John  over  all  these 
years,  as  I  did  with  his  father  before 
liim.  In   these  last  9  years.  Chairman 
Dingell  has  fashioned  an  unparalleled 
record  with  respect  to  fisheries  and  wild- 
life conservation  and  the  environment. 
These   legislative  accomplishments   did 
not  just  happen.  They  were  the  result 
of  John's  Intelligence,  boundless  energy 
and  enthusiasm  within  his  areas  of  ex- 
pertise.  with  the  assistance  of  two  very 
able  staff  laywers  who  have  assisted-Mr. 
DiHCELL  In  this  work  over  the  years. 

What  win  happen  to  Congressman 
DnfGELL  and  his  excellent  staff  under 
House  Resolution  988,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's reform  proposal?  How  has  the 
Select  Committee  made  provision  for 
handling  the  situations  in  which  John 
DnfGELL  and  many  other  able  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  find  themselves 
should  the  refonn  proposal  not  be  voted 
down? 

I  think  it  is  revealing  to  examine  tlie 
way  in  which  the  Select  Committee  has 
proposed  to  treat  these  transition  situa- 
tions and  these  useful  Members. 

In  the  report  to  accompany  House 
Resolution  988.  the  Select  Committee 
comments  on  Its  so-called  transitional 
provisions.  Its  summary  of  the  "tranai- 
tional  devices"  states  : 


In   order  to   facilitate   the   reforms   pro- 
posed, the  Select  Committee  believes  that  it 


.should  be  the  sense  of  ttai  House  that  the 
Members  who  by  these  c^>rms  aiay  be  r«- 
qiilrert  to  leave  one  of  two^mmlttees  should 
be  allowed  to  select  the  conmnltt«e  on  which 
they  wish  to  remain.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  a  Member  who  presently  serves  on  a 
committee  which  has  significant  Jurisdiction 
transferred  may  be  permitted  to  Join  that 
committee  to  which  the  JurladlcUon  la  as- 
f  imied.  with  his  or  her  service  on  the  former 
committee    appropriately   recognized. 

According  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  this  appropriate  recognition 
of  fonner  service  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count by  the  "Democratic  Caucus  and 
t^?  Republican  Conference."  This  Is  in- 
cieed  a  feeble  attempt  to  deal  ,with  a  very 
( omplex  and  highly  significant  aspect 
of  the  so-rallod  reform  proposal.  Ob- 
viously, the  pnrty  caucus  will  not  force  a 
cornrpiite.^  to  accept  a  member  in  a  lat- 
civl  tran'^fer  and  Jump  that  member  to 
a  iw.M'ion  of  seniority  above  those  mem- 
i'ors  who  have  been  sitting  and  working 
i'l  the  committee  over  a  number  of  years, 
'niiis.  for  example,  one  cannot  believe 
that  John  Dingkll  would  be  put  hi  a  po- 
sition of  .seniority  in  the  proposed  En- 
ergy and  Environment  Committee  over 
the  exibling  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  to  become  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  dealing  with  NEPA  or 
wildlife  conservation.  Indeed,  It  Is  not 
clear  what  kind  of  status  these  Important 
jurisdictional  matters  would  have  In 
the  new  Committee  on  Energy  and  En- 
\ironment. 

The  Select  Committee's  treatment  of 
the  dL-vplaccment  of  valuable  staff  mem- 
bers is  equally  cynical.  Impotent,  and  In- 
sensitive. It  is  stated,  on  page  74  of  the 
report,  that: 

The  Select  Committee  realizes  that  its  pro- 
posals to  reorganize  the  committees  will  dis- 
turb established  patterns  of  committee  staffs. 
It  realizes  also  that  staff-Member  relation- 
ships require  mutual  oonfldence,  trust,  and 
political  compaUbUlty.  Tet  the  Select  Com- 
mittee beUeves  that  the  reorganixatton  of 
House  committees  shovdd  not  result  in  t^e 
loss  of  valuable  staff.  When,  by  necessity, 
sich  loss  occurs  the  Select  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  placement  office  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Oongresslonal  Opera- 
tions give  high  priority  to  relocating  staff 
,  members  in  appropriate  positions. 

In  the  real  world.  It  is  perfectly  cleai- 
that  the  hortatory  phrase  "that  the 
placement  office  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congre.-slonal  Operations  should  give 
high  priority  to  relocating  staff  members 
in  appropriate  positions"  are  Just  words 
and  llpservlce  and  that  this  valuable 
resource  could  for  the  most  part  be 
wasted  and  lost. 

I  submit  that  the  dislocation  of  Mem- 
bers and  staff  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
Select  Committee  reform  proposal  and 
tliat  the  Select  Committee's  cavalier 
treatment  of  this  critical  matter  Is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Surely  with  10  Select 
Committee  members,  a  staff  of  12  per- 
sons, a  budget  of  $1.5  million,  and  delib- 
erations for  almost  a  year  and  a  half, 
one  might  reasonably  expect  a  more  com- 
prehensive examination  and  a  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  recommendation 
and  solution  to  such  a  basic  problem  as 
this. 

The  aiticle  points  out  very  well  the 
wcakne^ises  in  and  problems  resulting 
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from  the  Select  Committee  deciSons  and 
provides  more  evidence  that  House  Reso- 
lution 988  does  not  provide  positive  and 
necessary  reform  but  is  in  reality  a 
.scheme  that  will  in  fact  result  in  a  weak- 
ening of  the  processes  and  work  of  the 
iiouse  of  Representatives.  The  proposal 
must  be  defeated. 

llie  article,  "A  Dubious  Reform  Plan." 
fallows: 

IFromNo  Man  Apart,  April  1374] 

A  Dubious  Reform  Pi..\n 

(By  Ann  Roosevelt ) 

Ihe  House  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees is  continuing  the  mark-up  of  its  reor- 
ganization plan  that  would  reorganize  House 
committee  Jurisdictions  and  limit  members 
to  serving  on  one  committee.  The  Committee 
hopes  to  have  the  reorganization  plan  come 
up  for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  sometime  In 
April.  ,  - 

Originally,  many  einironmentBl  Juris^lp- 
tlona  were  shuffled  atid  a.s^igned  to  the  com- 
modity-oriented ■•  Agrlciilture  Committee. 
Through  the  work  of  FOE  and  others,  how- 
ever. Wildlife,  National  Parks,  Wilderness, 
and  Fish  and  Fisheries  have  been  removed 
from  the  hostile  Agriculture  Committee  and 
placed  in  the  newly  created  Energy  and  the 
Environment  Committee,  which  wlU  beconie 
the  successor  to  the  Interior  Committee.  POE 
is  stUl  very  much  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
Public  Lands  and  National  Forests,  however. 

At  press  time,  public  lands  Jurisdiction  is 
going  to  be  split  functionally,  with  grazing, 
farming,  and  forestry  placed  in  Agriculture. 
Wilderness,  wildlife,  and  mineral  leasing  on 
public  lands  will  be  given  to  the  Energy  and 
Environment  Committee.  Prom  a  manage- 
ment standpoint,  this  does  not  allow  a  coor- 
dinated land-use  approach  toward  the  pub- 
lic lands.  We  believe  It  would  be  better  to 
have  all  these  Jurisdictions  go  to  the  com- 
mittee having  primary  responsibility  for 
land-use  policy.  Under  the  new  proposal,  this 
committee  would  be  the  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment Committee. 

Another  aspect  of  the  reorganization  plan 
that  cauaes  concern  Is  the  proposal  to  limit 
members  to  serrlce  on  one  committee,  llils 
scheme  would  concentrate  power  by  reducing 
the  number  of  committees,  and  chairman- 
ships as  wHl.  It  would  also  encourage  further 
Identification  of  committee  members  and 
staffs  with  the  more  Umlted  number  of  spe- 
cial Interests  and  agencies  which  they  would 
oversee.  Further,  It  might  be  particularly 
detrimental  to  envtronmental  and  consumer 
interests  that  are  of  Important  national  con- 
cern but  which  may  be  of  secondary  concern 
to  epedflc  congressional  constituencies.  Thus, 
a  Nortbesstsm  representative  with  a  strong 
envtronmental  Interest  but  a  strong  labor 
constituency  may  feel  compelled  to  Join  the 
Labor  Committee  rather  than  the  Energy 
and  EnvlnHUBent  Committee.  We  think  It 
would  be  better  to  limit  members  to  two 
committee  assignments  and  make  provisions 
for  extra  staff  for  those  members  serving  on 
two  committees.  Problems  such  as  scheduling 
conflicts  for  committee  meetings  could  be 
alleviated  by  expansion  of  the  legislative 
work  week  from  three  days  to  four  or  five.- 

A  further  worrisome  aspect  of  the  reorga- 
nization plan  Is  that  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  the 
NaUonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  (which  at  press 
time  Is  slated  to  become  a  minor  committee) 
to  the  Basrgj  and  Environment  Committee. 
John  DlnceU  (D-Mlcii.)  la  tfae  subcommittee 
chairman  at  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries subcommittee,  which  now  has  Jurlsdlc 


This  transfer  of  NEPA  Jurisdiction  comes  at 
a  politically  Inopportune  time.  There  was  a 
secret,  high-level  meetlifg  at  the  White  House 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
amending  NEPA  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
ener'ri, -producing  facilities  not  to  file  en- 
vlro:'>iiental  impact  statements.  Since  NEPA 
has  lorccd  agencies  to  consider  the  envlron- 
meiilai  Impact  of  their  action  and  has  per- 
mitted public  paiticipation  In  decision 
making,  this  Administration  proposal  would 
l;e  a  disastrous  setback  for  the  public  Interest. 

In  the  tightly  knit  world  of  Congress,  one 
ol  the  best  ways  to  prevent  crippling  amend- 
iTients  to  a  law  Is  to  reject  these  amendments 
when  they  are  offered  for  consideration  at 
the  subcommittee  level.  So  far  environmen- 
talists have  been  lucky  in  having  a  friend, 
John  Dingell,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  tlie  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  NEPA. 
IX  the  NEPA  jurisdiction  Is  transferred  to 
the  Energy  and  the  Environment  Committee, 
KKPA  will  be  in  dire  trouble. 


SLUMPFLATION  IS  A  GOOD  REASON 
NOT  TO  END  ALL  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remai^  at  this 
point  in  tlie  RECoas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  prepares  to  abandon  economic 
controls  on  April  30,  headlines  in  the 
daily  press  convey  the  bad  news  to  the 
American  consumer — Inflation  is  worse 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  25  years, 
climbing  at  over  13  percent  on  an  an- 
nualized basis.  "Double-digit  inflation" 
will  become  a  household  phrase  unless 
the  Congress  acts  forcefully  and  respon- 
sibly before  it  Is  too  late.  I  Include  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  20,  1974,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  22: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  20,  1974] 

iNTLATioN  Rats  la  Highxst  zm  25  Teabs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  worst  inflation  rate  in  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  continued  to  plague  the 
nation  In  March,  when  the  consiuner  price 
Index  rose  another  1.1  per  cent,  equivalent 
to  an  annual  rate  of  13.2  per  cent. 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  day  of  bad 
economic  news,  the  government  having  re- 
ported a  recession-like  drop  In  the  Oroes 
National  Product  Thiirsday  by  63  per  cent. 

The  combined  squeeze  of  higher  prices  and 
sluggish  production  has  government  officials 
worried,  but  the  current  posture  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  fearful  of  worsening  the  In- 
flation rate.  Is  to  try  to  ride  out  the  storm 
without  stlmulatiy*>tBeasures. 

The  March.J«^t  compared  with  a  IS 
per  cent  Increase  In  February  and  1  per  cent 
for  January  (all  figures  seasonally  adjusted.) 
But  while  food  price  pressures  eased  some- 
what. Inflationary  pressures  In  non-food 
Items  and  services  became  more  severe.  , 

The  foo^  price  Index  Increased  by  03  per 
cent  In  March,  substantially  less  than  the 
2.5  per  c(>bt  In  February  or  1.6  per  cent  in 
March,  thanks  mostly  to  a  decline  In  beef, 
pork,  pgTultry,  eggs  and  fresh  fruits.  Never- 
theless, the  Labor  Department  said  that  the 
0.8  Mr  cent  increase  is  much  higher  than  Is 
iisuM  for  foods  In  March. 
yva.  the  Washington  area,  the  £>epartment 
Rild,   the   retail   food   price   Index  was   un- 


changed  at   163.7   (IWT?  eqtials   100).  A  de- 

tlon  over  NKPA.  and  it  Is  largely  through  his  ^  cllne  In  grocery  store  prices  about  offset  an 
eff(M-ts  tliat  MB>A  baa  been  preserved  from      Increase  in  restaurants.   (Food  Is  the  only 


debUltating  amMidments.  Transferring  Jnrl»- 
dlctlon  ov«r  NKPA  to  the  Energy  and  ths 
Envlronmaat  Committee  opens  the  door  to 
possible  amMulaasnts. 
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major  category  of  the  CPI  prices  monthly 
In  the  Washington  ares.) 

Gary  L.  Seevers.  a  member  ot  the  Presi- 
dent's  CoiTncll   of   Economic    Advisers   said 


that  the  irr:.t:on  problem  could  be  worsened 
"by  mcr.!?urrs  de.«;igned  to  stimulate  the  pace 
of  ecor.cnuc  actU'lty." 

B...  Rdr.ilnistration  critics  are  concerned 
by  tlie  fact  that  workers'  real  income — that 
is.  pay  after  making  an  adjustment  for  high- 
er prices  aijd  ta:<es — is  lower  than  the  year- 
beforci  level  for  the  tweiflli  coi.beculive 
snonrh. 

Fur  tl'.e  a-  srp-se  married  worker  with  three 
dpr*»^r.cl?nts.  re:ii  earnings  dropped  another 
0.9  per  cent,  bringing  the  March  figure  4.7 
per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  That  means  the 
avir.'.pe  v.orker  has  the  spending  power  now 
of  only  s35.3a  cut  of  each  $100  a  year  ago. 

Taking  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
together,  the  Labor  Department  said  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  soared  at  an  annual  r.ite 
of  14.5  per  cent,  the  largest  since  the  fcrot 
ctuarler  of  1951. 

On  a  year  to  ^ear  basis  (March.  1973  to 
riarch,  1974),  the  cost  of  living  has  Jumped 
10.2  per  cent,  which  explains  why  officials 
refer  to  the  Inflation  rate  as  a  "double-digit" 
affair.  This  Is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  highest  12- 
month  Milge  in  prices  since  January,  1948. 

AiiOther  worrisome  aspect  of  yesterdays 
news  Is  that  whUe  the  sharp  recent  rise  In 
food  prices  abated  considerably  In  March,  the 
price  tag  for  non-food  prices  and  services 
continued  to  escalate  even  faster. 

In  fact,^he  1.5  per  cent  Increase  In  in- 
dustrial prices  for  the  month  (an  18  per 
cent  annual  rate)  Is  the  biggest  in  that  cate- 
gory since  the  government  began  to  keep 
such  statistics  In  1954. 

Within  this  group,  gasoline  and  motor  oil 
went  up  7  per  cent  to  a  level  39.3  per  cent 
above  a  year  ago,  the  Labor  Department  said. 

AU  told,  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and 
food — which  until  recently  have  been  ac- 
counting for  about  two-thirds  of  the  Infla- 
tion— accoimted  for  only  25  per  cent  of  U  In 
March,  which  means  that  price  rises  have 
spread  In  a  pervasive  way  to  a  wide  range 
of  other  consumer  goods  and  services. 

There  were  notable  price  increases  in  phy- 
sicians' fees  (up  at  a  20.4  per  cent  aimual 
rate),  apparel,  gas,  electricity,  postal  rates, 
newspapers,  textUes,  new  cars,  city  bus 
fares  and  household  durable  goods. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  departnaeut  said 
that  average  prices  of  regular  gaaoline  rose 
7.6  per  cent  to  523  centa  par  gallon  In 
March.  In  the  last  five  months  the  prlc* 
of  regular  gasoline  has  gone  up  Sl.l  per  cent. 

Seevers  expressed  some  optimism.  In  a 
cautious  way,  about  prospects  that  the  level 
of  price  bikes  woxUd  abate.  Administration 
officials  are  also  hoping  for  an  upturn  in 
economic  activity  despite  Thursday's  first 
quarter  report  on  GNP. 

In  the  first  three  months,  GNP  rose  only 
•143  billion,  or  at  a  4.4  per  oent  annual 
rate,  to  a  aeaonaUy  adjusted  paoe  of  •1352 
bUlloD.  ThU  dollar  value  gain — aU  in  prices — 
was  much  smaller  than  a  •SS  billion  gain. 
or  10.5  per  cent,  In  the  previous  quarter. 

The  63  per  cent  slide  In  real  GNP  terms 
is  almost  triple  what  the  admmistratlon 
had  privately  expected  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  year. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  22,  1974] 

BeCORD  SLTJlCPrUkTIOM 

The  nation's  eooaomk:  performance  In  tfae 
first  quarter  of  this  year  was  almost  certainly 
th«  most  alarming  of  the  entire  postwar  pe- 
riod. Real  ou^>ut  declined  at  an  anniud  rate 
of  6.8  per  cent,  the  sharpest  drop  in  gjoaa  na- 
tional product  In  sixteen  years.  The  over-all 
price  level  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  10.8 
per  cent — ^the  steepest  dtmb  In  33  yean.  Moat 
disturbing  of  an,  slump  and  Inflation 
worsened  in  paralU.  By  an  "Uutex  at  eco- 
nomic disorder" — combining  the  rate  <rf  «le- 
cllne  In  real  G.N.P.  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion— this  slumpflation  provides  the  poorest 
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record  since  World  War  II  put  an  end 
Great  Depression. 

The  first  qusLrter's  dismal  record  caiuiot  be 
dismissed  as  a  fiuke,  a  stroke  of  bad  luck 
caused  by  the  energy  crisis.  Unquestionably, 
the  oil  embargo  and  soaring  fuel  prices  did 
lielp  to  depress  the  economy  and  exacerbate 
inflation.  The  energy-cost  squeeze  haa  still 
not  ended  and  could  even  intensify  in  the 
months  ahead. 

But  the  American  economy  had  entered  a 
slump  even  before  the  Mideast  war  br  'ce 
out  In  October.  Hotislng  had  fallen  precipi- 
tously due  to  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates.  Analysts  had  hoped  that  a  gradual 
Flowing  of  the  economy  and  lower  interest 
rates  would  boost  housing.  Instead,  accelerat- 
ing Inflation  has  raised  rates  to  peak  levels 
and  housing  Is  slumping  again. 

Inflation  has  also  worsened  the  cash  prob- 
lems of  many  businesses,  especially  such 
heavy  borrowers  as  the  real  estate  Investment 
trusts.  Even  with  heavier  carrying  costs, 
business  inventories  are  stlU  rising.  Since 
much  Inventory  building  was  Involuntary, 
sucli  as  the  pUe-up  of  unsold  autos,  produc- 
tion-depressing cuts  In  stocks  appear  to  lie 
ahead. 

Inflation  Is  practically  out  of  control.  Na- 
tionally, consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  13.2  per  cent  in  March;  In  the  New 
York  area,  the  cost  of  living  climbed  at  a  14.4 
per  cent  annual  rate.  Relentlessly,  the  Ad- 
ministration goes  on  removing  controls  day 
by  day,  and  Congress  shows  no  disposition 
to  design  an  effective  new  aiitl-inflation  pro- 
gram to  replace  that  shattered  ruins  of  the 
existing  one  after  April  30. 

The  new  temptation — sponsored,  curiously 
enough,  by  libertarian  economists — Is  to 
learn  to  live  with  inflation  by  imitating  au- 
thoritarian Brazil  and  attaching  all  Incomes 
and  bonds  to  a  price-index  escalator.  But, 
without  waiting  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  go  Brazilian,  American  labor  la 
producing  an  "Indexing"  solution  of  Its  own 
through  an  automatic  tie  of  higher  wages 
to  higher  prices.  Understandable  as  labor's 
pressure  U,  the  reality  U  that  sharp  rises  in 
wages,  far  In  excess  of  pronuctlvlty  gains, 
threaten  either  to  intensify'iunfalrnesiies  In 
the  distribution  of  inflation — or  to  create 
a  profit  squeeze  and  deepen  the  recession. 

The  Administration  Is  apparently  counting 
on  a  slowdown  (which  President  Nixon  haa 
forbidden  his  underlings  to  call  a  recession) 
to  check  the  inflation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
counting  on  a  second-half  recovery  to  keep 
unemplojnnent  from  g-owlng  significantly. 
But  what  plana  has  the  Administration,  if 
these  wishful  forecasts  go  awry? 

Flymg  without  flight  plans  or  controls,  the 
Administration's  top  policy  makers  are  Jos- 
tling for  the  pilot's  seat.  Mr.  Nixon  haa  on- 
notinced  that  he  Intends  to  take  personal 
charge  of  "economic  policy."  "What  policy?" 
one  might  well  ask.  On  the  record  to  date, 
this  could  be  the  most  disturbing  news  of 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10,  when  I 
Introduced  .H.R.  14189,  I  said  that  a  new 
approach,  was  needed  to  flght  inflation 
and  unemployment.  Two  dozen  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  the 
measure  are  in  agreement  with  me,  and 
many  others  appear  to  have  similar 
thoughts.  If  we  abandon  controls  com- 
pletely, the  Congress  by  its  inaction  will 
become  the  unwitting  accomplice  of  an 
administration  "flying  without  flight 
plans  or  controls." 


ADDRESS  OP  CONGRESSB4AN  JOHN 
BRADEMAB.  CXDLLEOE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY 

<Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21,  1974,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  the  annual  presidents'  din- 
ner of  the  college  of  education,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing. 

The  purpose  of  this  dinner  was  to 
honor  those  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  education  at  MSU  who 
have  been  elected  Presidents  of  national 
educational  organizations. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  remarks  on  this  occasion: 
Address   of   Congressman    John    Brademas, 

the   presnjents'   dinner   op  the   college 

OF  Education.  Michigan  State  Univehsitt, 

April  21,  1974 

I  am,  for  several  reasons,  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  here  In  East 
Lansing  tonight. 

I  confess  that  this  is  my  first  visit  to  Mich- 
igan State  University  and  I  admire  your* 
courage  in  inviting  here  the  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  District  where  the  na- 
tion's Number  One  football  team,  that  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Is  located! 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  at  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  universities  because  of  my 
friendship  of  many  years  with  your  distin- 
guished President.  Clifton  Wharton. 

Clia  Wharton  is  respected  In  Washington, 
D.C.  and  across  the  nation  as  a  thoughtful 
and  imaiglnatlve  leader  In  American  higher 
education  as  well  as  in  another  field  crucial 
to  the  future  of  our  country  and,  Indeed,  the 
world,  the  economics  of  agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  Michigan  can  be  proud 
of  having  produced  some  of  the  nation's  most 
effective  champions  of  education. 

I  think  of  my  wise  and  gifted  friend,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  now  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  your  sister  Institution  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Wilbur  Cohen. 

And  I  think  of  two  senior  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
both  widely  respected  for  their  expertise  in 
the  field  of  education.  Congressman  James 
O.  O'Hara  of  Utica,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Higher  Education,  and  Congress- 
man WUllam  D.  Ford  of  Taylor,  who  aits  on 
the  subcommittee  that  handles  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

And  I  must  say  a  word  as  well  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  yoxir  able  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  John 
Porter,  to  the  work  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Financing  of  Poetaecondary  Edu- 
cation, on  which  I  sat  with  him  for  over  a 
year. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  also  to  Join  In  doing 
honor  to  those  members  of  the  faculty  of 
education  at  Michigan  State  University  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  presidencies  of  vari- 
ous national  organizations:  August  O.  Ben- 
son, President  of  the  National  AssoclaUon  for 
Foreign  Student  Affairs;  Lloyd  M.  Cofer, 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges;  Carl  H. 
Gross,  President  of  the  Society  of  Profes- 
sors of  Education;  Archibald  B.  Shaw,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horace  Mann  League  of  the 
n.S.A.;  WlUard  Warrington,  President  of  the 
National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Edu- 
cation; aiJd  Stanley  P.  Wronskl,  President  of 
the  Natloial  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
That  one  faculty  of  one  university  should 
have  supplied  so  much  leadership  to  so  many 
educational  organizations  speaks  well,  I  be- 
lieve, for  both  the  caliber  and  commitment 
of  your  College  of  Education  to  the  enterprise 
that  brings  us  together  tonight,  improving 
the  quaUty  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  widening  access  to  it. 

ELXICKNTASY  AND  SECONDARY   EDUCATION  ACT 

Although,  I  speak  as  a  member  for  many 
years  of  that  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  primary  responsibility 


for  writing  legislation  to  support  education 
at  every  level  from  preschool  to  graduate 
school  and  beyond.  I  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  major  cturent  legislation  in 
which  I  know  many  of  you  wUl  have  an 
Interest,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

There  are  three  reasons  I  choose  to  con- 
centrate on  this  particular  measure. 

First,  the  ESEA  Is  the  most  Important 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  in  both 
magnitude  and  Impact. 

Second,  the  bill  extending  ESEA  is  even 
now  making  Its  way  through  the  legislative 
process.  So  my  discussion  of  this  bill  is  not— 
no  pun  Intended — academic. 

Third,  the  complexity  of  the  Issues  th..t 
legislators  face  In  trying  to  write  this  multi- 
billion  dollar  bill  to  try  to  help  our  nation's 
schools  and  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
countered in  obtaining  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions the  measure  raises  combine,  I  believe, 
to  teach  you,  as  professional  educators,  an 
Important  lesson. 

The  lesson  U  this — and  I  shall  give  It  to  yci 
in  advance — that  schools  of  education  should 
give  far  more  attention  than  they  now  do 
to  the  shaping  of  Federal  education  policy. 
For  the  fact  is  that  although  many  of  us 
In  Congress  have  been  working  hard  this  past 
year  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  neither  deans  of  schools  of 
education  nor  their  faculties  have,  with  rave 
exceptions,  made  slgniflcant  contribution, 
to  our  efforts. 

This  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  later 
return. 

So  now  let  me  speak  of  H.R.  69,  the  bill 
which  would  extend  for  three  years  the  ma- 
jor programs  of  Federal  aid  to  the  nation  ^ 
grade  schools  and  high  schools.  As  you  know, 
the  House  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  gave  its  over- 
whelming support  to  the  measure  by  passing 
It  380  to  26. 

And  this  vote  Is,  I  believe,  solid  evidence 
that  most  of  us  in  Congress,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  are  commited  to  con- 
tinuing our  support  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education. 

I  would  like,  at  the  outset,  to  Ust  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  HJR.  89  aa  passed  by  the 
House : 

1.  An  extension  of  the  Title  I  program  for 
three  more  years  with  an  updating  of  its 
formula  tar  distributing  ita  funds  and  the 
Inclusion  of  several  improvementa  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

2.  Consolidation  of  several  categorical  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  Into  two  broad  programs. 

3.  Elxtenslon  of  the  Impact  aid  programs 
for  three  more  yearsl 

4.  Extension  of  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

6.  The  creation  of  a  new  Community  Edu- 
cation program,  along  the  Unee  of  the  pro- 
gram pioneered  In  Flint,  Michigan,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Mott  Foundation. 

6.  An  extension  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

7.  An  extension  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act. 

8.  A  study  of  the  need  for  early  fimdlng  of 
education  programs. 

9.  An  authorization  for  the  calling  of  a 
White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Education  lu 
1975. 

THE   TITLE    J    ISSUK 

I  want  to  talk  principally  tonight  about 
what  was  perhaps  the  moet  controversial,  but 
no  doubt  the  moat  Important,  feature  of 
the  bill,  the  updated  formula  tot  Title  I. 

You  will  forgive  me  if  much  of  what  I  say 
sounds  both  specific  and  complicated  but  so 
too  Is  the  nature  of  educational  problems 
with  req>ect  to  which  we  legislate. 

And  I  hope  that  when  I  have  finished  my 
remarks,  you  will  better  understand  why  I 
say  that  we  as  legislators  need  more  help 
from  you  as  educators  than  you  now  give  us 
m  shaping  public  policy  for  education. 

As  you  know.  Title  I  was  first  enacted  In 
1966  aa  a  response  to  what  was  then  widely 
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perceived  to  be  a  serious  national  problem 
of  educational  deprivation  among  low-In- 
come persons.  Studies  and  reports  had  de- 
termined a  high  correlation  between  poverty 
and  educational  achievement.  The  problem 
was  felt  to  be  particularly  acute  In  school 
dl.strlcts  with  high  concentrations  of  poor — 
districts  which  have  difficulty  In  flnanclrg 
adequate  educatonal  programs. 

Studies  of  the  Impact  of  Title  I  have  Indi- 
cated that  It  has  indeed  been  providing  a 
substantial  amount  of  assistance  to  pupils 
In  districts  most  In  need  of  educational  as- 
sistance. 

Although  slgniflcant  progress  can  be  cited, 
It  was  necessary  to  extend  Title  I  because 
the  original  purposes  and  goals  which  Con- 
gress establLshed  when  Title  I  was  first  en- 
acted Into  law  have  not  yet  been  achieved. 

Our  Job  in  extending  the  Title  I  program 
was  a  difficult  one,  however,  because  the 
current  formula  which  has  been  used  to  al- 
locate Title  I  monies  has  become  outdated 
and  has  created  serious  distortions  and 
Imbalances  In  the  allocations  of  Title  I 
monies.  The  updated  formula  written  by 
the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  House 
was  aimed  at  correcting  these  problems. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  provides  that 
local  school  districts  receive  Title  I  grants 
based  on  two  factors:  a)  the  number  of 
children  in  those  districts  from  families  with 
Incomes  under  $2,000  a  year,  according  to 
the  decennial  census;  and  b)  on  the  num- 
ber of  chUdren  from  families  with  Incomes 
over  (2.000  from  payments  under  the  Fed- 
eral program  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent ChlKlren  (AFDC) . 

Each  school  district's  entitlement  la  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  total  number  of 
children  from  these  two  categcMles  by  one 
half  the  state  or  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  whichever  is  higher. 

When  the  Title  I  formula  was  written 
nine  yeaxs  ago.  It  was  thought  that  the 
best  method  for  distributing  funds  would  be 
to  use  census  data  to  determine  numbers  of 
children  from  poverty  families  since  these 
data  were  thought  to  be  the  most  nationally 
uniform  and  reliable. 

But  since  the  census  data  are  collected 
only  once  a  decade,  there  was  a  need  for  an 
updating  factor  to  be  annually  appUed  to 
ths  data,  and  that  updater  was  written  Into 
the  original  law  as  the  portion  of  the  formula 
which  counts  AFDC  children. 

TRX    AFDC    PROBLEK 

Originally,  AFDC  children  accounted  for 
approximately  10%  of  the  total  Title  I  chil- 
dren, or  about  600,000  out  of  a  total  of  5.5 
million. 

But  over  the  years,  the  AFDC  children 
counted  under  the  formula  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  overwhelmed 
the  children  counted  from  the  census  to  the 
point  where  AFDC  has  become  the  nrpdoml- 
nant  element  In  the  formula.  This  problem 
was  compounded  last  year  with  the  shift  to 
19T0  census  data,  a  shift  which  resulted  In 
nearly  a  60%  reduction  of  the  number  of 
children  counted  under  the  (2,000  low- 
IncopQe  level.  As  a  result,  AFDC  children  now 
accovtnt  f)Sf  over  60%  of  the  total  numt>er  of 
chUdreQyMlglble  for  Title  I— about  3  6  mll- 
nan  chUdren  out  of  a  total  of  «5  million  Ti- 
tle I  children. 

Thus,  TItl*  I  nK>ney  la  now  being  princi- 
pally distributed  not  on  a  basis  of  nationally 
uniform  census  data  but  on  the  basis  of 
AFDC  caseload  counta.  But  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram In  lu  present  state  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide an  accurate  and  reliable  basis  for  com- 
paring poverty  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  explain — 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  great  varieties 
la  the  levels  of  AFDC  beneflta  across  the 
oountry,  as  well  aa  varieties  In  the  methods 
used  to  administer  these  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, studies  have  shown  that  the  wealthier 


a  State,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that  Its  level  of 
AFDC  benefits  will  ise  high  and  that  it  will 
therefore  be  able  to  add  AFDC  children  un- 
der Title  I.  Since  the  Title  I  formula  has 
come  to  rely  more  heavily  on  AFDC  as  a  basis' 
for  allocation,  Title  1  funds  have  therefore 
tended  to  go  to  wealthier  States,  which  have 
been  able  to  afford  larger  AFDC  programs. 

Further,  the  AFDC  program  leaves  great 
discretion  to  the  States  In  Ita  actual  admin- 
istration. These  differences  clearly  make 
AFDC  statistics  unsuitable  for  use  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  aid. 

A  look  at  the  allocations  under  Title  I  for 
last  year,  I  think,  aptly  demonstrates  how 
allocations  under  the  present  formula  have 
tended  to  favor  wealthier  states  with  high 
AFDC  benefits. 

New  York,  which  ranks  first  in  per  capita 
income  among  the  states  and  ranks  near  the 
top  of  the  states  In  AFDC  benefita  paid,  re- 
ceived nearly  18%  of  the  Title  I  funds  In 
1974  whUe  It  has  only  7.4%  of  the  school 
children  in  the  country.  Compare  this  with 
Texas,  which  received  4.5%  of  the  Title  I 
funds  in  1974  although  it  bad  6.9%  of  the 
total  school  children  in  the  country.  The  rea- 
son for,  this  discrepancy  Is  that  Texas  was 
able  to  add  only  81.864  AFDC  children  to  its 
total  count  of  Title  I  eligible  children  while 
New  York  was  able  to  add  664,248  AFDC 
chUdren. 

I  am  p>erfectly  aware  that  we  are  not  here 
discusf  Ing  a  general  aid  formula,  but  I  think 
it  nonetheless  true  that  these  figures  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  distortions  created  by 
the  present  formula. 

OTHER      PROBLEMS 

There  is  another  problem  with  the  current 
formula,  which  utilizes  a  static,  low-Income 
factor — $2.000 — In  counting  census  children. 
A  figure  of  this  kind  is  too  InSexIble  because 
It  does  not  reflect  certain  elemental  variables 
necessary  In  measuring  poverty.  For  example, 
under  the  present  formula,  children  from  a 
family  of  three  earning  (1,995  would  be 
counted  when  children  from  a  family  of  six 
earning  (2,005  would  not. 

And  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  present 
Title  I  formula  also  has  a  problem  with  the 
payment  rate  as  applied  to  the  Title  I  eligible 
children,  and  this  problem  haa  produced  sub- 
stantial Inequities  as  well.  Let  me  explain : 

Under  the  present  law,  school  districts  are 
eligible  to  receive  for  each  Title  I  child  either 
one-half  the  State  or  one-half  the  national 
average  expenditure  for  educatk>n,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

Since  there  la  no  celling  on  the  payment 
rate  which  a  State  can  receive,  this  aspect  of 
the  formula  haa  also  contributed  to  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  distribution  of  Title  I  funds 
among  the  States. 

New  York  State,  for  example,  is  eligible  to 
receive  (772  per  Title  I  chUd  while  Califor- 
nia is  eligible  to  receive  only  (465  per  child. 

Yet  I  think  there  would  be  few  who  would 
contend  that  it  costa  that  much  more  to  live 
In  New  York  than  to  live  in  California. 

So  the  result  of  this  part  of  the  formula. 
If  you  look  at  It  in  dollars  and  cente  terms. 
Is  that  New  York  Is  this  year  receiving  nearly 
twice  as  much  money  as  California — (218 
million  as  compared  to  (131  million — al- 
though the  two  States  have  approximately 
the  same  number  of  Title  I  children. 

A    NKW    TITLE    I    FOBITCTLA 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  wrote  a  new  for- 
mula to  provide  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  one 
which  will  rely  on  census  data,  data  whlcb 
are  uniform  nationwide,  as  a  basis  of  allocat- 
ing compensatory  education  funds. 

This  formula  was  developed  after  more 
than  a  year  of  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee, consideration  which  Included  months  of 
public  hearings  and  open  mark-ups  by  the 
General      Education      Subcommittee      and 


months  of  public  mark-up  sessions  by  the 
full   Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Under  the  updated  formula  developed  l:y 
the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  House  a 
fc.v  weeks  nj-o-  c-ch  scacol  district  will  be 
able  to  count  the  number  of  children  v^lth- 
in  the  school  district  who  are  from  families 
considered  poor  according  to  the  decennial 
censiis  using  the  official  Federal  definition 
of  poverty  k!io\  -n  as  the  "Orshansky"  Inde.x 

Sclicol  districts  will  also  t>e  able  to  add 
each  year  two-thirds  of  those  children  from 
lamilics  receiving  an  Income  from  payments 
under  the  AFDC  program  in  excess  of  the 
current  Federal  definition  of  poverty  f;r  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four — that  figure  beh.g 
presently  $4,250.  and  this  figure  is  to  be 
vipdated  annually  by  the  Coniuiner  Fiice 
Iiiciex. 

To  continue,  each  school  district's  total 
number  of  children  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
40  percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  education  except  that  IX  any 
State's  average  expenditure  is  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  nailonal  average  expenditure, 
school  districts  in  that  State  will  be  euuUed 
to  80%  of  the  national  average  p>er  pupil 
expenditure.  IX  the  State's  average  per  pupil 
e.xpenditure  is  in  excess  of  120'7  of  tlie  na- 
tional average  exepnditure,  school  districts 
within  the  &tate  wUl  be  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment equal  to  40%  to  120  V«  of  the  national 
per  pupil  expenditure. 

The  purpose  of  shifting  to  an  updated 
definition  of  poverty  for  counting  children 
ccud  in  diminishing  the  importance  of  the 
AFDC  figures  is  to  restore  the  balance  that 
was  present  In  the  original  Title  I  program 
£.nd  to  provide  for  the  moat  equitable  poe- 
siljle  nationwide  distribution  ol  Federal 
compensatory  education  funds. 

Using  the  Orshansky  index  of  poverty 
and  by  reducing  reliance  on  AFE>C,  more  ac- 
curate and  uniform  national  census  data 
will  again  be  the  principal  basis  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Title  I  money.  And  the  rather 
erratic  AFDC  data  will  be  used  as  a  less  un- 
portant  modifier  of  those  data. 

THE    OBSBAKSKT    INDEX    OF    POVERTT 

Tlie  reason  the  committee  adopted  the 
Orshansky  index  of  poverty  for  counting  the 
number  of  Title  I  chUdren  is  that  it  Is  the 
most  accurate  measure  of  poverty  providing 
data  at  the  county.  State,  and  national 
levels.  The  Orshansky  Index  varies  according 
to  three  factors:  First,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family;  second,  the  sex  of  the 
head  of  the  household;  and  third,  the  farm 
or  nonfarm  status  of  the  family. 

Moreover,  the  Orshansky  index  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  poverty  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  1969  as  the  official  definition  of 
poverty  and  Is  now  widely  used  in  variotis 
Government  programs. 

You  win  also  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  we  Included  a  "hold-harmless"  provi- 
sion, whereby  no  school  district  will  receive 
less  In  any  fiscal  year  than  85%  of  the  money 
it  received  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

And  In  recognition  of  the  Important  role 
of  teachers  In  providing  special  assistance  to 
educationally  deprived  children,  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  would  authorize  the 
use  9f'Tltle  I  funds  for  teacher  training  pro- 
grams in  local  school  dlstrlcta. 

Although  the  formula  developed  by  the 
Committee  was  In  my  view  the  most  equita- 
ble and  fair  formula  which  could  be  devised, 
it  was  not  without  its  critics. 

OTH£B  APPBOACHKS 

Certainly,  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the 
updated  formula  vrere  those  Members  who 
charged  that  the  new  formula  moved  toward 
a  general  aid  approach  and  away  from  a 
porerty-rel&ted  program.  They  argued  tbat 
the  updated  formula  shifted  funds  trom 
cities  and  states  which  had  received  special 
attention  in  1965  when  Title  I-  was  first 
enacted  ar.d  which  have  the  highest  concen- 
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tratlon  of  educationally  deprived  children 
to  wealthier  and  more  rural  areas.  They  were 
particularly  concerned  about  the  estlmatc<l 
entitlements  for  New  York  State  and  New 
York  Cl'y. 

la  tills  regard,  I  would  have  to  make  two 
poUito.  The  first  l.s  that  Title  I  was  not 
designed  to  help  or  hurt  ar.y  city  or  State; 
rather.  It  wa=;  Intcad'd  to  help  edurailor.ally 
deprived  children. 

^,But  even  putting  that  argument  to  one 
--'side,  an  analysis  of  the  projected  allocations 
under  the  updated  formula  clearly  Indicated 
that  these  charges  Just  were  not  true.  These 
projected  allocations  show  that  most  urban 
states  and  counties  will  have  a  greater  share 
of  Title  I  children  than  they  did  in  1965.  the 
first  year  of  Title  I.  For  example.  In  Fiscal 
1966  California  had  5  e'l  of  the  eligible  Title 
I  children.  Under  the  updated  formula.  It 
win  have  8.4%  of  the  eligible  children.  Los 
Angeles  In  1966  had  1.9  percent  of  the  eligible 
Title  I  children;  under  the  committee  for- 
mula, It  will  have  3.4^;  . 

New  York  Stat«  In  FLscal  1968  had  5.4% 
Of  the  eligible  children;  under  the  committee 
formula,  it  would  have  8.6:;,.  New  York  City 
la  1986  had  3.2%  of  the  total  Title  I  children, 
and  under  the  committee  formula,  It  will 
have  6.62%. 

And  an  analysis  of  the  updated  formula 
Indicates  that  although  a  few  cities  may  lose 
some  money,  a  comparison  of  allocatlona  un- 
der the  committee  formula  with  allocations 
in  Fiscal  1973  and  Fiscal  1974  shows  that 
most  cities  can  expect  to  receive  slgnlflcant 
increases  In  Title  I  funds. 

Clearly.  Title  I  remahis  the  program  which 
serves  the  poor  who  are  underachlevers  and 
who  reside  in  arew  of  concentrations  of  poor 
families. 

These  critics  tried  to  develop  an  alternative 
formula  which  they  felt  would  be  more 
favorable  to  urban  areas  and  particularly  to 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City.  The 
difficulty  of  their  task  was,  I  believe,  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  they  were  at  one 
point  considering  some  20  different  formulas 
You  can  guess,  I  am  sure,  that  the  one  thing 
these  formulas  had  in  common  was  that  they 
shifted  more  Title  I  money  to  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City  at  the  expense  of 
other  States  and  urban  areas,  and  it  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  of  these 
amendments  to  be  offered  was  defeated  by  a 
vot«  of  87  to  326  and  that  a  second  amend- 
ment, defeated  17  to  73.  had  such  little  sup- 
port that  its  sponsors  could  not  muster  the 
twenty  necessary  Members  to  request  a  re- 
corded vote. 

The  other  major  source  of  criticism  came 
from  Members  who  wanted  to  view  Title  I 
more  as  a  general  aid  program.  Under  this 
approach,  %  of  Title  I  funds  would  have 
been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  school  afe 
population  and  y,  on  the  baaU  of  the  com- 
mittee poverty-related  formula.  This  ap- 
proach was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  Title  I  and  had  the  effect  of 
shifting  Title  I  funds  from  urban  areas  with 
the  highest  concentrations  of  educationally 
deprived  children  to  wealthier  suburbau 
fcchool  districts. 

For  example,  although  the  State  of  Michl- 
gan  would  have  received  M  8  million  more 
under  this  approach  than  under  the  updated 
committee  formula,  there  would  have  been 
a  $5.6  mUlIon  increase  for  Oakland  and  Ma- 
comb Counties,  two  of  the  twenty  richest 
counties  in  the  nation,  while  Wayne  County 
would  have  received  $4.4  million  less. 

My  own  view  Is  that  given  scarce  education 
resources,  we  should  focus  education  fund.<j 
on  areas  with  the  greatest  need— those  ar«aa 
with  concentrations  of  educationally-de- 
prived chUdran. 

And  so  I  was  naturally  pleased  that  the 
House  rejected  this  approach  103  to  312  and 
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In  effect  voted  to  continue  the  cttrrent  ap- 
proach of  allocating  Federal  cunipeusutory 
funds  to  such  areas. 

A    STt'DY    OF    COMPENSATORY    EDUCATION 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  another 
important  section  ol  H.R.  69  which.  1  be- 
lieve. c.Tu  prove  most  helpful  to  Congress 
and  tiie  educational  community  in  our  un- 
derstandhiK  of  Title  I  and  similar  compen- 
satory education  programs. 

That  .section  would  authorize  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  conduct  a  conipre- 
hen.slve  review  of  compensatory  education 
programs,  to  study  alternative  methods  for 
distributing  such  funds,  and  to  conduct  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  these 
alternative  methods. 

One  of  the  real  problems  our  committee 
encountered  In  considering  H  R.  69  was  the 
dilflculty  in  obtaining  reliable  and  useful 
itiformation  about  compensatory  education 
programs,  especially  about  their  effectiveness 
and  about  alternative  methods  for  distribut- 
ing such  money. 

The  study  provided  In  the  committee  bill 
would  call  for  an  examination  of  all  such 
programs,  not  only  those  provided  under 
Title  I.  but  State  programs  as  well. 

The  NIE  is  directed  to  study  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  compensatory  education 
programs,  evaluate  their  effectiveness  in  at- 
taining these  purposes  and  review  as  well  the 
effect  of  concentrating  such  funds  in  the 
areas  of  reading  and  mathematics.  Here 
again.  I  believe  that  schools  of  education  in 
parttcvUar  should  give  greater  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  Isetter  research  and 
better  teaching. 

This  section  also  authorizes  NIE  to  look 
at  alternative  methods  for  distributing  the 
moneys,  including  methods  based  on  poverty 
and  methods  based  on  procedures  to  assess 
educational  disadvantage. 

The  bill  provides  a  separate  authorization 
of  $15  million  for  the  NIE  to  meet  the  re- 
search costs  of  the  study  and  to  submit  an 
interim  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31.  1976.  6  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  Title  I.  with  a  final  report  due  no 
later  than  9  months  thereafter. 

CONSOLnJATION 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  another  provision  of 
the  bill,  the  so-called  consolidation  section. 
The  committee  agreed  to  consolidate, 
under  certain  conditions,  seven  categorical 
programs  Into  two  broad  purpose  programs. 
The  school  library  program  (Title  n  of 
ESEA),  the  equipment  program  (Title  ni, 
NDKA),  and  the  guidance  and  counseling 
program  (part  of  Title  HI  ESEA)  are  to  be 
consolidated  into  the  first  broad  category: 
library  and  instructional  resources. 

The  Innovation  program  (the  remainder 
of  Title  in  ESEA)  the  dropout  prevention 
and  the  health  and  nutrition  programs 
(Title  Vin  of  ESEA)  and  the  program  of  aid 
to  State  Departments  of  Education  (Title  V 
of  ESEA)  are  to  be  consolidated  Into  the  sec- 
ond broad  category;  Innovation  and  support 
services. 

I  should  here  point  out.  however,  that 
these  consoUdatlons  will  only  go  into  effect 
if  the  total  appropriation  provided  for  them 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  for  the 
seven  separate  programs  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  For  each  year  thereafter,  the 
consolidations  will  only  be  carried  out  If  the 
appropriations  for  that  year  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  consolidations 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Further,  safeguards  have  been  written  Into 
the  bill  to  assure  that  the  Integrity  and 
Identity  of  the  Individual  categorical  pro- 
grams wUl  be  maintained. 

Obviously  the  point  of  these  conditions  Is 
to  euarantee  that  the  same  totel  amount  of 
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nionevs  Is  provided  for  these  purpoees  as 
were  provided  in  the  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams.  The  committee  did  not  believe  that 
consolidation  should  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
phase  out  an  Important  aid  to  education  or 
to  retrench  a  Federal  coinmltiiieiit  to  thf^e 
several  programs. 

Nov.-  where  are  we  on  ESEA? 

T/ie  Hou.c  has  p.i&sed  the  cxicnsion  bi.l 
and  v.ith  cverwhehnint;  approval  of  the  new 
Title  I  formula. 

The  S«Miate  Labor  and  P\!blic  Weliuro 
Coinniiiiee  receiulv  reported  its  version  ol 
HU  extension  and  the  Full  Senate  is  expcctej? 
to  consld';r  It  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

X  shall  not  here  take  time  to  analyze  the 
differences  between  tlie  House  and  Senate 
bills;  they  are  considerable. 

But  I  am  confident  that  after  protracted 
negotiation  in  a  House-Senate  conference,  a 
bill  will  be  produced  that  will  continue  tnis 
vital  form  ol  assistance  to  the  nations 
schools. 

I  hope,  however,  that  what  I  have  said 
about  the  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  Issues 
involved  in  this  legislation  persuades  you 
why  I  argue— as  does  WUbur  Cohen— that 
deans  of  schools  pf  education  and  their  fa*^- 
uliies  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  offer  their 
suggestions  to  uA  in  Congress  on  what  they 
believe  should  be  Wluded  in  legislation  that 
can  signiiicantlVsffect  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Now  I  Should  like.  If  I  may,  to  say  a  woid 
about  a  couple  of  other  areas  in  which  I 
have  considerable  Interest  and  which  come 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educn- 
tlon  Act  bill  Just  approved,  we  propose  to 
extend  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  this  legLslation 
In  and  of  itself  has  really  not  proved  ade- 
quate in  meeting  the  needs  of  handicapped 
children  In  the  United  States. 

Even  with  the  present  pattern  of  Peder.Tl 
support,  only  40  percent  of  the  handicapped 
children  are  now  being  served,  and  It  has 
bc.-ome  increasingly  difficult  for  the  families 
of  handicapped  children  to  meet  the  excep- 
tionally high  cost  of  special  education. 

Moreover,  as  a  recent  Rand  Study  showed 
Federal  programs  to  assist  the  handicapped 
are  marked  In  many  cases  by  a  lack  of  focus 
and  direction. 

For  these  reasons,  but  in  particular  becau.  e 
of  the  concern  some  of  us  have  to  assure  that 
handicapped  chUdren  are  given  a  more  equi- 
table opportunity  for  an  education  appropri- 
ate to  their  needs,  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  the  dlstlng\ilshed  Chalrmaii 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
of  which  I  should  like  to  say  Just  a  word  to 
you. 

It  Is  ba.sed  in  no  small  part  on  the  need.;  I 
have  Just  cited,  but  also  on  the  pattern  oi" 
recent  State  Supreme  Court  decisions  where- 
by courts  have  held  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  a  constitutional  right  to  an  edu- 
cation Just  as  do  normal  children. 

Our  bill  would  provide  Federal  funds  to 
states  with  which  to  reimburse  local  school 
districts  for  up  to  %  of  the  excess  costs  of 
educating  handicapped  over  normal  children. 

We  have,  as  It  were,  taken  into  account 
the  finding  of  many  experts  that  it  costs  at 
least  twice  as  much,  or  more,  to  educate 
handicapped  ae  normal  children. 

My  subcommittee  has  already  held  several- 
days  of  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and  there 
is  at  least  a  strong  possibility  of  congressional 
action  on  the  bill  thiB  year. 

And  here  agraln,  If  I  may  say  so,  we  in 
Congres.?  have  found  preclouB  little  help  from 


our  schools  of  education  In  writing  this 
legislation. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  crucial  question: 
How  do  you  define  "cort"  when  it  comes  to 
educating  handicapped  chUdren?    s^ 

For  the  definition  of  "cost"  in  a  r^  that 
vould  reimburse  scliool  dis^tricts  on  an 
excess  costs"  b.i.sis  i.-;  ofr.  ici-sly  crucial  tu 
determining  of  Cow  o.  1^:^.=.. 

You  wjl  recall  \\ov:  iiiiportiii'.t— a:id  diffi- 
cult— was  the  queslic  a  of  defining  •poxerty" 
in  determining  who  reteivfs  Federal  com- 
pensatory ed'.ication  ?nouty  v.ntler  Title  I  of 
ESEA. 

SCHOOL.S  OF   EDUCATION   .\ND  TUUCiTION  POLICY 

But  I  wonder  how  much  attention  is  given 
by  our  schools  of  education  and  by  our  edu- 
cational researchers  generally  to  such  real 
world  problems  as  these? 

Indeed.  I  would  go  a  step  further  most  re- 
spectfully to  suggest  that  schools  of  educa- 
tion too  often  fail  to  teach  effectively  about 
the  processes  of  policy  making  In  education, 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

For  unless  you  in  the  schools  of  education 
understand  the  importance  to  education  of 
how  we  as  politicians  decide  policy,  you  will 
ignore  the  need  for  you  as  educators  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  substance  of  the  policy 
we  decide. 

Having  said  thir-.  you  will.  I  liope, 
appreciate  why  I  noiw  want  to  sny  a  brief 
word  about  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

NATIONAL  INsrrrUTE  OF  EDUCATION' 

This  agency,  first  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1970  and  strongly  championed  by  a 
coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
Congress,  is  now  the  major  Federal  venture 
for  supporting  research  and  development  in 
education  at  every  level  and  In  both  formal 
and  nonformal  learning  situations. 

As  principal  sponsor  of  the  NIE  in  Con- 
gress, I  naturally  have  a  deep  commitment 
ito  seeing  it  move  ahead,  to  help  us  improve 
\the  quality  of  learnings  and  teaching  in  our 
^hools,  colleges  and  uni\  er;-ities  and  other 
e&fjcational  institutions. 

Vnd,  although  I  have  found  it  ensy  to  dis- 
guise my  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of 
Klthard  Nixon,  I  have  been  outsijoken  In  my 
CQDunendatlon  of  the  President  for  having 
fl/st  proposed  the  National  Inslitute  of 
Education. 

For  you  and  I  know  that  we  simply  do  not 
do  as  good  a  Job  as  we  ought  to  do  In  research 
on  the  learning  and  teaching  processes. 

The  National  Institute  of  Eklucatlon  Is 
aimed  at  helping  make  possible,  through 
grants  and  contracts  across  the  country,  not 
only  more  and  better  research  but  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
search so  that  they;  can  make  an  Impact  In 
the  clEissroom. 

The  NIE  has  had.  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  I  shall  not  here  detail,  some  difficult 
time  in  getting  started  and  Congress  haa  not 
been  all  that  responsive  to  its  pleas. 

I  was  nonetheless  happy  to  see  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  hts  special  message  on  educa^ 
tiou  to  Congress  earlier  this  year  indicate^ 
his  continuing  support  for  the  National  In-- 
stitute  of  Education,  and  I  was  glad  also  to 
see  la  the  President's  budget  message  a  call 
for  $130  million  for  Fiscal  1975. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  as  educators 
will  give  your  strong  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  in  both  these  instances.  I  like 
to  think  that  when  you  get  someone  on  the 
White  House  "Enemies  List"  tirging  you  to 
support  Mr.  Nixon's  requests,  there  may  be 
3ometlUng  to  be  said  for  it ! 

The  passage  of  the  NIE  reflects  what  I  take 
to  be  an  increasing  concern,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress,  that  we  need  to 
be  much  more  tboughtftU  and  systematic  In 
ojr   efforts    to    understand    the   effects    on 


learning  and  teaching  of  the  actions  that  we 
takfe,  in  particular,  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  public  money. 

And  of  course,  this  same  motivation  was 
what  propelled  me  to  offer  and  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  the  amer.dment  auchorizing  the 
NIE  to  conduct  a  study  of  compensatory 
education  in  the  United  States. 

I  can  t*ll  you  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
on  the  committee  v,e  had  to  wrcitle  fo  Ioju 
itiid  hard  with  the  Title  I  formula  is  that  we 
simply  lacked  adequate  Information  and 
reasoned  analysis  on  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
pen.'iatc.ry  education  programs,  the  same  kind 
of  pi-oblem  that  troubled  us  in  1972  as  we 
Fotight  to  write  a  program  of  general  Insti- 
tutional aid  for  ovu-  colleges  and  umversi- 
t  ie.~. 

A    LESSON    FOR    AMERICAN    EDUCATORS 

Everything  I  have  Just  said  has,  I  like  to 
think,  some  gigniflcance  for  you  as  American 
educators. 

One  of  the  lessons  is  that  all  of  us  vho 
make  decisions  about  education  must  be  more 
reflective,  more  systematic,  more  rational  in 
•  what  we  seek  to  do. 

■^Vith  public  monies  scarce  and  the  Re- 
mands for  such  monies  rising  both  in  nura^ 
bers  and  in(*amount.  it  is  essential  that  all 
of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  education  and  widening  access  to 
it  do  the  very  best  job  that  we  can  with  the 
resources  that  are  availafble. 

And  doing  the  best^Job  that  we  can  in 
education  means  at  least.  I  respectfully  svig- 
gest  to  you,  thinking  a  good  deal  more  about 
what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it 

Surely  these  is  here  a  challenge  to  the 
Echoo's  of  education  in  this  country,  a  chal- 
lenge to  apply  more  reason  to  the  institu- 
tions and  processes  of  our  society  that  both 
incramate  and  advance  reason,  to.  that  is  to 
say.  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities' 
and  the  teaching  and  learning  for  wblch  they 
e.\ist.  ■"' 

I  t'iiink  I  can  take  no  better  them.e  for 
the  sermon  that  I  have  Jugt  presched  to  you 
than  the  simple  opening  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's House  Divided  Speech  In  1853.  Said 
Lincoln:  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
ore.  and  .whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It." 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  what 
one  Member  of  Congress  thinks  about  where 
we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending  in  the 
field  of  American  education.  / 

I  hope  that  you  as  educators  will  h^lp 
us  as  legislators  better  Judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  It. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST  VTR- 
GINIA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  25  I  intend  to  offer  the 
following  amendment  to  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  13998: 

Page  2.  lines  13  and  14,  delete  the  amount 
"$76,600,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  "$80,500,000". 


STRIP  MINING  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  February  I  •visited  North 
Dakota  as  a  guest  of  Gov.  Arthur  Link 
and  tlie  United  Plainsmen  to  discuss  strip 
mining.  I  v,-3s  deeply  impressed  by  the 
people  of  Noilh  Dakota  and  their  deep 
concern  that  btiip  miiiing  threatens 
their  land  and  way  of  life.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Washington.  I  wiote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  a  number  of  North  Dr.- 
kota  newspapers.  My  letter  to  the  Willis - 
ton.  N.  bak..  Daily  Herald  sparked  au 
exchange  of  letters.  Mr.  W.  J.  Oved  of 
Cro.sby,  N.  Dak.,  wrote  a  letter  attacking 
.my  position.  Mr.  William  K.  Thomas  ol 
Williston  responded  with  a  letter  which 
I  feel  is  representative  of  the  sentiment.- 
of  most  North  Dakotans.  While  we  in 
Congress  haggle  over  weak  regulatory 
legislation,  the  people  at  the  grass  roots 
await  real  action  to  phase  out  strip 
mining.  Tlie  text  of  the  thiee  letter.^ 
follows : 

COAL    Orxr.ATORS    AE1£    SERIOrS    Tlif.rM    TO 

»     North  Dakota 
Editor,  The  Williston  Herald 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  won- 
derful trip  throughout  North  Dakota,  from 
the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  Little  Missouri 
Grasslands  and  the  ranches  beyond  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park.  In 
West  Virginia  we  have  seen  our  precious  soil 
rippc-d  and  ravaged  by  strip  mining,  and  our 
people  exploited  and  impoverislied  by  con', 
interests  taking  huge  profits  cut  of  the  state 
\Uihout  helping  the  pec^le. 

Th:inks  to  the  courageous  leadership  of 
your  goveraerr  Ajthur  Link,  and  organiza- 
tions like  the  United  Plainsmen,  the  people 
ol  North  Dakota  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
serious  threat  to  your  land  and  your  v.a> 
of  liie.  Huge  coal  ga.sificayon  plants  con- 
feinning  massik'e  amounts  ef  precious  water, 
led  by  lignite  strip-mined  from  vast  acre- 
age?, v.'ill  bring  a  very  temporary  Illusion  o'. 
a  boom  followed  by  a  bust.  It  Is  like  takint; 
several  strong  drinks  m  a  row :  you're  ridinc 
high  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  hangover 
comes  when  the  coal  Is  gone,  the  land  l*^ 
gone,  the  Jobs  are  gone  and  the  bitter  truth 
of  the  morning  after  leaves  jou  v  ith  a 
mouthful  of  ashes. 

West  Virginians  have  heard  the  co.'.l  cofi- 
panles  spread  their  false  promises  that  strip 
mining  will  be  reclaimed  and  bring  pros- 
perity. The  thin  soil,  high  sodium  conteni 
and  low  rainfall  in  North  Dakota  make  'rec- 
lamation" even  less  possible  than  la  tiac 
hilly  areas  of  West  Virginia  once  the  soil  is 
ripped  apart.  In  North  Dakota  ground  water 
in  many  areas  is  carried  by  the  coal  seam. 
so  that  once  that  coal  is  stripped,  the  disrup- 
tion of  water  flows  Is  permanent.  The  coal 
companies  wiU  show  you  "showcase"  reciarai- 
atlon  achieved  at  a  very  high  cost  per  acre, 
but  they  can't  do  It  everywhere  and  make 
the  profits  they  need. 

Seated  between  Governor  and  Mrs.  Li::k 
at  church  on  Sunday,  the  first  line  of  the 
first  hymn  we  sang  together  was:  "Onc-e  fcr 
every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment 
to  decide."  North  Dakot.ans  have  the  chance 
to  decide  not  to  repeat  the  sad  experience  of 
West  Virginia.  I  feel  confident  that  North 
Dakota  will  decide  that  Its  precious  land  and 
way  of  life  are  more  important  than  fatten- 
ing the  pocketl)ooks  of  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit and  destroy  the  state  through  etiip 
mining. 

Sincerely. 

Ken  Heckles, 
Congrcssm'j-n,  wat  Virmni'i. 
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PsoBi^Ms  or  Mai*  Aken't  Dttk  to 
Oyerpopux-stion 
Editor,  the  Willlaton  HeraJd 

Dea«  Sir:  I  write  to  protest  that  octopus 
cartoon  titled.  •The  Root  of  All  Evil,''  In  the 
Tuesday.  March  5.  paper.  In  which  you 
have  the  first  two  tentacles  labeled  "Over- 
Population",  with  "Starratlon-InflatidHC  and 
■■Pollution"  following  behind. 

It's  not  over-population  that  causes 
starvation -Inflation  and  pollution,  but  gov- 
ernment Interference  with  private  eiiter- 
pr:3c  that  causes  It.  The  saddlltig  of  en- 
terprise with  coutrol.s.  and  the  building  of 
Ignorance:  and  perhaps  Its  providence,  but 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pat^t;  you  hare  a  car- 
toon titled  •■Berry'B  World.  ■■  depleting  a 
father  talking  to  his  son  and  saying:  ••fm 
sorry,  aon.  I  Juet  can't  help  wishing  you  had 
decided  you  wanted  to  be  a  wood  carver  In 
Vermont  before  we  sent  you  through  medical 
•chool." 

Right  here  Is  depleted  one  of  the  things 
that  causes  starvation-lnflatlou  and  pollu- 
tion. This  f8  Iterance  at  work!  And  who 
Is  at  fault?  No  one,  specifically;  It's  a  com- 
poBlt:  The  parenU,  the  echools,  the  church, 
and  the  news  m«dla — perhaps  the  news 
media  most  of  all.  For  they  have  glortfled 
hippledom  from  coaat  to  coast  axul  have 
promoted  the  breakdown  of  parental  au- 
thority at  almort  every  opportunity.  Pliis 
•Ufllng  what  they  call  right  wlii«:1cm.  l.e. 
common  sense,  mrrlters.  and  thoee  who  might 
quote  the  Bible.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
cfaurclies  also  .  .  . 

And  It's  a  constant  Eoiu-ce  to  me  of 
amazement  that  so  many  preachers  can 
preach  week  after  week  and  never,  even 
"stumble",  acroes  Deuteronomy,  the  a8th 
chapter,  where  God  tells  what  will  happen  If 
they  follow  or  leave  Him.  What's  the  matter 
with  these  fellows,  are  they  blind,  or  stupid, 
or  t>oth7  And  then  there's  the  schools:  how 
ootne  they  turn  out  people  who  don't  know 
the  worklni^  of  business  economic*?  Or  the 
lessons  of  history? 

And  perhaps  it's  providence  again,  but 
on  the  same  page  you  have  an  article  by 
Ralph  de  ToledAno,  Utled  "Parah  nntonhsa- 
tloo  will  set  pattern."  Here's  i^iotlier  ex- 
ample of  what  causes  starvation-inflation 
and  pollution.  This  Is  the  stifling  of  busi- 
ness; and  how  come  our  schools  turn  out 
people   who  don't  know   that? 

And  also,  right  alongside  of  it.  In  the 
letters  column,  there's  a  letter  from  a  60 
percent  conservative  congressman  (accord- 
ing to  the  Review  of  the  News.  12-5-73  Issue) 
from  W.  Virginia,  coming  way  out  here  In 
what  1  take  to  be  a  form  letter,  lending  his 
▼olce  to  how  to  sttflle  and  harass  businessmen 
•«  they  seek  to  reHere  us  of  our  contrived 
energy  shortage. 

And  right  here,  all  on  the  same  page, 
yo«i  have  defXcted  three  things  tlsat  eatiin 
•taj-vatlon-inflBtk>n  and  pollution;  yet,  in 
spite  of  that  yo«  print  a  cartoon  blaming 
It  on  over-popuUUon.  Why  T  7  ? 

Mr.  W.J.OVKD. 


Lrr  Coal  PfXJPix  RtriN  Their  Own  Backy.^rds 
Editor,  The  WUllston  Herald 

DBAS  e« :  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  protest 
some  of  tlte  thlncs  Mr.  W.  J.  Oved  of  Croeby 
said  In  his  letter  to  tb«  HeraJd  on  Monday. 
March  1 1  mainly  the  unkind,  unjust,  untms. 
and  uncaJled-for  remarks  he  o^dc  about  the 
letter  written  by  Congressman  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia.  Marcti  6. 

Mr.  Oved  took  his  letter  to  be  a  "fenn 
letter."  and  made  some  unflattering  ivmarka 
about  his  "lending  his  voice  to  bow  to  stifle 
HMd  harass  businessmen  as  they  seek  to 
relieve  us  of  our  contrived  energy  shortage." 


I  ask  you.  Mr.  Oved,  why  do  you  think  the 
congressman  wrote  that  letter?  Eto  you 
think  he  was  after  his  share  of  the  spoils, 
like  Arthur  Seder  Is?  Do  you  think  he  can 
possibly  gam  votes  In  West  Virginia  by  caring 
about  North  Dakota?  You  really  missed  the 
point  Congressman  Hechler  was  trying  to 
say,  "Look.  I  know  what  coal  development 
means  to  a  state  because  West  Vlrtjinla  has 
gone  through  It]  and  I  think  North  Dakota 
had  better  look  before  ther  leap. 

As  for  the  coal  Indtistry.*  businessmen 
"relieving"  »is.  sure,  they'll  "relieve"  n? — of 
the  beauty  of  our  land,  the  land's  produc- 
tivity, our  way  of  life,  our  ties  to  the  land, 
our  water,  our  blue  skies.  cle;'n  air,  the  few 
remaining  undammed  rivers  and  creeks  we 
have  left,  and  replace  these  things  with 
monstrous  machinery  ripping  the  land  apart, 
huge  plants  spewing  tons  of  pollutants  into 
the  air.  electric  power  lines  and  gas  pipe- 
lines crlss-croslii^  the  landscape,  not  to  men- 
tion the  thousands  of  mUes  of  new  roads, 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  flooded  to  form 
holding  ponds  for  water  for  more  plants,  and 
scores  of  "boom"  towns  with  Inadequate 
water,  sewer,  educational,  and  social  facili- 
ties. 

Also.  Ur.  Oved.  in  your  letter  you  relate 
conunon  sense  to  right  winglsm.  I  relate 
wlngism,  whether  It  be  right  or  left,  to 
fanaticism.  A  person  with  common  sense  can 
listen  to  both  the  far  right  and  the  far  left, 
take  the  soundest  principles  of  t)oth,  dis- 
card the  hatred,  fears,  and  prejudices,  and 
apply  these  sound  principles  to  our  political 
system,  which  will  never  be  perfect  but. 
despite  Its  fault.s.  has  no  equal  in  world 
history. 

If  you  don't  like  the  way  of  life  North 
Dakota  has  to  offer,  then  move.  Don't  try  to 
change  it  by  strip  mining  and  polluting 
everything  that  makes  life  here  a  little  uni- 
que. II  you  wish  to  live  in  an  area  that  has 
been  ruined  by  industry,  you'll  have  no 
problem  finding  a  place  to  live,  but  don't 
make  a  wasteland  of  Vorth  Dakota  fur  tliat 
purpose. 

We  have  too  little  land  left  that  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  industry  or  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Let  the  co«il  pwople  ruin 
their  own  backyards,  not  ours. 

WlUJAS*    K.    TiiC.MAS 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRUnTNG  RESULTS  FOR  MARCH 
1974 

(Mr,  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  wa.s  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  &g&in  place  In  the  Recoiu)  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Defense  recruiting  results  for  the 
1st  iftonth.  The  services  met  97  per- 
cent of  their  recruiting  objectives  which 
is  good.  However,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  Army  failed  by  9  percent  to  meet  Its 
recruiting  objectives.  They  have  met  only 
89  percent  of  their  recruiting  objectives 
for  this  current  fiscal  year. 

The  four  armed  eervicefi  obtained  31,- 
730  eollfitments  during  March,  including 
prior-service  and  non-prlor-servlce  per- 
.sonnel.  This  was  97  percent  of  their 
March  program  objective  of  32,740.  Ex- 
cept f«T  the  Army,  all  services  met  their 
Ujupch  reci-uiting  objectives.  Hie  Marine 
CoriM  exceeded  tta  oiiginai  objective  by 
8  pereent.  or  350  enlistments.  The  Marine 
Corp.s  had  hoped  to  achieve  1,440  addi- 


tional enlistments  to  help  make  up  foj 
shortfalls  sustained  in  prior  months.  Re- 
sults by  service  were  as  follows: 

RtCRUITING     RESW.TS     ALL    SOURCES 


PTORrstn 
objective 


March 

/ 

Actual 


^fcent 
ot)j«ctive 


Febfu.irv 
objeciiw 


Army.     16.500 

N^»y  -        6,  340 

Maime  Coips 4.  IM 

Air  Force 5,950 

TolaJDOD 32,740 


14,850 
6,  3/U 
4,  MO 
6.020 

31.730 


91 

100 

108 

101 

97 


89 

lOT 

lUJ 

101 
9S 


VE\R-TO-BATI    RECaUlTIKC    RESULTS    BT    BEBVICK 

During  the  first  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  four  military  services  had 
achieved  93  percent  of  their  cumulative 
recruiUng  objecUves.  The  following  table 
shows  year-to-date  performance  by 
service: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS-ALL  SOURCES 

YEAR-TO-DATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

|ln  lho«sands| 


Projiam 

otijecti»e 

July  to 

HUicb 

Actual 

Percent  of 
i><>jai.iive 

Afwiy 

"a»y ::::; 

Uuint  Cofps 

All  Force 

1» 
66 
43 
57 

142 
«5 
39 

57 

98 
92 

m 

Total  000.... 

3?5 

303 

93 

rm,isT»rirnrr8  bt  sottbck 

Tlie  number  of  nonprior-sei-vice  men 
enlisted  was  27,050  or  96  percent  of  the 
Service's  March  objective;  the  number  of 
nonprior-service  women  was  2,260  or  109 
percent  of  the  objective:  and  the  number 
of  prior-service  personnel  was  2.420  or 
about  117  percent  of  the  objective.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
March  enlistments  by  source: 

IfECRUmNG  RESULTS  BY  SOURCE 


March 

Febrasnr 
Ptfcam 

obiactive 

Pragram 

objective 

Actual 

Pwcsnt 
objactive 

>tm. 

Women 

Piior  M>«ica 

28.410 
2.260 
2.070 

27.060 
2.260 
2.420 

95 
100 
117 

95 
91 

110 

TcMOOO. 

32,74« 

31.  739 

97 

95 

TOTAI,    mUTAST    BTKEIfCTH    BT    BXMVtC* 

The  total  DOD  military  strength  was 
about  1  percent  below  the  strength  level 
planned  at  the  end  of  February,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  Navy  short- 
fall reflects  a  continuing  problem  in 
strength  accounting  rather  than  a  fail- 
ure to  meet  recruiting  objectives.  A  total 
of  8.fi00  enlisted  losses  resulted  from  a 
careful  review  of  actual  strength  on 
head.  The  Navy  is  atrlvlnc  to  make  up 
the  diflerence  before  7etu--end  through 
overdeUvery  against  its  recrultlnf  goals: 
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STATUS  OF  YiUTARY  STRENGTH  BV  SERVICE  apbil  objectives                           of  revised  loss  estimate.'',  and  the  Marine 

|in  tiiousandsi  The  services'  manpower  programs  for     Corps  is  seeking  980  additional  enlu;t- 

April  called  for  the  following  enlistment     "^^^^5  to  offset  previou.-  recruiung  short- 

13.11'' 

EnclolFebn^ary  objectives  from  all  SOmces:                                           -•              ^^^^^^.^  co:^pou^k:^ 

0!.,ec-               Short-       Per-       current  April  program  objcctiov,                           ^Jie    total    Selected   Reserve    streiigti- 

t.vei    Actual        fall       cent  oiijociive >     Army   1.5,600     increased  in  February  for  the  fifth  con- 

3» : ^^"^-^  ,""p";": 3' 750     secutive  month  with  the  two  National 

784          1          1           782  A  i'Y^'^^o  '^^                                             q'inn     Guard  comionents.   and  the  Air  Force 

^^        '^         ^  jj'^-  Reserve    showmg    net    gams.    Alihougli 

669  3  1  64j  Total  DOD 29.310     nou-prior-seivice  tnlistmeutfe  for  all  Re- 

^TTZ ,% T rrr,  -r      ^^-         ..    L'L.                        ,  ■     ^,          serve   comnonents   are   lower  than    tlic 

2.195        16          1        2,174  In  addition  to  these  program  objectlvcs     ob.-ectives  for  the  vear  to  date,  the  short- 

the  Naw  is  seeking  810  extended  active     fails  have  been  partially  offset  bv  suc- 

I  February  strength  objectives  reflect  the  lowered  strength  duty    Reserve    enlistments;     1,670    addl-      re^<=os  in  rPTiiitine  nrior-<;prvir'^  rnli^n-ri 

objectives  tor  the  end  of  the  Hsc^l  Year  which  were  announced       <.;„,,„,  dq,,,,!^,.  Tr/^.-„«  «.,iiof^=„fc  K. .,,^„  "     "'  '^-' <^'-'"t.  I"'-Ji    stu.Cv,  ciii.s.tu 

in  January  and  which  resulted  from  Congressional  action  on  tioua'  Regular  Force  enlistments  because     personnel: 

the  FY  Budget  Request.  Program  adjustments  were  made  in 

late  January.  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTCD  RESERVE  STRENGTHS'- 

NONPRIOR    SERVICE     ENLISTMENTS.    MEN    AND  j|n  tt)OUSanJsj 
WOME^f,    BY    SERVICE 

During  March  the  services  achieved  arng         usab         usnr       usmcr           ang 

the  following  results  against  their  non- ■ 

prior    service    objectives    for    men     and      Authorized  end  strength 412.0  260.6  116.9  39  5  92. 

women: 


ApMiy      --  785 

Havi --  561 

I.V. me  Corps.-  192 

All  Foice 673 

Total  000.  2,211 


NONPRIOR  SERVICE  RECRUITING  RESULTS 


March 


Pro-  Per- 
gram  cent 
objec-  objec- 
tive Actual         live 


Febru-  Year  to 
ary  date 
per-  per- 
cent cent 

objec-  objec- 
tive tive 


101 

84 

104 

99 

97 

107 

93 

113 

99 

100 

100 

99 

MEN 

Atmy 14,000  12,190           87           87             86 

TTavy 5,300  5.250           99          100             97 

MarineCorps 3.800  4.240          112          106             93 

AirForc* 5,310  5.370         101         101           100 

Tom  000...  28.410  27,050           95           95             92 

WOMEN  ^ 

Army 1,200  1,210 

Navy.. 440  430 

Marine  Corps 110  100 

Air  Force 510  510 

Total  DOD...  2.260  2,260         100           91           103 


UENTAL    CBOUPINGS:    HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES 

In  March  about  91  percent  of  all  non- 
prior-service  enlistees  were  in  mental 
categories  I-m,  which  are  the  average 
and  above  average  mental  groups;  only  9 
percent  were  in  mental  category  IV,  the 
below-average  group.  High  school  gradu- 
ates amoimted  to  62  percent  of  enlist- 
ments ;  this  is  unchanged  from  February 
and  is  more  favorable  than  sesisonal 
trends.  The  data  for  July-March  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  along  with 
the  March  results : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS  (NON 
PRIOR  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


High  school  grad- 
uates 


Mental  groups,  I. 
II,  III  > 


March 


Year 

to 

date 


March 


Year 

to 

date 


Num-    Per-    Per-     Nura-    Per-      Per- 
bar    cent    cent        ber    cent      cent 


Army 7,760 

Navy 3.420 

Manni  Corps 1.520 

Air  Force 5,400 

ToUl  DOO...  It,  100 


58 

54 

11.390 

85 

87 

60 

71 

5.480 

96 

97 

35 

48 

4,010 

92 

92 

92 

94 

5,850 

99 

99 

62       65    26,730       91 


90 


>  Above  avenge  and  averap  categories. 


Authorized  end  strength 

Actual: 

June30, 1973 385.6  235.5  l?e.2  37.5 

Sept.30,1973 384.9  231.5  liU.l  35  3 

Dec.  31,  1973 392.5  227.2  119.1  33.1 

Jan.  31,  1974 396.4  227.7  IV.f.  3?. 4 

Feb  28,  1974 403.1  226.9  114.9  32.2 

Change  from  previous  month -|-6. 7  —.8  —2.9  —.2 

Net    short/over    authorized  end 

strength -8.9  -33.7  -7.0  -7.3 

Percent  short/oier -2.1  -12.9  -1.7  -58.5 


USAFR 


51.5 


DOD  total 


972.9 


90.4 
90.5 
92.5 
92.9 
93  1 
+.3 


+.7 
H-.6 


85  8 
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Unaudited  preliminary  reports  from  services. 


POTENTIAL   RADIATION   DOSES 
FROM  PLOWSHARE   GAS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  House  voted  to  continue 
funding  for  the  Plowdiare  program,  liiis 
morning  in  my  office  I  received  the  win- 
ter edition  of  Review,  a  publication  from 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  con- 
taining an  excellent  article  by  C.  J.  Bar- 
ton, an  analyticaLdevelopment  chemist 
whose  work  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory dates  back  to  1948.  He  has  con- 
tributed most  of  his  work  at  the  labora- 
tory in  the  molten  salt  reactor  experi- 
ment. He  is  a  native  of  East  Tennessee, 
has  two  degrees  in  chemistry  from  that 
university,  and  a  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  At  Oak  Ridge  he  has 
also  worked  on  nuclear  safeHy  research, 
separation  of  zirconium  an'&  hafnium. 
His  report  is  a  less  technical  version  of 
a  paper  formally  delivered  to  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Porum  and  I  only  quote  from 
his  conclusions,  particularly  for  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  absented 
themselves  from  yesterday's  delibera- 
tions. 

He  states  that: 

People  accept  background  radiation  be- 
cause they  have  little  control  over  It,  In  this 
case,  society  does  have  a  choice,  but  once  It' 
Is  made,  individuals  wUl  have  limited  control 
over  their  radiation  exposure  from  this  source 
If  Plowshare  gas  gets  the  go-ahead.  And  so. 
in  the  final  aneaysls,  the  decision  concerning 
use  of  nuclear  explosives  to  increase  natural 
gas  production  will  reet  with  the  people  po- 
tentially exposed.  They  v/ijl  have  to  weigh  the 


cost,  incUiding  expwurc-  U>  lov  leve'.r  ot  radi- 
ation, against  the  benefits. 

Many  of  you  were  far  too  busy  ye.ster- 
day  doing  other  things  in  the  Nation V 
Capital  than  to  pay  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings or  to  vote  on  this  matter,  but  I 
hope  by  reading  his  article,  those  people 
iu  the  Western  States  who  will  be  diKect- 
ly  afifected  by  tlie  level  of  radiation  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
conclusions  and  make  their  expres^iions 
known  to  their  elected  officials. 

The  article  follows : 

POTTNTIAL     R.MJIATION     DoSES     FROM     PL'.  A - 

6  HARE   Gas 

(By  C.J.  Barton) 

Shortages  of  electricity,  fuel  oil,  gasoline 
propane,  and  natural  gas  convince  \is  that 
the  energy  crisis  Is  here.  The  demand  for 
natural  gas  grows  unchecked  because  the 
price  has  been  regulated  at  a  low  level 
and  gas  Is  a  clean  source  of  energy.  How- 
ever, United  States  production  of  gas  ha-- 
decreased  since  1970,  when  total  const:mp- 
tion  was  approximately  22  trillion  cubic  feet 
and  it  seems  unllkeiy,  according  to  Sam 
Smith,  assistant  vice  president  of  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Company  (EPNG),  that  alter- 
nate sources  of  gas,  such  as  overland  Im- 
ports from  Canada  and  Alaska,  liquefied  na- 
tural gas  from  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  coal  gasification,  can  bridge  the  gsp 
between  supply  and  demand. 

One  potential  source  of  jiatural  ga.^  is  low  - 
permeability  gas-bearing  rock  formations  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
Gas  from  these  formations,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  more  than  300  trillion  cubic 
fc-et  of  gas,  approximately  equal  to  the  coun- 
trj-'s  currently  known  reserves  of  available 
gas  In  the  "lower  48,"  apparently  cannot  be 
recovered  as  economically  by  other  tech- 
niques as  by  use  of  nuclear  explosives.  Some 
people  fee!  that  hydrofracturlng,  possibly 
with  slurried  e.Kplosives,  can  do  the  Job,  and 
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the  ABC  h«5  afiked  for  money  to  Invesllgate 
tills  possibility.  Large-6C&1«  use  of  uucleax 
exploelves  Involving  development  of  bun- 
dreds  of  wells  with  vip  to  five  devices  per  well 
has  the  capability  of  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  this  important  energy  source.  Why  don't 
we  do  it? 

Briefly  .tated,  t.'iere  are  thr^e  technical 
criteria  that  must  be  met  before  signlftcant 
quantities  of  Plowstare  gtis  can  flow  Into 
ptpelLnes:  The  proocEs  must  be  proven  eco- 
nomically feasible,  the  seismic  effects  must 
bo  acceptably  ainall,  and  the  (M-esencc  of 
smaU  quantities  of  man-made  radtoactivlty 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  people  who  wUl 
tise  the  gas.  The  ORNL  studies  dLbcussed 
here  dealt  exclusively  with  the  last  point,  but 
it  appears  that  seismic  effecLs  will  probably 
not  be  a  major  problem  in  the  sparMjiy  popu- 
lated areas  where  most  of  the  gas  Is  enirnp- 
I>ed.  and.  although  reliable  cost  data  ar© 
not  yet  available,  U»e  projected  cost  of  nu- 
clearly  stimulated  natural  gas — 60  to  70 
cents  per  1000  cubic  feet — compares  favor- 
ably with  the  $1.20  to  $1.40  cost  of  hn- 
ported  Itqtjefled  gas  and  synthetic  gas  from 
00*1  gasification.  Uorellabillty  of  cost  esti- 
mates indicates  that  the  economic  Issue  can 
only  be  resolved  by  vlgcroua  exploitation  of 
the  alternate  process.  Because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  energy,  there  is  argument 
for  the  belief  that  more  can  be  lost  than 
gained  by  waiting  for  more  eouict  cost  Cbii- 
mates  before  pur.suUi;,'  the  alternatives. 

The  first  project,  Gasbuggy,  encountered 
relatively  little  public  opposition,  but  this 
was  certainly  not  true  for  the  next  two.  A 
report  in  Suclear  News  describing  RulLsou 
following  the  detonation  of  the  nuclear  de- 
vice In  September  1969  was  hetided  "Rullson 
Stimulates  Protests;  and  Hopefully,  Gas." 
Tbe  headline  referred  to  the  projact'a  trou- 
bled legal  history.  laterveuors  carried  their 
battle  agaiast  the  Bullson  experiment  ail  tbe 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  their 
cause  was  rejected  by  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall without  comment.  They  did  not  give 
up  the  flght  then  but  engaged  In  an  In- 
tenalve  court  effort  to  prevent  reentry  of  the 
Rullaon  well  and  th«  planned  testing  pro- 
gram Involving  the  burning  at  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  gaa  at  tbe  well  site.  This  effort 
also  failed.  Judge  A.  A.  ArraJ  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Denver  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  defendants.  Dr.  Glenn  Seeborg  et  al. 

The  loss  of  this  court  battle  apparently 
deterred  a  similar  legal  confrontation  In  re- 
gard to  Rio  Blanco,  although  tbere  waa  no 
lack  of  vocal  opposition  to  tbla  third  nuclear 
well  stimulation  project.  A  court  bearing 
vaa  held  shortly  before  tbe  three  30-klioton 
nuclear  explosives,  used  to  create  tbe  Olo 
Blanco  well,  were  detonated  on  May  17,  1873, 
on  the  question  whether  the  Colorado  Water 
Commission  had  acted  to  fulfill  requirements 
of  state  law  on  protection  of  tbe  quality  of 
water  supplies.  The  environmentalists'  claims 
were  again  rejected,  and  the  experiment  pro- 
ceeded on  schedule.  The  Industrial  sponsors 
of  the  project  were  apparently  successful  In 
their  efforts  to  convince  area  resJdant«  that 
the  experiment  was  safe  and  needed.  A  bead- 
line  in  the  Grand  Junction  (Colorado)  Senti- 
nel  of  May  8  read.  "Rio  Blanco — Those  closest 
Seem  Less  Worried." 

The  soundness  of  the  court  dsctelona  re- 
jecting the  Intervenors'  claims  of  a  radio- 
activity hazard  to  people  In  tbe  rlclnlty  of 
tbe  Rullson  well  has  been  fully  substantiated. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  a  surface  release 
of  radioactivity  as  a  result  of  the  detonation 
of  the  40-knoton  nuclear  explosive,  and  as 
a  »8ult  of  an  extensive  surveillance  per- 
formed by  the  IVatlonal  Environmental  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  during  the  well  testing.  thaTllfe- 
tlme  tritium  dose  to  an  individual  ai  the 
nearest  populated  location  was  estimated  at 
less  than  0001  mllllrem  This  dose  can  be 
compared  to  the  average  X3S.  dose  of  approxi- 
mately 100  mill  Irems/ year  from  natural  back- 


ground radiation.  Thus,  It  seems  certain  that 
people  living  near  the  RulLson  well  did  not 
receive  a  elgnlfloant  radiation  dose  from  the 
nuclear  explosion  or  from  the  burning  of 
Rullson  gas.  Likewise,  there  was  no  measur- 
able release  of  radioactivity  from  the  Rio 
Blanco  exploslon.s,  and  the  scl5mic  damage 
was  much  less  than  rerrited  frcm  the  .smaller 
Rullson  explosion. 

Howerer.  the  protestors  hrve  mt  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  in  the  covrt.s  the  more 
fundamental  que.sWon:  Is  an  appreciable 
radiological  rl.'^k  Involved  in  the  u -e  of  .ir.t- 
ural  gas  from  a  nuclearly  stimulated  w-U? 
Thehr  chance  will  come  within  ti'.e  ne.\t  year 
If  an  application  for  permls.sion  to  if^e  gas 
from  the  Rultson  well  matertallzos.  indtis- 
try'B  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
piibllc-ncceptance  a"=pect  of  the  mirinar  pas 
stimulation  concept  Is  shown  by  a  statement 
made  by  EPNG's  Smith:  ••Technically,  there 
will  t>e  np  problem,  but  the  psychological  im- 
pact is  a  different  matter."  People  will  need 

■  to  be  convinced  that  the  small  quantify  cf 
radionuclides  Introduced  Into  natural  pas  by 
use  of  nuclear  explosives  will  cause  no  harm. 

,  Public  acceptance  Is  a  rrerequt^Ue  for  future 
development  of  this  importance  siiureo  of 
eiiergj*. 

(:.A.snt  fi'-.y  r".0JL^r 
The  Gafcbuggy  project,  which  was  a  j  jiut 
endeavor  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  EPNG.  was  tbe  first 
experiment  to  te.st  natural  gaa  stimulation 
with  nuclear  devices.  It  Involved  the  crea- 
tion of  an  underground  "chimney"  by  a  29- 
klloton  nuclear  explosion  about  4400  feet  un- 
derground In  western  New  Mexico  In  Dc- 
'-ember  1967.  The  explosion  allowed  sn.5  to 
flow  from  the  tight  (low  permeability)  rock 
formaUou  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  from 
nearby  unstimulated  wells.  Flaring  or  burn- 
ing of  gas  from  this  weU  began  in  June  1968 
and  continued  Intermittently  until  Novem- 
ber 1089.  A  total  of  about  250  mlUion  cubic 
feet  of  pas  was  flared  from  this  well,  and 
the  Gasbuggy  experiment  was  considered  to 
be  successful.  The  radioactive  constituents  of 
the  gas,  mainly  tritium  and  kryton-85,  were 
present  hiltlally  at  relatively  high  concen- 
trations, but  tbe  concentration  dropped  as 
the  cblmney  gaa  was  removed  by  flaring  and 
the  remaining  gas  was  diluted  with  uncon- 
tiunlnated  gas  from  the  surrounding  forma- 
tion. The  small  amount  of  carbon-14  found 
In  tbe  gas  is  considered  less  important  than 
the  otber  two  long-lived  radioisotopes.  The 
weU  was  reopened  in  May  1973,  and  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  approximately  108  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  was  removed  from  the  well 
and  flared. 

EPNG  did  not  plan  to  put  gas  from  the 
Gasbuggy  well  Into  Its  pipelines.  However, 
studies  to  determine  radiation  doses  that 
people  might  receive  from  hypothetical  uses 
of  this  gas  were  Initiated  in  1968  by  ORNL  In 
cooperation  with  EPNG.  Attention  was  fo- 
cused first  on  dows  that  BPNO  employees 
and  members  al  tbe  public  might  receive  In 
tbe  area  of  SPNG  s  gas  gathering  and  proc- 
essing system  In  the  San  Juan  Basin.  This 
portion  of  the  study,  designated  Phase  1, 
showed  that  use  of  gas  for  cooking  or  for 
unvented  heating  would  be  the  most  Im- 
portant routes  through  which  people  could 
be  exposed  to  radioactivity  from  Gasbuggy 
gas  (the  critical  exposure  pathway),  and 
that  housewives  living  in  a  camp  adjacent 
to  the  Blanco  gas  processing  plant  would 
be  tbe  people  estimated  to  receive  tbe  high- 
est potential  doses  (the  critical  population 
group).  It  was  concluded  that  tritium  was 
by  far  the  most  Important  of  three  long- 
lived  radionuclides  (trltlimi.  krypton-86,  and 
carbon-14)  found  In  Gasbuggy  gas,  and  oiUy 
wbde-body  doses  from  tbls  Isotope  expected 
to  be  received  by  Inbalatlon  and  skin  ab- 
Borptlon  were  considered.  Whole-body  doses 
from  Immersion  In  krypton-85  are  e.stlmated 
to  be  only  about  1/50  of  the  dose  from  trl- 
tlum  at  tbe  same  concentration. 
One    Important    result    of   tbe    Gasbuggy 


Phase  I  studies  was  the  estimate,  based  on 
data  from  a  field  experiment,  that  operators 
would  receive  doses  less  than  1  'lo  of  natural 
background  per  year  during  the  processing  of 
Eras  containing  tritium  at  the  concentration 
ex.jectcd  In  a  weU  lielU  developed  by  use  o: 
nuclear  explo.-'lves. 

In  P:)a<;e  II  of  the  Ga.sbtiggy  Studies,  t:,e 
cJ>.,ies  that  people  might  receive  from  u.=c  of 
C  •-  buggy  ga.s  In  two  West  Coast  metrupoll- 
tiiu  areas,  the  Los  Anp^les  basin  and  tli<; 
E^.n  Francisco  Bay  area,  were  estimated. 
I.crge  quantities  of  natural  gas  ane  u.=;cd  at 
boUi  locations  in  homes  and  In  conuuercial 
e.-uibliihnients  as  well  as  for  production  ol 
c'coirlcit  j .  A  tritium  concentralion  of  1  pico- 
curle  per  cubic  centimeter  of  gas  was  u  xd 
in  tl:e  calculations  because  it  Is  estlmatta 
that  tlie  tritium  concentration  In  natural  ga;, 
from  a  complete  field  of  nuclearly  stimulated 
v.clls  will  average  1  picocurie  per  cubic  ce;?- 
timetcr  or  less  over  the  lifetime  of  the  well,<! 
Tills  value  was  selected  on  the  basis  that 
future  nuclearly  stimulated  wells  produced 
by  u.se  of  devices  especially  designed  for  the 
Job  were  expected  to  contain  gas  with  meas- 
urably le.-.s  tritium  than  that  In  Gasbuggy 
g.is,  which  was  produced  by  a  weapon-tjpe 
explosive.  These  specially  designed  explosive-. 
V  ere  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Rio  Blanco 
project. 

Dose  calctilatlons  for  the  nietropollfan 
areas  were  aided  by  models  of  atmospheric 
dispersion  of  pollutants  and  computer  pro- 
grams developed  by  staff  members  of  the  An- 
resources  Atmospheric  Turbulence  and  Dif- 
f^ion  Laboratory  In  Oak  Ridge.  The  estl- 
mftwd  average  annual  tritium  doae  that 
would  be  received  by  people  In  both  are.?s 
was  about  0J6  mllllrem,  with  maximum  in- 
dividual doses  of  2.0  to  2J»  mlUlrems/year. 
People  living  In  houses  having  unvented 
heating  systems  and  unvented  appliances 
would  be  the  criUcal  populaUon  group.  Radi- 
ation doses  to  population  groups  In  the  gen- 
eral public  from  all  soiu-ces  except  medical 
ey.ix)siu-es  and  natural  background  are  U5- 
ually  compared  to  the  Radiation  Protection 
Guide  (RPO)  of  170  mllUrems/year  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council.  A  dose  of 
2  to  3  mllUrems 'year  would  not  appear  to 
constitute  a  dLsproportloflate  share  of  the 
Guide  value  if  a  cost-benefit  analysis  justi- 
fied the  use  of  nuclearly  stimulated  natural 
gas.  Also,  people  living  at  the  site  boundary 
of  light  water  reactors  could  receive  doees 
from  exposure  to  liquid  and  gaseous  reactor 
effluents  that  are  In  this  range.  A  proposed 
Federal  regulation  wUl  limit  these  site 
boundary  doses  to  a  total  whole-body  or  or- 
gan dose  of  10  mllllrems/year  from  both 
types  of  radioactive  eflhienta. 

Possible  exposures  from  uses  of  tritium - 
contaminated  natural  gas  other  than  for 
fuel  have  also  been  examined.  Sxamplea  arc 
drinking  trltlated  ethyl  alcohol  and  eating 
margarine  produced  by  use  of  hydrogen  con- 
taining tritium.  Here  again  It  was  assumed 
that  the  natural  gas  had  a  tritium  concen- 
tration of  1  picocurie  per  cubic  centlmenter. 
It  was  estimated  that  90  cm »  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, the  amount  required  to  give  the  Intoxi- 
cation level  of  0.16%  in  a  leo-lb  adult,  wo«ld 
contain  0.017  microctirte.  Dally  Intake  of  yv?s 
quantity  of  alcohol  would  result  in  an  ap- 
nual  dose  of  about  0.8  mllllrem.  A  similar 
calculation  was  maide  for  margarine,  assum- 
ing that  hydrogenatlon  of  longchaln  unsat- 
urated hydrocarbons  Is  performed  with  hy- 
drogen produced  by  cracking  natural  gas.  It 
was  estimated  that  If  a  person  ate  a  quarter 
pound  of  margarine  a  day  for  a  year,  he 
would  receive  a  whole -body  dose  of  OJ  mll- 
llrem. 

EULISON  PttOJECT 

Dose  studies  In  connection  with  the  hypo- 
thetical use  of  Rullson  gas  got  under  way  at 
ORNL  In  1971,  and  some  results  obtained 
were  published  In  Nuclear  Technology  last 
October.  The  two  gas  companies  close  to  tlie 
Rullson  well  that  could  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  potential  distributors  of  the  Rull- 
son gas,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Natural   Gas 
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Company  fRMNOC)  and  the  Western  Slc^)« 
Gas  Company,  Rifle  IXvlsloa  (WSGC),  ars 
small  in  comparison  to  EPNG. 

Production  testing  of  the  well,  which  was 
completed  in  April  1971,  resulted  in  removal 
cf  455  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  nearly 
p.\l  tlie  tritium  Initially  present  in  dry  cav- 
ity gas. 

Tba  ORNL  dose  studies  examined  two 
cases  involving  different  well  conditions. 
Case  1  considered  estimated  doses  ttiat 
could  have  been  received  by  customers  of 
the  tvro  gas  companies  if  the  gas  present  In 
the  well  before  the  testing  program  began 
had  been  introduced  into  either  gas  system 
at  a  rate  of  a  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Case  2  Involved  possible  use  of  the  gas  In 
the  well  In  August  1971  after  the  gas  present 
at  the  end  of  the  tc.«.tiKg  program  had  been 
diluted  with  jras  floTrtng  into  the  well  from 
the  surrounding  rock  formation.  It  was  esti- 
mated In  Case  2  that  a  total  of  0.095  curie 
of  tritium  remained  in  the  dry  cavity  gas, 
while  the  initial  amount  was  about  1200 
cartes  (Case  1).  Lar£;e  pressurized  water  re- 
actors release,  on  th?  average,  850  curies  of 
tritium  per  year. 

Discussions  with  r'^r-'esentatlves  of  tbe 
two  gaa  companies  revealed  that  it  would  be 
unreaUstlc  to  assume  unvented  space  beat- 
ing with  gas  In  Colorado,  as  it  is  Illegal  and 
the  companies  will  not  supply  gas  to  homes 
that    do    not    meet    legal    requirements. 

Potential  dilution  of  Rullson  gas  differed 
m  the  two  systems.  In  the  RMNGC  system, 
the  data  on  potential  utc  of  Rullson  gas 
over  a  tbree-year  period  showed  that  It 
would  average  about  10%  of  tbe  total  In 
the  first  fear,  vbea  tbe  bypotbetlcid  aver- 
age annual  tritium  concentration  would  be 
relatively  high:  107  picocurles  per  cubic 
centimeter.  In  the  WSGC  system.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  Rullson  gas  would  only  reach 
two  communities.  In  the  smaller  one,  Rull- 
s<m  gas  was  assumed  to  make  up  69%  of 
tbe  totai  used  for  tbe  single  year  pertod  con- 
sidered, wbUe  in  the  other  the  fliguie  was 
39%.  Since  potential  dilution  in  this  sys- 
tem was  muck  lover  than  tn  tbe  RMNGC 
system,  estimated  doses  were  correspond- 
ingly hlgber  for  equal  gas  usage. 

Atmospheric  dilution  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts was  calculated  for  three  types  of  gas 
usage:  ground-level  release  from  homes  and 
oommerctel  establishments,  stack  releases 
from  intfustrtal  users,  and  releasee  from  all 
types  of  usagn  dispersed  within  tbe  valley 
in  which  tbe  system  Is  located.  Highest  esti- 
mated doses  were  from  the  first  type  of  usage, 
because  a  relatively  lai^ge  quantity  of  gas  la 
ooosumetf  annually  within  a  small  area,  but  a 
maglmunt  flrat-year  Case  I  doee  of  0.6  milll- 
lem  wee  estUnated  for  Aspen,  whlcb  receives 
Its  (as  ftom  BMNOC.  Tbe  high  altitude  of 
tbia  ooaununlty.  coupled  with  maximum  oo- 
cupaocy  durUig  tita  winter  akllng  soeeon. 
probably  aocounts  for  its  liigb  gas  usage. 
Tbe  corresponding  ma.xlmum  Case  2  annual 
doee  Is  0.00004  mllllrem. 

Although  It  w«s  assumed  that  home  beat- 
lag  tyatatas  as  well  as  gas  hot  water  heaters 
and  clothes  ill  f me  an  vanteil,  the  estimated 
potential  <laeas  In  bootes  having  gas  kitchen 
raa«ss  aad  gas  leCrtgsratori  were  higher  than 
from  exposure  to  gas  combustion  products 
dispersed  In  tbe  atmosphere.  The  residents 
of  such  homes  are  the  critical  population 
group.  The  maximum  estimated  dose  they 
could  reoelee  In  tbe  RMNOC  system  In  Case 
1  U  8  ndUliwiBs  tbe  first  year;  In  tbe  part 
of  tbe  waOC  syetem  that  would  receive  ee- 
sentlaUy  UBdlluted  Rullson  gaa.  the  maxi- 
mum esttaBated  flnt-year  doee  would  be  39 
mllilrems. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Rullson  project  that 
TB  coQstdared  la  the  radlolc«lcal  Impact  of 
the  hypotbettcal  nae  of  84  mflUon  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day  from  tbe  Rullson  field  to  gen- 
w*te  elecuiuty  at  the  l^erokee  Electric 
'Pvmmr  atatton,  located  Just  north  of  the  Den- 
y^  <*tf  Uadt.  SUkoe  «  number  of  nticlearty 


stimulated  wells  woiild  be  required  to  fur- 
nish this  amount  o?  gas  and  the  change  in 
tritium  concentration  of  gas  from  such  wells 
with  voUime  of  gas  flowed  cannot  be  pre- 
dlcte.l  accurately  yet,  we  postulated  10  pi- 
cociirirs  per  cubic  centimeter  for  the  avcr- 
a!;e  tritium  concentration,  from  our  and 
others'  calculaLious.  Computsr  programs  were 
developed  to  calculate  whole-body  tritiimi 
doses  to  Individuals  as  a  function  of  distance 
from  the  plant  stacks  and  total  population 
duses  in  term.s  of  mau-rems.  The  maximum 
Individual  dose  of  0.006  mlllirem/year  was 
estimated  to  be  received  by  iiidivlduais  liv- 
ing 5  kilometers  north  of  the  station,  and 
the  total  dose  that  could  be  received  by  1.6 
milliou  people  living  around  the  station  was 
3  u»an-rems'year.  Ejtiination  of  these  doses 
reqtilzed  taking  into  account  jather  unusual 
metocrological  conditions:  the  direction  of 
the  wind  changes  from  generally  north  to 
gT^neriUly  south  and  vice  -v-erRji  on  the  avera^ 
of  once  a  day  in  Denver.  Thus  the  plume 
from  tbe  staclcs  will  move  back  and  forth 
over  the  populated  area,  becoming  more  dif- 
fuse In  the  process,  until  it  is  blown  out  of 
the  area.  The  estimated  total  population  dose 
of  3.0  man-rems/year  gains  perspective  when 
compared  with  the  250,000  man-rems  year 
received  by  the  same  pwpulatlon  from  natural 
radiation  sources  and  110.000  man-rems i' 
year  from  diagnostic  vises  of  x  rays.  The  3 
num-reots/year  population  dose  estimate  Is 
equivalent  to  the  Increased  whole-body  dose 
that  would  be  received  from  cosmic  rays  if 
the  average  elevation  of  the  1.6  million  peo- 
ple was  increased  4  inches. 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  the  estimated 
population  dose  from  use  of  nuclearly  stimu- 
lated natural  gas  to  produce  electricity  with 
the  dose  from  light-water  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. Tbe  estimated  average  population 
dose  per  pressurized  water  reactor  is  IS  man- 
rems/year.  We  assume  that  each  reactor  gen- 
erates enough  heat  to  produoe  1000  mega- 
watts of  electricity.  Tbe  power  produced  in 
the  part  of  the  Cherokee  station  that  we 
considered  is  344  megawatts.  Krypton-85 
gives  approximately  2%  of  the  whole-body 
dose  of  an  equal  concentration 'of  tritium. 
but  we  assume  that  tbe  concentratloa  of 
kryptoa-85  in  Plowshare  gas  is  7  times  that 
of  tritium;  consequently,  the  whole-body 
dose  from  krypton-8S  In  the  gas  Is  calculated 
to  be  14%  of  that  from  tritium.  If  we  add 
14%  to  the  S  man-rems/year  figure  for  kryp- 
ton axxl  multiply  by  1000/944,  we  arrive  at 
an  estimated  total  populattod  dose  of  subtly 
tinder  10  man-rema/year  for  genaratkiii  of 
1000  nwgkwatta  of  electricity  by  use  of  nu- 
clearly stimulated  natural  gas,  about  tbe 
same  as  for  the  average  PWR. 

The  above  situations  deal  only  with  doses 
that  might  be  received  from  fuel  and  other 
uses  of  the  gas  from  nuclearly  stimulated 
wells.  There  la  anoUter  eonoern  that  ratnt 
be  oonsMered:  the  possIblUty  that  solid  fis- 
sion products  in  the  cblmikey  may,  orer  a 
long  pertod  of  tlnte,  contaminate  water  sup- 
plies. This  possibility  was  examined  in  tbe 
environmental  statement  lor  the  Rio  Blanoo 
Gas  Stimulation  Project.  Two  aquifers  are 
located  between  the  surface  and  the  well 
chimney,  but  U»e  top  of  the  upper  chimney 
rock  fractures  was  postulated  to  be  at  least 
9000  feet  below  tbe  bottom  of  the  lower  aqui- 
fer. Thus,  no  direct  coBunnnication  path 
between  that  aquifer  and  tbe  chimney  was 
expected.  However,  the  posslbUlty  that  the 
more  mobile  radionuclides,  including  tritium, 
rare  gases,  and  carbon-14,  might  move 
through  seepage  paths  and  eventually  con- 
taminate water  suppllee  was  Investigated 
theoreUcally.  It  was  oonduded  that  the  like- 
lihood of  adverse  public  health  effects  by  this 
pathway  Is  very  small,  and.  because  no  ikfuld 
water  Is  expected  to  enter  or  leave  the  chim- 
ney area,  no  mechanism  could  be  hypothe- 
sized by  the  writers  of  tbe  enTtroomental 
Impact  statement  whereby  tbe  radtonuclidea 
deposited  on  cblmney  surfaces  could  be  in- 


c^rv/jratcl  i:.to  mrbUe  groundwater.  While 
fxirther  study  of  the  long-term  fate  of  the 
long-lived  solid  radionuclides  such  as  stron- 
t!um-90  and  ceslum-137  Is  probably  justi- 
tied  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  the.se 
fibsion  products  that  will  t>e  produced  by 
Lu-ge-scale  underoTound  uie  cf  nuclep.r  ex- 
Ijlosives,  tiiere  seeais  to  be  no  li-di^atiiju  at 
present  that  c.-Dntaminatlon  of  -v.utCT  E'jpj'.ics 
w'U  be  a  ir.a;or  prcblem  cTcn  o'sr  ti  pc.lof" 
or  c'niurls-. 

Future  Ruliion  dose  studies  will  consic'!!t 
doses  t;-:at  might  be  reseired  by  people  In  tlie 
Denver  mctropcditan  district  If  gas  from  a 
:uanb;r  oi  nuuiearly  simiulated  wells  in  tiie 
r.-.,U.=cn  f.tld  v.era  to  be  used  i.i  this  trci. 
The~D  wHl  be  followed  by  similar  studies  is 
cor'.nectlin  with  the  Pio  Blanco  priject  rp or:- 
torcd  by  CER  Geonuclear  Corporation  arid 
Equity  0:i  Company  and  possible  future 
projects  like  JWagan  'Wlieel.  Possible  doses 
thro.;gh  exposure  pathways  other  than  thOi>8 
thus  far  considered.  Inhalation  and  skin  ab- 
sorption of  tritium  aiid  Immersion  in  kryp- 
ton-BS,  Will  bs  carcfuyiy  con^iJcrt-d  Li  fJI 
studies. 

CCNCXrSIOKS 

Tlie  only  reiiolsotopes  of  co:isequerce  rf - 
maining  in  nuclearly  stimulated  natural  gas 
several  months  after  the  detonation  are  trit- 
ium. krypton-85,  and  carbon-14.  Tritium  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  tbe  three  long- 
lived  isotopes  from  the  standpoint  of  possible 
v.hole-body  doses  that  might  be  received 
from  exposure  to  gas  combustion  products. 
Tlie  tritium  cancentratten  in  future  nu- 
clearly stimulated  wells  can  probably  be  pre- 
dicted fairly  accurately  when  data  become 
avallabls  from  production  testing  of  Rio 
Blanco,  where  explosives  designed  for  mini- 
mum tritium  production  were  used.  Dose  es- 
timates for  typical  situations  in  which  gas 
from  tbe  Gasbuggy  and  Ruliaon  wells  could 
have  been  used  were  but  a  very  email  fraction 
of  the  RPG  average  dose  of  170  milllrems  per 
year  permitted  to  a  suitable  sample  of  tbe  ex- 
posed population  under  Federal  regulations 
from  all  sources  of  radiatloa  except  medical 
souroes  and  natural  background. 

The  anticipated  low  doses  by  no  means 
guarantee  public  aooeptanoe  of  nuclearly 
stimulated  gaa.  Intenstre  programs  are  clearly 
called  for  to  provide  potential  users  with 
data  to  put  these  doses  Into  perspective.  This 
publicity  may  not  have  tbe  desired  effect  of 
overcoming  tbe  people's  fear  of  tbe  low  doee 
levels  that  would  result  fn>m  lase  of  Plow- 
share gas.  rurtbennof*.  regoUtory  agenctea 
such  as  tbe  ABC  and  tbe  Envtronmental 
Protection  Agency  must  also  be  satMled  that 
the  benefit  to  the  public  that  would  result 
from  tbe  availability  of  such  gas  would  out- 
weigh tbe  risk  of  exposure  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  even  these  low  levels  of  radlattoa 
expos  tue. 

People  accept  background  radiation  be- 
cause they  bars  Itttle  oontrd  over  tt.  In  tbls 
caae,  society  does  ha^  a  ebotoe,  but  onoe  It 
is  made,  individuals  wlU  have  Itailted  oonUol 
over  their  radiation  exposore  tram  this  sotiree 
U  Plowshara  gas  geU  tbe  go-heMl.  And  ao.  In 
tbe  final  analysU.  tbe  decision  eonceratng 
use  of  noclear  erplasteas  to  increase  natural 
gas  production  wUl  rest  with  tbe  people  po- 
tentially exposed.  They  wiu  have  to  weigh  tbe 
cost,  inctodlng  exposinw  to  low  levels  of  ra- 
diation, against  tbe  »«M»»fltT. 


WATER  HEARIWG6  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DTTERKST 

(Mr.  RONCAUO  at  Wyombm  asked 
aiid  was  given  permiKkn  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoas  aad 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming  ||£r. 
Speaker,  every  now  and  then  an  editorial 
aippears  in  one  of  tte  more  outitandtng 
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Wyoming  newspapers  which  says  an 
awful  lot  about  what  is  going  on  in  that 
State  these  days  and  how  It  is  going  on — 
in  slicit — who  is  doing  what  to  whom. 

Tlie  following  editorial  is  from  the 
Fowpil  Tribune  of  Thursday,  April  4.  and 
;  tliink  all  in  America  who  have  some  ro- 

rrd  for  the  beauty  of  the  West  and  who 
y.v^c  known  the  thrill  of  seeing  one  of 
V.yoming'.-,  great  areas  nuL;ht  just  want 

o  read  tins  and  be  guided  accordingly. 
H  follows,  and  it  Ls  called  "Water  Hear- 
nies  in  the  Public  Interest." 

W.ATFR     HEARINflS    IN     THE     PlTBLIC     iNTritrST 

Issuance  of  permits  for  stor.ifee  water  rcbti  - 
i.f  irs  is  a  far  cry  from  aoLually  building  ihe 
(i.mis  and  reservoir.s. 

But  giving  out  tlie  permit.s  amounts  to 
asalgnlng  the  water  to  people,  and  when  the 
water  rights  are  all  sewed  up,  that's  pretty 
ttnal.  So  you  can  Imagine  the  double  talccs 
when  It  was  revealed  this  week  tliat  applica- 
tions are  already  on  file  for  three  reservoirs 
to  store  some  230,000  acre  feet  of  water  from 
ihe  Clark's  Fork  River,  roughly  two-fifths 
of  the  aniiunl  dl.'-charge  of  the  river. 

The  permit  applications  on  file  with  the 
."^tate  Engineers  office  are  by  two  Sherldnn 
men,  and  there  is  In  their  proposed  appro- 
priation of  Clark's  Pork  water  for  Industrial 
ufie  the  strong  8Ug!;;estlon  that  It  Ls  envi- 
sioned for  the  mineral  development  of  north- 
ea.st  Wyoming. 

Jiist  as  distressing  p.s  the  move  afoot  to  tie 
vp  Clark's  Fork  River  water  Is  the  fact  that  It 
can  be  done  so  quietly.  It  was  only  through 
a  story  which  surfaced  In  the  Casper  news- 
paper last  week  that  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
pllcation.s  became  known.  State  Engineer 
Floyd  Bishop,  in  fact,  said  the  applications 
could  have  been  approved  before  any  noti- 
fication of  their  existence  if  the  Casper  Star 
Tribune  had  not  revealed  that  they  are  ou 
file. 

This  seems  to  point  up  a  failing  of  state 
government  in  its  responsibility  to  the  public 
Interest.  State  water  law  gives  the  Stat« 
Engineer  sole  authority  to  Issue  the  water 
right  permits  without  the  requirement  of  a 
public  hearing — or  even  public  notice.  A 
hearing  may  be  held,  but  it  is  up  to  the  State 
Engineer  to  determine  If  It  Is  In  the  public 
interest. 

State  Engineer  Bishop  says  the  public  In- 
terest factors  "are  hard  to  define,"  but  to  the 
City  of  Powell,  for  instance,  the  facts  are 
pretty  simple  that  Clark's  Pork  River  water 
In  this  case  Is  still  a  possible  source  of  mu- 
nicipal supply,  and  If  the  water  rights  are 
gone,  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  public  sector,  we  would  suggest,  may 
have  strong  feeling  too  about  Clark's  Pork 
River  water  being  committed  to  the  coal 
fleld.s  of  the  northeast  section  of  the  etate 
rather  than  bemg  available  to  municipal.  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  users  In  this  area. 
Bishop  makes  the  point  that  public  hear- 
ings would  be  required  on  environmental 
considerations  involved  In  dam  and  reservoir 
building  before  construction  stage.  But  he 
admits  that  it  may  make  better  procedural 
sense  to  hold  the  hearings  before  the  water 
rights  ai-e  aligned. 

The  State  Engineer  was  the  author  of  pro- 
poeed  water  law  recodification  in  1089  which 
Included  provision  for  a  reqtUred  public  hear- 
ing prior  to  issuance  of  permits  on  such  as 
the  Clark"8  Fork  reservoir  applications.  But 
the  legUlature  didn"t  adopt  It,  prompting 
Bishop  to  comment,  "'Apparently  the  legisla- 
ture doesn't  want  hearings." 

In  contrast  to  that  statement,  however. 
Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop  of  Sheridan  last  week 
called  for  staffing  the  State  Engineer"s  office 
with  more  experienced  water  people.  Includ- 
ing a  fulltime  hearing  oflicer. 

A  call  for  public  hearings  at  this  sta^e  is 
timely  and  appropriate.  With  Wyoming  ou 
the  threshold  of  such  tremendous  develop- 
ment  that  few  comprehend   It,   there   Is  an 


obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  help 
define  the  implications  of  that  development 
in  related  applications  such  as  this  before 
the  water  resource  is  committed. 


SYRIAN  JEWS 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  wa.s  given 
pci-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  recent  numerous  reports  from 
Syria  about  a  new  wave  of  terrorism 
^against  the  few  Jews  remaining  in  that 
country.  Four  Jewish  women  and,  shortly 
after,  two  Jewish  men  were  foimd  dead 
under  highly  su-spicious  circumstances, 
leading  many  to  question  the  complicity 
of  the  Syiian  Government  in  these  kill- 
ings. 

The  Syrian  Government  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  unique 
in  its  hatred  of  the  Jewish  people,  even 
surpassing  such  anti-Jewish  regimes  &s 
that  of  Libya.  Syrian  Jews  may  not  emi- 
grate, may  not  engage  in  business,  may 
not  own  property.  When  they  die,  what 
little  they  do  own  reverts  to  the  state. 
They  are  not  permittpd  to  travel  without 
Government  permission,  even  so  far  as 
the  next  town.  Many  hardly  ever  leave 
the  four  walls  of  their  homes,  and  even 
there,  they  are  not  safe  from  Govci-n- 
ment  terror. 

This  handful  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  4,000  souls  remaining  of  a 
community  that  once  numbered  in  the 
tens  of  thousands,  have  for  a  long  time 
sought  permission  from  the  Syrian  Gov- 
eiiunent  to  leave.  Many  of  them  have 
lelatives  in  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
But  the  Syrian  Government  would 
rather  Iceep  these  people  imprisoned  and 
living  in  terror. 

The  most  recent  development  In  the 
murders  I  mentioned  earlier  alarms  me 
greatly.  The  Syrian  Government  has 
charged  the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the 
dead  women  with  guilt  in  those  four  kill- 
ings. Seasoned  observers  believe  that  this 
is  just  a  ploy  to  cover  up  the  Govern- 
ment's own  complicity  In  those  brutal 
slaylngs.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this 
man  will  die  before  he  comes  to  trial,  and 
should  he  survive  that  long,  a  fair  trial 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  these  killings,  and  other  cases  In 
which  Jewish  residents  have  disappeared 
or  been  killed  outright.  There  are  com- 
pelling moral  considerations  in  the  way 
the  Syrian  Government  treats  Its  Jew- 
ish citizens.  These  questions  should  be 
dealt  with  now  that  the  United  States  is 
becoming  involved  in  guiding  disengage- 
ment talks  with  Syria  and  Israel. 

Therefore,  I  am  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  his  next  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Syria,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  4,000  Jews  who  remain  there.  If  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  against 
the  Syrian  Government  are  found  to  be 
true,  he  can  inform  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  to  what  is  happening 
and  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Syrian  Jewish  community. 

The  United  States  won  a  major  con- 
cession for  the  Syrian  Government  when 
they  admitted  our  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  disengagement 
plans.  This  would  Indicate,  to  me  at  least, 


some  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Syri- 
ans to  depart  from  their  rabid  anti- 
Western  policies  of  recent  years.  I  feel 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  this 
changed  attitude  now,  before  there  are 
any  more  mysterious  deaths. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  unique  role 
to  play  in  this  human  drama.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  United  Nations  will  take  any 
action  on  this  matter,  and  no  other  na- 
tion, except  Israel,  seems  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  these  people  to 
come  foi*ward  in  concern.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  bravery 
if  the  United  States  were  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  Syrian  Jewry. 


SAFEGUARDING  NUCLEAR 
MATERIAL  SHIPMENTS 

fMr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enei'sy 
has  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  policy 
view  that  all  reasonable  measures  to 
safeguard  special  nuclear  material  from 
loss  or  unlawful  diversion  must  con- 
stantly be  operative.  It  is  not  by  happen- 
stance that  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act- 
since  its  inception  almost  30  years  ago — 
has  stressed  the  high  importance  of  such 
safeguarding  and  of  the  companion  need 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  tho 
public. 

Over  the  years,  the  Joint  Committee 
has  repeatedly  probed  into  these  areas, 
and  the  committee  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
mained alert  to  these  considerations  and 
to  the  need  to  revise  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  dictated  by  developing  circum- 
stances. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  General  Accounting  Offices 
report  of  April  12,  1974,  to  the  conunit- 
tee,  captioned:  "Protecting  Special  Nu- 
clear Material  in  Transit:  Improvements 
Made  and  Existing  Problems."  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  periodic  examina- 
tion by  the  GAO  of  the  AEC's  program 
for  protecting  ajjalnst  possible  diversion 
of  special  nuclear  material  in  transit  is 
one  of  the  valuable  checks  that  our 
statutory  system  enables  for  assurln'T 
proper  and  effective  governmental  regu- 
lation and  implementing  practices  In  this 
sensitive  area.  However,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  quality  of  the  report  and 
of  the  GAO's  informational  release  of 
April  24  concerning  the  report. 

The  GAO  report  covers  GAO's  observa- 
tion of  three  large  shipments  by  truck 
of  enriched  uranium  In  1972.  As  the  re- 
port points  out.  during  the  period  that 
GAO  was  looking  into  the  factual  and 
regulatory  framework  of  these  ship- 
ments, the  AEC  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
ternal review  of  its  requirements  govern- 
ing the  protection  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  transit.  Last  winter,  this  review 
matured  into  a  number  of  AEC-proposed 
regulatory  changes,  which  were  then  put 
into  effect  several  months  before  GAO 
issued  its  report.  The  deficiencies  noted 
by  the  GAO  in  connection  with  the  three 
shipments  it  observed  in  1972  have  been 
directly  addressed  by  AEC's  revised  re- 
quiiements,  essentially  as  briefly  indi- 
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cated  in  the  attachment  to  this  state- 
ment. 

The  GAO  report  was  concerned  with 
protective  measures  to  prevent  unlawful 
diversion  of  special  nuclear  material,  not 
with  health  and  safety  implications. 
However,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  Joint  Committee  is  plan- 
ning to  constitute  a  special  panel  of 
knowledgeable  individuals  to  look  Into 
Uie  matter  of  shipments  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  to  report  to  the  committee  its 
findings  and  views  resi^ecting  not  only 
safeguards  against  loss  or  diversion  but 
also  health  and  safety  aspects.  The  panel 
will  look  into  the  transportation  of  radio- 
active isotopes  in  addition  to  special  nu- 
clear material — enriched  lu-anium  and 
Plutonium.  Although  the  record  for 
transporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shipments  of  radioisotopes  for  medical, 
industrial,  and  for  other  uses  is  a  very 
good  one,  there  have  been  Instances  of 
unsatisfactory  i>erformance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  recent  problem  of  a  shipment  by 
air  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  this  month  of 
an  industrially  useful  isotope  indicated 
that  a  new  close  look  at  current  and  pos- 
sible improved  requirements  would  be  in 
order.  This  planned  step  is  part  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  long-range  continu- 
ing concern  that  Uie  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram be  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
alert,  prudent,  reasonable  Govenunent 
attention  and  regulation  can  provide  in 
sensitive  fields  of  industrial  and  govern- 
mental activities. 

The  present  gro'wth  rate  in  the  use  of 
nuclear  materials,  entailing  shipments 
and  transportation  handling,  makes  it 
imperatiTC  that  the  Commission  con- 
.  tinually  give  this  matter  top-priority  at- 
tention. 

Attachmekt  to  Mr.  Price's  Statkicent  &Ien- 
TiomMO  DsnciENCics — Undexscoked — Re- 
ruB£B  TO  nr  GAO's  April  12,  1074,  Bspobt, 

AMD  PSSEEiHT   A£C   B£4t7ISKMEX>iTS 

1.  A  tMpmient  teas  made  on  a  flatbed  truck 
with  an  open  cargo  compartment.  Paragraph 
73.30(c)  Of  10  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
prohibits  shipment  of  containers  weighing 
500  lbs.  or  leas  In  open  trucks,  railroad  flat 
cars  or  box  cmrs  and  sbips.  Hearler  containers 
may  b*  sblpped  on  fljObed  trucks  but  must 
be  lockad.  On  tbe  General  Manager's  side,  it 
is  required  tixaX  packages  be  either  In  the 
continuous  custody  of  AEC  or  DOD  cleared 
personnel,  or.  If  shipped  ▼!»  for-hlre  carrier, 
locked  or  sealed  In  vans,  or  frelgbt  contain- 
ers. 

X.  TKe  trmck  toaa  not  equipped  toitfi  an 
alarm  or  communicationt  equiprnent.  Para- 
graph 73Jl(b)  of  10  CFR  requires  that  each 
motor  Teblde  used  to  transport  SNM  be 
eqtdpped  with  a  radiotelephone.  The  General 
Manager  has  similar  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  non-licensed  shipments. 

3.  The  truek  drtver  vxta  mlone  and  un- 
armed. Pangraph  "73.31(0)  of  10  CFR  gorerns 
motor  vehicle  shipments  and  requires  either: 

a.  au  armed  escort,  consisting  of  at  least 
two  armed  guards,  aoconapanylng  the  ship- 
ment In  a  separate  escort  vehicle.  Also,  the 
shipment  vehicle  itself  must  have  two  oc- 
cupants for  trips  equal  to  a  greater  than 
one  hoar  and  one  person  for  shipments  less 
than  one  bour;  or 

b.  use  of  a  specially  designed  truck  or 
traUer  wlUcb  raduoes  vuliierabdlty  to  diver- 
sion. T«o  paopla  must  •ooompaqy  this 
method  at  ablpoMat.  An  armorad  car  with 
two  aroMd  fuanis  would  be  ona  manner  of 
meeting  tbls  rsqulrsnient.  In  the  alternMtve 


a  vehicle  of  special  design  not  yet  In  use 
could  be  utlUssed. 

In  regard  to  shipment-;  subject  to  AVXl's 
regulatory  requirements,  the  AEC  and 
GAO  advise  that  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  1968.  In  the  Schneider  v.  Smith  case, 
indicates  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
clarify  a  section  of  the  Atomic  Energv  Act 
to  specify  in  so  many  v.ords  that  tl;e  AEC's 
authority  to  presc.-ibe  regulations  to  guaid 
against  the  loss  or  diversion  of  special  nu- 
clear material  includes  the  authority  to  pre- 
determine the  trustworthiness  of  drivers  and 
guards  involved  in  shipments.  The  Joint 
Conunlttee  hns  no  question  about  the  Intent 
uaderlylng  Sec.  161(1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  (42  US.C.  2:20111))  and  believes  sucli 
authority  is  implicit  in  that  section.  If  nec- 
essary or  advisable,  the  Joint  Committee  will 
recommend  that  this  intention  be  restated 
by  the  Congress. 

The  General  Manager  requires  .hat  ship- 
ments be  accompanied  by  two  people  having 
A£C  or  DOD  security  clearances.  Virtually  all 
such  escorts  are  AEC  or  IX>0  couriers  who 
are  armed  even  tbougn  at  present  there  Is  no 
overall  requirement  for  use  of  armed  person- 
nel. A  requirement  for  arming  bas  recently 
been  included. 

4.  Tfiere  loas  no  preplanned  routiTig;  the 
driicr  chose  his  route.  Paragraph  73.30(b)  of 
10  CFTl  reqvilres  that  shipments  be  pre- 
plaiined  to  assure  that  deUveries  occur  at  a 
time  when  the  receiver  will  be  present  at  the 
final  destination.  Both  paragraph  73.30(b) 
and  the  General  Manager  require  tliat  routes 
be  selected  to  avoid  areas  of  natural  disaster 
or  civil  disorders.  Also,  paragraph  73  requires 
each  licensee  to  submit  a  plan  outlining  ths 
procedures  that  be  wUl  use  to  meet  the  new 
transportation  security  requirements  of 
i  73.30  through  73.36  and  73.70(g).  Each  ap- 
proved plan  contains  a  license  condition 
which  requires  that  telephone  call  In  time 
be  preplanned. 

5.  There  were  no  periodic  call-in  points  to 
let  tlie  sfiipper  or  receiver  know  the  trucks' 
whereabouts  and  to  cotLflrm  that  no  problems 
had  been  encountered  enroute.  Paragraph 
73.31(b)  and  the  General  Manager  require 
that  periodic  caUs  be  made  to  specified  re- 
porting points  every  two  bours.  with  allow- 
ances up  to  five  bours  for  licensees  under 
certain  specified  circumstances. 

6.  The  teals  on  the  Mhipping  contaiTiers 
could  be  easily  duplicated,  thus  defeating 
the  purpose  of  seals  which  was  to  detect  un- 
authorized tampering.  Paragraph  73.30(c) 
requires  that  SNM  be  shipped  in  containers 
which  are  sealed  by  tamper  iiMlicating  type 
seals,  and  also  that  either  the  container  or 
the  vebicle  be  locked.  In  most  cases,  the 
freight  container  (into  whlcb  package*  are 
loaded)  or  vebicle  must  also  be  sealed  with 
a  tamper  Indicating  seal.  Tbe  General  Man- 
ager also  requires  th^  for-blre  trucks  must 
be  locked  or  sealed.  > 

7.  The  material  /cat  shipped  in  portable 
containers  that  ca/tld  be  carried  by  one  indi- 
vidual witiiout  the  aid  of  mechanical  han- 
dling equipjnenti  Use  of  portable  containers 
Is  still  permitted.  However,  containers  of 
500  pounds  or  less  must  be  locked  and 
shipped  In  locked  trucks.  Tbe  General  Man- 
ager bas  essentially  prohibited  less  than  full 
load  shipments  so  that  packages  would  never 
be  exposed  to  across -tbe -dock  handling  by 
uncleared  personnel;  access  to  tbe  cargo,  ex- 
cept by  cleared  and  authorized  personnel,  is 
also  prohibited. 

8.  At  tlie  airport,  the  material  i«js  stacked 
on  a  dolly  in  an  open  hay  area.  Paragraph 
73.35(b)  of  CFR  requires  that  an  armed 
guard  maintain  continuous  visual  surveil- 
lance of  a  shipment  at  aU  times  while  lo- 
cated In  a  terminal  or  In  storage.  The  Gen- 
eral Manager's  requirements  also  prohibit 
such  operations,  unless  conducted  In  tbe 
contlnuons  personal  custody  (direct  observa- 
tton)  of  AEC  or  DOD  cleared  people. 


THE  LATE  FR.^NK  McGEE 


•  Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ryan)   was  permitted  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  av,d- 
to  include  extrpneous  material. > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v:is 
."^hocked  ar.d  grccitlv  saddened  last  vcelz 
by  tr.e  death  of  Frank  McGee,  host  of 
Ihe  NBC  "Tcday"  program  and  one  of 
AiHfvicas  cteat  broadca.«t  jo'anialists. 
i-ia  :k.  •who  vas  only  52  when  he  died, 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  several 
mop.th'5,  suflering  from  bone  cancer,  but 
cov.ra^eously  and  cheerfully  stayed  on 
t'-'c  ,iob  until  the  ■week  before  his  depth. 

I  lir.'^t  met  Frank  McGee  when  lie 
v/orked  for  radio  station  KGFF  in 
Shawnee.  Okla,  I  had  frequent  contact 
w  itli  liim  later  when  he  worked  in  Okla- 
homa City  for  WKY  television  and  when 
he  6cr\ed  v.jth  NBC  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  "When  I  was  given 
an  appreciation  dinner  in  Washington 
several  years  ago  Frank  McGee  volun- 
teered to  be  tlie  master  of  ceremonies 
and  honored  me  greatly  with  his  pres- 
ence and  his  kind  words. 

Fraiik  McGee  possessed  a  gi^eat  sense 
of  re^ponsibihty  and  moral  strength  and 
vT^-,  an  extremely  dedicated  professional. 
He  conveyed  his  sincerity  and  wit  on  the 
air  in  a  very  real  and  completely  un- 
pretentious -nay.  The  warmth  of  Frank 3 
personality  was  dramatized  on  the  day 
of  his  deatli  by  heartfelt  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  millions  of  Americans  who 
enjoyed  daily  his  timely  and  straight- 
lorv,  ard  insight  into  Interesting  subjects. 

Although  he  rose  to  the  highest  level 
of  professional  success,  Frftnk  McGee 
V  as  always  considerate  of  'the^eeds  of 
other  persons.  As  his  "Today'-aWu-  co- 
host  Gene  Shalit  rephed  when  asked 
what  kind  of  man  was  Frank  McGee, 
•He  was  just  that,  a  kind,  man." 

My  wife  Mai-y  and  I  join  Frank's  many 
friends  in  Oklahoma,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  expressing  our  deep  sympathy  to 
his  v.'ife  Sue  and  their  two  children.  I 
include,  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcout.  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Prank  McGee  and 
eulogies  given  by  some  of  his  fellow 
broadcasters : 

Biographical  Sketch   or  Frastk  McG££ 

Frank  McGee,  host  of  tbe  NBC  Teiertsion 
X.3twork's  "Today"  program  and  one  of  the 
Country's  leading  broadcast  Journallsta,  died 
April  17  of  pneumonia  at  Golumbla-Presby- 
terian  Hospital   In  New  York.  He  was  6X. 

Mr.  McGee  had  been  in  falling  health  for 
several  months,  but  carried  on  bis  broadcast 
duties  until  last  week. 

Honored  wlUt  a  George  Foster  Peabody 
Award,  two  citations  from  tbe  National  Bead- 
liuers  Club,  a  Robert  E.  Sberwood  Award, 
and  Radio-TV  DaUy's  AU-Amertean  Award 
as  "Radio  Commentator  of  the  Tear,"  Mr. 
McGee  was  the  fourth  host  of  "Today,"  which 
began  In  10&2.  He  replaced  Hugh  Downs 
Oct.  12,  1971. 

Mr.  McGee '8  reputatkm  as  tbe  erer- 
present  man  of  NBC  stemmed  from  actlTltlea 
la  the  late  1960s,  when  he  reported  th«  news 
si^:  days  a  week,  aa  anchorman  for  the  "Sbctb 
Hour  News,"  Mondays  throogh  Prtdays  on 
TSTmc-TV.  tbe  NBC  Telerlston  station  tn 
New  York,  and  on  "Ttte  Prank  McOee  Sun- 
day Report"  on   the  HBC-TV  Network. 

In  addition,  he  was  lnTol»ed  In  the  NBC 
News  coverage  of  Apollo  moonsboota,  th« 
Presidential  election,  the  political  conren- 
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tlons  and  events  following  the  a~aas£hiation 
of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  From  August, 
1970,  until  he  became  host  of  "Today,"  \\c 
was  oo-.inchorman  of  "NBC  Nightly  News." 

He  received  his  Peabody  Avard  In  1960  lor 
rtlstingnished  achievement  in  television,  and 
the  ioilowir.g  >(-.ir  iiis  c1<j;-;-\i[)  sUidy  oi  tlic 
black  soHior  in  Vie'ii.ini,  a  one-hour  special, 
"San''?  M:;d,  Sune  Blood,"  'von  a  Brother- 
h~pri  .\\v.ird  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jpw.s. 

.'Jr.  McQee  was  born  i-i  Monroe,  la  , 
Sept.  12,  1921,  si>ent  his  early  years  In  the 
oil  country  of  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  and 
attended  high  school  In  Norman,  Okla.  In 
1940.  he  enlisted  In  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard  and  spent  the  next  five  years  I'u  the 
Army. 

Discharged  In  1945,  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  California.  A  year  later,  he 
returned  to  Norman  and  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  while  working  part 
time  at  radio  station  KQFF  lu  Shawnee, 
Okla. 

In  1950.  he  Joined  WKY  and  WKY-TV  In 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  gathered  and 
broadcast  news,  shot  and  edited  &lm,  and 
wrote  scripts.  In  1955,  he  moved  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  head  the  news  opera- 
tion of  NBC  affiliate  WSFATV.  His  coverage 
of  racial  friction  gained  national  attention, 
»Dd  Julian  Goodman,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  NBC, 
hired  him  in  1957  as  an  NBC  News  corre- 
spondent In  Washington.  After  two  years  in 
the  capital,  he  was  transferred  to  New  York. 

During  the  1960  Presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
McOee  was  moderator  of  the  second  "Great 
Debate"  between  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy. 

When  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  signed  an 
agreement  with  NBC  In  1960  to  sponsor  fast- 
breaking,  unscheduled  news  events,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  was  assigned  as  anchorman,  and  over 
a  period  of  four  years  he  anchored  more  than 
460   "Instant   News   Specials." 

Surviving  are  hi.<)  widow,  the  former  Sue 
Bealrd  of  Norman,  Okla  ,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Michael  and  Mrs.  Sharon  Dlan 
LlebowUr. 

Rem.\rks  by  John  Chanceixor,  NBC 
NiGHTi,T  News 

This  Is  John  Chsincellor,  on  the  NBC  radio 
network,  with  comment  on  the  news.  Frank 
McOee.  my  colleeguj  and  my  friend,  died 
today  of  pneumonia;  be  was  52  years  old,  and 
his  body  had  been  wracked  with  pain,  and 
made  vulnerable  to  Infection,  by  cancer  of 
the  bone  marrow  which  he'd  known  about 
for  the  last  four  years. 

He  kept  the  information  about  that  can- 
cer pretty  much  to  himself,  and  went  on 
working,  as  host  of  the  "Today"  show.  Stu- 
art Schulberg,  the  producer  of  the  "Today" 
show,  knew  some  time  ago  that  Frank  was 
undergoing  chemotherapy.  Schulberg  says, 
"We  were  a  little  alarmed,  but  he  seemed  so 
under  control,  bo  full  of  energy,  that  at  flr.^t 
we  didn't  take  it  .seriously."  Schulberg  says 
McGee  never  complained.  Ju-^t  said,  "I  ache 
a  little  bit,  but  on  with  the  show."  Actually, 
for  the  past  few  months  of  his  life,  McGee 
suffered  intense  and  severe  pain.  Schulberg 
says,  "You  wouldn't  know  It  on  the  air,  but 
when  you  saw  him  try  to  get  out  of  his  chair 
and  saw  him  walk  across  the  studio,  you 
realized  the  price  he  was  paving  In  pain  for 
that  upbeat  performance  of  his.  But  that's 
the  kind  of  man  he  was  ...  a  very  heroic 
gentleman." 

F^ank  McGee  was  also  a  good  reporter,  a 
fine  writer,  and  as  steady  a  man  as  you'd 
ever  want  to  have  at  your  side  In  a  tricky 
situation.  I  learned  this  at  first  hand,  and 
In  different  kinds  of  tricky  situations:  from 
the  days  back  In  the  '50 's  when  we  worked 
together  on  things  like  hurricanes  and  civil 
rights  stories  In  the  south,  where  there  was 


some  risk  of  physical  danger;  all  the  way  ni) 
to  the  election  nights  In  the  sixties,  and  the 
space  shots,  where  the  danger,  as  Frank 
knew,  was  sometimes  greater:  the  danger  oi 
telling  the  wrong  story,  of  misinterpreting 
the  laoi;.  .\  brokt-ii  arm  or  a  crti.'.licd  head 
would  ha\e  been  of  less  consequence  to 
Frank  than  getting  something  wrong  on  ti:e 
air. 

Theie  \.;vs  a  great  son.se  o:  profe^:-ional  ro- 
Kponsibility  about  Frank.  He  was  In  tlie  hos- 
l)i!al  this  week  when  the  magazine  US  News 
and  World  Report  came  out  with  a  survey  of 
leadership  opinion  which  placed  television  as 
the  most  Important  Institution  In  American 
life.  I'm  sorry  he  missed  that  article.  That 
degree  of  responsibility  would  have  worried 
him.  But  the  fact  is,  Frank  McGee  was  one 
of  the  men  who  gave  his  life  to  television, 
and  brought  to  it  a  significant  measure  of 
decency  and  integrity. 

"Frank  McGee  was  an  old  friend,  and  a 
valuable  one.  I'll  miss  hlra  personally,  and 
111  also  miss  his  steady  hand  with  a  news 
story,  his  dedication  to  his  work,  and  the 
warmth  he  had  for  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  him.  Frank  had  lived  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  had  a  deep  feeling  for  it  and  what 
It  should  be.  That  sense  of  commitment  to 
the  cotmtry  Is  perhaps  what  we'll  miss  most 
of  all." 


Remarks    by    Barbara    Walters,    Coiiost    of 
THE  NBC  Today  Pbogra.m 

"Frank  and  I  have  worked  together  for 
more  than  two  years.  During  that  time  our 
dally  contact  aflirmed  my  regard  for  him  as 
a  person  and  esteem  as  a  superb  Journalist. 
We  have  known  of  his  Illness  for  several 
months  but  his  enormous  courage  and  ex- 
treme professionalism  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  The  prior  knowledge  of  his 
illness  nevertheless  does  not  diminish  my 
shock  or  grief.  All  of  us  on  the  program  will 
miss  him  terribly." 


Remarks  by  Gkne  SwALrr.  Co-Ho.st  of  the 
NBC  "Today"  Program 

To  most  of  us,  Frank  was  not  only  a 
friend — but  unique.  As  one  of  thej^lant^  of 
NBC  News  for  the  past  eighteen  pf&rs.  Frank 
McGee  was  a  champion.  H^  brought  to  hl.s 
work  two  different  groups  ot^uallflcatlons: 
the  first — Intellectual  and  practical;  the  sec- 
ond— a  strong  moral  fiber  and  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility.  Those  things  made  him, 
from  the  outset,  what  la  meant.  In  the  best 
sense,  a  newsman.  He  performed  a  most 
exacting  task  during  the  most  critical  periods 
of  history — at  a  time  when  this  profession 
and  this  country  most  needed  those  qualities. 

His  contributions  will  long  be  remem- 
bered: his  insight  Into  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment from  Its  Inception;  the  moonshots;  the 
presidential  elections;  the  political  conven- 
tions; and,  of  course.  In  recent  years  his  role 
as  host  here  on  the  TODAY  program.  His 
Influence  was  always  felt;  Frank  McGee  was 
a  man  whose  deep  Inner  convictions  could 
never  be  shaken.  He  could  never  be  intimi- 
dated, cajoled  or  misled.  In  recent  months, 
we  saw  heroism  In  carrying  on  with  what  he 
felt  was  his  duty  and  responsibility— in  the 
face  of  continuous  pain.  And  at  the  end,  ho 
faced  the  worst  news  of  all  with  good  heart 
and  good  cheer. 

Frank  McGee  asked  nothing  of  the  w-orld 
except  to  be  of  service  in  a  mo.st  difficult 
job— the  job  of  Informing  and  reporting.  He 
was  re.spected.  appreciated,  and  loved  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  feeling  by  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him. 


Rdmark.s  by  E.XEruxrvES  or  the  Natio.n^l 
Bro.\0c.\sting  Co. 
Julian  Goodman.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  NBC:  "Prank  McGee  was  an  outstanding 
reporter  who  had  a  special  ability  to  simplify 
complicated  subjects.  He  earned  the  trast 
of  the  entire  country  through  his  calm  re- 


portiig  m  tumultuous  times.  We  will  miss 
him  terribly  as  a  broadcaster  and  a  friend." 

Herbert  S.  Schlosser,  President  of  NBC: 
"Frank  McGeo  was  a  gifted  newsman,  who.-,,? 
achievements  In  broadcast  journalism  eariif 'I 
him  national  attention  and  respect.  Mor<> 
than  th.i'. ,  he  w.i.s  a  warm,  geii'le  perso:),  una 
ins  death  1:.  a  sad  lo  s  for  all  of  us." 

Richard  C.  'Wald.  Pr»?sideiit  of  NBC  Nsw^ : 
"Frank  McGee  wa?  a  bright,  stubborn,  pc; - 
si,3(rnt  and  wiity  niau  who  used  enonnotis 
energy  and  t.^lent  lo  report  the  news.  K: 
wa.s  never  pompons  aud  he  couldn't  abide 
self-importiince  In  others.  He  became,  stic- 
ce.s.-,lvtly,  an  expert  reporter  on  the  lntegr;\- 
tion  problems,  the  space  adventures  and  the 
energy  crises  of  this  -country  and  he  never 
stopped  learning  or  being  curious.  And  he 
did  It  all  hi  broadcasting,  as  one  of  the  pio- 
neer reporters  and  anchormen  In  television. 
His  loss  is  a  blow  to  the  News  Division,  to 
this  company  and  to  his  many  friends 
thnjughout  the  country." 

Gene  Farlnet,  Producer — News,  "Today": 
"Frank  McGee  was  a  man  whose  deep  hnier 
convictions  could  never  be  shaken.  He  could 
never  be  hitimldated,  cajoled  or  misled.  He 
used  to  say  there  was  beauty  in  the  ugly  and 
ugliness  In  the  beautiful;  that  the  harsh  are 
gentle  and  the  gentle  harsh — and  there's 
more  In  any  single  one  of  us  than  all  of  us 
could  ever  learn  about  that  one;  and  that 
there  Is  more  In  all  of  us  than  any  sUiglc 
one  will  ever  learn." 

Stewart  Schulberg,  E.xecutlve  Producer, 
"Today":  "Certainly  there  was  more  In  Prank 
McGee  than  any  of  us  will  ever  learn,  thouplr 
he  tried  hard  to  teach  us — about  humility, 
about  pride,  about  skill,  honesty,  courage.  His 
"life  and  his  death  are  the  lessons  he  left  us. 
We  should  all  get  on  with  our  studies." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  3  p.m.  today,  until  2  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  April  25,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  part  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  attendance  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Enriched 
Uranium  Utilization  as  a  principal  U.S, 
participant. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permLsslon  (o 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCollister)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  5  minute'^, 
today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  5  minutes, 
t<xJay. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today.    . 

Mr.  Hamiltow,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Praser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  f dr  ^  minutes,  today. 

^r.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  PoDELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Roy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gaydos,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
.Mr.  Danielson,  for  30  minutes,  totL 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
M'..  At;2uc;.  for  40  mi'iute.'r-,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  ROU.SH,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Brademas,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record,  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $783.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McColllster)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  YoxjnsfG  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Gude  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Huber.  -^ 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Wh.'vlen  in  tvV3  instances, 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 
^       Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  in-stance^ 

Mr.  Kf.tchu.m. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Gjlman  in  t-.vo  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  "Wilson  in  two  instances. 

I»Ir.  Grover. 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  in<;tances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 
..     Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahomi. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Miv  Roe  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


SENATl.  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows; 


S.  1488.  An  act  to  provide^for  a  sy.^tem  ol 
uniform  commodity  descriptions  and  codes 
and  tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

."3.  3231.  An  r.ct  to  provide  coinpenbation 
to  poultry  and  egg  producer.-,  growers,  and 
procescors  and  their  employees,  to  ihe  Com- 
:!i:*. tee  on  Asriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
tuie  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relatlnt,  to  medical  officer.^  of 
r.ie  ii'.ii'.ormed  services. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  House. do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  25,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2;327.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transnilLtitg  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Teleconuiiuui- 
Ciiiiois  Policy  for  "Salaries  and  expcn.st.- 
f'lr  th3  fiscal  year  1974  has  been  reappor- 
tlon?d  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neci-s- 
sity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priat'on,  pursuant  to  31  U.SC.  66S;  to  the 
CxT.mlite?  on  Appr.'prir.tjo!..-. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Secr.t.ry  o:  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
lo^isiatioii  to  air^end  the  act  of  September 
26.  lOGG.  Public  La-.v  S9-60G,  as  amended,  to 
eKiend  for  2  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  oi 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  are  increased;  to  the  Committee  ov. 
Armed  Services. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Esport-Import  Ba.;k  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  iixsurar.ce  trausacUons  supported 
by  Eximbank  to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the 
USS.fl.  and  Poland  during  March  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbi.i,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proDosed  legislation  to  establl.sh  the 
District  of  Columbia  Defender  S;rvlce.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comrnit>ee  on  the 
Dl3trict  of  Columbia. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Coniniis:;..ni:r  o' 
tV.e  District  of  ColJmbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  a-.d 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comn  if.ce  on  th<? 
D' strict  of  Columbia. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board,  transmitting  the  Board's  annual  re- 
port for  calendar  year  1973.  DVr.^u.M.t  to  4:^ 
Dt.5trict  of  Cohimbia  Code  313(c);  to  thf 
CcTiirittce  on  the  District  of  Colinnln.".. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  He;»'th. 
E'ifcation,  and  Welfare,  traiLs&titting  the 
tliird  annu.-.l  rci^ort  on  the  5-year  plan  for 
fumiiy  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search, pursuant  tn  42  U.SC.  0505(0;  to  ti-ii-- 
Committee  on  Inier.tate  and  I  jreign  Com- 
merce. 


i2Jl.  A  U-tter  from  the  president.  National 
Railror.d  Passenger  Corporation,  tr3nsmitt!n<{ 
a  5-year  financial  projection  of  Amtral:  oper- 
ations nicluding  a  revi'-od  capital  acqi;i.-itiou 
program,  pur- uarit  to  45  U.S.C.  601(b);  to 
the  Commit'.fe  c.n  Interstate  c.td  Foreign 
Cun;;;ierc'. 


REPORTS  OF  COM^!TXTFE.S  O^T  VVR- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committee.s  were  delivered  to  the  Clevk 
for  printiu!jr  and  relercnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SUIxLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  8193.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imports 
be  carried  on  U.S. -flag  vessels;  v.ith  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  93 - 1 003 >.' Referred  to  th-^ 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Kou.'^e  on  the  State 
of  tlie  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introd'iiced  and 
spveially  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 

n.R.  14332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ecouomi- 
Stcibilization  Act,  to  establish  o!)jectlves  and 
standards  governing  Impo&ition  of  control- 
aitcT  April  30,  1974.  to  create  an  Ecoaomi  ■ 
Stabilization  Adminii.tration,  to  establish  r. 
Mechiaiism  for  congressional  action  when 
il.e  President  fails  to  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pciiLs:  to  the  Committee  on  Br.rU^ing  and 
Crrresicv. 

By  Mr.  EI.'^TNIK; 

IJ,R.  14333.  A  bill  to  amc:;cl  t:':e  XVin  of 
tre  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  proj^iTira 
of  lo!.g-tenn-care  ser-rices  vitViin  the  mecti- 
care  program,  to  pro\ide  for  ti;e  creation  < ; 
commiuiity  long-term.-care  cct.'tcrs  and  StM  .■ 
I'.'P.it-term-t  jre  ardencies  a.'  p..rt  of  a  rew  ad- 
nnniatrative  structure  for  the  organiEf'tiou 
and  deli\c-ry  of  lor.£,-tcrm-cr\re  service?,  t-t 
proiide  a  si^niticaut  roie  for  per.^or.s  eli;^;ib"0 
for  lo!.g-tcrm-care  beiicfits  in  the  admiiii  — 
tratloa  ol  the  proj^rran,  and  for  ofnc-r  pi>i- 
po-cs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  nnu  TvTea»_-, 
By  Mr.-'BROOMFIELD; 

H.R.  14C.34.  A  bUl  to  allow  n  deduction  for 
in-om.e  tax  purpose,=i  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  tlie  taxpayer  for  the  education  oi 
a  dependent;  to  the  Conirait*ee  on  Ways  a'.i'l 
Me.Tn'r. 

By  :rr.  CL.^RK: 

H.R.  1^335.  A  bill  to  create  a  nr-ilnn^r.  .«;■;- 
tern  c  f  hf.ilth  sscnrit}-;  to  the  Cor.rniittee  0.» 
V.'..yr  and  Mea'^.s. 

By  Mr.  CR.'.NE: 

H.R.  l"4336.  A  bill  to  Umit  th.e  jv.-i. diction 
of  the  Stiprem/t  Court  and  of  tie  dir^trir* 
cavrts  in  cer^i;i  cxs^s;  to  the  CommittU' 
on  the  JufH'iary. 

H.R.  14337.  A  bill  to  linnt  the  Jiirlsdjctlor. 
of  the  Surreme  Cjurt  and  of  the  dlst.'-i-jv 
c.Turt=;  in  ccrt.Tin  c'-es;  to  the  Co::uT.itt?e  on 
t;^.c  Jr^iclar--. 

Bv  rrr.  D.'WIS  ff  Georgia: 

HR.  14')r!3    A  b;ll  to  amend  the  Soc.al  ."?<:- 
c  'r  ty  A?ni-ndmen's  of  l"^"?:  to  the  C<-mr-.;t- 
l:  -■  '.  ii  Wa"'s  ;ind  JTp?."S. 
Ev  ?!-.  DIGGS: 

n.'"..  ll-'-Tt.  .^  bill  to  21  t"<-.tr-  f  :■  C;  ■-..<■ 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  l;)jprstat> 
rP-T-CMe  and  probation  compact,  and  for  other 
n-irpt^es;  to  the  Commitiee  en  the  Dltrtct 
cf  C'lnmbi-'. 

H.R.  14'.?40.  A  b'll  rc'.at!ng  tn  crime  !>r.d 
In  .'.  enfcrceni^nt  in  the  District  of  Colnmblp.; 
'o  the  C-mmittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
;j'n. 

H-)';,  14311.  A  1:111  to  pro'ide  for  the  recov- 
ery frcm  t3rt:on;:lj-  liable  third  per.^'^r.i  of  t'/e 
cost  cf  medics!  ;\nd  hosnital  crre  and  trei'  - 
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ment.  funeral  expenses,  and  salary  payments 
lumlstaed  or  p*i(t  by  U>e  District  of  Columbia 
to  memberB  ctf  ti>«  Metropolitan  Polle*  force 
and  the  Diatrlct  of  Oolumbte  Fire  Depart- 
ment: to  the  Committee  oa  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HR.  14342  A  bill  to  amend  title  VUI  of 
the  act  eiititltd  ■Aii  act  to  pre:;cribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
April  11,  1968  (relating  to  fair  iiousmg) ,  to 
extend  its  coverage  to  all  dwellings;  to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    SCKHARDT    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.   Baoiu^,   Mrs.  Bviule  of 
CaliforiUa,    Mr.    Dij^t,    Mr.   Dat.NA.N', 
Mr.  RiKf.Lg,  ITr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 
BoTBAi.) : 
H.E.  14343.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Eniergeucy 
Petroleum  Act  of  1973  to  require  the  Pres- 
klent  to  roll   back   prices  for  crude  oU  and 
petroleum    products;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  »Mr.  FRKY : 
H.R.  14344.  A  bill  to  auaiori^c  recompu'a- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
lees  whoee  retired  pey  ts  compated  oo  the 
hasls  of  pay  aeales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary  1,   1972,  and  for  otber  purposes;   to  the 
Conuaittee  ou  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FUQtJA: 
HJl.  14345.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Ill(a) 
of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for  persons 
traveling    to    and    from    Veterans'    Adminis- 
tration facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Hii.  14346.  A  bin  to  amend  section  «2  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  order 
to  permit  penalties  Incurred  because  of  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  funds  from  time  sav- 
ings accounts  or  deposits  to  be  deducted 
from  "gross  Income"  in  calculating  "adjusted 
groes  income";  to  Uie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HANSEN   of  Id.iho: 
H.R.  14347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of   certain   law   enforcement   and   firelighter 
personnel,    and    for   other   pxirpcses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  hAbeRT; 
HJK.  14348.  A  bill  to  transfer  Camp  VllTere, 
La.,  to  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
ulitce  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  hAbert  (for  himself  and  ;,ir. 
BaAT)  (by  request): 
HJl.  14349.  A  biU  to  ameud  secUt^  3031 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  authoriaad  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  Army  Staff;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.   14350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  reductions 
In  supplemental  security  Income  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  increase:>;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
US,.   14351.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1 054  to  make  clear  the  tax 
treatment   Intended    for   guaranteed   renew- 
able life,  health,  and  accident  Insurance  con- 
tracts   In    the   case   of   life    insurance   com- 
panies;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.   14362.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Incrtiase  personal 
exemptions  after  1974  by  an  an^ount  based 
on  annual  variations  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maann. 
By  Mr.  LUKEK  (for  himself,  Ui.  Bxviu^ 
Mr.  HxcHXJX  of  West  VlrglnlA,  Mr. 
PoDcxi.,   Mr.   MOAKI.EY,   Mr.   Ciiaru:s 
WiL,80N   of   Texas,   Mr.    Rzecle,    Mr. 
DnMCAN,    Mrs     CoixjNs    of    Illinois, 
Mrs.  Chibbouc,  and  Mr.  Taxsom  > : 
njl.  14353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  loan  assist- 
ance for  disaster  victims,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses;   to   the    Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PBRKIK8  (for  hlm.-^lf  and  Mr. 
Qtjib)  : 
H  R.  14354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Saiool  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  H!W  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agrlctiltural  com- 
BBodttles  for  dlstribntion  to  schoola,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccnmtttee  on 
Kducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODKLL: 
H.R.  14355.  A  bill  to  ashenfl -.seLlion  410 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
liiiancial  assistance  during  the  energy  cri.•^ls 
to  U.S.  air  caiTlers  engaged  In  overseaa  aiul 
foreign  air  tranKportallnn;  to  the  Connnittco 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H^,  14356.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  exportation  of  ferroiis  Fcrap, 
and  for  other  purp.-ses:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Uanklng  and  c;urrtMK>. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 

HR.  14J57.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Puijlin 
Health  Service  Act.  lo  revise  the  prot;rams  of 
student  a.sslstance,  to  revise  tlie  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  to  establkli 
a  system  lor  Uie  regiUation  of  postgraduate 
trainiiig  proerams  for  physicians,  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  training  programs  for  nurse  clini- 
cians, pharmacist  clinicians,  eommimlty  and 
public  health  personnel,  and  health  admin- 
istrators, to  provide  assistance  for  projects 
to  improve  th©  traluliie  provided  by  under- 
graduate schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
allied  health  to  provide  aaslstance  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  area  healUi 
education  systeaw,  to  esUWiah  a  loan  guar- 
aiUee  and  Interest  subsidy  pro^rajji  foi-  iia- 
deiKiaduate  students  of  nuriiun,  piiaim.icy, 
and  the  allied  health  Brofesi,ioni„  ujkI  lor 
other  purposes;  to  U\e  Conimi-.Lee  ou  lu.ci- 
f.tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GKRMAIN: 
■H.R.  14368.  A  bin  to  amend  tlie  Inleraal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  sji 
increa.9e  in  the  amount  of  the  personal  ex- 
emptions for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973;  to  Oie  Ct  ;nniitl<ee' o,i 
Wayis  and  Mean.s. 

By  Mr.  SCHEHLE: 
H.R.  14359.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  uimiax- 
rled  Indtvldnals  the  fun  tax  benefits  of  lu- 
come  gpMttlng  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
divldnalB  filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate  Inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  oii 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  14380.  A  bin  to  authorize  s-pcolal  ap- 
prc^rlattons    for    training    teachers    for    bi- 
Ihignal   education    programs;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Edncatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  14381.  A  bin  to  assure  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  whose  primary  language  l.s 
other  than  Engllsb;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
JwWctary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  14382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  costs  of  the  social  security  program, 
with  a  snbstabtlal  Increase  In  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  and  vlth  appropriate 
reductloiia  in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect 
the  Federal  Oovenimenfs  participation  hi 
fmch  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.?  and 
Meatis. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.  14983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TSternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  partlcnlarly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  by  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education 
fund  established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  the  higher  education  of 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BENNfl'I'    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  14304.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  policy  of 


the  United  States  of  America  to  modernize 
the  strike  forces  of  the  VB.  Navy  by  requir- 
ing nuclear  propuisloD  in  new  major  com- 
batant vessels  to  take  advantage  of  im- 
proved milit&ry  characteristics  accruing 
from  the  essentially  tmlimlted  high-speed 
endurance  provided  by  nuclear  propulsion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOMfOiilLD: 
H.R.  14365.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of 
Congress    from    accepting    honorariums;    to 
Uie    Committee    ou    Standards    of    Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mis.  BURKE  of  California  (for 
herself  and  Ms.  Abzlg): 
H.R.  14366.  A  bin  to  eetaWteh  a  Katlonil 
Center  for  tlie  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  Malstance  for  a 
research  and  a  demon stratioa  proKram  into 
tbe  causes,  codsequAocee,  prevention, 
treatJBient,  and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.' 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  14387.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  result.; 
thus  far  achieved  trrider  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946;  to  protnote  fun  and  instalned 
actilevement  of  tlie  maxtmom  emp(oymer,t, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  objectives 
under  that  act;  to  assure  that  »  sulllcient 
portion  of  our  growing  economic  production 
of  -^oods  and  services  be  allocated  to  great 
priorities  of  our  domestic  and  International 
needs.  Including  eijidlcation  of  poverty  and 
freedom  from  want;  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Purpose  Budget  toward  these  ends 
and  to  encourage  more  natloiMJ  unity;  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperatloBs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HR.  14368.  A  bill  to  provUie  for  m:anK  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requirlKg 
reports  with  respect  to  energy  resources,  by 
providing  for  temporary  svispenslon  of  cer- 
tain air  pollution  requirements,  by  provfdn^.i; 
for  coal  con\ersion;  and  for  other  purpo.«cs; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Poreit'i 
C'wnmerce. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM : 
HR.  14369.  /  blU  to  authorL^  and  dii-ect 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ti-ansfer  cer- 
tain lands  administered  by  him  to  the  Stat© 
of  California;  to  tlje  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HR.  143'«).  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlfialoa  Act  to  provide  ixkeanin^- 
ful  disclosure  of  the  annual  operatkig  energy 
costs  of  certain  products  and  systems  to  con- 
.snmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.    l«71.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Service 
Contract   Act  of   INS,   wltH   respect   to  the 
short  title  of  socb  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AIU3RSWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  14372.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  dedoetlona  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Coflualttce  on  Ways  and 
Mean."?. 

By  Mr.  CLKVZLAITD: 
HR.  14373.  A  blU  to  amend  tltJe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  anttaorlBe  a  {rant 
program  for  research  and  dei»«)optnci>t  of 
guidelines  to  conserve  cacigj  by  reducing 
air  drag  on  trucks;  to  UtM  Coaunttice  oa 
Ptibllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (by  reqwest) : 
HJl.  14374.  A  bill  to  establish  the  District 
of  Columbia  Defandav  Service,  and  for  otlier 
purp>o8es;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colaaabta. 

HJL  14375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  the  Distinct  of 
Columbia. 
H.R.  14378.  A  bill  to  authorize  In  the  Dis- 
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trlct  of  Columbia  a  plan  providing  for  llie 
representation  of  defendants  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense 
In  criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  14377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lnbor 
.Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotiflca- 
tion  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide   assistance     (iuclurilnp;    retraining)     to 
employees     who     suffer     employment     los."- 
through    the    dislocation    of    business    con- 
cerns, to  business  concerns  threatened  with 
dislocation,  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location,   and    for    otlier    purposes;    to    tlie 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 
Mr.  FULTON : 
1:^14378.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.   14379.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946  In  order  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  additional  au- 
thority to  promote  and  stimulate  develop- 
ment In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  14380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stub- 
BLEFiELD,  and  Mr.  Podei,l)  : 
HR.   14381.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Social,  Economic,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Planning  In  the  executive  branch  df 
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the  Federal  Govcrmnc-nt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  14382.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6161(b) 
ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  extension  of  time  for  paying  tax)  to 
require  repayment  of  deficiencies  by  iiiStall- 
me:it.s  In  cases  of  undue  hard.ship;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation and  rehabilitation  of  al".  structure^ 
of  a  historic  nature,  and  for  other  purpcvse.-; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.tna. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN:" 
H.R.  14384.  A  bill  to  exts:'d  and  improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittc-e  on 
Wavs  :uid  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.J.  Res.  986.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  publication  of  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics  for   Spanish-speaking   Americans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ^iAMILTC  .': 
H.  Con.  Res.  481.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
latuig  to  i-rms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
to  th.e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    Ic::ORD    (for    himse'f.    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  STtrcKET,  Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Breckinridge,      Mrs.      Heckler      ol 
Massachusetts,  ai.l  Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.    Ris.    1050.    Resolution    declaring    the 
sens"  of  the  House  with  respect  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  extension  of  credit  by  the  Export- 
Import  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commi-u- 
tee  on  Bankln-  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
liimseU  and  Mr.  Gray)  : 
H.   Res.    1060.  Resolution   providing   a  sys- 
tem of  overtime  pay  in  lieu  of  compensatory 
time  off  for  officers  and  members  of  the  U.S. 
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dpiltil  Police  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration;  to  the  CcunvniTee  on  lions'^ 
Administr.ition. 

By  Iilr.  PODELL: 
H.    Res.    1001.    Re.soUition    respecting    the 
f-afcty  of  the  Jev.iSh  coniniunity  in  Syria;  to 
tliC  Committee  cjn  Foreign  Airuirs. 


MEMOR,IAL 

TJr.dcr  clnu.«e  4  of  rule  XXTI. 
429.  Tlie  SPEAICER  ..relented  a  iii.TiiO-i  t 
of  the  LepiPlature  of  tlie  Tru.^t  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  greater  admin- 
i.*.trf;tive  control  and  political  autonomy  for 
Micronesia,  which  was  referred  to  the  Coni- 
iiiiitee  or;  liitcrior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 


PRi\'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred   as   follows: 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  R.  14385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
F  Garcia;  to  the  Cammltt.ee  on  the  Judlcw-y 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa ; 
HR.  14386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pham 
Vnn  Kift;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXII, 
431.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  pclitiun  of 
the  City  Council.  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  rela- 
tive to  development  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
Park,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ip. tenor  aiid  IiiJ^ular  Affairs. 
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BEWARE  THE  IDES  OF  APRIL 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  15  months,  I  have  been  both  ap- 
palled and  shocked  at  the  free-spending 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  we  have  spent  over 
$150  billion  in  foreign  aid  payments  since 
Worfd  War  II,  and  I  am  appalled  at  the 
unworkable  and  costly  programs  annual- 
ly funded  in  the  name  of  "social  prog- 
ress." 

But  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Congress  madness  untiV  I  read  an  edi- 
torial In  the  April  9,  1874,  issue  of  the 
Lewistovm  Sentinel,  a  Sdaily  newspaper 
in  my  congressional  district  serving  a 
coimty  with  a  population  of  nearly  50,000 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  featured  in  the  Senti- 
nel editorial  are  beyond  the  realm  of 
imagination.  If  someone  were  to  sit  down 
and  fabricate  fantastic  and  unbelievable 
projects  to  "put  one  over"  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  doubt  seriously  if  he  would 
come  close  to  the  reality  so  clearly  out- 
lined in  this  article. 

Because  of  the  incredulousness  of  the 
misuse  of  pubUc  funds.  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
portant for  this  editorial  to  be  brought 
to  the  public's  attention.  Therefore,  I 
insert  the  editorial,  as  it  appeared  in  the 


Leuistown  Sentinel  on  April  9,  1974,  to 
be  included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  tliis  time. 

Bewabk  the  Ioes  of  April 

We  are  weU  Into  spring  and  the  month 
of  AprU,  when  nature  begins  to  blossom 
forth  In  all  Its  verdure,  and  unhappy  tax- 
payers make  ready  an  accounting  to  a  higher 
authority — the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It 
is  a  time  for  rejoicing — it  Is  a  time  for 
sorrow. 

For  some,  who  overpaid  their  taxes  all  year, 
it  Is  a  season  when  they  look  forward  to  a 
check  from  the  government,  a  refund  of 
their  overpayment  and  return  of  the  money 
that  they  let  Uncle  Sam  hold  for  them,  with- 
out Interest. 

Others,  whose  lncome%  Is  derived  from 
sources  not  subject  to  withholding,  with  long 
faces  and  solemn  indignation  will  be  calling 
on  their  bankers  with  the  annual  request  for 
a  loan  to  meet  their  tax  obligations. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  Davidson  of  the 


mefvsure  r^nieils  emanating  from  varioi;?  ap- 
propriation bills  as  they  are  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  a  national  board 
of  tta  tasters?  Well,  we  do.  And  last  yesr 
and  every  year  they  cost  us  about  $120,000. 
We  also  have  a  'board  of  Tea  Appeals.  Con- 
sider that  when  you  are  going  through  your 
checkbook  carefiUly  looking  for  Items  which 
might  possibly  be  considered  deductions. 

While  you  are  considering  bankruptcy,  or 
moving  to  Costa  Rica,  or  one  of  the  few 
remaining  states  with  no  state  Income  tax. 
you  might  mull  over  the  $68,000  which  we 
paid  the  Queen  of  England  for  not  growing 
cotton  on  her  plantation  in  Mississippi. 

Have  you  had  an  invitation  from  Marshall 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  for  a  cruise  on  his  yachtV 
It  would  be  fitting  if  you  had.  The  Airerican 
taxpayer  paid  $2,000,000  for  It. 

We  also  footed  the  blU  for  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's twelfth  magnificent  motor  car.  In  the 
Interest  of  cordiality  and  maintenance  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  fast  vanishing  detente. 


National  Taxpayers  Union  for  some  blQajJ;^^     And  there  are  more  and  more  in  unbellev 
ciirdling  examples  of  the  way  In  which  our      able  profligacy. 


tax  money  Is  spent  In  grants  and  appropn 
ations  by  Congress  In  Its  wisdom. 

Not  all  goes  for  national  defense,  nor  the 
eradication  of  disease,  or  finding  cures  for 
malignant  and  terrible  diseases.  Our  tax 
money  goes  for  some  bizarre  and  unbeliev- 
able purposes. 

Woxild  you  believe  that  $35,000  of  your 
money  was  spent  for  a  year  of  chasing  wild 
boars  in  Pakistan?  Well,  it  was.  Or  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  read  the  report — if  one  htn, 
been  made — of  a  $70,000  expenditure  made 
to  study  the  smell  of  the  perspiration  of 
aborigines  in  Australia. 

For  that  olfactory  project  we  also  bought 
an  odor  measuring  machine  from  Turkey  at 
a  cost  of  $28,361.  Now  that  the  project  is 
completed   the    machine   could   be   used    to 


Our  only  recotirse  Is  to  elect  congressmea 
with  sharp  noses  for  a  fool  exi>enditure. 


GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 
FOR  SERVICE 


CITED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr,  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Federal  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh 
area  Iiave  singled  out  for  special  recog- 
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nition  those  members  who  have  distin- 
E'lished  themselves  in  public  service. 

The  •wards  were  piTsented  at  the  an- 
ntjrtl  Civil  Service  baiw^uet.  held  earlier 
liiis  inoiitli.  and  aUended  by  O'.ir 
csi-  tilled  coilt  i'^ue  from  North  Caj-oLui:t. 
tlis  Honorable  David  N.  IIeniifrso?!,  wii;) 
v.n.,  'A\c.  piincip.il  speaker,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Willie  E.  Di.-ion,  Jr.,  comma ndins:  cc-'- 
c;-.il  of  the  OJth  Army  Reserve  Com- 
iiiand,  Vvhicli  is  compiiscd  of  v>e.stcin 
1-ennsylviinia  and  VVei>t  Vii'Kinia. 

A.^  lias  become  traditional,  tiie  liigh- 
li!;iit  of  the  dinner  in  the  bcstovkins  oJi'  liu* 
specuil  award  esiabli.slied  in  memory  o' 
t»a  former  Members  of  thi.s  House:  tli" 
late  Robeit  J.  Corbtio  a:;d  James  G. 
i-ulton. 

The  Coibelt-Fuitoii  Award  i.s  fuveii 
each  year  to  tne  Fedeaal  ein))loyee  who 
displays  the  hiyhcst  de?<ree  of  skill  aiui 
nbHity  in  the  adniinnstratJon  and  per- 
formance of  duty.  This  year's  recipient 
was  Ms.  Bemyce  Hamlin,  who  began  her 
Government  service  in  1959  in  dietetics 
sex-vice  at  a  veterans'  liospital.  She  al£o 
is  an  avid  participant  in  senutuus  and 
conferences  which  affect  Federal  employ- 
ees and  their  duties. 

Ms.  Hamlin  received  her  nward  from 
Mr.  Robert  \V  Huffman,  president  oflho 
Council  of  Locals,  APGE,  and  a  man 
dedicated  to  tlie  interests  of  those  in  the 
employ  of  orrr  Government.  Mr.  HufTman 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether employees  and  supervisors  and 
establishing  a  closer  understanding  of 
mutual  problems. 

This  year's  award  dinner  also  fea- 
tured two  other  special  presentations. 
One  was  the  "Award  of  'Valor"  and  was 
presented  to  Mr.  George  Dimoff  by  Mi-. 
Royal  L.  Sims  of  Philadelphia,  national 
vice  president  of  AFGE.  Mr.  Dimoff.  ac- 
cording to  his  citation,  risked  his  own  hfe 
to  save  that  of  a  patient  In  a  veterans' 
hospital. 

The  second  special  citation  was  an 
"Appreciation  Award"  given  Congress- 
uuji  H£in«KSON  by  Clyde  M.  'Webber, 
naUomU  pre^dent  of  AFGE.  Mr.  Heh- 
DEBSO*.  vice  cbAlrmaui  of  the  House  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Servta«  Committee,  was 
recognized  for  his  unselfish  and  dedicated 
service  on  behalf  of  Federal  employees. 
I  hope  my  colleague  enjoyed  his  visit 
to  western  Pennsylvania  and  wIH  come 
back  to  see  us  again  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  join  in  the  tribute  to  M&  Hamlin.  Mr. 
Dimoff,  the  o£Qcers  and  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  area's  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees.  Too  often, 
those  whose  work  effects  the  life  of  prac- 
tically every  American  go  unnoticed  in 
the  shadow  of  major  crises. 


KEEP  PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALITOIINIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVCS 

Wednesdav,  April  24,  1974 

Mi.  KKTCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
2'/2  months  since  Secretary  of  State 
Kicisinger  sirned  articles  ©f  agreement 
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which  would  c^de  American  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Republic  of 
lanania,  a  storm  of  protest  ha.s  ari.~c:i 
agauist  thi.s  absurd  action.  I  am  con- 
vmced  that  thp  American  peo)>Ie  are 
united  m  oppcsiLion  to  this  giveriv^.r.y  oi 
vital  American  property.  Recently  one 
of  my  constituenU,  Sarah  Cony,  wrote 
a  most  thouglitful  and  per;.uasi\e  letter 
to  January  21  irsue  of  Goleta  V;dley  To- 
day outluiint;  ihe  reasons  why  the  c?nal 
.■^.hiould  remain  in  American  hands.  I  in- 
...n't  Ms.  Corrys  article  Lnto  the  Rrrorr, 
i^iid  a,i  my  colleu&ijcs  to  eiV'.-  ii.  U}eir 
(.•k.-„  couiiuei'ation. 

Kh7r    I'*!««M.*   C'iNAL 

I'o  ( 'lie  IM'  I  or; 

Help  'op  sliL'  ^i.ciiway  of  o\,'.'  r.i  i.\):!:i 
C.ui»l  and  Canal  <^oiie.  tiie  stra'e^ic  Jffeni.c 
"f  the  entire  North   Amerlf.in  contliiour. 

Gen  George  C.  Sf;»rrliall,  .^niiy  (  hief  cf 
S;atl  in  1<M4.  snid:  •'Tbc  PansnK<»  Can.-il  1.5 
;ind  will  rf'n.ai.i  a  inilit.try  o^ij<"ctlve  of  the 
fir-.-rt  order." 

IjOS  An!^?es  Times  reporter  Bill  Heni-\' 
January  17.  19^4  al.so  warned  v,:  "The 
Unll«d  States  (v.-tthotit  v;hlcli  Panama 
wouldn't  be  In  existence  at  r.ll)  gets  tlie 
blame  for  eTerythlnf. 

•It  Ja  an  inviting  tarfrt  for  thn  Comnui- 
nlsts,  and  the  Red.s  have  been  worklnp  hard 
to  keep  the  natives  stirred  xip."  arcordlng  to 
Bill  Henry's  on-the-rpot  ob?^ervatlon. 

Yet  "a  prellmln-xry  aJTTement  to  return 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Cannl  Zor.e  to  Pan- 
ama has  been  reached"  by  nefrotlators — U5. 
roving  ambassador,  octogcnai-la:!  Kllsworth 
Bunker,  and  Panamnnlan  rorelfrn  Mini^t^r 
Tack — In  Jantrarv.  1974.  aecording  to  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press  release. 

That  In  the  face  of  the  fact  Ch^ciro  Trib- 
une Panama  authority,  Chesly  Manly,  re- 
minded us  on  August  1,  1967:  "Tlie  tjnlted 
States  h.i.s  operatod  and  defended  the  canal 
for  tti«  benefit  (rf  all  mankind  without  dis- 
crimination, at  an  uiirecovered  cost  of  700 
million  dollars  for  the  canal  and  about  3 
billion  dollars  for  defense."  (More  since 
1967.) 

Why,  in  1974,  tolerate  ambassadorial  mad- 
ness or  plain  pall  In  tossing  aw-ay  this  vital 
UfelliK? — to  Panama,  a  nation  a)  with  au 
area  of  99,Xt  sciuare  miles,  abont  2.000 
aqnare  mHes  lew  than  the  size  of  Sotrth  Car- 
oilna.  mnd  b)  with  a  government  which  has 
had  "32  presidents  In  ffO  years,  one  of  whom— 
the  record  holder — fasted  only  four  days." 

Panama  could  I )  never  have  maintained 
Us  tndependence  without  our  assistance;  2) 
never  have  survived  Ita  malaria  and  yeUow 
fever  wlttiout  our  scientific  esperttee  and 
abtuty  to  follow  through  regardlem  of  ol>- 
stacles;  3)  never  have  had  within  reach  one 
of  the  finest  hospitals  In  tile  world,  bnilt 
by  tbe  United  States:  and  4)  never  have  had 
»i»y  degree  of  emptorroent  or  prospertty  wlth- 
oot  onr  know-ho^,  otrr  magnanimity,  and 
our  generoetty  ta  sharing  this  magnificent 
engineering  triumph  after  all  other  explorers 
falTed. 

What's  more,  tlie  1903  treaty,  signed  by 
I^nama  and  tiie  trnited  States,  sealed  our 
rights  and  sole  authority  over  the  Panani.% 
Canal  and  Caual  Zona  "in  perpetuity." 

The  proposed  arobsaaadorlal  giveaway  of 
thoM  r%bts  Is  atUl  rabject  to  the  remciion  of 
the  Defense,  Commerce  and  iBterlor  De- 
partmenta.  and  approval  of  Congren. 

Write,  wire,  or  phone  yowr  repreeentatlves 
wad  eeBators  to  vote  against  that  gtveaway. 
(Hofne  OtDoe  Building,  Wasbtngton,  D.C. 
96615,  and  Senate  OfBce  Bttlldlng,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20610)— Sarah  Corrj'.  Sar«i 
Barbara. 
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THE  1973  PROFITS:  A  YEAR  TO  RC- 
MEMBER  IN  OIL.  BE\fERAGE=; 
PAPER,  ET  C  FTER.'l 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHARI 

or  nr-x  -^.isic 

IK  riii:  iiot;ti£  of  REPRi.;^^s  i-ax-v  ^^ 
Wcdne^da-x.  ArrH  24.  1974 

Mi-.  EINGHA.V.  :.Ii-.  .SpeaJier,  1073  ua- 
nal  only  a  year  of  trenirndous  profit  fo-i- 
tiie  oil  industT-v,  it  was  a  rreat  year  for 
American  "bi','  bwmf^.f  in  general.  Dc- 
'-:«te  advcrrjty  Liid  to  a  variety  of 
rourz^-i,  "corporate  Aireri^^.^"  made  n.o:- 
money  this  past  yeai-  tlian  at  any  time 
Fiiico  the  Korean  war.  Corixirate  earr- 
ing-, in  1973  soared  a  wlioppinp-  25  pe  ■- 
cent  over  their  1972  l€ve}<5. 

Tie  rxj.'Tit  that  need.-?  to  b?  mnds  i- 
ihcJ,  dc>^pite  all  the  crying  by  Industiy 
over  e':ono;nic  controls  and  how  they  are 
killing  Americ^m  business  prospects,  hU'. 
businc:ss  fared  so  well  in  1973  UiaX  it  set 
new  records  for  profitability  over  a  23- 
year  period.  Controls  arc  needed  nor. 
tiiat  Tcould  re.-ipond  to  the  needs  of  tho 
worker  whose  wages  have  been  tlshtlv 
restricted,  and  whose  toil  is  re^onsib!-' 
for  all  that  corporate  well-being:  we  neeil 
controls  that  would  iKJld  the  line  o*i 
prices  while  allowing  wages  to  catch  up 
so  that  the  American  worker  will  have 
Uie  s.une  purchasing  power  he  !iad  prior 
t'j  contrt)ls.  , 

The  chart  and  article  appearing:  behiw 
.^ujumarize  data  amiearing  in  the  Mairh 
9  editlOTi  of  Birsiness  Week  and  indicate 
the  good  health  of  American  indiisti->': 
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1Q73  PaoFiTs:  A  Teab  To  B£.3iiEiJBEa 
R.'.pij;/  r».-Jiig  costs,  price  control.;,  ni-i- 
t'  rials  sboriages.  and  ttie  initial  impacl  of 
tlie  energy  crisis  combined  to  dampen  cor- 
pofitte  profits  during  tiie  flna,l  quarter  of 
1J73.  But  that  v.a3  not  ciio'.igli  to  oool  tlie 
Epeciacular  profit  performance  for  the  yenr  as 
a  whole.  When  all  the  counting  i5  done.  U.S. 
cerpor»tions  will  have  made  mere  than  $70- 
billion  after  taxes  during  1973,  27 'I  more 
than  the  $55.4-billion  recorded  in  1972.  1  hat 
was  tbe  biggest  percentage  increase  since  the 
post-Korean  War  boom  dajs  of  1955  and  the 
biggest  dollar  increase  in  U.S.  business  his- 
tory. 

For  this  survey  of  fourth  quarter  and  full 
year  1973  financial  results.  Business  Weelc  is 
Including  1,200  companies.  50'.  more  than 
are  polled  for  regular  quarterly  performance 
report*.  Pour  new  industry  cat^ories  appear 
on  the  lUt:  lood  and  lodging,  real  estate  and 
housing,  oil  service  and  supply,  with  retail- 
ing BOW  broken  Into  separate  food  and  non- 
food categories.  PlnaHy.  this  survey  includes 
not  only  compo«ite  figures  for  all  the  eom- 
peiUes  In  an  ludvistry,  but.  for  the  first  time, 
an  all-industry  compotsite  covering  all  1.200 
companies. 

All  the  data  was  compiled  by  Denver-based 
Investors  Management  Services,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary oX  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.,  and  in- 
cludes nearly  all  UB.  Industrial  corpomtlons 
with  fourth-quarter  sales  of  $18-mlIUon  or 
more,  utUltles  with  quarterly  revenues 
greater  than  $50-mlllion,  and  b.inks  with  de- 
posits of  at  least  $l-blllion.  Companies  whose 
most  recent  fiscal  quarter  ended  before  Nov.  1 
w«re  left  out  unless  their  aales  for  the  three 
months  topped  SlOO-million. 

Together,  these  1500  companies  had  com- 
bined sales  of  $261.6-hllllon  in  the  fomth 
quarter,  up  22%  from  the  same  quarter  a 
year  earlier.  Tltelr  firoflts  totaled  $16J-t>U- 
llon,  up  23%.  Por  full  year  1973,  tbese  same 
1.200  GompaiUes  racked  up  sales  of  tesa.l- 
billlon.  19%  higher  than  for  all  of  1972.  And 
they  recorded  annual  proflts  of  $65.9-blllton, 
an  Increase  of  25%  from  1972.  the  previous 
record  earnings  year. 

Tbe  one  visible  sign  ol  trouble  came  in 
fourth-quarter  profit  margins.  Margins  for 
these  companies  were  the  same  In  both  the 
final  quarters  of  1972  and  1»73 — 6.8%.  Mar- 
gins taad  run  nicely  abead  oi  year-«go  levels 
In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973. 

The  five  industries  that  turned  in  tbe  best 
fourth-quarter  profit  performance  also  led 
the  pack  for  the  whole  yejir.  But  their  order 
of  finish,  as  wrtl  as  tbe  magnitude  of  their 
earnings  increoMs.  was  eonaidcraMy  dUterent. 
The  paper  Industry  was  the  big  profit  win- 
ner for  1973  with  ftarrtlneg  up  by  67%.  It  was 
closely  followed  by  steel,  up  66%  for  the  year; 
aerospace,  up  84*'c,;  metals,  np  02%;  and  oil, 
up  56%.  Brrt  two  of  those  Industries  did  not 
hit  their  stride  until  tbe  fourth  quarter. 
Spurred  by  new  defense  %pfoaai%,  aerospace 
profiu  rodEated  ahead  by  313%  during  tbe 
final  qaartev  of  1»73.  And  ptoflts  for  tbe  oU 
industry  c(«w  by  80%.  fueled  by  rapidly  ris- 
ing prices  lor  energy.  The  paper  Industry, 
after  six  quarters  of  extremely  high  profit 
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increases,    found    its    fourth-quarter    gaiiis 
cooling  a  bit  to  57 'o . 

Fourth-quarter  profits  took  a  nosedive  in 
tho  automotive  and  airlines  Uidustries.  hard- 
hit  by  the  energy  crisis  and  rising  costs. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  were  hard  hit 
by  stiff  competition  for  the  savir.gs  dollar  at 
a  time  when  money  mar.ket  rates  seesawed. 
But  these  ir.du.stries  did  considerably  better 
f.ir  the  entire  year,  although  they  were  still 
r.mnng  1973's  poorer  performers,  .'iiiiines 
proflts  were  off  by  S-";  for  the  year,  while 
S&Ls  showed  only  a  2':  gain  atidatttos  pro- 
duced a  subpar  13%  increase.  The  big  loser 
in  1973  was  the  leisure-time  industri-,  wheie 
proiits  skidded  by  15 ',i. 

If  the  big  oU  companies  made  biL,  prof^Ls 
<U;r:ns  1973,  their  smaller  hre'.Iircn  Ci:l  t'.cn 
b  Iter.  Earnings  for  the  year  were  up  99C 
at    Commonwealth    Oil,    432 ':o    at    Amerada 
Hess,  and  306%  at  Occidental  Petroleum. 

Steel  industry  earnings  were  led  by  annual 
boosts  of  ?58'i  at  McLouth.  101%  at  Repub- 
lic, and  IDS?  at  U.S.  Steel.  Wheelmg-Fitts- 
burgh  nailed  down  a  199%  profit  increase  in 
tho  fourth  quarter.  Paper  industry  leaders 
were  Hammermill,  up  274 '1  for  1973,  and 
Westvaco,  up  232 'X. 

Reflcctmg  a  bad  year  on  Wa!l  Street  an- 
nual profits  fell  by  66 '^l  at  Deaai  Witter.  56  c 
at  Reynolds  Securities,  and  65 '"t  at  E.  P.  Hut- 
ton.  In  the  ah-Ilnes  industry.  Eastern,  Pan 
Act,  and  American  all  racked  up  big  losses 
for  the  year,  but  proflts  were  up  151 '-^  at 
UAL  and  194%  at  Northwest. 

Metals  companies  made  a  particularly 
strong  showing  during  1973's  final  quarter. 
Profits  at  Beynolds  Metals  were  up  by  987  '> , 
followed  by  R,evere  Copper  &  Brass  (up  738  t  ) 
and  Kaiser  Aluminum  (up  372  .L ) .  And  eajn- 
ings  at  Martin  Marietta  Aluminum  t,re\v  by 
58J  ,.  dtiring  1973. 

THE    BEST    PERFORMERS 

or  the  1,200  companies  surveyed  by  Busi- 
ne.ss  Week,  the  glamour  stocks  continued  to 
command  the  highest  price/earnings  ratios 
dtu-ing  1973.  Leading  the  pace  was  the  drug 
industry,  with  a  p/e  of  23,  followed  by  oU 
service  and  supply  with  a  p/e  of  21.  Personal 
care  products,  office  equipment,  beverages, 
and  instruments  again  commanded  high 
multiples,  with  p/e  ratios  ranging  from  14  to 
20.  Industries  with  the  lowest  current  p/es 
include  aerospace,  steel,  conglomerates,  auto- 
motive, textUe,  S&Ls,  and  containers — all 
with  p/e  ratios  from  5  to  7. 

Many  of  the  highly  touted  glamour  in- 
dustries also  continued  to  give  their  common 
shareholders  the  best  return  on  eqiUty  dur- 
ing 1973.  Long  an  Institutional  favorite,  the 
personal-care  products  Industry  led  the  list 
with  a  retiu-n  on  common  equity  of  20.7%. 
But  the  trucking  industry  also  provided  com- 
mon shareholders  with  a  20.7%  return,  even 
though  It  was  among  the  poorer  performers 
when  it  came  to  profit  increases. 

Other  Indtistrlea  with  high  returns  on  com- 
mon equtty  tnchided  drugs,  20%;  Instru- 
ments and  oOce  cqtilpmeat.  both  17%;  and 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting,  16.8% — all  mem- 
bers of  the  glamour  set.  Industries  with  the 
poojrest  annual  return  for  shareholders  were 
airlines,  with  6J%;  railroads,  6.3%,  and  steel, 
fl.1%:  followed  by  food  retailers  (9.6^)  and 
textiles  and  apparel  ( 10.8  % ) . 
The  key  question,  of  course,  amid  aU  the 
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prcfits  of  only  $6.9-blll!on  in  19' 2.  If  the 
data  for  both  years  Is  adjusted,  the  "real" 
increase  in  pretax  prtn*:  f' r  irrs  ^-a;  oiMy 
]9  9'.T. 

Inventory  prcfits,  of  co.r.-?:c.  .'.'.11  cotmt  as 
so'.ld  profits  on  the  bottom  line.  But  the  in- 
\cstor  should  be  aware  that  inventoiiCo  cay 
have  to  be  replaced  diirinf;  1974  at  much 
!-!gher  prices,  and  that  cculi  be  a  dra?:  on 
r.rporate  results  if  ti^e  prices  f.iat  tbe  tom- 
j,.-iny  is  able  to  charge  do  not  keep  pace.  And 
;i  prices  of  ra*  materials  and  ether  c:jm- 
ii^Jdilie^  ohwUld  tunable  UUr  in  the  -osr, 
■...c?e  corporations  may  experience  sliir 
ii:ioL:i?r  dra5  on  er%rninrs  as  they  use  up 
:v-'.LTive;y  higher  priced  invcritone.s.  Co;n- 
:  -nies  that  use  XirstTln -first-out  (FIFO) 
.  .;couiii;n~,  ri.id  v.lio.-;e  inventories  are  r.ilher 
--•k.v^  to  tii.-.i  over,  .'re  particularlv  vulner- 
iibl?. 

1  jr  this  reason,  tlie  Securities  &  Exchange 
f  ^nj;ni.i3iu:i  rcrtritly  suggested  that  com- 
p;:nies  brcaS  out^..thelr  inventory  proflts.  if 
l.^.ey  are  sign:fi"ant.  In  their  financial  reports 
fjr  197"".  But  few,  ii  any,  corporations  are 
lijiely  to  nialie  such  disclosure.  Inventories 
are  o!:ly  one  item  in  the  financial  statements 
that  are  affected  by  inflation.  To  only  .'^how 
-i".e  efTect  on  inventories  would  be  "potcn- 
t  ally  m;s!e»ding,"  they  argue. 

Breal:lng  out  mventory  profits  Ls  onlv  'a 
pieremeal,  patchwork  solution."  says  lyov- 
.ild  H.  C;-apin,  partner  at  Arthur  Young  u 
Co.,  one  of  the  nation's  Big  Eight  CP.^  firms. 
Most  corporate  managers  are  waiting  until 
the  new  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  can  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  aouie 
kind  of  price-level  adjustments  for  the  en- 
tire income  statement  and  balance  sl}.eet. 
That  kind  of  "inflation  accounting,"  wliich 
now  is  being  tried  in  Great  Britain,  lets  in- 
vestors compare  the  present  financial  results 
based  on  historical  costs  with  a  new  set  of 
figures  expressed  In  constant  dollars.  Tlie 
FASB  has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  the 
issue  late  next  month. 

In  its  preliminary  profits  report,  Betixlc- 
hciu  Steel's  chairman,  Stewart  S.  Cort,  did 
ta'.ie  note  of  the  inflation  factor  In  dlsci^sing 
his  company's  1973  earmngs,  which  roi=e 
from  $134.6-million  to  $206.6-mUlion.  de 
noted  that  Bethlehem's  net  Income  was  only 
about  8%  higher  than  it  was  in  1957 — the 
company's  previous  record  earnings  year — 
although  it  shipped  3-milllon  nK>re  tons  last 
year  Uian  in  1957.  "In  fact,"  Ctort  summed 
up,  "our  1973  earnings  were  about  30 'i  lower 
than  1957's  in  constant  dollars — that  \-. 
adjusting  the  figures  to  compensate  for  tv. e 
cfTects  of  inflation." 

RETlGtTEWG  OVE5SEAS  INVESTMENTS 

Economists  estimate  that  the  over-all  Im- 
pact of  currency  realignments  of  UTS  profits 
was  negligible — amounting  to  no  more  than 
1%  or  2%  of  total  U.S.  corporate  earnings. 
But  for  multinational  corporations,  the  Im- 
pact was  considerably  greater.  Thoss  eom- 
panles  also  now  have  a  wi<te  range  of  ac- 
connttng  alternatives,  and  can  choose  how 
and  when  they  want  to  take  aoroe  o<  the 
gains. 

BankAmerlca  Corp.  savs  that  its  rrralna- 
tlOD  of  overseas  investments  dnring  1973 
produced  $9.7-mllllon  In  after-tax  profits. 
But  the  bank  will  put  aside  »6  S-minKxi  of 


talk  of  record  proflts  Is  Just  how  "real"  these  -^P-"^^  amotnit  into  a  special  rt:9t!iv*  to  offset 


spectacular  gahis  actually  are  (page  133).  A" 
big  chunk  of  the  hefty  1973  eamhigs  in- 
creases can  be  attributed  to  Inventory  prof- 
It's — profits  generated  by  the  Increase  in  the 
value  of  inventortes  between  the  ttane  of  pur- 
chase or  prod-nctlon  and  the  time  of  sale. 

Last  year,  UjS.  corporations  earned  a  huge 
$127-MlMon  before  taxes,  80%  above  the 
handsome  6e8-bUl»on  earned  te  1972.  But 
the  Commerce  Dept.  estimates  that  817.3- 
bllllon  of  total  1973  earnings  came  from  in- 
ventory  proflts,    compared    with    Inventory 


possible  future  losses  If  the  dollar  continues 
t)b  strengthen  against  other  currencies  cur- 
ing 1974.  And  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  says  that 
tl3.8-million  of  Its  $653.5-milllon  1973  earn- 
ings came  from  foreign  currency  exchan<.-e 
gains.  But  the  company  set  aside  another 
$19-miUlon  in  a  special  reserve  to  help  offset 
inventory  losses  caused  by  the  decline  of 
"certain  European  currenciea  in  early  1974." 
Many  eeonocnlsts  are  predicting  almost  no 
growth  la  'corpoeate  proAU  for  1974.  But 
businessmen,  mors  opttnxlstic,  expect  indus- 
try to  ^tOw  respectaUc  carMngs  gains  (page 
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45).  Part  of  the  gap  may  be  explained  br 
the  '■inventory  profits  "  Issue.  But  how  cor- 
porate proflts  rank  at  thl3  time  next  year 
will  depend  on  the  depth  of  any  ecoQomic 
slOT.down,  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  effect  of 
unj  reinaituug  price  cositro!.';,  aad  tl'.o  sovcr- 
lt\    of   the   energy    en.,;!-;. 

U'lcertttlntles  about  the  diiectiou  tl;at  oil 
cc'Uip.iny  profits  will  taUe— or  will  be  allowed 
to  take -are  enuu^.h  to  throw  a  niority 
wicach   into    the   bc-st  of  predictions 


YOI'NG  MARYLAND  FARMR! 
WRITE  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  E   BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATiVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
President  Nixon  by  members  of  the 
Southern  Cecil  Coimty  Young  Farmers 
in  which  they  comment  on  the  present 
state  of  American  agriculture. 

These  young  farmers  express  many  of 
the  concerns  which  I  share  and  I  would 
like  to  share  these  views  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follow.';: 

Eari,evili.e,  Mo..  April  1,  l'>7i. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Presjdent.  United  States  of  America. 
Washingt07i.  DC. 

Deab  President  Nixon- :  As  a  group  of  Cecil 
County,  Maryland  young  fanners,  we  would 
like  to  expresw  our  concern  over  your  recent 
speech  on  March  19,  during  which  you  pro- 
claimed that  "farmers  never  had  It  so  good." 
The  prices  that  you  asserted  we  were  re- 
ceiving, particularly  97  a  hundredweight  for 
milk  and  $14  a  bu.shel  for  soybeans,  are  er- 
roneous for  all  b\it  a  minute  percentage  of 
the  products  Involved,  and  are  completely 
misleading  and  unrepresentative. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
called  on  the  fanners  lor  all-out  production 
of  crops  and  livestock  lu  1974.  Yet  overpro- 
duction cau.ses  surpluses,  with  govenimeut 
control  of  grain  stocks  atid  prices,  and  resuUfa 
In  lower  prices  for  the  producerj.  With  feed 
prices  doubled  and  fertilizer  tripled  since 
last  year,  and  labor  costs  ever-increasing,  to 
mention  but  a  few,  we  must  have  an  equita- 
ble price  for  our  product.>.  Tlils  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  free  supply  and  demand 
market. 

With  still  over  1.000  family  farms  a  week 
going  out  of  business  in  this  country,  we  ob- 
viously have  not  reached  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial level  which  wUl  support  more,  not 
fewer,  farmers.  Pood  wUl  soon  be  this  coun- 
try's largest  "ihorta<;e-crl;  Is,"  as  It  already 
Is  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  IX  farmers 
are  not  able  to  operate  with  financial  success. 
Be  assured  that  we  are  In  favor  of  your 
policy  of  less  government  Interference  with 
agriculture.  Also,  be  advised  that  farmers, 
especially  the  young  farmers,  on  whose  abil- 
ity for  the  next  few  decades  mlUlons  of 
Americans  are  going  to  contlnxie  to  be  almost 
completely  dependent,  will  do  all  In  their 
power  to  produce  all  they  profitably  can. 
But,  as  the  most  Important  minority  group 
In  this  country,  we  will  be  properly  heard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Cora  Jean  Burrows  for  Mr.  &  Mr.s. 
Howard  L.  Burrow.-,  Mr.  <fc  Mrs. 
John  O.  Byerly.  Jlr.  Randall 
P.  Carrion.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carroll  E. 
Davis,  Mr.  William  W.  Jeanee.  Jr., 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Nanlore,  B«r. 
Kenneth  B.  McDonald,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs. 
Edward  A.  Mechling,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ron- 
ald Miller.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Heve- 
low,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Schrader, 
Miss  Joyce  Schrader,  and  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Richards  Sutton,  Jr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BLACKS  STOPPED  AND  SEARCHED 
ON  THE  STREETS  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO 


April  2>t,  197.'t 


Vm.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    IWISSOURt 

IS    rHii  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  fAilVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1974 

Ml-.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaiiide 
now  being  staged  in  the  streets  of  San 
Fri'.ncisco  is  deplorable  and  cannot  be 
toUiated.  Young  black  men  are  being 
stopped,  questioned,  and  searched  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  mysterious  murderer  in 
the  .-^o-called  Zebra  killings. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Robert  White  who  is  national  president 
of  the  National  AlUance  of  Postal  and 
Federal  Employees.  Mr.  White  addres.ses 
himself  to  thi.c  problem.  I  fully  agree 
with  what  he  has  set  forth  that — 

Tlitrc  can  be  no  Justification  for  the  com- 
plclf>  disregard  of  a  citizen's  constitutional 
right  to  -personal  dignity  and  protection 
against  uureiisotiable  searches  and  seizure;*, 
even  liiider  tfie  guise  of  Identifying  a  poten- 
tial menace  to  the  Wlilte  public  .  .  .  Ask 
yourselves.  If  the  situation  were  reversed 
and  a  White  person  (as  has  been  the  case 
many  times  In  the  past)  was  killing  black 
people,  would  the  Mayor  have  White  men 
stopped  and  searched?" 

Mayor  Alioto  must  be  forced  to  halt 
his  order  which  is  not  only  illegal  but, 
more  importantly,  degrading  to  the  black 
population. 

I  am  sure  nx>-  colleagues  v,  ill  be  mast 
interested  in  reading  Ro'oert  \Vhite',s 
letter  which  follows: 

Naiional  Alliance  or  PoarAL 

AND  Federal  Emtloyees, 
Wcuihingion,  D.C.,  April  10, 1074. 
Hon.  William  Clay, 
U.S.  House  o/  Rc/jrescntatii  c^, 
\,Vas',tnylon,  D.C. 

Dlau  Bill;  According  to  repeated  news- 
ci'jsi-i  today  following  the  slaying  of  White, 
Nelson  T.  Shields,  IV,  April  17,  1974.  In  San 
Francisco,  Ca..  the  Mayor  of  that  city  has 
l.ssued  statcaifiit-s  which  are  extraordinary, 
provocative,  dangerous  and  misguided.  He 
has  declared  the  so-called  Zebra  killings  (the 
allejed  murder  of  12  unsuspecting  Whites 
by  unidentified  Blacks  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months)  so  unusual  In  nature  as  to 
dem,ir.d  unu.sual  counter  measures  by  law 
cuforcement  authorities.  He  Instructed  the 
city  s  Black  citizens  to  cooperate  by  peace- 
fully KUbmittlng  to  official  questioning  and 
searclies.  He  gave  assurances  that  the  police 
actlor.s  which  he  was  authorizing  were  not 
racit-t  in  intent,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  only  Blacks  would  be  the  butt  of  the 
inquisition. 

This  predominantly  Black  national  union 
has  hundred.s  of  black  members  who  work 
In  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office  and  other 
federal  agencies  In  that  area.  They  are  some 
of  America's  finest  people  who  have  met  the 
test  of  Civil  Service  fitness  on  their  Jobs 
and  in  the  communities  In  which  they  live. 
Tliey  work  all  tours  of  duty,  including  those 
which  fall  at  night  and  they  must  travel  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  their  Jobs. 

Local  San  Francisco  officials  of  this  union 
have  reacted  In  alarm  to  Mayor  Joseph 
Aliotos  dictum  and  seek  Immediate  and 
strong  action  to  nullify  the  Impact  of  his 
unfortunate  order  to  his  police  force. 

No  black  Individual  has  been  taken  Into 
custody  as  a  result  of  theee  unfortunate 
deaths.  Reliance  has  been  pl-iced  on  hearsay 
and  hysterical  descriptions  of  a  Black  man 


as  the  a.<«allant,   but   no   one  has  been  ar- 
rested. 

In  an  era  of  streaking,  whene  public 
nudity  enables  mere  onlookers  to  leSfn  that 
blond  headed  females  are  not  really  blond 
nnd  that  long  hair  is?  not  a  final  determlnr-nt 
of  ?cx,  who  (an  be  positive  th.it  an  allege:! 
Blar'c  a."s,-ainnt  l.^  not  a  Fmutted  up  (blaclwt;) 
Nordic  with  a  sadiilic  mental  quirk. 

'I'liere  call  be  no  ju.itiflcation  for  the  cnni- 
plete  di;;eg,-ird  of  a  citizen's  cor-stitutiom! 
right  to  personal  dignity  and  protection 
against  urueasonable  searches  and  seii:ures. 
even  under  the  guite  of  identifying  a  po- 
ter.lial  menace  to  the  White  public. 

Ask  your.sc-ive.s.  If  the  situation  were  re- 
verted and  a  White  person  (as  li.ns  been  the 
ca.se  many  times  in  the  past)  was  killing 
Black  people,  would  the  mayor  have  Whit? 
men  stopped  and  searched? 

No  More  Second  Class  Citizenship  and  No 
More  Nigger  Thinking! 

V>e  urge  you  to  stop  tin-i  Illegal  action 
now  !! 

Sivcerely  ycur.s, 

Robert  L.  Witite, 
National  President. 


TRIBUTE      TO      DEAN      IRVING      R. 
MELBO:     OUTSTANDING     EDUCA- 

"■"roR 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  BELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, author,  and  administrator,  who 
has  been  a  highly  respected  leader  in  hi.s 
field.  I  speak  of  Dr.  Irving  R.  Melbo,  who 
recently  retired  from  the  position  of 
deau  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  this  prominent 
educator,  who  has  had  important  in- 
fluence upon  public  education  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Indng  Melbo  graduated  fix)m  New 
Mexico  Western  College  and  continued 
on  to  receive  his  master  of  arts  degree 
from  the  same  college.  He  subsequently 
earned  his  doctor  of  education  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1934.  Dr.  Melbo's  first  in- 
volvement in  public  education  in  this 
State  was  in  a  position  in  the  division 
of  textbooks  and  publications  in  the 
State  department  of  education.  Later, 
he  was  named  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  research  and  curriculum  for  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools  and  then  became 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Alameda  County  in  1938.  Dr.  Melbo  then 
joined  the  faculty  at  the  University  ol 
Southera  California.  He  was  named  dean 
of  the  school  of  education  In  1953. 

Dr.  Melbo  was  responsible  for  many 
innovations,  including  recruitment  and 
training  programs  to  meet  the  severe 
teacher  shortage  with  accelerated  pro- 
grams of  teacher  training;  the  establish- 
ment of  two  reading  centers;  advances 
in  the  specialized  training  of  teachers  of 
the  handicapped,  and  instigation  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
12-story  Waite  Phillips  Hall  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Melbo  has  also  been  the  au- 
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thor  of  books  In  the  fields  of  education, 
social  science,  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory. 

Under  Dr.  Melbo's  leadership,  the 
school  has  developed  an  international 
reputation  in  the  field  of  teacher  train- 
ing and  currently  has  programs  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  educational  leadership 
provided  by  Dr.  Melbo,  who  has  been 
named  dean  emeritus  of  the  USC  School 
of  EdticatioiT,  and  v,e  uish  him  a  very 
happy  retirement. 


A      COIiCMENDATION      FOR      THE 
MARGARET  HUDSON  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESENTATnTS 

WeiMesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  earlier  this  month,  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Margaret  Hudson  pro- 
gram, a  truly  innovative  health  delivery 
system  for  pregnant  adolescents,  had 
won  the  "Organization  of  the  Year  Pro- 
gram Award"  for  1973  from  the  Okla- 
homa Public  Health  Association.  This 
is  an  •chlevement  worthy  of  note,  be- 
eanse  It  fills  a  need  that  Is  growing  every 
year.  The  program  permits  hundreds  of 
^eenage  unwed  pregnant  girls  to  con- 
iinue  their  education  and  to  make  some- 
of  their  lives  tmder  circumstances 

U  otherwise  might  make  them  school 
dropouts  and  leave  them  emotionally 
scarred  foi^  years  to  come.  And  the  pro- 
gram also  helps  give  the  child  bom  un- 
der such  clrcimistances  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  receive  the  love  and  care 
that  It  must  have  to  develop  into  a 
healthy  adult,  both  emotionally  and 
physically. 

In  TuLsa,  Okla.,  where  the  program  op- 
erates, there  were  1,080  births  to  girls 
between  the  ages  ol  12  and  18  in  1972. 
This  was  an  increase  of  49  percent  in  1 
year,  and  it  occurred  in  a  city  with  a 
population  of  about  380,000.  So  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Margaret  Hudsoi;  program 
are  vital  to  an  Increasing  fiumber  of 
adolescents.  I  say  adolescents  and  not 
"girls"  because  teenage  fathers  also  re- 
ceive counseling  under  its  auspices. 

This  program  uses  both  public  and 
private  health  resources  for  the  preg- 
nant school-age  girl,  and  looks  at  her 
total  needs  rather  than  isolating  the 
medical  from  the  family  and  emotional 
problems.  And  the  program  educates 
community  groups  on  social  issues  raised 
by  the  problems  of  teenage  parents.  It 
also  acts  as  a  multidiscirlinai'y  teaching 
lab  for  higher  education.  The  medical, 
nui-sing,  education  and  social  science 
professions  find  tlie  program  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  training  students,  and  the 
assistance  provided  the  young  parents  by 
thoie  students  also  is  vei-y  important.  I 
am  told  that  95  percent  of  the  young 
parents  who  participate  in  tliis  program 
keep  their  children  and  rear  tliem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  meticulous  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  these  young  pc^r- 
ents  and  the  unique  method  of  dealinsf 
with  their  problems  that  sets  this  pro- 
gram apart  and   which  earned  it  the 
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Oklahoma    Public    Health    Association 
Award. 

I  commend  the  board  of  directors,  the 
staff  and  all  who  support  this  worthy 
program,  particularly  Dr.  Jolm  B.  Net- 
tles, the  board  president,  and  Lois 
Gatchell,  the  program  director. 


A  LESSON  IN  MOSCOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWiNSKI 

OF    lUJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  E^RWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  occasionaJ  editorial  that  comes  to 

my  attention  that  has  the  potential  to 
rise  above  prose  and  almost  reach  the 
heights  of  poetry.  That  was  my  reaction 
to  an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Star-News  which  comments  on  the 
personal  foreign  policy  lesson  learned  by 
Senator  Kennedy  : 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Apr.  23, 

1974] 

A  Lesson  im  Moscow 

It  i.3  hard  to  say  what  Senator  Kennedy 
bad  in  mind  when  he  tried  to  poU  tbe  audi- 
ence at  Moscow  State  University  on  qiieatlonfi 
of  Internal  Soviet  policy.  Whatever  it  was. 
the  poU  backfired,  leaving  the  audience  em- 
barrassed and  Kennedy  looking  Inept.  And 
If  Soviet  officials  weren't  angered  over  his 
Ul-adTleed  attempt  to  put  the  audtence'^^a 
the  ^ot.  they  probably  got  a  few  belly  laughs 
over  bis  caiTe  performance. 

Perhaps  Kennedy  sought  to  provoke  the 
sort  of  "kitchen  debate"  that  skyrocketed 
Richard  Nixon's  poUtlcal  stature  In  1966 
when  Nlkita  Khrushchev  enga^d  the  then- 
vice  president  In  a  running  debate  whUe 
Nixon  was  visiting  an  American  trade  exhibit 
In  Moscow.  If  so.  It  was  a  flop. 

Or  perhaps  he  thovight  that  ooUege  stu- 
dents the  world  over  could  not  resist  the 
Kennedy  charm  that  sends  nany  young 
Americans  into  paroxysms  of  ecstasy  when 
he  shows  op  on  campus.  Maybe  he  thought 
he  could  send  the  Soviet  government  a  mes- 
sage tbroogfa  the  students.  He  should  have 
known  better.  The  openness  of  expression 
found  on  Amerlean  campuses  Is  In  no  way 
dupUcated  on  those  tn  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  citizens,  young  or  old,  are  not  used  to 
telling  their  government  whether  it  should 
be  spending  more  or  less  on  defense,  and  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  a  member  of  the  aodi- 
ence  accused  Kennedy  of  asking  a  "proroca- 
tive"  question. 

For  tbe  most  part,  the  audience — about 
half  of  which  apparently  was  faculty  and 
staff — sat  on  Its  hands  in  confusion  sknd  em- 
barrassment. Most  of  them  dldnt  know  what 
this  American-style  polling  was  all  about  and 
those  who  did  e-vidently  didn't  Uke  the  idea  of 
being  asked  publicly  to  take  positions  on  seii- 
Biti-ve  matters.  In  a  dosed  society  such  as 
that  In  the  Soviet  Union.  oWclala  don't  take 
kindly  to  opposition  to  government  policy 
and  it  was  ratlier  lucoitslderate  of  Kennedy 
to  put  his  audience  on  that  kind  of  a  spot. 

Kennedy  also  seemed  to  show  a  certain 
obtuseness  when  he  failed  to  take  the  hint 
from  a  utuversity  official  who  announced 
liiat  the  senator  was  not  feeling  n-eil  and 
Uiat  the  sesfilon  therefore  would  ead.  Ken- 
nedy protested  that  he  felt  fine  and  went  on 
to  make  a  few  other  remarks. 

Kennedy  is  on  a  foreign  tour  apparently 
aimed  at  enhancing  his  chances  for  the  pres- 
idency If  he  decides  to  seek  the  Democratic 
nomiiiaUon  In  1976.  When  he  arrived  In 
Moscow  last  week  he  prcckiluied  th&t  he  had 
not  C'juie  to  negotiate' but  to  learn.  It  would 
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appear  that  the  biggest  lesson  from  the  Mos- 
cow State  University  encounter  Is  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  still  is^llghily 
wet  behind  the  ears.  ^ 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  FIRST 
BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  HAW- 
THORNE, N.J.,  THE  LITTLE 
CHURCH  WITH  THE  BIG  WEL- 
COME ON  ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JCBSET 

I>:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Ur.  Speaker,  on  May  3.  1974, 
tlie  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hawthorne, 
N.J..  will  hold  a  fellowship  dinner  cul- 
minating the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  mo.-t 
distinguished  "httle  church  with  the  big 
welcome."  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  » ith  me  in  extending  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Norman  Winter,  and 
members  of  his  congregation  on  this  most 
important  golden  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

The  faith  and  devotion  of  our  people 
in  a  full  communion  of  imderstanding. 
ever  caring  and  respecting  the  tadividual 
religious  beliefs  of  his  fdlowman  has 
been  the  lifeline  of  our  democracy,  ever 
inspiring  our  people  with  hope  and  urg- 
ing the  individtial  en  to  great  achieve- 
ments and  purpose  m  pursuing  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  dreams  and  ambitions. 
The  exemplary  leadership  and  outsftand- 
ing  efforts  of  our  citizens  so  Important 
to  our  quality  of  life  are  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  American  dream  and  today  we  ex- 
press ou^ appreciation  to  the  pastor  and 
officers,  present  and  past,  of  tbe  First 
Baptist  Church  whose  esteemed  dedica- 
tion and  unselfish  devotion  in  promul- 
gating goodwill,  fellowship,  and  brother- 
hood has  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  The  current  o£Qcers  of 
tlte  church  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  Norman  Winter,  pastor. 


The  Honorable  John  Andringa,  Palmer 
Kauffman,  Chris  SilLkema,  Theodore  \'an 
Natta. 

TSTJSTXZS 

The  Honorable  Albert  Brouwer,  treas- 
m-er,  John  Coe,  financial  secretary,  ftus- 
«ell  Gallup,  secretary,  Wllbert  Klepper, 
Sr.,  Wllbert  Klepper,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Popper. 
Robert  Slater.  Gilbert  Terrell,  Donald 
Van  Natta. 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Edna  Eck.  diurch 
clerk,  Mrs.  A.  Sikkema,  poblicttsr,  Mrs. 
Lenore  Alexander,  bulletin  editor,  Mrs. 
Lois  Winter,  missions,  Mrs.  Mlldren  Lee, 
fellowship,  Miss  M.  Martin,  Sunday 
school  superintendant. 

DEACONESS 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Sue  Andringa, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Bronwer,  Mrs.  Ttes  De 
Ruiter,  Mrs.  Mildred  Lee,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Nydam,  Mrs.  Lee  Van  Natta. 

Members  of  my  Eighth  Congres£ioDal 
Di&tiict  and  the  State  of  Mew  Jersey 
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commenced  the  celebration  of  this  golden 
year  anniversary  In  May  1973  with  many 
outstanding  special  events  held  during 
the  course  of  the  .vcar  by  each  organiza- 
tion of  the  c'unch  under  the  auspices  of 
the  golden  aiiniveiL<My  rc.-iimittee.  whose 
members  are  a  follow.-: 

Tlie  Honorable  Re'.orend  Norman 
Winter,  honorar.v  cluurman,  Mrs.  Lenore 
Alexander,  chairman,  Wilbert  Klepper, 
Sr,,  Mrs.  less  De  Ruiter.  Mrs.  Bctt.v 
Klepper.  Wilbert  Klepper,  Jr.,  Russell 
Gallup.  Palmer  KaulTman.  Albert  Brouv.- 
er.  Ernest  Alexander. 
,  A  commemorative  scrvito  at  the  church 
\pcned  this  50th  anniversary  celebration 
wlien  a  certificate  of  recognition  was  pre- 
sented to  tlie  Honorable  Frank  Rea,  the 
oiily  hving  charter  member,  in  testimony 
to  his  standards  of  excellence  and  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  church  dur- 
ing its  past  half-century  of  progress. 

The  honored  guests  at  the  fellowship 
dinner  to  be  held  on  May  3  will  be: 

Reverend  Norman  Winter,  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lucido  (former  pastor 
and  wife),  Honorable  Ma.vor  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Bay.  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
L.  Rhodes,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  John 
Hailey,  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Wood,  Reverend  &  Mrs.  R.  Jackson,  Rev- 
erend and  Mrs.  R.  Olthof,  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  P.  Spiecker.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  H. 
Braunlin,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  R.  Camp. 
Pastor  Jacob  VanderMeer.  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  R.  Hamilton,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  C. 
Cedarholm.  Honorable  and  Mrs.  B.  Ny- 
borg.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  R.  McCoy. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  diligence  of 
Lenore  (Mrs.  Ei-nest  D.)  Alexander,  the 
chairlady  of  the  golden  anniversary  com- 
mittee, whose  research  provided  me  with 
an  in-depth  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  founders,  organizers,  pres- 
ent and  past  pastors  and  other  members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Hawthorne.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
golden  anniversary  history  of  the  church 
as  she  related  it  to  me: 

The  PIR.ST  Baptist  CHmrH  or  HAwrHOP.NE, 
N.J..   1924-74 

As  the  First  Bnpti.'-t  Church  In  Paterson 
was  furmed  with  scvetiLoen  members,  so  the 
First  Baptist  Churcii  of  Hawthorne  on  May 
6,  1924  orgauii^eU  with  seventeen  Charter 
members.  They  were  helped  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  thl3  new  Baptist  congregation 
by  Mr.  Harry  Poiiudd  of  the  Broadway  Bap- 
tist Church  and  the  Reverend  P.  S  Bergeren, 
a  local  printer  and  preacher. 

CHABTEa    MEMBERS 

Reverend  P.  S.  Berggren.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Bcrg- 
gren.  Mr.  Prank  Rea.  Mrs.  Frank  Rea,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Eldrtdge.  Mrs.  John  Pohlman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Waterman.  Mrs.  William  Patrhurst. 

Mrs.  Walter  Lee,  Mrs.  Jennie  .;Iurphy  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Louis  Peoples.  Mr.  Oeorge  Ash- 
fleld.  Mrs.  Oeorge  Ashfleld,  Miss  Myrtle  Levi. 
Miss  Jessie  Levi,  Mr.  Smart. 

The  flrst  meetings  were  held  In  a  public 
place  known  as  Llewllyn  Hall.  The  new  group 
warf  formally  lucorjior:;t.'d  on  October  11 
1924. 

Reverend  Berggren  served  as  Patter  from 
the  beginning  and  was  a  great  li.fluence  in 
the  building  program  which  started  In  the 
first  year  of  the  organization.  The  flrst  stage 
of  a  church  edifice  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated. February  8.  1927,  the  Reverend  Ma- 
whlnney.  Pastor  of  St.  Clements  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Reverend  Van  Arsdale,  Pas- 
tor of  the  North  Paterson  Reformed  Church, 
participated  In  this  special  .>'er\lce. 
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The  Reverend  Schoemer  was  engaged  to 
assist  Reverend  Berggren  with  the  preaching 
and  other  piistor.-il  work.  He  remained  until 
April  11.  1929. 

Reverend  Bergcfren  submitted  his  rcr.igna- 
tlou  on  October  24.  1929  and  continued  serv- 
ing: as  pastor  until  December  15.  1929. 

Porturatelv,  tlie  time  between  pactora  wat- 
.licrt  Kii'e  oil  December  22.  1929  Reverend 
K.  Do-.ve  f'f  Holioken.  N.J..  inaugurated  his 
p'vtoratc. 

3Iany  orj  nnlxations  were  ^tnrUU  witli  rc- 
ligiouj  anil  civic  endeavor. 

Revrend  Bowes  pastorate  cri'tinucj  until 
Jn'y  14.  1931,  having  previously  submitted 
his  resignation  on  June  25,  1931. 

Reverend  Mayhew  of  the  New  Jersey  Bap- 
tist Cor.vention  and  Lay-Preacher  Mr.  Gra- 
huni  would  alternate  to  bring  the  Sui!c<;iy 
morulng  message. 

As  a  special  business  meeting  held  June  5. 
1932.  a  call  was  extended  to  Reverend  Lewis 
K.  Davis.  Reverend  Davis  preached  Ills  first 
eorinon  as  pastor  on  August  21,  1932. 

The  building  program  was  revived  In  o?der 
to  have  a  baptistry  and  many  other  additions 
and  Improvement.s.  The  church  grew  in  spirit 
ai\d  niimber.  The  first  person  to  be  baptized 
was  Miss  Ruth  Dunsheath.  She  was  also  the 
flrst  bride  married  at  the  church,  June  9, 
1934.  to  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  active  member 
and  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Reverend  Davis  re.-ilgned  in  Jaiui'^ry  1941. 
to  pursue  the  duties  of  Chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

The  effect  of  war  in  Europe  and  the  ex- 
periences of  economic  depression  at  home 
were  felt  by  all.  The  church  services  were 
maintained  each  Sunday  by  guest  preachers 
for  more  than  a  year. 

A  young  preacher,  Mr.  Vernon  Whitney 
was  introduced  to  the  church  by  the  conven- 
tion in  June  1942.  This  was  to  Ix  his  fin>t 
pastorate  as  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Oospel  at  the  Fir.-t  Baptist  Church. 

Weekly  meetlni;?  of  both  mens  groups  and 
women's  clubs  were  held.  The  young  people 
of  the  area  also  met  tor  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  fellowship. 

Reverend  Whitney  resigned  in  July   1945. 

Financial  difficulties  were  experienced  by 
the  church  which  threatened  the  continu- 
ance of  this  mliu.stry.  Fortunately,  a  com- 
mittee led  by  Mr.  Hampton  Hall  were  suc- 
cessful In  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  Rev- 
erend Harold  E.  Erickaon  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Flr^t  Baptist  Church. 
In  August  1945,  Pastor  Elrickson  embarked  on 
a  strong  Evangelistic  Ooepel  Ministry. 

He  had  hLs  beginnings  with  personal  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ  aa  a  young  man  of  17. 
Living  In  Brooklyn.  New  York,  he  preached  at 
street  meetings,  at  local  churches  and  con- 
ducted waterfront  missions,  and  toured  the 
Midwest  on  Gospel  preaching  revival  cru- 
sades. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  began  to  fluor- 
Ish  with  new  life.  This  pastorate  continued 
for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  time  the 
church  grew  In  spirit  and  numbers  which 
necessitated  the  building  of  au  addition  in 
1959. 

Twenty-four  years  is  a  considerable  part 
of  the  progress  of  a  church  family.  Accord- 
ingly many  events  close  to  the  life  of  all 
those  In  the  congregation  took  j  lare  cliirin<; 
Reverend  Erickson's  pastorate. 

September  30,  1969,  marked  the  rcMre- 
ment  of  Reverend  Harold  E.  ErickKon  from 
active  ministry.  A  special  .service  celefiratcd 
the  event  with  the  presentation  of  a  citation 
making  him  Pastor  Emeritus  by  una:  imo-  >! 
vote  of  the  membership. 

All  regular  worship  services  of  thp  church 
were   maintained   by   the   Board   of   Dc.icc  n, 
with  the  as.iL'itance  of  the  minister,  friends 
of  the  church  and  candidates  for  a  c:ill   to  ' 
the  pastorate  of  the  church. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Re\crcnd  Jerome 
Lucido,  a  young  man  who  after  graduation 
from  Dallas  Seminary  was  assistant  pastor 
In  youth  work  in  several  southern  churches. 
ATany  progranxs  for  youth  v.ere  spo:  sored  by 
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uiirerci.t  organlzatloua  of  the  church:  art 
classes  tliroughout  the  summer,  special  boys' 
programs — all   with   a  spiritual   backr;round 

Reverend  Lucido  resigned  AuG;u<:t  15,  i;i7l, 
to  pursue  the  Radio  Ministry  as  a  nie:>.ns  i^i 
siireadiUK  the  Gospel. 

The  fall  season  commeuced  v,  1th  a  new  full 
time  pastor.  Revt  rend  Norman  Vvinter.  who 
agreed  to  accept  the  call  of  the  church.  T.hr 
formal  installation  of  Reverend  Winder  v.r.', 
held  on  Sunday,  October  10,  1971. 

Reverend  Winter's  testimony  ia  that  of 
being  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  saviour  through  the 
preachiiigs  of  P.istor  Erick.son  at  this  chur.-h 
Rev.  Winter  subsequently  attended  Ny.icl: 
Bible  College  and  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  He  served  a  missionary  tour 
of  duty  In  Morocco,  Africa. 

All  organizations  rallied  to  the  new  pas- 
tor's support  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Pa;<tor  preached  wltlf  great  conviction  ii>.  hi.s 
pre.sentation  of  the  Gospel. 

Tlius  far  the  church  under  his  ministry 
V.as  experienced  a  t^rowth  of  membership,  ttn 
by  Believers  Baptism,  eight  by  espericnce, 
und  four  by  letter  of  transier. 

The  church  by  a  vote  of  the  membershij) 
became  an  Independent  Baptist  Church  r.s  ot 
May   1972. 

Tlie  last  mortgage  on  the  church  was 
burned  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1972  aud 
everyone  looks  to  the  future  with  grea» 
exfjectation. 

Although  they  refer  to  themselves  as  .-i 
small  church,  their  nils-sion  interest  is  lar- 
reaching.  Tliey  are  supporters  of  Radio  Min- 
istry, the  printing  of  Christian  literature, 
Food  Kits  for  Huuf^ry  People,  A  Christiuii 
Home  for  Children.  A  Mission  Family  In  the 
Field  and  A  Home  for  The  Aged. 

The  Fir?t  Baptist  Church  of  Hawthorne 
has  as  its  motto  "Tlie  Little  Church  with  the 
Big  Welcome."  Wonderful  servai.ts  of  God, 
pa.st  and  present  have  made  this  history  pos- 
sible and  our  theme  for  the  yejirs  to  come  ia 
"Forwiird  Through  The  Ages.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all,  indeed,  be  in- 
si^ired  by  these  historic  events  and  I  know 
you  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  saluting 
Reverend  Winter  and  members  of  hl^. 
congregation  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  golden  anniversary  of  the  First  Bai> 
ti.st  Church  of  Hawthorne. 


POST  OFFICE  VERSUS  "MA  B2LL" 


HON.  STEVEN  ft,  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

"■.  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  d.ny 
and  age  of  a  collectivlst-oriented  Con- 
gress passing  one  regulatory  law  after 
another;  beating  the  very  life  from  lib- 
erty and  the  free  market  system.  That 
the  enclosed  article  coipparlng  the  regu- 
lated private  monopoly  "Ma  Bell"  as 
comnared  with  the  Government  con- 
trolled and  owned  monopoly— the  Po.?t 
Office  is  so  appropriate. 

It  hns  always  amazed  me  to  watch  and 
henr  niy  coile.Tgues  demanding  for  in- 
vestigations of  certain  private  utility 
comr)anies,  screaming  that  they  may  be 
ni.ihiiig  an  excess  profit.  After  my  col- 
l^.^gncs  have  read  the  commended  article 
I  am  sure  that  logic  and  commonsense 
vill  toil  th-i^m  that  the  Investigation 
.should  be  of  the  Government  not  private 
enterprise. 

The  article  follows: 
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Post    Offics    Versus    "Ma    Bell" — Public 

Ownership  Can't  Compare  With  Pt.ivate 

Management 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  proposals  we've 
heard  lately  Is  the  Senate  bill  to  create  a  fed- 
erally operated  oil  enterprise.  Its  sponsors 
claim  that  It  would  stimulate  competition 
and  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  measviring  the 
petroleum  Industry's  performance.  Naturally, 
it  would  be  sub.?ldized  by  taxpayers  wiih 
cheap  capital  and  exemption  from  tax  and 
royalty  payments. 

Some  Congressmen  and  editorial  wTiters 
want  to  take  a  bigger  immediate  step  and 
nationalize  thg  oil  companies  right  away.  And 
several  politicians  here  in  Massachusetts 
have  been  making  noises  about  the  "need" 
to  take  over  electric  utilities  »s  well. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  goverumentalists — 
along  with  the  current  leap  in  postal  rates — 
reminded  us  of  a  Staff  Letter  flrst  written  In 
1964  and  reissued  in  1967.  Titled  "Govern- 
ment vs.  Private  Operation — A  Striking  Con- 
Vtrast,"  it  compared  the  operating  results  of 
the  nation's  two  communications  giants — 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  privately  run 
BeU-  "Telephone  System.  So  we  decided  to  re- 
print the  letter  this  weekt — he  only  changes 
being  to  bring  the  ftgui-es  up  to  date. 

It  has  become  the  fashion — especially 
among  politicians,  union  bosses  and  busi- 
nessmen— to  call  more  and  more  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  action.  The  extent  to  which  its 
share  of  the  economy  has  mushroomed  over 
the  years  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

Note  that  the  public  share  of  employment 
bas  been  rising  almost  as  fast  since  1947  as 
It  did  during  New  Deal  days.  Also  observe 
that  16.2 'Tj  of  all  workers  (one  out  of  etx) 
are  now  on  public  payrolls  compared  with 
6.47<-  (one  out  of  16)  In  1929. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  public  sec- 
■tor  now  accounts  for  close  to  one-third  of 
total  economic  activity  against  less  than  one- 
tenth  In  1929.  Our  federal  government  is 
■the  biggest  employer,  borrower,  lender  and 
spender  In  the  world.  One  out  of  nearly  every 
three  dollars  of  personal  and  business  income' 
now  goes  to  a  tax  collector  somewhere. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  this 
speed-up  In  public  spending  has  been  taking 
place  during  a  period  of  record  economic 
prcfiperity.  In  the  past  decade,  non-defense 
outlays  in  the  federal  budget  have  shot  up 
by  9129  billion,  or  nearly  200%,  while  those 
of  state  and  local  entities  have  also  tripled 
With  a  rise  of  $122  billion. 

Just  In  the  past  four  years,  total  federal 
expenditures  have  jumped  $78  billion,  or  by 
nearly  two-flfths.  The  entire  rise  In  spending 
bas  been  for  non-defense  activities.  It  seems 
Incredible,  but  this  Increase  In  clvUlan  out- 
lays Is  nearly  10  times  as  much  ae  the  UJ3. 
government  paid  out  for  all  purposes  in  any 
year  prior  to  World  War  n. 

Moreover,  Washington  Is  constantly  pre&s- 
taig,  or  being  urged.  Into  new  fields — educa- 
tion, health  care,  credit,  bousing.  Problems 
■that  are  essentially  local  In  natvire — such  as 
mass  transit,  traffic,  urban  decay — are  now 
being  passed  on  to  federal  bureaus.  So  the 
public  sector  grows  and  grows. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  question  that  puz.-'.les  us  is  why  air  o!ic 
should  think  that  such  spheres  of  activity 
can  be  conducted  more  eflectively  vindcr 
public  than  private  management.  Docs  any- 
one conceive  that  federal  admlnistrator.s  have 
greater  talent«  thpn  private  business  mcn- 
a„er-  or  local  civic  leaders.' 

A  gcoU  illustraiion  of  the  striking  dillcr- 
e  ices  In  public  vs.  private  management  is 
a:forded  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  giants 
ci  the  commuincations  field — the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  It 
Is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  two  or- 
ganizations have  affected  us  as  consumers 
and  taxpayers  over  the  years.  As  a  .^tuning 
point,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  trend  of  postal 
rates  since  the  early  'Thirties.  The  first  class 
rate  for  a  one-o\ince  letter  has  risen  as 
follows: 
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Onplity  of  service  is,  of  course,  much 
h<irder  to  measure  than  cost.  But  even  with- 
out benefit  of  .statistics.  It  Is  apparent  that 
postal  service  has  been  going  downhill  frr 
year.-,  despite  the  shsrp  iijcrea.se  in  its  ra'..L-5. 
In  the  early  pan  of  the  period  uiidtr  rcvi.-.v 
we  received  tvo  tiaUy  por.al  dtUvencs  ..t 
home,  four  a",  the  office.  Now  we  are  .«uppo^:d 
to  get  one  at  liome  and  two  a*  the  office. 
Desplt-  f-^.£t  p;anes  and  express  highway.'-, 
bushic-i  v.\.:\l  from  Kcw  'Vork  frequenv.y 
fdiU  to  arriv-e  here  until  the  second  day^ 
even  though  It  Is  less  than  an  hour's  Sight 
and  a  five-hour  train  or  tru;.k  trip.  In  con- 
tr.ist,  a  phone  connection  to  almost  any  .'=ta- 
tion  hi  the  country  takes  but  a  few  seconds — 
a  fraction  of  the  time  It  did  40  years  ago. 

TABLE  I.-  FtDfR.'M,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Regular 

mail 

(in  cents) 

Airmail 
(in  cents) 

/ 

M,IIV1IT 

1973    .... 
1%7     ... 
19t3     ... 
19^5     ... 

19^7 

1940 

1929 

Employ- 

me"t 
(million!.) 

Percent 

ol  total 

eniploy- 

mciit 

Expencii- 

tuies 

(killions} 

Percent 

1974 

1971 

10 

8 

6 

5 

.  ...                   4 

" 3 

"     '        .  .                   3 

; 3 

13 
11 

10 
8 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 

ot  tctal 

etonti.ny 

1968 :., 

1%3 

1358 

1957 

1947 

1933.,  

13.7 
11. 4 
S.  2 
6  9 
6.5 
4.2 
3.1 

16  2 

15.3 
13.6 
11.1 
9.6 
8  S 
6.4 

JS07 
M 
1C7 
98 
42 
18 
10 

31  6 

3f..6 
?S  3 
?-:  5 

If. 3 

1932 

2 

18.4 

9.8 

In  recent  years,  various  public  commis- 
sions. Congressional  committees  and  the 
'White  House  have  investigated  and  criticized 
the  "inflationary"  pricing  policies  of  private 
business.  Yet  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
during  the  past  10  years  the  Post  Office  has 
hiked  Its  rates  65 '.T: -100%.  Now  let's  see  how 
prices  of  the  privately-operated  telephone 
Eystem  have  fared  over  the  past  four  decades. 
The  rates  for  three-minute  toll  calls  between 
Boston  and  other  major  cities  are  shown  In 
Table  II. 

In  addition  to  the  rate  drops  shown  In  the 
table.  Bell  recently  Introduced  a  35<  rate  for 
one-minute,  coast-to-coast  calls  made  after 
10  p.m.  While  toll  charges  have  declined 
substantially  over  the  years,  the  cost  of  local 
telephone  service  has  been  trending  upward. 
But  even  here,  the  rise  since  1932  has  been 
less  than  half  that  of  the  consumer  price 
Index  and  only  one-quarter  as  much  as  the 
Increase  in  postal  charges  for  regular  mall. 

Thus,  It's  obvious  that  as  consumers  we 
have  fared  much  better  prlcewlse  with  the 
privately-operated  organization  than  with 
the  publicly-run  one.  This  Is  largely  a  re- 
flection of  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the 
two  systems  has  been  able  to  lift  Its  efficiency 
or  "productivity."  Despite  some  Improvement 
In  recent  years,  the  public  operation  again 
makes  an  unfavorable  comparison  (see  Table 
in).  Note  that  over  the  past  43  years  the 
postal  service  has  managed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mall  bandied  per  em- 
ploye by  66%,  but  the  Bell  System  takes  care 
of  2.7  times  as  many  conversations  per  worker 
as  it  did  then; 

TABLE  II.-  STATION-TO-STATION  TOLL  RATES'  FROM  BOSTON 


Now  what  effect  have  the.'=-e  two  systems 
had  upon  us  as  taxpayers?  Table  IV  ehows 
the  postal  deficit  and  the  taxes  paid  by  tlie 
Bell  Telephone  companies,  both  annually  ai  d 
on  a  cumulative  basis.  Public  operUti:  a 
makes  a  strikingly  poor  showing  here.  Even 
though  as  consumers  we  pay  much  hi^hpr 
postal  rates  than  ever  before  we  are  ev  n 
worse  off  as  taxpayers.  We  now  contribute 
$1.4  billion  a  year  to  make  up  the  deficit  ygf- 
tween  postal  receipts  and  expenses,  or  L'O 
times  as  much  as  when  the  letter  rate  whs 
oiily  two  cents. 

In  contrast,  note  that  uhile  the  Post  OiJ'.'  e 
has  drained  off  $23  billion  from  our  tax  rev- 
enues since  1932,  the  Bel!  Companies  harr, 
ocer  the  same  period,  put  $54  billion  into 
public  coffers  through  tax  payments.  And 
this  figure  does  not  include  the  federal  excise 
taxes  paid  by  Bell  customers — $18  billion  m 
the  past  20  years. 

Moreover,  the  BeU  Companies  ha-.e  ni::- 
llons  of  stockholders — American  Telephoi.e 
itself  has  three  million,  including  colle<rf  s. 
churches  and  other  institutiolis  as  well  as  iii- 
divlduals.  Last  year's  dividend  payme;r.« 
S&me  to  $1.7  billion  vs.  $248  million  in  19f0 
and  $39  million  in  1930.  In  the  past  t^o 
decades,  these  disbursements  have  creat'-d 
$4  billion  of  federal  Income  taxes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  postal  deficit. 

Altogether,  the  contrast  in  the  results  of 
these  two  organizations  Is  startling.  If  the 
government  ever  gets  hito  the  oil  busine.-s 
and  runs  It  like  the  Post  Office,  today's  gaso- 
line prices  will  be  remembered  as  wistfully 
as  the  10 '/i  income  tax  and  the  2-cent  staucp. 
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San  Frtneisco 

Year 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 
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Ni()t 

1J74 „.. 

SO  80 

J0.5S 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.45 
.50 
.60 
-8 

J1.15 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.65 
2.50 
3.25 
-65 

10.65 
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1.20 
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1.25 
1.W 
1.75 
-63 
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2.50 
2.50 
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1  00 
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75 
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I  00 
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Ptrwrt  dKline,  1932-1974. 
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Kiimhtf  of  employes 
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IMilliom  of  ikJU/» 

IMicit  of  tast  Office 

Taxes  pa 
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-» 
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companies 
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Annual 

1932 

Annual 

1932 
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1961 
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41 
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M 
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94 
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"GOODNESS 

'  IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    lUMNBSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wetfnesrtaj;,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  PRASE».  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dm- 
vetsitj  ol  Minnesota  has  chosen  a  new 
president.  C.  Peter  Magrath.  Dr. 
Magrath  thinks  the  university  "stands 
with  the  outstanding  universities  of  the 
nation"  and  he  hopes  to  "move  the  uni- 
versity to  exceHence"  and  make  It  "a 
truly  distinguished  one." 

The  foOowlnir  essay,  by  Garrison 
Keillor,  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  April  14.  1974.  Mr.  Keillor 
discusses  academic  excellence,  dividing 
institutions  oT  learning  into  classes  from 
the  greatest  to  the  less-great.  Mr.  Keillor 
then  issues  a  "Challenge  to  Qoodoess." 
A  good  university,  by  Keillor's  deflnition, 
is  "a  university  whose  scholars  care 
about  teaching  aDd  whose  alumni  re- 
member the  names  of  their  teachers  for 
yean  afterward." 

I  would  tike  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  ooUea^ues  to  Mr.  KeUlor's  article 
which  cannot  faU  to  eroke  a  sympathettc 
response  from  university  graduates 
everyTvhere. 

Wht  Not  "Goodness"  in  Education? 
I  By  Oanrlson  Keillor) 

C.  Peter  KNigrath,  th«  president-to-be  of 
th«  UniT'erBlty  of  Mtancgot».  saM  last  we^fc 
tiiAt  be  th\nkM  the  untvarstty  "stands  with 
tba  outstantflag  univerBlties  of  tb*  nation" 
mud  that  he  iK>pes  to  "move  the  university 
to  excellencs"  and  to  make  It  "a  truly  dls- 
Uiifv'ished  ons."  Magrmth  arrive*  tfcls  fall. 
•nd  Ms  first  task  will  be  to  pronoance  his 
wnie  (the  Tribune  says  It  shouM  be  pro- 
ii^i^L^ced  "MA-graii"  but  obviously  It  i«  "M*- 
grath").  When  that  has  been  cleared  up.  I 
wl-sh  he'd  clear  up.  once  and  for  all,  this 
ni.-itter  of  academic  excellence. 

For  decades,  university  presidents  have 
taken  the  long  biennial  ride  out  University 


Av.  past  the  used-car  lots  to  Uie  state  Capitol 
to  e.xplalD  tiie  complexities  of  excellence  to 
the  Legislature.  Legislators  tend  to  think  of 
appropriations  in  terms  of  adequacy  and  In- 
adequacy, enough  or  not  enough,  but  for  a 
university,  adequacy  Is  never  enough;  a  uni- 
versity can  no  more  settle  for  being  merely 
adequate  than  a  poet  can  accept  being  tn- 
telllKent — with  poets.  It's  either  brilliance  or 
nothing. 

The  bleiinlnl  university  position  usually 
comes  out  like  tbU:  Our  university  Is  a 
great  uiilver-slty;  however,  due  to  inadequate 
funding  two  years  ago.  the  university  has 
lost  ground  to  otber  universities:  tbiia.  we 
require  an  appropriation  twice  aa  large  to 
ea«U>le  us  to  close  tbe  gap  and  restore  tbe 
university  to  a  position  of  excellence.  Wltti 
this  Increase,  the  university  will  regain  Its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished In  the  country. 

The  response  of  the  Legl-slature  Is  to 
"trim,"  "cut"  or  "slash"  the  university's  re- 
quest, depending  on  which  newspaper  you 
read.  University  officials  express  regret — 
their  proposed  budget  had  been  a  "realistic" 
or  "hard"  one — but  they  pledge  to  continue 
the  pursuit  ot  excellence  nonetbelees. 

Tbe  question  I  wish  Magrath  wouM  answer 
Is:  What  exacUy  Is  tbe  difference  txtween 
an  outataiMllng  university,  and  excellent  uni- 
versity and  a  truly  distinguished  onef  And 
what  will  excellence  do  for  Minnesota? 

I'm  sure  he  will  answer  this  as  soon  as  be 
learns  about  the  university's  needs  and  ob- 
jectives, which  he  said  will  be  his  first 
priority.  In  the  meantime.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing list,  which  may  help  to  clarity  the 
question.  It  divides  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  into  classes,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  less-great.  As  you  wUI  note,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  college. 

1.  Harvard.  There  is  only  one  school  tn  this 
class,  and  It  Is  Harvard  University.  Its  pre- 
emUienoe  la  indicated  tn  the  niunber  of 
acbools  that  have  set  out  to  become  "the  Har- 
vard of  the  Uldwast"  or  "the  Harvard  of  Ute 
Soutb."  I've  never  beard  of  a  school  that 
hoped  to  be  known  as  "Tbe  University  of 
Minnesota  of  the  Sast." 

2.  One  of  the  Two  or  Tbree  Most  Distin- 
guished In  the  Country.  Indeed  Perhaps  in 
the  World.  There  are  probably  10  to  12  schools 
in  this  class,  the  likes  of  Yale,  Berkeley,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Teclinology.  which 
can  use  that  phrase  In  public  and  not  hear 
snickers.  The  university,  great  as  it  n;;iy  be, 
Is  not  one  of  them. 

3.  One  of  the  Five  or  Six,  etc.  A  much 
larger  group.  Including  perhaps  as  many  as 
30  schools.  Tlie  university  was  onre  among 
them  (I  can  remember  President  Wilson  us- 
ing the  phrase),  but  Magrath  now  consigns 
the  university  to  the  One  of  the  Outstanding 
class  (see  below),  and  ctne  has  to  go  alcrng 
V  ith  his  Jadijment. 

4.  Its  Name  I :  SyncnymoiiF  v.lth  Grentr.rs^. 
or  all  the  schools  in  America,  (rom  Abilene 
Christian  to  Yuba  Junior  College,  I'd  guess 
that  about  half  have  attained  .'■ynonymity 
status.  If  their  names  are  not  synonymous 
with  greatness,  at  least  they  are  synonymous 
with  education  or  service  to  the  catnmunity. 
I'm  not  hnppy  that  our  university  falls  short 
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of  the  synonym  standard,  but  It's  a  fact;  Ym 
simply  can't  go  Out  East  anymore  and  say 
"U.  of  M."  and  expect  i>eople  to  think  "Oh, 
he  means  greatness." 

5.  One  of  the  Outstanding.  ITils  Is  tbe 
lower  end  of  the  excellence  spectrum.  After 
all.  what  fully  accredited  school  with  more 
than  one  building  and  at  least  one  vice  presi- 
dent is  not  outstanding?  Minnesota  has  many 
outstanding  colleges,  so  the  promotional 
literature  says  In  fact,  would  Magrath  say 
that  any  of  them  are  less  than  outstundlni', 
from  Augsburg  to  Wlllmar  State  Community, 
and  where  does  that  leave  the  university  but 
In  a  most  tenuous  position?  Below  the  Out- 
standing class  lies  the  morass  of  computer 
institutes,  broadcasting  schools,  barber  col- 
leges, schools  of  tap  and  baton  and  McDon- 
ald's Hamburger  University.  Clearly,  the  uni- 
versity must  strtve  hard  and  talk  fast  Its: 
It  Join  them. 

WUl  the  Legislature  accept  the  challenge 
to  greatness  when  Magrath  delivers  It,  as  he 
Is  sure  to.  next  year?  I  hope  so,  but  I  wouiu 
like  to  put  a  challenge  to  him.  I  call  It  "Tbe 
Challenge  To  Goodness "  A  good  unlversUy 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  a  great  ex- 
cellent or  distinguished  one.  It  is  a  unlversily 
whose  scholars  care  about  teaching  and  whose 
alumni  remember  the  names  of  their  teach- 
ers for  years  afterward.  Fotirteen  years  later, 
1  have  distinct  memories  of  Margaret  ¥othes. 
Asher  Christiansen,  Norman  DeWltt.  Richard 
Cody  and  Rolsert  Lindsay,  whom  I  met  on  my 
arrival  at  the  university,  and  10  or  12  otbers, 
whom  I  met  later. 

ITiey  encouraged  my  pretensions  t  >  wrttlns 
and  scholarship.  They  loved  to  talk  about 
politics,  history,  literature  and  Journalism, 
I  don't  know  that  they  were  greav  scholars, 
such  tis  might  help  put  a  unlvers;ty  amon^; 
the  Synonymous  or  the  One  of  the  Five  Or 
81x,  but  they  were  awfully  good  talkers. 

Two  are  dead  now,  but  Tm  stire  their  work 
goes  on  at-  the  university.  How  we  need  it 
How  good  to  know  that,  while  you  and  I  arc 
doing  our  work  and  keeping  the  world  oa  its 
course.  In  some  university  classroom  a  teach- 
er Is  talking  about  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  as  if  It  mattered,  and  another 
about  Milton  as  If  someone  tnlght  want  to 
read  him  now  and  then — there  may  even  be 
someone  who  talks  about  Journalism  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
writing  or  telling  the  truth. 

I'm  not  sure  that  such  teaching  will  ral.=^e 
the  university's  reputation,  but  it  might  be 
of  some  small  benefit  to  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota, assuming,  of  course,  that  Minnesota 
is  where  we  are. 


ADDENDUM   TO   FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


liO^'.  JAMS  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NBW   TOKK. 

n:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

RTr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  submitted  a  statement  for  the  Concres- 
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SIGNAL  Record  on  page  11479.  Tlie 
amount  of  $2,000  received  from  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee  for 
printing  and  mailing  of  public  relations 
material,  photographs,  television  and  ra- 
dio taping,  and  so  forth  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted. 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  PROGRAM 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  sa- 
lute the  efforts  of  the  many  dedicated 
citizens  who  are  taking  part  in  the  spe- 
cial Olympics  program  scheduled  for 
May  4  in  Milan,  Mich.  Some  440  youths 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  f)ro- 
gram  aimed  at  giving  the  handicapped 
an  opportunity  to  compete  in  organized 
athletic  events  such  as  swinuning,  gym- 
nastics, basketball,  bowling,  and  various 
track  and  field  activities. 

This  wonderful  civic  endeavor  is  spon- 
sored principally  by  the  Milan  Jaycees 
and  the  Ann  Ai'bor  Civitan  under  the 
direction  of  cochairmen,  Larry  McCrea 
and  Mrs.  Sue  Wilson.  They  and  their 
associates  have  given  unselfishly  of  their 
time  to  bi-ing  happiness  to  the  children 
and  their  parents.  Competitors  may  also 
win  an  opportunity  to  advance  from  the 
regionals  at  Milan  to  the  State  finals 
next  month. 

As  an  indication  of  the  attraction  this 
program  has  for  these j children,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Where  100  partici- 
pated last  year,  4  times  as  many  are 
expected  at  the  program  this  year.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  special  Olympics  program 
which  was  pioneered  by  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Foimdation.  For  these  young 
people,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  participate 
which  is  not  usually  extended  to  the 
handicapped.  For  their  parents,  it  is  a 
coveted  chance  to  see  their  offspring 
enjoy  friendly  competition  under  close 
supervision  in  a  spirit  ef  good  will  and 
mutual  respect. 

Many  hours  of  effort  are  going  into 
this  program.  The  Michigan  State  Police 
intend  to  send  a  patrol  csir  to  allow 
youngsters  an  opportunity  to  sit  In  a  law 
enforcement  vehicle — perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  Swimming  eventa  will  be  held 
at  Milan  High  School  while  Paddock 
Elementary  School  will  be  the  site  of 
gymnastics.  The  Milan  Clover  Leaf  lanes 
will  be  used  for  the  bowling  events  and 
participants  in  track  and  field  or  basket- 
ball will  utilize  faculties  at  Milan  Middle 
School. 

Numerous  volimteers  will  be  giving  of 
their  time  to  make  this  event  a  success 
so  that  youngsters  from  Monroe,  Wash- 
tenaw, and  Livingston  Counties  will 
know  the  enjoyment  of  friendly  sports 
participation.  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  tremen- 
dous civic  effort  and  I  commend  the 
many  people  who  wlU  contribute  to  Its 
success. 


TIME  TO  END  REVERSE  RACIS:.!  IN 
UNIVERSITIES 
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HON.  PHJLIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEII  TATlVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  v.a'-i  a 
time  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion when  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
prejudice  helped  to  determine  who  would 
be  hired  to  college  and  university  facul- 
ties and  who  would  be  admitted  to  collegre 
and  university  student  bodies.  Tlio.-e  de- 
voted to  academic  freedom  and  to.the  in- 
tegrity of  the  university  opposed  such 
forms  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
They  sought,  quite  properly,  an  institu- 
tion which  would  be  "color  blind"  and 
which  would  concern  itself  only  with  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  as  measu'ed 
by  objective  criteria  such  as  competit.ve 
examinations  and  academic  records. 

Now,  we  seem  to  have  come  full  circle. 
While  quotas  based  on  race  and  religion 
were  anathema  to  liberals  dm-ing  an  ear- 
lier period,  now  they  are  considered  im- 
portant requisites  of  a  free  society.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
best  way  to  prove  that  racism  Is  dead  is 
to  eliminate  race  as  a  basis  of  academic 
consideration  and  concern. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  consider  one  of  the  many  chal- 
lenges to  the  reverse  racism  of  today.  The 
challenge  comes  from  a  white  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  Marco 
DeFunis,  Jr.  In  1969,  when  he  was  a 
senior  at  the  university,  with  a  near-A 
average  and  on  his  way  to  a  B.A.  degree 
magna  cum  laude,  he  applied  to  law 
school.  He  was  rejected.  He  discovered 
that  38  other  applicants,  all  members  of 
racial  minorities  with  worse  grades  and 
law  school  aptitude  test  scores  lower  than 
his,  had  been  admitted  under  the  school's 
program  to  expand  minority  enrollment. 

Mr.  DePunis  charged  discrimination, 
contending  that  the  law  school  had  two 
sets  of  admissions  standards  and  that  he 
was  thus  deprived  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Discussing  this  case,  Michael  J.  Mal- 
bin,  a  staff  correspondent  for  National 
Journal  Reports  and  a  teacher  of  con- 
stitutional law,  writes  that — 

The  university  claims  that  there  are  at 
least  two  "compelling  Interests"  that  It 
could  not  have  satisfied  without  Its  racial 
classification  policy:  creating  an  Integrated 
student  body  and  training  more  minority 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Malbin  rejects  this  argument  for 
two  reasons.  He  declares  that — 

First,  the  university  never  offers  any  in- 
telligible methods  for  distinguishing  com- 
pelling Interests  and  Important-but-not- 
quite -compelling  ones  .  .  .  when  the  uni- 
versity Justifies  the  need  for  Its  program  by 
pointing  to  the  "Illy  white"  character  of  Its 
student  body  In  the  days  before  It  had  any 
affirmative  action  program  at  all.  It  Is  mak- 
ing an  irrelevant  comparison. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  this 
argument,  Mr.  Malbin  writes,  is  that — 


The  question  of  the  DePunis  case  Is  not 
wi'.ether  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for 
using  a  racial  classification  scheme  to 
achieve  that  end.  Tliere  Is  not. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  t]"ie 
article.  "The  Court  Ought  To  Decide  for 
Mr.  DePunis."  by  Michael  J.  Malbin,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  12.  1974, 
and  Insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

TiiE  CcfRT  "Ought  To  Dectoe  for 

Mr.  DePunis" 

(B^  Michael  J.  Malbin) 

^V.^slu.N-GTON. — Some  time  this  spring.  \:,e 
United  Stat^es  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
the  reverse-discrimination  DePunis  case.  If 
the  Court  decides  the  case  on  the  merits  at 
ail,  it  ought  to  decide  for  Mr,  DePunis. 

Marco  DeFunis.  Jr.,  Is  a  white  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington who  was  denied  admission  to  that  uni- 
versity's law  school  under  its  racially  based 
two-tiered  admissions  policy.  He  did  not  ha\e 
a  constitutional  right  to  be  admitted  to  the 
law  school,  ol  course.  Nor  did  he  have  a  right 
to  be  Judged  by  any  particular  set  of  numer- 
ical admisoion.s  standards.  But  he  did  ha^.e 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  a  racially  neut:,!! 
admissions  policy. 

There  should  be  no  room  in  the  law  for  a 
policy  that  puts  racial  characteristics  ahc&d 
of  Individual  ones,  except  perhaps  in  dire 
,  emergencies — the  legal  term  Is  "compelling 
state  interest."  No  such  emergency  existo  in 
this  case. 

The  issue  has  been  presented  as  if  there  is 
no  way  to  erase  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion without  using  some  form  of  a  racial 
classification  plan.  Friends  of  the  law  school's 
admissions  policy  try  to  argue  that  ending 
reverse  discrimination  would  mean  ending 
affirmative  action. 
^  Tl^ils  Just  is  not  so.  There  are  racially 
neutral  programs  that  would  do  the  Job 
almost  as  well  for  minority-group  members, 
without  freezing  out  poor  whites,  and  wii.-i- 
out  violating  the  Constitution. 

The  temptation  that  led  the  unlverBlty  to 
adopt  its  racial-classification  plan  Is  unde-  - 
Etandable.  Few  minority  applicants  to  iia 
law  school  were  admitted  in  previous  years, 
when  the  admissions  policy  was  based  al- 
most solely  on  quantitative  test  scores  and 
grades.  This  m  turn  led  to  a  serious  short^.ge 
of  minority  candidates  for  admission  to  tiie 
bar  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  university  decided  that  the  only  w:iy 
it  could  address  what  it  saw  as  a  racial  prob- 
lem was  to  apply  a  racial  solution.  It  did  not 
look  at  the  economic  or  cultural  backgrounds 
of  individual  candidates,  treating  the  chil- 
dren of  black  professionals  as  if  they  were 
disadvantaged,  while  treating  the  children 
of  poor  rural  whiles  as  if  they  were  privileged. 
The  university  rejected  the  use  of  pxicii 
categories  as  "underprlvllegted"  and  "dis- 
advantaged" as  being  mere  euphemisms  lor 
the  racial  classifications  they  were  usirg 
openly. 

The  university  certainly  is  right  In  think- 
ing that  many  programs  that  claim  to  bt 
open  to  all  disadvantaged  people  are  in  fact 
programs  designed  for  particular  racial 
groups.  In  some  types  of  programs — for 
example,  in  primary  education — it  Is  essential 
to  take  account  of  the  particular  language 
and  cultural  problems  of  the  people  the  prc- 
g.'-am  Is  trying  to  help. 

But  there  Is  no  excuse  for  this  In  a  lav.- 
Bchool  admissions  program.  An  honestly  ad- 
ministered recruitment  and  scholarship  pro- 
gram designed  to  reach  poor  prelaw  students 
would  provide  assistance  to  many  minority 
students  without  doing  so  because  of  tbelr 
race.  And  there  Is  no  reason  why  such  a 
program  would^bave  to  stop  at  fiiianclal  as- 
sistance. Neither  compensatory  education  nor 
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spacUU  coimUkarat,iaa  in  ftdmissious  would  be 
uuconBtltwttoaul  U  Uiej  mrei«  cleslgoed  to 
reac'U  diMuivaotaged  individuiiU  Ixiatead  ot 
r.irinl  groups. 

Why  Is  a  rRcian.,-  Ija.  cd  program  iir.coii^ll- 
tuUonal?  The  Fourteenth  Amendmerit  Bays, 
in  part,  that  "no  state  .stutll  .  .  .  deny  to  any 
person  wlUitu  Its  inrttdtcttoii  the  equal  pro- 
lectloii  of  tba  liivs.  "  ThtiX  clause  does  not 
create  a  diHerent  sei  of  ri;<hts  for  whttea 
aud  blacks,  despite  It  ;  Civi!  Wnr  oiit;lns.  Nor 
doe.'s  it  dlsliatjiu&h  "btnlgii"  from  '■aividioui"' 
dlscT!mln«t1on.  The  clniise  sa^-s.  quite  simply, 
that  people  are  to  be  treated  equally  xiuder 
the  law. 

Cf  cour.se.  the  Auierdnier.!.  did  not  reqvr.i  v 
states  to  treat  all  iwopie  Ulentically.  States 
may  distlngutsh  between  crlmliuila  aJxl  Inno- 
ceat  peopla,  for  ecample.  The  equal-protec- 
tion cUuae  pet  nubs  most  legal  classlflcatUuu., 
as  long  as  tbejr  ara  rational.  But  there  are 
sunie  clBssiacaUons  tbat  are,  and  ought  to 
be.  bekl  to  a  blRher  standard — a  "oompelllnp: 
Interest"  test.  Included  among  tl-xese  are  ones 
ba:ied  ob  race. 

The  university  claims  that  there  are  nt 
least  two  "oaupelttng  interests"  that  it 
couM  not  bMv9  satlsheU  aUhout  Its  racial 
classlflcattoa  poUcy:  creatine;  an  inte^ated 
stiudent  boilr,  *u>d  tralnlr.t;  more  minority 
lawyers.  This  ftrt;ui.u'i:t  is  not  persua-slve 
for  tnt>  reasons. 

First,  Um  ontTersRr  nev^r  oTTers  ai^y  in- 
teUtglble  owtbod  for  tlisttn^iilshtng  com- 
IMtllng  Interests  from  Iniportrmt-but-not- 
qultA-compelllng  ooos.  As  Mr.  DePunls's  at- 
torneys point  our.  a  go:il  may  be  desirable 
wltboMt  being  a  compel) Inf;  necessity.  More 
Important,  wbea  ttm  unlverwtty  justifies  the 
need  for  Its  pro^Hm  by  pointing  to  the  "Illy 
white"  character  oC  Its  student  body  In  the 
days  befars  It  had  any  aBrmatlTV  «ctit>n 
prografn  at  all.  It  is  making  an  IrrelCTant 
comparison. 

Ths  relerant  compurlson.  for  constitutional 
purpoMs.  Is  wUli  a  situation  in  which  a 
ractaily  neutral  aOnnatlTe  action  program  is 
In  operattoB.  Only  th^t  comparison  can  show 
whether  a  radnl  tltisslficatlon  plan  la  essen- 
tial or  not. 

•nw  question  of  the  DeFiinls  case  Is  not 
whether  we  owgtot  to  hare  more  minority  law- 
yers. We  should.  Ttie  question  is  whether 
there  Is  a  compelling  reason  for  uslu^  a  racial 
classification  scheme  to  achieve  that  end. 
There  is  none. 


H.R.  14013 — PUBIAC  EMPLOYMfiKT 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHT 


II»  THK  HOOSB  OF  RBFRESERTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  10  the  House  passed  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  containing 
tba  worthwhile  public  employment  pro- 
grams. Under  this  bill  the  program  wUl 
reoelv«  $SSQ  mtlUan  An  amenchnent  to 
the  bUl  ftdded  $150  million  to  provide  ad- 
dtttonal  and  moch  needed  employment 
in  public  service  jobs. 

In  lf7S  the  national  tmemployment 
fisur«  was  4:9  percent  and  imder  the 
P£3*  148.000  Jobs  were  created.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  eoersy  crisis  unemptajmient 
has  continued  to  rise  and  it  la  —*'p»'*^ 
that  the  artmtniatratkm^  projection  of  » 
6  pentot  imeapiuymeut  rate  bf  the 
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middle  of  this  yeax  ma:,-  only  be  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

With  PEP  soon  to  expire  we  In  Con- 
cress  can  ill-afford  to  let  even  a  few 
months  elapse  without  providing  funds 
for  thi.s  vital  program.  Since  its  incep- 
tion last  October,  thii  prosrara  has  given 
thoii.sr.ncl5  the  encoTiraecment  needed  to 
do  productive  work  and  to  keep  tlieir 
faiUi  in  tl^.e  American  system.  Jobs 
created  umlcr  this  program  have  raven 
the  uncmplo.veil  a  new  lea.se  on  life.  These 
people  are  no  longer  statistics  ou  the 
welfare  rolls  but  are  providing  a  inem- 
Lirgfiil  service  to  tiicii-  coamiunit^y. 

With  a  January  unemulojmeiit  rate 
of  4.0  percent  and  a  February  rate  of  4.1 
percent.  Uliuois  is  not  amor4,'  those 
States  having  a  6.5  percent  rate  and  over. 
However,  Illinois'  miemployment  figure 
rose  from  198.000  hi  Januar>-  to  205.000 
m  February.  With  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  funds  will  now  be  available 
to  all  areas  of  the  country  regardless  of 
their  unemployment  rate.  Under  thio  bili 
Ilhnc!.s  will  receive  $21,701,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis  unem- 
ployment has  increased  In  certain  areas 
thus  money  made  available  for  jobs  is 
surely  a  worthwhDe  Investment.  Joljs  are 
needed  that  provide  not  only  Income  but 
self-respect  for  the  IndlviduaL  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  took  action  to  add 
funds  for  just  that  purpose. 


PUBLIC  SAFTmr  OFFICERS 
BENEFITS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OP    INOIASIA 

IN  7  US  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSKNTATIVEa 

WedneuLai).  AprU  24,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT. Mr.  Speaker,  while seiv- 
tag  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  putilic 
safety  In  Indianapolis.  I  worked  closely 
with  both  the  city  and  volunteer  firemen, 
policemen,  and  the  Marlon  County  Sher- 
iff's Department.  I  learned  flrsthand  the 
threats  to  personal  safety  that  the  tlre- 
men  and  law  enforcement  ofBcers  face. 
Thej  are  dedicated  and  selfless  men  who 
put  the  public  welfare  above  their  own. 
For  that  reason  alone,  society  has  a 
commitinent  to  ollar  them  every  protec- 
tion it  can  and  to  do  ererythlng  possible 
to  brmg  any  assailants  to  jostloe. 

In  1S7S.  a  total  of  131  local,  ooimty,  and 
State  law  enforcement  officials  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of 
criminal  action.  "Hils  .figure  Is  alarm- 
ing when  compared  to  the  fact  that 
55  officers  were  killed  just  10  years  ago 
in  1963 — according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Report.  Though  there  are  no 
exact  figures  on  the  number  of  firemen 
killed  In  the  public  service,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Hre  Fighters 
estimates  that  170  lost  theh-  lives  In  1972. 

During  recent  years,  large  numb^s  oX 
public  safety  o£Qcers  have  died  as  a  result 
of  the  premeditated  desicn  of  violent 
dissenters  who  have  chosen  them  as 
^mboUc  targets  for  dexnanstrating  their 
dissatisfaction  with  society. 


ApHl  2 It,  197 J, 


V.  I  ile  I  feel  strongly  that  control  of 
law  enforcement  and  fire  protection 
should  be  maintained  at  the  local  level, 
the  Federal  Government  has  proven  that 
it  can  effectively  proWde  financial  assi^t- 
rnce  to  tfie  State  end  local  governments 
Th2  .succo.  s  of  tlie  Law  Enforcement 
A.ssi:t.inee  Ac'mir.iPtration  in  providing 
block-grant  asri^tance  to  ccmmv.nitic;:  is 
e- ideace  9f  (hi.-,  fact. 

Even   thou:;ii   the;e   nubiic   safctj'  cf- 


flL> 


dai 


ri.  k  their  live.s  for  the  rro- 


tc:lion  of  society,  many  States  have 
fai'ed  to  provide  sufficient  death  bcncnt.s 
for  their  suiTlvors.  This  bill,  v.liich  wouLi 
I  rovide  tSO.OOO  to  meet  the  immediate 
financial  needs  of  the  ofiBcers'  survivcr.s. 
would  insure  ptx)per  compensation  for 
the  famihes  of  these  men  and  women 
who  daily  preserve  the  peace  and  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  others.  I  gi\'e  it 
my  full  support  and  hoi;e  my  collet  ^ne'; 
will  do  likewise. 


VOTK  OF  COxNFTDENCE 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INOlAJfX 

I^:  TUE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedMesduv.  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  LANTDGRKBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  vote  of  con- 
fidence of  our  President  which  has  been 
so  creatively  stated  by  one  of  my  con- 
sUtuents,  Mr.  William  Ward: 

De*«  8ia:   I  want  everyooe  to  know  how 
much  w«  ttilnk  of   Prestdsat  NIxaii.  GmtM 
you  get  this  put  In  a  Washington  paper? 
TltanXyou 

lAs.  William  Waits. 

Hebhon,  Ind. 

According  to  all  the  :nsgaztiM8,  T.V.,  aad  the 

pnass 
Presideut    NUoa    put    tliis    country    in    an 

awful  mesa. 

When  elected  dldnt  fa«  promtse  to  eiHl  the 


l?ow  they  say.  "Why  dida't  2i«  do  It  before."? 

Many  of  his  oU  trienits,  Banaton,  and  Con- 
gressmen too, 

Now  wiUi  hU  many  problems  waxit  nothing; 
to  do. 

In  good  Unm  they  wantad  part  of  his  cak» 
Wben  things  get  Isot  they  wont  help  to  bake. 

Tbm  nmoiis  and  all  workers  want  their  pay 

otevattoB 
And  ttaey  SM'blamB  Nlxon  for  all  this  IniU- 

Wlusn  tiM  shortagss  oocvr  in  gas,  energr,  or 


They  cry,  "This  is  anotber  one  of  msm^ 
deeds~. 

Wliat  ever  happened  to  the  courtesy  and  the 

respect 
That  cltlaens  ohouJM  gtr»  to  ttke  President 

tbey  elect. 

I  UUiJc  all  the  comecnans  should  b!\i^  with 

sham* 
Just  tar  a  Joka.  to  dagrads  our  Piasldent^ 


They  had  inquiry  aft«r  Inquiry  wiUi  no  con- 
clusion reached 
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Etit    all    they    yell    Is,    'He    should    tc    im- 
peached." 

rr\in,   Baker,   and   ;  II   the  reet  of  the  staff 
Portray  they  are  :,j  pi. re,  it  makes  one  laugh. 

Piipeis.  magiiiines,  a:id  Bcaudal  sheets  that 

tiou  t,  tvea  rate 
Wiitf   page  alter   p.iie  of   nothing  else   but 

\".';ttereai<. 

I      I  i<  tline  to  foi'ct  Kixon's  ral.'jtakes.  .so  fe.v 
.'•  -cl  .\?ir.on;ber  all  the  good  tilings  he  did  do. 

1  ui    not    looking    fur    fcvore    but    s\ire    am 

concerned 
K.-.r   my  country   ;.i.ii   ■;   i'ii-i.i.ii   givLii   V,::i^.., 

not  earned. 

I  ^av  to  a!!  c't!7'"T%  to  '"■  f  o-t  la.id. 
Kvand  I'p  f'/T  Nir^on  ar.d  lend  h)n  n  bsuc) 

— Br-  T  W'Ri 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SPECIAL  C'LYMI'IC^ 
IN  SAN  MATEO  COuK  i  i',  C'.LTT. 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

Cy    CALIF^vPNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi  NTATIVI  r, 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1074 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  27. 
San  Mateo  County  will  hold  its  sixth 
annual  Special  Olympics  for  over  200 
retarded  children  and  adults  from  all 
over  the  county.  The  events  include 
track,  Softball,  swimming,  and  basket- 
ball. The  winners  of  these  events  will  go 
on  to  the  State  Olympics  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles  on  June  28. 

The  Special  Olympics  are  an  i:n- 
portant  part  of  the  community  and  indi- 
cate commtinity  support  for  retarded 
chlldi-en.  I  applaud  the  eflforts  of  the  or- 
ganizere  of  tlie  Special  Oljmpics:  Mis. 
L.  Warren  Price,  Dalj'  City;  Mrs.  Delores 
Jenkins.  Burlinpame;  Mr.  Glen  Smith, 
director  of  the  San  Mateo  County  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation.  I  in- 
clude the  proclamstion  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

PBOCI.AMATIOII 

(By  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  County  o'  San 
Mateo,  State  of  California) 

PROCXAMATIOIT     TTHGHCG     OBSERVATTOV     OP     THE 
SPECIAL    OLYMPICS    FOB    THE    RETAEDED    D.^Y 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
lilateo  County  recognizes  the  Biguiflcance  uf 
a  Special  Olympics;  and 

Whereas,  an  outstanding  Olympic  Games 
Program  is  being  held  at  Mills  High  School  in 
Hllbrae:  and 

Whereas,  the  Special  Schools  in  San  Mateo 
County  are  participating  in  the  Olympics; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  to  the  program  by  the 
Peninsula  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
and  Adults,  GirU  Athletic  Association  of 
Mil's  High  School,  County  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Department,  Coimty  School  Depart- 
ment, aud  the  San  Mateo  Union  High  School 
District  Physical  Education  teachers;  and 

Whereas,  ktlss  Marsha  Dorsett  of  Burlin- 
game  has  been  proclaimed  Special  Olympics 
<-'  leea  for  1974: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  proclaimed  that  this 
y-wxi  of  Supervisors  hereby  designates 
/»i)rii  27,  1974,  as  Special  Olympics  Day  In 
!-- n  „iateo  Coimty  and  eneonragefl  th*  public 
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to  visit  and  view  Ojc  Special  Olympics   a; 
MUls  High  School. 
Dat°d:  A.nrilQ,  1974. 

Jean  Passler,  Clia'rvnv 


CKICAGO-IvANSAS  CITY  INTER- 
STATE ADVOCATED  BY  MANY 
GROUPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  KUNGATt 

OF   Misso;-Hi 
):s    J  Hh,  HOU,=E  OF  REPRK6KM  '.-fr  iWA 

Wcan^sdcy,  April  2i,  I'tTl 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ll^.^ve 
the  following  article  from  the  Monroe 
County  Appeal  is  of  interest  to  my  con- 
stituency as  v.-ell  as  my  collen^ue.'^  e^- 
r':c-rl!y  those  frc:n  ?,T!':-.!  vr'.  III:r^'-. 
Ijvva,  ?-id  Kansas: 

i;    iI-..\.  (i-KAN    AS    CliV     lN.ER.3l        I      A      ...    LT 

lu  a  hearing  at  Hannibal  la-t  Wedncfjciay 
iiiteruoon,  held  by  the  State  Highway  De- 
jjartment  of  Missouri  with  District  Eneuieer 
Robert  Patton  presiding,  many  proups  and 
towns  in  Northeast  Missotui  were  represented 
.ind  advocated  construction  of  the  interstate, 
giving  their  rea.sons  why. 

The  majority  of  the  laik;<!  crowd  of  over 
200  attendiu'::  f.ivored  a  route  that  wo-Ud 
cross  Die  Missis.^ippi  between  Hannibal  and 
Quincy,  then  run  soutliwest  to  Kan.sas  City. 
possibly  somewhore  to  the  north  of  U.S. 
Highway  36  near  Shcibiiia  or  Sbelbyville. 

The  exact  route  to  be  usrd  will  probaolv  bf 
r!  »prmlned  after  detailed  studies  of  several 
jiroposed  routes  have  been  completed. 

One  group  from  Keokuk,  Iowa  wanted  the 
in'crstrvte  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
t.wee!i  Nauvoo,  Ul.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  then 
run  southwest  to  Cameron,  Mo.,  and  rom 
liere  into  Kansas  City  on  existing  Interstate 
35.  claiming  It  would  save  construction  of 
v.hatevcr  part  of  35  Is  used.  Others  pointed 
out  that  route  Is  already  carrying  a  henvv 
north  and  south  tnaffic  load  and  shotild  not 
be  used  at  all.         ^ 

St.  Louis  County  Interests  that  onposo 
1  ^n'trxtction  of  the  proposed  Interstate  'eut 
a  representative  to  speak  against  the  hlch- 
way,  claiming  it  Is  not  needed,  would  be  too 
costly,  and  would  deprive  the  St.  Lotils  area 
of  considerable  money  now  spent  there  by 
truckers  and  other  traffic  which  now  goes 
through  St.  Ixjuis  to  get  to  or  from  Chicago 
or  Kansas  City.  His  a.-guments  were  termed 
purely  selfish  ones  by  several  speakers,  some 
of  whom  resented  the  Interference  of  St. 
Louis  In  a  matter  that  concerns  North 
Missouri. 

Paris  was  the  smallest  tcwn  repre.sentec' 
nt  the  hearing.  A  spokesman  for  this  area 
presented  a  prepared  statement  a.sking  that 
the  Interstate  be  built,  and  that  It  come 
close  enough  to  Paris  on  the  north  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  area  as  it  now  Is,  and  to  act 
when  built  as  a  four  lane  route  Into  the 
Cannon  dam  and  lake  area  later  when  rhey 
are  completed. 

The  statement  was  authorized  by  Mayor 
Painter  and  the  City  Council  of  Paris,  by 
the  Monroe  Cotinty  Court  and  its  three 
members,  by  the  Paris  Rotary  and  other 
civic  clubs,  by  the  Monroe  County  Appeal, 
and  many  individuals  and  other  organisa- 
tions In  the  Paris  area. 

The  statement  from  the  Paris  area,  which 
reiterated  arguments  that  were  also  made  by 
others  from  Northeast  Missouri,  said  In  part: 

1.  Paris  and  Its  area  believe  it  may  well 
be  the  orphan  child  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
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tern,  v  iili  no  such  highway  rvmning  tlircueh 
our  section  to  give  us  qtiicker  access  f 
otlier  parts  of  the  nation  and  to  encoitrape 
botii  Liidustn.-  and  'ravolers  to  come  into  cnu- 
area.  ^ 

2.  V,e  st'ppoit  a  rcitte  iliit  will  rtrn  '^ou.i-  ^ 
vest  from  Chicafo  to  a  ponit  Iretwtei: 
Wtincy,  lil.  and  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  from 
that  area  sott;iiwc- 1  to  Kani-.iis  City,  b-'jr.iv^e 
we  bcl'.evp  thi.s  is  the  mo.^-t  direct  route  hp- 
tween  the  two  cities. 

3.  we  a-^k   tnat   such  a   n^ate  be  selected. 
p.,.>ailjly  lo  tlie  north  oi  11:5.  ag.'.in  because  1 
;..  tlifc"  nio.si  dlreci  lo.v.tioji  ii.:-  tuch  n.  rof.lt 

4.  X-'-;hprit  Mi-i.soiiri  has  been  sieadil> 
lo.'i.ig  popuh'.tion  because  of  its  if-at'-Cro'- 
bi)itv  lro!u  lnter«*ate  route«'  a  nc^  thrtt  di'- 
'  o^r;ve.s  industry  coniinp  into  the  arei  Wc 
i.'ei.e\e  building  ol  the  route  we  sugpe.-;  Viili 
bring  in  industry  aud  greatly  t)enei:i  ou- 
;^;'ca  eooiioniically,  aj>  v.tll  a.s  iiicrea.so  ou: 
:  r.pvi'aliun. 

5.  The  ror.ie  is  100  miles  shorter  than  tlie 
present  one  tlircugh  St.  Louis,  thus  bavln^; 
tra'.el  time.  ni!lea<;e  on  vehicle,  gtisoline  and 
diesel  Itiel.  mar.novner  hotirs.  We  al..o  bel!e\>» 
it.  v.ill  result  in  lower  truck  freight  rates  for 
t.iu-  !>eciiou  and  ail  ihobe  to  liie  ea^.  or  v,c-i.'. 
v.iio  ship  on  i...  iJ.is  v.e  m  .d  here,  js  cv.:' 
r.T'e'^  are  h:f;b. 

ti.  Caiinoa  dnni  and  Like,  now  moving  to- 
v.  .^rd  completion ,  i.s  located  iu  Moi.rc.;- 
Cotmty.  Millions  cf  people,  it  !S  estiraateci 
will  come  i);to  the  area  when  th.s  25.OC0  acri^ 
lake  is  completed  within  a  short  time.  The 
rotite  we  sugge.^1  will  cro^s  our  sccriou  uloi-g 
the  northern  perimeter  ci"  thlt,  g;:;rt  com- 
plex-, allow  millioris  of  people  e.a.^y  access  lt> 
it,  piMvide  a  national  travel  artery  into 
'vnjeli  otu-  local  and  state  reads  will  feed. 
'Ihi.i  is  po.siiiblv  the  most  important  reason 
for  adopting  the  route  we  urge. 

7.  While  St.  Louis  interests  in  some  cases 
object  to  the  proposed  route,  v,  e  believe  it 
will  also  benefit  tliem  Ln  the  end,  by  reliev- 
ing some  of  their  congestion  problems,  whicl. 
have  a  deterrent  effect  on  people  from  our 
area  who  have  considerable  business  in  S.. 
Louis,  but  who  ;-^ow  often  hesitate  to  gj 
there  becnu-o  cf  it=;  hea-y  traffic,  and  In- 
stead tr.Tve!  farther  to  K..-.:i;aE  City  or  eh.t- 
V.  here. 

A  third  lioiring  v,  .1..=;  lj"!d  a*  l!;c;cp,-^iv..;e:icc. 
,"t  ^vhich  repre-cntatives  f?om  both  K.".iis.'i.s 
and  Aflssouri  were  In  attendance.  At  the  three 
hearings,  only  one  statement  objecting  to 
\hc  proposed  interstate  was  filed,  while  ther£ 
•■.cie  several  do^en  favoring  It. 

Governor  Robert  Docking  of  Kansas  h.as 
written  the  interstate  committee  endorsing 
the  building  of  the  highway.  He  emphasize^, 
that  the  state  of  Kansas  has  ajrixal  interest 
in  the  road,  whi^h  will  short^  the  route  to 
Chicago  and  the  East  He  pointed  out  thr^t 
while  it  Is  only  -lOO  air  miles  from  Kansa.s 
City  to  Chicago,  it  is  5-1  i  miles  by  Inter-^tai- 
through.  St.  Louis. 


/iDDErrDUM  TO  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSURE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfiSENTATlVLS 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  cf  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  submitted  my  fi- 
nancial disclosure  for  the  year  1973.  I 
find,  however,  that  I  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  list  of  my  stock  hold- 
ings, a  6-percent  interest  I  hold  in  MRC. 
Inc.,  and  I  wish  this  item  added  to  such 
list. 
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BLACK  CAPITALISM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    KtW    YoliK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

WcdHCidav,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Richard  NLxon  ran  for  the  Presidency 
in  1968,  tlaere  was  much  campaign  rhet- 
oric about  minoritv  capitalism.  Nixon 
.six)ke  of  giving  black  busines.ses  "a  piece 
of  the  action."  As  in  so  many  other  areas, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  failed  to 
corvert  campaiRn  propaganda  into  work- 
ing progi-ams.  The  administration's  mi- 
nority ent-erprise  office.=  are  underfunded 
and  often  out  of  t-oucH  from  the  realities 
of  the  needs  of  the  ix>or. 

Tliis  IS  an  area  of  major  concern  to 
the  Congressional  Elack  Caucus.  In  the 
Caucus'  April  newsletter,  we  reported  on 
some  of  our  recent  eiforts  in  this  area: 

MlNfjRITT     ENrf:RI»RISE^ 

The  Caiidis  L?  fortiiuate  to  be  as,sisfed  by 
the  women  and  men  who  st-rve  as  a  "br,\m- 
trust"  to  the  SnbcomniUt?e  on  Houcitng.  Eco- 
nomic Dovelopmoiit.  and  Minoritv  EnU-r- 
prlse.  This  group,  niccie  i!p  of  Economists, 
Eaterprlsor.^-,  Con  traciors,  Manufacturers. 
Housing  Experto.  Bankers.  Savings  &  Loan*. 
Represenfativej,  Conununity  Development 
Representative;,  etc..  meets  approximaiely 
every  six  weeks  In  Washlni^'ton.  Travel  ex- 
penses are  borne  by  each  Individual.  The 
meetings  are  prlmarll>  devoted  to:  (a)  ex- 
nmlnatlou.  from  the  Black  perspective,  ot 
pending  legislation  which  falls  within  the 
JtTlsdlctlon  of  the  .Subcommittee;  (b)  gen- 
erating new  ideas  for  legislation;  (c)  asseii- 
sltig  new  developments  in  Housing,  Ecouomlc 
Development  and  Minority  Enterprise  with 
the  end  towards  planniiij:  supportive  or  coun- 
ter strategies  to  such  developments;  and 
(d)  placing  Blacks  in  key  policy  making  posi- 
tions In  agencies  related  to  Hou.sing,  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Minority  Enterprise. 

Among  the  numerous  notable  accomplish- 
ments resulcing  from  Bralntru;.t  Input  and 
cooperation  are;  (1)  defeat  of  aji  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act  wjiich  would 
liave  had  the  effect  of  gutting  the  8-A  s«t 
a-side  from  minorities  in  SB. A.;  (2)  post- 
ponement of  House  action  on  the  Houain^; 
and  Community  Developnient  Act  of  1972, 
which  contained  repressive  and  regressive 
sections  aimed   at   the   poor  of   the   nation; 

(3)  worked  to  defeat  proposed  3.B.A.  regula- 
tions which  would  have  spelled  disasters  for 
a   significant    number   of   Black    businesses; 

(4)  worked  for  the  .successful  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  which  exempted  the  working  poor,  earn- 
ing poverty  level  wages,  from  the  wage  freeze; 

(5)  worked  for  the  supplemental  fundliig 
of  S.B.A.,  which  fuuds  were  Integral  to  the 
ongoing   minority   programs   of   3.B.A.;    and 

(6)  successfully  supported  Ave  Blacks  who 
sought  key  policy  making  positions  In  gov- 
ernment agencies  related  to  Housing,  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Minority  Enterprise. 

.1  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  an  article  by  John 
H.  Johnson,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  the  larg- 
est minority  publisher  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Johnson  articulates  many 
of  the  problems  facing  black  business- 
men today. 
The  article  follows : 

Not  Enocoh  Black  CAprrALisxs 
(By  John  H.  Johnson) 
Oiu    nation-wide    efforts    at   stimulating 
minority  enterprise  have  been  very  Unpres- 
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slve.  Federal   fimdtng  and   loan   guarantees 

for  minority  bn.'^Ute.'vi  dc\elopment  reached 
$1.4-b!llion  in  fiscal  1973— up  from  9212- 
nuUion  In  fiscal  15^69.  Federal  coutnu-ts  and 
5uib-conlracts  to  minority  businessts  were 
raL-^-^d  iroin  $l-milUon  In  1009  to  $523- 
niiUioi!  Ill  1973.  The  1973  figure  WiV?  an  lu- 
crea.~e  of  117  perciut  o\er  the  figure  of 
S2:2-millioa  in   1972. 

Tnere  crLst  (17  Mu\  .rity  Enterprise  Small 
ru'-ine.ss  Investment  CVinipaiiics  with  a  total 
cipilil  Uive-stment  of  $29-inmion.  And  this 
•in^iiat  ran  be  lorcod  up  with  Hni.:iU  Biisl- 
iie.a  Acimlni.strulion  and  bank  fiiianclnt<  to 
triLTLrer  more  than  fWXi-miUion  m  k  uts  and 
equity  investment--. 

With  such  large  capital  rei  I'.ircc;^  avall- 
a'jie.  one  wonders  why  our  minority  eco- 
zicniu-  development  program  Ls  net  more 
Kiicessful, 

Oi^e  imsw^r  mi.!lit  be  that  our  govern- 
inL'Ut  has  moved  too  slowly  in  removing  the 
economic  c.mscquences  of  centuries  of  r.icial 
liijutiticc.  Why  else  do  we  find  blacks,  who 
coiijtitule  11  per  cent  of  our  total  popuU- 
ni  ii,  stUl  owning  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  nearly  5  million  businesses  In  thL-s  coun- 
try. Any  number  of  foreign  businesses  are 
di Hit;  better  In  our  country  than  we  are. 

Another  answer  might  be  that  the  infu- 
.slon  of  public  and  private  funds  Into  the 
prr>:ra.m  has  not  stimulated  the  desired 
results.  Have  we  mUssed  something  vital  in 
our  much-heralded  "bootstrap  programs," 
seed  money,  management  and  technical  as- 
sibtance  programs'.'  I  believe  that  we  have. 

Success  In  bu.^iness  is  a  time-honored 
proce.ss  Involving  hard  work,  risk-taking, 
m"ney,  a  good  product,  maybe  a  little  bit 
of  luck,  and  n;"ot  of  all,  a  burning  commlt- 
11101. t  to  succeed.  I  do  not  belie»e  that  this 
overrldlnc:  do;. ire  to  .-ucceed  has  reached  tlie 
dcured  IntenFlty  in  nunority  business. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  our  early 
black  entrepreneurs  and  most  of  our  larpe, 
successful  black  buslne.sses  "made  it"  by 
using  traditional  capitalistic  methods.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  enterprises  were  launched 
on  a  need  for  the  products  and  services  of- 
fered. And  most  of  them  were  developed  using 
private  capital  and  initiative. 

I  am  Impressed  with  all  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote black  business  in  the  last  decade,  but 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  most  of  our 
major  black  businesses  started  before  the 
government-assLsted  programs. 

As  necessary  as  capital  Is  to  business,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  spark  a  revo- 
lution. 

What  I  believe  was  present  in  our  early 
black  business — and  is  needed  now — is  a  total 
commitment  to  succeed  by  the  minority  en- 
trepreneur. This  must  be  an  individual  com- 
mitment. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  formation  of  the 
Supreme  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
Incorporated  In  1919.  The  organizers,  led  by 
the  late  Prank  Gillespie,  had  two  years  to 
raise  $100,000  In  order  to  satisfy  legal  re- 
serve requirements.  Stock  salesmen  and  di- 
rectors of  the  company  called  on  thousands 
of  people  and  near  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period,  had  5,000  stockholders  and  only 
$75,000  of  the  needed  $100,000. 

The  directors  ot  the  company  were  then 
asked  to  purchase  additional  shares  of  stock 
.  .  .  These  men  had  used  up  all  of  their  cash 
and  .  .  .  had  to  mortgage  their  homes  and 
exhaust  their  life  savings.  However,  they  were 
so  committed  to  the  idea  of  starting  a  life 
insurance  company  that  they  made  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  necessary. 

A  testimony  to  the  rlghtness  of  their  cause 
is  that  today,  the  Supreme  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  got  off  to  such  a  shaky  be- 
ginning, has  more  than  $42-mUllon  in  assets, 
more  than  $l-bllllon  of  life  insurance  in 
force,  and  is  the  largest  black  business  In  the 
North. 

I  think  that  the  reason  that  more  of  our 
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youug  people  don't  go  Into  business  Is  the 
fear  of  failure.  But  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  new 
businesses  fall  within  the  first  five  years,  we 
readily  .see  the  ruk-bearlng  nature  of  any 
business  venture.  White  entrepreneurs  have 
not  cea  ed  going  into  bu.siness  becau.'^s  of  the 
high  rlik  involved.  And  neither  should 
blacks ! 

But  I  don't  believe  that  black  Amcilca.  as 
>et,  hits  the  necessary  ci>nfldence  in  blacl: 
Ijusi.iess  enterprise  to  Invest  substantially 
In  its  future.  The  black  busine.ssman  must 
find  ways  to  b;iild  greater  confidence  in  mi- 
noritv enterprise. 

With  black  college  enrollment  doiibling 
in  the  la.st  five  years,  why  haven't  more  of  oui 
bright   young   people   gone   into   busmessV 

It  was  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  spid: 
"He  who  can,  does.  He  who  cannot,  teaches." 
It  Is  no  longer  enough  for  our  young  blacks 
to  go  to  school  and  learn  hriw  to  operate 
businesses,  only  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
others  to  operate  businesses,  v.lio  in  turn 
will  teach  others  and  so  on  .  .  . 

I  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  many  brij^ht 
and  idealistic  young  peo-ple  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  minority  esonoinic  development 
I)rograms.  The  role  of  the  promoter,  adviser 
and  management  consultant  is  indeed  nec- 
e.ss»ry.  But  I  think  that  more  of  these  youu;.; 
men  and  women  should  enter  business  foi 
theuiselves. 

An  econonUc  diagnosis  of  minority  enter- 
prise continues  to  reveal  a  hardening  of  the 
arteries  of  credit  and  Insurance — a  situation 
that  is  compounded  by  a  lack  of  conunit- 
ment  to  succeed.  The  prescription,  written 
by  this  nation  thus  far,  to  encourage  minor- 
ity business  has  been  mainly  an  injection  of 
capital  to  act  as  a  stimulant.  Par  too  often, 
the  prescription  has  treated  the  symptom;, 
and  ignored  the  patient. 

Black  economic  development  h.ns  boon 
overly  occupied  with  the  creation  of  "black 
capitalism'  to  the  neglect  of  the  Black  cajii- 
taJi^t.  Aud  he  Is  the  key  factor  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  It  Is  the  brainpower  ol 
the  entrepreneur  who  directs  the  utilization 
of  all  the  factors  of  production  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit. 

Black  economic  development  has  always 
been  treated  as  a  separate  and  unimportant 
subsidiary  outside  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can econonUc  life  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  minority  businessman  to  direct 
his  attention  toward  ventures  aimed  at  the 
general  economy.  All  other  minority  busUiess- 
raen  do  this.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  around 
the  black  community  to  see  the  diverse  eth- 
nic groups  operating  there.  There  ts  no  rea- 
son why  black  businessmen  shouldn't  oper- 
ate businesses  In  all-white  areas.  We  have 
historic  precedents  for  this. 

In  some  periods  of  the  19th  century,  black 
men  dominated  the  catering  business 
the  teamster  trade.  They  made  fortune^  In 
tlie'«whlte  money  markets  of  Memphis,  Wew 
Orleans  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  yeai- 
black  businessmen  held  their  own  in  tlie 
open  market  as  bootmakers,  carpenters,  cd 
tractors,  merchants,  tailors  and  liverymen.1t 
was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  black  businessmen  lost  their  foot- 
hold In  the  market,  largely  as  a  result,  of 
discrimination  and  bias. 

Bringing  the  minority  American  into  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  both  morally  and 
economically  essential  for  this  country.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  nation  that  is 
c unmilted  to  this  goal.  A  program  of  this 
magnitude  woiUd  cost  no  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  our  successful  space  program.  It 
would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  300.000  troopk  In  Western  Eu- 
rope for  nearly  30  years. 

In  the  long  run,  we  wlU  fall  at  minority 
ecoiiomic  development  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  u.se  short-run  erpediendes  for  the  long- 
run  solution  that  is  needed. 
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Bright  young  blacks  should  continue  to 
seek  employment  with  our  major  corpora- 
tions, but  more  of  them  should  establish 
businesses  of  their  own  or  seek  employment 
with  minority  firms. 

The  fear  of  failure  must  never  diminish 
our  desire  to  go  into  business.  A  black  man 
going  Into  business  today  sbould  first  look 
for  an  opportunity  to  fill  a  need  and  then 
create  a  business  that  will  satisfy  this  need. 
In  the  beginning,  the  black  entrepreneur's 
base  will  probably  be  in  the  black  commTinlty. 
But  he  sbould  never  limit  hinxseif  to  serving 
black  consumers  alone. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEo 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  quoting  statistics  and  various 
studies  of  late  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
However,  today  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  useful  If  I  painted  a  portrait  of 
what  life  is  like  today  for  the  average 
citizen.  2V2  years  after  the  imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  puts  it 
in  their  April  15  issue: 

For  family  after  family,  soaring  inflation 
iB  forcing  basic — often  wrenching — change. 

Wives  are  hunting  for  work.  Husbands 
are  moonlighting  at  second  jobs.  Nearly 
everyone  is  cutting  back  on  food — buying 
less  meat,  substituting  powdered  milk  for 
fresh,  picking  over  discount  Items. 

Cars,  refrigerators,  furniture  are  being 
repaired  instead  of  replaced.  Vacation 
hopes  are  being  .scuttled. 

With  some  who  have  money,  a  "buy 
now  to  beat  higher  prices"  psychology  is 
taking  hold. 

For  a  picture  of  how  Americans  are 
coping  with  inflation,  staff  members  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  talked  with 
five  families  of  different  means  in  dif- 
ferent pauls  of  the  coimtry." 

The  interviews  that  follow  are  sober- 
ing in  their  Impact. 

Here  Is  how  our  constituents  express 
themselves : 

Not  Middle  CX&ss  Any  More 

DBS  Moines,  Ia. — A  few  years  ago,  Chlco 
Alcantar  would  have  said  without  hesltetlon 
that  he  bad  "made  it." 

Mr.  Alcantar,  who  grew  up  In  jjoverty  In 
B  Paso'a  Mexican-American  section,  had  met 
and  married  an  Iowa  farm  girl,  was  father  of 
four  chUdren  and  had  a  seeing  job  as  an 
automobile  upholsterer.  They  bad  a  nice 
house,  two  care  and  money  to  spare  for  hia 
major  bobby — bowling. 

Today,  despite  a  substantial  pay  raise  last 
autumn,  despite  bis  wife's  taking  two  part- 
time  Jobs,  and  despite  his  free-lance  uphol- 
■tery  work  at  night,  the  family  ia  losing 
ground  to  InfUtion. 

"We  are  In  debt  up  to  our  ears,  and  the 
savhigs  accoimt  Is  down  to  $7.76  from  $700 
a  few  years  ago,"  says  Mrs.  Alcantar.  "We 
don't  live  high,  either.  But  you  cant  teU  me 
how  to  save  money  with  a  broken-down  car, 
a  broken-down  television  and  a  $25  Increase 
In  the  mortgage  installmenta." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Por  Mrs.  Alcantar,  grocery  shopping  has 
become  a  three-hour-a-week  ordeal  of  price 
comparison  and  bargain  hunting.  The  weekly 
food  bill  has  risen  from  $50  last  summer  to 
$70  today. 

"Every  one  of  the  eight  staples  I  bought 
la,st  week — things  like  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
salt  and  pepper — had  gone  up  8  to  10  cents 
In  price  from  the  time  before,"  she  says. 

Ihe  only  meat  Mrs.  Alcantar  ever  buys  Is 
hamburger  at  99  cents  a  pound. 

She  makes  sack  lunches  for  the  two  school- 
age  boys,  ages  10  and  7,  bscause  the  50-ceut 
.school  lunches  are  considered  too  expensive. 
<Her  husband  takes  a  sack  lunch  to  \,v..rk.  an.l 
:>o  does  Mrs.  Alcantar  on  days  she  wori;s  rs 
a  floor-walker  for  a  large  dlscoui.t  Ihk' ,^-. 
She  got  the  $40-a-week  Job  last  Dcceuibe:. 

A  second  part-time  Job  for  Mis.  Al.iiii.r 
is  telling  cosmetics  door-to-dcor. 

HIGHEE  PAY,   BUT 

Thanks  to  a  $27-a-week  raise  last  Sep '.em- 
ber, Mr.  Alcantar  now  earns  $207  per  week. 
But  his  raLse  was  more  than  offset  by  extra 
taxes,  the  $20-a-week  Increase  in  food  costs 
iiiid  the  higher  payments  on  the  house.  So 
ho  also  upholsters  furniture  and  autom.^ij..;c.s 
at  night. 

Except  for  hlE  bDwltng,  the  family  has  cut 
back  drastically  on  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment. When  th^y  do  eat  out,  it  is  at  a  pizza 
parlor.  "We  rarely  go  to  the  movies,"  Mr. 
Alcantar  says. 

La.st  time  they  took  a  vacation  was  in 
1968 — to  El  Paso  to  see  his  family. 

Mr.  Alcantar  even  talks  of  curtalllrg  his 
bowling: 

"I  go  bowlir;:;  1  wice  a  week.  I  prclvibly 
spend  $30  a  week  this  way.  I'm  going  to  have 
to  give  that  up." 

Only  big  purchase  for  the  Alcantars  this 
j-ear  may  be  a  newer  used  car. 

Mrs.  Alcantar.  sitting  in  the  living  room 
of  the  modest  home  on  the  routh  edge  of 
Di-s  Moines,  sums  up  the  Impact  of  inflation 
in  their  lives  this  way: 

'The  truth  Is,  v.'e're  not  In  the  middle  class 
any  more.  Instead,  we're  on  the  poverty  line. 
Chico  makes  more  than  ever,  but  every  step 
up  the  ladder  is  matched  four  times  over  by 
price  Increases.  It  doesn't  come  out  right 
lor  us." 


Low  Income,  Bibhtg  Costs' 

■VVA.SHINGTON,  D.C. — Benefits  under  wel- 
fare and  Social  Security,  have  Increased  re- 
cently for  Eunice  Ward,  her  children  and 
her  ailing  mother — but  inflation  has  raised 
their  costs  even  more. 

Mr«.  Ward  is  a  cheerful  woman  who  worked 
Ra  a  waitress,  cashier  and  night  manager  at 
»  restaurant  until  three  years  ago.  Now  she 
is  on  welfare. 

"My  mother  had  to  have  full-time  care." 
she  explains.  "It  was  hard  to  quit  my  Job,  but 
there  wasnt  any  other  way." 

The  welfare  check  for  Mrs.  Ward  and  the 
four  of  ber  six  chUdren  still  at  home  went  ud 
$37  thU  month  to  $322.  With  $e«  of  this, 
she  can  buy  $168  In  food  stamps — up  $24  a 
month  since  last  year.  Her  74-year-old 
mother  has  a  combined  Income  of  $2C4  from 
a  private  pension  and  Social  Security.  Includ- 
ing a  $10  Increase  In  the  current  month's 
Social  Security  check. 

However,  In  the  past  year: 

Home-mortgage  payments,  taxes  and  In- 
surance rose  $10  monthly  to  $146. 

The  monthly  gas  bill  is  wp  $7,  to  $34,  elec- 
tricity by  $6.  to  $18  monthly. 

Food  costs  climbed  at  least  $80  per  month. 

"Since  Inflation  got  so  bad,  we  bad  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  things."  says  Mrs.  Ward. 
"I  can't  remember  the  last  time  I  bad  a  chop. 
Neck  bones,  pigs'  feet — ell  those  kinds  of 
Saturday  food — we  can't  afford  any  more.  We 
can  stUl  afford  chicken  and  occasionally  ttrr- 
key.  We  just  eat  chicken,  cblcken,  chicken — 
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every  Sunday.  Milk  is  so  high,  we  use  a  lot  of 
powdered  milk  now.  We  never  used  It  beftre.  ' 

Shopping  habits  have  changed,  too: 

■"I  used  to  go  to  the  comer  gixicery  store 
and  charge  it.  I'd  end  up  owing  him  my 
whole  welfare  check.  Now  I  go  to  the  super- 
market. It's  about  a  10-minute  bus  ride.  I 
don't  shop  as  often,  and  prices  are  a  lo' 
cheaper." 

MF.nir^L  c.\RE 

Tlie  Wards'  medical  care  Is  free  \;u,ier  a 
special  welfare  program  at  George  Washliifi- 
tcn  Ur.iversity  Hospital.  Even  bus  fare  Is 
pio\  ided. 

"My  mother  has  two  trips  to  the  clir.ic 
t'.  ory  month — about  $12  In  cab  fare  because 
,'!.e  can't  ride  a  bus,"  says  Mrs.  Ward.  "She 
has  extra  medicine,  elastic  hose  at  ?.8  a  pair  — 
it  all  runs  up." 

Inflation  has  had  no  great  Impact  in  some 
jcspects  because  the  family  never  had  much 
money  for  such  things  as  entertainment, 
tars  or  new  furniture. 

Mrs.  Wards  two  grown  daughters  help  with 
transportation  in  their  cars,  pay  for  the 
f 'mUy  telephone  and  provide  the  small  color- 
television  set  that  is  the  main  source  of 
entertainment. 

"The  children  xjsed  to  go  to  the  movies 
r.bout  every  Saturday,"  Mrs.  Ward  says. 
"Now  they  haven't  gone  for  a  long  time." 

AN    EMPTY    aOOBf 

One  of  the  downstairs  rooms  In  the  two- 
bedroom  row  house  Is  empty.  "It  used  to  be 
the  dining  room."  explains  Mrs.  Ward.  "We 
had  good  dining-room  furniture  until  it 
burned  up  in  a  fire  about  eight  years  ago. 
The  insurance  didn't  pay  for  new  furniture. 
Id  like  a  bed  for  it  so  my  oldest  boy  can  sleep 
there.  We  Just  don't  have  the  money." 

For  clothes,  the  Wards  depend  mainly  on 
second-hand  stores.  "We  can  buy  clothes 
very  cheaply  there,"  she  says.  "We  make 
out  pretty  well  with  clothing.  There  Is  always 
somebody  who  Is  giving  you  something." 

But,  as  with  many  another  family  on  low 
Income,  the  real  pinch  comes  in  buying  food. 
Mrs.  Ward  says: 

"It  seems  like  the  kids  are  getting  more 
hungry  than  they  used  to.  The  free  lunches 
they  get  at  school  Jtist  don't  fill  them  up. 
'1  hey 're  hungry  aU  the  time." 


You  C.^N'T  Get  Airr.'.T 
S.^^r  Fr..^Nci3co,  CALtF.— "We  are  always  in 
the  middle."  says  Mrs.  Florence  Wlenhclz. 
"We  e^m  too  much  to  get  Into  programs  to 
help  the  poor,  but  we  don't  earn  enough  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  what  we  need." 

So  her  29-year-old  husband,  Edward  work.-; 
both  as  a  plumber  and  as  a  commercial 
fisherman  when  there  Isn't  work  In  his 
regular  Job.  She  takes  care  of  their  two 
chlldi^n.  Shane,  5.  end  Liza,  almoet  2.  aud 
cuts  comers  where  she  can. 

"The  price  of  everything  Is  unbelievable." 
Mrs.  Wlenholz  complains.  "When  you  cash 
your  check,  you  get  so  disgusted.  All  the 
money  goes.  You  work  hard,  but  you  can't 
get  ahead." 

$800    A    MONTH 

On  the  average.  Mr.  Wlenholz  earns  about 
$300  a  month,  workmg  as  a  plumber  for  a 
private  contractor.  Recently,  he  saved  up  $75 
for  a  commercial  fishing  license.  Now,  hi& 
fishing  trips  down  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
the  ocean  provide  extra  money  as  well  as 
extra  food.  Mr.  Wlenholz  also  does  odd  jo':s 
and  makes  most  of  the  family^  furniture. 

Inflation  is  threatening  to  luidermlne  the 
family's  recent  move  to  a  better  bonae. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlenholz 
swapped  their  equity  In  an  old  small  bouse 
they  had  remodeled  themselves  lor  a  down 
payment  on  a  four-bedroom  modem  house. 

"When  we  bought  this  house,"  says  Mrs. 
•Welaholz,   *>«  knew  we  had  to  ynXfUx  IV 
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tut  we  didn't  count  on  InBation  6<>i'iS  so 
fr.r  aiid  so  fitst." 

For  Uiotaiire,  g.is  and  electric  bills  ran  as 
Uiilc  fus  45  a  nioiitli  two  years  ago  In  the 
lutle  house.  Now  ihey  come  to  ?35  a  nxonth, 
at  tliO  very  Icust,  and  have  gone  a.-.  Uiv.h  a? 
$G3,  iv-alnly  berr.i;s,e  ol"  inilation. 

Ku"se  piiynients  i.re  $421  a  nioiilti.  Aa- 
other  $94  per  infi'  1\  iiocs  tj  pav  for  the 
ri.;fcl:  -bc.ii 

SHO'J'INC    1  OR    lALlJlS 

To  stretch  the  reainludcr  of  the  Tiijuthly 
income.  Mrs.  Wlenholz  buys  food  at  a  non- 
pro'Ti  siore.  C■l!^^OIners  v.ci^-h  their  own  pur- 
chases and  package  them.  I'rlces  are  some- 
times one  half  to  one  quarter  of  those  at 
nearby  supermarkets. 

De^ipice  these  savings.  Mrs.  Wlenholz  sayr, 
s!ie  recently  h;id  to  stmt  .stretching  fresh 
milk  for  her  children  with  the  pov.dered 
variety. 

This  spring,  she  says,  they  are  planting 
a  garden.  The  faruHy  has  Ijegun  buying 
clothing  at  garage  sales. 

The  larf>e  family  refrigerator  recently 
went  bad.  They  are  u.siag  a  smaller  one,  Mr. 
Wienholz  .saya,  e.\'plrtlniiii5: 

"We  are  waiting  for  ovir  .iiconie-tax  refiinrl 
30  we  can  pay  ca^h  for  the  refrigerator.  We 
don't  like  interest  charges." 

Recreation  now  centers  around  the  boat 
and  the  hou.se.  because  of  high  cost.s.  Mr. 
Wlenholz  explains: 

"We  have  our  eiMerlaiiunent  at  home 
now.  We  ha\e  friends  over.  Often,  every- 
body brings  someihmt;.  We  don't  go  to  the 
movies  very  otlen.  We  iLsed  to  love  to  run 
up  to  L/ake  Talioe  on  a  Friday  niglit,  ju<t 
on  the  sjKT  ol  the  moment. 

"We  CM  t  jfforri  that  iiow." 


WHAT    LENIN    SAID    ABOUT    EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  KUBER 

Ot     Ml'IilC  \:, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
might  argue  that  Lenin  has  been  dead  a 
long  time,  the  prevailing  philosophy  In 
the  Soviet  Union  is  called  Marxism-Len- 
inism. His  body,  as  everyone  knows  is 
preserved  in  a  tomb  in  Moscow,  and  Is 
visited  as  a  sort  of  quasi-religious  shrine 
and  the  children  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  taught  to  revere  him  as  a  deity. 
Therefore,  what  Lenin  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  East- West  trade  Is  more  than 
of  passing  interest,  in  my  view. 

The  Russian  su-tist,  I.U.  Annenkov  in 
an  article  on  pages  125-150  of  the  New 
yi  Zhumal,  No.  65,  1961,  repoits  on  pages 
144-147  an  Instance  in  which,  at  a  time 
shortly  after  Lenin's  death,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Moscow  Institute  of  V.  I. 
Lenin  to  examine  photographic  material 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  was  suggested  he 
might  wish  to  provide  illustrations  for  a 
book  about  Lenin.  At  this  time,  he  found 
also  In  the  files  ofifered  him,  a  number  of 
Lenin  manuscripts  consisting  principally 
of  short  and  fragmentary  notes.  Some  of 
these  notes  seemed  so  interesting  to  An- 
nenkov that  he  copied  some  of  them.  A 
!>ertinent  section,  on  pajre  147  of  the  ar- 
ticle, follows: 

To  speak  the  truth  Is  a  petty  bourgeoi.s 
prejudice.  A  He,  however.  Ls  often  Juallhed 
by    tl\e   aim.   The  capltaUsts  of   the   whole 
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world  and  their  governmeulo  in  tlic.r  ri.  '•-. 
to  conquer  the  Soviet  market  will  close  their 
eyee  to  the  activity  referred  to  above  (var- 
ious diplomatic  subterfuges  of  the  Foviet 
forcrnment)  and  will  tli^rcby  >>e  ttiriied 
into  blind  dc.if  mutes.  They  will  farnih 
crethls  v.  Inch  will  .-^erve  ui  for  H'.e  injiport 
C'f  th.e  Cumniiuii.'-t  Party  in  their  countries 
:.ud,  by  .supplving  ua  mate:la!s  and  tcchnii.r.1 
cquipmeiit  which  we  lad:,  wiU  restore  our 
:;uUt.iry  iuduftry  ucce.-.sury  lor  our  future 
.■^Uac'Ks  against  otir  suppliers.  To  pui,  it  in 
other  word:.,  ihey  will  wtil:  cui  tiv?  prepuiTi- 
tlr-'i  ..■(  li-eir  own  suicide. 
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BO  GINN  CUTS  A  WIDE  SWATH 
ALONG  THE  OGEECHEE 
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HON.  DAWSON  MATHSS 

OF    CKOP.CI.\ 

IX  riiE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENT.VnVt'i 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1974 

?.Ii'.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
last  week  an  article  written  about  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  VoUe^pue  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
GiNN.  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  all 
Members  of  the  House.  As  all  Membrr.s 
know.  Bo  GiNN  has  distinguished  him&elf 
by  his  service  in  this  body,  especially 
within  his  committee.  He  has  performed 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  public  service 
for  his  district,  and  I  am  proud  of  his 
outstanding  devotion  and  performance. 
I  look  forward  to  serving  with  thi.s  out- 
standing Georgian  for  years  to  come.  The 
article  by  my  friend.  Don  W/ucr,  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

IFrotn   the   Atlar.ta   Journal,    Ap 

GiVN  Crxs  A  Wide  Swatic  Ai 

Or.Kf;cnf.E  / 

(By  Don  Winter)     / 

Mis.LLN.  Ga. — .V.tnndlui;  on  thafA).».'^  of  t'ue 
Ogeechee  In  Levis,  .sportshlrt  Ifcid  an  orauee 
baseball  cap.  U.S.  Rep.  Ronald  "Bu"  Glnn 
looLed  like  he  had  loand  a  good  re.-o.i  to 
come  home. 

In  Washington.  Georgia's  1st  District  coa- 
gres.jman  habitually  turns  out  in  suit  and  tie. 
and  for  eulertamment,  spends  a  lot  of  time 
at  late-running  sessions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It's  what  he  gets  paid  to  do,  but 
as  he  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  only 
half  his  Job. 

One  day  earlier  tils  week  Ginn  performeJ 
the  other  part,  and  though  it  is  risky  to  as- 
sume too  much  from  a  politician's  demeanor, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  the  better  half. 

During  a  day  of  receiving  visitors  in  his 
oilice  and  making  a  quick  trip  and  speecli. 
Glnn  heard  the  word  "impeach"  only  once  or 
twice,  and  nobody  asked  hla  considered  opin- 
ion on  the  subject. 

Not  that  Ginn  ignored  politics.  Tlie  whole 
day  was  political,  m  the  old-fashioned  sense 
of  people  wanting  help  and  calling  on  t'nelr 
friends  to  get  it. 

And  Glnn  finished  early.  At  the  Inc^econt 
(for  Washington)  quitting  time  of  515  p  m  . 
Cilnn  went  home,  changed  clothes  and  dro'e 
to  the  property  he  had  Just  piircbasod  on 
the  0?',eechee  River  to  watch  the  afler/^oon 
wane  in  the  company  of  his  family  and  two 
staff  members  who.  for  the  moment,  acted 
niore  like  family  than  employes. 

The  river  was  high  and  dark  and  proml;;fd 
good  fishing  and  Ginn  alternated  between 
lookuig  at  it  and  talking  about  what  changes 
he  would  be  making  on  his  land  and  how 
well  refurblshlrg  of  the  cabin  on  it  was 
comii'^r  along. 


He  rnr.de  a  small  Joke:  Tlie  Ogeechee  is 
unspoiled  and  beautiful,  maybe  he  will  get 
a  law  pa.ssed  to  keep  it  that  way.  Aiter  a 
few  mluulos  he  decided  that  the  reforn-.or 
'.'hocus^csted  Cyngre.sa  work  for  three  v.jeks 
and  trtke  ofi  th.e  fourth  had  a  good  ide.i. 

M'-st  coi.giessmen  .say  they  enjoy  bei.ig 
hack  in  the  h.oine  districts  more  tii;in  nial-.ii.g 
therotuid5  In  Washm^^ton.  In  Glnn's  case  tlie 
.'jtatemetit  is  especially  strong,  as  his  family 
Sim  livc-s  here  in  Miileu  and  Ginn  i:<  a  de- 
voted I'lentber  of  the  cliib  that  fills  the  rur- 
liuf.s'  'Red  Eye  Specials  '  oti  Monday  morji- 
liiy;j. 

Home  life  aside,  the  ;,ort  of  uotk  G.nu 
does  In  his  Souilieiwit  .Georgia  district  goe.-. 
far  toward  explaining  the  a'j.ratiton  of  get- 
t  Lie  out  of  Washington. 

Alter  a  morning  spent  laUlng  calls  and 
t.ilUmg  to  visitors  in  the  storefront  office  that 
is  both  largar  and  plusher  than  the  one 
Congress  furniEhes  him  on  Capitol  Hill.  Ginn 
drove  over  to  SyUania  to  speak  at  cerciui.n- 
ies  m.-.rkiiig  the  tow.i's  Ftutus  as  the  ^,i 
Dl;5tricl's  .second  oilniallv  designated  bircn- 
tenniiU  city.  Sylv.uiiri  pirns  to  restore  Iho 
his; one  Dell-Good.iil  V.^u^c  in  honor  of  tiic- 
u:.t  ion's  200th  birthday. 

Ginn  wa.s  warmly  recplvcrl,  a  plea:;i; 
.senrption  in  linht  of  the  f:ict  that  the  uicnm- 
bent  he  defeated  in  l£>72  is  frcm  Rylvaula. 

Then  back  to  Millon  and  a  dele"gatlon  of 
MX  Jenkiii.s  County  citizens  wh.o  provide 
i.  sur  c.ire  f<jr  mcnuiUy  retarded  adults. 

The  six  wanted  to  draw  food  stamps  fu. 
their  chnrge^v,  who  muit  be  fed.  clothed,  and 
housed  for  .$175  a  month.  But  the  discu.".;  in> 
went  beyond  that.  As  Ginn  took  note.s  and 
occasionally  asked  a  question,  the  foster-cp.re 
pf(»l.>!e  .'-wappcd  slop  talk.  One  ladv  coni- 
phimed  that  $17.5  a  month  didn't  bc,-in  It 
cr.c-r  all  the  extras  her  "children"  was-.t'^d. 
fi:id  she  told  about  the  man  who  ;mc!-e<l 
t'^rce  or  four  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 

A  .sec'nid  lady  was  tcandallzed.  She  lets  h.->: 
patients  smoke  one  pack  every  two  day.^.  anu 
that  man  ou^jht  to  be  made  to  stop,  she  said 
Yes.  the  fir.,t  lady  agreed,  he  should,  but  jus: 
hovv  do  you  get  a  73-year-old  to  cut  down'? 

Ginn  laughed.  He's  trying  to  stop  .-inokin,^. 
Uto,  and  )<.e  K:^id  he  ought  to  let  the  •^econa 
Ipdy  help  him  out. 

Bn'k  to  bu.=infss.  Gii.n  put  in  a  c.il  to  the 
state  Department  of  Human  Rc:-:ource.5.  and 
wlien  th.e  bos.-.  Ricli.ird  Harden,  was  not  iu, 
Ginn  left  word  for  him  to  return  tli:-  call. 

Glnn  .-aw  no  rer.=on  why  fopter  care  homes 
.sh.ouldn't  get  food  stamps.  They  provide  ;i 
good  envirof.ment  for  the  retarded  at  a  cost 
cheaper  than  InBtitutions  can  manage,  ond 
tl;e  people  w'lO  make  their  hcme-s  avaUal.i!" 
for  foster  crre  should  be  encouraged  as  miirh 
::i^  po-.^.ible.  He  ii;ic;ht  not  persuade  Harden, 
but  the  group  of  six  left  expressing  more 
'lope  tl'.an  they  got  from  their  own  conver.-;' • 
ti.,n-.  with  lower-level  offlcials. 

In  quick  succession  fovir  men  came  to  .'^ce 
Ginn.  one  by  one.  The  first  was  selling  cam- 
paign strickers  and  such,  and  Glnn  chatted 
with  him  about  new  styles  and  slogans.  Glnn 
may  not  need  many  bumper  stickers  this 
year;  the  same  day  the  salesman  called,  one  of 
the  congressman's  twj  announced  opponents 
withdrew  and  threw  his  support  to  the  sec- 
ond, who  threatens  to  become  a  perennial 
candidate  after  trying  three  different  politi- 
cal parties  and  finally  dropping  his  race  al- 
tv)|,'cther  In  1972. 

The  second  mr.n  wanted  Glnn  to  put  In  a 
pood  word  for  him  with  the  federal  dlaahilltv 
inr.rr.uice  agencies,  which  he  found  difficult 
to  dcr>l  wi'h  "  iinre'f   Ginn  said  he  wot^ld. 

A  retired  Army  officer  stopped  by.  G:un 
made  a  p)  one  ciill  and  promised  to  nip.ke  nn- 
clher  In  order  to  help  the  man  get  a  federal 
Job  so  lie  could  finish  his  20  year.«:  of  federal 
service,  and  to  keen  his  National  Guard  slot 
from  being  abolished. 

Finally,  a  post  office  worker  needed  liclp 
He  wail's  to  becon-e  a  farmer,  and  tie  Farm 
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Credit  Administration  had  slapped  an  iiii- 
realistlcally  low  appraisal  on  some  land  ho 
wanted  to  buy. 

Glnn  called  Washington,  the  main  office, 
and  told  the  assistant  to  the  administrator 
that  farm  land  in  Bulloch  C<4iujty  Is  worth  a 
lot  more  than  the  appraisal  stated,  and  that 
without  a  big  appraisal,  the  man  may  not  be 
able  to  borrow  enough  money  to  buy  the 
farm.  The  call  might  not  do  any  good,  but 
the  woulc^be  farmer  seemed  grateful  for 
Glnn's  Intervention. 

All  afternoon  Ginn  e.xpected  a  price  forhis 
help.  /> 

He  asked  the  foster  home  operators  what 
changes  they  would  like  to  see  in  national 
health  care  policies. 

He  asked  the  former  Army  officer  about 
the  state  of  the  nation's  Infantry. 

An  aide  watching  the  flow  of  visitors  In 
and  out  of  Glnn's  office  suggested  half  In 
Jest  that  it  was  a  scene  fr^^m  the  "God- 
father." The  people  come  by  and  ask  for 
Glnn's  help,  which  he  happily  gives,  and 
every  two  years,  he  asks  for  theirs. 

Ginn  might  not  agree  with  the  metaphor, 
but  he  does  believe  service  to  constituents  Is 
a  vital  part  of  his  Job.  So  during  Congress' 
Easter  recess  he  Is  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  it,  cutting  red  tape  and  for  the  moment 
putting  aside  the  imponderables  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  Impeachment  and  party  rivalry. 

There  are  probably  other  reasons  involved, 
too.  In  Washington  Ginn  is  one  of  435  repre- 
sentatives— as  he  says,  all  the  power  a  fresh- 
man really  has  is  "a  vote" — but  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ogeechee,  even  hi  an  orange  baseball 
cap,  a  United  States  representative  cuts  a 
wider  swath . 


N0RTHEAS3;:EHN  OKLAHOMA  COM- 
MUNITY DBV^XDPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION: ANCm^ER  OEO  BOON- 
DOGGLE 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASH^OK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies  and  community  de- 
velopment corporations.  Any  extension 
of  these  two  OEO  programs  would  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

Millions  of  Federal  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  poured  Into  these  programs. 
The  results  have  been  minimal.  All  too 
often  taxpayer's  dollars  have  been 
wasted  without  any  real  benefit  to  the 
community  or  to  the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  examples  of  this 
waste  Is  the  northeastern  Oklahoma 
^onununity  development  corporation, 
NOCDC.  It  was  designed  to  establish 
business  ventures  which,  Implemented 
with  Federal  funds,  would  employ  poor 
people  while  training  them  In  a  skill. 
NOCDC  went  through  nearly  $4  million 
In  5  years — most  of  which  was  in  the 
form  of  grants  from  OEO. 

And  what  has  NOCDC  accomplished  at 
the  end  of  this  5-year  span?  According 
to  the  Tulsa  Tribune — 

ot  the  11  ventures,  some  of  which  became 
working  subsidiaries  to  employ  the  disad- 
vantaged, only  three  remain  today  with  any 
kind  of  production  and  only  one  is  report- 
edly showing  a  profit. 
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That  is  not  the  end  of  this  fiasco.  .A 
Federal  gi'and  jury  is  now  undertakhig 
a   probe   of   NOCDC's   activities. 

It  is  ii'onic  that  OEO  always  coii-Jd- 
eied  NOCDC  to  be  one  of  the  best  i-un  of 
its  community  developn^ent  coiT)ora- 
tioiis.  If  this  is  one  of  the  be.st,  I  ■would 
hate  to  .see  one  of  the  \vor.st. 

I  have  been  notified  by  OEO  that  it  has 
finally  decided  to  discontinue  support  of 
the  NOCDC  grant.  This  action  is  .-o  long 
in  coming  that  it  is  almost  lai  ;hable. 
The  whole  NOCDC  disaster  refir-.-is  a 
total  lack  of  any  meaningful  super\'i.-ion 
by  OEO  of  its  funded  programs. 

Following  are  articles  from  the  April 
11   and  April   12  editions  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  regai'ding  NOCDC.  Also  included 
is  the  letter  I  received  from  OEO  con- 
cerning NOCDC  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission  of  Nassau  County : 
I  From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Apr.  11,  1974) 
MjcH  f^pcKT,  Little  Gained  bv  Povekty 
Unit 
(By  Don  Hayden) 

In  wiiat  may  go  down  as  a  poverty  pro- 
gi.im  boondogle,  nearly  $4  million  has  gone 
iliiOiigh  the  Northeastern  Oklahoma  Com- 
munity Development  Corp.  sieve  in  less  than 
five  years. 

And  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  bulk 
of  the  federally-financed  program  apparent- 
ly have  received  only  pennies  by  comparison. 

Most  of  the  money  was  in  the  form  of 
grants  from  the  national  office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  NOCDC  to  provide  capital 
to  set  up  subsidiary  businesses  employing 
disadvantaged  people  in  eight  counties — 
Adair,  Cherokee,  Mayes,  Muskogee,  Nowata, 
Rogers,  Sequoyah  and  Wagoner. 

The  community  development  corporation 
wiis  one  of  many  such  programs  spawned  by 
OEO  and  was  considered  by  the  federal 
agency  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Basically,  the  concept,  following  OEO 
guidelines,  was  to  set  up  a  parent  corpora- 
tion, which  would  be  run  by  shareholders, 
jo  inveatigate  possible  ventures  and  submit 
^^    :^  to  OEO  for  approval. 

Ii^^pproved,  the  ventures  were  to  beconae 
subsldial1«s  which  would  be  Implemented 
with  federal~~tunds  andjeaiploy  poor  people, 
while  training  theHTIna skill. 

NOCDC  was  In  existence  under  federal 
funds  from  June  6,  1969,  to  Jan.  31,  1974, 
when  the  OEO  grant  period  ended. 

Of  the  11  ventures,  some  of  which  became 
working  subsidiaries  to  employ  the  disad- 
vantaged, only  three  remain  today  with  any 
kind  of  production  and  only  one  is  reported- 
ly showing  a  profit. 

The  enterprise  was  fraught  with  dissen- 
sicii  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  probably 
would  take  a  grand  jury  investigation  to 
completely  resolve  allegations  of  mismanage- 
ment and  misuse  of  federal  fluids  by  NOCDC 
and  to  determine  exactly  how  many  disad- 
vantaged people  were  helped  through  the 
period. 

By  January  1972,  all  but  one  of  the  ven- 
tures had  been  approved  by  OEO  to  become 
subsidiaries  and  were  Implemented  through 
an  $800,000  federal  grant. 

These  Included  Community  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Com-ManCo)  North  at  Allewe,  Com- 
ManCo  South  and  Triangle  Transformer  Co. 
at  Chelsea.  Boots  Off  at  Claremore,  Your 
Community  Saddle  Shop  at  Spavinaw,  Your 
Community  Upholstery  Shop  and  the  Reflec- 
tions Boutique  at  Wagoner,  Coweta  Electron- 
ics, Tots  Artistic  Pun  Toys  at  Taft  and  the 
Campo  machine  shops  at  Muskogee. 

During  a  nine-day  Investigation  by  The 
Tribune,  more  than  26  people  were  inter- 
viewed, all  of  whom  serve  or  did  scr^e  In 
some  capacity  with  NOCDC. 
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E..'  h  of  the  sttbsidiarles  was  visited  and  re- 
viewed. Many  of  those  Interviewed  expregjed 
complaints  against  NOCDC  including  some 
■who  have  civil  suits  pending  against  the  cor- 
poration. 

These  arc  s.jme  of  the  complftints  lodged 
a^;.iinst  NOCDC  and  sn'o^idianef^. 

Cor.iMatiCo  North: 

A  $17  miUion  bid  bn'i.MnitK^d  b\  KOCD'C 
fc-r  ronsiructicn  of  stowage  gear  for  the  Lit- 
ton .S  lip  System.*'  Landing  Helicopter  A."^- 
sauli  (LHA>  contract  to  the  U.S.  Navy  w.  .> 
underbid  to  insure  contract  award  to  NOCDr 

The  bid  was  submitted  when  NOCDC 
fiv.noii  no  real  facility  to  handle  such  a  co;- 
ir.tct  and  did  not  have  the  neces-sary  machiii- 
ery  or  the  experti.se  to  handle  such  a  co.-- 
triiCt. 

The  facility  finally  obtained  for  contra  t 
v.'i  rk  was  not  located  near  gas  lines,  nece-  - 
.'=:'ry  for  economic  operation,  hicludhig  heat- 
ing of  the  building. 

NOCDC  President  Jack  Mansfield  who  held 
tiie  position  of  director  of  coinmuni'iV  d' - 
velopmenl  at  the  time  of  the  contract  sa)d 
it  was  bid  to  break  even. 

He  also  stated  the  corporation  had  optiors 
oti  several  pieces  of  pi»perty  when  the  bid 
W.1S  made  and  defended  the  use  of  electricity 
a-  a  source  of  heat  as  a  wise  deci.sion  in  ihc- 
face  of  the  petroleum  shortage. 

Coweta  Electronics: 

.■\  $12  burglar  alarm  was  produced  when 
one  was  already  on  the  market  for  $1.49. 

The  employment  of  a  few  persons  to  strip 
hisulatlon  from  scrap  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration wire  was  used  as  a  "training" 
program  for  a  possible  ship  wiring  harness 
contract  for  Litton  which  failed  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mansfield  said  the  alarms  ultimately  were 
sold  at  cost  to  a  broker  and  admitted  thiit 
while  no  wiring  contract  was  ever  received, 
ii'ciicated  the  trainees  had  learned  a  skill. 

Some  22.000  boot  Jacks  were  manufactured 
while  less  than  5.000  were  ever  sold. 

A  GSA  contract  for  manufacture  of  de-l: 
tiays  was  bid  by  NOCDC  without  prior  knowl- 
edge of  G.SAs  stringent  specifications  for  the 
project,  causing. most  finally  to  be  rejected 

Mansfield  claimed  that  the  entire  stock 
i;Uimately  was  sold  at  co.st  and  stated  he  v.:is 
not  Involved  iu  the  desk  tray  contract  h.d- 
d:ng. 

.Spavinaw  Saddle  Shop; 

More  than  $31,000  in  OEO  funds  was  spent 
to  investigate  alleged  thefts  of  about  six  sad- 
dles and  alleged  tlireats  to  NOCDC  personnel 
No  arrests  were  made. 

.Mansfield  said  OEO  was  cognizant  of  the 
threats  and  thefts  and  stated  that  Tom  Eni,- 
land.  OEO  program  director,  told  NOCDC  to 
handle  the  problem  In  its  own  way. 

Upholstery  Shop: 

Nearly  $50,000  was  pumped  Into  the  bus'- 
ness  which  ran  at  a  loss  until  It  reverter 
to  private  ownership. 

Mansfield  said  "in  retrospect"  we  realize 
that  this  sort  of  operation  i.s  best  handled  by 
one  or  two  people  ini>tead  of  the  corporate 
strxicture  of  NOCDC. 

Reflections  boutique: 

Area  merchants  charged  that  federal  funds 
were  used  to  operate  a  busmess  constituting 
unfair  competition. 

Mansfield  said  NOCDC  tried  to  avoid  com- 
peting with  local  business  by  offering  a  type 
of  clothing  not  available  hi  Wagoner. 

Campo  Machine  Shop: 

An  estimated  $2  million  in  GSA  heavy 
equipment  is  lying  rusting  in  an  open  field 
and  was  never  used  by  NOCDC  because  no 
proper  f,icili'y  to  house  equipment  was  pur- 
chased. 

Mansfield  indicated  that  at  one  time  it  was 
believed  a  facility  would  be  purchased  to 
ho'ose  the  equipment. 

Tots  Artistic  Fun  Toys: 

More  than  $20,000  was  spent  by  NOCDC 
and  no  facility  is  in  operation  to  date. 
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M.ur-lield  said  NOCDC  was  working  with 
ihe  Talt,  city  couucU  to  develop  tills  acreage 
lor  use  as  a  low-cost  housing  projqpt  aud 
Uoped  to  gain  asslstauce  through  tha  D«- 
partmc-;>t  of  Hou-iing  and  Urban  Develop- 
inent. 

Mushroom  project  at  Ivlarble  City: 
Abo'it  C-.40.000  waf;  hpeiit  by  NOCDC  to  ini- 
plemeut  tlie  project,  although  apprtivnl  for 
ihe    vcutuie    wai    ntver    forlhco/iuug    iiom 
0£0. 

ilaui£ic-:d  said  lio  still  believes  that  the 
project  is  a  viable  one  and  will  be  pursued 
with  aiteratioiii  tu  the  future  If  private  funds 
are  forlhcominti. 

Complaints  aL>o  (onceru  adnilnl^tratlon  of 
NOCDC,  which  has  i.e.idqnai  toio  ;it  Fort  Gib- 
son. They  IncUiiIe: 

The  top  paying  Jolis  In  NOCDC— aalarlos 
ranging  up  to  $20.000 — had  been  ailed  by 
persons  from  outside  the   impact  area. 

The  luiailquarters  facility  was  purchased 
for  nearly  $00,000  and  subsequently  reno- 
vated   after    It    wafi    appraised    at   $39,000. 

Tha  facility  was  purcha:>ed  from  two  men 
v.ho  held  posltlnn.s  at  a  Must  ogee  bank  where 
the  bullc  of  GEO  grant  raonoy  was  being  held 
in  account. 

The  outside  premises  of  NOCDC  is  littered 
with  GSA  equlpoient  that  was  never  used. 

A  bulldozer  was  acquired  from  GSA  aud  Is 
being  used  In  contract  work  not  authorized 
as  a  venture  under  OEO  guidelines,  .^rea  con- 
tractors claim  the  operation  Is  unfair  tum- 
petltlon. 

Maosfleld  defended  tlie  iiie  of  tlie  dozer 
and  said  while  it  was  oniy  a  sn.all  operation, 
It  did  employ  two  people  aud  was  made  avail- 
able for  a  Muskogee  creek  beautlflcatloa  proj- 
ect. 

Four  Ford  Torinos  were  leased  from  a  Mu.s- 
kogee  auto  agency  when  le>a  expensive  trans- 
portation in  the  form  of  OEO  vehicles  was 
available. 

A  spokesman  for  NOCDC  indicated  tliat  the 
autos  were  leased  because  staff  members 
lislng  them  traveled  40,000-50,000  miles  an- 
nually and  the  "OEO  vehicles  were  only  good 
for  about  200  miles  weekly." 

The  year  1972  was  one  of  conflict  among 
shareholders  of  NOCDC — some  were  shadow- 
ed by  detectives — resulting  In  several  civil 
suits  against  the  parent  company. 

Dissension  and  healed  board  meetings  An- 
ally led  to  the  firing  of  NOCDC  president 
Troy  Stllley  and  then  director  of  conununlty 
development  Mausfleld. 

Mansfield  subsequently  was  reinstated 
temporarily  through  a  restraining  order  Is- 
sued by  Muskogee  County  Dlst.  Judge  Bill 
Haworth.  The  NOCDC  board  of  directors  then 
voted  to  reinstate  Mansfield  who  later  was 
elected  president. 

Though  the  on;at.lzatijn  had  Its  difBcul- 
tles.  NOCDC  applied  for  and  received  a  $2.5 
million  grant  from  OEO  In  1972  to  expire  la 
1974,  prompting  remarks  by  former  NOCDC 
officers  that  "no  viie  can  afford  to  lose  money 
like  OEO." 

The  main  complaint  was  that  NOCDC  did 
not  achieve   its   intended  piu-pose. 

NOCDC  wa.s  spawned  In  early  1969  when  a 
group  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma  Community 
Action  directors  sought  a  program  to  ease 
the  high  unemployment  rate  In  the  area. 

After  two  planning  grants  of  $50,000  each 
were  awarded  by  OEO  In  1969,  NOCDC  got 
off  the  ground. 

By  Aiigurt  1970,  »800  000  had  been  awarded 
to  Implement  the  program.  At  that  time 
there  were  more  than  7,000  unemployed  per- 
.-ons   In   the   impact   area. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  that  number  sub- 
.sequently  were  hired  through  the  4Vi  year 
period  NOCDC  operated  under  federal  funds. 

Of  the  multitude  of  community  develop- 
ment 0T)eration8  In  the  country,  NOCDC  waa 
belle\ed  In  Washington  to  be  one  of  the  best 
run. 

During  tTOCDC'8  InTancy  several  consult- 
ant.s  were   hired   to  assLst   the  organization 
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and  some  remained  to  become  oflSccrs  in  the 
corporation,  including  the  current  pre.idcnt 
Mansfield  and  Stllley. 

It  waa  decided  that  NOCDC  become  n 
.ihareliolder-owned  corporation  and  OEO  set 
Ruldellnea  wherpby  at  least  200  Rhares  be  sold 
in  each  of  the  eight  counties.  Tlie  minimum 
number  of  shares,  1.600,  ulthnate'.y  ^vas  lii- 
(.rta.srd  to  about  2.500. 

According  to  Manrfield,  the  first  50  shares 
were  not  registered  with  the  Securities  Ex- 
rh:'.n<Te  Commission  after  a  waiver  wxs  re- 
ceived and  were  r^\d  at  M  each  to  "repre- 
.«^pntati\es  of  the  poor  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  Communilv  .Action  programs  agea- 
cie.s  in  each  of  the  el^ht  counties." 

The  reniaining  2,450  sliares  were  sold  as 
rctTistcred  stock,  which  was  non-traiuferablo 
and  cii;ild  he  sold  only  back  to  the  pLrent 
C'^nip.iny — NOCDC. 

A  shareholder  was  allowed  to  vote  in  board 
of  director's  elections  and  could  determine 
ho.v  disbursement  of  any  dlvldei  ds  from 
bubsidiary  profit  would  be  made. 

Sliareholders  in  the  eight-county  area  ha-.e 
exercised  their  first  right,  but  to  ci.ite  h.i\e 
not  sc"n  any  dividends. 

Fund.-i  now  will  have  to  be  .^oiifht.  Mans- 
Oeld  s.Ud,  from  private  enterprli-e  for  any 
further  ventures  and  the  parent  company 
probably  will  be  moved  to  the  Allewe  facility 
later  this  year. 

He  Indicated  that  when  and  If  a  .substan- 
tial profit  Is  achieved,  the  original  ahare- 
holders  still  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
portion  will  be  held  In  reserve,  what  will  go 
for  capital  expenditure  and  what  will  be 
dl=-tributed  as  dividends. 

Exponents  of  NOCDC  contend  the  day  of 
dividends  will  be  long  In  coming. 

(From  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  Apr.  12,  1974) 
SiXTT  Cam  fd  in  P«obe  or  NOCDC 

MfSKocFE. — The  US.  marshal's  office  here 
has  been  working  to  serve  subpoen.as  on 
about  60  people  expected  to  testify  before  a 
federal  grand  Jury  beginning  Wednesday  to 
probe  activities  of  the  Northeastern  Okla- 
homa Community  Development  Corp. 

U.S.  Dlst.  Atty.  Richard  Pyle,  who  will  be 
conducting  the  Investigation,  said  all  but 
about  a  half  dozen  prospective  witnesses 
have  been  located  or  served  with  notice  to 
appear. 

It  Is  expected  the  speclaUy-called  grand 
Jury  win  recess  after  three  days  to  continue 
In  May  during  regular  Eastern  Oklahoma 
Federal  District  Court  term. 

Although  It  Is  believed  few  subpoenas  have 
been  returned  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
Clerk's  office  In  Muskogee,  several  persons. 
Including  key  NOCDC  figures  have  been 
served. 

These  Include  NOCDC  President  Jack 
Mansfield,  former  president  Troy  Stllley.  ex- 
dlrector  of  business  operations  John  Griffiths, 
corporation  controller  Merrill  Johnson  and 
NOCDC  board  chairman  Pellx  Gay. 

TTie  corporation  has  been  embroiled  In  con- 
troversy, mainly  over  allegations  of  mis- 
management of  government  funds  by  NOCDC 
personnel. 
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OnicE  OF  Economic  OpPORTurrny, 

W(Lili.lngton,  DC.  AprU  10,  ti)74. 
Hon.  John  M,  Ashsbook. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dca«  CONGBESSMAN  AsKBROOx:  Thftuk  you 
for  your  recent  letter  about  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  Community  Derelopment  Corpo- 
ration (NOCDC)  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission  of  Nassau  County 
(EOCNC) .  Efforts  to  reach  a  final  decision  on 
NOCDC  dictated  a  delay  In  making  a  com- 
plete response  to  your  inquiry. 

By  letter  of  AprU  6.  OEO  Informed  NOCDC 
of  our  plan  to  discontinue  support  of  the 
NOCDC  grant.  OEO  has  named  Mr.  Robert 
VVa*  on,  Gener  il  Couti^pI  of  the  Karsas  City 


Rcpio'.ia!  Office  as  tnntee  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  Disposition  of  Assets  Plan,  ihe 
!>'.:!.ii  calls  for  the  disposition  of  remaining 
unexpended  cash  to  liquidate  out.-tandirt; 
debts  and  Increase  tl'.e  equity  of  three  opcr- 
atiPf;  ventures. 

Kcooveiy  of  fe "eral  money  Inipropcrly  spci-.t 
by  NociiC  will  be  accomplished  throng^ 
blavuard  procedure-;.  The  final  audits  will  Ufe 
reviewed  and  nil  tiuestioned  Items  will  be 
pn  ;icrrly  cis;io.?ed.  Possible  criminal  actions 
l;nve  hern  (  r  will  be  rc.'erred  to  appropriate 
au'horitles. 

1  lip  j.  iv.  '.<\  NOCDC  are  real.  The  preser>a- 
liou  of  those  Jobs,  balanced  against  the  In- 
terest of  tlie  government  in  face  of  ob- 
vioii.i  cf  iiM-n'ir.2  management  shortcomings, 
makes  tills  decision  to  sever  difficult.  Over 
t:.c  past  .several  months  OEO  had  hopes  a 
.-'.lengthened  management  at  NOCDC  would 
emerge.  It  hasn't.  The  most  recent  audii 
y.elds  little  hope  of  improvement.  Further. 
civil  ii'.igaii^n  among  board  members  Is 
ucU.  e. 

U  i.at  tiie  situation  at  NOCDC  reduces  to 
is  this;  tiie  shop-level  management,  that  i  . 
tlie  producers  of  the  products.  Is  obvlo'asly 
gotjd.  The  purchasers  of  the  product.  Litton. 
1.,  glowingly  satisfied  (to  the  point  they  want 
to  expand  the  present  contract).  However, 
ilio  top  management  of  the  venture  simply 
leaves  too  much  to  t>e  desired  to  continue 
OEO  support.  Our  oniy  choice  is  to  effect  a 
ai.^po.-liion  plan. 

NOCDC  Is  presently  funded  by  OEO 
through  May  of  thia  year;  this  funding  l.s 
under  the  authority  of  the  OEO  Regional 
0:Tice,  Region  II. 

The  march  on  Washington  to  which  you 
reierred  was  found  by  our  auditors  to  have 
been  financed  by  uon-program  funds.  A  seri- 
ous question  was  whether  the  firing  of  eight 
employees  on  February  9.  1973,  two  days  alter 
the  march,  was  politically  motivated.  NOCDC 
maintained  that  these  firings  were  part  of 
the  reduction  In  force  ordered  by  the  then 
Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Phillips,  on  January  29, 
i;>73.  Fiirthermore.  NOCDC  held  grievance 
l;?arings  before  its  personnel  committee  l;i 
i:ie  cases  of  three  of  these  employees  and 
in  one  of  these  cases  that  committee  awarded 
the  employee  severance  pay  t>ecause  it  found 
that  the  employee  had  been  fired  without 
sufficient  grounds  or  the  notice  otherwise 
required  under  NOCDC  personnel  policies. 

OEO  did  send  NOCDC  a  suspension  letter 
on  May  30.  1973,  but  the  required  hearing 
was  postponed  due  to  Judge  Jones'  decision 
of  June  11,  1973  against  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  tenure.  After  this  question  was  re- 
solved, there  was  further  correspondency 
with  NOCDC,  ending  In  a  decision  to  drop 
the  suspension  proceeding. 

Tlie  Region  II  OEO  Office  Is  seeking  wavs 
to  remedy  controversies  between  NOCDC  and 
its  sub-grantees. 

OEO  wUl  continue  to  watch  the  action  of 
NOCDC  and  taJto  action  where  nece.ssary. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

LeICHTON    SATrLER. 

Acting   Associate   Director  for  Cov^c^- 
tional  Affain. 


SUPPORT  POK  THE  PRESIDENT 


KON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    AKZZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived In  my  ofBce  the  following  nonpar- 
tisan petition,  slsned  by  533  registered 

voters  fiom  25  States.  This  petit4on  has 
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been  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  E.  Blanche  Piit- 
chett  of  Arlington,  Wash.,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  petition  follows : 

We.  the  undersigned  registered  voters,  do 
hereby  make  proper  demand  that  the  Houee 
of  Representatives  pay  heed  to  our  admoni- 
tion. We  demand  that  Justice  prevail  In  all 
resolutions  for  Impeachment  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Richard  M.  Nixon.  We  demand  that  par- 
tisan politics  be  severely  criticized  and  re- 
jected as  a  part  of  the  considerations  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  whole 
House  of  Representatives.  We  demand  Jus- 
tice. We  demand  truth  in  proceedings.  We 
demand  proper  and  true  representation  by 
our  Congress.  With  the  compliance  of  the<ie 
demands,  it  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
no  further  support  of  President  Nixon  will  be 
required  In  order  to  absolve  him  of  all  false 
charges  and  allegations.  We  believe  that 
President  Nixon  has  integrity  and  that  jus- 
tice will  prevail.  We  pray  for  the  power  of 
God  to  intervene  In  all  impeachment  reso- 
lutions. 


CHECK  DRUG  LAWS  BEFORE 
TRAVELING  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITEC) 
STATES 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Martin 
E.  Weiss,  a  columnist  for  the  Westbury 
Times  of  New  York,  has  written  up  a 
comprehensive  statement  about  the  di^ug 
laws  of  foreign  countries  and  Americans 
who  are  now  in  foreign  jails.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  direct 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  drug  laws 
in  foreign  countries  and  to  distribute  this 
pamphlet  to  Americans  traveling  outside 
the  United  States.  As  Americans  get 
ready  to  travel  in  the  coming  months,  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  each  traveler 
to  be  informed  of  the  consequences  of 
being  arrested  in  a  foreign  country  for 
possession  of  drugs.  Mr.  Weiss'  article 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  need  to  be  in- 
formed about  foreign  drug  laws,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
On  the  Were 
(By  Martin  E.  T^elss) 

DIAL  TONE 

With  summer  not  too  far  away — a  lime 
when  mtmy  young  Americans  head  for  dis- 
tant places — it  Is  time  to  remember  that 
some  1,000  U.S.  citizens,  most  of  them  young, 
are  presently  in  JaUs  abroad  on  charges  of 
the  use,  possession,  sale  or  smuggling  of 
drugs  ranging  from  marijuana  and  hashish 
to  cocaine  and  heroin. 

As  of  January,  reports  from  107  VS.  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  showed  that  In  10 
foreign  lands  alone — Including  Mexico, 
Spain,  Japan  and  Morocco — 765  Americans 
were  under  detention  on  drug  charges. 

In  only  18  covtntrles.  In  which  62  Ameri- 
cans were  Involved,  was  ball  permitted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  mest  foreign  countries  do 
not  accept  ball  in  cases  Involving  drugs. 

Despite  the  Department  of  State's  inten- 
sive efforts  to  warn  travelers  of  the  severe 
penalties  being  Invoked,  msuiy  Americans 
seem  to  discount  the  possibility  that  they 
can't  be  protected  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Well,  they  can't — and  the  lure  of  "easy 
money"  in  the  erroneous  belief  that,  if  they 
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have  tYc  "know-hov.-,"  they  can  transport 
Illegal  drugs  and  narcotics  to  the  U.S.,  thus 
reaping  enormous  profits,  has  filled  the  Jails 
abroad  rather  than  the  pockets  of  the.se  mis- 
guided Americans. 

Here  are  some  facts  to  remeniljcr: 

Fcrclgn  governments  are  not  more  tolerant 
cf  drug  use  than  is  the  US.,  nor  are  thoy 
more  permi^s!ve  In  their  drug  laws  and  en- 
forcement. On  the  contrary,  most  other  na- 
tions are  more  strict,  and  their  judicial  penal 
svatoms  cliiler  greatly  from  the  American  and 
British — including  the  fact  that  many  for- 
eign countries  do  not  provide  for  a  trial  by 
ju:v. 

Pre-trial  detention,  which  m;i.y  unolve 
solitary  confinement  for  months  under 
primitive  conditions,  is  the  rule  raiiiei-  t;iiui 
the  exception. 

Penalties  for  the  possession  of.  or  trani.'L- 
hig  in,  any  kind  of  narcotics  can  mean  a 
minimum  of  six  years  at  hard  labor,  and  a 
heavy  fine,  In  most  countries;  in  a  few.  it 
coald  mean  a  death  sentence. 

The  protection  of  drug  offenders  is  being 
intensified  by  other  nations — aud  arrests  are 
being  made  even.— .li°re  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, including  tenitorlal  waters  and  air 
space,  as  well  a.i  phvces  of  entry  and  exit. 

U.S.  law;;  cio  no;  protect  Americans  who 
violate  fort.^n  l.-'ws.  They  are  subject  to 
the  same  treatii  <.nt.  and  the  same  penal- 
ties, as  are  nationals  of  the  country  in 
V.  hich  they  are  arrested. 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  consular  officials  is 
highly  limited  In  the  event  that  detention 
does  occur. 

All  they  can  do  Is  make  certain  the  de- 
talnees  rights  are  fully  observed  under  local 
law.  visit  him  (or  her)  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrp<:t,  inform  htm  of  his  rights, 
provide  him  w..,h  a  list  of  local  lawyers  from 
which  to  select  defense  counsel,  contact  his 
family  or  friends  (if  the  detainee  wishes) 
for  financial  or  other  aid,  such  as  food  sup- 
plements, and  report  the  arrest,  along  with 
subsequent  develifpmeuts.  to  Washington. 

A  consular  offlfclal,  however,  can  not  ex- 
pend olficlal  funds  for  ball,  legal  fees  or 
otlier  expenses  of  a  detainee — whether  or 
not  he  has  sources  at  home  that  might  re- 
imburse such  outlays. 

For  those  who  scoff  at  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter,  here's  a  brief  nindown: 

In  Mexico — 334  Americans  are  presently 
detained  on  drug  charges — with  sentences 
ranging  from  two  to  nine  years,  plus  fine, 
for  possession;  three  to  10  years,  plus  fine, 
for  trafficking;  and  six  to  15  years  for  the 
Importing  or  exporting  of  drugs.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  a  minimum  six  to  i2-month 
pre-trial  confinement. 

In  Germany — 101  Americans  are  Incarce- 
rated— and  possession  for  trafficking  draws 
a  three-year  sentence,  along  with  a  fine. 

In  Canada — 87  Americans  are  in  Jail — aud 
possession  for  trafficking  draws  a  minimum 
sentence  of  seven  years,  with  a  maximum  of 
life  Imprisonment. 

In  Spain — 60  Americans  are  vmder  deten- 
tion— and  possession  of  over  500  grams  of 
cannabis  (the  source  of  marijuana  and 
hashish),  or  the  Belling  of  any  other  drug, 
draws  a  minimum  of  six  years,  plus  a  heavy 
fine.  There  Is,  moreover,  at  least  one  year 
of  pre-trial  detention. 

In  Japan — 39  U.S.  citizens  are  in  Jail — and. 
In  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  possession  for 
trafficking  means  up  to  two  months  pre-trial 
detention  and  a  maximum  sentence  of  five 
years. 

In  Thailand — 20  Americans  are  Incarce- 
rated— and  the  attempted  Import  or  export 
of  drugs  draws  sentences  of  from  six  months 
to  10  years;  the  possession,  purchEU^e  or  sale 
of  opium  will  put  you  In  the  clink  from  six 
months  to  20  years;  and  the  use  of  opium 
can  put  you  behind  bars  for  up  to  10  years. 
Each  offense  also  has  a  fine  attached. 

In  Prance — 15  Americans  are  in  the  hoose- 
gow — and  the  sale,  ptirchase  or  use  of  drups 
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ccur's  Fpntences  ranging  from  three  months 
to  five  years,  plus  a  heavy  fine.  In  addition, 
there's  a  pre-trial  confinement  of  a  mini- 
mum of  three  to  four  months. 

Moreover,  In  some  countries — Turkey  and 
Iran  among  them — convicted  traffickers  face 
the  hangman's  iiipose  or  a  firing  squad. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.. DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
I  ■>  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I. welcome  the  opportunity  to 
.ioin  with  my  colleagues  in  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  in  submitting 
for  the  public  record  a  financial  disclu- 
siire  statement. 

My  statement  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
closure mandated  by  Hou.se  rules,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  public  desires  ar.cJ 
deserves  assurance  that  as  an  Individu..! 
piivileged  to  serve  in  elective  oflSce,  I  am 
not  subject  to  any  potential  or  acui..l 
conflicts  of  interest. 

The  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion estabUshed  a  special  Committee  o;i 
P'lnancial  Disclosure  to  give  this  matter 
tlie  very  careful  consideration  it  de- 
serves. 

The  committee,  v.ith  my  complete  en- 
dor-sement,  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  financial  in- 
foi-mation  that  should  be  disclosed: 

First,  the  sources  of  all  ndncongrc^- 
sional  income  whether  for  service-; 
rendered  or  not; 

Second,  the  identity  of  the  creditor  of 
all  indebtedness  which  is  unsecured; 

Third,  the  sources  of  all  reimbunsc- 
ments  for  expenditures — other  than 
from  the  U.S.  Government: 

Fourth,  the  identity  of  aU  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  o'WTied  out- 
right or  beneficially;  and 

Fifth,  the  identity  of  all  business  en- 
tities— including  partnerehips,  corpora- 
tions, tiTists,  and  sole  proprietorships: 
professional  organizations — of  a  non- 
eleemos>-nary  nature,  and  foundations  in 
which  the  Member  is  a  director,  oflacei . 
partner,  or  serves  in  an  advisory  or  jjan-  • 
agerial  capacity,  and  the  position  held 
in  each  instance. 

Further,  the  committee  concluded, 
again  with  my  strong  endorsement,  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  members  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation  have  paid  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  income  taxes. 

My  statement  follows: 

1973  source  of  income:  U.S.  Government — 
Congressional  Salary;  Mitchell-Bauer  Op- 
tometrists, Herkimer,  New  York;  and  Rental 
Property,  301  N.  Prospect  Street,  Herkimer, 
New  York. 
1973  Income  taxes  paid: 

Federal    $10,895  12 

New  York  State 4.281.15 

Total    16,176.27 

.—-  -r 

Iiidobtedness: 

Marine    Midland    Bank,    Her- 
kimer       13,600.00 

Herkimer  County  Trust. 4,  696.  00 

Tat.'tl    .; 18,096.00 
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SbO>,Ls  ai:d  boiidj  owucr^hlp:  Re&ule  vahfi' 
(ri.!>ruary  14,  1974>,  £3.996.70,  aud  SecurJ- 
tlea  wi'h  reciile  value  of  more  than  $500.00: 
^'■')'aawk  Dal;i  Sciences  uiid  Graphic  Scleucea. 

ijuiuces  of  rt'iiubur.iemeats  for  expeuUi- 
t:\viHi  over  ♦JUU.'^iU;  (Ouher  il.au  Go\eranieiit 
ar.d  oUitr  Ciiiix  rcy^vl^-d  aj  caiiipuii,a  cui- 
tribu'.ionsi  :    noi.e. 

Br^>irie.ss  or  prore«?lrnal  entitles  In  wlUiii 
I  lijld  a  leadership  (ducctor,  niaiijijj;er,  part- 
i.eri  i>o.sll;o:i:  r.Titcliel!-Bav,,r  Optome.ri.st.s. 
It.uLaner,  New  Vork — parUier. 

Mr.  Pprr.;:or.  tho  No'.r  York  cnn^r:.'-- 
fiioi.al  deleyatioti'.s  Committee  on  Fiiviu- 
i:;iJ  Disclosure  has  addressed  lUself  in  a 
forti^rigiu  manner  to  Liie  luiancial  di;;- 
clo.suie  que.'tion.  I  coninieiid  Iho  com- 
mittee for  it.<!  coiuscientiou;;  work  and  I 
am  plea.sed  t^  b?  identified  v  i'h  this 
im'olic  reporting 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  AMFi^C.^o 
AND  THE  OVERSEAS  PRIVA  FS  IN- 
VESTMENT CORPORATION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JACT 

OF    MIC>Ilr..M4 

I.V  IHE  HOUSirOP  fitPnE-llNTATIVKS 
Wednesdaij.  Ar>r:l  24.  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti,e 
Council  of  the  Americas,  a  buoines-s  asso- 
ciation supixjrtpd  b.v  the  UJS.  companies 
representing  some  90  percent  of  total 
U.S.  investment  in  Latin  America,  re- 
cently sent  a  questionnaire  to  its  mem- 
bership on  the  Oversfcas  Puv,ile  Invest- 
nent  Corp. 

Because  tlie  Hou^e  uiJl  be  considering 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  for 
OPIC,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  resxilts  of  this  survey  regarding  the 
current  and  future  interest  of  the  Coim- 
cU  of  the  Americas  m  OPIC.  Tlie  ques- 
tions and  re.'iponses  follow: 

CotJNCTI.    OF   THE    AmiXIC/VS   MrMBFRSillP 
QUKSnONMAOtE   ON    OPIC 

1.  Does  your  company  have  aiiy  OPIC  In- 
surance against  pollUcal  risks  (expropriation, 
war/ Insurrection,  Inconvertibility)  for  In- 
vestments In  Latin  America  or  other  develop- 
ing countries? 

Of  the  respondents.  31  have  manufacturing 
operations,  8  engage  In  mining  or  smelting, 
9  In  serrlcea,  2  In  agrlculttiral  production/ 
processing,  and  1  In  oil  refining.  (Multiple 
responses  were  allowed.)  Of  the  total  re- 
spondents, 33  (77%)  have  OPIC  Insurance 
."^oinewbere  In  the  world  (26  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica) on  an  Investment  while  10  do  not. 

2.  ShovUd  V3.  Investors  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  buy  such  long-term  In- 
surance against  political  risks  on  new  In- 
ve'^.tments  In  less-deYfeloped  countries? 

Forty  (93%)  of  the  respondente  Indicated 
that  they  believed  that  OPIC  Insurance 
should  be  made  avaUable  to  UB.  investors. 
The  two  companies  Indicating  In  the  nega- 
tive do  not  have  OPIC  Insurance;  both  of 
them  are  engaged  In  maniifactiu"lng  altliough 
one  also  Is  engaged  In  ngrlbii.slness.  One  com- 
pany did  not  expresLj  an  opinion. 

3.  Is  political  risk  Insurance,  now  provided 
by  OPIC,  Important  to  your  decision  to  in- 
vest In  any  less-dev«loped  countries  of  the 
following  areas? 

OPIC  Insurance  was  snid  to  be  an  Impor- 
t  i!it  factor  In  the  companies'  decisions  to 
Invest  In  all  developing  nations,  with  eome- 
what  higher  Importance  attached  to  insur- 
ance of  InTestment  In  Asia  than  elsewher*. 
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Onlv  elt;ht  responden's  <ir>'  )  indicated 
OPIC  in'surnn'^?  whs  not  an  imporrifit  factor 
in  every  retrt'in  or  every  one  except  'other.'" 
Of  the  cimp«nlp>i  Ind'.i'ntluR  OPIC  In-^urance 
WB-^  rot  Important,  five  were  maniifaf'uring 
corf-'T.-is.  Kwo  V  ere  .'.'-r'  ':■■  e-oriented  concerns, 
.ind  one  was  n  rMnir;'  comnRny. 

4.  Prom  your  kn.owledc^.  do  OPTC  servlrc? 
to  nn  In.'^urei  In.estcr  fnclli'n'p  settlement 
of  inve:ituiei;;  di=;nites  \>h:'li  rnu'.tl  other- 
v.■i^•c'  rs'^xUt  I'l  l:;'pr-ro'  :?:nir\oi'*  coiifr'-'n'p.- 
tlon' 

Tv.^tify-tvn  of  t'le  r»-ponctents  Indicated 
th.a»  tnpy  bplic'"rt  OPTC  services  to  an  in- 
sured Investor  did  fr.ri'.nr>te  d!.'5put~  settle- 
ment, while  only  five  Indicated  they  did  no! 
bcUo-e  so:  sixteen  s-ilcl  they  had  no  knowl- 
ejg?  or  eNperior'.rc'  on  whl.'h  to  bR<>e  an  an- 
.swer  or  {.ivc  no  nr.'^^\-pr.  Thus,  of  tho--e  re- 
■spondlng  who  thought  they  did  h.ive  sum- 
rlent  knowlcd^'c  on  which  to  base  a  definitive 
response.  81 .5'"  said  they  thought  OPIC  serv- 
ices were  helpful  in  dispute  settlement. 

Of  the  minority  (.5)  who  thought  OPIC's 
.services  were  i:ot  helpful  in  dispute  settle- 
m?nt,  four  are  insured  and  one  Is  not. 

Question  No.  5-  "A  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commiliee  report  advocate.!  turning 
the  OPIC  Insurai.ce  program  over  to  private 
Insurance  companies,  backed  by  OPIC  rein- 
surance. Would  a  predominantly  or  whollv 
private  Insurance  service  be  [check  one] 
niwe  —  or  le.ss  —  valuable  to  your  company 
(In  terms  of  co-sts  of  coverage,  deterrence  of 
the  cau.ses  of  los^.  fairness  In  clalm-s-han- 
dllng.  etc.)  than  the  present  OPIC  pro- 
gram"? 

The  respondents  were  fairly  unified  In  their 
beliefs.  Twenty-seven  companies  (79"„  of 
those  Indicating)  said  they  believed  a  pre- 
dominantly or  wholly  private  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  less  valuable  or  useful  to  their 
companies  than  the  present  wholly  public 
program.  Only  seven  (21%  )  favored  a  private 
or  predominantly  private  program.  Eight  of 
the  forty-three  Indicated  they  could  not  re- 
spond to  the  question.  There  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  pattern  of  responses  when  ana- 
lyzed by  Industry  tj-pe,  or  even  by  insured 
versus  uninsured  respondents. 

6.  Would  you  continue  to  use  OPIC  Insur- 
ance if  there  was  a  significant  rise  in  pre- 
mium rates  for  coverage  of  expropriation? 
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Tluee  companies  uhlch  do  not  now  have 
any  InvestmenU  Insured  by  OPIC  indicated 
that  tiioy  "would  continue  to  use"  the  insur- 
ance program  even  after  a  25%  premium  in- 
crease, presumably  if  they  should  undertake 
UivestmenU  In  especlallv  risky  areas  and 
one  company  Indicated  the  same  for  even  a 
50%  Increase. 

Two  companies  added  vwbal  responses  to 
tholr  answer*  which  are  of  importance  la 
evaluating  the  eaecUveneas  of  the  OPIC  pro- 
gram. These  responses  again  Indicate  tb» 
case-by-caae  analysU  many  investors  under- 
take hi  regard  to  the  need  for  OPIC  tnmiranc* 
aud  the  importance  of  the  Insurance  Incen- 


tivd  111  parLi.ulur  decisions  to  Invest.  One 
dlverjified  m.Tnufacturtng.  mining  and  oil  re- 
fining company  stated:  "Usage  of  OPIC  In- 
surance at  Increased  rates  wpuid  have  to  bo 
evaluated  on  a  country  by  country,  risl:  by 
risk  biisi  i.  It  is  eutirtly  po«3ible  thjkt  f^^jnii  • 
ICAUL'.y  lii:re.*ied  r.^i^es  c.juid  re.  ull  In  a  Uc- 
cisiuu  not  to  invent  in  Uie  project."  Auothji 
ma.'.ui  *c:uru>t;  conipuny  similarly  s;-.ato.l  iu 
jjuri:  '  Ksoc.ii  OPIC  coutracUs  have  incorpo- 
jit'.ni  .sign'jiiaiii,  pren  iom  increases,  lu  ;4cn- 
c.-ai  fuci-her  prcin.i.ui  iacreaies  -Aould  rtiluie 
li.c  Llicctiveiicss  oi  the  in.'.uraricc  fu5  a  me;iiis 
of  eao3ur..!ilii^  iuvtai..ient  jii  df\e!o^iiij 
cijun  tries." 

7.  X  biU  spou,;orcd  by  Senatcr  CuuvLa 
would  tenr.iiiule  the  OPIC  hiaurar.je  pio- 
i^iAM  unless  the  private  insurance  industry 
i.s.kes  over  the  wntiug  of  liivestinent  iii;,ur- 
aiue  (gradually,  by  prescribed  target,  dates), 
iubjei  t  to  OI'IC  reinsurance.  A  bill  spon- 
sored by  Rfpreb.eu::itne  Culver  direcls  OPIo 
■^o  seel;  peaier  private  participation  in  tiie 
program Vjut  tloe.T  not  require  OPIC  to  tarn 
o.or  iiiiaerwriling  Ui  pi.vate  iii,urers.  WHich 
ii^rjoach  is  ac-;r.ibl'j? 

The  com!)auiiis  clearl*-  ia'.cir  Congre.ss,nian 
Cu!'.  pi-'s  o\pe:  iinrntal  a')pi..:i.':i  to  prlvati.'.a- 
tiou  Insleail  of  Senator  Church  s.  Only  one 
rcspoiiUeut  Indicated  the  Church  propooal 
was  desirable  while  37  said  the  Culver  ap- 
proach was  desirable.  One  company  rt- 
sponded  "no"  to  both  approaches. 

8.  Should  OPIC  limit  its  Insurance  on  fi- 
nancial participation  In  extractive  industry 
projects  to  tho.se  in  which  the  U.S.  Invest- 
ineni  is  in  a  Joint  venture  with  fade  out  pro- 
\islons,  management  contract  arrangeraerit 
or  priKiuction  aliaring  agreement? 

Ilie  respondcnt.3  also  heavily  opposed  lim- 
itations of  OPICs  Instirance  of  extracUve 
projects  to  "new  modes"  of  investment. 
Thirty  companies  (75%)  Indicated  such  a 
restriction  bhould  not  be  enforced  whUe  only 
four  ( 107;, )  said  It  was  a  good  Idea.  Six  com- 
panies (15%)  had  no  opinion. 


SOVIETS    GAIN    TECHNOLOGY    BY 
HOOK  OR  BY  CROOK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  qjDUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  24.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
efforts  to  gain  Western  technology  con- 
Unue  uaabated.  The  New  York  E»ally 

News  of  April  22,  1974,  tells  how  a  neu- 
tron generator  was  sold  by  an  American 
firm  to  an  imaginary  Turkish  university. 
The  strategic  generator  was  diverted  to 
Moscow. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rfcord 
the  article  from  the  Ne'v  Yoik  Daily 
News. 

The  Reds  Are  Still  at  It 

For  yejkrs  the  Kremlin  has  used  a  variety 
of  tricks  to  side-step  U.S.  trade  bans  against 
selling  the  Soviets  strategic  materials. 

Recently,  a  Colorado  firm  sold  a  highly 
sensitive  neutron  generator  to  a  nonexistent 
Turkish  university.  It  was  diverted  en  route 
through  Vienna  to  London  and  on  to  Moscow. 

The  Commerce  Department  reporte  that 
from  13  to  15  such  cases  are  turned  up  every 
year.  It's  anybody's  guess  how  many  more 
go  tindetected. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  only  way  Russia 
can  keep  pace  with  Western  Industrial  de- 
velopment is  to  acquire  VS.  know-how  by 
hook  or  by  crook. 

This  smuggling  of  sophUUcated — and  pos- 
sibly strategic — equipment  should  be  stopped 
pronto.   At   the   very  least,  the  government 
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ought  to  lay  down  tough  "know-yotir-buyer" 
rules  for  American  ezp<»ters  and  make  ez- 
aftples  of  those  who  let  banned  goods  slip 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  because  of  negli- 
gence or  carelessness. 


IS     THE     FEDERAL     REGIONALISM 
CONCEPT  CONSTITUTIONAL? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent Chicago  speech  before  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  Archibald  E. 
Roberts,  director  of  the  Committee  To 
Restore  the  Constitution,  discussed  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  regionalism. 
The  regionalism  concept  seems  to  be 
creeping  rapidly  across  the  coimtry, 
changing  the  traditional  State  boimd- 
aries  and  creating  new  Federal  regions. 

Colonel  Roberts  asked  the  very  timely 
questl(»i  In  his  address,  "Is  the  Federal 
Regionalism  Concept  Constitutional?"  It 
is  a  question  deserving  of  an  answer,  as 
well  as,  widespread  public  disciission.  In 
order  that  our  colleagues  can  have  bene- 
fit of  this  additional  "public  input"  in 
this  issue.  I  include  Colonel  Roberts' 
speech  following  my  remarks : 

Is  "THE  Federal  Regionalism  Concfpt" 
Cons  11  r  utional? 

Political  madmen  In  Washington  have 
created  economic  chaos,  shortages  lu  food 
aud  fuel,  the  threat  of  war,  confiscatory  tax- 
ation, a  crisis  In  education,  and  other  di- 
versions to  condition  Americans  for  a  new 
kind  of  government. 

Tlie  technique  is  as  old  as  politics  Itself. 
It  Is  the  Hegelian  principle  of  bringing  about 
change  in  a  three-step  process:  Thesis,  an- 
tithesis and  synthesis. 

"The  first  step  is  to  create  the  problem.  "Tlie 
second  step  Is  to  generate  opposition  to  the 
problem  (fear,  panic,  hysteria).  The  tl.ird 
step  is  to  offer  THE  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem— change  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  Impose  on  the  people  without  the 
proper  psychological  conditioning  achieved 
by  stages  one  and  two. 

The  objective  of  the  resulting  economic, 
social,  and  political  convulsion  is  the  estab- 
lishing of  regional  government  throughout 
the  land. 

"The  Federal  Regionalism  Concept'"  seeks 
to  dissolve  county  and  state  goverrrtnents, 
transfer  political  power  to  a  central  author- 
ity in  Washington,  administer  the  affairs  of 
U.S.  citizens  through  a  network  of  federal 
regions  and  state  planning  districts,  seize 
control  of  the  land  and  production  facilities, 
change  the  form  of  government  from  one  of 
elected  officials  to  one  of  appointed  con- 
trollers, and  redilce  Americans  to  the  status 
of  economic  serfs  on  the  land  which  once 
was  theirs. 

A  sobering  forecast  of  ""The  Federal 
Regionalism  Concept'"  was  voiced  in  1971  by 
Governor  John  Vanderhoof  of  Colorado,  him- 
self an  aspiring  member  of  the  administrator 
class.  Vanderhoof,  then  lieutenant  governor, 
told  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association 
that  there  would  be  little  decision-making 
left  to  the  individual  citizen  by  the  year 
1985,  whether  he  be  farmer,  rancher,  or  ur- 
banlte.  (Source:  Colorado  Springs  (Colo- 
rado)  Oasette  Telegraph,  10  December.) 

Inspired,  no  doubt,  by  blueprint  for 
change  provided  the  governor,  Ueutenant 
governor,  and  state  legislators  by  the  Ad- 
visory   Commission    on    Intergovernmental 
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Relations,  Vanderhoof  predicted,  and  I 
quote: 

"By  1985  only  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  will  be  elected  officials.  All  other 
officers  will  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

"In  the  State  of  Colorado,"  he  continued, 
"there  will  be  one  major  capltol  and  eleven 
smaller  capltols.  The  smaller  might  be  La 
Junta,  Lamar.  Colorado  Springs,  and  so  on. 
Their  offices  will  be  coordinated  and  com- 
puterized with  the  main  office  In  Denver  so 
that  no  Individual  In  the  state  would  ven- 
ture from  his  own  district  in  order  to  get  a 
decision  out  of  the  state  government."  End 
of  quote. 

In  actual  fact,  former  governor  John  Love 
did  divide  the  State  of  Colorado  into  twelve 
planning  districts  by  Executive  Order,  In 
1972,  Denver,  the  capital  city  of  Federal 
Rcsion  VIII,  (designated  by  President 
Nixon's  Executive  Order  No.  11647,  12  Feb- 
ruary. 1972)  la  the  political  control  center 
for  the  former  sovereign  states  of  Colorado, 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

Vanderhoof  then  went  on  to  say,  "Now  we 
will  talk  about  local  government.  How  will 
local  government  be  effected  in  1985? 

"Counties  will  be  in  the  process  of  con- 
solidation," he  satd.  "There  will  be  less  than 
sixty-five  counties,  and  In  some  year  In  the 
future  miy  be  down  to  only  twenty  counties. 
They  will  all  be  under  home  (Metro)  rule. 
County  corrfmissloners  will  be  a  ihlng  of  the 
past. 

"We  will  be  electing  five  directors,  you 
might  call  them,  who  will  serve  as  policy- 
making directors. fAU  other  officers  such  as 
county  m.anagers,  engineers,  supervisors,  etc., 
will  be  hired  by  those  directors,  as  well  as  the 
sheriffs,  assessors,  and  so  on.  Only  the  board 
of  directors  wl^  be  elected.  All  others  will  be 
appointed,"  Vahderhoof  stated. 

In  this  context  the  governor  had  refer- 
ence to  the  training  and  placement  of  ap- 
pointed public  administrators  produced  by 
the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 
here  in  CHilcago,  better  known  as  "1313." 
This  Rockefeller-financed  center,  or  which 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  Is  an 
Integral  part,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  new  breed  of  public  ad- 
ministrators who  now  control  all  levels  of 
domestic  government. 

Vanderhoof  then  switched  to  theories  on 
what  would  be  changed  In  the  educational 
system  of  the  £itate. 

"The  most  intensified  education  vpill  be 
In  the  first  four  grades.  If  a  chUd  hasn't 
learned  to  read  by  the  time  he  reaches 
fourth  grade  then  he  will  probably  never 
learn  to  read. 

"By  the  time  a  child  has  reached  the 
fourth  grade  he  will  begin  to  be  involved 
in  some  type  oX  career.  These  careers  will 
largely  be  vocational  and  technical  because, 
even  today,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Jobs  do  not  reqtiire  a  college  education." 

Vanderhoof.  perhaps  unknowingly,  thus 
gave  support  to  the  predictions  of  the  late 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  who,  tn  1904,  her- 
alded a  plan  to-  mold  an  American  peasantry 
through  control  of  the  educational  process. 

"In  our  dreams,"  said  Rockefeller,  "we 
have  limitless  resources  and  the  people  yield 
themselves  with  perfect  docility  to  our  mold- 
ing hands.  The  present  educational  conven- 
tions fade  from  our  minds  and,  unhampered 
by  tradition,  we  work  otir  own  good  wUl  upon 
a  grateful  and  responsive  rural  folk." 
(Source  ^"Occasional  Letter  No.  I."  General 
Education  Board — forerunner  of  today's  Ul- 
famed  Rockefeller  Foundation.) 

Today,  seventy  years  after  Rockefeller's 
fantasy,  the  American  dream  has  become  a 
nightmare.  A  secret  government  of  monetary 
power  has  seized  control  ot  the  federal 
government.  Madmen  occupy  the  seats  of 
political    pov.er.   Our   Constitution   is    o'.cr- 
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turned.  Our  form  of  government  changed 
from  a  free  republic  to  a  centralized,  cor- 
porate state.  And,  the  descendants  of  the 
pioneers,  the  warriors  and  the  engineer?  o' 
this  unique  order  are  now  econcimlc  serfs 
In  an  Industrialized  society,  ruled  by  a  self- 
anomted  elite. 

P^irther  planning  for  a  coordinated,  com- 
puterized "animal  farm"  continues  un- 
challenged. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  of  Regional  Councils,  sixteen - 
hundred  experts  on  "regionalism"  discussed 
new  techniques  and  procedures  for  con.'soli- 
dating  their  control  of  federal  agencies,  and 
of  Infiltrating  local  governments,  to  advance 
■Vthe  goals  of  "The  Federal  Regionr.Usm  Con- 
cept." Stressed  were  takeover  plans  for  land, 
water,  transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  human  resources  programs. 

In  the  course  of  some  fifty  major  confer- 
ences, some  running  concurrently,  NARC 
revealed  the  thrust  for  1974.  The  following 
headllners,  extracted  verbatim  from  the 
official  program,  are  typical.  (Source:  "An- 
nual Conference  of  Regional  Councils," 
March  9-13,  1974,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  An- 
geles, California.) 

1.  How  to  draft  state  legislation. 
Components,  techniques  and  stratec'es  In 

drafting  state  legislation,  particularly  leg- 
islation for  regional  councils. 

In  actual  practice,  of  covirse.  "Sample  Fed- 
eralism Bills."  and  "Sample  State  Constitu- 
tional Amendments."  are  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  Washington -based  Rockefeller 
commission,  financed  In  part  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Each  year  ACIR  sends  a  blue- 
book  of  proposed  legislation  to  the  respective 
governors,  lieutenant  governors,  and  state 
legislators  to  Implement  regionalism  goals 
for  that  year. 

2.  National  land  use  legl?k4k)n  and  pro- 
grams. ^^ 

As.-^esslng  the  thrust  of  national  policy  on 
local  governments  and  regional  councils 
What  regional  councils  should  be  doing  in 
land  use  and  coastal  zone  management. 

Transfer  of  private  property  to  a  central 
authority  In  Washington  Is  seen  as  a  major 
objective  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
gional Councils.  The  federal  land  control 
bill.  "Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,"  adopted  by  the  VS.  Senate  on 
21  June,  1973,  and  the  temporarily  deflected 
House  bill  on  land  control,  H.R.  10294.  pro- 
vide the  pattern  for  state  and  local  land 
control  regulations.  Regional  councils  are  to 
push  for  enactment  at  both  levels. 

3.  The  regional-State  review  and  comment 
process. 

How  states  and  local  governments  can  get 
t'ne  most  out  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Managem.ent 
and  Budget  A-95  Review  and  Comment  Proc- 
ess  on   application   for   federal    funds. 

In  simple  terms,  state  and  local  governments 
will  not  receive  revenue-sharing  ftmds.  or 
other  allocations.  If  their  programs  do  not 
meet  regionalism  guidelines.  The  desired 
standards,  set  out  in  "Tlie  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1D68.'"  (Public  Law  90- 
577)  leskd  to  coi«olldation  of  city  with  county, 
county  with  county,  and  state  with  state. -so 
as  to  merge  comfortably  with  the  ten  fed- 
eral regions  proclaimed  by  Nixon  on  27 
March,  1969.  The  A-95  Review  System  seeks 
to  eliminat*  local,  constitutional  governmen- 
tal bodies  and  strap  "regionalism"  as  a  way  of 
life  over  all  America. 

4.  The  issues  and  negotiation  of  trans- 
portation agreements. 

Tlie  issues,  activities  and  funding  that  re- 
gional councils  and  state  governments  should 
negctiate  under  new  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Act  of  1973  and  VS.  Department  of 
Tra!isporiation  Multimodal  Planning  Gulde- 
Uats. 

M:i53  tr.'.nsportat  Ion  as  a  means  oi  con- 
trolluig  the  movement  of  populations.  Intra- 
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city  and  Inter-region,  Is  a  loiigrrange  goal  of 
regional  plaoners. 

5.  Human  resources  programs. 
The  broadening  range  of  human  resources 
planning    and    progranimlng   opening    up    to 
regional  councils  and  how  councils  can  un- 
dertake these  responsibilities. 

The  projection  of  a  serf-society,  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  determined  by  a  self-appointed 
elite,  a  captive  labor  force  which  can  be 
moved  anywhere  on  the  globe  to  exploit  the 
resources  of  'developLng  iiai ions'  in  an  in- 
dustrialized society,  was  iuccrporated  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tarltrs 
(GATT).  and  in  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  tUNCTAUi 
In  1947. 

6.  Tfie  future  of  a  national  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Actions  of  Congress  ar.d  the  Administra- 
tion in  public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment legislation  and  the  impact  on  regional 
councils  and  districts. 

People-management  and  federal  control 
over  local  production  facilities  were  later 
Incorporated  In  Executive  Order  ;;n490, 
■■Assigning  Emergency  Preparedness  Func- 
tions to  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies  " 
(FEDERAL  REGISTER,  30  October,  1969), 
Executive  Order  ;ril490  ts  a  full-scale  plan 
for  imposing  a  dictatorship  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  name  of  "national  emer- 
gency." Take-over  powers  include:  Communi- 
cations media;  All  electrical  power,  gas,  pe- 
troleum fuels  and  minerals;  Pood  resources 
and  farms;  All  modes  of  transportation  and 
control  of  highways,  seaports,  etc;  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  functions. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  mobilization 
of  civilians  Into  work  brigades,  and  grants 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
operate  penal  institutions.  A  better  jiame 
might  be  concentration  camps. 

7.  Regional  water  quality  planning  and 
programming. 

Development  In  the  water  quality  field, 
speclflcally  the  implementation  of  Section 
208  of  the  1972  Federal  Water  Control  Act. 

Water  control,  promoted  under  the  guise 
of  "environmental  concern."  Is  but  an  initial 
step  In  the  ultimate  control  of  water  sheds 
and  river  basins  (see  'Potomac  River  Basin 
Compact).  Crushed  between  "Land  Control 
Laws"  and  "Water  Pollution  Control  Regula- 
tions" the  independent,  property-owning 
middle  class  will  be  squeezed  out  of  existence, 
supplanted  by  the  corporate  state. 

Tb©  society  of  1985.  predicted  by  Governor 
Vanderhoof  of  Colorado,  has  arrived  in  Ampr- 
Ica  In  1974! 

"The  Federal  Regionalism  Concept,"  born 
In  the  fetid  dreams  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Sr.;  Incubated  In  the  Rockfeller-controUed 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  Infused  with 
a  fraudulent  "legality"  by  the  Rockefeller- 
financed  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  and  given  mobility  by 
the  Rockefeller-directed  Public  Administra- 
tion Clearing  House,  is  today's  political 
reality. 

"The  Federal  Regionalism  Concept,"  more 
accurately  identified  as  a  corporate  state.  Is 
now  promoted  at  municipal,  county,  state 
and  federal  levels  of  government,  aided  and 
abetted  by  elected  officials,  Oovemment  lead- 
ers no  longer  are  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  They  have  become  mere  Imple- 
menting agents  for  programs  promulgated 
by  and  for  the  Rockefeller  Dynasty. 

"The  Federal  Regionalism  Concept."  how- 
ever, has  a  feature  which  Is  never  questioned 
by  the  press,  by  elected  officials,  or  by  the 
people.  That  flaw  Is  this: 

The  Federal  Regionalism  Concept  is  uncon- 
stitutional! 

Let  us  consider  the  events  of  March,  1968. 
The  White  House,  on  27  March,  1969,  an- 
nounced that  the  United  State*  had  been 
divided  into  ten  federal  regions— by  presi- 
dential   proclamation.    In    so    doing,    Nixon 
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and  his  controllers  set  In  motion  a  series  of 
pre-planned  events  which  would,  by  12  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  place  virtually  every  facet  of 
the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens  under  the  domina- 
tion of  socialist  planners. 

Flouting  the  prohibitions  of  Article  IV, 
United  States  Constitution,  Mr.  Nixon,  In  his 
statement,  "Restructuring  of  Government 
Service  Systems."  purported  to  "streamline" 
the  following  grant-making  agencies :  The 
Dep^tment  of  Labor.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  Office  of  Efonomic  Opportunity,  and 
The  Small  Bu.siiiess  Administration  by  "es- 
t.ibllshlng  uniform  boundaries  and  region.l 
otlice  locations" 

Few  Americans  realized  then,  or  compre- 
hend now,  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  establishing 
a  new  form  of  government  which  had.  over 
the  years,  been  rovertly  engineered  to  replace 
the  city,  coun'y.  state  and  school  district 
system.  Boundary  lines  of  these  familiar  po- 
litical subdivloions  were  to  be  phased  out 
and  a  new  set  of  geo-political  lines  estab- 
lished. 

Under  this  new  "Federal  Regionalism  Con- 
cept '  there  are  now  ten  U  S.  provinces,  or 
feder.a  regions.  Each  province  has  a  desig- 
nated "capltol"  to  handle  all  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  matters  within  that  prov- 
ince. Channels  of  communication  and  con- 
trol lead  to  a  central  authority  In  Washing- 
ton and  New  York. 

An  examination  of  the  type  of  government 
propo;ed  under  "The  Federal  Regionalism 
Concept"  reveals  that  It  Is  a  government  by 
appointed  rather  than  elected  officials.  Under 
this  regional  form  of  government  disfran- 
chhed  Americans  are  to  be  held  In  bondage. 
In  perpetuity,  as  producers  and  servers  for  a 
self-appointed   oligarchy. 

In  addition  to  its  Inherent  Immorality,  the 
merging  of  sovereign  states  by  executive  or- 
der l5,  of  course,  a  violation  of  paragraph  I, 
Section  3,  Article  IV,  United  State  Constitu- 
tion, wlilch  says: 

"New  States  m.-jy  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  the  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall 
bt>  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State,  nor^ny  State  formed  by 
the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  orparts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
Congress." 

A  self-declared  objective  of '"The  Federal 
Regionalism  Concept,"  and  those  who  sup- 
port it.  Is  the  assumption  of  the  power  and 
authority  which  traditionally  has  belonged 
to  municipal  and  county  governments,  and 
even  to  the  sovereign  states,  and  to  by-pass 
these  constitutional  government  bodies.  Many 
respected  authorities  on  government  and  con- 
stitutional law  declare  that  the  purpose  of 
regional  governance  Is  to  eliminate  cities, 
counties,  and  states,  and  their  elected  officials, 
and  usurp  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, Such  transformation  of  our  republican, 
elective  form  of  government  to  an  appointed! 
federal  form  of  government,  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  Section  4,  Article  IV,  US,  Constitu- 
tion, which  states; 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion;  and.  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence," 

An  Incorporated  objective  of  "The  Federal 
Regionalism  Concept."  Is  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  of  private  property  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  central  political  authority  U\  Washing- 
ton, and  to  appointed  agents  at  the  federal 
regional  capltols.  Through  the  technique  of 
so-called  "land  control  laws"  an  outlaw  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  cancel  the  rights  of 
private  property  guaranteed  to  the  people  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  declares: 
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"No  person  shall  ,  .  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public   use   without   Just   compensation," 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  "The 
Federal  Regionalism  Concept"  reveals  Its  u:;- 
constltutlonallty,  and  Its  flouting  of  the  most 
basic  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the  people  bv 
the  Constitution. 

The  law  is  very  clear  on  the  status  of  un- 
constitutional acts  by  law-making  bodies.  I:i 
Sixteen  American  Jurisprudence,  2nd  Sec- 
tion. 177.  the  law  states,  and  I  quote: 

"An  unconstitutional  statute  though  hav- 
ing the  form  and  name  of  law.  Is  In  realiiv 
no  law,  but  wholly  null  and  void  and  lii- 
effecthe  for  any  purpose.  It  Imposes  no  duty 
confers  no  rights,  creates  no  office,  bestons 
no  power  or  authority  on  anyone,  affords  no 
protection  and  Justifies  no  acts  performed 
under  it.  No  one  is  bound  to  obey  an  uncon- 
stitutional statute  and  no  courts  are  bound 
to  enforce  It." 

In  Key  Number  73.  Miranda  vs  the  State  of 
Arizona.  86  S.  Ct.  1602  (1966).  which  Is  re- 
peatedly quoted  as  THE  authority  for  the 
protection  of  personal  rights,  the  Court 
declared: 

"Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  Involved,  there  can  be  no  riile-maklng 
or  legislation  which  would  abrogate  them." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Individuals,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  who  promote  or  otherwl.'^e 
participate  in  the  conspiracy  known  as  "The 
Federal  Regionalism  Concept"  are  in  viola- 
tion of  Section  2384,  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  must  be  held  to  answer  for  such 
crimes  by  the  people  and  by  the  elected  offi- 
cials who  represent  the  people. 

For  seventy  years  the  structures  of  free- 
dom, erected  at  such  great  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure,  have  been  under  assault  by  a  "se- 
cret frovernment  of  monetary  power." 

Today,  our  Constitution  Is  dismantled,  otir 
heritage  denied,  and  our  destiny  turned  to 
dust. 

The  stark  truth  Is  that  America  Is  passing 
from  a  constitutional  republic  to  a  totali- 
tarian, corporate  state. 

The  American  people,  of  whatever  economic 
peniaslon,  must  now  reject  political  con  men. 
depose  the  madmen  who  hold  public  office 
and  preserve  "The  Safety  of  the  State," 

The  mission  of  all  conscientious  citizens 
should  be  to  Inspire  corrective  action  by  the 
respective  state  legislatures,  to  chalienge 
usurpation  of  constitutional  authority,  and 
begin  the  task  of  reversing  the  mindless 
march  toward  dictatorship. 

Nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  the 
American  civilization  Is  at  stake. 


WASHINGTON  LOBBYISTS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
April  15. 1974,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Mr.  Howard  Flieger  has  a  most 
interesting  discussion,  based  on  a  can- 
did and  lucid  report  by  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  on  the 
role  of  the  Washington  lobbyist. 

In  many  areas  of  public  and  private 
life,  respectable  Individuals  are  getting 
blanket  blame  for  acts  of  a  disreputable 
few.  I  believe  Representative  Conable 
has  done  a  service  to  his  constituents 
and  Mr.  Plleger  to  his  readers  by  defin- 
ing a  frequently  misunderstood  and  ma- 
ligned profession.  As  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  insert  the  editorial : 
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Evm  Mkkt  a  Lobbyist? 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 
As  happens  almost  with  the  regularity  ol 
the  change   of   seasons,   Washington's   "lob- 
bies "  are  attracting  headlines  again — which 
lends  to  the  perfectly  natural  question: 
"What,  precisely,  is  a  lobbyist?"  . 

A  standard  dictionary  definition:  "A  per- 
son, acting  for  a  special-Interest  grotip,  who 
tries  to  Influence  the  introduction  of  or  vot- 
ing on  leg^lation  or  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment administrators." 

But  the  public  often  gets  a  more  colorful 
Impression.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
caricature  In  political  cartoons. 

Tlie  lobbyist  usually  appears  as  a  florid- 
faced,  overweight  bully,  wearing  a  waistcoat 
embroidered  with  dollar  signs  and  dangling 
legislators  like  puppets  on  a  golden  thread. 
Or  be  Is  depicted  as  a  sleazy  sort  with  a 
false  grin  and  shifty  eye.  plying  public  serv- 
ants with  bribes,  booze,  and  the  high  life  to 
coerce  them  Into  doing  his  evil  will. 

With  this  kind  of  typecasting — even  though 
It  be  wrong  for  the  most  part — It  takes  a 
courageous  politician  indeed  to  speak  up  with 
a  kind  word  about  lobbyists. 

Well,  Bep.  Baxber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  a  New 
York  Republican,  has  done  so.  He  told  voters 
in  his  district  not  long  ago  that,  after  almost 
a  decade  of  service  In  Congress,  "my  views 
about  lobbying  have  altered  considerably." 

What  changed  his  mind?  The  very  nature 
of  Congress,  for  one  thing. 

Petitions,  proposals,  legislation  pour  down 
on  Congress  in  a  tcxrent.  They  concern  every 
topic  undar  the  sun.  The  fate  of  some  of  them 
can  cost  blUions  In  tax  money  and  literally 
change  the  course  of  history. 

The  vast  majority  of  Congressmen  know 
something  about  a  lot  of  things  but  not 
everything  about  most.  They  frequently 
need — In  fact,  welcome — Information  from 
persons  directly  aSected  by  the  matters  that 
come  before  them. 

Enter  the  lobbyist.  Of  his  role  In  the  legis- 
lative prooess.  Representative  Conable  says: 
"I  want  to  express  the  thought  that  the 
system  cot^ldn't  work  half  so  well  without  the 
hundreds  Of  professional  representatives  of 
the  various  Interest  groups  who  make  it  their 
business  to  be  sure  a  Congressman  knows  the 
tmpUcatlons  and  effects  of  the  sometimes 
eompUcated  technical  legislation." 

The  Congressman  thus  puts  into  words 
what  others  have  learned  through  experi- 
ence. 

A  good  lobbyist — and  most  of  them  are 
good,  or  they  don't  stay  In  business  very 
kwg — presents  the  case  for  his  client  con- 
cisely, accurately  and  objecUvely.  He  is  frank- 
ly an  advocate,  but  he  doesn't  try  any  tricks. 
To  quote  Mr.  Conable  again: 
"If  he  misleads,  he  knows  he  will  be  no 
longer  welcome.  If  he  threatens,  he  polarizes 
rather  than  keeping  all  of  his  avenues  of 
communication  open.  If  he  tries  to  buy,  he 
either  gets  a  dishonest  ally  who  won't  last 
or  a  Jail  term  of  hU  own.  So  m^^rofesslonal 
lobbyists  are  truthful,  dispasd«mate  and 
honest."  \. 

nils  Is  not  to  say  that  the  system  IsWrfect, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  lmprovement^ 

Under  present  regulations,  the  full  regis- 
tration of  private-Interest  lobbyists — to  iden- 
tify them  and  their  clients — is  spotty  at  best. 
The  public,  members  of  Congress  and  other 
officials  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  is 
being  represented  by  whom. 

Also,  the  tax  laws  <rften  make  It  difficult 
for  charitable  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  be  as  active  on  Capites  Hill  as  are  the 
agents  of  Industry  and  labor.  If  such  organiz- 
ations lobby  "substantially."  they  risk  losing 
their  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  status. 

These  shortcomings  are  otMiskleEations,  of 
course.  But  the  almost  universal  tendency 
by  the  public  to  look  with  suspicion  on  lobby- 
ing u  nonsense.  RepresenUttve  Conable  said 
things  that  have  needed  saying  for  a  long 
time. 
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AFTER  WATERGATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "After  Watergate": 
After   Watergate 

After  a  year  of  Watergate  many  thought- 
ful Americans  are  beginning  to  come  forward 
with  healthy  responses.  Rather  than  focus- 
ing on  the  abuses  of  •  Watergate,  they  are 
suggesting  the  direction  for  change  which 
win  make  future  Watergates  less  likely  and 
improve  the  quality  of  government  In  this 
country.  These  persons  believe  that  more  im- 
portant even  than  Watergate  Is  how  we  react 
to  it,  what  we  learn  from  it,  and  what  we 
do  about  it. 

One  of  the  responses  is  to  encourage  a 
presidency  that  Is  open,  accountable,  and 
constitutional.  In  recent  decades  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  has  concentrated  more 
power  In  the  bands  of  the  president  than 
the  Founding  Fathers  Intended  or  demo- 
cratic government  requires. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  concen- 
tration of  power.  Including  the  passivity  of 
the  Congress,  but  whatever  the  reasons,  the 
results  are  apparent  and  disturbing  as  pres- 
idents assert  executive  privilege  to  keep  in- 
formation from  the  Congress,  claim  the  right 
to  set  national  priorities  by  themselves 
through  Impoundment  of  funds,  and  com- 
mit American  troops  abroad  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress. 

Based  on  a  feeling  that  governmental 
power  should  be  Jointly  possessed,  a  careful 
reassessment  of  the  Institution  of  the  pres- 
idency is  underway.  Re^>ect  for  the  office  of 
the  president  is  obviously  necessary,  but  with 
it  must  come  a  decUne  In  awe  and  a  de- 
termination to  examine  a  president's  pro- 
posals with  care.  Intelligence  axid  healthy 
skepticism.  Along  with  that,  the  wesidency 
must  be  kept  open  to  the  publicZthe  Con- 
gress, and  the  press.  A  prasldeK  must  be 
surrounded  by  a  strong  cabinet  4iid  advisors 
of  the  ablest  people  In  America,  who  repre- 
sent a  broad  phllosc^hlcal  ban.  and  who 
have  an  aiH>reciatlon  tor  the  essentials  and 
the  rtnmanrts  of  the  political  proceas.  No  one 
Is  suggesting  a  weakened  presidency,  but 
rather  a  strong  presidency  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  a  presidency,  not  Insulated  or 
Isolated,  but  always  exposed  to  the  political 
pressures  of  the  day  and  c^>eratlng  with  a 
firm  understanding  that  the  decisions  of 
government  should  be  shared  decisions. 

Another  emerging  response  to  Watergate 
Is  the  necessity  of  a  revitalized  Congress,  a 
Congress  meeting  Its  responslbUltles  and 
dealing  with  the  chief  obstacles  to  respon- 
sive ggj[«mment.  Congress  may  not  be  able 
■ovlde  the  kind  <rf  dynamic,  comprehen- 
"sive  leadership  necessary  to  quickly  restore 
the  people's  confidence  In  government,  but 
it  can  take  the  lead  In  bringing  greater 
openness  to  discussion  and  criticism  and 
greater  candor  to  the  conduct  of  the 
public's  business,  and  It  can  be  more  effec- 
tive in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Executive 
Branch.  It  can  proceed  to  reform  Itself  by 
passing  two  of  the  bills  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  that  may  become  the  most  signifi- 
cant, even  though  unpubllclzed,  reforms  of 
the  CoMifess  In  this  century.  The  two  re- 
forms -fce  designed  to  keep  spemXing  under 
control  and  to  redistribute  more  equitably 
the  workload  and  the  power  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Congress  can  also  take  a  whole  new  series 
of  steps  to  protect  the  integrity  of  American 
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elections,  including  limitations  on  the  size 
of  gifts  and  expenditures,  complete  report- 
ing of  contributions  and  e.xp)endltures,  tough 
enforcement,  and  the  tise  of  public  financing. 
perhaps  to  match  private  contributions. 

Strangely  enough,  a  Tiew  appreciation  for 
the  role  of  the  politician  In  society  may  also 
emerge  as  a  result  of  Watergate.  As  John 
Gardner  points  out,,'  worthy  groups  \\  art 
mutually  incompatible  things  in  a  country 
as  big  and  diverse  as  America.  Without  the 
constant  exercise  of  compromise  and  ac- 
commodation, which  Is  the  stv.fT  of  jxj'.i'.ics, 
tills  country  would  come  apart  at  the  .'icams. 
The  role  of  the  politician  is  to  make  the 
coxmtry  work,  providing  stability,  accommo. 
dating  different  points  of  view,  developing 
a  consensus,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people.  People  may  come  to  better  under- 
stand that  although  the  political  process 
does  not  provide  perfect  answers,  It  does 
provide  suitable  answers  for  a  free  pec^le. 

In  the  post-Watergate  period,  with  peo- 
ple more  aware  that  neither  government  nor 
governmental  officials  have  a  monopoly  on 
information  or  wisdom,  our  commitment  to 
freedom  of  Inquiry  and  publication,  and  tJie 
value  of  the  free  press,  may  be  reaffirmed,  and 
the  news  media  may  become  a  more  vigor- 
ous constraint  on  the  abuse  of  power. 

Citizens  may  also  have  been  stabbed  awake 
and  aroused  to  action.  Although  there  Is 
much  discussion  today  about  people  drop- 
ping out  of  politics  because  of  their  cyni- 
cism and  despair,  I  fiiid  Just  the  oppo&ite 
reaction:  a  feeling  thflt  the  vote  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  el9Etoral  process  Is  more 
important  than  ever  before,  Pec^le  are  in- 
creasing their  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  beginning  to  understand  more 
fully  the  demands  It  makes  upon  them. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  assurance  that  a'.l 
or  any  of  these  suggestions  will  coiae  to  pass, 
and  no  fall-safe  mechanism  to  forever  In- 
sure honesty  in  government.  We  should  not 
expect  miracles,  but  we  can  take  confidence 
from  the  healthy  responses  that  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  tragedy  of  Watergate,  and  pe:  - 
hap.s  even  give  them  a  boost. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  SEAT  BELT 
IGNITION  INTERLOCK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP    ILLXKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  Lou  Wyman.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Is  principal  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  mandatory  requirement  for 
automobile  seat  belts  to  be  booked  into 
the  Ignltlpn.  Many  of  us  have  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

We  think  it  is  wrong  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  by  regulation, 
to  require  this  example  of  "big  brother- 
ism,"  especially  when  no  such  require- 
ment has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  Because  the  decision  to 
wear  a  seat  belt  affects  tnly  the  indi- 
vidual and  has  no  Impactjcn  the  safety 
of  others  on  the  public  roads,  DOT's  arbi- 
trary requirement  Is  a  blatant  •violation 
of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Our  bill  does  not  prohibit  making  the 
wearing  of  seat  belts  mandatory  should 
an  individual  State  require  this,  "nils  is 
an  area  that  Is  properly  a  matter  for 
State  determination.  No  Federal  admin- 
istrative body  should  arbitrarily  presume 
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to  adopt  regulations  which  preclude 
State  action  or  impose  such  unreason- 
able costly  and  burdensome  require- 
ments. 

Congressman  Wyman  has  outlined  the 
pressing  need  to  relieve  consumers  of  this 
ill-considered  aggravation  in  an  article 
in  the  current  issue  of  Motor  Trend 
magazine.  In  view  of  the  outcry  being 
rai.sed  by  the  car  buying  public,  this  ar- 
ticle merits  the  close  attention  of  all 
Members : 

The    Case    Against    Seat    Belt    Interlocks 
(By  Congressman  Lotis  Wyman  ) 

One  of  the  mo.st  oflensive  lnvasion.s  of  tlic 
personal  right  of  prtvdcy  to  be  dictated  by 
the  federal  bureaucracy  In  recent  year.s  l.s 
the  mandatory  requirement  impo.sed  on  all 
motorists  in  the  country  that  seat  belts 
across  the  front  seat  of  every  1974  and  later 
model  car  shall  be  tied  Into  the  automobile's 
Ignition  so  the  car  cannot  be  started  unless 
all  the  seat  belts  and  harnesses  acro.ss  the 
front  seat  are  first  fastened. 

The  resulting  imposition  is  not  only  an 
Inconvenience  bordering  on  a  ntilsance.  but 
It  also  presents  significant  risk  potential  to 
certain  operators   under   certain   conditions. 

Example  No  1  :  Its  late  on  a  wintry  after- 
noon In  New  England.  Snow  driven  by  a 
rising  wind  Is  fast  accumulating  on  icy  roads. 
A  1974  ignition  interlock  equipped  car  crawls 
up  a  hill  to  cross  a  railroad  track  Suddenly 
the  car  wheels  .spin  on  the  icy  surface  and 
the  driver  gets  out  to  .see  whafs  wrong,  the 
buzzer  blaring  and  light  flashing  as  he  un- 
buckles his  seat  belts.  He  reaches  In  to  turn 
off  the  ignition,  and  then  walks  to  the  rear 
of  the  car  to  find  his  back  wheels  stuck 
across  the  tracks.  Hurriedly,  he  opens  his 
trxink  and  sands  the  area  around  the  wheels 
from  a  bucket  sagely  kept  available  for  just 
such  difficulties  In  the  winter.  TTien,  he  hears 
the  whistle  of  an  approaching  train.  Horrilied, 
he  Jumps  in  his  car,  but  the  darned  thing 
won't  start.  Ah  I  The  sensors  under  the  front 
seat!  He  must  buckle  up  first!  He  fastens 
the  lap  belt,  but  can't  get  the  harness  to 
engage  with  the  slot.  Frantically,  be  tries 
again  and  again,  the  train  getting  closer 
with  each  attempt.  Then  the  train  appears 
around  the  bend — too  close  to  stop.  The 
driver  runs  from  his  car  and  watches  help- 
lessly while  it  Is  demolished.  Cause:  the  .seat 
belt  Interlock. 

Eisample  No.  2:  A  young  woman  Is  as- 
saulted as  she  leaves  her  school  on  a  sum- 
mer evening.  Breaking  away  from  her  at- 
tacker, she  races  to  her  car  with  the  as- 
sailant In  pursuit.  Because  the  car  windows 
are  op>en,  her  only  choice  Is  to  start  the  car 
and  take  off.  but  she  can't  start  It  In  time 
because  she  has  to  fasten  her  seat  belt  and 
harness  before  the  Ignition  will  engage.  Re- 
sult obvious.  Cavise  clear:  the  seat-belt  In- 
terlock. 

So  we  have  Imposed  on  the  nation  by  bu- 
reaucratic fiat  a  "'safety"  standard  that's  po- 
tentially hazardous.  What  about  the  incon- 
veniences that  each  of  us  with  an  ignition 
interlock  equipped  car  will  have  to  put  up 
with  In  our  day-to-day  travels? 

Example  No.  3:  Leaving  your  house  for  an 
afternoon  shopping  In  the  city,  you  open 
your  garage  door,  get  In  the  car.  buckle  up 
the  lap  &(i  shoulder  belts,  start  the  car. 
back  out,  unbuckle  to  the  tune  of  a  scream- 
ing buzzer,  get  out  and  close  the  garage  door, 
get  in  the  car  and  buckle  up  again.  Finally 
you're  on  your  way.  You  do  your  grocery 
shopping  and  place  your  two  three-pound 
bags  on  the  passenger  side  of  the  front  seat, 
get  in  the  other  side,  strapy(fourself  in  and 
turn  the  ignition.  The  car-Von't  start.  You 
forgot  to  buckle  up — seat  l>clt  and  barne.ss — 
your  groceries.  Finally,  you  are  on  your  way 
again,  and  stop  at  a  gas  station  to  have  your 
oil  and  fan  belt  checked.  You  turn  oil  the 
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car  and  get  out  while  the  attendant  checks 
the  oil.  Then  he  asks  you  to  start  up  again 
so  he  can  check  the  fan  belt.  You've  pot  a 
delicate  "computer"  under  your  seat,  so  t>e- 
fore  you  can  turn  the  car  on,  you  must  dis- 
engage the  belt  and  harness  around  the  gro- 
ceries, thpn  buckle  again,  and  then  strap 
yourself  in.  So  you  do  that.  "Okay."  he  says, 
"turn  it  off  now"  He  works  on  the  fan  belt, 
and  ai^ks  ynu  to  turn  the  car  on  apain  So 
you  unbuckle  the  procerie.s,  buckle  them  up 
again  etc  .  etc  .  etc. 

Basic  to  resolution  of  the  interlock  ques- 
tion IS  the  ri^-'ht  of  the  motorist  and  his 
front -seal  passengers  to  wear  or  not  to  wear 
thPir  seat  belts.  Unlike  drinking  while  oper- 
ating a  motor  vehicle,  this  is  not  an  Issue 
of  the  .safety  of  others  In  the  case  of  seal- 
belt  fa-sleninp.  whatever  the  decision  of  the 
motorist,  it  will  bear  no  relation  to  the  safely 
of  others.  Tlicre  is  no  qiie.stlon  that  in  cer- 
tain types  of  accidents,  &eat  belts  on  can 
save  lives  or  help  lessen  serious  Injury,  and 
certainly  the  government  Is  within  its  duly 
to  encourage  the  use  of  seat  bells.  But  the 
final  decision  should  be  the  motorist's.  This 
is  his  right,  or  privilege,  depending  on  how 
one  views  the  operation  of  the  car  Itself  on  a 
public  highway  as  being  a  right  or  condi- 
tional, limitable  privilege  in  the  lexicon  of 
constitutional  law- 
It  Is  reported  that  57.000  persons  were 
killed  on  our  nation's  highways  last  year. 
Some  estimate  that  the  u.se  of  lap  and 
shoulder  seat  belts  by  motorists  could  save 
as  many  as  10,000  lives,  avoid  numerous  in- 
juries and  result  in  the  saving  of  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  economy.  But  that  wear- 
ing .seat  belts  can  save  lives  and  should  be 
mandatory  is  not  at  issue  here.  This  wholly 
different  Issue  is  for  the  separate  states  to 
consider  and  determine  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  by  their  legislatures.  Man- 
datory seat-belt  wearing  does  not  prevent 
starting  the  car  if  the  seat  belts  are  not 
fastened.  There's  no  Ignition  interlock  under 
a  mandatory  .seat  belt  plan,  .so  enthusiasts 
for  the  mandatory  requirement  can  still  have 
their  day  In  court,  so  to  speak,  but  without 
the  annoying  extremism  of  the  Ignition  Inter- 
lock. 

To  go  to  stich  nonsensical  lengths  as  to 
require  that  any  package  (or  dog  or  child) 
in  the  front  seat  must  be  strapped  In  before 
you  can  even  start  you  car  Is  a  blatant  ex- 
pression of  the  bureaucracy's  Irrational  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  people  from  themselves. 
They've  created  a  system  whereby  failure 
to  buckle  up  breaks  the  sensor  coupling  and 
transmits  a  "no  start"  command  to  the  igni- 
tion system,  and  you're  just  plain  stuck.  And 
if  there's  a  disengagement  while  the  car  is 
running  (once  started),  the  lights  and  buzz- 
ers flash  and  scream  dramatically  to  the  obvi- 
ous distraction  of  the  driver,  who  subse- 
quently becomes  a  potential  road  hazard  to 
others. 

The  ignition  interlock,  a  flagrant  example 
of  bureaucratic  extremism  run  riot,  ought 
never  to  be  imposed  on  the  nation  by  regu- 
lation of  a  government  agency.  The  require- 
ment Is  not  only  an  annoying  Invasion  of 
privacy,  but  forces  the  motorist  to  pay  for 
the  highly  technical  sensor-controlled  sys- 
tem. At  approximately  $50  a  car,  the  Inter- 
lock will  cost  car  buyers  of  1974  model  cars 
a  total  of  nearly  »500  million,  to  say  nothing 
of  1975  models  being  tooled  up  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

Automobile  dealers  will  tell  you  that  their 
1974  model  sales  have  been  significantly  dis- 
couraged due  to  the  equipment  requirement. 
They  will  tell  you  of  sales  loet  and  customers 
asking  for  1973  models  instead.  This  hurts 
the  economy.  They  will  also  tell  you  that  the 
engineers  expect  that  about  3  percent  of  the 
cars  purchased  with  this  equipment  Just 
won't  start.  Ergo,  the  buyer  Is  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  Inconvenience,  delay  and  perhaps 
even  monetary  burden  of  having  the  gadget 
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repaired  when  it  goes  haywire.  Assuming  that 
10  million  cars  are  purchased  In  1974,  we  ca.n 
estimate  that  some  300,000  individual  car 
owners  will  be  subjected  to  Ignition  mal- 
function this  next  year  alone  besides  being 
required  to  pay  on  the  order  of  an  additional 
$50  per  car  for  the  device. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  federal  rppu- 
latory  agency,  created  by  the  Congress  to 
administer  auto  safety  laws,  should  have 
slapped  stich  a  restraint  on  the  motoring 
public  without  seeking  legislative  aiithcnza- 
tion  from  the  Congress.  But  Congress  now 
■stand.s  in  the  position  of  acquiescing  if  it 
falls  to  pass  my  bill  (HR  10277)  lo  rescind 
this  unrc.isonable  Department  of  Transpoita- 
tion  regulation.  TTiere  Is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  will  pass  it  if  we  can 
get  It  to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  for  almost  noth- 
ing that  has  occurred  In  the  regulatory 
field  in  recent  years  has  annoyed  and  frus- 
trated citizens  more  than  the  seat  belt  igri- 
tion  interlock. 

In  the  very  itear  future,  I  intend  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  getting  the  bill  on  the 
House  floor  for  vote  by  filing  a  petition  ti 
discharge  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  from  consideration  of  the 
bill  If  it  remains  pigeonholed  in  Committee. 
When  this  is  done,  all  members  of  Conpress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded  on 
this  question. 

Once  the  bill  Is  passed,  the  seat-belt  inter- 
lock system  will  remain  an  option,  of  course, 
and  If  anyone  wants  their  car  equipped  with 
one  of  the  shackling  contraptions,  they  can 
order  th#ir  car  with  it.  But  I  think  It's  very 
safe  lo  predict  that  not  one  driver  In  lOO.Oob 
will  do  this,  for  the  seat-belt  Interlock  is 
not  just  an  expensi%'e  nuisance.  It  can  be  a 
menace  lo  personal  and  public  safety  as  well. 
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A  CALL  FOR  CONCERN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  moving  article  by  Alicia  Esca- 
lante  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  April  5,  1974.  It  describes  the 
pitiable  fate  of  a  young  chicano  in  my 
district,  the  victim  of  a  drug  overdose. 
Indirectly  it  also  points  to  the  deplorable, 
inhumane  conditions  in  the  barrio  and 
exhorts  all  of  us  to  try  to  remedy  .the 
social  ills  which  cause  such  unfortunate 
occurrences. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  5,  1974) 
Death  in  the  Barrio 
(By  Alicia  Escalante  de  Oandara) 

Johnny's  dead.  His  15-year-old  wife  cried 
when  he  died,  but  nobody  was  supposed  to 
know. 

I  remember  asking  over  the  telephone.  "Is 
It  true?"  "Yes,"  a  neighbor  answered.  "Come 
right  over." 

I  took  the  long  ride  to  El  Sereno  and  ar- 
rived in  time  to  try  comforting  my  sister — 
his  mother — but  she  was  still  hysterical. 
"Why?"  she  asked.  "Why?" 

The  drive  to  her  housing  project,  so  many 
people,  the  coroner's  car,  ptolice  officers  all 
around.  There  he  is  on  the  floor.  Oh,  God, 
give  my  sister  strength — Ood,  give  me 
strength.  He  died,  we're  told,  of  a  drug  over- 
dose: a  spoon  and  a  hadf,  given  to  him  by 
someone  he  knew. 

He  was  not  a  hard-core  addict.  In  fact,  it 
stunned  us  to  know  he'd  been  geezlng  at  all 


He'd  done  It  four  or  five  times,  he  confessed 
to  his  brother,  Wtoy? 

It  seemed  to  ua  he  should  have  been  happy. 
He  was  only  18.  He'd  Just  gotten  married.  His 
V*  iie  was  expecting  any  day.  He  was  excited 
abf)ut  the  baby. 

But  he  had  been  complaining  about  his 
teet.  They  hurt.  He  did  pick-and-shovel  work, 
and  he  had  to  wear  those  heavy  boots.  His 
job  didn't  pay  much — it  hardly  paid  anything 
at  all.  And  he  had  a  wife  to  support,  and 
pre'ay  soon  a  baby.  So  he  had  to  keep  at  it. 
What  else  was  available  for  a  "poor"  Chicano, 
aiivway? 

His  nickname  was  "Negro  "  Ijecause  of  his 
bpautlful  dark  color.  He  was  the  third  of  four 
cUildrea  in  his  famUy.  His  mother  (my  sister) 
was  from  El  Paso,  his  father  from  the  east 
side  of  L.A.  We  are  a  generation  that  has  now 
created  a  generation.  As  I  look  back  across 
22  years,  I  ask,  what  has  changed  for  us? — 
for  our  kids?  Where  have  we  failed? 

We  know  what  Ifs  like  to  be  hungry,  to  be 
snubbed  i)ecause  you're  using  food  stamps,  to 
be  harassed  by  the  cops,  to  be  shot  at,  to 
fight  to  survive.  We  recognize  the  enemy.  But 
a  friend  gave  him  a  spoon  and  a  half? 

In  the  past  we  had  our  principles,  our  code 
of  honor.  We  still  do  within  our  family  units. 
A  friend  gave  him  a  spoon  and  a  haU? 

Programs  for  drug  abuse  have  popped  up 
all  over.  Are  they  Just  a  way  to  get  federal 
funds?  They  don't  stop  the  pusher  from 
making  a  transaction.  They  don't  stop  a 
youhg  Chicano  from  getting  overdosed. 

The  people  who  run  the  drug  programs  are 
experts  at  the  devil's  game.  They  know  who 
the  dealers  and  pushers  are.  They're  not  do- 
ing enough  about  it.  If  they  want  support 
from  the  communities,  they  had  better  start 
cleaning  things  up. 

Drugs  are  the  No.  t  killer  In  the  barrio. 
The  kids  themselves  know  who  the  pushers 
are,  who  the  big  dealer  is.  It's  also  said  that 
the  "narcos"  are  In  it,  too.  Their  ties  help 
lead  them  to  the  rats,  the  finks,  the  in- 
formers. 

But  nobody  is  >really  all  that  concerned. 
After  all,  drugs  ^^  a  big  •  business — the 
biggest  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  this 
country  mtist  either  eliminate  the  drug  trade 
or  legalize  It,  but  we're  not  going  to  do  either, 
for  that  would  cut  off  the  profits.  Also,  then 
we'd  have  to  take  care  of  those  social  Ills 
that  drugs  make  bearable — ^poverty,  housing 
projects.  Job  discrimination,  unemployment, 
welfare  and  so  on. 

No  politician,  no  cop,  no  narco  Is  going  to 
clean  up  the  devU's  nest.  No  community 
agency  funded  by  the  government  is  going 
to  risk  Its  payroll  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Only  an  organized,  determined,  positive,  con- 
tructlve  effort  of  concerned  parents  can  do  it. 

What,  you  ma^  ask,  can  I  do  as  a  parent? 

Open  up  your  eyes.  Open  up  your  ears.  Be- 
come aware.  Oet  ihvolved.  Talk  to  your  chil- 
dren about  the  evil  drugs  do— If  you  don't, 
the  next  victim  may  be  your  own  child. 

Johnny  'VUlalobos  was  the  name  of  my 
nephew.  'Vaya  con  Dioe,  "Negro." 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  J.  CROWLEY  OP  WAYNE.  N.J., 
OUTSTANDINO  STATESMAN,  COM- 
MUNITY LEADER,  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NTW   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of 
my  hometown  of  Wayne,  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  and  State  of  New 
Jersey,  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  re- 
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cent  passing  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  good  personal  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Crowley,  whose  exemplary  stewardship 
of  the  parks  program  in  my  congressional 
district  as  director  of  the  Passaic  County 
Park  Commission  has  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State,  and  Nation.  I  know 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gi-ess  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  most  sincere  condolences  to 
his  wife,  the  former  Evelyn  Van  Riper;* 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  (Judith) 
Tritschler  of  Pompton  Plains,  N.J.;  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Edward  (Anna)  Gill  of  Dover, 
N.J.;  his  brother,  Eugene  of  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.;  and  two  grandchildren,  Lara  and 
Richard  K.  Tritschler. 

Commissioner  Crowley  was  born  in 
Dgver,  N.J.,  October  17,  1907,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Dover  High  School.  He  at- 
tended City  College  of  New  York,  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University,  and  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  and  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  achievement  in  his 
career  pursuits  on  the  stafif  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  His  stand- 
ards of  excellence  and  quality  of  leader- 
ship in  public  service  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Wayne  Township  and 
Passaic  County  government  where  he 
worked  diligently  and  forcefully  In  pur- 
suit of  quality  of  life,  cultural  and  com- 
munity improvement  for  the  citizens  of 
our  region  of  the  State  are  applauded  by 
all  of  us. 

Jack  was  unanimously  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Passaic  County  Park  Com- 
mission in  May  1961  where  he  served  for 
these  past  13  years  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion and  dedication,  ever  mindful  of 
the  vital  needs  of  the  people  of  our  high- 
ly urbanized  communities  for  open  space 
land  conservation  and  recreational  parks 
development  to  set  aside  a  haven  where 
individuals  and  families  could  visit  and 
have  an  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment. 

From  1956  to  1960  Jack  Crowley  was 
treasurer  and  court  clerk  of  the  town- 
ship of  Waj^e.  He  has  always  been  most 
active  in  statewide  recreation  and  parks 
programing  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Recreaticm  and  Parks  As- 
sociation In  1973.  Local  residents  will  al- 
ways remember  him  for  his  Inspiring 
leadership,  active  participation,  and  pur- 
poseful endeavors  which  reax;hed  its 
height  when  he  attained  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  most  historic  Rifle 
Camp  :^rk  in  West  Paterson.  Jack  was 
a  former  ofllcer  of  the  Wayne  Township 
Democratic  organization;  past  treasurer 
of  the  Wayne  first-aid  squad;  charter 
member  and  past  treasurer  of  Wayne 
Elks  Lodge  2181,  and  in  1966  was  elected 
"Elks  Man  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words  could  r^ever 
express  the  inner  greatness  of  Jack 
Crowley,  always  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man, whose  single  motivation  was  an 
overwhelming  love  and  consideration  for 
his  fellowmen,  ever  desirous  of  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  His  quiet 
imassuming  manner  was  fired  by  the 
battle  of  righteousness  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  Inspiration  of  his  good  works 
and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  kindled 
a  spontaneous  response  of  goodwill  and 
conndence  from  all  of  us  who  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  know  him  and  truly 
identifies  him  as  an  outstanding  states- 
man, community  leader,  and  great 
American. 

His  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  D.  Stanton  Hammond,  Pas- 
saic County  Park  Commission  historian, 
eloquently  portrays  some  of  his  quiet 
inner  greatness  that  is  the  Jack  Crowley 
we  all  knew  and  respected  in  a  recent 
tribute  that  appeared  in  the  Patereon 
News,  one  jof  New  Jersey's  most  presti- 
gious newspapers.  I  would  iike  to  ha\e 
this  epitaph  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  where  it  will  be  forever  lastingly 
etched  in  our  historic  journal  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Hammond's  statement  is  as 
follows : 

John    J.    CRowLrv:    A    TRiBt'TE 
(By  D.  Stanton  Hammond) 

The  sudden  passing  of  Director  John  J. 
Crowley  on  March  13  came  as  an  unexpected 
shock  to  every  worker  associated  with  him 
In  the  county  park  system.  For  it  was  only 
at  4:30  the  afternoon  before  at  the  Dey 
Mansion  that  he  was  planning  with  the  cur- 
ator for  a  proper  Bi-Centennlal  program  ac 
our  local  Revolutionary  War  shrine.  Thi.5 
writer,  too,  had  an  afternoon  appointment 
in  regard  to  land  problems  for  the  next  day 

The  news  seemed  unbelievable  since 
Crowley  was  worlilng  hard,  and  looked  fi:; 
just  the  afternoon  before.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  for  mortal  man  to  recognize  thp 
inscrutable  purposes  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence; and  not  to  be  aggrieved  because  the 
Biblical  three  score  years  and  ten  have  no'w 
been  attained. 

For  13  years  John  Crowley  faithfully  per- 
formed the  duties  and  requirements  of  liij 
directorship.  And  we  can  proudly  proclaim 
no  breath  of  wrong-doing — no  scandal — 
nothing  but  faithful  service  (often  beyond 
the  call  of  duty)  marks  his  career,  so  sadly 
and  sudderUy  terminated. 

In  Mr.  Crowley's  13  years  of  service,  the 
county  parks  system  nearly  doubled  in  area, 
with  Barbour's  Pond,  West  MUford  and 
finally  Rlfie  Camp  as  the  most  prestigious 
and  costly. 

Rifle  Camp  Park  is  a  glowing  memorial 
for  Mr.  Crowley's  efforts  and  work.  He  in- 
spired aU  of  it,  enthusing  the  commissioners 
and  the  state  and  federal  agencies  as  well 
as  the  county  freeholders. 

It  was  an  interminable  uphill  battle  to 
guide  the  project  through  the  various  chan- 
nels— not  all  of  which  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  plan.  The  early  strains  of 
Rifle  Camp  operations,  plus  the  huge  financ- 
ing and  attendant  land  pioblems,  constituted 
physical  as  well  as  mental  burdens  on  Mr. 
Crowley.  And  this  writer  is  quite  persuaded 
these  strains  caused  Mr.  Crowley's  first  forced 
absence  from  duty  over  a  year  ago. 

earning  back  on  the  Job  slowly  at  first,  he 
soon  regained  his  gait  and  worked  as  usual — 
fuU  steam  ahead!  And  with  the  dedication  of 
the  first  phase  of  Rifle  Camp  last  fall,  this 
writer  Joined  Mr.  Crowley  In  his  jubilation. 
These  two  had  a  brotherly  regard  for  each 
other  beyond  the  call  of  commission  re- 
sponsibilltiee.  State  association  meetings,  in- 
vitations to  visit  and  inspect  other  county 
park  systems.  New  York  World's  Fair  par- 
ticipation for  Passaic  Coimty,  scouting  for 
new  available  areas  for  county  par#  expan- 
sion, the  possibilities  of  an  Aquatic  County 
Park  at  Pompton;  the  Historical  Society  Mu- 
seum at  Lambert  Castle  and  grounds,  state 
and  federal  highways  20  and  80,  The  Old 
Timers  Hall  of  Sports  Fame  are  all  only  high 
8pK>ts  in  the  continuous  flow  of  work,  suc- 
cesses— and  occasional  failures  that  marked 
Mr.  Crowley's  leadership  progress  through 
the  13  years. 

Some  say  13  is  unlucky,  but  being  part 
Irish,  Mr.  Crowley's   13  must  be  truly  con- 
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sklered  otherwise  for  all  the  good  he  was 
able  to  do  or  to  have  cione.  Surely  (or  him 
personally,  life  must  have  beea  "the  lucJc 
of  the  Irish." 

Starting  Ln  Uie  neighboring  Morris  County 
town  of  Dover,  he  finished  the  high  school 
course.  Later  with  the  giant  AT&T  (the  great 
Bell  Telephone  Company) .  he  worked  In  tech- 
nical constructions  In  both  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Hemispheres — even  In  Russia.  North- 
ern Canada.  Newfoundland,  during  the  war. 
H»  received  technical  traiuing  In  two  colleges 
for  the  Bell  System.  He  met  and  married  his 
wife,  the  former  Evelyn  Van  Riper,  then  sec- 
retary to  the  president  of  the  New  Jrrsey 
Bell  Company. 

Stepping  up  the  ladder  of  training  and 
success,  far  several  years  he  served  Wayne 
Township  In  important  administrative  work 
until  he  became  director  of  our  county  park 
system  In  1961. 

So  Crowley's  Irish  Shamrock  continued 
green  In  his  lo\'e  for  "the  oiild  sod"  and  he 
reverently  loved  the  south  of  old  Ireland 
farm  where  his  father  was  bom  and  where 
his  ancestors  had  lived  since  the  time  the 
"Crolys"  had  first  come  over  from  France 
many,  many  years  before. 

So  you  see  Mr.  Crowley  had  much  to  tell 
In  conversation  and  much  to  glv<e  In  per- 
forraanoe,  and  he  produced  In  both  fields  In 
full  measure. 

Much  more  comes  to  mind  about  Mr. 
Crowley  and  his  career  in  the  park  commis- 
sion and  elsewhere.  But  to  end  our  retrospec- 
tion. rec«n  this  admonition: 

"Aye.  there  goes  a  man,  go  mnrk  him  well !" 
for  John  Crowley  made  more  than  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  blade  grew 
before. 

"Hall    and    Farewell  '    and    so    let    him 
hence !  • 


go 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  is  written,  so 
shall  it  be.  May  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  today 
join  with  me  now  in  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer  to  the  memory  of  Commissioner 
John  J.  Crowley.  I  trust  that  his  wife 
Evelyn,  his  daughter  Judy,  and  other 
members  of  his  family  will  soon  find 
abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that  God 
has  given  them  and  in  ttie  knowledge 
that  Jack  Crowley  is  now  under  His 
eternal  care.  May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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and  freedoms  o*  every  human  being,  and  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  people  with 
one  of  these  keys. 

In  this  treasure  house  we  learn  that  every 
person  Is  important  and  every  kind  of  Job  is 
Important.  Fven  though  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  receive  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
doing  their  )ob8,  their  Jobs  are  still  neces- 
sary in  order  that  other  people  can  do  their 
Jobs.  The  carpenters,  electricians,  repairmen 
and  other  tradesmen  must  do  their  work 
la  order  that  doctors,  lawyers  and  other 
profeailonal  people  can  do  their  Jobs. 

Even  though  my  father  Is  a  carpenter,  I 
.still  have  the  privilege  of  attending  school 
and  learning  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer  or  other 
type  of  profes>lonal  person. 

In  this  treasure  house  of  free  enterprise 
the  only  thing  that  is  expected  of  me  Is 
that  I  try  my  very  best.  If  I  am  good  at  my 
Job  and  work  hard,  then  I  will  be  success- 
ful In  my  Job. 

If  I  am  not  successful  on  one  Job,  I  am 
free  to  pursvie  another  Job.  Even  though  I 
Rm  Uie  daughter  of  the  carpenter.  1  have 
tlie  same  rights  to  pursue  my  ambitions  In 
life  as  If  I  were  the  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent. Other  people  are  free  to  come  to  this 
treasure  house.  On  the  tablet  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  Is  written  the  following  words: 
"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!" 
cries  she  with  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of 
yoiir  teeming  shore.  Send  these,  the  home- 
less, tempest-tost  to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp  be- 
iilde  the  golden  door!" 

I  only  hope  that  everyone  Is  as  proud  of 
our  Treasure  House,  which  is  the  United 
states  of  America,  as  I  am. 

BIBIOOCBAPUY 

Gordon.  Dorothy,   You  aiid  DemocraCj/. 
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World  Book  Encyclopedia,  vol.  12. 
Bales,  Katlierlne  Lee,  America  tUe  Beau- 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LADIES  AUXILIARY  OP  POLISH 
LEGION  OP  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
OP  ELIZABETH 


I  AM  GLAD  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

or   SOUTH    CAMLOUMK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carttoia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  great  honor  recently 
to  present  a  U.S.  flag  flown  over  the 
Capitol  to  the  Wallace-Gregg  Elemen- 
taxy  School  in  Florence,  S.C.  The  entire 
studmt  body  assembled  around  the  flag- 
poie  for  the  program,  which  culminated 
an  essay  contest  on  the  theme,  "I  Am 
Glad  to  be  an  American."  TTie  winning 
essay  was  read  by  the  school  principal, 
my  good  friend  Elesuior  B.  Thotmas. 

Mr.  Speakfr.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 

wonderful  spirit  oX  patriotism  displayed 

by  the  WaUace-Gregg  students,  and  I 

want  to  share  this  essay  with  you: 

I  Am  Oi,as  To  Bs  Aw  Amewcaw 

(By  Sherrt  Johnson) 

I  have  a  bey  t2i«t  open*  the  door  to  a 
trettaure  bouae.  In  it  I  will  find  precloos 
Jewels.  These  are  the  privileges,  advantages 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  irrw  jxxsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apra  24.  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  27.  the  Ladles  Auxiliary,  Chap- 
ter 01.  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  of  Elizabeth.  N  J,,  will  celebrate 
its  silver  anniversary.  The  event  will  be 
marked  by  a  banquet  in  the  Polish  Le- 
gton  of  American  Veterans,  Post  91,  in 
Elisabeth. 

I  would  like  to  spread  on  the  Rkcord 
a  history  of  this  outstanding  chapter, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished citizens  who  have  served  this 
fine  organization. 

The  history  follows: 
Hktokt 

On  February  13.  11M9  six  Interested  ladle* 
met  vrlth  Poet  members  at  the  Polish  Falcon's 
Hall,  Bisabetb,  VJ.,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
tor  raisftbeth  Chapter  No.  91,  Polish  Legion 
of  Amertcan  Veterans.  Three  of  tiiese  or- 
ganltserg  are  still  members  ot  the  chapter. 
They  are:  Mrs.  Helene  Oawron,  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Mlslur  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wlazlowska.  At  that 
time  the  organizers  chose  Mrs.  Wlazlowska 
temporary  chairman  for  their  group.  Others 
were  subsequently  enrolled  into  membership 
aad  a  charter  was  secured  from  the  National 
Department  of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The  first  permanent  ofBcers  were  Installed 
Into  office  at  a  Joint  Installation  ceremony 
held  with  the  Post  In  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  newly-formed  chapter  immediately 
began  to  aid  the  Post  In  all  Its  endeavors. 
The  first  ward  party  for  hospitalized  veterans 
was  held  on  May  25,  1851  at  Lyons  Veterajis 
HosplUl. 

In  February.  1958,  the  chapter  was  ac- 
cepted to  the  Veteran  Administration  Volun- 
tary Services  (VAVS)  committee  at  Lyons 
Veterans  Hospital.  The  chapter  holds 
monthly  ward  parties  at  Lyons  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. Auxiliary  members  act  as  hostesses  and 
distribute  refreshments  and  cigarettes  to  the 
patients.  The  chapter  participates  In  all  ac- 
tivities at  that  hospital,  Including  Chrlstmaa 
gift  tallying,  wrapping  and  distribution-  the 
annual  Carnival;  Operation  Cinderella  shore 
dinners,  etc.  All  this  Is  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Elizabeth  Post  t:9l  which 
supplies  the  funds  for  the  varlou^ activities 
They  also  furnish  the  transportatlAi  and  the 
drivers  to  transport  AuxUiary  mSabers  to 
and  from  the  hospital.  Quarterly  ward  Blnpo 
parties  are  also  held  at  East  Orange  Veterans 
Ho-spltal  since  August  25,  19Se. 

Each  year  since  December,  1851.  children 
of  the  members  of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  are 
feted  and  given  gifts  at  the  Children's  Chrlst- 
mas  Party.  Chapter  members  also  aid  In  the 
annual  Post  Chrtetmas  Party  for  membera 
of  the  Post  and  AuxlUary.  Each  person  at- 
tending this  party  brings  a  gift  for  an  orphan 
child.  Chapter  members  help  gather  these 
gifts  and  aoslst  Post  members  In  the  delivery 
of  the  gifts  to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Orphanage  at  Lodl,  NJ. 

In  1963,  the  Chapter  formallv  organized  a 
Gold  SUr  Mothers  group  within  the  orga- 
nization. This  group  presently  numbers 
afteen  members.  Gold  Star  Mothers  place  a 
wreath  at  the  monument  to  Elizabeth's  War 
Dead  at  Soott  Pai*  on  Veterans  Day  and 
Memcaial  Day.  They  also  place  the  wreath 
at  the  monument  to  the  War  Dead  of  St 
Iledwlgs  Parish  where  the  Post  and  Ladles' 
AuxllUry  hold  annual  memorial  services.  ITie 
Gold  Star  Mothers  are  honored  annually  at  a 
luncheon  given  on  Gold  Star  Mothers  Sun- 
day (the  last  Sunday  in  September).  The 
Post  presents  each  Gold  Star  Mother  with  a 
cap  denoUug  her  status  when  she  Joins  our 
Auxiliary. 

In  December,  19M  the  Post  purchased  Its 
own  home  at  64a-65a  Franklin  Street  In 
Elizabeth.  Since  then,  the  AuxlHary  has  con- 
tributed In  many  wa^s  to  that  home.  The 
Chapter  has  contributed  money  and  pur- 
chaiwd  furnishings  to  help  beautify  the 
home.  The  Ladles  also  help  at  every  affair 
the  men  sponsor. 

KecognltJon  should  be  aooorded  to  Past 
Offloers  of  this  Chapter  whose  devotion  to 
duty  and  performanoe  on  these  duties  helped 
to  make  each  year  s  more  Bucoeesful  one. 
Tribute  should  also  be  accorded  to  all  mem- 
bers who  dedicate  their  time  and  energy  In 
furthering  the  activities  of  the  Chapter. 

PAST      PRESIDENTS 

1949-1951 — Veronica  Mlslur;  1951-1953— 
Mary  Wlazlowska;  1953-1954 — Mary  Simmons 
(Deceased);  ie64-lft65— Vera  Kloza;  1»55- 
1957 — Wanda  Starosclak;  1857-1559 — ^Rosalie 
Mlslur;  1958-1981 — Oertrtule  Polny;  1961- 
19«3 — Adele  Lakatos;  19«3-19fl5— Joan  An- 
drolowlCE;  1 966- 19«7— Anne  Regit;  1967- 
1968 — Blanche  Mlkslewlcz;  1008-1969 — Ger- 
trude Polny;  1968-1971— Rosalie  Mlslur; 
1971-1978— Anne  Regit;  and  1978  to  date- 
Catherine  Kraus. 

Since  1953,  19  mothers  of  veterans  who 
were  killed  during  World  War  II  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  activities  of  the  chapter. 
They  have  "been  particularly  active  In  the  vet- 
erans hospital  work. 

They  are: 

T\xti  Ute  Mary  Ajiton,  the  late  Honorata 
Baran,  Mary  Portun^  Mlchallna  Oermanska. 
Mary  Kallnowska,  the  late  Rose  Knlazynska, 
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Mary  Kunka,  the  late  Tekla  Martowlos,  Julia 
OgonowBkl,  the  late  Eleanors  Plegdon,  th« 
late  Mary  Sbersben,  Anlela  StroE,  Cecilia  SuL 
Stella  Szopa,  Caroline  Turfoak,  the  late  Mal- 
wlna  Wlazlowska,  the  late  Kazlmlera  Wolskt 
Stephanie  Wojtowicz,  and  Caroline  Zygmunt. 


NAME  GIBSON  IPA  TOP  EDITOR  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  recently  named 
Marx  A.  Oibson,  "Illinois  Edltor-of-the- 
Year."  Mr.  Oibson  Is  the  executive  editor 
of  Star-Tribune  Publications  in  Harvey, 
CI.  I  would  like  to  insert  my  letter  of 
congratulations  to  him  and  the  news- 
paper article,  "Name  Gibson  IPA  Top 
Editor  of  the  Year,"  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues:  , 

Namk  Gibson  IPA  Top  Editor  Of  the  Year 

Marx  Oibson,  executive  editor  of  Star-Tri- 
bime  Publications  in  Harvey,  was  honored  as 
the  Illinois  Edltor-of-the-Year  for  1973  by 
the  minols  Press  Association  (IPA)  this  past 
Friday  night. 

Curt  Small,  publisher  of  the  Harrlsburg 
Dally  Register  and  chairman  of  the  IPA 
award  oommittee,  presented  a  silver  on  ebony 
plaque  to  Oibson  in  a  ceremony  at  the  associ- 
ation's convention  banquet  in  Champaign. 

The  IPA  recognized  Gibson  for  his  "out- 
standing newspaper  campaigns"  in  1973, 
which  dealt  effectively  with  local  problems. 

The  editor  of  three  newspapers  published 
twice-weekly  in  Hsarey  was  selected  from  a 
field  of  five  daUy  and  19  weekly  newspaper 
editors  who  had  been  nominated  for  the 
award.  From  this  group,  the  IPA  award  com- 
mittee selected  six  finalists  for  final  judg- 
ing by  the  heads  of  the  Journalism  schools 
In  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champalgn,  Southern  IlUnols  university  and 
Northern  Illinois  university. 

Other  finalists  were  Frank  DUlett.  Ber- 
wyn  Life;  Diana  Diamond,  Highland  Park 
Life;  Robert  Seltzner,  Chicago  Dally  Calu- 
met; William  Schroeder,  Grayslake  Times; 
and  Dennis  Wheeler,  Tlnley  Park  Star-Tri- 
bune. 

Gibson's  award  was  given  for  "outstand- 
ing JoumallBtio  achievement"  during  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1973.  Editorials,  stories,  pleas 
for  letter  writing  and  photographs  Oibson 
published  were  cited  by  the  IPA  as  "import- 
ant in  helping  Harvey  leaders  solve  prob- 
lems." 

The  1973  award  may  have  set  a  new 
precedent  for  the  presentation  since  It  was 
thought  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  honor 
had  been  given  to  an  editor  from  a  news- 
poiper  where  a  previous  editor  had  also  won 
the  achievement.  His  predecessor,  the  late 
Alec  Kerr,  was  Editor-of-the-Yefu-  in  1867 
and  a  veteran  of  36  years  with  the  Harvey 
newBpi^wrs. 

That  fact  was  mentioned  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Harrlsburg  Dally  Register  when  he 
made  the  presentation  at  the  Ramada  Inn 
Convention  center  this  past  Friday. 

Oibson  Is  33-year8-old  and  he  and  his  wife, 
Margie,  are  the  parents  ot  three  children: 
Jorle.  6;  Oreg,  3;  and,  Amy,  seven  months. 
He  attended  the  WOllam  Allen  White  S<diool 
of  Joumallsm  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  served  four  tmi*  ia.  the  Air  Fwce.  Gib- 
son began  his  aasoolatloa  wltli  the  Harvey 
newspi^Mr  in  1866  as  a  r^K»'ter  and  has 
served  as  city  editor  and  assistant  executive 
editor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1973,  Oibson  was  selected  as  one  of  10 
"Outstanding  Young  Men"  In  Harvey  by  the 
Harvey  Jaycees.  He  was  listed  in  "Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  of  America"  In  1972  and  he 
won  the  Harvey  Jaycees  "Distinguished 
Service  Award"  in  1970. 

Washington.  D.C., 

April  12.  It?-}. 
Mr.  Marx  A.  Gibson, 
Star  Tribune, 
Harvey,  III. 

Dear  Marx:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  about 
you  being  named  "Editor  of  the  Year"  by  the 
IlUnols  Press  association  at  its  annual  spring 
meeting.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations. 

Marx,  your  expression  of  Interest  and  will- 
ingness to  contribute  to  the  community  and 
to  the  news  media  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  which  suc- 
cess and  personal  satisfaction  with  this 
honor.  If  I  can  assist  you  In  any  way,  don't 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

With  vYarmest  regards, 

Robert  P.  Hanrahan, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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STAFFING     REFORM     NEEDED     IN 
HOUSE 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  make  a  study  of  the  average  popula- 
tion of  congressional  districts  within 
each  of  the  50  States.  Last  week  I  re- 
leased the  results  of  that  study,  which 
showed  gross  disparities  in  district  pop- 
ulations across  the  country.  Some  Mem- 
bers represent  more  than  200,000  more 
people  than  other  Members,  and  this 
means  t^t  some  Members  necessarily 
have  a -"'much  heavier  workload  than 
others.  Yet  all  Members  have  the  same 
limitations  on  personal  stafF  and  the 
samo  allotment  for  staff  salaries. 

In  short,  equal  stafOng  can  be  very 
imequal  and  highly  unfair. 

In  order  to  begin  a  dialog  on  this 
overlooked  aspect  of  needed  congres- 
sional reform,  I  Insert  my  news  release 
of  April  18  together  with  the  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
[From  the  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 

Research  Service] 
Congressional  Delegations  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress Ranked  ik  Order  or  Size  of  the 
Average  Popttlation  of  the  Congression- 
al Districts  in  Each  State 

North  Dakota*   617,761 

Delaware*    548,104 

Utah    628.687 

Oregon    622,846 

New  Mexico - 608,000 

Connecticut 606.370 

Maine 486,832 

Nebraska 494,687 

Alabama 492,024 

Wisconsin    490.881 

Tennessee 490,621 

Maryland   490,300 

Nevada*    488,738 

Washington    487,024 

Arkansas    480.424 

New   Jersey 477,878 

Minnesota 475,634 

Rhode  Island 474,  862 

^Tassach^^setts 474.098 


Indiana 472,  152 

Pennsylvania 471,756 

Iowa 470.840 

Missouri 467.740 

.New  York-- .-. 467.725 

Michigan 467.  110 

Texas -. 466.530 

Virginia 464,849 

California 464,026 

Ohio 463,131 

Illinois 463,082 

North  Carollhe 462,005 

Kentucky   459,902 

Georgia 458,958 

Louisiana   455,398 

Florida 452.  630 

Kansas 449.814 

Vermont*   444.732 

Mississippi    443.382 

Arizona   -W 443,121 

Colorado   ^ 441,452 

West   Virginia 436,059 

South  Carolina 431,753 

Oklahoma 426,542 

Hawaii 384.956 

New   Hampshire ^^     m^^TfTft  011 

Idaho rf:rzl. 356,504 

Montana 347,205 

South  Dakota 333,129 

Wyoming* 332,416 

Alaska* 302,173 

*  Total  State  population;  one  Representa- 
tive elected  at-large. 

Sources:  Congressional  District  Data  Book. 
93rd  Congress:  A  Statistical  Abstract  Supple- 
ment (Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Ceiibus, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1973). 

News  Release  by  Representative 
Harold  FRoehlich 

Rep.  Harold  V.  Proehlich  (R-Wis.)  today 
released  statistics  showing  gross  disparities 
In  the  population  of  various  Congressional 
districts  throughout  the  United  States. 

Proehlich  said  that  Rep.  Mark  Andrews 
(R-N.D.)  represented  about  617,000  people, 
according  to  1970  census  figures,  while  the 
two  representatives  from  South  Dakota. 
James  Abdnor  (R)  and  Frank  Denholm  (Dl, 
each  represented  about  333,000  people.  Rep 
Teno  Roncallo  (D-Wyo.)  and  Don  Young 
(R-Alaska)  represent  even  fewer  constitu- 
ents. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "Repre- 
sentatives . . .  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive Numbers  . . .  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative  ..."  House  seats 
are  reapportioned  after  each  decennial 
census. 

Proehlich  said  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  each  state 
havte  at  least  one  representative,  regardless 
of  Its  population.  But  he  noted  that,  We 
ought  to  be  thinking  more  about  ways  to 
equalize  the  representation  of  people  who 
are  mathematically  under-represented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

Proehlich  pointed  to  increased  staffing  for 
some  House  members  as  one  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  problem.  "The  Constitution  does 
not  require  identical  staffing  for  all  Mem- 
bers," FYoehllch  said.  It  Is  neither  logical 
nor  fair  for  a  Member  who  represents  617.000 
people  to  be  limited  to  the  same  staff  size 
and  staff  salary  allotment  as  a  Member  who 
represents  302,000  people.  This  is  blatant  dis- 
crimination." 

The  Republican  lawmaker,  who  represents 
a  large  14-county  area  In  Northeastern  Wis- 
consin, has  over  490,000  constituents,  about 
21,000  more  than  the  average  Member  who 
represents  about  469,000  people. 

The  12  States  whose  citizens  are  statis- 
tically most  under-represented  are  North 
Dakota.  Delaware,  Utah,  Oregon,  New  Mex- 
ico. Connecticut.  Maine.  Nebraska.  Alabama, 
Wisconsin,   Tennessee,    and    Marvland. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY  TO  AN 
UN-POLinCIAN? 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mserting  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article,  "What  Do  You  Say  to  an  Un- 
PoliUclan?"  by  Jack  Colwell,  political 
writer  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  The 
article,  which  was  published  on  April  5, 
1974,  foUows: 

What  Eto   You  Say   to  an   Un-PoLitician? 
(By  Jack  Colwell) 
"I'm  no  politician."  says  candidate  after 
candidate.    "I    don't    really    know    anything 
about  politics.  I'm  ju.'st  going  to  listen  to  the 
peopi*,  do  what  the  people  want  .  .  ." 
Hogw&sh! 

Whan  some  candidate  starts  using  that 
line  on  you,  tell  the  candidate  to  And  out 
something  about  politics  and  then  come  back 
next  election  to  ask  lor  yoiu-  vote. 

There  Is  little  chance  that  somebody  who 
knowa  or  cares  so  little  about  politics — 
which  Is  the  science  of  government — will  And 
out  what  the  people  want,  or  IX  he  does,  that 
he  ever  will  be  able  to  do  a  tiling  for  the 
people  In  our  governmental  system. 

The  governmental  system  Is  based  on 
politics. 

Maybe  having  blue  blood  Is  all  that  would 
be  needed  If  we  had  a  monarchy. 

Maybe  having  control  of  the  ammunition 
plant  is  all  that  would  be  necessary  if  we  had 
a  military  dictatorship. 

But  having  knowledge  of  politics  is  needed 
In  a  two-party  political  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yet,  we  find  that  many,  many  candidates 
now  are  citing  Ignorance  of  the  field  they 
seek  to  enter  as  their  main  qnallflcatlon. 

Sajrtng  you  don't  know  anything  about 
politics  but  want  to  serve  In  a  political  office 
is  lilce  saying: 

I  dont  know  which  end  of  the  bat  to  hold, 
but  I'm  going  up  to  the  plate. 

I  don't  know  how  to  swim,  but  I"m  going 
off  the  high  dlTlng  board. 

I  don't  know  how  to  fly,  but  I'm  taking  over 
the  controls  of  this  747. 

I  don't  know  anything  atx>ut  noclear 
energy,  but  I'm  going  to  flip  the  dUls  at  th« 
nuclear  power  plant. 

If  you  want  to  play  baseball,  you  find  out 
which  end  of  the  bat  to  hold.  If  you  want  to 
do  high  diving,  you  first  learn  how  to  swim.  If 
you  want  to  pilot  an  airliner,  you  learn  how 
to  fly.  If  you  want  to  run  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  you  learn  something  about  nuclear 
energy. 

And  If  you  want  to  be  an  elected  official, 
you  reaUy  should  find  out  aometjilng  about 
politics,  how  government  operates,  how  to  get 
things  done. 

Some  of  tbe  worst  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative oOdais  I've  ever  seen  are  onee  who 
claim  that  they  don't  get  involved  in  politics 
bat  have  some  kind  of  magic  formula  for 
"doing  what  tbe  people  want." 

They  often  wind  up  doing  what  some  spe- 
cial interest  wants,  usually  never  reallKlng 
bow  they  and  Um  liopes  of  their  constituents 
are  being  led  down  soo^e  primrose  patb. 

Sure,  some  who  profess  that  ti*ey  ar«  not 
politicians  are  Indeed  slick  poUticiaos.  Know- 
ing that  politics  has  a  bad  linage  because  of 
ail  the  things  we  now  lump  under  tbe  nama 
Watergate,  they  pretend  that  they  are  igno- 
rant about  politics. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  profess 
Ignorance  aren't  pretending. 

And  on  the  subject  of  Watergate  and  pol- 
itics, Vice-President  Pord  was  right  when  he 
referred  to  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
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President  as  "CREEP"  and  said  It  was  "an 
arrogant  elite  guard  of  political  adolescents." 

CREEP  did  creep  around  the  regular  party 
organization — the  political  pros — and  did 
things  no  good  politician  ever  would  have 
contemplated. 

As  Ford  said,  the  'fatal  defect  of  CREEP" 
wasn't  playing  politics,  but  that  It  "violated 
the  historic  concept  of  a  two-psurty  system 
In  America  and  ran  roughshod  over  the  sea- 
soned political  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  regular  Republican  Party  organization  in 
the  50  states." 

■What  we  need  are  more  politicians,  good 
politicians,  not  more  creeps  or  more  of  those 
Ignorant  of  politics. 

So  If  any  candidate  comes  to  you  with  the 
appeal  that  he  isn't  a  politician,  tell  him  his 
appeal  Is  "hogwash!"  In  fact,  since  you  aren't 
writing  for  a  family  newspaper,  use  more  ap- 
propriate terms.  U  that's  your  style. 

Tell  him  he  has  lost  your  vote,  but  that 
you  might  give  him  a  second  chance  in  a  fu- 
ture election — if  he  has  taken  the  time  and 
effort  by  then  to  And  out  about  politics  and 
how  he  really  can  do  something  for  the  peo- 
ple. 


AMERICAN  FARMERS  STILL  NEED 
EFFECTIVE  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    ICKMTCCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  rise  and  speak  out  at  this  time 
on  behalf  of  the  American  fanners'  need 
for  the  continuation  of  an  effective  con- 
servation program  particularly  when  tiie 
need  for  expanded  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  so  apparent.  In  fact,  for  1974, 
America's  farmers  have  received  the  call 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops  and  aim  for 
maximum  production.  This,  of  course, 
is  being  done  to  provide  ample  low  cost 
food  in  the  Nation's  supermarkets  and 
also  to  help  the  Nation  avoid  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit  in  1974. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  tJuit  tiie 
American  consumer  was  faced  wirii 
greatly  increased  food  costs  last  year 
and  this  year  as  well.  Com  prices  are 
currently  fluctuating  between  $2.50  and 
$3,  soybeans  between  $5.50  and  $€,  and 
wheat  is  running  between  $4.50  and  $5. 
With  prices  like  these,  it  Is  not  hard  to 
understand  the  rumors  that  predict 
bread  prices  will  reach  $1  per  loaf  this 
year.  While  I  do  not  believe  this  will 
happen,  the  high  grain  prices  and  low 
supplies  will  have  a  very  significant  im- 
pact in  1974. 

Last  year,  the  agricultural  trade  sur- 
plus of  $9  J  billion  wiped  out  a  deficit  of 
$7.6  billion  from  nonagricultural  trade. 
Pot  the  first  time  since  1970,  the  United 
States  ended  a  year  with  a  trade  surphis 
amounting  to  $1.7  billion  In  1973.  The 
bsdance  of  trade  surplus  has  many  bene- 
ficial side  effects  such  as  strengthening 
our  international  trade  posture,  stabiliz- 
ing the  dollar,  and  helping  to  pay  the 
bill  for  much  of  our  imported  goods. 
What  we  must  seek  in  1974  and  in  future 
years  Ls  the  delicate  balance  between 
having  adequate  supplies  of  food  at  home 
as  well  as  being  able  to  provide  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  food  for  export  purposes. 
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It  is  no  secret  that  American  farmers 
did  well  in  1873.  with  the  realized  net 
income  increasing  more  than  $6  billion 
from  1972  to  about  $26  billkm.  Ttie  pros- 
pects for  this  recurring  In  1974,  however, 
are  dimmed  by  many  facts  which  need  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Using  1950 
as  the  base  year  having  an  index  of  lOO, 
1973  saw  the  prices  of  farm  inputs  clxxnh 
to  an  index  of  313  for  farm  wage  rate.s, 
241  for  farm  marketing,  119  for  fertilizer 
and  375  for  farm  real  estate.  I  might 
add  that  these  figures  are  the  prelimi- 
nary estimates  for  1973  and  probably  are 
much  higher  today.  In  fact,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Successful  Farming.  I  saw  that 
farm  real  estate  values  shot  up  an  aver- 
ase  21  percent  last  year  on  a  national 
basis.  This  rate  was  exceeded  only  one 
time  in  our  history  when  In  1920  the  land 
values  increased  by  22  percent.  And  al- 
ready in  1974,  fertilizer  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed about  60  percent  above  the 
1973  level  for  mixed  fertilizers,  and  for 
nitrogen  alone  the  price  has  about 
doubled.  Prices  for  fuel  have  Increased  on 
a  comparable  basis.  The  supplies  of  both 
commodities  are  rather  limited.  All  of 
these  factors  seem  to  indicate  a  lower 
realized  farm  profit  for  1974. 

This  may  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  conservation  effort  currently  under- 
way in  our  country.  Farmers  axe  either 
not  willing  or  will  be  financially  unable 
to  carry  out  all  the  conserration  meas-; 
ures  needed  on  their  farms.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  thest,  same  problems 
some  38  years  ago  when  they  passed  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1936.  That  act  established 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
which  pro-vided  financial  assistance  to 
farmers  in  carrying  out  approved  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  true  psutnerships  remain- 
ing between  the  Government  and  tiie 
citizens.  It  is  aiso  ne  of  the  few  pro- 
grams remaining  to  help  us  protect  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  soil  and  water 
resources.  Without  the  soil,  agriculture's 
coni-ributlon  to  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  a  very  large  negative  factor. 
Without  a  productive  soil,  supernufrket 
shelves  lined  with  food  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  i*ase  out  the  old  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  which  Is  cur- 
rently called  the  Rural  Environmental 
Conservation  I»rogram — ^RECP.  Before 
"that  it  was  called  the  Rural  Elnvironmen- 
tal  Assistance  Program — REAP.  It  was 
the  1973  REAP  that  the  administration 
chose  to  abolish  in  late  1972.  With  the 
termination  of  the  program  came  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conservation  effort.  For- 
tunately, the  courts  decided  that  the 
President  and  his  subordinates  had  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  authority  to  ter- 
minate a  law  of  the  laikL  They  were 
forced  to  reinstate  the  1973  REAP  and 
run  It  concurrently  with  the  1974  RBCP. 
They  were  also  forced  to  operate  the  1973 
program  at  the  financial  level  as  passed 
by  Congress— 4225.5  mliUon.  T^ie  admin- 
istration Is  still  Impounding  $85  million 
for  the  1974  RECP  out  of  a  total  antiicw- 
ization  of  $175  million. 
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The  two  programs  running  together 
provides  a  dramatic  example  of  the  In- 
tentions of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  conservation  effort.  The  1974 
program  has  a  multitude  of  regulations 
and  restrictions  not  foimd  in  earlier  pro- 
grams. The  1973  program  contained  31 
separate  conservation  practices.  The  1974 
has  only  14  individual  practices.  And  the 
outlook  for  the  1975  program  is  no  bet- 
ter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  body  should 
reaffirm  its  intent  to  have  good  conser- 
vation practices  carried  out  on  the  land 
by  legislatively  requiring  the  USDA  to 
return  the  authority  for  administering 
the  program  to  the  farmer-elected  coun- 
ty committees  which  will  result  in  an  ef- 
fective, viable  program  being  operated  on 
the  land.  While  the  administration  has 
indicated  it  will  no  longer  impound  mon- 
eys for  various  programs,  we  in  Congress 
should  make  every  effort  to  insist  the  ad- 
ministration release  the  $85  million  cur- 
rently impounded  from  the  1974  pro- 
gram. 

If  American  agriculture  is  to  have  a 
significant  role  in  the  national  economy 
and  the  national  well-being,  and  if  this 
role  Is  to  continue  for  future  generations, 
then  a  strong  conservation  effort  on  the 
land  is  paramount.  We  must  not  lose  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  soils.  We  must 
not  continue  losing  billions  of  tons  of 
soil  every  year  because  of  erosion.  We 
must  not  allow  our  soils  to  become  de- 
pleted and  barren.  An  effective  conser- 
vation program  can  accomplish  these 
goals,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  accomplish  the  produc- 
tion goals  with  which  he  has  been 
charged. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr,  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  19 
marked  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw Ghetto  uprising,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  mark  that  occa- 
sion and  salute  once  again  those  brave 
people  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  as  defenders  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

The  story  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  has 
been  told,  In  fact  and  fiction,  many 
times  over.  It  Is  a  story  of  a  relative 
handful  of  individuals  who  rose  in  fiuV 
against  their  tormentors — to  wage  a  war 
for  their  survival,  knowing  full  well  that 
their  chances  for  victory  were  almost 
nonexistent.  The  Germans  tried  to  quell 
the  uprising,  first  with  small  arms,  and 
later  with  the  full  force  of  their  army,  yet 
the  Warsaw  Jews  continued  to  fight  wiUi 
a  passion  that  astonished  everyone.  The 
Nazis  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  fu- 
ture good  treatment,  but  the  password  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  was  "no  surrender" — 
and  on  that  principle  the  Jews  of  War- 
saw perished,  almost  to  the  man. 

TlUrty-one  years  later,  we  have  all 
hopefully  learned  the  lessons  of  World 
War  n.  We  have  learned  that  diplomacy 
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is  far  preferable  to  armed  conflict.  But 
■vfi  have  also  learned  that  in  the  face  of  a 
certain  madness,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  unselfish  heroLan  as  a  lesson  to  the 
madmen  of  the  future. 

When  we  remember  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto,  we  should  remember  those  who 
survived  and  went  to  Israel.  We  should 
remember  tliat  Israel  symbolizes  the  cul- 
mination of  what  the  Jews  of  Warsav? 
were  fighting  for — the  right  to  bs  Jews, 
free  from  fear  and  terror.  Let  us  not  for- 
pet  that  the  password  o^  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto — "no  surrender" — lives  on  in  Is- 
rael today,  and  let  us  join  in  a  collective 
liope  that  It  will  never  die. 


FRESIDENTIAL  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

i:.'  'iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7iesday.  April  24,  1074 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  Presidential  impeachment 
continues  to  confront  us,  undiminished 
in  the  amount  of  interest  attaching  to  it. 

-As  a  nation  nearly  200  years  old  we 
have  had  only  one  precedent  in  Presi- 
dential impeachment.  Therefore  our  ex- 
perience is  not  fully  rounded. 

Anything  that  helps  to  provide  hi.'^- 
torical  perspective  sliould  therefore  be 
a  v\elcome  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
Since  our  background  of  law  and  legal 
practices  is  predominantly  a  heritage 
from  Britain,  British  experience  in  the 
field  of  treatment  of  the  highest  officials 
of  government  when  these  were  charged 
with  a  variety  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
may  be  accepted  as  relevant  experience 
iorus. 

The  fuithcr  perspective  gained  by  the 
passage  of  time  should  be  especially  en- 
litfhtening,  because  it  is  free  of  the  prej- 
udices and  emotions  that  are  character- 
istic of  contemporary  accounts. 

O.  R.  Strackbein  has  vsritten  another 
brief,  paper  on  the  high  points  of  British 
experience  v,ith  serious  charges  against 
high  public  officials,  one  a  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  account  he  relates  have  the 
virtue  of  having  been  written  as  historj- 
a  centur>-  or  two  after  the  fact.  They  are, 
therefore,  free  of  the  partisan  prejudices 
tliat  colored  and  distorted  the  judgment 
of  the  day  when  tlie  charges  were 
brought. 

In  a  previous  extension  of  remarks, 
April  10,  I  gave  Mr.  Strackbein's  qualin- 
cations  for  writing  on  the  subject,  as  a 
citizen  concerned  about  avoidance  of  the 
regrettable  errors  that  come  so  naturally 
and  so  easily  when  public  emotions, 
highly  stirred  by  partisan  and  philo- 
sophical trappings,  are  permitted  to  in- 
fluence decisions.  His  concern  is  that 
we  do  not  act  in  a  manner  in  the  matter 
of  Piesidential  impeachment  that  w ill  be 
deeply  regretted  in  "after  time"  when 
cooler  heads  will  come  to  prevail  tlirough 
the  passage  of  time. 

"The  accusations  «hich  are  brought 
against  a  public  man  in  his  ov^'n  age  are 
rarely  those  echoed  in  after  time" — a 
quotation  from  Walter  Bagehot,  British 
hi.storian    and    e^r.nyi.st — e\|ne.'<ses    Mr. 
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strackbein's  concern,  and  it  invites  full 
consideration  by  all  who  value  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  name  of  democracy. 

I  insert  Mr.  Strackbein's  paper,  at  this 
point,  in  the  Record: 

Impeachment  as  a  Poiiticvl  Wfapon- 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbelii) 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  (Later  Earl  of  OMord) 
Wiis  a  Whig  P.ime  Minister  o!  England  fo;-  a 
period  of  twenty  year.-?.  He  served  under  t!.e 
lirst  tvo  Geoiges  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
1722-42.  The  Tones,  out  o:  o/Sce,  were 
hungry  for  return  after  tr.-, h  a  prolonged 
drouth   arid  v,  ibhed  to  be  r,d  ol  V.'alpole. 

Mac.-.ulay.  renowi^ed  British  his'.orif.n 
ilo00-1859i.  v.Titir.^  a  century  after  W'ui- 
pjlc=.  prinic,  said  tli,  t  '  :hcugh  Wiilpo'.e 
understood  the  true  imercits  of  liio  coiuitry 
better  than  any  of  his  rivals,  he  i.ever 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  tliose  interests  in  trder 
i-o  retain  office".  This  is  the  liccotint  fciven 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  Pobert.^on,  v.Titing  on 
Eolin^broke  and  V.alpole  caily  in  this  Cen- 
tury. He  then  funher  quotes  Macaulay  a.s 
.saying  of  Walpo'.e  that  hi.s  '^o'.eriiing  prin- 
ciple uas  neither  love  of  peace  }:or  love  of 
war,  hilt  love  of  pov.er". 

The  Tory  JotiruKlism  of  tV.e  d.iy  'labeled 
\v.va  (Vvalpolei  the  Corrupter."  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Prime  Miuiiier  a  lit:ie  over  n  hundred 
ye.-irs  later,  around  3  845.  l.lmiel:  a  Tory 
while  Walpole  had  been  .t  Yv'hig.  rejected 
the  opinion  of  Lrrd  Mahon  vho  as  historian. 
r-.ie,ued  that  Walpole  had  s.irrcedcd  mainly 
■jy  corruption";  and  "Mahon  I..1-J  the  candor 
I0  ;n;i"t;e  a  retraction".- -  ar  ordirit;  to  Kcbert- 
so  i.  a'oo^e  mentioned. 

Rcbertson  further  .oVT^cr-.r-i;  "The  truth 
•s  that  even  those  proceedings,  of  V.'alpole'.s 
uhicli  are  n^.cst  obnoxious  to  the  modern 
sen^e  of  political  c'ecency  vere  In  fvU  ccn- 
.  i:rrnUy  vith  the  official  ethic  of  thii  time". 
V.i  f-.dds  that  the  battle  va.s  not  over  the 
n-."ie  control  of  public  fuiid.^  but  "ilie  con- 
trol of  affairs,  the  timbitlon  of  powerful  men 
c.'ipable  of  s\;ch  control  ar:d  eager  to  com- 
nand ":  and  then,  "the  only  reform  sought 
(by  the  Tory  opposition)  was  to  have  Wal- 
piie  out.  Their  invective  against  corruption 

V  .'.s   conventional   dedamation".   Tliis.   It   15 

V  l'.I  to  keep  In  mind,  was  written  about 
]  "1O  years  after  the  partisan  battle,  not  in 
the  midst  of  it.  It  Ehotild  therefore  be  free 
of    partisan    bias. 

According  to  Rol^ertson  "Walpole's  polit- 
ical corruption  had  consisted,  not  In  whole- 
sale money  payments,  but  in  attaching  a 
."^ufftcient  number  of  members  to  hlm  by 
official  and  other  preferments  and  advan- 
tages for  themselves  and  their  connec- 
tions. ...  It  was  in  th«  providing  of  rich 
si!ieciires  for  his  own  family,  amounting  in 
all  to  the  sinnual  value  of  i.15,000  (appro?.. 
?73.000)  that  Walpole  approximated  rr.cst 
nearly  to  what  we  today  (early  20th  century) 
ccp.sider  personal  corruption". 

Tlie  system  of  sinecures,  pensiorjs.  e'c , 
dr.ted  in  fact  from  William  in  (of  Orange) 
"who  had  been  driven  to  it  by  the  anarchism 
cf  this  Tories";  and  to  charge  It  upon  Wal- 
p'-ile,  Robertson  Insists,  "is  to  falsify  history". 

"In  retrospect"  said  the  same  author 
(Robert.son)  "It  Is  less  a  passion  for  office 
than  a  stoical  persistence  In  thankless  duty 
that  seems  to  lie  his  (Walpcle's)  outstandln:' 
quality.  Indeed  Walpole  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  It  wotUd  hare  been  "easy 
enough"  for  him  to  find  popularity  by 
advocating  war  (with  Spaki),  in  which  case 
the  opposition  would  have  become  the  cham- 
pl-Dns  of  peace". 

Robertson  describes  the  rancor  during 
V.alpoles  last  parliament.  T'ney  (the  op- 
ponents) WTre  eager  "to  denounce  every- 
thing he  (Walpole,  Prime  Iliuister)  did,  to 
til  wart  every  measiu*,  to  harass  him  -A« 
e\;:nu.^tion ".  He   like;  ed  it   to   'a   vlsiou  of 
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a  pack  of  liouiids  yelping  «t  the  heels  of  a 
warled  bull,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  having 
hlni  down  at  last".  Robertson  notes  that  "In 
parliamenary  courage  he  (Walpole)  has 
never  been  siirpassed;  If  courage  be  the 
n.ime  for  an  Imperturbable  confidence  In 
lii.iiself  '. 

The  Tories  suctecdod  in  liuvii.g  a  secret 
piri lament ary  Committee  appointed  (by  a 
\ote  of  252-245)  to  Inquire  •into  his  (Wal- 
p  )!o'.s)  ofticlal  conduct"  during  the  previous 
Ion  years.  This  was  in  1742,  when  our  George 
Wa.shlnpton  was  a  lad  of  teii. 

Robertson  notes  that  none  of  the  much- 
doslred  Incriminating  evidence  was  found 
"Paxton,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  and 
'jorope.  the  aged  Secretary,  refused  to  answer 
questions,  and  Paxton  was  actually  com- 
mitted to  Newgate"    ipri.son). 

"In  desperation,  the  antl-Walpoleans  ac- 
tually Introduced  and  easily  carried  throu|.'h 
the  .  .  .  Commons,  a  bill  promising  to  any- 
one who  would  give  evidence  against  Wal- 
pole a  remission  of  any  penalties  to  which 
he  might  become  liable  by  his  disclosures. 
(We  call  It  Immunity).  This  bold  bid  for 
perjury  was,  however,  t'.irown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lordi.". 

Continuing.  Robertson  notes.  "In  other 
directions,  they  ithe  oppa'^ition)  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  prove  that  for  ten  years 
Walpole  had  been  spending  £5.000  (some 
$25,000)  a  year  from  tl'.e  secret  service  fvmd 
on  press  writers,  as  otlier  governments  had 
done  before  him.  .  .  .  The  mountain  in  labotir 
had  yielded  a  mouse  of  Inculpation  .  .    " 

The  upshot  is  that,  according  to  the  Rt. 
Honorable  H.  M.  Robertson,  "the  final  Re- 
port proc\ired  only  ridicule  for  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  plea  that  they  had  been 
thwarted  In  their  Investigation  found  no 
f-ynipathy".  So  nothing  came  of  It.  How- 
ever, after  20  years  In  office  Walpole's  min- 
istry came  to  an  end  In  1742,  and  he  died 
In  1745.  When  he  resigned  the  King  (George 
II)  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  an  earl  and 
accorded  him  a  pension  of  £4.000  (or  about 
$20,000)  which  in  those  days  bought  more 
han   victuals   and   wines. 

So  did  Walpole.  as  Lord  Oxford,  leave  the 
world.  He  was  accused,  as  Is  the  wont  in 
this  country,  by  his  political  opposition;  and, 
as  Robertson  says,  "the  pliability  of  average 
humanity  to  a  current  aspersion  against  any 
foremost  public  man  Is  Illustrated  in  every 
age.  It  is  a  normal  baseness  to  speak  evil 
of  anyone  commonly  ill-spoken  of,  just  be- 
cause talk  so  runs".    (Emphasis  added) 

Today,  In  this  country,  we  have  not  only 
the  political  opposition  In  Congress  to  the 
President,  which  has  Indeed,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, been  quite  temperate,  but  that  of 
the  press  and  television,  which  has  been 
vehement. 

These  media  have  .seemingly,  through 
lusty  growth  and  ambition,  a.ssumed  a  func- 
tion that  is  the  proper  and  historical  prov- 
ince of  the  existing  political  parties  and  the 
economic  and  social  forces  of  the  country. 
The  press  Indeed  aspires  to  be  the  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  commonweal  — a  veritable 
lourtli  branch  of  government,  exercising 
tutelary  functions,  and  not  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  three  recognized 
and  officially  constituted  branches,  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Jvidiclal. 

The  likelihood  Is  sensibly  meager  that  In- 
cited emotions,  sensational  ism,  hatred  and 
popular  Impatience  thus  aroused  and  fanned, 
c;in  Eoon  be  lulled.  Before  the  Consti- 
tutional processes  are  Involked,  public  opin- 
ion will  already  have  become  crystallized; 
and  In  a  democracy,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  Is  the  ultimate  risk  against  the  triumph 
of  Justice. 

It  is  desirable  to  recall  the  observation  of 
Walt«r  Bagehot  (1826-77)  British  economist, 
biographer  and  essayist,  who  said  "The  ac- 
cusatlon.3  which  are  brought  against  a  pub- 
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lie  man  In  his  own  age  are  rarely  those  echoed 
in  after  time".  This  is  a  sage  commentary  on 
the  fluidity  of  the  vehemence  that  seizes  a 
people  when  their  emotions  are  stirred  and 
fanned  by  the  daily  outpouring  of  the  media. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  given 
even  rougher  treatment  than  Walpole.  Dur- 
ing Queen  Anne's  reign  he  had  become  a  na- 
tional hero  after  his  victory  over  louls  XIV's 
forces  at  Blenheim  An  upset  In  the  govern- 
ment led  to  his  being  charged  with  fraud, 
extortion  and  emhe/zlement.  He  wa-?  dis- 
missed as  Commander-in-Chief  and  repaired 
lo  the  Low  Coir, tries  (Netherlands)  l:i  dls- 
gi-ace. 

After  another  up.set  in  the  government  fol- 
liiwlng  Queen  .\nne's  death,  he  returned  to 
England  and  war.  widely  acclaimed.  Wlien 
he  died  a  few  year.?  later  he  was  burled  In 
Westminster  Abbey  (honored  ancestor  of 
Winston  Churchill ) . 

As  we  ponder  In  our  day  the  I'^sue  of 
Presidential  impeachment  and  trial  we  should 
take  care  that  Impeachment  Is  not  used  as 
a  political  weapon;  and  that  the  accusations 
brought  against  our  public  men  do  not  "echo 
in  after  time"  In  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
re<iulre  pa-ssage  of  a  century  or  n.ore  of  time 
before  exoneration  is  spoken. 

Whether  we  as  a  people  can  keep  our 
head,  bowing  to  the  cool  but  difficult  con- 
siderations that  will  move  future  historians 
to  make  fair  as.se .ss me nts.  Is  a  question,  in- 
deed the  add  test,  of  our  democratic  attain- 
ments. It  Is  the  more  cogent  when  at  the 
present  time  we  are  bombarded  and  battered 
by  the  forces  of  publicity,  so  much  of  It  con- 
trived, and  so  well  known  to  history. 

Have  we  as  a  democratic  people  progressed 
beyond  the  level  of  raw  political  passljns  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges?  No 
doubt  the  passions  run  as  high  today — the 
ciuestlon  Is  have  we  learned  better  how  to 
curb  them  despite  the  endless  Incltatlon?  Or 
are  we  Invited  by  the  big-  press  and  electronic 
media  to  revert  to  the  ugliness  of  accusations, 
suspicions  and  animosities  that  our  home 
teachings,  our  religion,  our  education  and 
our  culture  combine  to  condemn  and  seek  to 
moderate  and  to  bring  under  restraint? 

Are  we  to  lay  aside  the  efforts  we  so  labo- 
riously and  not  always  hopefully  make  to  the 
end  that  we  may  live  and  work  together  In 
greater  harmony  and  satisfaction,  with  less 
Irritation  and  abrasive  provocation?  Are  we 
to  succumb  to  the  incivilities,  rudene.ss  and 
111  manners  that  In  any  case  come  so  natural- 
ly to  man  If  he  Is  unrestrained? 

Surely  this  is  not  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
First  Amendment  that  guarantees  freedom 
of  the  press!  Are  we  to  live  dally  by  washing 
dirty  linen  In  public  for  the  delectation  of 
the  scandal  hungry?  Are  we  to  become  a 
media-ridden  nation? 
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REPORT  OF  INDIANA  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  TO  THE  PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN STATE  CONVENTION 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pass  along  to  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  a  report  by  Indiana  Attorney 
General,  Theodore  L.  Sendak,  to  the 
Platform  Committee  for  the  Republican 
State  Convention.  Mr.  Sendak  has  stated 
eloquently  the  goals  and  objectives  that 
we  all.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
should  be  concerned  with  and  reminded 
of  from  time  to  time. 


The  material  follows: 

Report  by  Indiana  Attorney  General  Theo- 
dore L.  Sendak,  April  16,  1974.  to  the 
Platform  CoMMrrrEE  for  the  RtpUDLicAN 
State  Convention 

At  your  Invitation,  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  to  express  my  views  with  respect  to  a 
proposed  Platform  for  the  1974  Indiana  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  a  Platform  upon 
which  the  Republican  candidates  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Indiana  General 
As-semb!y.  the  other  state  offices,  asid  the 
county  and  local  offices  could  successfully 
stand. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  Amerlc:i's 
enlightened  sflf-intercst  gvildes  most  thlnl  - 
ing.  law-abidlcg  Americans;  and  that  Fhi.uld 
suggest  the  basis  of  our  Platform. 

To  begin  with,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  the 
Communists  do  not  have  to  subscribe  to  a 
loyalty  oath  In  order  to  be  on  the  ballot.  I 
urge  the  Republican  Party  to  set  an  example 
In  its  1974  Platform  of  voluntarily  reaffirm- 
ing its  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  disavowing  any  suh- 
ver.se  connections,  as  It  has  consistently 
proclaimed  In  Republican  Platforms 
throughout  the  years.  The  Republican  Party 
is  American  in  origin,  cro.ss-secllon  of  Amer- 
ica In  orientation,  and  patriotically  American 
In  service.  It  should  therefore  not  te 
ashamed  to  take  the  lead  In  reaffirming  Its 
loyalty  to  our  country  and  state. 

The  Pvepubllcan  Platform  should  Include 
a  strong  plank  In  support  of  responsible 
national  security  as  the  ultimate  guaranty  of 
our  rights  and  personal  safety.  We  should 
denounce  submission  to  blackmail  or  Intimi- 
dation by  any  foreign  power.  We  must  keep 
the  Panama  Canal.  We  should  emphasize  re- 
search and  development  for  United  States 
facilities,  and  oppose  the  gift  or  sale  or  trade 
of  military  technology  and  weapons  to  Amer- 
ica's sworn  enemies.  We  should  oppose  the 
granting  of  any  "most-favored-natlon"  bene- 
fits to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
tyrannies  that  are  openly  or  covertly  seeking 
to  undermine  the  United  States.  We  should 
wake  up  to  the  threat  of  the  so-called  SALT 
talks  (Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks) 
which  play  a  propaganda  lullaby  while  freez- 
ing the  United  States  Into  a  position  inferior 
to  the  Soviets  with  respect  to  our  self- 
defense.  Page  after  page  of  objective  world 
history  witnesses  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
preserve  one's  freedoms,  and  one's  free  nn- 
tion,  by  appeasing  and  strengthening  one's 
enemies 

Our  Platform  should  also  urge  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  federal  laws,  and  new 
laws  If  neces-sary.  to  break  up  those  conglom- 
erates and  multi-national  corporations  whose 
octopus-Uke  operations  owe  no  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  no  responsibility  to  its  econ- 
omy, no  commitment  to  Its  laboring  employ- 
ees, and  no  concern  for  the  very  comtnuia- 
tles  in  which  the  plants  are  located.  We 
should  recall  the  disastrous  war  and  defeat, 
iinemployment  and  despair,  which  similar  ir- 
responsible cartels  helped  bring  about  In 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  a  generation  ago 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  work- 
ing majority  of  American  citizens  has  never 
voted  In  any  election,  or  even  suggested  vi- 
cariously in  a  Gallup  Poll,  to  approve  the 
underwriting  with  American  tax  funds  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  half-ownership  of  hundreds  of  s_ 
American  business  operations  on  the  ba.sis  of  ^ 
providing  the  Communists  with  American 
technical  know-how  In  the  machine-tool. 
chemical,  computer,  aviation,  truck,  and  re- 
lated war-making  areas.  Only  a  fool  would 
believe  that  we  can  preserve  peace  by  equip- 
ping our  enemies  with  implements  of  war. 

Our  Platform  should  contain  a  pledge  to 
deny  tax  exemption,  tax  subsidy,  and  oostal 
subsidies  to  those  charitable,  religious,  and 
educational  foundations  and  triists,  of  what- 
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ever  high-sounding  title,  which  are  vising 
sheltered  money  to  promote  political  causes 
here  and  abroad,  to  manipulate  the  stock 
market,  to  Invest  In  gambling  and  prostitu- 
tion and  kindred  activities  in  Nevada  and 
elsewhere,  and  to  furnish  supplies  to  Ameri- 
ca's enemies. 

We  must  face  up  to  three  ciitlcal  legal  is- 
si'.esx  of  concern  to  most  people  who  nave 
watched  the  Supreme  Court  In  turn  nullify 
I  lie  deterrent  of  capital  punishment  for  pro- 
lefslonal  killers  and  terrorists,  encourage  the 
opening  of  charnel  houses  of  promiscuous 
abortion  of  innocent  babies  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  stimulate  discriminatory 
quota  systems  In  defiance  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  good  will  towards  man.  In  any  such 
area  where  the  courts  have  usurped  legiola- 
tlve  and  administrative  powers,  our  Platform 
must  honestly  support  legislation,  and  con- 
stitutional amendment  if  neces.sary,  to  re- 
store the  separation  of  powers  by  delineating 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  One  ef- 
fective way  would  be  to  define  the  cons'^itu- 
tlonal  term,  "good  behavior,"  under  which 
the  tenure  of  all  federal  Judges  Is  deter- 
mined; this  could  be  emplemented  by  re- 
quiring reconfirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  of  every  federal  Judge  every  eight  or 
twelve  years  based  on  such  a  standard  defi- 
nition of  "good  behavior." 

Our  Platform  should  sing  out  loud  and 
clear  that  we  are  proud  of  all  American  men 
and  women  who  have  honorably  served,  and 
all  who  are  serving  today,  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces;  and,  as  a  minimum 
corollary  to  their  sacrifices,  we  must  oppose 
amnesty  for  criminals  and  fugitives  from 
Justice,  Including  military  deserters  and 
draft-dodgers. 

Our  Platform  would  be  untruthful  if  It 
failed  to  express  a  great  pride  in  the  dnv-to- 
day  accomplishments  of  Republican  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  government  as  dedicated 
servants  of  the  governed.  Hooslers  of  all  per- 
suasions rightfully  expect  a  continuing  high 
staiulara  of  morality  to  apply  to  all;  and 
Hoosier  politicians  are  no  more  responsible 
for  th«  arrogance  of  a  Haldeman  or  Dean 
than  they  are  for  the  boozy  drowning  at 
Chappaqulddick  or  the  major  felonies  of 
Otto  Kemer  In  Illinois. 

Hooslers  want  strict  enforcement  of  state 
•vrlmliua  Uws  in  all  92  counties.  They  rep- 
resent escape  hatches  provided  the  criminal 
anywherv  in  th»  criminal  Justice  svstem, 
wbettaer  provided  by  a  cynlcaj- ofBcial  or  a 
coddling  ooo.  Multiple  rapists  and  multiple 
murderen  are  habitual  criminals  who  should 
be  quarantined,  not  glamorized  or  rewarded. 
Recognizing  that  the  main  cause  of  In- 
flation Is  the  high  cost  of  governmental 
spending,  our  Platform  should  advocate 
strict  economy  and  retrenchment  of  govern- 
ment spending,  and  simultaneous  encour- 
agement for  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  development  of  more  and  more  produc- 
tive Jobs  In  the  private  sector. 

Every  legitimate  opinion  poU  I  have  seen 
Indicates  some  weakening  of  support  for 
both  the  Republican  and  Democrat  parties  as 
such,  but  considerable  increase  In  support 
among  rank  and  lUe  Americans  for  conserva- 
tive potfUons  on  the  basic  values  of  life. 
There  Is  a  htinger  for  forthright  leadership, 
and  a  desire  for  de-fogging  of  the  cloud  of 
pragmatism.  This  suggests  the  attraction  of 
a  Platform  which  supports  the  good  things 
in  American  life — the  freedoms,  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  responsibilities.  Otherwise, 
if  our  PUUorax  Js  fuU  of  platitudes,  if  we 
offer  nothing  better  than  an  ad  agency's  car- 
bon copy  of  whjft  other  parties  and  opposi- 
tion candlda-tee  have  to  oCer,  we  are  inviting 
complete  defeat  in  November,  1974. 

But  If,  <m  the  other  hand,  we  use  common 
sense.  If  we  offer  realistic  principles.  If  we 
provide  proper  campaigning  and  candidates 
who  honestly  believe  and  practice  the  things 
they  say  about  conserving  the  best  values 
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of  American  life  for  all  citizens,  then  and 
only  then  have  we  the  prospect  of  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  is  clear.  In 
1974  politics,  its  truth,  or  consequences. 

'i  ii.-iii's  you. 
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AID  FOR  inhia  needed 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN'   riTi:  HOUSE  OF  REPREPEXTATIVE-^ 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  offi- 
cials are  anticipating  a  request  soon  by 
the  Indian  Government  for  financial  aid. 
I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  look 
favorably  on  a  plea  to  help  augment  In- 
dia's agricultural  production.  Because  the 
world  faces  an  impending  food  shortage, 
U.S.  ix)licies  should  be  directed  toward 
efforts  to  increase  food  supplies. 

The  United  States  has  long  felt  an  ob- 
ligation to  aid  coimtries  where  many 
people  are  undernourished  or  starving,  if 
India's  fertilizer  plants  could  be  ex- 
panded and  food  production  increased. 
India  would  be  able  to  care  for  more  of 
her  own  people.  U.S.  funds  should  be 
channeled  into  a  program  specifically  de- 
signed to  increase  fertilizer  capacity  be- 
cause it  is  critical  that  food  supplies  be 
increased. 

Two  recent  editorials  further  expound 
on  these  subjects.  The  first,  dealing  with 
foreign  aid  to  India,  appeared  in  the 
April  15  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  second 
was  published  April  6  in  the  Houston 
Post  and  deals  with  the  world  food  cri!~i.s. 
The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  15,  197-4  j 
Foreign  Aid  roK  India 
Relations  between  the  U.S.  and  India  have 
been  strained  for  several  yean  now,  but  ap- 
parently this  Is  about  to  change.  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  plans  to  visit  India  some- 
time this  summer,  and  talks  between  the  two 
governments  about  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing VS.  foreign  aid  will  begin  later  this 
month  In  New  Delhi. 

■Washington  suspended  aid  In  December 
1971,  at  the  height  of  the  IndU-Pakistanl 
war  over  Bangladesh.  At  the  same  time.  New 
Delhi  all  but  resolved  to  go  It  alone.  But  the 
recent  oil  shortage  has  sent  prices  skyrocket- 
ing; the  price  of  imported  wheat  has  tripled 
since  last  yeai,  and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  has 
more  than  doubled.  'Whatever  progress  India 
was  making  was  all  but  wiped  away  by  out- 
side events.  McH«over,  there  is  real  concern 
that  a  shortage  of  chemical  fertUizers  could 
lead  to  widespread  famine  In  a  couple  of 
years. 

So  the  government  of  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi  has  turned  once  more  to  the 
U.S..  which  has  already  given  India  more  aid 
money  than  to  any  other  nation.  It  can't  be 
much  fun  having  to  swallow  one's  pride,  but 
having  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of 
famine  no  doubt  makes  It  a  lot  easier  to  do. 
Contemplating  those  same  consequences  ap- 
{jaxently  was  enou^  to  cause  a  change  in 
Washington's  attltiide  also.  Foreign  aid  Is  un- 
popular on  Capitol  Hill,  generally  for  very 
good  reasons,  but  there  Is  talk  about  making 
money  available  for  construction  and  expan- 
sion of  India's  fertilizer  plants. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  Washington  could 
turn  down  a  relatively  modest  request  ear- 
marked specifically  for  agriculture.  Limited 
assistance  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional    open-ended    funding    that    al- 


lo'wcd  liid'.n's  planners  to  overemphasize  in- 
dustrialization and  neglect  agriculture,  to  di- 
vert scarce  resources  into  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary projects,  and  to  maintain  a  vast 
bureaucracy  skilled  in  imposing  restrictions 
responsible  for  delays  and  frustration. 

The  U.S.  aid  effort  to  India  was  so  hiijre 
that  Washington  erected  a  siimptuous  hiph- 
ri.=e  building  on  the  o'.itsk;ris  of  New  Delhi 
to  house  the  biireaucra's  needed  to  ovfr.'"e(> 
all  the  many  aid  projects.  Tlie  multl-mli- 
Mon-dollar  coinplex,  with  Its  bowling  a'lev. 
hea'ed  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts, 
'^ai  .-luce  been  donated  to  the  li.dian  govern- 
ment and  converted  inio  a  luxury  hotel, 
U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel  Moynihan  t^l.sely 
suggested  that  It  serve  as  a  lesson  "to  the 
i-.ext  U.S.  adiniuittriitior  ten;pted  by  an  edi- 
tiue  complex." 

BiU  tlie  failures  Oi"  the  U.S.  aid  program 
were  more  fundamental  than  that.  "The  em- 
phasis en  ■-hort-ierm  solutions  made  it  un- 
nece^ary  for  governri.ents  to  come  to  t^rips 
with  tlie  deeper  political  and  social  reasons 
underlying  their  nations'  economic  ■»€«*. 
Coiigress  i.s  more  realistic  about  such  mat- 
ters now.  liibisting  that  aid  funds  be  u.scd 
for  agriculfare,  health  services,  populaiioii 
conirol  and  the  like.  India  also  seen.s  to 
liave  learned  that  money  alone  l.^n  i  ii.e 
a'.iiwcr. 

Both  are  si^ns  of  mrit-.irity.  And  for  th.o.-e 
reasons,  plus  the  impending  famine.  Wash- 
ington should  probably  be  encouraged  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  India's  request.  In  fact 
the  U.S.  should  always  lend  an  ear  to  re- 
quests for  aid  that  Is  truly  essential.  What 
ic  niubt  guard  against  is  the  temptation  to 
slip  back  Into  its  old  wavs  ol  votiiig  foreign 
aid  :uT  si»ui\\  but  lumecei&ary  projects. 

;  F:  om  tlie  Houston  Post,  .^^pr.  6,  1974  ] 
■VVoELD  Food  Crisis  Ft.\RrD 

'ihe  world  may  move  from  enei'gy  cri.si.s  'o 
food  crisis  .  .  . 

In  1961  the  world  had  enotigh  grain  In  re- 
serve to  feed  the  world  for  95  days.  In  1070 
the  reserves  could  have  lasted  69  days.  last 
year  ■was  a  year  of  bumper  crops,  but  now 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  estimates  that 
the  projected  1974  reserves  are  only  enough 
to  feed  the  world  for  29  days.  The  bun^per 
crop  ■went  not  Into  feeding  people  but  into 
the  far  more  costly  process  of  feeding  cattle 
and  pigs  to  enable  the  affluent  nations  to 
eat  meat.  It  is  a  case  of  "the  poor  man's 
grain  being  siphoned  off  to  feed  the  rich 
man's  cow."  in  the  words  of  Max  MUner.  di- 
rector of  the  UN's  Protein  Advisory  Group. 

The  6i>ecter  of  worldwide  famine  loom."- 
from  two  major  changes  in  the  world  food 
situation:  First,  c4.he  great  American  farm 
surpUis  that  coul3  always  be  cotmted  upon 
to  prevent  famines  anywhere  in  the  world 
has  vanished.  The  surplus  warehouses  are 
empty,  and  fields  once  kept  Idle  under  gov- 
ernment subsidy  are  back  In  use.  Second,  tl.e 
rich  nations  have  developed  a  growing  ap- 
petite for  meat,  and  grain  production  muit 
grow  much  faster  than  population  simply 
to  keep  abreast  In  an  era  when  rich  natioi^s 
buy  grain  to  feed  livestock. 

America  once  had  land  to  spare.  During 
the  1940s  the  VS.  government  threw  Amer- 
ican farmlands  into  full  production  with  the 
same  galvanic  efficiency  that  it  geared  Amer- 
ican industry  for  war.  In  the  destruction 
and  chaos  left  by  World  War  II.  America  fed 
the  world.  We  supplied  a  staggering  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  food  to  countries  In  need  un- 
der the  Pood  for  Peace  act.  As  other  nations 
grew  self-sufficient,  we  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion, let  fields  He  fallow  under  government 
subsidy,  filled  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses. We  began  to  export  food  for  cash 
rather  than  for  peace.  In  1973  the  Soviet 
■Union  Imported  more  food  than  any  cotiii- 
try  ever  has  In  history — much  of  It  !n  Amer- 
ican grain. 
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But  we  also  began  to  give  up  farmlands.  In 
10  years  we  have  relinquished  54  million  acres 
of  farmland — 3  million  last  year  alone.  De- 
spite the  drop  in  our  own  birthrate,  the 
luiniber  of  living  Americans  will  continue 
to  fTow  for  atioiher  75  years.  Can  we  grow 
eiiout^h  grain  to  fceef  enough  livestock  to 
keep  all  American.s  on  tlie  high  meat  diet 
of  today?  And  If  so.  what  of  the  1.8  billion 
of  the  earth's  people  who  live  m  a  perpetual 
state  of  hunger  and  near  starvation? 

The  US.  will  fiice  grave  moral  decisions  on 
how  much  to  restrict  our  exports  to  keep 
Americans  replete  while  men.  women  and 
children  are  starving  in  Africa  and  India. 
And  ultimately  the  U  .S.  will  have  to  use  all 
the  powers  of  government  to  encourage  farm 
production — as  it  did  m  the  late  1940s.  The 
UN  will  hold  a  world  focKi  conference  in 
Rome  In  November,  but  many  people  will 
starve  before  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
reverse  this  cruel  trend. 


ENERGY  CRISIS— CONCERN  OVER 
SUPPLIES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1974 

IAt.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis,  which  has  caught  so  many  unpre- 
pared, has  caused  concern  over  our  sup- 
plies of  other  natural  resources  besides 
fossil  fuels. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  including  sev- 
eral I  am  sponsoring.  However,  it  has 
been  generally  forgotten  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  for  several 
years  compiled  and  published  a  survey  of 
raw  material  resources,  pursuant  to  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

The  major  flaw  in  this  quite  compre- 
hensive compilation  of  data  is  that  very 
few  people  read  it.  and  thus  some  very 
important  conclusions  for  our  future  are 
ignored. 

Upon  reading  the  1973  report  one  con- 
clusion becomes  quickly  obvious:  The 
United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  imports  of  raw  materials 
because  our  demand  for  such  materials 
has  been  increasing  unchecked  and,  to 
put  it  simply,  we  are  running  out. 

I  believe  the  responsible  approach  to 
these  developments  lies  in  two  basic 
directions: 

1  .    CONSERVATION 

We  mu.'Jt  reduce  our  demand  through 
more  responsible  life  styles,  and  we  must 
increase  our  use  of  recycled  materials. 
Three  bills  I  am  sponsoring  would  move 
in  this  direction. 

First,  legislation  to  create  a  Solid 
Waste  Management  Corp.  This  proposal 
would  establish  regional  recycling  cen- 
ters and  promote  research  on  disposal 
and  recycling  techniques,  both  financed 
by  a  tax  on  the  solid  waste  potential 
of  a  product  at  Its  source.  This  would 
also  provide  manufacturers  with  an  in- 
centive to  reduce  the  solid  waste  poten- 
tial of  their  product  and  its  packaging. 
This  propasal  has  been  pending  since 
1971. 

Second,  legislation  would  create  tax 
Incentives  for  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials to  counter  existing  antiquated  tax 
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allowances  on  the  consumption  of  new- 
materials. 

Third,  legislation  would  end  inter- 
state freight  rates  that  discriminate 
against  recycled  products  and  would 
maximize  Government  procurement  of 
recycled  products. 

Such  recycling  efforts  will  not  only 
save  our  raw  materials,  but  will  help  us 
save  substantial  amounts  of  energy  in- 
volved in  the  extraction  of  new  materials 
and  the  manufacture  of  products  from 
them  and  in  many  instances  avoid  addi- 
tional energy  lo.ss  in  tlie  transportation 
of  raw  materials. 

2.    TRADE 

We  must  recognize  our  dependence  on 
trade  for  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  our  economy,  and  we  must  understand 
that  the  continuation  of  an  integrated 
world  economy  from  which  all  can  bene- 
fit depends  on  fair  and  open  trading 
policies  that  do  not  .seek  to  exclude  prod- 
ucts for  narrow  nationahstic  reasons.  Al- 
though they  may  provide  shortrun  satis- 
factioiis,  trade  controls  are  retaliatory 
and  produce  longrun  costs  that  will  be- 
come increasingly  burdensome  as  world 
supplies  of  raw  materials  decline.  The  oil 
embargo  has  shown  that  the  United 
States  is  not  .self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent economically.  While  we  may  be 
working  toward  self-sufficiency  in  en- 
ergy, we  will  inevitably  lose  it  in  other 
areas,  a  circumstance  for  which  we  must 
be  well  prepared. 

To  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  I  am  inserting  here  important 
excerpts  from  the  report,  "Mining  and 
Minerals  Poli.\v.  1973." 

MiNiNc   AND   Minerals   Poiicy.    197;} 

ALUMINCM 

Marginal  reserves  in  the  United  States 
limit  domestic  mine  production  and  unless 
economic  methods  are  developed  to  utUlze 
low  grade  domestic  resources.  Increased  raw 
material  requirements  must  be  imported. 

COPPER 

The  increased  needs  are  expected  to  be 
met  partly  by  expanded  domestic  production 
and  partly  by  Increased  imports.  Production 
capacity,  supply  and  or  costs  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  governmental  efforts  to 
lower  smelt«r  emissions,  particularly  sulfur 
dioxide.  In  order  to  Improve  air  quality.  Re- 
quirements for  mined  land  restoration  also 
may  adversely  affect  operations  and  exert 
tipward  pressure  on  costs. 

NATURAL    GAS 

Domestic  supplies  currently  make  up 
about  95'r  of  U.S.  gas  consumption,  but  de- 
pendency on  foreign  supplies  will  increase, 
f^scalating  natural  gas  prices  will  enhance 
the  economics  of  coal  gasification  If  coal 
prices  remain  reasonably  constant. 

^  NICKEL 

r>omestlc  nickel  demand  Is  forecast  to  in- 
crease at  an  annual  rate  of  3':  .  The  Increased 
needs  are  expected  to  be  met  almost  entirely 
by  Imports.  There  is  only  one  domestic 
mine  ahd  smeller,  but  some  nickel  Is  recov- 
ered as  a  bypro<lnct  at  copper  and  other 
metal  refineries  The  primary  nickel  Industry 
of  the  United  States  employs  about  68  men 
at  the  mine  and  265  men  at  the  smelter. 

PETROLEUM  , 

Dome.siic  product  demand  (Including 
natural  gas  liquids)  was  almas;  6  billion 
barrels  In  1972.  .  .  The  United  States  reached 
capacity  crude  oil  production.  Import  quotas 
were  Increased  to  meet  demand  surges  as 
petroleum  became   the  predominant   fuel   to. 
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replace  short  gas  supplies  and  high  sulphur 
coal.  Increases  in  petroleum  demand  In  the 
107(i3  will  require  accelerated  imports.  Ti-.e 
United  Stales  has  only  6't  of  the  world  oil 
re.-^er.  es  but  consumes  one-third  of  ihe 
worlds  prcdnclion.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
world  resrrve^^  are  located  in  the  Middle  Ea.'i 
and  Worth  Africa.  12':  is  In  the  U.S.S  R  .  and 
5',  Is  in  .South  .America  and  the  Caribbe.iu 
area. 

TIN 

Domestic  demand  for  tin  is  expected  to 
grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  4';  through  1985. 
Ri'liai:ce  for  supply  is  almost  wholly  up<i'i 
overseas   .sources   and   from   reclaimed   scri-p. 

URANIUM 

.\n  excess  supply  of  uranium  currently 
eMsis  In  domestic  and  world  markets,  a  con- 
dition expected  to  prevail  in  the  short  term. 
Donu-b^Uc  demand,  determined  by  the  rate 
of  e\pansion  of  the  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactor  program,  is  expected  to  doubie 
during  the  next  5  years  and  expand  at  an 
atinual  growth  rate  of  11'"^  to  1985.  Delays  in 
licensing,  construction,  and  operation  of 
commercial  reactors,  due  mainly  to  technical 
problems  and  environmental  considerations, 
have  placed  nuclear  power  program  behind 
schedule.  A  long-term  shortage  may  develop 
f(  r  low-roft  uranium. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  WELFARE? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  city  and  county  repre- 
sented by  the  collective  membership  of 
the  House  has  had  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems with  the  welfare  system.  What,  in 
theory,  was  intended  to  be  a  program  of 
assistance  to  those  in  need  has,  in  prac- 
tice, largely  become  an  administrative 
nightmare.  Despite  our  lofty  claims  that 
we  are  helping  the  poor,  disabled,  and 
elderly,  today's  welfare  system  falls  far 
short  of  addressing  the  problems  with 
which  these  people  must  deal  on  a  dally 
basis.  Efforts  to  Improve  the  system  have 
had  little  impact  on  those  problems.  De- 
ficiencies, inequities,  and  hardships  char- 
acterize our  present  welfare  programs. 
Reform  remains  a  goal  from  which  Con- 
gress must  not  retreat. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  the  House  three  articles  for 
the  Sun  Bulletin  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
on  the  problems  of  the  welfare  system. 
This  series  was  authored  by  Clarence  H. 
Sackey — who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
"helping  human  beings  in  trouble."  His 
comments  provide  us  with  an  inside  look 
at  the  welfare  system — invaluable  read- 
ing for  those  who  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  needy,  and  who  wish  to  im- 
prove our  programs  of  assistance: 
What  Is  Wrong  With  Welfare?— I 
(By  Clarence  H.  Sackey) 

(Note. — Clarence  H.  Sackey  has  spent  mo-st 
Of  his  working  life  in  dealing  with  welfare 
services  to  people  in  need.  A  native  of  Bing- 
hamton, he  first  entered  the  social  service 
field  In  1936  with  the  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. His  World  War  11  Army  servlcaspc- 
clallzed  In  health  emd  welfare,  and  he*  can 
claim  experience  In  administering  such  help 
through  both  private  and  public  agencies, 
and  at  community,  county,  state  and  federal 
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levels.  He  was  Binghamton 's  welfare  commis- 
sioner for  six  years  and  Town  of  Union  com- 
missioner for  five.  He  helped  engineer  the 
merger  of  Broome's  three  social  service  agen- 
cies In  January,  1973.  He  retired  as  county 
deputy  commissioner  Feb.  1  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  is  married  and  lives  with  his  wife  on 
smith  Road  In  the  Town  of  Chenango.) 

(Misinformation,  inefficiently  run  pro- 
grams, mounting  costs  .  .  .  these  are  among 
the  problems  plaguing  the  welfare  system. 
Tliis  is  the  first  In  a  series  of  articles  offer- 
ing an  inside  view  on  what  is  wTong  with 
public  welfare  programs  and  what  we,  as 
citizens  can  do  about  changing  them  ) 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  adult  life 
helping  needy  peopife. 

I  was  once  the  Blnghampton  welfare  com- 
missioner. Later,  after  a  career  as  a  personnel 
official  at  GAF,  I  was  commissioner  of  social 
services  of  the  Town  of  Union.  Then,  until 
I  retired  a  few  days  ago  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  social  service  for  Broome  County, 
I  was  in  charge  of  putting  together  the  three 
welfare  departments  we  used  to  have  in  this 
county. 

I  know  the  problems  of  welfare  as  a  public 
official. 

Because  I  have  some  feeling  for  people  in 
need,  I  think  I  know,  too,  something  about 
their  problem — not  as  objects  of  public  char- 
ity but  as  human  beings  in  trouble. 

I  also  am  a  taxpayer,  and  I  have  always 
wanted  the  taxpayers'  money  to  be  spent 
wisely,  never  wasted,  never  thrown  away  In 
useless  diversions. 

As  I  review  this  whole  welfare  picture  In 
our  community,  our  state,  our  nation,  I  find 
myself  reaching  the  gloomy  conclusion  that 
It  Is  pretty  much  the  mess  that  most  people 
think  it  is — but  not  for  tlie  reasons  that 
many  people  think  there  are. 

The  public  welfare  program  today  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  patchwork  continuation  of 
the  relief  programs  that  began  in  this  coun- 
try back  In  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s. 

The  only  things  that  have  been  added.  In 
all  these  years,  is  the  Medicaid  program  and 
food  stamps  (which  have  now  been  taken 
away  from  old  people,  blind  people  and  han- 
dicapped people  now  that  they  are  under 
Social  Security). 

Basically,  we  have  taken  needy  people  and 
if  they  have  passed  the  test  of  need  we  give 
them  a  handout  and  nothing  much  else. 

The  people  who  administer  this  program 
locally  have  been  operating  in  a  climate  of 
constant  change  in  managerial  directions, 
new  word  from  on  high  (whether  that  means 
Washington  or  Albany) ,  lengthy  bureaucratic 
memos  that  oiLly  serve  to  create  havoc  in 
the  welfare  offices. 

For  the  last  coupl^^  years  there  has  been 
at  least  one  new  aommistrative  bulletin  of 
some  kind  for  each  day  of  the  year. 

The  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing with  other  human  beings  find  themselves 
instead,  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  flow 
of  words  from  distant  officials  for  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs  or  being  accused  of  mis- 
management. Illegal  behavior  or  who  knows 
what  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

I  think  our  philosophy  today  is  that  every- 
body is  a  cheat  or  otherwise  no  good,  and  our 
approach  to  people  in  trouble  is  a  punitive 
one. 

If  somebody  is  in  real  trouble,  we  seem  to 
have  decided,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
punish  him. 

The  first  time  such  a  person  comes  to  any 
social  services  office  for  help,  he  or  she  must 
fill  out  a  12-page  appUcatlon  that  no  mid- 
dle-class person  would  put  up  with.  They 
have  to  tell  all  about  themselves,  from  where 
and  almost  why  they  were  born  to  the  de- 
tails of  their  financial,  private  and  family 
lives. 

Those  12  bureaucratic  pages  are  a  pure 
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example  of  the  kind  of  harassment  tliat 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  might  have  used 
in  describing  the  Soviet  treatment  of  dis- 
senters in  "The  Gulag  Archipelago." 

The  basic  trouble  is  that  the  federal  and 
state  governments  have  been  insistent  on 
showing  that  they  understand  the  whys  and 
wherefors  of  public  assistance,  but  they  show 
no  recognition  that  they  are  dealing  with 
people. 

Compassion  is  not  written  Into  any  of 
the   government   manuals. 

It  is  never  mentioned  iii  the  communica- 
tions from  Albany  and  Washington. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  people  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  public  assistance.  I  know  of 
the  frauds  and  cheats,  but  I  know  that  most 
of  the  people  we  have  helped  needed  help. 
They  needed  compassion  more  than  they 
needed  the  12-page  bureaucratic  question- 
naires. 

The  real  causes  of  human  need  are  sick- 
ness, accidents,  disabilities,  old  age,  death, 
unemployraeiit,  illiteracy,  inadequate  work 
skills,  low  income,  absence  of  the  bread-win- 
ner,   bad   housing,   and   discrimination. 

You  would  hardly  guess  that  to  be  the 
case  when  you  look  over  the  mass  of  papers 
that  cross  the  welfare  official's  de.'^k  in 
Broome  County. 


WiiAXS   Wrong   With   Welfare? 
(By  Clarence  H.  Sackey) 

Probably  more  misinformation  has  been 
spread  about  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
portion  of  public  welfare  than  anything  else. 

People  have  visions  of  women  of  easy  virtue 
dropping  babies  right  and  left  in  order  to  re- 
ceive large  rewards  in  the  form  of  ADC 
checks.  (In  fact,  they  get  $35  a  month  for 
each  child.) 

This  program  started  back  In  the  Great  De- 
pression as  a  relief  program  for  widows  whose 
husbands  had  died. 

The  federal  government  undertook  very 
early  to  pay  the  states  50  per  cent  of  the  costs 
of  supporting  such  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  early  version  of  revenue- 
sharing. 

The  states  kept  pressing  Washington  for  a 
broader  inclusion  of  mothers  and  children 
without  personal  means  of  support,  in  order 
to  get  more  federal  money. 

Now  it  covers  not  only  the  widowed  mother, 
but  also  the  family  where  the  bread- 
winner— the  husband — Is  diseased,  disabled, 
deserting,  separated,  or  Just  plain  absent. 

Through  the  use  of  this  kind  of  federal  sup- 
port, we  have  wound  up  encouraging  the 
breakup  of  families. 

Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  mothers  and 
chUdren  who  receive  assistance  are  under  the 
ADC  program. 

Many  of  them  feel  their  families  are  better 
off  because  they  receive  more  Uicome  from 
AIX!  than  if  the  husband  and  father  were 
home  earning  some  money  In  some  unskilled 
job. 

Most  of  the  desertiixg  parents  are  unskilled 
workers  with  poor  work  habits,  limited  edu- 
cation, and  low  pay. 

Many  of  them  have  had  no  preparation 
for  the  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

Moreover,  the  steady  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage  works  against  these  unskilled  people 
because  it  reduces  the  number  of  Jobs  that 
they  can  fill. 

The  wages  they  are  able  to  earn  are  in 
fact  not  enough  to  support  themselves,  let 
alone  wife  and  children. 

I  believe  we  need  a  family  subsidy  pro- 
gram such  as  exists  in  Canada  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  It  adds  income  to 
what  the  breadwinner  earns. 

It  keeps  families  together.  It  encourages 
the  head  of  the  family  to  work.  But  it  makes 
sure  that  the  parents  and  children,  taken 
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together  as  a  family,  receive  enough  income 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  in 
Washington,  but  each  specific  proposal  l.s 
treated  as  If  It  carried  the  bubonic  placue. 
Unless  we  are  prepare(i  to  be  serious  abou* 
this  mailer.  I  believe  v.e  cannot  ehmiiiate 
the  depressing  cycle  of  dependency. 

I  also  believe  we  must  change  the  v.a;: 
we  educate  youngsters  in  the  secondary 
school  system. 

We  don't  treat  dependent  children  righc 
in  the  schools.  We  harass  them  wlie:i  we 
should  help  them,  and  as  a  result  they  drop 
out  of  school  as  .soon  as  they  can. 

I  remember  hearing  Dr.  Leopold  Eckler, 
v.ho  was  head  of  the  local  GAF  plant  In 
Broon;e  County,  describe  what  the  schools 
in  Germany  did  after  World  War  II. 

They  made  sure  that  every  student  wlio 
was  the  equivalent  of  our  high  school  gradu- 
ate not  only  had  a  diploma  for  his  genera! 
education  but  also  liad  a  marketaole  skii! 
of  some  kind. 

Our  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  more 
realistic  and  practical  in  t«rms  of  prepara- 
tion for  life. 

We  should  teach  youngsters  how  to  buy 
and  budget,  and  how  to  maintain  interest inu 
and  permanent  marriage  relationships.  Wj 
should  give  them  more  and  belter  courses  in 
sociology  and  family  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  •wome.'i 
on  ADC  is  that  the  first  few  dollars  the^ 
earn,  when  they  get  a  Job.  are  waived  and 
they   continue   to  receive  public   assistance. 

This  means  that  they  will  not  be.  in  effect, 
reducing  their  income  when  they  get  a  joo 

It  is  a  good  idea,  and  It  is  working,  bu. 
the  danger  is  that  it  creates  a  permanen; 
subsidy  for  the  ADC  mother. 

In  other  words,  this  subsidy  to  the  ADC 
mother  who  moves  from  dependency  to  seU- 
support  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  cuton 
date,  such  as  six  months  or  a  year — after 
which  she  should  be  on  her  own. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  cutting  the  umbilical  cord,  bringing  the 
dependent  mother  to  full  self-support  and 
self-respect. 

But  the  federal  government  refuses  to  buy 
tlie  idea  of  a  cutoff  date,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  doing  the  opposite  of  what  we  sa- 
we  want — whicli  Is  to  break  the  need  lot 
dependency. 

What's  Wrong  Wrra  Welfare? 
(By  Clarence  H.  Sackey) 

Medicaid  started  in  this  state  in  196C  Tt 
was  controversial  from  the  beginning.  It  has 
been  criticized  as  too  expensive. 

It  was  considered  a  two-headed  monster 
by  the  people  who  had  to  administer  it. 
There  were  differences  between  the  State 
Health  Department  and  the  State  Social 
Services  Department  about  who  is  entitled  to 
Medicaid,  about  the  standards  and  quality  of 
the  care  they  should  get,  and  about  hov.- 
much  should  be  paid  for  health  care. 

The  State  Health  Department  seems  to  b*" 
almost  unconcerned  about  costs,  and  trie.4 
to  put  more  people  under  Medicaid  to  s.»ve 
money  and  collect  more  federal  money. 

Doctors  are  not  known  as  good  adminis- 
trators, and  the  ones  who  work  for  the 
Health  Department  are  prime  examples 

For  one  thing,  they  discharge  Jong-term 
patients  from  state  hospitals  to  put  them  on 
Medicaid  and  public  assistance. 

These  poor  souls  have  a  hard  time  adjust- 
ing in  any  setting  different  from  what  they 
knew  at  the  state  hospital.  Putting  them 
back  "in  the  conununity"  may  be  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  them. 

Not  long  ago  tlie  New  York  Times  had  an 
article  about  such  people  rummaging 
througli  garbage  cans  for  food.  Many  c;' 
them  .simply  do  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 
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One  of  the  main  objections  to  Medicaid  Is 
that  It  has  become  hospital-centered — which 
inakea  It  too  sophisticated  and  at  the  same 
time  too  expeiislve. 

'i  here  Is  too  much  use  of  clinics  and  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms  with  no  follow-up 
c^re  for  people  on  Medicaid. 

Ihe  elderly  are  becoming  more  and  more 
lii-^LiLutlonallzed.  In  upstate  New  Yorlc,  about 
M  per  cent  of  Medicaid  costs  go  to  nursing 
liomos  and  "health-related  facilities."  a 
technical  term  for  places  where  old  people 
are  put  away  as  if  they  were  TV  diiniers 
pupped  Into  tlie  freezer. 

Many  old  people  live  in  dread  of  the  day 
when  they  will  be  put  In  nursing  homes 
themselves.  They  sliU  want  to  be  part  of 
life. 

They  are   treated  Ulce  lonely  castofT-s.  be- 
cause  that   Is   the   way   public   money   imi.st 
be  spent  on  them. 
Can  we  correct  all  this'' 
Yes. 

We  need  an  effective  liomccore  program. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  days,  when 
old  people  were  still  part  of  their  families. 
Public  money  ought  to  be  spent  to  encourage 
famlliefi  to  cherish  their  old  people,  histead 
of  paying  to  cart  them  away. 

In  the  same  way,  we  must  somehow  make 
It  worthwhUe  for  phy:,lciaas  to  vUlt  and  treat 
older  people  in  their  homes.  Instead  of  throw- 
ing them  into  a  health  assembly  line  that  de- 
prives them  of  their  essential  humanity. 

One  of  the  worst  things  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Medicaid  is  that  there  are  so  many 
classes  of  eligibility. 

There  are  five  such  classes,  which  have  to 
do  with  the  degree  of  cost -sharing. 

The  system  is  an  administrative  nightmare; 
and.  once  again,  more  time  must  be  spent 
on  bureaucratic  paper  shuffling  than  on  pro- 
viding of  good  health  care  for  people  who 
cannot  otherwise  pay  for  it. 

If  this  program  is  going  to  be  admin- 
istered right,  we  need  an  effective  data  proc- 
essing system. 

We  have  a  system  now.  but  it  is  not  effec- 
tive. You  cannot  use  it  to  process  eligibility 
for  the  payment  of  bills.  In  this  state — the 
birthplace  and  home  of  the  computer — we 
must  still  hand-process  every  bill  from  the 
pharmacist,  the  hospital,  the  physician,  to 
decide  whether  It  should  be  paid. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  using  the  computer 
for  analysis  of  the  Medicaid  program,  so  that 
we  could  spot  and  control  abuses. 

Medicaid  ought  to  be  administered  by  one 
department — not  two  state  departments  and 
one  federal  department. 

Personally.  I  believe  that  a  single  national 
health  care  system  has  got  to  come,  but  it 
must  be  set  up  with  proper  controls. 

AVhether  the  Nixon  or  the  Kennedy  plans 
for  national  health  are  right  for  the  country 
will  have  to  be  decided  In  the  next  few 
months.  It  will  take  a  lot  more  explanation 
before  most  p^ple  will  feel  ready  to  make 
up  their  mlnds.Nj. 

One  thUig  I  <^sknow,  Uiough,  is  that  the 
governmient  has  gbne  too  far  in  relieving 
grown  chUdren  of  any  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  parents. 

Not  only  are  they  relieved  of  any  Snanclal 
responsibility  for  the  old  people  in  their  fam- 
ilies, but  they  are  not  even  expected  to  feel 
any  emotional  attachment. 

It  IB  a  sad  reflection  on  ouj^natlonal  con- 
science that  so  many  peoiJlTSaTe  wiped  their 
old  folks  out  of  their  minds.  They  not  only 
don't  pay  toward  their  support — they  won't 
even  bother  to  visit  them  in  the  Institutions 
to  which  they  have  been  consigned. 

Unless  we  recapture  the  sense  of  humanity, 
no  laws,  plans,  allocations  of  funds,  bureau- 
cratic paperwork,  or  public  assistance  can 
give  our  nation  true  health. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICtllCAK 

IN  thf:  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  April  24,  2974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress recently  enacted,  and  the  President 
signed,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation,  constructed  upon 
the  foundations  of  earlier  bills  and  a  new 
international  treaty,  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  number  of  tools  to  be  used  by 
Govei-nment  and  citizen  groups  alilce — 
all  with  the  objective  of  providing  pro- 
tection to  endangered  species  of  life. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be  asked,  "Why 
should  endangered  species  be  protected 
at  all?"  It  Is  certainly  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, many  worthwhile  things  can  be  and 
should  be  done  by  the  Government,  and 
all  are  competing  for  scarce  dollars. 
What  is  so  special  about  cndanRered 
species  to  merit  corisideration  of  this 
objective? 

The  simple  answer  is  also  the  correct 
answer:  the  loss  of  endangered  species  is 
a  loss  to  mankind.  In  some  respects,  there 
are  significant  esthetic  losses,  and  these 
are  significant.  In  other  respects,  there 
are  real  losses  in  terms  of  a  disappearing 
genetic  heritage.  These  losses  may  con- 
tain answers  to  questions  that  we  have 
not  j'et  the  wit  to  ask,  and  these  could 
well  be  important  questions  indeed. 

In  an  article  in  "The  Living  Wilder- 
ness." published  by  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, Jon  Ghlselin  has  written  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  en- 
dangered species.  His  article  well  states 
the  ca^e,  and  I  believe  that  It  merits 
widespread  reading: 

Wilderness  and_tiie  Survival  of  Species 
(By  Jon  Ghlselin) 

People  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
thought  of  as  practical  often  need  to  have 
practical  reasons  for  preserving  wild  places 
and  undomestlcated  plants  and  animals. 
Unless  one  can  demonstrate  a  need  for  wll- 
demeas  or  any  other  of  life's  amenities, 
such  unfortunates  are  apt  to  be  unwlUing  to 
accept  Its  cost  in  money  or  In  preventing  the 
development  of  a  potentially  profitable  re- 
source. 

Practical  people  must  have  practical  re- 
sponses. The  balance  sheet  must  show  some- 
thing more  than  an  Idiosyncrasy  of  the  In- 
tellecttial.  And  such  cavUs  are  in  fact  not 
wholly  without  basis.  Many  people  seek  to 
preserve  wilderness  only  for  their  souls'  sake; 
they  think  that  bargain  enough.  But  prac- 
tical people  are  often  sturdier  folk,  and  want 
some  weightier  cause. 

So  the  list  of  benefits  has  lengthened,  as 
advocates  and  apologists  for  wilderness 
sought  for  practical  Justifications.  And  there 
Is  money  to  be  had  from  a  wUdemess.  It  la 
not  too  esoteric  to  calculate  the  value  of  a 
watershed.  It  is  certainly  not  Impractical  to 
assess  game  range,  or  to  reckon  up  the  out- 
side money  a  wilderness  brings  Into  the  area 
surrounding  It.  But  few  have  stated  In 
simple  terms  the  practical  need  of  all  man- 
kind for  preserving  wUdemess  as  a  vital 
hedge  against  overdevelopment,  overmanlp- 
ulatlon,  over  clvUlzatlon. 

At  a  level  of  understanding  perhaps  a  bit 
more  elaborate  technically  than  that  of  those 


who  seek  a  refuge  in  wilderness  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  but  only  arguably 
more  sophisticated,  is  another  rank  of  de- 
fenders of  wild  places.  These  people  include 
both  old-line  conservationists  and  blologisis 
of  many  descrlpiious.  They  see  wilderness 
as  a  storehouse  of  components,  and  earnestly 
rente.  Also  Leopold's  aphorism  that  tlie 
first  principle  of  intelligent  tinkering  is  to 
bave  all  the  pieces. 

An  American  politician  U  reputed  by  his 
detractors  once  to  have  commented,  "When 
you've  seen  one  redwood,  you've  seen  them 
all."  The  Implication  of  this  statement  is 
clear:  a  very  few  representatives  will  suffice 
for  the  preservation  qI  a  species.  Presumably  , 
i.o  reader  need  be  rea.'i.sured  here  th.it  0!^?S» 
aesthetic  grounds  this  utterance  Is  palpable- 
drivel.  When  you've  seen  one  redwood,  you 
have  hardly  seen  any.  More  than  that,  the 
chance  Is  slight  that  you  can  have  seen  many 
of  the  other  plants  and  animals  which  make 
redwood  forests  distinctive.  But  on  scien- 
tific grounds.  It  may  be  well  to  re-examine 
its  merits,  and  the  mistaken  conclusions  to 
which  Leopold's  dictum  may  lead  the 
innocent. 

The  advance  of  biochemical  technique  ha.s 
made  It  possible  only  in  the  last  few  years 
to  tinderstand  the  many  differences  among 
individual  organisms  which  still  represent 
the  same  .species.  And  it  is  more  recent  still 
that  understanding  of  biochemical  progress 
has  been  Integrated  into  the  body  of  popula- 
tion genetics.  Because  both  biochemists  and 
population  geneticists  tend  to  speak  calculus 
lu.siead  of  English,  no  one  yet  has  put  this 
knowledge  hUo  terms  simply  comprehensible 
to  the  layman. 

But  the  biochemist's  or  the  population 
geneticist's  arcane  language  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  his  message — if  he 
realizes  lie  has  one.  It  l.s  perhaps  ironic  that 
interpretation  of  discoveries  In  the  newest 
branches  of  biology  should  be  made  for  the 
public  by  practitioners  of  Its  oldest  branch, 
ecology,  and  more  so  that  all  should  turn 
out  to  be  using  the  common  coin  of  biological 
understanding,  the  concept  of  organic  evolu- 
tion. 

The  biological  communities  of  plants  and 
animals  which  we  can  distinguish  today  were 
formed  by  the  Interactions  of  their  mem- 
bers. No  organism  lives  alone.  The  effect  of 
one  upon  another  Is  recognizable  In  the  short 
term.  In  such  relations  as  those  of  plants 
and  herbivores  or  of  predators  and  prey.  Be- 
cause Individual  plants  and  animals  vary 
from  others  of  their  species,  some  are  better 
able  than  others  to  resist  the  destructive 
effects  upon  them  of  different  kinds  of  orga- 
nisms, or  to  capitalize  on  their  potentialities 
for  tise.  Such  competition  \b  the  basis  for 
the  sun-ival  of  some  animals  or  plants  to 
produce  offspring,  and  the  failure  of  others. 
But  In  the  longer  term  this  competition 
is  also  the  basis  for  the  evolution  of  differ- 
ences among  populations  of  organisms.  These 
genetic  differentiations  permit  different  or- 
ganisms to  U6e  different  resources  of  the 
same  envlrormsent,  or  alternatively  to  use 
the  same  resources  in  different  ways. 

Organic  evolution  is  founded  on  genetic 
differences  among  individuals.  Heritable  var- 
iation Is  the  permanent  basis  of  genetic  dis- 
tlnctlon  which  accounts  for  the  apparently 
Immutable  differentiation  of  one  sort  of  ani- 
mal or  plant  from  another.  Evolutionary 
change  In  morphological  or  other  character- 
istics of  organisms  result  from  greater  re- 
production by  those  which  are  more  fit  than 
by  others  of  their  species  with  which  they 
compete.  And  It  is  this  variabUity  which  per- 
mits populations  to  resist  change  in  their 
environments.  We  now  know  that  most  ge- 
netic differences  within  a  population  are  bid- 
den as  rather  rare  reoeasive  potentialities 
in  the  heterozygous  state,  rather  than  being 
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manifested  immediately  as  dominant  traits. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  frequent 
observation  that  some  characters  seem  to 
sUp  generations.  Though  the  most  recent 
work  shows  that  the  morphological  Integrity 
(.f  each  species  is  both  protected  and  reln- 
formed  by  such  other  genetic  mechanisms 
as  balancing  or  normalizing  selection,  It  still 
appears  that  the  hidden  trove  of  recessive 
genes  borne  by  every  population  is  respon- 
sible for  its  genetic  adaptability  in  the  face 
of  environmental  change. 

A  popiUatlon  buys  such  adaptability  at  no 
slight  price.  Sometimes  this  price  may  be  to 
harbor  genes  whose  bearers  are  less  than 
optlmaUy  fit  to  survive  in  competition  with 
others  of  their  species.  It  is  because  these 
traits  are  recessive,  and  revealed  only  when 
both  an  organism's  parents  bear  them 
(though  neither  need  manifest  them),  that 
they  stirvlve  at  all.  But  they  represent  a  stock 
of  variability  which  can  be  brought  Into  play, 
sometimes  within  a  single  generation,  when 
a  change  In  the  environment  makes  the  old 
order  less  well  fit  to  compete  than  some  new 
one.  Such  i^jlacement  of  a  successful,  estab- 
lished strain  by  a  new  one  can  be  accom- 
plished only  at  a  horrendous  cost  in  the 
numbers  of  its  population.  In  a  truly  cat- 
astrophic change  of  environment,  it  Is  to  bp> 
expected  that  almost  every  Individual  will 
die.  Only  a  very  few  will  survive,  and  It  Is 
only  from  these  few  that  the  ancestors  of  a 
new  population  can  come.  The  smaller  the 
population,  the  less  variability  .t  can  pre- 
serve In  Its  genes.  This  is  simply  a  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  number  of  genes,  and 
it  is  inescapable  that  this  should  be  so.  (We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  more 
subtle  mechanisms  having  much  the  same 
effect.) 

Extinction  happens  not  to  individuals  but 
rather  to  populations  of  interbreeding  plants 
or  animals.  Yet  extinction  of  a  population 
results  from  the  failure  of  Individuals  to 
reproduce.  Just  tis  death  Is  Inevitable  for 
every  Individual,  so  extinction  is  Inevitable 
for  every  peculation.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
and  understanding  this  difference  Is  vital  to 
understanding  the  need  for  preserving  more 
than  representatives  of  species  in  the  hope 
that  the  species  themselves  will  survive. 

Extinction  can  take  place  In  two  funda- 
mental ways.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  failure 
of  Individuals  to  replace  themselves.  The  re- 
sult is  disappearance  of  a  kind  of  organism 
from  the  earth.  This  can  happen  to  what 
seem  to  be  Inexhaustibly  nvimerous  species. 
The  passenger  pigeon  Is  a  prominent  enough 
example. 

Extinction  of  the  second  category  seems 
less  cataclysmic,  because  It  characterizes 
every  species  successful  enough  to  escape  the 
first.  By  continuing  adaptation,  which  re- 
sults in  and  from  differing  reproductive 
success  among  different  populations  within 
it,  a  species  can  evolve  itself  out  of  existence. 
Every  successful  species.  Including  our  own, 
represents  some  two  bUUon  years  of  evolu- 
tion during  which  countless  ancestors  did 
just  thatt^ach  of  us  is  the  survivor  of  an 
intense  competition  among  our  forelaears 
which  is  no  less  intense  today. 

It  should  therefore  be  clear  that  extinc- 
tion of  less  favored  forms  is  the  coet  of  sur- 
vival for  a  few.  Each  population  of  plants  or 
animals  must  meet  the  competition  of  others 
If  It  Is  to  survive.  When  a  plant  or  animal 
falls  the  test.  Its  competitor  benefits.  What, 
then,  do  the  redwoods  matter? 

Life  has  been  evolving  on  land  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years.  During  that  time, 
communities  of  organisms  have  evolved 
which  are  adapted  to  living  with  each  other. 
Some  of  these  adaptations  are  so  basic  that 
one  can  imagine  alternatives  to  them  only 
with  dliBcuIty.  K  there  were  no  flying  insects 
such  as  bees,  for  example,  there  would  be  no 
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advantage  for  a  plant  to  spend  Its  substance 
in  producing  a  showy  flower.  If  there  were 
no  bees,  there  would  be  no  competition 
among  the  flowers  for  pollination  by  the  bees. 
But  If  there  were  no  flowers,  there  would  be 
no  hummingbirds;  there  would  be  no  spiders 
whose  shapes  mimic  those  powers  In  marvel - 
ously  exact  detaU;  and  though  there  might 
be  farmers,  there  would  surely  be  no  florists. 
Adaptations  of  one  sort  of  organism  to 
another  having  such  impressive  implications 
as  these  can  arise  only  slowly.  "This  is  so 
because  evolution  is  not  directed;  It  works 
through  chance,  and  the  chance  Is  heavily 
weighted  for  biological  conservatism.  When 
a  relationship  between  two  species  results 
from  thousands  of  generations'  adjustment 
of  the  physiology  and  the  behavior  and  the 
ecology  of  the  one  to  the  similarly  complex 
qualities  of  the  other,  only  the  rarest  change 
is  apt  to  be  for  the  better.  Such  a  beneficial 
change  is  unlikely  to  persist  unless  some 
change  has  occurred  In  the  other  species 
which  gives  an  advantage  to  the  new  develop- 
ment. Most  natural  experiments  will  there- 
fore faU.  The  fate  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
fauna  illustrates  paradoxically  how  disrupt- 
ing such  relationships  by  Introducing  exotic 
competitors  can  result  in  sudden  extinction 
of  many  species. 

Because  evolution  of  new  species  of  animals 
or  plants  takes  so  many  generations,  It  Is 
in  the  practical  Interest  of  mankind  to  in- 
sure as  much  as  possible  that  the  extinction 
of  no  species  be  hastened  through  Ill-con- 
sidered or  unconsidered  alterations  of  nat- 
ural communities.  Biologists  can  point  to 
several  "new"  subspecies  which  probably 
evolved  to  distinctness  In  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  But  we  can  point  sadly  to 
far  greater  numbers  of  full  species  of  animals 
and  plants  that  have  become  extinct  because 
of  the  activities  of  man.  Some  such  extinc- 
tions, of  course,  were  overdue  in  a  sense.  Pew 
of  us  will  argue  that  some  moral  stigma 
shotUd  attach  to  the  extermination  of  large 
carnivores  by  early  hominlds.  But  "prac- 
tically"— aesthetics  and  ethics  aside — this  in- 
sight into  the  pace  of  extinction _has  impor- 
tant consequences  for  the  pr^ervation  of 
wilderness. 

Wilderness  areas  protect  habitats  which 
have  been  modified  little  from  the  conditions 
under  which  their  biotlc  communities 
evolved.  No  ecologist  yet  can  Judge  the  to- 
tality of  consequences  of  destroyhig  the 
habitat  of  a  single  species,  and  hence  of  de- 
stroying that  species.  We  simply  do  not  know 
enough.  Because  of  the  Importance  which 
change  has  in  directing  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion (though  as  we  have  seen  that  direction 
Is  a  random  one) ,  we  cannot  predict  the  con- 
sequences of  such  Irrevocable  decisions.  Yet 
we  can  predict  safely  that  to  eliminate  any 
genetic  variation  must  necessarily  be  to 
eliminate  options,  many  of  which  we  cannot 
recognize. 

But  since  bits  of  most  major  communities 
have  ijeen  preserved  now,  and  their  develop- 
ment prevented  by  restrictive  and  protective 
legislation,  Is  this  not  enough? 

No. 

Reducing  the  size  of  a  population  below  a 
critical  level  will  inevitably  result  in  its  elim- 
ination, and  we  do  not  know  the  critical 
level  for  any  species.  But  we  do  know  that 
reducing  the  population  of  any  species  to 
very  small  numbers  reduces  also  the  genetic 
variation  which  is  essential  if  the  species  Is 
to  adjust  genetically  to  meet  new  demands 
of  an  environment  changed  by  unpredictable 
influences.  We  can  hardly  Identify  today  the 
DDT  of  tomorrow.  But  prudence  suggests 
surely  that  we  should  provide  best  we  can 
now  to  meet  whatever  assault  may  come. 

The  rarity  of  species  is  relative.  In  bio- 
logical terms,  a  species  Is  dangerously  rare 
if  its  population  is  so  localized  that  signlfi- 
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cantly  many  Individuals  could  be  destroyed 
by  a  single  event,  or  If  the  population  is 
so  widely  dispersed  that  not  all  Its  members 
can  reproduce  because  not  all  can  meet  po- 
tential mates.  Some  animals  have  always 
been  rare.  The  rarity  of  the  black-footed  fer- 
ret has  been  noted  almost  since  Its  descrip- 
t^lon  in  1851.  The  eastern  cougar  was  thought 
to  have  become  extinct  in  1899,  although  las: 
year  the  federal  government  acknowledged 
recurrent  reports  of  sightings  by  giving  this 
subspecies  at  least  a  nominal  place  in  its 
list  of  rare  and  endangered  wildlife  The 
American  ivory-billed  woodpecker's  status  is 
highly  uncertain,  but  reports  in  recent  years 
from  Louisiana,  Texas.  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  has  suggested  that  the  species  may 
survive. 

Yet  even  where  such  remnants  of  Larger 
populations  linger,  they  are  probably  des- 
tined ultimately  to  disappear.  They  will  dis- 
appear because  their  populations  are  too 
small  to  maintain  the  rare  genes  which 
would  permit  genetic  recombination  to  meet 
environmental  challenges  not  as  yet  foreseen. 
The  same  pessimistic  prediction  can  respon- 
sibly be  made  about  some  species  which  seem 
to  be  increasing  from  perilously  low  levels. 
There  are  more  whooping  cranes  now  than 
a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  greater  hope 
now  than  then  that  this  rare  bird  will  sur- 
vive. But  the  population  was  so  reduced  that 
we  can  be  sure  Us  variability  Is  severely 
diminished. 

Genetic  variability  accumulates  slowly 
through  continuing  mutation.  Some  genes 
are  more  prone  to  mutate  than  others,  but 
all  are  subject  to  eventual  mutation  to  alter- 
nate forms.  Thus  the  variability  stored  in  a 
population's  gene  pool  can  ultimately  be 
restored.  Tlie  protection  against  change  such 
variability  gives  can  be  rebuilt  given  time 

But  too  little  time  exists  for  many  popu- 
lations to  accumulate  this  protection.  If  they 
are  to  be  saved,  they  must  in  most  cases  be 
saved  together  with  the  habitats  In  whicli 
their  adaptations  were  formed.  Though  pro- 
tection in  zoos  and  encouragement  to  repro- 
duce in  captive-breeding  programs  help  to 
prevent  the  total  elimination  of  species,  they 
cannot  substitute  forever  for  restoration  of 
Individuals  to  the  original  habitat.  This  ;-. 
because  populations  of  organisms  adapt  to 
the  environment  of  captivity  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  and  by  the  same  genetic  mecha- 
nisms, that  they  adapt  to  any  other  change 
in  their  surroundings:  those  better  fitted  to 
survive  in  captivity  will  produce  more  ofif- 
spring  tlian  those  better  fitted  to  survive  in 
tlie  wild,  unless  the  two  conditions  should 
somehow  Impose  the  same  requirements 
Captivity  by  no  means  turns  off  evolution. 
As  proof  one  need  cite  only  the  dainty 
Pomeranian  and  the  slavering  wolf  with 
which  it  still  could  Interbreed — if  Pomer- 
anians were  let  out  an^|^^s  not  kept  away. 
Tlie  longer  captivity  cjgPKues,  the  more  the 
protection  against  environmental  chan^'e 
Which  is  given  by  genetic  variability  will 
continue  to  deteriorate. 

The  ability  of  any  population  to  rebound 
from  a  catastrophic  reduction  in  numbers 
depends  on  several  related  reproductive  con- 
stants. The  maximum  number  of  offspring, 
the  frequency  of  reproduction,  the  ace  at 
first  mating  and  the  duration  of  the  repro- 
ductive period  aU  Impose  absolute  limits  on 
the  rate  at  which  a  population  can  recover. 
But  beyond  those  Intrinsic  restraints  on 
growth  there  are  extrinsic  limits.  These  en- 
vironmental limits  include  accidents  and 
famine  and  predation,  but  most  Important 
among  them  is  the  avaUabllity  of  habitat. 
Doggedly  to  foster  production  of  young  by 
an  endangered  species  Is  meaningless  If  they 
have  no  place  to  go. 

We    can     neither     imderstand    fullv     an 
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organism's  niche — Us  functional  place  In 
nature — In  a  static  sense  nor  predict  except 
r.rossly  the  changes  In  that  ulche  whlcb  must 
tiurely  result  from  evolutionary  adaptation 
of  the  p>opulatlon  better  to  survive  In  an 
Eltered  role.  Nonetheless  we  can  comprehend 
the  vital  safeguard  which  organic  diversity 
represents  for  our  own  overabundant  species, 
perhaps  more  than  for  many  other  forma 
which  seem  less  favored  by  the  bounty  of 
nature.  Certainly  wilderness  can  be  preserved 
only  by  human  action.  It  is  logical  then  for 
all  human  beings  to  consider  what  the  bene- 
fits of  wilderness  may  be  In  this  regard,  and 
whether  on  balance  it  is  practically  worth- 
while to  commit  land  iu  perpetuity  to  this 
use. 

The  price  of  dome.stlcatlon  is  lnev;tiibly 
reduced  variability.  The  developers  of  hy- 
brid corn,  for  example,  or  new  rice  strains, 
or  superpigs,  all  achieve  their  success  by 
reducing  as  much  as  humanly  possible  the 
variability  of  the  stocks  with  which  they 
work.  TiTiey  have  sacrificed  the  long-term  ad- 
vantages of  variability  for  the  Immediately 
overriding  benefit  of  genetic  uniformity  and 
predictability.  For  the  most  part  the  genet- 
icists responsible  for  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution know  the  price  they  have  paid  for 
their  success,  anl  "primitive"  strains  are 
cherished  by  agronomists  Ui  several  centers 
throxigbout  the  world.  (Despite  this,  and  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  animals,  we  must  re- 
member the  genetic  dangers  of  captivity.) 

^6ut  not  all  the  species  which  might  be 
adapted  to  man's  beneiit  have  yet  been  recog- 
nized. Genetic  ingenuity  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  each  of  some  two  or  three  bil- 
lion species.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
know  the  genetic  endowment  and  poten- 
tialities of  every  plant  and  every  animal,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  predict  what  changes 
the  future  may  bring  to  each  species  and  to 
each   community    of    Interacting   organisms. 

The  function  of  wilderness  as  a  reservoir 
of  genetic  variability,  a  resource  which  can 
last  only  so  long  as  it  is  not  subjected  to 
practical  tiukerlug,  thus  becomes  obvious. 
Wilderness  is  an  investment  in  a  biological 
currency  we  cannot  specify,  a  hedge  agauist  a 
biological  need  we  cannot  name. 

In  this  discussion,  though,  we  must  un- 
derstand wilderness  in  the  broadest  sense. 
The  maintenance  of  diversity  among  com- 
munities need  not  be  read  to  suggest  that  the 
natural  communities  to  be  preserved  can  only 
be  those  which  developed  at  the  end  of  the 
Pleistocene,  and  Indeed  the  phrase  is  mis- 
construed if  it  be  read  in  any  such  limiting 
way. 

Evolution  is  a  complex  process  not  subject 
to  prediction.  No  one  can  forecast  with  con- 
fidence the  effect  of  eliminating  any  species. 
Exotic  species  may  adapt  in  unpredictable 
ways  to  utilize  resources  formerly  used  by 
native  forms  they  replace.  We  must  preserve 
enough  wild  lands  to  assure  that  plants  and 
animals  will  maintain  populations  large 
enough  to  meet  changing  conditions.  By  so 
doing  we  may  perpetuate  much  that  gives 
our  world  its  meaning  and  fascination. 


PITY   THE  POOR  MOGUIjS 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
judging  from  the  lamentations  that  went 
up,  enactment  late  last  summer,  of  the 
bill  partially  lifting  the  blackout  of  tele- 
casts of  pro  football  home  games  was 
tantamount  to  killing  the  American 
dream. 

As  it  turned  out  of  course,  the  .selfless 
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gentlemen  who  control  this  "sport"  had 
little  to  worry  about.  The  1973-74  season 
was  the  most  profitable  ever. 

One  of  the  more  penetrating  coaunen- 
taries  on  the  hardship  cries  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  owners  appeared 
in  yesterday's  editions  of  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune. 

Columnist  Steve  Casey  asks  wliy  Con- 
gress should  take  sides  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  current  tug-of-war  between 
cable  and  conventional  broadcast  forces 
over  rights  to  air  football  games  and 
and  other  professional  sports  attractions. 

To  Mr.  Casey,  it  does  not  make  much 
.-jense  for  Congress  to  join  the  fray  on 
the  side  any  of  the  private,  profitmaking 
interests  Involved. 

As  Mr.  Casey  makes  clear,  the  NFL 
owners  are  sometimes  not  all  that  con- 
cerned about  doing  right  by  the  sports- 
minded  public  which  ultimately  must  pay 
all  the  bills.  We  need  not  shed  too  many 
tears  over  the  hardship  stories,  includ- 
ing the  difficulties  the  NFL  is  having  now 
with  the  new  World  Football  League.  A 
little  competition  never  hurt. 

Mr.  Casey's  column  follows: 

A^EWS    ITEMS    BY    StEV~    CaSE? 

You  remember  the  professional  sports 
leagues. 

They  are  the  fellas  who  predicted  doom  If 
Congress  did  away  with  football  home -game 
television  blackouts — and  then,  according  to 
a  recent  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion report,  went  on  to  enjoy  their  biggest 
season  ever  after  the  black-outs  were  lifted. 

And  the  fellas  who  have  taken  to  Jumping 
baseball  franchises  all  over  the  country  like 
nimble  10-year-olds  in  a  hopscotch  tourna- 
ment. 

Well,  the  Big  Time  Sports  Traveling  Medi- 
cine Show  Is  on  the  road  again  and.  as  usual. 
It  promises  naught  but  ill  for  the  poor  little 
sports  fan  who  is  asked  to  pay  outrageous 
prices  for  tickets,  to  give  unquestioning,  un- 
dying loyalty  to  his  local  gladiators  and  to 
believe  that  Pete  Rozelle  and  Bowie  Kuhn 
talk  daily  with  God. 

And  probably  advise  Him. 

The  aim  this  time  Is  to  strip  Just  about  all 
sports  programming  from  cable  television  In 
hopes  of  making  turnstiles  at  the  nation's 
sports  palaces  spin  aroiind  a  few  more  times. 

And  to  keep  the  airwaves  from  committing 
overkill  on  sports  coverage. 

It  is  a  logical  plan,  tor  if  the  fan  is  offered 
a  wide  variety  of  sports  events  on  television, 
he  might  decide  to  stay  home  and  watch  the 
tube,  rather  than  truck  on  down  to  the  local 
stadium. 

But  before  turning  a  lecherous  eye  on  cable 
television,  the  sports  leagues  and  perhaps  the 
government  ought  to  take  a  look  at  why  peo- 
ple can  be  persvjaded  to  stay  away  from  the 
stadium. 

All  thlnps  being  eqvial.  most  folks  would 
rather  watch  a  game  In  person  than  at  home 
before  the  screen.  But  all  things  are  not 
equal. 

To  begin  with,  with  ticket  prices  rising 
faster  than  the  national  debt,  it's  bloody  ex- 
pensive to  take  a  wife  and  couple  kids  to, 
say,  a  National  Football  League  game. 

And  If  mom  and  dad  want  a  beer  and  the 
kids  want  hot  dogs  and  pop,  somebody  In 
that  happy  little  clan  often  has  to  be  ready 
to  stand  In  line  for  a  half  hour  or  better. 

But  the  primary  objection  to  the  proposed 
copyright  law  which  would  all  but  ban  sports 
events  on  cable,  or  the  FCC  rule  which  would 
do  much  the  same  thing,  is  not  that  sports 
should  first  put  Its  own  house  in  order,  Ls 
not  that  the  proposed  law  and  rule  would 
blatantly  discriminate  against  cable  In  favor 
of  Vjrondcnsters,  and  is  not  that  thoupaiids  of 
I-eoi)le  vvould  be  denied  a  cliance  to  r,ee  tele- 
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vised  major  league  games  if  they  liv-e  in  a 
town  where  a  minor  league  team  plays. 

It  Is,  Instead,  that  a  profitmaking  Industry 
is  attempting  to  use  its  clout  to  get  the  pov- 
emment  to  act  as  Its  agent  In  a  battle  with 
another  profit-making  Industry. 

Despite  the  sanctimonious  slmperlnfr''  of 
organized  sports — which  would  have  you  be- 
lieve love  of  the  NFL  Is  synonymous  with  love 
of  country  — sports  is  a  profit-making  enter- 
tainment industry. 

Like  the  movie  studios  of  Hollywood's  bey- 
d:iy.  Big  Sports  controlled — untU  the  advent 
of  cable  —  the  labor,  production  and  distri- 
bution of  Its  entertainment  product. 

Players  are  challenging  Its  tight  control 
over  labor,  and  cable  is  challenging  its  con- 
trol of  distribution. 

Rhetoric  from  sports  organizations  wouli 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  survival  of 
the  leagues  depends  on  their  beating  back 
the  Insurgents  and  maintaining  their  death- 
Krtp  on  all  facets  of  their  business. 

Said  one  shoot-from-the-Up  cable  lobbyist, 
"they  are  trying  to  put  an  Iron  curtain 
around  It." 

"Hey,"  he  .said,  "Iron  cvirtaln.  That's  pretty 
good.  Tliey're  a  bunch  of  Bolsheviks." 

Bolsheviks  they  aren't.  But  it's  a  very 
strange  form  of  private  enterprise  that  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  cities  should  supply 
expensive  playpens  for  the  teams,  citizens 
have  some  civic  duty  to  ensure  the  teams' 
well  being  and  the  government  should  help 
this  one  Industry,  even  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

Heck,  who  wouldn't  like  to  run  a  business 
lilie  that? 


1973  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 
i:,-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  my  belief  that  elected  officials  should 
fully  disclose  their  sources  of  income,  I 
am  inserting  my  1973  Federal  income  tax 
return  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  return  follows : 
1973   U.S.  iNcrviDUAL  Income  Tax  Retl-rn- 
(Form  1040) 

Name  (if  Joint  return,  give  first  names  and 
Initials  of  both)  William  and  Joan  Lehman. 

Present  home  address  (Number  and  street, 
Including  apartment  number,  or  rural  route) 
2269  as.  163rd  Street. 

City,  town  or  boat  office,  State  and  Zip  code: 
North  Miami  Btf^ch,  Florida  33162. 

County  of  restdeti««r  Dade. 

Occupation: 

Yours:  Congressman. 

Spouse's:    Self -Employed. 

PUlng  Status — check  only  one: 

2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  had  Income). 

E::emptlons: 

6a.  Yourself. 

b.  Spouse. 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Check  X  If  you  wish  to  designate  tl  of  your 
taxes  for  this  fund.  If  Joint  return  check  x 
if  spouce  wishes  to  designate  $1. 

Note:  This  will  not  increase  your  tax  or 
reduce  your  refund.  See  note  below. 

INCOME 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation.  $38,722. 

10a.  Dividends:  $8,912.  10b.  Less  exclusion 
$140.  balance;  $8,772. 

11.  Interest  Income:  $12,521. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest  (from  line  38)  :  $22,048. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  9.  10c,  11,  and  12): 
S8'J.063. 
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14.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  43) : 
$3,082. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  Income) :  $78;98l. 

TAX,    PAYMTNTS    AND    CREDITS 

16.  Tax,  check  If  from:  x  Schedule  D: 
$23,067. 

21a.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld 
(attach  forms  W-2  or  W-2P  to  front) : 
$10,077. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  21a,  b,  c,  and  d)  : 
$10,077. 

BALANCE   DtTB  OR  REFTTND 

23.  If  line  20  Is  larger  than  line  22,  enter 
balance  du«  IRS:  $13,304. 

Note!  1972  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Designate. — Check  x  U  you  did  not 
designate  $1  ot  your  taxes  on  your  1972  re- 
turn, but  now  wlah  to  do  so.  If  Joint  return, 
check  X  If  sptouse  did  not  designate  on  1972 
return  but  now  wishes  to  do  so. 


Preparer's  signature  (other  than  taxpay- 
er) :  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  1200  1st  Kat'l  Bank 
Bldg.,  Miami.  Florida  33131. 

Penalty  for  underpayment:  $314, 

PAKT    I.    INCOIO!    OTHER    THAN    WAGES, 

nrriDENDs,  and  interest 

28.  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C):  ($8,129). 

29.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D) : 
$26,073. 

31.  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Schedule  E)  :  $39. 

37.  Other  (state  nature  and  source).  Hon- 
orarium— $250;  Articles  and  newsletters — 
$3,185:  $4,065. 

38.  Total  (add  lines  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34. 
35,  36,  and  37).  Enter  here  and  on  line  32: 
$22,048. 

PART    n.    ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

41.  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement)  :  $3,082. 


43.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39,  40,  41. 
and  42).  Enter  here  and  on  line  14:  $3,082 

PABT   m.    TAX   COMPUTATION 

44.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  15)  : 
$78,981. 

45.  (a)  If  you  itemise  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A,  line  41  and  attach 
SchediUe  A.  (b)  If  you  do  not  Itemize  deduc- 
tions, enter  15",  of  line  44.  but  do  not  enter 
more  than  f2,000.  ($1,000  If  line  3  checked)  : 
$15,950. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44:  $63,031. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
c'aimed  on  line  7,  by  $750:  $1,500. 

48.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  47  rricu 
line  46:  $61,531. 

P.\RT    V.    OTHER    TAXES 

58.  Minimum  tax.  Check  here  x,  If  Form 
4625  is  attached:  None. 

61.  Total  (add  lines  65,  56,  67,  58,  59,  and 
60) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  19;  None. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfa^/,  AprU  25, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  aan.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Johp  D.  Raymond,  Belle 
View  Baptist  Chuich,  Alexandria,  Va., 
offered  the  following  pi'uyer: 

O  God,  we  acknowledge  Thee  as  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  whose  grace  and 
mercy  are  Iwoader  than  man  can  meas- 
ure. As  thoughtful  men,  we  pause  to  re- 
assess life's  directions  In  the  light  of  Thy 
glory;  and  to  refresh  our  spirits  by  Thy 
power. 

With  deep  humility  we  thank  Thee  for 
our  heritage  as  Americans.  Let  us  never 
surrender  the  noble  dresuns  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  but  with  infinite 
patience,  weave  them  into  our  highest 
hopes  for  a  better  world. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  those  in  this 
body,  who,  by  Thy  providence,  have  been 
given  great  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  state.  May  wisdom  and  courage  from 
on  high  be  theirs,  so  that  as  a  nation 
we  may  fail  neither  man  nor  Tliee. 

Hear  our  prayer.  Father,  for  It  Is  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlakd). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presidbnt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastiand, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

COCK 744— Part  9 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  15.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers;  and 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapt^TIB  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  elUmnate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made  in  oraer  to  provide  a 
surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  Is  not  married. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12799)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJR.  12799)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  vrill  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  tlie  Department 
of  Justice,  as  follows: 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma. 

Clinton  T.  Peoples,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  Earl 
Holding,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Governor  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  term  ex- 
piring December  8, 1982. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State 
as  follows : 

Alfred  L.  Atherton.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Webster  B.  Todd,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Insi>ector   General,   Foreign   Aasl8tanc«. 

Leonard  Kimball  Firestone,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassadc»'  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
I>otentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Belgium.  , 
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Robert  Strftusz-Hup«,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  asl£ 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  E.  Murphy, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Henry  E.  Catto, 
Jr..  of  Texas,  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the 
White  House,  to  have  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  desire  recognition  at 
this  time? 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  ON 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Crltzer,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Commlsslmier  for  a  Federal  exhibit  at 
the  International  Exposition  on  the 
Environment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


BOARD   FOR   INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  which  had  been 
pl.-iced  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 


INFLATION  AND  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  this  Senator  has  taken  note  of 
the  action  yesterday  reportedly  taken  by 
the  Democratic  majority  In  caucus  when, 
as  I  understand  it,  a  policy  statement 
was  adopted  calling  for  extension  of 
standby  authority  for  the  President  to 
impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  although  the 
experience  has  been  rather  painful,  most 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  have  learned  that  wage  and 
price  controls  do  not  provide  an  ap- 
propriate answer  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. In  fact,  controls  have  been  the 
cause  of  dislocations  in  the  economy  and 
have  actually  created  shortages  which, 
in  turn,  have  exacerbated  the  inflation 
problem. 

After  that  experience.  If  another 
wage  and  price  control  program  were 
to  be  instituted,  the  Congress  would 
want  to  have  a  strong  hand  In  Its  for- 
mulation— that  Congress  would  want  to 
play  a  major  role  in  any  such  policy 
decision. 

Where  Is — what  has  happened  to — this 
interest  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  constitUi.lonal  responsibilities 
in  the  legislative  process? 

Instead  of  asserting  that  role  and  ex- 
ercising its  responsibility,  the  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  majority, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  simply  hand 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
broad,  unfettered  discretionary  author- 
ity to  put  into  effect,  whenever  he  pleases, 
whatever  wage-price  control  program  he 
chooses.  Of  course,  thereafter,  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  considerable  criticism 
aimed  at  the  President  regardless  of 
what  he  did. 

I  must  admit  that  this  maneuver  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  majority  may 
be  good  politics.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
country,  at  a  time  like  this,  is  looking  for 
politics  as  usual.  I  believe  the  country 
woidd  expect  from  Congress  a  different 
attitude,  a  different  posture  than  that. 
So,  having  taken  notice  of  the  action 
of  the  Domocratir  majority  on  yesterday, 
as  for  myself,  I  v.ould  respond  by  chal- 


lenging the  Democratic  majority  to  put 
into  effect  the  wage  and  price  control 
program  they  think  would  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time — rather  than  merely 
handing  over  broad,  unfettered  author- 
ity to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Democratic  majority  really  be- 
lieves that  wage  and  price  controls  are 
the  answer  to  inflation,  then  they  should 
also  decide  and  put  into  effect  by  legis- 
lation the  program  of  wage  and  price 
controls  they  want. 

If  the  Democratic  majority  really 
thinks  it  is  the  answer,  then  by  all  means 
I  suggest  to  them— indeed.  I  would  chal- 
lenge them — to  put  their  wage-price 
control  program  into  effect. 

As  for  me,  although  I  regret  that  the 
rate  of  inflation  is  higher  now  than  it 
has  been,  I  also  realize  that  such  con- 
trols are  not  the  answer.  This  is  one 
Senator  who  has  learned  the  lesson 
which  many  television  viewers  learned 
when  they  saw  farmers  killing  their  baby 
chickens  last  year  because  prices  would 
not  justify  buying  the  feed  to  raise  them. 
As  a  result,  a  shortage  of  chickens  devel- 
oped for  a  period.  Instead  of  holding 
prices  down,  the  experience  with  controls 
has  been  that  prices  are  pushed  up  by 
shortages  resulting  from  the  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
dist^guished  acting  Republican  leader 
does  "not  need  to  challenge  the  Demo- 
cratic majority,  so-called,  because  he  Ls 
well  aware  that  there  are  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  who  know  tliat  at 
this  moment  the  inflationary  rate  in  the 
country  stands  at  14.5  percent  for  the 
first  3  months  or  more. 

As  far  as  the  kind  of  wage  and  price 
controls  I  would  want  are  concerned,  I 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  President,  a 
year  ago  last  January,  terminated  phase 
n,  which  was  working  effectively  in  the 
fields  of  wage  and  price  controls.  He 
made  a  mistake  at  that  time  because 
phase  HI  and  phase  IV  have  been  utter 
failures. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  politics  as 
usual.  Every  Senator  feels  the  inflation 
in  his  pocketbook.  Every  Senator's  family 
does.  too.  But  that  Is  of  secondary  sig- 
nificance. It  is  the  ordinary  working 
people  of  this  country  who  are  feeling 
infiation  the  hardest  and  being  given  the 
least  in  the  way  of  consideration.  It  Ls 
the  pensioner  and  the  retiree,  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  are  the  ones  paying 
the  price.  They  are  the  ones  who  should 
be  given  the  consideration  which  is  their 
due. 

It  is  not  just  up  to  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress.  It  Is  up  to 
the  administration  and  Congress,  work- 
ing together,  to  try  to  do  something  to 
bring  about  at  least  an  alleviation  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  today,  a  problem  which  is  getting 
worse,  a  problem  which  John  Dunlop, 
this  administration's  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  referred  to  yesterday 
in  disputing  the  administration's  figures 
that  there  would  be  a  downturn  in  the 
inflationary  rate  for  this  quarter. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  over  the  past  calendar 
year,  from  March  1973  to  March  1974, 
this  Nation  endured  a  10.5  percent  infla- 
tion; that  for  January,  February,  and 
March  of  this  year  the  inflation  rate  was 
14.5  percent,  and  it  has  not  gone  down. 
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We  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  declining.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  that  means,  because  I  own  no 
.stock.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  5.8  percent 
in  the  gross  national  pioduct.  We  can- 
not avoid  the  fact  that  bargainings  are 
going  to  occur  sometime  this  spring  be- 
tween the  major  labor  unions  and  their 
employers;  and  with  no  controls  on 
whatsoever,  the  Lord  only  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  wages  and  prices  then. 
The  unions  may  get  sizable  increases  in 
their  wages,  and  they  are  entitled  to  good 
increases,  because  they  have  acted  with 
tact,  discretion,  and  restraint  during  the 
past  2  years.  But  what  good  is  an  increase 
in  wages  going  to  be  if  the  increase  in 
inflation  supersedes  that  increase? 

I  know  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  not  interested  in  any  type  of 
wage  and  price  control.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Booth  this  morning, 
indicating  his  opposition  to  what  the 
Democrats  in  coiiference  just  considered 
on  yesterday.  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  AFL-CIO  this  morning  saying  the 
sante  thing.  I  also  received  a  telegram 
from  at  least  one  other  union.  Evidently, 
they  were  caught  by  surprise.  They  evi- 
dently did  not  think  that  we  had  any 
sense  of  responsibility  or  concern.  They 
seemed  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

No.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  poll- 
tics  as  usual.  This  is  something  which 
the  administration  and  Congress — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats — should  work 
together  on,  so  that  some  alleviation 
could  be  achieved  insofar  as  the  wel- 
fare and  the  betterment  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  concerned. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  pROXMiKE)  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  passed  yesterday.  He 
was  the  only  one  I  knew  of.  He  had  left 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  but  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  it  was  unanimous  on 
the  part  of  those  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  primarily 
responsible,  he  and  his  committee,  for 
having  passed  in  the  Senate — agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, reluctantly — the  price  and  wage 
controls  which  the  President,  whoi  he 
ordered  the  first  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  on  August  15,  1971  or  1972,  put 
into  effect.  Then,  when  he  put  phase 
U  into  effect,  it  worked.  The  big  mis- 
take was  for  the  administration  to 
take  off  phase  II.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, speaking  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana,  I  would  like  to  see 
phase  II  restored,  because  I  think  the 
people  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. 

This  is  not  politics  as  usual.  If  we  sit 
on  our  fannies  and  do  nothing,  let  me 
tell  you  that  a  lot  of  Republicans  and 
D«nocrats,  come  this  November — if  not 
before — are  going  to  pay  a  poUtical 
price.  But  it  is  not  politics.  It  is  eco- 
nomics, and  everybody  can  feel  the  ef- 
fects in  their  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  major- 


ity leader  on  his  response  to  the  so- 
called  challenge  from  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  assistant  Republican  leader. 

The  Democratic  majority  does  not  need 
any  challenges.  It  needs  only  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  statement  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tme,  Mr.  Butz,  to  the  effect  that  prices 
in  the  grocery  stores  wiU  be  up  12  per- 
cent this  year. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said, 
a  few  years  bswik.  that  he  did  not  want 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  that  he 
did  not  want  the  standby  authority;  but 
Congress  enacted  the  measure  anyhow, 
providing  standby  authority  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  impose  controls,  and  he  finally 
got  around  to  using  it.  In  August  of  1971, 
he  imposed  a  90-day  freeze,  and  in  No- 
vember of  1971  he  imposed  phase  n  price 
controls.  They  worked  exceedingly  well 
throughout  the  year  of  1972. 

In  January  1973,  those  controls  were 
prematurely  lifted  by  the  administration; 
and  as  we  all  know,  and  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said,  phases 
III  and  IV  proved  to  be  colossal  failures. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  become  overly 
concerned  about  challenges;  but  inas- 
much as  a  challenge  has  been  laid  down, 
1  return  the  challenge  to  the  Republican 
leadership  and  Republicans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  consistently 
been  very  cooperative  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  meeting  problems  of 
the  country.  Inasmuch  as  the  gauntlet 
has  been  thrown  down.  I  challenge  the 
Republicans  to  cooperate  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  bringing  some  succor  £Uid  com- 
fort to  the  old  people  of  this  country,  and 
other  people  who  are  living  on  pensions 
and  other  low-  and  middle-income  groups 
who  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  same 
12-percent  increase  in  the  grocery  stores 
that  is  going  to  confront  everybody  else. 

I  say  that  the  President  should  be  given 
the  standby  authority.  Whether  he  uses 
it  or  not,  is  something  else.  But  if  those 
controls  are  used  properly  and  at  the 
right  time,  I  think  they  can  and  will  work. 
I  say  give  him  the  authority  all  across 
the  board.  Controls  have  been  used  prop- 
erly in  some  Instances;  they  have  been 
used  improperly  in  other  instances.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  they  will  not  work.  Per- 
"hBfts  it  is  the  way  they  have  been  applied 
and  the  timing  by  which  they  have  been 
applied.  But  give  the  President  the 
authority. 

To  maintain  that  the  535  Members  of 
Congress  can  administer  a  price  control 
program  is  pure  bunk.  The  authority  has 
to  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  some- 
where is  in  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of 
this  country.  Let  us  give  him  the  author- 
ity. He  said  he  did  not  want  it  once.  But 
he  used  it  well  in  phases  I  and  XL  He  says 
he  does  not  want  it  now.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  be  driven  at  some  later  date 
to  reimpose  control/ in  this  country.  Let 
us  take  appropriate  and  timely  action 
now. 

If  we  do  not  give  the  President  such 
authority  now.  I  know  what  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader  Is 
going  to  be  saying  in  November:  "These 
prices  are  out  of  hand.  Of  course,  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  the  authority, 
but  the  Democratic  Congress  sat  on  its 
fanny.  It  could  have  given  him  the  au- 
thority. It  elected  not  to  do  anything." 
The    Democratic-controlled    Senate — at 


least,  the  leadership  and  the  Democrats 
In  caucus — has  proposed  to  do  something 
rather  than  notliing. 

I  hand  the  challenge  back  to  the  a.s- 
sistant  Republican  leader.  Let  us  take 
action  now  to  protect  the  people  against 
runaway  inflation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  1Af_.  Pretident,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield,  for  a  brief 
response? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  their  very  eloquent  re- 
sponses. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
they  have  not  answered  the  point  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
seeking  to  make,  and  that  is  this:  The 
Democratic  majority — and,  incidentally, 
if  this  has  turned  into  a  partisan  political 
dialog.  I  regret  it,  but  it  came  about 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  do- 
ing his  best  to  do  tliat  very  thing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right.  It  came 
about  because  of  the  action  taken  yester- 
day by  the  Democratic  caucus  in  a  po- 
litical session;  obviously.  I  think  some 
response  from  our  side  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  v.ill 
yield  right  there,  talking  about  a  Demo- 
cratic political  caucus  on  yesterday, 
when  the  Republicans  meet  every  Tues- 
day, should  I  refer  to  that  as  a  Repub- 
lican poUtical  dinner  caucus? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suppose  that  depends 
en  what  we  do  and  what  sort  of  state- 
ments we  make. 

But  in  this  instance,  what  is  very 
apparent  and  what  is  so  obvious — and  I 
would  imagine  that  it  should  be  to  the 
country — is  that  the  Democratic  major- 
ity is  not  proposing  to  do  anything  at  all 
about  the  probl^n  of  inflation — which 
all  of  us  concede  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  .ioin  in  calling  attention  to  the  figures 
cited.  They  are  deplorable.  One  of  the 
leasons  why  they  are  so  high,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  inflation,  is  that 
wage-price  controls  have  been  in  effect 
and  they  did  not  work.  Instead,  they 
made  the  problem  worse.  What  we  need 
to  do  Is  to  Increase  production — to  in- 
crease the  supplies;  then  prices  will  come 
down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Phases  in  and  IV 
did  not  work.  Phase  H  did  work,  and  the 
Senator  knows  it.  He  cannot  gainsay — he 
does  not  gainsay — the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  Infiation  for  this  calendar 
year  so  far  is  14.5  percent  and  going  up. 
.He  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  theic 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  gross  national 
product  of  5.8  percent  at  the  end  of 
March,  probably  higher  now.  He  cannot 
gainsay  the  fact  that  negotiations  will  be 
carried  on  which  may  well  create  a  situa- 
tion more  difficult  than  the  present.  He 
cannot  gainsay  the  fact — and  this  is  a 
positive  factor — that  unemployment  has 
decreased  from  5.2  to  5.1  percent;  nor 
can  he  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  most 
recent  Wholesale  Price  Index  shows  an 
inflationary  increase  of  more  than 
19  percent,  and  this  has  yet  to  be 
translated  into  a  consumer  Increase  of 
even  greater  than  19  percent.  So  tlie 
trend  is  up. 

We  aigue  here  and  accuse  each  other 
of  being  political,  when  we  ought  to  be 
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cooperating  with  one  another  and  work- 
ing with  the  administration  to  face  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Stevenson  resolution  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  those  pres- 
ent at  the  E>emooratic  conference  on 
yesterday — a  conference,  may  I  say, 
called  at  my  request  and  on  my 
initiative,  something  which  I  seldom 
do-^be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  so  that  it 
will  be  before  the  Senate  and  the  public 
to  consider  and  to  look  at. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  Aooftkd  by  Senate  Democratic 
cokvxbence  on  april  24,  197i 
Whereas,  the  overall  rate  of  Inflation  iB  at 
its  highest  level  In  23  years,  consumer  prices 
are  climbing  at  the  highest  rate  since  1948 
and  wholesale  price  Increases  continue  at 
double  digit  levels;  and 

Whereas,  real  gross  national  product  is 
falling  St  the  steepest  rates  In  16  years  and 
the  reai  earnings  of  wage  earners  continue 
their  decline;  and 

Whereas,  all  authority  to  control  wages 
and  prices  (except  In  the  petroleum  sector) 
and  to  secure  and  enforce  commitments  to 
exercise  price  restraint  and  expand  Indus- 
trial capacity  will  expire  in  seven  days;  and 
Whereas,  if  all  such  authority  is  abruptly 
abandoned,  a  new  surge  of  Inflation  will  en- 
sue with  renewed  pressure  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls;  and 

Whereas,  runaway  Inflation  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
nation; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Democratic  Conference  condemns  the  Ad- 
ministration's abandonment  of  the  fight 
against  Inflation,  pledges  its  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  the  nation 
and  to  that  end  specifically  supports  legis- 
lation to  restrain  Inflation  by  1.)  requiring 
the  Executive  Branch  to  monitor  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  private  and  public  and  en- 
force economic  stabilization  decontrol  com- 
mitments; and  3.)  permitting  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  an  orderly  termination  of  the 
wage  and  price  controls  program  and  be  It 
further. 

Resolved,  that  the  leadership  shall  select 
the  appropriate  legislative  vehicle  on  the 
Senate  floor  within  the  Immediat*  future 
to  permit  these  proposals  to  be  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allocated  to  the  joint 
leadership  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  agree 
to  yield  2  minutes  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  get 
into  the  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  give 
the  acting  Republican  leader  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond,  because  I  have  taken 
up  too  much  of  his  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  of  those  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  problem  Is  that  to 
merely  grant  the  President  broad  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trol would  be  illusory.  It  might  look  as 
though  Congress  were  doing  something 
about  Inflation  but,  In  fact,  it  would  be 
doing  nothing.  Many  people  could  be 
misled,  and  attention  would  be  diverted 
from  need  for  action  on  the  other  fronts 


that  would  really  combat  the  causes  of 
inflation. 

Let  me  say  thiS:  If  the  Democratic 
majority  really  believes  a  phase  n  type 
wage-price  control  program  would  be  ef- 
fective, then  I  believe  they  ought  to  leg- 
islate it — vote  it  into  effect.  And  later, 
when  they  think  it  should  be  terminated, 
it  could  be  terminated  by  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  really  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  it  not  work? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Democrats  have 
the  votes  to  do  it.  If  they  think  a  5.5- 
nercent  wage  ceiling,  for  example,  should 
be  imposed  on  labor  in  this  countiy,  they 
ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Along  with  a 
ceiling  on  interest  rates? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Democrats  have 
the  votes  to  do  it.  At  least  they  ought  to 
ti-y  to  do  It,  rather  than  to  merely  give 
the  President  all  this  authority  and  then 
criticize  him  for  what  he  does  or  does 
not  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  do  not  criticize 
the  President.  The  Senator  has  criticized 
the  Democrats.  We  want  to  work  with 
the  President  for  the  common  good. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways hesitate  to  get  in  bed  with  the  Re- 
publicans, but  I  must  say  on  this  occa- 
sion I  would  like  to  make  this  bipartisan. 
I  think  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  Demo- 
crats are  in  favor  of  continuing  controls. 
However,  after  due  deliberation  in  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  on  a  bill  that  would  have 
provided  some  limited  continuation  of 
controls,  five  of  the  nine  Democrats 
voted  against  continuing  controls,  and, 
in  substance,  against  pretty  much  what 
was  done  yesterday  at  the  Democratic 
caucus.  F^irthermore.  In  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Democrats  voted  11 
to  8.  against  continuing  controls. 

So  this  is  a  bipartisan  dispute.  It  is  true 
that  I  authored  a  Senate  biU  which 
eventually  was  amended  to  Include  wage 
and  price  controls.  The  House  version 
gave  the  President  authority  to  insti- 
tute controls.  I  was  against  controls.  I 
was  one  of  four  Senators  who  voted 
against  renewal  of  control  authority 
in  1971.  So  I  think  I  have  a  track  record 
of  skepticism  with  respect  to  controls. 

There  is  no  denial  that  Inflation  is  our 
No.  1  problem.  It  is  oiu"  No.  1  economic 
problem,  and  It  is  our  No.  1  political 
problem. 

The  majority  leader  is  exactly  right 
when  he  points  out  that  we  have  had  an 
Inflation  rate  of  14.5  percent  recently, 
and  that  an  enormous  consumer  price 
Inflation  may  be  coming  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increase  In  wholesale  prices 
we  have  already  had.  But  are  controls  the 
answer?  The  truth  is  that  at  the  time  we 
Imposed  controls  there  was  an  inflation 
rate  of  4.5  percent.  After  2 ''2  years  of 
controls,  the  Inflation  rate  is  not  4.5  per- 
cent, but  14.5  percent.  Does  that  sound 
like  controls  are  working?  Mr.  President. 
If  you  hired  a  manager  to  hold  down  the 
increased  costs  of  your  business  and  2  \  2 
years  after  you  hired  him  your  costs 
were  rising  three  times  as  fast,  would  you 


hire  him   again?   Of  course  not.  You 
would  Are  him  and  promptly. 

This  Is  a  food,  energy,  and  Government 
spending  Inflation.  The  Senate  has  passed 
leglslaticHi  to  roll  back  energy  prices.  The 
President  has  ample  power  to  hold  down 
energy  prices  and  will  have  until  March 
of  1975. 

The  administration  can  and  should 
limit  any  further  threats  of  food  in- 
flation by  careful  management  of  our  ex- 
ports. It  has  ample  power  to  do  that. 

Why  should  we  hand  over  further 
power  to  the  President?  In  what  areas? 
For  what  useful  economic  purpose? 

We  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  wc 
are  facing  the  biggest  peacetime  increase 
in  the  Federal  budget  in  history,  an  in- 
flationary increase  of  $30  billion.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  just  asked  for  a  $5  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  program,  including  $250 
million  for  Egypt. 

Any  effective  anti-inflation  program 
should  be  cornered  on  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  spending  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  this,  but  I  would  like  to  get  into 
a  different  subject. 

I  have  been  a  critic  of  mllitai-y  spend- 
ing, but  today  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
what  is  right  about  the  military,  because 
the  military  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  last  few  years. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT?— DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  MAKES  GREAT 
STRIDES  IN  INCREASING  ITS  EF- 
FECTIVENESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
agency  or  department  of  Government 
has  made  greater  strides  In  increasing 
its  effectiveness  over  the  past  17  years 
than  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  The  past 
several  weeks  I  have  examined  six  differ- 
ent major  Issues  facing  the  American 
public  from  the  standpoint  of  assessing 
what  progress  we  have  made  In  each. 

I  have  made  these  speeches  because  of 
the  Watergate  syndrome,  because  of  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people  that 
there  Is  nothing  good  on  the  part  of 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch,  that 
the  Government  is  not  doing  any  thins; 
right,  that  the  country  faces  a  grim  fu- 
ture. I  think  If  we  look  at  the  bipartLsan 
progress  Congress  has  made,  we  get  a 
different  picture. 

I  have  talked  about  advances  in  educa- 
tion, women's  rights,  civi:  rights,  healtli 
care,  and  progress  in  the  war  on  povert>'. 

When  looking  at  the  Issue  of  military 
security  it  became  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  so  sharply  improved 
its  capabilities  that  I  Intend  to  devote 
two  speeches  to  this  point.  In  a  seccHid 
speech  on  Monday  I  will  discuss  Defense 
Department  management  improvements. 

Today  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  increases  in  our  strategic  power. 

By  any  measurement  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  undergone  an  amazing 
transformation  since  the  last  1950's.  For 
example,  in  1957  when  I  first  entered  the 
Senate,  there  was  only  one  nuclear  re- 
taliatory weapon  and  it  was  the  manned 
bomber.  We  were  just  then  converting 
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from  the  B-36  prop  aircraft  to  the  B-52 
jet  fleet. 

The  United  States  had  been  stunned  by 
Soviet  successes  in  the  ICBM  field  and 
there  was  fear  that  the  Soviet  bomber 
fleet  was  a  direct  threat  to  our  security. 
With  bombers  being  our  only  nuclear 
deterrent,  there  was  legitimate  concern 
that  in  any  preemptive  first  strike  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  much  of  our  population  would 
be  wiped  out. 

Contrast  that  with  our  strength  a  few 
years  later.  Since  1957  we  have  added 
1,000  Minuteman  missiles  and  54  large 
Titan  II  ICBM's. 

The  Minuteman  missile  has  gone 
tlirough  three  versions  starting  with  the 
Minuteman  I  called  the  LGM-30A.  It 
originally  had  the  MK-5  warhead  but 
was  upgraded  to  the  MK-11  warhead 
series  which  had  a  target  capability  of 
two.  The  follow-on  Minuteman  II  used 
another  improved  reentry  vehicle  which 
had  a  greatly  increased  target  capacity 
and  also  incorporated  a  penetration  aids 
package. 

In  a  third  modification,  the  system  was 
changed  to  the  Minuteman  III. 

The  Titan  n  ICBM  was  placed  in  un- 
derground silos  as  opposed  to  the  coffin 
arrangement  of  the  older  missiles.  The 
large  throw  weight  of  the  Titan  missile 
enabled  it  to  carry  the  largest  warhead 
in  the  U.S.  missile  inventory. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  Polaris  sub- 
marines in  1957.  The  first  such  boat  was 
introduced  in  1960.  Now  we  have  41  nu- 
clear-propelled submarines  with  656  mis- 
siles, most  of  which  are  the  modern 
Poseidon  type. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  impact 
of  the  Polaris  program.  By  combining 
nuclear  propulsion  and  solid  propellant 
technology,  a  new  deterrent  force  was 
added  to  the  strategic  equation.  By  hid- 
ing in  the  depths  of  the  worlds  oceans 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  the  Polaris 
was  and  remains  the  most  survivable  and 
effective  second  strike  deterrent  force  in 
the  world. 

In  addition,  both  our  land-  and  sea- 
based  missile  deterrents  have  been  dra- 
matically upgraded  by  the  incorporation 
of  MIRV  technology  which  increases  the 
number  of  warheads  as  much  as  10 
times.  The  Minuteman  III  Mark-12 
MIRV  system  is  thought  to  have  three 
independently  targetable  warheads  that 
can  strike  different  targets  perhaps  up  to 
100  miles  apart.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  550  Minuteman  III  missiles  planned 
out  of  a  total  force  of  1,000.  The  remain- 
der are  the  single  warhead  reentry  sys- 
tems of  the  Minuteman  II. 

The  expansion  in  the  number  of  war- 
heads Is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
submarine  force.  We  first  deployed  the 
Polaris  A-3  multiple  warhead  system  in 
1964.  Although  this  system  had  three 
warheads  per  missile,  the  reentry  ve- 
hicles were  not  individually  guided.  They 
impacted  in  a  rather  tight  pattern.  The 
Poseidon  missile,  however,  was  a  true 
MIRV.  It  can  carry  up  to  14  individual 
warheads  or  penetration  aid  packages 
such  as  decoys.  Thus,  with  16  missiles  per 
submarine  and  as  many  as  14  warheads 
per  missile,  the  new  Poseidon  submarine 
became  the  most  devastating  weapon 
system  in  the  history  of  mankind.  One 


Poseidon  submarine  could  destroy  all  of 
the  major  Soviet  cities  east  of  the  Urals. 

As  I  say,  we  have  41  submarines  with 
this  deadly,  overwhelming,  devastating 
impact. 

By  combining  land-  and  sea-based 
MIRVs  and  with  the  introduction  of -new 
bomber  warheads,  the  United  Stales  will 
have  about  10,000  nuclear  warheads  to 
deliver  on  any  potential  aggressor  by 
1979  or  more  than  enough  to  destroy  any 
known  combination  of  adversaries  sev- 
eral times  over.  It  is  an  awesome  power. 

Some  experts  believe  we  already  have 
suflficicnt  strategic  power  to  deter  nu- 
clear war  and  they  question  the  wisdom 
of  further  expansion  of  this  force.  I 
agree  that  restraint  should  be  demon- 
sti-ated  by  all  sides,  the  United  States 
aiid  the  UK.S.R.  Furthermore  I  have 
proposed  a  suggestion  for  a  step-by-step 
phasedown  in  strategic  arms  during  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  that  would  make 
allowances  for  the  different  technologies 
on  both  sides. 

Our  bomber  capabilities  also  are  im- 
measurably more  effective  now  than  in 
1957.  A  standoff  capabihty  has  been 
added  with  the  Hound  Dog  and  SRAM 
missile  systems.  New  low-level  penetra- 
tion techniques  have  been  tested.  Previ- 
ously, our  bombers  were  built  for  a 
high-level  flight  into  enemy  airspace  but 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  began  to  emplace 
thousands  of  surface-to-air  missiles,  we 
reoriented  our  plans  to  low-level  pene- 
tration. The  giant  B-70  could  not  adapt 
to  the  new  strategy  and  was  abandoned. 
Components  for  electronic  warfare  now 
are  far  beyond  what  anyone  could  have 
anticipated  15  years  ago.  They  protect 
our  aircraft  and  assist  them  in  getting 
through  enemy  defenses. 

Just  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  t^e  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee proudly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  Air  Force  said  we  now 
have  the  finest  air  force  in  the  world.  I 
could  not  agree  more.  He  is  exactly  right. 
We  should  recognize  that  fact  because  of 
our  ability  to  negotiate  from  strength  so 
that  we  can  end  the  arms  race. 

In  terms  of  defensive  capability,  the 
only  strategic  defense  the  United  States 
had  in  1957  was  an  ineffective  system  of 
misoile  launchers  designed  for  use 
against  manned  bombers. 

The  proposed  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive ABM  system  was  the  main 
hope  for  strategic  defense.  But  comple- 
tion of  the  natiDiM^ide  ABM  would  have 
been  a  costly  mfi«ake.  The  only  rational 
solution  to  strategic  defense  was  the 
SALT  I  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  administration  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  taking  this  step. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  SALT  I 
did  place  limitations  on  ABM  systems 
such  that  no  strategic  defense  would  be 
possible.  By  reinforcing  mutual  vulner- 
ability, SALT  I  put  a  stop  to  one  phase 
of  the  arms  race  even  though  it  did  not 
satisfactorily  inhibit  offensive  develop- 
ments. 

In  the  late  1950's  only  three  early 
warning  radars  were  in  operation  in  the 
Par  North.  Today  we  have  the  over-the- 
horizon  radars  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East  to  detect  hostile  launches.  The 
474-N  radar  system  is  designed  to  protect 
against  unnoticed  attack  from  subma- 


rnie-hiunc  lied  missiles  and  an  exotic 
satellue  s;-stem  is  operational.  Improve- 
nienis  in  ^\arning  systems  have  received 
little  public  attention  but  they  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  protecting  the 
Nauon. 

Our  missile  sysems  have  been  made 
more  secure  from  attack  by  hardening 
silos  agairitt  nuclear  blast  and  by  in- 
creasing the  survivability  of  warheads  in 
flight.  Silos  have  been  reinforced  to 
withstand  overpressures  many  times 
larger  tlian  in  prior  years.  The  missile 
v.arhead  has  been  protected  by  using  new 
materir.ls  of  great  strength  but  lit;ht 
weigiit.  The  warheads  themselves  ha-.e 
been  mr.de  smr-ller  but  more  powerful 
thereby  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  missile  system.  And  accuracy 
has  been  upgraded  by  incorporating 
technologies  that  were  not  even  consid- 
ered pos.sible  in  the  late  1950's. 

The  subsonic  interceptors  of  the  1950's 
have  given  way  to  supersonic  aircraft, 
primarily  the  F-101  and  F-106.  In  turn, 
these  aircraft  are  about  to  be  comple- 
mented with  the  latest  F-15's  and,  hope- 
fully, lightweight  fighters. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  favor  of 
cutting  dowTi  on  militaiT  spending  have 
been  put  in  the  position  of  being  against 
a  strong  militarj'  defense.  That  is  com- 
pletely untrue.  We  are  for  a  strong  mili- 
tary lorce.  We  are  against  waste  in  the 
military.  We  know  we  can  best  negoti- 
ate arms  control  and  an  end  to  the  arir.s 
race  by  negotiating -ffom  strength. 

Although  air  defense  has  been  de- 
emphasized  in  recent  years,  as  I  believe 
it  should  be.  we  retain  substantial  capa- 
bilities in  this  field  including  work  on 
the  OTH-B  radar,  a  new  austere  SAM-D. 
and  several  new  interceptors. 

Not  all  of  the  improvements  have  come 
in  hardware  programs.  Our  military 
strategies  have  been  updated  and  in 
some  cases  completely  renovated.  Mas- 
sive retahation  is  a  concept  of  the  past. 
Flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  a  broad 
range  of  options  characterizes  the  pres- 
ent force  structure.  There  is  a  current 
debate  about  the  need  for  moving  to  a 
range  of  weapon  systems  with  a  counter- 
force  capability.  This  issue  aside,  flexi- 
bility is  a  vital  asset. 

Reviewing  all  the  evidence.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  no  other  department  of 
Goven:ment  can  show  as  much  improve- 
ment in  basic  capability  nor  claim  such 
a  dramatic  increase  in  effectiveness.  The 
militarj-  is  not  without  its  problems,  but 
there  can  be  no  argument  about  the  tre- 
mendous improvement  within  the  mili- 
tary system  the  past  17  years.  It  has 
taken  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the 
hard  work  of  thousands  of  Defense  De- 
partment employees  of  all  ranks  but  the 
progress  is  real  and  substantial. 

I  think  we  can  contribute  to  that  prog- 
ress  by   continuing   to   criticize   and   to 
point  out  weaknesses  and  waste  in  the 
military,  as  I  think  we  must. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ALASKAN  OIL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  >  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  mmutes. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
stated  that  American  oil  companies  ar« 
playing  a  "swltcheroo  game"  with  con- 
fiumers  by  planning  to  export  Alaskan  oil 
to  Japan  and  other  coimtries. 

During  my  colloquy  with  Senator  B.«iyii 
I  explained  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
intention  to  sell  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  or 
any  other  nation. 

If  any  Alaskan  oil  is  sent  abroad  it 
would  be  on  an  exchange  basis.  Thi.s 
would  allow  the  Alaskan  oil  sellers  to  ex- 
change, and  I  emphasize  the  word  "ex- 
change"— Alaskan  oil  for  oil  that  may 
originate  in  Indonesia,  or  some  other 
country.  This  could  be  done  to  save 
American  consumers  money,  for  this  ex- 
change could  reduce  the  cost  in  trans- 
porting oil  to  the  east  coast  thus  saving 
the  energy  consumer  money. 

Unfortunately,  my  good  friend  Senator 
Bayh  has  ignored  provisions  in  the  right- 
of-way  law  that  Congress  passed  last 
year  which  stated  clearly  that  Alaskan 
oil  cannot  be  sold  to  a  foreign  nation 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President.  If  one 
reads  tht  right-of-way  law,  he  will  also 
find  that  Included  Is  a  provision  which 
permits  an  exchange  of  oil  if  that  will 
permit  more  expeditious  and  economical 
delivery  of  oU  to  the  United  States. 

During  his  floor  statement  yesterdav. 
Senator  Bayh  stated  that  just  this  past 
weekend  a  regional  administrator  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  conflnned  his 
worst  fears.  Senator  Bayh  said  that — 
Jack  RoberUoa.  regional  adminLstrator  fur 
the  area  IncludUig  Alaska,  said  that  we  would 
be  exporting  Alaskan  oU  and  that  much  of 
It  probably  will  be  sent  to  Japan. 

Senator  Bayh's  apparent  inference 
that  Mr.  Robertson  indicated  that  Alas- 
kan oil  would  be  sold  to  Japan  Is  not 
correct.  Mr.  Robertson  subsequently  said 
that  his  statement  was  subject  to  serious 
misinterpretation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcorb  Mr. 
Robertson's  subsequent  statement,  which 
sets  the  record  straight  and  states  clear- 
ly that  in  no  way  did  Robertson  Intend 
his  statement  to  imply  that  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  sold  by  U.S.  oil  companies  to 
foreign  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorb,  as  follows: 

SuBsxQuurr  Stateicent  of  Jack  B.  Robert- 
son, RbCIONU.  ADMLNISrBATOR  Or  TUB  PED- 
EllAL    ENSECT    OtFICK 

April  22.   1974. 

At  a  Radio  and  Television  News  Olrecton 
Association  meeting  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, thlB  past  Saturday,  I  gave  a  talk  on  Proj- 
ect Independence.  In  response  to  a  floor  ques- 
tion, I  •peculated  that  some  oU  from  Alaska 
may  be  shipped  to  Japan. 

My  thougbt  waa  that  such  a  shipment 
could  occur  If  the  west  coast  market  or  re- 
fining capacity  was  exceeded,  and  an  oil  ex- 
change agreement  were  reached  Insiu-lng  that 
volumes  In  kind  would  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  other  fljjds. 

Unfortunately,  such  apJfciUatlon  appvears 
to  be  subject  to  serious  misinterpretation  If 
taken  out  of  the  context  of  national  policy. 
Basic  authority  on  AlaAan  oil  exports  wUl 
not  be  In  the  hands  of  the  petroleum  com- 


panies because,  by  law.  Alaskan  oil  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries  without  the  express  approviil 
of  the  President,  and  subject  to  Congres- 
sionul  review. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  also  reaffirmed  in  a  recent  As- 
sociated Press  story  that  Alaska  oil  would 
not  be  sold  to  foreign  nations.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  A.s.sociated  Press 
."^tory  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  fcllov.s: 

Morton   and  Phtiine 

(By  D.  Dale  Nelson i 

\V\si!i:.cioN. — Secretary    of    the    Interior 

Hnger;  C.  B.  Morton  s.Tid'  today  he  foresefs 

•,v\  export  of  oil  from  the  Altiska  pipeline  to 

Japan  or  other  nations. 

•If  the  oil  is  needed  in  the  U.S.  obvlo\isly 
the  oil  will  go  to  the  UJS."  Morton  told  the 
House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 

Rep.  John  Melcher,  D-Mont.,  subcommittee 
chairman,  ar^ed  Morton  about  a  statement 
by  Jack  Robertson.  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gio!ia!  AJniluiiitrator  of  tlie  Federal  Energy 
OlTire. 

Robert-on  had  said  Ala."=knn  oil  would  he 
exported  to  Japan  and  other  nations  and 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  through 
a  worldwide  series  of  exchanges. 

Tlie  bill  under  which  the  pipeline  is  being 
built  prohibits  export  of  the  oil  unless  the 
President  flndji  that  It  Ls  not  needed  in  the 
U.iitcd  States.  Congre.is  could  override  such 
a  finding  by  the  Prciildent  If  it  acted  within 
60  day.s. 

Melcher.  whor^e  Fuljcommlttee  wa.<!  instru- 
mental In  drftftlng  the  pipeline  bill,  brought 
the  subject  up  during  Morton's  testimony 
in  support  of  an  unrelated  measure  which 
would  broaden  the  auUiority  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

"I  know  you  are  not  responsible  for  what 
a  Regional  Administrator  of  the  FEO  says," 
Le  told  Morton. 

"I  appreciate  that,"  Morton  replied. 

Melcher  said  he  had  asked  John  Sawhill, 
Ciiief  of  the  Energy  Office,  for  an  explanation. 
SawhUl  was  not  Immediately  available. 

Morton  said  the  ezporta  "would  be  against 
the  law  unless  tlie  procedures  In  the  law  were 
followed." 

"If  It  were  in  the  national  Interest  to  ex- 
port to  Japan  or  other  countries,  I  think  the 
export  licenses  would  be  granted,"  he  said. 

"If  there  Is  a  big  discovery  In  the  Missis- 
.sippl-Alabama-Florida  offshore  area  and  we 
find  the  Alaska  oil  la  surplus  oU,  It  might  be 
in  the  national  Interest  to  export  It. 

"But  I  don't  foresee  that.  It  will  probably 
never  come  up,"  Morton  said. 

Robertson  also  said  that,  contrary  to  pre- 
vious expectations,  the  pipeline  would  op- 
erate at  nearly  Its  fiUl  capacity  at  the  out- 
set. 

A  spokesman  for  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Corp.,  the  consortium  of  oil  companies 
formed  to  buUd  and  operate  the  line,  said 
present  plans  call  for  Initial  operation  at 
600,000  barrels  a  day,  less  than  a  third  of 
capacity. 

The  spokesman  said  Standard  OU  Co.  of 
Ohio,  one  of  the  affiliated  companies,  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  to  double  this,  but  any  change 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  all  the  com- 
panies. 

Morton,  asked  when  the  pipeline  was  now 
expected  to  be  finished,  said,  "we  are  aim- 
ing at  having  some  oil  moving  through  it 
before  the  end  of  197T,"  Bep.  Don  Toung,  R- 
Alaska,  said  construction  Is  ahead  of 
schedule." 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Patton,  president  of  the  Alye.ska 
Pipeline  Service  Co..  said  on  April  22, 
that  oil  from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
will  be  shipped  to  American  west  coast 
ports  and  reiterated  that  none  is  sched- 
uled for  export.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Patton's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows: 

Alveska  Pipemne  Nlws 

BFi.i.rvur.  Wash.,  April  22,  1974 —E  I, 
ration,  PreMclent  of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Serv- 
ice Company,  said  today  that  oil  from  thu 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  be  shipped  to 
American  west  coast  ports,  and  reiterated 
that  none  Is  scheduled  to  be  exported.  Tlie 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
stipulated  that  Alaskan  oil  will  stay  In  the 
US,  unless  exports  are  approved  by  ihc 
President  and  Congress. 

Patton  said  the  company  hopes  the  line 
will  begin  transporting  oii  in  1977,  at  an 
initial  capacity  of  600,000  barrels  per  day, 
working  up  to  its  ultimate  capacity  of  2 
million  barrels  per  day  In  the  early  1980s. 

Current  oil  industry  forecasts  indicate 
that  this  volume  will  be  required  on  the 
west  coast,  he  said.  Crude  oil  production  in 
California  is  currently  running  below  1972 
and    1973  levels,   and  Is  declining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  in  my  remarks  this  morning  I  have 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  Alaskan 
oil  will  not  be  sold  to  any  foreign  nation, 
although  at  some  point  an  exchange  oi 
oil  in  kind  might  be  possible  if  it  saves 
American  consumers  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  in  tlie 
Chamber,  but  I  understand  why  he  can- 
not be  here.  However,  I  again  want  to 
clarify  the  point  I  tried  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear,  namely,  that  Alaskan  oil  will 
not  be  sold  to  any  foreign  nations,  al- 
tliough  at  some  point,  and  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  after  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  becomes  operative,  which  will 
not  be  for  at  least  3  or  4  years  from 
now,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  oil  on  the 
west  coast.  At  that  point  an  exchange  of 
oil  in  kind  might  be  possible,  and  it  w  ill 
save  the  American  consumers  money  if 
we  make  that  exchange.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  apparently  believes  that  in 
the  exchange  American  consumers  end 
up  by  paying  more  for  oil,  because  Alas- 
kan oil  is  sold  below  the  world  price. 

Again,  I  want  to  clarify  for  the  record 
that  this  would  be  an  exchange  in  kind. 
We  will  not  be  buying  foreign  oil  to  re- 
place Alaskan  oil. 

We  will  merely  be  shipping  Alaskan  oil 
to  foreign  destinations  and  having  for- 
eign oil  that  was  originally  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  at  the  destination  of  Alas- 
kan oil  changed  and  delivered  to  the 
United  States.  So  the  total  quantity  and 
quality  of  oU  delivered  to  the  United 
States  will  be  the  same,  and  the  dollar 
transactions  will  be  between  Alaskan 
sellers  and  U.S.  purchasers,  and  will  not 
Involve  the  purchase  of  foreign  oil. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  make  it  very 
plain  why  I  want  to  clarify  tlie  record  on 
this  subject.  I  have  no  intention  of  let- 
ting Japan  purchase  Alaskan  oil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  I  had  my  way,  we 
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would  suspend  the 'sale  of  any  Alsaka's 
resources  to  Japan,  because  Japan  con- 
tinues to  fish  on  the  high  seas  for  Alas- 
kan salmon.  They  are  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  coatinues  to  fish  sal- 
mon on  the  high  seas.  They  have  ignored 
us  completely  in  our  requests  to  tliem  to 
practice  good  conservation  in  their  fish- 
ing for  Alaskan  salmon. 

I  do  not  want  the  Japanese  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  got 
by  the  statement  from  Mr.  Robertson. 
They  might  suddenly  decide  that  we 
changed  our  mind  and  decided  we  would 
sell  them  Alaskan  oil.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  permitting  them  to  do  so.  If  any- 
thing, I  have  the  intention  of  trying  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  denying  Japan  Alaskan 
oil  and  other  resources,  so  long  as  they 
continue  this  destructive  appi'oach  of 
fishing  on  the  high  seas. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation.  1974, 
roR  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration. District  or  Columbia  (S.  Doc. 
No.  93-78) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  supplemen- 
tal funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Administration  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  93-792) 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  11,  1974,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce today  submitted  a  report  on  the 
bill  (S.  707)  to  estabUsh  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants, 
in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, together  with  minority,  supple- 
mental, and  additional  views,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  3380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Keying 
NCi.  Referred  to  the  Co-Timlttes  on  the  Jacii- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3381.  A  bUl   to  amend  and  extend   the 
Rehabiiitation  Act   of    1973.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wella.'e. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.    3382.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nelson 
Montenegro.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veteraiis' 
Affairs. 

By  Me.  DOLE: 
S.  3384.  X  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
tU!e  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  period  within  which  veterans  may  be 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 
such  chapter  after  their  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
o;i  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of   1954.   as   amended,   to  provide   for   a 
nuclear  power  park  site  survey.  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  PONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.     Eastland,     Mr.     Fannin,     Mr. 
Gurnet,    Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.   Inouye, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.     RiBicoFF,     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 
Thurmond  and  Mr.  Toweb)  : 
S.  3386.  A  bill   to  amend  title   II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  Increment 
in   old-age    benefits   payable    to    Individuals 
who  delay  their  retirement  beyond  age   65. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE; 
S.  3387.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Emergency 
Highway   Energy   Conservation   Act   in   order 
to  change  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit 
prescribed    therein    to    60    mUes    per    hour. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovEBN,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional    Federal    fenanclal    assistance    to 
the  special  supplemental  food  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON : 
S.  3389.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  American  Uni- 
versity," approved  February  24,  1893.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3381.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Rehabihtation  Act  of  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  an  extension  of  the 
Vocational  Reliabilitation  Act  for  |n  ad- 
ditional year  through  fiscal  1976.  In  ad- 
dition, my  proposal  provides  ioi^  the 
t.'T.ncfer  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
AdmiFiistration  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habiiitation Service  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secrctr.ry  c-i  Health.  Education,  rrd 
Welfare. 

For  E?me  time.  Mr.  President.  I  h?.Ae 
been  arguing  that  the  States  need  acc- 
ojiaie  advance  notice  of  Federal  funduig 
i!i  the  fields  of  education,  health  and 
aid  10  the  handicapped  so  that  they  cari 
more  carefully  plan  their  State  pros 
trams.  Toe  often.  States  receive  Federal 
funds  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  which  dis- 
rupts their  planning  and  causes  them  to 
spejid  inefficiently. 

Last  year,  for  example,  it  was  August 
before  the  States  kntw  what  to  expect  in 
rehabilitation  f urrasf  well  into  the  fiscal 
year.  That  is  not  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
cient administration  nor  in  the  interest 
of  the  handicapped  people  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  serve. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  Federal-State  cooperation 
through  the  years.  Since  its  inception 
some  53  years  ago.  more  than  3  million 
handicapped  persons  have  been  rehabili- 
tated. 

My  own  State  of  Texas,  which  has  a 
highly  successful  program,  has  doubled 
its  rehabilitants  in  the  last  4  years.  Last 
year,  the  payroll  of  these  rehabilitated 
individuals  jimiped  from  $15  million  to 
$95  million,  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  a  single  year. 

Quite  apart  from  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  program,  we  must  place 
emphasis  en  the  human  considerations. 
To  a  paralyzed  structural  engineer  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion funds  have  meant  a  chance  to  go 
back  to  work,  super\'ising  the  steel  con- 
struction of  churches,  apartments,  and 
schools. 

To  a  fomer  mental  patient,  it  has 
meant  productive  work  as  a  compressor 
operator. 

To  a  deaf  printer  in  Iowa,  it  has  meant 
a  job"  in  the  composing  room  of  a  major 
newspaper. 

And  to  a  businessman  paralyzed  by 
polio,  it  has  meant  a  chance  to  open  his 
owTi  business  in  Minnesota,  hiring 
handicapped  workers. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  They 
have  been  repeated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  the  reasons  why 
this  legislation  has  enjoyed  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  over  the  years. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill,  which 
transfers  the  program  from  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  is  long  over- 
due. The  rehabilitation  program  was 
created  to  help  disabled  individuals  de- 
velop new  talents  so  that  they  can  again 
participate  in  oin-  society  to  their  fullest 
potential. 

Clearly,  then,  a  more  appropriate 
home  is  needed  for  the  program  that 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
which  is  composed  primarily  of  welfare 
programs. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  this  provision  will  be 
enacted  into  law  along  with  the  1 
year  extension.  Comparable  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Braoemas  of  Indiana  and 
several  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  the  Presi- 
dent haa  vetoed  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion legislation  in  an  effort  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  I,  too,  have  been  con- 
cerned about  expanding  Federal  budgets, 
and  I  have  voted  against  programs  that 
I  considered  extravagant. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  programs.  Vo- 
cational rehabiUtation  is  not  only  com- 
passionate legislation;  it  is  good  eco- 
nomics. If  we  increase  the  payroll  of 
handicapped  persons,  more  funds  flow 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  we  de- 
crease dependence  on  public  assistance 
programs,  which  are  frequently  counter- 
productive. 

I  consider  this  measure  to  be  one  of 
our  highest  domestic  priorities,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  act  on  it  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 


April  25,  197.'t 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide 
service  pension  to  certain  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows 
of  such  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

WORU)    WAR    I   \-ETEllANS'    PENSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
return  of  millions  of  young  servicemen 
from  Southeast  Asia  in  the  past  few 
years  has  brought  the  country  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  problems  encountered  by 
men  and  women  who  set  aside  personal 
plans  and  ambitions  to  take  up  their 
country's  cause  during  a  time  of  conflict 
overseas. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
readjustment  needs  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Aided  by  a  history  of  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  we  have  gathered  support 
for  substantial  increases  in  GI  bill  bene- 
fits. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  used 
both  by  myself  and  by  major  veterans' 
organizations  is  that  the  current  group 
of  young  veterans  is  entitled  to  the  same 
level  of  benefits  received  by  those  of  us 
who  fought  in  World  War  n.  Given  the 
overwhelming  success  of  the  World  War 
II  readjustment  programs  as  documented 
in  several  studies,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
mipossible,  to  argue  with  that  reasoning. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  extend  that 
argument  to  our  treatment  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  during  the  first 
worldwide  conflict.  If  we  do.  we  find 
that  World  War  I  veterans  have  been 
neglected  to  a  degree  that  can  only  cast 
shame  on  every  other  effort  this  Nation 
has  made  to  provide  some  compensation 
in  civilian  life  for  tbose  who  have  served 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

"Hiere  was  no  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  provide 
for  hospital  services  and  job  counseling 
There  waa  no  GI  bill  that  helped  pay  for 
the  education  <rf  youn«  veteraiu  during 
the  laao's.  Until  they  became  eligible  for 
programs  of  this  kind  many  years  later, 


all  they  received  was  severance  pay.  And 
when  they  came  to  Washington  to  pro- 
test their  plight,  they  were  run  out  of 
town  as  a  bimch  of  troublemakers. 

It  is  now  the  1970's  and  the  remaining 
World  War  I  veterans  are  still  waiting  for 
the  recognition  and  the  compensation 
they  should  have  received  half  a  century 
ago.  Most  of  them  are  living  out  their 
final  years  on  a  meager  Income  of  social 
seciu-ity  and  a  small,  income-related  vet- 
erans' pension.  Every  time  their  social 
security  goes  up,  their  pension  from  the 
VA  goes  down.  In  many  cases,  they  end  up 
with  less  total  income  than  they  had  be- 
fore tlie  social  security  raise. 

I  do  not  feel  that  is  proper  treatment 
for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  not  for  our  war  veterans.  I 
have  often  said  that  you  can  best  judge 
a  coimtry  by  the  way  it  treats  its  elderlj'. 
While  we  do  have  many  fine  programs 
intended  to  aid  elderly  Americajis,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  fallen  far  short  of 
any  decent  commitment  to  those  who 
have  grown  older  and  wiser  6s  they 
watched  several  more  conflicts  go  by 
v.hile  they  waited  for  recognition  of  their 
own  service  to  their  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  a  guar- 
anteed pension  for  all  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. It  is  identical  to  a  bill  Introduced 
earlier  this  year  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Frey.  It  is  simple  in  Its  intent 
and  straightforward  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  pronding  a  decent  income  for 
veterans  of  tlie  First  World  War.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3383 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrcss  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  15  of  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  secUon  513  the  foUowlng 
r.ew  section : 

5  513.  CerUln  World  War  I  veterans 
"(a)  Por  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  pension  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  all 
purposes,  to  be  In  payment  of  the  debt  owed 
by  the  Nation  to  the  beneflclarles  thereof  for 
services  rendered  by  them  and  shall  not,  for 
any  reason,  be  considered  to  be  a  gratuity 

"(2)  The  term  'World  War  I'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  April  6.  1917,  and  end- 
ing on  July  2,  1921. 

"(b)  The  Admlnl.strator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  who  served  In  the  active  military 
naval,  or  air  service  at  any  time  during 
World  War  I  and  who  Is  not  eligible  for  pen- 
sion under  section  621  of  this  title  pension 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  veteran  Is  married  and  liv- 
ing with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or 
children,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall 
be  $150. 

"(2)  If  the  veteran  is  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  UvUig  with  or  reasonably  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  hla  spouse)  and 
has  no  child,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension 
shall   be  $135. 

"(d)  If  the  veteran  Is  In  need  of  regiUar 

aid   and   attendance,   the   monthly   rat«  ot 

pension   payable   to   him    under   subsection 

(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  $125. 

■■(e)  If  the  veteran  has  a  disability  by  rea- 


son  of  which  he  Is  permanently  housebound 
but  does  not  qualify  for  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance rate  payable  under  subsection  (d), 
the  monthly  rat©  payable  to  him  under  sub- 
sectioa  (c)  shall  be  Increased  by  $50. 

"(f)(1)  Any  veteran  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  section  is  entitled  to  hospital, 
domiciliary,  and  medical  care  under  chapttr 
17  of  this  title  for  any  non-ser\lce-counectcd 
cjlsabllity. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  ether  prorl't'.on 
of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  on  behalf 
of  any  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
section  the  cost  of  any  medical  service- 
provided  outside  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  to  such  veteran  by  any  physi- 
cian If  the  Administrator  finds  that  travel 
to  and  from  a  Veterans'  AdmliUstraiion 
medical  facility  for  such  services  would  Im- 
pn.'^  a  medical  or  financial  hardship  on  the 
veteran. 

"(g)  The  pen.slon,  medical  and  hospital 
benefit-s.  and  reimbursement  for  medical 
costs  provided  for  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid,  or  provided,  as  the  case  may  be.  with- 
out regard  to  (1)  any  Income  of  any  kind 
or  from  any  source  payable  to  the  veteran 
or  his  spouse,  and  (2)  the  corpus  of  the 
estate  of  the  veteran  or  his  spouse. 

"(h)  Any  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  pcn- 
.<:ion  under  section  521  of  this  title  shall.  If 
he  so  elects,  be  paid  pension,  and  provided 
the  other  benefits,  prescribed  by  this  section. 
If  pension  is  paid  pursuant  to  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  bo  Irrevocable." 

(b)    The   analysis   of  such   chapter    15   is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
'512.  Spanish-American  War  veterans." 
tho  following: 
'013.  Certain  World  War  I  veterans. '■. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  in  of  chapter  lo  of 
t:!e  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  537  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  533.  Widows  of  certain  World  War  I  vet- 
erans 
"(ft)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
at  the  time  of  hla  death  was  receiving  pen- 
sion under  section  513  of  this  title  pension 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this  section,  if  the 
widow  is  not  eligible  for  widow's  pension 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  subchap- 
ter. 

"(b)(1)  If  there  Is  a  widow  and  one  or 
more  children,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension 
shaU  be  $150. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  chUd.  the  monthlv  rate 
of  pension  shall  bo  $135. 

"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow 
of  a  veteran  under  this  section  unless  she 
was  married  to  him — 

"il)   before  December  14.  1944;  or 
'•(2)   for  one  year  or  more;  or 
"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  If  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage. 

"(d)  The  pension  provided  by  this  section 
Shan  be  paid  without  regard  to  (1)  any  In- 
come of  any  kind  or  from  any  source  pay- 
able to  the  widow,  and  (2)  the  corpus  of  the 
estate  of  the  widow. 

"(e)  Any  widow  who  is  eligible  for  pen- 
sion under  section  641  of  this  tltlo  shall.  If 
she  so  elects,  be  paid  pension  prescribed  by 
this  section.  If  pension  is  paid  pursuant  to 
such  an  election,  the  election  shall  be  Ir- 
revocable." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  HI  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"537.    Children    of    Spantsh-Amerlcan    War 

Veterans." 
the  following: 

"538.  Widows  of  certain  World  W.ir  I  vet- 
erans.". 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3384.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 


time  period  within  which  veterans  may 
be  entitled  to  educational  assistance  un- 
der such  chapter  after  their  dis<^arge 
or  release  from  active  duty.  Referred  to 
tlie  CoraraRtee  on  Veterans'  AJTairs. 

IXIGTBTLITT   PERIOD   TOR    CI    BILL 

Mr.  TJ&^E.  Mr.  President,  the  most  im- 
portant Issue  Ion  a  large  number  of  Viet- 
nam vaterans  presently  is  the  extension 
of  ellE^bity  for  educational  benefits.  To- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  eligibility  period  to  10  years 
from  the  8  years  prescribed  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  importance  of  Uiis  measure  has 
been  expressed  to  me  personally  by  many 
Vietnam  veterans  in  Kn.nsftfi  They  have 
stated  their  concern  in  meetings  I  have 
h^ld  with  them,  in  telefihone  calls,  and 
in  numerous  leUerS. 

Itj3n  VZTS  AFFKCXIS 

I  have  been  In  oontact  with  veterans' 
oounaekas  at  imiversittes  in  Blansas  on 
this  matter  and  have  been  advijed  tliat 
ss  many  as  coie-^^hiiid  of  the  veterans  aJt- 
tendint;  BChool  in  tbe  State  will  toee  eli- 
gibility on  May  3L,  1OT4,  tmless  the  law 
is  cbansed.  Ttie  Veterazts'  Administra- 
tion indicates  that  nationwide  anrand 
285,000  'neterans  presently  attending 
sctiool  will  lose  eUgibility  on  May  31.  The 
VA  estimates  that  about  500,000  veterans 
will  loBB  Misai  In-tratning  status  in  fiscal 
year  1971  imieffi  the  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  large  number 
of  men,  for  Kansas  and  for  every  other 
State.  I  think  tfaat  with  this  large  nxmi- 
ber  of  veterans  involved  we  ^ould  act 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

oooB  a^isaiv  Foa  exit:ksion 

The  bsne  of  extending  eligibility  is 
more  complex  tiian  it  might  first  appear. 
On  the  surface,  8  years  is  an  adequate 
length  of  time  to  obtain  an  education. 
However,  wtoen  the  Vietnam-era  CH  bill 
was  Initiated  in  June  of  1966,  the  assist- 
ance rate  was  set  at  $100  per  month  for 
single  veterans.  It  is  somewhat  astound- 
ing to  realize  that  this  level  of  assist- 
ance -was  tlO  per  month  less  than  Korea 
veterans  could  get  14  years  earlier  in 
1952.  So  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
few  veterans  used  their  educational 
benefits. 

■Rie  low  assistance  rates  during  the 
early  years  of  this  GI  bill  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  the  reluctance  then  to 
admit  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  a 
war.  Mr.  President,  one  thing  almost 
everyone  can  agree  on,  regardless  of 
their  views  on  our  Vietnam  involvement, 
is  that  the  conflict  ■was  a  -war.  Men  were 
Icilled  and  -wonnded  there,  just  as  in  every 
other  war.  Vietnam  veterans  bore  the  ef- 
fects of  battle  jnst  as  tJie  "veterans  of  any 
other  WET.  And  Vietnam  veterans  desei-ve 
educational  a&tj&tancti  from  their  conn- 
try  just  as  moch  as  the  veterans  of  any 
other  era. 

ACBtSTAsrci:  TMma>vii«G 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  tJiat  edu- 
cational benefits  were  increased  imder 
the  cnrrent  administration  by  33  percent 
in  19TO  and  by  emother  $45  per  month  In 
1972.  These  substantial  Increases  finally 
made  it  possible  for  more  veterans  to 
attend  school  who  conld  not  afford  it 
during  the  eartier  yeare. 


I  want  to  add  at  this  point  that  I  do 
not  think  the  present  level  of  assistance 
is  adequate  for  veterans  today.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  other  Members  of  tiie  Senate 
to  tncreajse  the  level  of  assistance.  I  am 
oonoemed  that  an  early  passage  of  t^is 
biH  should  not  prejudice  those  efforts. 

tIEGENT    NEED 

But  oi  iounediat'e  impartajotx  is  tJtiat 
many  'twteracs  are  already  attending 
school.  On  May  31.  1974,  a  lai^  number 
off  them  'Will  be  forced  to  stop  their  train- 
ing or  find  other  means  of  financial  as- 
sistance nnless  we  inlhe  Congress  do 
something  very  Quickly. 

The  Veterans"  Administi-ation  teHs  me 
that  unless  Mae  law  is  changed  by  May 
14.  tliere  is  likeiy  to  be  disruption  in  the 
education  of  tbose  veterans  who  became 
eligible  on  June  1,  1»6«.  If  Congress 
passes  legislation  later  than  May  14, 
comptrters  will  have'  to  be  reprogramed 
and  those  veterans  who  are  cut  off  may 
have  to  be  receitified  by  the  schools  they 
ane  aUeoding. 

We  have  heard  the  many  reports  that 
vetei"axis  have  not  received  their  checks 
on  time  and  have  had  other  difficulties 
in  getting  their  GI  benefits.  I  remember 
the  difficulties  we  liad  when  I  was  a  vet- 
eran receiving  educational  assistance 
after  World  War  II.  It  appears  that  vet- 
erans are  bound  to  have  difficulties  with 
tile  bureaucracy,  regardless  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  President,  we  can  save 
sevei'al  hundred  thousand  veterans  a  tre- 
mendous inoonvenience  by  passing  this 
legislation  promptlj".  I  think  we  owe  them 
at  least  tins  much. 

WIDESPBE&B    SCrpPOBT 

This  measure  is  not  controversial  and 
it  should  be  posable  for  Congress  to  act 
gmcMy.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  a  MU  extending  eli- 
gibility from  8  to  10  years.  Over  half  of 
the  Senate  has  coeponsored  legtelation 
which  extends  the  eligH>Bity  period  to 
10  years.  Mr.  President,  this  represents 
a  majority  and  I  ttilnk  the  Inn  could  be 
suoces^uHy  broaght  to  the  floor  very 
soon. 

X^nEMPLOTMENT   KIEXNC 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  mov- 
ing as  quickly  as  poeabie  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  increased  from  4.2  to  5.1 
percent  in  the  first  8  months  ai  this  year. 
Undoubtedly,  "the  loss  of  eligibility  for 
2S5,900  veterans  now  B4;6ending  school 
would  substantially  Increase  this  unem- 
ploynient  rate,  in  Kansas  and  ta  every 
other  Bfcate. 

The  veterans  now  attending  schools 
are  trying  to  iiiipiirve  their  5ob  skills  to 
better  compete  in  the  Job  mai%xt.  With- 
out assirtance  under  the  GI  Bill,  It  would 
be  hnPOSsiUe  for  many  of  these  veterans 
to  eontimje  Uieir  training.  "Rw  problem 
is  especiaHy  acute  sincC^the  group  of 
veterans  concerned  are  older,  having 
been  discharged  from  the  service  before 
1966.  Many  of  them  now  have  fanrflies 
and  are  facing  an  especially  difllcnit 
time  making  ends  meet  even  with  VA 
assistance. 


MORE    ASSISTANCE    NEEDED 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  urge  early 
action  on  Uiis  bill.  But  I  want  to  under- 
score again  my  concern  for  increasing 
educational  assistance  to  veterans.  I 
hope  that,  if  the  Congress  passes  this 
bin,  it  will  not  be  assumed  that  this 
measure  is  adequate  to  take  care  of  vet- 
erans educational  benefits.  In  my  state-  . 
ments  before  the  "Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  before  the  public,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  the  GI  bill 
should  be  improved.  Senator  Habtke  aiid 
tJie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  are  con- 
ducting hearings  to  increase  assistance.  I 
support  these  efforts  and  hope  we  will 
vote  on  a  comprehensive  WD  to  raise  edu- 
cational benefits  in.  the  near  future. 
TiMKraAJbiE  IS  c&rncAi, 

But  it  is  getting  very  late  to  extend  the 
elLgltnlity  period  without  caiising  more 
problems  for  vetenins.  This,  is  why  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  and  I  bc^ie  we  can 
taice  it  up  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
supiMrt  this  measure.  The  need  for  it 
exists  in  every  State  and  the  Congress 
should  be  responsive  to  it  without  wait- 
ing until  285,000  Vietnam  vi^erans  are 
depiived  of  their  rightful  b&iefitc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rboord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  u-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  8384 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section  1662 
(a)  of  title  38,  TTnlte^l  States  Co<Je,  is 
anieude<l  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  educational  assistance  shall  be 
afforded  an  eligible  veteran  vmder  this  chap- 
ter beyond  the  date  ten  years  after  his  last 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  aucr 
Jcnuary   3l,    1955.". 


By  Mr.  BELUtfON: 

S.  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1»64,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  nuclear  power  park  site  survey. 
Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  en 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jodnt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj"  i^ 
currently  involved  in  hearings  to  facil- 
itate the  licensing  of  badly  needed  nu- 
clear electric  powerplants.  Most  of  us  are 
agreed  that  a  way  must  be  found  to  re- 
duce the  inordinate  amount  of  tnne  it 
takes — over  10  years  in  many  cases,  from 
ptenning  to  operation — to  gel  n-oclear  re- 
actors on  the  line.  When  severe  energy 
shortages  loom  indefinitely  into  the  fu- 
ture and  when  there  is  a  continuing 
threat  of  Arab  oil  embargoes,  we  can  ill 
afford  such  delays.  A  better  means  of 
licensing,  consistent  with  contioaing  tbe 
safety  and  en^inonjnental  safeguards 
that  are  built  infco  the  present  AEC 
IJcensing  process,  must  be  developed. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  ttie  bills  be- 
fore the  Joint  Caizunittee  on  Atamic  En- 
ergy inw>l¥e complex  technical  uu/isoiae- 
what  emitiowersial  »attndmeats  to  the 
Atomie  Energy  Act  of  LdM,  as  aaiended, 
and  also  involve  techniques  for  eipiitable 
balancing  of  local,  eta*e,  and  Pederal  in- 
terests. However,  tjne  provision  of  one  of 
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the  bills  is  so  straightforward  and  clearly 
in  the  public  Interest  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  excerpting  it,  with  a  slight 
change,  and  I  am  Introducing  it  as  sep- 
arate legislation  today.  I  hope  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  con- 
sider reporting  this  bill  separately  at  an 
early  date  or  accept  it  as  an  amendment 
to  other  needed  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  national  sur- 
vey to  locate  suitable  sites  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  group  of  nuclear  facilities,  such 
as  nuclear  powerplants,  fuel  enrichment 
or  fabrication  plants,  or  energy  intensive 
industries.  The  biU  provides  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  Federal  property, 
other  than  national  parks,   forests,  or 
wilderness  areas.  In  this  way,  it  targets 
land  which  may  essentially  be  surpliis 
and  which  could  be  put  to  this  better  use. 
Such  land  exists  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa on  the  site  of  the  former  Camp 
Gruber    near    Muskogee.    I    would,    of 
course,  like  to  see  this  area  included  In 
the  survey. 
.-/         But  more  importantly  ajid-lea?  paro- 
chially, I  believe  the  concept  of  a  site 
review  and  environmental  statement  for 
several  similar  facilities  at  the  same  lo- 
cation will  help  immensely  to  expedite 
the  necessary  permits,  studies,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  tliese  badly  need- 
ed plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of 
grouping  several  similar  facilities  in  one 
area  are  many.  In  this  regard,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  has  recently  stated: 
I  believe  .  .  .  that  we  should  cluster  nu- 
clear power  plants  instead  of  spreading  them 
all  over  the  countryside.  In  addition,  at  the 
same  location,  we  should  put  fuel  fabrication 
plants,  processing  plants,  and  waste-han- 
dling equipment.  Everything  should  be  at 
one  location. 
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cat©  and  designate  at  least  one  nuclear 
power  park  site  In  each  of  the  existing  nine 
electric  reliability  regions.  For  purposes  of 
completing  this  survey  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  may  collaborate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  regional  electric 
reliability  council  staff,  electric  utilities 
(whatever  the  nature  of  ownership),  or 
others  as  necessary. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "nuclear  park  site'  means  a  site  large 
enough  to  support  utility  operations  and 
other  elements  of  the  total  fuel  cycle. 

"c.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  survey 
should — 

"(1)  Include  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  regional  natural  resources,  such  as  land 
availability,  air  and  water  resources,  en- 
vironmental and  economic  Impact,  and 
other  factors  such  as  area  population, 
pro.xlnxlty  to  loeMt  centers,  transmission  line 
rights-of-way,  and  the  avaUabllity  of  other 
luel  resources;    and 

'•(2)  specifically  Include  federally  held 
property,  excluding  national  parks,  wUder- 
ness  areas,  forests,  and  historical  monu- 
ments. 

"d.  A  report  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
mider  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  made  available  to  the 
public  within  one  year  from  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"e.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
?1, 000.000  to  conduct  the  survey  under  this 
section." 


I  believe  it  is  ii.  the  national  interest 
for  Congress  to  establish  national  policy 
in  this  area  so  that  nuclear  power  can 
more  effectively  and  more  quickly  be 
developed  to  meet  the  Nation's  growing 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
Chapter  19  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  274  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  275.  Nuclear  power  park  site  siu- 
vey. — 

"a.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  minimize  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  nuclear  powerplants  by 
locating  and  designating  sites  for  nuclear 
power  parka  In  each  region  of  the  Nation. 
Such  parks  may  be  the  site  for  locating 
several  nuclear  powerplants  serving  the 
region  In  wblcb  they  are  located,  and  may 
Include  nuclear  fuel  fabricating  and  re- 
proceoalng  faculties,  and  all  other  faculties 
required  for  a  complete  fuel  cycle;  as 
weU  as  proTiBlons  and  faculties  for  storage 
of  nuclev  wastes. 

"b.     (1)     Congress    hereby    directs    the 
Atomic   Bneigy    Commlsstoa    to   make   or 
cause  to  be  made  a  national  survey  to  lo- 


By  Mr.  FONO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurney, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Inotjye,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  in- 
crement in  old-age  benefits  payable  to 
individuals  who  delay  their  retirement 
beyond  age  65.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

PROPOSAL  TO  PBOVmE  »%  PEaCENT  ANNUAL 
PRKMITJM  IN  SOCIAL  SKCUKITT  BINEriTS  rOR 
PERSONS    RETIXING    ATTEX   AQE    65 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
on  myself  and  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Chuhch,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Gurnky,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
INOUYK,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  RiBicoFr,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill,  8.  3386,  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
crease the  increment  in  old-age  benefits 
payable  to  individuals  who  delay  their 
retirement  beyond  age  65.  - 

Cosponsorship  of  the  bill  by  Members 
of  both  political  parties  is  most  gratify- 
ing. As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
whose  work  has  been  characterized  by  a 
fine  bipartisan  spirit,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Senator  Church,  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes, 
are  among  sponsors  of  this  important 
legislation. 

S.  3386  would  expand  the  choices  open 
to  older  Americans  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  providing  that  persons 
choosing  to  delay  retirement  will  qualify 


for  higher  benefits  on  the  same  per- 
centage basis  as  benefits  are  now  reduced 
for  early  retirement. 

It  provides  for  an  increase  of  6%  per- 
cent in  benefits  for  each  year  between 
age  65  and  72  that  an  individual  elects 
to  delay  his  or  her  receipt  of  social 
security  retirement  benefits.  For  those 
who  choose  to  wait  until  age  72,  the 
minimum  increase  in  benefits  will  be 
46%  percent. 

Since  continued  employment  after  age 
65  may  also  raise  the  retiree's  average 
monthly  wage  for  social  security  bene- 
fit calculations,  the  actual  improvement 
in  benefits  at  retirement  may  be  higher 
than  at  the  6% -percent  annual  rate.  The 
maximum  increment  for  retirement  at 
72  could  be  substantially  above  50  per- 
cent. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  make  the 
social  security  system  more  flexible  by 
giving  the  retiree  more  freedom  in 
adapting  its  provisions  to  his  or  her  per- 
sonal problems.  He  or  she  will  be  able  to 
elect  the  benefit  approach  which  best 
suits  individual  need  and  desire.  To 
maximize  the  choice  the  bill  provides  a 
benefit  increase  of  five-ninths  of  1  per- 
cent for  each  month  that  an  individual 
chooses  to  continue  employment  after 
65. 

The  proposed  benefit  increment  is  a 
first  major  step  In  correcting  a  serious 
inequity  in  social  security  which  sharply 
penalizes  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  prefer  to  continue  working 
or  must  work  after  age  65.  Together 
with  flat  dollar  liberalization  of  the 
earnings  test,  which  now  reduces  OASDI 
benefits  by  50  percent  of  earnings  over 
$2,400  a  year.  S.  3386  moves  us  toward 
complete  freedom  for  the  individual  in 
his  or  her  choice  of  time  for  retirement. 
The  bill  would  In  no  way  Interfere 
with  or  jeopardize  the  current  right  of 
a  person  to  elect  early  retirement  for 
social  security  benefit  purposes. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  equity,  our  bill 
would  recognize  the  principle  of  flexibil- 
ity on  behalf  of  those  who  delay  retire- 
ment In  much  the  same  way  as  the  law 
now  recognizes  the  right  of  persons  who 
choose  to  retire  between  62  and  65. 

Except  for  language  which  would  au- 
thorize payment  of  the  Increased  bene- 
fits for  the  month  following  its  enact- 
ment. S.  3386  is  essentially  the  same  as 
S.  2815.  which  I  introduced  last  year 
with  cosponsorship  by  Senator  Tower. 
As  I  said  then,  my  decision  to  propose 
a  6% -percent  annual  benefit  Increment 
was  based  on  two  considerations.  The 
percentage  is  Identical  to  the  reduction 
for  early  retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fis- 
cal and  legislative  practicality,  I  believe 
It  Is  probably  the  maximum  increment 
percentage  now  acceptable. 

If,  instead  of  our  proposal,  the  Con- 
gress were  to  authorize  the  full  actuarial 
benefit  Increase  which  should  be  avail- 
able if  we  assume  full  entitlement  to 
social  security  benefits  at  age  65,  I  am 
informed  the  annual  increment  would 
be  12  percent.  While  this  is  a  laudable 
objective,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  quite 
ready  to  go  that  far  at  this  time. 

I  decided  to  propose  tbe  6% -percent 
increment,  because  It  may  take  a  while 
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to  get  acceptance  of  even  this  amount. 
Additionally  the  first  year  cost  to  the 
.tocial  security  system  will  be  approxi- 
mately $198  million,  about  one-half  of 
tosts  for  the  actuarially  determined  12- 
!  cicent  increment.  Long-range  average 
cD.'-t.  acctffding  to  the  Social  Secuiity 
Administration,  would  be  approximately 
{•Tl  percent  of  taxable  pasrroll.  While 
ilip  bill  as  introduced  contains  no  pro- 
\isicn  for  financing,  I  strongly  believe 
tJiat  all  additional  costs  to  the  social 
.security  system  should  l)e  properly  fi- 
nanced from  their  begimiing  and  would 
expect  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
incorporate  such  proiisions  in  the  bill 
before  reporting  it  out  for  fioor  action. 
Currently  those  who  choose  to  re- 
main in  tiiE  work  force  after  65  are 
entitled  to  mn  annuaJ  inclement  of  1 
poTMiL  TM«  provision,  enacted  in  1S72, 
was  welcome,  but  it  does  little  more 
than  recognise  tiie  sociai  security  taxes 
paid  atfer  65.  It  fails  far  slwrt  of  real 
eiiulty.  U  is  relatively  ineffective  in  ex- 
panding ciioioes  open  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  would  be  my  ultimate  hope  that 
eventUAUy  we  would  axuexKl  tl^e  SociaJ 
Seourtty  Act  k>  provide  fully  equitable 
eoDsideration  for  those  who  decide  to 
coQtinue  work  after  age  65.  My  pro- 
posal offers  a  beginning,  but  not  neces- 
sarily «A   end. 

I  have  long  l»een  disturbed  by  the  high 
ciuire  of  social  secicity  cos^  which  are 
now  in  fact  tMstie  by  working  persons 
past  65.  Older  pe(H>te  who  work  are  now 
•ctaaiJy  paying  rooghly  $4  miUkm  a  year 
as  a  hidden  subsidy  to  those  drawing 
benefits. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  older  per- 
sons are  increafiingly  unwilling  to  re- 
main in  the  woi-k  force.  This  is  because 
the  actual  return  for  continuing  to  work 
is  not  enough  to  impel  him  or  lier  to 
continue.  Not  only  otoes  the  fall  time 
worker  lose  social  security  t>enefils.  but 
iw  or  she  alao  must  pay  income  taxes 
aiKl  aociai.  eeeurity  taxes  on  earnings. 
When  these  are  added  to  expenses  in- 
cnrred  in  going  to  the  job,  often  Uttle- 
if  any  net  gain  fi^oa  employment  re- 
mains tot  the  worker's  own  ase. 

The  Nation's  loss  o£  productivity  re- 
fiultiog  from  waste  of  skills  and  expe- 
rienee  among  older  Americans  is  se- 
rious. Even  more  Important  is  tJtte  eco- 
nooiic  and  psychological  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual which  comes  through  disin- 
volvement  from  life's  mainstream,  l^ere 
is  ampie  evidence  that  retirement  crften 
is  accepted  most  reluctantly  because 
there  is  little  practical  choice  in  terms  of 
economic  advantage. 

It  Is  time  that  we  counterbalance 
present  ineentives  In  society  for  early 
retii-ement  with  comparable  incentives 
for  later  retirement.  Without  such 
balance,  older  Americans  aie  denied  full 
freedom  of  choice. 

Comments  from  individuals  and  such 
distinguished  organizations  of  older 
people  as  the  Americsin  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  oonvinoe  me  that 
older  Americans — both  employed  and 
retired — feel  strongly  Uiat  ti»ey  should 
have  the  right  to  choose.  This  demands 


flexibility  in  social  secmity   along   the 
lines  that  we  now  propose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation at  hearings  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  were  instrumental 
in  encouraging  me,  through  their  testi- 
mony, to  introduce  8.  2815  last  year. 
SiiKce  its  introduction.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  individuals  in 
support  of  its  provisions  which  are  being 
reintroduced  today. 

During  recent  years  thei'e  has  been  a 
sreat  deal  of  talk  about  need  for  a  new 
national  policy  in  aging.  Despite  some 
progress,  and  every  step  forward  is  gcod. 
we  have  not  yet  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  challenges  in  our  new  era  of 
aging. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  xised  in 
tloousands  of  ai-ticles  and  meetings  rang- 
ing from  the  White  House  Conferences 
of  L961  and  1971  to  sessions  in  our  small- 
est villages.  In  them  all,  there  has  been 
a  call  for  action  to  give  older  Americans 
full  freedom  of  choice — with  honor,  dig- 
iiily,  and  self-respect.  And  yet  too  often 
our  seniois  find  themselves  treated  as 
seoond-class  citizens. 

In  examinations  of  need  for  a  new 
national  policy  in  aging — whether  by 
autliorities  in  medicine,  economics,  sccl- 
ologj',  or  other  disciplines — one  key  ele- 
ment in  our  problem  becomes  clear.  There 
is  need  for  a  new  look  at  retirement 
practices  in  this  country.  We  need  to  re- 
consider obsession  with  the  numbers 
game — our  pursuit  of  retirement  based 
solely  on  artificial  chronological  rules  of 
age  without  regard  for  either  actual  abil- 
ities of  older  persons  to  participate  in  the 
Nation's  productive  forces  or  the  desire 
of  many  for  continued  involvement  in 
society's  mainstream. 

Deliberations  by  the  real  experts  on 
ai^g — older  persons  themselves — have 
been  no  less  emphatic  about  the  need  f  or 
new  approaches  to  tlie  question  of  retire- 
ment. We  need  to  reinstate  the  principle 
that  choices  should  be  made  by  the  in- 
diridual  in  tiie  light  of  individual  abili- 
tJes  and  individual  desires. 

No  one  would  claim  that  this  objective 
can  be  achieved  through  l^lslatkjn 
alone.  Education  about  the  tremendous 
productive  potential  and  the  vrtll  for  In- 
volvement among  older  persons  may. 
indeed,  be  the  most  important  element 
in  solving  the  problem. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  Con- 
gress can  do.  Perhaps  most  important 
wUl  be  decisions  In  Federal  programs, 
such  as  social  security,  which  will  offer 
incentives  for  continued  life-participa- 
tion by  older  persons  at  least  equal  to 
cui-rent  disincentives. 

Our  bill  to  provide  higher  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increments  for  those  who 
choose  to  delay  retirement  imtil  after 
65  in  my  judgment  is  an  essential  step 
toward  tliis  objective.  I  urge  its  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  previously  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2499,  to  extend  job  protection  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  to  persons  over 
65  as  weU  as  those  between  40  and  65. 
It,   togetiier  with  liberalization  of  the 


social  security  earnings  test  on  behalf 
of  those  who  choose  to  work  part-time. 
will  complement  the  bill  we  introduce 
today.  Togetiier  they  can  be  instrument"! 
in  reinstatement  of  the  rights  of  oldi>r 
Americans.  Amon^,  these  rights,  first  and 
foremast,  alter  life  itself,  is  the  right  to 
l.'-eedfm  ul  choice. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  33S7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  in 
or<ler  to  change  the  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit  prescribed  therein  to  60 
mUes  per  hour.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
rsearlj'  4  months  now  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-239,  reducing  the 
speed  limits  on  om-  Nation's  highways  to 
55  miles  per  hour.  During  that  time,  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  analyze  and  eval- 
uate the  impact  of  that  initiative  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  no  one,  I  think,  will 
question  the  fact  that  at  least  the  major 
objective  of  the  law  har  been  success- 
fully achieved.  The  lower  speed  limit  has 
also  resulted  in  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  high- 
ways. 

It  is  appropriate  now.  however,  that 
we  review  the  need  for,  and  intent  of. 
that  measure  to  determine  whether  it  is 
still  timely,  and  whether  certain  revisions 
might  not  be  more  desirable  for  tlie  long 
term.  Based  on  my  conversations  with 
many  Kansans  over  the  Easter  recess,  as 
v.ell  as  the  coiTespondence  received  in 
my  office,  I  believe  modification  is  both 
necessaiy  and  expedient  at  this  point, 
and  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to 
raise  the  limit  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

Simply  stated,  my  bill  will  substitute 
for  the  present  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
a  prescribed  maximum  ol  60  miles  per 
hour  for  all  vehicles.  This  adjustment 
would  take  effect  60  daj's  after  enact- 
ment, and  would  carry  with  it  the  pro- 
vision that  States  could  again  use  Fed- 
eral-did highway  funds  to  change  their 
signs  accordingly,  although  the  recer.t 
experienoc  has  shown  that  tliis  is  not  a 
major  item. 

It  i&  significant  also  to  point  out  that 
in  Kansas — and  I  am  certain  in  most 
other  States  as  well — this  change  could 
be  implemented  by  the  Governor  or  State 
highway  authority  without  requiring  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature. 
posrm'E   HTZCTS   or  act 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously.'  sug- 
gested, the  Emer^ncy  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  Acir  has  indeed  served  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  precious  Juel 
supplies  during  a  period  of  great  crisis 
in  otir  coimtrj'.  Moreover,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  lowering  of  speed  limits 
has  had  a  very  favorable  secondar\-  ef- 
fect of  saving  fives  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  lost  in  high-speed  ve- 
hicular accidents.  However,  all  this  has 
not  come  without  considerable  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  every  citiwn,  as  well  as 
substantial  disruption  of  twir  TJatte;  ns  of 
mobility  and  commerce. 

rrEGATrvT    aspects    o»    t.owe«    limits 

In  restrospect.  the  speoi  limit  legisla- 
tion has  caused  many  Americans  to  cur- 
tail their  pleasure  drivictg  arxi  postpone 
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or  suspend  planned  vacation  trips  by 
automobile.  A  more  serious  consequence 
of  the  act,  perhaps,  has  been  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  serious  economic  burden  on 
America's  truclcing  industry.  As  the  oW 
adage  goes.  "Time  is  money,"  and  the 
lower  speeds  and  longei-  traveltimes  have 
meant  that  tiiickers  are  able  to  make 
fewer  trips  per  month,  covering  less  mile- 
age, and  consequently  earning  less  in- 
come— in  the  face  of  greatly  increa-sed 
tu^M  co-sts. 

8o  clearly,  this  has  been  much  more 
t!iap.  merely  the  making  of  substantial 
time  adjustments  by  those  in  the  truck- 
ing industry — and  others  wlio  must  trav- 
el great  distances  in  their  busines.ses. 
For  people  in  States  like  Kansas — with 
many  miles  between  cities,  between 
families,  and  between  important  per- 
sonal destinations — thf  55-miIe-per  hour 
speed  limit  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
loss  of  mobility  and  interaction  in  their 
diiily  lives. 


AN    iNiPB<_>VK.n    ^:^:fB..■,■ 


Slrt'ATION 


As  a  result  of  all  our  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  acute  energy  situation,  we  have 
■  turned  the  corner"  in  the  matter,  and 
a;e  now  in  a  position  to  view  what  was 
formerly  labeled  a  "crisis"  as  more  of  a 
"problem."  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
are  "out  of  the  woods"  by  any  means, 
but  that  we  are  better  able  to  look  ahead 
now  with  cautious  optimism. 

THE     IMMEnlATK     OUTLOOK 

The  time  has  come.  then,  to  reevaluate 
tiie  evidence  and  weigh  the  merits  of  our 
earlier  action,  apply  in  ;r  the  findings  to 
the  immediate  future  to  determine 
whether  some  new  measures  might  be  in 
order.  And  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  such 
an  assessment  of  tlie  situation  ahead 
does  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  slight 
change  to  soften  the  burden  that  the  55 
miles  per  hour  limit  has  imposed  on  im- 
portant segments  of  our  society  and  our 
economy. 

FACTORS     FOR     {ONSIDFRATION 

Not  least  among  the  factors  for  con- 
sideration Is  the  decisionmaking  process 
goin?  on  in  thousands  of  homes  across 
the  country  right  now  regarding  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  summer  vacation  trip  In  the 
family  automobile.  While  the  availabil- 
ity of  gasoline  for  tourism  no  longer  ap- 
pears to  be  of  primary  concern,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extra  time  required  for  a 
long-distance  trip  is  one  wlrich  many  are 
listing  as  a  negative  feature  of  following 
through  on  proposed   traveling. 

I  believe  Just  the  psychological  boost 
of  an  additional  5  miles  per  hour  wUl  be 
most  important  in  encouraging  families 
to  go  ahead  with  their  plans.  For  the 
Hreat  majority  of  people  consider  60  miles 
per  hour  to  be  a  more  natural  and  satis- 
factory speed  to  travel.  They  would  be 
able  to  accept  It,  I  think,  in  a  way  that 
they  cannot  the  present  55  miles  per  hour 
limit. 

A  second  major  Item  of  concern  over 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead  has  to  do 
with  rumors  of  the  threatened  renewal 
of  a  strike  by  the  trucking  industrj-.  Pro- 
ponents of  such  a  move  still  argue — and 
perhaps  with  some  foundation — that 
they  cannot  operate  their  rigs  economi- 
cally and  efBclently  at  the  established 
speed  restriction.  They  further  submit 


that  the  fuel  which  they  would  actually 
save  by  being  permitted  to  go  60  would 
more  than  offset  any  amoimts  lost  by 
all  passenger  car  motorists  combined  at 
that  speed. 

The  Nation — and  particularly  the  cat- 
tle industry,  which  is  "fighting  for  sur- 
vival" right  now — carmot  afford  to  un- 
dergo a  repeat  of  the  previous  strike  or- 
deal, and  surely,  our  action  to  increase 
the  speed  limit  to  60  miles  per  hour  would 
be  worthwhile  if  for  no  other  rea.son  than 
its  helping  to  avert  another  truck  strike. 

TIME    FOR     ACTION 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  Emer- 
gency Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
is  not  set  to  expire  until  June  30,  1975, 
or  until  the  President  declares  that  there 
Is  no  longer  a  fuel  shortage.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  Is  advisable  to  wait  that  long 
w'ithout  reviewing  our  energy  situation, 
and  strongly  advocate  that  we  begin 
immediately  to  take  an  incremental  ap- 
proach to  the  return  to  "normalcy". 

I  believe  that  the  clrciunstances  are 
ripe  now  for  a  modified  stance  on  this 
issu«;  that  we  can  take  timely  action  to 
change  our  speed  limits,  in  keeping  with 
the  change  In  our  energy  situation;  and 
that  this  can  be  done  without  any  notice- 
able sacrifice  In  the  savings  of  fuel  and 
lives  realized  at  the  present  standard. 

In  short,  by  moving  to  enact  a  60  mile 
per  hour  speed  limit  today,  we  can  ac- 
complish the  most  desirable  of  all  legis- 
lative goals:  that  of  stimulating  a  more 
attractive  and  acceptable  guideline  with- 
out compromising  a  recognized  need  for 
reasonable  and  responsible  efforts  to  con- 
serve fuel. 

The  moment  to  act  is  now,  and  I  urge 
early  consideration  of  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  3387 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of 
the  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Ck)n8erva- 
tlon  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  sub.sectlon, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not 
approve  any  project  under  section  106  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  in  any 
State  which  has  ( 1 )  a  maximum  speed  limit 
on  any  public  hlgliway  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion in  excess  of  60  miles  per  hour,  and  (2) 
a  speed  limit  for  all  types  of  motor  vehicles 
other  than  60  miles  per  hour  on  any  portion 
of  any  public  highway  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion of  four  or  more  traffic  lanes,  the  op- 
posing lanes  of  which  are  physically  sep- 
arated by  means  other  than  striping,  which 
portion  of  highway  had  a  speed  limit  for 
all  types  of  motor  vehicles  of  60  miles,  or 
more,  per  hour  on  November  1,  1973,  and  (3) 
a  speed  limit  on  any  other  portion  of  a  pub- 
lic highway  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  is 
not  uniformly  applicable  to  all  types  of  motor 
vehicles  using  such  portion  of  highway,  if 
on  November  1,  1973.  such  portion  of  high- 
way had  a  speed  limit  which  was  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles 
using  It.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be  estab- 
lished for  any  vehicle  operating  under  a  spe- 
cial permit  because  of  any  weight  or  dlmen- 
:  ion    tif    ;,ucli    vehicle,    inc-ludliig    ai'v    load 


thereon.  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  a  highway 
during  such  time  that  the  condition  of  the 
highway,  weather,  an  accident,  or  other  con- 
dition creates  a  temporary  hazard  to  the 
safety  of  traffic  on  such  portion  of  a  high- 
way '■ 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conservation 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "reduction 
in  .speed  limits  to  conserve  fuel"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "change  in  speed  limits 
pursuaiu  to  this  section". 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Magnuson,    Mr.    Kennedy,   Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  special  supplemental  food 
program.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

FOOD       PROGRAM      POR       WOMEN       AND      INFANTS 
MUST     BE     MAINTAINED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  with  the  distin- 
guished chairmcm  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Senator  McGovern,  and  others, 
legislation  designed  to  preserve  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program. 

This  program,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  WIC  (women,  infants,  and 
children)  program  is  designed  to  supply 
high-protein  diet  supplements  to  low- 
income  women  and  infants. 

The  Idea  behind  the  legislation  is  to 
feed  people  during  their  most  vulnerable 
period  of  growth,  in  order  to  use  good 
nutrition  as  preventive  medicine.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  this  approach  is  more 
medically  effective  than  programs  de- 
signed for  use  later  In  life.  I  also  believe 
It  Is  much  less  costly  to  the  taxpayer 
when  done  during  this  period. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mhid  as  to 
the  need  for  this  program.  Similar  pilot 
projects  have  shown  a  marked  decrease 
in  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  when 
diets  are  supplemented,  and  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  Infant  height  and  weight. 

At  last,  we  have  a  nationwide  WIC 
program  underway  designed  both  to  feed 
people  and  test  the  results.  But  xmless 
this  legislation  Is  passed,  the  program 
will  suffer,  and  diminish  so  drastically 
in  scope  that  the  initial  expense  will  have 
been  wasted. 

The  WIC  program  will  spend  in  less 
than  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1974,  its 
entire  appropriation  of  $40  million.  How- 
ever, presently  there  are  authorized  only 
$40  million  for  all  of  Ascal  year  1975. 
This  situation  arose  out  of  impoundment 
of  funds  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Unless  the  fiscal  }ear  1975  budget  is 
annualized  on  a  12-month  basis,  only 
two  things  can  happen:  The  programs 
will  nm  out  of  money  in  mid-1975,  dis- 
rupting entirely  the  medical  study  and 
disappointing  millions  of  participants,  or 
the  programs  will  be  allowed  to  continue, 
with  over  half  of  the  participants  sum- 
marily cut  off,  before  any  meaningful 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  also  rendering  tlie  medical 
study  worthless. 


) 


Our  bill  merely  sustains  the  program, 
during  fiscal  year  1975,  at  its  1974  level 
of  participation.  It  does  not  increase  par- 
ticipation. The  bill  also  provides  for  in- 
clusion of  many  programs  that  were 
eligible  in  every  regard  for  grants  in 
1974,  but  were  turned  down  for  lack  of 
funds. 

I  think  the  future  will  prove  the  WIC 
program  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable, 
and  my  guess  is  it  will  a^nd  greatly. 
However,  this  year  I  think  it  important 
simply  to  give  it  a  chance,  to  see  that 
participation  levels  are  maintained,  and 
that  the  medical  study  bt  allowed  to  con- 
liiiue  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
crdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as^ 
follows : 

S.  3388 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  Amendment  of  1974." 

SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  Section  17(b) 
Of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sum  "$40,000.- 
000"  each  time  it  appears,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  the  following  sum:  "$131,000,000." 


Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Ccmniittee  on 
Interior    and    Insular   Affairs    reported 
the   f ollowins   resolution : 
S.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Iiuerior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-third  Congress,  S25,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  LegU- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  in  S. 
Res.  96.  agreed  to  May  10,  1973,  S.  Res.  137. 
agreed  to  July  20,  1973.  and  S.  Re.*-.  178. 
agreed   to   October    23.    1973. 


EMPLOYEE    STRIKE    VOTE    ACT    OF 
1 9  74— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMFNT  NO.   1218 

(Oidered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (S.  3203)  to  £.mend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  cover- 
age and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hcspitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  133G 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkf,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoffi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1336,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  military  retirement 
computation  system. 

S.  3235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  for  Mr. 
YouNC,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr, 
McGee)  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3235,  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  food  stamp  programs 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202,  designating  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termination 
of  the  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  312— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS   FOR    ROUTINE    PURPOSES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT- 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1219 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pror>osed  by  liim, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  an  open  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  by  the 
Interior  Committee  on  June  26,  1974,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding  to  examine  the  inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  Public 
Law  92-195.  the  Wild  Free  Roaming 
Horse  and  Burro  Protection  Act  by  the 
responsible  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  enforcement  and  actions  imder  the 
act. 

As  you  will  recall,  Public  Law  92-195 
included  a  provision  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  expiration  of  30  months  after  the 
act  became  law.  The  date  for  submission 
of  the  report  to  the  Congress  is  June  15, 
1974.  The  proposed  hearing  will  examine 
the  report  as  well  as  agency  activities. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware  that  allegations  have  been  raised 
by  citizens  over  the  administration,  or 
lack  thereof,  of  this  act.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  with  respect  to  incidents  which 
have  been  so  widely  reported. 


M..  RO£ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  Ic  call  attention  to  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  ::c\v  book  on  Senate  proce- 
dure. b.\  the  eminent  parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate.  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick.  T.'.e 
r.?\v  iJtibhcaTjoii  will  supplant  the  previ- 
ou.s  hook  on  Senate  procedure  \\hich  w.^s 
authored  in  1CC4  by  the  late  Charles  M. 
V.\;tkins,  S'-':ate  Parliamentarian,  zmd 
the  then  Arsistant  Parliamentarian. 
Flo'  d  Riddick. 

I  Vvclcome  the  appeaiance  of  the  If-TI 
publication,  whicli  brings  the  Senate 
procedures  up  to  date,  and  I  congratu- 
late Dr.  Riddick  on  his  action  in  pre- 
paring the  new  edition.  The  book  is 
copyrighted  by  Dr.  Riddick  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  386.  92d  Congre.«s. 
v.hich  authorized  the  printing  and  bind- 
inr,  of  the  new  edition. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  "ap- 
pendix." in  which  Dr.  Riddick  has  pio- 
Mded  Senators  with  various  examples  of 
the  proper  forms  of  motions  commonly 
u^cd  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. These  examples  should  \^  very  help- 
ful to  all  Senators. 

The  Senate  is  a  unique  body  ainong 
the  parliamentaiT  bodies  the  world  over. 
It  is  imique  by  virtue  of  its  place  in  our 
constitutional  system.  It  is  also  unique 
by  virtue  of  its  rules  and  precedents  that 
hR\  e  come  down  to  us  through  years  of 
experience,  «^pme  of  the  rules  having 
been  retained  to  this  day  in  almost  the 
form  in  v.hich  they  were  originalU- 
adopted  when  the  Senate  first  convened 
in  1789.  Although  the  standing  rules  are 
few  in  number,  the  precedents  are  volu- 
minous, and  it  is  important  tiiat  they  be 
rreser\-ed  and  adhered  to.  Consequently, 
the  importance  of  updating  the  book  on 
Senate  procedure,  including,  as  it  does 
now,  the  precedents  that  have  accumu- 
lated subsequent  to  the  last  previous 
publication  10  years  ago,  is  readily  ap- 
parent. I  know  that  I  express,  on  behalf 
of  all  Senators,  the  gratitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Dr.  Riddick  for  the  long  hours  and 
persevering  efforts  which  have  made  the 
new  edition  possible. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 

DR.  RIDDICK  PUBLISHES  NEW  EDI- 
TION  ON    SENATE    PROCEDURE 


COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESS   BY 
JAMES  E.  DAVIS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  T,e 
are  entering  the  commencement  season, 
when  yoimg  people  all  across  the  United 
States  will  be  graduating  from  high 
school  and  college.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
important  time  in  their  lives,  far  more 
ii»)»rtant.  I  fear,  than  they  realize. 

Traditionally,  commencement  ad- 
dresses are  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
recently  came  to  my  attention  an  address 
delivered  at  commencement  exercises  on 
April  21,  1974,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Uni- 
versity by  James  E.  Dam,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Inc., 
that  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive I  have  ever  seen. 

Outlining  quahties  and  attributes  re- 
quired for  success  in  the  tough,  competi- 
tive world  in  which  we  live,  Mr.  Davis 
dehvered  an  eloquent  and  forceful  ad- 
dress, in  straightforward  and  honest 
terms.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  businessman  and 
I  share  his  respect  for  the  free  enterprise 
system.  His  observations,  however,  apply 
not  only  to  success  in  the  business  world, 
but  also  to  a  happy  and  productive  life. 
regardless  of  profession  or  calling  in  life. 
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Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  address  to 
tl'.e  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
y.;i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord, 
OS  follows: 

K  iiminencement  ExtriKts-.  Jaclf-i.ii\  l!le 
(Pla.)  University,  Apr  21.  19741 
If  Yocr  Want  To  Be  a  Mii.i.ioNArtif 
(By  James  E.  Davl.s) 
I  lia-.e  allotted  myself  21  mlmites  to  make 
ynu  a  minioiiftlre — If  I  r.<int  do  It  In  thut 
t\nie.  you  may  Just  ha\c  to  be  happv  and 
poor.  In  the.se  days  when  the  governme'it 
endeavors  to  legislate  equality  through  mln- 
itjiura  Incomes,  regardlebs  of  productivity  or 
demonatrated  ability,  we  must  assume  that 
you  buy  the  theory  that  what  made  the  US 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  la  au  in- 
herent desire  of  Individuals  to  be  "un- 
equal"— to  excel  others  and  not  depend 
upon  the  government.  It  Is  Important  that 
Jacksonville  University  produce  a  new  ^'en- 
eratlon  of  mUllonalres  to  take  the  pla^e  of 
those  who  have  been  so  generous  In  the 
past — the  Swlahers.  the  Phillips.  Alex  Brest, 
the  Wolfsons.  the  Howard-s,  the  Goodlngs  and 
several  others  who  have  been  the  fiiianoiiil 
underpinnings  of  thl.s  ln.;tlnuion.  Y.iU,  the 
graduating  class,  are  th.it  generation. 

I  believe  In  daydrerimmt,'  A  dream  of  what 
you  want  to  be  at  45  or  50  vears  of  ace  Is 
essential  to  motivate  you.  A  dream  so  stron^c 
it  becomes  a  plan.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
talk.  I  have  a.s.sumed  ywur  dream  may  be  to 
beciJine  a  miUloualre.  I\e  Uxjked  back  over 
CC  yeard  to  try  to  idenlifv  the  characteristics 
and  attltude.s  that  I  think  will  help  you. 

F'.rit  of  all.  let  me  say  that  It  Is  a  highly 
competitive  world  and  It  won't  be  easy.  I 
went  to  the  Prodiice  Market  In  Miami  ai. 
2:30  a.m.  for  years  and  hnlahed  taking  my 
telephone  orders  at  9:00  pin.  each  night.  If 
you  don't  enjoy  lung  liours  and  hard  work 
ai.d  iX  you  cant  select  a  \ocatkjn  you  can 
eat,  drink  and  sleep,  you  probably  won't  • 
make  It  and  neither  will  your  -spouse  unle.ss 
he  or  she  la  sympathetic  and  understandlni:. 
Bellev»  me.  lUe  Is  unc«rUln  at  b*«t — each 
of  us  la  Jtist  s  heartbeat  away  from  etamlty. 
Pallura  aa4  loss  of  life  stalks  us  always.  Fear 
l»  a  Tery  essential  element  of  succeea.  My 
baclLgrouud  Is  In  perishable  foods  where  fear 
is  the  secret  of  success.  Pear  the  market  will 
go  down— fear  ycu  Will  neglect  some  detail 
and  your  merchandise  will  be  garbage  tomor- 
row. You  will  soon  leuru  my  version  of 
Murphy's  Law— .\ny thing  bad  that  can  hap- 
pen will  happen.  Think  It  through  In  detail 
and  take  steps  to  prevent  catastrophe  and 
minimize  damage.  .Mways  have  an  alternate 
airport  in  mind  for  bad  weather.  You  mu.st 
take  big  risks  to  make  It  big — but  you  must 
run  a  very  scared  race.  Where  there  Is  no 
chance  for  failure,  there  isn't  much  chance 
for  success.  Risk  is  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing opportunity. 

The  greatest  design  !„r  becoming  a  mil- 
lionaire I  have  ever  seen  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ell  Witt  of  Tampa,  the  Hav-A-Tampa  cigar 
man.  Mr.  Witt  wn.=:  an  Invalid,  bedridden  for 
many  years,  but  he  built  a  great  tobacco  and 
cigarette  buslnes.s.  Throusjh  his  Influence 
'roin  his  sick  bed  atop  the  old  Tampa  Terrace 
Hot^-I.  he  held  the  cigarette  tax  off  to  Flor- 
ida for  many  years.  He  summed  up  his  phl- 
lo:,oi>hy  In  two  paragraphs  which  he  called 
■  IV sign  for  Success."  I  quote: 

•  I  say  to  any  per.'.on,  whether  he  is  able 
or  disabled,  that  if  he  expects  to  make  a 
silt  I  ess  throuv;h  government  paternalism,  he 
is  doomed  to  disappointment.  First,  the  i>er- 
»ou  aiuat  decide  deanitely  and  quickly  what 
bi.aiueas  he  wishes  to  follow.  Then  forgetting 
ota.siacles  and  alln^enta  he  must  apply  kls 
mind  to.  learning  every  detail  of  that  h^l- 
^10,.'!.  in  ar3  out,  b-^clrf.ard  and  for-^iard.  He 


must  not  let  his  love  of  golf,  or  tennis,  or 
card  placing  or  gambling,  or  even  his  wife, 
take  his  eyes  from  his  objective.  He  must 
devote  day  and  night  to  the  task  of  finding 
out  what  nuikes  his  business  tick  or  what 
Is  needed  to  make  it  grow. 

"Iti  an  applying  hlm«elf.  the  person  with 
physical  handicaps  will  not  have  time  for 
worrvmg  or  fretting  about  his  lot.  He  will 
become  so  engro.ssed  that  the  handicap's 
n-ili  he  f(irg<)tten  I  have  found  It  so  and  I 
!:  ivc  been  h.appy." 

I  recommend  Mr  Witts  "Deslt^n  for  Suc- 
cess "  to  vou! 

Too  nianv  .'Vmertrans  In  recent  years  have 
concluded  'We've  got  It  made  no  use  to 
worry.  '  Tiie  truth  is-  jou  muNt  be  hungry  — 
th.'il  s  a  ba.slc  characteristic  you  must  have 
lor  sucre.-s!  If  you  can't  be  dedicated  to  pro- 
ducing a  heller  product  or  service  at  a  U)wer 
price.  ViAi  aren't  t;"'"g  to  be  evesi  a  part 
millionaire.  Most  humans  produce  better 
under  .stres- — I'ot  \n>d'.r  affluence.  This 
means  tliat  if  you  are  poor  now,  you  may 
have  a  Ijctter  chance  of  bc<.'omlng  a  million- 
aire than  the  guy  who  Is  already  one-  and 
has  ce.ieed  to  be  motivated— has  to  remain  a 
mllUoniilre.  Productivity  Is  the  name  of  the 
game  and  llie  Japanese  are  breathln;;  down 
our  necks  In  an  effort  to  replace  the  U.S. 
as  the  top  economic  producers  In  t'.ie  world 
today.  We  cannot  cure  poverty  with  mrmey  — 
only  productivity  cures  poverty  and  not  some 
scheme  to  pay  people  who  do  not  produce. 
The  t:overnnient  cannot  give  anyone  any- 
thing it  doesn't  take  a'Aay  from  someone 
else'  Whenever  one  person  gets  something 
without  earnliig  It.  some  other  person  has 
to  earn  something  without  getting  It.  Try 
♦his  on  yourself  and  see  where  It  leads  to! 
A  business  Is  known  by  the  people  it  keeps. 
Tlie  people  who  get  ahead  are  those  who  do 
more  than  is  necessary  and  keep  on  doing  It. 
Whenever  you  go  out  to  get  a  Job.  remem- 
ber you  never  get  a  second  chance  to  make 
a  gcHxl  first  impression !  You  may  never  s»e 
the  man  who  hires  you  again.  A  lot  hinges  on 
his  first  impression  of  you.  He  might  not  hire 
vou  If  20'  of  tlie  people  associate  beards 
ai\d  long  hair  with  hippies  and  violence, 
don't  run  the  risk  of  making  a  poor  first 
Impression.  A  $180  haircut  could  be  par- 
layed into  a  million  dollars.  In  our  business, 
we  find  that  If  we  satisfy  the  cranky  cus- 
tomer, we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  rest. 
A  cranky  customer  may  be  a  "square",  but 
she  is  our  customer  and  we  intend  to  keep 
her. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  become  a 
millionaire  la  to  strike  oil,  gold  or  marry 
money,  but  assuming  you  dont  do  any  of 
these,  let's  talk  about  necessary  personal 
traits  you  should  develop. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  character— let's 
define  character  as  something  in  your  brain 
or  heart  that  controls  what  you  do  when  ab- 
solutely no  one  will  ever  know  If  you  do 
wrong.  It  Is  a  trait  of  personality  your  wife 
or  husband  and  your  banker  will  recognize 
and  respect — especially  If  the  banker  loans 
you  money.  You  will  have  to  hire  some  money 
in  your  lifetime  If  you  become  a  millionaire — 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  It  back.  We  men- 
tioned that  you  must  take  some  risks  and 
being  able  to  borrow  capital  is  one  of  the 
es.sentlal  risks. 

You  must  develop  good  Judgment.  It  has 
been  said  that  good  Judgment  comes  from 
exercising  poor  Judgment  and  not  making 
the  same  mistake  twice.  Judgment  seems 
to  be  the  ability  to  make  use  of  experience — 
and  few  of  us  seem  to  be  bom  with  that 
facultv.  We  must  acquire  it.  Don't  ration- 
alize your  mistakes — analyze  them  coldly 
and  proflt  by  them.  Competitors  are  really 
good  for  you  in  one  area — they  call  painful 
attention  to  your  mistakes.  I  believe  you  will 
find  an  Important  facet  of  Judgment  to  be 
the  ability  to  negotiate  amiably.  Trade 
hard — but  not  offensively.  Judgment  of  what 
a  buyer  will  pay  in  a  sale  U  very  Lmpor'ant. 


A  most  desirable  characteristic  Is  the  alji:- 
Ity  to  handle  people — our  relations  with  our 
associates  and  even  otir  family.  In  this  field. 
I  think  tact  Is  a  very  Important  attribute 
I  recently  read  that  a  good  supervisor  is  a 
guy  who  can  step  on  your  toes  witht.it  mci.-:- 
iiii;  up  your  shine.  That's  ta:t ! 

In  developing  the  ability  to  handle  people. 
I  think  you  will  find  FAIRNESS  Is  probably 
the  mo«5t  Important  Ingredient  In  human 
relations.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  employees  chatting  one  day.  One  said. 
"Of  course,  the  boss  ts  mean,  but  he  It- 
fair."  The  other  one  i-aid.  "What  do  you 
laean.  he  is  fair?"  The  reply  was,  "Well,  he 
Is  mean  to  everyone."  That  Ls  not  the  kind 
of  fairness  I  have  lu  mind  when  I  point  ou; 
it  Is  Important  that  we  have  this  character- 
IsMi'  Sincere  acts  of  courtesy  are  never  on 
of  place  In  any  business.  I  believe  you  will 
find  a  dedicated  group  l:^  n-.\:ch  more  prod  ac- 
tive than  one  hidividual,  so  you  must  learn 
to  be  fair  to  your  associates  and  work  af 
blr.dlng  them  together,  moving  toward  estab- 
lished goals. 

Morale  is  one  of  the  keystones  In  any 
business  enterprise.  I  think  it  can  be  best 
defined  as  "Faith  in  the  people  at  the  top' 
You  can  be  a  hard  boss,  and  still  be  liked 
but  not  a  nagging  boss  or  a  grovichy  bos-:. 
You  must  be  a  boss  who  stayn  close  enouch 
to  his  business  to  know  a  good  Job  from  a 
poor  one — a  boss  who  cuts  employees  In  for 
some  of  the  "goodies"  when  It  can  be  done 
See  that  your  employees  don't  refer  to  you  a., 
the  "Bobs"  spelled  backwards — double  SOB! 
Kiicouragement  Is  the  all-Important  Ingre- 
dient in  any  euterprlse-~w  ithout  eiicour.'.^f - 
nient.  we  wither  away  and  die  flnanciallv 
and  physically.  Don't  be  afraid  to  dish  out 
lihrral  do.ses  of  encouragement. 

Most  Important,  you  can't  be  a  mlllionaivc 
unle.ss  you  are  a  dedicated  capitalist,  and 
learn  to  handle  money.  Remember,  you  can't 
be  a  millionaire  witho\it  making  and  .savliii! 
*10.000  first — you  crawl  before  you  walk,  and 
so  long  as  you  progress  every  year,  that  mil- 
lionaire glint  will  stay  In  your  eye.  To  become 
a  capitalist  Is  simple — Just  maintain  the  in- 
come over  the  outgo.  This  Is  a  concept  manv 
educational  Institutions  seem  to  neglect.  If 
we  spend  more  money  than  we  make  every 
week,  w«  are  going  to  b«  laborers  and  not 
capitalists,  regardless  of  education,  Uitelli- 
gence  or  high  station.  Hire  money  when  you 
can  use  It  at  a  proflt — never  borrow  money  t>< 
live  on.  Cut  yofir  spending  or  up  your  enrn- 
l!igs.  If  you  can't  do  this,  you  will  never  be  a 
millionaire.  If  you  don't  have  a  financial 
plan,  make  It  right  now.  If  it  involves  makln;; 
good  money,  take  a  little  bookkeeping  so  ymi 
can  understand  your  own  finances,  read  a 
financial  statement  and  balance  your  own 
checkbook.  One  year  of  accounting  probably 
should  be  a  required  course  for  all  college 
graduates  If  they  are  going  to  have  a  mtpdcr- 
ately  high  Income. 

Y'our  biggest  htirdle  in  business  is  to  gel 
all  the  factors  toge^Sr  and  organize  them 
so  you  can  pay  the  mils  out  of  the  receipts. 
I  think  I  could  run  almost  any  business  if 
somelxxly  would  pay  the  bills.  This  everlsst  - 
Ing  problem  spoils  many  business  enterprises. 
Moet  of  the  downgrading  of  business  Is  being 
done  by  those  who  can't  do  this — do  not  un- 
derstand the  skill  required  and  turn  their 
envious  scorn  on  those  who  can  do  it.  Our 
government  for  many  years  has  been  a  classic 
example  of  Inability  to  pay  the  bills  out  oi 
the  receipts— and  they  mess  up  any  business 
wherever  they  get  their  finger  in  tlie  pie  aid 
eliminate  competitive  Ingenuity. 

An  important  tool  of  success  Is  keepiin; 
your  education  up  to  date  by  reading.  Tlic 
accelerated  pace  of  today's  living  makes  it 
even  mwe  vital.  Even  with  an  earned  Ph.D. 
degree,  you  can  be  very  uneducated  within 
five  years.  There  Is  no  terminal  degree  In 
education— it  goes  on  for  your  entire  life.  I 
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have  assumed  that  you  have  found  that  edu- 
cation comes  largely  from  the  written  word. 
Books  are  an  effort  by  those  who  went  before 
us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  re- 
search and  experience.  The  intent  was  to 
make  it  so  you  would  not  have  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  'n  a  trial  and  error  effort  at 
solving  problems.  Socrates  said,  "Employ  your 
time  in  improving  yourself  by  other  mens 
writings,  so  that  you  shall  easily  come  by 
what  others  have  labored  for".  Karl  Mar.x 
said,  "History  Is  economics  In  action — the 
contest  among  Individuals,  groups,  classes 
and  states  for  food,  fuel,  materials  and  eco- 
nomic power."  Even  Communists  have  a  yen 
for  economic  powers.  Remember,  also,  that  a 
memory  for  figures,  names  and  faces  in  your 
business  Is  very  important. 

You  must  be  an  Innovator — be  on  a  con- 
stant search  for  better  ways  to  do  things.  To 
be  an  Innovator,  you  must  be  aggressive, 
tough  minded  and  persistent.  If  you  are  a 
3.5  student  or  better  and  you  got  that  way 
by  WTitlng  long-winded  dissertations,  shake 
the  habit  right  now.  The  habit  will  lead  to 
what  we  call  the  "3-page  letter  complex" — 
putting  on  three  pages  what  should  go  in 
one  paragraph.  The  ability  to  make  a  logical, 
concise  presentation  In  writing  is  a  "must" — 
it  may  be  your  only  approach  to  a  superior 
who  must  Ije  made  conscious  of  your  abil- 
ities. Ability  to  cut  through  fluff  and  verbiage 
to  get  at  the  crux  of  a  problem  is  precious — 
if  you  have  It,  cultivate  It  for  it  could  make 
you  a  millionaire.  Time  is  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world— you  must  have  the  abil- 
ity to  make  use  of  It  efficlentlv.  Another  bad 
phase  of  the  education  problem  is  the  "big 
word  syndrome".  When  I  hear  a  fellow  on 
television  start  off  with  a  lot  of  words  that  I 
have  to  look  up,  I  wonder  if  he  Is  really  in- 
forming me  or  Just  trying  to  impress  me  or 
maybe  make  me  feel  stupid.  You  don't  make 
progress  with  your  associates  by  making 
them  feel  stupid. 

The  recent  elimination  of  the  grain  sur. 
pluses  In  the  United  States  may  presage  a 
worldwide  famine.  There  are  75  million  new 
mouths  In  the  world  to  feed  every  year. 
Wheat,  rice  and  corn  are  the  staples  of  the 
world's  diet  and  tell  the  tale  In  the  food 
business.  Available  grain  lands  are  relatively 
static  compared  to  the  expanding  need. 

Pood  production  is  probably  the  growth 
Industry  of  the  70's.  I  don't  believe  burden- 
some, long-term  food  surpluses  will  ever  exist 
again  in  our  lives.  Basic  food  production 
wUl  be  much  more  regarding  than  In  the 
past.  There  Is  as  much  dignity  in  tUllng  the 
soil,  animal  husbandry  and  forestry  as  there 
is  In  science,  music  or  poetry.  If  this  Is  not 
recognized  by  educated  people,  we  may  soon 
go  hungry.  If  there  is  a  crop  failure  In  Rus- 
sia, China,  Australia,  Argentina  or  the  United 
States,  we  may  find  millions  of  people  will 
starve.  Don't  overlook  forestry,  agriculture  or 
food  distribution  in  selecting  your  vocation. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the  age 
of  the  "goof  off"— the  era  of  the  half-done 
Job.  The  Wlnn-Dlxle  cashier  who  doesn't 
thank  you — the  mechanic  who  does  not  fix 
your  car — the  executive  whose  mind  Is  on 
the^goif  eoiu-se — even  students  who  want  crip 
courses.  Tremendous  opportunities  exist  to 
do  Jobs  right  and  satisfied  customers  will 
flock  to  your  door  If  you  can  do  them  better 
—than  your  competition. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  new  and  old- 
fashioned  ideas  in  simple  language  that  you 
need  to  adopt  as  a  policy: 

1.  Honesty  is  not  only  the  best  policy — 
It  is  the  only  one  for  success  In  life.  Don't 
give  your  word  carelessly,  but  If  you  do,  keep 
It.  Keep  appointments — be  dependable — be 
on  time. 


2.  A  fair  day's  woak  for  a  day's  pay  and 
fair  pay  for  a  day's /rork.  I've  heard  that  the 
great  Inventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  said, 
"Genius  Is  l":i  inspiration  and  99%  perspira- 
tion". 

3.  The  most  dangerous  drug  of  our  times 
is  not  a  hard  drug,  but  a  drug  called 
"SFN  " — something  for  nothing.  Don't  get 
addicted  to  it,  or  you  will  never  be  a  million- 
aire. 

4.  There  is  no  'Such  thing  as  It  can't  be 
done — problems  are  unsolved  opportunities. 
Someone  is  going  to  solve  great  problems 
and  be  liberally  rewarded. 

5.  The  "I  will"  is  worth  more  than  the  "IQ  ", 
but  together  they  are  unbeatable.  Real  moti- 
vation to  get  results  will  make  life  inter- 
esting. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  the 
millionaires  I  know  were  not  "A"  students — 
some  didn't  even  finish  college,  but  v.ere 
highly  motivated  and  tenacious.  Proper  ed- 
ucation undoubtedly  would  have  made  it 
much  easier — you  have  this  great  Advantage. 
If  you  desire  to  become  a  millionaire,  don't 
have  many  sidelines — you  have  a  full  time 
Job  ahead  of  you. 

Now  if  yovi  aren't  the  aggressive  type.  If 
your  plans  do  not  seem  to  w'brk  out,  bu; 
your  health  is  good  and  you  can  digest  any- 
thing you  want  to  eat,  don't  be  down- 
hearted. A  lot  of  millionaires  can't  digest 
their  food  and  would  give  all  they  have  to 
have  good  health.  Sometimes  success  brings 
indigestion  and  nerves  anyhow,  so  Just  be 
happy.  There  are  counterbalancing  things 
even  in  success.  I  think  there  is  wealth  in 
things  other  than  dollars.  To  be  a  really  good 
teacher,  minister  or  doctor  borders  on  the 
divine.  My  third  grade  teacher  inspired  me 
tQ  believe  in  myself — I've  idolized  her  since — 
I  stiil  keep  In  touch.  She  is  84  years  old  and 
a  Winn-Dixie  stockholder.  The  satisfaction 
from  this  type  of  life  work  mvist  be  over- 
whelming. 

Each  person  In  the  world,  no  matter  how 
humble,  has  a  sphere  of  Influence — real  suc- 
cess consists  of  expanding  that  sphere  of 
infiuence  constructively  each  day. 

Let  me  close  by  pointing  out  that  opportu- 
nity for  college  graduates  has  never  been 
greater — more  people  can  afford  more  goods 
and  services  than  ever  before  In  history — all 
signals  are  A-OK — GO  for  the  Jacksonville 
University  Graduating  Class  of  AprU  21,  1974. 
You  can  be  a  millionaire — don't  tell  me  it 
can't  be  done^I've  seen  it  done.  I  made  a 
similar  talk  amongst  20  years  ago  and  I  won- 
dered if  It  was  wasted  effort.  Two  years  later, 
a  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  liked  your 
talk — we  think  alike.  My  boss  and  principal 
stockholder  has  Just  died  and  I  need  a  new 
boss  and  owner".  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
to  be  his  boss,  but  if  he  could  manage  to 
become  as  good  an  expense  man  as  he  was  a 
salesman,  I'd  show  him  how  to  buy  the  com- 
pany and  I  would  make  an  Investment  with 
him.  He  Is  now  several  times  a  millionaire 
and  I  am  a  satisfied  stockholder. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  grocery  business, 
there  are  57  rules  for  success — the  first  one 
is  to  do  a  good  Job.  Don't  worry  about  the 
othe'r  56 ! 


THE   OIL   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  the  emotionalism  and  demagog- 
uery  arising  from  the  crisis,  there  are 
some  voices  of  reason. 

Yesterday  I  had  reprinted  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  ■which  puts  the  issue  of 
oil  industry  profits  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 


Today  I  would  hlie  to  have  reprinted 
three  commentaries  delivered  by  Robert 
F.  Hurleigh  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Sj'stem.  Mr.  Hurleigh  has  examined  t)ie 
facts  and  warns  at)out  the  ver\'  dangero-.i.- 
wit<;h-hunt  that  is  being  carried  on.  Pol- 
iticians through  irresponsible  statements 
and  proposals  are  causing  great  damcge 
to  the  very  Industry  which  must  get  u< 
out  of  tlie  energy  crisis,  if  we  are  to  gel 
out  of  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  tliree  commentaries  which 
Mr.  Hurleigh  made  on  April  12.  15.  and 
17  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  com- 
mentaries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlic  Record,  as  follows: 

Commentary    No.    1 

D-.iri!.g  the  oil  crisis  of  the  past  sevc--..: 
months  ihe  public  has  been  bombarded  with 
extravagant  charges,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  demagoguery.  aimed  at  making  the  ell 
companies  the  scapegoats.  The  anger  of  t):c 
American  motorist,  waiting  In  long  lines  f:r 
a  few  gallons  of  gas,  was  fanned  every  day  br 
new  accusations  by  politicians,  many  dee,-':,- 
concerned  and  anxiotis  to  escape  the  voter  ' 
WTath  by  poljitlng  the  finger  of  b!ame  at  the 
oil  industry.  And  when  the  fourth  a.uarter 
and  annual  reports  of  the  profits  of  oil  com- 
panies were  published  in  January  the 
screeching  reached  a  deafening  crescendo  In- 
deed. t!.e  oil  companies — taken  as  a  gro;:p 
of  some  30  of  varioits  size — had  a  pre-tax 
Income  54  per  cent  higher  than  the  yesu-  be- 
fore. So  there  stood  the  oil  companies:  b:- 
fat  cats.  I'm  sure  many  political  cartoonists 
had  a  field  day  resurrecting  that  old  picture 
of  a  bloated  tycoon — diamond  stickpin,  thou- 
sand dollar  bills  bulging  from  every  pocket 
and  with  his  arm  around  a  burnoosed  Ar.a'o 
sheik.  Certainly,  a  54  per  cent  Increase  In  pic- 
tax  income  for  1973  over  1972  was  remarkab'e 
and  demanded  examination.  But  all  we  g" 
was  a  superficial  examination  and  what  ha« 
come  very  close  to  being  a  very  dangero  :; 
witch-hunt. 

This  reporter  has  been  around  a  long,  love 
time  and  has  learned  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  basically  fair-minded,  and  though 
their  attitudes  may,  for  a  while,  be  preset  bv 
inflammatory  charges  and  constant  repeti- 
tion, they  are  not  dumb — as  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
cided many  years  ago.  Because  the  hostility 
of  a  few  months  ago  may  be  dissipating,  per- 
haps we  can  clear  our  minds  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  for  this 
Is  what  any  fair-minded  person  will  \<ant  to 
do.  And  In  so  doing,  we  should  note  that 
some  of  the  very  newspapers  and  television 
companies  whose  reporters  were  quick  to  take 
the  meat  axe  to  the  oil  industry  had  a  greater 
profitability  in  1973  than  most  of  these  oil 
companies.  So  If  we  wanted  to  talk  abort 
"unconscionable"  profits,  we  should  in  all 
fairness  recognize  such  facts.  And  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  understand  the  underlying 
factors  responsible  for  the  unusual  level  of 
earnings  experienced  by  oil  companies  in 
1973.  In  1972,  more  than  half  of  the  over-all 
profits  of  the  oil  companies  were  earned  in 
the  iJii^ted  States,  but  last  year  the  propor- 
tion changed  drastically  and  dropped  to  only 
37  per  cent  and  thus,  with  this  larger,  world- 
'wlde  operation,  the  largest  single  effect  on 
profitability  came  about  through  devaluation 
of  the  dollar — an  action  of  the  United  States 
government.  Tliua,  of  the  total  growth  in 
profits,  the  great  bulk — more  than  85  per  cent 
— occurred  outside  the  United  States.  We'll 
have  more  facte  for  your  consideration  at  a 
later  time,  but,  for  now — so  goes  the  world 
today. 
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COMMSNTART     No.     2 

A  few  months  ago  we  pointed  out  In  one 
of   these  commentariea  tliat  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  energy  problems  had  preaented 
to  the  Senate  one  of  the  mot>t  comprehen- 
sive. aU-lncluslve  repon-s,  with  recommenda- 
tio'  s.  that  hnd  been  made  to  tiiat  time.  Now, 
thAt  Subcommittee  report  v,aA  made  twenty 
years  ago — and  h:us  been  gathering  duit  in 
ihe  ftrchlvea  of  Congress  ever  shice.  We  have 
been  told  by  euerify  experts  that  this  Su']- 
comnUttee  report  neerts  only  up-dnting  to  be 
an  eHectlve  guide  today.  Y(,'t.  It  has  remalnfcl 
half-lotit    and    half-fur:ouen    lor    all    the.-;e 
twenty    years     while    several    Congres-Moiial 
coiuniittees    are    writhing    and    wraiif,Ung    i<j 
come  forth  v.lth  euert,y  lct;iolatlon.  As  most 
of  us  know,  the  temper  of  the  tlme.s  Is  daii- 
gerous  and  some  members  of  Congre.is  seem 
more   anxious   to   ii.-«   the  energy  lu?  as  an 
Issue    than    to   make    a    thorough.    \s"ll-rea- 
soned    and    opon-mmded    a^^sefsmeni   of   all 
the    abnormal    forces    which    have    been    at 
work — especially  hi  lyv.)  and  coutiuuiug  in;o 
this  year.  Instead  oi  u^ing  the  oU  compauieb 
as  scapegoats,  the  Congroos  and  the  Admin- 
istration should  be  doing  a  Utile  houe&t  houl- 
searchhig.  exaraiiUnt;  us- own  role  ui  bring- 
ing about  the  energy  shortage  und  to  restrain 
themselves  from  the  impul.,ive  ru.sh  to  take 
punitive  action  .simply  because  they  feel  thai 
the  public,  hicensed  by  the  pei.-onal  frustra- 
tions and  hardships  of  the  oil  crisis.  Is  hostile 
and   that   the   Lssue   is   poluically   attractive. 
The   petroleum    induotry    w.U   have   to   find 
twice  as  much  oil  betAten  1970  and  ]y85  as 
it  did  hi  the  prcceodiiig  tifietn  years.  That's 
how  much  more  oil  the  world  is  using  every 
year.   The  estimated   co.-.l  of  findiag   that  oil 
and    providing    the    faciUlic-s    to    satisfy    this 
expandiiig  world  luaricct  wUl  amount  to  well 
over    a    ijillion    dollars,    and    in    the   United 
State.,  alone,  the  oil  Industry  mu.^t  cume  up 
with  more  than  a  half  inlliou  dollars.  This 
is  about  foiir   limes  as  much   as  was  spent 
for  the  same  purpo^-s  during  the  preceedmg 
fifteen    ycais.    So    litres    the    trUllon    d.-ilar 
queotiou:   Where's  the  money  coming  from'? 
Well,  half  of  that  will  have  to  be  borrowed— 
loans  from  b:ink.s,  etcetera.  But  prohts  will 
be  needed  to  pay  the  other  half  and  to  make 
interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  loan.s. 
And    no    matter    all    the    huUaballoo    we've 
heard   about   the   trcmendoudy   high   profiis 
of  J,h6  oil  companies  in  1973  and  probably  in 
1974'3  first  half,   tlie  average  annual  growth 
in  earnings  of  the  oU  compatUes  for  the  last 
five  yeaj-s  has  been  no  more  than  twelve  per- 
cent,  and   If  were   going   to  expect   the  oil 
companies  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done, 
they're  gohig   to  require  a  return   on   theh- 
Uivested  capiUl  of  15  percent  or  better  and 
it's  about  thne  that  Congress  begins  to  take 
a  meaningful  look  at  the  true  facts.  So  goes 
tiie  world  today. 
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CoMMrr.'TMiY  No.  3 
It  tnkes  a  long  time  for  the  truth  to  catch 
up  with  a  lie.  That's  an  often  used  chche. 
b'.it  it  Is  a  truitm  bo^caiise  it  has  been  proved 
accurate  time  and  again.  Its  astonishing 
that  much  fai.«  information— not  neces- 
sarily lies,  but  certiihily  false  and  misleading 
Information— is  often  disbeminated  only  to 
be  proved  hicorrect  at  a  later  date.  We  have 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  false  informa- 
tion spread  around  by  people  in  high  places, 
and  misleading  information  by  a  gaggle  of 
otherg.  la  regards  to  the  oU  crlsU  that  the 
truth  is  having  a  hard  time  catching  up. 
After  aU  the  blame  heaped  on  the  oil  lnduA> 
try  for  the  crisis  and  its  resultant  fruatra- 
tlons.  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  different 
story.  And  yet,  the  medU  Is  not  giving  Uie 


ihime  exposure  to  these  corrective  reports  as 
was  given  to  the  earlier  charges.  Take  this 
case   m    point:    During   the   flnger-polntlng 
and  blame-ca.'^tlng  of  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
one  of  the  nastier  charges  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  oil  Industry  was  dishonest  about  Its 
supplies  and  inventories.  Now.  burled  with- 
in the  papers  and  briefly  mentioned.  If  at  all, 
by  radio  and  television,  is  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  that  the  oil  companies 
were  telling  the  truth.  The  Energy  Office  has 
been  auditing  the  oil  company  refineries,  and 
«ays   the    nation's   system   of  monitoring  oil 
inip'-'Vis    is   PS    foolproof   as    any   .sy.>:;tem    we 
have   in  this  cotintry.  So  here  we  have  the 
Infrirnintion   that   the  oil  industry,  after  aii- 
dltlii-;.   has   hern   truthful   in    It.^   reports   on 
r'-finerv    oporatlons   su.d   lmport.s,    yet    I   am 
.sure  th:>.f  very  few  of  the  people  who  heard 
Ml?  err.otln!iaIly  chartred  accusations  against 
the   oil   Industry   will  ever   know   the   truth. 
Bnt    you   and   I    wlU   know,   and   poshibly   a 
hi%!>dfnl  that  reads  below  the  centerfold  on 
inside  pages  of  ncw.spapers.  Tliere's  another 
bit  of  liiform.ition  that  hP.s  been  plven  al- 
most  no  exposure  over-all   about  the  finan- 
cial yjtnation  of  the  big  oil  companies:  The 
stack    prlres   of   Ewcn,    Mobil,    Texaco   and 
others  are  w.iy  down — as  much  as  40  percent 
oir   the    1973   highs.  Now  that   should   be  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  you  as  it  was  to  me, 
because  we  all  k>inw  these  oil  companies  had 
soaring    profits    last    year,    and    wUl    report 
"embarrassingly    high    profits"   for   the   first 
quarter  of  this  year.  But  ls:i't  It  surprising 
tlia;  the  people  who  own  the-e  oil  companies, 
throui;h    th?lr    .shares    of    stoc!:,    the    share 
holders,    lost    morey    ir    they    bou^jht    their 
stock  l.a.st  year  and  still  hold  it.  Mo;,t  flnan- 
c'al  ob.<:trvers  a^rce  tha*   the  prlnr-ipal  rea- 
son  for   tills  drop   in   the  stock  of  the  big 
oil   companies   Is   the  political   uncertainties 
hangi!:^   over   the  Industry  in   almast  every 
cori.er    of    the   v.-orld.   Includinp;   the   United 
States.  A.s  far  as  this  reporter  has  been  able 
to    learn,    that    Information    has    not    been 
given    the    attention     its    Importance    war- 
ra-  t«    So  gr'js  the  world  today. 


A  T.AX  CUT  NOW  WOULD  BE  A 
STUPID  AND  PXDOUSH  ECONOAnC 
POUCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  tax 
cut  now  would  be  a  tragic  and  foolish' 
economic  policy.  Inflation  is  here.  It  is 
rampaging.  It  wUl  probably  get  worse. 
Tills  is  the  worst  of  all  times'to  stimulate 
the  economy  through  either  a  tax  cut  or 
a  big  increase  in  spending. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have  lis- 
tended  to  the  administration  and  private 
economic  experts  on  this  subject. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  economy  is 
suffering  from  both  inflation  and  a  fall- 
ing off  of  the  GNP  at  the  same  time,  in- 
flation is  rampaging  while  a  recession 
is  not  yet  here.  The  record  of  economists 
in  predicting  the  economic  future  ranges 
from  poor  to  terrible.  We  should,  there- 
fore, concentrate  on  the  clear  and  visi- 
ble and  certain  problem,  that  is  the 
virtually  unprecedented  rise  in  prices 
and  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  It 
will  continue  to  get  worse.  And  it  will 
get  worse  for  the  following  reasons. 

IlfTLATIOI*    Wnx    C»T    WOBSX 

Pbod  prices,  even  with  record  crops, 
are  estimated  to  go  up  by  12  percent 


this  year.  If  there  is  a  crop  failure  any- 
where, that  will  be  an  appalling  under- 
estimate. 

Since  1971  wages  have  been  controlled 
while  prices  have  gone  through  the  roof. 
Labor  will  no  longer  be  content  with  an 
average  annual  Increase  of  5.5  percent 
but  will  be  shooting  for  at  least  10  to  12 
percent  merely  to  cover  increased  prices 
and  productivity. 

When  controls  come  to  an  end  this 
monUi  there  will  be  a  price  increase 
bubble  on  top  of  a  price  increase  bubble. 
A  number  of  union  contracts  have  aulo- 
niatic  escalation  claases.  Industries  con- 
trolled in  the  past  will  raise  prices. 

Gasoline  piices  will  continue  to  rise, 
according  to  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office.  Mr.  Sawhill.  And  food  and 
gasolme  make  up  about  half  of  the  in- 
llationary  thrust. 

For  all  these  rensons  a  tax  cut  now 
vould  merely  add  fuel  to  the  inflationary 
thrust. 

For  all  these  reasons  a  tax  cut  now 
v.oiild  mciely  add  fuel  to  tlie  inflationaiy 
fire. 

BAD    PIIBUC    POLICY 

It  is  bad  public  policy.  It  is  badly 
timed,  I  intend  to  flght  it  on  the  Senate 
floor.      . 

Tliere  are  numerous  poUcies  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  could  follow 
both  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  and 
l'>  halt  the  slowdown  in  the  economy. 

Tliere  should  be  spending  cuts  In  the 
most  inflationary  areas,  particularly  for 
defense  spending,  public  works,  and 
hiiThways. 

Meanwhile,  a  part  of  these  cuts  should 
be  used  to  provide  public  service  jobs 
and  to  stimulate  housing  where  rela- 
tively small  outlays  produce  very  big 
economic  gains  in  both  jobs  and  produc- 
tion. Further,  the  administration  should 
mount  a  strong  effort  against  the  high 
price  of  old  and  new  domestic  oil  as  well 
as  a  foo^  program  to  make  certain  the 
American;  consumer  stands  at  the  front 
of  the  food  line  instead  of  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

The  present  situation  of  "Sta-flation" 
demands  a  subtle  and  sophisticated  set 
of  economic  policies. 

Tlie  blunderbuss  of  either  a  net  tax 
cut— one  not  offset  either  by  spending 
cuts  or  loophole  closing— or  a  big  in- 
crease in  spending  would  promote  eco- 
nomic disaster  at  this  time. 

A  tax  cut  now  Is  foolish  policv  It 
should  be  defeated. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  b-NITED  NATIONS 
SPECIAL  SESSION  BY  THE  PAKIS- 
TAN     MINISTER      OP      FINANCE 
PLANNING.     AND     DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  small  nations 
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have  sat  down  irlth  large  and  pov,erful 
nations  on  more  or  less  equal  terms. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  dictating  terms  to  smaller  and  less 
powerful  nations  should,  out  of  our  own 
enlightened  and  humane  self-interest, 
))ay  special  heed  to  what  the  small  na- 
tions have  to  say  vis-a-vis  their  relations 
V,  ith  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniin^us-Cbn- 
sent  that  one  of  the  more  important  ad- 
dresses to  the  United  Nations  special  ses- 
sion, given  by  the  Pakistan  Minister  of 
Finance.  Planning  and  Development.  Dr. 
Mubashlr  Hasan,  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  It  Is  both  a  brilliant  speech  and 
one  that  merits  our  full  attention. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  o?  the  Statement  of  His  Enct:li.fnct 
Dr.  MtTBASHm  Hasan 
Mr.  President,  your  re-election,  by  ac- 
clamation, to  preside  over  this  special  ses- 
sion la  a  personal  tribute  to  you  and  also 
■fc  recognition  of  the  Important  role  which 
your  country,  and  Indeed  the  Latin  American 
continent,  play  In  world  affairs  today. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, repcfschtlfig.  as  It  does.  135  states.  Is 
meeting  for  the  first  time  In  order  to  con- 
sider speclflcally  the  state  of  the  world  econ- 
omy and  the  economic  relations  among  states 
»nd  groups  of  states.  It  Is  indicative  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  It  haa  brought 
to  this  session  such  dlatlngulshed  personali- 
ties Including  Heads  of  States  and  Oovern- 
menta. 

The  problem  before  this  ^>ecUl  session 
!•  an  aU-embraclng  one — poUtlcal,  social. 
ecoaomle.  bkrtoglcal  and  ecological.  It  af- 
tocta  ef«ry  facet  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional life.  Its  Implications  are  awesome 
and  mind-boggling;  but  foi  us  In  the  Thh-d 
World,  or  call  us  the  fourth,  the  nfth,  or 
Indeed  the  last,  the  essentials  of  the  prob- 
lem are  simple. 

For  the  Industrialized  world,  the  prhnary 
problem  Is  that  of  making  suitable  ad- 
justments In  the  economic  order  that  has 
brought  to  them  the  highest  standards  of 
affluence  ever  attained  by  man  In  the  his- 
tory of  clvUtzatlon. 

For  us  In  the  no*-lndustrlall2ed  world, 
the  spectre  of  death  looms  large.  Poverty, 
hunger  and  disease  have  reached  unprece- 
dented levels.  Out  of  every  three  children 
bom  In  the  developing  countries,  one  suc- 
cumbs before  the  age  of  Ave.  For  those  who 
siurvlve.  It  is  a  life  of  deprivation,  despera- 
tion and  degradation.  Theirs  Is  a  subhuman 
existence.  It  is  an  Intense  but,  mercifully, 
a  short  struggle,  as  their  life  expectancy 
Is  no  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  degree  of  tragedy  vailes  with  time 
and  clrciunstanoes.  One  of  the  worst  in  con- 
temporary history  Is  unfolding  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  suffering  caused  by 
the  drought  to  Mauritania,  Mall,  Niger, 
Chad,  Upper  'Volta  and  Ethiopia,  Is  such 
as  cannot  even  be  Imagined  by  those  coim- 
trles  where  such  visitations  have  not  taken 
place. 

How  has  this  tragic  situation  come  about? 
Hardly  a  generation  ago  our  Charter  lay 
down  in  Article  Pifty-flve  that  the  United 
Nations  should  promote  a  "higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  full  employment,  and  con- 
ditions of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development."  The  jH-oblems  we  face  today 
have  come  about  because  we  did  not  take 
measures  that  the  Charter  required  of  us. 
Despite  our  political  independence  and 
sovereign  status,  an  unceasing  transfer  of 
resources  has  been  taking  place  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich  nations.  This  transfer 
occurs  in  many  forms.  However,  the  single 
most    active    mode    is    that    of    "unequal 
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exchange."  The  prices  of  commodities  ex- 
ported by  the  developing  countries  are  low 
because  we  are  forced  to  pay  low  wages 
to  our  workers.  Not  only  are  our  wages  low. 
but  our  profits  are  low  too.  If  our  profits 
were  hijihcr,  the  iucome,  or  value  added 
we  receive  per  v.vlt  of  our  exports  would 
be  on  a  par  with  thr.t  of  the  developed 
coiuitrics  with  thc-lr  hij^h  v.at;es.  But  this 
Is  not  the  case.  'Thus  the  exchange  is  un- 
equal. Furthermore,  where  our  goods  com- 
pete with  tlio-e  of  the  developed  cot'.n- 
tri.s,  tarlil  ar.d  iion-t.iriff  barriers  force 
our  prices  down.  This  Is  the'  ca.se  with 
textile  J,  leather  feoods  aud  a  l.iri,e  li'im- 
b-r  of  foodstU-Ts. 

Wliere  our  goods  do  not  compete,  it  Is  ti.e 
nui'.ual  competition  of  producers  within 
ti;e  same  country  and  between  different 
poor  countries  that  keeps  them  low.  Svich 
goods  Include  tea.  coffee,  cocoa,  copper  and 
other  minerals  and.  until  recently,  oil  and 
phosphates. 

One  must  ask  oneself  how  much  such 
products  would  cost  if  they  were  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  highly  paid  workers  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations.  It  is  a  question  of 
simple  arithmetic.  The  labour  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  is  paid  at  least  ten,  and 
of  certain  types,  twenty  times  of  what  the 
labour  of  a  developing  country  receives.  If 
one  were  to  assume  that  at  present  only  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  production  Is  the  wage 
cost,  then  a  wage  ten  times  higher  would 
raise  these  prices  foiu'-fold.  I  regard  this  as 
a  low  estimate,  because.  In  fact,  our  average 
wage  rates  are  much  less  than  a  tenth  of 
the  rates  in  the  developed  countries  and  the 
proportion  of  labour  costs  in  oiu'  products  Is 
much  higher  than  a  third.  Thus  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  between  what  we  do 
receive  and  what  we  should  receive  Is  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  Our  estimates 
range  between  250  and  630  billion  annually, 
depending  upon  the  method  and  range  of 
calculations.  The  figures  may  at  first  sight 
seem  Incredible  but,  unfortunately,  these  are 
hard  and  cold  facts  which  explain  the  basic 
reason  for  the  miseries  of  two  billion  people, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  mankind  who  toU  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  from  cliildhood  to  old  age. 

Our  delegation  has  studied  the  transfer  of 
resources  and  income  fronvthe  'un-industrlal - 
Ized  to  the  industrialized  world.  "ITie  princi- 
pal elements  of  the  mechablcs  of  this  trans- 
fer are  the  following :  \ 

(1)  Unfair  tariffs  imposed  by  developed 
countries  result  In  governsnent  revenues 
which  are,  in  effect,  paid  by  trfe  exporting  de- 
veloping countries.  »       / 

(U)  The  tariff  structur^vjjfecomes  more  tin- 
favourable  to  the  developing  countries  as  the 
degree  of  processing  increases.  For  example, 
it  tends  to  encourage  the  export  of  cotton 
rather  than  yarn,  and  yam  rather  than  cloth. 
In  other  words,  there  is  discrimination 
against  our  exports  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  value-added  In  the  developing  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  added  value  in  the 
exports  from  the  developed  countries  is  over- 
paid. In  addition,  quota  restrictions  are  im- 
poeed  by  the  develoi>ed  countries  against  im- 
ports of  manufactures  and  agricultural 
products  from  the  developing  countries. 

(Hi)  The  developing  countries  are  required 
to  pay  ezhorbttant  interest  on  capital  and 
excessive  profits  on  Investment  to  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

(iv)  The  Increase  in  creation  of  Interna- 
tlonsil  reserves  of  currency  always  favours  the 
developed  countries. 

(V)  The  prices  of  raw  materials  from  the 
developing  countries  are  unfavourably  de- 
pressed not  only  through  the  competition 
of  producers  but  also  through  the  existence 
of  monopolies,  cartels  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices Indulged  in  by  the  buyersrin  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

(vl)  Even  the  trade  surplus  of  oil  in  the 
developing  countries  has  been  going  to  the 
service  of  the  devel<^>ed  countries. 

(vii)  The  developed  countries  have  a  vir- 


tun!  moLopoly  of  the  mear.s  of  ocean  aiid 
ah"  »rpnsport. 

(v:::)  The  international  financial  practices 
fuch  as  clearance  of  money  transactions, 
ins\Trance  and  co-insurance  schemes,  and 
fixnri'^n  of  freight  rates,  all  work  in  i?.':o\iT 
of  The  developed  countries. 

(,;-':•  The  manajjemcnts  of  fi'Tii.';  fiorn  the 
devf'oppd  coun'ries  operating  in  the  dc-vel- 
oplnt:  countries  prefer  to  ma'Ke  purchnsr.^  of 
iie'r  requirenieiits  from  the  developed  coun- 
ivips  pt  \ery  high  prices.  These  are  not 
"ariiis-length"  transactions  in  all  ca^es. 

'^1  T'f,e  developed  countries  charge  tco 
■■li.i'h  •%  rt'^te  cf  lerhnology  from  the  divel- 
opinp  cotuitrles. 

iNli  Emieration  of  edurrted,  skilled,  and 
pni':.-,  innr.l  manpower  fi-om  the  developh^i; 
("■.!n(r;e3  to  the  developed  countries. 

In  sum.  liie  economic  power  of  the  deve'- 
nped  co'.iiitries  v.hich  determines  the  pat- 
tern cf  investment,  production,  commerce 
and  consumption  in  the  developing  coun- 
tp#es  is  always  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fir^T  '^ronp  of  countries  and  to  the  detriment 
o!  ii;c  second.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  pattern 
of  ci.n.>nmpiion  has  become  so  lop-sided  that 
t'-.e  privileged  co\:ntries  obtain  a  dispropor- 
tion share  of  production,  leaving  very  little 
for  con.^umpiion  in  the  poor  countries.  Simi- 
larly, the  affluence  of  the  developed  coun- 
trtt'S.  being  ba.sed  on  the  Intensive  use  of 
raw  materials,  is  In  effect  depleting  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  developing  countries  at 
an  alarming  rate.  These  serious  excesses  are 
further  compounded  by  a  thoughtless  and 
short-sighted  pursuit  of  unrestricted  pro- 
duction and  consumption  which  cause  eco- 
logical Imbalances  and  pollute  the  land, 
water  and  atmosphere  of  our  planet. 

The  availability  and  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials are  posing  an  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem to  most  countries.  Shorn  of  rhetoric,  the 
problem  of  raw  materials  bolls  down  to  this: 
Until  recently  the  developing  countries, 
producing  raw  materials,  literallv  got  a  raw 
deal. 

The  terms  of  trade  were  against  us.  Hav- 
ing no  holding  capacity,  we  had  to  sell  at 
cheap  prices  and  any  Increase  in  production 
was  penalized  by  lower  unit  prices.  The  In- 
ternational middleman,  the  speculator  and 
the  hoarder  of  the  commodity  markets, 
reaped  most  of  the  benefits  while  the  indi- 
vidual producer  and  the  producing  country 
suffeied.  The  recent  rise  in  commodity  prices 
has  not  helped  many  developing  countries, 
but  in  fact  has  made  us  suffer  to  an  un- 
bearable degree.  To  support  my  point.  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  high  prices  of  fertilizer, 
foodgralns  and  certain  other  essential  Items 
like  edible  oil.  'Wlilchever  way  the  develop- 
ing countries  turn,  we  are  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  dilficulties.  Shortage  of  fertilizers 
will  lead  to  loss  in  food  production  which 
means  more  food  imports  and  a  worse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  snowballing  effect 
wUl  continue  untu  we  are  economically  and. 
in  some  cases,  physically  wiped  out.  This  is 
the  grtm  spectacle  facing  us  at  present. 
_  The  waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  owt 
world,  both  renewable  and  non-renewable,  is 
a  folly  mankind  can  Ul-afford.  The  gifts  of  the 
earth,  without  which  no  economy  can  func- 
tion, are  being  exhausted  at  an  Incredibly 
increasing  speed.  The  sooner  it  can  be  con- 
trolled the  better. 

My  religion.  Islain.  is  quite  explicit  on 
the  subject  that  God  has  created  sustenance 
for  all  his  creatures  and  that  the  resources 
of  the  earth  are  for  aU  mankind. 

I  quote  from  the  Holy  Quran : 

"...  He  (God)  is  the  one  who  made  lor 
you  all  that  there  is  in  the  earth.  .  .  ."  (Ch. 
2:29). 

And  again:  — 

"Do  you  not  see  how  Allah  has  made  of 
service  to  you  whatsoever  is  in  the  skies  and 
in  the  earth  and  has  loaded  you  with  favours, 
both  within  and  without.  .  .  ."  (Ch.  31:20). 

It  is  our  deep  belief  that  the  riches  of 
land,  aea,  and  the  spaces  beyond  are  meant 
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for  the  good  of  all  mankind  for  all  time  not 
merely  for  one  generation,  much  leas  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  their  temporary  owners. 
Indeed.  Islam  also  prorlalms  that  the  Ir.Ui- 
vlduals.  and  nations  for  that  matter,  who 
seemingly  own  wealth  (or  anything  I  are 
only  Its  custodians  They  are  allowed  to  usl- 
only  as  much  of  It  as  they  rightfully  need. 
They  must  not  waste  this  wealth  nor  usurp 
the  .'^h.ire  of  others;  otherwise  severe  chaj- 
ti'ement  awalt.s  them. 

We  are  urged  by  many  distinguished 
friends  to  allow  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate  freely 

We  arc  asked  to  put  our  faith  l:i  the  prcat 
enterprLses  which  utlll7e  the  resources  and 
operate  the  existing  system  of  International 
trade  But  they  do  not  operate  jot  the  objec- 
tives that  have  been  slated  again  ai.d  again 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  speakers  In  this  spe- 
ciiil  .session.  Tliey  operate  merely  for  pm/it 
and  they  use  up  the  natural  resources  fi  r  (he 
economic  priorities  of  a  minority  ratlier  that 
a  majority  They  do  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  In  accord  with  the  economic  needs  of 
developing  nations. 

To  say  that  the  International  monetary 
system  Is  In  disarray  would  be  an  under- 
statement It  allows  the  privileged  duntrles 
to  incur  large  deficits  because  their  curren- 
cies are  used  as  the  ba?ls  for  Internatlo.ial 
exchange.  The  nionetarv  cri.sls  is  the  result 
of  a  situation  In  which  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction In  the  developed  countries  still  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increa^'e  In  demand. 
The  Inflation  which  Is  raging  acroas  the  world 
today,  and  which  has  created  a  simatlon  that 
can  no  longer  be  sustained,  Is  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  effort  to  consume  more  than  is 
produced. 

The  antagonism  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  is  natural  You  have  to  be  poor  to  real- 
ize It.  The  poor  are  Increasingly  beginning 
to  believe  that  the  rich  have  not  become  rich 
by  Divine  design  but  by  expropriating  the 
fruits  of  their  labour;  that  some  nations  are 
affluent  and  others  are  impoverished  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  eras  of 
Imperialism,  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism, 
and  not  due  to  any  inherent  defect  in  them- 
selves. 

In  fact,  most  people  In  develoflhig  coun- 
tries work  hard,  for  excruciatingly  long 
hours,  to  eke  out  a  miserable  living.  Surely, 
such  labour  deserves  better  reward  than  they 
receive. 

The  problem  under  consideration  at  this 
session  has  a  historical  perspective.  The  his- 
tory of  centuries  of  unjust  and  unequal  exist- 
ence Is  the  history  of  a  long  struggle.  Over 
the  last  few  decades  the  developing' countries 
have  struggled  successfully  for  their  politi- 
cal Independence  They  are  now  struggling  for 
their  economic  emancipation.  It  Is  not  nat- 
ural that  the  struggle  should  continue  until 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  man- 
kind are  established. 

What  I  have  Just  stated  Is  not  a  distorted 
Interpretation  of  history.  It  is  history's  object 
lesson.  For  us  In  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
PakLstan,  It  Is  also  the  word  of  Allah  who 
says  In  the  Holy  Quran  and  I  quote:  — 

■Mischief  has  appeared  on  land  and  sea  be- 
cause of  what  the  hands  of  men  have 
wrought  (so)  that  (God)  may  give  them  a 
taste  of  some  of  their  deeds.  In  the  hope  that 
thev  may  turn  back  (frr>in  evil)  .  ."  (Ch: 
30  41). 

Again: — 

".  .  .  and  If  Allah  had  not  repelled  some 
men  by  (means  of)  others,  the  earth  would 
Cave  been  corrupted.  .  .  ."  (Ch:  2:251). 

There  Is  another  matter  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  agenda  before  the  Assembly. 
Most  developing  countries  owe  huge  debts  to 
the  developed  countries.  The.se  were  accumu- 
lated over  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
These  were  given  and  received  with  the  ob- 
jective of  economic  development  of  the  poor- 
er nations.  Tlie  loans  were  made  with  the 
best  of  Intentions  but.  as  It  Is  apparent,  the 
Intended  objectives  did  not  materialize.  The 


borrowing  was  not  a  unilateral  act  of  the 
recipient  countries  but  was  a  Joint  decision 
of  the  donor  and  the  recipient.  In  actuality 
the  final  say  was  that  of  the  donor  and  not 
that  of  the  recipient. 

Before  the  iiu-rease  In  the  cost  of  oil.  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries  had 
reached  a  breaking  point  as  In  many  cases  as 
much  as  one  Cjuarter  of  their  export  earnings 
were  being  used  for  servicing  their  debts. 
And.  Ill  most  cates.  these  exports  consist  of 
those  very  vital  commodities  and  goods  so 
urgently  required  for  Improving  the  eco- 
nuniii-  welfare  of  their  own  people. 

We.  therefore,  ruggest  that  when  proposals 
are  furnuilaletl  for  alleviation  of  the  prob- 
lems with  will.  )i  the  developlnj;  countries  are 
faced,  the  question  of  the  burden  of  debt  has 
to  be  kept  in  full  view  The  solution  in  the 
form  of  the  most  liberal  rescheduling.  If 
donor  coui; tries  cannot  persuade  themselves 
to  reach  a  still  more  generous  solution.  Is  an 
at>solute  Imperative. 

The  debate  has  been  remarkable  for  Its 
range  and  dep'h.  1  should  like  here  to  express 
my  country's  warmest  appreciation  to  His 
Excellency  .Mr  Houarl  Boumedlenne.  Presi- 
dent of  Algeria,  for  his  vision  In  calling  for 
the  eon\eniMg  of  this  special  .session.  The  de- 
bate has  been  remarkable  also  for  the  num- 
ber of  concrete  proposals  and  tiseful  sugges- 
tions It  has  brought  forth,  for  the  relief  of 
those  Immediately  affected,  and  for  changing 
the  international  economic  order. 

We  fully  endorse  the  theme  of  self-reliance 
expounded  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  envisaging 
reliance  on  the  strength  of  our  own  people, 
and  making  full  use  of  our  own  resources  for 
economic  development. 

We  are  re-as-ured  by  the  determination  of 
the  USA,  announced  by  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  to  build  food  reserves,  to  restore 
the  world's  capacity  to  deal  with  famine,  and 
to  Increase  the  quantity  of  food  aid  over  the 
level  provided  last  year. 

We  support  the  bold  Initiative  of  HLs 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahlnshah  of  Iran, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Develop- 
ment  Fund. 

We  welcome  the  reported  decision  of 
OPEC  to  create  a  fund  for  soft-term  loans 
to  developing  countries. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  of  the 
Minister  of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  Saudi  Arabia  that  they  will  par- 
ticipate In  a  number  of  institutions  and 
funds  to  mitigate  the  hard.shlp  ci  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

We  are  wholly  with  the  Arab  countries  In 
establishing  institutions  such  as  the  Kuwait 
Development  Fund,  the  Arab  Bank  and 
a  Fund  for  Africa. 

We  envy  the  centrally  planned  economies 
which,  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  USSR  stat- 
ed, ensure  proportionate  and  harmonious  use 
of  all  resources  and  which  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  present  crisis. 

We  also  fully  appreciate  the  many  con- 
structive proposals  made  by  other  delega- 
tions which  deserve  detailed  and  expeditious 
study  for  the  improvement  and  the  well- 
being  of  people  all  over  the   world. 

As  many  distinguished  delegates  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  the  subject,  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  relate  once  again  the  gravity 
of  the  economic  plight  of  the  nations  hit 
by  the  rise  In  the  prices  of  oil,  fertilizer. 
wheat    and    other    essential    commodities. 

So  hard  has  been  the  blow  that  more  than 
a  billion  people  are  In  no  condition  to  suf- 
fer the  agony  of  the  delay  that  detailed  in- 
vestigations, time-con.sumlng  diagnosis  and 
a  protracted  debate  on  treatment  must 
entail.  They  need  first-aid  without  further 
loss   of    time. 

And.  we  will  support  any  scheme,  any 
proposal,  any  institution  that  will  lead  to 
an  enduring  solution  of  the  problem  A  co- 
operative effort  of  producers,  a  fund  for  sta- 
bUlzation  of  prices,  and  a  stockpiling  op- 
eration;   all    are   welcome    towards    the   ob- 


jective t.f  having  stable  prices,  assured 
.■■■nrp'.ie.;  r.nd  satisfaction  of  rea.sonable  de- 
mands let  experts  sit  down  and  formul.ite 
a  workable  tc  heme  which  will  achieve  th..s 
obtectlve  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  rich 
and  poor,  cieveloued  and  developing,  producer 
ir  consumer.  This  will  indeed  be  a  ncble 
eiTort 

I  have  Rlready  referred  to  the  restric- 
tion?, panic. li.irly  tariffs  placed  on  e,;r 
evijcrts  ^y  the  cfe. eloped  countries  and  re- 
marked that  their  effect  Is  to  lower  t'  e 
prices  we  receive  Becau.se  our  economies  jire 
so  dependent  on  foreign  exchange  earnlnr:;, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  our  prices  oe- 
lo.v  tho^e  of  the  competing  producers  in 
er.e^t.  it  IS  we  who  pay  these  tariffs  and  the 
governments  of  the  developed  countries  ti.at 
Collect  revenue  out  of  them.  It  is  under- 
standable that  no  country  would  like  to  .^ee 
whole  industries  and  agricultural  and  mi;:- 
Ing  activities  swept  away  by  low-cost  com- 
petitors. 

Howe-,  er,  these  tariffs  and  non-iari/r  bar- 
riers des:^'ned  frr  protection  of  producers 
at  h.jnie  were  never  Intended  to  become 
means  of  raising  revenue  at  the  expense  c] 
the  developing  countries.  It  Is  only  just  ar.U 
reasorable.  therefore,  that  these  tariff  reve- 
nues should  be  refunded  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  exporting  countries  by  the 
tovcnimeMis  of  the  developed  countries. 
Such  a  scheme  would  go  very  far  Indeed  to- 
wards improving  the  trading  relationships 
between  all  countries. 

■fhe  basic  pfc-requislte  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  session  cannot  be  met 
unless  the  world  production  is  Increased. 
Unless  there  Is  more  production,  there  can 
be  no  increase  in  anyone's  prosperity.  All'' 
nations  have  to  Join  in  Increasing  prodvic- 
tion.  The  developed  nations  naturally  have 
to  carry  the  major  burden  In  this  endeavor 
as  their  productive  capacity  is  larger.  But 
their  production  cannot  Increase  without 
Increase  in  the  production  of  the  Third 
World.  And  the  Third  World  will  have  to  be 
generously  helped  in  order  to  help  Itself  and 
the  rest  of  the  humanity. 

Unfortunately,  my  delegation  does  not  see 
in  the  Immediate  future  the  prospect  of  a 
technological  breakthrough  In  the  indus- 
trialized countries  which  can  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  their  production. 

The  second  alternative  for  transfer  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  Third  World  is  ;o- 
reduce  consumption  in  the  affluent  coui% 
tries.  Will  the  developed  natl^ps  do  thii? 
This  IS  a  big  question  mark  for  the  whole 
world. 

The  third  alternative  is  further  im- 
poverishment of  the  under  developed  na- 
tions. However,  this  would  lead  to  major 
upheavals. 

All  these  Issues,  although  economic  In  ap- 
pearance, are  political  in  substance.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  solutions  be  found 
on  the  ba.sls  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Ihe  complexity  and  immensity  of  the 
problem,  the  possibilities  of  recession  and 
depression,  the  spectre  of  pestilence  and 
famine  need  not  give  rise  to  pessimism  and 
gloom.  The  very  covernlng  of  this  sesslcii, 
the  addresses  of  the  high  dignitaries  ar.d 
the  level  of  the  debate  demonstrate  the  de- 
sire of  mankind  for  a  Just  solution.  Abo' e 
all,  the  desire  for  unity  and  the  awakening 
of  the  Third  World  auger  well  for  the  future. 
We  are  happy  that  the  recent  Islamic  Sum- 
mit held  in  Pakistan  helped,  among  other 
things,  in  stimulating  this  process  of 
awakening.  This  Is  evident  from  the  larpe 
number  of  messages  received  from  all  oier 
the  world  by  our  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mul- 
flkar  All  Bhutto.  The  Lahore  Declaration 
contains  portions  relating  to  economic  co- 
operation that  are  of  vital  significance  not 
only  to  the  Islamic  countries,  but  also  to 
the  whole  world. 

What  Is  required  is  a  vision  on  the  part  of 
the  rich,  both  in  the  oil-consuming  and  the 
oil-producing   countries.   In   this   vision   lies 
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the  only  chance  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
current  crisis.  Should  we  fall  to  find  a  solu- 
tion based  on  Justice  and  equity,  let  ub  al- 
ways remember  that  Nature  hEis  Its  own 
grand  design  for  fulfillment  of  the  destiny 
of  mankind. 
I  thunk  you. 


IMPORTING  FOREIGN  DOCTORS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  problems  facing  the 
United  States  prior  to  adoption  of  any 
national  health  insurance  plan  is  our 
need  to  provide  adequate  health  man- 
power. We  have  attempted  to  fill  this 
void  through  the  use  of  foreign-trained 
phj'sicians.  We  spend  more  on  health 
care  in  the  United  States  as  a  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Yet.  as 
pointed  out  in  an  HEW  study,  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  doctors  are  foreign  trained. 
In  reference  to  this  situation,  I  would 
lilce  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  Yoimgs- 
town  Vindicator,  March  23,  1974,  ques- 
tioning our  reliance  on  foreign-trained 
pliysicians. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tliis 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMPDBTrNG  Foreign  Doctors 

A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  turned  up  na- 
tional figures  that  support  the  need  for 
the  Nortbeastern  Ohio  Universities  College 
of  Medicine,  along  with  other  medical 
schools  In  the  state. 

One-fifth  of  the  physicians  now  in  the 
United  States  are  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools.  During  1972,  the  most  recent 
year  available,  nearly  half  the  doctors 
granted  licenses  to  practice  were  foreign 
graduates  continuing  their  Btudles  la 
America. 

That  certainly  wasn't  the  intention  of 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress  25  years  ago 
to  extend  benefits  to  foreign,  residents  and 
internists  working  in  hospitals  In  the  United 
States.  The  idea  was  that  they  would  learn 
the  latest  technology  and  then  take  It  back 
to  their  own  people.  What  has  hapi>ened 
instead  Is  that  eight  out  of  ten  doctors 
who  come  to  the  VS.  never  go  home  again. 
There  are  more  Thai  medical  graduates  In 
New  York  City  alone  than  In  all  of 
Thailand. 

It's  true  that  without  these  foreign- 
trained  doctors,  many  hospitals  and  health 
agencies  would  be  dangerously  understaffed. 
But  this  drain  of  talent  from  countries 
that  need  physicians  contradicts  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  helping  other  countries 
through  AID,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  presence  of  foreign  doctors  has  been 
used  by  both  federal  and  state  agencies, 
Including  HEW.  as  an  argument  against 
funding  additional  medical  schools.  It's  time 
for  the  United  States  to  educate  enough  of 
its  own  students  as  physicians  to  fill  the 
country's  needs.  This  would  make  It  more 
attractive  for  foreign  graduates  to  serve 
tiieir  own  people. 


TF.'S-nMONY  OP  SENATORS  RIBI- 
COFP  AND  LONG  BEFORE  THE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Russell  Long  and  I  testified  be- 


fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee on  national  health  Insuranqe  on 
behalf  of  S.  2513,  the  Long-Ribicoff  bill. 
In  light  of  the  interest  in  national 
health  insurance  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  our  testimony  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  today's  Record,  as  well  qs,  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  Long-RibicoCf  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the/materi?l 
wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th/e  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ti.STiMONY  OF  Senator  Abe  KTbicoff  Eifork 

THE  House  Ways  and  ^uians  CoatMirxi:!; 

Thltrsday,  AFRn,  25,  19 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  tha 
need  for  national  health  insurance. 

As  you  know,  health  care  costs  have  been 
rising  rapidly  in  America.  The  average  per- 
.sonai  health  bill  per  person  In  1973-amovmted 
to  S441.  In  1950,  it  was  only  $78.  The  growth 
In  this  period  for  health  costs  was  2;/^  times 
greater  than  increase  In  wages.  And  as  these 
costs  rLse,  more  Americans  are  hard  pressed 
to  pay  for  health  care.  Last  year  approxi- 
mately one  million  families  were  saddled 
with  health  bills  of  a  catastrophic  nature. 
Often  these  bills  wiped  out  savings,  prevented 
children  from  going  to  college  or  forced  peo- 
ple to  sell  their  homes. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  for  more  and 
more  people  health  care  Is  becoming  a 
privilege  which  can  be  afforded  only  by  the 
few.  It  should  be  a  right  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  probably  all  agree  on  this  goal.  The 
question  becomes,  then,  how  do  we  achieve 
this  goal?  How  do  we  make  health  care  a 
right?  Many  of  the  solutions  of  course  are 
not  part  of  national  health  lnsur.aB&'  We 
need  more  doctors  providing  basic  general 
medical  care  all  over  the  country.  We  need  a 
coordinated  program  of  hospital  and  health 
faculty  construction,  modernization  and  use. 
We  need  proper  health  planning.  No  health 
system  can  function  properly  without  these 
elements. 

But  all  the  plannina;,  modernization  and 
improved  medical  technology  is  worthless 
unless  people  can  afford  It.  That  Is  what  we 
are  discussing  today. 

In  structuring  an  adequate  mechanism  to 
pay  for  health  care  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  adopt  simplistic  or  unworkable  solutionis. 
The  American  medical  system  Is  a  complex 
and  unique  system.  It  Is  the  third  largest  In- 
dustry m  the  Nation,  employing  4.4  million 
people. 

Health  spending  In  fiscal  1973  amounted 
to  $94.1  billion  and  the  system  Involves  over 
7,000  hospitals,  320,000  doctors,  748.000 
nurses  and  countless  suppliers  of  medical 
equipment  and  drugs. 

Over  1,000  insurance  companies  provide 
policies  covering  134  million  persons. 

What  works  in  Canada,  Sweden  or  England 
will  not  necessarily  work  here.  We  must 
tailor  our  system  to  our  needs  and  our  ca- 
pabilities. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  health  insur- 
ance proposals  have  been  Introduced.  Every 
element  of  the  health  sector  has  Its  own 
view  of  what  Is  right  for  our  health  care 
syste.ii.  All  of  the  proposals  have  some  good 
points.  It  Is  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
polarization  of  attitudes  and  move  toward 
the  shaping  of  a  health  bUl  which  provides 
adequate  health  protection  for  all  and  is 
workable  in  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  In  look- 
ing at  the  more  recent  health  proposals  is 
that  a  consensus  is  beginning  to  build.  There 
is  a  widening  recognition  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  catastrophic 
costs  a.<vsoclated  with  prolonged  illness  or 
disease.  There  is  a  strong  need  to  assure  that 
the  poor  have  access  to  tulequate  health 
care.  In  these  aspects,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  similarity  of  approach  to  the  problems 
by  the  Long-Rlblcoff  bill  and  the  proposal 


recently  Introduced  by  the  fiisting-olshed 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  and 
Senator  Kennedy  who  has  played  a  leading 
and  constructive  role  in  health  care  matteri 
in  tiie  Senate. 

The  major  area  of  differance  between  th° 
major  health  proposals  is  the  question  of 
how  to  assure  adequate  basic  health  protec- 
tion for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Should  the  federal  Goverrunent  take  over 
the  task?  Should  private  health  insuraico 
be  mandated?  Or  is  there  some  raidaie 
gro'.ind? 

In  dc.clopingja  solution  I  believe  we  should 
look  at  two  iiivportant  points:  First,  the 
s^t.  );^  of  Die  prolMem  and  secondly,  our  ca- 
paoiuiy  to  vnpleme'nt  a  solution. 

THE    SCOPE    OP   THE   PROBLEM 

The  first  major  problem  Is  that,  v.hile  most 
Americans  have  health  Insurance  of  one  form 
or  another,  it  is  Inadequate  to  cover  the 
catastrophic  costs  which  can  bankrupt 
a'most  any  family  VsMthln  veeks.  Over  half 
th?  policies  so:d  in  America  have  limits  not 
exceeding  $10,000.  Too  often  Insurance  cover- 
age stops  Just  when  people  need  It  the  mo.st. 

We  must  asstire  that  everyone  in  America 
has  protection  against  tliete  financial  dis- 
a.sters. 

Title  I  of  the  Loi.g-RibicofT  bill  provides 
this  protection  through  a  Social  Security  ad- 
ministered and  financed  program.  Both  the 
Administration  bill  and  the  Kennedy-MUls 
bill  recognize  the  need  for  catastrophic  pro- 
tection and  I  am  sure  that  between  the  three 
bills  we  can  reach  agreement  on  where  the 
catastrophic  ceiling  should  be  set. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
poorer  a  person  Is,  the  less  likely  he  or  she 
is  to  have  health  Insurance.  WTiile  90'^  of 
those  with  Incomes  over  $10,000  have  hos- 
pital Insurance,  only  39-:;,  of  those  with  In- 
come under  $3,000  have  such  coverage.  Even 
more  shocking  some  20'',  of  the  under  age  65 
population  (38  million  people)  have  no  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  at  all. 

Congress  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  through  the  federal-state  Medicaid 
programs  enacted  in  1965.  It  is  clear  today — 
almost  ten  years  after  enactment  of  Medi- 
caid— that  major  reforms  are  needed  In  the 
program.  Benefits  and  eligibility  vary  widely 
from  slate  to  state.  State  regulations  compete 
and  conflict  with  federal  ones,  resultiteig  In 
waste  and  inefficiency.  State  budgets  are  in- 
creasingly unable  to  cope  with  rising  Medi- 
caid costs.  State  Medicaid  costs  have  riseti 
to  $4.5  bUlion — a  583%  Increase  in  10  years. 
In  Connecticut  alone  Medicaid  costs  will  rise 
from  $60  million  in  1973  to  $70  million  In 
1975. 

Title  n  of  the  Long-RlbicofT  bill  attempts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  through  a 
federalized  version  of  the  Medicaid  program 
which  wUl  provide  uniform  benefits  and  eligi- 
bility on  a  national  basis.  The  focus  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ,program  wUl  be  cen- 
tered at  the  federal  't^vel  rather  than  split 
between  state  and  federal  agencies.  And 
states  wiU  have  some  of  the  burden  of  Medi- 
caid costs  removed  from  their  already 
strained  budgets.  The  cost  of  such  a  program 
Is  within  reasonable  bounds — $5.6  biUion.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Ken.iedy-Mills  bill 
adopts  our  low-income  plan. 

Finalfy,  while  our  priorit.es  mviat  iiicludf 
protection  agamst  catastrophic  illness  for  all 
Americans  a:id  health  care  fur  the  poor,  the 
majority  of  Americans — tiie  middle  cla.ss  and 
the  working  men  and  womsn  should  be  as- 
sured of  health  protection.  Tiicy  c?.it  aSJord 
to  pay  large  otit-of-potkei  e.xpcnscs  below 
the  catastrophic  ceiling. 

Wliat  can  be  done  for  them?  Today,  most, 
of  thein  have  private  health  insurance  of 
one  form  or  another.  Three  quarters  of  those 
with  Incomes  between  fi-.  e  aud  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  have  health  insurance.  Eighty 
four  percent  of  those  with  incomes  between 
$7,000  and  $9,000  have  Insurance.  And  ninety 
percent  of  t^ose  with  Incomes  over  $10,000 
have  insurance. 
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In  total  134  million  persons  are  covered 
by  some  form  of  conimercUil  health  Insur- 
ance. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  cover  79 
million  people  and  500  Independent  plans 
cover  II  mllUoa  people. 

Today  private  health  Insurance  covers  more 
people  than  ever  before  and  It  pays  for  more 
of  a  persons  health  bill.  In  1950  private 
health  Insurance  covered  9"^  of  personal 
health  costs.  By  1972  It  covered  26';  . 

Thousands  of  Americans  work  In  the  pri- 
vate insurance  field  ai.t!  there  Is  a  reservoir 
of  experrL«e  and  admlni.strative  capability  In 
the  private  market. 

There  Ls  no  need  t<i  eliminate  this  capa- 
bility by  federalizing  the  system  if  the  pri- 
vate market  can  provide  adequate  basic  cov- 
eraf;e.  But  Just  as  there  is  no  need  to  fed- 
eralize the  health  system,  we  should  not  be 
placed  In  a  position  of  mandating  private 
health  Insurance. 

Our  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
private  health  Insurance  that  is  sold  i.s  ade- 
quate. Unfortunately,  la  too  many  ca.ses  It  is 
not.  Fine  print  loopholes,  waivers,  exclu- 
sions. Internal  policy  limits  loo  often  take 
away  what  the  bold  print  of  the  poliiy  prom- 
ises to  give. 

This  Is  an  Intolerable  situation  All  Ameri- 
cans should  be  able  to  buy  an  adequate  basic 
health  policy  at  a  rexsoiiable  rate  without 
all  the  loopholes.  Can  the  insurance  compa- 
nies meet  this  challenge?  Title  HI  of  the 
Long-Riblcoff  bill  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  try.  It  would  give  the  insurance  industry 
three  years  in  which  to  make  model  basic 
policies  available  to  all  who  want  to  buy 
them  at  a  rate  that  is  rea.sonable. 

If  the  Insurance  companies  can  do  the 
job  of  providing  basic  coverage  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  i^o  If  they  cannot,  an  al- 
ternative will  s'lrely  be  devised.  I  believe 
our  approach  providts  a  .>olid  middle  fjround 
between  federalizing  the  system  or  simply 
mandating  private  co.trage. 

FEDERAL  CAPABII-ITY   TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLrM 

Having  Identified  the  scope  of  the  problem 
what  can  government  dn'  As  Senator  Long 
mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  major  re.asons 
we  favor  the  Long-niblc<'ff  approach  is  that 
we  are  concerned  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
tnent's  ability  to  effectively  implement  large 
social  programs.  The  Implementation  of  the 
Medicare  program  was  a  monument  to  what 
dedicated  civil  servants,  can  do 

However,  implementation  of  that  program 
stretched  our  administrative  capacity  clo.se 
to  the  limit,  creating,  as  you  know,  a  host  of 
difficulties,  some  of  which  have  still  not  been 
resolved  successfully  I  am  sure  that  the 
casework  in  each  of  your  offices  reflects  the 
limits  of  Medicare's  administrative  capacity. 
A  fully-federali/.ed  health  insurance  program 
would,  of  cour.se.  pose  enormous  administra- 
tive burdens  well  beyond  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Imposing  a  giant  new  federal  health  pro- 
gram would  only  disillusion  many  by  promLs- 
mg  more  than  it  can  deliver.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  administrative  capacity  to  ad- 
minister and  pay  claims  for  over  200  million 
Americans,  deal  with  7000  hospitals,  over 
320,000  doctors  and  countless  other  segments 
of  the  health  indu.'Atry.  Nor  does  our  health 
care  system  have  the  capacity  to  deliver  all 
the  Increased  demand  for  services  which 
fully  federalized  national  health  Insurance 
would  Induce. 

In  the  health  care  area.  I  think  members 
of  this  Committee  should  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  experience  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  health  provisions  of  H.R.  1. 
By  February  1974.  It;  months  after  passage  of 
H  R.  1.  final  regulations  had  been  issued  on 
less  than  one-third  of  the  health-related  pro- 
visions in  the  Act.  Specifically,  there  were  87 
health  provisions  which  needed  regulations 
and  regulations  had  been  Issued  on  only  28 
of  the.se. 

The  problems  encountered  In  implement- 
ing the  new  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)    program   which    involves   only   a   few 


million  beneficiaries,  reemphaslzes  that  our 
capacity  to  a<iininister  is  not  limitless. 

Clearly,  our  realistic  administrative  capa- 
bilities must  be  kept  In  mind  In  developing 
national  health  Insurance.  It  is  far  more  de- 
sirable to  set  our  sights  at  this  time  on  a 
proposal  which  can  be  Implemented  properly 
than  to  attempt  a  giant  step  which  is  doomed 
to  failure.  Once  we  have  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  implementing  a  realistic  health  in- 
surance plan,  we  can  expand  it  in  the  future 
as  liccopiary  to  meet  the  cffanging  health 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

One  final  point.  In  shaping  a  propram  wfl 
mu't  keep  in  mind  the  costs.  What  are  Amer- 
icflii  taxpiuer.s  willing  to  spend  for  hf  ilih 
care'  nie  Social  Security  tax  ha;;  Just  about 
reached  its  limit.  Today,  most  people  pay 
mi're  in  Socln.1  Scc^irity  taxes  than  they  do 
in  Income  taxes. 

The  combined  Social  .Security-Medicare 
levy  Is  now  5  85' 

I  don't  thltik  we  can  afford  to  increase  that 
tax  by  3  or  4  percentage  points  as  has  been 
suggested.  I  believe  we  can  assure  proper 
health  care  protection  for  all  Americans  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  The  genera!  approach 
of  Long-Ribicoff  provides  that  assurance. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  of  you 
as  we  shape  a  program  to  assure  adequate 
heal  til  care  for  all  Americans. 

3D  PARTY  PAYERS 


ICovernment  psy^  iCif  of  every  dollar  foi  national  health  ex- 
penditures <26f  Fe(!ei.ii  and  14^  State  and  local)  Averase 
I  erscnai  health  care  bill  in  fucal  1973  was  J37b  (this  ti£ure 
includes  only  personal  health  cOst'OI 


1973 

1950        I960 
Payment    source   ot    rtironal       (per-       (per-     Per-       Dol- 
he,illh  care  cent)       cent)     cent        lais 


Direct  patient  payment.. 

Federal  State,  local 

Private  health  insurance.. 
Philanthropy 


68 

55 

35 

(13?) 

20 

?7 

38 

(142) 

9 

21 

2b 

(96) 

i 

2 

I 

(i) 

Private  health  insurance  plays  a  larger  role 

for  those  under  65. 

75  Blue  Cross  plans  cover  76  million  per- 
sons; 71  Blue  Shield  plans  cover  68  million; 
together  they  cover  79  million  different 
people. 

APPF.NOIX:      HEALTH     INDUSTRY     I  ACTS 

1.  Health  is  third  largest  industry  In  United 
States,  employing  4.4  million  people — an  in- 
crease of  2  million  (80^;)   over  1960. 

2  Health  spending  In  Fiscal  1973  was  $94.1 
billion  (7.7-.   of  GNP)  : 

3'^   times  the  amount  In  19G0  (5  2',  ). 

tt  times  the  amount  in  1950   (4.6',  ). 

3.  Average  health  bill  per  person  $441  in 
1973  (personal  health  costs  plus  research. 
etc.)  : 

$142  in  1060. 
$78  in  1950. 

The  growth  from  1950  to  1973  is  2'2  times 
as  great  as  wage  increases. 

4.  1965-72  health  care  rose  by  $45.8  billion 
for  the  following  reasons: 

52',    ($23.1  billion)  due  to  price  increases. 
10',    ($4.4  billion)  from  population  growth. 
38',     ($17   billion)    from   Increased   use   of 
services  and  new  medical  techniques. 

5.  Hospital  care  is  largest  Item  ($36.2  bil- 
lion)  in  health  care  bill  of  the  nation. 

Physicians  services  $18  billion. 

Dentists  $6.4  billion. 

1,000  commercial  companies  write  policies 
covering  134  million  persons  for  hospital 
care. 

500  Independent  plans  cover  11  million 
persons. 

End  of  1972  about  4  5  of  population  un- 
der age  65  had  hospital  or  surgical  insur- 
ance: 

80',  had  hospital. 

77',  had  surgical. 

76%  in-hospital  physician. 

76%  non-hoepltal   x-ray  and   lab. 

51',«  for  office  and  home  visits. 


58';  for  out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs. 

21  6';   for  nursing  home  care. 

0  5'"c  had  dental  care. 

20'~;  of  under  age  65  (38  million  people) 
have  no  health  Insurance  at  all.  Dl.':propor- 
tionate  numbers  of  them  were  children  and 
poor.  • 

Medicaid  applied  to  17.4  million  people 
and  2.1    million   were  blind   and  disabled. 

The  pcxjrer  a  person's  family  Income,  the 
loFS  likrly  he  is  to  have  health  Insurance. 

The  proportion  of  persons  under  age  65 
with  hospit.il  protection  was  2 '4  times  more 
for  those  with  above  $10,000  in  Income  than 
for  thfxse  with  under  $3,000. 

PERCENTAGE  Of  UNDER  AGE 65  WITH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
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Hospital 

Surgical 

Ciildien 
under  17 

Incrrr.c  undti  $3,ncP 
JJrCf  to  54,999 

39.3 
53  1 

36  7 
50.2 
71  8 
81.9 
88.3 

2?.  3 

49  1 

Ji.Of  0  to  $6.999 

74  5 

74  6 

V.OU  to  J9,999 

84.3 

hi  4 

$IO,uOCor  more 

90.1 

91.8 

OVERVIEW 

In  1972  the  private  health  insurance  in- 
dustry (including  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield!  collected  $22.3  billion  in  premium  in- 
come. A  little  more  than  87%  ($19.5  billioni 
was  returned  In  claims  and  benefits  Over- 
all operating  expenses  were  $3.1  billion  il4' 
of  premium  Income).  The  net  underwriting 
loss  was  1 ' ;  .  That  was  made  up  for  in  income 
from  investment  of  reserves. 

While  the  commercials  received  about  $11 
billion  in  premium  Income  (76',  from 
{.•roup  and  24';  from  Individuals)  and  the 
Blues  $10  billion,  the  operating  expen.ses  of 
insurance  companies  was  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  Blues  ($2.3  billion  or  21  4'  ) 
cf  premltim  income  for  commercials  com- 
Uiared  with  $700  million  or  6.9%  of  premitim 
Wcome  for  the  Blues.) 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  above 
overall  statistics  Into  four  categories:  1) 
commercial  individual;  2)  commercial  group; 
3 1   Blue  Cross;   41   Blue  Shield. 

1 1  Commercial  individual  plans  received 
$2  6  billion  in  Income  and  paid  out  $1  4  bil- 
lion |52  6',  )  in  benefits.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  47',  of  premium  Income.  Net 
underwriting  gain  of  $10  million. 

2 1  Commercial  group  plans  received  $8  3 
billion  in  income  and  paid  out  $7.8  billion 
(93  3',  I  in  benefits.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  134'T-  of  premium  income  Net 
underwriting  loss  of  $600  million. 

3)  Blue  Cross  plans  received  $7.1  billion  in 
Income  and  paid  out  $6.5  billion  (92.0';  )  in 
benefits.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to 
52';  of  premium  income.  Net  underwriting 
gain  of  S200  million. 

4)  Blue  Shield  plans  received  $2.9  billion 
in  premium  income  and  paid  out  $2.5  bil- 
lion (87.2',  in  benefits.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  11.3%  of  premium  income  Net 
underwTiting  gain  of  $40  million. 

None— The  poorer  performance  of  com- 
mercials vis  a  vis  Blues  Is  mitigated  bv  the 
following: 

1.  Commercials  pay  federal  and  state  taxes 
which  Blues  don't  have  to  pay: 

2.  Commercials  sell  more  Individual  poli- 
cies which  have  high  selling  costs; 

3.  Commercials  write  more  major  medical 
and  surgical-medical  which  have  a  hip'her 
operating  expense  than  straight  hospital  cov- 
erage because  of  lower  premium,  large  num- 
ber of  claims  per  enrolee,  smaller  amount  per 
claim  and  greater  complexity  In  administer- 
ing. 

PRIVATE    HEALTH    INSURANCE    PERFORMANCE 
COMPARISON    1971-1972 

Premium  Income  for  private  insurance  in- 
dustry (Including  Blues)  rose  14%  in  1972. 
Claims  rose  only  10"^  and  operating  expenses 
were  stable. 

Tiaus,  the  Industry  reduced  Its  net  under- 
writing loss  from  $792  mllUon  In  1971  to  $300 
million  In  1972. 


Appendix: 

Here  Is  how  It  breaks  down : 

1.  Blues  had  13%  Increase  in  premium 
income  In  1972.  Claims  rose  only  10%  and 
opening  expenses  were  stable.  Net  under- 
writing gain  Jumped  from  less  than  $3  lall- 
lion  to  1971  to  $243  milUon  In  1972. 

2.  Commercials  had  14%  increase  In  pre- 
mium Income  in  1972.  Claims  rose  only  9% 
and  operating  expenses  rose  only  nominally. 
Net  underwriting  loss  of  $776  million  in  1971 
was  reduced  to  $548  million  In  1972. 

Commercial  individual  had  a  10";;  rise  in 
premium  income  and  7%  rise  In  claims.  Op- 
erating expenses  remained  the  same.  Thus 
the  $20  million  net  underwriting  loss  in 
1971  was  turned  into  a  net  underwriting 
pain  of  $10  million. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER     1972 

320,000  active  physicians  in  United  States 
or  156  per  100,000  population. 

One  out  of  5  is  a  graduate  of  a  foreign 
medical  school. 

While  numbers  per  100,000  are  up,  the  pro- 
portion of  physicians  in  of&ce-based  prac- 
tices providing  patient  care  is  down  from  109 
per  100,000  in  1960  to  95  per  100,000  in  1972. 

HEALTH    CARE    INSTITOTIONS 7,000 

HOSPITALS    IN    AMERICA 

In  1972,  there  were  33.3  million  admis- 
sions, 219  million  outpatient  visits  at  a  total 
cost  of  $32  billion. 

aSTo  of  hospitals  (with  54'^  of  bed  capac- 
ity) are  nonprofit. 

Hospital  expense  per  day  varies  from  $64 
In  West  Virginia  to  $130  In  Alaska.  In  Con- 
necticut it  Is  around  $100. 

Average  length  of  stay  varies  from  5.2 
days  in  Alaska  to  9.6  days  in  New  York. 

Financial  position  of  hospitals  is  Improv- 
ing. Net  income  in  1971  was  $547  million. 

Statement  op  the  Honorabie  Rossell  B. 
Long  Before  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  April 
25.  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  I 
are  here  today  to  testify  in  support  of  H.R. 
14079.  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1974,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Waggonner.  The  Wag- 
gonner  bill  is  the  House  companion  to  S.  2513, 
the  bill  which  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  I  intro- 
duced last  October. 

S.  2513,  as  you  may  know,  has  24  cospon- 
sors  in  the  Senate,  including  8  Members  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  cosponsorshlp 
covers  a  broad  bipartisan  range. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly  the  problems  which  the  bill  seeks  to 
correct  and  the  major  features  of  HJl.  14079 
itself.  Then  I  will  outline  the  reasons  why 
Senator  Rlblcoff  and  I,  along  with  the  other 
Senate  sponsors,  believe  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  direction  the  nation  should  take  In 
the  health  insurance  area. 

Our  bill  is  a  three-part  approach — with 
each  part  relating  to  the  others.  First,  Title  I 
of  the  bUl  would  establish  a  Catastrophic 
Health  Instirance  program  which  would  pro- 
tect nearly  all  Americans  against  the  pro- 
hibitive costs  of  a  catastrophic  illness  or  acci- 
dent. Title  I  benefits  would  constitute  a  ceil- 
ing of  protection  berteath  which  basic  cover- 
age would  be  provided  by  Medicare  tor  the 
aged  and  disabled,  the  low-income  plan  es- 
tablished under  Title  n  of  the  bill  and  pri- 
vate insurance  meeting  mlnlmujcn  standards 
established  under  Title  in  of  the  bUl. 

Catastrophic  Illnesses  or  accidents  can 
strike  any  American  family  with  devastat- 
ing effect.  These  catastrophic  and  \incontrol- 
lable  eventa  leave  not  only  physical  scars, 
but  they  all  too  often  ruin  the  financial 
future  of  entire  families — wiping  out  savings 
and  disrupting  long-held  plans. 

Under  the  Catastrophic  program  in  our 
bill,  penons  currently  or  fully  insured  under 
Social  Sectirity  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 


after  they  had  Incurred  medical  expenses  of 
$2,000  per  family  or  after  an  Individual  had 
been  hospitalized  for  60  days.  The  types  of 
services  covered  would  be  the  same  as  those 
under  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  Medicare  except 
that  there  would  be  no  upper  limits  on  the 
number  of  hospital  days.  Hospital  expenses 
thus  would  be  covered  from  the  61st  day 
on.  The  patient  would  be  responsible  for  co- 
payments  equal  to  $21  per  day,  as  under 
Medicare.  On  the  medical  side,  the  patient 
would  pay  a  copayment  of  20  percent.  All 
eopayment  responsibility  for  both  hospital 
and  medical  service  would  cease  when  the 
patient  or  a  family  had  incurred  copayment 
c'.iarges  of  $1,000  during  a  year  under  the 
Catdatrophic  Health  Plan. 

Tiie  program  would  be  administered  by 
.Social  Security  and  would  include  all  of  the 
cost  and  quality  controls  and  reimbursement 
mechanisms  contained  in  Medicare.  It  would 
be  financed  by  a  payroll  tax  of  three-tenths 
of  one  percent  each  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  would  cost  about  $3.6  billion. 

aIs  I  have  noted,  this  Catastrophic  program 
is  designed  to  mesh  with  and  complement 
existing  private  basic  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  general  working  population.  It 
would  be  expected  that  the  average  citizen 
would  obtain  basic  private  health  insurance 
coverage  against  the  first  60  days  of  hospital 
care  and  the  first  $2,000  of  medical  bills.  That 
is  not  unrealistic.  Most  Blue  Cross  plans,  for 
example,  cover  at  least  60  days  of  hospital 
care. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  replace  Medicaid 
with  a  reformed  and  expanded  program 
covering  the  low-income  population  for  the 
first  60  days  of  hospitalization  and  the  first 
$2,000  of  medical  bUls.  The  current  Medicaid 
program,  as  you  know,  in  general  covers  only 
those  poor  people  who  are  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  or  in  brc*en  families.  It  is  available 
primarily  to  people  on  welfare. 

Even  for  those  on  welfare,  however,  the 
present  State-run  Medicaid  programs  vary 
from  State  to  State  in  random  fashion  with 
different  benefits  and  varying  eligibility 
levels.  In  one  State  an  aged  couple  with  an 
income  of  $2,600,  for  example,  might  be 
eligible  for  benefits  while  in  another  State 
they  might  not.  Similarly,  they  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  15  days  of  hospitalLzation  in  one  State 
and  60  days  in  another. 

We  need  a  program  which  erases  these 
inequities  and  which  would  extend  benefits 
to  Intact  families  of  the  working  poor  also-^ 
families  who  are  earning  a  living  but  who 
are  too  poor  to  afford  the  increasing  costs 
of  obtaining  private  health  Insurance  against 
basic  health  care  costs.  Migrant  workers  and 
their  families  are  one  low-income  group  who 
would  be  reached  by  Title  II  of  our  bUl. 

Under  Title  n  all  low-income  Individuals 
and  families,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
on  welfare,  and  without  the  red  tt^M  and 
inequities  of  an  assets  test,  would  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  The  income  llmlta  would  be  set 
at  $2,400  for  an  individual,  $3,600  for  a 
couple,  $4,300  for  a  three-person  family  and 
$4,800  for  a  family  of  four.  The  income  limits 
would  rise  by  $400  for  each  additional  family 
member.  The  program  would  contain  a 
"spend  down"  feature.  Families  with  incomes 
above  the  eligibility  level  could  thus  become 
eligible  when  their  incurred  medical  exx>enses 
brought  their  incomes  to  the  eligibility  levels. 
For  example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  Income 
of  $5,000  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  after 
they  had  incurred  $200  of  health  expenses. 
The  program  would  cover  60  days  of  hospital 
care  and  all  necessary  skilled  nursing  facility 
care,  intermediate  care  and  home  health 
services.  Additionally,  the  plan  would  cover 
all  medically-necessary  physicians'  services 
and  other  health  services  such  as  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  benefits 
of  the  low-Income  plan  are  residual;  that  is, 
the  plan  would  pay  only  after  payment  by 
any  private  health  insurance  which  the  Indi- 
vidual or  family  might  have. 


This  program  would  also  be  administered 
by  Social  Security  and  it  would  also  include 
Medicare's  cost  controls  and  reimbursement 
mechanisms.  It  would  be  financed  out  of 
general  revenues  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$5.3  bUlion  per  year  above  present  Federal - 
State  Medicaid  expenditures.  Stales  would 
continue  to  pay  a  fixed  yearly  sum  related 
to  their  Medicaid  expenditure  level*'" in  the 
rear  before  the  new  program  started,  as  well 
as  50  percent  of  the  estimated  amount  of 
non-Pederally  matched  funds  spent  by  State 
and  local  governments  for  people  and  types 
of  care  now  covered  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. General  assistance  health  care  costs 
Is  an  example  of  this  type  of  expense.  That 
fixed  dollar  contribution  would  not  be  in- 
creased in  subsequent  years.  Each  State, 
thus,  would  realize  substantial  immediate 
savings  under  the  program. 

These  two  parts  of  the  bill — Catastrophic 
and  Low  Income — combined  with  Medicare 
for  the  aged  and  disabled,  would  assure  that 
those  who  generally  have  the  most  dlflSculty 
In  obtaining  adequate  health  insurance  cov- 
erage— the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  poor  and 
those  with  catastrophic  illnesses — will  re- 
ceive health  Insurance  protection  with  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  population,  those 
who  are  not  in  these  special  risk  groups, 
should  be  enabled  to  obtain  adequate  private 
insurance  against  their  basic  health  care 
costs  where  they  do  not  or  cannot  do  so 
today.  Private  health  insurance  has  demon- 
strated that  It  can  do  a  reasonably  adequate 
Job  in  providing  basic  health  protection  to 
the  bulk  of  the  working  population.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the  pro- 
tection has  been  CMnpIete.  Too  many  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  policies  sold  today — 
partlcnilarly  individual  policies — contain  in- 
adequate benefits  or  unreasonable  restric- 
tions. Rather  than  virtually  abandoning  the 
present  private  health  insurance  system  and 
replacing  it  with  a  large  Federal  health  in- 
suran^^rogram,  we  should  Instead  try  first 
to  flira  ways  to  improve  present  health  In- 
surance coverage  for  the  average  working 
man. 

The  third  part  of  our  bill  addresses  this 
problem.  It  would  establish  a  voluntary  cer- 
tification program  under  which  private 
health  insurance  companies  could  have  their 
health  insurance  policies  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  If  those  policies  met  cer- 
tain standards. 

For  example,  benefits  would  have  to  in- 
clude payment  for  at  least  60  days  of  hospitsJ 
care  and  the  first  $2,000  of  medical  bins  so 
that  private  basic  health  coverage  would 
mesh  with  the  Catastrophic  program. 

Other  criteria  would  ban  exclusions — such 
as  coverage  of  newborns — and  waiting  periods 
in  group  policies,  and  for  individual  policies 
limit  exclusions  only  to  preexisting  preg- 
nancies, with  waiting  periods  for  other  c<5n- 
dltions  limited  to  not  more  than  90  days." 
A  further  criterion  would  be  that  the  pre- 
miums charged  be  reasonable  in  relation  to 
benefits  paid.  Individual  policies  would  prob- 
ably be  sold  principally  throrugh  mass  en- 
rollment campaigrns  with  subsequent  annual 
oi>en  enrollment  periods.  Benefit  payments 
under  such  coverage  must  be  at  group  bene- 
fit payment  ratios — and  not  at  40  or  50  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Under  the  bill,  any  private  insurer  could 
voluntarily  submit  his  policies  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  certification.  This  Government  cer- 
tification could  then  be  used  by  the  insurer 
in  his  advertising  for  the  policy  like  a  "Oood 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval."  In  addition. 
Title  in  of  the  bill  contains  provisions  which 
would  allow  private  health  insurance  com- 
panies to  establish  pooling  mechanisms  in 
the  States  to  assure  broader  availability  of 
private  basic  health  instiranc^  coverage  to 
the  non-group  population. 

The  intent  of  Title  in  of  the  bUl  is  to 
effectiv^y  stimulate,  both  through  the  "vol- 
untary Certification  process  and  the  pooling 
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provision,  the  avaUablUty  oX  adequate  private 
basic  beaitb  lasuraace  at  reaaooaJUe  cost, 
Companlea  wtaicb  did  not  maka  EU£b  cover- 
age availabla  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Ume  could  not  serve  cm  carriers  or  interme- 
diaries for  eltber  Medicare,  the  Catastrophic 
program,  or  tiie  I^w-Vncome  Plan.  Additional- 
ly, tbe  Secretary  would  report  back  to  the 
Congress  in  tbree  years  cai  tba  extent  to 
wbicli  the  private  healtb  insurance  industry 
liad  succeeded  in  making  certiaed  pollclee  of 
tbls  sort  broadly  and  generally  available  to 
the  population. 

WItlx  this  report  in  band,  tbe  Congress 
could  tben  saBPts  tlie  extent  to  wblch  there 
was  a  need  for  further  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  instirance  program  or  whether  the 
private  health  insurers  were  meeting  the 
challenga  of  providing  adequate  basic  cov- 
'  erage  to  those  with  the  resources  to  obtain 
such  coverage. 

We  believe  the  private  health  insurance  In- 
dustry has  tkdequatc  implicit  and  explicit  In- 
centives to  meet  the  challenge  of  Title  UL 
However,  to  nali  it  down.  I  would  be  wUllng 
to  propose  at  accept  a  further  modiScation: 
Three  years  from  the  effective  date,  in  any 
area  of  the  country  where  certified  basic 
policies  were  not  generally  and  actually  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  groups,  such  cover- 
age could  be  purchased  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Adjuinlstratlon  at  oost.  Now.  I  cion't 
believe  this  would  be  necessary — but  it  t>ure 
would  guarantee  universal  availability  of 
good  basic  health  insurance  protection. 

In  sununary  \Jutix,  this  bill,  in  coaibinatlon 
vltli  ttka  present  Medicare  program,  would 
pxwtde  Federal  health  Insurance  protection 
to  Uutae  groups  moet  in  need  of  such  j«rotec- 
tton — M^  aged,  the  disabled,  the  low- Income 
populatlcxt  and  those  with  catastrophic  111- 
neerea — and  would  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
late, where  necessary,  the  upgrading,  broad- 
ening and  avallsbllit.y  of  private  basic  health 
Insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  see.  this  bill  rep- 
resents an  iivcremental  approach  to  our  na- 
tional health  insurance  problems.  My  belief 
tn  the  wisdom  of  stich  an  incren>entai  ap- 
proach Is  based  on  two  premises.  First,  I 
thtnk  our  experience  with  the  current  Medi- 
care program  and.  particularly,  with  the  Im- 
piMDoentattekn  of  the  i»7a  Amendments, 
■ikoald  abow  ua  that  the  Oovcrnment's  ad- 
mlBlBtniUTe  capacity  Is  limited  and  that  it 
wonid  be  a  grave  mistake  for  us  to  bite  ofl 
more  than  we  can  chew. 

The  dietingvlahed  Senator  from  Conn'iCtl- 
eut  who  is  with  me  today  served,  as  vou 
know,  as  a  Secretary  at  HEW  under  President 
Kennedj.  and  le  certainly  qualLfled  to  speak 
to  you.  as  be  will,  on  the  administrative 
proUema  entailed  in  implementing  large- 
•cale  social  programs. 

The  second  premise  underlying  my  adv'>- 
cacy  of  an  incremental  approach  le  that  Uiere 
la  not  a  clearly  deOned  need  for  a  Federal 
raie  In  providing  basic  health  Insurance  cor- 
arage  to  the  average  working  family.  For 
example,  3rour  able  staff  recently  produced 
a  National  Health  Insurance  Besource  Book. 
The  chart  on  page  77  of  this  book  points  out 
that  at  least  4  out  of  6  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  greater  have  basic  pri- 
vate health  insurance  protection. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  that  protection  Is 
not  always  adequate  and  It  is  not  always 
generally  available.  Bo.  although  there  is  not 
a  clear  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  basic  health  Insurance  to  the  aver- 
age wcrker,  there  li  a  need  to  upgrade  tha: 
coverage  and  make  it  more  generally  avail- 
able. Title  III  e*  our  propoeal  would  do  that. 
Mr.  Chatrman,  thts  bill  does  not  constitute 
a  "be  all-end  all"  approach,  but  tt  does  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  jjTDvlde  stgntflcant 
assistance  to  many  millions  by  cloelng  major 
gaps  In  the  financing  of  necessary  health 
care.  We  believe  that  careful  building  and 
Improving  upon  the  present  system  through 
thla  major  Initiative  Is  the  most  feasible  ap- 
proach   to    our    health    financing    problem. 


What  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  I  propc^e  to  do 
Is  what  we  know  needs  to  be  done  aivd  can 
be  done. 

Fact    Shei^:     Ix>Na-RiBicckrv    CATAaraopiuc 

UEAI.TH  iNSUaxMCZ  AJiD  MXSICAI.  ASSISTANCS 

Ru-oaM  Aci'  OF  IS73 
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All  persons  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
System  and  thetr  spouses  and  dependents. 
This  constitutes  95  ?c  of  the  population.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  uncovered  population  are 
government  employees.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees  not  covered  under  So- 
cial Security  could  bxiy  Into  the  program. 
Ftederal  employees  who  are  eligible  for  basic 
and  catastrophic  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  would 
continue  to  be  covered  by  that  program. 
Benefits 

Social  Security  administered  tru.st  fund 
pajB  for  medical  bills  after  a  family  has  in- 
cmnred  •aooo  of  medical  bills  in  a  year.  Hos- 
pital cobU  would  be  paid  for  after  a  person 
has  locuiTcd  60  days  of  hospital  costs.  The 
$aOOO  deductible  and  the  00  day  dcducUble 
are  entirely  separate.  IX  a  persmi  were  to  meet 
the  ho^iltal  deductible  alone  it  would  be 
eligible  only  for  the  hospital  benefits.  Sim- 
ilarly. U  a  family  were  to  meet  only  the  »aoO0 
deductible,  it  would  be  eligible  cmly  for  med- 
ical benefits. 

After  the  deductibles  are  met  there  would 
stlU  be  copayments  required  slmUar  to  the 
Medtearo  copaymenU  (»17.50  a  day  for  hos- 
pital and  20  ,  of  medical  bills  >.  But  these 
copayments  would  stop  once  tiiev  reach 
>1000. 

Ctat 

*^  »  billion  psyable  by  .3';    increase  in  So- 
cial Security  tax  on  employee  and  employer. 
Effective  date 
July  1,  isn4. 

TtrUt  n MKDICAI.  ASSISTANCB   PLAK 

Replaces  Medicaid  with  a  uniform  national 
program  of  medical  benefits  for  low-income 
persons  administered  by  Social  Secin-ity  Ad- 
ministration. 

Eligibility  -  34  million  people 
All  persons  now  receiving  Medicaid  beue- 

&IS. 

AU  Individuals  and  famillres  having  an  an- 
nual income  at  or  below  the  following  levels- 

»3400  for  an  Individual; 

>3600  for  a  two-persoQ  family; 

$4200  for  a  three-person  family: 

$480O  for  a  four -person  family;  and 

$400  additional  for  each  additional  family 
member. 

Families  with  incomes  above  these  levels 
would  beconoe  eligible  U^'Uney  spend  enough 
on  medical  care  to  reduce  their  income  to 
the  eUglbUlty  levels.  Thus,  a  family  of  four 
with  (5000  would  become  eligible  if  It  spent 
•aoo  for  medical  care. 

Benefit* 

Provides  hospital  care  for  up  to  60  days 
and  an  skilled  nursing  facility  care.  Inter- 
mediate facility  care  and  home  health  sen-- 
Ices. 

Also  covers  physicians  sen-Ices,  X-ray,  lab- 
oratory, prenatal  and  well-baby  care,  family 
planning  counselling  services,  and  supplies, 
periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
for  children  under  18,  Inpatient  mental 
bealib  care  that  consists  of  active  care  and 
treatment  in  a  medically  accredited  instttu- 
tton  and  ootpatlent  care  In  a  qualified  oom- 
muntty  health  center.  Oxtpatlent  psychiatric 
snTtces  would  be  limited  to  S  visits  related 
to  "crisis"  Intervention  and  additional  vLrtts 
could  be  authorized  upon  finding  that  In 
thetr  absence  the  patient  would  require  In- 
stitutionalization or  be  severely  dysfunc- 
tional. 

The  plan  would  also  pay  the  $8.30  monthly 


Part  B  Medicare  premium  for  persons  eligible 

for  this  TlUe. 

Copayments  »nd  S^duetiblea 
Only  copayment  Is  $3  for  each  of  first  lo 
visits  to  doctor  per  famfiy   (but  no  copay- 
ments   for    vlstts    for    weH-baby    care    and 
family  plannhig  services) . 

Payments  ofh&alth.  care  providert  and 
administraXion 

Same  as  Medicare  (reasonable  costs  for  in- 
."•titutiuns,  reasonable  charges  for  physi- 
ciaus.) 

Payments  made  under  the  program  would 
have  to  be  accepted  as  payment  in  full  and 
there  could  be  no  additional  charges  to 
patient. 

Benefits    reduced    to   patients   by    $260   if 
they  have  failed  to  enroll  In  an  employer- 
employee  plan  In  which  employer  pays  75' r 
or  more  of  the  premtoni  cost. 
Cost 

$5  3  billion  In  federal  general  revenues. 
States  would  have  to  pay  no  more  tl^an  they 
did  for  Medicaid  in  the  year  prior  to  this 
Title's  effective  date  plus  one-half  of  what 
they  paid  for  medical  services  for  those  not 
covered  by  Medicaid.  Thus  states  would  be 
held  harmless  against  additional  costs  or 
caseloads,      y^ 

Effeetire  date 

July  1,  1975. 

TFTLE    Ul 

Establishe."!  a  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram for  private  basic  health  tnsurance  to 
encourage  the  availability  of  adequate  pri- 
vate health  Insurance. 

Insurer  could  submit  policy  to  HBW  Sec- 
retary for  certification.  Certification  Is  based 
on  adequacy  of  coverage,  conditions  of  elig- 
ibility, actual  avalTabtUty.  Certified  policies 
would  be  advertised  as  such. 

Criteria  {or  certification  of  policies 

Must  provide  60  days  of  hospital  care  and 
coverage  of  medical  bills  up  to  $2000.  (I his 
meshes  with  catastrophic  plan.) 

Limits  on  deductibles  and  copayments. 

Ban  on  exclusions,  waivers  of  liability  and 
walUng  periods  in  group  policies,  and  with 
respect  to  individual  policies,  a  limit  on 
medical  exclusion  to  pre-existing  pregnancy 
and  waiting  periods  for  other  pre-existing 
conditions  to  not  more  than  90  days. 

At  least  one  annual  open  enrollment 
period. 

Reasonable  ratios  of  benefit  payments  to 
premiums  defined  In  terms  of  average  ratios 
for  group  policies  generally  written  by 
Insurers. 

Incentiics  to  provide  certified  policies 
For  three  years  from  effective  date  of  act. 
Secretary  of  HEW  studies  progress  of  insurers 
In  making  certified  policies  actually  and  gen- 
erally available  to  populatloii. 

After  that  time  no  Insurer  could  serve  as 
a  Medicare  carrier  or  intermediary  unless  it 
offered  one  or  more  certified  policies  to  Uie 
general  public  In  each  geographic  or  servke 
area  in  \»lilch  It  did  business. 

/nsKrcMce  pooiliiff 
Contains  an  antl-tnut  exemption  tmder 
which  insurers  eould  enter  Into  contracts  or 
arrangements  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Insurance  "pool"  arrangen>ents  In 
order  to  otter  to  the  general  public  certified 
health  insurance  policies.  Such  pools  allow 
proportionate  sharing  of  risks  and  rewards. 
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UjS.   Senatk, 
W(BKim,$Um,   DC. 
List   of   cosponsors  of  S.  25IS,  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical  As- 
sistance Reform  Act  of  1073. 
BosseU  B.  Long  (D-Loulslaaa)  .> 
Ataraham  BltHooff  (I>-Conx>ectlcut)  .* 


>  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

•Member  of  the  Sensto  Plnance  Commtt- 
tee. 


Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D-Oeorgla) .» 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wlsconsln) .« 
Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas).' 
Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R-Wyomlng) .« 
Robert  Dole  (R-Kansas).* 
William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (R-Delaware) .' 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pennsylvania). 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Illtnols) . 
George  McOovern  (D-South  Dakota). 
James  Abourezk  (D-South  Dakota) . 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D-New  Mexico). 
Gale  McGee  (D-Wyomlng). 
Lawton  Chiles  (D-Florlda). 
Floyd  Haskell  (D-Colorado) . 
Milton  Young  (R-North  Dakota). 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawall).     , 
Alan  Bible  (D-Nevada). 
Howard  W.  Cannon  (D-Nevada). 
Edward  J.  Gurney  (R-Florlda). 
Jennings  Randolph    (D-West  Virginia). 
Ernest  Holllngs  (D-South  Carolina). 
Qiientln  Burdlck  (D-North  Dakota). 


IDA  REPLENISHMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  still  has  before  It  legislation  to 
authorize  a  U.S.  contribution  to  help 
replenish  the  World  Bank's  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  loan 
fund. 

In  contrast  with  much  of  our  foreign 
pid,  we  do  know  that  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance made  available  through  this  pro- 
gram can  have  an  impact.  It  is  ear- 
marked for  the  most  fundamental  devel- 
opment requirements  of  the  coimtries 
with  by  far  the  most  pressing  needs,  and 
the  record  is  most  encouraging.  Also  in 
contrast  with  many  of  our  aid  progi-ams, 
it  involves  relatively  modest  sums  of 
money. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  M.  Hos- 
sain  Ali,  the  Ambassador  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bangladesh,  describing  that 
country's  interest  in  the  IDA  program. 
Because  it  may  be  helpful  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  ar«  weighing 
the  importance  of  the  program  in  recipi- 
ent countries,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ambassador  All's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  the  Peoples 

•    Repubuc  of  Bangladesh. 
Washington,  DC,  March  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Qeobge  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  You  may  kindly 
recall  the  recent  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal  seeking  authorisation  for  the 
US  contribution  to  the  fourth  replenishment 
of  IDA  funds  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Most  of  the  developing  countries  like 
Bangladesh  are  besieged  with  problems  of 
massive  price  Increases  In  their  essential  Im- 
ports— oil,  food,  fertilizer  and  industry  raw 
materials.  For  Bangladesh  It  has  come  as  a 
bolt  from  the  blue  because  of  its  major  reli- 
ance on  concessional  aid  for  Its  economic  re- 
habilitation and  delevopment. 

The  role  of  the  International  Development 
Association  as  a  source  of  concessionary  aid 
for  assisting  development  elTorts  of  poor  na- 
tions like  Bangladesh  is  well  recognised.  The 
compelling  requirement  of  attending  to  prob- 
lems like  population,  unemployment,  mal- 
nutrition, illiteracy  has  made  the  need  of  a 
devasted  land  like  Bangladesh  for  such 
assistance  only  more  pronounced.  Recent  in- 
dications expressed  at  Nairobi  were  for  an 
expanded  IDA  role  to  assist  development 
effort  In  such  areas  of  basic  human  problems. 


Inability  or  partial  failure  to  replenish  Its 
resouixies  by  the  more  affluent  members  of 
international  community  at  this  critical  time 
■would,  therefore,  frustrate  such  efforts  with 
disastrous  consequences. 

Bangladesh,  yet  to  recover  from  the  rav- 
ages of  a  war,  represents  a  complex  and  diffi- 
cult development  problem  and  this  Is  well 
known.  Our  need  for  a  steady  flow  of  de- 
velopment assistance  is,  therefore,  most 
pressing.  The  first  Five  Year  Plan  launched 
in  December  1973  estimates  requirement  of 
an  Inflow  of  $2.2  billion  of  foreign  capital 
during  73-78  to  finance  the  plan's  Imple- 
mentation. It  Is  admitted  that  an  Increasing 
tempo  of  development  activities  leads  to  a 
rapid  Increase  In  the  Imports  of  raw  material, 
intermediate  and  capital  goods.  Against  this 
requirement  the  import  bill  for  raw  materials 
alone,  excluding  food,  accounts  for  70^;.  of 
the  annual  export  earning  of  about  $400 
million. 

If  Banglade.sh  has  to  import  2  million  tons 
of  food  grains  from  Its  own  foreign  exchange 
earnings  nothing  is  left  for  other  vital  Im- 
ports. Annual  oil  Import  bill  itself  has  In- 
creased from  $36  million  to  about  $130  mil- 
lion. Development  prospect  has  further  been 
endangered  by  massive  increase  In  the  price 
of  all  our  essential  imports — food,  fertiliser, 
cotton,  edible  oil  and  Industrial  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Against  this  background  our  e3q>ectatlon 
of  annual  IDA  assistance  is  estimated  at  $120 
million  a  year.  This  represents  one-third  of 
X'lie  total  foreign  exchange  requirement  of 
about  $360  million  to  finance  our  develop- 
ment plans.  So  far  IDA  assistance  to  Bangla- 
desh since  its  independence  has  been  to  the 
e.xtent  of  $228.55  million  which  has  helped 
us  svibstantlally  in  overcoming  pressing  needs 
and  problems  related  to  reconstruction  of  the 
economy. 

Our  First  Five  Tear  Plan  has  recognized 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  Increased 
agricultural  production  to  attain  self-suffici- 
ency In  food  grains.  Development  of  the 
water  resources,  increased  irrlgational  facili- 
ties, availability  of  an  Improved  agricultural 
input  package,  strengthening  of  .existing  in- 
stitutional faculties — all  these  will  have  to 
play  a  vital  role  In  achieving  the  target.  Simi- 
lar importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
critically  sensitive  sector  of  population  plan- 
ning. This  is  just  to  mention  a  few  priorities 
outlined  In  the  plan.  Implementation  of  all 
these  development  goals,  amongst  others,  is 
substantially  dependent  on  the  availability 
of  concessionary  assistance  from  institutions 
like  the  IDA. 

P^pect  of  finding  alternative  source  for 
resources  Is  severely  limited.  Rapid  expan- 
sion and  diversification  of  exports  within  the 
constraint  of  existing  International  trade 
barrier  and  other  related  Issues  can  also 
hardly  be  achieved.  Borrowing  from  the  in- 
ternational money  market  at  commercial  and 
near-commercial  terms  Is  prohibitive  for 
Bangladesh  besides  being  difficult  because 
of  low  credit  rating.  Prospect  of  an  Increased 
flow  of  resoiu'ces  through  reformed  Interna- 
tional monetary  order  looks  remote;  possibil- 
ity of  Immediate  assistance  from  the  I.M.F., 
though  being  discussed  presently,  is  still 
uncertain. 

The  above  discussion  would  indicate  the 
critical  Importance  of  IDA  aisslstance  for 
financing  development  needs  of  countries  like 
Bangladesh  and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  as  a 
leading  donor  and  pacesetter.  The  United 
States  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  creation 
and  funding  of  the  IDA.  This  is  in  addition 
to  hear  equally  momenteres  role  In  assisting 
development  programmes  of  needy  nations 
within    bl-Iateral   framework. 

We  hope  that  the  U.S.A.  will  continue  to 
recognize  the  desperate  need  of  nations  like 
Bangladesh  and  help  them  to  face  challenges 
of  hunger,  poverty,  malnutrition,  unemploy- 
ment, all  stemming  from  underdevelopment. 


I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion and  help. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Your  sincerely,        « 

M.  HossATN  Alt. 


GREENWOOD  MILLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  example  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  opportunities  it  of- 
fers can  be  found  in  the  story  of  Green- 
wood Mills,  with  headquarters  in  Green- 
wood. S.C.  It  also  illustrates  quite  clearly 
the  impact  of  initiative,  integrity,  and 
hard  work  on  the  outcome  of  such  eco- 
nomic enterprises. 

Greenwood  Mills  was  founded  in  1889. 
but  by  1907  it  had  encountered  financial 
difficulty.  At  that  time  a  young  man 
named  James  C.  Self,  a  bank  cashier, 
was  asked  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
the  mill.  There  were  some  lean  years, 
but  Mr.  Self,  by  determination  and 
skill,  brought  the  company  through  its 
difficulties. 

Once  the  business  was  back  on  its 
financial  feet,  It  began  to  grow.  New 
plants  were  built;  employee  rolls  ex- 
panded and  the  surroimding  areas  pros- 
pered. Greenwood  Mills  continued  to 
prosper  and  grow  through  the  years,  es- 
tablishing many  community  faciUties  as 
part  of  its  growth.  Today,  the  companj' 
operates  18  plants  in  South  Carolina,  in 
addition  to  sales :  headquarters  In  New 
York,  and  employs  thousands  of  people. 

The  president  of  Greenwood  Mills  now 
is  James  C.  Self,  Jr.,  who  has  continued 
the  policies  of  initiative  and  dedication 
which  his  father  had  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  so  many.  The  top  management 
team  today,  headed  by  Mr.  Self,  reflects 
many  yeaxs'  experience  with  the  corn- 
pan:'  and  a  dedication  to  serving  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  Nation.  Two  sons 
of  President  Jim  Self  have  now  joined 
him  in  the  business.  They  are  James  C. 
Self.  in.  and  WiUiam  Mathews  Self. 

The  company  president  himself  began 
working  at  the  mill  when  he  was  16, 
learning  the  business  from  all  levels.  He 
is  also  a  business  administration  gradu- 
ate of  The  Citadel. 

Mr.  President,  this  fine  company  and 
the  outstanding  people  who  provide  its 
leadership  and  production  are  typical 
examples  of  the  American  system.  Hard 
work,  imagination,  and  dedication  to 
high  principles  when  given  an  opportu- 
nity can  still  provide  the  economic  har- 
vest to  be  reaped  by  whole  commimities 
and.  indeed,  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  magazine 
article,  entitled  "Greenwood  Mills:  A 
Self  Elnterprise,"  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Sandlapper  of  Columbia, 
S.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greenwood   Mills:    A   Self   Enterprise 
(By  Beth  Ann  Klosky) 

Every  morning  when  James  C.  Self,  presi- 
dent of  Greenwood  Mills,  arrives  at  his  office 
in  the  firm's  downtown  Executive  Building, 
he  receives  a  daUy  briefing  from  several  of 
the  key  executives,  who  compose  the  textUe 
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company's  top  management  team.  TJsuaJly 
the  Informal  conference  takes  place  In  Self's 
otfice.  where  an  old-fashioned  roUtop  deak 
tills  conspicuously  near  the  president's  mod- 
era  Hat-top  model. 

rhls  old  oak  piece  was  the  personal  desk 
or  Self's  father,  the  late  James  C.  Self  Sr.  Its 
former  quarters  were  much  less  pretentious, 
lut  It  stands  with  timeless  dignity  In  Its 
present  surroundings,  a  silent  witness  to  the 
activities  of  a  second-generation  Industrial 
team.  To  Self  and  hla  associates  the  mellowed 
old  desk  Is  more  than  a  aentlmental  keep- 
sake; it  is  part  of  the  Greenwood  Mills  herl- 
'.age  and  a  remiuder  of  the  company's  philos- 
c.phy  that  "Dedication  to  the  finest  quality 
stands  behind  every  yard  of  Greenwood  fab- 
ric,"  and  that  "People  are  more  Important 
than  anything  el.^ie." 

It  is  this  philosophy  of  placing  first  Im- 
portance on  the  people  of  Greenwood  Mills 
that  makce  the  South  Carolina-based,  family 
owned  and  operated  textile  enterprise  some- 
what dilTerent  from  other  large  chains.  For 
nearly  65  years,  since  the  senior  Self  became 
prrsldent  of  the  company,  the  team  ap- 
proach has  characterized  operations  of  the 
teztUe  firm,  an  unusually  close-loilt  organi- 
zation In  which  the  people — from  top  man- 
agement to  production  employees — are  per- 
.sonally  committed  to  a  conunon  goal,  work- 
ing together  In  concerted  effort. 

Pbr  this  and  other  reasons,  Including  a 
Ifberal  policy  of  promotlon.<»  within  the  com- 
pany, longtime  serrlce  with  Greenwood  ia 
ttf  nile  rather  than  tlie  exception.  Sixteen 
oX  tho  18  plants  are  located  ■within  a  aS-mlle 
radlua  (in  Greenwood  and  Laurens  coun- 
ties), a  convenience  to  employees  that  allows 
promotions  from  one  location  to  aixither 
wtthout  the  necessity  for  families  to  move. 
Significantly,  the  14  officers  of  the  company 
(eKcJudlnj  Self)  have  a  combined  total  of 
2»l  years  of  service  and  an  average  of  nearly 
20  years  each.  AiDoog  them  are  three  men 
who  ioin  In  corporate  declBlon-makliig: 
EMcuUve  Vice  Presidents  C.  D.  Blalock,  fl- 
nauce;  Robert  A.  Liner,  manufacturing;  and 
Oecn  Browning,  sales. 

Ir  Lhe  early  years  the  success  of  Creen- 
wofd  xrills  helped  to  usher  In  a  new  era  of 
eer-nomlc  growth  and  community  progress 
for  Greenwood  Connty.  During  his  lifetime 
Jamei  C.  8«if  Br.  once  observed:  "I  don't 
think  much  of  a  man  who  makes  money  in 
a  comm-unlty  and  then  forgets  about  It." 
These  were  not  idle  words.  As  the  texUle  firm 
prospered  and  grew.  It  enabled  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Self  Sr.  to  establish  first  the  Self  Foundation 
and  later  the  MathewT»  Ponndatlon  (neither 
haa  any  connection  with  Greenwood  Mills) 
which  have  poured  millions  of  doDars  Into 
community  and  state  trnprorenoent.  Figures 
show  that  since  their  Inception  in  the  1940s 
the  two  foundations  have  contributed  more 
than  $9  million  for  medical  and  educa- 
tional pnrposes.  Self  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Greenwood,  now  cormty  owned,  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  years  throiigh 
Self  Foundation  f-onds.  The  hospital  still  re- 
ceives aid  from  the  foundation. 

While  growing  up  In  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury Jim  Self,  son  of  a  country  doctor  and 
a  former  school  teacher,  helped  hla  widowed 
mother  operate  the  family  farm  In  Edgefield 
County.  Setting  his  sights  on  a  higher  edu- 
cation he  enroHed  In  the  first  class  at  Clem- 
son  OoUege  In  1888,  digging  ditches  on  the 
raw  campus  for  eight  cents  an  hour  to  help 
pay  his  tuition.  Then  came  the  depression 
of  1894.  Discouraged  when  he  was  paid  less 
than  $100  for  four  bales  of  cotton.  Jim  left 
college  and  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  In  a 
country  store.  By  living  frugally  he  managed 
to  save  8150  to  pay  his  tuition  at  a  business 
f  ollege;  after  coatpleting  bis  training  he  took 
a  Job  as  bookkeeper  at  the  old  Bank  of 
Greenwood.  'Within  a  few  years  he  was  pro- 
moted to  cashier. 

Meanttme,  Self  acquired  14  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Greenwood  Cotton  Mill,  the  commn- 
nlty's  first  Industry,  organized  m  1889  by 
■William  L.   Durst.   The   industry   prospered. 


and  a  second  plant  opened  In  1905.  By  then 
Durst  had  died  and  his  brother  J.  K.  Durst, 
organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Greenwood,  was  serving  as  president.  'When 
the  panic  of  1907  came  along  conditions 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  by  1908  Green- 
wood Cotton  Mill  was  In  trouble.  TTie  sec- 
ond plant  closed  down;  the  original  plant 
remained  in  operation,  but  with  its  old 
machinery  becoming  obsolete  and  the  mill's 
debt  greater  than  Its  total  value,  the  future 
looked  black.  In  its  darkest  hour  the  mill's 
board  of  directors  turned  to  Jim  Self,  a  red- 
haired,  blue-eyed  young  man  of  32  who  was 
known  for  his  business  acumen  and  orga- 
nizational ability.  Jim  agreed  to  take  uvur 
as  president  and  treasurer  of  the  mill  (at 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,800)  despite  the  fact 
that  people  kept  asking  him.  "How  can  you 
save  that  broken-down,  bankrupt  mill?  " 

A  less  stubborn  man  might  have  thrown 
In  the  sponge,  but  not  Self.  He  was  In  the 
null  office  before  daybreak  and  long  after 
midnight  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  keep  go- 
ing. There  was  never  enough  money  to  buy 
the  cotton  to  operate  and  meet  the  payroll 
of  250  employees.  Self  realized  the  mill  was 
doomed  unless  new  machinery  could  be  ob- 
tained; but  how  could  it  be  done  without 
collateral?  Determined  to  find  a  way,  he  went 
to  Boston  to  discuss  his  plight  with  manu- 
facturers, and  thro\igh  salesmanship,  en- 
thusiasm and  hU  own  unmistakable  Integrity 
he  persuaded  them  to  take  a  chance  and 
provide  the  machinery  on  a  deliver  now,  pay 
later  basis. 

Jim  Self  had  a  rare  capacity  for  match- 
ing men  and  machines  and  an  intuitive 
gra^  of  the  ability  and  potential  of  associ- 
ates he  brought  into  the  company.  The  first 
of  the  original  tesjn  was  P.  D.  Wade,  who  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  cotton  mill  in 
1908.  The  mill  showed  only  a  small  net  profit 
la  1910,  but  two  years  later  profits  were  up 
to  $46,600;  the  second  plant  had  reopened 
and  the  number  of  spindles  bad  doubled.  The 
following  year  J.  B.  Harris  Sr.,  another  long- 
time associate.  Joined  the  company.  Harris 
became  Seirs  right-hand  man  and  helped 
him  guide  the  destiny  of  Greenwood  Mills 
for  42  years,  until  the  death  of  the  senior 
Self.  Harris  was  chairman  of  the  board  when 
he  retired  In  1962.  Other  men  who  became 
part  of  Jim  Self's  team  were  L.  B.  Adams, 
'Who  was  treasurer  for  many  years  and  who 
retired  as  executive  vice  president;  Joe  Chal- 
mers, who  headed  manufacturing;  and  Hor- 
ace Brlnson,  veteran  secretary. 

By  1916  Self  had  acquired  a  majority  of 
the  miri's  stock,  and  ■with  profits  that  year 
at  $108,000  he  resigned  his  Job  at  the  bank 
and  assumed  ftill-tlme  duties  at  the  mill. 
Additional  looms  were  purchased;  improve- 
ments on  employee  housing  went  forward; 
a  church  for  the  mill's  employees  was  con- 
structed; a  night  shift  was  Initiated  success- 
fully despite  warnings  that  it  wouldnt  work; 
and  that  same  year  Jim  married  Lura  Mat- 
hews, daughter  of  one  of  his  early  employers 
in  the  country  store  of  Durst  and  Mathews. 
In  the  23  years  between  the  world  wars 
the  foundation  on  which  the  modem  textile 
firm  had  risen  was  solidified.  By  remaining 
in  a  liquid  position  the  comapny  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  as  they 
arose  without  borrowing  money  (Green- 
wood's ejtpanslon  over  the  years  has  been 
financed  wholly  from  within  the  organiza- 
tion), and  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  the 
Greenwood  enterprise  was  one  of  the  textile 
operations  with  its  head  abcne  water.  When 
business  conditions  Improved  Self  acquired 
an  Interest  in  Ninety  Six  Cotton  Mill. 

Throughout  the  "IMb  and  "SOs  the  com- 
pany continued  to  grow  During  that  period 
an  expansion  was  bepun  at  Ninety  Six  Cot- 
ton Mill;  Orendel  Mill  No.  2  in  Greenwood 
w«w  purchased,  renamed  Mathews  for  Self's 
father-in-law:  the  plant  modernized  and 
ttm  production  doubled.  'When  the  Depres- 
sion hit,  the  sonnd  financial  rtriicture  of  the 
Self  organization  enabled  it  to  forge  ahead 


despite  economic  setbacks.  In  those  years 
marking  the  InltLatlon  of  government  di- 
rection and  government  ctwitrol  Self's  ciiief 
concern  was  the  'welfare  of  hi"  employees. 
He  kept  enough  currency  on  hand  to  meet 
the  weeltly  payrolls,  loading  it  in  a  truck  in 
his  backyard  and  hauling  it  to  the  plants 
on  payday.  By  1935,  when  mo&t  of  the  coun- 
try was  still  recovering  from  the  Depression, 
Greenv.ood  was  on  three  shifts  a  day;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  Jim  Self  had  purchased  all 
outstanding  stock  to  become  sole  owner  ol 
Greenwood  Cotton  MIU.  Two  years  later 
Mathews  Plant  was  expanded  to  become 
the  largest  single  plant  In  the  world  pro- 
ducing fabrics  from  spun  rayon. 

Duricg  World  War  II  the  plants  pro- 
duced millions  of  yards  of  fabrics  for  the 
armed  forces.  Mathews  Plant  alone  wove 
more  than  40  million  yards  of  a  special  pop- 
lin used  for  cold  weather  garments,  a  per- 
formance for  which  It  received  the  Army- 
Navy  E  award  four  times.  After  the  war  the 
company  organized  Its  own  .selling  hou.sc. 
Greenwood  Mills,  Inc.,  which  now  occupies 
several  floors  of  a  New  York  skyscraper  and 
directs  district  sales  offices  in  10  major 
American  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  plus  an 
oIBce   in  London. 

Because  of  the  transportation  problem 
mill  villages  were  a  product  of  ncce.ssity 
during  the  early  history  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Long  before  they  came  under  attack 
i>y  the  critics  Jim  Self's  thinking  on  the 
snbject  proved  he  was  way  ahead  of  his 
time.  In  1916  be  said:  "Every  man  ought  to 
have  a  home.  The  sense  of  poGscsslon  .  .  . 
the  labor  to  render  a  house  beautiful  and 
comfortable  refines  .  .  .  and  promotes  virtue, 
religion  and  patriotism — everything  upon 
which  society  depends  for  Its  peace  f>nd 
permanence." 

One  way  Self  sotight  to  Inspire,  uplift  and 
challenge  his  workers  was  to  provide  em- 
ployees and  their  families  with  good  homes 
in  attractive  surroundings.  Turning  so-called 
mill  villages  into  community  assets.  Green- 
wood Mills  built  whole  new  residential  areas 
of  substantial  brick  bouses  in  varied  de- 
sign, complete  with  landscaped  ya^ds.  shrub- 
bery and  seeded  lawns.  An  example  Is  Har- 
ris Village,  where  wide  streets  are  lined  with 
fcKir-  to  seven-room  brick  houses  con- 
structed of  the  best  materials  and  featur- 
ing all  n>odem  conveniences. 

In  employee  housing  alone  Self  was  an 
innovater  in  industrial  progress.  He  was  one 
of  Ihose  leaders  who  helped  bring  about  the 
New  South  and  the  resulting  sociological 
change  that  led  to  the  sale  of  mill  homes 
to  employees.  Some  1,500  Greenwood  Mills 
homes  were  offered  for  sale  to  employees  be- 
ginning In  1962,  but  Self  did  not  live  to  see 
t!ie  transiiioii;  he  died  In  1955  at  the  ape 
of  79.  By  19G7  every  mill  home  was  pri- 
vately owned  and  the  company  had  turned 
over  Its  water,  electric  and  sewer  facilities 
to  the  City  of  Greenwood,  the  Town  of 
Ninety  Six  and  the  Greenwood   REA. 

An  organi2aitlon  especially  clc.-ie  to  Self's 
heart  was  the  Quarter  Century  Club  of  m;!! 
employees.  At  Its  first  meeting  In  1948  when 
the  first  Quarter  Century  pin  was  presented 
to  htm  by  his  son  J.  C.  Self  Jr  ,  the  father 
said:  "Son,  I  hope  you  stay  with  this  orga- 
nization as  long  as  I  have  and  have  people  a"? 
pood  to  work  with  as  I  have.  "  The  second 
James  C.  Self  recalled  this  affectionate  re- 
mark when  he  assumed  his  father's  place  as 
president. 

During  the  past  18  years  Greenwood  h.'^s 
forged  steadily  ahead,  changing  and  expand- 
ing to  meet  modem  challenges.  In  contrast 
to  old-line  procedure.^,  Mathews  plant  was 
modernized  In  1957-58  as  three  units  to  make 
it  more  competitive.  Separate  and  specialized 
units  were  also  established  within  Greenwood 
and  Ninety  Six  MlUs;  all  plants  built  since 
1950  now  operate  as  specialized  units.  In  the 
1960s  Sloan  and  Adams  plants  at  ITlnty  Six 
and  Chalmers  plant  at  a  site  near  Durst  were 
Constructed.  Looking  beyond  county  bound- 
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arles  the  firm  next  acquired  Joanna  Cotton 
^  I  Ills  in  Laurens  County,  transforming  the 
lacUlties  Into  four  specialized  plants.*  Then 
"la-ne  acquisition  of  a  plant  in  Orangebiu-g, 
ic^o.4nlzed  as  the  most  modern  in  the  wnrld 
.  r  dyeing  and  finishing  light-weight  te.xtlles. 
\  sccoiid  Orangeburg  plant,  18th  In  the  chain 
•.\as  recently  purchased  and  will  specialize 
in  knit  goods — the  company's  latest  venture. 
Meantime,  a  growing  need  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative office  space  led  Greenwood  MUls 
ta  acquire  the  old  Oregon  Hotel,  which  was 
renovated,  modernized  and  Is  the  te.^tUe 
firm's  corporate  headquarters. 

The  historic  rolltop  desk  In  the  pre-^ident's 
OiTice  Is  a  vivid  reminder  of  Industrial  pio- 
neering, hut  toe  man  who  sits  beside  it  today 
is  representative  of  a  modern  technological 
age  which  has  seen  the  Greenwood  textile 
firm  emerge  as  a  highly  sophisticated, 
streamlined  operation.  A  young  grandfather 
111  his  early  fifties,  the  second  Jim  Self  dis- 
plays the  same  energy  and  drive  of  the  presi- 
dent before  him,  but  the  personalities  of 
father  and  son  are  different.  Sandy-haired, 
not  quite  so  tall,  the  second-generation  pres- 
ident has  an  engaging,  rather  shy  manner 
and  is  described  by  his  associates  as  still  a 
country  boy  at  heart.  He's  reserved  around 
strangers,  dislikes  big  cities  and  hates  to 
make  speeches. 

"Little  Jim"  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
In  his  youth  received  an  early  indoctrina- 
tion In  textile  manufacturing.  At  age  12  he 
began  accompanying  his  father  on  business 
trips  that  resulted  In  many  good  things  being 
"rubbed  off"  on  him.  When  he  was  16  he  went 
to  work  In  the  plants  and  learned  the  Indus- 
try from  the  ground  up.  After  graduating 
from  The  Citadel  with  a  degree  In  business 
administration,  Jim  served  overseas  during 
WcH-ld  War  II.  He  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart  Virginia  Turner,  and  their  two 
sons  are  now  the  third  generation  at  Selfs 
associated  with  the  company. 

There  have  been  times  when  decisions 
made  by  the,  second-generation  president 
prompted  old-timers  to  remark,  "Your  father 
wovadnt  have  done  It  that  way."  Jim's  re- 
ply was  always  the  same:  "Conditions  have 
changed;  U  my  father  were  alive  he'd  do 
things  differently  now." 

By  1967  Greenwood  was  listed  In  the  top 
20  textile  enterprises  In  the  nation,  with  a 
growth  pattern  Indicating  an  eventual  rank 
in  the  top  10.  Currently  Greenwood  Mills 
employs  6,500  people  and  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  more  than  $40  million.  Its  plants 
produce  each  week  approximately  6  million 
yards  of  fabrics  In  styles  ranging  from  cor- 
duroys and  poplin  to  fine-count  batistes  and 
various  types  of  synthetics,  most  of  It  mar- 
keted finished.  Tho  fabrics  go  Into  clothing, 
industrial  uses  and  home  furnishings.  Be- 
sides marketing  Its  own  cloth  the  New 
York -based  Greenwood  Mills,  Inc.,  Is  also  the 
selling  house  for  Inman  Mills  In  Inman  and 
Harmony  Grove  In  Commerce,  Ga. 

As  In  the  past,  quality  Is  at  the  heart 
of  Greenwood  MUls.  Its  long  list  of  satisfied 
customers,  some  of  whom  date  back  to  the 
1920s,  Is  ample  proof  of  Its  reputation  for 
quality  fabrics.  Over  the  years  the  textile 
firm's  research  department  has  developed  a 
number  of  new  fabrics  including  "Bondyne," 
which  bridged  the  gap  between  lower  priced 
fabrics  and  the  higher  priced  easy-care 
blends.  Philosophically  the  management  op- 
poses unions  and  so  advises  its  employees, 
because  the  company  feels  that.  It  can  do 
more  for  Its  people  In  a  more  personal,  non- 
union operation. 

All  of  Greenwood's  operating  units  and 
its  employees  are  a  part  of  the  community. 
lu  fact,  the  company  encourages  Its  workers 
to  be  a  vital  force  in  community  life.  Its 
thinking  along  this  line  is  indicated  by  the 
decision  to  support  the  local  YMCA  rather 
than  provide  a  company  swimming  pool,  to 
develop  a  community  playground  rather 
than  one  for   mlU  families.  The  Self  Me- 


morial Hospital,  as  well  as  churches  and 
schools  built  by  the  company,  were  all 
turned  over  to  the  county,  the  congrega- 
tlons  and  the   public  school  system. 

Looking  to  the  years  ahead  James  C.  Sell 
predicts  that  the  textile  Industry  will  ex- 
perience new  and  dramatic  developments 
and  that  Greenwood  Mills,  operating  under  a 
■well-defined  growth  pattern,  wUl  move  on 
to  higher  plateaus  of  technology  and 
achievement.  Whatever  the  future  holds  for 
the  family  owned  enterprise,  Jim  Self  will 
coatlnue  to  credit  Its  success  to  the  many 
valuable  men  and  women  who  make  up  Lis 
working  team — from  the  officers  and  ouice 
sta.T  to  the  superintendents,  supervlsers  i-.ud 
production  workers  who  are  "the  bedrocl. 
of  Greenwood's  operating  strength." 

The  character  of  quality  that  has  made 
Greenwood  Mills  a  distinguished  name  in 
textiles  was  no  accident.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Self  philosophy  that  gives  priority  to 
human  values  and  considers  It  both  an  ob- 
ligation and  a  privilege  to  serve  community, 
state  and  nation  in  the  best  Interests  oi 
niaiikiad. 


GENOCIDE        CONVENTION:         THE 
FIGHT    IS    NOT    OVER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  gratified  2  months  ago  when  after 
years  of  effort  by  myself  and  several 
collea^es,  the  Genocide  Convention  'res 
finally  brought  before  this  body  for  con- 
sideration. I  was  saddened  that  it  ac- 
tually did  not  come  to  a  vote;  but  I  intend 
to  continue  speaking  on  this  subject  until 
the  opportunity  arises  again,  for  this  is 
a  treaty  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  be  lightly  dismissed  or  allowed  to 
pass  into  oblivion. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  treaty  do  not  carry 
anywhere  near  as  much  weight  as  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  it.  Our  national 
heritage  commits  us  to  the  sentiments 
exjjressed  in  this  document,  advocating 
as  it  does  the  right  of  all  groups  and  na- 
tionalities to  be  free  from  persecution 
and  extermination.  World  opinion  de- 
mands that  we  support  it.  And  the  events 
of  recent  decades  have  shown  that  the 
terrible  crime  condemned  by  it  is  not  an 
ethereal,  hypothetical  thing,  but  a  hor- 
rifying reality. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  fight  to 
reconsider  the  Genocide  Convention 
Treaty  must  continue.  It  can  cease  only 
when  this  country  and  this  body  renew 
their  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
liberty,  by  giving  this  document  the  ap- 
proval that  It  unquestionably  deserves. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  GI  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
Senators  Mathias,  Inouye,  and  Dole  in 
supEKJrt  of  our  bill  to  Increase  GI  bill 
educaticMi  benefits  (S.  2789). 

The  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  35  of 
our  Senate  colleagues  and  there  is  a^ 
great  deal  of  interest  around  the  country- 
in  our  effort.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  our  joint  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  help  other 
Senate  offices  answer  constituent  in- 
quires. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


J"ir:r  TESTiiiioxr  OF  Sen.\toe  Geoece  Mc- 
Go'vERN,  Senator  Charles  Mathias,  Sen- 
ator   Daniel    Inolye,    a:;d    Sen.^toe    B^y 

Dot.E 

On  June  22,  1944,  16  days  after  the  Kor- 
mandy  invasion.  President  Franklin  Delaiio 
RD<;>HeveH  .signed  Public  Law  346.  The  Fed- 
eral governnieuT,  in  approving  what  became 
kno'vn  as  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  affirmed  r..- 
faiih  in  ultimate  victor^^y  the  Allied  Forces 
Til?  G  I.  bill  in  PresideiTt  RooseveU's  word.^ 
olio.ved  fur,.lu'r  that  the  American  people 
would  "not  let  the  ir.ea  aud  womesi  .;;  o  :;• 
nrj.ej  forces  down." 

By  prior  iegislatio.i,  the  President  67  .1 
Coiigre.ss  had  already  provided  for  the  armed 
forces  of  World  War  II:  dependency  allow- 
ani  e:>;  mtistering  out  pay:  hospitalizatio;;. 
mcciical  care  aud  vocational  rehabilitatioii 
a:'d  training;  pensions  in  case  of  death  or 
disabili'.y  iu  military  serrtce;  war  risk  life 
iii-'iirauce,  and  guaranty  of  premiums  on 
cjinmercial  policies  during  service:  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  suspension  of  en- 
ro!<-enieni  of  cer'^ain  civil  liabilities  dunr.j, 
s'.T\ice:  enierEzeucy  ins-.ier.ial  c^re  for  wive. 
It  enlisted  rceu;  ar.d  reemployment  righto 
lor  returning  veterans. 

Public  Law  346  ga\e  servicemen  Rr.d  wo- 
men the  opportunity  of  resuming  their  edu- 
cational or  technical  training  after  di.— 
charge,  or  of  taking  a  refresher  or  retainer 
cour.se,  not  only  wiili  tuition  reimbm-semeni 
up  to  $500  per  school  year,  but  with  the 
right  to  receive  a  monthly  living  allowance 
while  ptirsuing  their  studies.  It  made  addi- 
tional provisions  for  federally  guaranteed 
loa.is  to  veterans  for  housing,  farm  and  busl- 
nes.<  purchase  and  construction;  unemploy- 
ment payment  to  veterans  unable  to  find 
work;  Job  couiiseUng  for  returning  veterans; 
co'.ijtructlon  of  additional  necessary  hospi- 
tal facilities;  and  a  strengthened  Veterau.s 
Ad.ni lustration  "able  to  discharge  its  re- 
.soor.  Mbilities  with  promptness  and  effici- 
encv." 

These  government  programs  were  enacted 
in  rtco;!nition  of  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  armed  forces  in  service  to  their  cotmtry 
are  "compelled  to  make  greater  economic  sac- 
rifice and  every  other  kind  of  sacrifice  than 
the  res,t  cf  us,  and  are  entitled  to  definite 
Rctio'i  to  help  take  care  of  their  special  prob- 
lems." 

Iu  t!ie  turee  decades  since  the  first  G.I.  bill 
became  law,  millions  of  American  men  and 
V,  omen  have  served  in  the  armed  forces.  They 
have  participated  in  three  major  conflicts — 
World  11,  Korea  and  Vietnam — and  they  have 
been  involved  In  lesser  conflicts  around  the 
globe.  They  have  pro\ided  a  blanket  of  na- 
tional security  for  the  United  Slates  and 
international  stability  bet-A-een  the  Western 
Allies  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Each  American  who  entered  the  service, 
either  volimtarUy  or  tlirough  the  draft,  be- 
came an  essential  element  in  our  delen.se 
machinery.  Each  entered  the  service  with 
no  gu.arantee  that  they  wotUd  not  at  some 
time  be  called  upon  tj  ribk  life  aud  limb  iu 
dtfense  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Each  left  the 
security  of  l.cme,  famUy  aud  job  to  serve  ihib 
j:  :<tion. 

The  original  C.I.  bill  wa.s  foUo-A'cd  by  tli? 
Korean  Conflict  Program,  the  pcst-Koreau 
progra,m  and  the  present  GI.  bUi  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Each  bill  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide vocational  readjustment  and  to  re^iore 
educational  opportunities  lost  due  to  service 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  Cold  War  G.I.  bill  ii, 
not  iiieetLng  that  purpose  today  because  ol 
tiie  inadequacy  of  many  of  Its  provisions.  1  he 
Comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Edu- 
cational Benefits  Act  (S.  2789)  which  we  have 
Introduced  for  consideration  before  this 
Committee  Is  designed  to  correct  these  in- 
adequacies. 

Vietnam  was  this  nation's  longest,  costliest, 
and  most  confusing  war.  Many  of  the  vet- 
erans who  fought  In  Vietnam  experienced  se- 
rious doubts  about  their  mission  and  qties- 
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tioned  why  they  should  face  enemy  bullets, 
mortars  and  mines  half  a  world  away  from 
home.  His  return  home  has  been  equally 
confusing  as  indifference,  skeptlcl.sm  or  out- 
rlpht  hostility  ha.s  pice'.ed  hiin.  The  Viet- 
nam veteran  ha.s  returned  to  more  economic, 
social  and  employment  problems  facing  him 
than  any  other  group  of  veterans  in  our  his- 
tory Rampant  Inflation,  hiph  unemployment, 
tiiiht  housing  markets,  hiph  rents  and  food 
prices  have  made  the  readjustment  prob- 
lems for  Vietnam  veterans  unique  and  dlfTi- 
cult  without  the  extra  burden  (.f  an  unsym- 
pathetic public  and  government  assistance 
proerams  unequal  to  his  needs. 

Although  we  do  not  necessarily  need  a  rff- 
erence  point  to  see  that  the  Vietnam  Era  G  I 
bijl  Is  Inadequate,  tlic  simple  fact  is  that 
today's  veteran  Is  not  as  well  treated  as  the 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  We.  therefore,  agree 
with  Chairman  Hartkes  statement  that  "as 
a  niatter  of  equity,  todays  veteran  should 
receive  benefits  In  Inflation  adjusted  dollars 
that  are  no  less  than  the  maximum  amount 
that  was  available  to  me  and  other  veterans 
following  World  War  II  • 
I  By  paying  tuition,  the  World  War  II  G  I 

I  bill  accorded  all  veterans  an  equal  opportu- 

nity to  enter  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. In  the  few  schools  where  educatlon.il 
costs  were  more  than  the  $500  school  year 
celling  provided  by  the  V  A  .  a  \oteran  could 
accelerate  the  consumption  of  his  48  months 
entitlement  to  cover  the  dltTerenc  e. 

Numerous  studies,  including  tlie  V  A.  spon- 
Eored  report  by  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, the  National  I.*ague  of  Cities  US.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  Special  Veterans'  Oppor- 
tunity Committee  Report,  the  report  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  and  hundreds  of  letters  from 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  families  have  at- 
tested to  the  fact  that  today's  G.I.  bill  does 
not  provide  eqiial  education,  training  assist- 
ance and  opportunities  for  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

One  of  the  findings  made  by  tlie  Ers  study 
was  that  the  single  most  Impcrtant  factor 
determining  whether  a  veteran  can  make  use 
of  his  G  r.  benefits  is  the  State  in  which  he 
resides.  The  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
that  vets  presently  receive  does  not  begin 
to  cover  the  cost  of  schooling  in  high  cost 
public  education  states. 

Today's  G  I.  bill  also  dl  criminates  against 
veterans  who  are  poor,  educationally  disad- 
vantaged, members  of  minority  groups,  mar- 
ried with  families  to  support.  Becau.se  of 
Increases  in  tuition  cofts  over  past  years,  the 
amount  that  a  veteran  has  for  living  ex- 
penses after  paying  educational  expenses 
varies  from  veteran  to  veteran,  school  to 
school  and  state  to  state  The  financial  re- 
sources available  under  today's  G  I.  bill  lim- 
its veterans  without  supplementary  resources 
to  education  and  training  at  low  cost  public 
Institutions.  If  a  veteran  does  not  live  In  a 
community  which  provides  low  cost  public 
education,  his  educational  benefits  are  not 
BUflBclent  to  allow  him  to  receive  education  or 
training.  If  a  veteran  has  no  outside  source 
of  Income  and  wishes  to  attend  a  private  edu- 
cational Institution,  he  does  not  have  that 
choice. 

Representative  OUn  Teague  In  reference  to 
the  Korean  War  G.I  bill  stated.  "The  scholar- 
ehip  allowance  should  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  veteran-student  under  reasonable  and 
normal  circumstances  In  a  reliable  Institu- 
tion with  customary  changes  for  non-vet- 
erans used  as  a  guide  "  The  present  G.I.  bill 
does  not  meet  that  standard  There  are  some 
startling  statistics  that  prove  this  point. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  College  En- 
trance E^xtunlnatlon  Board  shows  that  the 
cost  next  fall  for  a  student's  tuition,  room 
and  board  wUl  average  $2400  at  public  col- 
leges and  universities.  Thus  the  average  sin- 
gle vet  will  fall  short  approximately  $500  of 
basic  needs.  Married  veterans  will  have  an 
even  more  difficult  time  meeting  expenses.  By 
using  the  average  veteran  at  an  average  cost 


of  $2400.  by  definition  over  half  of  the  af- 
fected veterans  are  even  worse  off.  With  the 
average  cost  for  tuition,  room  and  hoard  at  a 
private  Institution  estimated  at  $403'J.  the 
veteran  without  additional  financial  re- 
sources Is  excluded  from  thi,';  mari-.et.  Tuition 
at  two  year  technual.  vocational  at:d  pr.fes- 
sion.xl  institutions  averages  $2000  per  jcar 
before  counting-  living  expenses. 

The  effect  that  the  high  cost  of  education 
has  had  on  the  married  vet's  u.'c  of  educ:i- 
tlon  b'-nef1ts  Is  striking.  Slxty-.sevcn  percent 
of  all  Vietnam  vetPraiis  are  married.  Ye'. 
only  41  8  percent  of  veterans  ti'i;  g  the  bill 
are  married  Of  the  total  Vietnam  vc'.-'rans 
with  dependents,  only  13  4  pcrcciu  are  cur- 
rently ur.lng  the  educational  entitlements. 

The  national  average  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran G.I.  bill  enrollment  In  junior  and  four- 
year  colleges  by  states  Is  24.4  percent  of  the 
veteran  population.  Thirty-two  states  have 
rarticlpatlon  rates  below  the  national  aver- 
af*.  These  states  are  primarily  those  which 
do  rot  provide  low  cost  public  education, 
but  rely  on  private  colleges  or  higher  cost 
public  InstKuiions  for  educating  their  stu- 
dents. 

Using  Veternr.s  Admlr.lstratki'i  statistic-, 
the  difTerence  between  what  the  Vietnam 
veteran  receives  in  inflation  adjusted  dollars 
compared  to  what  World  War  II  veterans  re- 
ceived Is  shocking  The  $500  tuition  ceiling 
of  World  War  II  wotild  be  the  equivalent 
of  $2, .517  In  1974  dollars.  The  supplemental 
benefits  received  after  World  War  II  equal 
In  today's  dollars  $1,287  for  a  single  vet, 
$1,800  for  a  vet  with  one  dependent  and 
$2,061  for  a  vet  with  two  or  more  dependents. 
So  today's  single  veteran  receives  $203  per 
month  in  adjusted  dollar.'^  less  than  his 
World  War  II  counterpart.  $219  less  If  he 
has  one  dependent  and  $211  If  he  has  two 
(T  more  dependents. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the 
present  educational  benefits  program  does 
not  provide  the  veteran  the  opportu'nlty  and 
flexibility  to  attend  the  Institution  and  to 
pursue  the  education  and  training  of  his 
choice.  Indeed,  many  of  today's  veterans 
cannot  use  their  entitlement  at  all. 

The  Comprehensive  Vietnam  Veterans  Ed- 
ucational Benefits  Act  recognizes  that  the 
present  system  of  administering  veterans 
educational  and  readjustment  benefits  Is 
not  meeting  the  specific  Intent  and  objec- 
tives of  Congress  and  Is  denying  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  thousands  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  Comprehensive  Bill  amends 
the  current  GI.Tblll  to  provide  specific 
solutions  to  the  Inadequacies  and  shortcom- 
ings of  tlie  present  system  and  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  The  Com- 
prehensive bill  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
base  of  veterans'  participation  in  the  G  I. 
bill  by  providing,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Cold  War  G  I.  bill  was  enacted,  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all  veterans  to  utilize  the 
benefits  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  as  a  result 
of  serving  our  nation's  needs  as  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces 

We  believe  that  our  bill,  as  opposed  to  vari- 
ous other  proposals  before  this  Committee.  Is 
the  only  legislation  that  will  truly  equalize 
the  veterans'  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  0.1.  bill.  The  combination  of  the  variable 
tuition,  accelerated  payment,  Increased  sub- 
sistence allowances,  time  extension  and  an 
expanded  work  study  program  make  the  Com- 
prehensive bin  an  integrated  plan  that  will 
assure  that  each  veteran  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive an  education  no  matter  what  has  eco- 
nomic or  marital  status  and  regardless  of 
where  he  lives. 

The  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  bill 
have  been  endorsed  by  39  Senate  co-sponsors. 
The  major  veterans'  organizations  have 
.spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  major  elements 
of  this  legislation.  Our  ofDces  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  of  support  for  S.  2789. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  legislation  is 
perfect.  This  Committee  has  the  experience 
and  expertise   to  provide   tbe  changes  and 


poM.-hing  that  any  final  bill  will  require.  We 
do  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  compre- 
hensive approach  of  our  legislation  Is  ab.so- 
lutely  necessary  If  equal  opportunities  are  to 
be  provided  to  all  veterans. 

TVmoN    EQUALIZER    PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  crucial  provision  of  our 
bUl  on  which  we  would  like  to  focus  today  is 
that  found  in  Sec.  2.  subparagraph  (9)  of 
.S.  278'J — or  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "Tuition  Equalizer"  provision.  Under  our 
proposal.  tUe  federal  government  would  pro- 
vide a  grant  of  up  to  $600  per  veteran  an- 
nually to  meet  tuition  costs  which  exceed 
$400  per  year.  The  first  $400  of  tuition  would 
continue  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran  out  of  his 
regular  monthly  subsistence  allowance. 

The  need  for  a  provision  such  as  this  has 
been  clearly  underscored  by  the  findings  of 
ilie  Educational  Testing  Services  sludv  One 
of  US  central  findings  deserves  particular 
emphasis: 

"Current  benefits  levels,  requiring  as  they 
do  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books  anil 
supplies,  and  living  expenses,  provide  the 
basis  for  ,'unequal  treatment  of  equals'.  To 
restore  equity  between  veterans  residing  in 
diftereni  states  with  differing  systems  of  pub- 
lic education,  some  form  of  variable  payments 
to  ameliorate  the  differences  In  Institutional 
costs  would  be  required." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  wide  disparities 
in  the  cost  of  tuition — both  between  states 
and  within  each  stale — make  a  mockery  of 
our  commitment  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  veterans  who  gave 
equal  service  to  their  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  commitment  to  provide  anything  ap- 
proaching benefits  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  direct  relation- 
ship can  be  shown  between  the  coet  of  tuition 
and  the  participation  rates  of  veterans  under 
the  G.I.  bill  in  any  given  area  in  the  coim- 
try.  Nationally,  only  about  25'1  of  the  al- 
most seven  million  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  ever  attended  College  since  1966  under 
the  G.I.  bill,  according  to  April  1973  figures 
I  the  most  recent  data  made  available  by  the 
Veterans  Administration).  On  a  state-by- 
state  basis,  however,  the  participation  rates 
vary  widely — from  a  peak  of  37  percent  In 
California  to  a  low  of  about  14  percent  in 
Vermont  and  Indiana. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  no  mere  coincidence 
to  find  that  veterans  living  In  California, 
with  the  highest  veterans'  participation  rate 
In  the  land,  are  blessed  with  the  availability 
of  a  broad  range  of  low-cost  public  higher 
education— an  entire  state  college  system 
with  tuition  of  about  $160  per  year — while 
the  major  institutions  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation charge  tuitions  as  high  as  $630  to  $700 
in  Indiana  and  $720  to  $1088  In  Vermont. 

Nor  are  these  states  alone  In  their  high 
tuition  costs  for  public  education  (and  con- 
sequently, low  veterans  participation  rates). 
Indeed,  most  of  the  major  industrial  states — 
W'here  most  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
concentrated — charge  tuition  rates  well  above 
the  national  average.  These  states  include 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  Manland, 
New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan"  Vet- 
erans living  in  all  of  these  states  suffer  the 
unfair  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  use 
their  GI  bill  educational  benefits  without 
significant  outside  financial  support  to  help 
them  pay  the  high  cost  of  tuition.  (A  com- 
plete Etate-by-state  list  of  tuition  cost£  and 
participation  rates  is  attached,  for  the  Ccm- 
mlttee's  review  1 . 

Even  in  states  with  the  highest  veteran 
participation  rates,  such  as  California,  seri- 
ous inequities  exist  because  of  variations  in 
tuition  costs.  We  have  already  noted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  California  veteran  has  access 
to  a  broad  range  of  state  colleges  with  a  tui- 
tion in  the  area  of  $160  per  year.  Neverthe- 
less, the  highly  regarded  University  of  Cali- 
fornia system  requires  a  tuition  payment  of 
about  four  times  that  amount — $644.  There- 
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ton,  even  In  California,  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran does  not  have  access  to  the  best  public 
higher  education  in  hte  state  without  sub- 
stantial outside  financial  aid  or  resources. 

As  for  private  colleges  and  universities, 
very  few  of  which  charge  tuition  under  $1000, 
today's  veteran  Is  simply  priced  out  of  the 
market.  His  World  War  II  counterpart,  of 
course,  was  financially  equipped  to  attend 
virtually  any  public  or  private  university  in 
the  nation,  since  the  $500  celling  for  tuition 
under  the  World  War  II  GI  bUl  covered  all 
but  the  highest-cost  tuitions.  In  1947,  for 
example.  Tale  University's  student  body  was 
composed  of  almost  60  percent  veterans. 

In  the  1971-72  academic  year,  Yale's  stu- 
dent body  consisted  of  only  0.8  percent 
(elght-tentha  of  one  percent)  veterans.  It 
nuy  no  longer  be  economically  feasible  for 
the  federal  government  to  provide  grants 
to  cover  ttie  full  cost  of  private  tuition  as 
was  provided  after  World  War  II;  but  at  the 
very  least,  the  enactment  of  our  tuition- 
equalizer  provision  woiUd  constitute  a  kind 
of  tuition  "rtdlback"  for  the  veteran  who 
could  otherwise  have  afforded  private  tuition 
had  hla  education  not  been  disrupted  by 
military  service.  In  too  many  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, a  veteran  left  (or  delayed  entrance 
at)  a  private  college  or  university  to  enter 
military  service,  only  to  return  three  or 
four  years  later  and  find  the  tuition  In- 
creased by  as  much  as  $300  to  $600  or  more. 
Thus,  our  tuition  provision  would  at  least 
restore  the  veteran  who  seeks  education  at  a 
private  college  to  the  same  financial  footing 
on  which  he  stood  before  serving  In  the 
armed  forces,  even  If  we  cannot  afford  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  bis  tuition. 
^  We  have  already  observed  that  under  the 
T  existing  framewcx-k  of  the  G.I.  bill,  those  who 
are  most  severely  hurt  by  the  Inequities  in 
tuition  costs  are  the  very  ones  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  greatest — these  are  the  vet- 
erans who  struggle  for  economic  survival  Is 
so  keen  that  the  soiulng  coet  of  tuition  rep- 
resents an  almost  Insunnountable  barrier  to 
full  use  of  the  G.I.  bill  benefits.  In  addition, 
among  those  veterans  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
sue higher  education,  the  economics  of  our 
current  program  generate  a  disproportionate 
reliance  on  two-year  and  Junior  college  pro- 
grams where  the  costs  tend  to  be  lower  even 
as  the  range  of  ultimate  employment  oppor- 
tunities afforded  is  narrower.  The  costs  of  a 
full  four-year  college  degree  program  are 
simply  too  high  for  most  of  today's  Vietnam 
veterans  of  modest  means. 

It  would  am>ear,  therefore,  that  the  G.I. 
bill  as  It  Is  currently  structured  operates  to 
the  maximum  benefit  of  veterans  who  are 
largely  white  and  upper-middle  class.  The 
mUlions  of  other  "wc«'Ung  class"  veterans 
have  little  opportunity  to  use  the  benefits 
we  offer.  And  of  those  who  do,  their  options 
are  generally  restricted  to  low-cost  Junior 
colleges  or  even  less-than-reputable  "get  rich 
quick"  cotirses  of  Instruction. 

The  central  purpose  of  our  tuition-equali- 
ser provlsltHi  Is  thus  to  provide  every  veteran 
In  the  nation,  regardless  of  his  state  of  resi- 
dence, with  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend 
a  full  college  degree  program  at  any  public 
institution  of  higher  education  of  his  choice. 
This  Is  the  least  we  can  do  If  we  are  to  ful- 
fill the  commitments  we  made  when  we 
sent  them  off  to  war. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  we  would  have 
preferred  to  provide  true  comparability  with 
the  World  War  n  O.I.  bUl  by  providing  tui- 
tion grants  for  any  ccdlege  or  university, 
public  or  private.  In  that  regard,  the  low- 
cost  loan  provision  of  8.  2784  constitutes  an 
Important  contribution  and  may  well  pro- 
vide the  best  scdutlon — by  allowing  those 
veterans  who  prefer  to  pursue  higher -coet 
private  education  to  borrow  the  futuls  neces- 
sary to  pay  their  fees.  It  shotild  be  noted, 
bowevM',  tbaX  such  a  loan  provision  xotthout 
a  tuition  grant  would  stlU  leave  the  poorer 


and  working  class  veterans  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage— for  these  latter  are  the  veterans 
who  would  be  mose  reluctant  and.  indeed, 
could  HI  afford  to  go  heavily  Into  debt  to 
pay  for  their  educations  without  the  ulti- 
mate promise  of  a  high-paying  Job  at  the 
other  end  with  which  to  pay  off  their  loans. 
But  as  a  svpplement  to  the  tuition  provision 
of  S.  2789,  the  loan  provision  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  opening  up  private  educa- 
tion opportunities  to  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

OPPOSING    ARGUMENTS 

Opposition  to  the  tuition-equalizer  pro- 
vision of  S.  2789  has  tended  to  talce  the  form 
cf  three  general  lines  of  argument;  none  of 
which  we  find  entirely  persuasive: 

( 1 )  That  it  is  unnecessary  because  current 
benefjt  levels  are  already  sufficient  to  assure 
comparabUity  with  the  World  War  II  G.I. 
bUl; 

(2)  That  It  would  be  unwise  or  unfair  to 
reward  states  which  have  failed  to  develop 
broad  low-cost  systems  of  public  education 
by  providing  grants  to  veterans  attending 
high-cost  institutions;  and 

(3)  That  it  Is  administratively  infeasib'.e 
in  view  of  the  alleged  abuses  Involved  with 
the  World  War  n  tuition  program. 

The  first  argument,  most  commor.ly  atl- 
vanced  by  the  Veterans  Admlnlatration,  is 
based  on  au  almost  surrealistic  comparison 
on  the  value  of  World  War  II  benefits  with 
current  levels.  And  while  we  discuss  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  VA's  comparability  figures 
more  fully  in  other  parts  of  this  testimony, 
we  should  recall  at  this  point  that  while  the 
cost-of-Uvlng  generally  has  only  roughly 
doubled  since  World  War  II,  tuition  rate's 
for  public  and  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  Increased  closer  to  five-fold.  And 
under  the  VA's  "logic,"  the  minimum-wage 
rate,  which  s*ood  at  40^  per  hour  in  1947, 
would  be  "adequate"  today  If  it  stood  at  a 
mere  80c  per  hour,  based  solely  on  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

The  second  argument — focusing  on  the 
disparity  between  the  efforts  being  made  by 
different  states  to  hold  the  line  on  public 
education  tuition — almost  answers  itself.  It 
Is  argued  that  our  tuition  provision  would 
incidentally  benefit  states  with  high-cost 
ptiblic  education  at  the  Implied  expense  of 
those  states  which  subsidize  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic education  more  fully,  thus  reducing  the 
states'  incentive  to  maintain  low  tuitions. 
Tliis  ml^it  be  a  plausible  line  of  argument 
if  veterans  constituted  a  large  enough  pro- 
portion of  the  student  population  to  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  tuition  policies  at  pub- 
lic Institutions.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  Today's  student  population  Is,  and  may 
be  expected  to  remain,  largely  nonveteran. 
Consequently,  any  change  In  a  state's  tui- 
tion policy  will  affect  a  far  greater  number 
of  non-veterans  than  veterans.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  under  the  present  program, 
California  is  using  G.I.  bill  benefits  at  a  rate 
of  two  to  three  times  greater  than  New  York 
where  a  comparable  veteran  population  ex- 
ists. That  means  that  New  Yorkers  are  subsi- 
dizing the  college  costs  In  Caltfornia  where 
participation  is  higher  and  tuition  consider- 
ably lower. 

Even  more  Importantly,  this  "state-'feffort" 
line  of  argument  also  begs  the  central  ques- 
tion on  which  we  seek  to  focus  here  today: 
namely,  our  belief — one  which  we  are  sure 
we  share  with  this  Committee — that  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  Vietnam  veteran 
is  at  Its  heart  a  federal  responsibility,  and 
not  one  which  we  can  continue  to  ask  the 
states  to  subsidize,  each  at  Its  own  dlscre- 
tiorL  With  such  wide  variations  In  tuition 
costs  emerging  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  in  Congress  can  no  longer  sit  on  the  side- 
lines— wishing,  hoping,  even  exhorting  the 
states  to  eqviallze  their  tuition  costs.  For 
while  we  wait,  poring  over  percentage  figures, 
cost-of-living  indicators  and  national  aver- 


ages being  supplied  to  us  by  various  agen- 
cies of  government,  veterans  who  fought  in 
the  same  war,  shared  the  same  foxhole,  came 
from  identical  backgrounds  and  armed  with 
the  same  degree  of  personal  wealth,  come 
home  to  find  a  program  of  educational  bere- 
fit3  which  allows  one  to  attend  the  public 
college  of  his  choice  and  denies  the  same 
opportunity  to  another,  simply  because  he 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  state 
where  tuiti'^n  outstrips  his  means. 

Finally,  the  third  argument — relating  to 
ty.s  abi/!es  which  are  said  to  have  char- 
arteri-^ei  t!^e  World  War  II  program — may  be 
t'ne  mo  t  perplexing,  becatise  it  has  been 
re"!ted  so  often  and.  frankly,  so  ritualist;- 
cally.  In  the  Veterans  Administration's  re- 
s_)on'=e  t3  this  Committee's  request  for  com- 
nient  on  S.  27.9,  for  exan^ple,  the  VA  d;s- 
mised  tills  proposal  in  one  short  pariiLgraph, 
almost,  as  if  ijy  wave  of  its  hand,  merely 
statirfg  that  "We  firmly  believe  that  to  re- 
turn tj  a  tuition  repayment  system,  even 
though  the  payment  would  be  made  to  the 
veteran  instead  of  the  school,  would  agaui 
r-pcn  tlie  door  to  the  many  abuses  which  oc- 
currtJ  i'l  t;-.e  earlier  (World  War  11)  pro- 
gr.^m  "  There  was  no  further  discussion  or 
analysis,  no  acknowledgement  of  any  perti- 
nent changed  circumstances  since  1947,  nor 
even  any  attempt  to  explore  administrative 
means  of  preventing  these  alleged  abuses 
from  recurring  under  an  improved  program. 
»  Tliere  were  indeed  some  abuses  in  the  tui- 
tion program  following  World  War  II.  But 
it  seems  to  i;s  that  our  responsibility  here 
In  Congress  Is  to  explore  ways  of  learning 
from  our  experience  and  forging  a  better 
program.  Some  relief  from  tlie  staggering 
cost  of  tuition  is  far  too  important  to  today's 
veteran  to  allow  a  program  for  tuition  grants 
to  continue  simply  being  held  hostage  by 
our  dimming  recollection  of  an  earlier  pro- 
tr.  in  which  may  have  been  flawed. 

ABUSES  OF  TUmON  PAYMENT  PI-AN 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Veterans' 
Adiuiuistratlon  has  not  handled  education 
payment  programs  In  the  past  in  a  highly 
competent  way.  In  light  of  their  problems  in 
constructing  workable  system  for  malllni.' 
out  advance  subsistence  checks,  it  might 
seem  foolish  to  add  on  the  extra  burden  of 
administering  a  tuition  payment  plan.  We 
believe  a  system  can  be  worked  out  that  will 
admini.ster  the  tuition  program  effectively 
and  with  a  minimum  of  abuse.  This  Commit- 
tee has  accumulated  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
pertise in  understanding  and  dealing  with 
the  administrative  procedvires  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  We  wish  to  lend  the 
strongest  possible  support  we  can  to  what- 
ever regulations  or  qualifying  provisions  the 
Committee  may  deem  necessary  in  our  tui- 
tion proposal  to  prevent  whatever  forms  of 
abuse  or  administrative  tangles  that  might 
be  anticipated.  Our  primary  concern  is  that 
an  equal  education  t>e  provided  for  all  vet- 
erans in  all  states.  As  long  as  that  remains 
central,  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  fol- 
low the  Committee's  recommendations  on 
any  modlficatioris  that  are  necessary. 

We  do  feel  that  we  should  speak  to  some 
of  the  specific  reservations  that  have  beea 
voiced  about  the  tuition  payment  plan.  Tliey 
center  primarily  on  the  history  of  abuses  set 
forward  In  Congressional  hearings  following 
the  World  War  II  GI.  bill.  We  would  also 
like  to  point  out  the  efforts  we  have  made  in 
the  drafting  of  this  provision  which  we  feel 
■will  help  avoid  TB&ny  of  the  abuses  docu- 
mented  in  previous  programs. 

A  change  of  major  significance  is  the  much 
lower  proportion  of  veterans  In  the  student 
population  now  as  compared  to  the  po."»t 
World  War  H  period.  Following  the  second 
world  war,  better  than  60  percent  of  the  col- 
lege student  population  was  composed  of 
veterans.  The  invitation  to  possible  abuses 
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such  as  charging  out-of-state  tuition  for  In- 
state veterans  are  ^vlous.  The  possibility 
for  abuse  wa«  furthered  also  by  the  great  In- 
flux o'f  veterans  m  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different  today. 
Compared  to  the  over  500  percent  figure  for 
the  World  War  II  program,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  current  student  population  is 
made  up  of  veterans.  Tlie  only  reasonable 
assumption  to  make  Is  that  abuses  would  be 
reduced  almost  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
reduction  Ir.  the  percentage  of  student  vet- 
erans. It  would  no  longer  benefit  schools  to 
change  policy  affecting  the  entire  student 
body  In  order  to  talce  advantage  of  the  10 
percent  who  are  veterans, 

STATUTORY  SAFECITARDS 

The  primary  abuses,  then,  will  not  occur  in 
standard  two  or  four  years  public  or  private 
c^)lleges.  The  danger  lies  with  the  kinds  of 
abuses  documented  In  connection  with  cor- 
respondence and  certain  short  term  voca- 
tional programs.  In  order  to  structure  the 
t.iition-equaliz.er  program  to  prevent  the  pos- 
Kible  abuses,  we  have  included  two  main 
changes  from  the  World  War  II  program. 
First,  the  veteran  must  pay  the  first  $400  of 
the  tuition  cost  himself.  Veterans  themselves 
are  going  to  be  a  little  more  cautious  In  their 
choice  at  schools  and  programs  knowing 
that  they  are  making  that  .sizable  of  an  In- 
vestment. Second,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion payment  for  tuition  costs  above  $400  up 
to  $1000  is  made  to  the  veteran  himself.  Any 
attempt  to  impose  extra  changes  to  get  more 
out  of  the  VA  would  necessarily  entail  col- 
lusion on  the  part  of  the  veteran  and  the 
school  he  wishes  to  attend. 

The  VA  may  not  be  the  most  popular  in- 
stitution with  young  veterans,  but  we  doubt 
seriously  that  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  enter 
into  behlnd-the-back  agreements  that  bene- 
fit the  school  Just  to  effect  some  kind  of  re- 
Venge  on  the  Veterans  Administration. 

As  was  noted  before,  we  heartily  endorse 
any  efforts  the  Committee  may  make  to  ex- 
pand these  safeguards  We  do  wish  to  be  on 
record  as  being  aware  of  the  possible  prob- 
lems the  program  may  encounter  and  we  urge 
the  Committee  to  look  into  preventative 
measures  for  abuses  that  might  occur  In  the 
areas  of  recruiting,  advertising,  and  falsi- 
fying Job  placement  percentages.  Knowing 
the  competence  and  expertl.se  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  are  confident  of  your  ability  to 
deal  with  these  problems  and  we  wish  to  co- 
operate in  whatever  way  we  can  in  your  in- 
vestigations and  subsequent  program  plan- 
ning. 

There  Is  one  final,  major  abuse  that  we  can 
and  must  speak  to.  Even  though  veterans 
have  historically  shown  themselves  to  be 
highly  motivated  and  responsible  student*. 
there  are  those  who  will  drop  out  of  programs' 
after  the  tuition  payment  is  made  and  per- 
haps attempt  to  claim  part  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  tuition  rebate  as  their  own. 
Thla  would  seem  to  call  for  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem set  up  with  participating  schools  to  pre- 
vent the  total  tuition  rebate  from  being  paid 
directly  to  the  veteran  and  then  counting  on 
the  veteran  to  send  back  the  proportion  due 
the  VA. 

Every  school  that  has  early  drop-outs  has 
a  plan  for  tuition  reimbursement  depending 
on  the  length  of  time  expired  during  that 
current  term.  It  should  be  a  simple  matter 
for  schools  to  separate  the  amounts  paid  by 
the  veteran  and  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  apply  their  formula  to  each.  Sepa- 
rate rebate  checks  would  then  be  sent  to 
both  the  veteran  and  directly  to  the  VA.  As 
with  the  payment  plan  itself.  It  would  seem 
that  the  veteran  could  only  abuse  the  rebate 
system  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
Involved. 


INCREASE    IN    SUBSISTTNCE    ALLOWANCE    OF 
13.6    PERCENT 

The  Veterans"  Administration  maintains 
that  an  8.2  percent  Increase  in  subsistence 
rates  Is  all  that  Is  necessary  to  equalize  GI 
BUI  benefits  in  line  with  recent  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases.  This  figure  Is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  subsistence  level  main- 
tained since  1972  has  been  adequate  to  meet 
the  veterans'  educational  needs.  Ihat  is  a 
blatantly  false  assumption.  The  Educational 
Testing  Service  itiidy.  conducted  during  1973. 
showed  that  the  current  sub.slstenre  pay- 
ments were  falling  short  of  the  total  needs 
of  veterans  attending  a  typical  four-year  col- 
lege anywhere  from  $600  for  a  single  veteran 
up  to  $2,000  for  a  married  veteran  with  two 
dependents. 

The  VA  argues  further  that  benefit  rates 
have  risen  almost  70  percent  since  1970  result- 
ing lu  a  200  percent  Increase  In  the  budget 
allotments  for  the  program.  That  may  be 
true.  But  again,  it  Is  based  on  a  faulty  as- 
sumption and  1.S  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
picture.  Before  the  Increase  Instituted  in 
1970.  the  monthly  subsistence  allowance  for 
a  single  veteran  was  $130  per  month.  In 
comparison  to  any  reasonable  standard, 
whether  it  be  the  levels  maintained  In  the 
World  War  II  program  or  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion In  1970.  that  figure  is  ridiculously  low. 
If  one  were  to  divide  the  $500  tuition  allot- 
ment available  to  WW.  II  vets  by  nine  (the 
number  of  months  In  a  typical  school  year) 
and  add  the  $75  per  month  subsistence  pay- 
ment available  at  that  time,  the  monthly 
sum  available  during  the  1940's  under  the 
GI  Bill  comes  out  almost  preci.sely  to  that 
same  figure  of  $130. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  although  the  In- 
creases may  have  been  generous  since  1970, 
the  70  percent  Increase  does  not  begin  to 
make  up  for  the  fact  that,  education  costs 
have  risen  300  percent  since  W.W.  II. 

Even  If  the  VA  contentions  were  correct 
and  benefit  levels  were  adequate  In  1972  and 
1973.  the  8.2  percent  takes  no  account  of 
possible  education.cost  rises  In  the  next  year 
or  two.  And  those  rises  are  not  only  possible, 
they  are  predicted  and  planned  for.  A  re- 
port recently  released  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  based  on  a  survey 
of  2.200  institutions  of  higher  education, 
showed  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education 
will  rise  again  this  fall  m.iklng  it  9.4  percent 
more  expensive  than  the  current  .school 
year. 

Add  to  this  rise  in  education  costs  the  fact 
that  In  1973,  con.sumer  prices  for  essential 
goods  rose  at  a  greater  rate  than  they  had  for 
26  years  and  the  fact  that  wage  and  price 
controls  are  to  be  lifted  very  soon  and  It  is 
easy  to  predict  that  without  a  substantial 
Increase  In  subsistence  benefits,  veterans 
may  be  dropping  out  of  school  by  the  thou- 
sands during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

The  13.6  percent  Increase  In  subsistence 
payments  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Given 
the  total  Inadequacy  of  current  benefit  levels 
and  the  predictions  for  unprecedented  living 
and  educational  cost  rises  to  come,  the  13.6 
figure  must  be  seen  as  a  bare  minimum  raise. 

It.  too,  Is  only  a  part  of  the  solution.  Even 
with  the  recommended  subsistence  raise, 
veterans  who  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged or  come  from  lower  income  families  or 
those  who  are  striving  to  suppctft  a  family 
while  continuing  their  educations  or  those 
who  reside  In  States  where  the  public  tuition 
cost  is  well  above  the  national  average  of 
$400  per  year  have  no  chance  at  all.  That  is 
why  we  are  advocating  a  tuition  equalizer 
payment  dealt  with  more  extensively  In  an 
earlier  section  of  this  testimony. 

We  wish  to  note  that  an  error  was  made  In 
the  drafting  of  our  bill  and  It  was  not  our 
intention  to  exclude  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren pursuing  educational  programs  under 


chapter  35  of  title  38  from  the  13.6%  raise. 
We  agree  with  the  VAs  recommendation 
that  the  subsistence  increase  be  extended  to 
all  those  covered  In  chapters  31,  34.  35  and 
36,  but  we  hope  the  Committee  will  see  fit  to 
set  the  raise  at  13.6'-,  rather  than  the  8  2% 
recommended  in  the  administration  bin 
S.  2960. 

EXTENSION    or   THE    DtLIMniNU    PERIOD    FR'^M    8 
Tt>    10    YEARS 

Anuiher  provision  of  our  bill  wljioh  vas 
Included  In  the  House  passed  measure.  HR 
12028.  is  the  extension  of  the  deiimiiing 
period  from  8  to  10  years.  The  VA  argues 
lliat  eight  years  "Is  an  adequate  period 
within  which  to  meet  the  readjustment  con- 
cept of  the  GI  Bin  program.  .  .  ."  Taken  at 
lace  value,  eight  years  Is  adequate  time  for 
a  veteran  to  complete  a  four  year  course  of 
education.  But  once  again,  the  VA  is  predi- 
cating their  argument  on  the  faulty  assump- 
tion that  benefit  levels  during  the  eight  years 
since  the  Vietnam  Veterans  GI  Bill  came  into 
ciTect  in  1966  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
tiie  veterans'  educational  needs. 

In  1966  when  the  program  was  begun,  the 
only  benefits  available  were  the  monthly 
subsLstence  allowance.  It  began  at  $100  per 
month  and  rose  to  $130  in  1967.  $175  in  1970 
and  $220  in  1972  One  can  detect  a  similar 
although  slower  rise  in  participation  rates 
during  those  years. 

The  administration  In  1966  refused  to  csll 
the  Vietnam  confiict  a  war  and  resisted  pas- 
sage of  a  GI  bill.  The  subsistence  rate  cf 
$100  per  month  in  1966  was  even  lower  than 
the  $110  per  month  under  the  Korean  GI 
Bill  in  1954.  Obviously,  the  Vietnam  GI  Bill 
WAS  totally  inadequate  In  its  early  stages 
and  very  lew  veterans  found  It  possible  to 
attend  school  until  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance was  markedly  Increased  In  later  years. 
Thus,  it  was  not  untU  1972  that  many  vet- 
erans who  tfad  been  eligible  since  196e  "could 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  avail- 
able. 'I he  $220  per  month  subsistence  ollow- 
ance  for  single  veterans  passed  in  1972  did 
give  many  veterans  their  first  opportunity 
to  meet  the  high  costs  of  a  college  education. 
We  need  not  remind  this  Committee  that 
the  $220  figure  was  enacted  over  the  strenu- 
ous objections  of  the  current  administration 
who  advocated  a  raise  to  only  $190  per 
month. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  come  up  with 
an  accurate  figure  showing  the  number  of 
veterans  whose  eligibility  will  run  out  this 
year  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  com- 
plete their  educational  or  training  programs. 
Judging  from  the  calls  and  correspondence 
that  have  come  into  our  offices,  as  many 
as  one  third  of  the  participating  veterans 
may  be  affected.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Committee  offices  as  well  as  the  Individual 
offices  of  the  Committee  members  can  cor- 
roborate our  own  experience. 

It  has  been  a  long  battle,  born  principally 
and  often  exclusively  by  this  Committee,  to 
bring  the  benefit  levels  offered  under  the  GI 
Bill  up  to  a  decent  level.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  a  program  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  eight  year  history  of  the  Vietnam  GI 
program  may  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
benefits.  It  would  be  an  outrage  for  veterans 
who  have  waited  patiently  for  such  a  pro- 
gram if  they  were  unable  to  take  part  be- 
cause their  eligibility  time  had  passed  by. 
Ptirthermore.  It  has  been  the  Intention  of 
our  bipartisan  coalition  and  certainly  the 
Intention  of  the  Committee  to  affect  changes 
in  the  GI  program  that  would  allow  dis- 
advantaged and  lower  Income  veterans  to 
pursue  an  educational  or  training  program 
In  return  for  the  service  they  gave  their 
country.  For  them  to  see  the  program  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  their  needs  and  then  see  it 
disappear  in  the  middle  of  their  training,  or 
before  they  even  had  the  opportunity  to 
begin,  would  give  little  satisfaction  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  or  our  coalition 
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who  began  seeking  improvements  long  before 
the  Issue  became  a  popular  cause. 

ACCELEKATION  OP  THE  StTBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE 

A  third  part  of  S.  2789  not  IncUided  In  any 
other  Congressional  proposals  to  date  is  the 
proposal  to  allow  veterans  to  draw  their 
monthly  entitlements  In  larger  amounts  over 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  Specifically,  a  single 
veteran  could  draw  up  to  $440  per  month  for 
18  months  rather  than  $220  per  month  over  a 
36  month  period  as  under  ctirrent  law. 

The  specific  Intent  of  this  measure  is  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  married  veterans 
with  or  without  dependents,  veterans  wi.=h- 
Ing  to  attend  expensive,  high  quality  two 
year  vocational  schools  and  veterans  attend- 
ing costly  two  and  three  year  professional 
graduate  programs  to  attain  their  educa- 
tional and  training  goals  with  a  minimum 
of  financial  worry.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, it  Is  these  three  groups  that  receive 
the  least  consideration. 

We  wish  to  point  out  particularly  the 
plight  of  the  married  student  veteran.  Two 
out  of  three  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  mar- 
ried, and  one  would  conclude  that  the  par- 
ticipation rates  would  reflect  this  figure. 
They  do  not.  The  facts  are  that  substantially 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  veterans  current- 
ly training  under  the  GI  Bill  are  married. 
It  can  safely  be  a^ured  that  a  veteran  with 
family  responsibilities  has  an  even  greater 
need  for  the  education  and  training  needed 
to  place  him  In  a  competitive  position  in  to- 
day's job  market.  Perhaps  the  greatest  fail- 
ing of  the  current  program  is  the  lack  of 
assistance  for  those  who  need  it  most.  No- 
where Is  this  failure  more  evident  than  in  the 
case  of  the  married  veteran. 

The  tuition  equalizer  proposal  contained 
In  our  bill  may  help  the  married  veteran, 
but  It  Is  set  up  more  to  offset  the  high  pub- 
lic tuition  costs  that  exist  In  many  States.  It 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  vastly  greater 
living  expenses  of  the  married  veteran. 

According  to  figures  In  the  E.  T.'  S.  study, 
the  married  veteran  has  approximate  living 
expenses,  exclusive  of  tuition  and  school  fees, 
of  $3,358  without  children  and  $4,421  with 
three  children  for  the  nine  month  school 
year.  This  should  be  compared  to  the  esti- 
mate for  a  single  veteran  of  $1,973.  Compar- 
able subsistence  benefits  available  to  each 
category  during  a  nine  month  period  are 
$1,980  for  the  single  veteran,  $2,349  for  the 
married  veteran  with  no  children  and  $2,844 
for  the  married  veteran  with  three  children. 
A  married  veteran  •with  no  children  has  liv- 
ing expenses  above  that  of  a  single  veteran 
of  $1,385  whUe  he  receives  only  $369  in  addi- 
tional subsistence  payments.  A  married  vet- 
eran with  three  children  has  living  expenses 
which  total  (2,268  more  than  the  single  vet- 
eran while  receiving  only  $864  in  additional 
monthly  allowances.  / 

The  accelerated  subsistence  proposal  would 
give  the  married  veteran  a  fighting  chance 
to  provide  for  his  family  while  he  completes 
his  education.  Moreover,  it  would  give  the 
thousands  of  GI's  who  interrupted  their  edu- 
cations or  completed  their  degrees  a  better 
than  even  chance  to  either  complete  the 
degree  they  bfegan  before  their  service  or  go 
on  to  law  or  medical  school. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  "VA 
estimates  first  year  expenditures  for  the  ac- 
celerated proposal  to  be  $663.7  million. 
While  we  have  no  idea  how  that  figure  was 
arrived  at,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  must  be 
figuring  on  massive  participation  in  the  ac- 
celeration program  primarily  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  begun  their  training.  This 
seems  to  be  an  admission  of  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  present  program.  The  VA  has 
provided  no  solid  analysis  for  its  argument 
that  the  acceleration  clause  would  be  an  In- 
vitation to  abuse  and  that  many  young  vet- 
erans would  climb  on  board  for  a  free  ride 
for  two  years  and  tlien  have  no  money  for 
the  remainder  of  their  education.  This  is  an 


insult  to  the  integrity  and  the  intelligence 
of  young  men  who  have  learned  the  bitter 
lessons  of  war  and  now  seek  only  to  find  a 
decent  job  and  a  respectable  place  in  society. 

NINE    MONTH    ENTITLEMENT    EXTENSION 

We  have  further  proposed  that  the  36 
month  entitlement  period  be  opened  to  the 
possibility  of  extension  for  nine  additional 
months  in  cases  where  a  veteran  has  not 
completed  his  clio.sen  course  of  education 
and  training  w  lihin  the  36  month  limitation. 

The  section  is  specifically  written  so  thai 
the  VA  may  determine,  on  a  case  by  case 
basi>;,  eligibility  for  the  extension  provision. 
It  is  intended  to  help  veterans  whose  edu- 
cation was  Interrupted  or  extended  in  a 
typical  four  year  program  either  because 
they  transferred  schools  or  joined  the  serv- 
ice during  their  education  and  subsequently 
lost  valuable  credit  hours  making  it  lmpo.ssl- 
ble  for  them  to  complete  the  program  in  the 
normal  four  years.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  educational  and  training  programs  cur- 
rently enrolling  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill 
program  that  take  longer  than  36  months 
to  complete  the  requirements.  We  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  program  needs  the  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  fall  into 
these  categories. 

KEMOV-M.  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  WORK-STUDy 
PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  the  work-study  program  is 
two-fold.  It  enables  young  veterans  to  pick 
up  additional  funds  for  their  education  at 
the  same  time  they  perform  valuable  service 
for  the  VA.  The  program  is  a  good  one  ana 
should  not  be  subject  to  current  statutory 
limitations  establishing  a  $250  advance  pay- 
ment, setting  a  100-hour  aggregate  work 
period,  and  imposing  an  800  man-year  overall 
ceiling  on  the  program. 

We  recommend  that  these  limitations  be 
lilted.  It  would  Increase  the  monetary  bene- 
fits available  to  the  veterans  participating. 
It  would  bolster  the  VA's  administrative 
work  force,  which  must  be  terribly  under 
staffed  given  the  bureaucratic  problems  we 
have  all  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years  and 
particularly  the  last  few  months.  As  vrtth  the 
extended  entitlement  provision,  this  would 
give  the  VA  more  flexibility  in  meeting  the 
need.s  of  the  veteran  as  well  as  their  own 
work  force  needs. 

VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  COMMUNICATION  CENTER 

Aside  from  the  deficiencies  in  the  benefits 
available  to  young  veterans  wishing  to  fur- 
ther their  education,  we  have  noted  a  lack 
of  effective  coordination  by  the  VA  of  the 
programs  available  to  Vietnam  veterans.  At 
present,  there  are  programs  spread  through 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Labor,  and  HEW 
as  well  as  the  VA  that  are  fioundering  with- 
out any  effective  overview  of  the  veterans' 
needs — particularly  in  the  outreach  area. 
Also  noticeably  absent  is  any  direct  partici- 
pation by  Vlfetnam  era  veterans  in  policy 
roles  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  programs 
that  affect  them  most. 

It  has  often  been  stated  in  the  course  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  months  since 
American  involvement  came  to  an  end  that 
it  has  been  a  war  unlike  any  other  war  ex- 
perienced by  this  country.  Young  veterans 
have  not  been  welcomed  home  as  heroes  in 
the  way  those  of  us  who  fought  in  World  War 
II  were.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
treated  as  outcast*,  a  bitter  reminder  of  an 
unpleasant  time  we  would  all  just  as  soon 
forget. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  go  an 
extra  mile  for  the  Vietnam  veteran  in  help- 
ing him  adjtjst  to  a  peace  time  existence 
where  he  is  not  always  welcome. 

That  is  why  we  have  prc^josed  the  creation 
of  a  Vietnam  Veterans  Communication  Cen- 
ter. A  similar  version  of  the  Center  has  al- 
ready been  approvecLby  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Our  proposal  is  designed  to  give 


today's  veteran  a  real  voice  in  the  veterans 
programs  and  a  chance  to  adjust  programs 
set  up  in  another  era  for  another  veteran  to 
the  va>;ily  different  needs  of  the  1970's  \ot- 
eraii  * 


THE  AGE  OF  TRANSITION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  spoken  and  written  about  the  en- 
erg>'  crisi.s.  but  few  speeches  or  compo- 
sitions I  have  heard  or  seen  compare 
with  a  presentation  that  was  made  early 
this  month  at  the  Midwest  Conference 
on  World  Affairs  held  at  Kearney  State 
College,  Nebraska. 

The  presentation  to  \\hich  I  refer  was 
a  speech  by  John  D.  Emerson,  energy 
ecoiiomi&t  for  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  who  keynoted  the  conference. 

Mr.  Emerson's  remarks  formed  the 
basis  for  a  very  thorough  discussion  of 
the  eiierg>'  problem  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  from  a  number  of  mid- 
western  colleges.  Because  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  pertinence  of  his  analysis  as 
spokesman  for  a  very  large  financial  in- 
stitution that  keeps  tabs  on  oil  problem.s 
throughout  the  world.  I  request  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  his  remarks  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Age  of  Transition 

(By  John  D.  Emerson.  Energy  EconomUt ) 
^i  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  been  invited 
to  Kearney,  to  address  this  distinguished 
gathering,  on  the  occasion  of  your  Eleventh 
Annual  Conference  on  World  Affairs.  Vour 
theme — the  oil  shortage  and  energy  crisis — 
Is  most  appropriate  to  the  times.  It  is  a 
theme  that  is  being  discussed  all  over  the 
country — all  over  the  world,  in  fact. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  new  supplies  of  oil  wert- 
created  throughout  the  world  at  a  faster 
rate  tiian  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of 
oil.  Because  of  surpltis  capacity,  competition 
enabled  increases  in  demand  in  the  market 
place  to  be  met  with  no  increase  In  price. 
This  was  a  very  comfortable  situation  for 
consumers.  Petroleum  product  prices  showed 
little  change  dtiring  these  years  either  iu 
the  U.S.  or  in  other  large  consuming  areas. 
In  fact,  relative  to  other  consumer  Itemt. 
they  actually  declined.  This  state  of  affairs 
did  not,  however,  meet  the  needs  of  produc- 
ing countries. 

We  became  so  accustomed  to  cheap  energy 
that  when  it  ran  out,  we  were  caught  off 
guard.  Habit  is  a  very  powerful  force,  and 
habit  led  many  people  to  believe  that  the 
standard  of  living  that  our  economy  had  pro- 
vided was  enshrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  not,  of  course.  To  a  large  extent,  con- 
suming nations  achieved  their  high  standard 
of  living  by  buying  commodities.  Including 
oil,  very  cheaply  from  producing  countries. 
Instead  of  paying  the  producing  countries  a 
fair  price  for  their  oil,  we  imposed  import 
quotas,  and  the  Europeans  Unposed  high 
taxes  to  protect  domestic  energy. 

These  conditions  have  now  changed.  And 
we  should  assess  the  changes  soberly.  There 
Is  no  cause  for  panic,  and  wild  accusations, 
and  hunting  for  scapegoats.  Neither  should 
we  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  pretend  that 
today's  energy  problems  are  just  a  nightmare, 
and  when  we  wake  up,  all  wUl  be  well  again 
Today,  the  oil  producing  nations  have 
come  of  age.  They  are  no  longer  minors  under 
our  tutelage.  They  will  try  to  make  decisions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  best  Interest 
rather  than  ours.  Prom  time  to  time,  they 
wUl  make  mistakes,  just  as  Washington  has 
been  known  to  make  mistakes.  We  must  give 
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up  the  Idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  their  oU 
aa  wen  as  to  our  own.  That  Is  not  to  say  that 
»e  cannot  buy  some  foreign  oU  and  Import 
It  on  the  best  terma  available.  But  If  we  don't 
like  the  terms,  then  we  must  make  do  with 
whatever  energy  we  can  produce  In  our  own 
country— Project  Independence,  In  fact. 

A  conference  such  as  this  one  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  examine 
thoughtfully  what  has  happened  to  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  for  so  many  years  we 
took  for  granted.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
to  consider  solutions  to  our  present  problems. 
In  looking  backwards  as  well  as  forward.-;, 
we  must  remember  that  Important  though 
the  United  SUtes  Is.  It  Is  stUl  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  world.  And  what  goes  on  in  that 
world  hae  helped  shape  our  own  destiny  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  n.  the  United  States  was  stUl  a  net  ex- 
porter of  oU.  Europe  relied  mainly  on  coal 
for  Ita  energy.  And  Japans  energy  needs  were 
quite  uiMil.  There  were  predictions  of  short- 
age in  thoee  days  too.  But  with  the  lifting 
of  wartime  price  controls,  the  free  enterprise 
system  went  to  work,  and  within  a  few  years, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  oil  both  In  the  U.S. 
and  overseas.  American  companies  were  en- 
couraged by  the  State  Department  to  Invest 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  this  was  a  wise  policy 
■Uvea  it  gave  the  United  States  direct  access 
to  the  large  reserves  in  that  part  of  tlie 
world,  on  favorable  terms. 

No  policy  Is  good  for  all  time,  however.  By 
the  middle  fifties,  so  much  foreign  oil  was 
•Dteiing  the  United  States  at  prices  far  be- 
low  domestic    prices   that   Uie  domestic   In- 
dustry was  placed  in  jeopardy.  In  those  days 
th«r»    were    many    advocates    of    Importing 
c^e*P    foreign    oil.    Had    their    voices    been 
heeded,  we  would  have  had  several  years  of 
TBry  low  prices.  Domestic  production  would 
hare  dropped  sharply,  and  our  dependence  on 
tmpoi^   would   have  risen   very  rapidly.  We 
waaXd  have  entered  this  present  crisis  with  a 
mtx-lbund  domestic  petroleum  industry  and 
an  Import  level  representing  60  to  70  percent 
of  otur  needs.  Such  a  situation  would  have 
been  far  worse  than  the  one  we  now  face.  It 
would  have  been  most  explosive  politically. 
We  might  have  paid  the  producing  coun- 
trlee  more.  We  decided,  however,  on  an  oil 
bnport  control  program  Instead.  The  purpose 
^ttls  program  was  to  share  the  growth  of 
<le>mand  between  imports  and  domestic  pro- 
•Inctlon.  The  program  worked  reasonably  well, 
except  that  the  threat  of  higher  imports  was 
nsed  to  prevent  domestic  prices  from  rising. 
It  kept  the  domestic  oil  producing  Industry 
alive,  even  though  It  coiUd  not  be  described 
as  bursting  with  health.  The  consumer  had 
nothing    to    complain    about.    Competition 
helped  to  keep  prices  down.  In  those  days 
producing  country  governments  received  less 
than  one  dollar  a  barrel  for  their  oil.  OPEC 
was  In  existence,  but  had  not  yet  achieved 
the  coheelveness  necessary  to  control  supply 
and  thereby  to  Influence  price. 

The  free  cnteiprlse  system  has  for  years 
been  ^eovlding  the  people  of  this  country 
wlUi  the  highest  standard  of  Uving  ever 
achieved  by  mankind,  and  energy  has  been 
an  Important  part  of  this  achievement.  But 
we  could  not  let  well  alone.  In  our  desire  to 
live  better  at  even  lower  cost,  we  upset  the 
system. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  year,  we  acquiesced 
In  a  decision  to  allow  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  control  the  wellhead  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  For  twenty  years  politics  Instead  of 
the  market  has  controlled  natural  gas  prices. 
OPEC  untU  recently  was  unable  to  control 
supply  and  Influence  price.  But  for  twenty 
years,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  con- 
trolled price  and  Influenced  supply.  They  In- 
fluenced demand  too,  not  ooly  for  natural 
gas,  but  also  for  other  sources  of  energy.  The 
low  controlled  price  of  natural  gaa  stimulated 
demand,  but  Impaired  the  incentive  fci  seartih 
lor  new   reeervea.  Because  of  iU  ooatroUed 
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prloe.  natural  gas  was  such  a  successful  com- 
petitor that  other  souircee  of  energy — oil  and 
coal — withdrew  from  many  of  the  markets 
served  by  gas.  which  by  the  end  of  the  slx- 
tiee,  was  the  leading  industrial  fuel  across 
the  nation.  OU  refiners  spent  milllojis  of  dol- 
lars to  convert  their  unsaleable  fuel  oil  Into 
products  like  gasoline,  that  did  not  compete 
with  natural  gas.  Coal  mUies  simply  closed 
down. 

That  was  not  wise  policy.  It  was  political 
expediency.  A  few  voices,  crying  In  the  wild- 
erness, protested  that  the  distortions  created 
by  controlled  prices  would  cause  us  to  run 
out  of  gas.  Weil,  we  have  not  actually  run 
out  of  gas.  but  we  reached  the  point  several 
years  ago  when  gas  supplies  could  not  be  ex- 
panded In  line  with  demand. 

The  end  of  an  era  was  In  sight.  Domestic 
oil  production  peaked  at  about  the  same  time 
as  domestic  gas  production.  The  coal  indus- 
try was  beset  by  dlfHcultles  as  a  result  of  the 
new  Mine  Safety  Law  and  the  Environmental 
movement,  and  w.xs  in  no  position  to  expand. 
The  nuclear  electric  power  program  has  also 
been  slowed  down  by  envlionmental  chal- 
lenges. 

Within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
entire  growth  of  our  energy  supply,  which 
used  to  rest  upon  the  broad  base  of  domestic 
oil.  gas,  and  coal,  has  become  dependent  ujxin 
imported  oil.  Oil  Imports  rose  from  22  per- 
cent of  consumption  In  1970  to  35  percent  In 
1973.  This  happened  at  a  time  when  coln- 
cldentally  other  large  oil  users  around  the 
world  increased  their  demand  for  oil  to  the 
point  where  the  world  oil  supply  demand 
balance,  which  for  so  long  had  been  titled  In 
favor  of  oil  consumers,  finally  swung  the 
other  way.  putting  the  producers  In  the  driv- 
er's seat. 

Economic  conditions,  thus,  were  finally 
right  for  OPEC  to  make  its  moves  Sporadic 
price  increases  occurred  In  the  latter  part 
of  1970.  These  were  followed  by  general 
price  increases  that  were  agreed  In  Teheran 
In  early  1971.  A  year  later  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment protected  the  oil  producing  govern- 
ments against  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
This  agreement  was  later  revised  to  make  it 
more  sensitive  to  currency  changes.  All  of 
these  agreements  affected  the  posted  or  tax 
price  of  oil.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  market 
price,  which  was  the  economic  rather  than 
the  negotiated  price,  was  Increasing  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  posted  price.  In  other 
words,  from  1971  on.  the  price  of  oU  would 
have  risen  whether  OPEC  had  been  In  exist- 
ence or  not.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  by  and 
large  until  October  16,  1973,  the  price  of  oil 
was  an  economic  price. 

At  that  time,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Middle  East  War,  oU  prices  became  political 
prices.  The  cutback  In  production  by  Arab 
nations  reduced  the  available  world  supply 
and  catised  the  price  to  skyrocket.  Because 
today's  foreign  oil  prices  are  political  prices, 
not  economic  prices,  they  are  unlikely  to  last. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  world  oil 
markets  are  chaotic.  No  one  should  expect, 
though,  that  foreign  oU  prices  will  go  back 
to  the  low  levels  of  the  good  old  days.  Unless 
they  are  distorted  by  price  controls,  domestic 
crude  oil  prices  will  move  in  phase  with  for- 
eign prices. 

And  8o,  in  the  United  States  todaj-.  we 
find  ourselves  In  a  period  of  Uansltion.  This 
is  an  uncomfortable  time  for  all  of  us.  The 
old  days  of  abundant  supplies  and  low  prices 
are  over.  The  future  Is  still  something  of  a 
question  mark. 

It  la  natural  enough  that  the  loss  of  a  way 
of  life  that  was  very  pleasant  should  disturb 
ufl.  Since  we  are  all  very  human,  it  Is  natural 
enough  that  In  our  distress  we  should  try 
to  affix  blame  for  our  problems,  while  we 
enooorage  our  polltlclana  to  try  to  distort 
economics  to  preserve  the  old  ways  for  us. 
The  result  la  that  moet  diacosstons  of  energy 
genarat*  more  heat  than  Ught.  It  to  easy  to 
write  cheap  rhetoric.  But  cheap  rhetoric  aWI 


preconceived  Ideas  will  not  secure  the  future 
for  us.  Let  us  examine  our  problems  dispas- 
sionately and  plan  Intelligently  for  the  years 
ahead.  Our  problems  are  not  insoluble  by 
any  means.  They  will  yield  to  time  and 
money.  How  much  time  and  how  much  mon- 
ey depends  upon  the  way  we  tackle  them. 

We  should  understand  quite  clearly  that 
solving  our  energy  problems  does  not  meaii 
going  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  wasteful 
energy  use.  Those  da>s  are  gone,  if  not  for- 
ever, at  least  for  the  next  two  generations. 
Sometime  in  the  future,  we  may  hit  upon 
another  source  of  cheap  energy.  In  the 
meantime,  our  energy  problems  should  be 
tackled  from  both  ends.  We  must  economize 
in  our  use  of  energy,  and  we  must  plan  to 
increase  our  supplies  of  domestic  energy. 
Much  can  be  done  on  both  accounts. 

Relative  to  the  total  production  of  goods 
and  services,  we  use  25  percent  more  energy 
than  West  Germany  or  Japan.  Our  energy 
Input  per  dollar  of  Gross  NaUonal  Product 
is  25  percent  higher.  The  dlflerences  rep- 
resents far  greater  quantities  of  energy  go- 
ing into  the  non-business  sector  in  this 
country.  It  represents  our  uses  of  energy 
to  achieve  convenience.  And  It  is  in  tlxese 
uses  that  we  need  to  make  economies. 

Let  us  start  with  gasoline.  Gasoline  Is  used 
to  move  vehicles,  and  vehicles  are  used  to 
move  people  and  gooda.  In  the  United  States, 
we  use  Ave  times  as  much  gasoline  per  person 
as  In  Germany  and  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
per  person  as  in  Japan.  Granted  that  people 
Uavel  longer  distances  in  the  United  States, 
the  disparity  between  these  three  d&veloped 
nations  suggests  that  economies  can  be  made. 
.And,  of  course,  they  can.  We  can  continue 
and  accelerate  the  trend  to  smaller  cars. 

We  can  slow  down  the  proliferation  of  cars 
by  making  it  more  expensive  to  own  and 
oj)erate  second  and  third  cars.  We  can  en- 
courage the  development  of  more  public 
tranrportatlon— not  a  few  grandiose  schemes, 
each  of  which  takes  ten  years  to  accomplish, 
but  a  substantial  Increase  In  surface  trans- 
portation. 

The  supply/demand/price  mechanism  of 
the  market  place  will  help  us  accomplish 
s.ub.5tantlal  savings  If  we  do  not  keep  trying 
to  thwart  it.  Gasoline  wUl  be  in  short  supply 
for  some  time,  and  this  should  lead  to  higher 
prices.  So  we  will  have  considerable  incentive 
to  economize. 

In  the  past  we  have  solved  problems  and 
bought  convenience  by  using  ch.eap  energy. 
In  the  future  we  will  have  to  find  other  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  and  do  without  some 
of  the  Inconveniences.  If  we  can  limit  our 
energy  growth  to  rates  far  below  the  past,  a 
large  part  of  the  problem  would  be  solved 
However,   let    us   not    underestimate    the 
difficulties  of  energy  conservation.  There  has 
been  for  ni.my  years  a  close  relatlonahlp  be- 
tween tlie  iuput  of  energy  and  tl>e  output  of 
goods    and    services.   In   conserving    energy, 
therefore,  we  have  to  And  ways  that  will  not 
slow  down  our  economic  growth.  Otherwise, 
we  will  be  exchanging  energy  problems  for 
ur.employment  problem*.   In   the   technical 
tense,  only  about  half  oi  the  energy  Input  to 
our  economy  is  usefully  employed.  The  pro- 
portion  varies   with  diflerent   uses.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  production  of  electricity,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  input  of  energy  re- 
appears  as   electricity.   The   rest   represents 
heat  loit  to  the  atmosphere.  For  many  years 
we  have  had  the  technology  to  recover  much 
of  this  waste  heat  aoid  put  It  to  work.  What 
was  lacking  was  the  Incentive.  High  energy 
costs  will  give  us  that  incentive.  Although 
oil  and  gas  space  beating  equipment  Is  very 
caicient.  we  can  make  economies  In  this  field 
by  much  closer  attention  to  Insulation— that 
Is  to  retaining  the  heat  once  we  have  pro- 
duced It.  Improving  the  efficiency  of  utiliza- 
tion  Is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  our 
energy  conservation  program,  and  It  Is  not  a 
Roal  that  can  be  achieved  quickly.  But  Its 
ImporUnce  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
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if  ve  are  able  to  Improve  the  overall  efficiency 
of  energy  utilization  from  50  percent  to  60 
perceiit  In  ten  years,  this  would  reduce  the 
raie  of  gross  energy  input  from  5  percent  a 
year  to  3  percent  a  year  without  sacrificing 
p  nnomlc  growth. 

We  must  distinguish  between  Improving 
the  efBclency  of  energy  use  and  eliminating 
wa.ste.  Waste  Is  the  product  of  thoughtless- 
iifv-s  and  carelessness.  The  fear  of  shortage 
and  high  prices  will  do  much  to  eliminate 
waste.  Industry  will  Inspect  Its  plant  to  elim- 
inate leaky  valves.  Families  will  plan  the  use 
of  their  automobile  more  carefully  to  avoid 
unnecessary  trips.  The  economies  to  be  made 
by  eliminating  waste  are  more  of  a  one  shot 
deal  however.  They  should  result  In  about 
o.ie  year  of  no  growth  in  energy  input,  but 
obviously  their  Impact  cannot  be  repeated 
every  year. 

The  same  market  forces  that  should  lead 
us  to  economize  in  the  use  of  energy  should 
al-^  encourage  the  development  of  new 
energy  supplies.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that 
we  can  either  work  towards  the  attainment 
of  our  objectives,  or  we  can  work  against 
these  goals  by  clinging  to  the  past.  Legisla- 
tion to  roll  back  prices  Is  totally  at  cross 
purposes  with  Project  Independence.  Our 
new  energy  supplies  will  come  largely  from 
areas  and  processes  in  which  we  have  little 
experience — offshore  drlUlng  in  untried  areas, 
conversion  of  coal  to  liquids  and  gas,  and  the 
development  of  shale  are  a  few  examples. 

These  will  be  high  risk,  capital  Intensive 
operations.  Whether  or  not  they  flourish  de- 
pends upon  the  climate  for  investment  that 
is  created  in  this  country.  I>rivate  capital 
must  be  induced  to  invest  in  these  opera- 
tions by  the  possibility  of  high  profits. 
Please  note  that  I  said  possibility,  not  guar- 
antee. The  private  enterprise  system  is  a 
profit  and  loss  system.  If  an  operation  Is 
unsuccessful,  it  is  a  private  loss,  not  a  public 
loss  financed  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  search  for  new  supplies  will  be  a  high 
risk  operation  in  the  early  stages.  As  we 
gain  more  experience  In  these  areas,  the  risks 
will  lessen,  Investors  will  be  satisfied  with 
lower  rates  of  return,  and  prices  will  tend 
to  move  down.  But  all  this  Is  a  long  way  in 
the  future,  and  it  wUl  take  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  right  time  to  talk 
about  the  role  of  profits.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  recently  about  "windfall  profits," 
which  Is  Just  the  politicians  ntmie  for  eco- 
nomic rent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eco- 
nomic rent  of  domestic  prodticers  has  been 
Increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  cartel  of  foreign  producing 
nations.  But  these  "windfall  profits"  repre- 
sent the  funds  we  need  to  finance  project 
Independence.  If  we  legislate  them  away 
through  price  controls,  rollbacks,  or  higher 
taxes,  our  chances  of  funding  Project  Inde- 
pendence become  much  slimmer.  We  really 
must  decide  what  we  want. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  Crude  oil 
prices  and  intrastate  gas  prices  are  high 
enough  to  provide  the  incentive  for  invest- 
ment in  the  search  for  and  development  of 
new  supplies.  And  the  industry  Is  responding. 
It  Is  hampered  somewhat  by  the  strait- 
jacket  of  price  controls  which  create  short- 
ages of  things  the  Industry  needs.  But  all 
over  the  country,  there  are  signs  of  increased 
activity.  High  bonuses  are  being  paid  for 
attractive  acreage.  Including  shale  oil  acre- 
age. These  are  encouraging  signs.  But  we 
must  be  patient,  and  not  expect  results  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  age  of  transition  should  be 
measured  In  years.  We  can  hold  It  to  a  mini- 
mum, however,  by  closing  ranks  and  working 
with  industry  rather  than  against  It.  Energy 
self-sufficiency  is  not  an  easy  goal.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  have  learned  in  the 
past  few  months  that  it  is  a  goal  worth 
working  and  sacrificing  for.  We  owe  It  to 
our  children  to  plan  for  their  future  as  weU 
as  our  today. 


OUR  BLUNDERING  OIL  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
international  petroleum  crisis  has  led  us 
to  ask  about  the  role  of  the  major  oil 
companies  and  to  question  what  their 
responsibility  has  been. 

Perhaps  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations which  is  chaired  by  Senator 
Church.  The  subcommittee's  hearings 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  Govei-nment  has 
delegated  American  energy  policy  to  a 
group  of  companies  who  have  been  quite 
naturally  more  interested  in  their  own 
profits  rather  than  the  public  welfare. 

The  hearings  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  stmcture  of  the  petroleum 
industiT  and  the  need  for  major  reor- 
ganization if  a  competitive  market  in 
oil  is  to  be  restored. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
hearings  thus  far  are  summarized  in  an 
excellent  article  by  Stephen  Nordlinger, 
entitled,  "Our  Blundering  Oil  Diplo- 
macy," which  appears  In  the  April  27 
issue  of  The  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  The  Nation,   Apr.   27,   1974] 

The     "Na'Honal     SECtmrrY''     Cartel^ — Ot-r 

Bltjnderinc  On.  Dn*LOMACT 

(By  Stephen  Nordlinger) 

(Note — Stephen  Nordlinger,  a  member  of 

the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 

has  been  covering  the  oil  situation  for  more 

than  a  year.) 

Washington.— As  the  Shah  of  Iran,  nattUy 
dressed  in  a  brown  plaid  suit  and  camel's 
hair  coat,  flew  off  in  early  1971  for  his  annual 
vacation  at  St.  Moritz,  he  spoke  trium- 
phantly at  the  airport  of  new  opportunities 
being  opened  by  the  power  of  the  Arab 
nations  to  extract  huge  concessions  frcm  the 
International  oil  companies.  By  threats  and 
an  ample  amount  of  wheeling  and  dealing, 
he  had  managed  to  best  the  wily  old  oil 
negotiators  of  the  West  in  what  now  appears 
to  have  been  a  major  step  toward  the  first 
energy  crisis  In  the  peacetime  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  shortages  and  the  accompanying  soar- 
ing prices  for  fuel  that  plague  the  American 
motorist  and  home  owner  can  be  traced  in 
large  part  to  those  pivotal  negotiations  In 
Teheran  more  than  three  years  ago.  The 
Arab  nations  won  an  additional  $10  billion 
for  their  oil.  but  much  more  important 
than  that,  they  flexed  their  muscles  and 
effectively  cowed  the  companies. 

Once  the  Arabs  had  proved  their  skill  and 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table,  they  went 
on  to  achieve  further  and  further  conces- 
sions, most  notably  a  share  in  the  equity 
ownership  of  the  companies.  Then,  after 
less  than  three  years,  the  Arabs  this  past 
winter  breached  a  five-year  agreement  made 
at  Teheran  by  unilaterally  quadrupling 
prices. 

For  this  debacle,  the  oil  companies  must 
bear  a  large  measura  of  responsibility.  They 
had  failed,  in  the  face  of  mushrooming  world 
demand,  to  build  a  production  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  reUeve  the  pressure  on  them  at  the 
negotiations.  The  defeat  must  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  often  ruthless  behavior  of  the 
companies  toward  the  Arab  nations  In  years 
past.  The  Arabs,  for  the  first  time  really 
sensing  the  full  value  of  oil  and  the  power 
of  united  action,  were  prepared  to  strike  back. 


But  the  heaviest  blame  for  what  tran- 
spired at  Teheran  must  fall  on  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, which  for  more  than  twenty  year.s 
had  encouraged  the  companies  to  enter  thr- 
waiting  trap  and  then  out  of  ignorance  anO 
fear  undermined  their  bargaining  position 
at  tht  fateful  negotiations.  Teher.iii  was  th  ■ 
climax  of  a  strategy  in  which  the  cause  o: 
nationn.1  security,  as  defined  by  the  Stat': 
Department,  dictated  what  masqueraded  b:; 
a  natior.al  energy-  policy. 

In  the  iiame  of  national  security,  the  gov- 
ermnent  had  espoused  a  policy  that  com- 
plerely  coincided  with  the  short-term  inter- 
ests ol  the  oil  companies,  but  cost  the  Amer- 
ican public  multibillions  in  lost  tax  revenue  . 
and  higher  prices.  The  government  fostered 
the  growth  of  an  international  oil  cartel 
that  set  prices  and  production  levels  and  ap- 
portioned markets.  Consequently,  the  oil 
companies  were  ill-prepared  when  the  gov- 
ernment failed  to  support  them  at  the 
moment  when  they  sought  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  .^rabs — the  decision  agai.i 
being  made  in  the  cause  of  national  secu- 
rity, rather  than  according  to  a  serious  na- 
tional energy  policy,  which  in  any  case  did 
not  exist. 

The  maneuvering.s  of  the  government  and 
the  Industry  have  now  been  brought  to  light 
in  days  of  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Corporations,  headed  by  Sen.  Prank 
Church.  Since  early  this  year,  scores  of  once- 
classified  documents  have  been  made  public 
to  buttress  the  record.  The  committee's  staff. 
Jerome  Levlnson.  Jack  Blum.  John  Henry 
and  William  Lane,  spent  more  than  a  year 
compiling  the  information. 

The  government's  case  against  the  inter- 
national oil  cartel  that  began  developing  In 
1949.  the  granting  to  the  companies  In  1950 
of  tax  credits  that  have  transferred  billions 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Arab  nations  and.  finally,  the  wlthdraa-al  of 
support  at  Teheran  in  1971  were  all  decisions 
taken  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
Ironically,  the  nation  today  appears  some- 
thing less  than  totally  secure  in  meeting 
its  fuel  requirements.  Along  the  way  since 
1949,  the  State  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department  divided  sharply  on  just  where 
the  nation's  security  interests  lay.  Even 
within  State  there  was  dissension  over 
policies  that  eventuaUy  left  a  lasting  mark 
on  the  world's  oil  production. 

The  international  oil  crisis  did  not  develop 
suddenly  from  the  imposition  of  the  oi: 
embargo;  It  stems  from  actions  by  the  oil 
companies  that  were  subsequently  condoned 
and  even  abetted  by  the  government.  These 
companies  became  a  virtual  supranational 
government  and  exercised  powerful  control, 
insofar  as  oil  was  concerned,  over  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  A  close  relationship 
developed  between  government  officials, 
many  enlisted  straight  from  the  oil  business, 
and  the  Industry  Itself. 

A  red  boundary  line,  drawn  with  a  pencil 
on  July  31,  1928,  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
power  of  the  Seven  Sisters,  the  seven  inter- 
national oil  companies  that  over  the  decades 
have  woven  a  tight  fabric  of  joint,  coordi- 
nated ventures.  This  line,  which  encircles 
Iraq  as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  demarks 
the  area  in  which  four  of  these  companies 
held  sway  by  agreehig  to  curtail  world  crude 
output  and  limit  competition  in  refining, 
marketing,  and  the  securing  of  concessions. 
In  the  early  1920s,  the  State  Department 
proclaimed  a  so-called  "open  door  policy"  for 
oil  exploration  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
American  companies  could  secure  equal 
rights  with  their  British  rivals  In  the  mam- 
moth reserves  of  Iraq.  The  companies  in- 
sisted on  this  policy  as  an  indispensable 
condition  for  their  participation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  However,  the  companies,  sensing 
the  advantages  of  cartel  strength  and  fear- 
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lug  a  possible  oil  glut,  soon  lost  their  en- 
thusiasm for  "open  door"  competition.  The 
State  Department,  bowing  to  their  new  de- 
sires, abandoned  a  policy  it  had  so  strenu- 
ously pursued,  and  the  Red  Une  Agreement 
came  I;ito  being. 

Also,  in  1928,  representatives  of  the  three 
ell  giant-..  Standard  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Eixoni.  Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  the  Anglo- 
Inuiiau  Oil  Co.  (now  British  Petroleum), 
gathered  at  an  English  castle,  ostensibly  to 
shoot  grouse.  From  that  meeting  came  a  fur- 
ther a,ireement  to  restrict  competition  In  the 
slgnifi'ant  oil  markets  of  the  world.  This 
agreement,  precipitated  by  a  price  war  In  In- 
dia, completed  the  chain  of  major  company 
control  from  crude  supply  source  through 
market  distribution  outlets  for  at  least  a 
decade  and  even  during  the  dislocation  of 
World  War  II.  After  the  war,  the  seven  com- 
panies continued  their  arrangements  as  rich 
new  crude  reserves  developed  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  especially  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait. 

Accordng  to  testimony  by  David  I.  Haber- 
man.  an  attorney  In  the  Justice  Departments 
antitrust  division  from  1953  to  1972,  the  com- 
panies expanded  the  number  of  InterlockUig, 
Jointly  owned  production  companies  to  unify 
control  of  concessions  and  crude  output,  and 
estAbUshed  a  system  of  long-term  mutual 
supply  contracts  that  allowed  exchanges 
among  themselves  without  risk  of  competi- 
tion from   new   companies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  1952  filed 
a  378-page  report,  "The  International  Petro- 
leum Cartel,"  and  the  Justice  Department 
announced  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  that 
won  banner  headlines.  But  then  the  State 
Department,  muttering  "national  security," 
moved  in  to  protect  the  Industry,  and  In  ef- 
fect took  over  the  nations  antitrust  policy. 
The  Justce  Department,  by  contrast,  felt 
suongly  that  the  country  would  be  more  se- 
cure if  the  cartel  were  broken  up. 

In  a  June  1952  memorandum,  now  made 
public  by  the  Church  subcommittee.  H.  G. 
Morifion.  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  ad- 
vised Attorney  General  McGranery  that,  in 
the  absense  of  competition,  the  Navy  had 
bought  oU  during  World  War  n  at  prices 
which  bore  no  "relationship  whatever  to  the 
low  cost  of  producing  oU "  in  the  Middle  East. 
WhUe  the  United  States  was  being  charged 
$1.05  a  barrel,  the  Arabian-American  OU  Co 
(Aramco)  was  making  sales  In  Saudi  Arabia 
to  affiliated  American  companies  and  the 
Japanese  at  70*  and  84<  a  barrel.  The  memo- 
randum said  that  the  $70  million  which 
Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Company  (now  Te.xaco)  charged  the  Navy 
for  petroleum  products  was  $38.5  mlUon  more 
than  they  charged  other  purchasers  for 
equivalent  products. 

Deaplte  manifold  evidence  of  a  cartel.  Pres- 
ident Truman  was  persuaded  to  pull  the  teeth 
at  the  Justice  Department's  case  by  reduc- 
ing it  from  a  criminal  to  a  time-consuming 
cUU  action.  The  suit  agahist  Gulf.  Exxon  and 
Texaco  was  settled  years  later  by  consent 
decree:  the  cases  against  Mobil  and  Standard 
of  Callfomta  were  dropped.  According  to 
a  now  decloMlfled  message  sent  by  Dean 
Acbeson  to  Morlson  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Department  feared  that  the 
criminal  action  would  arouse  a  movement 
m  the  Middle  East  to  natlonall?,e  the  com- 
panies accused  of  conspiring,  lead  to  a  "de- 
crease of  political  stability  in  the  region." 
and  discourage  American  companies  from  Iti- 
vestJng  there. 

I^onard  J.  Emmerplkk,  who  left  the  Jiis- 
tlrp  Department  In  1954.  apparently  dlscour- 
agcrt  after  working  closely  on  the  oU  cartel 
c-.'^p.  tpstmed  that  the  decision  to  reduce 
the  ra.se  to  a  civil  action  was  taken  by  the 
Nji.G.-iil  Security  Council  on  Friday  In  the 
rlQsm!;  days  of  the  Truman  administration. 
Thit  Sunday  evening  President  Trmnan  Bum- 
moned  Mr.  Emmergllck  to  the  living  quarters 
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of  the  White  House  and  told  him  he  had 
taken  the  potentially  momentous  action  not 
on  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet  officers  who  at- 
tended the  Security  Council  meeting  but 
solely  on  the  assurance  of  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley that  the  national  security  called  for  the 
decision.  However,  documents  now  Issued  by 
the  subcommittee  Indicate  that  the  State 
Department  determined  the  action.  The  con- 
sent decrees  r«^ohed  j-ears  later  apparently 
h:ul  little  effect  on  the  activities  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Soon  after  scuttling  the  cartel  case,  the 
Stale  Department,  under  John  Po.'?tcr  Dulles, 
moved  quickly  to  assure  the  domination  by 
the  major  companies  over  the  potentially 
lucrative  Iranian  crude  supply  by  keeping 
the  competition  of  Independents  out  of  the 
area.  Again  national  security  was  cited,  this 
lime  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion.  It  was 
believed  that  the  most  reliable  »-ay  to  restore 
Iranian  oil  production  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  OU  Co.  following  nation- 
alization by  Dr.  Mohammed  Mossadegh  was 
to  move  In  the  major  foreign  and  American 
companies. 

A  now  derla<=slfled  memorandum  by  Adrian 
S.   Plsher.   then   legal  adviser  at  SUvte,  said 
these  companies  lack  "any  particular  desire" 
to  produce  this  oU  because  of  adequate  sup- 
plies elsewhere,   but  the  governments  per- 
suasion  prevaUed.   The  Justice  Department 
finally  went  along  with  the  Iranian  decision, 
thout;h  Its  antitrust  division  strongly  main- 
tained  that   the   agreement  was   totally  In- 
consistent with  the  civil  cartel  case  It  was 
still  pursuing  In  court.  In  the  end,  the  SUte 
Department's  decision  kUled  any  chance  of 
niakhig  the  cartel  case  stick,  according  to 
Senator  Church.  His  subcommittee  Is  seek- 
ing further  documents  which,   Inveetigators 
said,  would  link  the  entrance  of  the  major 
companies  Into  Iran  to  the  termination  of 
the  criminal  action.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
according  to  an  internal  Justice  Department 
memorandum,  the  Independent  oU  companies 
had  wanted  a  36  per  cent  share  of  the  con- 
sortium, but  the  share  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent  by  the  State  Department.  Despite  the 
majors'  professed  reluctance  to  enter  Iran, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  "good  Investment,"  a 
former  top  official.  Howard  W.  Page,  testified. 
There   was  some  significant  disagreement 
within  the  State  Department  Itself  over  the 
handling  of  these  crucial  matters.  The  sub- 
committee has  made  public  a  memorandum 
written   at  the   time   by  a   key   oil   adviser, 
Richard  Punkhouser,  now  serving  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  which 
stated  "that  the  abUlty  to  accommodate  to 
changing  situations   In   the   Middle   East  Is 
best  developed  under  an  environment  of  free 
competition  rather  than  from  efforts  to  'hold 
the  line,"  which  seldom  succeed."  Every  en- 
couragement, he  said,  should  be  given  to  ha- 
dependents  to  move  Iranian  oil. 

Punkhouser  quoted  some  oU  executives  and 
economists  as  believing  that  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.  might  never  have  been  na- 
tionalized if  there  had  been  competitors  In 
Iran.  "There  Is  a  certain  safety  in  numbers," 
he  wrote,  adding  that  a  monopoly  is  "Ideally 
easy  to  nationalize."  Despite  this  advice,  the 
government  avoided  any  actions  that  would 
cause  giant  consortiums  like  Aramco  or  the 
one  In  Iran  to  relinquish  parts  of  their 
concessions  to  competitors,  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  erowlng  possibility  of  substanUal 
takeovers   by   the   Arab   nations. 

Out  of  this  period  that  brought  the  col- 
lapse of  the  criminal  action  against  the  cartel 
and  the  granting  of  a  concession  In  Iran  to 
the  major  companies  came  the  secret  decision 
In  1950  to  treat  the  royalties  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions as  taxes,  to  be  credited  dollar  for  dollnj 
against  what  the  companies  owed  the  US. 
Treasury.  Once  more,  the  Justification  was 
national  security. 

The  comipt  regime  of  the  late  King  Ihn 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Into  whose  purse  went 


an  enormous  share  of  the  oil  revenues  from 
Aramco,  began  demanding  much  more  moiiov 
In  1*49  and  1950.  Sharp  Increases  In  royalties. 
If  treated  merely  as  business  expenses,  would 
have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Aramco's  prosus. 
On  the  advice  cf  the  company  and  with  tho 
approval  of  Dean  Acheson,  the  Saudis  In  lOc'i 
changed  the  royalties  to  a  so-called  "Income 
tax."  The  amount  paid  could  then  be  de- 
ducted from  U.S.  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  this  Tre«.sury  Department 
tax  ruling,  the  fcur  companies  that  control 
Aramco — Exxon.  Texaco,  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mobil — which  had  paid  $50  mil- 
lion In  U.S.  taxes  In  1950,  paid  $8  mUlion  in 
1951;  and  Saudt  Arabia,  which  had  received 
$66  million  as  royalties  In  1950,  got  $110 
million  as  taxes  in  1951.  Aramco  lost  nothing 
by  this  even  swap  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lost  a  pood  deal.  From  then  on.  the 
American  Government  began  losing  close  It 
$200  million  a  year  In  tax  revenues  from  oil 
comp.^nlcs  operating  In   the  Middle  Ea.«;t. 

Testifying  before  the  Church  subcommit- 
tee. George  C.  McGee.  a  multimillionaire  oil- 
man and  at  the  time  of  the  tax-credit  de  i- 
sion  the  top  man  on  Middle  East  af- 
fairs at  the  State  Department.  Justified  this 
new  policy  by  what  he  described  as  the  crit- 
ical contest  In  the  Middle  East  "between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets."  The  very  corrup- 
tion and  Ineptitude  of  such  regimes  as  that 
of  Ibn  Saud  made  them  especially  vulnerable 
to  a  nationalization  movement  that  wo\ild 
upset  the  stability  of  the  area,  the  McGee 
argument  went,  and  could  be  prevented  only 
by  a  constant  transfusion  of  American 
money. 

The  National  Security  Council  made  the 
decision  in  secret;  there  was  no  con^ultR- 
Tlon  with  Congress.  On  this  decision  as  well. 
McGee's  adviser  on  petroleum  matters,  Punk- 
houser. said  In  a  memorandum  that  the  pref- 
erable route  to  political  stabUlty  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  not  through  tax  favors  but  bv 
reducing  the  size  of  the  concessions  held  by 
individual  companies,  a  move  that  would  al.eo 
promote  competition.  "Since  manv  new 
American  companies  are  interested  In  the 
area  and  financially  strong  enough  to  enter 
the  field,  continuation  of  oU  properties  In 
U.S.  hands  would  be  almost  assured,"  Punk- 
houser said.  "Middle  East  states  prefer  Amer- 
ican companies  to  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties." 

In  recalling  the  simultaneous  decision  by 
the  company  and  the  State  pepartment  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  tax  credit,  McGcc 
said  that  the  solution  was  reached  separately, 
although  "our  reasoning  based  on  political 
grounds  coincided  with  theirs."  At  that  time 
ARramco  was  selling  its  entire  production  to 
Europe,  but  McGee  said  It  was  vital  to  the 
United  States  to  have  Saudi  Arabian  reserves 
owned  by  American  companies  "for  a  time  of 
crisis." 

The  final  chapter  In  the  story  of  the  sym- 
biotic relationship  of  the  major  oU  companies 
and  the  American  Government  began  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  An  excess  pro- 
duction capacity  prompted  the  compaiiic 
unilaterally  to  cut  the  posted  price  of  crude 
in  the  Middle  East  by  20tf  a  barrel.  This  ac- 
tion precipitated  the  formation  of  the  Ariib 
cartel,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries. 

Alarmed  by  this  development,  John  J  Mc- 
C!oy,  former  High  CommlMloxier  for  Ger- 
many and  then  employed  by  the  major  oil 
companies,  has  disclosed  to  the  Church  sub- 
committee that  he  met  secretly  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  alert  him  to  the  danger 
posed  by  the  Arab  cartel.  Subsequently  he 
spoke  to  each  and  every  Attorney  General  lo 
apprise  them,  he  said,  of  the  unfolding  situ- 
ation. The  companies  sought  nothing  at  the 
time  from  the  government,  because  the  am- 
ple spare  production  capacity  avaUable  and 
the  requests  of  the  Arab  naUon*  for  ever 
greater  production  put  them  In  a  strong  po- 
sition. 
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By  the  19705,  however,  the  rapid  rise  In 
world  demand  for  energy  made  the  compa- 
nies vulnerable.  George  T.  Plercy,  senior  vice 
president  of  Exxon  admitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Industry  had  faUed  to  antici- 
pate this  surge  In  demand,  thus  exposing  It 
to  pressure  from  the  Arabs.  In  Libya,  the 
new  revolutionary  regime  of  Col.  Muammar 
el-Qadd4fl  won  major  concessions  In  1970 
from  efccldental  Petroleum,  an  independent 
that/elled  on  Libyan  crude. 

The  potential  showdown  feared  by  McCloy 
ten  years  earlier,  became  a  reality  for  the 
major  companies  as  they  approached  the 
negotiations  In  Teheran  In  early  1971.  McCloy 
stepped  up  his  calls  and  visits  to  Washington. 
John  N.  Mitchell,  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, said  in  a  deposition  for  the  subcom- 
mittee that  McCloy,  then  representing 
twenty-three  oU  companies,  met  or  talked  to 
him  four  times  In  January  1971,  as  special 
agreements  were  prepared  by  the  government 
and  Industry  before  the  Teheran  bargaining 
began. 

At  that  time,  two  key  State  and  Justice  De- 
partment ofllcials,  James  Akins  and  Dudley 
Chapman,  went  to  New  York  and  waited  out- 
side the  door  of  McCloy's  law  office  while  the 
agreements  were  drawn  up,  thus  Indicating 
the  continuing  Intimacy  between  govern- 
ment and  the  Industry.  According  to  testi- 
mony, the  Justlc©  Department  secretly 
consented  to  the  Induatry-sjjonsored  agree- 
ments: one  was  to  allow  th©  major  and  inde- 
pendent companies  to  Join  In  a  united  front 
to  bargain  with  the  Arabs  for  a  new  global 
contract  without  fear  of  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion; the  other  would  permit  a  sharing  of  oil 
In  the  event  any  company  was  shut  down  bv 
Libya.  ' 

Although  the  Justice  Department  granted 
the  companies  the  right  to  bargain  as  a  bloc, 
the  State  Department  withdrew  Us  support 
from  the  companies'  desire  to  bargain  with 
all  the  oil-producing  countries  at  one  time, 
Including  those  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Libya,  so  that  there  would  be  no  leap-frog- 
ging price  effect,  with  companies  being 
picked  off  one  by  one. 

At  the  request  of  the  companlef5.  John  N. 
Irwin  II,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was 
sent  on  one  day's  notice  to  the  Middle  East 
to  speak  to  some  of  the  conservative  nations. 
He  had  no  time  to  prepare  and,  as  he  con- 
ceded to  the  subcommittee,  he  totally  lacked 
any  "real  background"  In  the  oU  business. 
Quickly  he  submitted  to  the  threats  and 
astute  maneuvering  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and 
Arab  leaders  who  convinced  Irwin,  now  Am- 
bassador to  France,  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  states  and  Libya  must 
be  separate.  Without  consulting  the  Industry 
negotiators  In  Teheran,  Irwin  cabled  back, 
according  to  his  testimony,  that  the  separate 
bargaining  was  necessary.  His  recommenda- 
tion was  routinely  accepted  by  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Industry,  Its  position 
undercut,  agreed  to  separate  sessions  In 
Teheran  and  later  In  Tripoli. 

Justifying  his  recommendation,  Irwin,  true 
to  the  government's  explanation  for  Its  past 
oil  policy,  told  the  subcommittee  that  his 
mission  to  the  Middle  East  was  to  protect  the 
national  security,  in  this  ca.s6  against  a 
threatened  halt  of  production.  There  was  no 
point,  he  suggested,  In  antagonizing  the  Arab 
nations.  The  message  he  brought  to  the  Mid- 
dle East — that  tho  United  States  hoped  that 
oil  supplies  would  not  be  disrupted,  that  the 
companies  must  be  cooperative  and  that  the 
U.S.  Government  definitely  would  not  be- 
come Involved  In  the  negotiations — strength- 
ened the  hand  of  the  Arab  negotiators.  The 
entire  Irwin  mission,  In  fact,  puzzled  the 
Arabs,  who  probably  expected  the  United 
States  to  take  a  tough  stand.  "I  dont  know 
what  Mr.  Irwin's  visit  was  for,"  said  Jam- 
slild  Amuzegar.  the  Iranian  Foreign  Minister, 
In  an  interview  dtirlrg  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations. 

With  the  demand  for  oil  exceeding  produc- 
tic;.  capacity,  the  Arabs  were  in  a  strong  po- 
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sltion  at  Teheran,  yet  the  companies  stUl 
held  some  cards.  The  Arabs  needed  oil  rev- 
enues, on  which  they  depended  for  50  to  95 
per  cent  of  their  Incomes,  and  they  relied 
heavily  on  the  technical  skills  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  International  companies.  But 
In  the  wake  of  the  Irwin  mission,  the  com- 
panies struck  the  best  deal  they  could  get;  It 
was  supposed  to  last  for  five  years.  The  agree- 
ment was  hailed  by  the  State  Department  as 
brlngmg  "stability"  to  the  Middle  East,  but 
within  less  than  three  years.  It  was  torn  up 
by  the  Arabs.  Representatives  of  the  indus- 
try, which  had  played  Its  last  trump,  were 
summoned  to  "negotiation"  In  Vienna  and 
the  emboldened  Arab  nations  unilaterally 
Imposed  new  demands  that  sent  the  posted 
price  of  crude  oU  from  $3.01  a  barrel  last 
October  1  to  $11.65  In  January,  the  present 
level. 

Tlio  American  consumer  Is  paying  hand- 
somely for  the  vacuum  In  energy  leadership 
In  Washington  over  the  last  forty  years  or 
more.  For  almost  all  of  this  period,  the  oil 
companies  filled  the  gap,  virtually  dictating 
policy  In  their  own  self-interest.  This  policy, 
when  It  Involved  International  concerns,  was 
rationalized  on  national  security  grounds. 
The  Irwin  mission  that  ciUmlnated  the  dec- 
ades of  neglect  was  doomed  to  faU,  since  It 
was  impossible  to  generate  an  energy  policy 
overnight. 

The  big  oil  companies  cannot  be  left  any 
longer  to  their  own  devices.  Despite  the  risk 
of  becoming  embroiled  in  International  dis- 
putes, the  government,  as  the  presumed  pro- 
tector of  the  public  interest,  mtist  play  a 
forceful  role  In  dealing  with  the  oil  pro- 
ducers and  the  oU-ppoduclng  countries. 


TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  CHARLESTON  COLLEGE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  College  of  Charleston  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina  celebrated 
the  204th  armiversary  of  its  foimding. 
It  is  the  oldest  municipal  college  In  the 
United  States.  For  over  two  centuries  it 
has  been  training  people  who  went  on  to 
leadership  in  almost  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. And  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
age  has  brought  no  diminution  of  vi- 
tality. Under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  its  president,  TTieodore  S.  Stem, 
and  its  fine  faculty  and  administration, 
the  college  has  attained  even  higher 
levels  of  excellence. 

The  highlight  of  the  Founders'  Day 
ceremony  this  year  was  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Steven  Muller,  president 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  His  visit  to  the 
College  of  Charleston  was  the  occasion 
for  Dr.  Muller  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  for  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  education. 

Not  the  least  of  these  contributions 
was  Dr.  Muller's  brilUant  Foimders'  Day 
address.  It  was  a  presentation  so  percep- 
tive, so  much  to  the  point,  and  so  deserv- 
ing of  wide  public  attention,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  to  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  CcHigress. 

Dr.  Muller  knows  education,  and  he 
sees  it  whole.  He  understands  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  fragmentation  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  been  witness- 
ing in  recent  years.  He  knows  that  the 
victim  of  excessive  compartmentaliza- 
tion  of  knowledge  is  wisdom.  And  he 
knows  that  the  man  or  woman  who  de- 
votes his  or  her  education  entirely  to 
the  mastery  of  one  narrow  field  is  de- 
priving    himself     of     true     education. 


-  Knowledge  without  wholeness,  without  a 
core,  provides  neither  meaning  nor  per- 
spective. It  brings  no  wisdom.  As  Dr. 
Muller  puts  it: 
_     In  the  rush  to  specialize.  Irrelevant  com- 

■  nion  gronr.d  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  away. 
A^cOTMrton^ command  of  history,  literature. 
mathematics,  basic  science,  and  philosophy 
is  no  longer  the  shared  province  of  us  all. 
This  has  cost  us  shared  values. 

The  'problem,  of  course,  is  finding  the 
ideal  approach  for  so  complex  a  society 
as  the  one  in  which  we  hve.  The  dilemma 
is  clear — our  society  depends  upon,  and 
demands,  specialized  knowledge.  Yet  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  is  so  all- 
coiisumuig  that  breadth,  perspective, 
and  meaning  are  nearly  impossible  to 
come  by.  To  recapture  the  center  of 
knowledge  without  sacrificing  the  bene- 
fits which  specialization  has  brought,  is 
a,s  great  a  challenge  as  higher  education 
in  this  countrj-  has  ever  had  to  face. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  serious  na- 
tional dialog  on  the  direction  we  want 
higher  education  to  take.  We  need  the 
input  of  educator  and  noneducator,  of 
citizens  up  and  down  apd  all  across  this 
land  of  ours,  if  we  are  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. In  his  Pounders'  Day  speech.  Dr. 
Muller  has  provided  us  with  a  searching 
analysis  of  where  we  are,  and  he  has 
opened  the  topic  for  discussion.  Let  us 
hope  we  have  the  good  sense  to  follow 
up. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  i.i  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating such  a  dialog,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Pounders'  Day  proceed- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Record.  These  in- 
clude President  Theodore  S.  Stem's  in- 
troduction of  Dr.  Muller,  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  honorary  degree, 
and  Dr.  Muller's  speech,  "The  Higher 
Learning  in  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

INTRODCCTION   OF   Db.   StEVKN    MuLUES   BV 

PKzsmENT  Stern 
It  is  an  honor  and  prlvUege  for  me  to  pre- 
sent our  Founders'  Day  speaker.  As  an  alum- 
nus of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  it  is  par- 
ticular privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize this  distinguished  scholar  and  educator. 
The  close  ties  that  have  existed  between  the 
South 's  greatest  university  and  greateest  col- 
lege are  weU  recognized.  The  Classics  Depart- 
ment at  the  College  of  Charleston  was  staffed 
by  distinguished  Hopkins'  scholars  such  as 
della  Torre  and  Glldersleeve.  T.  Emmet  Held 
served  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  after  re- 
ceiving his  Ph.  D.  from  President  Daniel  Colt 
Gilman  in  1895.  President  Randolph  in  1914 
stated,  "The  work  In  English,  In  History,  and 
in  the  Cla,^,sics,  as  It  has  been  given  in  the 
College  by  the  present  occupants  of  the.se 
Chairs,  has  been  the  backbone  of  our  Col- 
lege work."  He  referred  to  Professor  Lancelot 
Harris,  a  Johns  Hopkins  alumnus,  wbp  had 
been  thoroughly  prepared  In  lltera<ure~~~«nd 
philosophy,  and  today  six  membew  of  this 
faculty  received  their  training  at  Hopkins. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  proud  to  present 
the  President  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  The  John  Hopkins  Hcspl'al.  Dr 
Si.even  Muller. 

CrrATioif 
Ste-en  Muller.  as  president  of  one  of  the 
nation's  great  universities  and  hospitals,  as 
a  leader  In  the  fields  of  government  and  In- 
ternational relations,  es  a  teacher  and  an  au- 
thority In  matters  of  education,  you  have 
served  your  adopted  country  faithfully  and 
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well.  Because  of  your  outstanding  contrlbu- 
ttous  In  international  atTalrs  and  education, 
the  College  of  Charleston  Is  privileged  to  con- 
fer upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

The  Higher  LEAnNiwr;  in  America 
We  are  a  troubled  people,  and  our  higher 
learning  helps  us  too  little.  It  is  hard  to  try 
to  understand  why  this  is  so;  harder  still  to 
know  what  to  do.  I  can  offer  no  answers, 
but  if  you  will  share  my  thoughts,  perhaps 
we  can  at  least  discover  together  a  stronger 
.sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 

We  meet  In  harsh  tlmos.  Americans  awaken 
these  mornings  to  heavy  days.  Our  wants  and 
needs  cost  more  each  d.\y.  Birds  stiU  sing,  the 
sun  shines  and  flowers  bloom,  but  our  air 
Is  Impure.  We  fill  our  stomachs,  but  we  no 
longer  know  Just  what  we  are  eating  or  drink- 
ing. We  receive  news,  but  we  cannot  separate 
truth  from  lies.  Many  are  lonely  because 
famlUea  are  apart.  In  person  and  in  spirit. 
We  seek  worthy  leaders,  but  we  are  ashamed 
of  most  of  those  we  have  elected.  We  all 
have  countless  fears. 

Americans  remain  a  busy  people  and  our 
lives  still  move  without  patience.  But  as  we 
ru-sh  through  our  days,  most  of  us  wonder 
about  our  purpose.  We  are  no  longer  certain 
that  bigger,  faster,  higher,  more  is  necessarily 
better.  Yet  we  take  little  pleasure  in  idleness. 
We  were  weaned  long  ago  from  comfortable 
patterns  and  pace.  Instead  we  are  overstimu- 
lated,  on  a  great  high  of  sensation,  seeking 
new  sensation  In  ever  larger  doses.  It  is  a 
big  high,  and  we  are  afraid  to  crash.  Better 
keep  moving,  keep  busy,  stay  turned  on  and 
tuned  in,  go,  now. 

We  have  learned  to  distrust  each  other. 
Behind  the  outstretched  hand  we  sense  the 
sales  pitch.  Behind  the  smile  we  await  the 
lie.  Around  the  corner  wp  fear  the  knife  and 
the  pistol.  Behind  the  advertising  we  expect 
the  rip-off.  The  word  "nice"  is  disappearing, 
except  In  Irony.  We  need  and  seek  affection, 
even  love,  but  we  behave  with  malice  toward 
all  and  charity  toward  none. 

The  future  belongs  to  our  young.  We  are 
wary  of  them.  They  seem  a  separate  society, 
perhaps  because  so  many  of  us  regarded 
them  as  a  burden  and  separated  ourselves 
from  them  as  much  as  possible.  Social  sci- 
entists refer  to  the  young  as  a  peer-group 
oriented  society,  more  Influenced  by  each 
other  than  by  adtUts.  Much  of  their  youth 
iB  spent  under  the  eye  of  a  new  nursemaid — 
television.  Television  may  be  the  greatest 
common  Influence  on  them.  But  television 
land  Is  an  Illusion  with  warped  values.  It 
worships  our  sponsor,  who  has  the  money, 
what  you  say  goes.  Your  sales  must  come, 
your  will  be  done,  on  the  networks  and  in 
the  marketplace.  Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
He,  and  forgive  us  our  cheating  as  we  ex- 
pect to  be  cheated.  Lead  us  not  toward  re- 
flection, but  deliver  us  from  thinking,  for 
yours  Is  deception,  distortion,  and  corrup- 
tion forever. 

We  grasp  for  hope.  Some  of  ua  seek  to 
restore  faith.  Some  strive  for  political  reform. 
Some  of  us  consider  education,  the  tradi- 
tional training  ground  of  the  young,  of  the 
future.  Despairing  of  the  schools,  some  look 
at  higher  education — the  higher  learning — 
to  which  so  many  of  the  young  are  now 
e.xposed.  What  hope  can  we  derive  from 
higher  learning  in  America  today? 

Examining  the  state  of  our  higher  learn-  ^ 
ing  shows  that  we  have  achieved  mvich  In 
the  way  of  preparing  people  to  work  effec- 
tively in  our  complicated,  highly  skilled 
economy.  Our  professional  schools  are  su- 
perb. In  their  specialties,  our  scholars  excel 
and  expand  technique  and  knowledge.  Mil- 
lions of  students  have  access  to  higher  learn- 
ing and  come  away  with  a  variety  of  skills. 
Never  before  have  so  many  been  taught  so 
much  by  so  many  in  so  many  places. 


So  far,  BO  good.  But  missing  are  wisdom 
and  coherence.  Wisdom  is  defined  in  the  dic- 
tionary as  "the  power  ol  Judging  rightly  and 
following  the  soundest  course  of  action,  based 
on  knowledge,  experience,  and  understand- 
ing." One  requirement  for  the  attainment 
of  wisdom  is  reflection.  There  is  little  time 
for  reflection  at  the  modern  university.  The 
old  university  was  called  an  ivory  tower — a 
term  of  contempt  indicating  its  lack  of  prac- 
ticality. It  was  not  very  practical,  perhaps, 
but  it  at  lea.st  permitted  reflection.  Now 
someone  has  called  the  university  a  knowl- 
edge factory.  It  is  much  more  practical,  but 
no  longer  tranquil.  I  am  not  referring  to 
student  unrest  or  economic  problems.  I  .speak 
of  heavy  workloads  for  students  and  faculty, 
of  an  abundance  of  mutual  competition,  and 
of  the  production  of  marketable  skills  rather 
than  reflective  minds. 

Knowledge  Is  fragmented.  Yet  if  wisdom 
Is  based  on  knowledge,  experience  and  un- 
derstanding, is  wisdom  possible  when  knowl- 
edge, Mcperlence  and  understanding  are  each 
compartmentalized  and  splintered  into  spe- 
cialties? The  university  stresses  specializa- 
tion In  terms  of  marketable  skills  of  the 
highest  order  of  technical  competence,  and 
In  so  doing  it  sacrifices  coherence.  Gripped 
by  the  technology  we  have  created,  we  have 
substituted  advanced  skllling  for  higher 
learning. 

In  earlier  time.?,  advanced  knowledge  could 
be  said  to  resemble  an  orderly  mansion.  One 
could  move  from  a  foundation  of  literacy 
and  elementary  mathematics  through  the 
chambers  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
learned  professions,  the  whole  roofed  over 
by  philosophy.  The  whole  was  visible,  and 
even  those  In  only  one  corner  of  one  small 
room  were  not  unfamiliar  with  the  entirety 
of  the  mansion  and  often  spoke  with  the 
other  Inhabitants.  No  longer.  Today  advanced 
knowledge  resembles  a  labyrinth  still  under 
construction.  It  lacks  both  wholene.ss  and 
a  center.  Tunnels  extend  In  all  directions, 
crossing  each  other  occasionally,  and  the 
best  and  the  brightest  are  at  work  extend- 
ing them.  Those  at  the  cutting  edge  of  each 
tunnel  have  no  communication  with  their 
fellows  at  the  edges  of  other  tunnels.  Be- 
ginners step  ahead,  but  only  within  a  par- 
ticular tunnel,  except  for  the  occasional  in- 
tersection of  tunnels  or  the  decision  to  crawl 
all  the  way  out  of  one  tunnel  and  Into 
another. 

I  Invoke  these  metaphors  only  to  drama- 
tize a  state  of  learning  that  lacks  focus. 
There  Is  no  longer  a  body  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Scholars  master  pieces  of  j|nowledge,  no 
whole.  They  have  little  In  common.  Their 
judgments  are  exquisitely  confined  to  frag- 
ments. They  do  not  even  share  common 
points  of  departure.  In  the  rush  to  special- 
ize. Irrelevant  common  ground  has  been 
ruthlessly  cut  away.  A  common  command  of 
history,  literature,  mathematics,  basic  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  Is  no  longer  the  shared 
province  of  all.  This  has  cost  us  shared 
values. 

The  values  that  suirvlve  are  suspect.  We 
prize  the  open  clash  of  Ideas.  We  claim  that 
the  best  Idea  will  triumph:  a  sort  of  Jury 
judgment  assuming  all  ideas  are  equal  in  the 
context  of  an  adversary  system.  Is  that  a 
right  assumption?  Is  It  the  best  way  to  find 
answers?  Are  we  sure  bad  ideas  do  not  drive 
out  the  good?  Is  the  best  idea  by  definition 
that  which  is  most  widely  held?  In  practice 
we  behave  as  If  that  which  works  is  good. 
But  Is  everything  that  works  good?  Within 
our  higher  learning  there  is  no  place  to  ask 
these  questions  or  to  address  them  system- 
atically. Technically  expert,  our  higher  learn- 
ing tends  to  be  morally  disorienting. 

America  has  become  used  to  looking  to 
higher  education  for  advanced  skills.  Unl- 
Twslties  have  also  been  asked  increasingly 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  society.  But 


a  fraymented,  sensationalized,  distrustful 
people  that  looks  to  the  university  for  wis- 
dom is  cruelly  disappointed.  Wisdom  la 
neither  in  store  nor  being  produced.  The 
university  mirrors  American  society  as  it  is. 
It  offers  no  new  and  whole  vision  of  a  better 
society  or  a  better  life.  If  anything,  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  reinforces  the 
splintering  of  knowledge  and  lack  ol  co- 
herence. It  provides  no  integrating  focus. 

There  is  no  injustice  in  the  thought  that 
the  American  vuiiversity  should  offer  a  new 
vision  and  hope  to  the  American  people. 
However,  the  difficulties  are  severe.  Two  in- 
adequate suggestions  can  already  be  heard. 
One  is  emotional  rather  than  rational,  and 
would  de-emphasize  or  reduce  the  luiiversity 
commitment  to  advanced  specialized  re- 
search. It  makes  no  sense  to  argue  that  we 
would  be  better  served  with  less  research  or 
less  knowledge.  Ignorance  Is  no  cure.  A  so- 
ciety already  committed  to  advanced  tech- 
nology is  doomed  If  it  attempts  to  go  back- 
ward or  stand  still.  A  retreat  from  research 
would  buy  us  nothing  and  cost  us  much. 

Tlie  other  notion  Is  that  what  I  have  called 
.•\dvanced  skllling  should  be  leavened  by  some 
required  minimum  of  work  in  the  humani- 
ties. Tills  sounds  attractive,  but  It  is  not  very 
plausible.  Tlie  humanities  In  most  universi- 
ties are  themselves  already  fragmented  and 
specialized.  For  example,  I  wonder  how  much 
an  engineering  or  medical  student  would 
gain  for  a  course  In  literary  criticism,  or  In 
the  philosophy  of  Wittgenstein.  More  im- 
portant, requiring  certain  fragments  or  In- 
serting new  ones  Into  the  mosaic  of  a  splent- 
tered  curriculum  falls  short  of  the  real 
change  that  is  needed. 

It  is  easy — and  fashionable — to  blame  the 
faculty  for  the  university's  shortcomings,  be- 
cause the  faculty  bears  responsibility  for  the 
curriculum.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
every  incentive  leads  the  faculty  away  from 
Integration.  At  the  beat  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  highest  rewards  are  reserved  for 
professors  who  excel  In  specialized  research 
and  who  stand,  to  use  a  cliche,  not  at  the 
center  but  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
Peer-group  acclaim  for  the  research  pro- 
fessor comes  far  less  from  within  bis  college 
or  university  than  from  his  fellow  specialists 
In  their  national  organization.  These  fact.> 
are  too  familiar  to  require  elaboration.  What 
Is  less  widely  recognized  is  that  members  of 
a  university  faculty  today  do  not  eEksUy  con- 
verse together  Intellectually,  because  their 
specialized  vocabularies  Inhibit  discourse  and 
mutual  comprehension. 

This  Tower  of  Babel  phenomenon  occurs 
even  when  small  groups  of  faculty  from  dif- 
ferent fields  gather.  In  most  universities 
there  Is  simply  no  room  to  gather  the  entire 
faculty,  and  even  with  a  common  tongue 
several  hundred  or  more  would  find  discourse 
impossible.  In  fact,  the  size  of  our  national 
enterprise  In  higher  education  is  probably 
the  single  greatest  obstacle  to  constructive 
change.  A  few  good  minds  around  a  table 
still  constitute  a  hopeful  prospect,  but  what 
can  we  hope  for  from  several  hundred  good 
mliids  In  an  amphitheater?  Here  only  the 
strongest  leadership  could  hope  to  be 
effective. 

Our  universities,  however,  are  not  notori- 
ous for  their  response  to  leadership,  perhaps 
as  a  consequence  of  their  intolerance  of 
discipline.  Nothing  Is  more  precious  than  the 
university  tradition  of  free  Inquiry  and  free 
speech.  Nothing  would  destroy  the  university 
more  quickly  than  intellectual  regimenta- 
tion, but  academic  freedom  does  not  there- 
fore require  anarchy.  Although  there  are  not 
many  convinced  advocates  of  anarchy,  ten- 
sion between  academic  freedom  and  admin- 
istrative or  organizational  discipline  Is 
ever-present  within  the  university. 

College  and  university  faculties  are  widely 
regarded  as  hostUe  to  the  free  enterprise 
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system  and  biased  In  favor  of  collectivism. 
There  Is  Irony,  then.  In  the  discovery  that 
today's  university  Is  a  veritable  fortress  of 
Intellectual  lalssez-falre.  It  asserts  that  all 
Inside  must  be  allowed  maximum  freedom 
for  self-development  and  idolizes  the  Indi- 
vidual Intellectual  entrepreneur.  The  claim 
that  the  stun  of  all  this  anarchic  activity  Is 
higher  education  sounds  much  like  the 
theological  metaphor  of  the  unseen  hand  as 
Invoked  by  Adam  Smith.  And  If  Smith  was 
motivated  by  skepticism  bordering  on  cyni- 
cism where  governments  are  concerned,  he 
diflered  little  In  this  respect  from  the  view 
of  university  administration  held  by  most 
faculty  and  students.  Until  recently,  only  the 
faculty  enjoyed  academic  laissez-faire  In  the 
university.  Nowadays  students,  successfully 
Insisting  on  the  same  privilege,  are  no  longer 
seeking  systematic  Instruction  but  the  Indi- 
vidual and  unfettered  pursuit  of  self- 
development.  Intellectually  the  university  Is 
no  collective,  and  In  fact  is  less  a  community 
than  In  the  past. 

The  pressure  of  scarcity  of  funds  and  re- 
sources has  combined  with  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  focus  the  use  of  public 
funds  more  narrowly  on  the  solution  of  non- 
academle  public  problems  through  applied 
research,  such  as  Improved  delivery  of  health 
care,  better  urban  planning,  safeguarding 
the  environment,  and  developing  new  energy 
sources.  As  a  result,  administrative  author- 
ity wltlUn  uiUverslties  has  recently  been  very 
much  on  the  rise,  because  larige-scale  effl- 
cleut  management  is  required.  Friction  has 
occiured,  however,  when  the  administrative 
authority  impacts  on  academic  freedom. 
Specifically,  the  curriculum  and  the  intel- 
lectual standards  at  the  faculty  are  regarded 
as  off-Umlts  to  the  administration,  although 
obviously  closely  tied  to  budgets  and  re- 
sources. 

The  issue  that  emerges  then  is  this — even 
if  there  were  agreement  that  the  American 
university  should  address  itself  anew  to  ques- 
tions of  tbe  coherence  of  knowledge  and  to 
the  need  to  train  persons  capable  of  wise 
judgment,  not  merely  advanced  skills— how 
can  this  possibly  happen? 

Students  are  unlikely  to  bring  this  about. 
While  some  may  feel  such  a  need,  students 
generally  lack  the  experience  and  discipline 
to  make  major  changes  in  academic  insti- 
tutions. That  this  Is  so  can  be  seen  with  un- 
usual darlty  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  wave 
of  student  protest. 

Public  pressure  Is  equally  unlikely  to  be 
very  helpful.  The  general  public  does  not  well 
understand  the  inner  complications  of  uni- 
versity life.  Besides,  public  pressxire  would 
arouse  a  beleaguered  and  defensive  reactlcm 
within  Tinlversitlee  that  would  all  too  likely 
create  a  public  argument  rather  than  solu- 
tions. 

No,  the  prime  movers  toward  such  a  re- 
sult would  have  to  be  the  faculty.  Yet  w© 
have  already  noted  that  the  faculty  lacks 
appropriate  Incentives  and  that  the  effort 
even  to  restore  communication  among  fac- 
ulty specialists  would  be  prodigious. 

ITiat  leaves  the  question  of  whether  uni- 
versity adnUnlstration  might  provide  the 
necessary  leadership.  This  is  unlikely  be- 
cause it  is  all  too  probable  that  administra- 
tion efforts  would  be  perceived,  and  there- 
fore resisted,  as  an  atuck  on  academic  free- 
dom, presumably  for  fiscal  moUves,  If  not 
attributed  to  the  feared  tendencies  for  ad- 
ministrative self-aggrandizement. 

The  Bxaa.  of  these  reflections  is  the  dl.s- 
appointing  conclusion  that  the  question  of 
v.  ii.'it  ought  to  happen  Is  moot,  because  noth- 
ine  will  happen  unless  by  the  miracle  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  if  that  conclusion 
Is  not  acceptable,  there  is  only  one  other  al- 
t?rnative.  That  Js  to  open  discussion  on  what 
ought  to  be.  It  Is  awkward  to  offer  diagnosis 


without  prescription,  but  It  is  not  always 
avoidable.  I  cannot  say  who  should  be  doing 
what,  and  how.  I  can  only  share  my  con- 
viction that  the  question  of  a  return  to  the 
center  of  knowledge  must  be  raised  within 
the  American  university. 

A  society  cannot  be  healthy  without  values. 
Neither  can  its  higher  learning.  The  two  in- 
teract. A  new  search  for  values.  Judgment 
and  wisdom  In  the  university  may  help  us 
all.  Skills  without  guidance  are  not  enough. 
Perhaps  the  task  was  spelled  out  by  Eliot 
in  "East  Coker": 

"There  Is  only  the  fight  to  recover  what 
has  been  lost  And  found  and  lost  again  and 
again :  and  now,  under  conditions  That  seem 
unpropltlous.  But  perhaps  neither  gain  nor 
loss.  For  us,  there  Is  only  the  trying.  The  rest 
is  not  our  business." 


HEALTH  INDUSTRY'S  COST 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  renewed 
efiforts  are  being  made  to  extend  eco- 
nomic stabilization  cost  controls  past 
the  present  expiration  date  of  April  30. 
Proponents  of  extension  of  controls 
have  cited  expected  Inflationary  in- 
creases in  health  costs  if  controls  are 
lifted.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  ac- 
tual plight  of  the  health  Institutions  of 
this  country  have  not  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  such  arguments. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  that  is  so  representa- 
tive of  the  situation  of  the  health  care 
industry,  and  explains  it  so  clearly,  that 
I  would  like  to  refer  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheyenni  Eye  Clhoc, 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  April  3, 1974. 
Senator  Clifford  Hansen, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Hansek:  My  reason  for 
writing  this  letter  has  to  do  wtth  the  present 
wage  and  price  controls  on  the  health-care 
field  and  the  expiration  of  such  controls  on 
30  April  1974.  I  understand  President  Nixon 
has  the  Intention  of  extending  the  controls 
on  the  health-care  field  beyond  that  date 
and  my  request  Is  that  the  controls  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  on  that  date. 

I  can  tell  you  something  about  what  the 
controls  have  meant  to  our  Clinic.  1  started 
In  practice  shortly  before  the  controls  began 
and  we  also  Incorporated  our  practice  as  a 
small  professional  corporation  just  before 
the  controls  began.  During  the  past  three 
years  this  has  meant  a  net  decrease  in  ef- 
fective income  for  the  physicians  Involved. 
It  has  Inhibited  any  expansion  of  our  prac- 
tice so  that  we  could  provide  better  services 
for  our  patients.  It  has  resulted  In  a  net 
decrease  in  effective  wages  to  our  employees. 
As  you  may  know,  the  medical  fees  In  Wyo- 
ming have  always  been  very  low  and  I  would 
imagine  that  they  are  the  lowest  In  the 
country.  Even  within  our  region  otir  fees 
have  been  comparatively  extremely  low. 
While  the  cost  of  living  has  also  remained 
low  In  Wyoming  for  some  time,  this  is  no 
longer  true  because  construction  costs,  food 
costs,  fuel  costs  have  all  skyrocketed  and 
we  have  been  left  b^ind. 

Also,  I  want  to  mention  what  the  con- 
trols have  meant  to  our  professional  corpo- 
raUon.    Besides   being   Umlted   In   the  fees 


which  we  can  charge,  our  own  salaries  and 
our  employees'  salaries  have  been  Umlted. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  said  th.it 
physicians  should  be  able  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  the  Council  allows 
in  Increase  in  fees  and  the  cost  of  living  In- 
crease by  increasing  their  production.  I 
might  say.  in  response  to  that,  that  in  our 
own  Clinic  we  are  six  to  seven  months  be- 
hind In  appointments  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  producing  as  much  as  we  can.  We  have 
been  told  In  the  past  that  physicians  should 
not  kill  themselves  by  overproducing  lor  a 
few  years  and  then  being  incapacitated  for 
other  potentially  productive  years,  and  ue 
have  tried  to  gauge  our  practice  that  way, 
b\it  tlie  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  making 
this  less  and  less  feasible.  In  addition  to 
this,  in  a  corporation.  If  production  Is  In- 
creased we  cannot  raise  our  salaries  above  a 
certain  figure  so  the  Increase  In  production. 
If  it  indeed  produces  more  income  for  the 
corporation,  results  in  a  larger  profit  for  the 
corporation  which  Is  taxed,  and  then  this  is 
allocated  to  the  physicians  as  a  dividend, 
which  Is  also  taxed.  For  us  this  means  double 
taxation  and  of  course  does  not  help  us  in 
any  way. 

I  have  never  had  the  desire  to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire but  I  also  do  not  want  to  foot  the 
bill  for  socialized  medicine.  I  only  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  In  the  position  of  being  the  main 
cause  for  Inflation  either.  However,  last  year 
we  were  allowed  to  raise  our  fees  2.5  percent 
while  the  overall  cost  of  living  rose  at  least 
8.8  percent.  The  cost  ol  living  is  expected  to 
rise  10  percent  this  year  and  we  have  only 
been  allowed  to  raise  our  fees  4  percent.  I 
find  that  the  unions  are  going  to  ask  for 
8  to  10  percent  Increases  In  raises  for  their 
employees.  I  think  it  Is  an  InjusUce  to  not 
allow  physicians  to  at  least  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living.  I  will  agree  that  In  some 
regions  of  the  country  medical  fees  have  been 
extremely  high  and  perhaps  this  Is  what  has 
brought  about  controls.  There  are  areas  of 
the  country,  such  as  Wyoming,  though, 
where  as  I  have  said  the  fees  have  been 
extremely  low  and  of  course  a  percentage 
figiired  on  a  low  fee  gives  much  less  of  a 
rise  In  actusil  dollars  than  a  percentage  fig- 
ured on  a  high  fee. 

I  also  must  say  th.at  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  contrtrts  on  wages  and  prices  in 
the  health-care  field  have  been  discrimin- 
atory. As  an  example,  I  am  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist, an  MX).,  and  my  fees  and  my  wages 
are  controlled.  However,  an  optometrist,  a 
non-M.D..  who  also  does  eye  examinations. 
Is  under  no  such  fee  controls.  Dispensing 
opticians,  Independently,  are  under  qp  wage 
controls  but  our  dispensing  optlcHHSs  in  our 
Clinic,  because  they  are  part  of  our  profes- 
slonaJ  corporation,  are  under  wage  controls. 
Clinical  psychologists  are  not  under  wage  or 
fee  controls  but  psychiatrists,  M.Dj,  ar^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  In  anybody's  mind 
that  this  is  discrimination.  The  other,  more 
obvious,  discrimination  is  the  fact  that  con- 
trols are  being  lifted  from  virtually  every 
other  field  but  the  heslth-c«u^  field.  The 
obvious  reason  for  this  Is  not  because  of  in- 
flation but  it  Is  to  keep  the  tax  bill  down 
when  national  health  insurance  becomes  r. 
fact  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  only  hones- 
reason  that  can  be  given. 

I  have  never  sympathized  much  with  the 
AMA  and  its  negative  stand  towards  nationa: 
health  insurance  but  I  certainly  sympathl7e 
with  them  now  in  their  suit  against  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  and  I  hope  that  that  suit 
U  found  in  favor  of  the  AMA. 

I  also  must  say  that  I  have  always  been  In 
favor  of  some  form  of  national  health  In- 
surance because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  pa- 
tient ^ould  be  fcMced  to  go  on  welfare  just 
to  get  good  medical  care,  so  I  think  th%t 
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some  form  of  national  health  Insurance  is 
mandatory  soon  and  I  certainly  favor  a  plan 
which  utlUzea  privato  health  Insurance  car- 
riers with  as  little  Interference  from  the  gov- 
ernment as  possible. 

Tiie  essence  of  this  letter  is  my  plea  to 
voii  to  vote  to  end  controls  on  the  health 
••are  industry  so  tliat  we  can  return  to  a  free 
•  vonomy.  I  thinic  that  a  free  economy  will 
proiluce  Its  own  adjustments  and  I  think 
that  It  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  reading 
ti.is  letter  and  considering  its  contents. 
Sincerely, 

R.  A.  Anderson,  M.D. 


ARTICLE  BY  LOUISE  LOVE  ON  THE 
ARMORY  CHAMBER  MUSEUM  IN 
THE  KREMLIN 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  7  edition  of  the  Wfishington  Star- 
News,  there  appeared  an  excellent  and 
ptimulatlng  article  by  Louise  Love  on  the 
Armory  Chamber  Museum  in  the  Krem- 
hn. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
article,  for  Louise  is  a  native  Wyo- 
mingite  who  served  as  Senator  Joseph 
O'Mahoney's  press  secretary.  I  worked 
with  Louise  when  I  served  as  Senator 
O'Mahoney's  legislative  assistant  in 
1955-56.  She  has  now  retired  from  Ck)v- 
emment  work,  having  been  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  Public  Informa- 
tion OfiBce. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  Louise's 
article  because  it  is  apparent  she  has  not 
lost  that  artistic  touch  which  has  always 
been  a  landmark  of  her  writing  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Treasures  ik  Moscow:   Terrible  Ivans 

Legacy 

(By  Louise  Love) 

Moscow. — "Everything  you  will  see  here 
is  real — the  gold,  Jewels,  everything,"  our 
Russian  Intourlst  guide,  Irene,  said  as  she 
herded  a  group  of  An-ierican  press  women 
into  the  Armory  Chamber,  a  museum  within 
the  Kremlin  walls. 

But  we  were  totally  unprepared  for  the 
lavish  magnlflcence  of  a  throne  set  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  or 
crowns  and  miters  blazing  with  geme,  of 
golden  carriages  carved  and  painted  into 
works  of  art,  and  of  silver  and  gold  icon 
covers  and  church  vestments  encrusted  with 
thousands  of  pearls. 

As  we  gaped  at  the  treasures,  Irene  gave 
us  a  running  commentary  on  them  and  the 
people  who  had  owned  them.  A  good  Com- 
munist propagandist,  she  pointed  out  that 
although  these  relics  of  Russia's  past  had 
belonged  to  royalty  and  the  church  hier- 
archy, most  were  made  by  Russian  workers, 
many  of  them  serfs. 

Hundreds  of  the  descendants  of  those 
early  artisans  thronged  the  museum  with  us. 
Dressed  in  drab,  dark  garments,  the  women's 
lieads  covered  with  brown  or  black  babush- 
kas, they  stared  stolidly  at  vestiges  of  a  way 
of  UXe  which  must  be  beyond  their  Imag- 
iiung. 

The  outstanding  collection  In  the  Kremlin 
Museum  dates  back  to  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
tliat  tyrant  whoae  rule  resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  Russia  onto  the  world  stage 
nut  only  as  a  great  politioal  power  but  as 
un  art  center. 


After  a  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  Krem- 
lin in  1647,  Ivan  assembled  master  crafts- 
men from  all  over  Russia  and  other  countries 
of  Europe.  He  ordered  them  to  rebuild  the 
fortress  and  to  fill  it  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful  thU}g8  they   could   create. 

His  successors,  right  down  to  the  time 
of  tlie  revolution,  added  ever  more  treasures 
to  the  hoard,  and  much  of  the  accumula- 
tion is  now  housed  in  this  museum, 
which  was  first  opened  to  the  public  after 
the  death  of  Stalin  In  1953. 

Although  some  articles  on  display  pre- 
.date  Ivan,  his  relics  dominate  the  early 
exhibits.  His  crown  is  fashioned  in  the  form 
of  famed  St.  Basil's  Cathedral,  which  he 
had  built  In  Red  Square  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  Tartars.  Eight  gold  leaf- 
shaped  spires  and  a  central  higher  spire 
are  set  with  turquoise,  rubles,  and  topazes. 
Shaped  like  a  cap,  the  crown  is  topped  by 
a  mammoth  yellow  topaz,  and  it  is  rimmed 
with  sable,  as  was  customary  with  medieval 
Muscovy  crowns. 

Another  crown,  that  of  Czar  Mikhail,  the 
first  Romanov  ruler  (1646-1676),  has  en- 
ormous sapphires  around  its  lower  filigree 
section,  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls 
scattered  about  in  the  spaces  between.  A 
small  crown  on  top  of  the  "cap"  supports 
a  gigantic  emerald. 

For  sheer  opulence  it  would  be  hard  to 
outdo  the  diamond  crown  of  Empress  Anna. 
A  traditionally  shaped  crown  rather  than  a 
"cap"  such  as  medieval  male  monarch* 
favored.  It  is  set  with  more  than  2,500 
diamonds  and  a  lesser  number  of  rubles 
and  Is  topped  with  a  cross  of  diamonds  rest- 
ing on  a  ruby  about  two  Inches  high. 

The  thrones,  like  the  crowns,  are  osten- 
tations to  a  bizarre  degree.  No  simple  arm- 
chairs upholstered  in  silk  here.  These 
thrones  fairly  short  powerful  poten- 
tates in  an  "Arabian  Nights"  setting.  The 
most  magnificent  is  the  "diamond  throne" 
of  Czar  Alexel  Mlkhailovicb.  Hundreds  of 
diamonds,  with  other  gems  Interspersed,  are 
embedded  In  its  wooden  surfaces. 

An  earlier  throne  Is  completely  covered 
wtlh  150  elaborately  carved  Ivory  plates.  The 
scenes  depicted  run  the  gamut  of  medieval 
subjects — mythology,  history,  everyday  life. 
Intricate  ornamental  design,  and  emblems  of 
various  kinds,  with  the  double-headed  eagle 
very  much  in  evidence.  The  origin  of  the 
Ivory  tairone  is  unknown.  Legend  has  it  that 
Constantlne's  daughter  brought  It  to  Mos- 
cow from  Byzantium  when  she  married  Ivan 
the  Great  in  the  16th  century.  Scholars  dis- 
count this,  but  consider  it  the  finest  exist- 
ing example  of  medieval  carving. 

One  of  the  most  spectacularly  beautiful  of 
the  items  in  the  museum  te  the  foot-high  orb 
of  power  made  in  Constantinople  in  the  17th 
century  for  Czar  Alexei.  Of  emerald  green 
enamel.  It  sparkles  with  diamonds,  rubles, 
sapphires,  and  emerelds  arranged  in  rosettes 
and  sprays  of  exquisite  artistry.  Rising  from 
it  is  a  gold  cross,  thickly  set  with  Jewels  and 
edged  with  pearls. 

Religious  relics  on  display  rival  the  royal 
regalia  In  extravagant  elegance.  Jewels  and 
delicate  enamel  work  richly  embellish  icon 
and  gospel  covers  of  gold  and  sUver.  Miters 
and  vestments  are  ornately  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  pearls.  And  altar  cloths 
and  church  vessels  fit  the  same  pattern. 

The  collection  of  royal  carriages  was  the 
most  exciting  of  all.  According  to  Irene,  It 
Is  the  finest  and  most  complete  such  collec- 
tion In  the  world,  and  one  can  well  believe  It. 
Master  carriage  makers  all  over  Europe  fash- 
ioned and  decorated  these  ornate  vehicles 
for  Russian  rulers,  and  It  Is  said  that  no 
court  In  Europe  ever  possessed  such  elaborate 
conveyances. 

One  carnage  Is  practically  covered  with 
paUxtinga  by  Francis  Boucher.  Made  in  Paris 


in  the  18th  century  for  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, it  has  panels  on  all  four  sides  whicli 
are  literally  as  warm  with  cherubs,  flower.,, 
clouds,  and  other  romantic  fantasies  of  tlie 
famous  French  artist.  This  carriage  Is  so  bit; 
that  It  required  most  of  Red  Square  to  turn 
it  around.  Elizabeth  surely  didn't  use  it  for 
any  Jaunts  into  tlie  country;  It  was  seldom 
out  of  the  Kremlin,  and  consequently  iss  so 
well  preserved  that  it  appears  virtvially  new. 

Tlie  oldest  state  carriage  displayed  is  one 
that  England's  Queen  Elizabeth  had  made 
for  Czar  Boris  Gudunov  (who  died  before  it 
was  delivered) .  The  has  reliefs  on  the  carved 
wooden  panels  portray  Boris  as  a  Roninn 
emperor  In  a  chariot.  In  one  panel  the  Czar 
with  his  troops  and  the  sultan  with  his,  all 
on  rearing  horses,  are  engaged  In  fierce  bat- 
tle. These  dramatic  scenes  are  painted  in 
bold  black,  reds,  and  golds. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  exhiblt.s  in 
the  Armory  Chamber — armor  worn  by  the 
C/iars  and  their  soldiers,  bejeweled  saddles 
and  bridles,  costumes  of  the  empresses,  or- 
nate silver  ceremonial  and  service  trays  and 
vessels,  beautiful  china.  Many  of  these  were 
gilts  from  foreign  sovereigns  to  Russian  rul- 
ers. One,  a  2,000-piece  set  of  Serves  china, 
was  sent  to  Czar  Alexander  by  Napoleon  jiitt 
before  he  attacked  Russia. 

As  we  come  out  of  the  Chamber  into  a 
cold  Moscow  drizzle,  dazed  by  our  sudde.i 
transition  from  voluptuous  Imperial  Russia 
to  sober  Soviet  Union,  we  felt  at  one  witli 
a  long  ago  ambassador  of  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  Returning  from  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1576, 
he  reported  to  his  master,  "Never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  things  more  precious  or  more 
beautiful."  He  went  on  to  say  that  though 
he  had  seen  the  crowns  and  decoration  o( 
the  Pope  and  most  of  the  kings  of  Christen- 
dom, these  "cannot  In  any  way  be  compared 
with  those  I  saw  here." 

However,  it  was  not  only  the  richness  of 
the  objects  in  the  Kremlin  Museum  that 
fascinated  us.  It  was  the  insight  they  gave 
us  into  the  Russian  court — of  prodigal  lux- 
ury, sensual  glitter  and  grandeur,  and  un- 
bridled power.  In  the  Armory  one  walks 
through  the  history  of  a  vanished  empire — 
a  "must"  for  the  totirlst  In  Moscow. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  39th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference  was  held  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  from  April  1-3,  1974.  This  con- 
ference was  attended  by  some  1,700  per- 
sons representing  all  50  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Daniel  A.  Poole,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  opened 
the  conference  with  an  address  that 
placed  the  problems  of  natural  resources 
management  in  clear  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Poole's  addiess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recor:>. 
as  follows: 

Address  bv  Daniel  A.  Poole 

Good  Morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Wel- 
come to  the  39th  North  American  Wildlile 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 

In  historical  perspective,  the  past  thirty- 
eight  Conferences  and  the  preceding  twenty- 
one  American  Game  Conferences  chart  the 
evolution  of  the  wildlife  conservation  move- 
ment In  North  America.  Yet  surprisingly, 
some  people  question  the  direction  of  this 
meeting.  They  point  to  papers  on  water  pol- 
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lution,  v^ater  resources  development,  energy, 
drainage,  channellration  and  agriculture, 
forestry  and  public  lands  management, 
coastal  and  inland  land  use  planning,  and 
on  human  population.  What  do  these  sub- 
jects have  to  do  with  fish  and  wildlile,  they 
ark? 

If  only  fish  and  wildlife  could  live  in  such 
splendid  Isolation!  If  only  fish  and  wildlife 
did  not  have  to  share  land  and  water  with 
m.-in.  Too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  fail 
to  reslize  that  the  future  of  fish  and  wild- 
life depends  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  under- 
.■^tanding  the  social.  Behavioral,  and  eco- 
iiomic  habits  of  man  as  it  doeb  on  knowing 
the  habits  of  the  animals.  The  abundance 
f.nd  diversity  of  wildlife  are  a  measure  of 
environmental  quality,  a  condition  benefi- 
cial to  man. 

For  wildlife,  this  if  a  time  of  oversimplifi- 
cation. A  time  of  easy  answers  and  subsl- 
Q!/ed  environmental  abuse.  Call  for  enact- 
ment of  another  law.  Propose  another  pro- 
gram. Ridicule  professional  resources  man- 
agement. Question  the  motives  of  these 
involved. 

What  one  sees  and  hears  tcc'ay  remark- 
ably re.sembles  the  sincere  but  largely  dis- 
proven  efforts  made  to  protect  Americas 
wildlife  in  the  early  days  of  this  century. 
If  we  permit  this  tide  of  simplicity  to  over- 
whelm us,  if  we  passively  submit  to  it.  in- 
stead of  standing  for  what  we  know  to  be 
correct,  America's  wildlife  will  be  harmed 
apace. 

There  are  those  who  say  our  critics  do  not 
understand  us.  We  may  not  fully  understand 
ourselves.  There  are  others  who  suggest  that 
our  critics  should  be  mollified  by  recitation 
of  our  past  good  deeds.  But  this  is  not  the 
past.  We  are  dealing  with  problems  that  are 
with  us  today. 

We  may  not  be  fully  prepared  for  the  de- 
mands and  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  We 
know  the  problems,  but  society  sometimes 
prevents  us  from  responding.  Elected  offi- 
cials will  not  lead,  legislative  bodies  will  not 
act.  and  the  public  balks  or  is  disinterested. 
But  does  all  the  blame  for  wildlife's  prob- 
lems rest  elsewhere?  I  think  not.  We,  too, 
have  acquiesced  to  oversimplification.  We 
too,  have  accepted  what  we  do  without  suf- 
ficient analysis  of  its  value.  We,  too.  have 
not  exposed  weaknesses  and  worked  for  their 
reform.  We,  too,  have  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  misjudgment  in  a  single 
agency  may  discredit  all  of  us  across  the 
board. 

Is  there  anyone  who  Is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  wildlife  who  will  say  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  federal  accelerated  wetlands 
acquisition  program,  now  thirteen  years 
from  takeoff  and  only  two  from  touchdown 
and  required  payback  from  Duck  Stamp  re- 
ceipts? 

Is  anyone  prepared  to  argue  that  the 
original  acreage  goals  were  correct  and  re- 
main correct  today?  Is  there  a  man  among 
us  prepared  to  argue  that  the  program  offers 
the  best  method  of  protecting  wetlands? 
Is  anyone,  in  fact,  prepared  to  say  that  the 
current  waterfowl  management  program  is 
adequate  for  all  species? 

Can  anyone  claim  without  serious  chal- 
lenge that  the  Federal  Government,  in  this 
Administration  and  In  any  Administration 
for  the  past  two  decades,  has  responded  to 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system?  Where  is  the  leadership 
that  must  be  exerted  if  the  huge  backlog 
of  needed  maintenance  and  development  Is 
to  be  overcome?  Are  we  shooting  square  with 
the  public  if  we  remain  sUent  on  this  prob- 
lem' 

Is  there  a  man  among  us  satisfied  with  the 
relationship  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  houses  the  agency  having 
primary   federal   responsibility  for   fish   and 


wildlife,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
whose  agencies  manage  millions  of  acres  and 
influence  land  and  water  use  on  most  of  the 
nation's  farms  and  ranches  With  farm  and 
ranch  land  habitat  so  vital  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreational  opportvinlties,  why  is 
there  not  vastly  better  contact  with  agri- 
cultural Interests? 

Is  anyone  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  hobbled  the  wild- 
life conser\ation  mandates  written  into  Titie 
X  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973?  How  is  our  wildlife  interest 
responding  to  USDA  on  the  federal  level? 

Should  v,e  be  satisfied  with  the  mix  of  fish 
and  wildlife  biologists  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  These 
agenc.es  control  or  infliience  wildlife  habitat 
on  vast  acreages  of  public  and  private  land. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  the  biologists'  recom- 
mendations receive  consideration  in  the 
planning,  design,  and  implementation  of 
programs?  Should  we  be  satisfied  with  the 
fcv.-  dollars   available   for   their  work? 

Much  mere  can  and  shoi'.ld  be  done  to 
benefit  wildlife  through  already  authorizec. 
programs.  Much  could  be  accomplished  by 
great<:?r  use  of  laws  already  on  the  bcoks. 
but  full  funding  seldom  is  requested  or 
granted,  staffing  often  is  Inadequate  and 
authorities  are  applied  selectively,  at  best. 
Conservationists  should  make  Congress  and 
the  Execvitive  live  up  to  the  law. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  really  are  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  in  other  than  a  superficial 
way.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  convince 
a  committee  chairman  that  he  should  spend 
several  days  holding  oversight  liearings  on  a 
deserving  subject.  How  else  can  weaknesses 
and  discrepai,cies  be  brought  to  the  fore  if 
our  profession  refuses  to  pinpont  them  and 
demand  their  correction  by  Congress?  As 
habitat  is  diminished — and  it  is  being  dim- 
inished— the  wildlife  manager,  his  agency, 
and  our  profession  ultimately  come  under 
fire,  not  elected  and  appointed  officials. 

We  must  have  stronger  federal  wildlife 
capability,  a  capability  that  deals  more  with 
habitat  accountability  than  it  does  with  cus- 
todian.ship  of  animals.  We  also  need  much 
stronger  ties  between  federal  and  state  lev- 
els and  among  the  states  themselves. 

I  commend  the  International  Association 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners for  the  progress  it  is  making  in  state 
and  state-federal  coordination.  But  much, 
much  more  must  be  done  by  all  of  us. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  and  the  pro- 
grams of  most  state  wildlife  agencies  are  un- 
known to  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  Too  many  times,  In  my  experience, 
state  agencies  are  treated  as  adversaries  by 
the  very  men  who  should  help  them.  This 
serious  weakness  arises,  at  least  in  part,  from 
the  state  agencies'  apparent  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  Congress  Judges  their  overall  effec- 
tiveness not  by  the  programs  that  are  strong 
bxit  rather  by  those  that  are  weak. 

On  the  national  level,  many  pending  is- 
sues involve  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  There 
is  the  Administration's  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  En»rgy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, a  super  agency  that  would  fracture 
many  old  ties  and  associations.  If  there  ulti- 
mately Is  to  be  change,  as  some  congressional 
leaders  insist,  what  can  be  done  to  channel 
reorganization  In  favor  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  ecologically  sound  use  of  our  resource 
base? 

A  special  panel  is  proposing  substantial 
realignment  of  the  House  committee  struc- 
ture. Some  knowledgeable  and  understand- 
ing committee  chairmen  and  members  would 
be  swept  away,  to  reappear  no  one  knows 
where.  Done  one  way,  reorganization  would 
lump  wildlife  with  energy,  an  unnatural  al- 
liance thaL-*ieveral  states  discarded  decades 


ago.  Done  another  way.  it  cot;ld  favor  pres- 
ervation over  scientific  management.  Where 
do  wildlife  leaders  stand  on  tins? 

Coiltlres.^lonal  hearings  are  expected  soon 
c;!  proposals  to  improve  t}ie  Fish  tnd  Wild- 
life Ccordmation  Act,  in  theory  toothy,  but 
in  practice,  a  toothless  law  to  give  fish  and 
wi'.dhfe  some  bite  in  water  resources  devel- 
opments. The  improvements  in  the  Act  prow 
out  of  tiie  recommendations  of  the  Natiotial 
Coordinating  Committee  on  fish  and  wild- 
",ife  m  federal  water  resources  projects.  The 
Cci-.cral  Accoitittmg  O.Ti^c  recently  found 
tliat  thcc  rejctirces  are  not  receiving  equal 
r  ns  der.v-ion    iu    water    development    pioj- 

C.tE. 

I  hope  that  tlie  state  fish  and  wildhfe 
r^tcn'-ic:;  and  the  State  Governors  will  sup- 
port tiiese  necessary  a.mendments.  I  hope 
tac'i  sliie  er.acts  the  State  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Co-Tdination  Act  tht.t  is  in  The  Counci; 
Ci  State  Governments'  1974  rosier  of  sug- 
C'sted  rt.ae  legislation. 

"i'ou  can  help  punch  this  over.  If  you  do 
'.ot  participate,  a  cnce-in-a-dc-rade  cppor- 
lunity  to  benefit  flch,  wildlife  and  other  rc- 
EOtircts  may  be  lost. 

Ho-.v  many  more  Cache  River  projects  ai.cl 
Carr.son  Diversions  are  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servationists going  to  sit  still  for?  Why  can- 
i:Ot  water  resource  planning  involve  fish, 
v.ildlife  and  other  resources  from  the  very 
beginniitg?  The  law  says  this  must  be  doitc. 
but  the  law  is  not  being  everywhere  obsertea 
by  either  development  agencies  or  federal  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies. 

If  you  think  that  our  interest  is  destined 
to  be  run  over  forever  by  water  development, 
then  take  a  look  at  Section  73  of  the  Water 
Rcsoiirccs  Development  Act  and  Title  X  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  both  of  1973.  Nonstructural  alternatives 
to  flood  protection  are  authorized  in  each. 
The  Water  Resources  Development  Act  di- 
rects that  "In  the  survey,  planning,  or  design 
by  anv  federal  agency  of  any  project  mvolv- 
ing  flood  protection  .  .  ."  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  nonstructural  alternatives. 
Acquisition  of  flood  plahis  for  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  other  public  purposes  is 
mentioned  specifically.  -And  in  the  Farm  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  purchase  perpetual  easements  to  promote 
the  sound  use  and  management  of  flood 
plains,  shore  lands,  and  other  aquatic  areas 

Other  bills  pending  m  Congress  also  deal 
with  the  basics  of  oxir  business.  One,  passed 
by  the  House  and  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  would  expand  the 
wildlife  conservation  program  on  military 
lands,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
national  parks.  It  would  authorize  the  im- 
position of  a  fee  where  states  willingly  enter 
into  agreements  for  improving  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  habitat  on  designated  public 
lands. 

A  pair  of  .Senate  and  House  bills  would 
raise  more  money  for  wildlife  conservation 
by  imposing  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
the  component  parts  of  handloaded  ammu- 
nition. This  source  could  yield  upwards  of 
several  million  dollars  annually,  if  taxed 
comparably  with  sporting  firearms  and  am- 
muntion.  handguns,  and  archery  items, 
which  already  support  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Like  the  handgun  and  archery  tax  re- 
ceipts, part  of  the  Income  would  be  used  for 
hunter  education  and  supportive  public 
shooting  ranges.  With  a  bit  of  attention 
from  many  of  us  here,  this  sound  bill  could 
be  enacted. 

Some  states  appear  to  be  dragging  their 
feet  on  hunter  education.  In  my  opinion,  tlie 
individual  or  the  agency  that  Ignores  this 
essential  undertaking  will  do  serious  dis- 
service to  wUdllfe  and  to  hunting  in  the 
long  term. 
Now,  a  final   note,  in  the  last  two  years. 
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tremendous  effort  was  eypended  by  agenr'.e"?, 
organ Izatloiis.  and  consen-atlonlsts  In  help- 
ing Congress  correctly  decide  national  wild- 
life policy.  This  was  done  through  the 
J^Tarliio  Mammal  and  Endangered  Species 
Art3.  In  both.  Congress  firmly  established 
that  this  country's  wildlife  are  to  be  man- 
aged on  a  scientific  basl??. 

I  know  that  the  two  new  prof^rams  are  not 
sound  In  all  aj^iects,  but  do  not  lo-e  Fight 
'•f  the  f«ct  that,  despite  tremendoiis  preser- 
vatlonlat  press\ires.  Congress  opted  for  scl- 
fntifio  wildlife  management.  Had  Congror.s 
n  it  di>r.e  so.  the  preseiit  situation  would  be 
cliaoiicr   rather   than   merely   a^pravatlng. 

Thn  Bureau  of  Sport  FlaherlC:;  and  WUd- 
li'e  Is  to  be  commended  for  I's  lur'-.^ut 
effort  to  Inform  states  about  the  kind  of 
a;.sentlng  Act  that  will  be  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Endangered  Speci>'s  Act 
Because  of  the  lateness  of  Congress"  approval 
of  the  Act  last  year,  and  the  necessity  for 
affirmative  action  by  state  legislatures  that 
had  a  1974  session — and  there  were  more 
than  forty — It  Is  In  order  and  dc^lra'Jle  for 
Governors  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  letters  of  Intention  with 
respect  to  their  states'  commitment  to  enact 
satisfactory  legislation  when  their  leglbla- 
tures  next  convene. 

This  13  Important,  for  ex-ery  .state  whose 
legislature  has  met  and  adjourned  In  1374 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  subject  already  is  in  the  120-day 
countdown  after  which  all  resident  wildlife 
deemed  by  the  Interior  Department  to  be 
threatened  or  endangered  in  the  absence  of 
an  approved  state  program  shift*  to  federal 
responsibility.  States  should  not  be  held 
delinquent  because  of  an  impossible  time 
schedule  imposed  on  them  by  the  Federal 
Qovernment.  No  matter  how  good  a  state's 
Intentions  or  Its  already  operative  programs. 
It  will  take  tons  of  paper  work  and  years  of 
frustration  and  expense  to  reverse  the  situ- 
ation. 

If,  as  the  Administration  has  said,  It  wants 
to  move  responsibility  closer  to  the  people, 
and  if,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said 
to  the  states  last  fall,  the  salvation  for 
America's  wildlife  is  vastly  better  working 
relationships  between  federal  and  state 
wildlife  agencies,  then  this  bureaucratic 
hiatus  should  be  avoided.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  prevent  the  states  from  being 
penalized  because  of  the  grossly  Inadequate 
time  schedule  in  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
Before  turning  the  session  to  Dr.  Gilbert 
P.  White,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  a  long- 
established  Conference  Policy.  In  the  next 
three  days,  we  all  will  be  involved  hi  a  con- 
ference, not  a  convention.  For  tliat  reason, 
no  resolutions  can  be  entertained.  Session 
chairmen  have  been  Instructed  not  to  entcr- 
taUi  resolutions  or  reconuneudatlons  for  ac- 
tion. It  Is  hoped  that  all  conferees  will  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  scheduled  dis- 
cussion periods  following  each  paper.  In  this 
way.  additional  Information  and  differing 
poUitd  of  view  can  be  broijght  before  the 
Conference. 

It  now  gives  me  great  plea-sure  to  turn 
the  session  over  to  Dr.  Gilbert  White  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 


April  25,  107'^ 


SENATOR  HELMS  ADVOCATES  NEU- 
TRALIZING SUEZ  AS  A  CONDITION 
OF  FOREIGN  AID  TO  EGYPT 

-1 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
this  body  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proposing 
a  total  foreign  aid  budget  of  $5.18  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975.  No  one  needs  to 


be  told  that  foreign  aid  has  become  a 
very  controversial  issue  in  Congress. 
Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  aid 
particularly  at  this  time  of  financial  crisis 
in  our  countrj'.  There  seems  to  be  ver>' 
little  consensas.  in  any  case,  as  to  what 
type  of  foreign  aid,  If  any.  best  advances 
the  interests  of  tho  United  Slates  in  the 
long  run. 

Reserving  the  right  to  di.scus.s  otlicr  as- 
pects of  the  President's  proposal  at  an- 
cthcr  time.  I  wish  to  servs  notice  tJiat  I 
am  gravely  concerned  whetJicr  one  par- 
ticular section  of  the  aid  propo.sal.  as  it 
presently  stand.^.  will  i.dvance  the  cu-ase 
of  peace  and  stability  in  Uie  woiid.  I  re- 
fer to  the  $907. £  million  propos<'d  for  the 
Middle  East,  including  both  L'-raci  and 
Arab  countries,  and  particularly  the  $250 
million  Intended  for  Egypt. 

The  funds  for  Egypt  would  be  used  lor 
cL'arin^'  the  Suez  Canal,  repairing  the 
damage  in  adjacent  areas,  and  restor- 
ing Egyptian  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  prime  beneficiai-y  of 
the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  not 
bo  Eg>T3t,  but  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
refer  not  to  tlie  benefits  to  Soviet  trade, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  considerable,  but 
to  the  strategic  benefits  wliich  the  Soviet 
Navy  will  reap  by  having  a  short  route 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ships  traveling  from 
the  Black  Sea  through  the  Suez  Canal 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  cover  about  2,200 
miles.  Prom  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  distance  is  about  11,000 
nvles. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  alt«rnatlve  of  sending  ships 
from  Vladivostok  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  is 
about  9,000  miles.  Yet  even  with  the  great 
distance  that  Soviet  warshsips  must  cover 
today,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  spending  about 
four  times  as  much  time  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  terms  of  ship  days,  than  It  did 
when  the  British  pulled  out  In  1968.  Dur- 
ing the  October  war,  the  Soviets  had 
about  20  ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
about  98  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  will  give  the  Soviets 
easy  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  to  speak 
of  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  It- 
self. The  result  will  be  the  creation  of 
a  strong  military  presence  in  an  area 
which  is  the  petroleum  lifeline  to  Europe. 
Mr.  President.  I  steadfastly  oppose  the 
use  of  U.S.  funds  to  open  the  Suez  Canal 
so  that  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  disturb  the  equilibrium 
in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore.  I  Intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  when  It  Is  Introduced,  to  requh'e  that 
no  funds  be  made  available  to  Egypt  un- 
less Egj-pt  agrees  to  bar  all  foreign  ves- 
sels  of   war   from   transiting   the   Suez 
Canal  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 
This  would  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  apply   to   the  United  States.  It 
would  apply  to  every  other  nation,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  Egypt  herself. 

The  chief  individual  beneficiary  of  this 
proposal  would  be  Egypt  herself.  By  neu- 
tralizing the  Suez  Canal  during  the  pe- 
riod while  the  Middle  East  agreement 


is  being  negotiated  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  implementation,  Egypt  would  remove 
herself  from  a  situation  where  she  would 
have  to  play  host  to  Soviet  military  pres- 
sure which  might  be  turned  against  her. 
Egypt  would  be  in  a  position  to  asscit 
her  own  sovereignty  without  having  to 
deal  with  tlie  might  of  a  superpower. 
Egypt  would  not  be  faced  with  the  anom- 
aly of  admitting  alien  warships.  ix)ssi- 
bly  hostile  warships,  transiting  her  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  second  individual  beneficiary  of 
this  proposal  would  be  Israel.  At  a  time 
when  tlie  Sinai  disengagement  is  still 
being  negotiated,  Israel  would  be  assured 
that  she  would  not  be  threatened  with 
the  ships  of  a  superpower  transiting  the 
Suez  Canal.  Moreover,  If  the  Suez  is 
opened  to  warships,  the  Israeli  coast  will 
face  a  constant  parade  of  Sonet  vessels 
coming  and  going,  ostensibly  on  their 
way  to  the  canal  route.  Israel  would  aL-o 
benefit  by  the  general  defusing  of  the 
military  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  tliird  individual  beneflciarj-  of  this 
proposal  would  be  Saudi  Arabia.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  rich- 
est oil  reserves  in  the  world,  it  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  country  of  5  million  people. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  on  tlie  other  by  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  both  bodies  of  water  are  made 
easily  accessible  to  the  Soviet  warships, 
Saudi  Arabia — and  the  supertankers  of 
all  nations  that  load  at  her  ports — could 
easily  fall  under  Uireat  from  Soviet  de- 
signs. 

The  fourth  mdivldual  beneficiary  of 
this  proposal  wduld  be  Iran.  For  Iran  is 
rapidly  finding  herself  surrounded  by 
allies  and  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Iran,  of  course,  shares  a  common  bound- 
ary- with  the  U.S.S.R.  She  *liares  an- 
other with  Iraq,  wlilch  is  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  develop  a  major  port  at  Uum 
Qasr  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  port  wliich 
will  really  be  only  of  major  use  to  the 
Soviet  naval  fleet.  To  the  east  is  Afghan- 
istan, where  elements  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  overthrew  the  king.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  instability  of  Pak- 
istan and  the  continent  of  India  which 
is  so  closely  aUned  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Iran  has  the  most  formidable 
army  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  capable  air 
lorce,  and  a  -small  navy,  but  the  la."^t 
thlfig  that  Iran  needs  is  to  have  the 
Suez  route  to  the  Black  Sea  open  to  the  / 
maneuvers  of  the  Soviet  fleet. 

Finally,  the  next  most  Important  ben- 
eficiary, as  a  group,  will  be  all  thase  ne- 
gotiating the  Middle  East  settlement.  The 
question  of  reopening  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Soviet  warships  is  the  prickly  pear  tliat 
no  one  wants  to  handle.  If  Congress  acts 
to  foreclose  the  issue  by  conditioning  aid 
to  Egypt  upon  neutralizing  the  Canal, 
then  everyone  concerned  can  turn  to 
constructive  Issues.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  will  have  more  flexibility  be- 
cause one  more  pres.sure  point  v,ill  have 
been  removed.  Israel  will  be  able  to 
breathe  more  easily.  Egypt  will  not  have 
to  take  a  stand  against  tlie  very  powerful 
Soviet  Union. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from -Vriglnla    (Mr.   Harry   F 
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Byrd,  Jr.)  gave  a  report  yesterday  on  his 
conversations  with  President  Sadat  only 
last  Friday.  As  always,  my  distinguished 
colleague  was  candid  and  to  the  point. 
He  reported  as  follows: 

The  Egyptian  leader  said  firmly  that  his 
cr  untry  will  not  again  become  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  congratulate  President  Sadat  for 
his  firm  intentions,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  measure  as  I  am  pro- 
posing would  be  welcomed  by  liim — if  not 
publicly,  then  at  least  in  his  private 
councils.  For  as  Senator  Byrd  has  report- 
ed, Mr.  Sadat  "said  he  did  not  wisli  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  Russia,  or  a  friend  of  Rus- 
sia at  the  expense  of  the  United  States." 
Nobody  could  a.sk  for  more  than  that. 
There  is  no  need  to  provoke  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  need 
to  allow  a  situation  to  develop  unnec- 
essarily where  the  Soviet  Union  could 
provoke  the  free  world,  or  tragically 
plunge  us  into  war.  There  are  those  in 
this  body  who  have  «harply  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  in 
sharply  upgrading  the  small  naval  base 
of  Diego  Garcia  in  the  middle  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  They  have  declared  that 
this  action  would  unnecessarily  mili- 
tarize the  seas  in  that  region  and  add 
to  tensions.  I  must  say  candidly  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  assessment,  given 
the  relatively  small  U.S.  presence  that 
would  be  enhanced  by  Diego  Garcia,  and 
the  current  level  of  Soviet  operations  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
would  do  far  more  to  upset  the  military 
balance  in  that  part  of  the  world  than 
anything  the  United  States  could  ever 
do.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  in- 
creasing tensions  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
should  join  in  my  proposal  to  demili- 
tarize the  Suez  Canal  as  a  far  more  ef- 
fective means  to  their  goal.  I  shall  sub- 
mit the  amendment  I  have  described  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept cosponsors. 

All  Americans,  indeed,  all  in  the  free 
world  are  looking  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  funds  requested 
by  the  President  are  intended  to  con- 
tribute to  that  settlement.  In  his  message, 
the  President  said : 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  significant  break- 
through for  world  peace.  Increased  foreign 
aid  win  be  a  vital  complement  to  our 
diplomacy  in  maintaining  the  momentum 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  which  will 
serve  the  Interests  of  both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  the 
following : 

The  hope  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  Is  stronger  today  than 
at  any  time  In  the  previous  quarter  century. 
American  diplomatic  Initiatives  have  helped 
create  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  end 
to  conflict  and  violence.  While  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  must  and  will  continue,  there  Is 
already  much  that  can  be  done  to  supple- 
ment and  consolidate  what  has  been  achieved 
so  far. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  words  of  Presi- 


dent Nixon  are  to  be  given  substantiiTl 
meaning.  I  think  that  Congress  must  act 
to  condition  the  proposed  aid  of  $250  mil- 
lion to  EgApt  upon  Egypt's  closing  tlie 
Suez  Canal  to  warships.  As  the  President 
says : 

There  is  already  much  that  can  be  done 
to  supplemeni.  and  consolidate  what  ha.s  been 
achieved  so  far. 

By  removing  ihe  threat  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary prccsure  in  the  Suez  Canal,  these 
gains  can  be  made  effective  and  coij- 
slructive. 


Ti'E    26TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  was 
26  years  ago  that  the  centuries-old 
dreams  of  the  Jewish  people  were  an- 
swered to  have  returned  to  them  the  land 
which  was  once  theirs  and  from  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  flee. 

The  Jewish  people  have  the  longest 
tradition  of  love  of  justice  in  this  history 
of  mankind.  Tliey  have  learned  hard  les- 
sons, painful  lessons,  lessons  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  They  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  and  barbarism,  been 
forced  to  flee  homes  and  loved  ones, 
watched  with  helpless  anguish  as 
minions  of  their  fellow'  Jews  were 
slai^ghtered  by  the  Nazis,  and — now — 
suffered  from  the  daUy  terrorism  and 
constant  threat  ot  attack  from  their 
neighbors  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  a 
history  of  tragedy  and  suffering  un- 
matched by  any  other  people. 

Today.  Israel  stands  out  as  a  bright 
star,  beckoning  all  who  would  seek  the 
protection  of  its  borders  and  serving  as 
a  reminder  to  the  tyrants  and  bigots  of 
this  world  that  justice  is  stronger  than 
steel  and  armor,  that  it  is  more  mighty 
than  bullets  And  bombs,  and  that  It  will 
triumph  over  prejudice  and  injustice. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Israel  on  several  occasions,  and  I  know 
of  the  strength  of  conviction  of  its  peo- 
ple. They  intend  to  survive,  and  it  is  that 
determination  which  evokes  the  admira- 
tion of  people  throughout  the  world.  To 
these  undaunted  people,  my  best  wishes 
on  the  anniversary  of  your  great  nation. 


EDWIN  W.  MURPHY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent 
death  of  Edwin  W.  Murphy  who  has 
served  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  during  the  past  few  years  as  the 
assistant  editor  for  Senior  Citizens  News. 

The  loss  of  Ed  Murphy  is  especially 
significant  to  me  for  Ed  has  been  an 
effective  leader  in  our  efforts  to  enact 
comprehensive  reform  in  our  private 
pension  system.  In  1970  while  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  Ed  testified  before  us  on  the  issue 
of  pension  reform.  His  personal  state- 
ment was  a  valuable  contribution  in  our 
efforts  to  explore  this  pressing  issue.  The 
injustice  of  current  pension  systems  can 


be  no  more  visibly  exemplified  than  by 
looking  closely  at  what  happened  to  Ed 
Mui-phy. 

A  jouiTiaUst  by  trade  and  an  activist 
on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  Ed  put 
in  over  40  years  of  honest  labor,  includ- 
ing employment  with  three  newspapers 
and  one  trade  union.  Despite  this  record. 
lie  !e:ei\ed  no  pension,  largely  because 
the  th'ce  newspapers  went  out  of  busi- 
ncF<;  It  wa.^  only  when  he  joined  the  staff 
ol  the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Cili- 
z':ns  thai  lie  became  eligible  for  a  pen- 
sion under  their  immediate  vesting  pro- 
vision. 

Tliroughout  his  life.  Ed  Murphy  n:ade 
a  special  effort  to  give  of  himself  to  oth- 
ers. As  an  active  advocate  of  civil  rights, 
he  and  his  wife  in  the  1960's  provided 
temporary  housing  for  Southern  black 
families  coming  north  to  live. 

As  a  wise  advocate  of  human  riglif: 
and  as  a  true  champion  of  the  needs  cf 
okier  Amc-icans.  Ed  will  be  sorelv  miFscd. 


CONGFESSMAN  VANIK'S  CORPO- 
RATE TAX  STUDY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day morning  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting.  Manage- 
ment, and  Expenditures  and  the  gub- 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions resumed  its  oversight  hearings  on 
Federal  agency  collection,  tabulation, 
and  pubhcation  of  information  and  data 
from  regulated  firms. 

The  committee  was  privileged  to  have 
as  its  first  witness  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Vanik,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 
Representative  Vanhc  is  a  member  of  the 
tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, for  the  past  2  years  he  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  effective  Federal 
corporate  income  taxes  paid  by  Ameri- 
ca's leading  146  corporations.  Tlie 
"Vanik  studies"  have  become  an  impor- 
tant pa  it  in  the  debate  on  tax  reform 
and  the  increasing  public  and  congres- 
sional understanding  of  the  nature  of  our 
tax  laws. 

Congressman  Vanik's  testimony  this 
morning  was  largely  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  type  of  enormous  prob- 
lems which  face  Members  of  Congress 
and  pubhc-interest  groups  when  they  at- 
tempt to  obtain  basic  economic  data.  As 
Representative  Vanik  stated — 

The  Federal  government  simply  does  not 
have  enough  accurate  Information  on  which 
to  base  sound  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  our 
committees  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
ways  to  make  more  and  better  informa- 
tion available  for  use  in  pubhc  policy 
formulation.  Congressman  Vanik's  de- 
scription of  the  problems  facing  those 
who  seek  "supposedly"  public  informa- 
tion is  an  important  statement  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  pubhc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Congressman  Vanik's  testi- 
mony, to  which  I  have  just  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
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monj'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Fecord,  as  follows: 

ii'VTEMKNT    OF    C- 'Nr.RE.S.SMAJf   CKARI.r.S    .\ 

Van  IK 

I  .appreciate  this  opporuinliy  to  teNtify  in 
tlu'.'«  oversight  hcarint.'s  regarding  Pfdenil 
atfetiCT  collection,  tabulation,  and  publica- 
tion of  imormalioii  and  data  ironi  regiilaied 
iiriiv.. 

^lr.^t,,  I  would  likf  to  couinie:id  the  din- 
mii,ieB  ajid  lio  stAff  Tor  iij  Jaiiuury  7tli  w- 
port.  Di-clofurc  of  Corporate  Oirnership.  Th\-^ 
rpport  l.<5  one  of  the  finest  plcce.s  of  ori^'iiial 
rei-earch  work  ever  to  come  out  of  a  Con- 
gressional Committee.  It  Ls  an  economist ':i 
goldmine. 

It  should  be  required  rt-'rtdiny  material  la 
every  ec-ouomics  and  pohtiial  science  course 
;a  the  Natloii's  colleges.  The  Implications  of 
the  Report  are  most  serlou.s.  We— or  the  next 
Congress — must  act  on  tlie  flndln!;'s  of  your 
Report,.  Every  day  that  we  delay,  means  one 
more  day  that  a  few  large  hanks  and  Inutltu- 
tional  Investors  consolidate  and  strenL;the;i 
their  control  on  the  American  economy  ai'.il 
othtr  Aruerlcaii  corporations. 

PSOBLEMS   IN   OUTAII.ING    I.VH  I'M  \n' iN 

F.ither  than  deal  with  the  impllc.Tllon.,  of 
your  Report,  however.  I  would  lilie  to  di.  - 
cu.ss  the  problem  of  obtaining  iiif  )rm.'il:oii 
about  American  corporations  and  the  direc- 
tion of  our  economy  and  jwricty.  Lincoln 
said  it  as  simply  and  clearly  as  u  caji  bo 
said: 

"If  we  could  first  knov  ^htrc  v,e  rre  Mid 
whither  we  are  tendint;  wc  c  )Uld  Ihbn  bellfr 
Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fer-.r  that  in  terms  of  our 
economy  and  the  directions  of  our  national 
coonomic  structure,  we  do  not  even  know 
where  we  are — and  tti«  reason  Is:  the  Federal 
goveroineat  bimply  docb  not  have  enou^'li 
accurate  information  on.  which  to  base  sound 
public  policy.  The  need  for  information  Is 
critical — and  was  excellently  described  by  the 
PWeral  Trade  Commffwlon  ia  their  justlflca- 
tlon  for  proceeding  with  the  Line  of  BuslneBs 
Report  Inquiry: 

"Information  plays  a  critical  role  in  the 
efficient  working  of  a  free  enterpri.se  econ- 
omy. Generally  speaking,  tiie  greater  tlie 
amount  of  Information  which  Is  possessed 
by  all  the  groups  which  are  Interested  in  a 
given  market,  the  more  efficiently  the  market 
will  work.  Other  things  being  equal,  then, 
society  stands  to  reap  benefits  from  the  dis- 
semination of  luformatlon." 

As  you  know,  fir  the  pa.-.t  tv.o  years  I  have 
compiled  a  study  of  the  Federal  corporate 
tar  payments  of  the  top  100  American  in- 
dustrial corporations  as  well  as  about  40 
other  selected  top  corpor.itlons  In  tran-sporta- 
tion.  retailing,  and  banking.  The  companies 
studied  have  been  taken  from  the  Fortune 
500  list.  The  Information  was  drawn  entirely 
from  public  filings  at  the  SEC,  ICC.  and  PPC. 
The  very  difficult  accounting  Interpretation 
work  was  done  by  the  Johit  Committee  ou 
Internal  Revenue  Ta.xatlon. 

The.se  ta.t  studies  have  received  v.lde  cov- 
erat'e  because  of  certain  dramatic  flndln^T'. 
For  example,  in  tax  year  1972.  it  was  reported 
that  ITT  paid  1';,  Federal  Corporate  Income 
tax  on  about  $376  million  in  profit.  I  found 
1 1  profitable  giant  corporations  wliich  paid 
no  corporate  income  tuT.  Thc.-,e  f;ndi'.it;s  yol 
tiie  headlines. 

The  Important  lonnt-ranire  flndinps  of  my 
studies  parallel  the  type  of  findings  of  your 
Reoort: 

The  bigger  corporations  can  tske  advan- 
t.ii;e  of  special  tax  privileges. 

The  bigger  corporations  tend  to  pay  a  lower 
rate  of  tax — about  29^^  compared  to  a  statu- 
tory rate  of  48%. 

'I  he  bigger  corporations  therefore  h.ave  a 
more  attractlre  casb  flow  and  Investment 
image  than  smaller  corporations. 


Therefore,  the  big  get  bigger— and  small 
and  medium  size  business  is  sufTering. 

There  is  a  move  toward  bigness,  concen- 
tration and  overwhelming  power  in  a  few 
American  corporations. 

Th.»  main  point  I  war.t  to  make  today  Ls 
that  obtaining  this  tax  is  incredibly  di.llcult. 
This  information  i.s  required  by  the  regula- 
tory fi'^'enci-s  to  be  filed  and  made  available  to 
the  pvibli'..  '1  he  i..formatlo;i  Is  Important  to 
luvoatcii.  to  ecouomliits,  and  to  the  Congress 
in  its  puijllc  policy  and  tax  decisions.  Yet  it 
is  n;^ai-!y  Impossihle  to  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion. One  inu.-t  rely  on  trained  CP.\s— and 
the.e  can  even  he  honest  dis.ifireement  and 
dlilcrin;;  Interpret  itiotis  amoi.^-  t!ic  bc.;t. 
accousitauis. 

For  example,  for  tax  year  1D72  out  of  the 
14t>  nluigs  examii.ed,  iuformaiion  w.\s  avail- 
able or  cal' ulable  ou  only  'JO — or  CI'  of  th.e 
sample — with  the  situation  being  p.\rtlcu- 
larly  bad  In  the  b.inking  Industry.  In  ta.t 
year  1971,  only  45  out  of  100  Indu.^trlal  c.-^r- 
porations  had  made  Intelligible  Information 
available  to  the  t^EC  by  the  filing  date. 

I  nugiit  i»dd  at  Ihu  point,  thai  the  SEC 
i^iineLiiucs  does  u^l  seem  to  obtain  better 
r>'sponse  It  or  eiifv:.rceme;;..  of  Us  reporting 
rules  than  the  Committee  did  l;i  It;  poll  of 
:)24  corporations.  I  believe  that  you  received 
a  full  response  from  only  89  companies  and 
no  response  at  all  from  some  53  firms.  Tliere 
seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  these 
corporations  which  did  not  respond  to  your 
inquiries  and  tho.se  which  fail  to  comply  with 
the  SEC  rtgi.lalion  SX  requiiing  that  State, 
foreign,  and  Federal  taxes  be  reported  sepa- 
rately. Sixteen  of  the  58  f.rm^  which  refused 
to  disclose  ownership  to  you  were  among  33 
firms  (out  of  a  total  of  146  examined)  which 
appear  to  have  failed  to  properly  disclose  the 
level  of  their  Federal  tax  payment.  It  seems 
tiiat  there  la  a  sort  of  ccoalatent  "Public  be 
damned"  attitude  among  a  number  of 
corporations. 

The  confusion,  complexity,  and  secrecy 
which  shrouds  corporate  tax  and  Qnauclul 
reporting  Is  Indescribable.  By  far  one  of  the 
major  problems  In  understanding  the  tax 
provisions  of  many  corporate  annual  report.s 
has  been  the  combination  of  the  Federal  tax 
expense  with  local,  state  and  foreign  tax 
expenses  when  reporting  to  tlie  SEC  and  to 
stockholders.  As  I  stated  in  Uie  August  1, 
1073.  Congressional  Record,  a  number  of  com- 
panies fail  to  provide  adequate  tax  informa- 
tion In  their  annual  reports  to  stockholders. 
In  tax  year  1972,  for  example,  Xerox  listed 
Its  tax  expense  under  one  figure  titled  "In- 
come Taxes" — with  no  breakdown  of  either 
their  slate  and  or  local  and/or  foreign  taxes. 
Exxon,  General  Motors,  and  3M.  as  well  as 
many  others,  aLso  listed  "lumped  up  tax  ex- 
penses" In  their  annual  reports  to  their  tjtock- 
holders  for  1972. 

This  has  not  been  an  Isolated  problem. 
The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  In  their  publication  "Account- 
ing Trends  and  Techniques,"  sampled  136 
1971  annual  reports  and  discovered  that: 

Provision  for  Income  Taxes;  Combined 
witli  Federal,  116;  Shown  Separately.  20; 
Total.  136. 

A  corporation's  combination  of  the  forelKU 
and  federal  tax  figures  particularly  under- 
states the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Fed- 
wal  government,  since  the  lorelgn  tax  pro- 
viaion  may  wash  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
federal  taxes. 

Tills  method  of  combining  reported  tax 
payments  is  distorting  and  misleading— and 
should  be  corrected. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ou 
March  21,  1973.  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  separate  listing  of  taxes  paid — 
as  required  by  law  In  the  10-K  forms  filed 
with   the   SEC — .should   not   be   required   lu 


the  annual  report  to  stockholders.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  former  Chairman,  Bradford 
Cook's,  response  to  my  inquiry. 

"It  Is  currently  the  Judgment  cf  the  C  >ui- 
mi!  .sion  staff  that  tlie  breakdown  of  -iiie  tfi:; 
expcn.se  data  as  required  iu  form  10-K  sc.oa- 
ration  oi:  the'Tohelttii  and  federal  tax  cxpeo  » 
is  not  data  whiclrus  cs.sciilial  to  the  averaj-.c 
inve...tor  in  unUerst3ndi:iy  the  rc'^ult.-,  of  oper- 
ations as  reported  lu  the  annual  report  and, 
hence.  Rule  14a-3(b)(2)  would  not  refiiiirc- 
r.s  Inclusu  u  in  an  annual  report  to  siiare- 
holdcrs." 

It  lecms  that  the  .Sonorities  Excha'ij;'' 
dminlsslon  holds  to  the  phl!o:iophy  tlial 
the  average  Investor  need  only  possess  the 
minimum  of  Information.  With  the  Increas- 
ing growth  of  Multi-Nationals.  I  believe  the 
averaje  ttockholder  would  be  interested  in 
what  countries  his  company  la  investing — 
and  V  hat  tax  hciieuts  aiC  acquired  by  su.:-. 
inv?'lin£;its. 

My  main  concern  has  hf en  thJ  rcmbiuint: 
o:'  tax  cy.p»nse  lr>.  annual  r'-p::rts  to  stnck- 
ii.ilders  However,  It  Is  a  violati'm  of  i-EC 
rcKuhitions  to  combine  la-c  expenses  in  the 
10-K  report  hied  with  the  SEC.  negulation 
SX  tRuIe  3-lG,0)  requires  that  State,  for- 
eign, and  I'ederal  taxes  must  be  .stated  sepa- 
rat-Iy  in  the  annual  10-K  report  to  the  Se- 
curities a-d  Exchange  Commission. 

In  1!)72  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Securities  and  Etichange  Commission  the  fact 
that  in  1971  four  major  corporations  violated 
this  liiv  by  combining  tlielr  tax  expense  fig- 
ures. Rather  than  strengthening  their  en- 
forcement efiorts  in  1972,  the  Securities  and 
Kichange  Cominiiislon  seems  to  have  allo.ved 
the  proliferation  of  this  illpgal  activity.  In 
my  analysis  of  tlie  ellective  taxes  paid  in 
1973,  33  corporations  out  of  146  appear  to 
have  violated  the  Regulation  SX  Rule.  The 
fohov,'u\;  li;{  ;:  reprinted  from  the  August  1. 
1973  Con.7re5..tona.'  Rerord.  It  Is  possible  tha« 
some  of  these  corporations  have  subsequently 
amended  and  corrected  their  SEC  filings. 

Ford  Motor  Company. 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Corpo- 
ration. 

Kraftco  Corporation. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

American  Can  Company. 

n  ^rcien.  Inc. 

Burlington  Industries. 

Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Gulf  &  Western  Indits tries.  Inc. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Beatrice  Poods  Co. 

American  Brands,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies,  I:\c. 

CPC  International  Inc. 

Champion  International  Corporation. 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 

Teledyne.  Inc. 

Consolidated  Frcighlways,  Inc. 

Lease  way  Transportation  Corp. 

Yellow  Freight  Systems,  Inc. 

Southern  California  Edison  ConM^-Mty. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission. 

Safevay  Stores,  Incorporated. 

Bank  America  Corporation. 

Western  Bancorporation. 

Chemical  New  York  Corporation 

B.uikers  Trust  New  York  C.orporatio:i. 

Continental  Illinol.^  Corporation. 

If  corporations  combine  their  tax  expenses 
In  the  10-K.  vlolatinc;  the  law.  they  make  it 
impossible  to  calculate  their  eflfective  taxe.-; 
p.ud  to  th.e  Feder.il  government.  It  Is  my 
suspicion  tliat  many  corporations,  aware  of 
how  tluy  could  di,>gul.se  their  Ipw  tax  pay- 
n-.ei.ts.     ha.e     liitenMonrllv    omitted    tticli 
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data,  thereby  breaking  the  law.  They 
realized  that  the  SEC  would  probably  not 
take  any  action,  and  if  they  did.  it  would 
<n!y  amount  to  a  "slap  on  the  wrist." 

Despite  these  difficulties,  I  am  proceeding 
with  a  third  annual  report  of  "Corporate 
iederal  Tax  Payments" — and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Is  col- 
lectiir,  this  Information  at  this  very  time. 

HOW    MUCH    TAX    DO    BANKS    PAY? 

I:i  light  of  the  study  conducted  by  this 
Committee  on  the  acceleration  of  banking 
control  of  the  American  economy,  I  hope  to 
give  special  emphasis  In  my  study,  to  Federal 
tax  payments  by  banks.  It  would  seem  that 
banking  would  be  a  fairly  straight-forward 
business  with  few  special  tax  breaks  or  in- 
centives'—and that  the  tax  rate  would  be 
about  48'":  .  Yet  for  tax  year  1972,  three  lead- 
ing banks  for  which  figures  were  available 
paid  an  average  effective  Federal  corporate 
tax  of  14.4 '-r  on  $519  million  In  profits.  In 
tax  year  1971,  5  leading  banks  paid  a  Federal 
tax  rate  of  about  21.9  ;  on  $756.8  million  in 
profits. 

The  trend  Is  continuing.  For  example,  I 
would  like  to  enter  Into  the  hearing  record, 
without  comment,  the  full  text  of  the  tax 
notes  contained  in  the  1973  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation.  This  An- 
nual Report  Indicates  that  the  assets  of  the 
Corporation  have  Increased  from  .$30  6  billion 
in  1972  to  $36.8  billion  In  1973  and  the  quar- 
terly dividend  was  raised  by  lO'T. 

I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation's 
comments  on  this  annual  report,  so  I  do  not 
want  to  provide  an  analysis.  According  to 
its  own  statement,  however,  the  Corpora- 
tion's ciurent  Federal  tax  payments  have  de- 
clined whUe  its  foreign  tax  payments  have 
increased.  Also,  note  the  large  tax-exempt 
Interest  earnings  of  the  bank.  FTaally  the 
Corporation  states  that  the  provision  for  In- 
come taxes  at  the  48%  Federal  Statutory 
Rate  Is  $114.4  million,  yet  the  total  listed 
Federal  Current  and  Deferred  taxes  is  $7,596,- 
000.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Banks  are  gain- 
ing economic  power! 

THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  CORPORATION     TAXfG 


In  thousa 

ids 

1973 

1972 

Taxes  applic3t>le  to  net  income  were 
IS  follows: 
Tax    provision    applicable    fo 
Income     before     securities 

giins  (losses) 

Tax  provision  (benefit)  applica- 
ble    to     securities     gains 
(losses) 

Total ~ 

The  current  and  deferred  amounts 
of  these  tax  provisions  were  as 
follows: 
Federal: 

Current 

Deferred    

State  and  municipal: 

Current 

$76.  036 

(644) 
75.392 

4.185 

3.411 

11.936 

4,976 

40,  347 
10,  537 

75,392 

$61  908 

(80) 
61.828 

8  671 
1.923 

1?  258 

Deferred 

Foreign; 

Current    ._ 

Deferred 

3,852 

33,109 
2,015 

61.828 

Total              ~ 

The  principal  items  which  caused  the  timing  dif- 
ferences resulting  in  deferred  income  taxes  in 
1973  and  the  tax  impact  of  each  one  follow: 


Thousands 


Additional  Iranfer  to  the  reserve  fcr  loan 
losses  in  excess  of  the  provision  charged  to 
operating  expenses 


J13,333 


Acrretion  of  disctunt  on  investment  secu- 
rities   

Undistributed  earnings  of  overseas  subsidi- 
aries, jciiil  '.entuies  and  associated  com- 
panies    .   .   _ 

Depreciation  on  premises  and  equipment, 
includm;^  lease  linancing  equipment 

Other     Net     . . 

Total  ..  .. 


(4  647) 


?,524 


3  5?6 
3.788 


18,  924 


Tiie  total  provision  for  income  taxes 
afplicable  to  net  income  in  1973 
IS  lp<;s  than  the  amount  computed 
ty  ai  plying  the  tJ.S.  Fedeial  iii- 
c'jme  tax  rate  of  48  percent  to 
MHOine  before  taxes.  The  reasons 
'oi  this  difference  are  as  follovjs; 


\ 

Percent  ^f 
Amount  (in  incomie 

thousands)    before  tax^ 


Pio;i;ion  fci  income  taxes  at 

; 

statutory  rste   ...     

$114,474 

48^00 

lii:fease  (ijecrease)  in  provi- 

/ 

sion  for  income  taxes  result- 

' (19  37) 

ing  from: 

Tax-exempt  interest.. 

(46, 189) 

i-tate   and    municipal   in- 

come taxes,  net  of  Fed- 

eral income  tax  benehts. 

8,760 

3.67 

Oilier  -Net 

(1,653) 

(69) 

Total   provision  for  in- 

come taxes 

75,  392 

31.61 

HOW    MUCH    TAX    PO    ENERCT    COMPANIES    PAY? 

Second,  in  my  tax  study  this  year,  I  hope 
to  provide  special  emphasis  on  the  tax  rates 
of  energy  companies.  What  types  of  tax  sub- 
sidles  are  we  providing?  Are  they  cost.'benefit 
ratio  effective?  Are  they  distorting  the  use  of 
fuels  and  delaying  the  start  of  new  tech- 
nologies? 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  some  of 
the  tax  problems  in  the  oil  industry.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  probably  soon 
be  sending  the  Senate  an  oil  windfall  profits 
tax  bill — and  if  history  Is  any  Judge,  you  will 
be  making  some  changes  and  adding  some 
ideas  of  your  own. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  looked  at  the 
tax  situation  of  other  energy  companies.  I 
know  that  the  Chairman  from  Montana  has 
long  had  a  special  interest  in  public  utilities 
and  utility  ccwipanies.  Without  really  becom- 
ing aware  of  It,  we  have  come  to  provide  a 
tremendous  tax  subsidy  to  the  electricity 
companies.  Over  the  past  decade,  many  of 
them  have  moved  out  of  the  ranks  of  taxpay- 
ers and  Into  the  ranks  of  non-taxpayers,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  providing  their  stock- 
holders and  owners  with  tremendous  in- 
dividual tax  advantages  through  the  ability 
to  provide  tax  free  dividends. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  companies  have 
low  returns,  that  their  stocks  have  been  in 
trouble,  and  that  their  capital  requirements 
are  enormous.  Yet  by  providing  these  Sub- 
sidles,  we  may  be  encoxiraglng  certain  frivol- 
ous uses  of  energy.  Pec^le  will  delay  in  In- 
sulating their  homes,  there  will  be  no  hicen- 
tlve  for  individual  efforts  to  use  solar  energy 
for  heating  and  cooling. 

I  understand  that  tliere  is  a  report  In  the 
March  26,  1974  Minneapolis  Star  that  North- 
em  States  Power  Company  will  pay  no  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  for  1973. 1  would  like  to  en- 
ter the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
since  It  describes  some  of  the  special  tax  ad- 
v.antages  available  to  utilities.  Assuming  that 
the  FPC  is  ou  the  Job  and  tax  savings  are 
passed  on  to  customers,  such  tax  breaks  do 
mean  cheaper  power — and  they  mean  further 
delays  before  America  begins  to  curb  its  en- 
ergy gluttony.  I  would  also  add  the  comment 
that  such  tax  savings  mean  Infinitely  more 


for  the  stockholders  and  manajcment  of  the 
"ompany    than    they   do    for   tlie    Individual 
co!isiimers  and  workers  who  own  no  pto'~!:. 
The  article  follows: 

'Northern  States  Fower  Co  •will  pn;  no 
federal  hicome  taxes  and  snby.r.ntiRlly  less 
than  normal  state  income  taxes  f^r  1973  r.r- 
cording  to  figures  in  the  utility's  annual  re- 
port to  Its  stockholders  In  addition,  the  rtil- 
ity  has  gotten  an  $8  million  refund  of  fed- 
eral taxes  paid  la  earlier  years,  the  S,s:'.:rcs 
fchov. 

"T)ie  Xw  liability  was  ernsed  n-.ostly  by 
the  in\estment  credit  allowed  N8P  on  Its 
Pii.irle  Is"-a;id  nuclear  ceiiCratiir  plant,  said 
C-er.ild  S.  Pettersen,  the  company's  comp- 
tvolU  r.  Taxable  net  Income  also  wa.s  $35  mil- 
lion less  in  1973  than  1972,  an  NSP  spokes- 
man said.  The  $8  million  refu::d  came  be- 
cavise  the  credit  was  so  large  thai  NSP  was 
able  to  apply  some  of  It  against  taxes  paid 
in  1970.  1971.  and  1972  tis  well  as  all  federal 
I'lcome  taxes  due  for  1973.  Pettersen  sn'.t* 

"'Tax  laws  allow  utilities  to  deduct  4  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  plants  directly  from 
their  taxes  in  the  year  a  plant  froes  Into  sen"- 
ire.  Pettersen  said.  Prairie  Island  had  its 
first  fission  reaction,  which  produces  heat  to 
i-enerate  electricity,  Dec  1.  Pettersen  said  the 
utility's  federal  incon.e  tax  without  the 
credit  would  have  been  about  $4  5  million 
compared  with  the  nearly  $19  million  the 
utility  paid  in  1972.  The  company's  s'ai« 
income  taxes  for  1973  total  $226,000,  $4  3 
million  less  than  payuents  for  1972. 

"The  utility's  federal  tax  bill  would  have 
been  i46.5  million  before  deductions  and  tsx 
credits  for  such  tilings  as  depreciation  and 
plant  Investment,  according  to  the  report. 
That  would  indicate  a  net  income  on  the 
company's  books  of  about  $97  million  based 
ou  the  48  percent  corporate  income  tax  rate. 
The  utility  said  the  tax  reductions  be;iefit 
shareholders  and  customers  alike  because  it 
means  NSP  has  to  borrow  less  money  In  the 
securities  market  at  high  Interest  rates  to 
finance  construction  projects.  The  invest- 
ment credits  are  allowed  under  a  1971  tax 
law  and  the  rates  for  utilities  are  less  than 
for  other  businesses,  an  N.SP  spokesman 
said." 

The  declining  tax  rate  of  electrlc^ti!!-i.y 
companies  Is  descrlt>ed  at  great  lengtft  In  my 
corporate  study  of  last  Augtist  1.  It  Is  also 
discussed  In  some  detail  in  House  Report 
93-891.  relating  to  Tennessee  'Vallev  Au- 
thority pollution  control  facilities,  if  the 
Committee  would  be  Interested.  I  would  like 
to  enter  a  portion  of  the  House  Report  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

"Each  firm  makes  Its  o^-n  decision  bs  to 
which  tax  procedures,  if  any.  will  be  mo.st 
beneficial  to  use  In  accountinrr  for  new  in- 
vestments or  additions  to  old  facilities.  The 
sum  of  all  the  available  tax  provisions 
can  be  large.  The  data  published  In  Afof'^.,.'s 
Public  Utility  Manual  1973.  Indicates  the 
Federal  Tax  Code  changes  can  have  a  slgn.fl- 
cant  Impact  on  individual  electric  systems. 
The  comparative  consolidated  ir.come  ac- 
count for  the  American  Flertric  Power  Co  . 
Inc.  shows  1966  operatlnc  reve--,;e  of  -488  2 
million,  net  operating  income  of  '?]88  million, 
and  Federal  tax  paymerts  of  S60  mlilj-'n 
which  was  lessened  somewhat  by  pro  rata 
credit  of  $7.6  million  from  accelerated  amor- 
tization accumulations  transferred  to  the  in- 
come account.  Operating  revenues  increased 
by  1972  to  $860  million,  net  operating  Income 
to  $244  million  yet  federal  Income  taxes  c:e- 
clined  over  the  years  until  this  entry  showed 
a  credit  of  $5.6  million.  Credits  of  $6.7  mil- 
lion were  sh.own  from  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion accumulations  and  $984  thousand  from 
liberalized  depreciation.  Throtigh  various 
recovery  provisions  of  the  tax  laws.  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc..  reported 
to  stockholders  for  1970  credits  In  the  fed- 
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eral  Income  tax  entry  of  $19.9  million,  cred- 
it of  9900  thous&nd  from  provision  for  de- 
ferred income  tax  and  investment  tax  cred- 
it; of  $2.4  million.  For  1971  the  firm  reported 
credit  of  $3  million  In  the  federal  Income  ta.K 
i'-em,  credit  of  $3  million  from  the  provision 
tar  deferred  Income  tax  and  an  extraordinary 
Item  of  $53  million  credit  from  recalculation 
vi  earlier  tax  llabUities.  P\ir  1972  the  federal 
income  tax  Item  was  a  credit  of  $1  million 
and  credit  of  $2.2  million  was  shown  from 
the  deferred  tax  entry.  This  indicates  that 
in  place  of  payments  of  federal  Income  taxes 
in  the  past  three  years,  the  system  has  re- 
ceived  credits    from    la.xes   paid   earlier.    In 
both  cases,  other  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
may  have  been  employed  to  achieve  tax  cred- 
it status.  Not  all  tirms  are  in  this  situation. 
"The  decrease  in  the  puynieuts  of  federal 
income  taxes  by  private  utUilies  Illustrates 
the  significance  of  tax  law  changes  to  achieve 
national  objectives.  As  a  percent  ofSperatlng 
revenues,  federal  taxes  for  eiectric  systems  de- 
creased from  12.0  percent  In  1955  to  3.5  per- 
cent in  1972.  Had  the  federal  tax  payments 
been   t.he   same   percent   as   In    1955,  "federal 
receipts  from  this  industry  would  have  been 
=iJ  billion  greater  for  1972." 

THE    NEW    S.E.C.    TAX    DISCLOSURE    RfLE 

I  had  hoped  that  this  year's  study  would 
be  easier  to  conduct  than  the  past  two.  I  had 
been  encouraged  In  this  belief  by  the  action 
of  the  SEC  last  fall  In  issuing  a  new  rule 
requiring  more  tax  disclosure.  On  November 
27,  1973,  the  SEC  announced  expanded  tax 
disclosure  requirements  to  permit  Investors 
■to  distinguish  more  easily  between  one-time 
and  continuing  tax  advantages  enjoved  by 
a  company  and  to  appraise  the  significance 
of  changing  effective  tax  rates." 

Earlier  in  the  year.  I  had  written  to  the 
SEC  in  support  of  this  proposed  rule-making. 

INDt'STRT    OPPOSmON    TO    THE    SEC.    PROPOSAL 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  what  some  of  the 
corporations  wrote  In  their  letters  to  the 
SEC.  Generally,  there  was  rather  violent  op- 
position to  the  proposed  rule.  The  following 
are  quotes  from  the  SEC  hearing  Journal. 

ALCOA  was  worried  that  it  would  lead  to 
additional  disclosure  In  other  areas: 

"We  are  concerned  that  the  proposals  to 
amend  Rule  3-16(o),  in  view  of  other  pres- 
sures for  additional  disclosure  being  applied 
today,  will  cause  an  unintended  extension  of 
such  rules  to  all  forms  of  reporting,  which 
would  add  to  the  confusion  and  misinter- 
pretation In  this  area  of  financial  reporting." 

Getty  Oil  Company  was  worried  about  con- 
fusing the  poor  public: 

"Financial  reporting  requirements  differ 
extensively  from  tax  reporting  requirements. 
Both  requirements  are  well  entrenched  In 
accepted  accounting  and  governmental 
policy,  and  as  regards  tax  reporting,  codified 
Into  the  U.S.  legal  system  as  well.  Business 
must  comply  with  two  separate  and  distinct 
reporting  requirements  relating  to  ita  eeo- 
Jiomlc  condition  which  are  intended  and  do 
ser-.e  different  purposes.  The  proposed  rules 
will  place  the  different  burden  on  business 
of  attempting  to  correlate  and  explain  to 
general  users  of  its  financial  statement 
philosophical  differences  that  were  not  In 
their  inception  correlated  or  reconciled. 
While  It  Is  recognized  that  there  is  a  definite 
obligation  of  "retisouable  dLsclosure"  to  ex- 
ternal users  of  financial  statements,  that 
obligation  should  not  be  expanded  to  include 
disclosure,  correlation  and  reconcilement  of 
thp  complicated  and  technical  areas  of  flnan- 
niil  accounting  and  tax  return  preparation. 
Any  attempt  to  follow  such  a  course  of  action 
c  an  only  serve  to  confuse  the  general  public." 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
.iiid  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
I'.tiiy  were  amazingly  frank  about  what  I 
i.>elieve  is  the  cause  of  the  real  opposition  to 


the   SEC    rule.    The    additional    Information 
will  make  It  harder  to  avoid  taxes: 

"In  summary,  we  continue  to  be  opposed 
to  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  basis  that 
it  will  be  confusing  and  misleading  to  in- 
ve.stors.  and  that  It  cannot  be  accurately 
compiled  with  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies. Disclosure  o/  certain  detailed  infor- 
mation on  tax  expense  accruals  could  prej- 
udice the  company  in  its  negotiations  with 
the  Internal  Jieienue  Service  or  in  litigations 
with  other  parties,  and  thus  injure  Its  share- 
holders. Such  change  in  policy.  If  required, 
should  only  be  made  by  legislation  with  full 
hearing.^  to  determine  a  public  need."  (Italics 
added.) 

American  Smfltir.g  and  Refining  phrased 
the  Issue  this  way: 

"Die  listing  of  income  items  bearing  effec- 
tive tax  rates  of  less  than  48';  would  seem 
to  provide  standing  invitation  to  the  Inter- 
nal Service  and  Congress  to  endeavor  to  strike 
out  such  Intended  favorable  tax  treatment  in 
any  new  tax-raising  legislation.  In  effect,  it 
makes  a  corporation  a  principal  contributor 
toward  its  own  tax  hikes." 

Tne  comment  letter  I  enjoyed  reading  the 
most  was  the  one  from  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  which  contained 
a  rather  strong  attack  on  myself,  accusing 
me  of  being  a  tax  reformer  and  the  instigator 
of  the  SEC's  proposed  rule.  The  Institute 
.says  the  SEC  rule  plays  into  the  hands  of 
tax  reformers.  Later  In  their  letter,  they  in- 
dicate that  disclosure  would  probably  force 
their  membership  to  pay  more  In  taxes,  be- 
cause the  IRS  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  Is  happening.  The  arrogance  of 
the  letter  is  incredible.  I  would  like  to  enter 
some  quotes  from  the  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

"MACHTNERY    AND    ALLIED    PRODUCTS     INSTITUTE 

"The  SEC  filings  and  Rule  3-16(o)  of  Regu- 
lation S-X  have  become  a  subsidiary  issue 
in  the  tax  reform  dialogue  because  they  r^- 
resent  the  source  of  information  being  used 
by  some  persons  to  oppose  current  tax  con- 
cepts. Inasmuch  aa  tax  returns  are  accorded 
confidential  treatment  for  most  purposes  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  these  persons  alter- 
natively are  seeking  more  disclosvire  regard- 
ing tax  exptense  in  the  financial  filings  with 
SEC.  Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  because 
these  persons  are  denied  access  to  tax  returns, 
they  are  asking  for  the  amendment  of  pub- 
licly filed  financial  reports  to  yield  enough 
detail  to  permit  them  to  reconstruct  the  tax 
return  in  such  areas  as  Interest  them.  There 
are,  of  course,  several  ways  to  'skin  a  cat." 
"It  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  for  certain 
tax  reform  advocates  to  know  why  and  In 
what  anlounts  pre-tax  income  differs  for  tax 
and  financial  purposes,  and  to  know  which 
governments — notably  foreign  as  opposed  to 
domestic  governments — receive  tax  payments 
from  U.S.  businesses.  Depending  on  how 
existing  Rule  3-16 (o)  is  Interpreted,  an  SEC 
registrant's  financial  statementa  may  or  may 
not  supply  all  of  the  Information  sought  by  a 
"tax  reformer,"  however  sufficient  It  is  for  a 
security  holder's  purposes. 

"Provisions  for  possible  tax  deficiency 
"A  point  repeatedly  raised  In  connection 
with  this  proposed  rule  making  Is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  disclosures  involved  would 
permit  the  computation  of  details  of  regis- 
trant's provisions  for  possible  tax  deficiency. 
In  this  connection,  SEC  of  course  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  tax  law  where 
reasonable  minds  differ  and  where  the  final 
word  has  not  been  spoken.  In  our  Judgment, 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  tax  administra- 
tor who  thinks  his  client's  case  to  be  sound 
In  one  of  these  "grey"  areas  to  defend  the 
client's  Interests  rather  than  those  of  the 
tax  collector.  However,  given  the  possibility 


of  a  settlement  of  the  l.ssue  In  favor  of  the 
government,  a  company  may  properly  provide 
in  a  particular  year  for  amounts  of  Income 
tax  In  excess  of  the  computed  liability.  To 
require  disclosure  (directly  or  indirectly)  of 
details  of  thpse  amounts  in  public  filings  for 
perusal  by  the  opposite  party  to  the  question 
of  liability  would  weaken  a  registrant's  nego- 
tiating position  and  tend  to  establish  a  base 
level  from  which  the  company  would  have  to 
proceed  with  this  case.  We  believe  that  dis- 
closures of  this  sort  could  discourage  the  use 
of  provisions  for  possible  tax  deficiency. 
Moreover,  if  no  provisions  were  made,  earn- 
ings would  be  overstated  to  the  extent  that 
any  loss  subsequently  Incurred  had  not  been 
reserved. 

"There  are  Innumerable  areas  of  tax  law 
where  government  and  taxpayers  constantly 
must  exercise  their  best  Judgments,  and,  not 
Infrequently,    they    reach    opposite    conclu- 
sion.s.   As  often   as   not.   It   Is  government's 
choice  not  to  provide  further  definition  of 
the  issues.  The  Important  thing  is  that  the 
problems  get  resolved  In  a  framework  of  ad- 
ministrative and  or  Judicial  hearings  and  ap- 
peals where  both  parties  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  the  issues  considered  on  their 
merits  alone.  We  question  whether  this  can 
b©  accomplished  where  provisions  for  pos- 
sible deficiencies  are  disclosed,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  SEC  not  require  disclosure  from 
which  such  amoimts  can  be  determined. 
"Conformed  tax  and  financial  reporting 
"The  proposed  rule  making  appears  to  rest 
in   part   on   a   presumption    by   government 
that  tax  and  financial  reporting  should  be 
identical.   This   notion   Is   tirelessly  pressed 
by   tax    reform   advocates    who   allege    that 
certain  or  all  of  the  several  tsut  Incentive  or 
tax    relief   provisions    ("loopholes'    in    their 
rhetoric)   of  the  US.  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  unfair,  unnecessary,  or  inappropriate  in 
some  other  respect.  Of  greater  concern,  the 
concept  of  conformed  reporting  Is  Increas- 
ingly Imposed  by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  where  it  Judges  itself  to  be  on 
the  less  lieneficial  end  of  a  timing  difference 
between    income    (or    deductions)    reported 
for  tax  purposes  and  income  (or  deductions) 
reported  for  other  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
IRS  has  proposed  conformity  requirements 
which  would  be  costly  and  disruptive  to  tax- 
payers despite  the  fact  that   their  tax   ac- 
counting  (as  well  as  financial  accounting) 
has  been  in  accord  with  generally  accepted 
accounting    principles    an4    has    been    con- 
sistently  applied   from  period   to   period. 

"We  have  expressed  our\  concern  to  IRS 
about  Its  projects  In  this  area,  and  have 
tried  to  make  the  point  that  forced  con- 
formity could  stifie  the  development  of  fi- 
nancial accounting  rules  and  procedures, 
and  lead  to  distortions  in  reporting  for  tax 
or  financial  purposes.  In  a  parallel  vein,  we 
are  concerned  that  exhaustive  Information 
requirements  from  SEC  about  differences  hi 
tax  and  book  accounting  will  constitute  an 
Indirect  assist  to  IRS  in  Its  conformltv  ac- 
tivities with  possibly  adverse — albeit  indi- 
rect— effects  on  the  Interests  of  security 
holders.  Accordingly,  we"  urge  that  SEC  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  consequences 
of  conformed  accounting  and  reporting  to 
registrants  and  security  holders  before  com- 
mitting  Itself  to  the  Issuance  of  burdensome 
disclosure  rules  In  this  area." 

LOOPHOLE   IN   S.E.C.    BULB 

Despite  all  this  opposition,  the  SEC  rule  is 
In  effect.  Yet.  what  I  thought  was  a  victory 
has  turned  sour.  There  is  a  glaring  loophole 
In  the  new  disclosure  rule.  Perhaps  I.  my 
staff,  or  the  several  accountants  I  consulted 
should  have  seen  It — but  we  were  "took." 

The  rule  S-X.  3-16(0)  (3)  reads  In  part: 
(The  registrant  shall]  provide  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  amount  of  reported  total 
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Income  tax  expense  and  the  amount  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  income  befc««  tax 
by  the  applicable  statutory  Federal  Income 
tax  rate  .  .  . 

The  key  words  are  underlined.  According 
to  accountants  I  have  recently  consulted,  if 
a  company  has  a  total  Income  tax  expense 
equal  to  the  statutory  Federal  Income  tax 
rate  of  48%.  It  might  not  have  to  provide 
any  reconciliation — even  thotigh  it  may  not 
have  paid  a  penny  in  Federal  corporate  In- 
come tax.  For  example.  If  a  company  pays  • 
tojal  of  48%  of  its  ttucable  Income  to,  say, 
Saudi  Arabia,  it  would  escape  the  reconcilia- 
tion requirement.  Of  course,  the  new  rtillng 


will  provide  helpful  information  on  domestic 
corporations — but  the  bigger  companies — 
which  tend  to  be  the  internationals — can 
continue  to  avoid  a  clear  statement  of  tax 
payments. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
1973  Annual  Report  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
as  well  as  a  letter  which  I  have  Just  received 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  analyzing  the  company's  an- 
nual report  and  SEC  filing.  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  at  first  reading  of  the  notes 
many  would  obtain  the  Impression  that  the 
company  paid  a  Federal  tax  rate  of  about 
40 '.i — or  at  least  some  Federal  taxes.  Accord- 


ing to  the  Comfnlttee.  however,  it  "v  ould 
seem"  that  there  is  no  Federal  corporate  tiix 
payment  at  all ! 

The  same  type  of  problem  can  be  seen  in 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation  Annual 
Report  notes  which  I  entered  into  the  hear- 
ing record  earlier.  By  mixing  in  the  term«; 
Federal  Income  tax  rate  of  ASTc  and  falling 
to  specify  what  kinds  of  Income  taxes,  the 
Corporation  loaves  one  with  a  quick  first  im- 
pression that  its  Federal  tax  rate  is  31.61' 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  rely 
or  depend  on  the  SEC  for  the  full  type  of  In- 
formation which  we  need  to  legislate  ade- 
quately and  properly. 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  RETAINED  EARNINGS 


Catendar  year— 


1973 


1972 


Sales  (on  percenlage  of  completion  method  (or  long-teim  con- 

ttacts) .-.- Jl. 063, 741, 075 

Costs  and  expenses: 

Costs  and  operating  expenses. 919,517,356 

Research  and  deveropment  expenses 21,028,084 

Selling,  (enaral  and  *dm  inistntivt  expenses 58, 478, 220 

Orareciition  of  plant  and  equipment. 21,640,224 

total  costs  and  expenses 1,020,663,884 

Income  from  operations 43,077, 191 

Income  from  investments,  induding  equity  in  net  earnings  of 

affiliated  companies  (note  4) 3,783,483 

leterest  expense (10,203,577) 


J955. 885, 195 


818,  570,  350 
20, 603, 138 
51,  721,  529 
19,402,891 

910,  297,  968 
45, 587,  227 

3, 157,  310 
(6, 446,  756) 


Calendar  year— 

1973 


1972 


Incomebeforetaxes  and  minority  Interests $36,657,097  J42.  2S7  781 

U.S  and  foreign  taxes  on  income: 

Current ..^ 1,071,000  1,426  COO 

Deferred 13,38B,000  16  35<  0(« 

Total  taxes 14,450.000  17  78C  COO 

Incomeafteftaxes 22.207.097  24,517  781 

Incomeipplicabletominorrty  interests (124.367)  (62  221; 

Netinconiefortheyear(pershare:l973- J182;1972    Jl  97)...  22.082,730  24,435.5ti: 

Cash  dividends  declared  (per  share;  1973-J  80, 1972-t  55). ...  9, 683, 925  6  832,  836 

Remainder,to  retained  earnings. '  12,  398,805  17,6Q2  724 

Retained  earnings  at  beginning  of  year _     228.194.096  210.59!  3?? 

Retained  earnings  at  end  of  year 240,592,901  228, 194.0* 


NoTK  5 — As  a  result  of  the  tax  timing  dif- 
ferences, referred  to  under  accounting  poli- 
cies, the  company  for  federal  Income  tax 
reporting  Is  entitled  currently  to  report  a 
net  operating  loss  which,  together  with  un- 
used Investment  credits,  la  ^>plicable 
against  taxable  Income  or  tax  payable  over 
the  next  five  and  seven  years,  respectively. 

Deferred  tax  provisions  for  the  years  re- 
late principally  to  the  use  of  the  completed 
contract  method  for  tax  purposes — $11,404,- 
OOO  (1972— $15,060,000)  and  other  timing  dif- 
ferences of  $1,976,000  (1972— $1,294,000)  for 
accelerated  depreciation,  warranty  provisions 
and  other  accrued  expenses. 

The  1973  income  tax  provision  Is  net  of 
$1.750,000 ($1,490,000  In  1972)  Job  develop- 
ment Investment  credits  on  qualifying  prop- 
erty additions. 

"Die  effective  rates  of  the  total  provision 
for  Income  taxes,  as  shown  In  the  consoli- 
dated statement  of  Income,  are  less  than  the 
United  States  federal  statutory  rates  by  8.6% 
In  1973  (6.0%  In  1972) .  This  difference  arises 
principally  from  the  Job  development  Invest- 
ment credits — 4.8%  (3.5%  In  1972)  and  for- 
eign tox  credits— 3.8%   (1.8%  In  1972). 


JoiKT  Committee  on  Internal 
Revtenuk     Taxation, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Chables  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mh.  VaNik:  Tills  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  27,  1974.  wherein  you  asked 
for  an  analysis  of  the  1973  Annual  Report  of 
Babcock  &  WUcox  to  determine  how  much 
Federal  corporate  income  tax  will  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation  for  1973.  and  the  reasons  for 
the  difference  between  the  statutory  48  per- 
cent rate  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Corpora- 
lion. 

In  f.ie  Corporation's  Consolidated  State- 
ment of  Income  and  Retained  Earnings  for 
1973,  a  provision  for  "U.S.  and  f<«-elgn  taxes 
on  income  "  amounted  to  $14,450,000  of  which 
fl  070,000  was  current  and  $13,380,000  was 
■j^terred.  The  title  of  this  provision  could 
•a. ply  that  "U.S.  taxes  on  Income"  means 
i'.Ueral  as  well  as  State  and  local  Income 
t  .i.-:o3. 

Kcgardbig  the  current  portion  of  the  pro- 


vision, an  analysis  of  the  Corporatlon'^O-K 
Report  on  file  with  the  SEC  discloses  that 
$920,000  Is  the  current  foreign  income  tax 
provision.  The  remaining  cturent  provision, 
$150,000,  would  seem  to  be  State  and/or  local 
because  the  Ck>rporation  has  disclosed  that 
"the  company  for  federal  income  tax  report- 
ing Is  entitled  currently  to  report  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  .  .  ." 

Insofar  as  the  difference  between  the  statu- 
tory rate  and  the  rate  shown  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  concerned.  In  Footnote  No.  5  to  the 
consolidated  financial  statements,  the  Cor- 
poration discloses  that,  "The  effective  rates 
of  the  total  provision  for  Income  taxes,  as 
shown  In  the  consolidated  statement  of  In- 
come, are  less  than  the  tJnlted  States  fed- 
eral statutory  rates  by  8.6%  In  1973  (6.0'c 
in  1972).  This  difference  arises  principally 
from  the  Job  development  Investment  cred- 
its— 4.8'^<,  (3.5%  In  1972)  and  foreign  ta-x 
credits  3.8'"r    (1.8%   In  1972)." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  disclosure  is 
In  conformity  with  the  SEC's  Regulation 
S-X,  rule  3-16(0)  (3)  which.  In  general, 
states  that  a  corporation  must  provide  a 
reconciliation  between  the  amount  of  re- 
ported total  Income  tax  expense  and  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  expense  based  upon 
the  Federal  statutory  rate  of  48  percent  for 
the  majority  of  corporations.  If  the  recon- 
ciling Items  amount  to  a  difference  of  more 
than  five  percent  of  the  48  percent  Federal 
statutory  rate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Latjt.ence   N.  Woodwortii, 


PTC  liiNE  op  Business  REPORra 
There  is  some  hope  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  able  to  obtain  additional 
Information  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
added  to  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Author- 
ization. Hopefully,  the  FTC  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  Its  line  of  business  reports.  In 
an  age  of  mergers,  conglomerates,  and  multi- 
national corporations,  It  has  become  Impossi- 
ble to  determine  who  Is  manufacturing  and 
controlling  product  lines.  Such  Information 
is  vital  for  tax  policy  and  effective  antltmst 
and  PTC  policy.  As  you  know,  there  was  In- 
tense opposition  to  the  line  of  business 
amendments  last  year — although  increased 
paperwork  burdens  on  Industry  will  be  mini- 


mal, with  only  about  2,000  of  America's  larg- 
est corporations  affected. 

Neverthtiess,  In  light  of  past  history,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  be  confident  that 
the  FTC  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  a  free 
hand.  For  example.  In  the  fiscal  year  1964 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  FTC,  the  follow- 
ing legislative  rider  was  added  in  the  Ho-ase 
Committee : 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  shall  be  used  for  an  eco- 
nomic questionnaire  or  financial  study  of 
intercorporate  relations. 

This  language,  refusing  a  $100,000  FTC 
request  and  denying  any  money  for  such  ac- 
tivities, was  passed — as  best  I  can  tell — with- 
out a  single  word  of  reference  or  mention  on 
the  Floor  of  either  Chamber,  We  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  11  years  of  Information. 
We  must  not  permit  svich  an  opportunity  to 
slip  away  again. 

CORPORATE     DISCLOSt-RE     ACT 

Even  better  than  Improved  SEC  reporting 
or  the  FTC  study  would  be  the  enactment  ol 
a  clear  disclosure  bill.  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation, HJl.  4311.  which  would  require  dis- 
closure of  corporate  Income  tax  information 
with  respiect  to  larger  corporations  with  a.s- 
sets  over  $50  million.  My  bill  would  make 
available  only  the  Federal  income  tax  totals 
which  appear  on  Schedules  C,  I.  J,  Ml  and 
M2  of  the  Federal  corj>orate  tax  returns. 

This  requirement  Is  necessary  for  larfpr 
corporations,  because  they  utilize  a  consoli- 
dated return  which  shelters  and  conceals  vi- 
tal Information  which  is  clearly  available  in 
the  public  finnncial  sia'Lcni?nts  cf  the  small 
corporate  structure. 

The  tax  Information  oi.  scl.eduie  C  »;:; 
provide  dividend  Information  of  that  corpo- 
ration Illustrating  the  degree  of  holdlnrs  In 
both  other  dome.stlc  corpxir.'tlons  and  foreign 
corporations. 

Thejtax  information  on  schedule  I  will  pro- 
vide information  on  the  dividends  received 
deduction  as  well  as  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation — a  very  abused  tax  pro- 
vision where  a  dummy  corporation  Is  estab- 
lished to  reduce  the  corporate  rate  from  48 
to  34  i>ercent. 

The  tax  information  on  schedvUe  M  vlll 
illustrate  clearly  how  a  specific  corporation 
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cal(  uliitcd  Its  taxable  Income  from  Its  gross 
nicome. 

Tlic  tax  Information  on  schedule  J  will 
Illustrate  clearly  how  a  specific  corporation 
:»rrived  at  its  Federal  tax  payment  figure  from 
Us  taxable  Income  lllustiBted  In  schedule 
M.  Tlie  following  show  the  Itemized  listings 
thai  nppear  on  schedule  C   I  MI    M2  and  J; 

(a)  the  taxable  income. 

tta)  the  surtax  exemption. 

(ct  dt.  ideiuls  (and  deemed  divideiids 
rj'pived*-, 

'dt  dividends  received  dediictlons  and 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation 
deduction, 

(ei  the  tax  impasrd  by  soitu.ii  IT  (or  niiv 
tax  imposed  in  lieu  thereof). 

I  f )  the  foreign  tax  credit.  1 

iKt  the  investment  credit.  ' 

(111  credit  for  expense  for  work  incentive 
proiirams. 

Without  this  type  of  Information,  tax  re- 
form may  be  an  exercise  In  futility.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  wlthovit  facts.  Until  the 
tax  code  produces  facts.  It  cannot  produce 
re.enue  with  Justice. 

TIME    TO    END    CORPaR.\TE    srCRECT 

Loni;   ago,   and   before   they   were  really   a 
power,  the  Courts  extended  the  Federal  Bill 
of  Rights  to  Corporations  on  the  theory  that 
they   were  persons.  Now  the.se  corporations, 
some  of  which  have  ONPs  bij,'^'er  than  most! 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  the 
richt    to    privacy.    In    many    ways.    It    seems 
that  we  have  lost  control  of  public  policy  to 
the    big    Institutions    and    corporations    of 
America.    Before    It    Is    too    late,    we   should 
consider    ending    the    privacy    protection   of 
these   so\il-less   giants— there    Is    no   reason 
owners  sho\ild  not  be  on  the  public-record. 
In    many   ways,   corporations   seem   to   have 
claimed    and    obtained    more    privacy    than 
have  the  Individuals  that  our  founding  fath- 
ers attempted  to  protect  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It   Is  Interesting   to  note   that   In    1924,   a 
yroup  of  Progressives  headed  by  La  Follette 
and  La  Guardia,  were  successful  In  passing 
.    an  amendment  which  made  corporation  tax 
I     returns   public.   The   amendment   only   sur- 
y     vived  for  a  year,  but  there  was  a  remarkable 
^        Increase  In  corporate  tax  collected  In  1925: 


(Dollar  figures  in  millions;  others  in  percent! 


1923       1924       1925 


1926 


GNP  (unadjusted) $«&  1  $87.6  J91.3  J99. 7 

Rate  inflation I.  g  0  2  5  10 

Unemployment 3  2  5  4  40  19 

Corporate  la«  liability J.937  J.  882  $1,170  $1.?30 

Individual  tai  liability $.662  $.704  J.735  $.732 


In  view  of  former  IRS  Commissioner  John- 
nie Walters'  stated  concern  over  the  growth 
of  corporate  tax  evasion,  it  might  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  what  would  happen  to  corporate 
tax  collections  If  returns  were  made  public. 
If  nothing  else,  it  would  make  offers  to  con- 
tribute to  the  CIA  and  others  more  difficult 
to  carry  out. 

ABOLISH    IRS    PRIVATE    RULINGS  | 

Perhaps  a  less  drastic  and  more  feasible 
Inunedlate  step  would  be  to  abolish  the  IRS 
practice  of  private  rulings.  To  twist  a  phrase, 
the  law,  In  Its  majesty,  permits  both  the  poor 
and  the  rich  alike  to  apply  for  IRS  private 
rulings.  In  reality,  of  course,  private  rulings 
seem  to  fall  mostly  to  the  Super  Lawyers. 

In  1971,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is- 
sued 32,000  binding  secret  rulings  to  those 
wealthy  enough  to  hire  expensive  tax  lawyers 
to  challenge  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  private  ruling  process  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  ■•lets  make  a  deal." 

In  1969,  one  corporation  received  a  Christ- 
mas gift  of  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  which  allowed  this  company  to 
retroactively  adopt  guideline  depreciation — a 
tax  election  which  had  been  available  since 
1962.  As  a  result,  for  the  years  1962  through 


I9G8,  the  company  received  $48. .500. 000  In  re- 
funds plus  Interest  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
.sury  of  $17,500,000.  It  appears  that  this  S48.- 
500,000  "excess"  tax  paid,  and  later  re- 
funded, had  been  passed  on  to  their  custom- 
ers Id  a  higher  rate  structure  in  those  years 
When  refunded,  the  inoney  and  interest  were 
recorded  as  "extraordinary  Items."  A  well- 
chosen  description,  "extraordinary  Hem" — 
the  private  ruling  m  Itself  Is  extraordinary. 
This  shocking  exainiile  was  not  made  public 

As  a  more  serious  matter,  a  major  cor- 
poration or  an  affluent  individual  Is  generally 
able  to  leam  of  private  rulings  which  ha\e 
been  i.-^sued  to  other  taxpayers  and  winch  he 
can  use  to  hi.s  own  advantage.  Amiouijh 
these  rulings  are  not  known  to  the  general 
public,  they  are  often  made  avail.ible  to 
.solcci  groups  ill  commercial  or  legal  circles. 

An  objection  to  making  all  rulings  public 
has  been  that  .such  a  policy  might  dry  up 
the  rulings  process.  The  Internal  Revenue 
would  be  reluctant  to  rule  In  many  situa- 
tions If  the  rulings  would  have  universal 
applicability. 

I  do  not  sw;  tlil.s  as  objectionable — as  a 
lualter  of  record  I  would  find  it  desirable. 
The  tax  laws  and  experts  have  already  un- 
fairly tipped  the  scales  of  equity  In  favor 
of  wealthy  Individuals  and  corporate  giants. 
I  see  no  need  for  "special  dl.spensatlons" 
from  laws  that  others  must  abide  by. 

Last  summer,  the  U.S.  District  Court  here 
In  Washington  ruled  In  favor  of  a  suit  by 
Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  to  make  public 
a  private  ruling.  The  IRS  and  the  govern- 
ment are  fighting  this  ruling  tooth  and  nail. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  could  help 
the  cause  of  tax  Justice  bv  providing  an 
amendment  to  the  next  tax  bill  requiring 
that  tax  rulings  be  public. 

CAO    AUDIT    OF    DIS 

In  addition,  there  are  steps  which  we 
could  take  to  make  better  use  of  the  statis- 
tics presently  available.  The  Individual  Sta- 
tistics 0/  Income  for  1971  were  Just  made 
available  about  two  months  ago.  With  a 
little  effort,  I  believe  that  these  statistics 
could  be  made  available  much  sooner.  To 
rely  on  these  statistics  for  current  legisla- 
tion Is  unsound  and  unwise. 

Recently.  I  asked  the  GAO  to  do  a  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  of  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  tax  pro- 
vision. I  wanted  them  to  examine  a  hundred 
corporations  and  determine  whether  or  not 
these  corporations  increased  exports  after 
becoming  a  DISC.  Certainly  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  make.  The  IRS  refused  to  let  GAO  make 
the  study — even  though  the  Comptroller 
General  has  provided  legal  opinions  that  he 
has  the  power  to  audit  the  IRS  and  make 
studies  of  the  "expenditures  '  of  funds.  We 
should  legislate  to  the  GAG  the  power  to 
oversee  and  audit  the  IRS:  Not  only  would 
tills  provide  us  with  additional  statistical 
studies,  but  It  could  Increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Service— the  GAG  could  be  a 
watchdog  protecting  the  public  against 
politically  Ui.splred  audits  and  hara.s.-;ment. 

TAX    I^WS    ENCOUBACE    ECONOMIC 
CO  NCENTB  ATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conunittee. 
this  concludes  my  comments  on  Federal 
Agency  collection,  tabulation,  and  publica- 
tion of  Information  and  data  from  regulated 
firms.  However,  I  would  like  to  stress  again 
how  Impressed  I  am  with  the  Committees 
study  of  the  economic  power  which  rests  In 
a  handful  of  selected  banks  and  brokerage 
houses.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  concentration  of  power  Is 
good;  I  believe  that  it  should  be  broken  up. 
I  believe  that  the  history  of  anti-trust  policy 
in  this  Nation  Is  such  that  we  conTiot  rely  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  FTC  to 
break  up  or  prevent  this  type  of  economic 
concentration.  As  Ralph  Nader  said  In  Tlie 
Closed  Enterprise  Sj/stem,  anti-trust  en- 
forcement Is  largely  a  bipartisan  affair,  with 
the    vigor   of   c.iforcement   turning   on    the 


personal  attributes  o?  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  .  .  .  Any 
differences  have  been  Individual,  not  ideo- 
logical. Yet  the  actual  differences  have  been 
minor:  a  few  from  each  party  were  equally 
gcod;  most  were  equally  "Dad. 

As  a  Member  gfrniu  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  present  tax  law.s 
encourage  the  merger  of  large  corporations 
and  th*  growth  of  conglomerates.  I  believe 
that  we  mu.st  change  the  tax  laws  to  make 
such  economic  concentration  tinattractirr. 
Only  by  the  day-ln.  day-out  working  of  the 
tax  code  can  we  stop  the  -love  to  economic 
concentration  and  Increase  competition.  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  ask  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  and  comment  on  the  Cor- 
porate Owncr.ship  study  whether  they  leel 
that  the  tax  code  could  be  changed  to  dls- 
cour.ige  massive  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  For  the  Committee's  reference  and 
u.se,  I  would  like  to  enter  Into  the  hearing 
record  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Anti-trust  regarding  my  Inquiry  "con- 
cerning the  effect  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  on  the  growth  of  larger  cor- 
porations. Including  conglomerates."  Also.  1 
would  like  to  make  public  at  this  time,  n 
very  thorough  Library  of  Congress  study, 
conducted  at  my  request  on  "Tax  Provisions 
Affectliig  Business  Concentration." 

This  is  not  an  easy  area  of  tax  law.  The 
answers  are  not  clear  cut.  Some  would  dis- 
agree with  my  belief  that  the  tax  law  could 
be  used  to  discourage  economic  concentra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  this  Is  an  area  which  we 
should  study  and  consider  most  seriously — 
for  the  economic  concentration  In  our  econ- 
omy Is  a  most  serious  threat  to  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

PCI'ARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE. 

Washington,  DC,  April  3.  1974. 
Hon.  Cn.\RLES  A.  Vanik, 
Hou^'e  of  Representative!!, 
Wa-ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  of  January  16,  1974. 
concerning  the  effect  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  on  the  growth  of  larger  cor- 
porations. Including  conglomerates.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  Information  dis- 
cussing the  effect  of  the  tax  laws  on  such 
growth,  I  am  attaching  a  bibliography  of  ar- 
ticles and  studies  which  appear  to  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  subject  of  your  Inquiry, 
■you  also  request  our  opinion  on  whether — 
and  to  what  extent — certain  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  encourage  corporate  acquisitions 
and  conglomerate' control.  You  Inquire  spe- 
cifically about  the  effect  of  Sections  351, 
354ff  and  244.  Based  on  the  literature  we 
have  reviewed.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sec- 
tions 351  and  244  have  had  as  direct  a  bear- 
ing on  merger  activity  as  the  reorganization 
provisions,  partlciUarly  Sections  354  and 
368.  There  Is  some  evidence  and  much  au- 
thoritative opinion.  In  the  material  cited  In 
the  attached  bibliography,  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  these  latter  provisions  have 
encouraged,  or  at  least  facilitated,  acquisi- 
tions Involving  large  corporations.  The  com- 
mentators have  not  attempted  to  measure 
the  Impact  of  these  tax  laws  except  to  say 
that  the  laws  appear  to  have  been  a  "posi- 
tive" but  not  a  "major"  factor  in  the  merger 
activity  of  the  1960's. 

Of  course,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  extent  to  which  the  reorganization 
provisions  affect  merger  activity  which  pre- 
sents potential  anticompetitive  effects.  In 
some  cases,  the  existence  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion provisions  may  be  crucial  to  whether  a 
merger  or  acquisition  could  ever  be  effected; 
in  others,  these  provisions  may  be  but  one 
of  many  factors  In  the  balance.  In  any  case 
a  particular  merger  or  acquisition  must  also 
survive  antitrust  scrutiny,  which  should  be 
the  major  barrier  to  anticompetitive  trans- 
actloiis. 
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I  hope  these  materials  wll  be  useful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Kavpeh. 
Assistant    Attorney    General.    Antitrust 
D.v.ston. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  "WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  proclaimed  this  week  as  Na- 
tional Library  'Week.  In  doing  so,  he  has 
commended  the  National  Book  Commit- 
tee and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  sponsoring  an  observance  that 
annually  reminds  us  of  the  importance 
and  need  for  effective  library  services  in 
our  society.  This  type  of  proclamation 
would  come  with  greater  persuasiveness 
if  the  Nixon  administration,  in  its  budget 
for  fiscal  1975,  had  proposed  any  fund- 
ing for  the  college  library  program,  had 
not  reduced  the  Federal  appropriation 
for  public  library  resources  to  a  $25  mil- 
lion "phase-down"  level,  and  had  not 
submerged  the  popular  and  successful 
school  library  program  in  a  consolidation 
of  education  programs  under  which  it 
would  lose  its  identity. 

One  could  say  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  a  still  vague  and  undefined 
new  library  initiative  which  it  calls  "in- 
formation partnership."  But  actions 
speak  louder  than  promises  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  proposing  reduced  or  commingled 
library  funding  the  administration  had 
demonstrated  its  low  regard  for  libraries 
by  first  stripping  the  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Educational  Technology  in  the  Office 
of  Education  of  its  educational  technol- 
ogy component,  and  then  reducing  the 
Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources from  bureau  to  division  status — 
after  first  illegally  attempting  to  with- 
hold appropriated  library  program  funds. 

To  preserve  the  Federal  efforts  on  be- 
half of  libraries,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  mandated  the 
restoration  of  the  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources  as  the  imit  to 
administer  the  Office  of  Education's  li- 
brary and  educational  technology  pro- 
grams in  S.  1539,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  which  will  soon  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Also  in  that  bill,  we  have 
attempted  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
adequate  levels  of  funding  for  the  school 
hbrar.v  programs  by  insisting  that,  be- 
i^ore  the  consolidation  of  certain  pro- 
grams, they  be  assured  of  funding  for 
.>=:^!iool  library  resources  at  the  1972  level. 
We  believe  that  such  a  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  national  priority 
of  providing  adequate,  up-to-date  re- 
sources to  our  school  libraries  is  met. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  congressional 
action  soon  will  be  completed  on  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  40,  of  which  I  was  the 
principal  author,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  convene  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices in  the  Bicentennial  year,  1976.  This 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  last  Novem- 
ber. Its  early  approval  by  the  Congress 
would  provide  another  concrete  demon- 
stration of  our  concern  for  the  library  as 
a  fundamental  institution  of  American 
education  and  culture,  and  of  our  deter- 
mination that  the  many  rapid  changes 
occurring  in  the  library  and  information 
storage  are  given  thorough  and  thought- 
ful study.  The  States  and  localities  must 
first  determine  their  own  needs — prior- 
ities for  improved  library  service,  and 
then  the  collective  ideas  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  examined  at  the 
Wiiite  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  in  ways  such  as  these 
we  can  make  National  Library  Week  a 
genuinely  meaningful  annual  observance. 


COMPREHENSIVE  FINANCIAL  PLAN 
FOR  THE  TOTAL  FAMILY  IS  ES- 
TABLISHED BY  FAIRLEIGH  DICK- 
INSON UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  13,  1974,  a  most  exciting  and 
innovative  program  of  higher  education 
for  the  family  was  inaugurated  by  the 
board ^f  trustees  of  New  Jersey's  largest 
private  institution  of  higher  learning: 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  Dr.  Jerome 
M.  Pollack,  recently  elected  by  the  board 
of  trustees  as  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Under  Dr.  Pollack's  plan  only  one  de- 
pendent student  in  a  family  would  pay 
the  full  tuition  rate — brothers,  sisters, 
husbands,  and  wives  of  full-time  stu- 
dents will  be  charged  only  half  tuition. 
Parents  and  grandparents  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  as  many  courses  as  they 
like  at  no  charge  on  a  space  available 
basis. 

This  is  a  unique  and  progressive  step 
in  making  higher  education  available 
on  the  broadest  possible  base. 

I  must  acknowledge  my  debt  of  grati- 
.tude  to  Dr.  Pollack  for  such  a  dramatic 
approach  to  higher  education.  Dr.  Pol- 
lack's plan  is  only  a  modest  beginning. 
Its  implications  are  far-reaching.  For 
this  Dr.  Pollack  is  deserving  of  great 
commendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  concerning  this 
program — one  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  14,  1974, 
and  an  editorial  comment  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union 
City  on  March  9,  1974 — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fairleich    To   Charge    Only   Half    Tuition 

FOR  Siblings  and  Spouses  of  Students 

(By  Richard  Phalon) 

Rutherford,  Feb.  13. — Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University's  board  of  trustees  t^proved  today 
a  payment  plan  under  which  brothers,  sisters, 
husbands  or  wives  of  full-time  students  in 
the  school  will  be  charged  only  half  tuition. 
The  plan,  which  is  to  begin  this  fall,  will 
also  permit  parents  or  grandparents  of  full- 


time  FaL-leit'h  students  to  take  as  many 
courses  as  they  like  at  ro  charge  on  a  space- 
available  basis. 

Tne  program  in  both  ca^es  apples  or.ly  to 
full-time  "undergraduate  students  concur- 
rei.t'.y  e.".roi;ed  at  any  of  the  university's 
three  ma.or  campuses,  which  are  in  Rather- 
fcrd.  in  nearby  Teaneck  and  in  Madison. 

The  u.iive-sity's  enrollment  Is  19.000.  Its 
7900  fi.;;;-timt  undergraduate  students  pay 
$63  a  credit,  or  about  $1.800  in  basic  tuition 
a  year. 

Under  the  new  plan.  o:.]y  one  dependeit 
stjue"!;   1..  a  lamily  would  pay  the  full  rate 

AH)    TO    middle    class 

Dr  Jerome  M.  Pollack,  acting  president. 
said  the  plan  was  •probably  unique  '  He 
said  it  would  be  a  boon  to  middle-class  i^am- 
iliLS  thai  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  more 
than  one  student  in  college  but  made  too 
much  money  to  be  eligible  for  most  forms  of 
financial  aid. 

J  i-^e  uiiiver.-ity  has  already  started  admit- 
TiiiC  people  age  65  or  over  to  its  Florham- 
Maai?o:t  cair.pus  on  a  space-available  ba.'. ;? 
1  iiat  program.  Dr.  Pollack  said,  has  been 
■  very  succeisJiil — the  younger  students  have 
been  eiithusia-tic  about  having  older  people 
ill  the  rla.ts  and  there  has  been  a  very  posi- 
tive interaction." 

The  family  plan  is  in  part  designed  to  take 
some  of  the  sting  out  of  a  general  under- 
graduate tuition  increase  of  $3  a  credit.  The 
increase  is  likely  to  go  Into  effect  this  fall. 

As  it  has  at  most  private  institutions,  tui- 
tion has  gone  up  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  up 
oiie-third  in  the  last  five  years.  The  increa.'se. 
coupled  with  Intense  competition  from 
l^wtT-cost  public  institutions,  has  cut  into 
Fairleigh  Dickinson's  growth  rate.  Enroll- 
ments stabilized  this  year  and  a  decline  of  2 
per  cent  in  next  year's  freshman  class  Is 
projected. 

Less  enthusiasm  for  college  and  a  decline 
ill  the  coilege-age  population  have  also  pared 
enrollments,  but  Dr.  Pollack  thinks  financial 
difficulties    are    the    major    problems. 

One-third  cf  the  students  In  the  current 
freshman  class  have  one  or  more  brothers  or 
sisters  in  college.  Dr.  Pollack  said  he  did  net 
know  what  the  new  plan  would  cost  Fairleigh 
Dicfcinson.  but  asserted:  "We  dont  think  the 
tinancial  loss — if  any — will  hurt  us  very 
ntiK-h." 

The  scho j!  ran  a  deficit  of  $100,000  last 
year  and  expects  to  lose  $400,000  this  year 
The  losses  have  been  covered  by  the  invest- 
ment retun.  on  the  university's  compsra- 
tiveiy  small  *7.5-mil!ion  endowment  fund. 

This  Is  a  Logical  Idea 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  deser\cs 
commendation  for  an  Innovative  program 
which  we  see  as  a  financial  blessing  to  a 
family  facing  the  enormous  costs  of  higher 
education. 

Under  its  revolutionary  policy,  the  univer- 
sity allows  any  parent  or  grandparent  of  a 
full-time  undergraduate  student  enrolled  at 
the  university  and  considered  a  dependent 
by  IRS  standards  to  take  any  undergraduate 
course  at  FDU  on  a  space  available  basis — 
without  paying  any  tuition. 

There  are  thousands  of  students  at  FDU's 
Florliam-Madison.  Rutherford  and  Teaneck- 
Hackensack  campuses  whose  parents  and 
grandparents  would  be  eligible  for  such  a  pro- 
gram and  we  urge  these  latter  to  look  into 
what  the  university  has  to  offer. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  chance  like  this 
comes  along.  Too  many  times,  for  many  a 
varied  and  valid  reason,  older  persons  fail  to 
see  their  higher  education  through  to  com- 
pletion. Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Is 
making  a  great  opportunity  available  and  It 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  by  those 
eligible. 

This  unique  policy,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  history  of 
higher   education    in    this    country.    Is   only 
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more  depetident  children  ^re  earoUcd  as  f°,U-  i°«)mes  Of  above  that  level  from  AFDC— 

iiniB  undergraduate  students,  and/or   those  counties  enrolling    10,000 

At  a  time  when  spiraiing  costs  are  piarinp  ^^^^  Children — If  that  number  accounted 

unforeseen  financial  barriers  In  front  of  for  at  least  5  percent  Of  the  County  S  en- 
many  of  our  plans.  It  u  most  heartening  to  rollment.  This  new  formula  will  have  the 
'ivZ  ^nr/ttf!f'.f  ^ickinson  University  is  effect   of   making   available   substantial 

nK;:ith^':bir.re/at^^:^°t  a:TarrM.he;  f^^''^  ^"T^  t?  "^b«n  ^^^-^  enroll- 

education    Is   concerned     It   rer'alnly   renre-  '"6  "'^'1  numbers  of  low-mcome  children 

•sent^  a  •piu  ;  ■■  «n'^  to  extremely  poor  rural  areas. 

__^_^_____^  To    solve    the    timing    problem,    the 

,,  _,  ,                                     ■  committee  bill   provides   that  the   data 

CORR.-.CTION   OF  _SENATE   KKPCu:T  for    determining    a    countys    eligibility 

"85  .shall  be  that  from  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  page  "^^^  should  enable   the  Department  of 

50  of  Senate  Report  785.  the  Senate  Re-  I^^a^th.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 

port   on   S.    3267,    the   Standby   Ener^ry  ^^^'t^s  early  enough  in  the  school  year 

Emergency  Authorities  Act,  there  is  on  ^"''  the  money  to  make  an  educational 

error  ^n  the  tabulation  of  votes  cast  in  difference. 

the  Interior  Conunittee  in  cidcriny  thi.-,  ^"  clo.sinrr.  it  should  be  understood  that 

bill  reported.                                      °  tl'P  committee  retained  part   C   of  the 

The  report  inaccurately  records  Sena-  *^''^^°  ^  formula  for  it  believes  that  tho.,e 

tor  Hatfield  of  Oregon  as  "absent"  and  ^''^as  that  are  mcst  adversely  affected  by 

failed  to  disclose  that  Senator  Metzen-  concentrations   of   educationally   dusad- 

BAtTM  of  Ohio  voted  when  in  fact  both  vantaged  children  need  special   cduca- 

were  present  throughout  the  comir.iti.ce  tional     attention.     Unfortunately,     the 

meeting  and  both  were  recorded  in  the  Hou<;e  in  its  title  I  formula  has  repealed 

official  minutes  as  having  voted  in  favor  P^rt  C,  so  that  if  a  county  has  a  high 

of  reporting  S.  3267.  The  report  shouid  impact  of  title  I  youngsters,  it  would  not 

read  that  the  bUl  wa.s  reijorted  by  a  vote  icccive  extra  funds. 

of  14  yeas  and  1  nay.                       "  For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 

^^^_______               ,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974  Tns'  If  l^tiSS' ^"thrLiL^rf  of 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Congress  under  part  C  of  title  I,  as  con- 
will  soon  consider  S.  1539,  the  Education  tained  in  S.  1539.  These  were  estimated 
Amendments  of  1974.  One  of  the  most  using  the  total  appropriations  level 
important  provisions  in  the  bill  Is  the  assumed  for  all  parts  of  title  I  as  $1,885 
extension  and  amendment  of  title  I  of  billion,  the  level  of  the  President's  fiscal 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  year  1975  budget  request, 
tlon  Act  of  1965.  It  is  this  title  wliich  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
authorizes  the  largest  program  of  Federal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondarj*  school  as  follows: 

systems,  to  enable  them  to  provide  com-  county    allocations    under    pt    c    tuie    i 

pensatory  education  to  their  education-  esla.os  aiur.ndcdbus  1539 

ally  disadvantaged  children.  .xubam.i $5 '5  555 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  pre-ent  title  ' 

I  formula  is  pait  C— special  grants  for        t^.iuas  __ 57.415 

ui-ban  and  rural  schools  .serving   areas        -ifffer^on  .._ .?23, 475 

with     the    highest    concentraUons     of        ^J"'".'®  152.940 

children    from    low-income    families—        M<'"tffomrry 82. 725 

called  the  Murphy  amendment,  after  Its  ai -i-i                                           '       T^T^ 

original  sponsor.   The   rationale  behind  i-io.at^ 

part  C  when  it  was  adopted  in  1970  was         Anchorage es  104 

that   there   are   areas   in   the   countrj-.        Bethel   47!  850 

urban  and  rural,  which  have  a  very  high        Wade  Hampton.. 221392 

impact  of  poor,  disadvantaged  children       . 

and   they   needed   special   assistance   If     ^''"""* **5. 72i 

quality  education  was  ever  to  be  made  Man.-..,,,                                          ^^^71^ 

available.  In  the  past,  grants  made  to  Pims, --.llll~ll"                      1^4  i56 

school  districts  under  this  part  have  been  "            -'     - 

too  little  and  too  late  to  be  of  any  .'^ig-     A"kar.,a.s 332,072 

luficant    help.    The    eligibility    require-  ■ 

ments  were  so  low  that  $10  and  $20  "rants        f'rittenden  4h,ro? 

per  district  were  possible— probably  las.s        Mis^r^SCor I'^^'H 

than  it  cost  a  school  district  to  apply  for         PiluiiS'^'''   11^3 

funds.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Puiai^ki  i:".:".:::::                           79  564 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  did  not        ^t-  Francis I         34I971 

make  grant  awards  to  schools  until  the  ' 

tiid  of  the  fiscal  year,  forcing  tliem  to     <^''"f'^''''^ 9. 686, 6S4 

make  hurried  and  often  unwi.se  expendi-         Ai^m«H,  ' 

tures  Alameda    579.619 

_    - -„„  Contra  Costa _  onR  4^-. 

3.  I.i39,  as  reported  by  the  Committee        Fresno  403  235 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  attempts        ^eru 245!  746 

lu  correct  these  two  deflciences  in  the        ^^**  Angeles 4,  551.' 055 

piovLvions    of   part   C.    The   formula   Is        Ora"ge 426,600 

•  n.-nded    to   make   eligible   only    those        sa^rCifpnt:; 303.i86 

ciiunties  enroUing  either  twice  the  State        ^!^rr!^.u'' *''^'  ^-^^ 

.V,  rage  ,^rcenta«e  of  children  from  low!        ^  ^^""'"^ ttl'  T' 

income  famiiie.s-tho.se  from  families  saaFra.icV.co::::::::::::::::    II*  V.^ 


ATE  April  25,  107 J^ 

Snn    Jcaquln $208,742 

fcjanta  Clara 444'  gy^ 

Tulare    1  190;451 

Ventura 172,943 

Clcrado 652,730 

Adams   08,336 

Arapahoe 32  277 

Denver 28?!  7:''f) 

El    Paso 97  9;^ 

Jefferson  ::  40' n'tH 

Pueblo 69!7.3fi 

Weld     53  593 

C.uinectlcut 1,290,130 

F.Urfleld _'        3^^7=04 

Hartford    464,650 

-Ve77    Have.i 459,231 

Dc'ia'vV.ire     

Di  Irirt   of  Columbia 936,440 

Florida 1,506,910 

Broward     148.  930 

uade 397.143 

Duval 262.51,1 

Escambia    111,015 

HiUaborough    197*  950 

Orange "  1201991 

Palm  Beach 115,795 

Piiiellaa 111,327 

Polk    101,240 

Gcorgi.i   662.104 

Bibb 67.865 

Burke 24.236 

Chatham 82  716 

Cobb ::::::::::  26!258 

De  Kalb 51,604 

Dougherty    43.696 

Fulton   213  682 

Lowndes    26,280 

Muscogee    68.821' 

Riclimoud 57  447 

Hawaii 337.337 

Honolulu     337,337 

Idiiho   97  953 

Ada 24,238 

Bannock    13,374 

Bingham g,  ggg 

BonnevUle    10,593 

Canyon    16.744 

Kootenai  _  _  9  921 

Twin  Falls :.:::::::  13^539 

Illinois   5.300,000 

Cook 4.915,975 

St..   Clalr   384,  6U1 

Ir.d.ann^^ 717.000 

Allen    64.737 

Delaware 29,132 

LaJ-:e 223,688 

Madison    28,298 

M;u-lon 237,  6(>4 

St.   Joseph    60,077 

Venderburgh   42,334 

Vigo    31,09j 

I'^a    . 3ao,6':iJ 

Bhirk  Hawk 53,  7.'5 

Dubuque     30.915 

Linn   43,883 

Polk    103.865 

Pottawattamie 38.092 

Scott    56,669 

Wapello 20.560 

Woodbury 35,027 
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County    allocations    under    pt.    C,    title    I 

ESEA,  as  amended  by  S.  1539 — Continued 

Kansas $425,627 


Johnson  

Montgomery 

Saline 

Sedgwick  — 
Shawnee  — 
Wyandotte    _ 

Kentucky    


Bell 

Christian 

Clay    

Payette    

Floyd   

Harlan 

Jefferson 

Kenton    

Knox    

Pike    


30,  973 
17.096 
33,  754 

163,  281 
48,316 

132,207 

470,  466 

26,412 
28,  576 
30,  202 
37,697 
25,219 
3^812 
1.^,331 
28,  333 
28, 164 
41,719 


Louisiana 


984,981 

150,205 

122,994 

93.594 

495,295 

122,894 

Maine 110,051 

Aroostook     52,135 

Cumberland    57,916 

Maryland    "17242,739 


Caddo    

East  Baton   Rouge  . 

Jefferson     

Orleans     

St.  Landry   


Prince  Georges 177,564 

Baltimore   City   1,065,175 


Massachusetts 2,270,939 


Bristol     _. 

Essex     

Hampden 
Middlesex 
Suffolk    -_ 
Worcester 


234,  027 
282,  668 
255,492 
457,  146 
789, 070 
252,  537 


Michigan 3,  959,  825 


Genesee 

Kent    ... 
Macomb 
Oakland 
Saginaw 


344,  678 
263,  728 
204,  788 
342,  574 
190,915 


Wayne    2,613,142 


Minnesota 


Anoka    

Hennepin 
Ramsey 
St.  Louis 
Stearns     . 

Mississippi    . 


915,  744 

53,  000 

500,  053 

226,  987 

86,  192 

49,512 


Bolivar    

Coahoma    .. 

Harrison 

Hinds    

Holmes    

Leflore     

Sunflower     . 
Washington 

Missouri 


437.907 

59.  255 
53,446 
42,  044 
103.969 
35,  775 
41,255 
46,  725 
55,  439 


Butler    

Dunklin    

Greene    

Jackson    

New  Madrid    _. 

Femlscot    

St.   Louis    

St.   Louis    City. 


Montana 


830,419 

27,  022 
29,  586 
31.329 

178,  187 

28,  507 
36,408 

120,  094 
379,  376 


Big  Horn 

Cascade 

Flathead 

Glacier    

Missoula 

Silver  Bow  . 
Yellowstone 

Nebraska   


$8,874 
26,  858 
12.  123 
11, 841 
17.450 
11. 367 
29.232 


235.081 


Cedar 

Douglas     

Hall    

Knox    

Lancaster     - 

Sarpy    

Scotts  Bluff 

Nevada     


14,675 
142.911 
10,619 
11.470 
26,996 
15.  389 
13,020 


Clark    _. 
Washoe 


New  Hampshire- 
Hillsborough  - 
Rockingham    . 


72.  898 
20,  137 

102,  750 

57.411 
45,  339 


New  Jersey 3,795,815 


Camden    551,665 

Essex   1,241,470 

Hudson   597,102 

Mercer   232.715 

Middlesex     256,958 

Monmouth      312,143 

Passaic    3-31,088 

Union    222,674 


New   Mexico. 

Bernalillo 
McKlnley 
San  Juan 


236,398 


126,  467 
57,048 
52,  884 


New  York 18,  917,832 


Bronx     4,473,360 

Erie    908,557 

Kings    6,674,551 

Monroe    572,252 

Nassau     662,953 

New  York 2,575,909 

Onondaga    304,884 

Queens    1,334.420 

Suffolk    791.114 

Westchester 619.833 


North  Carina- 
Columbus  -. 
Cumberland 

Durham    

Edgecombe     . 

Forsyth 

Guilford 

Hallifax     

Mecklenburg 

Nash    

Pitt    

Robeson    

Wake    -^ 

Wavne     1 


791.346 


North   Dakota- 


43.  638 
91.  630 

44.  822 
47,  029 
63.  866 

'63. 796 
53.  787 
95.  172 
41.315 
55.  749 
79.  171 
61.846 
49.  525 

60.  206 


Comanche 
Muskopee 
Oklahciiia 

Tulsa    


Oregon   

Clack.imas    . 
Lane 

Marion    

MuUuomah' 

Fi:-!~.P,.'ivlvan..'i   . 


S44. 

842 

31 

487 

156 

767 

lie. 

C32 

483. 

390 

56 

['(8 

92 

476 

73 

634 

260 

373 

3,695 

6!  J 

Allefheiiy   882.456 

D€;,.\vare     233.724 

Fh.iadfOphia     2.'S79. 456 


93.  035      Ri.'-.ue  I.>-land_ 


Burleigh 

Cass   

Grand  Forks 
Rolette    


8.394 
14,  676 
10,  997 
12.  525 


Ohio   2,029,895 


C\iyahoga    .- 

Franklin 

Hamilton    ._ 

Lucas   

Mahoning  ._ 
Montgomery 
Summit    


117. 746     Oklahoma 


814.  170 
292.  352 
329.  230 
159.078 
95.  600 
172, 985 
166,480 


Pro',  itieiice 


South   C.\roIina_ 

Ciiarlestcn    .. 

Florence    

Grecnvil'.e     __ 
Orangeburg   _ 

Richland    

Sumljjr    


Scv.'.h  Df.kota   ._ 

Brown    

Cliarles  Mix... 

Minnehaha  

Pennington     _ 

Si:iannon   

Todd     


Tennessee 


Davidson 
HamUton 
Knox    

Shelby   .. 


Eel! 

Bexar     

Cameron  _ 
Dallas  --- 
El  Paso  -. 
Galveston 

Harris    

H;dniyo  __ 
Jefferson  _ 
Lubbock  - 
McLennan 

Nueces    

Roberts  ._ 
Tarrant  -_ 

Travis    

Webb 


Utah 


Salt   Lake. 
San  Juan 

Utah 

Weber    


Vermont 

Cliittenden 
Virg:n;a     


342.67 


342.677 


452.  629 


130.639 
59.217 
59. 723 

64.  0£0 
81.6t'4 
57,  3C6 


100. £20 


P.  864 
1 1 .  2:'0 
26.  738 
24,783 
17.  32*5 
10,886 


548, 998 


98,  876 

76.597 

77.  141 

296,  384 


Te.xas 2.486.543 


37. 
382, 
159, 
330, 
158, 

56. 
502. 
228, 

90. 

59, 

54, 
116. 

163. 
67. 
77. 


507 
9P6 
875 

474 
019 
724 
903 
380 
236 
483 
36o 
42i^ 
180 
63V 
435 
901 


258,  146 

151,200 
26.  683 
37.939 
42.  325 


35,309 


35,  309 


949.333 


Fairf.ix    

Pittsylvania   

Cliesapeake  City 

Hampton    City    

Newport    News    City. 

Norfolk  City "_ 

Portsmouth    City   __ 

Richmond  City 

Ro.anoke  City 

Virginia  Beach  City 


349.390     Washington 


81 

276 

37 

448 

46 

8e7 

61 

161 

82, 

9e?. 

239 

642 

101 

73  S 

177 

247 

43 

613 

77 

362 

1.068, 

248 
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Se "■" "■  ^W^^fX  ""'^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  amendment  to  emasculate  S.  354.  Rather 

snohomis'h 130  867  ^tor  is  correct.  it  is  a  no-fault  proposal. 

Spokane "  135' 997  ^^^-  BAKER.  And  that  we  arc  operat-  Fourth,  tlie  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 

Yakim* 146.941  "iR  under  a  time  limitation?  vide   for   the   eilective   coordination  of 

-  -  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  is  a  negligence  actions  for  general  damages 
V. »  t  Virginia ._.  321.135  4-hour  time  limitation  of  this  amend-  The   subject   of   automobile   accident 

r„K-„  ZTT^  ment.  reparations,  of  course,  is  a  complex  mat- 

rlvetU! ^-ini^  Mr.  B.VKER.  I  yield  myself  such  time  ter.    The   much    venerated   concepts   of 

Kanawha"  83  7^2  «\I ''"'•''' ''^^""'''  ^^^^^  6ecb^^  and  the  principles  of  tori 

Lo^an I.I  ss'tIo  a--!'- moss.  Mr.  Pic-^iilent,  will  the  Sen-  law  do  not  really  lend  themselves  v.itii 

McDowell   55!239  atorjield?  particularity     to     the     automobile     in- 

Wingo   .., 42,8{ii  Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield.  suiance  system.  Yet,  over  the  years,  a 

Raleigh 36.221  P'Ir.  MOSS.  What  is  tiie  lu.ixibcr  of  th'.>  body  of  law  known  as  automobile  law.* or 

.  amendment?  I  wfU't  tn  be  sure  v.hich  one  net,'lif.'cnce  law,  has  grown  up  which  has 

oron-Mji ^^851^3  we  are  considering.  unique  and  special  apphcability  to  the 

Brown  51  707  Mr.  BAKER.  No.  1 137.  a.s  modified.  automobile  field.  There  has  gro\^ii  up 

Dan©   .IIIIIIIIIII..  I '  100  6'u  ^^-  MOSS.  No.  1137.  as  modified?  as  well  a  system  of  casualty  insurance 

Milwaukee   II.IIIIIII  6n!4ii  ^^'"-  I^AKER.  As  modified.  A  printed  tailed,     generally,     liabihty     insuranct- 

Racine 8?!  830  ^'^^>'  °^  *^'^e  amendment.  I  believe,  is  on  which  .seeks  to  indemnify  the  driver  or 

the  de.sk  of  each  Senator.  owiier  or  agent  of  the  owner  of  an  au- 

w  ■xiang   49.041  Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  tomobile    from    the    consequences    and 

Fremont                                    77T~  ^^' "  ^^KER.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Prei^i-  damaercs  of  his  own  negligent  conduct. 

Laramie    19  21*^  ^oi\t.   that  I  have  no  earthly  intention  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  one  of 

Natrona 16  ou  °^  '•i-'>i"g  any  substantial  portion  of  my  the  problems  in  America  todav.  in  my 

^  ^      .   .  2  hours  of  the  4  hours.  For  the  benefit  judgment,    wtlh    a    sy.stem    wliich    is 

Total   73. 109,  Qa;»  "^  ^^^'  Colleagues,  I  would  think  that  we  creaky  and  not  functioning  adequately  is 

_^_^^^__^_  could   move   much   more   expeditiously  the  incomplete  coverage  of  liability  in- 

^„.,„T  TTCT^xT ,-^  *'^^"  *^**'-  ^  ^^^^  ^"  opening  statement  surance.  Obviously,  not  everyone  has  lia- 

COx>fCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI-  I  would  like  to  make  now,  and  I  am  pre-  bility    insurance,    and    obviously    many 

^ESS  pared  to  engage  in  whatever  colloquy  claims  are  not  fully  protected  by  the 

Mr.   M.\N3FIEIX>.   I,    tliere   lurtlier  ^^  indicated  and  thought  necessary  by  presently    required    limits    of    liability 

morning  busines.s?    .  °"^  colleagues.  It  would  be  my  personal  coverage.  So  no-fault  Insurance  In  some 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  *^'™**e  "^^t  within  an  hour  we  ought  form  or  variaUon  Is  desirable,  not  only 

pore.  Ls  there  further  morning  business'  «» oe  *We  to  get  to  a  vote.  because  It   will   unclutter   the   judicial 

If  not,  morning  bu.sine.-*  i.s  concluded  »           MOSS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield,  dockets  and   because   It  will  treat  hu- 

^_^____^^                    •  I  am  happy  to  hear  him  say  that,  be-  manely  with  the  claims  of  those  Injured 

cause  the  managers  of  the  bill  have  no  in   automobile  accidents,  but  also  be- 

NATIONWL   NO-FAULT  MOTOR   VE-  intention  of  using  any  extensive  amount  cause   the   Insurance   Industry    by   and 

IIICLE  INSTJRANCE  ACT  of  time.  The  sooner  we  can  get  to  a  dis-  large,   and   the   State   legislatures  have 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  P*^"*"  °^  ^^^  amendment,  the  sooner  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  seeing  that 

pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen-  "^J^J^n  ^'ly}"  }^^  f""^  f  "'^'''^T  ^^  ^""  ^P^^^*  »'  ^^  automobile  repara- 

ate  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  'f*°».  ""^  K^t  the  bill  closer  to  final  tlons  system  Is  indemnified  by  a  system 

the  unfinished  business,  s.  354    wliich  ^?^  tJa"^™    t                -^u  *k    .,•  *.  of  contract  Insurance, 

the  clerk  wUl  state  ^l  ^^^^-  ^  ^^^^  ^''^^  ^^^  '*^^^^-  ^^^ny  of  the  options  and  the  design  of 

rrr^tilV^'^Jff  '^  '°"°^-^^^     ""JS^'prSinfi^sffiTed'hls'lend-    T.^ZlrS^'S^^re^^^llrZ^'^TS:. 

.y^oi^^.:::::^!^:^^:^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ?  °^  ^^^  y^^-  t"«  s«  development  Of Tfinrrs!?;rVro! 

hide  accident  reparation  acts  and  to  re-  5   ?***;  ^°^\,  °^  ^^  amendment  on  the  gram   Involves    many   balancing   judg- 

quu-e  no-fault  mou.r  vehicle  liisurance  as  a  't,       °^  ^^"  Senator  carries  the  nota-  ments.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  com- 

conditJou  precedent  to  u^iiig  a  motor  ve-  "°"  "**  modified,"  the  modification  has  plexltles  of  the  nc>-fault  issue  have  been 

hicie  on  public  roadways  In  order  to  pro-  ^^^  changed  in  substance  the  essence  of  glossed  over,  in  my  opinion    and  much 

mote  and  reguiaie  int-rsta'e  commerce.  the  amendment  since  its  submission.  of  the  debate  so  far  has  been  directed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ♦^^  ^^^^y^^  ^'^^J^'l'Tf  "'J°  ^  ^°  ^""^  toward  devising  Federal  minimum  stand- 
pore.  The  pending  question  is  on  agree-  w„' w  „'m,  wf.«f  t  "^«  P«^<i,^8  ^ill,  ards  legislation  and  has  attracted  a  great 
ing  to  the  amendment  .No.  1137)  ^  the  h«?Jm!  ?,      ,^\^  ^^"^^  to  be  a  deal  of  attention. 

Senator  from  Teimessee   -Mr.  Baker.  2ff.?    *"•/  /.^S^^''"*^'  »"'*  »  PP"i?e  For  a  matter  of  this  importance,  it  is 

On  that  amendment  there  is  a  4-hour  ft^n^  "h'^  of  h,^'"°^'"*'"h"  ^^P^^^- *^e  not  unusual  to  see  that  great  organiza- 

time  limitation  Who  yields  time'  fn       *l^                 amendment  would  do  tions  representing  special  interests  have 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sue-  '"|,f  J""."es:                          „    .  ^  ...  expressed  their  points  of  view  on  no- 

gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum   and  ask  o.^.^^'  "^  ^'°'^^  Iffl^  unaffected  those  fault.     Labor     organizations,     business 

Lammousconsen?that^rt^;£etaten  ^i^.r^'tf^J^l^t"^'"^'^^'*'^'''''-  P^^^^^^\orf,    insurance    associations, 

out  of  the  time  on  the  amendment  ^H*^®  ^^  ^^  genuine  no-fault  reform  bar  associations,  trial  lawyers'  associa- 

The  ACT^G  PRESIDE^TTro  tem-  '^^i^^Z^^l^'T^^'f\^^'^^)^'\!^.^^^  ^^°""'  ^'^"^  Insurance  associations,  life 

pore.  Without  objection  it  is  vo  ordered  ^^'"^^"l^B  States  to  devise  no-fault  plans  insurance  associations,   associations  of 

The  clerk  will  call  the  r'o!  '^S^""-  i^!l'"  P^^-'icular  needs.  county  and  city  and  State  governments- 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  .Second,  the  amendment  would  pro-  everybody  has  a  point  of  view  on  no- 
proceeded  tSc^  he  rol  "^^f  ^'  "'^  payment   in   full  of   the  fault,  and  the  points  of  view  seldom 

Mr     BAJU3i     Mr     Pr-sidpnt     T    «vir  ^^^^^  ^"'^  "^^dical  expenses  of  98  per-  coincide, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Uie  S  °/  S.M^i^  t^^^"^'.  ^°I  ^^""l  ^^"'^  '^'^  insurance  companies  do  not 

quorum  caU  be  rescinded  ^^\.}    ""^ht    be    misunderstood    and  agree    among    themselves    on    how    we 

The     PRESIDING     OtTTCER     (Mr  ,            appear  to  be  callous  by  exclud-  ought  to  approach  this  problem.  Tlie  big 

Nu>fN..    Without    objection     if  is    so     Hl^.^"??,^  T'^^"*'  ^  ^^^  *°  P°'"'  °"'    insurance  companies  want  one  kind  of  no 
ordered         '"""'    oojection.    u    is    so     that     this     2     percent     would     receive    fault,  the  medium  sized  and  small  ones 

Mr  BAKER   Mr  President  a  nnrii-,  substantial     compensation     under     the  want  another  kind,  and  some  of  them  do 

mentary  inqiury        '^'^'"^^"''  *  ^^'^''^  ^'^"'*^"''-            .        .  "°*  ''^"t  ^y-  '^^  States  do  not  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tIip  '  ^j^e  amendment  would  provide  Big  States  have  one  pattern  of  auto- 
Senator  wUUtate  it        "^^^^-     ^^'^  a  payment  of  approximately  85  percent  mobile   accldent*-big  States   In   terms 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do Iconectly  understand  o'?*  /^ono"Ji<:  «-^s  occasioned  by  auto-  of    population-especially    their    urban 

that  the  nendhig  bu  inel  i.  amJnSf^n?  T'^Vi'^  a^<=!?,"^ts.    without    regard    to  centers,  which  have  a  great  proliferation 

No  im-               bu.,me.ss  is  amendment  fault   I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  of    fender-bender    accidents,    as    com- 

*^'s  ^^'^  a  no-fault  bill.  This  is  not  an  pared  with  the  more  rural  States,  which 
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have  fewer  accidents;  but  when  you  have 
one.  you  really  have  cme,  such  as  run- 
ning off  the  interstate  at  90  miles  an 
}iojr  in  the  desert  and  killing  five  peo- 
1.:?.  When  you  have  an  accident,  it  Is  a 
r^al  doozy.  The  patterns  are  different, 
aiul  thus  the  States  have  different 
:.Uitudes  about  no  fault. 

I  practiced  law  for  17  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  there  are  stiU 
the  \estigial  remains  of  a  lawyer  lurking 
inside  this  battered  and  weary  carcass. 
After  8  years  in  the  Senate,  I  still  remem- 
ber something  of  the  practice  of  law. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  Initial  no-fault 
provision  was  perhaps  not  as  poetic  but 
equally  enthusiastic  as  the  description 
given  it  by  the  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Joe  Henry,  who 
testified  before  our  committee.  He  regaled 
us  with  his  extraordinary  opposition  to 
any  no-fault  and  characterized  it  as 
"the  Trojan  horse  in  the  house  of  tort." 

Joe  is  a  great  Termessean.  a  great  law- 
yer, and  a  great  Democrat,  and  we  butt 
heads  from  time  to  time  ou  political 
Issues.  M7  first  reactive  instinct  was  to 
agree  witb  him  and  to  applaud,  were  it 
seemly  to  aiwlaud  from  that  side  of  the 
c(«wnittee  taUe. 

But  I  thought  about  it  as  time  went  by, 
and  this  may  be  a  fundamental  char- 
acter defect  that  I  have  to  confess  in 
public.  In  addition  to  the  vestigial  re- 
mains of  a  lawyer  which  I  still  possess, 
there  probably  Is  an  instinct  to  try  to 
compromise  or  to  find  a  middle  ground. 
The  biblical  Injimction  that  the  com- 
promiser Is  often  compromised  or  is  often 
injured  In  tiie  process — at  least,  unap- 
preciated— apparently  was  not  adequate- 
ly expressed  to  me  in  my  youth  and  child- 
hood, because  I  confess  to  an  instinct  to 
do  that.  More  often  than  not,  I  wind  up 
with  everybody  mad  at  me.  That  may  be 
where  I  am  today.  I  may  have  my  friends, 
the  bar  associations  and  the  trial  lawyers, 
who  want  no  no-fault,  and  I  may  have 
the  big  insurance  companies  and  other 
organizations  who  want  rigid,  compre- 
hensive no-fault  also  mad  at  me.  I  am 
not  sure  where  my  friends  are,  if  any. 

Nonetheless.  I  have  tried,  after  that 
first  exposiuv  to  the  no-fault  concept, 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  testimony  of  the  initial  wit- 
nesses. I  have  tried  to  puzzle  this  thing 
through.  I  finally  decided  that  a  hybrid 
system  was  probably  the  very  best  thing 
we  could  do  for  the  country  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  No-fault,  notwithstanding  its 
characterization  as  a  Trojan  horse,  prob- 
ably did  have  a  utilitarian  function  and 
(me  much  to  be  sought  after.  It  probably 
could  serve  as  a  device  for  uncluttering 
doctors  or  discouraging  htigation  when 
litigation  ought  not  to  take  the  place 
of  negotiatim.  It  might  be  that  some 
sort  of  no-fault  could  substantially  re- 
lieve the  judicial  system  and  substan- 
tially improve  the  delivery  of  compen- 
satory rights  in  automobile  cases. 

After  I  came  to  that  conclusion,  I  had 
defiled  the  purity  of  my  lawyer's  concept 
that  contested  no-fault  in  any  degree  or 
concept.  That  is  where  we  are  now.  This 
is  a  no-fault  amendment.  It  is  not  as 
much  no-fault  as  S.  3&4.  It  is  not  as  much 
no-fault  as  a  lot  of  people  would  like. 
It  is  more  no-fault  than  many  States 
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with  no-fault  plans  have  tried,  and  it 
is  as  much  no-fault  as  I  am  willing  to 
experiment  with  before  we  know  what 
the  costs  are,  what  the  consequences  are 
going  to  be,  and  how  the  States  are  going 
to  go  about  administering  these  pro- 
grams. 

Tliis  is  not  to  adopt  a  philosophical 
confrontation,  which  we  do  so  grandly 
on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber,  but  we 
have,  rather,  questioned  the  degree,  how 
much  no-fault;  or,  at  least,  that  is  the 
test  in  terms  of  this  pending  amendment. 
How  much  is  enough?  How  much  is  too 
much?  How  far  can  we  go  with  some  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be?  And  how  little  is  enough 
to  get  started? 

But  when  I  adopted  and  embraced  the 
concept  of  no-fault,  a  front-end  no-fault, 
or  a  limited  no-fault,  or  an  extended  no- 
fault,  whatever  name  applies  to  it,  by 
indirection  I  also  embraced  the  idea  that 
the  tort  procedure  is  stiU  valid  and  func- 
tional and  still  has  a  plsu^e  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  automobile  reparation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
c(Hisent  that,  the  time  agreemoits  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  not  occur  before  2 :  30 
in  the  afternoon.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  Might  I  inquire,  however,  if 
we  should  complete  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  before  that  time,  the  vote 
could  go  over,  and  we  could  proceed  to 
something  else?  Is  that  the  imder- 
standing? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  entirely  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  amend  the  re- 
quest by  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
if  the  debate  on  the  amendment  ends 
before  the  hour  of  2:30  arrives,  the 
amendment  may  be  set  aside  and  the 
Senate  may  proceed  to  other  matters, 
and  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  roll- 
call  at  2:30. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to  restate 
it.  I  believe  the  tort  system  still  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  system  of  auto- 
mobile reparations.  I  think  I  can  give  a 
quick  reason  why.  No  matter  how  skill- 
fully you  de\lse  a  no-fault  system,  no 
matter  how  fairly  and  equitably  you 
assess  costs — and  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  costs  in  a  few  minutes — ^no  matter 
how^  fairly  you  do  that,  you  make  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  social  re- 
sponsibility of  automobile  drivei-s  to 
automobile  \ictims  when  you  start 
tinkering  with  the  tort  system,  because 
the  tort  system  is  based  on  fault.  Just 
as  the  name  "no-fault"  implies,  it  is  based 
on  the  wronged  person's  right  to  recover 
damages.  Tlie  tort  system  is  based  on 
recoyering  from  the  wrongdoer  if  he  does 
not  do  something  he  should  do  or  does 
something  he  should  not  do,  and  the  lav,- 


permits  the  wTonged  person  to  recover 
injury  to  him  or  damages  to  his  prop- 
erty or  assets,  and  the  person  commit- 
ting the  wTong  has  to  pay  for  that. 

That  concept  in  English  and  American 
jurisprudence  embodied  far  more  tlian 
mere  reparation;  it  also  embodied  the 
concept  of  social  discipUne.  It  provided 
a  deterrent  to  a  person  driving  a  car.  be- 
cause he  knew  he  was  going  to  be  sued  if 
he  injured  someone  or  destroyed  property 
and  that  he  would  have  to  dispose  of  part 
of  his  property  to  repair  that  damage. 

The  deterrent  quality  of  the  tort  sys- 
tem has  been  violated  somewhat  by  the 
advent  of  automobile  insurance,  but  not 
eliminated.  As  I  said  at  the  very  outset 
of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
underinsured  instead  of  underprovided 
for.  Maybe  that  is  as  much  of  the  prob- 
lem as  the  concept  of  no- fault  automo- 
bile reparation.  But  there  is  a  social  con- 
sequence involved  in  the  tort  system, 
and  if  we  start  instituting  a  mandatory 
no-fault  system,  no  matter  how  flexible 
it  may  be,  we  have  clearly  started  tinker- 
ing with  one  of  the  fimdamental  ele- 
ments of  the  organization  of  people  into 
a  nation;  that  is.  personsd  respc«isibiUty 
to  respond  in  damages  as  a  consequence 
of  an  act  of  negligence. 

Visualize,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will. 
somebody  getting  into  a  car  and  travel- 
ing at  a  great  rate  of  speed,  and  when  he 
runs  into  another  automobile  he  says, 
"You  have  flrst-pwu-ty  insurance  imder 
the  no-faolt  bllL  YouwiU  be  paid  for 
your  property  damage  and  you  nill  be 
paid  for  hospital  and  medical  expenses 
and  for  rehabiUtative  work,  and  all  those 
things.  So  you  need  not  worry.  Now  I 
will  go  on  to  the  country  club,  and  I 
apologize  to  you  for  my  social  mistake." 

Well,  it  will  be  argued  that  this  bill 
does  not  go  so  far.  that  one  can  still  sue 
in  tort.  That  is  true,  if  one  has  been 
hugely  injured.  But  what  about  the  other 
aspect  of  social  discipline  that  was  im- 
bedded firmly  in  the  tort  law?  What 
about  the  system  or  the  concept  of  cMn- 
pensatory  damages,  which  provides  that 
one  is  entitled  to  the  social  discipline 
which  allows  to  be  inflicted,  on  the  in- 
jured party's  behalf  and  for  his  benefit, 
what-  is  known  as  punitive  damages^ 
which  is  both  a  common  law  and  statu- 
tory concept  now?  It  provides  that  be- 
fore one  can  collect  punitive  damages  he 
has  to  have  compensatory  damages. 

So  keep  in  mind  that  when  we  start 
eliminating  compensatoiy  damages  in  90 
percent,  or  30  percent,  or  50  psrcent — 
whatever  the  number  is;  I  am  not  sure 
any  of  us  knows — how  much  of  the  tort 
system  we  are  eliminating!  When  we 
eliminate  that,  we  are  also  eliminating 
the  social  discipline  that  goes  with  puni- 
tive damages. 

How  many  of  you  have  known  of  cases. 
cither  as  a  lawyer  or  as  a  student  of  the 
law,  in  which  there  was  an  award  of 
$100  or  $5,000  on  compensatory  damages, 
but  the  neghgence  or  the  conduct  was 
considered  so  grievous  that  the  jury 
awarded  $10,000  or  $100,000  in  puiuti\e 
dsmiages? 

What  about  the  doctrine  in  which  the 
court  tells  the  jury,  "You  must  remem- 
ber, ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  re- 
quires greater  judgment  and  gi-eater  v.  is- 
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dom  to  punish  the  very  rich  man  for  his 
reckless  conduct  than  the  poor  man"? 
What  about  the  concept  when  there  are 
no  punitive  damages  against  the  veiT 
rich  man  as  a  result  of  action  on  the  way 
home  from  the  country  club?  We  elim- 
inate a  whole  range  of  the  law  when  we 
eliminate  compensatory  damages  from 
a  great  part  of  the  automobile  repara- 
tion system. 

But  I  have  accommodated  all  those 
concerns  to  a  degree.  I  have  embraced 
the  no-foult  system  to  a  degree.  I  am  now 
artruing  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the 
distmguished  floor  manager  and  those 
other  distinguished  and  diligent  and  sin- 
cere Senators  who  feel  we  should  go  be- 
yond the  degree  that  I  have  suggested. 
So  I  guess,  after  this  philosophic  ram- 
bling, it  is  time  to  talk  about  the  partic- 
ular provisions  of  the  amendment  itself; 
but  I  wanted  to  say  this  to  let  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  am  not  a  bit  happy 
with  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  not  even 
sure  I  am  doing  the  right  thing.  I  am  just 
trying  to  do  the  best  I  know  how.  what 
I  think  is  right;   and  in  a  year  or  2  or 
3  or  4,  providence  permitting  that  I  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  par- 
ticipate, we  may  again  look  at  no-fault 
and  decide  we  made  a  huge  mistake  or 
acted  wisely.  The  poijit  is.  we  do  not 
know,  and  we  will  not  know  for  some 
time.  And  that  gets  me  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

That  gets  me  to  the  questions:  How 
much  no-fault?  How  much  flexibility? 
How  shall  we  legislate  the  require- 
ments? How  much  of  the  tort  system 
do  we  eliminate?  How  much  will  it  cost 
and  how  do  we  allocate  it? 

A  good  place  to  start  with  a  discussion 
of  that  is  with  costs.  You  may  be  as- 
sured.    Mr.     President,     that     no-fault 
probably  will  not  change  significantly 
the    number    of    people    killed    on    the 
highways  or  injured  or  hospitalized,  the 
number  of  people  crippled  or  maimed 
or  blinded,  the  number  who  have  whip- 
lash Injuries  or  who  get  dented  fenders 
I  really  very  much  doubt  that  there  is 
anything   in    the    no-fault   bill    that    is 
going  to  substantially  alter  the  driving 
liabits  of  the  American  motoring  pub- 
lic. On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  con- 
sequences which  lead  to  conduct — social 
conduct — that  may  cause  an  increase  or 
proliferation    in    automobile   accidents, 
as  a  result  of  letting  the  insurance  com- 
pany pay  and  as  a  consequence  reducing 
the  Inducement  to  drive  a  little  slower 
or  more  carefully. 

One  can  only  worry  so  much,  and 
one  may  say,  "Well,  you  did  not  go  blind 
or  lose  an  arm.  You  were  only  sent  to 
the  hospital.  You  cannot  sue.  So  do  not 
mess  up  my  golf  game." 

It  may  be  that  no-fault  will  not  change 
the  pattern  of  driving,  if  it  changes  it 
at  all,  In  terms  of  responsibility. 

If  we  assume  that  there  will  not  be 
any  great  change  in  the  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican driving  habits,  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  S.  354  or  S.  1137,  as  modified, 
if  we  assume  that  we  are  not  going  to 
change  our  pattern  of  driving  habits 
very  much,  one  can  be  sure  that  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  change  the  cost  Is 
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by  tinkering  with  the  system.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair  in  my  characteriza- 
tion of  no-fault,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
say  I  think  applies  equally  to  S.  354  and 
amendment  No.  1137.  It  does  these 
things:  First,  at  least  untU  the  adoption 
of  the  Abourezk  amendment  yesterday, 
it  whacked  off  the  first  $2,500  that  one 
co'old  get  under  certain  circumstances. 
Second,  it  provided  against  big  judg- 
ments, but  not  huge  judgments.  It  pro- 
vided against  a  range  of  probably  $.50,000 
or  $100,000  verdicts  that  one  gets  in  Fed- 
eral courts  or  State  courts,  for  a  bad  but 
not  a  disastrous  injury.  The  estimates 
are  that  it  will  save  some  money.  It  still 
provides  the  right  to  sue  for  a  huge  in- 
jury. But  there  are  not  many  huge  in- 
juries. 

So  in  the  final  analysis  what  we  come 
up  with  is  the  idea  that  by  taking  certain 
people  out  of  coverage  and  by  eliminating 
tort  actions  in  some  respects,  and  by 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  some  jury 
is  going  to  "zap"  you— by  eliminating 
the  area  of  responsibility,  we  have  also 
made  the  co-sts  more  predictable. 

Thus  the  actuaries  can  take  this  course 
of  action  and  project  even  rates.  The 
rates  would  go  down  or  up  under  certain 
circumstances.  But  in  the  final  analysis, 
any  way  we  slice  It.  the  same  amount 
of  money  is  essentially  to  be  paid  to 
claimants  or  not  to  be  paid  to  claimants, 
depending  on  which  system  we  have  So 
who  gets  'took"?  That  is  a  little  hard 
for  me  to  answer.  We  do  not  really  know 
that  much  about  how  the  system  works. 
What  about  the  dentist  who  gets  his 
finger  broken?  He  probably  does  not  get 
to  the  tort  threshold  definition  that 
would  let  him  sue  in  tort.  The  language 
of  the  tort  threshold  applies  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  read  the  language 
of  the  threshold  in  S.  354.  please;  then  I 
shall  yield. 

A  person  remains  liable  for  damage.s  for 
noneconomlc  detriment  in  excess  of  »2,50O 
If  the  accident  results  In — 

(A)  death,  serious  and  permanent  dlST- 
flgurement,  or  other  serious  and  permanent 
Injury;  or  V 

(B)  more  than  six  continuous  months  of 
total  disability. 


Mr.  MOSS.  The  language  of  $2,500  is 
down,  and  there  is  a  limitation  of  60 
days  under  the  Abourezk  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me.  talking  about  the  den- 
tist, that  his  is  a  serious  and  permanent 
Injury.  Of  course,  if  it  were  only  tem- 
porary, he  would  get  his  loss  of  income 
under  the  no-fault  system.  So  it  seems 
to  me  he  is  covered.  If  the  injury  is  per- 
manent, he  can  bring  tort  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  tried  lawsuits  for 
17  years.  I  remember  one  case  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  tried  to  read  the  case  law 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Justice  said : 

You  don't  have  to  read  the  law  to  the 
court.  The  court  knows  what  the  law  is. 


My  friend  said: 

I  assumed  that  the  last  time,  and  I  do  not 
want   to   take   any  chances   thla  time. 


So  we  do  not  know  what  the  law  is 
until  the  court  speaks.  I  could  not  tell 
my  client  what  the  law  means  if  the  ac- 
cident results  In  serious  and  permanent 
disfigurement.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
words  "serious  jind  permanent  injury" 
mean.  The  words  are  in  the  conjunctive. 
The  courts  will  have  to  decide  some  dav. 
No  matter  what  we  think,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
decide  what  those  words  mean. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  any  statute  we  enact,  we  cannot 
say  that  a  court,  as  to  any  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  we  enact  here,  will  not  ulti- 
mately have  to  interpret  the  langup.gp. 
We  try  to  write  it  as  clearly  as  we  can. 
We  think  we  know  the  interpretation  of 
"tort."   I  agree  with   the   Senator  that 
the  court  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what 
the  language  means.  I  tried  tort  suits 
for  automobile  accidents,  so  I  know  the 
uncertainties   that  attend   them.   But  I 
think  this  language  is  clear. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  is  very  unclear. 
With   regard  to  the  question  of  the 
dentist,  he  is  not  dead.  He  has  a  disfig- 
urement. The  law  is  unclear  from  that 
standpoint.  He  has  a  deformed  finger, 
or  a  "busted"  finger.  He  cannot  get  that 
digit  Into  my  mouth  any  more  to  do 
the  evil  things  that  dentists  do.  It  is  not 
a  permanent  disfigurement,  unless  his 
finger  is  disfigured  or  is  twisted  out  of 
shape.  He  simply  cannot  use  it. 

If  he  cannot  u.se  it,  is  that  serious  and 
permanent  injury?  What  is  a  serious, 
permanent  injury?  That  is  sort  of  like 
asking  the  definition  of  the  catchall 
phrase  "reasonably  prudent  man." 

So  here  the  phrase  is  "serious  and 
permanent  Injury."  That  may  do  it.  But 
the  point  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  can- 
not know  whether  it  will  or  not.  It  will 
be  years  before  we  find  out.  The  whole 
tort  system  of  law  will  be  in  dispute  until 
we  find  out.  The  trial  lawyers  will  have  a 
field  day  until  we  find  out. 

The  point  of  this  argument  seems  to 
be  that  the  no-fault  bUl  that  we  ought 
to  enact  should  be  simply  a  minimum 
standards  "no-fault  bill."  That  wUl  give 
the  States  an  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  these  concepts,  to  provide  definite 
degrees  of  certainty. 

How  much  wUl  it  cost?  How  much  of 
the  costs  will  have  to  be  aUocated?  In 
my  humble  judgment,  S.  354  goes  much 
further  than  that.  I  even  profess  that  the 
amendment  now  pending,  No.  1137.  prob- 
ably goes  a  Uttle  too  far,  but  I  am  willing 
to  take  that  chance. 

I  am  convinced  by  the  record  of  per- 
formance of  the  tort  system  in  providing 
compensation  for  injuries  caused  in  auto- 
mobile accidents,  as  evidenced  both  in 
the  DOT  automobile  insurance  and  com- 
pensation study  and  In  testimony  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  that  it  Is  past 
time  for  a  critical  reassessment  of  the 
present  system,  particularly  as  to  small 
claims. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  fault  concept 
Is  often  a  too  cumbersome  and  costly 
procedure  for  the  payment  of  claims 
arising  out  of  an  automobUe  accident— 
especially  small  claims,  in  most  Instances. 

The  Umlts  of  llabUity  Insurance  re- 
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quired  by  the  States  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  pay  any  but  those  same  small 
claims. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  the  warring 
factions  on  no-fault  Insiirance — those 
who  oppose  the  concept  totally  or  would 
advocate  paDiative  programs  and  those 
who  would  rush  headlong  to  put  into  ef- 
fect untested,  improven  no-fault  schemes 
based  upon  tenuous  assumptions  regard- 
ing costs  and  claims  eflBciency — can  be 
overcome  by  those  advocating  reasoned 
and  rational  reform. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  we  can  find 
a  way  to  synthesize  the  conunon  point  of 
view.  But  I  doubt  it.  I  really  doubt  it.  I 
think  that  we  have  really  gone  as  far 
as  we  can.  I  recall  many  meetings  with 
other  members  of  this  committee.  I  re- 
member many  efforts  at  the  staff  level 
to  find  a  greater  accommodation  than  we 
have  been  able  to  arrive  at.  I  think  we 
have  done  as  good  a  job  as  we  can.  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  have  goi  to  vote  on  the  question.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  find  anything  that 
will  give  a  bare  Issue  to  trial  lawyers, 
States — rural  and  urban — and  everyone 
else.  I  think  we  have  to  choose  up  sides 
and  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

The  statistical  arguments  that  have 
been  proposed  in  the  allocation  of  costs 
In  S.  354  have  been  expanded  and  modi- 
fled.  No-fault,  without  a  provision  such 
as  I  have  advocated  in  the  pending 
amendment,  will  not  work,  because  it 
does  not  provide  adequate  comiiensation 
as  a  result  of  injury. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
the  present  system  of  reparations  Is  pri- 
marily that  the  State  requirements  for 
liability  coverage  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  compensate  any  but  the  less 
seriously  Injured.  However,  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  no-fault  also  has  its 
problons  In  the  compensation  of  serious 
Injuries. 

An  interesting  and  revealing  commen- 
tary on  this  particular  problem  inherent 
In  total  no-fault  insurance  schemes  is 
found  In  the  tesUaumy  of  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  MorrUl.  vice  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Ttasuranee  CTos.,  In  the  record  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Commeiee  C(»nmittee 
on  8.  354,  Totmne  I.  page  249.  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, whose  company  supports  the  basic 
approach  of  S.  354,  stated: 

state  Fsrmi  aetuarlKl  studies  sbow  that 
a  S5000  eooaomle  loan  package  per  person 
will  compenaate  96  percent  of  all  Injury  cases 
in  fuU  and  pay  B5  percent  of  aU  economic 
loss.  A  $26,000  package  per  person  wlU  com- 
pensate 09.94  percent  of  aU  cases  In  full  and 
pay  B7  percent  of  all  economic  loss.  In  con- 
trast, a  $50,000  per  person  package  with  a 
$100  deductible  will  leave  45  percent  of  the 
cases  with  no  compensation  and  will  pay 
only  86  percent  ot  the  total  economic  loss. 

The  report  on  C  045  calls  attention  to 
the  degree  of  uncompensated  economic  loss 
for  the  seriously  Injured  under  the  present 
system.  The  figures  Just  recited  underscore 
the  cations.  Someone  must  make  a  choice. 
Beneat  packages  of  95000  to  $25,000  that 
pay  from  the  first  dollar  of  loss  cover  all  but 
a  slender  segment  of  economic  loss.  Extreme- 
ly high  benefit  packages  with  high  deducti- 
bles or  waltfiig  patiods  cover  the  rare  case 
of  exceptional  Injury  but  may  leave  almost 
IiaU  or  all  victims  with  no  recovery  at  all — 


people  to  whom  $100  Is  Important  money. 
The  cost  of  covering  all  losses  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectruni  would  run  Insurance  rates 
well  beyond  their  present  levels. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  State 
Farm's  vice  president  suggests  that  if  we 
are  going  to  satisfy  everyone,  the  rates 
are  going  way  up.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  rates  the  same,  we  have  to  cut  out 
whole  groups  of  people,  and  we  have  that 
tough  question  about  whom  we  are  going 
to  cut  out. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  staimch  propo- 
nents of  S.  354  have  made  their  choice, 
but  so  have  several  of  the  States  and  the 
decisions  unfortunately  are  not  compat- 
ible. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  State  pro- 
grams already  in  existence  will  both  pro- 
vide valuable  experience  as  to  the  ability 
of  no-fault  Insurance  to  respond  to  dif- 
ferent categories  of  claims  and  will  pro- 
vide valuable  insight  into  the  desires  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  what  elements 
of  loss  should  be  covered  under  first  party 
insurance. 

The  Institute  for  the  Future  in  a  report 
on  no-fault  Insurance  conducted  under 
a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation stated  in  analysis  of  two  State 
programs  presently  in  effect  In  New  York 
and  Connecticut : 

Although  each  of  these  plans  has  Its 
imlque  characteristics,  they  appear  to  be 
trying  to  bridge  the  philosophical  gap  be- 
tween a  total  no-fault  plan  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan.  However,  what  they  are  really 
doing  Is  asking  people  to  decide  what  other 
compensation  should  be  Included  In  the 
equitable  resolution  of  automobile  accidents. 

In  other  words,  how  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  hospital  care,  loss  of  wages,  per- 
manent disability,  and  so  forUi  is  going 
to  be  borne  by  the  no-fault  concept? 

If  the  propMjnents  of  Federal  minimum 
standards  no-fault  legislation  leave  the 
States  sufficient  flexibility  to  test  these 
programs.  In  a  reasonahly  short  time  we 
will  have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

While  I  support  no-fault  insurance 
reform.  I  am  afraid  that  its  proponents 
have  inflated  its  potential  to  mythical 
proportlcxts.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no-fault  Insurance  Is  basirally  nothing 
more  than  first  party  insurance  provid- 
ing medical  and  dlsabilltsr  coverage.  Such 
insurance  has  been  available  for  many 
years. 

No-fault  motor  vehicle  insiu-ance  pro- 
grams simply  tie  such  Insurance  to  in- 
jury caused  by  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
and  then — to  coordinate  existing '  pro- 
tections and  to  reduce  costs — limit  access 
to  the  tort  reparations  system. 

Modification  of  the  existing  repara- 
tions system  involves  some  sizable  risks. 
If  Congress  adopts  an  unworkable  pro- 
gram of  no-fault  Insurance,  the  damage 
and  disruption  will  be  great  and  will  be 
extremely  widespread.  And  the  people 
who  wiR/be  worst  hurt  win  be  the  con- 
sumertmd  the  Injured  claimant. 

No-fault  insurance  is  not  a  panacea. 
It  will  provide.  I  believe,  a  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  motor 
vehicle  accident  reparations.  But  in  the 
development  of  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards. Congress  must  be  aware  also  of 


the  many  unanswered  questions — ques- 
tions which,  with  a  little  patience,  will 
be  answered. 

We  can  make  tremendous  progress  by 
enacting  a  standards  program  whicii 
stays  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge, 
pushing  ahead  of  the  beginnings  of  no- 
fault  insurance  reform,  but  not  pretend- 
ing to  surpass  the  expertise  of  our  part- 
ners in  the  States  who  have  aUeady 
biought  this  reform  a  great  distance. 

Unless  the  standards  of  S.  354  are 
brought  into  line  with  genuine  State  no- 
fault  reform  programs.  I  will  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it.  If  we  endorse  a 
program  which  would  abrogate  these 
programs,  it  will  be  a  defeat — not  a  vic- 
tory— for  "no-fault." 

On  page  17  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Report  on  S.  354  a  section  under 
the  heading  "Genuine  No-Fault  Laws" 
lists  the  programs  in  effect  on  August 
15.  1973,  which  the  majority  reporting 
tlie  Federal  standards  bill  endorsed  as 
being  real  insurance  reform.  These  pro- 
grams include  those  in  effect  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Florida.  Connecticut,  New- 
Jersey.  Michigan,  New  York,  Utah.  Kan- 
sas, Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Hawaii. 

It  is  revealing  to  note  that  of  these 
programs  only  one — Michigan's  plan — 
meets  the  standards  of  S.  354.  Of  the 
others  the  benefits  range  to  a  low  of 
$2,000  aggregate  for  medical,  wage  loss, 
and  death  benefits  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  tort  restriction  provisions  range 
to  a  low  of  a  $200  medical  expense 
threshold  in  New  Jersey. 

Among  these  "genuine"  State  pro- 
grams are  five  State  programs  which 
they  closely  approximate  the  first  party 
benefits  standards  of  my  amendment. 
These  are:  Connecticut,  Utah,  Kansa-s 
Nevada,  and  Hawaii. 

Five  of  these  "genuine"  programs — 
and  one  enacted  since  August  in  Geor- 
gia— contain  a  restriction  on  tort  utiliz- 
ing a  $500  medical  expense  threshold.  In 
addition  to  Georgia,  these  are  the  pro- 
grams in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Utah.  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 

The  Commerce  Committee  report  lists 
several  other  programs  as  "Other  •  •  * 
Laws" — ^presumably  this  is  meant  to  in- 
dicate that  these  are  not  considered 
"genuine"  no-fault  laws.  Many  of  these 
are  voluntary  programs.  None  contains 
any  restriction  upon  lawsuits  for  general 
damages.. 

The  standards  of  S.  354,  of  course,  ex- 
ceed all  of  these  "other"  programs  and 
would  require  substantial  reworking  of 
them.  But  I  would  emphasize  that  of  the 
11  programs  which  are  labeled  "genuine 
no-fault  laws"  by  the  proponents  of 
S.  354  (miy  one  will  survive  the  passage  of 
the  standards  of  that  bill.  And  even  this 
one  program — in  effect  in  Michigan — 
would  have  to  be  revised  hi  order  to  meet 
these  standards. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  State 
program  to  meet  the  standards  of  S.  354 
without  adopting  the  great  bulk  of  titles 
I  and  n  of  Uie  bllL 

ANALYSIS    OF    AICUTOXXNT    NO.     1137 AS 

MODIFIES 

My  amendment  would  replace  the  pro- 
vision in  S.   354   which   prohibits   the 
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states  from  limiting  the  amount  of  first- 
party  medical  expense  benefits  with  a 
performance  standard  requiring  that  the 
States  provide  such  benefits  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  total  medical  ex- 
penses of  98  percent  of  the  injured  vic- 
tims eligible  to  recover  such  benefits  un- 
der the  State  program.  Based  upon  data 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  its  report  to  Congress  on 
automobile  insurance  and  compensation 
this  standard  should  identify  nationwide 
a  level  of  benefits  averaging  around 
$3,000.  In  the  event  actuarial  informa- 
tion is  not  available,  sufficient  to  make 
an  accurate  determination  based  upon 
the  foregoing  performance  standard,  the 
State  must  provide  benefits  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000  multiplied  by  an  in- 
dex reflecting  the  average  daily  haspital 
costs  within  that  State  in  comparison  to 
the  national  average.  This  alternative 
standard  would  apply  under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  only  until  such  times  as 
data  becomes  available  which  enables 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  per- 
centage standard. 

The  definition  of  "medical  expense"  in 
the  amendment  is  drawn  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "allowable  expense"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  but  with  a  clarification 
to  assure  that  hospitalization*expenses 
are  covered.  Since  the  amendment  sup- 
plants the  term  "allowable  exjiense" 
which  also  includes  funeral  expenses  in 
title  II  on  S.  354,  an  additional  subsec- 
tion is  added  providing  funeral  expenses 
in  at  least  the  amount  of  $1,000,  which 
is  the  present  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  performance  standard  approach 
of  the  amendment  will  serve  to  keep  the 
benefits  provisions  of  complying  pro- 
grams abreast  of  medical  cost  inflation, 
but  without  adding  impetus  to  already 
rapidly  inflating  medical  costs.  Under 
the  bill  the  Secretary  is  required  every 
3  years  to  review  State  programs  to  de- 
termine that  they  are  still  in  compliance 
with  the  standard.  This  review  process 
will  also  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  keep 
the  benefits  levels  in  State  programs  up 
with  changes  in  medical  service  experi- 
ence, for  example  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  which  the  bill  encour- 
ages. 

The  amendment  deletes  the  work  loss 
benefits  standards  of  the  bill  and  replaces 
them  with  a  simple  performance  stand- 
ard requiring  that  such  benefits  be  af- 
forded in  at  least  the  amount  of  the  av- 
erage statewide  wage  for  at  least  1  year. 
Under  the  standard  in  the  amendment 
any  periodic  payment  made  imder  the 
State  program  must  at  least  equal  the 
average  statewide  wage,  for  that  period, 
and  must  equal  in  the  aggregate  the 
statewide  average  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
The  average  statewide  wage  nationally  is 
about  $7,500. 

The  amendment  does  not  alter  eligibil- 
ity for  wage  and  replacement  benefits 
under  the  bill  and  leaves  intact  provi- 
sions dealing  with  periodic  adjustments 
of  individual  claimant's  wages,  reduc- 
tions to  reflect  income  tax  savings,  and 
payments  to  persons  not  regularly  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  accident  but 


who  would  probably  have  entered  the 
work  force  but  for  their  Injury. 

A  further  modiflcation  made  by  the 
amendment  to  section  207(d)  (2 1  of  the 
bill  requires  that  the  States  recalculate 
the  average  statewide  wage  at  least 
every  3  years.  The  bill  presently  requires 
revision  every  5  years,  but  a  shorter  re- 
view period  will  more  accurately  reflect 
fluctuations  in  wages. 

The  amendment  modifies  section  206 
of  S.  354  dealing  with  restrictions  on  tort 
liability  to  bring  the  Federal  minimum 
standard  into  close  approximation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  defini- 
tion of  serious  injury  which  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  serious  injury  evalua- 
tion  in   the   automobile   insurance   and 
compensation  study.  The  standard  also 
conforms   to   tort   restriction   provisions 
adopted   in   Georgia,   New   York.   Utah, 
Colorado.  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  basically  requires  that 
the  State  abolish  tort  liability  except  for 
death   and   for   injuries   which   meet   a 
broad  definition  of  serious  or  permanent 
injury.  The  definition  is  stated  in  the  dis- 
junctive so  that  the  States  are  free  to 
choose  upon  what  basis  lawsuits  will  be 
restricted,  that  is,  a  State  may  choose 
under  the  provision   to  limit  access   to 
lawsuits  for  negligent  harm  upon   the 
basis  of  any  one  or  more  of  catastrophic 
injury — such  as  disfigurement  or  loss  of 
sight,  et  cetera;  disability — either  tem- 
porary or   permanent — the  cost  of   re- 
quired medical  treatment,  or  the  length 
of    required    hospitalization.    However, 
whatever  basis  chosen  the  limit  must 
meet  the  minimum  definition  specified  in 
the  amendment — for  instance,  medical 
expense  thresholds  must  be  in  at  least 
the  amount  of  $500  but  may  be  more,  oc- 
cupational   disability    thresholds    must 
require  3  weeks  of  such  disability  but 
may  be  longer,  and  so  on. 

The  most  easily  understood  and  ap- 
plied threshold — and  the  one  in  widest 
use — is  the  medical  expense  limitation. 
Under  the  amendment  this  threshold, 
if  used,  must  provide  for  an  expense  limit 
of  $500.  One  of  the  problems  with  this 
type  of  threshold  is  that  medical  costs 
vary  among  the  regions  of  a  State  and 
among  varying  economic  classes.  The 
amendment  addresses  this  problem  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  California  Senate 
bill  No.  10,  January  8,  1972,  and  cited 
in  the  Institute  for  the  Future  analysis 
of  no-fault  insurance,  by  providing  that 
medical  expenses  be  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  the  tort  restriction  upon  the 
basis  of  the  reasonable  average  costs  in 
the  State  of  the  same'  or  similar  services. 
Such  a  provision  was  included  in  the  re- 
cently enacted  Georgia  no-fault  plan  and 
is  also  in  effect  in  several  other  States. 
Dollar  medical  expense  thresholds 
are  beginrung  to  come  under  criticism  on 
the  basis  that  they  tend  to  inflate  medi- 
cal expenses  and  lead  to  fraudulent 
claims  practices.  The  experience  in  Flor- 
ida is  very  disturbing.  The  experience 
in  Massachusetts,  which  has  an  even 
lower  dollar  threshold  than  Florida, 
has  been  to  the  contrary  very  encour- 
aging. The  Institute  for  the  Future  in 


their  analysis  of  no-fault  mechanisms 
states : 

In  a  negligence-based  suit,  medical  bills  of 
even  a  modest  amount  strengthen  the  in- 
nocent victim's  paln-and-sufferlng  claim. 
However,  under  the  Massachusetts  no-fault 
plan,  a  suit  is  not  possible  unless  the  vic- 
tim's total  medical  expenses  exceed  $500. 
Hence,  those  v.ctim.s  who  believe  that  their 
Injuries  are  not  serious  and  think  that,  il 
pursvied.  the  medical  expenses  would  be 
nominal  are  likely  to  do  nothing  at  all.  They 
face  the  prospect  of  Incurring,  say.  $200  m 
medical  bills,  for  which  they  would  undergo 
considerable  Inconvenience.  All  they  would 
receive  for  this  would  be  relmbvirsement  for 
the  actual  expenses  they  paid  for  these  medi- 
cal services.  The  leverage  that  these  small 
medical  expenses  had  In  strengthening  their 
paln-and-sufferlng  claims  Is  eliminated  by 
the  threshold  provision.  (Institute  for  the 
Future,  "Some  Impacts  of  No-Fault  Auto- 
mobile  Insurance."   Vol     1.   page    16  ) 

The  amendment  does  not  require  the 
use  of  a  medical  expense  threshold.  It 
permits  the  States  to  employ  such  a 
threshold  but  only  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  $500.  In  view  of  the  disparity 
in  the  experience  of  States  which  have 
employed.' such  thresholds,  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  amendment  would  appear  to 
be  totally  justified  in  this  specific  regard. 

Other  items  suggested  as  the  basis  for 
the  tort  restriction  include  items  of 
catastrophic  injury  such  as  dismember- 
ment— traumatic  or  surgical  amputation 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident; 
serious  and  permanent  disfigurement — 
presently  Included  in  the  bill;  the  per- 
manent loss  of  a  bodily  function — a  term 
widely  used  in  State  plans;  and  the 
permanent  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight 
or  hearing. 

Additionally^  the  State  may  elect  to 
define  "serious'tor  permanent  injury"  up- 
on the  basis  of  hospitalization  reasonably 
required  as  a  result  of  an  accident  for  a 
period  of  at  least  2  weeks  or  upon  the 
basis  of  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
abUity.  The  definition  of  serious  injury 
in  terms  of  temporary  disability— 3 
weeks  of  disability  preventing  a  victim 
from  working  at  his  normal  occupation, 
or  6  weeks  of  disability  to  engage  in  a 
substantial  part  of  normal  daily  activi- 
ties— is  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  cited  above. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  in- 
jured victims  whose  economic  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  benefits  provided  under  the 
State  plan  may  bring  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  their  loss  in  excess 
of  those  limits.  This  Is  In  consonance 
with  the  present  provisions  of  S.  354  ex- 
cept in  one  significant  regard.  Under  S. 
354  an  injured  victim  whose  monthly 
wages  exceed  the  monthly  limitation 
upon  wage  replacement  benefits  in  the 
applicable  State  plan  may  not  seek  to 
recover  that  excess  in  a  legal  action  even 
after  he  has  exhausted  all  wage  replace- 
ment benefits  under  such  program.  Un- 
der the  amendment  the  State  plan  could 
provide  that  the  victim  could  seek  to  re- 
cover any  and  all  economic  loss  for  which 
benefits  are  not  provided. 

This  amendment  addresses  only  those 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  benefit 
levels  for  first-party  coverages  and  re- 
strictions on  actions  based  upon  negli- 
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pence.  I  consider  these  to  be  the  heart 
of  this  Federal  minimum  no-fault  stand- 
ards bill  and  to  be  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem as  regards  unwarranted  Federal  in- 
trusion into  developing  State  programs. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  addi- 
tional regards  this  bill  draws  substantial, 
uractical.  and  constitutional  issues  which 
need  to  be  resolved  before  final  action. 
Wliile  this  amendment  does  not  presume 
to  address  all  of  these  serious  questions, 
it  does,  I  hope,  reflect  a  concern  to  make 
more  constructive  the  basic  import  of 
this  legislation. 

It  is  variously  argued,  depending  on 
the  expert  consulted,  that  the  Baker 
amendment  would  increase  the  premium 
costs  to  the  consumers  compared  to  S. 
354  by  21  percent,  or  9  percent,  or  not  at 
all.  I  suppose  we  may  take  our  pick.  It  is 
my  personal  estimate  that  it  probably 
will  increase  it  somewhat.  It  is  also  my 
personal  estimate  that  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  in  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral no-fault  guideline  system — and  that 
is  what  we  are  about — we  should  be  at 
least  as  concerned  with  not  excluding 
whole  classes  from  the  coverage  they  now 
have — we  should  be  at  least  as  much  con- 
cerned with  those  we  are  about  to  legis- 
late out  of  their  rights — as  we  are  with 
the  premium  costs.  If  we  are  so  insensi- 
tive that  we  are  determined  to  have  a 
no-fault  insurance  system  without  any 
increase  in  cost,  and  we  are  willing  to  dis- 
enfranchise whole  groups  of  people  who 
have  no  remedy  at  all  beyond  the  loss  of 
their  savings  and  hospitalization,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  acting  in  a  most 
callous  way.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 
I  am  prepared  to  experiment  w^ith  no- 
fault  insurance.  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
that  it  will  unclutter  court  dockets.  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  it  is  utilitarian.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  accept  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  and  throw  a  whole 
group  of  people  out  in  the  cold.  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  flexible  system  such  as 
Is  described  in  this  amendment  will  give 
a  chance  for  experimentation.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  we  have  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  or  to  say  what  the  effect  will 
be  as  to  how  many  people  will  be  helped 
and  how  many  people  will  be  hurt.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  I  know  all  the 
answers  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  reser\'e  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
if  we  could  hot  agree  to  set  aside  his 
amendment  briefly,  to  discuss  an  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  without  losing  any  of  our  time 
on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  I  quite 
uncferstand  the  Senator's  inquiry.  I  have 
just  had  a  request  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  I  believe,  for  time,  and  we 
now  have  a  quonmi  call  in  progress — 
and  what  was  the  other  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
quorum  call  has  been  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson  > . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  could  dispose  of  the  Biden 
amendment  in  about  2  or  3  minutes  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Baker  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bi- 
den) may  be  called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1209 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1209  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  98,  between  lines  14  and  15,  in- 
sert the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

(g)  Exceptions. — (1)  The  provisions  of  this 
section  are  inapplicable  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  State  which  Is  a  no-fault  State 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
establish  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  in  accordance  with  this  title  by 
the  tliird  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance  (the  State  no- 
fault  plan  In  accordance  with  title  III  of  this 
Act)  shall  become  applicable  in  any  State 
which  is  a  no-fault  State  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the  Secretary 
has  made  a  determination  that  such  State 
has  established  a  no -fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  in  accordance  with  this 
title. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  a  "no-fault 
State"  means  a  State  which  has  enacted 
into  law  and  put  into  effect  a  motor  vehicle 
insurance  law  which  provides,  at  a  minimum., 
for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  Insurance; 
payment  of  benefits  without  regard  to  fault 
to  each  victim  on  a  first-party  basis  where 
the  value  of  such  available  benefits  Is  not 
less  than  $2,000;  and  restrlctlonB  on  the 
bringing  of  lawsuits  in  tort  by  victims  for 
noneconomlc  detriment,  in  the  form  of  a 
prohibition  of  such  suits  unless  the  victim 
suffers  a  certain  quantum  of  loss  or  in  the 
form  of  a  relevant  change  in  the  evidentiary 
rules  of  practice  and  proof  with  respect  to 
such  lawsuits. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  is  Intended 
to  provide  a  3 -year  exemption  from  the 
Federal  standards  of  S.  354  to  give  the 
States  a  chance  to  enact  no-fault 
insurance  legislation  on  its  own. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
give  additional  time  to  the  States  already 


pmsuing  independent  paths  to  no-fault 
insurance.  The  States,  therefore,  which 
have  already  taken  some  action,  should 
be  given  the  benefit  of  a  more  gradual 
phasing  in  of  the  minimum  Federal 
requirements. 

As  I  say,  the  amendment  is  \er.v 
simple.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  states  the  3-year  extension, 
that  is.  that  from  the  date  in  which  the 
Federal  no-fault  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted, the  States  which  presently  hav3 
no-fault  insurance  as  defined  in  this 
amendment  would  have  3  years  to  phase 
ir.To  the  minimum  standards. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  de- 
ilnes  a  "no-fault  State"  as  a  State  whicii 
lias  enacted  into  law  and  put  into  effect 
a  motor  vehicle  insui'ance  law  which  pro- 
vides, at  a  minimum,  for  compulsory' 
motor  vehicle  insurance.  Payment  of  the 
benefits  without  regard  to  fault  to  each 
victim  on  a  first-party  basis  where  the 
value  of  such  available  benefits  is  iiol 
less  than  $2,000.  and  restrictions  on  the 
bringing  of  lawsuits  in  tort  by  victims 
for  noneconomlc  detriment,  in  the  form 
of  a  prohibition  of  such  suits,  unless  the 
'Victim  suffers  a  certain  quantum  of  loss, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  relevant  change  in 
the  evidentiary  rules  of  practice  and 
proof  with  respect  to  such  lawsuits. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  Mr 
President.  Its  'whole  thrust  is  to  allo\- 
these  States  which  we  heard  about,  those 
States  which  now  have  no-fault  insur- 
ance legislation,  the  time  to  phase  into 
the  minimum  standards  of  this  bill  rath- 
er than  abruptly  ha'ving  to  change  now. 

I  do  not  have  anything  further  to  say 
on  it.  I  understand  the  committee  is  in- 
clined to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON;  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BiBEN)  that  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment  which,  as  he  has  explained, 
gives  the  States  which  have  a  no-fault 
insurance  plan  the  additional  time  to 
come  into  compliance  with  the  bill.  Since 
citizens  of  the  States  are  already  receiv- 
ing some  no-fault  insurance  benefits.  I 
see  no  problem  and,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  pendint; 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Am  I  correct,  the  unani- 
mous-consent a^eement  does  not  pro- 
vide for  time  on  other  amendments  other 
than  mine? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recc^nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reaUj- 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  for  his  intentions 
and  the  purpose  of  his  amendment,  but  I 
really  cannot  support  it.  How  many 
States  are  involved? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Ten  States  are  Involved 
that  presently  wotild  be  qualified  imder 
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this  amendment  as  having  no-fault  in- 
surance plans. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  about  the  other 
40  States.  For  instance,  in  my  State  of 
Tcnne.ssee.  the  State  legislature  had  up 
a  no-fault  insurance  program  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  suspect  that  one  rciison  it 
has  not  passed  it  is  that  it  wants  to  wait 
and  see  what  Congress  will  require. 

Ttie  Senator  from  Delaware  is  doing 
precisely  what  I  seek  to  do  in  my  amend- 
ment, to  give  the  SUtes  the  flexibihty 
and  the  time  to  experiment  with  their 
own  programs  on  their  own  initiative,  to 
see  what  has  happened  to  £he  costs  and 
who  will  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Teiinesee  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  My  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  any  flexibility.  It  is  merely 
to  give  the  States  some  time. 

I  should  like  to  correct  my  previous 
statement  about  tlie  10  States  It  is  15 
States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twenty-two  States.  I 
think,  that  have  no-fault  insurance  pro- 
grams. Would  it  be  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment  to  "grandfather"  in 
lor  3  years  all  the  States  that  have  no- 
fault  insurance  programs? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

**^-  BAKER.  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  22  States  have  some  form  of  plan 
which  might  be  characterized  as  no- 
fault.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment to  grandfather  in  for  3  years  all 
such  States? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No.  it  is  not;  because  by 
deflnltlon  in  this  amendment,  only  15  of 
those  22  SUtes  that  the  Senator  men- 
tions qualifies  under  this  amendment 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  about  the  other  35 
States? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  other  35  States  do 
not  qualify  either  because  they  do  not 
nave  any  restriction  on  the  tort  system 
or  the  restriction  does  not  qualify  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  have 
to  experiment  with  15  States,  if  they 
need  3  years  to  see  whether  or  not  their 
system  will  work,  why  should  we  lock  in 
the  other  35? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  will  work.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  going  to  take  some  time 
to  uniformly  put  the  entire  piece  of  leg- 
islation into  effect.  These  States  are  al- 
ready to  some  degree  taking  care  of  the 
very  problem  to  which  this  biU  is  ad- 
dressed. I  do  not  think  they  have  gone 
far  enough.  I  happen  to  like  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  out  In  the  Federal 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  States  which  presently 
have  some  protection  in  effect,  there  Is 
no  harm  in  granting  them  the  time  to 
change  over  the  existing  mechanism  they 
now  have.  The  other  States  have  none. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Is  Kansas  one  of  the  15 
States? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  It  Is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  ac- 


cept an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
which  provided  that  any  State  that 
would  hereafter  accept  a  plan  substan- 
tially in  compUance  with  Uie  Kansas 
statute  would  have  the  same  benefit  as 
those  15? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  sure  the  Senator 
understands  that  this  is  just  for  3  vears, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Does  the  Senator  happen 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment?  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  amendment  reads,  as  I  said 
earlier. 

As  used  in  this  sub.sectlon.  a  '■no-fiuilt 
State"  means  a  State  which  has  enacted  into 
law  and  put  into  effect  .  .  . 
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The  practical  effect  of  a  State  taking 
the  time  to  enact  its  own  no-fault  legis- 
lation which  does  not  comply  with  the 
minimum  Federal  standards,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  would  not  be  at  all  worth- 
whUe.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  effort.  But 
if  they  want  to  do  that,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that,  within  that  3-year  period. 

The  only  hooker  I  can  see  in  there  is 
"enacted  into  law  and  put  into  effect." 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  the  Chamber.  I  understand 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  enacted  it  with  effective  dates 
later  than  today.  They  have  enacted  it 
but  they  have  not  put  it  into  effect. 

I  would  be  willing  to  change  the  lan- 
guage there  to  read: 

states  which  have  enacted  Into  law  with 
an  effective  date  no  later  than  July  1,  1975. 


In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  a  fu- 
tile endeavor,  because  they  are  going  to 
be  doubling  the  work.  There  will  be  no 
rationale  for  allowing  the  States  now  to 
adopt  the  minimum  standards,  go 
through  the  entire  procedure,  and  then 
within  the  3 -year  framework  have  to  go 
back  and  do  all  that  work  over.  There 
seems  some  rationale  for  States  that  al- 
ready have  done  that,  Stotes  which  al- 
ready have  an  ongoing  program,  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  3-year  period. 

I  think  I  imderstand  the  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  regard  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks is  that  It  Is  patenUy  unfair  to  let 
15  States  off  the  hook  and  make  35 
States  comply  with  the  Federal  statute 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  sure  It  is  unfair. 
They  have  already  moved.  They  have 
already  indicated  theh-  desire  to  have 
no-fault.  They  do  not  go  as  far  as  we 
would  like,  but  at  least  they  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  have  acted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  not  amend  it  to 

say  those  States  tliat  have  thought  about 

it  have  the  benefit  of  this  extension' 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Thinking  about  it  and 

doing  it  are  two  different  things. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  Delaware 
not  only  did  they  think  about  It.  but  also' 
they  argued  it  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
it,  and  they  exercised  their  initiative 
and  indicated  that  they  meant  what 
they  said,  that  there  was  a  need  for  no- 
fault. 

Mr.  B.\KER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 


from  Delaware  understands  and  remem- 
bers what  the  Delaware  statute  says-  but 
so  much  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  re- 
striction, the  severe  restriction,  of  the 
tort  system  under  S.  354,  It  is  my  under- 
standing tliat  in  Delaware  there  Ls  no  toi  t 
threshold.  Why  not  let  that  be  so  in  everv 
State?  •* 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  definition  is  an  evi- 
dentiary one— that  is,  that  the  statutory 
evidentiary  exclusionary  rule  is  one 
which  is  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  it  is  not  in  effect  in  some  of 
those  remaining  States,  which  are  the 
States  between  the  15  that  qualify  and 
the  22  that  exist. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  understand  from  th» 
committee  report  on  this  bill,  page  19 
referring  to  the  Delaware  law,  there  is 
no  restriction  at  all  on  tort.  Would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
then  be  inclined  to  ask  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  modify  S.  354  so  that  we  can 
all  follow  the  Delaware  statute? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Not  at  all,  because  I  do  net 
think  the  Delaware  statute  should  be 
foUowed.  That  is  not  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Dela- 
ware statute  should  be  followed.  I  feel 
that  the  Federal  statute,  which  is  be- 
ing offered  here  by  the  committee,  should 
be  the  one  that  is  followed.  I  agree  that 
Delaware  does  not  qualify  under  the 
legislative  deflniUon  of  what  constitutes 
no-fault,  but  It  does  qualify  as  to  the 
definition  which  exists  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  only  way  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  accord  any  sort  of 
equity  to  the  remaining  States  of  the 
Urilon  would  be  to  amend  S.  354  to  say 
for  example,  that  the  Delaware  no-fault 
law  would  be  put  into  effect  In  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  3  years,  so  that 
all  of  us  get  the  same  3 -year  experi- 
mental period. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  There  is  a  big  difference. 
We  acted.  The  State  of  Tennessee  lias 
not  acted.  The  remaining  States  have  not 
indicated  anything  other  than  thinking 
about  It— and  thinking  about  it  too  long, 
in  this  Senator's  opinion.  There  has  been 
a  showing  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Delaware— not  nearly  far  enough  in  my 
opinion— but  at  least  they  have  taken  the 
Initiative  and  have  acted.  There  Is  a  big 
difference  between  that  and  thinkin'j 
about  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that 
while  Delaware  has  acted,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  aware  that 

fc  ^^i.  "^'^^^  ^  *  Federal  repealer  of 
that  State's  statute. 

Mr  BIDEN.  Absolutely.  That  Is  as  It 
should  be. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Without  this  saving 
cmemlment,  all  the  acting  Delaware  had 
done  would  go  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  This  does  not  say  "Dela- 
v.are."  All  it  does  is  let  them  phase  in 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Only  those  States  that 
have  enacted  something.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  every 
State  In  the  Union  has  had  some  debate 
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on  no-fault.  I  know  that  In  my  own  State 
nf  Tennessee  they  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  debate.  Bills  have  been  introduced  and 
liave  been  voted  up  and  down.  I  know 
tliat  in  the  debate,  one  reason  a  bill  was 
r.ot  adopted  was  that  they  anticipated 
tlii.s  debate,  in  this  body,  at  this  time. 

The  argument  was  made,  "Why 
fhould  we  adopt  a  State  program,  when 
we  imderstand  that  in  Washington  next 
month" — this  was  last  month — "they  are 
going  to  pass  a  bill  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  reported  that  is  going  to 
repeal  it?  So  why  should  we  go  through 
that?" 

Fair  is  fair,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
exclude  15  States  and  say  tliis  is  not 
going  to  apply  to  them,  I  want  the  same 
limitation  made  available  to  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  m  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator,  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that 
those  States  where  a  no-fault  bill  as 
defined  by  this  amendment  has  been 
debated   and  not  rejected   would   also 
qualify. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  carmot  accept  that. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  not  going  to  accept  anything. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Other  than  the  state- 
ment I  made  a  moment  ago.  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  imderstood. 

What  about  those  States,  including 
my  own,  that  had  before  their  legislature 
a  no-fault  bill  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Governor,  and  which  frankly  dis- 
cussed in  their  debates  the  lack  of  wis- 
dom of  adopting  any  no-fault  program 
at  all  because  they  had  been  told  and 
knew  ftm  well  that  the  Hart-Magnu- 
son  bill  was  going  to  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  this  spring  and  that,  if  adopted 
In  Its  present  form,  it  was  going  to  repeal 
50  of  the  50  State  statutes,  if  there  were 
in  fact  50?  So  why  should  they  indulge 
In  their  own  stultification? 

We  have  served  notice  on  the  coimtry, 
on  50  State  legislatures,  that  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  were 
going  to  consider  no-fault.  We  have  re- 
ported a  bill  from  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  It  would  repeal  every 
no-fault  statute  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Michigan, 
and  I  am  not  too  sure  about  Michigan. 
Legislature  after  legislature  in  this 
country,  I  am  sure,  has  taken  the  same 
stand  as  my  legislatiu-e  has  taken  and 
has  said,  "Why  should  we  pass  some- 
thing that  the  Senate' Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  getting  ready  to  repeal?"  Td 
give  a  3 -year  free  ride  to  States  which 
passed  far  less  than  S.  354  and  far  less 
than  my  amendment  No.  1137  simply 
because  they  have  passed  something, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  grossly  unfair. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  compliment  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  its 
foresight  for  not  having  taken  the  time 
and  expended  the  money  to  set  into 
progress  an  administrative  procedure 
to  administer  a  no-faiilt  piece  of 
legislation. 
My  State  and  15  other  States,  by  the 


Senator's  definition,  did  not  have  the 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  Federal  action 
and  decided  to  move  fonvard  anyway. 
They  now  have  administrative  agencies 
In  gear  which  give  them  money,  are  oper- 
ating, and  are  staffed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  tho.<;e 
States  no  great  favor  in  just  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  let  those  administra- 
tive agencies  which  already  exist  in  •:hose 
States  phase  in  to  the  minimum  Federal 
standards. 

The  Senator  is  fortimate  in  that  in  his 
State  they  do  not  have  to  dismantle  an 
agency,  because  there  is  none  there,  so 
his  State  is  not  in  the  position  under  this 
legislation  that  Delaware  and  15  other 
States  are  in,  where  they  have  proceeded 
in  one  direction  and  are  now  asked  to 
proceed  in  another — which  I  think  they 
should  be  asked  to  do.  The  Senator's 
State  has  proceeded  in  no  direction.  It 
has  no  laws  that  it  will  have  to  mesh  into, 
which  is  true  of  Delaware  and  14  other 
States,  and  the  other  States  do  not  have 
a  no-fault  law  which  has  already  been 
made  available  to  accident  victims  in 
those  15  States. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  would 
appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  presented  an 
amendment,  which  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Did  the  Senator 
want  to  si>eak  on  the  Baker  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  the  Biden  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  some 
remarks. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  any 
more  difficult  for  the  Senator's  State  and 
the  other  States  that  have  no-fault  laws 
to  phase  into  the  Federal  standards,  be- 
cause they  have  already  existing  no-fault 
plans,  than  It  would  be  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  which  has  no  plan  from 
which  to  go  into  S.  354,  with  all  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  really 
means  it  would  be  more  onerous  admin- 
istratively or  procedurally  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  14  other  States  that 
have  no-fault  plans  and  that  have  these 
procedures  than  it  would  be  for  New 
Mexico. 

In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  great  justiflcation  in  ex- 
pecting in  those  States  that  already  have 
plans  an  expedition  in  their  conversion 
than  Is  true  in  States  without  a  plan  in 
adopting  plans,  within  1  year,  imder  S. 
354,  and  have  those  requirements 
adopted  and  in  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  imagining  this, 
because  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 


league a  letter  I  received  from  our  in- 
surance commissioner.  This  is  a  truly 
professional  agency  in  our  State.  The 
Commissioner  has  been  in  that  job 
through  Governors  of  both  parties  for 
more  than  2^2  decades.  He  basically 
states  that  a  State  like  New  Mexico 
would  have  extreme  difficulty  in  putting 
into  effect  the  administrative  require- 
ments of  this  bill,  and  in  fact,  he  .sug- 
gests he  favors  no  no-fault  theory  if  the 
St.ite  has  to  admit  to  more  knowledge  of 
the^e  significant  provisions  under  our 
tort  law;  namely,  the  more  significant 
provisions  provided  in  the  bill 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  logi- 
cal, reasonable  request  and  more  justifi- 
cation in  asking  for  3  years  for  ti-jing 
to  adopt  such  a  law  than  the  States 
which  already  have  plans. 

At  a  bare  minimum.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor should  further  consider  amending 
his  amendments  so  as  to  permit  the 
States,  if  they  so  desire — because  it  is  for 
them  to  decide  administratively  whether 
the  Senator  is  right  or  I  am  right — to 
choose  any  of  the  15  plans  which  the 
Senator  is  providing  to  exist  for  3  years. 

If  they  think  that  would  be  a  better 
way  to  phase  in,  we  ought  to  give  them 
the  same  privilege  as  would  apply  to  all 
the  States  that  would  have  that  privilege. 

Our  State  has  not  sat  by  without  try- 
ing. In  fact,  the  legislature  passed  a  no- 
fault  bill  last  year.  It  did  not  become  law 
because  one  of  the  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  medical  coverage  and  the  thresh- 
old was  determined  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional because  of  the  extreme  variety  and 
cost  of  medical  care  within  the  State  it- 
self. So  It  was  determined  to  be  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  to  say  they  all  would 
get  a  maximum  of  $1,000,  based  on  a  leg- 
islative history  that  presiuned  they  were 
all  getting  treated  equally,  when  in  fact 
we  had  disparities  as  high  as  35  percent 
in  medical  care  in  one  county  as  com- 
pared to  another.  I  am  sure  they  will  pass 
one  next  session. 

I  think  it  would  be  patently  unfair  to 
say  we  are  going  to  give  those  States 
that  have  a  plan  in  existence  3  years  to 
phase  into  the  Federal  standards,  but  a 
State  like  mine,  where  the  insurance 
commissioner  says  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  in  fact  he  would 
recommend  against  it,  will  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  phase  into  any  one  of  the 
15  plans  In  that  3-year  exclusion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  com- 
ment? The  one  big  difference  is  that 
•while  New  Mexico  is  deciding  to  phase  in 
or  out,  the  accident  victims  in  his  State 
are  not  protected  by  the  no-fault  con- 
cept, whereas  in  the  15  States  they  are. 
That  is  a  major  difference,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  major  justificaticai  for  the  exclu- 
sion. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  have  expressed  on  the 
floor,  with  the  entire  concept  of  the  bill, 
and  the  minimum  standards  of  the  bill, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  at 
least  pick  at  part  of  their  argtmient  on 
the  15  States. 
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I  do  not  quite  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wliy,  for  example,  mechanically, 
the  legislature,  not  having  done  It  up  to 
this  point,  would  go  through  the  entire 
procedure  of  debating,  arguing,  and 
adopting  a  piece  of  legislation  that  they 
know,  by  the  time  they  got  finished  with 
adopting  it.  will  liave  to  be  right  back, 
v.iihin  a  period,  probably,  more  realis- 
tirally,  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  have  to 
lut  into  effect  the  standards  set  out  in 
the  Federal  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  impractical.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
argument  that  really  has  little  or  no 
merit.  I  do  not  understand  why  we  are 
being  so  prejudicial  to  the  15  States  that 
are  Included  under  this  definition.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  comment,  first, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  under- 
stands what  I  am  suggesting.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  permit  them  to  go 
3  years  without  any  plan.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  allow  the  States  to  pick, 
if  they  so  desire,  from  one  that  comes 
close  to  the  Federal  plan  to  one  that  goes 
to  the  other  end  and  is  so  far  away  that 
it  Is  like  having  no  no-fault  law.  I  am 
saying,  let  them  adopt  one  of  the  plans 
of  the  15  States.  They  will  therefore  in 
that  period  have  the  same  coverage  as 
one  of  those  States  will  have. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  long  a  time  he  would  give  them  to 
adopt  one  of  those  plans? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  give  them  the 
time  allowed  under  the  bill  to  adopt  what 
Is  In  the  bill;  that  Is,  1  year;  therefore, 
they  would  have  2  years  to  ease  into  a 
more  difficult  bill.  I  think  they  would 
choose  It  because  It  was  practical.  If  It 
were  Impractical  they  woiUd  not. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  for  a  year  from  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  bin,  35 
States  will  have,  up  to  that  point,  no  no- 
fault  coverage? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  they  would  not  have  under  the  blU 
we  are  considering  now,  so  they  would 
not  have  to  have  coverage  whether  the 
Senator's  amendment  were  adopted  or 
not. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  modify  my  amendment  to  meet 
the  Senator's  concern  by  providing  tiiat 
a  State  would  have  to  put  into  law,  by 
July  1,  1975,  a  no-fault  plan  which  quali- 
fles  under  this  amendment.  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  that.  Apparently  that  would 
meet  the  Senator's  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  said,  he  said  there  Is  no  reason 
to  give  only  the  15  States,  extending  from 
Michigan  to  Delaware,  this  benefit;  why 
not  let  lndi\idual  States,  like  New  Mex- 
ico, have  the  option  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  It  is  easier  to  phase  In  their  mini- 
mum no-fault  standard  to  the  no-fault 
standard  set  out  in  this  bill.  And  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  would  like  to  see  a  1-year 
period  given  to  those  States  to  have  the 
option  to  make  that  move.  I  am  willing 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  suggesting  that 
any  State  which  does  not  have  a  no- 
fault  plan  would  be  given  the  time  this 
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bill  allows  it  to  get  a  plan  into  existence, 
which  would  be  within  1  year,  and  It 
would  have  the  same  3  years.  However, 
In  any  plan  providing  ^  for  the  exclu- 
sion, they  could  do  that  and  put  the 
plan  into  effect  after  the  3  years.  If  the 
Senator  is  willing  to  amend  his  amend- 
ment, I  will  support  it. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    BEQUEST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  might  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  his  original  version 
of  the  amendment.  I  did  not  realize  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  matter.  Now  we  are  discussing 
a  modification  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
not  agreed  to  accept  the  modification  to 
the  amendment  as  yet.  I  have  not  had 
any  time  to  study  It.  However,  we  have 
had  to  set  aside  the  Baker  amendment. 
And  the  time  will  not  be  running  on  that 
amendment  during  this  debate. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
some  other  amendments  suggested.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  we  might  go  back  to  the  Baker 
amendment,  and  then  the  other  Sena- 
tors might  discuss  this  amendment.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  take  a  look  at  It.  I 
do  not  know  what  It  contains.  We  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment.  However,  the 
modification  to  the  amendment  that  we 
agreed  to  accept  might  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  go  back 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  preparatory  to 
making  an  objection. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  time  limitation 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  unanimous  consent, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  Biden  amendment.  I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  No  one  even  talked  to 
me  about  It.  My  amendment  Is  pending 
today.  There  are  4  hours  allotted  to  my 
amendment.  I  was  surprised  when  I 
heard  that  this  amendment  was  about 
to  be  accepted.  I  Indicated  that  I  was 
not  about  to  agree.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  to  continue  with  this 
amendment?  Is  that  my  understanding? 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  it  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Is  all  right  with 
me.  I  would  like  to  get  these  amendments 
out  of  the  way.  The  amendment  that  Is 
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pending  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  Some  change  has 
been  suggested.  Someone  now  wants  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  And 
the  Senator  opposes  that  amendment 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  suggested  a  change  In  his  amend- 
ment. Has  he  sent  that  change  to  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  when  he  does  so 
modify  his  amendment,  he  wUl  send  that 
language  to  the  desk?    • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee have  raised  some  concerns  about 
this  date.  I  wonder  whether  this  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  would  meet 
some  of  their  concerns,  particularly 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
It  states  that  any  State  which  Is  a  no- 
fault  State  as  of  January  1,  1975,  may 
establish  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehi- 
cle Insurance. 

That  goes  to  pp.ragraph  2,  line  4,  of 
page  1. 

Then,  on  page  2,  paragraph  (4),  on 
line  9,  it  reads: 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  "no-fiaiit 
State"  means  a  Stat©  which  has  enacted  Into 
law  by  January  1.  1975,  and  put  Into  effect 
no  later  than  July  1,  1975,  a  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance. 

And  then  the  amendment  continues. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  that  amendment 
to  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  modifying  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Any  State  which  Is  a  no-fault  State 
as  of  January  1,  1975  may  establish  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In 
aeooTdance  with  this  title  by  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance  (the  State  no- 
fault  plan  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
this  Act)  shaU  become  applicable  In  any 
State  which  Is  a  no-fatilt  State  as  of  Ihe 
date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the  Secretary 
has  made  a  determination  that  such  State 
has  established  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  m  accordance  with  this 
title. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  "no-fault 
State"  means  a  State  which  has  enacted  into 
law  by  January  1,  1975  and  put  Into  effect 
a  motor  vehicle  Instirance  law  which  pro- 
vides, at  a  minimum,  for  compulsory  motor 
vehicle  insurance; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
check  the  wording  of  that  amendment? 
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Down  to  the  Insertion  of  the  date,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975,  after  the  word  "law"  on  line 
10,  are  there  any  other  changes  after 
that? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows, 
and  put  into  effect  by  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  that  should 
be  January  1,  not  January  2. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Presiding  Officer  kindly  have  the  clerk 
report  the  amendment  again? 

iTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  r^ort  the  entire  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  98,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

(g)  ExcKPTioNB. — (1)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  are  Inapplicable  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  thts  subsection. 

(3)  Any  State  which  Is  a  no-fault  State 
as  of  January  1,  1975  may  establish  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  in  ac- 
cocdance  with  this  title  by  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  insurance  (the  State  no-fault 
plan  in  accordance  with  title  HI  of  this  Act) 
shall  become  applicable  in  any  State  which 
Is  a  no-fault  State  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless, 
pricv  to  auch  date,  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
determination  that  such  State  has  estab- 
lished a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  "no- fault 
State"  means  a  State  which  has  enacted  into 
law  by  January  1,  1975,  and  put  into  effect  a 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  law  which  provides, 
at  a  minimum,  for  compulsory  motor  vehicle 
Insurance;  payment  of  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  fault  to  each  victim  on  a  flrst-party 
basis  where  the  value  of  such  available  bene- 
fits is  not  less  than  $2,000;  and  restrictions 
on  the  bringing  of  lawsuits  in  tort  by  victims 
for  noneoonomic  detriment.  In  the  form  of 
a  prtdiibltlon  of  such  onlta  unless  the  victim 
suffers  a  certain  quantum  of  loss  or  in  the 
form  of  a  relevant  change  in  the  evidentiary 
rules  of  practice  and  proof  with  respect  to 
such  lawsuits. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  Inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  are  now  saying  that 
some  States  which  do  not  have  a  no-fault 
law,  but  which  will  have  one,  can  qualify 
and  will  get  3  years.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  also  has  on 
page  2,  line  12,  the  words  "compulsory 
motor  vehicle  insurance." 

May  I  inqtilre  of  the  Senator  frcnn  Del- 
aware whether  that  language  includes  or 
excludes  the  present  no-fault  Insurance 
plan  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  However,  I  am  Informed  that 
it  does  include  compulsory  motor  vehicle 
insurance. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Kentucky  statute 
provides  for  the  (»>tton  of  the  Insured- 


He  can  have  It  or  not  have  It  if  he  so 
desires.  With  that  understanding  and 
the  phrase,  **  .  .  .  at  a  minimum,  for 
compulsory  motor  vrfiicle  Insurance:  . . ." 
Is  the  Senator  really  correct,  that  my 
State,  which  has  In  fact  debated  the 
matter  and  has  in  fact  provided  for  a 
study  commission  and  has.  In  fact,  had 
the  law  passed  In  the  House  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  Governor,  providing 
an  option  for  the  individual  to  decide 
whether  he  wants  It  or  not.  is  the  Sen- 
ator still  sure  that  is  included  within  the 
framework  of  these  words? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  liability  aspect  of  the  words 
"compulsory  motor  vehicle  Insurance," 
imder  the  Kentucky  legislation,  Ken- 
tucky would  qualify. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  about  the  matter  at 
this  time.  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand  what  this 
is  about.  We  are  providing  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  Amendment  No.  1209,  which  in 
fact  would  have  excluded  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Mirmesota,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Hawaii,  Utah,  and  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  immediate  coverage  of 
S.  354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  under  the  modified 
version.  It  excludes  those  States  plus  any 
other  States  which  adopt  some  form  of 
no-fault  Insurance  by  January  1,  1975. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  It  would  include  the  States 
enacting  no-fault  legislation  complying 
with  section  4  of  the  amendment.  Yes,  all 
States  would  have  the  same  benefits. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  about  those  States 
which  have  It  by  January  1?  That  is  an 
awkward  date.  What  about  March  1? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  will  be  fine.  I  will 
accept  the  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  modifying  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  tliat  be  done? 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
fx'om  Delaware  if  he  would  consider  mod- 
ifying his  amendment  on  page  1,  line  4, 
to  change  it  from  January  1,  1975,  to 
April  1, 1975. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  I  ask  that  the  am.cnd- 
ment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  The  Senator 
will  send  his  modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  2,  in  section  (4) .  I  take  it  there 
would  be  a  similar  conforming  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  January  1  date  In  paragraph 
(4) ,  page  2.  is  really  a  redundancy,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  it,  but  I  am  willing 
to  modify  that  to  April  1,  1975,  if  that 


is  the  Senator's  wish.  I  request  that  the 
amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  further  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  The  words  on 
line  10,  page  2,  "and  put  into  effect  by 
July  1,  1975".  does  that  mean  signed  by 
the  Governor,  certificated  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  and  Banking  or 
other  responsible  State  official,  or  does 
it  mean  the  company  is  actually  doing 
business? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  means  the  company  is 
actually  doing  business,  people  are  ac- 
tually buying  policies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  if  the  companies 
refuse  to  sell  policies? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  think  they  can, 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  a  com- 
pulsory and  mandatory  provision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  It  is  not  a  manda- 
tory provision.  They  might  have  to  do  It 
imder  this  form  or  not  do  It  at  all,  but 
you  cannot  make  them  sell  insurance  In  a 
State. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Well,  that  is  correct.  If 
they  sell  it,  they  have  to  do  it  in  this 
form. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well.  I  am  not  really  sure 
v.hether  the  space  of  time  between 
April  1,  1975,  and  Jiay-+:  1975,  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  it  pass  the  general  assembly 
and  have  it  signed  by  the  Governor,  to 
liave  certificates   of   compliance   issued 

and  policies  issued 

MjC-BIDEN.  How  much  tfaiie  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  us  see:  We  changed 
January  to  February,  March — Julj-,  Au- 
gust, September— let  us  make  it  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Fine,  no  objection.  I 
request  that  the  amendment  be  so  modi- 
fied, to  substitute  "September  1,  1975" 
for  "Julj-  1,  1975"  on  page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Biden's  amendment  (No.  1209)  a.s 
modified,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  98,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Exceptions. —  (1)  The  provifions  of 
this  section  are  Inapplicable  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  State  which  is  a  no-fault  State 
a^  of  April  1,  1975  may  establish  a  no-fauU 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  Iniurance  In  accord- 
ance with  tliis  title  by  the  llilrd  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  ciiactmont  of  this  Act. 

Ci  The  alterii'ti'.e  .S^ate  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insur.-\nce  (the  State  no- 
'ault  plan  in  accordance  with  title  III  of 
thts  Act)  Eh.ll!  become  applicable  In  ai.y 
.State  v.hirh  is  a  no-fault  State  as  of  the 
date  of  en.ictivieiit  of  thii  Act  on  the  lliird 
unrii-er.'.-.ry  t'f  the  d..te  of  eiirictment  of  thU 
Act  unle??,  prior  to  mch  dp.te.  the  Sccr'"t.irv 
has  made  a  determir.ation  that  such  State 
has  CEtJibliblied  a  iio-Iauit  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  insurance  in  accordi.ijce  with  this 
title. 

(4t  As  luecl  In  thK  fi;b;e:-tlon,  a  "no- 
fault  St'ite"  mean.-  a  State  which  has  en- 
acted into  law  by  April  1,  1375  and  put  into 
effect  by  September  1.  1975  a  motor 
vehicle  Insuntnce  law  uhkh  provides,  at  a 
mlnimuin.  for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance; payment  of  beneais  without  re- 
gard to  fault  to  each  victim  on  a  first-party 
bn.e.i'i    where    the    value    of    buclt    available 
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benefits  Is  not  less  than  $2,000;  and  restric- 
tions on  the  tirlnglng  of  lawsuits  In  tort  by 
victims  for  noneconomlc  detriment,  In  the 
form  of  a  prohibition  of  such  suite  unless 
the  victim  suffers  a  certain  quantum  of 
loss  <  r  In  the  form  of  a  relevant  change  In 
t;:e  evidentiary  rules  of  practice  and  proof 
u  iih  respect  to  such  lawsuits. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  the  time  taken  by  the  quorum  call 
has  been  productive.  It  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  to  negotiate  with  him  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it,  and  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  its  import.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  all  the  difHculties  worked  out  yet 
in  conforming  that  amendment  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  and  to  the  several 
situations  in  the  several  States. 

I  have  no  desire  to  debate  the  matter 
further.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  now 
to  the  amendment  being  voted  on.  It  is 
immaterial  to  me  whether  we  have  a 
voice  vote  or  a  roUcall  vote.  I  must  say 
that  my  vote,  whether  for  or  against  the 
amended  Biden  amendment,  will  have  no 
effect  on  my  insistence  on  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  354,  which  is  not  affected  by 
his  amendment. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  have  noth- 
ing further. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  worked  out  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
does  give  the  States  additional  time  in 
which  to  act,  and  to  that  extent  I  think 
it  is  acceptable.  We  are  prepared  to  vote. 
I  see  no  reason  to  request  a  roUcall  vote. 
I  would  therefore  hope  that  It  could  be 
put  to  a  vote  so  that  we  could  return 
to  the  Baker  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  think  It 
might  achieve  some  good  and  be  of  some 
benefit,  this  Senator  would  like  to  take 
exception  to  that  position.  It  is  my  In- 
tention to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
I  do  so  at  this  time. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Since  we  had  an  informal 
understanding  that  we  would  not  start 
voting  before  2:30.  could  we  agree  that 
the  vote  would  occur  at  2:30  and  would 
be  followed  by  the  vote  on  the  Baker 
amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  vote  on  the  Baker 
amendment  is  scheduled  for  2:30. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  If  we  can  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  2:30  and  go  right  to  the 


Baker  amendment,   that   would  satisfy 
the  situation,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  was  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  should  be  that  the  vote 
on  the  Baker  amendment  occur  not  be- 
fore 2:30.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  whenever 
anybody  who  desires  to  speak  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  any- 
one else  who  has  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  remarks  will  be  very 
brief,  and  we  can  vote  in  the  next  5  min- 
utes or  the  next  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Biden 
occur  at  2:30  p.m.  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  occur 
either  immediately  thereafter  or  within 
a  short  time,  whatever  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire — if  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  wiU  yield — 
whether  there  are  any  other  requests  for 
time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to  speak. 
Could  we  add  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  Biden  amendment 
be  set  aside,  to  which  I  will  not  object, 
.so  that  these  two  requests  for  time  can 
be  honored? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  could 
agree  to  vote  on  the  Biden  amendment 
at  2:30.  we  could  also  agree  that  fol- 
lowing that  vote  there  would  be,  say  15 
minutes  to  a  side  remaining  on  the  Baker 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  agreeable  to  that. 
We  have  15  minutes  now;  and  if  we  could 
use  that  15  minutes  to  finish  the  debate 
on  the  Baker  amendment,  we  could  vote 
on  the  amendments  back-to-back  at 
2:30. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  an  inqi  iry  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Biden  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  being  asked  to  agree 
to  vote  on  it.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the 
proposed  modifications  to  it  that  we 
have  basically  agreed  upon.  Do  we  still 
have  before  us  a  proposal  to  modify  it, 
which  will  take  place  before  the  vote? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  The  modifications  that 
were  suggested  during  the  quonmi  call  by 
some  of  the  distinguished  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  are  acceptable  to  me.  I 
understand  from  the  staff  that  we  will 
physically  need  10  minutes  or  there- 
abouts to  conform  the  language  to  the 
requested  modifications,  which  Include 
extending  to  4  years,  changing  the  date 
to  June  30,  and  eliminating  a  section  on 
line  13,  page  2,  to  eliminate  the  words 
"to  each  victim,"  as  has  been  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  understand  that  we  will  need 


about  10  minutes  to  conform  the  remain- 
ing language,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
all  the  modifications  we  have  discussed 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  it  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  discretion  now  to  let  the  staff 
make  these  corrections,  that  we  suspend 
consideration  of  that  amendment  while 
that  is  being  done,  before  we  decide  on  a 
lime  to  vote.  It  may  be  that  diflBculties 
will  develop  in  trying  to  conform  the 
amendment,  or  misunderstandings 
might  occur.  I  suggest  that  we  consider 
waiving  the  unanimous- consent  re- 
quest until  we  see  the  staff's  work  prod- 
uct on  the  Biden  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  re- 
quest withdrawn? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Biden. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  had  intended  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  but  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terfere with  the  schedule  that  was  sug- 
gested by  the  a.ssistant  majority  leader 
for  completion  of  the  debate  on  the  Baker 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  made  the  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  at  this  time  and  see 
whether  we  can  get  the  matter  clarified. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  will  do  noth- 
ing but  result  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  The  conditions  that 
will  prevail  in  each  State  will  be  very 
chaotic  until  some  final  action  Is  eventu- 
ally taken  by  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures. 

Furthermore,  it  would  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  15  States.  They  are  discrim- 
inated in  favor  of,  as  opposed  to  those 
States  that  have  not  taken  any  action 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  and  have  been  inhibited  somewhat  by 
the  pendency  of  the  Hart-Magnuson  bill. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  the  Inten- 
tion to  simplify  the  amendment  and 
treat  everyone  equally,  the  amendment 
to  be  considered.  Instead  of  the  Biden 
amendment,  would  be  an  amendment 
simply  postponing  the  effective  date  of 
the  Hart-MagnuBon  bill,  S.  354,  for  4 
years  from  the  time  of  enactment.  In 
that  way,  the  harassment  and  the  trou- 
ble of  going  through  each  session  of  the 
legislature  in  35  State  legislatures  on  this 
matter  for  an  interim  bill  would  be 
avoided. 

So  the  simple  thing  would  be  to 
change  that  provision  in  8.  354  with 
respect  to  the  effective  date.  In  that 
way,  we  would  have  completely  uniform 
treatment  of  all  the  States.  Each  would 
know  where  It  stands,  and  It  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  each  of  the  State 
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legislatures  getting  Into  this  highly-  emo- 
tional, frequently  plowed  field  of  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance. 

The  Unes  are  tightly  drawn.  They  have 
been  canvassed  again  and  again.  This 
amendment  would  yield  very  little,  if 
any,  froit.  The  general  pui-pose  would  be 
served  by  simply  delaying  the  effective 
r-  date  of  the  bill  and  it  would  simplify  the 
drafting  burdens  that  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  would  visit  happiness  and  equity  all 
the  way  around. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
additional  work.  I  do  not  feel  it  a  bur- 
den, and  we  are  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  spend  that  extra  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  veiT 
diligent  and  very  conscientious,  but  I 
would  have  some  consideration  for  the 
members  of  35  legislatures  who  would 
have  to  go  right  back  Into  this  matter, 
which  they  have  been  deterred  from 
doing  imtil  now  as  the  Hart-Magnuson 
bill  was  pending  in  this  body.  Now  we 
have  provided  for  another  4-year  period 
of  uncertainty. 

While  the  Senator  is  willing  to  assimie 
the  added  burden,  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
fair  for  us  to  Impose  that  burden  upon 
all  the  legislatures  and  the  driving 
public  who  will  not  know  for  another  4 
years  whether  they  are  afoot,  on  horse- 
back, or  behind  a  steering  wheel. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  one  of  the  amendments 
that  was  suggested  and  was  accepted  as 
a  modification  by  the  author  was  to  set 
back  the  time  when  the  State  legislatiire 
might  act  imtil  after  the  1975  period 
when  the  leglslatiires  would  be  In  again, 
and  If  the  States  wished  to  c(»ne  nnder 
the  4-year  moratorium,  they  certainly 
might  do  It  within  that  length  of  time. 
If  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  to  act  on  a  situation  that  con- 
forms with  the  bUL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  understand  that  fully, 
and  yet  by  going  through  a  lot  of  travaU 
and  legislative  activity,  they  would  enact 
a  minimum  of  some  kind,  yet  nothing 
final  would  be  accomplished.  If  the  pro- 
ponents are  going  to  resort  to  that  type 
of  facade,  why  not  say  there  must  be  a 
4 -year  delay  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. This  would  be  preferable  to  going 
through  a  nominal  motion  which  would 
have  little  real  meaning. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Much  of  the  Senator's 
argimient  Is  compelling.  My  original 
amendment  suggested  that  only  those 
States  which  now  have  in  effect  no-fault 
legislation  be  the  ones  granted  this  ex- 
tension, so  the  legislatures  did  not  have 
to  go  through  the  travail  the  distin- 
guished Senator  refers  to,  but  I  was  per- 
suaded by  the  very  compelling  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Tnmessee  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  we  could 
give  to  those  States  the  option  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they  wanted  to  exercise  that 


travail.  That  is  the  reason  ^\hy  we  fur- 
ther amended  It. 

The  Senator  points  out  it  will  be  an- 
other 4  years  before  they  know  wheth- 
er they  are  a  buggy,  or  an  automobile,  or 
whatever.  That  is  not  correct.  Tliey  will 
know  where  they  will  have  to  be.  They 
will  know  where  they  are  going.  This 
merely  delays  conforming  to  S.  354  for 
that  4-year  period,  but  they  know- 
where  they  are  going  and  they  know  what 
they  are  going  to  be  driving. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  I  urge  my  collearaies  to 
act  accordingly. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  huggejt 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has  a  mod- 
ification of  his  amendment  to  propose. 
I  think  all  who  have  engaged  iia  this 
colloquy  have  agreed  with  It. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  modifications  to 
my  amendment  that  have  been  sent  to 
the  desk,  which  we  have  worked  out, 
be  presented  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ifications win  be  stated. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
modifications  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  pBe«  98,  between  line*  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Exceptions. — (1)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  are  Inapplicable  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with   this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  State  which  la  a  no-fault  State, 
as  defined  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
sectlcm,  may  establish  a  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  accordance  with 
this  title  by  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amdt.  No.  1209  (as  modified). 

(3)  The  alternative  SUte  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  Insuranc*  (the  State  no- 
fault  plan  In  accordance  with  title  in  of  this 
Act)  shall  become  applicable  In  any  State 
which  Is  a  no-fault  State,  aa  defined  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  thla  subwctloa  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  unless,  prior  to  such  date,  the 
Secretary  has  made  a  determination  that 
such  State  has  established  a  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  accordance 
with  this  title. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  a  "no-fault 
State"  means  a  State  which  has  enacted  Into 
law  and  put  Into  effect  a  motor  vehicle  In- 
siirance  law  not  later  than  September  1, 
1975  which  provides,  at  a  minimum,  for 
compulsory  motor  vehicle  Insurance;  pay- 
ment of  benefits  without  regard  to  fault  on 
a  first -party  basis  where  the  value  of  such 
available  benefits  Is  not  leas  than  ^,000;  and 
restrictions  on  the  bringing  of  lawsuits  In 
tort  by  victims  for  noneconomlc  detriment, 


in  tlie  form  of  a  prohibition  of  such  suits 
vii'.lc'ss  the  victim  suffers  a  certain  quantum 
of  loss  or  in  the  form  of  a  relevant  change 
in  the  evidentiary  rules  of  practice  and  prcol" 
V,  ith  respect  to  si;ch  lawsuits. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  three  ques- 
tions were  raised  by  my  distingxiLshed 
collea£,ues. 

One  was  ^\ith  reference  to  paragraph 
(2) .  line  7,  where  it  said  '•third  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act."  It  was  suggested  that  by  the  fourth 
anniversai-y  from  the  time  the  Federal 
legislation  was  enacted,  each  State  would 
have  had  4  years  to  comply  if  they  had 
a  no-fault  plan  as  defined  in  this  let^is- 
lation. 

A  further  modification  requested  \va.> 
that  we  give  States  additional  time  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
move  to  an  interim  i^lan  as  defined  in 
this  legislation.  It  was  agreed  that  Sep- 
tember 1,  1975,  would  be  such  a  date. 

Tlie  remaining  language  merely  cor.- 
forms  to  accommodate  both  kinds  of 
States,  extending  it  from  3  to  4  years  and 
extending  the  date  in  which  the  law 
must  be  enacted  and  putting  in  effect  to 
September  1.  1975. 

One  last  modification  suugesled  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  tliat  on  Une 
13,  page  2,  where  it  presently  states 
"without  regard  to  fault  to  each  victim 
on  a  first-party  basis."  it  should  read 
"without  regard  to  fault  on  a  finst-party 
basis"  eliminating  the  words  "to  cacii 
victim." 

Mr.  President,  that  meets  v.ith  all  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
fioor  and  have  a  vole. 

:vlr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  understand  that  the  ye;  s 
uiid  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Ihe  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  a 
rollcall. 

IMr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlin- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  send  the  modification  of 
my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  might 
be  some  confusion  in  that  the  Baker 
amendment,  wliich  was  to  have  been 
voted  on  at  2  o'clock,  is  the  pending 
amendment.  Is  it  correct  that  the  Biden 
ame^idment,  which  has  no  relation  to  th.e 
Baktfr  amendment,  is  about  to  be  voted 
on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Biden  amendment,  as  modified.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
Ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  are 
nctcpsarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland i,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAi,  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.^sissippi 
( Mr.  Stennis  >  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BealD,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Gurney), 
The  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  > . 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett »,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominicki.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth».  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott*  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Fonc  > 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

I  No    156  Leg.] 
YEAS^    74 
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Abourezk 

Domenlcl 

Mrlnfyre 

Aiken 

Eapleton 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hurt 

Nclfon 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Niinn 

Bentsen 

KaskPll 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brock 

Helms 

Pell 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Percy 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

RIblcoff 

Harry  P  ,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Byrtl.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

.Stafford 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

.Stevenson 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Church 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Clark 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Mcciure 

Tiinney 

C-ranston 

McGee 

Welcker 

Dole 

McGovern 
NAYS— 11 

Williams 

Cotton 

Han.'ien 

S<ott. 

Curtis 

H rusk a 

Win  lam  L 

Fannin 

-Mathias 

Thurmond 

Go!c.'wat»-r 

Schweiker 

Tower 

ANSWERED   'PRESENT' — 1 
Fong 

NOT  VOTI.N'G— 14 
Bcall  Gurney  Roth 

Bennett  J.ivlts  Scott.  Hugh 

Uominick  Kennedy  Stennis 

Eastland  Metzenbaum       Young 

Ful  bright  Monto>a 

So  Mr.  BiPEN's  amendment  'No.  1209), 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  now  return  to  the  Baker 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  Baker  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  MOSS  requested 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  essentially  com- 
pleted the  debate  on  this  matter,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  he  is  ready  to  vote. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
that  I  do  have  some  material  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  then  we  would  be  ready  to  vote.  The 
managers  of  the  bill,  of  course,  do  op- 
pose the  Baker  amendment,  and  would 
vote  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  someone  else  who  cares  to  speak 
on  the  Baker  amendment,  I  am  pre- 
pared  to  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  material 
requested  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be 
printed,  without  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Material  SuBMrrrED  by  Senat(ir  Moss 
While  the  Baker  amendment  is  supposed  to 
bring  S.  354  Into  line  with  "re.sponslble  In- 
.siirance  reform  programs"  enacted  by  the 
states,  the  Baker  amendment  establishes 
benefit  levels  In  lawsuit  restrictions  substan- 
tially below  the  average  benefit  level  and  tort 
restrictions  of  the  various  no-fault  plans 
which  ha'-e  already  been  enacted. 

Analysis  of  the  average  level  of  medical 
and  rehabilitation  expense  and  wa^ e  loss  pro- 
tection provided  in  the  existing  14  state  no- 
fault  pl^is  discloses  that  the  average  medlciil 
expense  protection  for  the  14  state  no-fault 
Dians  Ls  »23.714.  Tlie  average  wage  loss  pro- 
tection Ui  $9,314  (These  figures  were  calcu- 
lated by  adding  up  the  medical  and  rehabili- 
tation expense  protection  of  each  of  the  plans 
and  dividing  by  14.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
unlimited  medical  and  rehabilitation  plan.s 
of  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  had  actual  values 
of  •100,000.  Where  a  state  no-fault  plan 
lumped  together  recovery  for  wage  loss  and 
medical  expense  protection,  the  medical  re- 
covery expense  protection  was  calculated  to 
be  one  half  of  the  total  protection.  The  wage 
loss  calculations  were  made  in  an  identical 
faihlon.) 

No  state  which  has  enacted  a  no-fault  plan 
restricting  the  right  to  sue  has  selected  a  law- 
suit restriction  as  minimal  as  that  provided 
in  the  Baker  amendments.  Thus,  the  federal 
minimum  lawsuit  restrictions  under  the 
Baker  amendment  would  be  below  even  the 
lowest  common  denominator  In  any  existing 
state  no-fault  plan. 

The  minimum  standards  In  the  Baker 
amendment  are  two  minlmums.  They  do  not 
Insure  correction  of  the  deficiencies  In  the 
present  system  which  were  highlighted  In 
the  intensive  Department  of  Transportation 
study  of  the  automobile  Insurance  system. 

Rather  than  providing  "substantial  pro- 
tection for  all  automobile  accident  vlctlins" 
as  Senator  Baker  said  upon  Introducing  hU 
amendment,  the  amendment  provides  pro- 
tection for  "substantially  all  automobile  ac- 
cident victims."  Those  auto  accident  victims 
excluded  from  the  no-fault  compensation 
plan  are  those  who  are  most  seriously  Injured 
and  most  In  need  of  insurance  protection. 

VICDICAL    EXPENSE    PROTECTION   OP   $3,000    TO 
*S,000    IS    TOTALLY    INADEQUATE 

While  Senator  Bakers  amendment  would 
protect  95-;  of  the  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims, those  who  would  not  be  protected  would 
be  the  ones  most  .sericu&ly  Injured.  Who 
would  propose  a  health  In.surance  profram 
which  takes  care  of  the  first  $500  of  a  per- 


s<ins  health  e.xpense  but  provides  no  pro- 
tection whatsoever  for  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness which  cripples  families  financially  and 
psychologically?  Why.  then,  does  such  an  ap- 
proach make  sense  with  regard  to  the  autu- 
motaiio  accident  victim? 

.State  Insurance  Commissioner  Jam»s  J 
Slieeran  of  New  Jer.^y  recently  explained  why 
nothing  less  than  total  medical  and  rehabili- 
tation cmerage  tor  the  automobile  accideii; 
victim  is  necessary;  "The  New  Jersey  no- 
fault  statute  was  the  first  to  provide  for  un- 
limited medical  expense  coverage  This  acticn 
was  not  taken  lit-htly  The  Automobile  Study 
Ccniinis.slon  established  by  the  Governor  and 
the  lej^'i.'^liuure  had  available  actuarial  advke 
Irt  in  whifh  it  concluded  that  the  difference 
between  a  limited  medical  expense  coveraf-e 
and  one  without  limitation  would  not  ha, e 
a  significant  efTect  upon  the  overall  cost  of 
the  no-fault  Insurance  coverage  It  was  the 
legislatures  decision  that  the  minute  in- 
crea.se  In  cost  overall  that  may  result  from 
a  few  accidents  requiring  substantial  med- 
ical expense,  would  not  justify  depriving  the 
few  unfortunates  suffering  unusually  severe 
injuries  of  full  availability  of  necessary  med- 
ical and  rehabilitation  6ervi<^es " 

Not  only  does  Senator  Baker's  proposed 
minimum  standard  for  medical  expense  not 
compei:sate  the  person  most  In  need  of  com- 
pensation, it  also  does  nothing  to  Improxe 
the  performance  of  the  present  system  The 
Department  of  Transportation's  Automobile 
and  Insurance  Compensation  Study,  In  vol- 
ume 1  of  the  report  entitled  "Economic  Con- 
sequences of  Auto  Accident  Injuries"  In  Ta- 
ble 7  FS  on  page  89  discloses  that  the  present 
system  provides  100''  recovery  when  medical 
loss  Is  t)etween  $1,000  and  $6,000.  When  med- 
ical expense  Is  between  $6,000  and  $10,000 
only  62'';  of  the  expenses  are  compensated 
under  the  present  system,  and  when  medical 
expense  is  between  $10,000  and  $25,000,  only 
62'';  of  the  medical  expense  Is  compensated 
The  DOT  study  shows  that  the  Baker  amend- 
ments would  do  nothing  to  Improve  upon  the 
present  inadequate  compensation  picture 

THE    WAGE    LOSS    PROTECTION    STANDARD    IN    THE 
BAKEB  AMENDMENT  IS  NOT  ADEQUATE 

A  hopefully  unintended  consequence  of  the 
Baker  amendment   Is   the  fact   that   a  state 
could  be  In  compliance  with  the  minimum 
standard  by  requiring  an  Individual  to  pur- 
chase wage  loss  protection  at  only  $10  per 
month  as  long  as  the  total  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded  the   average  statewide  annual   wage. 
Assuming  that  that  Is  an  unintended  conse- 
quence and  that  Senator  Baker  will  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  eliminate  that  ab- 
surdity,   the    level    of    wage    loss    protection 
again   leaves  uncompensated   those  who  are 
most  seriously  Injured.  Under  S.  354  the  very 
minimum    $15,000    of    wage    loss    protection 
compared  to  the  Baker  amendments   ($5,800 
to  $11,000  totals)   would  Insure  that  at  least 
the  average  loss  to  those  most  seriously  In- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident  (defined  by 
the    Department    of    Transportation    to    be 
thase  with  economic  lass  exceeding  $25,000) 
would  be  compensated.   <See  Table  7  FS  on 
page   89   of   the   Economic   Consequences  if 
Automobile  Accident  Injuries  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  AutomobDe 
Insurance   and    Compensation   Study    (April 
1970).)   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Transportation    In    Its   final    report 
recommended   that   states   Initially   enacting 
a   no-fault   plan   should   provide   at   least   3 
years  of  wage  loss  protection. 

THE  LAWSUIT  RESTRICTIONS  PROVIDED  FOR  IN 
THE  BAKER  AMENDMENTS  ARE  POTENTIALLY 
COSTLY  AND  MAT  PROMOTE  FRAUD  AND  OTHER 
UNDESIRASLr   CONSEQtrENCES 

In  introducing  his  amendment.  Senator 
Baker  pointed  out  that  the  definition  of 
■serious  or  permanent  Injury"  was  identi- 
cal to  the  definition  of  "serious  Injury"  In 
the   Department   of  Transportations  studv. 
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He  neglected  to  point  out,  however,  the  def- 
inition of  "serious  Injury"  In  the  Depart- 
uient  of  Transportation's  study  lu  no  way  re- 
1,-ited  to  the  appropriate  restrictions  on  law- 
.■■aits.  The  serious  injury  category  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  study  was  used 
I'j  separate  out  those  individuals  whose  eco- 
ntinlc  loss  through  a  no-fault  insurance  sys- 
tem should  be  completely  or  substantially 
compensated  and  to  find  out  how  the  pres- 
ent system  was  compensation  that  cate- 
gory of  automobile  accident  victims.  There 
was  no  indication  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  that  that  category  of 
automobile  accident  victims  should  be  en- 
titled to  noneconomlc  detriment  compensa- 
tion from  the  lawsuit  Insurance  system. 

The  cost  consequences  of  the  Baker  stand- 
ard of  lawsuit  restrictions  are  disastrous.  The 
lawsuit  restrictions  are  so  minimal  that  the 
promised  premium  savings  of  no-fault  would 
disappear.  In  fact,  actuarial  projections  sug- 
gest the  overall  cost  of  no-fault  with  the 
Baker  amendments  would  actually  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  present  system. 

In  revising  the  lawsuit  restriction  section 
of  his  amendment.  Senator  Baker  defined  a 
new  category  of  injury  entitled  "An  Auto- 
mobile Accident  Victim  Can  Bring  A  Law- 
suit for  Pain  and  Suffering."  By  the  terms 
of  the  Baker  Amendment,  as  modified,  a  per- 
son cotild  sue  If  there  was  "permanent,  par- 
tial or  total  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  "  My  fear 
iB  that  this  particular  provision  could  all  but 
eliminate  even  the  minimum  restrictions  on 
lawsuits  provided  for  in  the  Baker  Amend- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  language  Is  un- 
clear as  to  whether  "partial"  loss  of  hear- 
ing would  also  have  to  be  "permanent".  As- 
suming that  is  the  case,  would  not  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  have  a  valid  claim 
for  pain  and  suffering  lawsuits?  Recent  stud- 
lea  concerning  noise  pollution  have  dis- 
closed a  large  percentage  of  the  population, 
from  one  noise  source  or  another,  have  suf- 
fered some  type  of  permanent  partial  loss  of 
hearing.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  make  it  very 
easy  for  a  trial  lawyer  to  allege  (in  good 
faith  or  bad  faith)  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  (and  the  noise  associated 
with  it)  his  client  suffered  permanent,  par- 
tial loss  of  hearing?  In  all  likelihood  the 
permanent  partial  loss  of  hearing  could  be 
medically  demonstrated  and  the  issue  as  to 
causation  (auto  accident  or  otherwise)  could 
be  one  for  the  Jury.  With  this  additional  hole 
in  the  lawsuit  restriction  section,  the  cost 
of  the  Baker  Amendment  could  penalize  the 
Amerlctin  consumer  even  more  than  State 
Farm  suggested. 

RECOGNIZING  THE  DEFldENCIES  OF  THE  BAKER 
PROPOSED  MINIMUM  STANDARDS,  SOME  MIGHT 
ARGUE  THAT  A  STATE  CAN  EXCEED  THOSE 
STANDARDS 

In  all  probability  the  minimum  federal 
standards  will  become  the  underlying  stand- 
ards In  most  jurisdictions.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  those  states  which  have  not  yet  en- 
acted any  kind  of  automobile  Insurance  re- 
form plans.  In  those  states  the  political  sit- 
uation suggests  that  the  state  will  select  the 
least  amount  of  restrictions  on  lawsuits  pre- 
mitted  by  the  federal  bill — i.e.,  they  will 
select  the  lowest  possible  tort  threshold.  The 
problem  Is  that  a  low  threshold  coupled 
with  a  reasonable  benefit  package  cotild  pro- 
duce cost  increases  in  the  state.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  great  pressure  to  enact  a  no- 
lauit  plan  with  low  benefit  levels  and  low 
tort  thresholds  in  order  to  appease  the  trial 
bar  and  still  produce  premium  savings  which 
the  consumer  expects  from  no-fault. 

In  many  states  that  have  considered  and 
passed  no-fault  insurance  programs  they 
have  begun  by  proposing  no-fault  plans  with 
reasonably  high  t>enefit  levels  and  significant 
restriction  on  lawsuits.  Through  the  political 
process  such  programs  have  been  compro- 
niised  not  for  policy  reasons  but  for  political 


reasons,  by  reducing  the  benefit  levels  and 
tiie  tort  threshold.  This  process  would  be 
even  more  likely  to  be  repeated  In  those 
states  which,  without  the  requirement  of 
federal  standards,  have  refused  to  undertake 
any  reasonable  reforms. 

Thus,  automobile  consumers  in  the  United 
States  would  end  up  being  stuck  with  the 
inadequate  minimum  standards  proposed  in 
the  Baker  amendment  in  order  to  avoid  what 
Senator  Baker  has  termed  some  sort  of  'fed- 
eral arrogance".  Is  the  federal  government 
arrogant  every  lime  it  legislates  in  an  area 
where  the  states  are  also  free  to  legislate?  Is  it 
■arrogant"  when  it  establishes  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  establish  min- 
imum federal  safety  standards  for  consumer 
products?  Is  it  arrogant  when  it  est.^blishes 
minimum  federal  pollution  standards?  Cer- 
tainly Senator  Baker's  long  standing  support 
of  minimum  federal  pollution  standards 
would  suggest  that  he  does  not  believe  that 
all  federal  standards  which  exceed  those  pre- 
viously established  by  states  demonstrates  a 
■  federal  arrogance". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
v.e  will  continue  debate  on  S.  354,  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insui-- 
ance  Act.  Tliis  bill  is  specifically  designed 
to  greatly  alter  our  present  insurance 
system  by  cornpensating  the  majority  of 
injured  victims  on  a  no-fault  basis. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
the  results  of  our  past  insurance  history- 
have  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  response 
to  this  rising  demand  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  insurance  system,  18  to  22 
States  have,  or  will  have,  shortly  adopted 
State  no -fault  plans.  These  plans  are 
specifically  designed  for  the  individual 
needs  and  characteristics  of  each  State, 
which  is  quite  obvious  whai  comparing 
the  drastically  different  plans  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  bills. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  a  no-fault  system  has  ar- 
rived. We  have  been  a  witness  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  States  have  adopted  no- 
fault  plans  and  the  majority  of  which 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
and  Judiciary  Committee  praise  the 
benefits  gained  from  such  a  system. 

The  main  problem  which  concerns  me 
is  that  proponents  of  S.  354  are  saying 
that  this  bill  is  the  only  real  workable 
no-fault  plan  and  that  all  of  our  pres- 
ent State  plans,  possibly  excluding  Mich- 
igan, are  inadequate  in  meeting  their 
needs. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  there  are  several  provisions  in  S. 
354  which  are  most  desirable: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
minimum  standard  for  no-fault  plans. 
A  national  minimum  standard  is  needed 
to  insure  a  uniform  system  of  auto  in- 
surance. It  is  very  important  that  a  mini- 
mum standard  be  designed  to  establish 
only  the  basic  criteria  for  States  in  their 
establishment  of  their  own  individual 
plans.  I  believe  that  the  so-'cafted  mini- 
mum standards  under  S.  354  are  not 
necessai-y  or  needed  in  relating  to  States 
Individual  needs.  I  say  this  with  respect 
to  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
those  of  States  throughout  the  Union. 

Second.  Compulsory  insurance.  This  is 
a  provision  w^hich  I  most  strongly  com- 
mend. My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
long  been  plagued  by  an  extremely  high 
uninsured   motorist   rate  and  it  is  my 


feeling  that  the  mandatory  provisions 
under  S.  354  will  be  important  steps  in 
remedying  this  situation. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  medical 
coverage  under  a  national  minimum 
standard  should  be  adopted  to  coverag  • 
only  the  vast  majority  of  all  individual 
injured  in  accidents.  This  would  leave 
those  involved  in  a  more  serious  injurv 
the  right  to  sue  for  additional  damage. . 
I  am  concerned  that  S.  354  goes  beyonc 
the  necessary  requirements  to  meet  the 
majority  of  all  injured  victims.  My  owi. 
convictions  lead  me  to  feel  that  the  mos' 
appropriate  system  is  one  which  expedi- 
tiously compensates  in  full  95  to  98  per- 
cent of  all  injured  ■victims  but  gives 
individuals  suffering  an  injury  of  cata- 
strophic nature  the  right  to  sue  because 
of  fault.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
will  offer  my  support  for  Senator  BAKcr, 
in  his  amendments  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  amendments,  pro- 
vides that  98  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims  would  be  compensated 
under  no-fault  provisions.  Proponents  of 
S.  354  would  say  that  this  2  percent  is 
tlie  one  which  comprises  the  majority 
of  the  actual  dollars  spent  for  medical 
expenses.  These  serious  types  of  injurie.^ 
.should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  fault. 
but  in  many  cases  would  be  limited 
under  S.  354. 

The  work  loss  provision  in  Mr.  Baker'.s 
amendment  would  allow  for  a  realistic 
payment  of  work  loss  earnings  as  com- 
puted by  the  average  statewide  earnings. 
This  would  mean  that  individuals,  in- 
jured individuals  are  guaranteed  worl: 
loss  coverage  for  at  least  1  year  of  pay- 
ments from  $5,800  to  $11,000  annually- 
depending  on  average  statewide  earnings 
Any  individual  not  at  fault,  who  because 
of  his  previous  earnings,  has  suffered  a 
work  loss  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
amount  would  be  allowed  the  right  tc 
recover  additional  damages  through 
suit. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  the  States  minimum 
guidelines  for  establishing  several  defini- 
tions for  serious  or  permanent  injury 
This  approach  offers  the  States  more  lee  - 
way  as  to  meeting  their  particular  need-, 
in  establishing  the  definition  of  such  in- 
juiy.  The  guidelines  set  forth  under  thi.; 
amendment  would  again  cover  the  vast 
majority  of  accident  victims  but  ifcould 
give  those  suffering  serious  injuiT  the 
immediate  right  to  sue  for  damages. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  point  behind 
a  bill  for  national  standards  should  be  to 
assist  States  in  meeting  their  individual 
respective  needs.  It  would  seem  quite  ob- 
vious that  Svj|854  is  not  a  minimum  plar 
as  pointed  out  by  the  fact  that  only  one 
of  our  present  State  plans  would  mee: 
these  stringent  requirements.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  by  Mr.  Baker 
would  establish  adequate  minimum 
guidelines  but  would  allow  States  the 
needed  leeway  to  meet  their  specific  re- 
quirements. I  offer  my  support  to  thL■^ 
amendment  because  I  feel  the  needs  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Nation  would  be  met 
more  adequately  than  under  the  more 
stringent  requirements  presently  under 
S.  354. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
the  In.-urance  Commission  of  the  State 
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of  New  Mexico  dated  April  16,  1974,  be 

made  a  part  of  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 

■as  follows: 

OePAXTVxNT  or  Insoeancx, 
Sante  Fe.  N.  Mci.,  AprU  16,  1974. 
Hon.  PirrE  V,  Domxnici, 

VS.  Senator.  U.S.  Senate,  Committer  on 
Public  Works,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Deab  Senatok  DoMtKici:  This  is  iJi  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  AprU  5,  1974  reOatlop 
to  S.  354  and  my  comments  &s  to  the  Itnpact 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  on  the 
clUaeoM  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  New  Me.xlco 
has  long  en^iyed  a  highly  stable  Insurance 
conunanlty  and  has  an  active  market  com- 
prised of  strong  competitive  companies  serv- 
ing the  need*  of  tb«  citizens.  Aside  from  my 
feeUngB  of  peraonal  satlafactlon.  I  have  also 
dereloped  a  aemae  of  awareness  of  the  ac- 
oompllahmMits  reoultlng  under  state  regula- 
tion of  th«  Ui«urance  business  throughout 
the  country. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  Information 
available  concerning  the  revenue  Implica- 
tions wtalcfa  might  result  if  we  should  have 
to  comply  wltb  the  different  regulatory  con- 
cepto  aet  forth  In  8.  854.  Notwithstanding  the 
optlmtetfc  reparts  of  universal  cost  reduc- 
tlona  boasted  In  some  quarters,  tlie  contra- 
dictory reports  are  cause  for  grave  concerns. 
While  undoubtedly  the  potential  for  favor- 
able results  exist  In  the  more  populated 
areas,  I  believe  that  In  the  rural  and  sub- 
urban areas  of  New  Mexico,  where  the 
present  auto  Insurance  costs  are  maintained 
at  a  rational  level,  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
there  will  l>e  sptrallng  Insurance  costs  under 
the  proposed  program. 

At  the  present  time  the  administrative 
faculties  to  impose  and  regulate  a  compul- 
sory msurrfnce  program  do  not  exist  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  while  I  appreciate 
the  attempts  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
govemiaent  to  protect  accident  victims.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  burden  Imposed  on  New 
Alexico  taxpayers. 

Unquestionably,  the  auto  reparations  sys- 
tem needs  improvement  but  I  support  a  less 
drastic  approach  which  does  not  virtually 
eliminate  the  tort  liability  system  In  meri- 
torious cases  nor  eliminate  accountability 
for  the  reckless  and  negligent  drivers. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  strongly  endorse 
trnprorements  In  the  system  by  which  we 
^  compensate  accident  victims  and  New  Mexico 
has  been  miking  efforts  to  provide  such  Im- 
provements under  state  regulation.  The  no- 
Xault  program  was  Introduced  in  the  1973 
Session  of  the  Legislature  and  it  Is  expected 
that  It  will  again  be  lntrod\iced  in  the  next 
session. 

Enclosed  is  a  summary  of  the  approxi- 
mately $39,000,000  of  premiums  paid  by  New 
Mexico  citizens  for  auto  liabUlty  Insurance 
for  the  most  recent  period  avaUable.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  496,000 
private  passenger  cars  registered  in  New 
Mexico  at  the  present  time,  which  Indicates 
that  there  are  many  cars  being  driven  on  the 
highways  of  the  state  without  Insurance. 

Ftar  this  and  the  other  reasons  stated 
herein.  I  sincerely  urge  that  you  vote  against 
8.  S54  . 

Best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  P.  Apodaca, 
Superintendent  of  Insurame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  other  Senator  who  cares  to  speak  on 
this  amendment,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre^^ident,  I 
sliall  be  very  brief.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Baker  amendment  for  many  reasons.  I 

merely  wanted  to  point  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .su.spend  until  the  Senate  i.*;  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Wailiingion  maj- 
proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I.  too,  feci  that  we 
can  vote  on  this  matter  today,  one  way 
or  another.  I  know  of  no  bill,  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  that  has  had 
more  discu-ssion.  with  more  pros  and  cons, 
more  give  and  take,  from  the  day  tliat  we 
started,  than  the  concept  of  no-fault. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  over  3  years  ago,  rec- 
ommended a  study  of  the  whole  matter, 
which  was  new  to  us  then.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  took  on  the  task, 
spent.  I  think,  something  like  $2  million, 
and  reported  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  study  was  performed  by 
a  blue  ribbon  group  which  took  up  every 
possible  question  that  could  be  a.sked 
about  no-fault,  including  cost  figures  and 
everything  else,  and  came  back  with  a 
unanimous  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittee that  no-fault  ought  to  be  passed 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  now.  that 
the  American  public  was  losing  a  great 
deal  of  money  every  month  that"  we  did 
not  do  something  about  it. 

This  may  be  repetitious  to  some  Sen- 
ators, and  some  may  have  some  doubts 
about  it.  But  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  explain  to  his  constituents,  or  to 
himself,  the  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  and 
not  favor  something  like  S.  354. 

The  American  people  pay  more  than 
$17  billion  a  year  in  premiums  on  auto 
insurance.  The  amotmt  of  money  paid 
back  to  the  American  people  in  claims 
payments  total  about  $8  billion  a  year. 
How  can  we  justify  that  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem? 

Oh,  I  know:  "You're  in  good  hands 
with  Allstate." 

"Mrs.  Schultz,"  the  television  inter- 
viewer asks,  "are  you  not  glad  that  you 
are  with  the  family  of  Allstate?" 
She  is  very  glad,  very  happy. 
"Now,  as  a  matter  of  premium,  now 
that  you  have  signed  up.  you  give  us  a 
dollar.  Just  think  what  good  hands  you 
are  in.  We  will  take  the  dollar,  and  here 
is  the  50  cents  you  get  back." 

Fifty  cents!  how  can  this  go  on?  I  do 
not  suggest  there  should  not  be  admin- 
istrative costs,  trial  lawyer  fees,  and  all 
those  things. 

But  something  has  got  to  be  done.  We 
have  gone  all  over  the  bill.  We  have  had 
all  the  lawyers  It  is  possible  to  get,  going 
at  it — outside  and  inside — on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee,  which  are  full  of  lawyers- 
all  lawyers — and  we  tried  to  work  out 
what  looks  like  a  palatable  system.  It  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  suppose 


the  best  way  would  be,  if  It  would  hap- 
pen, would  be  to  let  the  50  States  do  it 
Tlicre  will  be  50  different  versions,  but  if 
there  could  be  some  uniformity,  that 
would  be  tlie  best  way  to  go  at  it.  But 
that  drags  along. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  insur- 
ance commissioners  of  the  United  States 
met  with  me,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  ' 
was  there,  en  two  or  three  occasions— 
not  once,  but  Uiree  or  four  times — and 
tiiey  said  to  us,  "Give  us  a  cliance.  Give 
us  a  couple  of  legislative  sessions  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  we  can  do." 

That  wa-s  over  3 '2  years  ago.  Now  wc 
ha\e  had  some  assistance  from  the 
States,  but  not  too  much.  I  believe  that 
14  States  have  enacted  genuine  no-fault 
laws.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
answer  to  the  need  other  than  this  Fed- 
eral standards  bill.  I  know  that  some 
people  here  might  not  want  to  vote  for 
the  Federal  no-fault  idea  because  their 
Governors  and  their  State  legislatures 
have  said:  'We  wiU  adopt  same  form  of 
no  fault.  We  haven't  got  to  it  yet,  but 
we  wjll  pass  it." 

Tliis  bill  does  not  botl^r  them.  Once 
they  pass  it.  they  are  exempt.  We  are 
only  talking  to  those  States  Who  mav 
not  do  It  and  we  are  giving  them  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  just  accepted  an 
amendment  to  do  that. 

Oh.  I  know  that  the  tiial  lawyers  are 
influentiaJ  in  their  communities.  Most  of 
us  here  liave  been  trial  lawyers  of  a  sort 
over  a  period  of  time.  We  have  not  abol- 
Lshed  all  right  to  sue  In  tort.  I  think  the 
debate  here  has  been  very  good.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Judiciary  Committee — they  have  all 
contributed  a  great  deal.  This  is  a  much 
different  bill  and  a  much  milder  one  if 
we  want  to  put  it  that  way,  than  the  bill 
I  introduced. 

It  is  not  as  tough  a  bill  as  the  one  I 
wanted  last  year.  We  have  accepted  some 
amendments  that  will  make  it  much 
easier. 

So  I  am  just  hopeful  that  over  the 
weekend  each  Senator  can  decide  to  sup- 
port the  biU.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
purpose  of  waiting  that  long  Is,  unless 
tl»  trial  lawyers  are  doing  something 
over  the  weekend.  Of  course,  I  know  what 
the  trial  lawyers  have  been  doing.  I  know 
what  they  have  been  doing  to  me  I  sup- 
pose I  know  what  they  will  be  trying  to 
do  to  me  this  faU.  But  I  do  not  mind  Uiat. 
I  never  made  It  unanimous  yet. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  about 
the  auto  insurance  mess.  How  can  we  go 
home  and  justify  making  the  American 
consumer  pay  $1  to  get  a  crack  at  50 
cents,  even  though  they  put  them  on 
television  and  they  say.  '"We  are  very 
happy  to  be  with  them  as  an  insurance 
family?" 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  yield  for 
a  moment,  he  is  making  a  very  powerful 
argument  here  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Record  to  stand  that  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
tmanlmously. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  no.  no 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  the  vote  was  15 
to  3. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  who  op- 
pose the  bill  have  made  a  contribution 
to  it  because  it  is  such  a  compUcated 
matter.  This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  hopeful  that  we  will  get 
something  started. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  about 
auto  insurance  in  this  countiy. 

Most  insurance  people  whom  I  have 
observed  during  the  past  4  or  5  years 
have  said  that  they  want  some  reform, 
but  not  this."  We  have  received  a  store- 
house full  of  testimony  from  them.  And 
from  many  other  groups  and  individuals 
in  this  and  in  previous  Congresses.  Some 
provisions  in  the  bill  may  be  in  the  form 
that  I  would  have  written  them,  but  it 
took  many  experts  to  prepare  this  bill. 
We  have  accepted  some  practical  amend- 
ments to  make  the  bill  more  palatable  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  oppose  it. 

I  said  before  that  I  oppose  the  Baker 
amendment,  but  I  am  not  going  to  give 
all  the  reasons  because  many  are  tech- 
nical. Basically  it  would  add  to  the  cost 

SENATOR   baker's  AMENDMENT   MAT   VERT   WELL 
CAUSE   AN   INCREASE   IN   AVERAGE    AUTOMOBILE 


savings  imder  S.  354;  and  in  rural  areas 
there  would  be  a  10  percent  cost  increase 
under  the  Baker  amendments  compared 
to  a  5  percent  cost  savings  imder  S.  354. 
As  Mr.  Nelson  concluded  In  an  Internal 
office  memorandum  dated  April  9,  1974: 
Largely  becaiise  of  the  lower  tort  thresh- 
old. Baker's  amendments  would  result  In 
a  system  costing  significantly  more  than  the 
pre.sently  constituted  S.  354,  in  fact,  except 
possibly  for  metro  areas,  it  would  cost  more 
th:tr.  Die  present  system. 

Tlie  cost  implications  of  the  Baker 
amendment  as  revised  are  of  even  great€r 
concern  to  me.  In  revising  the  lawsuit 
re.striction  section  of  his  amendment, 
Senator  Baker  defined  a  new  category 
of  injury  entitled  "An  Automobile  Acci- 
dent Victim  Can  Bring  A  Lawsuit  for 
Pain  and  Suffering."  By  the  terms  of 
the  Baker  amendment,  as  modified,  a 
person  could  sue  if  there  was  "pennan- 
ent,  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing." My  fear  is  that  this  particular  pro- 
vision could  all  but  eliminate  even  the 
minimum  restrictions  on  lawsuits  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Baker  amendment.  In 
the  first  place,  the  language  is  imclear 
as  to  whether  "partial"  loss  of  hearing 
would  also  have  to  be  "permanent".  As- 
suming that  is  the  case,  would  not  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  have  a  valid  claim 
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Mr.  President,  because  of  the  limited 
restriction  on  lawsuits  contained  in  the 
proposed  Baker  amendments,   a  State 
enacting  a  no-fault  plan  In  compliance 
with    the    Baker    standards    probably 
would  Increase  average  insurance  pre- 
mium costs  in  that  State.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  cost  information  from 
the  Independent  actuarial  firm  of  Milli- 
man  and  Roberston,  but  information  has 
been  provided  by  Mr.  Dale  Nelson,  actu- 
ary for  the  State  Farm  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  whose  cost  projections  on  S. 
354  have  paralleled  those  of  the  Milli- 
man  and  Roberston.  Mr.  Nelson  projects 
the  overall  effects  of  the  proposed  Baker 
amendment  would  produce  a  21  percent 
increase  in  the  costs  of  the  present  sys- 
tem broken  down  as  follows:  minus  6 
percentage  pohits  because  of  the  deduc- 
tion in  medical  expense   benefits — as- 
sumes a  $5,000  level— a  2   percentage 
point  savings  in  work  loss,  a  23  percent 
point  increase  resulting  from  the  lower 
restrictions  on  lawsuits,  and  a  6  percent- 
age point  increase  resulting  from  an  in- 
crease in  administrative  expense.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  shown  how  this  cost  increase 
would  be  distributed  among  three  repre- 
sentative areas.  In  metropolitan  areas 
the   effect   of   the  Baker   amendments 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  present  sys- 
tem— excluding     medical     payments — 
would  produce  a  cost  increase  of  8  per- 
cent; in  normal  areas  there  would  be  an 
18  percent  cost  increase;  and  in  rural 
areas  there  would  be  a  29  percent  cost 
increase.  If  the  costs  of  medical  pay- 
ments coverage  under  the  present  sys- 
tem   are    included,    imder    the    Baker 
amendments,  there  would  be  a  2  percent 
savings  in  metropolitan  areas  compared 
to  a  21  percent  savings  imder  8.  354;  in 
normal  areas,  there  would  be  a  4  per- 
cent   cost    increase    under    the    Baker 
amendments,  compared  to  a  20  percent 


studies  concerning  noise  pollution  have 
disclosed  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  one  noise  source  or  another, 
have  suffered  some  type  of  permanent 
partial  loss  of  hearing.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  make  it  very  easy  for  a  trial 
lawyer  to  allege — in  good  faith  or  bad 
faith — as  a  result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent— and  the  noise  associated  with  it — 
Ills  client  suffered  permanent,  partial  loss 
of  hearing?  In  all  likelihood  the  perma- 
nent partial  loss  of  hearing  could  be 
medically  demonstrated  and  the  issue  as 
to  causation — auto  accident  or  other- 
wise— could  be  one  for  the  jury.  With 
this  additional  hole  in  the  lawsuit  re- 
striction section,  the  cost  of  the  Baker 
amendment  could  penalize  the  American 
consumer  even  more  than  State  Farm 
suggested. 

Mi-,  moss.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure^.  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
P'tJLBEiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbatjm)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen^  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis^  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,    the    Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr. 
Metzenbaumi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tho 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall', 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney  > . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
iTS> ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakot  i 
(Mr.  Young),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frorji 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.sylvania  <Mr.  Hvczi 
Scott )  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presort 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Yor): 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc  > 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  31. 
navs  53,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Dole 

Johnftor. 

A::cn 

Domenicl 

McClelKin 

Baker 

Eaeleton 

McClure 

Bp.nlett 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Be!ii:,on 

Fannm 

Scott. 

E:ble 

Golciwatcr 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Oriffin 

Sparkman 

Buckle:.- 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Bsr-:, 

Hartke 

Svralngion 

H.iiry  r  , 

Jr.     Hcims 

Taltnadge 

Co !  ion 

Hollines 
NAYS— 53 

Tower 

Abourcik 

Hathaway 

Nflscn 

Bavin 

Hruska 

Pack  wood 

Bick-n 

Huddleslon 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrci.  Robe 

'i  C.  Inouye 

Percy 

Csnr.on 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Ca-e 

Long 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

ChurrK 

Mansfield       J 
Mathlas       '^ 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Stevens 

Cook 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Craviilon 

McGovern 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Grave! 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondaie 

Weicker 

Haskell 

Moss 

Williams 

Ha'.rieid 

Muskie 

ANSWERED   'PRESENT   —1 

Fong 

NOT  VOTING— 

-:5 

Beal! 

Piilbrlght 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Roth 

Benibeu 

Javits 

Scott.  Hv.gh 

Domiuick 

Kennedy 

StenEis 

Eastland 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  was  ic- 
jected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Conynerce  has  devotcv! 
several  years  to  tbte  development  of  a 
reasonable  bill  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  automobile  insurance  re- 
form in  the  several  States.  Ttie  commit- 
tee can  now  recommend  with  con- 
fidence to  the  Senate  the  passage  of 
S.  354. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  insurance 
regulation,  and  because  of  the  serious 
inadequacies  and  inequities  iiiherent  in 
the  existing  tort  reparation  system,  the 
committee  has  proceeded  ^i-ith  extreme 
caution    and    extraordinary    thorough- 
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ness  In  drafting  the  pending  bill. 
Initially  the  91st  Congress  approved  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Mtamjaou,  authorizing  a 
Department  of  Transportation  study  and 
investigation  of  the  existing  oompensa- 
tiofn  system  of  automobile  accident  losses. 
Tlien  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe,  in  March  1971.  presented  to  the 
committee  a  23-voliime  report  which  was 
devastating  In  its  Indictment  of  the 
system.  The  conclusion  of  the  report  was 
unmistakably  clear,  and  supported  by 
every  ijarameter  of  consideration  of  the 
issue:  that  a  compelling  case  could  be 
made  for  no-f aulL 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  92d 
Congress  and  in  the  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  the  committee  continued  to 
refine  and  perfect  the  initial  proposals  of 
Chairman  Magnusom  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart).  The  committee  has  been  assisted 
by  the  contributions  of  scores  of  public 
and  prlrate  witnesses,  the  federally 
funded  actuarial  studies  of  MiUiman  and 
Robertson,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  oif  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  nnl/orm  State  Li^ws.  The  model 
State  bill  proposed  by  the  national  con- 
ference has  become  the  technical  basis 
for  the  minimum  standards  enumerated 
for  adoption  by  the  several  States  in 
title  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  Senators 
have  benefited  from  the  constructive  and 
detailed  review  of  S.  354  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Primarily, 
the  constitutional  Issues  raised  by  the 
bill  have  been  reviewed  In  the  appropri- 
ate forum.  In  concluding  that  S.  354  is 
constttatkmal,  a  majority  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  endorsed  our  proposal 
that  Its  enactment  will  not  precipitate 
the  difOcuItles  and  inequities  feared  by 
those  who  have  elected  to  oppose  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  the  incredible  deficien- 
cies of  the  tort  reparation  ssrstem  are 
so  well  documented  and  understood  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  general 
statement  to  dwell  upon  them.  Those 
who  are  the  victims  of  minor  accidents 
are  overcompensated  while  those  who 
sustain  serious  or  permanent  injury  are 
grossly  undercompensated  for  their  eco- 
nomic losses.  The  cost  of  administration 
of  the  system  is  so  high  that  only  44  cents 
out  of  every  premium  dollar  Is  returned 
to  the  victims  of  accidents.  More  than 
$8  billion  annually  is  absorbed  by  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  "injury  industry." 

Thase  who  are  grossly  undercompen- 
sated for  their  economic  loss  under  the 
existing  system,  and  under  most  quasi- 
no-fault  systems  now  in  force  in  the 
States,  are  few  in  numbers  compared  to 
those  who  sustain  relatively  minor  In- 
juries. Only  4  percent  of  all  accident  vic- 
tims, or  about  160.000  persons  annually, 
sustain  nearly  50  percent  of  all  of  the 
economic  losses  of  all  accident  victims. 
According  to  the  DOT  study,  however, 
these  unfortunate  few  receive  only  about 
31  percent  of  the  benefits  paid  out  of 
tlie  system. 

According  to  the  best  actuarial  sttMlles 
available  adoption  of  title  U  m1n<Ttnirn 
standards  in  the  States  would  reduce 


premium  pajments  by  about  $1.5  bilUon 
annually  whUe  Increasing  benefits  by 
about  $3-^  billion  annually. 

In  attempting  to  eliminate  the  inequi- 
ties, the  committee  has  not  only  been 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  control  premium 
costs  and  increase  benefit  payments,  but 
also  to  the  obligation  to  retain  the  tradi- 
tional tort  remedy  for  those  who.  through 
no  fault  or  negligence  of  their  ovm,  are 
the  victims  of  serious  or  disabling  injurj-. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  law  of  wrong- 
ful death  is  left  unimpaired  by  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Anyone  who  is  disfigured  or 
sustains  disabhng  injury  or  is  unable  to 
work  for  more  than  3  months  at  his 
usual  occupation  wUl  have  access  to  the 
courts  and  a  settlement  for  general  dam- 
ages and  noneconomic  damages — com- 
monly called  pain  and  suffering. 

Every  American  should  know  that  upon 
the  adoption  of  S.  354  and  conforming 
State  legislation,  he  will  not  only  be 
guaranteed  first  party  benefits  for  all  of 
his  medical  and  rehabilitation  expenses, 
at  least  $15,000  of  his  wage  loss,  and 
other  economic  losses,  but  he  will  also 
retain  vlrtuaUy  imrestiicted  freedom  to 
sue  anyone  who  has  wrongfully  caused 
his  Injuries  if  those  injuries  are  substan- 
tial. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  statement  I 
should  like  to  observe,  finally,  that  this  is 
not  a  Federal  takeover.  The  machinerj- 
established  in  every  State  to  regtOate  in- 
surance will  contiDue  to  operate  unim- 
peded. The  rate  base  will  continue  to  be 
the  driving  experience  of  individals  with- 
in a  particular  State.  Conditions  in  other 
States  Villi  only  indirectly  influence  pre- 
mium levels — just  as  is  the  case  today. 
The  several  States  wUl  retain  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  rates  which  reflect 
conditions  at  home.  And  if  conditions  at 
home  are  worse  or  better  than  elsewhere 
the  rates  vary  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  great  wall  could  be 
built  around  the  territory  of  every  State 
and  if  no  driver  were  permitted  to  trans- 
port his  automobile  beyond  the  boundary 
of  his  State  there  would  be  no  legitimate 
basis  for  congressional  action  on  S.  354. 
The  gravamen  of  this  proposal  is  to  ful- 
fill the  Federal  responsibility  in  Inter- 
state commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  In 
1944  held  that  Insurance  Is  Interstate 
commerce.  The  Congress  is  responding  to 
this  ruling  enacted  the  McCarran-Per- 
guson  Act  which  expressly  authorized 
the  several  States  to  exercise  concurrent 
authority  to  tax  and  regulate  insurance. 
The  Congress  did  not  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility in  that  legislation;  indeed 
the  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  evade 
a  constitutional  duty.  The  Congress 
merely  ddegated  certain  of  the  Inherent 
Federal  functions  to  the  several  States. 

Today  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Judiciary  are  soisitlve  to  the  pre- 
eminent Federal  responsibility  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  in  a  manner 
which  promotes  the  necessary  degree  of 
conformance  among  the  several  States. 
Tlie  traveler  who  crosses  a  State  line 
today  must  carry  Insurance,  and  pay  pre- 
miums for  the  Insorance,  to  protect 
him  against  the  zone  of  liability  estab- 
lished by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in 
which  he  chooses  to  drive. 


The  adoption  at  the  State  le\el  of  a 
no-fault  plan,  while  providing  essential 
first-party  benefits  to  its  residents  can- 
not, of  course,  influence  the  liability  of 
those  residents  when  they  travel  into  a 
foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  estabhshment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards as  outlined  in  title  II  will  promote 
lower  costs,  resolve  complex  confiicts- 
of-laws  questions,  and  establish  a  mini- 
mum threshold  requirement  for  civil 
liability  which  will  chminate  predatory 
suits  by  claimants  everywhere  in  the 
counti-y. 

Needless  to  say,  the  bill  does  not  affect 
in  anj-  vray  an  individual's  criminal  lia- 
bility for  his  actions  behind  the  wheei. 
Hiose  criminal  actions  are  an  e.ssential 
police  power  of  the  States,  and  Congress 
has  no  authority  or  responsibihty  to  in- 
terfere. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  354.  the  National  No-Pault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act.  as  a  prop>osal  which 
has  been  carefully  structured  to  respond 
to  an  undisputed  need. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  the  matter  of  S.  354,  the 
so-called  no-fault  Insurance  bill,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Those  views 
are  developed  from  two  separate  per- 
spectives: The  federalism  issues  raised 
by  the  bUl  and  the  workability  of  tho 
bill. 

I  believe  that  I  must  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  Etean  Erwin  Griswold  that  the 
bill  is  not  assailable  on  constitutional 
grounds  under  existing  precedent  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  fact,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  can  sim- 
ply ignore  the  constitutional  imphca- 
tions  of  the  bill.  Quite  to  the  contrarj-, 
this  body  has  an  absolute  responsibility 
to  the  electorate  of  this  Nation  to  assess 
such  implications  with  the  utmost  care. 
S.  354  has  been  proposed  pursuant  to 
the  authority  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. That  clause  was  first  elabo- 
rated by  the  first  Chief  Justice,  John 
Marshall,  in  the  famous  case  of  Gibbons 
V.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1  ( 1824) .  In  his  opin- 
ion Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated 
that  the  limits  of  the  term  "commerce" 
were  exceptionally  broad  and  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  "is  complete 
in  itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitation.^, 
other  than  are  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution." 

All  must  concede  that  automotive  traf- 
fic in  this  Nation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce. It  Virtually  supports  the  petro- 
leimi  industry,  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  tourist  Industry,  among  others. 
Cf.  Wickard  v.  FiUmm,  317  U.S.  111 
(1942).  But  these  facts  notwithstanding. 
I  submit  that  the  authors,  sponsors,  and 
pushers  of  S.  354  have  utterly  failed  to 
prove:  First,  that  automotive-traffic-ac- 
cident reparations  are  a  fit  matter  for 
Federal  regulation ;  aecood.  that  the  fault 
system  constitutes  a  burdeo  on  automo- 
tive traffic;  and  third,  that  the  individual 
States  are  not  fit  to  handle  the  matter 
of  reparations  for  automotive  traffic  ac- 
cidents. On  these  grouiMls  alone  I  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  bill. 
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What  we  have  is  the  author's  naked 
assertion  that: 

(3)  The  maximum  feasible  restoration  of 
all  individuals  injured  and  compensation  of 
the  economic  losses  of  the  survivors  of  all 
Individuals  killed  In  motor  vehicle  accidents 
on  Pederal-ald  highways  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  activity  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  Is  essential  to  the  humane  and 
purposeful  functioning  of  commerce; 

(4)  To  avoid  any  undue  burden  on  com- 
merce during  the  Interstate  or  Intrastate 
traii-sportatlon  of  Individuals,  it  Is  necessary 
and  proper  to  have  a  nationwide,  low-cost, 
comprehensive,  and  fair  system  of  compxjn- 
satlng  and  restoring  motor  vehicle  accident 
victims  and  the  survivors  of  deceased  victims. 
S.  354.  pp.  65-56.  LL.  11-13  and  1-10. 

Now  that  is  just  dandy  language,  but 
unfortunately  all  it  reflects  are  conclu- 
sions. Although  I  believe  there  are  cases 
that  might  support  the  proposition  that 
the  courts  will  not  go  behind  the  findings 
of  Congress  when  it  has  found  that  a 
matter  affects  Interstate  commerce  and 
should  be  regulated,  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  expect  an  articulation  of  the 
rationale  behind  such  a  conclusion;  and 
if  one  Is  not  forthcoming,  as  in  this 
case,  the  Senate  should  demand  it.  Some- 
one's Ipse  dixit  that  the  reparations  sys- 
tem Is  in  Interstate  commerce  or  that 
the  fault  system  burdens  interstate  com- 
merce simply  will  not  suffice. 

An  initial  inquiry  is  whether  repara- 
tions, as  contrasted  with  automotive 
traffic,  are  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
I  submit  the  answer  is  clearly  that  they 
are  not.  In  the  first  place,  determina- 
tions of  fault  are  simply  not  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munications among  the  several  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  insurance  policy 
sales,  and  payments  pursuant  thereto, 
are  in  interstate  commerce,  generally, 
but  this  avenue  leads  the  bill's  propo- 
nents to  a  real  briar  patch,  for  they  have 
to  admit  that  S.  354  implicitly  repeals 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  If  Congress 
wants  to  regulate  the  subject  aspect  of 
Insurance  transactions,  It  can  certainly 
do  the  same  to  any  other  aspect  of  In- 
surance transactions  should  It  so  desire. 
Assimilng,  however,  that  there  is  yet  vl- 
taUty  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act, 
one  could  say  that  Congress  has  with- 
drawn insurance  transactions  from  the 
ambit  of  the  commerce  clause. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  the 
reparations  system  affects  interstate 
commerce.  Again,  I  submit  that  It  clearly 
does  not.  Proponents  of  the  biD  say  It 
does  but  don't  tell  us  how,  and  I  dont 
believe  they  can  tell  us  how.  No  one  Is 
simple-minded  enough  to  claim  that  no- 
fault  Insurance  reduces  traffic  accident 
rates.  Nor  does  anyone  cltiim  that 'no- 
fault  will  put  fewer  drtvers  on  the  road. 
In  fact,  the  proponents  give  themselves 
away  by  claiming  that  the  clause  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  "hiunane"  functioning  of 
the  commerce  clause.  I  honestly  believe 
the  framers  and  Marshall  would  split 
their  sides  laughing  if  they  could  see  that 
language. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  It 
displaces  the  States  from  an  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  absolutely 
no  business  intruding.  There  is  no  proof 
whatsoever  that  the  States  cannot  han- 
dle these  kinds  of  problems.  In  fact,  if 
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the  present  State  systems  so  burden  in- 
terstate commerce,  why  has  there  been 
no  case  seeking  to  overturn  State  regu- 
lation on  that  ground?  The  simple  an- 
swer is  that  the  claimant  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  courtroom.  Further- 
more, if  the  States  carmot  handle  the 
problem,  why  does  S.  354,  by  its  own 
terms,  attempt  to  coerce  the  States  into 
setting  up  State  no-fault  plans  with  Fed- 
eral standards.  Instead  of  establishing  a 
Federal  administration? 

Proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  non- 
uniformity  of  State  laws  burdens  inter- 
state transportation,  but  again  they  fail 
to  articulate  how.  As  Dean  Griswold 
points  out,  there  is  precedent  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  uniform  reparations  law, 
but  that  certainly  does  not  dictate  that 
Congress  should  pass  such  a  statute.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "exhaustive" 
studies  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation clearly  take  the  position  that  a 
uniform  Federal  statute  should  not  be 
enacted.  I  quote  from  "motor  vehicle 
crash  losses"  at  page  140: 

Implementation.  Without  question,  any 
revision  of  Uie  s^tem  along  the  lines  out- 
lined above  woulo^ -entail  major  changes  in 
existing  Institutions  and  practices.  The  ch-- 
derly  acccwnpllsliment  of  such  changes  would 
require  further  study,  co-operation,  under- 
standing, planning  and  the  dedicated  effort 
of  all  concerned,  especially  of  the  Insuring 
public 

Mere  speculation  without  observation  of 
the  actual  operation  of  a  new  system  is  an 
iuaidequate  basis  for  Immediate  and  funda- 
mental changes  of  a  national  scope  in  an  Im- 
i^l^tant  area.  Experience  toith  diverse  plans 
ffirthe  States  is  essential,  and  one  state  has 
already,  this  January,  taken  a  step  down  the 
road.  The  States  are  the  best  arena  in  tchich 
to  solve  the  problem.  (Emphasis  added.) 

At  the  present  time,  22  States  have  en- 
acted no-fault  laws,  and  those  plans 
possess  the  essential  diversity  called  for 
by  Secretary  Volpe.  No  prophets  have  yet 
appeared  who  are  willing  to  guarantee 
that  their  visions  of  the  no-fault  para- 
dise will,  with  certainty,  come  true. 

Every  prediction  for  the  future  success 
of  a  particular  plan  is  coupled  with  the 
caveat  that  it  might  very  well  fail  if  the 
multiple  actuarial  guesses  turn  out,  in 
actual  experience,  to  be  wrong.  The  fact 
that  all  the  plans  so  far  enacted  are 
diverse  is  not  a  reason  to  enact  uniform 
Federal  standards.  On  the  contrary, 
diversity  is  essential  if  enough  solid  ac- 
tuarial experience  Is  to  be  gained,  and 
enough  public  experience  is  to  be  gained, 
to  make  an  Intelligent  choice  as  to  what 
benefits  are  needed,  what  exemptions  are 
required,  and  what  remnants  of  Individ- 
ual responsibility  should  be  retained. 

In  my  State.  Texas,  the  legislature  has 
enacted  a  no-fault  insurance  program  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  revlsioas  in  State 
tort  law,  including  modificatioa  of  the 
guest  statute  and  implementation  of  a 
comparative  negligence  test.  The  State 
legislature  has  resolved  that  it  should  be 
left  to  its  own  devices  regarding  no-fault, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  concur. 

As  to  the  workability  of  the  plan  itself, 
I  address  first  the  matter  of  percentage 
of  premium  payout  under  the  present 
fault  system,  as  opposed  to  premium  pay- 
out under  no-fault.  All  of  the  following 
figures,  except  those  relating  to  the  Mas- 


sachusetts experience,  are  taken  from 
"best's  aggregates  and  averages,  prop- 
erty-Uabihty."  This  report  is  an  unim- 
peachable source  of  information  for  it  is  a 
composite  of  annual  reports  of  every  in- 
surance company  in  the  United  States. 
These  reports  are  accepted  without  ques- 
tion by  State  regulatory  agencies. 

Appendix  A  to  these  remarks  compai  e 
auiomobile  liiibility  insurance  payouts 
for  1972  with  payouts  of  several  types  of 
insurance  that  do  not  requu-e  deter- 
minations of  fault,  including  no-fault 
auto  liability  insurance  in  Massachusetts. 
Statistics  on  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ence were  taken  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Mississippi  Law  Journal.  As  can  be 
icen,  the  payouts  under  the  fault  system 
are  tubstantialiy  higher  than  any  of 
those  payouts  with  which  it  Iscompaied. 
Furthermore,  the  administration  costs  of 
no-fault  in  Massachusetts  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  for  plans  administered 
under  the  fault  system.  Thus,  contrary  to 
the  conclusions  in  the  bill,  the  fault  sys- 
tem is  a  good  deal  more  efficient,  not 
less,  than  no-fault  insurance. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Federal  no- 
fault  insurance  wUl  substantially  reheve 
tlie  congestion  in  court  dockets.  This  is 
hogwash.  Statistics  of  the  Texas  Judicial 
Council  demonstrate  that  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  pending  cases  on  the  dockets  in 
Texas  district  courts,  4.5  percent  are  auto 
liability  cases,  most  of  which  are  settled 
before  trial.  In  contrast,  70  percent  of  the 
cases  on  those  dockets  are  criminal. 
Therefore,  to  apply  the  logic  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  perhaps  we  should 
pass  a  no-fault  car  theft  statute.  Such  a 
statute  might  provide  for  prosecution  of 
those  stealing  Cadillacs,  but  set  free 
those  who  steal  Fords  and  ChevTOlets. 
That  would  reduce  docket  congestion,  in 
all  probability,  more  than  no-fault. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Magkttson  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment,  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form.  

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  him? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  take 
this  time  tq  Inqtdre  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  he  can  ten  us 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  and  anything  he  can  tell  us  about 
next  week.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  few, 
if  any.  amendments  offered  to  the  pend- 
ing business  tomorrow. 

I  had  approached  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  and  discussed 
with  him  the  possibility  of  taking  up 
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Calendar  No.  746.  S.  2986,  tomorrow.  He 
suggested  that  I  give  consideration  to 
Monday. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  3  or  3:30  p. m.,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  go  on  a  second 
track  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  746,  S.  2986,  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  i.s  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  wliich 
confronts  Congress  in  these  troubled 
days.  So  long  as  that  is  agreeable— — 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prendent.  wfll  tlie 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know  it  has  ali-eadj- 
been  agreed  to.  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object^and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object — but  it  is  my  under- 
standing with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  we  will  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  And 
it  will  be  the  pending  business  on  Tues- 
day. We  would  anticipate,  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreeemnt  entered  into  by  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
pending  business  would  occur  at  3  o'clock 
on  Wednesday.  Then  we  would  go  back 
on  this  bin  agcin. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  only 
time  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing business  that  we  would  be  on  the  sec- 
ond track  and  in  consideration  of  3.  2986 
would  bt  between  the  hours  of  3  and 
3:30  and  the  close  of  business  on  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  right,  unless 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  joint 
leadership  and  concurred  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate, by  which  a  second-track  oper»tIon 
could  take  place  on  Tuesday,  which  I 
think  is  highly  doubtful. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  It  is  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  being  conservative.  [Lamrh- 
ter.] 

But  when  the  pending  business  is  dis- 
posed of,  then  this  bill  would  be  the 
pending  business  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  said  he 
has  not  propounded  that  in  terms  of  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  would 
hope  tiiat  would  be  negotiable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
be,  because  it  would  automatically  be 
the  pendmg  business  following  disposi- 
tion of  the  then  pending  business 


PROGRAM— CONTINUED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
on  Tuesday  we  will  return  to  the  pending 
business,  and  stay  with  it,  I  assume,  until 
it  Is  finished,  and  then  return  to  what 
will  then  be  the  unfinished  business  and 
become  the  pending  business,  S.  2986, 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  that,  to  con- 
tinue with  the  quei-y  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader.  It 
would  be  the  intention  to  turn  to  the  aid 
to  education  bill,  wliich  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  3  or  4  weeks— either  that 
o*  the  energy  bill,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances,  and  again  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Republican  leadership. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  to  consider 
the  possibility  next  week  of  taking  up 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

That  is  about  it  into  the  immediate 
future. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Just  so  Senators  will 
be  aware,  there  is  some  possibility.  I 
take  it.  that  an  amendment  having  to 
do  with  wage  and  price  controls  may  be 
offered  on  Monday  to  the  bill  being 
called  up. 

Mr.J^ANSFIELD.  Yes.  As  I  indicated 
to  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  there  will  be  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  offered,  and  that  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  struggle  of  some  sort 
or  other. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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On  page  98.  between  lines  14  and  15,  in- 
sert the  following: 

(g)  Repobtino  Rzquirements. — The  Secre- 
tary. In  cooperation  with  the  commls8loner.s 
shall  annually  review  the  operation  of  State 
no-fault  plans  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
established  In  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
report  on — 

( 1 )  the  co.-st-savlngs  resulting  from  the  in- 
stitution of  any  euch  plan  which  meets  or 
exceeds  the  national  standards  set  forth  In 
this  Act  and  any  subsequent  savings  result- 
ing from  the  continuing  operation  of  such 
plans: 

(2)  appropriate  methods  for  refunding  to 
members  of  the  motoring  public  any  cost- 
savings  realized  from  the  institution  and  op- 
enitlon  of  such  no-fault  insurance  plans; 

(3)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
senior  citizens;  those  who  live  in  farming  and 
rural  areas;  those  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged, and  those  who  live  In  Inner 
cities; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
the  problem  of  duplication  of  benefits  when 
an  Individual  has  other  Insurance  coverage 
which  provides  for  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  lost  wages  or  for  health  and 
accident  (Including  hospitalization)  bene- 
fits; 

(5)  the  effect  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
court  congestion  and  delay  resulting  from 
backlogs  In  State  and  Federal  courts; 

(6)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance,  re- 
duced speed  limits,  and  other  factors  on 
automobUe  insurance  rates;  and 

(7)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
competition  within  the  Insurance  Industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  competitive 
position  of  small  Insurance  companies. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  simultaneously  on  July  1  eacli 
year  on  the  results  of  such  review  and  deter- 
mination together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (UR.  9492)  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designat- 
ing the  Chattooga  River,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  eis  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NATIONAL    NO-PAULT    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  APRIL  29.   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So.  Mr.  President 
with  the  understanding  that  between  the 
hours  of  3  and  3:30  on  Monday  next  the 
Senate  will  turn  on  a  second-track  pos- 
ture, to  Calendar  No.  746,  S.  2986,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today.  It  stand  In  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  12  noon  Monday  next 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
.•session  tomorrow. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
hsh  a  nationwide  system  of  adequate 
and  uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  rep- 
aration acta  and  to  require  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  in  order  to  promote 
and  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1202. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1202  i.s  as  follow.s: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  any  time  being 
taken  out  of  his  allotment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  may  I  ask 
if  there  wiU  be  any  other  amendments 
offered  today  after  the  disposal  of  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  amendment  that  I  will  have  to  offer 
go  over  to  the  first  of  the  week,  Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  amendments  that  I  know  of  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  I  would  take 
it,  on  the  basis,  unless  something  comes 
up  In  the  meantime,  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  the  final 
vote  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle.  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  States  to  act  in  a  field  of 
governmental  activity  as  they  see  fit. 
I  recognize  the  desirability.  Indeed,  the 
need,  for  encouraging  different  States  to 
use  different  approaches  to  social  prob- 
lems at  different  times.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  federalism  which  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  governmental  system. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  supported  the 
Nixon  admini.stration's  proposal  that  tlie 
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states  be  given  several  years  in  which  to 
adopt  genuine  no-fault  statutes  of  their 
own.  Unfortunately,  In  the  face  of 
mounting  evidence  of  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  present  automobile  liability  in- 
surance system,  many  states  have  done 
nothing  or  have  not  acted  in  a  meaning- 
ful fashion. 

Because  of  this  unreasonable  delay 
and  the  manifest  need  of  all  Americans 
for  better  automobile  insurance  cover- 
age. I  support  the  adoption  of  a  national 
no-fault  insurance  system  by  means  of 
establishing  reasonable  minimum  stand- 
ards appUcable  to  all  of  the  States.  A 
Federal  no-fault  insurance  system  offers 
the  possibility  of  lower  premium  rates 
for  most  drivers,  broader  coverage  for 
most  victims,  and  quicker,  more  equita- 
ble payment  to  those  most  seriously 
injured. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  no-fault  automobile  insurance, 
I  have  been  concerned  during  the  debate 
on  S.  354  that  our  knowledge  about  all 
the  effects  of  a  no-fault  system  is  not  as 
great  as  It  should  be. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that  the 
operation  of  any  Federal  no-fault  insur- 
ance system  requires  close  legislative  and 
executive  branch  scrutiny.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  is  designed  to 
enable  the  Congress  and  the  Pi-esident 
to  undertake  tliis  important  oversight 
function. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  annually  analyze 
the  operation  of  the  various  State  no- 
fault  insurance  plans  that  would  be  es- 
tabUshed  under  S.  354  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  effect  on  insurance  premium 
costs,  on  various  economic  and  social 
groups,  on  couit  backlogs,  and  on  the 
state  of  competition  within  the  insur- 
ance industry.  Under  this  amendment 
the  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  would 
be  rdtiulred  to  Include  in  his  report  rec- 
on^endations  on  how  any  cost  savings 
resulting  from  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  national  no-fault  insurance 
system  could  be  best  passed  on  to  the 
motoring  public. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  point 
which  should  be  obvious  from  the  text 
of  this  amendment.  Federal  regulation 
is  not  contemplated  under  this  l^lsla- 
tion.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  perform  an  information- 
gathering  and  analysis  fimction  so  that 
in  the  future  we  will  all  be  better  edu- 
cated on  the  impact  of  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  on  the  insui-ance  industry 
and  the  motoring  public. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  very  Im- 
portant observation,  and  his  amendment, 
I  think,  is  very  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  philosophy  of  S.  354.  It 
was  never  our  intentldn  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  interfere  with  the  reg- 
ulatory powers  of  the  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry. 
Could  the  Senator  use  his  microphone? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a  common 
problem  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
inpton.  only  mine  Is  more  severe. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  I  think  the  tra- 
ditional delegation  to  the  States  of  the 
responsibility  for  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  should  be  continued. 


The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  can 
provide  technical  assistance.  If  the  States 
wish  It.  The  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  collect 
and  report  on  informational  matters  re- 
lating to  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
will  provide  such  assistance  without  any 
interference.  That  is  what  they  have 
been  doing  down  there  now,  or  should 
be  doing. 

On  behalf  of  the  managers,  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1202)  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1132)  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Federal  reparations  system  and  assert 
direct  Federal  administrative  control 
over  determinations  of  Uability  and  com- 
pensation for  accident-caused  injuries. 
Indeed,  our  colleagues,  in  their  minority 
views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port, agreed  that — 

Congress  clearly  has  the  power,  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  en- 
act a  national  automobile  accident  compen- 
sation system,  subject  to  direct  Federal  regu- 
lation. iS.  Rept.  No.  93-757,  Minority  VieVs, 
p.  40.) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  S.  354 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
time  S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  was  being  con- 
sidered In  the  Judiciary  C^ommittee,  cer- 
tain constitutional  issues  were  raised  and 
discussed  quite  fully.  These  issues  faU 
into  three  groupings:  First,  whether 
Congress  has  authority  tmder  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause  and  other  sources 
of  power  to  enact  reforms  of  the  existing 
automobile  accident  reparations  system; 

Second,  whether  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  substitutes  the  right  to  recover 
no-fault  benefits  for  accident  victims  for 
the  right  to  sue  for  damages  In  tort  Is 
consistent  with  cfue  process  and  equal 
protection  guarantees;  and 

Third,  whether  the  bill  exceeds  con- 
stitutional limits  on  F^eral  authority  to 
authorize  or  compel  action  by  State  gov- 
ernments or  their  regulatory  officials  by 
coercing  or  requiring  States  to  take  af- 
firmative action  In  conflict  with  some 
States'  own  constitutional  provisions  or 
by  leaving  the  administration  of  a  fed- 
erally imposed  no -fault  plan  to  State 
officials. 

Because  oi''the  great  Importance  of 
these  constitutional  questions  raised,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  each  area  briefly 
and  to  clarify  the  final  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  regarding  the  constitution- 
aUty  of  S.  354. 

1.  CONGKESSIONAL  AtJTHORTrT  TO  ENACT  EE- 
FORMS  FOR  THE  AtrrOMOBIU:  ACCIDENT  HEPA- 
RATIONS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  President,  no  witnesses,  either  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  or  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  seriously 
questioned  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  problems  to  which  S.  354 
Is  addressed.  It  was  widely  conceded  that 
Congress,  if  it  so  chose,  could  create  a 


While  this  may.  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  issue,  I  believe,  in  the  in- 
terests of  thoroughness,  a  review  of  the 
ample  authority  in  support  of  that  con- 
sensus would  be  beneficial. 

First,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  S.  354  is  predicated  on  congressional 
finding.s,  specifying  the  needs  which 
Congress  has  designed  the  legislation  to 
fulfill  and  stating  the  relationship  be- 
tween those  needs  and  Congress  author- 
ity under  the  commerce  clause.  Without 
reviewing  these  findings  in  detail  here, 
let  us  note  their  basic  purport: 

First,  that  the  existing  fault-based 
system  of  auto  reparations  is  a  burden 
on  ccMnmerce,  because  it  is  inefficient, 
inadequate,  and  inequitable; 

Second,  that  a  no-fault  system,  man- 
dating high  minimum,  first-party  bene- 
fits and  restricting  tort  remedies  is 
necessary  to  remove  this  burden; 

Third,  that  intrastate  motor  vehicle 
transportation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce in  ways  which  require  covering  all 
parts  of  the  nationwide  accident  repara- 
tions system  with  certain  minimiun 
standards;  and 

Fourth,  that  a  system  uniform  in  its 
essential  aspects  is  appropriate  to  avoid 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  expense  for 
participants  in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee beUeves  these  findings  put  tlie 
validity  of  Congress  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority under  the  commerce  power  be- 
yond serious  question. 

They  further  justify  extending  that 
power,  as  S.  354  does,  to  all  auto  acci- 
dents and  all  insurance  contracts  within 
Its  terms.  TTie  Supreme  Cotnt  long  ago 
held  that  the  business  of  Insurance  is 
Interstate  commerce,  in  terms  which 
plainly  bring  the  automobile  Insurance 
system  within  Congress  purview  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  governed  by  S.  354. 
This  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Southeastern 
Underwriters  Association,  322  U.S.  533 
<1944). 

In  another  important  ca.se.  United 
States  V.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co..  315  U.S 
110  (1942) .  the  Court  held: 

The  commerce  power  is  not  confined  in 
Its  exercise  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  states,  (but]  extends  to  those 
activities  Intrastate  which  so  affect  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  the  exertion  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  It,  as  to  make  regulation 
of  them  appropriate  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  legitimate  end,  the  effective  ex- 
ecution of  the  granted  power  to  regulate 
Interstate  conimerce.   (315  U.S.   110  at  119.) 

For  another  application  of  this  princi- 
ple, I  direct  your  attention  to  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.S.  100 
<1941). 
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2.      Tire      CONSTlrrTION      PERMITS      LECISI-ATIVI: 

suBSTiTirnoN    or    the    right    to    rbcovsr 

flRST-PAKTT   BINBFITS  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  SVZ 
IM  TORT  FOR  DAMAGES 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  our 
collcafrues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
v.ho  submitted  minority  views  did  not 
endorse  the  claims  of  some  thai  the 
t  oiicept  of  no-fault  itself  is  afllicted  by 
tonstitutional  infirmities  which  would 
preclude  its  adoption  by  either  Congress 
or  a  State  legislature.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  briefly  review  those  points  to  set 
at  rest  any  questions  that  might  nri.sc. 

THE    DVE    PROCESS    AHGUMFNT 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  no-fault 
reform  legislation  have  contended,  both 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level,  that  the 
due  process  clause  forbids  legislatures 
from  eliminating  the  right  to  sue  in  tort 
for  negligence  In  automobile  accident 
cases,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the 
right  to  recover  first-party  benefits. 

This  contention  echoes  arguments 
often  Invoked  in  the  past,  on  many 
occasions  in  which  major  reforms  have 
involved  the  elimination  of  some  pre- 
existing common  law  rule.  Uniformly, 
such  claims  have  been  rebuffed.  Indeed! 
it  was  a  full  century  ago  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  the  case  of  Munn  v 
Illinois.  94  U.S.  113  (1876) : 

A  person  has  no  property,  no  tested  Inter- 
est, In  any  rule  of  the  common  law.  That  Is 
only  one  of  the  forms  of  municipal  law,  and 
Is  no  more  sacred>  than  anv  other.  Rlglits  of 
property  which  have  been  created  by  the 
common  law  cannot  be  taken  away  without 
due  process;  but  the  law  ittel/,  as  a  rule  of 
conduct,  may  be  changed  at  the  ivill.  or  even 
at  the  whim,  of  the  legislature,  unless  pre- 
vented by  constitutional  Hviitations.  Iriieed. 
the  great  office  of  statutes  is  to  remedy  de- 
fects in  the  common  law  as  they  are  dtvel- 
oped,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  of  time 
and  circumstances.  (94  U.S.  113,  at  134.) 

In  numerous  decisions,  the  Court  has 
approved  legislative  schemes  which,  like 
no-fault  auto  reparations  laws,  substi- 
tute first-party  recovery  for  tort  rights. 
The  leading  case  in  this  area,  Neto  York 
Centred  Railroad  Company  v.  White,  243 
US.  188  (1917),  involved  a  workman's 
compensation  statute,  which  the  Court 
upheld  In  terms  directly  applicable  here: 

No  person  has  a  vested  Interest  In  any  rule 
of  law  entitling  him  to  insist  that  it  ahall 
remain  unchanged  for  his  benefit.  .  .  .  The 
statute  under  consideration  sets  aside  one 
body  of  rules  only  to  establish  another  sys- 
tem In  ita  place.  If  the  employee  is  no  longer 
able  to  recover  as  much  as  before  in  caae  of 
being  Injured  through  the  employer's  ntgll- 
gence,  he  Ls  entitled  to  moderate  compensa- 
tion in  all  cases  of  injury,  and  he  has  a  cer- 
tain speedy  remedy  without  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  establishing  negligence  or  "prov- 
ing the  amount  of  the  daniages  (243  US 
at  198.) 


For  purposes  of  due  process  and  the 
Constitution,  there  is  no  meaningful  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  ad- 
justment of  rights  and  remedies  Involved 
in  these  workman's  compensation  cases 
and  that  Involved  in  the  enactment  of 
a  no-fault  system  for  auto  accident 
reparations. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  no-fault 
have  sought  to  distinguish  workman's 
compensation  on  the  grounds,  first, 
that,    unlike    motorists,    workmen    and 


their  employers  have  a  "contractual" 
relationship;  second,  that ,  unlike  motor- 
ists, workmen,  their  employers,  and 
their  fellow  employees  are  all  paitlci- 
pants  in  a  common  enterprise,  and 
third,  that,  under  workman's  compen- 
sation schemes,  the  workmen  who  lose 
their  tort  rights  are,  unlike  motorists 
under  no-fault,  not  required  themselves 
to  bear  the  burden  of  premiums  to  sup- 
port the  reparations  system — it  is  sup- 
ported by  employer  contributions. 

These  distinctions  are  of  no  moment. 
The  "contractual"  or  "common  enter- 
I'rise"    relationships    among    employers 
and  employees  do  not  in  any  way  di- 
minish the  fact  that,  both  mider  work- 
man's compeasation  and  no-fault,  first- 
party  systems  are  substituted  for  tort- 
ba.sed  systems  whereby  tort  law  adver- 
."■aries  are  tieated  as  participants  in  a 
common  fund  and  provided  equivalent 
benefits.   Similarly,   the  fact  that  em- 
.nloyers  formally  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  contributing  to  the  fund  under 
workman's  compensation  constitutes  a 
legalistic,  but  not  an  economic  or  func- 
tional difference  between  such  systems 
and   no-fault   systems;    employer   con- 
tributions are  labor  costs  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  and  necessarily,  there- 
fore, they  affect  the  pay  which  workers 
take  home  as  wages  just  as  they  would 
if  they  were  insurance  payments  which 
workers  were  required  to  make  out  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  larger  pay- 
check. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  believe 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
carefully  drawn  provisions  of  S.  354  are 
a  reasonable  means  of  reaching  the  per- 
missible legislative  objectives  of  the 
statute. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  emphasized  in 
Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397  U.S.  471 
(1970),  that  the  standard  of  constitu- 
tional review  applied  to  legislation  in 
the  social  and  economic  field  is  simply 
whether  the  legislation  In  question  bears 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  a  proper  leg- 
islative purpose.  I  believe  It  is  amply 
demonstrated  tliat  there  does  exist  a 
reEisonable  link  between  the  objectives 
of  S.  354,  of  removing  specified  burdens 
from  commerce,  and  the  means  chosen 
to  attain  this  objective — substitution  of 
first-party  benefits  for  tort  rights. 

THE    EQTTAL    PROTECTION    ARGUMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  equal  protection 
question  raised  by  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation would  seem  to  present  even  less 
difQculty  than  the  due  process  question, 
e.speclally  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
1970  decision  in  Dandridge  v.  Williams, 
397  U.S.  471  (1970).  In  that  case,  the 
Court  sustained  against  an  equal  protec- 
tion challenge  a  State-imposed  celling 
on  welfare  payments  to  large  families, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  children  of  relatively  small 
families. 

"In  the  area  of  economics  and  social 
welfare,"  the  Court  held: 

[AJ  state  does  not  violate  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection clause  merely  because  the  claasifica- 
tions  made  by  its  laws  are  Imperfect.  If  the 
classification  has  some  "reasonable  basts,  " 
it  does  not  offend   the  Constitution  .simply 


becaiise  the  c1a.%lficatlon  "Is  not  made  with 
mathematical  nicety  or  because  in  practice 
it  results  In  some  inequalitv."  (Citations 
omitted.]  (397  U.S.  at  485.) 

Tlie  case  of  Dandridge  precludes  suc- 
cessful equal  protection  attacks  on  anv 
provisions  of  S.  354  which  uses  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  injury  as  a  basis  for  clas- 
sification— on  the  ground  that  such  dis- 
tinctions create  differing  impact.s  on  peo- 
ple in  differing  economic  circumstances— 
or  on  pi-ovisions  defining  the  circum- 
,';tances  in  which  actions  for  noneco- 
nomic  losses  may  lie — section  206,  per- 
mitting such  suits  only  in  cases  of  death 
serious  and  permanent  disflpurement. 
other  serious  and  permanent  injury,  oi 
more  than  6  months.'  continuous  total 
disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  April  1  of  this 
year,  decided  a  case  which  directly  bears 
upon  this  very  issue.  The  case  of  Village 
of  Belle  Terre  v.  Boraas  (Docket  No.  73- 
191)  involved  a  New  York  village  ordi- 
nance which  restricted  land  use  to  "fam- 
ilies" and  defined  "families"  as  persons 
related  by  blood,  adoption  or  marriage,  or 
not  more  than  two  unreleated  person'^ 
living  and  cooking  together  as  a  single 
housekeeping  imti.  Six  unrelated  college 
students  were  cited  for  violating  the  or- 
dinance. The  case  was  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  this  land-use  re- 
striction was  challenged  as  violative  oi 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  7-to-2  deci- 
sion, written  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  held 
that  in  dealing  with — 

jElconomic  and  social  legislation  where 
legislatures  have  historically  drawn  line? 
which  we  respect  against  the  charge  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  if  the 
law  be  "reasonable,  not  arbitrary"  (quotlnn 
Royster  Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  263  U.S.  412. 
415)  and  bears  "a  rational  relationship  to  a 
Ipermlfislblel  state  objective."  (cltUig  need 
v.iSeed,  404  P.S.  71,76. 

The  Court  went  on  to  state  the  basic 
principle  involving  review  of  this  type 
of  economic  and  social  legislation: 

But  every  line  drawn  by  a  legUlature  leaves 
some  out  that  might  well  have  been  In- 
cluded. That  exercise  of  discretion,  however 
is  a  legislative  not  a  Judicial   function. 

Tlie  Court  included  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive footnote  a  quote  which  the  great  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  made  a  half  century  aeo: 

When  a  legal  distinction  Is  determhied,  a.; 
no  one  doubts  that  It  may  be,  between  night 
and  day.  chUdhood  and  maturity,  or  anv 
other  extremes,  a  point  has  to  be  fixed  or  :» 
line  has  to  be  drawn,  or  gradually  picked  out 
by  successive  decisions,  to  mark  where  the 
change  takes  place.  Looked  at  by  itself  with- 
out regard  to  the  necessity  behhid  it  the  line 
or  point  seems  arbitrary.  It  might  as  well  ci- 
nearly  as  well  be  a  little  more  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  when  it  Is  seen  that  a  line  or 
point  there  must  be,  and  that  there  Is  no 
mathematical  or  logical  way  of  fixing  it 
precisely,  the  decision  of  the  legislature  mu.";t 
be  accepted  unless  we  can  say  that  it  Is  very 
wide  of  any  reasonable  mark.  Louisville  Gas 
Co.  V.  Coleman,  277  U.S.  32,  41   (dissenting.) 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  this  clear 
constitutional  authority,  It  does  not  seem 
that  any  reasonable  equal  protection 
claim  can  be  raised  against  this  bill. 
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3.  S.  354  DOES  NOT  EXCEED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
LIMITS  ON  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY  TO  AUTHORIZE 
OR    COMPEL    ACTION    BT    STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

STATE  COI^STTTUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  ALLEGED  TO 
rONTLICT  WITH  PROVISIONS  OF  NO-FAfLT 
Pr.lNCIPLE 

Mr.  President,  an  ai'gument  was  made 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  compel  a 
State  to  act  in  violation  of  its  State  con- 
stitution, and  that  various  provisions  in 
several  State  constitutions  would  conffict 
with  the  State  action  needed  to  imple- 
ment S.  354. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary  Committees 
shows  that  five  States — Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Pennsyla^Tiia,  and  Wy- 
oming— have  a  specific  provision  in  their 
State  constitutions  prohibiting  the  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for 
injury  resulting  in  death  or  injuries  to 
persons  or  property.  In  four  other 
States — Ohio,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  and 
Utah — there  is  similar  constitutional 
provision  applicable  only  to  injuries  re- 
sulting in  death.  Finally,  in  20  States, 
there  are  provisions  which  in  various 
ways  seeks  to  assure  that  all  courts  shall 
be  open  and  every  person  shall  have 
remedy  for  his  Injuries. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  .suggestion 
that  these  State  constitutional  provisions 
will  block  implementation  of  a  national 
no-fault  law. 

First,  as  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold's 
opinion,  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  hearings  on  S.  354,  demon- 
strates in  detail,  there  is  in  fact  no  or 
virtually  no  conffict  between  these  State 
constitutions  and  no-fault.  For  example, 
constitutional  provisions  which  forbid 
State  legislatures  from  limiting  the 
amount  of  damages  recoverable  in  tort 
actions  would  not  preclude  the  legisla- 
ture from  abolishing  an  imderlying  right 
of  action  altogether.  Dean  Griswold's 
analysis  demonstrated  that  only  in  one 
State.  Arizona,  does  the  wording  of  the 
provision  present  serious  difficulty,  and, 
even  in  that  State,  legislative  practice 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  provision 
would  not  be  interpreted  to  bar  enact- 
ment of  a  no-fault  statute  like  S.  354. 

But,  even  if  one  or  posjibly  more  State 
constitutions  do  conflict  with  S.  354,  such 
provisions  would,  to  that  extent,  be  void 
from  the  instant  the  Federal  bill  was 
signed  Into  law.  This  effect  is  guaranteed, 
not  only  by  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  but  by  the  express  language 
of  section  201(a)  of  the  bill,  which  spec- 
ifies Congress  intent  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable terms  to  preempt  provisions  of 
any  State  law  which  would  "prevent  the 
establishment  or  administration  In  such 
State  of  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  in  accordance  with  this 
act." 

One  witness  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Dr.  Mitchell  Wendell,  al- 
leged that  preemption  under  the  suprem- 
acy clause,  and  presumably  under  sec- 
tion 201  (a>  of  th  act  as  well,  was  effective 
regarding  State  courts  but  not  legisla- 
tures or  administrative  agencies.  On  this 
theory,  he  presumed  that  such  State  in- 
strumentalities would  be  free,  or,  con- 
ceivably, bound  to  disregard  S.  354,  until 


or  unless  directed  to  do  otherwise  by  a 
court  order. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  in- 
dicated their  agreement  with  Dean  Gris- 
wold's rebuttal  of  tliis  point.  I  quote  from 
his  opinion: 

This  argument  is  specious.  The  Suprem- 
acy Clause  was  intended  to  be  effective. 
Under  clause  3  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  State  legislative  and  executive  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  State  judicial  officers,  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  clearly  includes  an 
obligation  to  support  laws  which  are  validly 
made  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
The  Supremacy  Clause  would  be  singularly 
deficient  if  it  were  read  to  recognize  a  situa- 
tion in  which  State  legislatures  or  executive 
agencies  were  free  to  act  contrary  to  valid 
Federal  legislation,  only  to  be  reversed  when 
the  matter  appears  before  the  State  court. 
The  obvious  construction  of  the  Clause  Is 
that  the  State  legislation  Is  void  from  the 
beginning  even  if  the  Judgment  to  that  ef- 
fect Is  not  made  until  the  State  or  Federal 
court  rules  on  the  matter.  The  Supreme 
Court  clearly  accepted  this  principle  in 
Cooper  V.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1  (1958). 

Further,  our  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  who  submitted  minority 
views  agreed  that — 

[A]ny  State  constitutional  provisions  pro- 
hibiting enactment  of  a  no-fault  plan  pur- 
suant to  Title  II  would  be  rendered  void,  re- 
moving any  legal  impediments  facing  a  State 
desiring  to  enact  such  a  plan.  (S.  Rept.  No. 
93-757.  Minority  Views,  p.  42.) 

CONGRESS  MAT  CONFER  AUTHORITy  ON  STATE 
INSTRUMENTALITIES  NOT  GRANTED  BY  STATE 
LAW 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
certain  provisions  of  S.  354  authorize 
State  insurance  commissioners  to  per- 
form certain  functions  which,  under  the 
law  of  some  States,  those  commissioners 
may  not  now  possess.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Congress  may  not  thus  confer  au- 
thority beyond  that  granted  by  State 
law  on  State  agencies. 

This  contention  has  been  decisively 
rejected  by  our  Federal  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  In  the  case 
of  the  City  of  Tacoma  v.  Taxpayer  of 
Tacoma,  357  U.S.  320  (1958),  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  in  which 
the  latter  court  forbade  a  municipality 
from  acting  under  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission license  to  exercise  eminent  do- 
main power  in  the  construction  of  a 
power  project,  when  the  municipality 
had  no  such  powers  under  State  law.  The 
Washington  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
only  through  corrective  State  legislation 
could  the  city's  "inabihty  to  act  be  rem- 
edied." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed. Its  decision  was  technically  based 
on  principles  of  res  judicata,  since  a 
prior  court  of  appeals  decision  had  al- 
ready ruled  on  the  precise  question,  un- 
favorably to  Washington.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  makes  clear  its 
disapproval  of  the  State  court's  holding. 
(357U.S.  at  pp.  332-33.) 

In  conformance  with  the  constitu- 
tional principle  established  in  this  and 
other  cases.  Congress  has  in  the  past 
acted  to  confer  authority  on  State  offi- 
cials, sometimes  in  terms  going  far  be- 


yond the  grants  of  power  contemplated 
by  S. 354. 

An  examnle  of  this  technique  is  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  i42 
use.  ??  1857d  et  seq.).  The  Clean  Air 
Act  functions  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  the  mechanisms  established 
by  titles  11  and  III  of  S.  354.  Under  its 
complex  provisions.  States  are  directed 
to  establit-h  plans  designed  to  attain  air 
quality  standards  consit-tent  with  fed- 
erally set  criteria  and  reconomended 
control  tecluiiques.  i42  U.S.C.  ?  lS57d 
I  c  M  2 1 . 1  However,  it  is  the  State  officials 
who  must  then  carry  out  the  federally 
promulgated  standards,  if  necessary,  on 
the  basis  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  three  specific  in- 
stances, the  Clean  Air  Act  expressly  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  make  neces- 
sary delegations  of  authority  to  appro- 
priate State  officials.  (42  U.S.C.  §|  1857c- 
6'ciiii,  I857c-7idi (1),  1857c-9(ai.) 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  fre- 
quently exercised  the  authority  granted 
by  the  act  to  make  such  delegations  to 
State  officials,  for  example,  in  plans 
promulgated  for  Kentucky,  Idaho,  and 
Colorado. 

In  view  of  these  judicial  and  legislative 
precedents,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  their  consideration  of  S.  354 
unanimously  rejected  charges  relating  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  preempts  Stale 
statutory  or  constitutional  provisions, 
and  thus  authorizing  State  agencies  to 
act  in  violation  of  conflicting  State  laws. 

CONGRESS     MAT    REQUIRE    STATE    OOVERNMKNT 
OFFICIAL  TO  TAKE  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTIOK 

Mr.  President,  after  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  sole  constitutional  issue  which 
appears  to  remain  a  questi6n  in  the 
minds  of  some  concerns  the  residual 
question  of  certain  mandatory  responsi- 
bilities imposed  pursuant  to  title  III.  I 
would  like  to  address  this  point  in  some 
detail. 

First,  once  S.  354  becomes  law,  if  one 
or  more  States  fail  to  prepare  plans  con- 
sistent with  title  II  within  the  generous 
period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  bill,  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  bill  will  impose  man- 
datory responsibilities  on  State  insurance 
commissioners  pursuant  to  implementa- 
tion of  title  ni.  It  has  been  alleged  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  and  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  that  such  im- 
plementation of  mandatory  "affirma- 
tive'  requirements  on  State  officials  is 
beyond  congressional  power. 

WTiile  declining  to  conclude  flatly  that 
these  mandatory  requirements  are  un- 
constitutional, our  colleagues  in  their 
minority  views  included  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  contend  that  this  ap- 
proach rests  on  a  "tenuous  constitutional 
footing" — Senate  Report  No.  93-757. 
minority  ^news,  page  42. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  indicated  their 
disagreement  with  this  contention.  With- 
out going  into  the  fuU  argument  detailed 
in  the  majority  report  of  the  Judiciarj' 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  briefly  note 
that  one  section  of  that  report,  beginning 
at  page  14.  discusses  the  requirements  of 
title  III — which  will,  in  any  event,  apply 
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onlj'  In  those  very  few  States  which  for- 
go the  opportunity  to  adopt  title  II 
plans — and  notes  that  they  are  tailored 
to  the  contours  of  traditional  insurance 
regulatory  practice.  They  contemplate 
that  State  insurance  commissioners  will 
perform  tasks  substantially  Identical  to 
those  which  tliey  already  perform  luider 
State  law — in  an  environment  reshaped 
by  the  elimination  of  tort  liability  In  auto 
accident  cases  and  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  minimum  flrst-party  benefit 
levels  by  tlie  insuiaiice  industry. 

Indeed,  It  appears  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
sanction  these  requirements  as  an  emi- 
nently proper  exercise  of  Congress 
powers  imder  the  commerce  clause  and 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause.  The  fact 
is,  the  Federal  courts  themselves  have 
required  far  more  extensive  affirmative 
action  of  State  officials,  including  State 
Oovemors  and  State  legislatures  for  ex- 
ample, in  reapportionment  cases.  For  an 
illustrative  case,  I  refer  Senators  to  Holt 
V.  Richardson,  238  F.  Supp.  468  (D.  Haw. 
1965),  remanded  sub  nom.  Burns  v. 
Richardson.  384  U.S.  73  (1966). 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  compel  State  action  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  a  principle  confirmed 
by  numerous  Supreme  Court  precedents. 
Some  of  the  many  cases  involving  this 
principle  are  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago V.  United  States,  268  U.S.  405 
(1925) ;  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  V.  United  States,  288  U.S. 
48  (1933) ;  Parden  v.  Terminal  Railvoay  of 
the  Alabama  State  Docks  Dept.,  377  U.S. 
184  (1964) ;  Petty  v.  Tennessee  Missouri 
Bridge  Commission,  359  UJB.  275  (1959) ; 
United  States  v.  California.  2»7  UJB.  175 
(1938) ;  and  Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  39B  UJS. 
183  (1968). 

Th»t  authority  is  granted  by  these  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  courts  has  been 
conflrmed  by  con«res8iona]  practice, 
most  recently  and  dramatically  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1910  as  I 
discussed  earlier.  That  legislation  con- 
fers extenslTe  and  burdensome  cbllga- 
Uons  on  State  officials  and  retmirea  them 
to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

Some  witnesses  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  pointed  out  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  contains  provisions  authorizing 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
issue  administrative  orders  or  to  seek 
court  injunctions,  if  State  enforcement 
oi  plans  Implementing  clean  air  stand- 
ards is  Inadequate.  These  witnesses  note 
that  S.  354  contains  no  such  express  war- 
rant for  Federal  remedial  action,  al- 
though It  was  conceded,  as  Dean  Grls- 
wold  noted,  that  inherent  authority 
would  lie  la  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
to  seek  Injunctions  to  enforce  the  law  of 
the  land,  were  it  necessary  to  invoke  that 
authority  to  put  S.  354  hito  practice. 

This  distinction  between  the  terms  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  those  of  S.  354 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  a  far  more  thoroughgoing  im- 
position of  mandatory  requirements  on 
tlie  Stote  than  Is  S.  354.  As  Dean  Grls- 
wold  explained  in  a  letter  on  this  point 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  subeequent  to  his  appearance 
as  a  witness : 
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ha  a  matter  of  principle,  the  remedial 
provlslon.s  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (prlxiclpcdly 
section  113.  42  U.S.C.  S  1857C-8)  do  not  qual- 
ify the  absolute  character  of  the  state's  af- 
flrmatlve  obligations  under  that  statute. 
They  are  intended  to  supplement  state  ad- 
mlnJ.-.tratloii  of  implementation  plai^  or  to 
c  >inpc!  states  to  act,  but,  quite  clearly,  they 
are  not  .substitutes  for  state  admlnlsti-allon. 
From  a  practlr-aJ  standpoint,  the  specific 
responsibilities  Imposed  on  stales  under  the 
Clc.in  Air  Aft  are  so  exlen.slve  that  they 
could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  En- 
viroument;il  Protection  Agency  tlirough  ei- 
ther of  the  two  eulorccment  mechanisms  pro- 
vided by  the  Act— court  actions  for  injunc- 
tions or  admluUlratlve  orders  Issued  by  EPA. 
As  noted  In  my  opinion,  page  124,  the  Act 
requires  states  to  undertake  such  programs 
as  the  establlslimeut  of  vehicle  Inspection 
aiid  malntcnauce  programs,  the  retro-flttlng 
of  certain  pre-1968  vehicles  with  emission 
control  equipment,  and  similar  measures 
that  only  state  government  agencies  could, 
as  a  practical  matter,  accomplish.  The  only 
manner  in  which  such  Large-scale  programs 
could  be  established  through  Uie  Clean  Air 
Acfs  enforcement  mechanisms  would  be  for 
EPA  to  seelc  federal  court  or  administrative 
orders  against  the  deUnquent  state  agencies 
themselve.",  .speclflcally  mandating  them  to 
act. 

This  construction  of  tlie  statute  Is  con- 
firmed by  EPAs  own  practice.  See,  e.g.,  its 
analysis  incident  to  the  promulgation  of  cer- 
tain state  Implementation  plans  at  38  Fed. 
Reg.  30832-33: 

"Direct  Federal  enforcement  and  massive, 
duplicative  Federal  programs  .  .  .  were  not 
the  means  contemplated  by  the  Act  to  solve 
these  problems.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that 
Implementation  of  transportation  control 
plans  be  carried  out  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee that  reported  out  the  amendments  to  the 
Act  described  their  purpose  as  follows: 

"  'If  we  left  it  all  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  would  have  about  everylxxly  on  the 
p»yroU  of  the  United  States.  We  know  this 
la  not  practical.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seta  tbe  standards,  we  teU  the  States 
what  tbey  must  do  and  what  standards  they 
must  meet.  Tbeae  Ktandards  must  t>e  put  In- 
to effect  by  the  communities  and  the  States, 
and  we  expect  them  to  have  the  means  to  do 
the  actual  enforcing.' " 

Alttaoagh  the  proposed  national  no-fault 
bill  Itself  makes  no  proTtelon  for  a  federal 
remedy  In  case  of  default  by  a  state  of  Its 
Title  ni  obligations,  as  i^ted  In  my  optnlon 
(pages  13S-150),  court  actions  In  the  nature 
of  inandamua  at  declaratory  judgment  would 
lie  to  enforce  state  obligations.  Hence,  In 
effect,  the  remetlles  for  state  default  under 
both  statutes  are  similar  If  not  Identical. 

Mr.  President,  S.  354.  although  it  does 
not  go  nerjrly  so  far  as  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  imposing  mandatory  responsibUities 
on  State  governments  Is  based  on  the 
same  moderate  approach  to  meshing  a 
vital  national  objective  with  a  tradition 
of  predominant  State  administrative 
authority.  In  order  to  preserve  the  States' 
role.  Congress  establishes  minimum 
standards  sufficient  to  achieve  its  aims, 
but  calls  en  the  States  to  assume  only 
those  regulatory  responsibilities  which 
ai-e  requisite  for  putting  those  aims  Into 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  found 
this  approach  to  be  an  eminently  sound 
technique  for  assuring  the  benefits  of  no- 
fault  reparations  to  all  American  citizens. 

Further,  the  majority  on  that  commit- 
tee believes  that,  based  on  our  careful 
and  thorough  study,  the  bill,  as  Dean 


Griswold  so  aptly  stated  In  his  testimony 
is  constitutional  "both  overall  and  witli 
respect  to  each  of  Its  provisions." 

sr;spoi<isx    to    cost    analysis    coht-uned   ik 

MINOaiTT     VIEWS     OF     THE     JUDICI.^RY     <o>.- 

:.;irrEE  Rtror.T  on  s.  334 
Ml-.  President,  the  minority  view.s  ol 
Uie  Judiciai-y  Committee  report  (S.  Rcpt 
No.  93-757,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  50- 
54)  tend  to  confuse  the  cost  issue  by  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  premium  cost,^ 
will  rise  under  a  plan  meeting  the  stand - 
ards  of  S.  354.  Wliile  it  is  true— becaucp 
all  injured  victims  are  entitled  to  re- 
cover— that  there  will  be  more  payment  - 
for  economic  loss  under  S.  354  than  then- 
are  for  combined  economic  loss  and  gen- 
eral damages  under  the  tort  system,  Wxc 
Milliman  and  Robertson  actuaiial  study 
of  this  legislation  Indicates  premium  sav- 
ings in  every  State  for  one  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  of  S.  354 — unlimited 
medical  and  $15,000  wage  loss  coverage. 
These  savings  will  result  because :  Fust, 
loss  adjustment  expenses  will  decrease 
imder  a  first-party  system;  second,  the 
overpayment  of  small  claims  will  be 
eliminated;  and  third,  a  higher  portion 
of  drivers  wUl  carry  Insurance  under  the 
compulsory  requirements  of  this  bill. 

SiPtCIFIC    ANALYSIS    OF    MINOaiTY    VIEWS 
STATEMENT    ON    COST 


A.     THE      NAII     COST     PROJECTION     OF      S.      S4J — 
9  2D    CONCKESS 

First,  the  minority  views  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  on  S.  354  make 
reference  to  a  cost  study  by  an  insurance 
group  strongly  opposed  to  Federal  no- 
fault.  This  group,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurers,  based  their 
estimates  on  an  earlier  bill  considered  in 
tlie  92d  Congress.  S.  945.  That  bill  pro- 
vided $50,000  in  wage  loss  coverage  wliile 
S.  354  as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, requires  a  State  to  provide  only 
$15,000  In  waire  loss  coverage.  The  effect 
of  this  change,  as  well  as  other  differ- 
ences In  the  required  benefit  levels,  is  to 
make  the  NAU  cost  projection  no  longer 
valid.  TTiere  Is  some  question  whether  tlie 
NAn  cost  estimates  were  even  vahd  as  to 
S.  »45. 

B.     THE     IHNORITT     VIEWS     CREATE     CONTUSIO:,* 
BT     HCPLTZNO     INCHXASXD     "CLAIStS     COSTS'" — 

FATICZNT     OF     BDrErTTS      TO     VICTIMS WILL 

INCKKASB        PKEMn71(        COSTS        TO        INSURIO 
I-ESSONS 

The  minority  views  state  that: 
Hit  would  appear  that  it  could  cost  more 
to  pay  economic  lose  alone,  under  S.  354,  than 
It  co6tB  to  pay  the  combined  economic  loss 
and  general  damage  total  under  the  tort  sys- 
tem (p. 52). 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  that 
there  will  l)e  more  benefits  paid  to  Injiu-ed 
victims  for  economic  loss  alone,  under 
S.  354.  than  they  receive  for  both  eco- 
nomic loss  and  general  damages — ^pain 
and  suffering— under  the  tort  system.  It 
is  true  that  more  benefits  will  be  paid  to 
Injured  victims  under  no-fault  than  un- 
der the  tort  system;  that  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  it  Is  a  sound  reform 
proposal.  But  it  is  very,  very  inaccurate 
to  characterize  the  payments  of  these  in- 
creased benefits  as  mt^aning  ther«  will  be 
increased  premium  costs  to  consumers. 

These  inaccurate  and  misleading  state- 
ments concerning  the  costs  under  a  no- 
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fault  system  are  repeated  again  in  the 
following  statement : 

By  comparing  the  total  tort  system  claim 
costs  to  S.|3)54's  low  benefit,  low  threshold 
and  $2,500  per  claim  deduction.  It  Is  apparent 
that  consumers  In  44  States  will  experience 
an  Increase  In  costs,  (p.  52 1 

Do?s  that  really  mean  that  drivers  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  insurance  under 
that  no-fault  plan?  No.  "Claims  costs" 
is  an  insurance  term  which  means  the 
cost  to  an  insurance  company  of  paying 
injured  victims  entitled  to  recovery.  In 
other  words,  the  statement  above  means 
that  the  injured  victims  will  receive  more 
dollars  in  combined  benefits  for  economic 
loss  and  general  damages  under  a  no- 
fault  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of 
S.  354  than  they  do  under  the  tort  sys- 
tem. 

What  the  tables  prepared  by  the  mi- 
nority staff — minority  appendices  D  and 
E,  pages  81-«3 — really  indicate  is  not  the 
percentage  increase  in  cost  to  consumers 
but  rather  the  percentage  increase  in 
benefits  paid  to  injured  victims  under  a 
no-fault  plan  providing  work  loss  bene- 
fits meeting  the  standards  of  S.  354.  But 
as  stated  previously,  even  though  benefit 
payments  are  substantially  increased  in 
an  S.  354  no-fault  plan,  this  does  not 
mean  premiums  for  auto  insurance 
buyers  will  increase. 

Indeed,  the  same  Milliman  and 
Robertson  study  from  which  the  above 
figures  were  drawn  indicates  that  a  low 
benefit,  tight  threshold  no-fault  plan 
meeting  the  standards  of  S.  354  will  pro- 
duce savings  in  the  average  personal  in- 
jury premium  and  the  average  total  auto 
premium  in  every  State.  The  exact  per- 


centage savings  in  every  State  for  total 
and  personal  injury  premiums  are  shown 
in  column  4  of  exhibits  A-1  and  A-2,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Milliman  and  Robert- 
son study,  which  are  reprinted  at  pages 
68-69  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
on  S.  354.  The  savings  in  the  average 
personal  injury  premium  for  each  State 
are  also  shown  in  table  B  of  the  majority 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
pages  23-24. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
pent  that  these  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  B. — Costs  under  plan  mrcting  the  ben- 
efit and  threshold  requircTnent  of  S.  354 — 
Change  in  average  personal  injury  pre- 
miiim 

Percentage 
State:  decrease  • 

Alabama   22 

Alaska   9 

Arizona   19 

-A^rkansas '9 

California 28 

Colorado   10 

Connecticut 21 

Delaware 10 

District  of  Columbia 20 

Florida 19 

Georgia   1^ 

Hawaii 25 

Idaho 12 

Ilimols 16 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 12 

Kansas 15 

Kentucky   12 

Louisiana    22 

Maine "^ 

Man-land    10 


Massachusetts 25 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 14 

Mississippi    20 

Missouri    20 

Montana   10 

Nebraska P 

Nevada    "'- 

New    Hampshire --^ 

New    Jersey 28 

New  Mexico 1^ 

New  York 22 

North  Carolina 8 

North    Dakota ■i 

Ohio 18 


Oklah 


18 

Oregon H 

Pennsylvania 18 

Bhocie  Islar.d 18 

South     Caroiir.a ^ 

South   Dakota 10 

Tennessee IS 

Texus 23 

Utah 1" 

Vermont    6 

Virginia 5 

Waslilngton    15 

West    Virginia 20 

Wisconsin 8 

W  yom  ing 8 

*  Bill  provisions — Parameters  and  defini- 
tions; 

Low  benefit  limitation: 

Wage  loss,  maximum  amount.  $15,000  fixed 

Services,  maximum  period.  1  year. 

Survivors,  maximum  amount,  $5,000. 

Tight  Threshold  Provision: 

Disability,   qualifying  period,  6  months. 

Genera!  damages,  deductible.  $2,500. 

Sotirce:  Taken  from  Exhibit  A-2  of  the 
Cost  Estimate  Study  of  No-Fault  Automobile 
Insurance  (Variations  on  S.  354)  (Prepared 
for  the  Federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; study  conducted  by  MUliman  and 
Robertson,  Inc.,  Pa-sadena,  California 
(1973).) 


EXHIBIT  A  1 
S.  354  COSTS  UNDER  BENEFIT  AND  THRESHOLD  VARIATIONS-CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  TOTAL  AUTO  PRLMIUM" 


Stale 


High 

benefit 

level, 

tight 

threshold 

provision 


High 

benefit 

level, 

loose 

threshold 

provision 


High 

benefit 

level, 

no 

threshold 

provision 


Low 

benefit 

level, 

tight 

threshold 

provision 


Low 

benefit 

level, 

loose 

threshold 

provision 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


-5 

0 

-4 

-4 

-9 

0 
-7 

0 
-6 
-5 
-2 
-8 

0 
-3 

0 

0 

-1 
-1 

-5 
+2 
-1 
-8 
+2 
-2 
-4 
-5 


-1 

+5 

0 

0 

-4 

+  4 

-2 

+4 

-1 

0 

+2 

-3 

+i 

+2 

+  4 

+5 

+3 

+4 

0 

+6 

+6 

-2 

+6 

+4 

0 

0 


+4 

4-10 

+6 

-t-5 

-1-2 

+  10 

+5 

+  10 

+6 

+8 

+7 

+5 

+8 

+8 

+  10 

+10 

+8 

+9 

+7 

+  11 

+13 

+5 

+12 

+10 

+4 

+6 


-9 
-4 
-9 
-8 

-13 
-4 

-10 
-4 
-8 

-10 
-6 

-12 
-5 
-7 
-5 
-5 
-6 
-5 

-10 
-3 
-5 

-12 
-2 
-7 
-8 
-9 


-4 

+  1 
-4 
-4 
-8 

0 
-6 

0 
-4 
-4 
-2 
-7 
-1 
-2 

0 

0 
-2 

0 
-4 
+2 
+1 
-7 
+2 
-2 
—4 
-4 


low 

benefit 

level,  , 

no 

threshold 

provision 


7 
+0 

+2 
+  1 
-1 
+6 
+2 
+6 
+  4 
+  4 
+2 
+1 
+4 
+  4 
+5 
+5 
+3 
+4 
+3 
+6 
+8 
+1 
+8 
+6 
0 
+3 


State 


High  High  Hlfh  Low  Low  Low 

benefit  benefit  benefit  benefit  benefit  benefit 

level,  level,  level.  level,  level.  level. 

tight  lco<e  no  tight  loose  no 

threshold  threshold  threshold  threshold  threshold  threshold 

provision  provisian  provision  provision  provision  provision 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Viriinia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


+  1 
+2 
-b 
-1 

-n 

-2 
-6 
+2 
+4 
-3 
-3 
0 
-5 
-4 
+4 
+  1 
-4 
-5 
-3 
+3 
+3 
-2 
-4 
+  2 
+1 


-4 
+6 
-1 
^-4 
-6 
+  2 
-1 
J-7 
-r8 
.--1 

J-2 
+5 

0 
+2 
-h9 
+5 
+1 
-1 
+1 
+7 
+8 
+2 

0 
+7 
+4 


+9 

^12 

+3 

+9 

+2 

+7 

+6 

+  13 

+  12 

-t-6 

+8 

+  11 

+7 

+8 

+15 

+9 

+7 

+4 

+7 

+  12 

+  15 

+9 

+5 

+14 

+8 


-4 
-3 
-« 
-6 

-14 
-7 

-11 
-4 
-2 
-7 
-7 
-5 
-8 
-9 
-1 
-4 
-8 
-8 
-7 
-2 
-2 
-7 
-8 
-4 
-2 


0 
+  1 
-5 
-2 
-8 
-2 
-6 
+2 
+2 
-3 
-2 

0 
-4 
-4 
+4 

0 
-3 
-4 
-2 
+  2 
+3 
-2 
-4 
+2 

0 


-4 
.^6 

0 
+4 
-2 
+2 
+2 
+  8 
+7 
+3 
+4 
+6 
+3 
-1-4 
-r9 
+4 
+3 

0 
+4 
+7 
+10 
-r5 
+  1 
-i-i 
-^4 


NOTES 


(1)  Entries  are  estimates  of  percentage  changes  in  the  average  automobile  insurance  total 
Premium  (personal  injury  plus  auto  damage)  payable  per  insured  vehicle  under  the  proposed  no- 
tault  system  relative  to  the  existing  (or  previous)  tort  liability  system. 


(2)  VarUtion  codes  (HT,  HL,  etc.)  are  defined  in  exhibit  C-1.  State  codes  In  exhibit  E-1. 

(3)  These  numbers  should  neither  be  used  nor  released  without  reference  to  the  caveats  in 
exhibit  8. 
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VwMo* 


Stat» 


High  High  low  Low 

BmwW  benefit  Hi|h  benefit  benefit 

l***^.  lj«l.  b«M>fit  Imel,  level. 

tight  loose  levat.  n  ti(M  looee 

Inreshoid  threshold  threshold  threslMM  threshold 

provision  provision  proviS4an  provhion  provision 


Low 

benefit 

level,  RO 

threshold 

provision 


Alabama _]2 

Alaska '"  4- 1 

Arizona .'.'.'...  —10 

Arlianjas 'S.'..'..\  —10 

California 'SSS.'.'.'.   '  —21 

Colorado """  -j-t 

Connecticut '.'.'.'.'.  —14 

Delaware.                     g 

Di'trict  af  CflUMii*«»..V.'.'.".".'  -  IS 

Florida _9 

S«"8.i.a r"".':.T  -4 

Hawaii _i7 

Idaho '_"/_  0 

IHinots r  """"."  "  —6 

Indiana "\  j 

Iowa WW  41 

Kansas —3 

KenfodiT "...W".  —2 

Laaisiaiii _i2 

Maine.... "ri"!  +6 

Maryland _i 

Massaehoietts -17 

Michittn 4-4 

MiiuMsota W.  —4 

Mississtppi '.  —10 

Missouri —11 


-2 

+  12 

0 

-1 
-10 
-fll 

-i 
+  11 

-2 

+1 

-5 
+  10 

+  5 
+  11 
+  12 

-i-7 

+  9 

0 

+  16 

-m 
-5 

+  15 

+7 

0 

0 


+11 

+  ?6 
-f  13 
+  13 
+5 
+  25 
410 
-f25 
+  14 
4-16 
417 
+  10 
■\1\ 
+  18 
+  24 
+25 
+  19 
+21 
+  16 
-I- 28 
-t-26 
+  10 
+30 
+  21 
•(  U 
+  14 


-2? 

-n 

+  1 

-9 

43 

+  17 

-19 

-9 

+4 

-19 

-in 

+  3 

-23 

-17 

-3 

-IJ 

+  1 

+  14 

-?1 

-11 

+3 

-10 

0 

+  15 

-20 

-9 

-t9 

-19 

-7 

+  7 

-16 

-5 

+  6 

-25 

-14 

+2 

-12 

-3 

+  3 

-16 

-5 

A  "^ 

-12 

-1 

+  12 

-\l 

0 

-1  12 

-15 

-b 

4  / 

-12 

-1 

+  10 

-22 

-10 

+6 

-7 

44 

+  16 

-10 

+2 

+  16 

-25 

-14 

+2 

-6 

t4 

+  19 

—  14 

-3 

-til 

-20 

-lU 

+  1 

-2U 

-9 

+  6 

Stale 


Hiijti 

bpnelit 

level, 

U(M 

threshold 

pronsiofl 


High 

benefit 

level, 

loese 

threshold 

provision 


Higti 

benefit 

level, 

no 

threshold 

provision 


Montana _ 43 

Nebraska ...W  45 

Nevada —13 

New  Hampshire I  -2 

New  Jersey    '  —12 

New  Mexico '.  —6 

New  York —13 

North  Carolina 4-5 

North  Dakota 4-9 

Ohio ''  —8 

Oklahoma —7 

Oregon _ 4.1 

Pennsylvania —li 

Rhode  Island  _9 

South  Carolina 49 

South  Dakota 42 

Tennessee -9 

Texas — )4 

Utah :;  "■■  _8 

Varmoat -f7 

Virginia 46 

Washington \  —5 

West  Virginia -11 

Wiseonsm 4^3 

Wyoming 44 


-112 

+  16 
-3 

-19 

-11 

+  5 

-2 
+15 

+  19 

+  3 

+  6, 
+  12 

+  1 

-)3 
+20 
+  12 

+2 

-3 

+3 
-i  18 
+  1? 

+5 

-1 
+  14 
+  13 


•!?5 
+  29 

48 
429 

44 
+  17 
+  13 
+  ?9 
+31 
+  16 
-!  21 
+25 
+  15 
+  17 
+33 
+23 
+  15 
+  10 
+  18 
+  30 
430 
+  19 
+  12 
+  27 
+25 


low 

low 

Ln« 

benefit 

benefit 

betijiit 

level. 

level. 

level 

tight 

loose 

no 

threshold 

threshold 

threshold 

provisjon 

provision 

provision 

-10 

n 

-)12 

-3 

+  3 

416 

-21 

-13 

—1 

-H 

-4 

+  9 

-28 

-16 

-4 

-17 

-5 

+6 

-22 

-11 

+4 

-8 

+« 

+  17 

-4 

+5 

+17 

-18 

-8 

+7 

-18 

-5 

+9 

-U 

0 

+  13 

-18 

-8 

+7 

-18 

-7 

+7 

-3 

+8 

+20 

-10 

-I 

+  10 

-18 

-7 

+7 

-23 

-12 

+1 

-17 

-5 

+9 

-6 

+  5 

+  17 

-5 

+6 

+H 

-15 

-4 

+11 

-20 

-10 

43 

-8 

+  3 

+  17 

-a 

+  1 

+  12 

NOTES 


:„' 'i^"'""  '"  wtimates  of  percentage  changes  in  the  average  antomobile  Insurance  oer-onil 


(|)  Variation  codes  (HT,  HL.  etc  )  are  defined  in  exhibit  C-l.  Slate  codes  in  exhibit  El 
exhiU  B       """'^^     "*"''*  "^'"""^  ^^  "^'^  ""'  "leased  without  relereica  to  the  caJeats  in 


Mr.  HART.  This  low  benefit,  tight 
threshcad  plan  meets  the  minlmiun 
standards  of  8.  354. 

Mr.  President,  the  relevant  cost  fac- 
tor of  this  bill  to  the  American  auto 
insurance  consumer  Is  the  efifect  on  pre- 
miums. The  effect  Is  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age premium  in  every  State — urban 
rural.  North.  South,  East,  and  West. 

But  the  question  is  raised — how  can 
more  victims  be  paid  more  benefits  while 
still  achieving  premium  savings?  The  an- 
swer Is  because,  Hrst,  loss  adjustment  ex- 
penses win  decrease  under  a  flr«t-party 
system,  second,  the  overpayment  of  small 
claims  wlU  be  ellnUnated.  and.  third,  a 
higher  portion  of  drivers  will  carry  in- 
surance under  the  compulsory  require- 
ments of  this  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  pre- 
dicted savings  in  loss  adjustment  ex- 
penses for  each  State  are  shown  in  the 
figures  contained  In  appendix  n  of  the 
MUllman  and  Robertson  study,  Novem- 
ber 1973.  The  reason  for  this  decrease  in 
loss  adjustment  expenses  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  It  wUI  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  fault.  This  will  mean 
substantial  savings  in  administrative  In- 
vestigative and  legal  expenses.  Thus  \m- 
der  a  no-fault  plan,  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  premium  dollar  will  be  returned 
as  benefits  to  Injured  victims. 

On  the  second  point,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  study  of  the  automo- 
bile reparations  system,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  report  on  S.  354,  all 
demonstrate  in  extensive  detail  the  prob- 
lem of  overcompensation  for  minor  in- 
juries under  the  tort  IlabUlty  system. 
With  regard  to  the  third  reason  why 


cost  savings  will  be  achieved,  the  minor- 
ity views  contend  that  it  is  improper  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  MUll- 
man and  Robertson  study  postulates  that 
the  ratio  of  Insured  vehicles  to  total  ve- 
hicles will  be  higher  than  It  is  under  the 
tort  liability  system. 

First,  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  feasibility  of  compulsory  Insurance, 
It  should  be  noted  that  North  Carolina,  a 
State  with  many  persons  of  moderate 
and  low  income  and  a  substantial  rural 
population,  has  a  compulsory  insurance 
law  and  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  ratio 
of  97  percent  insured  vehicles.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  under  a  no- 
fault  system  requiring  compulsory  in- 
surance, the  percentage  of  imlnsured  ve- 
hicles will  decrease  substantially. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
a  system  of  no-fault  premliun  ratings 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  inequities  of 
the  tort  system  which  require  some  per- 
sons to  pay  very  high  premiums  in  an 
assigned  risk  category  and  eventually 
lead  many  persons  to  carry  no  liability 
insurance  whatsoever. 

What  are  the  inequities  in  the  present 
tort  system  that  are  a  factor  in  preclud- 
ing, for  example,  19  percent  of  the  ve- 
hicles in  niinols.  29  percent  of  the  ve- 
hicles in  Texas,  and  20  percent  of  the 
vehicles  in  South  Dakota,  from  carrying 
liability  insurance?  Many  Insurance 
companies  simply  refuse  to  In.sure  cer- 
tain persons  or  require  them  to  insure 
under  a  "high  risk"  policy  issued  by  a 
separate  subsidiary,  not  because  those 
individuals  do  not  have  safe  driving  rec- 
ords, but  because  of  characteristics 
which  insurers  assume,  based  on  social 
indicators,  will  not  make  the;.e  i)crsons 


ideal  defendants  in  the  event  they  should 
be  involved  in  an  accident  and  a  law- 
suit does  arise.  These  discriminatory 
social  Indicators  involve  such  things  as 
whether  a  person  is  divorced,  has  long 
hair,  or  has  decorated  his  car  with  flow- 
ers. Persons  In  these  categories  may  have 
a  completely  safe  driving  record  and  may 
have  never  been  Involved  in  an  accident 
and,  yet,  may  be  denied  Lnsiu-ance  by  a 
company  or  assessed  much  higher  rates 
than  other  persons  with  similar  driving 
records.  The  effect  of  the  tort  liability 
system  which  causes  this  imfaimess  in 
rating  and  which  contributes  to  a  high 
percentage  of  persons  failing  to  carry 
liability  insurance  means  that  there  Is 
a  drag  on  all  persons  who  do  cany  in- 
surance under  the  tort  system. 

In  effect,  the  70  or  80  percent  in  a  State 
who  do  carry  auto  insurance  constitute 
a  smaller  premium  base  from  which  to 
pay  benefits  to  those  siifferlng  Injuries. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  significant  per- 
centages of  persons  carry  no  liablHty  in- 
surance means  that  a  substantial  imin- 
siu-ed  motorists  program  must  be  estab- 
lished In  order  to  protect  insured  driv- 
ers because  of  the  significant  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  involved  in  an  accident 
with  an  uninsured  motorist. 

Under  a  no-fault  system,  f,ince  bene- 
fits will  be  paid  directly  by  a  person'.s 
o»-n  Insurance  company,  the  character- 
istics of  a  person  as  a  potential  defend- 
ant will  be  significantly  diminished  in 
determining  insurance  premium  rates. 
The  combined  effect  of  the  elimination 
of  these  unfair  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, together  with  the  required  compul- 
soi-y  insurance— under  which  a  person 
not  carrj-ing  no-fault  insurance  will  be 
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subject  to  tort  liability  even  for  nonseri- 
ous  injuries — will  be  that  a  substantially 
higher  percentage  of  licensed  drivers  will 
carry  insurance,  thus  Increasing  the  pre- 
mium base.  The  result  of  this  increased 
premium  base  will  be  to  reduce  average 
premium  costs. 

C.  THE  MtWOBITT  VIEWS  ARE  IN  EKROR  IN  CHAL- 
hUiOUia  THX  nUCLUSIOM  cur  VTEnrr'Ar.  PAY- 
MENTS COVERAGE  IN  THE  COST  OF  THE  PRES- 
ENT    STSTKtl 

The  MHllman  and  Robertson  study  in- 
cluded an  assumption  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Insured  persons  carry  "medical 
payments  coverage" — and  weighted  the 
assumption  In  accordance  with  data  in 
each  State.  They  included  the  cost  of  this 
minimal  medical  coverage  as  a  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  present  personal  in- 
jury Insurance  premium.  The  minority 
views  have  challenged  the  validity  of  in- 
cluding this  portion  of  the  premium. 

The  minority  views  claim  that  this  in- 
clusion establishes  an  improper  base  from 
which  to  calculate  the  savings  that  would 
accrue  imder  a  no-fault  system.  However, 
the  inclusion  of  this  medical  coverage  ap- 
pears to  be  justified  because  it  is  a  cost 
of  personal  injury  insurance  protection 
under  the  present  system.  In  other  words, 
the  normal  insurance  bill  breaks  down 
the  premium  cost  for  personal  injuiy  li- 


ability, property  liability,  collision,  and 
medical  payments  coverage. 

It  is  clearly  appropriate,  in  order  to 
fairly  compare  the  cost  of  the  average 
no-fault  premiiim  which  affects  personal 
injury  to  that  of  the  present  bodily  in- 
jury insurance  system,  to  include  this 
medical  coverage  which  is  clearly  a  part 
of  the  bodily  injury  insurance  premium 
under  the  present  system. 

D.  EXPERHNCI  IN  STATES  WHICH  HAVE  ADOr".  TD 
NO-FAtTLT  INDICATES  CONSVMTP.S  WILL  RE- 
CEIVE  PB£MIUM     SAVINGS 

The  minority  views  of  the  judiciary 
the  actual  experience  in  States  which 
have  adopted  no-fault  has  failed  to  prove 
the  validity  of  the  MiUiman  and  Robert- 
son study.  Yet,  they  give  no  specific  ex- 
amples which  challenge  the  validity  of 
that  study,  and  the  record  in  the  States 
that  have  adopted  no-fault  reform  indi- 
cates that  premium  savings  have  been 
achieved. 

The  MiUiman  and  Robertson  study  ap- 
pears to  be  very  conservative  in  its  pre- 
diction of  premium  savings.  Average 
premium  reductions  for  bodily  injury 
coverages  in  States  with  no-fault  laws 
in  effect  have  exceeded  the  projections 
made  on  the  MiUiman  and  Robertson 
model.  For  example,  the  Milliman  and 
Robertson  model  projected  a  24  percent 


average  bodily  injury  premium  reduction 
in  Massachusetts  when,  in  fact,  the  aver- 
age reduction  has  been  closer  to  40  per- 
cent. 

In  fact,  the  most  powerful  e\  idcncc  c,f 
the  effect  of  no-fault  laws  on  premiums 
is  the  actual  experiehce  occurring  in 
States  which  have  enacted  ."^ignificaiit 
no-fault  reform.  The  results  have  been 
v.n  overall  savings  in  average  premiu.ms 
Hv  well  as  premium  savings  in  the  rural 
territories  within  the^e  States. 

^Tr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
. ':  t  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
KrccmD  tables  relating  lo  private  pas- 
TTiC'er  automobile  rates  of  the  Aetna 
Casualty  t  Surety"  Co..  family  automobile 
J  olicy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows; 

^"rvV    JERSFY  ;    Ff.IVATE   PAbirN'„IR    AVTOM'i'IiE 

Rates:     Aetna    Casualty    i    Surety     Co'. 

Family  Automobile  Policy 

Coverages:  15  30  Bodily  Injury  LiabUitv, 
10,000  Property  Ekaroage  LiabUlty,  Peri^jual 
Injury  Protection,  1,000  Medical  Payments. 
I. "5  30  Bodily  Injury  Unlns\ired  motorists.  Pull 
Coverage  Comprehensive  (Symbol  4,  Age  li, 
$100  Deductible  Collision  (Symbol  4,  Age  li. 

Note:  While  New  Jersey  provides  unlimited 
medical  coverage,  it  provides  a  low  wage  cov- 
erage of  $5,200. 


KAMPLE  1.— 35-YR-OLD  MARRIED  MALE,  NO  YOUTHFUL  OPERATORS,  NO  ACCIDENTS  OR 
VIOLATIONS:  VEHICLE:  197X  CHEVELLE  MALIBU  IS  USED  FOR  PLEASURE  ONLY 


EXAMPLE  3— 21-Y:?-0LD  SINGLE  MALE  OWNER  AND  PRINCIPAL  OPERATOR,  HO  ACCIDE'.TS 
OR  VIOLATIONS.  VEHICLE:  I97X  CHEVELLE  MALIBU  IS  DRIVEN  TO  W0RK2  Ml  1  WAY 


New3rk-02 


Bergen  County- 10 


Coveraie 


April  1971 


January 

1973      April  1971 


Bodrty  mjiify  »nd  PIP.... J123 

Property  danwge 56 

Medical  payments 10 

Oninsured  mofonsts 

Subtotal.. 

Comprehensive 

CollBiM _ 

StfbtaM 264 

Total AsT 


$36 


»64 
3< 

6 


January 
1973 


US 
34 


5 

2 

5 

2 

194 

14« 

113 

85 

74 
190 

79 

162 

28 
S2 

30 
82 

241 

389 


120 
233 


112 


Coverages 

Bodily  injufy  md  PIP 

Property  damage 

MediCAf  payments 

Uninsured  motorists.. 

Subtotal 

Comprehensive 

CollisiOB 

Subtotal 

Total.  


Ne«»afk  02 

Bergen  Cou 

April 
1971 

•ty  10 

April           January 
1971                 1973 

Jantj.i:v 
1973 

{308               $240 
140                 125 
25 
5                     2 

95 

15  .. 
5 

$123 
85 

2 

478                367 

275 

210 

185                  198 
475                 «5 

70 
230 

75 
205 

660                  603 

300 

280 

1.138 


970 


550 


490 


EXAMPU  2.— «5-Y(l-0Lt  MAUUEO  MALE  PRINCIPAL  OPERATOR  WITH  AN  18-T*-0LDSINei.E 
*IALE0CCAS10«A1.0PE8AT0«,  NO  ACCIDENTS  08  VIOLATIONS.  VEHICLE:  197XCHEVtlLE      EXAMPLE  4.-70-YR-OLD  MARRIED  MALE,  NO  YOUTHFUL  OPERATORS,  NO  ACCIDENTS  CR 
MAUBU  IS  DRIVEN  TO  WORK  8  Ml  1  WAY  VIOLATIONS.  VEHICLE:  197X  CHEVELLE  MALIBU  IS  USED  FOR  PLEASURE 


Nc«nrk-02 


BirgM  Couirty-10 


Newark  02 


Bergen  County  10 


CMariges 


April 
1971 


January 
1973 


April 
1971 


January 
1973 


Caveragis 


April 
1971 


January 

1973 


BodHy  mjury  and  PIP J332  $259 

Property  damage .  151  135 

Medical  payments 27 

Uainsurad  motorists 5  2 

Subtotal 

Comprehensive 

Collision 

Subtotal 

Total 1,228  1,0*6 


$173 

103 
15 
5 


$132 
92 


515 

396 

297 

76 
48 

226 

2Qa 

213 
437 

81 

513 

221 

713 

650 

U4 

302 

4a 


S2I 


Bodily  ir^ory  aid  PIP 

Prop«rty  damage 

Medical  payments 

Unmsured  motorists.. 

Subtotal 

CowpfahcBsnrf 

Collision. 

Subtotal 

Takil 


$117 

53 

10 

5 


J»l 

48 


April 
1971 


$61 
36 

6 
5 


January 
1973 


547 
32 


185 

141 

108 

81 



71 
181 

75 
154 

27 
17 

29 
78 

252 

229 

114 

107 

437 


370 


222 


188 


Michigan  Privatk  Passxnger  Atttomobile  Hates,  AXTTfA  Casttaltt  aito   Sukett   Co.,   Tajblt   Atttovobiu   Pobjct 
Coverages:  20/40  Bodily  Injury  lilAbUlty,  10,000  Property  Daioage  LlabOtty,  1. 000  Medical  Payments,  Basic  Pei^nal  Protection  Insur- 
ance, Basic  Property  Protection  Insm'ance,  10  20  Bodily  Injury  uninsured  motorists,  Pull  Coverage  Comprehensive,  $100  Deductible  Col- 
lision, Broadened  Collision. 
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ANNUAL  PR[^nUMS 


EXAMPLE  1.-35-YEAR.OLD  MARRIED  MALE  WITH  30EPENDENTS  AND  AN  ANNUAL  INCOME 
LFSS  THAN  JUOOO  NO  YOUTHFUL  OPERATORS,  ND  ACCIDENTS  OR  VIOLATIONS.  VEHICLE- 
^  15^X  CHEVtLLE  MALIBU  (SYMBOL  4,  AGE  1)  IS  USED  FOR  PLEASURE  USE  ONLY 


EXAMPLE  3-21-YEAR-OLD  SINGLE  MUE  OWNER  AfJD  PRINCIPAL  OPERATOR  WITH  AN 
ANNUAL  INCOME  LESS  THAN  $14,000  NO  ACCIDENTS  OR  VIOLATIONS:  VEHICLE'  A  ig^x 
CHEVELLE  MALIBU  (SYMBOL  4,  AGE  1)  IS  DRIVEN  TO  WORK  2  MILES  1  WAY 


Coverages 


Terr  U-Oetroit 

metnspolitan 


A^:« 


Teff  34— Detroit 
suburban 


Terr  11— Detroit 
metropjlitan 


Terr  34— Detroit 
suburban 


Bodily  injury . 

Pi'ippriy  ilimape _. 

Medical  payments 

rei5.Dnal  protection  Insuranc*. 
P.)()er'.y  pro'ect'on  insurance., 
Uiiinsu'ed  motniisl, 


si 


Oclotier 
1973 

April 
1§72 

Oclotwr 
1973 

J53 

4 

V.1 
■'.9 

/ 

7 

3 

40  . 
10 
3 

-10 
9 
3 

Coverages 


Ai>[il 
1972 


October 
1973 


April 
1972 


Oc'ober 
1973 


Sublotal 


r-a-piehensive 

JIOO  deductible  collision. 

B'33deneil  col'ision 


~43 


Sut'total. 
Total.... 


m 

351 


110 


150 

32 
80 


% 

32 

124 


213 


112 


323 


2«2 


156 

252 


Bodily  injury  ■  -jjgs 

Property  damage- 135 

Medical  paymenls  .  -       '.'..'.'....  23 

Personal  protection  insurance '.'.'.'..'..'. 

Property  protection  insurance ".'".'."J'"""' 

U nnsured  motorist '_'_ 7" 

Stibtotjl  , 4^ 

Comprehensive      .'..'.V.V.'.'.'..'.....  108 

JIOO  deductible  cullison '.'"".'.'.'.'.'.'.  328 

BrGjrtened  collision '....'.'".'.'. 

Subtotal 43$ 

Total 888 


{133      $213 
10       123 

18 

65 

25 

3        7 

236      366 
108       80 

200  . 

425 . 

533      280 

"!«}       M6~ 


JI33 
3 


65 

23 

3 

202 
80 


310 


390 


592 


EXAMPLE  2.— 45-YEAR-OLD  MARRIED  MALE  PRINCIftAL  OPERATOR  WITH  AN  ANNUAL  IN- 
COME MORE  THAN  $14,000.  HE  HAS  A  WIFE  AND  1  SON.  AN  IS-YEAR-OLO  SINGLE  MALE 
OCCASIONAL  OPERATOR.  NO  ACCIDENTS  OR  VIOIATIONS,  VEHICLE  A  197X  CHEVELLE 
MALIBU  (SYMBOL  4,  AGE  1)  IS  DRIVEN  TO  WORK  8  MILES  1  WAY 


EXAMPLE  4.— 70  YEAR  OLD  RaiRED  MARRIED  MALE  WITH  1  DEPENDENT  AND  AN 
ANNUAL  INCOME  LESS  THAN  $14,000.  NO  YOUTHFUL  OPERATORS.  NO  ACCIDENTS  OR 
VIOLATIONS.  VEHICLE:  A  197X  CHEVELLE  MALIBU  (SYMBOL  4,  AGE  1)  IS  USED  FOR 
PLEASURE  USE  ONLY 


Terr  11- Detroit 

nietigpolitan 

April  \        October 
Coverages  19/2  '  1973 

BidifVinjury 930U  8143 

Property  damage '.'Ji'.'.'.  l46|  11 

Medical  paymenis 24l.. 

Personal  protection  insurance .'.'.'.'. 9  122 

Property  protection  insurance ....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.v^  Zl 

Uninsured  motorists -  -  -  ^m  ^ 

Subtotal.. . 

C'lmpiehensive 

$100  deductible  collision 
B'jadened  collision 

Subtotal 

Total 95S  f  Ml 


Terr  34     Detroit 
suburban 


Terr  U— Detroit 
metropolitan 


Terr  34— Detroit 
suDurban 


April 
1972 


October 
1973 


Coverages 


April 
1972 


October 
1973 


April 
1972 


October 
1973 


$235 

132 

19 


$in 

8 

1?2 

24 

3 


«»5"^ 

306 

393 

268 

116 

116 

M 

216  „, 

86 

354    .. 

459 

335 

470 

575 

302 

421 

695 


689 


Bodily  injury jmg 

Property  damage ^j 

Medical  payments   ['"  9 

Personal  protection  insurance '...'. 

Property  protection  insurance \"l[.l\[[[[["' 

Uninsured  motorist 7' 

Subtotal 

Comprehensive    

$100  deductible  collision '..'.'.. 

Broadened  collision 

Subt0t.1l 

Total 


$50 
4 


21 
10 
3 


$83 

47 

7 


$39 
3 


21 
9 
3 


175 

88 

144 

75 

41 

124 

41 

■ "162".... 

30 

76  .... 

30 

118 

165 

203 

106 

148 

340 

291 

250 

223 

EXAMPLE    5.-SUMMARY    RATES     FOR    TERRITORY    23- 
KALAMAZOO 


Sept.  30. 
1973 


Oct  I. 
1973 


20-year-old  male 

30-year-old  married  couple. 
/0-year-old  retired  couple.. 


$521 
19t> 
18b 


$453 
171 
154 


EXAMPLE    6.- SUMMARY    RATES    FOR    TERRITORY    2a- 
TRAVERSE  CITY 


20-year-old  male 

30-year-ol()-married  couple. 
70-year-old  retired  couple.. 


(481 

J419 

181 

158 

173 

143 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that,  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  the  Senate,  the  bill  (S. 
1486)  to  regxilate  commerce  by  author- 
izing and  establishing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  promote  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  products,  and  services  and  by 
increasing  the  recognition  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy  considerations  in 
Federal  decisionmaking,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  being  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 


CONCLUSION  I 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  careful  study  of  the  Milliman  and 
Robertson  cost  estimate  projections  In- 
dicates savings  in  the  average  automobile 
premium  in  every  State. 

It  is  also  clear  that  premium  savings 
have  been  achieved  in  States  which  h»ve 
enacted  substantial  no-fault  reform  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  AM 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Monday 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlioiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


day  next  will  be  set  aside— and  this  has 
been  approved  by  the  joint  leadership — 
for  the  observance  of  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  Joined  by  many 
other  Senators,  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  imanimously.  That  time  will  be 
set  aside  as  a  period  for  fasting,  repent- 
ance, and  prayer  in  line  with  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  mentioned. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  PERIOD  FOR  FAST- 
ING, REPENTANCE,  AND  PRAYER 
ON  TUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hours  between  10  and  12  o'clock  on  Tues- 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Senate  adjourns  today, 
it  will  go  over  until  Monday  next  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,   after   which   there   will   be  a 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  334.  The  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mt.  Magnuson). 

Somewhere  between  tlie  hour  of  3  p.m. 
and  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday — incidentally, 
prior  thereto,  there  may  be  a  vote  on  the 
Magnuson  amendment  or  on  amend- 
ments thereto — at  some  point  between 
the  Iwur  of  3  pjn.  and  3 :  30  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, the  unfinished  business  will  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2986, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended! 

Debate  will  ensue  thereon  on  Monday 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  the  meas- 
ure. Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur  on 
such  amendment  or  amendments.  In  any 
erent.  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
the  bill  (S.  2986)  will  be  temporarily  laid 
•side  until  the  disposition  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  S.  354,  at 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  following 
Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  restune  the 
consideration  of  th  unfinished  business, 
8.  354,  the  National  No-Pault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  with  yea-and-nay 
Totes  occurring  on  amendments  thereto, 
and  possibly  on  the  disposition  of  the 
bill. 

On  Wednesday,  if  the  bill  <S.  354)  has 
sot  been  disposed  of  prior  to  that  time — 
which  conceivably  could  happen  before 
that  time,  because  in  that  agreement  we 
allowed  for  a  motion  to  rerommit  or  a 
motion  to  table  at  any  time,  so  that  bill 
could  iKJssibly  be  disposed  of  prior  to  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  though 
it  is  imlikely — but  in  any  event,  on 
Wednesday.  If,  prior  thereto,  the  bill  ( S. 
354)  has  not  been  disposed  of,  debate 
will  resume  theretm,  with  yea-and-nay 
votes  possible  occurring  cfn  amendments 
thereto,  and  if  the  bill  has  not  been 
tabled  or  recommitted  prior  to  the  hour 
of  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  vote 
win  occur  on  passage  of  the  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  bill  at  that  hour. 
On   the   disposition    of   that   bill   on 


Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2986,  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and  votes 
could  occur  on  amendments  thereto  or 
on  passage  of  that  bill  on  that  day.  If 
action  is  not  completed  thereon  on 
Wednesday,  action  will  continue  on  that 
bill  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  about  v.Tr.ps  it  ujj 
insofar  as  the  program  for  the  ne.xt  2 
dr  y.s  is  concerned.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  if  everything  I  have  stated  )  i 
the  program  has  not  already  been  agreed 
to.  it  might  be  considered  put  to  the  Seri- 
ate. I  understand,  for  example,  that  I  had 
not  gotten  morning  business  for  Monday 
as  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  already 
-stated  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  on  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  oi 
10  a.m.  and  12  o'clock  noon,  the  time  will 
be  set  aside  in  the  Senate  for  comments 
in  accordance  with  the  Day  for  National 
Praj-er  and  Fasting  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  resolution,  which  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield ) ;  so  Senators  will  be 
reminded  accordingly. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL     MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-iTlD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  fm-ther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  erf 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
3:54  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Morday,  April  29,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.-^ecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
Uie  Senate  April  25,  1974: 

Depaktmtnt  or  Jitsticx 

Nathan  O.  OnLham,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Clinton  T.  Peoples,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

VS.  Postal  Service 

Robeit  EatI  Holding,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  Uie  UJ5.  Postal  Service  for  the 
term  expiring  December  8,  1982. 


DEPARTMLNT    Ci!-"    SUTE 

-■^U red  L  .\*herton.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  oaicer  of  cla^s  1.  \c  be  an  Assisiur.t 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

Webster  B.  Todd.  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Inspector  General.  Foreif:-   Assistance. 

Lconird  KinibaM  Firesione.  of  California. 
to  lie  An.'.^a.  sador  Extraordinary  and  Ple^.i- 
potcnri.'^ry  of  the  United  Sintes  of  Amen  'a  to 
Be^uuim. 

Robert  S*ru-ns7-Ht;pe.  cf  Pcnrisvivanla  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordii-.ary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Ameri,n  to 
S  .veden. 

.\ge,:ncy  for  Intern.ational  Developmfnt 

John  E  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputv 

Administrator.  Agency  f^ir  Internationa!  De- 

Vf.opment. 

ExFcttrrvE  Ofuce  of  7 hi:  Presldent 

Henry  E.  Catlo.  Jr..  of  Texas.  Chief  -f 
Pr.itocol  for  the  Wliite  House,  for  tl^e  ra  .k 
of  Ambassador. 

internation.^l  exposttion  on  the 
Enviro.nmewt 

Jam;s    G.    Critzer.    of    WashJngrtori.    tc    "jo 

Comniis5io;.er  for  a  Federal   exhibit  at  the 

International    Expo:Mtion    on    the    Envlro    - 

nu   It  '.jci:  g  held  at  Spckar^,  Wash.,  in  :     ,4 

Iisier-Amlrican  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Iiiter- 
.\merican  Foundation  tor  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

For  the  r.-'maltc'c:  of  '".e  tc:  :ii  expiring 
September  20,  1976 : 

Jack    B.    Kublsch.    of    Mirl.lgan. 

For  a  term  expiring  September  20.  1978: 

John  Michael  Hennessy,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  a  term  expiring  October  6,  1978: 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  of  minois. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  terms  of  3  years : 
David  M.  Abshlre.  of  Virginia. 
John  P.  Roche,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  Interna tional  Broad- 
casting for  terms  of  2  years : 

Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Abbott  M.  Washburn,  of  the  District  c! 
Columbia. 

(The    a'oove    rcmlnations    were    approtei    ' 
subject  to  the  nominees'  conunltment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee^^pf^he 
Senate.) 

In  the  Coast  GrARD^ 

Coast  Guard  nominations  b^lnning  Car- 
mln  (n)  Yannone,  to  be  cojhmander.  and 
ending  Richard  L.  Powell.  to/T>e  commander, 
which  nominations  were-^l^celved  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in 'the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  11,  1974.  j 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  'Willis  E.  Lucas,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  recognize 
Thy  greatness  as  the  Creator  and  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe.  By  Thy  hand  all 
things  came  into  being  and  l^  Thy  hand 
all  the  universe,  its  history,  and  its  people 
are  directed  to  destiny. 

We  give  thanks  that  You  so  loved  this 
world  You  made  and  those  who  live  on 
it  that  You  sent  your  Son  to  demonstrate 
that  love  at  Calvary. 


We  are  av.are  this  day  that  You  love 
us  and  desii'e  with  infinite  passion  to 
bless  us  personally  and  nationally.  Rec- 
ognizing that  Your  blessing  is  quite  often 
beyond  our  mortal  grasp  to  comprehend, 
we  pray  for  faith  to  reach  beyond  our- 
selves and  trust  Your  loving  goodness. 
Thus  accepting  Your  promise  we  ask  for 
wisdom  that  Your  servants  and  our  lead- 
ers might  seek,  know,  and  use  divine 
knowledge. 

We  have  confidence  that  You  hear  our 
requests  and  we  leave  Thy  throne  in  per- 
sonal assurance.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CSiwr  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annormces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

TJiere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from   the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
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incnt  of  the  Hon';''  to  ?  bill  of  thp  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S  3202.  An  act  to  aiifhori?e  approprlallons 
10  the  Atomic  Enen;y  Commlsston  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2()1  of  thp  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  ameiii<:<l.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  mep^age  al.-o  announced  that  the 
Societai-y  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Repiv^entalive.s  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  iS.  1480  entitled  -An 
act  to  regulate  coiiinieice  by  authorfc-.ing 
and  e.stabhshing  ptOL:i-,;nis  and  activities 
to  promote  the  export  of  American  goods. 
prcduLU,  and  services  and  by  increasing 
the  recognitioia  of  inteinational  economic 
holicy  con.-^ideration.;  in  Fcdenil  decigion- 
in  I  king,  and  for  other  purposes. 


April  25,  197 If 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  TWO  PRIVILEGED 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
leports  on  two  privileged  resolutions. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcQUf.  t  uf  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


REV.  WILLIS  E.  LUCAS 

'  Mr.  HIIXIS  a.'^ked  and  was  given  per- 
nu.s.-.ion  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  mttiute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  Jli^  remarks  and 
iiulude  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  acknowledge  the  words  this  morning 
of  the  Reverend  Willis  E.  Lucas,  ixistcr 
of  the  First  Bapt:-t  Church  of  Kokamo. 
Ind.  Reverend  Lucas  in  an  outstanding 
Midwest  theologian  v.  ^^o  most  recently 
was  as.rociated  wiih  tl.c  An-.erican  Baptist 
Churche.s  Evangelistic  A.ssociation  and 
formerly  was  a  m-m'^f-r  of  the  Billy  Gra- 
ham Evangelistic  A.ssoriation. 

His  prayer  this  moining  reminded  me 
of  the  words  of  Matthew  Henry  whea  he 
wrote: 

Let  pr.iver  be  tl-e  kev  of  the  mnrnipir  and 
the  bolt  oi'  the  evening. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  Reverend  Lucas 
with  us. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PiUV- 
ILEGED  REPORT  ON  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL  FOR  SPECIAL  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPME3NT 
FOR  FISCAL  Yf:AR  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privile.i^ed  report  on  an 
appropriation  bill  for  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  for  the  fi«:al 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tt'xas? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Govemmcait 
Operations  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIV- 
ERS ACT  BY  DESIGNATING  CHAT- 
TOOGA RIVER  AS  COMPONENT 
OP  NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
PJVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  9492)  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Chattooga  River.  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna.  and  Georgia,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  of  the  Hoii.^-e  engro?.scd 
amendment,  after  "(b)"  insert  "(1)". 

Page  3.  of  the  House  engro.s.sed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  II  to  15,  inclusive, 
and  in.sert: 

(3)  In  section  7(b)  delete  clau.se  (1)  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  during  the  teu-year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  for  a  three  com- 
plete fl.scal  year  period  following  any  Act  of 
Congress  designating  any  river  for  potential 
addition  to  Uie  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  whichever  Is  later,  unless,  pri- 
or to  the  expiration  of  the  relevant  period, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and.  where  na- 
tional forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of  study, 
determine  Uiat  such  river  should  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers System  and  notify  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  UrUted 
States  Congre.ss,  in  WTitlng,  including  a  copy 
of  the  study  upon  which  the  determination 
was  made,  at  lea-st  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  while  Congress  is  In  session  prior  U> 
publisliing  notice  to  that  eflTect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and". 

Page  3.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  20  to  26,  Inclusive. 

Page  4,  line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

Page  4,  line  4.  of  the  Hou.se  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "including  the  pro- 
tection of  and  Insert  "for  the  purpose  of 
protecting". 

Page  4,  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  in.sert 
"(d)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
ciu-rcd  in. 


FIGHT  INFLATION  WITH  WHAT.> 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre-^s  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  speculation  that  the  United  States 
will  get  a  new  czar  to  fight  inflation.  A 
more  pertinent  question  would  appear  to 
be.  flght  it  with  what? 

The  United  States  currently  suffers 
from  a  12-percent  rate  of  inflation.  The 
jobless  rate  Is  edging  upward.  Everv 
housewife  knows  the  cost  of  living  is  at 
an  all-time  high  and  still  going  up.  Yet 
all  price  controls  are  being  dropped  and 
even  standby  control  authority  is  ap- 
parently being  allowed  to  die.  Adminis- 
ti-ation  leaders  appear  to  favor  as  htlle 
Government  interference  as  possible  in 
economic  operations.  This  would  indicate 
that  inflation  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  Its 
course. 

The  average  American  feels  that  in- 
flation is  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem  to- 
day. There  is  little  to  indicate  a  return  to 
stability  in  prices  within  the  foreseeable 
futme.  This  points  toward  recession  and 
there  are  many  who  state  we  already  are 
in  a  recession. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bold  action  in  Augxist  1971  in 
freezing  prices  had  a  salutary  stabilizing 
effect.  Subsequently,  however,  controls 
were  abandoned  in  first  one  area  and 
then  another.  Now  we  are  back  in  a  free 
running  market  and  the  situation  is 
worse  than  before  controls  were  imder- 
taken.  This  is  a  situation  that  cannot 
indefinitely  be  ignored. 

The  standby  price  control  authority 
should  be  continued  in  law  and  the 
administration  should  be  preparing 
stronger  steps  against  inflation. 


WELCOME  TO  VISITORS   FROM 
GRAND  RAPIDS 

(Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  a  Member  for  approximately 
2  months  now.  During  my  Incumbency, 
the  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  have  started 
a  program  involving  bus  trips  to  Wash- 
ington—trips of  the  people  to  sec  "where 
the  people  govern." 

While  the  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  these  traveling  Mlchiganites,  I 
am  dehghted  they  have  been  able  to  make 
the  trip  to  Washington,  visit  some  of  the 
historic  shrines  and  monuments,  and 
spend  some  time  seeing  how  the  Congress 
works. 

I  am  sure  they  have  been  impressed,  as 
I  still  am,  with  the  actuality  of  the  peo- 
ple's voice  controlling  their  own  Govern- 
ment. I  want  to  thank  the  leadership  and 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  these  visitors  from  Grand 
Rapids. 


A  series  of  these  trips  is  planned  and 
from  all  indications  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble in  signing  up  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Ci.pital. 

I  wish  those  present  today  a  very 
pleasant  stay  in  Washington.  I  wish  them 
a  safe  and  interesting  return  trip  to 
Grand  Rapids.  I  extend  to  them  and  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Michigan  an  invitation  to  visit  Washing- 
ton and  visit  with  me. 


RATE  THE  RATERS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  rate  the  raters.  Every  group  that 
appears  in  the  country  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  duty  to  rate  the  Congress.  Many 
rate  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  as  little 
as  5  votes,  even  though  we  had  540 
votes  in  1973.  These  groups  are  obviously 
advocate  groups  speaking  from  a  particu- 
lar viewpoint;  yet  the  public  Ls  not  aware 
of  this  nor  are  they  aware  of  how  these 
groups  are  funded.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  committee  than  our  own  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  under  the 
fair  and  impartial  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

I  think  a  tremendous  public  service 
can  be  performed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statements 
and  I  agree  with  him.  We  see  so  many 
groups  in  the  country  who  are  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  leg- 
islation on  the  floor,  and  label  themselves 
with  a  name  that  soimds  good.  While 
they  insist  that  we  divulge  everything, 
they  do  not  even  declare  their  sources  cf 
income.  They  do  not  state  how  much  is 
spent  or  where  or  for  what  purpose.  They 
are  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
lobbying  groups,  and  should  call  them- 
selves lobbyists. 

These  lobbying  groups  rate  the  Con- 
gress on  the  so-called  issues.  In  reality, 
oftentimes  these  "raters"  chose  a  half 
dozen  or  so  minor  votes  out  of  hundreds. 
Many  of  these  votes  chosen  for  rating 
were  made  in  parliamentary  maneuver- 
ing or  as  the  lesser  of  evils.  The  raters 
do  not  explain  this,  or  even  seem  to  care. 

I  think  it  is  time  somebody  took  a  look 
at  these  opinion-molding  organizations. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  welcome  Mr.  Prey's  statement. 


SOURCE  OF  INCOME  OF  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM  ORGANIZATIONS 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ob- 


servations both  as  to  the  committee  and 
the  chairman.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  incUned  to  agree  with 
him.  There  is  an  amendment  pending  at 
the  moment  in  the  markup  of  the  so- 
called  campaign  reform  bill,  which  will 
require  these  organizations  to  make  pub- 
lic, the  same  as  a  candidate  or  any  orga- 
nization supporting  a  candidate,  the 
source  of  their  income.  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  then 
it  would  be  wholesome  after  that  to  take 
a  good  look  at  them  anj'way. 


NO  JUSTICE 


<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
when  IJembeis  of  Congress  and  their 
wives  were  fleeing  Washington  by  the 
dozens  on  junkets  to  the  far  ends  of  the 
Earth.  I  was  asked  to  comment  and  re- 
sponded thusly: 

Wit,*!  the  number  of  junketeers  reported 
to  be  flitting  all  over  the  globe,  it's  a  cinch 
all  the  problems  of  the  world  will  be  solved 
before  the  end  of  the  Easter  recess. 

After  reading  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest of  yesterday  for  another  $6  billion 
for  foreign  handouts.  I  must  sadly  report 
that  my  hopes  were  ill-founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ain't  no  justice. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13999,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  NATION- 
AL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1058  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1058 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13999)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  fcr  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  rei>ort  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and ''the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  •'^ 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Ron   No.    182] 

.'\lexandcr 

Eiapgi 

Blackburn 

Bl?.;nik 

Bowen 

Brcwn.  Calif. 

E.own.  Mich. 

Bii'.lianan 

Carev,  NY. 

Cl.-irk 

C!ay 

Cochr;:n 

Conyers 

Davis.  SC. 

de  la  Gurza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Di^rs 

Dor.: 

Drin;-n 

Duiskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evans,  Cclo. 

Fiynt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  360 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen-^ed 
witli. 


Frenzcl 

Pickle 

tJettvs 

Powell.  Ohio 

Glaimo 

Reid 

Grav 

Rounev.  NY. 

Haley 

Roonev  Pa. 

Hanna 

Rise 

Hansen,  Wa^h. 

Rosenthal 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Holt 

Saiterfield 

Honon 

Shiplev 

Hosmer 

Shuster 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Kemp 

Siubblefield 

Long.  Md. 

Udall 

Luian 

Ullman 

.McSpadden 

'W8t-'t;onner 

Mayne 

V.'hiiehiiri:u 

Mil  ford 

Wi;iiam.s 

Mills 

Wil?«3n. 

Montsomery 

Charle?,  Tex 

Mvers 

Wvatt 

O'Hara 

Wvlie 

Parris 

Ycimi--.  S  C. 

Pat  man 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  13999.  AUTHORIZING 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fr('m 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
IlHnois  iMr.  Anderson),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1058 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
reneral  debate  on  H.R.  13999,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  total  authorization  in  H.R.  13999 
is  S783.2  million.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease in  the  Foundation's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  of  $142  million,  most  of 
which  is  allocated  for  new  initiatives  in 
energy-related  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13999  includes  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
scientific  research  project  support  pro- 
gram, for  the  science  education  program 
and  for  the  program  entitled  "Re-search 
Applied  to  National  Needs." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1058  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13999. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1058.  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  13999,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  H.R.  13999  Ls  to  pro-     I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  ml-         Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to 

thl'^McffS^QY      ^^^"^^^"f-^"''"^."''  ?°''"y   ^  *^*  distinguished   gentleman  A  motion  to  reoonsider  was  laid  on  the 

the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  from  nilnois  (Mr.  Awbek30i»).  pending  table 

amount  authorized  Ls  $788,200,000.  which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

By  way  of  comparl.<;on  the  fiscal  ye-T  consume.  — ^— ^^^— ^— 

1974  authorization  was  SGS.'i.GOO.OOO  ani  Mr.   Speaker    House  ResnUition   1057  ^r.^,r  r~. 

the  fLscal  year   1974   appn.pri.riuu  v..s  provi.-'es  for  an  opeTrulf  with^^^  PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERAnON 

$569,600,000.  renen.rdcbate  o^H  R    iS    a  S  OF  H.R.   11989.  FIRE  PREVENTION 

The  amount  authorized  in  this  bill  for  authorize  appropriations  to^the  National  ^""^^  CONIROL  ACT  OF  1974 

ft.scal  year  1975  is  exactly  what  tlie  ad-  Aeronautics   and   Space  Admir.istiation  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 

ministration    requested.    However,    the  for  the  fl.scnl  year  197.5.  by  direction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  i 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  The  total  authorization  in  II  R.  139r>3  call  up  Hoase  Resolution  1016  and  a.si- 

ciid  transfer  some  $19,500,000  from  one  is  S3. L':.3. 184,000.  Of  this  amount.  '■;2.3,57,-  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

proKi-am  to  another.  Funds  were  taken  070.000  i.s  allocated  for  research  and  de-  Tiie  Clerk  read  the  re.'^olution  p---  f(  1- 

iiom    two   categories   deahng   v.ith   re-  volopment,  $146,490,000  for  coii.-i ruction  lows: 

search  and  put  into  five  different  cate-  of  f.^cilitics  and  $749,624,000  for  program  H,  Res.   ioi6 

gories  dealing  with  education  and  sci-  management.   The  major  researc  h  and  i?  ■so/ifrf.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

ence  information,  among  other  things.  development  programs  are*  Space  Shut-  '■''•^^''"tion  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 

Minority  views  were  filed  by  Alphonzo  tie.  phy.sics  and  astronomy    lunar  and  ^^^  House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee 

Bell  and  George  Brown  objecting  to  the  planetary    exploration     launch    vehicle  "^  t'^^.^hoi©  House  on  the  state  of  the 

committee's   transferring   funds   out  of  procurement,   .space  applications    aero-  nCV^ '^,!H?.T''![f*'°"Kn '*':  *'l'i'"'* 

TotSr  r^^SLL'S  r  ir^''^^'  '^-  r'''^  '''^Tl'  «"d  technologV.'^nd  ^f^y'  .T r:a^Z,\::T.ZT .TT..en^ 

\oted  to  research  mto  solving  the  energy  tnuKint;  and  data  acquisition.  The  pro-  losses  resuituig  from   tires   Uirough   better 

problem.  They  prefer  the  distribution  of  jiram  management  division  of  NASA  is  ^o  prevention  and  control,  and  for  other 

funds  originally  requested  by  the  N3F.  allocated  funds  for  manned  space  flight,  Purp<Jt«s.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  for  si^ace  science  programs  and  for  aero-  '"'  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  conthnie 

tills  rule  In  order  that  the  Hoase  mav  nautics  and  space  technology  "°'  ^  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 

begin  debate  on  H.R.  13999.  Mr.   Speaker    I  uree  the  adontion   of  ''**^  *"•*  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  request,  for  Hou.se  Resolution  l"o?7' in'^orSer 'tha?  ^e  lT^7enTrr:i'^^^.^J.'''ir,TT.u 

tm^e.  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13998.  be  rt^  r^r  ^en^r^nt  uLder  the  Te-Tn- 

w  ■    T  ,^XT^     ,  r  *'^'"-     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr.  ute  rule  by  uties  Instead  of  by  sections  At 

Mr.  LONG  Of  LoULsiaiia.  Mr.  Speaker.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  ^^f>  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  ro-a-  may  consume.  *>'"  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rtse 

lution.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained  ""'*  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  House  Resolution  1057  provides  for  the  f";"*"**"^*"**®  ^  '""y  ^^^^  *>««»  adopted,  and 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  consideration  of  H  R    13998    the  NASA  J^  ^T    "L'^"wf,V°'^  ^*"  ^  considered  as 

A  motion  to  recotvsider  w..  laid  on  , :  e  Authorization,  unde^ai' open'^ule'^wfth  TnTal  TJ'.l.T.Tu.^^^T,  '^.Z 

''^"'^-            1  hour  of  general  debate.  except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13998  is  to  pro-  r^y^^  opTTAirirD    -m, 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION  ^''^^  ^^^al  year  1975  authorizations  for  Tof-K^anrT^ntr,^  gentleman  fio:n 

OFH.R.   13998.  AUTHORIZING  AP-  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad-  ^Mr^^l^a'^l^S^Jl'' i,^°Z.,^,, 

?i'Sr^^^^i?Au5'cSA^SPrc^E  r8fo1,r-"   -'"«  ^--"^  «^  ^3.253.-  J  Za^f^'Lll^r^Tu^Tio^^^'r^'l 

SSS^IS'^^O^''^^'^^'^^'^'^     ,   By  way  of  comparLson.  the  amount  au-     P^i^^/omia'^fSr^'^li?  ^""^"T 

thorized  for  NASA  in  flsral  vpnr  1 074  TL-ac      """    caiiromla    (Mr.    Del    Clawson\ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speitker.  JS.OsTsooS^^d   the  t^'oJ^t^'^^^^^  H*^^  '^'^''^  '  ''"''"^  '^^''''  ^"^^  ''"^^ 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  priated  for  NASA  in  fiscal  vear  1974  wa.s  ^  ^  "^^  consume. 

I  call  up  House  Resolution  1057  and  ask  $3  oo-  100  000  *^'"-  Speaker.  House  Resolution   1016 

for  its  Immediate  consideration.                     Major  items  authoriypd  in  fhi<  hin  m  a  P^'o^dea  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 

The  CTerk  read  the  resolution  a.s  fol-  thefoltowinT    ^""^^"^"^'^  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire 

lows:                                                                               "■  Prevention  and  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1974. 

H.  Res.  1067  ^^  «V'l7""  ■-".. •®22222'^  ^ouse  Resolution  1018  also  provides 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl.s  l^^^  and   nK^etlr^^x;;!;;;-           '        '  ^  *^^'  *^«  ^"'  S^^"  ^  ^^^^  'or  amendment 

resolutton  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that        "";;'  "'"^  planetary  explora-  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

Sth?X>.7^oIL'rtVe"^^or';r^'.'**  Tr..ding-andda7a"aVquisVtion:    l^.Z.^  ^  ««•    "989    establishes    a    National 

or  tne  wboie  House  on  the  State  of  the  Onion  ^                           ^^"  """  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  to  be  henderl  hv  n. 

for  the  consideration  of  the  biu  (HJi.  18098  >  The  committee  report  includes  a  letter  Presidentlally  appointed   director    The 

^o-nTtr  a-n^^Tr  TdnS-nil^^fC ?o;  17^3  ^.Tl%  ir"^"'*  ^'^  authorizaUon  Fire  Bureau  ^rthr^edStocus'^^r 

research  and  development,  construction  of  -r^'i'yv.lu^^i,               a,       .     .v.  efforts  to  Improve  America's  fire  preven- 

faciuues.  and  research  and  program  man-  ,.  ^"^^^1"  o^^  »  provision  bi  the  ear-  tlon  and  control  programs.  Some  of  the 

agement,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen-  ^\^^  authorizations  which  placed  a  re-  work  it  will  undertake  will  Include  devel- 

erai  debate,  which  shau  be  confined  to  the  st«  it"on  on  the  use  of  funds  for  grants  to  opment  of  technology  to  control  fires 

biu  and  shau  conUnue  not  to  exceed  one  universities    where    Armed    Forces    re-  trainta«  and  education  in  Are  nreven- 

^rM-^w'T  •'*"*"^  **""*^  *°'*  controlled  cruiters  were  barred.  However,  the  com-  Uon  te^ques   a?d  data  coUection  on 

lirtt^rc'^^^T^lTor:^'!^-:  t^'Ss"n'^[aSfrr%"^^'"^^.?"^'-  "^«  effectives  of  vSols'Se'contr^ 

nautlcs.  the  bill  shaU  be  rlad  for  aiS^S-  Sj^^J?HLrr«°7f^  ^1*^""*^^'J^"  "^^thods.    One    of    the    most    Important 

nient  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  A™the  L  f „  l^™\*fP;,  ^^"^  ^^^  the  committee  functions  of  the  Fire  Bureau  will  be  to 

conclusion  of  the  considerauon  of  the  bui  ?.  »^»  f,"°,    ^r      ^^  ^^^"'  ^  ''^"'^^  ^"  conduct  an  extensive  program  of  public 

for   amendment,   the   Committee   shall   rise  institution  is  planned.  education  in  fire  safetv  and  nrpventinn 

and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  ,uch        Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  The  blU  alS  esSblLhes  a  ImS^  Re 

Z-,T^oTsT.^L^lZrL\^^.Z^^^  ^'j^r^.%eaker.  X  have  no  further  re-  '^TrB^^VV^^^^^^^^ 

Z'^  °pLi^^;^lt^StTnte"r^rn1  ^^o^  J,™^'"^  ^"^  res:^-e"thirfanc;^f  SS  ^^^^^"  "^^°  ^^^^^^  ^"'^  ^^"^^  ^' 

except  one  mouon  to  recommit.                           L     t  .^^^.t^     »  ,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  It  takes  us  to 

The  SPEAKFR   ThP  .T«r,fi«^««  r,  r          ^        of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate  this  bill  today  there  will  be  300 

Lo^ianr^^'SSnS?  ffrTSSfr"  ''°"     JlSn  ""  '"^'""^  '^"""•^^  ^'^  "^"^  "^-    5^™?,"^!,"^  ^/^r^.^^"  \^^ 
Mr.  IX>NG  of  I^uisiana.  Mr.  Speaker.        The  iteviotis  question  was  ordered.  a  quart^Ta'^mX^ars'orp7o;^^^ 
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damage  will  have  occurred.  At  least  one 
person  will  be  dead,  and  34  people  will 
be  injured — many  of  them  permanently 
■scarred  or  disfigured. 

Our  Nation  has  long  needed  an  im- 
provement in  its  fire  prevention  and 
control  methods.  This  bill  can  be  the 
first  step  toward  making  that  improve- 
ment by  reducing  the  tragic  waste  of 
lives  and  money  caused  by  fires. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  resolution  and 
passage  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  « Mr. 
Del  Clawson)  . 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974,  is  House  Resolution 
1016.  This  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  In  addition,  the  rule 
provides  that  the  bill  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11989  is  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  reduction  and  preven- 
tion of  fires. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  establishes 
tn  the  Departiiient  of  Commerce  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Fire  Safety.  The  Fire 
Bureau  will  undertake  programs  of  tech- 
nology development,  data  collection,  and 
public  education.  The  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  fire  safety  is  placed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  to  improve 
the  training  of  firefighters  and  the  man- 
agement training  of  flre  chiefs. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Fire 
Research  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  conduct  basic  and 
implied  research  on  flre  and  its  effects. 
Title  ni  establishes  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  a  program  for  im- 
proved treatment  of  bum  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETURN  OP  SENATE  BILL  S.  1486  TO 
THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1486)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  au- 
thorizing and  establishing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  promote  the  export  of  American 
goods,  products,  and  services  and  by  Increas- 
ing the  recognition  of  International  economic 
policy  considerations  in  Federal  decision- 
making, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Is  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  will  return  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  each  of  the 
bills  on  which  the  rules  were  just 
granted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  13998)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  13998,  with  Mr. 
McKay  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.   * 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  McKay)  .  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  has  imdertaken 
perhaps  its  most  intensive  scrutiny  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration budget  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Every  member  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  played  an 
important  role  in  developing  this  bill. 
The  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  painstakingly 
examined  this  request  embodied  In  H.R. 
13998,  the  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  April  9,  1974, 
by  imanimous  role  call  vote  of  those 
present.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshbr),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  has 
labored  with  diligence  to  help  develop 
this  legislation.  He,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler),  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqda),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  along  with 
members  of  the  committee,  have  held 


hearings  in  Washington,  at  the  NASA 
field  centers  and  key  industrial  contrac- 
tors on  the  programs  included  in  the  bi:l 
before  us. 

Since  1966.  the  Federal  outlaws  lor  our 
national  space  program  have'  continu- 
ously declined.  Our  outlays  for  our  na- 
tional space  effort  are  over  40-percent 
less  then  they  were  9  years  ago.  The  fund- 
ing proposed  for  this  coming  fiscal  year 
will  ec;ual  or  slightly  exceed  that  of  the 
previous  year  for  the  first  time  in  almoM 
a  decade.  You  all  well  know  that  the 
Apollo  lunar  and  the  Skylab  program.^ 
have  botii  been  successfully  complete(i 
even  in  the  face  of  tight  fiscal  contraint. 
Our  successes  in  our  automated  plane- 
tary program  are  well  known,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  the  spectacular  pho- 
tography returned  from  the  planet  Mer- 
cury. . 

Even  while  new  knowledge  and  scien- 
tific achievements  are  being  made  by 
NASA,  the  practical  dov,n-to-earth  bene- 
fits of  cur  national  space  program  are 
multiplying  each  day.  The  Earth  Re- 
sources Satellite  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented success.  Communications  satel- 
lites are  part  of  our  daily  lives.  Weather, 
navigation  satellites,  and  Earth  resources 
t^hnology  is  being  applied  to  our  na- 
tional needs.  New  materials,  new  medical 
equipment,  new  metliods  of  fabrication, 
and  new  electronics  have  all  enriched  our 
daily  lives  and  improved  our  standard  of 
living. 

It  is  remarkable  that  within  the  span 
of  a  decade  the  use  of  space  has  become 
routine  in  many  applications  and  its 
benefits  have  spread  throughout  the 
daily  lives  of  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. Clearly,  tliis  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  budget  in  the  bill  before  you  to- 
day includes  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Viking  Mars  lander  program  in  1976: 
the  ApoUo-Soytiz  test  project  in  1975. 
and  the  orbital  flight  of  the  first  Earth 
orbital,  low-cost  transportation  system — 
the  Space  Shuttle — in  1979. 

Your  committee  took  several  actions 
with  respect  to  the  request  for  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  NASA  re- 
quested a  new  authorization  of  $3,241,- 
127,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  biU,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $3,253,184,000.  For  re- 
search and  development.  NASA  request- 
ed a  total  of  $2,346,015,000;  for  construc- 
tion of  faculties  NASA  requested  $151,- 
490,100;  and  for  research  and  program 
management,  $749,624,000.  The  commit- 
tee increased  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment authorization  by  $11,055,000 
to  $2,347,070,000;  decreased  the  con- 
struction of  facihties  request  by  $5,000,- 
000  to  $146,490,000;  and  made  no  change 
to  the  request  of  $749,624,000  for  re- 
search and  program  management.  In 
taking  these  actions,  the  committee 
made  several  changes  to  the  programs 
and  added  four  language  amendments 
to  the  bUl. 

For  the  Space  Shuttle,  NASA  requested 
$800,000,000  and  the  committee  added 
$20  million  to  the  line  Item  to  provide 
for  increased  funding  for  work  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  main  engine  which  has  en- 
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countered  technical  problems  typical  of 
M:e  early  phases  of  the  development  pro- 
'iiam  of  this  kind.  These  additional  funds 
v.  ill  aid  in  meeting  current  milestones  for 
'he  Space  Shuttle  program  of  a  flret  horl- 
;.;ntal  flight  In  1977  and  the  first  manned 
Mljital  fight  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1979. 

In  Space  Flight  Operations,  two  reduc- 
tions were  made.  Five  million  dollars  was 
deleted  from  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Teat  Proj- 
ect in  recognition  that  successful  man- 
agement of  that  program  is  continuing  to 
reduce  total  costs.  Thus  the  reduction 
taken  by  the  committee  is  made  in  recog- 
nition of  successful  program  manage- 
ment and  the  reduced  needs  for  funds. 
Ten  million  dollars  was  deleted  from 
development,  test  and  mission  operations 
area  since  a  carryover  of  sufficient  funds 
Indicated  that  this  reduction  would  not 
in  any  way  hamper  NASA's  ability  to 
support  the  maruied  space  flight  pro- 
grams. 

This    bW    provides    $547,015,000    for 
NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science  for  fiscal 
year   1975.   the  lowest  budget  for  this 
important  work  in  several  years,   and 
some  $55  million  less  than  the  budget 
plan  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  de- 
cline in   the  space  science    budget    Is 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
Viking  Project  has  past  its  peak  in  fund- 
ing. Viking  is  designed  to  pursue  a  new 
phase   of   Mars   exploration    when    the 
twin   orbiter-lander  spacecraft   will   be 
launched   next  year,   arriving   at   Mars 
m  the  summer  of  1976.  The  lander  por- 
tion of  the  spacecraft  wUl  make  detaUed 
scientific  Investigations  of  the  physical 
and  cliemical  nature  of  the  Martian  sur- 
face, but  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  obtaining  data  relevant  to  the  search 
for  extraterrestial  life;  Mars  is  the  planet 
believed  most  likely  to  harbor  some  form 
of  life  If  any  such  exists  elsewhere  In 
the  solar  system. 

NASA's  planetaiT  exploration  t>ro%iram 
lia.s  been  extraordinarily  successful.  Mar- 
iner 9  returned  thousands  of  pictures  of 
Mars,  enough  so  that  tlie  entire  suiface 
has  now  been  accurately  mapped. 

Pioneer  10  was  the  first  spacecraft  to 
fly  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  Asteroid  Belt,  and  will  be 
the  first  manmade  object  to  escape  the 
solar  system.  As  Pioneer  10  flew  past  Ju- 
piter last  December  It  took  more  than  300 
close-up  pictures  of  the  largest  planet 
and  Its  inner  moons,  and  provided  con- 
siderable new  scientific  Information  on 
Jupiters  magnetic  field  and  radiation 
environment. 

More  recently.  Mariner  10  returned 
.some  remarkable  images  of  Venus'  cloud 
cover  and  some  even  more  remarkable 
pictures  of  the  surface  of  Mercury  dur- 
ing the  first  close-up  oh^ei-vations  of  the 
planet  nearest  the  Sim. 

The  next  major  project  in  the  plane- 
tary exploration  program  is  the  Mariner 
Jupiter-Satum  mission  to  be  launched 
in  1977.  Using  the  gravity  assist  tech- 
nique the  spacecraft  will  fly  by  Jupiter 
in  1979  and  then  on  to  Saturn  in  1983. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  science 
program  Is  made  up  of  Earth  orMttn^ 
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satellites  designed  to  study  the  Sun,  the 
Earth's  spatial  environment,  and  astro- 
nomical phenomena  which  can  provide 
clues  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
universe. 

After  careful  examination  by  our  com- 
mittee, the  budget  requests  for  the  Office 
of  Space  Science  appeared  to  be  fully 
justified,  and  our  committee  recommends 
that  the  amounts  requested  be  author- 
ized without  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  major  division 
within  NASA  is  the  Office  of  Appllca- 
tion.s.  NASA  is  requesting  $177,500,000  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  to  support  the 
important  work  of  this  office. 

Our  committee  believes  that  support 
of  the  applications  program  constitutes 
an  excellent  Investment  of  public  funds. 
Tangible  dividends  have  already  been 
produced,  and  we  have  only  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface. 

Tlie  Office  of  Applications  develoos 
Earth  orbiting  sateUltes  which  provide 
such  things  as  communications  services, 
meteorological  observations,  and  accu- 
rate sun'eys  of  the  Earth's  resources. 

Communication  satellites  have  revolu- 
tionized Intercontinental  communica- 
tions during  the  short  period  of  one  dec- 
ade. Today,  there  Is  a  profitable  private 
enterprise  based  upon  the  research  and 
development  work  performed  by  NASA. 

Weather  satelhtes  have  taken  their 
place  as  an  Important  factor  among  the 
operational  forecasting  techniques  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Again,  this  reflects  the  re- 
markable progress  made  by  NASA  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

Since  its  launch  In  July  1972,  tlie  first 
Earth  Resources  Technology  SateUite 
(ERTS-1)  has  provided  more  than  100,- 
000  clear  images  of  mountain  ranges, 
praiiies.  and  deserts;  oceans,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  reservoirs:  forests,  ranches 
farms,  and  cities.  More  than  1  million 
pictures  have  been  distributed  to  some 
300  investigators  in  the  United  States 
and  36  other  countries.  Among  the  prac- 
tical purposes  ERTS  pictures  serve  are: 
Monitoring  urban  development  and 
planning  future  land  use; 

Estimating  crop  yields  and  talcing  in- 
\  entorles  of  timber ; 

Locating  ah-  and  water  pollution  and 

mapping  strip  mine  and  forest  fire  scars; 

Exploring  for  minerals  and  petroleum' 

Discovering  linear  landscape  features 

that  may  someday  help  in  predicting 

earthquakes ; 

Updating  maps  and  coastal  and  na\1- 
gation  charts; 
Keeping  watch  on  volcanoes: 
Surveying  the  breeding  groimd  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl; 

Studying  flood  hazards  and  managing 
water  resources;  and 

Determining  the  dL^trlbutlon  of  ma- 
rine life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  al- 
ways supported  a  vigorous  appUcations 
program.  This  year,  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  authorize  the  full 
amount  of  the  requested  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  committee  deter- 
mined, however,  to  designate  $2  million 


for  research  on  short-term  violent 
weather  phenomena.  In  view  of  the  dev- 
astation by  tornadoes  at  the  begirming 
of  this  month,  this  action  by  our  com- 
mittee seems  especially  timely.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  talent,  experti.se 
and  faculties  that  exi.st  within  NASA 
than  can  be  used  to  as.sist  NOAA  in  tlii.s 
important  work. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  designate 
$1  million  of  the  Office  of  AppUcatioas 
budget  for  support  of  research  on  ground 
propulsion  systems.  Work  is  already  un- 
derway on  development  of  turbine  en- 
gines for  automobiles  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center.  In  addition,  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  is  experimenting 
with  a  new  technique  for  hydrogen  in- 
jection into  conventional  automotive  en- 
gines. The  committee  beheves  that  NASA 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  additional 
research  on  the  development  of  energy 
conserving,  efficient  engines  that  have 
clean  emission  characteristics. 

In  the  area  of  aeronautics  and  space 
technology,  several  signtflcant  changes 
were  made  In  the  budget  proposed  by 
NASA :  $4,255,000  was  added  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technok^y;  $655,000 
of  that  Increase  was  added  to  provide  re- 
search on  hydrogen  as  an  aviation  fuel. 
It  is  clear  hi  the  long  term  that  hydrogen 
will  play  an  increasing  role  as  a  fuel  sub- 
stitute  for  hydrocarbons.  This  modest 
amount  of  money  was  provided  so  that 
NASA  may  take  a  long-range  look  at  air- 
craft fuel  needs.  An  additional  $1.6  mil- 
lion  was  provided  for  research  on  a  va- 
riety of  aviation  safety  problems.  These 
funds  would  be  devoted  to  atmospheric 
research,  fire  technology,  systems  safety 
and    hazard    avoidance.    One    million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  also 
added  in  space  and  nuclear  research  and 
technology  for  a  solar  sateUite  power  sta- 
tion systems  study  and  several  related 
technology   areas.   These   funds    would 
make  it  possible  for  NASA  to  relnsUtute 
systems  studies  in  the  areas  of  power 
processing    and    conversion,    structures 
and   materials,    and   microwave   power 
transmission,  all  of  which  are  required 
If  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  in  the  years 
ahead  of  solar  satellite  power — an  inex- 
haustible supply. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  also 
includes  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
NASA,  proposing  the  leasing  of  a  track- 
ing and  relay  satellite  system.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  provide  NASA  with  a  reduced 
requirement    in    the    years    ahead    for 
ground-based  overseas  tracking  stations, 
would  provide  greater  coverage  time  for 
low  Earth  orbit  satellites  and  allow  great- 
er amounts  of  data  to  be  transmitted. 
Since  it  is  still  not  clear  as  to  whether  a 
leasing  arrangement  or  direct  procure- 
ment of  such  a  system  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  this 
authorization   includes  language  which 
would  allow  NASA  to  proceed  with  ob- 
taining proposals  for  leasing  but  requires 
NASA  to  report  the  results  of  its  analysis 
prior  to  a  contract  award.  Tha  interests 
of  the  committee  in  this  matter  did  not 
go  to  who  might  or  might  not  win  the 
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competition  for  lease  but  to  the  question 
cf  which  approach  would  be  most  cost 
effective.  I  believe  that  tlie  language  in- 
cluded in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bi'l  will  accomplish  that  objective. 

In  constioiction  of  facilities,  several 
changes  were  made  leading  to  a  net  re- 
durtion  of  $5  million  in  the  NASA  re- 

N/iSA  requcj^ted  $0,040,000  lor  an  in- 
frared telescope  facility  at  an  unspecified 
location.  Four  million  dollars  was  added 
to  provide  for  an  optimized  infraied 
telescope  facility  to  be  located  at  Mauna 
Kca.  Hawaii. 

NASA  requested  $15,880,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  Space  Shuttle  landing  fa- 
cility at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Your 
committee  in  considering  this  item 
agreed  with  the  need  for  these  faciUties 
but  observed  that  excess  authorization 
would  be  created  for  this  project.  There- 
fore, the  conmiittee  is  recommending  the 
rescission  of  $10.9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  so  that  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  this  faculty  for  fiscal  year  1975  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  program 
but  will  not  provide  more  authorization 
than  that  which  is  needed  to  complete 
the  project.  In  examining  required  mod- 
ifications to  Launch  Complex  39  at  the 
Kermedy  Space  Center,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  committee  that  the  lead 
time  for  architect  engineering  study 
would  preclude  the  full  commitment  of 
funds  requested  in  the  total  of  $42,690.- 
000.  Therefore,  the  committee  reduced 
that  amount  by  $7  million.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  those  funds  will  be  requested 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  but  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  NASA 
also  requested  $4  million  for  construc- 
tion and  modification  of  solid  rocket 
motor  production  and  test  facilities. 
Since  a  firm  requirement  for  such  fa- 
ciUty  has  not  been  established,  the  com- 
mittee deleted  this  request  in  Its  entirety. 

In  one  construction  project,  $2  million 
was  added  for  the  construction  of  orblter 
horizontal  test  facilities  at  the  NASA 
Flight  Research  Center.  Edward  Air 
Force  Base.  The  project  requested  by 
NASA  was  to  support  the  Space  Shuttle 
horizontal  flight  testing  for  an  18-month 
period.  The  resulting  facility  would  have 
been  Insufficient  to  meet  NASA's  aero- 
nautical needs  for  future  years.  There- 
fore, your  committee  felt  It  prudent  that 
sufficient  funds  be  provided  for  this  fa- 
cility so  as  to  meet  not  only  the  short- 
term.  Space  Shuttle  horizontal  flight 
test  needs,  but  also  the  longer  term,  aero- 
nautical research  program  requirements. 

Since  1966,  total  space  program  em- 
ployment has  continuously  declined.  This 
decline  began  first  within  the  aerospace 
industry  in  1966  and  was  followed  by  the 
start  of  the  NASA  inhouse  employment 
decline  which  wUl  continue  in  this 
coming  year  with  an  additional  net  re- 
duction of  354  people  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  recognition  of  this,  no  reduction  was 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  area  of 
Research  and  Program  Management 
since  it  is  believed  that  NASA  is  under- 
taking an  effective  program  to  control 
their  total  personnel  complement  while 


maintaining  an  adequate  mix  of  skills 
within  its  organization. 

One  area  of  special  concern  received 
the  attention  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittees  with  respect  to  NASA 
employment.  Tliis  area  was  that  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  NASA  has  been 
cited  by  several  sources  for  its  poor  rec- 
ord in  employing  minority  and  profes- 
sional persomiel  in  its  organization.  In 
statements  belore  the  committee.  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  indicated  that  NASA's  employ- 
ment of  professional  personnel  from  the 
minorities  and  women  were  not  at  a 
satisfactory  level  and  that  NASA  has 
adopted  specific  goals  to  improve  this 
record.  I  believe  it  fair  to  point  out  that 
NASA's  declining  employment  and  rela- 
tively poor  competitive  salary  position 
with  respect  to  industry  has  not  helped 
this  situation.  However,  Dr.  Fletcher  did 
not  use  this  as  an  excuse  and  has  set 
what  your  committee  believes  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  achievable  goals  for  im- 
provement in  monorities  and  women  pro- 
fessionals within  NASA.  Such  goals  have 
been  set  not  only  at  NASA  headquarters 
but  in  each  field  center  and  each  major 
industrial  contractor  has  been  required 
to  undertake  affirmative  action  programs. 
Data  received  before  the  subcommittees 
and  the  full  committee  indicates  that 
progress  is  being  made.  Of  course,  evei-y- 
one  would  like  to  see  it  come  faster,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  approximately 
600  engineers  from  minority  groups  grad- 
uated from  college  each  year,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  NASA  finds  it  difficult  to 
employ  a  large  portion  of  these  new 
graduates.  Again,  NASA  is  not  relying  on 
hiring  strictly  new  graduates  but  on  im- 
proving the  skills  of  minority  groups  and 
women  within  the  NASA  organization. 
Again,  Dr.  Fletcher  indicated  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  current  situation 
and  has  set  reailistlc  goals  for  improve- 
ment. Your  committee  will  continue  to 
review  this  matter  to  assess  NASA's  ac- 
complishments in  equal  employment  op- 
portunity not  only  within  NASA  but  also 
witli  NASA's  key  contractors. 

I  would  like  to  now  discuss  in  more 
detail  my  summarization  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you.  This  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee  on  April  2  by  unanimous 
rollcall  vote  of  members  present. 

Referring  to  the  listing  of  committee 
actions,  I  would  point  out  that  the  net 
increase  in  tlie  NASA  authorization 
above  that  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion is  $6,055,000  or  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent above  tlie  total  budget  request.  The 
increase  is  modest  but  represents  11 
changes  taken  by  the  committee  after 
extensive  hearings  in  Washington,  the 
NASA  field  centers  and  the  industrial 
contractors.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  H.R.  13998.  is  to  authorize 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
will  detail  tlie  bill  and  the  committee 
actions  taken.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  requested  a 
new  authorization  of  $3,247,129,000  for 


fiscal  year  1975.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
tlie  committee  would  authorize  a  total  ol 
$3.25."?. 184.000.  This  amount  is  $239,624 
more  than  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974 
or  5.5  percent  more  than  authorized  in 
the  previous  year. 

A  net  increase  of  $11,035,000  for  re- 
search and  development  is  a  result  of 
several  changes  made  in  those  line  iiein 
categories.  A  reduction  of  $5,000,000  was 
made  in  construction  of  facilities  bring- 
ing tlie  net  total  increase,  as  meut:o:icd 
previously,  to  $6,055,000. 

I  will  now  describe  the  pro.-iam 
chanj.es  and  four  language  amendments 
m.  u?  to  the  bill. 

M.^NNFD  spare  FXK.HT 

In  manned  space  flight  research  and 
development,  three  changes  were  mad?: 
820  million  was  added  to  provide  addi- 
tional fimds  for  the  development  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  main  engine.  Dm-ing  the 
past  6  months,  the  main  engine  program 
has  encountered  a  ntimber  of  technical 
problems  typical  of  the  early  stages  of  a 
research  and  development  progi-am.  The 
addition  of  funds  will  add  assurance  to 
NASA  meeting  their  program  goals  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  of  a  first 
horizontal  flight  in  1977  and  first  orbital 
flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle  in  1979;  $5 
million  was  deleted  from  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  Test  Pro.iect,  part  of  the  space 
flight  operations  line  item,  in  recognition 
of  NASA's  excellent  management  and 
cost  control  in  tliis  program,  thus  allow- 
ing the  committee  to  reduce  the  authori- 
zation request  for  this  project  without 
impairing  the  progi-ess  of  the  program 
scheduled  to  conduct  a  rendezvous  and 
docking  with  the  So\-iets,  July  15.  1975. 

Ten  million  dollars  were  deleted  from 
development,  test  and  mission  opera- 
tions, a  part  of  the  space  flight  opera- 
tions line  item,  because  the  committee 
foimd  that  sufQcient  carryover  would  be 
available  from  fiscal  year  1974  funds  to 
allow  this  reduction  without  impairing 
the  technical  contract  support  services 
provided  within  tliis  category. 

AEBONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  TECHNOLOCY 

In  the  area  of  aeronautics  tind  spac? 
technology,  $655,000  was  added  to  the 
areonautical  research  and  technolog>- 
line  item  to  provide  for  aircraft  hydrogen 
fuel  research.  It  was  the  committee's  posi- 
tion that  hydrocarbon  fuels,  which  will 
become  increasingly  scarce  in  the  f  utiu-e. 
will  require  replacement.  One  of  the  more 
promising  candidates  is  hydrogen  used 
in  NASA's  rocket  engines  at  the  present 
time.  This  modest  but  important  re- 
search work  win  aid  in  establishing  tech- 
nology for  hydrogen  fuel  aircraft  of  the 
future. 

W^ithin  the  same  line  item.  $1.6  mil- 
lion was  added  to  atigment  aviation 
safety  research.  This  additional  research 
effort  would  include  atmospheric  studie.': 
with  respect  to  turbulence  and  its  effect 
on  aircraft,  systems  safety  and  hazard 
avoidance.  An  additional  $2,000,000  was 
also  added  for  general  aviation  research. 
The  intent  of  the  committee  in  provid- 
ing these  f  imds  is  to  expedite  and  expand 
work  in  the  structural  crash  worthiness, 
the  development  of  new  wing  forms  for 
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more  efficient  and  safer  flight,  develop- 
ment of  improved  fuel  systems  for  re- 
duced hazards,  investigation  of  advanced 
materials  and  fabrication  techniques, 
fiiission  reduction  for  aircraft  internai 
(  ombustion  ensines  and  applied  research 
m  aircraft  handling  characteristics. 

SPACE  AND  Nl-CIKAR  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

In  consideration  of  the  critical  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. $18  million  was  added  to  the  space 
and  nuclear  research  and  technology  line 
item  to  provide  for  additional  studies  on 
the  part  of  NASA  in  the  solar  satellite 
power  station  area  It  is  the  goal  of  these 
studies  to  identify  and  define  major  area.s 
of  emphasis  necessary  to  bring  a  solar 
power  station  system  to  a  practical  le\  eL 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   FACILITIES 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  area 
of  construction  of  facilities  with  a  total 
net  reduction  of  $5  million  from  the 
$151,490,000  requested  by  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Four  million  dollars  was  added  to  pro- 
vide for  an  optimized  infrared  telescope 
facility  to  be  located  at  Mauna  Kea, 
Hawaii.  This  telescope  is  essential  to 
NASA's  planetary  exploration  program 
providing  a  ground  based,  infrared  tele- 
scope large  enough  to  define  spacecraft 
sensor  requirements  for  planetary  flyby. 
The  additional  funds  would  make  the 
telescope  usable  after  NASA  completes 
its  short-range  program  and  would  allow 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  have 
a  more  flexible  infrared  telescope  facil- 
ity usable  throughout  the  remainder  ol 
the  century. 

A  net  reduction  of  $9,000,000  was  made 
in  the  NASA  request  of  $86,020,000  for 
Space  Shuttle  facilities  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  A  $7,000,000  deferral  was  made  in 
funds  for  modification  to  Launch  Com- 
plex 39  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
TTils  deferral  was  made  in  recognition  of 
the    fact    that     architect    engineering 
studies  will  take  the  better  part  of  the 
conting    fiscal    year    to    complete,    and 
therefore,  construction  funds  could  not 
be  committed  in  the  amount  requested 
by  NASA.  The  committee  endorses  the 
work  being  carried  on  In  this  project  but 
deferred  the  funds  recognizing  that  the 
program  can  be  continued  in  an  orderly 
manner  without  these  moneys  in  fiscal 
year  1975;  $2  million  was  added  to  the 
request  of  $1,940,000  for  construction  of 
an  orblter  horizontal  flight  test  facility 
at  the  FUght  Research  Center  Headquar- 
ters, Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  The  NASA 
request  provided  sufficient  faculties  for 
the  12-to-18-month  horizontal  flight  test 
program  of  the  shuttle  orbiter.  Since  the 
aeronautical  research  needs  of  NASA  ex- 
tend into  the  future,  the  committee  felt 
It  more  prudent  to  add  sufficient  funds 
to  allow  an  adequate  facility  to  be  built 
to  serve  the  long-term  needs  of  the  aero- 
nautics program  of  NASA  at  that  instal- 
lation. 

NASA  requested  $4  million  for  con- 
struction and  modification  of  soUd  rocket 
motor  production  and  test  facilities  the 
location  to  be  designated.  Since  facillUes 
requirements  In  this  area  are  not  firm 
and  the  program  award  is  under  protest 
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these  funds  were  deleted  from  the  NASA 
request.  Testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that  there  may  not  be  a 
requirement  for  funds  of  this  nature  in 
the  solid  rocket  motor  program,  and 
therefore,  the  deletion  of  the  $4,000,000 
represents  a  deferral  of  this  item  until 
adequate  definition  of  this  program  is 
completed. 


RESEARCH    AND    PROGRAM     MANAGEMENT 

The  committee  approved  and  recom- 
mends the  $749,624,000  requested  by 
NASA  for  research  and  program  manage- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975.  These  funds 
provided  the  salaries  for  in-house  NASA 
personnel  and  support  for  administra- 
tive costs  in  operation  of  the  NASA 
headquarters  and  NASA  field  centers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  authorization 
request  for  this  line  item  includes  a  con- 
tinued net  reduction  in  NASA  personnel 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  354.  After 
analysis  of  the  NASA  budget  request,  it  is 
clear  that  NASA  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  control  their  administrative 
costs.  With  several  pay  raises,  NASA 
budget  request  for  this  item  is  only  6  per- 
cent more  than  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
control  has  been  achieved  by  continued 
reduction  of  personnel  and  as.sociated 
administrative  costs. 

LANCDACE    AMENDMENTS 


The  subcommittee  has  made  four 
language  amendments.  In  line  item  1 
(a)(7),  space  applications,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  language  to  specifically  des- 
ignate $2  million  for  research  In  short- 
term  weather  phenomena  and  $1  million 
for  research  on  ground  propulsion  sys- 
tems utilizing  hydrogen.  In  both  in- 
stances, it  was  the  committee's  view  that 
these  modest  but  significant  efforts 
merited  specific  identification  and  fund- 
ing. NASA  has  already  contributed  to 
both  these  areas  and  this  amendment 
would  assure  continued  research  effort. 
In  line  item  Kb)  (14),  construction  of 
an  optimized,  infrared  telescope  facility, 
the  word  "optimized"  was  added  to  de- 
note the  committee's  view  that  a  flexible 
facility  meeting  long-term  national 
needs  should  be  constructed.  This  tele- 
scope was  discussed  earlier. 

In  line  item  Kh),  a  provision  was 
added  to  the  bill  rescinding  $10,900,000 
authorized  for  the  orbital  landing  facility 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  This  rescission  of  authoriza- 
tion was  made  so  that  excess  authori- 
zation will  not  be  provided  because  of  the 
additional  request  made  for  this  facility 
in  the  current  bill. 

A  new  section  7  has  been  added  o 
authorize  NASA  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  tracking  and  data  relay  satellite 
services.  It  is  NASA's  position  that  such 
a  system  is  within  the  state-of-the-art 
and  can  be  purchased  as  a  service.  This 
would  ultimately  aUow  NASA  to  close 
several  overseas  tracking  stations,  pro- 
vide additional  low  Earth  orbit  communi- 
cation time,  and  Increase  the  data 
transmission  capability  from  a  space- 
craft. However,  the  committee  in  exam- 
ining this  area  takes  the  position  that 
NASA  should  thoroughly  examine  lease- 
versus-purchase   and   advise   the   com- 


mittee of  their  findings  prior  to  final 
committal  to  this  method  of  operation. 
The  actions  of  the  committee  refiect  this 
pa>ition. 

COMMITTEE    VIEWS 

In  addition  to  the  dollar  and  lansua^e 
amendments  which  I  have  discussed.  th<- 
committee  adopted  10  views  which  are: 

f  ONTniBX-TIONS    TO    CRITICAL    NATIONAL    NEros 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
NASA's  scientific  and  technical  compe- 
tence in  terms  of  personnel,  and  its  ex- 
tensive network  of  sophisticated  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  some  not  fully  used 
provides  an  opportunity  to  utilize  these 
capabilities  in  high  technology  areas 
critical  to  our  Nation's  needs,  such  as 
energy,  transportation  and  environmen- 
tal control.  Therefore,  your  committee 
requests  that  NASA  undertake  a  scienti- 
fic and  technological  inventory  of  the 
capability  within  its  control  as  well  as 
NASA  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  provide  to  the  committee  not  later 
than  August  1.  1974  their  assessment  of 
the  capability  available  and  applicable 
to  critical  national  needs 

FORWARD    PERSONNEL    PLANNING 

The  committee  noted  that  the  problem 
of  bringing  new  young  professional  peo- 
ple into  NASA  continues,  although  it  has 
been  slightly  alleviated  by  the  stabilized 
personnel  ceiling  achieved  by  NASA  with 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  While  the 
average  age  of  the  professional  work 
force  is  still  Increasing  and  Is  still  of 
concern,  another  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  investigation;  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  force.  It  is  noted 
that  top  and  middle  management  of 
several  NASA  centers  are  approximately 
the  same  age.  This  portends  a  large  re- 
tirement at  a  future  date  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  NASA  management  tal- 
ent. The  committee  recommends  that 
NASA  analyze  this  problem  and  report 
to  the  committee  on  Its  findings  by 
August  1. 1974. 

ERTS    PROJBCT 

The  committee  wishes  again  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  that  it  places  on 
the  ERTS  project.  ERTS,  too,  has  been 
an  unqualified  success.  The  data  from 
this  remarkable  spacecraft  has  already 
proven   its   worth   to    several   scientific 
disciplines,     particularly     geology     and 
cartography.  ERTS-I  data  is  also  beine 
used  in  a  quasi-operational  sense  for  a 
variety  of  piuposes  such   as  repetitive 
low-cost  agricultural  inventories,  fresh 
water  management,  environmental  sur- 
veys, and  pollution  monitoring.  Because 
of  its  pervasive  coverage,  the  quality  of 
its  data  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  applied.  ERTS-I  has  come  to  be 
considered  an  imcomparable  tool.  Sel- 
dom has  any  enterprise  been  so  widely 
acclaimed,  by  experts  and  laymen  alike, 
for   its   potential   contributions   to   the 
betterment  of  mankind's  condition. 

The  committee  notes  with  approval 
that  authorization  has  been  requested 
for  the  development  of  a  new  five-chan- 
nel miatispectral  scanner  during  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  Although 
ERTS-C  is  not  currently  part  of  the 
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NASA  program.  It  Is  Eissumed  that  the 
new  flve-charmel  multispectral  scaimer 
will  ultimately  be  flown  in  an  ERTS-C 
spacecraft.  The  committee  takes  this 
opportunity  to  urge  that  an  ERTS-C 
mission  be  included  as  part  of  the  NASA 
program  next  year.  In  this  connection, 
the  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  Its 
view  that  the  momentum  of  the  ERTS 
project  should  be  continued,  and  that 
evei-y  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  a 
hiatus  in  the  acquisition  of  ERTS  data 
during  the  remainder  of  this  decade,  that 
is,  during  the  period  prior  to  the  availa- 
bility of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

Finally,  the  committee  notes  the  fact 
that  funding  lor  support  of  investiga- 
tions and  for  data  analysis  has  been 
reduced  sharply  during  the  past  year  or 
so.  Inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  ERTS  project  is  the  acquisition  and 
analysis  of  data,  and  Its  application  to 
many  practical  problems  here  on  Earth, 
the  committee  wishes  to  state  its  con- 
cern that  this  aspect  of  the  project  may 
not  be  adequately  funded. 

ADVANCED    TECHNOLOOT    LABORATORT 

During  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  covering  the  space 
and  nuclear  research  and  technology 
area,  the  committee  was  Informed  of 
NASA's  planned  Advanced  Technology 
Laboratory  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Europe  developed  Spacelab  to  provide 
OAST  with  the  capability  to  do  multi- 
discipline  research  and  technology  in 
space. 

Further  inquiry  revealed  that  NASA 
plans  to  lease  a  747  type  aircraft  In  order 
to  conduct  the  experiments.  In  coordi- 
nating this  activity  with  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  it  was 
learned  that  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
will  require  a  747  or  C-5A  type  aircraft 
to  ferry  the  Shuttle  Orbiter  from  the 
assembly  site  at  Psdmdale,  Calif.,  to  Cape 
Canaveral  for  laimch. 

The  committee  urges  NASA  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  using  the  same  ve- 
hicle required  for  Shuttle  as  their  air- 
borne tested  for  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Laboratory  effort  thereby  poten- 
tially realizing  a  permanent  savings  to 
the  Government. 

AIRCRAFT   NOISS 

The  committee  noted  that  as  a  result 
of  Its  December  oversight  hearings  on 
aircraft  noise,  the  EPA  has  formed  an 
ad  hoc  "aviation  noise  control  require- 
ments study"  group.  NASA  should  be 
urged  to  continue  its  participation  In  this 
group  in  an  aggressive  manner,  and  that 
EPA  should  be  commended  for  organiz- 
ing the  group  and  proceeding  with  the 
study. 

One  of  the  major  subjects  discussed 
during  the  committee's  December  1973 
oversight  hearings  on  aircraft  noise  was 
the  possibility  of  the  FAA  proceeding 
with  a  rulemaking  approach  which 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  elimi- 
nate potential  use  of  a  NASA-developed 
refan  retrofit  technology.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA,  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  testified  that  the  sidiject  would  be 
given  his  close  personal  attention.  How- 


ever, on  March  26.  1974  the  FAA  an- 
nomiced  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing (No.  74-14;  Docket  13582),  which  for 
all  practical  purposes,  eliminates  the  re- 
fan  retrofit  as  a  viable  option  for  the  air- 
lines because  of  the  completion  data  for 
compliance  established  in  the  FAA  no- 
tice— July  1,  1978.  Extensive  testimony 
taken  during  the  December  hearings 
showed  that  the  refan  retrofit  technology 
would  provide  substantially  greater  noise 
reductions  than  the  retrofit  which  will  be 
required  tmder  the  FAA  proposed  rule 
cited  above.  This  action  reinforces  the 
committee's  concern  that  the  $44  million 
authorized  to  NASA  for  the  refan  retro- 
fit technology  is  "down  the  drain."  Con- 
tinued action  by  the  committee  to  pre- 
clude this  from  happening  is  warranted. 

STTPERSONIC    CRtTlSE    AIRCRAFT    TECHNOLOGT 

Committee  oversight  hearings  were 
held  on  this  subject  on  February  22,  1974, 
during  which  NASA  emphasized  that  the 
research  being  done  was  not  a  "super- 
sonic aircraft  program."  It  was  stressed 
that  the  research  is  a  part  of  the  entire 
flight  regime  from  general  aviation  to 
the  hypersonic  area. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  this 
research  area,  the  committee  decided  to 
call  for  a  report  by  NASA  describing  and 
explaining  alternative  approaches  to  pro- 
ceeding with  supersonic  research  and 
technology  in  terms  of  major  objectives, 
program  content,  and  fimding  levels  dur- 
ing the  next  decade. 

PLUM    BROOK    STATION    AT   THE   LEWIS   RESEARCH 
CENTER 

The  budget  data  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee confirmed  NASA's  intention  to 
place  the  Plum  Brook  Station,  located 
near  Sandusky.  Ohio,  In  a  standby  status 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Due  to  the 
far-reaching  Impact  such  action  would 
have  on  our  national  research  capability, 
the  committee  held  an  additional  day  of 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

Plum  Brook  Station  represents  a 
unique  and  valuable  national  resource. 
The  land  facilities  and  equipment  of  this 
station  are  valued  at  $118.9  million.  Lo- 
cated at  the  station  are  "one  of  a  kind" 
type  facilities  such  as  the  space  power 
facility  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $25  mil- 
Uon.  This  facility  Is  truly  unique.  It  is 
the  world's  largest  space  environment 
simulation  chamber,  is  equipped  with  a 
solar  simulation  system  and  has  excel- 
lent instrumentation  and  data  acquisi- 
tion facilities. 

Testimony  revealed  that  several  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  interested  In 
and  negotiating  for  the  use  of  the  capa- 
bilities offered  by  Plum  Brook.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  are  considering  the  use 
of  the  space  power  facility  for  testing 
space  satellites,  and  negotiations  are  un- 
derway at  this  time.  Some  interest  has 
been  expressed  in  long-range  use  of  the 
facilities  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlssimi.  Discussions 
are  also  in  progress  concerning  the  use 
of  Plum  Brook  for  joint  NASA/AEC  ter- 
restrial power  systems  programs.  The 
NASA/NSF  cooperative  program  on  the 
investigation  of  full-scale  wind-driven 


energy-  devices  will  be  conducted  at  Plum 
Brook. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  strong 
position  opposing  the  NASA  proposal  to 
place  Plum  Brook  in  a  standby  mode.  It 
is  believed  that  a  minimal  50-man  op- 
erating force,  over  and  above  the  small 
planned  standby  force,  should  be  re- 
tained at  this  station  for  at  least  1  year 
pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
with  potential  users  of  the  facilities.  Al- 
though some  assurance  has  been  re- 
ceived from  NASA  that  a  minimal  op- 
erating force  will  be  maintained  beyond 
fiscal  year  1974  for  a  "reasonable  period 
of  time,"  the  committee  believes  that 
continuous  and  active  attention  on  the 
part  of  NASA  is  required  to  keep  Plimi 
Brook  operating  as  a  valuable  national 
resource.  This  subject  wUl  be  an  active 
oversight  action  during  the  coming  year. 

COAL  RELATED   RESEARCH 

During  both  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  hearings  various  energy-re- 
lated research  and  development  projects 
were  reported  to  the  committee.  The 
information  was  provided  both  in  pre- 
pared testimony  and  as  a  result  of  com- 
mittee questions. 

Dr.  James  G.  Fletcher,  Administrator 
of  NASA,  reported  that  during  the  past 
year  NASA  has  intensified  its  interest 
and  activity  in  advanced  research  re- 
lated to  the  extraction  and  combustion 
of  coal.  Discussions  have  been  held  by 
NASA  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
on  ways  that  NASA  might  help  in  tech- 
nology areas  related  to  the  mining  of 
coal,  mine  safety,  equipment  reliability, 
and  efficient  nonpolluting  conversion  of 
coal  energy  to  eletric  power. 

The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
application  of  space-related  research  to- 
ward the  solution  of  problems  related  to 
coal,  and  urges  that  working  arrange- 
ments be  vigorously  developed  sind  ex- 
panded. The  conunittee  Is  pleased  that 
cooperative  relationships  are  being  de- 
veloped by  NASA  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  this 
vital  area. 

SPACE    BENEFITS    INFORMATION 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
NASA  should  be  doing  much  more  In 
the  area  of  disseminating  space  benefits 
information  to  the  public  at  large 
through  its  public  affairs  organization. 

Fully  recognizing  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  information  dissemination  by 
a  Government  agency,  but  also  that  stat- 
utory requirement  under  the  Space  Act 
to  inform  the  American  public,  it  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  more  can  be 
accomplished  \\1thin  the  means  available 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Office. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration of  NASA  to  consider  the 
following  recommendationo  in  trj'ing  to 
fulfill  this  requirement. 

Better  utilization  of  available  resources 
within  the  agency  through  coordinated 
efforts  such  as  the  technology  utilization  * 
area; 

More  emphasis  on  space  benefits,  ver- 
sus program  status — through  coordinated 
efforts  such  as  the  technologj*  utilization 
area; 
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Consideration  of  coordinated  efforts 
with  other  executive  agencies  such  as 
Departments  of  Interior.  State,  Agricul- 
ture, NOAA,  HUD,  HEW,  DOT,  and  SO 
forth; 

Strengthen  educational  programs 
through  more  extended  use  of  the  Space- 
mobile  program  and  other  type  foriuns; 

Possible  involvement  of  industrial 
users; 

Additional  appearances  by  key  NASA 
officials  addressing  space  benefits; 

Balance  of  media  emphasis  with  press, 
TV  and  radio;  and 

Disseminate  artifacts,  mockups,  suid  so 
forth,  where  public  audiences  can  be 
expected. 

Therefore,  the  committee  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  tlie  Administrator  of 
NASA  should  strengthen  the  agencies' 
Public  Affairs  program  wherever  poesible 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing the  public  with  this  much  needed 
information. 

GRANTS    TO    INSTlTtTTIONS     BARRING    RECRUITING 
PESSONNEL 

The  committee  has  not  included  in  the 
legislation  any  provision  concerning 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  barnng 
Armed  Forces  recruiting  personnel  from 
campuses.  This  type  of  provision,  which 
has  been  included  in  NASA  authorizfttion 
legislation  for  the  past  5  years,  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
port on  a  semiannual  basis  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  those  institutions 
which  barred  military  recruiters  from 
college  campuses,  and  prohibited  NIASA 
from  making  grants  to  those  institutions. 
The  amendment  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
Vietnam  conflagration,  a  period  which 
was  characterized  by  widespread  campus 
disorders. 

Although  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  one  time  Usted 
28  institutions,  NASA  had  conducted 
business  with  only  1.  The  campus  policy 
of  that  one  institution,  as  it  barred 
recruiting  personnel,  remained  in  eJETect 
for  a  period  of  3  months  during  1970 
after  which  time  the  university  changed 
its  policy  to  once  again  permit  recruiters 
on  campus. 

Due  to  a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  Vietnam  disengagement  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  now  indicates  that  mili- 
tary recruitment  is  permitted  nationwide 
at  all  but  seven  of  higher  learning.  Tbese 
institutions  tend  to  be  smaller  liberal 
arts  schools  to  which  NASA  has  never 
made  grants.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
active  grants  or  contracts  outstanding  at 
any  of  the  seven  named  institutions. 

This  favorable  change  in  the  college 
environment  therefore  encourages  the 
committee  to  drop  the  legislative  re- 
quirement prohibiting  grants  to  those 
institutions  barring  military  recruiters. 
However,  this  does  not  imply  any  sanc- 
tioning by  the  committee  on  this  type 
of  campus  policy  or  campus  activity;  in- 
deed, the  committee  remains  firm  in  its 
opposition  to  such  institution  policies. 

The  committee  therefore  requests  that 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Department  of  De- 


fense, ascertain  semiannually  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Armed  Forces  recruiting 
personnel  are  being  barred  from  the 
campuses  of  nonproflt  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator inform  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  intent  to  make  any  grant 
to  such  institutions.  In  this  marmer,  the 
committee  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  monitor  NASA's  relationship  with 
these  institutions  to  determine  whether 
prior  legislative  sanctions  need  to  be  re- 
instituted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  13998.  as  recom- 
mended by  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Technology. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Technology,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  the  fiscal  year  1975 
NASA  budget  request,  was  $732,410,000. 
We  are  recommending  $738,465.000 — an 
increase  of  $6,055,000,  or  0.82  percent. 

AERONAUTICAL   RESEARCH    AND   TECHNOLOCY 

Of  the  $6,055,000  increase  $4,255,000 
is  for  sieronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology. In  both  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  hearings,  members  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  decreaise  In 
the  requested  fiscal  year  1975  amount  for 
aeronautical  research  and  technology — 
$166,400,000  compared  to  la.st  yeaN— 
$168,000,000.  The  relatively  small  in- 
creases in  three  areas  are  recommended 
based  on  the  committee's  conviction  tlytt 
problems  in  aviation  must  and  caa^e 
solved  more  rapidly  than  proposed^  the 
NASA  budget. 

HYDROGEN   AS 

An  increase  of  $8h&,000  from  $755,000 
to  $1,410,000  is  recommended  to  expe- 
dite investigation  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  an  avia- 
tion fuel. 

As  part  of  an  oversight  hearing  held 
on  February  22,  1974.  aviation  fuel  con- 
servation measures  and  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  hydrogen  as  an  aviation  fuel 
were  extensively  examined.  These  hear- 
ings showed  that  the  use  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen as  an  aviation  fuel  offers  much 
promise.  But  many  hard  problems  re- 
main to  be  solved.  Opinions  are  far  more 
numerous  than  hard  facts — and  state- 
ments about  possible  use  of  hydrogen  as 
an  aviation  fuel  range  from  1980  to  the 
year  2000. 

We  need  to  have  more  information 
about  alternative  fuels  for  the  aviation 
industry  in  the  decades  ahead.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  we  must  move  faster 
to  learn  more  about  hydrogen  as  a  pos- 
sible alternative  fuel  to  current  petro- 
leum-based aviation  fuels. 

In  order  to  move  faster  the  committee 
recommends  the  increase  of  $655,000  to 
be  used  as  follows: 

First.  Perform  in-house  design  Inte- 
gration studies  In  advance  of  possibly 
moving  to  flight  and  ground  operations 
experiments — $55,000. 


Second.  Do  trade-off  studies  between 
the  use  of  Internal  and  external  fuel 
tanks  for  aircraft — a  major  uncer- 
tainty— $200,000. 

Third.  Examine  fuel  tank  insulation 
problems — $100,000. 

Fourth.  Work  on  the  difficult  problems 
of  compatibility  of  materials  with  liquid 
hydrogen. 

AVIATION    SAFETY 

An  increase  of  $1,600,000  from  $8,400.- 
000  to  $10,000,000  is  recommended  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  research  on  a  number 
of  aviation  hazards.  The  committee  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  greatly  about  the 
level  of  effort  and  management  atten- 
tion given  to  aviation  safety.  After  in- 
tensive inquiry  it  was  concluded  that 
NASA  could  productively  use  the  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  in  a  niunber  of  impor- 
tant areas.  These  are  as  follows: 

First.  Atmospheric  research. — $190,000 
w  ould  be  used  to  support  work  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  clear  air 
turbulence,  studies  of  storm  turbulence, 
and  persistence  of  wake  vortex  turbu- 
lence. 

Second.  Fire  technology. — $360,000 
would  be  used  to  achieve  new  under- 
standing of  the  fire  hazard  environment 
and  the  identification  of  new  materials. 
Specific  tasks  would  b«  carried  out  in 
materials  research,  fuel  modification, 
smoke  and  fire  detection  and  quenching, 
and  studying  passenger  survival  in  haz- 
ardous fire  incidents. 

Third.  Systems  safety  technologj'.^ 
$250,000  would  be  used  to  suppwrt  sys- 
tems studies  and  accident  analysis,  cock- 
pit visibility  and  crew/vehicle  interac- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Hazard  avoidance. — $800,000 
would  be  allocated  to  support  such  work 
as  wake  turbulence  marking  and  detec- 
tion, wake  turbulence  flight  testing,  and 
runaway  veer-off  and  overrun  reduction. 

GENERAL    AVIATION 

An  increase  of  $2,000,000  from  $4,900.- 
000  to  $6,900,000  is  recommended  for  this 
important  part  of  aviation — with  empha- 
sis on  making  general  aviation  aircraft 
safer,  more  reliable  and  more  competitive 
in  the  world  markets. 

Direct  and  indirect  contributions  by 
general  aviation  to  the  gross  national 
product  are  presently  about  $4  billion  a 
year.  The  most  recent  FAA  estimates  in- 
dicate that  general  aviation  aircraft 
carri'  as  many  people  in  intercity  travel 
as  the  scheduled  airlines. 

General  aviation's  fleet  of  aircraft  is 
over  50  times  larger  than  that  of  the  air- 
lines— 133,000  as  compared  with  2,600. 
There  are  about  720,000  general  aviation 
pilots  compared  with  approximately 
35,000  commercial  airline  pilots.  Finally 
the  export  value  of  general  aviation  air- 
craft and  engines  in  1973  was  about  $350 
million. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  today's  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  are  based  on  tech- 
nology of  the  1940's  and  1950's.  Techni- 
cal advances  tichieved  in  military  and 
large  commercial  transports  are  in  most 
cases  either  not  applicable  or  not  avail- 
able to  genersJ  aviation  because  of  per- 
formance, cost  or  complexity. 
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The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
NASA  can  effectively  and  productively 
use  the  additional  $2  million  in  a  number 
of  important  ways,  including: 

First.  $200,000  for  expanding  work  on 
a  new  development  in  wing  shape  which 
■■should  make  aircraft  more  efficient  and 
safer. 

Second,  $300,000  for  expediting  a  pro- 
gram to  enable  aircraft  to  witlostand 
crashes  more  safely. 

Third,  $850,000  for  incorporating  ad- 
vanced design  techniques  using  new  ma- 
terials, manufacturing  processes,  and 
propulsion  concepts  to  upgrade  the  earli- 
er technology  of  the  1940's  and  1950's. 

Fourth,  $500,000  for  providing  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  the  development  of 
pollution  reduction  technology  for  piston 
engines. 

Fifth,  $150,000  for  simulation  technol- 
ogy for  pilot  training,  evaluation,  and 
proficiency  maintenance.  The  high  acci- 
dent rates  in  general  aviation  call  for 
tills  type  of  action. 

In  summary  the  committee  believes 
the  modest  investment  in  general  avia- 
tion will  pay  handsome  dividends,  not 
only  in  reducing  unnecessary  loss  of  life, 
but  in  enhancing  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  industry  in  the  export  mar- 
ket. 

AIRCRAFT   NOISE 

While  the  committee  is  not,  this  year, 
recommending  additional  funds  for  air- 
craft noise  abatement,  it  continues  to  be 
extremely  interested  in  insuring  that 
every  possible  step  is  taken  by  NASA  and 
other  Government  agencies  to  bring 
about  substantial  noise  level  reductions. 
Oversight  hearings  were  held  in  Decem- 
ber 1973  and  additional  hearings  are 
planned  for  this  coming  summer. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that 
as  a  result  of  its  December  oversight 
hearings  on  aircraft  noise,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  formed 
an  ad  hoc  Aviation  Noise  Control  Re- 
quirements Study  Group.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  Identify  specific  measures  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  various  agen- 
cies in  achieving  noise  reduction.  The 
committee  has  urged  NASA  to  participate 
fully  with  the  EPA  in  its  aircraft  noise 
work  which  is  being  pursued  in  response 
to  congressional  intent  expressed  in  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

One  of  the  major  subjects  discussed 
during  the  committee's  December  1973 
oversight  hearings  on  aircraft  noise  was 
the  possibility  of  the  FAA  proceeding 
with  a  rulemaking  approach  which 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  elim- 
inate potential  use  of  a  NASA-developed 
refan  retrofit  technology.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FAA,  Alexander  P.  But- 
terfield,  testified  that  the  subject  would 
be  given  his  close  personal  attention. 
However,  on  March  26,  1974  the  FAA  an- 
nounced a  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing—No.  74-14;  docket  13582— which  for 
all  practical  purposes,  could  eliminate 
the  refan  retrofit  as  a  viable  option  for 
the  airlines  because  of  the  completion 
date  for  compliance  established  in  the 
FAA  notice— July  1,  1978.  Extensive  tes- 
timony taken  during  the  December  hear- 


ings showed  that  the  refan  retrofit  tech- 
nology would  provide  substantially 
greater  noise  reductions  than  the  retro- 
fit which  will  be  required  under  the  FAA- 
proposed  rule  cited  above.  This  action 
reinforces  the  committee's  concern  that 
the  $44  million  authorized  to  NASA  for 
the  refan  retrofit  technology  is  "down 
the  drain."  Continued  action  by  the  com- 
mittee to  preclude  this  from  happening 
is  waiTanted. 

QUIET     RESEARCH     fiHORT-HAUL     AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  has  for  some  years  been 
pressing  for  the  acquisition  of  technology 
which  would  peiinit  the  United  States 
to  produce  various  types  of  quiet,  efficient 
airplanes  suitable  for  the  short-haul 
market — that  is,  up  to  about  1,000  miles. 
Last  year  the  committee  reported  Its 
concern  about  the  termination  of  the 
quiet  experimental  STOL  aircraft  pro- 
gram— QUESTOL — by  NASA  in  response 
to  overall  budget  reductions.  Largely  due 
to  congressional  pressure  to  continue 
some  kind  of  research  effort  in  this  field, 
NASA  has  devised  a  program  less  expen- 
sive than  the  QUESTOL  would  have 
been,  but  which  will  achieve  many  of  the 
terminated  program's  objectives.  The 
quiet  research  short-haul  aircraft  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  out  In  coordination 
with  the  Air  Force  advanced  medium 
STOL  transport  program  and  will  draw 
extensively  upon  it  because  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  QUESTOL. 

The  research  results  of  this  program 
will  be  important  not  only  to  producing 
substantially  more  quiet,  safe,  reliable, 
economic  short-haul  aircraft  in  the 
1980's  for  domestic  use,  but  will 
strengthen  the  U.S.  competitive  position 
In  world  aerospace  markets.  This  is  an- 
other area  in  which  a  relatively  modest 
Investment  by  the  Government  should 
result  in  substantial  returns— tangible 
and  intangible. 

SOLAR  SATELLITE  POWER  STATION 

An  increase  of  $1,800,000  from  zero 
funds  is  recommended  for  resuming 
study  of  this  potential  source  of  solar 
energy. 

The  conmiittee  noted  that  a  $1,800,000 
addition  would  make  it  possible  for 
NASA  to  reinstitute  systems  studies  and 
enhance  technology  programs  to  attack 
key  problems.  These  problems  are  gen- 
erally in  the  areas  of  power  processing, 
power  conversion,  structures  and  mate- 
rials, and  microwave  power  transmission. 

A  solar  satellite  power  station  would 
be  a  large  satellite  in  orbit  which  would 
receive  energy  from  the  Sun  and  convert 
it  into  a  form  which  could  be  transmitted 
to  the  Earth — much  like  a  radio  signal. 
Much  preliminary  work  remains  to  be 
done  to  find  out  what  specific  problems 
must  be  solved  and  to  determine  the 
economics  of  this  kind  of  energy  source. 

TRACKING    AND    DATA    ACQUISITION 

A  major  decision  considered  by  the 
committee  involved  a  NASA  proposal  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  This  amendment 
would  have  permitted  NASA  to  enter  into 
a  long-term  leasing  arrangement  for 
services  to  be  provided  by  a  to-be-de- 


veloped tracking  and  data  relay  satellite 
system— TDRSS. 

The  TDRSS  is  a  communications  con- 
cept which,  if  implemented,  would  re- 
sult in  the  closing  of  most  foreign  ground 
stations  presently  part  of  the  NASA 
tracking  and  data  network  and  bring 
about  considerable  cost  sa\angs. 

The  proposed  system  is  essentially  an 
orbital  communications  network  con- 
sisting of  two  satellites  placed  in  syn- 
chrnous  orbit  spaced  equatorially  to  pei- 
mit  up  to  85  percent  coverage  of  all  low 
Earth  orbiting  manned  and  unmanned 
spacecraft  below  5.000  kilometers.  The 
satellites  would  receive  commands  from 
a  groimd  station  located  in  the  United 
States  and  relay  the  appropriate  data  to 
the  spacecraft.  This  system  will  also  al- 
low the  spacecraft  to  transmit  to  the 
TDRSS  satellites  for  transmission  to  the 
gi'ound. 

Tlie  operational  and  economic  merit 
of  the  system  and  the  technical  risk  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  favorable  and  the 
committee  recommends  proceeding  with 
its  development.  However,  the  majoi 
problem  considered  by  the  committee 
was  how  the  system  should  be  pro- 
cured— leased  or  bought.  The  prelimi- 
nary analysis  provided  by  NASA  showed 
the  lease  ap{5roach  to  be  more  expen- 
sive than  a  Govermnent  purchased  sys- 
tem. 

Major  reasons  advanced  by  NASA  in 
favor  of  the  lease  were : 

First.  Leasing  defers  substantial  ex- 
penditures past  the  peak  shuttle  funding 
requirements  in  the  late  1970's.  A  con- 
tractor would  develop,  produce  and 
launch  the  satellites  by  1978  or  1979.  but 
NASA  would  not  begin  lease  payments 
for  services  until  the  system  became 
operational. 

Second.  General  Government  policy  is 
to  lease  rather  than  own  communica- 
tions sei'vices. 

The  committee  devoted  an  extensive 
amount  of  time  to  examining  the  NASA 
proposal.  Additional  hearings  were  held 
beyond  those  scheduled,  lengthy  staff 
discussions  were  held  with  NASA,  the 
GAO  and  the  House  Legislative  Counsel. 

However,  the  committee  finally  con- 
cluded that  insufficient  cost  analysis 
comparing  a  leased  system  versus  a 
NASA-owned  system  was  presented  to  al- 
low the  committee  to  evaluate  fully  the 
NASA  lease  proposal.  Particularly  trou- 
bling to  the  committee  was  that  NASA's 
preliminary  analysis  showed  the  leased 
system  to  be  about  20  percent  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  purchased  system — using 
the  discounted  dollar  technique  of  analy- 
sis. 

A  compromise  arrangement  was 
worked  out  which  would  permit  NASA 
to  proceed  with  sending  out  requests  for 
proposals  on  the  lease  approach  to  ob- 
tain reliable  data — but  which  calls  for 
NASA  to  return  to  the  committee  for  a 
review  of  the  program  prior  to  any  con- 
tract award.  In  essence,  the  committee 
recommends  that  instead  of  amending 
the  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  bill  include  a  new 
section  permitting  NASA  to  enter  into 
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a  lease  contract.  However,  the  authority 
to  ent€r  into  and  maintain  the  contract 
would  remain  in  effect  only  so  long  as 
this  provision  is  included  in  authoriza- 
tion acts. 

The  proposed  language  is  in  section  7 
of  the  authorization  bill.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  if  specific  author- 
ization for  the  TDRSS  lease  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  NASA  authorization  of  fis- 
cal year  1976,  NASA  would  be  required 
to  terminate  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  any  long-term  contract 
which  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  section  7.  In  such 
a  situation  the  contractor  would  have  a 
right  under  the  contract  to  be  paid  for 
tiie  contingent  liability  which  might  have 
accrued  before  the  termination. 

The  approach  recommended  by  the 
committee  permits  NASA  to  proceed »ith 
issuing  its  requests  for  proposals  to  in- 
dustry In  order  to  obtain  more  accurate 
information  on  the  "lease  versus  pur- 
chase" aspects  of  the  TDRSS — but  makes 
It  clear  that  no  contract  should  be  let 
before  the  committee  has  been  provided 
with  suflScient  information  to  matoe  a 
final  decision.  The  committee  does  not 
Intend  or  desire  to  pxarticipate  in  the 
contractor  selection  process  associated 
with  this  procurement.  Rather,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  assure  that  the  various 
methods  of  procurement  have  been  thor- 
oughly analyzed  and  the  approach  wtiich 
is  selected  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Grovemment. 

KNE>CT     ULATED    RESEARCH     AND    DEVEI.OPSCENT 

During  both  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  hearings  various  energy-re- 
lated research  and  development  projects 
were  reported  to  the  committee.  Exam- 
ples were  given  of  how  NASA's  manage- 
ment background  and  technical  compe- 
tence have  led  to  an  Increasing  variety 
of  tasks  being  worked  on  In  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies.  These 
cooperative  activities  include: 

First.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  the  more  eCBcient  utilization  of  coal. 

Second.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  on  ground  transportation — 
increasing  efficiency  and  reducing  emis- 
sions. 

Third.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion on  solar  energy  and  wind-driven 
energy  devices. 

Fourth.  The  AEC  on  advanced  energ>- 
conversion  systems  for  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Going  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
NASA  authorization  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended,  and  the  House 
agreed,  that  a  modest  amount  be  added 
to  the  NASA  budget  request  for  energy- 
related  R.  &  D.  The  purpose  of  this  a*ll- 
tion  was  to  determine  how  the  R.  &  D. 
results  of  nearly  $1.5  billion  spent  on 
space  nuclear  power  and  propulsion 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  our  energy  problems.  In  cooperation 
with  the  AEC,  NASA  has  responded  with 
a  small  program  ranging  between  $2 
and  $3  million. 

Dr.  James  G.  Fletcher,  Administrator 
of  NASA,  reported  that  during  the  past 


year  NASA  has  intensified  its  interest 
and  activity  in  advanced  research  re- 
lated to  the  extraction  and  combustion 
of  coal.  Discussions  have  been  held  by 
NASA  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
on  ways  that  NASA  might  help  in  tech- 
nology areas  related  to  the  mining  of 
coal,  mine  safety,  equipment  reliability, 
and  efficient  nonpoUuting  conversion  of 
coal  enorgy  to  electric  power. 

The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
application  of  space-related  research 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  related 
to  coal,  and  urges  that  working  arrange- 
ments be  vigorously  developed  and  ex- 
panded. The  committee  is  pleased  that 
cooperative  relationships  are  being  de- 
veloped by  NAS.A  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this 
vital  area. 

In  line  with  the  committee's  view  and 
the  view  of  most  expert  observers  that 
one  major  near  ti-rm  answer  to  the  Na- 
tions' energy  needs  lice  In  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  coal,  I  will  later 
be  offering  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment will  call  for  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease of  $3,900,000  for  coal  related  re- 
search. The  time  required  to  examine 
potential  tasks  thoroughly  precluded  me 
from  offering  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
bill  before  you  today,  as  a  commitment 
to  solving  the  problems  which  I  have 
described. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Teacuei  for 
his  great  leadership  In  all  phases  of  the 
space  program,  and  in  particular  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  Inspired  every- 
one associated  with  the  program  and 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  excellent  work  done  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  .  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Aerospace  Technology,  and  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  the  committee's 
appreciation  to  the  excellent  staff  as- 
sistance supplied  under  the  leadership 
of  WlUlam  G.  Wells,  and  also  the  as- 
sistance supplied  by  Thomas  N.  Tate, 
Harold  C.  Gould.  Elliott  Bushlow,  and 
Tish  Schwartz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  bill  calls  for 
$788,300,000? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  subcommittee  portion  of 
this  bill,  which  is  a  NASA  bill,  I  advise 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
asks  for  $738,465,000.  The  entire  NASA 
bill  covers  $3,253,184,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  committee 
was  asking  in  this  bill  for  something  over 
that  figure.  Perhaps  I  am  dealing  with 
the  right  bill  and  the  wrong  report. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  the  NASA  authorization,  H.R. 
13998. 


iMr.  GROSS.  Tliat  is  my  error  I 
thought  H.R.  13999  was  the  first  bill  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  there  any  money 
in  this  bill  for  the  SST? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Tliere 
IS  no  money  in  this  bill,  as  I  advised  the 
gentleman  last  year,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport.  There 
are  funds  in  this  bill  for  research  in 
high-speed  aviation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  as  I 
understand  it.  got  about  $11  million  last 
year  in  some  bill  for  the  continuation 
of  experimentation  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  $8.9  million  in  this 
bill  and  we  are  calling  for  a  specific 
report  by  NASA  on  its  development  of 
supersonic  research.  However,  we  are 
very  clearly  telling  NASA  that  none  of 
this  money  is  to  be  used  for  a  supersonic 
aircraft. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  year's  NASA  authorization,  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  13998.  is  remarkably  free 
of  controversy.  It  has  the  united  sujiport 
of  the  Science  Committee,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  Chairman  Teague  for  lii.s 
leadership  in  preparing  this  excellently 
balanced  bill. 

H.R.  13998  calls  for  a  total  budget 
autliorization  of  $3,253  billion.  True,  thLs 
figure  is  $6  million  above  that  which  the 
Administration  requested,  but  that  is  an 
increase  of  less  than  one-quarter  of  one 
percent,  and  I  believe  it  is  warranted. 

I  would  point  out.  by  way  of  back- 
ground, that  a  year  ago  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  was  sharply  reduced 
and  it  was  accepted  only  as  a  temporary 
reduction,  below  the  $3.4  billion  level 
previously  planned  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  a  long-term  level  which  should 
be  sustained.  At  the  time  of  last  year's 
Administration  request,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  increases  would  be  required 
in  the  NASA  budget  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  subsequent  years,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  funding  level  required  to  maintain  a 
balanced  space  and  aeronautics  program. 
The  Administration  did  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
over  the  budget  of  last  year,  but  Uecause 
of  the  financial  restraints  within  which 
the  overall  national  budget  was  prepared, 
the  proposed  $100  million  increase  is 
much  less  than  is  required  to  maintain 
NASA's  effort  at  the  previously  agreed-to 
level. 

As  a  result,  a  niunber  of  programs  are 
being  delayed  or  otherwise  reduced  in 
scope.  Most  notably,  the  Space  Shuttle, 
as  the  basic  space  transportation  system 
for  the  coming  decades,  is  being  delayed 
approximately  6  months  in  Its  develop- 
ment cycle.  The  difficulty  with  such  pro- 
gram cutbacks,  of  course,  Is  the  fact  that 
these  reductions  often  result  later  in  In- 
creased total  program  costs,  because  of 
the  complexity  and  scale  of  many  of  the 
programs. 

The  committee,  therefore.  Is  seeking  to 
minimize  the  later  costly  Impact  of  the 
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Shuttle  budget  cutback  by  adding  $20 
million.  This  Is  the  largest  single  dollar 
amendment  made  to  the  administration 
budget,  and  this  increase  comes  primar- 
ily from  a  reallocation  of  fimding  within 
the  overall  NASA  program  rather  than 
the  less  fiscally  responsible  alternative 
of  adding  money  to  the  total  budget. 

In  spite  of  the  constraints  placed  on 
the  NASA  budget,  however,  thi-ee  new 
projects  are  planned  as  startups  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  three  programs  are 
the  pioneer  Venus,  the  SeaSat,  and  the 
heat  capacity  mapping  mission  programs, 
and  all  fall  within  the  general  category 
of  unmanned  space  science  and  applica- 
tions. 

The  first  new  program — pioneer 
Venus — is  designed  to  study  the  compo- 
sition and  global  dynamics  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Venus.  Hopefully,  this  effort 
will  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  the 
forces  of  both  that  planet  and  ours  which 
drive  the  atmosphere,  the  weather,  and 
the  climate.  This  two-mission  program 
is  plaimed  to  fly  to  Venus  in  1978. 

The  second  new  program — SeaSat — 
is  an  experimental  application  satellite 
designed  to  observe  and  measure  physical 
characteristics  of  the  oceans.  The  space- 
craft will  monitor  such  conditions  as  sea 
state,  wave  height,  wind  speed,  ocean 
temperatures,  and  other  characteristics. 
This  data  will  be  extremely  useful  for 
ship  routing,  ship  design,  storm  damage 
avoidance,  coastal  protection,  and  port 
development. 

The  heat  capacity  mapping  mission  as 
the  third  new  initiative  is  a  small  space- 
craft designed  to  make  thermal  measure- 
ments of  the  Earth's  siu-face.  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  spacecraft  will  be 
of  major  value  not  only  in  locating  hid- 
den mineral  resources  but  in  construct- 
ing major  civil  works  such  as  highways 
and  canals.  Potential  geobhermal  sources 
will  also  be  mapped  from  the  spacecraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  TEACtrE  has 
presented  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
NASA's  principal  ongoing  programs  in- 
cluding the  Apollo-Soyuz  project,  the 
space  tug,  the  Earth  resources  satellite 
program,  and  NASA's  aeronautics  activ- 
ities to  cite  just  a  few  key  programs.  I 
w^ould  therefore  only  add  my  support  to 
his  conunents,  emphasizing  that  the 
budget  authorization  recommended  by 
this  committee  is  extremely  important 
in  order  to  preserve  this  Nation's  pre- 
eminence in  space  and  aeronautics. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  how- 
ever on  an  item  related  to  NASA's  fa- 
cilities planning. 

During  NASA's  peak  funding  years  in 
the  mid-1960's  a  number  of  highly  mod- 
ern and  complex  facilities  were  con- 
structed. In  this  time  frame,  a  budget 
of  almost  $6  billion  supported  an  ex- 
panding and  aggressive  space  program 
and  over  400,000  personnel  worked  di- 
rectly imder  NASA  contract.  Today,  with 
a  $3  billion  budget,  NASA's  new  starts 
are  extremely  limited  and  total  con- 
tractor personnel  niunber  only  slightly 
more  than  100,000. 

As  a  result,  many  of  the  facilities 
which  were  built  to  support  these  per- 
sonnel afcd  the  rapid  growth  of  the  space 


effort  are  now  badly  underutilized.  But, 
while  space  as  a  single  fimctional  area 
has  suffered  major  budget  cutbacks,  Fed- 
eral obligations  for  civilian  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams over  the  past  5  to  6  years  have 
shown  a  steady  rise — averaging  almost 
10  percent  growth  per  year.  Such  re- 
search activities  as  national  security,  en- 
ergy development  and  conversion,  and 
health,  to  mention  just  three,  have  en- 
joyed major  dollar  gains. 

My  point  is  this,  that  within  some 
agencies  there  are  excellent  facilities 
which  lie  dormant,  while  within  others 
existing  spaces  are^whoUy  insufficient  to 
meet  increasing  program  needs.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  dilemma,  the  Science 
Committee  took  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
far-reaching  step  in  opposing  a  NASA- 
proposed  shutdown  of  the  modem  and 
unique  Plum  Brook  Station  located  near 
Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Originally,  NASA  had  intended  to  place 
that  station — which  NASA  characterized 
as  a  "one  of  a  kind  "  type  of  facility — on 
a  standby  status.  In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings, however,  it  was  revealed  that  sev- 
eral other  departments  and  agencies  are 
interested  in  negotiating  for  the  use  of 
various  of  the  Plmn  Brook  facilities.  As 
an  example,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are 
considering  the  use  of  the  $25  million 
space  power  f acUity  for  testing  space  sat- 
ellites. Interest  has  also  been  expressed 
in  the  use  of  Plum  Brook  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmilssion.  The 
joint  NASA/NSF  cooperative  program  on 
the  investigation  of  wind- driven  energy 
devices  also  is  planned  to  be  conducted  at 
Plum  Brook. 

The  committee  therefore  adopted  a 
strong  position  which  opposes  the  placing 
of  Plum  Brook  in  a  standby  status.  In- 
stead, it  is  our  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion that  a  minimal  50-man  operating 
force,  over  and  above  the  small  planned 
standby  force,  be  maintained  at  the  sta- 
tion for  at  least  1  year.  One  year  should 
be  sufficient  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  with  the  various  potential 
users  of  the  facility. 

I  am  personally  very  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  Pliun  Brook — its  land,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  manpower — and  I 
commend  the  other  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  for  holding  this  station 
in  an  operating  status  through  fiscal 
year  1975.  Plum  Brook  is  a  imique  and 
valuable  national  resource  and  we  should 
make  every  attempt  to  see  that  It  is  more 
fully  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  the  au- 
thorization bill  now  before  the  House  is 
the  result  of  a  very  detailed  analysis 
by  the  Science  Committee  of  each  single 
program  proposed  by  NASA.  I  believe 
that  the  $3,253  billion  we  are  requesting 
represents  a  well  balanced  program  in 
terms  of  the  resoiurces  we  can  make 
available.  This  Is  also  a  budget  which 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  higher  pri- 
ority efforts  within  our  total  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
approve  our  committee  bill, 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 


(Mr.  Da\is\  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Technology. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  in  sup- 
porting the  NASA  authorization  request. 

The  subcommittee  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  ranking  majority 
member  has  spent  many  weeks  in  hear- 
ings during  the  past  few  years  in  exam- 
ining major  problem  areas  such  as  these: 

Maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in  world 
aviation; 

Bringing  about  substantial  reduction 
in  aircraft  noise;  and 

Improving  aviation  safety  and  reduc- 
ing airport,  air  traffic  congestion. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  would  hke  to  talk 
about  a  program  which  contributes  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  all  of  the 
areas  I  have  mentioned:  Quiet,  short 
haul  aircraft  technology  development. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized a  program  called  questol.  an 
acronym  for  quiet,  experimental  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft.  This  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  develop  two  ex- 
perimental flight  vehicles  to  be  used  in 
validating  quiet,  propulsive  Uft  tech- 
nology. The  information  from  the  pro- 
gram was  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
design  and  certification  criteria,  noise 
regulation,  and  terminal  area  operations. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  program  amount 
approved  by  Congress  was  $27,500,000; 
however,  the  funds  were  impovmded  by 
the  OMB.  In  November  1972,  NASA  se- 
lected a  contractor  and  preliminary  de- 
sign work  was  accomplished.  But  in 
January  1973,  the  program  was  ter- 
minated because  of  budget  cuts  dictated 
to  NASA  by  the  OMB. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
reinstatement  of  the  questol  program 
and  urged  that  NASA  not  drop  this  im- 
portant technology  development  from  its 
aeronautical  R.  &  D.  effort. 

Largely  due  to  our  continuing  pressure 
to  continue  research  in  this  important 
field  of  aviation,  NASA  has  devised  a 
program  less  comprehensive  than  the 
questol  but  also  less  expensive.  The 
questol  would  have  cost  about  $64 
milhon  whereas  the  new  program,  called 
the  quiet  research  short-haul  aircraft, 
will  cost  about  $30  million. 

This  program  will  be  carried  out  in 
coordination  with  the  Air  Force  medium 
STOL  transport  program — AMST — and 
will  draw  extensively  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  Nation  and  our  world 
leadership  role  that  both  of  these  pro- 
grams proceed. 

The  results  of  the  quiet  research  short 
haul  aircraft  program  should  lead  to  the 
United  States  producing  substantially 
more  quiet,  safe,  reliable,  and  opera- 
tionally economic  short  haul  aircraft  in 
the  1980's.  These  airplanes  will  not  only 
play  a  major  role  in  domestic  intercity 
transportation  but  should  become  a 
major  factor  in  helping  the  United 
States  to  maintain  Its  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

This  type  of  investment  is  representa- 
tive of  NASA  work  in  aeronautical  re- 
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search  and  development:  Relatively 
modest  investments  by  the  Government, 
working  in  partnership  with  American 
industry,  result  in  major  national  pay- 
offs. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Prey>. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  enthusiastic  support  for  H.R. 
13998.  I  would  also  like  to  compliment 
the  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Tbague, 
and  our  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
MosHER,  and  my  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Pdqua.  for  their  leadership  in 
restoring  and  strengthening  what  I  per- 
sonally consider  to  be  a  tightly  con- 
strained and  financially  inadequate 
NASA  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  NASA 
program  has  been  covered  in  rather 
comprehensive  fashion  by  the  speakers 
preceding  me,  I  would  Uke  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  highlight  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  keystone  of  our  entire  space  effort. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  a  number  of 
times  to  my  colleagues,  we  now  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  dimension  in 
the  concept  of  space  transportation.  His- 
tory has  shown  us  that  major  develop- 
ments in  land,  sea,  and  air  transporta- 
tion have  signaled  profound  changes  in 
human  affairs — if  the  time  was  right,  if 
the  need  was  there,  and  if  the  new  po- 
tential was  grasped.  And  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  "that  next  major  devel- 
opment" is  the  Space  Shuttle. 

This  vehicle  represents  much  more 
than  an  extension  of  America's  program 
for  the  exploration  of  outer  space  and 
the  envlrorunent  of  Earth.  It  is.  in  effect, 
the  basis  for  a  new  transportation  sys- 
tem for  man  and  materials  from  Earth 
to  outer  space  and  back,  and  will  serve 
as  the  foimdation  for  future  programs  of 
space  research  and  interplanetary  ex- 
ploration. Realistically,  its  purpose  is  to 
lower  the  ecorKMnic  barrier  which  now 
limits  the  utilization  of  space  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives.  Achieving 
these  objectives  will  help  us  to  deal  with 
Important  national  and  global  problems 
confronting  us  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  cannot  overemphasize,  therefore, 
that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  to  effect  a  substantial 
savings  In  the  taxpayer's  money.  What- 
ever benefits  mankind  chooses  to  seek 
from  space  will  come  at  a  much  lower 
price  because  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  Even 
at  half  the  expected  level  of  space  ac- 
tivity over  the  next  10  years,  develop- 
ment costs  of  the  Space  Shuttle  can  be 
completely  amortized  against  savings  on 
If.unch  costs  alone.  Any  enterprise  in  a 
competitive  market  which  failed  to  n  od- 
emlze  its  plant  and  equipment  to  achieve 
this  kind  of  timely  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity would  not  be  in  business  l<wig. 
NASA  clearly  recognizes  this  situation, 
and  accordingly  has  assigned  the  Space 
Shuttle  Its  top  priority. 

Some  of  the  specific  benefits  Identified 
by  extensive  independent  studies  over  the 


past  few  years  make  the  reasons  for  the 
Si}ace  Shuttle  even  more  apparent. 

For  instance,  fewer  types  of  launch  ve- 
hicles will  be  required.  All  Thor,  Atlas, 
Titan,  Titan  IIIC,  and  Saturn  I  missions 
will  be  flown  by  the  Space  Shuttle.  Only 
the  Scout  for  the  very  small  payloads 
and  the  Saturn  V  for  a  few  very  large 
payload  missions  will  be  retained.  Thus, 
the  significant  economies  will  be  realized 
in  terms  of  facilities,  support  equipment, 
personnel,  and  the  attendant  logistic 
support. 

Moreover,  once  the  Space  Shuttle's  de- 
velopment costs  are  written  off.  the  re- 
curring cost  per  pound  for  placing  pay- 
leads  in  orbit  is  expected  to  drop  to  as 
low  as  $100  £^  compared  to  $700  to  $800 
for  the  most  efiScient  expendable  launch 
vehicles  now  in  inventory.  Added  to  this 
will  be  the  reduced  costs  of  the  space 
vehicles  we  clioose  to  place  in  orbit.  Re- 
sponsible independent  studies  have 
shown  that  satellites  and  equipment  to 
be  used  in  space  may  cost  one-third  less 
when  this  equipment  -s  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  more  benign  Shuttle 
launch  environment,  on-orbit  mainte- 
nance, and  recovery  for  reuse  provided 
by  the  Space  Shuttle.  These  savings  from 
reduced  space  payload  costs  may  ap- 
proach $1  billion  per  year  in  the  early 
198C's. 

But  these  statistics  and  facts  all  tend 
to  mask  the  full  promise  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  concept — the  concept  which 
holds  the  option  to  improve  our  lives, 
our  hopes,  and  our  future  by  enabling 
us  to  achieve  a  more  fundamental  part- 
nership with  our  planet  and  ourselves. 
In  actuality,  through  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram we  are  directing  our  resources  and 
talents  to  the  many  scientific  areas  which 
will  be  benefited  by  experiments  carried 
on  board  the  Space  Shuttle.  These  are 
areas  such  as  communications,  weather, 
navigation,  agriculture  and  forestry,  as- 
tronomy. Earth  resources,  oceanography, 
pollution  control,  and  energy.  To  high- 
light any  one  of  these  areas  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
tribution the  Space  Shuttle  will  make  to 
all  other  areas,  but  the  Shuttle's  influ- 
ence and  impact  on  the  energy  crisis  is 
clearly  indicative. 

The  national  and  world  demand  for 
energy  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  The  rise  in  consumption  of 
electricity  in  particular  will  represent 
an  increasingly  large  fraction  of  the 
overall  energy  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
the  more  economically  accessible  energy 
sources  such  as  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  show  signs  of  near-term  depletion. 
Recovery  of  new  reservoirs  of  fossil  fuels. 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  tar  and  oil 
shale,  draw  opposition  on  environmental 
grounds.  Thus,  we  are  confronted  by  an 
imrelentlng  demand  for  energy  resources 
in  the  face  of  societal  opposition  to  full- 
scale  exploitation  of  recoverable  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  energy  resources  which  of- 
fers the  greatest  promise  for  large-scale 
recovery  and  utilization  is  solar  power. 
This  is  not  so  much  recovery  and  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy  Impinging  on  the 


Earth  as  it  is  the  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  solar  energy  throDigh  a  power 
relay  satellite.  Such  a  concept  Involves 
energy  beamed  from  the  space-borne 
power-generating  complex  to  a  passive 
relay  satellite  which,  In  turn,  converts 
and  reflects  microwave  energy  into  the 
consumer  area  where  the  energy  is  re- 
converted to  electricity  in  clean  high- 
efliciency  electromagnetic  powerplants. 

The  feasibility  of  a  power  relay 
satellite  is  now  undergoing  intense 
scrutinization  by  NASA  and  private  in- 
dustry. Preliminary  study  thus  far  in- 
dicates such  a  system  holds  great  promise 
in  helping  this  Nation  achieve  the  kind 
of  .self-sufficiency  now  being  called  for. 

But  the  key  element  in  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  system  is  the  availability  of 
the  Space  Shuttle.  The  Space  Shuttle 
affords  the  only  means  by  which  such 
a  massive  facility  can  be  orbited,  aug- 
mented, and  maintained. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  the  energy 
field  is  only  one  of  a  sizable  number  of 
areas  in  which  the  Space  Shuttle  will 
have  significant  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  being  re- 
quested for  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
for  this  year — $820  million — is  indeed 
a  sizable  figure.  However,  because  of 
the  outstanding  management  control 
being  exercised  by  NASA  headquarters, 
the  Shuttle  funding  requested  is  actually 
less  than  anticipated  in  earlier  plan- 
ning. But  NASA  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  only  minor  delays  will  be 
incurred  due  to  the  budget  cutback,  and 
I  for  one  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  them  for  their 
ability  to  closely  hold  to  original  cost 
targets  and  be  able  to  react  in  sucli 
dynamic  fashion  to  the  administration - 
imposed  budget  reduction. 

Clearly,  the  Space  Shuttle  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  highest  priority 
efforts  our  space  program  has  ever 
undertaken  and  I  encoiu-age  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  this  program  their 
unquEdified  support. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Eschl 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding  to  me 
this  time.  I,  too,  would  like  to  commend 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teacue),  and  our  ranking  minority 
member,  as  well  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington) and  also  our  staff  on  the  work 
tliey  have  done,  and  for  their  very  dili- 
gent efforts  in  conducting  the  hearings 
in  the  field,  and  on  oversight  on  these 
matters,  in  order  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13998,  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  NASA  for 
establishing  a  balanced  program  of  space 
exploration  and  Earth-related  scientific 
adaptations.  Space  exploration  will  ser\'e 
the  dual  role  of  increasing  our  knowledge 
about  other  planets  as  well  as  increasing 
our  knowledge  about  ourselves.  Missions 
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such  as  Mariner  10  and  Pioneer  10  have 
provided  scientists  with  new  insights  into 
the  characteristics  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Satellite  systems  such  as  ERTS  (Earth 
Resources  and  Technology  Satellite)  are 
jjiU  ticularly  significant  at  this  time,  be- 
cause they  can  help  identify  areas  likely 
to  contain  energy  resources.  By  using 
ihis  new  capability  to  the  fullest  we  can 
assess  our  energj'  reserves  much  better. 
In  turn,  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  better 
long-range  distribution  of  our  resources. 
Work  on  the  Space  Shuttle  continues 
to  make  good  progress.  The  Space  Shut- 
tle will  give  us  the  capability  to  capitalize 
fully  on  the  potential  wliich  space  offers. 
Our  brief  time  in  space  has  paid  rich 
dividends.  By  providing  a  stable,  long- 
term  research  platform  in  space,  man 
will  be  able  to  collect,  digest,  and  learn 
from  air  that  space  has  to  offer.  Such 
a  platform  has  the  added  feature  of  being 
equally  well  suited  for  research  regard- 
ing the  Earth  or  space. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  outstand- 
ing acliievements  which  NASA  has  ac- 
complished in  space.  They  reflect  the 
overall  resourcefulness,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance  of  Americans.  At  the  same 
time  I  encourage  NASA  to  give  appro- 
priate emphasis  to  aeronautics — the  sec- 
ond letter  in  its  name.  Our  mastery  of 
space  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
achievements  left  to  be  made  on  the 
original  breed  of  "space"-ctaft — aircraft. 
Aircraft  noise  and  airport  congestion 
have  become  formidable  problems.  They 
are  aggravated  by  the  ever  increasing 
use  of  aircraft  for  business  and  pleasure 
travel.  As  the  airplane  becomes  estab- 
lished in  our  living  patterns,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  the  negative  side  effects  which 
accompany  it  do  not  likewise  become 
established.  Our  recent  experience  with 
the  automobile  teaches  us  that  we  must 
meet  the  problems  head  on,  now,  while 
they  are  still  manageable. 

NASA  has  launched  a  multi-direction- 
al attack  on  the  aircraft  noise  problem. 
An  attack  that  looks  to  short-term  rem- 
edies and  long-term  solutions.  NASA  is 
investigating  two-segment  landing  ap- 
proaches for  commercial  carriers  which 
result  in  a  significant  noise  reduction. 
The  technique  also  results  In  a  fuel  sav- 
ing over  the  normal  landing  procedure. 

A  more  permanent  way  to  eliminate 
much  Jet  engine  noise  Is  by  modifying  the 
design  of  engines  currently  in  service  to 
reduce  the  velocity  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  engine.  Jet  engine  noise  is 
proportional  to  tlie  velocity  of  the  air 
passing  through  it,  so  a  velocity  reduction 
will  producs  a  corresponding  noise  re- 
duction. The  modification  Is  called  re- 
fan  retrofitting  and  its  future  is 
promising. 

Airport  congestion  is  responsible  for 
impeding  the  convenience  and  prompt- 
ness which  air  travel  offers.  Besides  the 
aspect  of  distraught  passengers,  it  Is  a 
contributing  factor  In  airport  accidents. 
NASA  Is  seeking  to  resolve  this  situation 
by  Improved  Instrumentation  and  new 
techniques.  Improved  instrumentation 
will  allow  for  closer  spacings  of  takeoffs 
and  arrivals^  and  reduced  rimway  oc- 
cupation times. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  current 
NASA  bill  represents  a  responsible  meas- 
ure designed  to  produce  results  in  space 
and  on  Earth.  It  is  a  balanced  effort 
which  strives  to  get  the  most  out  of  every 
dollar.  I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  backing  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FuQUA),  the  Chairman  of  the  Su'o- 
committee  on  Manned  Space  Flight. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  7  of 
the  past  9  years  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  declined.  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975  represents  a  budget 
which  is  slightly  more  than  last  year, 
but  less  than  that  which  is  necessar>'  in 
the  long  run  to  maintain  an  adequate 
.space  program.  In  testimony  before  tlie 
full  committee,  mider  the  leadership  of 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TEAGtTE)  and  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight,  NASA  has 
stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $96.2 
million  from  the  amount  requested  of 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  the  manned  space  flight  program  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  reason  I  cite  these 
facts  is  to  point  out  the  continuing  criti- 
cal position  NASA  finds  itself  in  in  ac- 
complishing its  programs. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee, 
Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
has  continued  to  point  out  that  a  total 
annual  budget  of  $3.4  billion  is  needed 
on  a  sustained  basis  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate national  space  program.  The 
budget  before  you  today  is  belOT  that 
level. 

NASA's  efforts  in  the  Mercury.  Gemini 
and  Apollo  programs  are  all  well  known 
to  the  Members  of  this  body.  The  re- 
cently completed  Skylab  program  has 
been  an  unprecedented  success.  The  most 
valuable  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
from  Skylab  is  that  man  has  an  essential 
and  important  role  in  the  utilization  of 
space  for  his  benefit.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams continue  to  benefit  our  Nation  by 
providing  equipment  and  technology' 
which  has  become  part  of  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  All  of  our  lives  are  significantly 
better  because  we  have  had  the  foresight 
and  the  will  to  undertake  difficult,  high 
technology  space  programs.  In  July  of 
1975,  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  will 
accomplish  a  rendezvous  and  docking 
with  the  Soviets. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant experiments  which  are  outgrowths 
of  our  Skj'lab  prdgram  will  be  continued 
on  this  flight.  Following  the  ApoUo-Soyuz 
test  project,  the  first  orbital  flight  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  scheduled  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1979.  In  the  case  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  program,  our  first  low- 
cost  space  transportation  system,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  reduced 
by  $89  million  the  funds  requested. 
Your  committee  restored  $20  million  for 
Space  Shuttle  main  engine  development 
work  recognizing  that  technology  prob- 
lems associated  with  early  development 


php.^c."  of  such  a  complex  program  re- 
quired additional  effort.  By  this  addition, 
it  is  expected  that  both  cost  and  schedule 
will  be  maintained  under  control,  and  in 
fact,  possibly  improved  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  main  engine  v.ork.  Your  com- 
mittee reduced  by  $5  million  fimds  re- 
quested for  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project 
based  on  the  knov.ledge  that  successful 
management  of  this  program  has  rl- 
lowed  signifirant  ecoi'.omies  in  its  cc-' 
complishment  without  sarrificiiig  ^o^t, 
performance  or  schedule. 

NASA  is  to  be  complimented  for  ih? 
excellent  management  v.-hich  allows  such 
a  reduction.  Also  $10  million  \^as  elim- 
inated from  the  development,  test  and 
mission  operations  portion  of  the 
manned  space  flight  request.  The  com- 
mittee observed  that  sufficient  carryover 
of  funds  would  be  available  such  that 
this  reduction  would  in  no  way  Impair 
NASA's  technology  support  of  tlic 
manned  space  flight  programs. 

In  construction  of  facilities,  a  net  rs- 
duction  of  $9  million  was  made.  This  re- 
duction was  possible  for  several  reason.s. 
Modifications  to  laimch  complex  39  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  will  be  accomplished 
over  sever."- 1  years.  Since  the  contract  for 
final  design  has  just  been  awarded,  it  w.s 
clear  to  the  committee  that  portion  of 
the  fimds  requested,  $7  million,  could  be 
deferred  imtil  the  next  fiscal  year  since 
obligation  cf  tlicse  funds  would  be  un- 
likely in  fiscal  year  1975.  NASA  also  pro- 
posed the  construction  and  modification 
of  solid  rocket  motor  production  and  test 
facilities  at  a  location  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. This  request  for  $4  million  v.;-- 
deferred  by  your  committee  since  no 
firm  fncilities  reciuirement  has  been  de- 
termined for  this  project. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  $4  million  for  this  request  be 
deferred  until  such  time  it  is  determined 
that  such  a  need  exists.  NASA  also  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  an  orbiter  hor- 
izontal flight  test  facihty  for  a  12-  to  18- 
month  test  program  at  the  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  After  review,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  NASA's  needs  m  aeronautics 
research  programs  extended  beyond  the 
limited  facility  which  would  be  provided 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  in  this  request. 
Therefore,  the  committee  added  $2  mil- 
hon  additional  funding  to  provide  a  fa- 
cility meeting  the  needs  of  the  total 
NASA  aeronautics  program  at  the  Flight 
Research  Center.  It  was  the  view  of  tlic 
committee  that  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  build  an  adequate  facihty  for 
tot  1.1  needs  at  this  time  rnd  ultirr.altly 
save  later  costs  to  modify  the  small;  -, 
propo.^ed  Shuttle  facihty.  The  conimic- 
tee  is  also  recommending  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  orbital  landing  facil:- 
ties  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  the 
rescission  of  $10.9  nullicn  in  fiscal  yt.tr 
1974  funding. 

Tills  rescission  in  previous  authoii::ii- 
tion  for  this  facility  is  recommended  so 
that  excess  authorization  will  not  be  cre- 
ated for  this  facility  since  adequate  fund- 
ing is  recommended  within  this  bill  to 
complete  this  facility.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  strong  view  with  ;c- 
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spect  to  the  capabilities  associated  with 
NASA  personnel  and  facilities.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Committee  that  NASA's  sci- 
entific and  technical  capabilities  in  terms 
01  both  people  and  facilities  provides  an 
linequaled  opportunity  to  use  these 
capabilities  in  areas  of  high  technologi- 
cal content  critical  to  our  Nation's  needs. 
NASA's  expertise  in  scientific  and  engi- 
nrering  areas  is  second  to  none  and  of- 
fers much  to  our  Nation  as  we  approach 
the  time  when  we  must  solve  difficult 
rioblems  related  to  energy,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  environment.  Tlie  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  NASA  under- 
tal?e  a  scientific  and  technological  in- 
ventory of  its  capabilities  with  an  eye 
to  their  application  to  meeting  critical 
national  needs.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  the  feeling 
that  this  is  of  importance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  Nation  that  NASA's 
prowess  be  brought  to  bear  in  these 
areas.  As  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Teague  stated: 

Our  national  wellbelng  Is  clo.sely  tied  to 
an  expanding  technology  and  our  national 
space  program  is  in  the  forefront  of  provid- 
ing that  technology. 

The  view  expressed  by  our  Committee 
embodies  the  realization  that  this  Is 
not  only  a  true  statement,  but  a  neces- 
sary demand  to  be  met  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  table 
summarizing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  in  the  manned  space  flight 
portion  of  the  budget. 


|ln  thousands  of  dullai; 


Budget  lint  item 


Fiscal  year 

1575 
budfet 
lequesi 


Subcom- 

mitlee 

recommen- 

(telion 


Space  Shuttle $800  000 

Otbiter (64/500) 

Wain  engine (9?.  300) 

Solid  fockef  booster (?2.600) 

External  tank (26.000) 

launch  and  landing (11  600) 

Space  flight  operations .  .  3?3  300 

Appolki'Soyuz  test  project..  (1U,600) 
Development  lest  and  mission 

operations   (175  700) 

Space  life  sciences (18,  000) 

Mission  systems  and  integra- 
tion .    (15  500) 

Advanced  missions..  1.  500 

Total,  R  &  D 1,124.800 

Construction  of  facilities  i  86,  955 

Research  and  program  management  346.  133 

Manned  space  flight  total 1,557,888 


J820, 000 

(647.500) 

(112,300) 

(22.600) 

(26.000) 

(11.600) 

308.  300 

(109,600) 

(165.200) 
(18,000) 

(15,500) 
1,500 


1,129,800 
'77,955 
346,133 

I.SS3,I«8 


■  Excludes  J8,25I,0C0  for  agcncywirfe  suFPcrtinf  arlinties. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  held  intensive 
hearings  in  Washington  and  in  the  field 
to  fully  examine  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  the  NASA  budget.  Testi- 
mony was  taken  from  NASA  manage- 
ment, industry,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
European  Space  Agency.  You  will  note, 
from  the  summary  that  your  committee 
recommends  seven  changes  to  the 
manned  space  flight  portion  of  the 
NASA  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
They  are  as  follows: 

t 


Space  Shuttle — Addition  of  $20  million 
for  main  engine  development. 

Apollo  Soyuz  Test  Project — Reduction 
of  $5  million. 

Development.  Test  and  Mission  Opera- 
tions— Reduction  of  $10  million. 

Construction  of  Facilities — A  net  re- 
duction of  $9  milhon. 

To  place  these  recommended  clianges 
in  perspective  it  should  be  noted  that: 

The  NASA  Manned  Space  Flight  Re- 
."^earch  and  Development  request  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  $96.2  million  less  than  the 
funds  requested  from  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  NASA  Space  Shuttle  request  for 
fi-.cal  year  1975  is  $89  million  less  than 
the  amount  requested  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  NASA  Space  Flight  Operations  re- 
quest for  fl.scal  year  1975  is  $232.2  million 
less  than  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

No  fimds  are  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  for  the  Skylab  program 
which  has  been  successfully  concluded. 

In  examining  the  manned  space  flight 
request  submitted  by  NASA,  it  is  clear 
that  this  budget  is  at  a  level  which  sev- 
erely limits  NASA  program  opportunities. 
It  assumes  that  .':uccess  will  be  achieved 
with  Uttle  or  no  development  program 
problems.  Such  a  posture  could  easily  lead 
to  higher  program  costs  in  future  years 
when  the  typical  problems  of  space  de- 
velopment work  are  encountered. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
the  subcommittee  f At  that  the  need  for 
restraint  in  budgeting  also  was  essential 
and  a  small  net  reduction — $4  million — 
was  the  result  of  several  changes.  There- 
fore, the  following  program  amounts  are 
recommended. 

SrACE    .SHL'TTLE 

NASA  requested  $800  million  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  in  fiscal  year  1975.  As  has 
been  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the 
committee,  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
buildup  has  been  constrained  by  tight 
cost  ceilings  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Difficul- 
ties have  been  encountered  in  activating 
main  engine  test  facilities  and  complet- 
ing main  engine  components  tests.  An 
increase  of  $20  million  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  in  fiscal  year  1975  will 
provide  for  increased  ftmding  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  main  engine  work  which 
has  encoimtered  technical  problems  t>T3i- 
cal  of  early  development  phases  of  such 
a  program.  These  additional  funds  will 
aid  in  meeting  the  current  milestones  for 
tlie  Space  Shuttle  program  of  a  first  hori- 
zontal flight  in  1977  and  the  first  manned 
orbital  flight  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1979. 

The  net  effect  of  this  addition  of  $20 
million  to  the  Shuttle  main  engine  pro- 
gram should  add  confidence  to  meeting 
schedules  and  to  holding  total  program 
costs  at  the  current  projection.  There- 
fore, your  committee  recommends  $820 
million  for  the  Shuttle  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

SPACE  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  $323,300,000  for  space 
flight   operations   in    fiscal   year    1975, 


$232,200,000  less  than  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  Of  the  four  areas  within  this 
line  item,  your  committee  made  two 
changes: 

Apollo  Soyuz  Test  Project — The  Apol- 
lo Soyuz  test  project  is  currently  on 
schedule  and  within  projected  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  A  launch  on  July  15, 
1975,  is  expected  to  accomplish  a  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  with  the  Soviets 
and  to  conduct  experiments  in  space 
augmenting  a  number  of  experiments 
conducted  on  the  Skylab  program,  as  well 
as  other  new  experiments.  Because  of  the 
.'-ucces.s  of  the  manacrement  of  the  Apollo 
Soyuz  test  project,  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  funding  for  the  project  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  It  .should  be  noted  that  this  reduc- 
tion will  in  no  way  effect  the  addition  of 
experiments  as  urged  by  your  committee. 
The  savings  can  be  realized  from  the  op- 
erational portions  of  the  program.  There- 
fore, your  committee  recommends  $109- 
600.000  for  the  Apollo  Soyuz  test  project 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

EVevelopment.  Test  and  Mission  Opera- 
tions— The  development,  test  and  mis- 
sion operations  are  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  all  portions  of  the  manned 
.space  flight  program.  They  represent 
funds  which  provide  contractor  suppoit 
to  key  mission  oriented  effort.  Testimony 
indicated  a  carry-over  of  $18-20  million 
in  development,  test  and  mission  oper- 
ations from  flscal  year  1974.  Based  on 
this  information,  your  committee  re- 
duced the  development,  test  and  mission 
operations  by  $10  million.  Therefore, 
your  committee  recommends  $165,200,000 
for  development,  test  and  mission  op- 
erations for  flscal  year  1975. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
SI. 129,800  for  research  and  development 
lor  manned  space  flight  in  flscal  year 
1975. 

CONSTRVCniPN  OF  FACILITIES 

NASA  requested  $86,955,000  for  con- 
struction in  support  of  manned  space 
flight  activities,  excluding  facility  plan- 
ning and  design,  minor  construction  and 
rehabilitation  and  modification  work  at 
the  field  centers  which  have  been  pro- 
gramed as  part  of  agency  wide  project 
proposals. 

Of  the  $87  million  basic  construction 
request,  $86,020,000  was  proposed  for  10 
projects  directly  in  support  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program.  One  nonshuttle-related 
facility  has  been  requested  at  the  John- 
son Space  Center  in  the  amount  of 
$935,000  for  modifications  to  the  center 
v.ater  supply  system. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  7 
of  the  11  projects,  for  which  authoriza- 
tion has  been  requested,  should  be  ap- 
proved. The  other  four  construction  proj- 
ects require  either  adjustment  or  de- 
ferral. 

The  committee  considers  that  shuttle- 
related  projects  in  the  amoimt  of  $77,- 
020,000  should  be  approved. 

The  committee  also  considers  that  the 
one  nonshuttle-related  project  for  mod- 
ifications to  the  water  supply  system  at 
Johnson — $935.000 — should  be  approved. 

Our   review   has   concluded   that   the 
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NASA  bill  should  be  amended  concerning 
the  four  remaining  projects: 

Construction  of  Orbiter  landing  fa- 
cilities, Kennedy  Space  Center,  $15,- 
£30,000.  This  project  includes  the  second 
increment  of  the  project  authorized  for 
these  puiT>oses  last  year  in  the  amount 
of  $28.2  million.  The  fiscal  year  1974  Ap- 
propriations Act,  however,  included  only 
£17.3  million,  leaving  $10.9  million  of  the 
authorization  unfunded.  The  NASA  fls- 
cal year  1975  request  of  $15.9  million  in- 
cludes $4,980,000  for  new  rcquirement.s 
and  seeks  reauthorization  of  $10.9  million 
for  which  appropriations  were  not 
granted  last  year.  Tlie  committee  docs 
not  agree  with  the  NASA  approach  in 
this  matter  since  it  would  result  in  dupli- 
cate authorization.  However,  we  believe 
the  project  should  move  forward,  since 
the  construction  contract  has  already 
been  awarded.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  fitll  amount  re- 
quested. $15,880,000  be  authorized,  but 
that  the  bill  be  amended — section  1(h)  — 
to  rescind  10.9  million  authorized  last 
year. 

Modifications  to  Launch  Complex  39, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  $42,690,000.  This 
project  is  the  first  Increment  of  a  $90  to 
$95  million  project  to  meet  the^laimch 
requirements  for  the  Shuttle.  This  in- 
crement Involves  modifications  to  the 
vertical  assembly  building,  one  mobile 
launcher,  and  one  launch  pad.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  NASA  proposal 
that  this  work  proceed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  we  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  scope  of  work  for  the  first 
increment  as  presented  in  the  request. 
However,  the  committee  considers  that  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  the  full  amount 
requested  could  be  obligated  during  fiscal 
year  1975,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
facts  that:  a  360-day  contract  for  final 
design  has  just  been  awarded;  6-  to  12- 
month  delays  in  procurement  of  critical 
materials  such  as  structural  steel,  hlgh- 
presstire  pipe,  and  so  forth,  are  being 
experienced;  and  specific  "work  pack- 
ages" for  the  project  have  not  been 
defined.  Acconilngly,  the  committee 
recommends  the  deferral  of  $7.0  million, 
and  that  the  flscal  year  1975  project  be 
authorized  In  the  amoimt  of  $35,690,000. 

Construction  of  Orbiter  horizontal 
flight  test  facilities.  Flight  Research 
Center,  $1,940,000.  The  NASA  proposal 
involves  the  construction  of  a  minimum 
size  flight  test  hangar,  limited  shop 
space,  and  temporary  office  space  housed 
in  trailers,  justified  solely  on  the  basis  of 
meeting  the  12-  to  18-month  horizontal 
flight  test  program  for  the  Shuttle  Or- 
biter. The  committee  believes  such  a 
facility  should  be  built  to  serve  longer 
term  needs  and  should  be  designed  for 
long-range  aeronautical  research  needs 
and  used  Initially  to  support  the  Shut- 
tle. There  are  no  other  available  hangars 
at  the  Flight  Research  Center  to  meet 
either  the  Shuttle  or  the  long-term  aero- 
nautical research  needs.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  the  addition 
of  $2  million  to  this  project  to  provide 
the  first  incranent  of  a  facility  for  aero- 
nautical research. 


Construction, 'modifiralion  of  solic. 
rocket  motor  production  and  te.'^t  fa- 
cilities— location  to  be  selected — $4,000.- 
000.  The  committee  is  not  convinced  thct 
a  valid  requirement  currently  exists  for 
these  facilities.  As  the  committee  is 
aware,  the  r-election  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  development  of  the  solid 
rocket  booster  has  been  protested  by  or.? 
of  the  unsuccessful  bidders.  Facilities  re- 
quirements are  not  fimi.  and  in  fnc*, 
there  is  some  indication  that  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  for  these  purpo.scs  mny 
not  be  required,  depending  upon  tlie  out- 
come of  the  protest  now  under  consider- 
ation. In  any  event,  reprograming  au- 
thority is  available  to  NASA  should  an 
urgent  need  arise.  Pending  the  develop- 
ment of  firm  requirements,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  $4  million  re- 
quested for  these  purposes  be  deferred. 

In  total,  for  the  manned  space  fliglit 
portion  of  the  construction  of  facilities, 
the  committee  recommends  approval  of 
$77,955,000  and  a  net  deferral  of  $9 
million  for  f acilitiea  to  be  authorized  for 
manned  space  fiiglit. 

RESEARCH    AND    FROOR.^M    MANAGEMFNT 

The  fiscal  year  1975  request  for  Re- 
search and  Program  Management  for 
Marmed  Space  Flight  activities  totals 
$346,133,000  or  46.2  percent  of  the  total 
NASA  request.  These  funds  are  required 
to  provide  the  civil  service  manpower 
necessary  for  in-house  research,  plan- 
ning, management  and  support  of  the 
on-going  research  and  development 
effort,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  operating, 
maintaining  and  supporting  the  three 
manned  space  flight  field  centers  and 
their  satellite  installations. 

Included  in  the  amount  imder  consid- 
eration is  the  estimated  costs  of  salaries, 
maintenance  and  operating  expense  for 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center — including 
support  for  the  NASA  element  at  the 
Western  Test  Range — $96.7  minion;  the 
Johnson  Space  Center — Including  the 
White  Sands  Test  Facilities— $118.2  mil- 
lion ;  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center — 
including  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility, 
the  Michoud  Assembly  Facility,  and  the 
Slidell  Computer  Complex — $131.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  considers  that  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Research  and  Pro- 
pram  Management  request  for  fiscal  year 
1975  is  soimd  and  recommends  approvr.l 
of  the  $346,133,000  requested. 

STTMMARY 

In  simimary,  your  committee  has  made 
several  adjustments  in  the  Marmed 
Space  Flight  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  NASA  request,  and  recommends 
that  the  committee  approve  for  author- 
ization a  total  of  $1,553,888,000  consist- 
ing of:  $1,129,800,000  for  Research  and 
Development;  $77,955,000  for  Construc- 
tion of  Facilities;  and  $346,133,000  for 
Reseaich  and  Program  Management. 

SPACE   TUG 

While  the  Space  Shuttle  is  under  de- 
velopment, an  important  adjunct  to  Its 
capability  will  be  the  development  of  a 
Space  Tug.  This  vehicle  would  deliver 
payloads  from  the  Space  Shuttle  In  low 


c:,r*h  orbit  to  pcosynchvor>cus  orbit  or 
cloep  spaee.  It  would  he  an  unmanned 
iropiiLsion  vcliicle  caj-able  of  transport - 
i;:,g  autoniated  payloads  to  t'.;eir  dc.sii:i£.- 
ti'in.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mannci 
r.  r.'.e  Flrht  in  an  intensive  re\^er:  ef 
this  area  in  September-November  lOT'l 
reviev.-td  the  alternative  r.vaiLible  h\ 
nro\i'iing  n  Eoace  Tug  tcr  u.se  v,:th  the 
Spr\c3  Shuttle.  It  v.ns  clear  Irc:n  this  rf.- 
viev,-  that  it  would  be  po.ssible  to  utiii<:e 
in  the  period  1979-1GG.5  an  exi.^ting  upper 
.sla;e  vehicle  modified  for  use  on  tliu 
.?hutt!e.  A  number  of  5^'.:ch  vehicles  a''e 
n;T.il.ible  for  this  purpo.se  requiring  only 
a  detcnninaiion  as  to  v.hich  would  be 
most  economical. 

Following  the  1985  period.  NAS.\  has 
stated  requirements  for  a  tug  which 
-.  ould  be  fully  reusable  and  would  re- 
t;itve  payloads  from  orbit.  Since  the 
interim  vehicles  would  not  possess  this 
full  capability,  a  full  development  pro- 
gram would  be  required  for  more  sophi. - 
ticated  post  1985  Space  Tug.  Both  NAS.\ 
rnd  the  Department  of  Defense  have  es- 
tablished a  substantial  requirement  for 
sucli  a  vehicle.  Tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense has  determined  that  60  percent  of 
the  satellite  payloads  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  must  be  delivered  to 
high  energy  orbits.  Since  several  of  the 
candidate  upper  stages  available  for 
modifications  as  Space  Tugs  were  de- 
veloped to  meet  Department  of  Defense 
requirements,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  satellite  payloads 
require  such  a  vehicle,  an  interim  design 
was  reached  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  A(iministration  and  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  have  the  Air 
Force  manage  and  modify  an  existing 
stage  as  a  Space  Tug. 

Such  a  vehicle  will  meet  the  early 
needs  of  both  NASA  and  DOD  at  a  min- 
iraimi  cost  allowing  for  later  develop- 
ment of  a  more  sophisticated  vehicle  in 
the  1980's  by  NASA.  To  gain  maximum 
economy  in  the  Space  Shuttle,  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  program  be  under- 
taken. I  mentioned  this  today  because 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  both  the  NASA 
and  the  DOD  plans  for  full  Space  Shut- 
tle utilization. 

MTSKION   MODEI  S 

NASA  has  continued  to  perform  de- 
tailed cost  anali'sis  associated  with  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  versus  the  con- 
ventional expendable  launch  vehicles 
presently  in  inventory. 

In  January  of  this  year,  N.A.S.\  pub- 
lished a  detailed  technical  memorandum 
entitled  "The  October  1973  NASA  Mis- 
sion Model,"  wliich  shows  that  the  Shut- 
tle results  in  a  cost  benefit  of  014.1 
billion  for  the  12-ycar  period  of  19P.0- 
91.  Copies  of  this  memorandum  are 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress  if 
you  so  desire. 

The  October  1973  NASA  mission  model 
provides  a  projection  of  possible  future 
paj'loads  for  the  Shuttle  era  based  upon 
current  agency  planning  and  user  com- 
mtmlty  interest.  The  cost  of  implement- 
ing this  payload  program  utiUzing  the 
capabilities  of  the  Shuttle  system  is  then 
analyzed  and  compared  to  the  cost  of 
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implementing  the  same  payload  effort 
using  expendable  launch  vehicles.  This 
analysis  provides  a  basis  for  determining 
the  cost  efifectiveness  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle system  for  space  exploration  and  ap- 
jilication  in  the  future. 

Jast  to  give  you  some  overview  figures 
contained  in  the  report.  NASA  has  now- 
documented  a  potential  of  805  fUght.s 
carrjing  a  total  of  986  pay  loads  for  the 
1930-91  time  period    To  accompli.'^h  the 


same  amount  of  payload  activity  with 
an  expendable  launch  vehicle  system 
would  require  on  the  order  of  685  flights 
with  no  return  of  launch  vehicle  nor  pay- 
load  hardware.  In  terms  of  1972  dollars, 
this  works  out  to  be  $63.4  billion  for  the 
expendable  system  versus  $49.3  billion 
for  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  1973  mi.ssion  model  defines  every 
user  agency's  requirements,  including 
purpose,  launch  period,  and  number  of 


payloads  and  flights.  It  includes  not  only 
NASA  requirements,  but  also  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  U.S.  Government,  Do- 
mestic Commercial  Missions  plus  foreign 
launches  and  payloads. 

NASA  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
thoroughness  in  preparing  this  document 
and  I  encourage  them  to  keep  up  the 
good  work.  The  following  chart  is  a  sum- 
mary cost  comparison  by  major  user 
which  I  hope  you  will  find  of  interest. 


1973  MISSION   MOLEL  SUMWARr  COST  COMPARISON  BY  MAJTR  UStR 
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'  Space  station  launches  and  ipace  '.lalion  Icgi'tics. 

EgrAL    EMPLOY  MFNT    OPPORTVNITY 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight   held   extensive   hearings   at   the 
NASA  field  centers  and  at  the  key  indus- 
trial contractors  plants.  Incorporated  in 
these   field   hearings   are   a   number   of 
briefings  requested  to  establish  NASA's 
eflforts  in  equal  opportunity  employment 
and  to  examine  the  affirmative  action 
programs  of  the  industrial  contractors. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  lliat  the  attitudes 
and  eCforts  bemg  directed   to  this  pro- 
gram are  positive  and  are  making  head- 
way. As  the  dLstinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  has  pointed  out.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  and  tlie  manage- 
ment of  NASA  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  in   these  programs   and 
have  set  firm  goals  and  objectives,  which 
are  clearly  understood,  to  improve  minor- 
ity and  women  employment    The  man- 
agement of  each  center  in  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight  indicated  concerted  effort  is  being 
made  not  only   to   recruit   professional 
minority  and  women  personnel,  but  to 
upgrade  the  training   of  people   within 
their  organizations   so   that   they   may 
asi-ume  positions  of  greater  responsibil- 
iiy    The  goals  wluch  have  been  set  In 
these  areas  will  not  be  easily  made,  but 
appear  to  be  achievable.  It  is  clear  from 
Xue  testimony  that  even  when  these  go»ls 
i.re  met  that  NASA  will  need  to  continue 
a  concerted  eflort  to  assiue  an  opportu- 
r.ny  it  provided  for  minority  and  women 
Mofessionals  and  to  upgrade  the  skills 
ul  tiie  personnel  witi.ui  NASA.  I  believe 


that  the  management  of  NASA  is  now- 
dedicated  to  accomplishing  this. 

EKYLAB 

The  out.-^tanding  success  of  the  Skylab 
program  marks  a  major  turning  point 
in  using  the  vast  potential  of  space 
operations  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. The  scope  of  the  Skylab  accom- 
plishments not  only  reaffirms  the  role  of 
man  in  space  operations,  but  also  proves 
the  value  of  space  in  advancing  science 
and  technology  and  contributing  to  the 
study  of  the  pressing  problems  facing 
our  planet.  The  unparalled  productivity 
of  the  Skylab  missions,  which  are  yield- 
ing extensive  scientific,  medical,  tech- 
nological, and  earth  resources  returns, 
is  a  preview  of  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities ahead  in  the  shuttle  era. 

Skylab,  the  Nation's  first  experimental 
space  station,  orbits  at  an  altitude  of 
approximately  270  miles  above  the  Earth. 
Tlie  Skylab  fitation  provided  a  hit-'hly 
versatile,  sophisticated  set  of  laboratories 
with  a  capability  for  multlpurpo.se  sci- 
entific and  applications  experiments. 
During  its  nearly  9  months  of  operation, 
Skylab  crisscros.sed  an  area  50" 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  where 
most  of  the  globe's  population  is  concen- 
trated. The  3  Skylab  crews  carried 
out  more  than  50  major  research  pro- 
grams and  hundreds  of  separate  Inve.'-ti- 
gations  developed  by  specialists  in  uni- 
versities, obKcrvatories,  medical  schools, 
industry,  and  Government  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  From  its  unique  vantage  point  in 


space — beyond  the  atmospheric  veil  of 
Earth — Skylab's  sensors  searched  out 
and  recorded  new  and  far-reaching  in- 
formation about  the  solar  system,  the 
Sun,  the  Earth,  and  man  himself. 

The  objectives  of  the  Skylab  program 
were  to  determine  man's  ability  to  live 
and  work  effectively  in  space  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time,  to  extend  the 
science  of  solar  astronomy  beyond  the 
limitations  of  Earth  based  observations, 
to  develop  improved  techniques  for  sur- 
veying Earth's  resources  and  environ- 
ment from  space,  and  to  advanced 
knowledge  in  a  variety  of  other  scientific 
and  technological  disciplines. 

The  first  two  Skylab  manned  missions 
more  than  met  these  objectives  and  the 
third  and  final  manned  mission,  which  is 
Hearing  completion,  is  progressing  ex- 
tremely well.  The  Skylab  2  mission  with 
Astronauts  Conrad,  Kerwin,  and  Weitz 
as  the  crew,  was  launched  on  May  25, 
1973,  and  completed  on  June  22.  During 
their  28-day  stay,  the  crew  not  only 
carried  out  a  vast  array  of  scientific  and 
applications  experiments  but  also  suc- 
ceeded in  repairing  the  Skylab  station, 
erecting  a  sunshield  to  lower  tlie  tem- 
perature and  releasing  the  jammed  solar 
cell  array.  Both  problems  resulted  from 
the  loss  of  the  Skylab's  mlcrometeoroid 
shield  shortly  after  the  launch  of  the 
Skylab  workshop  on  May  14,  1973.  These 
repairs,  which  testified  to  the  ingenuity 
and  persistence  of  a  tireless  ground  and 
fii(,'ht  team,  spelled  the  dlflerence  be- 
tween program  success  and  failure.  The 
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Skylab  2  crew  demonstrated  the  indis- 
pensable value  of  man's  judgment  and 
capability  to  respond  rapidly  to  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  unforeseen  opportunities. 
The  28-day  mission  confirmed  man's 
ability  to  live  and  work  comfortably  and 
efficiently  in  space.  Despite  the  early  dif- 
ficulties, the  major  milestone  objectives 
were  met.  About  80  percent  of  the 
planned  solar  observations  time  and  80 
percent  of  the  Earth  resources  passes 
were  accomplished. 

The  second  Skylab  manned  mission — 
Skylab  3— was  launched  on  July  28,  1973. 
and  completed  on  September  25.  During 
almost  2  months — 56  days — the  flight 
crew,  composed  of  Astronauts  Bean,  Gar- 
riott,  and  Lousma,  carried  out  a  highly 
productive,  varied  program  of  experi- 
ments. Again,  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  flight  crew  and  ground  team  sur- 
mounted a  series  of  problems,  ranging 
from  the  command  module's  reaction 
control  system  thrusters  to  the  airlock's 
cooling  system.  Among  its  repair  activi- 
ties, the  crew  erected  a  second,  supple- 
mentary sunshield  and  installed  a  special 
cluster  of  rate  gyros.  After  an  initial  ad- 
justment period,  the  crew  found  that  they 
could  easily  work  ahead  of  the  preflight 
plan.  Their  efficiency  and  flexibility  al- 
lowed additional,  unscheduled  tests  and 
experiments  to  be  conducted.  As  a  result, 
the  yield  of  experiment  data  from  Sky- 
lab 3  exceeded  even  the  most  optimistic 
premission  expectations.  The  crew  sus- 
tained a  high  level  of  performance  and 
capitalized  on  unforeseen,  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  solar  and  Earth  observations. 
All  16  of  the  medical  experiments  re- 
quired by  the  flight  mission  plans  were 
accomplished,  measuring  the  course  of 
man's  adaption  to  zero  gravity.  The  Sky- 
lab living  accommodations  were  highly 
satisfactory  and  zero  gravity  conditions 
proved  an  aid  to  most  activities.  As  key 
indicators  of  the  Skylab  3  mission's  pro- 
ductivity, about  130  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled ATM  solar  observing  time  was  ac- 
complished— 305  hours  of  actual  observ- 
ing time — and  all  the  joint  observation 
program  tasks  were  carried  out.  In  addi- 
tion, 44  Earth  observations  data  runs 
were  conducted,  significantly  surpassing 
the  total  of  28  Earth  resources  experi- 
ment passes  planned.  Student  experi- 
ments were  also  successfully  conducted. 

The  third  and  last  Skylab  manned 
mission — Skylab  4 — was  launch  on  No- 
vember 16,  1973.  The  Skylab  4  mission, 
with  Astronauts  Carr,  Gibson,  and  Pogue 
as  the  crew,  Is  adding  significantly  to  the 
previous  Skylab  returns.  Assuming  that 
all  continues  to  go  well,  the  mission  can 
last  up  to  85  days — almost  3  montlis' 
experience  in  space  and  a  month  longer 
than  previously  planned.  The  crew  is  con- 
tinuing the  solar  physics,  Eartli  re- 
sources, and  medical  experiments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  crew  is  using  the  solar  tele- 
.scopes  and  special  cameras  for  observa- 
tions of  the  comet  Kohoutek. 

With  the  completion  of  the  third 
manned  mission — February  8,  1974.  for 
the  extended  85-day  mission — the  flight 
phase  of  the  Skylab  program  comes  to 
an  end.  Its  successful  completion  signals 
the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive,  inten- 
sive period  of  activity  as  the  hundreds 
of  Skylab  principal  investigators  all  over 


the  globe  analyze  and  interpret  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments.  From  prelimi- 
nary indications,  the  results  will  not  only 
exceed  all  expectations  but  will  also  test 
and  perhaps  revolutionize  many  scienti- 
fic theories.  The  hai-vest-is  just  beginning 
and  a  new-  era  of  increasingl.v  productive 
space  operations — the  shuttle  era — is 
opening  up.  The  preliminary  Skylab  re- 
sults are  a  preview  of  the  vast  potential 
in  the  shuttle  era. 

EARTH   RESOURCES    E.XPERIMf  NTS   PACKAGE 

The  quality  and  variety  of  the  return.'^ 
from  the  Skylab  earth  resources  experi- 
ments dramatically  demonstrate  the 
down-to-Earth  dividends  of  space  opera- 
tions. From  a  vantage  point  in  space,  the 
Skylab  crews  have  used  remote  sensing 
devices  and  high  resolution  cameras  to 
study  the  Earth's  environment  and  re- 
sources. Combined  with  the  crews'  knowl- 
edge and  judgment,  the  complex  Skylab 
equipment  furnished  an  invaluable  set  of 
tools  for  acquiring  critical  infoi-mation 
about  spaceship  Earth.  The  Skylab  data 
will  extend  our  knowledge  about  the 
Earth  with  the  purpose  of  better  under- 
standing its  resources  and  processes. 

During  the  first  two  Skylab  manned 
missions,  valuable  data  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  34  other  nations 
was  acquired.  The  crews  also  collected 
detailed  data  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  the 
South  China  Sea.  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Over  20.000  earth  pho- 
tographs and  25  niUes  of  computer  tapes 
from  the  first  two  missions  will  be  under- 
going extensive  analysis  by  137  principal 
investigators  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  Skylab  4  Earth 
resources  experiments,  with  up  to  50 
passes  possible,  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  storehouse  of  electronic  and 
photographic  data. 

The  Skylab  Earth  resources  surveys 
included  research  projects  in  geology 
that  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  po- 
tential sources  of  oil,  coal,  and  essential 
minerals.  A  principal  investigator  has 
reported  that  his  study  of  Nevada  geol- 
ogy uncovered  a  region  likely  to  contain 
a  significant  mineral  deposit  The  Sky- 
lab surveys  have  also  yielded  initial  in- 
formation on  potential  geothermal  en- 
ergy resources  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Other  Sky- 
lab geological  investigations  involved  the 
study  of  volcanoes  in  Nicaragua  and 
Italy  and  earthquake  faults  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Urban  studies  are  another  imixirtant 
facet  of  the  Skylab  earth  resources  ex- 
periments. During  the  first  two  manned 
missions,  13  U.S.  urban  centers  were 
photographed:  Asheville,  N.C.:  Aurora 
and  Peoria.  111.:  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa: 
Denver.  Colo.:  New  Orleans.  La.: 
Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Pontiac. 
Mich  :  Riverside-San  Bernardino  and 
San  Fiancisco.  Calif.:  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  and  the  Baltimore.  Maryland- 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  U.S  Geological  Survey  will 
attempt  to  calculate  population  growth 
since  the  1970  Census,  based  on  the  liigh 
spatial  resolution  Skylab  photograpli% 
This  type  of  photography  holds  a  great 


promi.'^e  for  regional  planning  and  land 
use  in  urbanized  areas.  In  addition,  the 
Skylab  remote  sensing  techniques  were 
used  to  acquire  survey  data  on  vegeta- 
tion patterns  in  States  .'^uch  as  Cali- 
fornia, snow  cover  depths  in  Oregon  s 
Coltimbia  River  basin,  and  pollution  and 
weather  data  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Meteorological  inve.^tigation.s  retJre- 
sent  another  major  area  of  .'-tudy.  Piio- 
tographic  and  remote  sen-mg  data  from 
Skylab.  correlated  with  the  support ms: 
aircraft  data,  will  improve  our  under- 
standing of  weather  phenomena,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  hurricanes,  tc:- 
nadoes  and  hailstorms.  The  Skylab  2 
crew,  for  example,  obtained  "extensre 
data  on  the  course  of  Hurricane  Ava  \i\ 
the  Pacific  and  storms  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  The  influence  of  eddy  cur- 
rents, observed  off  the  Yucatan  Penin- 
sula by  the  Skylab  crews,  on  ocean  cur- 
rents and  weather  forecasting  tech- 
niques is  also  being  assessed. 

In  addition,  the  Skylab  Earth  re- 
sources surveys  are  uncovering  data  that 
can  be  used  to  study  conservation  ot 
precious  water  resources.  Skylab  moni- 
torins;  of  the  central  nori(la  lakes  is 
uncovering  useful  information  on  tiie 
problem  of  premature  aging  of  a  body 
of  water  because  of  excessive  nutrients 
This  information  is  being  provided  to 
local  county  planning  authorities. 

The  early  Skylab  results  have  abo 
yielded  \aluable  data  on  sea  conditions, 
sedimentation,  and  marine  biology.  This 
Skylab  3  coverage  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean's  Sargasso  Sea.  with  its  millions 
of  tons  of  seaweed,  is  also  being  studied 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  al- 
ready tising  Skylab  photographs  to  pin- 
point areas  along  the  Texas-Mexico 
border  where  insects,  such  as  fire  ant.'- 
and  fruit  flies,  might  cross  to  infect 
crops. 

Skylab  experiment  investigators  in 
Mali  will  use  the  Earth  resources  data  to 
search  dry  plains  for  new  water  sources 
Analysis  of  the  data  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide clues  to  reverse  the  southward  ex- 
pansion of  the  Sahara  Desert,  which 
has  brought  repeated  droughts  and  fa- 
mine in  this  part  of  Africa. 

In  the  final  Skylab  flight,  the  crew  is 
concentrating  on  observations  of  sea- 
sonal changes,  sea  and  lake  ice  fonna- 
tions,  snow  cover  patterns,  and  ma.ior 
storms,  particularly  below  the  equator 
The  crew  is  also  conducting  comprehen- 
sive observations  of  changes  in  vegeta- 
tion in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres. 

The  Skylab  Earth  resources  experi- 
ments, performed  by  well-trained  crews 
using  a  sophisticated  set  of  cameras  and 
remote  sensing  devices,  are  providing  a 
vast  storehouse  of  mfoi-mation  about  the 
Earth.  The  results  have  great  potential 
in  advancing  the  study  of  geology,  car- 
tology,  land  and  water  plamiing  and 
management.  agriculture,  forestry, 
weather  forecasting,  oceanography,  nav- 
igation and  communication,  and  other 
areas  affecting  the  quality  of  life  here 
on  Earth. 

The  Skylab  investigations  of  the  Sun 
are  opening  up  a  modern  era  of  as- 
tronoTv.y     The    Skylab    solar    telescoi.>es. 
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operating  in  space  above  the  distorting 
effects  of  the  Earths  atmosphere,  are 
yielding  new,  exciting  data  about  the 
life-sustaining  Sun.  The  data,  which  are 
i;ndergoing  dttailed  scientific  analysis, 
promise  to  revolutionize  many  of  the 
longstanding;  theories  of  solar  physics. 
Scientists  are  already  predicting  that  the 
bkylab  results  will  deepen  understand- 
ing of  solar  heating  characteristics  and 
their  influence  on  the  Earth. 

The  importance  of  Skylab's  solar  in- 
vestigations cannot  be  overestimate^.  At 
a  time  when  energy  problems  are  msdcing 
an  increased  impact  on  the  world,  Sfcylab 
data  will  lead  to  a  far  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Suns  nature  and  procaBses. 
Tills  knowledge  may  well  lead  thf  way 
to  new  means  of  generating  and  con- 
trolling solar  energy  for  u.sc  on  Earth. 
The  staggerins;  power  of  the  Sun  is  Slui;- 
trated  by  the  fact  tliat  in  a  single  second 
the  Sun  radiates  more  energy  than  man 
has  used  since  the  begiruiing  of  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  the  Earth  receives  only  one 
two-bilUonth  part  of  this  energy  and 
uses  \mder  1  percent  of  it. 

The  Skylab  data  will  also  advance  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  how  solar  phenom- 
ena aflcct  our  planet.  For  example,  the 
Skylab  Investigations  should  help  to  ex- 
plain the  solar  flares  that  periodically 
disrupt  radio  communications  and  trig- 
ger magnetic  storms,  resulting  in  power 
blackouts.  The  observations  of  sunspots 
will  provide  scientific  resiilts  that  will 
increase  insight  into  the  Sun's  effect  on 
weather. 

Before  Skylab,  the  Sun's  corona  was 
thought  to  be  an  essentially  unchanging 
shell  of  million  degree  gases.  In  contrast. 
Skylab  showed  that  the  corona  seethes 
with  activity.  The  crews  observed  huge 
solar  flares,  shooting  up  over  100.000 
miles.  During  Skylab  2.  two  "grand- 
daddy"  flares  produced  auroral  light*  on 
Earth.  Each  flare,  reaching  a  tempera- 
ture of  a  billion  degrees,  could  supply 
the  Earths  energj-  needs  for  the  next 
500  years. 

The  Skylab  studies  of  the  Comet  Ko- 
houtek  will  test  theories  on  the  com- 
position of  comets  and  the  origin  of  our 
solar  system.  The  Skylab  telescopes  and 
cameras  provide  a  matchless  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  evolution 
of  the  comet  and  tails  as  Kohoutek  ap- 
proaches, passes,  and  recedes  from  the 
Sun.  not  to  return  for  some  75,000  years. 
Scientiste  hope  to  shed  new  light  on  the 
origin  of  comets.  Are  comets  remnants 
from  the  formation  of  our  solar  system 
or  are  they  interstellar  matter  captured 
by  the  Sun?  Does  a  solid  comet  nucleus 
exist?  Comprehensive  coverage  of  Ko- 
houtek provides  a  rare  opportunity  to 
acquire  substantive  data  to  help  answer 
these  questions. 

The  success  of  the  Skylab  experiments 
in  srmce  processing  under  zero  gravity 
conditions  adds  an  entirely  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  science  and  development  of 
materials.  The  vital  role  of  materials  in 
the  course  of  civilization  is  seen  in  tlie 
classification  of  prehistoric  periods — the 
stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  ages — 
and  mirrored  m  the  high  strength,  hieh 
temperature  materials,  electronics,  plas- 
tics and  other  materials  that  have  spur- 
red rapid  advances  throughout  society. 


It  was  anticipated  that  zero  gravity 
conditions  would  provide  a  favorable 
environment  for  manufacturing  metal 
alloys,  composites,  and  crystals.  Skylab 
is  proving  this  to  be  true.  Fourteen  space 
processing  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  first  two  Skylab-manned 
mi.ssions.  Althou;;h  in-depth  analysis  is 
continuing,  some  highly  promising  pre- 
liminary results  are  already  available. 
P'or  example,  initial  results  show  that 
under  two  completely  different  process- 
ing conditions,  lart^e.  iierfect  single  crys- 
tals of  complex  substances  were  grown 
111  Skylab.  The  size,  perfection,  and 
homogeneity  of  the  Skylab  crystals  sur- 
passed those  grown  on  Earth. 

In  addition,  there  are  indications  that 
/.cro-giavity  conditions  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  metals  and  metal  alloys  with 
higher  strength  and  better  properties 
than  those  processed  under  gravity. 

Experience  in  processes  such  as  weld- 
ing, brazing,  and  cutting  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  assembling  large  structures  in 
space.  The  results  of  the  Skjlab  metals 
melting  experinient,  in  which  electron 
beam  cutting  and  welding  techniques 
were  investigated,  were  excellent.  Exo- 
tliermic  brazing  tecluiiques  were  also 
studied.  The  Skylab  results  were  better 
than  experienced  with  grotmd-processed 
samples. 

The  results  of  tlie  Skylab  space  process- 
ing experiments  may  well  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering. Potential  products  range  from 
new  alloys  with  highly  .specialized  phys- 
ical properties  to  large,  perfect  crj-stals 
with  valuable  electrical  and  optical  prop- 
erties. Shuttle-borne  laboratories  offer 
tremendous  promise  for  capitalizing  on 
the  advantages  of  space  operations  in 
advancing  materials  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

As  one  Skylab  experimenter  empha- 
sized: 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  unique 
advantages  of  research  In  space  to  develop 
th©  technology  we  so  desperately  need  to 
move  forward  In  the  science  of  materials 
processing.  The  poeslblllty  that  we  can  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  transfer  to  earth  the 
knowledge  derived  from  space  research  make.s 
this  phase  of  NASA's  Skylab  program  truly 
exciting. 

Another  key  area  of  investigation  dur- 
ing the  Skylab  missions  was  directed  to- 
ward increased  understanding  of  the 
medical  effects  of  space  flight  on  man 
and  the  physiological  factors  that  might 
limit  future  manned  space  operations. 
Before,  during  and  after  each  mission. 
repeated  tests  of  the  major  body  func- 
tions were  conducted.  These  intensive 
studies  covered  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem, nutrition  and  metabolism,  physical 
work  capacity,  weight  loss  and  recovery, 
equilibriimi  of  body  fluids,  susceptibility 
to  motion  sickness,  and  similar  areas. 
Skylab  provided  the  first  opportunity  to 
make  detailed  measurements  in  flight 
that  could  be  used  to  chart  the  time 
course  of  the  various  effects.  The  medi- 
cal findings  revealed  no  specific  effects 
which  set  an  upper  limit  on  exposure  to 
weightlessness.  For  the  most  part,  the 
results  confirmed  the  premission  expec- 
tations of  moderate  weight  loss,  some 
decondltionlng  of  the  cardlova.scular 
system,  and  very  minor  loss  of  calcium 


in  the  bones.  The  crews  experienced  a 
higher  loss  of  red  cells  in  the  blood  than 
had  been  expected,  and  some  reduction 
in  the  mass  of  leg  muscles. 

Vigorous  exercise  was  found  to  be  an 
effective  countermeasure  in  maintain- 
ing general  fitness  and  is  thought  to  ac- 
count, at  least  in  part,  for  the  fact  that 
the  .second  Skjiab  crew  returned  more 
rapidly  to  normal  than  the  first  crew  did. 
The  longer  missions  showed  somewhat 
greater  effects  than  the  28-day  mission, 
but  the  process  ajjpeared  to  be  leveling 
off. 

Overall,  the  health  and  performance  of 
the  Skylab  crews  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  Skylab  program  demonstrated 
that  men  can  live  and  work  in  space  for 
extended  periods  of  time  and  readapt  to 
the  earth  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  major  areas  of  in- 
vestigation just  described,  Skylab  sup- 
ported a  wide  variety  of  individual  ex- 
periments, ranging  all  the  way  from 
ultraviolet  measurements  of  stars,  nebu- 
lae, and  galaxies  to  studies  of  the  flying 
characteristics  of  astronaut  maneuver- 
ing imits.  The  crews  also  performed  some 
19  experiments  on  behalf  of  the  high 
school  students  selected  in  the  Skylab 
student  project.  Altogether,  there  were 
more  than  70  other  activities. 

The  Skylab  missions  attained  almost 
all  of  the  individual  objectives,  and  sig- 
nificantly surpassed  its  broad  goals.  The 
high  productivity  of  the  Skylab  program 
proves  that  space  is  a  rich  resource  that 
can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  success  of  the  Skylab  missions  pro- 
vides scientists,  engineers,  physicians, 
and  others  with  a  vast  storehouse  of  data 
and  paves  the  way  for  multiplying  the 
beneficial  returns  from  space  operations. 
The  end  of  Skylab  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  whole  new  era  of  opportimity  in 
space — the  Shuttle  era. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  additional 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PuQUA)  so  that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  as 
the  gentleman  probably  recalls.  I  have 
had  considerable  objections  in  the  past, 
which  I  still  do.  to  the  Space  Shuttle.  It 
has  never  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  it  Is  economically  justified. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  evidence 
that  there  is  any  change,  for  example,  in 
what  the  GAO  stated  in  its  latest  study 
made  last  summer  that — 

GAO  Ls  not  certain  the  shuttle  Is  eco- 
nomically Justified  .  .  .  Technical  problems 
and  the  cost  overruns  that  usually  follow 
such  problenu  are  more  likely  on  the  shuttle 
and,  IX  they  occur,  could  turn  the  projected 
savings  Into  Increased  cost  by  1990. 

I  might  add  that  I  notice  that  we  have 
been  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
for  the  R.  &  D.  on  this  authorization  since 
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1972,  A-hlch  then  was  $100  million,  and 
now  it  is  up  to  almost  $1  billion,  or  $879 
million. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida what  that  is  being  spent  for?  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  am  not  opposed  to  that  but. 
as  I  have  said  before.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  that  money  devoted  to  transpor- 
tation on  our  Earth. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  'We  did  hold  hearings  on 
the  GAO  report.  I  think  NASA  has  satis- 
factorily answered  the  questions  that 
came  up  at  that  time.  The  contracts  that 
have  been  let  so  far  have  come  in  on  tar- 
get, or  even  below  in  some  areas.  We  have 
not  experienced  any  cost  overruns.  Of 
course,  this  is  based  on  1971  dollars,  and 
now  we  are  in  1974.  and  we  have  had  in- 
flation, and  the  dollar  today  is  not  worth 
what  it  was  in  1971. 

But,  this  is  based  on  1971  dollars 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
woidd  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  that  every  evidence  that  we  have 
had  has  been  that  we  are  rimning  on  the 
projections  made  at  that  time. 

As  far  as  the  usability  of  the  Shuttle 
is  concerned,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
in  space  with  communications,  weather 
satellites  and  in  other  areas  of  space  such 
as  the  manufacturing  and  medicine,  we 
will  need  this.  'We  are  just  now  beginning 
to  get  the  payoff  from  space. 

■With  the  money  that  is  going  into  the 
Shuttle  now,  we  begin  to  get  into  the 
startup  phase.  Hardware  is  being  pro- 
duced. We  have  activities  in  different 
areas,  including  the  State  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  represents, 
so  this  is  a  startup  cost.  Hardware  is  being 
produced  now.  Is  being  tested,  and  will 
be  assembled  probably  in  another  year 
or  two. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  only  thing  that  concerns  me 
that  has  never  been  satisfied  in  the  an- 
swers of  the  committee,  is  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  particular  program  is  con- 
tingent upon  a  very  high  level  of  use.  We 
need  about  10  times  the  payload  of  what 
we  have  actually  been  setting  up  there; 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
Is  spending  a  lot  of  preliminary  money, 
just  as  I  have  predicted  before.  I  am 
sure  the  next  time  we  come  around,  we 
will  be  into  the  billions  of  dollars  and  we 
still  will  not  have  utilized  the  payload 
that  is  required  to  make  this  an  efficient 
system. 

We  may  actually  be  wasting  money 
and  not  expanding  our  technology  and 
research  for  the  needs  that  we  have  on 
this  Earth. 

I  really  wish  we  could  get  some  more 
information  on  this,  because  it  is  not 
justifiable,  in  my  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
•Mr.  Symington). 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13998.  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  has  jurisdiction  over 
NASA's  unmanned  space  flight  program. 
I  want  at  this  point  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  members  of  that  committee 
on  both  sides,  particularly  Mr.  Esch  on 
the  minority  side,  for  their  help  in  this 
work.  I  appreciate  the  work  of  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Teague)  and  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  in  this  worthwhile  program. 

Responsibility  for  this  important  work 
is  divided  between  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  the  Office  of  Applications. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  accom- 
pUshments  of  the  space  science  pro- 
gram. The  media  has  been  full  of 
accounts  of  the  two  most  recent  success- 
ful planetary  missions — Pioneer  10. 
which  gave  scientists  their  first  close  look 
at  Jupiter,  the  largest  planet  in  the  solar 
system;  and  Mariner  10  which  returned 
remarkable  images  of  cloud-covered 
Venus,  and  the  even  more  remarkable 
pictures  of  Mercury,  the  planet  closest 
to  the  sun  which  has  never  before  been 
clearly  seen  even  with  the  most  powerful 
ground-based  telescopes. 

The  science  of  astronomy  has  made 
greater  advances  during  the  past  decade 
than  at  any  time  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope.  Because  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere absorbs  and  obscures  radia- 
tions from  space,  the  ability  to  place 
instrimients  in  orbit  above  the  atmos- 
phere has  opened  the  way  to  observing 
and  measuring  phenomena  which  hold 
the  secrets  of  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  universe. 

The  next  major  astronomical  space- 
craft, called  HEAO,  will  investigate  the 
celestial  sphere  in  the  high  energy  range 
of  the  spectrum.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
because  of  the  new  techniques  of  space 
exploration  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
a  golden  age^f  discovery  in  the  science 
of  astronomv. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  the  accomplishments  of  the  space 
science  program,  and  while  I  don't  wish 
to  slight  space  science  in  my  comments 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiild  neverthe- 
less emphasize  the  space  applications 
program. 

The  annual  task  of  reviewing  NASA's 
budget  demonstrating  the  space  pro- 
gram's value  in  terms  of  direct  benefits 
to  the  nation,  to  its  economy,  and  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by 
its  citizens.  This  is  what  the  space  ap- 
plications program  is  all  about,  and  the 
reason  the  members  of  our  committee 
have  given  it  such  strong  support  over 
the  years. 

Space  applications  refers  to  those  sat- 
ellite systems  which  provide  communi- 
cations services,  meteorological  observa- 
tions, earth  resources  siureys,  naviga- 
tion, and  air  traffic  control  data,  among 
other  things.  These  systems  already  pro- 
vide services  and  information  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually ; 
and  the  future  is  even  brighter. 

Yet,  despite  repeated  lu-gings  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  space  applications 
receive  greater  emphasis  and  increased 


funding,  and  despite  public  statements 
by  top  officials  of  NASA  that  the  applica- 
tions program  will  receive  greater  em- 
phasis, the  budget  for  this  important 
work  continues  to  be  relatively  small. 

In  a  proposed  budget  of  more  than 
S2.3  biUion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, only  7.5  percent  is  designated  for 
space  applications — $177.5  million.  For 
all  the  successes  of  the  pa.st  and  the  great 
potential  for  the  future,  this  seems  to 
many  of  us  an  unwise  distribution  of  re- 
sources. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments to  date.  The  first  earth  resources 
technology  satellite — ERTS-1 — launched 
in  July  1972,  is  supplying  remarkable 
data  to  help  solve  problems  in  agricul- 
ture, land  use.  forestrv-,  hydrology,  geog- 
raphy, and  geology.  Furthermore,  the 
utilization  of  remote  sensing  imagery 
from  ERTS-1  is  producing  great  savings 
to  user  agencies  both  in  terms  of  time 
and  costs.  The  hearing  record  on  NASA's 
authorization  bill  contains  several  ex- 
amples, one  of  which  was  prorided  by 
the  commissioner,  department  of  nat- 
ural resources.  State  of  Georgia.  Tlie 
commissioner  stated: 

Using  the  imagery  provided  through 
NAS.^■s  assistance,  we  are  currently  conduct- 
ing a  statewide  survey  of  farm  ponds  and 
other  impoundments.  This  study  .  .  .  will 
result  in  savings  of  50-80'  of  a  $4  million 
budget,  relative  to  a  study  without  remote 
oensing. 

The  head  of  a  Dartmouth  College  proj- 
ect to  produce  a  land-use  map  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, using  ERTS-1  imager>',  has  a  simi- 
lar story.  He  reported  that  the  image 
interpretation  phase  of  land-use  map- 
ping can  be  accomplished  using  ERTS 
for  about  $1  per  square  mile,  compared 
to  $10  to  $15  per  square  mile  using  the 
more  conventional  high-  and  mediimi- 
altitude  aircraft  method.  He  also  report- 
ed that  as  much  area  can  be  mapped  in 
1  day  using  ERTS-1  for  land-use  inter- 
pretation purposes  as  can  be  done  in  7 
days  with  high-altitude  aircraft,  or  in 
31  days  of  conventional  photo  mapping. 
Last  year,  the  Iowa  Geological  Survey 
did  an  inventory  of  two  large  reservoirs. 
Red  Rock  and  Ratsbun.  using  ERTS-1 
imagery.  Heavj-  spring  rains  in  1973  had 
threatened  to  overflow  these  reservoirs. 
For  such  emergencies  in  the  past,  ground 
measurements  had  to  be  made.  Use  of 
the  ERTS-1  pictures  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  continue  to  be  needed  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  is  estimated  by  the  Iowa 
Geological  Survey  to  save  $10,000  to  $20.- 
000  a  year. 

In  Alaska  a  previously  unnoticed  re- 
gional trend  was  identified  on  ERTS-1 
imagery  near  the  Umiat  Oil  Field.  The 
alinement  of  many  small  lakes  in  that 
area — first  detected  by  ERTS — identified 
a  regional  feature  similar  to  the  domed 
sti-uctures  which  form  oil  traps.  Trends 
of  faults  were  extended  offshore  from 
the  North  Slope  oil  fields  indicating 
promising  areas  for  future  petroleimi  ex- 
ploration. In  addition,  six  copper  por- 
phyiy  prospects  were  discovered  from 
ERTS  imagery  in  the  mountains  of  cen- 
tral Alaska,  two  of  which  are  now  being 
drilled  by  a  private  mining  company. 
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Identification  of  wheat,  corn,  and  soy- 
bean crops  can  readily  be  accomplished. 
Accuracies  exceeding  90  percent  were 
attained  for  acreage  measurement  of 
major  crops  in  many  States  and  several 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  major  flood  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  spring  of  1973,  com- 
puter recognition  and  mapping  of  sur- 
face water  from  ERTS  data  were  used 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  evaluate 
flooded  acreage  and  flood  control  struc- 
ture.*;. 

In  short.  ERTS-1  has  been  a  spectac- 
ular success  by  all  accounts.  In  almost 
2  years  of  operation,  the  potential  of 
such  a  system  for  the  .solution  of  a  mul- 
titude of  everyday  problems  here  on 
Earth  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cording to  everything  we  have  heard. 
more  than  300  principal  investigators 
have  been  uniformly  enthusiastic  by  the 
data  that  has  poured  forth  from  this 
extraordinary  spacecraft.  Whether  it  is 
surveying  our  crops  or  our  oceans,  moni- 
toring our  environment,  conducting  glo- 
bal geological  survey.s.  or  a  myriad  of 
other  purposes.  ERTS-1  has  been  enor- 
mously successful. 

Dr.  James  Fletcher,  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  is  quoted  as  having  said: 
If  r  had  to  pick  one  spacecraft,  one  space 
age  development,  to  help  save  the  world,  I 
would  pick  ERTS  and  the  operational  satel- 
lites which  I  believe  will  be  evolved  from  it 
later  In  this  decade. 
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A  second  ERTS  spacecraft  was  origin- 
ally scheduled  to  be  launched  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  For  financial  considera- 
tions, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  decided  to  delay  the  launch  of 
ERTS-B  until  early  1976.  If  that  uew 
launch  schedule  had  been  adhered  to. 
there  would  almost  certainly  be  a  long 
liiatus  in  the  acquisition  of  ERTS  data, 
because  ERTS-1  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  operate  over  such  an  ex- 
tended period. 

Our  committee  increased  the  authori- 
zation for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $7 
million  and  urged  NASA  to  prepare 
ERTS-B  for  laimch  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  reconsidered  the 
ERTS-B  launch  schedule,  and  hastened 
it  by  about  1  year. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  commimications. 
Development  of  experimental  communi- 
cations satellites  was  one  of  the  earliest 
efforts  within  NASA.  In  1962  TELSTAR 
and  RELAY  confirmed  that  artificial 
satellites  could  provide  reliable  Intercon- 
tinental commimications,  and  the  same 
year  Congress  passed  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of   1962. 

In  1963,  SYNCOM  proved  that  .satel- 
lites in  geosynchronous  orbit  offered 
such  overwhelming  advantages  for  all 
types  of  communications,  including 
voice. 

The  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite  Consortium— INTBI. 
SAT— was  established  In  1964,  managed 
by  the  successful  US.  COMSAT  Cor- 
poration, and  tn  the  10  years  that  fol- 
lowed a  global  operational  network  has 
come  into  being  with  more  than  80  par- 
ticipating  nations   and   more   than  SO 
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ground  stations  in  operation.  Four  suc- 
cessively more  capacious,  efficient,  and 
reliable  generations  of  satellites  have 
been  developed  and  laimched,  and  the 
latest  models  have  a  capacity  of  up  to 
9.000  two-way  voice  chaxmels  or  12 
television  channels.  Two  INTEL  SAT  IV 
provide  service  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  while  a  third  is  stationed  over 
the  Pacific,  and  a  fourth  over  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

American     businessmen    now    phone 
their  counterparts  in  Europe  routinely 
without  knowing   whether   their  voices 
are  being  carried  by  submarine  cables  or 
satellites.  Since  the  introduction  of  com- 
mercial commmiications  satellites,  how- 
ever, the  cost  to  consumers  of  a  3-minute 
telephone  call  from  Washington  to  Lon- 
don has  been  reduced  from  $12  to  $5.40 
and  from  Washington  to  Paris  has  been 
1  educed  from  $12  to  $6.75.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  companies  have  been  licensied 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.sion  to  operate  domestic  communications 
systems  aimed  at  domestic  markets  for 
voice  communication,  data  transmission, 
and  television  transmission.  Capital  in- 
vestments, all  privately  financed,  range 
from  approximately  $50  million  to  $250 
million.  The  first  domestic  communica- 
tions satellite  was  launched  for  Western 
Union  by  NASA  just  a  few  days  ago — 
on  April  13. 

An  advance  experimental  communi- 
cations satellite,  the  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satelllte-F— ATS-P— will  com- 
municate education  and  health  services 
via  TV  to  millions  of  people  in  India  and 
in  remote  regions  of  the  United  States. 
ATS-P  is  a  precursor  to  future  direct 
broadcast  .satellites  and  is  scheduled  for 
launch  on  May  30  of  this  year.  If  these 
experiments  prove  successful,  subsequent 
benefits  to  millions  of  people  In  remote 
areas  will  be  almost  Immeasurable. 

While  NASA  oflRcials  concede  that 
there  remains  plenty  of  research  and  de- 
velopment work  left  to  do  on  communi- 
cations satellites,  the  Agency  announced 
last  year  that  virtually  all  such  work 
within  NASA  would  be  phased  out,  with 
the  expectation  that  private  enterprise 
will  pick  up  where  NASA  leaves  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  thought  the 
decision  to  withdraw  from  experimental 
communications  work  was  mistaken.  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun.  now  retired  from 
NASA,  and  working  in  private  Industry, 
had  this  to  say : 

I  cannot  emphasl7;e  too  strongly  how  im- 
f.x-tiinBte  I  feel  it  la  that  budget  limitations 
seem  to  be  forcing  NASA  to  abandon  Iw 
fiftcen-year  Inyolvement  In  the  further  de- 
velopment of  advanced  technology  for  com- 
niunicaUon*  sateUites.  Caught  in  a  budget 
pinch,  even  Inside  NASA  the  argument  has 
been  made  occasionally  that  communications 
.satellites  have  developed  Into  such  an  in- 
ditstrtal  Bucceaa  story  that  private  enterprl.se 
-should  b«  able  to  ral»e  enough  R  *  D  money 
to  experiment  with  more  advanced  but  stUl 
improven  cxnununlcatlons  technologies. 
From  my  new  vantage  point  in  a  private 
corporation  which  Is  deeply  Inrolved  with 
advanced  communlcaUona  satellites,  let  me 
assure  you,  genUemen.  that  this  la  wishfol 
thinking. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  relatively 


small  investment  by  NASA  Injpommui.i- 
cations  research  and  development  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  has  established  the 
United  States  as  the  undisputed  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  this 
important  new  technology.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  for  one.  would  not  like  to  see  that 
leadership  challenged,  and  I  am  per-** 
suaded  that  the  role  of  the  Government 
in  this  important  work  should  not  be 
ended. 

A  tliird  major  effort  in  the  applica- 
tion's effort  involves  meteorological  satel- 
lites, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  success- 
ful    of     NASA's     programs.     Improved 
weather  forecasting  afforded  by  NASA- 
developed  meteorological  sateUites  in  the 
Tiros   and   Nimbus   series   has   already 
.shown  major  results  and  potential  as  an 
aid   to  agriculture,   to  world  commerce 
and  to  improved  public  safety  and  con- 
venience. New  technology  adding  to  the 
potential   in   this  area  will  be  demon- 
strated soon  with  the  launch  of  NASA's 
first  meteorological  satellite  to  geosyn- 
chronous  orbit.   The  first  of   two  syn- 
chronous    meteorological     satellites     is 
scheduled  for  launch  next  mcHith.  It  will 
provide  continuous  viewing  of  the  United 
States  during  nighttime  as  well  as  day- 
light hours  in  order  to  monitor  develop- 
ments,  especially  violent  storms.   This 
capability  distinguishes  SMS  from  the 
roventional  polar-orbltlng  weather  satel- 
lites that  are  able  to  view  a  point  on  the 
globe  only  at  Intermittent  periods. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
urging  approval  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill  under  consideration  today. 
The  many  achievements  of  NASA  have 
advanced  the  Nation's  technology  and 
enriched  the  lives  of  om-  citizens.  The 
space  program  deserves  our  continued 
support. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
changing  the  way  that  we  do  business  in 
our  national  space  program.  This  Is  com- 
ing about  because  of  the  development  of 
a  low-cost  transportation  system — the 
Space  Shuttle.  In  the  past,  our  conven- 
tional rockets  have  required  the  design 
of  small,  highly  sophisticated  payloads. 
These  payloads,  of  necessity,  were  very 
high  in  cost  and  difficult  to  build.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Space  Shuttle  will  contribute 
to  eliminating  this  as  a  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Space  Shuttle  provides 
the  cwxjrtunity  to  reuse  the  spacecraft 
many  times.  This  will  make  it  much  more 
like  a  commercial  airUner,  thus  again  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  space  when  compared 
to  conventional  launch  vehicles  which 
are  expended  on  their  first  use. 

The  reusable  Shuttle  will  open  a  new 
era  in  .space  exploration  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  space  operations.  It  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  flights  for  our  plaxmed  auto- 
mated spacecraft  and  also  provide  many 
new  opportunities  for  beneficial  space 
exploration. 

Design  of  today's  satellites  is  limited 
by  such  things  as  the  size  and  weight 
carrying  capacity  and  the  launch  envi- 
roimient  of  today's  boosters.  The  service 
life  of  satellites  is  restricted  by  the  rela- 
tively short  lifetime  of  some  components. 
Design  costs  are  increased  due  to  the 
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need  for  redundant  systems  so  that  the 
entire  mission,  spacecraft  and  launch  ve- 
hicle, are  not  wasted  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  key  component. 

The  Shuttle  will  eliminate  much  of 
this  complexity  and  provide  a  mild 
launch  environment  and  a  large  payload 
bay.  Malfunctions  can  be  repaired  in  or- 
bit and  old  equipment  replaced  with  new. 
If  necessary,  the  Shuttle  will  bring  the 
entire  satellite  back  to  Earth  for  refur- 
bishment and  repair. 

Tliere  have  been  many  studies  con- 
cerned with  reducing  the  cost  of  payload 
programs  through  utilization  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  for  transportation.  Specific 
current  satellites  were  analyzed  to  de- 
termine their  design  for  use  with  the 
Shuttle.  This  resulted  in  payload  pro- 
gram savings  of  about  30  percent  when 
just  minimum  modifications  were  made 
to  adapt  to  Shuttle  flight,  to  as  high  as 
58  percent  when  the  satellite  design  was 
optimized  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Shuttle  capabilities.  Considerable  effort 
has  been  expended  on  low-cost  payload 
design  concepts  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
era. 

Instead  of  unique  designs  for  each 
satellite,  a  modular  design  is  used  with 
simple  geometric  packaging.  Heavier, 
low-cost  materials  and  simple  manufac- 
turing processes  were  substituted  for 
lightweight  materials  and  precision  ma- 
chining. The  available  dimensions  of  the 
Shuttle  cargo  bay — 15  feet  by  60  feet — 
allowed  a  great  degree  of  latitude  in  the 
design  of  booms,  antennae  and  solar  ar- 
rays. The  modtUarized  arrangement  of 
standardized  subsystems  will  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  spacecraft  in  orbit 
or  on  the  ground. 

It  will  become  practical  with  the  Shut- 
tle for  scientists  to  accompany  their  ex- 
periments Into  space,  to  conduct  scien- 
tific research  in  space,  and  to  evaluate 
observations.  Moreover,  they  will  be  able 
to  make  all  necessary  adjustments  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  their  experiments, 
while  in  space. 

To  summarize,  savings  on  the  order  of 
40  percent  of  spacecraft  program  costs 
may  be  expected  when  the  Shuttle  be- 
comes operational.  Greater  savings  ap- 
pear to  be  only  waiting  for  innovative 
designers  to  exploit  the  full  cost  reduc- 
tion capability  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

Your  support  of  the  bill  before  you 
today  for  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  be  a  vote  for  an  eco- 
nomical national  space  program. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13998,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I 
would  also  hke  to  join  in  complimenting 
both  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Tkague,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Moshek,  for  their 
leadership  in  molding  this  NASA  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  frequently  heard 
our  space  program  described  as  under- 
going a  kind  of  '•benign  neglect"  and  the 
NASA  budget  situation  certainly  sup- 
ports that  kind  of  conclusion.  Prom  the 
late  1960'6  In  which  the  annual  NASA 
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outlay  was  approximately  $6  billion,  the 
NASA  budget  has  suffered  a  steady  de- 
cline to  a  figure  today  which  Is  approxi- 
mately half  that  of  prior  years. 

The  budget  request  for  NASA  for  fiscal 
year  1975  in  fact  is  the  first  budget  since 
1965  which  has  not  suffered  a  cutback 
over  the  prior  year.  However,  the  current 
proposed  request  was  increased  only  $100 
million  over  that  of  fiscal  year  1974 
which  is  not  even  sufficient  to  cover  in- 
flation. 

The  price  we  are  having  to  pay  from 
this  reduction  is  all  too  apparent.  The 
reusable  Space  Shuttle  which  receives 
the  single  largest  share  of  the  budget — 
$820,000  in  the  committee  bill — will  now 
be  pushed  back  in  its  timetable  for  use 
to  the  second  quarter  of  1979.  Specifi- 
cally, the  cut  that  was  imposed  on  the 
program  by  the  administration  results 
in  a  6-month  delay.  What  this  means  is 
that  major  thrusts  in  such  fields  as  com- 
munications, earth  resources,  and  mete- 
orology will  be  correspondingly  delayed 
because  of  their  dependency  upon  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

The  space  program  in  fact  suffers  a 
critical  problem  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tire manned  space  flight  effort.  With  the 
last  Skylab  flight  which  ended  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  only  manned  flight  left  be- 
tween now  and  the  Space  Shuttle  in  the 
late  1970's  is  the  joint  United  States- 
Soviet  docking  flight,  scheduled  for  July 
1975.  Thus,  manned  space  flight  will  lit- 
erally be  dropped  as  a  major  activity 
for  the  next  half  dozen  years. 

Certainly,  however,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  positive  signs  in  this  year's 
budget.  Two  programs  in  particular — 
the  SEASAT  and  the  heat  capacity 
mapping  mission — reflect  NASA's  deter- 
mination to  direct  more  of  its  resources 
to  providing  an  immediate  return  on  our 
investment  in  space.  The  SEASAT, 
which  will  be  placed  in  Earth  orbit  in 
1978,  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  study 
of  our  ocean  systems.  This  effort  is  aimed 
at  developing  a  forecasting  syst«n 
which  would  be  of  great  economic  value 
to  the  shipping  and  fishing  industries. 

The  other  new  applications  start,  the 
heat  capacity  mapping  mission,  is  de- 
signed to  make  thermal  measurements 
of  the  Earth's  surface.  This  satellite  will 
complement  the  Earth  resources  tech- 
nology program  by  being  able  to  deter- 
mine locations  of  mineral  resources  and 
rock  structures.  The  same  information 
can  even  be  used  in  such  major  civil 
works  projects  as  highways  and  canals. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  an  addi- 
tional initiative  which  I  feel  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  next  year's 
NASA  program.  This  Is  an  effort  which 
I  personally  suggested  and  which  sub- 
sequently won  the  imanimous  support 
of  the  committee.  The  amendment  I 
proposed  directs  NASA  to  accelerate  its 
effort  in  the  meteorological  area  by  ear- 
marking $2  million  of  its  space  appli- 
cations funding  for  research  on  torna- 
does and  other  short-term  weather 
phenomena.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a 
program  will  serve  as  the  necessary 
catalyst  in  promoting  a  more  effective 


and   more   soUdly   funded   national   ef- 
fort in  meteorology. 

The  timeliness  of  such  action  is  cer- 
tainly most  obvious  after  the  tornado 
catastrophes  of  earlier  this  month.  The 
latest  reports  are  that  more  than  320 
are  dead  throughout  the  tornado-struck 
11  State  area.  In  addition,  property 
damage  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

What  should  be  recognized  however  is 
that  the  annual  nimiber  of  such  weather 
disasters,  the  amoimt  of  property  dam- 
age, and  most  important,  the  number  of 
lives  lost,  have  continued  to  grow  over 
the  last  20  years.  In  fact,  the  yearly 
average  of  tornadoes  alone  has  gro^iTi 
from  approximately  650  in  1959  to  over 
1.000  last  year.  Although  the  new  NASA 
program  will  study  all  types  of  short- 
term  weather  phenomena,  I  mention 
tornadoes  in  particular  since  over  the 
last  10  years  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 10  times  more  tornadoes  than 
hiuTicanes  and  tropical  cyclones  com- 
bined— with  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  people  killed  by  tornadoes  in  the 
course  of  the  average  year. 

The  authorization  bill  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  NASA  initiate  a  major 
research  program  in  short-term  weather 
phenomena  with  the  primary  purpose 
being  to  encourage  the  application  of 
more  advanced  techniques  and  technol- 
ogy to  a  problem  which  is  largely  defy- 
ing conventional  approaches.  I  am  sure 
that  NASA  would  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  more  involved  in  this  cru- 
cial area,  and  the  committee  understands 
from  other  agencies  now  working  in  the 
field  that  they  too  would  look  forward  to 
the  addition  of  NASA  resources  and  ex- 
pertise. The  project  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  NASA  director  but  would 
be  carried  out  in  close  coordination  with 
NOAA  the  Federal  Govemmeuts  lead 
Agency  in  the  field  of  meteorology. 

One  further  point  that  I  would  em- 
phasize is  that  the  committee  added  no 
further  funding  to  the  proposed  space 
applications  budget;  rather,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  the  $2  million  for  weather  re- 
search be  made  available  from  the 
money  which  was  authorized  but  not  ob- 
ligated last  year  in  conjunction  with  re- 
placing the  Convair  990  research  air- 
craft. For  fiscal  year  1974,  $5  million  was 
authorized  to  procure  a  replacement  air- 
craft but  NASA  needed  only  $3  million. 
Thus,  the  committee  proposes  that  the 
$2  million  NASA  saved  be  applied  to  tliis 
new  research  effort  in  short-term  weath- 
er phenomena. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  money 
which  the  committee  has  proposed — $2 
million — will  be  returned  to  the  public 
many  times  over.  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  witnessed  the 
committee  approve  my  proposal  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  similarly  positive  re- 
sponse from  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  this  year's 
NASA  authorization  bill,  as  it  increases 
the  administration's  request  by  only  $6 
million,  provides  for  both  a  positive  and 
well-balanced  space  program.  Although 
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there  were  a  number  of  cuts  in  the  budg- 
et which  impact  adversely  on  such  vital 
programs  as  the  Space  Shuttle.  NASA 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  develop- 
ing a  program  which  will  permit  this 
Nation  to  maintain  its  preeminence  in 
space.  I,  therefore,  commend  H.R.  13998 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  that  they  join 
with  me  in  providing  this  legislation 
their  fullest  support. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13998,  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  authorization  represents  a  re- 
sponsible continuation  of  NASA's  re- 
search Into  areas  vital  to  our  national 
well  being.  NASA  has  the  arsenal  of  tal- 
ent and  resources  necessary  to  provide 
the  leadership  for  maintaining  our  pre- 
eminence in  space  and  in  aviation. 

In  particular  I  am  concerned  with  the 
aeronautical  research  and  technology 
program.  This  program  concentrates  on 
improving  the  safety,  efficiency,  and  ac- 
ceptability of  civil  aviation.  NASA  has 
demonstrated  that  with  support  atid  de- 
termination it  could  meet  mankind's  old- 
est dream — to  have  man  walk  on  the 
Moon.  This  same  perseverance  Is  now 
being  applied  to  meeting  mankind's  cur- 
rent demand — less  congested  airports, 
safer  planes  and  quieter  engines. 

Aircraft  noise  is  a  more  pervasive  prob- 
lem than  many  others  because  it  affects 
passenger  and  nonpassenger  alike.  People 
living  near  airport  flight  approaches 
often  do  not  need  to  read  of  this  prob- 
lem— they  are  audibly  reminded  of  it 
many  times  each  day.  Since  the  growth 
of  air  travel  is  certain  to  accompany  our 
increased  national  mobility,  noise  levels 
must  be  checked  while  the  problem  is 
still  manageable. 

NASA  is  coping  with  excessive  noise 
by  investigating  a  variety  of  short-term 
and  long-term  solutions.  A  promising 
short-term  technique  is  the  use  of  a 
two-segment  approach  for  aircraft  land- 
ings. Over  40,000  passengers  were  carried 
in  555  two-segment  Boeing  727  ap- 
proaches by  38  flight  crews  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  technique  resulted  in  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  the  approach  noise 
footprint.  Additional  studies  are  In  pro- 
gress on  the  same  technique  apirtied  to 
DC-9,  DC-10,  B-707,  B-737,  and  B-747 
aircraft.  An  added  bonus  of  the  tech- 
nique is  tnat  it  produces  a  fuel  saving  of 
about  10  gallons  per  landing.  General 
use  of  this  technique  by  commercial  air- 
Unes  could  yield  an  annual  fuel  savings 
of  50  million  gallons. 

Other  solutions  under  investigation 
include  modifying  the  engines  of  727, 
737,  and  DC-9  aircraft  by  refan  retro- 
fitting. These  aircraft  account  lor  70 
percent  of  domestic  commercial  fleet  op- 
erations and  refan  retrofitting  could  re- 
duce their  noise  factor  by  75  percent. 
Further  study  is  needed  before  thi^  tech- 
nique will  be  ready  for  implementation. 

NASA  also  is  engaged  in  invtstiga- 
tions  aimed  at  providmg  the  technology 
base  for  a  better  imderstanding  pf  the 
sources  of  engine  noise.  Such  a  funda- 
mental    understanding     will     lay     the 


ground  work  for  designing  new  engines 
with  good  noise  profiles. 

Our  concern  with  noise  pollution  is 
matched  by  our  concern  with  exhaust 
emission  pollution.  Research  is  imder 
way  to  meet  future  envirormiental  qual- 
ity standards  with  minimum  adverse  ef- 
fects on  engine  performance,  weight, 
and  system  complexity.  Recent  empha- 
sis has  been  given  to  reducing  the  levels 
of  nitric  oxide  emitted.  NASA  has  deter- 
mined that  injecting  small  amounts  ol 
hydrogen  into  internal  combustion  en- 
gines yields  stable,  highly  efficient  per- 
formance with  reduced  fuel  consump- 
tion and  low  nitric  oxide  emission  levels. 

Improving  aircraft  safety  has  as 
many  facets  as  there  are  causes  which 
result  in  aircraft  accidents.  In  fiscal  year 
1975  an  evaluation  will  be  conducted  of 
the  toxicity  of  gas  emitted  by  burning 
aircraft  interior  materials.  The  objective 
will  be  to  Identify  potentially  dangerous 
materials  and  replace  them  with  flre- 
retardant,  nontoxic  materials.  In  the 
area  of  airframes,  steel,  titanium,  alu- 
minum alloys,  and  composite  materials 
will  be  tested  with  regard  to  fatigue, 
fracture,  and  lifetime.  The  testing  will 
seek  ways  to  reduce  these  detrimental 
effects  and  to  establish  better  testing 
procedures  to  identify  their  presence. 

Airport  congestion  not  only  results  in 
passenger  impatiente  but  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  many  airport  accidents. 
Work  is  in  progress  to  improve  this  sit- 
uation by  means  of  a  precision  auto- 
matic, zero  visibility  landing  capability: 
primary  displays  and  an  independent 
landing  monitoring  system.  Improved 
arrival  accuracy  will  lead  to  closer  longi- 
tudinal spacing,  better  flight  path  con- 
trol, and  reduced  runway  occupancy 
time. 

Closely  related  to  resolving  the  airport 
congestion  problem  is  the  overall  upgrad- 
ing of  the  available  avionics.  Avionics  in- 
cludes guidance,  control,  and  navigation 
systems  essential  for  safe  and  efficient 
flights.  NASA  is  contributing  to  the  de- 
sign of  new  .systems  which  incorporate 
integrated  circuits  for  reduced  cost  and 
increased  reliability.  Improved  avionics 
will  provide  Uie  pilot  with  better  flight 
information  and  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
errors  arising  from  unaided  human  judg- 
ment. The  technology  which  enabled 
Americans  to  fly  to  the  Moon  without  a 
midcourse  correction  must  be  adapted  to 
provide  reasonably  priced,  accurate 
avionics  for  Americans  flying  from 
Scranton  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Expanding  our  basic  knowledge  of  at- 
mospheric proces.ses  will  aid  the  safe  and 
efficient  operation  of  aircraft.  Research 
will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1975  on  un- 
derstanding stoi-m  airflow  turbulence, 
clear  air  turbulence,  fog  formation  and 
similar  atmospheric  hazards.  Wake  vor- 
tex flight  research  Involves  the  develop- 
ment of  aerodynamic  methods  aimed  at 
reducing  the  landing  and  takeoff  separa- 
tion distances  imposed  by  wake  vortices 
generated  by  large  jets  on  trailing  air- 
craft. The  goal  is  to  cut  the  separation 
from  3  to  5  miles  to  2  miles  with- 
out decreasing  aircraft  performance.  In 


fiscal  year  1975  NASA  will  select  among 
the  candidate  vortex  minimization  de- 
vices developed  in  past  years  and  test 
the  most  promising  devices  in  flight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  focused  my  com- 
ments on  NASA's  contributions  toward 
improving  our  Nation's  aviation  posture 
but  the  distribution  of  my  time  should 
not  be  read  as  indicating  a  disinterest  in 
the  remainder  of  NASA's  overall  mission. 
I  believe  NASA's  continuing  space  role 
will  produce  achievements  significant  'n 
their  own  right  and  set  the  stage  for 
adaptations  closer  to  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  for  con- 
tinuing America's  leadership  in  the  skies 
and  in  the  heavens. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
supporting  H.R.  12689,  the  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

We  must  continue  our  work  in  the 
space  program  for  its  benefits  to  man- 
kind are  only  beginning  to  be  fully  real- 
ized. We  have  invested  too  much  money 
and  manpower  in  this  program  to  im- 
pair it  any  further.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  have  the  foresight  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  space  and 
aeronautics  program  during  the  recent 
years.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  fiight 
phase  of  the  Skylab  program  was  final- 
ized win  the  successful  splashdown  of 
Skylab  4.  These  scientific  laboratories 
have  demonstrated  the  routine  use  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
technology  of  this  space  program  has  in- 
creased our  knowledge  about  the  re- 
sources of  the  Earth.  Skylab  gathered  in- 
formation on  the  Earth's  resources  and 
environment  to  help  with  such  problems 
as  air  and  water  pollution,  flooding,  crop 
deterioration,  and  erosion. 

International  cooperation  has  also  been 
enhanced  by  the  Spacelab  program  and 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project.  These 
programs  have  demonstrated  the  con- 
cern shown  by  other  nations  of  the  world 
regarding  our  space  program  and  our  ad- 
vanced technology  in  this  field,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  retard  our  efforts  in 
these  areas  at  this  time. 

The  Space  Shuttle,  expected  to  fly  in 
1979,  will  provide  benefits  of  immediate 
value  to  Earth.  The  Shuttle  is  a  reusable 
space  transportation  system  that  will 
greatly  reduce  the  high  cost  of  space 
flights.  The  Shuttle  will  also  provide 
great  assistance  in  the  areas  of  energy 
and  environmental  protection. 

In  the  area  of  aeronautics,  NASA  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft  noise  and  pollution.  To 
reduce  aircraft  noise,  engines  have  been 
modified  and  sound  deadening  materials 
have  been  installed.  Work  has  also  been 
done  to  clean  combustors  to  reduce  the 
environmental  Impact  of  jet  engine  emis- 
sions. Studies  relating  to  aircraft  safety 
have  also  been  made  relative  to  the  role 
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of  human  error  in  aircraft  accidents  and 
runway  visibility. 

The  technological  benefits  we  are  de- 
]  iving  from  the  space  program  are  many. 
I  would  like  to  mention  several,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  area  of  medical  tech- 
noio;jj'. 

A  batter>'  developed  for  space  use  has 
enabled  the  development  of  a  recharge- 
able pacemaker  for  heart  disease  pa- 
tients. This  new  pacemaker  eliminates 
the  need  for  the  repeated  costly— in 
terms  of  both  monetary  loss  and  human 
suffering — surgery  necessarj'  for  battery 
replacement.  Some  examples  of  success- 
ful transfer  and  diffusion  of  advanced 
aerospace  technology  into  the  area  of 
rehabilitative  medicine  are:  Orthotic  ma- 
nipulator arms  that  resemble  the  hu- 
man arm  in  construction  and  operation 
and  that  restore  arm  function  to  para- 
Ij-zed  patients;  a  paper  money  identifier 
tliat  enables  a  blind  person  to  identify 
different  paper  bill  denominations;  an 
audible  light  meter  which  enables  a  blind 
person  to  detect  wliether  it  is  day  or 
night;  and  a  portable  cardiac  emergency 
and  resuscitation  unit  that  was  adapted 
from  Skylab  medical  instrumentation 
that  is  now  being  used  by  emergency  and 
rescue  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  strongly  re- 
mind my  fellow  Representatives  that  the 
space  program  deserves  our  continued 
support  and  encouragement  through  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  We  have  already 
learned  much  and  benefited  greatly 
from  the  program,  and  the  future  prom- 
ises much  more. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  important  aspects  of  our  national 
space  program  which  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  program  of  international  cooper- 
ation which  has  been  successfiilly  con- 
ducted by  NASA  since  1958.  Over  87  na- 
tions participate  in  various  joint  scien- 
tific and  technological  programs  with 
NASA.  In  each  case,  their  portion  of  the 
costs  are  paid  by  the  governments  in- 
volved while  we  pay  our  own  costs  asso- 
ciated with  such  programs.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  such  commitments  in  this  inter- 
national effort  is  the  development  of  the 
Spacelab  by  the  Eiu-opean  community 
which  is  currently  imderway.  The  Space- 
lab,  which  will  be  used  with  the  Space 
Shuttle,  Is  an  investment  by  the  Euro- 
pean community  of  $400  million.  This 
represents  a  substantial  commitment  to 
one  of  the  most  important  payloads  to  be 
carried  by  the  Shuttle  program. 

Another  less  tangible  but  very  real  plus 
of  the  Spacelab  program  which  we 
should  keep  in  mind  is  its  in  tenia  tional 
characteristics.  It  is  being  undertaken  as 
a  truly  joint  project  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  our  mutual  benelSt. 
One  aspect  of  this  effort,  wliich  should 
not  be  overlooked,  is  monetary.  The  Eu- 
ropean community  has  undertaken  the 
entire  development  of  tlie  Spacelab  as 
well  as  the  funding  of  the  development. 
The  cost  of  that  development  is  ap- 
proaching one-half  billion  dollars.  Their 
efforts  will  result  In  the  delivery  to  us  of 
a  flight  article  Spacelab  and  Its  ground 
supporting  equipment.  The  arrangement 


is  mutually  beneficial  in  that  we  will  buy 
all  of  our  subsequent  hardware  needs 
from  them.  Of  far  greater  significance, 
however,  is  the  healtliy  growth  of  Euro- 
pean involvement  in  our  space  efforts. 
Besides  the  hardware  aspects,  they  are 
now  full  partners  in  the  utilization  of 
space.  Through  formalized  arrangements 
they  are  helping  to  establish  the  require- 
ments against  wliich  the  Spacelab  is  be- 
ing designed.  They  will  have  flight  ex- 
periments as  their  needs  and  merits  dic- 
tate. One  of  the  flight  crew  of  the  initial 
Spacelab  mission  will  be  European  and 
subsequent  crew  participation  is  anitici- 
pated.  All  of  this  is  beneficial  to  the  space 
program  but  reflects  equally  well  into  in- 
ternational relationsliips  with  our  Euro- 
pean neighbors.  I  see  the  above  as  two 
very  valid  reasons  why  the  Shuttle  and 
Spacelab  should  have  congressional  sup- 
port and  I  urge  that  we  respond  favor- 
ably in  our  voting. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  support 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  its  related 
Spacelab  by  drawing  a  somewhat  obvious 
analogy  to  the  recently  completed  Ski'lab 
effort.  The  success  of  the  Skj-lab  program 
is  well  known  and  the  rather  dramatic 
repair  efforts  which  began  the  flights  for- 
ever proved  tlie  benefits  of  having  man 
in  orbit  with  the  equipment.  He  not  only 
was  able  to  take  corrective  action  wliich 
in  this  case  transformed  almost  certan 
faHiu-e  into  unbelievable  success,  but  in 
performing  observations,  he  could  adjust 
to  changing  circumstances  and  react  to 
events  of  opportunity.  The  results  aie 
now  beginning  to  be  published. 

We  are  getting  glimpses  of  a  poten- 
tial for  new  products  possessing  unusual 
characteristics  as  a  result  of  having  been 
produced  in  a  gravity  free  environment. 
The  sun  has  now  been  examined  as  never 
before,  shedding  new  knowledge  on  this 
vital  life-giving  process.  The  benefits  of 
Earth  study  from  orbit  are  becoming  bet- 
ter known  and  defined.  The  benefits  of 
Skylab,  however,  were  limited  by  the 
launch  mode.  Now  the  Shuttle,  with  the 
Spacelab  providing  the  work  environ- 
ment in  which  man  can  continue  what 
the  Skylab  has  barely  suggested  is  pos- 
sible, is  coming  into  being.  It  is  a  very 
interesting;  age  that  we  are  entering  and 
the  Shuttle  with  the  Spacelab  Is  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  it,  well  worthy  of  our 
support. 

In  adition  to  the  Spacelab  effort,  on 
July  15,  1975,  the  last  Apollo  vehicle  will 
be  laimched  as  part  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  ApoUo/Sojiiz  test  project. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  real  progress 
which  has  been  made  toward  the  inter- 
national rendezvous  and  docking  mis- 
sion which  joins  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  towards  our  goal  of  de- 
veloping compatible  rendezvous  pro- 
cedures and  docking  systems  and  con- 
ducting a  joint  flight  mission  test  of 
these  procedures  and  systems.  This  wall 
provide  a  basis  for  futiu'e  joint  msuined 
activities  in  space  and  possible  space  res- 
cue activities. 

It  is  rewarding  to  see  the  results  that 
friendly  cooperation  between  these  two 


great  nations  has  already  accomplished 
in  the  past  year  which  has  seen  the  suc- 
cessful tesiing  of  the  independently  de- 
signed uiiiver.sal  docking  svi  terns  of  cacr 
country  in  actual  dynamic  development 
docking  system  tests,  and  successful 
docking  .system  seal  tests.  Mutual  a;ree- 
ment  has  been  readied  on  virtually  all 
aspects  of  joint  fligh*  and  mission  plan- 
ning. It  can  be  said  that  this  undertalung 
has  already  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  cause  of  peace  and  better 
understanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Apollo  Soyuz  test  project  payload 
of  experiments  has  provided  the  scien- 
tific community  with  a  rare  opportunity 
to  carry  on  manned  research  and  space 
application  activities  in  space.  Among  the 
group  of  experiments  to  be  flown  is  a 
West  German  electrophoresis  experi- 
ment. Tlic  electrophoresis  process  will  be 
used  to  separate  cells  from  liquid  bio- 
logical media  by  means  of  an  electric 
field.  In  free-flow  electrophoresis  which 
will  be  conducted  in  this  experiment,  the 
sample  flows  continuously  througii  the 
electric  field.  This  scientific  tool  may  be- 
come important  to  human  medicine. 
Patients  suffering  from  bone  marrow  dis- 
ease could  be  treated  by  ablation  of  the 
diseased  bone  marrow  with  marrow  of  a 
healthy  donor 

However,  transplantation  rejection 
usually  results.  The  principal  investiga- 
tor proposes  tliat  this  disease  could  be 
avoided  by  separating  the  bone  marrow 
components  that  protect  the  patient 
from  the  immuno-reactive  component 
which  attacks  the  patient.  Laboratory 
tests  have  demonstrated  the  capability  of 
free-flow  electrophoresis  in  this  type  of 
separation.  At  present  the  efficiency  of 
free-flow  electrophoresis  is  severely  lim- 
ited by  several  problems  which  do  not 
exist  in  zero  gravity.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
experiment  will  demonstrate  an  efficient 
method  for  carrying  out  the  cell  separa- 
tion process. 

Another  existing  experiment  involves 
soft  X-ray  which  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  rocket  observations  of 
celestial  soft  X-ray  emission  in  a  region 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectnun  where 
very  little  data  exists.  With  the  data  ex- 
pected to  be  gathered  on  the  Apollo 
Soyuz  test  project  flight  an  understand- 
ing of  these  energy  sources  may  be  pos- 
sible which  could  lead  to  new  methods  of 
energy  generation  much  as  the  under- 
standing of  the  emission  processes  in  the 
sun  contributed  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Another  valuable  experiment  with  ex- 
citing potential  involves  earth  observa- 
tions and  photography.  Visual  studies  of 
specific  problems  to  be  solved  will  be 
complemented  with  photography  of  the 
specific  area  under  observation.  Included 
are  definition  of  unmapped  extensions  of 
the  San  Andreas  fatilt  and  related  frac- 
ture systems  in  California  for  structural 
geology  and  earthquake  studies;  evalua- 
tion of  snow  cover  and  drainage  patterns 
of  the  Himalayas  in  India  for  Irrigation 
and  flood  control  uses  and  evaluation  of 
the  growth  of  river  deltas  for  land  use 
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studies  and  future  gas  and  oil  eesources 
survey. 

Although  the  international  aspects  of 
the  Na,tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration program  Is  only  one  of 
many  Important  aspects  of  their  effort,  it 
is  a  significant  contribution  not  only  to 
scientific  and  technological  progress,  but 
to  world  understanding.  I  urge  yiour  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13998. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  Congress  deliberates  over  the  NASA 
authorization  legislation.  I  woulfl  like  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  one  feature 
of  the  program  to  Alaska— the  ATS-F 
experimental  satellite. 

The  ATS-F  satellites  is  the  extension 
of  the  ATS-1  satellite  that  has  provided 
Alaska  with  invaluable  information  on 
the  potential  of  satellite  communication 
for  educational  and  health  programs  in 
the  bush  areas. 

Few  of  Alaska's  remote  villages  have 
doctors.  Some  are  only  now  beginning  to 
get  paramedics.  The  use  of  sateUite  com- 
munications in  conjunction  with  a 
health-aid  training  program  has  helped 
thousands  of  villagers  receive  medical 
treatment  under  the  direction  of  doctors 
and  other  specialists  located  in  the  urban 
centers  of  Alaska. 

In  the  classroom,  NASA's  bird  has 
made  instant  reference  material  from 
the  city  Ubraries  available  to  students 
and  teachers  alike  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Only  a  few  months  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  opportunity  to  taBc  with 
village  schoolteachers  in  half  a  dozen 
Alaskan  villages  using  the  presently  or- 
biting satellite — the  ATS-1,  and  trans- 
mission facilities  at  the  nearby  National 
Institute  of  Health.  Representatives  from 
the  United  Nations  and  the  National 
Education  Association  who  went  to  Alas- 
ka to  investigate  the  potential  for  satel- 
lite use  in  Alaska  concluded  that^^ 

SlateUlt«  communications  for  Alaska,  as 
part  of  an  overaU  long-range  eduaat tonal 
communications  system,  are  not  onlf  feasi- 
ble but  necessary  for  Improved  communica- 
tions in  the  State.  In  many  respects  tjie  sat- 
ellite waa  'Uivented  •  for  Alaska. 
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The  recent  demonstration  of  a  low- 
cost  portable  ground  station  by  Stanford 
University  has  made  the  widespread  use 
of  telecommunications  more  feasibfle  for 
the  Alaska  villages.  The  10-foot  ardenna 
and  the  two-foot  cube  of  electronics  pow- 
ered by  battery  bring  the  possibility  of 
two-way  video,  and  voice  transmission 
close  to  realization. 

In  Alaska,  the  continuation  of  the 
ATS-.satellite  and  Us  experimental  pro- 
grams in  education,  health,  and  cultural 
exchanges  is  vital  for  the  development  of 
the  human  resources  of  my  State 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
am  happy  to  express  my  support  for  the 
NASA  authorization  request  by  joining 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  'West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  chairman  qf  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aeronautics  and  %)ace 
Technology. 

During  the  past  3  years  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  committee  on  aeronautical 
research  and  development  has  been  air- 
craft noist-  abatement.  We  have  urged 


and  supported  more  extensive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  NASA  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  noise,  both  in  the  short 
term  and  the  long  term.  In  addition  to 
our  regular  annual  authorization  hear- 
ings, we  have  held  special  oversight 
hearings  on  aeronautical  research  and 
development  and  specific  oversight  hear- 
ings on  aircraft  noise. 

Recently,  we  held  3  days  of  oversight 
hearings  in  December  1973  on  aircraft 
noise.  One  major  result  of  those  over- 
sight hearings  was  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  established  an 
Aviation  Noise  Control  Requirements 
Study  Group.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  group 
is  to  identify  everything  necessary  that 
should  be  done  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
reducing  aircraft  noise  more  rapidly. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  oui-  com- 
mittee urged  an  expedited  effort  in  a  ma- 
jor noise  reduction  program:  The  refan 
technology  program.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  was  to  provide  a  basis  for  in- 
dustry to  proceed  with  modification  of 
the  existing,  narrow-body  jets  of  the 
commercial  air  fleet.  Tliis  program  in- 
cluded work  toward  modification  of  the 
707.  the  DC-8,  the  727,  the  DC-9,  and  the 
737. 

Subsequently,  Office  of  Manasement 
and  Budget  dictated  budget  reductions 
led  to  a  termination  of  the  work  for  the 
707  and  the  DC-8.  I  believe  this  was  a 
mistake  because  these  four-engine  air- 
craft are  among  the  major  noise  offend- 
ers. Last  year,  we  attempted  to  have 
this  program  reinstated,  but  we  were  not 
successful. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  contains 
the  last  Increment  of  funding— $1  mil- 
lion— of  a  $44  million  program  for  the 
refan  modification  technology.  However, 
the  results  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
727,  DC-9,  and  the  737.  One  of  the  major 
subjects  discussed  during  the  commit- 
tees December  1973  oversight  hearings 
on  aircraft  noise  was  the  possibility  that 
the  FAA  would  proceed  with  a  rulemak- 
ing procedure  wliich  would  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  eliminate  potential  use  of 
the  NASA  developed  technolog:y.  This  re- 
mains a  major  concern  of  the  committee 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  we  Intend 
to  follow  this  program  carefully  to  help 
preclude  the  money  Congress  authorized 
from  being  wasted. 

Aircraft  noise  remains  a  major  prob- 
lem In  aviation.  We  must  continue  to 
pursue  solutions  vigorously.  Airplanes 
must  become  acceptable  neighbors  and 
at  the  same  time  we,  as  a  nation,  must 
retam  our  world  leadership  In  aviation. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13998  the  NASA  author- 
zation  bill.  I  note  that  the  committee 
has  stated  that  it  opposes  r^ASA's  plans 
to  place  the  Plum  Brook  Station  in 
Ohio— the  world's  largest  space  environ- 
mental simulation  station— in  a  standby 
stage  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  and  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  highly  qualified  trained  staff  are 
among  the  natural  assets  I  spoke  about 
on  December  19  in  this  House  when  I 
urged  support  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  read  into  the  Record  a  let- 
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ter  from  the  Honorable  Roy  Ash.  Direc- 
tor of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  reiterate,  there  is  a  reservoir  of  talent 
and  energy  in  NASA.  Over  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  NASA's  dwindling  budget  ha.s 
resulted  in  a  release  of  numerous  well 
trained  staff  and  a  cutback  in  facilities. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  these  facili- 
ties and  personnel  be  utilized  to  the  full- 
est extent  in  our  national  effort  to  over- 
come the  energy  shortfall  we  have  been 
experiencing. 

Director  Ash  informed  me  in  Decem- 
ber that  immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  OMB 
would  urge  the  ERDA  administrator  to 
undertake,  on  a  priority  basis,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  NASA  administra- 
tor a  thorough  review  of  all  of  NASA's 
personnel  and  facilities  that  might 
otherwise  be  released  or  closed  down.  He 
further  stated  that  such  a  review  should 
be  made  in  the  context  of  meetim; 
ERDA's  scientific  and  technological  re- 
quirements. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  to  close  down 
the  Plum  Brook  Station  at  this  time.  I 
congratulate  the  committee  on  its  stand 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  the 
committee's  position,  and  its  avowed  in- 
tention to  hold  oversight  hearings  thi.s 
year  to  ensure  that  a  minimal  operatin;; 
force  is  maintained  at  Plum  Brook 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  legislation  and  the 
continuation  of  the  efforts  of  NASA  to 
serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation  In  manv 
flields.   The   expertise   of   the   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
is  not  being  fully  tapped  by  the  Congress 
in  many  areas  of  vital  national  concern. 
One  area  of  concern  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  media  of  the  Nation  is 
research  being  done  by  NASA  in  the  area 
of  alternative  fuel  and  en^ne  R.  &  D. 
An  area  that  has  received  particular  at- 
tention has  been  the  NASA  work  with 
hydrogen  fuel.  In  a  time  of  uncertainties 
in  petroleum  supplies,  and  the  continu- 
ing need  to  develop  nonpollutlng  engines ; 
the  potential  of  an  alternative  fuel  cap- 
tures the  public  Imagination.  NASA  is 
working  on  this  problem,  and  this  bUl  in- 
cludes authorization  for  them  to  continue 
this  important  work  at  a  minimum  level. 
I    have    pending    in    the    Science    and 
Astronautics    Committee    a    bill    which 
would  expand  the  Involvement  of  NASA 
in    the    research    and    development    of 
ground  propulsion  systems. 

NASA  is  not  the  only  organization  that 
is  interested  in  the  potential  of  hydrogen 
fuel.  A  group  of  enterprising  researchers 
in  Utah,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Roger  Billings,  has  working  vehicles  that 
run  on  hydrogen  fuel.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done,  but  If  a  small  group  can 
make  progress  in  this  field,  as  this  group 
has  done,  then  there  Is  hope  for  real 
breakthroughs  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  for 
the  Record  an  article  from  Automotive 
News  on  the  Billings  research  In  Utah, 
as  one  of  many  examples  of  alternatives 
to  the  present  gas-guzzling  automobiles. 
The  article  follows: 
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Two  FtJEL  Storage  Systems  Debut  on 

Hydrogen  Car 
Provo,  Utah. — Hydrogen,   as   an   automo- 
tive fuel,  has  a  lot  going  for  It. 

Its  exhaust  Is  clean — it  emits  "fog,  Instead 
of  smog,"  as  one  advocate  put  it. 

And  it  is  plentiful.  The  oceans  are  full  of 
it. 

One  disadvantage,  however,  Is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  developmental  hurdles 
which  must  be  overcome  before  hydrogen- 
powered  cars  can  be  produced,  including 
needed  Improvements  in  storage  containers 
and  developments  of  hydrogen  production 
and  distribution  systems. 

Roger  BUlings,  president  of  Billings  Energy 
Research  Corp.  here,  thinks  the  potential  Is 
there,  however,  and  he  recently  showed  a 
Monte  Carlo  to  an  energy  symposium  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  which  had  a  modified 
fuel  system  to  allow  it  to  run  on  hydrogen. 
The  car  uses  a  conventional  engine  to 
which  Billings'  company  added  a  modified 
carburetlon  system  and  a  sp>ecially  packaged 
hydrogen  fuel  supply.  This  modified  fuel  sys- 
tem was  called  a  "significant  milestone"  by 
Billings. 

Although  young  (26  years  old),  Billings 
has  already  made  an  Impression  on  Detroit 
with  a  hydrogen-powered  Volkswagen  which 
won  first-place  honors  in  the  Urban  Ve- 
hicle Design  Competition  at  the  General 
Motors  Proving  Grounds  In  1972. 

The  hydrogen  fuel  syst«m  he  developed 
for  the  VW  achieved  the  lowest  emissions  In 
the  field  of  63  vehicles  and  surpassed  all 
1976  standards. 

Billings'  experimental  Monte  Carlo  actu- 
ally has  two  types  of  hydrogen  systems, 
which  operate  Independently. 

One  Is  a  sophisticated  powdered  metal  hy- 
dride system  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
stored  in  Iron  titanium  in  a  special  tank  In 
the  normal  gasoline  tank  area. 

The  other  Is  a  thermos-like  tank  contain- 
ing supercold  (minus  423  degrees  Fahren- 
heit) liquid  hydrogen,  which  Is  fed  into  the 
engine  through  a  specially  designed  carbure- 
tlon system. 

The  metal  hydride  storage  system  was 
designed  by  Billings  Energy  Research  Corp. 
and  Is  based  on  the  hydrogen  absorption 
capability  of  Iron-titanlum  alloys  discovered 
In  the  late  '60s  at  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

The  alloy  Is  contained  In  a  bundle  of  tubes 
which  resemble  a  steam  boiler.  The  hydrogen 
Is  held  Inside  the  metal  powder  by  chemical 
bonds  which  aire  broken  by  heat  from  the 
engine's  cooling  fluid. 

Billings  said  no  production  cost  estimates 
are  yet  available,  but  he  said  the  metals  are 
not  expensive. 

The  cryogenic  hydrogen  tank  was  designed 
by  B«ech  Aircraft  Corp.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  an 
aerospace  firm  which  developed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  cryogenic  systems  for  the  Apollo 
and  Skylab  space  programs. 

The  two  systems  give  the  Monte  Carlo 
a  range  of  145  miles,  BillLngs  said,  but  he 
said  the  prototype  storage  tanks  are  small 
and  could  easily  be  enlarged. 

Billings  said  that  even  at  present  produc- 
tion costs,  hydrogen  Is  not  unreasonably 
expensive. 

"We  are  now  buying  liquid  hydrogen  at  an 
operating  cost  of  2.5  cents  per  mile,  vs.  a  cost 
of  3.5  cents  per  mile  for  gasoline  at  50  cents 
per  g.illon,  figured  at  14  miles  per  gallon  of 
pas."  he  said. 

Billings  said  some  projections  on  the  cost 
of  producing  hydrogen  from  coal  gasification 
Indicate  a  possible  two-thirds  reduction — 
to  eight  cents  per  pound  or  less. 

Asked  about  safety.  Billings  noted  the 
"Hindenburg  syndrome"  and  the  subcon- 
scious word  association  between  "hydrogen" 


and  "bomb."  But,  he  said,  "if  a  crash  were 
severe  enough  to  break  the  tough  little  fuel 
box  open,  the  fuel  would  escape  so  slowly 
that  the  possibility  of  fire  casualties  would 
be  remote." 

Frank  Lynch,  Vice-president  and  director 
of  engineering  for  the  Billings  firm,  said 
that  several  vehicles  have  been  built  to 
demonstrate  use  of  hydrogen  for  fuel,  but 
that — until  the  BUlings  model — most  had 
used  gas  which  means  bulky  fuel  storage  sys- 
tems and  short  ranges. 

"The  problem  is  that  no  matter  how  highly 
hydrogen  Is  compressed  at  normal  tempera- 
tures. It  remain  a  gas  with  very  little  energy 
per  cubic  foot,"  Lynch  said. 

"This  means  that  a  tank  large  enough 
to  propel  the  family  sedan  for  100  miles 
might  weigh  over  half  a  ton  and  would  usurp 
all  of  the  trunk  and  most  of  the  back  seat 
"By  switching  to  supercold  liquid  hydro- 
gen and  by  developing  a  practical  powdered- 
metal  hydride  storage  system,  we  believe  we 
have  achieved  a  major  breakthrough  Ln  the 
use  of  hydrogen  for  automotive  energy." 

Lynch  said  hydrogen  is  also  feasible  for  a 
wide  range  of  fuel  uses,  "from  lawn  mowers  to 
locomotives."  Because  of  its  high  energy  out- 
put per  pound,  Lynch  said  hydrogen  systems 
might  result  in  a  30  percent  weight  reduction 
in  aircraft. 

Billings  estimated  that  a  40  percent  in- 
crease In  engine  efficiency  can  be  realized 
with  hydrogen.  This,  coupled  with  a  lower 
production  cost  p>er  million  BTUs  ($1.83  for 
gasoline,  $1.60  for  hydrogen  made  from  coal, 
he  said )  makes  the  cost  per  mile  of  hydrogen 
fuel  well  below  gasoline,  Billings  said. 

"Another  asset  in  the  production  of  hydro- 
gen from  coal  is  that  the  vast  deposits  of  sul- 
fur-bearing coal  make  a  suitable  feed  stock," 
he  said.  "The  sulfur  is  removed  without  pro- 
ducing sulfur  dioxide,  so  the  process  is  vir- 
tually pollution-free." 

Discussing  the  metal  hydride  storage  sys- 
tem, Billings  said  that  under  proper  condi- 
tions, certain  Iron-titanium  alloys  will  ab- 
sorb hydrogen  by  chemical  reaction  and  con- 
tain It  in  a  very  dense  state.  When  conditions 
are  reversed,  the  hydrogen  Is  released. 

"The  metal  hydride  method  of  storage  al- 
lows a  larger  quantity  of  hydrogen  to  be  held 
In  a  smaller  volume  than  previously  pos- 
sible," he  said. 

"Metal  hydrides  also  appear  to  be  much 
safer  than  other  hydrogen  fuel  storage  meth- 
ods. The  hydrides  under  development  at  Bil- 
lings Energy  Research  Corp.  do  not  ignite 
and  are  relatively  stable  in  air  and  water. 

"In  case  of  a  serious  collision,  they  would 
be  safer  than  a  conventional  gasoline  tank." 
Billings  said  there  are  a  number  of  prob- 
lems In  converting  a  conventional  engine  to 
run  on  hydrogen. 

"The  conventional  engine  powered  by  hy- 
drogen has  a  tendency  to  backfire  to  such  an 
extent  that  engine  operation  Is  rendered  vir- 
tually Impossible,"  he  said.  "If  the  engine 
does  run,  unless  carefully  controlled,  it  may 
produce  as  much  as  five  times  more  nitric 
oxide  than  gasoline  engines." 

But  Billings  said  his  engineers  have  de- 
veloped simple  and  Inexpensive  methods  of 
controlling  these  problems. 

In  addition,  he  said,  they  have  successfully 
converted  a  Wankel  engine  and  a  two-cycle 
engine,  as  well  as  standard  auto  engines. 

"They  are  presently  studying  the  conver- 
sion of  diesels,  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  efficient  of  all." 

Billings  said  the  power  from  a  hydrogen- 
fueled  engine  is  roughly  equal  to  a  gasoline 
unit.  The  exhaust  of  engines  converted  by 
Billings'  firm,  he  said,  contain  no  carbon 
monoxide,  no  hydrocarbons  and  about  0.2 
grams  per  mUe  of  nitric  oxides,  half  the  most 
stringent  proposed  standard. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 


in  support  of  H.R.  13998,  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Among  the  sciences  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced most  by  the  space  age,  meteorol- 
ogy is  one  of  the  greatest  beneficiaries. 
Meteorological  satellites  have  a  long 
and  successful  history.  TIROS-1  was 
launched  14  years  ago,  in  April  1960.  The 
TIROS  series  of  satellites  evolved  quick- 
ly into  a  national  operational  meteoro- 
logical satellite  system  that  has  enhanced 
the  effectiveness  of  NOAA's  weaiher 
forecasting.  The  first  operational  satel- 
lite was  launched  for  ESSA  in  1966. 

The  earth  orbiting  sateUite  has  proven 
to  be  an  invaluable  tool  and  one  of  the 
foremost  direct  applications  of  space 
technology  to  weather  forecasting. 

Meteorologists  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
amine as  an  entity  the  weather  and  the 
particular  quantities  charter  on  the 
maps.  Satellites  provide  such  a  field  rep- 
resentation directly.  Measurements  made 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  must  be 
laboriously  interpolated  between  the  dis- 
crete "point "  measurements  made  at  the 
stations. 

Satellites  view  tlie  atmosphere  as  a 
global  phenomenon.  That  is,  every  area 
on  Earth  can  be  viewed  regularly.  Fur- 
ther, lor  near-Earth  orbits  the  orbital 
period  is  a  matter  of  hours,  and  through 
the  choice  of  the  orbit,  everj-  place  on 
Earth  can  be  viewed  two  or  more  times 
per  day.  Thus,  satellites  provide  data 
where  no  surface  weather  stations  exist 
or  where  they  carmot  be  practically  in- 
stalled. 

Satellite  observations  permit  fast  col- 
lection, and  then  readout  of  the  data  at 
a  central  ground  station.  One  sateUite  in 
a  near-polar  orbit  can  view  ever>-  point 
on  Earth  in  12  hours. 

From  their  vantage  point  high  in 
space,  on  an  everj'day,  round-the-clock 
basis,  weather  satellite  instrument.^  are 
producing  cloud  pictures  showing  global 
weather  front  patterns,  surface  and 
cloud-lop  temperatures,  wind  directions 
and  speeds,  and  measurements  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  humidity;  m- 
lormation  formerly  either  completely 
unavailable  or  available  only  on  a  '.ery 
limited  basis. 

Weather  satellites  have  detected  ?Jid 
tracked  every  tropical  storm  over  the 
past  several  years,  aUowing  time  for 
tlireatened  areas  to  receive  warnings 
weU  in  advance  of  the  impact  of  a  storm. 
Official  estimates  indicate  that  many 
thousands  of  hves  and  man5-  mUlions  of 
dollars  of  property  have  been  saved  as  a 
result  of  satellite  information  about  such 
storms. 

The  ability  of  satellites  to  provide 
comprehensive  information  about  our 
atmosphere  is  helping  to  make  weather 
forecasts  more  accurate  now,  but  new 
sensors  under  development  promise  data 
which  will  enable  scientists  soon  to  make 
reliable,  accurate  weather  predictions 
perhaps  as  much  as  2  weeks  in  advance. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  with  gratifica- 
tion that  NASA's  technological  know- 
how  is  now  going  to  be  applied  to  the 
world's  oceans.  I  am  sure  those  in  the 
oceanographic    community,   as   well   as 
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these  In  the  maritime  meteoi-<iloglcal 
conimunitles.  are  equally  gratified.  The 
focus  of  this  attention  Is  NASA's  first 
'■--ca  satellite,"  to  be  known  as  Scasat-A, 
5clieduled  for  lunch  In  1978. 

Tl.e  sea  profoundly  affects  the 
weather.  In  turn,  It  Is  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere, acting  as  a  heat  reservelr  and 
the  blergpst  source  of  atmospherie  mois- 
ture. It  is  the  repository  for  the  debrl.'^ 
of  man  and  nature,  and  serves  as  a 
-■source  of  petroleum  and  some  u.seful 
minerals.  It  Is  a  source  of  food  and  a 
means  of  recreation.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
great  global  highway  for  commerce.  The 
sea  Is  many  things,  and  it  covers  15  per- 
cent of  the  planet  Earth,  • 

Because  of  its  great  expanse  ajid  itr 
harsh  environment,  the  sea  presents  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  detailed  and  timely 
Information  about  itself.  For  effective 
monitoring  and  forecasting,  we  weed  to 
know  much  more  about  wave  Ittlghts, 
the  location  of  major  ocean  citfrcnts, 
winds  and  pressure,  and  other  pjirame- 
ters.  Surface  data  taken  from  feeasat 
can  be  combined  with  the  subsurface 
data  taken  by  other,  more  conventional 
means.  Together  these  data  give  a-:  fairly 
good  three-dimensional  view  of  the 
ocean.  Seasat  will  have  the  capability 
to  observe  the  ocean  on  a  day-and-pight, 
near-all-weather  basis.  It  will  use  acom- 
plement  of  active  radar  and  passive 
microwave  and  Infrared  Instrumeats. 

The  benefits  that  are  predictefl  for 
SEASAT  are  Impressive.  One  of  tliis 
year's  witnesses  on  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1975  authorization  bill,  H.R.  13994  was 
Dr.  John  R.  Apel.  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — Department  of  Coinmerc#.  He 
testified : 

In  principle,  large  economies  are  possible 
tor  activities  uaiag  SEASAT -A-derived  InXor- 
inatlon  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  atea  of 
maritime  operations,  mlnlmum-tlme  r<Hitliig 
of  transoceanic  shipping  around  stomp  and 
adverse  currents  can  save  12  to  24  hat«ra  of 
ship  time  on  a  single  crossing  which,  :When 
translated  Into  sayings  at  the  rate  of  130.000 
a  ship-day,  amounts  to  eight  figure  numbers 
oX  doUara  per  year,  world-wide. 


He  went  on  to  list  other  benefits  in 
terms  of  reduced  cargo  breakage  and 
insurance  rates,  and  improved  harbor 
and  canal  scheduling.  Wave  forecasts 
would  also  help  in  scheduling  the  deploy- 
ment of  floating  oil  drilling  platforms. 
Seasat  also  is  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  national  defense  and  to  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  Di-.  Apel  pcrtnted 
out  that  the  u-sc  of  marine  resources, 
living  and  nonliving,  i.s  also  enhanced 
by  knowledge  of  ocean  currents,  tem- 
peratures, and  waves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  active  Users 
of  Seasat  data  is  large.  It  includes 
eight  departments  and  agencies,  several 
institutional  users,  plus  the  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping,  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  Sea 
Use  Council.  Surely,  the  modest  airthor- 
izatlon  of  $8  million  for  starting  the 
Seasat  program  is  a  most  worthnhlle 
Investment. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  otl  the 
agenda  today  we  shall  vot«  on  thi  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admirustrajtion. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  NASA's  exem- 
plary efforts  in  space  research  and  op- 


erations have  given  the  United  Slates 
preeminence  in  space.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  NASA  has  the  most  dismal 
record  of  all  Government  agencies  In 
minority  hiring.  Only  5.2  percent  of  it.s 
ranks  are  minority  members  compared  to 
an  overall  averase  of  20  ©ercent  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

NASA  brought  naLional  attention  to 
its  incquitnblc  hiring  practices  when  it 
fired  Mrs.  RuLIi  Bates  Harris,  then  Dep- 
uty As.'^^istant  Admini.':trator  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  Tlie  official 
ica.son  for  her  dismissal  wns  because  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  NASA's  equal 
opportimily  priorities  and  opportunities. 
The  truth  of  tlie  matter  is  that  NASA 
had  no  concrete  policy  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  "cover  up."  There  have  been  vari- 
ous testimonies  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  relating  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  minority  hiring  practices 
insignificant  but  that  treatment  of  mi- 
nority woikers  witlim  NASA  itself  were 
stifling  and  blatantly  discriminatory. 

This  Agency  which  firmly  entrenched 
America  in  the  space  age  continues  to 
utilize  neanderthal  discriminatory  poli- 
cies against  blacks,  women,  and  other 
minorities.  In  concurrence  with  this 
backward  stance,  NASA's  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Office  is  headed  by  a 
NASA  trained  physicist  alleged  to  have 
management  skills.  I  woiUd  like  to  know 
what  relevance  do  his  qualifications 
have  for  enacting  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive minority  employment  program? 
Would  NASA,  an  Agency  which  prides 
itself  on  professionalism,  appoint  some- 
one trained  m  sociology  for  one  of  its 
science  programs?  I  do  not  believe  mi- 
nority groups  can  afford  to  have  a  trainee 
in  such  a  sensitive  position. 

Ii  the  majority  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  departments  can  success- 
fully reflect  the  national  proportions  of 
minorities,  why  can't  NASA  do  the  same? 
An  Agency  which  is  renowned  for  its 
can-dolsm.  Its  ability  to  project  man  and 
machine  into  the  inner  recesses  of  space 
and  successfully  brmg  them  back,  should 
be  able  to  meet  an  adequate  nunority 
employment  level.  Just  as  a  rocket  must 
build  and  reach  an  adequate  escape  ve- 
locity so  must  NASA's  employment  pol- 
icy actively  recruit  minority  members  so 
that  their  numbers  v.  ill  be,  in  the  future, 
self -perpetuating, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  13998  authorizing 
funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  For  8  of  the  past 
10  years.  NASA's  budget  has  declined. 
Only  in  the  last  year  and  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today  has  tliat  budget  leveled 
off.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
conm[\ittee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teacue)  has  pointed  out,  the  in- 
crease in  the  NAS.\  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee this  year  is  one-flfth  of  1  percent 
above  the  total  budget  request  for  this 
year  or  slightly  more  than  $6  million. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  I 
can  say  that  NASA  has  the  resources  and 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  not  only 
directly  to  the  field  of  space  exploration 
and  utilization  but  also  to  the  solution 
of  our  energy  problems.  The  bill  before 
you  today  recommends  funds  for  research 
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r.nu  d-vc'!.;pmont.  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  rcseiwch  and  program  manage- 
nicnl  tailored  to  a  limited  but  vigorous 
space  effort.  The  recent  successes  of  Sky- 
lab  and  automated  probes  to  Mercury  are 
oiily  a  small  indication  of  the  significant 
contributions  of  NASA.  The  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite,  weather  ana 
communication  satellites  all  are  improv- 
ing the  q'.ulity  of  life  for  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world.  These  ef- 
forts aic  v.crthy  of  our  continuing  ."^up- 
IJOrt. 

Coming  soon,  in  July  of  next  year.  t!ie 
Apollo  'So}  uz  rendezvous  and  dockinr; 
v.ill  take  place.  This  joint  United  States- 
Soviet  project  Is  an  important  first  in 
maimed  space  flight.  In  1976,  the  Viking 
program  v,ill  land  instruments  on  Mars 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  life  ex- 
ists or  has  existed  there.  In  1979.  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  herald  a  new  day  in 
low-cost  space  transportation  and  open 
-space  as  an  arena  of  routine  operation. 
This  bill  supports  these  projects  and 
merits  our  approval. 

I  urge  support  of  my  colleagues  on  tlie 
passage  of  H.R.  13998. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13998,  which  would  provide  for  the 
needed  authorization  for  important  pro- 
grams f urtheilng  man's  quest  for  knowl- 
edge in  his  surroundings  and  the 
universe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  elated 
In  the  wisdom  and  foresight  character- 
izing this  bill,  which  we  have  grouTi  to 
expect  from  the  dlstmguished  chairman 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtje),  and  his  able 
committee.  And  there  is  nothing  more 
exemplary  of  their  respected  achieve- 
ments than  the  committee's  decision  to 
fund  fully  the  much  sought  after  in- 
frared telescope  project  on  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Kea  m  my  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  funding  this  project,  the  Science 
Committee  has  concurred  with  selec- 
tion by  NASA  of  this  ideal  site,  described 
by  world-ronowned  astronomers  as  one  of 
the  finest,  imobstructed  locations  for 
cosmic  observations  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, as  the  dlstmguished  members  of 
the  committee  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
Mauna  Kea  site  is  also  the  choice  of  an 
international  cooperative  effort  to  con- 
struct the  second  largest  optical  tele- 
scope in  tlie  world.  By  approving  today's 
measure,  tlie  House  will  be  takmg  tlie 
first  major  step  toward  constructmg  tlie 
world's  largest  infrared  telescope  to  ex- 
tend substantially  America's  capacity  to 
study  the  cosmic  phenomena  now  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  modern  science.  More 
tangibly,  with  the  construction  of  the 
NASA  Mauna  Kea  infrared  telescope, 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1976, 
NASA's  capacity  to  support  the  plamied 
1977  Juplter-Satum  space  mission  witli 
the  most  effective  facilities  available  to 
our  scientists  will  be  enormously 
improved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mge  overwhelming 
approval  of  H.JL.  13998. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have 
no  fmtlier  request  for  time. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-rnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
tv.p  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
ittra'ion: 

ci)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
lie  following  programs: 

( 1 )  Space  Shuttle,  $820,000,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $308,300,000; 

(3)  Advanced  mlsslon.s,  $1,500,000; 

i4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $140,515,000; 
(.■S)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $266.- 
OOO  000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $140,500,- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications.  $177,500,000;  of 
which  $2,000,000  is  designated  for  research 
on  Short-Term  Weather  Phenomena;  and 
$1,000,000  Is  designated  for  research  on 
ground  propulsion  systems; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$170,655,000; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology, $76,600,000; 

(10)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $250,- 
000,000; 

{11)    Technology   utilization,   $5,500,000; 
(b)    For   "Construction   of  facilities,"   in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Addition  to  flight  and  guidance  simu- 
lation laboratory,  Ames  Research  Center,  $3,- 
660,000; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  sci- 
ence and  applications  laboratories,  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  $890,000; 

(3)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $1,- 
220,000; 

(4)  Acquisition  of  land.  Jet  Propulsion 
La^Jfttory,  $150,000; 

(5)*  Addition  to  systems  development 
laboratory.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $4,- 
880.000; 

(6)  Addition  for  Integrated  systems  test- 
ing facility.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $3,- 
790.000; 

(7)  Modification  of  water  supply  system, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space   Center  $935,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  6,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  air  storage  system,  Langley 
Research    Center,    $515,000; 

(9)  Rehabilitation  of  16-foot  transonic 
wind  tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center,  (2,- 
990,000; 

(10)  Modification  of  propulsion  systems 
laboratory,  Lewis  Research  Center,  $2,- 
580.000; 

(U)  Modification  of  rocket  engine  test  fa- 
cility, Lewis  Research  Center,  $660,000; 

(12)  Construction  of  X-ray  telescope  fa- 
cility, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  $4,- 
060,000; 

(13)  Modification  of  beach  protection  sys- 
tem. Wallops  Space  Flight  Center  $4,060,000; 

(14)  Construction  of  optimized,  infrared 
telescope  facility,  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  $10,- 
040,000; 

(15)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
BCLfety  at  various  tracking  and  data  stations, 
$1,430,000; 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations, $77,020,000,  as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Orblter  landing  fa- 
cilities, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 

(B)  Construction  of  Orblter  processing 
facility,  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 

(C)  Modification  to  launch  complex  39, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 

(D)  Modifications  for  dynamic  test  fa- 
cilities Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Industrial  Plant,  Downey,  California, 

(E)  Construction  of  Orblter  horizontal 
flight  test  facilities.  Flight  Research  Center, 

(F)  Modiflcations  for  crew  training  fa- 
cilities, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center, 

(G)  Modification  of  the  vibration  and 
acoustic  test  facility,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center, 

(H)  Construction  of  materials  test  facUlty, 
White  Sands  Test  Faculty, 


(I)  Modifications  for  solid  rocket  booster 
structural  test  facilities,  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center; 

(17)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
faculties  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of    $500,000    per    project,    $14,900,000; 

(18)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect, $4,500,000; 

(19)  Facility  planr.ing  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $10,900,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manr.ge- 
ment."  $749,624,000,  and  such  additional  or 
sxipplemental  amounts  as  may  be  nece-ssary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
Dl!.er  employee   benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Noth withstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  1 1 ) 
for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature  (other 
than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may  be  re- 
(luired  at  locations  other  than  installations 
of  the  Administration  for  the  performance 
of  researcli  and  development  contracts,  and 
(2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct 
of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  additional  research  facilities, 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in 
the  United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  wlU  best 
be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  gran- 
tee institution  or  organization.  Each  such 
f,rant  shall  be  made  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be 
required  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the 
funds  apprc^rlated  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  for  the 
construction  of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which,  including  collateral 
equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  extraor- 
dinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  expropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing 
facilities,  and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000  for 
each  project,  including  ooUateral  equipment, 
may  be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  modifica- 
tion of  facilities:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  1(a), 
not  In  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  project, 
including  collateral  equipment,  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

(h)  The  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  of  $10,900,000,  which  amount 
represents  that  part  of  the  authorization 
provided  for  In  section  l(b)(12)(I)    of  the 


National  .\cro'iautics  and  Space  Admini£tra- 
tic.n  Authorisation  Act,  1974,  for  which  ap- 
propri.^tions  have  not  been  made,  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sfc.  2.  Authori.^alion  is  hereby  granied 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  m 
paragraphs  (ll  through  (18),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  lib)  may,  in  the  discretion  ol  the 
AGminisirator  or  his  designee,  be  varied  up- 
ward 10  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  ccvSt 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  sliall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  m 
.5Jch  paragraphs. 

Sfc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  cX  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant, 
to  subsection  1  la)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  'ConEtruction  of  facilities"  appropri- 
ation, and.  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
nursuant  to  stibsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than  ftinde  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph I  19)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
.'itallalions  at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection  Kb)),  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  such  action 
to  be  necessary  because  of  changes  in  the 
national  program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineerine 
developments,  and  (2)  he  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  enactment 
of  the  next  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The  funds 
so  made  available  may  be  expended  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installations  unless  (A)  a  period 
of  thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the 
cost  thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  i>erlod  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  cb- 
jectlon  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  progi^m  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authon2>?d 
for  that  particular  program  by  sections  Ka) 
and  1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  sup- 
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port  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (Bi  each 
Kuch  committee  before  the  esplratloQ  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admlalstrator 
v.riuen  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
lui'iee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
ill-  rton. 

Spc.  5.  It  Is  the  9r>nce  of  t!:e  Confrre.'is  thnt 
it  l3  In  the  national  Interest  that  ctHisidera- 
t!on  he  given  to  geographical  dlstrltnitlon  of 
Kf-r'cral  research  funds  wiienever  feasible, 
Riirl  thnt  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adniliil.stratlon  should  explore  ways  and 
n!(?a:;s  of  distributing  its  re:iearch  aiid  devel- 
i>;nncnt  funds  whenever  feasible. 

t!K'-.  6.  Section  2J.3(b)(a)  of  the  SfsiMo-;;!! 
Aeronautics  and  i^pace  Act  of  19:18,  ;is 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2473(b)(9)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 

"(9)  to  obtain  services  as  authori^-ed  bv 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Cod?, 
but  at  rates  for  individual  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  i-ate  for 
GS-18,". 

Sec.  7.  'Hie  National  Aeronautics  ami  Spnce 
Administration  is  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  act.  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
lite ."services.  Such  services  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  applicable 
authorization   and   appropriation   acts.   The 
Government  shall  Incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  sueh  serv- 
ices except  that  the  contract  may  proiflde  for 
the  payment  for  contingent  liability  of  tlie 
Government  which  may  accrue  In  the  event 
the  Goremment  should  decide  for  fts  con- 
venience to  terminate  the  contract  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  contract.  Title  to 
any  facilities  which  may  be  required  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract  and  constructed 
on  Ooremment-owned  land  shall  yes*  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  termination  of  the 
contract.  The  Administrator  shall  In  January 
of  each   year  report  to   the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Hoube  of  Repre";en- 
tAtlves  and  the  Committee  o'.x  Aeronfcutical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  the  projected 
aggregate  contingent  liability  of  the  CBavem- 
ment  under  termination  provisions  ©f  any 
contract  authorized  In  this  section  through 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The   authority  pt  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admiiilstra- 
tlon  to  enter  into  and  to  maintain  thi  con- 
tract authorized  hereunder  shall  remiln  In 
effect  aa  long  as  provision  therefor  Is  Included 
in   acts   authorizing    appropriations   te   the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the;  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstatlon 
Authortzatlon  Act.  1975". 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  scon- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectifen  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMTNT   OPTFIIEO    BT    MR     Hrcrn.tni   i.;' 
WEST   VraCINlA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia;  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  dn  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hkchlxr  of 
West  Virginia:  Pape  3.  lines  13  and  14.  delete 
the  amount  '■»76,600.000-  and  Insert  1«  lieu 
thereof  the  amount  "$80,500,000". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  our  committee  hear- 
ings. Dr.  James  Q.  Fletcher.  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  reported  that  duriny  the 
pa.<;t  year  NASA  has  Intensmed  Its  inter- 
est and  activity  in  advanced  research 


related  to  the  extraction  and  combus- 
tion of  coal.  NASA  has  worked  ver>' 
closelj'  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  in  particular  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
in  developing  cooperative  arrangements 
for  the  application  of  .<;pace-rclated  re- 
search toward  the  solution  of  problems 
related  to  coal. 

At  the  time  NASA's  budget  was  being 
developed  and  formulated,  of  course  the 
Nation's  energy  situation  was  consider- 
ably different  than  today.  There  is  no 
question  that  increased  use  of  coal  is  vital 
to  jolve  the  Nation's  enerpy  problems. 

What  on  earth  does  space  have  to  do 
with  coal? 

In  the  first  place.  NASA  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  protecting  astronauts 
in  a  hostile  environment — and  since  coal 
mines  can  be  vei-y  dangerous  places  to 
work,  it  stands  to  reason  that  many  of 
the  lessons  learned  in  outer  space  may 
be  used  In  protecting  miners  beneath  the 
earth. 

Second,  the  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment wWch  NASA  has  caiTied 
through  both  on  space  vehicles  and  on 
aiiplanes  lias  resulted  in  expertise  in 
areas  like  combustion  efficiency  on  many 
types  of  engines  and  many  kinds  of  fuel. 
This  knowledge  and  experience  can  and 
should  be  transferred  and  utilized  in 
more  efficient  combustion  of  coal. 

Tliiid,  lu  recent  years  NASA  has  been 
hard  at  work  on  how  to  reduce  harmful 
enii5si(Ms  from  aircraft  engines.  Again, 
this  experience  can  be  applied  in  getting 
cleaner -burning  coal. 

My  amendment  is  not  designed  to  start 
up  an  entirely  new  phase  of  work  in 
NASA;  this  is  work  which  is  already' 
procressing.  and  mj-  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  speed  up  and  emphasize  the 
value  of  space-related  research  which 
can  be  translated  into  early  payoffs  to 
help  .<:olve  the  Nation's  energy  problems 
For  example,  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Hunts\'llle.  Ala.,  is  eval- 
uating for  NASA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  hydrocarbon  detectors  previously 
used  for  detecting  hydrogen  leaks  in 
launch  vehicle  fuel  tanks,  for  possible 
use  in  detecting  methane  in  coal  mines. 
The  development  of  fire  control  ma- 
terials and  techniques,  particularly  since 
the  disastrous  fire  which  killed  three 
Apollo  astronauts,  has  been  high  on 
NAS-^'s  priority  list  and  the  technologv 
is  transferable  to  prevent  and  control 
fires  in  coal  mines. 

NASA  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
with  magnetic  fluids,  and  this  work  can 
possibly  be  apphed  in  separating  the 
scrap  from  the  coal  In  the  extraction 
process.  Efficient,  low-weight  nickel-zinc 
batteries  developed  by  NASA  can  be  used 
in  mine  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  mUie  safety  equipment  which  the  in- 
dividual miner  carries.  NASA's  Lewis 
Research  Center  in  Ohio  is  developing 
more  efficient,  high-temperature  com- 
bustion techniques  which  can  be  utilized 
to  enable  more  efHcient  use  of  coal  for 
electricity. 

My  amendment  adds  an  authorization 
of  $3.9  million  to  speed  up  the  research 
which  NASA  is  already  doing  in  areas 
relating  to  the  mining  and  combustion  of 
coal. 

My  amendment  is  designed  not  to  start 
an  entirely  new  phase  of  work  In  NASA 


because  such  work  is  already  progress- 
ing. My  amendment  is  designed  to  speed 
up  and  emphasize  the  value  of  space- 
related  research  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  early  payoffs  to  help  sclve  tlic 
Nation's  energy  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  wr.s 
di.scu.i.'icd  in  both  the  subcommittee  an(j 
the  full  committee.  The  committee  re- 
port on  page  12  under  the  heading  of 
"Coal-Related  Research"  m-ges  NASA  to 
press  forward  vigorously  in  the  apphca- 
tion  of  advanced  research  related  to  the 
e.rtraction  and  combustion  of  coal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  voluminous 
report  accompanying  this  bill.  I  note 
on  pase  of  the  report  a  table  stat- 
ing tiie  co.'^^t  of  the  bill  as  $3,253,184,000. 
but  I  am  tuiable  to  find  in  the  report 
any  other  table  showing  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  last  year.  I  would  like  to 
ask  someone  knowledgeable  about  thi^ 
hill  how  much  was  actually  appropriated 
for  the  same  general  puipose  last  year. 
Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  \<\]1  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlemnn 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  appropriation  la.<^t 
year  was  $3,002,100,000.  It  is  about  ?!200 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  $200  million  ovei' 
la.st  year? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  Primarily  the  in- 
crease is  in  the  Space  Shuttle  area,  be- 
cause as  I  mentioned  yesterday  in  m\ 
remarto?,  this  is  beginning  to  build  up 
and  will  peak  about  1975  or  1976. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  way  by  which 
v.e  can  cut  down  and  hold  this  bill  at 
the  level  of  last  year's  spending,  or  less, 
in  view  of  the  critical  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out,  the 
budget  now  is  almost  half  what  It  was 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  $5  billion  and 
it  is  now  down  to  slightly  over  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  that.  I  should  think  It  would  be 
cut.  in  view  of  the  ciuiaUed  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

Let  me  ask  concerning  page  89  of  the 
report,  the  third  paragi-aph,  imder  the 
designation  of  the  supersonic  cruise  air- 
craft research  program.  Th&t,  I  take  it. 
is  a  continuation  of  research  on  the  SST, 
the  supersonic  transport,  which  was  sup- 
pr^sed  to  have  ended  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa 
yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     HECHLER    of     West    Virginia. 
TNventy-seven  years  ago  in  October  1947. 
a  young  officer  from  West  Virginia  named 
Chuck  Yeager  made  the  first  supersonic 
flight  in  the  Bell  X-1  airplane.  That  was 
27  years  ago  and  this  Nation  has  moved 
ahead  by  vast  strides  in  supersonic  tech- 
nology since  that  time.  We  do  not  want 
to  stand  still.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  1947  and  simply  rest  there.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  this  Nation  to 
investigate,  to  press  forward  the  fron- 
tiers of  technology,  and  to  conduct  re- 
search   In    the    use    of    materials,    the 
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stresses  created  by  high  speed  flight, 
minimizing  noise  and  pollution,  and  as- 
sessing aerodynamics,  propulsion,  and 
structural  efficiency.  This  does  not  mean 
we  are  authorizing  a  supersonic  aircraft. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  on  the  basis  of  the  French 
and  British  experiments  with  the  SST, 
It  is  a  great  big  wtiite  elephant? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  WeU, 
I  am  an  opponent  of  the  SST,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  think  we  are  really 
going  to  have  to  try  to  understand  that 
the  funds  that  are  in  this  bill  for  re- 
search into  the  problems  of  supersonic 
flight  have  nothing  to  do  with  building 
a  supersonic  airplane  as  such. 

We  also  have  fimds  in  this  bill,  for 
example,  to  look  into  the  problems  of 
hypersonic  flight,  that  is  flight  even 
faster  than  supersonic  flight;  but  it  is 
research  into  the  same  problems  and 
concepts  in  that  area,  not  into  building 
a  particular  airplane.  There  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  to  build  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. We  have  given  up  on  that.  This 
particular  Congress  has  spoken  on  that 
issue  and  that  particular  plane  markup 
has  been  dismantled.  That  project  is  at 
an  end. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  in  any  way 
to  revive  the  supersonic  transport.  We 
are  continuing  in  the  supersonic  field,  in 
the  hypersonic  field  and  in  all  aero- 
nautics continuing  research  to  try  to 
understand  it  better  and  learn  more 
about  it  and  that  is  all  these  funds  are 
for.  These  are  not  funds  for  a  specific 
airplane.  None  of  these  fimds  are  for 
anything  of  that  type. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  I  do  not  have  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  last  year,  but  if  memory 
serves  me  at  all  well,  the  money  appro- 
priated was  practically  designated  as  a 
continuation  of  the  supersonic  transport 
fiasco. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  can  only  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  a  part  of  the  hear- 
ings on  these  matters  in  the  House  and 
there  was  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  re- 
late the  spending  of  these  funds  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  supersonic  aircraft. 
It  was  general  investigative  funds. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  my  colleague's  concern  with 
supersonic  cruise  aircraft  research.  This 
Piogram  is  not  aimed  at  circumventing 
the  will  of  past  Congresses  with  respect 
to  a  U.S.  supersonic  passenger  carrier. 
One  goal  is  to  assemble  comprehensive 
data  in  order  to  assess  the  environmental 
impact  of  foreign  supersonic  ci-uise  air- 
craft. Another  objective  is  to  expand  our 
technology  base  so  that  we  can  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  our  current  super- 
sonic military  aircraft.  Aspects  of  this 
research  such  as  improving  structural 
features  and  reducing  engine  emission 
and  noise  levels  have  applicability  to 
both  civil  and  military  aircraft. 

With  our  current  level  of  technology 
the  balances  may  be  tipped  against  super- 
sonic cruise  aircraft.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  abandon  our  efforts  to  under- 
stand  and  solve   Its   problems.    Where 


would  our  Nation  be  today  if  we  aban- 
doned every  promising  new  idea  because 
of  a  few  initial  obstacles? 

Furthermore,  an  active  program  is  es- 
sential in  order  that  we  might  stay  on 
top  of  any  breakthroughs  which  other 
nations  might  achieve.  Without  an  on- 
going effort  to  assimilate  quickly  foreign 
advances,  the  timelag  before  imple- 
mentation would  place  us  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage.  The  cost  of  a 
crash  "catchup"  program  would  be 
much  more  than  the  total  cost  of  a  con- 
tinuing modest  effort. 

If  the  negative  side  effects  of  super- 
sonic cruise  aircraft  can  be  overcome 
then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  recon- 
sider its  social  desirability.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  technology 
advances  will  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  topic  from  an  im- 
proved position.  Supersonic  cruise  air- 
craft research  is  not  aimed  at  surrepti- 
tiously slipping  a  major  aircraft  project 
through  Congress  backdoor.  When  suf- 
ficient progress  i^s  achieved  the  advocates 
of  supersonic  technology  will  be  proud 
to  come  through  the  front  door. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On  page 
2.  line  7,  strike  "$177,500,000",  and  substitute 
•■$179,500,000": 

On  page  2,  line  9,  after  "Phenomena;"  add 
"$2,000,000  Is  designated  for  research  on  hy- 
drogen production  and  utilization  systems;" 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill.  My  amendment  seeks  to  Increase 
the  authorized  level  of  funding  for  hy- 
drogen fuel  research  by  an  additional 
$2  million.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
NASA  is  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
into  hydrogen  production  and  utilization 
systems.  But  this  research  effort  is  low- 
key  and  inadequately  funded. 

Hydrogen  offers  us  great  potential  as 
a  fuel  for  the  future.  It  can  be  simply 
manufactured  by  splitting  water  into  its 
component  parts — hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  energy'  required  to  split  water  apart 
can  he  supplied  in  any  c«ie  of  a  number 
of  ways — conventional  electric  power- 
plants,  nuclear  powerplants,  solar  energy, 
wind  energy,  and  ocean  thermal  gradi- 
ents. 

The  tremendous  appeal  of  hydrogen 
fuel  is  that  it  is  pollution-free.  When 
hydrogen  gas  is  burned,  water  is  the 
only  byproduct.  Unlike  electricity,  hydro- 
gen can  be  easily  transported  and  stored. 

There  is  already  research  being  con- 
ducted into  limited  applications  by  h>'- 
drogen  fuel.  The  committee  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  exploring  hydro- 
gen as  an  aviation  fuel  by  providing 
$655,000  for  research  into  the  use  of 
liquid  hydrogen  in  our  planes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  report  mentions  the 
research  presently  being  conducted  into 
hydrogen  fuel  for  automobiles  by  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory. 

This  research — although  important — 
involves  only  limited  and  specific  appli- 


cations of  hydrogen  fuel.  Hydrogen  can 
do  much  more.  It  can  be  utilized  for  in- 
dustrial processes  and  for  a  wide  range 
of  residential  and  commercial  applica- 
tions. In  short,  hydrogen  provides  us  with 
a  sensible  and  convenient  alternative  to 
our  rapidly  dvxindling  supphes  of  natural 
gas. 

But  before  this  conversion  to  an  ecoi;- 
omy  based  on  hydrogen  can  be  maae, 
extensive  research  must  be  conducted 
into  three  basic  areas:  production,  saie 
transmission,  and  utilization.  We  mu&t 
find  the  answers  to  questions  such  as: 
What  is  the  most  economical  way  to 
produce  hydrogen?  To  what  exienl  is 
hydrogen  compatible  with  our  existing 
transmission  network  for  natural  gas? 
What  are  the  obstacles  to  convertuig  to 
a  hydrogen-based  economy? 

Virtually  all  research  into  the  long- 
range  potential  of  hydrogen  is  being  con- 
ducted, on  a  limited  basis,  by  only  three 
companies.  These  resources  are  limited. 
In  fact,  a  research  program  into  the 
transmission  of  h^■drogen  gas  was  recent- 
ly terminated  for  lack  of  funds.  Experts 
and  scientists  in  the  field  have  told  me 
that  a  budget  of  $2  million,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, could  be  productively  and  wisely 
committed  immediately  to  hydrogen  re- 
search. 

Other  nations  are  actively  pursuing 
this  course.  I  understand  that  Italy,  un- 
der the  URATOM  program,  is  alone  in- 
vesting $2  million  a  year  to  studj'  the 
production  of  hydrogen  from  nuclear 
powerplants.  Japan  is  also  proceeding 
with  a  multimillion-dollar  program  in 
hydrogen  production  as  part  of  their  pro- 
posed $4  billion  sunshine  energy  project. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  hydrogen  re- 
search to  go  unnoticed.  Its  potential  is 
too  great;  its  promise  is  too  important 
for  us  to  neglect  hydrogen  any  longer. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ju.st 
hke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik ^ . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  am  in  favor 
of  studying  new  energy  sources.  Hydro- 
gen is  a  fuel  that  we  can  use  which  is 
not  going  to  harm  the  environment,  and 
who.se  byproducts  are  obvious.  It  will  be 
an  asset. 

Mr.  Chairman,,  certainly  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  in  this  bill  is  ver>-  small 
compared  to  the  needs.  This  helps  some- 
what. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
will  be  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  1.=; 
this  hydrogen  research  being  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
work  is  l)eing  done,  as  I  understand,  at 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  This  is 
where  the  project  is  going  on  for  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen  for  automobile  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is 
that? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Pasadena,  Calif.  I  would 
urge  a  wider  program.  I  urge  a  program 
of  hydrogen  research  for  which  we  can 
contract  out  and  develop,  I  think,  useful 
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alternatives  to  the  desperate  need  for 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
i'rom  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik». 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BV     MS.     AB/OK: 

Ms.  ABZDG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^mendment  offered  by  Ms  Abzug;  P^je  12. 
after  line  3.  In.sert  the  following  new  seetlon: 

"SEX     DISCRIMINATIO.V 

"Sec  8.  No  individual  shall  on  the  ground 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  panicipation  jn.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjecled  to 
di.scriniination  under  any  prot,'ram  or  activ- 
ity carried  on  or  receiving  Federal  a.s.sifflance 
under  this  Act.  This  provi.sion  shall  te-  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rule.s 
similar  to  those  already  established  \  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrlmiigition 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  o4l964 
However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive  and 
will  not  prejudice  or  remove  any  otherElegal 
remedies  available  to  any  mdiyidual  allt^'ink' 
discrimination."  f 

Renumber  following  section  accordiii^ly. 
Ms.   ABZUG.   Mr.   Chairman.    I  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  on  the  poor 
and  requested  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment in  legislation  pending  before  i*. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under'title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  covers 
essentially  grant  or  federally  ass^ted 
programs,  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
di.scrimination  based  on  sex.  Thert  is 
however,  a  prohibition  against  discflmi- 
nation  on  the  grounds  of  race,  cole*  or 
national  origin.  It  is  to  fill  this  void  that 
this  amendment  has  been  propose<t 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  may  6ave 
observed  that,  since  I  have  been  ttere 
this  kind  of  amendment  has  been  en- 
acted in  several  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams: Public  works,  the  energy  |ills 
the  water  resources  bills,  and  iflanj 
others.  ■ 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  accept  this  amendment.  I  think  St  is 
particularly  important  in  this  insttoce 
because  there  has  already  been  a  ^eat 
deal  of  discussion  concerning  NASA's 
compliance  with  other  provisions  of"  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  particularly  wlth-re- 
.^pect  to  NASA's  own  employment 
practices- 

I.  myself,  along  with  other  Members 
of  the  House,  have  made  statement!  In 
objecting  to  the  dismis.sal  of  Mrs.  I^th 
B.  Harris,  who  was  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  NASA.  We  expressed  a  gteat 
deal  of  sliock  and  dismay  concerning  jier 
dismi.s.sal.  In  this  body,  hearings  Ifcve 
been  held  before  the  Committee  on  Ihe 
Judiciary,  and  I,  as  well  as  other  M*n- 
bers.  have  addressed  myself  to  the  iaiue 
of  discrimination  in  NASA's  own  «>n- 
ployment  practices.  ; 

In  .he  other  body,  a  great  deal  of  o©n- 
cern  was  expressed  after  hearings  were 
held  regarding  Mrs.  Harris'  dismissal  I 
believe  that  NASA  was  asked  to  submit 
to  the  committee  detailed  and  regular  Re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  its  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  programs  as  tl^ey 
relate  to  minorities  and  to  women 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  imppr- 
tant.  I  commend  the  chairmen  of  the 


committees  for  their  efforts  in  both 
bodies  and  for  having  held  these  hear- 
ings and  obtained  this  information. 

I  hope  that  we  in  this  body  and  in 
this  committee  will  spend  some  time  in 
the  consideration  of  these  problems  and 
in  the  consideration  of  the  NASA  pro- 
gram in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  are  made  equally 
available  to  all  people  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

Women  and  minorities,  I  think,  have 
thus  far  been  significantly  excluded 
through  the  policies  of  this  agency. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  committee  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  as  being  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  an  important  direc- 
tion that  this  agency  should  be  instructed 
by  the  Congress  to  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  presenting  this  amendment 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Ab- 

ZUG  t  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  racial 
and  sex  discrimination  in  NASA's  em- 
ployment practices  has  been  a  concern 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  for 
many  months. 

Cur  concern  was  first  triggered  by 
events  in  October  of  last  year  which  led 
to  the  firing  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris, 
NASA  deputy  assistant  administrator  for 
the  equal  opportunity  program  and  a 
woman  long  identified  and  highly  re- 
garded for  her  innovative  and  dedicated 
work  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

I  determined  that  hearings  should  be 
initiated  in  order  to  review  NASA's  rec- 
ord and  to  insure  that  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  and  regulations  were  vigorously  en- 
forced. Unique  to  the  hearings  was  my 
desire  to  review  NASA's  role  in  assuring 
equal  opportunity  in  conjunction  with 
the  responsibilities  of  ooth  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Equal  Employment  Opportunity  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  "While  the 
testimony  of  the  latter  two  agencies  will 
be  heard  subsequently.  NASA  did  testify 
about  its  equal  opportunity  performance 
record  before  my  subcommittee  on 
March  14,  1974.  On  the  day  before,  crit- 
ical testimony  about  the  agency's  civil 
rights  record  was  voiced  by  several  well- 
known  national  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee revealed  that  while  NASA  has 
been  setting  records  In  extra-terrestrial 
exploration,  it  has  fallen  far  below  the 
mark  in  assuring  equal  opportunity  as 
'•equired  by  Federal  law.  For  example: 

First.  NASA's  minority  employment 
figure  is  approximately  5.5  percent  while 
the  national  figure  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  around  20  percent. 

Second.  Of  NASA's  250  supergrade— 
policymaking— positions,  only  1  is  filled 
by  a  minority  person. 

Third.  Out  of  a  total  of  47,531  persons 
employed  by  NASA  contractors,  onlv  2.5 
percent  are  Spanish  surnamed. 

Fourth.  The  average  GS  grade  of  all 
NASA  employees  is  about  a  GS-11.  The 
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average  grade  for  NASA  female  employ- 
ees  is  GS-6. 

Fifth.  Although  utilizing  a  similar  re- 
source pool  for  skilled  employees,  NASA 
contractors  utilize  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  minority  persons  as  does  NASA. 

While  promising  improvement,  NASA 
presented  very  little  hard  data  designed 
to  elevate  its  equal  opportunity  commit- 
ment beyond  hollow  and  well-rehearsed 
rhetoric.  The  enrollment  figures  of  its 
co-op  program— highly  touted  as  a  pro- 
gram by  which  the  number  of  women  and 
minorities  finishing  college  with  a  scien- 
tific competence  will  be  increased— are 
illustrative: 

First.  For  1974.  out  of  792  enrollees. 
only  26  are  Spanish  surnamed. 

Second.  Out  of  792  enrollees.  there  is 
not  one  Asian-American  female  partic- 
ipating. Not  one  American  Indian- 
male  or  female— is  enrolled  in  the  co-op 
program. 

Third.  Of  the  792  enrollees  inthe  co-op 
program,  which  is  designed  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  and  minorities  in 
all  disciphnes  of  science.  514  are  white 
males. 

Clearly,  NASA's  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram is  not  working.  But  why  is  it  not 
working?  The  answer  can  be  found  in 
Samuel  F.  Yette's  book  entitled  "The 
Choice": 

The  basic  move  l.s  keeping  the  three  re- 
quired ingredients  to  any  solution— axithor- 
Ity.  responsibility,  funds  and  or  personnel— 
In  delicate  suspension.  One  agency,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  given  responsibility  for  a  particular 
Job.  while  another  has  the  authority  (but 
not  the  responsibility)  while  still  another 
has  either  the  funds  or  the  staff — and  never 
the   three  shall   meet. 


This  description  fits  precisely  the  pro- 
gram design  of  NASA's  equal  opportu- 
nity effort.  Authority  for  NASA-wide 
equal  opportunity  rests  with  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Program  Office  directed  by 
an  Assistant  Administrator.  However 
each  of  the  10  NASA  field  installations—' 
including  headquarters — appears  to  ex- 
ercise day-to-day  responsibility  for  equal 
opportunity  at  NASA.  Although  highly 
centralized  in  other  areas  such  as  budg- 
eting, internal  auditing,  and  technolog- 
ical policy  review.  NASA  equal  opportu- 
nity program  is  decentralized  and  unco- 
ordinated. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Program  Of- 
fice lacks  authority  to  veto  the  hiring  of 
its  field  complement  with  the  result  the 
installations  are  not  uniform,  nor  united 
in  their  efforts  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity. One  field  Installation  operates  a 
day-care  center  for  the  children  of  em- 
ployees, an  obvious  assistance  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  female  employees,  but 
nowhere  in  the  NASA  program  design 
is  there  a  mechanism  by  which  this  ac- 
complishment can  be  replicated  by  the 
other  installations.  Modest  goais     and 
timetables  for  both  internal  equal  op- 
portunity and  contractors,  prepared  by 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Program  Office, 
are  accepted  by  some  installations  and 
rejected  by  others  with  the  unfortunate 
result  that  installations  accepting  their 
goals  and  timetables  wonder  why  and, 
indeed,  are  encouraged  to  pursue  equal 
opportimlty  less  vigorously  since  the  ef- 
fort is  not  agencywide. 

Staff  memliers  with  less  than  Impres- 
sive credentials  for  equal  opportunity  are 
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hired  as  replacements  for  qualified  mi- 
nority and  female  staff  who  resign  in  dis- 
illusionment over  NASA  equal  opportu- 
nity policies.  Although  NASA  belatedly 
hired  an  agencywide  Federal  women's  co- 
ordinstor  about  2  weeks  ago,  she  left 
aitcr  less  than  a  week  on  the  job.  Her 
resignation,  on  the  heels  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  two  more  professional  equal  op- 
portunity staff  members,  brought  to  six 
the  number  of  minority  and/or  female 
professionals  to  leave  NASA's  Equal  Op- 
portunity Program  Office  since  August 
1973.  Such  a  high  turnover  rate  among 
professionals  neither  strengthens  the 
chance  for  pursuit  of  equal  opportunity, 
nor  does  it  speak  well  of  an  office  which, 
despite  its  mission,  has  been  directed  by 
a  procurement  chief,  a  labor  relations 
specialist,  and  now  an  engineer.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  none  of  NASA's  tech- 
nical missions  are  directed  by  a  Ph.  D. 
in  sociology  or  related  fields. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  trilogy  of  in- 
gredients hanging  in  dehcate  suspension, 
but  never  meeting,  there  is  money.  At 
NASA,  money  for  equal  opportunity  is 
not  a  line  item.  Thus,  while  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Office  spends  about  $1  mil- 
lion annually,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  how 
much  money  is  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  for  equal  opportunity  at  NASA.  Field 
installations  prepare  their  budgets  in- 
cluding an  amount  for  equal  opportunity, 
but  neither  the  adequacy  of  the  amount, 
not  the  line  item  designations  are  appar- 
ently reviewed  by  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram with  an  eye  toward  coordination 
and  maximum  utilization.  And  thus,  this 
is  how  a  Federal  Government  agency 
purporting  to  insure  equal  opportunity 
develops  and  maintains  the  worst  em- 
ployment record  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  record  must  be  improved  by  a  firm 
commitment  from  top  management,  a 
competent  equal  opportunity  staff  and, 
above  all,  a  program  design  adequately 
funded  and  oriented  to  results,  not  good 
intentions.  My  colleagues,  I  serve  notice 
today  that  I  intend  to  scrutinize  closely 
developments  in  the  NASA  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Program  Office  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Further,  I  plan  to  continue 
the  subcommittee's  review  into  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  NASA  and  other 
Federal  Government  agencies,  because 
this  Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate  bu- 
reaucratic lawlessness  and  the  wasting 
of  its  most  valuable  resource — a  diverse 
citizenry. 

This  amendment  relating  to  nondis- 
crimination in  the  awarding  of  grants  by 
NASA  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  I  urge  committee  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  amendment 
because  of  its  objective  but  be- 
c.iuse  I  think  it  is  rather  unfair  to  NASA. 
NASA  has  done  a  good  job  in  this  area. 
Our  committee  has  not  ignored  the  situa- 
tion, but  when  you  have  an  agency  like 
N.\SA  that  goes  from  34,000  people  in 
n(37  down  to  less  than  24.000  people  in 
J  374,  when  47  percent  of  them  are 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  when  there 
was  only  about  500  women  and  500  mi- 


nority persons  gijidufitcd  in  the  field  of 
science  and  engineering  last  year  and 
they  can  get  jobs  that  pay  $1,200  more 
per  year  than  NASA  can  pay  them,  cer- 
tainly you  see  it  has  created  a  prob- 
lem for  NASA. 

I  know  personally  they  have  marie  a 
real  effort  in  this  field  and  they  have 
set  their  goal  this  year  to  tiy  to  improve 
the  situation.  But  if  I  understand  the 
figures  correctly,  the  female  engineers 
and  .scientists,  in  our  country,  make  up 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  total  figures 
in  these  professions.  NASA's  percent- 
age is  2.5.  So  they  have  made  a  sincere 
effort. 

I  want  to  let  the  Record  show  that 
NASA  has  recognized  this  in  many  ways. 
They  set  their  goal  of  trying  to  do  bet- 
ter next  year  in  this  field  but  they  have 
had  a  real  problem  in  the  minority  and 
sex  fields.  They  are  making  a  sinceie  ef- 
fort and,  as  I  said,  I  really  think  the 
amendment  to  a  considerable  degree  is 
unimportant  because  it  is  already  in 
the  law.  They  are  trying  to  do  what  the 
amendment  says  right  now. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal employment  policies  of  the  agen- 
cy. The  record  indicates  from  what  was 
said  here  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards)  and  what  was  said 
in  the  other  body  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire,  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  problem  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  NASA  agency  not 
only  with  respect  to  professional  levels 
but  also  with  regard  to  clerical  levels 
such  as  GS-6  and  so  on. 

My  amendment,  however,  emphasizes 
the  problem  that  exists.  It  specifically 
refers,  however,  to  the  grant  programs. 
Title  VII  deals  with  direct  employment 
and  does  private  by  law  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race  as  well  as  sex,  but  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  covers  Federal 
grants  programs  does  not  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  sex.  Since 
this  is  so  a  contract  could  be  let  out  or 
a  grant  given  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia even  though  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  university  was  discriminating 
against  women. 

I  know  the  chairman  and  I  know  he 
would  want  to  show  that  in  the  event 
there  were  grants  given  to  an  institu- 
tion which  did  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  sex.  he  would  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Therefore  I  think  the  Chairman  would 
want  very  much  to  see  that  this  subject 
matter  is  covered,  just  as  it  has  been 
covered  in  the  Energy  Act.  the  Highway 
Act.  the  Public  Works  Act.  the  Water 
Resources  Act,  and  some  of  the  educa- 
tional acts  and  hospital  acts  which  do 
have  grant  programs  in  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
plug  the  loophole  which  is  not  provided 
for  under  existing  law. 

I  think  this  committee  as  well  as  the 
other  committees  will  continue  their 
good  work,  and  their  oversight  in  seeing 
that  NASA  does  begin  to  open  up  Itself 
to  women  and  minorities.  This  amend- 
ment will  aid  in  this  goal. 


Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  TIio  quc^ticn  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York   iMs.  Abzuc. 

The  cjiieslion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug  '  there 
were — ayes  21.  noes  35. 
So  the  amendment  wa.^  rejected. 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr."  Chau-mrin. 
I  move  to  ."r'rike  the  requisite  number 
of  words, 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  for  its  diligence 
in  preparing  this  bill  and  to  commend 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  tremendous  work 
being  done  both  in  outer  space  and  in 
helping  solve  the  domestic  problems  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  NASA  is  not  just  engaged  in  sendmg 
men  into  outer  space.  While  its  space 
achievements  have  indeed  given  tlie 
United  States  a  favorable  image  through- 
out the  world,  the  unique  scientific  and 
technical  talents  of  the  NASA  team  are 
now  being  recognized  for  contributions  in 
basic  research  that  benefits  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
imder  the  capable  leadership  of  my  fel- 
low Texan,  Chairman  Teague.  are  obvi- 
ously well-versed  on  the  achievements 
and  capabilities  of  NASA  as  evidenced 
by  their  1975  authorization  recommenda- 
tions. 

While  I  know  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  intimitately  knowledge- 
able of  the  work  that  Is  going  on  in  our 
NASA  program,  and  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues are  acutely  aware  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  space.  I  would  like  to  cite  just 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  and  the 
work  that  may  not  be  so-  well  known. 

Without  going  Into  the  highly  techni- 
cal aspects  involved,  NASA  is  utilizing 
its  knowledge  gained  from  the  space  pro- 
gram to  Improve  our  environment,  to 
provide  better  housing,  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  citizens,  to  make  our  trans- 
portation systems  more  efficient,  and  to 
enhance  many  other  aspects  of  the  daily 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  the  field  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, NASA  is  developing  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  system  for  detecting, 
measuring  and  tracing  atmospheric  pol- 
lution. It  has  developed  new  instrumen- 
tation for  sewage  system  measurement. 
NASA  has  given  us  a  new  system  that  al- 
lows the  recycling  of  valuable  nonferrous 
metals  from  junked  automobiles.  And  a 
new  system  to  monitor  beach  erosion  has 
been  developed. 

To  improve  our  housing  and  urban 
construction,  NASA  has  developed  a  de- 
vice to  detect  lead  paint  in  older  hous- 
ing and  a  new  type  of  flat  conductor 
cable  to  carry  electrical  power  circuits  in 
mass  housing. 

In  tlie  specific  field  of  public  safety. 
NASA  has  brought  us  an  improved  short- 
range  radio  communication  system  for 
firefighters,  new  fire  retardant  materials 
for  clothing  and  other  uses,  the  means 
to  effectively  test  materials  for  flamma- 
bility,  an  improved  breathing  apparatus 
for  those  who  work  in  hazardous  condi- 
tions and  an  early-warning  fire  detec- 
tion device.  Even  the  Lunar  Rover,  which 
carried  our  space  men  on  the  moon's  tur- 
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face,  is  being  adapted  as  a  vehicle  that 
can  be  sent  by  remote  control  into  mines 
to  inspect  suspected  danger  areas  with- 
out endangering  human  lives. 

The  field  of  transportation  is  benc- 
nung  by  NASA-developed  systems  for 
comi)uterized  bridRe  safety  inspection, 
a  means  for  measuring  thermal  stress 
on  rails  and  on  the  wlieels  of  rail  cars, 
and  a  fire  protection  system  for  tank 
cars.  A  new  nickel  zinc  battery  h^s  been 
developed  NASA  has  brought  us  vastly 
improved  brake  linings,  better  pavement 
striping  materials  for  road  safetf,  and 
a  new  material  that  will  provide  perma- 
nent patches  on  our  streets  undei-  any 
w  eather  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  great-est  contributions  of 
all  by  NASA,  howevei,  and  the  lea^  rec- 
ognized, are  those  in  the  medicar  field. 
The  medical  and  health  related  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  spun  off  from  our 
space  efforts  are  almost  countless.  Only 
in  the  years  ahead  will  we  truly  be  able  to 
measure  the  benefits  in  terms  of  the  hves 
saved  and  improved  by  NASA's  tech- 
nology. 

Because  of  NASA  we  now  have  a  re- 
chargeable cardiac  pacemaker,  an  effec- 
tive emergency  cardiac  care  systein.  a 
computer  system  for  cardiac  diagnosis,  a 
.system  for  mapping  placement  of -arti- 
ficial heart  valves  and  new  .sophistioation 
in  the  instruments  used  to  measuit  and 
diagnose  cardiovascular  troubles. 

There  is  a  new  system  for  detecting 
bacteria.  New  steps  have  been  feken 
against  leukemia  through  a  method  of 
white  blood  cell  preservation  and  bioiogi- 
cal  isolation  clothing. 

Developments  in  computer  technology 
by  NASA  have  brought  us  new  wa^s  of 
analyzing  infrared  photos  of  burrK.  A 
new  infant  respiratory  assist  device  has 
been  developed.  And  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  new  pieces  of  equipment  for  trac- 
ing and  analyzing  body  elements  used  in 
medical  diagnasis. 

Equipment  developed  for  our  siJiace- 
men  has  also  been  adapted  into  new  re- 
habilitation equipment  that  is  far  supe- 
rior to  previous  methods  of  exercising 
and  retraining  the  paralyzed  and  other 
patients  with  special  physical  afflictions. 
Space  technology  has  even  been  used  to 
develop  an  automated  device  that  identi- 
fies the  denominations  of  paper  money 
for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  continu^  at 
length  enumerating  the  contributions  of 
NASA  to  our  daily  lives.  And  I  have  not 
even  talked  about  the  many  programs 
in  which  NASA  shares  its  technoaogy 
with  the  industries  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  NASA  today  is 
far  more  than  the  glamor  of  firing  men 
into  space  or  sending  them  to  walk  oq  the 
Moon. 

I  would  also  liie  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  benefits  provided  by  NASA  are- just 
beginning. 

In  the  future,  the  technology  gained 
through  NASA's  efforts  will  provide  new 
means  of  heating  and  coolmg  our  homes 
and  even  running  our  factories  as  we 
harness  the  Sun's  energy  and  move  into 
other  highly  sophisticated  methods  of 
meeting  the  Nation's  vital  power  needs. 

NASA  scientists  will  be  at  the  vanguard 
in  devising  new  ways  to  meet  Amerjca".? 
energy  needs,  jast  as  they  have  provided 


revolutionary  techniques  for  saving  lives 
and  improving  our  standards  of  living 
Perhaps  some  will  say  that  I  speak  with 
prejudice  because  the  Lyndon  B.  John- 
,son  Space  Center  is  in  my  district. 
"».  Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  to  my  bias 
for  NASA  and  the  pride  that  I  take  in  the 
Johnson  Snnce  Center,  but  I  believe  that 
any  Men-ber  of  this  Congress,  or  any 
American,  who  knows  the  contributions 
of  NASA  to  our  Nation  shares  the  same 
feelings. 

I  remain  convinced  that  historians  will 
record  the  investment  of  the  United 
States  in  its  space  program  and  the 
earthly  benefits  tliat  result  as  one  of  thf 
wisest  expenditures,  either  monitarily  or 
in  other  terms,  iliat  any  civilization  has 
ever  made. 

Our  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  obviously  aware  of  NASA's 
contributions  to  this  country  and  its  citi- 
zens. Again.  I  offer  all  members  of  this 
able  committee  my  commendation  and 
give  them  by  sincere  thanks  for  their 
leadership  in  making  certain  that  the  far 
reaching  work  of  NASA  is  continued  and 
enhanced. 

I  know  that  future  generations  will  re- 
member our  actions  on  behalf  of  NASA 
with  gratitude  and  I  urge  the  full  support 
of  this  Congress  for  the  recommenda- 
tions before  us  today. 

NASA  remains  a  sound  investment  for 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McKay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13998)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1057,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  341;  nays  37, 
not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Adaiiri 

Atldablx) 

Ander.son. 

Calif. 
.Aucierson,  HI, 
Andrews.  N  C 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ar.iuuizio 
Archer 
Arends 
Arnistroni.; 
A.shbrook 
Badlllo 
Bafali.s 
Baker 
Barren 
Baiimuii 
Beard 
Bell 

Beniieit 
BerKliUui 
Bevill 
Blester 
BiUf^liftni 
Boi'K.s 
Boland 
BoIUih; 
Bradeiiias 
Brn.sco 
Bray 
Breaiix 
Breckiiuidye 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BrooniHeld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bur(;ciier 
Biirkc.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mas.";. 
Burleson.  Te.v. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Cam  p 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholni 
Clamv 
Clark 
Clau.sen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domiiiick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Gar/a 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwin.ski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlgg.s 
Dingell 
Donohiie 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
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[Roll   No. 

1831 

YEAS^341 

Findlev 

Mirhel 

F'lsh 

Minish 

Fisher 

Mink 

Flood 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Flowers 

Mitchell,  Md 

Foley 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ford 

Mlzell 

Forsythe 

Moakley 

Fountain 

Mollohan 

Frellnghuv 

«en    Moorhead. 

Frey 

Calif. 

Fulton 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Fuqua 

Morsan 

Gaydos 

Mo.-^her 

Glalmo 

Moss 

Gibbons 

Murphy.  111. 

Gilinau 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Gniii 

Murtha 

Goldwater 

Natcher 

Gonzalez 

Nedzi 

Gra.'-.so 

Nelsen 

Green,  Orer 

Nichols 

Green.  Pa. 

Nix 

Grlfliths 

O  Brien 

Grover 

O  Kara 

Gub.ser 

ONelll 

Gude 

Owens 

Ciunter 

Parris 

Guyer 

Pa.ssman 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Hamnier- 

Pepper 

schmidt 

Perkins 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Hansen.  Id, 

ho    Pevser 

Marsha 

Pike 

Hastings 

Poage 

Hawkins 

Podell 

Hfbert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Hechler.  W. 

Va   Preyer 

Heckler,  Ma 

ss.     Price.  HI. 

Heinz 

Price.  Tex. 

Helsto.skl 

Prltchard 

Henderson 

Qule 

Hillis 

Quillen 

Hinshaw 

Railsback 

Hogau 

Rarick 

Holt 

Rees 

Horton 

Regula 

Howard 

Reuss 

Huber 

Rhodes 

Hudnut 

RInaldo 

Hunga'e 

Roberts 

Hunt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Jarman 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rodlno 

Johnson,  Colo.    Roe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Jones,  Tenn 

Rosenthal 

Jordan 

Rostenkowski 

Karth 

Roush 

Kastentneier 

Rousselot 

Kemp 

Roy 

Ketchum 

Runnels 

King 

Ruth 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Koch 

St  Germain 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Kyros 

SaraslQ 

Lagomarsino 

Sarbanes 

Landrum 

Satterfleld 

Leggett 

Scherle 

Lehman 

Schneebeli 

Lent 

Sebelius 

Litton 

Selberling 

Long.  La. 

Shrlver 

Long.  Md. 

Slkes 

Lott 

Skubitz 

Luken 

Smith.  Iowa 

McClory 

Smith.  NY. 

McCloskey 

Spence 

McCormack 

Staggers 

McDade 

Stanton. 

MoEwen 

J.  William 

McFall 

Stanton. 

McKay 

James  V. 

McKinuey 

Stark 

Macdonald 

Steed 

Madden 

Steele 

Madlgan 

Steelman 

Mahou 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Mallary 

Stratton 

Mann 

Stuckey 

Maraziti 

Symington 

Martin,  Nebr 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Teague 

Mathlas.  Calif.   Thompson,  N.J. 

Matsunaga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mayne 

Thone 

Mazzoli 

Thornton 

Meeds 

Tieman 

Melcher 

Traxler 

Metcalfe 

Treen 

Mezvinsky 

Udall 
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Van  Deerlln 

Whltten 

Wynian 

Vander  Jagt 

Wldnall 

Yates 

Vander  Veen 

Wiggins 

Yatron 

Vanlk 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young.  Alaska 

Veysey 

Wilson. 

Voung.  Fla. 

Vigorlto 

Charles  H., 

Young.  Ga. 

Waggonner 

CaMf. 

Young.  111. 

Waldle 

Wilson, 

Young,  S.C. 

Walsh 

Charles,  Tex 

.  Young.  Tex. 

Wanipler 

Winn 

Zablocki 

Ware 

Wolff 

Zion 

W  haien 

Wright 

Zwach 

White 

Wydler 

NAYS— 37 

Ab.'up; 

Gross 

Randall 

Afhley 

Hanrahan 

Riegle 

Aspin 

Harrington 

Roybal 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hays 

Schroeder 

BurilEon,  Mo. 

Hicks 

Shoup 

Carter 

Holtzman 

Shuster 

Conable 

Hutchinson 

Slack 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Snyder 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Studds 

Dellums 

Latta 

Symms 

Fraser 

McCoUister 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Froehllch 

Miller 

Gcodling 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-55 

Abdnor 

Haley 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Alexander 

Hanna 

Rose 

Blaggl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ruppe 

Blackburn 

Holifleld 

Shipley 

Blatnlk 

Hosmer 

Sislt 

Bowen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kazen 

Stephens 

Bticbanan 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

McSpadden 

Stubblefleld 

Cochran 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Sullivan 

Conlan 

Mil  ford 

Talcott 

Davis.  SO. 

Mills 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dellenback 

Montgomery 

Ullman 

Dorn 

Myers 

Whitehurst 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Williams 

Flynt 

Pickle 

Wyatt 

Prenzel 

Rangel 

Wylie 

Gettys 

Reld 

Gray 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  MlUs. 

Mr.  Itooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  CJettys. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  F>eiinsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  £>avis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Del- 
lenback. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Milford  with  Mr.  iniman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.   BOLLING.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13999)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13999,  with 
Mr.  Hanley  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hanley)  .  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr. 
MosHER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  requesting  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1975  was  H.R.  12816, 
which  I  introduced  February  13.  That 
bill  requested  a  lump  sum  of  $783.2  mil- 
lion in  new  obligational  funds,  plus  $5 
million  in  excess  foreign  currencies  to  be 
used  in  support  of  NSF  research  abroad. 
The  total  request  was  thus  $788.2  mil- 
lion. This  compares  with  total  obliga- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $646.3  mil- 
lion, about  $67  million  of  which  repre- 
sented prior  year  fimds  brought  forward. 
The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  13999,  is  a 
clean  bill  reported  without  dissent  from 
the  full  committee  on  April  4.  This  bill 
totals  up  to  the  same  amount  requested 
by  the  administration — that  is,  $788.2 
million.  However,  the  committee  made  a 
number  of  important  changes  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  the  committee  line-itemed  the 
budget  according  to  the  13  major  cate- 
gories requested  for  the  Foundation. 
This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee since  fiscal  year  1972. 

Second,  the  committee  increased  the 
requests  in  the  three  categories  where 
they  had  been  reduced  from  last  year, 
the  support  for  science  education  cate- 
gories. The  total  of  the  increases  in  these 
three  categories  amounted  to  $15  milhon. 
The  committee  also  increased  science 
information  activities  by  $3.3  million  and 
the  R.  &  D.  incentives  program,  under, 
the  national  and  special  research  pro-; 
grams,  by  $1.2  million.  This  made  a  total 
increase  of  $19.5  million. 


Third,  the  committee  reduced  the 
amount  requested  by  a  similar  amount — 
$19.5  million.  We  cut  the  scentific  re- 
search project  support  br  $9.7  million 
and  the  research  applied  to  national 
needs — RANN — program  by  $9.8  million. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  both  of  these 
categories  received  substantial  increases 
from  last  year,  .sc  we  are  confident  that 
these  cuts^are  warranted. 

fourth.  th«  committee  placed  certain 
floors  under  a  number  of  the  programs, 
particularly  those  in  science  education 
where  it  wished  to  make  sure  that  these 
funds  would  remain  available  for  the 
purpose  stipulated. 

Fifth,  the  committee  included  a  pro- 
\ision  which  requires  the  Foundation  to 
coordinate  its  solar  energy  research 
and  technology  program — a  part  of  the 
RANN  program — with  NASA  so  that  the 
maximum  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
special  capabilities  of  each  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  go  back 
and  describe  in  detail  the  budget  actions 
our  committee  took  on  this  bill — and 
why  we  took  them. 

The  changes  to  the  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  administration  wei'e 
as  follows: 

CHANCES  IN  SECTION   1 

A  line  item  budget  is  recommended 
with  totals  for  each  category  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  120  of  the  report. 
This  mode  of  authorization  has  been 
followed  by  the  committee  since  fiscal 
year  1972. 

INCREASES 

The  $19.5  million  by  which  the  com- 
mittee increased  the  administration  re- 
quest is  distributed  as  follows: 

National  and  special  research  programs 

Administration  request $84,800,000 

Committee    Increase 1,200.000 

Committee    recommendation 86,000,000 

Category  2. — An  increase  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion which  would  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
perimental R.  &  D.  incentives  program 
over  and  above  the  $1  million  requested.  _ 
NSF  requested  $11  million  for  this  im-  ~ 
portant  technology  transfer  activity  but 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  $1  million  by 
OMB.  Tlie  committee  believes  that  the 
addition  indicated  will  provide  a  mini- 
mal level  of  activity  to  prevent  complete 
deterioration  of  the  program. 

ScicTice  information  actiiiiies 

Administration   request $5,000,000 

Committee    increase 3.300.000 

Committee    recommendation 8,300.000 

Category  4. — An  increase  of  S3. 3  mil- 
lion which  would  restore  this  program 
to  the  level  originally  requested  of  OMB 
by  the  Foundation — and  also  permit  an 
increase  of  $300,000  over  last  year.  The 
program  needs  emphasis,  development, 
and  coordination  with  other  similar 
Federal  efforts  in  order  to  become  broad- 
ly effective. 

Institutional  improvement  for  science 

Administration  request $3,000,000 

Committee    Increase 7,000.000 

Committee    recommendation 10,  CKX),  000 

Category  8. — An  increase  of  $7  million 
which  would  restore  the  institutional 
grants  for  science  program  to  last  year's 
level.  This  program  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  since  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  in 
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e\i-l^nce  which  is  devoted  essentially 
to  building  up  and  Improving  the  entire 
s  lence  department  of  those  institutions 
which  qualify  for  support.  This  program 
operated  last  year  at  the  $7  million  level 
but  tlie  Foundation  had  planned  to 
eliminate  it  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
committee  Is  strongly  of  the  opinaon  that 
ti'.e  program  should  be  neither  tiioppc  I 
nor  reduced.  i 

Graduate  student  support  i 

.Arhnlaii^J^atlon  request $13^700,00') 

Cimmlttee    Increase 1500.000 

Ccaninlttee  recommendation 13;  200,  000 

Category  9. — An  Increase  of  |500.000 
which  would  restore  the  $300,(|00  cut 
from  the  1974  level  of  this  program  and 
provide  a  small  Incremental  increase  of 
$200,000.  Ttie  committee  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  graduate  student 
support  program,  although  that  pwogram 
has  consistently  been  reduced  over  the 
past  4  or  5  years.  The  committee  believes 
that,  particularly  In  view  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  graduate  student  supi»rt  and 
of  the  highly  trained  manpower  it  pro- 
vides, this  program  should  recede  no  fur- 
ther and  that  the  $200,000  incre^ise  will 
barely  make  up  for  inflationary  factors. 
Science  education  improvemnt 

.\dnilnlstratlon  request ${;U400,  000 

Committee    Increase 7.-50O,0i!O 

Committee    recommendation 68.900.  OOu 

Category  10. — An  increase  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  bolster  the  only  major  science 
education  program  which  the  Founda- 
tion retain3|Tiiis  program  is  designed  to 
provide  iimMovement  in  education 
methods  anoVurricula.  as  veil  as  as- 
sistance to  students  from  the  elementar.v 
level  up  to  the  postgraduate.  The  in- 
creaie  contemplated  would  restore  this 
program  to  the  1974  level  and  includes 
$1.4  million  to  compensate  for  funds  di- 
verted to  technician  training  and  aid  to 
scholars  from  abroad  In  enerey+related 
study.  \ 

DEClirA.SFS  I 

The  $19.5  million  by  which  tl*  com- 
mittee decreased  the  administration  re- 
quest Is  distributed  as  follows: 

Scientific  research  project  support 

Administration  request $363,700,000 

Committe*   decrease 9,700.000 

Committee    recommendallon..    354.©00, 000 

Category  1. — Scientific  research  proj- 
ect support,  the  largest  single  «)mpo- 
nent  of  the  Foundation's  overaB  pro- 
gram, was  increased  from  $291.3  fciillion 
in  f'.scal  year  1974  obligations  to;-$363.7 
million  for  fi.scal  year  1975:  A  24,B  per- 
cent increase.  Tins  occuned  alMiougli 
the  Foundation  had  requested  ot.  OMB 
an  increase  of  only  $41.7  millioB  to  a 
level  of  $333  million:  A  12.2  perc«nt  in- 
ciease.  The  committee  action  has  j)laced 
Uie  1975  level  for  this  catPuor\  art  $354 
milhon. 

Research  applied  to  7iational  ncads 

Administration   request •148,900,000 

Committee   decreatie 9,  tOO,  000 

Committee    recommendation..     139,  |00.  000 

Category  6.— Research  Applied  t»)  Na- 
tional Needs  (RANN).  tJie  second  l»rgest 
component  in  the  Foundation's  bfdpet. 


was  Increased  from  $75.1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  $148.9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975:  an  increase  of  98.2  percent.  This 
occurred  although  the  Foundation  had 
requested  of  OMB  an  increase  of  only 
$6.9  million  to  a  level  of  $82  million:  an 
increase  of  8.4  percent.  The  committee 
action  has  placed  the  1975  level  for  this 
category  at  $139.1  million. 

The  reason  for  the  decreases  in  the^e 
areas  is  to  keep  the  total  authorization 
within  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  categories  chosen  for 
reduction  were  those  wlalch  had  received, 
by  far,  the  largest  budget  request  In- 
creases over  n.scal  year  1974,  both  in  dol- 
lars and  in  percentages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  research 
pro.iccts  and  the  RANN  program  re- 
ceived dollar  increases  of  approximately 
$73  million.  Under  the  change  which  the 
committee  has  made  In  H.R.  13999.  re- 
search projects  will  stUl  receive  an  in- 
crease of  just  under  $63  million— $21  mil- 
lion more  than  it  requested  from  OMB — 
which  amounts  to  a  boost  of  21.6  percent. 
For  RANN,  the  change  made  by  the  com- 
mittee will  still  mean  an  increase  of  $64 
million — or  $57  million  more  than  was 
requested  of  OMB  originally— which 
amounts  to  a  boost  of  85  percent. 

It  Is  important,  however,  that  It  be 
understood  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
large  increases  in  both  categories  was  to 
stimulate  and  accelerate  the  national  en- 
ergy- R.  L  D.  program.  The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ."^mall  cuts  made 
will  in  no  way  hnrnjier  the  overall  energy 
R.&D.  effort. 

i.i.Mrr.\rin.T-,  in  section  2 

Subsections  (a),  (b^  and  (c)  placed 
floois  under  the  authorized  amount  in 
each  of  the  education  categories  de- 
scribed in  section  1.  that  is,  categories  8, 
9,  and  10  shown  in  the  table.  These  pro- 
visions mean  that  not  less  than  the 
amount  stipulated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  They  have  been 
included  to  assure  that  funds  in  these 
areas  shall  not  be  transferred  to  or 
merged  with  other  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  places  a  similar  floor 
under  the  experimental  R.  &  D.  incen- 
tives program  contained  in  category  2  In 
accordance  with  the  same  rationale. 

Sub.section  (e>  places  a  floor  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  fire  research  in  the  RANN  pro- 
gram. The  rea.son  for  this  requirement  is 
to  a.ssure  that  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research  capability  in  the  field  of 
Are  research  continues  as  a  part  pf  the 
RANN  progiam.  category  6. 

Subsection  ff)  places  a  floor  of  $1.5 
million  undtr  the  science  faculty  fellow- 
.ship  program  in  category  10.  Last  year 
the  Comniittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, as  well  as  the  Senate  conmiit- 
tee,  stipulated  that  tliis  modest  program 
to  assist  faculty  fellows  should  be  main- 
tained. In  spite  of  that  directive,  the 
Foundation  has  planned  in  Its  1975  budg- 
et to  merge  tlie  fellowship  program  into 
the  research  participation  program. 
While  the  two  programs  may  reasonably 
be  jointly  administered,  thcie  are  marked 
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ciirfcicnccs  between  them  and  the  com- 
niittce  L>  of  the  opinion  that  the  facultv 
fellowship  program  should  not  lose  its 
identity.  This  floor  does  not  involve  an.v 
addition  or  deletion  of  funds;  it  simplV 
allocates  the  $2.5  million  scheduled  for 
research  participation  into  two  pro- 
grams so  as  to  reinstate  the  fellowthio 
program. 

Sub.'^ections  (g)  and  (h)  place  a  floor 
of  $3.8  million  and  $2  million  under  stu- 
dent programs  and  high  school  studeiu 
projects,  resjjectlvely,  also  In  category  10. 
These  floors  have  been  established  to  as- 
sui-e  that  funding  for  lower-level  sci- 
ence education  programs  shall  not  be 
merged  with  other  programs  or  only  par- 
ti.illy  funded. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  of  the 
limitations  which  are  directed  toward 
making  sure  that  the  Foundation  docs 
not  slight  its  programs  for  science  edu- 
cation stem  from  a  long-standing  inter- 
est which  the  committee  has  had  in  this 
field— and  from  Its  conviction  that  with- 
out adequate  manpower — both  in  num- 
bers and  in  training,  our  best  efforts  in 
research  and  development  in  eveiT  area 
will  prove  ineffectual.  The  committee 
notes  with  grave  concern  that  support 
of  science  education  In  the  Foundation, 
in  spite  of  numerous  congressional  warn- 
ir.gs.  has  been  steadily  waning  over  most 
of  the  past  decade.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  for 
example,  support  of  science  education 
amounted  to  36  percent  of  the  total 
Foundation  budget.  That  support  now 
stands  at  9.7  percent.  Although  the  over- 
all budget  for  the  Fomidation  has  in- 
creased di-amatically  during  the  samo 
period,  the  actual  number  of  dollars  for 
science  education  has  dropped  by  moie 
than  47  percent — from  $165  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  a  request  of  $87  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975.  If  inflationary 
factors  are  taken  into  account  this  fall- 
off  is  much  greater. 

It  is  further  a  glaring  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Foundation  and  of  OMB 
tliat  the  major  areas  which  both  sought 
to  reduce  in  the  request  for  the  current 
budget  were  the  three  categories  Involv- 
ing science  education  support.  The  com- 
mittee trusts  that  the  Foundation  will 
keep  these  observations  in  mind  in  tlic 
future. 

Subsection  (i)  Is  designed  to  assure 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  its  solar  energy 
research  and  technology  program  in 
category  6.  the  Foundation  coordinates 
that  program  with  NASA  in  such  a  wav 
that  maximum  advantage  will  be  taken 
pf  the  special  capabihtie.s  of  each  agency. 
It  requires  that  the  two  agencies  repo't 
on  their  plans,  schedules  and  other  find- 
ings to  tins  committee  and  its  coimttr- 
pait  in  the  Senate  not  later  than  90  day.s 
after  this  act  becomes  effective.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  where  it  is  found  that 
NASA  can  appropriately  carry  out  parts 
of  this  program,  particularly  in  the  en- 
gineering and  dem.onstration  phases,  it 
shall  be  •■j  assigned  and  funded  through 
NSP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  table  is  a 
succinct  graphic  summary  of  the  bill's 
histoi-y  to  this  point: 
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Catetorie? 


1 


fcicntific  research  project  support 

National  and  special  researcli  progiams. 

?.  National  researcli  centers    

1.  Science  mtormation  activities 

5-  International  coopeiative  activities 

t.  Pesearcti  applied  to  national  needs 

7.  Intergovernmental  science  program. --  . 

8.  Institutional  improvement  lor  science 

i.  Graduate  student  support- 

If'.  Science  education  improvement 

11    Planning  and  policy  studies _. 

12.  Program  development  and  management. 


Subtotal - 

13.  Special  foreign  currency  program. 


Fiscal 

year 

1975  requests 

fiscal  year  1975  committee  action 

(1) 

(?) 

(3) 

«) 

(5) 

if) 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Request  to 

Ctiange  trom 

Percent  chanfe 

Change  trcm 

obligations 

Congress 

1974 

from  1974 

Approved 

requcM 

291.3 

363.7 

-1-72.  4 

t24  8 

354.0 

-5  7 

91.6 

84.8 

-6.S 

-7.4 

86.0 

-rl-2 

42.5 

52.5 

+10.0 

+23.5 

52.5 

0 

8.0 

5.0 

-3.0 

-37.5 

£.3 

+3.3 

6.4 

f.C 

+  1.6 

+25.0 

f  0 

0 

75.1 

W.  9 

-r73.S 

-98.2 

139  1 

-9.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

0 

1,0 

0 

10.0 

3.0 

-7.0 

-70.0 

10.0 

+7.0 

13.0 

12.7 

-.3 

-2.3 

13,2 

-T-.S 

67.5 

61.4 

-6.1 

-9.0 

tS.9 

-7.5 

2,6 

2.7 

,-.1 

+3.8 

2.7 

U 

31.6 

39.5 

-^7.6 

+25iO 

39.5 

U 

640  6 

7f.3.2 

+142.6 

+22.2 

783.2 

U 

5.6 

5.0 

-.6 

-1.07 

5.0 

0 

Total.  NSF. 


■646.3 


■783.2 


+142.0 


+21.9 


7S?.  2 


I  The  fiscal  year  1974  total  o1  new  funds  obligated  is  $577.400,000— while  the  total  shown  is 
$646,300,000.  This  is  due  to  the  following-  (I)  $64,400,000  in  prior  year  regular  funds  brought 
forward.  (2)  $1,860,000  added  by  a  pay  increase  supplemental,  (3)  $2,660,000  in  prior  year  excess 
foreign  currencies  brought  forward. 


'  Includes  $116,100,000  for  energy  related  budget  amendment 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Davis),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  workeu  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  present  to  the  Committee  the 
bill  HJl.  11999,  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  13999  would  au- 
thorize $783,200,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
plus  $5  million  in  excess  foreign  currency. 
The  total  authorization  is  thus  $788.2 
million.  The  amount  authorized  is  the 
same  as  they  requested  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  represents  an  increase  in  the 
Foundation's  budget  over  last  year  of 
$141.9  million.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is 
associated  with  new  initiatives  in  energy- 
related  research  and  development. 

Although  the  dollar  amount  is  iden- 
tical to  that  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  this  clean  bill  before  us 
reflects  some  changes  from  the  admin- 
istration request  which  were  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  In  making  such 
changes,  the  committee  added  $19.5  mil- 
lion to  the  administration's  request  in 
five  of  the  program  categories  and  re- 
duced the  request  by  $19.5  million  in 
two  other  categories.  I  shall  describe  the 
nature  of  these  actions  subsequently, 
but  first  I  should  like  to  highlight  the 
major  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
to  generaUy  characterize  the  objectives 
of  the  12  program  areas  itemized  in 
the  authorization  bill.  Continuing  a 
practice  firs*,  adopted  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  committee  has  approved  a  line  item 
budget  for  the  NSF. 

The  committee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  authorization,  including  a 
full  session  with  non-Government  wit- 
nesses. In  preparing  the  authorization 
bill,  therefore,  the  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  testimony  from  academic  anfl 
scientific  professional  communities  as 
well  as  from  NSF  olHciaLs. 


Tlie  largest  single  budget  category 
is  that  of  scientific  research  project 
support  which  has  been  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $354,000,000.  The  broad  objec- 
tives of  this  program  involve  strength- 
ening the  scientific  research  potential 
of  the  Nation,  promoting  the  progress  of 
science,  and  helping  to  provide  the 
broad  base  of  scientific  miderstanding 
needed  to  confront  pressing  national 
problems.  Areas  encompassed  by  the 
research  project  program  include:  At- 
mospheric sciences,  earth  sciences, 
oceanography,  biological  sciences,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  astronomy,  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  social  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, materials  research,  and  computing 
activities.  However,  the  fiscal  year  1975 
program  wUl  emphasize  fundamental 
research  directed  toward  the  solution 
of  energy-related  problems.  While  the 
Scientific  Research  Project  Support  ac- 
tivity traditionally  supports  research 
related  to  many  objectives,  a  more  selec- 
tive approach  will  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1975  to  orient  some  of  the  research  to 
those  inquiries  evaluated  as  most  likely 
to  have  a  potential  impact  on  or  prom- 
ise for  energy  resource  discovery,  pro- 
duction, conservation,  and  use.  Parallel 
research  will  be  conducted  on  environ- 
mental effects. 

Presently,  the  major  portion  of  Sci- 
entific Research  Project  Support  funds 
are  concentrated  in  academic  institu- 
tions and  in  several  nonprofit  research 
institutions,  functioning  essentially  as  a 
part  of  the  academic  science  community. 
Most  of  the  ongoing  research  is  basic  in 
character,  although  a  few  projects  of  a 
more  appUed  nature  are  receiving  sup- 
port. 

Another  major  program  area  is  the 
National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams which  would  be  authorized  $86,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  operations. 
This  program  encompasses  a  broad  range 
of  activities  and  scientific  disciplines. 
The  projects  which  it  supports  are  co- 
ordinated efforts,  each  designed  to 
achieve  specific  objectives  and  each  in- 


vclvine  extensive  participation  by  pro- 
gram staff  in  planning,  management, 
and  coordination.  Many  of  tlie  activities 
include  a  logistic  compKjnent.  and  severnl 
involve  some  element  of  international 
cooperation. 

Fimding  for  the  National  Research 
Centers  is  recommended  at  a  level  of 
$52,500,000.  These  centers  are  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
meet  national  needs  for  advanced  re- 
search in  scientific  areas  requiring  spe- 
cialized instrumentation  and  equipment 
beyond  the  financial  and  management 
capabilities  of  individual  institutions. 
These  facilities  are  available  for  use  by 
all  qualified  scientists  and  are  managed 
and  operated  by  nonprofit  corporations 
or  universities  under  contract  to  the 
Foundation. 

Science  Information  Activities  have 
been  authorized  $8,300,000  to  pursue  the 
objective  of  promoting  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  information  and  of  help- 
ing scientists  and  others  obtain  and  use 
the  results  of  worldwide  scientific  re- 
search. The  Science  Information  pro- 
gi-am  supports  activities  whose  results 
can  be  applied  to  improve  and  extend 
srience  information  services  provided  by 
Government  agencies,  scientific  societies, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  private 
organizations. 

International  Cooperative  Science  Ac- 
tivities, recommended  at  a  level  of  $8 
million,  provides  support  for  U.S.  scien- 
tists who  participate  in  research  and 
exchange  activities  with  scientists  of 
other  nations;  for  those  who  plan,  or- 
ganize, and  participate  in  the  activities 
of  international  scientific  unions  and 
organizations;  for  those  who  attend  and 
present  reports  on  their  scientific  re- 
search at  international  meetings;  and 
for  those  scientists  who  visit  and  conduct 
research  in  foreign  laboratories. 

The  committee  has  authorized  $139.1 
million  for  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  (RANN).  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  focus  U.S.  scientific  and  tech- 
nical resources  on  selected  problems  of 
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national  Importance,  with  the:objcctive 
of  contributing  to  their  practjcai  solu- 
tion. An  important  purpose  of  tjie  RANN 
program  is  to  reduce  the  lead  time  be- 
tween scientific  discoveries  and  their  ap- 
plication in  meeting  national  needs.  The 
RANN  prosram  currently  cjjiphasi/e.s 
three  principal  problem  areus  throuph 
its  support  activitie.s — enerfv/  ihe  en- 
vironment and  productivity.     ; 

Tlie  Intergovernmental  Sciiaice  Pio- 
gram  has  been  authorized  $1  niiUion  for 
its  fi?cal  year  1975  activities.  The  mi.'-- 
sion  of  this  program  is  to  aid  Stati'  and 
local  governments  in  increa.siiy  their 
caivability  to  utilize  science  ^d  tcch- 
no!o':;y  effectively.  : 

Funds  approved  for  Instil uii)n.-il  Im- 
provement for  Science  total  SlS  million. 
Tliis  program  provid.-^s  annusfl  grants 
for  discretionary  use  by  U.S.'  colleges 
and  universities.  Such  grants  are  in- 
tended to  help  maintain  quality  in  aca- 
demic science  at  tliose  institutions  that 
have  demonstrated  strength  in  this  area. 
Tlie  authorization  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dents Support  has  been  approved  at 
$13.2  million.  The  funds  are  to  be  utilized 
for  graduate  fellowships,  graduate  train- 
eaships  and  postdoctorals.  The  primary 
objective  of  graduate  students  support 
Is  to  assui'e  that  a  modest  number  of 
the  Nation's  most  talented  graduate 
students  in  the  sciences  obtain  the  edu- 
cation necessary  to  provide  the  high 
level  research  capabilities  needed  by  our 
modem  society.  Another  more  specific 
objective  is  tlie  training  of  scieEttific  and 
engineering  manpower  to  help  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  problems. 

Funds  totaling  $68,900,000  h»ve  been 
authorized  for  the  category  of  science 
education  improvement.  The  n»jor  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  are:  To  help 
assure  the  variety,  flexibility,  and  quality 
of  the  Nation's  scientific  and  tech- 
nological manpower;  to  provide  broad- 
based  science  education  to  promote 
understanding  of  public  i.^sues  ijnolvinp: 
science  and  technology,  and  to  enable 
individuals  to  apply  scientific  and  tech- 
nical resources  in  situations  which  are 
not  specifically  science/ tecfenology- 
oriented;  to  improve  science  education 
by  employing  new  education  techniques ; 
and  finally,  to  find  means  by  w^ch  the 
Foundation's  science  education  improve- 
ment activity  can  be  made  more  effective. 
The  committee  has  approved  a  sum  of 
$2,700,000  for  planning  and  policy 
studies.  This  activity  is  divided  into  two 
program  elements:  First,  studies  of  sci- 
ence resources  and.  second,  science  plan- 
ning and  policy  analysis  and  program 
evaluation  studies.  Collectively,  these  two 
program  elements  aim  at  identifying 
science  policy  issues:  buildmg  sound 
data  and  analytical  bases  from  which 
to  derive  effective  science  policies ;  pro- 
viding information  for  the  Foundation 
and  tlie  President's  Science  Adviser  for 
establishing  priorities  and  programs  for 
naUonal  science  activities;  and  provid- 
ing data  on  national  m.mpower  and 
R.  i  D.  resources. 

Pi-ogram  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, comprising  the  final  budget  cate- 
'-roiT.  has  been  authorized  a  .sum  of 
$.i9.500.000.  This  activity  provides  for 
il'.e  operation,  support,  management  and 
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direction  of  all  NSF  i'rograms  and  activi- 
ties previously  described,  and  includes  all 
necessary  funds  to  develop,  manage,  and 
coordinate  these  program  activities.  It 
also  includes  salaries  and  operational  ex- 
pen.ses  of  all  NSF  employees. 

A  .st'iaraio  .section  of  tl'.e  b.ll  .iu- 
thr.i.'j  ,es  »•'■  OGO.OOO  for  tlie  special  foreign 
cinnncy  prcKram.  'ihis  activity  utilises 
U.S.-O','. ned  e:<ress  currencie.-i  in  certain 
fori'i":ii  cju.Uiie.s  to  suppoU  coopcrati\e 
iuicu.iic  i}io.iect>.  seminars,  ar.d  travel 
of  U.S.  and  foreit;ii  .'scientists  involved  in 
mauially  bcr.cfici:!l  efTcrts.  Tlie  Foiaids- 
tion  a-Aaid:;  rnuits  to  both  U.S.  ar.d  fiu- 
cign  institutions  and  sci:ntists. 

I  should  row  hke  to  describe  ho'.v  the 
bill  before  us  todiy.  II.R.  13999.  diifcrs 
Irom  th*"  adninistraticn's  authorization 
bill.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  tlic  committee  added  $19.5  mil- 
lion to  the  ac'.ministration's  request  in 
five  cate^'ories  and  reduced  the  request 
by  $19.5  million  in  two  other  categories. 
The  specific  budget  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  constitute  the  following 
changes  in  the  achninistralion  bill. 

Five  line  item  categories  were  in- 
creased by  comrai'blce  action. 

Tlic  category  of  national  and  .special 
research  programs  was  Increased  by  $1.2 
million  to  be  applied  to  the  R.  &  D.  incen- 
tives program  over  and  at>ove  the  $1  mil- 
hon  requested  for  that  acUvlty;  $11  mil- 
lion had  been  requested  by  the  NSF  for 
this  program,  but  the  amount  was  re- 
duced to  $1  miUion  by  the  OMB.  The 
committee  determined  that  an  Increase, 
bringing  the  program  budget  to  $2.2  mil- 
hon.  would  allow  for  a  minimal  level  of 
activity  for  tliis  important  technology 
transfer  effort,  and  would  prevent  com- 
plete deterioration  of  the  program. 

An  hicrease  of  $3.3  miUion  for  science 
Information  activities  was  approved  by 
the  committee.  Tliis  increase  would  re- 
store the  program  to  the  level  originally 
requested  of  OMB  by  the  Foundation, 
and  would  permit  an  increase  of  $300,000 
over  last  year  for  a  program  which,  al- 
though far  from  perfect,  needs  emphasis 
and  development. 

The  third  budget  category  increased 
by  committee  action  is  that  of  institu- 
tional improvement  for  science.  The  ap- 
proved mcrease  of  $7  million  would  re- 
store the  institutional  grants  for  science 
to  last  year's  level.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  this  program  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities,  since  it  is  one  of  a  veiy 
few  programs  devoted  essentially  to 
building  up  and  improving  the  entire  sci- 
ence departments  of  those  institutions 
which  qualify  for  support.  ITiis  program 
operated  last  year  at  the  $7  miUion  level, 
but  the  Foundation  planned  to  eliminate 
it  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  committee 
feels  strongly  that  the  program  should 
be  neither  eliminated  nor  redi:ced. 

An  Increase  of  $500,000  was  approved 
for  graduate  students  support  activities. 
This  would  restore  the  $300,000  drop 
from  the  1974  level  of  this  program  and 
provide  a  small  incremental  hicrease  of 
$200,000.  Although  the  program  has  been 
reduced  steadily  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  committee  has  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  its  objectives  and  ac- 
tivities. In  view  of  the  general  scarcity 


of  graduate  student  support  and  of  the 
shortage  of  the  hlglily  trained  manpower 
V  hic-h  it  provides,  the  committee  beheve.s 
tiiat  the  program  should  be  continued. 

Tlie  final  category  which  was  increase -J 
by  committee  action  is  that  of  scienc-j 
cciKcution  improvement.  An  increa.se  of 
J'T.-j  million  was  approved  in  order  to 
bol'  ter  the  only  major  science  educati^;i 
lirogram  whicli  the  Foundation  retain-. 
This  program  is  designed  to  help  improve 
educational  methods  and  curricula  an  i 
to  provide  assistance  to  students  from  th.- 
elementary  level  to  post-graduate.  Tiio 
increase  would  restore  this  program  to 
the  1974  level  and  would  provide  Sl.l 
million  to  compensate  for  funds  diverted 
to  technical  training  r.nd  aid  to  schnlm 
f.oni  abroad  in  energy-related  study. 

Budget  decreases  recommended  by  thj 
committee  affect  two  line  item  categories. 
Committee  actions  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  scientific  research  project  suii- 
port  by  $9.7  million,  and  that  for  researcii 
ap!;lied  to  national  needs  by  $9.8  million. 
The  reason  for  the  recommended  de- 
creases is  to  keep  the  total  authorization 
within  the  am.oimt  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  categories  selected  fo.- 
reduction  were  those  which  had  received, 
by  far,  the  largest  increases  over  fisci^l 
year  1974,  both  in  dollai-s  and  per- 
centages. 

Scientific  rese;uch  project  support,  tlie 
largest  single  component  of  the  Fomida- 
tions  overall  program,  was  hrcreasecl 
from  $291.3  milhon  in  fiscal  year  1974  to 
$363.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1975;  a  24  3 
percent  mcrea^je.  This  occurred  althougii 
the  Foimdation  had  requested  an  in- 
crease of  o:rly  $41.7  million  (12.2  percent  I 
to  bring  it  to  a  level  of  $233  miUion.  The 
committee  recommendation  authorizes 
the  siun  of  $354  miUion. 

Research  applied  to  national  needs 
I  RANN),  the  second  largest  item  in  the 
Foundation's  budget,  was  increased  from 
$75.1  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  $148.9 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975 — a  98.2  per- 
cent increase.  The  Foundation's  original 
request  to  the  OMB  constituted  only  an 
8-percent  increase  which  woiUd  have 
added  $6.9  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
obUgation  and  would  have  raised  the 
program  to  a  level  of  $82  mUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  committee's  action 
places  the  RANN  program  budget  at 
$139.1  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  administrations  budget 
proposal  both  project  research  and 
RANN  programs  each  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $73  mUUon  increases.  The 
committee  recommendations  would  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  $63  mUlion  for  proj- 
ect research— $33  mUlion  more  than  tlie 
Foundation  had  originally  requested  of 
OMB,  and  for  RANN,  committee  changes 
will  stiU  allow  for  an  increase  of  $64 
miUion — or  $57  mUlion  more  than  was 
requested  of  OMB  and  constituting  a 
boost  of  85  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  large  increase  in  both  of 
these  line  item  categories  is  to  stimulate 
and  accelerate  the  national  energy  R.  & 
D.  program.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
urgency  of  tliis  situation,  the  committee 
might  have  been  ready  to  cut  more 
deeply  into  these  projects.  I  should  point 
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out  that  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  small  cuts  made  wiU  in  no  way 
hamper  the  overaU  energy  B.  &  D.  effort 
which.  whUe  undoubtedly  needing  much 
of  the  additional  funding  it  is  receivmg 
from  many  agencies,  is  not  likely  to  be 
.solved  by  dollars  alone. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  would  just  like  to 
liighUght  several   otlier  aspects   of  the 
authorization  bill  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  Section  2  places  floors  under 
several  of  the  line  item  categories  pre- 
viously    described.     CoUectively     these 
floors,  which  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
enumerate  specifically,  are  mtended  to 
assure   that   the   Foundation   does   not 
slight  any  of  the  programs  which  relate 
to  the  area  of  science  education.  These 
floors  preclude  the  opportimity  for  funds 
to  be  transferred  from  education  support 
programs.  These   actions  stem  from  a 
longstanding  interest  which  the  commit- 
tee has  had  in  science  education  pro- 
grams, and  from  the  committee's  con- 
viction that  without  adequate  manpower 
both  in  numbers  and  in  training,  our 
best  efforts  in  research  and  development 
wiU  prove   ineffectual.   The  committee 
notes  with  grave  concern  that  support  for 
science  education  has  waned  over  the 
past  decade.  In  1970,  31  percent  of  the 
NSF  budget  was  directed  to  science  edu- 
cation. In  1972,  that  percentage  had  gone 
down  to  19  percent,  and  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  overaU  budget  Is  intended  for 
science  education  activities.  The  com- 
mittee encourages  the  Foundation  to  take 
note  of  this  serious  trend  and  wishes  to 
emphasize  its  Interest  in  seeing  that  the 
balance  between  science  education  and 
research  support  is  redressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable  bUl 
which  will  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  keep  American  science  and  technology 
m  the  forefront,  and  which  wUl  provide 
the  necessary  emphasis  on  the  field  of 
energy  research  without  which  we  can- 
not meet  the  objective  of  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  urge  its  favorable  consideration  and 
adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  as  to 
whether  It  was  the  National  Science 
Foundation  that  was  carrying  on  the 
study  of  the  wild  boar  in  Pakistan,  and 
also  the  study  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
rhythms  of  catfish  raised  in  India  and 
those  in  Alabama,  or  some  other  South- 
ern State? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  in  the 
past  such  studies  have  been  conducted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  those  studies  con- 
tinuing? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  we  are  not 
increasing  this  bUl  by  $200  million  over 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
studies  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DAVES  of  Georgia.  May  I  say  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation's  budget  was 
increased  last  year.  It  is  increased  again 
this  year.  The  real  reason  for  the  m- 
creases  can  be  traced  to  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  which  prohibited 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  engag- 
ing in  research  of  a  basic  nature  where 
you  coiUd  not  be  suie  what  the  research 
would  produce. 

That,  by  the  way,  has  happened  many 
limes  in  the  histoiT  of  science. 

For  example,  peniciUm  was  discovered 
quite  as  a  matter  of  serendipity.  The  per- 
son who  discovered  peniciUin  had  no  idea 
it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  miracle  drug, 
but  it  did. 

That  is  the  value  of  basic  research.  It 
has  always  paid  off,  but  you  cannot  al- 
ways say  what  the  result  wUl  be.  Now, 
when  the  Mansfield  amendment  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Department  of  Defense,  say- 
ing that  they  had  to  discontinue  their 
basic  research,  then  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  forced  in  effect  to  have  a  lot 
of  their  basic  research  sictivities  carried 
on  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
wliich  was  created  in  1951  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  basic  research. 

When  that  occurred,  a  sort  of  a 
domino  effect  t(X)k  place  between  the 
other  agencies,  and  they  got  to  worry- 
ing what  they  were  going  to  say  to  the 
authorizing  committees  and  the  appro- 
priating committees  when  they  were 
asked  as  to  what  type  of  discovery  they 
expected  this  year,  and  they  decided 
that  they  woiUd  cut  basic  research  activ- 
ities out  of  their  budget  and  send  It 
to  the  NSF  budget,  and  ask  them  to  do 
it. 

That  has  caused  the  NSF  budget  to 
mcrease. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  there  be  any 
money  m  this  biU  for  the  promotion  of 
the  metric  system? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  deUghted  to  hear 
it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Georgia.  However.  I 
might  say  that  most  scientists,  most 
medical  people,  pharmacists,  doctors, 
and  many,  many  other  people,  to  name 
but  a  few,  do  use  the  metric  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  pomt  out  that  In 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  this  country, 
I  think  in  the  year  1887,  that  the  inch 
was  defined  as  being  2.54  centimeters, 
so  that  m  order  to  get  the  definition  of 
an  mch  you  have  to  go  to  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  graitleman 
from  Georgia  for  Ids  learned  explana- 
tion of  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  entirely  welcome. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced, 
but  I  would  Uke  to  hear  more. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  see  that 

the  gentleman  does  hear  more  about  it 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 

additiontil  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  should  just  like  to  be  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
knows  that  the  metric  bUl  wiU  be 
brought  up  and  considered  on  the  floor 
before  long,  as  I  am  sure  we  wiU  have 
adequate  discussion  and  go  into  it.  and 
the  House  can  then  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  my  chair- 
man, tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Teacue I  . 

Mr.  Gross  well  knows  that  I  have 
been  workmg  on  him  personaUy  for 
about  5  years  with  negligible  results. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman  for 
yieldmg. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  aUigators  in  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Gross  is  intimating  that  if  I  push  the 
metric  bill  very  much.  I  will  not  be  back 
in  Congress  but  that  I  will  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  alligators. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  significant 
tliat  the  National  Science  Foundation 
attracts — and  I  enthusiastically  assert 
that  it  certainly  merits — an  almost  imi- 
que  degree  of  united,  bipartisan  support 
in  botii  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  NSF's  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1975.  as  proposed  here 
today  by  the  Science  Committee,  de- 
serves overwhelming  support  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  the 
minority  side  of  the  Science  Committee 
is  in  fuU  support  of  this  authorization 
bUl. 

The  total  dollar  amount  we  are  recom- 
mending is  exactly  the  same  NSF  budget 
as  requested  by  the  administration;  but 
within  that  total  amount  our  authoriza- 
tion biU  makes  some  relatively  mmor 
modifications  in  the  various  categories. 

Our  changes  tend  to  emphasize  a  verj' 
strong.  carefuUy  considered,  longtime 
conviction  In  the  committee  that  NSF 
should  not  cut  back  on  its  traditional 
support  of  programs  which  support 
science  education. 

We  clearly  recK)gnize  today's  urgent 
need  for  increased  emphasis  on  energy 
related  science,  but  we  argue  that  it  must 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  science  educa- 
tion. We  beheve  strong  science  educa- 
tion programs  are  indeed  an  imperative 
necessity  as  supportive  of  energy  related 
research,  and  of  aU  significant  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  mamtam- 
uig  our  Nation's  scientific  strength.  In 
today's  dynamic,  complex,  interdepend- 
ent society,  suffering  from  so  many  un- 
solved problems,  strong  support  of  basic 
research  and  science  education  is  cru- 
ciaUy  imperative.  It  Is  through  the  vig- 
orous search  for  useful,  new  knowledge 
that  we  wiU  best  provide  the  means  to 
address  effectively  our  domestic  and 
global  problems. 

I  congratulate  NSF  for  the  manner  hi 
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which  it  iiispircs  and  maintains  the 
health  and  the  vigor  of  our  scientific 
estabhshment. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Science  Com- 
mitiee  is  proposing  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  administrations  requested  budg- 
1 1  for  NSF.  These  chanses  are  primarily 
in  the  very  important  science  education 
CLitcKories.  However,  these  increases  rec- 
ommended for  Science  Education,  ex- 
perimental R.  &  D.  incentives,  and  the 
science  information  activities  programs, 
are  matched  dollar  for  dollar  fey  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  other  program 
categories. 

I  repeat,  the  total  budget  approved  by 
the  Science  Committee,  therefore,  is 
identical  to  that  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration. $788.2  million. 

That  figure  represents  an  in<a-ea.se  of 
$142  miUion  over  the  fiscal  y#ar  1974 
program  level.  And  it  is  vei-y  significant 
that  $138  million  of  that  $142  million 
increase  is  for  support  of  the  accelerated 
energy  R.  &  D.  programs,  aimefl  at  the 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency  ior  our 
Nation.  The  bulk  of  tliis  new  energy-re- 
lated funding  Ls  directed  to  the  tio  area.s 
of  basic  research  and  program  oriented 
research. 

We  must  also  recognize  however  that 
the  energy  problem,  and  for  that  matter 
any  science  or  technoloto'-related  prob- 
lem, cannot  be  solved  by  money  alone. 
It  is  essential  that  trained  and  educated 
manpower  be  provided  as  one  key  to  the 
successful  resolution  of  all  such  prob- 
lems. This  is  particularly  so  in  the  energy 
field,  because  of  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
the  more  advanced  and  esoteric  academic 
disciplines. 

An  urgent  concern  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  was  that  administration  pro- 
posed mcreases  for  energy  related  re- 
search in  the  RANN  applied  research 
program,  as  well  as  budget  additions  in 
basic  research  In  general,  should  be  sup- 
ported with  continuing  strength  also  in 
the  science  education  categories.  For  this 
reason,  the  committee  felt  It  necessary  to 
add  $15  million  to  three  science  educa- 
tion line  items — institutional  Improve- 
ment for  science;  graduate  student  sup- 
port: and  science  education  improve- 
ment. We  strongly  objected  to  admini- 
stration plans  that  these  programs  be 
cut. 

The  Institutional  improvement  for  sci- 
ence program,  which  we  propose  to  in- 
crease by  $7  million  above  the  budget 
request,  is  designed  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  research  moneys 
by  supporting  activities  directed  to  the 
development  of  innovative  organization- 
al and  managerial  procedures  in  Federal 
contract  and  grant  administration. 

Thus,  funds  from  this  program  en- 
courage universities  on  their  own  initia- 
tives to  appraise  their  current  manage- 
ment situations,  to  develop  innovative 
methods  and  procedures,  and  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods 
and  procedures  developed.  Experience 
proves  the  positive,  creative,  cost  effec- 
tive results  of  these  efiforts. 

The  second  addition  of  funding  In 
the  general  science  education  area 
$500,000  Is  directed  to  the  graduate  fel- 
lowship program.  This  is  the  only  pro- 
gram—Federal or  otherwise— which  of- 
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fers  support  over  .such  a  broad  spectrum 
of  sciences  in  which  the  fellows  are 
selected  in  nationwide  competition  solely 
on  the  basis  of  abUity.  Thus,  the  fellows 
represent  the  outstanding  baccalaureates 
produced  by  our  colleges  and  have  been 
characterized  in  the  past  by  their  aca- 
demic excellence  at  the  universiUes  in 
which  they  carry  out  tlieir  gi-aduate 
training.  It  provides,  with  relatively  few 
dollars,  a  strons;  encouragement  for  the 
most  able  .scientists. 

In  spite  of  the  outstanding  results  of 
this  program— plus  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  graduate  fellowshins  activ- 
ity by  both  NSF  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity—the OMB  has  in.sisted  on  cut- 
ting back  that  program,  for  rea.sons  with 
which  our  committee  cannot  accept.  Last 
year,  one-half  million  dollars  was  cut 
trom  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  and  an 
almost  identical  cut  was  proposed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  committee's 
amendment  would  restore  that  $500  000 
cut  and  bring  the  1975  program  back 
only  to  the  present  level  of  1974. 

Tlie  last  of  these  science  education 
recommendations  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, v.ill  provide  for  an  addition  of 
$7.5  million  to  the  science  education  im- 
provement program.  Again,  this  addi- 
tion will  serve  to  restore  the  effort  only 
to  the  level  of  last  year's  program.  I  wish 
It  could  be  more,  because  I  think  a 
greater  increa.se  is  warranted  by  the  re- 
sults of  past  experience  and  the  problem 
of  inflated  costs. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pursued  by 
NSF.  Its  major  objective  Is  to  provide 
this  Nation  with  an  appropriate  variety, 
flexibility,  quality,  and  number  of  scien- 
tifically and  technically  trained  man- 
power. Thus,  in  effect  we  are  talking 
about  maintaining  sufficient  manpower 
In  the  "training  pipeline"  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  scientific  talent  needed  for 
our  future.  No  national  resource  is  more 
important  than  that. 

In  summary,  the  committee  felt  it  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  tight  constraint 
on  the  total  NSF  budget  for  1975.  we 
agreed  it  would  be  unwise  to  increase  the 
budget  total  beyond  the  administration 
request.  But  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished this  by  the  judicious  shifting  of 
funding  within  the  total  program,  so 
that  all  Increases  were  matched  by  cor- 
responding funding  reductions.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  on  the  Science 
Committee  for  preserving  the  adminis- 
tration requested  budget  level  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  as  well  for  the  wise  em- 
phasis they  have  given  to  certain  of 
NSF's  higher  priority  science  education 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  today  deserves  the  full  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  its  role  of 
maintaining  the  health  of  our  basic  sci- 
ence research  and  science  education,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  this  Nation.  This 
legislation  has  received  the  unanimous 
bipartisan  endorsement  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  I  urge  its  passage  without 
amendment. 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


2  mi.iutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechleri  . 
.  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
miitce.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•Mr.  MosHEK)  the  ranking  mijioriiy 
member,  and  particularly  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  iMr.  Davis  »  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  out  this  bill. 

The  major  areas  of  activity  in  tlie 
Foundation's  RANN  program— research 
api^lied  to  national  need.s — are  enerpy 
environment,  and  productivity.  The  re- 
search beim;  supported  by  RANN  at  bolli 
public  and  private  institutions  around 
the  Nation  is  contributing  significantiv 
to  the  search  for  answers  to  increasinjily 
urscnt  problems  in  om-  society.  The-" 
raiiHe  from  solutions  to  our  energy  short  - 
age  to  how  to  make  municipal  govern- 
ment more  effective. 

Research  alone  is  not  the  poal  (f 
RANN.  The  title  -Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs"'  implies  the  necessity  of 
a  connection  between  the  researcher  and 
the  user,  so  that  the  scientist's  output 
will  provide  input  to  decisionmaking  on 
national  problems.  Hence  all  RANN  re- 
search projects  must  include  a  detailed 
utilization  plan.  On  this  basis.  RANN 
is  establishing  strong  initiatives  for  get- 
ting its  research  results  into  use.  and 
the  number  of  eases  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors  where  the  research 
has  had  beneficial  consequences  is  grow- 
ing all  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  of 
this  research  and  the  uses  to  which  u 
is  being  put. 

tNlRCT 

NSF  is  currently  the  lead  Federal 
agency  for  solar  energy  research.  The 
extremely  important  RANN  program  on 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  is 
providing  much  new  information  needed 
by  engineers,  architects,  and  construc- 
tion contractors.  Among  other  signifi- 
cant results.  NSF  research  support  had 
led  to  preparation  of  a  new  chapter  on 
solar  energy  design  data,  to  be  published 
this  June  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refriger- 
ating, and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers' 
"Guide  to  Applications."  This  publica- 
tion is  widely  regarded  as  the  'bible"  of 
the  American  heating,  ventilating,  and 
air-conditioning  Industry. 

In  another  solar  energy  project,  four 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  Minnesota,  have  had  experimental 
solar  heating  systems  installed  with 
NSF  support.  Private  industry  is  partici- 
pating jointly  In  the  project.  These  ex- 
periments are  expected  to  advance  the 
technology  for  using  solar  energy  for 
space  heathig  and  hot  water  in  school 
buildings  and  to  provide  important  in- 
formation on  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
such  solar  systems.  If  th>3se  experiments 
are  successful,  a  significant  step  will  be 
taken  toward  making  the  widespread 
application  of  solar  heating  to  schools  a 
practical  reality.  Already  hundreds  of 
schools  aroimd  the  country  have  offered 
their  facilities  for  similar  experiments. 

The  flow  of  RANN  research  results  is 
not  necessarily  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  to  non-Federal  users.  An  energy 
conservation  project  supported  by  NSF 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  led  to 
testimony  by  the  scientists  before  con- 
gressional committees  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  to  the  preparation  of 
ti.ice  special  reports  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  energy  flow 
in  industry.  Their  findings  have  been 
of  interest  to  nearly  40  separate  Federal 
units,  as  well  as  to  the  Ford  Poimdation. 
numerous  State  agencies,  and  uni- 
lei'slties. 

ENVIRON  ME>rr 

A  very  interesting  area  of  environ- 
mental studies  supported  by  RANN  Is 
that  of  coastal  zone  management — a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  certain  State 
governments.  For  example,  work  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Governor's  office  and  the  State 
land  office  has  led  to  three  coastal  laws 
ccncerning  coastal  zone  management. 
This  successful  research  effort  offers  a 
prototjTse  for  other  coastal  States. 

Another  area  of  environmental  studies 
is  the  RANN  earthquake  engineering 
program,  which  has  supported  some  80 
projects.  All  of  these  have  involved  archi- 
tectural and  construction  engineers,  de- 
velopers, and  enforcers  of  codes  and 
standards.  One  extremely  Interesting 
project  was  a  study  of  the  reasons  for 
the  collapse  of  Lower  Van  Norman  Dam, 
which  occurred  in  the  February  1971. 
San  Fernando  earthquake.  The  partial 
collapse  of  this  earthfiUed  structure 
came  close  to  releasing  11,000  acre-feet 
of  water  and  required  the  evacuation  of 
80,000  people.  The  State  of  California 
and  city  of  Los  Angeles  cooperated  with 
the  University  of  California  under  RANN 
support  in  a  study  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this  collapse.  Using  these  re- 
sults, the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  is  now  examining  over 
1.100  other  dams  in  the  State  and  bas 
decided  to  reconstruct  or  reinforce  a 
number  of  these. 

One  of  the  most  timely  studies  span- 
ning the  areas  of  energy  and  environ- 
ment is  a  RANN-supported  techntdogy 
assessment  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  development.  Conducted  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  this  resulted 
in  a  report  entitled  "Energy  Under  the 
Oceans,"  wh-ch  has  received  very  wide 
attention.  The  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  recommended  it  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  its  nationwide  hearings  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  has  used 
the  report  in  preparing  its  own  conclu- 
sions. CEQ  has  also  commissioned  the 
Oklahoma  research  team  to  do  a  similar 
study  of  OCS  management  by  the  North 
Sea  countries.  The  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  modifying  its  public  Information 
and  leasing  policies  in  accordance  with 
certain  recommendations  resulting  from 
this  subsequent  study.  Environmental 
groups,  such  as  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy,  and  major  oil  companies  as 
well  have  asked  the  study  team  to  advise 
and  assist  them. 

PBODUCXIVIXy 

A  project  supported  by  NSF  at  Case 
'A'estem  Reserve  University  that  has 
liroved  most  successful  has  sought  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  construction  of 
sliip  frames.  It  is  concerned  with  pre- 


cision in  forming  cold  structural  elements 
into  complex  fonns  by  means  of  auto- 
matic computer  controls.  The  Maritime 
Administration  participated  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  proposal,  and  two  ship- 
building companies  served  as  monitors 
V.  hen  the  project  began.  A  laboratory-size 
bending  machine  was  developed  and 
demonstrated,  which  was  so  impressive 
that  thus  far  six  American  shipyards 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  obtaining 
••^uch  a  bender.  An  American  equipment 
manufacturer  is  now  working  directly 
with  Case  Western  Reserve  University  to 
design  a  full-scale  bender  for  commercial 
use. 

In  the  area  of  making  municipal  gov- 
ernment more  effective  and  productive,  I 
find  a  RANN-supported  study  of  fran- 
chising problems  in  cable  television  espe- 
cially interesting.  This  study,  done  by  the 
RANN-Corp..  resulted  in  a  report,  "Cable 
Television:  A  Handbook  for  Decision- 
making," and  a  series  of  detailed  reports 
on  specialized  problems,  which  have  been 
distributed  to  local  officials  and  other  in- 
terested persons.  The  city  manager  of 
Little  Rock,  Ai-k.,  has  called  these  reports 
"the  only  professional,  factual,  unbiased 
source  of  information  on  CATV  available 
to  local  officials." 

These  examples  indicate  some  of  the 
enormous  strides  the  RANN  program  is 
taking  in  bringing  researchers  and  users 
together.  The  program  seeks  to  use  every 
available  means  to  insure  that  its  re- 
search results  are  put  to  use.  I  think  this 
is  an  exciting  and  groundbreaking  effort 
that  deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13999.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  bill 
is  a  sound  proposal  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  as  well  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  of  us  for  the  very  fine  work 
and  leadership  which  has  been  shonn 
by  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkacue) 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Davis)  .  for  his  very  fine  work  and  astute- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  problems. 
Also.  I  wish  to  commend  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosh£k) 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  and  the 
work  he  has  done. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  and  applied 
research  which  the  current  bill  supports 
will  set  the  stage  for  dividends  which 
we  will  collect  for  many  years  to  come. 

Today,  our  energy  shortcomings  per- 
meate virtually  every  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy and  daily  hves.  With  the  passage 
of  the  bill — and  my  amendment — I  hope 
to  see  the  National  Science  Foundation 
leading  the  way  in  the  search  for  an  ex- 
peditious solution  to  the  problem.  With 
its  arsenal  of  talent  and  resources,  the 
NSF  stands  ready  to  meet  the  problem 
head  on.  My  amendment  would  put  $5.5 
milUon  back  into  the  RANN  budget, 
which  is  the  major  energy  research 
budget  in  the  NSF. 


The  scope  of  the  energj'  problem  Is 
such  that  there  can  be  no  single  all- 
encompassing  solution.  Rather,  the  aim 
is  to  develop  a  variety  of  new  energy 
sources  as  well  as  improving  the  efficiency 
of  our  current  resources. 

The  two  principal  programs  within  the 
NSF  which  contribute  most  to  this  effort 
are  scientific  research  project  support 
<SRPS>  and  r?search  applied  to  na- 
tional needs  <RANN)  Both  of  these  have 
been  cut  almost  $10  million  each  by  the 
committee,  making  a  total  cut  of  ap- 
proximately $20  million  in  our  energj-  re- 
■■  33  rch . 

In  SRPS.  for  example,  a  detailed  un- 
derstanding of  the  combustion  process  in 
automobile  engines  is  needed  in  order  to 
extract  the  maximum  amount  of  energy* 
from  automotive  fuel  as  well  as  to  fur- 
ther reduce  engine  pollutants. 

RANN  is  aimed  to  producing  more  im- 
mediate results.  RANN  serves  as  an  im- 
portant bridge  between  NSF's  basic  re- 
search programs  und  the  implementation 
of  this  research  in  soh^lng  practical  prob- 
lems. It  serves  to  hasten  the  process  of 
getting  laboratoiT  achievements  into  the 
overall  economy. 

One  promising  area  under  investiga- 
tion by  RANN  is  solar  energy.  Solar  en- 
ergy could  provide  a  nonpolluting,  eco- 
nomically acceptable  means  of  heating 
and  cooling  our  homes.  It  also  can  be 
used  to  generate  electricity.  Approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  used  for 
heating,  cooling,  and  supplying  the  hot 
water  need  of  buildings.  Consequently 
the  potential  impact  of  solar  energy 
could  be  profound.  To  accomplish  this 
objective,  a  balanced  program  of  research 
and  subsystems  tests  will  be  carried  out. 

A  coordinated  effort  is  underway  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  harness  the 
earth's  internal  heat.  Achievement  of 
geothermal  energy  production  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  megawatts  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  decade  could  save  at  least  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  daily.  The  possibility  of 
geothermal  energy  was  realized  long  ago. 
Many  who  have  studied  the  U.S.  geo- 
thermal resources  have  assessed  its  po- 
tential favoraNy  with  our  present  oil  and 
gas  reserves.  NSF  can  help  solve  the  re- 
maining technical  problems  impairing  its 
widespread  use. 

Projects  are  underway  to  develop  new 
meth(jds  of  storing  and  transporting  en- 
ergy. Advanced  battery  technology  is 
expected  to  find  use  in  both  automotive 
propulsion  and  electric  utilities.  Super- 
conductivity and  magnetics  technology 
applied  to  electric  generating  plants 
could  increase  efficiency.  Likewise,  work 
is  in  progress  to  improve  our  resource  ex- 
ploration and  assessment  capability.  Pre- 
cise identification  of  geothermal  and  fos- 
sil fuel  reserves  will  help  in  planning  the 
distribution  of  our  energy  supplies  over 
the  long  run. 

After  years  of  inattention  to  the  loom- 
ing energy  crisis,  the  Nation  needs  an  ac- 
celerated effort  in  order  to  resolve  the 
problem.  I  believe  that  the  current  bill 
will  enable  '-he  NSF  to  spearhead  the 
drive  toward  national  self-sufficiency  in 
energy.  We  must  marshall  our  technology 
and  fashion  a  comprehensive  answer  to 
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th2  prcbl'jin.  An  answer  which  combines 
tradilional  and  new  energy  sources; 
.vhich  balances  technological  feasibility', 
:ost.  social  acceptability,  and  environ- 
•nental  impact. 

If  we  Murease  the  RANN  budget  by  an- 
other  $5.5    million,    while    still   staying 
Aithin  the  budget— as  my  amendment 
provides—I  believe  that  the  NSF  can  pro- 
vide  the  leadership  necessary  to  substan- 
tiaUy  aid  in  the  solutKjn  to  tiie  energy 
problem.  It  can  provide  the  vital  link  in 
transforming  abstract,  scientific  princi- 
ples into  concrete,  everyday  benefits  such 
a-s  reasonable  power  costs,  stabilized  em- 
ployment, and  the  preservation  of  our 
high  standard  of  living.  And  I  kx)k  to  the 
current   bill   to   provide   the   NSF   with 
wherewithal  to  accomplish  this  mission 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  ticntleman  fixim  Mich- 
iiian  <Mr.  Eschi. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  first  rise  in  support  of  the  general  bill 
and  to  commend  the  chainnan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague*  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  D.Avisi  and  the  staff  who  worked 
diligently  in  brint;ing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
In  the  usual  manner  they  provided  de- 
tailed scrutiny  over  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Detailed  oversight  headngs  were 
conducted  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
effort. 

There  will  be  only  one  or  two  l.ssues  in 
this  bill  today.  I  think  perhaps  the  most 
important  i.ssue  I  might  discuss  would  be 
the  issue  of  the  prospective  amendment 
that  may  be  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  would,  in  effect, 
increase  the  authorization  for  RANn! 
while  decreasing  a  most  Important  au- 
thorization, that  for  institutional  sup- 
port. 

I  would  like  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  issue.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  committee  understand  that  the  bill 
does  increase  the  RANN  effort  85  percent 
over  what  it  was  this  year.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  add  an  additional  $5.5  million  to 
RANN. 

Second,  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  Institutional  support 
programs  by  a  like  amount.  Why  are 
institutional  support  programs  neces- 
sary? Perhaps  the  most  essential  reason 
they  are  necessary  is  to  provide  the  very 
matching  funds  to  come  and  join  with 
those  allocated  funds  in  the  RANN 
budget  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia proposes. 

As  the  testimony  we  have  heard 
throughout  the  year  emphasizes,  one  of 
the  real  problems  In  the  energy  field  is 
the  problem  of  proper  training  of  tech- 
nical people,  that  is  engineers  and 
scientists.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived that  merely  RANN  projects  going 
on  under  contract  at  various  Institu- 
tions will  solve  the  energy  problem. 

The  Members  should  make  sure  that 
they  understand  that  if  they  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  they  are  not  voting  against 
energy.  Indeed,  they  will  be  supporting  a 
realistic  energy  program  if  they  reject 
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tlie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia,  because  they  will  be  continu- 
ing to  provide  institutional  funds  at  the 
same  level  as  they  are  this  year. 

It  is  unencumbered  institutional  funds, 
and  they  can  be  mitched  witli  project 
money  coming  outside  of  RANN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  point  that 
should  be  made  is  that  the  RANN  m.mcv 
does  not  go  merely  for  matters  related 
to  energy.  That  money  is  discretionarv, 
and  indeed,  we  do  not  knov.-  at  this  tinie 
what  specific  proportion  of  lho.';e  RANN 
funds  will  go  to  energv-related  apiMied 
research.  So  that,  by  voting  for  a  lesser 
amount  than  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  suggested,  we  will  be  in  no 
way  encumbering  or  endaiiKCiing  our 
encrgj'  effort. 

So.  it  is  important  for  the  members 
of  the  committee,  I  think,  to  realize  that 
if  they  vote  against  the  genllcmans 
amendment  for  the  increase  of  the 
RANN  budget,  they  will  still  be  voting 
for  an  85-percent  increase  in  RANN  over 
the  present  year. 

Second,  if  they  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, they  will  be  voting  to  cut  out  a 
very  essential  program  delivering  funds 
to  our  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  can  act  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram on  developing  the  trained  tech- 
nicians and  trained  personnel  to  fi'.^ht  in 
the  energy  field.  So,  when  that  amend- 
ment comes,  whether  a  Member  repre- 
sents a  district  which  has  a  UCLA  in  it. 
or  a  University  of  Michigan  in  it.  I  would 
urge  them  to  reject  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  the 
business  of  providing  a  realistic  and 
comprehensive  program  of  both  basic 
and  applied  research  In  this  field. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfoi-nia. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wanted  to 
correct  a  point  the  gentleman  made. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  large  Increase  In  RANN,  there  is  a 
reason  for  this. 

What  is  the  reason?  The  reason  was 
because  we  had  at  one  time  an  energy 
crisis,  a  particular  energy  crisLs,  which 
we  still  have.  RANN  amount  was  In- 
creased by  that  80  percent  to  take  care 
of  the  energy  problem  of  this  Nation  and 
try  to  help  in  solving  the  energy  diflS- 
culty.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  increase. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  giving  me  this 
extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  RANN  itself  last  fall  did  not 
ask  for  that  Increase,  but  really  that  was 
a  decision  not  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  but  from  the  administration 
m  trying  to  put  energy  there.  However, 
at  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized 
that  this  is  not  the  only  delivery  system 
for  energy  research.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived by  thinking  that  If  we  cut  thl.s 
back,  we  are  really  going  to  cut  back  on 
our  energy  research  In  the  country. 
Indeed,  It  may  foster  It  by  providing 


funds  out  on  a  nonencumbered  ba.sis  to 
our  universities  and  colleges.  I  think  the 
other  point  should  be  made  that  there 
has  been  information  put  out  in  some 
materials  as  to  tlie  amount  of  funding; 
lor  this  yeiir  in  terms  of  thj.;e  in.-utu- 
tion.il  grant.s. 

Tli3  actual  funding  level  for  fiscal  .vear 
1974  was  $10  million  and  not  S3  million 
So  actually  the  committee  kept  the  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  .science  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  \v,.l 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
f.m  wondcrinr:  what  is  so  ."^acred  about  the 
figure  of  $788.2  million.  We  are  so  proud 
of  tlie  fact  that  the  committee  equaled 
in  its  bill  the  amount  that  the  adminis- 
tration requested. 

I  am  concerned,  because  I  just  spent 
9  days  with  my  constituents  on  their 
problems.  They  are  concerned  over 
energy. 

What  Is  wrong  with  increasing  the 
energy  appropriation  to  meet  the  admin- 
istration's request  without  any  cuts'' 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  issue  was  di.s- 
cussed  in  the  committee.  The  committee 
lelt  very  strongly  that  there  should  be 
certain  restraints  placed  in  the  budget, 
not  only  as  regards  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation,  but  also  as  it  re- 
lates to  NSF  even  entering  into  such  a 
field. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  quickly 
we  can  move  ahead  in  any  field  and  put 
dollars  into  a  program.  We  know  that 
dollars  alone  do  not  produce  solutions 
especially  in  scientific  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  judg- 
ment was  that  the  dollars  in  science  edu- 
cation could  probably  be  spent  more 
wisely  than  in  RANN,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional $5.5  million  would  not  necessarily 
make  or  break  the  country's  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  valid  point.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  Increasing  the  amount 
relating  to  energy,  particularly,  I  will 
say  to  the  Members,  when  we  consider 
today  that  a  very  short  time  ago  we  were 
aU  concerned  about  energy  as  the  main 
issue  in  this  land. 

I  think  that  within  reason  we  cannot 
spend  too  much  money  in  this  area. 

My  amendment  will  be  within  tlie 
budget;  it  will  not  exceed  the  budget.  It 
will  take  something  a^y  from  some  of 
the  educational  areas,  institutional  edu- 
cation, for  example.  Let  me  point  out 
something  further.  Institutional  educa- 
tion is  not  the  only  source  of  our  educa- 
tion either.  There  is  educational  training 
in  RANN.  So  that  is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I  want  to 
answer  that  point.  My  time  Is  limited,  so 
I  will  proceed  to  answer  the  gentleman. 
The  important  point  Is  that  most  of  the 
RANN  dollars  that  are  in  education  are 
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directed  dollars,  and  what  we  met-"  out 
to  our  colleges  and  universities  are  some 
unencumbered  dollars  in  order  to  ap- 
ply matching  training  and  matching  pro- 
grams for  these  funds. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this  is 
not  the  only  area  of  energy  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  and  it  is  not  tlie  only  ijroblem 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Chairm.Tn.  I  vield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlenrm  from  Florida 
iMr.  PnQUA>. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  ri.se 
in  support  of  this  Important  legislation 
as  I  feel  it  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  science  and  technology  sup- 
port which  reflects  the  need  for  both 
basic  and  applied  research  efforts  on  a 
national  level.  The  authorization  levels 
set  forth  in  the  bill  agree  with  the  total 
spending  amounts  recommended  by  the 
President  and  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  ability  of  our  Nation's  scientists  and 
teachw-s  to  contribute  to  knowledge  and 
enable  us  to  better  understand  and.  thus, 
respond  to  the  problems  confronting  us. 
Environmental  concerns,  energy  technol- 
ogy, basic  research  in  the  areas  of  earth 
sciences,  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
and  engineering  are  all  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent  three 
Institutions  of  higher  education — the 
University  of  Florida,  the  Florida  State 
University,  and  Florida  A.  &  M.  Univer- 
sity, all  of  which  have  talented  and  In- 
quisitive scientists  participating  in  NSF 
research  programs.  Being  well  known 
centers  of  learning  excellence,  several 
areas  of  NSF  support  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  these  schools.  Scientific  research 
project  support,  graduate  student  sup- 
port and  the  institutional  Improvement 
for  science  items  are  essential  aspects  of 
the  NSF  support  effort. 

In  1974,  two-fifths  of  the  total  Federal 
effort  in  basic  scientific  research  is  made 
up  of  National  Science  Foundation's  sci- 
entific research  project  support,  the  larg- 
est single  component  of  the  Foundations' 
overall  program.  The  committee  has 
placed  this  authorization  level  at  $354 
million.  This  program  will  support  the 
continued  extension  of  a  fimdamental 
scientific  knowledge  base  from  which  to 
draw  for  social,  economic,  and  techno- 
logical advances.  Basic  research  of  this 
nature  is,  of  course,  carried  on  predomi- 
nately at  universities. 

The  need  for  scientific  manpower  is 
great  indeed  and  this  manpower  pool  is 
provided  through  various  giaduate  stu- 
dent support  programs,  including  that 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
committee  has  proposed  to  increase  the 
President's  request  for  graduate  studoit 
spending  by  $500,000.  This  would  bring 
graduate  student  spending  just  over  the 
fiscal  year  1974  level  which  means  that 
the  spending  level  will  just  meet  infla- 
tionary factors.  Because  of  the  commit- 
tee's concern  about  declining  support  for 
this  program,  it  has  placed  a  floor  imder 
this  amoimt  and  woiild  require  expendi- 
tures of  at  least  this  amount.  Certainly, 
the  graduate  student  item  is  of  very  high 
priority  and  must  be  provided  adequate 
support. 

Finally,  another  program  of  high  pri- 
ority was  jeopardized  due  to  lack  of  ad- 
ministration support  and  the  committee 


has  recommended  stroiiglj-  that  it  con- 
tinue to  receive  support.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  has  increased  the  institu- 
tional improvement  for  science  item  by 
%1  million  to  rector.,  the  institutional 
grants  for  science  proEfram  to  last  year's 
level.  Development  and  strengthening  of 
outstanding  science  departments  is  a 
p'-imary  mission  of  this  program  support 
and  has  been  utilized  effectively  by  the 
Univerviiy  o'  Florida.  In  an  exchange  of 
rorre«pondcnce  with  the  graduate  dean 
pf  the  Uriveisity  of  Florida.  I  learned  of 
The  imiK)uant  uses  to  which  institutional 
improvement  for  science  funds  are  put 
h'S  that  school.  In  order  for  the  Members 
to  better  understand  the  importance  of 
this  budget  item.  I  include  Dr.  Harr>- 
Sisler's  letter  at  this  point  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members: 

Universpty  of  Florida. 
Gaincsxnlle,  March   27,   1974. 
Hon.  Don  Plqua. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Don:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  12,  1974,  in  which  you  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  National  Science 
Foundation  Budget  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately seven  mlUlon  dollars  for  the  Institu- 
tional Improvement  for  Science  Program. 

In  response  to  your  question  regarding  the 
manr.er  in  which  the  University  of  Florida 
lias  utilized  these  funds  the  following  In- 
formation may  be  of  use  to  you.  Approxi- 
mately 82%  of  these  funds  are  awarded  by 
tlie  University-wide  Research  CouncU.  which 
is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Is  chaired 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Awards 
are  made  to  academic  departments  for  the 
purchase  of  research  equipment,  scholarly 
bool.s.  or  otlier  research  materials  of  a  capi- 
tal nature.  The  awards  are  made  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis  through  research  proposals 
submitted  by  Individual  faculty  memljers  to 
tlie  Graduate  School.  These  applications  are 
rated  Individually  by  members  of  a  Faculty 
Screening  Committee  which  recommends  a 
list  In  order  of  priority  to  the  Graduate  Dean 
and  the  Research  Council  for  consideration. 
^  The  remaining  18%  of  the  grant  funds  are 
distributed  by  the  Graduate  Dean  to  the  sev- 
eral CoUege  Deans  for  their  use  in  bringing 
consultants  and  visiting  lecturers  to  the 
campus. 

Institutional  grant  funds  are  used  in  these 
ways  for  the  following  reasons.  The  avall- 
ablilty  of  a  central  pool  of  significant  re- 
search funds,  awarded  on  a  highly  competi- 
tive basis.  Is  Important  In  encouraging  the 
development  of  highest  quality  programs  In 
research  In  Graduate  education.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  a  department  chairman  to  distribute 
his  own  budgeted  funds  on  a  competitive 
basis,  thereby  denying  support  to  colleagues 
with  whom  he  must  work  closely  and  har- 
moniously; thus  It  Is  commonly  difficult  to 
use  departmental  funds  to  appropriately 
support  outstanding  programs.  Centrally  ad- 
ministered, competitive  funds  on  the  other 
hand  can  be  used  to  award,  encourage,  and 
support  only  the  best  research,  thereby  as- 
sisting the  University  In  achieving  its  goal 
of  overaU  exceUence. 

Tlie  reasons  for  allocating  funds  for  con- 
sultants and  lecturers  are  several  fold.  First, 
the  University  has  had  a  significant  number 
of  developing  departments  and  interdisci- 
plinary programs  that  need  short  visits  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  including  both  formal 
lectiu-es  and  informal  consultation  to  en- 
courage, inspire,  and  advise.  Second,  the  geo- 
graphical position  If  the  state  Is  such  that 
vlslta  do  not  Just  "happen"  as  incidental 
stopovers;  they  must  be  planned,  encouraged, 
and  supported.  Finally,  uncommlted  funds 


o:   ii)is  i.vpc  are  t'le  most  d;r!"icult  tu  oblaiu 
from  rigidly  structured  State  budgets. 

The  availability  of  ;n>Mtut:oiial  grant 
n.nds  iias  licen  an  imiJciiant  lactor  in  per- 
iiuuiug  the  Graduate  Dean  to  continue  to 
f.-ert  innuen  c  for  the  upgrading  of  quality 
"u  the  UiHvt-'.  itys  programs  in  sciencer 
Furfiiennore.  the  relative  Importance  ol 
these-  tur.c>  has  grow  n  dramatically  as  other 
c!ifc>et!Oi:ary  p-.ouies  primarily  subvention 
Tiir.'l.s  irom  federal  fellowship  and  tralnee- 
'^hi.o  prcgran-is  have  shrunk  toward  zero 
Fact  l!v  need  ft'..d  Interest  are  at  an  all  time 
Mgli  yet  av,'>.ilab;e  funds  are  approaching  a 
'■.ew  lo% . 

Examnle-  cl'  research  equipment  that  was 
piirc-ha=ied  in  part  with  Institutional  grant 
finds  last  year  Include  a  positive  ion  beam 
deflecting  unit  for  the  two  million  volt  van- 
de-Graff  accelerator;  and  amino  acid  ana- 
lyzer for  microbiological  research;  a  micro- 
photometer  to  study  fluorescence  and  ab- 
sorption of  visible  light  in  the  biochemical 
analysis  of  sinple  cells  and  groups  of  cells;  a 
sixteen  channel  electroencephalogram  poly- 
CTaph  for  use  in  the  Psychology  sleep  labora- 
tory: an  atomic  absorption  spectrophotom- 
eter for  establishing  a  major  research  pro- 
gram In  geochemistry ;  and  a  computer  con- 
trolled data  acquisition  system  to  aid  in 
investigating  the  environmental  effects  on 
I5lant  growth,  water  use.  and  environmental 
quality  of  Florida's  fruit  crops. 

In  summary.  Don.  the  NSF  Institutional 
Improvement  for  Science  Funds  are  ver. 
important  to  the  University  of  Florida  and 
I  would  urge  you  to  advocate  an  Increase  in 
this  item  to  at  least  the  ten  million  df^l'.a- 
FY  1P74  level. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  H.  Sislek 

Dean 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
launched  major  programs  in  the  1960's 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  science 
programs  of  academic  institutions.  Tliis 
included  a  comprehensive  institutional 
science  support  program  designed  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  university  science 
programs  and  smaller -scale  depart- 
mental programs  designed  to  improve 
the  science  quaUty  of  individual  depart- 
ments. More  than  100  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  participated  in 
these  programs,  and  the  total  NSF  in- 
vestments in  these  efforts  totaled  over 
$200  million.  By  fiscal  year  1972  these 
programs  had  resulted  in  the  upgradii^cr 
of  over  300  science  departments. 

An  important  goal  of  the  Nationa'. 
Science  Foundation  is  to  avoid  undue 
concentration  in  its  science  research  and 
education  support  to  insure  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  that  scientific  strength  is 
achieved  suid  maintained  in  all  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  evolution  of 
U.S.  academic  science  had  resulted  in 
the  clustering  of  institutions  having  out- 
standing science  capabiUtles  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Far  West,  and  certain 
other  regions  of  the  Nation  To  some 
degree,  this  clustenng  was  reinforced 
by  Federal  programs  of  research  pro- 
curement sponsored  at  tjniversities  dur- 
ing World  War  II  in  such  fields  as  radar, 
nuclear  physics,  and  others. 

In  1952,  the  first  full  year  of  National 
Science  Foimdation  program  activities, 
fewer  than  100  academic  institutions 
offered  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  science,  and 
only  59  academic  institutl(»is  in  33 
States  participated  in  NSF  programs  that 
year.  By  contrast,  in  fiscal  year  1975 
more  than   950   academic   institutions, 
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several  hundred  other  uonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  industrial  and  Federal 
latKM-atoiies  will  participate  in  NSP- 
sponsored  research.  These  participants 
are  loctited  in  all  50  States.  More  than 
1.000  research  scientists  and  12.000 
araduate  students  will  bo  involved  in 
these  efforts. 

Tlie  record  has  been  tliat  uicreased 
geographic  diversity  lias  accompaiued 
increased  support  of  basic  research,  the 
fundamental  NSF  mLssion.  EXuring  the 
past  10  years  there  has  been  an  increise 
in  the  percentage  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  scientinc  research  project 
support  awards  noinR  to  areas  outside  or 
the  northeast,  north-central,  and  Pa- 
cilic  regions.  The  increased  geographic 
distribution  of  research  funds  is  a  meas- 
ure of  an  improved  research  capability 
in  the  other  regions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science.  Research, 
and  Development  Subcommittee  ol  tlie 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, I  heartily  endorse  tiiis  meas- 
ure and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  M03HER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  PtowERs) . 

Mr.  FLOWEilS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I,  of  course.  \vi.sh  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  do  want  once  again, 
however,  to  voice  my  opposition  to  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation  appears  to  make  its 
grants.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  NSF 
discriminates  In  favor  of  ooe  section  over 
the  other  or  in  favor  of  one  college  over 
the  other,  but  I  will  just  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  report  of 
contracts  and  grants  in  tl»  last  fiscal 
year.  This  report  clearly  indicates  that 
certain  institutioas  in  certain  States  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  hon's  share  of  the 
National  Science   Foundation's   grants. 
It  seems  to  me  that  N8P  has  a  definite 
obligation  to  see  that  these  awards  are 
distributed   more   equitably   across   our 
Nation.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  quality 
research  people  and  institutions  deserv- 
ing of  grants  and  contracts  are  located 
only  In  those  few  areas  now  receiving 
special  attention.  In  fact.  I  am  other- 
wise convinced  that  we  have  fortunately 
a  widely  dispersed  national  capability  for 
research  to  the  areas  of  interest  to  NSF. 
and  consequently  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  make  a  better  effort 
toward  broader  support. 

I  have  mnde  my  position  known  to  the 
Director  and  to  the  other  officials  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  in  this 
way  I  want  to  call  their  attention  to  it 
once  again  and  hope  that  they  will  do 
a  whole  lot  better  by  many  sections  of 
the  country  In  the  coming  year  than  tliey 
have  In  the  past  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  "WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
.'iupport  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Ancelo  Ro»- 
( ALLo,  to  H.R.  13999.  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  for  1975 
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The  amendment  in  straiglitforward 
language  prohibits  the  Foundation  from 
using  Federal  funds  to  support  or  con- 
duct research  on  the  human  fetus  which 
is  outside  the  mother  and  Iia.s  a  beating 
heart. 

As  this  amendment  is  e^senliaUy  the 
same  as  that  whicli  the  House  approved 
last  July  22  by  a  vote  of  288  to  73  as 
part  of  the  1974  NSF  auUiorization  bill, 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  today  to  again 
cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  tliis  worthy 
;unendment. 

I  must,  in  all  good  ronscieuce.  point 
out  that  human  dignity  cries  out  tliat 
we  should  once  and  for  all  j-roliibit  the 
wanton,  and  I  might  add.  lumecessary 
jesearch  on  innocent  and  living  fetuses 
which  has  been  conducted  so  heartlessly 
in  the  past. 

Medical  science  has  testified  that  there 
IS  little  practical  knowledge  which  can 
be  gained  from  tlie  conduct  of  research 
on  a  hve  fetus  And  what  little  informa- 
tion is  deiived  can  never  offset  the  untold 
pain  which  a  fetus  who  can  neither  talk 
nor  defend  itself  must  suffer. 

Regardless  of  our  religious  affiliation, 
and  regardless  of  our  overall  views  on 
abortion  itself.  I  trust  that  this  body  will 
act  once  again  to  insure  that  Federal 
funds  are  not  used  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever to  permit  man,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence, to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  hu- 
man fetus. 

Certainly,  as  civill»ed  people,  we  can 
do  no  less.  Especially,  in  light  of  the 
past  horrors  committed  In  the  name  of 
research  by  those  whose  humanity  was 
extinct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  Is  somethnes  easy  to  forget  the 
underlying  importance  of  basic  scien- 
tific research  in  our  rush  to  find  imme- 
diate solutions  to  problems  we  face  This 
research  that  takes  place  at  the  frontiers 
of  our  knowledge  often  seems  very  ab- 
stract, technical,  and  esoteric.  But  It  is 
here.  In  the  minds  and  laboratories  of 
gifted  men  and  women,  that  the  truly 
breathtaking,  revolutionary  discoveries 
that  can  change  society  occur.  One  of  the 
paradoxes  of  these  discoveries,  as  of  life 
itself,  Is  that  they  are  often  unpredict- 
able. This  is  really  what  we  mean  by 
basic  research— breaking  such  new 
ground  that  we  cannot  tell  what  we  will 
find. 

For  example,  the  fission  process  Itself 
was  discovered  quite  by  chance  as  a  result 
of  chemists  bombarding  uranium  ih  their 
continuing  search  for  new  elements.  The 
fusion  process,  on  which  many  hopes  are 
riding  as  an  energy  source  for  the  next 
century,  was  discovered  by  chance  in  Uie 
course  of  studies  of  bow  the  Sun  gets  its 
lieat.  And  the  laser — a  contraction  of 
"light  In  phase"— was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  research  on  the  kind  of  light 
emitted  by  atoms  and  molecules. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  potential 
value  that  basic  research  has  for  the  Na- 
tion. Congress  established  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  in  1951.  The  Founda- 
tions  primary  mission  since  then  has 
been  to  support  and  strengthen  scienttQc 
research  in  all  the  disclplhies. 

That  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 


lliat  ba.;ic  scientific  knowledge  is  the  bed- 
rock of  the  entire  R.  &  D.  structure  is 
borne  out  by  the  program  piopo.sed  for 
NSl'  ne.xt  year.  This  program  contains  a 
21-percent  increase  in  basic  researcli 
r-roject  support,  to  a  total  of  $354  million, 
c  >t<{.bli  liing  a  very  vigorous  prosram  ol 
fundamental  researcJi  for  the  coming 
year. 

Some  areas  of  NSr  s  ongoing  basic  re- 
.scarch  support  tliat  have  r articular  rele- 
vance to  current  problems  are  as  follows: 
Research  on  world  climate  conditio'is 
i  liuli)ing  to  establish  historic  ad  changes 
Ml  weather  and  their  causes,  which  have 
;  ijriilicantly  affected  tcmparature  and 
lj-\,ci -i'iition.  These  studies  are  helping 
t .  d.  fine  the  boundaries  of  climatic  vari- 
ability and  to  establish  measures  of  man's 
effect  on  climate.  They  are  also  impor- 
tant in  studying  tlie  effect  of  climate  on, 
lor  example,  food  production. 

Resoarcli  supported  on  basic  magnetic 
I'loperties  of  matter  has  led  to  develop- 
ir.ent  ol  a  high-gradient  magnetic  sepa- 
rator for  refming  semi-taconite  ore.  This 
has  now  been  tested  successfully  in  the 
laboratoi-y.  Hopefully  this  process  can 
aid  in  exploiting  the  NaUon's  200  years 
supply  of  iron  resources,  still  imder- 
ground  because  the  ores  aie  too  impure 
for  existing  refining  methods. 

Research  on  blood  flow  has  led  to  the 
possibility  of  using  echo  signals  to  meas- 
uie  the  velocity  of  blood  flow.  This  offers 
possible  alternatives  to  present  medical 
procedures  involving  catheterization  of 
the  heart  that,  although  now  performed 
extensively,  are  dangerous  and  expensive. 
Research  on  economic  systems  is  pro- 
ducing valuable  predictive  measui-es  for 
anticipating  trends  in  such  areas  as  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  effects  of  devaluation, 
and  consequences  of  the  interaction  of 
one  nation's  economic  system  with 
others,  and  so  forth. 

In  these  and  many  other  areas,  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  to  inciease 
our  basic  knowledge  if  we  are  to  find 
constructive  solutions  to  the  problems 
ahead.  In  this  regard,  while  I  support 
this  legislation  very  strongly.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  are  using  the  full  po- 
tential of  our  mental  resoiux:es  In  vital 
areas  of  basic  research.  Not  all  such  re- 
search comes  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  guidance,  and  there  aie 
differences  of  opinion  on  how  we  can 
best  use  the  limited  resources  available 
to  us.  However,  I  do  believe  that  we  can 
afford  a  greater  commitment  of  re- 
sources, particularly  In  the  energy  field 
than  this  bill  authorizes. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting HJl.  13999  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  all  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  diligence  and  co- 
operation In  working  on  this  biU. 

The  contribution  which  NSF  can  make 
to  our  Nation  Is  greater  today  than  per- 
haps at  any  other  time  in  Its  existence. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  its  ability  to  foster 
the  research  necessary  to  resolve  the  en- 
ergy problem.  Before  the  problem  can 
be  solved,  it  must  be  understood.  NSF 
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."support  the  research  essential  to  un- 
derstanding and  appreciating  the  factors 
r  ffecting  the  problem. 

The  energy  problem  will  require  a 
rninprehensive  response.  It  is  not  likely 
itiat  any  one.  miracle-type  breakthrough 
\iiil  solve  the  problem.  Rather  the 
answer  lies  in  aggregating  many  smaller 
achievements  and  channeling  them  to- 
ward the  goal  of  national  self-sulBciency 
in  energy. 

In  this  respect  what  is  needed  is  not 
only  technical  progress  but  the  effective 
integration  of  a  series  of  individual  ad- 
vances into  a  coordinated,  comprrfiensive 
solution.  I  am  confident  that  NSF  can 
provide  the  leadership  in  pursuing  the 
required  technical  achievements.  But  I 
am  equally  concerned  that  NSF  may  not 
have  the  managerial  depth  and  experi- 
ence necessary  to  coordinate  an  aggres- 
sive attack  on  the  energy  problem.  Hold- 
ing the  reins  on  such  an  enormous  effort 
is  a  formidable  task.  In  the  past  NSF 
has  not  been  called  to  address  such  a 
sweeping  program. 

For  this  reason  I  encourage  NSF  to 
face  up  to  this  point  and  look  for  as- 
sistance from  those  agencies  which  have 
experience  managing  huge  programs 
and  meeting  deadlines.  I  believe  that 
NASA  is  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  provide  the  needed  cohesion.  NASA 
has  considerable  experience  in  manag- 
ing programs  which  are  not  only  large 
but  also  scientific.  Furthermore,  NASA 
is  also  contributing  some  significant 
technical  contributions  to  the  effort. 
NASA  pictures  from  space  are  helping 
to  identify  new  energy  reserves.  Wotk 
on  solar  panels  for  Skylab  is  parallel  to 
work  underway  on  implementing  solar 
energy  for  domestic  Earth  use.  NSF  and 
NASA  are  a  complementary  pair  and  I 
believe  would  make  good  partners  in  the 
drive  for  independence  in  energy. 

As  a  beneficial  side  effect  to  NSF's  in- 
creased role  in  supporting  energy  R.  &  D., 
I  hope  that  NSF  would  use  this  a^  an 
opportimlty  to  diversify  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  programs  it  fimds.  A 
pattern  has  emerged  whereby  a  dispro- 
portionate amoimt  of  its  support  is  going 
to  only  a  few  States.  There  are  some  in- 
stitutions whose  high  standing  in  the  sci- 
ences makes  them  worthy  candidates  for 
NSF  supix)rt.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
this  situation  may  settle  Into  a  fixed 
pattern  with  the  same  few  recipients 
cornering  the  market  on  NSF  funds 
year  after  year. 

If  we  are  to  build  a  solid  and  broad 
scientific  foundation,  then  research 
funds  must  be  avaUable  to  a  wide  variety 
of  people.  Those  institutions  who  may 
lag  slightly  the  performance  of  their 
more  prestigious  brothers  need  the  fimd- 
ing  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap.  Thus,  the 
objective  of  NSF  research  projects  can 
be  twofold.  First,  to  accomplish  a  par- 
ticular scientific  mission;  and  second,  to 
maintain  and  upgrade  the  capabilities 
of  institutions  who  participate  In  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Intended  my  re- 
marks to  serve  as  constructive  observa- 
tions on  how  NSF  can  better  accom- 


plish its  mission  and  serte  the  Nation 
The  NSF  has  done  a  go4d  job  m  the 
past  and  if  it  follows  the*  few  points  I 
.  have  made,  I  believe  it  will  do  an  even 
better  job. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  disheartened  that  the  House  is  once 
again,  in  the  name  of  presen'ing  the  dig- 
nity of  human  life,  engaging  in  emo- 
tional and  acrimonious  debate  over  a  so- 
called  fetus  protection  amendment 
which  on  its  face  betrays  a  disregard  for 
life. 

I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of  any  ex- 
perimentation which  would  prejudice  the 
life  of  any  human  being,  whether  it  be 
a  fetus  In  its  mother's  womb,  an  aborted 
fetus,  or  any  human  being  at  any  stage 
of  its  life.  However,  when  we  deny  any 
experimentation  on  nonviable  fetal  tis- 
sue, which  is  the  effect  this  bill  would 
have,  we  are  not  respecting  human  life: 
we  are  depriving  omselves  of  medical 
research  which  doc;  not  endanger  any 
human  being  and  may  well  save  the  lives 
of  many  mothers  and  their  babies  in  the 
future. 

The  emotional  rhetoric  in  this  debate 
has  consistently  failed  to  address  the 
broader  issue,  of  which  fetal  research  is 
only  a  small  part:  the  whole  problem 
of  ethics  in  biomedical  research  affecting 
humans  of  all  ages,  including  research 
on  prisoners,  improper  drugs  use,  and 
research  being  conducted  on  patients 
without  their  full  knowledge  of  their  risk. 

A  bill  is  now  in  conference — H.R. 
7724 — which  would  properly  deal  with 
this  problem  In  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  manner  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects,  composed  of  scholars 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  including 
ethics,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  This  Commission  would  under- 
take a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  to  identify  the  basic  ethical  prin- 
ciples which  should  imderlie  the  conduct 
of  biomedical  research  involving  hiunan 
subjects,  and  be  authorized  to  establish 
and  implement  policies  designed  to  as- 
sure that  biomedical  research  involving 
human  subjects  is  carried  out  in  accord 
with  those  principles.  Although  limited 
to  HEW  grants,  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission would  certainly  be  applicable  to 
all  Federal  programs. 

There  Is  no  question  that  legislation 
of  the  type  before  us  would  be  extreme- 
ly damaging  to  scientific  research.  Ex- 
periments using  tissue  from  nonviable 
fetuses,  which  are  closely  akin  to  the 
investigations  undertaken  in  autopsies, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  cures  for 
such  crippling  diseases  as  polio  and  Ger- 
man measles.  Scientists  who  are  depend- 
ent on  the  imlque  characteristics  of  fetal 
tissue  are  now  on  the  verge  of  break- 
throughs in  several  other  areas,  such  as 
ciu-es  for  sickle  cell  anemia,  diabetes, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  several  forms  of  men- 
tal retardation.  It  Is  acknowledged  that 
prohibitive  legislation  wotild  greatly 
imp>ede  the  progress  of  cancer  research. 
This  amendment  is  also  an  Insult  to 
the  many  able  and  conscientious  phy- 
sicians who  are  trying  to  deal  In  a  sen- 


>-i.i'.  e  and  tender  fasliion  v.ith  the  emer- 
.■^ont  fetus,  while  affording  society  the 
immen.<^e  benefits  which  can  be  gained 
in  the  protection  of  mothers  and  new- 
born, as  well  as  cures  for  major  diseases. 
To  deny  the  right  of  experimentation 
on  any  fetus  outside  the  womb  of  its 
motiier  as  lone  as  it  has  a  hearbeat.  re- 
erardle-ss  of  its  viability,  could  have  rami- 
fications far  beyond  the  narrow  issue  of 
fetal  research.  For  example,  in  organ 
transplants,  the  biological  system  mu-t, 
be  kept  fully  functioning,  including  a  full 
heartbeat,  before  a  successful  transfer 
can  be  made.  The  same  issues  as  to  the 
definitive  vital  signs,  whether  heartbeats 
or  brain  waves,  or  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors, are  involved.  This  problem  involves 
some  of  the  most  complex  ethical,  moral 
and  legal  issues  of  our  time.  It  must  not 
be  determined  by  emotional  debate  on 
nongermane  floor  amendments  which 
have  not  even  had  the  benefit  of  due  con- 
sideration by  our  legislative  body. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
inserting  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle on  fetal  research. 

CiTRBS  ON  Fetal  Research  Impede  Fight 

ON  Disease 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Restrictions  on   fetal   research   that    have 

been   Instituted   in   the   last  few  weeks  are 

seriously  Impeding  doctors  In  several  medical 

centers  in  the  United  States  in  their  efforts 

to  develop  potential  cures  and  preventions 

for  a  wide  variety  of  diseases. 

These  curbs  are  now  affecting  research  on 
cancer  birth  defects,  aging,  the  common  cold 
and  other  major  health  problems,  according 
to  Interviews  with  leading  medical  investiga- 
tors. 

Last  week,  a  Boston  obstetrician  was  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter  in  the  death  of  a 
fetus  in  connection  with  a  legal  abortion. 
Pour  other  doctors  in  Massachusetts  were  ac- 
cused of  violating  a  19th-century  law  against 
grave-robbing  after  they  used  tissue  from 
aborted  fetuses  for  medical  research. 

In  addition,  anti-abortion  forces  and  peo- 
ple who  feel  it  is  unethical  to  \ise  products 
of  human  conception  for  research  have 
picketed  Lnstltutlons  around  the  country 
where  fetal  tissues  are  used  in  the  labora- 
tory. At  least  one  city,  Cleveland,  ha£  passed 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  research  on,  or 
medical  use  of,  products  of  aborted  human 
conception. 

As  a  result  of  that  ban.  Dr.  Fred  Robblns, 
dean  of  Case -Western  Reserve  Medical  School 
there,  said: 

"We  are  in  serious  danger  of  loelug  a  ma- 
jor grant  that  Is  buUt  around  developing 
diagnostic  tests  for  early  diagnosis  of  a 
variety  of  birth  defects." 

Dr.  Robblns  added:  "You  have  to  be  a  brave 
fellow  to  do  fetal  research  these  days." 

In  California,  a  law  passed  last  year  that 
bans  scientific  experiments  on  live  fetuses 
has  hindered  such  research  at  Stanford  Medi- 
cal School,  a  spokesman  for  the  Palo  Alto 
Institution  said. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  spon- 
soring a  registry  to  obtain  data  on  a  prenatal 
diagnostic  test  called  amslocentesls.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  assess  the  safety  and  accuracy  of 
theee  tests  from  studies  in  the  T7nlted  States. 
However,  Dr.  Duane  Alexander  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  said  that  In  the 
wake  of  the  Boston  Indictments,  officials  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore  bad 
prohibited  their  doctors  from  obtaining  sam- 
ples of  fetal  cells  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  discarded,  as  material  for  scientific  con- 
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trols  for  tests  used  in  treating  mothers  £,i;d 
wewborns. 

CIIILUNG  EfTKT 

Nell  Chavet,  the  lawyer  for  the  dixriors  in- 
dicted in  Bostou.  said  'the  chimng  effeif  of 
th*t  case  had  caused  two  grc  ups  of  Invest  i^;!!  - 
tors  Ui  Itaasachusetts  to  st:  p  three  hunoan 
fetal  research  projects. 

"These  doctors  are  nervous  about  pubUoiy 
revealing  what  research  they  are  not  doliig 
anymore,"  Mr.  Chayet  said  "They  fear  they, 
t<x>,  may  be  Implicated,"  he  added. 

At  Harvard,  a  spokesman  said  that  officials 
had  impoeed  a  "no  comment"  status  pending 
dispoeltioii  of  the  case  against  the  doctors. 
Coiiceru  resulting  from  debate  over  the 
ethics  of  fetal  research  has  reportedly  led  U) 
curtatlmeut  of  some  grants  to  researchers 
iLslng  fetal  tissue.  Further,  researchers  here, 
In  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  said 
the  growing  public  debate  over  fetal  reaearrh 
had  hampered  some  of  their  projects. 

Over  the  last  several  decades  fetal  research 
has  re.-iulted  in  successful  preventions  of 
crippiers  such  as  polio  and  German  measles 
(rubella) .  And  sucoBssful  treatments  of  new- 
borns as  well  as  adults  have  resulted  since 
World  War  II  from  researcJi  dependent  ou 
fetal  tissues  obtained  from  natural  miscar- 
riages euid  legal  abortions. 

But  the  Investigators  said  that  such  ther- 
apies had  become  so  routine  that  the  pab- 
11c  took  them  for  granted  and  overlooked  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  developed  from  letul 
research. 

Some  researchers  crUiclzed  their  own  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  officials  for  not  having  pre- 
pared a  list  of  sucli  gains  of  defense  of  Uie 
opposition  of  mental  research. 

CaUX  OV  Tilt.  OtBAlE 

The  crux  of  the  debate  over  such  research 
Is:  What  use  can  be  made  of  fetal  tissue 
when  Solent ists  obtain  -Informed  con.senf 
from  the  mother?  Researchers  consider  It 
ethically  wrong  to  deny  proper  usje  of  that 
tissue  when  It  can  potentially  benefit  man- 
kind and  when  It  would  otherwtee  be  wasted. 
Some  people  oppose  Ite  use  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, even  with  the  permission  of  the 
parents. 

The  Rev.  Warren  Schaller,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Right  to  Life  Commit- 
tee In  Washington,  said  that  the  organisa- 
tion, a  leader  among  antl-abortlon  forces, 
opposed  experimentation  on  fetuses  because 
the  fetuses  cannot  give  Informed  consent. 
However,  he  said  that  the  group  had  not 
taken  an  offlolal  position  on  the  question  of 
how  researchers  could  do  the  study  that 
require  fetal  tissue  If  curbs  against  such  In- 
vestigations were  impoeed  nationally. 

Dr.  John  P  Etiders.  the  Harvard  Nobel 
laureate,  whose  research  Involving  fetal  tl.ssue 
led  to  the  development  of  the  polio  vaccine 
said- 

•I  feel  It  would  be  a  big  setback  for  the 
progress  of  medicine  If  use  of  fetal  tissues 
were  stopped  " 

Others  polnied  out  the  relevance  of  fetal 
research  to  the  conquest  of  cancer  program 
that  has  presidential  and  Congressional 
backing  Doctors  are  mystified  why  growth 
Is  so  effectively  controlled  In  the  rapidly 
dividing  cells  of  a  fetus  and  child  while  simi- 
lar biologic  principles  lead  to  uncontrolled 
growth  of  cancers  and  the  apparent  break- 
down in  Immunologic  defeuaes  la  maJlguaut 
disease. 

Barriers  agaln.st  the  use  of  fetal  tissue 
"cerUlnly  would  Impede  progress  In  cancer 
research,"  Dr.  Enders  said. 

DRAMATIC  rrSEB  CITED 
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Vaccines  and  treatment  of  premature 
babies  was  among  the  moet  dramatic  exam- 
ples noted  of  Ufe-savlng  therapies  that  could 


rot  Vave  Ixeii  developed  without  u.se  of 
fetal  tl-siue  Many  doses  of  licensed  vaccines 
now  prescribed  by  doctors  are  prepared  from 
fetal  tissues  obtained  from  Just  one  fetus 
p.borted   in   Sweden   In   1962 

Other  examples  Include  blood  cells  that 
physlUaus  use  to  help  dlajjiiobe  k,  me  caixers 
and  other  diseases.  Laboratory  technicians 
rely  on  fetal  cells  to  detect  viruses  ui  protect- 
ing the  public's  health  against  outbreaks  of 
many  common  viral   infections. 

Yet  the  pe.scarehers  said  they  had  been 
falsely  accused  of  planning  abortions  for 
scientific  investlpitlons  and  that  some  po- 
litical forces  have  purposely  confused  the 
separate  tissues  of  proper  controls  on  fetal 
research  and  legalized  abortions. 

Now  rescarerers  are  trying  to  develrp  va-- 
clnes  against  diseases  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented or  to  Imnrcve  cxl-^ln;;  cnrs  like  the 
rabies  vaccine.  They  are  trying  to  discover 
treatments  for  renetlc  dl  eases  like  slckle- 
ccll  anemia  and   forms  of  cerebral  paL'-y. 

Also,  to  prevent  further  thalidomide  trag- 
edies, they  are  seeking  to  determine  which 
drugs  that  are  considered  safe  for  adults 
might  damage  a  griwlng  fetus  or  newborn 
child.  That  was  cited  as  one  reason  why 
the  Boston  doctors  did  the  .«;tudles  that  led 
to  their  indictments. 

With  traeredles  like  thalidomide  In  mind, 
Dr.  Richard  Crout,  who  directs  the  Bureau 
of  Drugs  at  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, eakl  "Almost  every  major  drug  di.saster 
has  occurred  In  children,  often  in  newborns." 
Only  after  hundreds  of  newborns  were  per- 
manently blinded  did  doctors  learn  that 
doses  of  oxygen  that  were  safe  for  aduiu. 
were  deleterious  to  newborns. 

MOR£  TESTING  UEaF.O 

As  a  result.  Dr.  Crout  said  the  agency 
was  encouraging  more,  rather  than  lets,  test- 
ing of  drugs  in  children  to  determine  the 
safest,  moot  effective  dose  of  medication. 

Such  data  are  considered  critical  because 
doctors  In  recent  years  have  discovered  that 
the  physiology  of  the  newborn  and  children 
up  to  about  age  two  years  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  that  of  the  adult.  Accordingly, 
pediatricians  often  cannot  prescribe  drugs 
the  way  Uielr  colleagues  do  lor  adult  pa- 
tients. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  AJford  of  the  Unlvert.Uy  of 
Alabama  In  Birmingham,  who  Is  president  of 
the  Society  of  Pediatric  Research,  said  "We 
could  accidentally  kill  fetuses  trying  to  use 
adult  doees  because  fetuses  do  not  handle 
the  drug  the  atunti  way  the  mother  does." 

Human  fetuses  are  needed  for  research,  in 
part,  because  only  some  of  the  critical  lu- 
formatlon  can  be  derived  from  animal  stud- 
ies. 

Dr.  Victor  A.  McKuslck  of  John.s  Hopkins 
Hospital  In  Baltimore,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  geneticists,  said  that  fetal  tlB«!ue  was 
essential  to  understand  many  dlscorders  be- 
cause ceUs  from  aduiu  "Jurt  dont  have  the 
same  biological  characteristics  as  fetal  cell*." 

CEHETXC  8WTrCBF« 

Dr.  McKuslck  went  on: 

"Development  Involves  switching  off  cer- 
tain genes  and  switching  on  other  genea. 
Throughout  development,  different  sets  of 
genes  operate  at  particular  times,  like  an 
orchestra  where  ctrtalu  Insuuments  are  si- 
lent, during  some  stages  and  playing  only 
during  others." 

Largely  as  a  result  of  environmental  fac- 
tors, humans  have  different  types  of  protein 
in  their  red  blood  cells  as  fetuses  and  as 
adults.  The  switchover,  which  cooies  about 
the  time  of  birth,  u  a  natural  event  that 
many  docton  wish  to  study  as  a  model  for 
other  protein*  that  change  when  a  baby 
enters  the  world.  Dr.  McKuslck  said: 

"Many  of  the  genetically  determined  mal- 


fornmUons,  for  example,  may  be  defects  in 
protein  that  are  around  during  embryonic 
development  and  then  are  switched  off  la'er 
o a  l>ecau'«  they  no  longer  have  a  purpose 
One  would  never  know  al>out  thope  except  by 
studying  fetal  Ussue.  Therefore  the  ror  t 
cause  of  many  gene«c  defects  could  not  be 
discovered  unless  one  bad  acceas  lo  the  sw  e 
at  which  the  actlou  occurs,  namely  live  fetal 
tia«!ue." 

Other  doctors  are  growl.p  fet..]  cells  i-i  te  t 
tubes  in  the  laboratory  a;  a  model  for  »tud  - 
Ing  human  aging.  Dr.  leonam  Hayfliek  ,  -• 
Stanford  Medical  School  has  found  that 
there  Is  a  finite  life  span  of  normal  hunivi 
cells  that  varies  with  age.  F-etal  cells  doub'e 
-jr  about  60  cycles  before  dyim;  whereis 
thrs)  t;J:en  from  a  10  year  old  cnilJ  f«  r  e>- 
ampie  will  die  out  after  30  or  so  cycle.;. 

SAiES  THVaciD  THEILATV 

Tiiyroid  disease  Is  an  area  in  which  le'  .1 
research  Is  credited  with  dlvidei;ds  iu  s^iVr 
therapy.  In  1948.  Dr.  Earl  Chapman  of  tiC 
Masnachusetta  General  Hospital  In  Boston 
and  his  colleagues  gave  small  doses  of  ndi,- 
actlve  Iodine  Just  before  a  grouo  of  wom,-i 
With  heart  disease  had  therapeutic  abortions 
From  studies  on  the  fetufes.  these  doctors 
determined  that  women  with  t.hyrold  di  - 
ea.se  could  be  treated  medically  during  li.e 

Sr™,l°'^KT;i**'^  °^  pregnancy  without 
harming  the  fetus.  The  endocrlnoloulc  stud- 
also  led  to  important  knowledpe  of  thrroid 

fhJi^?H"^  ILk'"'  '*'*"'  ^*-''  »"  abnormal 
thvrold.  the  baby  can  become  a  cretin 

The  controversy  over  fetal  re-eapch  conies 
at  a  time  when  efforts  of  obstetricians  and 
pediatricians  have  significantly  lowered  the 
nations  Infant  mortality  rates,  which  had 
come  tinder  public  criticism  for  so  lon« 
Better  therapies  to  treat  disorders  In  pre- 
mature babies  is  credited  m  part  for  these 
lowered  rates  "icse 

w'.^  P'-«|™»ture  babv.  In  effect,  is  fphvsio- 
loglcallyl  a  fetus."  Dr.  Alford.  the  Alabama 
pediatrician  said.  He  added:  "We  ai«  right 
on  the  edge  of  goin^-  into  an  era  when  we  can 
treat  the  fetus  Itself." 

„.i"  T"^!!'*"^'  '^^^'■^  ""^  ordinance  prohibits 
use  of  the  products  of  human  conception" 
for  medical  purposes,  Dr  Robbtns.  a  Nobel 
laur^te  and  president  of  the  American  Pe- 
diatric Society,  said: 

'-rhe  moet  Important  thing  In  the  debate 
is  the  infringement  curbs  offer  to  human 
rights  by  Imposing  one  group  of  standards 
on  us  all  I  don't  care  for  it.  If  there  were 
more  women  In  Congress.  T  dont  think  you'd 
have  quite  this  problem." 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  At  the  same  time.  I  would 
nice  to  raise  one  matter  of  concern  to 
me  in  this  pending  legislation.  The  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs  pro- 
gram   was   established   within    NSF   to 
focus  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  selected  scientific  and  tech 
nlcaJ  problems  with  the  objective  of  con- 
tributing: to  their  practical  solution.  As 
the     committee     report     outlines,     the 
RANN  program  is  currently  engaged  in 
funding  reseerch  into  three  basic  areas: 
Energy,  the  environment,  and  produc- 
Uvity.  Of  these  tiiree  categories,  energy 
consumes  the  lion's  share  of  the  present 
RANN  budget. 

In  reviewing  the  scope  of  RANNs  ac- 
Uvity  in  the  energy  field.  I  find  an  im- 
pressive array  of  goal-oriented  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  the  field  of  solar 
and  geothermal  energy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  find  a  glaring  lapse  in  RANN.S 
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activities  in  the  research  cm  hydiogen 
fuels.  I  enumerated  the  many  advan- 
tages of  hydrogen  fuel  earlier  today  dur- 
ing House  coiudderatkm  of  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
isti-atioD.  I  was  gratified  by  the  House's 
acceptance  of  my  amendment  to  in- 
crease by  $2  million  NASA's  reseaich 
into  hydrogen  production  and  utiliza- 
tion systems. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  RANN  ha;^ 
.shown  little  inclination  to  become  in- 
volved in  hydrogen  fuel  research.  There 
are  many  significant  problems  which 
must  be  resolved  before  hydrogen  can 
assume  a  major  role  in  our  energy 
budget.  A  significant  commitment  is 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
fore the  many  questions  involving  the 
production,  transmission,  and  safe 
utilization  of  hydiogen  can  be  resolved. 
At  present,  the  burden  of  hydrogen  fuel 
research  is  being  shouldered  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  even  here  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  is  inadequate.  It  is 
up  to  NSF  to  demonstrate  leadership  in 
this  vital  area  of  energy  development, 
for  it  was  with  just  such  projects  in 
mind  that  Congress  initiated  the  RANN 
program.  I  am  hopeful  that  NSF  will 
take  a  more  active  role  in  the  coming 
months  to  explore  the  vast  potential  of 
this  remartable  fuel. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  distresses  me  that  the  very 
delicate  and  complicated  issue  of  fetal 
research  has  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  its  present  form  and 
without  the  benefit  of  fun  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees.  We  are 
advised  that  to  pass  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
National  Science  Poimdation  from  doing 
something  it  never  has  done  and  has  no 
Intention  of  doing;  namely,  providing 
Federal  support  for  such  research. 

TTierefore,  a  vote  of  "no"  seems  Iog:lcal 
in  order  not  to  clutter  up  our  statutes 
with  unnecessary  laws.  However  a  "no" 
vote  to  this  otherwise  meaningless  and 
useless  amendment  can  also  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  vote  for  Federal  support  of 
fetal  research  and,  depending  on  indi- 
vidtial  viewpoints,  a  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

That  Is  a  decision  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make,  and  perhaps  others  of  my  col- 
leagues are  in  the  same  dilemma.  Most 
of  us  are  lawyers,  not  scientists,  and  most 
of  us  have  had  very  little  exposure  to 
available  information  or  expert  opinion 
on  this  issue.  I  ms^eil  have  done  some 
reading  on  fetal  research,  but  I  cannot 
and  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert. 

Because  this  amendment  is  irrelevant 
to  this  particular  bill  «md  the  activities 
of  the  National  Science  P\}undation,  I 
feel  a  hasty  decision  on  the  Issue  of  fetal 
research,  without  the  benefit  of  fun  de- 
Kberation  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees, is  imwarranted.  Therefore,  the  only 
appropriate  vote  I  can  cast  Is  a  vote  of 
"present." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  H  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  eiMctei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Natlona]  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  for  the  fol- 
lowing categories : 

(1)  8clenti&c  Research  Project  Support. 
$354,000,000. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. $85,000,000. 

1 3)  National  Research  Centers.  $52,500,000. 

(4)  Science  Information  Activities.  $8- 
300.000. 

(5)  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
Activities,  $8,000,000. 

(6)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
$139,100,000. 

(7)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program, 
$1,000,000. 

(8)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Science. 
$10,000,000. 

(9)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $13,200,000. 

(10)  Science  Education  Improvement,  $68,- 
900.000. 

(11)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies.  $2.- 
700.000. 

(12)  Program  Development  and  IJanage- 
ment.  $39,500,000. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(8)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1  of  this  Act  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  "Insti- 
tutional Improvement  for  Science": 

(b)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1  of  tbis  Act  not  less  than  $13,200- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
"Gradvxate  Student  Support"; 

(c)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  I  of  this  Act  not  less  than  $68.C00.000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  "Science 
Education  Improvement"; 

(d)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
sectton  1  category  (2)  not  less  than  $2,200,000 
shall  be  avskUable  f(3r  "Experimental  R.  tt  D. 
Incentives"; 

(e)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1  category  (6)  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  "Mre  Research"; 

(f)  of  the  total  amount  auth<n'1aed  under 
section  I  category  (10)  not  less  than  $1,500.- 
000  shall  be  available  tor  "Science  Faculty 
FeUowships  for  College  Teachers": 

(g)  of  the  total  amount  authorised  under 
section  1  category  (10)  not  less  than  $3,800.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  "Sttident  Pro- 
grams" including  "Undergraduate  Student 
Projects",  and  "Student  Originated  Studies"; 

(h)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1  category  (10)  not  less  than  $3,000,- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  for  "High  School  Stu- 
dent Projects"; 

(i)  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds 
authorized  under  section  1,  category  6.  for 
the  program  of  Solar  Energy  Research  and 
Technology,  the  Foundation  shall  coordinate 
such  program  with  the  Nattonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admtnlstratlcn  and  report  the 
resulting  plans,  acfaedules.  and  other  findings 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Axtro- 
uautlcs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  asui  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  within  ninety  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  coordinated 
program  shall  be  designed  to  take  maiimnm 
advantage  of  the  special  capabilities  of  each 
agency.  Any  part  or  parts  of  the  program 
which,  according  to  findings  made  under  this 
provision,  can  appropriately  be  carried  out 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  so  assigned,  Including 
managerial  responsibility,  and  shall  be 
funded  by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  Public  Lav  81-507  (64  Stat. 
149.). 

Sec  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  tiaed.  but  no^  to  exceed 


$5,000.  for  offirial  consultation,  representa- 
tion, cr  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  ct 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusiv:- 
upon  tlie  accounting  ofi^cers  ol  the  Uoverr. - 

IKPlil. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  ar  • 
author. zed  by  section  1 .  not  to  exceed  $5  iXK)  - 
000.  ib  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tc 
iibca!  \ear  ending  June  30.  1975,  lor  expense; 
cl  the  Nati3nal  Science  Foundation  incunc  1 
cat  side  the  United  Slates  to  be  paid  lor  i  i 
foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  to  be  excess  ta  tha 
ncrnial  reouirements  of  the  United  State'= 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  ti 
authority  provided  in  sections  1  a-.Kl  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  fcr 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specined  i;i 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  6.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  frorx 
any  particular  category  listed  in  section  1 
to  any  other  category  or  categories  listed 
iu  such  section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transfeiTed  from  that  particular  categor>' 
would  exceed  10  per  ceutum  thereof,  and  no 
furuls  may  be  transferred  to  any  ptarticular 
category  listed  in  section  1  from  any  other 
category  or  categories  Ust,ed  iu  such  section 
if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  t> 
that  particular  category  would  exceed  10 
per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  or  his  designee  ha- 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  written  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  comulete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nat'ore  of  the  transte.- 
and  the  reason  thereof,  or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  hJ^er  ed- 
ucation determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  KUdi  tnstltutkHQ. 
that  such  individual  has  been  ctmvicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of 
(or  assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  olSclals  or  students  iii  sucli 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies  and.  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  insti- 
tution which  such  infllvklual  attends.,  or  is 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of.  such  tndivldtial  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c). 
If  an  InsMtatlon  denies  an  Individual  as- 
sistance under  the  anthorlty  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  In- 
stitution which  such  Indivldnal  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
pajrnient  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of. 
such  IndlvWnal  tinder  any  of  the  pirogranis 
specified  In  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  educatloit 
determines,  after  aSordlng  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  bearli  g  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  emplo^d  by,  such  InaUtnttoci. 
that  Buch  individual  has  willf uUy  refused  t  o 
obey   a  lawful   regulation  or  order  of  such 
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Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
senous  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
'.uch  Institution,  then  such  institution  shall 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of, 
oUch  individual  under  any  of  the  programs 
spe'ltied  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Tlie  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:   and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  establLshing  the  Science 
Information  Service. 

(d)(l(  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  thli  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refu.slng  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  a.sslstance  under  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  institute  and  carry  out 
an  Independent,  disciplinary  proceeding 
pursuant  to  e.tisting  authority,  practice  and 
law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  .section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act.  1975". 

Mr.  TEAGUE   (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read 
printed    in   the   Record,    and   open    to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTERED    BY     MB.  BELI. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  sev- 
eral amendments  and  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bell-  Page  2 
lines  7  and  8:  Delete  ••$139.100.000'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "*144.600.000". 

And  on  page  2.  lines  11  and  12:  Delete 
■■$10.000,000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$4.500,000". 

And  on  page  2,  line  22:  Delete  '■$10,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•«4,500,000". 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  proposing  would  increase 
the  part  of  the  budget  dealing  with 
RANN,  research  appUed  to  national 
needs,  page  67  in  your  report,  from 
$139,100,000  to  $144,600,000. 

That  is  an  increase  of  $5.5  million 
which  is  still  below  the  amount  the  ad- 


ministration requested  for  RANN  which 
was  $148,900,000. 

Ahnost  two- thirds  of  the  RANN  budget 
is  eaiTnarked  for  programs  designed  to 
cope  with  the  energj-  problem. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  increase  in  RANN 
was  precisely  the  figure  requested  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  by  the 
OMB. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  time  was 
spent  studying  this  matter  by  these  two 
agencies  and  it  was  decided  that 
$148,900,000  was  the  best  amount  to  be 
budgeted  for  RANN. 

The  subcommittee  then  decided  to  cut 
$4.3  million  from  tlie  RANN  budget  get- 
ting it  down  to  $144,600,000. 

Then  it  was  in  the  full  committee 
where  the  present  decrea.se  was  ap- 
proved to  reduce  RANN  by  anotlier  $5.5 
million  and  increase  programs  which  in- 
volve increasing  science  education.  Mak- 
ing a  total  cut  in  the  RANN  program  of 
$9.8  million  or  in  round  numbers  almost 
$10  million  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  our 
energy  research  program. 

Whereas.  I  concur  that  science  educa- 
tion is  important.  I  think  we  come  to  the 
question,  however,  of  priorities— that  is, 
assuming  that  we  wish  to  stay  within  the 
total  NSF  budget  with  which  I  espouse— 
at  this  particular  point  in  time. 

My  amendment  would  decrease  the  sci- 
ence education  category  of  institutional 
improvement  for  science,  page  84  in  the 
report,  an  area  that  the  committee  has 
increased,  incidentally,  by  $7  miUion. 
which  amounts  to  a  233-percent  increase 
over  the  NSF  1975  request. 

My  amendment  would  still  leave  this 
budget  category  with  an  increase  of  50 
percent  over  the  budget  request. 

The  question  on  all  of  this  is.  which 
of  the  needs  of  this  Nation  should  have  a 
higher  priority,  increased  scientific  edu- 
cation programs,  or  programs  to  develop 
new  energy  resources? 

I  say  at  this  time  the  major  need  of 
this  Nation  is  for  the  development  of  new 
energy  resources. 

The  American  people  were  deeply 
distressed  a  few  months  ago  to  discover 
the  true  meaning  of  shortages. 

They  did  not  like  being  dependent 
upon  the  Arab  Nations  for  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  energy  needs. 

They  did  not  like  the  long  lines  at 
gasoline  stations. 

We,  therefore,  embarked  on  an  ag- 
gressive new  course  for  this  country— 
to  make  an  all-out  effort,  to  find  and  de- 
velop new  sources  of  energy  to  make  us 
self-suflBcient. 

The  most  vital  Issues  In  my  district 
are  still  the  energy -related  problems. 

These  Include  the  unemployment  and 
inflation  that  still  exist  as  a  result  of  the 
shortages,  and  the  fear  that  some  day  an 
Arab  country  might  again  turn  off  the 
energy  tap. 

I  hold  that  just  because  the  oil  spigot 
has  been  turned  back  on.  this  is  no  time 
to  roll  over,  relax,  and  go  back  to  sleep 
again. 

We  must  continue  to  pursue  our  goal 
of  energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  may 
say    that    only    $5.5    million    will    not 


make  much  difference,  or  that  we  have 
plenty  already  dedicated  to  energy  re- 
search. First,  I  hold  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  $5.5  million  but  almo^^t 
$10  million. 

I  submit  that  we  need  to  concentrate 
as  much  money  as  possible  in  this  direc- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  we  will  not  get 
caught  short  again. 

Besides,  the  amount  involved  is  not  a-^ 
important  as  the  symbol  of  what  our 
Government  agencies  are  intending  to 
do. 

We  point  the  way,  we  furnish  the 
lead?rship  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

If  we  cut  back  our  energy  reseaic}i 
funds,  tliat  will  symbolize  a  direction  to 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  large  portion  of  RANN  work  is  done 
out.side  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation by  indastrics  and  imiversities. 

If  we  display  by  our  action  in  the 
House  today  that  our  energy  researcli 
efforts  are  no  longer  the  No.  1  priority, 
the  adverse  effects  of  this  may  be  greater 
than  we  think. 

The  committee  reduced  the  monev.s 
for  energy  research  so  that  they  would 
have  more  to  spend  in  the  areas  of  sci- 
ence education  improvement. 

Now  let  us  touch  on  the  science  edu- 
cation issue,  for  a  moment. 

I  submit  that  the  energy  research  pro- 
Riam  under  RANN  is  the  best  school  we 
have  going  for  us  today. 

RANN  provides  on-the-job  trainirg 
for  our  students. 

These  research  programs  employ  1  000 
students  and  1.000  professors,  and  prob- 
ably provide  the  best  scientific  educa- 
tion in  the  Nation. 

Not  only  are  the  students  learning 
while  they  do  research,  but  so  are  the 
professors  gathering  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  to  teach  new  courses 
from  the  Innovative  research  approaches 
that  they  have  developed  through  the 
RANN  programs. 

The  number  of  students  and  profes- 
sors would  be  doubled  if  RANN  receives 
their  budget  request. 

So  here  is  your  science  education  im- 
provement, built  into  RANN. 

I  believe  that  this  program  Is  a  major 
step  in  the  effort  toward  providing  the 
taxpayer  a  full  return  on  his  Investment 
in  basic  research. 

Much  of  the  antitechnology  sentiment 
is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  fully  apply 
the  techniques  and  know-how  developed 
from  our  basic  research. 
People  want  solutions  to  problems. 
They  can  understand  their  money 
going  to  research  if  they  can  see  some 
anwers  coming  down  the  line. 

The  RANN  program  is  designed  to  help 
supply  those  answers. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  Con- 
gress provide  the  leadership,  direction, 
and  perseverance  necessary  to  resolve 
our  energy  problems. 

If  we  do  not  provide  this  leaderslilp, 
our  goal  of  self-sufficiency  carmot  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  vital  that  this 
amendment  be  passed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ih6 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  must  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
v,ell  for  making  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
uon. 

On  page  64  of  the  report  there  is  a  list- 
ing of  $300,000  for  foreign  science;  on 
page  65.  $8  million  for  international  co- 
operative science  activities,  broken  down 
into  cooperative  science  programs,  sci- 
entific organizations,  and  resources  pro- 
t;rams,  international  travel  for  $500,000. 
and  support  for  special  foreign  curiency 
projects,  and  support  for  cooperative  sci- 
ence information  activities  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  UNESCO,  UNISIST.  and  so 
forth. 

Would  the  gentleman  say  that  his 
amendment  would  be  more  important 
than  these  foreign  activities? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  have  to  say,  in  my 
opinion,  I  think  this  amendment  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  bill. 
I  think  there  actually  should  be  more 
budgeted,  but  I  want  to  stay  within  the 
budget.  I  think  it  actually  should  be 
more.  

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
happy  to  strike  out  $5  or  $6  miUion  out 
of  tliis  international  cooperation  and  put 
it  in  the  proper  place  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  RKIJ.  I  want  also  to  say  that  I 
think  the  idea  of  saying  we  have  got  to 
have  this  or  else,  might  not  be  the  cor- 
rect approach.  I  think  we  can  have  a  lot 
of  things.  I  think  we  can  do  a  lot  of 
things  if  we  use  some  intelligence  about 
the  way  we  ck)  it.  We  can  have  things  to 
promote  energy,  and  we  can  also  have 
things  to  help  our  relatioinship  iuteina- 
tionally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  ccoisent,  Mr.  Bell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bnil..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  just  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  I 
think  the  energy  research  part  of  this 
bill  is  probably  the  most  important  at 
this  critical  time.  I  want  to  let  the  gentle- 
man know  that  I  support  his  amendment, 
but  if  his  amendment  is  not  adopted,  I 
have  an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk 
tliat  wOl  increase  this  area  $9.8  million, 
regardless  of  the  wonderful  balancing 
apralnst  the  appropriations  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thaiflc  the  gentieman 
for  .vieWin?. 

I  see  that  there  Is  $200,000  In  the  re- 
port for  support  for  special  foreign  cur- 
rency projects.  Would  the  gentleman  ten 
me  what  that  is? 


Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  that  that  is  for 
some  foreign  currencies  that  we  have  to 
use  in  our  dealings  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Are  we  going  to  teach 
tlie  foreigners  how  we  cotmterfeit  the 
money  over  here  through  our  processes 
for  obtainin.e:  scientific  data? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  mieht 
say  tliat  there  are  some  areas  where 
thsre  Ls  some  water.  I  think  we  have  to 
face  up  to  the  priorities,  however. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the  work  the 
p-entleman  Ls  doing.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  willin.s  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment  which  would  slice 
out — was  it  $5.2  million  that  he  is 
adding? 

Mr.  BELL.  $5.5  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  To  take  $5.15  million  out 
of  the  international  cooperative  science 
activities  and  replace  it  and  move  it  over 
so  tliat  the  membership  would  not  have 
to? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
back  to  me,  I  think  that  the  place  to 
make  the  change  is  where  I  have  desig- 
nated it.  I  think  that  is  the  place  that 
can  take  the  largest  change. 

For  example,  as  I  said,  right  now 
under  this  bill  it  is  233  percent  over  the 
request. 

So  I  think  that  making  it  50  percent 
more  than  tlie  1975  budget  request  is 
ceitainly  adequate.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  get  into  cutting  and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  cutting  the  lnternatic«al  area, 
because  that  is  not  my  field  of  expertise 
but  I  think  there  are  efforts  there  which 
we  need. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  me  very  un- 
happy to  have  to  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  I  think  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  House  defeat  this  amendment 
Let  me  address  myself  to  several  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

I  am  surprised  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  California  Imply  early  in  his  re- 
marks that  our  cc«nmittee  or  this  House 
should  always  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  of  the  NSP  Itself.  Tlie  gentle- 
man made  a  strong  argument  that  since 
the  OMB  and  the  NSP  had  recommended 
a  certain  amoimt  of  mwiey  for  RANN 
we  should  accept  it  and  should  not  reduce 
it. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  the  com- 
mittee thoroughly  considered  this  and 
had  abundant  evidence  on  this  subject 
and  we  are  convinced  that  energy  and  re- 
lated research  as  recommended  in  our 
bill  is  very  adequate.  It  means  a  dynamic, 
tremendously  increased  program  in  en- 
ergy research. 

The  gNitleman  from  California  con- 
stantly refers  to  cutting  our  energy  pro- 
gram or  reducing  our  energy  program. 
Those  are  the  words  he  used.  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  this  bill  very  sul>- 
stantially  increases  our  authorization  fox 
energy -related  research.  The  administra- 
\Xaa  proposed  an  increase  of  something 
like  98  percent.  We  have  merely  cut  back 
to  a  level  of  about  85  percent — and  that  is 


an  85-percent  increase  over  the  present 
level.  That  is  what  we  are  proposing. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in 
m.y  recognition  of  the  emergency  need,  or 
if  we  want  to  use  the  word,  the  cruciil 
need  to  move  ahead  in  seeking  alterr.a- 
tive  sources  of  energy  so  that  we  can  be- 
come self-suflficient.  So  I  make  the  poir.t, 
that  the  authorization  biU  as  it  stand; 
before  us  represents  an  85-percent  ir  - 
crease  in  energy  research  over  the  present 
level. 

'  The  evidraice  before  our  committee  I 
think  supports  the  fact  an  85 -percent  in- 
crease is  aixjut  all  the  NSF  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  use.  Of  course,  there  is  con- 
troversy over  that  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  t^lks 
about  priorities.  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  priorities  we  are  discussii^ 
here  today.  The  priority  that  the  com- 
mittee insists  on.  and  it  represents  a 
carefully  considered  position  of  the  com- 
mittee over  many  years,  is  that  we  should 
not  cut  back  on  science  education  stfli- 
port.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  energy  research  of  the  future  is  going 
to  depend  on  an  adequately  trained  corps 
of  scientists,  adequately  trained  man- 
power. If  we  cut  back  on  science  educa- 
tion, as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  iMr.  Beld 
would  have  us  do,  we  cut  the  very  sub- 
stance out  of  a  national  resource  that 
is  imperatively  needed  to  make  scierxre 
research  effective. 

We  are  proposing  in  our  bill  only  main- 
taining the  level  of  science  education 
support  as  it  exists  today.  I  pers<xially 
tiiink  it  should  be  increased.  We  are  ask- 
ing only  to  maintain  it  as  it  is.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  imperatively  supportive  of 
energy  research. 

Let  me  make  a  final  conunent.  that  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell)  as  represented  in 
this  amendment  were  carefully  oom- 
sidered  in  both  the  subcommittee  aiMi  I 
believe  correctly  in  the  full  committee 
and  by  very  substantial  margins  his  pro- 
posals were  defeated. 

I  certainly  have  nothing  against  the 
minoiity  point  of  view  in  any  legislative 
body,  but  I  must  report  accurately  that 
the  committee  is  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  the  authorization  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  TherefcH*,  I  ask  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  CJalifornia  (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

■nie  CTHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Moshkr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  . 

Mr.  TiKT.T.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  mentions  the  fact  that 
RANN  has  already  been  increased  80 
percent.  That  is  for  a  reason.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  it  was  because  the  energy 
crisis  was  a  part  of  It;  but  even  though 
the  energy  crisis  Is  still  here  to  some 
extent,  we  have  seen  fit  to  drop  $20  mil- 
lion out  of  things  that  go  to  energy  re- 
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search  and  RANN  proRrams:  $10  million 
from  RANN,  $9.8  million  and  another 
S9  7  million  from  the  basic  research 
which  affects  energy. 

Now.  how  long  i.s  it  going  to  take  u.s 
I  i  learn  to  realize  that  we  must  face  up 
to  this  energy  crisis  and  concentrate  on 
it.  We  cannot  take  it  off  and  on  and 
.'  ubstitute  something  else. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  There 
i;  education  in  the  RANN  program,  as 
I  said  before.  There  are  1,000  studenUs 
and  1,000  professors  that  are  going  to 
;;et  the  benefit  of  education,  on-the-job 
training.  Of  the  amount  that  goes  to 
institutional  grants,  that  money  may  not 
rven  get  to  many  students.  It  goes  to 
institutions,  universities.  They  can  do 
what  they  want  with  it.  They  might  u^e 
It  for  institutional  salaries  or  many  other 
things.  It  may  never  get  to  any  students; 
^o  I  point  out  that  the  only  way  to  get 
those  students  to  get  the  benefits  at  the 
.same  time  is  through  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mosher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Bells  comments 
about  the  institutional  grants  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  program  has  a  long  history 
of  effective  support  of  actual  research 
and  actual  students. 

Moreover,  his  statement  that  we  are 
cutting  $20  million  out  of  research  might 
lead  the  House  to  believe  we  are  cutting 
it  out  of  actual  existing  research.  We  are 
only  cutting  it  out  of  an  actual  adminis- 
tration proposal,  which  the  committee 
feels  was  not  warranted. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Clmirman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell),  who  Is  my 
very  good  friend  and  with  whom  I  have 
worked  nigh  onto  my  14th  year  on  the 
committee. 

I  associate  myself  fully  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MosHER ) .  with  whom  I  have  worked  on 
the  committee  the  same  nimiber  of  years. 
I  would  simply  say  that  Mr.  Bell's 
amendment  would  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  all  of  the  RANN  money  goes  to 
energy  and  that  the  RANN  program  Is 
the  only  part  of  the  Government  that 
Ls  engaged  in  research  in  energy  and 
finding  new  ways,  new  sources  of  using 
what  we  have. 

In  truth  and  In  fact,  the  national 
effort  bent  toward  the  production  of  new 
sources  of  energy,  new  ways  of  using 
existing  energy,  come  to  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion, the  national  effort. 

The  RANN  effort  is  just  a  smaU 
amount  when  compared  to  the  entire 
national  Federal  effort  in  that  field. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  an- 
other salient  point,  that  Is  that  about 
42  percent  of  the  RANN  money,  research 
applied  to  national  needs  Is  basic  re- 
.scarch.  Forty  percent  of  its  money  goes 
lo  basic  research. 

Now.  when  we  say  basic  research,  we 
do  not  know  what  use  our  discoveries 
will  lead  to.  If  we  discover  anything.  If 
we  discover  anything,  we  cannot  say  in 
advance  this  is  energy-related,  because  if 


we  say  that,  then  it  is  not  basic  research, 
it  becomes  applied  research. 

I  say  again  that  42  percent  of  the 
RANN  money  is  used  in  basic  research, 
which  cannot  honestly  be  said  to  be  en- 
ergy-related. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  al.so  like  to  re- 
peat the  information  tliat  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher >, 
stated  to  this  ciiamber.  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  RANN  program  this  year, 
under  the  bill  reported  out  by  our  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  does  raise 
the  RANN  budnet  83  percent  above  what 
It  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  was  rea- 
sonable. We  felt  that  the  cutting  down  of 
the  educational  support  money  was  un- 
reasonable. As  Mr.  MosHER  pointed  out. 
it  Ls  a  matter  of  a  good  many  years 
standing,  and  I  would  add  this  one  addi- 
tional point,  that  when  you  hSve  col- 
lege students,  graduate  students,  even 
postdoctoral  students  working  on  scien- 
tific projects,  the  odds.  I  would  say.  are 
about  3  or  4  to  1  that  the  project:  they 
select  as  being  worthy  of  being  worked 
on  will  in  and  of  itself  be  energj-related, 
because,  as  Mr.  Bell  correctly  states, 
that  is  the  question  today. 

I  respectfully  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man just  spoke  of  RANN  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  not  being 
the  only  area  in  which  research  is  done 
for  energy.  That  is  certainly  true,  but  I 
want  to  raise  this  point:  Is  that  not 
symbolic?  Is  that  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about?  In  every  area  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  study  energy,  it  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink  that  it  is  im- 
portant and  somewhat  symbolic  that  we 
want  to  cut  $9.8  million,  almost  $10  mil- 
lion out  of  RANN  research  right  now.  In 
fact  the  committee  has  already  cut  $9.7 
million  out  of  basic  research  which  is  in 
this  bill,  makes  it  almost  $20  million  that 
we  have  cut  out  of  energy-related  re- 
search in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  me  seems 
rather  ridiculous,  that  we  would  make 
those  cuts  at  this  particular  time. 

I  think  that  It  is  very  Important  that 
we  realize  basic  research  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect,  but  I  do  not  think  at  this 
particxUar  point  in  time  that  it  is  so  vital 
and  important  that  we  substitute  edu- 
cational facilities  or  institutes  that  are 
not  going  to  do  as  much  of  an  educa- 
tional job,  actually,  as  the  RANN  pro- 
gram will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  in  itself 
a  mistake.  I  do  not  tiiink  any  of  us  want 
to  be  here  voting  against  trying  to  in- 
crease the  energy  research  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  what  it  is:  This  is  research 
done  in  energy.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  see  this  energy  research  stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mi".  Chairman.  I 


commend  the  gentleman  and  agree  with 
his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell  < . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
l)icscnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  1841 

Adnni-s  Goldwater  Qulllen 

Ale.xaiidor  C'.rav  Held 

Andiows,  N  C.  Huley  Roblson.  N.V. 

Ashley  Hanley  R^ionev,  N.Y. 

Biani'l  Hanna  Rooney,  Pa. 

Blackburn  Hansen.  Wash.  Rose 

Blatnlk  Harsha  Runnels 

BoUinK  Hays  Ruppe 

Bowen  Hubert  Satterfleld 

Broomfleld  Helstoskl  Shipley 

Brown.  Muh.  Hollfleld  Shuster 

Buchanan  Hosmer  Sis< 

Carey.  NY.  Johnson.  Pa.  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Carney,  Ohio  Karth  Stokes 

Cochran  Kazen  Stubbleficld 

Collins.  Tex.  Lujan  Sullivan 

Conyers  McFall  Thompson,  N.J, 

Davis.  SO.  McKinncv  Towell,  Nev. 

Dellcnback  McSpadden  Udall 

Deflums  Madlgan  Ullman 

Dli;f,'s  Martin.  Nebr.  Wampler 

l>^rn  Mllfortl  Whltehurst 

Drinan  Mills  Williams 

Evins.  Tcnn.  MontRomerv  Wilson, 

Fisher  Murphy,  N.Y.  Charles  H , 

Flyut  Myers  Calif. 

Prenzel  Patman  Wyatt 

Oettys  Pickle  Wylle 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13999,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  351  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quonun,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Joiumal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Chair  had  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OPTERED    BY     MR.     FROEHLICH 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fhoehlich: 
On  page  2,  on  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "$139,- 
100.0000"  and  insert  therefor  "$148,900,000". 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  the  same 
area  as  the  preceding  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell).  His  amendment  transferred 
funds  from  one  area  to  another.  My 
amendment  just  Increases  the  area  deal- 
ing with  energy  research  and  technolog>'. 
advanced  technology  applications,  and 
human  resources  and  services  in  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs. 
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The  administration  lequesied  $143.- 
900,000.  The  committee  has  cut  this  to 
iKiSQ.ioO.OOO.  This  restores  it  to  the 
original  request  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  to  full  funding,  as 
t!ie  administration  requested,  of  S148.- 
900,000  for  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology. We  are  specifically  interested  in 
spending  $50  million  for  solar  energy, 
$22,000,300  for  geotheimal  energy, 
510,700,000  for  energy  conseiTation  and 
.storage,  $6,200,000  for  energy  .systems; 
$3,800,000  for  energy  resources:  SI 
million  for  energj-  and  fuel  transporta- 
tion, and  $900,000  for  advanced  auto- 
motive propulsion. 

The  committee  has  reduced  this  to 
spend  the  money  In  other  areas.  If  my 
indication  of  demand  by  the  people  of 
this  country  as  represented  by  those  in 
my  district  meaias  anything,  it  means 
that  the  people  want  this  Congress  to 
move  forward  immediately  in  energy  re- 
search and  energy  development,  so  any 
cut  in  this  area  is  totally  uncalled  for. 
Rather  than  fight  with  the  committee 
over  priorities,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  Members  support  this  amendment 
that  incretises  the  appropriation  to  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEI411MENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    FROEHLICU 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendnxent  offered  by  Mr.  Froehlich  :  On 
page  3,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly) : 

(f)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
section  1  category  (6)  not  less  than  $94,900,- 
(KX)  shall  be  available  for  "Energy  Research 
and  Technology"; 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  guarantees  that  not  less 
than  $94,900,000  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  section  1,  category  6  will 
be  spent  on  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology. I  offer  this  amendment  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  national  com- 
mitment to  energy  self-sufflclency  in  the 
years  ahead.  Under  the  research  applied 
to  national  needs  (RANN)  program,  or 
category  6  of  section  1,  the  President  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $148,- 
900,000  with  $94,900,000  of  that  money 
going  to  energy  research  and  technology 
efforts,  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
among  four  other  research  areas. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
authorization  for  category  6  of  $139.- 
100,000.  or  $9,800,000  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended.  The  dis- 
cretion as  to  where  these  cuts  will  be 
made  among  RANN  programs  under 
category  6  will  be  left  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  other  words,  the 
total  $9,800,000  reduction  could  be  made 
In  the  energy  research  and  technology 
field,  leaving  the  other  RANN  programs 
Intact. 

I  recommend  this  amendment  to  my 


colleagues  in  order  to  guarantee  tliat  the 
funding  authorized  under  category  6 
clearly  reflects  a  commitment  to  solving 
our  most  urgent  national  need — the  need 
for  abimdant  energy  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  prior- 
ities. The  administration  has  wiseb' 
ciioien  to  place  the  emphasis  of  the 
RANN  program  on  solving  our  energy 
problems  and  improving  our  energy  tech- 
nology. Despite  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  Congress  must  guarantee 
that  the  emphasis  on  energy  remains. 
This  is  not  a  question  to  be  resolved  by 
more  bureaucratic  decisionmaking.  It  is 
a  question  which  can  be  resolved  right 
here  by  each  of  u.=^,  as  representatives  of 
nearly  half  a  million  Americans. 

The  RANN  program  is  particularly 
suited  to  solving  energy  problems  and  ad- 
vanciiig  energy  technology  because  its 
very  purpose  is  to  direct  research  toward 
specific  problems  of  national  importance 
with  the  objective  of  finding  practical 
solutions  to  them.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  problem  of  greater  importance  than 
energ>'.  The  $94,900,000  will  be  divided 
among  efforts  to  advance  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  research,  energy  conversion  and 
storage,  energj'  systems,  resources,  fuel 
traiLsportation  and  advanced  automotive 
propulsion.  A  $9,800,000  cut  in  our  com- 
mitment to  these  energy  related  fields  oi 
research  and  technology  application 
would  be  a  devastating  blow.  If  cuts  must 
be  made,  they  should  come  from  other 
RANN  programs  which  must  take  a  sec- 
ond priority  to  energy. 

I  am  sure  that  few  of  my  colleagues 
realized  that  past  research  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  would  go  to 
studies  of  such  importance  sis  the  per- 
spiration odor  of  Australian  aborigines. 
Polish  bisexual  frogs,  continuity  and 
change  in  Pacific  Northwest  belief  sys- 
tems or  Burmese  ants.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  projects  represent  a  respon- 
sible spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  taxpayers 
do  not  think  they  do  either. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  appro- 
priations for  research  where  it  is  most 
needed  to  do  the  most  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  It  will  mark 
a  real  commitment  to  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency in  the  years  ahead.  If  cuts  must 
be  madt  in  the  RANN  program  in  order 
to  fund  other  categories  imder  section 
1,  then  let  us  make  sure  that  reductions 
in  RANN  spending  still  do  not  detract 
from  energy  research  and  technology 
efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Frokhlich  ) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  B7  MR.  RONCALXO  OF 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.   RONCALLO   of  New   York.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  Tork:  On  Page  8.  Insert  after  Hue  11 
the  f oUowlng  new  section : 

Sec.  8.  No  funds — 

( 1 )  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  or 

(2)  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  remaining 
available  to  It  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, may  be  used  to  conduct  or  support 


research  :ii  '. lif  Uiiited  St-aie.-  ov  abroad  on 
a  human  fetus  which  has  ijeen  removed 
from  the  v  jmb  and  -.vhich  l\&-.  a  beating 
he:trt.  unless  sucii  research  is  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  Insuring  the  siu-vival  of  that  fef.i- 
Redesig!iiit«r  li.e  .succeeding  sec'loi  s  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tho 
gentleiTirin  >  ie!d  for  an  announcement  ' 

M.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  r>  '•'  i 
to  t:  p  cteiitleman  from  Texas. 

CH\:<CE  l:."  LEGISLATnr  procra..i 

M.  TEAGUE.  I  simply  announce  tb.at 
the  i  e.\t  bill  will  not  be  brought  up  tiiU 
afternoon.  It  will  be  brought  up  nc-xt 
v.eek.  Tliis  will  be  the  last  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr 
Cliaij-man.  I  will  not  use  the  whole  5 
minutes  for  myself,  because  the  Member^ 
voted  ovenvhelraingly  for  similar  amend- 
ments in  the  last  session  and  are  ver.' 
familiar  with  the  issues  rtt  stake.  I  will 
therefore  use  my  time  to  make  some 
legislative  histor.v . 

The  language  of  this  amendment  i> 
nearly  identical  to  that  of  section  10  oi 
Public  Law  93-96.  There  are  only  two 
differences  besides  the  change  of  dnte 
which  indicates  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
current  amendment  refers  to  "a  human 
fetus  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
womb"  in  lieu  of  "which  is  outside  the 
womb  of  its  mother"  in  order  to  quic 
the  concerns  of  those  who  feared  that 
the  former  language  might  be  miscon- 
strued to  in  some  way  restrict  the  tei  - 
mination  of  an  ectopic,  abdominal  or 
other  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  The  new 
langauge  makes  it  clear  that  no  such 
restriction  should  be  implied. 

The  second  change  adds  to  the  leg^^la- 
tive  language  the  proviso  that  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  fimds  does  not 
apply  if  "such  research  is  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  survival  of  that  fetus."  I 
would  not  want  to  miss  any  chance,  no 
matter  how  remote,  of  saving  the  life  of 
any  human  child. 

I  am  told  that  the  NationsJ  Science 
Foimdation  is  not  currently  funding  re- 
search directly  on  human  fetuses,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  but  rather  that  it  supports 
tissue  and  organ  banks  from  which  hu- 
man research  materials  may  be  drawn 
These  materials  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  cultiue  media  and  for 
the  study  or  transplantation  of  fetal  or- 
gans. Nobody  has  ever  claimed  that  it  is 
necessary  to  surgically  remove  these 
parts  from  the  fetus  while  its  heart  is 
still  beating  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  parts  of  the  body  survive  the  heart- 
beat for  varying  lengths  of  time.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  amendment 
should  be  construed  to  require  the  Foun- 
dation to  withhold  funds  from  any  insti- 
tution which  persists  in  using  live  fetuses 
for  this  purpose. 

Also,  this  is  not  an  antiabortion 
amendment  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
My  own  personal  views  on  that  subject 
are  well  known,  but  they  are  not  at  issue 
today.  My  amendment  is  only  in  effect 
from  the  time  the  fetus  leaves  the  womb 
until  it  is  brought  to  survivability  or  dies 
of  its  own  accord.  There  is  no  feminist 
issue  here,  no  Uberal  versus  conservative 
issue,  just  a  compassionate  one.  We  are 
talking  about  a  human  fetus  over  which 
its  mother  no  longer  has  any  control,  if 
indeed  she  ever  had  any  to  begin  with.  It 
is  separate,  distinct,  and  its  body  Is  no 
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more  at  the  disposal  of  researchers  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  die.  than  tlie  body  of 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  today. 

Although  it  was  agreed  that  a  per- 
manent ban  on  NSF  support  for  live  fetus 
research  would  be  germane  to  this  bill.  I 
have  limited  tliis  amendment  to  fiscal 
year  1975  at  the  request  of  members  of 
tlie  committee  with  whom  I  have  been 
i:;  contact.  They  told  me  that  the  Foun- 
dation has  been  able  to  live  with  the  re- 
striction this  year  without  any  trouble, 
but  they  prefeiTed  not  to  go  for  a  per- 
manent restriction  at  this  time.  I  have 
Jiclded  to  their  wishes  In  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation and  hope  that  this  will  give 
a  chance  for  the  Commerce  Committee 
tc  act  on  separate  legislation  for  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide permanent  ban  which  I 
have  introduced  with  nearly  40  cospon- 
sor^. 

I  am  In  stron?  support  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole  and  the  fine  work  the  Foundation 
is  doing.  My  amendment  win  see  to  It 
tliat  grantees  accepting  funds  imder  its 
programs  will  conduct  their  research  in 
an  ethical  manner. 

I  have  attempted  to  keep  this  state- 
ment factual,  rather  than  forus  on  the 
emotionalism  which  others  have  tried  to 
Inject  into  this  Issue  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  In  particular  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  raised  several 
Issues  through  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
and  a  special  order  which  I  am  sure  she 
Ijfill  repeat  today  on  the  f^oor.  The  Mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  her  con- 
'  cems  on  their  merits  or  lack  thereof. 
First  of  all,  it  Is  not  my  amendment 
which  is  irrelevant;  It  is  the  commentary 
of  the  gentlewoman  which  is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  As  she  herself  said,  the 
NSP  does  not  fund  such  research.  At 
least  r  agree  that  Jt  does  not  intention- 
ally do  so,  but  as  I  noted  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  it  does  .support  fetal  tissue  and 
organ  banks  Into  which  there  Is  no  need 
to  deposit  materials  taken  from  fetuses 
while  there  Is  still  a  heartbeat  present. 
All  her  other  remarks  relate  to  research 
which  may  or  may  not  be  supported  by 
NIH  and  are  not  at  issue  here  today. 

She  states  that  the  amendment  Is 
vague  and  poorly  worded.  I  extended 
her  the  courtesy  of  an  advance  copy,  but 
her  letter  and  special  order  were  obvi- 
ously prepared  before  she  had  the  benefit 
of  seeing  the  new  wording.  I  earlier  men- 
tioned that  the  amendment  includes  a 
specific  provision  permitting  i-esearch  at- 
tempting to  save  the  life  of  the  particu- 
lar infant  Involved,  no  matter  how  ex- 
perimental. I  will  not  get  engaged  In  this 
debate  on  the  question  of  what  Is  life. 
That  is  a  subject  more  properly  handled 
in  a  debate  on  abortion  which  I  hope  we 
wiU  have  in  the  House  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, but  it  too  is  not  at  issue  here. 

I  have  dehberately  left  the  word  "live" 
out  of  my  amendment,  although  I  per- 
Konally  believe  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  ba«lc  humanity  of  the  fetus,  be  it 
still  unborn  or  untimely  ripped  from  the 
womb.  I  have  instead  substituted  a  clear 
and  simple  test  to  determine  whether 
nontherapeutlc  research  may  be  per- 
formed. If  the  aborted  fetus  does  not 
have  a  beating  heart,  research  is  per- 
mitted; If  it  does  have  a  beating  heart, 
research  is  not  permitted.  What  could  be 
less  vague  than  that?  There  has  also 
been  some  concern  about  my  use  of  the 
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word  "fetus"  Instead  of  infant.  I  use  this 
language,  because  that  is  the  word  u.sed 
by  the  researchers  in  their  journals  up 
to  the  point  of  viability.  Personally.  I  do 
not  feel  there  is  any  difference,  but  I  am 
using  their  term  so  they  will  fce  sure  to 
understand  what  Is  meant. 

The  gentlewoman   then   goes   Into  a 
whole  litany  of  research  on  diseases  and 
abnormalities.  I  cannot  find  any  of  these 
items  which  would  te  pi-evented  by  my 
amendment.  I  do  have  strong  feelings 
about  experimentation  on  the  fetus  in 
utero  In  contemplation  of  an  abortion, 
but  here  as  v.ell  such  research  would  not 
be  affected  by  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation. 
Nor    would    amincccntcsis;    nor    would 
fetal  monitoring  during  labor.  The  pe- 
riod during  which  this  amendment  is  in 
effect  is  limited  to  the  time  after  the  fe- 
tus is  delivered  and  before  It  is  brought 
to  viability  or  dies  of  its  own  accord.  As 
my  colleague  from  New  York  has  told 
you,  research  on  live,  delivered,  previ- 
able  fetuses  is  very  rare.  If  so,  how  could 
all  these  advances  which  she  and  I  both 
laud  have  been  made  through  this  tech- 
nique? They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  simply  because  there  was  no  real 
need  to  invade  the  bodies  of  these  fetuses 
while  their  hearts  we>e  still  beating.  The 
organs  and   tissues  still   live   after   the 
heart  stops  beating.  The  gentlewoman 
has  stated  that  hs^terotemles  are  rare 
as  well.  This  Just  is  not  so.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  such  abortions  simply 
because  It  is  dangerous  to  the  mother  to 
terminate  a  late-term  pregnancy  In  any 
other  manner.  The  reason  there  is  not 
much    live    fetus    research    despite   the 
availability  of  potential  subjects  is  that 
most  researchers  abhor  such  Invasions  of 
human  life  just  as  much  as  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

There  may  be  an  Isolated  case  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  circulation 
in  order  to  prove  a  point. 

The  last  case  like  that  I  heard  about 
took  place  overseas  and  was  conducted 
by  a  researcher  supported  by  NTH,  not 
NSP.  The  point  he  was  trying  to  make 
involved  whether  a  sugar  substitute 
could  be  metabolized  by  the  fetus.  To  do 
this  he  decapitated  them  while  they  were 
still  alive,  and  stuck  tubes  Into  the  sev- 
ered heads.  E^ven  here  he  could,  instead, 
have  waited  until  Just  after  the  hearts 
had  stopped.  As  for  me  and  mankind. 
I  will  stick  to  saccharine  rather  than 
condone  vivisection  on  live  human 
fetuses. 

The  gentlewoman  also  complained  that 
four  Boston  doctors  were  Indicted  for 
fetal  research.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Edelln  Is  accused  of  per- 
forming an  abortion  on  a  viable  child,  not 
a  prevlable  fetus.  This  was  a  baby  that 
could  have  grown  up  to  and  contributed 
to  society.  He  might  have  been  sitting  in 
this  Chamber  some  years  hence,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  unnecessary  death.  He 
iind  already  reached  the  point  where 
availaUe  techniques  could  have  saved  his 
hfe.  This  amendment  does  not  apply  in 
any  case,  as  there  are  sufOcient  State 
laws  preventing  murder. 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  take  note 
that  the  age  of  viability  is  steadily  drop- 
ping. Babies  as  young  as  19  weeks  have 
lived.  If  the  doctors  would  spend  more 
time  using  the  techniques  already  at 
hand   and   expanding   the   frontiers   of 


knowledge  thi-ough  experimental  re- 
search designed  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
its  subject  to  viability,  u  e  would  be  mucla 
better  off  and  lives  of  premature  babjos 
could  te  saved.  Tlie  doctor  decs  not 
know  if  he  can  save  the  child  until  he 
tries.  In  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  a  doctor  was 
indicted  for  ordering  that  life-saving 
techniques  not  be  applied  to  a  viable 
aborted  baby.  His  nurse,  thank  goodness, 
did  not  follow  his  telephoned  insti-uctions 
and  the  baby  is  currently  living  a  nonnrJ 
healthy  life. 

The  other  three  doctors  In  Boston  were 
indicted  for  intra-uterine  experimenta- 
tion, which  once  apain  is  not  at  issue 
licre. 

The  Gentlewoman  complains  that  there 
have  been  no  congressional  hearings  on 
this  subject.  On  Arril  11,  1973.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  6849  which  would  make  live 
fetus  research  a  Federal  crime  if  the  tax- 
payers' funds  were  involved.  Last  May  15 
I  introduced  H.R.  7850  which  would  ban 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  this 
Piu-po.-^e  on  a  Govemmcntwlde  basis. 
The  bills  now  have  about  35  cosponsors 
apiece,  but  the  committees  have  still  re- 
fiised  to  hold  hearings.  I  would  be  happy 
to  Join  with  the  gentlewoman  in  writing 
the  chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  and  Com- 
merce Committees,  respectively,  re- 
questing prompt  hearings  on  my  bills. 
Then  we  both  could  present  our  views 
and  give  this  House  a  chance  to  act  on 
this  issue  once  and  for  all. 

To  answer  another  of  the  gentlewo- 
man's concerns.  I  will  state  for  the  record 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  thi.s 
bill  that  it  Is  not  intended  that  my 
amendment  he  construed  to  prevent 
routine  diagnostic  or  Identification  pro- 
cedures such  as  blood-typing  which  can 
be  safely  performed  on  any  premature 
infant,  viable  or  not. 

She  has  somehow  been  able  to  get  hold 
of  NIHs  revised  guidelines  on  the  pro- 
tection of  human  subjects.  I  invite  her 
to  let  me  see  a  copy,  becaiise  there  were 
many  shortcomings  In  their  original 
di-af  t.  She  obviously  has  an  inside  track 
to  the  administration  which  I  am  not 
fortunate  enough  to  share.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  even  NTH  is 
talking  about  human  siibjects  when  they 
are  talking  about  research  on  human 
fetuses.  I  still  cannot  imderstand  why 
the  gentlewoman  persists  in  bringing 
NTH  Into  the  picture  on  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  authorization.  NSF  has 
not  had  any  problems  doing  their  fine 
work  imder  the  current  restriction.  I  un- 
derstand they  have  no  objection  to  tliis 
1-year  amendment  as  currently  worded. 
If  the  gentlewoman  is  going  to  be  an 
advocate  for  NIH.  let  her  save  her  com- 
ments for  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7724  which  I  hope  we  will  have  before 
us  in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  stick  to  NSF  and  the  very  limit- 
ed scope  of  this  amendment  and  not  get 
hung  up  in  a  discusidon  of  NIH,  abortion 
and  iutra-uteiine  research.  The  only  is- 
sue here  today  is  the  separate  delivered 
previable  fetus  which  still  has  a  heart- 
beat. He  is  going  to  die.  So  are  we  all. 
So  aje  our  aged.  So  are  our  terminally 
ill.  So  are  our  mentally  retarded.  None 
of  us  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  society 
for  Invasive  research  without  our  con- 
sent. If  we  are  incapable  of  giving  such 
consent,  the  very  humanity  which  makes 
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man  different  from  the  lower  animals 
dictates  that  society  leave  us  alone. 

I  cannot  close  without  noting  that  so- 
ciety loses,  rather  than  gains,  when  it 
moves  toward  a  utilitarian  view  of  life 
and  permits  the  nonconsentual  invasion 
of  its  own  kind  in  the  name  of  science. 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment as  it  has  in  the  past  and  once  again 
demonstrate  our  humanitarianism  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  urge  the 
committee  and  the  House  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HIT  .US.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HHililS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
guard  the  dignity  of  human  life  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
live  fetus  research.  This  body  proved  this 
intent  last  May  by  voting  354  yeas  to  9 
nays  to  approve  an  amendment,  identi- 
cal to  that  offered  today,  to  H.R.  7724 
which  established  a  program  of  biomedi- 
cal research  fellowships.  In  this  instance 
the  House  was  successful  in  clarifying 
the  intent  that  HEW  funds  could  not  be 
used  for  live  fetus  research.  However, 
other  agencies  besides  HEW  fund  re- 
search in  the  Ufe  sciences.  The  House 
needs  to  reaffirm  its  position  that  the 
use  of  fmids  for  live  fetus  research  is 
unethical. 

I  believe  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Roncallo  amendment  to  this  act  will 
serve  as  an  aOirmation  or  extension  of 
the  intent  of  this  body  to  continue  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Roncallo)  which  would  prohibit 
authorization  of  funds  for  experimenting 
on  a  living  infant  outside  of  the  mother's 
womb. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  refer  to  this  person 
as  a  "fetus"  because  that  term  relates 
only  to  a  child  in  the  womb.  Once  the 
child  is  alive  outside  the  womb  it  is  no 
longer  a  fetus. 

The  House  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  disapproval  of  fetal  research  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  when  it 
overwhelmingly  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Biomedical  Research  Act,  which 
put  an  outright  ban  on  live  fetus  re- 
search. TTiree  weeks  later  we  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  bill. 
-  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
take  every  opportimuity  to  express  its 
conviction  that  human  life,  before  and 
after  birth,  has  value  and  must  be  pro- 
tected. I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
eventually  approve  my  constitutional 
amendment,  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  is  also 
staunchly  supporting,  to  overtiun  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  that  legalized 
abortion  across  the  country  up  to  the 


moment  of  birth.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
take  every  opportunity  to  stop  the  at- 
tack on  the  value  and  dignity  of  each  hu- 
man being. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  incident  that  happened 
recently.  On  April  10,  in  the  Washington 
Post  there  was  a  photograph  of  a  mother 
and  father  bringing  home  3-month-old 
Sherri  Lynn  Scorse,  born  4  months  pre- 
mature, in  the  second  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy. She  had  been  left  to  die  in  a  crib 
after  premature  birth.  Yet  she  lived.  This 
is  proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  Uve 
human  being  at  a  stage  much  earlier  than 
birth.  To  permit  the  experimentation  on 
a  live  human  being  is  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  growing  disregard  in  this 
coimtry  for  the  sanctity  of  human  Ufe. 

Recognition  of  the  unborn  baby  as  a 
living  human  person  within  the  womb 
is  supported  by  the  common  law.  The 
precedents  of  property,  tort  and  welfare 
law  have  long  recognized  the  legal  rights 
of  the  unborn  person.  The  dean  of  tort 
law.  Professor  Prosser.  states — 

All  writers  who  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lem have  Joined  ...  in  maintaining  that 
the  unborn  child  In  the  path  of  an  au- 
tomobile is  as  much  a  person  in  the  street 
a."?  the  mother. — (W.  Prosser,  Handbook  nf 
the  Law  of  Torts,  Sec.  56.  at  355  (3rd  ed 
1964)  ) . 

Ample  legal  precedent  in  tort,  prop- 
erty, and  equity  cases  uphold  the  legal 
rights  of  the  unborn  child  as  a  person 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  mother 
in  whose  womb  he  is  couched.  How  can 
we  fail  to  protect  him  from  this  experi- 
mentation on  his  body  against  his  will. 

The  unborn  child,  under  the  law  of 
property  can.  among  other  things,  in- 
herit and  own  an  estate,  be  a  tenant-in- 
common  with  his  mother,  be  an  actual 
income  recipient  prior  to  birth,  can  sue 
in  tort,  can  have  his  legal  rights  pro- 
tected against  a  mother  who  refuses  a 
blood  transfusion  to  save  his  life. 

The  new  liberalized  attitude  toward 
abortion  presents  a  dilemma.  How  can 
it  be  a  crime  for  a  woman  to  misappro- 
priate the  estate  of  her  unborn  child,  and 
yet  not  be  a  crime  for  her  to  kill  that 
child?  Can  a  woman,  who  has  inherited 
an  estate  as  a  tenant-in-common  with 
her  unborn  child,  increase  her  own  estate 
100  percent  simply  by  killing  the  child? 
Will  the  law,  which  has  recognized  the 
unborn  child  as  an  actual  Income  re- 
cipient prior  to  birth,  allow  the  child's 
heir,  the  mother,  to  kill  the  child  for  her 
own  financial  gain?  These  few  possibili- 
ties are  but  a  sample  of  the  legal  maze 
that  the  January  22,  1973,  proabortion 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
created. 

If  the  luiborn  baby  can  be  tortiously 
injured,  can  inherit  and  be  a  beneficiary 
of  a  trust,  can  be  represented  by  a 
guardian  ad  Utem  seeking  support  pay- 
ments, and  can  be  preferred  to  the  par- 
ents' religious  scruples  against  blood 
transfusions,  how  could  we  possibly 
allow  that  same  human  being  to  be  used 
for  experimentation? 

We  must  uphold  the  rights  of  these 
human  beings.  They  are  not  capable  of 
giving  consent  to  their  being  tised  as  ex- 
perimental subjects.  It  rests  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  therefore,  to  insure  the 
equal  protection  of  their  rights. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  half  measures, 


but  a  tune  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  indicate  their  respect  for  liuman  life. 
It  is  a  time  for  Congress  to  demonstrate 
clearly  that  it  wUl  not  fund  research 
of  this  sort.  If  we  fail  to  prohibit  this 
research  expressly,  we  will  be  contribut- 
ing to  tlie  disregard  for  life  expressed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Let  tis  prove  that 
America  is  not  morally  bankrupt  but  that 
we  still  cherish  human  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  included  rather  ex- 
tensive remarks  on  the  subject  in  yester- 
daj's  Record  on  pages  11743-11746.  The 
amendment,  as  the  mover  has  just  indi- 
cated, is  irrelevant  because  it  tells  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  it  may 
not  do  something  that  it  has  not  done 
and  does  not  intend  to  do.  It  purports  to 
ban  research  on  live  fetuses  outside  the 
womb,  but  its  language  does  not  conform 
with  any  medical  definition  of  'live 
fetus." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
to  the  Memijers  of  this  House.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  support  these  emotional  and  mi- 
scientific  amendments,  we  place  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing research  which  is  very  necessarj-  for 
matters  relating  to  cancer,  leukemia, 
birth  defects,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  disea.ses;  survival  of  the  premature 
iiof ant  and  the  health  of  the  mother.  For 
example,  fetal  research  is  essential  to 
preventing  hyaline  membrane  disease, 
the  condition  that  caused  the  death  of 
the  infant  son  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  is  the  leading  cause  of 
deaths  in  infancy.  Such  great  medical 
advances  as  the  development  of  polio  and 
rubella  vaccines  and  fertility  drugs  and 
treatment  for  Rh  incompatabillty  could 
not  have  occurred  without  fetal  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mover  of  this 
amendment  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  does  not  matter;  it  Is  just  a  way  In 
which  he  can  repeat  a  philosophical, 
nonmedical,  nonscientific  position. which 
he  holds.  The  fact  is.  since  we  started 
with  these  Roncallo  amendments  and 
other  amendments,  and  since  Congress 
permitted  them  to  be  approved  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  laws  restricting 
fetal  research  have  been  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia, Cleveland,  and  are  pending  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

In  Boston,  four  physicians  were  indict- 
ed in  connection  with  studies  that  they 
performed  on  dead  fetal  tissue.  The  stud- 
ies involved  a  comparison  of  various  an- 
tibiotics administered  to  33  women.  Tlie 
fetal  tissues  were  anaylzed  to  determine 
the  results.  The  four  physicians  were  in- 
dicted by  the  county  grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  illegal  dissection  under  an 
early  19th-century  statute  pertaining 
originally  to  grave  robbery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  former  centuries,  medical  researchers, 
sometimes  surreptitiously,  had  obtained 
human  cadavers  in  order  to  gather  basic 
information  about  physiology  and  disease 
processes.  Now.  of  course,  autopsies  are 
routinely  performed,  and  pathology  re- 
search has  provided  the  fundamental 
core  of  knowledge  upon  which  modern 
medical  advances  have  been  based. 

The  four  indictments  are  a  throwback 
to  the  oppressive  and  fantasy-ridden  at- 
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masphere  of  the  Salem  witch  hunts,  and 
are  viewed  with  shocked  horror  by  medi- 
cal researchers  and  lay  people  who  know 
how  Indispensable  fetal  research  Is  In 
preventing  and  curing  a  great  variety  of 
diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  New  York  Times  re- 
ported, in  a  story  on  April  20.  1974.  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Altman,  that  these  curbs 
r.ie  now  affecting  research  on  cancer, 
birth  defects,  aging,  the  common  cold, 
and  other  major  health  problems. 

Since  the  Boston  indictments  I  have 
contacted  a  significant  number  of  re- 
tearchers  and  doctors  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Stanley  James,  who  is  a  pedi- 
atrician on  the  staff  of  Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center  in  my  district 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  Committee  on  Fetus  and 
Newborn,  has  indicated  that  If  tlicse 
bans  continue,  the  chilling  effect  will 
become  so  enormous  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  cease  doing  any  tvpe  of  re- 
search on  development  of  fertility  drugs 
which  have  helped  so  many  women  to 
conceive  and  give  birth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  hearings  have  Ireon 
held  In  Congress  on  this  subject.  In  con- 
trast, the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  prepared  regulations  deatlng  with 
the  issue  of  fetal  rc.-earcli  that  have 
been  widely  circulated  and  discussed  and 
are  now  being  re\'ised  on  the  basis  of 
medical  and  other  informed  comment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  to 
legislate  on  this  issue;  there  is  none 
whatsoever. 

After  the  last  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ron- 
CALLo'  urged  upon  this  House  and  had 
this  House  pass,  the  NTH  determined 
that  of  15.000  grants,  only  two  or  three 
dealt  with  the  so-called  prevlable  human 
fetuses,  and  these  studies  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzug) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent,  Ms.  Abztjg 
was  allowed  to  procf^d  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
name  of  protecting  life,  this  amendment 
and  other  restrictive  laws  are  doing  just 
the  opposite.  Tliey  are  making  it  more 
difflcult  for  doctors  and  pediatricians  to 
bring  healthy  babies  into  the  world,  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  alive. 

There  Is  no  necessity  for  the  House 
to  act  on  thLs  kind  of  amendment.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  with  the 
ethical  issues  involved  in  medical  re- 
search, but  we  must  first  fully  uiider- 
stand  all  of  its  implications. 

The  amendment,  for  example,  equates 
a  beating  heart  with  life;  yet  this  does 
not  conform  with  the  accepted  medical 
definition. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  happen  to  be  the 
mother  of  two  grown  daughters,  whose 
births  were  preceded  by  several  mis- 
carriages. I  happen  to  be  the  mother 
of  two  wonderful  grown  daughters  who 
were  brought  on  this  Earth  because  of 
increased  understanding  accomplished 
thiough  research   by  hysterecton^es.  I 


have  an  enormous  personal  appreciation 
of  what  medical  advances  have  accom- 
plished. I  would  not  like  to  see  the  bene- 
fits of  such  "-rogress  denied  to  other 
women,  to  my  daughters,  and  to  all 
children. 

I  believe  that  ;n  thn  year  1971.  in  the 
most  medically  advanced  Nation  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  shocking  and  totally 
inappropriate  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  take  such  a  backward  action. 
The  chilling  effect  of  these  amendments 
have  been  enormous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  the  Members  to 
the  statement  which  I  have  put  into  the 
Record.  I  will  refer  the  Members  to  many 
articles  which  have  been  written  in  the 
New  York  Time<^,  including  that  of  last 
Saturday. 

This  issue  is  being  ronfu<^ed.  Emotion- 
alism is  being  u-sed  in  order  to  confuse 
this  House  as  to  what  is  the  Issue 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  once  again 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
disapproval  of  the  usage  of  any  National 
Science  Foundation  moncy.s  to  conduct 
or  support  re.search  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad  on  a  human  fetus  wliich  is  out- 
side the  womb  of  its  motiicr  r<nd  which 
has  a  beating  heart  unless  such  research 
IS  for  the  purpoio  of  insuiin'.;  the  sur- 
vival of  that  fetus. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
euished  colleague  from  Nev/  York  (Mr. 
RoNCALLO)  for  his  clTorts  in  this  area. 
His  leadership  Ls  greatly  appreciated. 

The  1974  NSF  authori7ation  conUins 
similar  language  to  Uie  amendment  be- 
fore this  body.  The  Roucallo  amend- 
ment passed  by  an  overwhelming  288  to 
73  House  vote  Lu^t  year  and  was  signed 
liUo  law  along  with  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. We  must,  add  the  language  once 
a;'ain  this  year. 

We  need  a  blanket  coverage  to  per- 
tain to  all  agencies  that  receive  Federal 
funds.  But  until  we  can  get  such  a  law. 
we  will  continue  to  add  "pro-life '  lan- 
guage to  each  piece  of  pertinent  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  in  a  '  Denr  Colleague" 
letter  in  regard  to  one  of  his  fetiis  re- 
search bills  said  the  bill  was  not  an 
antiabortion  bill.  He  added  tliat  no  mat- 
ter what  our  feelings  on  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decision  on  that  subject,  we  can 
all  share  equally  in  our  revulsion  at  the 
practices  this  bill  would  outlaw.  Certainly 
if  we  can  get  upset  about  vivisection  of 
dogs  and  other  laboratory-  animals,  we 
can  take  steps  to  protect  our  own  kind, 
he  concluded. 

If  Uve-fetus  researeli  is  not  anti- 
abortion  legislation,  it  Is  at  least  "pro- 
life"  in  nature.  Research  on  live  human 
fetuses  certainly  does  not  lend  itself  to 
prolonging  life.  And.  life  is  all  we  have. 
I  want  to  protect  it. 

I  strongly  support  the  Roncallo 
amendment  to  the  NSF  authorization 
and  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  vote  for 
tills  provision. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DAIOELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York  which  would  continue  the  ban  on 
live  fetus  research. 

We  are  Involved  with  the  issu3  of  life 
itself.  And  In  acknowledging  that  lliere 
is  life  In  that  fetus,  we  must  spy  "no  to 
medical  science,  you  cannot  use  that  life 
for  experimentation;  no  to  medical  sci- 
ence, you  cannot  declare  there  is  no  life 
there,  no  we  will  not  permit  any  Federal 
money  to  be  used  in  this  endeavor." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  that  m.v 
colleagues  join  mc  in  i,uppcrting  tiiii 
legislation. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFUED  BY  MR  SYMINGTON  AS  \ 
St'USTm.TE  FOR  AMEND.MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
Er>.\rAI  l.O  OF  NhW  YORK 

T\Tr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aineiidmont  ofTered  In  Mr  .Symington  as  a 
Kub.-stltute  for  the  ameiidmeut  offered  by  Mr. 
Ro.vcALLo  of  New  York:  On  page  8.  Insert 
after  Uno  11   the  following  new  fectloa: 

t>t:  •  8   No  fund«;— 

(U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  wilder 
this  Act  to  the  Nationel  S<  ;en^e  Fotir.datio;) 
fur  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1075.  or 

(2)  heretoiorr>  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  remainiiu; 
a-. ailable  to  It  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, may  be  ujcd  to  condvict  or  support 
resear-h  In  the  United  States  or  abroad  tu 
condnrt  research  on  a  human  fetus  which 
has  Ix'en  removed  from  the  work  and  which 
has  a  beating  heart,  unless  such  research  is 
for  the  purpo-e  of  Insuring  the  sunlval  of 
that  fetus  or  is  otherwise  con.-tL'stent  with 
the  duties.  rcsponsihUities.  and  ethics  of  the 
medical  profr.s<-ion  under  the  Constitution 
and    laws   of   the   United    !£ tales. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  .'^^cctlons  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chiurman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
callo) and  I  were  discussing  this  matter 
together,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes tlaat  I  really  have  no  objection  to 
his  proposed  language.  It  is  quite  appro- 
priate as  far  as  it  goes. 

However,  it  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough,  because  it  is  clear  to  me  Uiat 
while  the  effort  to  save  the  life  of  an 
aborted  fetus  is  tlie  No.  1  concern, 
not  only  of  the  medical  profession  but 
of  our  society  and  our  law,  there  could  be 
research  done  in  no  way  inimical  to  that 
objective  during  the  course  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  that  fetus  sliould 
It  die  which  Is  directly  relevant  to  the 
health,  perhaps,  of  the  twin  in  tlie  womb 
or  the  cliild  to  come  later  or  the  healtli 
of  the  mother. 

Standing  alone,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  prevent  a  doctor  from  doing  any- 
thing he  was  not  absolutely  sure  was  di- 
rectly related  to  saving  the -life  of  the 
fetus,  even  though  he  might  be  very  sure 
In  his  own  mind  what  he  planned  to  do 
would  in  no  way  Injure  the  prospects  of 
the  fetus  but  might  tell  him  a  great  deal 
about  the  next  child  and  about  the 
mother's  health  and  about  disease  gen- 
erally. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  examination  of  the  tissue  of  a  fetus 
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which  had  Just  died  always  provides  hi- 
evitably  the  same  kind  of  information 
that  one  would  get  from  the  fetus  with  a 
beating  heart. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  chance  to  speak 
to  this  House  on  this  subject.  I  suppose 
I  have  not  had  a  more  trying  time  In 
my  legislative  life  tlian  in  answering  the 
questions  of  people  of  good  wiU  and  good 
heart  and  good  hope  for  the  moral 
standards  of  our  coimtiy  and  who  reflect 
strong  views  in  their  correspondence. 
However,  we  have  to  look  at  these  mat- 
ters not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
conscience  but  from  an  educated  con- 
science, an  understanding  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  actually  may  curtail  the 
prospects  for  better  medicine  and  may 
actually  constrain  the  doctor  from  his 
ability  to  save  lives  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  House 
recognize  the  distinction.  Indeed  I  felt 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
nearly  did  himself,  but  at  the  last  min- 
ute he  decided  to  proceed  with  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
problem  of  the  substitute  amendment  as 
presented  would  give  sanction  to  at  least 
two  cases  which  are  presently  pending 
in  this  coimtry,  one  case  in  California  In 
which  a  doctor  by  the  name  of  Ramirez 
allegedly  aborted  a  fetus  which  was  per- 
haps some  26  weeks  old  and  then  told 
the  nurses  not  to  give  the  baby  suffici- 
ent oxygen.  They  refused,  and  that  baby 
continues  to  live  today.  The  other  is  the 

Boston  case 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  respond  to 
the  first  point  so  I  can  answer  as  we  go? 
I  would  not  consider  that  consistent 
with  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession  under 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Ap- 
parently the  Supreme  Coiu-t  does,  be- 
cause under  their  interpretation  of  the 
cases  £is  decided  last  year  they  con- 
sidered a  fetus  is  a  nonperson  under  the 
14th  amendment.  So  that  is  the  problem 
we  are  faced  with  and  that  is  why  we 
need  some  guidelines  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  construing  a  decision  of  the  Court 
to  support  his  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  does  so.  If  the  action  that  the  gentle- 
man described  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  l^e  Court,  they  would,  I  should 
think,  find  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
second  case  pending,  of  course,  la  that 
in  Boston  in  which  a  Dr.  Kenneth  Ede- 
Un  allegedly  is  charged  with  man- 
slaughter for  putting  to  death  a  baby 
that  was  between  22  and  24  weeks  old. 
again  without  any  further  guidelines. 

Medical  ethics  are  not  enough.  There 
Is  a  trend  In  a  portion  of  the  medical 
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community  today  which  says  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  control  with  my  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would 
say  to  those  doing  the  research  that  they 
cannot  perform  live  fetus  research  unless 
they  themselves  think  they  should. 

Nor  is  the  Constitution  su£Qcient  pro- 
tection. That  dociunent  provides  the 
basic  form  of  our  democracy,  but  under 
it  the  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  legislate.  There  is  no  restriction  pre- 
venting us  from  passing  a  law  which 
goes  further  in  the  direction  of  civil 
rights  than  the  Constitution  demands. 
I  beUeve  the  Supreme  Court  erred  when 
they  decided  that  the  life  of  the  fetus 
in  utero  could  not  be  protected  in  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  but  they  in 
no  way  said  that  we  could  not  legislate 
protection  once  that  fetus  is  separate 
from  its  mother.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  today  and  what  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  would  completely  sub- 
vert. Constitutional  guarantees  are  ob- 
viously insufficient  in  this  case,  and  the 
present  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  last  year's  amend- 
ment which  will  expire  in  a  few  months, 
do  not  even  address  the  subject.  Despite 
its  use  of  my  language  at  the  outset,  a 
vote  for  the  substitute  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  invasive  research  on  Uve  himian 
fetuses. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  An  alleged  action 
is  now  being  tested  imder  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton was  allowed  to  proceed  for  l  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Roncallo,  perhaps  there  will  be 
other  opportimities  for  you  to  respond. 
I  just  want  to  leave  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  to  whether  it  Is 
unsafe  to  incorporate  into  legislation  of 
this  kind  the  language,  "imder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  for  fear  that 
in  some  mysterious  fashion  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  will  subvert 
our  intent,  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  insufficient  to  protect 
the  people. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington).  If  one  listened  closely 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
said  in  support  of  his  amendment,  then 
one  realizes  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment totally  thwarts  the  Intent  of  the 
Roncallo  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says 
that  we  should  in  fact  experiment  on  a 
human  being  whose  heart  is  still  beating. 
The  gentleman  says  you  do  not  get  suf- 
ficient research  benefit  after  it  has  died. 
The  gentleman  says — and  he  adds  to  the 
Roncallo  amendment — that  the  re- 
search would  be  forbidden  only  if  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  ethics  of  the 
medical  profession,  or  In  conflict  with 
the  Constitution. 
I  submit  that  the  reason  that  this  Is 


the  subject  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  is  precisely  because  of  the 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession,  which 
has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  medical 
doctoi-s  no  longer  acknowledge  their  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  life,  but  fuilv 
acknowledge  their  authority  to  destroy 
life.  That's  the  status  of  medical  ethics 
in  this  country  today. 

The  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  prior  to  January  2'i. 
1973,  historically  has  allowed  unborn 
human  beings  legal  protection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  will  when  I  conclude 
my  statement. 

As  of  January  22  last  year  our 
Supreme  Court  no  longer  affords  that 
protection.  The  Supreme  Court  now  says 
that  the  unlsorn  life — although  it  is  life- 
it  is  life  that  has  no  value,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  subject  to  con.stitutior..i] 
protection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiM 
the  erentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  will  vield  to  the  pentle- 
mtn  from  Missouri  if  I  have  time  when 
I  have  concluded.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.   Chairman,   that   Is   preoiselv  the 
problem    which    we    are    facing    today 
which  now  confronts  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  collea''-iie<;  ini^h' 
think  that  we  are  today  debating  the 
Issue  of  abortion.  Let  me  assure  the 
Membei-s  that  we  are  not.  We  really  mis- 
speak ourselves  when  we  use  the  term 
■fetus,"  or  "live  fetus  outside  the  moth- 
er's body,"  because,  by  definition,  th'^ 
fetus  is  inside  the  woman's  body  Once 
it  is  ahve  outside  the  woman's  '-.ody.  it 
is  literally,  without  aue-tion.  a  baby. 
When  it  is  alive  out.'^ide  the  woman.- 
body  it  Is  a  human  ijeinp.  It  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  And  it  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  protection  which  we 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  eniov 
And  since  that  human  being  is  incapable 
of  giving  knowledgeable  consent  to  allov, 
medical  experimentation  on  his  or  her 
own  body,  then  we,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  responsibilitv  lo 
insure  that  that  protection  is  gi\en  to 
that  child  outside  of  the  mother'.";  body 

That  is  why  we  should  reject  tl^e 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  a  substitute  for  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   New   York    (Mr.   Roncallo". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  th"^ 
amendment  as  offered  originally  by  tl;e 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
callo ^  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
had  a  brother,  and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man does,  would  the  gentleman  object — 
and  you  both  of  course  being  citizens — to. 
in  the  effort  to  save  his  life,  to  determine 
whether  there  was  something  at  the  same 
time  In  your  condition  that  was  rele^'ant 
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to  your  brother's?  And  am  I  suggesting 
anything  different? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Yes,  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  subject  my- 
self to  medical  experimentation  to  save 
the  life  of  my  brother,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  that  decision  for  myself.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  someone  else  make 
that  decision  for  me.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  referred  to  the  word 
"experimentation."  wtilch  I  never  used, 
and  I  voted  against  it  the  last  time  it 
appeared  in  this  Hou.se.  I  am  making  the 
distinction  between  that  of  experimen- 
tation and  research,  and  very  clearly 
that  research  would  be  weighing,  tak- 
ing blood  samples,  making  measure- 
ments. Such  tilings  would  not  be  direct- 
ly conducive  to  saving  the  life  of  the 
fetus,  but  could  have  a  great  impact  on 
the  life  of  the  brother,  sister,  mother, 
or  other  members  of  the  family  of  that 
fetus. 

Mr.  HOGAN,  In  any  event,  whether 
the  gentleman  calls  it  research  or  exper- 
imentation is  a  semantic  distinction.  In 
either  event  one  is  performing  medical 
research  on  a  human  being  without  his 
consent,  and  that  is  what  I  object  to. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr.  Roncallo). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask,  without  it  being 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  that  the  Ron- 
callo amendment  be  i-eread  by  the 
Clerk.  I  state  my  purpose  as  being  this: 
In  the  debate  it  has  come  out  that  if  a 
fetus  is  within  the  womb  of  its  mother, 
it  is  a  fetus;  if  it  is  outside  of  the  womb 
of  its  mother,  it  is  not  a  fetus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Roncallo  amendment  be 
read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Roncallo ). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton)— although  I  started  to  say  I  imder- 
stand  his  motives,  and  the  debate,  and 
the  discussion  that  followed  thereafter — 
really  points  out  the  incorrectness  of  our 
acting  at  this  time.  The  truth  is  that 
it  is  a  very  rare  event  In  the  United 
Slates  to  get  an  abortus  with  a  beating 
heart.  Only  when  an  aJaortion  Is  per- 
formed by  hysterotomy  is  such  an  abor- 
tus delivered.  According  to  all  of  the  In- 
formation that  I  have  received — and  I 


am  not  a  doctor — abortions  are  not  per- 
formed by  hysterotomy  in  this  country. 
I  believe,  except  for  one  medical  center 
in  this  country.  The  preferred  abortion 
techniques  are  curettage,  saline  injec- 
tion, or  injection  of  prostaRlandin.  In 
none  of  these  methods  does  the  abortus 
emerge  with  a  beating  heart. 

The  doctors  illustrate  very  clearly  the 
reason  why  we  at  this  moment  in  tliis 
House  should  not  act.  We  may  be  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  important  scientific  and 
medical  advances.  The  NIH,  after 
months  of  study,  is  at  this  moment  deal- 
ing with  these*. very  complicated  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
have  a  right  to  have  some  say  about  the 
ethics  to  show  that  we  are  concerned  with 
the  way  in  which  we  should  deal  with  the 
problems  that  affect  research.  We  know 
that  there  are  human  sensibilities,  and 
we  should  have  ethics,  and  we  should 
respect  them;  but  we  should  not  vote  a 
complete  ban  on  studies,  which  is  what 
this  would  cause.  Such  procedures,  by 
the  way,  as  were  pointed  out  here  as 
done  customarily  on  living  individuals  of 
any  age,  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  to- 
day will  prevent  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, even  as  amended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 
The  drawing  of  body  fluids,  the  obtain- 
ing of  cell  samples,  and  the  like,  would 
all  be  prevented.  We  would  again  be  re- 
sponsible— as  I  am  sure  none  of  us  want 
to,  regardless  of  our  opinions  on  all  of 
these  subjects — for  being  the  ones  who 
are  causing  missed  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance knowledge.  We  would  be  respond- 
ing by  compromising  human  rights  and 
dignity. 

The  abortus  is  usually  dead  tissue.  The 
Boston  doctors  were  indicted  for  having 
worked  on  dead  tissue,  not  on  any  living 
tissue.  And  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  amendment  that  all  over  the  country 
doctors  and  other  people  are  being  moved 
emotionally  to  act  in  a  way  they  would 
not  normally. 

I  make  only  one  request  of  this  House. 
Vote  down  the  Roncallo  amendment  and 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) and  let  us  get  the  regulations  of 
the  NIH  which  they  are  now  preparing  on 
safeguards  and  procedures  which  must  be 
used  on  studies  dealing  with  fetuses, 
abortuses,  pregnant  women,  the  chil- 
dren, and  other  groups.  They  are  prepar- 
ing these  regulations  in  consultation  with 
medical  researchers  tind  doctors  and  also 
lay  people,  including  those  in  this  room 
who  may  be  concerned  with  the  ethics 
and  religion  involved. 

My  appeal  to  this  House  today  Is  that 
I  beg  the  Members  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  saving  many  human  lives  by  pass- 
ing a  mindless,  unthought-out  amend- 
ment, even  as  amended  with  good  Inten- 
tions, and  let  us  see  those  regulations  and 
deal  with  this  matter  after  hearings  can 
be  held  and  after  we  develop  the  kind  of 
bill  we  can  be  proud  of  and  not  one  which 
will  stand  In  the  way  of  progress.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  Roncallo  amendment  and 
the  ammdment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
full  well  the  majority  of  this  House  have 
committed  themselves  to  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  But  it  seems  to  me  this 
subject  is  so  much  more  important  than 
we  have  time  in  which  to  consider  it  to- 
day. Surely  this  House  should  not  make 
this  a  law  without  hearings  and  without 
having  all  the  information  available. 

I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  was  go- 
ing to  offer  this  amendment,  nor  did  I 
know  it  in  the  committee.  The  only  thing 
I  knew  was  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion told  me  they  had  not  and  were  not 
going  to  spend  a  penny  on  this. 

If  there  is  a  bill  in  the  Congress — and 
the  gentleman  says  there  is — in  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, surely  the  proper  way  to  consider 
it  is  to  have  hearings,  and  then  hear 
the  NTH  on  the  matter  as  well  as  others. 
But  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  we 
would  if  we  vote  on  this  amendment  it 
seems  to  me  is  not  only  unfortunate  for 
the  people  of  this  country  but  also  for  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  hope  next  year  the  gentleman  can 
get  the  Congress  to  hold  hearings.  I 
promise  him  if  he  does  not — and  if  he 
needs  some  help  on  this — we  will  talk  to 
NIH  and  take  it  up.  But  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  too  important  to  vote  on  it  with  the 
little  consideration  we  can  give  it  here 
today. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  ,  is  not 
a  member  of  our  committee.  This  is  a 
function  which  If  it  were  to  be  found 
going  on  anywhere  in  the  Government  I 
would  certainly  think  would  be  found 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Certainly  we  know  no  such  research  is 
being  conducted  nor  is  it  Intended  to  be 
conducted  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

It  is  small  wonder  we  have  not  had 
hearings  on  It.  We  do  not  have  any  juris- 
diction over  it.  If  any  committee  of  the 
House  has  jurisdiction  over  a  question  of 
this  kind  It  is  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  which  has 
the  overview  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  recognize,  as  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teagui:)  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
callo) ,  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  think  he 
does.  While  I  wish  the  amendment  had 
not  been  offered,  and  while  I  do  not  think 
it  is  appropriate,  I  will  not  object  to  it 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluc- 
tantly I  Join  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Davis,  in  accepting  the  Ron- 
callo amendment,  or  preferably  the 
Symington  substitute  amendment. 
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I  accept  personally,  but  only  because 
the  amendment  would  apply  only  for  1 
year. 

In  that  year,  I  strongly  urge  that  our 
Science  Committee,  or  perhaps  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  or  both  committees, 
should  liold  extensive,  thoroUo'h  hearings 
on  this  extremely  important  subject,  so 
that  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  at  large  can  better  understand 
the  crucial  significance,  the  vei-y  serious 
implicatloas  of  the  Roncallo  amendment. 
Fortunately,  this  amendment  really 
will  have  no  impact  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  this  year.  It  is  at  best 
irrelevant  to  NSP's  activities.  The  Foun- 
dation does  not  support  live  fetus  re- 
search and  has  no  plans  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  personally  I  can  rational- 
ize my  acceptance  of  the  amendment  as 
a  temporary  and  harmless  inhibition  on 
the  NSF  programs,  pending  much  more 
thorough  consideration. 

In  fact,  the  amendment  may  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  as  a  trigger,  forc- 
ing us  to  educate  ourselves  concerning 
this  important  subject  much  more  thor- 
oughly. 

However,  the  amendment,  as  a  prece- 
dent, can  have  implications  far  more 
serious  and  detrimental  as  applied  to 
other  agencies,  notably  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

As  I  understand  it,  wisely  responsible, 
carefully  controlled  research  on  live  hu- 
man tissues,  including  those  of  fetuses, 
surely  can  produce  extremely  valuable 
new  knowledge  and  new  techniques 
which  likely  will  result  in  saving  many, 
many  human  lives,  and  also  will  tre- 
mendously reduce  human  suffering. 
Thus,  such  research  is  imperative  for 
the  benefit  of  all  humanity,  all  life. 

Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
ultimate  national  policy  miist  be  in 
strong  support  of  such  responsible,  hu- 
mane research. 

Mr.  Roncallo  knows  well  the  very  seri- 
ous doubts  I  have  concerning  this 
amendment,  but  because  it  applies  for 
1  year  only  and  harmlessly  so  far  as 
NSJ"  is  concerned.  I  will  not  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  It  at  this  point 
I  accept  it  on  that  Umlted  basis,  but 
reserving  the  right  to  cast  my  own  per- 
sonal vote  against  It.  If  a  rollcall  on  the 
amendment  Is  required. 

Mr.  wyuLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DA'VIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ■WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
was  made  that  thL«?  may  not  be  the  best 
vehicle  for  offering  this  amendment  to 
the  particular  bill.  That  may  be  so,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  as  the 
Members  know,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roncai.lo)  offered  this 
amendment  last  year  in  the  more  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Congress  itself  has  had  a  chance  to  take 
some  kind  of  action,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  Important  to  take. 

The  fact  that  as  we  stand  here  today 
they  did  not  take  action  and  this  Con- 
gress Is  being  caned  on  to  speak  out  and 
encourage  the  action  to  be  taken  by  tws- 


sibly  the  more  appropriate  committee, 
.so  I  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
once  again  to  make  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  want  action  taken  and 
to  the  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
that  we  want  appropriate  action  taken 
and  taken  now. 

I  tliink  this  vote  will  give  us  a  clear 
chance  to  demonstrate  that,  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  may  be  interested  in  knowing, 
and  maybe  some  do  not,  tliat  there  is 
already  legislation  in  conference  setting 
up  in  effect  a  blue-ribbon  advisory  board 
to  do  a  study  for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  Government  and  to  report  to  us  on 
all  the  ramifications,  not  only  in  this 
area,  but  in  all  ethical  areas.  This  is  iu 
process  and  is  being  pursued  now. 

The  House  has  already  acted.  The 
Senate  has  acted.  We  are  in  conference 
now  and  that  step  is  in  the  proceeding.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  this  type 
of  work  is  not  being  done  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  is  not  being 
done  with  any  Government  funds. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Tliat  is  very  good.  I  am 
glad  to  know  we  have  at  least  a  Commis- 
.sion  to  look  into  it.  but  the  question  left 
here  is  what  is  going  to  be  the  state  of 
the  law  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  already  answered  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemam  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
vote.  I  want  the  Members  here  to  recog- 
nize that  I  have  not  changed  one  word  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo).  The  Ron- 
callo amendment  is  absolutely  intact  as 
is  its  No.  1  objective  to  see  that  no  re- 
search done  on  the  unborn  fetus  en- 
dangers Its  life. 

All  I  have  done  Is  added  the  words: 
or  Is  otherwlaa  consistent  with  the  duties. 
responslbUitles.   and   ethics  or   the  medical 
profession  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  th«  United  States. 

Now,  as  we  vote  on  this  question,  let  us 
not  let  our  message  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession be,  "We  do  not  trust  you."  More 
importantly,  let  not  our  message  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  that  we 
are  afraid  of  our  own  laws.  Let  us  rather 
reflect  our  faith  in  the  humanity  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  scope  and  justice  of  our  laws. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ro.ncallo)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  ar,d  on  a  di- 
vi.-ion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Syj:ington» 
'.litre  were — ayes  45:  noes  54. 

R-  COF.DFD    VOTE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chrirnian.  I 
(iomand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  13G.  noes  218, 
answered  "present  "  2,  not  voting  7.  as 
follows: 

|Ro:i  No.   185] 

.AYES~136 


.*.  Jams 

Green.  Oreg. 

OAe!;s 

Ar.  lerson. 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Hammer- 

Perk.ns 

.^rc'crrn:.  IJJ. 

schmidt 

Peace 

-A.hey 

Han.-^en.  Idaho    Podpll 

A.tr.u 

Hansen.  Wash.    Preyer 

Btl! 

Harrington 

Price,  Tex. 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Prltchara 

Bevill 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rangel 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Rees 

Boiling 

Hclstoskl 

Reuss 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Rcblson,  N,Y. 

BrookB 

Hollfleld 

Rogers 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Roybal 

BiirleFon,  Tex 

.    Howard 

Seiberlir.s 

Burton 

Ichord 

Sikes 

Camp 

Jarman 

6i£k 

Cay 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conyers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Jordan 

S*  aggers 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Stark 

Daniel  son 

Koch 

Steed 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lehman 

Steel  man 

Davis.  Wis. 

McClory 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

McCormack 

Studds 

Diggs 

McFall 

Symington 

Downing 

McKay 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Drlnan 

McKinney 

Teague 

du  Pont 

Mahon 

Thompson,  If  .J 

Eckhardt 

Mallary 

Thomson,  Wis. 

E.sch 

Mann 

Thornton 

Eshleman 

Mayne 

Traxler 

Evans.  Colo. 

MazzoU 

Udall 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlln 

Findley 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Veen 

Fisher 

Mervlnslcy 

Ware 

Flowers 

Mink 

Wiggins 

Foley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson, 

Ford 

MoIIohan 

Charles  H , 

Fountain 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ca;if. 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Frellnghuysen 

Moss 

Charles.  Te\. 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

Obey 
NOES— 218 

Yates 

Abdnor 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Cocte 

Abzug 

Broyhlll.  Va, 

Cotter 

Addabbo 

Burgener 

Coughlln 

Andrews, 

Burke.  Fla. 

Crane 

N.  nak. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Croc  in 

.\nnunzio 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Archer 

BuUer 

Daniel,  Robert 

Arends 

Byron 

W.,  Jr. 

Armstrong 

Carney.  Ohio 

Daniels. 

BadUIo 

Carter 

Domlnlck  V. 

Bafalis 

Cederberg 

delaOarra 

Baker 

Chamberlain 

Delaner 

Barrett 

Chisholm 

Dell  urns 

Bauman 

Clark 

Denholm 

Beard 

Clausen, 

Dennis 

Ber^and 

DonH. 

Dent 

Biester 

Clawson.  Del 

Dervinakl 

Hoggs 

Cleveland 

Dlng«U 

Boland 

Cohen 

Donohue 

Brasco 

Collier 

Dxilskl 

Breaux 

OoUlna,m. 

Duncan 

Brlnkley 

Conable 

EdwanU.Alk. 

Broomfleld 

Conlan 

KUbers 
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Erlenborn 

Flood 
Prey 

P'roehllch 
O&ydos 

OUUno 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gold  water 

OootUlng 

Orasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Glide 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Hamlltxan 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Flebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hini.s 

Hm.chaw 

Ho!;an 

Holt 

Horton 

Huber 

Hiingate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Karth 

Kemp 

KInB 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykeudall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Ijandrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La 

LonR.  Md. 

Lett 

Lukin 

McCloskey 


McCoUi£:pr 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MadlF;an 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nobr 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathlas.  Ca:ir. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mnts>inac;a 

Melcher 

Michel 

MilkT 

Minlsh 

Miushall.  Ohio 

VUchell.  NY. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  II! 
Murphy.  N  y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 

OBrlen 
O  Hara 

ONelll 

I'urrls 

I'assman 

Patten 

Tel  t  IS 

I'fv.ser 

I'ike 

Powell.  C.'hio 

Pru-e.  111. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlrk 

Regula 

HhodP.s 

Rleele 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Ronrallo.  N  Y, 

RostenkowBkl 


Roush 

Roiis^elot 

Ruth 

K.\an 

.St  Germain 

Snndman 

SaraslQ 

"^arbane.s 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

.S.  hneebell 

SrbellUB 

.Shrlver 

.shuster 

HkubltK 

Snyder 

Spence 

•Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steele 

HtelKer.  Ariz 

Stel£;er,  Wis 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

.svmniB 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo 

Thone 

1  lernan 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
V'anik 

Vpysey 
V.s'Orilo 

\Vai'"ormer 
Walsh 
\\  halen 
White 
Widnall 
Wil.son.  Bob 
Wmn 
Wydler 
Wyman    - 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla 
Young.  la 
YounK.  ac. 
Zablockl 
Zion         \ 
Zwach 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 2 
Edwards.  Calif.   Evins.  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTING-  ?■? 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Asbbrook 

BlaggI 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Carey,  NY. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Davis,  8  C, 

Dellenback 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Pulton 


Gettys 

Gray 

Halev 

Haniia 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hudnut 

Johnson,  Colo. 

John.son.  Pa. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

I.eBRett 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Mllford 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Qulllen 

Reld 

Booney,  NY. 


Rooney,  Pa 

Ro.sc 

Rosen  thai 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Shipley    ; 

Shoiip 

Slack 

Stokes 

Stubblefttld 

Sullivan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Wampler 

WhltehuTBt 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Young,  Alask* 

Young,  a«. 

Young,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Lb  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ai>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

BECOaOED  VOTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


viqe.  and  there  were — ayes 
answered  "present"  1,  not 
lollows: 

(RoU  No.   18^ 
AYES— 281 


281.  noes  58, 
voting  93,  as 


Abrinor 
Aildabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak 
\nnun7lo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
.•\splli 

i:  a  falls 

Hiiker 

Harrett 

nauman 

lifard 

r.i'iuielt 

Derfiland 

ik'vill 

iiiester 

Holand 
Urademas 
Krasco 
Breaux 
nrccklnrldfe-e 
Hrlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Hroyhlll,  N  C, 
Hroyhlll.  Va 
Burp;ener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Ma&s, 
Burleson.  Tex, 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
I'.\  ron 
ramp 
f'lirter 
Cedf'rberR 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
UonH. 
riawsou,  Del 
<'!eveland 
<  'ohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Ill 
Conahle 
conlan 
conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Dan  lei  son 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Escta 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gllman 
Oinn 

Ooldwatar 
Oonzalee 
Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg 
Green,  Pa. 


Gro.sfi 
Clrover 
Oub.<:er 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouycr 
'{a.'iiUton 
Hatrmer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Kaiiralian 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
I.ebcrt 

H'rhler,  W   Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
lli-lstotkl 
Henderson 
Hints 
Hm.vhaw 
Hoi,'an 
Holt 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hunj-ate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarnian 
.lotinson   Calif 
Jordan 
Karth 
Krnip 
Kln^ 

Klur/\iiski 
Kuykendall 
I.af,-ouiarsino 
I  andprebe 
I.andrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Mtton 
Long.  La 
I  oiig.  Md 
Lott 
I.uken 
.McClorv 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
MrKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaJlary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr, 
Martin.  N,C 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsuna^a 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
Mezvlnsky 
Miller 
Minlsh 
Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
MloeU 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parrla 
Passman 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Ppy.ser 

Pike       • 

Poape 

PowcU.  Ohio 

Prever 

Price.  Ill, 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

PRllsbaek 

Randall 

Harick 

i;ct:u;a 

Rhodes 

RlPRle 

Roberts 

riobliiion.  V"a, 

Robison,  N  Y 

Rodlno 

Koe 

iiogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rosteukowski 

Uoush 

nou;-.se!ot 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

.Sandman 

'■'dra.eln 

sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchneebcU 

-Sfbelhis 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikcs 

Slsk 

Skvibitz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Rpence 

Staggers 

SI  an  ton, 

J,  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  ArU 
Stelger,  Wis, 
.Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  NO, 
Thompson.  N,j. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 

Vander  Jaet 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
VIgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  8.O. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


NOES-  58 

Abiiug 

Fiudley 

Moss 

Adams 

Foley 

Owens 

Anderson 

r-'ord 

Pod  ell 

Calif. 

Fraser 

Prltchard 

Ashley 

Frellnehuysen 

Rangel 

Badlllo 

Fuqua 

Rees 

BInpham 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Houaeld 

Selberllng 

Burton 

HoUzman 

Stark 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Symington 

Clay 

Jones.  Okla 

Teague 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Thornton 

Corniau 

Koch 

Van  Deerlln 

Culver 

I  rhmnn 

Vander  Veen 

Uellums 

McCorniack 

Wilson, 

Dennis 

McKay 

Charles  H  . 

DigGs 

Meeds 

Calif, 

Drinan 

Metcalfe 

Yates 

Evans.  Colo, 

Mitchell.  Md. 

FasccU 

Mosher 

ANSWERED  "PRBSENT"— 1 

Edwards,  Calif 

NOT   VOTING - 

-93 

,^■(•■  .inder 

Fulton 

Qulllen 

Anderson,  III 

Gettys 

Reld 

.^nrtrews,  N  C 

Gibbons 

RlnaJdo 

.\shbrook 

Gray 

Rooney,  NY. 

BpH 

Grifllths 

Rooney,  Pa 

niartrl 

Haley 

Rose 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Rosenthal 

Blatulk 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ro> 

Bowen 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Bray 

Hays 

Ruppe 

Brot/nian 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Brown.  Mich 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Schroeder 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jolinson.  Pa. 

Shipley 

Buchanan 

•Tones,  Ala, 

Shoup 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jones,  N,C. 

Slack 

rarey,  NY, 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Steelman 

(urney.  Ohio 

Ka^'en 

Stokes 

Casey.  Tex 

Ketchum 

Stubblefleld 

Chappell 

Kyros 

Sullivan 

Clancy 

Leggett 

Towell,  Nev 

Cochran 

LuJan 

UUmau 

Collins.  Tex 

McSpadden 

Waldle 

Davis.  SO, 

Madigan 

Wampler 

Dellenback 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Dcvine 

MUford 

Wiggins 

Dorn 

Mills 

Williams    . 

Eckhardt 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Flynt 

Myers 

Wylle 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Young,  Alaska 

Frenzel 

Patman 

Young,  Ga, 

Froehllch 

Pickle 

Young,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hanley.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13999)  to  authorize  appropriatioas 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1058,  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RXCOMUIT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
1.3999  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  was  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  330,  nays  8, 
not  voting  95,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.   187] 
YEAS — 330 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUIo 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coute 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Bob«r« 

W.,  Jr. 


Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
£>onohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Oallf. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelBtosU 
Henderson 
Hicks 


HUlis 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holt 

Hoi  tz  man 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Land rum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUler 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Mosher 

Rodlno 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Moss 

Roe 

Taylor,  N  C. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Rogers 

Teague 

Murphy.  N.Y 

.      Roncallo,  Wyo.  Thompson,  N  J 

Murtha 

Roncallo.  NY.    Thomson,  Wis. 

Natcher 

Rostenkowski     Thone 

Nedzi 

Roush 

Thornton 

Nelsen 

Rovbal 

Tiernan 

Nichols 

Ruth 

Traxler 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Treen 

O'Brien 

Sandman 

Udall 

O'Hara 

Sarasin 

Van  Deerlln 

O-NelU 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Jagt 

Ower.s 

Satterneld 

Vander  Veen 

Parris 

Scherle 

Vanlk 

Fattman 

Schneebell 

Vi£;orito 

Fatten 

Sebelius 

Wairponiier 

Pepper 

Seiberling 

Walsh 

Perkins 

Shriver 

Ware 

Pettis 

Sikes 

Whalen 

Peyser 

Skubiiz 

Whltten 

Pike 

Smith,  Iowa 

Widnall 

Poage 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Podell 

Snyder 

Wilson, 

Powell,  Ohio 

Spence 

Charles  H,, 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Cilif. 

Price,  m. 

Stanton, 

Wilson, 

Price,  Te.v. 

J.  William 

Charles,  Te.x. 

Prltchard 

Stanton. 

Winn 

Qule 

James  V. 

Wolff- 

Rallsback  = 

Steed 

Wright 

Randall 

Steele 

Wydler 

Rangel 

Steelman 

Wvman 

Rees 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Yates 

Regula 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Yatron 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Young,  Fla. 

Rhodes 

Stratton 

Young,  Dl. 

Rlegle 

Stuckey 

Young,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Studds 

Zablockl 

Robinson,  Va. 

Symington 

Zion 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

NAYS— 8 

Zwach 

Crane 

McCollister 

Shuster 

Gross 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Symms 

Landgrebe 

Rarick 

NOT  VOTING- 

-95 

Alexander 

Gettys 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gray 

Rose 

Andrews,  N.C. 

GrifHths 

Rosenthal 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Hanna 

Roy 

Biaggl 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Ruppe 

Blatnik 

Hubert 

Ryan 

Bray 

Hinshaw 

Schroeder 

Brotzman 

Hudnut 

Shipley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shoup 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slsk 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Stark 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ketchum 

Stokes 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl 

Stubblefleld 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kyros 

Sullivan 

Chappell 

Leggett 

Towell,  Nev. 

Clancy 

LuJan 

Ullman 

Cochran 

McCormack 

Veysey 

Collins,  Tex. 

McSpadden 

Waldle 

Davis,  S.C. 

Michel 

Wampler 

Dellenback 

Mllford 

White 

Dellums 

MUls 

Whltehurst 

Devlne 

Myers 

Wiggins 

Dorn 

Nix 

WUllams 

Eckhardt 

Patman 

Wyatt 

Flynt 

Pickle 

Wylle 

Forsythe 

Qulllen 

Young,  Alaska 

Frenzel 

Reld 

Young,  Ga. 

Pulton 

Rlnaldo 

Young,  Tex. 

Puqua 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Run- 
nels. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Sl;..ke.s  with  Mr-.  Schrocdor. 

Mr.  D.'lluma  with  Mr,  Cirney  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  .Mcxander  with  Mr,  B:a?kburn. 

Mr.  Eiafcri  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Miciugaij. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  r.'r.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Ha;  £  Willi  Mr.  Frei.zel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  witii  Mr,  Brotzraa:;. 

Mr,  Kyros  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr,  Waldie. 

Mr.  Young  ,-,f  Georgia  with  Mr,  Roy. 

Mr.  Sibk  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hudnut, 

Mrs,  Burive  of  CaUforni.i  with  Mr.  Klu- 
czyntki, 

Mr,  C:\sey  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Bachanaii, 

Mr,  Chappell  with  Mr,  Cochran. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Dellenback 

Mr.  D.ivis  of  S:.nith  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Clancy, 

Mr,  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Lvijan. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

Mr.s.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Towell  of 
Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  t  he- 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY,  APRIL  26.  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  14368  AND  H.R 
13834 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Compierce 
may  have  until  midnight  Friday,  to  file 
reports  on  the  bills  H.R.  14368  and  H.R. 

13834. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  pbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We.'-t 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will 
advise  us  of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week 
of  April  29,  1974,  Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  we  will  have : 

House  Resolution  1027,  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee fimding; 

House  Resolution  768,  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Restaurant  funding; 

H.R.  11793,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, conference  report;  and 

H.R.  11989.  Fire  Prevention  and  Con-  ,. 
trol  Act,  imder  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour' 
of  debate.  As  the  Members  know,  we 
adopted  the  rule  on  this  today. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  special  energy 
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research  and  development  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1975.  I  understand  this 
is  the  first  time  In  hLstory  that  an  appro- 
priation of  this  type  for  energy  alone  has 
been  requested. 

On  Wednesday  and  tlie  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have: 

H.R.  14368,  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted ; 

H.R.  12993.  broadcast  license  renewals, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  13053,  national  cancer  amend- 
ments, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted: 
and 

H.R.  6175,  R?search  on  Aguig  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL 
29.   1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.-e 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mtvs- 
sachusetts? 

There  v.a.s  r.o  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWENT\'-SIX  YEARS  OF 
PROGRESS 

•Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day, 
Israel  is  celebrating  her  26th  anniver- 
sary as  an  independent  nation.  Most  na- 
tions created  In  the  nationalist  move- 
ment following  the  end  of  World  War  11 
have  long  since  fallen  Into  a  pattern  of 
dictatorship — coup- dictatorship.  Israel 
has  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
democracies  anywhere. 

The  26  years  of  Israel's  existence  have 
been  stormy,  torturoas,  filled  with  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  The  Arab  States 
have  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury denying  a  fact  of  life:  Israel  exists, 
and  Israel  will  continue  to  exist,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  do.  Egypt  is  only  now  com- 
ing to  Its  senses,  and  repudiating  a  self- 
destructive  philosophy  that  led  to  noth- 
ing but  25  years  of  strife  and  war. 

In  the  26  years  of  her  existence.  Israel 
went  from  a  land  of  desert  and  swamp 
to  one  that  is  literally  fiowlng  with  milk 
and  honey,  as  we  were  told  in  the  Old 
Testament.  She  has  opened  her  gates 


wide  to  all  who  wish  to  come  and  live 
there.  She  has  made  room  for  waves  of 
emigrants — first  the  scattered  remnants 
of  Hitler's  death  camps,  then  the  refu- 
gees of  oppression  from  the  remaining 
Jewish  communities  in  Arab  States,  and 
most  recently,  for  the  few  Jews  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  good  enough 
to  fi'ee.  For  each  of  these  groups  of  peo- 
ple, Israel  has  offered  the  promise  of  a 
home  and  a  future,  with  no  need  to  fear, 
any  longer,  bccau.;c  one  is  a  Jew. 

Even  though  most  of  the  last  quarter 
century  was  spent  in  a  £t:ite  of  either 
preparedness  for  war  or  actual  fighting. 
Israel  has  still  managed  to  provide  foi 
the  needs  of  her  civilian  population.  The 
cost  has  been  unthiukably  high.  No  na- 
t  ion  should  have  to  make  the  .sacrifices 
;;nd  pay  the  costs  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  Israel  simply  because  she  wishes 
to  exist  as  a  Irce  and  independent  state. 
Kut  in  spite  of  all  this.  Israel  is  today  a 
thriving  nation. 

Yes,  Israel  has  problems  There  is  ur- 
l^an  overcrowding.  There  is  inflation 
There  is  unemployment.  There  are  vari- 
ous discontents,  the  same  discontents 
that  plague  any  hitihly  industrialized  so- 
cli>ty.  For  that  is  what  I^^rael  is.  A  thor- 
oughly modern  industrialized  state.  And 
she  has  become  so  in  the  span  of  recent 
memory. 

Some  people  rcr,cnt  the  fact  that  Israel 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  Would  that  all  our  allies  were  so 
dependent.  I  cannot  conceive  of  tlie  daj" 
when  Israel  will  turn  on  us.  as  so  manj- 
other  recipients  ol  our  aid  have  done, 
ai'.d  castigate  us  for  being  generous 
enough  to  assist  licr  when  she  needed  us. 
Israel  is  not  merely  an  endless  funnel 
into  which  a  generous  Uncle  Sam  pours  a 
stream  of  dollars  and  weapons.  No.  Israel 
is  a  nation  that  has  proven  she  can  care 
for  herself,  that  she  will  find  her  own 
way  out  of  the  iiroblems  that  beset  her. 
Israel  is  the  example  which  other  devel- 
oijing  nations  should  follow. 

The  difficulties  now  facing  Israel  and 
her  new  government,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  are  not  insurmountable.  They  re- 
quire guts  and  determination.  They  will 
call  for  the  best  in  both  Israel  and  Amer- 
ica. We  have  long  had  a  solid  and  steady 
relationship  with  Israel,  backing  her 
when  no  other  nation  would.  The  rest 
of  the  world's  major  powers  voted  for  the 
creation  of  Israel  from  Palestine  in  1948, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  en- 
smng  years,  the  only  friend  remaining 
to  Israel  Is  this  country. 

We  cannot  now  saj-  that  we  have  done 
enough.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Umted 
States  to  continue  working  with  Israel  to 
bring  a  lasUng  peace  to  the  Middle  East, 
one  that  will  Insure  Israel's  Integrity  as 
a  sovereign  state. 

There  are  so  many  flattering  things  to 
be  said  about  Israel  that  they  become 
merely  pious  platitudes.  She  Is  the  last 
truly  pioneer  society  in  the  world.  She 
has  experimented  with  new  lifestyles  in 
communal  living  and  child  rearing.  The 
fruits  of  her  farmlands  are  known 
throughout  the  world  for  their  flavor. 
Her  men  are  strong,  her  women  are  beau- 
tiful. She  Is  the  spiritual  home  of  three 
of  the  world's  great  religions. 


She  is  unique,  she  is  beautiful,  she  is 
resilient,  she  is  strong. 

She  is  Israel,  and  I  wish  her  happy 
26th  anniversary,  and  may  we  hve  to  see 
26  more. 


A  CLASSIC  CASE  OF  DISTORTED 
PRIORITIES 

I  Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Iiis  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enor- 
mous gulf  between  a  pay  check  and  a 
dividend  check  was  dramatized  yester- 
day when  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
brought  a  virtual  halt  to  all  other  busi- 
ness in  order  to  provide  $500  million 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  the 
C'onsolidated  Edison  Co.  simply  because 
the  financially  troubled  utility  failed  to 
pay  a  dividend  for  the  first  time  since 
18U5. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  country  men  and 
w  omen  have  gone  without  paychecks  for 
months,  and  in  many  cases,  years  and 
very  little  concern  has  been  given  to 
their  plight.  However,  when  a  large  util- 
ity or  other  corporate  enterprise  faces  a 
financial  pinch,  politicians  and  public 
oiTicials  stumble  over  themselves  to  bail 
them  out.  We  have  previously  seen  steps 
to  provide  aid  to  business  giants  such  as 
Lockheed  and  Penn  Central,  now  we 
1  la  ve  the  case  of  Con  Ed. 

It  is  conunon  knowledge  that  Con  Edi- 
son has  been  mismanaged  for  years  and 
that  the  utility  is  a  prime  example  of 
gro.ss  ineflQciencies  in  performance  and 
planning.  Although  it  is  plagued  by  a 
variety  of  economic  woes,  the  utility — in 
one  of  its  more  ill-conceived  moves — per- 
sists in  attempting  to  spend  between  $720 
million  and,  possibly  $1  billion  on  a 
pumped-stoi-age  generating  plant  at 
Storm  King  Mountain,  a  faciUty  which 
will  yield  two  kilowatts  of  electricity 
while  requiring  three  kilowatts  to  pump 
water  from  the  Hudson  to  a  reservoir. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Con  Edison  simply 
does  not  need  Storm  King  or  a  number 
of  other  planned  facilities  as,  by  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  power  grid  in 
the  Northeast,  it  could  easily  obtain  nec- 
essary power  from  surrounding  areas. 
Joined  by  then  Representative  James 
Abourkzk  and  Congressman  Robest 
TiERNAN,  I  introduced  legislation  in  the 
92d  Congress  to  establish  such  a  power 
grid.  Although  haimted  by  the  specter 
of  blackouts  and  brownouts  in  the  North- 
east, no  action  was  taken. 

Beyond  the  technicalities,  however. 
this  whole  sad  tale  is  a  classic  example 
of  how  the  privileged  and  narrow,  spe- 
cial interests  are  given  preferred  treat- 
ment by  Government  and  the  press. 
Surely  if  such  prompt  action  were  to  be 
taken  on  the  pernicious  unemplosrment 
crisis  which  has  engulfed  this  Nation  for 
the  past  several  years  It  would  be  quickly 
resolved.  However,  it  would  appear  that 
Governor  WUson  and  the  leadership  of 
the  legislature  are  more  concerned  that 
Con  Ed  stockholders  receive  their  divid- 
end checks  than  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  are  fully  served.  How  can  our 


priorities  be  more  distorted  and  how  can 
such  hypocrisy  be  defended? 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN  ON 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
both  instructive  and  wise  to  regard  his- 
tory as  prologue.  The  earliest  of  peoples 
had  their  bout  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, as  have  we.  The  experiment  proved 
to  be  a  failure.  Yet  the  lesson  seems  to 
have  been  lost  today  as  we  approach  the 
April  30  deadline,  with  a  decision  either 
to  extend  or  not  to  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

Robert  L.  Schuettinger,  in  an  excellent 
study  of  the  history  of  wage  and  price 
controls  from  2800  B.C.  to  1952  A.D.,  sets 
the  economic  scene  in  the  ancient  world 
for  us.  The  following  is  from  his  ac- 
count: 

Ancient  World 

This  Is  a  small  drop  in  the  biicket  of  his- 
tory. The  conclusion  that  emerges  speaks 
rather  disparagingly  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, despite  the  small  time  period  and  the 
minlscule  population  of  the  ancient  world. 
From  earliest  times,  from  tlie  first  days 
of  organized  government,  rulers  and  their 
officials  have  attempted,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  to  "control"  their  econ- 
omies. The  Idea  that  there  is  a  "Just"  or 
"fair"  price  for  a  certain  good  or  a  certain 
kind  of  labor  which  can  and  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  government  is  apparently 
coterminous  with  civilization. 

For  the  past  forty-six  centiu-ies  at  least, 
governments  all  over  the  world  have  pe- 
riodically tried  to  fix  wages  and  prices.  When 
their  eflorts  failed,  as  they  usually  did,  gov- 
ernments then  put  the  blame  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  subjects. 

The  passion  for  economic  planning  as 
Professor  John  Jewkes  of  Oxford  University 
lias  cogently  pointed  out,  is  perennial.  Cen- 
tralized planning  regularly  appears  in  every 
generation  and  Is  Just  as  readily  discarded 
after  several  years  of  experimentation. 
Grandioee  plans  for  regulating  investment, 
wages,  prices  and  production  are  usually 
unveiled  with  great  fanfare  and  high  hopes. 
As  reality  gradually  seeps  In,  the  plans  are 
first  modified,  then  drastically  altered  and 
finally  quietly  allowed  to  vanish  unmoumed. 
Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  of  course, 
every  decade  or  so,  the  same  old  plans  are 
dusted  off  (perhaps  given  a  different  name) 
and  the  process,  like  spring  following  winter, 
begins  anew. 

As  far  back  as  the  fifth  dynasty  In  Egypt, 
generally  dated  at  about  2800  B.C.,  the 
Monarch  Henku  had  Inscribed  on  his  tomb 
"I  waa  lord  and  overseer  of  southern  grain 
In  this  nome." 

For  centxiries  the  Egypt  government 
strlved  to  maintain  control  of  the  grain  crop 
knowing  that  control  of  the  people's  food 
would  necessarily  mean  control  of  their  lives. 
Using  the  pretext  of  preventing  famine,  the 
government  gradually  reg\ilated  more  and 
more  granaries.  Regulation  led  to  direction 
and  finally  to  outright  ownership;  land 
became  the  property  of  the  monarch  and 
was  rented  from  him  by  the  agricultural 
class. 

In  Babylon,  about  4,000  years  ago  the  code 
of  Hammurabi  Code  Imposed  a  rigid  system 
of  control*  over  wages  and  prices.  The  entire 
economy  of  Babylon  was  subject  to  minute 
regulation  In  aU  its  aspects.  These  controls 
blanketed  Babylonian  production  and  dis- 
tribution and.  In  fact,  smothered  economic 
progress  for  centuries. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  ruler? 
of  ancient  China  shared  the  same  patemallE- 
tlc  philosophy  to  be  found  among  the  Eg^•p- 
tlans  and  Babylonians  and  later,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Ronuins. 

According  to  the  Chinese  scholar.  Dr. 
Huan-Chang  Chen,  the  economic  doctrines 
of  Confucius  taught  that  "there  are  two  sets 
of  interests,  those  of  producers  and  those  of 
fonsumers.  But  nothing  more  markedly  af- 
fcrls  the  Interests  of  both  sides  at  once  th.Tn 
prices.  Therefore,  price  is  the  great  problem 
lor  societv  a-s  a  whole.  According  to  the  Con- 
fucian theory,  the  government  should  level 
prices  by  the  adjustment  of  demand  and 
supply,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of 
the  producer  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  tlie 
con.sumer  .  .  .  It  is  the  task  of  the  superior 
man  to  adjust  demand  and  supply  so  as  to 
keep  prices  on  a  level."  (Italics  mine.) 

The  officials  of  the  ancient  Chinese  Empire 
attempted  to  do  what  members  of  their  class 
have  perennially  attempted  before  and  since, 
in  other  times  and  other  places.  They  at- 
tempted to  replace  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  with  their  own  superior 
Judgment  of  what  the  proper  supply  and  the 
proper  demand  ought  to  l>e. 

Dr.  Chen  relates  that  "According  to  the 
official  system  of  Clioti  (about  1122  B.C.), 
the  superintendent  of  grain  looked  around 
the  fields  and  determined  the  amount  of 
grain  to  be  collected  or  issued,  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  crop:  fulfilling  the 
deficit  of  their  demand  and  adjtisting  their 
supply." 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  this  high- 
minded  system  did  not  always  work  as  per- 
fectly as  intended  since  even  mandarins  are 
human  and  thus  subject  to  error  and  oc- 
casionally corruption.  Dr.  Chen  concludes 
dryly  that  "The  chief  difficulty  in  administer- 
ing (production,  price  and  wage  controls) 
is  that  it  is  not  easy  for  officials  to  undertake 
commercial  functions  along  with  political 
duties." 

Dtiring  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  In  the 
time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  bureaucrats 
of  the  Acropolis  were  even  less  successful 
than  their  Oriental  counterparts  In  Inter- 
fering with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
As  a  populous  city-state  with  a  small 
hinterland,  Athens  was  constantly  short  of 
grain,  at  least  half  of  which  had  to  be  Im- 
ported from  overseas.  There  was,  needless  to 
say,  a  natural  tendency  for  the  price  of  grain 
to  rise  when  it  was  In  short  supply  and  to 
fall  when  there  was  an  abundance.  An  army 
of  grain  Inspectors  who  were  called  Sltephy- 
laces  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  price  of  grain  at  a  level  the  Athenian 
government  thought,  in  Its  wisdom,  to  be 
Just. 

The  result  was  as  might  be  expected.  De- 
spite f^e  penalty  of  death  which  the  harsissed 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict,  the 
la«8  controlling  the  grain  trade  were  al- 
most Impossible  to  enforce.  We  have  an 
"Oration"  from  at  least  one  of  the  frustrated 
Athenian  politicians  who  Implored  a  Jury  to 
put  offending  merchants  to  death.  "But  It 
i3  necessary,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  he 
tirged,  "to  chastise  them  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  past,  but  also  as  an  example  for  the 
future;  for  as  things  now  are  they  will  hardly 
be  endurable.  And  consider  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  vocation  very  many  already 
have  stood  trial  for  their  life;  and  so  great 
are  the  emoluments  which  they  derive  from 
It  that  they  prefer  to  risk  their  life  every  day 
rather  than  cease  to  draw  from  you  unjust 
profits  ...  If  then  you  shall  condemn  them, 
you  shall  act  Justly  and  you  will  buy  grain 
cheaper;  otherwise  dearer." 

Lyslas  was  not  the  first  and  he  was  hardly 
the  last  politician  to  court  popularity  by 
promising  the  people  lower  prices  in  times 
of  scarcity  If  only  they  would  hang  a  few 
merchants.  The  Athenian  government.  In 
fact,  went  so  far  as  to  execute  their  own 
inspectors  who  did  not  en/orce  the  price 
ceilings  with  sufficient  zeal.  De^lte  the  high 


Utaih  rates  for  merchants  and  bureaucrats 
alike,  the  price  of  grain  s-.ill  rose  when  de- 
mand exceeded  supply  and  ultimat-ely  the 
.system  collapsed. 

The  most  famou.s  and  the  most  extensive 
attempt  to  control  prices  and  wages  occurred 
m  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  who 
ob\iouily  waa  a  poor  student  of  Greek  eco- 
nomic hiotor\-.  The  year  AD  301  saw  a  sharp 
rise  in  prices  throughout  the  empire;  in  re- 
sponse Diocletian  issued  his  far-ranging  Edict 
which  was  full  of  such  familiar  words  and 
phrases  as  "avarice."  "lu.«t  of  plunder."  ar;d 
■extortion",  denouncing  merchan-.s  of  "im- 
mense fortunes"  who  were  motivated  by  "pri- 
^aie  pain"  rather  than  a  patriotic  desire  tu 
keep  profits  within  Ijounds.  ' 


BARRIER  FREE  ENVIRONMENTS 
ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLii.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev 
•  Mr.  WiDNALL)  is  recognized  for  5  min"- 
utes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  14387.  the  Barrier 
Free  Environments  Act  of  1974 — an  act 
to  encourage  through  tax  incentives  the 
removal  of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Stated  in  simple  terms,  I  am  propos- 
ing that  a  tax  deduction  be  granted  to 
those  in  private  enterprise  to  the  extent 
of  expense  they  are  willing  to  accept  in 
removing  man-made  barriers  which  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  saiety  of  our  handicapped  people.. 
It  will  not  amount  to  an  objectionable 
loss  of  tax  revenues  that  some  might 
first  suspect  and  it  is  not  a  creation  of  a 
loophole  that  offers  to  shift  unfair  bur- 
dens to  the  salaried  taxpayer.  The  re- 
moval of  physical  barriers  are  one-time 
expenses,  which  offer  advantages  to  all 
people. 

The  benefits  to  the  businessman  are 
obvious  in  the  form  of  the  proposed  tax 
deduction  and  in  a  potential  increase 
in  trade  from  handicapped  people.  But 
there  are  other  advantages  recently 
pointed  out  by  one  of  our  leading  insur- 
ance companies.  The  removal  of  phys- 
ical barriers  and  acceptance  of  barrier 
free  design  specifications  offer; 

Fewer  accidents,  reduced  losses,  and 
lower  health  and  accident  insurance 
rates; 

Standards  for  the  handicapped  meet 
the  highest  fire  prevention  standards, 
and  thereby  offer  additional  savings; 
and 

Removal  of  hazards  reduces  liability 
claims,  enhances  on-the-job  safety,  re- 
duces employee  time  loss  due  to  acci- 
dents and  reduces  cost  of  liabihty  insiu^- 
ance  and  workmen's  compensation. 

I  am  for  all  of  these  things  but  most 
of  all,  I  sun  for  positive  actions  that  will 
free  the  handicapped  individual  and  give 
him  reasonable  and  fair  opportunity  to 
enjoy  life  In  society  as  others  do — that 
is,  to  the  limit  of  his  given  capacity.  I 
fear  that  unless  we  provide  incentives  to 
remove  existing  barriers — and  in  so  do- 
ing strive  to  awaken  society  to  the  man- 
made  restrictions  we  are  imposing  upon 
our  less  fortimate  Americans — we  will  ac- 
complish very  little  over  an  endless  pe- 
riod of  time. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  suggest  that 
nothing  is  being  done  to  remove  these 
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i~SSi5EI«!  l^SHi'St^  Kl;HES€r 

The    Vocational    RehabUitation    Act    of     dw^mng  S  thaf  wUl  aS  a  Seel-     for  S.l'.'ft  h  "'''i'"?  ^''"''^^'^  ^"^- 

ssssif-coS„re'i's^sts  s^:'i^'c^^s£Bish  HSH-fr4F-' "- 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  AprU  27.  1974  L  R  d^wcS?  N  J   Unde^^^  fh.  Ln^'^',^  compares  to  65  percent  for 

velopment  has  initiated  programs  which  the  title  of  Awarene4  Day    th^s  com  ti?,' n^'T^^^^^"- 

will  develop  standards  for  barrier  free  munity  will  turrheLrt  and  muscle  to  5^e  oh^nnf  ^'t  "  P«^S'"^  °^  "'«  *°''^g  ^e^ 

landscape,  design  of  living  units  for  the  task   of    rnaking   downtou^  nTdKewo^d  u  \?^T^}\   handicapped    would   return 

handicapped  and  a  new  standard  for  pub-  'barrier  free?  so  thai  handicapped  peo-  >  Sfcm  '^"'^^P°'^^^^°"  ^^'"^  ""  logger 

lie  buildings.  The  Veterans'  Admlnlstra-  pie  may  have  full  and  free  mmpmpm  in  "  V'ot>  ?«!•    ^^ 

tion    has   only   recently   published    new  hat  area   It  is  a  difficult  and  hSeun  h        "^'V".'.'  ^^""^  ^^'^  ^ive  ample  evi- 

standards  to  be  applied  in  VA  hospitals  dertaking.    but   already   t^eeSt   l^^  tT  °^  "'?  "'^^'^'  ^^  ^  "''^^  favorable 

and  other  VA  facilities.  .served   to   alert   others   tn^thrnrL^m  t""^  ^''"'"P''  ^t-tenUon   to   Uie   proposal 

Also.  I   have  real  hope  that  we  will  and  to  dVw  sUtaneou^  su^^^^^^^^  I^^°^/"troducing  today.  It  offers  anoUie; 

see   an    omnibas    housing    bill    enacted  many  organizations  m?he  genera?v  cTn  "  'now    l'J^T''7'  ^'''°"  ^"  '•^'""^''^^K 

this  sunmier.  I  am  particularly  hopeful  ity                               '  «  mc  b^rnerai  vicin  a    new    world   of   opportunity    for    our 

that  it  will  contain— for  the  first  time  "one  of  the  more  cr-itifvinf.  «<.n^,>tc  of  '^^.^'"'^^PPed  people.  I  am  confident  mv 

t«:tural  barriers.  We  have  tried  to  g^mrd     the  fVt  Saf  R^dS^J^^d  willb^fni  Hn^  f"^'^  *"  "if  ^''^"^'  °^  *^«  handicapped 
j^ainst  the  imposition  of  barriers  In  new     its  handicaSLd  S^?n  .ni^  J  iJl  ^^  "'^   colleague   from   Michigan    (Mr. 
public  buildings,  but  we  have  not-up  to  bSS  barr^J^s  and  ^i^n  the ^L?h  in    n  '""'•  ^  ^"thuslasUcaUy  join  Mr.  Esch 
this  tlm^set  out  to  remove  those  al-  joyment  of  you^S  soortJ    t^^^^^^^^^  m  support  of   House  Joint  ResoIuUon 
ready  in  existence  in  the  public  domain,  f oflowSig   e£Sl   from '  thP    inn,  ?,  ^'^L'''^''^  ^^  Congress  resolution  that 
On  the  State  level,  all  but  a  few  States  1974.  iSue  of  the  Ridgewood   N  ^  s„n  '  "*  ^  ^"^«  Ho"^^  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
have  taken  actions  to  either  encourage  day  Nets    will  be  nf  fnt^?^^t  .    '  rf^"*'*  ^  ^'"^'^^  ^^  ^^^  President  of  the 
the  removal  or  insure  the  avoidance  of  ofhers                                      ^^'  ^°  ""^^^  ^'"^^^   States.   I   believe   the   potential 
barriers.   Pew  of   thase  go  beyond   the                           Awareness  Dat  accomplishments  of  such  an  undertaking 
public    expenditures,    but   at    least   one        Satnrdnv  has  been  dMi,^«f^H   *„,  ,»„.  support  passage  of  the  resolution 
State  has  extended  the  same  tax  Incen-  Day  .rRuig' woor"a  Z'^^i.Tn  n^merou  ^""^  '.^"l  ^\  '^^  P^°P«^  '^'  ^°^^  ^  i"" 
tlve.s  that  I  have  proposed  In  this  art.  civic-minded  citizens  in  fields  of  .sports  poll-  '  ^f  ^"^''  '■■'^  conference  be  organized 
The   real   accomplishments   of  course  ""•  nnunicipai  government  and  commerce  ""^  conducted  by  those  persons  it  seeks 
are  those  actions  which  take  place  at  the  '**''^  eenerou.siy  volunteered  their  time  to  to  help — tlie  handicapped  people  of  the 
local  point  of  need.  A  number  of  good  '^^'^  "^'"'"'^e  the  concept  of  making  down-  Nation.  I  include  the  following- 
things  are  being  done    The  Pres«enfs  .nr'lfnrtf^'"',^  ".""i^'"  f^^**""  enabling  Statits  or  the  Handicapped  akd  Eujerlv 
SS^°?  Employment  of  the  Hand-  X^d'ertT^  r^'^^owe^^  '^n.TeT:o'l  ^''t  "^--^<^r>ve..  Determining  ^^e  eLt 
capped  had  long  maintained  a  Commit-  Incldes  with  the  annual  Rldgewo^  Baseb^I  ?"".-"         ^^^^  ""^   transportation  dys- 
tee    on    Barrier    Free    De.slgn    whicH    has  Assn.   parade  and  a  representa^l^  ^oup  o  f""<^"°'^  »?  ^^  'his  time  Impoeslble.  became 
achieved  innumerable  gains.  The  Paner-  handicapped  and  nonhandlcapped  in  wheel-  "°  ^o^Preiienslve  surveys  oriented   speclf- 
Ican  InsUtute  of  Architects  has  be«n  at  f"^"'"  *•"  bring  up  the  tan  end  of  the  march  fnr.    ^ J^^^portatlon  handlcapa  have  been 
the  fore  of  a  very  positive  and  agfres-  !"  demonstrate  their  willingness  and  abuity  howPv^Tl'^^,,  '.^^l*  **"™''**  =*°  ^  ™»'^«' 
slve    effort    to   educate    its    membeBhln  '?  J"""  ***'  mainstream  once  physical  bar-  iatk)n   iAcirt»n^^^^*  °V"  national  popu- 
and   others   in   the   professional   alE^ts  V^^  ^"^'^  *'*'^"  removed    The  time  to  view  Nauona^^jl^^?,'^  l^^   (determined   by  the 
of   barrier  free  Ssign    The   Easter  «^1  "^^  P"^.**^  "'  *^"  handicapped  as  a  delicate,  fie  d   ,he^fl7n  .^f."''?^'- J*'"^  projections 
C5«,.i»f„    *v.          V.    w  Tw'   .         t-aster  |8eal  squeamish  matter  Is  long  past  The  men  and  ,         r.           °  estimates  for  each  handicap 
Soc  ety    through   both   its   national  -and  women,  veterans  and  students, THud^en  and  '"f^^"  '"^  '°^«>  "^'  »  ^^al  estimate  of 
fatate    chapters    has    been    a    ploneck-    in  grandparents    confined    for    various    reasor  ■  "•^'O-OOO  handicapped  Americans  would  ei- 
these  matters.  They  have  been  par^cu-  ""<*  for  varied  time  periods  to  wheelchairs  P'"'''*"ce  difficulties  in  utilizing  mass  transit 
larly  effective  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  '*"'*  crutches  are  members  of  our  families—  ^f^^^^- 
And     now.     these     three    oreanl7afton«:  neighbors,  friends.  We  owe  It  to  the  hand!-  tuc  .,.t,«.  .. 

joined    by    the    Paral\^ed    Vrterani    of  '^^'"^  ""'*  "^  °"'  communities  to  he?p  end  ^"^  "\'i?*L?."'''^  °'  handicapped  *ith 

America,   are  devJ^pS?  a  majojlna-  luJI^°T''"f  <*'»^«"""«''<'n  'hat  ha? pre-    transportation  dysfunctions. 

commendable  effort  promises  to  Jol)|  all  architectural   barriers    Be  aware  of  what  Is  Handicap  class            capped        capped         capped 

those  groups  Interested  In  assisting  In  a  happening  Awareness  Day  and  be  alert  to  the — 

national  undertaking  and  thus  to  faclll-  "'"■"  modincations  such  as  curb  cuts,  drink-  Noninstiiutionai:  chrooic 

tate    the   marshaling   of    resources    and  '"^  ^°"'»'»'"s.  telephones  and  toilet  facilities  cwdiiions; 

the  organization  of  muUlgS^fforts  a?  o?'northwlrS!!' '"^^"^ '"^""^""'' ^  ""       v.s^.i, .n.pa„.d i.«o.ooo      5|o.ooo    ..970.000 

the  sute  and  locaiieveis  '         he  Sv«^^  f^w'^ble^s'e^ '^V?^^  I^«  wh«*h«r:::::::    S;ggS    '^Z     f^^ 

T  ..Arr_^»  *i,_»  »               »    .      .                                     priviiegea   rew  oies.sed  with  the  fraelle  Us«j  wiikic 350  (XM        M  nna  iin  (W) 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  do  Justice  here  t'lft  of  full  boduy  usage.                           ^  us«  oomk  .p^ai  «d.:  z.m.Wi  3  iS'ooo  5  470  000 

in  recognizing  many  others  that  hare        t  1  ,  °"'"  '"oi"i''y  iimita- 

been  and  remain  active  in  this  otJ.  «f  ,      "*^®  ^'^'^^  yo"  ^^^  description  of  .'T'—-..^ ^•^■'B.  i.^oooo  3.310.000 

today  we  are  only  a  lltUe  way  dowi  a     a  better  appreclaUon  of  that  Sme^     "*"""*• 

long,  long  road  of  need.  i  i  am  attaching  copies  of  two  tables  re-'     igfS  «nsosTpo"uiat"i.'"'"  '^  "*"*  ^""*^'  "^  '^ 
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HANDKAPPH)  WHO  ARE  UNABtt  TO  USE  TRANSIT 


Under  65 


(Saod 
over 


TotsI 


A.  Can  |D  Mil.  ktit  caa't 

use  Transit 1,153.000  1,153.000  2,306.000 

B.  Cen't  terre  heme 8?8,(W0  878.000  1  756  000 

ClnMatiMal .  30,000  «30  MM  960,000 

0.  Acula  oeaMieas  (tm- 

poraor).- Ui.Sm  5a,0a0  235.000 

ToW 2,?«6,00«  3,011.000  5,257,000 


A  minimum  of  5.3  mUliou  of  the  Nation '.s 
13.4  miUlon  transit  disadvantaged  are  prob- 
ably unable  to  use  tran&lt. 

The  labor  force  statistics  cited  above  Imply 
additionally  that  a  subgroup  Ckf  our  popula- 
tion which  tends  to  be  disadvantaged  la  em- 
ployment also  tends  to  be  forced  to  use  Its 
limited  resources  for  more  expensive  means 
of  transportation.  The  handicapped,  for  ex- 
ample, take  14%  of  their  trips  by  taxi  com- 
pared with  2%  of  the  non-handicapped. 
Clearly,  an  improvement  In  traixslt  acces- 
sibility for  the  iiaixdicap[>ed  would  not  only 
increase  their  employment  opportunities,  but 
would  also  enhance  every  other  aspect  of  lifs 
in  which  mobUity  Is  a  factor. 

OV^VSEW  or  TARCCr  CROUP  STATISTICS 

Total  elderly,  20,006,000. 

Total  handicapped,  13,370.000. 

But  there  are  filgnificant  overlaps:  elderly 
and  handicapped  total  (with  no  double 
counUng ) ,  26.406.000. 

This  breab  down  to  three  relevant  mu- 
tually exclustre  classes : 

Handicapped:  Elderly.  7,030.000;  non- 
elderly,  6340.000. 

Klderly  wtao  are  not  handicapped,  13.- 
036.000. 

Orand  total,  26,406.000. 


STATE   WITHHOLDING   FOR   HILL 
EMPLOYEIES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Hogan  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  which  is  clear 
in  Its  Intent  and  would  be  relatively  sim- 
ple to  implement.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  the  voluntary  withholding  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia income  taxes  in  the  case  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

For  those  employees  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  reside  in  one  of  the  three 
mentioned  jurisdictions,  there  is  an  un- 
necessary hardship  each  year  when  they 
are  confronted  with  a  yearly  or  quarterly 
tax  Income  tax  assessment  by  the  juris- 
diction in  which  they  reside.  There  is  no 
reason  why  their  State  Income  tax  can- 
not be  deducted  from  their  paycheck  if 
they  so  desire.  I  am  told  that  the  facili- 
ties are  available  to  implement  this  pro- 
cedure, the  only  additional  expense 
would  be  administrative  in  nature. 

With  our  escalating  cost  of  living,  this 
would  assist  those  affected  to  plan  theii- 
expenses  In  a  more  orderly  manner. 

In  reintroducing  this  bill,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  cosponsorship  of  32  Members 
of  the  House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  list  of  coeponsors  follows: 
List  of  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bauman  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Byron  of  Maryland. 


Ms.  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoUler  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Conyers  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New^ersey. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr,  Dellums  of  Callfcanla. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr   Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Goldwater  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hungat«  of  Ml-^sourl. 

Mj".  Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Marviand. 

?lr.  Pettis  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  YorS 

Mr.  Schneebell  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Stark  of  California. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jerpey. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Texa.s 

Mr  Wyman  of  New  Hamp.shlre. 

>tr  Yatron  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
now  is  for  Congress  to  take  the  time  to 
consider  this  proposal. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at 
Uiis  point; 

US.  — 

A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary  withholding  of 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia income  taxes  in  the  ca^e  of  Members  of 
Congress    and    Congressional    employees 
Bp  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcntse  of 
Repreaentatn^es    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    a!^sembled.    That    (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  55  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  -section  5517  the  following  new  section: 
-5  5?17.^.  Voluntary    withholding    of    Mary- 
land.   Virginia,    and    District    of 
Columbia    Income    taxes;    Mem- 
bers   of    Congress    and    Congres- 
sional employees. 
"The  Speaker  of  tie  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Maryland,  an   agreement  with   the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  request  for  any  such  agreement  from  the 
proper  State  official,  or  such   Commissioner 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
such   agreement    shall    provide    that   in    the 
case  of  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  Con- 
gressional  employee   who   is  subject   to  Vlr- 
Rlnia,  Maryland,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
income   tax   and   who   voluntarily   agrees   to 
the  withholding  from  his  pay  with  respect  to 
such   tax.  the  appropriate  disbursing   officer 
shall    comply    with    the    State    withholding 
statute,  or  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, subchapter  II  of  chapter  15  of  title 
47.  District  of  Columbia  Code." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■5517A.  Voluntary  withholding  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia income  taxes;  Members  of 
Congress  and  Congressional  em- 
ployees." 


HEARING  ON  SOARING  POOD  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hecklek),  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  informed  my  colleagues  on 
April  24, 1  recently  conducted  a  day-long 
public  hearing  on  soaring  food  costs  and 


theii-  effects  on  the  lives  of  the  people  cf 
the  10th  Congressional  Disti  ict  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  continue  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Record  three  additional  testi- 
monies concerning  the  impact  of  the 
food  price  crisis  on  indi^iduzils  and  in;  t:  - 
tutions  wliich  were  presented  at  the  fo:  d 
hearing  held  in  Natick  on  April  18. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  wdl  find  these  statements  vak- 
able  as  sources  of  not  only  .stati'^tic?' 
data  but  as  personal  accounts  of  the 
seriou";ncs<>  of  the  inCation  t  lobkm 
pointiiig  out  the  need  for  rcmcdi;:^  a';ii  i 
ou  the  part  of  Congress : 

Statkmekt  of  Albf^t  Lus 
My  came  Is  Albert  Lees  and  I   am  o«i:er 
operator  of  a  medium  .size  Indener.dent  su- 
permarket located   in   Westport.  Mass. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  op^ort\uii*v 
to  express  my  opinion  of  the  food  pries  r-d 
the  forces  afTectinp   them   tod".v. 

First  of  all  I  wo\  !d  like  to  say  I  resent  ve'-v 
much  the  Injpllcation  of  excessive  retsil  ine-ii 
profits  that  has  been  voiced  in  recent  wee'-s 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  But?  My  feeliii'j^ 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  l:ist  fall  vhcn 
wholesale  prices  were  rising  at  an  unprec- 
de-ited  ra'e  tbal  at  ret.Jl  I  flther  held  i -" 
line  or  only  raised  prices  slightly  in  com'-an- 
son  to  my  costs  even  to  the  extent  of  takin;' 
losses  in  our  meat  departments  It  has  only 
been  lately  with  lower  wholesale  prices  that 
I  have  finally  got  my  meat  dcpar'nicnt  O"- 
crating  at  a  profit  again.  lucidentaliy  I 
would  like  to  Interject  at  this  point  that  v.e 
are  now  beginning  to  see  higher  wholesale 
prices  this  week  and  It  looks  as  thoueh  t!ie 
bottom  has  been  reached  and  I  wotild  as- 
sume a  firming  up  of  prices  is  at  hand. 

Now  as  to  food  prices  as  an  overall  picture 
and  my  opUilon  as  to  what  we  can  expect  to 
see  in  the  future  Without  a  r'lubt  pn^c 
wi=e  the  picture  can  only  be  called  gloomy 
with  no  ei'.d  in  sight.  No  matter  how  many 
government  regulations  are  proposed  or  en- 
acted nothlne  can  change  the  law  of  pure 
supply  and  demand  In  the  long  run.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  world  wide  demand  at  an 
all  time  high  and  rising  as  the  developlne 
nations  have  more  and  more  economic 
muscle  in  the  market  place.  This  is  evi- 
denced most  recently  by  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  supar  that  all  of  a  sudden  became 
an  international  commodity  and  afTectfci 
our  domestic  supplies  price  wise  dramatic- 
ally. As  more  and  more  nations  can  com- 
pete with  us  Internationally,  prices  have  eot 
to  rise  and  we  will  have  no  direct  control 
over  the  situation. 

Probably  the  next  largest  single  Item  af- 
fecting food  prices  is  that  of  weather  on  our 
domestic  crops  and  we  are  again  this  year 
seeing  spring  floods  tuid  tornadoes  iu  some 
parts  of  the  country.  This  again  can  only 
lead  to  shorter  supplies  and  therefore  higher 
prices. 

Another  factor  I  wotild  like  to  point  out 
also,  and  even  though  I  agree  completely 
with  the  national  program  food  stamps  have 
had  a  tremendous  overall  affect  on  food 
prices.  They  have  allowed  more  people  to  ea' 
more  and  better  food  than  ever  before  and 
therefore  the  competition  for  available  sup- 
plies is  much  greater  than  ever,  it  is  just 
not  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pump  5  Billion  dollars  a  year  directly  Into 
one  retail  area  of  our  economy  without  It 
having  an  impact  on  the  segment  of  Indus- 
try. However  I  repeat  I  do  not  say  the  pro- 
gram is  bad  I  just  say  we  have  to  recognize 
the  facts  for  what  they  are  doing  to  prices 
and  live  with  them. 

Now  as  for  the  effect  ail  thte  has  had  on 
my  business  I  will  try  to  g:lve  you  some 
background.  I  know  that  over  the  pyerlod  of 
the  past  few  years  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
business  as  efficient  as  pos.sible  and  I  have 
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also  absorbed  as  many  price  i  nereis  as  I 
could  but  now  being  faced  with  hIgBer  labor 
costs,  higher  taxes,  higher  interest  r«tes.  and 
Jiisf  higher  operating  expenses  In  general  I 
no  longer  have  any  choice  but  to  paps  along 
each  and  every  price  increase  to  ttie  con- 
sumer. As  an  aside  to  show  you  what  I  am 
faced  with  my  February  electric  bill  was 
$714.00  and  my  March  bill  Jumped  to#l  142.00 
for  the  same  usage  so  with  no  pun  intended 
there  Just  isn't  any  Fat  left  In  food  prices 
at  retail  level. 

I  honestly  wish  I  could  pive  you  some  pat 
answers  for  the  solutions  to  these  problems 
but  I  do  feel  that  now  that  price  controls 
are  all  off  we  will  soon  see  a  return  to  a 
more  normal  situation  in  respect  to  food. 
Short:  range  I  see  more  higher  prices  but 
people  being  what  they  are  I  think  Farmers 
will  smell  a  buck  and  soon  be  producuig  food 
at  a  stabilizing  of  prices.  Then  hopefully 
with  an  expanding  economy,  food  should 
as,'ain  become  a  good  buy  m  relationship  to 
the  monies  being  brought  home.  I  know  it 
doesn  t  help  the  housewife  when  she  sees 
her  grocen,-  total  in  the  supermarket  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  still  the  best  fed 
nation  In  the  world  and  spend  less  of  our 
disposable  income  on  food  now  than  we  did 
20  years  ago.  Also  as  an  Industry  the  retail 
food  business  with  a  net  profit  of  '/4  of  I'r 
\.hlch  Is  only  25c  on  a  »50  00  grocery  order  is 
at  the  bottom  rung  of  tlie  profit  ladder  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Again  I  thank  you  and  if  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  I  will  do  my 
best  to  answer  them  within  the  scooe  of  mv 
ability. 
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Bread  and  bread  products  Increased  10 
over  January  of  1973.  Canned  goods  and 
staples,  which  Include  fruits,  fruit  Juices, 
canned  vegetables,  cereals,  and  the  like  In- 
creased 8';  over  January  of  1973.  Would  you 
believe  that  applesauce  had  an  81.3',  change 
since  February  of  1973;  pineapple  products 
had  a  34';;,  change,  tomatoes  a  22',    change. 

Every  month  we  receive  notices  regarding 
Increased  prices  on  contract  food  items,  never 
a  decrea.se.  Daily  It  has  become  a  game  of 
Chinese  cliecker.s  to  obtain  quality  food  at 
reasonable  prices,  only  to  be  stumped  by 
the  lack  of  availability  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the  Gov- 
ernment expects  health  care  fitcilities  to  pro- 
vide quality  nutrition  services  based  on  a 
good  dietary  regime  while  Inipo-ing  rct;ul-,- 
tlous   that   restrict    our   buying   power. 

The  patient  expects  quality  food,  the  sup- 
p'ler  expects  payment  of  his  bills.  Health 
Institutions  find  themFelves  In  the  middle 
trying  to  accomplish  both  goals,  only  to 
be  stymied  by  high  food  prices. 

Our  conununity  Involvement  In  feeding 
the  elderly  on  a  ■  Travellr.g  Meals.  Inc."  has 
been  delayed  by  the  high  cost  of  food.  Tlie 
elderly  can  afford  only  a  certain  price  per 
meal.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  can  provide 
nutritious  meals  at  this  cost  before  putting 
uiivmore  financial  burden  on  the  ho.spital. 
I-'rustration  once  again. 

In  my  opinion  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Government  do  an  Indepth  study  on  the 
cost  of  food,  fr'.m  the  grower  or  producer  to 
the  packer,  to  the  distributor,  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


Statemfnt  by  Mary  V  Kknnfdy.  RD  .  Di- 
rector OF  Dietetics.  N£wton-Welle.slet 
Ho8pit;>l 

Thank  you.  Congres-swoman  Heckler,  for 
inviting  me  to  speak  at  this  hearing.  It  Is 
enlightening  to  realize  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  food  and  the  effects  this  cost  has 
on  Institutions—schools  and  the  public  In 
general. 

As  director  of  nutrition  services  at  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  the  ever  Increas- 
ing food  prices  has  become  alarming  to  me 
As  you  know  the  function  of  the  nutrition 
services  within  a  hospital  complex  Is  to  work 
m  conjunction  with  the  medical  staff  to  In- 
sure proper  nutrition  for  the  patient— 
whether  It  be  during  his  stay  In  the  hos-- 
pltal  or  as  an  outpatient 

The  procurement  of  food  is  ba.sed  on  3 
factors:  "Qualltv,"  "avBllabllitv,"  and 
"price."  To  maintain  a  set  standard  of  qual- 
ity it  has  become  necessary  to  pay  the  high 
market  price  now  being  asked. 

At  thia  point  m  time  availability  is  now 
a  controlling  factor  on  the  other  two— most 
suppliers  when  presenting  prices  for  yearly 
contracts  have  Indicated  their  supply  as  lim- 
ited, very  limited,  or  none  and  then  as  time 
went  on— cancellation  of  the  contracts  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  the  product 
As  vou  know  good  nutrition  Is  based  on 
foods  that  supply  protein,  fats.  OHO, 
vitamins  and  minerals,  namely,  meats,  fish! 
poultry,  dairy  products,  fruits,  ar.l  vege- 
tables and  bread  Items 

In  January  of  1973  our  percentages  of  food 
expenditures  for  meat  was  4(5  ,  —in  January 
of  1974  It  was  W:,' — an  Increase  of  8''', .  36% 
of  the  food  dollar  In  January  1973  was  for 
poultry— In  1974  Is  was  64%— an  increase  of 
28'^;^. 

Eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  Increased 
from  16-20%.  Eggs  rose  from  65<  doz«n  to 
85*  dozen  wholesale.  Milk  went  from  27* 
quart  In  February  1973  to  31*  quart  In  Feb- 
ruary 1974.  In  one  month  our  entire  dairy 
category  rose  •1,260.00  from  December  of 
1973  to  January,  1974. 


Statement  bv  Frank  Sands 
I  am  Frank  Sands,  president  of  Sands, 
Taylor,  and  Wood  Company  of  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  a  flour  distributing  and 
bakery  supply  company  which  has  been  In 
business  since  1790.  Im  also  vice  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Retail  Bakers  Associa- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  speak  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  both  these  segments  of  the  food 
business.  Id  like  to  briefly  outUne  the  way  I 
view  the  current  situation  on  food  prices  and 
their  effect  on  distributors  and  bakers  in 
this  area,  relating  In  general  to  all  bakery 
Ingredients  and  specifically  to  wheat  flour. 

As  a  background,  the  bulk  of  these  com- 
modities the  bakers  use  are  shipped  by  rail 
and  truck  Interstate  for  some  two  dozen 
bakery  supply  and  wholesale  grocery  dis- 
tributers In  this  area.  We.  In  turn,  distribute 
to  bakers,  restaurants,  and  Institutions  who 
transform  the  Ingredients  Into  finished  food 
products  for  the  consumer.  A  consumer  who, 
as  an  American,  has  enjoyed  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  disposable  Income  spent  for  food 
anywhere  in  this  world. 

In  the  past,  and  as  rocent  as  less  than  two 
years  ago,  prices  for  flour  varied  as  much  as 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  In  terms  of  our  busi- 
ness, fifty  cents  per  hundred  pound  bag  In 
a  year.  This  year,  that  variation  has  more 
than  once  occurred  in  one  day.  As  I  think 
as  we  all  know  by  now.  this  was  changed  by 
the  Russian  wheat  deal.  The  Russian  wheat 
deal  was  precipitated  by  a  world  crop  failure 
which  we  Americans  didn't  adequately  know 
about  and  by  the  clever  Russian  buying  of 
practically  all  our  excess  wheat,  which  ulti- 
mately left  us  with  a  very  real  possibility 
that  this  year  we  might  use  up  our  entire 
carry-over  or  surplus  and  run  out  of  wheat 
before  our  new  crop  was  grown. 

The  underlying  cause,  however.  Is  a  gen- 
eral up  grading  of  world  food  consumption 
combined  with  the  fact  that  as  with  energy 
resources  the  world  is  reaching  the  limita- 
tions of  ita  capacity  to  sustain  itself,  given 
the  present  growth  and  consumption  trenda. 
Per  example,  world  need  for  animal  feed 
grain  to<Uy  Ix  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  600 


million  bushels  per  year,  and  for  wheat  alone. 
lit  the  rate  of  400  million  bushels  per  year! 
Consider  this  400  million  per  year  Increase  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  our  anticipated  record 
1974  wheat  crop  Is  expected  to  be  2.1  billion 
bii.'.liels,  roughly  only  five  times  the  antic- 
ipated annual  Increase  for  wheat  In  the 
world.  The  U.S.  consumer  today  la  now  com- 
peting with  the  oU  rich  countries  of  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  These  people  who 
have  spoken  to  you  this  morning  are  doing 
this.  As  well  as  they  are  competing  with  the 
monopolistic  buying  power  of  the  communist 
countries. 

In  the  short  supply  market,  such  as  this 
past  year,  the  only  limit  hag  factor  to  the 
priec  of  wheat  is  when  somebody  says  some 
where  In  the  world  "I  can't  afford  to  eat  It 
any  more."  And  as  long  as  the  means  exist, 
people  will  use  them  to  prevent  starvation! 
Thus,  we  saw  the  price  for  our  wheat  climb 
from  a  dollar  fifty  a  bushel  to  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  three  dollars.  A  level  which 
everyone  thought  would  never  be  reached 
But,  it  didn't  stop  there.  It  rose  to  four  dol- 
lars, then  to  Ave  dollars,  and  then  past  six 
dollars  a  bushel,  four  times  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  Try  relating  400  per  cent  Increases 
to  other  Items  were  talking  about  today. 
Suddenly,  there  are  no  exports  any  more. 

I'm  certain  that  export  flgxires,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  U8DA  and  an  influx  ol 
speculators,  combined  with  the  best  even 
now  as  a  barely  marginal  surplus,  there  is 
enough  grain  In  the  world  today.  Congress- 
woman,  to  feed  us  for  about  two  and  a  half 
weeks  if  we  had  a  total  crop  failure.  These 
f.ictors  combine  to  recreate  the  bewUderlng 
and  unpredictable  volabUlty  of  prices,  prices 
which  as  I  have  said,  at  times  have  fluctu- 
ated as  much  In  one  day  as  they  have  done 
In  an  entire  year  previously.  This  price  tor- 
nado has  forced  the  closing  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  bakeries  who  are  unable  to 
compete  with  others  who  had  the  luck,  and 
I  use  that  word  advisedly,  to  purchase  major 
Ingredients  at  low  levels  or  had  the  flnanclal 
resources  to  sustain  loss  which  their  com- 
petition could  not. 

It  has  been  aggravated  by  other  factors, 
such  as  higher  freight  costs  and  a  deplorable 
performance  of  our  railroads,  which  have 
been  bankrupted  by  Intractable  unions  and 
self  serving  management,  and  by  soaring  re- 
lated costs  such  as  paper,  for  flour  bags  and 
packaging;  the  well  publicized  cost  of  energy. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  heat  to  heat  a  baker's  oven! 
And  practically  everything  else  a  baker  uses. 
It  Is  a  seller's  market  today,  the  distributor 
and  the  baker  are  often  forced  to  accept 
prices  date  of  shipment,  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing in  sugar  which  Jumped  two  dol- 
lars a  hundred  weight  yesterday,  without 
warning. 

Naturally,  these  costs  are  going  to  have  to 
be  pas."5ed  on  to  consumers.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  thing  to  do  for  a  retail 
baker,  for  example,  who  Is  personally  con- 
fronted dally  by  customer  resistance  to  valid 
increases.  For  the  distributor  as  well,  the.se 
are  particularly  dlfHcult  times,  because  his 
customers  pressure  him  to  protect  him 
against  Increases  and  yet  expect  him  to  Im- 
mediately reflect  any  declines  for  substantial 
Inventory  and  transit,  and  in  warehouses, 
this  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  do.  And  yet 
today,  the  vast  majority  if  not  all  the  flour 
distributors  in  America,  are  selling  products 
at  a  loss  due  to  the  recent  decline  of  wheat 
prices  from  the  six  dollar  level. 

Consider  too,  the  flour  users  who  con- 
tracted several  months  coverage  when  wheat 
was  at  the  six  dollar  level  and  we  thought  it 
might  go  to  seven  dollars.  And  these  people 
now  see  a  price  cloee  to  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  That  translates  to  about  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  a  hundred  weight  varla- 
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tion  on  a  sack  of  flour  that  people  are  ex- 
periencing an  opportunity  loss  of  business 
today,  a  twenty  percent  variation  from  the 
market  high  and  a  fifty  percent  variation 
irom  the  low.  The  losses  that  the  distributors 
aisd  the  bakers  have  absorbed  and  are  now 
absorbing  Is  staggering. 

This  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  more 
responsive  government,  specifically  by  tJhe 
Institution  of  Wheat  Export  Controls  at  the 
proper  time  until  the  upward  price  spiral 
sut>sided  at  a  much  lower  level.  Today,  how- 
ever. American  consumers  must  now  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
disposable  Income  will  henceforth  be  re- 
quired for  food.  We  must  svipport  research 
and  more  productive  foods.  Just  as  we  should 
be  pursuing  alternative  sources  for  energy. 
For  ultimately,  even  all  these  factors  Inter- 
relate. We  most  better  plan  for  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  our  food  resources,  especial- 
ly by  relating  to  world  food  needs.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  plan  strictly  In  terms  of  our 
own  country.  Isolationism  must  become  an 
historical  word. 

On  the  otber  haiul,  Amerlcajis,  both  busi- 
ness people  and  consumers,  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  the  cost  burden  of  correctable 
government  mistakes.  Just  as  responsible, 
capable,  government  can  largely  preclude 
mistakes  so  also  effective  measures  should 
be  taken  to  cure  the  mistakes  which  do  oc- 
cur, ao  that  many  people  are  never  again  so 
badly  hurt  In  this  process. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE— 
1915-18 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prerlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man /rom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cbonut) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  the 
Armenian  Communilar  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley  of  Massachusetts  in  their  annual 
commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turta  in  1915.  For  the 
Armenians,  the  massacre  commenced 
the  elimination  of  2  million  Armenians 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire;  for  tlie 
world,  it  marked  the  first  policy  of 
genocide  witnessed  In  modem  times. 

Ttut  U.S.  dekcation  to  the  teoent  ses- 
slmu  of  the  United  Nations  Commtaslon 
on  Human  Rights  supported  Turkey  and 
other  natkxM  in  their  efforts  to  delete 
references  of  the  Armenian  massacre 
from  the  report  m  genocide  submitted  to 
Sub-Commission  on  F»revention  of  Dls- 
crlmlnation  and  Protection  of  Minorities. . 
In  addition  the  U.S.  maintains  a  policy 
of  flnanclal  aid  to  Turkey  In  exchange 
for  the  promise  to  end  the  production  of 
opium  which  Turkey  is  now  exploiting 
Iqr  reqaesting  more  money  to  halt  poppy 
crop  prodoctkni. 

I  object  to  these  policies  and  believe 
that  at  a  time  when  America  needs  to 
improve  her  relationships  aroimd  the 
world  that  •we  should  not  fall  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  the  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent  We  should  acknowl- 
edge the  many  Important  contributions 
of  that  countaT  to  the  Utalted  States,  and 
sunxMt  the  Armenian  people. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a 
book  entitled  "The  Armenian  Genocide" 
which  cleaily  explain  the  position  of  the 
Armenians. 


Thk  AximnAN  Ockocioe — 1915-1918 
In  the  spring  of  1916,  when  European  pow- 
ers were  involved  In  a  struggle  of  life  and 
death  and  could  not  or  would  not  exert  any 
influence  upon  Turkey,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment resolved  to  solve  the  Armenian 
Question  once  and  for  all  and  embarked 
upon  the  execution  of  the  policy  of  mass  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians. 

On  April  24,  1915,  the  Armenian  Intellec- 
tuals and  national  leaders  of  Constantinople 
.md  the  provinces  were  arrested  wholesale 
ii.id  were  exiled  to  the  interior  of  Anatolia, 
vliere  they  perished,  either  on  the  way  or 
iipa;i  arrival  at  their  destinations.  There- 
).po:i.  after  the  civilian  population  was  dis- 
.irmed  and  the  males  drafted  Into  the  army, 
til©  villages  were  cut  off,  and  the  helplcs 
victims  were  subjected  to  a  systematic  de- 
portation and  massacre  at  the  bands  of  the 
regular  army,  the  police  and  armed  irreg- 
liliirs. 

lu  this  manner,  deporlaiiou  of  the  whole 
Armenian  villages  and  towns  followed  one 
after  another.  Nearly  two  million  Armenian 
men,  women  and  children  were  forcibly 
ejected  from  their  homes  and,  amid  Inde- 
scribable suffering,  were  driven  to  the  des- 
erts of  Syria.  The  greater  number  of  the 
males  were  brutally  murdered  on  the  way, 
women  were  dishonoured  or  seized  for  a  life 
in  the  harem,  and  many  of  the  children 
were  Islamlzed.  The  survivors  were  subjected 
to  untold  misery  and  suffertag.  Of  the  de- 
ported population,  half  perished  on  the  way 
by  outright  slaughter,  famine  and  disease, 
or  because  of  the  insuflermble  desert  life. 
The  remnants,  upon  reaching  their  desert 
destinations,  were  subjected  a^aln  to  whole- 
sale massacres  (Der-Zor,  Eas-ul-Aln). 

In  some  places  the  Armenians  were  not 
even  deported.  They  were  simply  massacred 
or  burnt  alive  on  the  spot. 

The  entire  property  of  the  Armenians  was 
either  seized  by  the  government  or  was 
looted  by  the  mob  or  by  highway  bandits. 
Incalculable  stores  of  cultural  and  material 
wealth  were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  an 
entire  people  with  an  ancient  civilisation  was 
crucified  and  martyred  most  brutally. 

Under  those  conditions  Armenians  re- 
sorted to  self-defence  In  a  limited  number 
of  places  (Van,  Mussa  Dagh,  Shabin  Kara- 
hissar,  Urfa),  with  primlttv«  weapons  and 
died  a  berolc  deatb. 

The  Armenian  massacres  have  been  pre- 
sented extensively,  together  with  numerous 
documents  and  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses, 
in  Viscount  Bryce's  The  Treatment  of  At- 
jTienioTu  in  the  Ottoman  Bmptre  1915-1916 
(a  Blue  Book  submitted  to  the  British  Housee 
of  ParlUment)  and  In  Dr.  Johannes  Lepdus's 
DeutMshland  und  ArmeniM*  1914-1918.  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Toynbee's  "Armenian  Atrocit- 
ie*.  Tlie  ilurder  of  a  Nation".  Ambawador 
Morgenthau's  "Tlie  Secrets  of  the  Boa- 
phorur",  and  "The  Tragedy  of  Armenia",  and 
Pridtjof  Hansen's  Armenia  and  the  Eastr  are 
some  of  the  sincere  testimonies  of  eminent 
men. 

Selections  from  these  testimonies  are  given 
hereunder: 

HKNXT    MORGBNTRATT 

American  AmlHutAor  at  Constantinople 
Tbe  conditions  of  tbe  War  gav«  to  tlie 
Turklab  Oovemment  Its  lon«ed^or  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  bold  of  tbe  Armenians.  At  tlae 
very  beginning  tJiey  sent  tor  aome  of  the 
Armenian  leaders  and  notlfled  them  that, 
If  any  Armenians  should  render  the  slightest 
aaslstanee  to  the  Russians  when  they  In- 
vaded Turkey,  tbey  woaki  not  atop  to  Utves- 
tl^ate  but  would  punlsb  One  entire  raee  for 
It. 

During  tbe  epring  of  1914  tbcy  evolved 
tbelr  plan  to  destroy  tbe  Armenian  raoe. 
Ttxtj  crttlclaed  tbelr  ancestors  for  neglecting 


:  >  dejtroy  or  convert  the  Christian  races  to 
MohammedsLnism  of  the  time  when  they 
first  subjugated  them.  Now,  as  lour  of  the 
Great  Powers  were  at  war  wilh  them  and 
■he  iwo  others  were  their  allies,  they  thought 
I'-.e  time  opportune  to  make  good  the  over- 
.•-ijht  of  the.r  ancestor;  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ury.  They  concluded  that,  once  they  had 
earned  out  their  plan,  the  Great  Powers 
viniM  find  themselves  before  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  that  their  crime  would  be 
cMidoncJ,  85  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
!i'..is.-^acres  of  18&5-1896,  when  the  GreiiL 
Power.:  did  not  even  reprimand  the  Sultaji 

Tiiey  had  drafted  the  able-bodied  Arnxe:;- 
.  13  into  the  army  without,  however,  civina 
•  'm  arm*:  they  used  them  simply  to  b'j:ld 
;  ..^.is  or  do  similar  menial  work  Then  under 
:  netext  of  searching  the  houses  lor  arms, 
;  iipy  pillaged  the  belongings  of  the  vUiagers. 
I  txey  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  their  army 
aii  that  ihey  could  gel  from  the  Armenians, 
wiLiiouL  payii^g  for  it.  They  asked  them  to 
make  exorbitant  cont-rlbutlons  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  the  National  Defense  Committee. 

Tlie  final  and  worst  measure  us>ed  agalv.st 
;  he  Armenians  was  the  w  holesale  deportation 
of  the  entire  population  from  their  homes 
and  their  e.xile  to  the  desert,  with  all  the 
accompanying  horrors  on  the  way.  No  means 
A  ere  provided  for  their  transportation  or 
nourishment.  Tlie  victims,  who  included  ed- 
ucated men  and  women  of  standing,  had  to 
■A  alk  on  foot,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  bands 
of  criminals  especially  organised  for  that  pur- 
pose. Homes  were  literally  uprooted;  fami- 
lies were  separated;  men  killed,  women  and 
girls  violated  dally  on  the  way  or  taken  to 
haremjs.  Children  were  thrown  into  the  rivers 
or  sold  to  strangers  by  their  mothers  to  save 
them  from  starvation.  The  facts  contained  in 
the  reports  received  at  the  Embassy  from 
absotuteli/  truthworthy  eye-ttitnerses  ntr- 
pass  the  most  beastly  and  diabolical  crtieltief 
ever  before  perpetrated  or  imagined  in  Vie 
history  of  the  world  (underlined  by  the  au- 
thor). The  Turkish  authorities  had  stopped 
all  communication  between  the  provinces  and 
the  capital  In  the  naive  belief  that  they 
could  consummate  this  crime  of  ages  before 
the  outside  world  could  hear  of  It.  But  the 
information  filtered  through  the  Consuls, 
mis&lonaries,  foreign  travellers  and  even 
Turks.  We  soon  learned  that  orders  bad  been 
Issued  to  the  governors  of  tbe  provinces  to 
send  into  exile  the  entire  Armenian  popula- 
tion lu  their  Jtu-lsdlction.  irrespective  of  age 
and  sex.  The  local  officers,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, carried  out  literally  those  Instructions. 
All  the  able-bodied  men  had  either  been 
drafted  Into  the  army  or  disarmed.  Tlie  re- 
maining people,  old  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and 
outrageous  treatment  <3) . 


THE  TAPE  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoL:  (Mr.  Younc)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  there  has 
developed  a  controversy  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Judicl&ry  Commit- 
tee about  the  number  of  tapes  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  connection  wiUi  the  inquiry  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  they  have  sub- 
penaed  approximately  42  White  House 
conversations,  and  the  White  House  is 
presently  reviewing  these  tapes  in  prepa- 
ration to  turning  over  the  ones  the  White 
House  determines  are  relevant. 

This  is  not  an  acceptable  method  of 
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prcx:edure.  Clearly,  tlu-  President  ^ould 
not  make  the  determination  as  toJwhat 
is  or  what  is  not  relevant  when  lis  a-^- 
lions  are  under  investigation  : 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  Ijfhtve 
that  the  Judiciary  Comnuttee  should 
iiave  unlimited  access  to  all  While  aou.se 
executive  records,  includim;  nonre^vant 
conversations  and  documents  s 

It  seems  to  he  that  tlie  pioper;i)ro- 
•  dure  lor  determination  of  v.  hich  |.ape.s 
-md  documents  are  relevant  shoi^d  be 
ointly  made  by  the  counsel  lot  the 
President,  Mr  James  St.  Clair,  aftd  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Judiciary  Comnuttee, 
Messrs  Doar  and  Jenner.  These  three 
men  aie  all  outstanding  attorney.'^j  and 
should  be  able  to  come  to  mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  determination  of  ^hich 
tapes  and  portions  of  tapes,  and  ^hic  h 
documents  and  portions  of  documents 
are  relevant  and  should  be  produci 
the  Judiciary  Committee  inquiry. 

In  the  event  that  there  would  d( 
a  dispute  between  the  President's 
sel  and  the  counsel  for  the  Jmu^^^^j 
Committee,  the  U.S  courts  would  then 
be  the  appropriate  body  to  resolves*  any 
such  controversy  • 

Some  members  of  the  Judi-  i.i.y  Com- 
mittee have  stated  that  they  do  iio^  feel 
that  the  U.S.  courts  should  have!  any 
participation  in  respect  to  any  aspebt  of 
the  impeachment  inquiry  Such  a  Posi- 
tion overlooks  the  very  basic  elen|ents 
of  our  three-branch  Government.  ^The 
US.  courts  are  the  only  proper  place  to 
determine  a  dispute  between  the  fegls- 
lative  branch  and  tlie  executive  brspich, 
in  the  event  they  cannot  otherwise  re- 
solve their  controversy.  : 


for 


ISRAEL    CELEBRATES    26TH    >^NI- 
VERSARY  AS  A  NATION   - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nunois  <  Mr.  Annuwzio  )  te  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  1  teke 
Kreat  pleasure  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  26th  ^annl- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  their  nation, 
which  this  year  is  being  celebrated  on 
April  25.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  lyar,-  May 
15.  1948.  that  the  Israeli  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  foanded 
the  Republic  of  Israel — a  strong  and 
prosperous  nation. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  first  entered  the 
land  of  Israel  about  the  18th  century 
BC ,  when  the  patriarch  Abraham  led 
his  i>eople  to  what  was  then  called 
Canaan— later  known  as  Palestine 
These  tribes  settled  there  until  they  >vere 
captured  and  enslaved  by  the  Egyptians. 
In  the  14th  century  B  C.  Mases  led  fhem 
In  the  exodufl  from  Egypt  and  back  to 
the  Promised  Land.  After  many  yeafrs  of 
such  persecution,  separation  from  their 
homeland,  and  assaults  on  their  ethnic 
heritage,  the  Jewish  people  today  have 
remained  an  honorable  and  determined 
i)e<jple 

The  Jews  traditionally  believed  that 
their  return  to  the  Promised  Land  would 
be  accomplished  symbolically  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  but  in  the 
late  19th  century  Uie  concept  of  a  ppllti- 
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( ul  return  began  to  develop  and  gain  ac- 
ceptance. Gradually  Jewish  communi- 
ties began  to  be  established  in  Palestine 
as  homes  for  the  resettlement  of  the  so- 
cially ostracized,  politically  disenfran- 
chised, or  physically  persecuted,  and  were 
comjxjsed  of  Jews  from  nations  all  over 
the  world  who  sought  new.  free  lives  in 
the  Promised  Land. 

On  November  29.  1947.  the  Umted 
Nations  General  A.s.sembly  adopted  a  plan 
calling  for  the  partition  of  Palestine  into 
.'.eparate  Jewish  and  Arab  states,  with 
Jeru.>^alem  remaining  under  international 
control.  On  May  5.  1948,  the  last  of  the 
British  garrison  left  Palestine,  and  on 
May  14  the  establLshment  of  the  Slate  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  by  David  Ben- 
Cjurion,  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  become  elTective  at  midniglit. 

In  Lsrael,  there  are  over  1,000  libraries, 
5.000  schools,  200  Talmudical  colleges, 
r)2  colleges,  and  seven  major  universities. 
Utilizing  these  institutions,  along  with 
their  many  museums,  the  Israelis  have 
developed  a  preeminent  educational  sys- 
tem. 

The  Israelis  have  also  made  astound- 
ing progress  In  the  economic  development 
of  their  nation.  They  have  cultivated 
their  land,  swampy  in  places,  desertlike 
in  others,  into  a  virtual  garden.  Even 
more  impre.ssive  is  the  fact  that  over 
the  years,  Israel  has  been  engaged  In  a 
program  of  assistance  to  other  countries 
in  need  of  economic  and  technical  ex- 
pertise. 

Lsrael  also  has  a  fine  symphony 
orchestra,  internationally  recognized  art- 
Lsts  and  sculptors,  and  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning authors. 

I>urlng  its  26  years  as  an  Independent 
repu^lc.  Israel  has  become  a  sjTnbol  of 
the"  courage,  strength,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance  of  her  people.  With  Its 
many  different  schools,  an  economic 
policy  that  rivals  that  of  Western  Europe, 
and  a  social  climate  that  enhances  the 
lives  of  every  citizen.  Lsrael  has  gained 
the  respect  of  other  nations  as  a  leader 
in  today's  society. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  this  26th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  their  nation.  I 
wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  I  extend  my  greetings  to 
all  people  of  Jewish  descent,  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  Americans  of 
Jewish  descent  In  my  own  city  of  Chicago 
and  all  over  this  country  who  are  Joining 
in  this  celebration. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  TAX  EQUITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  Is 
recognized  for  30   minutes. 

Mr.  ADAM8.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  utmost 
concern  to  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  Is  and  .should  be  the  efficient 
and  equitable  functioning  of  our  econ- 
omy. There  Is  now  a  good  deal  of  debate 
going  on  about  our  present  economic  sit- 
uation. The  Nixon  administration  says 
we  are  not  experiencing  recession,  that 
the  economy  will  pick  up  and  the  infla- 


tion rate  will  fall.  Others  say  we  are,  in- 
deed, already  in  a  rece.ssion.  Some  have 
even  given  up  trying  to  make  the.se  dis- 
tinctions and  now  claim  the  country  is 
in  a  period  ol  stagnation  or  slump- 
flation." 

I  have  always  felt,  however,  tliat  facts 
and  figures  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
report  to  us  that — 

The  GNP  has  fallen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5.8  percent,  the  largest  decline  since 

1958. 

Inflation  lii..s  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
ol  10  8  percent,  the  steepest  rate  since 
1951. 

The  Con.sumer  Price  Index  rose  in 
.Marf-h  at  an  annual  rate  of  14.5  per- 
cent 

Real  .<-pendable  earnings  of  most  of 
the  work  force  have  dropped  4.7  per- 
cent since  last  March. 

The  prime  interest  rate  is  running  at 
almost  11  percent,  a  record  high. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  just 
raised  the  discount  rate  to  a  record  8 
percent. 

Demand  for  housing  and  automobiles, 
two  of  America's  largest  industries.  Ls 
way  down. 

Nobel  Prize  Winning  Economist  Paul 
Samuelson  translated  these  facts  into  a 
verbal  diagnosis. 

During  the  past  2  months,  I  have  had 
a  series  of  discussions  with  economists  of 
the  Brookings  Institute  and  others  about 
economic  problems  and  policies.  On  the 
basis  of  those  discussions,  and  the  most 
persuasive  economic  facts  above.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  country  Is  going 
through  a  period  of  serious  economic  de- 
cline and  we  in  the  Congress  must  move 
to  quickly  reverse  that  trend. 

By  this  time,  it  appears  that  most  peo- 
ple feel  the  country  needs  some  stimulus 
to  pull  out  of  Its  slump.  However,  when 
It  comes  down  to  proposing  solutions  to 
our  economic  morass,  disagreement,  In- 
declslveness,  and  confusion  again  reign. 
The  administration  says  it  would 
rather  stimulate  the  economy  by  increas- 
ing Government  spending  than  by  cut- 
ting taxes,  because  spending  Is  easier  to 
cut  off  If  necessary.  Consequently,  they 
have  requested  a  $304  billion  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  in  addition  to  a  $9  4 
billion  deficit. 

However,  as  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter 
Heller  has  Indicated : 

Th»  flBcal  1978  budget  does  not  already 
provide  such  stimulus — »  conclusion  which 
Is  shared,  after  close  Inspection  of  the  budget 
figures,  by  the  Council  of  Economic  AdTlsors. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  8t.  Louis,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Conference  Board 
in  New  York — to  name  nothing  but  impec- 
cable   authority. 

I  believe  a  better  alternative  Is  to  give 
the  economy  a  little  more  stimulus 
through  a  payroll  tax  cut  and  increase 
revenues  by  closing  the  loopholes  en- 
Joyed  by  the  practically  tax-free  oil 
industry. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  the  follow- 
ing tax  measures:  a  one-third  cut  In 
social  .security  taxes  paid  by  all  em- 
ployees and  the  self-employed. 
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Elimination  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  deductions  on  U.S. 
income  taxes  for  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses for  both  foreign  and  domestic  oil 
and  gas. 

Elimination  of  U.S.  tax  credits  for  for- 
eign taxes  and  royalty  payments  paid  by 
oil  companies  to  foreign  governments. 

Repeal  of  the  assets  depreciation 
range  which  allows  businesses  to  write 
ofif  their  Investments  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment at  a  rate  20  percent  faster  than 
before. 

Strengthening  of  the  minimum  tax 
on  the  wealthy  by  increasing  the  tax 
rate,  and  disallowing  certain  deductions 
for  preference  income  and  for  other  Fed- 
eral taxes  paid. 

PAYROLL  TAX  RELIEF 

The  greatest  advantage  to  a  social 
security  tax  cut  over  other  reductions 
proposed  by  some  of  my  colleagues,  Is 
that  this  cut  will  show  up  every  week  in 
workers'  paychecks — not  just  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  a  larger  tax  refund.  It  will 
also  diminish  labor's  demand  for  large 
wage  Increases  which  can  only  fire  infla- 
tion. The  effect  of  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion— bringing  the  employees  tax  down 
from  5.85  percent  to  4.2  percent  and  the 
self-employed  from  7.9  percent  to  5.85 


percent — would  be  a  $336  savings  on  an 
income  of  88,000,  a  $420  savings  on  $10.- 
000.  a  $504  savings  on  $12,000  and  $630 
savings  on  $15,000.  The  cut  results  In 
dollars  being  t.dded  to  every  paycheck  a 
worker  receives. 

This  extra  money  is  terribly  imnortant 
to  the  counti-y  which  as  Walter  Heller 
indicates — 

II  Is  sliding  Into  a  recession  not  because  of 
materials  .shortages  and  supply  bonleneclis 
but  primarily  becau.'^e  of  a  sag  in  consumer 
spending  and  in  home  buying,  i.e.  becau.se 
of  a  lack  in  demand. 

General  inflation,  plus  payroll  tax  in- 
creases— social  security  taxes  have  risen 
31  percent  since  1972 — have  drained 
away  4  percent  of  the  real  spendable 
earnings  of  workers  since  last  January, 
and  this  inflation,  partially  caused  by  a 
tremendous  price  upsurge  in  our  most 
essential  items  like  food,  fuel,  and  hous- 
ing, is  eating  away  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  low  incomes  than  of  high 
incomes.  Food  prices  rose  over  20  percent 
last  year,  hitting  hardest  poorer  families 
who  spend  40  percent  to  50  percent  of 
their  income  on  food.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  fuel,  those  prices  have 
jumped  nearly  100  percent  in  a  year,  as 
compared  to  the  1 -percent  increase  per 
year  since  1950.  This  tremendous  loss  of 
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purchasing  power  i.=;  the  same  as  if  Con- 
gress enacted  a  $10  bill  tax  increa.se. 

The  one-third  reduction  in  employee 
coninb'Jtions  will  be  ipade  up  from  rev- 
enue.s  gained  from  tlie  loophole  jlosir.tr 
provisions   of   my   tax    reform   package. 

The:=e  reform.^  are  aimed  primarily  at 
the  rrofit-laden  oil  indu.slr>-  and 
wciltliv  individual."; — neither  of  whom 
have  carried  their  fair  .<:hares  of  the  U.S. 
tax  burden  for  many,  many  years  Equity 
in  our  tax  .system  demands  t!;at  we  tax 
fairly  the  presently  excessive  profi:.s  and 
.spread  the  money  out  th.'-ough  the 
economy. 

FAIR    on    TAXATION- 

During  ihe  past  year,  paruculaily 
witliin  the  la,st  2  weeks,  we  i-ia\e  been 
bo.^lbal■ded  with  news  about  tremendous 
corporate  profits.  The  most  incredible 
profits  are  those  reported  recently  bv 
some  of  the  oil  companies.  Since  last 
year's  first  quarter,  profits  of  American 
Petrofina  have  risen  176  percent.  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Ohio  up  29.1  percent.  Gulf  up 
76  percent.  Standard  of  Indiana  up  81 
percent.  Ashland  up  22  percent.  Com- 
monwealth up  457  percent.  Exxon  up  39 
percent.  Occidental  up  717  percent 
Skelly  up  97.5  percent.  Texaco  up  123.2 
percent. 

I  include  the  following  chart: 


Percentage 

of  change 

Sales       over  1973 


Profits 
(nvHioos) 


Percentage 
ol change 


American  Petrofina '$213  I 

Standard  of  Ohio. _ "     '  '482  9 

Gulf =4. 516  0 

Standard  ol  Indiana :  2.278.  4 

Ashland "'672.6 

Commonwealth '298  5 

Ei»on ".I  -'9,945!o 


<  In  millions. 
'  In  billions. 

What  makes  this  news  even  harder  to 
take  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  oil 
companies  are  reporting  that  while  their 
profits  are  way  up.  production  was  only 
up  1.4  percent,  refinery  production  was 
down  3.5  percent,  petroleimi  product 
sales  were  down  3.1  percent,  and  natural 
gas  sales  were  down  4.3  percent.  That 
means  that  the  oil  companies  are  not 
plowing  their  profits  back  Into  produc- 
tion as  they  have  been  claiming  as  jus- 
tification for  their  high  profits. 

The  major  reason  oil  companies  are 
reaping  such  huge  profits — besides  their 
gains  from  increased  prices — is  that  they 
receive  tax  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  form  of  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  deductions  for 
intangible  drilling  expenses,  and  U.S.  tax 
credits  for  taxes  and  royalties  paid  to 
foreign  governments.  The  tax  benefits  are 
obviously  quite  lucrative,  especially  for  oil 
companies'  foreign  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, Texaco  domestic  operations  ac- 
coimted  for  about  27  percent  of  their  to- 
tal earnings,  wliile  their  foreign  opera- 
tions pulled  in  73  percent.  Even  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  admits  that  the  1973 
oil  Indiistry  profits  came  mainly  from 
foreign  operations. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizes the  overseas  operations  of  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  to  the  tune  of  at  least 
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$5  billion  a  year  due  to  depletion  allow- 
ances, intangible  drilling  deductions,  and 
tax  credits  for  foreign  taxes  and 
royalties. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
and  the  tax  deductions  allowed  for  in- 
tangible drilling  expenses  are  two  pref- 
erential tax  breaks  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies have  enjoyed  for  the  past  54 
years.  The  depletion  allowance  permits 
the  companies  to  deduct  22  percent  of 
gross  income  right  off  the  top.  Theoret- 
ically, this  deduction  is  intended  to 
compensate  the  companies  for  the  loss 
of  oil  and  gas  In  the  well.  However,  the 
deduction  is  imique  in  Internal  Revenue 
Service  law  In  that  it  does  not  require 
companies  to  Invest  or  expend  any 
money,  and  it  is  taken  in  addition  to 
regular  business  deductions  for  capital 
assets  depreciation. 

Furthermore,  the  depletion  allowance 
Is  claimed  at  the  same  rate  each  year 
during  the  life  of  the  well,  even  though 
the  Treasiu^  Department  estimates 
that  oil  companies  recover  their  costs 
19  times  over  before  the  well  rims  dry. 

The  second  tax  break  going  for  the 
oil  and  gas  companies  Is  the  deduction 
for  Intangible  drilling,  exploration,  and 
development  costs.  While  the  tangible 
costs — such  as  pipes,  derricks,  hea\'y 
equipment,  and  so  forth — are  capital- 


ized and  must  be  depreciated  at  a  stated 
rate,  the  intangible  costs — like  salaries, 
fuel,  and  so  forth — may  be  deducted  all 
at  once  in  the  year  in  which  they  occur 
These  intangible  costs  may  amount  to 
75  percent  of  the  amount  of  total  de- 
velopment. 

Supposedly,  this  provision  postpones 
the  tax  rather  than  exempts  it.  Ii:  fact 
however,  the  company  can  reinvest  the 
money  into  new  oil  enterprises  anti 
avoid  paying  taxes  indefinitelj-,  thereb.\ 
receiving  an  interest-free  loan,  courtes\ 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  third  tax  break  is  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  It  allows  corporations  to  deduct, 
dollar  for  dollar,  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
govenunents  from  their  U.S.  tax  liabil- 
ity. But  whatever  tax  bill  the  corpora- 
tion may  still  owe  i:  paid  only  when  i: 
decides  to  send  all  or  part  of  it^  profit.^ 
back  home. 

The  fourth  tax  break  is  the  oi:  com- 
panies' practice  of  taking  a  credit  on 
their  U.S.  income  taxes  for  royalties  they 
pay  to  foreign  governments  in  return  for 
access  to  oil  and  gas  bearing  lands 
Whereas  the  rationale  for  aUowing  a 
U.S.  tax  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
was  to  prevent  double  taxation  of  the 
oil  companies,  it  was  simply  an  adnlir^^- 
trative  decision  at  some  pomt  to  treai 
royalties  as  taxes. 
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In  my  opinion,  both  foreijm  tax  and 
royalty  payments  should  be  treated  as 
business  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  U.S. 
income  tax  liabilities.  These  expenses 
should  simply  be  deducted  from — not 
credited  to — the  oil  companies'  income 
taxes.  Thus  the  result  would  be  that  the 
oil  companies  would  not  be  taxied  un- 
fairly but  would  be  taxed  at  tlip  same 
rate  as  domestic  businesses. 

BACK    TO    NORMAL    DEPRECIATION    RATE.S 

Another  tax  break  enjoyed  by  all  bu.<i- 
nesses.  not  just  the  oil  industry,  i.s  the 
asset  depreciation  rancre— ADR.  It  wa.s 
intended  to  .stimulate  a  sagging  economy, 
provide  more  jobs  and  give  American 
bu.siness  a  more  competitive  position  in 
world  trade.  Adopted  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  ADR  allows  busi- 
nesses to  write  ofT  their  investments  in 
plants  and  equipment  at  a  rate  20  per- 
cent faster  than  previously — regardless 
of  the  time  it  actually  takes  for  the 
equipment  to  depreciate  fully. 

Under  the  old  rules,  companies  had  to 
spread  their  depreciation  allowances 
over  the  actual  u.^eful  life  of  the  eciuip- 
ment.  This  is  no  longer  the  ca.se  The 
"reasonable  allowance"  for  wear,  ex- 
haustion and  obsolescence  of  equipment 
has  climbed  to  a  rate  that  jiermits  com- 
panies to  write  it  ofT  faster  than  they 
replace  it.  The  re.sult  is  lower  tax  bills 
for  the  companies, 

THE    RICH    AND    TA.XF.S 

Last  year,  402  Americans  with  incomes 
of  $100,000  a  year  or  more  paid  no  in- 
come taxes  at  all.  Becau.se  there  are  so 
many  wealthy  tax  avoiders.  the  Congress 
enacted  a  minimum  tax  law  in  196©.  but 
It,  too.  is  frourrht  with  tax  loopholes. 
Thus,  only  about  one-quarter  of  tho.se 
with  income  taxable  under  the  minimum 
tax  law  actually  pay  the  tax. 

The  present  law  imjjoses  a  flat  16  per- 
cent on  certain  kinds  of  preference  in- 
come not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 
However,  its  effect  is  eroded  because  It 
allows  the  taxpayer  to  exempt  the  first 
$30,000  of  preference  income,  and  second, 
it  allows  the  deduction  from  the  prefer- 
ence Income  of  an  amendment  equal  to 
what  is  paid  in  r'ederal  Income  taxes. 

My  proposal  would  remove  the  deduc- 
tion for  other  Federal  taxes  paid,  it 
would  remove  the  $30  000  exemption  on 
preference  income,  and  it  would  tax  pref- 
erence income  at  one-half  the  rate  paid 
for  Federal  Income  tax.  On  the  tax  rate, 
this  change  would  make  the  minbnum 
tax  progressive,  rising  from  7  percent  to 
35  percent  In  the  case  of  Individuals,  or 
to  a  maximum  of  24  percent  In  the  case 
of  corporations.  In  those  rare  cases  when 
people  In  low  tax  brackets  are  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax,  the  proposed  change 
would  reduce  their  burden  from  the  pres- 
ent 10  percent  to  7  percent. 

EQUTTT    IN    THE    TAX    SYSTEM 

I  have  discussed  the  ways  in  which 
wealthy  Individuals  and  corporations 
have  slipped  through  the  tax  net.  while 
the  average  worker  Is  trapped  in  it. 

CONCLU8IOK 

I  have  demonstrated  ways  by  which 
wealthy  individuals  and  corpcrallons 
have  slipped  through  the  tax  net,  while 
the  average  worker  Is  trapped  In  it  The 
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biggest,  the  most  powerful,  the  wealthiest 
companies  in  America  pay  income  taxes 
at  a  rate  that  Is  far  lower  than  does  the 
clerk  or  gas  station  attendant  or  police 
officer. 

Our  tax  structure  needs  an  extensive 
overhaul,  and  the  proposals  I  have  made 
n\  this  testimony  amount  to  net  annual 
revenue  gam.  For  too  long,  we  have  ex- 
cused tax  loopholes  for  the  wealthy  on 
ilie  dubious  ground  that  "they  are  good 
tor  America."  II  has  not  worked  out  that 
way.  and  the  average  American  taxpayer 
IS  caught  in  a  squeeze  of  paying  more  and 
more  of  the  lax  load. 

Every  lime  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion duck.s  out  the  loophole  door,  .some- 
one else  has  to  pick  up  the  tab.  And 
usually,  it  i.s  the  one  wlio  can  len  t  afford 
to  do  so. 


HEARINGS    ON    NATIONAL    HK.ALTH 
INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Couman',  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  S,)eakpr.  thLs  week 
tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  began 
hearings  on  national  health  insurance. 
This  indicates  an  increased  commitment 
on  the  part  of  administration  and  con- 
gressional leaders  to  the  enactment  of  a 
program  that  will  eliminate  existing  de- 
ficiencies and  inequitic^.s  in  health  care. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Wednesday.  April 
24.  1974.  Secretary  of  Mealth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Ca.spar  W.  Weinberger  said: 
C'ompreheu.sive  healtli  insurance  I.s  a  long- 
debated  Idea  whore  time  toi  enactmeni  luis 
arrived, 

I  agree  completely.  To  delay  enactment 
of  an  adequate  national  health  program 
means  to  continue  with  a  situation  in 
which  needed  health  care  is  unobtain- 
able for  some  and  unaffordable  to 
many — where  people  go  without  needed 
medical  attention,  because  it  is  unavail- 
able, inaccessible,  or  the  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

I  hope  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  work  together  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  that  assures  every- 
one necessary  care  regardless  of  income 
or  location,  which  reduces  medical  costs, 
and  which  encourages  quality  and  efl9- 
ciency  in  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  I 
trust  that  during  congressional  delibera- 
tions on  health  insurance  the  Ntxon  ad- 
ministration will  follow  its  own  counsel 
and  avoid  what  Secretary  Weinberger 
called  the  "reckless  attitudes  of  rule  or 
ruin,  our  plan  or  no  plan." 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  Repre- 
sentative Martha  GairrrrHS  tn  the  fol- 
lowing statement  released  April  23,  1974, 
pertaining  to  the  scheduled  hearings  on 
national  health  insurance  proposals: 

National  Health  iNStrRANci 
(Statement   of   James   C.   Corman.   of   Cali- 
fornia, and  Martha  W.  Oriffiths.  of  Mich- 
igan) 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
begin*  pubUo  hearings  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  Wednesday.  AprU  24. 
1974.  The  scheduling  of  public  hearings  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mnh  reflects  the  growing 
consensus  that  there  are  serious  deficiencies 


iti  the  availability,  quality,  financing,  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States, 

There  are  few  individuals  who  would  deny 
the  exl.stence  of  a  serious  crisis  In  health 
care.  Most  would  agree  11  is  comprised  of 
the  following  problems: 

(1)  A  good  many  Americans  are  tinablc 
to  obtain  needed  health  care.  There  Is  a  very 
uneven  distribution  of  physicians,  hospitals, 
nursing  home  facilities  and  other  health  re- 
sources throughout  the  country.  As  of  De- 
rcmber  31  1972  there  were  140  counties  in 
the  United  States  which  had  no  active  physl- 
I'l.in  tor  paiifiit  care, 

(2»  Many  families  eau  no  longer  afford 
the  medical  care  that  i*  aiatlable  to  them. 
Inflation  in  health  care  has  outstripped  the 
pf.'nhcrks  of  not  only  the  low  but  the  mid- 
dle-income American  family.  In  fiscal  197;i 
t!u'  avcra;e  health  bill  for  each  American 
w!xs  .$441,  Ihls  represented  a  10  3  percent 
Increa.'ie  over  1972.  a  35  percent  increase  siiue 
1070.  and  was  3  times  more  than  the  average 
health  bill  in  1960.  The  incrca.se  In  average 
medical  costs  since  1950  has  been  2'i  time.s 
as  great  as  the  Increase  in  wage  levels'durlng 
the  same  23  year  period. 

(3)  Soaring  inedieal  care  costs  have  far 
outstripped  the  general  economic  growth  rate 
and  esUting  health  delivery  arrangcmcni.s 
appear  totally  resistant  to  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable cost  and  quality  control.-^.  TTie  past 
few  years  have  witnessed  sharp  Increases  in 
the  amounts  spent  for  medical  care  in  the 
US.  In  li.scal  1973.  the  Nation's  total  health 
and  medical  care  bill  was  $94,1  billion.  This 
represented  a  J26  billion,  or  38  percent,  in- 
cr  a.se  since  1970.  We  spent  3I2  times  as  much 
fi  r  health  care  in  1973  as  we  did  In  1960 
and  almo.si  8  limes  the  amount  spent  in  1950, 
In  hsral  year  1950.  total  US,  medical  care 
expenditures  amounted  to  $12,0  billion  and 
represented  4  6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
pniduct.  By  li.scal  1960.  their  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  had  reached  5.2  per- 
cei't  The  rate  in  1970  was  7,1  percent,  and 
la^t  year  It  moved  up  to  7  7  percent. 

(4)  The  variety  and  mix  of  exL'itIng  public 
licalth  programs  (Medicare  for  the  elderlv 
and  disabled.  Medicaid  for  the  poor  with  eli- 
gibility requirements,  benefits  and  costs  vary- 
ing from  state  to  state),  private  health 
insurance,  a  few  prepaid  medical  programs. 
etc  .  have  produced  Intolerable  Inequities  iu 
the  availability  and  cost  of  health  care  for 
.\merlcans.  The  most  visible  deficiency  is 
that  low-income  Americans  receive  less  med- 
ical care,  are  less  likely  to  have  health  In- 
surance coverage  (less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
children  In  poor  families  have  hospital  In- 
surance), and  are  generally  less  healthy  than 
middle  and  high-Income  Americans. 

(5)  The  fragmented,  disorganized,  and  In- 
adequately regulated  combination  of  public 
and  private  health  programs  and  institutions 
have  resulted  In  unbearable  mismanagement, 
waste,  and  coverage  gaps,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary administrative  complexities,  costs  and 
abuses. 

Dozens  of  dilferent  national  health  insur- 
ance programs  have  been  designed  to  deal 
with  some  or  all  of  these  problems,  which 
together  constitute  the  current  health  care 
crisis.  Careful  examination  of  the  most  prom- 
inent proposals  reveals  that  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1973  (H.R.  22.  8.  3),  which  was 
introduced  In  the  House  with  over  70  co- 
sponsors  and  In  the  Senate  by  23  Senators, 
would  deal  most  effectively  and  adequately 
with  the  five  major  problems  In  health  care 
outlined  above.  It  Is  the  only  proposal  to 
receive  serious  consideration  that  assures 
everyone  would  receive  adequate  medical 
care  and  that  most  American  families  would 
pay  less  than  they  are  presently  paying  for 
normal  (non-catastrophic)  medical  care.  It  la 
the  only  proposal  that  offers  any  promise  of 
establishing  effective  cost  and  quality  con- 
trols and  alleviating   Uiequltles,   waste,  ad- 
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mlnlstrative  expenses  and  complexities  that 
exist  under  the  current  mixture  of  public 
and  private  health  institutions. 

Chairman  Mills  announced  that  the  forth- 
coming Ways  and  Means  hearings  will  focus 
on  three  health  Insurance  plans:  H.R,  13870. 
which  was  introduced  on  April  2.  1974  by 
Chairman  Mills  and  Senator  Kennedy:  H,R. 
12684.  the  Ni.xon  Administration  plan;  and 
HR.  1,  which  Is  sponsored  by  Congressman 
A\  Ullman.  The  new  bill  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Mills  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  the 
Nixon  plan  are  likely  to  receive  the  greatest 
attention  duruig  the  committee  dtlibera- 
tion;?. 

As  the  Committee  begins  deliberations  on 
these  proposed  national  health  Insurance 
programs  It  should  be  understood  that  HR. 
22  (the  Grlffiths-Corman  Health  .Security  Act 
of  1973).  the  Nixon  plan,  and  the  new  Ken- 
nedy-Mills proposal  do  not  differ  in  terms  of 
total  cost.  That  Is.  the  three  programs  will 
cost  the  American  people  approximately  the 
.same  amount  of  money  in  terms  of  total 
dollars  spent  for  health  and  medical  care. 
They  do  differ  substantially  In  regard  to 
how  many  Americans  will  be  assured  needed 
medical  attention,  who  pays  for  medical 
costs,  or  how  health  care  costs  are  distrib- 
uted and  shared.  And  there  are  Important 
differences  In  terms  of  realistic  attempts  to 
regulate  the  quality  and  costs  of  health  care, 
to  reorganize  and  Improve  the  health  deliv- 
ery system,  and  to  redistribute  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  health  care  resources. 

Adequate  medical  care  Is  too  important  to 
the  well-being  of  individuals,  families  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  continue  with  a 
situation  In  which  needed  health  care  is  un- 
obtainable  for  some  and  unaffordable  to 
many— where  people  go  without  needed 
medical  attention  because  It  is  unavailable, 
inaccessible  or  the  cost  Is  prohibitive. 

H.R.  22  would  assure  universal  coverage 
for  complete  medical  needs  and  reduce  medi- 
cal expenses  for  everyone  by  establishing  a 
national  Insurance  system  of  shared  health 
care  costs.  The  nation's  total  medical  ex- 
penses will  not  be  any  higher  under  H.R.  22 
than  the  Nixon  or  Kennedy-Mills  plans.  And, 
each  family's  medical  expenses  wUl  be  less. 
Through  a  long-range  national  and 
regional  budgeting  process  that  compels  hos- 
plUls  and  physicians  to  set  their  prices  in 
advance  and  then  stick  to  them.  H.R.  22 
would  provide  effective  regulation  of  health 
costs.  By  encouraging  prepaid  health  pro- 
grams or  health  maintenance  organizations, 
preventive  medical  care  and  office  treatment, 
it  would  substantially  improve  the  present 
health  delivery  system  and  the  quality  of 
health  care  received  by  many  Americans. 

The  Nixon  health  plan  Introduced  last 
February  la  better.  In  terms  of  Increased 
coverage  and  expanded  benefits,  than  the 
previous  Administration  proposal.  However, 
the  new  proposal  would  still  have  a  limited 
impact  on  the  five  major  problems  in  health 
care  we  have  Identified. 

It  does  not  assure  that  everyone  would 
receive  needed  medical  coverage.  In  fact,  it 
Is  a  voluntary  plan  that  -guarantees  largo 
gaps  In  medical  coverage  and  little  improve- 
ment In  the  quality  and  cost  of  health  car© 
for  most  families.  It  provides  strong  incen- 
tives for  employers  not  to  hire  (and  thereby 
offer  health  insurance  benefits  to)  the 
elderly,  handicapped  and  others  most  In 
need  of  medical  attention  and  Insurance 
average. 

The  use  of  deductibles  (»150  per  person 
with  a  maximum  of  four  per  family)  and 
coinsurance  (25%  beyond  the  deductibles  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,600  for  a  family)  makes 
the  plan  little  more  than  a  catastrophic 
health  care  program.  For  those  covered.  It 
would  reduce  major  or  catastrophic  health 
expenses,  but  it  would  not  reduce  medical 
expenses  for  the  vast  majority  of  families. 

The  Nlzon  plan  depends  almost  completely 
upon  Insurance  companies  and  state  agen- 


cies to  provide  cost  and  quality  controls  Be- 
cau.se  these  Institutions  have"  proven  to  be 
totally  ineffective  in  controlling  costs,  the 
plan  promises  a  continuation  of  health  care 
cobt  inflation  at  the  current  rate  of  over 
10  percent  a  year. 

The  Administration  program  guarantees 
increa.sed  profits  for  all  segments  ol  the 
he.ilth  care  industry  and  promises  In- 
creased medical  costs.  It  does  not  guarantee 
that  needed  health  rare  will  be  available  and 
obtainable  for  everyone,  it  would  provide 
"welfare"  for  insurance  companies  rather 
than  improved  and  less  expensive  health  care 
for  .Air.  .-ican  families. 

The  new  Kennedy -Mills  piopos.i'..-  ro- 
scmljles  in  major  re.spects  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram. However,  it  does  improve  upon  the 
Administration  bill  to  the  extent  that  It 
lncorf>orates  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  features  of  H.R.  22,  such  as 
Social  Security  flnancing,  support  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  quality 
controls. 

With  coverage  ba.<^ed  on  mandatory  p.u- 
roll  deductions  and  Social  Security  eligi- 
bility, more  Americans  would  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  Kennedy-Mills  plan  than  un- 
der the  Nixon  proposal.  However,  It  does  not 
provide  for  universal  coverage.  Some  of  the 
most  obvious  gaps  in  coverage  aflect  those 
earning  less  than  $400  a  year,  instUuiioi.:i!- 
ized  persons,  students  and  some  aged  and 
disabled  not  eligible  for  Social  Security. 

The  use  of  deductibles  ($150  per  person 
with  a  maximum  of  two  per  family)  and 
coinsurance  (25fr  beyond  the  deductibles 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  a  year  for  a 
family)  means  that,  like  the  Nixon  program, 
the  Kennedy-Mills  bill  would  not  reduce  the 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  for  most 
families.  As  described  In  The  New  Leader,  it 
"would  pay  some  benefits  to  some  of  the  peo- 
ple some  of   the  time." 

The  system  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance, 
plus  a  means  test  for  low-Income  families  in 
the  Kennedy-Mills  Dili  ^/ould  result  in 
mind-boggling  administrative  and  account- 
keeping  procedures.  Somewhere,  someone 
will  have  to  keep  an  account  for  every 
covered  Individual  and  family  In  order  to 
keep  track  of  yearly  deductible  and  co- 
Insurance  payments. 

The  use  of  Insurance  companies  as  "fiscal 
Intermediaries"  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
health  care  purchased  by  each  family's  dollar 
by  the  amount  Insurance  companies  take  out 
for  profits  and  expenses.  It  retains  the  com- 
plexities. Inefficiencies  and  potential  for 
abuse  already  existing  In  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid and  re{}eats  the  Medicare  mistake  of 
leaving  cost  and  quality  controls  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Insurance  comparues  and  other 
"fiscal  Intermediaries." 

The  Kennedy-Mills  plan  has  been  promoted 
as  a  compromise  between  HJl.  22  and  the 
Administration's  bill,  and  as  the  national 
health  instu-ance  proposal  having  greatest 
chance  of  enactment.  However,  It  would  not 
provide  an  adequate  and  acceptable  national 
health  program  unless  major  improvements 
are  made  which  move  It  substantially  closer 
to  HJl.  22. 

Specifically,  provisions  must  be  added 
which  would  eliminate  the  gaps  in  coverage 
and  assure  that  everyone  would  receive 
needed  medical  care. 

More  stringent  and  realistic  cost  and  qual- 
ity controls,  like  the  long-range  budgeting 
features  of  HJl.  22.  must  be  Incorporated. 

The  insurance  companies  should  be  drop- 
ped. Whether  as  carriers  or  "fiscal  Interme- 
diaries", there  Is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
they  would  not  contribute  to  effectiveness  or 
efficiency  of  a  national  health  program.  Pub- 
lic funds  should  be  administered  by  public 
officials. 

Modifications  in  the  financing  features  that 
would  promise  a  reduction  In  current  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  for  families,  such  as 
reducing  or  eliminating  deductible,  coinsur- 


ance and  Medicare  premiums  and  greater  use 
of  general  revenues,  are  necessary. 

^.'edlcare  should  be  combined  with  the  na- 
tional health  program  so  we  would  have  one 
prog-ram.  one  administrative  mechanism,  one 
payroll  dedurtion.  one  set  of  benefits  for 
even  one.  And  provisions  must  be  added  th.it 
would  protect  current  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reripienis  in  ;.ll  states  from  a  reduction  la 
bcnefit.s  when  the.se  programs  are  replaced 

The  Ijencfits  .-hoiild  be  expanded  Ai-ii 
f-:ea'er  emphasis  on  preventive  services;  a:;d 
ni'^asiires  'liould  be  added  that  provide  great- 
er Inreiitlves  for  the  development  and  use  cf 
health  maintenance  organizations  and  more 
e.xplicit  direr'-.ves  to  redl.-tribute  tiie  avaii- 
ability  oi  pliysiclans  and  other  health  re- 
sources. 

TiiC  Kcnnedy-Mill.s  bill  will  provide  an 
adeqtme  and  iicceptable  national  l-.ealrii  pro- 
griirn  to  the  extent  that  It  incorporates  fea- 
tures in  HR  22  that  are  needed  If  it  is  to  del 
eltectively  with  the  problems  that  compri-e 
the  health  crisis  If  the  forthcoming  Wa- s 
and  ^^ean•■  deliberations  are  going  to  focus  i  1 
The  Kennedy-Mills  bill,  we  are  hopeful  di  - 
ru;.i,ioii  will  be  directed  toward  the  delicieij- 
cie-  v.e  ha-c  IdeiitiSed  and  the  incorporaiici 
o:  ininriieniem-  we  hn.ve  suggested 


N.ATIOXAL  CITIZENS-  COMMITTE  : 
FOR  FAIRNESS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ETnckr 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton  1  i.s 
rerognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  these  citizens  in  my 
district — Tennessee's  Fifth — who  have 
signed  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  These  indi- 
viduals are  exercising  their  right,  indeed 
their  duty,  to  speak  out.  to  voice  their 
views  in  these  troubled  times.  As  par- 
ticipants in  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  for  Fairne.ss 
to  the  Presidency,  they  are  living  up  to 
their  responsibility  to  participate  In  our 
political  system,  and  I  'srould  like  to  com- 
mend these  of  my  constituents  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues : 
Mary  F.  Black,  Bettye  T.  Sellers,  Don  E 
Ansley.  Perry  L.  Williams.  Bernice  WillianjT. 
Jocelyn  S.  Davis.  L.  N.  Guer,  Louise  S  Wal- 
den.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Gale  Clark.  Jeanne 
Akin.  William  T.  Davis,  E,  S.  Medaugh,  and 
MrsE,  H.  Medaugh. 

J.  M.  Dickinson,  Elizabeth  T.  Dickinson, 
Howard  E,  Frost,  Jr.,  Evelyn  L,  Frost.  Hamp- 
ton J.  Barnes,  Thorn  M.  Thomas.  Elizabetli 
D,  Jackson,  Morse  Kochtetzby,  MD,.  Marjorie 
Kochtetzby.  Thomas  R.  Dickinson.  Charles 
D.  Jacobs,  Sandrldge  H.  Taylor,  Morris  W\ 
Hickman,  June  M.  Price,  and  Hart  J,  Hill 


U.S.  CENSURE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman  > 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  dismayed  that  the  United  States 
has  joined  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  censuring  Israel 
for  its  raid  on  Palestinian  guerrilla  bases 
in  Lebanon. 

I  believe  this  action  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  disturbing  not  only  to 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
security  of  Israel,  but  to  all  Americans 
who  believe  the  United  States  should 
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play  an  even-handed  and  moderate  role 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  iti- 
nores  the  brutal  and  cowardly  massacre 
at  Kiryat  Shimona  which  led  to  Israel  s 
action.  In  joining  this  resolution,  the 
United  States  joins  with  those  nations 
V  ho  have  always  oppo.«;ed  Israel,  and 
v.ho  feel  that  any  action?;  that  L'<racl 
takes  in  self-defense  are  wroUK.  The 
massacre  at  Kirj-at  Shimona  was  the 
w  ork  of  tlie  same  lawless  terrorists  who 
liijack  planes  and  murder  innocent  civil- 
ians at  airports.  How  can  the  United 
States  condemn  Israel  without  even  re- 
lerrinff  to  this  oiher  very  bicody  t-irie  of 
the  issue? 

In  addition,  the  Security  Councila 
censure  is  certain  to  damage  morale  in 
Israel,  which  already  feels  isolated  and 
besieced.  staggering  under  the  toB  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  War.  It  is  inexcusable  that 
the  United  States,  rsrael's  .sole  rsemam- 
ing  ally,  .should  choose  thi.-,  mo!«ont  to 
•slap  it  in  thp  face.  : 

Finally.  I  doubt  thrt  Ambissodor 
Scali  was  acf  urately  rrpr<>sentijii,'  the 
will  of  the  American  people  w6on  he 
cast  our  vote  for  the  censure.  Thf  ovti- 
whelmint,'  ma.ioiity  of  Amcricaris  was 
shocked  and  horrified  by  whai  took 
place  at  Kir>at  Shimona.  I  cannbt  be- 
lieve thev  would  support  a  resolution 
that  condemns  the  I,<;raeH  action  spaitLst 
the  teiTori.st  sanctuaries  without  ac- 
knowledqinrr  thi.s  bloody  provocation. 

I  have  written  to  Ambassadoi*  Scnli 
and  Secretnr>-  of  Stat^  Kis.singep  indi- 
cating my  opposition  to  this  action.  I 
hoi^e  that  ray  collear-ues  in  the  Cori-ress 
will  do  the  same,  .so  that  the  United 
States  win  never  anain  lend  support,  in 
the  United  Nations  or  anywhere  &-^e'.  to 
thase  who  would  destroy  Israel  ttaough 
murder  and  terror.  '; 
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LrrANT  or  Intercession 
ShUie.  Thou  perfect  Maker,  Tliy  radiant  light 
upon  our  tiny  lives; 
Unfurl  Thy  glory. 

On  earth  O  Lord. 


Lest  we  mock  the  freedom  Thou  ha.st  given 
us  by  lovlne  le.^s  than  Thou  hast  loved 
Unfurl  Thy  glory. 
\  On  earth  O  Lord. 

Ble.-.-.  our  kinship  t.,  every  .spaik  of  life,  ex- 
changing with  each  the  wonricr  of  Thy 
miracle; 
Vnfurl  Tliy  glory. 

On  cur  III  O  Lord 

Forgive  our  hand.s  too  hasty  upon  the  gentle 
land,  rudely  .spoiling  what  Thou  so  pa- 
tiently prcjiared. 
Unfurl  Tliy  ylory. 

On  catni  O  Loul 
C.lvo  Us  tlie  ghi'ines.s  of  niountnliv.s,  O  God; 
lov  of  unsullied  .seas,  of  fields  and  toss- 
i.ig  trees  and  v.ater  pure.  uU  conspir- 
V       lai;  to. 
sNaiuri  Thy  glory. 
\  On  i:iTtiL  O  Lord. 

ThiU  >'*_in;iy  cherish   Tliy  gifts   and   con.se- 
crate   them   uiitorn   and   fresh   to  the 
thanskglving  of  ea;h  rare  unborn- 
U- Curl  Thy  j'l.Ty 

On  earth  O  Lord 
1  ui  Ilune  1.S  the  bour.iy.  Merciful  Father,  of 
tiie  bre:id  and  ot  the  wine,  of  body  and 
blood,  and  of  the  infinite  my.^teVy  of 
precious  Creation,  yurh  the  heritage 
tru.st«d  to  our  hand:  faithful  then  may 
we  be  as  stewards  of  Thy  glory,  that  all 
may  behold  at  la.st  lliy  blessing  upon 
the  earth 

Amen. 


WHY  THE  BVRD  AMENDMENT 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 


EARTH   DAY   AT   NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ui^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Van  De^iini 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speake^  the 
national  observance  of  Earth  Weef'  has 
come  at  a  time  of  understandable  concern 
for  enviroiunentalLsts.  On  every  haid  it 
seems,  the  fight  for  clean  air.  for'piire 
water  and  for  an  unmarred  countryside 
has  given  way  to  other  needs. 

Fuel  shortages  of  recent  months!  give 
some  hint  of  the  crunch  that  lies  aiiead 
as  we  seek  to  balance  lndu.strial  and. eco- 
nomic need  against  a  strong  nation^  de- 
sire to  halt  despoliation.  Only  today  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. In  marking  up  a  new  emer^ncy 
energy  bill,  was  making  judgment*  be- 
tween those  often  divergent  interest* 

But  America's  determination  ntjt  to 
undo  nature's  handiwork  remains  Very 
strong.  It  will  find  ejtpresslon  this  fun- 
day  at  the  National  Cathedral  hejJB  In 
Washington,  at  a  service  devoted  to 
Earth  E>ay.  " 

Especially  for  tWs  event  the  cathecft-al'.i 
dean,  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B  Sliyre 
Jr..  has  written  a  Litany  of  Interces«on. 
a  responsive  prayer  In  which  the  coi^re- 
gatlon  will  participate.  Dean  Sayre'«llt- 
uny  follows: 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  is 
recognized  for  a  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
well   aware,   we  are   currently   involved 
in  a  fight  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment   It 
is  my  contention  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment must  be  repealed  for  many  reasons, 
but  perhaps  none  are  more  persuasive 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  than  those 
which  speak  to  tlie  self-interest  of  the 
United    States.    Aside   from    the    moral 
questions  involved  in  continued  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  illegal,  minority  white  regime 
in  Rhodesia,  the  Byrd  provision  is  not 
essential  to  our  national  security,  brings 
us  no  real  economic  advantage,  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Such  is  the  professional  judg- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State.  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  Byrd  provision  is  not  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  although  some  special  Interest 
would  have  it  so.  There  are  700.000  tons 
of  "excess"  fcrrochrome  in  the  US 
stockpile— 390.000  excess  tons  of  high 
carbon  ferrochrome  and  319.000  tons  of 
low  carbon  ferrochrome.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  currently  seeking  their 
release.  Of  the  total  amount  of  ore  in 
the  stockpile.  2.3  percent  Is  needed  for 
defense  projects.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  Is  enough  ore  for  40  years.  There 
are  some  who  contend  that  we  should 
not  depend  on  the  Russians  for  our  sup- 
ply of  chrome  imports.  Thus,  the  Byrd 


amendment  is  a  credible  effort  to  reduce 
tin.,  dependence.  A  brief  history  shall 
dispel  these  dubioiis  arguments. 

In  1964.  4.7  percent  of  U.S.  chrome 
imports  were  derived  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1966,  before  sanctions,  this 
trade  increased  to  58  percent.  In  1968 
1969.  and  1971— during  sanctions— 58 
!  ercent  of  chrome  imports  came  from 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  In  1972,  after  the  re- 
moval of  chrome  sanction,  reliance  on 
Soviet  chrome  continued  at  58  percent 
Chrnine  trade  with  Rhodesia  has  not  di- 
nv'.iislied  the  dependence  of  the  United 
■  t.-itcs  on  Russia  for  chrome  ore. 

"Tlie  Byrd  provision  brings  us  no  eco- 
n.mii  a.:i-,aniage.-  Some  stat€  rather  er- 
ro  leouslv.    that    the   Byrd   amendment 
was  tnr  e.s.scntial  element  responsible  for 
rcducnv'  the  price  of  chrome  ore    The 
n-'<  1-1  steel  production  is  a  more  credi- 
blr  r>-pson   v.hy  chrome  prices  rose  in 
IJ-I    In  1972  the  price  of  ore  decreased 
33  steel  production  decreased.  Any  lay- 
man knows  that  as  the  demand  ri.ses  so 
does  tlie  price  and  vice  versa.  Although 
the  Byrd  amendment  was  a  factor  there 
uerp  other  major  market  factors'  com- 
Deliing  the  price  reduction.  In  support 
of  this  ctatement.  As.sistant  Secretary  oi 
State  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
■tales    '•...eneral    market    and    economic 
i.'iuiitions  govern  chronic  prices  rather 
iu:in  the  Rhodesian  embargo."  What- 
•  •v.  .■  may  be  the  disruptions  followed  bv 
ino  re,"  position  of  the  Embargo  by  the 
UMitcd  States,  wc  believe  they  can  be 
rccnin:  ifidatcd. 
..  "^'i^^'c ''ave  been  adverse  effects  from 
the  Byrd  amendments.  Two  out  of  four 
\  ^f,"'°'=*^rome  plants.  Ohio  Terrallov 
in  Bnlhante,  Ohio,  and  Poote  Mineral  \n 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  have  gone  out  of  busi- 

"'''■^K^'o  '"!.'""•  '^^^  J°^^  have  been  lost. 
I  he  Byrd  provision  is  detrimental  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.' 
i.t\c  U.S.  relationsliip  with  the  UN  has 
oeen  eroded  by  our  charter  obligations. 
This  situation  is  further  exacerbated  bv 
the  lact  that  the  United  States  Is  the 

on  ■^rt,'^  ''*°'^*°''  °^  the  U.N.  sanction, 
on  Rhodesia. 

The  U.S.  relationship  with  Africa  is 
.-trained  by  the  presence  of  the  Byrd 
amendinent.  The  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tiuy  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  David 
Newsom  stated: 

In  my  four  years  as  A.s.<^l5lant  Secretarv 
fhP  exemption  on  RhodesUn  sanctions  has 
bco:i  the  ino.t  serious  blow  to  the  credlbUlty 
of  our  African  policy  ...  the  toipact  Is  great"- 
es  in  countries  where  we  have  various  spe- 
cilic  Interests,  such  u  Nigeria  and  Kenva 
and  is  greatest  among  the  youth  who  are  the 
coming  generation  In  Africa. 

In  Uie  Issue  of  Industry  Week  maga- 
zine, which  appeared  on  January  7  1974 
the  following  paragraph  appeared: 

Over  the  last  18  months,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  growing  appreciation  both  In 
Whitehall  and  British  Industry  that  there 
Is  a  real  economic  case  for  the  maintenance 
of  sanctions  quite  apart  from  the  political 
and  ethical  ones  that  have  had  to  take  the 
burden  of  the  argument  in  the  paat. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  wTltten 

The  Byrd  provision  has  Impaired  our  abil- 
ity to  obtain  the  understanding  and  support 
of  many  countries  Including  such  Important 
African     nations    aa    Nigeria,    a    significant 
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source  of  petroleum  and  a  country  where  we 
have  Investment  of  nearly  1  billion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kissinger's  state- 
ment that  the  Byrd  amendment  is  dele- 
terious to  U.S.  interests  both  domesti- 
caUy  and  internationally  seriously  imder- 
mines  the  specious  case  of  those  who 
would  uphold  the  Byrd  amendment. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATURALIZA- 
TION  SERVICE   SEMINAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Eilberg^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  another  meeting  in  a 
series  of  seminars  is  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. April  29.  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
This  seminar  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  2237,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

During  the  seminar,  representatives  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  will  discuss  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  naturalization  as  well  as 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  petition- 
ing for  one's  naturalization. 

In  addition,  the  seminar  will  include 
a  discussion  of  matters  dealing  with  ex- 
patriation, derivative  citizenship,  and 
acquisition  of  United  States  citizenship 
at  birth  in  a  foreign  country. 

Once  again,  all  Interested  staff  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  who  handle  im- 
migration and  citizenship  matters,  are 
invited  to  attend  this  seminar. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatkon^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  following  personal  explana- 
tion for  the  Congressional  Record,  rela- 
tive to  an  erroneous  vote  which  I  re- 
cently made. 

On  April  4.  the  House  considered 
H.R.  12565.  the  supplemental  defense 
appropriations  bill.  Rollcall  No.  147  was 
a  vote  to  increase  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  154  ayes  to  177  noes.  My 
vote  is  recorded  as  aye.  although  it  was 
my  intention  to  vote  against  increasing 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  making  this  statement  to  re- 
flect my  true  intent  to  vote  "nay,"  in  op- 
position to  increased  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam, 


IS    THERE    AN    EFFORT    TO    BRING 
DOWN  ARAB  OIL  PRICES? 

fMr.  SnCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  strangely  quiet  about 
the  high  and  tmreasonable  prices  placed 
on  oil  by  the  Arab  producing  countries. 
Oil  prices  were  doubled  and  redoubled  by 
Mideast  oil  producing  countries  during 
the  period  of  the  October  war.  This  pric- 
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ing  policy  represents  a  greedy  grab  for 
power  and  profit.  It  is  resulting  in  higher 
oil  prices  and  in  a  threat  to  the  economy 
of  oil  consuming  nations. 

Despite  the  obvious  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  peace  to  the  Mid- 
east, there  has  been  no  reciprocal  action 
other  than  a  temporary  lifting  of  the 
oU  embargo  by  the  Arab  States.  Nor  has 
there  been,  and  this  is  the  strangest  part, 
any  indication  of  an  effort  by  the  Amer- 
ican State  Department  to  bring  Arab  oil 
prices  within  reason. 

A  decision  to  maintain  unrealistically 
iiigh  prices  is  obviously  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  oil  consuming  or  oil  produc- 
ing nations.  The  Arab  States  do  not  need 
the  money  higher  oil  prices  will  bring. 
Present  prices  will  in  time  make  it  im- 
possble  for  any  nation  which  must  have 
Arab  oil  to  show  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  They  could  even  bankrupt  some 
nations. 

The  United  States  cannot  require  a 
change  in  oil  pricing  policies  by  the  Arabs 
but  at  least  we  can  base  some  of  the  pro- 
posed benefits  to  Mideastem  nations 
upon  reciprocal  action  on  their  part.  If 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
powers  ignore  the  price  gouging  policy, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  the 
itamp  of  approval  upon  it. 


TOWARD  A  100-KNOT  NAVY 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy's 
rial  of  a  "lOO-knot  Navy."  fleet  capable 
of  speeds  of  over  100  miles  per  hour,  is 
closer  to  reality  with  announcement  that 
the  SES-IOOB  surface  effect  ship  has 
achieved  more  than  92  miles  per  hour 
during  a  test  mission  at  the  Naval  Coast- 
al Systems  Laboratory  at  Panama  City. 
Fla.  This  is  a  world  record  and  is  all  the 
more  spectacular  because  the  80-foot 
research  craft  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a 
destroyer-sized  vessel  now  in  the  design 
st.ige  and  scheduled  for  construction  by 
1976.  This  is  only  one  of  many  important 
accomplishments  at  the  Naval  Coastal 
Systems  Laboratory. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  Navy's  recent  re- 
lease on  this  matter  and  I  submit  it  for 
reprinting  in  the  Record: 

SES-IOOB 

Panama  Cttt.  Fi.a— The  U.S.  Navys  SES- 
IOOB  Surface  Effect  Ship  test  craft  achieved 
a  speed  In  excess  of  80  knots  (92  miles  per 
hour) — a  world  record  for  this  type  of  vessel. 

Te.xtron's  Bell  Aerospace  Division  of  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  which  developed  and  now 
Is  testing  the  100-ton  propeller-driven  craft 
for  the  Naval  Material  Command's  Surface 
Effect  Ships  Project  Office  (PM-17).  set  the 
world  speed  record  for  this  type  craft  during 
a  test  mission  here  on  Tuesday,  AprU  16. 
1974.  Prior  to  the  high-speed  run.  Dr.  David 
S.  Potter.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research  and  Development,  had  participated 
in  a  test  mission  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
had  operated  the  SES-IOOB  for  30  minutes 
at  speeds  of  more  than  60  knots. 

The  record  speed  was  accomplished  during 
t-eets  on  an  Instrumented  range,  and  the 
speed  was  recorded  by  highly-precise  track- 
ing radar,  operated  by  U.S.  Navy  personnel. 


A  .  .x-m-in  Bell  Aerospace  Navy  crew  was 
on  ooi.i'j  ii:e  SLS-loOB  for  the  high-speed 
test  ir.Lsiion.  Captain  Gordon  H.  MacLane 
(UdCG-Retired),  Bell's  craft  commander  was 
at  the  controls.  Other  crew  members  were 
Lt  Robert  Hi.rtman.  USN.  Navy  craft  com- 
n-rrdcr:  Cha.'-Ics  E.  Lester,  first  officer:  Alvin 
T  Tha\vl°y.  test  director:  John  S.  Wakefield, 
data  ncqiu-ltkn  engineer;  and  Prank  L. 
Richter  III.  chief  of  the  boat. 

The  crew  described  the  craft's  stablMtv  a>; 
■  vxceUtnt  •  r.nd  said  they  had  a  smooth  ride 
tlujitghom  liie  high-speed  operation.  Bell 
AcrDspare  engineers  reported  that  the  craft 
pcrfirrr-:ed  fia-.vlcssly.  They  said  the  speed 
pchi?veri  wa?  e.xtremely  close  to  predictions 
bpcpd  upon  analysis  and  mode!  test  data. 

Tiie  record  .<:peed  run  followed  the  success- 
fi  1  completion  of  testing  necessary  to  confirm 
tilt'  technology  for  the  design  of  "a  2.000-ton 
ticeau-going  Surface  Effect  Ship.  During  mls- 
piona  in  ii:e  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  SES-IOOB 
hri.<  oper.itcd  for  coiLsiderable  periods  of  time 
In  hiTh  sea  states,  and  has  repeatedly  dem- 
oritr.itcd  performance,  .s'ahilitv  and  habiia- 
bility  exceeding  expectations. 

In  addition,  the  BeIl-deve!oped  SES-IOOB 
vr  ^  t!;e  fir.ft  .Surface  Effect  Ship  to  expand 
iio  operating  envelope  to  more  than  70  knots 
l82  miles  prr  hoiu").  This  mUestone  took 
place  in  testing  on  Louisiana's  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  extensive  technlcp.l  data  being  gen- 
eratpd  by  the  heavUy-lnstrumented  SES- 
IOOB  Is  being  used  by  the  Navy  and  Bell  Aero- 
space to  validate  the  predictions  and  design 
features  to  be  Incorporated  into  larger  Sur- 
face Effect  Ships  In  the  2.000-ton  class. 

The  SES-IOOB.  almost  78  feet  long  with  a 
b"pm  of  35  feet  and  weighing  a  little  more 
'han  100  tons,  rides  on  a  drag-reducing  cush- 
ion of  air  contained  by  catamaran-stvle  side 
hulls  and  flexible  bow  and  stern  seais. 

The  air  cu-^hlon  Is  generated  by  eight  lift 
fans  driven  by  three  marine  gas  turbine 
e!u;ines.  When  cruising,  the  center  portion 
of  '.he  hull  is  clear  of  the  water  and  the  craft 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  air  cushion 
with  only  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  catamaran 
side  hulls  sklmmmg  the  surface  for  stability 
and  propulsion. 

Propulsion  for  the  craft  Is  provided  by 
three  marine  gas  turbines  which  drive  two 
semi-submerged,  controllable  pitch,  super- 
ca'.itatUig  propellers. 


ISRAEL'S   26TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  on 
the  celebration  of  Israel's  25th  armiver- 
sary.   I  joined   with  miUlons  of  people 
throughout  t^e  world  In  affirming  that 
•  Am  Yisrael  Chai" — "the  people  of  Israel 
live."  Today,  on  Israel's  26th  armiver- 
sary.    the   certainty    of    her    continued 
peaceful  existence  is  in  doubt,  and  the 
mood  on  what  should  be  a  festive  occa- 
sion is  somber.  This  tiny  state  was  once 
again  forced  to  fight  for  survival — the 
Arab  attack  on  Yom  Kippur.  the  holiest 
day  of  the  year  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
launched  the  fourth  war  in  Israel's  25- 
year  history.  More  than  2,000  men  were 
klUed  in  that  war,   and  even  today.  6 
months  after  a  cease-fire,  men,  women, 
and  children  continue  to  die  on  the  Go- 
lan Heights  and  along  the  Lebanese  bor- 
der. Last  week,  the  unpitovoked,  brutal 
attack  on  an  Israeli  village  by  Palestin- 
ian   terrorists    operating    from    within 
Lebanese  territory  resulted  in  the  death 
of  18  people;  5  men.  5  women,  and  8  chil- 
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tiivn.  some  of  whom  weie  throwii  from 
rojftops.  ; 

Israel,    in   retaliation   for   theibrutal 
murder  of  these  18  innocent  civilians  in 
H;o   town   of   Kiryat   Shimona,   Orossed 
into  Lebanon,  evacuated  a  villagfe  tiiat 
harbored  Palestinian  terrorist.s,  aril  tlien 
proceeded    to   destroy    empty    bufldings. 
Not  one  person  was  killed.  It  is  liith  a 
.sen.se  of  outrage  and  moral  indii^ation 
that  I  heard  yesterday  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Councils  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  for  its  raid  into  Lebanon. 
The    U.S.     representative.     John    Scab, 
voted     in     favor     of     this     reso^ition. 
although  no  mention  was  made  if  the 
bnatal  murder  of  18  Israeli  citizenj.  The 
Israeli    delegation    at    the    U.N.    lid    by 
Yosef  Tekoah  walked  out  of  this  ch«rade. 
In  leaving,  Mr.  Tekoah  said :  j 

My  delegation  will  not  be  a  witness  lo  the 
travesty  about  to  take  place  here  .  .=  .  The 
resolution  l.s  another  example  of  the  biis  ana 
equity  which  prevail  In  the  Security  touu- 
cil  debates  on  the  Middle  Eaat.  f 

I  am  ashamed  that  our  Govenfnent 
joined  in  this  travesty.  Not  only  jmust 
Israel  defend  her  borders  and  tty  to 
maintain  internal  stability,  she  mu4  now 
wonder  where  her  friends  stand.    ; 

Our  country's  improving  relation^with 
Egypt  offer  the  promi.se  for  stabilitf  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  my  fefvent 
hope  that  yesterday's  vote  in  the  Ufiited 
Nations  is  not  an  indication  tha|  im- 
proved relations  with  the  Arab  wor^  wUl 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  our  long- 
standing, moral  commitment  to  andfsup- 
port  of  Israel.  Am  Yisrael  Chal4-the 
people  of  Israel  live. 
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PRIVACY    INTERESTS    ARE    TtO 
OFTEN    NEGLECTED         \ 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  |3er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  atlthis 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  'Edi- 
torial aired  April  21,  WNBC-TV  raised 
the  privacy  implications  of  a  law  in  Kew 
York  that  requires  a  doctor  to  file  fvlth 
the  State  a  copy  of  a  prescrlptlort  for 
some  pain  killers,  amphetamines,  tond 
other  similar  drugs.  WNBC-TV  wirns 
that  such  recordkeeping  could  lead  t#  an 
Invasion  of  privacy  and  urges  that  s^eps 
be  taken  to  restrict  access  to  these  files 
According  to  WNBC,  there  presentlylare 
no  restrictions  on  access  to  these  com- 
puter files.  • 

This  is  an  example  of  a  legitimate  dov- 
ermnent  information  collecting  activi- 
ty—but one  that  is  being  carried  lout 
without  sufficient  privacy  safeguardsjvire 
need  to  limit  access  to  these  files.  Ibut 
beyond  this  we  must  also  develop  a  ctim- 
prehenslve  measure  regulating  all  pifclic 
and  private  data  collecting  and  inlorfcia- 
tion  storage  activities.  We  never  fwlU 
catch  up  with  the  many  assaults  on  bur 
privacy  unless  a  national  policy  Is  formu- 
lated, first  to  establish  what  Is  accept- 
able data  collecting  activity  and  thea  to 
regulate  its  conduct. 

I  have  Joined  with  oiu-  colleague  f»om 
California    (Mr.   Goldwater)    In   a  ;bl- 


partisan  effort  to  do  this.  Our  bill,  the 
Right  to  Privacy  Act,  would  establLsh  a 
Federal  Privacy  Board  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  information  coUccting, 
use.  and  transfer  abuses.  Our  bill  would 
regulate  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tor. Our  bill  would  not  inhibit  legitimate 
infonnation  collection,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  potential  dangers 
to  our  privacy  of  all  information  collect- 
ing activities.  Today,  privacy  is  often 
.jeopardized  and  even  usurped  berause  of 
neglect.  Too  often  privacy  interests 
simply  are  never  considered  and  pro- 
tected in  our  rush  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems. The  "triplicate  prescription  law' 
is  an  example  of  this  malady. 

One  thing  that  Watergate  has  done  is 
to  spark  the  public's  awareness  of  the 
a.s.sault  on  our  privacy  that  has  been 
underway  lor  some  time.  It  is  imperative 
that  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  be  estab- 
lished soon  before  we  have  no  more 
privacy  to  protect. 

The  WNBC-TV  editorial  of  April  21 
1974  follows: 

This  Law  Is  an  Abcse 
Every  person  who  has  a  prescription  hlled 
in  New  York  State  for  certain  drugs  Is  being 
watched  by  Big  Brother.  Their  doctor-patient 
relationship  is  being  violated. 

New  York  State  has  what  Is  railed  the 
••triplicate  prescription  law,'^  When  a  doctor 
writes  a  prescription  for  some  pain  killer.s, 
amphetamines  and  certain  drugs  u.sed  foi- 
cancer  patients.  hyperkinetic  children, 
iirthrltlcs  and  others  in  need  of  Ftich  medi- 
cine, he  makes  three  copies.  He  keeps  one 
copy,  the  pharmacist  keeps  a  copv  for  his 
records  and  the  third  copy  goes  to  the  State 
Computer  Bureau  and  this  could  Ie:id  to  an 
invasion  of  privacy  and  a  violation  of  civil 
liberties.  Tlie  possibility  of  this  infonnation 
being  misused  is  enormous.  The  Nassau 
County  Medical  Society,  which  Is  leading  the 
tight  to  amend  the  law,  points  out  that  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  which  person,  gov- 
ernment agency  or  company  may  have  ac- 
cess to  these  computer  files  .  .  .  now  or  in 
future  years  ...  or  how  this  information 
may  be  used. 

We  Join  the  Nas.sau  County  and  State 
Medical  Societies  in  calling  on  the  State 
Legislature  for  Immediate  changes  In  the 
triplicate  prescription  law  to  protect  the 
doctor-patient  relationship. 

President  Nixon  has  established  a  panel  on 
privacy  to  'forge  a  person  shield  for  every 
American  against  invasion  of  privacy  from 
any  source." 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 


THE       REGULATORY       CHALLENGE 
POSED   BY   VINYL    CHLORIDE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  months  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  link  between  vinyl 
chloride  and  a  rare  form  of  liver  cancer. 
That  chemical  Is  used  in  many  products 
ranging  from  hair  sprays  to  pesticide 
sprays. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  aiuioimced  they  were 


a.skin?  manufacturers  to  "voluntarily" 
halt  the  u.se  of  the  chemical  vinyl  chlo- 
ride in  their  products.  I  immediately 
wiote  to  the  heads  of  these  agencies  to 
question  why  they  would,  in  ca.ses  where 
they  believe  the  public  safety  to  be  en- 
dangered, rely  on  voluntary  action  and 
not  insist  on  mandatory  removal  of  the 
dangerous  products. 

I  received  a  response  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  on  April  18.  It 
contained  the  statement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  "con- 
tains no  provisions  which  authorize  this 
Agency  to  require  or  insist  that  a  manu- 
laotuier  or  distributor  recall  any  prod- 
ucts." If  that  is  so.  obviously  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  deficient. 
While  I  have  received  no  response  from 
Ru.ssell  Train.  Director  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  reported  in  the  press  today  that 
the    Environmental    Protection    Agency 
has  Lssued  what  is  termed  by  the  UPI  as 
'•a   rare  emergency  order"   to  halt  the 
sale  of  thousands  of  cans  of  pesticide 
sprays  containing  vinyl  chloride.  That 
order  takes  effect  immediately  and  covers 
28  aerosol  products  intended  for  u.se  in 
the    home,    hospital,    and   other   places 
where  food  is  handled,  or  in  any  enclosed 
area. 

Surely  the  FDA  must  move  as  forth- 
rightly  on  this  subject  as  has  the  EPA, 
since  the  EPA  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  such  items  as  hair  sprays.  Surely  as 
much,  if  not  more,  danger  exists  to  peo- 
ple in  the  use  of  items  such  as  hair  sprays 
containing  vinyl  chloride  as  in  the  use  of 
pesticides. 

I  am  having  legislative  coun.sel  prepare 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  give  that 
agency  the  power  it  claims  it  needs  to 
deal  with  situations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  FDA  has  not  moved 
forthrightly  in  this  matter  to  alert  the 
public  and  Congress  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent   in   such    inadequate    regulatorv 
powers.  The  correspondence  follows: 
Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weuabe, 
Rockville,  Md..  April  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Commissioner  Schmidt 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
AprU  4,  1974  concerning  the  Food  ajid  Drug 
Administration's  request  for  a  "Voluntary 
recall  of  certain  aerosol  hair  sprays  manu- 
factured by  Clalrol  Inc.  due  to  the  presence 
of  vinyl  chloride  monomer  (VCM). 

We  are  sending  letters  to  all  other  manu- 
facturers and  major  distributors  of  aerosol 
cosmetics  requesting  that  thev  also  recall  any 
of  their  cosmetic  products  which  contain 
VCM  as  a  propellant. 

Reviews  by  our  scientists  of  the  available 
toxlcological  and  epidemiological  data  Indi- 
cated that  VCM  may  be  dangerous  when  ex- 
posure Is  by  the  Inhalation  route.  Based  on 
these  findings  we  concluded  that  those  aero- 
sol cosmetics  which  contained  VCM  as  a  pro- 
pellant represented  a  potential  health  hazard 
and  therefore  should  be  removed  from  con- 
sumer channels  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  only  statutory  Instrument  available  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  under  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  get 
such  product*  out  of  commerce  Is  seizure. 
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Although  seizure  Is  a  valuable  tool,  which 
does  not  require  any  Tolunt&ry  action  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer.  It  does  have  major 
limitations.  The  most  significant  of  these 
limitations  is  the  time  required  to  Implement 
a  seizure  action.  This  time-delay  Is  com- 
pounded severalfold  In  situations,  such  as 
this,  where  numerous  lots  of  products  have 
been  distributed  nationwide.  A  separate  sei- 
zure action  against  each  lot  of  goods  in  each 
different  locale  would  be  necessary.  Much  of 
the  defective  products  would  be  further  dis- 
persed before  they  could  be  located  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  seizure 
Implemented. 

Recall  is  usually  a  much  more  efficient  and 
practical  means  for  reversing  the  chain  of 
product  distribution.  The  recalling  firm 
usTially  has  readUy  available  aU  data  with 
respect  to  quantity  of  products  manufac- 
tured and/or  distributed,  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  customers  and  other  ijertlnent 
Identifying  Information.  A  notification  to 
customers  to  return  any  defective  merchan- 
dise can  therefore  be  accomplished  In  a  mini- 
mum of  tUne.  Recall  is  especially  preferable 
to  seizure  In  situations  where  potentially 
hazardous  products  are  Involved  and  speed  In 
retrieval  Is  all  Important. 

We  must  point  out  however  that  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  contains 
no  provisions  which  authorize  this  Agency 
to  require  or  insist  that  a  manufacturer  or 
distributor  recall  any  products. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  hazard  involved 
with  these  aerosol  cosmetics,  we  felt  that  re- 
call was  the  most  appropriate  means  of  as- 
suring a  rapid  removal  of  these  products  from 
the  market. 

Clalrol  Inc.  Initiated  this  recall  only  after 
we  advised  them  to  do  so.  We  were  prepared 
to  Issue  public  warnings  and  institute  sei- 
zure actions  If  the  firm  had  not  responded 
favorably  to  our  request  for  recall. 

We  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  to  you 
in  assessing  the  merits  of  our  decision  In  this 
Instance  to  request  that  these  aerosol  cos- 
metics be  recalled. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wetherell, 

Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Services. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY,  U.S.A. 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted 
with  Interest  an  article  which  appeared 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
entitled  "What's  Happened  to  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S-A."  The  arUcle,  written 
by  Roger  M.  Williams,  is  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner  and  an  effort  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  be  as  objective 
as  possible.  However,  the  article  con- 
tains some  very  misleading  statements 
that  tend  to  give  the  Communist  Party 
an  undeserved  aura  of  respectability  and 
I  feel  it  is  Important  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

For  example,  the  article  cites  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  having  made  "notable 
contributions  to  American  society  by  ad- 
vancing programs  and  causes  that  even- 
tually became  national  policy. "  In  this 
connection,  the  article  credits  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  "Vorklng  for  racial 


equality  at  a  time  when  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  were  perpetuating 
racism." 

This  assertion,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
The  Communist  Party  has  never  had  any 
legitimate  interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
blacks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Commu- 
nist Party  relishes  the  tension  and 
troubles  associated  with  racial  incidents 
not  only  because  they  embarrass  the 
United  States  but  also  because  they  cre- 
ate polarization  of  conflicting  forces  on 
which  communism  is  nourished.  In  its 
efforts  to  capitalize  on  racial  incidents, 
the  Commimist  Party  has  long  regarded 
blacks,  as  well  as  other  minority  groups, 
as  a  primary  target  and  has  subjected 
them  to  intensive  and  extensive  Com- 
munist agitation  and  propaganda. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Communist 
Party  has  actually  betrayed  efforts  by 
black  citizens  toward  racial  equality 
when  those  efforts  clashed  with  the  Com- 
munist Party's  basic  loyalty  to  defend 
and  support  the  Soviet  Union.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  nonaggresison  pact 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  Communist  Party  called  the 
war  between  Nazi  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  an  imperialist  war  of  no  interest 
or  concern  to  the  United  States.  The 
Commimist  Party  showed  no  concern  at 
all  over  the  fact  that  the  racism  of  the 
Nazis  was  alike  in  essence  to  the  racism 
of  the  extremists  who  would  do  injustice 
to  ths  American  Negro. 

The  Saturday  Review  article  also 
credits  the  Communist  Party  with  put- 
ting across  the  concept  of  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
comments  that  "this  claim  is  not  only 
valid  but  the  same  as  a  majority  of 
Americans  have  gradually  become  to 
realize." 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, which  I  chair,  held  hearings  in 
November.  1973,  on  the  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Communism"  which  showed 
why  peaceful  coexistence,  the  general 
line  of  the  current  U.S.SJR.  foreign  poli- 
cy, occupies  an  Important  role  in  Com- 
munist worldwide  strategy. 

Committee  witness  Charles  Pitzpat- 
rick,  a  long-time  FBI  informant  inside 
the  Communist  Party's  New  York  City 
organization,  noted  that  many  Ameri- 
cans are  hailing  the  current  thaw  in 
East-West  relations  as  evidence  that  the 
Communists  have  given  up  their  goal  of 
worldwide  Communist  rule.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Mr. 
Rtzpatrick  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
munists have  never  entertained  any 
ideas  of  a  permanent  reconciliation  with 
non-Communists.  He  further  noted  that 
belief  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
"capitalism  and  socialism"  has  always 
been  a  basic  Communist  tenet. 

Tlie  Communists,  by  capitalizing  on 
the  deep  desire  of  the  American  people 
for  paece,  hope  to  reap  the  many  bene- 
fits of  the  present  East- West  detente, 
particularly  by  the  gaining  <rf  a  cutback 
In  U.8.  armament  production  which  will 
help  to  render  the  United  States  incapa- 
ble of  offering  effective  resistance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  tendency  to  minimize 
the  Communist  threat  as  was  done  in 
the  Saturday  Review  article  can  have 
tragic  consequences  since  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  largest  subversive  or- 
ganization in  our  Nation  today,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  whose  ultimate  objective 
is  v.orld  domination  by  communism. 


OUR  GREAT  INJUSTICE 
TO  RHODESIA 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  fine 
Missouriai;ks  and  good  friends  of  mine, 
Ed  and  Alma  Sowers  of  Rolla.  Mo.,  have 
been  touring  the  world  on  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  study  mission 
and  this  year  are  taking  a  close,  first- 
hand look  at  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Ed  Sowers  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  RoUa  Daily  News,  and  the  Sowers 
have  been  helping  to  educate  and  en- 
lighten readers  with  a  series  of  reports 
from  their  travels.  I  found  the  sixth  in 
the  series,  published  February  22,  1974. 
to  be  one  of  the  most  informative. 

It  is  entitled  "Our  Great  Injustice  to 
Rhodesia"  and  refutes  many  of  the  alle- 
gations and  myths  we  so  often  hear  with 
respect  to  that  bravely  independent  Af- 
rican nation. 

Because  of  my  high  regard  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  reportage  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sowers  and  because  of  my  deep  concern 
over  American  policy  in  supporting 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, I  insert  this  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Otrs  Great  Injtjstici  to  Rhodesia 

Salisbtbt,  Rhodesia. — Por  shame,  Amer- 
ica! 

For  200  years,  now,  you  valiant  sons  and 
daughters  have  stood  for — and  often  died 
for — Justice  and  freedom  for  all  the  peoples 
of  this  earth. 

Yet.  at  this  time,  while  we  continue  to 
stand  for  justice  In  Vietnam.  In  the  Near 
East — in  many  parts  of  the  world — we  have 
followed  blindly  and  given  force  to  a  rank 
Injustice  to  the  great  African  nation  of 
Rhodesia. 

Showing  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
the  United  States  Joined  the  pack,  led  by 
the  Communist- inspired  "emerging  nations" 
In  the  United  Nations,  and  more  heart- 
breaking still,  by  Rhodesia's  mother  country. 
Great  Britain,  and  helped  invoke  "sanc- 
tions" restricting  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
charged  with  "apartheid"  or  unfair  policies 
dealing  with  Its  majority  black  population. 

Seeking  the  truth  of  this  situation,  several 
of  us  on  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
Study  Mission,  concentratej  on  Rhodesia 
and  the  entire  Mission  was  granted  an  hour- 
long  Interview  with  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  the  great, 
If  beleaguered.  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia. 

After  the  Interview,  and  fact-finding  forays 
into  Rhodesia,  this  writer  and  several  others 
are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
Rhodesia  Is  doing  a  great  Job  of  bringing 
civilization,  culture,  better  living,  education 
and  health  standards  to  its  vast  majority  of 
black  people,  only  a  relatively  few  years  re- 
moved from  a  primitive  existence  In  the 
Jungle. 
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Even  as  we  talked  to  the  Prime  .Ilnister, 
Rhodesia's  expanded  army  v.a3  be^ig  biit- 
trefised  to  contain  Comnuinlst-lnsiired  (hp 
paid)  terrorist  attnc!;s  launched  fron>  borders 
t-i  the  northeast  and  Mozamblqul  to  the 
casr  Sporadic  shots  across  the  iZanibezi 
Ruer  to  the  northwest  have  kUlc4  several 
Rhodealans.  (The  river  tK>uiidary  urei  seemed 
pow-eful  enough  to  us  lus  we  ciijoyo^  a  sun- 
■1  ).vn  launch  cruibe  on  it  i  J 

Later,  we  learne.l  in  Dar  es  Salaartt,  caplt.il 
ot  Tanzania,  that  It  Is  the  objecj  ol  the 
ijlack-controUcd  gi5\crnments  of  '^anzani;! 
(uid  other  similar  nations)  to  dtive  tli.? 
white  minorities  (the  colonizers  w^o  bmlt 
tlie  nations  from  the  Jungles)  out  ^  power 
and.  in  fact,  out  of  the  country.  <K  bla<k 
government  minister  in  Dar  es  Sal^ni  very 
Irankly  told  us  Just  that!)  ■ 

"The  Communist-inspired  terrorits  arc, 
unfortunately,  killing  black  people,  tt)o,'"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  J 

I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  th<t  alleped 
International  Communist  Conspiracy  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanctions  and  Rhodesia's 
isolation   from  the  world?   He  answered  : 

•Not  entirely.  It  Is  true  that  Re<S  Chlna- 
and  Soviet-trained  terrorists  do  stlW  »ip  the 
trouble,  while  those  nations  and  thejr  satel- 
lites sit  bock  and  rub  their  hands  wl|h  satis- 
faction. But  the  real  foj-ce  behind  t^e  sanc- 
tions Is  the  British   liberal   Ijibor  p8|-tv." 

An  Intense  man,  thin  and  rathef  tired- 
looking.  Mr.  Smith  seemed  downr»lit  sad 
(a  sadness  which  wa."-  conveyed  to  ui)  when 
he  referred  to  the  mother  country.; One  of 
his  statements  to  us  was  delivered  ju  con- 
fidence, but  It  cm  bo  said  that  Rhoilesla,  a 
nation  most  alike  the  freedom-loving,  pro- 
gressi'e  states  on  thlr  earth,  feels  It  li almost 
without  friends,  except,  hopefully,  th^ United 
States!  / 

"I  think  you  have  many  friends!  In  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  even  If 
our  goveriunent  doesn't  alv/ays  shol^  It,"  I 
said,  when  it  came  my  ttirn  to  sh|ke  Mr. 
Smith's  hand  as  he  leli  the  confereni  room. 
•'Thank  you.  thank  you,  we  do  neifd  your 
friendship." 

The  completeness  of  Rhodesia's  uiolatlon 
was  emphasized  when  we  realized  th^  we  do 
not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  witi  them, 
that  Rhodesians — except  thoEe  holdli^  Brit- 
ish passports— cannot  get  a  visa  to  ti^vel  In 
the  United  States!  Outlawed,  too.  ^y  the 
United  Nations.  Rhodesia  is  traveling  floue — 
well,  almost  alone.  The  Union  ofiSouth 
Africa,  meeting  the  same  problems  ii  race 
relations,  is  still  closely  allied  with  Rljxiebla, 
as  18  Portugal.  f 

(To  show  the  domino  effect  of  the  l(fe>slded 
world  relationship  with  Rhodtsia.  a  gr^t  hue 
and  cry  went  up  in  Africa  because  t^e  Por- 
tuguese Azores  allowed  the  U.S.  to  u#  their 
bases  recently  to  convoy  military  supgllet.  to 
Israel.  Obviously,  the  alignment  of  4/rlcan 
nations  Includes  North  African  Egypti  Libya 
and  others!) 

In  Its  200 -year-stand  for  JusMce  an^  free- 
dom, the  US.  needs  friends,  too  Frlei<ls  like 
Rhodesia.  South  Africa.  Portugal,  others!  And 
the  U.S.  may  be  the  loser  In  it.^  unJUftlUed, 
undocumented  position.  The  adver^ty  of 
■ancUons  seems  to  be  making  Rhodesia 
stronger,  certainly  more  .self-sufflclen^.  The 
Prhne  Minister  told  us  that,  .since  sanctions 
were  Imposed.  Rhodesia's  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  has  doubled!  Rhodesia  Js  now 
producing  almost  all  needed  foodstlffs.  Is 
actually  exporting  some  ag  products,  tabacco. 
etc.  T 

The  black  man  Is  "emerging"  li|to  his 
rightful  place  In  the  plentiful  Rhodesl^n  sun. 
Blacks  and  "  hltes  and  coloured  go  to  rertaln 
schools  and  colleges  together  There  afe  more 
and  more  hospitals  for  those  who  hai|e  been 
convinced  they  should  accept  free  ttospital 
care  Instead  of  the  manipulations  o|  witch 
doctors.  The  first  newspaper  I  picke<|  up  in 
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C.ipe  Town  carried  the  fror.t-p.igo  headline: 
"Petty  Apartheid  Ended:  'Whiles  Only'  ai.d 
•Blacks  Only'  Sltrns  Come  Down  " 

And,  would  you  believe?  (you  US  Ser- 
ators  and  Cont.TCs=mpn  who  mav  net  know 
as  much  about  S  Africa  a.s  v.e  NNA  rep<:>rter.s 
know) ,  we  vl.'-i'ed  the  Sowefo  township  Bantu 
Homelands  where  we  saw  l.OOO.ooo  blacks  liv- 
ing happily— s. me  of  them  .•^eit-niade  mii- 
lioualres— all  of  them  in  comfortable  briik 
cott.igcs.  with  ruiiiiinp  water,  tewer,  gardfi 
plots,  and  neatly  uniformed  children  hi  near- 
by schools 

Several  members  of  our  Study  Mission  have 
sifc-ned  a  Joint  resolution  urging  the  Hou.se  to 
defeat  the  recent  Senate  action  which,  if 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, would  halt  any  purchases  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  thus  doing  away  with  U.S. 
Senator  Byrds  move  to  treat  Rhodesia  with 
the  Justice  and  dignity  earned  by  this  great 
free  nation.  Without  benefit  of  Sen.  Byrds 
action,  the  US.  bought  low  grade  chrome 
from  Russia — chrome  which  Ru.s.sia  had 
bought  from  Rhodesia — at  a  higher  price 
than  quality  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  the 
Piime  Minister  told  us.  If  this  be  the  price 
of  detente,  then   .   .   .?!! 

Even  If  pa.s.sed  by  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent shotild  nnd  It  difficult  to  to.ss  any  fur- 
ther shafts  at  Rhodesia  a.s  inconsistent  with 
his  pwllcy  of  detente  In.stead.  he  should  order 
Secretary  of  State  Kis-singer  to  Include 
Rhodesia  in  his  diplomatic  travels.  In  fart, 
that  has  already  been  arranged,  unoflicially. 
I  asked  Prime  Minister  Smith  If  he  would 
welcome  a  visit  from  Secretary  Kissinger. 

"I    certainly    would."    he    answered.    'We 
would  welcome  all  friends  who  come  In  ptriCe 
to  our  country!" 
For  shame.  America! 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

(Mr.  ROY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RCV'.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
decade,  th?  Congress  has  established  a 
number  of  programs  to  inciease  the 
availability  and  accessibility  of  health 
services  to  the  American  people.  The 
goal  has  been  to  make  the  benefits  of 
modem  medicine  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans so  that  they  might  live  healthier, 
longer  lives. 

The  most  important  of  these  programs 
are  the  financing  program.s — the  mtdx- 
care  and  medicaid  programs.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  health  insurance 
program,  now  supported  in  some  form 
by  virtually  all  elements  of  our  society, 
seems  assured  in  the  near  future.  But 
no  financing  program  can  insure  the 
availability  of  health  services  to  all  peo- 
ple: medicare  and  medicaid  have  not 
been  able  to,  and  even  national  health 
insurance  will  not  be  able  to  insure  that 
health  services  are  available  to  all  peo- 
ple. Why?  Because  the  availability  and 
accessibility  of  health  services  depend  on 
the  presence  of  health  professionals,  es- 
pecially physicians,  especially  primary 
care  physicians,  to  provide  such  services. 
As  no  financing  program  does — or 
can— insure  the  availability  and  acces- 
sibility of  health  services,  no  other  pro- 
gram operating  today,  governmental  or 
private,  insures  the  presence  of  neces- 
sary health  manpower  in  commimities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  with  jast  over  600 
positions,    l.s    too    small.    The    regional 


medical  and  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  programs  have  different  goals 
and  no  real  capacity  either  to  attract  or 
to  place  health  manpower  wliere  it  i^ 
needed.  The  Federal  health  nianpowtr 
training  sufpoit  programs,  whicli  ef- 
fective in  increa.siiig  the  agsrepate  num- 
ber of  health  prole.ssionals  in  the  Na- 
tion, have  had  httle  or  no  success  in 
tiiis  area.  And  none  of  the  various  State 
and  local  programs  )ia\e  been  notably  ef- 
fective in  insuring  the  presence  of  health 
profesbionalb  in  communities  where  they 
aie  needed. 

The  United  States  today  faces  serious 
health  manpower  problems.  The  three 
most  important  are:  First,  the  maldis- 
tribution of  health  professionals  by  geo- 
Kraphic  areas;  second,  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  by  specialty;  and 
tiiird,  the  increasing  rehance  on  grad- 
uates of  foreign  medical  schools  to  pro- 
vide health  services  in  the  United  States. 

MAUDI.STRIBITIO.V     BY    GEOGRAPHIC    ARFA 

Today,  the  most  serious  limitation  on 
the  availability  of  health  services  is  the 
inability  of  many  citizens  to  pay  for 
these  services.  But  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  health  in.surance  pro- 
eiam  guaranteeing  to  all  Americans  the 
ability  to  pay  for  health  services,  tlie 
most  serious  limitation  on  the  availabil- 
ity and  accessibility  of  health  services 
will  be  the  absence  of  health  profession- 
als, especially  physicians,  in  communitit.s 
across  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
that  many  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods lack  health  manpower.  There  are 
two  important  considerations  in  this  re- 
gard: First,  the  extent  of  the  existing 
maldistribution  of  health  manpower  by 
geographic  area;  and  second,  the  trenci. 
evident  over  the  past  decade,  of  increa.'^cd 
maldistribution  of  health  manpower  bv 
geographic  area. 

If  one  analyzes  the  extent  of  the  exist- 
ing maldistribution  of  physicians — the 
most  intensively  studied  of  the  health 
professions — by  geographic  area,  two  a.s- 
pects  of  the  pro'jlem  become  apparent: 
First,  the  maldistribution  of  physician.s 
among  various  regions  and  States  within 
the  Nation;  and  second,  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  among  iiuier  city  and 
ruial  areas  and  suburban  areas. 

There  Is  today  a  general  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  among  various  regions 
and  States  within  the  United  States.  The 
New  England  region,  with  a  1.90:1.000 
physician  'population  ratio,  and  the  Pa- 
cific region,  with  a  1.83:1,000  ratio,  have 
much  larger  supplies  of  physicians  than 
do  the  north -central  region,  with  a  1.35: 
1,000  ratio  and  the  east-south-central 
region,  with  1.05:1,000  ratio.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  New  England  region  has 
80  percent  more  physicians  than  does  Uie 
east-south-central  region. 

Among  States  the  variation  is  even 
more  pronounced.  New  York,  with  a  2.36: 
1,000  ratio,  has  265  percent  more  physi- 
cians, on  a  per  capita  basis,  than  does 
Mississippi  with  a  0.89:1.000  ratio. 

As  there  is  a  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians among  various  regions  and  States 
in  the  Nation,  there  is  also  a  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  among  inner  city  and 
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rural  areas  and  suburban  areas  v.itliin 
the  various  regions  and  States. 

Generally,  inner  city  areas  have  many 
fewer  physicians,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
than  do  suburban  areas.  For  example. 
New  York  City  poverty  areas  have  a  0.65: 
' .000  ratio,  v.h'ie  ar^uent  areas  of  the  city 
liHvea  2.50: 1.000  ratio.  This  is  a  variation 
of  almost  400  percent.  In  Chicago,  the 
variation  is  from  a  0.26:1.000  ratio  to  a 
2.10: 1,000  ratio,  a  vai  i'^tion  of  more  than 
800  percent. 

Similarly,  rural  areas  have  many  fewer 
pliysicians,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than 
do  urban  areas.  Nationwide  the  ratios 
are  1.73:1,000  for  metropolitan  areas  and 
0.80:1,000  for  nonmetropoUtan  areas.  In 
my  home  State.  Kansas,  one  7-county 
rural  area  ).as  a  0.54:1.000  ratio,  and  an- 
other 13-coimty  rural  area  has  a  0.51: 
1.000  ratio.  In  contrast,  the  urban  Wichi- 
ta area  has  a  1.39: 1.000  ratio,  and  in  sub- 
urban Kansas  City.  Johnson  County  has 
a  1.27:1.000  ratio. 

As  there  are  clear  inequities  in  the 
supply  of  physicians  to  various  popula- 
tion groups  within  the  country,  the  trend 
in  the  distnbution  of  physicians  is  also 
clear. 

In  one  1959  survey,  the  physician/ 
population  ratio  in  New  York  was  1.87; 
1,000.  while  in  Mississippi  It  was  0.72: 
1.000,  a  variation  of  259  percent.  In  the 
same  siu^ey  in  1969.  the  ratios  were 
2.21:1,000  and  0.77:1,000,  and  the  varia- 
tion had  grown  to  287  percent.  Prolec- 
tions  to  1990  indicate  that  in  that  year 
New  York  will  have  more  than  400  per- 
cent more  physicians  than  Mississippi. 

The  number  of  physicians  in  imier 
cities  In  the  United  States  has  actually 
decreased  over  the  past  two  decades. 
One  of  the  best  studies,  done  in  Chicago, 
indicates  that  the  private  office  based 
physician/population  ratio  in  the  inner 
city  there  decreased  from  a  1.11:1,000 
ratio  In  1950  to  0.75:1,000  ratio  in  1970. 
The  private  office  based  physician/popu- 
lation ratio  in  the  suburbs  simultaneous- 
ly Increased  from  0.95:1.000  to  1.23:1,000. 
The  number  of  physicians  in  rural 
areas  has  also  decreased  over  the  past 
decade.  In  Kansas,  between  1963  and 
1970,  50  of  the  105  counties  lost  physi- 
cians. All  of  the  50  coimties  are  rural. 
This  trend  can  be  projected  into  the  fu- 
ture, for  in  1970,  20  counties — all  rural- 
had  more  than  50  percent  of  their  phy- 
sicians over  60  years  of  age,  and  another 
20 — all  rural — ^had  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  physicians  over  60  years  of 
age. 

The  above  discusses,  as  an  example, 
physician  distribution.  Available  studies 
of  the  distribution  of  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, while  not  as  extensive  as  those 
on  physician  distribution,  Indicate  a  sim- 
Uar,  If  less  extreme,  situation  with  re- 
spect to  dentists,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, and  veterlnsu-lns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  that 
there  are  today,  on  a  per  cairfta  basis, 
fewer  health  professlonsils  in  the  middle 
western  and  southern  regions  of  our 
Nation  than  in  the  New  England  and 
Western  regions.  There  are  also  many 
fewer  health  professionals,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  in  our  Inner  city  and  rural 
areas  than  in  our  subiu'ban  areas.  And 
the  maldistribution,  both  with  respect  to 


uhe  regions  of  tlte  country  and  to  the 
inner  city  and  rural  areas  has  increased 
over  the  past  decade. 

MAI  DI.STRIBtmON    BV    sottiAl.lV 

Just  as  physicians  are  today  maldi^- 
tiibutcd  by  geographic  area,  they  .re 
maidistributed  by  specialty. 

In  the  United  States  today,  appioxi- 
raately  47  percent  of  the  phj-sicians  arc 
in  the  primary  care  specialties  of  general 
or  family  practice,  internal  medicine. 
i^ccLatrics,  or  obstetrics  and  gj'necolo.gy : 
24  percent  are  in  the  surgical  specialties, 
in  contrast,  in  two  planned  or  managed 
health  service  s.vstems.  the  British  Na- 
tional Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  pre- 
paid group  practices,  74  and  69  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  physicians  are  in  pri- 
mary care,  while  8  and  20  percent,  re- 
spectively, are  in  the  surgical  specialties. 
A  study  by  Schonfeld  and  others,  at 
Yale  University,  estimates  that  a  pri- 
marj'  physician/population  ratio  of 
1.33:1.000  is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate primary  care  to  the  people.  In  the 
United  States  today,  the  primary  physi- 
cian/population ratio  is  0.60:1,000.  At 
the  same  time,  a  study  by  Bunker  indi- 
cates that  the  surgeon/poptilation  ratio 
in  the  United  States  is  more  than  twice 
the  surgeon/poptilation  ratio  in  either 
the  British  National  Health  Service  or 
the  U.S.  prepaid  group  practices.  Btmk- 
er's  study  further  indicates  tliat  the  U.S. 
population  undergoes  twice  as  much  sur- 
gery as  the  British  poptilation  or  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  prepaid  group 
practices. 

A  study  of  the  trends  in  the  specialties 
of  U.S.  physicians  indicates  that  in  the 
futtire  even  a  smaller  percentage  of  phy- 
sicians will  be  in  primary  care.  For  ex- 
ample, while  47  percent  of  all  U.S.  phy- 
sicians are  now  in  primary  care,  only  37 
percent  of  physicians  now  in  the  resi- 
dency phase  of  postgraduate  training 
are  in  primary  care  specialties.  As  Weber 
reports : 

If  physicians  in  each  speciahty  were 
equally  distributed  in  each  age  bracket  and 
we  assumed  a  30-year  practice  life  on  the 
average,  a  ratio  of  3.5  new  trainees  in  the 
field  for  each  100  physicians  (excluding  in- 
terns and  residents)  would  provide  for  a 
static  number  In  that  specialty.  In  1970. 
general  surgery  had  12.2  new  trainees  for 
each  100  physicians  In  that  field.  That  was 
the  largest  ratio  for  any  major  specialty. 

One  reasonable  projection  indicates 
that  the  United  States  will  have  20.000 
fewer  family  physicians  and  general 
practitioners  in  1990  than  In  1970.  Ac- 
cording to  this  study,  the  percentage  of 
physicians  in  primary  care  is  projected 
to  decrease  from  44.2  percent  in  1970  to 
39.6  percent  in  1990,  while  the  percent- 
age of  siu-geons  Is  projected  to  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  clear  that  in  the 
United  States  today  we  have  proportion- 
ately too  few  primary  care  physicians 
and  too  many  surgeons.  This  maldistri- 
bution Is  projected  to  worsen  in  the  next 
decade. 

FORKION    lOmiCU.    aKAOT7ATES 

There  Is  an  Increasing  reliance  on 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools  to 
provide  health  services  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
more  than  63,000  graduates  of  foreign 


medical  .^.chools  in  the  United  State."^; 
they  constitute  over  20  percent  of  tho 
active  phy.sicians  in  this  (ciin'rv  In  IPTii 
10.540  foreien-tr=<ined  pii..\.siciaii»  were 
i'dmitted  to  practice  lu  tl.e  United  •Si<*:e> 
On  a  State  basi"?.  38  peiceiH  of  toe  pliv-i- 
tir.nf  in  Nc'>v  York  aie  graduates  of  '^or- 
rien  medical  schools.  Similarly.  31  pf-t- 
cent  of  New  Jersey  phy.^icians.  31  ijeioent 
ot  Delaware  phy.sicians.  29  percent  ot  Il- 
linois phy.^ician.s.  and  26  percent  of  Onto 
iihvsicians  were  trained  abroad. 

Of  the  63.000  medical  graduates  in  the 
United  States.  17.000  are  interns  and 
residents.  They  constitute  33  percent 
oi  all  intern  and  resident  post- 
graduate physician  trainees  in  the  United 
States.  On  a  State  basis.  78  percent  of  the 
resident  level  trainees  in  New  York  State 
are  foreign  medical  graduates.  Similarly, 
66  percent  of  the  resident-level  trainees 
in  Delaware.  60  percent  of  those  in  Rhode 
Island.  49  percent  of  those  in  HUnois.  and 
47  percent  of  those  in  Ohio  are  foreign 
medical  graduates.  On  a  specialty  basis. 
54  percent  of  the  pathology  resident-level 
trainees  in  the  United  States  are  foreign 
medical  graduates,  while  52  percent  of 
those  in  anesthesiology.  42  percent  oi 
those  in  pediatrics.  40  percent  of  those  in 
obstetrics  and  g.\-necology,  and  38  percent 
of  those  in  general  siu-gery  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  programs.  On  a  hos- 
pital basis.  311  hospitals  in  the  United 
States — 31  percent  of  aU  hospitals  with 
postgraduate  physician  training  pro- 
grams— report  that  76  percent  or  more  of 
their  resident  level  trainees  are  foreign 
medical  graduates. 

In  terms  of  comitry  of  origm.  17.575 
U.S. -licensed  physicians  are  from  Cuba. 
7.352  are  from  the  Philippines.  3.957  are 
from  India,  and  3.208  are  from  Italy.  The 
magnitude  of  the  immigration  of  physi- 
cians from  certain  countries  is  stimma- 
rized  in  the  following  statement  from 
Stevens  1972  study: 

Korea,  where  large  sections  of  the  country 
have  iio  medical  services  available,  has  about 
13,000  doctors  to  cover  its  entire  population, 
today  there  are  alre.idy  2.000  Korean  medical 
graduates  in  the  United  States  and  more 
pour  In  each  year.  ThaUand  with  4.000  doc- 
tors, has  produced  1,000  medical  graduate, 
now  in  this  country.  Outside  Bangkok,  phjrai- 
clan  services  are  woefully  inadequate.  Theit 
are  more  Thai  graduates  in  New  York  than 
are  serving  all  of  Thailand  s  rural  population 
of  28  mUUon  pec^le.  Iran  produces  600  medi- 
cal graduates  a  year:  on  an  average  there 
are  at  least  100  of  the  graduating  classes  from 
1960  to  1969  now  in  the  United  States  Simi- 
lar statementa  can  be  made  for  many,  if  not 
most,  Third  World  countries. 

There  are  a  number  of  pi-oblems 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  foreign 
medical  graduates  in  this  country.  The 
most  Important,  of  course,  is  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  re<iulres  the  subtle 
interpretation  of  the  psychological  status 
of  the  patient  for  the  competent  per- 
formance of  professional  duties.  The 
quality  of  care  provided  by  large  num- 
bers of  individuals  who  do  not  speak  the 
English  language  well,  let  alone  under- 
stand the  subtle  nuances  of  the  Amer- 
ican culttire,  must  be  questioned. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
simple  scientific/technical  competence. 
Test  scores  indicate  that  while  80  percent 
of  U.S.  medical  gradtiates  would  be  ex- 
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pected  to  score  higher  than  80  percent 
on  the  ECFMG  examination,  only  1$  per- 
cent of  foreign  medical  graduates  ^o  so 
Finally,  there  is  the  ethical  questfcn  of 
the  most  affluent  nation  in  Oae  wor|d  Im- 
IMrting.  and  utUizlng  to  serve  Iti  own 
people,  enormous  numbers  of  phydcians 
trained  by  the  less  affluent  and  dertfoped 
nations  of  the  world — oations  ttmt  do 
not  have  adequate  numbers  of  physicians 
serving  their  ovn  people.  i 

These,   then,   are   the   most  dr^natic 
I>robleras.  But  there  are  other  prablems 
with    which   Federal   health   mar^ver 
legislation  must  deai.  These  taclud<j:  The 
aheolute    shortage    oi    puMfc     lialth. 
henth   admtnistration.   nuxse  cliiiKian. 
and  pharmacy  cllnlciaa  persoimei;   the 
need  to  improve  the  training  presided 
bv    underc^raduate    achoots   of    omtim. 
Ptiammcy.  and  aUied  health;  the  need 
to  develop  and  support  area  heaithte<lu- 
caAion  sr^ems  to  coordinate  the  ^rorl- 
sioa  of  health  etfncation  within  the^rarl- 
ous  areas;  aod  the  need  (o  insum  that 
all  health  piro/essioDs.  indudhig  those  at 
the  UDdergraduate  level,  have  avaiiataAe 
to  them  adeqnate  funds  to  insure  their 
ahillty  to  complete  their  trainirg  In  the 
health  profeGsioas. 
sMnoMAL  RXALTn  mamwcxs  HAin-owsiciAcr 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  have  tn- 
trodBced  today.  ILEt.  l43Sf,  the  Ma<|onal 
Health  aerrioes  Manpower  Act  of  lt74, 
is  designed  to  meet  the  problems  wii|k;h  I 
have  described  above.  It  is  intended  as  a 
complete  program,  a  ootnplete  replaoe- 
raent  for  the  existing  tttles  vn  and  vm 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

NAIVOMAL  ■BU.TH  SESnCK  O0«PS  ■CKOLAaSRirS 

Part  A  of  tJie  bill  deals  with  the  jnal- 
dtetributton  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionaJs  by  geographic  larea 
by  establtehlng  a  program  to  provkte,  as 
an  entitlement,  a  scholarship,  up  to  $12.- 
506.  In  any  year  for  aU  grad.iate  level 
health  professions  students.  In  return  for 
this  srrbitontlal  support  daring:  tralalng 
years,  students  would  agree  to  strve, 
usually  for  2  years.  In  the  Nalfanai 
Health  Servioe  Cbrps. 

This  procTBin.  if  the  option  for  auppori 
were  chosen  by  M  penoeiit  ot  eUglMe  sto- 
dentB.  would  make  available  every  year, 
to  provide  service  to  underserved  popula- 
tions, more  than  22,000  physicians  and 
8.000  dentists.  It  would  also  make  atvall- 
ahle  large  niunbers  of  optometrists. 
podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and  other 
health  profeBiianalE. 

In  addition  to  naklnK  aval]aU«  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  manpower  for 
currently  underserved  populations,  the 
program  would  have  two  benefits  witfc  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  health  pc^Ces- 
siooak.  First,  aiaoe  the  program  v^ould 
mate  /uDds  awallahle  Xor  students  U»  pay 
sizable  tMltions.  up  to  $1^0  m  any  year. 
it  would  guarantee  am  adequate  auppiy  of 
funds  to  health  pmfrsstnm  scheciB^  An 
adequate  and  guaranteed  aouree  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  been  a  tumi  of  i^Mse 
schooU  for  sonM  period  of  time.  SeoBBd. 
by  making  the  acholarship  funds  aiMU- 
able  as  an  entltiemenl.  It  would  guaraA- 
tee  that  all  graduate  lewl  health  pntfes- 
sions  students,  no  matter  what  l^dr 
nnanclal  status,  would  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  support  them  while  trUn- 
ing  in  thetiealth  professions. 
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There  are  a  number  of  details  In  the 
program  which  are  necessary  to  make  It 
a  success.  A  detailed  deacriptian  of  these 
is  included  in  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bUl  which  is  inducted  in 
the  record.  Three  features  are  most 
imnortant 

First.  The  bDl  provides  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  an  "approved  tuition" 
for  each  program  at  each  health  profes- 
sion school  each  year.  It  then  provides 
for  each  student  a  scholarship  equal  to 
Ihe  amount  of  such  approved   tuition, 
IjIus  *5.X)00  for  living  ejcpense.s.  The  bill 
provides  thit  the  amount  of  approved 
tuition  shall  be  the  lesser  of  eitiM-  one- 
half  of  the  net  educational  expeiKLitures 
per  student  in  such  degree  program  at  an 
iostitution  or  $7.&00.  This  provision  in- 
.sures  that  adeauate  funds,  diectly  from 
the  student  and  indirectly  froai  the  Fed- 
eral Govemaient,  will  be  made  available 
to  each  educational  institution  in  each 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  $7.M0  Urai- 
tatiou  insures  that  schools  will  net  In- 
crease  their  costs   to  an   unreasonable 
I^vel  simply  because  Federal  eugtport  is 
available. 

Second.  The  bill  proviies  that  any 
.student  who  fails  to  oomplele  a  profes- 
sional degree,  because  of  either  acadonic 
difficulty  or  voluntary  termination  a£ 
training.  Miudi  not  be  redoired  to  npay 
any  of  the  funds  provided  to  such  student 
to  support  such  training.  This  provision 
is  included  since  the  gnal  of  the  program 
is  to  provide  services  to  underserved  pop- 
ulations and  individuals  who  do  not  com- 
plete tbeir  training  would  obvioosly  be 
imqualtfled  bo  provide  such  services. 
Further,  to  require  students  who  failed 
or  quit  health  pnrfessions  schools  to  re- 
i>ay  these  rattier  sizable  sums  of  money 
provided  to  them  as  scholarEhips  would 
be  inequitable.  It  would  also  discourage 
students  from  Joining  the  program. 

Third.  The  bin  provides  that  any  stu- 
dent who  does  finish  a  training  program 
and  who  fails  to  begin  service  «w;cordlng 
to  his  or  her  oWtgatlon,  shall  pay  to  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  twice  the  amount  of 
the  sum  paid  to  the  Individual  as  a 
scholarship  plus  the  Interest  on  such 
funds  at  the  majdraum  legal  prevailli« 
rate  sinoe  the  time  the  scholarship  funds 
were  provided  to  such  student  Again, 
the  goal  of  Vhe  program  Is  to  provide 
services  to  underserved  populatiocs; 
therefore,  new  profesBlanaU  who  reoelyed 
sqppoci  but  refuse  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices should  pay  a  henry  pcnailr. 

The  pragrwn  which  I  have  promeed 
today  woald  SHte  available  to  provide 
services  to  underserved  popolatMns 
thouMods  of  phyadaiiB.  deatistc.  and 
other  health  pmfrsninnalii 


PaK  B  of  the  bfll  Is  a  revision  of  the 
Nattsaml  Beatth  Servtoe  Cotps  program. 
This  put  of  tfae  tattl  Is  quite  similar  to 
HR.  IMS9  previoaBly  introduced  by  my- 
self and  other  members  of  the  Subcon- 
mittee  on  PvbUe  Health  and  fikivlron- 
ment.  and  provides  for  a  strei^rthening 
of  the  administration  of  the  Natkaial 
Health  Service  Corps  progtaaL  Two  pro- 
visions are  particularly  Important: 

nrst.  Tlie  hm  provides  tor  ja arming 
and  development  grants,  np  to  $25,000, 


for  oommunlties  which  have  approved 
applications  for  National  Health  Service 
Oorps  projects.  Ttiese  grants  will  Insure 
that  physicians  and  other  health  man- 
power aspigned  to  the  communfties  by 
the  Corps  will  be  used  elfirtently  and 
effectively. 

Second,  "nie  bill  pro>vides  for  the  Ka- 
tiooal  Health  Service  Corps  projects  to 
reimftxuse  the  Secretary  from  funds  de- 
rived from  fees  from  patients  both  for 
the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  assigned 
CJorps  persorme!  and  for  the  amount  of 
the  fiiods  provided  to  such  assigned  per- 
■^onnel  as  schohtrshipR.  The  Seeretnry 
shall  ptooe  tKe  funds  reortved  as  reim- 
Iwrsement  f<»r  schotanhlps  In  a  trust 
fund  and  use  such  funds  for  t*»e  pro- 
\«ion  cC  schotarships  to  students  in 
trahitr^. 

This  provision  Insures  ttwit  once  the 
'wogrsm  is  in  operation  the  direct  costs 
to  the  Ptederal  Gkwemment  e»ch  year 
will  be  minimal.  This  pTO«rision  will  be 
especially  important  after  the  passage 
of  national  health  toswance  when  all 
residexAB  of  the  UnHed  States  win  be 
aliie  to  PS7  fully  for  health  services.  In 
such  situation,  in  fact,  this  provision 
will  decrease  the  direct  costs  to  th-  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  part  A  scholar- 
ship pnogram  from  a  cilcsteted  $630  to 
S7M  million  in  the  flret  ytmr  to  less  than 
!^r»  mtilion  par  year  when  it  is  flnaHy 
luUy  operative,  after  the  ninth  year. 

Part  C  of  the  bCtl  deals  with  the  aial- 
di.TtTibution  of  physicians  by  specialty 
by  establishing  a  program  to  certify  a 
limited  number  and  an  appropriate 
balance  of  postgraduate  rhyslclan  train- 
ing positions. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
a  national  council  and  10  regional  coun- 
cils. These  councils  would  be  composed 
of  1«  members.  11  of  which  would  be 
physicians.  5  of  wtilch  would  be  non- 
physWan  health  personnel,  and  3  of 
which  wooW  be  reprcBentattves  of  the 
getteral  public.  "Rie  national  council 
wonW  annually  set  tfae  total  number  of 
inteiTMbtp  and  residency  posltiaxB  to  be 
certWed  in  the  following  year.  The  total 
number  In  any  year  would  not  exoeed 
1 10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  medi- 
cal and  osteopathic  degrees  granted  in 
the  United  States  In  that  year.  The  na- 
tional council  would  divide  the  »mitj^ 
number  of  pn«ll,ions  to  be  pertifled  among 
the  various  recognised  physician  special- 
ties and  subspecialties.  The  natiorud 
cooucU  would  <11strihMte  the  eertiAed 
posttuns  to  the  various  vegionai  coumals. 

The  regiimai  councils  would  aas^n  the 
poBltieBs  distrtfanted  to  ttion  by  tte  na- 
tianal  coondl  aoumg  Oie  trahrfwg  ixsti- 
tutloiiB  and  ssiisi  Intlsmi  of  trakiiag 
InstlUdions  operattag  wtthhi  the  region. 
The  regional  councQ  would  not  oertifV 
any  posMon  tai  ezeess  of  the  aomber  as- 
signed by  Che  nattonal  counefl.  Ih  certi- 
fying posftious  In  Institutions,  the 
regional  eunuufl  worM  Insure  ttat  no 
certified  positions  went  to  any  institution 
wtdch  maintained  any  tmeextlfled  posi- 
tion. 

T%ie  bm  prohihlts  health  Insurezs  from 
reinibuislng  InsUtuUons  for  unapproved 
training  positions. 
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Tnere  are  a  number  of  details  in  the 
program  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
a  success.  A  detailed  description  of 
these  is  included  in  the  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis.  Four  features  are  most 
important : 

First.  The  bill  provides  for  the  number 
of  postgraduate  trainee  positions  to  be 
limited  to  110  percent  of  the  number  of 
graduates  of  U.S.   medical   and  osteo- 
pathic schools  in  any  year.  This  limita- 
tion insures  that  even  if  all  positions  in 
certain  specialties  are  filled  and  positions 
in  others  are  vacant,  the  balance  among 
physicians  trained  in  the  various  areas 
will  be  generally  appropriate.  This  limi- 
tation also  has  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  number  of  positions  that  will  be 
available  to  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools.  Even  if  every  position  were  filled, 
the  total  number  of  positions  available 
for  graduates  of  foreign  schools  could 
not  be  more  than  10  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  U.S.  schools.  In  1973, 
there  would  have  been  1,039  positions. 
Second.  The  bill  provides  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  any  institution  which  ob- 
tains a  decreased  number  of  postgrad- 
uate physician  trainees  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  which  has 
a  plan  to  replace  such  individuals  with 
nonphysiclan  manpower,  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  for  each  such  position  decrease 
in  the  first  year  after  such  decrease  and 
$5,000  for  each  such  position  decrease 
in  the  second  year  after  such  decrease. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  positions 
currently  filled  with  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  would  be  included  in  the 
calculatim  of  such  payments. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  support,  with  grants  of  up 
to  $100,000,  the  development  of  training 
positions  in  specialties,  and  geographic 
areas,  to  which  the  national  council  and 
a  regional  counoil  determine  that  such 
additional  positions  are  needed.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  most  of  these  positions 
woxUd  be  in  primary  care.  A  large  number 
of  them  would  be  in  currently  under- 
served  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth,  The  hill  recognizes  that  while 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  physi- 
cians are  now  maldistrlbuted  among  the 
various  specialties,  there  Is  not  agree- 
ment what  the  precise  dlstrlbutian 
should  be.  The  hill,  therefore,  provides 
for  an  extensive  study  of  the  desired 
balance  of  physicians  in  the  various  spe- 
cialties and  subspecialties.  This  study 
would  begin  immediately  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  and  would  be  fin- 
ished before  the  national  council  began 
to  certify  positions  in  1976  for  the  1977 
academic  year.  The  bill  provldea  for  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  a  not-for- 
pr(rflt  group  with  experience  In  the 
analysis  of  health  service  problems  to 
perform  the  study. 

The  program  which  I  have  proposed 
today  would  then  Insure  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served  by  a 
proper  balance  of  physicians  In  the  vari- 
ous specialties  and  subspecialties. 

BPICUL  PBOJSCT  OSAinS 

The  bill  add!  ttonally  deals,  in  part  D 
with  a  numbtt  ot  other  problems  faced' 
by  the  Nation  with  respect  to  health 
manpower. 


The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  schools  of  podiatry 
to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  assist  in 
developing  a  closer  working  relationship 
between  these  schools  and  other  health 
professions  training  programs  and  aca- 
demic institutions. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  public 
health,  and  health  administration  which 
agree  to  increase  the  size  of,  or  institute 
new.  graduate' level  programs  for:  First, 
clinical  nursing  personnel;  second,  clin- 
ical pharmacy  personnel;  and  third, 
community  and  public  health  personnel 
and  health  administrators. 

The  bill  provides  for  grants  to  under- 
graduate schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  to  meet  the  costs  of 
projects  to:  First,  increase  the  supply  or 
improve  the  distribution  of  health  per- 
soimel;  second,  improve  the  curriculimi 
of  such  school ;  third,  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram modification  of  existing  programs 
at  such  schools;  fourth,  increase  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents; and  fifth,  otherwise  strengthen, 
improve,  or  expand  programs  to  train 
such  personnel. 

AKEA  HEALTH    EDUCATION    SYSTEMS 

The  bill,  in  part  E,  deals  with  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  coordination  among  various 
health  education  programs  throughout 
the  countar  by  providing  support,  up  to 
$500,000  in  any  year,  for  area  health  edu- 
cation systems. 

The  bill  defines  an  area  health  educa- 
tion system  as  im  entity  which:  First, 
evaluates  the  health  education  needs  of 
the  residents  of  an  area  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  health  education 
programs  in  the  area  In  meeting  those 
needs;  second,  provides  directly  and  co- 
ordinates the  provision  by  other  organi- 
zations and  institutions  of  health  educa- 
tion to  the  residents  of  the  area;  third, 
has  contracts  or  other  formal  working 
arrangements  with>the  various  institu- 
tions and  organizations  In  the  area  in- 
volved with  health  education;  and  fourth, 
has  as  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
Individuals  which  are  associated  with  all 
the  various  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions involved  with  health  education 
within  the  area. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  education  areas.  It 
particularly  provides  that  such  areas 
shall  follow  the  boundaries  of  one  or 
more  of  the  areas  served  by  agencies 
established  under  section  314(b),  the 
areawlde  health  planning  agencies. 

XAAlr  OUASAItTBtS  AIVD  nn^UST  BtTBSIDIES 

The  bill,  in  part  P,  deals  with  the 
problem  of  access  to  undo-graduato 
training  programs  In  healtti  education  by 
establishing  a  program  of  loan  guaran- 
tees and  Interest  subsidies  for  students  in 
these  programs.  The  program  established 
provides  for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  any  student  In  each 
academic  year.  The  Interest  on  such  loan 
would  be  reduced  by  up  to  3  percent  per 
year  by  payments  by  the  Secretary.  The 
student  upon  gradmtlon  would  have  up 
to  5  years  to  repay  the  total  amotmt 
of  the  loans  made  under  the  program. 

I  Include  the  following  Mbllo«raphy: 
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COSTS   or   BJI.    1435T 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  the  programs 
to  be  established  by  the  National  Health 
Services  Manpower  Act  of  1974.  HJl. 
14357.  are,  whea  compared  with  present 
e]g;>enditure8  and  with  the  benefits  of 
the  program,  reasonable. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,044  billion  was 
authorized  to  support  the  various  pro- 
grams which  would  be  replaced  by  the 
programs  described  In  HJR.  14357.  In  fis- 
cal year  1974,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
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actually  provided  approximate^  $723 
mfllkir  for  these  programs.  In  flsoal  year 
197S.  more  than  $757  million  were  pro- 
vided. The  costs  of  HH.  14357  weold  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  on  the  order  of 
$860  million  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

H^SL.  14357  provides  "«uch  tujas  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  be  authorised  for  each 
vrogrmm.  inctaded  in  tfae  bill.  In  t6is  caae 
the  authorteation  lerels  are  not  vpllcit. 
It  is  possiUe.  however,  by  calcalatl«n.  and 
by  consiJeiius  the  ijrevlotB  aprtopi  ia- 
tions  for  a  variety  of  programs-  which 
will  be  extended,  to  project  the  p<">?aM4' 
costs  of  H.R.  14357. 

The  major  cost  under  HLR.  1435?  is  for 
the  schofauxhip  ptxtgram,  part  A-  The 
W^gMattec  provides  that  each  gtMuate 
levd  Gtudent  in  the  various  healdi  pro- 
fessions shall  be  entitled  to  a  schdfarship 
for  each  year  eoual  to  "approved  tfttlon" 
plus  $5,000  for  living  expenses.  Tbe  bm 
ju-ovldes  that  the  "approved  tijutioa" 
fihail  be  ie«er  of:  first,  cx^i-bail  of  the 
net  educational  expentUtmes  at  the  iiwti- 
tution;  or  second,  $7,500. 

OElng  ttie  number  of  students  in  the 
▼ariows  nit>giaiiis  In  the  1972-7?  aca- 
demic year,  and  using  the  "net  ednca- 
ttanal  expenditures"  for  the  variout  types 
of  sdhoola  determined  by  the  Instiftite  of 
Medicine  atudy.  the  total  oast,  if  fl»  per- 
cent of  the  eUsiUe  atuilents  had  ijirntii 
to  paitlc^te,  of  Uae  adwlantaio  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1973  wwold  Imm  been 
f648  million.  The  breakdown  of  tti|s  flg- 
nre  is  Included  in  table  I.  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  assuming  a  10  percent  incrqfise  in 


the  total  cost  of  the  program  over  the  2- 
year  period  due  to  an  increased  number 
of  el^lble  students  and  inflation  of  the 
educatkm  expeoditare,  the  total  cost  of 
the  scholarritilp  program  would  be  esti- 
mated to  be  $713  million. 

Onetpoint  needs  to  be  emphasized  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  scholarship 
program.  It  is,  that  at  sucii  time  as  large 
numbers  <rf  professtonals  are  actually 
providing  servioes  as  members  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  the  ap- 
propriations required  to  support  the 
scholarship  program,  part  A,  will  be  dra- 
matkmlly  decreased.  This  is  because, 
under  part  B  of  the  bfll,  sponsors  of 
NHSC  projects  are  required  to  reimburse 
the  Secretary,  from  fees  charged  to  pa- 
tients, for  the  costs  of  the  scholarships 
provided  to  health  professionals  assigned 
to  such  projects.  It  is  estimated  that, 
due  to  Hits  provision,  the  appropriation 
neoesBary  to  support  the  scholarship 
prognuii.  would  decrease  to  less  than 
$399  minkm  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Art*  year  in  wiik^  the  pro- 
gram wmrid  be  fully  operational. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program,  part  A,  the  oosts  must  be 
estimated  for  other  programs  included 
in  the  legislation,  parts  B  througli  F. 
WhUe  these  costs  cannot  be  caicalatedL 
as  majr  ttaose  for  part  A,  they  may  be 
projected  based  an  appropriatians  for 
similar  programs  ova-  the  past  sevieral 
years.  If  such  projections  are  nUllaed.  a 
total  fiscal  year  197S  apprapriatioB  of 
$135    to   $ise    milhon   for   the   part   B 


through  F  programs  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. Major  portions  of  these 
funds  would  go  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  area  health  education  systems 
and  to  support  the  expansion  of  gradu- 
ate level  programs  for  niu^se  clinicians, 
pharmacy  cllnictans,  public  health  per- 
sonnel and  health  administrators.  Sig- 
nificant amounts  might  also  be  expected 
to  be  appropriated  for  programs  to  im- 
prove the  undergraduate  training  pro- 
grams In  nursing,  phamsacy  and  the 
allied  heaMii  professions. 

The  oosfe  of  the  program  to  assist  hos- 
pitals to  convert  from  postgraduate  phy- 
sician trainee  manpower  to  other  tj-pes 
of  manpower,  included  in  part  C,  would 
not  re«niire  an  eitpentBture  until  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  ttoe  post-graduate 
physician  trainee  position  allocation  pro- 
gram, fiscal  year  1«78. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  tt»e  cost  of  H.R. 
1<S57  in  fiscal  year  1975  would  undoubt- 
edly be  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1974 
apprcfiriation  for  the  ed^^ing  health 
manpower  progranm,  tlie  benefits  of 
these  iwofciasBB — an  adequate  supply  of 
health  manpower  in  an  of  om-  towns, 
eomnunlties  and  ndghborhoods — more 
than  Justifies  the  r^aUvely  small  initial 
additional  cost. 

Ptottier,  the  reqidrement  for  repay- 
ment by  NHSC  proJectiB  of  seiiolarBhip 
oorts  Insuret.  that  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  Mippwt  this  program  win 
decrease  significantly  once  tlw  program 
Is  fuDy  operational. 

I  include  the  foDowing  ssaterial : 
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qiilres  the  Secretary  to  make  annual  adjust- 
ments to  the  $5,000  payment  In  proportion  to 
any  Inflation  In  living  costs. 

New  sec.  701(c)(2).  Bequires  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  the  amount  of  tuition 
costs  payable  to  participants.  Provides  that 
■■c\\  amount  cannot  exceed  (1)  one-half  of 
ihc  institution's  net  educational  expendi- 
tures for  each  student  enrolled  In  the  par- 
t.cipants  program,  or  (11)  $7,500,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Sets  a  bottom  limit  on  the  amount  of  tui- 
tion costs  which  the  Secretary  can  approve 
for  each  institution.  I»rovldes  that  such 
amounts  cannot  be  less  than: 

(A)  the  greater  of  (1)  the  amount  paid  to 
the  institution  in  1973-74,  under  the  Health 
Professions  Capitation  Grant  Program  and 
the  program  of  Formula  Grants  to  Schools 
of  Public  Health  for  each  student  enrolled 
in   the   pEu°ticlpant's   program,   or 

(2)  20%  of  the  institutions  net  educa- 
tional expenditures  for  each  student  enrolled 
in  the  participant's  program  in  1972-73; 
plus 

<B)  the  average  tuition  paid  by  each 
student  in  the  participant's  program  in 
1973-74. 

When  determining  net  educational  expen- 
ditures the  Secretary  Is  required  to  use  the 
essential  elements  of  the  methodology  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-Institution of  Medicine  for  determin- 
ing such  expenditures. 

New  sec  701(c)(3).  Permits  the  Secretary 
to  pay  an  accredited  educational  institution 
the  tuition  and  other  payments  authorized 
under  new  sec  701.  instead  of  paying  the 
scholarship  recipient  directly. 

New  sec.  701(c)(4).  Requires  payments 
authorised  under  this  section  to  be  paid 
from  the  National  Health  Services  Corps 
Trust  Fund  establislied  under  new  sec.  704A. 
New  aec.  702(a)(1).  Sets  forth  tie  obliga- 
tions which  must  be  met  by  individuals 
receiving  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarships.  Recipients  must  serve  on  ac- 
tive duty  as  commissioned  ofiBcers  lu  the 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  or  as  civil- 
ians in  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(NHSC)  when  the  training  for  which  the 
scholarship  was  received  Is  completed.  Re- 
quires scholarship  recipients  to  sen-e  six 
months  of  active  duty  service  for  each  year 
of  scholarship  support.  Recipient  must  serve 
at  least  twelve  months.  During  NHSC  service, 
recipients  must  provide  health  services  to 
medically  underserved  populations  (as  des- 
ignated under  new  sec.  712)  or  serve  in 
other  areas  or  Institutions  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  designated  as  having  a  priority 
need  for  health  personnel. 

New  sec.  702(a)(2).  Permits  physicians 
and  dentists  who  are  doing  internships  and 
residencies  in  family  practice  to  defer  be- 
ginning tbe  NHSC  obUgation  until  such 
training  is  completed.  All  others  must  be- 
gin their  obligation  upon  completion  of  their 
academic  training. 

New  sec.  702(a)  (3).  Permits  the  Secretary 
to  require  scholarship  recipients  to  s{>end  an 
eight-week  period  during  each  sponsored 
year  in  a  medically  underserved  area  (as 
designated  under  new  sec.  712)  in  order  to 
introduce  the  recipient  to  the  type  of  prac- 
tice he  or  she  will  engage  in  during  the  ob- 
ligation period. 

New  sec.  702(b)(1).  Entitles  the  U.S.  to 
recover  funds  from  NHSC  scholarship  re- 
cipients If  such  persons  fall  to  serve  In  the 
NHSC.  BstabUshes  a  formula  for  determin- 
ing such  amounts.  Requires  repayment  of 
amount  owed  within  tno  years  after  it  be- 
comes due. 

New  see.  702(b)  (2) .  Requires  Uie  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  waiving  or  au^wuding  oom- 
pllanoa  with  NBSC  obllgatlaas  If  eomplianoe 
is  impoBslhla  or  would  cause  extreme  hard- 
ship. 

New  sec.  702(b)  (3).  Provides  that  scholar- 


ship recipients  who  are  academically  dL-;- 
mlssed  or  who  voluntarily  terminate  their 
studies  are  not  bound  to  repayment  require- 
ments. However,  if  such  per.sons  complete 
their  studies  at  a  later  date  they  would  be 
bound  by  the  payhack  clause. 

New  sec.  703(a).  Prohibits  coTintinB;  XHSC 
scholarship  recipients  as  employees  of  DHEW 
when  determining  DHEW  emplovment  ceil- 
ing?. 

New  sec.  703fb).  Requlre.<:  the  Sccret^u^-  to 
i.f ue  regulations  implementing  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program. 

New  sec.  704.  Establishes  a  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Trust  Fund  In  the  Treasury. 
Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
for  ftscal  years  1975.  1976,  and  1977.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  for  services  rend- 
ered by  the  NHSC  (as  determined  under  new 
sec.  716(a) (3)). 

Also  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal years  1975,  1976  and  1977.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Program. 
Part  B — National  Health  Service  Corps 
New  sec.  711.  Establishes  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  within  the  PubUc 
Health  Service.  Provides  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  NHSC  will  consist  of  (i)  regular 
and  reserve  offices  iu  the  PHS  Corps,  and  (ii) 
civilian  personnel  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. (Note:  The  National  Health  Service 
Corps  was  first  established  In  1970  by  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act.  The  Act 
was  amended  and  reauthorized  In  1972.  New 

Part   B   of   H.B.   substantiaUy  amends 

tlie  already  existing  program  and  transfers  it 
from  sec.  329  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  tonew  ttUe  VII.) 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  use  the  NHSC  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
medically    underserved    populations. 

New  sec.  712(a).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
designate  all  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions In  the  US.  Defines  the  term,  "med- 
ically underserved  population."  to  mean:  '"a 
pKjpulatlon  of  an  urban  or  rural  area  (which 
does  not  have  to  conform  to  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  a  political  sulKllvlsion  and 
which  should  be  a  rational  area  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  services)  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  critical  health  man- 
power shortage  or  a  population  group  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  such  a  short- 
age." 

Requires  the  Secretary,  when  designating 
medically  underserved  populations,  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  "a"  or  "b" 
health  planning  agencies  that  cover  the  area 
In  which  the  underserved  population  resides. 
New  sec.  712(b).  Permits  anyone  to  apply 
to  have  a  population  designated  as  medically 
underserved.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider the  following  before  designating  a 
population  as  medically  underserved: 

( 1 )  ratios  of  available  health  manpower  to 
the  population  for  which  the  application  is 
made; 

(2)  indicators  of  the  population's  access  to 
health  services; 

(3)  Indicators  of  the  health  status  of  the 
population;  and 

(4)  indicators  of  such  population's  need 
and  demand  for  health  services. 

New  sec.  713(a).  Establishes  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  must  follow  when 
assigning  NHSC  personnel  to  a  medically  un- 
derserved  area.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
assign  NHSC  personnel  to  such  areas  only  if: 

(1)  the  State  health  agency,  the  local  pub- 
lic health  agency,  or  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  health  agency  or  institution 
serving  the  peculation  applies  for  assign- 
ment; and 

(2)  the  local  government  re^mnslble  for 
the  population  certifies  that  such  assistance 
is  needed. 

New  aea  713(b)  (1) .  ProhibiU  tbe  approval 
of  applications  requesting  assignment  of 
NHSC  personnel  unless  the  applicant: 


(A)  meets  the  conditions  for  application 
approved  under  new  sec  716(a),  and 

(B)  has  given  its  "a"  or  •'b'  health  plan- 
ning agency  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  to  the  Secretary  on  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  Us  application. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  consider  the  popu- 
lation's need  for  health  services  and  llic 
•ivilUnrrries.s  o;  the  community  to  cooperate 
with  the  NHSC.  when  determining  applica- 
tion approva;. 

New  Sec.  713(b)  (2) .  Sets  a  maximum  time 
period  for  assignment  of  NHSC  personnel  to 
a  medically  underserved  population.  Terms 
this  period  an  "approved  assistance  period  ' 
and  defines  It  to  mean:  a  period  "which  mav 
!i  it  exceed  four  years  from  the  date  of  the 
fiT-.«t  assignment  of  NHSC  personnel  after  t;.e 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  application  " 

Prohibits  the  Secretary  from  assigning 
NHSC  personnel  to  a  medically  underserved 
population  after  the  approved  assistance 
period  has  expired.  Permits  extension  of  as- 
signed period  only  if: 

lA)  a  new  application  Is  submitted  meet- 
ing all  conditions  and   requirements: 

(B)  the  Secretary  has  evaluated  (1)  the 
communltv's  continued  need  for  NHSC  per- 
sonnel, (ill  the  growth  of  NHSC  practice 
in  the  community;  and  (iil)  community 
support  for  the  NHSC;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
the  conununlty  has  (i)  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  recruit  Its  own  health  manpower: 
(2)  managed  the  Corps  on  a  flscallv  sound 
basis:  and  (ill)  utilized  the  Corps  appro- 
priately and  efficiently. 

New  sec.  713(c).  Directs  the  Secretarv  to 
assign  NHSC  personnel  to  a  medically  under- 
served  population  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
community's  need  for  health  services  and 
without  regard  to  its  ability  to  pay  for 
services. 

New  sec.  713(d).  Directs  the  Secretarv  to 
try  to  assign  NSHC  personnel  to  communi- 
ties In  which  they  are  most  likely  to  remain 
a:ter  their  assignment  period  has  expired. 

New  sec  714(a).  Requires  NHSC  person- 
nel to  provide  health  ser%ices  (1)  In  a  form 
which  is  most  appropriate  for  the  community 
being  served,  and  (U)  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  community,  regardless  of  any 
individual  s  ability  to  pay  for  care  Directs 
the  Corps  (if  possible)  to  use  any  Federally 
assisted  direct  health  service  program  or  any 
other  heanh  service  activity  which  would 
help  the  Corps  deliver  care  to  medically 
underserved  populations. 

New  sec.  714(b).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to   make  arrangements   for  the   NHSC  to- 

(1)  use  any  health  facility  located  In  the 
assigned  area: 

(2)  use  the  equipment  and  supplies  of 
the  PHS: 

(3)  lease  or  acquL'e  other  equipment  a:id 
supplies;  and 

(4)  recruit  and  hire  ntrrses  and  additional 
allied  health  professions  personnel  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

New  sec.  716(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  NHSC  to  use  a 
PHS  hospital  or  outpatient  clinic  If  a  PHS 
facility  Is  located  In  the  assigned  area,  and 
the  arrangements  can  be  made  without 
jeopardizing  the  delivery  of  health  services 
statutory  PHS  benflclarles.  If  no  PHS  facility 
is  located  in  or  serrtng  the  assigned  area, 
then  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  msLke 
such  arrangements  with  the  nearest  PHS 
facility,  or  with  any  other  health  facility. 

New  sec.  715.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  one  grant  to  each  entity  with  an  ap- 
proved application  under  sec.  713.  This  start- 
up grant  must  be  used  to  establish  medical 
practice  management  systems  foe  NHSC  per- 
soinuel.  acquire  equipment,  and  establish 
continuing  education  programs.  Entities 
must  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  this  grant, 
and  Us  amount  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$25,000, 
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of  approval  for  applications  requesllnt  us- 
slgnment  of  NHSC  persounel  to  meet  :allv 
uiiderserved  populaUoiis.  Requires  each 
entity  submit  llnK  an  appluuitlon  to  i  lake 
IX  binding  arrangement  with  the  Seen  tary 
under  which   the  entity   agrees  to: 

1 1 1  charge  for  health  services  reudere  i  by 
KHSC  personnel; 

l2)  collect  charges  for  health  servlcesfc-en- 
«'ered    (if    reasonaljly    possible).    In    thU     ri 
apect  the  applicant  is  respon.sible  for  col  eci 
ing   payments   from   any    third   party   fayor 
(including  public  agencies)  that  would    )rdl 
i.anly  be  responsible  for  paying  for  the  fosts 
oX  such  services  If  the  services  were  protided 
l-y  other  than  NHSC  personnel;  j 

(3)    pay  to  the  US.   the  leaser  of:         | 

(a)  75  percent  of  all  charges  for  seij'kes 
collected  by  the  entity:  or  i 

(b)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  IIHSC 
personnel,  plus  an  amount  to  cover!  Uie 
scholarship  payments  made  to  such  persc^ncl 
under  sec.  701  (prorated  to  cover  the  letigih 
of   each    individuals   assignment    perloi). 

New  sec.  71tJ(b).  Req\iires  the  NH^  to 
charge  people  Xor  services  rendered.  Charges 
can  be  made  on  a  fee-for-servlce  or -any 
other  bB-sls  and  must  be  set  at  a  rate  M^iich 
reflects  the  value  of  the  services  ren(^re<l. 
Rates  are  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  pursiiant 
to  regulations.  Individuals  who  cannot!  pay 
for  services  will  receive  them  free  of  cSarge 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  thefeec- 
retarys  regulations).  J 

New  sec.  717.  Requires  the  Secretary,  iftider 
his  prescribed  regulations,  to  adjust'  the 
monthly  pay  of  NHSC  physicians  and  tlen- 
tlsts  who  are  serving  medically  unders4-ved 
populations  in  order  to  make  their  salaries 
competitive  with  physicians  and  delftlsts 
in  established  practices  with  equivalent 
training.  The  monthly  Increase  is  limited  to 
a  maximum  «1.(X)0.  and  can  be  made  sonly 
for  the  first  three  years  of  an  Indiviciial's 
assigned  period.  Thereafter,  salaries  »iust 
remain  constant.  ; 

^  NHSC  personnel  who  participate  hii  the 
NHSC  Scholarship  Training  Program  boeome 
eligible  for  this  increment  upon  complftion 
of  their  service  obligation.  J 

New  sec.  718.  Requires  the  SecreUry  tji  (1) 
conduct  recruiting  programs  for  the  IfHSC 
at  health  professions  schools  and  tracing 
centers.  ( li )  assist  people  who  request  assign- 
ment of  NHSC  personnel,  and  (llirTon- 
duct  public  information  programs  hi  rdedl- 
cally  underser\ed  areas  about  the  NHS  J 

New  sec.  719(a).  Requires  the  Secreta*  to 
conduct  or  contract  for  studies  of  metllodd 
of  assigning  NHSC  personnel  in  ordei  to 
Identify  (1)  the  characteristics  of  heflth 
manpower  who  are  likely  to  remain  in  prac- 
tice In  medically  underserved  areas,  (11)  hhe 
characteristics  of  areas  which  have  been  ible 
to  retain  health  manpower,  (ill)  the  apiro- 
prlate  conditions  for  the  assignment  of  l4cle- 
pendent  nurse  practitioners  and  physicians' 
assistants  In  medically  underserved  poptla- 
tions,  and  (Iv)  the  effect  that  primary  tere 
residency  training  In  such  areas  has  on  jthe 
health  care  provided  In  the  area  and  on  |the 
decisions  of  physicians  who  have  receked 
such  training  to  practice  In  medically  under- 
served  areas.  J 

New  sec.  719(b).  Authorizes  the  Secre4ry 
to  sell  to  communities  to  which  NHSC  fer- 
sonnel  have  been  assigned,  at  fair  maScet 
value,  any  equipment  owned  by  him  w^ch 
has  been  used  by  NHSC  personnel  hi  protd- 
ing  health  services.  j 

New  sec.  719(c).  Prohibits  Including  iny 
NHSC  personnel  who  are  serving  medlcllly 
underserved  DODulatlona  in  any  emplc^ee 
counts  In  order  to  determine  employn^nt 
ceilings  for  DHEW.  T 

New  sec.  720(a).  Requires  the  8ecrel4ry 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  Ctongress  by 
May  15  of  each  year)  on: 


(1)  medically  underserved  populations 
designated  In  the  previous  year  and  tho.=e 
which  will  be  designated  in  the  current  year; 

(2)  applications  filed  In  the  previous  "year 
rp(|uestlng  assignment  of  NHSC  i)er.sonnel 
and  action  taken  on  such  applications; 

Ci)  NHSC  personnel  assigned  to  medically 
U!ider?ervcd  popuhuioiis  In  the  pre\  lous  yeiir 
;ir:d  the  number  cf  such  uidlvlduals  who 
applied  to  tlie  NH.'-'C; 

(5)  total  p.itk'jits  .seen  and  patients  visits 
rc-orded    in    tlie   previous   ye.<r; 

(6)  NH.SC  per.soniiel  electing  to  remain  In 
medically  undcr.-crved  area  .ifter  comi>letlon 
ot  .service,  and  tho  number  eleciing  to  leave: 

(7)  result.-i  of  evulmuions  required  under 
fcr.  713ib)  (2mBi  (U)  and  (iiii  for  the 
previous  year;  and 

(8)  amount.s  cli.irgcd.  collected,  and  paid 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  previous  -ear  lor 
MM-vicrs  rendei-ed  bv  NH.SC  personnel. 

New  .«er.  720ib).  Reqtilres  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congicss  by  September  1.  1974^  on 
the  criteria  u.sed  in  designating  medically 
underserved  populations  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  li.si  of  bucii  populations  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975. 

New  sec.  721 .  Renames  the  existing  national 
advisory  council  a,s  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
The  counsel  is  to  be  comiKi-^^ed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers including  membership  from  commu- 
nities served  and  NHSC  personnel  assigned 
to  such  communities.  Gives  the  Council  the 
authority  to  review  and  approve  NHSC  pro- 
gram regulations. 

New  sec.  722.  Atithorlzes  such  .sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  NHSC  as  authorized  under  part  B 
of  new  title  VII.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
seek  appropriations  lor  the  NHSC  one  year 
In  advance  but  prohibits  him  from  using 
such  funds  prior  to  the  year  for  which  they 
are   appropriated. 

Part  C— Post-Graduate  Physician  Training 
New  sec.  7.31.  Establishes  within  the  PHS 
the  National  Council  on  Post-graduate  Physi- 
cian Training  and  requires  Its  membership 
to  consist  ol  (i)  eleven  members  In  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  and  osteopathy,  (11)  five 
members  who  are  nonphyslclan  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  (111)  three  members  from  the 
general  public. 

New  sec.  732(a) .  Defines  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Council.  Requires  the  National 
Council,  before  July  1,  1976,  to  study  the 
system  of  post-graduate  training  for  phy.sl- 
clans  In  the  United  States.  Specifically  re- 
quires the  National  Council  to; 

(1)  commission  and  supervise  an  Investi- 
gation of  physician  specialty  distribution  lu 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions; 

(2)  develop  collaborative  working  rela- 
tionships with  each  physician  specialty  or- 
ganization to  determine  and  assist  their  In- 
dividual actlvlUes  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  practitioners  within  each 
specialty; 

(3)  assess  the  need  for  financial  support 
for  the  postgraduate  training  of  physicians, 
especially  in  primary  care  specialties; 

(4)  assess  the  cervice  needs  of  hospitals 
and  other  health  InstltuUons,  the  role  of 
postgraduate  physician  trainees  In  meeting 
•such  needs,  and  alternative  means  of  meet- 
ing such  needs; 

(5)  assess  the  educational  component  of 
postgraduate  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians; 

(6)  assess  the  Impact  of  PMG's  on  the 
present  and  future  health  care  In  the  U.  S. 
and  foreign  nations. 

New  sec.  733(a).  Establishes  In  each  of  the 
Council,  after  July  1,  1876.  to  administer  the 
program  relating  to  the  postgraduate  train- 
ing of  physicians,  authorized  under  new  sec. 
736. 

New  sec.  733  (a) .  Establishes  In  each  of  the 
ten  DHEW  region*  in  the  U.S.,  »  Regional 


Council  on  Postgradviate  Physician  Training 
and  defines  the  membership  of  each  regional 
council  to  Include  (1)  eleven  members  m 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  osteopathy, 
( 11 )  five  members  who  are  non-physlcian 
health  professionals,  and  (ill)  three  mem- 
b;Ts  from  ths  general  public. 

NcA-  sec.  734(a).  Defines  the  purpo.se  of 
the  regional  council.  Requires  each  regional 
council,  before  July  1.  1976,  to  conduct 
studies  and  other  activities  relating  to  the 
postgraduate  training  of  physicians  within 
its  specific  region.  Regional  councils  are  spe- 
cifically required  to: 

( 1 )  survey  the  institutions  providing  po.n- 
gr-.uuate  training  of  physicians  within  the 
rjgion  and  the  types  of  training  which  is 
and  might  be  provided  by  such  institutions; 

(2)  as.sess  the  service  needs  of  hospitals 
and  othrT  health^lnstltutlons  within  the  re- 
gion. Including  an  as.sessment  of  the  role 
that  postgraduate  physician  trainees  play  in 
meeilag  such  needs  and  alternative  means  of 
meeting  such  needs; 

(3)  a.s3?ss  the  educational  component  of 
the  p.wtgraduate  training  programs  for  phy- 
sicians conducted  within  the  region; 

(41  assess  the  status  of  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  postgraduate  training  of  phy.s- 
cip.ns  within  the  region,  especially  of  pri- 
mary care  training  programs; 

(5)  develop  collaborative  working  rela- 
tionships  with  regional  medical  programs, 
ce.inprehensive  health  planning  program.si 
State  departments  of  health,  and  area  health 
education  system  programs  operating  within 
the  region. 

New  sec.  734(b).  Requires  each  regional 
council,  after  July  1.  1976,  to  administer 
the  program  authorized  under  new  sec.  736 
regarding  the  certification  of  postgraduate 
training  positions  for  physicians  within  its 
region. 

New  sec  735(a>.  RequU-es  the  national 
council  (beginning  on  July  1,  1976.  and  an- 
nually every  July  1,  thereafter)  to  conduct 
certlflcation  program  which  will: 

<  1 )  Establish  the  total  number  of  post- 
graduate physician  training  positions  to  be 
certified  for  the  year  beginning  the  follow- 
ing July  1.  Prohibits  the  number  of  positions 
certified  from  exceedhig  no  percent  of  the 
tot^l  number  of  M.D.  and  DO.  degrees  ex- 
pected to  be  granted  during  the  intervening 
year; 

(2)  assign  the  total  number  of  certified 
positions  to  the  various  categories  of  speci- 
alty and  subspecialty  medical  practice  recog- 
ni/ed  within  the  United  States. 

(3)  assign  from  the  certified  positions  in 
each  medical  and  surgical  specialty  and  sub- 
specialty certified  positions  to  each  of  the 
ten  regional  councils. 

New  sec.  735(b).  Requires  the  national 
council  (beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and 
annually  every  October  1,  thereafter)  to  di- 
rectly certify  each  postgraduate  training  po- 
sitlon  hi  entitles  which  train  physicians  In 
medical  and  surgical  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties and  for  which  there  Is  a  severely 
limited  national  need.  Requires  that  the 
number  of  such  positions  certified  each  vear 
cannot  exceed  10  percent  of  all  postgradiiate 
training  positions  certified  In  that  year.  Re- 
quires the  national  council  (beginning  on 
August  1,  1976  and  annually  every  August  1, 
thereafter)  to  notify  each  regional  council  of 
such  positions  directly  certified  In  Its  re- 
gion. Prohibits  the  national  council  from 
dh-ectly  certifying  such  positions  if  the  re- 
gional council  disapproves  the  certification. 
New  sec.  73e(a).  Requires  each  regional 
council  (by  October  1,  1976  and  annually 
every  October  1,  thereafter)  to  certify  all 
postgraduate  training  positions  In  a  medical 
or  surgical  specialty  within  Its  region.  Sets 
forth  conditions  for  certification.  Prohibits 
the  regional  council  from  certifying: 
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(1)  any  positions  which  exceed  the  num- 
ber assigned  by  the  national  council; 

(3)  positions  in  entitles  have  leas  than 
150  certified  positions; 

(3)  posttlons  m  any  entity  which  main- 
tains uncertified  positions;  or 

(4)  positions  which  are  not  a  part  of,  at 
a  minimum,  an  integrated  tliree-year  poet- 
graduate  physician  training  program. 

New  sec.  73e(b).  Sets  up  guidelines  for 
regional  councils  to  follow  when  certifying 
postgraduate  training  positions.  Each  re- 
gional council  must: 

(1)  try  to  Insiire  equitable  distribution  of 
positions  within  the  region; 

(2)  Insure  that  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  each  training  program  meets  ac- 
ceptable standards;  and 

<3)  gtve  special  consideration  to  certify- 
ing positions  associated  with,  as  an  Inte- 
grated part,  an  area  health  education  sys- 
tem, as  defined  under  new  sec.  751. 

New  sec.  737.  Directs  the  nattonal  council 
and  each  regional  council  to  coordinate  with 
the  Liaison  Ck>mmlttee  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education  when  meeting  the  requirements 
of  sees.  732(a)  (5),  734(a)  (3),  and  736(b)  (2) 
concerning  the  edvtcational  component  of 
postgraduate  physician  training. 

New  sec  738 (a)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
entities  or  associations  of  such  entitles  that 
provide  postgraduate  training  for  physicians 
and  which  are  certified  as  likely  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  positions  before  July  1, 
1977.  Requires  the  assistance  to  be  used  to 
develop  new  or  expand  existing  postgraduate 
training  programs. 

New  sec.  738(b).  Requires  the  Secretary 
when  awarding  assistance  to  give  priority  to 
(i)  programs  which  train  primary  care  phy- 
sicians, especially  family  practitioners,  and 
<ll)  programs  which  train  primary  care  phy- 
sicians and  are  located  in  physician  shortage 
areas. 

New  sec.  738(c) .  Umlts  the  amount  of  such 
assistance  to  9100.000  per  program  In  any 
fiscal  year.  Limits  the  term  of  the  award  to 
two  years. 

New  sec.  738(d).  Authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1975,  1976.  and  1977, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  under  new  sec.  738. 

New  sec.  739.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  entitles  which  will: 

(1)  directly  provide  postgraduate  train- 
ing for  physicians  on  July  1,  1977; 

(2)  have  fewer  postgraduate  trainees  as  a 
result  of  the  certification  process  established 
under  new  sees.  735  and  736;  and 

(3)  wUl  use  the  award  to  provide  those 
services,  fomaerly  provided  by  postgraduate 
trainees,  through  other  health  professionals, 
especially  nurse  cltnlctans. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  $10,000  for 
each  position  decrease  in  the  first  year  after 
the  decrease  has  occurred,  and  t5,000  in 
the  second  year.  Authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1978.  1979,  and  1980, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  new  sec.  739. 

New  sec.  740.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
contract  for  a  study  to: 

(1)  analyse  the  current  distribution  of 
physicians  by  geographic  area  and  by  spe- 
cialty and  subspecialty; 

(2)  project  the  expected  distribution  of 
physicians  by  specialty  and  subspecialty  by 
geographic  area  in  the  years  1980,  1985,  and 
1990; 

(8)  examine  and  critically  evaluate  the 
various  methodologies  for  estimating  the  op- 
timal dlBtrlbutton  of  physicians  by  specialty 
and  subspecialty  and  by  geographic  area. 

(4)  develop  a  reliable  and  appropriate 
methodology  to  establish  the  optimal  distri- 
bution of  physicians  by  specialty  and  sub- 
»P«5lalty  and  by  geographic  area  and  use 
such  methodology  to  make  projeetlooa  on  ttte 
optimal  niunber  of  physlctaas,  and  their  geo- 


graphic and  specialty  and  subspeclaltv  di- 
trtbutlon  for  the  years  1980,  1985,  and"  1990. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  contract  for  this 
study  within  90  days  after  the  appointment 
of  the  national  council.  Requires  the  na- 
tional council  to  approve  the  entity  conduct- 
ing the  study. 

New  sec.  740(b).  EsUbllshes  guidelines  for 
the  national  council  to  follow  when  approv- 
hig  the  organization  to  conduct  the  study. 

New  sec.  740(c).  Requires  an  interim  re- 
port on  the  study  by  January  31,  1975  and 
a  final  report  by  January  31,  1976.  Reports 
must  be  submitted  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  (Committee  and  the 
Senate  I/abor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

New  sec.  740A.  Prohibits  any  health  in- 
surer that: 

( 1 )  deals  in  interstate  commerce,  and 

(2)  grosses  at  least  $1  million  annually  to 
reimburse  or  otherwise  pay  for  these  expenses 
associated  with  (1)  non-certifled  postgradu- 
ate training  programs  for  physicians,  and  (11) 
programs  which  have  been  certified  under 
new  sec.  735(c).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
to  health  Insurers  not  abiding  by  this  re- 
quirement and  permits  the  Secretary  to  take 
civil  action  against  the  Instirer  to  collect  it. 

Supersedes  State  laws  which  would  require 
a  health  insurer  to  make  any  payment  which 
is  prohibited  under  this  section. 

Part  D — Special  Project  Grants 

New  sec.  741(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  public  ar  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  podiatry  and  other  entities  for 
projects  to: 

( 1 )  merge  podlatric  training  programs  with 
physician  and  other  health  professional 
training  programs  and  academic  Institutions, 
or  (2)  make  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  pediatric  training  programs  and  other 
health  professional  training  programs  and 
academic  Institutions. 

New  sec.  741(b).  Authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1975,  1976.  and  1977  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  a  new  sec.  741. 

New  sec.  742(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  non-profit  private  schools 
of  nursing,  pharmacy,  public  health,  health 
administration  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles  for  projects  to  de- 
velop and  expand  graduate  training  pro- 
grams for: 

(1)  clinical  nursing  personnel; 

(2)  clinical  pharmacy  personnel;  and 

(3)  community  and  public  health  per- 
sonnel and  health  administrators. 

New  sec.  742(b).  Authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  new  sec.  742. 

New  sec.  743(a).  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  non-profit  pri- 
vate undergraduate  schools  of  nursing,  phar- 
macy and  allied  health  and  other  public  or 
non-profit  private  entitles  for  projects  to: 

(1)  increase  the  supply  and  Improve  the 
distribution  of  adequately  trained  health 
personnel; 

(2)  effect  significant  Improvements  In  the 
curriculum  of  such  schools; 

(3)  plan,  develop  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  health  personnel  education; 

(4)  Increase  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  students;  and 

(6)  otherwise  strengthen.  Improve  or  ex- 
pand programs  to  train  health  personnel. 

New  sec.  743(b).  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
give  priority  to  entitles  whose  application  for 
grants  has  been  approved  by  an  area  health 
education  system  (as  defined  under  new  sec. 
751 )  serving  the  area  in  which  the  applicant 
Is  located. 

New  sec.  743(c).  Authorizes  to  I>e  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  years  1976,  1978,  and  1977  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  new  sec.  74S. 


r.irt  E— Area  Health  Education  Systems 
New  sec.  751(a).   Defines   the  term   "area 
l.ealth  education  system"  to  mean  a  public 
cr  nonprofit  private  entity  that: 

il)  continuously  evaluates  health  educa- 
tion programs  In  Its  area  and  the  effect  and 
imp;.ct  of  such  programs  on  residents  of  the 
area: 

(2)  pr.:vides  ard  coordinates  health  edu- 
cntion  fiervices  in  its  area.  Including  (1) 
i,tr.:;e  r.nd  allied  health  personnel  tralninp;. 
(ii)  post-graduate  training  of  physiciaiis  m. 
at  tl'.e  irii.;iir.um.  primary  medical  specialties, 
(ill)  continuing  education  programs,  (iv) 
health  professions  career  counceling.  and  ( v  ) 
personal  health  maintenance  services; 

(3)  has  formal  working  arrangement  with 
(1;  a  uruverslty  health  educaUon  center,  (ii) 
State  and  community  colleges  and  private 
universities  and  colleges  which  provide 
health  professions,  nursing,  and  allied  health 
professions,  (ill)  hospitals  and  other  health 
delivery  entities  providing  health  services  or 
liealth  education  training  programs,  (iv) 
State  and  community  public  health  agencies 
providing  community  health  education,  (vi 
voluntary  health  agencies  and  organizations 
providing  health  education  within  the  arer, 
( vi)  State  and  local  health  planning  agencies, 
and  (vii)  PSROs; 

(4)  has  a  governing  board  whose  members 
reside  in  the  area  and  are  associated  with  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  from  the  educa- 
tional field;  (li)  Institutions  that  provide 
health  services,  (ill)  SUte  and  local  health 
planning  agencies,  (Iv)  cotmty  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  (v)  consumers  of  health  serv- 
ices who  are  broadly  representative  of  t'.e 
area's  population  groups. 

New  sec.  751(b).  Defines  the  term  "health 
education  area"  to  mean  a  geographic  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  Requires  such 
area  to  (1)  be  a  rational  area  for  planning 
and  coordinating  health  education,  (ii)  in- 
clude (if  possible)  at  least  one  university 
health  science  center,  and  (lli)  follow  the 
boundaries  of  one  or  more  sec.  314(b)  a;ea- 
uide  health  planning  areas. 

New  sec.  752(a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entities  for  projects  to  plan,  develop,  and  op- 
erate area  health  education  systems.  Limits 
the  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  section  to 
$500,000  per  fiscal  year. 

New  sec.  752(b)  Prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  making  grants  under  this  section  un- 
less the  applicant  has  been  approved  by  the 
sec.  314(b)  areawlde  health  planning  agency 
and  regional  medical  program  operating  in  its 
area. 

New  sec.  752(c1 .  Authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977.  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  new  sec.  751. 

Past  F — Loan  GuAaANTXEs  and  Imteeest 
ScrBsn>iES 

New  sec.  761.  Establishes  a  Federally  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  for  students 
of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the  allied  health 
professions  (as  defined  by  regulations) .  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary,  between  July  1,  1974, 
and  June  30,  1977.  to  guarantee  loans  made 
by  non-Pederal  lenders  to  such  students  and 
to  pay  on  their  behalf  a  3  percent  Interest 
subsidy  on  such  loans  Limits  the  amount  of 
a  loan  guarantee  to  $5,000  per  student  per 
academic  year.  Loans  guaranteed  under  this 
program  must  be  used  for  living  expenses 
and  necessary  education  costs  during  the 
period  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

Establishes  a  Health  Manpower  Loan  Guar- 
antee Fund  In  the  Treasury  to  enable  the 
Sem^tary  to  meet  his  responsibilities  tmder 
this  section.  Authorizes  to  t)e  ^proprlated. 
from  time  to  time,  amounts  reqtilred  for 
the  operation  of  the  fund. 

Tmx  II — MwcKij.Atntops 
Sec  3.  RepeaU  the  Public  Health  and  Na- 
tional   Health    Servloe    Corps    Scholarship 
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Training    Program    under    sec.    225 
PHSA.  Tl-alneeslilps  for   Professional 
Health  Personnel  under  sec.  306  of  the  ! 
Project    Grants    for    Gradnate    Tralnll 
Public  Health  under  sec.  309  of  the  I 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  undfi 
:i29  of  the  PHSA.   programs  for  Healtl 
.--otirch  and  TetichiiiK  Facilities  and  Tra 
(.f  Professional  Health  Por=.cjiniel  undeil 
VII   of  the   PHSA.   and   prunram.s   for 
Training  under  title  VIII  of  the  PHSA. 


HR.   14357  J 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Si|rvlce 
Act.  to  revise  the  programs  of  studel  t  as- 
sistance, to  revl.se  the  National  f  ealth 
Service  Corps  program,  to  e^stabllsh  i  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  {xistgra'  uate 
training  programs  for  physicians,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  training  programs  for  iurse 
clinicians,  pharmacist  clinicians,  commu- 
nity and  public  health  personnel,  land 
health  administrators,  to  provide  ajslst- 
ance  for  projects  to  improve  the  trafnlng 
provided  by  undergraduate  schook  of 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  allied  healtlJand 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  develop  nent 
and  operation  of  area  health  educ  ,tlon 
systems,  to  establish  a  loan  guarantee  and 
Interest  subsidy  program  for  undergi  »du- 
ate  students  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  for  « ther 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horn  e  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  A:  ner- 

ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ad  the 

"National  Health  Services  Manpower  A(  t  of 

1074". 
Sec.    2.    Title    VII    of    the    Public    H^ilth 

Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows  : 

••TITLE    VU— NATIONAL    HEALTH     SI  RV- 
ICES  MANPOWER 

"Part   A — National   HrAi.TH   Services   C  >bps 
Scholarships 

"Sec.  701. (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram (hereinafter  In  this  section  referre  1  to 
aa  the  'program')  for  the  purpose  of  obt  lin- 
ing physicians  for  the  National  Health  ^rv- 
Ice  Corps  established  within  the  Servlc*  by 
part  B. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  participation  li^the 
program,  an  Individual  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  bd en- 
rolled, as  a  full-time  student  In  an  e<l|ica- 
tlonal  Institution  In  the  United  States,  D  ■  Its 
territories  or  possessions  which:  (A)  la  ac- 
credited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary); 
and  (B)  Is  In  full  compliance  (as  determ  ned 
by  the  Secretary)  with  title  VI  of  the  ( ;ivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  (C)  does  not  ch  irge 
any  student  in  a  degree  program  any  tu|  ;lon 
In  excess  of  the  amount  established  for  )  uch 
degree  program  imder  subsection   (c)(ai. 

"(2)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  st  idy. 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  acad<  tnlc 
standing,  leading  to  a  doctorate  level  de  [ree 
In  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  opto  me- 
try,  podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine,  (  r  a 
master  level  degree  In  clinical  nursing,  c  In- 
Ical  pharmacy,  community  or  pu  Dllc 
health,  or  health   administration. 

"(3)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold,  an  appc^nt- 
ment  as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Rigu- 
lar  or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Service  oi  be 
selected  for  civilian  service  In  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps;   and 

"(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve,  as  )re- 
scrlbed  by  section  702,  in  the  Commlsslc  iied 
Corps  of  the  Service  or  as  a  civilian  men  ber 
of  the  National   Health  Service  Corps. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragi  iph 
(3),  each  eligible  Individual  shall  be  enti  led 
to  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  sc  lol- 
arship  for  each  approved  academic  yea  of 
training  (not  to  exceed  four  years).  The 
annual  amount  of  such  a  scholarship  a  tall 
be  equal  ' 
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"(A)  the  tuition  cost  (approve<l  under 
paragraph  (2)  )  for  the  degree  program  of 
the  Institution  In  which  the  participant  Is 
eiiroUed,  plus 

"(B)  $5,000  to  cover  living  expenses,  books, 
eriiiipineiit.  and  other  necessary  educational 
twpense.s  which  aie  liot  oUierv.i?e  paid  as  a 
part  of  the  luilion  payment.  If  t!ie  averat.,i; 
ol  the  Consumer  Pnce  Index  (publl.shed  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Laboi  Statistics)  lor  the 
inontlis  in  any  liscal  year  exceeds  the  aver- 
age of  such  iiidex  in  the  months  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
crease the  payments  made  under  clause  (B) 
for  the  fl.scal  year  following  such  lncrea.se 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  In- 
crease. 

"(2)  (A)  The  tuition  amount  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  institution  shall  not 
be  more  than  the  leaser  of — 

"(1)    one-half  of   the   net   educational  ex- 
penditures per  student  in  such  degree  pro- 
gram at  that  Institution   as  determined  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary;  or 
"(il)  •7,500. 

"(B)  In  no  ca.se  shall  the  tuition  amount 
approved  be  less  than  an  amotint  equal  to 
the  sum  of:  (1)  the  greater  of:  (I)  the 
amount  paid  to  such  institution  for  each 
student  in  such  degree  program  under  either 
section  770  or  309(c)  in  academic  year  1973- 
1974;  or  (II)  20';  of  the  net  educational  ex- 
penditure for  each  student  in  such  degree 
program  at  such  Institution  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  In  academic  year  1972-73; 
and  (U)  the  average  amount  paid  a,<;  tuition 
by  each  student  in  such  degree  program  in 
academic  year  1973-1974.  In  determining  such 
net  educational  expenditures,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  es.seiUlal  elements  of  the 
methodology  for  determining  such  expendi- 
tures developed  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  carry- 
ing out  the  study  required  by  section  205  of 
the  CompreheiLslve  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
accredited  educational  Institution  for  the 
direct  payment  to  the  Institution  of  the  tui- 
tion and  other  educational  expen.ses,  other- 
wise covered  under  this  section,  for  students 
participating  in  the  program.  Amounts  paid 
under  contracts  shall  be  In  lieu  of  scholar- 
ship payments  under  piu-agraph  (1)(A)  to 
the  students  for  whom  benefit  the  contracts 
were  entered   into. 

"(4)  Payments  under  this  sub.sectlon 
shall  be  made  from  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Trust  Ftmd  established  un- 
der section  704. 

"Sec.  702.  (a)(1)  An  Individual  partici- 
pating In  the  program  shall  be  obligated  to 
serve  on  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer In  the  Service  or  as  a  civilian  member 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  fol- 
lowing cjmpletlon  of  academic  training. 
Such  period  of  active  duty  shall  be  six 
months  of  service  on  active  duty  for  each 
year  of  training  received  under  the  program 
with  a  minimum  service  time  of  twelve  con- 
secutive months.  The  period  of  service  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  be  spent 
providing  health  services — 

"(A)  to  a  population  designated  under 
section  712  as  a  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation, or 

"(B)  If  health  manpower  Is  not  needed 
by  such  populations,  in  other  areas  or  In- 
stitutions (including  Public  Health  Service 
and  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
cllncls.  Federal  and  State  prl.sons.  State 
mental  hospitals  and  neighborhood  and 
family  health  centers,)  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  a  priority  need  for 
health  personnel. 

"(2)  The  beginning  of  a  period  of  service 
for  medical  doctors  or  osteopaths  shall  be 
deferred  for  the  period  of  time  required  to 
complete  an  Internship  and  residency  train- 
ing   in    family    practice.    Internal   medicine. 


petliiitncs,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  gen- 
eral surgery,  or  psychiatry.  Periods  of  in- 
ternship or  residency  shall  not  sati.sfy  any 
active  duty  service  obligation  under  this  .sec- 
tion. For  persons  receiving  degrees  in  other 
health  prol'es.ilons  the  obligated  service 
period  shall  comnicnce  ujjon  completion  ol 
their  academic  training. 

"(3)  Any  person  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram may  be  required  to  spend  a  f>erlod  of 
eight  weeks  during  each  sponsored  year  in 
an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  712  for  educational  purposes  and 
for  introduction  to  the  tj-pe  of  practice  to 
be  engaged  In  during  the  period  of  obliga- 
tion. Travel  costs  to  and  from  such  area 
fchall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3),  If.  for  any  reason,  a  person  fails, 
to  either  begin  his  service  obligation  under 
this  section  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  or  to  complete  such  service  obligation, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  Individual  an  amount  determined 
m  accordance  with  the  formula 


•-('?-) 


In  which  "A"  Is  the  amount  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover;  ^^  Is  the  sum 
of  the  amount  paid  under  section  701  to  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person  and  the  Interest 
on  such  amount  which  would  be  payable  If 
at  the  time  It  was  paid  It  was  a  loan  bearing 
Intere.st  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
ra'e;  "t"  is  the  total  number  of  months  in 
such  person's  service  obligation;  and  "s"  Is 
the  numb?r  of  months  of  such  obligation 
served  by  him  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a).  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  this  paragraph 
Fhall,  within  the  two-year  period  t>eglnnlng 
on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes  en- 
titled to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  under  this  section  applicable  to 
any  Individual  whenever  compliance  by  such 
Individual  is  Impossible  or  would  Involve 
extreme  hardship  to  such  individual  and  if 
enforcement  of  such  obligation  with  respect 
to  any  individual  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience. 

"(3)  'When  a  person  undergoing  training 
In  the  program  is  academically  dismissed  or 
voluntarily  terminates  academic  training,  he 
shall  not  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the 
U  S.  Government  of  amounte  paid  under 
this  section  on  his  behalf  unless  he,  at  some 
subsequent  date,  completes  a  doctorate  level 
degree  in  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine, 
or  a  master  level  degree  In  clinical  nursing, 
clinical  pharmacy,  or  public  health  or  healtii 
administration. 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  persona  undergoing  aca- 
demic training  under  the  program  shall  not 
be  counted  against  any  employment  celling 
affecting  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfsj-e. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  Implementation  of  this  part 
within  six  months  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  704.  (a)(1)  Tliere  is  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Trust  Fund  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund   as  provided  In  this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976.  and  June  30. 
1977,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  trust  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amount  received  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  section  7ie(a)  (3)  (B)  (11)  for  services  ren- 
dered by  members  of  the  National  Health 
Service    Corps.    The    amounts    appropriated 
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by  this  paragraph  shall  be  transferred  at 
least  quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund  on  the  bas.i.'; 
of  estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounts  to  be  received  for  the  provision  ol 
.such  services.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  amounts  subsequently  traiis- 
jcired  to  tlie  c;\teiit  prior  estimates  were  in 
excess  of  or  Icsa  than  the  amounts  icquired 
t3  be  transferred. 

•  (3)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  year^  ending 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976^  and  June  30. 
1977,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  trust  fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 
"Pabt  B — National  Health  Sekvicc  Corps 
"Sec.  711.  There  l.s  establl.shed.  within  the 
Service,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Corps")  which  shall  con-slst  of  those  of- 
ficers of  the  Regtilar  and  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  and  which  shall  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
medically  u nderserved  popu latlon s . 

"Sac.  712.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate the  medically  underserved  population? 
in  the  States.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
medically  underserved  population  is  the 
population  of  an  urban  or  rural  area  (which 
does  not  have  to  conform  to  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  a  political  subdivision  and 
which  should  be  a  rational  area  for  the 
delivery  of  health  services)  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  has  a  critical  health  man- 
power shortage  or  a  population  group  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  such  a  short- 
age; and  the  term  'State'  Includes  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  In  designating  medically 
underserved  populations,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  ( 1 )  the  recommendations 
of  the  entities  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plans  referred  to  In  section  314 
(b)  which  cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  areas 
In  which  populations  under  consideration 
for  designation  reside,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of 
any  such  area  for  which  no  such  entity  is 
responsible  for  developing  such  a  plan,  the 
recommendations  of  the  agency  of  the  State 
(or  States)  in  which  such  area  is  located 
which  administers  or  supervises  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 314(a). 

"(b)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary (in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe) 
for  the  designation  of  a  population  as  a 
medically  underserved  population.  In  con- 
sidering an  application  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  loUowlng  In  addition  to  criterU  utUlzed 
by  hlm  In  making  a  designation  under  sub- 
section (a) : 

"(1)  Ratios  of  available  health  manpower 
to  the  population  for  which  the  application 
la  made. 

"(3)  Indicators  of  the  population's  access 
to  health  services. 

"(8)  Indicators  of  health  status  of  the 
population. 

"(4)  Indicators  of  such  population's  need 
and  demand  for  health  services. 

'"S«c.  713.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  th©  Secretary, 
heiath  services  for  a  medically  underserved 
population  If — 

"(1)  the  State  health  agency  of  each  State 
In  which  such  population  Is  located  or  the 
local  public  health  agency  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  health  entity  serving 
such  population  makes  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  assignment,  and 

"(2)  the  local  government  of  the  area  In 
which  such  population  resides,  certify  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  assignment  df  Oorpe 
perstmnel  la  needed  for  aucb  p<9ulmtloii. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
an  application  under  subsection  (a)  for  sa 


a^igiiineni  uuieos  liie  applicant  agrees  i^i 
enter  into  au  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  '.-fh  section  716ia)  aid  iias 
afTorded — 

■  (A)  the  eiuity  reipoiioiljie  lor  tiie  de.Li- 
opmeni  ol  tj.f  piaiio  referred  to  iii  tcctioii 
314(b)  vvlnch  co'.ers  all  or  any  part  of  the 
area  in  wliicii  the  population  lor  which  the 
application  is  fcubniittod  icoides.  tnd 

'■(B)  if  there  Is  .t  part  oi  such  area  loi 
which  no  .such  entity  is  responsible  for  de- 
vclopiiig  such  plaiis.  tlie  agency  oi  the  State 
ill  which  .lucii  part  is  located  which  admin- 
icle r.i  or  siiperMiCS  the  aciiniiiijiration  of  a 
State  pli-ii  approved  under  section  3I4ia), 
an  opportunity  to  review  tlie  application  and 
submit  Its  comments  to  the  Secretary  re- 
specting the  need  for  and  proposed  use  oi 
manpower  requested  in  the  apphcatlon  In 
considering  such  an  application,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  need  of 
the  population  for  which  the  application  wa.s 
submitted  lor  the  health  services  which  may 
l>e  provided  under  this  section;  and  the  will- 
inf,iiesF  of  the  population  and  the  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  or  health  en- 
tities serving  it  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
the  Corps  m  providing  effective  health  serv- 
ices to  the  population. 

'  (2)  (A)  In  approving  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Corps  personnel  to  provide  health 
services  lor  a  medically  underserved  popu- 
lation, tiie  Secretary  may  approve  the  as- 
signment of  Corps  personnel  for  such  popu- 
lation during  a  period  (referred  to  in  tills 
paragraph  as  the  'assistance  jjeriod')  which 
may  not  exceed  four  years  from  the  date  ol 
the  fii'st  assignment  of  Corps  personnel  for 
such  population  after  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  application.  No  assignment  of 
individual  Corps  personnel  may  be  made  tor 
a  period  ending  after  the  expiration  of  the 
applicable  approved  assistance  period. 

"(B)  Upon  expiration  of  an  approved  a-s- 
sistance  period  for  a  medically  underserved 
population,  no  new  assignment  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel may  be  made  for  such  population  lui- 
less  an  application  is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  for  such  assign- 
ment. The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such 
an  application  unless — 

"(i)  the  application  and  certification  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  are  met; 

"(11)  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an  eval- 
uation of  the  continued  need  for  health  man- 
power of  the  population  for  which  the  appli- 
cation is  submitted,  of  the  utilization  of  the 
manpower  by  such  population,  of  the  growth 
of  the  health  care  practice  of  the  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  for  such  population,  and  of 
community  support  for  the  assignment;  and 
"(ill)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  population  has  made  continued  efforts 
to  secure  its  own  health  manpower  that  there 
has  been  sound  fiscal  management  c^  the 
health  care  practice  of  the  Corps  personnel 
assigned  for  such  population.  Including  effi- 
cient collection  of  fee-for-servlce,  third-party, 
and  other  funds  available  to  such  population, 
and  that  there  has  been  appropriate  and  ef- 
ficient utilization  ot  such  Corpe  personnel. 
"(c)  Corpe  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to 
provide  health  services  for  a  medically  under- 
served  population  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  the  population's  need  for  health  services 
and  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  population  to  pay  for  health  serv- 
ices. 

"(d)  In  making  au  assignment  of  Corps 
personnel  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  match 
charactnlstlcs  of  the  assignee  (and  his 
spouse  (if  any) )  and  of  the  population  to 
which  such  assignee  may  be  assigned  In  or- 
der to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  the  assignee 
remaining  to  serve  the  population  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  assignment  period.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  last 
nine  months  of  the  assignment  period  of  a 
member  of  the  Corpe,  review  such  member's 


,Aa^i^i,;L.e:.t  and  the  situation  in  the  area  to 
which  he  was  assigned  for  tiie  purpose  of 
deternuii:nK  the  advisability  of  extending  tiie 
iJ.^riod  o!  such  member's  a-sMgnment 

Siic.  714.  la)  in  providing  health  servic?3 
i\<:-  a  medically  uuder-.erved  popi'lalion  un- 
d'.-i-  ih;,  section.  Corps  per^^onnel  .'■hall  utilize 
the  techniques,  facilities,  and  ork:anii:aiional 
'.I  -ms  niobt  ;:ppropriate  fur  the  area  in  which 
Ttie  population  re--ide.s  aid  sliall.  to  ti.e  max- 
.1 '.:i  f  [  ^•..  lit  leatible  provide  such  services 
(1)  to  all  i'lcnibeio  of  the  population  re- 
Eara;ess  of  fneir  ability  Lo  pa\  !or  liie  aerv- 
icc-s.  and  (2)  in  connectimi  with  (Ai  direct 
licaUii  scr\lC2o  program':  c.-irriect  out  by  the 
S--r-.ic£:  (B)  any  direct  health  service*  pro- 
y!.i!n  cjrricd  out  in  whole  cr  in  pan  xvuh 
Fcdcr.-l  financial  as.sibtai.ce;  or  (C)  any  other 
health  services  activity  whi..h  is  m  further- 
ance of  the  purpose.?  of  this  iiectior 

(b)  Notwithslauding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  il)  may,  lo  the  e.xtent 
feasible,  uiaUe  such  arrangements  as  he 
di t':-rmii;es  iiece.sb:iry  to  enable  Corps  per- 
.so'inel  in  providing  health  services  for  a 
ireriically  underserved  population  to  utilize 
tl'e  health  facilities  of  the  area  in  v\-hlch  the 
population  resides,  and  (2)  may  ma'Ke  such 
anangements  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
'or  the  u«e  of  eqiupment  and  supplies  of  the 
.Service  and  for  the  lease  or  acquisition  o: 
o'.her  equipment  and  supplies,  and  may  se- 
cure the  temporary  .services  cf  nurses  and 
allifd    health    professionals. 

■■'c)  If  such  area  Is  being  served  (as  de- 
terniined  under  regulations  of  t!ie  Secretary) 
by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care  deli  ery 
facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secretary  sh.ill  in 
addition  to  such  other  arrangments  as  the 
Secretary  may  make  under  subsection  (h). 
arrange  for  the  utilization  of  such  hospital 
or  facility  by  the  Corps  personnel  in  pro-. id- 
iiVL;  health  services  for  the  population,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  utilization  viu 
not  Impair  the  delivery  of  health  ser-.  icei 
and  treatment  through  such  hospital  or  fa- 
cility to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  health 
services  and  treatment  through  such  hos- 
pital or  facility.  If  there  are  no  health  facili- 
ties in  or  serving  such  area,  the  Secretary 
may  arrange  to  have  Corps  personnel  pro- 
vide health  services  in  the  nearest  health 
faculties  of  the  Service,  or  the  Secretary  may 
lease  or  otherwise  provide  facilities  in  sucii 
area  for  the  provision  of  health  services 

"Sec.  715  The  Secretary  may  make  one 
grant  to  any  applicant  with  an  approved  ap- 
plication under  section  713  to  assist  it  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  medical 
practice  management  systems  for  Corps  per- 
sonnel, acquiring  equipment  for  their  use  in 
providing  health  services,  and  establishing 
appropriate  continuing  education  programs 
and  opportunities  for  them.  No  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  paragraph  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  therefor  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  no  giant  may  be  made  for  more 
than  $25,000. 

"Sec.  716.  (a)  "Hie  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  to  the  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation under  section  713  that  the  entity 
which  submitted  the  application  enter  into 
an  appropriate  arrangement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  which — 

"(1)  the  entity  shall  be  re.'sponsible  for 
charging  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
for  health  services  by  the  Corps  personnel  to 
be  assigned; 

"(2)  the  entity  shall  take  such  action  aa 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  collection  of  pay- 
ments for  such  health  services,  including  if 
a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  other  third  party  would  be 
responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
health  services  If  It  had  not  been  provided 
by  Corps  personnel  under  this  section,  the 
collection,  on  a  fee-for-eervlce  or  other  basis, 
from  such  agency  or  third  party  the  portion 
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of  such   cost  for  which   It  would   be  af)   re- 
nponalblA   (tuid   In  determining  the  ang  ount 


of   such   ooet   which   such    agency    or 
party  would  be  responsible,  the  health 


Ices   provided    by   Corps    personnel    sha  1    bo 
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lerv- 


:  irac- 


col- 
sub- 


considered  as  being  provided  by  private 
tit  loners) :  and 

"(3)    the  entity  shall   pay   to   the   Uiited 
States  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)    75  per  centum  of  the  aniiount 
lected  by  the  entity  In  acrordance  with 
rertion    (a)    In    eadi    calendar   quartet*   (or 
other  period  as  may  be  i^pecifted  In  the  ai  Tec 
mentl ,  or 

•■|B)  the  Slim  of  (I)  the  pay  and  aSo^'- 
arces  for  the  Corps  personnel  for  such  ^mr- 
t.-r  (or  other  period),  and  '11)  an  an«)unt 
» hlch  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  fotal 
f:  nount  of  payments  made  to  Corps  pers<pinel 
!  rovlded  to  the  entity  under  section  7|1  as 
the  number  of  days  In  such  quarter  (or  jther 
period)  bears  to  the  nvunber  of  days  1^  the 
assignment  period  for  sxich  personnel.  ] 
Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  under  »uch 
an  arrangement  shall  be  deposited  li^  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  ihall 
bo  disregarded  In  determining  the  axac^^nts 
of  appropriations  to  be  requested  undefjsec- 
tlon  722  and  the  amounts  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  appropriations  made  under  juch 
section   to  carry  out  this  section.  i 

"(b)  Any  person  who  receives  health  ^rv- 
Ices  provided  by  Corps  personnel  uudefiihls 
tcctlon  shall  be  charged  f-r  sacli  £orvlc«p  on 
a  fee-for -service  or  oiiier  bisis  at  a  rat«  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  reg^ila- 
tloos,  to  recover  the  value  of  such  services; 
except  that  if  such  jjerson  is  deternflned 
lander  regulAtlons  of  the  Secretary  to  b« un- 
able to  pay  such  charge,  the  Secretary  ihall 
provide  for  the  furnifihlug  of  such  servicfs  at 
a  reduced  rale  or  without  charge. 

"Sec.  717.  The  Secretary  shall,  under  i4gu- 
Utlons  prescribed  by  him,  adjust  the  m<«lh- 
ly  rate  of  pay  of  each  physician  and  deiust 
member  of  the  Corps  who  is  directly  engiged 
In  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  a  iSed- 
ically   underserved  popuiatlou  as  follow*. 

"(1)  During  the  first  UiUty-sii  montt»  lu 
which  such  a  member  is  so  engaged  in 'the 
delivery  of  health  cervices,  his  monthly  f-ate 
of  pay  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  Inot 
to  exceed  » 1.000)  which  when  added  to: the 
member's  regular  monthly  rate  of  pay  jimd 
allowances  wlU  provide  a  naonthly  luo^e 
compeUUve  with  the  average  monthly  Uicfme 
from  an  established  practice  of  a  niembef  of 
sucb    member's  prckfeasiou    with    equlvalknt 

training 

"(2)  During  the  period  beginning  uiwn 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-aU  monthaj  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  ending  i|ltb 
the  month  In  which  the  otember's  regular 
monthly  rate  of  pay  and  aUowanoes  U  e^lual 
to  or  exceeds  the  monthly  income  he  jre- 
celved  for  t^  last  oX  such  tbJrty-aU  nvnnfh^ 
the  member  ahaU  recelv*  in  addition  to  hi* 
regular  rate  of  pay  and  aUowancm  Ian 
amount  which  when  added  to  such  regular 
rate  equals  tht  monthly  income  he  recetjwd 
for  such  last  month. 

In  th«  case  of  a  member  of  the  Corp*  #bo 
1«  direct!/  encased  In  the  provision  of  hcittth 
sarnceB  to  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion in  accordance  with  a  aemce  obUgal|on 
Incurred  undef  section  702,  the  provlsloni  of 
this  para(;rapb  shall  apply  to  aucb  men«>er 
upon  sAtiJifartory  completion  of  Bucb  aerilce 
oi)lii:.-»tlon  and  the  first  thlrtv-ilx  month4oir 
bin  being  so  engaged  In  the  deUvery  of  he^th 
care  shaU.  for  purpoaes  of  tbla  paragraph ,' be 
deemed  to  begin  upon  racb  •atlsfacQ|ry 
completion.  ; 

•  Sbc.  718.  (a)  (1)  Ttie  8«a-etary  chall  con- 
duct at  medical  and  nuralng  schooU  tkui 
other  m:boa*M  of  the  health  profecslona  ^m1 
training  cmtcn  for  tbm  allied  health  pro«|«. 
-lofis.  recruiting  programa  for  the  Cb^M. 
auch  programs  aball  Include  the  wide  Sn- 


semlnatlon  of  written  Information  on  the 
Corps  and  visits  to  such  schools  by  i}erson- 
nel  of  the  Corps. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  relmbur.<w  appli- 
cants for  positions  In  the  Corps  for  actual 
expenses  Incurred  In  traveling  to  and  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  an  area  In  which 
they  would  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
assigned  in  such  area.  The  Secretary  sliall 
not  relmburfe  an  applicant  for  more  than 
one  such  trip. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  provide  as- 
sl.stance  to  persons  seeking  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  to  provid;  under  this  sec- 
tion health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  populations,  and  (2)  conduct  such 
Information  programs  In  areas  In  which  such 
populations  re^^lde  as  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  public  and  private  health  entitles 
serving  those  areas  of  the  assistance  available 
to  such  populations  by  virtue  of  their  deslt;- 
nation  under  this  section  as  medically 
underserved. 

"Sxc.  719  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  or  con- 
tract fcr  studies  of  methods  of  assigning 
und;r  this  part.  Notional  Health  Service 
Corps  personnel  to  medically  underserved 
populations  and  of  providing  health  care  to 
such  populations.  Such  studies  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  Identifying  ( I )  the  character- 
istics of  health  manpower  who  are  mere 
likely  to  remain  in  practice  In  areas  In 
which  medically  underserved  populations  are 
located.  (2)  the  characteristics  cf  areas 
which  have  been  able  to  retain  health  man- 
power, (3)  the  appropriate  conditions  for 
assignment  of  independent  nurse  practition- 
ers and  physician's  assistants  in  areas  In 
which  medically  undersenred  populations  are 
located,  and  (4)  the  effect  that  primary  care 
residency  training  in  such  areas  has  on  Uie 
health  care  provided  in  such  areas  and  on 
the  decisions  of  physicians  who  recelvrd  such 
training  respecUng  the  areas  In  which  to 
locate  tbeir  practice. 

"(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  asslgu- 
inent  of  Corps  personnel  to  provide  health 
kcrvlcee  for  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion, the  Secretary  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law)  may  sell  to  the  entity 
which  submitted  the  last  appUcaticn  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c)  for  the  assign- 
ment of  CoriM  personnel  for  such  population 
equipment  of  the  United  States  utUized  by 
such  personnel  in  providing  health  services. 
Sales  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  equip- 
ment sold  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary). 
"(c)  Couunlssloned  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corps  assigned  to  provide 
health  services  for  medlcaUy  underserved 
populations  ebAll  not  be  included  In  de- 
termining wbetber  any  limitation  on  the 
number  of  personnel  which  ntay  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  HetUth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Wel'.\re  has  been  exceeded. 

"Ssc.  730.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  no  later  than  May  15  of  each 
year— 

"(1  the  number.  Identity,  population,  and 
extent  of  underservioe  <rf  all  medically  un- 
derseryad  popuiatlona  in  each  of  the  State 
In  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  khe  report  is  made  and  the  numl>er  of 
medically  underserved  populations  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  wiU  be  dalgnated 
under  section  712  In  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  rsport  is  made: 

"(2)  the  number  of  applications  filed  in 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  rt^lgnmnnt 
of  Corps  personnel  under  this  section  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application; 

"(3)  the  number  of  and  types  of  Corps 
personnel  assigned  In  such  preceding  year  to 
provide  health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  populations,  the  number  and  types  of 
additional  Corps  personnel  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  assigned  to  provide 
such  semcea  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 


the  report  Is  submitted,  and  the  need  (tf 
any)  for  addltl(xial  personnel  for  the  Corps; 
"(4)  the  recruitment  efforts  engaged  In  for 
the  Corps  In  such  preceding  year.  Including 
the  programs  carried  out  under  section  7i8 
(a)(1)  and  tbe  number  of  qualified  persons 
who  applied  for  service  In  the  Corps  In  each 
professional  category; 

"(5)  the  total  number  of  patients  seen 
and  patient  visits  recorded  during  such  pre- 
ceding years  In  each  area  where  Corps  per- 
scmnel  were  assigned; 

"(6)  the  number  of  health  personnel  elect- 
ing to  remain  after  termination  of  their  serv- 
ice In  the  Corps  to  provide  health  services  to 
medically  underserved  populations  and  the 
number  of  such  personnel  who  do  not  make 
such  election  and  the  reasons  for  their 
departure; 

"(7)  the  results  of  evaluations  made  under 
section  713(b)  (2)  (B)  (11).  and  determina- 
tions makde  under  section  713(b)  (3)  (B)  (111), 
during  Siich  preceding  year;  and 

•■(8)  the  amount  (A)  charged  during  such 
preceding  year  for  health  services  by  Corps 
pers'-nnel.  (B)  collected  In  such  year  by  en- 
titles In  accordance  with  arrincements  un- 
der section  716.  and  (C)  paid  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  year  under  such  arrangements. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  Congreaa  (1)  not 
later  than  September  1.  1974.  the  criteria 
used  by  him  In  designating  medically  under- 
served  populations  lor  purposes  of  secUon 
712  of  the  Public  Health  Serrlee  Act.  and  (2) 
not  later  than  January  1.  1«73.  the  Identity 
and  niunber  of  medically  uiKierserved  popu- 
lations la  each  State  meeting  such  criteria. 
•Sk.  721.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established 
a  councU  to  be  known  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  the  Nattonal  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  (hereinafter  in  this  sectlcn  re- 
ferred to  as  the  CouncU") .  The  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  as  foUows: 

"(A)  Pour  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public  to  repte; ent  the  cc  n- 
sumcrs  cf  health  care,  at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  a  medically  underserved 
population  for  which  Corps  personnel  are 
provUlng  health  services  under  this  section. 
"(B)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  health  teaching  professions. 
"(C)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  State  health  or  health  planning  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  Three  members  ahaU  be  appointed 
from  the  Servloe.  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Corps  directly  engaged  In 
the  provision  of  health  services  for  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population. 

"(E)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Pi  mining 

"(F)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs. 

The  Council  shall  consult  with,  advise,  and 
make  reoommendationa  to,  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  his  responsibilities  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  artd  shall  review  «nd 
approve  regxaationa  pramuigated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  aectton  and  section  225. 
"(2)  Members  of  the  Ooimdl  ahall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
not  be  renwved.  except  for  cause.  Members 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  CouncU. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  aMettnga  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  oci  the  business 
of  the  a>uacll.  ahaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  each  day  (including  traveltinae)  In  which 
they  are  so  serving  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS-IS  of  the  Oeoeral  Schedule,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  builness  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 5708(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
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Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  which  shall  change  the  name  of  the  ad- 
visory council  previously  established  under 
section  329  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  advisory  council;  and 
th3  amendment  made  by  such  subsection 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  such  ad- 
visory council  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
appointments  made  to  the  advisory  council 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  722.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975.  June  30,  1976. 
and  June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  An  appropriation  Act  which  appropri- 
ates funds  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  may  also  appropri- 
ate for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  funds  that  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  such 
paragraph  for  such  next  fiscal  year;  but  no 
funds  may  be  made  available  therefrom  for 
obligation  under  this  section  before  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.". 

"Paxt  C — Postgraduate  Phtsician  Tb aiming 
"Sec.  731.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  National  Council 
on  Postgraduate  Physician  Training  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Nation- 
al Council'). 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  consist  of 
nineteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service  from 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  follows: 

"(I)  Eleven  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  persons  In  the  medical  and  osteopathic 
professions.  Of  the  eleven: 

"(A)  six  shall  be  practicing  physicians  as- 
sociated with  specialty  and  subspecialty 
physician  (and  Including  osteopathic)  orga- 
nizations. Including  one  each  from  the  spe- 
cialties or  subspecialties  of  family  practice. 
Internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  stirgery,  and  psychiatry; 

"(B)  two  shall  be  physicians  associated 
with  organizations  associated  with  postgrad- 
uate physician  training; 

"(C)  two  shall  be  physicians  associated 
with  medical  schools  or  university  health  sci- 
ence centers;  and 

"(D)  one  shall  be  a  physician  In  postgrad- 
uate physician  training. 

"(2)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
persons  who  are  nonpbysiclan  health  profes- 
sionals. Of  the  five: 

"(A)  two  shall  be  individuals  associated 
with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(B)  one  shall  be  a  State  or  local  health 
planner  c*  public  health  administrator; 
"(C)  one  shall  be  a  medical  student'; 
"(D)  one  shall  be  a  nurse  or  other  allied 
health  professional. 

**(8)    Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public. 
The  members  of  the  National  Council  shall 
select  a  cbalnnan  from  among  their  own 
number. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  National  CouncU 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  three  at  th» 


end  of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. 

No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  National  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof,  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  National  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to 
rec?ive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  for  any  day 
(including  traveltime)  the  dally  equivalent 
of  tiie  effective  rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"Sec.  732.  (a)  Upon  appointment  and  prior 
to  July  1.  1976,  the  National  Council  shall 
conduct  studies  and  other  activities  relevant 
to  the  various  matters  related  to  the  post- 
graduate training  of  physicians  specifically 
including  the  following: 

"(1)  The  commissioning  and  supervision 
of  the  Investigation  of  physician  specialty 
distribution  In  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  as  prescribed  by  section  740. 

"(2)  The  development  of  collaborative 
working  relationships  with  each  physician 
specialty  organization  to  determine  and  as- 
sist their  Individual  activities  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  location  of  practitioners 
within  each  specialty. 

"(3)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  finan- 
cial support  for  the  postgraduate  training 
of  physicians,  especially  in  primary  care 
specialties. 

"(4)  An  assessment  of  the  service  needs 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  institutions, 
the  role  of  postgraduate  physician  trainees 
In  meeting  such  needs,  and  alternate  means 
of  meeting  such  needs. 

"(5)  An  assessment  of  the  educational 
component  of  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams for  physicians. 

"(6)  The  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates  on  the  present  and 
future  health  care  In  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

"(b)  After  July  1,  1976,  the  National  Coun- 
cil ShaU  administer  the  program  established 
by  section  735  and  carry  out  such  other  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  Incidental  to  such  ad- 
ministration. 

"Skc.  733.  (a)  For  each  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  regions 
there  is  established  a  Regional  Council  on 
Postgraduate  Physician  Training  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  'Regional  CJoun- 
cU').  Each  Regional  CouncU  shall  consist  of 
nineteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
appointments  and  competitive  service  from 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Eleven  ahaU  be  appointed  from  per- 
sons in  the  medical  and  osteopathic  profes- 
sions. Of  the  eleven: 

"(A)  Biz  shall  be  practicing  physicians  in- 
cluding one  each  from  the  specialties  or  sub- 
specialties of  tamUy  practice.  Internal  medi- 
cine, pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
surgery,  and  psychiatry; 

"(B)  two  shall  be  phyaiclans  associated 
with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(C)  two  ahaU  be  physicians  associated 
with  medical  schools  or  university  health 
science  centers;  and 

"(D)  one  ahaU  be  a  physician  In  postgrad- 
uate physician  training. 

"(2)  Five  memben  ahaU  be  appointed  from 
persona  who  are  nonphyalolan  health  profee- 
Blonalw.  Of  the  five: 
"(A)  two  ab«ll  be  ludivlduala  associated 


with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs: 

"(B)    one  shaU  be  a  State  or  local  health 
planner  or  public  health  administrator; 
'(C)  one  shall  be  a  medical  student;  and 
"(D)    one  shall  be  a  nurse  or  other  allied 
hca.th  professional. 

"(3)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  genera!  public. 

The  members  of  each  regional  council  sha'.l 
t«Iect  a  chairman  from  among  their  own 
number. 

"(b>  Each  member  of  a  regional  council 
shall  hold  oifice  for  a  term  of  lour  years, 
except  that — 

"(1)  .iny  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  t-erm 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
bold  office  for  the  remainder  of  such  t<-rm. 
and 

"  (  2 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  fir?t 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  nt 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  continu- 
ously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  a  regional  council,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  thereof, 
or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of  a  regional 
council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
I>ensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  for  any  day  (including  travel - 
time)  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  effective 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  mav 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 
"(d)  All  members  of  a  regional  council 
shall  be  residents,  and  fully  employed  to  the 
extent  of  their  employment,  within  the  region 
served  by  the  regional  councU. 

"Sbc.  734.  (a)  Upon  appointment,  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1076,  each  regional  councU  shall 
conduct  studies  and  other  activities  relevant 
to  the  various  matters  related  to  the  post- 
graduate training  of  physicians  within  the 
region  served  by  the  regional  councU,  spe- 
cifically including  the  following: 

"( 1 )  A  survey  of  the  Institutions  providing 
p)ost-graduate  training  of  physicians  within 
the  region,  including  an  analysis  of  the  types 
of  training  currently  provided,  as  weU  as  the 
types  of  training  that  might  be  provided  by 
such  institutions. 

"(2)  An  assessment  of  the  service  needs  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  institutions  with- 
in the  region.  Including  an  assessment  of 
the  role  that  postgraduate  physician  trainees 
play  In  meeting  such  needs  and  alternative 
means  of  meeting  such  needs. 

"(3)  An  assessment  of  the  educational 
component  of  the  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams for  physicians  conducted  within  the 
region. 

"(4)  An  assessment  of  the  status  of  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  postgraduate  training 
of  physicians  within  the  region.  especiaUy  of 
primary  care  training  programs. 

"(6)  Development  of  coUaborative  work- 
ing relationships  with  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, comprehensive  health  planning  pro- 
grams. State  departments  of  health,  and 
area  health  education  system  programs  op- 
erating within  the  region. 

"(b)  After  July  1.  1976,  each  regional 
councU  ShaU  administer  the  program  estab- 
lished by  section  736  and  carry  out  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  incidental  to  such 
administration. 

"SKC.  735.   (a)   On  July  1,  1»76.  and  not 

later  than  July  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the 

National  CouncU  abaU  conduct  a  oerttflca- 

tlon  program  aa  foUows: 

"(1)  EsUbUab  the  total  number  of  poet- 


I 
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graduate  physician  tralntag  positlousltj  be 
certified  for  the  year  beginning  on  th4  next 
loiiowlng  JiUy  I.  Sucli  certUied  po(lilon:; 
^.hall  not  exceed  110  per  centum  of  the>iu!ii- 
ber  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  doctor  ol  osU-- 
opathy  degrees  expected  to  be  granted  in  Uie 
Intervening  year  in  'he  UuUed  StaU\s„= 

"i2)  AiSigu  the  total  uujnber  of  }c<-rti- 
ncd  positions  so  estiibliiOicd,  lo  tlie  virioui 
•  •ateKorles  of  specialty  and  subsp4rl.iUy 
practice  of  medicine  recognized  wlth%i  th? 
United  States.  Tn  avrlgnii-g  po"^ltlons  to  the 
variou-s  catcgorlCo  of  speclaUy  and  subsjeclal- 
ty  practice  of  medicine,  the  National  C^inicil 
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.;hall  take  into  consideration  the  flndligs  of 
the  study  tonJin  ted  pLir.uiaut  to  sJctton 
740.  I 

"(3)  A.sslgn  from  the  certified  positions 
so  established  In  each  physician  specialty 
and  subspecialty  certified  positions  toleacii 
of   the  ten   re^'ional  council.^.  : 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1076,  nnd  October  1  of  each  subse<iipnt 
vear  cllr--  i  .^rtlfy  position.^  In  enttle-;, 
a-Kl  p'ci  1'  :,i8  of  stich  entitle',  whlcj  dl- 
rf"';7  provide  postgraduate  tralnlnj  of 
ph'  Icfins  In  those  phyulclan  npecialtlef  nnd 
sji?  pedaltlea  In  which  snfflclent  nviijbers 
of  phvslclans  are  not  needed  natlonaBy  to 
ticrniit  a  proper  dHtrlbiitlon  of  such  posi- 
tion., to  the  regional  councils  Such  fcosi- 
llons  Bhall  not,  in  any  vear  of  the  progrnm 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  nijiber 
of  certified  positions  for  sticii  year.  Cfc  or 
before  August  1,  1976.  and  August  1  ofieach 
subsequent  yeftr  the  National  Council  khall 
Inform  the  respective  regional  corincU  if  all 
poeltlons  propo.'^ed  to  be  directly  certlHed 
within  such  region.  No  position  may  bi  dl- 
recOy  certified  by  the  National  Council  f  the 
reepectlve  reKlonal  courwil  dlsapproyes  >\ich 
position  within  thh-ty  days  of  notiaa|tion 
by  the  National  Council  of  such  proAjsed 
oertlAcatlon.  ; 

•Sec.  736.  (a)  Each  regional  council  ftiaii, 
not  later  than  October  1.  197«,  and  Octc^er  1 
of  e»ch  lubeequent  year,  certify  po6tgr|du- 
ate  training  positions  tn  entitles,  and  aafocl- 
ations  of  such  entitles,  which  directly  bro- 
vlde  such  training  within  the  region  8«fved 
by  the  regional  council.  In  certilylng  luch 
poeitloos.  the  regional  council  shall  s  not 
certify  any  position —  1 

"(1)  In  any  physician  specialty  or  |ub- 
spaclalty  in  excess  of  the  number  of  c^rtl- 
fled  positions  In  such  specialty  or  sulttpe- 
cUlty  assigned  to  the  rcK'lonal  counc^  by 
the  National  Council  under  section  738(a) 
(3».  • 

"(a>  In  any  entity,  or  aseoclatlon  of  tuch 
entitles,  which  has.  or  will  haye.  Irtfthe 
aggregate,  fewer  than  one  hundred  andlfifty 
such  certified  posttlons:  • 

"(S)  In  any  entity  which  malntalnslany 
postgraduate  physician  training  position 
or  any  association  of  entities  tn  which  ^ny 
partMpaUng  enuty  maintains  any  inch 
position,  which  la  not  eerttfled  by  tb«  re- 
gional council  as  a  graduate  training  sosi- 
tlon  for  phystctams:  or  " 

"(4)  which  Is  not  a  part  of.  at  a  mlnlnium, 
an  integrated  three-year  postgraduate  fehy- 
slclan  training  program  f 

"(b)  In  certifying  positions,  each  regional 
oounou  alMli —  ^ 

•■  (1 )  to  the  wtent  feasible,  inKure  tha«  the 
oertaied  poatthMM  are  equitably  distribiited 
freographlcally  witbtn  tlie  region  serve*  by 
the  regional  oouncll:  7 

"(2)  Inaure  that  the  educational  Com- 
ponent of  each  training  program  me«t«  ac- 
ceptable standards;  end  i 

"(S)  give  special  consideration  to  cetiify- 
Ing  poelttona  a8«>clatad  with,  aa  an  feite- 
gratad  part,  an  area  tiaaltb  education  *y«- 
tem,  as  defined  by  regtUatlons  of  tha  iw:- 
retary  under  section  751  of  this  Act. 

••Sbc.  737.  In  carrying  out  the  provtiAins 
of  aectk)na78a(aMi>.  7»4(a)(8)  aod  7Si(b) 
ii)  reiatinc  to  ttia  educational  eompo£at 
or  postgraduate  physletan  timlnlas,  ttia  )te- 
tional    Oooncll    and   aacta    re^kMuU    coi,^cll 


aliall  coord lna(,e  its  activities  witli  the  Liai- 
son Committee  on  Graduate  Medical  Educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  738.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  maVe 
KiMiits  to,  aud  contract  with,  entities  which 
directly  provide,  or  assoclatiojis  of  such  en- 
tities which  direcUy  provide,  or  have  the 
capucity  to  provide  dtreclly.  postgraduate 
U-aiutng  of  physlcUvns  and  which  are  certified 
t^  the  Sicrelary  by  the  National  Council  and 
a  regional  council  as  ilk.  ly  to  receive  an  in- 
creased number  of  certified  p^Lst^jraduato 
poiitlo:is  subtequent  to  July  1.  1»77,  to  aliow 
such  entities  to  develop  new.  and  expand 
existing,  postgrad  I. «s.e  pi.ysiclan  training 
programs. 

•(b)  In  the  awarding  of  grants,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  priority  to  (i,  pro- 
lirums  to  train  primary  medical,  especially 
lamUy  practice.  ptiyslciaa.s  aiid  \2}  programs 
c.-.peeiul!>  proRrams  cle,  r.oed  m  clause  (1)' 
in  regloiLs  uiUi  a  rLluuve  she  r tape  of  pliysi- 
cians. 

••(c)  No  entity  may  receive — 

.,^Al*  *  '^'■*"''  °''  contract  fo.-  more  than 
$100,000  for  the  e.-Ubilshment.  or  the  expan- 
sion of  on  exlstiiiK  program  in  the  training  of 
physicians  m  ajiy  particular  speclaUy  or  sub- 
speclnlty  area.  1 .  ajiy  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  a  grant  or  contract  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  years  for  the  establl.shment 
or  the  expansion  of  an  existing  program  for 
the  training  of  physicians  in  any  particular 
specialty  or  subepeclality  area 

•"(d)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1975.  June  30.  1976.  and  June  30 
1977.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  739.  (a)  The  SecreUr>-  shall  make 
grants  to  entities  which — 

■(1)  directly  provided  postgraduate  train- 
lug  of  physicians  on  July  1.  1977;  and 

"(2)  because  of  the  operation  of  this  part 
are  able  to  obtain  a  decreased  number  of 
postgraduate  physician  trainees  foUowlng 
July  1.  1977;  and 

"(3)  have  a  plan  to  utilize  such  funds  to 
initiate  the  provision  of  services,  previously 
provided  by  physicians  in  postgraduate  train- 
ing, by  other  health  professionals  and  per- 
sonnel, especially  nurse  clinicians. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  enUties  $10  - 
000  for  each  individual  position  decrease  in 
the  first  year  following  such  decrease  and 
«5,000  for  each  poalUon  decrease  la  the  sec- 
ond year  following  such  decrease. 

"(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1978,  June  30.  1979,  and  June  80 
1980.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
.luch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlalons  of  this  section. 

••S»c.  740.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  appointment  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU,  contract,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  CouncU  aa  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) .  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  to: 

"(1)  Analyze  the  ciirrent  distribution  of 
physicians  by  speciality.  The  geographical 
distrlbuUon  of  medical  and  osteopathic 
physician*  by  speciality  and  subspeclallty 
and  by  geofl^aphlc  area  shaa  be  determined. 
Physicians  spectalltles  and  subspeclalitles 
shall  be  defined  In  a  manner  oooalstent  with 
recognized  categories;  geographic  areas  shaU 
t>e  defined  as  a  leaaonable  medical  trade 
area  for  each  speciality  or  nibspeclality:  spe- 
cial attention  shall  be  given  to  determining 
the  peroant  oC  time  physicians  in  each  spe- 
ciality and  aubapeciallty  spent  In  primary 
care  activities. 

"(2)  Project  tbe  expected  distnbution  of 
phyaldana  toy  speciality  and  sabapeotality  by 
geographic  area  In  the  yean  IMO,  1966.  and 
19B0.  Sueta  pr»)ectlaB  ahan  be  based  on  cur- 
rent trends  in  physlclaa  apeelaltty  tratntng 
and  ehotoe  vt  pnMstlee  Utaa.  the  aettvlttes  of 
varkna  speelaUty  bearda  and  other  organlisa- 
tlons,  and  the  retlrement-deatti  rate  of 
ptayaiolaaB  by  apectallty  and  aubspedaUty. 


"(3)  Examine  and  critically  evaluate  the 
various  methodologies  for  estimating  the  op- 
timal distribution  of  physicians  by  speclaJltv 
and  subspeclallty  by  geographic  area. 
MeUiodologies  examined  and  evaluated  shall 
Include  methodologies  utuiaed  by  foreign 
countries. 

■•(4)  Develop  a  reliable  and  appropriate 
methodology  to  establish  the  optimal  distri- 
bution of  physicians  by  speciality  and  sub- 
speclallty by  geopraphlc  area.  Dtlllzlng  such 
methodology,  projections  shall  be  made  for 
ihe  optimal  number  of  physicians  by  spe- 
ciality and  subspeclallty  by  geographic  area 
for  the  years  1980.  1985,  and  1990. 

■•(b)  The  National  Council  shall  approve 
i-ht;  organization  selected  by  the  Secretary 
lo  cfiiduct  the  study  required  by  stibsectton 
I  a).  Such  r.rganlzation  shall — 

■•(1)  have  a  national  repuUtion  for  ob- 
,ectivity  in  the  conduct  of  stiidles  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment; 

•  (2)  have  the  capacity  to  readily  marsh r I 
the  widest  poMble  range  of  expertise  and 
advice  relevent  to  the  conduct  of  such 
studies; 

•  (3)  have  a  membership  and  competent 
staff  which  have  backgrounds  In  government, 
the  health  aciences.  and  the  social  sciences; 

••  I  4)  have  a  history  of  interest  aad  activity 
iu  health  policy  issues  related  to  such  stud- 
ies;  and 

"(5)  have  extensive  existing  contracts  with 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
orFranlzations. 

■  (C)  An  interim  report  providing  a  plan 
for  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  organization  con- 
ductUig  the  study  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tcr-state  and  Foreign  Conuneroe  of  the  House 
of  RepreeeuUtivea  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1975;  and  a  final  report  giving 
the  results  of  the  study  ahaU  be  submitted 
by  such  organization  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  BepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labo»-  and  Public  'Welfare  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  January  31,  1978. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  anoroprUt- 
ed  •10.000.000.  which  shaU  be  avaUable  with- 
out fiscal  year  limiUtlons,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  study  required  by  subaecUon  (a). 

•  Skc.  740A    No  entity  which  Is  engagMl  i-i 
bu-siness  In  Interstate  commerce  as  a  health 
Insurer  and  which  receives  an  annual  gross 
income  from  the  provision  of  health  Insur- 
ance of  not  less  than  •l.OOOjOOO  may  reim- 
burse or  otherwise  pay  an  Individual  or  In- 
sUtution  an  amount  resulting  from  expen-ses 
associated    with    the    postgraduate    training 
of  physicians  after  July  t.  1*77.  unless  such 
training  has  been  eerttfled  Ijy  the  National 
Council    and.   except   for   positions   certified 
tinder   section    735(b).   the    appropriate   re- 
gional  council.   Any  entity  which   makes  a 
reimbursement  or  other  payment  prohibited 
by  this   section  shall   for   each   such  reim- 
bur.^ement  or  other  payment  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  Such 
penalty   shall   be   assessed   by  the  Secretary 
and    may    be    coUect*d    In    a    civil    action 
brought  by  the  United  States  In  a  United 
States  district  eoort  under  aectlon  1365  of 
title  aa.  United  States  Code.  No  State  may 
establish   or   enforce   any   law  which   would 
require  aa  a  condition  of  doing  boslneas  In 
such  State  tbat  an  entity  deecrlbed  in  this 
section  make  reimbursements  or  other  pay- 
menta  prohibtted  by  this  aaetlon. 

P*«T  D — Srecux.  Paojccr  OaAvrs 
8sr.  741.  (a)  "Hie  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  pnbllc  and  other  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  podiatry  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations  and 
Instttotlons  to  meet  the  ooata  of  projects 
to  assist  In — 

(1)    mergers   between   pediatric    training 
programs  and  medical,  osteopathic,  and  other 
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health    professions    training    prograni.s    and 
academic  institutions,  or 

(2)  other  cooperative  arrangements  among 
podlxttrtc  training  programs  and  medical, 
r«f;t»opnthic,  and  other  health  professions 
•raining  programs  and  academic  Institutions, 
(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
0,1- d  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the 
htcid  years  endlnf:  June  30,  1975,  Jui'.e  30, 
197G,  and  June  30,  1977. 

Sec.  742.  (a)  Ihe  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  ptivate 
schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  public  health. 
and  heallia  administration  and  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects 
to  develop  and  expand  graduate  degree  level 
training  programs  for — 

(1)  clinical  nursing  personnel.  Including 
programs  for  the  traii:iug  of  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners,  nurse  mldwlves,  and  other 
Types  of  nurse  practiUooers-, 

i2)   clinical  pharmacy  peisonnel;  and 
(3)   community  and  public  health  person- 
nel and  health  administrators. 

( b)  there  are  atitborlzad  to  be  appropriated 
Fuch  sums  as  m.ny  tc  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30  1975,  Jvme  30,  1976, 
and  Jnne  90, 1977. 

Sec.  743.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grant*  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  prtrate 
undergraduate  (including  baccalaureate,  di- 
ploma, and  associate  degree  granting)  schools 
of  nnrsJng,  pharmacy,  and  allied  health  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organisations  and  Institutions  to  meet  the 
costs  of  projects  to — 

(1)  Assist  tn  Increasing  the  soi^Iy,  or  Im- 
prove the  distribution  of,  adequately  trained 
health  personnel; 

(a)  Effect  significant  improvements  iu  the 
curriculum  of  such  schools; 

(3)  Plan,  develop  or  establish  new  programs 
or    modlfieatloBS    of    existing    programs    of 
health  pereonnel  edueatk»; 
«     (4)   Inereaae  educaUonal  opportunity  for 
disadvantaged  students;  and 

(5)  Otherwise  strengthen.  tn^Mrove  or  ex- 
pand ^ograma  to  train  itealth  personnel. 

(h)  In  making  grants  under  thia  sectton, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions from  entitles  whose  application  for 
such  grant  has  been  approved  by  an  area 
health  edncatlen  syetera  (ae  defined  in  regu- 
latLona  «nder  Section  7SI)  serving  a  health 
edncatloa  axea  In  which  tbe  ^^icant  Is  lo- 
cated. 

(c)  There  are  authorloed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  oeceoBary  to 
carry  oiU  the  proTlfiions  of  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975,  Jiuie 
30,  1976  and  June  SO,  1977. 

Paht  E — Area  Health  Education  Systems 
Sec.  751.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 
(a)   Tbe  teiTB  "area  health  edi»eatl<»  sys- 
tem"   means    a    public   or   nonprofit   entity 
wtkldi— 

(1)  Xraluates,  on  an  on-^otng  basis: 

(A)  the  health  education  needs  of  the  resl- 
denu  ot  the  health  education  are*;  and 

<B)  the  eSecUveiMas  of  the  iMaltta  educa- 
tion programs  operated  by  the  area  hcaltli 
education  system,  entltiea  associated  wltli 
the  area  health  education  system,  and  other 
entitles  within  the  healtti  edncation  area,  m 
meeting  the  beattta  edoeatloB  needs  of  the 
reaklenla  of  Xi»  area. 

(2)  PiewMee  dkeetly,  and  eoadlnatea  tba 
provision  by  other  entltiea.  ot  bealtJh  edae»- 
UQu  services  to  the  raatdenta  ot  the  health 
( :lticatlon  area  including,  at  a  minlnuim: 

(A)  The  training  of  nuraes  and  other  aUed 
health  pereeiMiel; 

(B)  The  poMsradnate  tralnlac  of  physt- 
c^»ns  in.  at  the  minlivaai,  prtaiary  eaie  ape- 
cialties; 

iC)    Continuing  education  for  practicing 
phyi^icians  and  eontlnwing  edttcatian  and  in- 
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service  training  for  nurses  and  other  health 
professions; 

(D)  Counseling  with  respect  to  careers  in 
medicine,  nursing,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions at  secondary  schools  and  community 
colleges;  and 

(E)  The  provision  to  the  general  popula- 
tion of  education  about : 

(i)  the  appropriate  use  of  health  services; 
and 

(il)  the  contribution  each  indivldiuil  can 
make  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  health. 

(3)  Has  contracts  or  other  formal  work- 
ing arrangements,   with,   at  the   minimum: 

(A)  A  university  health  education  center: 

(B)  State  colleges,  community  colleges, 
and  private  universities  and  colleges,  whicii 
provide  education  in  the  health  prolessious, 
nursing,  and  the  allied  professions; 

(C)  Hospitals  and  other  health  delivery 
entitles  which  provide  health  services  or  and 
whi<*  operate  health  education  training 
programs; 

(D)  State  arkd  community  public  health 
agencies  which  provide  community  healUi 
education  to  the  general  population; 

(E)  Voluntary  health  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations which  provide  health  education  to 
the  general  population; 

(P)  State  and  local  health  services  plan- 
ning agencies,  including  agencies  established 
pursuant  to  section  314(b)  and  title  IX  of 
this  Act;  and 

(G)  Professional  standards  review  organi- 
zations established  piu^uant  to  section  1152 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(4)  Has  a  governing  board,  the  members 
of  wfalcli  ShaU  include  reetdenU  ot  the 
health  education  area  who  are: 

(A)  Individuals  who  are  associated  with 
institutions  aud  organizations  from  the  edu- 
cational field; 

(B)  Individuals  who  are  associated  with 
institutions,  organizations,  or  are  themselves 
involved  with  the  provisloo  of  health  care 
servloes; 

(C)  Individuals  who  are  aasociated  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  health  services 
planning  agencies,  including  agencies  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  314(b)  and  title 
IX  of  this  Act; 

(D)  Individuals  who  are  aaeodated  with 
county  and  municipal  govemmenta;  and 

(B)  Individuals  who  are  not  pzwrlders  ot 
bealtlk  care  services  and  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  tbe  various  eccoomlc.  so- 
cio, racial,  and  geographic  population  grotips 
of  such  health  education  area. 

(b)  The  term  "health  education  area- 
means  a  geographic  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  area  shall: 

(1)  Be  a  ratlcDal  area  for  tlie  planning 
and  ooocdlnation  of  healtli  edaeatlon; 

(2)  To  the  extent  practical,  include  at 
least  one  university  health  science  center; 
and 

(3)  Follow  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more 
areas  established  pursuant  to  section  314(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7S3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  aubjeet  to  the  provialDns  of  Section 
751,  to  public  or  private  nooproflt  entlttea. 
to  assist  in  projects  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  opreating  health  area  education  sys- 
tems. Ifo  project  may  receive  more  than 
tSOO.OOO  In  grants  In  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  l^e  Secretary  shall  mate  grants  un- 
der this  aeetlDB  enly  to  entntea  wlioae  appll- 
catioB  for  sneb  grant  baa  been  approved  by 
each  agency  estaUishcd  pursuant  to  aecUon 
314(b)   and  title  IX  operating  in  such  area. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
OTit  the  proTlslons  of  section  781  in  t*e  fiscal 
years  ending  JVine  M,  1B7S,  June  30,  19T8, 
and  June  SO,  1077. 
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of  the  Secretary)  schools  to  pursue  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  leading  to  a  bacca- 
laureate, a'^sociate,  diploma,  or  other  under- 
graduate degree  in  nursing,  pharmacy,  or  the 
alliei  health  professions  (as  determined  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  meet  the 
cost  cf  tui'ion  and  living  exj^enses.  Ix*  .Ys, 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  education  ex- 
pense, the  Secretary,  during  the  perliid  h?- 
UinninK  July  1.  1974.  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30.  1977.  may.  in  accordance 
with  tlie  piovislons  ol  this  section,  and  siib- 
.icct  to  Uie  general  provisions  of  this  Act  — 
•■il)  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
makine  loans  to  such  individuals  for  .s  ich 
purposes,  payment  of  principal  of  aud  i:.- 
tercst  on  such  leans  wliich  are  approved  un- 
der this  section,  and 

(2)  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loans  (.i;  d 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  organization  winch 
received  such  loan)  amounts  sufficient  U>  re- 
duce, but  not  to  exceed,  3  per  centum  per 
annum  ttie  net  effective  interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan.  No  loan  guarantee 
or  interest  subsidy  under  this  section  may, 
except  under  such  special  circumstances  and 
under  such  oouditions  as  are  preGcribed  by 
regulations,  apply  to  or  be  made  for  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  grant  or 
other  loan  under  this  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States.  Is  in  excess  of  $5,000  lor 
any  student  in  any  academic  year. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  tiie 
application  cf  a  student  unless — 

•■(1)  he  determines,  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  or  an  interest  subsidy 
payment  is  sought,  that  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, maturity,  security  (if  any) ,  and  sched- 
ule and  amounts  of  repayments  with  respect 
to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  tlie  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States  and  are 
otherwise  reasonable  aud  in  accord  with  reg- 
ulations, including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  such  per  cen- 
tum per  anuiun  on  the  principal  obUgation 
outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  talUng  into  account  tbe  range 
of  Interest  rates  prevailing  iu  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risiis  as- 
sumed by  tbe  United  States; 

"(2)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  guar- 
antee and  Interest  subsidy  is  sought  does  not 
exceed  five  years,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes;  and 

•'(3)  be  obtains  assuranoes  tjiat  the  ap- 
plicant will  keep  such  records,  and  afiord 
such  access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports, 
iu  such  form  and  «»itaini»»g  such  Informa- 
tion, as  tlie  Secretary-  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(c)  Guarantees  of  loans  and  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  terms  and  oai;dltions 
as  the  Secretary  detemUnes  to  be  neoessary 
to  assure  t^at  the  purposes  of  this  aectlon 
will  be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  subaectlon  (e),  any  of  such  terms  and 
conditions  may  be  modified  by  tbe  Secretary 
to  the  extent  he  determines  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  tbe  financial  interests  of  tbe 
United   States. 

"(d>  In  the  case  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
tie  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  ptirsuant  to 
such  guarantee  unless  the  Secretary,  for 
good  cause,  waives  hte  right  of  re«)ver> , 
and.  upon  making  any  such  payment,  the 
United  States  shall  l>o  subrogated  to  all  of 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments 
with  respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was 
made. 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  c^  a  loan  under  this 
section  ShaU  be  Inoontestable  in  tite  bands 
of  au  applicant  on  whoae  behalf  such  guar- 
antee Is  made,  and  as  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
applicant  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  mierepreaentatfcin  on  the  part  of 
sucfa  applicant  or  ■acta  otiier  person. 
"(f)  The  cumulative  total  of  tbe  principal 
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of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with  re- 
spect to  which  guarantees  ha\e  been  ksued. 
or  which  have  been  directly  made,  undf^thls 
section  may  not  exceed  such  ILmltatttns  as 
mav  be  specified  in  appropriation  Aais. 

••(gKl)  There  U  established  In  thac'Treas- 
ury  a  health  service  manpower  loaa  guar- 
antee fund  (hereafter  in  this  section  |tferred 
to  as  the  'fund)  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  %i  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specitied  from  ^me  to 
tune  In  appropriation  Acts.  ( 

"  I A )  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  i^spon- 
slbilitles  under  guarantees  issued  by  Jilm  un- 
der this  section,  and  | 

■iB)  to  maJce  uiteresi  subsidy  payments 
on  such  loan.  ; 

There  are  authorized  to  iye  appropriated  to 
the  fund  from  time  to  time  such  ap^ounls 
as  may  be  required  for  the  fund.  To  Jhe  ex- 
tent authorized  from  time  to  time  lit  appro- 
priation Acts  there  shall  be  deposlte<t  in  the 
fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
Interest  payments  or  repayments  of  pjlnclpal 
on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  proprrty,  or 
asi*ets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  \\n- 
der  this  section.  Including  any  mor^ys  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(3)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  t6e  fund 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretarj;  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  thls-sectlon 
to  meet  the  obligations  under  guarantees  of 
loans  under  subsection  (a)  or  to  make  Inter- 
est subsidy  payments  on  stich  loan!  he  l.s 
authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary^  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  if\  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  surh  ma- 
turltlee.  and  svibject  to  such  terms  aad  con- 
ditions, as  may  be  prescribed  by  thai  Secre- 
tary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretarj  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determttied  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taklqg  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  ftiarket 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  loaturl- 
tles  during  the  month  preceding  the  la|uanx;e 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  TlA  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  atid  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  othef  obli- 
gations issued  hereunder  and  for  thai  pur- 
pose ho  is  authorir«d  to  use  as  a  publA  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  \t  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  liberty 
Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  a^curl- 
tles  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  afe  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  sucMiotes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  'freas- 
ury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  -notes 
or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him  tinder 
this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  puro^ases. 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ry  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shgll  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  $  the 
United  States  Sums  borrowed  undei  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fun|j  and 
redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
.shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  fromlsuch 
fund."  I 

TITLE   II— MISCELLANEOUS   REPEALS 
Sec.  3.  Sections  225.  306.  309,  and  32A  and 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  fcerv- 
Ice  Act  are  repealed  effective  July  1,  19*. 

{ 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OP  POREIGN  |aID 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  ber- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  jthls 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  lnclud6(  ex- 
traneous matter.)  I 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wesl- 
denfs  foreign  aid  pro-am  carries  a  algh 
price  tag  to  pay  for  policies  the  Coamtess 
has  been  told  very  little  about  antf^the 
American  people  probably  do  not  vfant. 

The  total  request  of  $5.18  billon, 
which  the  President  considers  a  "Mini- 
mum"   for    maintaining    international 


equilibrium,  is  a  large  amount  to  ask 
people  to  pay  on  top  of  the  new.s  that  we 
have  had  an  11-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  over  a  3 -month  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cost-of-Living  Director  we  can 
expect  more  of  the  same  in  the  monthi; 
just  ahead. 

So  the  American  people  are  ^«l:cd  to 
pour  billions  into  other  countiu.s  to  buy 
them  the  pe.icc  and  pro.=;periiy  the  Presi- 
dent tliinks  is  necessary  for  international 
harmony  and  our  security.  What  about 
our  peace  and  prosperity  at  home?  We 
cannot  even  afford  the  antidepression  tax 
reduction  proposed  by  a  number  of  econ- 
omists because  our  new  Seci-etarj'  of  the 
Treasiu-y-designate  tells  us  it  is  not  good 
economics.  But  it  is  good  economics  evi- 
dently to  invest  in  prosperity  abroad. 

Besides  the  total  amount,  which  is 
only  $1  billion  less  than  the  whole  budget 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  education.  1 
also  question  the  program  initiatives  and 
where  they  are  taking  us. 

Our  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  finan- 
cially and  politically,  is  rapidly  match- 
ing that  of  Southeast  Asia  and  they  are 
both  turbulent  areas.  The  dollar  requests 
for  each  indicate  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mitment. At  a  cost  of  $907.5  million  we 
plan  to  pay  Egypt  not  to  fight,  help  Israel 
to  defend  herself,  and  reward  Jordan  for 
acting  as  a  mediator  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  we  are  undertaking  to 
clean  up  the  Suez  Canal  with  some  of 
these  funds,  which  seems  strange,  since 
the  Congress  was  just  recently  asked  for 
money  to  expand  the  U.S.  facility  at 
Diego  Garcia  in  light  of  the  increased 
Russian  presence  to  be  expected  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  that  will  come  with  the 
opening  of  the  Canal.  We  seem  to  be 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

For  Indochina.  South  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  the  amount  requested  is 
$939.8  million.  I  am  sure  that  is  a  mini- 
mum, too.  The  President  says  it  is  an 
"austere"  request.  Our  own  health 
budget  might  be  categorized  as  austere 
but  not  this  request.  The  money  is  for 
a  number  of  purposes,  significantly  to 
"shift  their  economies  from  war  to  peace 
and  to  accelerate  the  reconstitution  of 
their  societies."  I  did  not  know  that 
fighting  had  ended  in  Indochina,  espe- 
cially since  we  are  spending  heavily  on 
military  assistance  there.  Pimds  to  re- 
constitute societies  still  engaged  in  war- 
fare seems  premature.  But  the  rationale 
obviously  is  that  we  have  already  in- 
vested heavily  in  these  countries  and 
rather  than  admit  that  the  success  we 
are  necuing  may  not  be  forthcoming  we 
will  throw  in  more  dollars. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  never  sup- 
ported foreign  aid.  At  times  I  have  found 
some  of  the  arguments  tempting.  This 
year  I  do  not  even  find  that  the  case. 

The  President  warns  us  that  we  must 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  "turn 
inward."  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  did 
so.  We  have  a  number  of  programs  at 
home  that  are  not  working  or  are  not 
working  at  full  speed.  I  think  particu- 
larly of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1072  which  the  Congress  passed  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  which  has  not  been 
implemented  with  any  degree  of  fervor. 
I  think  of  our  housing  program  which 
does  not  qualify  as  a  program  anymore. 


I  thuik  of  our  need  to  do  something  about 
a  resijon.sible  and  respectable  health  in- 
surance system  for  the  American  people. 
I  think  about  our  need  to  get  inflation 
under  control,  to  cut  back  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  time  we  emphasized  solutions 
to  our  own  problems. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodfs>  .  from  3:30  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  HoRTox  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  I,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  after  4  p.m.  to- 
d'ly,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to;) 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Cronin.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  for  3  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BocGs)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  GoNZALEJ!,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Adams,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoEMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rot,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  15  minutes,  April  30, 
1974. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Goldwater.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Wydler  dining  discussion  of  the 
SST  fimdhig  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  HJR.  13998. 

Mr.  Roy,  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
CoNGREssioifAL  RECORD  and  Is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,664.75. 

Mr.  Hungate,  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ron- 
callo,  on  H.R.  130»9,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Rees. 

'The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  McCollister)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  TowiLL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Ruber  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Ketchttm. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  ^hree  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  izLstances. 

Mr.  MraajL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Makaziti. 

Mr.  Ho«AN. 

Mr.  Snocs. 

Mr.  WHmHUEST. 

Mr.  Shrivee. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wnson . 

iTlie  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bogcs)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  St  Gkbmath. 

Mr.  Rakick  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bkinbxkt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Youno  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  LmcEif. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Caltfomla. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MiKK. 

Mr.  HAKEiNGTOir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GTjmEB. 

Mr.  Udall  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nnt. 

Mr.  Macdonalo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  TiZENAN. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Lcccrnr. 

Mrs.  BULLTTAlf. 

Mr.  Gatsos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RjETD. 

Mr.  Tatlor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Reks. 

Mr.  Msna. 

Mr.  BnnrsTT. 

Mr.  Rahcbl  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  DOWOHTTE. 


SENATE   ENROLLSD   BILUS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  esirolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  tlUes. 

S.  3771.  Ad  act  to  Mnend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  si>eclal 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3299.  An  act  to  authorize  apprc^rlatlons 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  •<t>oam. 

The  motton  WM  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'  at  5  otlocfc  and  1»  mhmtes  p Jn. ) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  29,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
c3mmunications  were  ti^en  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  negoti- 
ated contracts  for  exparlmental,  develop- 
mental, test  or  research  work,  and  Industrial 
mobilization  In  the  lntcre.";t  of  the  n&tion&l 
defense,  covering  the  period  October  1973 
through  Msu-ch  1974,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C. 
2304(el;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
niitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No  74-17  tha-t  It  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  Israel  receive  assistance  under 
the  Einergency  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  exceeding  (1,500  million  and  under  title 
IV  of  th?  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriation  Act,  lJr74,  exceeding 
$1,700  million,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic La-.v  93-199  and  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
93-210:  to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Af- 
fairs. 

2237.  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassadors-designate  Rodger  P. 
Davles.  Stanton  D.  Anderson,  and  Michael 
Sterner,  and  th^lr  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-12S;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  AflTairs,  Department  of 
Stat3,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreemerts  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Gs-;eral  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  acquisition  of  the  leasehold  In- 
terest In  a  three-lerel  basement  parking 
garage  located  In  the  Nasslf  BuUdlng  at  400 
7Lh  Street.  Southwest,  Washington,  D.C.;  to 
the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boird.  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  calendar  year  1973,  covering 
the  opei^tlons  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  the  Federal  S&vlngs  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  System,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C 
1437:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

MtaB  JORDAN:  Commlttae  on  the  Jodl- 
ciary.  HJi.  3308.  A  bUl  for  tb«  relief  of  Ray- 
mond W.  Suchy.  second  lieutenant.  U.S. 
Army  (retired);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1004)  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  MANN:  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HA.  3682.  A  btU  for  tbe  relief  of  Donald  L. 
TyndalL  Bruce  Kdward  TyndiH.  KUnberly 
Pay  Tynciall.  Lisa  Michele  Tyndall.  and  the 
estate  <rf  Etlaabetti  M.  TyndaH.  decesuwd; 
with  amendn»ent  (Rept.  Ho.  93-1006).  Re- 
ferred to  ttie  Committee  of  ttie  Whole  Honse. 

Mr.  FBOEHLICS:  Committee  on  the  Jndl- 
ciary.  HJl  778«.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1009) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  raosmJCH:  Commltte*  on  tlie  Jodl- 
clAry.  8.  734.  An  act  for  the  leMef  of  Mareos 
Rojos  Rodriguez:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1007).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propei 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  :  Commit  te; 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
768.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  expenrco 
iticurred  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Restaurant  (Rept.  No.  93-1008 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Houae  Resolution 
1027.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept  No 
93-1009).    Referred    to   the    House    Calend..r. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJi.  14434.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  research  and  development 
activities  of  certain  departments.  indef>end- 
eat  executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and 
commissions  for  tbe  fiscal  jeax  ending 
J\uxe  30.  197S,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1010)  Referred  to  the  Cranmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1071.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  against  H  R  14434.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  research  and 
de.elopment  activities  of  certain  depart- 
niants.  Independent  executive  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, offlcee,  and  commissioas  for  the  Sscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1011),  Referred  to  the 
House  Oelendar. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  House  Report  No.  93-1012. 
Control  of  pollution  from  animal  feedlots 
and  reuse  of  animal  wastes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1012).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou«e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sc.'eraliy  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  14387.  A  bill  ta  provide  Income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  at  certain  fa- 
cilities so  as  to  remove  architectural  and 
tran&p3rtatlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean^. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H  R.  14388.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  2  and 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  and 
tiUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
by  one-third  the  rates  of  the  taxes  imposed 
on  employees  and  self-employed  Individuals 
for  ptirpoaea  of  the  old-age.  ssmron.  and 
disability  insurance  program,  with  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from 
general  revenues  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Conm:ilttee  on  Ways  and  Mrann 

H.R.  14389.  A  bUl  to  amend  tJie  Internal 
Revenue  C>xle  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  Increasing  the  amount  of 
minimum  tax  imposed  on  tax  preferences: 
to  the  Commiuee  on  Ways  and  Mnms. 

HJl.  14390.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ralae  needed  Addi- 
tional revenues  by  repeaUag  certain  pro- 
vlstons  relattns  to  the  allowance  for  depreda- 
tion: to  the  Coounittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the  per- 
ceBtage  depletion  method  of  computing  the 
(lepletlon  ded\»ct1oH  for  on  and  fae  wells  and 
oil  shale,  to  deny  the  dednctton  of  Intangible 
drilling  and  deTclopment  costs,  and  to  deny 
a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the 
income  derived  from  any  such  well;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
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By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  cioluia 
H  R.  14392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  liternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  froi  pro*^.- 
income  the  amount  of  certain  cancelation 
of  indebtednes.";  ujider  student  loai  pru- 
gvani.'i:  to  the  Cummittee  on  Wsva  anUMeRiLs. 
By  Mr    BROOKS  V 

H  R  li'f)  A  bill  to  anip'<?l  tie  Nlflirn! 
Fiood  Iniurauce  Act  cf  19fi8  to  rcntlrjie  t.h. 
present  federaliy  s  >rj;jc:i7ed  flood  lTii|irancf 
program  In  anv  !ociIity  ta  here  con.stAiction 
of  an  adequate  fJoad  prolec  ion  .^ypt^  has 
bepui;.  and  to  elitninate  the  comgjulsory 
features  added  to  such  procram  bv  th# Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973;  to  th^  Com- 
mute* on  Bankln;:  and  Currency  } 
By  Mr    C.\RNEY  of  Ohio:  j 

HJi  14394  A  bill  to  amend  sec  lion  ilO  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
financial  assistance  during  the  energy? crlsi.'; 
to  U.S  air  carriers  engaged  In  overse*  and 
foreign  air  transportation;  to  the  CoJimU- 
tee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Comme«« 

H^  14395  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  llnitod 
St*tea  Code,  to  provide  that  the  poetmirk  on 
niAil  matter  shall  disclose  the  name  4f  the 
city  or  community  in  which  the  nnall  4i«tter 
t"  actually  mailed,  the  assigned  zip  co<%.  and 
the  date  and  time  of  mailing,  and  forjother 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pofit  ^ Office 
and  CivU  Service.  ; 

By  Mr  CLARK :  ; 

HJl.  14396.  A  bill  to  amend  chapteriSl  of 
subpart  Q  of  title  5.  United  States  Co<ie,  re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  ln|urlep 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltlee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

H.R.  14397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  TJ^ilted 
StAtes  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrl^lons 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employfl^  of 
the  DS  Postal  Service,  and  for  otheripwr- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlc#  and 
CivU  Service 

H.R  14398  A  b:ll  to  amend  the  agij  and 
service  requirements  for  Immediate  rftlre- 
ment  under  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  #3  of 
title  5.  United  Statee  Code,  and  for  dther 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  ^fflr-e 
and  Civil  Service  i 

By  Mr.  CRAKE.  1 

HR  14399  A  blU  to  a.'neiid  the  Par  \iilue 
Modification  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Bink- 
Ing  ai;d  Currencv  j 

By  Mr   FRA8ER:  I 

HR  14400  A  bill  to  autheriT'e  the  Dl^rlct 
of  Columbia  Council  to  provide  for  afi  In- 
f^rv^Be  In  compensation  for  teachers  andpth- 
en  In  the  District  of  Columbia  ai:d  for  ither 
purpoees;  to  the  Cfmml'tPe  r  r.  the  Dlftrlc* 
of  Columbia  i 

By  Mr.   HEBERT  | 

H.R  14401  A  bUl  to  authorize  ml|tarv 
band  record Uoge  in  support  of  the  Ameflcan 
Revolution  Bicentennial;  to  the  Comnittee 
on  Armed  Serrloee.  ; 

B7  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  himself  ftn<i  Mr. 
Bjut)   (by  request)  : 

HH     14402     A    bin    to   amend    the 
•September  26,    1966.   Public   Law  89-  __ 

amended,  to  extend  for  2  vears  the  pilod 
during  which  the  authoHzed  numbers  fotthe 
grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  coloni  tn 
the  Air  Force  are  Increased;  to  the  Commfttee 
on  Armed  Services  ■ 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  i 

HJi.  14408  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  o 
United  State*  Code  to  require  that  e^: 
print  of  certain  material  from  the  Cow 
siowai.  Hbcom  shaU  bear  a  noUaon  tha 
a  reprint  from  tbe  CotroacasioirAi. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  LUKEM:  j 

H_R  1*404.  A  bm  to  regulate  cormn»rc«^nd 
ainaad  the  Natural  Gas  A«t  so  ae  to  preside 
lncrea««l  supplies  of  natural  gas.  oil.  Vm 
related  product*  at  reaaonabla  price*  U^tb* 
«'on«umer.  aad   for  other  purpose*;    toJtiM 
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Committee  on  Inttr^tate  and  Fort-it-i  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  14405.  A  bUl  to  est.ibiiah  a  national 
!>!ogram  for  the  employment  of  Vietnam-era 
'pterans  v.ithln  the  Federal  Goverimipnt;  to 
the  Ccmml'tee  on  Pr-st  Office  a':d  Civil 
^r-vMre 

By  Mr.  MATIlIri  of  Ooorgiu 

H.R.  14406.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  es- 
t.iblbhm^i.t  of  uu  American  ftjlkiile  center 
in  the  Libr;'.ry  of  Coi.grcj^  and  for  other  pur- 
po  es;  to  the  Conn,  iuee  or.  Houi>e  Admluis- 
l-.-'M'-.n 

Br  ilr.  mx: 
H.R.  14407  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
fi'll-tlme  employment  to  persons  who  are 
ui.emplojed  or  underemployed  as  a  result  of 
ilie  energy  crl.«is;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (by  request  1  ; 
H.R.  14408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
tnergy  Att  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  public  remuneration 
hi  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomi.'  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BOY; 
H.R.  14409.  A  bill  to  aaiend  tiie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assiu-e  the  development 
of  effective.  National.  State,  and  urea  health 
wrvlces  planning,  development,  and  regiUa- 
tlon  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  14410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  10  provide  .service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYB.\L: 
H.R.  14411.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  intrease  to  16 
cent*  per  mile  the  mileage  allowance  pay- 
able to  persons  visiting  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  and  other  facilities,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Ms.  Abzuc)  ; 
HR.  14412.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  thxahle  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember  31,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Way. 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  14413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  FinancUl  Policies,,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  3TEIOER  of  WlscoiLsln 
H  R.  14414.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servlc««  Act  of  1949  by  repealing  the  author- 
ity of  the  AdmUilstrator  of  General  Services 
and  or  ceruin  executive  agencies  to  charge 
as  an  occupant  of  a  Federal  buUdlng  for  the 
■u?*  or  such  buUdlng;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 
ByUr.  WALaH: 
H.R.  14415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  elhnlnate  the  ex- 
istmg  prohibition  agaUist  payment  of  an 
annuity  to  an  Individual  who  continue*  to 
work  (or  return*  to  work)  for  bU  last  non- 
raUroad  employer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstat*  and  Foreign  Commerce 

HJl.  14416.  A  bill  to  entabllBh  a  00-day 
period  during  which  Vietnam-era  veteran* 
currently  barrwl  from  applying  for  service 
dlaaWed  veteran*'  insurance  by  reaaon  at 
1«P«>  or  time  may  apply  for  «uch  Insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*'  Affairs. 

**-S-  14417.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod*  of  1964  to  reviee  the  conditions 


i.cces  ...iv  to  obtain  a  moving  expense  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Py  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  Mr.  Hanlet.  .ind  Mr.  Stratton) 
I!  R  1+418.  A  bill  to  ntrend  title  XVI  of  th- 
."Social  Security  Art  to  provide  for  eai«>rgenc\ 
a.sisUuice  grauua  to  recipienls  of  :;iippie. 
mentiil  .-ecuri-y  income  beuelits.  to  av.thorlif 
c..^t-of-hving  increace  in  f-uch  benefits  and 
in  State  siipplemeutiirv  payments,  to  prevent 
rciliictiins  in  such  benefits  because  of  social 
security  beneht  Increa.'-es.  to  provide  relm- 
bur.-,emenl  to  States  for  home  relief  payments 
to  disabled  applicants  prior  '.0  determination 
of  t!-f'ir  disability,  to  permit  pavment  of  sucli 
benenis  directly  to  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holic- c.vithout  a  third-party  payee)  in  cer 
tain  cases,  and  to  continue  on  a  permanen 
basLs  tlie  provision  making  supplemental  se- 
curuv  uicome  lecipients  eligible  for  foo.l 
SLttnip.:.  liud  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coni- 
m.  ■  •  tec  oil  Ways  and  Means. 

V.y  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  hhnself,  Mi 
Badillo,  Mr.  Brasco,  Ms.  Chisholm 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Koch 
Mr.  Mcmpiir  of  New  York,  and  Mr 

PODELL)  : 

H.R  14419.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency a.ssLstance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup 
plementr\l  security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  hicrease  in  such  bene- 
flt.s  and  In  State  supplementary  payments 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cau.se  of  social  secxirity  benefit  mcreases  v< 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  horn.- 
relief  payments  to  disabled  appllcante  prior 
to  dettiminatlvn  of  theh-  dlsabUlty.  to  per- 
mit pnyment  of  such  benefits  dh^ctly  to  drui; 
pddicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third  party 
payee)  m  certain  cases,  and  to  conthiue  on 
a  pcriuftnent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  Uicome  recipients  eligible 
for  focxi  stamp.H.  and  for  other  purposes-  f, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr 
LoTT)  : 
HR.  14420.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act  with  respect  to  the  treatment  o, 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  mlgratorv- 
bird  hunting  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  anl 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York- 
HR  14421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X\'I  oi 
the  SocM  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefit*,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  increase  In  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payment.^; 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  increases  to 
provide  relmburaement  to  SUtes  for  honit- 
relief  pavments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determhiatlon  of  their  disability,  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  dhectly  to  drug 
itddlcts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third  party 
payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients  eligible 
lor  food  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes:  i  1 
I  he   Commltlee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DENHOLM    (for  hhnself.   Mr 
fimr.r.AND,  Mr   Bimi.isoN  of  Ml.s.souri. 
Mr.  Matuis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mavnb. 
Rfr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa) : 
HR   14422    A  bill  dlrectuig  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive,  nationwide  study  01 
the  effects  of  railroad  abandonment,  to  di-- 
velop  an  effective  policy  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate, economic  85-stem  for  the  transportn 
tlon  of  freight  with  emphasis  on  branch  line 
facilities    in    the   movement   of   agricultural 
commoditle*,  and  prohibiting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commiaalon  from  authorlKlng  any 
further  abandonineut.i  of  railway  freight  fu 
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duties  lor  a  period  of  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Intcr- 
.state  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FULTON     (for    him.sclf,    Mr. 

KUYKENDALI.  Mr.  DeNT,  Mr.  DUNCAK, 

Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Ba- 
FiLis,   Mr.   Waggonner,   Mr.   Brasco. 
Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  KE.vrr,  Mr.  Podi:lt.. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Rarick)  ; 
H.R.  14423.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  provided  in  Public  Law  92-140  which  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  limited  copyright 
in  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting against  unauthorized  duplication  and 
piracy  of  sound  recordings;   to  Increase  the 
criminal   penalties   for   piracy   and   counter- 
felting  of   sound   recordings;    and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Bauman.  Mr.  Btron,  Ms.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Domi- 
NICK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.   Howard,  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Powell 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York)  : 
H.R.   14424.  A  bill   to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  income  taxes  in  the  case  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  congressional  em- 
ployees;   to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.     HOGAN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI,      Mr.      Seiberlinc,      Mr. 
Stakk,       Mr.       SxtrBBLinriELD,       Mr. 
Thompson     of      New     Jersey,      Mr. 
WHrrEHTjRST.       Mr.       Wright,       Mr. 
Wyman,  and  Mr.  Yathon)  : 
H.R.  14425.  A  bill,  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Vlrgmia,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  taxes  in  the  case 
of  Members  of  Congress   and   congressional 
employees;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnob,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Brink- 
UET,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms.  Collins  of  IIU- 
nois,   Mr.   HosMER,   Mr.   Guyer,   Mr. 
Hanrahan,  Ms.  Holt,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see,  Mr.   McKinney,   Mr.   Moorhead 
of  California,   Mr.   Murphy  of   New 
York,  Mr.  Rigula,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Trken, 
Mr.   Ullman,   and   Mr.   Walsh)  : 
H.R.  14426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bouse  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.   14427.   A  bill   to  authorize   the  pur- 
chase,  sale   and   exchange   of   lands   by   the 
Lumml  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation,  Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.   MINK    (for   herself   and   Mr. 
Steele) : 
HR.   14428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
orphans  in  Vietnam;   to  Uie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS   (foi-  hiinseU  and  Mr. 

BuBLfsoN  of  Texas)  : 

H.R.   14429.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 

Revenue   Code   of   1954   with   respect  to  the 

tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEKBELI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
EsHLXMAN,  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 


H.R.  14430.  .\  bi:i  to  emend  the  In'cr:..-.! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  aud  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
coverage  under  The  social  security  pro- 
gram, through  a  tax  refund  procedure,  for 
employees  who  are  members  of  rellgiou  = 
faiths  which  oppose  pariicipaiiou  in  sucii 
program,  and  to  provide  a  similar  exempiio:'. 
on  a  current  basis  (pursuant  to  waiver  cer- 
tificates filed  In  advance)  for  employers  er.- 
grgcd  In  farming  and  their  employees  iu 
r.i.ses  where  both  are  members  of  such  faiths; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.TIERNAN: 
H  R.  14431.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  programs  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON : 
H.R.    14434.   A   bill   making   appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  activi- 
ties   of    certain    departments.    Independent 
executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  987.  Joint  resolution  authorlzir.g 
the   President   to   proclaim   May   4,    1975.   as 
National  Hike  or  Bike  Sunday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.J.  Res.  988.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  1974.  a.s  N.i- 
tlonal  Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.J.  Res.  989.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974,  as  National 
Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr   Mins, 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Bell>  : 
H.   Con.    Res.   482.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  May  12  through  May  18,  1974.  as 
National    Migrant   Education   Week;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  483.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  re- 
evaluate the  present  tax  deduction  for  the 
business  use  of  automobiles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  hhnself,  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Waogonner,  Mr. 

Baker,    Mr.    Beard,    Mr.    Casey    of 

Texas.    Mr.    Collier.   Mr.   Fish.    Mr. 

LujAN,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Young 

of  South  Carolina)  : 

H.    Res.    1062.    Resolution    In    support    cf 

continued   undiluted    U.S.   sovereignty   and 

Jurisdiction  over  the  U.S. -owned  Csmal  Zone 

on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Ccanmittee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McKay)  : 
H.  Res.  1063.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  abor- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REID; 
H.    Res.    1064.    Resolution    respectmg    the 
safety  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Syria;  to 
the  Conuuittee  on  Pojrelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  GeorgU  (for  hmi- 
self,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr. 
Bafaus,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr  Beard,  Mr.  Berglano,  Mr.  Blagci, 
Mr.  Boland  Mr.  Bolling.  Mr  Brasch, 
Mr.  Brintkley,  Mr.  Brckiks.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Broyhiil 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Buchan.an, 
Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
ion,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr  Chambf-hlain, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  and  Mr    Ciarki; 


K  Hcs.  1065.  Re.=olution  to  commend  and 
coiitKuulate  Henry  Aaron;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judici.-iry. 

Bv  Mr  YOUNG,  of  Georsia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Clay  Ms.  Collins  of  Ihi- 
nciis.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Co.nyi.p.s.  Jir. 
CoR..;a:;,  :!r.  C<:  .  xtK.  Mr.  CrLvtK.  Mr. 
DOVINI7K  V.  D.ANIELS,  Mr.  Davis  cf 
Geori^ia.  Mr  Davis  o:  So::th  Can  - 
iijij,  Mr  Di::Lti:s,  Mr.  if  Lvg-i,  Mr. 
Def.winjki.  Mr  Dices.  Mr  Dorn.  J!.-. 
Dun:an.  Mr.  Ed'vards  of  Californ!;;, 
Mr.  Edwarls  cji  Alab;>n-,a.  Mr. 
EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  F\-?crti.  Mr  F^UNi- 
Roy,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr  FL-ixr,  and  Mr. 
Ford)  : 
H.  Res.  1C66.  Resolution  to  comrreiid  and 
congratulate  Henry  Aaron;  10  the  Com:a;;- 
tee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Gecr-ia   (for  him- 

telf,    Mr.    FR.tSEE.    Mr     Frenztl     Mr. 

FuQUA.  Mr   GixN.  Mr   Govzaiez   Mr. 

Gref:.-  of  Pennsy;van:3.  Mr    Gv.vtfr. 

Mr.  Harrington    Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr. 

Hays,    Mrs.   Holt.    Mr     HrsTo.v.   Mr. 

HosMER,  Mr.  HrDNUT,  Mr.  Huigati:. 

Mr.     JnHNsoN     of     Cahfomia.     Mr. 

JoNEd  01  North  Carolii.a.  Mr   Ksiip, 

Mr.    Lanekvm.    Mr.    McKinnet     Mr. 

McStaddfn,  Mr    Mathis  cf  Gc-orgia, 

Mr.  Mefds.  and   Mr    MFTfALFE)  : 

H.  Res.  1067.  Resolution  to  commend  and 

Ci.:igr&tulate  Henry  Aaron;  to  the  Committee 

o:;  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  01  Georgia  iicr  himself. 

Mr,  Michel.  Mr.  Mlnish.  Mrs    Mi.xk, 

Mr.    Mitchell    of    New     York.    Mr. 

Mitchell  ot  Maryland.  Mr  Mo.vklev. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penusylvat-.la.  Mr. 

Murphy    of    Illinois.     Mr     Nix,    Mr. 

Obey,   Mr.  O'Neill.   Mr    Pepper    Mr, 

PoDFLL,    Mr.    Powell    of    Ohio     Mr. 

Pretee,   Mr.   Rancel     Mr    Rees     Mr. 

Reid.    Mr.    Reuss.    Mr     Robinso.n    cf 

Virguua,   Mr.   Rodi.no.   Mr,   Roe,   Mr. 

Rose,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal  ■  ; 

H.  Res.  1068.  Resolution  to  commer.d  a;id 

coiigratulate  Henry  .\aron:  to  the  Commutee 

c;i  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  ,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr  Schneebeli.  Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr,  Sisk.  Mr. 
J  William  Stanton.  Mr  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr,  STRArro.v.  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mrs.  SiTLLiv.AN.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr, 
Thone,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr,  Ullman,  M--. 

V.ANDEB   JaGT.    Mr.    VANT3ER    VEEN     Mr. 

ViGORTTo.    Mr.    Walsh.    Mr.    Whiti- 
hurst,   Mr.    WiDNALL.    and   Mr     B.  b 
Wilson  I  : 
H    Res.  1069.  Resolution  to  commend  aiid 

congratulate  Henry  .Aaion;  t-o  the  Committee 

o.i  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  cor  him- 
self, Mr.  Mathias  of  California.  Mr. 
CH.ARLrs  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
C  ri.ARLES  H  WiLSON  Of  California.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr    Yat- 

BON)  : 

H.  Res.  1070.  Resolution  to  commend  an>i 
congratulate  Henry  Aaron,  to  tjie  Committcsf 
o;'.  the  J'.idiciarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO.NS 

Under  claiLse  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bUls  and  resoluiions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f oilowi. : 

By  Mr    ADAMS: 
HR.  14432.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  D  Eugei^e 
Hokanson;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Jud:- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr   KING: 
HR.  14433  A  biU  for  the  rehef  of  Mr.  Ros- 
tislav  K,  Beues,  his  wife,  LudmUa  Benes,  and 
child  Hana  Ber.es.  to  the  Committee  on  t.ne 
Judiclarv, 
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April  25,  1974 


A  TRmUTE  TO  DR.  SAM  D'AIVEOLA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NTW    jmSKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22,  1974  \ 

Mr.  BODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
society  of  hustle  and  bustle,  wlsen  our 
working  hours  and  our  daily  commit- 
ments seem  to  leave  us  less  and  l9s  time 
to  pursue  our  most  cherished  iifterests 
and  to  share  these  special  skllfe  with 
others,  I  wanted  to  take  a  monient  to 
bring  Dr.  Sam  D'Ambola's  accoeiplish- 
ments  to  all  my  colleagues'  attention. 

"Doc"  D'Ambola.  of  my  homefown  of 
Newark.  N.J.,  can  almost  be  described  as 
our  community's  "renaissance"  man.  His 
leadership,  his  enthusiasm,  and  hfe  com- 
mitment to  the  students  and  families  of 
Newark  extend  into  such  multiferlous 
areas  that  one  must  assume  Dr.  l)Am- 
bola  wastes  little  time  in  makiiK  the 
most  of  each  day.  ] 

After  graduating  Barringer  iHigh 
School  in  Newark  in  1940.  Seton!  Hall 
College  in  1947.  and  Downstate  Midical 
School  in  1951,  "Doc"  D'Ambola  Icon- 
ducted  both  his  internship  and  residency 
at  our  city's  St.  Michael's  Hospital]  To- 
day he  Is  president  of  the  Essex  Co  onty 
Chapter  of  the  American  Academ  7  of 
General  Practice,  chief  of  clinics  a  :  St. 
Michael's,  a  member  of  the  hosp  tals 
executive  committee,  and  secretar  r  of 
the  medical  staff.  Continuing  his  Med- 
ical education,  in  1970  he  becaiAe  a 
"dlplomate"  on  the  American  Board  of 
Family  PracUce.  Thus,  from  the  firsi  day 
"Doc"  D'Ambola  entered  St.  Michads  as 
a  medical  intern,  he  has  been  a  i  vital 
part  of  the  hospital's  responses  ta  new 
challenges  and  developments  in  ife  ef- 
forts to  best  meet  the  health  neeCs  of 
Newark's  citizens. 

Yet,  for  Dr.  D'Ambola.  his  expertise  in 
the  medical  area  hsis  been  but  a  piirt  of 
his  service  to  our  people.  Throughojit  his 
professional  studies.  "Doc"  DAfibola 
trained,  pursued,  and  mastered  thp  dif- 
ficult and  technical  skills  InvoIVM  In 
the  art  of  fencing,  in  1940,  he  served  as 
cocaptaln  of  the  metropolitan  and  istate 
championship  Barringer  team,  wlflle  in 
the  same  year  holding  the  title  of  in- 
dividual State  champion.  At  SetoQ  Hall 
College,  he  became  a  member  of  the  east- 
em  intercollegiate  champlomhlp  i«am. 
In  1942,  he  achieved  the  eastern  Inter- 
collegiate epee  strip  "C~  title.  And.  In 
1957-58,  he  was  acclaimed  as  the  open 
State  foU  champion. 

With  this  remarkable  record;  Dr. 
D'Ambola,  since  19«0.  has  volunteered 
his  teaching  abUitles  and  has  served  as 
the  head  coach  of  the  Bssez  Ca^oilc 
High  School  fencing  team.  During  his 
tenure,  he  has  compiled  an  unbelievable 
183-12-1  record,  captured  nine  State 
championships,  eight  Oentrulo  Tourna- 
ment titles,  two  metropoUtan  champion- 
ships, and  in  the  process  ran  off  lOTcon- 
secutive  victories.  Through  his  efforts, 
college  scholarships  were  made  possible 
for  more  than  50  of  Ills  students. 


On  Thursday  evening.  May  16.  "Doc  " 
D'Ambola  will  retire  from  his  head  coach 
position.  The  fencing  alumni  of  Essex 
Catholic  are  to  hold  a  tribute  in  his  hon- 
or. As  Dr.  D'Ambola  looks  back  on  the 
special  memories  and  experiences  he  has 
shared  over  the  years,  I  am  sure  his  sense 
of  fulfillment  for  the  self-confidence  and 
pride  he  has  helped  to  build  and  for  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  he  has 
opened  for  his  students  will  make  this 
evening  a  truly  unforgettable  occasion. 
To  Dr.  Sam  D'Ambola,  my  warm  con- 
sratulations.  How  well  deserved  is  this 
forthcoming  tribute. 


EDWARD  P.  PRIOR  RETIRES  AS 
CONDUCTOR  OF  MONTEREY  PARK 
CONCERT  BAND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CAU.TORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  very  few  occasions  these  days  when 
one  is  able  to  enjoy  fine  concert  music 
without  paying  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
the  pleasure.  However,  the  citizens  of 
southern  California  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  the  Monterey  Park  Con- 
cert Band  for  free  for  the  past  12  years. 
The  Monterey  Park  Concert  Band  was 
founded  and  has  survived  through  the 
generosity  and  labors  of  Maj.  Edward  P. 
Prior  and  his  wife.  Arils.  Back  In  1962. 
after  Major  Prior  was  forced  by  illness 
to  retire  from  his  career  as  a  trumpet 
soloist,  he  ai>d  his  wife  decided  to  orga- 
nize and  finance  a  concert  band  which,  in 
addition  to  performing  publicly,  would 
serve  as  a  workshop  where  musicians 
could  Improve  their  own  ability  by  prac- 
ticing In  a  group  conducted  by  Major 
Prior. 

Cards  were  sent  out  to  some  200  mu- 
sicians, including  retired  professionals 
and  semlprofessionals.  top-flight  ama- 
teurs, and  students,  asking  them  to  vol- 
unteer their  services  for  the  band.  The 
result  was  the  Monterey  Park  Concert 
Band,  which  gave  its  first  performance 
in  March  1963.  Now.  11  years  later,  the 
band  has  over  75  members  and  is  still 
an  all-volunteer  effort.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Prior  have  poured  nearly  $10,000  of  their 
personal  funds  into  this  project.  The 
Monterey  Park  Concert  Band  has  become 
very  well  known  for  its  excellence.  For 
3  years,  the  band  has  performed  in  the 
aimual  12-hour  telecast  at  Christmas 
time  from  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion 
at  the  Ix»  Angeles  County  Music  Center. 
Two  of  these  performances  won  them 
Emmy  Award  nominations. 

The  success  of  the  band  is  due  In  no 
small  part  to  the  talent  of  Major  Prior. 
He  was  known  as  one  of  the  finest  trimi- 
pet  players  in  the  country  at  a  very  early 
age  and  has  studied  under  many  famous 
trumpet  instructors.  He  has  also  played 
with  top  dance  bands  and  served  as  Chief 
of  Bands  and  Music,  5th  Army  Ground 


Forces,  whUe  he  was  In  the  Army  during 
World  War  n.  Later,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  spirit  with  which  Edward  and 
Arlis  Prior  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  Monterey  Park  Concert  Band  is  truly 
amazing.  To  them,  every  penny  of  the 
$10,000  they  have  donated  and  aU  the 
work  they  have  put  into  the  band  have 
been  worth  It.  They  are  repaid,  sajs 
Major  Prior,  by  "the  uplifting  feelings  of 
a  job  well  done  in  seeing  the  joy  of  per- 
forming good  music  in  the  faces  of  oui- 
performers  and  the  happy  response  from 
our  audiences." 

Now.  however.  Major  Prior  must  retire 
as  conductor  because  of  his  health.  Un- 
fortunately, but  not  surprisingly  he  ha.s 
not  been  able  to  find  a  replacement  who 
will  conduct  without  pay.  as  he  did  for 
over  12  years. 

There  are  not  many  people  Uke  Edward 
and  Arlis  Prior— people  who  are  willing 
to  give  so  much  of  themselves  so  that 
?u,  "  ^^^  ^^^  enjoyment  out  of  the 
things  they  love.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  I  would  like  to  extend  mv 
heart-felt  thanks  to  Major  Prior  for 
makmg  his  part  of  our  worid  a  better 
place  to  hve. 


rHE  ILANDICAPPED  AND  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  25.  1974 

Mrs  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  1970  census  figures,  more  than  12 
mUllon  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  64  are  disabled,  with  some  5.3 
million  working  to  support  themselves 
and  sometimes  their  families  as  well 
Many  of  our  older  Americans  over  the 
age  of  64  also  suffer  from  impaired  vis- 
lon  or  hearing  or  other  Infirmities.  Still 
other  Americans  each  year  are  tempo- 
rarily disabled. 

People  on  crutches  and  in  wheelchairs 
must  have  a  chance  to  gain  the  personal 
freedom  and  independence  that  will  al- 
low them  the  dignity  of  making  it  on 
their  own.  Often,  however,  especially  if 
dlsabihty  comes  late  in  life  to  the  head 
of  a  famUy,  dealing  with  dally  life  and 
work  can  be  a  difficult  and  frustrating 
experience. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  break 
down  the  barriers— architectural  psv- 
chologlcal.  and  others— that  stand  in  the 
way  of  fulfillment  and  success  for  the 
disabled  and  the  elderly. 

Of  course,  no  building  or  bus  was  de- 
signed intentionally  to  keep  the  disabled 
from  using  It.  Yet.  barriers  inhibiting 
free  access  by  the  disabled  do  exist,  pri- 
marily because  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers who  planned  these  buikUngs  or 
designed  mass  transit  facilities  failed  to 
take  handicapped  or  elderly  people  into 
accoimt. 
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It  seems  that  the  building  and  engi- 
neering industries — in  developing  new 
models — are  considering  the  particular 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  More 
ramps  and  other  facilities  for  the  dis- 
abled are  being  installed.  Accessibility 
to  the  handicapped  has  been  a  criterion 
for  federally  financed  construction  for 
several  years.  Yet,  greater  awareness  is 
essential,  and  programs,  such  as  the  one 
being  sponsored  by  the  consumer  ad- 
vocacy council  of  Greater  Hartford,  aie 
important  sources  of  needed  informa- 
tion and  enthusiasm  for  barrier-free 
buildings  and  transit  facilities. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  work  to  help  break  down 
barriers  impeding  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly.  A  measure  cosponsored  by 
me  and  now  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  provide  tax 
incentives  for  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural and  transportational  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  doing  away  with 
iiigh  curbs,  narrow  and  high  steps  in 
buildings,  buses  and  trains,  and  tight 
hallways  and  aisles.  Hopefully,  it  will 
lead  to  the  installation  of  ramps  where 
they  are  needed  and  to  a  general  re- 
thinking of  design. 

Barriers  In  transportation  facilities  are 
particularly  obstructive  for  the  handi- 
capped, since  the  inabiUty  to  utihze  mass 
transit  can  often  effectively  isolate  the 
disabled  from  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity life.  Buses,  in  addition  to  subway 
and  railroad  cars  have  not,  in  the  past, 
been  designed  to  make  access  possible  for 
people  in  wheelchairs  and  for  other  dis- 
abled individuals.  Turnstiles  and  other 
facilities  at  stations  also  cause  problems. 
A  measure  I  have  cosponsored  would 
authorize  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act    of    1964    to   assist 
States   and   commimities   in   providing 
mass  transit  facilities  that  are  plarmed, 
designed,  and  carried  out  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  handicapped  and 
older  Americans.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish access  to  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped as  criteria  for  the  construction 
of  federally  financed  mass  transit  facili- 
ties, and  would  authorize  the  funding  of 
studies  on  how  to  improve  transportation 
opportunities   for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  The  legislation  would  also 
authorize  free  or  reduced  fares  for  the 
elderly    and   the   handicapped   on   air- 
planes, buses,  and  trains. 

In  addition  to  barriers  in  buildings 
and  transportation,  disabled  individuals 
also  face  resistance  from  the  attitudes  of 
employers  and  others  who  feel  that  an 
infirmity  rules  a  person  out  of  employ- 
ment or  other  opportimities  for  which  he 
or  she  may  be  well  qualified.  Since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  it  has  been  my  opportu- 
nity to  cosponsor  legislation  dealing  with 
this  psychological  bai-rier  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  disabled. 

Legislation  cosponsored  by  me  would 
prohibit  discrimination  against  the  han- 
dicapped in  their  participation  in  any 
Federal  program.  In  addition,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  had  my  strong  sup- 
port, and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  assist 
m  its  drafting  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Education    and    Labor    Committee.    I 
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wanted  the  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  to  become  law,  yet  the  mea.sure 
which  was  finally  enacted  extended 
basic  Federal  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  authorized  the  funding  of 
research  i:i  this  area,  as  well  as  expanded 
training  programs  for  those  assisting 
the  handicapped. 

I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
advocacy  council  in  making  people  more 
aware  of  the  barriers  impeding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 
Awareness  Day  and  activities  like  it  will 
-  lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  people  in  wheelchairs  are  not 
different,  they  are  just  in  wheelchairs. 
This  admirable  event  has  my  heartiest 
endorsement. 


WINS  RADIO  SUPPORTS  MINISH- 
WILLIAMS  TRANSIT  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
WINS  Radio  ran  an  excellent  editorial 
that  effectively  presents  the  urgent  need 
for  the  Minish-Williams  transit  aid  bill. 
On  March  6,  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  give  this  bill  a  rule  because  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  pledged 
to  report  out  its  comprehensive  trans- 
portation package  in  6  weeks.  The  6 
weeks  have  passed,  but  no  bill  has  come 
forward. 

The  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area,  Uke  other  metropoUtan  areas  in  our 
country,  is  in  desperate  need  of  transit 
operating  aid.  The  Mlnlsh-WilUams  bill 
would  provide  this  emergency  aid.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  biU  has  many 
facets  affecting  both  the  highway  and 
mass  transit  programs ;  one  csmnot  real- 
istically expect  enactment  of  this  bill 
for  several  more  months. 

May  I  urge  this  House  to  approve 
the  Minish-WilUams  biU.  an  emergency 
short  term  measure,  now  so  tliat  im- 
mediate aid  can  be  sent  to  our  be- 
leagured  transit  systems  while  the  House 
and  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committees 
undertake  their  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's lu-ban  transportation  pro- 
gram proposal. 

Since  the  March  6  session  of  the  Rxiles 
Committee,  Chairman  Madden  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  give  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  8  weeks  from  that  date 
to  submit  its  bUl.  Eight  weeks  wUl  be  up 
next  Wednesday,  May  1.  If  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported out  by  then,  I  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  move  expeditiously  to 
submit  the  Minlsh-WilUams  bill  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  WINS  editorial  follows: 
Needed    Now — The   MiNisH-WiLLiAiib    Mass 
Tkansit  Bnx 
(By  Robert  W.  Dickey) 
Its    unfortunate    that    the    Mlnlsh-Wil- 
Ilams    emergency    urban    mass    transit    aid 
bill  now  stalled  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  been  pictured  primarily  as  an  effort 
to  save  the  New  York  City  subway  fare. 
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This  certainly  would  be  one  very  desirable 
afcompU.shment  of  the  bill,  but  It  also  offers 
aid  in  many  other  areas  where  it  Is  urgently 
needed. 

For  example,  this  bill  also  would  provide 
the  state  of  .New  Jersey  with  35  million  dol- 
lars to  revitalize  its  ailing  railroad  and  bus 
Iric;.  In  addition.  It  would  help  the  b\ises 
and  coinmr.ter  lines  in  Connecticut.  Long 
Island,  Westchester,  and  In  other  major 
nietropoliian  areas  around  the  countrv. 

We  thuik  that  to  dismiss  this  as  a  ■big  cr.y 
bill"  iis  the  Nixon  adminLstration  and  some 
rural  Congressmen  have  done,  completely 
niisse.s  the  point  of  the  Minth-Williams  bill 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  legislation  is  an 
emergency  measure  desgned  to  provide  !"?- 
mt-chate  help  to  heavily  populated  metropoli- 
tan areas  which  already  rely  heavily  on  ma.'-s 
transit.  These  facilities  are  liardpressed  tinan- 
cially  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  urgent  need 
of  Improvement  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
current  fuel  shortage. 

The  Nixon  bill,  which  is  being  ofTered  .-ic 
an  alternative.  i.s  long-range  legislation  that 
does  not  put  enough  Federal  help  where  it  is 
needed  right  now. 

We  think  that  the  Nixon  bill  might  ha'.e 
viability  as  part  of  a  continuing  public  trans- 
portation improvement  program.  h\n  Con- 
gress should  approve,  and  the  President 
should  sign,  the  MinLsh-WiUiams  emergency 
bill  without  further  delav. 


END  THE  SEATBELT  IGNITION 
INTERLOCK  NOW 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR  E.-5 
Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now  I  have  had  a  bill  pending  before 
the  House  Conunerce  Committee  to 
rescind  once  and  for  all  the  im- 
pertinent, unreasonable,  bureaucratic, 
and  outrageous  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regulation  requiring  aU  new- 
cars  to  have  front  seatbelts  and  har- 
nesses tied  into  their  automotive  ignition 
systems.  This  demonstrably  dangerous 
and  patently  inconvenient  nuisance  rep- 
resents big-brotherism  at  its  worst  and 
should  be  rescinded  by  this  Congress 
without  delay. 

Many  colleagues  are  cosponsors  of  mv 
bill.  H.R.  10277,  and  we  are  all,  collec- 
tively growing  impatient  with  the  stall- 
ing tactics  of  the  subcommittee  sitting 
on  this  measure.  So  is  the  general  pubhc 
as  appears  from  an  interesting  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
printed  in  todays  edition: 

BUCHWALD    AND    SAFETT    BeLTS 

Galfs  FEasy.  Conn, 
An  Buchwald's  recent  column  'Fasten 
Your  Belt"  addressed  the  dUemma  of  the 
1974  automobile  safety  belts.  In  his  own 
Inimitable  style,  Mr.  Buchwald  has  expressed 
the  frttstration  which  many  of  us  feel  when- 
ever we  slip  behind  the  wheel  of  our  new 
cars. 

Instead  of  a  reasonably  simple  and  pleas- 
ant driving  experience,  we  must  strap  our- 
selves and  our  passengers  to  some  arbitrary 
position  which  will  allow  the  engine  to  be 
started.  Any  deviation  (or  equipment  mal- 
function) produces  a  wailing  tone  which  can 
be  alleviated  only  by  walking  or  takUig  the 
bus.  Thus  absurdity  Is  yet  one  more  example 
of  misguided  bureaucrats  robbing  us  of  our 
Individual  liberties. 
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CertaiiUy  life  is  .-.uch  n  precious  coUinioJlry 
tliat  we  must  continually  strive  to  protect 
ourselves  from  needless  suffering  and  deatb. 
And  certainly  automobile  safely  liarnesaea 
reduce  collision  injuries  to  car  oc^pants 
Yet  we  must  reconcile  legitimate  concern  for 
automobile  safety  with  the  right  «f  each 
American  to  cbooee  his  own  destiny.  : 

Obviously  automobile  safety  eqttipnient 
should  be  available  to  everyone  whadeslres 
sucii.  My  1970  model  car  included  se^t  belts 
as  mandatory  factory  Installed  equi|>meiit. 
and  this  seemed  to  be  a  satisfactorf  com- 
pix>mlse.  There  were  no  Ignition  Interlocks 
and  I  was  able  to  choose  whether  ot  not  I 
felt  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  fastt^n  ni\ 
seat  belts. 

Present  automobiles  safety  devices  *re  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  potentially  dan^9>us  in 
themselves.  The  contortions — and  I  4°  *'0*' 
exaggerate — which  are  necessary  to  pijoperly 
fasten  the  safety  harness  in  order  t^  stjirt 
the  engine  can  very  conceivably  causal  panic 
and  disaster  In  an  emergency  sltuatioi^  such 
as  delivering  a  pregnant  mother  to  th^  hos- 
pital or  removing  a  car  from  a  b^niup 
garage.  | 

I  am  not  sure  whether  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives had  the  opportunity  to  deba^  and 
vote  on  this  particular  regulation.  Iiet 
known,    however,    that    there    is    a 
army  of  citizens  who  are  fed  up  with  bi 
cratic,  ill-advised,  and  personaily-resti 
regi'latlons  out  of  the  Washington  coi 
Lei's    return    some    measure   of   sani 
automobile  safety  regulations  by  li 
legislative  repeal  of  safety  harness 
ments- 

Edwin  R. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETf 


or    CALIFOKNIA 


1 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AXrfl^ 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974      \ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  |mce 
this  week  is  National  Sccretades  week, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  take  tiife  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  that  our 
secretaries  make  to  the  smootli  operation 
of  the  Congress.  i 

The  theme  of  National  Secrefliries 
Week  this  year  is  "Better  Secrefciries 
Mean  Better  Business."  I  think  tAt  Is 
probably  demonstrated  here  in  the  House 
as  well  a.s  anywhere  in  the  coi^itry. 
Speaking  for  myse5|.  I  know  tha^  raj- 
oCace  would  probably*krind  to  a  h^lt  In 
short  order — strangled  by  paper— tif  It 
were  not  for  an  eCBcient  clerical  ftaff. 
With  the  volume  of  correspondence, 
records,  hearings,  files,  and  otheif  ac- 
cumulations of  paper  that  are  at  [once 
the  banc  and  lifeblood  of  a  Congress- 
man's job.  it  Is  a  shortsighted  ptrson 
indeed  who  will  refer  to  a  member  of 
his  or  any  other  staff  as  "only  a  ."jfcre- 
tary."  The  tremendous  administrktive 
burdens  generated  In  any  modem,! effi- 
cient oCBce  fall  largely  on  its  secretiries, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  they  jnow 
that  tlieir  efforts  are  appreciated.  ;^was 
reminded  of  this  important  erei^  as 
follows:  I 

RU; 

Remlndre — 

This   is   Natlona   al    secretarys   Week 
morow  la  thursday.  Tu  have  1  xx  morn 
in  witch   too  show  yur  apreclaslon  to 
dedlcatted,   lojrle.   acurate,   punctule,   s4jflL>, 
and  atractiv  stafxf 

vary  cin^erelUlUy ! 

Owen  R.  Chaffee 
Asminstrativ  Asi.stei 
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POLICY  FOR  US.  NAVY  NUCLEAR 
WARSHIPS 
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To- 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.\I,U-ORNIA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdd!/.  April  24.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  Rep- 
resentative CHABLE.S  Bknnett,  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  and  I  have  today  introduced 
significant  legislation  to  set  policy  for 
the  U.S.  Navy's  nuclear- powered 
warsliips. 

There  is  no  (ine.-,tion  that  nuclear  pow- 
er for  ships  liaij  tome  of  age.  Our  de- 
I'endence  on  fos.sil  fuels  for  figliting 
•sliips  is  threatened  by  shortaecs  and 
blockades,  and  the  economy  of  nuclear 
propulsion  is  iinpiovins;  as  oil  prices  con- 
t  ume  to  rise. 

The  Bennett-Wilson  bill  will  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  oui-  Navy  is  embark- 
iiig  on  a  program  to  make  its  capital 
yhips  the  most  efficient  and  dependable 
.ships  afloat. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  this 
Connett-WiJ.son  bill  and  a  tlioughtful  ar- 
t'cle  on  the  need  for  a  nuclear-powered 
Navy,  by  the  disUnguished  militar>-  writ- 
er for  Copley  News  Service,  L.  Edgar 
Priiia; 

H.R.   14364 
A  bill  to  establish  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  modernize  the  -itrlke 
force*  of  the  U.S.  Navy  by  requiring  nu- 
clear propulsion  la  new  major  combatant 
vessels  to  take  advantage  of  Improved  mili- 
tary characteristics  accruing  from  the  es- 
.sentlally  unlimited  high  speed  endurance 
provided  by  nuclear  propulsion 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotisp 
of  RepreMsntatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled    that: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  oJ 
America  to  modernliie  the  strike  forces  of 
the  United  States  Navy  by  the  construction 
of  nuclear  powered  major  combatant  vessels 
and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  Industrial 
base  for  the  research,  development,  design, 
construction,  operatton,  and  maintenance  of 
such  vessels  New  construction  major  com- 
batant vessels  for  the  strike  forces  of  the 
United  Sutes  Navy  authorlaed  subsequent 
to  the  date  this  Act  becomes  law  sliali  be 
nuclear  powered,  except  as  provided 
hereafter. 

Sec.  2.  Definition  For  the  purposes  of  thir: 
Act,  the  following  definition  shah  apply: 

'Major  combatant  vessel  (s)  for  the  strike 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy"  snuU 
mean : 

(a)  Combatant  .submaruits  fur  strategic 
and^or  tactical  mtsslons; 

(b)  Oom">8tant  vessels  Intended  to  operate 
In  combat  In  aircraft  carrier  task  groups 
(l.e..  aircraft  carriers  and  the  combatants 
which  accompany  them) ; 

(c)  Thoae  combatant  vessels  designed  for 
inlependent  combat  missions  where  esaea. 
tlaily  unlimited  high  speed  endurance  wUl 
be  of  slgnlflcant  military  valiK; 

Sec.  3.  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
include  in  .is  annual  Naval  shipbuilding  re- 
quest the  following  minimum  number  of 
nuclear  powered  major  combatant  vessels, 
until  such  time  as  Congress  determines  that 
an  adequate  force  le^-el  exists  in  any  specific 
category: 

(a)  Tactical  combatant  submarli.ei>,  5  per 
year: 

(b)  Strategif  combatant  submarines,  2  per 
year; 

(c)  Aircraft  carriers.  1  per  3  j-ears;  and 

(d)  Major  combatants  to  accompany  air- 
craft carriers,  2  per  year; 

SEC.  4.  The  Serret:iry  of  Defense  shall  .sub- 


mit to  Congress  each  calendar  year,  at  the 
same  time  the  Pre.-ldent  submits"  the  budget 
to  Congress  under  Section  11  of  Title  3i 
United  States  Code,  a  written  report  regard- 
ing the  application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to 
major  combatant  vessels  for  the  strike  forces 
of  the  United  States  Navy  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  Identify 
contract  placement  dates  for  their  construc- 
tion. Further,  the  report  shall  identify  the 
t>epartment  of  Defense  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powered  major  combatant 
ves.sels  for  the  succeeding  five  years  and  cer- 
tify whether  such  plans  are  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  modem  rtrtking  force  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  to  melnr-^in  the  necessary 
industrial  base  for  desipn  and  construction 
of  such  vessels. 

Sec.  5.  Neither  the  Department  of  Jefense 
nor  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
nor  any  other  executive  department  or 
.•\geacy.  nor  any  employee  thereof  shaU  make 
any  request  for  aulhorl2»tlon  or  appropria- 
tion from  Congress,  either  formally  or  infor- 
mally, for  construction  of  any  non-nucle:'r 
powered  major  combatant  vessels  for  the 
strike  forces  of  Uie  United  States  Navy  uiilesci 
and  untU: 

(a)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
fully  advised  the  Congress  that  construction 
of  nuclear  powered  vessels  for  such  purpose 
is  not  in  the  national  Interest; 

(b)  The  Congress,  through  (1)  concurrent 
resolution  or  Joint  resolution,  or  (11)  by  con- 
current action  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committeea  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  con- 
curred  with   the  President's   delermlnation. 

Such  report  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
press  shall  Include  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress an  alternate  program  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  with  appropriate  design,  cost  and 
schedule  information. 

IFrom  the  Copley  Neas  Service,  Apr.  21,  1974) 
Navt  Watts  j»o«  N'jci.KAa  Powa  to 

SOKTACE 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prlna) 
Nuclear  propulsion  for  VS.  Navy  surface 
warships   may   be   an  Idea  whoee   time   has 
come. 

While  the  submarine  NautUus  first  proved 
.■ships  could  steam  on  the  atom  'way  back  In 
1955,  there  are  only  five  nuclear-powered 
surface  slHpe  In  the  fleet  today.  Only  one  of 
them  has  been  commissioned  since  1967— 
the    frigate   CallfornU    last    February. 

Now,  three  recent  developments  oould  ac- 
celerate the  adoption  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  nuclear  surface 
combatanta.  Involving  money  and  personali- 
ties, they  are : 

The  skyrocketing  prices  for  petroleum 
products.  Navy  dlstUlate  fuel  costs  have  al- 
most tripled  In  the  last  nine  months.  A  bar- 
rel could  be  purchased  for  »5.54  last  Julv: 
the  price  AprU  I  was  »15  50. 

Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schlcslngers 
recently  declared  determination  to  look  at 
lifetime  systerm  costs  rather  than  at  pro- 
curement costs  alone  when  making  major 
weapons  program  decisions. 

The  promotion  of  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway. 
in.  to  be  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
as  of  June  29.  Regarded  as  a  "true  believer'" 
In  nuclear  propulsion,  he  will  be  the  flrrt 
CNO  to  have  commanded  a  nuclear-powered 
ship,  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  and  the 
first  ofBoer  to  have  commanded  a  nuclear 
ship  in  combat  (against  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 196&-67). 

Although  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rlckover.  the 
Navy's  renowned  nuclear  propulsion  expert, 
insists  tiiat  one  "misses  the  point"  If  be  con- 
centrates on  cost  rather  than  effectiveness 
oompaxLsons,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
higher  Initial  price  tag  for  nuclear  surface 
ships  has  been  the  principal  factor  In  the 
slow  pace  of  their  con^rtructlon. 

Today,  higher  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  oil-lired  ships,  figured  over  their  30- 
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year  liTe  sp*n,  seem  to  be  near  the  point  they 
would  cancel  out  their  lower  construction 
ro.st. 

Asked  by  a  HoMse  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee last  year  to  giwe  a  comparison  of  the 
annual  cost  of  luel  Ijetween  a  nuclear  and 
conventional  carrier,  the  Na-vy  reply  showed 
the  tattler  was  oonsklerably  more  erpensive. 
Accord iiigly  to  the  Navy,  the  estimated 
price  for  the  inirlear  fuel  which  would  be 
iBitlaUy  Installed  In  the  attack  cirrier  Carl 
Vlnaon  (CVW-7«)  Is  atx>ut  »eO  mlUkxi.  The 
foel  would  last  for  'at  least"  13  yeais  of  lior- 
raal  operation  of  the  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy  .•raid  ll-ii  .o 
larry  out  the  Si^tne  missions,  aji  oll-fii-ed 
r-arrier  would  cortsiime  alxnit  H  iniHifii 
barreJB  ot  ftjel  oil.  Figuring  a  cost  of  S5.54 
a  barrel  <as  of  last  Jaly)  Icr  dibtiUate  fuel 
oil.  $.25  per  barrel  staiiee  costs  and  $7.73 
per  barrel  for  the  average  pcat(.Uiu£  cotts  for 
delivering  oil  to  ships  operating  on  the  high 
seas,  the  total  tab  wouM  be  $13.32  per  barrel. 
Th»8,  fur  the  18  ye«i-R  operatten,  fuel 
would  oost  «11  mmion  anmiall^-  for  an  oil- 
flred  carrier  and  $"7  million  f<»r  the  nuc»ear 
one. 

The  Navy  went  on  to  ebtliiiate  that  If  tV»e 
price  fit  dlstfilate  o41  climbed  to  $10  a  barre!, 
the  eomparattvv  annnal  roete  wowM  be:  oil- 
flre*  carrier,  $16  fnillion;  ntjctear  carrier,  $7 
million. 

But,  of  course,  the  Ifevy.  as  of  April  1,  w«6 
paying  ti5.50  a  barrel.  If  the  cost  remains 
at  this  level — and  lew  are  predicting  any 
lowering  of  prices — the  oomparattve  flguies 
wou«  be  420  mnilon  as  againat  $7  million. 

On  «  30-y«w  baste.  It  wmrid  cost  MOO  nil- 
IkiD  fcr  Ute  purcbaee.  •lorlng  and  delivery 
of  oil  «o  a  single  carrier.  Tbe  cost  of  tfae  nu- 
clear rael.  baaed  on  a  prtoe  of  $7  mlUlaB  a 
year,  would  be  $210  million  or  $390  miUion 
less  than  Xor  tbe  oil-fired  ship. 

Wetther  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Ztimwalt,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Naval  operations,  wtio  Is  pushing  for 
lu»!,i*  avnfcere  of  less  eostly  wmrshtps,  nor 
Rtckswer  «ffi  amf  It  Is  aow  Ins  expuslTe 
to  b«IU  »iMl  opeta«e  «  midear  eanier  Cor  SO 
yean  tiuua  to  build  ar^  opecate  au  oU-Sred 
one  £or  ttte  aame  period. 

In  fact.  Klckover  sticks  with  bis  state- 
ment ofUarCb  8  (written  UiT*bniary)  when 
he  discussed  the  Itfettme  comparative  costs 
of  nuclear  and  «ODwatk>nal  chips  at  the 
San  nego  Fksas  Club. 

~Tta*  nodcar  aacximr  toewsiHea  the  task 
gKMP  «aBt  atoiit  1  per  cent."  .he  •aid.  "EacH 
nuclear  escort  increases  ttke  nvnrall  taak 
group  east  i  per  cent,  so  that  four  nucibar 
escorts  Increase  Mxe  task  group  cost  4  per 
cent. 

'  lb€i«AHe,  the  HrefUme  cost  fcr  a  oom- 
p4e«e  uueteK'  taak  grasip  oonslatlng  oC  a  ku- 
clear  eazrlB'  snA  tts  foiv  nnelflar  eaewta  Is 
6  paveea*  greater  tbtm  timt  of  a  ooKven- 
tlo««l  I  ■■  I  iu  aBooinpaaied  by  tour  ctmmem- 
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be  lower  than  would  be  the  cost*  of  opera- 
ting a  nuclear  conventional  carrier." 

Pentagon  aides,  who  said  the  secretary  be- 
lieved the  savings  on  fuel  would  cancel  out 
the  higher  construction  cost  of  a  nuclear 
carrier,  admitted  that  the  Office  of  Systems- 
Analysis  had  no  study  to  back  him  up. 

Despite  Its  obvious  military  advantages 
most  Na^-y  and  defense  officials  restrBi:-! 
their  enthusiasm  for  nucl3ar  frop'.ilsion  t>p- 
'  -iv-c  of  its  higher  Initial  cc.^ts. 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  SUZZ 
CANAL 


DALEY  EXERCISES 


As  notad  mbawe,  BlcbMcr  baUevca  too 
imcti  wmpliirts  la  placed  on  coat,  partle- 
xilarly  when  the  differential  Is  ao  aBsaU  over 
the  lifespan  oX  the  ships,  and  not  enough 
on  effectlreness. 

"We  design  arte  nuclear  eanieiv  with  the 
capacity  for  alBMSt  twice  aa  mamclx  alreraTt 
f  ael  an«  9$  par  cent  waam  atocsatt  anununl- 
tK»  OMn  Uie  iBitest  ootuenttaaal  canier." 
he  srML 

A  BBClear  task  force  Is  at  least  SO  per 
cent  more  tSective  Uimh  a  coBventiaaal  ta^ 
force." 

Schlestnger.  wlio  agiees  that  the  lifetime 
coat  a,ppi«MKli  is  tlie  ane  te  taise,  conoeded 
that  aaqvWtldB  ooats  «f  nMrlw  sh^  were 
far  hflghsr  ttian  for  emtvwatkummltj  powesed 


"But  tlM  oparatlOB  and  '"*'"*^"°i"t  oasts. 
and  pai«lculai(r  tbe  (nuclear)  fuel  oost^,  are 
now  quite  low,"  he  said.  "Willi  ttie  Increaaa 
iu  the  price  of  fuel  (off),  I  auspect  the  «oat 
of  operating  a  nuclear  carrier  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  over  Its  lifetime,  will 


HO-J.  EDWARD  J.  DERWiNSKi 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 
I.\  THE  HOUSi:  Of  EKPRESE^'TATIVEo 

Wed7iesdai/,  A^vil  24,  1974 

Mr.  DERWIN6KI.  Mr.  Speaka-.  as  a 
Republican  Contreasman  representine  a 
district  in  Cook  County,  111..  I  have  my 
work  cut  out  «very  year  daine  battl*  not 
only  witii  forces  of  the  AFIj-CIO  but  also 
the  so'called  Daley  machine.  Haiong 
never  had  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley's  sup- 
l"»ort  or  endorsement,  I  can  attest  to  the 
strenslii  of  the  Cook  County  Democratic 
organization. 

However,  I  have  been  intrigued  as  have 
many  people  across  the  country  by  the 
strength  of  the  mayor  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  especially  as  we  look  back  at 
the  1972  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion when  he  was  subject  to  verbal  abuse 
from  the  far-left  etanoits  <rf  his  party. 

Therefore,  I  was  impreiBBed  by  the  edi- 
torial by  WBBM  Radio  7«  in  Chicago,  on 
April  8,  which  I  bdleve  to  be  a  very 
pi'oper  compti mentary  cammentary : 

Radio  Eaitoeiai. — Daxct  Kxemcises 
There  was  ttw  duUnoan  of  tbe  DenMccatac 
Party — Bob  Stcanas.  Tben  ttieve  were  those 
three  esteeawd  mgaa  txaai  tbe  Senate — Ocoap 
JmtatMMa,  Ted  Keanedy  amd  Qeatm  MeOovcRi. 
Even  House  Majority  Leader  Tip  O'Neill  got 
in  the  act.  You  see,  they  were  all  partlclpat- 
iug  iu  last  Thursday  night's  NBC  special  on 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  the 
moot  iBterestlBg  man  to  take  part  In  the 
dlacusskm  was  an  elected  oSclal — not  a 
member  of  Congress.  Nor,  flor  ttat  matter, 
v^vs  be  eaen  a  btg-ttme  gawcraar.  He  v«s  Jtist 
our  owm  Maf^ir — Kicbai>d  J.  Daley. 

There  ba  was — the  man  fclclced  out  of  the 
1972  Democratic  Cocvention — telling  It  like 
it  was.  Is,  and  will  tie.  'When  asked,  for  In- 
stance, wliat  would  be  tlie  key  Issues  In  the 
comlBg  eampyalgm,  be  spoke  not  trt  Water- 
gate but  of  the  cost  of  living,  kiflattoo,  hb- 
emidDyBMnt  and  beattti.  Aad  when  a  tOm.  dip 
Ehowed  lilm  greeting  Htaoa  on  bis  Decent 
visit  to  Ohica«o.  tba  Mayo:  aa<4  be  reiare- 
sautad  all  tbe  people  in  tbe  dty — Oeuocratlc 
and  Repuhllcaa — and  It  was  bis  duty  to  wel- 
come this  President — any  President — to  Chi- 
cago. What's  more,  he  said  he  respected  the 
o«ca  of  the  Presidency. 

AB  of  which  explalBS — maybe — why  Daley 
haa  awrvlved  every  polttical  punch  and  re- 
matna  *o4lay  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
aort  oo-author  of  Ms  futive.  While  ?ve  cer- 
talniy  «an't  agree  wttb  everytblng  be  ^Loe» — 
we  <lo  think  the  Mayor  Is  baUevaMe.  He  says 
pec^ile  are  waraled  about  high  prices  and  you 
think  lie  probably  is  too.  He  admits  he^  In 
awe  of  the  Presidency — and  you  know  yow 
are.  He  even  talks  Hke  and  Hrea  like  Ote 
fellow  next  door,  tn  oChar  worda.  fatTs  «ne 
of  tbe  vaople. 

No  wonder  he's  represented  them  so  long 
and  so  well. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
T>"  -7TH  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.<VTn"!;S 

Thursday,  AprU  2.:.  1974 

Ml.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
.-..aiericins  are  asking  whj'  the  United 
SlAtes  is  involved  in  helping  to  reopen 
tiie  Suez  Canal.  While  the  benefit-'^  to  \he 

United  Slates  from  st>ch  a  reopening  are 
cTti?stionable,  the  gains  for  the  Soviet. 
;'re  quite  definite.  The  Soviet.<;  v.-ill  be 
aiile  to  use  the  Suez  to  make  their  naval 
P.p^ence  more  felt  in  the  Fer-Sian  C'oll 
ai-.d  the  Indian  Ocean. 

All  editorial  in  the  Mount  Verncn, 
Ohio  Ne"  s.  sa,s:-:e.'~t.s  u-inc  our  mine  I'e- 
moval  technology  a^  a  lever  to  insure 
dcm)'i'>.ar!,:atJon  of  the  canal  I  believe 
Tlr';  ido.i  deser'.e^  llie  af.entiju  of  the 
L'.dmini.'^UiUon. 

Al  this  point.  I  include  in  the  Record 
ihi  edi'Lonal  "Naval  Ban  Needed  When 
Suez  Reopens  '  from  the  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio  News  ol  Wednesday.  April  24.  1974 
I  commend  it  to  the  nttcntion  of  my 
cDllea^ues: 

Kavai,  B.^"?  Kfeted  Witetm  Sttez  Rropiirs 
The  entl]usia-m  -witli  which  the  non- 
Communist  world  is  approaching  the  task 
of  reopening  the  Suer  Canal  turns  the  clock 
back  iBore  than  a  century — to  1869  when 
tlae  newly  opened  watesrway  was  being  \ir.i- 
■.ersaUy  hailed  as  "an  idea  wbose  time  has 
come.  '  Paralleling  camel  caravan  routes,  Uie 
caual  cut  some  ^OOO  miles  from  £ast-Wef: 
voyages  and  brought  new  economic  life  t  i 
each  hemisphere. 

Fade  and  dissolve  It  now  ts  April  24.  1974 
Warring  EgTpti«ui  and  lo-aell  forces  have 
been  separated  and  work  to  reopen  tbe  canal 
can  begin.  A  team  ot  VJS.  NaTy  deaaotlUon 
experts  has  eurvey«d  bow  best  to  remove 
mlneo  Irom  the  Suez  and  explosives  from  its 
banlLs.  The  United  States  has  pledged  tlO 
million  to  finance  the  task,  ajid  U.S.  war- 
ships are  standing  by  to  t>egln. 

And  ttiat  i«  <m!f  part  of  tbe  p*ctwre  Some 
20  nations  Incladlng  JafWJi.  tbe  Btuopeati 
rations  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  eagerly 
oSering  money  and  eerrioes  to  Presider. 
Sadat  of  Egypt.  Industrlaltsts  and  bankere 
from  throughout  the  world  are  £urveyln>; 
the  shores  oT  the  Suez  to  plan  husines.'^e?, 
indTistries  and  recreation  areas  on  a  scale 
that  can  be  considered  ambitious,  eTen  hr 
tire  standards  of  a  20tb  Cemtorr  pharoah 
Even  Israel  Is  entbnslastlc  about  tiM  pros- 
pect ai  an  open  Sues  Oanal  wtt^i  ma}or  citier 
end  developments  on  Its  banks. 

Tbe  West  believes  that  Sadat  is  tuting  to- 
ward It.  away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  sees 
economic  benefits  from  shorter  sea  lanes  and 
it  believes  that  a  beary  Egyptian  tnTestment 
in  tbe  fiuee  region  will  lec-^en  Sadat's  appe- 
tite tar  a  war  tbat  oouM  destroy  It. 

Tbtre  is.  bowever,  anotdter  side  to  tbe  coin 
It  Is  a  fact  ti-iax  tbe  Sues  so  longer  is  com- 
peting against  camel  caravans.  Apart  from 
some  economic  advantages  to  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean  ports,  a  Suez  Canal  ca- 
pable of  handling  80.O00-tcm  ships  Is,  by  and 
large.  Insignificant  to  world  commeree.  Am- 
bltlotia  plans  for  a  97  Ullian  dnadging  pro- 
gram to  permit  tbe  Sues  to  handle  2M.0O0- 
ton  ships  are  Juet  tbat  aod  no  OMcie. 

Politically  there  are  dan^r  sicnalt  in  pre- 
senting Sadat  the  Suez  on  a  dollar  platter. 
He  has  glfeu  no  assui anoes  tbat  the  water- 
way wlU  be  InteraaWawaWam.  Indeed,  be  has 
already  said  that  Israeli  flag  ships  could  not 
use   it.   and   he   gives  every    Indic.'jfion    that 
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hf   would  use  the  canal  hs  a  trump  can 
gain    further  concessions  from   Israel,      j 

The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  reope^liiK 
£)(  the  Suez  would  benefit  only  one  mtijor 
nation — the  Soviet  Union  which  wouldTre- 
(■•?lve  the  precious  t;lft  of  an  ocean  aiiery 
r  oni  Its  ports  m  the  Black  h"ea  to  the  Inilan 
O-ecn  where  it  is  seeking  to  dominate  fthe 
riciies  of  the  East 

The  least  the  United  States  should  iitlst 
unon.  we  believe,  is  that  when  the  Sue  ;  Is 
opened  all  warships  should  be  prohlb  ted 
from  usuiR  It  While  this  would  not  ass  ure 
That  the  Suez  will  be  aii  instrument  of  pel  ^e 
ai.d  not  Imperalism,  It  would  put  a  mo<  est 
brake  on  Soviet  aspirations. 

TechnologlciUy  the  United  States  hai  a 
niajor  key  to  the  lock  on  the  Suez  throl  i^h 
Its  mine-removal  knowhow.  We  should 
this  as  a  lever  to  ciusuro  dpmihi;irl/itt  ion 
the  waterwav 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  UNIVERSITY  OI 
NEVADA.  RENO 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

0>     NtVAD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEi 

Thursdap,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr,  Spealfitr. 
observances  are  now  being  planned  :  or 
the  forthcoming  centennial  of  the  Ui  1- 
versity  of  Nevada,  Reno,  and  I  would  lUe 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recall  sol  le 
of  the  more  significant  steps  in  the  h  s- 
tory  of  this  great  institution.  I  higfly 
commend  the  following  to  the  attentij)n 
of  my  colleagues: 

The  University  of  Nevada  oflRciidly 
opened  its  doors  as  a  preparatory  schi  ol 
in  Elko  on  October  12,  1874.  With  t]  iLs 
kind  of  beginning  the  University  of  J  e- 
vada  was  typical  of  many  small  colleges 
that  undertook  the  challenging  tasks  jof 
higher  education  under  adverse  con^^- 
tions.  The  earliest  university  efforts  Sn 
Nevada  were  the  products  of  a  long 
ropean  tradition  of  university  work 
American  collegiate  tradition,  and 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1862. 

In  the  century  since  1874  the  Unfv 
.'-ity  of  Nevada  has  evolved  from  a  o 
teacher,  seven-student  institution  mi 
ing  in  a  small  brick  building  into  a  m 
ern  "multiversity."  serving  more  t 
20,000  students.  The  university  ope*^- 
tions  on  the  Reno  campus  date  from  18|6. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Collafee 
of  Engineering,  and  the  Mackay  Sch(5)l 
of  Mines  are  direct  de-scendants  of  Ae 
congressional  efforts  of  the  1860's 
stimulate  trainiiig  in  agriculture  and  . 
mechanic  arts.  The  Colleges  of  Hoi 
Economics,  Nursing,  and  Health  Scien 
are  likewise  products  —  among  ot 
things — of  I»ederal  Government  p 
Jirams  to  expand  professional  educatl 
rhe  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Science,  Bu,^- 
tiess  Administration,  and  Education  lu^e 
all.  from  time  to  time,  responded  to  ch4p- 
knges  from  the  Federal  level  to  enrt|h 
the  educational  offerings  available  |o 
.voting  people.  One  of  the  two  main  caA- 
puses  is  located  in  Reno  and  has  been  in 
( xample  of  how  Federal  legislation.  BtaEe 
(unding.  and  public  support  may  be  coi  i- 
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hined  to  provide  excellent  education  for 
all  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  main  activities  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  founding  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  will  be  held  on  the 
Reno  campus  in  the  months  ahead.  A 
number  of  events  are  planned  for  tlie 
late  summer  and  for  the  academic  year 
1974-75. 

I  view  the  centciuu;:l  celebration  as  a 
ki  k  off  of  a  creat  .second  hundred  years. 


INCORTE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NOniH    C  '.SOUNA 
I^'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  FATIVES 

Thursda'/.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Sneaker,  in  line  with  procedure  which  I 
have  followed  in  disclosing  in  the  Con- 
cREssioNAL  RECORD  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  all  income  received  by  my  wife 
and  me  over  and  above  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  each  year  I  have 
been  in  Congress  up  to  and  including  the 
calendar  year  1972,  I  am  hereby  making 
public  such  Information  for  the  calendar 
year  1973. 

The  following  is  an  iteinizid  r-port  of 
such  income  for  197.1 : 

VTom  a  family-owned  dairy  far  In 
Leicester  Township  of  Buncombe 
County,    NC $389  45 

From  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stock  and  bonds  (most  tielong  to 
to  me;  »otD»  are  owned  by  my 
wife)    3,  994  40 

From  Interest  on  purchase  money 
real  estate  notes;  savings  depos- 
its; Swanrianoa,  N  C.  Baptist 
Church   bonds:   etc 599  76 

From  North  Carolina  Employees' 
Retirement  Fund  (based  on  serv- 
ice as  Buncombe  County  attorney 
before  coming  to  Congress) 1,261.06 


6,  234,  67 


The  stocks  and  bonds  were  purchased 
ill  western  North  Carolina  at  market 
value  and  most  of  them  represent  in- 
vestments in  North  Carolina  companies. 
All  of  the  income  mentioned  above  comes 
from  property  investments,  and  not  from 
the  use  of  my  time,  all  of  which  Is  de- 
voted to  congressional  responsibilities. 
I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  but  have  not 
engaged  in  any  practice  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  informa- 
tion. I  desire  to  divulge  the  amoimt  of 
Federal  and  North  Carolina  State  income 
taxes  paid  by  Mrs,  Taylor  and  me  during 
each  of  the  last  5  years  as  follows: 


Federal 

1973 $8,823.23 

1972 7,388.92 

1971    7,789.28 

1970 9.604.67 

1969 '.. 10,641.57 


North 
Caroliria 
State 
$1,928.80 
1.864.34 
1,  907.  84 
3.031.64 
3.  012.  27 


The  decreased  amount  of  taxes  owed 
for  1971,  1972.  and  1973  resulted  mainly 
from  an  IncreaM  in  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  colleges,  churches,  and  so  forth, 
which  for  these  3  years  totaled  $16,253.04. 
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THE  PROBLEM  WITH  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor,  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  subsidized  political 
agitation. 

This  point  is  made  by  one  who  has 
directed  the  program,  Howard  Phillips, 
former  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Phillips  notes  that — 

The  present  legal  services  activities  .  .  . 
are  u.sed  to  finance  a  nationwide  network  of 
nearly  3,000  legal  services  attorneys,  hun- 
dreds of  organizations,  and  additional  tliou- 
s.ands  of  support  personnel  who  are  almost 
totally  free  to  establish  their  own  priorities 
for  Issues  to  receive  attention  and  access  to 
legal  services  resources.  With  nearly  $80  mil- 
lion in  support  annually  from  0,E,0,  alone, 
they  work  full-time,  using  t^e  Judicial  sys- 
tem to  change  public  policy. 

Recent  or  pending  cases,  for  example, 
include  a  Washington  State  suit  in  which 
attorneys  of  the  Prison  Legal  Services 
project  argued  that  their  client,  impris- 
oned on  a  marihuana  charge,  had  been 
subjected  to  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment and  a  Pennsylvania  suit  challeng- 
ing the  detention  of  a  convicted  felon 
accused  of  committing  an  additional 
crime  while  free  on  bail.  There  have,  in 
addition,  been  suite  in  New  York  and 
Hawaii  knocking  down  the  requirement 
that  government  employees  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  a  class  action 
demanding  that  an  Iowa  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  civil  service  employment  of 
convicted  felons  to  be  set  aside. 

The  legal  services  program,  as  it  has 
been  conducted,  has  served  not  to  meet 
the  legitimate  legal  needs  of  poor  people 
but.  Instead,  to  stir  up  litigation  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

Discussing  the  legal  services  bill  cur- 
rently being  debated  in  the  Senate.  Col- 
umnist James  J.  Kilpatrick  note«  that — 

The  bill  la  an  abomination.  It  la  a  per- 
version of  the  whole  concept  of  giving  the 
poor  person  a  chance  at  equal  Justice  under 
the  law  .  .  .  The  Senate  blU  erects  no  more 
than  paper  barricades  against  the  activism 
of  super-legal  eagles  who  would  be  free  to 
pursue  social  reform  behind  a  camou'flage  of 
aid  to  the  poor. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
analysis  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  of  the 
current  legal  services  legislation.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  entire  question  of  a  legal 
services  corporation  itself  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  for  if  individuals  are  be- 
ing tried  in  State  courts  for  offenses 
against  State  laws,  the  Federal  interest 
in  the  entire  proceeding  remains  ques- 
tionable. Despite  any  differences  I  may 
have  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  I  share  his  views  con- 
cerning the  problems  with  the  current 
legislation.  Fy^llowingr  is  his  column  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi- 
tar of  March  25, 1974: 
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Legal  Services  roR  Poor  Valid,  Blt  Not 
This  Wat 
W.'iSHiNCTON. — It  Is  a  famlUar  rule  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  that  a  motion  to  re- 
consider can  be  made  only  by  a  memtier  ot 
the  prevallln'?  faction.  Because  I  have  long 
supported  the  concept  of  legal  services  for 
the  iKKjr,  perhaps  I  am  qualllied  to  turn 
against  the  bill  soon  to  be  reported  from  a 
ronfsfieaae  oomfaitice. 

By  tpii-iy  tndtwtt^a.  the  oomprotnise  le.5al 
services  bill  will  be  fairly  close  tj  the  Nel  on- 
.Tavits  bill  approved  by  Uie  .Ser.ate  in  Decem- 
ber. The  hni  Is  an  abomination.  It  Is  a  per- 
version of  tke  whole  eonoept  of  giving  th? 
poor  person  a  chance  at  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  If  the  Senate  and  House  should 
agree  to  this  dertous  proposition,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  be  ac^ed  to  use  his  veto 
power. 

In  snpportteg  a  legal  services  act,  I  have 
lieen  s^klad  by  oertalu  priaciplec  and  obscr- 
TaCloiM  Uiat  saei  to  me  alokost  beyo<Ml  dis- 
pute. The  .first  is  that  tta«  ooccept  at  equal 
Justice  under  law  is  amoDg  the  greatest 
Ideals  of  our  political  system.  The  second  Is 
that  owr  nation  has  served  that  oonts^t  poor- 
ly. Despite  tntpreoBlve  haproretnents  In  re- 
oeat  }«ara,  ««  stlU  have  two  systooaE  of  law — 
one  (or  Cte  rlcb.  aAocher  Cor  tlie  poor. 

A  airstem  of  fMeraQy  Eabsldlzed  tegal  aid 
should  have  but  one  purpoae,  and  that  is  to 
redress  the  Imbalance,  The  poor  family  that 
has  been  bilked  ixito  a  ufiurloue  installiaent 
contract  shoiild  not  be  helpless  at  tlie  hands 
of  a  well -heeled  merchant,  TTie  poor  person 
wrongly  evicted  from  tote  home  shonW  have 
soM*  aM  in  atamtlns  ^P  ^  **^  slumlord,  Tbc 
tgnarant  rr  Illiterate  dttaen.  struggling  with 
MuB  uiiii  I  Itlee  of  a  highly  regulated  society. 
often  neads  legal  advice  that  he  cannot 
afford. 

A  revitalized  pragraci  of  federal  legal  aid 
ought  to  have  these  alms  in  mind,  and 
these  alms  only.  Because  tlte  possihilit^s  lor 
a'bTise  are  quite  real,  a  new  Legal  Servicer 
Corporation  should  be  bound  down  by  chains 
of  law  At  tbe  very  mtntncnn.  the  eorpora- 
ttoB  ahonld  te  federally  chartered  far  a  lim- 
ited tenn  at  ao  more  tbeoi  Ave  ]«ars.  at 
whioh  ttoke  Cuuya  oouid  review  tbe  entire 
(H^eration. 

Tbe  Senate  biU  that  mow  prevails  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  admin  Istcation's  reoamiaeada- 
tlon.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  House- 
approved  version  that  has  some  faults,  but 
iMM  Ktany  virtues  also  The  6e*^at«  bin  erects 
no  more  than  paper  barricades  •galmt  the 
actirioBi  of  ■■pe  r-hberal  tagal  eaglea  who 
would  be  free  to  pursue  social  reform  behind 
a  camouflage  til  aid  to  Um  poor. 

Tliese  iaieehlevotta  provlalooa  are  not  im- 
raediateiy  apparent.  (M  the  sHrfaec.  tbe  Sen- 
aXe  version  aaema  UBaiaratkig.  It  is  only 
when  the  biU  is  aiemlnftd  Une  by  llae.  as 
Senator  J'ease  HelnM  of  North  CaroUoa  t^a 
eaamioed  it,  that  the  ataortcoMioga  etnerge. 
Two  eaainplei  may  auAoe  to  Indicate  the 
slippery  business  here  afoot.  The  Senate  bill 
cootalna  a  provislMi  that  oould  kuUm  arail- 
atile  to  tegal  aid  attorney  "particular  sup- 
port functions  of  the  f«d«ral  government. 
such  as  the  OeAeral  Serview  Adminiatnatton. 
the  federal  telecommunications  •jrstem  and 
other  facilities."  Hehne  calls  tills  a  "mlnd- 
boRgllng  blanic  check."  and  It  Is.  TMs  loosely 
drawn  autlkortzatlon  ooukl  equip  t^e  aeClTtst 
a'.tomeiw  with  evfrytblnc  from  iiWw  sup- 
plies to  free  iang  disrsnee  delsplione  serrioe. 
uli  at  the  rsnM^ysrs'  expense. 

For  «  seooad  exampie:  The  Houoe  version 
>  L^eiy  pnrialMis  the  proposed  Legal  Senrtees 
Corporatloa  froai  ustag  prlrate  funds  (or 
nurpoaas  fcr  whleh  public  funds  eouM  not 
he  spout.  The  SwiaSs  Terslon  OBlnooslj  omits 
■.  I'.s  safeguard. 

The  ooBcept  of  equal  justice  pematas  valid. 
But  the  MssfppolnttBR  an«  «eeeptlve  Wd  that 
low    heMts   hofck   *ow«r<|   the   Senate   floor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

V.  hile  It  doubtless  would  accomplish  many 
good  things,  would  constitute  au  invitation 
to  legal  activists  to  come  have  a  baU.  This  is 
not  the  Idea.  It  is  not  the  idea  at  all. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  IMPSACHMENT 
FPOM  CONGRESSMAN  DANIELSON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

:N  !  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATiVES 
ThMTsda^,  Aphl  25,  1974 

ilr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Xlr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  tt*e 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  the  di&- 
Unguisiied  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  DawncLsoH)  and  I  can  certify  that 
his  contributions  to  the  work  of  that 
committee  are  important  and  high^-  re- 
spected by  the  other  37  memljers. 

Congressman  Danulson  has  recently 
published  a  "Special  Report  on  Impeach- 
ment' for  the  benefit  of  his  constttnents. 
This  remarkable  document,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ii  so  well  prepared  and  so  properly  de- 
scribes the  historic  work  being  done  by 
the  Judiciarj'  Committee  thai  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Congressional  Rcxxmo 
at  this  point  so  that  all  of  tiie  Members 
can  have  the  benefit  of  this  vahiable  re- 
port: 

STECIAL    RepOKT    on    iMPlilACHMEKT    FEOM 

Congressman  Danuxson 


CALirORNIANS    ON    THE    JUDICIAST   OOIC 

Oa  tbe  se-saember  Bouse  Judiciary  Oom- 
auttee.  which  is  oonducting  tbe  Impeaeta- 
sae-.t  inquiry,  there  are  XI  Democrats  and 
17  Bepuhlicana.  Only  31  of  the  80  States 
have  BepI^esectattvcs  on  that  OommlUee, 
Most  of  the  21  States  have  only  one  Repre- 
scjitatlTe  on  tte  Commlttse,  but  Wew  Jerser 
has  3.  New  York  has  4  and  California  ba« 
the  largest  representation  with  5.  Of  the  five, 
two  are  from  Northern  California.  Democrats 
Jetxime  WakUe  and  Dob  Bdwards.  TT>e  other 
three  are  from  oar  launedlate  area.  Repub- 
licans CsroU  Moorbead  of  Olendale,  and 
Charles  Wlggtos  of  Orange  Cotmtj;  and  I, 
ytmr  Oonfressman,  am  the  cmly  Sonthem 
California  Denwcrat  serrhng  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Htntse  Committee  on 
the  Jodldary,  I  have  received  thonsands  of 
eocnm-unlcatlonB  from  oonstltnents,  and  from 
other  people  throughout  our  Nation,  giving 
me  their  opinions  and  asking  qtiestloss  cod- 
cernlng  the  Inquiry  whidh  the  J-adlclary 
Coaxmlttee  is  now  eondvcUng  as  to  whether 
CM-  Bot  President  Mlxoa  sbo«M  be  In^iiisihi  il 
Many  hme  aeked  qvesttoiiB  cs  to  how  tbe 
impeadtment  procsdiie  works,  snd  tt  to  ap- 
parent ttatn  the  majortty  oT  tbe  letterB  that 
the  subfect  a<  tmpenotmm«  Is  not  well  wii- 
Uerstood. 

I  hope  inoa  w«  And  tbls  Special  Report 
an  ImpMKAment  both  iBCorwiatlve  and  In- 
tereaUng.  and  tbat  It  will  answer  sny  <Tues- 
tionc  whlcb  yon  may  have  on  the  sohject. 

i*«r«*cH««Ejrr- — rrs  hbtobt.  its  pcbposi 

Impeachment  Is  a  very  important  but 
seldom-used  Constitutional  proceeding.  It 
was  pliced  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
by  the  Foundlqg  Ftathers.  who  sdftptfd  it 
from  the  Englt^  law  and  constitution,  where 
it  had  been  In  nse  for  more  than  400  years, 
.since  the  year  is'rs.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  lin- 
peachment  process  Is  to  provide  a  procedure 
by  which  a  public  offlclal  can  be  removed 
from  oSoe  when  he  violates  his  oaQi  of 
office,  abuses  the  powers  of  his  office,  under- 


mir.es  the  integrity  of  his  offire  or  of  the 
Constitution,  cr  conducts  himself  In  a  man- 
ner which  myites  it  groj^lr  unacreTitable  and 
grossly  IneompatiWe  for  him  to  rema:n  in 
office. 

Impea-h!ible  ccndTict  mar  be,  but  reed  n-n 
be,  criminal  c-?uduct.  The  Oor.st;tut:on  pr-- 
vides  that.  ?t  ad-ditivn  to  being  Impeached 
and  remoTcd  from  office,  the  person  xrho  is 
impesched  may  c7<o  be  tried.  cor.Tic.ed  a-.d 
pun*she<l  if  his  cffen<-e  is  a  T>clBtton  of  the 
CTlmi-al  law  Of  the  IS  impeat*n>ent-  t-i-p-I 
by  the  Hon^  slnre  17B9,  at  least  Ifl  Incliitfed 
one  cr  more  allegations  that  did  r(*t  c'lar^e 
a  riolEtlon  cf  criminal  law. 

The  fundamental  rature  of  inipeachrrcnt 
is  different  frmn  thnt  cf  crimlnr-l  !?.-.•  "n  e 
nature  and  purpo?e  of  Impearhment  !•! 
remedial — that  ta.  K  Is  to  remote  fr^m  office 
a  person  ^-ho-e  conduct  !s  s'.-.r'h  thft  it 
uvdermine?  the  teliecTltT  of  that  ofltre  or 
of  the  ConstitTition.  The  nature  and  pnrp^se 
of  criminal  Vaw  is  to  panlsh  a  wrorfd-tr  v  ho 
vio:at«i  a  specific  law. 

HAVU    ANT    Fr~?T.AL    OFTfCrLS    FVVV.    Pf.f  N 

Sj  far  as  I  have  been  abe  ti  a~certain.  In 
the  nearly  200  years  of  our  eKistenre  as  a 
Nation,  the  House  of  R;epres3n'ative=  has 
conducted  Impeachir.ert  inquiries  in  sixty- 
nine  (69)  C3ises.  before  the  present  one.  Out 
cf  that  number  of  Inquiries  only  thirteen 
( 18)  Impeachments  have  been  voted  by  the 
Hou^.  including  the  impearhment  of  Pre?- 
dent  Andrew  Johnson  in  18SS.  In  two  In- 
stanoe-.  the  Impeached  oflRoer  i<e=^iST.ed  pri'-r 
tj  trial  and  the  matter  m-as  not  pursued 
furti«-.  Of  the  eleven  lmpe&<^raeats  which 
*ere  tried  In  tbe  Senate,  four  resulted  i:i 
c-nviotlo-j.  All  four  of  these  oonvicuo-:i3 
were  cf  Federal  judges. 

The  ISc^cialB  impeaobed  were  made  >.  p  of 
'..he  faUowiug: 

One  Presidciit— Andrew  Johnson  ^IWSi  — 
Acquitted; 

O  e  United  States  Se  .al-or  -  Blou- t 
(1797* — SspeUed   tram  Senate    before    tnal; 

One  CaiMoet  Ofioer — Secretary  of  War 
Belknap  (18761— Acquitted; 

Tea  F)ederal  Judges  (18^S  to  193€)— 2 
resigned  before  tr.al,  4  convicted,  aad  4 
acquitted. 

WHAT    DOE5     THE    CONSTnTtTlON     SAY     ABOIT 
I1CP£AC  HMXNT  ? 

Article  II.  Seccaou  4  of  the  Constitution 
pno\-ide6  thsf.  "The  PresideBt,  Vice  Pre.-n- 
tteut.  and  all  civil  Ofiioers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  remwed  from  Ol&oe  on  Im- 
peachnMut  for.  and  Convlccioa  of.  TTea.soc 
Bribery,  or  ctiirer  high  Crimes  and   Mii>de- 


Article  I.  Section  2  of  the  Oan»tltT.;uon 
Elates  that.  "Tbe  Ucnise  of  Beprese^i.".- 
iives  .  .  .  siiall  have  the  aoie  Power  <rf  Im- 
peachment." 

And,  Article  X,  SecXioa.  i  of  the  Constitu- 
tion describes  the  Senate's  role: 

The  Senate  shall  Iiare  the  sole  Pourr  tj 
try  an  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmaticu. 
When  the  President  o*  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Ju&tlce  shall  preside  Aud 
no  Person  shall  he  convicted  without  the 
Concurrence  of  tao  thirds  of  the  Meuibiji 
present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  .^hsll 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Oesee,  tenA  disq^ialtflcatlon  to  hOM  and  en- 
Joiy  any  ORioe  of  Honar.  Trwst  or  Profit  xinder 
tlte  nnited  Statasi  but  the  Psrty  oonvtrted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  swbjsct  to 
Indi<-tatent.  Trial,  Judgnteut  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

Other  provisions  of  the  ConsJUtutkm  den> 
the  President  the  power  lo  grant  n^xiteFes 
and  pardons  In  cases  of  lTT\p<^^BnrBt  (Ar- 
ticle n,  Section  2) ,  and  dcnj  tbe  right  to 
U'lal  by  Jury  ii^  cases  of  impZ !!/->> m^nr  (Ar- 
ticle ni.  Section  2). 
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V.ilA'I    DOLS     rUf.    CONSTITITION     MEAl 
IMPEACHMENT' 

iTipeachnient  cJoes   not   iuiloii.atlca  U    re 


i'.\<>\e  an  official  from  ofTice.  Iinpeadm  cii 


i..;:l.v  :in  accusuttoii.  It  it.  a  prcKt-^s  \t\  _. 
:lie    House    oX    Rcpre^eutatues    cliarg(  s 
Priiident.  Vict-  Prejid»-nt,  or  cnil  c-(a* 
ihe    United    Slates    »iith    nuscorducl 
charge  ol  uiLsL-ondi'ct  i.s  made  b>   a  un 
vote   or   i;»e   Hoiu*.   I:    Uie   HouiP   dtn 
ihiijc  tUat  grouads  for   unpcichiiient 
It   will  not   vote   to  Imneacii.   If.  hov.<i,.,   „ 
majority  of  the  House  bflieves  that  tIKre  are 
;-uch  grounds,  it  will  vote  for  ImpeacK  nif  at 
A  vote  to  impeufh.  is  followed  bv  a  Trial 
Senate 

After  the  truU,  if  iwo-thirOs  of  the 
Ix-rs  present   in  the  Senate  vote  to  ca 


.\  .i:cn 

thi- 

r.-.  oi 

Tlie 

'iritv 

.s   not 

f.\i.-.t 

cr 


II  the 
iivict. 


the  otHcer  is  reu:oved  from  ofTice  and  n  ay  be 
(il--qi.alifled  irom  holding  any  other  ofl  ce  in 
the  Government  Conviction  by  the  Si  nale, 
bouevtr.  does  lun  bar  babseqnent  il  ,di(  t- 
ment.  tnal.  or  .ludRmcnt  of  the  coniut^d 
otficer  in  a  conn  <>f  Uiw. 

WHAT    IF    THE    Jt'DICIAHV    COMMirTl  E    I>OK  i    N 


THAT     TilE     PRr'IDlNr     B 


inquiry.  tl»e 
Will   report   1 


IM- 

ini- 
tl:e 


f'KC  OMMl  ND 
PEACHtD 

At  tlie  coiulu -ion  oi  it 
nnttee   on    tlie   Judiciary 

Houh*  of  ReprestntHiue,  sucli  resolL4ion,, 
articles  of  impeacliment  or  ctiier  rerom  iien- 
cUtiona  a.s  it  de.-tn-.  pri.p.-r  It  is  the  pre  "owa- 
tive  of  the  H^nise  to  arce;n  or  reject  anj  rec 
omniendation  nirtUe  to  it  by  one  of  it.-,  com- 
nutiees    If    the  emu.  it  tee  does  not  r«  ;oni- 


Is 


ini- 

TTJF 

IM- 

arti- 


mend  iuipeachnient.  the  Hoi;se  stiil  cai 
peach  by  majririty  vote 

WHAT    HAPPENS    Ir    THE    JIDICIART    COM 
rrcOMMENOS     THAT     THE     PRf;n)rNT     Bt 
PEACHEB? 

U  the  Judiciary  Committee  submits—,,, 
"les  of  Impeochmevt  agaln'-'t  the  Presli  lent 
the  Houi,e  of  Repu-cM.uives  will  debate  the 
question  on  the  noor  of  the  House.  Unde '  tin- 
rules  governuif;  U.e  order  oi  bu.siness  IB  the 
House,  a  direct  piuposltion  to  Impeach! ts  .. 
matter  of  high  privilege  and  superafcde.s 
other  bu-;ines<s  At  tlie  end  of  the  debate  ^ac'i 
Member  of  the  House  will  have  the  o 
timlty  to  vote  en  her  for  nr  against  imr 
ment. 

IT   THE  HOT-Sr   VOTrs  jr,p    IMPFA*  UMEVT 
HAPPENS     NEXT' 

If  a  maj.  r.ty  of  tj.e  Members  voting 
impeachment  of  the  President,  a  coram 
of  Members  in  selected  by  the  Speaker  O; 
House  to  Inform  the  Senate  of  the  Ho 
vote.  A  delegation  of  Representatives 
the  House,  known  as  "Managers',  presto 
the  case  before  the  Senate  The  Chief  Ju 
of  the  United  States  S'ipieme  Court  pre 
over  tlie  trial.  The  actual  conduct  of 
trial  Is  governed  by  the  Senate  s  riUes  of 
cedures  for  impeachment  trials. 

WHAT  HAPPtNS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  IF  THE  H(^-SE 
IMPEACHES    HIM?  j 

Impeachment  Is  only  a  charge  of  mlsin- 
duct  Only  if  the  PreJdent  were  convlctej  of 
the  charges  by  the  Senate,  would  he  belre- 
moved  frr,m  office.  But  up  until  the  tirud  he 
is  actually  convicted  by  the  Senate  he|re- 
malns  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Gov#-n- 
ment,  charged  with  seeing  to  It  that  the  ^ws 
are  faithfully  executed  If  convicted.  The 
President  would  Immediately  be  removed 
from  office  and  the  Vice  President  woLld 
take  his  place  There  is  no  appeal.  U  lUis 
not  convicted,  by  a  two- thirds  vot«,  ihe 
President  would  be  acquitted,  and  wqLld 
remam  in  office.  j^ 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IT  TKE  PRESIDENT  RESIGN^ 

Many  people  have  called  for  the  President  s 
resignation.  Since  last  October  I  have  jN- 
dicted  that  the  President  may  very  likely  |-e- 
-!gn  Would  there  be  Impeachment  afterlhe 
resigned?  Probably  not  j 

In  our  history,  whenever  a  person  subl^ct 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

j  lr.-.;>o..,-uir.f:.l  iui  .  re  .■^:\cd.  t:;e  jjM.^eej- 
mgs  have  been  ended.  If  the  President  should 
resign,  it  would  stlH  be  constituiioi.„lly  pos- 
.-;ble  to  Inipcach  a:.d  try  him.  but  it  is  un- 
l:h.ely  that  this  w -mid  be  done  since  the  m.iia 
purpose  (.f  In^r-nrhrK-nt.  removal  from  ot- 
r'ce.  v.-aild  have  Mlreaiiy  boen  accomplished 
v-'i'Ar  KINO  Of  B'fvtsTjo.^rioK  IS  THt  ji  i,:<:ia;:v 
coMMnTcr  corrDt'CTTMc 
Numerous  and  serious  allet,ati..ios  ha- 
h.cn  made  f.^'aia.-t  Pieslcienf  Ni\on  ai.d  haie 
M.ipahed  his  cap:.:.iy  to  Uad  ilie  nation  and 
•  '  coi  ciuct  the  iivipfT-ip.nt  finirMons  of  the 
rTvCcut;  -e  I.rjti.f  a  ol  the  IVdei  •'  .  ^'-.^rtiment 
It  Is  the  dut.,  uf  the  Judiciary  Committee 
'■'  ernmine  er-V.  .inu  ev.-:-  o-  ,-■  rf  th':se  a!- 
it!.;:itiuiis  and  to  deteriuLne  whether  thev 
•-liMnld  be  dropped  or  p'.rsued  further.  On;> 
in  this  w.''y  can  doubt,  be  re-olvcd  and  tl  e 
8ir  of  suspicion  cleared.  Onlv  in  thi.s  wr\y  ran 
the  American  people  l>e  fuliV  Informed  as  to 
toe  truth,  and  only  In  thi.s  wav  ran  con- 
ndence  be  rebioiea  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Muiidne  s  of  the  American 
-y.stein  of  government 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  Judicial  v 
Committee  has  been  investlgat.ng  ^-ue  fol- 
lowing charges,  among  others: 

Violation    of    Individual   rights   by    illegal 
'■  iretaps.  breaJtiuK  and  entering,  and  'nter- 
■■'.'■l  Revenue  Service  harassment 
nurglary. 

C'lnspiracy  to  obstruct  justice; 
Obstruction  of  Justice; 
r>estruction  of  evidence 
Perjury: 

Subornation  (procuring  to  perjnrv) 
Illegal  campaign  sabotage: 
Possible  bribery   m  cases  where  .^arupaKii 
contributions    may    be    linked    to    favorable 
fovernment  declf-ion.;; 

The  Presldenfs  pers..;,:.!  fin.m'  •  u;d  if- 
come  tax  returns. 

Uuring  the  process  of  Katherint?  evidence 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  delayed 
m  its  work  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
White  House  to  .supply  certain  evidence 
Nevertheless,  despite  those  time-consuming 
delays,  the  Inquiry  has  continued  and  it  is 
exix-cted  that  the  formal  presentation  of 
evidence  will  commence  during  the  first  week 
ill  May. 

In  the  final  analysl;;.  the  current  impeach- 
laent  inquiry  is  a  denionslraUon  to  the  world 
of  the  strength  ol  our  Constitutional  svs- 
tem  of  self-government.  Our  nation  i.s  test- 
ing Itself  In  an  inquiry  by  one  co-equal 
branch  of  government  Into  serious  charges 
against  another  branch,  as  is  provided  for 
in  our  Constitution  Our  great  nation  with 
Its  precious  freedoms  win  be  stronger  not 
weaker,  as  a  result  of  the  impeachment 
proceedings  currently  being  conducted  in 
Congress. 

WHAT    U    THE    ATMTtlDt    UF    MEMBERS    OF    CON- 
GRESS TOWAaoe  THE   IMI-IACHMINT   INguittV? 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  Hotise 
of  Repre«nUtlve«  should  dispense  with  any 
further  inquiry,  and  Impeach  the  Prcbldent 
ImmedUtely.  Others  believe  that  the  in- 
quiry ahoukl  be  dropped  entirely,  no  matter 
what  the  eTldence  may  eventually  show 
The  duty  imposed  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  by  the  Constitution  will  not  per- 
mit either  of  thoee  options.  It  is  the  clear 
constitutional  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  inquire  fully,  and  thoroughly 
and  fairly  Into  all  allegations  of  misconduct 
which  have  been  lod'/ed  against  President 
Nixon. 

The  ultimate  vote  for  or  agaln.st  Impeach- 
ment win  probably  be  the  most  awesome  re- 
sponsibility that  any  Member  of  Congress 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  meet.  In  dis- 
charging that  constitutional  responslbiltiy 
each  Member  of  Congress  must  be  guided  by 
the  evidence,  the  Constitution,  and  his  own 
conscience.  You  have  my  assurance  that 
this  18  precisely   how   I   will   reach   my  own 
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i..c>:iiiji!  No  one  can  do  more,  and  no  one 
has  n  right  to  do  less.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  t<-)  as!;  that  much,  and  the  Ani^r- 
i~.^n  pe  >ri;e  shoiiM  not  accept  les.s 


UNICEi-  TO  AID  VIETNAM  REDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

r^'  THE  iiousf:  of  reppesentatives 
Thun<day.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  4  Congressional  Record— 
33097—1  warned  that  UNICEP,  a  United 
Nations  af?enry  heavily  dependent  on 
American  financial  contributions,  was 
con.sidering  giving  aid  to  both  North 
Vietnam  and  Communi.st-controllert 
areas  in  South  Vietnam.  Unfortunatelv 
this  has  now  come  to  pass. 

According  to  the  New  York  Time^.  on 
April  16  UNICEF  amioimced  plans  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  and  areas  lield  by  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam.  The  3-year 
program  calls  for  $18  million  to  be  spent 
in  the  north  and  $4  5  mlllicn  in  the 
south. 

Here  we  have  the  Vietcong  about  to 
receive  $4.5  million,  the  same  Vietcona 
who  are  bombhig.  sheUing,  and  terroriz- 
ing imiocent  civilians  in  South  Vietnam 
I  find  It  odd  that  UNICEF  has  decided  to 
reward  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  for 
starting  a  war  that  Is  stiU  going  on 

Since  well  over  one-third  of  the  total 
revenue  received  by  UNICEF  comes  from 
ttie  United  States,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  UNICEF's  proposed  contribu- 
tions. These  contributions  can  only 
strengthen  Hanoi's  position  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  the  territory  it  now  oc- 
cupies In  South  Vietnam.  Why  should  the 
United  States  be  donating  such  large 
sums  of  money  to  an  organization  tha* 
IS  working  against  our  ovm  best  inter- 
ests? Isn't  It  time  that  we  stopped  aid- 
ing our  enemies? 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article: 

UNICEF  Plans  Am  to  Vettnam  Red.s 
United  Nations.  N.Y..  AprU  18— Tlie 
United  Nations  Children's  Pund  announced 
plan.s  today  for  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and 
to  areas  held  by  the  Vietcong  in  the  South 
The  .3 -year  program  was  described  in  a 
report  by  Henry  Laboulsse,  the  fund's  direc- 
tor, who  called  for  »18-mlIllon  to  be  spent 
m  the  North  to  help  rebuild  destroyed 
schools  and  $4  5-mllllon  to  he  spent  In  tlu- 
South 

Mr.  LabouLsse  has  asked  the  at;encys  30- 
member  board  for  M-mlllion  for  the  pro- 
gram The  balance  will  come  largely  from 
.special  contributions  by  governments  More 
than  $l2-million  already  has  been  given  by 
European  countries,  Japnn,  AustraiiR,  New- 
Zealand  and  Algeria 

Initial  approaches  to  North  Vietnam  were 
made  through  the  North  Vietnamese  Red 
Cross  and  were  followed  by  tIbIU  by  fund 
representatives  to  consult  members  of  the 
Government  on  working  out  a  program. 

The  North  Vietnamese  authorities  have 
agreed  to  permit  more  frequent  visits  by 
fund  representatives  and  are  considering  the 
po8.siblllty  of  a  small  field-offlce  In  Hanoi. 
Mr    Labouls.se  reported. 

Arrangements  for  aid  to  the  Vietcong- 
rontrolled  areas  have  been  moving  ahead, 
!".U   Mr    Laboulsse 'a  report   suggested   that 
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final  plans  would  have  to  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  agency  and  Vietcong  authorities. 
Vietcong  officials  were  said  to  be  ready 
13  meet  with  relief  officials  at  Loc  Ninh.  a 
city  north  of  Saigon  that  is  a  headquarters 
tor  the  Vietcong  government.  The  Saigon 
.'.uthorities  would  have  to  agree  to  cooperate 
ri  permitting  staff  and  supplies  to  be  moved. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS   CORPORATION— NO.   22 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  caUed 
for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  for  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
UAW,  in  a  statement  issued  on  February 
15,  charged  that  "the  public  welfare  is 
being  completely  ignored"  in  energy  mat- 
ters and  stated  that  a  publicly  owned 
corporation  is  necessary  to  break  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies'  stranglehold  on  our 
Nation's  energy  resources.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  UAW's  endorsement 
of  the  corporation  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star-News  and  Is  illus- 
trative cf  the  widespread  support  for  a 
public  oil  corporation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  Star-News 
article  Into  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues: 

Public   On,   Agency  Proposed   by   UAW 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  energy  program,  even 
as  U.S.  automakers  were  announcing  new  lay- 
offs affecting  nearly  70,000  hourly  workers. 

The  UAW  proposal  asks  formation  of  an 
authority  that  would  compete  with  the  large 
oil  companies  In  exploration  and  production 
of  oil  and  a  suggestion  that  oil  producing 
countries  buy  out  the  reserves  and  faculties 
owned  by  U.S.  oil  companies. 

UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock,  with 
more  than  100.000  of  his  UAW  members  al- 
ready cut  indefinitely  from  auto  payrolls,  said 
yesterday  that  "the  public  welfare  Is  being 
completely  Ignored." 

"Democratic  societies  cannot  tolerate  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  few  powerful  corporations 
maintain  a  stranglehold  on  the  very  llfeblood 
of  half  the  world."  he  said.  "That  strangle- 
hold must  b©  broken." 

Woodcock  said  In  Detroit  that  he  would 
actively  promote  the  ST-page  report  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  also  ciJls  for  nationalization  of  railroads, 
limitations  on  corporation  monopolies — In- 
cluding the  auto  Industry — and  controls  to 
restrict  access  to  energy  reserves  by  private 
firms,  which  develop  such  reserves  for  profit. 

Ford  Motor  Co,  said  yesterday  that  nearly 
16,000  workers  face  temporary  layoffs  of  one 
and  two  weeks  and  another  1,800  would  be 
Idled  Indefinitely  In  the  next  three  weeks  be- 
cau.se  of  the  slump  In  big  car  sales. 

On  Thursday,  General  Motors  annotinced 
It  was  laying  off  60,000  workers  over  the  next 
three  weeks,  also  because  big  car  sales  are 
down.  Chrysler  Corp.  will  close  a  plant  next 
week.  Idling  4.800  workers. 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  mean- 
while, said  In-  Miami  that  the  3.5  percent  rise 
in  wholesale  prices  In  January  demonstrates 
"the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  price  controls  program." 

"The  price  tags  on  food  and  fuel — basic 
coHiB  of  every  American  family — are  astro- 


nomically high  and  there's  v.o  relief  in  .-.ip!!'  " 
Meany  said. 

He  said  that  In  tlie  last  three  montii.^. 
wholesale  prices  have  zoomed  at  what  would 
be  an  annual  rate  of  32.3  percent  ii  t]ie\  c.  n- 
tinued  on  this  course. 

And  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFLCIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department,  nieeiiiig  iii 
Miami  Beach,  yeoterday  urged  Coufere*-  to 
reas.sert  its  1946  goal  of  athieMng  •full  eiii- 
ployment"  in  the  nation,  with  no  more  than. 
2.5  percent  of  the  work  force  otit  of  work. 
Last  mouth  the  jobless  rate  was  5:2  perceni 
t.iiloa  ofTicial.-i  noted. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MIGRANT 
WORKERS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
phght  of  one  of  the  most  vital  yet  ex- 
ploited labor  forces  of  our  Nation — the 
migrant  worker. 

Migrant  workers  have  been  relegated 
to  a  subservient  role,  they  are  victims 
of  every  illness  of  our  society — poverty, 
hunger,  disease,  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, and  exploitation,  yet  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  throughout  our  coun- 
try continue  to  ignore  their  vital  needs. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  the  energy 
crisis  affects  the  migrant  workers.  En- 
tirely dependent  upon  transportation 
while  following  the  ripening  crops  wliich 
provide  their  work,  the  migrants  are 
doubly  bmdened  by  the  high  fuel  costs 
and  fuel  shortages.  As  they  travel  to  se- 
cure work,  they  must  pay  outrageous  fuel 
prices  which  cut  deeply  into  their  meager 
wages.  Many  migrant  families,  fearing 
they  will  be  stranded  without  fuel  or 
money  to  pay  for  it,  are  refusing  to  leave 
their  homes  this  spring,  as  Is  proven  by 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  manpower 
project  survey  In  south  Texas  which  in- 
dicates that  the  fuel  shortage  may  keep 
63  percent  of  the  migrant  farmworkers 
from  traveling  north  this  season  to  har- 
vest crops. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  fuel  crisis, 
tills  may  be  the  least  of  their  problems. 
Fuel  prices  are  only  the  most  recent 
difficulty  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of 
hardships  which  migrant  workers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  chronically  en- 
dure. 

Health  conditions  continue  to  be  a 
distressing  illustration  of  the  deplorable 
living  conditions  migrant  workers  must 
face.  Flies,  pesticides,  lack  of  nourishing 
food,  absence  of  sanitary  facilities. 
wretched  housing,  overcrowding,  and 
the  forced  life  style  of  migration  make 
migrants  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of 
physical  and  emotional  afflictions.  The 
mortality  rate  for  instance,  from  tuber- 
culosis, influenza,  pneumonia,  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  is  more  than  twice 
the  national  average. 

Migrant  childien,  due  to  the  lack  of 
nutiitious  foods  and  adequate  medical 
care,  often  suffer  from  such  poor  health 
during  their  infant  years,  that  despite 
subsequent  care,  the  damage  is  irrever- 
sible. Dr.  Peter  Chase  of  the  University 


or  CoL -ado  Medical  School,  treated  300 
child!  en  under  tlie  age  of  .six  who  live 
ir.  tl:e  migrrant  fiow  area  between  Texa.s 
a.:d  Colorado.  His  reiDorl  included  find- 
iiit-  tl:.al  54  of  the  cliildrcn  were  severely 
letiidtd  m  he:tht.  159  lacked  sufficient 
siglit-t';\i_iy  vitamin  A.  28  suffered  pro- 
tein ir.::'hiaUiT;on.  49  hiid  enlarped  liver.^. 
'29  liad  eye  disease.-  suggestive  of  tia- 
choma.  and  7  suffered  from  kwashior- 
kor— slarvaiion.  Tiie  parents  of  the.se 
clniciren  work  from  dawn  until  dusk,  yet 
do  not  earn  enough  to  provide  adequate 
locd  and  medical  care  for  their  familie.*^. 

Waees  received  by  micrant  worker .s 
nre  tile  lowest  of  the  "workma  poor'  — 
far  less  than  the  minimum  .wace  for  in- 
dustrial workers — and  the  upredicta- 
bility  of  work  due  to  weather,  crop,  and 
soil  conditions  further  cut.s  into  then- 
earning  power.  In  addition,  migrant 
workers  are  largely  excluded  from  work- 
men's com;:enst;iion  coverage,  thus  prt- 
cludins  compensation  for  an  injury  o: 
illness  received  on  tlie  job.  Consideriiii; 
the  increased  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture, increased  use  of  chemical  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides,  and  tiie  fact  that 
agriculture  has  become  the  third  most 
hazardous  industry  in  the  United  Stares, 
with  a  fatality  rate  exceeded  only  by 
mining  and  construction  work,  this  in  mv 
\iew.  is  unconscionable. 

The  problems  of  the  migrant  workers 
may  be  overwhelming,  but  we  must  not 
consider  them  insurmountable.  The  time 
has  passed  for  promises,  our  task  is  to 
provide,  not  later,  but  now:  mimmum 
wage  and  guidelines  for  ir.omotion: 
fringe  benefits  such  as  hohdays  and 
paid  vacations;  protections  against  dis- 
crimination in  hiring,  housing  and 
wages  paid:  medical,  dental,  welfare  and 
pension  benefits:  protection  of  enforced 
safety  and  equipment  standards  over 
pesticides  used:  and  service  centers  es- 
tablished to  aid  migrant  workers  with 
social  and  legsd  problems  they  encoimter. 
To  ignore  these  tasks  is  to  ignore  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  situations  existing 
in  this  country. 


COST  OF  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATION 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  reevalu- 
ate the  figure  that  is  presently  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  business  use  oi  an 
automobile. 

Presently,  the  IRS  allows  a  12  cents 
per  mile  deduction  This  figure  is  based 
on  a  1970  study  of  the  cost  of  operating 
an  automobile.  Since  this  study,  the  price 
of  an  automobile  ha^:  increased:  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  accessories,  parts,  and 
tires  have  risen  substantially.  But  more 
recently  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  rise  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  oil.  The  12 
cents  per  mile  figure  is  no  longer  a  real- 
istic measiue  of  the  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile.  By  using  this  outdated  fig- 
ii'v    a    taxpayer   who   makes   extensive 
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use  of  his  automobile  for  work  purposes, 
will  be  paying  approximately  $100  e^ctra 
in  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  asks 
the  ms  to  use  more  current  cost  Esti- 
mates. The  rises  in  the  cost  of  operating 
an  automobile  are  seriously  affectini  the 
budget  of  many  workers  who  defend 
heavily  on  their  car  for  business  fcur- 
poses.  These  increased  business  expaises 
should  be  reflected  in  the  individfars 
income  tax  return.  A  more  current  land 
realistic  figure  will  more  adequateljl  re- 
flect the  current  costs  of  operating  an 
automobile.  \ 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  PO»CE 
JOHN  L.  McLUCAS  ADDRESSES 
31ST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
BUSINESS  PROCUREMENT  chs- 
FERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIPORKU  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^ 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974        1 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Ckli- 
fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4,  I  iras 
privileged  to  host  a  Federal  procurement 
and  foreign  trade  conference  in  my  1 1st 
Congressional  District  to  help  per^jns 
who  operate  small  businesses  to  oblain 
contracts  from  the  Federal  Goverrunlnt. 
I>r.  John  L.  McLucas.  Secretary  of  jthe 
Air  Force,  graciously  accepted  my  invi- 
tation to  address  this  conference,  andpiis 
remarks  were  so  topical  and  instruc^ve 
that  all  who  attended  profited  fromfiis 
observations.  j 

Before  becoming  Secretary  of  the  kir 
Force  In  July  of  1973.  Dr.  McLucas  lad 
an  outstandmg  career  in  both  gov*n- 
ment  and  business.  And,  because  of^iis 
experience  as  president  and  founder!  of 
a  number  of  businesses.  Secretary  lie- 
Lucas  is  keenly  aware  of  the  difficull  les 
confronting  .small  businesses  in  est  .b- 
lishing  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sharing  with  nic  the  opinion  that  s|  ch 
procurement  conferences  for  the  bisi- 
ness  community  are  extremely  valual  ile. 
Secretary  McLucas  took  time  front  a 
busy  2 -day  .speaking  .schedule  to  addii.ss 
this  31st  District  conference.  And.  >e- 
caase  his  address  on  this  occasion  ifas 
so  relevant  to  the  Important  econoftiic 
question  of  how  to  Increase  small  bii- 
nesses'  participation  In  Government  citi 
tracting,  I  would  like  to  .-^hare  his  i-e- 
marks  with  my  colleagues: 

R£MABK.S  OF  SECUtlARY  McLU.AS 

Liidies  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  very  gluc^  to 
be  here.  And  I  welcome  this  opportunllyjlo 
speak  to  you  today.  I  know  that  Congrflk^- 
man  Wilson,  as  well  as  the  procurerrijnt 
people  from  Wa«hlncton.  have  gone  td  a 
treat  deal  ol  effort  u>  Insure  th*t  tlUs  mat- 
ing la  a  .success.  '< 

Another  purpose  for  uiy  being  In  the  i<j.s 
Autjeles  area  today  waa  to  paxtRlpate  In  Hie 
rollout  ceremoules  of  Northjops  new  Ugjt- 
•*ei^l  fighter  prototype— the  YT  17.  We  ie- 
that  this  program  will  further  demonstrite 
the  usefulness  of  the  prototyping  conwit, 
ar  d  wUl  also  allow  u«  to  check  the  po*t- 
bhty  of  InnovatWe  lde*s  which  an  too  4^- 
V  a  need  or  too  unknown  to  b«  Incofpoi 
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Into  a  prired  prod  ictloii  program  Fir'ally 
It  allow.s  the  maximum  degree  of  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  I  bclle\e  pro- 
totyping la  Important  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  advancing  technology  a^;  well  a.s 
holding  down  procurement  cost.^.  Of  course, 
holding  down  costs  Is  an  objective  we  all 
favor,  and  I  can  assure  yoi  that  it  is  taken 
very  serlou.'^Iy  by  both  DoD  and  members 
of  Congre.-s. 

On  Monday  and  Tue.sday  I  t?.'tii1ed  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
this  fourth  apiearnnce  before  a  Congres- 
sional commitifo  comi>:etes  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  FY  75  budget  re:n:est 
I  believe  that  It  and  the  total  DoD  budiiet 
:ire  prudent  and  take  into  con.^idcrution  I'le 
present  capability  of  otir  adversaries  a",  w?ll 
as  Increa^e.s  In  defense  research  and  devel- 
opment, especially  in  the  aoviel  Union  It 
!s  In  this  context  that  we  Justified  further 
niodernlzatlon  of  our  Air  Force  weapons  as 
well  as  the  need  to  malalAui  a  reaciv.  high 
(iuality.  all-voluntccr  force. 

I  know  that  many  American  citizens  are 
concerned  about  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing', but  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  poUit 
out  that  In  view  of  the  demands  we  must 
meet  this  is  still  a  cost  conscious  budget. 
Although  DoD  is  now  requestlnR  85  8  bU- 
lion  doUars.  in  terms  of  constant  dollara  this 
really  represents  only  a  halt  In  the  decline 
of  defeixse  funds  that  has  occurred  since 
the    peak    war    year    of    1963. 

Another  way  of  placlnf;  todays  defense 
expenditure  In  perspectl-. e  is  to  u.se  the 
Gross  National  Product  as  a  baseline  In 
1973,  defense  spending  accounted  for  6.0% 
cf  the  ONP.  The  1974  eetUnate  Ls  5.9''.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  over  8  J  "To.  In  World  War  II 
it  was  over  40%.  It  Is  ceruiinly  true  that  our 
ONP  haa  dramatically  Increased  through  the 
years.  However,  the  declining  percentage  al- 
located to  defense  coupled  with  the  erosion 
from  Inflation  has  cut  our  real  defense  pur- 
chasing power.  Defen.se  .spending,  no  matter 
which  yardstick  you  choose  to  use,  as  a  per 
cent  of  federal  budget  or  per  cent  of  ONP. 
Is  at  Its  lowest  point  in  real  buying  power 
Since  before  the  Korean  conflict. 

With  the  end  of  our  combat  Involvement 
In  Southeast  A.sla,  we  were  able  to  coucea- 
trate  upon  our  peacetime  goals.  But  In  seek- 
ing them  we  have  and  must  maintain  our 
strength  and  combat  capability  We  mu.?t 
also  sustain  a  vigorous  RAD  program  to  as- 
sure our  readljiecs  over  the  long  haul.  And 
this  me*ns  well  trained  and  highly  motivated 
men  and  women  who  are  highly  professional 
and  who  have  a  real  sense  of  integrity. 

A  key  link  between  this  professional  force 
and  the  equipment  they  operate  Is  effective 
management  of  the  procurement  process  And 
I  would  empha.sl7;e  that  achieving  greater 
efficiency  In  procurement  Is  far  more  criti- 
cal today  as  a  result  of  the  downward  trend 
In  mUlUry  funding  that  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  the  only  solution  within 
our  control  Ls  through  better  management 
which  Will  allow  us  to  stretch  the  funds 
available  to  ua  over  the  number  of  modern 
weapons  that  we  can  buy  without  any  deg- 
radation In  necessary  quality. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  procurement 
procese  ha.s  come  under  Inrrea.'lng  .scnitlny 
from  Congresft  and  the  public.  This  concern 
about  how  and  for  what  purpose  our  hard- 
ware funds  are  spent  Is  p»rt  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  we  welcome  constructive 
crlUclsm  of  this  key  management  function. 
Purchased  goods  and  services  consume  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  dcfeniie  resources,  ac- 
counting for  43 '  of  the  total  Air  Force  budg- 
et In  PY  74.  However,  the  amount  available 
for  spending  on  weap':)ns  systems  has  de- 
clined substantially  In  the  last  six  yeani — 
from  40%  In  FY  «»  to  about  30 %  In  PY  76. 

The  net  effect  of  thU  trend  on  the  procure- 
ment account  U  to  llnut  the  number  of 
weapon  systems  and  the  number  of  iinlU  of 
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each  system  Ihat  we  are  able  to  buy.  Budgets 
may  fluctuate  slightly,  but  there  has  been 
a  downward  trend  In  number  of  aircraft  pro- 
cured. As  an  example,  our  new  buy  of  110 
aircraft  In  this  budget  is  the  lowest  tince 
before  World  War  II.  However,  I  might  add 
that  we  will  soon  be  building  the  B-l,  P-15. 
and  the  A  10.  Thus,  the  total  aircraft  buy  is 
bound  to  go  up  sonicv.  h;it  an  1  reverse  this 
trend. 

Still  the  only  app.ircnt  solution  is  to  find 
ways  of  making  the  acc|ui,itlon  process  more 
emclent  This  can  only  be  done  In  conjunc- 
tion with  you  members  of  the  Industry.  We 
in  government  mupt  do  our  part  In  Improv- 
ing systems  acquisition  management,  but  In- 
dustry must  al.^o  become  more  efficient  and 
produce  more  for  the  limited  resources  that 
wo  have. 

One  area  of  possible  contractor  Improve- 
ment, which  General  Brown  suggested  In  a 
speech  In  September  of  last  year,  was  that 
of  reducing  overhead.  For  example,  prime  and 
subcontractor  overhead  combined  nrnke  up 
almost  two-thirds  of  all  contractor  costs.  I 
understand  that  small  business  has  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  overhead  com- 
paratively successfully.  Another  Important 
area  of  contractor  performance  which  the 
Air  Force  feels  could  be  improved  is  that  ol 
subcontractor  management.  Effective  action 
with  respect  to  overhead  and  subcontractor 
management  would  contribute  greatly  toward 
reducing  overall  procurement  expeiidlturea 
and  we  Intend  to  make  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  turn  next  to  what  we  In 
government  can  do  toward  better  conserva- 
tion of  procurement  resources.  First  we  must 
buy  only  what  we  need  at  the  lowest  overall 
c  )st.  One  application  of  this  maxim  which 
we  are  now  working  on  Is  the  Design  to  Cost 
philosophy  of  acquiring  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. Although  the  concept  Is  not  novel,  it 
has  been  employed  on  a  number  of  recent 
developments,  including  the  lightweight 
flghter.  The  present  emphasis  upon  design 
to  cost  is  basically  a  change  In  our  way  ol 
life  In  acquh-lng  hardware  which  Is  more  re- 
sponsive to  tighter  budgets. 

Simply  stated,  this  means  that  we  estab- 
lish a  production  unit  price  goal  during  the 
development  phase  of  a  weapon  system  and 
require  contractors  to  perform  design  and 
performance  trade-offs  to  achieve  that  unit 
production  price.  In  short,  we  tell  Industry 
what  we  can  afford  and  Industry  tells  us  the 
best  they  can  build,  taking  into  account 
trade-ofis  tietween  cost,  performance,  and 
schedule.  If  the  resulting  design  meeu  our 
requirements,  we  then  buy  the  article  Uiat 
gives  us  the  best  technical  approach  and  is 
closeot  to  that  cost  goal.  Comparison  is  also 
envisioned  among  competing  systems  as  well 
iis  within  the  existing  system.  I  would  cau- 
tion, liinvever.  that  design  to  cost  Is  no  pana- 
cea, and   must  be  selectively  applied. 

Another  related  concept  receiving  more 
eniplui.sis  is  Life  Cycle  Costing.  ThU  Is  a 
technique  that  gives  proper  consideratloti 
to  future  loglbticji  co6U.  We  have  to  Insure 
that  what  we  buy  can  be  supported  eco- 
nonilc.iUy.  The  real  cost  of  a  weapons  system 
Includes  more  than  the  acquisition  price. 
Wo  are  all  familiar  In  our  own  lives  with 
luhiAuces  where  we  have  spent  more  on  the 
initial  purchase  of  an  Item,  a  watch,  a  tele- 
vision set.  or  even  an  automobile  for  exam- 
ple, because  we  could  expect  lower  mainte- 
nance and  operational  costs  In  the  future. 
In  the  linal  analysis,  it  Is  a  balancing  of  ac- 
quisition cost,  life  cycle  coeU.  and  perform- 
ance requU-ements.  that  should  determine 
the  design  of  a  system.  These  parameters, 
as  well  as  the  ueed  to  reduce  overhead  costs, 
directly  affect  the  Air  Forces  relationships 
with  Its  prinve  contractors;  however,  you  as 
bubconlractora  wUl  also  find  yourselves  In 
an  increasingly  coet-consclous  environment. 
Alio  very  Important,  we  need  competition 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  sound  price.  We  need 
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the  better  Ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things 
that  competition  forces  on  us.  That  is  why  It 
makes  sense  to  protect,  aid,  coun.sel,  and  as- 
sist small  buslnes.ses  in  doing  work  for  us. 
Without  small  business  there  would  be  very 
limited  competition — and  that  includes  the 
competition  of  ideas.  We  need  your  Ingenuity 
.and  Inventiveness,  as  well  as  your  unique  and 
specialized  approaches  to  difficult  technical 
problems.  Our  industrial  base  and  the  na- 
tional defen.se  could  not  be  what  they  are 
today  nor  could  it  meet  future  tasks  without 
you  people  in  small  business  and  large  busi- 
ness working  together,  in  partnersliip  with 
the  government. 

Another  thing  we  need  in  ordtr  to  buy 
wi.sely  Is  sound  policy  and  procedure  In 
ilus  regard  some  legislative  changes  would 
be  helpful  In  making  the  procurement  proc- 
ess more  efficient  For  example,  all  of  us 
would  benefit  if  the  dollar  limit  on  small 
purchases  were  raised  from  $2,500  to  $10,000. 
As  an  additional  step,  while  reviewing  our 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  efficiency,  we  can  achie\e  a 
f^harper  separation  of  what  is  policy  and  what 
IS  essentially  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  pro- 
curement. 

Even  more  Important  for  reducing  procure- 
ment costs,  the  real  challenge  Is  getting  and 
keeping  good  people.  The  Air  Force  today 
has  a  total  procurement  work  force  of  ap- 
proximately 7,400  people:  4,600  civilians, 
1,400  enlisted  men,  and  1.400  officers.  This  Is 
the  basic  resource  with  which  we  must,  each 
year,  carefully  execute  over  three  million 
procurement  actions  through  which  flows 
that  43':;,  of  the  entire  Air  Force  budget  I 
mentioned  earlier.  The  responsibility  of 
simultaneously  supporting  the  Air  Force  mis- 
sion and  safegtiardlng  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
Is  exceeding  complex,  requiring  a  very  high 
degree  of  professionalism  and  Integrity. 

Thus  we  must  have  people  who  tmder- 
stand  this  process  and  the  great  variety  of 
livws  and  administrative  regulations  upon 
which  It  Is  based — and  who  are  action 
oriented.  We  need  procurement  professionals 
who  know  their  product,  its  market  and  the 
requirement  in  order  to  use  the  procurement 
process  to  develop  a  sound  btisinessUke  ap- 
proach for  acquiring  what  we  need.  Material 
shortages  and  increasingly  longer  lead  times 
make  it  even  more  essential  that  we  develop 
a  sound  business  concept  which  considers 
the  highest  achievable  technology  within 
the  constraints  of  good  business  manage- 
ment considerations. 

The  Sixties  saw  a  continued  pushing  of 
the  technological  base.  This  was  in  response 
to  the  environment  which  existed  at  that 
time.  In  today's  environment,  a  sound  busi- 
ness approach  takes  on  even  greater  Im- 
portance. People  who  contribute  to  that  ap- 
proach— effective  procurement  managers, 
imaginative  contracting  officers  and  com- 
petent buyers — ^wUl  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties. 
Acquisition  managers  must  listen  to  them 
and  support  their  decisions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Air  Force 
procurement,  let  me  point  out  as  we  per- 
form these  tasks  we  also  help  to  implement  a 
number  of  important  national  domestic 
policies.  In  addition  to  the  promotion  of 
Small  Business,  which  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
conference,  we  have  stressed  enhancing 
minority  business  opjjortunltles.  To  Illus- 
trate this  point  we  have  already  let  con- 
tracts totaling  about  $13  million  during  the 
first  six  months  of  FY  74  to  minority  busi- 
ness. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Congress- 
man Wilson  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you. 
I  believe  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  consider 
seriously  way&  to  make  better  use  of  our 
procurement  resources,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portuiuty  to  be  here  with  you  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  receiving  helpful  information. 
I  know  that  Don  Renins  and  his  group  of 
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counselors  and  procurement  experts  will  ra- 
niain  hore  until  you  get  the  answer^  you 
need.  I  hope  that  we  can  be  of  further  a-s- 
sistance  to  you  and  I  hope  that  you  can  help 
u.s  in  the  future.  You  have  my  best  wislies 
for  a  succes.sful  conference. 
Tli.-itik  you. 


COMMUKITV       CHALLENGE;        BAR- 
RI^:RS    TO    THE    HANDICAPPED 


HON,  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  from  Mr.  Harold  Ru.';- 
sell,  ChaiiTnan  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, that  one  of  my  constituents — 
Miss  Pamela  Sue  Davis  of  Americus, 
Ga. — has  won  ,'^econd  place  in  the  na- 
tional "Ability  Co'ints"  writing  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Committee. 

In  advisi.'ig  mc  of  the  selection,  Mr. 
Russell  noted  tl^at  Pamela  and  the  four 
other  top  national  winners,  plus  the  39 
State  winners,  all  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors,  will  be  guests  of  honor  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  to  be  held 
here  in  Washington  during  May  1-3. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  on  belialf  of  the  Third 
District  of  Gt.jrgia.  which  I  am  privileg- 
ed to  represent,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  deep  pride 
and  offer  our  highest  congratulations  to 
Pamela  on  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  Pamelas  award  winning  re- 
port, entitled  "Community  Challenge: 
Barriers  to  the  Handicapped." 

Her  report  reads: 
Co^!Mr.^•ITy  Chaixenge:   Barriers  to  the 
Handicapped 
(By  Pamela  Sue  Davis) 
"Tomorrow's    symposium    on    apathv    has 
been  cancelled,  due  to  lack  of  interest."  Do 
the   words   of    this   contemporary   platitude 
cause  one  to  laugh,  or  to  think?  In  actuality, 
the  statement  makes  a  terse  comment  on  a 
malady    which    Increasingly    affects    society. 
Apathy  has  come  of  age. 

Unconcern  always  has  its  consequences. 
To  a  handicapped  individual,  the  results  can 
be  devastating.  Statistics  show  that  one  out 
of  seven  persons  throughout  the  world  Is 
handicapped  to  some  degree.'  Yet  this  sizable 
segment  of  our  population  is  virtually  ig- 
nored in  many  ways  by  Its  feUow  citizens. 
Barriers  on  many  levels  are  allowed  to  exist, 
and  they  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  self-confidence  and  self- 
sufficiency  among  the  disabled. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  anyone  can  examine 
the  situation  as  It  exists  In  his  own  com- 
munity; for  each  community  is  a  microcosm 
of  society.  Here.  In  Americus.  Georgia,  we 
have  made  many  progressive  steps  In  dealing 
with  the  handicapped.  For  example,  a  train- 
ing center  for  the  mentally  retarded  has 
been  established.  Organizations,  such  as 
GoodwUl  Industries  and  the  Department  of 
VocaUonal    Rehabilitation,    seek    to    make 
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;t  d";ti  e  citizen.-,  out  of  the  disabled.  How- 
e.er,  many  barriers  are  being  overlooked, 
particularly  for  tiie  phy^K'Jlly  disabled.  Be- 
fore we  can  expect  many  of  our  less  for- 
tunate to  adju.'-t  to  the  job  wond,  we  must 
stii. e  to  alleviate  any  obstacles. 

1:1  talking  wah  ^ir.  Walter  Willums  of 
the  Department  o;  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
I  discovered  one  community  problem  that 
ne?dles.sly  ex!^r-c.■^.  Thctigh  generally  optLtnistic 
iibout  tiie  employment  honzon  of  t lie  handi- 
c;ipp3d  he  deplored  the  fact  tiiat  many  pul:- 
lic  fa'-ilities  are  inaccessible  to  those  con- 
Sned  tD  wneelchairs.  Water  fountain.'^,  puo- 
lic  restroom.s.  phone  booths,  and  other  con- 
veniences are  taken  lor  granted  by  most  of 
;;.  but  what  nutirdliou  t;iey  cm  invoke 
ironi  a  hundicappeil  person' 

Con.-ider  the  icl'.owing  and  ii.s  impilca- 
f.ons.  Lii~t  year,  the  .*mericii.s  Javcees  began 
the  con.-trr.ction  oi  ramps  in  town  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  those  confined  to 
wheelchair-  Now  certain  individuals  have 
cited  the  need  lor  specially  marked  parK- 
uig  places  for  tiicoc  who  ueed  acce.ss  to  tiie 
tamps.  Otherwiie.  tl.ey  in-.iit  alight  from 
their  cars  and  then  maneuver  their  chairs 
throu'.;h  the  street^;  tc  reach  a  r.onp.  Thouqh 
•he  need  has  been  e-tab:i.^;ied,  nolhine  hlis 
yc!  been  done.  Why  ^ 

fhi.s  question  contiin;any  an.ses  when  oi.e 
studies  the  way.s  in  which  environmental 
coiidition.s  could  be  miproved  Icr  the  handi- 
capped but  are.  i:;.^teiid.  allowed  to  remain 
a.s  they  are  Why  are  our  n-.odern  coinen- 
iences  completely  useless  for  a  portion  of  our 
citizenry?  Why  must  many  people  remain 
outside   the  mainstream   of  life? 

1  feel  that  the  public  has  been  lulled  ;nt.-) 
a  sense  of  apathy.  In  our  town  and  in  every 
town,  apathy  is  present  to  some  extent  U 
is  the  product  of  an  overly  mechanized,  com- 
placent society.  Many  other  reasons  are  more 
openly  professed.  Mr.  W:lllam.<;  is  aware  of 
t'.MS  when  he  admits.  -Monev  is  a  problem 
here.'  It  Is  not  the  lack  of  lunds  so  much 
a.s  it  is  the  inability  of  concerned  groups  to 
receive  a  Ehare  of  it  for  their  efforts — another 
symptom  of  apathy,  really.  Funds  can  be 
found  lor  any  wonhwhile  eandeavcr.  It  is  a 
matter  of  establishing  priorities.  A  budget 
can  include  funds  lor  the  disabled:  yet  the 
budget  often  finds  itself  a  scapegoat  for  a 
niu'.titude  of  unanswered  requests  Excuses 
are  not  enough. 

Adequate  public  faculties  are  but  a  small 
part  Ol  a  truly  compassionate  community. 
From  surveying  the  situation  and  discuss- 
ing its  ramificatio.'is  with  many  individuals. 
I  have  concluded  that  cur  community  has 
the  potential  to  become  a  town  where  the 
healthy  and  the  disabled  can  work  togetlier. 
H.uidicapped  people  have  many  obstacles  to 
conquer  alone.  They  must  not  only  com- 
pensate for  their  phy:!ical  impairments,  they 
must  also  overcome  their  own  psychological 
barriers.  It  Is  Inhumane  for  a  community  t.i 
impose  further,  purely  structural,  barriers, 
especially  when  they  could  so  ea,t:ily  be  re- 
moved We  can  start  with  t:>.e  sm.Ul  chance-, 
and  then  progress.  It  i?  not  a  Utopian  dream 
to  visualize  a  day  v.hen  Americus  and  e\ery 
community  meets  the  challenge  of  providmt 
sufficient  services  and  conveniences  for  all 
its  inhabitants 

Why  does  apathv  continue  to  exist?  Ps\ - 
chologists  leel  that  people  arc  guilty  of  adopt- 
ing the  attitude:  "It  couldn't  happen  to  me  " 
Perhaps  it  could.  One  thnig  Is  certain — 'if 
has  already  happened  to  over  twenty-fi\e 
million  Americans-  Are  we  Justihed  In  de- 
priving any  one  of  these  twenty-five  million 
of  the  services  and  the  conveniences  whicn 
others  enjoy?  As  Edmund  Burke  once  said 
"Justice  is  the  Ere<»test  concern  of  man  on 
earth  "  We  must  meet  the  chaOleuge  that 
Jtistlce  demands.  We  cannot  give  the  disabled 
their  lost  faculties  But  we  can  give  them  t.'ie 
Irults  of  our  concern. 


-I  Old. 
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VOLUNTEER  EXPO 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  marviand 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  nEPRESEXTAiyVT-- 

Thursday.  April  :'J.  1974  ■ 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "A  Volun- 
teer Can  Make  a  Difference"  is  Uie'theme 
for  Prince  Georges  County  Volunteer 
Expo  in  connection  with  National  Vol- 
unteer Week  from  April  21-27. 

The  Prinre  Georges  County  pohool 
volunteer  .services  is  provincr  thit  our 
.schools  can  utih/e  vnluntecr.s  to  eijiiance 
tlie  quality  of  education  In  fa«i.  the 
results  of  this  program  are  remafkable. 
Initiated  in  1966  with  a  total  of  |5  vol- 
unteers, today  it  numbers  over  10.000 
volunteers.  These  volunteers  hate  in- 
creased the  degree  of  personal  attention 
griven  to  students,  and  have  increa.<^d  the 
interest  of  a  great  many  students  ii|  their 
schoolwork.  Tlie  program  has  Huned 
many  students  who  iiave  poor  attend- 
ance records  into  re'uilar  class  att^iders 
and  participants. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  Jthool 
system  Ls  the  10th  larticsl  school  sjstcm 
in  the  country.  Over  10.000  volunteers 
make  the  volunteer  program  the  .<3|cond 
largest  prograsn  in  the  country  in  |erms 
of  the  number  of  participants. 

A.side  from  the  benefiis  accrued  fty  the 
students,  the  cost  ot  the  volunteet^  pro- 
Rram  is  minimal  with  the  only  ei4>en.sc 
being  administrative  in  nature.  I J  fact 
it  is  estimated  that  if  each  of  the  vt)luii- 
teers  was  paid  for  liLs  or  her  services  at 
the  minimum  \va!?e  rate,  the  cost  <tf  the 
program  would  run  in  excess  of  ,<f  mil- 
lion annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ettend 
my  full  appreciation  to  tho.se  wholha\e 
given  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  Serv- 
ices in  order  to  make  the  progniin  m 
Prince  Georges  County  succes.sfulj 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  ha*  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  boem 
written  by  Ms    Marti  King,  the  cciordi- 
nator  of  the  Prince  Georges  Countj  vol- 
unteer program.  1 
The  poem  follows.  j 
A  VoLUNTfXR  Can  KUke  the  Gvmn^cr 
(By   M.irtl   King)  j 
If  you  remember  that  U  talces  three  ^f  my 

step.s  to  equal  one  cif  youri;  ] 

If  you  understand  that  I  must  view  life  at 

an  eye  level  three  feet  below  yo^rs. 
If  .vou  can  let  me  try  when  I  am  re«<^  in- 
stead of  pushUig  me  ahead  or  hAdUig 
me  back ;  ■; 

If  you  can  touch  my  life  with  your  kaith 
without  taking  away  my  need  fo^.self- 
determlnatiou;  \ 

Then  I  can  grow,  and  learn  and  becofie 

If  you  remember  that  it  takes  time  f^-  nu- 
to  gain  the  experience  In  living  v«>u've 
already  bad:  ; 

you  undersUnd  that  I  can  only  rel^e  to 
those  thlni^.s  which  have  meanlsfc  on 
my  level  of  maturity:  [ 

.vou  can  let  me  take  a  step  of  Indej^nd- 
ence  when  I  can  instead  of  thrift Ing 
meout  or  pulling  me  back;  i 

you  can  touch  my  life  with  your  tope 
without  destroying  my  senae  of  reality; 
Then  I  can  grow,  and  learn  and  becoale. 
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II  you  understand  that  I  must  find  out  who 

I  am  for  iny.clf ; 
IX  you  can  let  me  hud  my  own  path  when 

I  want  to  Instead  of  choosmg  for  me 

the  way  you  think  I  should  go; 
If    ;iu    can    touch   my   life    with    your    Ir.vf 

without   takin-  awiiy  t!  p  spure  I  need 

!•:  breathe; 
'I'   ■■'    I   ^'   II  !4roA.  ;aicl   loaru  ;.ni|  heconte. 
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vou   WANT  TO   DE 
-MILLIONAIRE 


HO:i.  CHARLES  E.  c:::?!ETT 


or   Fi.f'niDA 


If 


If 


If 


If  you  can  remember  It  Ukes  courage  fcf  me 
to  try  again  after  failure  the  sameks  it 
does  for  vou ;  : 


!N  THE  HOU.«E  OP  RFPR^-SKMTAt:  VES 

Thursdau.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Sixaker.  one  of 
the  most  admised.  pei^onaule.  and  able 
men  I  have  ever  known  is  James  E.  Davis, 
(huirman  of  the  board  of  Wum-Dixje 
Stores.  Inc..  and  he  recently  made  a 
truly  outstanding  graduation  speech  at 
Jacksonville  University,  which  I  include 
hereunder.  Tlie  commonsense  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  speech  the  other  day.  as 
he  received  his  honorary  degree  from 
that  university,  is  both  thought-provok- 
mg  and  iiLspiring : 

Ik  Vou  Want  To  Bf  A  WiLLiONAiBf: 
I  have  allotted  mysoli  21  m!nule.s  to  rsake 
you  a  nuUlonaIre— If  I  cant  do  it  m  that 
time,  y.iu  may  ju.-.t  have  to  be  happy  and 
pcor.  In  these  day?  v,he!i  the  t^ovcrniner.t 
endeavors  to  lecl'^lafe  equality  throurh  mini- 
mum Incomes.  repardlos.s  of  productivity  or 
demonstrated  ability,  we  must  assume  that 
you  buy  the  theory  that  what  made  the  US. 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  Is  an  inher- 
ent desire  of  individuals  to  be  ■■unequal  ' 

to  e.Kcel  others  and  not  depend  upon  the 
government  It  is  Important  that  Jackson- 
ville University  produce  a  new  getieratlon 
of  millionaires  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  been  so  renornu.?  In  the  pa.st— the 
Swishers.  the  Phillips.  Ale.T  Brest,  the  Wolf- 
.'•on>^.  the  Howards,  the  Qoodlngs  and  sev- 
eral others  who  ha'.e  been  the  financial  un- 
derpinnings of  this  inslUution.  You,  the 
I  raduatin!^  class,  are  that  generation. 

I  lielleve  In  d.iydreamlng.  A  dream  of  what 
you  want  to  be  at  45  or  50  years  of  age  is 
es.sentlal  to  motivate  you.  A  dream  so  stron" 
it  becomes  a  plan.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
talk.  I  have  assumed  your  dream  mav  be  to 
become  a  millionaire.  Ive  looked  back  over 
66  years  to  try  to  Identify  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  that  I  thlnlt  wUl  help  you 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  a  hlghlv 
competitive  world  and  It  wont  be  easy  I 
went  to  the  Produce  Market  In  Miami  at  2  30 
a.m.  for  years  and  finished  taking  my  tele- 
phone orders  at  9:00  p  m.  each  night  if  you 
don't  enjoy  long  hours  and  hard  work  and 
If  you  can-t  select  a  vocation  yoti  can  eat. 
drink  and  sleep,  you  probably  "won't  make 
it  and  neither  will  yotir  spouse  unless  he  or 
.she  is  sympathetic  and  understanding 

Believe  me.  life  Is  uncertain  at  be.st— each 
of  us  is  Just  a  heartbeat  away  from  eternity 
Failure  and  loss  of  life  stalksus  always.  Peiir 
I.-!  a  very  essential  element  of  success.  My 
background  Is  In  perishable  foods  where  fear 
is  the  secret  of  success.  P>ear  the  market  will 
go  down— fear  you  will  neglect  some  detail 
and  your  merchandise  wlU  be  garbage  to- 
morrow Tou  will  soon  learn  my  verilon  of 
Murphy's  Law— anvthlng  bad  that  can  hap- 
pen will  happen.  Think  it  through  In  detail 
and  take  steps  to  prevent  catastrophe  and 
minimize  damage.  Always  have  an  alternate 
airport  In  mind  for  bad  weather.  Tou  must 
take  big  risks  to  make  It  big— tout  you  must 


Tvn  a  \ery  e.ared  race.  Where  there  is  no 
chance  for  failure,  there  Isn't  much  chance 
for  .success.  Risk  is  ju:it  anotlier  way  of  sa\  - 
ing  opportunitj. 

The  greatest  de.-i^ii  for  becoming  a  mil- 
lionaire I  lia-.  e  ever  ;een  was  written  by  Mr 
Ell  Witt  of  Tampa,  tiie  Hav-A-Tampa  cigar 
man.  Mr.  Witt  wrib  an  invalid,  bedridden  lor 
many  year.s.  but  he  built  a  great  tobacco  and 
(  igarc'ite  bu.siness  Through  his  Uifluence 
from  his  sick  bed  atop  (lie  old  Tampa  Terrace 
Hotel,  he  held  the  cigaielte  tax  off  in  Florida 
for  many  years.  He  summed  up  his  philos- 
ophy in  two  paragraphs  which  he  calicd 
"Design  lor  Si:c"es!,^^.  I  t;uote: 

"I  siy  to  any  person,  whether  lie  is  able 
'.r  disabled,  that  if  he  expects  to  make  a 
uccess  through  government  paternalism,  he 
is  doomed  to  disappointment.  First,  the  per- 
son must  decide  deUnU^Iy  and  quickly  wliat 
bubine.is  I'.e  wi.'-he.s  to  follow.  Tlien  forveltm^ 
obstacles  and  atlmeiito  he  must  apply  his 
mind  to  learning  every  delaU  of  that  busi- 
re.sH.  Ill  and  out.  backward  and  forw.ird.  He 
mr.  .1  not  let  his  love  of  golf,  or  lemii.s.  or 
card  ;>laying  or  gambling,  or  even  his  wife, 
lake  his  eyes  from  his  objective  He  must  de- 
w  ;e  day  and  inght  to  the  task  of  findiug  ou'i, 
vi,hat  nukes  his  businei>s  tick  or  what  is 
;eeded  to  make  it  grow, 

■  in  .so  applying  himself,  the  peri-ou  wi'Ji 
phy.slcHl  handicaps  will  not  have  time  for 
Ai.rrying  or  fretting  about  his  lot.  He  wUl 
become  so  engrossed  that  the  handicaps  will 
i>e  icrgof^en.  I  have  found  it  so  and  1  h.ne 
l>oen  happy." 

I  recommend  air.  Witt  s  Dcoigu  for  Sul- 
c  -,»■■  to  you! 

Too  many  Americans  in  recent  years  have 
tji.cluded  'Wcve  got  it  made— no  use  to 
v^irk — tio  use  to  worry.'  The  truth  Is— you 
niu;,t  be  hungry — ihaf.s  a  basic  characteristic 
,",ou  must  have  for  success!  If  you  can't  be 
dedicated  to  producing  a  belter  product  cr 
^rute  at  a  lower  price,  you  arcut  going  -lo 
\m'  e-vc'i  a  part  millionaire.  Most  humans  pro- 
di;ce  l;,cft€r  under  stress — not  under  ai- 
fluciKC.  This  means  that  if  you  are  poor  noi*, 
you  may  have  a  better  chance  of  becomin,L; 
a  millionaire  than  the  guy  who  Is  alraady 
one—  and  has  ceased  to  be  motivated — has  to 
remain  a  millionaire.  Productivity  is  the 
name  of  the  game  and  tlie  Japanese  are 
breathhig  down  our  necks  in  an  effort  to  re- 
place the  U.S.  as  the  top  economic  producers 
m  the  world  today.  We  cannot  cure  povcny 
with  money — only  productivity  cures  po\ - 
erty  and  not  .some  scheme  to  pay  people  who 
do  not  produce.  The  government  cannot  giv? 
anyone  anything  it  doesn't  take  away  from 
someone  else!  Whenever  one  person  gc'.s 
bometliing  without  earning  it,  some  other 
person  has  to  earn  something  without  get- 
ting It.  Try  tills  on  yourself  and  see  where  it 
le.atls  to! 

A  br.slne  s  Is  known  by  the  people  it  keeps. 
Tlie  people  who  get  ahead  are  those  who  do 
.•nore  than  Is  necessary  and  keep  on  doing  ii. 
Whenever  you  go  out  to  get  a  Job.  remem- 
ber—you never  get  a  second  chance  to  make 
a  good  first  Impression!  You  may  never  s<e 
the  man  who  hires  you  again.  A  lot  hiut;e3 
on  his  first  impression  of  you.  He  might  not 
hire    you.    If    20 "^c    of    the    people    associato 
beards  and  long  hair  with  hippies  a-id  vio- 
lence, don't  run  the  risk  of  making  a  pocr 
Impression.    A    $1.50   haircut    could    be   par- 
layed Into  a  mUUon  doUars.  In  our  business, 
we  find  that  If  we  satisfy  the  cranky  cus- 
tomer,   we   don't   have   to   worry   about   the 
rest.  A  cranky  costomer  may  be  a  ".square', 
but  she  is  our  customer  and  we   Intend   to 
keep  her. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  become  a 
millionaire  is  to  strike  oU,  gold  or  marry 
money,  but  assuming  you  don't  do  any  of 
the.^e,  let's  talk  about  necessary  personal 
traits  you  should  develop. 

At  the  top  at  the  list  Is  character — let's  de- 
fine character  as  something  in  your  brain 
or  heart  that  controls  what  you  do  when  ab- 
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solutely  no  one  will  ever  know  if  you  do 
wrong.  It  is  a  trait  of  personality  your  wife  or 
husband  and  your  banker  will  recognize  and 
respect — especially  If  the  banker  loans  you 
money.  Tou  will  have  to  hire  some  money  In 
vour  lifetime  if  you  become  a  millionaire — 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  It  back.  We  men- 
tioned that  you  must  take  some  ri^s  and  be- 
ing able  to  borrow  capital  is  one  of  the 
essential  risks. 

You  must  develop  good  Judgment.  It  has 
been  said  that  good  Judgment  comes  from 
exercising  poor  Judgment  and  not  making 
the  same  mistake  twice.  Judgment  seems  to 
be  the  ability  to  make  use  of  experience — 
and  few  of  us  seem  to  be  bom  with  that 
faculty.  We  must  acquire  it.  Don't  ration- 
alize your  mistakes — analyze  them  coldly 
and  profit  by  them.  Competitors  are  really 
good  for  you  in  one  area — they  call  painful 
attention  to  your  mistakes.  I  believe  you  •wiU 
find  an  lm}x>rtant  facet  of  Judgment  to  be 
the  ability  to  negotiate  amiably.  Trade 
hard — but  not  offensively.  Judgment  of  what 
a  buyer  will  pay  in  a  sale  Is  very  important. 

A  most  desirable  characteristic  is  the 
ability  to  handle  people — our  relations  with 
our  associates  and  even  our  family.  In  this 
field,  I  think  tact  Is  a  very  important  attri- 
bute. I  recently  read  that  a  good  supervisor 
Is  a  guy  who  can  step  on  your  toes  without 
messing  up  your  shine.  That's  tact! 

In  developing  the  abUlty  to  handle  people. 
I  think  you  will  find  fairness  is  probably  the 
most  Important  ingredient  in  human  rela- 
tions. Perhaps  you  liave  beard  the  story  of 
the  employees  chatting  one  day.  One  said. 
"Of  course,  the  boss  is  mean,  but  he  is  fair. " 
The  other  one  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  he  Is 
fair?"  The  reply  was,  "WeU,  he  Is  mean  to 
everyone."  That  is  not  the  kind  of  fairness  I 
have  in  mi:Ml  when  I  point  out  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  this  characteristic.  Sincere 
acts  of  courtesy  are  never  out  of  place  in  any 
business.  I  believe  you  wUl  find  a  dedicated 
group  Is  much  more  productive  than  one  in- 
dividual, so  you  must  learn  to  be  fair  to  your 
associates  and  work  at  binding  them  to- 
gether, moving  toward  established  goals. 

Morale  la  one  of  the  keystones  in  any  busi- 
ness enterprise.  I  think  it  can  best  be  de- 
fined as  "Faith  In  the  people  at  the  top". 
You  can  be  »  bairl  boss,  and  still  be  liked — 
but  not  a  nagging  boss  or  a  grouchy  boss.  Tou 
must  be  a  boss  vbo  stays  close  enough  to  his 
buslneai  to  kaow  a  good  >ob  from  a  poor 
one — a  boss  who  cuts  employees  in  lor  some 
of  tbe  "goodies"  'wben  it  can  be  done.  See 
ttiat  your  employees  dont  refer  to  you  as 
the  "Boas"  ^>kled  backwards — double  SOB  I 
Encooragentent  la  tbe  all-lmport&nt  ingredi- 
ent In  any  enterprise — wttjiout  encourage- 
ment, we  wlthw  away  and  die  financially 
and  physically.  Dont  be  afraid  to  dish  out 
liberal  doses  of  encouragement. 

Most  Important,  you  cant  be  a  millionaire 
unless  you  are  a  dedicated  capitalist,  and 
learn  to  handle  money.  Remember,  you  can't 
be  a  millionaire  without  making  and  saving 
$10,000  first — ^you  crawl  before  you  walk,  and 
so  long  as  you  progress  every  year,  that  mil- 
lionaire glint  will  stay  In  your  eye.  To  be- 
come a  capitalist  Is  simple — Just  maintain 
the  income  over  the  outgo.  This  Is  a  concept 
many  educational  Institutions  seem  to  ne- 
glect. If  we  spend  more  money  than  we  make 
every  week,  we  are  going  to  be  laborers  and 
not  capitalists,  regardless  of  education.  In- 
telligence or  high  station.  Hire  money  when 
you  can  use  it  at  a  profit — never  borrow 
money  to  live  on.  Cut  your  pending  or  up 
your  earnings.  If  you  can't  do  this,  you  will 
never  be  a  millionaire.  If  you  don't  have  a 
financial  plan,  make  it  right  now.  It  it  In- 
volves in  airing  good  money,  take  a  little 
bookkeeping  so  you  can  understand  your  own 
finances,  read  a  financial  statement  and  bal- 
ance your  own  cb«c3tbo6k.  One  year  of  ac- 
counting probably  should  be  required  course 
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for  all  college  graduates  if  they  are  going  to 
have  a  moderately  high  Income. 

Your  biggest  hurdle  in  business  Is  to  get 
all  tbe  factors  together  and  organize  them 
so  you  can  pay  the  bills  out  of  tbe  receipts. 
I  think  I  could  run  almost  any  business  If 
somebody  would  pay  the  bills.  This  everlast- 
ing problem  spoils  many  business  enterprises. 
Most  of  the  do'wngradlng  of  business  Is  being 
done  by  those  who  can't  do  this — do  not 
understand  the  skill  required  and  turn  their 
envious  scorn  on  those  who  can  do  it.  Our 
government  for  many  years  has  been  a  classic 
example  of  inability  to  pay  the  bUls  out  of 
the  receipts — and  they  mess  up  any  business 
wherever  they  get  their  fingers  In  the  pie  and 
eliminate  competitive  ingenuity. 

An  lmp<x^ant  toed  of  success  is  keeping 
your  education  up  to  date  by  reading.  The 
accelerated  pace  of  today's  living  makes  it 
even  more  vital.  Kven  with  an  earned  PhD 
degree,  you  can  be  very  uneducated  within 
five  years.  There  Is  no  terminal  degree  In 
education — It  goes  on  for  your  entire  life.  I 
have  assumed  that  you  have  found  that 
education  comes  largely  from  the  written 
word.  Books  are  an  effort  by  those  who  went 
before  us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  knowledge, 
research  and  experience.  The  Intent  was  to 
make  It  so  you  would  not  have  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  In  a  trial  and  error  effort  at 
solving  problems.  Socrates  said,  "Employ  your 
time  In  Improvtog  yourself  by  other  men's 
writings,  so  that  you  shall  easily  come  by 
what  others  have  labored  for".  Karl  Marx 
said.  "History  is  economics  in  action — the 
contest  among  individuals,  groups,  classes 
and  states  for  food,  fuel,  materials  and  eco- 
nomic power."  Remember,  also,  that  a  mem- 
ory for  figures,  names  and  faces  in  your  busi- 
ness is  very  important. 

You  must  be  an  innovator — be  on  a  ««- 
stant  search  for  better  ways  to  do  things. 
To  be  an  Innovator,  you  must  be  aggressive, 
tough  minded  and  persistent.  If  you  are  a  3.5 
student  or  better  and  you  got  that  way  by 
writing  long-winded  dissertations,  shake  the 
habit  right  now.  The  habit  ■will  lead  to  what 
we  call  the  "3-page  letter  complex" — putting 
on  three  pages  what  should  go  In  one  para- 
graph. The  ability  to  make  a  logical,  concise 
presentation  in  writing  is  a  "must" — It  may 
be  your  only  approach  to  a  superior  who 
must  be  made  conscious  of  your  abilities. 
Ability  to  cut  through  fluff  and  verbiage  to 
get  at  the  crux  of  a  problem  Is  precious — 
if  you  have  It,  cultivate  it  for  it  could  make 
you  a  millionaire.  Time  Is  tbe  most  precious 
thing  In  the  W(8ld — you  must  have  the 
ability  to  make  use  of  It  efficiently.  Another 
bad  phase  of  the  eduction  problem  Is  the 
"big  word  syndrome".  When  I  hear  a  ffellow 
on  television  start  off  with  a  lot  of  wtotis 
that  I  have  to  locA  up,  I  wonder  If  he  Is 
really  informing  me  or  Just  trying  to  impress 
me  or  maybe  make  me  feel  stupid.  Tou  don't 
make  progress  with  your  associates  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  stupid. 

The  recent  elimination  of  the  grata  sur- 
pluses in  the  United  States  may  presage  a 
worldwide  famine.  There  are  76  million  new 
mouths  In  the  world  to  feed  every  year. 
Wheat,  rice  and  com  are  the  staples  of  the 
world's  diet  and  tell  the  tale  In  tlie  food  busi- 
ness. Available  grain  lands  are  relatively 
static  compared  to  the  expanding  need. 

Ftood  production  is  probably  the  gro'wth 
Industry  of  the  70"b.  I  dont  believe  burden- 
some, long-term  food  surpluses  will  ever 
exist  again  In  our  lives.  Basic  food  produc- 
tion will  be  much  more  rewarding  than  in 
the  past.  There  Is  as  much  dignity  in  tilling 
the  soil,  animal  husbandry  and  forestry  as 
there  is  in  science,  music  or  poetry.  If  this 
Is  not  recognised  by  educated  people,  we  may 
soon  go  hungry.  If  there  Is  a  crop  failure  in 
nussia,  China,  Australia,  Argentina  or  the 
United  States,  we  may  find  millions  of  people 
will  starve.  Don't  overlook  forestry,  agricul- 
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ture  or  food  distribution  in  selecting  your 
vocation. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
age  of  the  "goof  off" — the  era  of  the  half- 
done  Job.  The  Winn-Dixie  cashier  who  doesn't 
thank  you — the  mechanic  who  does  not  fix 
your  car — the  executive  whose  mind  Is  on 
the  golf  course — even  students  who  want  crip 
courses.  Tremendous  opportunities  exist  to 
do  Jobs  right  and  satisfied  customers  will 
flock  to  your  d<x>r  If  you  can  do  them  l)etter 
than  your  competition. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  new  and  old- 
fashioned  ideas  In  simple  language  that  you 
need  to  adopt  as  a  policy : 

1.  Honesty  Is  not  only  the  best  policy — 
it  is  the  only  one  for  success  in  life.  Don't 
give  your  word  carelessly,  but  if  you  do.  keep 
it.  Keep  appointments — be  dependable — be 
on  time. 

2.  A  fair  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  and 
fair  pay  for  a  day's  work.  I've  heard  that 
the  great  Inventor.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  said, 
"Genius  is  I'r  inspiration  and  99''r  perspira- 
tion". 

3.  The  most  dangerous  drug  of  our  times 
Is  not  a  hard  drug,  but  a  drug  called  "SKN  " — 
something  for  nothing.  Don't  get  addicted 
to  it,  or  you  will  never  be  a  millionaire. 

4.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  it  can't  be 
done — problems  are  unsolved  opportunities 
Someone  is  going  to  solve  great  problems 
and  t>e  liberally  rewarded. 

5.  The  "I  will"  is  worth  more  than  the 
"IQ",  but  together  they  are  unbeatable.  Real 
motivation  to  get  results  wUl  make  life  Inter- 
esting. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  the 
millionaires  I  know  were  not  "A"  students — 
some  didn't  even  finish  college,  but  were 
highly  motivated  and  tenacious.  Profier  ed- 
ucation undoubtedly  would  have  made  it 
much  easier — you  have  this  great  advan- 
tage. If  you  desire  to  become  a  millionaire. 
don't  have  many  sidelines — you  have  a  fvll 
time  Job  ahead  of  you. 

Now  if  you  aren't  the  aggressive  type.  If 
your  plans  do  not  seem  to  work  out,  but  your 
health  is  good  and  you  can  digest  anything 
you  want  to  eat.  don't  be  downhearted.  A 
lot  of  millionaires  can't  digest  their  food 
and  would  give  all  they  have  to  have  good 
health.  Sometimes  success  brings  todlges- 
tlon  and  nerves  anyhow,  so  Just  l>e  happy. 
There  are  counterbalancing  things  even  in 
success.  I  think  there  is  wealth  in  things 
other  than  doUars.  To  be  a  really  good 
teacher,  minister  or  doctor  borders  on  the 
divine.  My  third  grade  teacher  Inspired  me 
to  believe  In  myself — I've  idolized  her 
since — I  still  keep  In  touch.  She  Is  84  years 
old  and  a  Wlnn-Dlxle  stockholder.  The  satis- 
faction from  this  t.vpe  of  life  work  must  be 
overwhelming. 

Each  person  In  the  world,  no  matter  how 
bumble,  has  a  sphere  of  Influence — ^real  suc- 
cess consists  of  expanding  that  sphere  of  in- 
fiuence  constructively  each  day. 

Let  me  close  by  pointing  out  that  oppor- 
tunl'ty  for  college  graduates  has  never  been 
greater — more  people  can  afford  more  goods 
and  services  than  ever  before  In  history — all 
signals  are  A-OK — go  for  the  Jacksonville 
University  Graduating  Class  of  April  21.  1974. 
You  can  be  a  millionaire — don't  tell  me  It 
can't  be  done — I've  seen  it  done.  I  made  a 
similar  talk  almost  20  years  ago  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  wasted  effort.  Two  years  later, 
a  man  came  to  me  and  said.  "I  Uked  your 
talk — we  think  alike.  My  boss  and  principal 
stockholder  has  Just  died  and  I  need  a  new 
boss  and  owner".  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
to  be  his  boss,  but  If  he  could  manage  to 
become  as  good  an  expense  man  as  he  was  a 
salesman.  I'd  show  htm  how  to  buy  the  com- 
pany and  I  would  make  an  investment  with 
him.  He  Is  now  several  times  a  millionaire  and 
I  am  a  satisfied  stockholder. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  grocery  business, 
there  are  67  rules  for  success — tbe  first  one 
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Is  to  do  a  good  Job    Don't  worry    ,bout  the 
other  56!  f 
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MALDEN— A  CITY  ON  TH^  MOVE 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACObNALD 

OF    MASSACirVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  ISJb 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaijer  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  announcetfient  re- 
cently that  additional  funds  foi  housing 
programs  and  for  urban  rene^-al  were 
being  released  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmtnt.  The 
impoundment  of  these  funds  hai  created 
serious  difficulties  for  the  cities  and 
towns  across  this  country  whicil  rely  on 
Federal  funds  to  develop  their  communi- 
ties, i 

My  home  city,  Maiden,  provicies  a  fine 
example  of  how  these  funds  h^ve  been 
put  to  use  to  the  benefit  of  th«  people 
A  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Qlobe  de- 
tails the  efforts  of  city  official^  in  re- 
vitalizing the  city.  I  have  had  tl^  oppor- 
timity  to  work  closely  with  Mayaf  Walter 
J.  Kelliher  and  Redevelopment  yfdminis- 
trator  John  Blake  for  many  yefirs,  and 
I  know  of  their  commitment  to  (the  city 
of  Maiden.  \ 

I  am  especially  pleased  that.  Ijased  on 
figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  fgr  which 
there  Is  complete  information  available 
my  Seventh  Congressional  Di^rict  as 
a  whole  received  more  Feder^  funds 
for  housing  and  urban  development  than 
any  other  congressional  district  Tn  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  hope  that  this  parfcership 
between  Federal  and  local  govj-nment 
continues  to  work  as  well  in  thi  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  1 

The  news  article  follows :  I 

(Prom   the   Boston   Evening  Globe    Wb    25 
19741  '    \ 

Mai-den— A  Crrr  on  the  Mov« 
(By  Robert  Rosenthal)  1 
In  1957.  Walter  J.  Kelliher  was  Ulected 
mayor  of  Maiden.  Young  famUles  InlMalden 
were  moving  north  to  newer,  greener  com- 
munities. The  cltys  business  dlstrldts  were 
b!^m5f  '"'^''^"'  *"'^  ^^^  "^^y  wa^^almost 

•f  K  ^  ^fJ  I*  '''*  *""^"  ^*y=  '^»y°'"  ielllher, 
that  the  hope  for  cities  like  Maldeij  lay  In 
establishing  relations  with  the  Pedeial  gov- 
ernment. They  had  money  and  nob£y  else 
aid.  j 

Urban  renewal  was  the  course  that  ielUher 
chose.  But  the  people  of  Maiden  dlcAt  feel 
comfortable  with  this  new  term  thatTmeant 
change.  ' 

"They  knocked  me  out  of  the  box  1 
Kelliher  said  In  a  recent  Intervle 
I  felt  that  I  was  on  the  right  path." 
KeUlher  ran  again  and  won.  He  has  n 
defeated  since  and  Is  now  serving  his 
consecutive   term   as   mayor. 

According  to  Federal,  state,  and  lo<il  offl. 
clas,  Kelliher.  61.  Is  the  man  most  Xpon- 
slble  for  success  of  urban  renewal  In  Rfelden 
a  city  of  56.000.  -y^ucu. 

"Maiden  U  an  extremely  successf 
gram,"  according  to  Unda  Ellenbog, 
community  development  represenUt 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  n 
office  In  Boston. 

■In  the  case  of  Maiden."  Miss  Ellei^ogen 
said,  "the  primary  reason  for  the  itrong 
program  Is  the  mayor.  Where  you've  gbt  the 
political  head  of  a  city  pushing  for  r^ewal 


and  the  administration  remains  stable,  you'll 
have  success." 

HUD  has  funded  $53  million  for  Maidens 
urb*n  renewal.  This  money  has  been  used 
on  projects  ranging  from  sewer  and  water 
works,  renovation  of  housing  and  building  of 
civic  areas  to  the  buUdlng  of  low  income  and 
elderly  housing. 

Concentrated  Code  which  Is  funded  by 
HUD  and  the  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Maiden,  is  one  of  the  programs  used  In"  the 
city.  Code  applies  to  above-ground  renova- 
tion of  housing,  streets,  utility  lines  and 
planting  trees. 

In  the  two  residential  areas  where  Code 
programs  have  been  Instituted.  Forestdale- 
Maplewood  and  Bell  Rock-Belmont  Hill 
there  has  been   remarkable  compliance. 

Forestdale-Maplewood  Is  an  area  of  618 
acres.  Under  the  Code  program,  each  of  the 
4400  buildings  In  this  area,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  are  private  residences,  were 
inspected  starting  In  1968. 

It  was  found  that  52  percent  of  the  build- 
ings In  the  area  did  not  meet  code  specifica- 
tions. Funds  totalling  nearly  (4  million  were 
spent  In  this  area  and  today  98  percent  of 
the  buildings  meet  local  nre  and  sanitary  re- 
quirements. 

Facilitating  the  Improvement  In  Forest- 
dale-Maplewood were  grants  of  up  to  »3500 
to  home  owners. 

The  Bell  Rock-Bclmont  Hill  area  was 
blighted  more  severely.  Of  the  864  structures 
In  this  108-acre  section,  570  were  Initially  be- 
low minimum  standards. 

In  this  area,  according  to  John  Blake  Jr  . 
administrator  for  the  Maiden  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  city  ran  Into  problems  because 
of  funding  cuts  from  Washington.  Even  with 
these  problems,  86  9  percent  compliance  was 
met. 

"Wo  would  have  much  higher  compliance 
with  Code  specifications  In  this  area."  Blake 
said,  "but  HUD  can  no  longer  get  new  funds 
out  of  Washington.  We've  had  requesU  lan- 
guishing for  over  a  year." 

M.  Daniel  Richardson  Jr.,  area  director  for 
HUD.  said  that  a  January  5,  1973  Federal 
ruling,  "terminated  and  suspended  every  pro- 
gram In  the  house.  It  was  a  basic  moratorium 
on  spending.  Some  projects  tn  the  works  were 
not  stopped  but  new  applications  were." 

A  revenue  sharing  bill  which  has  been  In 
the  House  and  Senate  for  some  time  will  re- 
place the  funnellng  and  monitoring  action 
of  HUD,  according  to  Richardson. 

Linden  Highlands  is  a  large  outcropping  of 
rock  that  untu  last  year  had  been  sparsely 
developed  with  few  residential  buildings. 

Three  years  ago  the  city  offered  44  acres 
of  land  there  for  sale  to  developers  for  91. 
Contingent  In  the  sale  was  the  building  of 
multi-unit  luxury  apartments.  There  were 
no  takers. 

The  reason  was  that  Linden  Highlands  had 
very  poor  sewage  and  water  facilities.  KeUlher 
was  able  to  swing  state  and  Federal  grante 
which  along  with  Maiden  funds,  totaled  »3' 
mlUlon.  The  funds  were  used  to  Improve 
sewage,  water  and  roadway  systems. 

With  the  improvements.  Maiden  had  an 
attractive  piece  of  land  for  development. 
More  than  60  developers  contacted  the  city 
The  city  chose  the  Flatley  Company  of  Brain- 
tree. 

The  land  was  sold  to  Flatley  in  1972  for 
$400,000.  They  are  building  a  15-structure 
1024-unlt  luxury  apartment  complex. 

Today  the  development  is  one-third  com- 
pleted and,  with  no  advertising,  it  U  fully 
occupied.  Rente  range  from  $225  for  a  studio 
to  $460  for  a  three  bedroom  apartment 

Mark  Donovan,  director  of  real  estate  de- 
velopment for  the  Flatley  Company,  said  they 
did  not  expect  this  degree  of  success  on  the 
project  which  has  a  projected  cost  of  $26  5 
million. 

■'This  la  the  first  urban  high  density  proj- 
ect we've  undertaken.'  Donovan  said  "But 
we   decided   along   with   Maiden   officials   to 
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make    a   selfconUlned    community   on    the 
hill."  '  "^ 

In  1972,  according  to  Kelliher.  tax  revenue 
from  Linden  Highlands  was  $6,000.  By  197,s 
the  city  expects  to  realize  over  $1  million. 

"The  Idea  behind  Linden  Highlands."  Kelli- 
her said,  "represents  an  attempt  to  restore 
an  economic  balance  among  the  people  of 
the  community.  The  1970  census  showed  the 
median  income  for  Maiden  to  be  $10  500  The 
median  income  for  residents  of  the  complex 
IS  5^4, uou. 

There  have  been  critics  of  Kelliher's  re- 
newal programs.  Mrs.  Amelia  Mlclette  ran 
against  Kelliher  In  last  fall's  mayoral  elec- 
tion, losing  11.399  to  6675.  Her  campaign  was 
based  on  the  neglect  of  human  needs  in 
Maiden. 

A  43-year-oId  mother  of  five.  Mrs,  Mlclette 
said,  "No  doubt  the  city  was  turned  around 
In  terms  of  physical  development  by  renewal 
It  had  to  happen.  But  human  needs  were 
forgotten." 

"Our  schools  have  been  neglected,"  Mrs 
Mlclette  added,  "but  the  real  Issue  Is  plan- 
ning for  the  city  of  Maiden.  Are  we  going 
to  allow  ourselves  to  become  a  rim  of  Boston 
or  are  we  going  to  make  It  a  human  place 
to  live?" 

Kelliher  admits  that  there  are  areas  that 
have  been  neglected  due  to  emphasis  on  re- 
newal. He  strongly  defends  his  position 

"The  city  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
In  1961.  r  was  dealing  with  a  community  in 
trouble.  Now  Maiden  Is  a  fairly  healthy  eco- 
nomic community.  Any  decision  Is  not  popu- 
lar  with  everyone.  Fact  is  you  still  have  to 
deal  from  a  set  of  priorities" 

Suffolk  Faulkner  was  the  first  major  re- 
newal project  in  Maiden.  It  was  a  deteriora- 
tion neighborhood.  The  entire  neighborhood 
was  a  financial  drain  on  the  city  because  of 
the  need  for  police  and  fire  protection 

Suffolk  Square,  the  center  of  the  213-acre 
area,  was  a  network  of  shabby  stores  bars 
gas  stations  and  vacant  lots.  A  large  section 
was  junkyards  and  marshlands  that  were 
used  as  dumping  grounds. 

Over  $17  million  was  used  to  renew  this 
area.  8U  hundred  families  were  relocated 
Dilapidated  and  badly  deteriorated  bulldlnes 
were  torn  down. 

The  area  now  has  24  new  businesses  94 
privately-constructed  homes,  two  nonprofit 
housing  faculties  for  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies and  a  100-unlt  development  for  elderlv 
housing. 

All  streets  and  sidewalks  were  repaved  and 
relald,  new  water  service  systems  buUt  and 
new  sewage  and  utUlty  lines  were  Introduced 
The  23-acre  Charles  Street  area  has  also 
undergone  a  constructive  renewal.  It  was  an 
overcrowded  Neighborhood  Renewal  Proj- 
ect. ••  •  been  redeveloped  as  a  clean  mod- 
ern  light   Industrial   area. 

In  1960.  a  year  before  the  area  was  cited 
for  renewal,  the  assessed  valuation  was  $411  - 
260.  Today  the  valuation  of  the  area  te  put  at 
$1,011,300.  ^ 

One  company,  the  Berkshire  Apparel  Corp 
moved  In  and  employs  500  people  In  a  $500  - 
000  plant. 

The  city's  prime  Industrial  area  Is  the 
Maiden  Industrial  Park.  Renewal  Is  now  un- 
derway in  this  140-acre  area. 

The  $19  mUUon  being  spent  here  Is  de- 
signed to  refurbish  an  area  containing  in- 
dustries that  employ  4000  Maiden  residents 
Much  of  the  area  U  now  flat,  razed  land 
Parcels  of  It  are  being  bought  and  redevel- 
opment has  begun.  Converse  Rubber  Co  the 
city's  largest  employer.  Is  engaged  in  a  $250  - 
000  rehabilitation  project. 

Industries  that  are  polluters  are  being  re- 
located. One  firm  was  even  asked  to  leave  the 
city.  Solvent  Chemical,  a  moth  baU  maker 
has  large  stores  of  chlorine  gas  which  pose  a 
deadly  fire  hazard.  It  Is  moving  to  Niagara 
Falls.  ^ 

Mayor  KeUlher  has  definite  Ideas  about 
industrial  development  and   the  concept  of 
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renewal.  "Too  many  communitle.s  have  onl.v 
one  Industry,"  he  says.  "That's  fine  If  the 
one  Industry  thrives,  but  when  that  Indus- 
try Is  In  trouble  the  whole  area  suffers.  We 
iiave  a  broad  Industrial  base  here  now." 

Downtown  renewal  In  Maiden  Is  going  on 
in  the  area  referred  to  as  the  civic  center. 
Nearly  $14  million  was  originally  funded  for 
this  area. 

HUD  directed,  after  It  was  found  that  this 
was  not  enough  money  to  develop  the  35 
acres,  that  the  project  be  subdivided  Into 
five  general  areas.  The  civic  center  Is  the  first 
of  these  areas  to  be  treated. 

The  civic  center,  which  Is  under  construc- 
tion, will  have  a  government  center  buUdlng 
housing  municipal  offices  and  the  police  de- 
partment plus  other  governmental  agencies. 
A  downtown  MBTA  station  Is  being  built  and 
is  expected  to  be  ready  In  1975. 

The  other  fotu:  areas  In  this  district  are  In 
limbo,  awaiting  funds  from  Washington. 

State-allocated  funds  to  Maiden  for  re- 
newal total  $4,617,774,  according  to  Edmund 
Manglnl,  assistant  to  the  state  commissioner 
of  urban  renewal. 

But,  according  to  Mauglnl.  Maiden  actually 
has  received  only  $1,633,059  of  the  state  al- 
located monies. 

KeUlher  discussed  the  need  for  knowing 
how  to  secure  funds — "the  blood  and  guts  of 
any  project.  You  have  to  be  a  guy  who  can 
plead  a  good  case.  I  like  to  refer  to  It  as 
grantsmanshlp.  You've  got  to  know  which 
doors  to  knock  on  in  Washington." 

He  continued.  "You  start  off  with  your  own 
congressmen.  Then,  depending  on  which 
party  is  In  power,  you  stop  off  at  the  appro- 
priate senator.  From  there,  things  can  be 
smootli,  but  you've  got  to  keep  the  pressure 
on." 

Kelliher  has  kept  the  pressure  oa  and  the 
results  are  visible  tn  Maiden. 

"I  ran  for  this  office  with  the  premise  that 
It  is  a  full  time  job,"  he  says.  "I've  done  my 
homework  and  I  know  how  things  get  done. 
Being  a  mayor  doesn  t  mean  that  you  Just 
sit  in  a  seat." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  H.R.  3927 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    HEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1974 
Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Indicate  my  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  HJl.  3fl27,  the  En- 
vironmeDtal  Educatloa  Act  extension. 
I  feel  this  ref>ort  represents  an  effective 
compromise,  one  which  will  guarantee 
that  this  extremely  worthwhile  program 
can  continue  for  the  next  3  years. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
great  eivironmental  concenui  of  several 
years  ago  are  no  longer  as  relevant  due  to 
our  need  to  find  Immediate  solutions  to 
our  energy  crisis.  However,  this  Congress 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  find 
solutions  while  not  abandoning  our  com- 
mitment as  a  nation  to  preserving  the 
environment.  For  example,  we  passed 
legislation  last  year  which  provides  $50 
million  in  research  to  develop  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  potentially  the  most  in- 
e.Khaustible  and  environmentally  sotmd 
source  of  energy  we  have. 

The  key  to  understanding  is  educa- 
tion. This  act  was  created  in  1970  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  comprehensive 
environmental  education  activities  and 
courses  in  schools  and  organizations 
tluoughout  the  United  States  so  as  to 
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educate  both  children  and  adults  to  the 
environmental  problems  which  face  us 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Yet  as  important  as  this  legislation  is 
to  this  country,  this  administration  has 
chosen  to  provide  it  with  the  most  mea- 
ger of  funds  to  such  a  degree  that  many 
worthwhile  activities  were  forced  to  be 
scrapped  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Despite  these  fiscal  adversities  and 
limitations  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  can  point  with  considerable 
pride  to  the  significant  accomplishments 
it  has  achieved  in  the  stimulation  of 
public  concern  and  action  on  ecological 
issues. 

lam  pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  a  vital  bill,  it  deserves 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  because  it  is  all  our 
environment  that  we  are  trying  to  save. 


smj*ll  businessmen  need  help 

FROM  congress 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica owes  much  to  its  small  businessmen. 
The  debt  is  too  often  forgotten,  how- 
ever, in  our  preoccupation  with  giant 
corporations,  big  unions,  conglomerates, 
multinational  corporations,  and  agri- 
business. 

SMALL  BTTSINISS  CONTBIBUTIONS 

In  our  fascination  with  bigness,  Amer- 
icans often  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  the  "smalls" — the  small  businessman 
who  is  the  economic  and  cmnmercial 
b{u^kbone  of  our  commiuiities.  Anyone 
who  has  walked  around  a  courthouse 
square  in  rural  America  or  down  most 
any  street  In  an  urban  business  district 
is  soon  made  aware  of  the  role  the  small 
businessman  plays  in  his  ccHnmunity. 
SBA  Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe  re- 
cently commented  on  the  significance  of 
the  small  businessman  in  America  when 
he  said: 

Our  traditional  values  of  Individual  initia- 
tive, social  mobUlty,  and  p<dlticsJ  freedom 
are  slgniacantly  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  a  sys- 
tem which  Is  Itself  dependent  In  large  meas- 
tire  upon  the  maintenance  of  competition 
provided  by  the  existence  of  a  large  and 
healthy  community  of  smaU  enterprises. 

The  contributions  of  small  entrepre- 
neurs to  our  society  are  legion.  Such 
technological  marvels  as  the  rocket  en- 
gine, the  Polaroid  camera,  the  helicopter, 
the  jet  engine,  the  Xerox  process.  Insulin, 
the  vacuum  tube,  and  countless  other 
production  devices  and  processes  have 
been  developed  by  independent  inventors 
and  small  firms. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  in  southeastern  Indiana  depend 
u[>on  the  small  businessman  for  most  of 
their  daily  needs.  He  contributes  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  the  economy  in  our 
communities.  He  is  Independent,  civic- 
minded,  resourceful  and  self-reliant. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  the 
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heart  of  what  our  Nation  is  all  about. 
The  small  basinessman  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
America.  His  demise  would  have  an  un- 
fortunate and  worrisome  impact. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  that  .so 
much  of  what  the  Government  does 
places  a  sjiecial  hardship  on  the  small 
businessman.  He  is  less  apt  to  be  able  to 
absorb  higher  taxes,  inflation.  increa.sed 
wage  rates,  more  paperwork,  and  tighter 
Federal  regtilations.  Environmental  and 
consumer  legislation  often  cause  him 
severe  problems.  All  of  these  govern- 
mental actions  fall  with  great  force  uiwn 
the  small  businessman,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  needs  relief  and  special  atten- 
tion. 

In  economic  terms,  the  small  busi- 
nessman's impact  is  enormous.  Small 
businesses  compri.se  98  percent  of  the 
country's  total  business  units,  employ  65 
percent  of  the  Nation's  nongovern- 
mental work  force,  and  produce  about  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
In  1972.  they  were  responsible  for  29  per- 
cent of  total  government  procui-ement 

StTt\'IVAL    THREATENri) 

Despite  these  contributions,  small  busi- 
nesses are  losing  ground  rapidly  and  dis- 
astrously to  larger  firms  in  terms  of 
market  share,  assets,  and  profits.  In  270 
of  413  manufacturing  industries — the 
business  sector  where  figrures  are  most 
complete — the  8  largest  companies 
account  for  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
value  of  the  shipments  from  their 
industrj-. 

In  1960,  small-  and  medium-sized  cor- 
porations in  manufacturing  had  50  per- 
cent of  this  sector's  assets  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  41  percent  of  the  profits. 
By  1970,  these  firms  had  only  33  percent 
of  the  assets,  and  by  1972  this  had  de- 
clined to  30  percent  of  tlie  assets  and  28 
percent  of  the  profits. 

Small  busiiisses  are  also  losing  out  to 
the  "bigs  "  in  tei-ms  of  tax  habihty.  Re- 
cent studies,  including  one  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Vanik,  have  shouTi 
that  the  biggest  U.S.  corporations  pa> 
taxes  at  half  the  rate  paid  by  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses — 26.9  percent 
versus  51  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  small  businessman 
carries  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  enor- 
mous Federal  paperwork  burden.  A  firm 
employing  fewer  than  50  people,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  required  to  fill  out  as 
many  as  75  to  80  different  types  of  forma 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  For  a  business 
with  a  small  office  staff,  and  especially 
for  the  "mom  and  pop"  stores,  comple- 
tion of  these  forms  is  a  tremendously 
time-consuming  and  costlj*  operation. 
Unlike  large  corporations,  they  cannot 
draw  on  in -house  accountants  or  tax 
lawyers  to  handle  this  work.  Small  busi- 
nessmen do  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  concerned  by 
these  developments  that  so  adversely  af- 
fect small  businesses.  The  small  business- 
man's situation  remsdns  tenuous,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  all  that 
it  can  to  improve  his  chances  for  suc- 
cessftil  operation  and  growth. 

LEGISLATIVX   EELJET 

One  way  to  help  would  be  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Federal  Papens'ork 
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Relief  Act.  H  R.  12269.  which  I  jospon- 
sored  earJicr  this  year  with  several  of 
my  colleagues.  This  bill  requires  t  le  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  study  low  re- 
porting requirements  could  be  educed 
and  streamlined  anc  to  report  4s  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  the  E3<tcutive. 
within  a  year  after  enactmg  it.  for 
legislative  action  and  adminfctrative 
improvements.  In  thus  way  sma  1  busi- 
nessmen would  be  relieved  of  the  unnec- 
es.sary  portion  of  an  estimated  yea  :ly  load 
of  4 1 2  million  cubic  feet  of  Federa  paper- 
work. I  am  hopelul  that  the  Hou  e  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  where 
the  bill  IS  now  pending,  will  see  fit  to  take 
action  on  it  this  year. 

Another  important  congres.sioni  .1  move 
of  assistance  to  small  firms  w<  uld  be 
passage  of  the  Small  Business  Ta  x  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act.  knowi  i  as  the 
Evins-Bible  bill.  I  introduced  thij  bill  m 
the  92d  Congress,  along  with  mol  e  than 
100  of  my  colleagues,  and  have  intro- 
duced it  again  this  year  as  H.R,  14380, 
in  hopes  that  the  Ways  and  Mean^  Com- 
mittee will  include  it  in  its  fortliioming 
sessions  on  tax  reform.  This  bill: 

Creates  a  permanent  Federal  G  avcrn- 
ment  committee  to  make  a  con  inuing 
effort  to  simplify  our  tax  syste  n,  in- 
cluding business  taxation. 

Restructures  downward  the  taj  rates 
for  firms  earning  le.ss  than  $1  mil  ion  in 
receipts  a  year  in  order  to  bring  th  •  rates 
more  into  line  with  the  principle  0  '  abil- 
ity to  pay.  the  principle  now  app  ied  to 
individual  income  taxes.  i 

Encourages  the  establshment  ^  new 
small  business  enterprises.  T 

Promotes  modernization,  efficient',  and 
cost  reductions  for  small  businea*  with 
provisions  such  as  a  10-year  carryover 
for  small  business  net  operating  fosses, 
accumulated  earnings  tax,  and  multiple 
surtax  exemptions  for  certain  sma^  busi- 
nesses under  single-family  control.! 

Authorizes  a  comprehensive  stjfdy  of 
the  factors  causing  business  f^lures, 
with  recommendations  to  be  maje  for 
preventing  future  failures.  ' 

CONCI.I'SION  • 

The  Evins-Bible  bill,  like  the  paper- 
work bill,  i5  just  pending,  with  ^o  ac- 
tion scheduled.  I  hope  this  will  ijot  be 
the  case  for  much  longer.  The  challenges 
and  obstacles  that  small  businessei  face 
are  not  going  to  disappear  of  thei^  own 
accord.  Enactment  of  measures  lika(these 
is  necessary-  to  improve  small  firms' 
chances  of  survival,  and  would  bt  one 
small  way  of  thanking  small  busfciess- 
men  for  their  tremendous  contriUution 
to  the  strength  of  our  society  and  (econ- 
omy. 
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proposal  and  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
final  p>assage. 

The  law  enforcement  officer  in  America 
has  become  a  target  not  only  for  the  com- 
mon criminal  seeking  to  elude  the  grasp 
of  the  law.  but  also  for  revolutionary 
groups  who  despise  the  law  itself  and  all 
who  seek  to  uphold  it. 

Just  as  we  owe  the  fullest  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  man  who  daily  places 
his  life  in  danger  in  combating  these 
forces  of  crime  and  revolution,  we  also 
owe  his  family  a  measure  of  .security  in 
the  event  he  is  struck  down  while  per- 
forming that  duty. 
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NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 


PUBLIC   SAFETY   OFFICERS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATlfES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1974    I 

Mr.  MIZELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regrel  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  to  vc^e  on 
H  R.  11321— Public  Safety  Officers  Bene- 
fit Act  of  1974.  As  a  co.sponsor  of  similar 
legislation  I  am  in  .strong  support  c^  this 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

Oi     CALIFORNIA 

IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday Representative  Charles  Bennett. 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  for  all  time  a  nuclear 
propulsion  policy  for  major  combatant 
naval  ships.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
set  such  a  policy,  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress will  support  the  provisions  of  the 
Bennett-Wilson  bill.  I  include  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  an  illuminating 
column  on  nuclear  propulsion  written  by 
the  noted  columnist.  Robert  S.  Allen: 
Nuclear  Propulsion 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen) 
Washington,  April  27. — High-placed  au- 
thorities apparently  "have  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing". 

They  are  still  opposing  building  nuclear- 
powered   submarines   and   surface    warships. 
They  are  resisting  this  despite  two  grim 
realities: 

(1)  The  Irrefutable  superiority  of  nuclear 
power  over  conventional  power;  (2)  the 
steady  expansion  of  Russia's  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  forces — already  numeri- 
cally superior  to  the  US 

That's  the  characteristically  outspoken 
charge  of  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover.  'father" 
of  this  country's  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines, who  throughout  most  of  his  notable 
career  has  had  to  overcome  powerful  Navy 
resistance  to  modernization.  Only  last  year, 
Congress  had  to  take  the  Initiative  and  pro- 
mote him  to  full  admiral  in  order  to  retain 
him  on  active  duty. 

"Inertia  seems  to  be  endemic  to  naval  de- 
velopment." says  Rickover.  "Although  nu- 
clear submarines  are  now  recognized  as 
among  the  most  vital  warships  we  have, 
opposition  to  them  has  continued  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  nuclear-powered 
surface  warships  the  opposition  has  been 
even  more  persistent." 

SPELLING    IT    OtJT 

Rickover  stlnglngly  underscored  his  blunt 
rapping  of  official  knuckles  with  the  following 
scathing  details: 

A  proposal  by  Defense  Department  'sys- 
tems analysts  "  to  "sink  ten  Polaris  subma- 
rines to  save  money.  ' 

A  Defense  Department  decision  to  "stop 
building  any  more  nuclear  submarines  after 
1970" — that  unfortunately  was  overruled  by 
Congress. 

Last  year.  Congres.s  had  to  Intervene  and 
increase  the  number  of  high-speed  nuclear 
attack  submarines  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment balked  at  that. 


In  1971,  the  Navy  scrapped  a  planned  pro- 
pram  "to  provide  each  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier with  its  required  four  nuclear  frigates 
and  suspended  indefinitely  the  nuclear  frip- 
ate  construction  program."  This  was  done 
despite  the  fact  that  "this  was  the  only  type 
of  new  combat  ship  having  a  fleet  air  defense 
capability." 

One  of  two  nuclear-powered  frigates  au- 
thorized by  Conpres.s  was  Junked  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  construction  of  the 
other  delayed  for  two  years 

The  five  nuclear  surface  warships  now  in 
.service  "tame  into  being  only  after  much 
pushing  and  shoving  by  Congress" 

"Reluctance  to  build  nuclear  submarines." 
declared  Rickover.  "has  continued  even 
though  the  Soviet  has  surpassed  us  in  num- 
bers of  these  craft  since  1971.  and  are  out- 
building us  by  three  to  one;  and  even  though 
they  now  possess  three  times  our  submarine 
building  capacity  and  are  still  Increasing  that 
capacity:  and  even  though  they  have  Intro- 
duced nine  new  designs  in  the  past  seven 
years  as  compared  to  two  for  us  " 

SAME    OlD    STORY 

Primary  basis  of  the  opposition  to  nuclear 
power  is  cost;  that  nuclear  power  coets  more 
than  conventional. 

That's  a  time-worn  argument  against  mod- 
ernization, points  out  Rickover,  citing  nu- 
merous hlst-orlc  instances — going  back  to 
1814,  when  Robert  Fulton  designed  and  built 
the  world's  first  steam-propelled  warship, 
while  the  Navy  as  late  as  1669  "required  all 
warships  to  carry  a  full  set  of  sails. '' 

"The  excuse  for  not  building  better  ships 
is  always  that  they  are  more  expensive." 
says  Rickover.  "But  all  weapons  of  war  are 
expensive.  Cheap  weapons  will  not  win  a  war. 
And  if  we  can't  win  a  war,  there  Is  no  sense 
in  spending  money  on  weapons  at  all." 

Sharply  assailing  the  contention  that  nu- 
clear power  is  too  expensive  as  compared  to 
conventional  {xjwer,  Rickover  makes  two 
telling  points: 

( 1  >  The  cost  of  all  weapons  has  soared 
as  their  capabilities  have  Improved.  Exam- 
ples: The  M-16  rifle  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  World  War  II  M-1;  a  C-5  trans- 
port plane  is  over  300  times  as  expensive  as 
the  World  War  II  C-47;  the  fighter-bombers 
the  Navy  has  today  cost  25  times  as  much  as 
World  War  II  aircraft. 

Asks  Rickover  sardonically,  '  Etoes  that 
mean  we  should  have  only  four  or  five  planes 
on  our  carriers  Instead  of  100?" 

(2)  Not  only  are  oil  costs  Increasing  dra- 
matically, but  nuclear  and  conventional 
power  costs  must  now  be  compao-ed  on  a 
lifetime  cost  basis.  Example: 

"It  now  costs  close  to  $25  a  barrel  to  buy 
and  deliver  oil  to  Navy  ships.  At  that  rate, 
It  would  cost  almost  $270  million  to  provide 
the  amount  of  oil  for  a  conventionally  pow- 
ered carrier  equivalent  to  the  nuclear  fuel  In 
the  Nlmitz.  That  is  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  nuclear  fuel  for  that  carrier. 

"The  nuclear  carrier  Increases  the  task 
group  cost  about  two  percent.  Each  nuclear 
escort  Increases  the  overall  task  group  cost 
one  percent,  so  that  four  nuclear  escorts 
increase  the  task  group  cost  four  percent. 
Therefore,  the  lifetime  cost  for  a  complete 
nuclear  task  group  consisting  of  a  nuclear 
carrier  and  four  nuclear  escorts  Is  six  per- 
cent greater  than  that  of  a  conventional 
carrier  accompanied  by  four  conventional 
escorts." 

But  that  Is  "merely  the  peacetime  cost", 
stresses  Rickover.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  many  combat  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power — the  Immenae  range  of  nuclear 
ships  as  compared  to  conventional. 

"When  a  nuclear  carrier  is  substituted  for 
a  conventional  carrier,"  points  out  Rickover, 
"the  range  of  a  carrier  task  group  with  four 
conventional  escorts  is  doubled.  When  two 
of  the  four  escorts  are  nuclear,  the  range  of 
the    carrier    task   group    i£   almost   doubled 
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again.  When  all  the  escorts  are  nuclear,  the 
range  of  the  carrier  task  group  is  essentially 
unlimited. 

■"For  these  reasons  a  nuclear  task  force 
is  at  least  60  percent  more  effective  than 
a  conventional  task  force." 

A  GRIM  LESSON 

Lack  of  oil  played  a  decisive  role  In  Japan's 
defeat. 

In  stressing  that.  Admiral  Rickover  notes 
the  following  conclusion  in  a  report,  "Oil  in 
Japan's  War"  of  the  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey: "In  every  phase  of  the  war,  oil  deter- 
mined Japan's  strategy  and  governed  the 
tactical  operations  of  its  navy  and  air  force. 
The  collapse  of  the  Japanese  war  effort  was  a 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  maintain 
their  supply  routes  to  the  southern  zone." 

In  striking  contrast,  Rickover  cited  the 
performance  of  the  Truxtun,  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigate  voted  by  Congress  over  Pentagon 
opposition : 

"WhUe  on  a  special  mission,  the  Truxton 
steamed  8,600  miles  at  an  average  speed  of 
almost  28  knots,  traveling  from  Sublc  Bay 
in  the  Philippines  to  Perth,  Australia,  and 
crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  twice  en  route. 
This  is  the  longest  period  of  such  high  speed 
operation  ever  sustained  by  a  U.S.  ship.  This 
high  speed  could  have  been  continued  for 
an  essentially  indefinite  period  had  there 
been  a  need.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  mis- 
sion, the  Truxton  was  fully  ready  to  under- 
take protracted  combat  operations. 

"In  contrast,  our  most  modern  oil-fired 
frigate  would  have  had  to  refuel  at  least 
three  times  during  such  a  transit  and  would 
have  arrived  at  her  destination  with  close 
to  minimum  fuel  reserves,  unable  to  con- 
duct extended  combat  "toperations." 

Yet  despl'^e  the  repeated  demonstrated 
superiority  of  nuclear  power,  the  Navy  still 
has  no  firm  long-range  program  to  convert 
major  combatant  forces  to  nuclear  power. 
Rickover  faults  the  Navy  vigorously  for 
this. 

"We  need  a  permanent  program  to  build 
nuclear-powered  ships,"  he  asserts,  "a  pro- 
gram that  will  not  be  drastically  changed 
every  year  or  two  as  has  happened  In  the 
past.  We  must  build  these  first-line  war- 
ships during  peace.  If  war  comes,  It  will  be 
too  late." 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  Calif.,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, vigorously  supporting  these  views, 
bluntly  urged  the  Navy  "to  stop  living  In 
the  past  and  to  start  recognizing  the  needs 
of  the  future." 

"If  we  are  to  learn  any  lessons  from  the 
expanding  Soviet  naval  capability  and  the 
current  oil  crisis,"  says  the  veteran  legisla- 
tor, "we  must  provide  nuclear  propulsion 
in  all  our  new  warships.  JYankly,  I  can't  see 
how  the  Navy  can  even  be  considering  the 
design  of  new  ships  for  our  aircraft  carrier 
forces  which  do  not  have  nuclear  propulsion. 
'Yet  the  Navy  Is  doing  exactly  that.  It  is 
working  on  the  design  of  a  new  class  of  con- 
ventional-powered aircraft  carriers  and  mis- 
sile ships  for  our  carrier  task  forces.  What 
they  are  really  doing  is  wasting  taxpayers' 
money  even  to  be  looking  at  such  designs." 


THE  CONSUMER  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1974 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  25.  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
in   the   financial   section   called   "Huge 
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Profit  Margins  Scored  by  Oil  Majors."  In 
the  same  edition,  but  in  a  different  sec- 
tion, another  article  appeared  entitled, 
"Sawhill  Defends  Fuel  Prices." 

Last  December,  while  Americans  were 
being  asked  to  lower  their  thermostats, 
reduce  their  driving  speeds,  and  pay 
higher  prices  for  gasoline,  the  major  oil 
companies  announced  fourth-quarter  in- 
creases in  profits  of  from  40  to  150  per- 
cent. Now  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  a  winter  marked  by  long 
waiting  lines  at  gas  stations,  cold  homes, 
and  sharply  increased  prices  for  the  in- 
sufficient gas  that  could  be  obtained,  Ihe 
majors  are  reporting  new  record  prollts. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.'s  profits  are  up  76  percent, 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana's  profits  are  up 
81  percent,  and  I  predict  the  story  will  be 
similar  from  other  "majors"  as  they,  too, 
report  their  earnings  to  their  share- 
holders. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  on  the 
same  day  these  outrageous  profit-level 
increases  were  reported  to  the  wage 
earner,  whose  paycheck  was  controlled 
through  the  periods  repyorted,  Mr.  John 
C.  Sawhill,  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  is  seen  defending 
higher  profits  for  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  demonstrates  once 
again  the  need  for  Congress  to  roll  back 
oil  prices.  That  is  why  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Consumer  Energy  Act  of  1974. 
The  bill  has  six  titles  the  intent  of  which 
is  to  impose  a  level  of  fairness  into  how 
we  deal  with  the  fuel  shortages  we  are 
experiencing  now  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue experiencing  into  the  future.  The 
six  titles  are  as  follow: 

Title  I:  The  first  title  deals  with  reg- 
ulatory reform.  It  proposes  to  deregulate 
small  producers  solely  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring for,  developing,  and  producing 
natural  gas  and  oil.  But  the  larger  com- 
panies would  be  subject  to  controls  in 
both  the  Interstate  and  the  intrastate 
markets.  Moreover,  this  title  provides  for 
an  annual  review  of  rates  and  allocation 
of  supplies  during  times  of  shortages. 

Title  n:  The  second  title  imposes  a 
rollback  of  domestic  crude  oil  prices  to 
what  they  were  on  December  1,  1973. 
This  date  is  fair  to  the  consumer  and  fair 
to  the  oil  companies  which  were  already 
enjoying  high  profits  on  that  date. 

Title  in.  Title  in  creates  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  which  would 
discover  and  develop  oil  and  gas  deposits 
on  publicly  owned  lands  instead  of  leas- 
ing the  mineral  rights  to  major  oil  com- 
panies. This  is  not  a  nationalization  of 
the  oil  industry,  but  a  means  of  insuring 
a  Federal  input  in  energy  development,  a 
means  of  providing  a  competitive  yard- 
stick for  the  industry,  and  a  means  of 
increasing  the  domestic  supply  of  oil  and 
gas  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Title  IV:  Title  IV  requires  that  all  oil 
and  gas  producers,  refiners,  and  market- 
ers have  equal  £u;cess  to  pipelines.  It  also 
proposes  that  at  least  50  percent  of  lease 
sales  for  drilling  rights  on  Federal  land 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  royalty 
rather  than  bonus  bidding. 

Title  V:  This  title  is  for  the  protection 
of  small  businesses  such  as  gasoline 
stations  and  home  heating  oil  distrib- 
utors. It  prevents  arbitrary  termination 
or  nonrenewal  of  their  leases  or  fran- 
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chises.  It  also  insures  that  supplies  are 
fairly  allocated  to  all  classes  of  retailers 
during  times  of  shortage. 

Title  VI:  The  final  title  of  the  bill  is 
designed  to  discourage  waste  of  fuels.  It 
does  this  by  gradually  eliminating  price 
advantages,  currently  given  on  the  basis 
of  large  consumption,  while  permitting 
the  retention  of  progressive  rate  struc- 
tures in  which  unit  price  increases  vnih 
increased  quantities  consumed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  they  may  be 
shared  with  the  wide  audience  they 
deserve,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  two 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post,  which 
point  up  the  need  for  strong  congres- 
sional action  such  as  the  Consumer 
Energj'  Act  would  provide: 
Huge  Peofit  Maegins  Scored  by  Oil  Majors 
(By  John  Pitzhugh) 
New  York. —  Leading  off  a  week  of  oil  in- 
dustry reports,  two  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies announced  on  Monday  first-quarter 
profits  more  than  75  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Both  companies  said  overseas  operations 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  jump.  Gull 
Oil  Corp.,  one  of  the  country's  t<^  five  oil 
firms  in  terms  of  sales,  said  its  earning."^ 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  totaled 
$290  million,  76  per  cent  over  the  $165  mil- 
lion reported  for  the  same  period  of  1973, 
and  26  per  cent  over  the  $230  million  in  the 
final  quarter  of  last  year. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  Amoco,  which 
1<:  ranked  in  the  top  10  by  sales,  reported 
earnings  of  $219  million  for  the  first  quarter 
up  81  per  cent  from  both  the  $121  1  million 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1973  and  the  $121 
million  reported  in  the  last  three  months 
of  last  year. 

The  company  reported  overall  revenue  of 
$2.28  billion  after  revenues  of  $147  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  an  Increase  of 
55  per  cent. 

"I'd  go  along  with  predictions  that  place 
earnings  50  to  100  per  cent  above  the  first 
quarter  of  1973."  says  Robert  Hinckley,  an 
analyst  who  follows  the  oil  Industry  for  W. 
E.  Hutton  &  Co..  a  Wall  Street  firm. 

"On  balance  this  should  be  another  fan- 
tastic quarter  for  the  oil  industry."  says 
Alan  Habact,  a  securities  analyst  with  the 
brokerage  house  of  Bache  &  Co.  "I'm  look- 
ing for  large  earnings  gains,  particularly 
from  thoee  with  strong  domestic  operations" 
Whereas  1973  was  a  year  when  the  com- 
panies made  most  of  their  profit  from  in- 
ternational operations,  other  analysts  also 
see  the  domestic  scene  as  the  strongest 
moneymaker  in  1974. 

This  Is  because  of  the  rise  in  domestic 
crude  prices,  they  say.  Crude  oil  which  sold 
for  $3.90  a  barrel  a  year  ago  now  costs  $5.25 
a  barrel  if  it  comes  from  an  old  well,  and 
up  to  $10  a  barrel  if  it  springs  from  a  ncw 
one. 

Under  federal  price  control  regulations, 
prices  are  restricted  for  the  "old  crude" — 
which  accounts  for  75  per  cent  of  domestic 
production — while  the  "new  crude"  can  rise 
in  price  according  to  demand. 

In  contrast  to  private  analysts.  William 
Walker,  general  counsel  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  sees  "very  substantial  gains  " 
coming  mainly  from  foreign  operations. 
Price  controls  should  have  dampened  do- 
mestic profits,  he  reasons. 

"Domestic  prices  have  increased  only  on 
a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  to  reflect  increased 
costs."  Walker  says,  noting  that  some  for- 
eign countries  did  not  have  such  controls. 
During  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  the 
companies  reported  earnings  gains  ranging 
from  40  per  cent  to  160  per  cent  above  the 
like  period  of  1972.  Exxon's  profits  were  up 
59    pier    cent    to    $784    million,    for    example. 
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while  Oulf  s  zoomed  153  per  ccnl  to  $230 
million.  T 

After  public  clamor  and  a  cortarsslonal 
move  to  enact  a  windfall  proflta  tfx,  the  oil 
compftiiles  said  the  Increased  earigngs  were 
neceaamjy  to  finance  exploration  ttf  and  de- 
velopment of   new   energy  supplied 

Now  the  Hoiise  Ways  and  MeaiisJC^mmlt- 
tee  Is  about  ready  to  report  out  Uil  windfall 
profits  fax  bill  to  the  ficxir.  Some  jobserveri 
predict  a  har=h  bill  because  of  tie  higher 
earnings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Peyton  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  that  not  to  comply  with  the 
Saudi  Arabian  demand  In  October,  1973  for 
the  cntofT  would  have  risked  additional  cxn- 
backs  and  embargoes. 
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TAKING  GAS  PROM  PUMPMASTER 
OZELBURGER 


Sawhill  Defends  Fuel  Par 
John  C.  SawhlU.  the  new  federal  energy 
chief,  defended  the  higher  fuel  pijces  that 
ha»e  settled  In  around  the  country  ind  Indi- 
cated yesterday  they  v.ouJd  pay  cff  in  in- 
creased supplies.  ; 

"Prices  hltfher  Uian  In  years  past  knd  sub- 
stantial but  reasonable  profits  are  -^en  to  be 
vital  to  our  future  well-being,"  heitold  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  "Wl^re  price 
ellclta  new  supply.  It  serves  a  useful  j^conomlc 
fmictlon  and  benefits  consumers  !wUh  In- 
creased supply,  which  uUinmtely  fcsulu  In 
lower  prices."  : 

SawhlH.  appointed  last  week  to  tb«  nation's 
top  energy  post,  predicted  that  the  ill  Indua- 
trys  financial  statements  for  the  t^at  quar- 
ter of  1974  would  show  a  continuli^;  rise  In 
profits,  which  Increa.sed  dramatlcallf  In  1973 
Ho  also  predicted,  in  comments  inade  to 
reporters  after  testifying,  that  the:prloe  of 
gasoline  would  not  rise  more  th*i  a  few 
cents"  per  gallon.  X 

"Prices  are  now  In   the  low  50s," |he  said 
"I  wouldn't  eipect  them  to  go  over  6|  cents  " 
They  already   have  reached   that  *olnt  In 
some  areas  of  the  nation.  T 

Sawhill  criticized  the  proposed  cinaumer 
Energy  Act  which  would,  among  othe*  things 
create  a  federal  oU  and  gas  corporatin. 

"It's  been  through  the  genlu.s  of  Aur  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  that  we've  biea  able 
to  gain  control  over  most  of  the  reae»es  "  he 
said.  I 

Continuing  the  admlnlstratlon-J  argu- 
ments for  eventual  deregulation  of  ^e  price 
of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead,  SawlUl  said 
such  control  "causes  uncertainty  andyeduees 
Investment  in  domestic  exploratlii  and 
development."  i 

Sawhill  said  that  in  the  late  1940s  io  wild- 
cat wells  were  needed  to  find  a  majcirjaeld  of 
on.  I 

••By  1972,  45  and  56  failed  to  pr<jfauce  a 
major  field.  Nine  In  10  new  field  wUdcXt  wells 
were  unauccessful,"  he  a&ld. 

"Low  prices  In  an  increasingly  hi 
high-risk  Industry   thus  mean  that  , 
that  would  be  found  and  produced  at 
prices  are  'simply  left  unfound  and 
duced,'  "  he  said,  quoting  Professor 
Kltch  of  the  University  of  Chicago      -. 

Sawhill  lUted  hla  own  suggestions  Ito  in- 
crease competition.  In  addition  to  <feregu. 
latlng  the  price  of  natural  gas,  theaJTwwe- 
excluding  the  major  oil  companies  froL  joint 
leasing  ventures;  equalizing  the  p<lce  of 
crude  oU  paid  by  refiners,  and  halt^ig  the 
penetration  of  major  oil  companies  lito  the 
retail  gasoline  market.  } 

Jack  Moskowltz.  an  a.sslstant  to  th«4chair- 
man  of  Common  Cause,  the  citlzensllobby 
said  that  without  a  federal  oil  and  gka  cor- 
poration the  extent  of  government  Control 
would  be  to  regulate  "prices  set  by  a  hkndful 
of  powerful  corporations  who  exerclse^domi- 
nant  control  at  every  stage  of  production  and 
murketlng  processes."  ; 

'The  present  structure  of  the  petioleum 
and  allied  products  Industry  mlltates 
against  an  effective  competitive  marit  for 
Oil.  gas  and  other  fuels,"  he  said.  { 

Klsewhere,  C.  O.  Peyton,  president  of  Jtxxon 
International  Co.,  denied  allegations  tl$it  the 
firm  acted  Improperly  In  reducing  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect  deliveries  of  petioleum 
prodticts  made  from  Saudi  Arabian  crijde  to 
.^merlca■s  armed  forces. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

oi   n.uNots 
IS  TH£  iiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  take  up  measures  affecting 
long-term  energy  needs.  We  have  cer- 
tainly had  far  more  rhetoric  than  prog- 
ress in  energy-related  nmtters. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  per- 
tinent columns  on  policy  restricUoas  on 
the  energy  shortage  was  in  the  April  7 
Chicago  Tribune  by  Michael  Kilian,  a 
.ioumalist  who  has  the  well-deserved 
reputation  for  his  astute  observations 
The  article  follows: 

Takimi;  Gas  From  PLm'is.\iTEa 

OZKLBLRCEE 

(By  Mlclxael  Kjllan» 
It  is  the  dark  of  night.  You  are  rattling 
along  the  highway  in  your  "luxury  car  de- 
signed for  today's  needs  "  at  55  mUes  an  hour 
petting  ia.5  miles  to  the  gallon.  Your  Unk  is 
nearly  empty.  There's  not  a  town  for  miles 
Suddenly,  you  see  It.  Tlie  buUdlng  with  the 
big  garage  doors.  Tlie  gas  pumps.  The  big 
revolving  .sign  Uiat  says:    "POGCO!  " 

Today,  Exxon.  Tomorrow,  Pogco.  The  Idea 
comes  from  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  Is  up 
for  reelection  this  year  and  who  has  propoeed 
that  the  federal  government  deal  with  the 
energy  shortage  and  those  outrageous  oU 
company  profits  In  one  feU  swoop  by  getting 
Into  the  oil  business  Itself— well  to  pump. 

This  wonderful  new  outfit  would  be  called 
the  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corporation.  George 
Burdltt,  who.  as  nobody  seems  to  know,  Ls 
Stevenson's  Republican  opponent,  gleefully 
seized  upon  the  phrase  and  formed  the  acro- 
nym "Fogco."  He  didn't  stop  there. 

"How  the  heU  can  you  expect  the  federal 
government  to  run  something  like  the  oU 
Industry,"  he  said,  "when  It  can  t  even  de- 
liver a  letter  from  point  A  to  point  B?" 

I  don't  mean  to  get  Involved  in  a  senatorial 
campaign  |not  that  It  would  make  any  dif- 
ference. Illinois  politics  being  what  they  are 
Fogco  Is  probably  all  that  pocterlty  will  ever 
remember  Burdltt  for.)  But,  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  dealt  with  a  federal  agency  wUl  at- 
test, Burdltt's  point  really  zings  In  there. 

The  federally  run  gas  station  might  have 
a  sign  saying  POOCO,  but  It  would  not  be  a 
big,  revolving  one.  It  would  be  an  ollve-drab 
sign  with  white  stencUed  lettering,  hidden 
away  somewhere  behind  the  tire  rack  After 
FOGCO.  tt  would  say  aomethlng  like:  "Re- 
K'on  C,  Area  93,  Substation  43027." 

After  puUlng  up  to  the  pump,  and  waiting 
for  some  30  to  45  minutes,  you  would  be 
greeted  by  the  federaUy  run  gas  staUon  at- 
tendant. Unlike  the  private  Industry  attend- 
ants, who  wear  greasy  overalls  and  nametags 
saying  Ralph  or  Moiigo.  the  federal  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  would  carry  greasy  overalls 
and  a  name  tag  saying  something  like  "C  K. 
Ozelburger,   Pumpmaster   3d   Claas.  ' 

Pumpma.stpr  Ozelbiu-ger  would  then  In- 
form you  that  you  had  ptUled  up  to  Pump 
No.  a,  which  was  not  authorized  to  dlspen-e 
gas  to  car*  In  your  category.  He  would  direct 
you  to  Pump  No.  4.  where  another  pump- 
master  would  Inform  you  that  you  actually 
wanted  Pump  No    1.  Yc.u   would   then  pro- 


c-eed  to  Pump  No.   1,  which  you  would  dis- 
cover was  out  of  order. 

You  would  then  return  to  Pump  No.  2 
and  slip  Ozelburger  a  flver.  He  would  the'i 
have  you  fill  out  a  requisition  form  and  take 
down  your  Social  Seciu-lty  number  (all  fed- 
eral employees  are  trained  to  do  thLs  {mm 
birth  I .  Then  he  woiUd  proceed  to  fill  your 
tank  with  gas.  If  you  wanted  an  oil  change 
or  something,  you'd  have  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  substation  supervisor  or 
better  yet,  with  POGCOs  regional  director 

Stevenson's  point  Is  that,  while  the  < n 
companies  are  making  those  huge  proflu.  the 
price  of  gasoline  Is  skyrocketing.  Some  peo- 
ple are  paying  65  to  79  cents  a  gaUon.  The 
federal  government  makes  no  profit,  he  says, 
and  thus  could  do  everything  at  cost. 

Fine  Have  you  ever  considered  what  it 
costs  the  federal  government  to  do  anything? 
RecaU  the  OEO.  Ponder  the  Poet  OOtee. 

After  filling  up  your  tank,  Ozelburger 
walks  up  to  your  window  and  savs:  "That'll 
be  $62.95." 

Being  a  federal  employe,  he  doesn't  even 
say  'please.  " 


MAX    E.    RAGLAND    RETIRES    FROM 
THE  LA  PUENTE  CITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

op    CALIFORNIA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1974 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  La 
Puente,  Calif.,  a  city  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  benefited  for  the  past  16 
years  from  the  able  leadership  of  Max 
E.  Ragland  on  Its  city  council.  Mr.  Rag- 
land  was  first  elected  to  the  city  coimcil 
in  1958,  when  the  city  of  La  Puente  was 
only  2  years  old.  He  has  seen  the  city's 
population  grow  from  16,000  to  33,000, 
and  has  helped  oversee  the  construction 
of  many  projects  which  have  made  La 
Puente  into  the  pleasant  community  it 
is  today. 

Among  the  projects  which  have  been 
completed  during  Mr.  Ragland's  tenure 
as  city  councilman  are  storm  drains  for 
protection  against  flooding,  street  light- 
ing for  public  safety,  a  public  library,  a 
health  center,  a  community  recrea- 
tion center  and  a  very  attracUve  citv 
hall.  Probably  the  most  important  de- 
velopment, however,  was  that  of  the 
South  Hills  Square  Shopping  Center  and 
the  Sunklst  Shopping  Center.  For  all 
these  accompli&hmenta,  Mr.  Ragland  can 
claim  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

During  his  years  on  the  city  council. 
Mr.  Ragland  sened  as  mayor  for  one 
term  and  as  vice  mayor  for  three  terms. 
He  was  also  active  on  various  county  and 
city  committees,  and  has  an  impressive 
list  of  civic  activities  to  his  credit,  such 
as  the  VFW,  the  Amercan  Legion,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  La  Puente  Coordinating 
Council,  the  PTA— he  received  the  Cali- 
foi-nla  Congress  PTA  Life  Membership 
Award— the  Hudson  Area  Welfare  Fund 
and  several  others. 

Fortunately  for  La  Puente,  Mr.  Rag- 
land does  not  Intend  to  retire  completely 
from  public  life.  His  Interest  in  his  peo- 
ple and  his  city  is  too  strong  for  that.  He 
plans  to  channel  his  energy  and  talent 
into  civic  organizations  that  perform  im- 
l)ortant  services  in  the  La  Puente  area. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Max  Ragland  for 
his  dedicated  work.  I  am  certain  that  my 
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congressional  district  will  be  reaping  the 
benefits  for  years  to  come. 


WHERE  THE  VETERAN  IS  KING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  As- 
semblyman Lou  Cusanovlch  of  Califor- 
nia, recently  brought  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle to  my  attention  that  I  believe  merits 
the  full  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  written  by  Carolyn  God- 
dard,  assistant  editor  of  the  Las  Vir- 
genes  Independent,  Agoura  Valley  News, 
outlines  the  positive  thoughts  some  vet- 
erans have  regarding  the  treatment  they 
have  repeived  at  the  hands  of  the  Sepul- 
veda^-Calif.,  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

I  ani\  grateful  to  Assemblyman  Cusan- 
ovlch for  bringing  this  to  my  attention; 
I  am  grateful  to  Ms,  Goddard  for  giving 
this  the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  press; 
and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  vet- 
erans who  had  the  fortitude  and  wisdom 
to  give  light  to  the  other  side  of  the  is- 
sue of  treatment  at  VA  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  present  this  very  en- 
lightening article  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration  : 

Wbehz  the  Veteran  is  King 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  minority  dissident 
voice  to  receive  much  attention  from  the 
various  news  media.  Today's  attention  get- 
ters center  around  the  pickets,  the  strikes, 
any  expose  that  lets  the  skeleton  out  of  the 
bureaucratic  closet.  Why  not,  It's  the  scream- 
ing headlines  that  sell  space  and  time.  That's 
what  the  public  demands. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  a  privilege,  at  times 
abused,  sometimes  misused,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is  freedom 
of  6i>eech  more  enjoyed  than  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  a  fact,  ask  any  reporter  in  any  of  the 
media,  the  highest  percentage  of  "hot  tips " 
come  from  pec^le  who  declare  to  know  a  big 
secret  about  someone  else. 

Also,  a  fact,  good  happenings,  positive  re- 
actions to  any  situations  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  to  the  attention  of  those  that  cover 
the  news.  The  public  has  the  right  to  know 
the  true  facts  of  any  incident.  Any  reporter, 
worth  his  salt,  diligently  tries  to  uncover 
and  report  pertinent  information  covering 
both  Bides  of  the  issue. 

A  fact,  angM  creates  courage  to  speak  out. 
Satisfaction  creates  complacency,  an  atti- 
tude of  "all's  right  with  my  world,"  It's  really 
not  very  Interesting  to  anyone  else.  Perhaps 
human  nature  Is  afraid  of  strong  negative 
forces   breaking   their   bubble   of   Utopia. 

Absolutely  factual.  In  no  way,  can  man,  or 
man's  world  be  perfect.  To  hide  the  seamy 
side  of  life  is  equally  as  rldlculotis  as  falling 
to  recognize  the  sunny  side  of  the  street.  No 
matter  how  you  look  It  at,  where  there  is 
smoke,  there  is  flre. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  realizing  anyone  who 
has  had  the  experience  of  "cutting  through 
j^overnmental  red  tape  and  paper  work" 
knows  complete  frustration,  we  are  e^)eclally 
pleased  when  the  veterans,  patients  at  the 
Sepulveda  Veterans  Hospital  speak  out  and 
ask  for  equal  time  to  speak  out  and  say,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  here  In  the  Sepulveda  Vet- 
eran's  Hospital,  the  veteran  Is  a  king.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  opinion  deserves  headline 
coverage ! 

Broke,  have  a  medical  problem,  hesitant 
applying  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
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help?  Recent  publicity  scare  you  off?  Hey. 
kid  you  not.  governmental  red  tape  and  paper 
work  is  enough  to  discourage  the  most  deter- 
mined Individual.  Don't  take  it  from  me,  but, 
would  you  believe  others,  others,  like  your- 
self, veterans  of  the  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica, your  buddies? 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sir:  'We,  the  undersigned,  are  pa- 
tients of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal, Sepulveda,  California.  We  want  you  to 
know,  speaking  for  ourselves,  here,  in  build- 
ing 2-1-A,  we  are  Very  Important  Persons. 

This  Is  what  it  Is  like,  being  a  patient  In 
this  V.A.  Hospital.  Once  determined,  once 
eligible,  once  assigned  a  bed,  you  enter  an- 
other world,  a  world  where  the  veteran  is 
king  pin.  The  entire  personnel  Is  geared 
toward  one  common  cause,  whatever  is  best 
for  you. 

Professional  medical  care,  nothing  but  the 
best,  not  one  Doctor,  no  ego  trip  involved, 
but  professional  consultation,  a  common 
cause,  the  common  cause,  whatever  Is  best 
for  you. 

Never,  are  you  treated  as  a  charity  patient, 
instead,  each,  and  every  individual  is  ac- 
cepted on  his  own  Identity.  Patient  or  help, 
no  one  cares,  race,  creed,  or  color  has  no 
bearing  on  you.  as  a  person. 

You  get  the  feeling,  someone  really  cares, 
someone  reaUy  cares  for  you. 

Rules,  you,  as  a  man  better  be  able  to 
accept,  and  want  to  get  well.  Otherwise,  take 
a  hike,  others  In  need  are  waiting  for  your 
bed. 

Talk  about  spit  and  polish,  our  ward 
would  pass  white  glove  Inspection.  Clean 
sheets  every  day,  if  the  situation  warrants 
twice  a  day. 

The  grub,  chow  is  a  dally  ritual,  one  to 
look  forward  to,  choice  of  menus,  many  of 
us  have  never  had  It  so  good.  Sure  our  "flop 
house"  degenerates  complain,  but  try  and 
take  this  caring  away  from  them. 

Tli.c.  is  administered  lavishly,  (tender 
loving  care).  Just  one  part  of  this  great  pro- 
fessional team. 

And,  Buddy,  If  you  ever  thought  a  G.I. 
was  thorough,  wait  untu  you  get  in  here. 
Prom  Inside  out,  not  one,  but  the  whole 
team,  makes  sure  that  when  you  leave  all 
systems  are  A  Okay. 

Damn,  we  all  have  the  right  to  bitch, 
both  ways.  Prom  the  Veterans,  her«  at  the 
hospital  in  Sepulveda,  we  can  only  say  thank 
you.  This  Is  what  today  and  tomorrow  Is  all 
about I 

Sincerely, 
M.  Kelly  Spellmeyer.  WWn,  Korea,  U.S. 

Navy; 
W.  J.  Wright.  WWn,  U.S.  Navy; 
W.  B.  Stanton,  WWU,  U.8.  Marine  Corps; 
W.  J.  Maloney,  WWU,  UJ3.  Navy; 
H.  Stewart,  WWII,  U.S.  Army; 
L.  a.  Sheets,  WWII,  U.S.  Army; 
D.  J.  Oaudreault,  VJS.,  UJ3.  Army; 
J.D.  HoUar,  WWI,  U.S.  Army; 
Paul  Klein,  WWII,  U.S.  Air  C(M1>s; 
Prank  J.  Pourer,  WWII,  VS.  Army; 
Patrick  Mahoney,  WWII,  Coast  Guard; 
Edwin  E.  Morris,  WWn,  VS.  Army; 
Dean    A.    Ooddard,    WWII    Korea,    U.S. 

Navy; 
P.  L.  Stelephr,  WWn,  U.S.A.P. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL,  SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  ARI- 
ZONA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
done  for  many  years,  this  spring  I  sent 
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a  public  opinion  questionnaire  to  the 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congres- 
Monal  District  of  Arizona.  More  than 
50.000  Arizonians  responded,  a  new  rec- 
ord for  any  poll  sent  out  by  my  office. 
I  have  prepared  a  report  to  my  con- 
stituents on  the  results  and  since  the 
subjects  covered  in  the  poll  are  of  cur- 
rent interest,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
sliHie  the  results  v.ith  my  colleagues: 

lo    THE    RfsIDENTS    Of     THE    SECOND    CONGRES- 
SIONAL District 

Jn  March,  many  of  you  responded  to  my 
q-  e.stlonnaire  on  the  energy  crl?is  impeach- 
ment and  the  economy  In  a)l.  my  office  re- 
ceived over  50,000  replies.  From  these,  •ne 
drew  a  scientifically  selected  sample,  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  the  district  by  age. 
sex.  political  party  preference,  county  of  resi- 
dence and  years  lived  i'l  Arizona. 

The  following  rejjort  sums  up  your  re- 
.■^ponses: 

enercv-environment 

An  overwhelming  portion  of  the  district's 
citizens  (78  per  cent)  consider  environmental 
damage  to  be  as  bad  in  the  long  run  as  the 
energy  crisis.  They  want  any  increased  energy 
and  fuel  production  tied  to  environmental 
safeguards,  and  oppose  relaxing  present  safe- 
guards In  order  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
Nearly  three-fourths  also  suspect  the  oil 
companies  of  somehow  engineering  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  bidding  for  higher  prices, 
while  83  per  cent  declared  oil  profits  are 
already  too  high. 

impeachment 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  citizens  have 
either  concluded  that  impeachment  by  the 
House  and  trial  by  the  Senate  are  Justified, 
or  at  least  want  a  fuU  House  Inquiry.  There 
Is  also  strong  (68  per  cent)  sentiment  favor- 
ing an  AprU  30  wlndup  of  the  House  inquiry 
Citizens  split  about  evenly  on  whether  or  not 
the  President  should  resign  now.  but  sur- 
prisingly, one  in  four  Republicans  favor 
resignation. 

the  ECONOMY 

Asked  whether  the  Administration's  wage 
and  price  controls  should  be  discontinued, 
retained  or  strengthened.  41  per  cent  said 
controls  haven't  worked  and  should  be 
scrapped,  a  view  apparently  shared  bv  the 
President  and  his  Administration,  based  on 
their  recent  actions. 

Some  additional  details  of  the  survey's 
findings  follow: 

WhUe  most  citizens  (74  per  cent)  blamed 
the  oU  companies  for  the  energy  crisis.  55  per 
cent  also  said  the  crunch  was  inevitable  be- 
cause of  our  nation's  rates  of  growth  and 
energy  consumption:  45  per  cent  blamed  th» 
environmentalists;  34  per  cent  accused  gov- 
ernment, and  only  16  per  cent  blamed  the 
Arabs  and  their  refusal  to  sell  oil  to  this 
country. 

If  rationing  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  45  gal- 
lons per  month  per  licensed  driver  over  18 
years  old  were  necessary,  56  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  said  they  would  support  such  a  plaii 
and  44  per  cent  would  oppose  it.  Those  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  differed  from  the  older 
citizens,  dividing  evenly  on  this  proposal. 
This  reinforces  responses  I  have  received 
from  younger  drivers  during  my  visits  to  high 
schools  and  In  other  meetings  with  young 
people  In  the  district.  They  obviously  are 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  driving  privileges 
entirely,  when  older  persons  wovUd  be  re- 
stricted but  not  prevented  from  driving. 

Continued  private  ownership  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry, but  with  limited  government  power 
"to  prevent  collusion  and  monopoly  and  to 
allocate  petroleum  products  "  where  needed, 
was  favored  by  76  per  cent  of  the  citizens! 
Only  8  per  cent  favored  complete  government 
takeover,  and  only  16  per  cent  supported 
complete  freedom  from  government  control. 
Environmental   damage   Is  just   as  bad  as 
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tne  energy  crisis.  In  the  view  or  an  over- 
whelming (78  per  cent)  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens They  support  measures  to  ||iaki  sur© 
that  we  don't  ruin  the  envlron|nent"  in 
expanding  our  fuel  production.  O^ly  23  per 
.eat  said  we  should  'delay  or  r^lax'  en- 
'.  ironmeutal  controls  in  order  to  m^et  energy 
M"ed.s  « 

On  the  Impeachment  question,  4^  per  cent 
raid  impeachment  by  the  House  mnd  trial 
by  the  Senate  are  Justified,  and  another  35 
pop  rent  said  they  are  unrertain  whether  the 
President  should  be  impeached,  but  feel  •'suf- 
lio]e;i'„  questions  have  been  raked  6>  justify 
a  fUil  inquiry  by  the  House."  The  rfmalnlng 
25  per  cent  said  the  President  has  hien  "uu- 
fairly  maligned,"  and  we  "should  gft  off  his 
back  "  j 

Party  alignments  are  revealing.  j='avoriug 
Impeachment  were  57  per  cent  of  tlie  Demo- 
crats sampled,  only  18  per  cent  of  tt*  Repub- 
licans and  36  per  cent  of  the  Inde^udents. 
Favoring  full  Inquiry  were  33  per  c#it  of  tho 
Democrats,  36  per  cent  of  the  Re|ubHcan8 
and  39  per  cent  of  the  independenti|.  Saying, 
"Get  off  his  back,"  were  10  per  cei|t  of  the 
Democrats.  46  per  cent  of  the  Re||ublk-ans 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  hidependent^ 

If  the  House  votes  Impeachmeul,  68  per 
cent  of  the  cUlzens  said  the  Presldeit  sliould 
then  be  removed  from  office  by  th^  Senate, 
and  32  per  cent  disagreed.  While  84.'per  cent 
of  the  Democrats  and  67  per  cent  c^  the  in- 
dependents would  favor  removal,  saLper  cent 
of  the  Republicans  said  the  Presidem,  should 
remain  In  ofHce. 

Asked  whether  President  Nixon: or  Vice 
President  Ford  could  best  lead  thejcountry 
for  the  next  three  years,  citizens  wetf  almost 
evenly  apiit,  61  per  cent  for  the  Vtte  Pres- 
ident and  49  per  cent  for  the  Preskjijnt.  Ag» 
la  Important  here,  with  55  per  cent  i>f  tho8« 
tmder  18  favoring  Mr.  Ford  and  58  jer  cent 
of  those  65  or  older  favoring  PreslderJ  Nixon 
Aaked  whether  the  President  shduld  re- 
sign ImmedUtely.  the  cltlzena  are  al^o  split 
almost  evenly.  Younger  citizens  aie  again 
more  Ukely  to  favor  resignation  and  t£e  older 
ones  to  favor  his  staying  in  office.  -^hUe  69 
per  cent  of  the  Democrat*  favor  res^natlon, 
28  per  cent  of  the  Republicans — mOre  than 
one  In  four — say  the  President  shoijld  quit. 
Several  comments  com©  to  mind  4s  I  ex- 
amine these  andlngB.  ■ 

The  nature  and  degree  of  the  Pr^denfa 
weakness,  and  the  attitudes  on  impeilchment 
and  resignation,  are  particularly  significant. 
Has  any  former  lETesldent  fallen  i  hairs- 
breadth  short  of  the  Vice  President  In  the 
public's  oonfldence?  It  should  b*  {xXntad 
out  that  Oemocrate  and  Republlcaol  divide 
in  exactly  opposite  proportions  on  th^  ques- 
tion, however,  with  78  percent  of  Democrats 
favoring  the  Vice  President  whUo  tUe  same 
percentage  of  RepubUcans  favor  Mri  NUon 
over  Mr.  Ford.  Independents  are  allgird  pre- 
cisely with  the  average  of  the  sample, -almost 
evenly  divided  but  leaning  slightly  steward 
the  Vice  President.  t 

It  Is  also  slgnincant  that  one  in  foir  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Nixon's  party  believe  heihould 
resign,  and  that  less  than  half  of  the  Repub- 
licans. 46  per  cent,  say  we  should  lea»e  hhn 
alone.  J 

We  have  strong  sentiment  for  pursuiig  the 
Inquirlee.  at  least.  If  not  going  the  fud  route 
to  Impeachment.  Cleturly,  a  major  shartfof  the 
citizens  believe  the  questions  raised  aie  seri- 
ous, deserve  answers,  and  should  be  piirsued 
by  the  House.  But  at  the  same  time  a  inajor- 
Ity  also  wants  the  inquiries  ended  pr^npUy 
and  endorses  the  AprU  30  deadline  th^  some 
have  proposed.  It  Is  now  clear  the  diadllne 
wont  be  met,  but  I  agree  that  a  prompfcreso- 
lutlon  Is  Important  and  will  work  f<*-  that 
goal.  ^ 

It  is  also  Important  that  people  wh^  con- 
sider themselves  Independent  lean  Seavlly 
ni  the  dlrecuon  of  Impeachment  or  fSll  in- 
quiry. Independents.  InctdentaUy,  aoco^at  for 
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one  In  every  four  voters  In  our  sample.  In  ef- 
fect, we  found  that  the  Demiocrats  and  Re- 
pubUcans tended  to  cancel  each  other  out. 
It  Is  the  Independents,  then,  who  tip  the 
balance. 

On  Uie  energy  Issues.  I  am  heartened  that 
a  large  majority  believes  that  we  must  pre- 
serve our  environment  and  not  back  away 
from  our  commitments  to  protect  it,  while 
we  attempt  to  expand  our  fuel  and  energy 
output  in  coming  years. 

This  meaii.s  Congress  and  Federal  polley- 
makers  have  a  very  thin  line  to  walk.  The 
public.  In  effect,  wants  to  have  its  environ- 
ment and  to  bum  it,  too.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  such  a  pair  of  potenlally  con- 
tradictory wants  can  both  be  satisfied.  If  it 
is  possible,  it  does  seem  that  to  flU  such  an 
order  will  be  costly.  Once  the  costs  are  more 
clearly  visible,  it  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
whether  the  public  still  sets  the  same  de- 
mands. I  expect  public  attitudes  will  prove 
to  be  subject  to  change  as  we  learn  more 
ftbout  the  costs. 

It  Is  revealing  that  citizens  also  tend  to 
want  government  to  take  a  slim,  middle  road 
on  the  question  of  regulating  the  oil  com- 
panies. Strongly  as  so  many  citizens  feel  that 
the  oil  industry  is  somehow  responsible  for 
the  energy  crisis  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
small  number  of  citizens  want  complete 
government  takeover. 

This,  In  effect,  adds  a  third  condition  to 
the  equation.  Besides  wanting  both  continued 
high  levels  of  energy  available  and  high- 
quallty  environment,  the  public  wants  us  to 
preserve  the  basic  character  of  a  free-enter- 
prise economy. 

Some  leading  thinkers  on  the  subjects  of 
the  world's  environment  and  Its  various 
shortages  and  scarcities  have  been  telling  us 
that  the  only  answer  wiU  ultimately  be  less 
freedom  of  choice  for  all  of  us.  It  is  clear 
from  this  survey  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Arizona  are 
not  yet  ready  to  accept  that  conclusion. 
Sincerely, 

Moaaia  K.  Uoall. 


April  25,  197 U 


LegISLATIVI     QUKSTIONNAtRK,     MARCH     I.     1974 

To  the  resldenU  of  the  2nd  Congressional 
District : 

As  I  have  done  for  many  years,  I  am  once 
again  maUlng  a  questionnaire  on  current 
issues  to  all  of  the  realdents  of  the  2nd  Con- 
greaslonal  District  of  Arizona.  I  am  doing  so 
In  order  to  find  out  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  In  Congrees. 

Below  and  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  are 
listed  18  questions.  I  hope  you  will  read 
them  carefully  and  Indicate  our  choices 
Please  note  that  I  have  provided  three  col- 
umns so  that  three  members  of  your  house- 
hold may  participate  !n  this  survey. 

You  need  not  list  your  name  or  address 
although  you  may  do  so  If  you  like  How- 
ever, It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  would 
fill  out  the  personal  data  section  on  the 
back  of  this  sheet. 

Undoubtedly,  you  win  want  to  qualifv 
some  of  the  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  type  ques- 
tions, but  keep  to  mind  that  Is  precisely  the 
problem  facing  Members  of  Congress  as  par- 
ticular bins  come  to  a  vote.  If  you  aren't 
sure  of  your  opinion,  simply  leave  the  space 
blank.  It  will  be  counted  as  "no  opinion  " 

When  you're  through,  please  feel  free  to 
write  me  separately  on  any  issue.  I  want  to 
have  your  best  thinking  on  these  problems 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mo«M»  K.  Udau,, 
Member  of  Congreis. 

A.     THE     ENERCT     CBISIS 

Below  are  five  statements  (quesUons  1-5) 
about  the  causes  of  the  energy  crisis.  Please 
mark  which  statements  you  feel  are  sub- 
stantially false. 

1.  Tlie  ertou  is  largely  phony.  It  was 
caused  by  the  oU  companle*  trying  to  take 


advantage   and   make   higher   profits.   True. 
74  percent:   false,  26  percent. 

2.  Our  government  caused  the  crisis  by 
Interfering  with  the  free  enterprise  sv.,tein 
and  denying  the  oil  companies  Incentives  to 
produce  more  oil.  True,  34  percent;  false, 
66  percent. 

3.  The  environmentalists  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  causing  it  by  slowing  down  tlie 
extraction  of  oil,  coal  and  other  energy 
sources,  delaying  the  Alaska  pipeline  ai:d 
insisting  on  antl-poUutlon  devices  which  re- 
duce gasoline  mileage.  True,  45  percent, 
false,  55  percent. 

4.  The  crisis  occurred  because  our  couutrv 
has  grown  so  fast  and  we  use  more  energy 
than  anyone  else  In  the  world.  It  had  to 
l.appen  sooner  or  lattr.  True,  55  percent, 
false,  45  percent. 

5.  The  refusal  of  the  Arabs  to  continue 
selling  oil  Is  a  main  cause  of  the  energy 
crisis.  True,  16  percent;  false,  84  percent. 

Additional  energy  questions: 

6.  Do  you  beUeve  the  big  oU  compnuies  are 
making  loo  much  profit  on  the  gaeoUne  aud 
oil  they  sell? 

(a)  Yes,  they  making  too  much  profit.  8J 
percent. 

(b)  No.  their  profits  are  not  out  of  line.  17 
percent. 

7.  Which  of  the  following  things  have  hap- 
pened to  you  as  a  result  of  the  gasoline 
shortage? 

(a)  I  had  to  wait  iu  Une  at  a  gas  station 
far  more  than  15  minutes.  80  percent. 

(b)  I  ran  out  of  gas  and  had  to  leave  my 
<  ar  because  I  couldn't  find  a  gas  sUtiou  open 
I  ijcrcei.t. 

(c)  I  had  to  cancel  a  trip  I  had  planned 
because  there  was  no  gasoline  available.  18 
percent. 

(d)  I  have  missed  work  because  there 
wasn't  gasoline  avaUable.  1  percent. 

8.  If  you  knew  that  there  would  be  gasoline 
rationing  which  would  guarantee  each  li- 
censed driver  over  18  years  of  age  In  your 
family  ah  average  of  46  gallons  per  month, 
would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  system? 

(a)  Favor  rationing  plan.  56  percent. 

(b)  Oppose  rationing  plan.  44  percent. 
S.  A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made 

as  to  how  we  can  best  deal  with  the  energy 
situaUon.  Which  of  these  three  alternatives 
is  the  closest  to  the  way  you  feel? 

(a)  The  federal  goverrunent  should  take 
over  the  enthre  oU  Industry.  8  percent. 

(b)  The  government  should  keep  hands  off. 
It  shoiUd  aUow  the  free  market  price  system 
to  work  so  that  oil  companies  have  an  in- 
centive to  find  new  sources  of  supply  le 
percent. 

(c)  Ownership  of  the  Industry  should  re- 
main basically  private.  But  the  government 
should  be  given  limited  power  to  intervene 
to  prevent  collusion  and  monopoly  and  to 
allocate  petroleum  products  to  areas  where 
they  are  needed  the  moat.  76  percent. 

10.  Which  of  these  two  statements  Is  the 
closest  to  the  way  you  feel? 

(a)  The  energy  crisis  is  so  severe  that  we 
must  deUy  or  relax,  if  necessary.  Imposition 
of  envhnnmental  controls  in  order  to  ensure 
that  we  have  as  much  energy  as  we  need  22 
percent. 

(b)  In  the  long  run.  damage  to  our  en- 
vironment is  Jost  as  bad  as  the  energy  crisis 
U  now.  We  should  make  sure  that  when  we 
expand  our  domestic  production  of  oil.  gas 
and  coal  that  we  dont  ruin  the  envhx)nment 
78  percent. 

B.   rMPCACHMKKT 

In  the  last  few  months,  many  fteople  have 
criticized  President  Nixon's  ban  filing  of  the 
Watergate  situation  and  say  he  should  be 
removed  from  ofllce.  Others  say  he  has  been 
unfairly  maligned  and  should  be  allowed 
to  complete  his  term.  StlU  otheis  are  not 
sure  whether  he  should  renmin  or  be  re- 
moved, but  feel  enough  questions  have  been 
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raised  to  require  a  thorough  Inquiry  by  Con- 
gress. 

Uuder  otu'  Constitution,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  the  duty  to  determine 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  against 
the  President.  This  is  called  "Impeachment." 
if  Congress  votes  to  "Impeach"  (that  is,  bring 
charges  against)  the  President,  the  Senate 
then  must  decide  whether  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  office.  Benioval  would  require  a 
^,  vote. 

11.  Which  of  these  statements  is  the  closest 
to  the  way  you  feel? 

(a)  I  believe  the  House  should  Impeach 
the  President  and  send  the  case  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  final  decision.  40  percent. 

(b)  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  impeached,  but  I  feel  suffi- 
cient questions  have  been  raised  to  Justify 
a  full  Inquiry  by  the  House.  35  percent. 

(c)  I  feel  the  President  has  been  unfairly 
maligned.  We  should  get  off  his  back  and  let 
him  do  the  Job  he  was  elected  to  do.  25  per- 
cent. 

12.  Regardless  of  your  vote  on  the  question 
above.  If  the  President  Is  impeached,  do  you 
feel  the  Senate  should  remove  him  from 
office? 

(a)  Yes,  he  should  be  removed  from  oflSce. 
68  percent. 

(b)  No,  he  should  remain  In  office.  32  per- 
cent. 

13.  Some  people  are  saying  the  debate  over 
impeachntent  is  taking  too  long  and  that  the 
House  should  make  a  decision  by  some  target 
date,  AprU  30  perhaps,  so  that  both  Congress 
and  the  President  can  begin  giving  full-time 
attention  to  the  nation's  problems.  Others 
say  the  question  of  Impeachment  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  House  should  take  as  much 
of  1974  as  It  feels  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  make  a  decision.  How  do  you  feel? 

(a)  The  House  should  conclude  Its  Inquiry 
by  April  30.  65  percent. 

(b)  The  House  should  take  as  long  as  Is 
necessary  to  make  the  right  decision.  34  per- 
cent. 

14.  Regardless  of  how  you  personally  feel 
about  the  President  and  based  on  what 
you've  read  and  heard,  do  you  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  Vice  President  Ford  could  best 
lead  our  country  for  the  next  three  years? 

(a)  President  Nixon.  49  percent. 

(b)  Vice  President  Pord.  51  jjeroent. 

15.  lio  yoa  believe  that  President  Nixon 
should  resign  at  this  time? 

(a)  Yes,  President  Nixon  shotild  resign.  50 
percent. 

(b)  No,  President  Hlxon  should  not  resign, 
50  percent. 

C.    THE    BCONOirT 

16.  Over  the  past  2 '4  years,  we've  had  a 
series  of  wage  and  price  controls  known  as 
Phases  I-IV.  Some  say  such  controls  are 
necessary  to  prevent  skyrocketing  Inflation. 
Others  say  such  controls  have  clearly  failed 
and  have.  In  fact,  aggravated  shortages. 
Which  of  the  following  statements  is  closest 
to  the  way  you  feel? 

(a)  The  wage-price  control  system  hasnt 
worked  and  should  be  discontinued.  As  a 
basic  rule,  we  are  better  off  to  let  the  free 
maricet  system  determine  wages  and  prices. 
41  percent. 

(b)  The  system  of  wage  and  price  controla 
has  had  Its  problems,  but,  on  balance,  it  has 
helped  check  inflation  and  it  should  be  re- 
tained. 19  percent. 

(c)  We  no  longer  have  much  of  a  free 
market  system  left.  Therefore,  the  controls 
should  be  extended  and  strengUiened  to  pro- 
tect ordinary  people's  Income.  40  percent. 

This  completes  the  tpwatirwinlre  except 
for  some  personal  data  I  hope  you'll  provide. 
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Your  Age : 

Under  18 1 

18-25 13 

26-35    17 

36-49    21 

50-64    29 

65^    19 

Your  Political  Preference: 

Democratic 45 

Republican 29 

Independent 26 

Your  County  of  Residence : 

Pima 80 

Cochise    16 

Pinal 1 

Santa  Cruz 33 

Your  Years  in  Arizona : 

Less   than    1 7 

1-3    14 

3-5    11 

5-      68 


N.^-nONAL    CANCER    PROGRAM 


D.    PmSORAI.   BATA 


Your  Sex: 
Male  ... 
Female 


Percent 

52 

48 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  Dr.  Prank  J.  Ratischer,  Jr., 
director  of  the  national  cancer  program 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  regard- 
ing scientifically  approved  but  unfunded 
cancer  research  grant  applications  re- 
ceived by  NCI  during  the  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974.  In  the  April  9,  1974 
Record,  I  inserted  for  the  review  of  our 
collesigues  a  complete  listing  of  approved 
but  unfunded  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  which  according  to  Dr.  Rauscher, 
totaled  some  $22,244,959 — plus  an  addi- 
tional $29,010,800  in  unfunded  construc- 
tion grant  applications. 

TMs  week  I  received  from  Dr.  Raus- 
cher a  listing  of  approved  but  unfunded 
projects  through  AprU  17  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Dr.  Rauscher  stated  that  the  total 
cost  to  award  each  of  these  giant  ap- 
plications would  be  approximately  $63.6 
million.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  that  to  insert 
this  listing  of  unfunded  fiscal  year  1974 
projects  wDiUd  consume  14  pages  of  the 
Record  at  a  cost  of  some  $2,926.  The  ex- 
cessive cost  involved  precludes  publica- 
tion but  I  -wish  to  make  this  listing 
available  to  any  of  our  colleagues  who 
might  be  interested  in  copying  or  review- 
ing it.  Also.  I  will  have  it  with  me  during 
debate  on  the  cancer  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  obtaining 
this  information  and  making  it  avail- 
able for  public  review  is  to  show  that 
there  are  many  excellent  cancer  research 
projects  which  cannot  be  fimded  at  the 
levels  presently  being  proposed.  For  in- 
stance, the  May  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  contains  an  item  about  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling,  a  former  Nobel  laureate, 
a  professor  at  Stanford  University  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Orthomolecu- 
lar  Medicine  at  Menlo,  Calif.  The  aiticle 
says  of  Dr.  Pauling: 

Our  country  should  look  tipou  Dr.  Pauling 
as  a  valuable  national  resource,  his  genius 
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having  unlocked  the  secret  of  the  relation- 
ship between  molecular  abnormality  and 
hereditary  disease  when  he  discovered  tliat 
sickle-cell  anemia  arises  from  a  minute  ab- 
normalitv  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
hemoglobin.  Dr.  Paullngs  contri'jutior.s  to 
medicine  are  so  great  that  all  listen  when 
he  proposes  ibeories  for  cancer  and  health 
research. 

With  a  career  batting  average  as;  good  as 
Dr.  PauUng'.^i  one  would  in\aglne  that  re- 
search grants  would  be  thrust  upon  him.  Not 
so! 

We  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  Dr.  Paul- 
ing was  recently  turned  down  on  his  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  .  .  .  They  (NCIi  proposed  »37.O0O 
for  two  years,  but  gave  the  grant  such  a  low 
priority  that  it  was  never  funded 

Dr.  Pauling  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  important  discoveries  are  usuall;    the 

ones  that  wouldn't  be  funded  by  a  granting 

agency. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
next  week  be  taking  up  H.R.  13053.  the 
national  cancer  amendments  of  1974.  to 
authorize  fimding  for  our  Nation  s  can- 
cer research  program  for  the  next  3 
years.  H.R.  13053  calls  for  funding  at  the 
iollowing  levels:  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  $830  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976:  and  $985  million  for  fiscal  year 
1977.' 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  $750  mil- 
lion funding  level  proposed  for  next  year 
would  be  more  than  $230  mllhon  short 
of  the  actual  appropriations  needed.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  the  ACS 
figures  for  the  information  and  review  of 
our  colleagues : 

Incomplete  list  of  NCI  needs  icliich   icould 
be  un-met  even  if  a  $750  mil.  budget  were 
alloioed  in  fiscal  1975' 
Assumption  »1:  $750  mU.  NCI  budget. 
Assumption    jr2:    No  new  strategic   man- 
pow^er  or  institutions. 

Shortage  left  after  spending  $750  million: 

Million 

Research    grants $151 

Grants  and  contracts  to  16  newly  de- 
signated comprehensive  cancer  cen- 
ters needed  to  provide  geographic 
coverage  of  U.S.  in  addition  to  12  ex- 
isting centers  32 

Grants  to  use  fully  the  lesser  centers —        10 

Training  and  fellowship  grants 27 

NCI  staff  addition  of  200  persons  (would 
leave  per-i>erson  workload  dotibie  the 

load  in  1970) 3 

Cancer  prevention  research *• 

Bladder,   colon,   other    organ   site   task 

forces 1* 

Construction    12 

Total   shortage   260 

Minus  estimated   Item  overlap 22 

Net    shortage    surveyed 238 

$750  mil.  budget  assumption 750 

FLscal  *7S  appropriation  needed 988 

•  Does  not  cover  all  NCI  areas. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  recently 
been  presented  with  a  budget  request  of 
some  $304  billion.  And,  of  tliis  enormous 
sum,  NCI  would  receive  a  microscopic 
0.2  percent  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
killer  that  strikes  down  more  than  900 
people  in  this  coimtrj-  every  day. 
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PRESERVING  OUR  OCEA»S 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHtN 

OF    MAINE  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENFAtlVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1974\ 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wejare  all 
concerned  about  preserving  t^e  fi.sh 
stocks  and  ecological  balance  jof  the 
world's  oceans.  One  group  that  hat  taken 
the  lead  in  the  fight  to  safegutfrd  our 
oceans  is  the  Oceanus  Institute  <J  Man- 
set,  Maine.  } 

Because  I  think  my  colleagues  ^lay  be 
interested  in  the  operations  of  thij  orga- 
nization, I  insert  in  the  Record  it  this 
point  an  article  which  appeared    n  the 
Bar  Harbor  Times  of  March  28,  1  (74  • 
[Prom  the  Bar  Harbor  (Maine)   TU  les, 
Mar.  28,  1974| 
All  Peoples  op  the  World  Now  Clai;  ied  As 
CrrizKNs  By  Oceanus 
The     government     of     Oceanus,     O  »anus 
being  sea  areas  3  miles  or  6.6  kllome  «rs  or 
more  from  ail  coasts  In  the  world,  ha  i  been 
contlnuaig  Its  development  for  the  bej  efit  of 
all. 

By  the  February  5.  1974  act  of  O  eanu.-! 
Congress  all  Individuals  are  now  0\  eanus 
Citizens,  unless  they  Individually  send 
written  renouncement  of  such  and  th  >  civil 
rights  Oceanus  Citizenship  gives  them  Thus 
there  are  now  billions  of  Oceanus  Cltis  ens. 

To  Improve  awareness  of  Oceanu  i  and 
allow  Individuals  to  show  their  concern  for 
preservation  of  flsh  stocks  and  other  e(  ologl- 
cal  balance  in  the  world  seas,  the  0(  eanus 
Institute  of  Manset-Seawall,  Maine  1  (  now 
sending  those  who  send  $1  each  an  d  eanus 
ecology  emblem  patch  Tl^e  patch  slijws  a 
glob*  backed  by  a  perpendicular  anch*  sur- 
rounded by  the  wording  Oceanus  "Fellowship 
&  Seamanship"  and  can  be  worn  oi  cap 
Jacket  or  anywhere  by  all.  especially  mA-lners 
and  conservationists.  T 

The  Oceanus  Communications  Offlde  ad- 
dressed 73  Magazine  Place,  PetersboFough 
N.H.  Is  now  granting  Oceanus  Radio  AAateur 
licenses  and  calls  to  those  around  thj glob© 
who  send  $6  and  their  valid  radio  aiateur 
licenses  from  a  land-nation.  A  good  nimber 
have  responded  and  local  radio  aiiateur 
DXers'  should  be  hearing  from  them^on  if 
not  already.  j 

A    requirement    for    operating    wl4i     an 
Oceanus  Radio  Amateur  license  Is  th#t  the 
licensee    operate    aboard    an    Oceanus  J-egls- 
tered  craft  In  Oceanus.  The  Communlcitlons 
Office    therefore    also    Is    registering  1  craft 
under    Oceanus    Flag    while    allowing  jsuch 
craft  to  retain  registration  under  otherWags. 
To  acquire   Oceanus   Flag   registration  (of  a 
craft  one  need  only  send  *5,  a  basic  de 
tlon  of  craft,  type  sail   rig  and/or  en 
date  built,  commercial  and  or  pleasur( 
estimated  total  value  of  craft,  owner's 
and  mall  address.  The  Oceanus  Flag  reg 
tlon   certincate   while   having   a   numb 
advantages  will  also  be  a  document  nl_^  .„ 
put  on  display  for  a  topic  of  conversltlon 
and  attractiveness.  T 

Admiral  Welles,  elect«d  rhlef  executlfe  of 
'Oceanus.  says,  "Part  of  seas  preservation  in- 
volves regulation  of  Its  Inevitable  coniier- 
clal  development  that  will  result  In  billons 
of  dollars  of  profits.  As  the  meet  ancleniand 
honorable  legal  tradition  of  the  seas  Iskhat 
they  are  the  common  heritage  of  all,  Equi- 
table shares  of  the  profits  should  be  s£red 
with  the  all  represented  by  Oceanus.  "Tlere- 
fore  Oceanus  will  evolve  as  the  arbltfr  of 
commercial  use  of  the  seas  for  preservitlon 
and  other  profit  to  benefit  all.  Alreadjl  one 
bu.siness  firm  has  begun  paying  Oc«  mus 
Commercial  taxes  and  other  foreslg  hted 
firms  win  soon  begin  doing  likewise 
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The  first  firm  to  begin  paying  Oceanus 
commercial  use  taxes  pays  only  $26  annually 
but  was  given  seniority  number  one  that 
may  prove  valuable  when  Oceanus  begins 
granting  mineral  right  leases  in  its  domains 
under  provision  that  no  harmful  pollution 
occur.  According  to  Admiral  Ted  Welles. 
Howard  Hughes  Is  now  considering  cooperat- 
ing with  Oceanus  to  better  secure  his  ocean 
operations  and  rights  to  the  minerals  he  Is 
already  mining. 

Taxes  Oceanus  collects  will  be  shared  with 
land-nations  recognizing  and  partlclpatlnK 
In  the  Oceanus  Constitution  government. 
Oceanus  Communications  Chancellor  Wayne 
Green  during  his  visit  as  the  Invited  guest 
of  the  King  of  Jordan  discussed  Oceanus. 
Chancellor  Green  feels  It  Is  very  likely  Jor- 
dan will  soon  recognize  and  participate  in 
Oceanus. 

"Singapore  Is  another  good  candidate  for 
early  recognition  and  participation  In 
Oceanus."  Admiral  Welles  says,  "There  are 
others  that  have  shown  Interest  but  the.se 
two  seem  the  strongest  possibilities.  Yet. 
after  the  scheduled  June  1974  U.N  sponsored 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  I  believe,  judg- 
ing from  their  poor  track  record  the  last 
two  times  they  met  and  from  the  poor 
agenda  of  this  meeting,  a  lot  of  other  coun- 
tries will  become  interested  and  more  likely 
go  with  Oceanus. 

"When  one  studies  all  the  other  prospect.s. 
Oceanus  seems  the  most  sensible  and  It  l.s 
best  for  all  individuals  too,  and  after  all  the 
seaa  are  their  common  heritage." 

•This  June  all  are  lnvlt«d  to  participate  In 
the  election  of  Oceanus  Congress  Represen- 
tors. Six  people  are  standing  for  election  to 
the  three  world-wide  Representate  seats  and 
all  wishing  to  vote  In  this  election  should 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and 
reqtiest  for  their  ballot  to  Oceanus  Congress 
Record  Office,  Manset  Seawall,  Maine.  Those 
Representors  elected  will  participate  In  law- 
making; all  are  expected  to  respect  In 
Oceanus  domains.  Therefore  if  one  doesn't 
participate  they  have  no  legitimate  right  to 
complain  when  they  don't  like  conditions  at 
sea,"  Admiral  Welles  says. 

The  services  of  the  Oceanus  Institute.  Inc. 
have  been  hired  to  give  Its  talk  and  movie 
presentation.  Maine's  East  Sullivan  High 
School  and  Gordon  College  In  Wenham,  Mass. 
have  hired  these  services  most  recently.  The 
East  Sullivan  High  School  wUl  benefit  by  this 
presentation  1  p.m.  March  27  and  Gordon 
College  10:15  a.m.  AprU  17. 

The  Institute's  presentation  describes  our 
dependence  on  life  In  all  seas,  a  solution  of 
our  seas  plight,  and  that  the  Oceanus  Con- 
stitution world  seaa  government  of.  by  and 
for  all  may  be  the  most  significant  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  the  Spirit  of  1776,  as 
Oceanus  Is  the  evolution  of  the  successful 
U.S.  Constitution  concept  founded  on  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  Liberty  and  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness for  All.  Then  the  presentation  shows 
the  color  movie  "Clean  OU  Tankers"  giving 
audiovisual  evidence  of  threatening  yet 
avoidable  sea  pollution  and  concludes  with 
questions  and  discussion. 

For  more  data  regarding  this  call  Admiral 
Welles.  First  try  (207)  244-6616  or  3941  or 
(617)  396-8678. 
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governing  bodies  and  organizations,  here 
and  abroad,  are  paying  homage  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  faithful  public 
and   private   employees,   we   call   secre- 
taries.    Unfortunately,     the     Judiciary- 
Committee  was  unable  to  bring  a  House 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  floor  in  time  to 
allow  the  House  to  join  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Perhaps  next  year  we  can  be  more 
considerate  of  this  fine  group  of  people 
to  whom  we  as  individuals  owe  so  much 
The  theme  of  the  23d  consecutive  an- 
nual  Secretaries   Week,   April    21-27.   is 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness," sponsored  by  the  National  Secre- 
taries  Association    (International),    the 
worlds    leading   secretarial    association 
The  week  will  be  highUghted  on  Wednes- 
day. April  24.  which  is  designated  as  Sec- 
retaries Day. 

Many  Governors  and  mayors  through- 
out the  United  States  will  officially  pro- 
claim "Secretaries  Week,"  while  their 
counterparts  in  Canada  do  the  same 
Many  Chambers  of  Commerce  also  ob- 
serve SecreUrles  Week,  and  service  clubs 
such  as  Rotary,  Lions,  and  Kiwanis  fre- 
quently invite  secretaries  to  participate 
in  special  programs. 

The  purpose  of  Secretaries  Week  is  to 
bring  recognition  to  secretaries  for  the 
vital  role  they  play  in  business.  Industry 
education,  government,  and  the  profes- 
sions. It  also  serves  to  remind  secretaries 
of  their  responsibilities  to  their  employ- 
ers and  to  their  profession. 


EDITORIAL     SUPPORT    FOR     HOME 
HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

BROYHIU 


HON.  JOEL  T. 

or    VISCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years,  the  Congress  has 
honored  many  associations,  societies,  and 
groups  in  our  country.  This  week  many 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  AprU  10,  1974,  H.R.  14121,  the  "Home 
Health  Services  Act  of  1974,"  was  intro- 
duced by  25  Members  of  this  body.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  this  com- 
prehensive legislation  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  making  sure  that  all 
older  Americans  who  wish  to  stay  in 
their  own  homes  can  do  so,  while  still 
counting  on  assistance  when  they  need 
it. 

H.R.  14121  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  more  au- 
thority to  make  grants  that  would  es- 
tablish and  cover  the  initial  operating 
costs  of  additional  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  to  provide  home  health 
services.  It  will  also  expand  the  home 
health  care  services  now  available  and 
will  provide  for  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  training  of  profession- 
al and  paraprofessionals  to  administer 
home  health  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  April  14.  1974. 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  editorialized 
upon  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
That  editorial  follows: 

One  of  the  torments  for  some  people  con- 
fined to  nursing  homes  is  that  they  neither 
want  nor  need  to  be  there.  But  they  are  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  the  care  they  require 
It  they  stay  In  their  own  homes. 
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A  bill,  cosponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Young. 
B-Plnellas.  seems  to  offer  a  remedy.  Called 
the  Home  Health  Services  Act  of  1974.  It 
would  give  HEW  more  authority  to  make 
grants  for  new  and  expanded  home  health 
care  services. 

That's  the  kind  of  positive  idea  we  hope 
Congress  will  approve.  Many  elderly  would 
welcome  the  opporttuilty  to  remain  relative- 
ly independent  and  self-sufficient  In  their 
own  homes  If  they  could  count  on  the  oc- 
casional medical  support   they  need. 

Not  only  would  the  plan  provide  for  serv- 
ices to  be  delivered  to  an  Individual's  home, 
"i'oung  said.  It  would  help  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  training  professionals  and  parapro- 
fessionals who  would  give  the  care.  At  a  time 
when  there  Is  also  a  need  to  expand  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  service  fields,  that  Is 
a  welcome  extra. 


TURKISH  POPPY  BAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Special 
Subcommittee  on  International  Narcot- 
ics Control,  I  have  been  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  plans  of  the  Turkl^ 
Government  to  reestablish  the  opium 
poppy  crop.  To  further  contribute  to  the 
debate  on  this  important  matter,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  following  WPIX  edi- 
torial cm  the  Turkish  poppy  ban  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

TCKKISH    POPPT     BAK 

When  the  drug  problem  was  at  Its  very 
peak,  estimates  were  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  all  lieroln  arallable  in  this  country  started 
In  the  opium  poppy  fields  of  Turkey.  An 
enonnou*  amount  <rf  diplomatic  energy  went 
into  getting  an  agreement  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  ban  Illicit  poppy  producUon. 

The  United  Stotea  paid  more  tban  35  mll- 
Uoa  dollan  to  compensate  Turkish  farmers 
for  tlielr  loss  of  Income,  and.  starting  in 
1972,  the  flood  of  heroin  from  those  fields 
slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Many  factors  caused  the  drug  crisis  to  ease 
In  our  country,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
a  dawning  awareness  on  the  part  of  young 
people  that  the  use  of  heroin  was  a  one- 
way ticket  to  hell,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  trend  away  from  drugs  Is 
irreversible.  A  new  crop  of  potential  addicts 
comes  of  age  every  year,  and  given  a  cheap 
suiq>Iy  on  the  streets,  we  eotild  easily  slip 
back  into  the  old  cycle  at  experimentation, 
causing  more  addicts,  who  then  push  a  little 
to  support  their  habits. 

Thtis  it  la  sad  news  to  hear  that  the  new 
Turkish  government  has  decided  to  re- 
establish the  opium  poppy  crop. 

When  the  ban  was  being  debated  three 
or  four  jrears  ago,  the  President  was  given 
the  authority  to  cut  off  all  ftmds.  military 
and  foreign  aid,  to  nations  which  did  not 
cooperate  In  helping  ec^ye  the  drug  problem 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  good  to 
remind  the  TurUA  government  that  the  au- 
thority still  exists. 

The  Management  of  WPIX  believes  that 
our  government  must  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  dissuade  the  Turks  from  this 
action.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  easy 
supply  of  heroin  to  push  this  nation  back 
into  the  mire  and  morass  of  drug  addiction 
from  which  we  are  only  now  emerging. 

We  beUere  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  should 
make  it  very  dear  to  the  Tmrklsh  gorem- 
nieut  that  if  they  cliooee  to  go  this  route, 
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they  may  count  on  the  United  States  for 
exactly  nothing  In  the  future. 

We  believe  that  every  ounce  of  economic 
muscle  should  be  used  to  prevent  what  could 
be  a  fiood  of  cheap  heroin  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities. 

What's  your  opinion?  We'd  like  to  know. 
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WHY  JOHNNY  AND  JANE  STILL 
CANNOT  READ 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  remedial 
reading  programs  are  proliferating  in  our 
high  schools  and  even  in  our  community 
colleges  and  regular  universities,  albeit 
sometimes  under  disguised  name's.  A 
high  school  diploma  no  longer  means  you 
are  able  to  read  well.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  problem,  many  experts  agree,  is 
the  use  of  sight  reading — or  the  in- 
f  amotis  Dick  and  Jane  series — which  in 
addition  to  being  frightfully  dull,  just 
did  not  do  the  job.  A  complete  return  to 
phonics  would  be  helpful,  according  to 
the  critics  of  the  look-say  system,  and. 
therefore,  I  commend  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  story  that  follows  of  the 
efforts  of  Bettina  Rublcam  In  this  re- 
gard, who  heads  up  the  Reading  Reform 
Foundation.  This  story,  as  it  appeared  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
22,  1974,  follows: 

A  Ckusadeh  foe  REAnrnc  Reform 
(By  John  H.  Vesey) 

SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZ. 

Oh.  Oh,  Oh. 

Look,  Look,  Look. 

See  Mrs.  Rublcam  run. 

Run,  Run.  Run. 

Chasing  Dick  and  Jane  out  of  Arisona. 

At  least  that's  what  Mrs.  Bettina  Hall 
RuUcam.  Arizona's  leading  phonics  evange- 
list, wants  to  do— get  educators  away  from 
the  emphasis  on  the  sing-songy  Dick  and 
Jane  beginning  readers.  This  Is  the  "look- 
say"  sight-reading  approach. 

Under  the  name  of  Bettina  Hall,  Mrs.  Ru- 
bleam  ^lent  her  early  career  years  with  the 
AmMlcan  Opera  Ccunpany  and  later  was  a 
Broadway  star  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  <^>er- 
ettas. 

That  was  in  the  1920's.  She  remembers 
those  years  in  the  limelight  fondly.  Tt  was 
a  good  life."  she  said  slmidy.  She  refers  to 
them  as  her  "way  back,  distant  days."  with 
her  most  enjoyable  memory  that  at  the  lead 
m  "Carmen."  She  did  it  l&O  times  at  the  age 
of  21. 

Those  were  her  yesterdays.  Now.  this  dy- 
namic woman  who  wonders  aloud.  "How  does 
anyone  ever  get  time  to  t>e  bored?"  Is  de- 
voting her  life  to  phonics  or  word  decoding. 

A  EKAOINC  AL'TXENATIVK 

That  dpes  not  mean  there  Is  not  time  for 
her  husband  Raymond  Rublcam.  who  re- 
tired In  1944  as  head  of  Toung  and  Rublcam 
International.  Inc..  a  world-fmmoos  advertis- 
ing agency,  or  their  two  children  Steve  and 
Joan. 

To  Mrs.  Rublcam.  any  teacher  who  Is  not 
wUilng  at  least  to  consider  phonics  as  a  read- 
ing alternaUve  "Is  a  brainwashed  teacher." 
She  views  the  "look-<say"  methods  as  "look- 
guess"  in  practice. 

That  Is  why  she  is  using  her  crystal-clear 
mezzo-soprano  voice  to  boost  phonics  and 
fxirther  Its  use  In  the  public  schools. 

Bom   in   Providence,  R.!.,  Mis.   Rublcam 


still  has  that  refreshing  Eastern  accent, 
although  she  has  lived  in  Arizona  since  soon 
after  she  married  In  1940. 

She  began  fighting  for  phonics  In  Arizonn 
after  reading  Rudolph  Flesch's  boolc.  "Why 
Johnny  Can't  Read."  In  1960  she  helped  la 
organize  and  became  the  first  president  of 
Arizona  Citizens  for  Strengthening  Public 
School  Education. 

EFFORTS  SWITCHED 

Then  in  1961  she  switched  her  efforts  to 
the  Arizona  Reading  Reform  Foundation,  and 
on  July  11.  19'72.  she  was  elected  preside;:! 
of  the  national  Reading  Reform  Founda- 
tion. She  became  Its  national  chairman  last 
January,  succeeding  Watson  'Washburn,  llie 
founder. 

In  addition  to  her  national  chores.  Mrs. 
Rnbicam  still  runs  the  Arizona  foundation 
out  of  a  storefront  office  in  Scottsdale 
that  she  opened  last  October  and  furnished 
entirely  with  items  purchased  with  tradint; 
stamps. 

"Its  an  uphill  battle  to  get  basic  phonics 
in  the  public  schools  again."  she  said.  "But 
the  situation  is  Improving."  As  an  example, 
she  said,  teachers  don't  have  to  rely  on  'boot- 
leg phonics"  anymore  but  can  teach  It  open- 
ly without  fear  of  reprisal. 

"Young  teachers  of  today  are  so  fed  up 
with  the  courses  they  get  that  they  are 
hunting  openly  for  ways  of  Improving  read- 
ing. They  are  the  ones  who  come  to  us  for 
help,"  she  said. 

DISACBEEMENT  HUMBLES 

Mrs.  Rublcam  might  not  have  enough  phy- 
sical clout  to  punch  her  way  out  of  the 
proverbial  paper  bag.  But  she  has  been  giving 
educators  out  Arizona  way  a  thrashing  for 
not  putting  their  educational  weight  behind 
phonics. 

Although  universities  argue  they  are  re- 
turning to  phonics,  Mrs.  Rubicam  rumbles 
her  disagreement. 

"The  situation  Is  beginning  to  change  be- 
cause publishers  have  had  to.  But  univer- 
sities still  teach  teachers  to  put  an  emphasli 
on  sight-reading  first.  They  still  teach  con- 
trolled   vocabulary    and    memorlallzatlou. 

"It's  this  process  vre'-ve  got  to  eliminate 
if  these  children  are  ever  going  to  spell  and 
read  properly,"  she  added. 

Ask  her  about  phonics  and  the  effervescent 
Mrs.  Rublcam  will  speak  volumes.  For  In- 
stance: Why  is  'TMck  and  Jane"  bad? 

■"Because  It  has  failed  too  many  chil- 
dren. This  is  obvious  'When  you  see  how 
many  children  need  remedial  reading,"  she 
responded. 

LETTEKS.    SOUNDS    COME    FIRST 

And  It  has  faUed  mainly  because^"the 
process  of  sight-reading  isn't  the  initial 
process  of  reading.  That  process  Is  knowing 
that  letters  have  sounds  and  sounds  make 
words." 

Besides,  the  Dick  and  Jane  approach  re- 
quires total  memorization,  she  contended 
"The  brain  can't  memorize  all  the  words  in 
the  English  language. "  so  when  students 
come  to  long  words  they  don't  know,  "they 
freeze  up,"  she  said. 

"They  are  even  taught'  to  skip  over  words 
if  they  are  too  difficult  and  concentrate  on 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

"Obviously.  If  we  have  to  tutor  kids  In 
this  little  back  room  of  ours,  something's 
wrong  with  the  look-say  method,"  she  con- 
cluded. 

Although  phonics  stretches  back  to  Cic- 
ero's time,  the  look-say  approach — personi- 
fied by  Dick  and  Jane — dates  only  to  the 
I840's,  when  Horace  Mann  tried  to  convince 
the  Boston  schocrimasters  that  if  it  could 
work  In  the  Hartford.  CJonn..  school  for  deaf 
and  dvunb  chUdren,  it  could  be  applied  to 
normal  students. 

OLD    ARGUMENT    APPLIED 

"Even  back  then  they  told  him  students 
shouldn't    do    sight-reading,    because    they 
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substltutea  words,  got  frustrated,  and 
couldn't  spell  anything,"  Mrs.  Rublcana  saJd 
"That's  exactly  what  we're  saying  tc^lay,"' 
she  added.  "I  hold  nothing  against  ^ight 
reading.  But  I  hold  a  great  deal  agai^t  It 
as  an  Initial   process   " 

Phonics  end  sight-reading  can  wort  to- 
gether Liter  "when  a  chUd  understanc  s  his 
language  and  the  linguistic  constructi  in  of 
It  But,  children  can  get  into  bad  hah  its  if 
they  start  memorizing  too  early. 

•  Its  far  better  to  start  reading  off  with 
phonics  only  and  not  bring  In  Irre  ;ular 
memorized  words   until   later  " 

Phonics  Is  on  the  outside  looking  In  edu- 
cationally "because  of  the  college  of  educa- 
tion." Mrs.  Rubicam  siild,  her  voice  bou  icing 
off  the  walls  In  the  Reading  Reform  Poi  nda- 
tion  office. 

There  Is  no  deep-seated  psychological  rea- 
son universities  prefer  look-say  to  phcnics; 
it  Is  greed,  pure  and  simple,  Mrs.  RuBlcam 
indicated. 
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look -say    memorization    method    had    him 
"shaking  In  his  chair. '■ 

A  little  after-school  phonics  tutoring  In 
the  Reading  Reform  Foundations  backroom 
and  "he  came  out  one  day  and  asked  me: 
'Is  this  all  there  is  to  it?'  " 


April  25,  1974. 


TIME  FOR  A  TAX  CUT 


COLLKE    PROFITS    CHARGED 

•Phonics  Isn't  being  taught  to  proRpe  ;tive 
teachers  because  its  the  college  of  ed  iica- 
flon  that  are  making  millions  of  dollars  :  rom 
the  present  system."  ' 

She  claimed  one  leading  proponent  o^  the 
look -say  approach  has  made  $2  7  miUlo*  on 
publication  royalties,  and  one  of  its  orlalna- 
tors  has  probably  made  10  times  fcat 
amount.  T 

That  U  why  It  Is  ".so  difficult  to  make' the 
changeover  to  phonics,  '  she  explained.  4rhe 
colleges  of  education  are  dominating  ;  the 
thinking   of   the   teaching   of   teachers."! 

Many  local  educators  don't  help  "because 
they  have  their  foot  in  the  camp  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  want  to  be  considered  a  #ood 
boy."  she  said.  * 

Those  who  "step  out  of  line  "  and  supfcort 
phonics  are  told  "If  you  persist  In  your  fttl- 
tude  toward  phonics,  you  may  not  get  *3ur 
doctorate,"  Mrs.  Rubicam  claimed.  "TiSifs 
what  were  up  agamst   This  Is  a  cabal."   t 

MANY    rorcATORS    DISAGREE  ! 

Educators  do  not  always  agree  with  trs 
Rubicam.  She  Is  used  to  that.  T 

An  official  with  the  Arizona  Education  As- 
sociation, which  represents  nearly  18|)00 
teachers,  accused  Mrs.  Rubicam  of  "glvl%  a 
one-sided  approach  to  phonics"  and  uaTng 
her  "money  and  time  hassling  prlnclf^Is 
superintendents,  and  the  State  Board  of  Mu- 
cation    to    push    her    brand    of    phonics.? 

Commented  the  official,  who  preferred  |ot 
be  identified:  "She  sees  phonics  as  a  cure*all 
to  education.  It's  not  a  panacea  at  all  j  It 
works  well  on  some  kids,  but  for  others  it's 
not  suited  at  all  •■  | 

Mrs.  Rubicam  countered  with  the  argu- 
ment that  schools  make  reading  an  alnist 
insurmountable  task  by  "making  It  out Tto 
be  such  a  monster  "  | 

But,  she  added.  "If  they  had  started  slia- 
ply.  it  wouldn't  be  difficult  at  all.  We  hive 
Just  gotten  into  too  much  child  psyclil- 
ogy.  Were  trying  too  hard  to  find  other 
cuses  why  the  children  aren't  learning 
stead  of  going  ahead  and  teaching  them 

READING    AT    ACE    TWO  1 

Reading,  she  challenged,  should  be  fur4 

This  corresponds  with  what  she  descrlies 
as  the  best  definition  of  reading  she  £ls 
ever  heard.  It  came  from  a  four-year-old  JiT 
who  had  been  reading  since  she  was  two  ^- 
cause  her  grandmother  was  teaching  phonics 
to  pupils  and  the  tyke  was  learning  wlth<iit 
knowing  It.  ! 

Asked  how  she  was  able  to  read  at  si4h 
an  early  age  and  so  well,  too,  the  child  *- 
plied:  "The  words  Just  say  themselves  to  ^e 
and  I  couldn't  stop  them  if  I  wanted  to  •-; 

Mrs.  Rubicam  was  sold  on  phonics  yei^ 
ago  But  her  convictions  were  reinforced]  a 
few  months  ago  by  a  fourth-grader  who  hid 
gotten  bogged  down  In  reading  because  t^e 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  re- 
leased economic  figures  for  the  month 
of  May  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  our  economy 
is  stumbling  into  a  recession.  Worse 
than  that,  the  economic  slump  is  hitting 
us  at  a  time  of  raging  inflation,  leaving 
u.s  in  the  awkward  situation  some  econo- 
mists call    "stagflation." 

On  the  stagnation  side,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  sustained  a  drop  of  5.8 
percent,  annual  rate,  from  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1973  to  the  first  qiiarter  of  1974. 
This  is  the  most  severe  drop  in  GNP  in 
one  quarter  since  the  recession  of  1958. 

On  the  inflation  side,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  in  March  showed  a  10.2- 
percent  jump  over  the  previous  year — 
the  greatest  1-year  gain  recorded  since 
1948.  In  my  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
CPI  showed  an  ever  greater  jump — 10.9 
percent — over  the  year  before. 

These  figures  are  depressing  enough, 
but  one  more  statistic  really  brings  home 
the  state  of  our  economy.  In  March,  the 
average  worker  with  three  dependents 
suffered  a  drop  in  real  earnings  of  near- 
ly 1  percent,  leaving  him  with  4.7  per- 
cent less  in  real  earnings  than  he  had  a 
year  ago. 

The  administration's  current  eco- 
nomic policy  seems  to  consist  of  main- 
taining restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  combat  inflation,  while  hoping 
that  the  economic  downturn  takes  care 
of  itself.  This  policy  offers  cold  comfort, 
indeed,  to  the  workingman  trying  to  keep 
up  with  his  bills,  to  the  family  unable 
to  find  decent  housing  it  can  aflford,  or 
to  workers  facing  unemployment. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  that 
Congress  can  take  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  In  the  short  term,  I  be- 
lieve a  tax  cut  is  called  for.  Specifically, 
I  endorse  the  concept  of  raising  the  per- 
sonal exemption  and  providing  for  an 
optional  tax  credit.  This  proposal  would 
pump  several  billion  dollars  into  the 
economy.  And  the  relief  would  go  pri- 
marily to  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
brackets — the  people  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  the  recession-inflation 
crunch. 

For  many  people,  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  itself  has  become  a  heavy 
burden.  In  Philadelphia  in  the  past  year 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up 
19.4  percent  for  food,  19.5  percent  for 
fuel  and  utilities,  and  11.3  percent  for 
housing.  A  tax  cut  of  the  kind  I  have 
suggested  would  give  some  relief  from 
rising  prices  and  taxes  to  the  people  who 
most  need  it.  It  would  help  the  American 
people  through  the  economic  crunch  and 


it  would  give  our  economy  the  stimulus 
it  needs  to  rebound  from  its  present 
weakened  state. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  moderate  tax 
cut  would  appreciably  add  to  our  infla- 
tion problems.  The  administrations 
tight-money,  recessionary  policies  have 
certainly  not  stopped  inflation.  The  ad- 
ministration hopes  that  unemployment 
w  ill  not  exceed  6  percent  this  year.  Even 
if  unemployment  were  allowed  to  go 
much  higher,  it  would  probably  not  de- 
flate the  economy  much. 

The  problem  of  inflation  can  only  be 
addressed  in  the  context  of  a  healthy 
economy.  A  tax  cut.  I  believe,  would  help 
to  restore  that  health.  A  number  of 
prominent  economists — such  as  Paul 
Samuelson,  Walter  Heller,  and  Arthur 
Okun— have  endorsed  this  proposal  for 
getting  the  economy  back  on  the  right 
track. 

I  hope  that  a  fairly  quick  tax  cut  will 
be  only  the  first  step  in  taking  on  the  im- 
portant task  of  tax  reform.  The  tax  cut 
Itself  will  be  a  step  toward  equity  by 
bringing  tax  relief  to  those  who  need  it 
most.  Beyond  that,  we  must  begin  re- 
considering all  the  loopholes  and  pref- 
erences that  now  riddle  our  tax  structure. 

Flecent  studies  of  our  tax  system  have 
confirmed  two  facts.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  "spends"  about  $80  billion 
a  year  by  allowing  that  much  money  to 
seep  through  loopholes  in  the  tax  code. 
Second,  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—all but  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est— pay  about  the  same  fraction  of 
their  income  in  taxes.  In  other  words, 
when  all  taxes  are  considered  together, 
our  tax  system  is  not  progressive. 

These  two  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that 
comprehensive  tax  reform  Is  both  fea- 
sible and  desirable.  An  equitable  sharing 
of  the  tax  burden,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  simple  justice,  will  promote  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  and  the 
fiscal  health  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Comprehensive  tax  reform  will  take 
time  to  study  and  enact.  But  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  can  in  this  session 
enact  a  partial  tax  reform  measure.  A 
few  simple  reforms,  such  as  closing  the 
loopholes  in  the  minimum  tax,  would 
yield  enough  revenue  to  balance  a  several 
billion  dollar  tax  cut. 

A  tax  cut  now,  followed  by  reform  of 
the  tax  structure,  would  be  a  sound  and 
progressive  policy  that  would  do  much 
to  restore  economic  health  and  to  pro- 
mote equity. 


A  PERCEPTIVE  LOOK  AT  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER* 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
fascinating  book  entitled,  "A  Bucket  of 
Oil."  This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the 
firm  of  Caudill,  Rowlett  li  Scott,  an  out- 
standing international  architectural  firm 
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with  headquarters  In  Houston.  "A  Bucket 
of  Oil,"  shows  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  energy  conservation.  It 
IS  interesting  and  enlightening.  In  light 
of  the  broad  energy  problems  facing  our 
country.  I  think  "A  Bucket  of  Oil"  offers 
a  realistic  and  perceptive  view  of  "what 
can  be  done.  I  offer  the  following  intro- 
duction from  the  book  as  an  enticement 
for  all  of  my  colleagues : 

THE  Humanistic  Approach  to  Building  De- 
sign FOR  Energy  Conservation 

Oil  is  our  new  scare  word.  The  symbol  of 
another  national,  international  crisis. 

How  are  we  going  to  keep  warm  In  winter, 
cool  In  summer?  What  will  hapi>en  to  our 
life  style?  What  will  happen  to  all  of  us — 
poor  or  rich — when  the  well  runs  dry? 

So  many  questions.  At  first  too  few  an- 
swers. And  then  too  much  crisis  and  panic - 
produced  thinking. 

We  think  this  Is  one  crisis  we  already  have 
a  handle  on  in  architecture.  It's  both  too 
soon  and  too  late  to  panic.  Who  are  we?  We 
aie  members  of  the  CRS  (Caudill  Rowlett 
Scott)  team,  an  Interdisciplinary  group  that 
has  been  together  27  years  trying  to  design 
and  construct  better  buildings. 

Energy,  people  and  their  buildings.  That's 
what  this  book  is  all  about.  Throughout  you 
will  find  these  underlying  premises:  1) 
Buildings  today  waste  energy;  2)  through 
proper  design  the  wasted  energy  can  be 
saved;  3)  energy  shapes  buildings;  4)  build- 
ings shape  the  way  jjeople  live,  work  and 
play;  5)  energy  can  be  saved  without  sacri- 
ficing esthetic  and  human  values. 

The  energy  crisis  will  obviously  force  us  to 
cut  back.  The  point  is  we  can  use  less  energy 
and  still  have  buildings,  even  better  build- 
ings, whose  forms  and  spaces  possess  archi- 
tecture. 

Buildings  consume  an  Incredible  amount 
of  energy,  about  one  third  of  all  the  energy 
used  In  this  country.  The  U.S.  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  people,  who  are  on  top  of 
building  technology  and  know  what  it's  all 
about,  say  that  about  forty  percent  of  that 
energy  Is  wasted.  For  those  of  you  who  like 
to  visualize  numbers,  that's  65  billion  gallon 
buckets  of  oil  each  year  wasted. 

That's  also  65  billion  gallon  buckets  of  oil 
that  can  l>e  saved  If  we  go  about  things  in 
the  right  way. 

Frankly,  we  got  suckered  Into  some  of  the 
mess  we're  In  today,  and  not  Just  by  the 
relative  amount  of  oU  in  the  world  and  our 
ability  to  get  it.  The  design  profession  picked 
up  sloppy  methods  during  the  affluent  eO's. 
Our  firm,  too.  If  our  clients  said  they  wanted 
all  glass  walls  on  the  west,  our  engmeers 
proudly  replied:  "We  can  do  anything  you 
want  done,  even  make  you  comfy  in  a  glass 
box."  They  were  right.  All  they  needed  was 
some  cheap  fuel.  We  didn't  have  this  attitude 
in  the  fifties.  "More  Is  better"  crept  up  on  us 
without  our  really  knowing  it.  We  began  to 
like  the  superfluous,  which  we  had  hated. 
BuUdlngs  in  the  United  States  became  obese. 
And  did  they  eat  energy! 

What  can  be  done?  The  obvious  is  to 
change  the  "more  Is  l>etter"  attitude.  We 
can't  go  on  doing  everything  people  want  Just 
because  technology  makes  it  possible.  Elnergy 
is  community  property.  We've  learned  that 
the  hard  way.  A  bad  building  which  guzzles 
energy  steals  from  its  neighbors.  With  our 
attitude  back  in  shape,  we  can  do  a  better 
designing  Job. 

That's  what  this  book  Is  about,  too.  Learn- 
ing to  design  buUdlngs  to  do  their  job  with- 
out guzzling  energy.  Creating  a  CadUlac 
building  with  a  Volkswagen  engine.  Cutting 
out  that  40  i)ercent  waste  factor. 

We  are  after  economy,  defined  at  CRS  as 

maximum  results  with  minimum  means." 

But  we  must  also  realize  that  economy  of 

energy    concerns    human    life    and    human 


values.  We  are  not  giving  up  on  the  quality 
of  life  to  save  energy.  Rather,  we  must  re- 
think our  life  style  in  terms  of  energy  con- 
servation and  other  human  values.  When  we 
spend  energy,  we  want  no  waste.  And  when 
we  spend  energy,  we  want  full  value  In 
return. 

We  can  learn  how  to  save  energy — how  best 
to  use  a  bucket  of  oil.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology. Can  we  learn  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
the  human  being  at  the  same  time? 

Let's  go  back  thirty  years.  We  had  oil  and 
gas  rationing.  We  knew  what  to  do  when  we 
had  no  fuel  readily  available.  We  walked  and 
used  streetcars  to  get  to  work.  We  shut  off 
heat  in  rooms  except  those  with  southern 
expostire  to  save  oil — simple  as  that.  We  put 
the  baby  crib  in  the  south  bedroom.  The  sun 
coming  through  the  windows  did  most  of  the 
heating.  The  baby  was  comfortable  during 
very  cold  days  with  no  oU-generated  heat  at 
all — only  the  heat  from  the  sun.  And  In  the 
coldest  climates.  We  have  past  lessions  as 
well  as  more  flexibility  than  present  day  liv- 
ing standards  suggest  for  saving  energy. 

Let's  go  back  twenty-five  years.  The  CRS 
team  designed  a  so-called  "solar  house"  In 
Oklahoma  City.  It  wasn't  sun  powered  with 
solar  collectors,  nor  was  it  like  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  energy  con- 
servation demonstration  building  in  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  the  University  of 
Delaware  Solar  One  house  or  Prototype  One 
in  New  Mexico.  A  solar  house  back  then  was 
one  which  had  a  lot  of  glass  to  capture  the 
winter  sun  and  a  lot  of  overhangs  to  keep  the 
sun  off  during  hot  summer  months — ele- 
mentary but  fundamental.  In  our  solar  house, 
fuel  was  saved  all  year  round.  Part  of  what 
we  must  do  in  this  new  energy  crisis  is  not 
new  at  all. 

After  our  so-called  solar  house,  the  CRS 
team  made  its  reputation  designing  little 
naturally  lighted  and  naturally  ventUated 
schoolhotises. 

Economy  was  what  we  were  after  then. 
The  sun  and  wind  were  used  to  save  money 
— not  fuel.  We  argued  that  light  from  the 
sun  cost  a  lot  less  than  light  from  the 
power  plant.  That  it  took  a  very  large  fan 
to  generate  air  flow  to  duplicate  the  effect 
of  a  comforting  flve  mile  an  hour  breeze. 
During  these  years  of  saving  money  by  sav- 
ing fuel,  we  learned  much  about  the  way 
certain  buildings  behave  under  different  sky 
and  wind  conditions.  In  fact,  we  developed 
some  fairly  sophisticated  methods  to  pre- 
determine natural  lighting  and  ventilation. 
The  wind  tunnel  and  sky  dome  at  Texas 
A&M  University  were  kept  busy  testing  mod- 
els for  architects  -and  engineers  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

We  found  how  to  bounce  light  off  the 
ground  Into  deep,  interior  spaces;  how  to 
cut  building  costs  by  decreasing  the  perim- 
eter and  lowering  ceilings,  yet  have  quality 
natural  lighting;  how  to  funnel  the  cooling 
wind  around  the  people  who  use  our  build- 
ings; how  to  design  pressure  walls  to  venti- 
late leeward  spaces,  even  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  Increasing  the  velocity. 
We  also  learned  how  to  modify  the  outdoors 
with  wind  breaks  and  sun  pockets,  using  the 
outside  for  functional  activities.  The  key  Is 
control.  And  some  controls  we  already  know- 
how  to  use. 

The  point  Is  simple.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
recapture  knowledge  of  natural  ventilation 
and  natural  lighting.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
design  supplementary  systems  for  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  systems — in  case  the  well 
runs  dry. 

Is  the  design  profession  ready?  We  know 
it's  technologically  possible  to  design  and 
buUd  energy  saving  buildings.  Whether  that 
will  happen  Is  a  tough  question.  Certainly 
complacency  exists  in  the  profession.  But 
there  are  many  outstanding  individuals  and 
firms  of  architects,  engineers  and  planners 
who  are  responding  to  the  energy  crisis. 


In  our  own  firm  there  Is  a  wonderful  at- 
mosphere of  excitement  about  being  part  of 
a  movement  which  will  result  in  a  new  era 
of  building  design.  We  get  excited  thinking 
about  bringing  In  new  kinds  of  building!^ 
and  new  forms  of  cities  We  want  a  chance  i:i 
demonstrate  what  we  can  do  to  conserve 
energy  and  serve  human  values.  We  are  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  the  energy  crisis  if 
given  a  chance  to  innovate. 

One  problem  is  codes.  Building  codes  If 
the  government  starts  Imposing  legalized  re- 
strictions on  creativity,  we're  sunk.  Govern- 
ment derisions— state  and  federal— wUl  soon 
be  made,  significantly  affecting  how  well  the 
de.'^ign  profession  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  energy  crisis.  What  is  at  stake — -what 
kind  of  codes  the  several  states  will  have— 
U  important  both  in  and  outside  of  the  de- 
sign profession.  It's  Important  for  the  energy 
crisis. 

Prescription  codes  are  the  enemy.  Were 
certainly  not  opposed  to  building  codes  de- 
signed to  protect  health  and  safety.  This 
isn't  the  issue.  What  we  fear  is  a  different 
kind  of  code.  Two  kinds  need  mention  here 

Prescription  codes  prescribe  exactly  how  a 
something  is  to  be  done.  Exactly  how  « 
buUding  must  be  built.  Its  like  telling  a 
carpenter  he  can  pound  a  nail  only  from  a 
north -northeast  angle.  Or  telling  an  artist  a 
painting  can  have  only  two  colors.  It's  strict- 
ly arbitrary.  One  the  reason  behind  the  pre- 
scription code  becomes  invalid,  say  through 
an  advance  in  building  technology  or  a  new 
idea,  it  makes  no  sense.  But.  "It's  the  law 
Do  it."  We  should  tell  you  here  that  the 
authors  and  their  partners  are  '"battle  scar- 
red veterans  who  have  fought  code  wars  m 
nearly  every  state  of  the  United  States.  Lest 
most  of  them.  Won  a  few.  But  very  few. 

Performance  codes,  the  lesser  of  evils  if 
we  must  have  codes  beyond  health  and  safety 
protection,  dictate  what  result  should  be 
achieved  without  specifying  how  to  do  it. 
Creativity  is  at  least  possible  with  perform- 
ance codes. 

In  November  1973  we  attended  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  meeting  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  States  on  Building  Codes  and 
Standards  working  with  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  (NBS).  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  evaluate  a  model  federal  code 
then  in  the  works  which  recognized  energy 
conservation.  ITie  federal  code  is  only  a 
model.  The  Individual  states,  which  have  tlie 
legal  authority  to  pass  building  codes,  are 
expected  to  come  up  with  their  own  codes 
beginning  in  1974. 

That  meeting  is  responsible  for  this  brok 
because  what  we  heard  there  scared  us 

Both  sponsoring  groups,  particularly  the 
people  in  NBS  Center  for  Building  Tech- 
nology, have  done  a  superb  Job  providing 
alternatives  to  prescription  codes,  putting  in 
their  place  performance  codes  which  eji- 
courage.  not  stifle,  creativity.  And  during  the 
meetmg  we  were  greatly  impressed  with  their 
systematic  approach  to  developing  guides 

Things  were  going  great  at  the  meeting 
for  a  while.  Then,  wham.  Someone  got  up 
and  recommended  inserting  this  provision; 
■"Windows  in  housing  projects  should  not  ex- 
ceed 15  percent  of  the  total  wall  area  '  A 
prescription  code.  No  validity.  Strictly  arbi- 
trary. Then  one  man  sitting  next  to  us  said. 
"That's  too  much.  We've  got  to  get  rid  of 
these  glass  buildings."  That  wasn't  so  bad. 
but  he  also  said.  ""The  permissible  use  of 
glass  should  be  half  that."  He  got  a  hand  of 
applause.  Overreaction  at  its  worst.  This  sort 
of  thinking  would  set  us  back  to  the  dark 
ages  of  architectural  practice. 

What  we  are  saying  1b  that  function. 
beauty  and  economy  can  go  down  the  drain 
along  with  energy  if  we  are  tied  to  prescrip- 
tion codes.  And  this  Is  a  loss  we  do  not  have 
to  suffer  because  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Two  cases  in  point :  What  happened  to  us 
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as  designers,  and  to  the  people  who  n\J  and 
work  lu  our  building,  when  even  a  fairly 
g  HXl  Idea  was  translated  Into  a  prescritlou 
code  with  the  force  of  law?  T 

First :  The  more  space  you  have  the  iuore 
energy  you  need  to  heat  and  cool.  Jpakes 
oeiuc.  Yet  at  least  six  states  In  whl<Si  we 
ftullt  schools  passed  prescription  codeai  that 
t'ictated  excessive  volume  We  encouiiered 
this  monev-wastlng  regulation  Hrst  in  Texas 
m  tiio  early  50's.  The  Texas  School  Bufdlng 
Law  from  which  this  requirement  camj  was 
passed  lu  1913 — on  the  books  nearly  torty 
years.  Because  of  it.  mllllon.s  of  dollals  lu 
public  tax  money  was  wasted.  What  ^  ac- 
tually said  was  this:  "No  part  of  the;  said 
classroom  or  studyhall  shall  be  at  a  gth»ter 
distance  from  the  window  than  twlcf  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  window  abo\^  the 
lloor."  Most  school  teachers  would  Ukefthelr 
claaBTooms  to  be  at  least  28  feet  wide,  piefer- 
ably  30.  If  so.  the  ceiUnt^  would  have  lo  be 
14  feet  high  or  16  In  the  latter  case  •ftiafs 
Excessive  Tolume — nearly  one  third  tnore 
than  necesBar>'.  The  more  volume,  the  inore 
energy.  F 

Second:  In  a  north  central  state  ^  few 
years  ago.  we  proposed  a  highly  conipact 
•  cold  weather  schoolhouse"  Our  clientA  the 
local  school  board,  the  teachers  and  thefchll- 
dren.  loved  the  plan  It  was  circular  J  The 
library  wa«  the  axle  for  two  rings  of  iaas- 
roome.  Oxu-  heating  engineers  partlc^arly 
loved  It  b«:auae  It  had  minimum  oiAsldo 
wall*.  In  oar  estimate  we  saved  27  pejcent 
outside  wall  over  conventional  schools  fcullt 
In  the  state  at  that  time.  That  would  cut  the 
heaUng  load  subsUntlaliy.  reducing  fxnh 
the  tnltui  cost  of  the  building  and  jater 
operating  coets.  What  happened?  Stat«Sotn- 
ciala  turned  It  down  flat.  •Regulations  state 
clearly  that  each  classroom  must  have  |vln- 
dows.  Skylights  wont  do."  they  said.  w|at  a 
gre*t  buUdlng  that  woiUd  have  been-^fcvith 
minimum  energy  input.  We  lost  the  bitlle 
The  sUte  got  a  school.  But  one  that' was 
thirty  ye*rs  old  before  It  was  off  the  dralung 
board.  Today  energy  Is  being  wasted  In  |,hal 
school  because  of  a  regulation.  • 

ParentbeUcally.  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
experiences  we  had  In  our  long  war  of   * 
bating   preacrlpUon   codes   happened   J, 
few  years  ago  in  a  southern  state.  The 
read  someUilng  like  this:    "The  amou 
glass    area   should    not   exceed    the   arc 
th«  largest  wall."   Admittedly  we  puU( 
dirty.  We  again  submitted  a  circular  b 
liig.  It  drove  the  core  police  bananas,    i 

U  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  c<ides. 
we  prefer  performance  codes.  We  ha^  a 
lot  of  respect  for  the  people  who  workecf  up 
the  model  federal  code.  If  anyone  can  c*me 
up  with  a  "good"  code,  they  can.  But  «^t 
wUl  happen  when  each  state  comes  up  #lth 
Its  own  version?  i 

And.  m  a  sense,  even  a  good"  code  iainot 
what  we  need  for  the  design  professio4  to 
have  a  producUve,  efficient,  creaUve  reepinse 
to  the  energy  crisis.  We  need  freedom  toMe- 
sign  so  we  can  buUd  highly  funcUonal.  leo- 
ple-orlented  buildings  requiring  less  en^^. 
To  conserve  energy,  we  need  to  work  *lth 
principles.  And  working  with  principle*  U 
a  process  of  re-discovery,  not  InvenBon. 
There  are  principles  of  design  which  ail  as 
valid  today  as  when  the  three  of  us  Were 
teaching  college  architecture  years  ago.|We 
believe  each  has  as  Its  foundation  an  under- 
lying principle;  function,  economy  and  ffrm 
are  one.  And  economy  Includes  the  econftmy 
of  energy.  By  using  the  following  principles 
which  underscore  the  energy  componentjwe 
form  the  basis  for  designing  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. ! 

Orientation:  If  we're  careful  how  we  pice 
the  building  on  the  site,  we  can  save  energy. 
Solar  heat  control:  Heat  from  the  lun 
flows  Into  a  building  by  radiation,  con^c- 
tion  and  conduction.  This  heat  source  ^an 
be  controlled  to  reduce  the  amount  of  en^^gy 
required  to  heat  and  cool  a  building.      : 
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Solar  Ught  control:  DayJlghtlng  saves  en- 
ergy. 

Task  recognition:  When  the  different  heat- 
ing. oooUng  and  lighting  requirements  for 
specific  tasks  to  be  done  within  a  buUdlng 
are  recognized  and  acknowledged,  savings  In 
energy  will  re.sult. 

Efficiency:  Less  energy  will  be  required  If 
a  building  does  Us  Job  with  minimum  floor 
area. 

Regionalism:  Recognition  of  a  specific  re- 
gion—the climate,  terrain,  natural  growth 
and  local  mores— leads  to  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Wind.  Wind  will  help  or  hinder  physical 
comfort.  Directing  and  modifying  the  wind 
t'U  and  within  a  building  can  save  energy. 

Heat  flow;  When  heal  flow  is  caused  by 
conduction.  Insulation  is  required  to  stop  It; 
when  heat  flow  is  caused  by  radiation,  a  re- 
flective material  Is  required  to  stop  it;  and 
when  heat  flow  is  caused  by  convection,  a 
vacuum  or  dead  air  space"  is  needed;  and. 
conversely,  to  cau.se  heat  flow,  we  take  away 
iiisulaUon,  the  reflecting  material  or  dead 
air  space. 

Conditioned  outdoors:  If  you  condition 
outdoor  space  by  modifying  the  effecU  of 
the  sun.  wind  and  rain  to  reduce  the  Inside 
area,  there  wlU  be  substantial  energy  savings. 

Controls:  The  ability  to  cut  off  the  energy 
flow  to  certain  secUons  of  the  building  when 
not  in  use  offers  energy  savUig  opportuni- 
ties. 

Comfort:  Temperature  tolerances  differ 
among  various  regions.  Social,  economic 
background,  age.  as  well  as  physical  make- 
up of  each  individual  also  affect  U;mperature 
tolerance  of  the  Individual.  Accordingly  com- 
fort standards  for  all  people  lose  their  valid- 
ity. 

Centralization  vs.  decentralization  • 
Whether  the  building  plant  or  the  heat- 
ing cooling  system  Is  centralized  or  decen- 
tralized depends  upon  eac.i  Individual  sit- 
uation. Neither  alternaUve  should  be  ruled 
out. 

BuUdlng  geometry:  The  shape  of  a  build- 
ing can  conserve  energy. 

Esthetics.:  A  person  appreciates  a  build- 
ing when  he  Is  satlsfl.ed  physically,  emotion- 
ally and  IntellectuaUy.  All  three  must  bo 
there  because  people  are  never  only  physical, 
only  emotional,  or  only  Intellectual  In  actual 
experience.  InteUectual  understanding  of 
architecture  can  Influence  how  people  react 
to  cold  temperatures  lu  a  room  and  vice 
versa.  People  wlU  leave  a  room,  for  example, 
that  la  ugly,  cold  or  confusing,  sometimes 
without  knowing  cxacUy  which  reaction  led 
them  to  the  door.  Physical  comfort  cannot 
be  separated  from  esthetic  comfort. 

Whafs  beauty  these  days?  Lets  zero  In  on 
this  last  principle.  The  energy  crisis  has  al- 
ready changed  the  notion  of  beauty.  Its 
difficult  to  see  beauty  in  buildings  that  have 
an  Inherent  craving  for  energy.  The  highly 
admired  complex  forms  of  the  60's  are  los- 
ing their  eye  appeal,  too.  because  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  Juts,  zigzags 
and  extravagant  use  of  outside  walls  are  In- 
efficient forms  for  saving  energy.  A  new 
morality  of  form  Is  emerging. 
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IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  TOCKS 
ISLAND  DAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZITI 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  looking  to  Congress  to  help  curb 
inflation,  stop  wasteful  spending  in  Gov- 
ernment and  to  protect  the  environment. 


I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  interested 
In  doing  something  about  these  issues  of 
vital  concern,  testimony  I  presented  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  is  a  proposed 
US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project 
which  would  put  a  huge  impoundment 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Etelaware.  The 
dam  alone  is  anticipated  to  cost  over 
$360  million. 

I  do  not  believe  the  corps  can  justify 
this  project  from  a  cost/benefit  ratio 
basis,  which  is  required  by  law.  I  also  be- 
Heve  this  project  l.<5  an  environmental 
hazard,  not  only  to  the  water  quality  of 
the  river,  but  to  the  total  environment 
of  the  beautiful  Delaware  River  valley. 
The  Council  on  EnvirorunentaJ  Quality 
joins  me  in  this  view,  and  opposes  the 
construction  of  the  dam. 

I  urge  those  interested  in  combating 
inflation  and  preserving  the  environ- 
ment to  contact  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  make  your  sentiments  in 
opposition  to  tlie  appropriation  of  funds 
for  dam  construction  known. 

The  testimony  follows : 
TF5TIMONT   or  Hon-.   Josepit  J.   MAK.\zrri   in 

OPTOSmON     TO    THE    ToCKS     ISUVND     DaM 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
c  jminlttee,  once  again  the  Issue  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Is  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

Once  again  I  am  appearing  before  you,  as 
I  did  last  year,  to  oppose  this  project.  It 
still  Is  flscally  irresponsible,  unjustified  from 
a  coet-beneflt-ratlo  point  of  view,  environ- 
mentally  dangerous,   and   unnecessary. 

Alternatives  still  exist  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  power  and  recreation  In  the 
Delaware  Basin  at  far  less  cost  without  de- 
stroying one  of  the  last  free  flowing  rivers 
In  the  East. 

Last  year  this  Subcommittee,  and  Its  coun- 
terpart In  the  Senate  were  wise  enough  to 
Insert  language  In  their  Committee  reports 
barring  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
dam  construtclon  untu  the  environmental 
and  coat  questions  raised  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  had  been  resolved. 

To  date  these  issues  have  not  been  re- 
solved. The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity still  opposes  the  dam  because  of  water 
pollution  threats  posed  by  upstream  agri- 
cultural wastes  from  New  York  State  and  for 
other  problems  like  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment control. 

Although  the  1973  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  Report  would  make  It  appear 
their  objections  to  the  project  have  been 
satisfied.  I  personally  take  Issue  with  their 
findings  on  water  protection  assurances,  pay- 
nients-tn-lleu-of  taxes,  requirements  of 
landuae  controls  and  feeder  highways. 

CEO    STILL    OPPOSES    THE    TOCKS    DAM 

Let  n\e  quote  to  you  from  a  March  6.  1974 
letter  I  received  from  Chairman  Russell 
Peterson  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  responding  to  my  February  6th  re- 
quest for  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality's  position  on  the  water  quality  Issues 
surrounding  the  dam: 

"...  The  water  quality  Issues,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  potential  euthrophlcatlon. 
have  not  been  reaolved. 

.  .1  strongly  feel  that  there  Is  a  press- 
lug  need  to  evaluate  alternative  measures  to 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project,  particularly 
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to  assure  that  water  supply,  power  and 
recreation  needs  of  that  region  can  be  met 
lu  a  reasonably  effective  and  economically 
etticlent  manner. 

"...  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  major 
1  ivjoundment  is  the  only  solution  to  the 
p  -esent  problems  In  the  Delaware  Basin.  I 
believe  we  must  seriously  consider  alterna- 
t.ves  to  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  project  which 
\>.  ill  not  impound  a  major  segment  of  one  of 
the  last  free-flowing  rivers  in  the  East. 

".  .  .  Other  solutions  to  the  water  supply 
problem  have   been  proposed." 

AGJ5ICULTCRAL    RUNOFF — AN    UNRtSOLVABLE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Peterson  also  discusses 
the  fact  that  while  recently  enacted  water 
auality  legislation  may  provide  a  basis  for 
controlling  Delaware  River  water  quality,  he 
states:  "It  Is  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  Immediate  Implementation  of 
necessary  control  facilities." 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Chairman 
Peterson  concurs  with  my  earlier  testimony 
which  stated  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulations  were  not  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  upstream  dairy  and 
poultry  runoffs  which  would  undoubtedly 
cause  eutrophlcatlon  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir. 

Further,  I  submit  the  problem  of  upstream 
dairy  and  poultry  runoffs  can  never  be  solved. 
Therefore  the  dam  will  never  be  able  to  be 
Justified  because  it  constitutes  a  grave  pol- 
lution hazard  from  a  water  quality  point  of 
view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  environmental 
destruction  to  the  Delaware  River  Valley. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  tremendous  costs  associated  with  devel- 
oping a  sewage  treatment  system  to  purify 
the  main  stem  of  the  Delaware  from  up- 
stream agi'lcultural  wastes  would  ever  be 
Justified,  let  alone  undertaken  by  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  costs  for  such  a  mammoth  undertak- 
ing would  equal  the  more  than  $1  billion 
the  proposed  $360  million  dam  plus  the  rec- 
reation area,  waste  treatment  system  and 
other  supporting  facilities  are  already  pro- 
jected to  cost. 

By  ellmlnatlfig  the  $360  million,  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  tax  coffers  of  the 
liatlon  could  be  made.  As  guardians  of  the 
Federal  pursestrlngs,  the  SubcoMunlttee  Is 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  protect  taxpayer 
dollars  I 

1973  DELAWARE  RtVER  BASIN  REPORT  MISLEADING 

The  1073  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
Report  appears  to  Indicate  that  the  seven 
reservations  put  forth  by  former  Governor 
Cahill  of  New  Jersey  have  been  met.  How- 
ever, as  I  mentioned  before,  I  don't  feel  the 
decentralized  sewer  system  addresses  Itself 
to  the  real  pollution  problem,  which  is  up- 
stream agricultural  runoff. 

The  report  minimizes  the  potential  eutro- 
phlcatlon problem  resulting  from  this  run- 
off, and  declares  that  no  additional  highways 
would  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  revised 
recreational  facilities  because  of  New  Jersey 
State's  action  on  the  Federal  highway  act 
legislation. 

I  contend  that  the  continued  need  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  gasoline,  will  cause  the 
Delaware  River  Valley  Recreation  Area  to 
become  even  more  appealing  as  a  recreation 
spot  than  it  ever  was  because  of  Its  close 
proximity  to  New  York.  Visitor  loads  will 
undoubtedly  be  higher  than  anticipated  be- 
cause of  this. 

The  Commission  seems  to  lightly  gloss  over 
the  problem  of  local  opposition  to  state  en- 
croachment on  home  rule  prerogatives  per- 
taining to  land  use  conlarols.  Yet,  this  Issue 
is  so  volatile  that  major  land  use  planmng 
legislation  which  was  the  restilta  of  two 
years  labor  by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Ccwnmlttee  has  been  tabled  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 
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A  close  inspection  of  the  original  objec- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  reveal 
the  majority  of  the  original  objections  and 
problems  still  remain  unsolved. 

WASTEFUL    EXPENDITtTRES    FOR    POWER 

Concerning  the  Corp's  Justification  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  from  a  power  generation 
point  of  view,  I  mentioned  In  my  earlier 
testimony  last  year  that  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  dollars  for  a  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  power  station  on  Kita- 
tinny  ridge  was  a  band-aid  to  stop  an  energv" 
epidemic  that  could  only  be  stopped  by 
research  providing  long  term  energy  solu- 
tions. 

The  energy  epidemic  I  predicted  Is  already 
upon  us.  The  Jump  lu  the  price  of  oil  makes 
the  concept  of  hydroelectric  power  even  more 
costly  and  wasteful  than  it  was  last  year. 

Now  Instead  of  spending  $4.00  for  a  barrel 
of  oil,  to  pump  water  up  the  ridge.  It  will 
cost  $12.00  and  more  a  barrel  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Whafs  worse,  the  constant  generating 
power  plant  Is  tremendously  Inefficient.  It 
oiily  uses  34';  of  the  energy  contained  in 
the  fuel  oil  It  burns. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  taxpayer  dollars 
into  energy,  let's  put  them  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  In  the  area  to  be  served. 

The  energy  crisis  forces  the  nation  to  ex- 
pend dollars  to  find  long  range  solutions  to 
our  energy  needs  that  I  spoke  about  last 
year. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  on  power  should 
yield  maximum  results.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  "wasteful"  dollars  that  the  power  gen- 
eration portion  of  the  dam  represents. 

The  limited  power  that  might  result  from 
the  dam  would  not  be  available  for  at  least 
10  years  after  the  start  of  dam  construc- 
tion. Therefore  It  could  In  no  way  alleviate 
the  current  energy  crisis. 

Gi-eat  progress  Is  now  being  made  In  the 
use  of  oil  shale,  coal  gasslflcatlon  and  lique- 
faction, and  geothermal  energy.  Tremendous 
strides  are  being  made  In  the  area  of  tapping 
solar  energy  for  use  by  man. 

Rather  than  wasting  energy  dollars  on 
Tocks.  the  emphasis  should  be  on  making 
appropriations  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  these  areas,  which  represent 
long  term  solutions  to  our  energy  needs. 

WATER    AND    RECREATION    ALTERNATIVES    EXIST 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shares  my  view  that  viable  alternatives  to 
water  and  recreation  exist.  When  I  last  tes- 
tified Ijefore  the  Subcommittee,  I  believe  I 
proved  the  point  that  the  present  river  val- 
ley offers  at  least  as  many  recreational  op- 
portunities as  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
lake  would  provide. 

Chairman  Peterson  agrees  that  the  dam 
without  the  lake  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
recreation  purposes. 

No  less  than  11  major  impoundments  pro- 
viding major  sources  of  water  for  municipal 
use  presently  exist  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Delaware. 

From  the  West  and  East  branches  of  the 
Delaware,  through  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
Mlllvllle,  New  Jersey,  these  major  reservoirs 
serve  the  water  supply  needs  of  this  area  of 
the  Delaware  River  valley. 

In  addition,  the  state  of  New  Jersey  has 
gone  on  to  provide  for  Its  own  water  re- 
source needs  through  the  construction  of 
smaller  reservoirs  like  Bound  Valley  and 
Spruce  Hun. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  time,  and  ask  again. 
I  have  yet  to  be  able  to  find  out  who  is 
going  to  benefit  from  the  water  at  Tocks 
Reservoir  that  will  amortize  the  Investment. 

FIX>O0  CONTROL 

The  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  used 
flood  control  as  one  of  the  four  bases  of 
their  justification  for  the  dam.  Although  the 
Issue  of  flood  control  Is  admittedly  Important 
and  must  be  dealt  with,  there  can  be  two 
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roads  towards  the  goal  of  flood  control  In  the 
Delaware  basin. 

The  last  time  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee I  mentioned  flood  control  alter- 
natives such  as  land  contouring  and  the 
prohibition  of  construction  on  the  flood 
plain. 

Land  use  planning  will  have  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  job  of  commumtles 
and  states  in  the  years  to  come.  From  an 
ecological  poin*  of  view  it  Is  not  Impracti- 
cal to  suggest  that  no  further  construction 
be  allowed  on  the  Delaware  river  valley  flood 
plain.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  natural 
flood  plain  must  first  be  identified. 

I  think  the  preservation  of  this  beautiful 
river  valley  in  its  present  state  is  worth  the 
cost  of  the  environmental  preservation  road 
to  flood  control  In  the  basin. 

The  last  major  flood  in  the  valley  was  in 
1955.  Since  then,  four  major  impoundmei^.ts 
providing  for  flood  control  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  tributaries  of  the  Delav.are. 

Altogether  the  Prompton.  BeltzvUle.  Wal- 
ter and  Jadwln  reservoirs  comprise  a  flood 
control  capacity  of  some  83.099  million  gal- 
lons of  water. 

In  addition,  the  Neversink  Reservoir.  Can- 
lionsvlUe  and  Pepacton  Reservoirs  in  up.state 
New  York  further  act  to  hold  back  the  foroe 
of  the  Delaware  In  times  of  high  water.  In 
addition,  there  are  some  13  other  impound- 
ments on  Delaware  tributaries  besides  these. 

I  feel  that  with  proper  management,  these 
Impoundments  on  the  tributaries  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  flood  control  needs 
of  the  region. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  new 
impoundments  on  the  tributaries  in  the  19 
years  sln,ce  the  1955  flood,  another  factor  has 
to  be  taken  mto  consideration.  That  is  the 
Increased  demand  of  the  population  explo- 
sion on  the  East  Coast  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware. 

New  York  State  has  authority  under  a 
Supreme  Court  Decision  to  withdraw  up  to 
800  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  the 
Delaware.  Recently  they  have  been  using  up 
to  the  maximum  allotment  of  their  water 
supply  from  the  river. 

As  "progress  "  continues  to  take  its  toll  on 
the  water  resources  of  the  mighty  Delaware, 
it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  small- 
er, less  costly  alternatives  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Delaware  will  satisfactorily  meet  the 
region's  flood  control  needs  when  combined 
with  the  four  major  reservoirs  already  con- 
structed since  1955. 

We  have  had  no  major  floods  in  the  Dela- 
ware valley  since  1955.  even  though  we  have 
had  tremendous  thunderstorms  and  torren- 
tial rains  since  then. 

It  Is  obvious  the  lack  of  a  flood  is  due  to 
a  larger  number  of  impoundments  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Delaware.  So,  in  effect,  we 
already  have  a  flood  control  system. 

PROHIBIT  FUNDS   FOR   CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Subcommittee 
not  to  fund  money  for  the  construction  of 
the  dam,  now  or  In  the  future. 

At  the  very  least,  I  would  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  to  maintain  the 
environmental  posture  It  took  last  year  by 
Including  language  In  their  report  barring 
the  tise  of  construction  funds  until  the  en- 
vironmental questions  have  been  fully 
resolved. 

I  feel  such  a  posture  would  be  fully  justi- 
fied, and  backed  up  not  only  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  but  also  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  May  I 
quote  in  part  from  a  letter  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Howard  H.  Callawav  of  February 
4,  1974. 

In  It.  Deputy  Director  Frederick  V.  Malek 
states: 

"Funds  programmed  for  use  In  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  for  the  Tocks  Island  project 
will  continue  to  be  used  only  for  land  ac- 
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qulsltlon  unUl  the  outstanding  environmen- 
tal problems  associated  with  the  {roject 
have  been  resolved."  : 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  M^bers 
of  the  Subcommittee,  for  your  tlms  and 
aMentlnu  to  my  remarlLs  against  Uiq  con- 
st ruction  of   the  Tocks  Island  Dam.      f 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  i^ood 
Control  Act  of  1936.  before  the  F«jderal 
Government  may  involve  itself  Jn  a 
project  of  this  type,  it  must  firit  be 
determined  "if  the  benefits  to  whqpisc- 
ever  they  may  accrue  are  in  excels  of 
the  estimated  costs  and  If  the  live^  and 
social  seciiTity  of  the  people  are  c^her- 
wLse  adversely  affected."  If  we  consider 
my  foregoing  statement,  and  .-  the 
economic  effect  of  the  Tocks  Inland 
project,  it  is  obvious  that  it  isS  not 
economically  viable  and  the  conditic^  set 
forth  by  Federal  law  is  not  met.       ; 

In  evaluating  the  time  streanj  of 
benefits  and  costs,  the  corj^s  ased  eS  dis- 
count rate  of  only  3'8  percent.  JThis 
severely  shortchanges  the  taxpayer  J  The 
current  rate  used  by  commercial  bail|ts  Is 
7-5  percent.  The  Water  Resources  CJpun- 
cil  would  set  it  at  6 ''a  percent  and  pr^ate 
industry  usually  looks  for  a  returft  of 
10  percent.  Even  by  minimum  standird.s. 
there  is  no  justification  for  evaluaeting 
the  project  at  such  a  law  rate  of  re^irn. 
Why  should  we  .spend  our  taxpa&'ers 
dollars  on  tliis  project  when  it  mfans 
excluding  a  project  of  higher  yield?  : 

Government  investment  in  pro|ects 
with  insufficient  discount  future  bei»flts 
when  the  small  dollars  invested  ^se- 
where  could  return  9  to  10  perceift  is 
poor  fiscal  policy.  By  using  a  6''8-per|;ent 
rate  for  major  projects  such  as  Tocl^  we 
would  still  Insure  the  need  of  our  fidure 
goierations.  At  the  same  time  It  wi>ukl 
guard  a8:alnst  the  approval  of  economi- 
cally nonviable  projects.  ; 

Assuming  that  the  benefit  flares 
projected  by  the  corps  are  correct.:  the 
following  table  will  provide  some  klif- 
fertnt  figures  for  economic  viabillt^.  If 
more  aceptable  rates  are  used.  Fiflires 
use  dare  1970  prices,  100  year  life.    .: 
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|la  miHions  of  daUan| 


Benafits 


3H 


Army 
Corps 


Racitatiaa n  708 

Po*»r 3  230 

Water  supply lo  ?35 

Flood  control 3.  g24 


EOf 


4.408 
1.000 
4.646 
2.241 


ToUl 28.99i 


12.295 


The  difference  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  corps  has  overstated  the  power  and 
water  supply  benefits  by  failing  to  choose 
the  lowest  cost  alternatives.  However, 
the  greatest  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  recreation  benefits. 

The  Environmental  Etefense  Fund 
charges  that  the  corps  has  overestimated 
the  length  of  the  recreation  season;  over- 
estimated the  value  of  a  recreation  day; 
inaccurately  estimated  the  impact  of 
drought  conditions  on  recreation  attend- 
ance; underestimated  the  consequences 
of  inclement  weather  on  recreation  at- 
tendance, and  failed  to  estimate  the  net 
difference  in  recreation  attendance  at 
tlie  area  as  it  exists  today  and  as  it 
would  exLst  at  project  completion. 

If  we  subtract  the  annual  cost,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  Tocks  Island  is  not 
iin  economically  sound  investment.  With 
a  beneflt-to-co.st  ratio  of  .08  to  1  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  law  and  therefore 
should  not  be  imdertaken. 

Cost,  benefit — Tocks  Island 
( Millions  at  dollars) 
Benefits  S'aTi 

Recreation   4.408 

Power    1.000 

Water    supply 4.846 

Flood    control 2.241 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 


4- 


Total  benefits 12.295 

Costs: 

Interest  and  amortization 7.  523 

Operation  and  malnteoAQce 1.861 

Replacements   .660 

Kconomic  lasses 4.503 

Fish  and  wildlife  loss .500 

Annual  waste  treatment  costs .674 

Investment    amortization .  677 
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at  an  average  cost  of  $400  mUlion.  and 
the  estimates  for  expanded  road  facilities 
vary  In  equally  staggering  amounts. 

These  costs  must  be  incurred  before 
any  of  the  estimated  benefits  can  ac- 
crue. In  addition,  these  costs  must,  for 
the  most  part,  he  born  by  the  residents 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  inconceivable  tliat 
these  required  costs  are  not  calculated  in 
the  benefit  cost  ratio.  If  nothing  else,  the 
residents  of  New  Jersey  should  Insist  that 
the  retui-n  on  their  investment  in  sewage 
facilities  and  roads  reflect  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Since  1962,  when  the  Tocks  Lslard 
project  was  authorized  at  $90  million, 
the  estimate  has  increased  to  over  $3C3 
niUlion.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  thetic 
are  only  estimates,  and  as  such  are  not 
upi)pr  limits  and  certainly  are  not  legally 
binding.  Tliey  are  essentially  open-ended 
authorizations  which  transfer  all  further 
authority  to  those  who  handle  the  ap- 
jiropriations  process.  In  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing and  promote  sound  fiscal  policy,  the 
fantastic  escalation  of.  the  Tocks  Island 
estimates  could  prove  to  be  the  source  of 
.serious  fiscal  problems. 

I  urge  that  this  committee  look  again 
at  the  Tocks  Island  project  with  respect 
to  both  its  environmental  and  economi- 
cal impact  on  the  Delaware  region  and 
tlie  entire  country.  I  am  certain  that  a 
complete  and  unbiased  revaluation  of  the 
cnUre  project  will  expose  Its  inadequacy 
and  result  in  its  termination. 


IRS  REPLY  TO  QUESTION  ON  PRESI- 
DENT'S TAXES 


HON. 


Benefits 


3>« 


10 


ToteJ  annual  costs 16.387 

Even  granting  the  arguabllity  of  the 
BOP'S  figures,  they  are  certainly  closer 
than  those  of  the  corps.  The  corps  esti- 


Recreation.. ......  ii.w .|.....     ,^^  ^3  million  annual  visitors  over 

watersuppty 19.236 '''I'"""""I']|i;r"     98-day  season  at  a  value  of  approxi 

Flood  csRtial 3.K4  - 


Total      ... 
Cost 
BeiMfitcoslraiio.. 


The  closer  we  get  to  a  more  comifer- 
cially  acceptable  rate,  the  more  econom- 
ically questionable  the  project  becomes. 

If  we  examine  the  benefits  a  bit  c^ser 
it  is  apparent  that  they  are  oversta^. 
Any  reduction  would  evai  further: re- 
duce the  beneflt/coBt  ratio. 

A  very  good  analysis  of  the  projected 
benefits  was  made  by  the  Envl^n- 
mental  Defense  Fund.  Essentially  giey 
determined  that  the  benefits  to  ac<jrue 
from  the  project  were  about  50  percent 
less  than  those  projected  by  the  Corjis  of 
Engineers.  i 


mately  $1.35/each.  This  only  nets  $5,670 
million— far  short  of  the  $11.7  million  In 
their  projections.  In  order  for  the  Tocks 
Island  project  to  net  $11.7  million  dollars 
at  the  recreational  day  yalue  of  $1 .35.  the 
number  of  annual  visitors  would  have  to 
be  over  8*i  million,  or  close  to  90.000 
people  per  day  for  the  season.  Even  if  we 
assume  no  Inclement  weather  at  all,  this 
is  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
visitors  that  facilities  are  planned  for. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  has  lim- 
ited annual  visitation  to  4  million,  such 
benefits  are  impossible. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  sewage  facilities  or  expanded 
access  roads  necessary  to  service  Tocks 
trafSc  are  included  in  the  corps  costs. 
The  sewage  facilities  alone  are  estimated 


CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHEaENTATI\-ES 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  I  asked  the  CMnmissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  whether  the  PresidMit's 
voluntary  reimbursement  of  his  1969 
underpayment  of— according  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion— $171,055  could  be  treated  as  a  char- 
itable contribution — deductible  from  his 
1974  taxes — or  whether  it  is  subject  to 
apphcation  for  being  refunded  to  the 
President  any  time  during  the  next  2 
years. 
The  Commissioner  replied  that — 
Tfc '  current  position  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  that  a  voluntary  payment 
of  a  tax  barred  by  the  statute  of  llmltatlon.s 
is  an  overpayment  which  will  be  refunded 
by  the  Service  upon  the  filing  of  a  timely 
Calm  .... 

Most  of  these  provisions  would  be  al- 
tered In  the  case  that  a  finding  of  civil 
or  criminal  fraud  is  made. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  IRS  follows: 

Apul  22,  1974. 
Hon.  CuAttua  A.  Vavik, 
House  of  Mepreaentatives. 
V/athingtOH,  UC 

DKAa  Ma.  Vakik:  Tlxls  is  In  reply  to  your 
letters  of  April  8  and  April  10,  1974,  con- 
cerning President  Nixon's  paymaut  of  In- 
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come   taxes  for   the   year    1969.   SpeclficaUy, 
vou    have   raised    the    following    questions: 


(1)  whether  such  payment  may  be  treated 
OS  a  cbaritable  contribution  to  the  United 
.States  Goyernment  under  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and  (2) 
whether  such  payment  may  be  refunded  un- 
der section  6511  of  the  Code  within  two 
\cars  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Because  of  the  policy  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  protect  the  privacy  of  all 
I, ^payers,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  apprecl- 
.ite  my  InabUlty  to  comment  specifically 
ulth  respect  to  President  NUon's  tax  status. 
However,  a  general  statement  of  the  law  and 
of  current  Internal  Revenue  Service  policy, 
as  they  relate  to  yoiu:  questions,  might  be 
usefiU. 

The  current  position  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
niue  Service  Is  that  a  voluntary  payment 
nt  a  tax  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  an  overpayment  which  will  be  re- 
funded by  the  Service  upon  the  filing  of  a 
timely  claim  pursuant  to  section  6511  of  the 
Code.  This  position  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954:  (I)  section  6401  (a),  which 
provides  that  the  payment  of  a  barred  tax 
constitutes  an  overpayment;  and  (2)  sec- 
tion 6402  (a),  which  provides  that  the  C<Mn- 
•  mlssloner  shall,  within  the  applicable  period 
of  limitations,  refund  overpayments.  Thus, 
an  amount  which  is  paid  as  a  tax  after  the 
expiration  of  the  statutory  period  of  limi- 
tations remains  a  payment  of  tax  subject  to 
refund  and  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution 
or  gift  within  the  meaning  of  section  170 
of  the  Code.  In  general,  no  deduction  for 
a  charitable  contribution  is  allowable  where 
the  taxpayer  may,  by  his  action,  obtain  a 
refund    of    the    amount    contributed. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  a  taxpayer 
will  receive  no  refimd  unless  and  unUl  a 
claim  for  refund  U  filed.  In  addition,  tmy 
recommended  refund,  if  in  excess  of  (loo,- 
000,  must  first  be  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
I  hope  tliat  this  letter  has  been  helpful 
to  you. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DoMAU)  C.  Alexander. 


DETROIT  GETS  TOP  RATING— FOR 
CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  KicRKAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sad  days 
indeed,  have  fallen  upon  Michigan's 
largest  city,  Detroit.  It  was  known  that 
the  homicide  rate  was  higii  and  "Mo- 
town"  was  rapidly  becoming  known  as 
"murder  town,"  but  this  most  recent 
study  released  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  purports  to  show  that  Detroit  is 
among  the  most  crime  ridden  cities  in 
the  Nation  and  indeed  ranks  first  in 
many  categories  of  crime.  The  article 
from  the  Sunday  News  of  April  14,  1974 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Stmday  News  Apr.  14,  1974] 

DETRorr  Gets  Top  Ratinc — For  Crime 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washington.— In  1972.  almost  four-fifths 
of  all  of  ths  businesses  In  Detroit  were  either 
burglarised  or  robbed,  and  nrarly  a  thlrt  of 
the  city's  IiouaeJloIds  were  the  targets  of 
burglary  and  theft. 

Sound  taeredibie? 

Perhaps,  but  ttioee  somewhat  astounding 
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statistics  are  contained  in  a  $10  miUlon 
Justice  Department  report  purporting  to 
show  that  actual  crime  Is  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  reported  crime  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and  five 
times  higher  In  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  reptort,  scheduled  for  crfHcial  release 
Sunday,  was  based  on  Interviews  conducted 
by  U.3.  Census  Btireau  census  takers  with 
some  25,000  persons  and  2,000  businesses  in 
each  of  the  nation's  five  largest  cities. 

The  survey,  commissioned  by  the  National 
Crime  Panel  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (LEAA),  claims  to  show 
that  3.1  million  crimes  occurred  In  those 
cities  In  1972,  even  though  the  cities'  police 
departments  reported  a  total  of  only  1.2  mU- 
lion crimes. 

Detroit  led  four  of  the  major  categories 
contained  in  the  report.  Among  them: 

Detroit  had  the  highest  rate  of  serious 
crime — 68  per  1.000  persons — while  Phila- 
delphia had  63,  Chicago  56;  Los  Angeles  53, 
and  New  York  ?6. 

Detroit  had  the  highest  rate  per  household 
of  burglary,  174  per  1,000  households,  com- 
pared with  146  for  Los  Angeles,  118  for  Chi- 
cago, 109  for  Philadelphia  and  68  for  New 
Yort. 

Detroit  had  the  highest  rate  for  burglaries 
of  businesses,  615  per  1,000,  compared  with 
390  for  Philadelphia,  328  for  New  York,  317 
for  Chicago  and  31 1  for  Los  Angeles. 

Detroit  had  the  highest  rate  of  robbery  of 
businesses,  179  per  1,000,  compared  with  116 
for  Pluladelphia,  103  for  New  York,  77  for 
Chicago  and  47  for  Los  Angeles. 

Those  figures  are  particularly  startling 
when  compared  with  the  crimes  actually 
tallied  by  th«  Detroit  Police  Department  In 
1972. 

While  Detroit  police  recorded  129.647  aerl- 
otis  crimes  that  year,  the  National  Crime 
Panel's  survey  claims  there  were  actuallv 
345,600. 

In  1972,  Detroit  police  recorded  42,563  bur- 
glaries of  households  and  businesses.  The 
survey  claims  there  were  actually  109,800. 
Detroit  Police  Commissioner  Philip  G.  Tan- 
nian.  Informed  of  the  report's  findings  last 
week,  declined  to  comment  on  them  untu 
he  could  thoroughly  sttidy  the  i^wrt. 

But  Donald  F.  SantareUi,  chief  adminis- 
trator of  the  LEAA.  said  at  a  press  briefing 
Thursday  that  he  had  "no  doubts  whatso- 
ever" about  the  authenticity  of  the  report's 
sUtlstlcs. 

"This  is  a  completely  new  way  to  measure 
crime,"  be  sakl.  "For  the  first  thne  In  his- 
tory, we  have  an  accurate  measurement  of 
crime  .  .  .  right  from  the  victim's  mouth, 
which  has  been  qualified  in  an  unassailable 
manner." 

SantareUi  said  the  Census  Bureau  used  at 
least  150  census  takers  in  each  city,  when  it 
conducted  the  interrlews  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1973.  No  one  under  12  was 
interviewed. 

"These  were  an  trained  census  bureau  per- 
sonnel," he  said,  "and  they  used  the  latest, 
the  very  latest  te<auiiqtiea,''  he  emphasized. 
■Of  course,  not  all  these  statistics  are  hard 
ones  because  they  rely  on  human  memory, 
but  they  stUl  are  the  most  accnrBte  meas- 
urements we've  ever  had." 

The  report.  SantareUi  said,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  people  dont  report  crime  "be- 
cause it  Isn't  worth  tt,  they  don't  believe  the 
crlmmal  Justice  system  works  well  enough  to 
make  tt  wcathwhlle. 

"This  survey  tells  va  Jost  how  tnmed  off 
people  are  to  the  criminal  justice  OTstem  "  be 
said. 

"We  must  try  to  turn  tliem  on  again.  We 
must  bring  consumerism  to  criminal  Justice." 

Santarelll  seemed  confused  at  times  dur- 
ing questioning  by  newsmen,  many  of  whom 
openly  toM  hhn  they  were  skeptical  of  the 

report's  flruHwgn 

At  one  point,  he  saU,  "This  leport  vlrtu- 
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ally  renders  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port obsolete,"  but  seconds  later,  he  con- 
ceded that  "there's  really  no  way  to  compare 
the  two  reports  .  .  .  like  apples  and  oranges  ' 
Asked  why  murder  was  not  Included 
among  the  serious  crimes  svirveved  by  the 
panel.  Santarelll  said: 

"All  of  our  statistics  are  based  on  Inter- 
views with  the  victims,  but  of  course,  we 
couldn't   interview   a  dead   p«»on." 

Each  of  the  125,000  persons  Interviewed  in 
the  massive  surve.'  of  the  five  cities  was 
asked  to  respond  to  236  quesllo:is  In  a  20- 
page  questionnaire. 

The  qtjestions  ranged  from  ones  on  atti- 
tudes, such  as  "Is  there  anything  vou  don't 
hke  about  this  neighborhood?"  to  ones  about 
actual  crimes,  such  as  "Did  anyone  beat  vou 
up.  attack  you  cm-  hit  you  with  somethinp. 
.■^iich  as  a  rock  or  bottle  during  the  last  12 
months?" 

The  questions  covered  rape,  robberv,  lar- 
ceny, assault,  burglary  and  auto  theft. 

According  to  the  survey,  about  45  percent 
of  the  3.1  milUon  criminal  acts  that  It  was 
told  about  were  carried  out  against  indlvld- 
i;als,  40  percent  against  households  and  15 
percent  against  businesses. 

Thefts  constituted  a  majority  of  all  crimes 
against  persons,  ■while  about  a  third  of  all 
personal   Incidents   Involved   violence 

In  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  crimes  Ir- 
volving  or  threatening  violence,  the  confron- 
tation was  between  strangers,  the  reports 
said. 

lUnorlties.  including  blacks  and  Spanish- 
Americans,  were  the  victims  of  robbery  and 
aggravated  assault  at  much  higher  rates  than 
whites,  the  rep>ort  said. 

Other  findings  contained  In  the  report 
were: 

Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia  had  ti.e 
highest  rate  of  assault.  34  per  1,000.  followed 
by  Detroit  wltb  33,  Chicago  with  26  and  New 
York  with  10. 

Detroit  led  in  robbery  and  attempted  rob- 
bery 'With  Injury  against  individuals.  32  per 
1.000  ctwnpared  with  28  for  Philadelphia.  26 
for  Chicago.  24  for  New  York  and  16  for  Los 
Angeles. 

Detroit  also  was  high  In  attempted  assaults 
with  weapons,  recording  12  per  1,000  persons, 
while  Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia  had  10 
such  Incidents  per  1,000  persons,  foUowed  bv 
Chicago  with  rtght  and  New  York  with  six. 
Santarelll  said  there  were  no  clear-cut  expla- 
nations for  many  of  the  findings  In  the  re- 
port. 

"Why  Is  there  such  a  wide  disparity  of 
crime  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
two  cities  only  90  miles  apart?"  he  asked 

"In  funding  this  study,  the  LEAAs  goal  Is 
to  spark  questions  like  that  In  the  minds  of 
criminal  Justice  planners,  admlnlstratOTS  and 
enloroement  personnel,  and  ttien  generate 
programs  and  projects  to  provide  effective 
answers,"  he  said. 

Santarelll  obwrred  that  the  stirvey  fotind 
that  the  most  frequent  reasons  given'  for  net 
reporting  crime  were :  Nothing  could  be  done 
because  of  lack  «rf  proof,  S4  percent;  not  Im- 
portant enough,  28  percent:  police  would  not 
want  to  be  bothered,  8  percent:  too  incon- 
venient, 5  percent:  private  or  personal  mat- 
ter, 4  percent;  and  afraid  of  reprisal.  2  per- 
cent. 


APPRECIATION  SHOWN  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AiaCNIBTRATION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP    RHODE    ISIJLND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  the  economy  of  Rhode  Island 
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suffered  a  stunning  blow  when  t^  De- 
partment of  Defense  ordered  hu^  cut- 
backs In  the  naval  facilities  at  Qqonset, 
Davisville,  and  Newport.  With  the  |oss  of 
the  Navy,  the  largest  single  employer 
in  Rhode  Island,  prophets  of  t  doom 
>peedily  arose  to  voice  dire  forebodings. 
Once  again,  as  it  has  since  the  dkys  of 
founder  Roger  Williams,  the  resilient 
spirit  inherent  in  the  character  of  flhode 
Islanders  bounced  up  to  confront  ftdver- 
sity  and  turn  it  to  advantage.  ; 

With  courage  and  initiative,  th^  citi- 
zens  took   positive   action   toward  eco- 
nomic recovery,  first  seeking  aid?  from 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies^  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Administraition. 
In     similar     circumstances.     Federal 
agencies     proferring     help     are    joften 
abused  and  slandered  by  the  popiilace, 
and  rarely  accorded  the  smallest  degree 
of  gratitude  or  acknowledgement.  jYom 
Newport.     R.I..     one     of     the     hardest 
hit     areas     in     the     naval     cutbacks. 
Councilman  Lawrence  E.  Newson®  has 
extended .  thanks   and   appreciatiw  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  en- 
deavors on  behalf  of  that  city.  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  wiQi  the 
sentiments  of   Newport.   Mr.   Newisome, 
and  all  Rhode  Island,  as  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  8.   Kleppe.   Adminlsfrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Newport.  R  I..  March.  31.  I$74. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Kleppk. 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Admir^stra- 
tion,  Wastiington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Kleppe:  It  has  been  aln»8t  a 
year  since  the  Department  of  Defenaf  an- 
nounced the  cutback  In  Newport,  Khode 
Island,  and  I  felt  this  was  a  good  time  io  re- 
flect on  what  has  been  accomplished  (fiiring 
the  past  year  to  facilitate  our  economic 
recovery. 

As  a  city  official  who  has  been  deerfy  In- 
volved In  Improving  the  business  cltoate, 
I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  one  of 
the  foremost  Impressions  that  has  been  left 
with  the  City  CouncU.  From  the  day  9f  the 
disestablishment  announcement  we  hare  re- 
ceived more  attention  and  cooperation;  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  th4n  all 
the  other  agencies  combined.  The  direction 
we  have  received  has  made  our  Job  much 
easier. 

We  would  especially  lUce  to  thank*  Dan 
Koehler  of  the  Washington  OtDce  and  lorallr. 
Charley  Fogarty  and  his  team  lncludli%[  Ed 
Mlgllacclo  and  Sal  DeSlmone.  These  geptle- 
men  have  made  countless  trips  to  Neifport 
to  participate  In  workshops,  meetings,^  and 
Individual  conferences.  Their  understanding 
and  expertise  have  been  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  City  CouncU  and  especlaUy  bjc  the 
small  business  community.  It  Is  hoped.-that 
this  cooperation  will  continue  as  loag  as 
there  are  small  business  people  in  Newport 
who  need  your  help.  ; 

Sincerely  yours.  ' 


Lawrence  E    Newsowe. 
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WHY    I   BELIEVE    RICHARD    NIXON 
SHOULD  BE  IMPEACHED    S 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  gL. 

OF   CALITORNIA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Si>eaker.  today,  6  months  after  Presiint 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nixon  fired  Special  Prosecutor  Archi- 
bald Cox,  the  American  people  are 
deeply  troubled.  Public  opinion  surveys 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  Richard  Nixon  was  involved 
in  at  least  some  aspects  of  the  Watergate 
coverup,  and  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
being  honest  in  his  statements  about  the 
missing  and  erased  tapes.  If.  in  fact. 
Richard  Nixon  is  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him,  he  Ls  entitled  to  have  these 
doubts  dispelled,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  also  so  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  once  again  maintain  a 
modicum  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
officials  they  elect  to  high  public  office. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  Richard  Nixon 
has  been  lying  to  us  about  the  various 
allegations  against  him.  he  must  be  re- 
moved from  office  and  replaced  with 
someone  who  can  command  the  basic 
respect  which  Americans  should  have 
for  their  highest  Government  official. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Nation, 
in  their  great  wisdom,  provided  a  means 
for  resolving  such  a  situation  right  in  the 
U.S.    Constitution.    When    there    exists 
substantial  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  or   a  civil  officer  of   the   United 
States,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
empowered  to  "impeach"  the  official  be- 
fore the  Senate.  "Impeachment"  merely 
means  to  accuse  one  of  an  offense,  and 
requires  a  majority  vote  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  then  must  weigh  the  evi- 
dence and  find  the  accused  Innocent  or 
guilty.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  all  Sen- 
ators present  for  the  vote  is  required  for 
a  conviction,  in  which  case  the  official  is 
removed   from  office.   Otherwise,   he   is 
found   innocent,   as   President   Andrew 
Johnson  was  when  he  was  impeached  a 
century  a«o.  and  continues  to  hold  office. 
The  charges  against  Mr.   Nixon   are 
serious  enough,  and  the  evidence  that 
has  thus  far  been  revealed  against  him  Is 
substantial  enough,  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  believe  his 
claims  of  innocezice.  The  only  way  In 
which  we  can  settle  the  matter  is  through 
a  trial  in  the  Senate,  and  that  requires 
that  Mr.  Nixon  first  be  Impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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JAMAICA   PLAIN   YOUTH   WEEK 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    MASSACHOSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25.  1974 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  community  organizations  in  Bos- 
ton sponsor  the  Annual  Jamaica  Plain 
Youth  Week.  Mr.  Jack  Doherty,  founder 
of  the  event,  has  fashioned  this  into  a 
genuine  opportunity  for  all  concerned 
individuals  and  organization  to  serve  Ja- 
maica Plain  youngsters.  I  would  like  to 
place  In  the  Congressional  Record,  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  Trib- 
une describing  the  preparations  for  this 
event: 

Youth  Wkkk  Planned  April   13-21 

The  sixth  Annual  Jamaica  Plain  Youth 
Week  will  be  held  April  13-31.  and  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  agencies  In  the  coinnuinlty. 


This  ■■Spectacular"  will  be  open  to  all 
youth  of  Jamaica  Plain  from  the  ages  seven 
to  seventeen  and  those  who  go  to  school  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Kicking  off  the  events  will  be 
dress  contest,  swimming  and  basketball  com- 
mence at  noon  on  April  13lh.  Jack  Doherty 
the  parade  chairman  and  co-founder  of 
Youth  Week,  has  appointed  Cmdr.  Thomas 
Kelly.  District  16  VFW,  as  the  Grand  Mar- 
shall of  this  affair.  The  list  of  events  during 
youth  week  are  as  follows — Street  hockey, 
bowling,  one  on  one  basketball,  road  and 
bike  races,  Plng-Pong.  talent  show,  and  ugly 
dress  conteet.  swimming  and  basketball  com- 
petition, an  essay  contest,  field  and  track 
events,  pass-punt  and  kick  contest,  photog- 
raphy exhibits,  arts  and  crafts  exhibits,  and 
to  follow  up  the  events,  an  award  and  ban- 
quet night.  All  applications  forms  are  to  be 
returned  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  so  the  plan- 
ning committee  can  make  all  the  necessarv 
arrangements. 

Application  forms  are  available  through 
the  schools  In  the  community  as  well  as  the 
Youth  Resource  Center  up  at  Curtis  Hall, 
and  the  Yotith  OfBce  at  ESAC,  169  Amory 
street,  also  at  the  Agasslz  and  Hennlgan  Com- 
munity schools. 

For  those  that  are  Interested  In  contribut- 
ing financially  to  the  Youth  Week  events  or 
those  Interested  In  volunteering  their  serv- 
ices, contact  Jack  Doherty  at  524-7000  or 
Bonnie  Gorman  at  524-2555. 

Members  of  the  general  planning  commit- 
tee Include:  John  Grady,  Paul  Mclrney,  Jack 
Doherty,  Jim  Knoc^;  Gen.  Chairman.  Bon- 
nie Gorman,  Pablo  Cruz.  Chops  Porter,  Rick 
Caplstram.  Mary  Phlnney,  Billy  Hughes  and 
Don  Watson, 

Final  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
Jamaica  Plain  youth  Week  Talent  Show  to  be 
held  at  2  p.m.  on  13  April  at  the  Agasslz  Com- 
munity School  Auditorium.  The  13th  Is  going 
to  be  a  very  full  day  for  Jamaica  Plain  Youth 
with  the  kick-off  parade  commencing  at 
noon — terminating  at  the  Agasslz  School 
where  the  Pun  Fair  then  gets  under  way. 
providing  exciting  entertainment  'or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

The  major  highlight  of  this  Fun  Fair  will 
be  the  Talent  Show  which  Is  open  to  all 
youth,  seven  to  seventeen.  The  booking  pre- 
requisite Is  none  other  than  a  desire  to  have 
fun!  Any  and  all  forms  of  talent — from  dance 
to  drama  and  from  songs  to  spoons.  So  come 
one-oome  all — but  come  soon.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  you  "book"  your  engagement  by 
Monday  7  April.  This  can  be  done  In  two 
ways:  either  call  Bonnie  Gorman  at  524-2555, 
or  submit  your  appllcatlen  to  your  local 
Community  School,  Curtis  Hall  Youth  Re- 
source Center,  or  to  ESAC, 

Concurrently  there  will  be  an  all  day  ex- 
hibit at  the  Agasfilz  of  Art  Treasures  pro- 
duced by  Jamaica  Plain  Youth  throughout 
the  year.  Display  Items  wUl  include  photog- 
raphy, canvases,  various  artifacts  and  "pop 
arf.  We  encourage  any  and  all  struggling 
artists  to  submit  media  material  to  the  art 
department  of  the  Youth  Week  Committee 
by  Wednesday,  9  AprU.  Space  can  be  secured 
by  calling  Bonnie  at  524-2655. 


IS  GRAND  JURY  SYSTEM  IN  NEED 
OP   OVERHAULING? 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use 
of  the  grand  jury  has  not  only  been  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  a 
result  of  the  Watergate-related  indict- 
ments   but   the    increasing   controversy 
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over  the  procedures  of  the  Grand  Jury 
prosecutors  as  related  to  its  use  in  local 
as  well  as  Federal  courts. 

The  Suburbanite  Economist,  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper  chain  serving  Chi- 
cago and  its  suburbs,  is  known  for  its 
thoughtful  and  very  prudent  editorial 
style.  Therefore,  I  believe  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  April  7,  on  this  subject  merits 
careful  consideration : 

Is  Gband  Jukt  System  in  Need  or 

OVERHAOLINC? 

Has  the  piuT>ose  of  the  Grand  Jury  system 
been  perverted? 

This  Is  a  question  that  is  the  caufe  of  in- 
creasing discussion  among  laymen  as  well  as 
lawyers. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  was  Inserted  In  our 
Judicial  system — England,  which  provided 
the  framework  for  our  government,  doesnt 
have  grand  Juries — the  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide a  buffer  between  the  citizen  and  tyran- 
nical officials.  Before  a  person  could  be 
brought  to  trial  an  Impartial  panel  of  clU- 
zens  would  consider  the  charges  and  deter- 
mine If  there  were  sulBclent  evidence  to 
Justify  a  trial.  This  would  prcTent  harass- 
ment of  innocent  citizens  by  a  prosecutor 
who  for  personal  or  political  reasons  de- 
cided to  bring  charges. 

Now,  however,  we  hear  frequent  expres- 
sions al  opinion  that  the  Grand  Jury  to  no 
longer  proving  such  a  barrier,  that  it  is  putty 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  prosecutor  and  that 
the  publicity  resulting  from  an  indictment 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  among  the 
general  pubUc  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  actual  trial. 
As  we  hear  them,  the  complaints  stem 
from  the  fact  that  when  one  appears  before 
the  Grand  Jury  he  is  not  permitted  to  have 
a  lawyer  present  to  counsel  him,  he  can  an- 
swer only  the  questions  put  to  him  and  may 
not  offer  information  in  his  behalf  unless 
permitted  to  do  so.  This  gives  the  prosecutor 
wide  leeway  In  asking  damaging  questions 
of  the  "when  did  you  quit  beating  your 
wife?"  nature. 

In  fact.  It  Is  becoming  not  uncc«nmon  for 
lawyers  to  advise  their  clients  to  "take  the 
fifth"  Instead  of  appear  befwe  the  Grand 
Jury.  They  believe  the  cards  are  so  stacked 
against  the  person  being  Investigated  that 
they  are  better  off  to  risk  the  onus  that 
comes  from  refusing  to  testify.  ThTw.  it  la 
apparently  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  one 
suffers  more  frcHn  an  actual  Indictment  or 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  fifth  admend- 
ment,  which  permits  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  grounds  of  possible  self-incrim- 
ination. 

That  such  opinions  exist,  In  whatever  small 
degree,  are  cause  for  a  speed-up  of  studies 
underway  to  improve  the  Grand  Jury  system. 

When  citizens  who  wish  only  to  speak  the 
truth  are  deterred  from  doing  so  becaxise  of 
a  fear  that  they  will  be  badgered  and  denied 
an  opportunity  to  properly  defend  them- 
selves, there  Is  something  wrong  with  our 
Judicial  system  and  It  should  be  corrected. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ion.  But  I  do  think  that  a  constituent  of 
mine  has  some  interesting,  and  perhaps 
valid,  comments  which  deserve  more 
than  my  limited  notice. 

He  calls  attention  to  two  new  styles 
which  he  claims  run  counter  to  the  na- 
tional needs  at  this  particiilar  time.  One 
is  the  "platform"  heels  and  soles  of  to- 
day's supposedly  chic  shoes,  both  men's 
and  women's.  The  other  is  the  exagger- 
ated cuffs  that  have  appeared  on  trousers 
and  slacks. 

The  superthick  shoes,  my  constituent 
contends,  are  using  up  much  needed  ma- 
terials for  no  good  economic  purpose  at  a 
time  of  growing  scarcities,  thus  driving 
prices  up  and  causing  concern  among 
suppliers  of  leather,  rubber,  and  synthetic 
materials  to  say  nothing  of  the  glee 
among  commodity  speculators.  He  asks: 

Why,  of  all  times,  must  we  have  these 
strange  shoe  styles  right  now?  If  there  were 
any  sense  to  the  situation,  then  shoe  soles 
and  heels  these  days  would  have  a  minimum 
of  depth.  One  pair  of  the  new  shoes  must 
take  enough  material  to  make  two  or  three 
pairs  of  ordinary  shoes. 
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THE  THICKER  SOLES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  25.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that,  as  a  poHtlcal  person.  I  am  treading 
on  perilous  grounds  In  the  field  of  fash- 


The  constituent  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  effects  of  the  "platforms' '  on 
the  wearer,  although  I  have  noticed 
claims  that,  by  making  one  less  agile, 
they  could  cause  falls  and  injuries.  But 
this  is  for  hospital  reports  to  determine. 
The  heavy  consumption  of  materials  is, 
however,  obvious. 

The  wide  trouser  cuff,  and  also  the 
"flare""  style  which  has  been  In  vogue 
for  some  time,  mtist  command  millions 
of  extra  yards  of  material  and  be  re- 
sponsible, in  large  part,  for  the  strain 
on  our  cotton  crop  and  synthetic  produc- 
tion. Why  have  these  fashions  bobbed 
up  now?  Is  there  a  plot  involved  to  dis- 
tress further  the  hard-pressed  American 
economy? 

The  answers  are  not  easy  to  find,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  little  commousense  in  the 
world  of  fashion  or  to  what  the  fashion 
market  will  accept.  Styles  change,  some- 
times on  whim,  and  what  was  in  favor 
one  season  becomes  an  outmoded  thing 
the  next,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  set 
rule  by  whkdi  the  transformations  are 
planned,  or  In  which  they  take  place.  So 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  we  find,  as  we  do 
now,  scarce  materials  being  used  up  for 
no  reasonable  purpose.  And  ther«  Is 
nothing,  of  course,  that  can  be  done 
about  it  except  to  meet  the  higher  costs 
which  such  violation  of  economics  brings 
about. 

However,  there  Is  one  consoling 
thought  which  my  constituent,  a  trou- 
bled man,  has  not  experienced,  or  so  I 
believe.  If  materials  do  get  shorter  and 
shorter  In  supply  and  costs  higher  and 
higher,  the  owner  of  "platform"  shoes 
will  be  In  good  position  to  walk  out  of 
the  consequences.  It  will  be  years  before 
he  or  she  wUl  need  half  soles  and  new 
heels.  And,  too,  the  wider  cuffs  on  pants 
could  provide,  if  needed,  a  ready  source 
of  patch  materials  for  worn-out  seats. 
So  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  all  this 
except  to  enter,  for  the  record,  a  plea 
for  the  style-setters  to  be  more  aware 
than  they  seem  to  be  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic condition. 


A  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


OF    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mi:  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day I  attended  a  dedication  of  an  ambu- 
lance for  use  in  Israel.  The  equivalent  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Israel  is  the  Red  Magen 
David,  which  literally  translated  is  the 
Red  Star  of  David.  That  ambulance  had 
been  purchased  by  the  membership  of 
the  Flatbush  Park  Jewish  Center  and  the 
Tel  Chai  Chapter  A.R.M.D.  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
three  young  Israelis,  Elazar  Nahalon, 
Yehudah  Pakula,  and  Hanoch  Durlacher, 
who  fell  in  the  defense  of  their  nation 
in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  One  of  their 
close  comrades  made  the  speech  of  dedi- 
cation, in  which  he  touched  upon  the 
memory  and  inspiration  of  his  three 
comrades.  In  it  he  simply  but  eloquently 
describes  them. 

Rabbi  Dand  S.  Halpem,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  center,  a\so  delivered  a 
moving  tribute  of  these  brave  young  men. 

Each  of  them  was  painfully  young, 
deeply  motivated  and  eamestlj-  selfless 
in  love  of  country  and  desire  to  serve. 
One  need  not  have  served  in  combat,  but 
insisted  on  doing  so,  and  as  a  result  met 
his  death. 

All  represented  the  unquenchable  spii- 
it  which  motivates  the  p>eople  of  Israel. 
All  perished  for  an  ideal  they  believed 
in:  the  inviolability  and  viability  of  their 
land  of  Israel. 

Their  sacrifice  and  how  it  was  describ- 
ed by  their  friend,  Binj-amin  Ben-Yitz- 
chak,  is  worth  sharing  with  other  mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  include  it  here. 

Speech  of  Dedication 
(By  BAbbi  Etevid  S.  Halpern) 
Today  we  are  gathered  here  to  dedicate  an 
ambulance  to  the  Red  Magen  David.  The 
ambulance  will  be  Inscribed  with  the  names; 
Elazar  Nahalon,  Tehudah  Pakula,  and  Han- 
och Durlacher,  three  boys  who  lived  In  Kib- 
butz STJeh  Ellyahu  and  gave  their  lives 
during  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  I  wUl  tell  you 
a  bit  about  each  one. 

I  went  to  school  with  Hanoch;  he  was  In 
my  class.  We  were  very  close,  and  his  loss 
was  hard  on  me.  Although  a  mine  injury 
lowered  his  mllltarj-  profile  after  the  six  day 
war,  he  worked  hard  and  dedicated  himself 
to  remaining  an  officer  In  the  Army.  When 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  broke  ont,  Hanoch  was 
not  required  to  Uke  part  in  combat,  but  he 
remained  in  the  fight.  He  died  on  Slmchat 
Torah,  and  like  Moshe  Rabanu,  on  his  birth- 
day. Just  before  his  death,  he  had  promised 
his  fellow  soldiers  that  he  would  return  to 
finish  the  Hakafct,  with  a  Torah  taken 
from  the  new  settlement  of  Ramat  Magshlm- 
Im.  but  he  never  did  .  .  . 

Elazar  was  younger  than  r.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  my  brother.  Rafael.  He  was  a 
pilot  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  re- 
turning with  a  helicopter  full  of  wounded 
soldiers,  but  they,  too,  never  returned  .  .  . 

I  never  met  Yehuda,  but  he  represented 
the  soul  of  Israel.  He  was  not  Israeli  born, 
but  was  born  and  raised  In  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. He  came  to  the  KlbbtrfeB  Ulpan  Just 
three  years  ago.  and  decided  to  remain  and 
join  the  Army.  He  was  killed  on  the  Suez 
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Canal  on  the  v«ry  first  day  of  the  wan  When 
his  parents  learned  of  his  death  In  Australia, 
ihey  came  to  the  Kibbutz  and  in  sflte  of 
their  sorrow,  remained  to  work  and  hap  out 
because  of  the  shortage  In  manpoweft 

The  dedication  of  the  ambulance  koday 
f'ands  for  life.  These  boys,  Elazar  Na|alon, 
Yehudah  PaJcula.  and  Hanoch  DurStcher. 
who  died  for  Eretz  Israel,  represent  allfthoee 
who  died  for  this  cause.  In  behalf  of  Kfcbutz 
b  Deh  Eaiyahu,  I  wish  to  express  my  ^cere 
appreciation  for  this  honor.  I  am  Bur4  that 
m  some  way.  this  will  be  a  comfort  td  their 
families  and  will  preserve  their  met  lorles 
LOlam. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TCJ  IN- 
CREASE THE  MILEAGE  ALIOW- 
ANCE  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOtEES 
USING  THEIR  PRIVATE  AUTCjUO- 
BILES  TO  CARRY  OUT  GOViRN- 
MENT  BUSINESS  ; 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHUJIST 

OF    VIRGINIA  : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^fTATIYES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974     \ 

^  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speakef,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  legislation  t<i  pro- 
vide the  Administrator  of  the  Gesieral 
Services  Administration  with  the  au- 
thority to  Increase  the  mileage  allow- 
ance for  Federal  employees  whd  use 
their  private  automobiles  on  GoTem- 
ment  business.  With  the  recent  dramatic 
increases  In  the  cost  of  gasoline,  a4  well 
as  the  reduced  mileage  per  ggallon 
achieved  by  new  cars  due  to  antiijollu- 
tion  devices,  the  cost  of  operatii^  an 
automobile  has  increased  substanflally. 
In  response  to  the  rising  cost,  the  ?GSA 
Administrator  recently  raised  thi  al- 
lowance to  12  cents  per  mile  which  &  the 
highest  mileage  rate  allowed  undef  ex- 
isting law.  ; 

Since  recent  studies  have  de^ion- 
strated  that  the  cost  of  operatiag  a 
standard  size  automobile  is  now  at  3east 
14.4  cents  per  mile,  and  may  be  as  Jilgh 
as  16.5  cents  per  mile,  the  bill  I  aiB  In- 
troducing today  will  grant  the  GS/t  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  to  increase  the 
mileage  allowance  up  to  as  much  4s  17 
cents  per  mile. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  Ifgis- 
lation  would  not  mandate  an  immediate 
increase  to  17  cents  per  mile.  It  \^uld 
merely  Increase  the  statutory  celling  on 
the  mileage  allowance  from  the  present 
12  cents  to  17  cents.  The  Administifitor 
would  have  the  discretion  to  set  the*ct- 
ual  allowance  In  accordance  with  t^to- 
moblle  operating  costs  at  any  given  IJme. 
The  General  Services  Administrattion 
recently  conducted  a  study  which  Indi- 
cated that  the  average  cost  of  opera tftig  a 
standard  size  automobile  is  14.4  cents 
per  mile.  This  figure  was  based  ortthe 
operating  costs  in  suburban  Baltimore, 
an  area  which  is  believed  to  reflect  the 
average  prices,  taxes,  and  road  and  <frlv- 
ing  conditions  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
However,  the  study  also  points  out  that 
the  costs  of  driving  in  many  other  metro- 
politan areas,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York,  are  considerably 
hi!,'her  than  14.4  cents  per  mile.  In  addi- 
tion, the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
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tion  has  recently  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  driving  has  climbed  to  tn  average  of 
16.5  cents  per  mile  for  most  motorists. 
Since  neither  the  GSA  nor  the  AAA 
studies  reflect  the  most  recent  increases 
in  the  price  of  gasoline.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  a  ceiling  of  17  cents  is  quite 
reasonable. 

The  law  states  that  Federal  employees 
can  use  their  private  automobiles  to 
carry  out  government  business  when  it 
best  suits  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
Thus,  Federal  workers  use  their  private 
automobiles  only  when  their  destination 
is  inaccessible  by  public  transportation 
or  the  cost  of  public  transportation  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  using  their  pri- 
vate automobiles.  It  is  clearly  the  Gov- 
ernment which  benefits  from  this  law, 
and  not  the  Individual  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

Since  Federal  workers  are  aiding  the 
Government  by  agreeing  to  use  their 
private  automobiles  on  Government 
business,  we  should  not  tolerate  these 
employees  losing  money  by  utilizing 
their  own  automobiles.  Yet  both  the 
GSA  and  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation studies  demonstrate  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  cur- 
rently being  lost  by  the  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  who  use  their  private 
automobiles  for  Govenmient  business. 
This  is  clearly  inequitable.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  promptly  enact  my  legisla- 
tion so  that  Federal  employees  can  re- 
ceive just  compensation  for  the  expenses 
incurred  while  operating  their  auto- 
mobiles to  carry  out  governmental  re- 
sponsibihties. 


April  25,  1974 


SOVIET  GIANT  THREATENS  INDI- 
VIDUALITY OF  TINY  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CAUFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
order  to  provide  more  information  to 
my  colleagues  regarding  the  situation 
and  sufferings  taking  place  in  the  Baltic 
States,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  17,  1974,  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  written  by 
Murray  Seeger.  The  article  speaks  elo- 
quently for  Itself: 

Soviet    Giant    Thbeatens    Ikdividuaijty    of 
Tint  Baltic  States 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Tallink,  EaTONiA.— The  Soviet  Union  says 
It  la  composed  of  15  constituent  republics, 
but  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
governments  malntam  that  there  are  only  12 
Soviet  republics. 

The  dUTerence  Is  the  three  small  republics 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea- 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

In  the  terms  of  Kremlin  propaganda,  "So- 
viet power  came"  to  the  three  smaU  countries 
In  1940  primarily  to  attempt  to  end  the 
threat  of  Nazi  talceovers  and  to  avert  dangers 
to  the  national  security  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Stalin  had  been  given  a  free  hand  to  do 
what  he  wanted  with  the  small  countries  by 
terms  of  the  treaty  he  signed  with  Hitler  tn 
1939.  Although  Finland  to  the  north  lost  ter- 
ritory to  the  So7let  Union  after  the  short,  bit- 


ter war  of  1939^0.  It  preserved  its  Independ- 
ence and  smashed  Moscow's  military  reputa- 
tion. 

The  three  Baltic  states,  which  like  Finland 
had  been  part  of  the  old  Russian  Empire 
before  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution,  had  en- 
Joyed  only  23  years  of  independence  when 
Soviet  troops  took  over  In  1940.  A  year  later, 
the  Nazis  made  the  question  moot  by  sweep- 
ing north  through  the  three  nations  In  the 
rush  to  surround  Leningrad. 

Now,  nearly  30  years  after  the  Soviet  arniie.s 
restored  the  Kremlin's  hegemony  over  the 
Baltic  states,  the  three  small  republics  still 
preserve  m  remarkable  strength  their  own 
cultures  and  characteristics— which  are  a.s 
different  from  each  other  as  they  are  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  general  terms.  Lithuania  has  managed 
best  to  preserve  its  cultural  inheritance  while 
Latvia  appears  to  be  In  most  danger  of  dis- 
appearing as  a  national  entity.  Estonia  stands 
s-me  place  In  between — still  filled  with 
unique  atmosphere  and  cultural  resilience, 
but  endangered. 

In  each  country,  there  are  brave  souls  who 
speak  out  for  more  autonomy  within  the 
Soviet  system  or  outright  Independence  but— 
f;lven  the  domination  of  all  official  means 
of  communication  by  the  C3ommunist  Party 
and  Soviet  government — their  voices  are 
heard  only  faintly  outside  their  borders. 

There  are  thousands  of  others  whose  re- 
sentment of  domination  by  "the  Russians" 
Is  very  deep.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  more 
subtle  In  its  eBorta  to  dominate  the  small 
Baltic  nationalities  than  some  other  groups 
have  been,  but  the  effects  are  nearly  the  same 
as  with  the  Czar's  notorious  "Russiflcatlon" 
c.impalgns  in  the  days  of  the  empire. 

A  young  Baltic  native  said  recently  that 
"In  a  lot  of  places  they  wlU  have  a  native  In 
the  top  Job  but  there  is  usually  a  Russian  in 
the  second  Job,  watching  the  feUow  on  top." 
None  of  the  three  Baltic  states  has  a  strong 
overseas  aUy  to  plead  its  case,  only  scattered 
Islands  of  emigres  who  fled  either  at  the 
time  of  the  original  Stalinist  takeover  or 
at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  army's  return  aftei 
the  defeat  of  the  Nazis. 

Stalin  destroyed  the  Indigenous  anti-So- 
viet leadership  with  terror  campaigns  that 
Included  prison,  death  sentences  and  exile. 

After  the  tyrant's  death,  Khrushchev  com- 
muted most  of  the  nationalists'  sentences 
but  only  a  few  prisoners  made  It  back  to 
their  homes,  where  they  provided  bitter  ob- 
ject lessons  to  any  younger  citizens  who 
might  have  considered  challenging  the  Krem- 
lin's authority. 

The  Soviets  apparently  thought  the  pas- 
sage of  time  would  make  the  new  life  under 
Moscow  rule  more  attractive  to  the  younger 
generation  than  It  was  to  their  parents.  But 
many  Baltic  youths  have  proved  to  be 
strongly  nationalist  In  spirit  and  unim- 
pressed with  the  accomplishments  of  Soviet 
power. 

"After  the  war,  life  was  pretty  difficult,' 
a  young  woman  said.  "Things  are  much  bet- 
ter now  and  the  Russians  tell  us  it  is  because 
of  them. 

"But  we  know  we  work  harder  than  they 
do.  Food  is  much  better  here  than  in  Russia 
but  clothing  is  not  very  good  yet — It  is  bad 
all  over  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  nation- 
alists' Interests  in  Independence,  Communist 
Party  leaders  continually  talk  about  what 
they  consider  the  failings  at  the  "nationalist 
bourgeois"  governments  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s. 

They  never  tell  how  Stalin  forced  the  three 
small  countries  to  accept  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops  on  their  territory  and  fatally 
intimidated   their  elected   governments. 

Kremlin  spokesmen  blame  "Imperialist  in- 
terferrence"  and  counter-revolutionaries  for 
preventing  the  Communists  from  taking 
power  in  the  republics  in  1917.  when  they 
did  in  Russia.  They  emphasize  that  the  So- 
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Viet  army  chased  the  Nazis  out  in  1944 — and 
they  expect  continued  payments  of  gratitude. 
"The  restoration  of  Soviet  power  In  Latvia 
and  Its  Joining  the  fraternal  family  of  the 
USSR,  peoples  marked  a  radical  turn  In 
the  destinies  of  the  Lettish  people  who  won 
for  themselves  genuine  freedom  and  inde- 
ventlence.  true  national  sovereignty."  said 
August  Voss.  chief  of  the  Latvian  Commu- 
ni  ts. 

Similar  explanations  are  given  by  the  Com- 
r.-.unist  bosses  of  Estonia  and  Lithuania — 
al.')ng  with  impressive  figures  to  show  that 
the  three  republics  have  prospered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  behind  the  walls  of  secrecy  and  the 
controlled  press  organs,  however,  dissenting 
arguments  are  heard. 

Seventeen  Latvian  Communists  In  1972, 
for  instance,  sent  a  letter  to  Western  Com- 
munist parties,  pleading  for  support.  The 
anonymous  writer  said  that  deportations  of 
Latvians  and  importations  of  non-Latvians 
had  reduced  the  native  population  from 
62  "r   in  1959  to  57';    in   1970. 

Only  300  of  1,500  officials  in  the  Latvian 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs — the  police  and 
security  agency — were  Latvians,  and  many 
other  Imported  officials  spoke  only  in  Rus- 
sian, the  writers  said. 

"There  are  firms  where  the  Latvians  are 
in  an  absolute  majority,  but  if  there  is  only 
one  Russian  among  them,  he  will  demand 
that  all  business  be  conducted  In  Russian 
and  his  demand  Is  heeded.  If  It  Is  not,  the 
whole  firm  is  accused  of  nationalism,"  the 
party  members  said. 

Both  the  Latvians  and  Estonians,  who  have 
very  low  birthrates,  have  resisted  the  devel- 
opment of  new  major  Industries  within  their 
borders  because  they  know  new  factories 
would  have  to  be  staffed  with  Imported 
Slavic  labor — Russian.  Ukrainian  or  Byelo- 
russian. 

In  Lithuania,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  provides  a  rallying  point  for  nation- 
alist sentiment,  underground  spokesmen 
have  also  attacked  the  Moscow  propaganda 
line  about  the  benefits  of  Soviet  power. 

One  of  the  many  antl-Kremlln  petitions 
signed  by  thousands  of  Lithuanians  In  re- 
cent years  referred  to  a  "national  calamity." 

"In  the  years  of  Soviet  power  in  Lithuania, 
such  vices  as  Juvenile  crime,  alcoholism  and 
suicide  have  grown  ten-fold  and  divorces 
and  abortions  have  taken  on  threatening 
proportions  as  well,"  the  January,  1972,  mes- 
sage said. 

"The  further  we  are  removed  from  the 
Christian  past,  the  clearer  become  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  forcible  atheistic  up- 
bringing and  the  more  widespread  becomes 
an  Inhuman  way  of  life  deprived  of  Ood  and 
religion." 

All  three  of  the  republics  have  higher 
standards  of  living  than  central  Russia. 
Stores  are  generally  cleaner  and  better 
stocked  and  merchandise  made  in  the  re- 
publics Is  better  than  much  of  the  output  of 
factories  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  they  are  grouped  geographically, 
there  are  cultural  cross-currents  that  tend  to 
keep  the  three  little  republics  apart. 

"The  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  languages, 
for  instance,  are  related,  but  the  people  are 
different  because  the  Latvians  were  Luther- 
ans dominated  by  Sweden  and  Germany  for 
centuries. 

The  Lithuanians  became  Catholics  and 
shared  a  long,  close  relationship  with  Poland 
and  have  a  proud  history  as  a  one-time  East- 
ern European  power. 

Estonia  shares  the  "coffee  culture"  of  Lat- 
via from  Its  similar  German -Swedish - 
Lutheran  history  but  its  language  Is  com- 
pletely different,  coming  from  the  same  small 
family  as  Finnish. 

Per  Stalin,  seizing  the  Baltics  was  a  step 
to  restoring  the  old  borders  of  the  Russian 
empire.  They  traditionally  were  a  buffer  for 
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the  Russian  heartland  against  invasions  from 
the  north  and  west. 

But  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  north. 
Sweden,  threatens  no  one  now  and  the  at- 
tacker from  the  west,  Germany,  is  a  leading 
partner  in  what  the  Kremlin  calls  the  'new 
era"  of  peaceful  relations  In  Europe. 

This  change  In  history  opens  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  of  Soviet  control  over  the 
Baltic  states — a  question  on  which  there  has 
never  been  a  free  expression  of  the  natives' 
wishes. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  statements  by 
such  Kremlin  critics  as  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn  and  Andrei  Sakharov,  a  few  brave  na- 
tionals and  the  small,  scattered  family  cf 
emigres,  the  question  is  seldom  raised. 


Varying  Levels  of  Ethnic  PtJRiTY 

The  three  small  Baltic  states  have  shown 
different  strengths  in  maintaining  their 
ethnic  purity  against  inroads  by  other  na- 
tionalities, especially  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  penetration  has  been  most 
pronounced  In  the  cities.  In  Riga,  capital  of 
Latvia,  there  are  more  Russians  (43'';  )  than 
Latvians  (40'-v).  Tallinn  is  about  35r;  Rus- 
sian and  56 "r  Estonian.  Vilnius  is  24'";  Rus- 
sian and  430'c  Lithuanian. 

The  chart  shows  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  countries  in  1959  and  1970,  percentage  of 
growth  of  the  local  ethnic  populations,  and 
the  total  population. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  DILEMMA 
OVER  INFLATION  CONTROLS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  at  midnight  next 
Tuesday  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  providing  authority  for  price  and 
wage  controls,  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  others  who  foresee  in  the  months 
ahead  an  even  worse  surge  of  inflation 
than  the  one  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past  15  months.  The  latest  statistics 
on  cost-of-living  Increases  and  the  indi- 
cations of  a  recession  already  underway 
sent  shudders  throughout  the  economy 
this  week.  The  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Senate,  according  to  news  reports  this 
morning,  has  now  called  for  extension  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  in  at 
least  some  form  before  next  Tuesday. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  author 
of  the  1969  Credit  Control  Act,  and  co- 
author of  the  1970  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  I  have  been  an  advocate  for 
many  years  of  standby  economic  con- 
trols authority  to  enable  a  President  to 
act  forcefully  to  meet  inflation  dangers 
before  they  get  out  of  hand.  But,  as  I 
explained  today  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  National  Capital  Democratic  Club, 
there  is  absolutely  no  faith  among  the 
people  of  this  country  any  longer  in 
President  Nixon's  desire,  willingness,  or 
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ability  to  use  control  powers  fairly  and 
effectively.  This  is  our  dilemma — and  the 
Nation's. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  my 
speech  this  afternoon,  as  follows: 
The  CoNCRrssioNAi  Dilemma  Over  I.nflation 
Controls 
I  By  Confjress.voman  Leonor  K.  Sullfvan  I 

If  politics  were  only  a  great  game — a  kind 
of  sports  sp?ciacular  in  which  two  team.s 
battle  for  the  championship  before  wildly 
partisan  fans — this  would  be  a  time  for  all 
Democrats  to  be  caught  up  in  a  frenzy  of 
delight  over  the  points  being  scored  by  our 
side  over  a  battered  and  bleeding  opposition 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  have 
won  almost  every  special  election — and  they 
were  all  seats  held  for  years,  and  even  for 
generations,  by  Republicans. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  are  deeply  gratified 
that  the  voters  in  these  traditionally  Repub- 
lican districts  have  reacted  as  they  have  to 
the  events  of  the  past  17  months  since  the 
last  general  election.  Had  they  reacted  other- 
wise, and  followed  their  customary  voting 
patterns,  we  could  only  wonder  whether  the 
American  people  had  shut  their  eyes  to  real- 
ity and  deadened  their  consciences  with  pol- 
itical tranquilizers. 

We  are.  as  I  said,  deeply  gratified  by  the^e 
Democratic  victories,  but  we  are  by  no  means 
caught  up  in  any  frenzy  of  delight  over  the 
circumstances  in  our  national  life  which  were 
responsible  for  bringing  into  the  Congress 
Demcwrats  to  fill  the  seats  held  for  so  many 
years  by  the  late  John  Saylor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Jerry  Ford  and  Jim  Harvey  in 
Michigan  and  by  Bill  Keating  in  Ohio.  We 
had  good  candidates,  well-known  and  well- 
qualified  and  politically  ejcperlenced  Demo- 
crats, carrying  our  party's  colors  in  those 
battles,  and  they  waged  shrewd  and  hard- 
hitting campaigns;  but  it  is  significant  that 
they  all  have  publicly  thanked  President 
Nixon  for  making  their  victories  possible  in 
districts  where  Democrats,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified,  had  not  been  able  to  make  a 
dent  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  more 
and  more  leading  Republicans  in  Congress 
and  in  the  states  are  calling  for  the  Presi- 
dent's resignation  before  November,  lest  four 
of  every  five  remaining  Republican  seats 
in  the  House  and  Senate  are  similarly  over- 
turned in  November. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the 
Republicans  but  we  are  not  "wallowing"  in 
it.  any  more  than  we  are  "wallowing  "  in 
Watergate,  to  use  the  Presidents'  terms.  Thi  = 
is  not  a  hockey  game  or  a  football  game  m 
which  every  blunder  of  the  other  team 
evokes  from  all  the  fans  on  our  side  a  roar 
of  bloodthirsty  cheering. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  conservatives  In  this 
country  still  feel  that  the  Democrats  are  in- 
tent on  destrojring  a  Republic  President  for 
political  advantage — that  all  we  are  inter- 
ested in  is  overturning  the  results  of  the 
1972  election.  If  that  suspicion  were  valid, 
we  would  hardly  have  Joined  so  overwhelm- 
ingly In  ratifying  the  nomination  of  Jerry 
Ford  as  Vice  President  but  would  have  kept 
Speaker  Albert  in  the  position  of  next-in- 
line to  the  Presidency.  And  we  all  know  that 
Speaker  Albert  himself  was  the  most  in- 
sistent Member  of  Congress  In  making  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Amendment  work  effectively 
in  elevating  a  Republican  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. Furthermore,  the  care  and  caution  re- 
flected in  the  House's  approach  to  the  im- 
peachment issue  are  further  evidence  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  play  games  In  order  to 
overturn  the  1972  election. 

EROSION    OF    CONFIDENCE    IN     GOVERNMENT 

In  fact,  we  are  being  criticized  by  many 
Impatient  Americans.  Including  many  Re- 
publicans, for  not  sicting  faster  on  the  im- 
peachment issue. 
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But  In  the  meantime     and  this' is  an  a  .- 
pact  of  our  national  condition  whlrh  should 
worry  us  the  most — the  excesses  and  blund- 
ers   and    omissions    and    malfeasances    and 
crimes  and  cover-ups  and  subverstona  of  tho 
ConsUtutton  penetrated   by  lea<l»'s  of   this 
Administration    have    done    far    mere    than 
undermine   the   conHdence  of  tlie   American 
people    in    a    President— in    t}iis    President. 
Thev    have    eroded    if    not    undermined    the 
c.-mfldence    of    the    American    people    In    o\ir 
form  of  government  and  In  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  virtually  everyone  in  public  Ufe. 
And.    Hs    a    result,    8f)me    powers    which    a 
President   should   have   In   order   to   fvmctioii 
effectively   in  dealing   with   deep-seated   and 
far-reaching      problems      confronting       the 
American    nation    in    a    world    of    churnint; 
tumoU  are  being  denied  to  President  Nixon 
and  may,  for  many  years  hereafter,  be  denied 
to  any  President  for  fear  of  the  re-emergence 
of    a    Watergate    mentality    in    positions    of 
highest  poller.  Of  course,  we  can  tardly  be 
surprised  by  this  public  erosion  of  csonfldencf 
In   the   ofHce  of  the   Presidency  toSay. 

We  have  painfully  learned  many  lesson.s 
that  we  dare  not  forget — that  PresWenta  are 
not  automatically  made  omniscient  or  salntlv 
or  selfless  merely  by  haTtng  been  elected  to 
that  ofBce.  They  are  fallible  and  they  must 
be  watched  critically  and  held  accountable 
That  Is  being  done  today.  But  our  dilemma 
Is  that  when  we  have  a  President  In  whom 
public  confidence  is  lacking,  how  do  we  pro- 
vide him  with  the  powers  he  should  have  and 
then  make  sure  those  powers  are  used  prop- 
erly? Congress  cannot  administer  the  laws 
and  cannot  make  the  day-to-day  Judgment 
lu  every  area  of  national  policy. 

oppoaTCNrriEs  to  r&isc  prices  rwrucu 
I    want   to   dlscusa   this    today   from    tl»e 
standpoint  of  one  of  the  most  criti^  areas 
of  national   concern — the  economy:  of   this 
country. 

Barring  unexpected  action  in  the  Congress 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  month — 
and  any  action  in  the  Congress  in  that  period 
of  time  on  this  issue  would  Indeed  be  un- 
expected eren  with  the  horrifying  new  In- 
flation statistics  Issued  last  week — the  Amer- 
ican economy  in  less  than  a  ««ek  will  be  left 
to  Its  own  devloea  and  to  th«  free  play  of 
the  market  place  for  the  first  time  since 
August  15. 1071. 

The  orerwhelminc  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people— -certainly  all  of  hiinliniM  end  vir- 
tually all  of  organized  labor  and  moet  In- 
dlTldual  citizens — seems  to  regard  the  end 
of  the  price  and  wage  control  program  on 
April  30  aa  not  only  inevitable  but  adrlsable. 
I  dont  know  how  each  of  you  feels  about  It, 
but  I  am  terribly  concerned  oyer  irtiat  this 
decision  U  going  to  mean  to  this  country,  not 
only  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  but  Into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

One  needs  no  crystal  ball  to  see  looming 
ahead  after  Hay  1  a  tremendous  surge  In 
many  prloee  and  wages.  True,  not  much  of 
our  ectmmny  Is  now  under  price  control  regu- 
lations. The  Administration  has  been  vigor- 
ously pursuing,  for  the  past  year,  a  policy  of 
broad  scale  decontrol  for  Industries  which 
have  pledged  themselves  for  specified  periods 
of  time  not  to  raise  prices.  But  aside  from 
the  fact  that  these  short-term  agreements 
would  be  hard  to  police  under  any  circum- 
stanoee,  the  fact  Is  that  after  May  1  there 
wUl  be  no  authority  left  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  a  club  over  the  beads  of 
most  segments  of  the  economy  which  are  ex- 
periencing sMch  strong  prodtict  dem«nd  that 
they  can  eaaUy  raise  their  prices  subslaQtlally 
and  get  away  with  It  in  the  market  place. 

Up  to  now  wage  Inflation  has  been  sharply 
controlled,  but  how  much  longer  can  we  ex- 
pect wages  to  stay  down?  The  wage  controls 
wlUch  have  been  in  effect  since  August  of 
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1971  have  been  far  more  efTectlve  than  the 
price  controls,  and  wage  rates  have  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  Labor  leaders,  therefore, 
are  going  to  be  imder  tremendous  pressure 
from  their  members  to  seek  not  only  "catch- 
up- wage  Increases  but  go-ahead"  wage  in- 
creases as  well. 

Workers  feel  they  have  a  lot  of  lost  ground 
to  make  up  and  no  one  can  really  blame  them 
for  having  this  attitude — they  are  behind. 
Living  standards  fi,r  wage  earners  have  fall- 
en in  the  pa.st  year  as  they  have  for  tho 
elderly,  the  poor,  and  everyone  on  lixed  in- 
comes. 
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AN     AMERK^N     POLmc.M,     TRAGEDY 

What  Should  Congress  do  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? On  the  surface,  the  logical  an- 
swer would  appear  to  be  for  Congress  to  ex- 
tend Immediately  the  authority  to  tmpo.se 
price  and  wage  controls,  to  they  would  be  on 
hand  and  available  for  use  when  and  if  the 
controls  are  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  an 
even  more  catastrophic  surge  in  the  inflation 
spiral.  But  Congress  obviously  is  in  no  mood 
and  of  no  mind  to  take  this  supposedly  logi- 
cal step.  Both  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  have 
voted  decisively  to  toble  all  legislation  call- 
ing for  an  extension  of  the  control  authority 
beyond  AprU  30. 

Why?  The  answer  to  that  question — like 
many  answers  these  days  to  the  agonizing 
questions  facing  the  American  people— lies 
in  the  character  of  the  man  who  sits  m  the 
White  House. 

Democratic  Congresses  beginning  in  De- 
cember of  19SS  have  given  to  Richard  Nixon 
more  power  than  any  president  has  ever  had 
111  our  history  to  deal  with  problems  of  In- 
flation. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  U,  did  not  possess  all 
of  the  powers  that  Richard  Nixon  has  had 
for  the  past  four  years  In  coping  with  infla- 
tion. Harry  Truman  during  the  Korean  War 
also  lacked  many  of  the  powers  we  have  given 
to  Richard  Nixon.  Many  of  these  powers  have 
not  been  used  at  all;  others  which  have  been 
used  have  been  used  ahomina^ly. 

No.  one — not  industry  or  business,  and 
certainly  not  labor,  or  the  majority  of  the 
American  people — has  any  confidence  left  in 
President  Nixon's  desire  or  willingness  to  use 
elTective  Instruments  of  governmental  policy 
to  stop  the  InfiaUon  spiral  which  Is  destroy- 
ing the  economic  base  and  vitality  of  thLs 
coimtry.  They  Just  don"t  trust  the  man  to 
do  It  rl^t. 

And  this  1*  an  American  tragedy,  an  Amer- 
ican poUtlcal  tragedy.  If  we  made  a  practice 
of  Impeaching  Presidents  for  failure  to  lead 
our  oounttTT  boldly  and  courageovisly  and  In- 
telligently ttirough  periods  of  economic  peril, 
then  certainly  what  has  happened  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  In  this  past  year 
would  be  an  Impeachable  offense.  But  Just 
as  a  Democratic  Congress  did  not  Impeach 
Herbert  Hoover  because  of  deep-seated  de- 
spair over  his  economic  iwllcles.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  Democratic  93rd  Congress 
would  tn^ieach  Richard  Nixon  on  grounds  of 
economic  policy  blundera.  8o  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing this  Issue  m  terms  of  Impeachable 
otfensea;  my  point  U  that  even  If  Watergate 
had  never  been  discovered  or  had  never  oc- 
curred, and  even  If  corruption  In  the  highest 
levels  of  government  had  not  been  disclosed, 
and  even  If  the  integrity  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials had  not  been  brought  Into  question  In 
such  excruciating  waira.  we  would  still  be  in 
a  national  crisis  because  of  the  economic 
failures  of  this  Administration. 

mSOONCIFTIONS     ABOtTT     COrTTBOLS 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Impeach- 
ment Inveatlgatlon.  and  regardless  of  the 
increasing  posalbUlty  of  the  President's  res- 
ignation—as   more    and    more    Republican 


leader.?  anticipate  the  wreckage  of  their 
party's  political  hopes  in  the  coming  No- 
vember election  If  President  Nixon  remains 
la  office— a  crushing  blow,  and  one  whicli 
will  have  long-lasting  effects,  has  already 
been  dealt  to  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  lu  the  ability  of  their  national  gov- 
erument  to  deal  witii  the  bread  and  butter 
Issues  of  prices,  wages,  rents,  and  Interest 
rates.  Because  of  President  Nixon's  inept  u.se 
of  his  vast  economic  powers,  many  of  which 
are  now  expiring,  there  is  a  great  posslbllitv 
that  for  many  years  into  the  future,  the 
public  will  look  upon  the  whole  idea  of  eco- 
nomic controls  as  a  so-called  noble  experi- 
ment—lik£>  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
our  Constitution— as  soniethlug  that  cunt 
work 

That  misconception  is  now  being  nurtured 
assiduously  by  many  groups  In  the  economy 
that  have  always  wished  it  so — that  con- 
trols cant  work.  It  is  more  than  21  year.s 
iiuce  President  Elsenhower  lifted  the  Korean 
War  control  program  and  discouraged  Con- 
gress from  renewing  the  authority  for  con- 
trols even  on  a  standby  basis.  President 
Elsenhower  Issued  a  very  cryptic  press  re- 
lease at  the  time  saying  that  the  controls 
were  beUig  ended  because  "they  did  nor 
work."  Aside  from  the  fact  that  his  charac- 
terization of  the  Korean  War  controls  was 
not  accurate,  not  true,  millions  upon  mU- 
lioiis  of  Americans  have  been  born  and  have 
grown  to  adulthood  since  1953  and  have  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  effective  man- 
ner in  which  the  Korean  War  controls  were 
used  by  President  Truman.  Many,  many  mU- 
llons  of  Americans  now  of  voting  age  and 
older  have  no  knowledge  of  the  manner  ui 
which  the  economy  was  held  from  ram- 
paging Inflation  during  the  worst  war  In  out 
history,  from  1941  through  most  of  1945. 

ORICU*    OP   STANDBY    OOIfTROLS    LAW 

So  When  the  controls  die  next  week,  we 
will  not  only  see  a  general  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that 
very  Uttle  has  been  loat  by  the  demise  of  an 
Ineffecava  and  Inequitable  economic  con- 
trols iffogram.  but  I  think  It  will  i>e  a  long 
time  before  the  public,  and  the  Congress, 
will  again  be  ready  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  any  Chief  Executive  to  use  when 
neeeHary  in  coping  with  severe  dislocations 
In  our  economy  which  lead  to  the  kind  of 
dislocations  and  inflatloa  which  controls 
properljf  u$ed,  could  combat. 

That  worries  me  as  much  aa  anything 
about  out  current  economic  problems. 

I  ntaenfs&r,  during  my  first  term  In  the 
Congress,  that  I  Joined  with  and  supported 
a  Republican  Senator  from  Indiana.  Homer 
Capehart.  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Cvirrency  Committee  In  urging 
the  adoption  of  standby  economic  powers  to 
be  used  by  a  President  In  periods  of  inflation 
emergency.  Elsenhower  discouraged  Senator 
Capehart  from  pushing  such  legislation  and 
It  died  quickly  In  the  Republican  83rd  Con- 
gress. From  time  to  time  since  then,  some 
of  us  worked  hard  to  enact  ttAtidbg  economic 
protection  powers  to  enable  the  government 
to  deal  with  soaring  prices  brought  about  bv 
unusual  circumstances  in  the  economy.  This 
effort  finally  succeeded  in  the  enactment  in 
1969  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  which  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  power  to  regtdate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  form  of  credit  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

That  Act  has  tiever  been  put  into  effect 
despite  ruinous  Inflation  in  interest  rates 
But  our  success  in  passing  It  In  1969  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  standby  price  and 
wage  control  authority  In  1970,  exactly  one 
year  to  the  day  before  President  NUon — 
who  had  vigorously  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion— finally  put  It  Into  effect  with  a  great 
flourish  on  August  15.  1971.  with  not  a  men- 
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tlon,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that  It  was  legis- 
lation passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  over 
his  objection. 

DISASTROtTS  PHASE  III  PROGRAM  IN  JANUART, 
1973 

The  freeze  of  August.  1971  icorfced — it 
worked!  It  stopped  the  inflation  surge.  From 
then  until  the  end  of  1972,  the  use  of  econom- 
ic controls  contained  inflation  in  a  very  effec- 
tive manner.  Phase  U  worked.  But  in  Janu- 
ary of  1973,  the  Nixon  Administration  Junk- 
ed the  effective  controls  of  Phase  II  and 
went  to  the  disastrous  decontrol  of  Phase 
III,  holding  wages  still  under  tight  rein  but 
letting  prices  run  virtually  unchecked.  And 
we  were  told — oh  how  confidently  we  were 
told — that  Infiatlon  had  been  tamed  and 
the  free  market  would  quickly  restore  sta- 
bility to  the  economy.  But  within  a  few 
months  it  was  obvious  that  Phase  III  had 
turned  Into  a  disaster. 

So  In  late  March  and  early  AprU  of  1973 — 
only  one  year  ago — we  tried  to  salvage  the 
Econc»nlc  Stabilization  program  by  recom- 
mending legislation  from  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  roll  back  all 
prices  and  interest  rates  to  the  levels  in  ef- 
fect at  the  start  of  Phase  III,  January  11, 
1973.  We  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  on 
the  House  Floor  by  a  combination  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
plus  many  of  the  Democrats  from  the  farm- 
ing areas  who  were  reveling  at  that  time  in 
a  great  rise  of  farm  prices  and  what  ap- 
p>eared  to  be  unprecedented  prosperity  in 
the  nation's  agriculture.  The  farmer,  we 
were  told,  was  finally  getting  a  "fair  price" 
for  his  products.  No  one  seemed  to  be  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the 
farmer's  crop  prices  were  going  up,  the 
farmer's  costs  of  production  were  following 
suit — his  feecl  costs,  his  fertilizer  costs,  his 
machinery  costs,  his  interest  rates. 

"INDEPENDENT    SPECIAL    PROSECXTTOR"    OP 
IKFLATION 

And  now  we  are  in  an  economic  crisis  in 
which  farmers  are  going  broke,  bousing  is  at 
an  almost  complete  standstill,  small  busi- 
ness Is  unable  to  afford  credit,  living  stand- 
ards generally  have  fallen,  our  school  dis- 
tricts and  colleges  are  going  bankrupt,  we 
are  by  all  accounts  heading  into  a  recession 
while  prices  continue  to  surge. 

And  In  a  week  we  will  be  without  power 
In  the  Ehtecutlve  to  use  any  controls  except 
the  ones  the  Administration  has  refused  to 
use  at  all — the  credit  controls. 

As  long  as  we  have  in  office  a  President  In 
whom  the  public  has  no  faith  or  confidence 
m  his  ability  to  act  fairly  to  combat  Infia- 
tlon, few  people  want  to  give  him  any  power 
to  act.  How,  then,  do  we  get  through  the  re- 
maining months — or  years — of  a  Nixon 
Presidency  under  those  circumstances?  The 
solution.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  impose  on  this 
faltering  Administration  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility— as  was  done  In  the  required 
establishment  of  an  Independent  special 
prosecutor  In  the  Watergrate  Investigation^ 
to  deal  with  our  Inflation  crisis.  Anti-lnfia- 
tlon  specialists  In  whom  the  people  can 
have  confidence  must  be  brought  Into  the 
Executive  Department — either  by  the  Presi- 
dent acting  In  consultation  with  Democratic 
leaders,  as  he  would  undoubtedly  do  in  case 
of  war,  or  by  Insistence  of  Congress  through 
legislation — to  solve  this  problem  before  It 
destroys  our  economy  In  so-called  "double- 
digit"  Inflation. 

In  the  present  atmosphere,  we  can  enact 
necessary  controls  legislation  only  if  that 
legislation  Is  going  to  be  administered  by 
people  who  believe  In  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  and  who  will  have  the  In- 
dependence to  do  their  Jobs  for  all  of  the 
country  without  fear  or  favoritism.  I  offer 
this  as  an  Idea.  The  alternative  seems  to  be 
to  do  nothing. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRUCE  SHANKS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  editorial  cartoonist  Bruce 
McKiniey  Shanks  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  has  retired  after  41  years  as  a  staff 
artist,  and  his  incisive  commentaries  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

A  Buffalo  native,  his  cartooning  abiUty 
became  evident  in  high  school,  although 
he  had  no  formal  art  training.  Many  of 
his  nearly  7,000  editorial  cartoons  were 
reproduced  around  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world,  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues would  recognize  some  of  his  work. 
As  the  occasional  subject — although  not 
always  a  flattered  one — of  his  pen,  I  can 
attest  to  his  timely  deftness  in  editorial 
interpretation. 

I  would  like  to  share  witii  you  Edito- 
rial Page  Editor  Millard  Browne's  warm 
tribute  to  Bruce  Shanks.  He  will  be 
missed  in  Buffalo,  but  he  retires  with 
heartiest  best  wishes  for  his  well-de- 
served new  leisure.  We  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  promised  contribu- 
tions  again   from   time   to   time: 

Shanks  Era  at  News  Draws  To  Close 
(By  Millard  C.  Browne) 

An  era  ends  for  this  editorial  page  today 
with  the  printing  of  Bruce  Shanks'  farewell 
cartoon— on  the  day  after  he  had  already 
folded  his  drawing  board  and  stolen  quietly 
away  with  his  wife  to  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment in  a  Florida  condominium. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  happy  era  for  The 
News  and  its  readers,  for  Shanks  fans  who 
have  seen  him  reprinted  all  over  the  world, 
and,  most  of  all,  for  every  one  of  us  at  The 
News  who  has  Worked  most  closely  with  him. 

Even  now,  we  wouldn't  dare  to  lay  It  on  too 
thick,  because  If  there  Is  anything  Bruce 
Shanks  hates  it  Is  a  lot  of  fuss  and  atten- 
tion— and  we're  still  depending  on  him  for 
contributions,  from  retirement — lots  of  them, 
as  the  spirit  moves  him  after  he  gets  settled. 

But  it  won't  be  the  same.  There  won't  be 
the  dally  give-and-take,  the  argument  about 
whether  to  keep  or  change  this  or  that  Uttle 
nuance  in  the  background,  the  brainstorm- 
ing together  to  come  up  with  Just  the  right 
caption. 

And  there  won't  be  the  chance  any  more  to 
marvel  each  day  at  one  of  the  most  creative 
minds  and  prolific  talents  in  this  business — 
and  to  choose  from  a  whole  smorgasbord  of 
roughly  sketched  Ideas  the  one  that  seems 
most  on  target  to  be  Inked  and  shaded  in  fin- 
ished form  as  that  day's  cartoon. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  most  prized  de- 
lights of  editing  this  page  through  much  of 
the  Shanks  era,  and  of  working  at  the  next 
desk  through  the  rest  of  It.  It  has  been  the 
chore  that  starts  each  day — arriving  at  the 
office  about  7:15  AM  to  find  Bruce  raring 
to  get  going  at  his  drawing  board.  A  dozen 
sketches  are  all  spread  out  on  the  table, 
ready  for  selection  or  ready  to  trigger  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  slight  adaptation — or  of  how 
to  get  an  editorialized  cartoon  hold  on  some 
big  new  overnight  development  In  the  new& 

There  may  be  some  newspaper  offices  where 
the  editorial  cartoonist  can  draw  whatever 
he  likes.  But  in  most  cases  there  Is  a  process 
something  like  ours.  In  which  the  editors 
choose  from  among  a  variety  of  offerings  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  each  day's  cartoon 
Is  somewhere  within  the  same  ballpark  as 
that  newspaper's  editorial  policy. 
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At  The  News,  we  have  always  regarded  the 
editorial  cartoon  as  speaking — at  least  in  Its 
idea  content — for  The  News  as  well  as  lor  the 
artist  who  draws  it.  On  many  occasions,  In 
fact,  the  cartoonist  and  editorial  writers  have 
closely  co-ordinated  their  thinking  to  achieve 
a  one-two  punch  on  Important  issues. 

In  general,  while  they  all  have  wide  lati- 
tude to  generate  and  follow  through  on  their 
own  ideas,  the  whole  operation  involves  a  lot 
of  teamwork—  and  in  this  Bruce  Shanks, 
through  all  his  years  here,  has  assuredly  been 
the  Superstar  of  our  team. 

The  proofs  of  that  abound  in  all  the  thou- 
.=ands  upon  thousands  of  times  his  on-the- 
beam  cartoons  have  been  reprinted  else- 
where, literally  on  every  continent  of  the 
globe:  in  the  presidential  and  Supreme  Court 
chambers  where  his  originals  hang;  in  the 
Pulitzer  "^rize  for  a  famous  1957  cartoon  on 
reform  in  the  labor  movement;  in  the  score 
or  more  of  Freedoms  Foundation  and  other 
awards  he  has  won. 

Thumbing  back  through  the  whole  23-year 
portfolio  of  Shanks  cartoois,  each  of  us  at 
The  News  would  probabljCpick  a  dlflerent 
favorite,  just  as  many  readers  would. 

One  of  Shanks'  own  favorites,  he  confessed 
during  a  reminiscent  moment  the  other  day. 
was  drawn  just  20  years  ago  when  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  were  first  beginning  to 
stand  up  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  "Mc- 
Carthyism."  Captioned  "Ebbtide,"  that  car- 
toon showed  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 
sitting  high  and  dry  in  a  rowboat  atop  a 
little  rock  protruding  from  a  moonlit  sea. 

A  more  recent  favorite  of  the  cartoonist 
himself  is  his  January  1973  comment  on  the 
ending  of  the  Vietnam  War.  "Wonder  Who 
Won?"  My  own  favorite,  for  stark  eloquence, 
is  his  "Empty  Bowl,"  also  reprinted  here — as 
it  has  been  in  scores  of  other  places. 

Probably  the  public  favorite — distributed 
in  the  thousands  of  copies  among  school- 
children over  the  years — was  not  really  an 
editorial  cartoon  at  all,  but  a  marvelous 
Lincoln's  Birthday  tribute  to  the  Great 
Emancipator,  a  brooding  portrait  of  Lincoln 
composed  entirely  of  a  darkly  and  lightly 
shaded  transcription  of  the  full  text  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

In  enumerating  the  Shanks  strong  points, 
anyone  familiar  with  his  work  would  rate 
him  among  the  very  top  in  his  field  as  an 
artistic  craftsman,  and  certainly  as  a  witty 
idea  factory.  What  you  htid  to  work  closely 
with  him  to  appreciate,  however,  was  his  ab- 
solutely amazing  speed  and  facility  at  both 
roughing  out  an  idea  and  at  polishing  it. 
under  pressure,  into  a  completely  finished 
cartoon. 

One  of  Bruce's  greatest  Joys,  Indeed,  es- 
pecially in  his  most  recent  years,  was  work- 
ing under  deadline  pressure  to  produce  a 
cartoon  on  a  "today"  story  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  paper. 

That  happened  probably  far  more  often 
than  most  readers  realized — and  it  certainly 
kept  The  News  far  ahead  of  most  newspapers 
with  cartoon  comments  on  spot  news  devel- 
opments. Never  did  that  particular  Shanks 
gift  for  timeliness  come  through  more  dra- 
matically than  on  the  tragic  morning  of 
June  5,  1968,  when  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
was  suddenly  shot  In  a  Los  Angeles  hotel. 

The  event  Itself  occurred  a  little  after  2 
AM,  California  time — or  5  AM  Buffalo  time 
I  first  heard  the  news  on  a  6  AM  radio  broad- 
cast and,  rushing  to  work,  I'ound  Shanks  at 
the  office  at  7;  10  with  an  idea  all  sketched 
and  ready  to  start  drawing  for  that  day's 
paper.  One  problem  was  that  no  one  then 
knew  how  serious  the  wound  would  prove  to 
be,  whether  Sen.  Kennedy  would  live  or  die, 
whether  the  event  should  be  portrayed  as  an 
assassination,  or  as  a  near-fatal  attempt. 

But  Bruce's  cartoon  covered  all  possibili- 
ties. And,  printed  on  the  day  when  Bobby 
Kennedy  hovered  between  life  and  death,  it 
still  stands  up  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
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editorial  cartoons  of  that  or  any  year.  It's 
the  one  printed  here,  caUed  "Shams of  a  Na- 
tion." showing  three  terrible  bullett  holes  in 
an  American  flag — one  for  JFK,  one^for  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  one  for  BFK.  « 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  OP  CHRIST  SPEAKS  TO 
NATIONAL  ISSUES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCEL 

or    IfltW    YORK  ;' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRESENTAtr.  E;. 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974: 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  {  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  position  papers  put  ot^  by  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ.  These  papers,  which  I  plat*  In  the 
Record  for  your  Information,  haE<^e  been 
adopted  by  the  governing  board'. of  the 
council,  which  Includes  representatives 
from  31  Protestant  and  Orthodo^  com- 
munions. .' 

The  first  statement,  "The  Indochina 
War,  Healing  the  Divisions  of  t|ie  Na- 
tion" speaks  out  on  the  long  (^bated 
question  of  amnesty  and  puts  th^  whole 
concept  in  perspective. 

The  second  statement  is  entit^  the 
"Resolution  on  Impeachment  ef  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  ^As  the 
resolution  states,  i 

If  impeachment  is  recommended  '  by  the 
Committee,  we  urge  the  House  of  He^resent- 
atlves  to  act  expeditiously  and  present  a  bill 
of  particulars  on  Impeachment  to  th^  Senate 
so  that  the  President  may  have  his  ."day  In 
court"  with  lull  opportunity  to  restoce  coufl- 
denoe  In  the  office  of  the  President^  of  the 
United  SUtes.  i 

The  two  statements  are  as  follows: 

[National   Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In   the  U.3.A.1 
PoLicr  Statkmmut  On  the  Ini>ochii^  Wa«: 
HKAI.UCO  THK  Divisions  or  thk  N«tk>n 
(Adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Boaiil, 
December  2.  1972  > 
The  war  in  Indochina  has  brongtg;  great 
destruction   to   thre«   nations   of  Sottheast 
Asia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persoitt  have 
been  killed,  wounded  or  made  homeHjs;  the 
cultures  have  been  dlsrnpted;  the  laodscape 
has  been  destroyed.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  must  work  for  the  rebuUdlng  of  Indo- 
china, and  the  churches  must  take  a  sacrl- 
flclal  part  In  the  reconstruction.  But  in  this 
statement  we  will  consider  the  harm  which 
has  recoiled  upon  this  nation  and  tts  peo- 
ple. 

The  war  In  Indochina,  the  longest  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  has  also  rent 
the  fabric  of  American  society.  President 
Lincoln,  responding  to  the  hurts  aq^d  dis- 
junctions of  another  conflict,  called,  upon 
the  people  of  America  to  "bind  up  t$e  na- 
tion's wounds."  Tragically,  the  attention  of 
the  nation  was  too  soon  diverted  fro^n  this 
task.  Recrimination  and  injustice  conse- 
quently lasted  for  an  entire  century.  There 
Ls  the  danger  that  the  American  people  will 
be  similarly  diverted  today  from  the  tasks  of 
healing  the  nation. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  In  Indochina  is  fun- 
damentally on©  of  conscience.  Some  Ameri- 
<  ana  thotight  the  war  Just  and  neoeasary. 
»hile  others  thougbt  It  an  ImmorAl  and 
tragic  mistake.  Ukewlse,  some  young  men 
.served  In  the  armed  forces,  while  others 
resisted  participation. 
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These  differences  have  not  always  been 
accepted  as  permissible  divergences  of  pub- 
lic opinion  or  even  as  legitimate  exercise  of 
conscience.  Instead  they  have  led  to  slander, 
recrimination,  and  the  accusation  that  the 
basic  ideals  of  the  nation  have  been  for- 
saken. 

Consequently,  famUles  and  friends  have 
been  divided  by  differing  opinions  on  the 
conflict.  For  example.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
parents  to  have  one  son  who  fought  In  Indo- 
china. whUe  another  emigrated  to  Canada. 
Almost  every  aspect  of  American  life  has 
been  affected  by  dissension  over  the  war.  The 
divisions  between  races,  ethnic  groups,  age 
levels,  and  life  styles  have  been  widened  as 
a  result  at  It. 

Not  only  has  the  whole  nation  suffered 
from  division  over  the  war.  but  those  who 
.served  and  those  who  resisted  participation 
have  especially  suffered.  Over  55,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  kUled  in  Indochina.  Over 
400  have  been  prisoners  of  war.  held  in  North 
Vietnam— some  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  have  also 
been  hurt  Because  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
t.em  exempted  and  deferred  many  white, 
middle-class  and  educated  men,  thoae  of 
non-white  and  lower  economic  backgrounds 
tilled  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  ranks 
of  the  armed  forces.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  result  from  their  backgrounds — ap- 
proximately 20',,  of  them  return  without  a 
high  school  education  and  their  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  substantially  higher  than  for 
others  In  the  same  age  bracket. 

The  nation  Is  not  using  its  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  veterans  as  substantially 
as  it  did  after  World  War  II.  Many  Vietnam 
era  veterans  are  therefore  hurt,  frustrated 
and  angry  because  not  only  Is  their  nation 
not  showing  gratitude  toward  those  who 
served,  but  It  also  appears  to  be  Ignoring  and 
rejecting  them. 

Deep  scars  were  also  inflicted  on  those  who 
believed  the  war  immoral  and  refused  to 
participate  In  it.  Over  60,000  persons,  both 
draft  resisters  and  deserters,  have  become 
exUes  In  other  nations.  More  than  100.000 
men  have  been  prosecuted  for  draft  viola- 
tions. Untold  numbers  of  draft  resisters  and 
deserters  have  gone  underground  to  avoid 
prosecution.  Although  most  have  returned, 
or  have  been  captured,  over  350,000  members 
of  the  armed  forces  deserted  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Mors  than  300,000  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  received  less-than-honorable  discharges, 
a  Btlgma  they  will  bear  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uvea.  Some  have  been  convicted  by  courts 
martial  for  crimes  which  would  be  considered 
felonies  by  civilian  courts,  but  the  actions 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  would  either 
be  misdemeanors  or  would  carry  no  penalty 
at  all  to  clvUlan  life.  The  majority  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  result  not  from 
the  decision  of  a  courts  martial,  but  by  the 
order  of  a  commanding  officer .  Had  these 
men  and  women  not  been  In  the  military 
service,  their  records  would  not  have  been 
permanently  marred  by  this  imputation  of 
wrong-doing. 

At  this  time  of  national  distress,  we  should 
remember  that  Ood  Is  our  final  Judge;  He 
alone  Is  Lord  of  the  conscience.  We  wUl  stand 
at  the  last  awaiting  Hla  Judgment  and  need- 
ing His  mercy.  Our  human  system  of  Justice 
is  not  designed  to  separate  the  righteous 
from  the  unrighteous  In  any  such  final  sense, 
but  merely  to  maintain  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  human  community.  It  exceeds  its 
function  when  It  divides  the  community 
and  stigmatizes  some  citizens  because  of  past 
views  and  actions  which  no  longer  pose  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  community,  if 
Indeed  they  ever  did. 

Healing  tlie  lesions  In  our  society  left  by 
the  war  in  Indochina  will  require  human 
compassion    and   political    forbearance.   The 
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war  was  begun  despite  the  protests  of  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  the  American  people  and 
continued  despite  the  reservation  of  a  ma- 
jority. Some  young  men  and  women  agreed 
with  the  majority — that  the  war  was  a  ml.s- 
take.  Believing  that  it  was  also  unjust  and 
Immoral,  they  refused  to  participate  in  it 
and  thus  Incurred  varjMng  degrees  of  legal 
Jeopardy.  To  hunt  them  down  and  prosecute 
them  now  Is  to  add  vlndlctlveness  to  vlc- 
tlmlisatlon,  neither  of  which  Is  a  proper  basts 
for  Imposing  criminal  penalties  and  will  only 
Increase  rather  than  heal  the  nation's  hurts 
We  further  recognize  the  need  for  recon- 
ciliation on  this  Issue  within  the  Church 
There  have  been  Christians  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  believing  that  the  cause  In  In- 
dochina was  right  and  Just.  Other  Christians 
have  held  opposite  views  which  led  them  to 
resist  the  war  and  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  Christ  works  In  His 
Church,  calling  us  together  to  be  one  body 
as  a  sign  of  His  Intention  for  the  whole 
human  family.  His  reconciling  love  overcomes 
mistrust  and  suspicion  and  heals  hurt  and 
pain.  Christ  calU  us  to  new  Being,  both 
personally  and  oorporately. 

As  He  calls  those  in  His  Church  to  be 
reconcUed.  so  we  covet  for  America  the  ex- 
perience of  reconciliation.  For  reconciliation 
to  begin,  however,  certain  actions  are 
necessary. 

Genuine  reconciliation  demands  that  am- 
nesty be  granted  to  aU  who  are  In  legal 
Jeopardy  because  of  the  war  In  Indochina 
The  only  exception  would  be  for  those  who 
have  committed  acts  of  violence  against  per- 
sons, and  even  these  cases  should  be  re- 
viewed Individually  to  determine  If  amnesty 
Is  appropriate. 
Such  amnesty  would  Include: 
(al  draft  resisters  and  deserters  who  have 
exiled  themselves  to  other  countries; 

(b)  those  currently  In  prison  or  military 
stockjwles,  those  on  probation,  those  who 
have  served  their  sentences,  and  those  who 
are  subject  to  prosecution  for  violations  of 
the  draft  or  military  law: 

(c)  draft  resisters  and  deserters  who  have 
gone  underground  to  avoid  proeecutlon; 

(d)  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  leae-than- 
honorable  discharges; 

(e)  those  who  have  committed  civilian  acts 
of  resistance  to  the  war  or  are  being  prose- 
cuted  upon  allegations  of  the  same. 

Ood  alone  knows  what  actually  motivates 
the  actions  of  persons,  and  few  act  for  one 
reason  alone.  Therefore,  we  feel  it  imwise  to 
attempt  to  judge  the  motives  of  those  to  be 
given  amnesty.  Just  as  we  do  not  presume 
to  Judge  the  motives  of  those  who  were  in 
the  armed  forces.  For  Instance,  we  do  not 
believe  that  draft  resisters  and  deserters  de- 
serve different  treatment,  since  the  latter 
would  be  penalized  simply  because  theU-  con- 
victions may  have  changed  after  entering 
the  service,  rather  than  before. 

We  view  amnesty  not  as  a  matter  of  for- 
giveness,   pardon,    or    clemency,    but    as    a 
blessed  act  of  oblivion."  the  law's  own  way 
of  undoing  what  the  law  itself  has  done. 

ReconcUlatlon  further  requires  creating 
the  posslbUlty  of  new  Uvea  for  those  Ameri- 
cans hurt  by  the  war  in  Indochina.  Veterans 
should  have  adequate  help  for  their  unem- 
ployment, education,  and  health  needs.  To 
accomplish  this  will  require  the  Interest  and 
respoDse  of  all  Institutions  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
vided by  federal  and  state  governments 
should  bo  increased  to  a  level  at  least  com- 
parable to  those  afforded  veterans  of  World 
War  U. 

The  Church  at  aU  levels  needs  to  make 
lU  healing  ministry  avaUable  to  veterans. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  those  Incarcerated  in 
United  StaXea  prisons  also  wlU  require  the 
development  of  opportunities  to  help  tham 
live  fulfilling  lives.  In  addition  those  Ameri- 
cans  whose   needs   were   not    met   but   were 
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even  exacerbated  ttecause  resources  of  the 
nation  were  diverted  to  the  war  effort,  re- 
quire the  special  attention  of  our  nation.  By 
granting  amnesty  and  providing  c^portunl- 
t  ies  for  those  hurt  by  the  war  In  Indochina, 
we  would  begin  to  repair  some  of  the  dam- 
ape  to  our  nation   Inflicted  by  that  war. 


[  National  Council  of  Churches  of  ChrU>t  la 

the  U.S.A.  J 
Rr.soLunoN  on  Impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  United  States 
(Adopted  by  the  Governing  Board, 
February  28,  1974 ) 

Tlje  Gospel  compels  us  to  be  concerned 
about  the  moral  and  ethical  condition  of  the 
nation  in  which  we  live.  To  remain  silent  is 
to  abdicate  the  responsibility  to  which  we 
are  called  and  In  effect  to  approve  and  con- 
sent to  the  existing  situation. 

This  nation  Is  laboring  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  protracted  doubt  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  Its  highest  magistrate,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Both  the  President 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  that  impasse  through  tlie  procedure 
provided  by  the  Constitution. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  charges  leveled 
against  the  President  are  suiBclent  in  num- 
ber and  severity  that  the  only  way  they  can 
be  resolved  In  fairness  both  to  the  President 
and  the  American  people  is  for  the  Senate  to 
examine  them  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  It  is  apparent  to  many  citi- 
zens that  the  President  has  abused  or  per- 
mitted those  who  serve  his  will  to  abuse  the 
prerogatives  of  his  office  and  infringe  upon 
the  rights  and  protections  guaranteed  every 
person  by  the  Constitution.  Indlvldaais  di- 
rectly and  personally  answerable  to  the  Presi- 
dent have  authorized  or  engaged  in  Illegal 
wiretaps,  burglary,  the  secret  bombing  of 
Cambodia  and  falsification  of  military  rec- 
ords, instructicms  to  commit  perjury  for  al- 
leged national  security  reasons,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  and  corruption  of  the  election 
process. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  initiated 
the  proceoE  through  the  preoent  investigation 
by  its  Judiciary  Committee.  If  impeachment 
Is  r«oommended  by  the  Committee,  we  urge 
the  House  of  Bepresentativea  to  act  ex- 
peditiously and  present  a  bill  of  particulars 
caUed  an  impeachment  to  the  Senate  so  that 
the  President  may  have  his  "day  In  c»urt" 
with  full  opportunity  to  restore  confidence 
tn  the  office  of  tbe  President  of  the  United 
jtates. 

Although  this  will  be  a  trying  experience 
for  the  people  at  the  United  States,  a  nation 
Is  only  aa  strong  as  the  moral  will  It  can 
muster  to  f  aee  Its  Internal  problems  and  re- 
solve them  thnrogb  the  orderly  procenes  pro- 
vided by  its  faislgbted  founders. 

In  this  process,  these  things  should  be  kept 
in  mind: 

1.  Impeachment  and  "trial"  are  designed 
to  protect  tbe  state; 

a.  The  Presidency,  whose  prerogatives  the 
Incumbent  Is  purporting  to  protect.  Is  not 
the  property  of  successive  Presidents  but  of 
the  people,  and  they  are  entitled  to  an  ac- 
counting without  concealments  or  evasions; 

3.  The  President  cannot — In  the  final  anal- 
ysis— avoid  reeponslbUlty  for  the  actions  of 
persons  whom  be  appoints  and  can  remove  at 
will;  to  claim  ignorance  of  their  activlttes 
does  not  avoid  responslbUtty  but  demon- 
strates unwillingness  or  Incapacity  to  exer- 
cise it  competently. 

Baaed  on  Policy  Statements:  The  National 
Cou&cU  at  Choicbea  Views  Ita  Task  In  Chris- 
tlan  Life  and  Work.  May  1«,  1061;  Tbe  Hart- 
ford Appeal.  February  IB.  ISSO;  and  Human 
Righta,  Decemiser  6. 1968. 


"DETENTE" — STRATEGY  FOR 
COMMUNIST  CONQUEST 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTtTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear 
many  in  this  country  and  the  free  world 
have  been  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  a 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  world.  Others  have  been 
becoming  disillusioned  because  of  recent 
events  such  as  the  Soviets  pressuring  the 
Arabs  to  institute  the  oil  embjugo 
against  our  country,  and  their  continu- 
ing agitation  to  keep  Syria  from  settling 
its  military  conflict  with  Israel.  Still 
others  warned  against  the  entire  con- 
cept of  detente  from  the  outset. 

My  weekly  column  for  April  12  dem- 
onstrated from  the  philosophy  of  the 
world  communist  movement  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  lasting  reduction  of  ten- 
sions by  the  Communists. 

In  the  April  20  issue  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  News,  Uberal  columnist  John  P. 
Roche  quotes  both  Lenin  and  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  to  make  the  same 
point. 

The  two  columns  follow: 

LASITNC    DtTEKTE    POSSIBLE    WITH    THE 

COMMUNIBTS? 

Detente  Is  defined  as  "a  relaxation  of 
strained  relations  or  tensions  (as  between 
nations)."'  A  world  tired  <rf  war  has  been 
talking  about  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  UJS.S.R.  and  Communist 
China  Elnce  President  Nixon  visited  both 
those  countries. 

Soviet  agitation  of  the  Arab  countries  to 
Initiate  and  continue  an  oU  embargo  against 
us  led  many  to  believe  that  the  detente  is 
but  one-sided. 

Sincere  peace  initiatives  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  but  we  must  know  the  thinking 
of  the  men  with  whom  peace  is  sought. 
This  Is  not  understood  by  everyone  where 
the  Communists  are  concerned.  Too  many 
people  think  Commnnlst  countries  have 
communism  within  their  borders.  Com- 
munist propaganda  Is  not  responsible  for 
this  mistake.  The  Communists  always  pro- 
claim that  so  far  they  only  have  socialist 
societiaa,  with  socialist  governments  and 
socialist  economics.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
newspaper  KRASNAYA  ZVEZDA  (Red  Star) 
put  it  very  plainly  on  December  5,  1973  In 
an  editorial  lauding  "Constitution  Day"  In 
theU.SBJR.: 

'TTnder  the  leadership  of  ttie  Communist 
Party,  a  developed  socialist  society  has  been 
built  in  the  Soviet  Union,  tbe  eqtial  nations 
and  nationalities  have  united  Into  an  Indes- 
tructible monolith  and  true  people's  power  is 
triumphing.  The  further  flourishing  of 
socialist  democracy  Is  augmenting  these  his- 
toric achievements  and  accelerating  our  ad- 
vance along  the  path  toward  the  cherished 
goal — communism.'' 

The  Communists  took,  over  Russia  In  1917. 
yet  they  still  only  have  aoclalism,  still  are 
on  "the  path  toward  the  cherished  goal — 
communism."  ¥^y? 

Tbe  answer  to  that  why  also  tells  us  a 
lasting  detente  with  them  Is  impossible.  The 
answer  Is  that  Communists  believe  com- 
munism will  be  the  final  stage  of  human 
society.   They    teach    that    socialism    Is    the 


next  to  last  stage,  a  tranbiuon  from  capi- 
talism. They  say  communism  will  be  state- 
less, but  that  It  cannot  supplant  socialism 
untU  there  is  no  longer  any  capitalist  so- 
ciety anywhere  on  earth.  By  their  definition, 
capitalism  Is  bent  on  conquest.  Therefore,  a 
state  structure — a  soclaiist  one — ^must  be 
maintained  for  defensive  purposes  against 
capitalist  states  such  as  our  own.  Thus,  for 
the  Communists  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
goal  of  oommunism  the  United  States  must 
be  changed  from  a  capitalist  society  Into  a 
socialist  one.  Hence,  they  can  never  desist 
from  forcing  that  change  ui>on  us.  This  in- 
volves subjecting  us  to  total  government 
control! 

Sovirxs  UsF   Facade  of  DiTTNTT.  To   Lull 

Wkstern    Governmfnts 

(By    John   P.   Roche) 

Though  the  story  may  be  mythical,  it  Is 
too  good  not  to  be  true.  When  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  lormed  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
arrived  at  a  town  in  ceiitr.-l  Kansas,  where 
his  headquarters  were  located,  he  prompty 
got  his  instrimieiits  and  went  to  work.  Some- 
thing seemed  odd— the  barometer  was  acimg 
ecoentrically  — eind  suddenly  he  recalled  his 
manual  and  the  material  on  predicting  tor- 
nados. Sure  enough,  the  Instruments  seemed 
to  be  suggesting  a  "cyclone.  "  He  rushed  out 
to  warn  the  townspeople.  They  thought  he 
was  some  kind  of  a  nut.  until  the  tornado 
hit.  Then  they  v.ent  looking  for  the  weather 
man  to  lynch  him  for  •his  "   tornado. 

I  have  some  of  the  feelings  he  must  have 
had  as  I  read  my  cc rrespondence  from  read- 
ers on  the  subject  of  detente.  A  surprising 
number  of  these  missives  accuse  me  of  under- 
mining reconciliation  with  the  So^  let  Cnien. 
The  reasoning  is  a  bit  obscure,  but  gene: - 
ally  it  comes  down  to  the  propo&iUon  thai  if 
we  ail  believed  hard  enougli  la  detente,  it 
would  come  true.  The  trouble  Is,  from  where 
I  sit,  if  we  all  believed  hard  enough  in 
detente,  the  Soviet.5  would  take  \i£  to  the 
cleaners. 

This  is  not  just  my  paranoid  imagination. 
■brain-washed  by  Cold  War  myths,  "  as  one 
reader  charitably  put  it.  The  thing  that 
drives  me  to  desperation  on  occasion  is  that 
all  you  have  to  do  ie  read  what  Moeoow.  and 
for  that  matter  Peking,  has  to  say  on  the 
nature  and  utlUty  of  detente.  If  they  kept 
their  Intentions  secret,  I  might  have  more 
respect  for  my  critics.  But,  since  Lenin's 
time,  they  have  laid  the  cards  face  up  on  the 
table:  detente  is  a  technique  designed  U3 
lull  and  gull  the  capitalist  world. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  words  of  the  master. 
Lenin.  For  background  we  must  realize  tiiat 
Russia,  after  the  Revolution  and  "war  com- 
munism," was  an  economic  shambles.  Lenin 
accepted  Bukharln's  proposition  that  capi- 
talism shotild  be  allowed  to  operate  In  the 
USSR  under  careful  political  supervision, 
designed  to  prevent  tbe  growth  of  a  strong 
capitalist  clasB.  The  New  Economic  Policy 
(NEP)  was  set  up  and  the  welcome  sign 
put  out  for  foreign  entreoreneurK. 

However,  the  NEP  gave  Lenin  political 
problems  with  his  own  troops.  In  contempo- 
rary jargon,  the  Bolshevik  "hawks"  (led  by 
Trotsky)  acctised  Lenin  of  selling  out  Marx- 
Ism.  'Without  getting  Involved  in  the  eeoterlc 
debate,  Lenin  felt  called  upon  to  placate  his 
critics  and  did  so  by  accusing  them  of  naivete, 
of  not  being  tactically  flexible.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  capitalists  would  compete  to 
seU  tbe  Bolsheviks  the  rope  for  hanging  cap- 
italism. 

He  meant  it.  In  his  "Private  Notes;  1921," 
he  elaborated  tbe  point,  not  without  soom 
for  ci4>ltalist  stiqiidlty.  "Tbe  ca|»ltalists  of 
the  entire  world,  and  their  governments,  in 
the  rush  to  oonquer  Soviet  markets  wUl  close 
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their  eyes  to  the  .  .  .  realities,  and  will  thus 
turn  Into  Blind  Deaf-Mutee.  They  will  open 
credits  which  will  serve  as  a  support  tot  the 
Communist  Party — even  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  will  provide  us  with  essentially 
needed  materials  and  technology  which  will 
restore  our  military  Industrle-s,  essential  for 
our  future  victorious  attacks  oti  our  suppliers 
they  will  be  working  for  the  preparation 
i>i'  their  own  suicides." 

Let  us  skip  to  Moscow  and  Izvestla.  Nov.  27, 
U)73.  Concerned  that  detente  might  lead  to  a 
sense  of  popular  relaxation,  the  paper  vigor- 
ously called  for  vigilance:  The  Marxlst-Leii- 
iiiUt  Ideology  Is  waging  an  offensive  against 
bourgeois  and  revisionist  ideology  along  the 
whole  front.  Under  conditions  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tension  we  are  faced  with  a  crucial 
tii.sk:  To  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities 
being  opened  up  for  a  futvire  offensive  against 
bourgeois  and  revisionist  Ideology." 

Radio  Moscow,  in  Arabic,  called  upon  the 
Arabs  to  take  advantage  of  detente,  which  al- 
legedly had  weakened  American  ties  with 
I.srael. 

This  could  go  on  Indefinitely,  but  students 
pay  tuition  for  that  dubious  benefit.  Let  me 
just  wind  up  with  a  few  words  from  Henry 
Klaslngers  pal,  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En- 
lal,  speaking  to  a  banquet  for  visiting  Cam- 
bodian Communists  The  Red  Chineae  claim 
to  be  the  authentic  Lenlnl.sts,  and  Chou  was 
m  that  tradition:  "Tlie  revolutionary  people 
do  not  at  all  believe  in  so-called  lasting  peace 
or  a  generation  of  peace. 

"So  long  as  Imperialism  exists,  revolution 
and  war  are  Inevitable." 

I  dldnt  say  It — he  did    Please  don't  hang 
tde  weather  man. 
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CHECKBOOK        DIPLOMACY        AND 
SHARE-THE-WEALTH  DETENTE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  does  not 
take  a  degree  In  higher  mathematics  to 
add  up  the  costs  to  the  American  tax- 
payers of  the  "peace  settlement"  of  the 
October  Middle  East  war.  A  pencil  and 
paper  will  do  nicely.  This  little  exercise 
in  simple  addition  will  give  those  citizens 
who  have  recently  signed  their  names  to 
IRS  form  1040  a  whole  new  perspective 
into  the  workings  of  "checkbook  diplo- 
macy" and  "share -the -wealth  detente." 
The  first  figure  to  WTite  down  Is  $2,200 
million.  Label  this  item  "Emergency  mili- 
tary loans  to  Israel  during  the  October 
war."     Congress,     in     approving     this 
amount  last  fall,  specified  that  $700  mll- 
I'on  .should  be  repaid.  However,  highly 
placed  sources  In  the  administration  re- 
vealed recently  that  the  entire  amount 
soon  will  be  considered  as  a  free  gift  to 
Tel  Aviv,  at  the  insistence  of  the  State 
Department.  Chalk  one  up  for  Dr.  Kis- 
singers  checkbook,  drawn  on  the  tax- 
payers' account. 

Now,  jot  down  under  the  heading 
•  Foreign  aid  to  Egypt  to  cover  the  costs 
of  renewing  diplomatic  relations,"  the 
.sum  of  $250  million.  Of  this  amount.  $20 
million  will  be  used  to  clear  war  (tebrls 
f  lom  the  Suez  Canal.  $80  million  for  farm 
and  industrial  credit  sales,  and  «150 
million  to  rebuild  war-damaged  Egyptian 
property.  Despite  the  fact  that  diplo- 
matic relations  were  broken  at  Egypt's 


request  6'i  years  ago.  some  $34  million 
in  U.S.  aid  has  gone  to  Cairo  during  the 
last  2  years  alone. 

Include  another  $29  million  to  build 
and  fortify  a  US.  military  installation  on 
the  tiny  speck  of  land  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  called  Dirgo  Garcia.  This  is  nec- 
essary, says  the  Pentagon,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Russian  ships  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  after  we  reopen  it  for  nav- 
igation. 

Deposit  two  additional  checks  to  Dr 
Kissinger's  credit. 

Now  wTite  down  $350  million  under 
the  column  headed  "Israel."  Label  $50 
million  of  this  "security  assistance"  and 
S300  million  as  "military  credit  sales  " 
Label  Dr.  Kissinger  "a  bigtime  spender 
with  taxpayers'  money." 

Make  a  note  of  $207.5  million  for  "for- 
eign aid  to  Jordan."  Credit  $100  million 
of  It  as  outright  military  aid  gifts,  with 
$30  million  as  military  credits  and  $77  5 
million  in  economic  aid. 

Under  the  heading,  "Middle  East 
Slush  Fund— the  State  Department 
prefers  to  call  It  a  special  require- 
ments fund— write  down  $100  million. 
This  Is  Dr.  Kissinger's  "mlscel-'aneous 
detente  kitty"  to  be  used  to  bankroll  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  forces,  refugee  aid, 
and  various  development  projects. 

Now  draw  a  line  and  total  the  figures 
Of  course,  there  are  other  "low  profile 
accounts"  tucked  away  in  the  massive 
State  Department  budget,  but  these  are 
the  largest  ones.  My  arithmetic  places 
the  known  total  of  money  siphoned 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  into  the  Middle 
East  at  $3,136  million. 

In  announcing  his  proposed  budget  for 
foreign  aid  spending  for  fiscal  year  1975 
President  Nixon  said  that  the  $5  180 
million  he  wants  Congress  to  give  him 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  is  "the  minimum  es- 
sential to  support  the  responsible  and 
constructive  American  role  of  Interna- 
tional leadership  and  cooperation" 
This  request  by  the  President  is  a  stag- 
gering 72-percent  Increase  over  present 
foreign  aid  spending  levels. 

If  this  Is  the  "minimum"  amount  our 
Government  thinks  we  should  lavishly 
hand  out  overseas,  heaven  help  the  be- 
leaguered American  worker  and  taxpay- 
er if  the  State  Department  ever  demands 
the  "maximum"  to  buy  more  "detente 
victories." 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  has  a 
shred  of  fiscal  responsibility  or  any  re- 
spect for  the  current  domestic  situation 
knows  what  his  answer  to  this  global 
giveaway  will  be.  It  is  a  loud  "No" 


days,  is  to  appeal  to  history.  Recently 
the  President  quoted  President  Lincoln, 
perhaps  in  an  effort  to  liken  his  unpopu- 
larity to  that  of  the  Civil  War  President. 
This  latest  tactic  has  triggered  a  be- 
mused reaction  from  eminent  histo- 
lians.  including  David  Donald,  whose 
"Getting  Right  With  Lincoln,"  an  essay 
in  Ills  Lincoln  Reconsidered,  traces  the 
tradition  of  Presidents'  appeals  to  Lin- 
coln to  justify  their  policies. 

Richard  Harris,  a  writer  who  has  con- 
sistently captured  the  nuances  and  tone 
of  political  America,  commented  on  Mr 
Nixon's  remarks  in  the  New  Yorker  and 
concluded — 

History  may  find  that  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the  period 
.'^ince  the  Civil  War  were  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's highest  officials  and  the  President 
himself.  And  history  may  also  find  that  the 
^•^eatne.ss  of  this  Nation  was  most  severely 
tested  by  the  manner  in  which  Its  people 
turned  Inward  to  cleanse  Its  corruption. 


NIXON  AND  LINCOLN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSAC  HtrSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr,  Speaker  the 
assaults  on  the  Nixon  administration 
resulting  from  its  Watergate  difBcultles 
have  forced  the  President  into  a  defen- 
sive posture. 

One  of  Mr.  Nixon's  favorite  ap- 
proaches In  the.se.  his  most  turbulent 


Mr.  Harris*  article  follows: 

NixON  AND  Lincoln 
(By  Richard  Harris) 
"The   Judgment   of   the   world    Is    usually 
wrong  Ui  the  beginning,  and   It   takes  cen- 
turies to  correct  it,"  Tolstoy  wrote.     But  In 
the  case  of  Lincoln  the  world  was  right  from 
the  start.   .   ,   .  The  greatness  of  Napoleon. 
Cae.sar,  or  Washington  Is  only  moonlight  by 
the  s\in  of  Lincoln.  His  example  is  universal 
and  win  last  thousands  of  years."  Tolstoy  was 
In  his  thirties  during  the  American  Civil  War 
and  nearly  half  a  century  later,  on  the  hun- 
dredth   anniversary    of    Lincoln's    birth,    he 
asked,  •'Now.  why  was  Lincoln  so  great  that 
he  overshadows  all  other  national  heroes?" 
The  answer  was:  "Because  he  loved  his  ene- 
mies as  himself,  and  because  he  was  a  uni- 
versal Individualist  who  wanted  to  see  him- 
self In  the  world— not  the  world  In  himself;' 
because  of  his  "peculiar  moral  power"  and 
the  "greatness  of  his  character;  "  and.  prob- 
ably most  of  all,  l>ecftU8e  "he  was  one  who 
wanted  to  be  great  through  hla  smallness " 
At    the    hundred-and-slxty-flftta    anniver- 
sary   of    Lincoln's    birth.    President    Nixon 
turned  up,  unannounced,  at  the  Uncoln  Me- 
morial to  speak  to  the  crowd  of  a  few  hun- 
dred people  who  had  come  there  at  lunch 
hour  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor. Mr.  Nixon  began  hla  speech  by  asking 
much  the  same  question  Tolstoy  had :  "Why 
why  Is  Lincoln,  of  all  the  American  Presi- 
dents, more  revered  not  only  in  America  but 
In  the  world?  ■  The  President's  answer  was 
that  Lincoln  "freed  the  sUves."  he  "saved  the 
Union."  he  "died  of  an  assassin's  bullet  just 
at  the  height  of  his  career."  he  had   "humili- 
ty." "humor.  '   "feeling  and  kindness  for  peo- 
ple." and  he  possessed  "perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  the  strength,  the  poise  under 
pressure."  Then  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "When  we  ex- 
amine the  American  Presidents,  it   is  quite 
clear  that  no  President  in  history  has  been 
more  vUifled  or  was  more  vUlfled  during  the 
time  he  was  President  than  Lincoln.  Those 
who  Icnew  him.  hU  secretaries,  have  written 
that  he  was  very  deeply  hurt  by  what  was 
said  about  him  and  drawn  about  him.  but 
on  the  other  hand.  Lincoln  had  that  great 
strength  of  character  never  to  display  It.  al- 
ways to  stand  tall  and  strong  and  firm  no 
matter  how  harsh   or  unfair  the   criticism 
might  be." 

Some  of  the  reporters  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  the  Memorial  concluded  that  he 
meant  to  compare  his  current  ordeal  to  Pres- 
ident LUicoln's  ordeal  during  the  Civil  War— 
and.  possibly,  to  suggest  that  hUtory  may 
compare  the  two  men  favorably  In  other 
ways.  The  parallel  Ignore*  history.  WhUe 
it  is  true  that  Lincoln  was  bitterly  hated 
and  reviled  during  his  Presidency.  It  Is  also 
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true  that  he  was  widely  loved  and  honored 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  height  of  the 
worst  attacks  on  him,  in  1864.  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  electoral  votes  to  twenty-one  for  his 
popular  Democratic  opponent.  General 
George  B.  McClellan.  If  President  Nlzon  were 
1  tinning  for  reelection  at  a  comparable  time 
of  vilification — this  year — he  would  probably 
t'Ot  get  any  electoral   votes  at  all. 

If,  indeed.  President  Nixon  meant  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  Lincoln  and  himself, 
another  flaw  in  the  parallel  could  be  found  in 
the    two   Presidents'    personal    reactions    to 
public  criticism.  President  Nixon  has  used  or 
allowed  others   to  use  his  immense   official 
power  to  silence  and  destroy  his  detractors 
and    opponents — through    wiretapping,    and 
bugging,    physical    surveillance,   tax    audits, 
bribery,  and  trumped-up  criminal  prosecu- 
tions.  When    these   criminal    acts    were   re- 
vealed, Mr.  Nixon  responded  to  critics  of  his 
conduct— members  of  the  press,  for  the  most 
part — through  Innuendo,  smear,  and  vlUflca- 
tlon.  and  when  these  tactics  failed,  he  tried 
to  convince   the   people   that    their   concern 
about   Watergate    was    the    creation    of   his 
political    enemies.    It    is    difficult    to    know 
whether   these   responses   were   examples   of 
^iat  he  cneant  by   "poise  under  pressure." 
y^t.  Is  clear,  though,  that  he  believes  he  has 
such  poise,  for  he  has  written  a  book  about 
it  and  often  reminds  us  that  he  is  always  the 
coolest  man   in  the   room.  We   cannot  now 
determine  Just  how  strong  and  firm  Lincoln 
was  In  the  face  of  personal  attacks.  "As  a 
general    rule,    I    abstain    from    reading    the 
reports  of  attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not 
to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer,"  he  said  in  his  last 
public  address.  Of  course,  it  Is  difficult  for  a 
President   to   respond    "properly"    to    unfair 
criticism  In  public,  and  Presidents  with  dig- 
nity and  courage  have  not  respondec.  at  all. 
In  private,  a  President  Is  entitled  to  rage  or 
whine  or  joke  as  he  pleases  about  such  mat- 
ters. We  all  know  that  Lincoln  chose  the  last 
course.    When    an    old    friend   from   Illinois 
asked  him  how  it  felt  to  be  President,  he  said. 
"You  have  heard  about  the  man  tarred  and 
feathered  and  ridden  ovit  of  town  on  a  rail? 
A  laajx  In  the  crowd  asked  him  how  he  liked 
It.  and  his  reply  was  that  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing,  he  would  much  rather 
walk." 

•"The  particular  factor  that  I  would  like 
to  address  .  .  .  has  to  do  with  Lincoln's 
vision  about  America's  role  In  the  world," 
President  Nixon  said  at  the  Memorial,  "What 
we  sometimes  forget  Is  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  world  statesman  at  the  time  that 
America  was  not  a  world  power.  Here  on  these 
walls  are  lnscrll>ed  many  of  his  very  famUlar 
usages  Isle  I.  One  from  the  Second  Inaugural 
comes  to  mind  when  Lflncoln  said,  'To  do  aU 
that  we  may  to  achieve  and  to  cherish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  be- 
tween all  nations.'  This  Is  Lincoln  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago."  These  words  would 
scarcely  have  made  Lincoln  a  world  states- 
man even  If  he  had  spioken  them,  and  he  did 
not — at  least,  not  in  that  way.  What  he  Bald, 
In  the  wards  chiselled  In  marble  above  Mr. 
Nixon's  bead,  was  "With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  iu  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right.  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  bis 
widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  aU  nations. "  Mr. 
Nixon's  remarks  were  written  by  his  aides 
and  rewritten  by  the  President. 

The  distortions  were  small  but  far  from 
trivial,  for  they  altered  Lincoln's  Intent.  Lin- 
coln's statement  was  a  modest,  and  largely 
rhetorical,  egpreeelon  of  t^ie  hope  that 
America  would  remain  at  peace  "with  aU  na- 
tions " — a  hope  expresaed  by  nearly  aU  Presl- 
deiits  before   and  after  him.  Nixon's  state- 


ment was  a  concocted  claim  that  his  role  as 
Lincoln's  historical  heir  compels  him  to  forge 
a  peace  "between  all  nations."  From  what 
history  tells  us  about  Lincoln,  it  seems  that 
he  was  primarily  concerned  about  restoring 
the  integrity  and  purpose  of  the  nation  he 
led.  But  President  Nixon  would  change  his- 
tory for  us.  in  order  to  justify  his  own  quite 
different  concern.  Such  changes  are  char- 
acteristic of  his  public  statements.  A  little 
twist  here,  a  tiny  alteration  there,  an  addi- 
tion or  omission  elsewhere,  and  in  the  end 
the  essential  meaning  has  been  fundamen- 
tally transformed  into  a  falsehood.  And.  of 
course,  no  lie  Is  small  when  It  is  spoken 
by  a  President. 

The  President's  obsession  with  foreign  af- 
fairs at  the  sacrifice  of  even  the  most  press- 
ing domestic  concern — Watergate,  above  all. 
right  now — has  led  him  to  seek  an  exceeding- 
ly peculiar  resolution  of  his  political  prob- 
lems. Lee  W.  Huebner,  who  had  been  a  speech 
■wTlter  for  the  President  since  he  took  office, 
recently  quit  his  Job,  and  in  an  Interview 
he  said  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  President's  determination  not  to  resign 
was  his  conviction  that  he  would  filially 
be  saved  from  disgrace  by  an  unusual  set 
of  constituents — the  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions. '"He  looks  to  that  foreign  audience." 
Huebner  went  on.  "Emotionally,  that's  kind 
of  the  center  of  things  for  him,  and  it's 
where  he  hopes  to  make  his  mark  In  history. 
As  long  as  they  are  willing  to  deeJ  with  him, 
to  take  his  word  seriously,  he  feels  that  be 
Is  in  a  strong  positloii."  Of  course,  once 
those  leaders  see  how  dependent  on  them 
he  if; — and  surely  they  must  liave  by  now — 
he  is  their  pawn,  and  thereby  jeopardizes, 
the  one  form  of  national  security  that  he 
has  most  fervently  promised  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Nixon's  ireliance  on  a  foreign  po- 
litical base  suggests  that  he  has  come  to 
believe  the  unbelievable — that  he  can  do 
what  no  other  person  in  history  has  been 
able  to  do.  aiKl  bring  "a  generation  of  peace" 
to  the  entire  world.  It  is  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion. His  utensils — balance  of  pKJwer  and  de- 
tente— are  rusty  and  fragile.  They  depend 
on  circumstance,  and  no  one  can  predict 
circumstances  tomorrow  or  next  month,  let 
alone  a  decade  or  a  generation  from  now. 
WhUe  easing  internatkinal  tensions  is  im- 
portant, nothing  better  Illustrates  the  ainuiy 
nature  of  the  existing  detente  than  the  in- 
trusive and  l>elligerent  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  last  fall  during  the  war  In  the  Mid- 
east, which  has  long  and  clearly  been  a 
vital  sphere  of  Interest  for  the  West.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  perilous  for  Americans 
than  to  be  luUed  Into  believing  that  a  totali- 
tarian state  like  the  Sovet  Union  wlU  not 
grab  all  the  power  It  can  when  It  can. 

In  the  speech  at  the  Memorial,  President 
Nixon  continued,  ""When  America,  torn  by 
civil  strife,  and  when  America,  even  after  It 
was  united  with  both  the  North  and  the 
South  working  together  to  build  a  greater 
country,  could  not  and  would  not  even  play 
a  great  role  in  the  world  for  years  and  years 
to  come,  and  yet  Lmcoln  with  the  mystical 
sense  of  destiny  and  vision  saw  it  all  ahead 
when  he  said,  "Ours  Is  earth's  last,  best 
hope.'  "  Once  again,  these  are  not  quite  Lin- 
coln's words,  and  that  was  not  at  aU  his 
meaning.  The  misquoted  speech  that  Mr. 
Nixon  referred  to  dealt  alnaost  entirely  with 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  Lincoln's  pro- 
posal for  emancipation  by  way  of  a  ConsU- 
tutioual  amendment.  At  the  end  of  the 
speech,  Lincoln  said,  "Pellow-cltiaens.  we 
cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress 
and  this  Administration  wUl  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  signifi- 
canoe  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or 
dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say 
we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not 
forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to 
save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know- 


how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibulty.  In  bi\- 
ing  Ireedoni  to  the  sla\e,  we  assure  Ireedom 
to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give 
and  what  we  preserve  We  shall  nobly  save 
or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth 
If  Lincoln  eiivlsioned  "a  great  role  in  tiie 
v.-crld  '  for  America,  il  was  as  an  example — 
of  decency  and  opportunity  and  freedom  -to 
mankind. 

"And  now  »e  come  to  today,  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  later."  Mr.  Nixon  contiiiued. 
■  Even  Lincoln  would  have  marvelled  il  he 
were  living  today.  This  nation  now.  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  the  richest 
nation  by  far  In  the  world,  aud  a  nation 
greatly  respected  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
question  he  would  have  si&ked.  as  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  is  how  will  history  look  back 
on  our  time?  What  did  we  do  with  our 
strength?  What  did  we  do  with  our  wealth? 
Did  we  use  It  only  for  ourselves,  or  did  we 
recognize  as  Lincoln  recognized  that  we  had 
a  destiny  far  beyond  this  great  nation,  look- 
ing out  over  the  whole  wide  world?  "  Lin- 
coln's major  speeches  and  letters  have  al- 
most nothing  to  say  about  the  worid  outside 
the  United  States,  except  to  report  a  couple 
of  times  to  Congress  that  his  Admimstralion 
was  doing  its  best  to  keep  various  European 
povernments  from  intruding  In  our  affairs. 
I  One  of  Lincoln's  few  other  remarks  on  the 
outside  world — in  his  address  to  a  commuLee 
from  the  New  'York  Workiugmen's  Associa- 
tion, on  March  21.  1864 — would  not  be  of 
much  political  use  at  home,  'out  it  might 
come  in  handy  the  next  time  President  Nixon 
visits  the  Kremlin:  "The  strongest  bond  of 
human  sympathy,  outside  ol  the  family  rela- 
tion, should  be  one  uniting  all  v^orkiug  peo- 
ple, of  all  natiouE,  and  tongues,  and  ion- 
dreds.'  )  As  Lincoln  repeatedly  made  c;ear 
his  chief  aim — In  fact,  his  only  aim — was  to 
preserve  tJie  Union.  But  President  Nixon  has 
turned  away  from  tlie  Republic  that  Lincoln 
saved,  and  asks  the  people  to  avert  their  e.\es 
from  his  Administration's  betrayal  of  "°Jie 
last,  best  hope  of  earth  "  while  he  forges  a 
grand  alliance  with  those  who  have  enslaved 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Any    generally    accepted    list    of    "great" 
-American    Presidents    would    Include    Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Franklin 
Booeevelt,  and  possibly  Truman.  These  men 
possessed  a  unique  American  genius,  which 
might  be   best  described   by  the  word  "hu- 
maoitarian."  They  had  passionate  and  com- 
passionate  minds,    and    their   political    goal 
u'as  to  add  to  human  freedom — not  In  some 
abstract   or   rhetorical    way   but   practically. 
through  giving  ordinary  men  and  women  a 
better  chance  to  fulfill   themselves.  Lincoln 
probably  stated  this  goal  as  well  as  anyone. 
In  a  special  message  to  Congre&s  shortly  af'-cr 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War:   "This  is  ei- 
sentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of 
the  Union  It  is  a  struggle  for  maintainiiig 
in    the   world    that   form   and   substance    of 
government  whose  leading  object  is  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  men — to  lift  artilicial 
weights    from    all    shoulders,     to    cioar    ih-e 
paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all.    to  afford 
all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance  in 
the   race   of   life   "  Mr.   Ni.\on   has   rarely  dis- 
played   this   kind   of   attitude,    politically    or 
personally.  The  scant   attention  he  has  de- 
voted   to    dontesUc    concerns — that    is.    the 
immediate  well-being  of  the  people  he  was 
chosen   to   serve — has  ticuany   revealed.    In- 
stead, an  authoritarian  instinct,  a  desire  to 
oppress    rather    than    to   liberate    men.    The 
other    day,    for     Instance,     he     ordered    his 
latest    Attorney    General    to   press   Congress 
for  passage  of  a  law  restoring  the  death  pen- 
alty for  a  variety  of  crimes.  During  the  Civil 
War.    a   lawyer   mteroeded   with   Lincoln   on 
behalf    of   a   seaman    who   be   believed    had 
been    unjustly    convicted    of    mtinslaughter. 
Lincoln  listened  to  the  story,  then  said,  "It 
must  be  referred   to  the   Attorney  General. 
but  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,  for  me  and 
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the  Attorney  General  s  very  chlcUenhearted." 
In  addition  to  being  compassionate  men.  the 
great  Presidents  have  been  men  of  Lincoln's 
personal  Integrity  A  friend  of  Lincoln's 
who  had  set  up  a  bank  under  the  new  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  wrote  to  the  President  to 
DtTer  him  a  chance  to  buy  some  stock  in  the 
\eiiture.  Lincoln  wrote  back  to  thank  him 
and  decline,  saying  he  realized  that  stock 
In  a  soUfl  national  bank  was  a  good  invest- 
ment, but  explaining,'  that  as  President  he 
(elt  he  ."Should  not  proftt  from  a  law  passed 
under  his  Administration.  Later,  the  banker 
.said.  "He  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  even  the 
aopearance  of  evil  " 

In  Mr  Nixon's  speech,  he  told  his  audience, 
■  The-e  thoughts  come  to  mind  that  Lincoln 
iniglu  well   have  advised  us:   One,  that  .  .  . 
.America  always  used   Its  strength,  certainly 
in  this  century  at  least,  used  Its  strength  to 
defend   freedom  and   never  to  destroy   It.  to 
keep    the    peace    and    to    defend    the    peace 
and    never    to   break    It"    Historians   of   the 
future  may  find  thl.s  statement  puzzling,  in 
litjht  of  our  activities  in  Guatemala,  Cuba. 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  "I  think  Lincoln  also  would  have 
had  this  admorltlon  to  his  fellow-Americans 
on  such  an  occasion  as  ihis  in  this  particular 
period   In  our  history."  Mr    Nixon  went  on. 
■He    would    have    hoped    that    America   with 
Us  strength  and  its  wealth  would  not  turn 
away  from   greatne-s";.   despite  the  fact  that 
.^ome   other    nations    in    the    world    turn    in- 
ward, falling  to  assump  their  responsibilities 
for  building  a  peaceful  world.  Lincoln  would 
li.T.'e  said,  a  great  nation,  a  strong  nation,  a 
rich    nation,    and    a    great    people    will    use 
tiielr   strength   and    their   wealth  to  build  a 
v'orld  In  which  peace  and  freedom  can  sur- 
\  ive   for    themselves   and    for   others   as  well. 
This.    I    think,    is    the   Lincoln    heritage   for 
today    It   Is  the  Lincoln  admonition  for  to- 
morrow and  I  would  trust  for  the  nejrt  gen- 
eration  and  perhaps  for   the  next  century." 
Others  might  feel  that  the  Lincoln  heritage 
n,  and  will  remain,  what  It  has  always  been — 
to  protect  the  Republic  against  its  domestic 
enemies    with    patience    and    decency   under 
law   History  may  find  that  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  United  States  In  the  pe- 
riod   since    the    Civil    War    were    the    Nixon 
Administration's    highest    officials    and    the 
President  himself   And  history  may  also  find 
that  the  greatness  of  this  nation  was  most 
severely  tested  by  the  manner  in  which  Ita 
people  turned  inward  to  cleanse  its  corrup- 
tion. 

"I  conclude  simply  by  paraphrasing  what 
I,incolT  said  so  manv  years  ago  so  much  more 
eloquently,  we  cotild  meanly  lose  what  Is 
mankind's  last,  best  hope  for  peace  and  free- 
dom, but  we  could  also  nobly  save  It." 
President  Nixon  said  at  the  close  of  the 
memorial  service  "Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
.saved  the  Union,  would  say  to  us  today. 
let  this  great  Union.  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  now  save  the  cau.se  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  whole  world"  Abraham  Lincoln 
m'ght  be  more  inclined  to  warn  tis  abotit 
a  leader  who  would  attempt  to  .save  his  own 
political  life  and  lose  his  nation's  soul. 
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Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9 
the  United  Nations'  General  Assembly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

commenced  its  sixth  special  session  to 
discuss  the  formidable  problems  relating 
to  the  world's  raw  materials  and  re- 
sources. President  Leopoldo  Benites  of 
Ecuador  opened  the  meeting  with  a  very 
concise  statement  of  the  session  s  goals. 
He  emphasized  that  the  deliberations 
would  represent  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  "not  so  much 
because  of  what  we  derive  from  it — be- 
cause we  cannot  expect  too  much  with 
such  a  broad  subject  and  in  so  short  a 
time — but  because,  from  today  onwards, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  a  completely 
new  approach  to  international  economic 
problems,  a  critical  reformulation  of  the 
guiding  principles  and  a  restructuring  of 
cooperation  among  States." 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  great  Interest  In  this  session  of 
the  U.N.  Therefore,  I  am  including  the 
complete  text  of  President  Benites'  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Statement  bt  Psesidknt  or  Sixth  Special 
Session  o»  General  Assembly,  Leopoldo 
BENrrss  (Ecuador),  at  Opening  Meeting 
OF    Session 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Leopoldo  Benites  (Ecuador),  newly  elected 
President  of  the  sixth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  prepared  for  delivery  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  tne  session  this  af- 
ternoon: 

It  is  with  sincere  emotion  that  I  thank  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
by  electing  me  to  preside  at  the  sixth  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  believe 
I  am  correctly  Interpreting  the  feelings  of 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Main  Committees  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States  elected 
to  serve  as  Vice-Chalrmen,  if  I  express  their 
gratitude  to  you  on  their  behalf. 

I  consider  It  an  Invariable  moral  principle 
that  every  honour  conferred  entails  an  Im- 
plicit duty.  It  Is  my  duty  to  conduct  your 
deliberations  with  objectivity,  Impartiality 
and  fairness.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  ful- 
fil it. 

I  can  assure  you,  with  no  flattery  Intended 
but  rather  as  a  serious  warning,  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  sixth  special  session  which  we 
open  today  Is  one  of  those  that  represents  a 
milestone  In  the  history  of  our  Organization, 
not  so  much  because  of  what  we  derive  from 
It — because  we  cannot  expect  too  much  with 
such  a  broad  subject  and  in  so  short  a  time — 
but  because,  from  today  onwards.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  devise  a  completely  new  ap- 
proach to  international  economic  problems, 
a  critical  reformulation  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples and  a  restructuring  of  co-operation 
among  States. 

In  the  last  few  months,  we  have  witnessed 
an  extremely  Interesting  phenomenon:  the 
unexpected  effect  produced  by  a  single  eco- 
nomic measure  on  the  structure  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Firstly,  the  vulnerability  of  power  rela- 
tionships— of  both  economic  and  political 
power — which  are  based  on  the  Idea  of  the 
dependence  of  the  producers  of  essentl:\l 
raw  materials  on  the  countries  better 
equipped  to  proces:;  them,  has  been  demon- 
strated. This  Is  even  more  significant  when 
we  consider  that  some  25  developing  coun- 
tries have  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  reserves  of  the  essential  raw  materials 
for  the  Industry  of  the  more  developed  or. 
If  you  will,  the  better  equipped  countries. 
ThLs  will  necessitate  a  reformulation  of  the 
problems  In  such  a  way  that,  by  replacing 
confrontation  by  co-operation,  effective  and 
flexible  solutions  may  be  found. 

A  second  Inevitable  consequence  will  be 
a  change  in  the  simplistic  schemes  which 
served  as  an  Instrument  of  development.  In 
the  light  of  recent  events  the  differences  In 
degrees  of  development,  which  cannot  now  ')e 
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frozen  by  applying  arbitrary  designations, 
have  become  more  marked.  But  these  very 
differences  will  necessitate  greater  interde- 
pendence, more  effective  development  of  the 
forms  of  International  solidarity  and  the 
search  for  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  developing  world. 

The  impact  of  recent  events  on  the  infla- 
tionary process,  on  balance-of -payments  dls- 
equllibrla  and  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
•will — if  a  major  disaster  is  to  be  averted — 
necessitate  new  approaches  to  the  problems 
and  more  Imaginative  and  creative  solutions 
The  United  Nations,  as  the  centre  for  co- 
ordinating International  co-operation,  will 
have  to  make  maximum  u.se  of  the  capacities 
both  of  Its  own  bodies  and  of  the  specialized 
agencies. 

We  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  many 
formidable  problems  which  demand  new 
.solutions.  In  such  a  short  time  It  cannot  be 
hoped  that  such  solutions  caJi  be  found  dur- 
ing the  special  session  we  are  now  opening, 
but  it  can  be  hoped  that  general  principles 
and  guidelines  will  be  established  for  achiev- 
ing them. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  construc- 
tive co-operation  will  replace  confrontation 
and  that  solidarity  will  replace  Isolation. 
The  recent  eventii  have  demonstrated  the 
growing  Interdependence  of  States  and  their 
indissoluble  links  within  the  Internaticnal 
community.  They  have  also  demonstrated 
that  solutions  cannot  be  found  by  grouping 
together  economic  forces  In  virtual  battle- 
fronts  and  that  coexistence  based  on  ar- 
bitrarily laying  down  the  law  has  no  place 
in  the  complex  world  of  today.  The  United 
Nations,  which  Is  constitutionally  the  centre 
of  International  economic  and  social  co-ordi- 
nation, must  therefore  find  new  solutions 
for  the  new  problemE  If  we  sincerely  wish 
to  avoid  a  crisis  whose  results  are  unpredic- 
table. It  will  depend  on  our  efforts  whether 
we  start  today  to  advance  towards  the  crea- 
tive co-operation  which  will  produce  those 
solutions,  or  whether  we  leave  the  world 
beset  with  fear  of  a  total,  inevitable  and  dra- 
matic crisis. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 
AND  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  DIPLO- 
MACY THROUGH  SPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March.  Alan  A.  Reich. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, spoke  at  the  International  Stud- 
ies Association  Conference  in  St.  Louis 
on  how  sports  help  to  further  interna- 
tional understanding.  His  speech  fo- 
cused on  the  way  sports  helps  nations 
communicate  internationally  on  an  in- 
formal and  nongovernmental  basis.  He 
pointed  out  that  sports  opens  doors  to 
societies  and  leaders,  provides  a  two-way 
exchange  between  different  peoples,  en- 
hances the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  another  nation's  values  and  cul- 
ture, and  develops  a  basis  for  continued 
communication  and  cooperation. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
actively  engaged  In  improving  and 
strengthening  our  relations  with  other 
governments,  I  think  it  Is  significant  that 
sports  have  played  and  continue  to  play 
an  important  part  in  what  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Reich  calls  "people-to- 
people  diplomacy." 
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The  title  of  Mr.  Reich's  speech  is  "In- 
ternational Understanding  and  People- 
to-People  Diplomacy  Through  Sports." 
This  is  such  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive speech  that  I  want  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues: 

INTERNATIONAL     UNDERSTANDING     AND    PEOPLE- 

to-People  Diplomacy  Throvgh  Sports 
It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  before  the  Inter- 
national Studies  Association  on  furthering 
understanding  through  sports.  This  meeting 
will  be.  I  am  sure,  a  significant  landmark  In 
the  process  of  engaging  more  fully  Ameri- 
can social  scientists  in  exploring  ways  of  en- 
hancing the  contribution  of  sports  to  Inter- 
national mutual  understanding. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE    DIPLOMACY 

Diplomacy  has  gone  public.  Many  foreign 
offices  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  speak- 
ing with  other  foreign  offices  for  peoples; 
they  help  and  encourage  peoples  to  speak  for 
themselves  across  national  boundaries. 
People-to-people  communication  has  become 
a  dominant  force  In  international  relations 
throughout  the  world. 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
war  a  threat  to  mankind's  existence.  For- 
tunately, new  Initiatives  and  agreements  in 
the  disarmament  field  offer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up  will  be 
broken.  Prospects  for  increased  government- 
to-government  cooperation  look  better  today 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  The 
preat  powers  are  focusing  on  areas  of  com- 
mon concern  and  not  only  on  their  differ- 
ences.  The   results   appear   promising. 

In  the  past  few  years,  social  scientists  in- 
creasingly have  studied  the  relevance  of  in- 
formal,    nongovernmental     communications 
activities  to  matters  of  war  and  peace.  As  you 
know,    research    scholars    are    developing    a 
more  scientific  base  for  these  transnational 
cross-cultural      communications      activities. 
Their   research   suggests   that   the  existence 
of  Informal  communications  tends  to  reduce 
the   level   of   tension   when   conflicts   of   In- 
terest occur  and  contributes  to  a  climate  of 
opinion    in    which    conflicts    may    be    nego- 
tiated   more    effectively.    Second,    their    re- 
search indicates  that  informal  relationships 
create  a  greater  op>enness  In  Individual  at- 
titudes toward  other  nations,  peoples,   and 
cultures.  These  predispositions  also  lead  to 
greater    readiness    to    communicate    and    to 
resolve   differences   peaceably.   Third,   social 
scientists  tell  us  that  international  coopera- 
tion  and   two-way   exchange   contribute   to 
wcu-ld-mlndedness  and  to  an  Internationalist 
perspective    on    what    otherwise    might    be 
viewed  as  purely  national  problems.  Finally, 
International  people-to-people  relationships 
help  develop  enduring  networks  of  commu- 
nication  which   cut   across  boundaries  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  polarization  along 
political  or  nationalist  lines. 

ROLE  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  IN 
INFORMAL  COMMUNICATION 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
conduct  of  our  International  affairs,  people- 
to-people  diplomacy  and  exchange-of-per- 
sons  programs  may  not  come  Immediately 
to  mind.  It  Is,  nonetheless,  a  significant 
Department  activity  carried  out  with  126 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  the  State 
Department's  cultural  relations  program. 
The  exciting,  challenging  Job  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  is  to  use 
its  resources  to  reinforce  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican individuals  and  organizations  who  want 
to  help  construct  the  foundation  of  better 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Bureau  also  coordinates,  as  necessary,  the 
activities  of  other  government  agencies  with 
international  exchange  programs  In  such 
fields  as  health,  education,  social  welfare, 
transportation,  agriculture,  military  train- 
ing, and  urban  planning. 
There  are  several  major  elements   In   the 
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Department's  cultural  relations  program. 
Annually,  some  5.000  professors,  lecttirers, 
and  scholars  are  exchanged  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  international  visitor  pro- 
gram brings  to  this  country  about  1.500 
foreign  leaders  and  potential  leaders  annu- 
ally for  orientation  tours  of  4-6  weeks  dura- 
tion. Each  year  we  send  abroad  several  lead- 
ing performing  arts  groups  and  athletic 
stars.  For  example,  recently  we  sent  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Philadelphia  Philharmonic  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China;  this  month,  in  response 
to  requests  from  several  countries,  we  sent 
a  tennis  teaching  team  to  the  Near  E!kst  We 
also  send  some  150  U.S.  lecturers  abroad 
annually  for  brief  lecture  tours. 

PRIVATELY  SPONSORED  EXCHANGES 

We  In  the  Department  of  State  are  aware 
our  programs  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  private-public  participation  of  Amer- 
icans in  exchanges  aimed  at  furthering  in- 
ternational mutual  understanding.  Service 
organizations,  professional  associations  of 
doctors,  lawyers.  Journalists,  municipal  ad- 
ministrations, and  others  link  their  mem- 
bers with  counterparts  throughout  the 
world. 

More  than  40  national  sports  organiza- 
tions carry  on  international  programs  In- 
volving their  athletes  in  competition,  dem- 
onstrations, and  coaching  clinics  here  and 
abroad.  Several  youth  organizations  con- 
duct international  exchanges  with  nearly 
5.000  American  and  foreign  teenage  partici- 
pants each  year. 

Numerous  foundations,  businesses,  and 
Institutions  throughout  America  facilitate 
the  private  studies  of  many  of  the  nearly 
150.000  foreign  students  who  come  to  the 
United  States  annually  and  approximately 
half  that  number  of  Americans  who  study 
abroad  tac\^  year.  Private  American  perform- 
ing arts  groups  tour  other  countries;  recip- 
rocal opportunities  are  offered  to  counter- 
part groups  from  abroad. 

Many  People-to-People  organizations  ac- 
tively promote  and  carry  out  meaningful  ex- 
changes; 480  American  cities  are  linked 
through  the  Sister  City  Program  with  com- 
munities in  68  countries  of  the  world. 
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COMMUNICATING  INTERNATIONALLY  THROUGH 
SPORTS 

So  much  for  people-to-people  relations  and 
international  communication  in  general; 
what  about  sports,  in  particular?  In  this  dec- 
ade we  have  witnessed  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant International  sports  events  In  his- 
tory; some  have  made  history.  Although  the 
Munich  Olympic  disaster,  the  Central  Amer- 
ica soccer  war.  and  other  occasional  un- 
toward events  have  tested  our  convictions 
about  sports  and  international  understand- 
ing, research  suggests  sports  work  against 
stereotypes  and  misconceptions  in  general. 
Lasting  Impressions  reinforce  the  common 
humanity  of  sports  over  the  long  term.  Our 
term  is  the  long  term  in  creating  a  favorable 
climate  for  International  cooperation.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  ways  in  which 
sports,  as  a  universal  language,  can  further 
international  understanding. 

Sports  open  doors  to  societies  and  key  lead- 
ers. They  pave  the  way  for  expanded  con- 
tact— cultural,  economic,  and  political.  The 
table-tennis  exchanges  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  are  outstanding  examples  in 
which  U.S.  athletes  have  been  involved. 

Sports  provide  an  example  of  friendly  com- 
petition and  give-and-take,  two-way  inter- 
change which  hopefully  will  characterize  and 
lead  to  other  types  of  friendly  relationships 
between  nations.  Even  when  competition  be- 
comes Intense,  the  fact  that  the  activity  con- 
tlnires  within  the  context  of  rules  and  con- 
trols can  demonstrate  the  capacity  for  endur- 
ance of  our  Ideals.  I  think  more  research  is 
needed  on  this  subject. 

Sports  convey  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
and  through  the  media  to  the  broader  public 


a  sense  of  commonness  of  Interest  shared 
with  other  peopels  across  political  bounda- 
rie;?. 

Sports  enhance  understanding  of  another 
nations  values  and  culture,  so  important  but 
often  absent  in  many  forms  of  internatioiial 
communication  These  qualities  include  de- 
termination and  self-sacrifice,  individual  ef- 
fort as  \ve!l  as  teamwork,  wholesomene-s. 
empathy,  pood  sportsmanship,  and  a  sei-.se 
of  fair  p!sy  .Sports  thus  can  help  to  imprr'e 
perceptions  cf  ether  peoples  and  to  rlc^  tlie 
gap  between  myth  and  reality 

In  many  countries,  and  especially  the  less- 
developed  ones  sports  serves  as  a  unif\  jng 
force  in  helping  overcome  traditional  tni:aT 
and  linguistic  pluralism.  Heads  of  State  in 
Africa,  for  example,  have  encouraged  sports 
development  for  this  reason  They  also  h.Tve 
promoted  sports  as  a  cohesive  force  for  unity 
In  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Sports  organizations,  in  administering  in- 
ternational sports  activities,  develop  the 
bases  for  ongoing  communication  and  ccc>r:- 
eratlon  In  this  work,  the  numerous  sports 
associations,  as  nongovernmental  groups. 
are  symbols  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  'o 
organize  them.«elves.  to  travel  and  comnumi- 
cate  across  national  boundaries,  and  to  work 
together  to  carry  forward  freelv  their  own 
interests  They  further  the  ideals  of  freedom 
They  also  help  develop  leadership  which  is 
needed  especially  by  the  developing  nations 
as  they  struggle  to  reduce  the  gap  between 
the  have  and  have-not  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  could  illustrate  each  of  these  values  of 
International  sports  with  many  examples,  as 
I  am  sure  you  could.  We  also  could  cite  ca.ses 
in  which  negative  results  were  realized.  Eni 
on  balance,  the  many  thousands  of  ongr  ing 
Interactions  In  .sports  annually  are  a  ue- 
mendous  force  for  good  in  the  world  For 
all  these  reasons,  the  US  State  Depart .01.-1  t 
has  a  serious  commitment  to  int^rnatioiir,! 
sports. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARIMENT  I.N   SPOE  ;  S 

Since  sports  in  the  United  States  is  a  non- 
governmental activity,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's role  reflects  this  basic  concept  in 
International  sports.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
our  Interest  Is  In  furthering  International 
mutual  understanding  and  communication 
over  the  long  term.  As  part  of  the  official  U.S. 
cultural  relations,  our  sports  office  in  the 
Department  carries  out.  In  cooperation  •Rith 
the  USIA  and  cultural  officers  in  our  em- 
bassies, a  small,  high-quality,  and  we  hope 
catalytic,  program.  We  provide  policy  guid- 
ance as  necessary  to  the  other  federal  agen- 
cies carrying  out  International  sports  pro- 
grams. The  Peace  Corps  currently  has  mere 
than  100  U.S.  coaches  serving  abroad  on  n- 
quest  of  host  nations.  The  Department  of 
Defense  carries  out  a  world-wide  miiit.-ry 
sports  program  with  foreign  mllitarv  coun- 
terparts of  52  countries. 

On  request  of  other  nations,  each  year  we 
send  a  small  number  of  teaching  teams  of 
outstanding  athletes  and  coaches  abroad  to 
conduct  demonstrations  and  clinics  and 
teach  sports  administration.  We  bring  £e\- 
eral  sports  administrators  annually  to  the 
United  States  for  orientation  programs  as 
recommended  by  our  embassies.  Occasionally 
we  arrange  to  "pick  up"  a  U.S.  group  par- 
ticipating in  a  sports  event  abroad  and  send 
them  on  a  goodwill  tour  into  additioij;,! 
countries.  When,  for  example,  the  Coca  Cola 
Company  sponsored  an  AAU  international 
swimming  meet  in  London,  after  the  meet 
we  sent  four  small  teams  of  US  participants 
into  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Our 
sports  office,  in  cooperation  with  the  em- 
bassies concerned,  evaluates  Department- 
sponsored  tours  to  improve  planning  lor 
future  activities. 

The  Department  also  makes  a  few  small 
seed  money  grants  each  year  as  an  induce- 
ment to  selected  organizations  in  raising  pri- 
vate funds  to  carry  out  their  programs  more 
effectively.    Reflecting   our   interest    In    two- 
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VAiiy  uuerchango.  Me  recently  assisted  lie 
Partners  o[  the  Americas  to  develop  a  pro- 
trnm  ol  .sendiiie  h  i;roup  of  basketball  coachea 
to  Lami  America  and  brliiKl'ig  soccer  coaches 
to  their  partner  US.  states. 

la  addition  to  thcjc  progriims,  we  faclli- 
t..tf  pruiile  efforts,  when  possible,  by  pro- 
viding briefings  on  the  cultural  and  political 
.'situation  in  countries  to  be  visited,  by  otTer- 
I'l  i  suggestions  lor  cooperative  programming. 
hv  a.sslstlng  with  over.se;is  comniiinicatlons  or 
by  lurnishing  guidance  on  international  af- 
fairs. In  re.'-p.  Use  to  requests  for  guidance 
Irom  private  organizations,  our  sports  office 
lias  contracted  for  preparation  of  a  manual 
Oh  ■how  to  conduct  a  sucre.silul  intcrnatiohal 
spcrts  tour."  We  hape  It  will  be  helpful  to 
prlvat.'^  groups  requesting  it.  Our  Consulate 
General  lu  Munich  furnished  cohbiderable 
planning  assist.ince  to  the  US.  Olympic  Com- 
mit tte  over  a  period  of  months.  Thousands 
of  Americans  will  be  in\olved  in  the  Olympic 
Development  program  as  well  as  Ui  the  197(1 
Olympic  Games  when  7.000  athletes  from  122 
nations  will  participate.  We  may  be  called 
upon  to  provide  laciluatlve  assistance. 

There  are  thousands  of  privately-sponsored 
international  sports  activities  annually  in- 
volving trips  to  and  from  the  United  States 
of  athletes,  coacnes.  and  administrators.  It 
is  In  our  national  interest  — in  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' Interest  -  to  help  en.^ure  that  these 
activities  do  in  fact  contribute,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  to  better  International 
mutual  understanding. 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  by  leaders 
of  private  U.S  sports  orgaulzations  what  more 
they  might  do.  beyond  what  they  already  are 
doing,  to  further  International  understand- 
uig.  Vou  might  be  Interested  in  12  sugges- 
tions I  offer  to  them  for  their  consideration 
and  action; 

1.  Help  strengthen  the  Olympic  movement, 
Including  the  Olympic  development  program. 

2.  Strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  with 
other  peoples  by  actively  participating  in  in- 
ternational sports  associations. 

3  Encourage  excellence  in  all  aspects  of 
Ititernatlonal  Interchange. 

4.  Ensure  that  participants  conduct  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  tbelr  covintry. 

5.  Develop  cooperative  progranunlng  with 
other  private  organizations  such  aa  People- 
to-People  Sports  Committee,  Partners  of  the 
Americas,  Operation  Croos-Roculs  Africa, 
Sister  Cities  International,  youth,  and  com- 
munity service  organizations. 

8.  S«ek  greater  public  visibility  through 
the  media  to  expose  tlie  maximum  number  of 
people  here  and  abroad  to  the  International 
goodwill  generated 

7.  Help  Insure  US.  participants  In  Inter- 
national sports  Interchange  gain  advance 
understanding  of  Important  cultairal  dlfTer- 
ences  and  political  realities. 

8.  Seek  facultative  and  financial  assistance 
of  US.  companies  operating  Internationally, 
since  they  have  an  Interest  In  carrying  out 
ptibllc  service  tkctlvitle.s  abroad  as  they  do 
in  the  United  States. 

9.  Develop  and  carry  out  international 
sports  events  in  supp>ort  of  disaster  relief, 
which  also  serves  to  dramatize  the  humanity 
of  sports. 

10.  Encourage  and  publicize  the  partici- 
pation of  international  federation  repre- 
sentatives at  sports  events  to  dramatize  the 
universality  of  sports  and  Its  contribution  to 
international  understanding. 

11.  Assist  other  nations  as  requested  in 
building  their  counterpart  sports  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  ongoing  interchange. 

12.  Provide  home  hospitality,  la  coopera- 
tion with  community  organizations,  for  In- 
ternational sports  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

We  receive  inquiries  occasionally  about 
State  Department  policies  or  guidelines  coii- 
cerning  sports.  One  of  our  most  Important 
policies  with  re.spect  to  International  sports 
Is  to  encourage  and  assist  whUe  at  the  same 
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lime  seeking  to  preserve  aiid  encourage  the 
private  sector  Inlilatlve,  vigor,  diversity  and 
dynamism  which  are  America's  strengths. 
Sports  in  the  United  States  la  best  handled 
and  managed  by  the  private  sector  —not  the 
tjovernraent.  Tlierefore,  our  facultative  role 
In  helping  US.  sports  organizations  carry  on 
their  own  International  programs  effectively 
hi  our  most  Important  one.  Aside  from  en- 
couraging but  not  controlling  fITective  inter- 
national cominunicntion  throu>;h  spirts,  we 
have  very  few  policies.  I  would  meu'ion.  how- 
ever, the  tol!owi:if; 

The  Department  of  St..te  supports  the 
Olympic  movement  and  encourages  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Olympic  ideals.  We  hold  wi'h  the 
Olympic  precept  tliat  it  is  not  winning,  but 
participating  well  that,  over  the  long  term, 
win  contribute  ninst  to  enhancing  Internn- 
tlonal  understanding  and  cooperation.  We 
cooperate  with  the  US.  Olympic  Committee 
In  carrying  out  their  Olympic  development 
program. 

The  US.  supports  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  opposing  discrimination.  Sports 
should  advance  the  Ideals  of  Individual 
dignity  and  human  rights  without  regard  to 
race.  sex.  color,  or  creed.  In  late  1972,  the 
United  States  voted  with  the  majority  f>f 
nations  In  the  General  Assembly  to  uphold 
this  principle  In  sports.  On  that  occasion  we 
noted  with  regret  that  some  national  and 
International  sports  organlz.itlons  continued 
sports  Interchange  with  South  Africa  Involv- 
ing teams  closed  to  otherwise  qualified  ath- 
letes because  of  their  race  and  color.  At  that 
time  we  urged  U.S.  sports  organizations  to 
follow  this  principle. 

We  encourage  increased  participation  by 
women  athletes  In  international  sports. 

We  encourage  and  facilitate  actions  which 
will  result  In  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tion to  International  mutual  understanding 
and  which  will  minimize  p>osslbIe  misunder- 
standing. We  urge  American  sportsmen  going 
abroad  to  view  themselves  as  representatives 
of  their  country,  to  act  accordingly,  and  to 
avoid  poor  sportsmanship  which  can  reflect 
adversely  on  themselves  and  all  Americans. 
We  assist,  on  request,  private  organizations 
and  groupa  In  understanding  the  political 
reallUea  whlcta  may  be  important  to  them 
and  to  the  United  Btatea  In  their  Interna- 
tional activities.  We  encourage  private  U.S 
organisations  In  their  dealings  with  sports 
organloatlona  of  other  nations,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  highly-centralized  govern- 
ments and  sports  ministries,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  relevant  International  rules 
and  with  negotiating  techniques  employed  by 
their  international  counterparts  so  as  to  not 
put  American  sportsmen  and  organizers  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  our  own  International  sports  program- 
ming, we  attempt  to  be  responsive  to  requests 
of  other  nations  seeking  American  athletes, 
administrators,  and  coaches,  rather  than 
forcing  our  experitise  and  exports  on  them. 
In  the  few  international  sports  tours  we 
sponsor,  we  concentrate  on  geographic  areas 
of  the  world  where  communication  Is  lim- 
ited and  where  prlvately-spwnsored  programs 
are  less  likely  to  go. 

We  prefer  to  spKJusor  teachiiig  teams  of 
coaches  and  athletes  who  can  work  together 
with  their  International  counterparts  rather 
than  competitions  which  can  create  aggres- 
sive or  hostile  feelings.  To  the  extent  we 
sponsor  international  competitive  activities. 
we  prefer  to  do  so  in  those  sports  less  likely 
to  produce  confrontation.  We  prefer  to  en- 
courage and  carry  out  programs  which  re- 
sult in  two-way  interchange  and  dialogue. 

We  endeavor  to  carry  out  an  evenhanded 
policy  with  respect  to  the  private  sports  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States.  We  coop- 
erate appropriately  with  all  groups  contrib- 
uting to  international  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  Inter-orgaulzaaonal  Jurisdictional 
disputes  on  occasion  create  dimcultv  for  the 
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Depanmenl  of  State  and  embarrassment  to 
all  Americans;  we  take  pains  to  not  exacer- 
bate or  become  Involved  In  their  problems 
and  to  take  Into  account  the  rules  of  the 
many  US  and  International  sports  organiza- 
tions At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  them  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
with  iLs  in  the  national  Interest. 

As  with  ijeople  in  other  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican life  whom  we  seek  to  bring  Into  contact 
with  International  counterparts  to  further 
mutual  understanding,  we  sponsor  and  en- 
courage excellence.  To  do  otlicrwise  can  be 
insulting  to  hosts  abroad  and  demeaning  to 
ourselves. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  International  Studies 
A.s.scx-iatlon  and  the  International  Society  for 
Educational.  Cultural,  and  Scientific  Inter- 
chatipe  for  taking  the  leadership  in  expand- 
ing the  scholarly  Interest  In  this  key  in- 
ternational activity.  There  Is  certain  to  be  a 
radiating  Impact  from  this  conference  lead- 
ing to  greater  ccxjperatlve  efforts  of  the  US 
academic  and  sports  communities  to  Increase 
International  mutual  tmderstandlng.  I  would 
only  urge  full  speed  ahead  as  you  address 
these  Issues  so  Important  to  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  work  to 
further  the  Ideals  of  sports  worldwide  and  In 
the  proce.<;s  for  helping  to  build  the  human 
f<>undatlf)ns  for  the  structure  of  peace. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  NOT  A 
CRISIS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  still 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  en- 
ergy shortage  we  have  experenced.  The 
April  1974  issue  of  the  Alternative  con- 
tains the  following  article  about  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  I  think  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  find  the  following  article 
interesting: 

(From  the  Alternative.  AprU  1974] 

The  Enebgt  Crisis  Is  Not  a  Crisis 

(By  TUnothy  J.  Wheeler) 

In  the  year  301  AJ>..  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian called  a  press  conference.  "Dnprlncl- 
pled  greed."  ^  he  said,  had  caused  food  prices 
to  go  up  eightfold  recently,  and  as  Emperor 
of  all  the  people.  It  was  his  duty  to  bring 
prices  and  wages  Into  line.  He  had  there- 
fore issued  a  total  edict  that  "commanded 
cheapness"  In  many  hundreds  of  commodi- 
ties and  put  ceilings  on  wages  In  almost  every 
occupation,  with  the  death  penalty  for  of- 
fenders. 

Did  comprehensive  wage-price  controls, 
enforced  with  the  death  penalty,  stop  In- 
flation? Not  exactly.  Thirteen  years  later  the 
historian  Lactantlus  reported  the  results  of 
Diocletian's  edict:  "After  the  many  oppres- 
sions' which  he  had  put  in  practice  had 
brought  a  general  dearth  upon  the  empire,  he 
then  set  himself  to  regulate  the  prices  of  all 
vendible  things.  There  was  much  bloodshed 
upon  very  slight  and  trifling  accotmts;  and 
the  people  brought  provisions  no  more  to 
markets,  since  they  could  not  get  a  reason- 
able price  for  them;  and  this  increased  the 
dearth  so  much  that  at  last,  after  many  had 
died  by  it,  the  law  itself  was  laid  aside."  In 
a  word.  Rome  starved. 

In  the  year  1971  AD  ,  eleven  days  after 
promising  that  he  would  never  impose  wage- 
price  contr(rf8,»  the  emperor  Richard  called  a 
press  conference  to  annoimce  that  he  bad 
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issued  an  edict  imposing  controls  on  most 
prices  euid  wages.* 

Did  general  wage  and  price  controls,  en- 
forced by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.'  stop 
Inflation?  Not  exactly.  Two  years  later  the 
historian  Timothy  observed  that  Richard's 
edict  had  brought  a  general  dearth  upon  the 
empire.  Among  the  goods  reported  In  short 
supply  after  the  imposition  of  controls  were; 
wheat,  beef,  corn,  soybeans,  flsh,  pork,  milk, 
cheese,  bacon,  chickens,  turkeys,  salmon,  rai- 
sins, potatoes,  dried  fruit,  mayonnaise,  cat- 
sup, peaches,  marg  rlne,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  meats,  asparagus,  artichokes,  lobster, 
frozen  berries,  green  beans,  peas,  apricots. 
Spam,  cooking  oil.  baked  beans,  potato  chips, 
onions,  quail  eggs,  truffles,  prawns,  turtle 
meat,  pitted  cherries,  capers.  Juniper  berries. 
king  crab,  frogs,  earthworms,  lumber,  paper, 
steel,  horses,  P'ules,  copper,  pet  food,  business 
forms,  cow  gallstones,  cement,  aluminum, 
machine  tools,  heavy  machinery,  plastics,  de- 
tergents, fertilizers,  hay,  drill  pipe,  coal,  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  a  large  number  of 
parts,  supplies,  and  minerals  for  business  and 
Industry."  And.  of  course,  petroleum — the  en- 
ergy crisis.  .  .  .  and  the  people  brought  provi- 
sions no  more  to  market  since  they  could  not 
get  a  reasonable  price  for  them. 

There  seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  people 
who  don't  know  what  is  causing  the  energy 
crisis.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  and  If  you 
are,  you  did  not  read  our  little  history  lesson 
with  your  thlnklng-cap  on. 

Shortages  are  a  novelty  In  this  land  of 
plenty.  Understandably,  many  people  blame 
the  oil  companies,  or  greedy  capitalists,  or 
them  damn  Arabs  for  the  energy  crisis.  Pos- 
sibly so.  if  we  were  only  short  of  oil.  But  we 
need  another  sort  of  explanation  for  short- 
ages of  many  different  goods  at  once.  Them 
Arabs  can  stop  selling  oil  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  can't  cause  shortages  of  beef, 
or  coal  or  quail  eggs. 

A  shortage  means  not  enough  supply  to 
meet  demand.  When  there  is  one  shortage, 
the  problem  is  not  enough  supply  (dried  up 
wells  or  Arabs) .  When  there  are  many  short- 
ages, the  problem  in  common  is  too  much 
demand  (a  dollar  blizzard).  In  other  words, 
apart  from  the  Arab  oil  embargo,'  the  oil 
shortages  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  oil  industry,"  and  everything  to  do  with 
the  surplus  of  dollars.  We  may  conclude 
without  doubt  that  the  energy  crisis  orig- 
inated in  the  money  factories  of  Washington, 
DC.  The  principal  villain  is  Inflation. 

Inflation  alone,  however,  does  not  cause 
shortages,  at  least  not  right  away.*  It  robs 
widows  and  orphans,  damages  contracts,  in- 
vites mismanagement,  undermines  morality 
(yes,  it  does),  encourages  shoddy  merchan- 
dise, raises  hell  with  the  economy,  causes 
depressions,  and  makes  politicians  wealthy, 
but  that  is  another  story. 

What  we  need  to  know  here  Is  that  Infla- 
tion is  an  Increase  (an  Inflating)  In  the 
money  supply — legal  counterfeiting.  The 
more  money  (or  anything)  there  is  in  circu- 
lation, the  less  it  is  worth.  So,  as  the  govern- 
ment money  factories  keep  producing  more 
money,'*  the  price  of  the  dollar  goes  down 
and  down,  meaning  that  the  dollar  price  of 
beef  and  coal  and  everything  else  goes  up 
and  up.  When  prices  rise,  tempers  rise.  As 
things  get  worse,  the  government  promises  to 
"flght  inflation,"  "  and  the  stage  Is  set  for 
the  emperor  to  call  his  press  conference. 

Shortages  never  occur  in  the  free  market 
because  prices  can  (and  do)  fluctuate  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  supply  and  demand. 
When  there  Is  a  greater  demand  for  •widgets, 
either  1)  widget  makers  will  make  more 
widgets  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  2)  the  price 
of  widgets  will  rise  and  demand  will  fall 
until  supply  and  demand  are  again  In  bal- 
ance and  trading  resumes.  In  either  case, 
supply  is  sulllclent  to  meet  demand  at  the 
market  price  and  there  is  no  shortage."  You 
could  not  cause  a  shortage  even  If  Uncle 
Howard  left  you  enough  money  to  buy  up 


99  percent  of  the  world's  widgets  or  gold  or 
quail  eggs." 

Shortages  occur  only  when  prices  are  fixed 
at  a  level  below  what  the  market  says  they 
should  be.  Naturally,  more  buyers  want  to 
buy  at  these  bargain  prices,  but  fewer  sellers 
are  willing  to  sell.  There  is  not  enough  sup- 
ply to  meet  demand  at  the  government-fixed 
price,  and  that  is  what  we  call  a  shortage. 

Competition  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
fixing  prices  in  the  open  market — regardless 
of  what  you  may  have  heard  about  monopo- 
lists, profiteers,  price  collusions,  or  sharpies 
who  corner  the  widget  market.  To  fix  prices, 
you  have  to  destroy  the  market — overrule  the 
continuous  bargaining  by  millions  of  traders 
that  keeps  the  goods  moving  by  adjusting 
prices.  It  takes  power  and  a  lot  of  It  to  thwart 
these  millions  of  traders  and  enforce  fixed 
prices.'*  The  only  force  strong  enough  to  do 
it  Is  the  law — police  power.  Government  and 
only  government  has  the  power  to  fix  prices 
and  cause  shortages. 

Now  we  have  pinned  down  the  two  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  energy  crisis:  government 
counterfeiting  (inflation)  and  government 
price  fixing.  The  first  debases  the  currency 
and  causes  commodity  prices  to  rise;  the  sec- 
ond foolishly  attempts  to  suppress  these 
price  rises  by  force,  and  only  succeeds  In 
keeping  goods  off  the  market.  Massive  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  oil  and  related  indus- 
tries makes  matters  a  lot  worse,  but  that 
need  not  be  discussed  here.'^ 

To  sum  up;  there  Is  an  energy  crisis,  but 
It  is  strictly  artificial  and  man-made.  It  Is 
caused  by  Emperor  Richard's  j>ollcles.  It 
could  be  cured  overnight  by  reversing  those 
policies  and  letting  the  market  function. 

The  emperor  Richard  knows  all  this.  He 
knows  he  caused  the  oil  shortage,  and  he 
knows  he  could  end  it  tomorrow.  Yet  he 
does  not  do  so.  He  believes  his  policies  should 
remain  in  effect  even  if  it  causes  the  public 
inconvenience  and  hardship.  The  energy 
crisis,  you  see,  is  not  a  crisis  at  all.  It  is  offi- 
cial U.S.  government  policy. 

Why?  Why  does  the  government  persist  in 
policies  it  knows  to  be  harmful  to  the  pub- 
lic? Why  is  it  an  article  of  faith  among  po- 
liticians of  both  parties  to  keep  oil  prices 
fixed  at  artificially  low  levels,  even  though 
it  causes  shortages?  These  can  be  vexing 
questions  if  you  trust  politicians  and  believe 
the  government  Is  tienevolent. 

Such  questions  are  less  troublesome  if  you 
assume,  realistically,  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  government  is  looking  after  the 
government,  i.e.,  the  care  and  feeding  of  pol- 
iticians. Its  policies  are  therefore  shaped 
not  by  what  is  good  for  the  public,  but  by 
what  Is  necessary  to  stay  in  power.  Call  this 
cynicism  If  you  want  to,  but  it  also  helps  to 
observe  that  the  government  is  in  business 
to  fight  miseries,  not  to  cure  them.  If  it  cured 
our  miseries,  it  would  be  out  of  a  Job.  Since 
the  Job  pays  more  than  $450,000,000,000  a 
year  (federal,  state,  and  local) — with  sui>erb 
prospects  for  advancement — few  of  our 
miseries  are  likely  to  be  cured  by  politicians. 
Indeed,  politicians  welcome  and  occasionally 
contrive  new  miseries  for  the  public,  since 
they  can  Increase  their  wealth,  prestige,  and 
power  by  promising  to  "flght"  this  new  evU. 
Emperor  Richard's  "flght"  agamst  Inflation 
seems  to  be  along  these  lines. 

In  my  opinion,  the  government  persists 
in  its  "energy  crisis"  policies  because  it  is 
politically  expedient.  Oasollne  and  fuel  oil 
prices  affect  almost  everybody.  Low  prices 
8u"e  more  popular  than  high  prices.  There- 
fore, the  politicians  promise  to  flght  for  low 
prices.  They  argue  that  lifting  price  controls 
would  send  gasoline  prices  out  of  reach  of 
the  poor — and  after  all,  the  poor  are  Just  as 
entitled  to  buy  gasoline  as  the  rich  ".  They 
promise  to  develop  new  sources  of  oil.  And 
if  the  shortage  persists,  they  stUl  promise 
that  everyone  will  get  bis  "fair  share"  by — 
"reluctantly"  of  course — imposing  gasoline 
rationing.  Every  one  of  the  promises  will  be 


fulfilled  with  your  money,  and  they  will  all 
help  keep  the  energy  crisis  going  and  politi- 
cians employed. 

Here  Is  a  sample  of  the  prevailing  politica'. 
rhetoric:  (Washlngton-AP) — "Proposals  to 
lift  price  controls  from  natural  gas  cou!d 
cost  consumers  an  extra  $18  billion  anr.ua;;y 
in  Increased  fuel  costs.  Representative  Le.s 
Aspln  (D.-Wls.)  said  yesterday.  He  said  that 
natural  gas  deregulation  'amounts  to  nothirg 
less  than  a  rnultibilllon-dollar  profit  grab 
by  giant  oil  companies.  .  .   .  " 

Representative  Aspln  Is  really  pitchln'  it 
The  fact  is.  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
already  grabbed  the  $18  billion,  and  a  lot 
more,  with  Inflation.  Every  new  dollar  the 
federal  government  creates  is  a  dollar  stole -i 
out  of  the  economy.  You  and  I  have  to  cover 
these  losses  by  paying  higher  consumer 
prices.'-' 

Deregulating,  freeing  the  market  from  the 
politicians'  stranglehold,  would  make  gaso- 
line, fuel  oil.  and  natural  gas  available  again 
in  plentiful  supply.  You  would  be  able  to 
buy  "your  share" — all  you  want  and  ca-; 
afford.  You  would  Indeed  have  to  pay  more 
for  It:  not  because  the  giant  oil  companies 
are  ripping  you  off.  but  because  the  govern- 
ment Is.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been 
falling  since  1862  "" 

But  lifting  wage-price  controls  would  also 
mean  less  power  and  wealth  for  politicians 
and  they  won't  permit  it.  Politicians  have 
been  playmg  these  games  for  millennia  as 
we  have  seen,  and  they  have  Invented  an 
awful  lot  of  ways  to  perpetuate  and  cover  up 
the  wholesale  larceny  that  Is  the  standard  of 
excellence  In  their  profession.  The  race  has 
been  on  ever  since  King  Glogg  discovered  he 
could  take  your  money — without  the  risk  of 
getting  clubbed — by  calling  It  taxation.  Since 
that  sorry  day,  politicians  have  Invented  in- 
direct taxes  (taxes  hidden  in  the  price  of 
goods),  progressive  taxes.  Inflation-counter- 
felting  (a  tax  on  capital),  tax  wlthholdlr.e 
(so  you  won't  notice) ,  and  other  reflnements 
They  have  also  Invented  national  emergen- 
cies, wars,  austerity  programs,  rationing,  and 
such  to  force  you  to  lower  your  standard  of 
living  to  what  it  should  be  after  they've 
cleaned  you  out.  No  sacrifice  you  can  make 
Is  too  great  to  keep  this  noble  enterprise 
afloat.  So^  turn  down  your  thermostat,  drive 
at  55  mph,  stop  visiting  grandma  on  Sun- 
days, and  stop  bitching  about  It. 

The  price  of  a  commodity,  not  bureau- 
crats, should  tell  you  how  to  use  it.  If  the 
price  Is  low.  you  use  It  freely.  If  It  is  high, 
you  have  to  conserve.  By  lifting  controls 
and  letting  the  dollar  sink,  the  governmer.t 
would  automatically  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  scarce  energy.  In  the  face  of  high 
petroleum  prices,  people  would  turn  down 
their  thermostats,  drive  slower,  form  car 
pools,  and  so  on  without  being  told  bv 
Washington,  D.C.  By  retaining  controls,  the 
government  is  actually  encouraging  fuel 
wastage.  And  the  next  step,  gasoline  ration- 
ing, is  much  more  wasteful. 

You  may  as  well  get  used  to  it  all.  So 
long  as  Inflation  and  wage-price  controls  re- 
main the  operative  federal  policy,  there  will 
be  general  shortages,  including  of  course  the 
"energy  crisis."  How  long  this  will  go  on,  I 
don't  know.  But  look  what  happened  to  Dio- 
cletian's Rome. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Politicians  always  blame  the  greedy  and 
the  profiteers  when  the  public  refuses  to  ac- 
cept debauched  currency  at  Its  face  value; 
and  as  you  can  see,  they  have  been  doing  it 
for  millennia.  Actually,  the  sutement  can  be 
taken  at  face  value  referring  to  the  greed  of 
Diocletian  and  his  predecessors  who  had.  over 
two  centuries,  debased  the  Roman  denarius 
from  nearly  pure  silver  to  99.98  percent  base 
metal — in  effect,  the  denarius  was  Inflated 
to  1/4700  its  former  value.  Here  Is  what  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  had  to  say  in 
November   1776,  five  months  after  it   began 
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l-.iiiliiK  worthless  paper  "Contlneiitals"  to  fi- 
nance the  Revolutionary  War:  ".  .  .  any  per- 
s  >n  who  shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to  all  virtue 
and  regard  for  his  country  as  to  refus«  to 
re  -elve  said  bills  In  payment,  or  obstruct  and 
discourage  the  currency  or  circulation 
thereof  .  .  shall  l)e  deemed  .  .  .  ap  enemy  of 
Ills  country." 

Lactantlus  Ls  referring  to  the  welfare  state, 
r.'.kless  Inflation,  and  crushing  tsxes  Nowa- 
diijh.  we  call  tbebe  "progress,"  not  "oppres- 
sions." 

When  the  Administration  lat«-  promised 
there  would  be  no  ga.»ollne  ratlonlr.y.  the  na- 
tions  supply  of  gas  can.s  bold  om  in  a  few 
days 

'  The  lesson  that  government  price  fix- 
ing doesn't  work  Is  never  learnetl."— Richard 
M   Nixon,  1»56 

A  police  agency. 
•  I  am  not  making  this  up.  In  Uie  Interests 
of  even-handed  Justice,  I  can  also  report  thai 
those  goods  reported  in  plentiful  supply  over 
the  same  period  were:  sunflower  seeds,  paper 
money,  taxeji,  and  political  rhetoric, 

^  Shutting  off,  temporarily,  between  5  and 
10  percent  of  our  usual  supply  (published 
figures  vary)— not  enough  to  cause  serious 
dislocations. 

"If  further  evidence  Is  needed,  available 
U.S.  oil  supplies  are,  in  the  middle  of  the 
crisis,  at  or  near  record  highs. 

Over  the  loii^;  term,  inrtation  seriously 
damages  productive  capacity  by  encouraging 
mislnvestment.  This  restricts  supply,  and 
will  cause  shortages  If  price  controls  are  in 
effect,  or  even  higher  prices  If  there  are  no 
controls.  Either  way  it  can  prompt  politicians 
to  declare  an  emergency  and  Impose  controls 
on  noupolltlclans. 

"  Unfortunately,  nobody  throws  used  money 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  garbage.  Tl>e  supply 
keeps  growing,  and  Us  value  sinks  accord- 
ingly. 

''  A  classic  ca.se  of  the  governn^ent's  ini- 
falllng  preference  Uj  fight  an  evil  instead  of 
curing  It.  In  this  case,  the  gcaernment 
solemnly  pledges  to  "fight"  Inflation  when  all 
It  need  do  Is  stop  inflating.  Doa't  bother 
telling  your  representatives  to  stoplnSatlng. 
They  would  sooner  dishonor  their  mothers. 
■^  The  market  is  nonstop  bargalnUig  by 
buyers  and  sellers,  both  seeking  the  best 
price  they  can  get.  These  traders,  the  experts 
In  supply  (whals  for  sale)  and  demand 
(What  people  will  pay  money  for)  :will  find 
the  right  (mutually  agreeable  to  tx^h  i  price 
to  keep  the  goods  moving.  Their  ttvellhood 
depends  on  it.  So  long  as  the  trailers  can 
strike  a  bargain  at  whatever  price  they 
choose,  goods  will  b«  readily  exchaqged  and 
no  shortage  will  develop.  The  goods  stop  mov- 
ing and  shortages  (or  surpluses)  conmence 
when  the  price  Is  fixed  by  law  at  :a  point 
where  either  buyer  or  seller  refuses  |o  trade. 
••'  When  you  try  to  cause  a  shortagit  by  cor- 
nering the  widget  market,  you  wllEbe  bid- 
ding against  all  other  widget  buyei%  In  the 
world.  The  higher  you  raise  your  bid.  the 
more  the  other  buyers  will  drop  oitt  of  the 
bidding  and  order  Ajaz  Patented  Wl(%et  Sub- 
stitutes, or  go  Into  dry  goods,  Plnalljjyou  bid 
the  price  of  widgets  up  to  $17,000  ti  dozen. 
Every  garage  and  attic  In  the  world  is  ran- 
sacked for  old  wldgels  to  .sell  to  jou.  You 
succeed  in  buying  every  widget  exc9>t  those 
owned  by  that  economic  hobbylstf  in  Ver- 
mont and  the  fine  Smithsonian  collfcUou.  Is 
there  a  shortage  of  widgets?  At  |17,000  a 
dozen''  Don't  be  silly. 

''  Politicians'  efforts  to  thwart  traders  are 
never  entirely  succe.isful.  There  art  always 
sonr.e  who  would  rather  trade  than  obey  the 
law  This  Is  called,  notably  by  jwlt^clans.  a 
black  market.  It  works  Just  like  a  Wfce  mar- 
ket, except  that  black  market  tracers  get 
much  higher  profit  margins  and  pflces  to 
cover  the  risk  of  being  fined  or  jall^.  This 
situation  Is  tailor-made  for  the  e^terpre- 
neurs  of  the  Mob.  who  live  outside  ^be  law 
anyway.  Thtis  criminals  follow  the  igovern- 
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ment  and  its  economic  interventions  the  way 
gracklee  follow  a  horse  pecking  at  the  ma- 
nure, 

"  Government  regiUatlou  tend  to  cause  In- 
dustrial aenillty,  hamper  production,  and 
create  privilege  and  monopoly;  and  In  all 
cases  It  causes  prices  to  rise.  Somebody  has 
to  pay  for  everything  the  regulators  order, 
and  It  tiu-ns  out  to  be  you  and  I,  I  started 
to  do  a  list  of  the  government's  regulatory 
attentions  to  the  petroleum  industry;  all 
the  way  from  the  Santa  Barbara  channel 
and  the  North  Slope  oilfields  to  your  empty 
gas  tank.  After  the  list  got  to  be  three  pages 
long.  I  was  too  111  to  continue,  and  resolved 
never  to  make  It  public.  All  this  regulatory 
meddling  was  Justified  In  the  first  place  by 
the  argument  that  it  would  prevent  eco- 
nomic crises.  You  can  see  how  well  It  pre- 
vented the  energy  cri.sis. 

'  The  learned  say  that  present  oil  sliort- 
ages  translate  into  gasoline  prices  of  no  more 
than  55  70  cents  per  gallon.  The  poor,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  could  conserve  and  buy  less. 
It  seems  absurd  to  argue  that  they  coiild  not 
afford  gasoline  at  such  prices,  especially  If 
they  can  afford  an  automobile.  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  argument  is  false.  Sta- 
tioned In  Europe  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  could 
buy  gasoline  from  the  Army,  tax  free,  for  12 
ceut-s  a  gallon,  but  the  Europeans  had  to  pay 
70-90  cents  a  gallon;  It  was  sold  by  the  litre. 
'I'he  Europeans  were  far  worse  off  economi- 
cally than  American  poor  are  today,  but  they 
managed  very  well  despite  an  "unaffordable  " 
price  of  gasoline.  They  adjusted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances with  small  cars,  motorcycles,  bi- 
cycles, and  hitchhiking. 

"  Theft  losses  are  deductible  on  federal  In- 
come taxes.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  de- 
duct inflation  as  a  test  case. 

"The  year  honest  Abe  Lincoln  Invented 
greenbacks.  The  Supreme  Court  legalized 
them  seventeen  years  later,  notwithstanding 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
specifically  denied  to  both  federal  and  sUte 
governments  the  power  to  print  paper 
money.  The  paper  money  In  your  pocket  Is 
still  not  constitutional.  Come  to  think  of  It. 
It's  not  even  money. 
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FRESHPERSON  POWER 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VrES 

Thursday,  Apnl  25.  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  speech 
I  gave  on  April  1,  1974,  before  the  New 
York  Women  in  Communications  on 
"Preshperson  Power": 

Freshpebson  Powk« 

Recent  years  have  aeen  all  kinds  of  people 
on  the  outskirts  of  power  flexing  their  mits- 
cles.  We  hear  of  black  power,  senior  power, 
women  power.  Indian  power — to  name  a  few. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  new  aspect  of 
this  phenomenon — freshman  power.  Or 
shouldn't  we  call  it  "freshperson"  power?  In 
these  liberated  days,  the  words  'freshman  " 
or  "freshwoman"  would  seem  too  restrictive. 
But  more  Important,  "freshperson"  carries  a 
delightful  dual  connotation.  It  Implies  new- 
ness and  new  approaches,  and  It  also  suggests 
a  wholesome  Impertinence  and  Impatience. 

The  freshperson  is  not  a  novel  phenome- 
non. But  it  Is  one  that,  unfortunately,  has 
not  received  proper  political  or  sociological 
attention — yet.  Let  me  explore  with  you  some 
of  the  main  features  of  freshperson  power, 

I  hope  I  won't  be  accused  of  being  too  un- 
sclentUlc  If  I  pick  myself — a  rather  unran- 
dom  selection — as  an  example. 


The  easiest  way  to  detect  a  freshperson 
around  the  halls  of  Congress  Is  to  see  which 
offices  still  have  lights  on  after  6  p.m.  Fresh- 
persons  are  those  who  still  haven't  learned 
a  fundamental  Congressional  maxim  that 
was  succinctly  explained  to  me  by  a  senior 
member:  "The  way  you  get  along  Is  to  do 
the  minimum," 

The  second  characteristic  is  a  singular  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  ancient  wisdom  that 
you  can't  accompllsli  a  thing  In  Congress 
until  you  have  years  of  seniority  under  your 
belt  (and  pushing  out  your  stomach),  or  a 
committee  chairmanship  to  crown  your  head 
with  grey. 

So.  freshperson  power  comes  about  when 
people  follow  the  maxims  they  were  taught 
in  elementary  school:  hard  work  and  using 
your  head  will  get  results. 

Let  me  give  you  a  good  example  of  how  a 
freshperson    operates      When,    In    February 
1973,  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounces   a    massive    bombing   of   Cambodia, 
your   first   reaction   after  shock   and   dismay 
Is  to  pull  out  your  Constitution.  (Preshper- 
sons.    It    turns    out.    have    the    troublesome 
habit  of  keeping  that  document  handy  ajid 
referring  to  It  often.)    You  search   In   vain 
through  the  Constitution  for  any  provision 
authorizing   the   President    to   commit   U.S. 
forces    to    hostilities    without    Congressional 
approval.  And  you  come  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  bombing  Is  Illegal,  You 
don't    simply    rely   on    the    language   of   the 
Constitution,  Y'ou  go  back  to  the  debates  ol 
the  FV)uudi.ig  Fathers,  and  you  understand 
In  very  stark  terms  what  they  meant  by  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  You  realize 
quickly   that   the   Presidents  claim  of  uni- 
lateral war-making  power  gives  him  absolute 
power  over   life  and  death — and   you  know 
that   the  Founding  Fathers  never  Intended 
to  concentrate  that  kind  of  power  in  any  one 
person,  or  even   any  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment. You  realize  the  horrible  distortion  of 
budgetary    priorities    that    occurs    when    a 
President,  unchecked,  can  commit  tax  dol- 
lars to  a  war  that  he' creates,  leaving  lesss  of 
the  federal  budgetary  pie  for  such  things  as 
education,  health  care,  energy  research    and 
tbe  like. 

When  you  realize  too  that  the  legislative 
process  cant  act  In  time  to  stop  the  war, 
you  don't  throw  up  your  hands  In  despair 
and  give  up.  Y'ou  don't  Issue  press  releases 
or  simply  make  statements  on  the  floor  ol 
the  Congress.  Y'ou  don't  do  what  another 
Congressional  sage  suggests — something  that 
U  "quick  and  political,"  but  produces  no 
resuiu.  You  do  what  I  did;  you  search  the 
case  law  carefully,  and  you  decide  that  the 
courts  have  the  power  to  halt  an  illegal 
Presidential  war.  And  so  you  go  to  court. 

You're  sure  that  your  case  has  a  good 
chance  of  winning,  although  yoitr  Congres- 
sional colleagues  pooh-pooh  It.  and  your 
supporters  wince  at  your  going  out  on  a 
limb. 

But  then  the  decision  comes,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  court  rules  that  a 
Presidential  war  Is  unconstitutional.  An  In- 
junction is  Issued  and  It  actually  goes  Into 
effect  for  about  four  hours.  Marshall  over- 
ruled his  decision.  You  are  bouyed  and 
elated  by  Douglas'  decision,  by  his  willing- 
ness to  Insist  on  the  Supreme  Court's  duty 
to  restrain  Ulegal  Executive  action,  and  by 
his  himianltarlan  determination  to  prevent 
any  further  deaths  from  occuring  as  a  result 
of  illegal  Presidential  action. 

Unfortunately,  Douglas'  warning  becomes 
traglcaUy  prophetic  when  mistaken  bomb- 
ing—which  occurred  once  the  injunction 
was  lifted — kills  hundreds  of  Cambodian  al- 
lies. 

You  get  defeated:  You  see  a  Supreme  Court 
racing  to  shrink  from  a  confrontation  with 
the  President — and,  in  ao  doing,  sidestepping 
its  own  procedural  regulations.  But  you  also 
have  a  victory — a  Undmark  Court  decision 
and  the  education  of  the  American  public 
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not  only  about  political  courage,  but  al'io 
about  the  constitutional  restraints  on  Presi- 
dential war-making  authority. 

Kreshperson  power  also  depends  on  the 
pdige  ignorance  Is  bliss — you  remain  obliv- 
ious to  the  suggestion  that  a  newcomer 
can't,  and  shouldn't  even  try  to.  get  a  bill 
passed.  So  when  you  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  that  a  Code  of  Federal  Evidence  will 
;n:tcmatically  go  Into  effect  you  undauntedly 
lobby  your  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  enact  yotir  bill  to  stop  the  Rules. 
Tie  stakes  are  pretty  high — Those  rules 
voiild  have  created  an  official  Secrets  Doc- 
trine (and  would  have  jjermltted  a  Presi- 
dent's claim  of  Executive  privilege  to  go  un- 
challenged even  in  the  courts,)  The  Rules 
also  would  have  abrogated  any  newsmaii's 
privilege  In  federal  courts  and  would  have 
undermined  state  shield  laws  in  the  process. 
This  audience  knows  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  else  the  significant  role  that  a  free 
press  and  free  media  have  played  In  expos- 
mg  official  abuses  and  corruption — from  Wa- 
tergate and  the  President  on  down.  So  your 
bill  Is  passed — 

A  freshperson  is  not  only  willing  to  con- 
front the  President  when  he  abuses  his  power 
and  the  Supreme  Court  when  It  issues  bad 
rules  of  Evidence;  but  Is  also  Impatient  with 
bureaucracy,  with  red  tape  trammeling  help- 
less people  in  Its  web.  And  so  you  fight  ab- 
surd and  Inhumane  bureaucractlc  decisions. 
You  get  the  State  Department  to  reverse 
itself  and  grant  a  one-day  visa  for  a  visiting 
Latin  American  scholar  to  appear  at  a  schol- 
ary  conference  at  Queens  College.  You  battle 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Social  Security 
Administration  so  persistently  that  they 
agree  to  issue  EMERGENCY  checks  to  7,000 
of  the  most  helpless  New  Yorkers,  the  pov- 
erty-stricken elderly  and  disabled  whose 
Bingluar  misfortune  was  that  their  new  SSI 
checks  were  never  delivered  to  them.  They 
would  have  otherwise  been  relegated  to 
starvation  and  despair  for  weeks  until  the 
new  checks  could  be  delivered. 

And,  of  course,  the  surest  clue  to  a  fresh- 
person Is  someone  who  asks  the  simple 
Question— WHY? 

For  some  Inexplicable  reason,  a  freshperson 
never  seems  to  outgrow  the  obsession  with 
asking  fundamental  questions.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Secretary  of  Interior  ap- 
pears at  hearings  on  leasing  federally-owned, 
off-shore  oil  lands,  ask  him  why  the  govern- 
ment charges  a  mere  16 -(-2/3  percent  royalty 
while  some  Arab  countries  are  charging  a 
60  percent  royalty.  The  question  produces 
great  consternation.  And  the  answer  you  get, 
"We  have  always  done  It  that  way."  Un- 
daunted, you  ask,  "Is  there  any  other  Justi- 
fication for  the  figure -economic,  business  or 
political?"  The  answer  is.  "No,  Just  history." 
Since  billions  of  dollars  of  government  give- 
aways to  the  oil  companies  may  be  Involved, 
you  request  the  General  Accotmtlng  Office  to 
Investigate  government  royalty  charges. 

When  yovu-  elderly  constituents  come  to 
your  District  OfBce  to  complain  that  Medi- 
care keeps  cutting  back  on  their  reimburse- 
ments, and  that  they  are  often  left  with  un- 
reimbursed doctors'  bills  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, you  ask— WHY.  You  find  that  last  year 
New  York  City's  Medicare  recipients  lost 
$70  million  In  payments,  and  you  find  that 
two  out  of  three  New  Yorkers  are  penalized 
while  only  one  out  two  people  In  other 
.states  are  in  the  same  position.  You  ask  for 
a  OAO  Investigation  of  this  problem. 

Both  ofT-shore  royalties  and  Medicare 
problems  have  been  around  for  years,  but 
:io  one  seemed  to  get  around  to  questioning 
these  matters  and  finding  out  what  should 
be  done  to  correct  them. 

Let  me  not,  however,  leave  you  with  the 
iinpre.sslon  th«t  freshpersons  are  Infallible. 
Sometimes — although  rarely — you  do  make 
mistakes.  If  you  are  Innocent  enough  to 
assume  that  a  President  wlU  never  conduct 
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himself  so  as  to  be  Impeached — and  maiiy 
freshpersons  are  innocent  in  that  way — you 
say  when  committee  assignments  come  up, 
ns  I  did.  that  you  don't  wan't  to  be  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  becatise  that's  not 
v.here  the  action  is  going  to  be,  Ent  the 
older  and  wiser  heads — hardbitten  and  cyui- 
cal — know  better  and  put  you  on  that  com- 
mittee. .'\nd.  so.  despite  yourself,  you  fir.d 
yourself  in  the  middle  of  history. 

What  Is  the  moral  of  this  storj?  (Keep 
fithtlng — and  I'm  addres&lng  each  of  you 
here  tonight  when  I  say  this.) 

Freshperson  power — to  be  serious  about 
tills  term  for  a  moment — is  not  limited  to 
newcomers.  Instead,  it  Is  open  to  anyone 
with  the  willingness  to  ask  hard  qviestions. 
the  persistence  to  avoid  the  stereotyped  roles 
created  lor  you,  the  courage  to  challenge 
dishonesty  and  arrogance,  the  compassion 
to  confront  the  callousness  that  assaults 
u.";.  and  an  Impatience  with  the  stattis  quo. 

Women  especially  are  newcomers  in  spirit 
to  the  establishment  of  power.  We  have  not 
yet  been  corrupted  by  defeat,  frustration 
and  the  participation  in  the  cynical  abuse  of 
authority. 

The  battle  for  a  decent  society  is  there  to 
win.  I  call  on  aU  of  you  to  Join  me  in  the 
fight. 

For  tis  as  women  ns  for  all  frenhpcrsons. 
the  power  is  there  to  shape  a  truly  just  and 
dc'tei.t  society. 


TliE  CRISIS  IS  IN  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   XNDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
recession  are  weighing  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  is  time  we  put  in  per- 
spective these  problems  and  consider  the 
place  of  private  enterprise  and  its  mean- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  The  fol- 
lowing views  of  Mr.  Earl  W.  McMunn, 
for  the  Ohio  Parmer,  present  the  status 
of  our  situation  with  decided  clarity 
and  insight.  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  read  and  reflect  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Munn's  ideas  as  I  find  them  pertinent 
to  the  issues  at  hand: 

The  Crisis  Is  in  Understakding 
(By  Earl  W.  McMtinn) 

What's  bothering  you  most  these  days? 
Probably  Inflation  and  the  energy  shortage. 
These  are  questions  which  concern  people 
all  over  the  country.  Ours  Is  an  economy 
which  runs  on  oil.  And  everyone  is  hurt  by 
inflation. 

There  may  be  agreement  on  the  questions. 
But  people  In  positions  of  power  are  poles 
apart  with  the  answers.  Tliere  Is  good  reason 
for  this.  The  questions  we  face  are  largely 
economic  In  nature.  But  we  are  trying  to 
apply  political  answers. 

Economics  is  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. It's  only  when  we  confuse  economic 
thinking  with  political  expediency  that  the 
going  becomes  dlfiBcult,  And  all  too  often  the 
solution  falls  to  work. 

Ours  Is  an  economic  system  built  around 
one  simple  word.  That  word  Is  production. 
It  Is  the  boundless  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  system  which  has 
given  us  the  world's  highest  living  standard. 
Nothing  like  It  has  ever  succeeded  In  lifting 
so  many  people  to  high  levels  of  affluence. 

This  production  did  not  come  by  chance. 
Neither    was    It    the    restilt    of    government 
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phi::!iing  or  edict.  It  was  the  re.-^ult  of  &!.- 
oilier  .simple  word.  That  word  was  profit. 
Our  incentiye-orlented  system  offered  re- 
■wards  In  the  form  of  profits.  And  profits 
benefited  all  the  people  of  this  country  by 
encouraging  production  of  the  things  they 
wanted. 

Ifj  no  accident  that  seven  percent  of  the 
world's  people  use  a  third  of  the  world's 
energy.  Or.  that  we  have  almojt  40  percent 
of  the  world's  televLtioa  set.^  and  alino?t  45 
percent  of  the  world's  motor  cars.  Or.  that 
we  use  a  third  of  the  world's  electricity,  or  a 
fourth  of  the  world's  steel  and  fly  almost 
60  percent  of  the  conimcrcial  air  miles.  Tlu.i 
is  the  affluence  our  i:;cer,li^e  economic 
system  has  produced. 

Now  we  are  in  a  tinie  of  cr.iis  But  the  real 
crisis  Is  not  in  Inflation  or  a  shortage  ol 
energy.  These  are  but  two  of  the  sj-mptoms. 
The  real  question  is  whether  enovigh  people 
understand  the  system  which  has  provided 
their  good  living  ar.d  the  measures  which  are 
eroding  it  away. 

During  recoi.t  months  the  ha'ls  of  Con- 
gress have  reverberated  with  debate  abotit 
energy  supplies  and  food  prices.  Bvit  all  the 
rhetoric  has  not  put  an  extra  gallon  of  gas- 
oline into  any  tank  or  an  extra  steer  into  any 
feedlot.  Some  of  the  political  solutions  ha'.e 
made  it  more  difficult  to  do  either  cf  these 
things. 

The  truth  Is  that  too  niar.y  people  dor.'t 
understand  that  production  is  the  only  cure 
for  shortages.  And.  that  profit  Incentives  will 
Increase  production  if  we  but  give  them  a 
chance  to  operate. 

Price  performs  like  the  piveriior  on  a  'well- 
tuned  engine.  Each  shift  In  price  is  a  siirna! 
between  the  producers  and  consumen- 
Higher  prices  flash  the  message  for  more 
production.  Lagging  prices  are  an  indication 
that  too  much  prodtict  Is  going  to  market 

Government  price  controls  are  the 
political  panacea  which  prevents  the  gov- 
ernor from  operating.  Messages  which  keep 
supply  and  demand  in  balance  no  longer 
get  through.  Then,  control  advocates  blame 
the  incentive  enterprise  system — never  the 
roadblocks  they  have  thrown  In  the  way. 

Rationing  is  no  cure  for  shortages.  It 
only  spreads  the  misery.  That's  all  It  ever 
accomplishes,  even  when  It  can  be  made  to 
work.  And  human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
you  can't  often  make  It  spread  the  shortage"; 
In  an  even-handed  manner. 

Our  Incentive  enterprise  system  Is  vinder 
attack  from  two  kinds  of  people.  Some  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  others  do  nc*. 
Those  who  know  what  they  are  doing  include 
members  of  the  "radical  left."  They  believe 
in  socialism  where  the  people  are  directed 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  government  and  there 
is  no  freedom  to  operate  your  business  a^^ 
you  think  best.  This  idea  won't  sell  to  free- 
dom-loving people — so  It  is  disguised  under 
a  variety  of  misleading  labels. 

The  people  who  don't  know  what  they 
are  doing  may  be  more  benevolent,  but  are 
Just  as  dangerous.  With  friends  like  these, 
you  don't  need  enemies!  A  political  solution 
that  wrecks  the  economy  is  no  help  to  any- 
one. Let's  look  at  a  few  recent  examples: 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  some  con- 
sumers decided  meat  was  too  expensive 
Egged  on  by  "consumer  advocates"  and  some 
elements  of  the  press,  they  staged  the  meat 
boycott.  This.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  food 
was  then  Jtist  about  the  best  buy  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

The  Idea  was  to  pressure  livestock  prices 
downward.  'What  was  the  result?  You  know 
the  answer.  Livestock  producers  got  the 
message,  but  not  what  the  agitators  had 
Intended.  The  message  was  that  consumers 
weren't  willing  to  pay  an  Incentive  to  get 
Increased  production.  'Why  produce  more,  if 
your  product  Isn't  in  demand.  Producers 
sent  sows  carrying  imbom  pigs  for  this  year's 
meat  supply  to  market  In  record  numbers. 
Supply  lines  were  disrupted.  Meat  now  costs 
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more   than    it   would   have  cost  ^without    the 

b  )VCOtt.  ; 

Now  we're  going  throuRh  thCsame  thing 
with  energy  supplies  It  Isn't  th«t  we  are  out 
of  fuel  Remember,  we  use  a  third  of  the 
world's  total.  Wed  like  to  use  more,  and 
I)eople  have  llie  money  to  pay  for  it  The 
supply  of  available  money  is  greater  than 
the  supply  of  fuel  That  is  c;ur  troxible  But, 
what  do  we  do'''  We  try  to  hold  down  prires, 
and  Insist  that  evervone  gets  stime. 

This  accomplishes  two  things.  They  are 
both  bad.  If  we  expect  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problem  Holdnig  down  the  pru-e 
stifles  production  It  Bl.so  encournges  im- 
necessary  use. 

Here's  a  solution  with  pilttical  sex  ap- 
peal. People  want  cheap  fuel.  Just  as  they 
want  cheap  food,  cheap  automobiles,  and 
everything  el.se  "Let's  roll  back  prices  and 
give  them  what  they  want"  Ifsiiot  until  the 
scheme  falls  that  the  people  realize  they 
have  been  duped  again.  It  all  goes  back  to 
the  simple  principle  that  govertrment  has  no 
wealth  to  give.  Wealth  comes  only  from 
productive  work. 

Attempts  to  help  consumers  by  control- 
ling prices  are  not  new  The  Idea  has  been 
tried  by  rulers  throughout  recorded  his- 
tory— always  with  the  same  disastrous 
results. 

The  Romans  tried  It  more  than  1,700  years 
ago.  Emperor  Diocletian  wa.s  famous  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  He  attempted  to  exter- 
minate the  Christians  Ke  also  tried  to  con- 
trol wages  and  prices.  He  failed  in  both 
attempts. 

Diocletian  isiued  an  edict  freezing  wages 
and  prices.  The  penalty  for  auy  "chlseler" 
was  death.  But  the  scheme  failed.  Just  as  it 
always  has  done  One  historian  of  the  time 
wrote : 

"The  people  no  longer  brought  provisions 
to  market  since  they  could  not  get  a  reason- 
able price  .  .  .  and  many  died  .  .  .  and  the 
law  was  laid  aside  " 

Americans  deserve  better  than  this.  Our 
heritage  of  abundance  was  created  by  pro- 
duction and  profits.  Only  Incredible  eco- 
nomic Illiteracy  can  lead  us  to  fumble  away 
this  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

But  the  temptation  to  offer  political  pan- 
aceas for  economic  ills  Is  always  with  us. 
Often  it  Is  almost  irreslstable.  Isn't  It  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  for  our 
every  need?  What  about  the  threats  to  "get  " 
any   Congressman   who   fails   to   comply.' 

So  we  accept  continuing  doses  of  unsound 
economics.  Inflation  results  when  the  supply 
of  money  Increases  faster  than  the  supply 
of  goods.  WTiere  do  we  get  that  extra  money? 
The  federal  government  Is  the  major  source. 
Government  spending  Is  greater  than  in- 
come. Printing  press  money  makes  up  the 
difference. 

It's  little  wonder  that  our  national  debt 
has  soared  to  something  like  half  a  trillion 
dollars.  And  It  hasn't  stopped  there. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  some  of  the 
leading  spenders  are  most  vocal  In  deplor- 
ing the  Inflation  they  have  helped  to  create. 
Their  cures — more  government  spending 
and  controls  on  profits.  That's  like  trying 
to  douse  a  raging  fire   with  gasoline! 

Recent  polls  reveal  a  high  degree  of  disen- 
chantment with  government  In  general,  and 
specifically  with  the  performance  of  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  the  Idea  Is  getting  around 
that  excess  government  spending  creates  In- 
flation. That  good  living  Is  the  result  of 
production.  And.  that  you  can't  get  produc- 
tion without  profits. 

Our  Incentive  system  Is  a  sturdy  creation. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  abuse  It  can  take. 
It  can  be  made  to  founder  with  large  enough 
doses  of  political  meddling.  This  Is  when 
the  advocates  of  socialism  will  move  In  with 
proposals  to  nationalize  one  Industry  after 
another.  Always  "to  protect  the  people,"  of 
course.  It  can  happen  If  we  fall  to  under- 
stand the  IncentUe  system  and  what  It  does 
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for  people  This  is  why  economic  illiteracy 
may  be  our  most  critical  national  problem 
It  can  lead  to  destruction  of  the  .«.y!5;t;ni 
that  ha.s  .sened  people  so  well' 
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DEMAGOG   VOICE  ON  VIET  VETS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 

Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rerent  public  opinion  poll.s  show  poli- 
ticians to  be  held  in  extremely  low  es- 
teem by  the  American  public.  I  submit 
that  the  following  article  by  John  D. 
Lofton,  Jr ,  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  reasons  why.  The 
total  lack  of  respect  for  our  Vietnam 
veterans  displayed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Committee  is  indeed 
sickening.  If  jur  public  officials  display 
such  demogoguery  and  total  lack  of  in- 
tegrity, is  it  any  wonder  many  of  them 
are  held  In  such  low  esteem  by  the  Amer- 
ican people? 
IFYom    Orlando    (Fla  )    Sentinel,    April    11. 

19741 
Demagog  Voice  on  Viet  Vets 
Washington —I  don't  know  about  you, 
but  to  me  there's  something  stomach-turn- 
ing about  those  who  did  so  much  to  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  our  fighting  men  when 
they  were  at  war  In  Indochina,  to  be  holler- 
ing about  the  lack  of  support  for  these  same 
men  now  that  they're  home. 

There's  something  nauseating  about  these 
people  who  denounced  as  criminal  and  im- 
moral the  efforts  of  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion American  servicemen  to  help  an  ally 
resist  Communist  aggression,  now  to  be  la- 
menting the  fact  and  wondering  why  no 
ticker-tape  parades  have  welcomed  back  our 
returned   Vietnam  veterans. 

Can  It  really  be  that  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  misrepresent.  He  about  and  distort 
the  real  role  of  the  U.S.  In  Southeast  Asia 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  degree  of  Indifference, 
skepticism  and  downright  hostility  that  has 
greeted  our  returned  vets? 

Exceptionally  sickening  has  been  the  per- 
formance of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans Committee,  Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  Presid- 
ing over  a  hearing  recently,  the  Indiana 
Democrat  whipped  a  group  of  returned  Viet- 
nam vets  Into  a  frenzy  with  raw-meat 
rhetoric. 

Waving  an  "Honor  Vietnam  Veterans'" 
bumper  sticker,  he  cried:  "A  bumper  sticker 
■won't  pay  your  tuition.  It  also  wont  put  any 
food  on  the  table,  'i'ou  can't  eat  bumper 
stickers,  can  you?" 
The  vets  roared. 

Hartke  Is  good  at  this  sort  of  demagoguery. 
It  was  he  who.  as  a  stalking  horse  of  Endi- 
cott  Peabody  in  the  1972  New  Hampshire 
primary,  denounced  the  Impoundment  of  cer- 
tain medical  funds,  telling  a  pregnant  wom- 
an in  Exeter: 

"If  you  should  get  rubella  and  your 
baby  should  have  any  mental  retardation,  it 
will   be   Richard   Nixon's   fault." 

The  great  irony  is  that  while  he  may  be 
Rung-ho  for  our  vets  now  that  they  are  home, 
while  they  were  in  Vietnam  he  did  nothing 
but  malign  their  efforts  even  going  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  our  Prisoners  of  War  be 
forgotten  and  left  to  rot  In  their  prisons. 

When  our  men  were  fighting  and  dying, 
Hartke  criticized  the  U.S.  for  staying  too 
long  In  Vietnam  and  having  "perpetuated 
too  many  horrors."  Our  air  and  naval  forces 
he   attacked   as   "devastating"    the   lands   of 


Indochina,  "killing  and  making  homeless 
tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent  civilians  in 
the  process."  He  characterized  the  war  as 
being  fought  simply  to  prop  up  South  Viet- 
namese President  Thieu,  "a  two-bit  dicta- 
tor" 

But  the  senator's  mast  shocking  suggestion 
was  that  our  POWs  be  forgotten  about. 

Meeting  with  a  group  of  high  school  s;u- 
dents  la  Washineton  on  March  3.  197], 
Hartke  was  asked  hew  a  get-out-of-Vietnani 
resolution  he  sponsored  related  to  getting 
our  POWs  back    He  replied: 

"I  don't  know  what  happens  to  American 
POWs  How  do  POWs  get  to  be  POWs  except 
for  having  us  Involved  In  an  undeclared 
war''  ■ 

When  a  student  responded  by  saying:  "We 
Ju'.t  can't  :eave  them  there."  Hartke  asked 
"Why  nof  "  When  the  student  shot  back  m 
dl.sbelief  'Why  not?"  there  was  an  uproar 
with  another  student  exclaiming,  "Oh  mv 
God.  " 

Hartke  then  said:  "Oh,  I  know  you  are 
shocked,  that  shocks  you.  How  are  yon 
going  to  get  them  back?  Are  you  going  to 
go'  We've  made  one  attempt,"  he  said,  in  a 
reference  to  the  tinsuccessful  raid  by  U  S 
forces  on  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp  near 
Hanoi. 

So,  as  I  say,  when  people  like  Sen.  Hartke. 
or  Sen.  George  McGovern  wonder  why  our 
Vietnam  veterans  have  not  been  welcomed 
home  as  heroes,  they  have  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  their  own  speeches  about  the  war. 

The  New  York  Times  has  editorialized: 
"Vietnam  was  an  unpopular  war;  but  that 
does  not  diminish  the  nation's  debt  to  those 
who  served  In  It." 

But  the  Times  is  wrong.  In  making  the 
war  unpopular,  those  who  did  so  have  di- 
minished the  nation's  debt  to  Its  Vietnam 
veterans.  And  for  this  they  should  forever 
be  ashamed. 


PRESIDENT    JUST    LIKE    ANYBODY 
ELSE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Monday,  April  22. 
1974  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
has  some  rather  pointed  comments  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  is  being  treated  as  we  move 
along  in  the  seemingly  interminable 
Watergate  investigation.  I  commend  the 
editorial's  message  to  my  colleagues  and 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
President  Just  Like  Anybody  Else? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
man  like  other  men.  Right?  He  Is  not  above 
the  law.  Right?  He  Is  not  entitled  to  special 
consideration  or  special  treatment.  Right' 

He  Is  answerable  and  subject  to  the  law 
like   anyljody  else.   Right? 

Then,  how  come  unlike  everybody  else  his 
talks  with  his  lawyers  are  not  confidential, 
he  or  his  associates  can  not  utilize  the  Fifth 
amendment,  rules  of  evidence  do  not  apply 
when  he  is  under  Investigation,  privacy  of 
preliminary  Investigation  before  charges  are 
made  do  not  apply,  he  Is  not  entitled  to  a 
presumption  of  innocence  until  proven 
guilty.  It  is  fair  to  not  only  discuss  the 
case  and  "try  it"  In  press  and  public,  and  it 
is  even  fair  to  raise  money  and  stage  cam- 
paigns for  his  conviction? 

Guilty  or  innocent,  the  President  Is  not 
like  other  men  In  that  the  position  he  holds 
is  unique,  and  It  exposes  him  to  unique  de- 
mands, unique  responsibilties,  and  unique 
expenses,   as   well. 
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Richard  Nixon  Is  not  entitled  to  normal 
protections  that  apply  to  all  the  rest  of  us. 
That's  a  fact. 

But  he  is  entitled  to  some  of  the  special 
protections  as  well  as  some  of  the  special 
exposures  and  disadvantages  that  also  go 
with  the  ofiice.  His  detractors,  however,  argue 
it  both  ways. 

They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  argu- 
ment that  he's  "like  everybody  else"  when 
that  Eissists  in  injuring  him.  and  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  argument  that  his  Is  a 
special  case  not  like  anyone  else  when  that 
a.ssi'^ts  in  Injuring  him. 

The  Watergate  is  and  was  a  disgraccul 
affair. 

Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

Much  of  what  we  are  doing  adds  disgrace 
to  disgrace,  and  we  do  not  purge  ourselves 
by  making  a  sacrificial  goat  of  the  President. 
We  compound  the  black  page  In  our  his- 
tory— and  we  create  conditions  for  which  we 
will  get  the  bill,  later. 

It  has  been  said  that  most  of  our  prob- 
lems were  caused  and  created  by  past  "solu- 
tions"— and  we  are  now  laying  by  a  con- 
siderable store  of  future  problems  that  we 
don't  really  need. 


FUEL      CONSERVATION      BENEFITS 
FROM  HIGH  ALTITUDE  FLIGHT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Federal  regulations  governing  aviation 
are  often  based  on  policies  which  may  be 
outdated  and  deserve  reevaluation  and 
reappraisal.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Combs,  presi- 
dent of  the  Gates  Learjet  Corp.,  'Wlcli- 
ita,  Kans.,  spoke  recently  to  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  1974  National 
Business  Aircraft  Meeting  and  Engineer- 
ing Display.  Mr.  Combs'  topic  was  "Fuel 
Conservation  Benefits  from  High  Alti- 
tude Flight."  He  called  on  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  change  its 
stand  with  respect  to  high  altitude  flight 
for  any  civil  jet  structurally  capable  of 
operating  at  such  altitudes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of 

Mr.  Combs'  address  which  was  made  in 

Wichita  on  April  3,  1974: 

Fuel    Conservation    Benefits    From    High 

Altitude  Flight 

(Remarks  by  Harry  B.  Combs,  president, 

Gates  Learjet  Corp.) 

Although  the  fuel  problem  appears  to  be 
easing  off.  I'm  sure  we  all  realize  the  con- 
straints will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  For  this  reason,  my  subject  this  morn- 
ing seems  particularly  pertinent  to  our  pres- 
ent and  future  needs. 

Since  the  early  experiments  In  high  alti- 
tude, long  distance  flight  of  the  1930's,  most 
of  the  benefits  have  been  self-evident.  Pio- 
noiinced  fuel  savings  as  well  as  substantial 
Increases  In  speed  were  achieved  almost  Im- 
mediately— first  with  the  geared  super- 
charged reciprocating  engines  and  later  with 
the  turboprops,  the  turbojet,  and  the  fanjet. 

Today  our  engineers  estimate  that  durmg 
the  cruise  segment  of  jet  flight,  a  fuel  sav- 
tn§^s  of  approximately  20 'n  Is  achieved  for 
every  5,000  feet  of  altitude  up  to  50,000  feet. 
This  Is  Indeed  a  very  substantial  saving  and 
it  alone  should  cause  us  to  look  carefully  at 
the  possibilities  of  high  altitude  operations. 

Fuel  savings,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
benefit  of  altitude.  Line  of  sight  radio  trans- 
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mission  significantly  Increases  communica- 
tion and  navigational  capabUltles.  There  is 
also  the  obvious  benefit  of  over-the-weather 
flight.  If  permitted,  most  Jets  could  fly  above 
the  tropopause — that  invisible  line  dividing 
the  turbulent  troposphere  from  the  rela- 
tively stable  stratosphere. 

It  is  in  the  stratosphere  where,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  lap^e  rate  ce.ises.  And 
with  the  exception  of  convection  thrusts  of 
an  occasional  thunderhead  this  high  sky  is 
virtually  free  from  storm  conditions. 

Those  who  pilot  high  performance  jets 
know  the  tremendous  feeling  of  elation  and 
comfort  and  relief  when  at  40.000  to  41.000 
feet  they  burst  out  of  the  turbulence  and 
condensation  of  the  troposphere  Into  the 
smooth,  eternal  sunshine  or  starlight  of  the 
stratosphere.  Here,  too,  with  only  a  lew  no- 
table jet  stream  exceptions,  headwinds  of 
any  great  intensity  are  seldom  incurred. 

And  last  but  not  least,  high  altitude  flight 
must  somehow  be  a  solution  to  our  ever- 
increasing  traffic  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  otu-  air  traf- 
fic control  system  requires  horizontal  sepa- 
ration of  five  miles — yet  permits  a  vertical 
separation  of  less  than  one  half  mile.  It's  al- 
most as  If  the  system  denied  the  fundamen- 
tal fact  that  the  airplane  Is  a  three  dimen- 
sional vehicle.  This  disparity  Is  heightened 
by  the  accuracy  of  conventional  OMNI  facili- 
ties which,  before  the  advent  of  area  naviga- 
tion, forced  the  concentration  of  traffic  into 
corridors,  leaving  vast  lateral  spaces  unoc- 
cupied. 

I  think  It  safe  to  say  that  virtually  all  long 
ranging  airline  operations  are  concentrated 
In  cruising  altitudes  between  29,000  and  39,- 
000  feet,  leaving  open  an  almost  unlimited 
canopy  of  sky  above.  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  aircraft  manufacttirers  who  follow  man's 
dream  of  Improving  his  capability  are  com- 
pelled to  explore  the  potentials  of  high  alti- 
tude flight.  This  becomes  especially  clear  if 
we  accept  the  principle  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  speed  limit  for  business  aircraft, 
at  least  In  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

The  problems  and  costs  of  supersonic  flight 
are  so  great  that  for  the  next  two  decades 
it  is  doubtful  general  aviation  will  Invade  the 
field. 

True,  there  hais  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  building  business  Jets  In  the  transonic 
range — particularly  In  the  .95  mach  regime. 
But  a  hard  look  at  the  problem  pretty  well 
shatters  this  dream.  It  Is  far  more  dlfQcult 
to  build  an  airplane  capable  of  cruising  in  the 
.95  to  the  1.3  mach  category  than  it  is  to 
build  a  true  supersonic  aircraft,  because  some 
component  parts  of  such  an  aircraft  are 
forced  within  the  transonic  range  to  obey 
the  aerodynamic  laws  of  subsonic  speeds 
and  some  the  laws  of  supersonic  flow.  As  a 
result,  the  aircraft  becomes  neither  fish  nor 
fowl  and  ends  up  an  engineering  nightmare. 

For  this  reason,  I  submit  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  cruise  In  excess  of  .88  or 
.89  mach  with  any  economically  viable  and 
acceptable  business  jet.  We  are  very  near  that 
capability  now. 

We  can,  of  course,  Improve  ranges  by  in- 
creasing our  propulsion  efficiency  or  by 
making  provisions  for  additional  fuel,  or 
both.  But  if  there  Is  a  speed  constraint  we 
will  eventually  reach  range  limits  through 
cabin  comfort  restrictions.  This  leaves  only 
the  frontier  of  altitude  where  the  fuel  sav- 
ings alone  are  so  significant  that  the  po- 
tential demands  vigorous  exploration.  Let's 
see  how  we  are  progressing. 

In  August  1972  one  business  jet  manu- 
facturer considered  increasing  the  maximum 
flight  altitude  of  its  aircraft  to  47,000  feet. 
It  v^rote  to  FAA,  then  about  a  year  later 
withdrew  its  request,  reportedly  as  a  result 
of  FAA  medical  experiments  documenting 
the  catastrophic  consequences  of  explosive 
decompression.  One  summary  titled  '"Phys- 
iological Considerations  for  Certification 
Of   Aircraft   For  Flight   Above   40,000   Feet  " 
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will  curl  yovir  hair.  It  refers  to  live  tests  on 
human  subjects  that  very  nearly  ended  in 
disaster,  only  the  rapid  restoration  of  oxygen 
supply  prevented  permanent   brain  damage. 

■The  report  states  in  part :  "It  must  be  ccn- 
cluaed  that  the  operation  of  light  civil  Jet 
aircraft  to  an  altitude  of  45.000  feet  as  cur- 
rently permitted  is.  at  best,  only  marginal 
should  a  decompress;on  occur  to  the  flight 
altitude  of  the  aircralt.  The  body  of  research 
indicates  it  would  not  he  in  the  best  interest 
of  saf-ty  to  increase  the  permissible  maxi- 
mum flight  altitude  to  47.000  feet.  ' 

What  happens  to  the  human  body  when  it 
rii:is  out  o:'  oxy^-rn — collapse  of  all  con- 
sciousness, the  roiling  back  of  the  eyes,  the 
brain  damage — is  nothing  new.  And  you  don't 
have  to  go  to  45.000  feet.  Holding  a  man  sLx 
Indies  under  water  for  three  minutes  will 
produce  similar  horrors.  Moreover,  sudden 
decompression  is  not  a  phenomenon  uniqvie 
to  high  altitudes.  The  DC-10  over  France 
suffered  a  pressure  failure  below  15,000  feet. 
It  was  totally  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  346 
lives. 

Before  I  take  further  exception,  not  to  the 
FAA  study's  format  but  to  its  nonobjective 
conclusions,  let  me  qualify  myself  as  a 
witness. 

Although  I'm  a  inember  of  the  Mach  2 
Club,  I'm  not  an  engineer.  Although  I  m  a 
rated  Jet  pilot.  I'm  not  a  physiologist.  Rather. 
I  base  my  qualifications  for  constructive  crit- 
icism on  the  fact  that  I  belong  to  a  select 
group  of  Individuals  who  comprise  less  than 
two  and  a  half  percent  of  the  earth's  total 
population.  I'm  a  privileged  member  of  the 
"Support  The  World  "  group.  I  am  a  U.S. 
federal  Income  taxpayer,  along  with  77.000,- 
000  other  Americans. 

Our  membership  in  this  exclusive  club  i.'^ 
strictly  on  an  Involuntary  basis.  'Very  strong, 
effective  coercive  means  are  used  to  keep  ovir 
dues  current.  In  fact,  the  dues  are  so  con- 
fiscatory that  many  of  us  work  most  of  the 
year  lor  nothing.  They  let  us  keep  the 
equivalent  of  only  three  or  four  months  of 
our  annual  pay  checks. 

The  American  taxpayer  Individually  and 
collectively  is  bearing  the  heaviest  financial 
burden  of  any  people  In  the  history  of 
civilization.  Yet  we  can  be  thankful  for  one 
thing.  As  Winston  Churchill  said,  "Democracy 
is  the  worst  possible  form  of  government 
except  when  you  compare  It  with  any  other." 
We  can  also  be  thankful  that  under  our 
system  we  still  have  the  right  to  criticize  our 
government.  We  pay  dearly  for  this  right,  so 
let's  use  it. 

We  must  also  remember  that  government 
always  comes  after  the  fact.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  two  boys  In  a  bicycle  shop  In  Dayton. 
Ohio,  there  wouldn't  be  an  FAA.  Somebody 
had  to  build  an  airplane,  then  along  came 
the  government  to  tell  us  how  It  should  be 
built.  And  how  to  operate  it.  And  they  are 
still  telling  us.  But  industry  must  take  the 
lead  and  make  something  before  government 
steps  In  to  regulate  it.  So  it  seems  only 
proper  that  we  have  at  least  a  small  voice  In 
how  the  government  should  regulate  the 
products  we  create.  Because  if  we  don't,  there 
won't  be  anything  left  to  regulate. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  submit  that 
medical  evidence  alone  should  not  serve  as 
the  rationale  for  regulatory  limitations  of 
aircraft  performance  cappbilities.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  simply  that  the  report  I 
quoted  merely  told  us  only  one  thing: 
namely,  man  cannot  survive  obtslde  his 
natural  environment  without  adequate  life 
support  systems.  This  we  already  knew.  We 
didn't  need  a  lengil.y  FAA  medical  sum- 
mary to  tell  us  so. 

I  suggest  that  the  government's  approacli 
is  wrong.  I  believe  that  FAAs  attitude  should 
be  that  manufacturers  must  prove  how  flight 
above  45,000  feet  can  be  done  safely,  not  that 
operations  at  those  high  altitudes  are  si 
hazardous  we  should  never  venture  there.  It's 
estimated  that  11"  an  aircraft  windshield  shat- 
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ters  at  275  knots  It  will  kill  the  cflpw.  Should 
we  limit  Jet  speeds  to  275  knots^or  build  a 
windshield  that  will  hold  up  at  tajjch  greater 
speeds?  ; 

Its  frightening  to  think  how  you  might 
lojk  If  you  lose  all  oxygen  at  45.(X)b  feet.  But 
if  y,ju  lose  a  wing  at  500  feet,  yoil  wont  look 
so  good  either  Should  we  bay  don't  fly  at  all 
bcau5^  If  the  wing  comes  off.  we'll  be  dead'.' 
We've  known  that  for  a  long  time.  That's 
why  we  build  wings  that  won't  Jail.  And  If 
we  Intend  to  fly  high,  we  must  biilld  a  pres- 
sure vessel  that  won  t  cJeoompress.  If  It  were 
not  possible  to  do  this,  we  would": never  have 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  a  pressurized 
vehicle  it  should  be  built  so  it  will  not  sud- 
denly decompress  and  its  fail-safe  capability 
should  be  demonstrated  at  any  altitude.  It's 
a  lot  like  building  a  bridge  You  llon't  build 
It  with  another  bridge  underneath.  You  build 
the  first  bridge  so  that  it  won't  Jail. 

In  addition  to  structural  strength,  we 
should  also  demonstrate  that  duality  of  pres- 
surlzatlon  equipment,  such  as  pumps  and 
inlet  and  outlet  valves  and  regulators,  can 
Insure  as  much  consistency  of  environment 
as  say  the  principle  of  dual  engines  or  dual 
electronics  guarantees  other  forms  of  flight 
.safety. 

I  submit  that  the  FAA  should  change  its 
arbitrary  stand  with  respect  to  high  altitude 
flight  or  any  other  type  of  operational  activ- 
ity Involving  the  promise  of  additional  air- 
craft capability. 

Instead,  the  agency  should  adopt  a  posi- 
tive constructive  attitude  of— "Show  us  that 
you  can  make  It  safe."  This  is  a  progressive 
approach  and  one  for  which  I  guess  I  put  up 
my  money  when  I  joined  that  exclusive  tax- 
payers club 


BLACK  LUNG  CLINIC  1574 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJVTIVES 

Thursday.  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
joined  with  the  Social  Security  lidminis- 
tration  in  holding  the  second  annual 
black  lung  clinic  at  the  VFW  hall  In 
Lonaconing,  Md.  The  1-day  cBnic  pro- 
vided former  miners  and  their  families 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  team  of 
specialists  to  discuss  black  lung  claims 
and  filing  guidance.  There  are  currently 
over  4,000  Allegany  and  Garrett  County 
residents  receiving  such  benefits,  under 
Public  Law  92-303. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  dedicated  and  understand- 
ing men  and  women  who  assisted  the 
claimants  at  the  clinic  and  who  made 
the  meeting  the  success  that  it  was. 
These  include  Mr.  Hugh  Johnson,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner,  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  his  Baltimore  repre- 
sentatives at  the  clinic:  Miss  Helen  Har- 
vey and  Mr.  Larry  Ageloff.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Cumberland  Social  Security 
Office  included  the  Director,  Mr.  James 
Robertson  as  well  as  Prank  Tomko, 
Glenn  Mueller,  and  David  Linn.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Prank  D'Marino  who  aided  individ- 
up.Is  filing  for  black  lung  claims  for  the 
first  time. 

I  know  you  join  me  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  all  these  public  servants  for 
a  job  well  done. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  LESTER  L.  'WOLFF 
REPORTS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 
Thursday.  April  25.  1974 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  my  con.stituents  informed  of  the 
legislation  on  which  I  am  working  and 
to  keep  them  up-to-date  on  the  progress, 
in  Washington,  of  issues  that  concern 
them,  I  |)rint,  at  my  own  expen.se.  a  news- 
letter that  is  sent  to  every  po.stal  patron 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  Most  recently,  I  wrote  to  them 
about  the  grievous  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living,  un- 
cmplo.vment,  and  inflation.  I  included  in 
that  new-sletter  the  steps  I  have  taken 
in  this  regard  to  help  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions and  I  also  wrote  to  them  about 
my  most  recent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  this  newsletter  in  the  hopes  that  it  can 
benefit  my  distinguished  colleagues: 

NEWSLEnER 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent, 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  report  to  you  that  in- 
flation was  waning,  that  cost  of  living  In- 
creases and  unemployment  were  diminishing, 
but  I  cannot.  Our  economy  will  not  take  a 
turn  for  the  better  until  this  nation  balances 
'he  scales  of  supply  and  demand  and  sees  to 
It  that  Its  domestic  needs  are  met  at  prices 
the  consumer  can  afford.  To  do  this,  we  must 
curb  the  vast  export  programs  of  oil  and  agri- 
cultural products  that  have  resulted  In 
shortages  and  the  erosion  of  the  American 
pocketbook  at  home. 

In  my  ongoing  eflTort  to  combat  rising 
prices  and  shortages  at  the  food  markets  and 
the  attendant  hardships  and  inconveniences 
being  encountered  by  the  housewife  in  pro- 
viding for  the  family  table  (the  result  of 
foreign  grain  deals,  especially  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China)  I  introduced  HR10844, 
the  Export  Priorities  Act,  to  regulate  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  commodities  and  to  man- 
date that  minimum  carryovers  of  these  com- 
modities be  a.ssured  the  domestic  market  be- 
fore overseas  shipments  are  made.  We  must 
provide  food  for  the  American  table  in  suffi- 
cient supply  and  at  reasonable  prices  before 
we  ship  abroad. 

My  bill,  supported  in  the  House  by  80  co- 
sponsors,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
has  caused  some  grain  exporters  to  delay  de- 
liveries of  overseas  contracts,  a  move  that 
temporarUy  has  slowed  down  the  projected 
price  Increase  for  bread  to  as  much  as  a  dol- 
lar a  loaf. 

"With  these  economic  problems  on  the  do- 
mestic front,  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  cavalier  manner  In  which 
many  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid  program  are 
handled.  Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  Executive 
agreement  with  Indlsk  to  forgive  $2  2  billion 
in  debts  owed  the  United  States  by  the  In- 
dian government.  This  Executive  agreement 
was  entered  Into  by  Ambassador  Moynihan 
and  the  Indian  government  without  any 
prior  consultation  with  Congress,  even 
though  it  was  Congress  that  originally  au- 
thorized the  selling  of  food  to  India  at  a  price 
to  be  repaid  In  Indian  rupees. 

I  have  authored  an  amendment  which  was 
included  In  the  recently  passed  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  to  return  to  Congress  the  right 
to  control  any  and  all  settlements,  cancella- 
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tions  and  renegotiations  of  foreign  aid  loans 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  first 
pain  Congress'  concurrence  before  any  agree- 
ments  are  concluded. 

It  Is  incredible  to  me  that  In  light  of  our 
domestic  problems  over  Inflation  and  sky- 
rocketing costs,  steps  are  not  being  taken  to. 
no!  only  bolster  our  own  economy,  but  to  end 
this  practice  of  simply  wiping  out  foreign 
debts  to  nations  that  make  no  effort  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  solving  some  of  our  diffi- 
culties both  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

WOLFP    AIMS    TO    VPGRADE    EDUCATION     BENEFITS 
FOR  VIETNAM   VETERANS 

Tlie  new  GI  BUI  unanlmouslv  pas.^ed  by 
Congre.ss  marks  a  breakthrough  In  this 
nation's  heretofore  often  myopic  treatment 
of  Vietnam  veterans  as  it  increases  the  edu- 
cation subsistence  allowance  by  13.6  percent 
and  extends  the  benefits  eligibility  time 
period  from  eight  to  ten  years.  The.se  are 
slpnlflc.-int  and  long  overdue  improvements. 
but  they  fall  short  of  what  I  believe  is 
needed  to  meet  our  national  commitment  to 
the.se  men  who  fought  so  hard  and  so  long 
in   an  unpopular  war. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the  future  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  for  financial  reasons  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  their  new  GI  Bill  simply  be- 
cau.se  they  cannot  meet  Initial  tuition  costs. 
Particularly  affected  are  those  vets  who  live 
in  states  with  high  public  education  costs, 
such  as  New  'York,  where  tuition  expen.ses 
average  well  In  excess  of  $750. 

My  comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Educational  Benefits  Act,  co-tsponsored  now 
by  many  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  downstate  NY 
member,  would  ease  some  of  these  diflficulties 
that  prevent  veterans  from  gaining  a  higher 
education.  Hearings  on  this  measure  are  now 
underway  before  the  full  veterans  com- 
mittee. 

In  brief,  this  measure  I  have  Introduced 
would  amend  the  GI  Bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment by  the  'Veterans  Administration  of 
tuition  costs  In  excess  of  $400  per  school  year 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,000.  A  second  provision 
would  permit  a  veteran  to  draw  his  36-month 
educational  subsistence  allowance  In  larger 
anvounts  over  a  shorter  period  of  time.  (For 
example.  If  his  subsistence  allowance  Is  $220 
a  month  for  36  months,  he  could  draw  $440 
a  month  for  18  months.) 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  ultimately 
must  upgrade  the  benefits  we  afford  our 
Vietnam  veterans  to  a  level  that  Is  on  par 
With  the  educational  opportunities  we  pro- 
vide 'World  War  II  veterans.  All  Americans,  I 
believe,  will  agree  with  me  that  we  cannot 
shirk  our  responslbllty  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  that  we  must  honor  our  obligation 
by  offering  him  every  available  opportunity 
to  attain  an  enriching  and  productive  life.  He 
has  earned  our  gratitude  and  respect — we 
owe  him  a  chance  at  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATION  DELAY  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  had  announced 
hearings  for  next  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  29  and  30.  on  two  bills  of  major 
importance  to  the  Indian  community. 
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Hearings  were  scheduled  on  April  29  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  881,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Policy  Review  Commission, 
and  on  April  30,  on  S.  1017,  the  Indian 
con trac ting-educational  reform  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  had  to  cancel  those 
meetings. 
The  full  Interior  Committee  is  in  the 


midst  of  consideration  of  H.R.  11500, 
the  surface  mining  bill,  and  we  In  the 
full  committee  are  working  diligently 
to  get  this  legislation  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible.  Becatise  of  the  sched- 
uled Democratic  Caucus  next  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  which  will  prohibit 
the  full  committee  from  meeting,  the 


full  committee  will  meet  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  on  the  surface  mining  bill. 
I  am  sorry  this  will  mean  delay  in 
considering  what  I  believe  to  be  progres- 
sive legislation  in  the  area  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. However,  these  hearings  will  be 
rescheduled  as  soon  as  our  schedule  per- 
mits. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfai/,  April  29,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
governing  authorities. — Romans  13:1. 

Our  thanks  to  Thee,  O  God,  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit  through 
the  centuries  and  for  Thy  presence  in  our 
world  now. 

Otu-  thanks  to  Thee  for  the  land  Thou 
has  given  us  and  for  those  who  serve  as 
our  leaders.  Guide  us  now  through  the 
troubled  waters  in  which  we  move.  For 
the  Members  of  this  body  we  pray — the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Keep  their  consciences 
alive,  their  spirits  alert,  their  minds  open, 
and  their  bodies  able  and  willing  to  fol- 
low Thy  way  of  love. 

In  Thy  name.  Amen. 


THE  oOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  April  24,  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  12109.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Oovern- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  referendtun  on  the 
iisue  of  the  advisory  neighborhood  councils. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan, 

Mrs,  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  leave  of  absence 
for  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiGGs)  through  this  legislative  week,  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  RENEW  WAGE  AND 
PRICE  CONTROLS 

*Mr.    ROUSSELOT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
has  just  suggested  that  we  should  re- 
new Federal  wage  and  price  controls.  I 
think  the  exact  opposite  action  is  re- 
quired. I  believe  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  Government  cannot  manage  the  vast 
number  of  daily  decisions  relating  to 
wages  and  prices  in  this  coimtry  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  wage  and  price  control 
mechanism  has  contributed  mightily  to 
the  inflationary  impact  which  we  are 
now  suffering, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  these 
consumer  prices  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  mentions  have  gone  up  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  fact  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  being  taken  off  now. 
The  unnatural  pressures  that  have  btiilt 
up  imder  those  economic  controls  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  those  arbitrary 
lids  and  controls.  Now,  the  free  market- 
place is  beginning  to  work  again.  The 
Congress  caused  the  problem  when  it 
originally  instituted  wage  and  price  con- 
trols in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  disagree  with 
my  colleague  more.  Evidently,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Koch  either,  because  It 
voted  21  to  10  to  discontinue  wage  and 
price  controls. 


THIS  IS  POSTAL  REFORM? 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposing 
the  so-called  Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970, 
I  predicted  on  this  floor  that  the  new 
Postal  Service  would  be  self-sustaining — 
"completely  free  of  deficit — as  long  as  it 
has  a  pipeline  out  the  back  door  pump- 
ing up  money  from  the  public  well." 

I  am  not  at  all  pleased  that  this 
prophecy  is  being  fulfilled. 

In  this  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30, 
the  Postal  Service  has  already  received 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  $1,478  million.  Just  before  Easter 
the  House  voted  a  further  nest  egg  of 
$230  million.  An  additional  supplemental 
of  $284  million  is  being  incubated.  As- 
suming final  action  on  these  two  supple- 
mentals,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  have 
pimiped  nearly  $2  biUion  of  Federal  tax 
revenue  into  the  Postal  Service  in  fiscal 
1974,  Yet  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even 
with  this  massive  Federal  pajrment,  the 
Postal  Service  estimates  a  net  operating 
loss  of  $385  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  means  that  in  the  third  full  year 
of  operation  of  the  new  Postal  Corpora- 


tion, the  total  deficit — the  difference  be- 
tween operating  revenues  and  operating 
expenses — amotmts  to  nearly  $2.4  billion. 
This  is  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  larg- 
est "revenue  gap"  which  ever  existed  in 
the  old  Post  Office  Department — $1.2 
billion  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  seriously  question  that 
the  Nation  can  afford  this  new  "self-sup- 
porting Postal  Service." 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  FROM 
29TH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Mr.  KING  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matters.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary I  submitted  my  annual  question- 
naire to  the  residents  of  the  29th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  I  have, 
to  date,  received  a  very  heavy  response 
to  this  poll  and  have  just  received  the 
tabulated  results  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

SIfcce  more  than  20,000  persons  re- 
sponded to  the  poll,  I  believe  the  ques- 
tionnaire virtually  constitute  a  referen- 
diun  of  the  district,  and  I  have  foimd  it 
to  be  an  excellent  antidote  to  pressure 
mail. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  my  1974  questionnaire: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  suflSclent  proof  ol 
'wrongdoing  by  President  Nixon  has  been 
presented  to  warrant  Impeachment?  Yes, 
48%;  no  52%. 

2.  Do  you  favor  proposals  to  finance  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  election  campaigns 
from  tax  money?  Tes,  43%;   no,  57%. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  'United  States  should 
give  Russia  and  China  the  same  beneficial 
trade  status  that  non -communist  countries 
are  given?  Yes,  36%;  no,  64%. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  government 
should  provide  a  health  insurance  program 
to  everyone,  even  if  It  meant  higher  taxes? 
Yes,  46%:  no  54%. 

5.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  allow 
drUling  of  oil  on  the  outer  continental  shelf 
(in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Oceans)  ?  Yes,  86% ;  no,  14% . 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  new  farm  bill  es- 
tablishing a  floor  under  agricultural  prices? 
Yes,  63%;  no,  47%. 

7.  Should  the  U.S.  impose  export  controls 
on  feed  grains  and  other  scarce  commodities 
until  our  domestic  needs  are  filled?  Yes,  95% ; 
no,  5%. 

8.  Should  Congress  adopt  a  strictly  en- 
forced limit  on  'total  federal  spending  each 
year?  Yes,  86% ;  no,  16% . 

9.  E»o  you  think  the  President  should  be 
compelled  to  spend  all  fimds  appropriated 
by  Congress?  Yes,  31%;    no,   69%. 

10.  Do  you  believe  network  television  fairly 
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presents  both  sides  of  the  Issues?  Yes,  43'^; ; 
no.  57' o. 

11.  Should  the  United  States  reduce  the 
number  of  troops  stationed  In  Europe?  Yes, 
65'.:;  no,  35%. 

12  Do  you  feel  Congresn  should  repeal  day- 
light 8«vlng8  time  during  winter  months? 
Yes,  48  i;  no,  62 "Jr. 

13.  In  our  effort.s  to  relieve  the  energy 
crisis,  should  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  be 
expanded?  Yes.  Mr  ;  no.  \«r  . 


April  29,  197. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
thp  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanjing 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I, 
section  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1752afe)>, 
enclosed  Is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  the  calendar  year 
1973. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Th«  White  Hodse,  April  29,  1974. 


established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlfitrfttlon  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  8PEAB:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and  on  rollcall  No.  181,  final  passage  of 
II.R.  11321.  Public  Safety  Officers  Bene- 
fit Act,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond : 

IRoIl  No.   188] 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE  ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  thew  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  Hou.se 
Resolution  1027  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.    1027 

/icwZwed,  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
InvestlgatloEa  uid  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  74,  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $979,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investl- 
gatora,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  and  for  the  procurement 
of    serrlces    of    individual    special    consult- 
anta    or   orgaaliatlons    thereof   pursuant   to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  EeorgaiUza- 
tlon  Act  of  1946   (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be 
paid    out    of   the    contingent   funds    of   the 
House  on  vouchers  authorleed  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  (300,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used   to  procure  the  temporary 
or   Intermittent   services   of   Individual   con- 
sultants  or   organizations   thereof   pursuant 
to  section  202 (U   of  the  legislative  Reorga- 
nization  Act   of    1946    (3   use.   72a(l)  )  ;    but 
this  monetary  UmlUtlon  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorlaed  purpose. 
Sec.  a.  No  part  of  the  fund  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investl- 
ffatjon  of  any  subject  which  la  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;   and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary  shaU  fur- 
nish the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration 
information  with  respect  to  any  study  or  lu- 
veotlgatlon    Intended    to    be   financed   from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Pimds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall   be   expended  pursuant   to  regulations 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  339 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  de\ice,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  tlie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  179  I  Inadvertently  voted  "yes."  My 
intention  was  to  vote  "no."  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  indicate  that  my  Intention 
was  to  vote  In  the  negative. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BO  WEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  24,  I  was  recorded  as  not  vot- 
ing and  paired  on  rollcalls  Nos.  179,  180, 
and  181. 1  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  that  occasion,  and  I  would  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  had  I  voted 
on  rollcaU  No.  179,  to  change  the  effec- 
tive date  of  H.R.  11321,  I  would  have 
voted  "no";  on  rollcall  No.  180,  to  re- 
commit H.R.  11321  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  would  have  voted  "no"; 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1027  is 
for  funding  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary In  the  amoimt  of  $979,000.  This  in- 
cludes an  unexpended  balance  which  the 
committee  had  for  the  year  1973  of  $492  - 
070.88. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distingui.«;hed  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNo).  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  appeared 
with  other  Members  and  their  staff  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  and 
satisfied  us  that  these  funds  are  needed 
for  two  purposes,  the  first  being  the  regu- 
lar needs  of  the  committee  for  ongoing 
work  in  other  areas;  and  the  second,  an 
amount  of  $737,773.12  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  committee's  in- 
vestigative staff. 

I  must  correct  myself.  That  amount  is 
for  the  projected  need  for  the  regular 
committee  staff  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year;  $733,759.31  represents  the  amount 
requested  for  continuation  of  the  work 
on  the  several  impeachment  resolution.-;. 
The  subcommittee  heard  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son) In  depth  and  agreed  overwhelming- 
ly that  this  is  a  reasonable  amoimt  and 
a  needed  amount.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  work  of  the  investigative  staff  will  be 
finished  by  June  30. 

I  feel  the  request  1:=  not  only  reasonable 
but  also  justified,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

This,  as  I  understand  It,  brings  the 
total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  to  $2  5 
million.  Is  that  about  the  amount;  Is  it 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  For 
which  purpose,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  investigation. 
Mr.    THOMPSON   of   New   Jersey.    II 
would  bring  the  amount  to  $1,733,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  date  $1.6  million  has 
been  authorized.  Ls  that  not  correct? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A 
total  of  $1.6  minion  has  been  authorized 
for  both.  For  the  regular  committee 
work,  in  the  first  instance  the  amount  of 
$536,000,  and  a  supplemental  request  in 
the  amount  of  $70,000  for  the  regular 
committee,  and  for  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  $1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  for  the 
investigation     to     determine     whether 
there  will  be  impeachment  proceedings? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As- 
suming that  this  resolution  Is  adopted? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
$1,733,759.31. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  as- 
sume that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  be  back  on  July  1  at  the  beginning 
of  next  fiscal  year  looking  for  another 
rather  substantial  handout? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  does  not 
make  any  assumption  but  expresses  his 
belief  that  this  will  be  sufficient.  There 
may  be  unanticipated  needs.  If  so,  a  res- 
olution would  have  to  be  introduced  and 
this  process  gone  through  again. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  although  the  committee  feels  this 
is  totally  justified  there  would  Indeed 
have  to  be  very  strong  reason  for  any 
additional  funding. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  was  una- 
nimity in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
relating  to  the  needs  represented  In  this 
request.  We  cut  It  back  some  because  of 
the  carryover  which  the  committee  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gather  from  the  report 
that  the  committee  has  been  spending  at 
the  rate  of  about  $10,000  a  day.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
monthly  spending  rate.  I  might  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  has 
been  $125,000,  so  that  is  quite  close  to 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  if  there  was 
any  indication  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  when  they 
expect  to  bring  an  end  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  make  some  kind  of  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
target  date  Is  June  30,  I  might  say,  or 
possibly  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  grentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  has  been  spent  by  the 
committee  so  far  on  the  Impeachment 
inquiry  Itself?  What  is  that  figure? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
$1  million. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Has  that  all  been 
expended? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNo),  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
explain  that,  first  of  aU.  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  made  its  original  re- 
quest last  year  for  funds  to  provide  for 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. We  made  no  fund  request  at  the 
time  for  the  Impeachment  inquiry  that 
we  were  charged  with  later. 

We  commenced  our  impeachment  in- 
quiry proceedings  and  investigation  in 
November  at  which  time  a  sum  of  $1 
million  was  authorized  and  appropriated. 
That  sum,  however,  was  for  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to- 
gether with  the  impeachment  inquii-y 
staff. 

Now,  the  moneys  that  were  spent  for 
the  impeachment  inquiry  proceedings 
from  November  until  the  end  of  March 
were  $438,365.34,  out  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  had  authorized  for  us. 


The  amount  of  money  that  we  are  now 
requesting  for  the  impeachment  inquiry 
staff  is  through  June  30, 1974.  We  antici- 
pate that  we  win  need  $733,759.31,  which 
makes  a  total  in  that  area  of  about 
$1,172,124.65  that  will  have  gone  toward 
the  impeachment  inquiry  proceedings 
through  June  30. 

Now,  we  are  not  able  to  give  an  exact 
breakdown  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  went  just  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  because  the  appropriation  was 
for  both  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  impeachment  inquiry.  This  is 
what  this  further  request  is  all  about.  It 
is  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  through  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year;  however,  the  work  of  the  im- 
peachment inquiry  will  proceed,  we  be- 
lieve, with  its  investigation  until  the  end 
of  June — June  30 — and  we  need  the 
amount  that  is  stated. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  how  many 
charges  are  under  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its  im- 
peachment inquiry?  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  the  number  that  is  being  investi- 
gated? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
originally  some  53  stated  allegations. 
These  have  been  studied.  They  have  been 
investigated.  All  of  the  material  relating 
to  these  allegations  has  t>een  assembled 
and  collated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  an  additional  5 
minutes.  I  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  With  this,  the  inquiry 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  some  of 
these  charges  were  then  considered  as 
priorities  in  order  that  we  might  pursue 
the  Investigation  with  more  central  is- 
sues, because  we  thought  that  It  was 
necessary  to  allocate  the  resources  of  our 
staff  in  those  areas.  At  the  present  time 
no  charges  have  actually  been  dropped, 
and  our  Inquiry  is  still  continuing;  but, 
we  have  had  to  give  priority  to  some  of 
the  allegations,  because  we  felt  that  we 
would  focus  the  investigation  In  certain 
areas  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  he  tell 
me,  then,  how  many  are  under  active  in- 
vestigation at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  believe  about  53  al- 
legations— I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
exactly,  but  we  Issued  a  report  the  other 
day  and  that  report  indicates  just  what 
areas  presently  are  being  just  set  aside 
and  what  areas  are  being  pursued  ac- 
tively. I  am  not  able  to  give  the  present 
number  or  an  exact  number. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  ask  the  gentleman  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  to  make  sure  I  have 
the  facts  correct. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  regular  budget 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  $536,- 
000. 


Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct — the 
request  for  calendar  year  1973. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  December,  the  gentleman  came 
in  for  an  additional  $7,000  supplemental 
because  he  was  running  short,  which 
was  approved. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  was  at  the  time 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  was 
terminating  its  operations,  and  we  were 
taking  over  the  operations  of  that  com- 
mittee and  thus  requested  an  addition 
in  our  budget. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  Judiciary  Committee  came  in 
and  asked  for  $2  million  additional  be- 
cause of  the  extra  work  load  due  to  the 
impeachment  inquiry.  This  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  $1  million,  which 
the  committee  did  in  fact  get  at  that 
time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Now,  the  gentleman 
comes  before  our  committee  and  says 
that  he  has  $492,000,  approximately. 
carr>'Over. 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct  as  of 
March  31,  1974. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  might  be  added  that  because 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  not 
been  before  us  until  April,  that  they 
have  on  hand  now  only  $142,000.  How- 
ever, we  have  reduced  the  request  by 
the  total  amount  of  the  carryover,  or 
$492,000,  which  leaves  us  with  the  figure 
before  us  today  of  $979,000,  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  $979,000,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  involves  new  money. 
Is  that  wrong? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
that  is  correct.  We  reduced  the  initial 
request  by  the  amount  of  the  carrj'over 
to  arrive  at  $979,000. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Of  course,  $733, 00« 
is  earmarked  for  the  impeachment  in- 
quiry to  run  from  now  to  the  30th  of 
June,  which  means  it  is  running  at  about 
$10,000  per  day. 

Can  the  chairman  give  us  any  assur- 
ance, any  hope,  that  the  date  for  the 
final  report  and  conclusion  of  this  inves- 
tigation will  coincide  vrith  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  so  that  we  can  terminate 
this  and  end  this,  and  the  committee 
will  not  be  back  for  more  money? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  would  want  to  ter- 
minate this  as  of  now.  If  the  Investiga- 
tion were  completed,  we  could  come  back 
to  the  House  and  say  that  we  have  all 
the  data.  However,  all  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  we  have  projected  for  June 
30  because  we  believe  that  is  a  reason- 
able time  within  which  that  investiga- 
tion will  be  fully  completed  and  when 
the  report  will  be  coming  back  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Of  course,  it  was 
originally  set  for  an  April  date;  then 
that  slipped  and  now  we  hear  it  is  the 
first  of  July.  I  would  hope  that  we  have 
a  good,  firm  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  yield  myself  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miaaourl  (Mr.  Hungatx)  . 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  1st  session,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  waa  author- 
ized $4,093,060  for  the  12-month  period. 
For  the  corresponding  period,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  was  author- 
ized $606,000.  When  the  impeachment  in- 
quiry arose,  it  was  awarded  $1,000,000 
additional  funds  for  that  work,  bringing 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee — 38 
members — to  a  total  of  $1,606,000  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress,  compared 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's — 
16  monbers — authorization  of  $4,093,060. 
When  the  budgets  of  the  two  commit- 
tees are  compared,  there  is  certainly 
room  for  valid  complaint.  The  House 
committee  does  not  ask  for  enough  mon- 
ey for  the  Importance  of  the  work  before 
It.  which  Is  assigned  to  it,  of  which  Im- 
peachment is  only  a  part. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  public  ques- 
tion, because  he  has  set  a  time  now  of 
June  30.  I  presume  he  means  1974.  If  he 
means  1974.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  us 
today  when  are  we  going  to  start  some 
hearings.  No.  1.  We  have  been  studying 
this  thing  for  5  months.  We  have  not 
made  rule  No.  1  yet.  We  have  not  heard 
witness  No.  1  yet.  We  have  53  issues.  The 
committee  recommended  dropping  about 
40  of  those,  but  no  vote  was  even  taken  on 
these  matters.  We  met  last  week  to  nar- 
row the  issues,  but  no  vote  was  taken  to 
narrow  the  issues. 

When  are  we  goixig  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  that  committee  to  vote  for 
something  or  vote  against  something,  and 
when  will  we  have  a  set  schedule?  Other- 
wise, the  gentleman  Is  not  telling  the 
truth  when  he  says  we  are  going  to  end 
In  1974.  This  can  go  on  for  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  respond.  No  statement 

has  been  made 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  When  are  we  going  to 
set  an  agenda?  I  would  like  to  know  that. 
When  are  we  going  to  vote  for  some- 
thing? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  genUe- 
man  will  listen  for  a  minute,  maybe  I 
can  shed  a  little  light  on  this.  I  am  just 
as  anxious  as  the  gentleman  is  for  the 
chairman  to  set  a  deadline.  We  have  sat 
rather  exhaustively  in  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  reported  In  the 
pre.ss  that  I  was  against  giving  them  any 
money,  which  Is  not  true.  I  think  we  can 
cut  to  the  heart  of  this  Issue  and  say 
that  probably  this  matter  can  be  termi- 
nated witlain  a  very  few  weeks  after  they 
Kct  the  evidence  that  they  need,  which 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  as  well  as 
I  do.  There  has  been  foot-dragging. 
There  has  been  stalling.  The  Presidents 


attorneys  have  used  every  trick  in  the 
book  to  keep  from  giving  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
prejudge  this  matter.  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  impeach- 
ment, but  I  do  say  that  we  ought  to  have 
this  matter  resolved,  and  the  sooner  the 
White  House  decides  to  bring  forth  the 
tapes,  and  the  evidence,  the  sooner  the 
House  can  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  No.  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,   this  Is 

what  I  would  like 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care 
what  the  gentleman  would  like.  It  is  not 
always  what  a  gentleman  likes  around 
here.  The  gentleman  would  like  to  have 
been  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but  he 
was  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me  say  this  to 
you,  that  I  think  the  House  wants  to 
dispose  of  this.  I  think  there  are  some 
tactical  mistakes  being  made  downtown 
on  this  matter,  as  I  said  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  President's 
secretaries  said  the  tapes  will  prove  his 
innocence.  That  is  great.  If  they  do,  we 
ought  to  bring  that  out,  because  I  said 
a  long  time  ago  that  if  I  were  President 
and  the  tapes  would  prove  my  innocence, 
I  would  not  only  give  them  to  the  com- 
mittee; I  would  do  better:  I  would  give 
them  to  the  television  and  sit  there  grin- 
ning while  they  were  being  played  on 
television.  Let  us  share  the  blame  around 
here. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  tlie 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  for  one  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  coin- 
cide entirely  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said  about  the  tapes,  but  I  am 
interested  in  this:  When  are  we  going 
to  hear  something  about  the  700  docu- 
ments we  have  now?  When  are  we  going 
to  hear  something  about  the  &  months 
of  investigations  by  a  staff  of  105  with  43 
lawyers  on  it?  Am  I  not  entitled  to  know 
when  this  committee  is  going  to  start 
doing  some  work?  It  has  not  done  a  thing 
since  November.  Let  us  be  honest  about 
it. 

The  staff  reports  when  they  feel  like 
reporting.  When  are  we  going  to  have  an 
agenda  to  vote  on? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  he  is  my 
friend,  that  he  has  stated  the  question 
three  times.  It  will  now  be  answered. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  an  answer. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  asking  this  question 
time  and  again.  He  has  asked  it  in  ihe 
committee,  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask  it. 
However,  I  wonder  whether  the  gentle- 
man has  not  been  able  to  imderstand  the 
responses  that  we  have  been  making  time 
and  again,  that  only  when  all  of  this 
mass  of  evidence,  some  of  it  which  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  has  been  assem- 
bled, has  been  collated,  has  been  ana- 
lyzed for  presentation  to  him  as  a  mem- 


ber, so  that  he  can  then  make  a  judg- 
ment, will  we  present  It  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  no  position  at 
this  time  to  give  him  any  material  bt-- 
cau.se  that  material  we  are  considering 
is  a  mass  of  information  on  the  public 
record  from  various  committees,  some 
of  it  still  in  the  White  House,  some  of  it 
recorded  conversations  that  have  not 
been  produced. 

Only  after  we  have  a  comprehensive 
set  of  material  and  data  are  we  as  a  com- 
mittee going  to  be  able  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. Only  then  can  the  gentleman 
honestly  and  justly  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  in  a  position  to  hear 
the  evidence  because  the  evidence  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  One  last  question. 
When  is  the  committee  going  to  start 
meeting  on  consecutive  days  rather  than 
once  a  week  to  hear  what  the  counsel  did 
last  week?  When  wiU  we  do  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  asks  a  ques- 
tion which  I  respectfully  suggest  cannot 
be  answered  in  the  context  of  this  debate 
which  relates  to  the  money  requested  for 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  WUl  the  getleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  just  like  to 
follow  up  and  conclude  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  out  about  how  many  charges 
the  staff  still  has  to  deal  with.  We  do 
not  seem  to  know  the  real  number  left, 
but  can  we  be  assured  now  that  you  have 
made  this  request  that  the  number  of 
charges  has  ended  and  there  will  not  have 
to  be  any  new  charges  made  that  will  be 
investigated  for  impeachment  pur- 
poses? I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  answer  this  question, 
because  it  Is  important  in  determining 
how  much  money  is  needed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee needs  to  answer  that.  Who  knows 
what  is  going  to  be  produced  and  what 
is  to  be  adduced  from  that  amount  of 
requested  materials  when  the  requested 
materials  of  the  White  House  are  finally 
delivered? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  will  just  say  that  I 
would  think  that  relates  to  the  charges 
that  are  current.  I  am  talking  about  new 
charges.  Have  we  brought  all  of  the 
charges  that  are  going  to  be  filed  to  an 
end?  Has  that  ended? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think — and  again  I  say  this  re- 
spectfully— that  it  is  appropriate  and  de- 
batable. I  think  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed tills  would  realize  that  here  we 
are  attempting  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  what  its  chairman  and  ranking 
member  have  requested.  No  one  knows 
what  is  in  those  materials  as  yet  un- 
delivered. Anything  might  develop  from 
that. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  debate  oiHy. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  tlie  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  want 
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to  be  critical  of  the  staff  as  indi\iduals 
but  I  do  want  to  be  critical  of  the  "free- 
hand" given  the  staff  in  conducting  this 
inquiry.  In  so  doing.  I  might  shed  a  little 
light  on  why  it  is  costing  so  much  and 
taking  so  long. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  there  were 
some  53  stated  allegations  being  investi- 
gated by  the  staff,  and  I  was  somewhat 
dumbfounded  as  a  newcomer  on  the  com- 
mittee to  learn  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  had  not  itself  first  voted  to 
instruct  the  staff  to  investigate  these  al- 
legations before  the  staff  selected  and 
took  off  on  them  of  their  own  volition. 
When  I  learned  that  the  staff  had  gone 
into  these  53  areas  without  committee 
instruction  or  direction,  I  could  hardly 
believe  it.  They  might  have  gone  into 
153  or  253  areas  if  they  had  had  sufficient 
taxpayers'  funds  to  pay  for  their  in- 
vestigations. 

I  think  this  procedure  was  wrong  and 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  derelict  in  not  specifically  instruct- 
ing the  staff  as  to  the  allegations  it 
wanted  investigated.  The  committee  as 
a  whole  did  not  so  instruct  the  staff.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  staff  informed 
the  committee  at  our  last  meeting  that 
some  of  the  allegations  were  not  worthy 
of  any  more  of  the  staff's  consideration. 
Hopefully,  after  we  vote  this  money, 
which  we  will,  the  staff  will  get  some 
instruction  from  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  as  to  which  allegations  the 
elected  member.3  of  the  cranmittee  wish 
to  be  pursued  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
this 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  have 
you  point  out  anything. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
lules;  they  have  been  operating  under 
the  rules  in  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
splendid,  bipartisan  and  constructive 
fashion.  The  questions  which  the  gentle- 
man raises  and  the  criticisms  that  the 
gentleman  makes  here  are  not  relevant 
to  the  fimding  of  the  committee  which 
has  been  requested  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  de- 
cline to  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  My  objections  are  rele- 
vant as  we  are  considering  a  fimding 
resolution  to  pay  for  this  staff.  We  should 
not  be  spending  taxpayers'  funds  for  a 
staff  operating  on  Its  own  without  proper 
instruction  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
>ield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle - 
mar.  for  yielding. 

I  think  It  is  Incumbent  on  us  to  be 
informative  as  far  as  all  Members  of 
the  House  are  concerned  who  are  listen* 
ing  to  this  debate.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  conaments  which  maybe 
thereafter  the  chairman  might  want  to 
comment  upwi. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  week 
we  will  have  submitted  to  us  rules  of 
procedure  which  will  guide  us  during  the 


entire  impeachment  inquirj',  that  is,  re- 
ceipt of  evidence  by  the  committee,  and 
that  we  WiU  act  on  that  this  week  as  to 
what  our  procedure  is  going  to  be  for 
handling  this  inquiry. 

And  then  on  May  7.  which  is  next 
week,  or  a  week  from  tomorrow,  we  will 
begin  the  receipt  of  evidence.  We  will 
have  flrst  an  initial  presentation.  Then 
we  will  continue,  hopefully  on  successive 
days,  or  to  meet  as  much  as  we  can. 
mornings  and  aftemoons.  and  some- 
times on  into  the  evenings,  to  try  to 
expedite  the  receipt  of  all  the  evidence 
that  will  be  received  by  us.  with  the  idea 
of  expeditiously  bringing  this  to  the 
House. 

That  is  my  understanding  of  how  we 
are  going  to  proceed.  I  tliink  the  chair- 
man will  concur  with  that  so  that  there 
is  some  hope  that  we  will  resolve  this  at 
an  early  date. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary-  just  stated  to  me 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
>"ield  very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, when  the  gentleman  says  that  it  is 
not  relevant  that  we  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  areas  needing  investigation 
when  this  staff  has  already  spent  $450,- 

000  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  prob- 
ably could  have  saved  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  money  by  having  in- 
structed the  staff  as  to  the  allegations  to 
pursue  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
distingiilshed  gentleman's  questions  are 
not  relevant.  I  merely  mean  to  say  that 

1  do  not  believe  that  they  are  relevant 
to  the  request  for  the  money.  They  are 
relevant  to  the  internal  operations  and 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  great 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  work 
which  has  been  going  on  over  the  last 
several  months  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  under  the  capable  leadership 
of  Chairman  Rodino.  The  impeachment 
investigation  which  is  currently  under- 
way constitutes  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant studies  ever  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  examining 
every  move  made  by  the  committee  In 
the  course  of  its  investigation.  The  fact 
that  this  committee  is  overwhelmingly 
recognized  for  the  fairness  of  this  inquiry 
demonstrates  more  than  just  the  ob- 
jectivity £md  respcHisibillty  of  the  com- 
mittee. Since,  hke  Caesar's  wife,  this 
committee  must  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  improper,  it  is  truly 
amazing  that  Chairman  Rodino,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  other  side 


of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the 
other  members  of  this  committee  have 
been  able  to  conduct  what  promises  to 
be  a  thorough  and  meticulous  investiga- 
tion without  so  much  as  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  partisanship  suggested  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 
Judiciary  members  and  staff  must  be 
complimented  on  tlieir  patience,  lack  of 
bias,  self-restraint,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Considering  the  sheer  volume  of  ma- 
terial which  it  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  study  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
vestigation. I  must  also  commend  the 
members  and  staff  of  Judiciary  for  the 
speed  with  which  they  ai'c  completing 
the  investigation.  The  Congress  is  not 
known  for  the  speed  of  its  aeliberatior.s 
and  studies  on  important  matters,  and 
rightly  so.  for  the  wide-ranging  effect  =^ 
of  our  actions  here  make  it  critical  that 
we  take  the  time  to  be  sure  of  what  we 
are  doing.  And  yet,  without  substantially 
compromising  the  thoroughness  of  their 
investigation,  it  appears  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  present  us  with  the 
results  of  their  work  within  the  next 
100  days — truly  an  expeditious  perform- 
ance. 

The  work  of  this  committee  seems  even 
more  impressive  when  one  considers  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in  it? 
path  throughout  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation by  ail  executive  branch 
which,  for  reasons  on  which  we  can  only 
speculate,  is  making  every  possible 
effort  to  withhold  the  best  evidence  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  an  over- 
whelming vote  today  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  1027.  funding  the  continuing 
work  of  this  committee,  as  an  indication 
of  the  House's  support  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  being  accomplished  under  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  circumstances  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  additional  funding  through 
June  30  for  the  House  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee's impeacliment  inquiry  be  ap- 
propriated. This  resolution  came  up  last 
week  for  approval  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  I  voted  for  it  then.  I  now 
ask  all  my  colleagues  here  today  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Last  November  15,  we  passed  the  initial 
impeachment  fimding  request  by  a  vote 
of  367  to  51.  Since  that  time,  the  White 
House  has  been  responsible  for  delay 
after  dela>'.  refusing  to  submit  material 
requested  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  reached  the 
point  where  it  found  it  necessarj-  to  sub- 
pena  documents  and  tapes  which  the 
President  should  have  quickly  and  volun- 
tarily provided.  The  extraordinary  bi- 
partisan anger  at  Presidential  obstruc- 
tion was  reflected  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's most  recent  33-to-3  vote — verj* 
nearly  unanimous — to  subpena  42  critical 
tape  recordings. 

The  President  said  in  rebuttal  that  the 
committee  has  all  the  facts  it  needs  to 
put  Watergate  behind  us  and  to  conclude 
the  impeachment  inquiry.  What  ar- 
rogance. How  can  the  President  decide 
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what  evidence  should  be  considered  in 
the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  will  not  re- 
spect Its  Government  if  the  cleansing 
process  does  not  take  place.  To  limit  the 
impeachment  inquiry  by  withholding 
funding  as  of  AprU  30— the  end  of  this 
month— because  the  President  has 
caused  time-consuming  delays  would  be 
to  deny  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  the  only  access  to  the  facts 
which,  for  better  or  worse,  they  must 
have  to  make  our  Government  processes 
work. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  com- 
muted impeachable  offenses.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  will  be  impeached.  If  he 
fails  to  provide  the  material  requested, 
that  will  mean  one  more  impeachable 
offense. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  we  have  discussed 
this  matter  in  sufficient  depth,  and  I 
therefore  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FXDR  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAU- 
RANT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  768  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1974, 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant,  pursuant  to  H.  Re.s. 
Ill  not  to  exceed  $34,500  Including  expend- 
itures for  the  employment  of  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i|), 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  select  committee  intended  to  be 
financed  from  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existlne 
law.  *■ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that 


we  did  not  have  a  rollcall  on  the  last 
resolution,  to  further  fund  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  impeachment  staff. 

The  resolution  that  is  now  before  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  relates  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant  in  the 
amount  of  $34,500  to  continue  the  work 
of  that  committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman,  the  f.'en- 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynskk, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  subcommittee  was  in  substantial 
agreement  that  this  amount  of  money 
sh.-juld  be  granted,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee felt  likewi.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  committee  has  expressed  lUs  mtent, 
that  IS,  the  majority  have  expressed  their 
intent  to  approve  no  funds  for  this 
select  committee  in  the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
have  been  correctly  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son*. I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that 
this  committee  has  done  a  good  job.  but 
we  think  that  iLs  existence  has  run  its 
full  course,  that  is,  the  need  for  it. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  we  feel  that 
this  is  the  last  time  that  this  select  com- 
mittee should  be  funded,  because  we  feel 
that  the  purpose  of  this  select  committee 
has  been  served. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
support  this  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  provision  in 
this  resolution  for  visual  training?  Can 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  explain 
briefly  how  that  is  handled,  the  money 
for  visual  training,  the  program  for  vis- 
ual training? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand  it,  that  relates  to  education 
on  matters  of  how  to  set  the  food  out, 
how  to  illustrate  the  menus,  and  how  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  was  that  done  completely 
for  the  Members  of  Congress?  They  are 
not  paid  any  talent  fees,  are  they  for 
joining  in  this? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
talent  fees,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr 
Kluczynski  would  be  delighted  if  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wanted  to  observe  this 
visual  education  to  have  them  do  so 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  does  not  Include  free 
meals,  or  something  of  that  kind-  does 
it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No.  I 
understand  that  there  are  no  free  meals- 
but  I  might  say  that  If  the  gentlemari 
could  have  lunch  with  Mr.  Klcczynski 
in  all  likelihood  Mr.  Kltjczynski  would 


buy  the  gentleman's  lunch  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  was  not  really  seeking 
that  kind  of  a  favor,  but  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  that  was  the  way  it  worked,  with 
all  of  this  visual  training.  I  suppose  they 
have  a  screen  and  movie  cameras,  and 
all  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
not  seen  the  type  of  educational  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  vicld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  statement  has  been  made,  that  it  is 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  House 
Restaurant  not  be  funded  in  the  94th 
Congress.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration does  not  have  that  kind  of  juris- 
diction. The  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  we  want  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  know  what  the  feelings 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion are  at  this  time.  But  none  of  us  have 
a  crystal  ball.  We  do  not  know  who  will 
be  elected  to  the  94th  Congress.  We  do 
not  known  who  the  Speaker  will  be  in 
the  94th  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  entire 
budget  of  $34,500  is  less  than  what  a 
majority  of  the  staff  members  are  mak- 
ing on  all  of  the  other  committees.  I  also 
want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  against 
phasing  out  the  Select  Committee  on 
House  Restauarant  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Kluczynski)  is  not  here,  but  I  know  that 
I  express  his  sentiments.  I  do  hope  that 
the  Speaker  in  the  94th  Congress,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  will  take  under  con- 
sideration the  feelings  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  but  I  know  he 
is  not  bound  by  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  might  state 
that  the  statement  made  in  the  commit- 
tee was,  indeed,  not  unanimous,  although 
no  formal  vote  was  taken  on  it,  and  the 
subject  may  well  arise  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL,  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  two  resolutions  just 
agreed    to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FEDERAL     ENERGY      ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11793)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  new  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration in  order  to  promote  more  effi- 
cient management  of  such  functions,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  23, 
1974.)  

Mr.  HOLib'lELD  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIET.n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  report 
to  the  House  on  the  successful  outcome 
of  the  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
H.R.  11793,  the  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  A  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  2776)  passed  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 19,  1973.  and  on  March  13,  1974, 
the  Senate  struck  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  HH.  11793  and  adopted 
the  language  of  its  own  bill.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  on  April  4  and  8,  1974. 
All  conferees  signed  the  report  and  the 
statement. 

The  following  Members  joined  me  as 
House  managers  in  conference:  Repre- 
sentatives Rosenthal,  St  Germain,  Fu- 
QXJA,  HoRTON,  Erlenborn.  and  Wydler.  I 
wish  to  express  to  them  my  appreciation 
for  the  time  they  gave  and  their  dedi- 
cated work  in  helping  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 

The  substance  of  the  House  bill,  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  is  preserved  in  the 
conference  substitute.  Provlsioi^s  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees, which  added  various  reporting  re- 
quirements and  made  changes  in  one 
particular  or  another,  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  House  bill. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  HJl.  11793 
creates  a  temporary  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment's short-range  energy  programs. 
Separate  legislation  (HJl.  11510)  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  to  take  care  of  the  longer  range 
energy  research  and  development. 

H.R.  11793  provides  for  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, who  is  to  be  assisted  by 
other  designated  officers,  all  these  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  A  provision  in  the 
House  bill  for  two  Deputy  Administra- 
tors was  retained  by  the  conferees.  It  is 
contemplated  that  one  deputy  will  take 
charge  of  program  operations  and  the 
other  will  develop  plans  and  policies. 


Also  retained  were  provisions  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  require  Presiden- 
tial appointment  and  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  four  additional  officers  if  and 
when  they  are  assigned  principally  to 
administer  programs  for  allocation,  pric- 
ing, rationing— if  effected — and  Federal- 
State  coordination.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  program  areas  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  that  the  persons  in 
charge  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
91  positions  in  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 
the  so-called  supergrades,  in  place  of  the 
100  such  positions  carried  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  administration  advised 
us  that  91  new  positions  in  these  cate- 
gories were  essential  to  the  effective  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time,  14  such  posi- 
tions will  be  acquired  by  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  new  agency,  making 
105  in  all.  The  conference  substitute 
limits  the  total  number  of  supergrades 
in  the  FEA  to  105,  to  prevent  further 
accretions  of  supergrades.  When  the  act 
expires  in  2  years,  the  authority  for  the 
91  additional  supergrades  also  win  lapse. 
I  may  say  to  the  members  that  the 
House  conferees,  in  modifying  the  Sen- 
ate language  and  limiting  the  total  num- 
ber of  supergrades,  received  valuable  ad- 
vice from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
Chairman  Dttlski,  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
the  staff  of  that  committee  for  their  as- 
sistance. 

A  provision  in  the  House  bill  prevent- 
ing the  holding  of  two  positions  by  top 
officers  in  the  FEA  was  adopted  in  con- 
ference. 

The  conference  substitute  retains,  in 
essence,  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
describing  the  Administrator's  functions. 
For  example,  the  Hotise  floor  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11793  relative  to  propane 
pricing,  is  retained.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conferees  accepted  language  contained 
in  both  bills,  but  set  out  in  greater  length 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  making  it 
clear  that  the  statements  of  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  In  the  bill  do  not 
grant  new  program  authority  to  the 
Administrator. 

In  other  words,  the  functions  and  au- 
thority that  the  Administrator  will  have 
are  limited  to  those:  First,  specifically 
transferred  or  vested  in  him  by  the  bm ; 
second,  delegated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  specific  authority  of 
law;  or,  third,  specifically  vested  In  the 
Administrator  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
intention  clearly  is  not  to  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator free-floating  authority,  but 
to  tie  any  program  actions  to  statutory 
authorizations  or  Presidential  delega- 
tions pursuant  to  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  two 
titles:  One  to  create  a  temporary  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  the 
other  to  create  a  permanent  Energy 
Policy  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  provision  for  the 
Energy  Council  was  omitted  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  upon  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  conferees,  who  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  council  in  tempo- 
rary legislation. 


At  the  same  time,  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment  was  adapted  in  the 
conference  substitute  requiring  the 
President,  6  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act,  to  include  in  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  disposition  or  con- 
tinuance of  FEA  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning Federal  organization  of  energy 
and  natural  resources.  In  other  words, 
the  President  will  have  to  reexamine 
the  situation  I'j  years  from  now  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
as  to  the  future  organization  of  enerpy 
and  natural  resources  functions  and 
agencies. 

Provisions  in  the  House  bill  governing 
administrative  procediu-es  and  judicial 
review  were  adopted  by  the  conferees  as 
being  more  detailed  and  complete  than 
the  Senate  version.  The  Members  wUl 
recall  that  the  House  language  on  these 
matters  was  the  result  of  a  floor  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bro-yhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Consistent  with  the  legislative  liis- 
tory  of  the  House  bill  and  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  the  confer- 
ence suljstitute  makes  clear  that  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
wUl  continue  to  function  as  an  appeal 
court  for  matters  now  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
substance  of  the  House  liill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  giving  the  Admin- 
istrator extensive  authority  to  gather  in- 
formation, conduct  investigations,  and 
make  onsite  inspections  and  examina- 
tion of  records,  with  the  subpena  power 
to  be  used  if  necessary. 

The  House  provisions  that  informa- 
tion be  gathered  and  developed  in  mean- 
ingful categories,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator s  access  to  records  be  limited  to 
enterprises  engaged  in  energy  supply 
and  major  energy  consumption  were  re- 
tained. However,  a  provision  for  the  use 
of  administrative  inspection  warrants, 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  was  omitted 
at  the  insistence  of  Senate  conferees 
who  were  concerned  about  possible  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  If  the  Administrator 
is  denied  access  or  information  which  he 
is  authorized  to  obtain,  he  will  have  re- 
course to  the  courts  for  judicial  warrants 
or  other  legal  process,  but  he  will  not 
be  able  otherwise  to  make  any  forcible 
entries. 

In  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Comptroller  General 
was  given  £ui  important  role.  He  was  to 
monitor  agency  operations,  to  make  his 
reports  available  to  the  pubUc,  and  to 
gain  access  to  certain  Administration 
and  private  records.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  Comptroller  General  to 
have  access  to  all  information  possessed 
or  acquired  by  the  Administrator,  and 
to  certain  records  of  Government  con- 
tractors and  recipients  of  Federal  fimds. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  consider- 
ably broader.  It  granted  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  the  right  of  access  to  data 
from  any  pubUc  or  private  source  or  or- 
ganization relating  to  the  management 
and  conservation  of  energy,  permitted 
him  to  obtain  information  from  persons 
under  oath,  and  authorized  the  issuance 
of  subpenas  for  the  production  of  rec- 
ords. 
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The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  language  regarding  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  access  to  records  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors   and   recipients   of 
Federal   assistance,   and   authorizes  the 
Comptroller  General  to  request  access  to 
records  of  businesses  engaged  in  energy 
supply    or    major    energy    consumption. 
The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  Comptroller  General  can  issue 
subpenas  only  if  he  gets  the  concurrence, 
by  resolution,  of  a  duly  ertablished  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  having  legislative 
or    investigative    jurisdiction    over    the 
subject  matter.  The  resolution  must  set 
forth  the  necessity  and  scope  of  the  sub- 
pena  and  the  identity  of  the  persons  to 
be   served.    The   Comptroller   Generals 
authority  in  these  respects  will,  of  course, 
expire  with  the  termination  of  the  ict 
The    conference    substitute    inco.  po- 
rates,     with     technical     and     clarifying 
changes,  the  substance  of  a  provision  in 
the  Senate  amendment  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  are  to  receive  notice 
5  days  in  advance  of  proposed  rules,  reg- 
ulations,   or    policies    relating,    respec- 
tively, to  energy  pricing  and  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  COLC  may  disapprove  a 
proposed  action,  and  the  EPA  may  offer 
comments,    which   are   to    be   published 
along  with  the  proposed  period,  within 
the  5-day  period.  In  emergencies,  the  re- 
quirements for  notice  may  be  suspended 
for  14  days. 

Differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  were  adjusted  in 
such  matters  as  protection  of  employ- 
ment rights  in  connection  with  transfer 
and  reversion  of  functions:  informing 
the  Congress  and  the  public  of  waivers 
under  the  conflict-of-interest  law  (18 
U.S.C.  208'b)  I  :  a  report  by  the  Admin- 
istrator on  oil  and  gas  reserves;  open 
meetings  of  advisory  committees;  pro- 
tection of  confidential  information  and 
disclosure  of  information  to  the  public: 
and  administrative  fimctions  relating  to 
contracting  and  the  acceptance  of 
services. 

House  provisions  providing  a  2-year 
tenure  for  the  FEA,  safeguards  in  han- 
dling of  personal  data,  and  a  ban  on  sex 
discrimination  were  accepted  with  minor 
modifications. 

Senate  provisions  for  a  comprehensive 
energy  plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, an  GfiBce  of  Private  Griev- 
ances and  Redress  in  FEA,  and  specific 
dollar  authorizations  for  FEA  in  fiscal 
years  1974.  1975  and  1976.  also  were  ac- 
cepted. The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  numerous  reports  on  energy-related 
matters.  Several  of  these  were  omitted 
and  the  majority  retained,  after  modi- 
fications to  allow  more  time  for  prepar- 
ing the  reports  and  to  reduce  their 
frequency. 

This  was.  in  my  judgment,  a  very  suc- 
cessful conference.  There  was  give  and 
take,  which  is  the  business  of  a  confer- 
ence, but,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  the  essentials  of  the  House 
bill  are  preserved.  In  resolving  differ- 
ences, we  also  accommodated  valid  re- 
quests of  the  administration.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  will  sign  this 
measure,  which  can  be  on  his  desk  within 
a  few  days. 


I  ask  the  Members  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  with  great  care  the  information 
;4athering  and  public  disclosure  sec- 
tions— 13  and  14— of  the  conference  re- 
port (H.  Rept.  93-999"  on  H.R.  11793. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
directs  that  the  FEA  "shall  collect'  en- 
ergy information  from  persons  engaged 
"in  any  pha.se  of  energy  supply  or  major 
encrg>-  supply  or  major  energy  con- 
sumption, "  and  information  concerning 
energy  resources  on  Federal  lands  from 
Federal  agencies,  including  data  on  re- 
serves, production,  leasing  agreements, 
et  cetera.  It  also  directs  that  the  FEA 
shall  "assemble,  evaluate,  and  analyze" 
.such  information.  Most  importantly  it 
provides  for  public  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation in  accordance  with  tlie  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  5  U.S.C  552.  The 
conference  report  states  on  page  30 : 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  a 
provision  authorizing  disclosure  oj  confiden- 
thU  information  under  18  U.S.C.  1905  to  per- 
.son.s  performing  functions  under  this  act.  or 
in  court  proceedings  It  also  requires  public 
disclosure,  upon  request,  of  inXormation  of 
the  type  which  could  not  be  excluded  from 
public  annual  rejjorts  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  CommLsslon. 

In  other  respects,  the  FVeedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Will  govern.  The  Administrator  may 
withhold  matters  within  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  that  act.  but  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
conference  substitute  requiring  him  to  do 
.so.  In  determining  whether  to  disclose  Infor- 
mation under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  the  conferees  exf>ect  that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  give  consideration,  among  other 
things,  to  his  affirmative  duty  Imposed  by 
section   14(a)    to  keep  the  public   Informed. 

At  this  juncture.  I  think  it  important 
to  note  subsection  (c)  of  5  U.S.C.  552 
which  reads  as  follows : 

This  section  does  not  authorize  withhold- 
ing of  information  or  limit  the  availability  of 
records  to  the  public,  except  as  specifically 
stated  In  this  section.  This  section  Is  not  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. 

That  subsection  makes  it  clear  that  the 
nine  "exemptions'  in  the  act  do  not  ap- 
ply to  Congress.  Thus,  this  bill  (H.R. 
11793)  is  not  authority  for  the  FEA  to 
withhold  from  Congress  or  its  committees 
any  information  collected  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  chairman  for  bringing  back  to 
the  House  an  excellent  conference  report. 
I  note  In  the  report,  at  page  11,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  have  power  of 
subpena  to  have  access  to  oil  company 
information  including  statistics  and 
other  data  needed  to  formulate  energy 
policy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
certain  circxmiBtances,  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  committees  of  subject  mat- 
ter jurisdiction — incidentally,  he  can  now 
come  to  a  conunittee  and  obtain  the 
papers  by  the  committee's  power  of  sub- 
pena. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  note  the 
word  on  page  12,  "Information  gathering 
power."  the  administrator  "shall."  Now, 
that  is  about  as  strong  as  we  can  go.  is 
It  not?  To  say  that  he  must  or  shall  col- 
lect, assemble,  and  evaluate  information 
by  categorical  groupings.  I  am  glad  such 
strong  language  is  included. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  may  agree  that 
the  one  thing  we  are  plagued  wnth  most 
in  this  whole  problem  of  the  energy 
crisis,  is  the  lack  of  accurate  information. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  certainly 
right,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  that 
has  been  looking  into  this  matter. 

The  gentleman  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention this  very  fact.  We  feel  it  is  ab- 
.solutely  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
have  adequate  statistical  information  in 
order  to  properly  legislate. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  disclosure  of  information,  I  think 
It  should  go  on  the  record  that  the  new 
administrator-designate,  of  FEO.  Mr. 
Sawhill,  was  before  our  subcommittee 
last  Thursday  and  as  I  listened  to  his 
testimony  he  has  done  a  turn-around  as 
far  as  the  testimony  of  his  predecessor. 
Administrator  Simon. 

I  refer  to  the  leak  around  the  Arab 
embargo.  At  first  Mr.  Simon  told  us  there 
were  substantial  quantities  of  leakage. 
However,  it  develops  now  from  Mr.  Saw- 
hill  that  there  may  not  have  been  much 
if  any  leakage,  but  all  the  while  the 
people  of  this  country  did  not  know — 
they  did  not  have  any  of  these  facts. 

There  were  no  statistics  given  even  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  nor  even  Cus- 
toms. One  could  go  down  to  the  Customs 
in  Treasury  and  find  nothing  on  the 
manifest  of  tankers  from  the  Middle  East 
when  we  know  very  well  at  least  some  few 
were  arriving. 

Even  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
would  require  there  should  be  public  dis- 
closure of  these  matters. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  this  excellent 
repwrt. 

On  page  20  of  the  conference  report, 
section  24,  subsection  2(B),  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  directed  to  transmit  a  report 
on  construction  of  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties. The  subsection  authorizes : 

A  statement  of  the  accomplishments  which 
could  be  provided  by  the  expedited  comple- 
tion of  each  facility,  and  a  statement  of  any 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated  but  not 
yet  obligated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  can  assure 
that  such  a  statement  of  accomplish- 
ments to  be  achieved  by  expedited  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  generating  fa- 
cilities, will  be  an  objective  analysis  of 
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both  pluses  and  minuses  which  will  result 
from  a  speeded-up  construction  of  such 
facilities.  For  example,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  such  a  statement  could 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  speed  up  con- 
struction of  a  dam  on  the  New  River, 
being  proposed  by  the  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  Such  a  dam  would  destroy 
the  beautiful  New  River. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  concede  that  there  are 
po-ssible  adverse  effects,  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial effects,  which  might  result  from 
a  crash  program  of  all-out  construction 
of  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wish  to  make 
legislative  history  on  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  whether  he  does  not  agree 
that  such  reports  and  statements  should 
be  completely  factual,  balanced  and  ob- 
jective, in  terms  of  both  the  pluses  and 
the  misuses  of  any  crash  programs. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  of  course, 
existing  law  requires  an  impact  state- 
ment to  the  EPA,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  for  any  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  any  concern  of  this  kind. 

This  is  merely  to  get  the  Information 
out  an  it,  and  If  any  existing  authorized 
and  funded  facility  is  lagging,  we  can 
find  out  why  it  is  lagging  and  how  much 
in  fimds  has  been  spent  on  it  and  how 
much  has  not,  and  if  any  new  facility 
is  required,  it  would  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  authorization  and  funding. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  section  24  does  not  contem- 
plate the  short-circuiting  of  any  of  the 
protecticHis  written  into  present  law? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No;  it  is  not  the  in- 
tenticm  of  the  conferees  to  require  any 
kind  of  short-circuiting  of  the  protec- 
tions written  In  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noticed  with  interest  the  text 
appearing  in  the  conference  report  on 
page  4,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  his  fellow  mana- 
gers of  the  conference  committee  that 
they  have  retained  the  language  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  AxzxANDER)  dealing  with  the  roll- 
back of  propane  prices.  I  notice  that  the 
propane  prices  shall  be  based  on  the 
prices  for  propane  in  effect  on  May  15, 
1973,  and  in  summary  it  was  put  into  the 
text  that  only  actual  cost  Increases  in- 
curred in  the  manufacture  of  propane 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  were  very  much  aware  of  the 
interest  of  the  House  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
pane and  in  the  propane  policy  adopted 
by  the  House  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 

'Mr.     ALEXANDER  >. 

We  have  retained  it;  we  have  even 
.'strengthened  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  it. 


Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  retaining  the  propane  language  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
ton)  and  the  other  conferees  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  the  FEAA 
conference  report. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  is  responsible  legislation,  marking 
a  consolidation  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral energy-related  agencies  and  efforts. 
It  represents  a  firm  movement  away  from 
the  chaotic  "state  of  emergency"  tactics 
employed  to  date  and  a  firm  step  toward 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  solve  long- 
and  short-range  energy  problems. 

One  intent  of  the  FEA  Act,  as  express- 
ed in  section  2,  the  "Declaration  of  Pur- 
pose," is — 

To  insure  fair  and  efficient  distribution  of. 
and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  reasonable 
consumer  prices  for  (energy)   .  .  .  supplies. 

In  the  delineation  of  functions,  sec- 
tion 5,  the  new  FEA  is  charged  with  the 
promotion  of  stabiUty  in  energy  prices 
and  fair  and  efficient  implementation  of 
energy  programs  so  as  to  minimize  hard- 
ship. 

I  point  out  these  various  passages,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  emphasize  that 
fair  and  stable  prices  as  well  as  equitable 
treatment  are  high-priority  objectives 
of  the  conferees  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
Congress,  in  this  legislation.  I  regret,  as 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  representing 
other  districts  with  rural  populations  do, 
that  to  date,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  failed  to  provide  this  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  for  the  nearly  13  million 
families  nationwide  who  rely  on  propane 
gas  as  a  relatively  Inexpensive  fuel  for 
heating  and  cooking,  and  millions  of 
farmers  who  require  propane  gas  for 
agricultural  production. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  conferees  for 
including  the  Alexander  amendment 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  5,  1974, 
in  their  report,  thus  providing  explicit 
language  on  the  problem  of  propane 
prices. 

Section  5,  subsection  (11)  relating  to 
propane  gas  regulations  reads: 

In  administering  any  price  authority,  pro- 
vide by  rule,  for  equitable  allocation  of  all 
component  costs  of  producing  propane  gas. 
Such  rules  may  require  that  (a)  only  those 
costs  directly  related  to  the  production  of 
propane  may  be  allocated  by  any  producer 
of  such  gas  for  purposes  of  establishing  any 
price  for  propane,  and  (b)  prices  for  propane 
shall  be  based  on  the  prices  for  propane  In 
effect  on  May  15,  1973. 

Subsection  (11)   continues: 

The  Administrator  shall  not  allow  costs  at- 
tributable to  changes  in  ownership  and 
movement  of  propane  gas  where,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Administrator,  such  changes  in 
ownership  and  movement  occur  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  higher  price. 

Section  5,  subsection  (11)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  addresses 
a  very  real  problem — a  problem  of  equity 
and  fairness  in  sharing  the  burden  of  in- 
creased  energy   costs.   This  attempt   to 


gain  fair  treatment  for  propane  con- 
sumers deserves  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Propane  consumers  have  been  forced 
to  bear  an  unusual  and  excessive  share 
of  increased  energy  costs.  Hundreds  of 
my  constituents  have  contacted  me  about 
their  propane  gas  bills  which  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  despite  their  efforts  to 
conserve  energy.  Contrast  a  100-percent, 
200-percent,  and  in  some  cases,  a  300- 
percent  increase  in  propane  prices  with 
a  50-  to  100-percent  price  increase  for 
motor  gasoline  or  home  heating  fuel  and 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  is  clear.  Be- 
lieve me.  I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the 
automobile  driver  or  to  those  who  require 
middle  distillates  to  heat  their  homes, 
but  I  do  believe  that  propane  consumers 
have  borne  a  greater  portion  of  the  bur- 
den than  many  other  consumers  and 
businesses.  Propane  consumers  are  not 
asking  for  special  treatment,  but  they 
are  rightfully  demanding  fair,  equitable, 
and  proportionate  treatment  along  the 
lines  of  the  provision  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  propane  price  problem  arises  f  ron 
the  regulations  estabUshed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  prior  to  January  31. 
1974.  In  these  regulations,  propane  gas 
was  included  under  "other  products" 
which  pertained  to  everything  but  motor 
gasoline,  No.  2  heating  fuel  and  No.  2-D 
diesel  fuel.  Producers  were  allowed  to 
apportion  the  increased  production  costs 
among  these  products  in  any  proportion 
they  desired.  As  a  result,  producers  added 
a  disporportionate  share  of  the  increased 
production  costs  to  the  price  of  propane 
in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  other  prod- 
ucts lower  than  they  should  be.  Propane 
consumers,  in  effect,  have  been  subsidiz- 
ing the  users  of  other  products  ever  since. 

On  January  31,  1974,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  revised  these  price  regula- 
tions providing  for  a  proportionate  pass- 
through  of  incresised  production  costs. 
Only  the  percentage  of  Increased  costs 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  total  fuel  pro- 
duction represented  by  propane  gas 
could  be  passed  through  to  the  price  of 
propane  during  the  next  year. 

While  this  was  a  welcome  change,  it 
simply  is  not  enough  to  correct  the  seri- 
ous price  inequities.  In  fact,  the  new 
regulations  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  dis- 
proportionate prices  established  before 
January  31;  they  only  prevented  the 
same  thing  from  happening  again.  The 
Federal  Energy  Office  specifically  stated 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  February  19, 
1974.  that  it  had  no  intention  of  correct- 
ing the  price  situation  established  before 
January  31.  In  other  words,  propane  con- 
sumers are  still  subsidizing  the  users  of 
other  products  because  current  propane 
prices  still  represent  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  increased  costs  incurred 
prior  to  January  31.  This  is  clearly  and 
unquestionably  a  discriminatory  action 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  against  all 
propane  consumers. 

The  other  problem  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 5,  subsection  (11)  is  the  imconscion- 
able  practices  of  some  propane  brokers. 
The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
conmiittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  uncovered  a 
number  of  propane  brokers  who  have 
actually  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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dollars  in  a  matter  of  hours  through  a 
series  of  transaction.s  involving  the  same 
stock  of  propane.  The  language  in  the 
conference  report  clarifies  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Energy  AdminLstratlon  to 
halt  this  type  of  business  practice.  While 
millions  of  consumers  have  been  making 
sacrifices  to  conserve  energy,  a  few  men 
have  Uned  their  pockets  from  the  earn- 
ings of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
already  hard  pressed  to  pay  legitimate 
price  increa.ses.  I  applaud  the  conferees 
for  their  attention  to  tiiis  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  propane  provision  in  the  FEAA 
conference  report  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
cosponsored  with  tlie  gentleman  from 
Arkanaas  iMr.  Alexander),  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1974,  although  the  provision  before 
us  today  is  less  forceful  than  my  bill. 
Nonetheless,  it  still  is  a  clear  mandate 
from  the  Congress  demanding  and  ex- 
pecting fairer  treatment  for  propane 
consumers. 

It  does  disturb  me  that  Congress  has 
not  responded  to  this  problem  faster  and 
more  forcefully,  but  I  welcome  this  first 
attempt  to  correct  a  serious  problem  for 
millions  of  propane  consumers.  As  soon 
aa  this  legislation  is  signed  into  law.  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  moves  into  action 
quickly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUFTF.T.n.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  whetiier  or  not  there  is 
any  language  in  this  conference  report 
which  would  permit  the  Administrator 
to  impose  rationing  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  notice  on  pages  2  and 
3  specifically  there  are  references  to  the 
possibility  of  a  subadminlstrator  han- 
dling rationing,  and  it  says,  "if  effected," 
and  then  further,  it  refers  to  three 
sources  of  power  and  mentions  rationing 
as  a  possible  imposition  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  consistently  said  that  if 
the  time  comes  when  rationing  is  re- 
quired In  this  country,  he  will  ask  for 
the  authority  to  impose  it,  but  this  does 
not  increase  the  authority  in  that  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  just  like  to  commend  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Hollfield,  not  only  for  liis 
leaderslup  on  the  conference  report  but 
also  for  his  leadership  in  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  and  the  handUng  of  it  in  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  and 
later  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  long,  as 
Cliairman  Holifielo  has  already  ex- 
plained the  conference  bill.  There  are  a 
few  points,  though,  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize. 

First.  Uais  is  a  veiT  important  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  imijortant  because  of 
the  remaining  problems  we  face  in 
meeting  the  short-term  energy  needs 
of  this  country.  We  were  fortunate  to 
make  it   through   the   winter   months. 
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using  the  ad  hoc  organization  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office.  But  this  should 
not  cause  us  to  disregard  the  remaining 
and  significant  organizational  problems 
that  have  to  be  addressed  through  leg- 
islation. This  bill  creates  a  temporary  or- 
ganization designed  to  administer  the 
programs  to  meet  the  expected  near- 
term  energy  shortages.  I  hope  soon  we 
will  have  before  us  a  conference  bill  on 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  Act,  which  is  designed  to 
meet  our  longer-range  energy  needs.  I 
also  hope  we  will  soon  consider  ways  to 
provide  overall  coordination  for  pro- 
grams affecting  energy  aJong  the  lines  of 
proposals  for  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  or  a  Council  of 
Energy  Advisers. 

Second,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  tliis 
conference  bill  remains  an  organiza- 
tional bill  as  opposed  to  a  bill  granting 
program  authority.  It  sets  up  the  or- 
ganizational structure  and  grants  the  ad- 
ministrative powers  needed  to  rim  the 
existing  energy  programs  now  being  han- 
dled by  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  The 
bill  does  not  prejudice  any  otlier  pro- 
gram legislation  now  being  considered, 
such  as  H.R.  13834.  the  new  energy 
emergency  bill,  or  H.R.  14368.  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act,  wliich  I  understand  may  be 
on  the  floor  later  this  week. 

Third,  the  conference  bill  Is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation,  benefiting  from 
careful  consideration  in  both  this  House 
and  the  other.  As  the  chairman  noted, 
the  conference  committee  maintained 
the  substance  of  the  House  bill.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  here  today  contains  power- 
ful information-gathering  authority  for 
the  Administrator  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  facts  needed  to  make  ap- 
propriate policy  decisions.  In  the  confer- 
ence, we  added  to  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  so  that  he  could 
respond  to  the  expressed  Interests  of 
House  and  Senate  committees  wishing  to 
obtain  information  not  available  through 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  The 
Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  to 
issue  subpenas  for  energy  Information  In 
response  to  resolutions  of  those  commit- 
mlttees  which  have  legislative  or  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  the  energy  matters 
in  question.  In  the  House,  certainly,  we 
expect  this  authority  would  be  granted 
only  by  those  committees  which  are  au- 
thorized to  Issue  subpenas. 

The  conference  bill  provides  a  single 
set  of  administrative  procedures  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  which  I 
think  will  help  cut  some  redtape.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  advisory 
committees  and  requires  that  their  meet- 
ings be  open  to  the  public,  except  where 
national  security  is  involved.  The  bill,  in 
section  20.  has  extensive  language  insur- 
ing close  coordination  with  State  govern- 
ments. It  also  includes  a  section  estab- 
lisliing  an  Office  of  Private  Grievances 
and  Redress,  which  should  speed  consid- 
eration of  requests  for  exemptions  and 
other  forms  of  relief.  The  bill  includes  in 
section  18,  a  requirement  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  due  to  regulatory 
or  other  actions  of  the  FEA  against  any 
industry  or  region  of  the  United  States. 
This  section  was  included  with  the  toiu:- 


ism  industry  particularly  in  mind,  as 
was  the  requirement  that  a  report  be 
issued  within  30  days  on  what  the  gas 
situation  will  look  like  this  summer.  The 
conference  bill  also  requires  several  re- 
ports which  should  help  the  Congress 
in  the  months  to  come  keep  track  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  energy  field,  and 
guide  policy  decisions  in  several  prob- 
lem areas  such  as  the  petrochemical 
mdustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  has  the  supoort 
of  John  Sawhill,  the  FEO  Administrator- 
Designate,  and  the  administration.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tJie 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  this  conference  report. 
I  was  pleased  and  delighted  to  sign  it. 

I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
handled  the  conference  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  did  the  committee  and 
that  is  with  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion for  everyone's  viewpoint  but  also 
with  a  determination  to  get  the  piece  of 
legislation  out. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  because  I 
am  not  criticizing  him  when  I  also  say 
what  I  think  has  to  be  said  here  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  The  fact  is  that 
although  tills  was  intended  to  be  emer- 
gency type  legislation  to  help  our  Na- 
tion at  a  time  when  it  was  suffering  from 
an  energy  crisis,  the  Congress  stiU  al- 
lowed a  period  of  at  least  5  months  to  go 
by  in  trying  to  get  some  legislation 
through  the  Congress.  We  needed  it  to 
set  up  a  permanent  organization  to  han- 
dle the  energy  problems  of  our  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  kind  of  per- 
formance the  people  expect  of  the  Con- 
gress or  a  record  that  any  of  us  In  the 
House  or  certainly  in  the  other  body  can 
be  proud  of. 

Once  again  I  say  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  chairman  of  this  committee 
is  least  guilty  of  causing  that  delay.  In 
fact,  he  was  one  of  those  who  led  the 
way  in  trying  to  get  this  legislation  acted 
on  Ln  a  timely  fashion.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  and  the 
needs  of  this  country  for  action  in  the 
energy  field  I  think  what  we  have  done 
finally,  although  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
good  bill,  took  much  too  long  a  period  of 
time  and  that  the  Congress  was  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  national  need  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11793,  legislation  which 
will,  if  passed,  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  retains  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Alexandeb.  As  you  know.  tWs  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  passing  through  of 
costs  to  customers  of  propane  gas  unless 
such  costs  are  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  propane.  And  future  prices 
for  propane  shall  be  based  on  the  prices 
which  were  in  effect  on  May  15,  1973. 
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This  amendment  will  protect  individ- 
ual propane  users,  as  well  as  dealers.  LP 
dealers  have  been  struggling  to  remain 
in  business  since  the  price  freeze.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  people  they 
serve.  If  something  is  not  done  to  stabi- 
lize the  price  of  propane,  the  entire  in- 


later,  we  have  seen  nothing  but  token 
drops  in  prices — nothing  to  compare  with 
the  increases  which  came  in  the  months 
preceding  February. 

I  believe  this  legislation  recognizes  that 
pricing  regulations  must  take  into  ac- 
count two  factors.  The  price  must  not  he 


information,  without  a  resulting  bad  feel- 
ing toward  everyone  trying  to  do  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  job. 

Fortunately,  H.R.  11793  remedies  both 
of  these  problems.  First,  it  transfers  to 
the  FEA  energy  functions  currently 
housed  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: The  Office  of  Petroleum  Alloca- 


dustiT  could  be  placed  in  jeopardy  as    so  high  that  the  consumers  cannot  pay  ^^    ^^        ,  ^  r^„„o»,„»ti^r, 

customers  are  forced  to  switch  to  other    it  and  the  prices  must  not_be  sp_low     tjon,  the  Office  of  Energy  Conservation. 


forms  of  heat. 

Many  people  in  Alabama  atid  through- 
out the  entire  Nation  have  been  hard 
hit  by  the  huge  increases  in  the  cost  of 
propane  fuel.  In  some  areas  the  price  of 
propane  increased  by  as  much  as  350 
percent. 

Realizing   the    chaos    and    hardships 


that  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  producers 
to  manufacture  the  product.  The  rights 
of  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
are  protected. 

Warm  weather  is  here.  The  immediate 
crunch  is  off.  We  cannot  make  amends 
to  those  who  were  forced  to  eat,  sleep  and 
hve  in  their  kitchens  because  that  was 


such  Increases  were  causing,  I  joined  the  only  room  they  could  afford  to  heat, 

witli  several  of  my  colleagues  in  intro-  We  cannot  repay  those  who  spent  up 

ducing  legislation  to  amend  the  Emer-  to  75  percent  of  their  limited  income 

gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  each  month  on  propane  bills, 

to  roll  back  the  price  of  propane.  However,  our  action  now  in  enacting 

Following  this  action,  the  Federal  En-  this  legislation  will  prevent  this  squeeze 

ergy  Office  issued  new  propane  pricing  on  the  pocketbooks  of  Americans  next 

regulations    to    prevent    future    "price  winter  and  allow  some  of  our  people  once 

loading"  onto  propane.  This  regulation  again  to  enjoy  a  heated  home. 

by  FEO  was  followed  a  short  time  later  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


the  Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis, 
and  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  Second,  it 
gives  the  FEA  a  line  item  in  the  budget, 
thereby  providing  the  agency  with  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  insure  the 
hiring  of  its  own  qualified  administrative 
staff. 

Needless  to  say.  this  bill  is  a  necessity. 
As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable energy  measure.  I  feel  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  create  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  to  help  us  meet  our 
goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
the   conference   report   on   the   Federal 


by  an  FEO  ruling  which  seeks  to  achieve    Speaker,  it  Is  long  past  the  time  when     Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  come 


a  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  pro- 
pane fuel. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  I  believe  this  bill,  containing  the 
Alexander  amendment,  is  still  needed. 
I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 


Congress  should  be  giving  statutory  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the 
energy-related  programs  are  scattered  in 
far  too  many  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  this  makes  for  poor 


Propane  gas  is  a  big  part  of  the  total     program  administration.  Since  the  92d 


energy  picture  in  Alabama.  Many  Ala- 
bamians,  who  must  depend  on  propane 
fuel,  live  in  the  rural  areas.  A  large  niun- 
ber  of  these  people  are  elderly  and  live 
on  a  fixed  income.  They  use  propane  gas 
for  heating  their  homes  and  cooking.  The 
sudden,  steep  increases  which  occurred 
in  the  price  of  propane,  placed  a  real 
burden  on  them 


Congress,  many  here  in  Congress  have 
been  asking  for  reform  and  changes  in 
the  administration  of  energy  policy.  For 
example,  in  the  92d  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  a  legislation  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  Council  on  Energy  Pohcy.  Addi- 
tionally, the  President  has  asked  for 
legislation  in  this  area. 
As  we  all  know,  the  energy  crimch  is 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  I    going  to  be  with  us  for  many  years.  In 

order  to  meet  the  demands  and  problems 
presented  by  this  critical  situation,  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  consolidate  all  energy-re- 
lated matters  Into  one  office,  thereby 
providing  better  coordination  of  energy 
policy  administration.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
constituents,  small  businesses,  and  large 
industries  in  our  districts  in  trying  to 
obtain  information  from  the  various 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  the 
energy  crisis.  Indeed,  even  our  staffs  have 
had  more  than  their  share  of  such  frus- 
trating experiences. 

Another  critical  problem  is  the  need 
for  qualified  personnel  to  staff  this  new 
agency.  The  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  the  effect  the 
energy  crisis  is  having  on  small  busi- 
ness. One  interesting  aspect  emerging 
from  the  hearings  was  the  unanimous 
complaint  that  there  are  too  few  quali- 
fied people  presently  staffing  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office.  So  many  of  the  peo- 
ple presently  administering  the  program 
are  on  loan  from  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, who  stay  for  only  a  few  weeks 
before  returning  to  their  original  assign- 
ments. It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
defect  results  in  our  constituents  and 
staffs  being  given  misinformation  or  no 


represent  is  one  of  the  largest  poultry- 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Propane  fuel,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  is 
vital  to  these  poultry  producers. 

Since  LP  gas  represents  only  3  percent 
of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  increases  in  the 
price  of  imported  crude  oil  only  slightly 
increases  the  cost  of  producing  propane. 

I  commend  Congressman  Alexander 
for  his  efforts  in  this  area,  and  I  urge 
approval  of  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  conferees  on  H.R.  11793 
for  their  diligence  and  thoroughness  in 
ironing  out  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Naturally,  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
see  that  the  amendment  I  introduced  in 
tlie  House  to  lower  the  cost  of  propane 
gas  is  included  in  the  conference  report. 
Tills  provision  clearly  sets  out  the  man- 
date of  Congress  to  reduce  propane  prices 
which  skyrocketed  during  the  last  year 
placing  an  unconscionable  burden  on  the 
poor,  the  elderly  and  the  residents  of  our 
countryside  who  could  not  afford  to  heat 
their  homes  because  of  this  unjustifiable 
price  increase. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  said  their 
February  1  regulaticHis  would  take  care 
of   this   problem.   However,   2   months 


before  us  today.  It  represents  the  organi- 
zational foundation  on  which  we  can 
build  a  short-term  energy  policy  to  cope 
with  our  immediate  fuel  shortages. 

Two  provisions  carry  special  signifi- 
cance. First,  the  bill  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  outrageous  increases  in  the  price 
of  propane.  Much  of  the  blame  for  this 
past  winter's  soaring  prices  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  disproportionate  sharing  of 
the  increased  cost  of  the  crude  products 
from  which  propane  is  derived.  FEO  first 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  through  a 
regulation  prohibiting  continuation  of 
the  disproportionate  passthroughs.  and 
then  it  tried  to  reduce  the  damage  al- 
ready inflicted  through  informal  discus- 
sions with  major  producers.  This  helped, 
but  more  can  still  be  done. 

The  bUl  before  us  requires  an  equitable 
allocation  by  rule  of  all  component  costs 
of  producing  propane  gas.  It  suggests  a 
formula  under  which  propane  prices 
would  be  based  on  May  15,  1973.  levels 
plus  a  factor  covering  increased  costs 
directly  related  to  propane  production. 
In  addition,  it  breaks  new  ground  b:- 
restricting  the  questionable  activities  of 
middlemen,  who  allegedly  have  driven 
these  prices  stiU  higher.  I  expect  these 
provisions  to  significantly  ease  the  bur- 
den carried  by  the  nation's  propane 
consumers. 

Second.  I  wish  to  indicate  my  pleasure 
with  the  information-gathering  powers 
conferred  by  Sections  12  and  13.  Access 
to  reliaole  information  on  energy  supply 
and  demand  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  ra- 
tional energy  poUcy.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  data  in  the  pp'^t. 

I  was  one  of  several  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  legislation  correcting  this  situa- 
tion. The  conference  report  before  us  to- 
day adopts  the  approach  taken  in  that 
earlier  proposal;  the  FEA  has  primary 
authority  for  gathering  vital  informa- 
tion, and  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  can  verify  and  evsduate  its  find- 
ings. 

Both  the  propane-pricing  and  tlie 
information-gathering  provisions   meet 
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painfully  obvious  needs.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  positions  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees on  these  particularly  important 
issues. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
support  the  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence-reported bill  now  before  us,  H.R. 
11793.  I  am.  however,  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  did  modify  significantly 
the  right  to  privacy  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Let  me  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  history  of  that  House- 
passed  amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  being  read  for 
amendments  on  March  7,  an  amend- 
ment wajs  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwatkb),  for  him- 
self and  for  both  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  myself,  to 
protect  and  assiue  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals and  personal  information 
affected  by  or  obtained  through  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  That  amendment 
read,  as  follows: 

To  protect  and  assure  privacy  of  Individ- 
uals and  personal  Intormatlon,  tlte  admin- 
istrator Is  directed  to  establish  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  handling  data  pertaining 
to  Individuals.  He  shall  provide  In  such 
guidelines  and  procedures  a  reasonable  and 
expeditious  method  for  each  Individual  data 
subject  to: 

(1)  be  Informed  if  he  is  the  subject  of  such 
data. 

(3)  gain  access  to  such  data. 

(3)  contest  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
timeliness,  pertinence  and  necessity  of  re- 
tention or  Inclusion  of  such  data. 

The  administrator  shall  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  assure  that  no  IndUcrlminate 
transfers  of  data  pertaining  to  individuals  is 
made  to  any  other  person,  organization  or 
government  agency. 

The  broad  support  for  that  amend- 
ment was  best  reflected  in  the  vote  in 
this  Chamber  when  86  percent  of  those 
voting  supported  the  amendment  I 
think  such  a  plurality  can  best  be  char- 
acterized as  overwhelming. 

Unfortunately,  that  important  amend- 
ment has  been  watered  down  in  the 
conference  coimnittee.  The  conference- 
reported  provision,  proposed  section 
14(c),  reads  as  follows: 

To  protect  and  assure  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals and  confldentiality  of  personai  la- 
formatlon.  the  Administrator  is  directed  to 
estftblish  guidelines  and  procedures  for  iian- 
dllng  any  information  which  the  Adimlntstra- 
tlon  obtains  pertaining  to  individuals.  He 
siiall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in 
such  guidelines  and  procedures  a  rapthod  for 
allowing  any  such  Individual  to  gfin  access 
to  such  information  pertaining  to  lUmself. 

How  does  this  conference -reported 
language  dififer  from  the  House-passed 
bill?  In  several  ways,  all  Importapit  ones: 

First,  It  strikes  the  requiremfnt  that 
an  individual  on  whom  information  has 
been  gathered  be  first  Informedithat  he 
is  the  subject  of  such  data.  Hoy  else  is 
he  to  know?  ; 

Second,  it  strikes  the  Important  pro- 
vision which  gave  him  a  right  ^  law  to 
contest  the  accuracy,  compietene.ss. 
timeliness,  pertinence,  and  necessity  of 
retention  or  inclusions  of  such  dAta.  This 
was  the  real  "guts"  of  the  Housi-pjassed 
provision.  Under  the  conference-reported 
measure,  there  will  be  no  right  tp  either 
contest  and  to  correct  informatfon. 

Third,  the  conferees  have  statid  in  the 
statement  of  managers  th<\t — 


It  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
provision  apply  only  to  information  con- 
cerning individuals  in  their  strictly  personal 
capacity,  and  not  to  information  which  re- 
lates In  any  way  to  an  Individual's  buslucbS 
activities  covered  by  this  Act. 

TTius,  while  one  can  obtain  access  to 
information  about  individual  activities, 
one  cannot  obtain  access  about  business 
activities,  no  matter  how  inaccurate,  or 
impertinent,  or  incomplete,  or  untimely, 
or  unnecessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  act  such  information  may  ije. 

The  conference-reported  measure  does 
not  adequately  reflect  the  commitment 
of  this  House — as  reflected  in  its  over- 
whelming passage  of  the  amendment  to 
insure  this  right  to  privacy — to  the  prin- 
ciple of  assuring  further  that  right 
against  imwarranted  Intrusions  by  CSov- 
emment. 

It,  rather,  infers  a  judgment  that 
(jovernment  powers  ought  to  subsume 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

With  such  a  judgment,  I  could  not 
disagree  more. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorimi  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  356,  nays  9, 
not  voting  68,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.   189 

1 

TKAS— S«6 

Abdnor 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Daniels, 

AbBUg 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

DonUutck  V. 

Buchanan 

Davis,  Oa. 

Addabbo 

Burgener 

Davis,  B.C. 

Anderson, 

Burke,  na. 

Davis.  Win. 

Oallf. 

Burke,  Mass. 

de  la  Qarza 

Anderson,  111. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Delaney 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dellums 

Andrews, 

Burton 

Den  holm 

N.Dak. 

Butler 

Dennis 

Aiinunzio 

Camp 

Dent 

Archer 

Carney,  Ohio 

Derwlnskl 

Arends 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

Armstrong 

Chamberlain 

Dlngell 

Ashbrook 

Chappell 

Donohue 

Ashley 

Clancy 

Downing 

Aspln 

Clark 

Drlnan 

Baker 

ClauBen, 

Duncan 

Barrett 

Don  H. 

du  Pont 

Bauman 

Claw.son,  Del 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bennett 

Clay 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bertll 

Cleveland 

Ell  berg 

Bta«Ki 

Cochran 

Erlenborn 

Blester 

Cohen 

E-sch 

Bingham 

Collier 

E.sh]eman 

Blackburn 

Collins,  111. 

Evans.  Colo. 

BoKga 

Conable 

Kvlns.  Teno. 

Roland 

Coulau 

Fascell 

Boiling 

Conte 

Flndley 

Bowen 

Conyers 

Fish 

Brasco 

Corman 

FLBher 

Bray 

Cotter 

Flood 

BreauT 

CouRhlln 

Foley 

Breckinridge 

Cronin 

Ford 

Brlnkley 

Culver 

Forsjthe 

Brooks 

Daniel.  Dan 

Fountain 

Brotzman 

Daniel.  Robert 

Frey 

Brown.  Mich. 

W  .Jr. 

Froehllch 

Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
nibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzale?: 
Goodling 
OrasEO 
Gray 

Green,  Orep. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Ha.stlngs 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Heist  oski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Landium 
Latta 
L«ftgeU 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCol  lister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 


McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallarj- 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mat-sunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

MUU 

Mini&h 

Mink 

Minsliall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pepper 
FerUns 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poace 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QulUen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Rflgula 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson.  NY. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rosenthal 
Rousb 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

KAYS — 9 


Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Trailer 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vandei  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vtgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Warn  pier 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Oross 


Landprebe 

Rarick 

Rousselot 


Srhroeder 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 68 


Alexander 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Beard 

Bell 

Bereland 

Blatnlk 

Bradema.s 

BroomQeld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Biuke.  Calif. 

Byron 

Carey,  N  Y. 


Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chlsholra 

DanlelEon 

Dellenback 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 


Prenzel 

Ooidwater 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskt 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McSpadden 

Mllford 

Murphy   111. 
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Myers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Nix 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Owens 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Teague 

Patman 

Rose 

Vender  Jagt 

Patten 

Rostenkowskl 

Waldle 

Pickle 

Steiger,  Wis. 

White 

Reld 

Stokes 

Wiggins 

Rhodes 

Stratton 

Young.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Stubbleaeld 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Roberts. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Ooidwater. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
PennsylvanUt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  BadiUo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  B«rgland  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Gaaey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  D(M-n  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Plowers  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Icbord  with  Mr.   Brown   of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Caroilnft. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLZPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRE    PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL 
ACrr   OP    1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11989)  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  safety  by  reducing  the 
human  and  material  losses  resulting  from 
fires  through  better  flre  prevention  and 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
GEoaciA  (Mr.  Davis). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TU£  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11880,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  CJeorgla  (Mr.  Davis)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  11989, 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974.  This  bill  will  provide  a  very 
modest,  but  badly  needed  effort  to  help 
reduce  the  staggering  losses  which  our 
Nation  experiences  due  to  fires. 

The  magnitude  of  these  losses  will  be- 
come clearer  through  a  few  statistics. 
Each  year  12,000  Americans  lose  tbeir 
lives  as  a  result  of  fires.  Thousands  more 
are  maimed  for  life.  Among  those  who 
lose  their  lives  every  year  are  200  fire- 
fighters who  perish  in  the  performance 
of  their  dangerous  duty.  The  property 
losses  are  equally  large.  The  estimates 
place  the  annual  losses  in  this  category 
in  the  billions. 

H.R.  11989  would  provide  assistance  to 
local  fire  departments  and  districts  in 
several  ways.  The  bill  has  three  titles  cor- 
responding to  the  three  areas  in  which 
the  committee  found  that  additional  ef- 
fort is  needed. 

Before  describing  these  three  titles  let 
me  emphasize  one  important  point.  And 
that  is  this.  The  biU  will  in  no  way  reduce 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Nation's  fire- 
flghting  forces  as  they  now  exist.  The 
thousands  of  dedicated  firefighters,  fire 
officers,  axid  fire  imlt«  across  the  coimtry 
will  continue  to  be  the  primary  focus  for 
community  flre  protecUoo.  It  will  be  to 
these  fire  prevention  forces  our  citizens 
can  continue  to  look  for  improved  fire- 
fighting  and  fire  prevention.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  providing  better  information, 
better  equipment,  and  better  training  for 
the  Nation's  firefighters. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  with  the  following  responsibili- 
ties: 

First,  this  Bureau  will  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  public  education  aimed  at  bring- 
ing a  better  imderstanding  to  more  peo- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  and 
fight  fires.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  old  and  the  young,  who  make  up 
20  percent  of  the  population  but  who  in- 
cur 45  percent  of  the  bodily  injuries  and 
the  losses  of  life,  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  simple  things  than  can 
be  done  to  prevent  fire  losses  and 
injuries. 

Second,  it  shall  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  more  modem  tech- 
nology for  use  in  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  fighting  of  fires.  This  is  a  field 
with  grea^  (^Dportunities  for  improve- 
ment. Let  me  cite  just  a  few  exam- 
ples. The  breathing  apparatus  which  our 
firefighters  now  carry  into  a  fire  is  un- 
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duly  heavy  and  is  limited  in  operating 
time  to  less  than  half  an  hour.  Modem 
technology  can  lighten  this  loan  and  in- 
crease the  operating  time  without  sacri- 
ficing the  high  reliability  which  has  been 
achieved  in  the  devices  now  in  use.  An- 
other example,  where  some  progress  has 
already  been  made,  is  fire  detectors,  A 
cheap  but  reliable  fire  detector  which  can 
be  Installed  in  every  home,  could  save 
untold  lives,  and  advanced  technology 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  tliis  goal. 

The  third  responsibility  of  the  Fire 
Safety  Bureau  Is  to  operate  a  compre- 
hensive national  fire  data  system.  One  of 
the  things  that  became  clear  during  the 
committee's  hearings  was  that  although 
we  know  the  coarse  statistics  concerning 
the  results  of  fire,  such  as  the  number  of 
deaths,  we  know  very  little  about  the  de- 
tailed statistics,  such  as  the  causes  of 
deaths.  The  fire  data  system  would  serve 
to  develop  these  detailed  statistics. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
the  Flre  Safety  Bureau  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  advancing  the  profes- 
sional development  of  fire  services  per- 
sonnel by  providing  high-quality  train- 
ing and  education  at  the  national  level. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  to  serve  this  func- 
tion. The  Academy  is  patterned  after  the 
FBI  Academy  which  provides  the  same 
education  and  training  for  the  Nation's 
law  enforcement  services.  The  Academy 
would  be  located  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  a  Site  Selection  Board  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  would 
pro-vide  courses  in  all  types  of  fire-related 
subjects.  The  training  provided  would  be 
aimed  at  both  technical  proficiency  for 
the  firefighter,  and  leadership  and  man- 
agement proficiency  for  commanders  and 
fire  chiefs. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill,  the  organic  act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
amended  to  provide  for  a  Fire  Research 
Center.  This  Flre  Research  Center  would 
carry  on  the  already  existing  research 
activity  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  In  the  past  the  work  of  this 
Center  has  been  concentrated  on  basic 
research  In  such  fields  as  combustion 
chemistry  and  the  dynamics  of  flame 
ignition.  The  bill  would  extend  this  work 
to  include  research  on  biological  ques- 
tions related  to  the  effects  of  flre  ex- 
posure on  man.  For  example,  research 
would  be  done  on  the  effects  of  smoke 
and  toxic  gases  on  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, and  on  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding first  aid  to  flre  victims. 

Title  m  would  provide  for  an  e.T- 
panded  effort  in  the  area  of  bum  treat- 
ment. It  calls  for  further  medical  re- 
search on  bums,  on  the  treatment  of 
bum  injuries,  and  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  burn  victims. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
this  pa^t  of  the  bill  we  heard  testimony 
from  several  doctors  who  are  experts  in 
this  field.  They  pointed  out  that  patients 
who  are  treated  in  hospitals  with 
specially  trained  staff  and  which  are 
equipped  with  special  bum  treatment 
facilities  have  a  much  higher  chance  of 
survival.  For  example,  the  national  sur- 
vival rate  of  children  who  have  suffered 
bums  over  60  percent  of  their  body  Is 
between  10  and  20  percent  depending  on 
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the  age.  But  the  survival  rate  for:  chil- 
dren with  the  same  bum  injury,  who  are 
treated  In  hospitals  which  are  specially 
equipped  and  staffed.  Jumps  to  between 
50  and  60  percent.  The  problem  Is  that 
too  few  such  specially  equipped  hospitals 
now  exist. 

For  this  reason  the  bill  provides  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
establish  25  additional  burn  cent«-s  at 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  trhich 
will  have  the  capability  of  both  treating 
burn  victims  and  training  medical  spe- 
cialists In  this  field.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment,  at  90 
general  hospitals  throughout  the  «oun- 
tr>',  of  bum  treatment  programs  which 
would  provide  the  needed  facilities  for 
the  specialized  treatment  of  rbura 
victims.  • 

The  funding  authorized  for  the  activi- 
ties in  this  bill  is  very  modest:  $3.8  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  under  title  II 
to  carry  forward  the  already  exfatlng 
fire  research  program  in  the  Nagonal 
Bureau  of  Standards.  In  addition  $3  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  the  new  fire 
activities  under  title  I,  and  another  $2 
million  would  be  authorized  for  the  medi- 
cal program  in  title  III.  The  total  annount 
authorized  in  the  bill  Is  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  reoorted 
unanimously  by  the  committee.  It  has 
wide  support  from  the  flre  service  com- 
munity. I  respectfully  urge  Its  favoarable 
consideration  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  enthusiastically 
support  H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  I  comaiend 
both  Chairman  Teacue  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  Chairman  Davis  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research,  and  De- 
velopment for  the  leadership  they  have 
provided  in  bringing  this  Innovative  leg- 
islation to  the  floor. 

This  truly  landmark  legislation,  to 
combat  the  ravages  of  fire,  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  all  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Science  Committee.  And  I  am 
proud  to  call  very  special  attention  to 
one  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,^  Bob 
Steele,  who  truly  pioneered  the  efforts 
wlilch  brought  forth  this  very  important 
bill. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  done  {nore 
on  behalf  of  the  firefighters  of  America 
than  Mr.  Steele.  Just  over  2  years  ago 
he  introduced  the  first  comprehensive 
package  of  flre  prevention  and  ccntrol 
legislation  ever  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today,  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974, 
is  a  direct  result  of  his  vigorous,  effective 
push.  His  knowledge,  expertise,  and 
.specific  proposals  have  been  Invali^ble 
as  groundwork  in  our  drafting  of  sthis 
bill.  ; 

Bob  Steele  truly  was  the  leader  In  forg- 
ing a  Federal  program  for  the  prefen- 
tion  and  control  of  fire.  We  on  the  dpm.- 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  rec- 
ognize this,  and  I  know  that  the  hre- 
fighters  of  this  Nation  recognize  it  as 
well.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  Is  acknowledged  as  the  "fire 
e.xpert'  in  this  House,  and  his  activities 


in  that  area  typify  his  thorough  and  pro- 
ductive efforts  also  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  years  our  Sci- 
ence Committee  has  been  l}esieged  with 
legislative  proposals  seeking  to  combat 
one  of  the  oldest  people  killers  known  to 
man — flre.  This  committee  had  before  it 
over  75  separate  bills  when  hearings  be- 
gan last  session  on  fire  prevention  and 
control. 

We  welcomed  the  urgent  emphasis 
tliese  bills  provided  on  today's  increas- 
ing fire  problems.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
sad  state  of  affairs  that  public  concern 
about  flre  safety  tended  to  be  limited  to 
occaslOTis  of  major  flre  catastrophe.  And 
even  the  best  planned  annual  campaigns 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  need,  evoked 
only  mild  concern. 

It  Is  a  startling  fact  that  this  seeming 
indifference  is  in  the  face  of  12.200  people 
killed  by  flre  In  this  counti-y  during  1972. 
Fully  one-fourth  of  these  victims  were 
children,  and  210  of  the  dead  were  flre- 
fighters. 

The  figures  for  damage  to  property 
are  no  less  shocking.  An  estimated  $2.9 
billion  of  damage  was  caused  by  more 
than  2V2  million  fires  in  1971.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  $2.3  billion  repre- 
sents damage  to  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents. 

These  dl.smaying  statistics  were  com- 
piled by  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
which  released  Its  comprehensive  24- 
month  study  on  the  Nation's  fire  prob- 
lem In  1973.  It  is  also  of  note  that  the 
Commission  concluded  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  building  damage  were  de- 
fective, misused,  and  overloaded  elec- 
trical wiring  and  equipment;  defective 
or  overheated  heating  and  cooking  equip- 
ment ;  and  careless  use  of  smoking  mate- 
rials. 

The  point  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics  is  that  safety  slogans  and  fleet- 
ing public  concern  have  not  accomplished 
the  job.  Thus,  new  techniques  must  be 
pursued  to  Improve  this  Nation's  ability 
to  prevent  and  control  flre.  This  was  the 
Science  Committee's  challenge  In  draft- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  and  I  see 
this  bill  as  a  creative,  well-reasoned  ap- 
proach toward  resolving  our  age-old  flre 
problem. 

Although  the  measure  proposes  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  reverse  growing  flre 
losses,  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  bill 
that  primary  responsibility  for  flre  pre- 
vention and  control  will  remain  In  the 
hands  of  local  authorities.  There  Is  no 
question,  however,  about  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  and  Federal  resources 
in  support  of  local  authorities,  if  we  are 
meaningfully  to  reduce  the  Nation's  fire 
losses. 

The  first  of  several  key  provisions  of 
the  legislation  provides  for  establish- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety.  The  so-called  Flre  Bureau  will 
have  as  its  mission  to  focus  the  Federal 
effort  directed  to  fire  prevention  and 
control.  The  Director  of  the  Fire  Bureau 
will  therefore  undertake  programs  of 
technology  development,  training  and 
education,  data  collection  and  analysis, 
and  other  efforts  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments. 


As  a  part  of  the  Fire  Bureau,  there  will 
also  be  established  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy. 
The  role  of  the  Academy  will  be  to  sup- 
plement training  now  provided  through 
various  institutions  by  offering  a  more 
comprehensive  program,  plus  providing 
training  in  more  specialized  and  ad- 
vanced areas. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  Fire  Research 
Center  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Tiie  Center  will  carry  on  and  expand  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standard's  present 
fire  program,  directed  to  basic  and  ap- 
plied research.  There  will  be  both  a  phys- 
ical science  program,  addressing  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  fire  and  its  ef- 
fects, as  weU  as  a  program  aimed  at  the 
effects  of  fire  on  humans. 

As  the  third  and  final  major  provision 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  be  directed  to 
establish  a  program  of  improved  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  burn  vic- 
tims. This  will  be  carried  out  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

NIH  will  be  responsible  for  sponsoring 
the  establishment  of  three  types  of  burn 
treatment  activities:  25  new  "bum  cen- 
ters."  25  new  "bum  units,"  and  90  new 
"burn  programs."  The  "bum  center"  will 
be  a  separate  hospital  facility  having 
highly  advanced  and  specialized  research 
and  teaching  programs  as  well  as  patient 
care.  The  "burn  unit"  will  be  a  less  elab- 
orate facility  operating  as  an  adjunct  to 
a  general  hospital  although  staffed  with 
specialists.  The  "bum  program"  will  op- 
erate as  a  staff  of  bum  injury  specialists 
without  special  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  bill  now  before  the  House  will 
significantly  improve  the  Nation's  ability 
to  save  lives  and  property.  The  public 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  we  work  and 
live  in  safe,  modem  buildings  and  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  doing  all  we  possibly 
can  to  reduce  the  toll  of  flre.  Regrettably, 
this  is  not  so. 

I  agree  with  those  who  characterize 
ours  as  a  highly  combustible  society. 

Therefore,  I  see  the  present  legisla- 
tion as  a  very  positive  mesisure  to  en- 
hance the  public's  safety  and  welfare. 
The  bill  will  channel  $7.5  million  of  fund- 
ing into  a  niunber  of  the  highest  priority 
problem  areas.  Hopefully,  this  will  re- 
sult in  a  major  reduction  In  the  flre  haz- 
ards of  the  environment  In  which  we  all 
work  and  live. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  measure  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

ESCH  I  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  also  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
MosHER,  Chairman  Teacue,  and  Chair- 
man Davis  for  their  diligence  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  flre  record 
is  deplorable.  The  yearly  toll  of  death,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  is  almost  be- 
yond comprehension.  There  are  12,000 
deaths,  tens  of  thousands  of  injuries,  and 
$2  billion  In  property  damage  attributed 
to  fires  each  year.  The  full  impact  of 
flre  tragedy  often  is  not  fully  appreci- 
ated. In  addition,  I  am  reluctant  to  admit 
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that  many  Americans  may  have  unknow- 
ingly acquiesced  to  the  existence  of  fires. 
Fires  have  been  with  us  for  so  long  that 
they  begrudgingly  have  been  taken  for 
granted. 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  past  100 
years  has  proven  wrong  other  accepted 
facts  which  were  also  once  "taken  for 
granted."  That  the  chief  mode  of  trans- 
porLaticn  was  the  horse,  that  malaria 
had  no  cure,  that  thought  of  man  walk- 
»  inb  on  the  Moon  was  an  idle  daydream — 

all  these  were  once  taken  for  granted, 
but  not  any  longer.  If  we  apply  the  same 
determination  to  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fire  as  we  have  appUed  to  other 
technical  challenges,  I  am  confident  we 
can  achieve  correspondingly  satisfactory 
results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  prin- 
cipal respKjnsibtlity  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  fires  lies  with  local  au- 
thorities. But  I  also  know  that  local  au- 
thorities alone  often  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  spearhead  a  comprehensive 
flre  campaign.  The  investigation  and  re- 
search necessary  to  solving  the  problem 
is  beyond  their  means.  This  has  been 
realized  for  many  years  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  perform- 
ing significant  national  studies  on  con- 
trolling fire. 

It  Is  time  to  expand  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  assisting  local  authori- 
ties fight  fixes.  The  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  establishes  a  compre- 
hensive framework  by  which  we  can  at- 
tack the  fire  problem  on  several  fronts 
simultaneously. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Fire 
Bureau  will  be  the  focal  point  for  coor- 
dinating the  Federal  fire  program.  It  will 
undertake  public  education,  technology, 
and  data  collection  programs.  Public  edu- 
cation will  avail  itself  of  the  mass  media 
and  public  service  advertising.  It  will  con- 
centrate its  message  on  the  two  groups 
most  vulnerable  to  fires,  the  young  and 
the  elderly.  The  flre  technology  program 
will  investigate  a  wide  variety  of  fire 
safety  eqiiipment.  Fire  sprinklers  and 
alarms  must  be  built  to  work  right  the 
first  time — there  may  be  no  second  time. 
Protective  clothing  and  breathing  appa- 
ratus must  be  improved  for  our  fire- 
men. Data  collection  will  give  us  a  bet- 
ter overall  picture  of  the  causes  of  fire, 
and  the  tecliniques  which  best  prevent 
fires. 

TiUe  I  also  establislies  a  U.S.  Fire 
Academy.  This  recognizes  that  our  con- 
quest of  fire  will  not  come  about  by  sheer 
brawn  but  by  teaching  men  to  use  the 
latest  technology.  It  will  teach  basic  con- 
cepts and  advanced  techniques  to  fire- 
men from  all  over  tlie  country.  The  Fire 
Academy  will  foster  tlie  high  profession- 
al i.sm  which  our  firemen  have  earned. 

Title  n  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Fire  Research  Center  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
will  be  devoted  to  basic  and  applied  re- 
.scarch  on  fire  prevention  and  control. 
The  materials  we  use  to  build  and  fur- 
nish our  homes  must  confonn  with  a  set 
of  standards  which  provide  at  least  a 
minimal  level  of  fire  safety  for  the  occu- 
pants. 


Other  areas  of  research  will  Include: 
The  effects  of  flre  and  smoke  on  humans; 
the  hazards  caused  by  exposure  to  fire; 
and  improved  first  aid  methods  for  fire 
victims.  This  research  recognizes  that 
some  fires  probably  will  occur  despite  our 
best  efforts.  We  must  strive  to  reduce  the 
human  suffering  of  fire  victims. 

Title  HI  of  the  act  carries  on  this 
theme  of  alleviating  human  suffering  by 
establishing  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  program  to  improve  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  bum  victims.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  dissemination  of 
NIH's  expertise  by  setting  up  local  burn 
centers,  bium  units,  and  bum  programs. 
In  conclusion,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  insure  loans  made  to  nursing 
homes  for  the  purposes  of  installing  fire 
safety  equipment.  The  aggravated  trag- 
edy of  nursing  home  fires  Is  a  source  of 
national  shame.  This  provision  will  help 
rectify  a  situation  long  In  need  of  help. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  Pire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  as  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  one  of  our  oldest  scourges. 
The  bill  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lead  the  way  in  tackling  the 
problem.  While  the  Federal  Government 
may  lead  the  way,  the  road  ultimately 
ends  on  every  residential  street  and  by- 
way in  our  country.  In  fact,  it  ends  at  our 
doorstep. 

The  debate  today  has  adequately  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Although  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  11989, 
I  would  stress  that  this  need  may  be  in- 
adequately met  by  the  funding  levels  of 
the  House  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
conference  with  the  Senate  this  Inade- 
quacy is,  to  the  degree  possible,  corrected. 
I  am  hopeful  in  the  years  ahead  we 
can  fully  utilize  the  skill  and  expertise  of 
this  Center  as  we  move  to  develop  and 
implement  the  program. 

In  making  this  contribution  we  will 
be  involved  In  a  nimiber  of  areas  Includ- 
ing a  research  and  develc^Mnent  pro- 
gram, a  training  and  education  program, 
and  a  national  system  of  fire  data  and 
information.  These  are  all  worthwhile 
endeavors  and  I  look  forward  to  their  ini- 
tiation. However,  I  did  want  to  briefiy 
comment  on  one  of  these  programs  with 
which  I  am  very  familiar  and  which  I 
believe  merits  special  comment.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  for  a  program  of 
improved  treataient  and  rehabilitation  of 
burn  victims.  I  am  privileged  to  have  in 
my  district  the  University  of  Michigan 
Bum  Center.  Headed  by  Dr.  Irving  Fel- 
ler, this  center  Is  renowned  for  its  pio- 
neering work  in  this  field.  It  has,  as  many 
publications  have  pointed  out,  "given 
second  Uves"  to  bum  victims.  I  have 
visited  the  center  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions smd  beUeve  that  any  assistance  we 
provide  will  be  returned  manifold  in 
benefits  to  those  who  have  been  badly 
burned. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Caicp)  . 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  of- 
fer my  support  for  H.R.  11989,  the  Pire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  sub- 


committee chairman,  Mr.  John  Davis  of 
Georgia,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Congressman  Mosher  of  Ohio. 
for  their  leadership  in  drafting  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  associated  with  this  landmark  bill 
and  look  forward  to  its  successful  passage 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  personal  belief 
that  too  few  Americans  realize  the  for- 
midable losses  which  this  Nation  suffers 
each  year  because  of  fire.  On  the  averaee. 
every  minute  of  every  hour  of  the  day 
there  is  a  fire  in  an  American  home.  And 
on  the  average,  each  day  approximately 
175  Americans  are  killed  or  left  perma- 
nently disfigured  by  fire.  This  tragic  toll 
is  far  too  high  tmd  must  be  reduced. 

Statistics  on  destruction  of  lives  and 
property  in  the  United  States  are  all  the 
more  discouraging  when  compared  to  the 
death  and  damage  rates  in  many  foreign 
countries.  As  an  example,  our  death  rate 
from  fires  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Canada,  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  6^2  times  that  of  Japan. 
Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  must 
increase  its  efforts  to  reduce  these  losses 
by  focusing  public  attention  smd  mobiliz- 
ing public  resources.  This  in  fact  is  pre- 
cisely the  thrust  of  the  legislation  at 
hand:  The  bill  now  before  us  seeks  to 
revitalize  and  expand  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  our 
catastrophic  fire  problem. 

In  drawing  up  H.R.  11989,  the  com- 
mittee based  its  legislation  not  only  upon 
our  own  intensive  hearings  but  also  upon 
the  results  of  a  comprehensive  2-year 
study  undertaken  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pire  Prevention 
and  Control.  It  was  particularly  Interest- 
ing to  me  that  the  Commission's  report 
identified  as  one  of  the  highest  priority 
safety  functior^s  that  of  providing  a 
training  and  education  program.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  is  recommending 
that  a  U.S.  FHre  Academy  be  established 
as  a  part  of  the  suggested  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety.  The  new  Bureau  in 
turn  would  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  personally  feel  that  better  training 
and  education  for  our  fireflghters  is  of 
critical  importance.  The  problem  v.ith 
the  training  offered  today  Is  that  it  is 
far  from  uniform  In  quality.  This  results 
in  highly  effective  course  work  being 
available  in  some  areas  of  our  countr>- 
while  in  other  areas  there  Is  very  little 
I  point  out,  however,  that  the  bill  does 
recognize  the  existence  within  the  United 
States  of  an  established  s>-stem  for  fire 
training.  This  system  now  provides  basic 
training  to  recruit  firefighters  and  cer- 
tain advanced  training  in  special  fires,  as 
well  as  some  other  types  of  training:. 
But,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  training  now  available,  in  addition  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  limited  manage- 
ment training  offered  for  flre  chiefs. 
there  is  a  compelling  need  to  supplement 
current  local  and  regional  programs. 
Thus  the  role  of  the  Academy  in  sup- 
plementing the  present  system  will  be  to 
fill  the  gaps  where  there  Is  now  no  activ- 
ity and  to  improve  ongoing  programs  as 
necessary. 

Clearly,  the  Academy  plays  a  key  role 
as  it  is  to  take  the  lead  in  achieving  a 
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greater  professionalism  among  fiie  fire 
services  and,  wtiere  an  impronrement 
would  result,  to  break  away  from  con- 
ventional approaches  by  Introducing 
more  progressive  and  imaginative  tech- 
niques and  technology.  In  eCfect,  the 
Academy  is  to  serve  as  the  principal  ve- 
liicle  by  which  to  introduce  new  material 
and  knowledge  into  the  practices  of  the 
fire  services. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the 
legislation  addresses  itself  to  the  Acad- 
emy facility  proper.  Specifically,  the 
Academy  will  consist  of  whatever  build- 
ings and  special  facilities,  staff  and  other 
personnel  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  its  programs.  The  actual  loca- 
tion of  the  Academy  will  be  the  selection 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  after  he 
takes  into  account  such  factors  as  travel 
distance  for  students  and  local  environ- 
mental suitability.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  also  permitted  to  designate 
more  than  one  single  site  if  he  deems  it 
desirable. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  strongly  that  close  consid- 
eration be  given  to  establishing  the  Fire 
Academy  at  an  institution  which  has  the 
appropriate  background  and  experience 
in  fire  training.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  may  be  a  number  of  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  which  meet 
this  criteria  but  I  would  cite  as  one  par- 
ticularly imique  example  the  Oklahoma 
State  University  in  Stillwater,  Okla. 

I  personally  believe  that  OSU,  which 
is  known  among  fire  experts  as  the  "West 
Point  of  Fire  Service,"  would  be  an  out- 
standing location  for  the  new  Academy. 
The  superb  work  which  is  conducted  at 
the  university  in  such  areas  as  fire 
science,  fire  technology,  and  fire  protec- 
tion publications  has  received  national 
recognition  by  experts  in  the  field.  In 
fact,  the  OSU  fire  technology  degree 
program,  which  was  started  in  1937,  is 
the  oldest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  question,  there 
are  any  number  of  potential  sites  for 
the  future  Plre  Academy,  but  it  is  my 
conviction  that  because  of  the  impeccable 
credentials  of  Oklahoma  State  University 
plus  its  excellent  geographical  location 
that  no  institution  is  as  well  qualified  as 
OSU.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  give  close  con- 
sideration to  locating  the  Academy  at 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  11989  as  it  envisions  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
fires  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  also  indi- 
cated to  the  committee  that  it  is  ready 
and  eager  to  manage  the  activiti«  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  there- 
fore commend  this  legislaticm  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  them  to  join  with  me  in 
offering  this  bill  our  unqualified  suKJort 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

I  Mr.  CONLAN  ) . 

^  Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11989.  The  Fire  PreveaUon 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  want  first  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  who  like  myself  have  sup- 
Dorted  and  cosponsored  this  bill. 
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other  speakers  have  recited  in  detail 
statistics  about  the  thousands  of  deaths 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  we  suffer 
each  year  from  fires.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  repeat  the  numbers;  we  know  the 
Nation  has  a  problem.  The  question  is — 
what  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  we  do 
not  want  another  program  of  massive 
Federal  intrusion  into  local  affairs.  Yet, 
I  believe  there  is  a  proper  Federal  role  iii 
the  area  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 
This  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  role  does  not 
tread  on  local  responsibilities  but  is  a 
supplement  to  local  efforts. 

H.R.  11989  acknowledges  both  the  ex- 
istence and  limitations  of  training  estab- 
lishments already  in  operation  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Through  the  pres- 
ent training  system,  most  firefighters  get 
good  training  in  basic  and  intermediate 
flreflghting  skills.  However,  there  are 
limitations  related  to  advanced  or  very 
special  fireflghting  skills,  for  example 
aircraft  or  chemical  fires,  and  manage- 
ment and  command  training  for  fire  offi- 
cers. The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  see 

on  a  local  level  there  is  simply  not  enough 
demand  for  such  specialized  or  advanced 
courses.  However,  nationwide  there  is 
sufficient  need  for  specialized  training 
Recognizing  this  need,  the  US.  Fire 
Academy  is  created  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  also  point  out 
that  under  H.R.  11989,  the  Academy  will 
not  be  sequestered  in  one  central  location. 
It  will  reach  out  to  the  volunteers  and 
others  who  cannot  attend  courses  far 
from  home,  by  preparation  of  training 
aids,  offering  correspondence  courses, 
sponsoring  and  staffing  local  workshops, 
and  by  training  instructors  who  will  re- 
turn to  the  local  firefighting  organiza- 
tions. 

A  similar  situation  occurs  in  the  case  of 
research  on  fire  problems.  No  single  local 
department  can  justify  spending  its 
funds  on  general  research,  yet  research 
can  save  lives  and  prevent  injuries.  There 
is  fire-related  research  now  being  done 
by  various  Federal  agencies. 

Research  now  being  carried  out  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  has  developed  an 
improved  protective  coat  for  firefighters. 
The  Bureau  and  NASA  are  jointly  fund- 
ing the  field  testing  of  an  improved  fire- 
fighters breathing  apparatus  developed 
by  NASA.  Each  of  these  projects  should 
reduce  fireflghthig  injuries  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  firefighters  to  be  more 
effective.  Research  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  FoundaUon  has  shown 
that  the  large  majority  of  fire  deaths  are 
caused  by  smoke  or  toxic  gas  inhalation. 
Also,  basic  research  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  examining  fire  ignition  and 
flame  spread.  The  knowledge  gained  in 
such  research  will  be  used  to  develop 
more  accurate  and  usable  flammabillty 
tests  for  building  materials. 

There  is  a  need  to  coordinate  and 
stimulate  this  basic  research  so  HR 
11989  creates  within  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  a  Fire  Research  Center.  The 
Center  will  provide  the  research  and  test- 
ing. The  results  will  become  a  national 
tool  to  enable  the  local  jurlsdlct.tons 
through  their  own  fire  code,  and  fire- 
fighting  efforts  to  apply  the  latest  meth- 
ods to  reduce  fire's  deaths  and  losses. 


The  area  of  data  is  another  example 
of  the  need  for  Federal  assistance.  Pire- 
incident  data  must  be  collected,  volun- 
tarUy,  by  the  local  fire  departments.  The 
local  department  may  not  see  patterns 
merging  or  may  see  false  patterns  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  fires  and  the  random,  sporadic  nature 
of  accidental  fire.  Yet,  if  such  data  is 
assembled  and  analyzed  nationally,  as 
this  bill  provides,  clear  patterns  will 
emerge  from  the  much  larger  number  of 
incidents.  Tlius  a  national  data  system 
will  identify  pr  >blems,  suggest  prior- 
ities, and  monitor  the  success  of  activ- 
ities to  reduce  fire  loss. 

One  last  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  fire  service  per- 
sonnel and  organizations  are  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  care  with  which 
H.R.  11989  is  drawn,  for  local  fire  pro- 
tection organizations  vary  from  volun- 
teer, paid  full-time  fire  protection,  to 
private  industry  contract  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  the  record  that  in  my  district  in 
Arizona  many  of  the  municipalities 
have  contracted  with  private  organiza- 
tions as  their  sole  source  of  fire  protec- 
tion. This  has  proven  to  be  a  very  effec- 
tive system. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  staff  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  that  it  Is  our 
intent  that  these  private  organizations 
are  included  under  ttie  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Therefore,  no  firefighter  will  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  opportimitles  and 
facilities  created  in  this  bill. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides for  a  limited  and  balanced  Fed- 
eral role  which  includes  activities  in  re- 
search, date  analysis,  and  training. 
Carefully  limiting  the  Federal  role  has 
three  benefits.  First,  we  are  able  to  make 
the  coverage  broad — we  do  not  have  to 
try  to  restrict  what  we  mean  by  a  "fire 
department."  Second,  since  we  know  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  intru- 
sive, we  can  encourage  outreach  train- 
ing activities  by  the  Plre  Academy. 
Third,  and  most  importantly,  we  can 
leave  the  responsibility  for  fire  at  the 
local  level  where  It  belongs,  and  where 
local  people  can  control  It. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Cronin). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  H.R.  11989.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  has  been  clearly 
and  completely  documented  in  the  report 
•America  Burning"  written  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control.  This  report  covered  Amer- 
ica's fire  problem  in  great  detail  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  repeat  those  facts. 

The  fire  problem  was  also  discussed 
in  hearings  before  our  committee.  Let 
me  just  say  that  the  12.000  deaths  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Injuries  an- 
nually demand  action. 

The  most  forceful  recommendation 
of  the  National  Plre  Commission  and  a 
constant  theme  of  testimony  In  our  hear- 
ings was  that  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  should 
be  established  to  assist  In  training  a  more 
professional  fire  service  for  the  Nation. 
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Testimony  further  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  good  model  for  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy, 
the  British  Fire  Service  Technical  Col- 
lege in  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  better  un- 
derstand how  best  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
U.S.  Fire  Academy.  Chairman  John 
Davis  and  I  have  visited  the  British  Fire 
Services  Technical  College  at  Moreton- 
jn-Marsh.  England.  At  this  facility,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  World  War  II  bomber 
base,  there  are  modern  classrooms, 
teaching  laboratories,  dormitories,  din- 
ing halls,  and  so  forth,  that  rival  those  in 
any  American  college  or  university.  How- 
ever, the  outstanding  facilities  are  those 
for  teaching  firefighting  in  realistic  sit- 
uations. Thus  along  the  old  runways 
there  are  full-scale  models  of  a  ship — 
surrounded  by  water — a  warehouse,  a 
seven-story  tower,  a  commercial  block, 
petroleum  tanks,  and  manifolds,  and  a 
breathing  apparatus  training  building. 
Students  learn  theory  in  the  classrooms 
and  put  it  into  practice  in  these  realistic 
fire  situations.  The  Fire  Service  Techni- 
cal College  admirably  serves  the  British 
needs  and  provides  an  interesting  ex- 
ample for  us. 

However,  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  different.  First,  our 
country  Is  much  larger  and  a  single  cen- 
tral training  facility  is  probably  not 
practical.  Second,  there  is  in  existence 
in  this  country  at  the  State  and  local 
level  a  fairly  extensive  establishment  for 
basic  firefighting  training. 

What  is  needed  and  what  this  legisla- 
tion establishes  is  an  academy  to  supple- 
ment, not  duplicate  or  supplant,  the  ex- 
isting training  efforts.  There  are  needs 
for  higher  level  courses  for  officers — 
courses  in  strategy  and  command  and 
public  administration.  There  are  needs 
for  highly  technical  and  specialized 
courses  such  as  chemistry  for  arson  In- 
vestigation. Finally  the  local  training 
efforts  need  to  be  supported  through 
such  approaches  as  preparation  of  train- 
ing aids,  courses  for  instructors,  and  re- 
gional workshops  on  new  firefighting  or 
fire  prevention  techniques. 

H.R.  11989  has  several  provisions 
which  will  advance  the  Nation's  fire 
safety  performance,  but  most  important 
to  me  are  those  provisions  establishing 
a  U.S.  Plre  Academy  to  fill  the  needs  I 
have  just  described. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  fact  that 
in  most  commimities  the  fire  depart- 
ments are  the  primary  operational  Civil 
Defense  organization. 

In  England  we  found  that  the  local  fire 
departments  had  complete  responsibility 
for  civil  defense,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  emergency  created  by  the  com- 
plete devastation  caused  by  the  bomb- 
ing raids  during  World  War  n.  For  this 
reason  the  bill  provides  for  coordina- 
tion between  the  Fire  Academy  and  the 
Civil  Defense  Staff  College  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974. 


I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
this  measure  since  it  substantially  in- 
corporates many  provisions  outlined  in 
a  series  of  bills  in  which  I  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Steele,  in  sponsoring  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  confronted  with  an  alarming  and 
steady  iiicrease  in  fatalities  and  property 
losses  due  to  fire. 

In  Orange  County  in  New  York  State, 
which  is  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, for  the  year  1972,  deaths  and  seri- 
ous injuries  by  fire  totalled  55.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  when  multiplied  by  the  num- 
bers of  deaths  and  serious  injuries 
throughout  the  other  counties  in  our  50 
States,  this  total  can  be  staggering  .  .  . 
an  estimated  12.000  fatalities. 

In  world  standings,  the  United  States 
does  not  rank  high  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  fires.  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan  all  have  had  sub- 
stantially greater  success  in  preventing 
per  capita  death  rates  than  our  own 
countiY.  For  a  nation  that  has  led  the 
world  in  technological  advancement,  this 
is  not  a  laudable  record. 

Our  advanced  technology  has,  in  fact, 
fostered  increases  in  deaths  and  prop- 
erty losses.  The  infiux  of  high  rise  build- 
ings and  the  proliferation  of  synthetic 
materials,  many  of  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently fireproof,  are  creating  severe  fire 
hazards. 

While  we  cnn  be  proud  of  some  of  tl:ese 
advances,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
may  have  been  much  too  hasty  in  our  de- 
velopments without  adequately  preparing 
ourselves  against  the  risks  from  fire. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  price 
of  destructive  fire  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  at  least  $11.4  billion  a  year. 

The  1973  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Protection  and  Control 
entitled  "America  Burning,"  while  bring- 
ing some  startling  facts  to  light,  came 
up  with  some  sound  recommendations 
for  congressional  action.  It  is  partially 
as  a  result  of  this  thorough  report  that 
we  are  taking  this  action  today. 

By  this  legislation,  the  Congress  is  es- 
tablishing a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  for  acting  as  a  central  resource 
and  for  focusing  national  attention  on 
fire  prevention.  Within  this  National  Bu- 
reau, the  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  long-needed  U.S.  Fire  Academy,  for  ad- 
vanced training  and  educational  pro- 
grams in  fire-related  subjects. 

While  this  bill  may  not  be  the  final 
solution  for  preventing  and  controlling 
fires,  it  is  a  significant  step  in  recognizing 
this  high-priced  need — ^the  need  for  im- 
proving national  fire  safety. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  wholeheartedly 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Steele). 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  3 
years  ago,  I  became  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  major  new  national  effort  to 
reduce  the  staggering  loss  of  life  and 
property  damage  resulting  each  year 
from  the  ravages  of  fire.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  fire  experts  from  thoughout  the 
country,  I  developed  and  introduced  on 
February  2,  1972,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive package  of  fire  prevention  and  con- 


trol legislation  ever  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, including  legislation  to  create  a 
National  Fire  Academy  and  eight  other 
bills.  It  is  in  this  context.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  rise  to  offer  my  full  support  for 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

In  many  ways,  the  conversations  and 
the  research  I  undertook  paralleled  the 
extensive  investigation  later  conducted  by 
the  extremely  able  and  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research  and  Development.  Mr. 
Davis.  I  particularly  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  for  Chaii-man  Davis'  vigor- 
ous leadership  in  helping  to  obtain  ac- 
tion on  the  fire  problem  and  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  to  move  this  vital 
legislation  through  the  long  legislative 
process  as  quickly  as  he  did.  Similar  ap- 
preciation is  due  to  my  outstanding  col- 
league from  Ohio  <Mr.  Mosher*  who  has 
worked  effectively  for  this  legislation 
from  the  outset  and  who  has  proved  to 
be  an  invaluable  friend  of  the  Nations  2 
million  firefighters,  and  to  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  role  in  formulating  a  compre- 
hensive, omnibus  bill  from  the  fire  pro- 
posals referred  to  the  committee. 

In  retrospect,  my  real  awakening  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  fire  problem  began 
the  night  I  spent  with  Dennis  Smith  and 
Engine  Company  No.  82  in  the  South 
Bronx  section  of  New  York— which  has 
been  termed  the  busiest  firehouse  in  the 
world.  I  witnessed  a  case  of  arson  and 
three  other  fires  within  the  first  hour  of 
my  arrival.  It  quickly  became  apparent 
that  these  fires  occurred  every  night  in 
major  cities  across  the  country.  I  realize 
that  like  everyone  else,  my  tmderstand- 
ing  of  our  Nation's  fire  problem  came 
from  a  few,  spectacular  fires  which  were 
reported  in  local  papers  or  on  television. 
However,  the  most  important  part  of  a 
fire  story,  which  generally  goes  unre- 
ported, begins  after  the  fire,  when  indi- 
viduals must  put  the  pieces  back 
together. 

We  are  undertaking  an  enormous  job. 
The  mounting  fire  problem  has  been 
neglected  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
too  long.  We  must  seek  to  reduce  the 
total  net  annual  U.S.  fire  loss,  which  is 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  $114  bil- 
lion; to  change  the  publics  attitude 
about  fires;  to  provide  funds  for  effective 
programs;  and  to  lend  new  equipment 
and  better  educated  firefighters  into  an 
improved  firefighting  system.  In  short, 
we  are  being  asked  to  help  solve  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  traditionally  con- 
sidered exclusively  a  local  responsibility. 
But  I  consider  these  goals  both  justified 
and  of  the  greatest  vu-gency. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  that  during  the 
1  hour  of  debate  on  this  fire  bill,  it  is 
statistically  probable  that  300  destructive 
fires  will  begin  to  burn  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  time  they  are  suppressed, 
these  fires  will  have  caused  more  than 
$300,000  worth  of  property  damage.  One 
person  will  be  dead  with  40  individuals 
injured,  some  crippled  or  disfigured  for 
hfe. 

Since  I  first  introduced  my  9  fire 
proposals,  over  70  other  related  fire  bills 
have  been  referred  to  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  well  over  a 
quarter  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
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either  sponsored  or  cosponsored  fire  leg- 
islation. Certainly  there  has  never  been 
a  greater  recopnition  in  Congress  of  our 
Nation's  fire  problem  and  the  need  to 
take  positive  action  to  improve  our 
Nation  s  fire  prevention  and  firefi^hting 
program. 

Histoiy  shows  that  there  were  similar 
periods  of  concern  about  fire,  but  unfor- 
tunately, they  liave  been  followed  In 
every  case  by  long  periods  of  neglect  and 
inaction. 

One  of  the  first  such  periods  of  con- 
cern prompted  President  Trumans  Con- 
ference on  Fire  Prevention  in  1947.  Prom- 
ises were  made  and  recommendations 
were  written.  There  were  high  hopes  that 
these  promises  and  recommciidutioas 
would  be  implemented.  But  sadly,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  for  20  years  until  Con- 
gress passed  the  Fire  Researeh  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Two  more  specific  cases  further  illus- 
trate the  cycle  of  concern  and  neglect. 
One  period  of  concern  followed  the  1958 
fire  at  Chicago's  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels 
School  in  which  93  children  were  killed. 
Immediately,  we  closed,  condemned, 
razed,  and  renovated  thousands  of 
schools.  Yet.  in  the  10  years  that  fol- 
lowed, school  fires  increased  by  272  per- 
cent. Another  period  of  concern  fol- 
lowed a  fire  In  1962  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
when  firefighters  routinely  responded  to 
a  truck  fire  that  unexpectedly  and  tragic- 
ally blew  up  in  their  faces.  Pour  fire- 
fighters were  killed  and  six  other  per- 
sons were  hospitalized  with  injuries 
caused  by  exploding  chemicals.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Federal  Government  started  to 
develop  a  uniform  placarding  system  for 
marking  dangerous  cargoes.  But  once 
again,  effective  regulations  were  never 
implemented,  and  firefighters  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  are  httle  better 
informed  of  potential  cargo  dangers  to- 
day than  they  were  12  years  ago. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  a  continuing  focus  on  the  fire 
problem  within  the  Federal  Government. 

I   emphasize   the   word   "continuing" 

which  is  especially  critical  because  there 
have  been  many  Federal  programs  which 
have  been  undertaken,  but  which  have 
failed.  I  am  confident  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  will  not  fail  be- 
cause of  neglect  or  by  getting  lost  In  a 
maze  of  bureaucracy. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
change  our  Nation's  fire  priorities.  Today 
our  fire  safety  elTorts  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  suppress  fires  once  they  have 
begun  rather  than  preventing  them  be- 
fore they  occur.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  il- 
lustrated this  point  by  explaining  that 
about  95  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on 
fire  services  is  used  to  extinguish  fires: 
while  only  5  cents  is  spent  in  preventing 
fire.  Congress  must  recognize  that  a  full 
imderstanding  of  the  fire  problem  is 
needed  and  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  resources  to  compre- 
hend and  address  the  total  fire  danger 
our  society  and  technology  has  created 
for  us. 

The  fact  is  that  we  live  in  a  combus- 
tible society.  The  new  synthetic  fabrics 
that  are  wrinkleproof.  fadeproof,  and  al- 
most as  flammable  in  some  instances  as 
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a  book  of  matches,  are  wom  daily  by  all 
of  us.  We  furnish  our  homes  and  offices 
with  highly  flammable  synthetic  mate- 
rials that  many  times  emit  deadly  fumes 
when  burned.  The  chairs  we  sit  on  often 
contain  .such  toxic  substances,  and  com- 
monly the  mattresses  and  pillows,  and 
even  the  insulation  in  our  homes  and 
olfices  incorporate  these  dangerous  syn- 
thetics. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  a  need  for 
us  to  look  at  the  role  that  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  can  play  in  mobilizing  the 
iorces  of  the  Federal  Goveniment 
atjainst  the  fire  problem  and  the  un- 
conscionable los-s  of  more  than  12.000 
men,  women,  and  children  who  perish  in 
the  2.7  million  fires  v.hich  take  place 
yearly  in  the  United  States.  In  my  view, 
we  should  assess  which  steps  hold  the 
highest  priority  in  terms  of  results  fcr 
the  money  spent. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  embodies  three  objectives  which 
I  view  as  being  the  most  important  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  reducing  our  Nation's 
fire  problem. 

First,  is  the  creation  of  a  National  Fire 
Academy     responsible    for    conducting 
courses  and  developing  curriculums  for 
use  by  colleges  and  imiversities,  as  well 
as  local  training  centers.  Specifically,  the 
Academy  would  offer  courses  including 
techniques   of   fire   inspection   and   fire 
arson   investigation:    tactics   and   com- 
mand for  fire  situations;   the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  fire  depart- 
ments: civil  defense  operations:  courses 
for  training  instructors  and  courses  on 
fire-related  subjects  not  available  else- 
where.  Also   the  Academy   would   offer 
assistance  to  existing  local  training  cen- 
ters  and   encourage   additional   centers 
where  there  are  currently  none.  It  would 
help   colleges   and   universities   develop 
2-  and  4-year  degree  programs  in  fire 
engineering.  Of  particular  significance 
to  firefighters  across  the  Nation  is  the 
authorization  to  pay  students  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  attending  Acad- 
emy-approved courses  at  such  colleges, 
with  stipends  of  up  to  75  percent  for 
tuition,  travel,  and  subsistence  paid  to 
students  attending  the  Academy  itself. 
In  fact,  for  the  first  time  the  National 
Fire  Academy  would  provide  our  Nation 
with  a  continuing  educational  institution 
which  would  enrich  the  training  courses 
of  every  Are  department  in  the  country. 
For  the  first  time  it  would  allow  fire- 
fighters to  engage  in  a  systematic  ex- 
change of  information.  It  would  allow 
them  to  develop  nationwide  programs 
utilizing     new     technology     and     tech- 
niques. It  would  help  volunteer,  as  well 
as  paid,  departments  to  improve  their 
standards  and  training.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess, it  would  formally  recognize  the  ded- 
ication and  raw  courage  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  2  million  firefighters. 

The  second  key  objective  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  fire  data  clear- 
inghouse to  provide  a  better  imderstand- 
ing of  the  fire  problem  and  to  secure  ac- 
curate, reliable  data  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  expand  fire  technology  R.  &  D. 
programs.  Under  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us,  the  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce   would   collect  and 


analyze  data  in  order  to  give  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  Nation  s  fire  problem.  The  informa- 
tion would  serve  as  a  basis  to  establish 
priorities  and  select  those  areas  which 
need  immediate  attention.  And  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  provide  a  continuing 
focus  on  the  fire  problem,  the  data  would 
be  used  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the 
fire  safety  progrJim.  AU  of  this  would  be 
po.ssible  by  developing  a  standardized 
dita  reporting  system  and  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  in  gathering  data. 
The  third  objective  is  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  the  fire 
service. 

Manufacturers   of  fireflghting  equip- 
ment acknowledged  in  the  documentary 
film  "Firetrap"  that  there  is  far  too  little 
communication  between  fire  departments 
and  the  developers  of  fire  equipment.  The 
jcsult-s  can  be  disastrous.  Equipment  is 
sometimes  so  incompatible  that  neigh- 
boring  fire   departments    cannot   assist 
one  another  in  an  emergency  because  the 
hose  couplings  are  different  sizes.  Nearly 
60  different  sizes  are  sold  by  manufac- 
turers. When  I  visited  Engine  Company 
No.    82.    I    witnessed   firefighters   using 
the  same  kind  of  flammable  leather  fire 
helmets  that  have  been  in  use  for  over 
100  years,  even  though  safer  and  more 
practical  helmets  were  developed  many 
years  ago.  Additionally  many  firefighters 
are  injured  each  year  because  they  have 
to  hang  on  the  back  of  fire  trucks  for 
dear  life  on  the  way  to  a  fire.  In  other 
countries,  firefighters  ride  to  the  fire  in 
safety  in  a  special  vehicle  or  in  a  special 
cabin  behind  the  driver.  Another  grave 
danger  to  firefighters  is  the  Inadequate 
and  flammable  turnout  coats  they  wear. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  tested 
some  firecoats  which  proved  imable  to 
pass  the  flammability  standard  for  chil- 
dren's sleepwear.  One  final  part  of  the 
firefighters  ensemble,  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus, is  also  woefully  inadequate  be- 
cause of  its  weight  and  bulk.  It  is  so 
clumsy,  in  fact,  that  some  firefighters  re- 
fuse to  use  it. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  improve  the  firefighter's 
uniform  and  breathing  apparatus.  We 
can  make  great  progress  in  this  vital  area 
if  we  quickly  capitalize  on  NASA's  recent 
breakthroughs  in  firefighting  technolog>'. 
They  have  created  a  fire  suit  that  offers 
protection  from  1.500-degree  flame.  They 
have  constructed  a  breathing  system  that 
is  far  lighter,  smaller,  longer  lasting,  and 
more  efficient  than  current  models.  And 
they  have  produced  several  designs  of 
clothing  previously  known  in  the  fire- 
flghting profession. 

This  new  equipment  is  being  tested  in 
actual  fire  situations  by  several  paid  de- 
partments across  the  Nation  and  by  vol- 
imteer  firefighters  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut. 

Paid  and  volunteer  firefighters  alike 
have  responded  to  NASA's  innovations 
with  enthusiasm.  Now  we  must  insure 
that  such  new  equipment  is  mass-pro- 
duced and  distributed  by  private  in- 
dusti-y  as  quickly  as  it  is  developed. 

In  closing.  I  would  add  this  point:  Tlie 
full  effect  of  our  failure  in  the  area  of 
firefighting  equipment  Is  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  is  nothing  short  of  tragic.  At 
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least  170  firefighters  died  last  year  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
firefighters  were  injured.  We  will  never 
know  just  how  many  of  these  firefighters 
or  how  many  of  the  roughly  12.000  Amer- 
icans killed  each  year  by  fire  could  have 
been  saved  if  our  firefighters  were  pro- 
vided with  the  equipment  they  need  and 
deserve. 

I  hope  we  do  not  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  by  passing  this  bill  the 
Nations  fire  problem  will  disappear  over- 
night. Rather,  I  hope  it  will  be  viewed  as 
only  the  first  step,  the  turning  point  to- 
ward a  major  new  effort  by  our  country 
to  reduce  the  toll  of  fire. 

This  landmark  legislation  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
full-time  and  volunteer  firefighters  who 
plsice  their  lives  in  jeopardy  regularly  as 
part  of  their  dedication  and  sacrifice  as 
public  servants.  It  will  provide  essential 
benefits  to  our  Nation's  fire  service  simi- 
lar to  those  long  enjoyed  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  While  Congress  appro- 
priated on  average  over  $250  million  per 
year  between  1969  and  1972  for  law  en- 
forcement activities,  this  bill  authorizes 
a  modest  figure  of  only  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

To  return  to  a  point  I  made  earlier,  it 
Is  important  for  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  priorities  in  terms  of 
the  results  for  the  money  spent.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  calculated  that  if  a  5 
percent  reduction  in  fire  losses  could  be 
realized  annually,  the  Nation's  losses 
would  be  halved  in  about  14  years.  Or  to 
look  at  it  another  way,  a  5  percent  reduc- 
tion in  property  losses  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  $350  million  in  the  very  first  year. 
But  this  legislation  is  important  for  a 
reason  above  the  dollars  and  cents  saved. 
It  very  well  could  yield  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries resulting  from  fire.  And  In  our 
society,  where  we  place  the  highest  value 
on  human  life,  this  must  be  among  our 
highest  priorities. 

Mr.  SABASm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  Steele)  for  the  outstanding  work 
the  gentleman  >ias  done  in  this  effort, 
an  effort  that  is  not  only  appreciated  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  through- 
out the  country.  The  gentleman  has  done 
an  outstanding  job,  and  the  gentleman 
deserves  our  sincere  thanks  for  his 
concern. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemEin  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  compliment  him  on  those  re- 
marks. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  accept  it  for  the  very  cogent  reasons 
he  has  given  us.  Such  legislation  is  long 


overdue  and  I  am  glad  it  has  finally  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  pending  before  us.  H.R.  11989.  the 
proposed  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
thousands  of  full-time  and  volunteer 
firefighters  in  our  country  whose  lives 
and  expertise  are  put  on  the  line  daily 
on  our  behalf. 

TME    PURPOSE    OF    THIS    ACT 

H.R.  11989  would  enhance  the  national 
effort  to  more  effectively  control  the  oc- 
currence of  fires,  thereby  reducing  their 
threat  to  life,  limb,  and  property,  and  the 
inevitable  scars  associated  with  them 
and  their  terrible  aftermaths.  It  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  conunitment  of  the 
Congress  to  curb  the  incidence  of  fires 
and  damage  created  by  them. 
This  measure  would,  specifically — 
Create  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  and  a  Fire  Research  Center 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

Authorize  an  improved  treatment  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health ; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  extend  loan 
insurance  to  nursing  homes  for  fire  pre- 
vention  equipment ;    and 

Provide  reimbursement  for  local  fire- 
fighting  efforts  on  Federal  property. 
All  of  this  is  needed. 
Each  year  an  estimated  3.6  million  fires 
occur  nationwide,  killing  12,000  people 
and  causing  injvur  to  an  additional  300,- 
000.  Estimated  annual  losses  due  to  fires 
in  the  United  States  total  $11,400  billion. 
Title  I  of  the  biU  before  us  establishes 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety,  within 
which  will  be  established  a  U.S.  Fire 
Academy.  The  academy  will  conduct 
courses  in  all  aspects  of  firefighting  and 
provide  teacher  training  for  its  en- 
rollees — mostly  fire  service  personnel — at 
fees  set  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
academy.  In  addition,  it  will  develop  and 
rim  correspondence  courses,  workshops, 
seminars,  and  conferences;  encourage 
fire  programs  offered  by  State,  local,  and 
private  organizations  and  institutions: 
and,  promote  fire  prevention  education 
among  architects  amd  builders. 

The  superintendent  of  the  academy 
will  be  authorized  to  provide  stipends 
covering  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs 
for  students  attending  the  academy  or 
academy-approved  courses  at  other  uni- 
versities or  colleges,  as  well  as  providing 
scholarships  to  fire -engineering  students. 
The  superintendent  may  also  provide  in- 
stitutional assistance  of  up  to  $2,500 
annually  per  student  enrolled  in  ap- 
proved fire  research  and  engineering 
programs. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  at 
the  begiiming  of  this  93d  Congress  was 
H.R.  4094,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 


tion of  the  National  Fire  Academy.  The 
concept  contained  within  that  bill  has 
been  incorporated  within  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  pending  before  us. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly who  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  4094.  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  to  its  leadership,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  its  chairman,  and  Mr. 
MosHER  of  Oliio.  its  ranking  minority 
member,  for  incorporating  that  concept 
into  the  present  bill.  I  also  think  words 
of  praise  are  due  for  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  •  Mr.  Steele  » .  who  helped 
lead  this  effort. 

THE   COMPREHENSn-E    APPROACH    EMBODTED   IN 
THIS   BILL   IS    NECESSARY 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  prmcipal  merit  of  this 
bill:  The  use  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  fire  preven- 
tion, firefighting.  fire  damage  reduction, 
and  rehabilitation — of  both  property  and 
lives. 

When  H.R.  4094  was  introduced  on 
February  7.  1973,  it  was  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  package  designed 
to  attack  this  problem.  In  addition  to 
the  bill  to  create  the  National  Fire 
Academy.  I  cosponsored  the  following 
measures : 

H.R.  4095.  a  bill  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local 
communities  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of 
the  costs  of  training  programs  for  fire- 
men— a  proposal  incorporated  in  large 
measure  and  at  a  higher  percentage  rate 
as  authority  given  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  academy  in  the  bill  before  us: 

H.R.  4096,  a  bUl  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  for  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  fire  science  pro- 
grams— a  proposal  which  also  in  slightly 
amended  form  is  incorporated  in  the  bill 
now  pending: 

H.R.  4097.  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  local  fire  departments  in  the  pur- 
chase of  advanced  firefighting  equip- 
ment —  a  proposal  which  I  hope  will 
soon  be  the  subject  of  additional  action 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  House : 

H.R.  4098.  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  local  fire  departments  in  the 
purchase  of  firefighting  suits  and  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatuses  —  a 
measure  which  too  ought  to  be  soon 
considered: 

H.R.  4099,  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years  —  through  June  30. 1976  —  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
grams, an  assurance  which  we  now  have: 
and. 

H.R.  4100,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Fire  Data  and  Information  Clearing- 
house within  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  —  a  proposal  which  will  now 
be  administered  through  the  Fire  Re- 
search Center  within  that  Bureau,  as 
that  center  is  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  take  great  strides 
today,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
When  I  talk  to  men  like  Thomas  Ow- 
czarczak,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
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Committee  of  the  Western  New  York 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association,  or  Pat- 
rick Mangan,  Jr.,  the  president  of  fire- 
fi'^hters  Local  282  in  Buffalo,  or  Ronald 
D.  Feuerstein  of  the  Lancaster  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  or  Kenneth  Hoertz  of 
tiie  Elma  Volunteer  Fire  Co.  and  others 
I  know  how  much  more  we  have  to  do 
to  help  them  in  their  vahant  efforts. 
I  am  committed  to  that  undertaking. 
Mr.  STEELE.  I  tliank  the  Rentleman. 
Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ivill  tiie 
feenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  my  other  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  bill.  In  particular,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  He  is  the  one  who  sparked 
my  interest  in  this  legislation.  I  am  sure 
he  also  stimulated  the  interest  of  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  this 
legislation. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  accom- 
panymg  this  bill,  and  as  confirmed  to  me 
in  previous  discussions  with  Hobart  H. 
Eoswell,  the  fine  president  of  Local  644. 
Lincoln  Fire  Fighters  Association,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  the  six  areas  of  the  fire  prob- 
lem in  America  are  as  follows: 

First.  There  needs  to  be  more  emphasis 
on  fire  prevention. 

Second.  The  fire  services  need  better 
training  and  education. 

Third.  Americans  must  be  educated 
about  fire  safety. 

Fourth.  In  both  design  and  materlaLs, 

the  environment  in  which  Americans  live 

and  work  presents  unneces.sary  hazards. 

Fifth.  The  fire  protection  features  of 

buildings  need  to  be  Improved. 

Sixth.  Important  areas  of  research  are 
being  neglected. 

This  legislation  goes  a  long  way  in  an 
effort  to  help  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  merits  strong  support  of  all 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen>  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  In  congratulating  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  also  the  ranking 
minority  member.  However,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions In  this  bin  present  a  Jurisdictional 
problem  with  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  our 
chairman,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers).  I  just  visited  a 
minute  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  area  where  these  things 
can  be  ironed  out.  I  hope  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  will 
discuss  this  with  Mr.  Rogers,  wiio  I  as- 
sume will  later  speak  to  that  point. 

I  just  want  to  add  my  word  fropi  the 
minority  saying  we  hope  this  can  be 
worked  out.  because  these  Jurisdictional 
problems  are  sometimes  a  bit  sticky,  but 
committee  jurisdiction  needs  to  be  ad- 
liered  to  in  order  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  organization  as  to  our  efforts  on  these 
various  committees. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  has  made.  The  Burn 
Treatment  Centers  are  clearly  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  National  In.stitutes  of 
Health,  the  overview  of  which  comes 
under  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct  in  stating  this.  Our  in- 
tention is  not  to  get  into  the  medical 
end  of  it  at  all. 

I  recently  had  a  short  conference  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Rogers),  and  I  quite  agree  that  many 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  would  properly  come 
through  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  '.lave,  therefore, 
entered  into  an  informal  agreement  and 
am  preparing  an  amendment  which 
would  delete  the  actual  funds,  $2  mil- 
lion, which  are  allocated  to  the  NIH. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Nelsen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  would  care 
to  respond  so  tliat  we  may  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  tlie  genUcman 
for  yielding. 

We  have  had  discussions  here  with  the 
di-stingulshed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  has  agreed  that  this  subject  mat- 
ter is  one  which  falls  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  has  so  stated. 

The  reason  we  feel  somewhat  strongly 
about  this  is  because  if  we  let  every  bill 
that  comes  up  have  some  authority  where 
people  could  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations without  funneling  it 
through  the  basic  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction,  we  are  going  to  have  so 
many  authorizations  that  we  could  never 
keep  track  of  what  Is  happening. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
has  been  kind  enough  to  recognize  this, 
and  he  says  he  will  take  care  of  this 
problem  by  an  amendment,  and  then  he 
will  handle  the  matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  get  assurance  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has 
authorization  on  this  that  the  correct 
channels  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
want  to  have  assurance,  however,  from 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  that 
they  are  very  much  interested  in  and 
concerned  with  the  bum  centers  and 
that  we  can  develop  a  cooperatlTe  ar- 
rangement so  that  we  can  authorize  ad- 
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ditional  funds  for  research  in  coopera- 
tion with  this  bill  as  we  proceed.  Can 
the  chairman  give  me  assurances  that 
they  are  working  on  this  program? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  tlie 
program.  I  might  say  we  feel  the  author- 
ization of  $2  million  probably  would  not 
move  us  very  far  at  this  time  for  the 
HEW  estimates  a  burn  center  would  cost 
between  $1.2  and  $1.5  million  for  the 
first  year  and  about  $800,000  to  1  mil- 
lion a  year  thereafter,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  have  as  many  as  25  centers 
all  at  once. 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  does  the  gentleman  also  recog- 
nize the  need  to  have  burn  centers 
throughout  tlie  country  to  support  the 
work  that  is  going  on? 

r.Ir.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  this.  Many  hospitals 
are  setting  up  burn  centers  along  with 
the  trauina  centers  and  emergency  med- 
ical facilities  as  well. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

GOODLINC). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  can  say  every- 
thing I  want  to  say  in  2  minutes.  I  had 
no  idea  I  was  going  to  take  part  hi  this 
bill,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  this  is  one  more 
instance  where  emotion  takes  over  and 
good  judgment  goes  out.  I  trust  the  sup- 
porters of  tills  amendment  have  the  ways 
and  means  of  raising  the  money  that 
tills  particular  bill  is  going  to  require. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  on  a  bullet- 
proof vest  before  I  oppose  this  bill.  I  can 
assure  the  gentlemen  I  do  not,  but  I 
still  want  to  talk  against  the  bill,  even 
though  I  know  the  skids  are  greased. 

Tornadoes  are  very  prevalent  and  I  as- 
sume that  any  time  now  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bill  to  prevent  tornadoes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  a  few  questions  if  he 
will  respond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in 
fiscal  year  1974  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  had  allocated  $4  million  for 
this  purpose.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  the 
House  what  was  done  with  that  $4  mil- 
lion, how  much  has  been  spent  and  w  hat 
did  we  derive  from  the  $4  million? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  talking  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Commerce  Department  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  which  was  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  pro- 
gram, under  the  National  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  for  fiscal  year  1974,  which 
shows  $4  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  They  have  an 
ongoing  program  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  where  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  fire  research.  The  other  fire  research 
is  done  by  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1967  or  1968.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  research. 

Mr  GOODLING.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  an  example  of  what  they  did 
specifically?  Can  he  give  us  something 
specific? 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  One  thing  they 
did  was  to  test  the  flammabillty  of  car- 
peting. One  way  they  did  that  was  to  take 
a  sheet  of  metal  with  a  hole  in  It  and  drop 
a  pill  in  the  center  of  that  hole  and 
measure  how  far  the  carpet  burned  be- 
fore the  flame  went  out. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Some  time  ago  this 
Ctongress  set  up  a  bureau  which  has  five 
Commissioners  to  look  Into  standards  of 
safety.  Is  that  not  a  duplication  of  effort? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  know 
what  bureau  the  gentleman  Is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  have  forgotten  the 
exact  name  of  the  bureau.  I  used  the 
name  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  was  a 
Fire  Commission  set  up. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  It  Is  not  the  Fire 
Commission.  This  Is  a  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Safety. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  did  not 
come  out  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  realize  that,  but  it 
is  a  complete  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  must  have  reference  to  the 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission 
which  has  to  do  with  consumer  products 
and  In  my  view  has  no  relevancy  what- 
ever to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  check,  he  will  find  that  Com- 
mission is  doing  a  great  deal  of  what  Is 
proposed  here. 

One  more  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  that  is  a 
consiimer  problem.  They  go  Into  such 
things  as  children's  pajamas  and  toys 
and  things  like  that,  but  that  Is  a  con- 
sumer problem.  This  bill  Is  designed  to 
fight  the  broad  subject  of  flre  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  to  learn  how  to  prevent 
fire. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  One  more  question. 
How  much  at  this  $7.5  million  is  budgeted 
for  this  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have 
1  more  minute,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  genUe- 
man  was  noticing  a  minute  ago,  we  had 
agreed  to  strike  $2  million  out  of  the 
bill.  That  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
the  burn  imit. 

Mr.  QOODLINQ.  But  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  it  Is  $7.5  miUion? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. I  have  agreed  to  strike  out  $2  mil- 
lion of  that  and  let  the  authorization  for 
that  come  through  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  That 
leaves  cwily  $5.5  million  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  How  much  of  this  is 
budgeted? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is  all 
budgeted. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  more  request  for  time.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  L.\NDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
experienced  a  very  severe  fire  in  my 
business  on  January  24.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  be  up  here  speaking  against  this 
bill,  but  I  must  carry  through  a  bit  with 


the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gtoodling). 

We  are  already  spending  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  fire  prevention  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Also,  we  have  universities, 
States,  and  cities  that  have  fire  training 
academies.  This  is  another  one  of  those 
friendly  Utile  bills  that  authorized  only 
$5.5  million  to  start,  and  then  goes  quick- 
ly to  $15  million  and  $20  million. 

I  must  remind  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  and  myself  that  the  interest  on 
our  national  debt  has  more  than  doubled. 
I  repeat,  more  than  doubled,  during  my 
short  time  in  Congress,  going  from  $14.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  an  amaz- 
ing $29.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Now,  if  this  is  such  a  good,  necessary 
bill,  why  do  not  the  proponents  move 
along  with  it  a  companion  bill  providing 
for  the  tax  increases  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  its  cost? 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  too,  that 
the  administration  opposes  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate flre  research  center  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  a  rather  superflcial  ex- 
ercise in  more  bureaucracy,  more  cost, 
without  a  resulting  return  on  the  tax- 
payers money;  so  with  thiis  brief  ex- 
planation, I  will  be  voting  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  participate 
in  the  committee  effort  which  produced 
this  legislation  and  to  have  been  able  to 
work  closely  with  our  very  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  John  Davis.  I  feel  this 
act  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation, 
fully  deserving  the  unanimous  support 
which  the  committee  provided  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man  has  always  had 
an  ambivalent  relationship  with  fire.  It 
has  protected  him  but  it  has  also  fright- 
ened him.  It  has  provided  warmth  to  his 
home  but  it  has  also  injured  him.  It  has 
ccmtributed  substantially  to  his  current- 
day  prosperity  but  it  has  also  destroyed 
his  possessioxis  and  his  environment.  / 
Throughout  the  ages,  however,  man 
has  been  more  and  more  able  to  control 
flre  and  use  it  for  beneficial  purposes. 
But  he  has  never  learned  to  completely 
control  it  and  this  Is  particularly  so  in 
20th  century  America. 

It  Is  a  documented  fact  that  fire 
strikes  a  home  in  the  United  States  on 
the  average  of  every  minute  of  every 
day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  injuries 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  property  dam- 
age are  the  result.  If  this  same  problem 
with  this  kind  of  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion were  a  public  health  problem  it 
would  be  labeled  an  "epidemic" — an  epi- 
demic which  reached  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  the  Nation's  65 
million  residential  dwellings  in  1971. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  United 
States  reports  13  fires  for  every  1,000  of 
its  residents.  Japan,  also  a  highly  indus- 
trialized nation,  records  only  0.61  fires 
per  1.000  population.  Japan  also  has  only 
2.9  fire  deaths  per  million  population 
while  the  United  States  records  57.1. 

As  if  further  emphasis  Is  needed,  I 
would  also  point  out  that  during  the  10 
years  ending  In  1972,  3  times  as 
many  Americans  died  In  fires  as  died  in 
the  Vietnam  war — 143,550  versus  49.925 


This  averages  out  to  over  12.000  Ameri- 
cans killed  annually  by  fire  alone. 

Another  190.000  are  injured  by  fire 
each  year — tens  of  thousands  of  them 
seriously  enough  to  require  special  medi- 
cal treatment.  And  there  are  only  mini- 
mal resources  and  facilities  to  provide 
them  with  the  type  of  specialized  care 
which  they  require.  In  fact,  fewer  than 
100  of  this  country's  6,000  general  hos- 
pitals provide  specialized  burn  care.  In 
addition,  there  are  only  12  centers  in  this 
country  which  can  properly  be  cla.ssified 
as  medical  burn  centers. 

One  reason  for  the  cost  and  scarcity 
of  treatment  centers  is  a  lack  of  basic 
knowledge  about  bums  and  the  body's 
ability  to  heal  from  this  type  of  injur>-. 
The  amount  of  money  being  devoted  to 
bum  research  has  been  minuscule  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  approximately 
$1.25  million  on  bum  research  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  12.000  annual 
death  toll.  By  contrast.  $34  million  was 
spent  on  research  into  renal  disease— 
which  kills  9,000  Americans  annually — 
and  $16  million  on  hypertension — which 
kills  16,000  Americans  annually. 

Another  way  of  defining  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fire  problem  is  to  analyze 
the  enormous,  complex  system  which  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  to  combat  fires. 
There  are  more  than  20.000  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States  with  200.- 
000  paid  firefighters  and  20  million  volun- 
teers. And  from  any  perspective,  fire- 
fighting  is  a  hazardous — and  costly- 
occupation.  Injury  rates  for  paid  fire- 
fighters are  two  to  three  times  the  na- 
tional average  Tor  that  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries.  Also,  injury  rates  for 
volunteers  are  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  for  paid  firemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  a  comprehensive  bill 
designed  to  alter  these  horrible  statis- 
tics by  improving  research,  training,  and 
education.  Primary  emphasis,  of  course, 
is  placed  upon  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fires. 

The  act  is  in  no  way  intended,  however, 
to  supplant  State  and  local  efforts  at 
minimizing  fire  losses;  rather,  the  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  supplement  these 
many  worthwhile  efforts. 

To  cite  just  one  example  of  this  co- 
operative relationship  I  mention  the  cre- 
ation of  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  which  is 
called  for  by  H.R.  11989.  This  facUity  will 
provide  access  to  the  most  advanced  sci- 
entific, technological,  and  educational 
concepts.  Instruction  wUl  be  offered  to 
as  many  firefighters  as  possible  from 
around  the  country  who  will  take  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  will  also  offer  manage- 
ment and  administration  courses  for 
senior  officers  and  establish  a  system  of 
correspondence  courses  to  permit  train- 
ing to  be  taken  whUe  the  firefighter  re- 
mains with  his  local  unit.  It  wiU  also  sup- 
port and  encourage  education  and  train- 
ing programs  at  the  local  level  such  as 
in  universities  and  community  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  axe  many  addi- 
tional important  and  innovative  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  As  a  number  of  these 
have  been  discu.ssed,  I  would  therefore 
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simply  add  my  support  to  this  slgmiflcant 
piece  of  legislation  and  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  In  reducing  t^e  pro- 
portions of  this  Nation's  fire  problem. 

Mr.   TEAOUE.   Mr.  Chairman,  losses 
from  fires  have  reached  very  high  levels 
in  the  United  States.   Each  year  more 
than  12.000  persons  lose  their  lives  as  a 
direct  result  of  fires  and  many  tens  of 
thousands  are  injured  and  maimed.  Close 
to  200  of  those  lost  are  firefighters  who 
die   in   the  performance   of   their  dan- 
gerous duty.  The  los,ses  in  property  are 
equally  large,  and  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $2  billion  each  year.  Other  indirect 
costs  of  fire,   for  example  the  cost  of 
maintaining  fire  departments,  may  total 
another  $8  billion  per  year.  The  preven- 
tion and  control  of  fires  is  and  must  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  local  author- 
ities.  But  if  the  trend  of  growiag  fire 
losses  is  to  be  halted  and  reversed,  the 
Federal  Government  must  make  a  con- 
tribution in  certain  fields  where  only  a 
national  effort  can  provide  the  seeded 
initiative  and  effort.  This  bill  is  aimed 
at  flllmg  that  need. 

The  need  for  improvement  in  all  areas 
of  fire  prevention  and  control   is  evi- 
dent. It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  reduction  and  pre- 
vention of  fires  and  in  the  reduction  of 
the  losses  resulting  from  fires.  If  enacted, 
the  bill  would  set  policies  for  Pfederal 
activities  in  this  field  and  establish  an 
agency  to  deal  with  fire  safety  matters. 
As  a  result  of  5  days  of  hearings,  itudy 
of  the  National  Fire  Commission  rqport, 
"America  Burning. "  and  personal  Qiem- 
ber  and  staff  involvement  and  stu4y  of 
the    fire    problem,    the    committee:  has 
found   that  the  United  Sates  hasj  the 
highest  rates  of  death  and  property  loss 
from  fire  of  any  industrial  nation;  "that 
these  losses  are  unacceptable;  that  while 
fire  prevention  and  control  is  prcaaerly 
a  local  responsibility,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  of  invaluable  assistance; 
that  both  flreflghting  and  civil  d^ense 
programs  can  benefit  from  closer  co- 
operation; that  there  is  need  for  profes- 
sional training  for  the  fire  services?  that 
additional  research  is  needed  in  theiarea 
of  fire  safety;  that  there  is  a  need  lor  a 
national  flre  data  system:  that  the?U.S. 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  rehi&lli- 
tatlon    of    bum    victims    are    severely 
limited  in  number;  and  that  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  research,  datajand 
training   needs   to   be   strengrthened   tn 
order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  d.  the 
Nation's  firefighters.  ' 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  in:' the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National 
Bureau  of  Fire  Safety,  the  "Fire  i3u- 
reau."  headed  by  a  presidentially  iap- 
pointed  director.  The  Fire  Bureau  sjiall 
be  the  Federal  focus  of  efforts  to  imj^ove 
the  Nation's  flre  prevention  and  con- 
trol. To  this  end.  the  Fire  Bureau  5wlll 
undertake  programs  of  technology  d^'el- 
opment.  training  and  education,  ^^ta 
collection  and  analysis,  public  educaGlon, 
and  other  efforts.  In  cooperation  frith 
State  and  local  governments,  which  Con- 
tinue to  have  the  primary  responslb|ity, 
and  with  the  private  sector.  The  |D1- 
rector  is  instructed  to  insure  that  resfclts 
of  the  Bureau's  work  are  widely  avail- 
able and  to  encourage  their  use  wl|ere 
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applicable.  This  last  item  recognizes  the 
diffuseness  and  diversity  of  the  fire  com- 
munity which  makes  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  utilization  of  new  informa- 
tion particularly  difficult. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  explain  the 
activities  to  be  Included  in  the  Fire  Bu- 
reau in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  bill. 
The  Director  is  instructed  to  under- 
take a  continuing  and  extensive  pro- 
gram of  public  education  in  fire  safety 
and  fire  prevention.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  this  include  pro- 
prams  in  the  schools,  training  for  teach- 
ers, mass  media/public  service  advertLs- 
ing.  and  educational  materials.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Director  shall  collab- 
orate with  other  organizations  in  this 
field  and  that  the  program  shall  include 
.special  messages  targeted  for  particular- 
ly vulnerable  groups,  such  as  the  young 
and  the  elderly.  In  recognition  of  the 
apathy  which  greets  most  current  ef- 
forts in  public  education,  the  Director 
is  instructed  to  conduct  research  into 
new  methods  of  public  education. 

The  Director  shall  develop  new  tech- 
nology for  flre  safety  to  include  both 
equipment  and  techniques.  This  section 
of  the  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  new 
technology  in  flre  protection  and  also 
recognizes  that  this  must  be  proven  tech- 
nology. Because  of  the  sporadic,  surprise 
nature  of  flre  incidents  and  because 
lives  are  at  stake,  equipment  must  func- 
tion correctly  the  flrst  time,  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  sprinklers,  after  long 
standby  periods.  Thus  testing,  evalua- 
tion, acceptance,  and  validation  test  pro- 
cedures, operation  tests  demonstration 
projects,  and  actual  flre  Investigations 
are  Included.  In  the  area  of  techniques 
the  Director  shall  develop  purchase  spec- 
ifications and  standards  for  equipment. 
Further  in  the  area  of  techniques  the 
Director  shall  conduct  research  on  the 
management  and  operation  of  flre  de- 
partments, on  fire  department  produc- 
tivity, and  on  flre  service  personnel 
needs  and  problems. 

The  thrust  here  is  to  develop  tech- 
niques and  guidelines  to  enable  the  flre 
chief  to  utilize  his  manpower  and  equip- 
ment and  resources  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

Finally,  the  blU  recognizes  that  there 
exists  much  underutilized   technology 
which  could  be  adapted  to  flre  protec- 
tion and  instructs  the  Director  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  resource. 

The  Director  shall  operate  a  compre- 
hensive Integrated  national  fire  data 
and  information  system. 

The  integrated  system  shall  collect 
data  from  all  appropriate  sources — 
for  example,  flre  departments,  insurance 
organizations,  medical  facilities — com- 
bine and  analyze  it  so  that  It  delivers  its 
message  to  the  desired  user,  publish,  and 
disseminate  it. 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop 
standardized  flre  data  reporting  meth- 
ods to  insure  that  repoils  from  different 
jurisdictions  are  compatible,  but  the  use 
of  such  standard  reports  is  not  made 
mandatory.  The  Director  Is,  however,  au- 
thorized to  assist  State,  local,  and  other 
agencies  in  developing  and  reporting 
Information,  and  to  make  use  of  existing 
data  capabilities  as  much  as  possible. 


so  that  he  can  thereby  encourage  the 
development  of  a  sound,  reliable  data 
base. 

The  bill  establishes  a  U.S.  Fire  Acade- 
my as  part  of  the  Fire  Bureau,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Superintendent  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Director.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  recognize  that  there 
exists  in  the  United  States  an  established 
.system  for  flre  training.  This  existing 
.'■ystem  now  provides  basic  training  for 
recruit  flrefighters,  certain  advanced 
training  in  special  fires  such  as  flam- 
mable liquids,  and  other  types  of  train- 
ing. However,  the  training  available  to 
firefighters  varies  across  the  Nation  and 
there  is  little  management  training  for 
fire  chiefs.  Thus  the  role  of  the  Acade- 
my in  supplementing  the  system  is  to 
fill  the  gaps  where  there  is  no  activity, 
and  to  improve  existing  programs  where 
necessary. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Academy  will 
have  three  separate  activities:  There  will 
be  courses  of  study  given  at  Academy  fa- 
cilities; there  will  be  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  the  Academy;  and 
there  will  be  assistance  to  existing  and 
new  and  local  programs. 

The  list  of  areas  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion In  the  bill  Is  intended  to  give  the 
superintendent  wide  latitude  in  carrying 
out  the  program.  To  assist  him  In  this 
the  superintendent  is  directed  to  conduct 
a  continuing  study  of  the  training  needs 
of  the  Nation's  flre  forces.  Tills  activity 
will  provide  him  with  the  information  he 
needs  to  insure  that  tiis  program  does  fill 
gaps:  that  Is,  supports,  not  supplants, 
existing  programs.  Tliis  continuing  study 
will  also  inform  him  as  to  which  local 
programs  or  which  areas  of  training 
might  need  shoring  up,  and  which 
courses  should  be  offered  or  developed  by 
the  Academy. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Academy  would 
Include  techniques  of  flre  Inspection  and 
fire  and  arson  investigation;  tactics  and 
command  for  flre  situations :  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  flre  depart- 
ments; civil  defense  operations;  courses 
for  the  training  of  instructors;  and  topics 
not  offered  elsewhere.  Correspondence 
courses  would  be  developed  and  offered 
in  areas  of  need,  where  the  topic  can  be 
handled  in  this  way. 

The  superintendent  Is  authorized  to 
assist  existing  local  training  programs 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
programs,  where  they  are  needed.  This 
assistance  would  be  rendered  through 
curriculum  development,  development  of 
texts  or  manuals,  workshops  for  Instruc- 
tors, and  so  forth,  and  by  paying  students 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  at- 
tendance at  Academy-approved  courses 
at  colleges  and  universities. 

As  another  kind  of  assistance  to  flre 
education,  the  superintendent  Is  also 
authorized  to  encourage  professional 
schools  of  architecture,  city  planning, 
and  engineering  to  include  flre  safety  in 
their  curriculums.  This  would  enable  de- 
signers of  buildings  and  products  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  certain  provi- 
sions in  fire  codes  and  the  performance 
expected  of  their  design. 

The  Academy  proper  shall  consist  of 
whatever  buildings  and  special  facilities, 
staff,  and  other  personnel  are  necessary 
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or  appropriate  for  the  Academy  pro- 
grams. The  location  of  the  Academy  will 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce after  receiving  a  report  from  a  site 
selection  board.  This  board,  the  super- 
intendent plus  two  others,  will  consider 
such  things  as  travel  distance  for  stu- 
dents, environmental  factors,  and  so 
forth.  If  found  desirable,  the  Academy 
may  have  more  than  a  single  site. 

Because  the  existing  training  system 
is  very  diverse,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
superintendent  shall  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  issue  of  accredita- 
tion of  flre  training  courses.  This  com- 
mittee would  consider  whether  a  mech- 
anism of  accreditation  is  desirable  and 
what  role  the  Academy  should  play. 

Students  in  Academy  courses  and  pro- 
grams are  to  be  selected  from  members 
of  the  fire  services  or  civil  defense  forces, 
or  other  individuals  that  might  be  able 
to  better  contribute  to  reduction  of  flre 
losses  with  further  training. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Superin- 
tendent may  establish  fees  for  courses 
and  may  provide  stipends  to  students,  up 
to  75  percent  of  tuition,  travel,  and  sub- 
sistence costs. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  a  cadre  of 
trained  fire  professionals,  the  Superin- 
tradent  is  authorized  to  provide  scholar- 
ships and  make  loans  to  full-time  stu- 
dents in  fire  engineering  courses. 

The  bm  provides  that  a  Board  of 
■Visitors  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Cwnmerce  to  review  annually  the  Acad- 
emy program  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  fire  protection 
district  or  flre  department  may  be  reim- 
bursed at  least  in  part  for  its  costs  In- 
ctnred  In  fighting  a  flre  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. To  receive  this  reimbursement  the 
district  or  department  must  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Director  stating:  First,  the 
losses  or  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of 
fighting  the  flre;  and  second,  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  district  or  department 
for  the  year  preceding  the  incident  and 
the  year  of  the  incident,  and  the  esti- 
mated costs  for  the  following  year.  Using 
this  report  the  Director  can  determine 
the  relative  burden  of  a  particular  Fed- 
eral flre  incident.  The  Director  shall  then 
determine  and  make  a  pasTnent  to  the 
fire  district  or  flre  department  which 
shall  represent  their  costs  less  a  pro-rata 
share  of  Federal  payments  made  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  The  committee  Intends  that, 
upon  making  such  a  payment,  the  Di- 
rector will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
agency  on  whose  property  the  flre 
occurred. 

Two  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Fire  Bu- 
reau for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Fire 
Research  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  is  intended  to  carry  on 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  fire 
program  and  which  is  to  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  on  the  phenomenon 
of  fire  in  order  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  develop  new  technology, 
better  flre  codes,  and  so  forth.  The  ac- 
tivity shall  have  two  parts:  First,  a 
physical  science  program  to  include  the 
phys'cs  and  chemistry  of  fire  and  its  ef- 


fects, and  second,  a  program  on  the  ef- 
fects of  fire  on  humans  to  include  biology, 
physiology,  psychology. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Fire  Research  Center  to  conduct 
laboratory  or  test  investigations  of  fires, 
and  whenever  necessary  to  supplement 
these  controlled  investigations  with  field 
investigations  of  actual  fires. 

TTie  physical  science  program  shall 
study  such  topics  as  fire  dynamics,  fire 
growth  and  spread,  ignition,  extinguish- 
ment, the  early  stages  of  fire — to  improve 
early  detection,  that  is,  to  determine 
what  characteristics  of  a  new  fire  one 
should  detect — and  the  behavior  of  fire  in 
buildings.  The  program  shall  study 
unique  fire  hazards  that  arise  from  in- 
dustrial use  of  dangerous  materials  in- 
cluding chemical  fires.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  program  is  the  determination 
of  the  products  of  combustion.  Including 
smoke,  which  account  for  most  fire 
deaths. 

Another  part  of  the  program  shall 
study  the  design  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  to  generate  design  concepts 
enabling  an  architect  or  builder  to  in- 
corporate fire  safety  Into  buildings  that 
are  comfortable,  beautiful,  economical, 
and  useful. 

The  human-effects  program  will  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  flre,  smoke  and 
heat  on  humans.  The  goal  is  to  produce 
basic  Information  on  the  actual 
mechanisms  by  which  flre  affects  its  vic- 
tims so  that  buildings,  products,  ma- 
terials, and  procedures  can  be  made 
safer. 

Further,  the  program  must  cover  both 
the  actual  or  potential  flre  victims,  who 
perhaps  are  exijosed  to  fire  once  in  a 
lifetime,  and  the  firefighter  whose  job 
requires  repeated  exposure  to  flre.  Spe- 
cific areas  of  research  shall  Include: 
First,  the  effects  on  humans  of  toxic  sub- 
stances produced  by  fires,  for  example 
smoke  and  other  combustion  products; 
second,  hazards  and  stresses  caused  by 
the  exposure  to  the  heat,  smoke  and 
danger  of  fire,  especially  as  this  applies 
to  flreflghters;  third,  research  for  the  de- 
velopment of  simple  tests  to  determine 
the  cause  of  a  fire  victim's  death — this 
recognizes  the  fact  that  many  bodies  are 
recovered  badly  burned,  but  may  have 
been  burned  after  dying  from  exposure 
to  toxic  smoke;  fourth,  improved  meth- 
ods of  first-aid  for  flre  victims,  simple 
treatments  to  be  given  at  the  scene  of  a 
fire;  and  fifth,  other  studies — biological, 
physiological,  and  psychological — as 
necessary. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  research 
program  shall  examine  the  psychological 
and  motivational  characteristics  of 
arsonists. 

The  bill  instructs  the  Director  to  in- 
sure that  the  results  of  the  research 
program  are  put  to  work  improving  flre 
safety.  The  principal  means  of  applying 
the  results  named  In  the  bill  are  codes, 
standards,  and  test  methods.  However, 
the  Director  should  also  Insure  that 
where  appropriate  research  results  are 
given  to  the  U.S.  Ptre  Academy,  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  Industry,  and  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

Three  million  five  hundred  thousand 


dollars  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  fire 
research  program  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

Section  204  makes  changes  in  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
is  to  insert  sections  201  and  202  of  this 
bill  into  the  NBS  Organic  Act  to  describe 
the  fire  research  program  to  be  carried 
out  at  NBS.  The  intent  is  to  insure  that 
a  strong,  competent  scientific  program 
in  flre  research  be  carried  out  and  man- 
aged by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards 

Title  in  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  a  program  of  improved 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  burn 
victims.  The  bill  provides  for  a  broad 
program  of  research,  training,  and  im- 
proved treatment. 

The  bill  provides  that  NTH  shall  spon- 
sor and  encourage  the  establishment  of 
three  types  of  burn  treatment  activities: 
25  new  burn  centers;  25  new  bum  units: 
and  90  new  bimi  programs. 

Ihe  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is 
also  directed  to  provide  training  and  sup- 
port for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
specialists  necessary  to  staff  the  activ- 
ities described  above;  to  provide  traininp 
in  emergency  care  for  burn  victims:  to 
increase  their  sponsored  research  pro- 
gram on  burns,  bum  treatment,  and 
bum  rehabilitation;  to  systematically 
study  smoke  inhalation  injuries;  and  to 
sponsor  and  support  other  necessary  re- 
search and  training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill,  and 
I  urge  Its  adoption  by  this  body. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant legislation,  and  I  am  equally 
pleased  that  it  is  before  us  today  for 
consideration.  The  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  incorporate  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions from  the  report  "America  Burning" 
prepared  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  This 
measure  will  provide  our  country,  for  the 
flrst  time,  with  national  standards  on  fire 
prevention  and  control  and  will  add 
greatly  to  the  public  awareness  of  fire 
and  firefighters.  There  will  now  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  promote  programs  of  fire 
prevention,  and  to  mobilize  our  techno- 
logical resotirces  to  improve  our  ability 
to  combat  fires. 

The  programs  advanced  by  this  legis- 
lation will  greatly  contribute  to  the  safe- 
ty of  our  flrefighters  through  researrh 
into  improved  protecti\'e  equipment  and 
through  quality  training  and  teaching  of 
advanced  fireflghting  techniques.  The 
establishment  of  the  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy is  a  step  foi-ward  in  upgradinr:  tlie 
quality  of  training  available  to  our  fire- 
fighters, and  in  providing  advanced  cur- 
riculums to  local  training  programs.  I 
would  sisk  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  State  of  Mar>land  as  a  loca- 
tion for  the  new  Fire  Academy.  Maryland 
would  certainly  qualify  under  the  criteria 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Site  Se- 
lection Committee  in  terms  of  access  a:id 
location.  In  addition,  the  outstanding 
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training  whicii  is  being  provided  througli 
the  Fire  Administration  School  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  the  fcirward 
looking  and  highly  proficient  firiflght- 
ing  teams  in  Aime  Arundel  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  of  my  district,  would 
serve  as  nuclei  for  the  fledgling  school 
in  providing  expertise  from  their  oWn  on- 
going training  programs. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  new 
Federal  program  will  make  real  inroads 
into  our  frightful  national  flre  statistics, 
and  will  help  to  save  thousands  of  lives. 
tens  of  thousands  of  injuries,  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  damage  and  loss.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
commented  that  of  every  dollar  spent  on 
fire  services,  only  5  cents  is  directed  to- 
ward fire  prevention.  H.R.  11989  will, 
while  maintaining  fire-suppression  ac- 
tivities, reorient  our  approach  and  pro- 
vide far  more  emphasis  on  the  preven- 
tion which  will  yield  huge  benefits  in 
lives  and  property. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  historic  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Development.  I  was  proud  to  play  a  role 
in  the  formulation  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  take  this  time  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  John  Davis,  who  was  the 
guiding  force  in  putting  together  this  fine 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  the 
Federal  Grovemment  will  have  an  agency 
that  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  Na- 
tion's flre  prevention  and  control  tech- 
niques. A  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety 
will  be  established  within  the  Commerce 
Department  and  will  undertake  sys- 
tematic Investigation  of  various  flre 
technology  developments,  training  pro- 
grams, and  educational  efforts.  This  new 
bureau  will  also  distribute  this  infonna- 
tion  and  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
erimient  fire  departments  and  officials. 

Further,  the  bill  creates  a  new  fire  re- 
search center  to  carry  out  the  basic  and 
applied  research  for  the  development  of 
new  flreflghting  technologies.  For  t^s  in- 
novative effort,  the  bill  provides  $3.5  mil- 
lion next  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  people  who  suffer  personal 
injuries  from  fires.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  new 
program  of  improved  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  burn  victims.  Further,  the 
bill  also  provides  loans  to  nursing  homes 
for  the  installation  of  fire  safety  equip- 
ment. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  description 
of  the  bill,  it  Is  prudent,  but  necessary. 
Firemen  not  only  from  Cormecticut.  but 
from  all  over  the  United  States  testified 
in  support  of  it.  It  represents  a  begirmln« 
in  coordinating  a  systematic  national  at- 
tempt to  prevent  fires  and  protect  fire- 
fighters. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  caxmot 
avoid  observing  that  the  passage  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1973. 
taken  together  with  the  Public  Safety 
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Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1973.  which  pro- 
vides $50,000  to  firemen  killed  In  the  line 
of  duty,  and  was  passed  yesterday,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  moved 
constructively  and  swiftly  to  aid  our  Na- 
tion's firefighters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelm- 
ingly support  this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  11989,  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
As  one  of  many  sponsors  of  earlier  pro- 
posals in  this  area,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  necessary  legislation  coming  to  a 
vote  on  the  House  floor. 

This  bill  will  benefit  both  the  average 
citizen  who  may  never  be  involved  in 
a  major  fire,  as  well  as  the  Nation  s  fire- 
men who  must  battle  fires  on  a  daily 
basis.  A  long-term  benefit  of  this  kind 
of  legislation  should  be  to  reduce  fire 
insurance  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Firefightlng  is  now  designated  as  the 
most  dangerous  occupation  in  the  Na- 
tion. More  than  12.000  persons,  includ- 
ing close  to  200  firefighters,  lose  their 
lives  in  fires  In  the  United  States  each 
year.  One  of  the  findings  accompanying 
this  bill  is  that  this  Nation  today  has 
the  highest  rates  of  death  and  property 
loss  due  to  fire  of  all  major  Industrial 
nations. 

The  annual  cost  of  fires  in  the  United 
States — including  property  loss,  fire  de- 
partment operations,  burn  Injury  treat- 
ment, operating  costs  of  the  fire  insui- 

ance  Industry    and    productivity    loss 

is  conservatively  estimated  at  $11.4  bil- 
lion. Not  Included  in  that  monstrous  to- 
tal are  losses  suffered  by  businesses 
closed  due  to  fire  or  wages  lost  when 
jobs  are  Interrupted  by  flre. 

These  figures  point  out  the  necessity 
for  accomplishing  the  things  this  bill 
tries  to  do.  The  problems  we  face  were 
illustrated  in  the  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  issued  in  1973. 

The  Commission  said  there  should  be 
more  emphasis  on  flre  prevention,  and 
this  bill  attempts  to  do  that  through  pub- 
lic education  and  through  research  and 
development  of  new  techniques  for  flre 
prevention  and  control. 

The  Commission  said  flreflghting  units 
need  better  training  and  education,  a 
problem  this  bill  addresses  through 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy. 
Americans  must  be  educated  about 
fire  safety,  the  Commission  said,  and 
the  public  education  effort  envisioned 
under  this  bill  should  do  that.  The  Com- 
mission said  that  in  both  design  and 
materials  the  environment  we  live  in 
is  unnecessarily  hazardous  and  that  the 
flre  protection  features  In  our  buildings 
need  to  be  improved.  The  Flre  Research 
Center  established  under  this  bill,  with 
duties  that  Include  studying  the  char- 
acteristics of  fires  and  developing  flre 
safety  design  concepts  for  buildings,  will 
help  solve  this  problem. 

Another  beneflcial  feature  of  the  bill 
is  its  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  training,  and  Improved 
treatment  for  bum  victims.  Improve- 
ments In  this  area  are  vitally  necessary, 
especially  when  we  realize  that  half  the 


victims  of  burn  injuries  are  children  who 
may  spend  a  long  lifetime  suffering  from 
psychological  as  well  as  physical  disfig- 
urement if  adequate  treatment  tech- 
niques are  not  available. 

This  is  a  broad  bUl  to  attack  a  prob- 
lem that  is  growing  in  seriousness  in  the 
United  States.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  proud  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  when  a  rule  was 
granted  by  the  committee  on  the  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  This 
landmark  legislation,  being  considered 
today,  will  add  a  national  dimension  to 
an  all-out  campaign  against  fire,  the 
major  killer  of  12.000  Americans  each 
year. 

The  form  of  this  new  approach  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  I  feel  this  is  a  neces- 
.sary  step  toward  educating  our  citizenrj- 
and  professionalizing  our  firefightlng  ef- 
forts. The  bill  is  designed  to  fight  fire 
with  increased  technology  and  more  effi- 
cient administration. 

In  the  past  we  tried  to  tackle  fire  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  with  each  community 
providing  its  own  limited  forces.  Al- 
though State  and  local  governments  will 
continue  to  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility under  the  new  act.  the  Federal 
Government  will  assume  a  central  role 
in  the  expansion  of  research,  data,  and 
training.  A  second  aspect  of  the  bill  will 
Increase  the  cooperation  between  civil 
defense  and  firefightlng  forces.  These  ac- 
tions will  consolidate  our  technological 
and  experimental  knowledge  into  a  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Nation's  flreflghters. 
A  historic  provision  of  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  establishes  the 
U.S.  Fire  Academy.  There  has  long  been 
a  need  In  our  country  for  such  an  Insti- 
tution to  act  as  a  central  education  and 
training  facility  for  flre  services.  The 
Fire  Academy  will  be  the  principal 
means  of  transmitting  new  material  and 
techniques  to  flre  departments  across 
the  Nation. 

The  Fire  Academy  will  service  those 
individuals  recommended  for  further 
training  as  well  as  those  seeking  careers 
as  professional  flreflghters.  Firemen  need 
not  be  enrolled  at  the  Academy  since 
correspondence  courses  will  be  made 
available  to  Interested  parties.  Work- 
shops for  Instructors  will  also  be  pro- 
vided, as  will  assistance  to  existing  local 
training  programs.  A  study  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Fire  Academy,  moreover,  to 
discern  the  training  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  gear  our  future  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  these  areas. 

Financial  assistance  to  Interested  in- 
dividuals should  encourage  many  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Payment  of  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  attending 
Academy-approved  courses  in  flre  train- 
ing will  be  provided.  Interest  in  becom- 
ing a  professional  firefighter  will  be 
-sparked  by  scholarships  and  loans  made 
available  to  full-time  students  in  flre 
engineering  courses. 

I  am  certain  that  the  U.S.  Fire  Acad- 
emy will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
raise  the  technical  and  professional 
status  of  flre  services  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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A  second  innovative  provision  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  relates 
to  the  improved  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  burn  victims.  The  new  program 
is  meant  to  eliminate  the  delay  that  often 
accompanies  a  burn  victim's  arrival  at 
a  facility  and,  furthermore,  to  insure 
that  the  hospital  is  able  to  attend  ade- 
quately to  his  needs. 

Three  types  of  burn  treatment  facili- 
ties will  be  established.  The  first,  the 
burn  center,  will  be  a  separate  hospital 
with  interrelated  programs  of  patient 
care,  research  and  teaching.  A  highly 
professional  staff  consisting  of  general, 
orthopedic  and  plastic  surgeons,  special- 
ly trained  nurses  and  physical  therapists 
will  be  recruited.  Additionally,  psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrLsts  and  social  workers 
will  be  part  of  the  staff.  Burn  patients 
win  receive  top  medical  attention  at  this 
facility,  as  well  as  help  in  rehabilitation. 
The  second  center  will  be  a  burn  unit 
which  can  be  located  within  any  general 
hospital.  This  unit  will  be  reserved  for 
bum  patients  and  be  staffed  by  burn  spe- 
cialists. The  third  type  of  program  will 
consist  of  a  staff  of  bimi  injury  special- 
ists without  special  facilities.  This  group 
will  be  more  mobile  and  able  to  go  where 
needed. 

I  feel  that  this  three-pronged  approach 
should  lead  to  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  burn  victims. 

Hopefully  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  will  promote  better 
use  of  manpower  and  equipment.  Then 
we  can  successfully  cope  with  the  com- 
plex fire  problems  created  by  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Surely  the  personal  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation are  worthy  of  national  attention. 
The  untold  tragedy  to  the  lives  of  burn 
victims  and  their  families  highlights  the 
need  for  effective  action  much  more 
forcefully  than  mere  words  could  ever 
express.  Last  year  in  Chicago  alone  there 
were  more  than  95,000  calls  to  the  fire 
department — 40,000  of  those  calls  sig- 
nalled real  fires,  leaving  216  dead,  690 
injured.  These  statistics  report  an  ever- 
increasing  loss  of  life  and  property  re- 
sulting from  fire. 

Unfortunately  fire  remains  an  unrec- 
ognizable problem  until  it  strikes  home. 
The  time  is  now  to  awaken  our  citizens 
to  the  very  real  danger  presented  by  fire. 
Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  lives  and  helping  those 
who  are  needless  victims. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11989— the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974.  The  act 
establishes  a  comprehensive  approach  for 
coping  with  man's  oldest  scourge — fire. 
Because  the  problem  has  been  with  us 
for  so  long,  I  fear  that  in  the  past  we 
may  have  imwittingly  resigned  ourselves 
to  the  Inevitability  of  fire's  devastation. 
This  bill  dispels  any  notion  of  such  com- 
plicity and  sets  the  stage  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  reduce  sharply  the 
losses  due  to  fire.  When  Americans  think 
of  fires,  they  usually  recall  the  spectacu- 
lar incidents — a  raging  forest  fire  or  a 
blazing  warehouse — which  attract  hun- 
dreds of  firemen  and  scores  of  fire  en- 
gines. But  the  biggest  problem  is  right 
in  the  backyard.  It  Is  the  person  who 


dies  in  an  easy  chair  after  falling  asleep 
while  smoking  who  contributes  most  to 
this  Nation's  deplorable  fire  statistics. 
Other  culprits  include  overloaded  elec- 
trical circuits  and  defective  space  heat- 
ers. 

Fire  strikes  an  American  home  every 
minute  of  the  day.  Every  day  more  than 
30  persons  die  and  500  are  injured  be- 
cause of  fire.  The  most  frequent  victims 
are  often  those  least  able  to  help  them- 
selves— the  young  and  old. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  will  meet  this  enormous  prob- 
lem head  on.  The  act  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  to  serve  as 
the  focus  of  Federal  efforts  to  improve 
fire  prevention  and  control.  The  Bureau 
will  pursue  programs  of  developing  new- 
fire  technology,  training  firefighters,  col- 
lecting data  and  cooperating  with  State 
and  local  governments  which  continue 
to  have  primary  responsibility  in  fire- 
fighting. 

A  Fire  Research  Center  is  established 
to  carry  on  the  fire  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Center 
will  investigate  the  scientific  phenome- 
non of  fire  itself  and  the  effects  of  fire 
on  humans.  The  former  will  study  topics 
such  as  fire  dynamics,  and  fire  ignition, 
growth  and  propagation. 

Since  some  fires  probably  will  occur 
despite  our  best  efforts,  we  must  be  ready 
with  meaningful  assistance  to  fire  vic- 
tims. To  accomplish  this,  the  himian 
effect  program  will  study  the  effects  of 
fire,  smoke,  and  heat  on  hiunans. 

Central  to  the  Center's  research  is  the 
development  of  standards  to  provide  for 
proper  use  of  materials  for  construction 
and  furnishing  of  our  homes.  We  need 
to  reduce  the  ease  with  which  clothing, 
bedding,  and  furnishings  can  ignite  and 
spread.  Standards  are  needed  for  safer 
matches,  kitchen  appliances,  and  space 
heaters. 

The  new  Center  will  also  explore  the 
development  of  less  expensive  and  more 
reliable  and  effective  flre  detection  sys- 
tems. The  day  hopefully  will  come  when 
a  reasonably  priced  flre  detector  is 
available  for  every  home.  Another  im- 
portant avenue  of  research  to  pursue  Is 
that  aimed  at  an  improved  flre  supres- 
sion  system.  Triggered  at  the  inception 
of  a  fire,  such  systems  can  control  the 
growth  of  a  fire  and  thereby  reduce  its 
threat.  In  this  regard,  title  m  of  the 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  insure  loans 
made  to  nursing  homes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  purchase  and  installation  of  fire 
safety  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enumerated 
several  of  the  positive  contributions 
which  this  bill  makes  to  coping  with 
the  tragedy  of  fires.  The  bill  also  sets 
up  a  major  public  education  program 
and  establishes  a  special  educational  fa- 
cility to  teach  basic  and  advanced  tech- 
niques to  firefighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  men  have  been  plagued 
by  fires  for  as  long  as  they  have  dreamed 
of  walking  on  the  Moon.  We  have  al- 
ready fulfilled  the  latter  dream.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  apply  ourselves,  we  can 
make  comparable  progress  in  resolving 
one  of  man's  oldest  scourages.  I  look  for- 
ward to  our  great-grandchildren  being 


able  to  refer  to  fire  engines  and  dis- 
figured fire  victims  as  anachronisms  be- 
longing to  the  past. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
of  Mr.  MosHER  in  congratulating  both 
Chairman  Teague  and  Chairman  Davis 
for  their  initiative  and  perseverance  m 
bringing  this  innovative  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation's  fire  record 
is  appalling.  Statistics  for  the  number  o; 
fires  and  fire  deaths  in  the  United  States 
are  higher  than  those  for  any  other  in- 
dustrialized nation.  Although  our  rate  of 
fire  deaths — the  number  of  deaths  per 
million  inhabitants — continued  its  drop 
in  1972  that  has  been  the  trend  over  the 
last  20  years,  the  absolute  number  of 
fire  deaths  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased. In  addition,  1972  witnessed  a 
significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  fire 
losses  over  those  reported  in  1971 — the 
total  loss  for  1972  exceeding  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  this  Nation  s  gross  na- 
tional product.  These  statistics  indicate 
the  immediate  need  for  improving  all 
areas  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  control. 
As  a  means  of  resolving  our  pressing 
fire  problem.  I  feel  it  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  assist  local  gov- 
ernments in  a  national  effort  in  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  activities.  H.R. 
11989  will  provide  precisely  this  type  of 
assistance  by  establishing  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety,  whose  function  will 
be  to  improve  the  Nation's  efforts  in  fire 
prevention  and  control  through  public 
education,  advanced  technology,  train- 
ing and  education  for  firefightlng  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other 
concepts  and  techniques. 

One  particularly  innovative  approach 
will  involve  the  increased  use  of  data  and 
statistics  relating  to  fire  problems.  A 
comprehensive  national  fire  data  and  in- 
formation system  will  be  set  up  to  include 
statistical  information  on  fires  that  have 
occurred.  This  will  indicate  such  factors 
as  cause,  losses,  injuries,  means  of  sup- 
pression, the  route  of  fire  spread,  et 
cetera.  Any  firefightlng  injuries  will  also 
be  included.  Furthermore,  a  vital  data 
base  will  be  created  relating  to  fire  laws 
and  codes,  inspection  practices,  and  fire- 
fighting  organization  administrative 
structures.  Technical  information  on  fire 
properties  of  materials,  fire  behavior,  and 
best  methods  of  control,  will  also  be 
entered. 

In  addition,  the  present  legislation  also 
establishes  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  to  ad- 
vance the  professional  development  of 
fire  service  personnel,  civil  defense  per- 
sonnel, and  related  fire  safety  personnel. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  recognize  the 
existence  of  an  established  system  for 
fire  training  in  the  United  States  with 
the  role  of  the  Academy  therefore  to 
supplement  the  established  system  either 
by  filling  the  gaps  where  there  is  little  or 
no  activity  at  present,  or  by  improving 
existing  programs  where  necessary. 

All  activities  I  have  just  described  in- 
cluding the  new  Bureau  as  well  as  the 
fire  data  and  information  effort  will  be 
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funded  initially  under  a  $2  million  au- 
thorization. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Fire  Re- 
search Center  to  perform  and  support  re- 
search on  all  aspects  of  fire.  The  aim  of 
the  Center  will  be  to  provide  scientific 
and  tcclinical  knowledge  applicable  to 
preventing  and  reducing  fires.  This  ac- 
tivity v.ill  have  two  parts  including  a 
physical  science  program  focusing  on  tlie 
physics  and  chemistry  of  fire  and  its  ef- 
fects, and  a  program  on  the  cfTects  of 
fire  on  humans  which  will  emphasize  the 
disciplines  of  biology,  physiology,  and 
psyr-hology— $3,5  million  is  authorized 
for  this  phase  of  the  effort. 

Finally,  the  bill  establi..hes  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  program  of  improved  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  burn  vic- 
tims. The  compelling  need  for  this  par- 
ticular program  is  best  stated  by  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
which  pointed  out — and  I  quote — "at 
present,  fewer  than  100  of  the  6,000  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vide specialized  burn  care.  Together, 
these  few  hospitals  treat  only  8  percent 
of  the  Nation's  patients  with  serious  burn 
injuries." 

As  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
this  bill  sets  up  three  types  of  bum  treat- 
ment activities.  First,  25  new  bum  cen- 
ters will  be  established.  These  centers 
w  ill  be  separate  hospital  facilities  having 
interrelated  programs  of  research  and 
teaching  as  well  as  patient  care.  Next.  25 
new  bum  units  will  be  organized.  These 
units  represent  a  less  elaborate  special- 
ized facility  in  a  general  hospital  for  the 
e.Kclu.sive  care  of  burn  patients.  Third, 
90  new  bum  programs  will  be  initiated. 
Each  program  corresponds  to  a  staff  of 
bum  injury  specialists  who  will  be 
trained  to  operate  without  special  facili- 
ties. The  authorization  for  this  program 
of  improved  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  burn  victims  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11989  is  funded  at 
a  minimal  amount — $7.5  million — in 
compari.son  to  the  pressing  need  for  the 
types  of  programs  which  it  proposes. 
When  compared  to  our  property  losses 
alone  of  over  $2  billion  each  year,  not  to 
mention  losses  in  human  lives — almost 
12  thousand  in  1972— this  bill  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  in  the  benefits 
reaped  from  this  Nation  being  able  to 
better  prevent  and  control  destructive 
fires, 

Berau.se  of  the  far-reaching  benefi- 
cial impact  of  this  bill  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  offering  their 
su-  port  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Ch-'irman.  today  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
legislation  which  is  long  overdue.  The 
fire  prevention  and  control  legislation. 
TI.R.  11989.  is  designed  to  provide  the 
training  and  guidance  needed  to  effec- 
tively fight  and  co.itrol  fire  in  our  com- 
munities. 

In  1972  alone,  fire  caused  the  tragic 
death  of  over  12.000  Americans  and 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  over  $3 
billion  worth  of  property.  When  fire  is 
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controlled,  it  is  a  useful  element.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  uncontrolled,  fire  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  perils. 
It  is  the  No  2  accidental  killer. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  positive 
steps  to  improve  and  modernize  our  fire- 
fighting  system.  This  legislation  before 
us  now  can  help  to  accomplish  that  end. 
The  bill,  ao  it  comes  to  us  today,  is  the 
culmination  of  many  long  hard  hours 
of  review  and  study,  not  only  by  the 
able  members  of  the  Committee,  but  also 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control.  The  legislation 
includes  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  that  CommLssion  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fire  academy  for  training 
firefightuig  personnel.  It  would  also 
create  a  research  center  to  carry  on 
much  needed  re:  earch  in  the  field  of  fire 
prevention  and  fire  control. 

The  academy  will  provide  firemen 
with  the  training  and  skills  they  need 
to  operate  modern  equipment  for  maxi- 
mum effect  at  the  scene  of  a  fire.  This 
training  will  directly  benefit  the  Amer- 
ican public  through  better  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Certainly  a  key  to  fire  control  is  good 
fire  prevention.  By  learning  new  and 
better  means  of  fire  prevention,  the  fire- 
men of  America's  communities  can  help 
each  of  us  to  do  our  part  to  avoid  the 
ravages  of  fire. 

In  order  to  develop  the  new  tech- 
niques of  fighting  fires,  adequate  research 
must  continually  be  in  process.  Tlie  re- 
search center  will  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen by  providing  faciUties  and  means  of 
conducting  experiments  on  flammabil- 
ity.  fire  detection,  fire  extinguishment, 
and  fire  behavior.  In  addition,  new  re- 
search would  be  started  in  areas  related 
to  fire  such  as  medical  evacuation,  trans- 
portation, toxic  substances,  and  related 
topics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  great.  Through  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  we  can  help 
communities  all  across  the  land  to  im- 
prove the  services  they  provide  to  their 
citizens,  our  constituents.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  proposal  their  serious 
consideration,  for  each  of  us  could  some 
day  be  the  beneficiary. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
tragic  and  Inexcusable  that  the  United 
States — the  technological  leader  of  the 
world— has  more  per  capita  deatli5  and 
property  losses  from  fire  than  any  other 
major  industrial  nation. 

Fires  accoimt  for  12.000  deaths  an- 
nually, second  only  to  highway  fatali- 
ties. Per  million  people,  this  country  re- 
ports 57.1  deaths  caused  by  fire,  nearly 
twice  that  of  second-ranked  Canada. 
Another  300,000  individuals  are  injured, 
many  of  them  scarred  for  life.  In  addi- 
tion, the  annual  cost  of  fire  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  $11  billion — 
33  percent  more  than  Canada  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

Last  year,  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  released 
its  shocking,  but  excellent,  report  on  fire 
safety  in  this  country.  In  transmitting 
the  report,  entitled  "America  Burning." 
Chairman  Richard  E.  Bland  stated: 

We  know  our  great  Nation  has  the  re- 
sources   and    technology   presently   available 


to  lessen  the  destructive  Impact  of  fire.  We 
believe  a  continuing  Federal  focus  on  the 
fire  problem  Is  a  necessity. 


The  bill  before  us  today — H.R.  11989. 
the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act— ^ 
incorporates  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  In  both  the  92d 
and  93d  Congresses.  I  cosponsored  bills 
to  improve  fircfighting  techniques  and 
programs.  I  commend  the  committee's 
current  efforts  and  strongly  sui^port  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

The  measure  contains  a  three- 
pronged  approach  toward  reducing 
human  and  financial  losses  resulting 
from  fire.  First,  it  establishes  a  National 
Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  to  Improve  the 
prevention  and  control  techniques.  The 
Bureau  would  undertake  programs  of 
technology  development,  education  and 
training  data  analysis,  and  public  edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments.  Second,  it  establishes 
a  Fire  Research  Center  to  conduct  basic 
research  on  fire.  Third,  it  directs  HEW 
to  establish  a  program  of  improved 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  burn 
victims.  To  finance  these  programs,  the 
bill  authorizes  $102  million  over  5  years, 
less  than  I  percent  of  the  annual  na- 
tional fire  toll. 

Most  of  the  proposals  which  I  have 
cosponsored  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  language  of  H.R.  11989.  For  ex- 
ample, a  National  Fire  Academy  would 
improve  and  supplement  existing  train- 
ing programs.  The  data  and  information 
system  of  the  Bureau  would  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  statistical,  practical, 
and  technical  Information  on  fires.  The 
Bureau  would  also  develop  and  test  new 
technology  for  fire  safety  and  control, 
including  modernized  equipment.  The 
Fire  Research  Center  would  conduct 
and  coordinate  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  fire  and  improve  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  phenomenon  of  fire  itself. 
All  of  these  proposals  have  been  cospon- 
sored by  me  in  separate  bills  introduced 
in  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  entrust  our  firemen 
with  the  dangerous  and  demanding  job 
of  protecting  our  lives  and  property 
from  fire.  Unless  they  employ  the  best 
available  equipment  and  utilize  the  most 
effective  techniques,  their  jobs  are  made 
unnecessarily  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Passage  of  H.R.  11989  would  aid  firemen 
by  improving  the  availability  of  modern 
flrefighting  techniques. 

The  potential  impact  of  H.R.  11989  on 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  Nation 
cannot  be  comprehended  easily.  Proper 
utilization  of  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety 
and  the  Fire  Research  Center,  along 
with  a  sustained  commitment  by  local 
o£acials  and  other  concerned  citizen.s. 
could  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  massive 
annual  fire  losses  sustained  by  the 
United  States.  As  the  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  noted,  such 
a  commitment  could  reduce  fire  losses 
by  5  percent  a  year  and  cut  the  Nation  s 
fire  toll  in  half  within  14  years. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
clearly  is  important,  lifesaving  legisla- 
tion tJiat  must  be  written  into  law. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
credibly high  rate  of  death,  injury  and 
property  loss  caused  by  fire  in  this  coun- 
try demands  meaningful  Federal  action 
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to  assist  in  the  control  and  prevention 
of  fire.  Twelve  thousand  Americans  die 
each  year  from  fire,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  are  injured  and  maimed.  Prop- 
erty losses  are  estimated  to  exceed  $2 
billion  every  year,  and  overall  losses 
from  fires  including  fire  department  op- 
erations, burn  injury  treatment,  insur- 
ance costs  and  productivity  losses  come 
close  to  $12  billion  annually.  Despite 
technological  advances  in  other  areas, 
firefighting  knowledge  and  technique 
have  not  kept  pace,  and  often  out-dated 
equipment  must  be  employed  in  fighting 
huge  high-rise  conflagrations  which  may 
spew  forth  lethal  fumes  more  deadly 
than  the  flames  themselves. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  Federal  involvement  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  the  constant  threat  fire 
imposes  upon  us.  In  1968  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  provided  for  a 
comprehensive  fire  research  program  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  set 
up  a  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pro- 
tection and  Control  to  study  fire  prob- 
lems. Their  report  to  Congress,  "America 
Burning,"  was  submitted  in  1973  and  it 
included  over  90  recommendations  in- 
cluding the  need  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive control  and  prevention  techniques, 
increase  public  awareness  and  concern 
for  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  of  fire, 
establish  a  centra!  data  center  on  fire 
prevention  and  control  methods,  and 
provide  financial  support  for  both  re- 
search into  how  best  to  control  fire  and 
training  and  education  for  firefighters 
across  the  country. 

The  Commission's  report  coupled  with 
several  extremely  destructive  conflagra- 
tions in  this  country  has  enhanced  gen- 
eral public  concern  for  the  need  for  fire 
control  and  prevention  legislation,  and 
I  wsis  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  a 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  meet 
these  needs  during  both  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses.  Hearings  were  held  in  1972 
and  1973,  and  H.R.  11989  which  was 
brought  out  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  on  February  7, 
1974.  encompasses  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Commission's 
report  and  individual  legislative  pro- 
posals. I  urge  House  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  proposal  is 
fire  loss  prevention  and  the  reduction  of 
indirect  lire  costs  such  as  the  costs  of  op- 
erating fire  departments  by  providing  for 
better  management  techniques.  To  do 
this,  H.R.  11989  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  set  policies  and  act  as  a  spear- 
head for  a  national  effort  to  improve  fire 
prevention  and  control.  During  fiscal 
year  1975  $2  million  is  authorized  for 
the  Bureau  to  promote  public  education 
aimed  at  the  young  and  elderly  in  par- 
ticular through  our  schools,  teacher 
training  and  the  media;  develop  new 
firefighting  equipment  and  techniques 
meeting  certain  specifications  and  stand- 
ards; and  establish  a  fire  data  system 
to  make  available  to  fire  departments 
across  the  country  statistical,  practical, 
and  technical  information  to  assist  them 
in  their  job  of  firefighting. 

Within  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  will 


be  established  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy  to 
run  education  programs  in  fire-related 
subjects  and  administer  training  grants 
to  students  and  schools  offering  relevant 
courses.  Courses  will  not  only  be  offered 
at  the  Academy  but  also  through  local 
programs  and  via  correspondence,  thus 
making  this  training  available  to  more 
firefighters.  Support  will  also  be  given 
academy-approved  courses  at  colleges 
and  universities,  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  encourage  schools  in  related  areas, 
such  as  architecture,  to  establish  courses 
in  fire  safety  as  well.  And  of  particular 
help  to  many  local  fire  companies  are 
provisions  calling  for  the  reimbursement 
of  firefighting  costs  of  fires  fought  on 
Federal  property. 

A  Fire  Research  Center  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  established  to  carry 
on  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
fire  program.  The  Center  will  head  up 
basic  and  applied  research  on  all  aspects 
of  fire  including  the  effects  of  fire  on 
humans  and  the  motivation  of  arsonists, 
and  promote  incorporation  of  their  find- 
ings into  relevant  building,  fire  and 
other  codes. 

To  assist  victims  of  fires,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  bum  victims.  Hospital  bum 
centers,  burn  units,  and  burn  programs 
will  be  set  up  nationwide  and  provide 
training  and  support  for  specialists  to 
work  in  these  facilities. 

To  promote  purchase  and  installation 
of  fire  safety  equipment  in  nursing 
homes,  H.R.  11989  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  provide  loan  insurance  to 
nursing  homes.  The  threat  of  fire  is  par- 
ticularly severe  in  nursing  homes  be- 
cause many  residents  are  unable  to  flee  in 
that  event.  Equipment  such  as  sprink- 
ler systems  are  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  and  the 
availability  of  such  loans  should  lead  to 
greater  protection  from  Are  for  the  resi- 
dents of  nursing  homes. 

While  H.R.  11989  does  not  provide  as 
much  direct  assistance  to  local  fire  com- 
panies as  they  may  need,  I  believe  it  is 
an  important  step  in  promoting  aware- 
ness and  concern  for  the  problems  fire 
can  cause,  and  the  development  of  new 
techniques  for  fire  fighting.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
effort. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  is  something  which 
we  in  America  aU  too  often  take  for 
granted  until  it  is  too  late — until  a  fire 
has  damaged  or  destroyed  a  home  or 
business,  until  it  has  taken  the  life  of 
someone  dear  to  us.  Fires  in  our  country 
are  no  small  problem.  More  than  three 
and  a  half  million  fires  occur  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  killing  an  average 
of  12,000  people  a  year,  and  injuring 
300,000  more.  Direct  and  indirect  costs 
resulting  from  these  fires  run  more  than 
$11  billion  yearly. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
before  the  House  today  will  help  place 
more  emphasis  on  prevention  and  en- 
able financially  strapped  local  munici- 
palities to  train  their  firefighting  person- 
nel more  thoroughly.  It  will  establish  a 


new  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  to 
coordinate  these  pro^grams. 

Adequate  training  in  fire  control  and 
prevention  will  be  especially  important 
to  the  mgny  volunteer  fire  departments 
across  the  country,  and  in  my  own  dis- 
trict in  Maryland,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely rural.  The  men  who  serve  in  these 
volunteer  departments  do  so  at  consid- 
erable risk.  Many  of  these  firefighter.s  are 
injured  each  year  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Often,  they  are  ingdequately  equipped 
because  of  severely  limited  local  budceus 
and  their  training  is  neces.?arily  limited 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  be  of 
real  import  to  these  men.  who  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  thor- 
ough, advanced  training  in  firefighting, 
A  new  U.S.  Fire  Academy,  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  new  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety,  will  design  and  conduct  cour.ses 
in  all  aspects  of  firefighting,  and  will  of- 
fer correspondence  courses,  workshops, 
seminars  and  conferences.  The  Academy 
will  be  able  to  pro%-ide  stipends  to  stu- 
dents of  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs 
at  the  Academy  or  other  approved  edu- 
cational institutions  with  similar  cour.ses. 
such  as  the  University  of  Maryland, 
which  has  pioneered  in  training  fire 
fighters. 

Needless  to  say.  once  this  program  has 
had  a  chance  to  train  and  equip  many 
of  America's  firefighters,  we  will  all 
be  able  to  rest  a  little  easier.  For  those 
in  rural  areas  who  are  not  served  by 
full-time  professional  fire  departments 
as  in  larger  cities,  the  change  will  be 
especially  important. 

Finally,  the  new  Bureau  will  engage 
in  the  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  new  methods  of  firefighting  and 
new  equipment,  and  will  conduct  re- 
search on  ways  to  construct  buildings  in 
order  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  chance 
of  fire.  Over  the  long  run,  efforts  at  pre- 
vention will  offer  the  most  promise  of 
reducing  the  occurrence  of  fires  and 
saving  lives. 

At  the  very  least  then,  we  should  en- 
act this  legislation  in  order  to  provide 
the  sort  of  support  for  those  brave  men 
who  risk  their  lives  daily  fighting  fires, 
both  by  better  equipping  them  for  their 
jobs  with  training  and  machinery,  and  bv 
stimulating  efforts  at  fire  prevention  so 
that  they  will  have  to  risk  their  lives  less 
often.  For  many  smaU  communities  in 
Maryland's  first  district,  it  is  the  only 
chance  we  have. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974, 

For  too  long  our  country  has  reacted 
indifferently  to  the  problems  associated 
with  fire  and  fire  safety.  Fire,  however, 
is  an  awesome  killer  claiming  12.000 
American  lives  per  year.  Every  minute 
there  is  a  fire  in  an  American  home,  and 
every  day  approximately  170  Americans 
are  killed  or  left  permanently  disfigured 
by  fire.  The  1971  fire  loss  data  reports 
property  loss  as  a  result  of  fire  costing 
$2,743.46  million.  Too  many  people  have 
died  or  been  injured  by  fire  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  social  and  economic  losses 
have  been  an  urmecessary  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  in 
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greater  Federal  a.ssibtance  in  reduciiie 
fire  losses  by  supplementing  State  and 
lotal  fire  authorities  with  programs  of  re- 
search, development,  training,  and  edu- 
c  I'lon.  The  measure  before  us  today  fo- 
case.>  tlie  role  of  tlic  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  problem.'^  of  fire  safety  and 
control  while  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  local  <ind  Stale  re-pon:  ibility  to 
this  problem. 

H  R.  11939  authorizes  t!ie  establi.sh- 
ment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safe- 
ty v.ilhin  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  imdertake  a  proaram  of  public  edu- 
cation in  fnc  .sa:cty  and  prevention,  to 
develop,  test,  and  evaluate  fire  equip- 
ment, and  to  analyze  aiid  dis.seminale 
fire  information.  There  is  also  to  be  es- 
tablished a  U  S.  Fire  Academy  for  tlie 
trainiiig  and  education  of  fire  service. 
fire  safety,  and  civil  defense  personnel. 
A  Fire  Research  Center  within  the 
Commerce  Department  is  also  to  be  es- 
tablished, the  main  purpose  of  which  is 
the  performing  of  ba^ic  and  applied  re- 
.search  on  all  aspects  of  fire  prevention. 
Such  work  has  the  greatest  potential  for 
reducing  future  fire  losses.  An  expanded 
program  of  research  on  burns,  the  treat- 
ment of  burn  injuries,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  burn  victims  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  would  also 
be  authorized   by   this   measure. 

Tlie  Fue  prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  also  contains  provisions  that 
would  assure  Federal  moneys  and  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  specialized  fires, 
mcluding  forest  fires  and  brush  fires. 
In  an  average  year  in  the  United  States. 
forest  fires  start  in  125.000  places,  bum 
5  million  acres,  consume  113  mUlion  to«is 
of  wood,  put  out  1S5  cubic  miles  of 
smoke,  emit  364.000  tons  of  smog- 
producing  hydrocarbons,  bm-n  25  Amer- 
icans to  death  and  Injure  1.350  more. 
Expenditures  for  forest  fire  control  ac- 
tivities average  about  $316  million  per 
year,  and  a  single  large  fire  may  coat  as 
much  as  $10  million  to  suppress.  In  my 
own  home  district  of  southern  Califor- 
nia in  the  1970  fire  season,  more  than 
half  a  million  acres  were  burned,  killing 
8  people  and  destroying  1,000  buildings, 
mgs. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
colleagues  would  join  me  by  giving  their 
unanimous  support  to  this  legislation. 
The  Federal  Government  must  commit 
itself  today  to  fire  safety,  prevention, 
and  control,  for  tomorrow  may  be  too 
late. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  a 
spon.sor  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 1  believe  this  to  be  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation  in  reversing  the 
alarming  trend  of  death  and  property 
loss  from  fire  in  this  country.  When  the 
Congress  established  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fire  Protection  and  Control 
in  1968.  it  anticipated  the  need  for  a 
national  focus  on  the  problem — to  pro- 
Mde  coordination  and  direction  for  the 
divei-se  fireflghting  efforts  of  our  local 
I  ommunities.  And  H.R.  11989,  in  answer 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
.>ion.  provides  just  that. 

Recognizing  tliat  fire  prevention  and 
lontrol  must  remain  a  local  responsi- 
bility, this  bill  establishes  a  national 
program  of  improved  training,   educa- 


tion and  research  which  will  augment 
existing  local  program.s,  not  supplant 
them. 

Federal  efforts  in  this  area  will  center 
in  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Operating  under  tlie  Fire  Bureau  will  be 
a  fire  academy  offering  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  fireflghting  tech- 
niques find  management  througli  in- 
resident  and  correspondence  courses.  The 
goal  here  is  a  more  uniform  standard  of 
Irainin?.  Academy  approved  courses  will 
be  offered  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  with  enrollment 
encouraged  with  a  student  tyrant  and 
loan  program. 

Profes.'^innaiisni  and  a  nontraditional 
approoch  to  the  -jroblems  of  fighting 
fires,  and  perhaps  just  as  important,  to 
the  management  and  personnel  prob- 
lems ol  the  f.re  department,  is  empha- 
sired. 

Setting  a  standard  for  firefighting 
equipment,  througli  a  testing  and  eval- 
uation program,  an  area  the  Commis- 
sion found  particularly  lacking,  will  also 
be  a  function  of  the  Fire  Buieaii. 

Tlie  Commi-ssion  also  foimd  that  im- 
portant areas  of  research  have  been 
neglected.  This  bill  authorizes  the  estab- 
ILshmcnt  of  a  Fire  Research  Center  to 
conduct  research  on  the  phenmenon  of 
fire  on  humans.  The  bill  emphasizes  rele- 
vance to  real  fire  problems  in  the  Cen- 
ter's research  efforts,  to  get  away  from 
the  compUatloii  of  a  k>t  of  inapplicable 
facts  and  figures. 

The  bill  attacks  the  fire  loss  problem 
on  many  fronts — treatment  and  rehabil- 
iULion  programs  for  bum  victims  will  be 
expanded,  loans  to  nursing  homes  for 
lire  safety  equipment  are  authorized  and 
a  public  education  progi'am  of  much 
greater  scope  is  instigated — but  the 
dominant  theme  here  is  prevention.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  sophisticated 
techniques  for  fighting  fires  but  a  large 
scale,  concerted  effort  to  prevent  fire 
losses  has  been  too  long  neglected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  only  take 
note  of  the  sheer  number  of  fire-related 
bills — more  than  80,  I  believe — my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  to  realize 
how  eminent  is  the  need  for  Federal 
action.  The  statistics  speak  for  them- 
.selves.  We  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  in 
approving  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  and 
would  like  to  commend  the  Science  and 
and  Astronautics  Committee  for  report- 
ing this  measure  out  favorably  for  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  House.  As  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  give  its  very  strong  support 
and  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval  to 
the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation  that  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  UJS.  Fire  Acad- 
emy. This  school  in  the  techniques  of  fire 
prevention  and  fireflghting  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  assisting  local  fire  depart- 
ments, especially  volunteer  units,  to  im- 
prove their  skills  In  order  to  save  lives 
and  prevent  needless  property  damage. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, firefighters  are  often  viewed  as 
glamorous  figures,  forever  dashing  off  to 
perform  feats  of  courage  and  acts  of 
mercy.  What  is  frequently  given  less 
thought  are  the  consequences  of  the 
heroic  acts  of  the  approximately  200,000 
paid  firefighters  and  2  million  volunteer.s 
who  man  the  20.000  fire  departments  in 
the  United  States. 

Each  one  of  these  firefighters  is  ex- 
posed to  unusual  occupational  hazards 
each  hour  they  are  on  duty.  And,  because 
an  injured  firefighter  cannot  function 
effectively,  the  entire  country  shares  in 
the  resulting  losses  due  to  deaths,  per- 
.sonal  injuries,  and  widespread  property 
damage. 

Injury  rates  for  firefighters  are  two  to 
three  times  the  national  average  for  the 
manufacturing  industries.  And  the  in- 
jury frequency  rates  for  volimteer  de- 
partments are  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  those  of  paid  departments. 

Like  the  injury  frequency  rate,  the  in- 
jui-y  severity  rate  Is  higher  for  firefight- 
ers than  the  average  for  all  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  figure,  in  fact,  is  3.936 
for  firefighters,  compared  with  702  for 
industries. 

In  addition,  volunteer  firefighters  re- 
ceive more  serious  Injuries  than  their 
paid  coimterparts:  10,308  against  2,651 
disability  days  per  million  employee- 
hours.  When  we  consider  these  statistics 
it  becomes  clear  that  fireflghting  is  one 
of  our  most  hazardous  occupations. 

One  way  to  help  reduce  injuries  to  fire- 
fighters and.  in  turn,  reduce  national  fire 
losses  would  be  to  improve  the  equipment 
these  men  use.  The  National- Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  states  in 
its  final  report,  "America  Burning": 

Of  the  fire  chiefs  and  firefighters  who 
responded  to  our  nationwide  survey  early  in 
1972,  more  than  seven  out  of  ten  said  there  Is 
a  need  for  greater  Innoyatlon  to  Improve  the 
equipment  and  protective  clothing  they  use 
every  day. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974,  H.R.  11989.  responds  to  this  need 
for  development,  testing  and  evaluation 
of  fireflghting  equipment.  It  calls  for  a 
federally  funded  research  program  to 
provide  technological  expertise  in  in- 
novation and  the  means  to  aggregate  a 
market  for  new  products.  Such  an  equip- 
ment program  offers  a  clear  opportunity 
to  upgrade  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  firefighter. 

Further  justification  for  such  a  pro- 
gram lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
barriers  to  developing  innovative  fire- 
flghting equipment  Manufacturers  are 
reluctant  to  invest  in  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  produce  new 
equipment  which  a  fragmented  market 
may  reject.  Traditionally,  low  levels  of 
funding  may  discourage  lire  depart- 
ments, especially  volimteer  departments, 
from  purchasing  new  or  untried  equip- 
ment. 

Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  enormous 
potential  for  having  a  favorable  impact 
on  reducing  Are  losses,  this  lack  of  tech- 
nological Innovation  is  especially  discon- 
certing In  today's  world.  For  example,  a 
typical     breathing     apparatus     weighs 
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approximately  30  pounds  and  carries  30 
minutes'  air  supply.  The  weight  of  the 
device  and  other  factors  may  lead  to 
overexertion  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  the  length  of  air  supply.  In 
addition,  some  face  masks  leak,  subject- 
uig  the  firefighter  to  smoke,  toxic  gases, 
and  sui>erheated  air. 

The  firefighter  Is  also  subject  to  blows 
from  falling  objects,  mishandled  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth.  However,  "turnout" 
coats  offer  little  impact  protection, 
although  impact  injuries  to  the  trunk 
of  the  body  occur  26  times  as  often  as 
bum  injuries  to  the  tnmk,  according  to 
a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study. 

Many  fire  helmets — the  only  piece  of 
equipment  designed  especially  for  impact 
protection — fall  to  meet  the  common 
standard  requiring  resistance  to  an  im- 
pact test.  The  test  requirement  is  lenient 
compared  to  the  standards  of  some  other 
countries.  The  requirement  in  Great 
Britain  Is  three  times  as  high.  Also,  some 
hard  plastic  helmets  soften  and  dieform 
when  subjected  to  heat.  And  metal  hel- 
mets, while  offering  some  impact  pro- 
tection, conduct  heat. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  from  the  foregoing 
statistics  and  examples  that  priority 
attention  must  be  given  to  developing, 
testing,  said  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
and  the  safety  of  firefighting  equipment. 
H.R.  11089  reeognizes  the  importance  of 
this  effort  and  proposes  a  coordinated 
and  aggressive  program  to  reduce  the 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  and  property 
due  to  fire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sui^?ort  this 
bill  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
serving  as  a  member  and  acting  director 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  in  Indi- 
anapolis, I  worked  closely  with  both  the 
city  and  vfdunteer  firemen  and  learned 
first  hand  about  the  evident  need  for  im- 
provement In  all  areas  of  fire  prevention 
and  controL  Therefore,  shortly  after  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  last  year 
I  was  glad  to  itHa.  in  coeponsoring  the 
biU,  HJl.  5589,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
forerunner  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

Losses  from  fires  have  reached  very 
high  levels  In  the  United  States.  Each 
year  more  than  12.000  persons  lose  their 
lives  as  a  direct  result  oS.  fires  and  many 
tens  kA  thousands  are  injured  and 
maimed.  The  losses  in  property  are 
equally  large,  and  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $2  billion  each  year.  Last  year  13 
lives  were  lost  la  Indianapolis  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  fires  and  property  damage 
was  approximately  $9.6  million.  Jn  one 
major  fire  in  the  downtown  bustaess  (fis- 
trict  pr(H>erty  damage  was  about  $8.3 
million. 

While  I  feel  strongly  that  the  preven- 
tion and  contr<d  of  fh-es  is  and  must 
remain  the  responsIbiMty  of  local  author- 
ities. It  seems  to  me  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  make  a  contributian  In  cer- 
tain fields  where  only  a  national  effort 
can  provide  the  needed  Initiative  and 
effort.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  fining  that 
need. 

Another  prevision  in  the  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  UjS.  Fire  Arademy,  which  will 
supplement  and  Impreve  the  present 
system  for  training  firefighters  and  fill 
the  gaps  where  there  Is  no  activity.  To 


accomplish  this,  the  .Academy  will  have 
three  separate  activities.  There  will  be 
coiu^es  of  study  given  at  the  Academy 
facilities;  there  will  be  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  the  Academy;  and 
there  will  be  assistance  to  existing  and 
new  local  programs.  The  Fire  Academy 
concept  is  based  on  the  highly  successful 
national  FBI  Academy. 

While  a  research  effort  has  been  un- 
derway for  several  years  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11989  will  increase  the  areas  to  be 
explored  to  include  research  on  stand- 
ardization of  equipment,  the  effects  of 
smoke  Inhalation  and  bums  on  the  body, 
the  behavior  of  fires  involving  high  rise 
buildings,  fire  hazards  arising  from  the 
transportation  of  combustible  material, 
improved  methods  of  providing  first  aid 
to  victims  of  fires,  and  others.  In  my 
judgment,  antiquated  techniques  and 
lack  of  an  eflBcient  mechanism  for  trans- 
mitting new  advances  down  to  the  local 
flre  station  are  responsible  in  part  for 
the  deaths  of  nearly  200  firemen  a  year 
and  other  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
losses.  Hopefully,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11989  will  provide  the  improvement  we 
seek. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11989,  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

There  is  no  one  here  today  who  l\as 
not  kiM>wn  either  first  or  secondhand  the 
terrible  disaster  that  is  caused  by  fires 
each  day  In  this  Nation.  But  the  tragedy 
of  fire  le  not  an  unpreventable  natural 
disaster.  It  is  not  like  the  tomado  drop- 
ping from  the  sky  virtually  without 
warning  and  entirely  out  of  human  con- 
trol. It  is  not  like  the  rockslide  caused 
by  unknown  forces  beyond  man's  control. 
Rather,  the  phenomenon  of  fire  is  one 
that  can  be  controlled  to  a  very  great 
degree  by  what  we  know  today. 

No  one  can  question  that  flre  is  a  na- 
tional proMem.  Second  only  to  motor 
vehicle  accidents  as  a  cause  of  accidental 
death,  fire  claims  13,000  lives  each  year 
while  inflicting  unnecessary  injuries  on 
300,000  more.  Fires  in  this  country  in- 
flict over  $11.4  Mllion  a  year  In  damage, 
not  including  the  costs  of  lost  employ- 
ment, irretrievably  lost  businesses,  and 
the  toll  It  takes  in  irreplaceable  personal 
pride  and  memorieB. 

Tbe  United  States  repeals  by  far  the 
world's  highest  rate  of  deaths-per-mll- 
liom-popolation  and  economic  loss  per 
capita.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  these  dis- 
tressing statistics  need  not  be  so  high. 
The  fact  is  that  tiie  technology  to  pre- 
vent and  figbt  most  fires  is  available  to 
us  today.  TbB  tednologlcal  know-how  to 
prefcnt  and  flglit  many  ether  fires  is  on 
the  horiaon.  Tliwt  Is  why  I  rise  here  to- 
day to  support  vleoruuriy  HJR.  11989. 

The  first  area  addressed  tacr  this  pro- 
posed legrMathm  is  fire  safety.  Under 
title  I,  a  HaOoDal  Bureau  of  Ftre  Safety 
would  be  set  iv  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
iHOTlng  the  tods,  instniflaents,  and 
means  of  flreflg^ttng.  TWs  eflort  wooki 
be  designed  to  reduce  the  haaards  to  in- 
divldaal  people  as  vril  as  to  fireOghting 
persMmel  once  Sie  has  broken  out 

As  a  part  of  the  National  Bureaa  of 
Fire  Safety,  this  bill  would  estebHsta  a 
U.S.  Fire  Academy.  This  Academy,  rec- 
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ognizing  the  lamentable  fact  that  many 
firefighters  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  the  most  complete,  up  to 
date,  and  technologically  advanced 
training,  would  conduct  courses  in  all 
levels  and  areas  of  firefighting  procedure. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  meas- 
ure will  reduce  the  personal  dangers 
while  increasing  the  effectiveness  in  tlii?. 
the  most  dangerous  of  professions. 

Today's  modern,  high-rise  buildings, 
the  mo.^t  obvious  examples  of  our  ad- 
vanced technological  ability,  are  filled 
with  volatile  synthetic  materials.  These 
buildings  and  many  of  our  modem 
homes,  which  are  claimed  to  be  "fire- 
safe."  have  the  potential  to  turn  into 
giant,  smokey  kilns  of  heat  and  flame 
when  but  a  few  errant  sparks  find  their 
way  to  these  flammable  surfaces.  From 
time  to  time  in  the  news,  we  are  filled 
with  the  horror  of  such  infernos  unex- 
pectedly ignited. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  11989  would  establish 
a  Fire  Research  Center  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  Research  Cen- 
ter would  investigate  all  aspects  of  fire, 
particularly  its  chemical  causes  and  the 
physical  properties  of  its  development. 
The  Center  would  also  investigate  the 
biological,  psychological,  and  physio- 
logical effect*  of  flre  on  victims  and  fire- 
fighters. TTierefore,  I  support  this  meas- 
ure as  a  significant  step  toward  learning 
how  to  prevent  and  to  deal  with  flre 
and  its  causes  and  effects.  This  measure 
win  enable  us  to  help  our  fire-related 
technology  to  catch  up  with  the  sophis- 
tication of  oiu-  new  man-made  environ- 
ments. 

Then  there  are  the  tragic  victims  of 
fire.  Men,  women,  and  children  acciden- 
taUy  burned  in  but  a  few  moments  of 
time  with  the  result  that  tiiey  wlU  never 
again  be  able  to  function  normaUy;  men. 
women,  and  children  severely  injured  or 
crippled  by  the  toxic  gases  accldentaUy 
inhaled  from  burning  synthetic  mate- 
rials. For  these  imf  ortunate  victims,  this 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  an  ex- 
patuled  research  program  on  bums, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Healtli.  We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  help  these  people  victim- 
ized by  fires  we  did  not  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
change  our  priorities  in  the  field  of  fire 
preventi(Hi  and  exUngnisbing.  Today, 
only  S  percent  (rf  our  doUars  directed 
toward  flre  services  goes  toward  flre  pre- 
vention. H.R.  11989  is  not  ajCure-aU; 
it  is  but  one  st^  in  an  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  these  terrible  tragedies  caused 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  we  passed  by 
an  ovowhelming  vote  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1874.  That  biU. 
when  it  becomes  public  law,  win  provide 
survivors'  benefits  for  the  dependents  of 
fir^ghters  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
ThaX  law  wiU  be  the  first  step  in  improv- 
ing the  terms  and  c(»ditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  contribute  to  the  overaU  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  flre  departments. 
HJl.  11980  is  an  importaot  second  step, 
which  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  take  by 
voting  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  important  bUl  pending  be- 
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fore  us,  H.R.   11989,  the  proposed  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  would  enhance  the  public 
health  and  safety  of  all  of  us  by  reducing 
the  human  economic  losses  which  result 
from  fires. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  thousands  of  coura- 
geous full-time  and  volunteer  firefighters 
m  our  country  whose  lives  and  expertise 
or  services  whose  members  give  more  of 
themselves — yet  unfortunately  receive 
less  credit  and  recognition  for  it — than 
our  firemen.  Every  time  that  bell  goes  off. 
in  the  enginehouse  or  the  general  alarm 
sounds  out  across  the  town  and  country- 
side, these  men.  these  firemen,  put  their 
lives  on  the  line — to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  others. 

This  bill  has  broad  coverage.  The  com- 
mittee, its  leadership,  and  Mr.  Steele 
are  to  be  commended  for  providing  it. 
For  purposes  of  the  bill  before  us,  the 
term  "fire  department"  means — suid  the 
terms  "fire  prevention."  "fire  fighting." 
and  "fire  control"  relate  to  activities  con- 
ducted by — any  organization  consisting 
of  personnel,  apparatus,  and  equipment 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief  officer  for 
the  principal  purpose  of  protecting  prop- 
erty and  maintaining  the  public's  safety 
and  welfare  from  the  inherent  dangers 
of  fire.  The  personnel  of  any  such  orga- 
nization may  be  salaried,  volimteer,  or  a 
combination  thereof.  The  location  of  the 
organization  and  its  responsibility  for 
extingiiishment  and  suppression  of  Are 
shall  Include — but  not  be  limited  to — a 
city,  town,  borough,  parish,  coimty.  fire 
district,  fire  protection  district,  or  rural 
fire  district.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
covers  everyone,  as  it  should. 

Volunt€u-y  service  is  one  of  the  great 
traditions  of  our  Republic.  It  arises  from 
the  cornerstone  which  is  the  ageless 
principle  that  men  and  women  can  act 
unselfishly  from  altruistic  motives  and 
that  inward  motivation  toward  self-sat- 
isfaction can  be  as  strong  a  motivation 
as  financial  remuneration. 

We  have,  in  this  coimtry  of  ours,  a 
great  fulltime  corps  of  firemen,  and  we 
have  an  equally  outstanding  corps  of 
volimteer  firemen.  Each  unit  of  govern- 
ment must  determine  for  itself  whether 
It  wants  a  full-time  fire  department  or  a 
volimteer  service.  That  is  certainly  no 
place  for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terject its  opinions.  But,  whatever  that 
local  decision,  there  is  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  That  role  has  been  well 
reflected  in  the  bill  before  us. 

THE  FURPOBB  OF  THIS  ACT 

H.R.  11989  would  enhance  the  national 
effort  to  more  effectively  control  the  oc- 
currence of  fires,  thereby  reducing  their 
threat  to  life,  limb,  and  property,  and  the 
inevitable  scars  associated  with  them 
and  their  terrible  aftermaths. 

This  measure  would,  specifically — 

Create  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  and  a  Fire  Research  Center 
within  the  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

Authorize  an  improved  treatment  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  tfevelopment  to  extend  loan 
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insurance  to  nursing  homes  for  fire  pre- 
vention equipment;  smd 

Provide  reimbursement  for  local  fire- 
fighting  efforts  on  Federal  property. 

All  of  this  is  needed,  for  each  year  an 
estimated  3.6  million  fires  occur  nation- 
wide, killing  12,000  people  and  causing 
injury  to  an  additional  300.000.  Esti- 
mated annual  losses  due  to  fires  in  the 
United  States  total  $11,400  billion. 

And.  nearly  800  firemen  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  the  past  10  years. 

How  does  this  bill  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems? 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety,  within  which  will  be 
established  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy.  The 
academy  will  conduct  courses  in  all  as- 
pects of  flreflghting  and  provide  teacher 
training  for  its  enroUees — mostly  fire 
service  personnel — at  fees  set  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  academy.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  develop  and  run  corre- 
spondence courses,  workshops,  seminars, 
and  conferences,  encourage  fire  programs 
offered  by  State,  local,  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  institutions;  and,  pro- 
mote fire  prevention  education  among 
architects  and  builders. 

These  benefits  will  be  available  to  full- 
time  and  volunteer  departments. 

The  superintendent  of  the  academy 
will  be  authorized  to  provide  stipends 
covering  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs 
for  students  attending  the  academy  or 
academy-approved  courses  at  other  uni- 
versities or  colleges,  as  well  as  providing 
scholarships  to  fire-englneerlng  students. 
The  superintendent  may  also  provide  in- 
stitutional assistance  of  up  to  $2,500 
aimually  per  student  enrolled  In  ap- 
proved fire  research  and  engineering 
programs. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  93d  Congress  was 
H.R.  4094,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Pire  Academy.  The 
concept  contained  within  that  bill  has 
been  incorporated  within  the  provisions 
of  the  bin  pending  before  us. 

THE     COMPBEKENSIVC     APPSOACH     EMBODIED     IN 
THIS  BIU,  IS  mCXSSABT 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  principal  merit  of  this 
bill:  The  use  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  fire  preven- 
tion, flreflghting,  fire  damage  reduction, 
and  rehabilitation — of  both  property  and 
lives. 

When  H.R.  4094.  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
was  introduced  on  February  7,  1973.  it 
waa  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive package  designed  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  that  bill.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  following  measures : 

H.R.  4095,  a  bin  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local 
communities  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of 
the  costs  of  training  programs  for  fire- 
men. This  proposal  has  been  incorporated 
in  large  meswure  and  at  a  higher  percen- 
tage rate  as  authority  given  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  academy  in  the  bill  be- 
fore U8. 

H.R.  4096,  a  bill  to  provide  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  for  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  fire  science  programs. 
This  proposal  is  also  In  slightly  amended 
form  Incorporated  in  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing. 

H.R.  4097.  a  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase 
of  advanced  fireflghting  equipment  and, 
H.R.  4098,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  local  fire  departments  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fii-efighting  suits  and  self-con- 
tained breathing  apparatuses.  No  aid  to 
departments  is  provided  for  as  to  thc-je 
two  categories  in  the  bill  before  us.  biit 
greatly  enhanced  research  funding  as  to 
fire  techniques  and  equipment  is  provided 
for  in'the  bill. 

H.R.  4099.  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  fiscal 
years — through  June  30,  1976 — the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
grams, an  assurance  which  we  now  have  • 

HJl.  4100.  a  bm  to  establish  a  National 
Fire  Data  and  Information  Bureau  of 
Standards — a  proposal  which  will  now 
be  administered  through  the  Fire  Re- 
search Center  within  that  Bureau,  a.s 
that  center  is  authorized  by  the  pendine 
bill. 

MUCH    TO    BE   DONE   REMAINS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  take  great  strides 
today,  but  there  is  much  which  remains 
to  be  done.  When  I  talk  to  men  hke 
Thomas  Owczarczak,  the  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Western 
New  York  Volunteer  Firemen's  Associa- 
tion, or  Patrick  Mangan.  Jr..  the  presi- 
dent of  firefighters  Local  282  in  Buffalo, 
or  Ronald  D.  Peuersteln  of  the  Lancaster 
Volunteer  Pire  Department,  or  Kenneth 
Hoertz  of  the  Elma  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 
and  others  I  know  how  much  more  we 
have  to  do  to  help  them  in  their  valiant 
efforts. 

We  must  move  toward  the  enactment 
of  those  specific  measures  which  were 
part  of  the  comprehensive  package  which 
are  not  a  part  of  the  bill  before  us. 

We  must  move  to  insure,  even  more 
strongly,  all  our  firemerv— full-time  or 
volunteer— that  we  will  stand  behind 
them. 

I  am  committed  to  that  undertaking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read 
the  bill  by  tlUes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   11989 

Be  it  enact fd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  n/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the 
"Pire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  . 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 
<1)  The  United  States  today  has  the  higli- 
est  per  capiu  rate  of  death  and  property  loss 
from  flre  of  all  the  major  Industrialized  iia- 
tion.s  In  the  world; 

(2)  the  losses  of  life  and  property  resultlrig 
from  flre  which  are  now  being  experienced  In 
the  United  States  are  entirely  unacceptable: 

(3)  while  fire  prevention  and  control  is  and 
should  remain  a  State  and  local  re-sponsibll- 
Ity,  the  Pederal  Government  can  be  of  In- 
valuable assistance  In  attaining  significant 
reduction  In  flre  losses; 

(4)  the  flreflghting  and  civil  defense  pro- 
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grams  In  each  locality  can  both  benefit  from 
closer  cooperation; 

(5)  there  Is  a  need  for  professional  training 
a!  d  education  primarily  oriented  toward  Im- 
provlng  the  effectlyeness  of  flre  departments, 
developing  leaderahlp  for  fire  prevention,  and 
icduclng  firefighter  injuries: 

(6)  the  state-of-the-art  in  fighting  and  In 
protectmg  persons  and  property  from  com- 
ijustlon  hazards,  requires  additional  research 
and  development  In  the  area  of  flre  safety: 

(7)  there  Is  a  need  for  a  national  fire  data 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  system 
to  establish  priorities  for  research  and  action; 

(8)  the  number  of  specialized  medical  cen- 
ters for  the  treatment  of  bums  which  are 
properly  equlpp>ed  and  staffed  to  save  lives 
and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  fires  Is  severe- 
ly limited  In  the  United  States; 

(9)  the  Federal  Government's  role  hi  fire 
research  and  development.  Information  col- 
lection and  dissemination,  and  education 
needs  to  be  further  strengthened  In  order 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  dedi- 
cated  flreflghting  forces  may   be   Increased. 

declabation  or  policy 
Sec.  3.  It  Is  therefore  and  hereby  declared 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
to — 

(1)  red  lice  the  Nation's  losses  caused  by 
fires  from  starting  and  by  improving  the 
efforts  and  nfveana  for  suppressing  fljvs; 

(2)  sapplemant  rather  than  supplant 
existing  programs  of  research,  training,  and 
educatloo.  and  to  encourage  new  and  Im- 
proved programs  and  activities  by  State  and 
local  goyemaaents; 

(3)  place  th*  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  this  flie  reduction  effort  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  encouraga  increasing  cooperation  be- 
tween Um  Nation's  Hrefigtitlnc  and  civil 
defense  forces  at  aU  levels; 

(5)  carry  out  an  enhanced  public  educa- 
tion effort  aimed  at  improving  the  un<ier- 
standing  by  every  cltisen  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  fo  Ore  preventton,  fire  rescue,  and 
flreflghting; 

(6)  develop  and  provide  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  of  new  approaches,  techniques,  and 
innprovemetita  in  fire  prevention  and  control; 

(7)  estaUlati  a  United  States  Fire  Academy 
to  provide  training  aud  education  beyond  the 
basic  training  level; 

(8)  esit*Uiab  an  integrated  and  cami^e- 
hensive  fir*  data  system;  and 

(9)  direct  the  National  InsUtutes  of 
Health  to  conduct  an  Intenslfled  program  of 
research  Into  the  treatixkent  of  bum  and 
smoke  injuries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  vic- 
tims of  Area. 

TITLE  I 

NATIOKAI.  WVMEATJ  OF  FSKE  SAfTTT 

Sec.  101.  ITiere  is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commeroe  a  National 
Bureau  of  Flre  Safety,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Bureau". 

Sec.  102.  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  slial  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  coneent  of 
the  Senate.  Tbe  Dtrector  shall  serve  subject 
to  the  proTtslons  of  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Bureau,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  hereinafter 
referred  to  a>  the  "Secretary",  axkd  in  co- 
operation and  coordination  wltti  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector, 
to  Improve  the  Nation's  efforts  in  fire  pre- 
\entlon  and  oontrol  through  public  educa- 
tion. advaa«ed  technology,  training,  and  edu- 
cation, improved  statistics,  and  other  rel- 
evant effcH-ts. 

lb)  The  Director  shall  Insure  that  results 
and  advajMies  artaiBK  from  the  week  of  the 
Bureau  are  dlssemtneted  and  shall  encou- 
rage their  ase,  where  •ppUcaMe.  to  farther 
fire  safety  activities  and  ta>  Itmprove  tbe  ef- 
fectiveness of  flreflghting  and  prevention  ac- 
tivities. 


PUBI.IC    SBTJCATION 

Sec.  104.  The  Director  shall  undertake,  in 
collaboration  with  existing  public  and  private 
organizations.  Including  Civil  Defense  orga- 
nizations, a  continuing  and  extensive  pro- 
gram of  public  education  In  fire  prevention 
and  flre  safety  which  shall  Include  specialized 
information  aimed  at  those  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  fire  hazards  such  as  the  young 
and  the  elderly,  and  shall  sponsor  and  en- 
coiu-age  research  Into  new  methods  of  pub- 
lic education  in  fire  prevention. 

FIRE     TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Director  shail  conduct  a 
program  of  continuing  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  use 
by  the  Nation's  flre,  rescue,  and  clvU  defense 
services  with  the  aim  of  making  available 
improved  suppression,  protective,  auxiliary, 
and  warning  devices  Incorporating  the  latest 
technology.  In  the  conduct  of  this  program, 
the  standardization,  compatibility,  and  In- 
terchangeabiUty  of  flre  equipment  shall  be 
given  strong  attention.  Such  develc^ment, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  safer,  less  cumbersome  articles  of  pro- 
tective clothing  Including  helmets,  boots, 
and  coats; 

(2)  breathing  apparatus  with  the  neces- 
sary duration  of  service,  reliability,  low 
weight,  and  ease  of  operation  for  practical 
use; 

(3)  safe  and  reliable  auxiliary  equipment 
for  use  in  fireflghting  such  as  flre  location 
detectors,  visual  and  audio  communications 
equipment,  and  new  types  of  mobile  equip- 
ment; 

(4)  special  clothing  and  equipment  needed 
for  brush  and  forest  fires,  oU  and  gasoline 
fires,  and  other  ^>eclal  flreflghting  situations; 

(5)  fire  detectors  for  residential  use  hav- 
ing high  sensitivity  and  reliability  and  low 
cost  and  maintenance  to  insure  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  use: 

(6)  In-place  fire  prevention  systems  of 
Increased   reliability   and   effectiveness; 

(7)  methods  of  testing  fire  alarms  Euid  fire 
protection  devices  and  systems  on  a  non- 
interference basis; 

(8)  the  development  of  purchase  specifi- 
cations, standards,  and  acceptance  and  vali- 
dation test  procedures  for  all  such  eqtiip- 
ment  and  devices; 

(9)  operation  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  lire  investigations  In  support  of  the 
activities  set  forth  in  this  section; 

(10)  such  other  developnoent,  testing,  and 
evaluation  activities  deemed  necessary  to 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  engage  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  such  equipment 
or  device  except  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  evaluate  It. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  perform  studies  of 
the  operations  and  management  aq^ects  of 
flre  departmHkts  and  services  using  quanti- 
tative techniques  including  operations  re- 
search, management  economics,  cost  effec- 
tiveness studies,  and  such  other  techniques 
as  are  found  applicable  and  useful.  Such 
studies  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  optimum  location  of  flre  stations,  the 
manner  of  responding  to  alarms,  the  opera- 
tion of  cltywlde  and  regional  fire  dispatch 
centers,  the  effectiveness,  frequency,  and 
methods  of  building  inspections,  arwd  fire- 
flghting under  conditions  of  eivU  disturb- 
ance. In  tbe  conduct  and  support  of  such 
studies,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form operational  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  flre  Investigations. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct  research 
on  problems  conoemlng  productivity  meas- 
urement of  fire  department  personnel,  anal- 
ysis of  Job  categories  and  skUIs  required  un- 
der varying  condlthms,  reduction  of  injuries 
to  flre  sovloe  personnel,  the  most  effective 
fire  prevention  efforts  by  flre  service  per- 
sonnel. 

(e)  In  conducting  the  program  tmder  this 


section,  the  Director  shall  take  full  advantage 
of  the  applicable  technological  developments 
which  have  been  made  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  PedenU  Government,  In 
State  and  local  governments,  and  in  business 
and  industry. 

riKE  data 
Sec.    106.    (a»    The   Director   shall   operate 
directly  or  through  contracts  an  integraied 
comprehensive    national    fire    data    program 
based  on  the  collection,  analysis,  publication 
nnd    dissemination    of    fire    information    re- 
lated to  the  prevention,  occurrence,  control 
and  results  of  fires  of  all  types.  The  program 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  an  accurate  na- 
tional picture  of  the  fire  problem,  identify 
major   problem    areas   and   assist    in    setting 
priorities,    determine    possible    solutions    to 
problems,  and  monitor  progress  of  program."; 
to  reduce  fire  losses.  To  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, the  program  sliall  include — 

( 1 )  Information  on  the  frequency,  causes 
spread,  and  extinguishment  of  fires; 

(2)  mfcM-matlon  on  the  number  of  Injuries 
and  deaths  resulting  from  fires  Including  the 
maximum  available  Information  on  the  spe- 
cific causes  and  nature  of  such  injuries  and 
deaths,  and  Information  on  prc^>erty  losses; 

(3)  information  on  the  occupational  haz- 
ards of  firemen  Including  the  causes  of 
death  and  Injury  to  firemen  arising  directly 
and  indirectly  from  flrefightlng  activities; 

(4)  information  on  all  types  of  flre  pre- 
vention activities  Including  inspection  prac- 
tices; 

(6)  technical  Information  related  to  build- 
ing construction,  Are  properties  of  materials, 
and  other  stmllar  information; 

(6)  Information  on  fire  prevention  and 
control  laws,  systems,  methods,  techniques, 
and  administrative  stroctures  used  in  for- 
eign nations; 

(7)  Information  on  the  causes,  behavior, 
and  best  method  of  control  of  other  types  of 
fires.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  forest 
fires,  brush  flres,  fires  underground,  oil  blow- 
out flres,  and  waterbome  fires;  and 

(8)  such  other  Information  and  data  as  is 
Judged  useful  and  ap>pl)cable. 

{b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  comprehensive 
flre  data  and  Information  program  the  Direc- 
tor is  auUMMised  to  develop  standardised 
data  reporting  methods  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  State,  local,  and  other  agencies,  public 
and  priv»te,  in  developing  and  reporting  In- 
formation. 

(c)  In  the  conduct  of  tbe  comprehensive 
fire  data  and  information  program  the  Di- 
rector Is  anthcirt2ied  to  make  full  use  of  exist- 
ing data  gathering  and  analysis  organizations, 
both  public  and  private. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  Insure  dissemlna- 
tloa  oC  such  fire  data  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent, and  shall  make  the  data  available  in 
appropriate  form  to  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  governments,  private  organizations, 
industry,  and  business,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

riRE  traintng  and  education 
Sec.  107.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  part 
of  the  Bureau,  a  Unitfd  States  Flre  Academy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Acadamy"» 
which  shall  have  the  mission  of  advancing 
the  professional  development  of  fire  service 
personnel,  civil  defense  personnel,  and  related 
safety  personnel. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Superintendent  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

(c)  The  Academy  shall  consist  of  such 
buildings  and  facilities  and  have  such  teach- 
ing staff  and  other  personnel  as  the  Super- 
intendent determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  purpoeee  of  this  section.  The 
Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  Bsay  be  necessary  in  e»rrying  out  the 
preceding  sentence. 

Sec.  108.  The  Academy  shall  be  located  on 
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such  site  or  sites  as  the  Secretary  selects  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Site  Selection  Bocu4  consisting  of  the 
Academy  Superintendent  and  two  other 
members  to  survey  the  mo6t  suitable  sltea 
for  the  location  of  the  Academy  and  make 
recommendations   to   the  Secretary, 

lb)  The  Site  Selection  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary, in  making  their  recommendations 
and  flnal  selection,  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  training  and  facility  needs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, the  accee«lbllUy  and  travel  distance  to 
the  site  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  en- 
vironmental effects,  the  possibility  of  using 
a  surplus  Government  facility,  and  such 
other  factors  as  are  deemed  Important  and 
relevant. 

See.  109.  In  furtherance  of  the  mission  of 
the  Academy,  the  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to — 

(a)  conduct  courses  and  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  in — 

(1)  the  techniques  of  Hre  prevention,  fire 
inspection,  flre&ghtlng.  and  flre  and  arson 
Investigation  for  members  of  the  flreflghtlng 
forcea  of  the  Nation: 

(2)  the  tactics  and  command  of  flreflghtlng 
for  present  and  future  fire  chiefs  and  com- 
manders of  subordinate  flre  units: 

(3)  tbe  administration  and  management 
of  flre  departments  and  flre  services: 

(4)  such  other  subjects  Including  civil  de- 
fense related  subjects  and  fields  of  study  as 
are  deemed  necessary  or  desirable:  and 

(6)  the  training  of  present  and  future  in- 
structors In  all  of  the  above  subjects: 

(b)  develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
correspondence  courses  to  advance  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  flre  service  personnel; 

(c)  encourage  new  and  existing  programs 
of  education  and  training  by  local  flre  units 
and  departmente,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  Institutions  by  supple- 
menting and  supporting — 

(1)  vocational  training  in  the  techniques 
of  flre  prevention,  flre  Inspection,  flreflghtlng, 
and  flre  and  arson  Investigations: 

(3)  the  establishment  of  flre  tralnUig 
courses  and  programs  at  Junior  colleges;  and 

(3)  the  support  and  encouragentent  of  the 
number  of  four-year  degree  programs  in  flre 
engineering  at  coUeges  and  universities 
found  necessary  by  the  Superintendent  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  graduates: 

(d)  provide  stipends  to  students  attending 
coursea  and  programs  approved  by  the 
Academy  at  universities  and  colleges  in 
amounts  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
attendance;  and 

(e)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  inclusion 
of  flre  prevention  and  detection  technology 
and  practices  in  the  education  and  profes- 
sional practice  of  architects,  bulldera.  city 
planners,  and  others  engaged  in  design  and 
planning  affected  by  flre  safety  problems. 

Sbc.  no.  The  Superintendent  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  needs  and 
contents  of  the  educational  and  training 
programs  needed  at  the  Academy  and  else- 
where to  educate,  train,  and  maintain  the 
Nation's  flre  forces.  He  shall  coordinate  these 
studies  with  appropriate  offlclals  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Staff  College. 

Sec.  111.  The  Supertnte.ident  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Plre  Training  and  Edu- 
cation which  shall  inquire  Into  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  mechanism  for  accredita- 
tion of  flre  training  and  education  programs 
and  courses,  and  the  role  which  the  Academy 
should  play  If  such  programs  are  recom- 
mended. The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Superintendent  a«  chairman  and  eighteen 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent from  among  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations possessing  special  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  field  of  flre  training  and 
education  or  in  related  fields.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  for 
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transmission  to  the  Secretary  within  one 
year  after  its  appointment  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions; and  upon  the  submission  of  such 
repwt  the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  actually 
Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such. 

Sbc.  lia.  The  Superintendent  shall  admit 
to  the  courses  and  programs  of  the  Academy 
individuals  who  are  membera  of  the  flre- 
flghtlng, rescue,  and  civil  defense  forces  of 
the  Nation  and  such  other  individuals,  in- 
cluding candidates  for  membership  in  these 
forces,  as  he  determines  can  benefit  from  at- 
tendance. Students  shall  be  admitted  from 
any  State  In  the  Nation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401)  with  due  regard  to  the  adequate 
representation  in  the  student  body  of  all 
geographic  sections  of  the  country.  In  select- 
ing students  the  Superintendent  shall  seek 
nominations  and  advice  from  fire  depart- 
ments, civil  defense  organizations,  and  other 
organizations  who  wish  to  send  students  to 
the  Academy. 

Sbc.  113.  The  Superintendent  may  estab- 
lish fees  and  other  charges  for  attendance 
at  courses  and  programs  offered  by  the 
Academy. 

Sec.  114,  The  Superintendent  is  authorized 
to  provide  stipends  to  students  atf»r.ding 
Academy  courses  and  programs  In  amounts 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance as  established  by  the  Superintendent. 
Sec.  lis.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized 
to  provide  scholarships  to  students  attend- 
ing full  time  at  a  flre  engineering  program 
of  a  two-year  Junior  college  or  the  last  two 
years  of  a  four-year  engineering  program  at 
college  or  university. 

Sec.  lie.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  make,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  to  make, 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  loans,  not  to  exceed  $2,S00  per  academic 
year  for  any  individual,  to  individuals  en- 
rolled on  a  full-Ume  basis  In  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs  in  flre  research  or  en- 
gineering recognized  by  the  Superintendent. 
Loans  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Super- 
intendent and  each  Institution  Involved  may 
Jointly  determine. 

Sec.  117.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized 
to  conduct  short  courses,  seminars,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  slmUar  education  and 
training  activities  In  all  parts  and  localities 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.    118.    The   Secretary   shall    appoint   a 
Board  of  Visitors  to  che  United  States  Flre 
Academy.  The  function  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors shall  be  to  review  annually  the  program 
of   the  Academy  and   make  comments  and 
recommendations   to  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Academy  and  any 
Improvements   therein   which  the  Board   of 
Vlsltore  deems  desirable.  The  Board  of  Visit- 
ors shall  consist  of  eight  Individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  Including  persons  who 
are  representatives  of  the  flre  service  com- 
munity   or    who    otherwise    possess    special 
knowledge  and  experience  In  fire  prevention 
or  flre  training  or  In  related  fields  or  who 
are  active  in  the  field  of  education  gener- 
ally. Of  the  members  first  designated  three 
shall  be  designated  to  serve  for  terms  of  one 
year,  three  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  two 
for  terms  of  three  yeare.  Persons  designated 
thereafter    shall    serve    for    terms    of    three 
years,  except  that  if  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  dies  or  resigns,  a  successor  shall 
be  designated  for  the  unexpired  porUon  of 
the  term.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be    reimbursed    for    any    expenses    actually 
Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such. 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Each  flre  district  or  depart- 
ment that  engages  in  the  fighting  of  a  fire 
on  Federal  property  may  file  a  report  with 
the  Bureau  setting  forth — 


( 1 )  the  amount  of  losses  and  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  district  or  department  as  a 
result  of  fighting  such  flre; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  operation  for  such  dis- 
trict or  department  during  the  year  In  which 
the  report  is  liled  and  during  the  preceding 
year;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  total  cost  of  operation 
for  such  district  or  department  during  the 
year  following  that  year  in  which  the  report 
l.s  filed. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  filed  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  such  district  or  department  a  sum 
which  shall  represent  the  cost  to  such  dis- 
trict or  department  of  fighting  such  flre,  less 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  for  fire  protection  services.  If  any,  for 
the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the 
annual  payment  period  until  the  time  of  the 
flre,  as  determined  by  the  Director. 

Sec  120.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

TITLE  II 
FIEE  RESEARCH   CENTER  " 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Flre 
Research  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Center")  which  shall  have  the  mission 
of  performing  and  supporting  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  on  all  aspects  of  flre  with  the 
aim  of  providing  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  applicable  to  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  flres. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  directly  or 
through  contracts  or  grants  a  program  ol 
basic  and  applied  flre  research  aimed  at 
arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  underlying  all  aspects  of 
flre.  Such  program  shall  include  scientific 
and  field  Investigations  of — 

(1)  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  combus- 
tion processes; 

(2)  the  dynamics  of  flame  ignition,  flame 
spread,  and  flame  extinguishment; 

(3)  the  composition  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts developed  by  various  sources  and  under 
various  environmental  conditions; 

(4)  the  early  stages  of  fires  In  buildings 
and  other  structures,  structural  subsystems, 
and  structural  components  and  all  other 
types  of  fires.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
forest  flres,  flres  under  ground,  oil  blowout 
flres,  brush  flres,  and  waterbome  fires  with 
the  aim  of  Improving  early  detection  capabil- 
ity; 

(6)  the  behavior  of  flre  Involving  all  types 
of  buildings  and  other  structures  and  their 
contents  (Including  mobile  homes  and  high- 
rise  buildings,  construction  materials,  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  coatings,  furnishings,  and 
other  combustible  material):  and  all  other 
types  of  flres  (including  forest  flres,  flres  ur- 
der  ground,  oil  blowout  flres,  brush  flres,  and 
waterbome  flres) ; 

(6)  tbe  unique  aspects  of  flre  hazards  aris- 
ing from  the  transportation  and  use  In  In- 
dustrial and  professional  pracUces  of  com- 
bustible gases,  fluids,  and  materials; 

(7)  design  concepts  for  providing  in- 
creased flre  safety  consistent  with  habltabil- 
ity,  comfort,  and  human  impact.  In  buildings 
and  other  structures;  azMl 

(8)  such  other  aspects  of  the  flre  process 
as  are  deemed  useful  for  pursuing  the  mis- 
sion of  the  flre  research  program. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  conduct  directly  or 
through  contracts  or  grants  research  Into  the 
biological,  physiological,  and  psychological 
factors  affecting  tlie  human  victims  of  flres 
and  the  performance  of  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  Hre  protection  forces.  Such  research 
shall  Include — 

(1)  the  biological  and  physiological  effects 
of  toxic  substances  eencountered  in  fires; 

(3)  the  trauma,  cardiac  conditions,  and 
other  hazards  resulting  from  exposure  to 
flres; 
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(3)  the  development  of  simple,  reliable 
tests  for  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
death  from  flres; 

(4)  Improved  methods  of  providing  first 
aid  to  the  victims  of  flres; 

(5)  the  psychological  and  motivational 
characteristics  of  persons  who  engage  In 
arson,  and  the  prediction  and  cure  of  such 
behavior; 

(6)  the  conditions  of  stress  encountered 
bv  tirefighters.  their  effects,  and  tiieir  allevia- 
tion or  reduction; 

(7)  such  other  biological,  physiological, 
and  psychological  effects  of  flre  as  may  have 
significant  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  202.  The  Director  shall  Insure  that 
the  results  and  advances  arising  from  the 
work  of  the  Center  are  disseminated  and  en- 
courage the  Incorporation  of  these  results 
and  advances  Into  the  relevant  building 
codes,  flre  codes,  model  codes,  and  other 
relevant  codes,  test  methods,  and  standards. 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  development  and  adoption  of 
uniform  codes,  test  methods,  and  standards 
aimed  at  reducing  fire  losses  and  costs  of 
fire  protection. 

Sec  203.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

Sec.  204.  Title  I  of  the  Flre  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (Act  of  March  1,  1968,  82 
Stat.  34;  15  U.S.C.  278f  and  278g)  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  sections  201  and  202  of  this 
Act  are  Inserted  as  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1901  (15  U.S.C.  278f  and 
178g). 

TITLE  III 

VICTIMS    OF    FIRE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish,  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary,  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
search on  burns,  treatment  of  burn  injuries, 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  flres.  The 
National    Institutes    of    Health    shall — 

( 1 )  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  of  twenty-five 
additional  burn  centers,  which  shall  comprise 
separate  hospital  facilities  providing  spe- 
cialized burn  treatment  and  Including  re- 
search and  teaching  programs,  and  twenty- 
flve  additional  bum  units,  which  shall  com- 
prise specialized  facilities  In  general  hospitals 
used  only  for  burn  victims; 

(2)  provide  training  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  specialists  to  staff  the  new  burn  cen- 
ters and  burn  units; 

(3)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment in  general  hospitals  of  ninety  burn 
programs,  which  comprise  staffs  of  burn 
injury  specialists; 

(4)  provide  special  training  In  emergency 
care  for  burn  victims; 

(5)  augment  sponsorship  of  research  on 
burns  and  burn  treatment; 

(6)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  research  concerning  smoke  In- 
halation Injuries;  and 

(7)  sponsor  and  support  other  research  and 
training  programs  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  burn  injury  victims. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  302.  SecUon  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715W)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  make  commitments  to  insure  loans 
made  by  flnancial  Institutions  to  nursing 
homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
fire    safety    equipment    necessary    for    com- 


pliance with  the  1969  edition  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Flre  Protection 
Association,  as  modified  In  accordance  with 
evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Flre  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974  or  which  are  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
conditions  of  participation  for  providers  of 
services  under  title  XVIII  and  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  evaluations  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  vinder  such  Act. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection  a  loan  shall — 

"(A)  have  a  principal  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000; 

"(B)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  twelve  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  amortization  of 
the  loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
economic  life  of  the  structure  In  which  the 
equipment  is  to  be  Installed,  whichever  Is 
less;  and 

"(D)  comply  with  other  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  (7).  (9),  and  (10)  of  section  220(h) 
shall  be  applicable  to  loans  insured  under 
this  subsection,  except  that  all  references  tp 
'home  Improvement  loans'  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  loans  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c), 
(d) ,  and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  loans 
insured  under  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  references  In  such 
subsections  to  'this  section'  or  'this  title' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

TITLE  rv 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    RELATED    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  terms 
"State"  and  "United  States"  Include  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Canal  Zone,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  Its  activities  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  or  to  determine 
whether  a  proposed  activity  is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec.  403.  All  property  rights  with  respect 
to  Inventions  or  discoveries  made  In  the 
course  of  or  under  contract  with  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  basic  policies  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Statement  of  Government  Patent 
Policy  Issued  August  23,  1971,  or  such  revi- 
sions of  that  Statement  of  Policy  as  may 
subsequently  be  promulgated  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment   OFFERED   BT   MR.  DAVIS   OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia: On  page  17,  after  line  13,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  to  section  119:  (c)  In 
each  instance  where  the  Director  makes  pay- 


ment under  subsection  (b).  the  President 
shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  property 
where  the  fire  occurred  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  within  30  days  for  the  amount  paid 
to  the  fire  district  or  department.  Such  pa;. - 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  Director  made  pasTnent  to 
the  fire  district  or  department  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  ~ 
would  have  to  say  that  the  real  author 
of  this  amendment  is  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington  > .  It  arose  out 
of  the  fact  that  a  fire  of  considerable 
proportions  occurred  out  in  St.  Louis.  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  remember  that  fire,  because  so  many 
military  records  were  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  it. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Symington)  for  an  explanation  regard- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  chairman  very  much  for  this 
opportunity  and  for  his  steady  leader- 
ship on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  fire  at  the 
GSA  installation  in  St.  Louis  showed 
us.  just  as  we  were  preparing  this  legis- 
lation, was  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
a  major  Federal  fire  to  occur  in  a  local 
fire  district.  Of  course,  the  lcx:al  fire  dis- 
trict is  responsible  to  put  out  that  fire 
regardless  of  what  arrangements  It  might 
have  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
taking  care  of  the  bills. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  were  no 
arrangements,  and  it  was  a  very,  very 
costly  fire  in  terms  at  least  of  the  local 
districts  involved.  I  think  it  cost  them 
about  $26,000  to  put  it  out,  40  different 
fire  districts,  hundreds  of  firefighters. 
5,000  gallons  of  fuel,  and  50  million  gal- 
lons of  water. 

When  that  occurred,  the  committee 
took  a  look  around  the  country  to  see 
to  what  extent  the  Federsil  Government 
had  installations  in  States  and  commu- 
nities which  were  protected  by  local  fire 
districts.  There  were  a  great  many,  and 
a  large  part  of  them  without  any  com- 
pensatory arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  we  thought  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  to  include  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind  provision  for  Federal  reimburse- 
ment to  the  local  fire  districts  through 
the  GSA.  Then,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  Federal  agency  actually  operating  the 
structure  ought  to  reimburse  the  GSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  any  World  War  I  veterans  here  with 
us  today,  but  if  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  that  perhaps  the  records  of 
those  individuals  were  destroyed  in  that 
fire.  Something  like  20  million  veterans' 
records  are  gone  forever,  but  a  great 
many  millions  of  others  were  saved  by 
the  prompt  and  sustained  efforts  of  the 
St.  Louis  area  firefighters. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  sprinkler  system 
that  had  been  so  long  advocated  by  our 
fire  chiefs  had  never  been  installed ;  files 
which  were  improperly  stacked  in  card- 
board cartons  in  spite  of  the  urgent  and 
repeated  requests  by  local  fire  oflQclals  to 
put  them  back  where  they  belonged  in 
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metal  containers  contributed  to  the  rap- 
id spread  of  the  blaze.  That  being  the 
case,  we  decided  on  the  committee  that 
from  now  on,  when  there  Is  a  Federal 
fire,  there  ought  to  be  accountability  to 
the  people  of  the  local  district,  the  tax- 
payers, for  putting  that  Are  out.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  moved  us  to  In- 
clude these  provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Davis  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BT    MR.    DAVIS   OF   GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia: On  page  17,  line  16,  add  at  the  end  of 
section  120  authorizing  appropriations  for 
title  X:  ".  and  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  situation  regarding  this  language  is 
as  follows:  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Dr.  Betsy  Ancker-Johnson.  has  already 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  has  laid  plans  for  the 
placing  in  operation,  in  a  very  early 
stage,  the  operation  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety.  » 

However,  any  appropriation  cannot  be 
used  unless  there  is  some  authority  for 
using  that  appropriation.  Fiscal  year 
1974  Is  almost  over,  so  very  little  money 
could  be  spent  between  now  and  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  to  authorize  the  expenditures  of 
such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  taking  out  thpe  $2  mil- 
lion In  this  section  and  making  It  open 
ended? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No.  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  i2  million 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  genUeman  is 
making  It  open  ended;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Only  ior  1974 
only  for  fiscal  year  1974,  which  will  be 
over  at  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  could  get  away  with 
$10  million  if  they  wanted  to  from  now 
until  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  be  re- 
lied on  not  to  give  them  $10  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
but  this  does  make  it  open  ended  as  to 
amount. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  For  that  length 
of  time,  just  unta  the  end  of  June,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gcnUeman  has  seen 
a  lot  of  agencies,  bureaus,  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  rush  in  to  commit 
money  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  he  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 


ations work  so  promptly  as  they  have  this 
year.  I  appreciate  it.  but  this  is  one  time 
they  got  ahead  of  us  and  held  the  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriation  before  this  bill 
could  be  scheduled.  But  as  I  say,  there  is 
mighty  little  of  fiscal  year  1974  left,  and 
we  have  a  reputable  and  able  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  am  not  worried 
about  anything  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  also  plenty  of 
bureaucrats  who  are  pretty  fast  with  a 
dollar  too  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  They  cannot 
vote  in  this  House.  They  do  not  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  can  spend  the 
money,  once  it  is  made  available.  This  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  about  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis.)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFZSED    BT    MB.   DAVIS   OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Oeoiigla:  On  page  22,  at  Une  3,  delete  sub- 
paragraph (b) .  lines  3,  4.  and  6. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  col- 
loquy that  was  had  among  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
SEN).  and  myself,  in  which  I  agreed  that 
their  committee  would  Indeed  be  the 
proper  committee  to  do  the  authorizing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  leave 
the  rest  of  that  title  m  In  as  language 
in  order  to  recognize  the  need  for  as- 
sistance. This  amendment  that  is  being 
offered  deletes  the  |2  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  $2 
million  was  allocated  to  the  NIH,  over 
which  ovu-  committee  has  no  Jurisdiction 
But  I  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nklsen)  to  delete 
the  $2  million  from  this  bill.  That  Is 
what  this  amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMXNT  OITERZD   BT    MX.   DAVIS   OW   GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Davb  of  Geor- 
gia: On  page  22  delete  lines  6  through  as 
and  on  page  23  delete  lines  1  through  22  re- 
moving section  302— "Fire  Protection 
Assistance". 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman 
this  is  one  of  those  situations  In  which 
our  committee  properly  considered  the 
question  of  installing  sprinkler  systems  in 
nursing  homes,  making  the  cost  of  such 
Installations  subject  to  an  FHA  loan.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the  right 
hand  did  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
was  doing.  The  Banking  Committee  had 
Identically  the  same  bill  before  It.  or 
worded  it  so  nearly  Identically  as  to  serve 
the  same  purpose.  Since  It  Is  already  the 
law.  we  see  no  point  in  leaving  It  In  this 


bill.  Therefore,  this  simply  deletes  the 
section  which  has  already  been  enacted 
into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDME.VT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   DAVIS   Or  GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia: Page  24.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly)  : 

Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"fire  department"  means  (and  the  terms 
■■fire  prevention,"  "fire  fighting",  and  ■flre 
control"  relate  to  activities  conducted  byi 
any  organization  consisting  of  personnel  ap- 
paratus, and  equipment  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  officer  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
protecting  property  and  maintaining  the 
publlc-s  safety  and  welfare  from  the  Inhereiit 
dangers  of  flre.  The  personnel  of  any  such  or- 
ganization may  be  salaried,  volunteer,  or  a 
combination  thereof;  and  the  location  of  the 
organization  and  Its  responslbUity  for  extin- 
guishment and  suppression  of  flre  shall  In- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  a  city,  town 
borough,  parish,  county,  flre  district,  flre  pro- 
tection district,  or  rural  flre  district. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  identity  of  the  different  agen- 
cies that  can  become  involved  in  the 
efforts  of  fire  prevention  and  firefighting 
I    wiU   have   to   give   credit   for   the 
thought  that  produced  this  amendment 
to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Steele),   who  worked  hard,   diligently 
and  well  on  this  bill.  Although  he  does 
not  serve  on  our  committee,  he  has  been 
keenly  interested  In  it,  and  we  are  in- 
debted  to  him  for  his  efforts   in  that 
regard. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  this  amendment,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

It  is  important  completely  to  clarify 
the  fact  that  this  entire  bill  Is  directed 
toward  the  health  of  both  paid  and  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  United  States. 
I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  (3eorgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  modified  by  correct- 
ing the  word  "combinatlnation"  to 
"combination."  This  is  just  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMSNT  OFrMUB  BT   MX.  nATXi   OF  CKOBCIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia: On  page  24  add  a  new  section  404  to  give 
general  contract  and  grant  authority: 

Sec.  404.  Any  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  Titles  I  and  II  and 
Sec.  301  of  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  car- 
ried out  directly  or  through  contracts  or 
grants. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  amendment  plainly  states,  this 
simply  gives  the  Fire  Bureau  the  author- 
ity to  make  grants  or  contracts  in  pur- 
suance of  the  function  of  the  Fire  Bu- 
reau. 

Somebody  asked  me  awhile  ago  why 
all  of  this  was  not  done  in  committee 
before  we  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  you  just 
cannot  work  this  fast  in  a  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  this  working?  Are 
you  giving  them  the  money  or  loaning 
them  the  money  or  what? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes,  it  works 
the  same  way  as  any  other  Government 
agency  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  afraid  of  that,  but 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  They  have  no 
authority  to  make  any  contract  or  any 
grant  without  this  clarifying  amendment. 
But  there  are  many  things  that  need  to 
be  done  out  of  house  rather  than  in 
house.  This  is  true  of  NASA,  it  is  true  of 
most  Government  agencies.  This  simply 
gives  them  that  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  either  do  it  by  contract 
or  by  grant? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  are  the  words,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  I 
wonder  how  in  the  world  this  bill  ever  got 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. There  are  no  astronautics  in- 
volved that  I  know  anything  about  un- 
less it  Is  proposed  to  put  firemen  in  the 
air  someplace. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  The  way  it 
happened  was  that  the  oversight,  or 
overview  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  several 
years  ago.  It  is  employed  almost  entirely 
in  matters  of  technical  or  scientific 
nature. 

As  this  bill  was  originally  drawn  it  was 
put  under  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  but  it  was  felt  wiser  to  estab- 
lish a  sister  bureau  to  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  so  that  it  would  be 
dealing  solely  with  flre.  This  came  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  practi- 
cally every  flre  association  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  can  answer 
a  more  mimdane  question. 


This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  flre  academy,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  going  out  some- 
where— do  you  know  where  as  yet? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  are  going  to  build 
afire  academy? 

Mr  DAVIS  of  CJeorgia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man think  it  will  be  built? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  will  have  to 
be  built  in  a  spot  where  the  population  is 
not  dense,  because  a  good  part  of  the 
training  of  a  fireman  is  creating  a  fire, 
and  that  creates  smoke. 

I  visited  the  academy  in  England.  They 
have  a  very  fine  one,  one  of  the  finest  five 
academies  in  the  world  over  there.  That 
came  about  as  a  result  of  tiie  incendiary 
bombs  that  Hitler  sent  across  the  chan- 
nel, which  caused  so  many  fires  to  hap- 
pen in  England.  They  are  miles  ahead  of 
us  on  this. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  is  a 
bill  not  only  for  establishing  a  fire  acad- 
emy, but  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  a 
bill  that  will  save  the  public  money.  Here 
is  why 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  there  is  never  a  rock  turned  over 
by  Congress  that  will  not  save  someone 
some  money.  I  would  state  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that 
I  would  rather  he  not  try  to  sell  me  on 
this  bill  on  the  basis  that  it  is  going  to 
save  money  for  somebody. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  let  me  give  the 
gentleman  the  reasoning. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Act  did  not  save 
anybody  any  money,  the  battle  was  over 
whether  we  would  compensate  a  person 
for  his  injuries,  or  whatever  he  might 
have  suffered.  But  in  this  case,  if  we  can 
cut  down  the  number  of  flre  losses 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Which  we  will 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  what 
we  aim  to  do — then  this  will  lower  the 
insurance  premiums  for  all  citizens  af- 
fected by  it.  in  every  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  to  be  my  next 
question:  What  does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  anticipate  will  be  the  low- 
ering of  the  insurance  rates?  Can  the 
gentleman  give  us  any  kind  of  a  per- 
centage on  the  lowering  of  premiums 
on  fire  insurance? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  the  experience  on  fire  losses  drops 
then  the  rates  will  certainly  drop. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
be  using  an  "If"  about  every  other  word. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  that  may 
be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  had  been  investigating  this 
for  years,  and  have  we  not  been  spending 
a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  commission 
that  produced  the  report  that  resulted 
inthisbiU? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  doing  a  technical, 
scientific,  laboratory  type  of  job.  The 
job  of  firefighting  is  far  broader  than 
that.  It  involves  personnel,  public  rela- 


tions, there  are  many,  many  things  in- 
volved in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me :  Is  this  academy  going  to  be  located 
in  the  Midwest,  the  South,  the  Northeast, 
or  Northwest,  or  where? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  site  selection  committee.  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  site 
will  be  selected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  going  to  be  out  of  a 
job  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  D.'WIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent firefighter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  $150  per  diem  ai.d 
transportation,  that  could  keep  one  oc- 
cupied; could  it  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  entertain 
the  gentleman's  resume. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  does  not  know  where  the  acad- 
emy is  going  to  be  located? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
a  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety  to  go 
along  with  it?  In  other  words,  a  brand 
new  set  of  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  parallel 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  are  going  to  spend 
what?  Set  up  in  this  bill,  if  I  read  the 
figures  cori-ectly  on  page  19,  is  about  $100 
million  to  carry  this  to  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  a  pro- 
jection that  extends  to  fiscal  year  1979. 
It  is  not  in  the  bill. 

In  this  bill  we  have  taken  $2  million 
out.  It  was  $7 '2  million;  it  is  $5 '2 
million  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  you  took  $2  mil- 
lion out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  (Borgia.  But  that  is  a 
projection  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man anticipate  getting  the  money  to 
liquidate  this  obligation  of  $100  million 
in  the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  li  the  program 
is  successful,  it  will  earn  its  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  wiU  not  put  the 
money  back  into  the  tUl;  will  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  No;  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  would  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  do  that;  would  we  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  suppose  we 
would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  would  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  recover  the  $100  million 
and  more  that  will  go  into  this.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
build  an  academy  from  the  ground  up 
and  do  it  within  these  figures;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
he  will  get  that  job  done  for  that  money. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  the  first 
academy  every  built  and  equipped  within 
the  figures  originally  set  forth. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  one  in 
England  was  built  at  the  site  of  an  old, 
abandoned  airfield.  We  are  dotted  with 
those  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Especially  in  the  South. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  also  a  lot  of 
other  military  bases  In  the  South  that 
would  have  to  be  closed  In  order  to  save 
the  money  to  pay  this  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  have  a  lot 
of  factory -owned  land  that  will  not  cost 
much  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  aware, 
i.s  he  not,  that  productivity  in  this  coun- 
try has  gone  down  6 '2  percent? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  know  that  it 
went  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  the  prime  interest 
rate  is  now  11 'j  percent,  and  inflation 
is  still  nmning  away  with  the  country? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is. 
Mr.    GROSS.     StiU     the    gentleman 
brings  this   bill  here   today   to  start  a 
brand  new  academy  from  the  ground  up 
and  establish  a  new  bureaucracy.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  anyone   say  how  many 
people  this  new  bureau  is  going  to  em- 
ploy. Has  the  gentleman  any  idea  of  how 
many  payrollers  will  be  required  for  this 
new  addition  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  ? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  have  not 
asked  for  any  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money  to  do  all  of  these  things?  To- 
morrow somebody  else  will  turn  over  a 
rock  and  find  that  Congre.ss  failed  to  put 
$100  million  under  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  one  bill  that  I  did 
not  expect  a  long  sermon  on  from  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  not  expect  a  sermon  on  it 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is  the  most 
economical  bill  that  has  been  before  this 
House  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  when  is  more  than 
$100  million  economical,  or  to  be  taken 
lighUy? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  are  only 
$5'i  mUlion  in  this  bill  and  1  year  of 
authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  looked  at  page  19  in  his  report? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  not  the 
bill;  that  is  the  projection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  cost.  A  projection 
of  the  cost;  is  that  not  correct?  ) 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  Iscorrect. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  That  Is  what  ihe  gen- 
tleman la  proposing  by  way  of  oBigating 
the  taxpayers  5  years  hence? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  are  not  do- 
ing that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
is. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is,  because  the  report  projects  authori- 
zations for  the  next  4  fiscal  years, 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  This  tail  has  a 
life  of  I  year.  The  gentleman  has  got 
the  committee  report  in  his  hand,  not 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man expect  me  to  read  In  addition  to  the 
bill  if  not  the  committee  report?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  stand  back  of  his 
committee  report? 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Certainly,  I  do. 
But  I  am  not  saying  this  bill  represents 


$100  million.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  very  good  at 
mathematics  but  I  do  not  have  to  be  good 
or  even  have  a  sharp  pencil  to  figure  at 
leaist  $100  million  as  the  ultimate  cost. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  build  an  acad- 
emy and  carry  out  other  provisions  of 
legislation  for  le.ss  so  let  us  face  facts. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  is  a 
publication  called  "America  Burning" 
which  has  a  projected  annual  U.S.  fire 
cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  that  in  his  report.  I  do  not 
think  if  he  builds  an  academy  in  the 
North,  South,  East,  or  West,  or  all  four 
areas,  that  he  is  going  to  stop  fires  and 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  thinks  so 
either. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Talking  about 
annual  productivity,  our  annual  loss 
there  is  $3.5  billion  loss  in  productivity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  cannot  have  very 
much  of  a  loss  in  the  Nation's  productiv- 
ity and  finance  projects  of  this  kind,  and 
when  productivity  goes  down  6.5  percent 
the  economy  is  sharing  signs  of  sickness. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  then  are  we 
going  to  finance  this  new  bureau  and 
this  new  academy?  No  matter  how  meri- 
torious some  of  the  projects  may  be,  the 
economy,  the  finances,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  can  take  only  so  much 
abuse.  My  opposition  to  this  biU  is  that 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  millions  it  will 
require  now  and  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

AMENDMENT   OFPEKCO  BY   MK.   WOLFF 

Mr.   WOLFF.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wour:  on 
page  13  Une  9,  subsection  (e)  of  section 
100  should  be  relettered  to  be  subsection  (f) 
and  a  new  subsection  (e)  Inserted  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(e)  Provide  assistance  to  state  and  local 
fire  service  training  programs  through 
grants,  contracts  or  otherwise;  and  ,  .  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11989,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Gilman  of  New 
York,  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act. 

My  amendment  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  technical  amendment  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  expressed  intent 
and  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
the  bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  11989  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
"supplement  rather  than  supplant  exist- 
ing programs  of  research  and  training. 
and  to  encourage  new  and  improved  local 
programs  of  research  and  training,  and 
to  encourage  new  and  Improved  local  pro- 
grams In  these  areas."  The  committee 
report  states  that — 

The  role  of  the  Academy  in  supplementing 
the  system  Is  to  Oil  the  gaps  where  there  Is 
no  activity,  and  to  Improve  existing  pro- 
grams where  necessary.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Academy  will  have  three  separate  activi- 
ties: There  wUl  be  courses  of  study  given  at 
Academy  facilities;  there  will  be  correspond- 
ence courses  offered  by  the  Academy:  and 
there  will  be  assistance  to  existing  and  new 
local  programs. 


It  is  obviously  the  Intent  of  H.R.  11989 
to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
fire  service  training  programs;  however, 
the  bill  contains  no  section  which  spe- 
cifically authorizes  grants  or  contracts  to 
help  support  State  and  local  training 
programs.  The  bill  is  clearly  not  intended 
to  create  any  discrimination  again.st 
State  or  locally  sponsored  and  funded 
training  programs,  yet  It  will  have  tliis 
effect  if  an  amendment  is  not  adopted  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
wliich  specifically  states  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Fire  Academy  will 
be  authorized  to  provide  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  State  and  local  fire  service 
training  programs  including  volimteer 
fire  organizations  which  are:  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association;  New  York 
City  Fire  Department;  Nassau  County 
Fire  Marshall;  Vocational  Education 
and  Extension  Board  of  Nassau  County : 
and  New  York  State  OflSce  for  Local 
Government. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  bill  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  State  and  local  training  programs 
that  already  exist  and  to  help  further 
State  and  local  efforts  to  step  up  training 
in  fire  prevention  and  control.  I  have 
been  advised  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  amendment  by  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  previously  Indicated 
my  strong  support  for  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Act. 

I  now  rise  in  support  of  this  clarifying 
amendment  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  ,  which  authorizes  grants  of  con- 
tracts to  help  support  State  and  local 
programs,  including  voluntary  fire 
training  programs. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  New  York  State's  OfHce  of  Local 
Government.  It  wlU  help  make  this 
measure  even  more  effective  by  extend- 
ing its  assistance  to  our  local  govern- 
mental bodies.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  clarifying 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff  ) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AUENOMSNT  OFTERED  BT  lU.  STHELE 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steele:  Page 
6,  Une  16,  after  "oil  and  gasoline  fires,"  In- 
sert the  following:  "aircraft  fires  and  crash 
rescue,  fires  occurring  aboard  water-borne 
vessels,". 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
WIl  to  specifically  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety 
to  conduct  a  continuing  program  of  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  of 
special  clothing  and  equipment  needed 
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to  combat  aircraft  fires,  as  well  as  fires 
on  boats  and  other  maritime  vessels. 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  fire  has  been 
r.nd  still  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
hazards  associated  with  aviation  and 
water  transport  on  our  Nation  s  rivers, 
likes,  and  on  the  oceans. 

One  of  the  most  recent  tragedies  was 
the  Brazilian  jetliner  crash  which  took 
the  lives  of  122  people.  A  fire  in  the  rear 
toilets  raced  the  length  of  the  plane  and 
in  seconds  engulfed  the  passengers  in  a 
dense  and  lethal  smoke  produced  by  the 
burning  materials  and  fabrics.  The  ac- 
coimts  of  the  disaster  aboard  the  Boeing 
707  indicate  that  attempts  to  control  the 
fire  by  use  of  fire  extinguishers  proved 
useless  and  that  even  though  rescue  op- 
erations were  midertaken  immediately, 
only  12  crewmen  in  the  forward  section 
of  the  plane  survived.  This  accident  near 
Orly  Airport  in  France  was  not  the  first 
where  passengers  perished  in  a  postcrash 
fire  after  impact. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  26 
passengers  and  2  fiight  crewmembers 
died  in  an  aircraft  crash  and  fire  at 
Tweed-New  Haven  Airport  in  Jime  1971. 
A  letter  I  received  from  the  State's  chief 
medical  examiner  stated: 

The  26  passenger  fatalities  all  died  from 
the  efTects  of  the  post-crash  fire  and  ex- 
hibited secoiul  and  third  degree  burns  and 
evidence  of  smoke  inhalation  .  .  . 

Further  medical  examination  dis- 
closed that  the  blood  samples  from  17 
of  the  passenger  fatalities  indicated  the 
presence  of  cyanide.  The  New  Haven 
crash  could  have  been  a  survivable 
crash,  since  the  chief  medical  examiner's 
findings  suggested  the  presence  of  im- 
pact trauma  in  only  one  of  the  26  pas- 
sengers who  died  in  this  tragic  air  dis- 
aster. However,  our  ability  to  meet  the 
problem  of  aircraft  fires  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  the  failure  to  develop  and 
utilize  advanced  technology  and  ad- 
vanced fire  resistant  protective  outer- 
wear to  enhance  passenger  rescue  opera- 
tions in  postcrash  fires. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
last  year  Congress  pftssed  the  Airport  De- 
velopment Acceleration  Act  of  1973  which 
raised  the  Federal  participation  tot  fund- 
ing of  flreflghting  and  crash  rescue 
equipment  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transp<»tation  for  airport  certification 
from  50  to  83  percent. 

It  Is  mybeUef  that  if  Congress  Is  going 
to  spend  more  mooey  on  airport  fire- 
fighting  and  safety  equipment,  then  it 
is  important  that  we  use  some  of  this 
money  to  transfer  existing  advanced 
techncdogy  and  to  develop  and  utilize 
new  technology  to  reduce  the  airport  fire 
problem. 

The  new  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  can  play  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tills  technology  and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  important  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  clearly  mandates  such 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  first  hand 
the  accomplishments  that  can  be  made 
when  the  Federal  Government  puts  Its 
energies  In  tbe  taA  o<  devekwment  of 
such  equipuwnk  Just  last  September  I 
had  t^e  privilege  of  presenttaig  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Fire  Fighters  Associa- 
tion two  space  age  fireflghting  suits,  de- 


veloped by  NASA  at  the  Houston  Space 
Center,  which  allow  firefighters  to  work 
in  extremely  high  temperatures  during 
fireflghting  and  rescue  operations  involv- 
ing aircraft. 

To  illustrate  the  point  further,  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  fire  technology 
R.  &  D.  program  has  developed  a  plastic 
helmet  easily  slipped  over  a  man's  head 
which  provides  a  supply  of  air  for  up  to 
20  minutes.  While  this  light  mobile  air 
system  was  originally  designed  for  use 
aboard  military  aircraft  carriers,  it  could 
easily  be  transferred  into  the  private  sec- 
tor for  use  on  all  maritime  vessels. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  firm  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue and  speed  up  the  development  of 
this  kind  of  aircraft  and  maritime  fire- 
flghting technology.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  this  specific 
commitment  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    ME.    STEELE 

Mr.  STE:eLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steele:  Page 
12,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following  new  par- 
agraph (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  par- 
agraphs accordingly) : 

(4)  the  tactical  training  of  personnel  in 
the  specialized  field  of  aircraft  fire  control 
and  crash  rescue  and  the  field  of  fires  occur- 
ring aboard  water-borne  vessels; 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill  to  specifically  authorize  the  super- 
intendent of  the  National  Fire  Academy 
to  conduct  courses  and  programs  in  the 
tactical  training  of  perscomel  in  the  spe- 
cialized field  of  aircraft  fire  control  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  fire  control  aboard 
ships  and  other  maritime  vessels. 

It  is  all  too  often  that  we  read  about 
passengers  tmd  crew  members  either  dy- 
ing or  becoming  severely  injured  as  a 
result  of  fire  occurring  aboard  aircraft 
and  ships. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  these  inci- 
dents could  have  been  avoided  or  lives 
saved  and  Injuries  averted  if  firefighters 
had  the  opportimity  for  advanced  train- 
ing in  aircraft  and  maritime  fire  control 
and  emergency  rescue. 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  the  FAA  has  authority  to  prescribe 
minimum  standards  to  be  met  by  airport 
firefighters  and  crash  rescue  organiza- 
tions. However,  lack  of  a  strong  national 
uniform  training  program  aimed  at  the 
unique  hazards  and  controls  in  aircraft 
postcrash  fire  situations  has  hindered 
the  abflity  of  the  FAA  to  mandate  and 
enforce  tougher,  more  comprehensive 
training  standards.  In  the  past,  inde- 
pendent development  of  such  training 
courses  might  have  proved  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  make  this  available  to  most 
firefighters.  But  the  resoorces  <rf  the  new 
Academy  would  make  possible  a  low  cost 
dev^opment  of  such  special  programs. 

In  addltkm  to  the  unique  hazards  con- 
fronting fire  contrrt  personnel  In  avia- 
tion disasters,  equally  dangerous  situa- 
tions have  to  be  faced  when  fire  develops 
aboard    maritime   vessels.   This   amend- 


ment would  authorize  the  academy  to 
conduct  courses  to  train  fire  control  per- 
sonnel In  new  techniques  and  procedure'- 
for  battling  fires  or  explosions  occurring 
aboard  ships.  The  training  program  could 
also  offer  specialized  training  to  individ- 
uals not  directly  employed  in  fire  control, 
but  whose  safetj'  may  depend  on  being 
able  to  rea,"t  to  fire  situations.  This 
course  teaching  para-fireflghting  skills 
could  include  dock  workers,  longshore- 
men, and  vessel  and  other  harbor  related 
personnel. 

I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  legislation  before  us  today  spe- 
cificallj-  authorize  the  superintendent  of 
the  academy  to  conduct  programs  in  the 
tactical  training  of  personnel  in  the  spe- 
cialized fields  of  aircraft  and  maritime 
fire  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Why  is  this  bill  being  written  on  the 
House  floor? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman address  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  answer. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  cannot 
work  this  fast  in  the  conrunittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  that  is  as  good  an 
answer  as  an>-.  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill  the  money  will  be  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele  i  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  "Fire  Department " 
and  related  activities  conducted  by  such 
organizations.  As  one  who  has  worked 
closely  with  him  in  this  matter,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
clarifying  amendment. 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
need  to  have  extremely  precise  legisla- 
tive language  in  bills  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Often  definitions  can  l)e  the  most 
important  aspect  of  a  piece  of  legislation. 
Thus  I  believe  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate— indeed,  virtually  essential— to 
include  a  definition  of  the  term  "Fire 
Department"  In  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  for  such  action  could  forestall 
unnecessary  problems  in  the  future. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  committee 
report  accompanying  this  bill  states  that 
the  committee  intends  that  the  term 
"Fire  Deparment  wherever  It  appears  in 
the  bill  or  in  this  report  include  fire 
protecticHi  districts  or  any  other  recog- 
nized fireflghting  organizations,"  the 
amendment  before  us  would  clearly  ex- 
press the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  in  this  regard.  Inasmuch 
as  I  have  long  fought  to  provide  adequate 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  volunteer  fire- 
fighters, as  well  as  our  paid  firefighters, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
need  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
volunteer  fire  departments  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  ben^ts  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  must  be  clear  from,  the  start 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Safety 
is  responsible  for  assisting  all  segments 
of  the  national  fire  service. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  a  quick  question 
I  would  like  to  address  to  the  chairman 
or  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
MosHER)  regarding  section  115  and  sec- 
tion 116  of  the  bill. 

Section  115  gives  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Fire  Academy,  in  the  language 
of  the  bill,  the  authority  "to  provide 
scholarships  to  students  attending  full 
time  at  a  fire  engineering  program  of  a 
2-year  junior  college  or  the  last  2  years 
of  a  4-year  engineering  program  at  col- 
lege or  university.  " 

Similarly,  section  116  provides: 
Ttie  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  payments 
to  Inatltutlona  of  higher  eduratlon  for  loans. 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  academic  year  for 
any  Individual,  to  Individuals  enrolled  on  a 
fuU-ttme  basis  in  undergraduate  or  gradu- 
ate programs  In  fire  research  or  engineering 
recognized   by   the  Superintendent. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
definitions  of  engineering  and  research 
In  these  two  sections  are  meant  to  be 
construed  broadly  to  include,  for  ex- 
ample, courses  of  instruction  in  fire  tech- 
nology and  fire  administration,  as  well  as 
programs  spelled  out  to  the  academy  in 
section  109iai  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  "yes."  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  language  on  line  5,  page 
13  of  the  bill,  which  is  rather  broad  in 
its  scope : 

(d)  provide  stipends  to  students  attending 
courses  and  programs  approved  by  the  Aca- 
demy at  universities  and  colleges  In  amounts 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance. 

Also,  on  page  15,  section  114: 

Sec.  114.  The  Superintendent  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  stipends  to  students  attend- 
ing Academy  courses  and  programs  in 
amounts  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  coat 
of  attendance  as  established  by  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  general  that  the 
intent  is  certainly  broad. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  comment  In  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  Yes,  that 
would  very  definitely  be  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H  R.  11989)  to  enhnnce  the 
public  health  and  safety  by  redwing  the 
human  and  material  losses  ftsultlng 
from  fires  through  better  fire  prevention 
and  control,  and  for  other  purpoces,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  jaack  to 
the  House  with  simdry  ameadments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  th*  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rple,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered.         i 
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Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and   third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  351',  na\s  12, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows: 


(Roll    No.    190! 

YEAS- 352 

Abdnor 

C'onyers 

Haiuabaii 

.\bzuB 

Cornian 

H;iii.sen.  Id.iho 

Adams 

Cotter 

Han.sen.  Wanh. 

Addabbo 

coughllu 

Harrington 

Anderbou, 

Cronln 

Harsha 

Calif. 

Culver 

Ha.stlUKs 

Anderson   111 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hays 

Andrews.  N  C 

Daniel.  Robert 

H*bert 

Andrew*. 

W.  Jr. 

Hechler.  W   Va 

N.  Dak 

Daniels. 

Heckler.  Ma.ss. 

Annunyio 

Domlnick  V 

Heinz 

Archer 

Davis.  Ga. 

Helstoskl 

Areiids 

Davl.s.  S  C. 

Henderson 

Arnistronj; 

Davis.  Wis 

Hlck.s 

Ashbrook 

dp  la  Gar;<.a 

HUlls 

A.sh!ey 

Delaney 

Hinshaw 

A.spln 

Dpilums 

Hogan 

Baker 

Denholm 

.Hoi  1  Held 

Barrett 

Dent 

Holt 

Bauman 

Derwinski 

Hoitzman 

Beard 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Bennett 

Donohne 

Hosmer 

Bevlll 

Downing 

Howard 

BiapRl 

Drlnan 

Huber 

Blester 

Duncan 

Hudnut 

Bingham 

du  Pout 

Hungate 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hunt 

Boland 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jarman 

Boiling 

EUberg 

Johnson.  C.-iilf. 

Bowen 

Esch 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Brasco 

Fl.shleman 

Jones,  AL». 

Bray 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Breaux 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Breckinridge 

Fascell 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Bnnkley 

Plndley 

Jordan 

Brooks 

Fisher 

Karth 

Brotrman 

Hood 

Kastenmeler 

Brown.  Mich. 

Foley 

Kemp 

BroyhlU,  N  C. 

Ford 

Ketchum 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Porsythe 

King 

Buchanan 

Fountain 

Koch 

Burgener 

Prenzel 

Kuykendall 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frey 

Kyros 

Burke,  Mass. 

Froehllch 

LagomarEluo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Landrum 

Burllcon.  Mo. 

Fuqua 

Latta 

Burton 

Gaydos 

Leggett 

Butler 

Qettys 

Lehman 

Byron 

Olalmo 

Lent 

Camp 

Glbtwus 

Long.  La. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Oilman 

Long,  Md. 

cederberg 

Glnn 

Lott 

Chamberlain 

Ooldwater 

Lujan 

Chappell 

Gonzalez 

Luken 

Clancy 

Grasso 

McCiory 

Clark 

Gray 

McCollibter 

Clausen. 

Green,  Oreg 

McDade 

DonH. 

Green.  Pa. 

McEwen 

Clawaon,  Del 

Griffiths 

McPall 

Clay 

Grover 

McKay 

Cleveland 

Gude 

McKinney 

Cochran 

Gunter 

Macdonald 

Coben 

Guyer 

Collins,  ni. 

Hamilton 

Madlgan 

Conable 

Hammer- 

Mahon 

Conlan 

schmldt 

Mallary 

conte 

Hanley 

Mara?  It  i 

Martin,  Nebr 

Rallsback 

Stephens 

Martin,  N.C. 

Randall 

Studds 

Mathlas.  Calif.  Rangel 

Sullivan 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Rees 

Symington 

Matsunaga 

Regula 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Mayne 

Rhodes 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mar.zoll 

Riegle 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Meeds 

Rlnaldo 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Melrher 

Robinson,  Va 

Thone 

Metcalfp 

Koblson,  N.Y 

Thornton 

MP7.vin.skv 

Rodlno 

Tlernan 

Mirhel 

Roe 

Towell.Nev. 

Miller 

Rogers 

Traxler 

Mills 

Roncallo.  Wy 

3.   Treen 

Miiilsh 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Mink 

Roush 

Ullman 

Min.shall.  Ohio   Rousselot 

Van  Deerlln 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Roy 

Vander  Veen 

Mitchell.  N  Y 

Roybal 

Vanik 

Mlzell 

Runnels 

Veysey 

Moaklpy 

Ruppe 

Vigorllo 

MoUohan 

Ruth 

Waggonner 

Montgomery 

Ryan 

Wal«h 

Moorhead. 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Calif 

SHiidman 

Ware 

Mcorhead.  Pa 

Karasln 

Whalen 

Morgan 

Sarbanes 

Whltehiir.'t 

:>losher 

Sattertleld 

Whitten 

.Moss 

Scherle 

Widnall 

Murphv.  N  V 

Schneebeli 

Winiams 

Murtha 

Schroeder 

WIL'on.  Bob 

Natiher 

Sebeliiis 

WIlEon. 

Nedzi 

Selberliiig 

Charles,  H  . 

Wichols 

.Shipley 

Calli". 

Obev 

.Shoup 

Wi.son. 

OBrlrn 

.Sh  river 

Charles  Ton. 

OHara 

Shuster 

Winn 

ONeia 

Sikes 

Wolff 

Owens 

Slsk 

Wright 

PaiTls 

Skubltz, 

Wyatt 

Passman 

Siack 

Wydler 

Pepper 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wylle 

Perkins 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Pettis 

Snyder 

Yates 

Pey.'cr 

Spence 

Yalron 

Pike 

Staggers 

Young.  Alaska 

Pcage 

Stanton. 

Young.  Fia 

Pod  ell 

J.  William 

Young,  Ga. 

Powell.  Ohio 

.Stanton, 

Young,  III 

Preyer 

James  V. 

Young.  Tex. 

Price,  111. 

Stark 

Zablockl 

Price.  Tex. 

Steed 

Zlon 

Pritchard 

Steele 

Zwach 

Qule 

Steelnian 

Qutllen 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
NAYS— 12 

Collier 

Erlenborn 

Landgrebe 

Collins.  Tex. 

Goodling 

Mann 

Crane 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Dennis 

Hutchinson 

Symms 

NOT   VOTING— «9                                                       | 

A'.e.xandtr 

Eckhardt 

Fatman 

Badlllo 

Fish 

Patten 

Bafalis 

Piowers 

Pickle 

Bell 

Flynt 

Reld 

Bergland 

Fraser 

Reusa 

Blackburn 

Frelinghuysen 

Roberu 

BlatDlk 

Gubser 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Brademas 

Haley 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rooe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kazen 

Stokes 

Carter 

Kluczynskl 

Stratton 

Casey,  Tex. 

Litton 

Stubblefield 

Chlsholm 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Hanna. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nix 

Mr.  Katon  with  Mr.  Prellngbuyaen. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  McClcMkey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Xlllnots  with  Mr.  Dellen- 
back. 


Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Young  of  Sovith 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Alcjumder  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs.  Ctilsholm  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Haley  with  lUc.  Devine. 

M.-.  McSpaddeu  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Fatman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.   Mllford    with    Mr.    Broomfleld. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Reuss   with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate c(x)8lderatk»  ot  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1769)  to  reduce  the  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce  caused  by  avoidable  fires  and 
fire  losses,  and  for  other  purposes,  a  bill 
similar  to  HJt.  11989  just  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

HonoK  ormxa  wt  m.  lUTia  or  ceobcia 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ofiTer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  moves  to  atrlke  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  o(  tbe  bUl  S. 
1769  and  to  lusert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  bill  HJl.  11988,  as  paaeed  by 
the  House,  as  follows: 

SscrioM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1874". 

PUfDDfCS 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Congreas  bereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  T7ntted  States  today  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  rata  at  deatti  and  property  loss 
from  fire  of  an  tbe  major  IndustrlallEed  na- 
tions In  the  world; 

(2)  tbe  loases  c^  life  and  property  result- 
ing from,  fir*  wtilch  are  now  being  experi- 
enced In  the  United  States  are  entirely  un- 
acceptable; 

(3)  while  fire  prevention  and  control  la 
and  should  remam  a  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility, tbe  Federal  Oovernznent  can  be  of 
invaluable  aastetance  ta  attaining  significant 
reduction  in  fire  losaee; 

(4)  the  fircflKtatlng  and  civil  defense  pro- 
grams In  eadi  locality  can  both  benefit  from 
closer  coc^eratloa; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  professional  train- 
ing and  education  primarily  oriented  toward 
improving  tba  effectivateea  of  ftre  depart- 
ments, developing  leadership  for  fire  preven- 
tion, and  reducing  firefighter  Injuries; 

(6)  the  Btate-of-tbe-art  in  fighting  and 
in  protecting  persons  and  property  from 
combustion  basards,  requires  additional  re- 
.search  and  develc^ment  In  the  area  of  fire 
safety; 

O)  there  Is  a  need  for  a  national  fire  data 


collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  sys- 
tem to  establish  priorities  for  research  and 
action: 

(8)  the  nvimber  of  specialized  medical 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  burns  which 
are  properly  equipped  and  staffed  to  save 
lives  and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  Hres  Is 
severely   limited    In   the   United   States; 

(9)  the  Federal  Government's  role  In  fire 
research  and  development,  information  col- 
lection and  dissemination,  and  education 
needs  to  be  further  strengthened  in  order 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  dedi- 
cated firefightlng  forces  may  be  Increased. 

DECIARATTON  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  therefore  and  hereby  declared 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
to — 

(1)  reduce  the  Nation's  losses  caused  by 
fire  through  better  efforts  to  prevent  fires 
from  starting  and  by  Improving  the  efforts 
and  means  for  suppressing  fires; 

(2)  supplement  rather  than  supplant  ex- 
isting programs  of  research,  training,  and 
education,  and  to  encourage  new  and  im- 
proved programs  and  activities  by  State  and 
local  governments; 

(3)  place  the  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
share  of  this  fixe  reduction  effort  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  encourage  Increasing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Nation's  firefightlng  and  civil  de- 
fense forces  at  all  levels; 

(5)  carry  out  an  enhanced  public  educa- 
tion effort  aimed  at  improving  the  under- 
standing by  every  citizen  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  fire  prevention,  fire  rescue,  and 
firefightlng; 

(8)  develop  and  provide  for  the  widest  fxie- 
sible  use  of  new  approaches,  techniques,  and 
improvements  in  fire  prevention  and  control; 

(7)  establish  a  United  States  Fire  Academy 
to  provide  training  and  education  beyond  the 
basic  training  level; 

(8)  establish  an  integrated  and  compre- 
hensive fire  data  system;  and 

(9)  direct  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  conduct  an  intensified  program  of  research 
Into  the  treatment  of  burn  and  smoke  in- 
juries and  the  rehabilitation  of  victims  of 
fires. 

TITIJE    I 

KATIONAL  BUKKAU  OF  TOO.  SAIXTT 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Depar*,ment  of  Commerce  a  National 
Bureau  of  Fire  Safety,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Bureau". 

Skc.  lOQ.  The  Bureau  shall  be  beaded  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Prealdmt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  serve 
subject  to  the  provladoDS  of  section  6318  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Sac.  103.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Bureau,  mider  the  general  direction  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  tlM  "Secretary",  and  In  cooperation  and 
coordlnatkn  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  tbe  private  sector,  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  efforts  in  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trot  through  public  education,  advanced 
technology,  trammg,  and  education,  tai- 
prored  statistics,  and  other  relevant  efforts. 

<b)  Tba  Director  shall  Insure  that  results 
and  advances  arlsmg  from  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Bureau  are  disseminated  and  shall  encourage 
their  use,  where  applicable,  to  further  fire 
safety  activities  and  to  improve  tbe  effective- 
ness of  firefightmg  and  prevention  activities. 

PUBLIC   EDtrCATION 

Sec.  104.  The  Director  shall  undertake,  in 
collaboration  with  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  including  Civil  Defense 
organizations,  a  contmulng  and  extensive 
program  of  public  education  In  fire  preven- 
tion and  fire  safety  which  shall  include  spe- 
cialized Information  aimed  at  those  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  fire  hazards  such  as  the 


young  and  the  elderly,  and  shall  sponsor  and 
encourage  research  Uito  new  methods  of  pub- 
lic education  in  fire  prevention. 

riRE    TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Director  shall  conduct  n. 
program  of  continuing  development,  testing. 
and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  use  by  the 
Nation's  fire,  resctie,  and  civil  defense  serv- 
ices with  the  aim  of  making  available  im- 
proved suppression,  protective,  auxiliary,  and 
warning  devices  Incorporating  the  latest 
technology.  In  the  conduct  of  this  program, 
the  standardization,  compatibility,  and  in- 
terchangeabillty  of  fire  equipment  shall  be 
given  strong  attention.  StJch  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1 )  safer,  less  cumbersome  articles  of  pro- 
tective clothing  Including  helmets,  boots,  and 
coats; 

(2)  breathing  apparatus  with  the  neces- 
sary duration  of  service,  reliability,  low 
weight,  and  ease  of  operation  for  practlcp.l 
use: 

(3)  safe  and  reliable  auxiliary  equipment 
for  use  in  firefightlng  such  as  fire  location 
detectors,  visual  and  audio  communications 
equipment,  and  new  types  of  mobile  equip- 
ment; 

(4)  special  clothing  and  equipment  needed 
for  brush  and  forest  fires,  oil  and  gasoline 
fires,  aircraft  fires  and  crash  rescue,  fires 
occurring  aboard  water-borne  vessels,  and 
other  special  firefightlng  situations; 

(5)  fire  detectors  for  residential  use  hav- 
ing high  sensitivity  and  reliability  and  low- 
cost  and  maintenance  to  instire  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  use; 

(6)  in-place  fire  prevention  svstems  of  in- 
creased reliability  and  effectiveness; 

( 7 )  methods  o*  teettog  fire  alarms  and  fire 
protection  devices  and  systems  on  a  nonin- 
terference basis; 

(8)  the  development  of  purchase  specifica- 
tions, standards,  and  acceptance  and  valida- 
tion test  procedures  for  all  such  equipment 
and  devices; 

(9)  operation  teste.  denMMistratlon  proj- 
ects, and  fire  InvestlgatlMis  in  support  of  the 
activities  set  forth  in  this  section; 

(10)  such  other  develo{Mnent,  teetlng.  and 
evaluation  activities  deemed  necenary  to  ac- 
complishing the  ptuixMes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  engage  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  such  equipment 
or  device  except  as  may  be  necenary  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  evaluate  it. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  perform  studtes  of 
the  operations  and  management  aq>ecta  of 
fire  departments  and  aervlcM  nalng  quanti- 
tative techniques  including  operations  re- 
search, management  econonUcs,  cost  effec- 
tiveness studies,  and  such  other  tecbzUques 
as  are  found  applicable  and  useful.  Sucli 
studies  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  optimum  location  of  fire  stations,  the 
manner  of  responding  to  alarms,  the  opera- 
tion of  cltywide  and  regional  fire  dispatch 
centers,  the  effectiveness,  frequency,  and 
methods  of  building  inspections,  and  Cre- 
flghtlng  under  conditions  of  civil  disturb- 
ance. In  the  conduct  and  support  ot  sucJ' 
studies  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form operational  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  fire  investigations. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct  research  oil 
problems  concerning  productivity  measure- 
ment of  fire  department  jjersonnel,  analysts 
of  Job  categories  and  skills  required  luidei 
varying  conditions,  reduction  of  Injuries  to 
fire  service  personnel,  tbe  most  effective  fire 
prevention  efforts  by  fire  service  personnel. 

(e)  In  the  conducting  of  the  program  un- 
der this  section,  the  Director  g>"tti  take  full 
advantage  of  the  applicable  technological  de- 
velopments which  have  been  made  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  tbe  Federa: 
Government,  In  State  and  local  governments, 
and  in  business  and  Industrv. 
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TTRZ    DATA 

Sec.  106.  («)  The  Director  shall  operate  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  an  IntcgratetJ, 
comprehensive  national  flre  data  program 
baaed  on  the  collection,  analysts,  publica- 
tion, and  dlsaemlnatlon  of  flre  Information 
related  to  the  prevention,  occurrence,  con- 
trol, and  resulta  of  fire  of  all  types.  The 
program  shall  b«  designed  to  provide  an  ac- 
curate national  picture  of  the  fire  problem. 
Identify  major  problem  areas  and  assist  lu 
setting  priorities,  determine  possible  solu- 
tions to  problems,  and  monitor  progress  of 
programs  to  reduce  fire  losses.  To  carry  out 
these  functions,  the  program  shall  include — 

(1)  Information  on  the  frequency,  causes, 
spread,  and  extinguishment  of  fires: 

(2)  liiforznation  on  the  number  of  Injurle.s 
and  deaths  resulting  from  fires  Including  the 
maximum  available  information  on  the  spe- 
cific causes  and  nature  of  such  injuries  and 
deaths,  and  Information  on  property  losses; 

(3)  Information  on  the  occupational  haz- 
ards of  firemen  including  the  causes  of  death 
and  Injury  to  firemen  arising  directly  and  in- 
directly from  fireflghtlng  activities; 

(4)  information  on  all  types  of  flre  pre- 
vention activities  Including  Inspection  prac- 
tices; 

(5)  technical  Information  related  to  build- 
ing construction.  Ire  properties  of  materials, 
and  other  similar  Information; 

(6)  information  on  flre  prevention  and 
control  laws,  systems,  methods,  techniques, 
and  administrative  structures  used  In  foreign 
nations; 

(7)  information  on  the  causes,  behavior, 
and  best  method  of  control  of  other  types  of 
Area,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  forest 
fires,  brush  fires,  fires  underground,  011  blow- 
out fires,  and  waterborn«  fires;   an^ 

(8)  such  other  Information  and  ylata  as 
Is  Judged  useful  and  applicable. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  comp_ 
flre  data  and  information  program 
rector  la  autiiorlzed  to  develop  stan 
data  reporting  methods  aind  to  encou 
aaslvt  State,  local,  and  other  agenc„ 
ito  and  private,  in  developing  and  re 
Information. 

(c)  In  the  conduct  of  the  compre 
flre  data  and  information  program  t. 
rector  Is  authorized  to  make  full  use  of 
Ing  data   gathering   and   analysis   org 
tions.  both  public  and  private. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  insure  dlssemli  atlon 
of  such  flre  data  to  the  maximum  e  itent, 
and  ahall  mAke  the  data  available  in  i  jpro- 
prlate  form  to  Federal  agencies,  Stat  and 
local  governments,  private  organization  i,  in- 
dustry, and  business,  and  other  intei  ested 
persons. 

rax    TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

S«c.  107.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eatabl  shed 
vlthln  ttoe  Department  of  Commerce,  ai  part 
of  the  Bureau,  a  United  States  Flre  Aca  lemy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Acade  ay") 
which  shall  have  the  mission  of  adva:  icLng 
the  professional  development  of  flre  84  rvlce 
personnel,  civil  defense  personnel,  and  r«  ated 
flre  safety  personnel. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  be  headed  t>y  a 
Superintendent  who  shall  be  appolntc  1  by 
the  SecreUry  and  who  shall  be  respoi  Bible 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

(c)  Th»  Academy  shall  consist  of  juch 
buildings  and  facilities  and  have  such  U  ach- 
ing staJT  and  other  personnel  as  the  Si  per- 
Intendent  determines  to  be  necessary  o;  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Superintendent  shall  have  authority  t<  en- 
ter Into  such  contracts  and  take  such  <  ther 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carryln|  out 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Sec.  108.  The  Academy  shall  be  locat«  1  on 
such  site  or  sites  as  the  Secretary  at  ects 
subject  to  the  following  provUlons: 

(a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  ap|  olnt 
a  Site  Selection  Board  consisting  of  the 
Academy    Superintendent    and    two    « ther 
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members  to  survey  the  most  suitable  sites 
for  the  locaUon  of  the  Academy  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Site  Selection  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary, in  making  their  recommendations 
and  final  selection,  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  training  and  facility  needs  of  the 
Academy,  the  accessibility  and  travel  dis- 
tance to  the  site  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, environmental  effects,  the  possibility  of 
using  a  surplus  Government  facility,  and 
such  other  factors  as  are  deemed  ImpDrtant 
and  relevant. 

Sec.  109.  In  furtherance  of  the  mission  of 
the  Academy,  the  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to — 

(a)  conduct  courses  and  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  in — 

(1)  the  techniques  of  fire  prevention,  fire 
inspection,  firefightlng  and  flre  and  arson 
Investigation  for  members  of  the  fireflghtlng 
forces  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  tactics  and  command  of  flrefight- 
Ing  for  present  and  future  flre  chiefs  and 
commanders  of  subordinate  flre  units; 

(3)  the  administration  and  management  of 
flre  departments  and  fire  services. 

(4)  the  tactical  training  of  personnel  In 
the  specialized  field  of  aircraft  fire  control 
and  crash  rescue  and  the  fleld  of  fires  oc- 
curring aboard  water-borne  vessels: 

(5)  such  other  subjects  including  civil  de- 
fense related  subjects  and  fields  of  study  as 
are  deemed  necessary  or  desirable;  and 

(6)  the  training  of  present  and  future  In- 
structors In  all  of  the  above  subjects; 

(b)  develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
correspondence  courses  to  advance  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  fire  service  person- 
nel; '■^ 

(c)  encourage  new  and  existing  programs 
of  education  and  training  by  local  fire  units 
and  departments.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  Institutions  by  supple- 
menting and  supporting 

(1)  vocational  training  in  the  techniques 
of  flre  prevention,  fire  Inapectloh,  fireflght- 
lng. and  flre  and  arson  Investigations 

(2)  the  establishment  of  flre  training 
'^°)\''f*!w*'^''  programs  at  Junior  colleges:  and 

(3)  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
number  of  four-year  degree  programs  m  flre 
engineering  at  colleges  and  universities  found 
necewary  by  the  Superintendent  to  provide 
an  adequate  number  of  graduates; 

(d)  provide  stipends  to  students  attend- 
ing courses  and  programs  approved  by  the 
Academy  at  universities  and  colleges  In 
amounts  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
attendance;  and 

(e)  provide  aaslstence  to  State  and  local 
flre  service  training  programs  through  grants 
contjracta  or  otherwise;  and 

(f)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  Inclusion 
Of  fire  prevention  and  detection  technology 
and  practices  In  the  education  and  prof«i- 
stonal  pracUce  of  architect*.  buUdors.  city 
planners,  and  others  engaged  In  design  and 
planning  affected  by  fire  safety  problems 

S«c.  110.  The  Superintendent  shall  con- 
duct a  contaiulng  study  of  the  needs  and 
contenu  of  the  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams needed  at  the  Academy  and  elsewhere 
to  educate,  train,  and  mainUln  the  NaUons 
fire  force*.  He  shall  coordinate  these  studies 
with  appropriate  offlclals  of  the  Civil  Defense 
Staff  College. 

Sec.  111.  The  Superintendent  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Plre  Training  and  Ed- 
ucation which  BhaU  inquire  Into  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  desirability 
Of  esUbllshIng  a  mechanism  for  accredita- 
tion of  flre  training  and  education  programs 
and  courses,  and  the  role  which  the  Aca- 
demy should  play  If  such  programs  are  rec- 
ommended. The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  Superintendent  as  chairman  and  eighteen 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent from  among  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations possessing  special  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  fire  training  and 
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education  or  in  related  fields.  The  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Secretary  within  one  year 
after  its  appointment  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
and  upon  the  submission  of  such  report  the 
Committee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Each  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  any  expenses  actually  In- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such. 

Sec  112.  The  Superintendent  shall  admit 
to  the  courses  and  programs  of  the  Academy 
Individuals  who  are  members  of  the  firefight- 
lng; rescue,  and  civil  defense  forces  of  the 
Nation  and  such  other  Individuals,  includ- 
ing candidates  for  membership  in  there 
forces,  as  he  determines  can  benefit  from 
attendance  Students  shall  be  admitted  irom 
any  State  In  the  Nation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401)  with  due  regard  to  the  adequate 
representation  In  the  student  body  of  all 
geographic  sections  of  the  country,  in  se- 
lecting students  the  Superintendent  shall 
seek  nominations  and  advice  from  flre  de- 
partments, civil  defense  organizations,  and 
other  organizations  who  wish  to  send  sUi- 
dents  to  the  Academy. 

Sec.  113.  The  Superintendent  may  estab- 
lish fees  and  other  charges  for  attendance  at 
courses  and  programs  offered  by  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Sec.  1 14.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorizpd 
to  provide  stipends  to  students  attending 
Academy  courses  and  programs  In  amounts 
up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance as  establlahed  by  the  Superintendent 
Sec.  115.  The  Superintendent  U  authorized 
to  provide  scholarships  to  students  attend- 
ing full  time  at  a  flre  engineering  program 
of  a  two-year  Junior  college  or  the  last  two 
years  of  a  foiu--year  engineering  program  at 
college  or  university. 

Sec.  U6.  The  Superintendent  is  authorized 
to  make,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make 
payments  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  loans,  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  aca- 
demic year  for  any  Individual,  to  Individuals 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  programs  In  flre  research  or 
engineering  recognized  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. Loans  under  this  paragraph  shall  he 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Superintendent  and  each  Institution  In- 
volved may  Jointly  determine. 

Sec.  117.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  short  courses,  seminars,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  similar  education  and 
tnilnlng  activities  In  all  parts  and  localities 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.    118    The   Secretary   shall    appoint    a 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Flre 
Academy.  The  function  of  the  Board  of  Vlsi- 
tors  shall  be  to  review  annually  the  program 
of   the   Academy  and   make   comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  regardliiB 
the  operation  of  the  Academy  and  any  Im 
provemente  therein  which  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors deems  desirable.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
shall  consist  of  eight  Individuals  designated 
by  the  SecreUry  including  persons  who  are 
representatives  of  the  flre  service  communitv 
or  who  otherwise  poesess  special  knowledge 
and   experience    In   flre    prevention   or    flre 
training  or  In  related  fields  or  who  are  ac- 
tive In  the  fleld  of  education  generally.  Of 
the  members  flrst  designated  three  shall  be 
designated   to  serve  for   terms  of  one   year 
three   for  terms  of  two  years,   and   two   for 
terms    of    three    years.    Persons    designated 
thereafter  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  if  a  member  of  the   Board   of 
Visitors  dies  or  resigns,  a  successor  shall  be 
designated  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term.  Each  member  of  the  Bou-d  shall  be 
reimbursed    for    any    expenses    actually    In- 
curred   by   him    In   the   performance   of  his 
duties  aa  such. 

Sec.  119.   (a)   Each  flre  district  or  depart- 
ment that  engages  In  the  fighting  of  a  fire 
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on  Federal  prt^erty  may  file  a  report  with 
the  Bureau  setting  forth — 

(1)  the  amount  of  losses  and  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  district  or  department  as  a 
result  of  fighting  such  flre; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  operation  for  such 
district  or  department  during  the  year  in 
Ti^hlch  the  report  Is  filed  and  during  the 
preceding  year;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  total  cost  of  operation 
for  such  district  or  department  during  the 
year  following  that  year  In  which  the  report 
is  filed. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  filed  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Director  shall  pay  to  each 
such  district  or  department  a  sum  which 
shall  represent  the  cost  to  such  district  or 
department  of  fighting  such  fire,  less  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
for  flre  protection  services.  If  any,  for  the 
period  between  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
payment  period  until  the  time  of  the  fire, 
as  determined  by  the  Director. 

(c)  In  each  instance  where  the  Director 
makes  payment  under  subsection  (b),  the 
President  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Fed- 
eral property  where  the  flre  occurred  shall 
reimburse  the  Director  within  30  days  for 
the  amount  paid  to  the  fire  district  or  de- 
partment. Such  payment  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  the  Direc- 
tor made  payment  to  the  fire  district  or 
department  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  120.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974. 

TITLE  II 

FIKE    aESEARCH    CENTER 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Fire 
Research  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Center")  which  shall  have  the  mission 
of  performing  and  supporting  basic  and 
applied  research  on  all  aspects  of  flre  with 
the  aim  of  providing  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  applicable  to  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  fixes. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  directly  or 
through  contracts  or  grants  a  program  of 
basic  and  applied  fire  research  aimed  at 
arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  underlying  all  aspects  of 
fire.  Such  program  shall  Include  scientific 
and  fleld  investigations  of — 

(1)  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  combus- 
tion processes; 

(2)  the  dynamics  of  flame  Ignition,  flame 
spread  and  flame  extinguishment; 

(3)  the  composition  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts developed  by  various  sources  and  under 
various  environmental  conditions; 

(4)  the  early  stages  of  fires  in  buildings 
and  other  structiKes,  structural  subsystems, 
and  structural  components  and  all  other 
tj-pes  of  flres,  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
forest  flres,  flres  underground,  oil  blowout 
fires,  brush  flres.  and  waterbome  flres  with 
the  aim  of  improving  early  detection  capa- 
bility; 

(5)  the  behavior  of  flre  involving  all  types 
of  buildings  and  other  structures  and  their 
contents  (including  mobile  homes  and  high- 
rise  buildings,  construction  materials,  floor 
and  wall  covering,  coatings,  furnishings,  and 
other  combustible  materials);  and  all  other 
types  of  flres  (including  forest  flres.  flres 
luiderground.  oil  blowout  flres,  brush  flres. 
and  waterbome  fires); 

(6)  the  unique  aspects  of  flre  hazards  aris- 
ing from  the.  transportation  and  use  in 
industrial  and  professional  practices  of  com- 
bustible gases,  fluids,  and  materials; 

(7)  design  concepts  for  providing  Increased 
flre  safety  consistent  with  habltabiUty,  com- 


fort, and  human  Impact,  in  buildings  and 
other  structures;  and 

(8)  such  other  aspects  of  the  flre  process 
as  are  deemed  useful  for  pursuing  the  mis- 
sion of  the  fire  research  program. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  conduct  directly  or 
through  contracts  or  grants  research  into 
the  biological,  physiological,  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  affecting  the  human  victims  of 
fires  and  the  performance  of  the  individual 
members  of  fire  protection  forces.  Such  re- 
search shall  include — 

(1)  the  biological  and  physiological  effects 
of  toxic  substances  encountered  In  fires; 

(2)  the  trauma,  cardiac  conditions,  and 
other  hazards  resulting  from  exposure  to 
fires; 

(3)  the  development  of  simple,  reliable 
tests  for  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
death  from  fires: 

(4)  Improved  methods  of  providing  first 
aid  to  the  victims  of  fires; 

(5)  the  psychological  and  motivational 
characteristics  of  persons  who  engage  In 
arson,  and  the  prediction  and  cure  of  such 
behavior; 

(6)  the  conditions  of  stress  encountered  by 
firefighters,  their  effects,  and  their  alleviation 
or  reduction; 

(7)  such  other  biological,  physiological, 
and  psychological  effects  of  fire  as  may  have 
significance  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  202.  The  Director  shall  Insure  that  the 
results  and  advances  arising  from  the  work 
of  the  Center  are  disseminated  and  encourage 
the  Incorporation  of  these  results  and  ad- 
vances into  the  relevant  building  codes,  fire 
codes,  model  codes,  and  other  relevant  codes, 
test  methods,  and  standards.  The  Director  Is 
authorized  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
development  and  adoption  of  uniform  cod^s, 
test  methods,  and  standards  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing flre  losses  and  costs  of  flre  protection. 

Sec.  203.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

Sec  204.  Title  I  of  the  Flre  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (Act  of  March  1,  1968,  82 
Stat.  34;  16  U.S.C.  278f  and  278g)  Is  hereby 
repealed,  and  sections  201  and  202  of  this 
Act  are  inserted  as  sections  16  and  17  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (15  U.S.C.  278f  and 
278g). 

TITLE  III 

VICTIMS  OF  FIBE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish,  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary,  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
search on  burns,  treatment  of  burn  Injuries, 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  flres.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall — 

(1)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  of  twenty-flve 
additional  burn  centers,  which  shall  comprise 
separate  hospital  faculties  providing  spe- 
cialized burn  treatment  and  Including  re- 
search and  teaching  programs,  and  twenty- 
flve  additional  burn  units,  which  shall 
comprise  specialized  faculties  In  general  hos- 
pitals used  only  for  burn  victims; 

(2)  provide  training  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  specialists  to  staff  the  new  burn  cen- 
ters and  burn  units; 

(3)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment in  general  hospitals  of  ninety  burn 
programs,  which  comprise  staffs  of  biirn  in- 
Jury  specialists; 

(4)  provide  special  training  in  emergency 
care  for  burn  victims; 

(5)  augment  sponsorship  of  research  on 
burns  and  burn  treatment; 

(6)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  research  concerning  smoke  in- 
halation injuries;  and 

(7)  sponsor  and  support  other  research  and 
training  programs  In  the  treatment  and  re- 
habUitatlon  of  burn  Injury  victims. 


TITLE  IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    RELATED    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  terms 
'•State"  and  "United  States"  include  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  the  Canal  Zone.  American  Samoa,  t.i.d 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"fire  department"  means  ( and  the  terms 
"fire  prevention",  "fire  fighting",  and  "fire 
control"  relate  to  activities  conducted  byi 
any  organization  consisting  of  personnel,  ap- 
paratus, and  equipment  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  officer  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  protecting  property  and  maintaining  the 
public's  safety  and  welfare  from  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  fire.  The  personnel  of  any 
such  organizahion  may  be  salaried,  volun- 
teer, or  a  combination  thereof:  and  the 
location  of  the  organization  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  extinguishment  and  suppression 
of  fire  shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to 
a  city.  town,  borough,  parish,  county,  fire 
district,  fire  protection  district,  or  rural  fire 
district. 

Sec.  403.  Tlie  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  their  duly  Ruthorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  to  any  boolcs.  documents,  papers 
and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  its  activities  under  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  or  to  determine  whether 
a  proposed  activity  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  404.  All  property  rights  with  respect 
to  inventions  or  discoveries  made  in  \\ie 
course  of  or  under  contract  with  any  Govern- 
ment agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  basic  policies  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Statement  of  Government  Patent 
Policy  Issued  August  23,  1971,  or  such  revi- 
sions of  that  Statement  of  Policy  as  may  sub- 
sequently be  promulgated  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  405.  Any  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  Titles  I  and  II  and 
Sec.  301.  of  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cpr- 
ried  out  directly  or  through  contracts  or 
grants. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  enhance  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  reducing  the  human  and  ma- 
terial losses  resulting  from  fires  through 
better  fire  prevention  and  control,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  11989)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aill  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CARL  THOMAS  DURHAM 

(Mr.  FOLTNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
sadness  that  I  announce  to  the  House 
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on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  d(  lega- 
tion the  passing  away  early  this  r  lorn- 
itig  of  our  former  colleague.  Conj  ress- 
man  Carl  Thomas  Durham  of  C  lapel 
Hill,  N.C. 

Congressman  Durham  was  elect  ;d  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  76Lh  and  10  sue  ;eed- 
ing  Congresses.  He  served  with  grea  ;  dis- 
tinction from  January  3.  1939,  until 
January-  3,  1961,  when  he  retired. 

He  was  not  a  candidate  for  renor  lina- 
tion  in  1960.  Since  his  retiiement  h  ;  has 
lived  in  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carohna. 

Mrs.  Fountain  and  I  extend  our  h  ;art- 
felt  sympathies  to  his  loving  compi  nion 
and  widow.  Mrs.  Durham,  and  to  i  ither 
members  of  hi.s  family  during  the  til  le  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  for  a  sy  ;cial 
order  in  the  near  future  so  that  all  who 
care  to  will  have  tlie  privilege  of  pS  ying 
their  own  personal  tributes  to  oui  de- 
parted former  colleague.  Carl  Durha  n. 


AprU  29,  197i 


Some  95%  of  all  firms  responding  to  the 
survey  predicted  a  serloua  worsening  of 
shortages  If  controls  continued,  and  at  the 
same  time  84%  of  all  firms  said  that  there 
would  be  an  Improvement  In  shortages  prob- 
lems If  controls  were  promptly  ended. 

Three  out  of  five  Email  Qrms  and  four  out 
cif  five  large  companies  said  that  controls 
iulversely  affected  corporate  earning.<>. 

Some  84'c  of  all  firms  said  "no'  when 
.xsked  if  controls  had  any  beneficial  effects 
on  the  conduct  of  ihelr  business. 

When  asked  If  controls  themselves  have 
reduced  the  level  of  Inflation,  14.7' „  said 
yes",  51.7'„  said  'no".  whUe  33.6  ,f,  were 
■  uncertain". 

Some  97'.  of  the  large  companies  and 
almost  92  ,  of  the  small  firms  favored  a 
prompt  termination  of  controls. 

All  companies  were  asked:  "Do  you  feel 
tiiat.  in  the  long  run,  consumers  will  end 
up  paying  more  for  products  they  purchase 
'lecause  of  controls?"  More  than  76  „  of  the 
■small  firms  and  almost  87  ,  of  the  large 
'iiinpanles  said  "yes". 


couT>rrDowN  on  controu 

( Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  ( iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  :  or  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  ren  arks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Economic  Stabihzation  Act  must  b  i  al- 
lowed to  expire  tomorrow  with  no  pro- 
visions for  wage  and  price  contro  s  to 
be  continued  on  either  a  selectiv  5  or 
.standby  basis.  These  controls  have  only 
aggravated  inflation  by  created  dis  oca- 
tions  and  shortages  in  the  economy.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufact  irers 
conducted  a  survey  of  its  member  :  Irms 
concerning  the  effects  of  wage  and  >rice 
controls  at  the  end  of  last  year,  an<  the 
overwhelming  conclusion  was  that  '  ,-age 
and  price  controls  have  not  and  wil  not 
sUbilize  the  economy.  The  highligh  s  of 
thLs  survey  follow; 

N.^M    iNOrSTRY    SttRVET     (..N     Wai.F    and    ]   RICE 
fONTR()I..S 

The  highlight.^  of  this  .survey  Include  J- 

Almost  two  out  of  three  companies  ui- 
dlcated  that  removal  of  price  controls  w  juld 
encourage  them  to  increase  their  pro  luc- 
tive  capacity.  One  out  of  every  three  (  om- 
panles  have  postponed  or  cancelled  f  iant 
and  equipment  expenditures  due  to  cont  rol». 

Approximately  50"  of  all  firms  ackn  >wl- 
edglng  cutbacks  indicated  that  produc  Uon 
was  Interrupted  or  curtailed  because  of  the 
unavallabUlty  of  r.-iw  materials.  In  the 
greater  majority  of  cases,  these  shortage]  re- 
sulted In  production  interruptions  and  re- 
ductions rather  than  In  total  curtallmi  nts 
Slightly  more  than  44%  attributed  the  :ut- 
backs  to  uneconomical  production  w  lere 
economic  return  does  not  Justify  produc  Jon 
activity  In  light  of  controls.  The  remalj  ling 
6'V  of  firms  gave  other  rea.son.s  for  t  lese 
actlotiR. 

A  tot*I  of  88  1',  of  small  firms  (under 
$50  million  In  annual  revenues)  and  97<  ,  of 
large  firms  (more  than  $50  million  In  am  ual 
revenues)  reported  that  they  have  ez]  erl- 
enced  unusual  difficulty  In  obtaining  t  lelr 
requirements  of  Important  materials  or  lur- 
plus 

The  largest  single  factor  contrlbutlni  to 
the  supply  shortage  sliuatloii  has  beenjthe 
price  control  program  itaelf. 

Some  45'i  of  the  firms  said  controlil are 
damaging  tbe  OJ8.  oompetitlve  posltloi  in 
foreign  trade.  Approximately  40 'I  were  '  un- 
certain and  only  15  „  didn't  feel  controls 
hurt. 


WHO  ME?  YES,  YOU! 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  from 
now  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ex- 
pires. Inflation  continues  to  escalate;  the 
Congress  and  the  President  stand  by 
washing  their  hands  of  any  responsi- 
bility, saying  to  one  another,  "Who  me?' 
Yes  you,"  says  the  American  people. 
Both  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  any 
effective  legislation  to  cope  with  infla- 
tion. 

When  John  Dunlop.  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  appeared  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
urging  the  removal  of  all  controls  except 
in  two  areas,  health  services  and  the 
construction  indastry,  I  had  an  exchange 
with  him,  which  appears  on  page  345  of 
the  transcript  of  hearings  of  March  8 
llnough  8,  1974; 

Mr.  Koch  Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  you  have 
the  free  market — and  in  my  gut  I  know  you 
are  wrong  but  let  me  finish— If  you  have  the 
free  market  which  you  are  espousing,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  pensioners  and  retirees? 
We  are  talking  now  about  an  abnormal  situ- 
ation, not  the  nornxal  free  market  that  ap- 
plies when  you  don  t  have  this  abnormal 
iiifiatlon? 

I  noticed  two  crises  over  the  past  3  years 
because  I  eat  a  lot  of  cookies  and  a  lot  of 
tuuaflsh.  I  noticed  that  a  can  of  tunaflsh  In 
the  last  year,  a  3'/4-ounce  can,  went  from  31 
cents  to  41  cents,  and  a  13-ounce  bag  of 
Keebler  cookies  went  from  48  centa  to  71 
cents.  A  Congressman's  salary  pernuta  the 
purchase  of  those  without  any  problem.  But 
a  pensioner's  salary  does  not. 

What  I  am  asking  you  la  what  are  you 
doing  with  reepect  to  the  pensioners  and  the 
retirees  who  cannot  aflTord  the  huge  increases 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  area  of  necessi- 
ties? How  is  your  free  market  proposal  going 
to  affect  them? 

Dr.  Dditlop.  Let  me  make  one  comment 
ahout  phase  2  that  I  forgot  to  make  that  Is 
f-euiral.  Phase  2  could  not  have  lasted.  It  was 
hreaking  down  at  the  time  and  some  change 
had  to  be  made. 

The  Issue  was  not  whether  phase  3  was  the 
only  solution,  perhaps,  but  whether  phase  2 
could  have  been  continued,  and  it  could  not 
m  my  view.  That  U  first. 

Now  about  your  question  on  cookies  and 
tunaflsh.  I  support  the  answer  that  I  would 
have  to  give  to  you  is  that  the  appropriate 


Government  policy  should  b*  almply  to  try 
to  Increase  the  supply  not  only  of  cookies 
and  timaflsh  given  demand  for  these  items, 
but  also  more  Importantly,  of  the  basic  raw 
materials  out  of  which  those  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  made. 

Mr.  Koch.  Is  there  any  question  In  your 
mind,  Dr.  Dunlop,  that  when  your  program 
goes  Into  eflect,  If  it  does,  that  tuna  and 
cookies  are  going  to  increase  in  price  In  the 
next  6  months  to  a  year? 

Dr.  Dunlop.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Koch.  There  Is  a  doubt  In  your  niuid.' 

Dr.  Dunlop  Yes. 

Mr.  Koch.  You  think  that  those  two  Items, 
u.sing  tho.se  for  the  purpose  of  Illustration! 
have  a  chance  of  going  down  In  the  next  6 
months  to  a  year'' 

Dr.  DtrNLop.  Yes. 

Mr.  Koch  When  you  come  back  a  year 
from  now.  as  I  suspect  you  wUl,  I  wUlask 
you   about    tuna   and   cookies. 

Dr  DuNi.op  I  win  be  happy  to  tell  vou 
about  them  at  that  time.  These  primary 
prices  are  at  a  stage  where  they  cannot  con- 
tuiue  at  the  levels  they  are. 

In  the  case  of  many  items,  the  prices  must 
rome  down.  By  the  time  we  talk  again  we 
Will  have  a  new  set  of  crops  which  should 
help  bring  down  those  prices,  certainly. 

But  even  if  they  can't  I  will  say  this  to 
you :  No  amount  of  price  controls  can  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  Insure  that  we  will  have 
less  cookies  and  tunaflsh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Saturday  I  went 
to  the  same  store  where  I  buy  my  gro- 
ceries and  the  same  cookies  are  now 
89  cents  and  the  can  of  tuna  fish  Is  45 
cents.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quart  jar 
of  mayonnaise  which  not  too  long  ago 
sold  for  79  cents  is  now  $1.19. 

I  di.scussed  this  with  a  member  of  my 
staff  this  morning,  a  young  woman  who 
shops  for  herself.  She  describes  inflation 
in  the  following  •way:  she  was  able  about 
a  year  ago  to  physically  carry  no  more 
than  $12  in  groceries  when  she  went  to 
the  store.  Today  she  has  no  trouble  at 
all  in  carrying  $16  worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too  late  for  this 
Congress  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple by  extending  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act.  And  It  is  not  too  late  for  the 
President  to  carry  out  that  legislation 
effectively  and  stop  the  inflation.  If  both 
fail  in  their  responsibilities  It  is  the 
American  people  who  will  pay  at  the 
store  and  the  public  officials  who  failed 
that  public  who  will  pay  at  the  polls. 
Congress  and  the  President  fiddle  while 
the  people  bum. 


COAL    RESEARCH    FUNDS 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  the  House 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  adding  $3.9  million  for 
stepping  up  on«oln«  NASA  research  in 
combustion  of  coal,  and  transfer  of 
space- related  technology  to  Improve 
mine  safety,  extraction  of  coal,  and  Im- 
proving efficient  methods  of  burning 
coal. 

I  encourage  your  support  of  an 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  spe- 
cial energy  research  and  development 
appropriations  bill  on  Tuesday,  April  30, 
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to    add    $3.9    million    for    the    above 
purpose. 

For  several  years,  the  Lewis  Research 
Center,  Ameo  Research  Center,  and  other 
NASA  Centers  have  been  carrying  on  re- 
search which  is  directly  related  to  the 
mining  and  combusting  of  coal  and  im- 
provement of  the  safety  of  mining  op- 
erations. For  example,  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
is  presently  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  testing  General  Electric  hy- 
drocarbon detectors  designed  to  detect 
hydrogen  leaks  in  laimch  vehicles,  for 
use  in  detecting  methane  in  coal  mines 
more  effectively. 

NASA  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  the  development  of  high 
temperature  materials  and  technology 
needed  for  more  efiicient  ground  power 
systems,  and  indicates  a  capability  of 
utilizing  a  portion  of  the  additional 
funds  in  this  area.  The  great  expertise 
which  NASA  has  developed  in  the  use  of 
magnetic  fluids  can  also  be  transferred 
to  the  separation  of  scrap  from  coal. 
Further  transfer  technology  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  miniaturizing  of  highly  ef- 
ficient, low  weight  nickel-zinc  batteries 
for  use  in  mine  vehicles  and  miner 
safety  equipment.  Additional  technology 
transfer  is  possible  in  suppressing  fires 
in  mines,  and  in  the  entire  area  of  pro- 
tecting miners  in  a  hostile  environment 
as  has  been  developed  by  NASA,  especi- 
ally since  the  disastrous  Apollo  fire 
which  killed  three  astronauts. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  other  Department  of  the 
Interior  agencies  should  be  the  lead 
agencies  with  respect  to  coal.  However, 
the  energy  appropriations  bill  already 
contains  funds  for  coal  liquefaction  ap- 
propriated directly  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  funds  for  coal  com- 
bustion techniques  appropriated  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
coal-related  fimds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  There- 
fore, my  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
fragment  the  coal  research  program,  but 
to  insure  that  earb  utilization  of  coal 
be  achieved  in  greater  measure  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 


LET  US  FACE  THE  FACTS 

The  SPEAKEk  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Rakdall)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, no  matter  how  we  may  feel  about 
it,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  will  expire.  I  know 
these  controls  have  been  regarded  as 
bitter  medicine.  We  know  so  well  that 
many  charges  have  been  made  about  the 
Inequities,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
health  care.  We  know  of  some  Instances 
particularly  among  retail  clerks  whose 
wages  have  not  kept  p&ce  with  prices. 
Truly  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
enchantment. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  constit- 
uents have  asked  why  we  did  not  tell 
them  in  advance,  for  example,  about  the 
energy  crisis.  They  say  to  me  why  did  you 


not  tell  us  about  the  energy  crisis  and 
when  it  was  going  to  happen.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, sometime  later  this  summer  or  maybe 
this  fall  some  of  our  constituents  will  be 
asking  us  why  oh  why  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  wage  and  price  controls, 
we  failed  to  make  some  effort  to  control 
inflation? 

There  simply  must  be  some  kind  of 
standby  authority  or  some  kind  of  tools 
to  provide  a  measure  of  control.  Maybe 
we  should  continue  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  or  if  by  some  other  name  a 
monitoring  device  to  conduct  the  job  of 
monitoring  when  inflation  passes  from  a 
one  digit  increase  to  two  digit  rate  of  in- 
flation— then  it  will  really  be  rough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  simply  to 
stress  that  later  today  or  tomorrow  I 
intend  to  introduce  some  kind  of  stand- 
by authority  and  some  comparable  leg- 
islation to  the  effort  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  authorize  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
We  must  all  recognize  the  chairman  of 
our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
engaged  in  necessary  activities  outside  of 
Washington.  I  would  hope  that  on  his  re- 
turn there  might  be  some  hearings  which 
would  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
some  kind  of  economic  controls. 

I  know  these  views  are  not  popular. 
Just  about  everybody  seems  to  be  against 
any  type  of  controls.  Labor  feels  with 
quite  a  bit  of  justification  that  wages 
have  not  kept  pace  with  prices.  Big  busi- 
ness feels  their  profit  levels  have  not 
been  equitable  and  fair. 

Small  business.  I  suppose,  opposes  the 
redtape.  But  let  us  not  forget  there  is  a 
great  unrepresented  constituency.  They 
have  not  had  much  to  say  up  until  now. 
I  am  talking  about  the  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  on  fixed  incomes, 
either  on  social  security  or  at  the  social 
security  level.  They  are  the  ones  for 
w^hom  some  provision  must  be  made. 
Yes,  maybe  controls  have  been  bitter 
medicine.  But  without  some  kind  of 
monitoring  or  without  some  extension  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  we  may  very 
well  be  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
whole  Congress  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  several  other  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  could,  in  fact,  act 
as  monitors  for  this  whole  economic 
situation?  Maybe  we  should  not  always 
delegate  away  the  responsibility  to  some- 
one else  in  the  executive  branch.  Is  that 
not  a  continuing  problem? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  think  that  is  right 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  participated  in  these 
comments. 

I  would  say  that  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  well  taken. 
Let  us  keep  something  for  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  435  men  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  and  100  men  on  the  other 
side  cannot  administer  or  cannot  exe- 
cute. I  think  we  must  delegate  authority 
downtown  to  the  executive  branch. 

I  am  not  of  a  suspicious  nature.  Yet 
I  can  very  well  envision  that  later  on  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  downtown,  "You 


took  the  tools  away  from  us.  You  gave 
me  nothing  to  work  with  to  control  in- 
flation." 

I  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  What 
kind  of  answer  can  we  supply  to  such  a 
charge? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  try  to  answer  that.  First  of  all, 
if  the  administration  does  take  the 
absolute  position  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  mentioned.  I  think  that  they  would 
have  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
high  prices.  Tiiere  has  been  no  real  effort 
on  their  part  to  continue  wage  and  price 
conirols.  Basically,  our  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuiy.  Mr.  Shultz  has  opposed 
the  concept.  So  did  others  in  the  admin- 
ibtraiion. 

Our  ovsn  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  voted  21  to  10  to 
not  in  any  way  continue  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  committee  tabled  three 
bills  that  were  before  us. 

Now,  the  answer  to  the  gentleman  s 
question,  I  say.  is  this:  it  is  too  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  anyone  in  this 
country  to  try  to  manage  wage  and  price 
controls  at  the  Federal  level.  There  are 
too  many  avenues  of  decisionmaking 
that  go  into  the  process. 

I  notice  in  Business  Week  magazine — 
April  27 — and  in  some  of  the  union 
publications  they  adequately  describe 
why  it  is  an  impossible  task  for  any 
central  authority  to  attempt  to  imder- 
take. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  was  his  view  about  the  leg- 
islation of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Stanton;  did  he  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  did.  I  cer- 
tainly did.  It  was  my  opinion  that  tlie 
standby  Cost  of  Living  Cotmcil  machin- 
ery could  add  little. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
such  proposal.  I  had  the  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss his  proposal  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  today. 

Now  we  are  on  the  next  to  the  last  day 
of  the  expiration.  As  late  as  it  is  this 
does  not  mean  that  some  action  cannot 
be  taken  even  tomorrow  or  sometime  in 
the  near  futtire.  If  we  do  not  I  submit  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  ex- 
plaining the  responsibilitj-  v.hich  we  had 
and  we  did  not  exercise.  So  I  say  regard- 
less of  the  onerous  biurden.  regardless  of 
the  differences  that  exist  we  must  do 
something.  We  are  talking  atx)Ut  admin- 
istration. We  are  also  talking  about  some 
tools.  Also  we  are  taking  the  tools  away 
from  the  Chief  Executive  if  and  when 
we  let  controls  expire.  The  President 
may  not  use  controls.  That  is  his  pre- 
rogative; but  we  have  the  opportunity, 
if  we  rise  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well,  if  you  can  be 
brief. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  the 
free  market  system  we  have  developed 
in  this  coimtry  does  make  the  consumer 
"king."  I  think  the  ultimate  decision  is 
to  be  made  by  the  consumer  in  what  he 
bujs  or  does  not  buy  In  the  way  of  prod- 
ucts and  services.  He  is  the  one  who  does 
it:  that  is.  supports  or  does  not  support 
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high  prices.  When  wage  and  price 
trols   were   removed   from   chlcke]  is,   If 
the  gentleman  will  remember,  im|:iedl- 
ately  after  they  were  taken  off 
went  way  up ;  but  then  as  supplies 
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to  come  into  the  marketplace  the  con- 
sumer benefited,  because  prices  were 
forced  down  by  competition  and  by  i,  full 
supply  in  the  marketplace:  so  th  an 
swer  to  the  gentleman  is  that  it  5  my 
opinion  the  alternative  is  in  letting  the 
free  market  system  work  its  will. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  bringing  this  subject  up.  I 
think  we  probably  sliould  have  de  lated 
it  more  thoroughly  on  the  flooi  al- 
though I  assure  the  gentleman  th  it  we 
debated  it  thoroughly  in  the  Cor  imit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  S{>eaker,  I  a  n  al- 
ways indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  have  the  highest  r  gard 
for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  we  speaS  well 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  me  ming 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  I  si  5pect 
these  laws  will  work.  But  if  they  work 
it  will  be  6  or  8  months  from  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  correct  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  i{  may 
not  by  the  first  of  the  year,  things  may 
level  ofT,  but  I  am  thinking  during  that 
interim  of  3,  4,  5,  or  6  months,  whi  t  re- 
sponse can  we  give  to  those  dear  oiks, 
and  I  am  speaking  of  our  senior  cit  zens, 
35  or  40  million  of  them,  who  are  :oing 
to  be  helpless  without  some  kind  ol  con- 
trols or  some  kind  of  agency  to  mo  iltor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  Hous  ad- 
visedly and  considerately,  that  if  -here 
is  one  thing  that  has  been  helpful  :  5  the 
mandatory  allocation  act.  It  help<  1  us. 
If  we  did  not  have  some  control  ;,  on 
petroleum  products  the  price  of  pn  pane 
and  the  price  of  gasoline  would  be  Y.  gher 
than  now.  Thank  goodness  they  w  11  be 
in  effect  after  midnight,  tomorrow  i  ight. 


HOW  TO  CUT  THE  GASOLIf^ 
SHORTAGE  IN  HALF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ur 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g^ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wi 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes.  I 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day there  is  scheduled  for  floor  action 
a  split-off  from  the  earlier  energyjcon- 
ference  report  called  the  Energy  Sipply 
and  Environmental  Coordination}  Act 
<H.R.  14368  >.  ThLs  legislation  pres 
long  needed  opportunity  to  this  Cot 
to  modify  excessively  and  imnecea 
restrictive  standards  in  the  CleaJ 
Act  of  1970  as  they  relate  to  autor 
emissions  controls.  J 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment,  the  text  of  which  is  included 
in  the.se  remarks,  to  provide  thai  cars 
registered  to  residents  of  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  having  no  signaicant 
air  pollution  from  auto  emissionslshall 
not  be  required  to  have  such  equi£  ment 
until  September  1977  or  the  end  <  f  the 
energy  crisis,  whichever  is  later.  Tl  e  af- 
fected area  comprises  better  than  9<  i 
rent  of  the  geographical  United  S  ates, 
and  Incudes  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cars. 


Implementation  of  this  amendment 
would  save  blUlons  of  gallons  of  gasoline 
a  year.  It  would  cut  the  gasoline  short- 
ages in  this  country  in  half  at  the  very 
least,  and  it  would  be  effective  Immedi- 
ately. In  addition.  It  would  save  purchas- 
ers of  new  cars  who  reside  In  unpolluted 
areas  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  price  they  must  pay  for  their  new 
cars  as  well  as  in  operating  costs  there- 
after. 

The  most  recent  EPA  study  on  this 
.subject  indicates  an  existins  fuel  pen- 
alty on  cars  equipped  in  conformity  with 
1974  emissions  controls  which  ranges 
from  18  percent  in  the  larger  and  heavier 
<ars  on  a  declining  scale  to  the  smallest 
cars,  but  with  an  admitted  fuel  penalty 
average  for  all  cars  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent. This  is  a  wastage  of  at  least  1  gal- 
lon in  every  10  when  it  is  recognized  that 
in  most  States  there  is  no  significant  air 
pollution  from  automobile  emissions  and 
no  public  health  problem  therefrom,  pre- 
sent or  prospective. 

The  areas  in  which  there  is  significant 
auto  emissions  pollution  are  specified  in 
general  terms  in  the  amendment  with 
authority  and  direction  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  to  specify  their  precise 
limits  within  60  days.  Thereafter  persons 
who  reside  in  these  areas  must  continue 
to  operate  emissions  controls  equipped 
vehicles,  but  all  other  residents  of  the 
United  States  may  have  and  purchase 
cars  without  such  controls  for  at  least 
the  next  3  years.  Statistics  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  in-and-out  traffic  into 
designated  air  quality  regions  will  not 
materially  adversely  affect  the  ambient 
air  quality  of  those  regions. 

In  this  way,  this  country  can  adopt  a 
sensible  two-car  policy  that  will  save  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  gasoline,  not  harm  a 
soul,  and  meaningfully  protect  both  the 
general  public  and  consumer  interests 
throughout  the  Nation.  There  is  no 
earthly  sense  In  requiring  all  of  the  cars 
m  the  entire  United  States  to  cost  much 
more  and  suffer  a  heavy  additional  fuel 
burden  when  there  is  auto-related  air 
pollution  only  in  very  small  concentrated 
locations,  for  example,  from  Boston, 
Mass..  to  Richmond.  Va.;  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  on  some  days,  Phoenix- 
Tucson. 

As  public  Indignation  mounts  over  Uie 
waste  and  unreasonableness  of  existing 
requirements  for  auto  emissions  controls, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
meet  this  problem  and  provide  a  work- 
able solution.  This  amendment  does  just 
this  and  I  urge  its  support  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  amendment  follows: 
Amendment  to  HJl.  14368  Offerid  by  Mh. 
Wyman 

Ou  page  20,  Insert  Immediately  after  line  9 
the  following:    i.  tkmporary   suspension   in 

DESIGNATED  AREAS 

(a)  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U  S.C.  I857f  2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

•'(d)(1)  During  and  after  the  period  of 
partial  suspension  of  emission  standards  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  — 

"(A)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  repister  within  an  area  designated  in  para- 
.Taph  (3)(B)  a  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  which  is  manufactured 
during  the  period  of  partial  suspension  of 
emission  standards  and  which  Is  not  labeled 


or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity under  this  part,  and 

(B)  no  State  shall  permit  any  person  tn 
register  a  motor  vehicle  In  violation  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  . 

"(2)  During  the  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  emission  standards 

••(A)  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (4)  of  this 
section  shall  be  inapplicable: 

"(B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  sell,  offer  to  sell,  or  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  Into  commerce  (or 
for  any  person  except  as  provided  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  to  Import  Into 
the  United  States),  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  labeled 
or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity unle.ss  such  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine  Is  covered  by  ,i 
certificate  of  conformity  Issued  (and  In  ef- 
fect) under  this  part,  or  unless  such  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine 
■A-as  manufactured  prior  to  the  period  of 
partial  suspeixsiou; 

■iCt  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  motor  vehicle  or  engine  attached 
thereto  which  is  registered  outside  an  area 
described  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  sub- 
.sectlon: 

"(D)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer (i)  to  sell  or  lease  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which 
is  lalaeled  or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  conformity  unless  such  manufacturer  has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  sections 
207  (a)  and  (b),  or  (11)  to  faU  to  comply 
with  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  207 
Insofar  as  such  sections  apply  to  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  engines  to  which  sub- 
section ia)(l)  of  this  section  applies  or 
applied  or  which  are  labeled  or  tagged  as 
covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity; 

"(E)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  sell  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  which  Is  not  labeled  or  tagged 
as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity  to 
an  ultimate  purchaser  unless  such  purchaser 
provides  such  dealer  with  a  signed  statement 
that  such  purchaser  will  not  register  such 
vehicle  in  an  area  designated  under  para- 
graph (3)  (B),  and 

"(P)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ultimate 
purchaser  to  provide  a  statement  described 
in  subparagraph  (E)  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false. 

"(3)  (A)  ror  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  209(C)  the  term  'period  of  par- 
tial suspension  of  emission  standards'  means 
the  period  beginning  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment and  ending  on  the  later  of  September 
30.  1977,  or  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  determines  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  signficant  shortage  of  petro- 
leum fuels  in  the  United  States.  Any  such 
determination  sliall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"(B)  Within  slity  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  designate, 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  this 
subparagraph,  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States  In  which  there  Is  significant  auto 
emissions  related  air  pollution.  The  Admin- 
i.strator  shall  not  designate  as  such  area  with- 
out subsequent  legislative  authorization,  any 
part  of  the  United  States  outside  the  follow- 
ing air  quality  control  regions  as  defined  by 
the  Administrator  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph: 

"  ( I)   Phoenix-Tucson.  Intrastate. 
"(11)    Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  Intrastate. 
"  ( ill)   San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Intrastate, 
"(iv)   Sacramento  Valley.  Intrastate. 
"(V)   San  Diego,  Intrastate, 
"(vl)  San  Jottquln  Valley  (California).  In- 
trastate. 

"(vll)   Hartford-New      Haven      (Connecti- 
cut)-Springfield  (Massachusetts) ,  Interstate. 
"(vlii)    National    Capital    (District   of   Co- 
Uimbla-Maryland-Vlrginla) .  Interstate. 
"(Ix)    MctrojKilltan  Baltimore,  Intrastate. 
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"{x)  Kew  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut, 
Interstate. 

"(xl)  Metropolitan  PhUadelphIa  (Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey  and  Delaware),  Interstate. 

"(xU)  MetropoUtan  Chicago  (Illinois  and 
Indiana),  interstate. 

"  (xill)  Metropolitan  Boston,  Intrastate. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
slgnflc&ut  auto  emissions  related  air  pollu- 
tion' means  the  persons  of  air  poUutants 
from  automobile  emissions  at  such  levels  and 
for  such  durations  as  to  catise  a  demonstra- 
ble and  substantial  adverse  Impact  upon 
public  health. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  209(c)  a  motor  vehicle  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  registered  In  a  geographic 
area — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tered by  an  Individual  If  the  individual's 
principal  place  of  abode  la  In  that  area,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istered by  a  person  other  than  an  individual, 
If  the  State  of  registration  determines  that 
such  vehicle  will  be  principally  operated  In 
such  area. 

"(D)  Each  State  shall  not  later  than  sixty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act.  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting Bubsection  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Bucli  plan  shall  contain  provisions 
which  give  asstirance  that  such  State  has 
one  or  more  adequately  financed  agencies 
with  sufficient  legal  authority  to  enforce  such 
subsection  (d)(1)(B)  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator." 

(b)(A)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section 
203(d)"  after  "subsection  (b)". 

(B)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  following' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwlM  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  following:". 

(2)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  (d)(2)(A)  "  after 
"BulMectlon  (a)". 

(C)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  t>ef ore  the  period  the  following : 
"or  section  203(d)". 

(D)  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sbc.  206.",  by  in- 
serting "or  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
Uon  203(d)"  after  "section  a03(a)",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  (b)  If  a  State  falls  to  submit  a  plan  under 
section  203(d)  or  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines (after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing)  that  such  SUte  is  not  adequately 
enforcing  such  a  plan,  then  such  State  (In- 
cluding any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  lose  Its  entitlement  to  and  may  not 
thereafter  receive  any  Federal  grant  or  loan 
aaslstanoe  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act." 

(E)  Section  206(b)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "being  manufac- 
tured by  a  manufacturer"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  are  being  manufactured 
by  a  manufacturer  and  which  are  covered  by 
a  certificate  of  conformity". 

(F)  The  second  sentence  of  section  209(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Kxcept 
as  provided  In  sections  203(d)(1)(B)  and 
208(a),  no  State". 

(O)  SecUon  306 (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amendfed 
by  striking  out  "Nothing"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(l)  Except  as  proTlded  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  nothing";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(d)  During  the  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  emission  standards  (as  defined  in 
secUon  203(d)(3)(A)  — 

"(1)  no  State  may  (In  an  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  or  otherwise)  adopt  or 
attempt  to  enforce  any  standvd  relating  to 
the  control  of  emissions  of  notor  vehicles 
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(Including  engines  attached  thereto)  reg- 
istered outside  of  any  area  designated  under 
section  203(d)  (3)  (B),  and 

"(2)  no  State  may  (in  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  or  otherwise)  adopt  or  at- 
tempt to  enforce  any  law  or  regulation  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  removing  or 
rendering  inoperative  any  device  or  element 
of  design  Installed  In  compliance  with  regu- 
lations under  this  title  In  or  on  a  motor 
vehicle  (Including  any  engine  attached 
thereto)  which  Is  registered  outside  of  any 
area  designated  under  section  203(d)  (3)  (B) , 
and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  may  not  promul- 
gate any  Implementation  plan  which  con- 
tains a  provision  prohibited  by  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)." 

(c)  WUlful  and  deliberate  violation  of  sec- 
tion 203(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  amend- 
ment, shall  be  pvinishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
one  thousand  ($1,000)  doll8j-s,  or  Imprison- 
ment up  to  one  year,  or  tx>tb. 

(d)  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  areas  other 
than  those  designated  in  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
herein  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  this 
amendment  shall  not  be  required  to  be  retro- 
fitted with  emissions  control  devices  nor  to 
comply  with  emissions  control  standards  or 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
1970   (42  U.S.C.  1857f)   as  amended. 

(e)  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  passage. 


TERRORISM  THREATENS  U.S.  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY  AS  CONGRESS 
PONDERS  ABOLITION  OF  HOUSE 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  ironic,  if  not  unbelievable,  that 
while  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
port cites  the  possibility  of  "a  rise  of 
urban  terrorist  groups  in  this  country 
of  a  sort  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory," the  House  of  Representatives  will 
soon  consider  abolishing  the  one  House 
committee  which  has  been  probing  siKh 
groups  for  several  years — the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security — ^HCIS. 

As  if  to  point  up  the  irony,  the  April  27 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  ran  an 
item  entiUed:  "Hill  Study  Warns  Ter- 
rorists Could  Get  Own  A-Weapons." 

The  lead  paragraph  stated : 

The  world-wide  Increase  in  terrorist 
groups'  activity,  the  rash  of  political  lad- 
nnpingq  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  raises  a  serious  threat  that 
uranium  might  be  stolen  In  large  enough 
quantities  for  terrorists  to  build  their  own 
atomic  weapon. 

The  cause  of  concern  was  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  study  prepared  for 
a  Senate  subcommittee  which  warned 
that  present  saf egusutls  against  the  theft 
of  uranium  and  plutonium  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  homemade  atomic  bombs 
was  "entirely  inadequate."  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  AEC  report  noted  the 
"increasing  professional  skills,  intelli- 
gence networks,  finances,  and  level  of 
armaments  of  terrorist  groups  throu^- 
out  the  world,"  which,  along  with  the 
possible  availability  of  homemade  atomic 
bombs  infinitely  increase  the  capabilities 
of  violence.  Stated  the  report: 

It  Is  our  opinion  tliat  tb«  kidnapping  of 
Patricia  Hearst  does  not  represent  an   Iso- 


lated and  passing  Incident,  but  is  rather  the 
precursor  of  a  wave  of  such  incidents. 

If  not  firmly  and  competently  met,  these 
kidnappings  may  lead  to  a  rise  of  urban 
terrorist  groups  in  this  country  of  a  sort 
without  precedent  in  our  history. 

The  report  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army — 
SLA — which  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
report  by  HCIS  and  reported  on  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  4  (see  Con- 
gressional Record,  March  21,  1974,  p. 
7832). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  part 
played  by  prison  revolutionaries  in  SLA. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  SLA  report  of  tlie 
committee,  several  prison  groups  were 
involved  with  SLA,  some  of  which  were 
reviewed  by  the  committee  in  its  1973 
report,  "Revolutionary  Target:  The 
American  Penal  System."  In  its  prison 
hearings.  HCIS  sought  to  substantiate 
that  revolutionary  elements  did  seek  to 
influence  prisoners  with  their  radical 
propaganda  and  visitations.  At  present 
a  California  State  legislative  subcom- 
mittee on  civil  disorders  is  investigating 
terrorist  revolutionary  groups  in  and 
out  of  California  prisons. 

The  findings  of  the  subcommittee 
should  throw  additional  light  on  how  the 
revolutionaries  are  seeking  to  foment 
trouble  in  the  prisons.  It  should  also 
prove  interesting  to  learn  to  what  extent 
the  Revolutionary  Union  and  the  Ven- 
ceremos  Organization,  both  of  which 
have  l>een  investigated  by  HCIS,  con- 
tributed to  prison  uru-est  and  dissention. 

A  summary  of  the  committee's  inves- 
tigations and  reports  in  recent  years 
appears  on  page  E219  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  28,  1974.  The 
Venceremos  Organization  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary Union  are  but  two  groups 
whose  violence-prone  inclinations  illus- 
trate the  capacity  for  terror  of  certain 
elements  in  the  United  States.  Other 
groups  to  which  HCIS  has  directed  con- 
gressional and  public  attention  in  the 
past  included  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  the 
SDS,  among  others. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  committee's  pris- 
on hearings,  other  hearings  by  HCIS 
attempted  to  make  public  certain  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  that  could  even- 
tually result  in  trouble  and  violence.  Of 
special  significance  are  the  hearings  on 
SDS  early  in  1969.  Almost  a  year  before 
the  tragic  deaths  at  Kent  State  in  1970. 
HCIS  had  noted  via  its  hearings  that 
SDS  agitation  at  that  institution  had 
caused  disruptions  with  but  15  to  20 
hardcore  members  of  SDS  out  of  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  21,000  respon- 
sible for  the  trouble.  Fom-  disturbances 
two  of  which  were  violent,  resulted  from 
this  carefully  planned  agitation,  aided  by 
films,  pamphlets,  newsletters,  and  direc- 
tives by  the  Ohio  regional  SDS  office 
in  Cleveland  some  30  miles  away. 

One  SDS  manual  directed  that: 

Beginning  with  guerrilla  theater  actions  in 
dorms,  we  can  escalate  to  dlBruptlng  classes, 
street  marches,  quick  assaults  on  buildings, 
etc  before  moving  to  the  major  confronta- 
tion of  the  struggle. 

One  SDSer,  quoted  in  the  Daily  Kent 
Stat^  during  the  disruptions  in  1969 — 
months  before  the  1970  slayings — stated 
that: 
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sitting  on  the  grass  In  front  of  th«  admin- 
istration building  la  not  fighting.  Tl^ey  used 
guns  at  Cornell,  and  they  got  w^at  they 
wanted.  It  will  come  to  that  herel  ; 

Contrary  to  a  New  York  Tima  report 
had  happened  at  Kent  State  sinci  a  1958 
panty  raid.  HCIS  hearing.s  on  tie  SDS 
activities  in  1969  at  Kent  State  jproved 
that  that  peaceful  campus  colild  be 
stampeded  into  disruption.  Utfortu- 
nately,  the  prediction  by  the  iSDSer 
quoted  above  concerning  the  use  of  guns 
was  soon  to  be  tragically  true.      } 

On  a  broader  scale  HCIS,  in  Aagust  of 
last  year,  called  attention  in  a  report  to 
the  threat  of  political  kidnapings,  listed 
cases  in  various   countries  and  named 
various  groups  involved.  While  most  of 
the  activity  was  abroad,  the  H^^IS  re- 
port noted  that  of  42  attempted  jor  suc- 
cessful   major    political    kidnapiiigs,    21 
involved  U.S.  citizens,  and  of  13'deaths, 
6    were    Americans.    As    noted    toy    the 
Herald-News      of      Passaic,      N.^.,      on 
March  6,  Chairman  Ichord  drew  public 
attention  to  this  threat  in  these  words: 
I  am.  like  most  Americans,  appalled  by  the 
brutish    Insensitlvity    of    political    kidnap- 
pings. Whether  this  tactic  Is  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  or  not.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the   committee    in   calling  attention   to   this 
situation  is  carrying  out  its  duty  of  Inform- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  American  ptiblic  of 
a  matter  that  warrants  their  attentten. 

At  the  present  time  HCIS  is  c«iduct- 
ing  hearings  on  the  subject  of  tetrorism 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
seeks  to  cope  with  this  burgeoning 
threat.  The  committee  will  soon  telease 
a  study  on  terrorism  which,  like  6ie  re- 
ports and  hearings  cited  above,  should 
help  provide  information  on  thej  scope 
of  the  danger  and  the  various  tacti#s  and 
organizations  involved.  ■ 

On  March  3.  1974,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  stated  in  a  lengthy  ecftorial 
supporting  HCIS :  | 

In  the  case  of  HUAC,  and  Its  less  c^imsUy 
named  successor,  the  most  serious  ijttacks 
have  been  the  many  congressional  attempts 
at  downright  abolition.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  its  foes  In  Congress  that  th^  com- 
mittee la  acclaimed  by  our  law  enfor*ment 
officials  everywhere  as  an  Invaluable  feource 
of  continually  undated  information  oi  radi- 
cal groups  of  all  descriptions,  left  an^  right 
alike.  The  committee  must  go.  j 

Mr.  Hearst  was  referring,  of  couike,  to 
the  hearings,  studies,  and  reports  i  the 
committee,  which,  like  those  cited  above 
and  many  others,  have  provided  feifor- 
mation    for    law    enforcement    oAclals 
throughout   the  country.   Reciprjally, 
police  officials  and  employees  over  the 
years  have  appeared  before  HCIS  and 
its  predecessor,  the  House  Commit^e  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  help  inform 
both  Congress  and  the  public  on  V(frlous 
current  threats  to  the  internal  s( 
of   the  Nation.   Law   enforcement 
nesses  have  appeared  before  HCL 
HCUA  in  connection  with  the  riot 
ings   in   the    1960's,    the    1968   CI 
Democratic      Convention      disrupt 
hearings  on  the  Progressive  Labor 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  to 
but  several  Instances.  Needless  to) say, 
there  is  a  mutuality  of  interests  bet^Feen! 
the  committee  and  the  many  law^  en- 
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forcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  testimony  was  recently 
received  from  an  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  on 
the  many  ramifications  of  the  terrorist 
threat. 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  committee 
on  many  occasions  has  heard  from  rep- 
resentatives of  veterans  organizations  on 
specific  legislative  proposals.  Incidental- 
ly, my  office  has  been  receiving  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  correspondence  in 
support  of  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  reassuring  to  be  able  to 
report  on  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ments by  many  organizations,  including 
the  solid,  patriotic  veterans  whose  mem- 
bers carried  the  load  in  wars  past  and 
who  today  represent  the  managerial 
backbone  of  middle-class  America  in 
times  of  peace. 

The  following  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  welcome  support  accorded  HCIS 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  who 
stood  up  on  April  1  and  voted  to  support 
the  committee's  1974  appropriation. 

THE     AMERICAN     LEGION 

The  Legion  has  recently  informed  us 
that  its  biyear  resolution  No.  405  of  1972 
is  still  valid.  That  statement  resolved 
that  HCIS  "continue  vigorou.sly"  in  its 
work  which  It  had  "so  well  undertaken 
in  years  past". 

On  AprU  8.  1974.  its  National  Com- 
mander, Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  has  stated 
the  Legion's  position  as  follows: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  .  .  .  about  the 
proposal  to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  and  transfer  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

The  American  Legion  has  long  supported 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  We  believe  this  standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
phase-out  of  surveillance  operations  In  the 
Executive  Branch  makes  Its  work  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  before.  We  believe  that  the 
Increased  activity  of  terrorist  organizations 
In  recent  months  makes  it  Imperative  that 
thB  American  people  be  reassured  that  work 
in  the  field  of  internal  security  Is  vigorously 
pursued. 

VETERANS    OP    FOREIGN    WARS 

The  ■VFW's  1973  NaUonal  Resolution 
No.  102  is  also  still  in  effect.  It  stated  in 
part: 

Our  Commander-ln-Chlef  commends  the 
painstaking  effort  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
for  Ito  fair-minded  and  comprehensive  ef- 
forts to  enhance  our  internal  security  with- 
out any  valid  wltchhuntlng  charges  being 
brought  agaloBt  them. 

Currently  the  VFW  has  issued  an  im- 
mlstakably  clear  message  In  April  1974, 
by  its  Commander-in-Chief.  Ray  Solden. 
to  key  Congressmen  on  the  threat  faced 
by  HCIS  particularly  in  the  form  of  a 
packaged  proposition : 

On  behalf  of  your  many  friends  In  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtea.  I  ur<?e  you  to  support  the  continued 
existence  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  and  not  permit  this  Irreplace- 
able national  asset  to  disappear  through  any 
legislative  elelght-of-hand  or  "package  " 
proposal. 

CATHOLIC    WAB    VETERANS 


Committee,  wrote  Mr.  Neil  G.  Knowles, 
its  national  commander,  to  HCIS  chair- 
man. Congressman  Richard  Ichord  He 
said: 

The  mere  transfer  of  functions,  without 
your  flies,  would  seal  valuable  records  and 
make  unavailable  to  the  new  subcommittee, 
the  work  of  many  years  and.  not  to  forget 
people,  would  mean  that  the  present  staff 
with  Inestimable  value  by  reason  of  ex- 
perience and  background  would  be  spread 
to  the  four  winds. 

The  Commander  concluded: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to 

see  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  Is  not 

hindered  or  reduced. 

THE    FLEET    RESERVE    ASSOCIATION 

The  FRA  has  also  corresponded  with 
the  House  leadership  and  other  senior 
Hou.se  Members  on  behalf  of  HCIS  urg- 
ing them  to  'fully  support  the  retention 
and  continuance  of  a  viable  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security."  Mr.  Marvin 
Silverman,  FRA's  national  president, 
stated  that: 

As  concerned  Americans  we  oppose  the 
transfer  of  the  duties  and  responsibUities 
of  the  Internal  Security  Committee  to  other 
House  committees. 

NON-COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS    ASSOCIATION 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

NCOA  passed  a  resolution  supportive 
of  HCIS  at  its  recent  convention  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  April  19,  1974.  It  resolved 
that: 

Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  petitioned  by  the  Non-Commis- 
sloned  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
reject  any  legislative  efforts  that  wUl  pro- 
vide for  the  restructure  or  abolishment  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  James  O.  Duncan,  president  of 
NCOA,  warned  in  Stars  and  Stripes,  on 
March  28,  1974.  that  well  meaning  but 
uninformed  liberals  are  out  to  toll  the 
death  peal  for  HCIS. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Brig.  Gen.  Hallett  D.  Edson.  executive 
vice  president,  stated  the  position  of  this 
veterans'  group  on  April  17,  1974,  in  cor- 
respondence with  key  House  Members 
when  he  wrote  that  NAUS  was  "most 
concerned  with  various  proposals  that 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  efifectiveness  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity." He  added. 

Reorganizing  the  Committee  system  to  re- 
assign the  HCIS  as  a  subordinate  element  of 
any  other  committee,  particularly  the  already 
overworked  Judiciary  or  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  would  be  tantamount  to 
emasculating  its  true  effectiveness. 

Am  roacE  sebceants  association 

Donald  L.  Harlow,  retired  Chief  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  in  corre- 
spondence with  selected  House  leaders, 
wrote  that, 

The  Insidious  attempt  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  by  integrating  It  with  the  already 
overworked  Judiciary  Committee  Is  ludicrous 
In  view  of  the  terrorism  already  prevalent  In 
the  United  States  today. 


The  CWV  have  long  supported  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  Internal  Security 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations which,  I  am  sure,  view  the 
issue  of  internal  security  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  security — both  in 
peace  and  in  time  of  conflict. 

In  the  journalistic  field,  not  all  news- 
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papers  or  Journalists  agree  with  our  two 
local  dailies,  the  Post  and  the  Star-News, 
both  of  whom  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
committee  abolished.  1  have  quoted  from 
the  editorial,  "Watchdog  Committee"  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr^  who  ad- 
vises his  readers  to  write  their  Congress- 
men and  "make  It  strong  and  brief  and 
do  it  right  away."  The  Chicago  Tribime 
of  April  14  editorially  labels  the  abolition 
move  "A  Snes*  Attack."  In  an  editorial 
on  February  5,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  cites  the  Committee  for  a  com- 
mendable job  and  asks  that  the  commit- 
tee be  saved.  On  March  5  the  Nashville 
Banner  comments  editorially  that  "Ter- 
rorism Itireat  Requires  Vigilance  in 
Congress"  and  notes  that : 

At  m  time  when  terrorlBm  threatens  to 
unde^pnine  tbe  future  stability  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  citizens.  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing abandoning  an  Investigative  unit  de- 
signed to  keep  tabs  on  subversive  activities. 

The  very  knowledgeable  and  alert 
newsweekly,  "Human  EJvents"  noted  on 
Aprils: 

For  over  35  years,  through  both  HCUA  and 
HCIS,  tbe  House  has  led  Congress  In  Investi- 
gating Nazis,  Fascists,  Communists,  KTCKers 
and  other  subversive  elements  In  proposing 
effective  Internal  sec\u1ty  laws  and  in  ob- 
taining needed  security  action  at  the  execu- 
tive level. 

As  a  Clipping  service  would  be  needed 
to  survey  the  sentiment  In  the  journal- 
istic field  as  to  the  future  of  HCIS,  these 
references  to  press  support  should  not  be 
considered  indicative.  Suffice  it  is  to  say. 
that  support  from  some  responsible  news 
sources  has  been  forthcoming.  Similarly, 
the  endorsements  of  syndicated  column- 
ists Bill  Buckley,  Victor  Lasky,  Alice 
Widener  and  Victor  Riesel  are  of  signif- 
icance because  they  are  all  especially 
intimate  with  the  Issues  of  internal 
security  and  have  writtoi  in  this  area 
extensively.  On  this  basis,  their  support 
of  the  committee's  efTorts  Is  especially 
indicative. 

Finally,  as  we  consider  the  proposals 
of  the  so-called  "Boiling  Committee"  to 
restructure  the  House  committee  system, 
let  us  not  be  lulled  into  malring  what 
could  well  be  a  fatal  mistake  in  disman- 
tling the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  by  abolishing  it  and  transfer- 
ring its  "ftmctions"  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  This 
proposal  is  every  bit  as  noxious  as  the 
proposal  originally  advanced  by  the  Boi- 
ling Committee  in  December  of  1973  to 
transfer  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  to  tbe  Judiciary 
Committee.  Both  Judiciary  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  are  already  entrusted 
with  enough  work — far  too  much,  in  fact, 
to  enable  them  to  continually  investi- 
gate subversion  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending needed  and  constitutionally 
soimd  legislation  to  cope  with  it. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
HCIS,  I  know  that  we  need  a  standing 
and  independent  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  We  need  it  now,  perhaps,  more 
than  we  ever  have.  All  Americans  are 
concerned  with  the  alarming  Increase  in 
terrorlon  and  political  Udnapiog  In  this 
country.  But  how  can  we  reasonably 
expect  a  suheommtttee  with  a  necessarily 
small     staff— which     also     necessarily 


means  inadequate  research  files — to 
maintain  the  sort  of  expert  oversight 
needed  to  Investigate  such  activities 
knowledgeably? 

For  that  matter,  as  I  read  the  Boiling 
report,  how  can  we  even  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  subcommittee  established,  as 
the  report  merely  recommends  transfer 
of  jurisdiction,  not  the  explicit  establish- 
ing of  a  standing  subcommittee? 

The  BoUing  report  states  rather  pat- 
ronizingly that  the  broadening  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee's  mandate 
would  not  justify  even  a  "second  tier" 
status  as  a  standing  committee.  This 
statement  betrays  the  bias  of  the  Boi- 
ling Committee  staff  as  well  as  their  ig- 
norance of  the  subject  with  which  In- 
ternal Security  deals. 

Internal  Security's  mandate  is  pur- 
posely narrow,  as  the  field  in  which  we 
investigate  is  highly  sensitive.  There  are 
first  amendment  considerations  in  try- 
ing to  investigate  and  recommend  legis- 
lation in  the  internal  security  field,  and 
our  membership  and  staff  are  only  too 
well  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  only  a  trained 
staff  of  experts  really  conversant  with 
the  relevant  court  pronouncements  in 
this  area  can  be  counted  on  to  do  this 
job  effectively  and  properly.  To  transfer 
this  f  imction  to  an  already  overburdened 
committee  with  a  staff  that  is  not  expert 
in  this  field  is  to  work  a  great  disservice 
on  the  Congress,  the  people,  and  tbe 
courts. 

Furthermore,  the  Boiling  report  says 
that  transfer  to  Judicisiry  is  not  recom- 
mended because  of  that  committee's 
"heavy  workload,"  but  what  of  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  has  also  a 
"heavy  workload?"  We  are,  in  effect, 
asked  to  improve  transfer  of  Internal 
Security's  "functions"  to  one  already 
overworked  committee  rather  than  to  an- 
other. This  is  interesting  argument,  but 
only  as  a  provision  of  elementary  logic. 

As  for  the  report's  assertion  that  oiu- 
"legislative  workload  is  light,"  what  has 
this  to  do  with  anjrthlng?  We  are  an 
investigative  committee,  which  means 
that  we  are  supposed  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing oversight  Inquiry  not  only  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  new  laws,  but 
also  to  see  whether  existing  laws  are 
sufficient  and/or  are  being  adequately 
enforced.  Such  inquiry  also  encompasses 
government  personnel  security  practices 
and,  tWs  year,  executive  branch  domestic 
intelligence  gathering. 

This  last  subject  is  of  particular  sensi- 
tivity, especially  in  view  of  the  furor  sur- 
rounding the  intelligence  activities  of 
certain  agencies  and  individuals  during 
the  past  2  years.  Z  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  state  that  such  a  delicate  subject 
should  be  entrtisted  only  to  a  committee 
staffed  with  people  who  are  experts  In 
the  field.  This  is  no  subject  for  part- 
timers  or  dilettantes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  few  years  have 
seen  much  of  this  Government's  internal 
security  structure  wiped  out  by  dilet- 
tantes and  special  pleaders  and  others 
with  perhaps  more  harmful  motivations. 
Hie  mllitaiy  intelligence  community  has 
been  emasculated  by  systematic  wrecking 
operations  c(»iducted  by  certain  congres- 
sional committees  and  some  of  our  most 
Infhientlal   newspapers    and   broadcast 


journalists.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Justice  Department  has  eliminated  its 
Internal  Security  Division  by  incor- 
porating it  into  the  Criminal  Division. 
The  Attorney  General's  list  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  And  now  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  has  had  to  sus- 
tain a  huge  slash  in  its  appropriation,  a 
slash  that  may  well  cripple  its  operation. 

All  of  this  may  make  the  Communists 
and  other  revolutionaries  happy,  and  all 
of  it  may  make  certain  of  our  more 
myopic  liberals  happy,  but  I  doubt  thai 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
happy  if  they  were  fully  aware  of  it.  Tlie 
unpleasant  fact  is  that  if  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  is  abolished — 
by  whatever  stratagem — the  Nation  will 
have  lost  virtually  the  only  functioning 
agency  left  that  can  gather  and  dis- 
seminate infonnation  of  the  sort  that  we 
need  in  order  to  comprehend  the  threat 
posed  by  those  groups  and  their  camp- 
followers  that  work  to  undermine  this 
country. 

We  cannot,  as  some  liberals  like  to  tell 
us,  "leave  it  to  the  FBI,"  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  FBI  does  not  gather  and 
disseminate  infonnation  as  does  a  con- 
gressional committee.  It  is  the  investiga- 
tive arm  of  the  Justice  Department.  It 
does  not  have  the  informing  function 
that  a  congressional  committee  legiti- 
mately possesses. 

No,  we  need  a  standing  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  We  need  to 
know  who  is  working  to  destroy  this  Na- 
tion. We  need  to  develop  information  in 
a  reasoned  and  expert  manner,  a  manner 
that  can  be  assured  only  by  retaining  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  with  adequate  staff  and 
funds  to  do  the  job  that  the  people  want 
and  need  to  have  done. 


MORE  SUPPORT  TO  EASE  REGRES- 
SIVE PAYROUj  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke  )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
file  my  bill  again  with  five  additional 
cosponsors  bringing  the  bill's  total  co- 
sponsorship  to  125.  Mr.  Bikstes,  Mr. 
Bttkkx  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ldxzh.  Mr.  Shottp, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  Cahfomia  join 
me  in  filing  this  legislation  today. 

In  addition.  Senator  Whxiak  Hath- 
away from  Maine  has  taken  the  lead 
in  filing  this  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  combined  efforts  will  at- 
tract sufficient  support  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  payroll  tax  during  tax 
reform.  I  believe  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment in  both  House  and  Senate  and 
among  Democrat  and  Republican  alike 
to  submit  the  editorial  to  the  Congres- 
on  low-  and  middle -income  Individuals. 

Last  week,  WBZ-TV  and  Radio,  chan- 
nel 4  in  Boston,  ran  an  editorial  endors- 
ing my  bill.  I  am  taking  this  opp(xtunity 
to  relieve  the  burden  on  the  payroll  tax 
sionalRbcokd: 

OVBtHAITUNO     the     PATmOLL     TaZ 

Tax  ntorm  sbould  aeon  be  In  tbe  lime- 
light again  In  Congrees.  And  we'd  like  to 
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put  In  a  strong  plug  for  one  basic  "change 
proposed  by  Ciongreseman  Jamea  B^rke  of 
Milton.  The  Burke  bill,  which  now  fas  122 
co-sponsor8.  deals  with  Social  Seciplty— a 
subject  that's  generally  overlooked;"  In  all 
the  talk  about  tax  reform. 

Social  Security  has  a  much  better  Image 
than  other  government  tax  and  serv^e  pro- 
grams. So  more  and  more  we've  beenirelylng 
on  the  Social  Security  payroll  tnx  to  jinance 
baalc  government  Inctime  and  health  pro- 
grams. And  ironically  the  Social  Seciflity  tax 
hits  hardest  at  ihe  lower  Incomer  people 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  help. 

With  the  latest  changes,  Social  Neurit y 
takes  5  85  per  cent  of  all  your  earnings  up 
to  $13,200.  So  the  total  bite  for  pet>ple  In 
that  middle  Income  r.ange  Is  $772-^tn  In- 
crease of  over  $300  In  the  pa.';t  two  years.  The 
way  the  system  works,  people  in  tiif  lower 
Income  brackets  pay  that  full  5  85  pfcr  cent 
on  every  penny  they  make.  Upper  income 
people  pay  on  only  a  fraction  of  their  earn- 
ings. So  In  essence  the  $25,000  a  yearJexecu- 
tlve  pays  only  a  little  over  three  p«r  cent. 
At  $50,000,  the  effective  rate  falls  -to  I'j 
per  cent. 

Congressman  Burke's  bill  would  out  the 
rate  to  3  9  per  cent,  but  at  the  saiae  time 
increase  the  earnings  base  up  to  $29,000.  It 
would  also  have  a  third  of  the  overall  Social 
Security  paid  for  by  a  general  government 
contribution.  That  would  automatically  shift 
part  of  the  burden  to  the  fairer  Income  tax. 
We  know  all  this  Ls  tough  to  grasp  In  a  few 
lines.  But  our  Editorial  Department  would 
be  glad  to  provide  you  with  more  Informa- 
tion If  you'll  drop  us  a  card  or  a  letter.  So 
lets  hear  from  you.  And  remember  we're 
always  ready  to  air  opposing  views.       ; 
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HEARING   ON   THE   FOOD-PRICE 
CRISIS  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  informed  my  colleagues  last 
week  on  April  24,  I  recently  conducted  a 
daylong  public  hearing  on  soaring  food 
costs  and  their  effects  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

Those  who  participated  as  witnesses 
during  this  hearing,  which  was  held  in 
Natick  on  April  18,  were  spokesmen  in 
behalf  of  various  diverse  institutions  and 
organizations,  representing  the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  the  middle-income  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  find  these  statements  valu- 
able as  sources  of  not  only  statistical  data 
but  as  personal  accoimts  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  inflation  problem  pointing  out 
the  need  for  remedial  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress: 

Statement  or  Joan  E,  Secher.  Selectwoman 
PsoM  Manstikju),  Mass. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  first  of  all  for 
supplying  thla  excellent  forum  for  various 
testimonies  throughout  your  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  to  be  presented  and  hope- 
fully, have  some  positive  effects  on  the  astro- 
nomical food  prices  in  this  area  especially. 
I  would  like  first  of  all  to  read  a  formal 
letter  that  our  Board  of  Selectmen  in  Mans- 
field voted  upon  last  evening  to  certainly 
endorse  your  efforts  in  this  endeavor.  "Dear 
Mrs  Heckler,  This  letter  Is  to  voice  our 
strong  objection  to  the  rise  In  food  prices 
and  their  effect  upon  consumers  and  In- 
stitutions in  the  Town  of  Mansfield.  These 
splraUng  costs  have  had  a  devastating  effect 


on  the  local  economy,  especially  on  the 
elderly  and  others  with  fixed  incomes.  The 
unending  host  of  prloe  changes  dally  in  the 
area  markets  indicate  the  need  for  new  na- 
tional legislation  to  Improve  profit  incen- 
tives for  farmers  and  processors  as  well  in- 
suring a  plentiful  supply  of  food  stuffs  in 
line  with  changing  consumer  demands. 
Mansfield  Board  of  Selection  heartily  endorse 
the  efforts  of  your  subcommittee  to  review 
your  findings. 

I  have  a  few  letters  here  that  were  written 
by  Mansfield  residents  to  certainly  elab<jrate 
upon    their    specific    problems    with    regard 
to   their   life   styles    One   that    I   think   was 
particularly   Intcre.stlng   was  from   a  mother 
of  six  children.  .  .  "How  does  the  housewife 
cf   today  keep  her  food   budget   within   her 
means  and   yet  supply   her  family  with  the 
same  nutritious  meals  they  were  accustomed 
to  eating?  "   and  she  does  clie  examples  of 
increases    In    prices    In    her    specific    weekly 
.shopping  list.  But,  It  summarizes,  "with  six 
growing  children  whose  appetites  are  on  the 
increase  it  Is  a  challenge,   to  say   the  least. 
We  are  planting  a  vegetable  garden  in  hopes 
of  lessening  the  burden  for  the  summer  at 
least.  However,  it  Ls  our  honest  opliuon  that 
our    government    Is    not    handling   correctly 
the  current  supply  and  demand  In  the  food 
market.  What  about  all  those  acres  of  land 
that   we're  paying   the  farmer  not  to  plant 
crops  on?  What  about  the  greedlngs  of  the 
cattlemen  lowering  the  quantity  which  they 
produce,  so  that  demand  becomes  far  greater 
than   the  supply?  Hopefully,  somebody  will 
find  a  solution  to  the  situation  before  we  all 
die  of  starvation  on   the  road   to  the  poor 
house." 

And  again,  not  to  be  repetitious,  certainly 
I  think  we  can  see  the  detrimental  effect  in 
all  levels  of  society  not  only  m  the  little 
Town  of  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  but  I 
think  with  a  fonim  of  this  nature  based  on 
the  variety  of  testimony— hopefully,  when 
you  go  back  to  Washington,  you'll  have  some 
concrete  examples. 

Statement  by  Philip  Saponabo,  Director  of 
THE  Senior  Center,  Natick,  \Uss. 
Thank  you  Mrs.  Heckler  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  articulate  a  little  bit.  You're  very 
kind  and  I  think  you  are  quite  timely  because 
the  problem  of  prices,  high  prices,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  this  nation  of  ours,  this 
affluent,  beautiful  nation  of  ours,  for  many, 
many  years.  And  I  am  not  deluding  myself 
that  you  with  the  wave  of  your  little  pinky 
hand  can  cure  it  overnight. 

We  are  going  to  spur  you  on  because  Con- 
gress does  need  a  Heckler — one  which  will 
stir  up  your  fellow  Congressmen,  because 
I'm  afraid  they  need  a  little  bit  of  stirring 
up  and  I  hope  you  bring  back  this  message 
to  the  chambers  when  you  tackle  this  severe 
problem.  This  problem  is  besetting  all  our 
senior  citizens  partlciUarly,  because  most  of 
them  are  on  severely  fixed  Incomes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  SSI  program  gives  a  lot  of 
them  supplements  up  to  a  near  moderate 
standard  of  living.  That  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward and  Just  yesterday  one  lady  came  to 
me  and  thanked  me  with  tears  In  her  eyes  for 
helping  her  with  her  application  for  Sup- 
plementary Security  Income,  a  matter  of 
twenty-flve  to  thirty  dollars  a  month  extra 
...  It  meant  that  much. 

Well.  now.  your  subject  this  morning  Is 
food  prices.  Anyone  that's  ever  walked  Into  a 
food  market,  anyone  that's  ever  picked  up 
a  newspaper,  knows  that  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing and  everyone  is  shrugging  their 
shoulders  "what  can  we  do  about  it.  "  I  don't 
know.  Youre  looking  for  answers,  but  the 
fact  remains,  the  stark  real  fact  remains  that 
something  must  be  done  at>out  It  no  matter 
how  drastic,  no  matter  how  unpalatable  It 
may  be  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Something  must  be  done  to  hold 
prices  within  the  reach  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican.  They   must   be   held   back.  No   matter 


what   we  think  about  It  or  what  we  don't 
like  about  the  methods. 

The  last  couple  of  days  we  had  a  couple 
of  group  meetings  at  the  Natick  Senior  Cen- 
ter and  I  discussed  your  letter  inviting  nie 
to  come  here  and  say  a  few  words.  I  told  them 
that  I  appreciated  this  opportunity  and  I 
wanted  to  make  this  a  Joint  effort.  I  would 
like  very  much  for  them  to  express  a  few 
opinions  through  me  to  you.  I  have  about 
a  hundred  letters  here  which  I  twisted  their 
arms  to  WTlte  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 
I'm  going  to  leave  these  with  you,  to  look  at 
at  your  leisure,  when  you  have  time.  Let 
your  ;:tafT  look  at  them  also.  They're  all  wor- 
iierl,  worried  sick. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
revrriil  letters.  If  I  may. 

"Doar  Mrs.  Heckler,  as  a  concerned  mem- 
ber of  il.e  Natick  Council  on  Aging,  I  urge 
you  to  act  on  behalf  of  all  senior  citizens  in 
the  matter  of  escalating  costs  of  living, 
particularly  food  and  utilities.  These  people 
are  on  fixed  Incomes  for  the  most  part,  and 
can  barely  eke  out  an  existence.  Today,  the 
Department  of  Public  Utilities  of  Massachu- 
setts granted  Boston  Edison,  another  increase 
which  will  place  an  Intolerable  burden  on 
all  residents  in  the  Boston  area.  Meat,  the 
best  source  of  protein.  Is  not  within  reach 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  particu- 
larly the  elderly.  The  fact  that  price  controls 
were  lifted  from  food  stuffs  this  past  week 
means  that  a  declining  standard  of  living 
will  decline  further.  Sincerely,  E.  M.  Sulli- 
van." 

I  wanted  you  to  hear  that.  Here's  another 
dear  little  lady. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Heckler,  I,  for  one,  thought  go- 
ing through  the  depression  years  was  bad 
enough,  but  now  Its  worse  for  my  husband 
had  to  retire  at  62  which  doesnt  give  him  a 
big  social  security  and  owning  your  own 
home  U  all  right,  but  paying  high  taxes  and 
paying  such  high  prices  for  food— it  Is  pretty 
rough  on  us  citizens  who  had  looked  forward 
to  our  golden  years  to  t>e  a  little  nicer.  Now 
at  times  we  feel  how  can  we  keep  going  on 
with  these  outrageous  prices.  Every  week  it 
seems  food  goes  up  and  up.  How  much  high- 
er can  It  go?  It  sure  bothers  me  and  any 
help  we  can  be  to  you  Just  call — for  I  am 
one  who  is  concerned.  Mrs.  Lena  Sauro." 

This  U  a  five  liner.  I  said,  "Qive  me  any- 
thing, even  five  lines, "  and  she  did. 

"Honorable  Heckler,  We  find  prices  of  food 
too  high  for  persons  living  on  a  fixed  income 
especially  the  elderly.  I  am  working  with  the 
elderly  who  are  having  a  hard  time  making 
ends  meet.  Mrs.  Adams." 

I  think  that's  aU  I  need  to  read.  I'll  give 
the  rest  to  you. 


Statement  or  Feux  Juliani 
My  name  Is  Felix  Jullanl,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  from  the  Town  of  Welles- 
ley. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  testi- 
mony expressed  by  the  previous  speakers. 

We  are  called  Town  Fathers,  but  we  cannot 
help  our  family  of  39,000  citizens  that  are  all 
concerned  with  existing  splrallng  high  prices, 
the  unemployment  that  now  exists,  the  nu- 
merous businesses  that  have  closed,  etc 

Wellesley  may  be  labeled  an  affluent  com- 
munity—but over  10  per  cent  of  this  group 
are  retired  older  people  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes— this  Inflationary  price  runaway  has 
left  them  to  reduce  their  balanced  diet  and 
eating  habits  to  unhealthy  substltutee  or 
foregoing  meals  which  wiu— and  in  some 
cases  has — affected  their  health.  They  do  not 
have  the  necessary  flnanclai  stability  of  In- 
come to  compensate  for  these  Increases.  Also, 
may  I  add,  they  do  not  desire  and  are  too 
proud  to  seek  help  in  any  form  or  become 
Involved  within  Welfare  roles  of  the  com- 
munltv.  This  also  concerns  the  younger  peo- 
ple starting  families  and  attempting  to  pay 
for  tholr  homes.  They  too,  are  concerned. 
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All  facts  of  concern  expressed  here  today 
by  previous  ^eakers  prevaU  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Administration  should  show 
more  concern  for  our  own  people  in  this 
country  rather  than  becoming  involved  with 
seUlng  our  wheat  and  other  commodities  to 
other  countries — apparently  ignoring  our 
economic  plight. 

I  am  an  advocate  that  charity  Iieglns  at 
home.  Then  and  only  then  should  we  help 
other  countries. 

This  inflationary  situation  has  al.so  caused 
mass  unemployment.  This  ought  to  be  re- 
versed by  Instituting  protective  measures  by 
export  controls  as  early  as  possible.  I  am 
seriously  concerned  with  increased  properly 
taxes  and  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  action 
speaks  louder  than  words.  I  sinceiely  hope 
that  our  Administration  and  Congress  wlU 
give  us  a  fair  shake  and  I  endorse  your  ef- 
forts completely  and  wholeheartedly. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  TAX  EQUITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY— PART  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  outline  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  second  part  of  my  program  for 
Tax  Equity  and  Economic  Stability — a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic stability  through  curtailment 
prices. 

NixoNomcs 

In  my  view,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  not  done  an  adequate  Job  of  at- 
tending to  the  economy.  When  Mr.  Nixon 
became  President,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  rising  at  4.2  percent  a  year 
and  unemployment  was  at  3.6  percent. 
After  4  years  in  ofBce,  2  million  more 
workers  are  unemployed  and  inflation 
during  1973  increased  by  8.8.  percent, 
which  Is  the  highest  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease since  1947. 

The  Congress  was  aware  that  economic 
problems  were  on  the  horizon  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office,  and  shorUy  there- 
after passed  the  Economic  Stabillzatiou 
Act  of  1970,  to  give  him  discretionary 
powers  over  wages  and  prices  to  deal 
with  those  economic  problems.  As  you 
may  remember,  the  President  failed  to 
act  for  well  over  a  year.  A  freeze  can  be 
effective  when  it  is  put  on  at  the  right 
time  and  removed  at  the  right  time. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  finally  invoked  some 
of  his  control  authority,  the  country 
went  through  a  series  of  freezes  and 
phases  that  were  too  often  applied  too 
late  and  with  an  uneven  hand.  Overall 
after  the  program  started  the  adminis- 
tration moved  toward  holding  the  line 
on  wage  earners  while  allowing  business 
to  increase  prices  and  thus  profits. 

Although  the  administration  started 
an  effective  control  system  under  their 
phase  n,  a  new  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
George  Shultz,  was  appointed  and 
promptly  began  a  campaign  to  abolish 
controls,  which  he  knew  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
herently disliked.  As  columnist  Clayton 
Fritchey  has  written: 

The  controls  were  bo  effective  in  reducing 
Inflation,  however,  that  Mr.  Staults  did  not 
prevail  untU  early  1973.  His  "victory"  turned 
Into  a  disaster  of  still  unknown  proportions. 


At  the  time  the  phase  n  controls  were 
abandoned,  the  inflation  rate  was  down 
to  3  percent  annually.  Then  phase  III 
arrived.  What  Walter  Heller,  former 
Chai]-man  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy  £ind 
Johnson,  has  said  of  the  1969  economic 
era  applies  to  phase  III: 

The  school's  out,  hands-off  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Nixon  early  In  1969  touched 
off  a  rash  of  price  increases  and  let  a  vicious 
wage-price  spiral  propel  inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  down- 
ward. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  bill  granting  the 
President  discretionary  wage  and  price 
control  authority  was  up  for  renewal,  I 
voted  against  it  because  the  discretionary 
authority  had  been  badly  used.  The  Pres- 
ident's discretionary  authority  was  ex- 
tended, nevertheless,  and  the  economic 
turmoil  of  the  past  year  confirms  my 
position  that  the  discretionary  authority 
would  not  be  properly  applied. 

Last  Thursday,  when  I  introduced  part 
1  of  my  tax  equity  and  economic  sta- 
bility program — consisting  of  a  payroll 
tax  cut  for  wage  earners  and  the  self- 
employed,  and  a  closing  of  some  of  the 
tax  loopholes  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  and 
the  oil  industry — I  set  forth  some  sta- 
tistics for  the  first  quarter  of  1974  that 
paint  just  how  bleak  the  picture  really 
is.  I  repeat  them  now: 

The  ONP  has  fallen  at  an  armual  rate 
of  5.8  percent,  the  largest  decline  since 
1958. 

Inflation  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  10.8  percent,  the  steepest  rate  since 
1951. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  in 
March  at  an  annual  rate  of  14^5  percent. 

Real  spendable  earnings  of  most  of  the 
work  force  have  dropped  4.7  percent  since 
last  March. 

The  prime  interest  rate  is  nmnlng  at 
almost  11  percent,  a  record  high. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  just 
raised  the  discount  rate  to  a  record  8  per- 
cent. 

Demand  for  housing  and  automobiles, 
two  of  America's  largest  industries,  is 
drastically  down. 

Nobel  Prize  winning  economist  Paul 
Samuelson  has  referred  to  our  economic 
problems  as  follows: 

Tbe  economic  exiMrts  were  right  In  saying 
last  earing  that  the  X7.S.  was  then  moving 
into  a  "growth  recession."  Since  last  Easter, 
we  shifted  down  troia  boom  expansion  to  far 
below  tlie  4%  annual  rate  of  real  growth  that 
is  the  par  needed  to  provide  Jobs  for  a  grow- 
ing labor  torco  In  a  technologically  progres- 
sive economy.  The  unemployment  rate  is  on 
tbe  rise,  and  by  next  fall  the  odds  favor  Its 
being  ne€u%r  to  6%  than  6^%. 

The  experts  were  right  who  predicted  that 
1974  would  be  a  year  of  "stagflation" — stagna- 
tion along  wltji  serious  Inflation.  Price  in- 
creases have  been  accelerating  and  spreading. 
This  quarter's  rate  of  inflation  Is  hovering 
Just  below  the  10%  level.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  I  have  been  talking  recently 
with  businessmen  all  over  the  land.  And  vir- 
tually all  tell  me  they  are  panting  for  an  up- 
ward adjustment  tn  their  prices — to  cun- 
pensate  ttiem  for  what  they  consider  a  prof- 
it-margin squeeee  as  their  raw  material  oosta 
have  soared.  I  presume  that  a  survey  of  trade- 
union  ofBclals  would  ttbow  a  similar  desire 
on  the  part  of  workers  for  a  "catch-up"  in 
the^  wages. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  idea  of 


controls  has  not  worked.  His  policies 
have  worked  neither  for  the  consumer 
not  for  the  wage  earner.  Consequently, 
those  groups  want  no  further  controls. 
On  the  other  hand,  businesses  can 
hardly  wait  to  have  controls  taken  off  so 
they  can  increase  prices  even  higher  al- 
though profits  are  at  a  record  high  for 
most  of  big  business. 

The  problems  with  controls  have  been 
duly  noted  here  on  Capitol  Hill  b>'  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  with  jur- 
isdiction over  the  soon  to  expire  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  After  listening 
tc  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittees decided  against  reporting  a  bill 
to  extend  the  President's  discretionary 
control  authority. 

However,  with  the  economy  reeling,  it 
seems  irresponsible  to  me  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  no  action. 

There  is  great  danger  of  rampant  in- 
flation in  the  next  2  years  if  those  held 
back  try  to  catch  up  the  real  income  they 
have  lost  to  farmers  in  food  costs,  to 
Arabian  and  U.S.  oil  companies  in  fuel 
costs,  and  to  other  nations  through  de- 
valuation which  among  other  things  is 
causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  If  we  fail  to  create  some  kind 
of  control  mechanism,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  will  see  inflation  destroy  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  w£ige  earners  and  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes — the  people  who 
have  already  born  the  brunt  of  increased 
prices. 

A  program  to  attack  nrrLATIOK 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today 
legislation  to  create  an  independent  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Board  to  act  as  a 
monitoring  agent  over  our  economy, 
with  tbe  authority  to  Institute  price  con- 
trols if  the  Board  finds  that  they  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  keep  Inflation  and  un- 
employment within  stated  objectives. 
These  objectives  sure  to  reduce  inflation 
to  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1974,  and  4  percent 
by  the  end  of  1975;  and  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  an  annual  rate  of  not  more 
than  4.5  percent  by  the  end  of  1974,  and 
3.5  percent  a  year  later. 

Since  experience  has  shown  us  we  can- 
not give  the  President  the  authority  In 
this  area,  I  have  provided  for  an  inde- 
pendent Board. 

The  Board  also  is  required  to  report 
quarterly  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of 
Uie  economy  and  any  controls  it  has  in- 
stituted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  limiting  the 
scope  of  this  bill  to  the  direct  control 
of  prices — and  not  wages — we  can 
strengthen  the  collective  bargaining 
process  and,  most  importantly,  leave  it 
in  the  private  sector  where  it  belongs. 

As  a  result  of  the  unevenly  adminis- 
tered controls  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, I  believe  there  have  been  un- 
warranted profits  retained  by  some  busi- 
nesses. wiUi  the  collective  bargaining 
pttxiess  not  working  as  it  should  due  to 
the  restraints  imposed  to  wages  imder 
the  Ecnomic  Stabilization  Act.  Now  the 
worker  will  have  the  opportunity 
through  collective  bargaining  to  better 
his  lot.  The  employer,  through  his 
knowledge  that  he  will  not  automatic- 
ally be  able  to  pass  wage  Increases 
through  to  the  consuming  public,  will  act 
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as  a  restraining  influence  on  wage  in- 
creases. 

I  would  like  to  quote  extensively  from 
an  article  Walter  Heller  has  written  re- 
cently. "The  Untimely  Flight  Piom 
Controls."  because  I  believe  he  outlines 
succinctly  the  problems  we  face: 

Wltb  demand  softanlnf?  and  shortages  eas- 
ing in  large  segments  of  the  economy,  the  old 
rules  of  tb*  marketplace  would  suggest  that 
laOation  Is  bound  to  moderate.  And  the  odds 
are  that  It  will — but  how  fast,  how,  far,  and 
how  firmly  Is  another  matter.  And  that's 
where  a  price-wage  monitor  with  a  firm  statu- 
tory base  Is  badly  needed.  It  could  play  a 
stgnlflcant  role  in  inducing  big  business  to 
break  the  beady  h»blt  of  escalating  prices 
and  In  foresUUlng  big  labor's  EKldicUon  to 
double-digit  wage  advances. 

Industry  after  Industry  has  gotten  Into  the 
habit  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost-Justlfled 
basis  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  material  prices 
skyrocketed.  De-control  will  reinforce  that 
habit. .  . . 

Congreaa  and  the  White  House  are  taking 
undue  risk*  If  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end.  especially  In  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competitive 
forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
consumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman  and 
to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket  by 
a  management-labor  coalitloo.  the  consumer 
needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  will  baric  and 
growl  and  occaslonaUy  bite.  Sudi  an 
agency — which  could  accomplish  a  good  deal 
by  skillful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Inquiry 
and  publicity  and  much  more  If  It  were  able 
to  draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of  suspension 
and  rollback  when  faced  with  gross  viola- 
tions and  defiance — could  provide  substan- 
tial Insurance  against  Infiatlon  by  h«blt. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  HeUer's  olfterva- 
tlons,  I  thhik  it  ia  Instructive  th«|t  even 
I>r.  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of  tJte  Cost 
of  Living  Cbuncfl,  has  warned  if  the 
probabOity  of  runaway  inflation  If  cer- 
tain sectors  of  our  economy  ar^  not 
watched.  Dr.  Dunlop.  ^rtio  apparently  has 
been  preparing  his  own  economic  fore- 
casts, says  that  ttie  administration's  eco- 
nomic proJeetlonB  are  too  low.  He  has 
said  that  the  increase  In  prices  in  the 
sec<»d  qtiarter  "Is  not  likely  to  be  much 
different-  from  the  torrid  pace  of  the 
first  quarter — the  worst  in  33  years.  Fur- 
ther, Dr.  Dunlop  fe^  that  the  price 
bulge  after  economic  restraints  are  Mfted 
wUl  be  large. 

As  Dr.  Dunlop  stated  In  testimooy  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Commit|ee  of 
the  Congress: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  have  a  con- 
tinuing and  deep  concern  with  the  i*te  of 
Inflation,  even  apart  from  the  prlmarjitools 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Since  [mAnda- 
tory]  wage  and  price  controls  are  nol  ad- 
judged  to  be  an  effective  Inatrumen  for 
restraining  Aatloa  in  the  period  a  «a4. 
there  should  be  In  the  government  an  Int  ,ltu- 
tlonal  focus  of  concern  and  activity  ap  illed 
to  particular  sectors  to  restrain  Inflation  .  .  . 
The  government  i,an  and  should  use  Its  1  iflu- 
ence  and  leaderablp  with  private  parties  and 
State  and  looal  govemmenta,  to  res  rain 
prices  and  eosta  and  to  increaa*  prodnct  rlty. 

My  wn  gives  an  Independent  b  ard 
authority  to  hnpose  price  controls  •wpcre 
needed  to  control  rampant  Inflation! 

I  submit  that  the  country  neeis  a 
watchdog  over  inflation.  The  Pr    ~ 
and  his  chief  advisers  have  pro 
capable  of  controlling  Inflation.  . 
fore,  I  believe  It  is  Imperative  th; 
establish    this    Independent    watc-».vT» 
agency,  which  will  be  soFely  devoted  to 


holding  down  the  present  enormous  rate 
of  Inflation  which  Is  riddling  our  econ- 
omy. Boaklnc  up  our  spendable  income, 
devouring  our  savings,  and  seriously 
weakening  our  position  within  the  inter- 
national economic  and  political  arena- 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Ur.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times,  in  speaking  about  the  takeoff  of 
prices  after  controls  are  off  I  can  envision 
that  this  may  very  well  be  like  the  sign 
which  we  sometimes  see  at  tlie  top  of 
that  first  big  incline  of  a  roller  coaster. 
The  wording  ia  something  like  this: 
"Hold  your  hats  but  don't  stand  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  could  very  well  be  just 
that  serious.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this 
interest  demonstrated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  area  of 
gasoline  prices,  the  subcommittee  which 
we  are  privileged  to  chair  called  Dr. 
Dunlop  to  the  Hill  a  week  or  so  ago. 
We  said  to  him:  "What  did  you  do  on 
each  of  these  cost  passthrougha,  in  1973. 
on  gasoline  during  the  big  climb  from 
28  cents  to  SO  cents  and  then  on  up  to 
50  cents?  Did  you  ask  for  documentation 
of  the  Justiflcatlon  of  the  cost  pass- 
throughs  that  were  applied  for?" 

Then  we  called  in  the  QAO  who  told  us 
that  nothing  had  been  dcoe.  But  then 
at  least  we  had  Dr.  Dunlop  or  someone 
down  there  who  had  the  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  cost  pass- 
througha. But  after  midnight  tomorrow 
night,  there  will  be  no  one  with  any  re- 
sponsibility. Tbat  could  very  well  be  a 
sad,  sad  situation,  and  one  that  should 
concern  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  his  remarks  are 
very  weU  taken,  and  I  think  If  we  look 
at  it  in  the  context  of  the  current  world 
situation,  where  there  are  many  short- 
ages— and  this  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar — we  are 
going  to  see  material  costs  In  the  United 
States  rising,  and  we  are  going  to  see  a 
continuation  of  the  rise  in  prices  that  Is 
going  to  occur  because  of  the  rtl  short- 
age, because  this  covers  an  enormous 
number  of  basic  comxoodltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  Is  not  a  moni- 
toring agency  and  an  ablMty  to  move 
into  certain  sections  of  the  economy 
and  apiply  controls  or  at  least  make  the 
public  aware  of  whether  price  inezeases 
are  Justified  because  of  increases  in  ma- 
terial costs  and  not  Just  simply  because 
someone  has  control  over  a  sector  of  the 
market,  we  are  going  to  be  in  real  trou- 
ble, and  the  people,  as  the  gentleman 
mentions,  are  going  to  be  extremely  un- 
luippy.  when  they  awaken  to  this  situa- 
ti<m.  with  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
remarks  are  very  well  taken,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  made  his  remarks  to- 
day, because  I  had  planned  to  do  so 
also.  I  wlab  we  could  have  planned  on 
debatinc  it  at  great  length  before  the 
House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RAlfDALL.  W«l  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  final  potat? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect 
that  the  gentleman  In  the  well  and  this 
Member  may  well  be  regarded  as  two 
voices  crylne  out  in  the  wilderaess. 
But  come  June,  July,  or  August  or  maybe 
September,  there  will  be  many,  many 
others  who  wished  they  had  made  some 
comment  today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  Introduced  the  bill  today,  so  a 
vehicle  will  be  available  when  they  decide 
to  do  the  Job. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podelli  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speakei",  in  a  most 
discouraging  turn  of  events,  last  week 
the  United  States  joined  with  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  UN.  Security 
CouncU  to  condemn  Israel  for  her  raids 
into  Lebanon. 

Forgotten  was  the  fact  that  these  raids 
were  in  retaliation  for  the  brutal  guer- 
rilla attack  by  Palestinian  terrorists  on 
the  Israeli  town  of  Quiryat  Shemona,  in 
which  18  Jews  were  killed  in  coldblood. 
Most  of  them  were  women  and  young 
children. 

Forgotten  was  the  fact  that  Israel  ha.s 
been  litersdly  bending  over  backward  to 
avoid  escalation  of  the  current  fighting 
along  the  Oolan  Heights. 

Forgotten  is  the  fact  that  Israel  has 
met  the  Egyptians  more  than  halfway  In 
attempting  to  work  out  a  i>eace  settle- 
ment. 

Forgotten  Is  the  fact  that  the  Palestin- 
ian terrorists  who  attacked  Quiraj't 
Shemona  are  supplied  and  armed,  and 
given  whatever  succor  and  assistance 
they  need  by  the  Governments  of  Leba- 
non, Syria,  and  Libya. 

In  voting  with  the  majority  of  the 
Security  Council  on  this  resolution  con- 
demning Israel  for  being  so  bold  as  to 
defend  herself  from  the  attacks  of  blood- 
thirsty murderers,  the  United  States 
doublecrossed  Israel.  Our  Government 
had  stated  before  the  resolution  came  up 
for  consideration,  that  we  would  veto  anj- 
resoljtlon  that  was  onesided,  that  Is, 
that  did  not  equally  condemn  the  ter- 
rorist raid  <m  Qolryat  «wraona. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  put  forth 
an  alternative  resolution  that  was  even 
in  Its  condemnation  of  both  Israel  and 
the  terrorists,  and  this  rraoluUon  was 
closely  defeated.  However,  I  cannot  see 
how  Israel  can  be  condemned  for  acting 
in  her  self -defowe.  For  years,  terrorist 
raids  have  been  launched  against  Israeli 
border  setUoneota  from  Lebanon  and 
Jordan.  Israeli  raids  into  Jordan  cleaned 
out  the  terrorist  encampments  there,  and 
forced  the  Jordanian  Government  to  take 
strong  action  against  the  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists. Israel's  actions  with  regard  to 
Lebanon  were  no  different  In  nature  or 
scope. 

Every  time  Israel  seeks  to  reassert  her 
indei>endence  and  sovereignty,  every  time 
she  takes  action  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  her  citizens,  she  Is  roundly 
condemned  by  the  Security  Council.  Have 
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they  forgotten  In  the  last  26  years  that 
it  was  the  United  Nations  who  wtui  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  a  modem 
State  of  Israel? 

The  Israeli  action  could  not  be  any- 
thing other  than  self-defense.  The  raids 
were  highly  limited  in  scope.  They  were 
not  laimched  until  days  after  the  terror- 
ists murdered  at  Quiryat  Shemona. 
They  lasted  only  long  enough  to  clean 
out  the  hell-holes  from  which  the  ter- 
rorists launched  their  attack.  They  did 
not  go  any  farther  than  the  goal  of 
teaching  the  terrorists  the  lesson  that 
they  could  not  move  against  Israel  with 
impugnity. 

Had  Israel's  goal  been  other  than 
self-defense,  she  would  have  launched 
a  preemptive  strike,  or  she  could  have 
carried  the  raids  much  farther  into 
Lebanon  to  teach  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment a  lesson  as  well.  I  think  that 
Israel's  self-restraint  under  the  circum- 
stances, particularly  when  there  were 
strong  pressures  from  the  survivors  of 
the  massacre  to  take  the  raids  further, 
was  quite  remarkable. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  United 
States  could  betray  Israel  on  this  ques- 
tion. Are  we  now  so  fearful  of  antag- 
onizing the  Arabs  that  we  will  blind 
ourselves  to  the  murders  committed  un- 
der their  auspices?  Are  we  trying  so 
hard  to  be  evenhanded  In  the  Middle 
East  that  we  are  in  effect  destroying 
a  mutuaUy  profitable  relationship  with 
one  of  our  firmest  and  mosi  trustworthy 
aUles? 

The  current  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  so  precarious  that 
the  United  States  need  sell  out  its  self- 
respect  and  Integrity.  It  Is  unthinkable 
for  us  to  have  told  the  Israelis  that  we 
would  support  them  by  vetoing  a  one- 
sided resolution,  and  then  turning 
aroimd  and  voting  for  a  resolution  that 
condemned  only  the  Israelis. 

If  we  are  afraid  of  what  the  Arabs 
would  tl^tnk  of  us,  I  believe  that  this 
could  do  us  more  harm  than  good  in  our 
position  In  the  lillddle  East.  For  if  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  Govenunents  see 
how  readily  we  abandon  the  cause  of  an 
old  and  trusted  friend,  why  should  they 
think  tiiat  we  will  take  their  part  with 
any  greater  consistency? 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  country 
whose  vote  in  the  United  Nations  should 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  have  abstained,  as 
did  Iraq  and  China.  Neither  one  of  those 
natioiis  is  particularly  fond  of  Israel, 
and  yet  Maej  did  not  vote  as  observers 
would  have  expected  them  to.  Surely  we 
could  have  dcme  no  less. 

Tbe  vote  cast  by  Ambassador  Scall 
was  a  black  mark  on  the  record  of 
American-Israeli  relations.  With  that 
one  vote,  I  fear  we  may  have  done  more 
damage  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  than  woxild  have  been  done 
if  we  had  kept  our  promise  to  veto  the 
rewflutlon.  Nobody,  neither  Israel  nor 
the  Arabs,  will  want  to  deal  with  a  go- 
between  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
pmnlaes.  Tob  respect  that  America  bas 
lost  because'  of  this  ill-oooceived  vote 
may  never  be  regained.  And  I  fear  that 
with  tt  wm  be  lost  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  an  effective  in- 


termediary  in   bringing   peace   to   the 
Middle  East. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  14434  TO 
BE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLER 
OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  30  I  intend  to  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  ap- 
propriation bill,  H.R.  14434: 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  the  amount  "$8,- 
935,000 "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amount    "12,835,000". 

Page  2.  .ines  22  through  C4.  strike  all 
after  the  word  "expended"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 


ABC  NEWS  CLOSEUP 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous lOatter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy by  governmental  agencies  and  cor- 
porations who  have  information  on  in- 
dividuals— concern  about  what  informa- 
tion Is  held,  how  it  is  used,  and  who  has 
access  to  that  information. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  April  25,  ABC 
Closeup  had  an  hour  long  documentary 
entitled  "The  Paper  Prison:  Your  Gov- 
ernment Record."  Recordkeeping  activi- 
ties that  were  shown  in  the  areas  of 
school  records,  criminal  arrest  records, 
and  veterans  records  should  cause  most 
people  to  wonder  about  what  records  ex- 
ist on  them — and  how  they  are  used. 

For  those  who  were  imable  to  see  the 
"Paper  Prison,"  I  am  appending  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  that  show  which  they 
will  find  worth  reading. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Paul  Altmeyer,  pro- 
ducer and  writer  of  the  script,  who  did 
an  extraordinarily  effective  Job  in  a  vis- 
ual and  Informative  way  In  presenting 
a  problem  that  concerns  each  and  every 
one  of  us: 

ABC  News  Closetji*  :  Thk  Papb  Prison  : 

YOTTS  OOVBNMEItT  EtBCOaoS 

Produced  and  WWtten  by:  Paul  Altmeyer. 
Correspondent:  Frank  Beynolds. 

FBOLOOUX 

Frank  Beynolds.  For  twenty-seven  years, 
this  man  was  erroneoualy  listed  In  FBI  files 
aa  a  fugitive  from  justlee. 

Habbt  Wacbtb:  You  know.  It's  hard  to 
say.  over  the  years,  bow  this  might  have  af- 
fected my  Ufa. 

l^AMx  BxTKOLDs.  If  you've  ever  been  ar- 
rested you  can  be  marked  for  Ufe.  Even 
though  you  may  have  been  found  not  guilty, 
that  crucial  fact  may  not  catch  up  with 
your  arrest  record  at  the  FBI's  mammoth 
rec<Hd-keeplng  center  . . .  Why? 

Your  children's  school  record  may  contain 
a  confldentlal  file  with  Information  that  is 
inaccurate  and  damaging. 

Mabx  Isaacs.  The  only  way  I  can  be  given 
the  oiHwwtuulty  to  challenge  It  Is  to  know 
that  it  ezlata,  and  to  be  given  aeee—  to  It. 

nuifK  Bxnrouw.  But  la  many  states  ttie 
police   and   otlwr   agendee   have   a   better 


chance  of  seeing  your  child's  school  record 
than  you  do  .  .  .  Why?  If  you're  a  veteran 
discharged  before  March  22,  1974,  take  a  close 
look  at  yo\w  discharge  papers,  especially  this 
one  .  .  .  It's  called  DD-214. 

ToNT  Arganda.  a  DD-214  turns  Into  a 
paper  prison  which  a  veteran  has  to  be  In 
for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life. 

Frank  Reynolds.  There's  a  three  letter 
code  there.  Yo\i  may  not  know  what  It  means 
but  prospective  employers  do  .  .  .  Why? 

In  the  next  hour,  ABC  News  will  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions  as  we  examine  gov- 
ernment records  from  your  neighborhood 
school  to  the  FBI.  records  that  are  being  kept 
on  you  and  your  family. 

PART     I 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  begin  with  the 
premise  that  all  Institutions,  governments 
Included,  must  maintain  records.  What  we 
propose  to  examine  In  the  next  hour  Is — how 
much  record-keeping  is  enough?  Is  there  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  record-keeping? 
.  .  .  And  perhaps,  most  importantly,  is  ther? 
unauthorized   access   to  these  records? 

How    vast    is   government   record-keepi'g? 

Well,  this  study,  an  exhaustive  four-year 
effort  by  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  and  released  here  for  the 
first  time,  will  give  you  some  indication.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln.  Chairman  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin.  They  admit  that  the\  re 
operating  910  computer  data  banks  which 
contain  information  about  individuals.  The 
Committee  estimates  that  these  910  data 
banks  contain  at  least  one  billion,  fifty-two 
million  different  records. 

ANNOT7NCCR.  Documeht:  Further  findings 
from  the  Sub-conmilttee's  four-year  study 
.  .  .  The  Treasury  Department — names  of  two 
million  coin  collectors  .  .  .  Selective  Service — 
flies  on  fourteen  million,  eight  hundred 
sixty  thousand  persons  .  .  . 

The  Air  Force — religious  files  on  at  least 
one  million  Air  Force  Personnel  .  .  .  The 
Small  Business  Administration — statements 
of  personal  history  on  five  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  .  .  .  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Intelli- 
gence files  .  .  .  The  White  House — seven  com- 
puter data  banks,  one  containing  the  names 
of  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  four 
persons  whom  the  President  addresses  by 
their  first  names. 

Frank  Reynolds.  This  ABC  Cloeeup  Is 
concerned  not  with  the  records  of  friends  or 
enemies,  but  with  the  records  kept  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  on  you  and  your  family, 
on  a  majority  of  Americans. 

Our  starting  point  .  .  .  the  neighborhood 
school. 

Joel  Crattsuan,  school  phychologlst. 
MontgtMnery  County,  Md.  The  tMng  about 
the  schools,  the  schocri  systems  of  America, 
Is  that  they  h(dd  in  their  records  and  in 
their  files  the  most,  the  vastest,  the  most 
comprehen«lTe  data  bank,  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  educated  in  this  cotuitry 
that  any  institution  does.  We  make  the  IRS 
and  the  FBI  pale  by  comparison. 

Frank  Rstnolds.  It  may  well  be  that 
America's  school  children  are  the  victims  of 
the  most  wide-spread  Invasion  of  privacy  In 
the  country. 

AU  school  systems  keep  records.  Many^eep 
confldentlal  files.  We  discovered  that  just 
about  anything  can  be  put  Into  theae  files  by 
just  about  anybody,  and  that  often,  outsiders 
have  an  easier  time  seeing  the  records  than 
do  parents. 

The  National  Committee  for  Citizens  In 
Education  has  Just  completed  an  extensive 
fifty-state  study  of  school  recMd  keeping 
practices.  It  is  released  hete  for  the  first 
time.  The  Senior  AssooUtaa  ot  the  Otttoen's 
Committee,  Carl  Marburger  and  William 
Rloux. 

WnxiAM  Rioinc.  There  are  only  four  states 
In  the  country  where  we  found  that  q>eclfl- 
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rally  the  state  atlpulatea  that  the  parents 
have  access  to  those  records. 

Cakl  MAHBTTBCsm.  Anyone  In  the  scbool  staff. 
Including  the  scboolMecretary.  the  prlnclpeO, 
the  superintendent,  the  teacher,  the  coun> 
selor.  can  put  something  Into  the  record. 
And  by  being  unsupervised,  no  one  e»er  pulls 
anything  out,  and  no  one  ever  knows  precisely 
what  goes  In,  and  the  parent  himself  la  often 
denied  access  to  what's  In  the  recoid. 

Pbank  Rctnolos.  ABC  News  examined  at 
random  school  districts  around  the  country 
.  .  .  Wheaton,  Maryland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Dean,  parents  of  two  boys,  discovered  a 
confidential  file  at  their  son's  school. 

RiCHAKD  Dean.  Seventy-sU  different  Items 
that  were  In  at  least  eight  different  loca- 
tions .  .  . 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  Dean's  case  provides 
some  Insight  into  what  goes  Into  these  flies 
and  how  widely  they're  distributed. 

Mrs.  Richard  Dean.  There  were  remArks  in 
this  file  that  related  to  the  family,  and  to 
us  as  parents. 

Announcbk.  Document:  From  the  Dean's 
confidential  file,  a  description  of  one  of  the 
parents  .  .  .  Quote,  "tense,  domineering,  in- 
telligent, perfectlonlst-type  person. " 

Joel  Cravsman.  Any  Individual  can  write 
something  on  a  piece  of  paper,  put  11  into  a 
file  folder,  and  those  comments  can:  follow 
a  youngster  through  his  public  school  career. 
I  have  seen  notes  In  youngsters'  files  which 
were  put  there  by  cafeteria  worlcers. 

prank  Bktnolos.  It  took  the  Deans  more 
than  a  year  to  track  down  every  Iten*  in  the 
confidential  file,  and  to  get  the  scbool  to 
agree  to  destroy  them. 

Mrs.  RicBARo  Dean.  About  six  months 
later,  even  though  we  bad  aU  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Assistant  Supenntendeilt  and 
all  the  achool  officials,  we  decided  «>  just 
make  a  spot  check  ...  So  we  went  intoechool 
and  asked  to  see  the  files  on  aU  cf  our 
chUdren.  And.  lo  and  behold,  there  appeared 
another  document  that  suppooedly  bad  been 
destroyed. 

Joel  Craosman.  There  Is  no  real  asMirance 
that  c<»fidentlal  flies  are  destroyed  la.  their 
entirety,  wbea  they  are  supposed  ta  be.  A 
confidential  fUe  goes  where  the  child  ffte*  .  .  . 
'fnKHWL  Bmiouw.  Can  parents  get  to  these 
flies  to  hav*  potentially  «iMi»»g^r»g  laaterlal 
removed?  llenlo  Park.  CallfornU  .  .  .  Theaa 
are  the  chUdren  of  Mrs.  Gladys  Halperin. 
One  of  them  suffera  from  a  neuro^igical 
handicap.  Mn.  Halparla  and  a  private  nAurol- 
oglst  aiallKige  tbe  accuracy  of  a  paycli^logi- 
cal  erahiatloB  that  has  become  a  perminent 
part  of  the  record  of  one  of  the  chlUliin.  It 
took  Mrs.  Halperin  more  than  a  y«ar  t<xgaln 
access  to  this  school  file.  She  is  now  ^ylng 
to  have  It  axpunged.  | 

OuwT*  HaiPcaxiT.  This  U  incorrect  anf  It's 
potenttaDr  atlgiiMitlalng.  and  w*  hare  ^  aa- 
saraneM  ttvm.  the  acbool  that  thla  InfAnw- 
tlon  lapcotaetaiL  ^ 

FasMK  BsTMOLos.  We  asked  adutol 
oadal.  T.  W.  Btavana  U  Xbm  payehi 
shiMild  riiare  Ixkf  armatlon.  with  tlie 

T.  W.  S-riTSMa.  He  ataould  dun  wlU^  the 
parents  tha  niiw»a<luiia  that  be  had 

but  oertatn  tarma  «k«t  lia  wxdd  x 

would  not  flttare  becauaa  ttey'ra  goln(  1  »  be 
misleading.  ~ 

OLaarTB  HALr^oM.  It's  neeeaaary  fer 
chologlite  to  taka  the  tima  to  explain 
f uH  ittnatton  henanee  paianta  aia  tha 
that  have  tha  prime  re^wnaUMUtT  for 
child. 

Carl  MAUtrRon.  We  have  built  up  a 
gon.  We  bapra  buUt  ap  a  eult  of  aaOTeejl  tn 
tha  prniwiiai  that  «•  feti  that  ttie 
parent  aaaaot  IntHpni. 

Xark  iMaoi.  I  Mt  a  nnaa  oT  (Mrtrace. 
Pmon  wliara  dsacxftad  l»  theaa  peeva  la 
the  boy  I  knaar. 

^"B^^inc  BcTMOLDa.  Psrkaale,  Fe 
.  .  .  This  to  tta  lamakf  oT  DmM  Tissnailii 
adopted  sUfct  far-«d.  DsvM  wm  kffls^  by 
an  automobUe  Just  outside  his  home 
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Court  action  followed,  and  It  came  to  light 
that  a  confidential  file  had  been  kept  on 
David  from  kindergarten  through  the  third 
grade. 

AKNouHczR.  Prom  the  confidential  file  on 
David  Isaacs:  quote,  "David's  feelings  of 
superiority,  if  they  do  exist,  are  bolstered 
through  parent  attitudes.  This  could  result 
in  some  negative  attitudes  towards  school. 
The  preceding  statements  are  just  observa- 
tions." 

Mark  Isaacs.  Balderdash  .  .  .  Because  this 

l-s  nonsense.  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  what 

he  talked  about.  I  tried  ...  I  read  that  .  .  . 

Frank  Retnolds.  Mark  and  Maggie  Isaacs, 

David's  step-parents. 

Maggix  Isaacs:  That  may  be  another  way 
of  saying,  a  negative  way  of  saying,  that  we 
tried  to  give  the  kid  pride  In  being  an  indi- 
vidual, Ijeing  himself.  He  was  David  Isaacs. 
This  was  Important. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Dr.  William  Kelm, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennrldge  School 
District. 

Dr.  Wn.LMM  Keim.  In  that  particular  case 
it  sounds  like  a  psychologist,  If  that's  who 
It  was  in  a  case  like  that  who  was  conducting 
that  Interview,  was  maUn^  an  observation. 
Mark  Isaacs.  Anybody  has  a  right  to  make 
mistakes.  He  can  make  an  improper  observa- 
tion on  my  kid,  your  kid,  anybody's  kid.  It 
goes  in  the  record.  But  the  thing  I'm  object* 
ing  to  Is  It  stays  there.  I  should  have  the 
right  to  say,  "This  man  is  wrong." 

Dr.  WnxiAM  Keim.  Do  they  know  that?  Do 
they  know  these  records  are  completely  open 
to  them? 

Well,  If  in  our  society,  we  Issued  a  booklet 
of  what  ereryone  may  do,  and  what  is  avail- 
able, and  what  isn't  available.  I  mean,  we 
would  end  up,  you  know,  with  a  Sears  and 
Roebuck  catalogue. 

Mark  Isaacs.  There's  such  a  thing  as 
formal  secrecy  which  says,  no,  I  don't  have 
the  right,  azKl  eStarUvs  secrecy,  which  doesn't 
say  a  word.  It  denies  me  the  right  by  not 
tellinff  ma  that  these  things  exist. 

A  member  of  the  school  board  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  that  the  records  of  a  school 
should  be  open  to  untutored  eyes,  and  now, 
my  reply  to  that  was — everybody's  eyes  are 
untutored  In  most  things  .  .  .  That,  If  I 
go  ...  a  trial  by  jury  is  a  trial  by  twelve  pairs 
of  untutored  eyes.  Untutored  eres  Is  the  key 
to  democracy. 

Dr.  WnjjAM  Kkim.  We  would  keep  any- 
thing In  tXk»  folder  that  we  think  would  in 
any  way  help  us  guide  their  educational 
career. 

Maooix  Isaacs.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
things  that  parents  can  do  about  their  chU- 
dren'B  rsecrds  la  to  ask  to  sse  them  tn  the 
first  plaes.  ask  to  see  them  regularly,  and 
then  chaUenge  anything  that  they  don't 
like,  or  dOB't  agree  with. 

Mrs.  Rkkasd  Dbax.  Wa  feel  that  every 
parent  should  have  the  right  to  request  the 
removal  of  anjr  material  that  they  consider 
Irrelevant,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
educational  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
chtkL 

Mark  Ibaaos.  Bomethtaig  sIiOBld  be  done 
legislatively  .  .  .  Not  just  that  tha  parsnts 
have  psrmtailon  to  look  at  Hw  school  rac- 
or*.  »«t  fhat  paMuts  bavs  a  positively 
expressed  right. 

I^***  BaTHOUw.  In  only  twenty  states 
do  parsBlsnow  taare  that  right,  and  even  in 
ttMMs  taaiily  stataa,  tt  is  not  always  clear 
to  whtak  raeotd  they  eaa  galB  aeesas. 

These  are  pollca  reeoida,  records  kept 
on  youngsters,  many  of  wliom  bars  not  ev«n 
been  aocuasd  of  a  crlma.  The  chlldzen  are 
part  of  something  caZIad  a  pi«-dallnqusnt 
program. 

Tbasa  an  reoorda  kept  on  youa^tars  in 

somathlnt  sailed  a  deM«%asat  dlTwHan  pro- 

haaaMsarda  eaa  traA  a  (ftlld  tram 

«f  tha  nisiiilij  to  tta  ^i**^^' 

These  types  of  programs,  funded  by  fed- 


eral money,  are  quietly  mushrooming  around 
the  country.  We  examined  some  of  them  in 
California. 

The  BeU  Gardens,  California  Police  De- 
partment claims  it  has  significantly  reduced 
the  number  of  Juveniles  entering  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  But,  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  started,  within  that  system,  a  vast 
new  file  of  records  on  many  youngsters  not 
even  accused  of  a  crime.  Bell  Gardens  Police 
Chief,  Perlce  ChUders  .  ,  . 

Perice  Chzlders.  The  age  brackets  that 
we  deal  with  range  from  a  babe  In  arms  to  a 
person  eighteen,  prlmarly.  Everything  that 
we  do  within  this  particular  program,  every 
action,  every  contact,  is  documented,  and 
Is  entered  In  our  computerized  system  of 
record  keeping,  and  all  the  agencies  here 
share  the  same  files.  They  work  together 
as  a  team. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Money  for  these  pro- 
grams comes  from  one  of  the  least -known 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  Administrator  of  L£AA  is  Donald  San- 
tarelli. 

Donald  Santarelli.  We  are  the  last  line 
of  defense  in  a  sense,  the  net  which  catches 
the  foul  baU  only.  We  can't  take  every  pitch. 
The  pitch  is  to  be  taken  by  such  institu- 
tions as  the  family,  the  community,  the 
church  and  the  school. 

PRAWK  Reynolds.  What  is  a  pre-delln- 
quent? 

DoNAi-D  Santarelli.  I'm  not  sure  I  can 
answer  that  question.  That's  a  question  you 
should  ask  an  authority  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I'm  managing  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  branch  a  support  program  de- 
signed to  make  local  government  more  re- 
sponsive. 

Pattl  Altmxyer.  But  your  organization  has 
spent  fifty-five  million  dollars  on  pre-delin- 
qnency  programs. 

Donald  SAirrARXLLi.  I  can't  answer  that 
with  any  spadflelty. 

PRANK  BSTMOLDS.  In  Orange  County, 
twenty -one  poUce  departments  refer  chil- 
dren to  this  center  run  by  the  County  Pro- 
bation Department.  At  the  Newport  Beach 
Police  Department,  we  asked  Juvenile  Officers 
Bob  Hardy  and  Mike  McKveny  what  kind 
of  youngster  Is  being  rswsiiinandad  for  this 
program? 

Officer  Boa  HAaoT.  This  could  be  the  chUd 
who  U  unable  to  oc^m  with  maybe  his  phys- 
ical stature,  being  smaller  or  too  large 
or  is  immature  for  his  age  and  la  unable  to 
cope  with  his  age  peer  group,  because  of 
his  immaturity. 

Paul  Altickyxx.  And  be  need  not  have  any 
poUce  record? 

Officer  Bob  Hardy.  This  Is  oorract. 
PRAirx  RsYNOuM.  Dr.  Cbarlsa  Wland.  Di- 
rector of  the  Behavior  Assessxaent  and  Treat- 
ment Services  Center. 

Dr.  Chasi.xs  WiAifs.  They  are  not  given 
specific,  oonfldsnttal  Information  about  var- 
ious sapscts  of  famtty  eoafliet  beoause  it 
would  be  arutUa  UBS  to  tfaam.  fer  ooa  thing. 
Patti.  Ax,Titrm.  Thsse  progrsa  nports 
■  .  ■  what  do  they  ssgr? 

Officer  Box  Haxdt.  A  typical  one  will  say 
that  we  have  asseasad  tha  problem,  that  there 
U  a  sibling  rivalry  within  the  family  between 
the  brother  and  slstv. 

Da.  CHAaz.xs  WtAm.  Some  kind  of  notations 
•**  mads,  but  K'S  not,  in  my  opinion, 
injurious. 

oaeer  Boa  Habbt.  If  tha  Jawnlle  mores 
out  of  tha  area  to  aaottar  jwladtetkm  and 
we.  they  want  to  taka  tha  banadt  of  ttaa  in- 
formatloA  that  wa'va  gathered  on  tha  subject 
before,  and  we  vin  pass  this  Information 
ahmg. 
Pnn,  Altwtb.  So,  if  tha  ohHd  wsrs  to 

OWlteiUa  to 
stay  tbsn. 
Ik  WMdd  atsy  with  us 
untU  tk  waaaaqasstad.  B«ft  It  *o«ld  be  avall- 
abla  to  tham. 
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Prank  Reynolds.  If  your  child  does  get  in 
trouble  with  the  law,  a  record  may  follow  the 
child,  even  though  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  or  sealed. 

ABC  News  examined  record-keeping  prac- 
tices in  one  big-city  juvenile  court — Los  An- 
geles. Most  Juvenile  courts  throughout  the 
country,  have  provistoos  to  allow  a  young- 
ster who  has  a  court  record,  and  who  then  Is 
rehabilitated,  to  have  that  record  perma- 
nently sealed.  But  Is  it  sealed?  Robert  Over- 
ton, head  of  Juvenile  Court  Services,  Los 
Angeles. 

Robert  Overton.  The  petition  i<;  filed  with 
the  Superior  Court  and  then  an  investiga- 
tion is  conducted,  and  if  that  investigation 
proves  satisfactory,  the  Superior  Coiirt  will 
then  order  the  records  sealed. 

Paul  Alticxter.  But  does  that  person  know 
all  of  the  agencies  who  have  a  copy  of  that 
record? 

ROBERT  Overton.  Not  necessarily. 

FRANK  Reynolds.  William  Hogoboom.  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Juvenile 
Court. 

Judge  WiLLiAu  HocoBooM.  It's  always  pos- 
sible that  they  can  be  other  places.  There  Is 
no  record  system  that  I've  ever  heard  of  that 
Is  absolutely  fall-safe  proof. 

Frank  Reynolos.  We  also  learned  that 
when  the  Juvenile  Court  orders  the  Los 
.Angeles  Board  of  Education  to  seal  a  child's 
school  record,  the  so-called  sealed  record  Is 
actually  stored  on  microfilm  along  with  un- 
sealed records. 

Paul  Altk£ter.  Do  you  think  that  that's  a 
good  policy? 

Judge  WuxiAM  Hogoboom.  Well,  it's  a  dif- 
ficult policy  for  them  to  get  back  and  seal 
the  record. 

Paui.  Altmeyer.  Did  you  envision  It  as 
being  on  microfilm? 

Judge  William  Hocoboom.  Yes,  I  don't 
think  it's  Important  from  my  standpoint 
whether  it's  on  microfilm  or  on  .  .  . 

Paui.  Altmeyer.  With  unsealed  records? 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  Well,  I  thought 
you  indicated  that  there  was  one  record,  that 
each  record  was  separate,  but  it  was  on 
microfilm  . . . 

Paul  Altmeyer.  No,  they  are  mixed  to- 
gether, unsealed  and  sealed. 

Judge  William  Hocoboom.  Oh,  no.  It  would 
be  not  a  particularly  good  sj'stem. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  Do  you  think  it  should  be 
changed? 

Judge  William  Hogoboom.  I  would  think 
it  should,  yes. 

PART    n 

Frank  Reynolds.  If  you're  a  veteran  you 
have  a  coded  number  following  you  that  you 
may  not  know  about.  Look  at  your  discharge 
form  DD-314.  If  you  were  discharged  before 
March  22,  1974,  there  Is  a  three  number  code 
in  Box  11-C.  It's  called  a  Separation  Pro- 
gram Number  or  "SFN."  It's  the  coded  reason 
for  your  discharge.  Even  if  your  discharge  is 
honorable,  your  SPN  code  may  hurt  you. 

Tony  Arcanda.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  a  Job  In  my  chosen, 
well.  In  my  field,  electronics.  Is  possibly  be- 
cause there  was  a  number  on  my  discharge. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Since  1967  alone,  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  veterans  with 
honorable  discharges  have  i^ieen  labeled  with 
damaging  SPN  numbers.  There  were  more 
than  five  hundred  such  numbers.  One  could 
label  you  "a  shirker."  Another  could  say  you 
had  an  "apathetic  attitude."  Another  that 
you  were  a  "marginal  producer."  Vague  de- 
scriptions, but  clearly  unfavorable.  We  spoke 
with  several  honorably  discharged  vets 
around  the  country.  Paul  Cox,  an  ex-Marine. 

Paui.  Cox.  I  got  several  awards.  I  got  a 
Combat  Gallantry  Award  and  a  whole  bunch, 
of,  you  know,  a  whole  chestful  of  ribbons. 
I  made  Sergeant.  I  worked  my  way  up.  I  did 
my  job.  But  now  I've  got  this  SPN  number 
305  early  separation,  tt  says.  It's  something 
strange,  "for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 


ment."  on   my  discharge  paper,   after   sup- 
posedly serving  my  country  well. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Some  veterans  feel  the 
SPN  codes  were  used  to  punish  legal  political 
activity.  James  Mohler  won  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  In  Vietnam.  However,  he 
:^egan  circulating  a  legal  petition  to  Congress 
to  end  the  war.  Mohler  was  then  released 
from  the  Navy  early,  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, but  was  given  the  SPN  code,  302,  lor 
■•.substandard  personal  behavior." 

Representative  John  Seiberling.  This  is  a 
r.ither  interesting  case  of  Mr.  Mohler.  I'm 
looking  at  his  reports  from  the  Na\7  .  .  . 

Prank  Reynolds.  Congressman  John  Sei- 
berling of  Ohio  .  .  . 

Representative  John  Seiberling.  One  that 
says  RD  2  Mohler  has  developed  very  effec- 
tively as  the  leading  radar  man  .  .  .  Mohler 
is  an  outstanding  RD  .  .  .  Mohler  has  a  great 
deal  of  Initiative  concerning  work  in  his 
rating  .  .  .  And  similar  complimentary  state- 
ments. 

Then  we  get  to  his  discharge  papers  and 
they  have  a  302  Separation  Program  Number 
or  SPN  number,  as  it's  called,  and  that  stands 
for  "substandard  performance."  And  yet 
there's  nothing  In  his  records  that  show  any 
basis  for  that  kind  of  a  rating. 

Pr.\nk  Reynolds.  Despite  the  fact  that 
these  SPN  lists  were  clearly  marked  "For  Of- 
ficial Use  Only,"  we  found  major  corporations 
use  them  to  screen  prospective  employees. 
ABC  News  learned  that  the  following  cor- 
porations have  SPN  lists:  Firestone,  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Standard  OU  of  Cali- 
fornia, Republic  Steel,  Sperry-New  Holland, 
Boeing,  McDonell -Douglas  and  Honeywell. 

Rene  Ramirez.  Since  certain  veterans  have 
honorable  discharges  and  have  adverse  SPN 
codes,  employers  tend  to  look,  aa\y  look,  at 
the  SPN  codes  because  the  SPN  codes  give 
you  the  actual  reason  for  discharge. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Rene  Ramirez  was  a 
company  commander  In  both  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  A  disabled  veteran,  winner  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  he  has  Just  completed  law 
school,  where  he  did  an  intensive  study  of 
SPN  codes. 

Rent  Ramirez.  When  you  had  weak  charges 
against  a  man,  that  you  knew  the  charges 
would  not  sustain  a  court  martial,  and  you 
didn't  want  him  to  see  a  lawyer,  so  what  we 
would  do  is  we  would  offer  the  man  a  general 
discharge,  coerce  him  into  accepting  the  gen- 
eral discharge,  and  get  him  out  of  the  service 
that  way.  Now,  the  reasons  we  put  down  on 
their  paper  work,  for  their  discharge,  would 
be  coded,  when  they  were  out  of  the  service 
and  put  on  their  DD-214's.  And  they're  car- 
rying these  numbers  around  now,  and  some 
of  them  don't  even  know  what  these  numbers 
mean  or  why  they  were  given  to  them. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Isn't  the  Army  really  us- 
ing a  SPN  number  to  punish  a  man? 

Col.  Victor  DePiori.  That's  not  the  Intent, 
no.  sir. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Is  that  the  effect? 

Col.  Victor  DePiori.  It's  not  the  Intent.  It 
may  be  the  effect. 

Prank  Reynolds.  We  asked  the  Pentagon 
for  a  response  and  on  March  14,  1974,  spoke 
with  Colonel  Victor  DePiorl. 

Col.  DePiori,  why  does  the  Department  of 
Defense  need  SPN  numbers? 

Col.  Victor  Dsfioai.  You  must  realize  that 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  Department 
of  Defease  has  been  dladiarglng  about  nine 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  per  year. 
So  we  face  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  recog- 
nize meritorious  service.  And  when  we  do 
recognize  merltoiiotis  service,  we'are  forced 
to  at  least  acknowledge  that  some  men  and 
women  do  not  perform  meritorious  service. 

Prank  Ri:rwoLD6.  During  the  course  of  our 
investigation  into  SPIf  numbers,  and  after 
we  had  questioned  Colonel  DePlorl,  tbe  De- 
fense Department  announced  It  would  stop 
placing  SPN  codes  on  a  veteran's  DD-214 
form.  We  returned  to  the  Pentagon  and  spoke 
with  General  Leo  Benade. 


General  Benade.  why  is  it  now  possible  to 
drop  the  SPN  codes,  m'hen  only  last  month 
Col.  DeFiori  told  us  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
them? 

Gen.  Leo  Benade.  I  think  it's  a  good  il- 
lustration. Mr.  Reynolds,  of  a  system  that 
was  w-ell  Intended,  and  for  good  reasons  But 
it  became  so  painfully  apparent  that  we  were 
!.nt  sxicoeedinp  in  explaining  the  system  ;tiid 
a  great  deal  of  mlsmformation  was  flv  ;iit' 
about. 

Frank  Reynolds  Do  you  still  believe,  11. en. 
General  Benade.  that  It  was  a  good  system. 
that  you  merely  had  dllliculty  in.  as  you  say. 
explaining  it? 

Gen.  Leo  Benade.  Anytl^Ing  that  htirts  peo- 
ple— and  there  is  no  question  the  other  syt- 
tem  did  hurt  some — this  was  never  mtended 
as  such  I  can  assure  you.  The  military  serv- 
ices have  no  desire  to  be  vindictive  or  to  p-.r- 
site  a  veteran  who  has  departed  service  B\ 
May  first,  we  hope  to  be  set  up  everywh'-re 
with  proper  instructions  out.  and  everyone 
trained,  and  then  every  veteran  who  desuct 
to  have  a  new  form  214  be  Issued  to  him 
need   only   apply   to  his   parent  service. 

Prank  Retnolds.  Congressman  Edv  a.-d 
Koch  of  New  "i'ork  has  l?een  one  of  the  lead- 
ing congressional  critics  of  SPN  numbers 

Representative  Edward  Koch.  The  Dep.irt- 
ment  says  that  a  veteran  who  has  a  SPN 
number  on  his  discharge  paper  now.  11  lie 
submits  it.  they  will  replace  it  with  a  new 
discharge  papier.  We  think  that  there  will  or 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  who  are  un- 
aware of  the  SPN  numbers  and  who  will  not 
make  the  effort  and  who  will  go  through  life 
stigmatized.  And  therefore  Congressman  As- 
pln  aixl  myself  have  requested  the  Pentagon 
to  issue  new  papers  to  every  veteran,  and  aU 
of  these  discharges  sinoe  1955  bear  SPN  num- 
bers, so  they  should  all  be  replaced — 
automatically. 

Prank  Reynolds.  More  than  eleven  mil- 
lion veterans  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged since  1960.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  a  million  of  them  still  carry  bad 
SPN  numbers  on  their  records. 
PART  irr 

Attorney  General  William  Saxbe.  I  had  a 
lawyer  ci'me  iu  from  Columbus  for  a  con- 
vention of  some  kind,  and  he  got  In  some 
difficulty  witli  the  pwDllce,  and  when  they  took 
htm  to  the  police  station — he  was  drunk  and 
disorderly — asked  for  his  name,  and  he  told 
them  that  he  was  William  B.  Saxbe,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Ohio.  And  even  though  he 
had  other  cards  In  his  pocket,  they  bocked 
him  that  way.  I  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  gei  - 
ting  my  name  off  that  docket,  the  police 
blotter. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara,  Kansas  City  Po- 
lice Department.  We're  aware  of  the  coti- 
cerns  about  privacy  and  we're  staying  on  top 
of  tliat  problem.  We  would  hate  to  see  the 
police  utilization  of  the  computer  curtailed 
And  I  think  we  very  much  agree  with  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley's  stand  that  crimi- 
nal records  must  be  open  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  purposes  of  assisting  in  Ui- 
vestjgatlous  of  crimes. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley.  And  I  hold 
up  as  an  example  of  effective,  fair,  and  effi- 
cient multi-state  and  federal  cooperation  on 
a  criminal  Justice  Infarmatjon  system,  the 
National   Crime  Information   Center.  . 

FBI  Tour  Guide.  Approximately  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty -thousand  InqixLrles  uiii 
come  to  us  each  day.  .  .  . 

Prank  Reynolds.  The  Federal  Btu-eau  of 
Investigation  Is  the  largest  known  repository 
of  arrest  information  la  Che  world.  The  FBI's 
Identification  Division  alone  contains  more 
than  twenty  million  arrest  records.  But  many 
of  these  records  do  not  contain  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  case — whether  the  person  was 
found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  had  the 
charges  dropped  or  dismissed.  These  numtisl 
records  move  freely  between  the  FBI  and  the 
nation's  pyollce  departments,  state  and  local 
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licensing  agencies,  and  In  some 
though  they  are  not  supposed  to 
ai^oncies  and  private  businesses 

Now,  the  FBI  has  collected  about  fiveJhun 
(tnd  thousand  computerized  arrest  records  at 
I's  National  Crime  Information  Centi^.  By 
1084.  the  FBI  expects  to  have  five  n^lUon 
c,  niputerl'ed  sirrest  records,  and  any  ojie  of 
the^e  will  be  available  to  thousands  d|  po- 
ll .  ^ 

lard 

In- 
surance salesman,  moved  from  ArkanAs  to 
Virginia  In  1947.  An  Ari.ausas  asoSciate 
tlnught  Wachter  ran  out  on  a  biislnesadeal, 
and  swore  out  a  warrant  for  Wachterfe  ar- 
rest It  was  a  mlsunders'anding  The«*\var- 
rant  was  then  withdrawn.  But  it  waa  onlv 
last  year  that  Wachter  discovered  thTt  that 
crucial  fact  had  not  been  entered  c^  his 
record  for  nearly  thirty  years,  | 

Harry  Wachter.  A  report  came  backplat- 
inp  that  there  was  an  FBI  record  that  |  wu-s 
a  fugitive  from  Justice  back  In  1947,'  iitid 
nothing  else  was  said  en  the  FBI  repfrt  I 
have  this  record  from  the  Arkansas  police 
Department,  and  It  sa^s,  'We  show  ntf  rec- 
ords whatsoever  on  this  man  "  \ 

It  seems  to  be  like,  if  the  FBI  ^ets  |i  re- 
port that  I  have  been  arrested  for  a  specific, 
for  a  definite  matter,  that  they  shonldViave 
followed  through  with  a  disposition.        j 

Frank  Reynolds  Professor  Alan  W^stln 
headed  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  proj- 
ect which  studied  the  National  Crime  r»for- 
matian  Center, 

Alan  Westin  The  courts  them.selves 
a  morass  as  far  as  effective  record  kei 
practices   are   concerned,    so   that    the 
frequently,    police    departments    and    o 
having  other   priorities   and   being   un 
great   deal   of   pressure   simply   do   not 
these  dispositions  properly  reported  and 
them  up  to  date.  • 

Prank  Reynolds    The  FBI  places  fulB  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accuracy  of  Its  arresj  in- 
formation on  state  and  local  police  dej^rt 
ments.  But  surveys  show  that  up  to  t 
percent  of  state  files  are  inaccurate  or 
dated. 

Producer  Paul  Altmeyer  and  I  spoke 
FBI  Director  Clarence  kelky 

Mr.  Kelley,  most  of  us,  i  think  have  ?the 
impression   of   the    FBI   as   a   super  efficfcnt 
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ca-s«lE— al-  Clarence  Kellev.   In   the  NCIC,   they   are 

serious  crimes. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Well,  how  serious  Is  a 
serious  crime,  Mr.  Kelley? 

Clarence  Kelley.  May  I,  in  this  event,  a..:.k 
an  authority  to  answer  it  and  Mr.  Wa^on 
Campbell  is  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  our  computer  operations  And  would  you 
an-swer  that.  Mr.  Campbell? 

Wason  Campbell.  Id  ue  liappy  to.  Ves,  the 
offenses,  of  cour.-e,  are  ...  it  is  limited  to 
serious  offenses. 

Pail  Altmever.  It's  mv  underr.tanding 
that  tliere  are  four  hundred  and  twenty 
crimes  under  serious  crlme.i,  and  these  in-, 
elude  such  thing.i  as  non-.support  and  non- 
payment of  alimony.  Is  that  true? 

Wason  Campbell.  'I  hey  are  there  yes,  now. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  looking  at  the  of- 
fenses wli'.ch  should  l)e  included,  or  to  put 
It  ano-iher  way.  ollen  .tj  th;it  periiaps  .should 
II  't  be. 

Frank  Reynolds  M«s.<aclui.-.etts  created  a 
Privacy  and  Review  Board  to  screen  the  In- 
formation in  Its  own  system,  after  It  discov- 
ered more  than  seventy-five  state  and  pri- 
vate asrencies,  and  other  Individuals,  had 
access  to  criminal  history  records.  We  spoke 
witti  Governor  Francis  Sargent  who  has  re- 
fused to  allow  his  state  to  share  criminal  his- 
tory information  with  the  FBI  until  .sofe- 
gu.irds  are  built  into  the  system 

Gov.  Francis  Sarcknt.  We  found  a  number 
<>f  mayors  that  were  directly  going  to  the 
records.  We  found  local  housing  authorities 
that  were  going  directly  to  the  record,  a  va- 
riety of  different  insurance  companies  in 
Ma.isachusetts  could  go  directly  to  the  rec- 
ords, and  all  sorts  of  credit  companies.  And 
I  don't  think  this  Is  what  criminal  history 
records  are  all  about. 

Frank  Reynolds.  What  were  the  mayors 
going  to  the  records  for? 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent.  I  can't  understand. 
I  can't  understand  why  they  would  or  why 
they  should. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Well,  these  records  really 
are  a  potential  source  of  blackmail,  aren't 
they? 

Gov.  Francis  Sargent.  They  are  conceiv- 
ably, yes. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  case  of  BUI  McLain, 
a  former  administrative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  has  amazed 
Mcl,ala  and  Goldwater,  and  has  puzzled  the 
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organization.  Why  is  It  not  possible  for  Wou  ^^^  McLaln  returned  with  us  to  this  Lo 
to  include  disposition  of  arrests  and  chafes  ^"^!l!! i^J?*!"?i  ^"'"?'"?'  where  he  and  Con 
made  against  people  on  records  that  are  »ub-        -         -        "   '^ 


mitted  around  the  country,  to  these  va^ous 
law  enforcement  agencies'' 

Clarence  Kelley.  I'm  very  thankful  Ihat 
you  make  the  statement  that  we're  rep' ited 
to  be  super  efficient,  and  I  assure  you'  hat 
when  we  get  a  disposition,  we  do  put  11  on 
the  man's  record.  But  we  have  had  exti*me 
difficulty  in  getting  anywhere  near  one  Itun- 
dred  percent  compliance  with  our  req  lest 
that  all  dispositions  come  In.  The  law  en- 
forcement organizations  Just  simply  do  Snot 
respond  as  they  should.  f 

Annottncer.  a  study  of  the  FBI's  Natlinal 
Crime  Information  Center  .  .  .  from  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  UrSted 
States  .  .  .  Quote,  "Data  Is  not  availabli  to 
Indicate  how  computerized  criminal  Infor- 
mation history  has  been  used."  : 

Clakenci:  Kelley.  Yes,  there  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  security  and  to  the  breadtq  of 
the  Information  within  that  data  bank  which 
Is  under  some  dispute.  ; 

Frank  Reynolds.  What  can  you  do  abiut 
If  I 

Clarence  Kelley.  I  think  that  there  shotld 
be.  of  course,  a  recognition  of  Indlvldjial 
rights,  and  you  should  confine  yourself|  to 
that  Information  which  Is  helpful  In  the 
performance  of  your  duty  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment person.  5 

Prank  Reynolds.  But  Ir,  It  your  view  tHat 
mainly  a  record  of  serious  crimes  or  seriftis 
offenses    should    be    kept,    let's    say.    In 
NCIC? 


gressman  Ooldwater  had  earlier  been  Invited 
to  the  FBI  Field  Office.  The  then  Special 
Agent  In  Charge,  Wesley  Grapp,  asked  Mc- 
Laln for  his  driver's  license  number  and 
punched  It  into  a  terminal. 

Bill  McLain.  And  to  my  great  shock  and 
amazement,  back  out  of  that  teletypewriter 
came  a  long  laimdry  list  of  my  whole  life's 
history.  It  listed  specific  things  like  where 
I'd  lived. 

I  lived  In  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  and 
here  in  Lo«  Angeles;  had  every  address  while 
I  was  in  school:  every  address,  apparently 
since  I  was  eighteen  years  old;  had  my  wife's 
background,  where  she  had  lived;  my  chil- 
dren, where  they  were  bom  and  where  they 
lived;  It  had  information  about,  detailed 
Information  about  my  education;  It  had  m- 
formatlon  regarding  my  military  activity 
which  I  was  even  more  stirprlsed  to  see,  be- 
cause mUltary  service  Jackets  are  supposed 
to  be  confidential  information;  It  had  In- 
formation about  government  loans,  which, 
again,  by  statute,  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
fidential; It  had  information  about  my  Cali- 
fornia driver's,  driving  history. 

Representative  Babry  GoLDWA-rtR,  Jr  (R- 
CAL.)  :  I  was  lmpres.sed  by  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  the  FBI  In  the  Job  that  they 
have  to  do.  but  it  wasn't  until  later  that  It 
really  struck  home,  and  I  really  sat  down  and 
started  thinking  about  the  Implications  of 
the  computerablllty  of  the  FBI  or  any  agency 
of  the  government 


Frank  Reynolds.  Now  it  Is  proper  for  the 
FBI    to   have   all   of   this   Information? 

Clarence  Kelly.  Wliere  did  this  informa- 
tiDTi  coine  from'' 
Paot-  Altmeyer.  Tliat's  the  question. 
Cl.arence  Kelley.  I  mean,  but  where?  Over 
Fonie  sort  of  a  computer  network? 
Prank  Reynolds,  'yes. 

Clarence  Kelley.  Well.  I  frankly  don't  see 
how  anything  like  that  could  possibly  come 
over  our  computer  network. 

Wason  Campbell.  That  Just  could  not  be. 
We  do  not  have  that  l:ind  of  information.  It 
Li  not  computerircd  .And  the  story  is  a  bad 
one. 

Representative  Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr.  The 
Bill  Mcl,aln  Incident  fired  the,  or  fueled  the 
rira  that  made  me  convinced  that  we  In  the 
Congress  ne?i  to  establish  standards  and 
regulation  to  pre-.ent  the  potential  abuse. 

Wason  Camppill.  I  will  be  pleased  to  pur- 
sue ;t  and  show  you  wherein  It  has  no  basis. 
Paul  Altmeyer.  Does  a  data  bank  such  as 
that   exist,   with   Information  on  it,  such   as 
that? 

Wason  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Clarence  Kelley.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that 
it's    not    true,    but    I'm    going    to    say    that 
It  Is  highly  unlikely, 

Frank  Reynolds.  We  went  back  to  McLain 
and  Congressman  Ooldwater  and  told  them 
of  the  FBI's  reaction.  Congressman  Gold- 
vi'ater  then  wrote  to  us:  "Let  me  once  again 
verify  the  tour.  An  extensive  list  of  informa- 
tion came  back.  Amongst  the  Information 
was  his  driving  record,  some  historical  data 
on  his  wife,  and  information  on  a  contested 
will."  We  then  again  contacted  the  FBI.  They 
said  such  Information  Is  not  stored  at  the 
NCIC,  adding  that — quote — "We  have  no  ex- 
planation for  the  basis  of  their  claim." 

Prof.  Alan  Westin:  If  you  think  about 
all  the  flies  that  are  kept  by  the  criminal 
Justice  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  one 
way  to  think  about  it  Is  that  it's  kind  of  an 
hors  d'oeuvres  tray  of  Information.  Depend- 
ing on  who  you  are  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  and  what  kind  of  access  you  have, 
you  can  pick  and  choose  what  kind  of  in- 
formation you  want  to  get. 

Prank  Reynolds.  In  researching  this  ABC 
Closeup.  and  prior  to  filmmg.  Associate  Pro- 
ducer Richard  Oerdau.  visited  the  FBI's  com- 
puter center  where  he  saw  one  drawer  on  a 
computer  program  file,  labeled  "Security 
Index."  When  ABC  News  went  back  to  film, 
the  label  had  been  removed.  It  Is  the  middle 
drawer  on  the  right. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  Mr.  Kelley.  what  Is  the 
"Security  Index?" 

Clarence  Kellet.  The  Security  Index  is  a 
listmg  of  persons  who  may  well  be  considered 
as  possible  security  subjects  or  who  have 
been  convicted  of  security  violations. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  How  many  people  are  on 
that  list? 

Clarence  Kelij:t.  I  do  not  know.  There  is 
nothing  ommous  about  it  at  all.  It  is  Just 
that  within  the  organization  there  U  a 
classification  of  various  offenses. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  Does  one  have  to  1  ve  a 
criminal  conviction  to  make  the  Security 
Index? 
Clarence  Kelley.  No  ,  ,  .  no  ,  .  .  no. 
Prank  Reynolds.  Who  makes  the  Judg- 
ment, then,  Mr.  Kelley?  Is  it  sufUclent  .  .  .? 
Clarence  Kelley.  Well,  of  course,  you're 
in  ,  ,  .  actually,  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  suspect  in  this 
type  of  thing  is  one  wherein  it,  it,  goes 
through  several  levels,  from  the  agent  who 
first  has  the  Informiation  through  the  super- 
visor through  the  assistant  agent  in  charge, 
on  through  to  people  here  at  the  Bureau. 
We  realize  that  sometimes  this  has  an  Im- 
pact which  is  not  warranted  by  actual  facts. 
And  we're  looking  this  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we're  looking  over  the  entire  security 
field,  to  bring  It  more  In  line  with,  with  the 
observance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
people  We  should  not  l>e  a  part  of  anything 
that  might  put  a  taint  on  a  person  carelessly. 
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And  I'll  admit  that,  well,  this  may  have 
been  the  Impact  but  it  certainly  wasn't  the 
intention. 

Prank  Reynolds.  After  this  Interview,  the 
FBI  Informed  us  Director  Kelley  had  been 
in  error.  The  FBI  says  that  the  Security  In- 
dex was  discontinued  In  1971.  and  that  th* 
computer  program  file  contained  blank 
cards.  The  Security  Index  listed  those  peo- 
ple who  would  t>e  arrested  and  interned  in 
the  event  of  war  or  "an  internal  security 
emergency." 

ABC  News  examined  the  computerized 
record  keeping  system  of  one  big  city  police 
department,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Project  Alert,  as  its  known,  is  considered 
one  of  the  leading  police  computer  systems 
lu  the  country. 

Designed  as  a  municipal  system,  by  then 
Police  Chief  Clarence  Kelley,  It  has  grown 
into  a  vast  regional  network,  covering  about 
ten  thousand  square  mUes  of  western  Mis- 
souri and  eastern  Kansas.  It  links  local, 
county,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  inquired  about  information 
gathered  on  four  categories  of  persons — 
"mentals."  "millUnts."  "activists"  and  "as- 
sociates. Melvin  Bockelman.  Manager  of  the 
Project  Albert  Computer  System. 

Melvin  Bockelman.  "Militants  "  .  .  .  i 
think  w«  have  to  recognize  that  we've  gone 
through  some  trying  times  In  our  history 
And  during  this  period  when  the  crime 
Indices  were  rising  back  in  the  1960's  they 
were  very  active,  and  It  was  considered  useful 
Information  to  computerize  this 

Paul  Altmeyer.  But  a  "mUitant "  need  not 
have  been  convicted  of  a  crime' 

Melvw  Bockelman.  No,  that  is  correct 

F*4KK  Retnolds.   In   the   course   of   ABC 

SflT™^"^*^"  °^  *^J«^*  Alert,  persons 
c  aasifled  as  "mentals,"  "militants,"  or  "ac- 
tivists were  removed  from  the  computer 
KSjTuas  City's  new  Police  Chief,  also  S,: 

l^     ,\"'°^^*^*  ^  '■^^•^*^  «n  a  monthly 

basis.  InformaUon  stored  in  the  Project  Alert 

computers  .  .  .  chief  Joseph  McNamara.      . 

C»nt»   Joseph    McNamara.    One    example 

^^^i^-  i  T*  ^""P  '*'^'"  information 
^.n*?!?^  '  JT'''*  *'*^  received  treatment  for 
mental  problems,  and  mental  disorders.  Now 
rt,tj*  ^  embarrassing  situation  when  we 
discovered  that.  InadvertenUy,  these  people 
had  been  listed  as  escapees  from  ment^m- 
stttutloM.  When,  in  fact,  that  was  not  true  at 
ail.  And  so  w«  Just  purged  all  of  that  in- 
formation from  the  computer.  The  initial 
tendency  of  course.  Is  to  put  In  all  of  the 
information,  feeling  that  we're  using  it  for  a 

S'^o'^.*'^  ''''^^  P-P'-  «'  P"''"^ 

P^AKK  Reynouw.  This  Is  a  "Pleld  Identl- 
flcaUon  Card."  It  Is  made  out  by  Kansas  City 
Police  on  som«»ne  called  an  "associate  "  It 
contains  room  for  more  than  two  htmdred 
fifty  personaJ  entries.  We  rode  one  nteht 
with  Sgt.  Gary  Schmidt,  and  asked  about  the 
"Pleld  Identification  Card." 

SCT.  Oast  Schmibt.  If  i  stop  a  car  out 
here,  Ilk©  this  car  right  aheMl  of  me  here 
and  And  out  that  he  is  a  ccmvlcted  felon  we 
nave  a  procedure  whereby  we  fill  out  an  Pic 
card,  stating  where  we  stopped  him.  what 
he  was  doing,  and  the  associates  that  were 
with  him. 

Paul  Altmeyer  A  convicted  felon  Is  sup- 
posed to  associate  only  with  law-abiding 
cltlsens.  Isn't  It  creating  a  stigma  on  a  law- 
abiding  cltlaen? 

Sgt.  OasT  ScBMiDT.  WeU.  not  reaUy,  I  don't 
think.  I  dont  think  It  creates  a  stigma  on 
the  law-abiding  citizen.  .  .  . 

Paxtl  Au-iuTEX  ...  to  be  known  as  an 
a."5.soclate  of  a  convicted  felon? 

Sgt.  GSKT  Schmidt.  Tes  .  .  .  like  I  said,  I 
dont  know  ■wto^ther  this  taformatlon.  when 
It  goes  Into  tb»  computer,  but  tf  It  would 
go  Into  the  oompater,  and  tbe  maa  that  was 
rldmg  la  the  CM-  had  never  been  arrested  or 
never  had  a  record,  I  don't  think  I  would 
condone  that. 


Prank  Reynolds.  In  the  course  of  ABC 
News'  examination,  the  Information  gathered 
on  "associates,"  persons  perhaps  not  con- 
victed or  even  accused  of  any  crime,  was 
removed  from  the  computer.  But  we  dis- 
covered that  the  records  on  "associates"  are 
still  maintained  In  written  form  here  at  the 
department's  Criminal  Intelligence  Center. 
Chief  McNamara.  . .  . 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  We  feel  that  this 
Is  appropriate  for  law  enforcement  to  do 
things  like  this,  to  have  certain  Information. 
We  have  a  great  need  to  know  about  certain 
information  even  though  it's  not  based  on 
pnst  criminal  convictions. 

Frank  Reynolds.  The  second  area  we 
examined — the  security  of  the  Kansas  City 
system.  This  Is  Lenexa,  Kansas.  In  1970,  the 
Lenexa  Police  Department  Joined  the  Kansas 
City  Police  Department's  Project  Alert.  The 
then  police  chief  went  to  major  businesses 
and  apartment  house  owners  and  offered  to 
check  out  prospective  employees  and  tenants 
for  crimmal  history  records.  At  least  thirty- 
two  p>eople  were  barred  from  working  or  liv- 
ing in  Lenexa.  Former  Lenexa  Police  Chief, 
David  Gellatly. 

Paul  Altmeyer   Were  you  reprimanded  by 
the  Kansas  City  Police  Department? 
Davd  Gkllatlt.  No. 

Paul  Altmeydi.  Was  any  suggestion  ever 
made  that  Lenexa  would  be  removed  from 
Project  Alert? 

Davui  Geu-atly.  No,  sir. 
Announcer.   Document;    Testimony   from 
Clarence  Kelley  at  his  confirmation  hearing 
as  Director  of  the  FBI,  commenting  on  the 
Lenexa  incident. 

Quote  .  .  "he  was  reprimanded  for  that 
and  they  were  advised  that  any  further  such 
violation  would  mean  that  the  termmal 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  Lenexa  Police 
Department." 

F'RANK  Reynolds.  Mr.  Kelley,  you  say  that 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  against  the  of- 
ficer? 

FBI  Director  Clarewce  Kellet.  Tes,  sir. 
Prank   Retnoij>s.   He   says   nothing   hap- 
pened to  him  at  all. 

Clarence  Kelley.  Is  that  right? 
Frank  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Clarence  Kelley.  Well,  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  him,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  ter- 
minal in  that  department,  was — the  Chief 
was  Informed  that  if  there  be  any  such  ac- 
tivity persist  that  they  would  be  removed 
from  the  line. 

I  was  not  party  to  the  reprimand  nor  to 
any  disciplinary  action,  so  unquestionably 
you  are  right,  and  Jtxst  that  I  was  given  the 
wrong  information. 

Paul  Altmeyer.  Did  you  continue  the 
practice  after  that? 

Davh)  Oellatt-t.  If  someone  asked,  yes, 
we'd  do  It.  But  due  to  the  publicity,  the] 
apartment — you  have  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  apartment  managers  cat^ht  some  beat 
over  this — also — so  consequently  our  requests 
for  this  type  of  Information  virtually  came 
to  a  halt. 

Paxtl  Altmeteb.  But  If  the  request  were 
made,  you  would  continue  to  do  It? 
Davis  GnxATLT.  That's  correct. 
Prank  Reynolds.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Kansas  ruled.  In  this  declstoD,  that  under 
Kansas  law.  the  I«nexa  PoUce  Department 
could  give  out  this  Information  legally,  even 
though  It  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  rules 
of  Project  Alert.  This  Is  a  vlvM  Indication  of 
legal  and  procedural  problems  that  occur 
when  poUee  computer  systems  spread  across 
state  boundaries. 

The  weakest  Unk  la  tbe  aeouilty  of  any 
computer  system  is  the  human  element.  On 
two  separate  occasions,  ABC  News  was  able 
to  gain  access  to  a  Project  Alert  Computer 
terminal  and  punch  Into  the  computer. 
While  a  violation  o(  Police  Department  rules 
It  U  not »  Tiolation  of  flte  Uw.  Prodncor  Paul 
AUaeyer  ecplalns  . . . 
Pam.   Ax.rMrm.   We   uk«<t   tlte   Jackson 


County  Prosecutor  only  for  i>ermisslon  to 
film  around  his  office.  We  made  contact  with 
a  middle  level  official  In  the  prosecutor's  of- 
fice and  convinced  him  to  let  us  use  their 
computer  terminal.  We  did  this  twice,  at 
8:00  a.m.  when  the  office  was  nearly  empty. 
We  learned  the  code  to  the  computer  with 
relative  eai,e.  We  gained  access  to  informa- 
tion in  1*.  with  even  greater  ease. 

FR.ANK  Reynolds.  The  InformaUon  on  the 
compu-cr  printout  is  clearly  labeled  "For 
Official  Use  Only  Within  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System  '  As  a  test,  Altmeyer  punched  in 
the  name  of  Kansas  City  Mayor  Cha.-les 
Wheeier 

His  criminal  history  record  showed  he  liad 
been  twice  guilty  of  violating  the  Kansas 
City  dog  ordmance.  We  Informed  both  Mayor 
Wheeler  .Tiid  Police  Chief  McNamara  that  we 
had  gained  access  to  the  computer. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  Well,  we  .  .  .  we 
will  take  this  and  truce  It  l>ack  to  the  ter- 
minal in  which  It  was  used  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  %iolatlon  of  .  ,  .  of 
the  stand.irds  which  we  set.  But  this  kind  of 
a  violation  we  would  take  direct  action 
against  and  we  can  trace  this  back  to  see 
who  wns  oper.tting  the  termmal  arid  why.  in 
fact,  that  was  done  Now.  sometimes  we  can 
do  things  \\V.e  t;-;:s  as  a  test,  but  you  your.self 
punched  this  ii,^ 

PWL  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  I  see.  Well,  we  can 
trace  this  back  and  find  out  who  allowed  yon 
to  do  this  and  if  they  allow  anything  iike 
this  to  occur  again,  we  would  cut  off  their 
.ircess  to  the  computer. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Only  a  warning  was  !.=  - 
sued  to  the  prosecutors  office.  No  further 
action  was  taken. 

Later,  we  learned  the  prosecutor,  himself, 
had  the  terminal  removed  because  of  "llgh: 
usage"  and  "difficulty  in  maintaining  secu- 
rity control."  No  subscriber  has  ever  been 
removed  from  the  Project  Alert  system  for 
a  security  violation.  For  that  matter,  no  sub- 
scriber has  ever  been  removed  from  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center  for  a  vio- 
lation. 

EPn,OCUE 

Prof.  Alan  Westin.  The  right  to  prlvacv  is 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  decide  what 
information  about  himself  or  herself  should 
be  shared  with  others. 

Representative  Barry  Goldwater.  It's  not 
a  partisan  issue.  It's  something  that  all 
Americans  should  be  concerned  about. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Understandably  most  of 
us  feel  rather  helpless  In  the  face  of  all 
these  records,  wondering  what's  m  them  ar.d 
most  importantly  who  has  access  to  them 

Tonight  we  examined  only  some  of  the 
government  files  on  us — you  and  me — and 
we  have  discovered  there  are  some  things 
that  can  and  must  l)e  done. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legislation  to 
establish  tighter  controls  over  arrest  records, 
the  information  on  those  records  a?Kl  who 
has  access  to  them.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Technology  has  made  It  far  too  easy 
to  collect  informaOon.  Technology,  howe^e."-. 
has  not  improved  the  accuracy  of  such  inl^i- 
matlon. 

We  asked  law  enforcement  officials  who  is 
a  pre  delinquent.  We  received  no  satisfactorv 
answer  .  .  .  perhaps  because  there  is  none. 
Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  record -keeping  prac- 
tices of  these  so-called  "pre  delinquent" 
programs. 

If  you're  a  parent  dematMl  to  know  what's 
In  your  chUds  school  record  and  wljo  has 
access  to  It. 

The  states  must  guarantee  parents  legal 
access  to  their  own  children's  school  records 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  ti»  confiden- 
tiality of  those  records. 

Durtag  the  course  of  our  investigation 
we've  seen  some  ofllctal  changes  take  place 
The  Defease  Department  abollsbed  those 
SPN  numlierB.  But  tinert  are  stUl  half  m  mil- 
lion veterans  tainted  with  unfavorable  num- 
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bers.  The  Defense  Department  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  Inform  them.  | 

Just  two  days  ago  a  federal  court  ruled 
that  the  FBI  has  the  responsibility  ti  ex- 
punge the  record  of  a  person  who  has  t>e«n 
detained  by  the  police  and  then  exone^ted. 
The  decision  was  a  wise  one  and  ajflrst 
step  In  bringing  legal  order  to  a  buteau- 
cratlc  nightmare.  1 

Government  must  maintain  recordsi  But 
no  government,  no  police  departmen1|  no 
school  system,  no  armed  service  has?  any 
riglit  or  legitimate  reason  to  brand  anyicltl- 
zen   without  the  citizen's  full   knowled  ;e. 

In  the  end  the  purpose  of  governl  lent 
record-keeping  should  be  to  protect,  not 
restrict,  the  citizen's  rights. 

This   Is  Frank   Reynolds.   Good   night. 
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on  a  lark.  The  whole  thing  was  laced 
with  pot  and  beer.  It  was  hardly  a  genu- 
ine outpouring  of  public  sentiment.  But 
it  gave  the  press  something  to  get  ex- 
cited about. 


MR.  SAXBE'S  ATTITUDES 


I 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  ]  er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Imve 
been  a  number  of  attacks  on  Attor|iey 
General  William  Saxbe.  Some  of  tUfese 
are  from  individuals  who  are  wellTin- 
formed.  Some  are  from  the  liberal  ele- 
ments of  the  press  which  may  be  ^ej- 
udiced.  % 

Those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  who  l^ow 
Mr.  Saxbe  and  have  worked  withihim 
know  that  he  has  a  good  backgrouiil  of 
moderation  in  government.  He  is  nqsv  to 
his  present  work  but  he  possesses?  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It  is  mS?  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Saxbe  is  a  dow^-to- 
earth  individual  who  wants  the  Nations 
laws  enforced  and  who  beheves  iij  ap- 
prehending and  punishing  criminjils. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  law-and-erder 
man,  who  seeks  law  enforcement-;  and 
who  does  not  believe  in  pampering  jaw- 
breakers, automatically  becomes  subject 
to  criticism  from  quarters  where  fiore 
concern  is  held  for  those  accused  of  qrime 
than  for  the  victims.  It  would  appear 
that  instead  of  declaring  Mr.  Saxbe  fair 
game,  almost  before  the  ink  is  dry  on 
his  commission,  the  critics  would  have 
the  good  grace  to  wait  to  see  how  the 
man  performs  in  his  new  responsibilities. 


IMPEACHMENT  DEMONSTRATION 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matters.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impeach- 
ment demonstration  of  the  past  weekend 
seems  something  of  a  bust.  We  do  not 
know  who  organized  and  paid  for  it,  but 
it  was,  to  some  extent,  a  small-scale  re- 
hash of  antiwar  demonstrations  and  the 
abortive  May  Day  protest.  There  was  a 
sprinkling  of  the  same  professional  or- 
ganizers. There  were  many  young  people 


FAIRCHILDS  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY, 
CRESTVIEW,  OKALOOSA  COUNTY, 
FLA. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  inr  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Crestview 
and  Okaloosa  Coimty  celebrated  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Fairchild  Industries 
plant  in  Crestview  on  April  15.  The 
groundbreaking  10  years  ago  marked  a 
proud  occasion  of  a  nationally  known 
and  important  industry  becoming  part 
of  the  Okaloo.sa  County  Industrial  Com- 
plex. The  10th  anniversary  was  a  happy 
recognition  that  Fairchild  Industries  had 
been  an  important  member  of  Okaloosa 
County's  vital  growth  pattern.  Present 
with  us  at  Crestview  for  the  10th  anni- 
versary celebration  were  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Uhl,  president  of  Fairchild  Industries 
and  many  others  who  were  also  present 
on  the  first  day  of  Fairchild's  Aircraft 
Service  Operational  Division  in  Crest- 
view. Officiating  at  the  10th  anniversary 
were  Crestview 's  mayor,  George  White - 
h'lrst,  and  Cecil  Anchors,  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court. 

The  occasion  was  sponsored  by  the 
Crestview  Chambtr  of  Commerce  whose 
president  is  Pace  Allen,  joined  by  other 
Okaloosa  County  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  active  support  of  the  city 
and  coiuity  officials  and  business  com- 
munities of  the  county. 

Fairchild  Industries  is,  of  course,  one 
of  America's  500  largest  corporations 
with  plants  in  many  States.  However,  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  Fairchild  facility 
has  become  more  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity than  at  Crestview.  Fairchild  cur- 
rently employs  close  to  500  people  who 
are  friends  and  neighbors  to  us  all.  The 
work  performed  at  Crestview  by  the  em- 
ployees is  vital  to  our  Nation's  defense 
and  important  to  every  taxpayer  in  the 
savings  and  defense  dollars  by  extending 
the  liseful  hfe  of  military  aircraft. 

Through  Fairchild  hangar  doors  at 
Crestview  have  passed  more  than  1.300 
aircraft  of  many  different  types.  All  have 
received  the  highest  quality  inspection 
and  repair,  returning  to  useful  service 
in  almost  better  than  new  condition. 
Cargo  aircraft,  fighters,  and  trainers 
have  all  received  the  outstanding  atten- 
tion and  efforts  of  the  Fairchild  people 
here. 

Because  of  our  good  climate,  our  living 
conditions  and  opportunities,  the  Air- 
craft Division  has  attracted  top  flight 
personnel,  many  of  them  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  whose  military 
careers  were  devoted  to  aircraft  main- 
tenance. Today  the  division  has  the 
talent  and  resources  to  offer  complete 
maintenance,  repair,  modification,  and 
design  service  to  the  military  and  civilian 
fleet  operators. 

More  than  a  good  neighbor.  Fairchild 
has  contributed  strongly  to  the  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  area.  For 
example,  Fairchild's  payroll  alone  dur- 


ing its  years  In  Crestview  has  been  more 
than  $25  million.  Last  year  Fairchild's 
Crestview  employees  received  more  than 
$3'2mUlion. 

But  beyond  the  paychecks  are  many 
other  areas  in  which  the  local  business 
community  is  benefiting.  Let  me  point 
out  just  a  few  of  these  ways  in  which 
this  fine  company  is  contributing  to  the 
better  future  for  Crestview  and  Okaloosa 
County.  Fairchild  just  tlus  year  paid  out 
more  than  $150,000  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  employees  through  their 
health  insurance  plan.  Fairchild  has  also 
paid  to  Okaloosa  County  more  than 
$600,000  in  bond  payments  on  its  lease 
at  Crestview.  Fairchild's  phone  bill  last 
year  was  more  than  $58,000  and  it  used 
more  than  $80,000  in  electrical  power. 
The  company  is  spending  $30,000  for 
guard  services  each  year.  To  maintain 
the  employment  rate  as  necessary  to 
fulfill  its  Government  contracts.  Fair- 
child  spends  more  than  $7,000  in  classi- 
fied advertising  in  local  newspapers  each 
year.  I  could  state  many  other  statistics 
but  the  important  thing  is  to  note  that 
all  local  businesses  and  all  of  our  com- 
munity programs  have  benefited  directly 
or  indirectly  because  of  Fairchild  Indus- 
trie."; selecting  the  Okaloosa  area  in  which 
to  do  its  business. 

We  certainly  look  forward  to  many 
more  anniversaries  of  success  for  Fair- 
child  Industries  and  to  the  same  warm 
-spirit  of  cooperation  of  plant  and  com- 
munity. 

The  first  employee  was  hired  at  Crest- 
view facility  February  22,  1964.  His  name 
is  Lee  Showers,  aircraft  mechanic  lead- 
man,  and  he  is  still  employed  at  the 
facility.  Seventeen  of  the  original  em- 
ployees remain  from  May  25,  1964. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  1,329  aircraft  have  received  modi- 
fications or  modernizations  during  the 
10-year  period.  These  include  a  wide 
range  of  aircraft  from  the  C-123  cargo 
aircraft  to  the  F-105  fighter  bomber  as 
well  as  helicopters,  interceptors,  and 
trainers. 


CONTINUATION  OF  CONTROI^ 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  upward  trend  of  prices  on 
everything  the  American  people  must 
have  just  to  survive  is  the  sharpest  in  his- 
tory ;  at  a  time  when  prices  are  at  a  high 
level  we  would  not  have  dreamed  just  18 
months  ago,  we  are  now  just  1  day  short 
of  letting  die  the  only  hope  we  have  for 
keeping  prices  in  line. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  suggest 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  met 
even  modest  success  in  controlling  prices. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  under  which 
the  Council  operates,  is  strong  enough 
medicine  for  dealing  with  our  inflationary 
ills.  But  they  are  all  we  have  and  we  are 
within  just  a  few  hours  of  losing  them. 

Three-dollar-a-pound  beef  Is  already 
with  us.  The  parent  who  buys  his  little 
child  a  pair  of  school  shoes  will  not  get 
any  change  now  from  a  $10  bill.  Gaso- 
line prices  are  up  50  percent  over  a  year 
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ago;  propsine,  the  only  fuel  available  in 
many  rural  communities  for  heating  and 
cooking,  is  300  percent  higher  than  last 
year.  Hot  dogs  and  hamburgers  have 
become  delicacies  for  large  numbers  of 
American  families  when  they  can  be 
alforded.  The  $1  loaf  of  bread  may  yet 
become  a  reality.  The  rate  at  which  pre- 
ferred customers  can  borrow  money  has 
now  passed  10  Vj  percent.  The  average 
middle  class  American,  if  he  can  get  a 
loan,  must  pay  more. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and 
its  administrative  agency,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  have  a  poor  track  record 
for  holding  these  prices  down.  But  if 
they  are  permitted  to  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence tomorrow,  American  consumers  will 
be  left  alone  and  unprotected  against 
the  merciless  onslaught  of  skyrocketing 
prices. 

Strict  price  and  wage  controls  are  a 
strong  and  expensive  medicine.  But  run- 
away inflation  is  a  cancerous  disease 
this  country  cannot  afford.  An  immedi- 
ate and  total  freeze  on  prices  and  wages 
seems  to  be  totally  indicated,  to  remain 
in  effect  at  least  until  this  Nation  can 
regain  its  economic  equilibrium. 

But  since  the  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees in  neither  House  of  Congress  has 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  aggres- 
sively facing  up  to  the  price  crisis,  the 
next  best  thing  seems  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  in 
s<Hne  form  and  a  reprieve  of  the  Cost-of- 
Living  Council  under  some  name. 

This  action  should  be  overwhelmingly 
supported  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
before  midnight,  April  30. 

I  imderstand  that  the  other  body  is 
now  ready  to  pass  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  Muskie-Stevenson  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  House.  This  bill  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  meeting  the  emergency 
that  now  confronts  us,  especially  with 
certain  language  it  now  contains.  That 
bill,  S.  3352,  on  page  3,  lines  11  through 
17,  states  that  nothing  in  this  act  au- 
thorizes the  continuation,  imposition  or 
reimposition  of  mandatory  economic 
controls  except  those  presently  exercised 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  This  language  should  be  re- 
moved. While  it  does  not  specifically  pro- 
hibit invoicing  economic  controls,  it  has 
the  effect  of  denying  that  such  controls 
are  necessary.  Millions  of  Americans  who 
are  today  paying  outrageous  prices  for 
everything  they  buy  will  not  deny  that 
they  need  the  protection  of  price  and 
wage  controls  and  rollbacks  in  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  to  provide  for  a  1-year  pro- 
gram of  mandatory  controls  over  prices, 
wages,  rents,  and  interest  rates.  In  so  do- 
ing, I  realize  that  such  a  proposal  will 
not  be  enthusiastically  received  in  all 
quarters.  But  enactment  of  such  a  bill 
will  be  popularly  accepted  by  housewives 
and  other  shoppers  who  find  that  each 
trip  to  the  marketplace  under  existing 
conditions  of  spiraling  prices  costs  more 
than  did  the  previoiis  trip.  Wage  earn- 
ers, who  may  not  receive  the  increases 
they  now  seek,  will  come  to  understand 
that  putting  the  brakes  on  skyrocket- 
ing prices  will  relieve  them  from  the  con- 
stant clamor  for  more  and  more  money 
just  to  remain  even.  Any  wage  Increases 
that  have  been  granted  in  the  past  year 
of  galloping  inflation  have  turned  out  to 


be  meaningless;  for  the  most  part  they 
have  been  absorbed  by  higher  prices. 

So,  what  I  recommend  and  what  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  do  is,  first,  accept  the 
Muskie-Stevenson  proposal  for  keeping 
an  eye  on  prices  and  acquiring  all  pos- 
sible economic  information  for  intelli- 
gently dealing  with  inflation.  The  second 
and  most  important  step  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  move  immediately  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  President  to  invoke 
a  program  of  mandatory  price  and  wage 
controls. 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  inflation,  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  dollar  laid  away  for  emer- 
gencies will  decline  to  zero  in  10  years. 
Those  persons  who  have  bought  Series 
E  Bonds  will  have  nothing  to  show,  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  for  their  in- 
vestment after  paying  taxes  on  interest 
derived  from  the  bonds.  Real  estate  in- 
vestments— that  is,  the  homes  wage  earn- 
ers scrape  and  slave  to  purchase — will, 
after  ten  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
flation double  in  price.  But  after  paying 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  this 
property  ten  years  from  now,  the  money 
derived  from  such  sale  will  have  less 
purchasing  power  than  when  the  invest- 
ment was  made.  Interest  on  the  mortgage 
will  further  reduce  this  asset. 

Something  must  be  done  to  halt  this 
terrible  onslaught  of  inflation.  Strict 
price  and  wage  controls  are  not  very 
much  appreciated  by  anybody.  Nobody 
except  the  people  who  find  themselves 
slipping  farther  behind  each  payday 
when  the  paycheck  is  worth  less  and  less 
as  we  struggle  along  without  controls. 


Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    Burke   of    Massachusetts,    for    5 
m  nutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ad.ams,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
r''r.  PorELL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Stucket  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  week  of  April  29,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Devini  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today  through  May  1,  1974, 
on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Findley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  1  week,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  the  Middle  East. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  xmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  tor  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
29. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  May  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.s.sion 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Yates,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Koch,  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  tiie 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $836. 

<Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Symms  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lakdcrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F^EY. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler)  and  to  include 
additional  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GuNTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Glaimo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
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ing  title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJl.  MSa.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  deslgnatUig  the  Chat- 
tooga River.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivprs  Systenas,  and  for 
i.ther  piirpuaes. 


April  29,  1974 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H  R.  9493.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou-^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.  > . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reporta  of  the  number 
of  officer*  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  March  31,  1974.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  303UCJ ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  am&U  and  other 
buslnees  flrma  for  July  1978  through  Febru- 
ary 1974.  pursuant  to  16  U.3.C.  639(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Nutrition,  pursuant  to  42  UB.C.  1763 
( f  I :  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  authorizing  the  continued  provi- 
sion of  facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  for  a  term 
ending  December  31,  1975.  pursuant  to  16 
use.  17b-l;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2245.  A  letter  from  tlie  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sl.stant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  traiisn»ltting 
a  copy  of  an  application  by  the  Ofentral 
Nebraska  Public  Power  and  irrlgatloa  Dis- 
trict. Holdredge,  Nebr..  for  a  loan  andigrant 
under  the  SmaU  Reclamation  Project*  Act 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  42adtc):  to  the'Com- 
niiitee  on  Interior  and  tnaular  Affairs.- 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmuting  the  6Ist  Annual  Report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  ofCom- 
merce.  covering  flscal  year  1973.  pursuant  to 
15  use.  1619;  to  the  Committee  on  Int«r' 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As«astant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Population  Affairs,  tranamlttln^  a  reflaloo 
in  the  previously  submitted  third  aimusd  re- 


port on  family  planning  servicea  and  popula- 
tion research:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon.  transmitting  the  seventh  report  o* 
activities  under  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1966,  covering  the  year 
ended  Septembe.  30.  1973.  purstiant  to  49 
UJi.c.  1640;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2249.  A  letter  from  Uie  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1973  on  appllcatiojis  for  court  orders  made  to 
Federal  and  State  courts  to  permit  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications,  pur- 
suant to  18  use  2519;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  flscal  year  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marliif  and 
Fisheries. 

2351.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmlttnig  the  first  annual  report  on 
ocean  dumping  and  other  man -induced 
changes  to  the  ocean  ecosystems,  pursuant  to 
33  U.S.C.  1441  and  1442(c) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Receivh)  From  xKr  ComptroU-er  Oknijiai, 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltttog  a  re- 
port on  alternative  courses  of  action  avaUable 
to  the  Air  Force  for  the  strategic  manned 
bomber:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tranamlttnlg  a  report 
on  the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  by  260 
local  governments:  to  the  Committee  on'oov- 
ernnieut  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMAHTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 
I  Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  25.  1974] 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  B.  14S8t.  A  bin  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requiring 
reports  with  respect  to  energy  reeourcea,  by 
providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain air  pollution  requlrementa,  by  providing 
for  coal  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1013).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  April  29,  1974] 
Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  13834.  A  bill  to 
provide  etandby  emergency  authority  to  as- 
sure that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  Wo.  93-1014). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herseU.  Mr.  Ba- 
onxo.  Ms.  BocGS.  Ma.  BmiKK  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoNYcas.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr. 
EcKHAaoT,    Mr.    Bixbebg.    Mr.    Hel- 

STOSKI.    Ms.    HOLTBMAW.    Mr.    PODIXI,, 

Mr.    RaaiM.     Mr.     RoBEirrHAt.,     Mr! 

Stask.  Mr.  8T01UCS,  Mr.  VAMOca  Vken. 

and  Mr.  Charles  Wn.soi«  of  Texas)  • 

H.R.  14436.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  privacy  of  In- 

dlvldual's    records    maintained    by    Federal 


agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  14436.  A  bill  to  create  an  Economic 
Stabilization  Board  to  establish  objectives 
and  standards  governing  Imposition  of  price 
controls  after  AprU  30.  1974.  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  14437.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  reduce  and  then 
repeal  the  credit  against  the  minimum  wage 
which  Is  ba.sed  on  tips  received  by  tipped 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BOGOS: 
H  R.  14438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deducUon 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 
related  e.xpenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpaver;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Buster,  Mr.  BrraKE  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lukcm,  Mr.  Shoup,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  ) : 
H  R.    14439.   A   bUl    to   amend    the   Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  coats  of  the  social  securltv  program, 
with  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  contribu- 
tion and  beneflt  base  and  with  appropriate 
reductions  in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect 
the   Federal    Government's   participation    In 
such  costs;   to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  14440.  A  blU  to  amend  section  401  of 
the  Social  Security  Amettdments  of  1972  to 
permit  any  State  to  utUlae  Its  pnblk;  assist- 
ance payment  levels  for  December  197S  (in- 
stead of  the  corre^ondlng  levels  tot  January 
1972)  in  limiting  ite  liability  for  supplemen- 
tation of  Federal  benefits  under  secUon  1616 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  14441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  under 
the  congressional  franking  prlvllesc  to  ICem- 
bers  of  Congress  of  letter  mall  transmitted  by 
their  constituents  in  response  to  question- 
naires of  Members  sent  to  constituents  to 
obtain  their  opinions  on  public  issues,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  14442.  A  blU  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CONABLE    (for  blmseU,    and 
Mr.  Gbeen  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.   14443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CONABLE    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Heckloi  of  Maaaachusetts,  and  Mr. 

McKlWITET)  : 

HJi  14444.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  estabUsh  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-term  care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part 
of  a  new  administrative  structure  for  the 
organization  and  deUvery  of  long-term  care 
services,  to  provide  a  significant  role  for 
persons  eUglble  for  long-term  can  beneflts 
In  the  admlnlatratlan  of  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bouind. 
Mrs.  CRi8Roz.if,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lu- 
it«K,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Roitcalio  of 
Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Worn) : 
H.H.  14446.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
application   of  safety  standards  for  mobUe 
homes   and    recreational    vehicles    in   Inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
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the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.   14446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5345 
of   title    5.    United    States   Code,    to   provide 
that  certain  prevailing  rate  employees  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  reduction  In  pay;  to  the 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By    Mr.    GUNTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BAonxo.   Mr.   DELxtJMS,  Mr.   Vander 
Veen,   Mr.   Fulton,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and   Mr.   Vigorito)  : 
H.R.   14447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   provide    for    the 
suspension  of  excise  taxes  on  dtesel  fuel  and 
special    motor    fuels,    and    to    roll    back    the 
prices  for  such  products;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUYER    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

L.ATTA)  : 

H.R.  14448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ixiternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  require- 
ment of  paying  or  depositing  certain  em- 
ployment taxes  more  often  than  once  each 
quarter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  HAWKINS    (for  himself.  Mr.   Per- 
kins, and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  ; 

H.R.  14449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  community  development  and 
assistance  services  and  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  administer  such  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EXlucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  14450.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  respecting  the 
new  drug  provisions  of  such  act  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

HJl.  14451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
and  reqiUre  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  aUocate  asphalt  and  asphalt  deriva- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN : 

H.R.  14452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  Imposing  certain  seatbelt  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and  the  medicaid  program  to  provide 
medical  social  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
QiTiE,    and    Mr.    Andrews   of    North 
Carolina) : 
H.R.  14454.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  untU  fiscal  year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HR.  14456.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates  of 
postage,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By     Mr.     SYMMS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

COHEN.    Mr.    FINDLEY,    Mr.    GOODLINC 

and  Mr.  Rousselot)  : 
HR  14456.  A  bill  to  suspjend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  time  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  in 
order  to  permit,  under  certain  circumstances, 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  to  transport  fer- 
tilizer necessary  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  Alaska  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H  R.  14457.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "air  commerce"  and  "air  transpor- 
tation"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  14458.  A  b^ll  to  provide  that  finding  of 
permanent  and  total  disability  under  title 
II  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  chapter 
13  or  16  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  wlU 
be  considered  as  a  finding  of  disability  under 
any  of  such  progrtjns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  990.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1974  as  National  Needlepoint  Month;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H  J.  Res.  991.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  month  of  May  1974  as  Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  992.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  institut- 
ing any  revision  In  the  method  of  calctilatlng 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  until  such  re- 
vision has  been  approved  by  resolution  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  484.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
of    May    12    through    18.    1974,    as    National 


Migrant  Education  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO 

H.  Res.  1072.  Resolution;  authorization  f <  r 
reprinting  additional   copies  for   use  of   the      ^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Commit-       * 
tee  print  entitled  "Procedures  for  Handling 
Impeachment  Inquiry  Material";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  1073.  Resolution;  authorization  iVr 
reprUiting  additional  copies  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Con-.- 
mittee  print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Impeach- 
ment Inquiry  Staff  as  of  February  5.  1974 "; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

H.  Res,  1074.  Resolution;  authorization  lor 
reprinting  additional  copies  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-  of  the  Com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Work  of  the  Impeach- 
ment Inquiry  Staff  as  of  March  1.  1974":  to 
the  Committee   on   House   Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials, were  presented  and  refened  a'- 
follows: 

439.  By  the  SPEAKER;  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  ihe 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  membership  of 
the  trust  territory  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

440.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Amtrak; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

441.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendinent  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  prohlbitine 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLL^TIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.   14459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Magdalena  Sotillo  Danlele;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.    14460.   A  blU   for  the   relief   of   Lim 
Jesusa  Llacer  and  Emlllo  Llacer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  14461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jud::h 
E,  Sterling:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE— Mondai^,  AprU  29,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
Abourezk.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father-God,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  world  which  Thou  hast  given  us  for 
our  home.  For  buds  and  blossoms,  for 
lush  fields  and  singing  brooks,  for  cas- 
cading streams  and  stirring  winds,  for 
gentle  rains,  for  warm  sun,  for  the  star- 
lit heavens  and  all  nature  proclaiming 
Thy  glory,  we  give  Thee  thanks.  May  our 
lives  match  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good 
and  true  in  the  world  about  us. 


We  thank  Thee,  too,  for  the  goodness 
in  so  many  people  and  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  our  institutions.  We  thank  Thee 
that  when  we  wander  from  Thy  pathway 
and  transgress  Thy  law  Thou  dost  call 
us  back  in  love  and  forgiveness.  With 
thankfulness  for  all  that  is  good  in  the 
past  and  with  forgiveness  of  all  that  is 
wrong,  we  beseech  Thee  to  call  us  to  a 
life  we  never  yet  have  known — a  new  life 
of  selfless  service  and  a  fresh  devotion  to 
justice,  righteousness,  and  truth. 

Through  Him  who  is  Redeemer  and 
Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 


to  the  Senate  from  the  President   pro 
tempore  'Mr.  Eastland'. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us.  Senate. 
Prestoent  pro  tempore. 
Washington,   DC  .    April    29,   1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Jamis 
ABOiniEZK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempc^r 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempoie 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 


.isk  unnnimous  consent  that  the  reading 
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of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedligs  of 
Thursday.  AprU  25.  1974.  be  dis]  ensed 
with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


ot  lered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDfNT— 
APPROVAL  OP  A  BILL 

Mes.sages  in  writing  from  the  l*resl- 
dont  of  the  United  States  were  coffimu- 
nicated  to  tlie  Senate   by  Mr. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he 
that  on  April  26.  1974.  the  Presidei|t 
approved  and  signed  the  bill  (S. 
to  provide  Increases  in  certain 
ties  payable  under  chapter  83  of 
United  States  Code,  and  for  othei 
poses. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTR  iTOR 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UN- 
ION ADMINISTRATION— MESf  AGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


tem- 


K  itlng, 

annoiuiced 

had 

18661 

a  inui- 

tjtle  5. 

pur- 


pro^  te 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro^  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  befo*  the 
Senate  tlie  following  message  frocn  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ^hicli. 
with  an  accompanying  report,  wis  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aei* nau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  The  mefaf'KP  i*' 
as  follows: 


Sta  es 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  T 
section  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  17524( 
enclosed  Is  the  Annual  Repoft 
Administrator   of   the   National 
Union  Administration  for  the  cal^nda 
year  1973. 

Richard  NijiiN 
The  WnrrE  House,  i4prtt  29,  19',  4 


tie  I, 

nion 

e)). 

the 

qredit 

r 


0 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REPEI  RED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  A  :tlng 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  I  bou- 
REZK)  laid  before  the  Senate  meisages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  |com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  todar  are 


printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pre 
ings.) 


eed- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUS  S 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R*  pre- 
sentatlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  lead- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hov 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  wluch 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Se^ 

H.R.  13998.  A  bill  to  authorize  appr<| 
tlons  tx>  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
AdmlnlBtratlon   for   reiearch    and    dev 
ment.  construction  of  faculties,  and  : 
and   program   management,   ami   for 
purpoaea;  and 

H.B.  13990.  An  act  to  authorlm  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sconce 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpooes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


the 

the 


The  message  also  aimounced  thai 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 


37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3393.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  in  accord- 
ance with  section  361  of  the  Atomic  Energ^y 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se.s:   and 

H.R.  9492  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Chattooga  River,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  rh  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  .S<enic  System,  and  lor  other 
purposes 

The  eniolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Abocrezk". 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  13998.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faollitlee,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s.  Referred  to  the  Commlt'ee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences:  and 

H.R.  13999.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ALLOCATION  OP  ENERGY  RE- 
SOURCES TO  THE  TOURISM 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  760.  Senate  Resolution  281. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

8.  Res.  381,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  allocation  oS 
necessary  energy  souroes  to  the  tourism 
industry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
to  the  preamble. 


The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  amended  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  tourism  spending  by  resident^ 
and  forelpn  visitors  in  the  United  State.s  in 
1972  totaled  approximately  $ei.0OO,0OO,(K)0; 

Whereas  tourism  expenditures  are  the  sec- 
ond ranking  retail  exi)endUure  in  the  United 
states: 

Whereas  the  Report  of  the  National  Tom  - 
l-^m  Resources  Review  Commission  (June  25. 
1973)  estimated  that  spending  for  tourism  iii 
tl.e  United  States  Is  expected  to  total  $850- 
00O.O00.(X)O    over    the    decade    1970    to    1980: 

Whereas  tourism  exfjendltures  In  thp 
fnited  Statrs  directly  and  Indirectly  provide 
cniploymenl  for  approximately  four  mlUi.-n 
.\iiicrlcaiiii: 

Wherea-s  the  leisure  activity  provided  for 
.^merlcans  by  the  tourism  lndustr>'  is  es- 
:eritlal  for  a  sound  and  healthy  society; 

Whereas  the  tovtrlsm  industry  is  a  major 
c-ononilc  and  social  force  in  the  United 
titate^; 

W^.ereas  the  continued  viability  of  the 
tourism  Industry  depends  upon  the  ability  oi 
International  transport  and  of  our  publit- 
and  private  transportation  system  (including- 
recreational  vehicles).  Including  sightseeine; 
companies,  motor  coach  opterators,  cruise 
lines,  hotels,  motels,  and  travel  agencies  to 
provide  in  a  safe,  economic,  and  efHcient 
manner  those  goods,  facilities,  and  services 
vvliich  support  the  tourism  Industry;   and 

Whereas  the  current  energy  shortage  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  tourism  industry  and 
consequently  to  the  national  economy  and 
that  of  many  States,  areas,  and  cities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  any  allocation  of  energy  supplle.s 
or  other  actions  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  aUevlate  the  energy  shortage, 
proper  coi^lderation  should  be  given,  in 
light  of  the  facts  expressed  In  the  preamble  of 
this  resolution,  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
snpplles  of  energy  to  all  segments  of  the  tour- 
ism Industrv. 


EXTENSION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 1647. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1647)  to 
extend  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
for  3  years,  which  was  on  page  1,  line  7, 
strike  out  "Notwithstanding,"  and  insert 
"Subject  to". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  returned  to  the 
Senate  with  one  amendment  S.  1647.  the 
Environmental  Education  Amendments 
of  1974. 

The  House  has  amended  section  2  of 
the  Senate  bill  by  Inserting  "Subject  to  ' 
in  lieu  of  "Notwithstanding"  section 
448(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sion Act. 

Briefly,  the  Senate  language  prohibits 
the  CommissicHier  of  Education  from 
abolishing  the  Advisory  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Education  that  is  mandated 
by  sccUom  3(c)  (1>  ctf  the  act.  The  House 
language  returns  to  the  Commiaaioner 
diacretlGCi  an  aboUshtng  this  statutory 
advisory  council. 
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The  question  is  not  whether  the  coun- 
cil is  to  be  reestablished  when  this  bill 
is  signed  into  law  but  rather,  what  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  used  should  anyone  want 
to  abolish  the  council.  The  Senate  lan- 
guage would  prohibit  the  council's  abol- 
ishment prior  to  July  1,  1977,  while  the 
House  amendment  permits  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  abolish  the  coun- 
cil pursuant  to  procedures  explained  in 
section  448(b)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provision  Act. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner can  abolish  a  statutory  ad- 
nsory  council  only  after  such  intent  is 
published  in  the  Commissioner's  annual 
report  to  Congress  and  only  if  either 
House  of  the  Congress  does  not  disap- 
prove of  this  action. 

In  anticipation  that  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act — Public  Law  91- 
516)  would  not  be  extended  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  published  in  the 
annual  report  distributed  on  May  17, 
1973,  his  intent  to  abolish  the  council. 
Congress  did  not  act  and  90  days  later 
the  original  council  ceased  to  exist. 

The  bill,  S,  1647,  that  we  have  before 
us  today  reestablishes  a  very  popular 
program.  On  October  24,  1973,  the  House 
passed  a  bill,  H.R.  3927  by  a  vote  of  335 
to  60.  The  Senate's  action  on  S.  1647, 
the  companion  legislation,  was  unani- 
mous. And  the  final  House  action  on  this 
one  minor  amendment  was  also  unani- 
mous. 

The  congressional  intent  on  this  leg- 
islation Is  clear:  Once  this  bill  Is  signed 
into  law  the  program  is  officially  re- 
newed. The  program  includes  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

This  council  is  particularly  Important 
since  it  has  four  specific  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  perform.  It  does  some- 
thing. It  is  important  that  new  members 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  all  the  former  council  mem- 
bers. In  fact,  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  stresses  this 
point,  that  the  CoimcU  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  legislation  and  should  be  re- 
newed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education  and  a  letter  of  support  from 
Advisory  Council  consul,  Ms.  Linda  Lee, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AdVISOBT  CoTTNCn,  ON 

Envibonmsntai.  Education, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  1,  1973. 
Dr.  John  Ottina, 

Acting  Commissioner,  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Commissioner  Ottina:  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Education  has 
recently  completed  a  year  of  diligent  serv- 
ice as  representatives  In  advising  and  assist- 
ing the  Implementation  of  the  Envtronmen- 
tal  Education  Act  of  1970   (P.L.  91-616). 

Representing  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  Interests,  the  Council  has  attempted  to 
carry  out  Its  mandated  reBponsibiimes. 

As  the  re!part  Indicates,  the  Oounell  has 
contlnaed  to  operate  under  a  Umft^^  budget 
and  without  formal  atafflng.  thereby  frus- 
trating oiw  efforts  to  produce  more  compre- 
hensive results. 
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The  Office  of  Environmental  Education 
has  also  suffered  from  Inadequate  funding 
and  stafRng.  This  has  hampered  overall  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act. 

Bearing  these  constraints  In  mind,  the 
CouncU  questions  that  real  progress  in  en- 
vironmental education  can  be  achieved  un- 
less and  until  there  is  significantly  greater 
commitment  by  the  Department  and  the 
Administration. 

We  urge  your  careful  review  and  consider- 
ation in  responding  to  the  critical  problem;? 
outlined  in  this  Report. 
Sincerely. 

Eli-a  Mae  Turner, 

Chairman. 


Second  An-ncal  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Cox-NriL  ON  Environmental  E:DrcATioN-, 
March  1973 

i.  foreword 
In  the  year  since  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education,  the  moat  compelling  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  the  world  remain 
peace,  poverty,  population  and  pollution.  Al- 
though peace  appears  to  be  somewhat  closer 
at  long  last,  progress  In  the  other  areas  of 
critical  concern  to  society  Is  leas  evident. 
Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
genuinely  desire  to  reverse  that  trend,  but 
governments  and  institutions  have  been  slow 
to  respond  effectively. 

Since  it  Is  now  widely  accepted  that  the 
survival  of  human-kind  depends  upon  co- 
existence with  each  other  and  the  limited 
earth  resources  which  support  our  fragile 
ecosystem,  we  must  provide  the  contingent 
education  for  sound  resource  management 
and  environmental  planning.  It  has  also  be- 
come clear  that  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem must  be  revised  and  revitalized  to  meet 
these  needs  which  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  defines  as  ".  .  .  man's  rela- 
tionship with  his  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of  popu- 
lation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and  de- 
pletion, conservation,  transportation,  tech- 
nology, and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  the 
total  human  environment." 

That  Act  (Public  Law  91-516)  was  created 
to  encourage  the  development  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  process  of  relating  man  to 
his  environment.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
provided  for  Federal  grants  to  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  a  public  and 
technical  Information  responsibility  In  the 
U.8.  Office  of  Education.  Within  that  office, 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Education,  as 
stipulated  In  the  law,  was  designated  In  late 
1971  to  Implement  these  functions. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education  composed  of  21  representative  citi- 
zens to  review  and  report  on  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  environmental  educa- 
tion programs.  Bogged  down  In  bureaucratic 
delays,  the  CouncU  finally  became  an  operat- 
ing unit  In  December  of  1971,  with  19  ap- 
pointees. It  continues  to  be  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  adequate  funding,  lack 
of  any  staff  personnel  and  lack  of  the  full 
number   of   authorised   appointments. 

As  noted  in  the  Council's  First  Report,  if 
it  is  to  achieve  its  Congressional  mandate  to 
represent  the  environmental  education  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  CouncU  should  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  following  actlvltlee: 

Participation  In  the  planning  process  for 
programs  under  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Program  review  during  the  developmental 
stages. 

Recommendation  of  changes  and  modifica- 
tions are  appropriate, 

Identlflcattoo  of  problems  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  OouncU  to  be  channeUed  to  the  premier 
offices  and  officials,  and 


Dissemination  of  information  for  general 
public  awareness  and  for  technical  assistance 
to  new  or  continuing  programs  throughout 
the  country. 

Despite  the  acute  limitations  Indicated,  the 
Council's  three  Standing  Committees  have 
carefully  analyzed  the  sta  js  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education  from  these  perspec- 
tives. The  following  report  details  the  Coiiii- 
cils  findings  and  recommendations. 

II.    SUMM.ABT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

.^fter  reviewing  the  serious  handicap?  ii; 
the  implementation  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  the  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Extensioi:  of  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act. 

2.  Possible  relocation  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Education. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  environmental  Educa- 
tion grants  program. 

4.  Creation  of  an  Interagency  Coordination 
Committee  for  Environmental  Education. 

5.  Restructuring  the  advlsor>-  council  on 
envlrnnmental  education. 

6  Full  staffing  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education. 

III.    DETAH-IB    FINDINGS    AND    RECCMMEKDATIO.NS 

1.  Extension  of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  of  1970 
(P.L.  91-516)  was  passed  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gressional Initiative  supported  at  the  grass 
roots  by  educators,  community  action  groups, 
conservationists  and  private  citizens.  The 
Act  authorized  a  three  year  program  of  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $15  mUlion  for 
fiscal  1972.  and  $25  mUlion  for  fiscal  1973. 

Appropriations  never  even  approximated 
authorizations.  Actual  program  funding  to- 
talled only  $1.7  million  in  1971  and  $3  mil- 
lion in  1972.  permitting  the  award  of  only 
236  grants  out  of  3500  applications  received. 
In  those  two  years,  staff  and  program  support 
also  came  out  of  the  line-item  appropriation. 
The  estimated  program  funding  for  fiscal  1973 
is  $3.1  million*  with  staff  and  program  sup- 
port costs  borne  by  the  overall  Office  of  Edu- 
cation budget  for  the  first  time.  Despite 
these  limitations,  public  Interest  has  re- 
mained high  and  fiscal  1973  applications  are 
expected  to  reach  earlier  levels. 

The  importance  of  environmental  educa- 
tion has  been  underlined  by  numerous  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  advisory  committees  and 
private  groups.  In  Its  1972  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  the  Citizens*  Advisory 
Coniniittee  on  Environmental  Quality  stated 
that  ■■....  the  quality  and  accessibility  of 
environmental  education  in  this  country  .  .  . 
must  reach  citizens  of  all  ages,  encompass 
numerous  academic  and  technical  disciplines, 
and  utilize  the  broadest  possible  range  of  for- 
mal and  Informal  educational  settings.  .  .  ." 
Due  to  the  faUure  of  the  Office  of  Education 
to  provide  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation with  staff,  physical  faculties  and  ad- 
ministrative suppKjrt.  the  beginning  of  the 
program  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  year  after 
its  enactznent.  In  the  course  of  Its  discus- 
sions with  recipients,  examination  of  project 
reports  and  personal  visits  to  ongoing  proj- 
ects, the  Council  finds  that  although  there 
are  many  outstanding  projects  underway, 
these  first  three  years  cannot  be  considered 
a  fair  trial  of  the  Congressional  mandate.  It 


•In  view  of  the  pending  expiration  of  P.L. 
91-516  on  June  30,  1973.  no  funds  were  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  Council  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Executive  Branch  provide  fuU  funding  of  any 
new  environmental  education  legtelatlon. 
Congressman  John  Braderaas,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, has  Introduced  with  bipartisan  support 
a  bill  (HR.  3972)  call  for  a  new  $60  mUUon 
3 -year  program. 
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ta  unrealistic  to  think  that  an  eivlronmen- 
tally  aware  public  or  an  envuinmeutally 
sensitized  student  population]  can  be 
achieved  In  three  years  (or  evei^  aU)  with 
oiUy  $7.2  mUllon  (estimated)  In  (tt-ect  rund- 
Ing.  The  need  Is  too  great  and  public  Interest 
too  high  to  abandon  the  eaort  no^.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  continued. 
2.  Possible  relocation  of  the  Office 
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f  Environ- 
mental Education       i 

In  recommending  the  extension*  of  Pxibllc 
Law  91-516,  the  Council  does  not  tecessanly 
recommend  a  continuation  of  tlfe  present 
bureaucratic  location  of  the  envl-oumenlal 
education  program.  From  the  pass  ige  of  the 
Act,  Office  of  Education  and  Depi  rtmeiit  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  oil  dais  have 
been  virtually  silent  on  the  subj  ct  of  en- 
vironmental education  desplf«  ^President 
NUon's  own  support  for  the  conciat.  In  his 
February  8,  1971,  Message  to  thefcongress, 
the  President  said :  1 

"The  building  of  a  better  environment  will 
require  In  the  long  term  a  cltlzeiry  that  is 
both  deeply  concerned  and  fully | informed. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  our  educatloi;|al  system, 
at  all  levels,  has  a  critical  role  to  iflay." 

Throughout  Its  bureaucratic  lift,  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education  hastbeen  sub- 
ject to  considerable  harassment)  Including 
several  office  moves.  Inability  to  l^re  Its  r\ill 
staff  complement,  delays  in  cleaiing  doru- 
menta  and  abrupt  changes  in  deadlines 

If  the  Assistant  Secretary  forljlducatlon 
•Ad  tb«  Commissioner  of  Education  cannot 
asmre  th»  Congress  that  it  will  g§re  priority 
to  environmental  education  programs,  as  the 
preaent  law  provides,  then  any  ^ew  or  ex- 
tended program  should  be  iocatef  in  more 
bospitable  surroundings.  I 

In  view  of  tlie  large  number  of  pending 
governmental  reorganizations,  tla  Council 
doee  not  have  a  specific  recommefdation  at 
thta  time,  but  It  hopes  that  th^  Congress 
will  Inslat  on  this  point  In  any  consideration 
of  new  legislation.  j 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  enrironment^l  educa- 
tion grants  program  '■ 
It  Is  critically  important  that  a  <Aref  ul  and 
thorough  review  and  analysis  ofl  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  P.L.  91-510  ie  under- 
taken. Such  a  review  may  enable  {he  devel- 
opment of  guidelines  and  model  Iprograms 
ot  national  scope  and  slgnlflcance  for  Imple- 
mentation throughout  the  United  Jtates 

The  evaluation  should  be  undtrtaken  in 
the  context  of  the  criteria  develoffed  by  the 
CouncU  pursuant  to  Section  3(c)^)  of  the 
Act  and  Incorporated  In  the  guldeines  sent 
to  potential  applicants  by  the  OfflcJof  Edu- 
cation. 1 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pulHc  trust 
to  deny  to  educational  institutions  knd  citi- 
zens groups  the  benefits  of  both  £be  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  efforts  toidate. 
4.  Creation  of  an  interagency  coorMnation 
committee  for  environmental  eduction 
Although  the  legislative  history  oithe  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  mdlcsee  that 
environmental  education  programalwere  to 
be  "synergistic"  in  that  they  would  kraw  not 
only  on  resources  provided  by  thelAct  but 
also  on  those  of  other  educational  vograms 
such  as  TlUes  I  and  III  of  the  ElSaentary 
and  Seooudary  Kducatlon  Act,  vocational 
educaUon.  cooperative  education  Ind  the 
like,  there  is  some  confusion  as  tofthe  ex- 
tent to  which  this  mandate  has  bfen  car- 
ried out.  In  AprU  1973.  the  Deputy  ^mmls 
sloner  of  Education  tot  Renewal 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  . 
that  $11.6  million  would  be  made 
through  this  means  in  flscaJ  year  19 
exists,  however,  at  least  for  the  i 
docimient  indicating  whether  or 
was  done,  or  whether  or  not  progr 
"synergistic"  In  fact  served  an  env 
education  need. 


However  a  new  or  extended  environmental 
education  bill  is  structured,  the  CouncU 
recommends  that  a  federal  Interagency  co- 
ordlnatmg  committee  on  environmental  ed- 
ucation synergy  lie  created  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
The  committee  should  be  chaired  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation and  Include  provision  for  the  Inclw- 
sion  of  advisory  representatives  of  states  and 
national  private  agencies. 

The  coordinating  committee  should  be  a 
worltlng  group  sharing  information  and  ex- 
perience in  an  effort  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  national  environmental  edu- 
cation effort.  It  should  prepare  a  summary 
of  Its  activities  and  recommendatlon.s  for 
inclusion  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1970. 

5.  Restructuring  the  Advisory  Council  on 

Environmental  Education 
An  BdvLsory  council  can  be  no  more  effec- 
tive than  the  program  it  serves  and  It,  too, 
must  have  adequate  resources  and  sufficient 
support  within  It*  agency  to  meet  its  objec- 
tives. Lil^e  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, the  Advisory  Council  has  been  beset 
with  delays.  Created  more  than  a  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Council  was  nat- 
urally unable  to  participate  fully  In  the 
flrst  year  of  grant  awards.  It  has  never  had 
Its  full  complement  of  21  members  as  called 
for  In  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  Council  ha.<!  sought  to  do 
Its  Job  as  effectively  as  possible  and  In  all 
instances  has  received  excellent  coopera- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation staff.  As  a  result  of  its  16  months 
experience,  the  Council  does  have  specific 
recommendations  we  believe  could  make  It 
a  more  effective  part  of  the  overall  environ- 
mental education  effort- 

1.  Reduction  in  membership  from  21  to 
15; 

2.  Election  of  the  Chairman  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council; 

3.  The  provision  of  regular  professional 
staff. 

6.  Full  staffing  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Education 
has  never  had  sufficient  staff  and  for  the 
past  year  has  not  even  had  the  fuU  com- 
plement of  staff  positions  assigned  to  it. 
Through  personal  observation  of  Office  ac- 
tivities, the  Council  finds  tJtiat  It  is  literally 
impossible  for  the  staff  to  keep  up  with 
the  dally  demands  on  their  time  and  resour- 
ces despite  the  dedication  of  personnel  veil- 
ing to  devote  evenings  and  weekends  to 
getting  the  job  done. 

In  addition  to  Its  own  considerable  work- 
load, the  staff  has  also  had  to  service  the 
needs  of  the  Council.  Although  members 
have  been  wllimg  to  make  their  own  travel 
and  meeting  arrangements  and  coc^>erate 
in  any  possible  way,  in  the  absence  of  reg- 
ular professional  staff  it  has  been  seriously 
hampered  in  fulfilling  its  own  legislative 
miandate. 

rV.    CONCLUSION 

In  three  State  of  the  Union  Messages  and 
three  Special  Messages  on  the  Environ- 
ment. President  Nlzon  has  spoken  of  the 
need  for  environmental  literacy,  new  values 
and  attitudes,  and  environmental  awaken- 
ing. At  the  time  of  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  CouncU  on  Environment*!  Quality  In 
1973,  the  Freeldent  stressed  the  importance 
of  both  formal  and  mformal  education  to 
prevent  the  environmental  movement  from 
becoming  elitist. 

The  Knvlrcmmental  Education  Act,  signed 
into  law  October  30,  1970,  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  to  address  the  environmental 
needs  of  ail  citizens.  It  was  widely  believed 


that  the  EnvUxjnmentol  Education  Act  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970  were  mutually  supportive  laws,  which 
read  together  provided  a  strategy  for  en- 
vironmental protection  Involving  standards 
monitoring,  enforcement,  evaluation  and 
dissemination  In  keeping  with  the  mandate 
of  Pi.  91-616  "...  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies,  and  support  of  activities 
designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance  ..." 

Environmental  education  has  received  litcp 
more  than  lip  service  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  are  nearly  as  far  from  achieve- 
ment of  Its  goals  as  we  were  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  original  legislation  three 
years  ago.  In  part  through  the  efforts  o*  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Education,  the  needs 
are  now  more  clearly  articulated  and  there  is 
.■stronger  public  support  for  an  educational 
effort  to  enhance  respect  for  the  quality  of 
life  and  to  provide  the  practical  tools  foren- 
vlronmental  problem -solving.  Although  the 
President  has  not  requested  additional  fund- 
ing for  environmental  education  due  to  the 
potential  expiration  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  on  June  30.  1973,  it  U  the  hope 
of  this  Council  that  the  Congress  wh.'ch  gave 
the  Act  life  will  let  It  continue  to  grow  and 
a.sslgn  it  to  an  Agency  which  will  conscien- 
tiously and  creatively  administer  it. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  environ- 
mental education  program  will  put  us  to  the 
ultimate  test:  Are  we  sufficiently  committed 
to  environmental  quality  to  match  our  re- 
sources with  our  rhetoric? 


V.   Appendices — Appendix   A — The   Environ - 

MENTAL    BDTJCATION    ACT 

( Public  Law  91-516,  91st  Congress,  H.R  18260 

October  30,  1970) 
An  act  to  authorize  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cation programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies,  and  support  of  activities, 
designed  to  enhance  environmental  qual- 
ity and  maintain  ecological  balance 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act". 

STATTMENT    OF    EINDINCS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
its  ecological  balance  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  strength  and  viuiity  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  and  is  In  part  due  to  poor  under- 
standmg  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
the  need  for  ecological  balance:  that  pres- 
ently there  do  not  exist  adequate  resources 
for  educating  and  Informing  citizens  in  these 
areas,  and  that  concerted  efforts  in  educating 
citizens  about  envtronmental  quality  and 
ecological  balance  are  therefore  necessary 

(b)  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  develc^ment  of  new  and 
Improved  curricula  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies,  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance:  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  such  curricula  In  model  educa- 
tional programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the  initi- 
ation and  maintenance  of  programs  in  en- 
vironmental education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels;  to  disseminate  currlcular 
materials  and  other  information  for  use  In 
educational  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; to  provide  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers, other  educational  personnel,  public 
service  personnel,  and  community,  labor,  and 
Industrial  and  business  ISMlers  and  em- 
ployees, and  gOTenuaent  employees  at  State, 
Federal,  and  local  levels;  to  proTlde  for  the 
planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study  centers: 
to   provide    for   oommunity   education   pro- 
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grams  on  preserving  and  enhancing  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintaining  ecological 
balance;  and  to  provide  for  the  prep>aratlon 
and  distribution  of  materials  by  mass  media 
m  dealing  with  the  environment  and  ecology. 

KWVIBON  MENTAL   EDUCATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Office  of  Education,  an  office  of  environ- 
mental education  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  "office")  which,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  through  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  (A)  the  administration  of  the 
program  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  and 
(B)  the  coordination  of  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  which  are  related  to  environ- 
mental education.  The  office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  that  prescribed  for  grade 
aS-17  in  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"environmental  education"  means  the  edu- 
cational process  dealing  with  man's  relation- 
ship with  his  natural  and  manmade  sur- 
roundings, and  includes  the  relation  of  popu- 
lation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and  de- 
pletion, conservation,  transportation,  tech- 
'  nology,  and  urban  and  rural  planning  to  the 
total  human  environment. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  regional  edu- 
cational research  organizations,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  (Including  libraries  and 
museums)  to  support  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  pilot  projects  designed  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  problems  of  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance,  except  that 
no  grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  non- 
profit agency,  organization  or  institution. 

(2)  F>unds  appropriated  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  such  activities  as — 

(A)  the  development  of  curricula  (includ- 
ing interdisciplliiary  curriciUa)  In  the  pres- 
ervatlan  and  entaancemeat  of  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  baiance; 

(B)  dissemination  at  information  relating 
to  such  cniTlcula  and  to  enTlronmental  edu- 
cation, generally; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and  local 
educatloual  agenoles.  for  the  support  of  en- 
vironmental education  programs  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  levels; 

(D)  preservlce  and  mservlce  trammg  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  feUowshlp  pro- 
grams, institutes,  workshops,  symposiums, 
and  seminars)  for  educational  personnel  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  In  subject  matter 
areas  associated  with  environmental  quality 
and  ecology,  and  for  public  aervioe  personnel, 
government  employees,  and  business,  labor, 
and  Industrial  lestders  and  employees; 

(B)  planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers; 

(P)  community  education  programs  on  en- 
vironmental quality,  including  special  pro- 
grams for  adults;  and 

(O)  preparation  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terials suitable  for  use  by  the  mass  media  in 
dealing  with  the  environment  and  ecology. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  effectlvenees  of 
any  such  activities,  whether  at  not  assisted 
under  tills  section. 

(3)  (A)  Financial  assistance  tmder  tills 
subsection  may  be  made  available  only  upon 
applicatton  to  the  Commissioner.  Applica- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  audi  time.  In  such  form,  and  ccm- 
talulng  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulaUoa  and  shaU  be 
approved  only  U  It — 

<i)  frovlctee  tbat  the  aottvitiee  and  serv- 


ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  under  the  supervision 
of,  the  applicant; 

(11)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the 
flrst  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  attaining  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(Hi)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  activities  intended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application; 

(iv)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  In  section  3,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds. 

(V)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Eissure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

(vi)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records,  and  for  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Commissioner,  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
ification of  such  reports. 

(B)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(C)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
plications. 

(4)  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  section,  other  than  those 
Involving  curriculum  development  dissemi- 
nation of  ciUTicular  materials,  and  evalua- 
tion, shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  its  operation,  including  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, unless  the  Commissioner  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  eidc^ted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  establishmg  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Federal  share  for  the  second  year 
shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum,  and  for  the 
third  year  40  per  centum.  Non-F^ederal  con- 
tributions may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 

(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Environmental  Education 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
one  member  as  Chairman.  The  ConncQ  shall 
ctmslst  of  persons  appointed  from  tbe  public 
and  private  sector  with  due  regard  to  their 
fitness,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  matters 
of,  but  not  limited  to,  academic,  scientific, 
medical,  legal,  resource  conservation  and  pro- 
duction, urban  and  regional  plannmg,  and 
information  media  activities  as  they  relate 
to  o\ir  society  and  affect  our  environment, 
and  shall  give  due  consideration  to  geograph- 
ical representation  In  the  appotatment  of 
such  members:  Provided,  howetter.  That  the 
CouncU  sbi^l  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
ecologlsts  and  three  students. 

(2)  The  CouncU  ahaU — 

(A)  advise  the  Commlsloner  and  the  office 
concerning  the  administration  of,  piepara- 
tion  of  general  rafulatlons  for,  and  operation 
of  programs  assisted  under  this  oectlon. 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  office 


with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pvtrsuant  to  subsection  (d)  among 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  ol 
subsection  (b)  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
approving  applications,  which  criteria  shall 
Insure  an  appropriate  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  approved  programs  and  projects 
throughcut  the  Nation; 

(  C  I  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  appli- 
cations and  ilacir  disposition:  and 

(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults thereof. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  with  relevant  jurisdiction, 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable  upon  request, 
render  technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, agencies  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  and  other  agencies  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  play  a  role  in  preserving  and 
enhancing  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance.  The  teclinical  assist- 
ance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  recipient 
agency  to  carry  on  education  programs  which 
are  related  to  environmental  quality  and 
ecological  balance. 

SMALL    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  3,  the  Commissioner, 
from  the  sums  appropriated,  shall  have  the 
authority  to  make  grants.  In  sums  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  annually,  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions such  as  citizens  groups,  volunteer  or- 
ganizations working  in  the  environmental 
field,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  for 
conducting  courses,  workshops,  seminars, 
symposiums,  institutes,  and  conferences, 
especially  for  adults  and  oommunity  groups 
(other  than  the  group  funded). 

(b)  Priority  shaU  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posals demonstrating  innovative  approaches 
to  environmental  education. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  require  evidence  that  the 
interested  organization  or  group  shall  have 
been  m  existence  one  year  prior  to  tbe  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  It  ShaU  submit  an  annual  report  on  Fed- 
eral funds  expended. 

(d)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to  the  essential  information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  Information. 

ADHUNXSraATION 

Sec.  6.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  puiyic  or  private  agency  or  institution 
m  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  m  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  The  Commissioner  shall  publish 
annually  a  list  and  description  of  projects 
supported  under  this  Act  and  shall  distribute 
such  list  and  description  to  Interested  edu- 
cational institutions,  citizens'  groups,  con- 
servation organizations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  Involved  m  enhancing 
environmental  quality  and  maintaining  eco- 
logical balance. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated «5 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30,  1872.  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LEGISI.ATIVE    HIBTOaT 

House  Report  No,  91-1362  (Comm.  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor) . 
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Senate    Report    No.    91-1184 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare) . 

CONGBCSSIONAL,     RXCORO,     Vol. 

Aug.  8,  considered  and  passed  Houfe.  Sept.  21 
considered  and  passed  Senate,  amended.  Oct. 
13,  House  concurred  in  Senate  a4>endment8 
with  an  amendment;  Senate  concurred  In 
House  anieiidment.  « 
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Reiion  and  State 


Proposals    Proposals 
submitted       lunded 


Dollars 

funded 

per  State 


1971 


S1972 


1973 


Total  appropriation... 2.000     ^,514        I  180 

Program  funds  l,  72ti      1,999        j  180 

Salaries  and  expenses 225       S  Aes  O) 

Advisory  council        _ »0      f    bO  bO 

4 

'  Oisbuisement  from  OHice  of  Education  sala4  and  eipense 
budjet.  1 

•'The  Advisory  Touncil  was  appointed  in  NovJmh"!  1971  5 
moj.  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1972.  j 

Appendix  C  I 

StJMMAKr  OF  GRANTS  IN  FISCAL  J  972 

Among  162  grant.s  totaling  $^999.040  00 
for  environmental  education  projects  an- 
nounced In  late  June  1972  by  UsTcommLi- 
sloner  of  Education.  Sidney  P.  Mafland.  Jr  . 
were  eleven  for  statewide  evaluatloi  and  dis- 
semination. I 

The  11  States  receiving  such  awards  In- 
cluded Alabama,  Colorado.  DLitrlci  of  Co- 
lumbia. Hawaii,  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Minnesota.  New  Hampshire,  NorSi  Caro- 
lina,   Texas,    and    Wisconsin.  T 

Most  of  the  162  were  made  undeqthe  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  (P.L.J91-516) , 
though  some  were  funded  under  I|l.  90-35 
(the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act)  and  one  was  awarded  undeiithe  Co- 
operative Research  Act  (PL  83-53l|.  Grants 
were  made  In  each  of  the  60  States  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  R^o,  and 
Micronesia. 

Range  of  awards,  based  on  pftllmlnary 
estimates  which  are  subject  to  negotiation. 
Is  $900  to  $60,000.  The  average  p#r  project 
18  $18,644,  while  the  median  aw»rd  Is  for 
$13,600.  \ 

A  breakdown  by  regions  and  States  Indl- 
catea  that  O.E.  Region  V  received  ftte  great- 
est c«8li  total,  $510,640.  and  had  t»  highest 
number  of  funded  proposals,  31  (Table  I). 
Among  Individual  states.  New  York  knd  Cali- 
fornia were  the  sources  of  the  laost  pro- 
posals (314  and  194,  respectively)^ received 
the  most  awards  (12  and  11).  and  tie  great- 
est cash  toUla    ($206,000   and  $2012250). 

TABLE  I:  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  ENVIRONMENTAL  |DUCATION 
AWARDS-NUMBER  OF  PROPOSALS  AND  Df^LARS  PER 
STATE  AND  REGION  ." 


Region  and  State 


Pronosals   Proposals 
submitted        funded 


Dollars 

funded 

per  State 


Ration  I : 

Massadiusetts 52  $  82  300 

Connecticut 47  4  61  900 

New  Hampshire 15  |  67  800 

Vermont 12  %  39000 

Maine 9  |  44.000 

Rhode  Island 5  |  14.000 

Dollars    funded    per  T 

rt»«n — I  309,000 

Region  If:  '• 

NewYorV 214  If  206.900 

New  Jersey 53  3  53,200 

Puerto  Rico 7  i  20,000 

JL 

Dollars    funded    per  :£ 

reeon 4.  280,100 

Region  III:  ■ 

Pennsylvania 76  7  172  000 

West  Virginia 11  1  12  500 

D****"™ 9  2  28.000 

Vir£inia 27  5  44  400 


Moolind 28  1          20.000 

District  ol  Columbia 32  6          87.750 

Dollars    funded    per 
rfgion  364  650 

Rejion  IV 

fo'iiia   47  5        124  000 

(^•o'fiia K  3          74  500 

Noith  Caiolina        ......  2$  ?          66  000 

t^*"""''* 17  2          23  500 

Alabama    26  ^          52  000 

Mi«i"ippi    16  I            8  000 

Tennessee             .   18  2          24  Onn 

South  Carolina      6  1           8,000 

Dollars  lunilcd  per  re- 
t'""  -^ 380  000 

Region  V 

Ohio                                 . .  52  4          %  SOO 

liHluna  23  7           81   800 

lllinms  24  7         1?7'44Q 

Minnesota  42  6          78  300 

Michigan       $2  2         67  OOO 

Wisconsin   39  5         59,500 

Dollais  funded  pet  re- 
f'""  510,540 

Rlc.oiiVI;  ~  " 

fe<3'  J7  3         49,200 

Louisiana     9  I          25  OOO 

'^"'ansa-,    3  ?          65  750 

Oklahoma  15  2           77  000 

Npw  Meiico  7  1          3/!  000 

Dollars  funded  per  re- 

Kio"  253. 950 
Region  VII 

Netiraska      $  1          18  000 

U"»  17  1           5,800 

Missouri 25  2          60  000 

•^Jn^s 6  1          11,000 

Dollars  funded  per  re- 
Pon 94.800 

Region  VIII:  ""^^ 

Colorado        3$  4        ]  39  000 

"'»'' «  1          13,600 

Wyoming 4  1           9  000 

South  Dakota &  1         28  000 

North  Dakota 12  2          34  000 

Montana    17  3          47.000 

Dollars  funded  per  re- 
810" - 268,600 

Region  IX:  ^ 

California 194  11       205,250 

N«vad» 9  1           5.500 

"»*»"----■-.- U  2          33.500 

Trust  Terrtlories .  1  1         25  500 

Ariwna 16  2         23:950 

Dollars  funded  per  re- 
«ion -^..^^^^^^^ 293,700 

Region  X: 

Washington 39  3        75  500 

Idaho 11  2          19  000 

O,™!?" 40  5          68,000 

Alasli" 11  2         85,700 

Dollars  funded  per  le- 
»on 248,200 


TABLE  II,  -FISCAL  YEAR  1972  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
AWARDS,  BY  CATEGORY,  AS  COMPARED  TO  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971  AWARDS 


Among  grants  of  particular   Interest  are: 

To  the  Center  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion of  Denver,  Colorado,  for  provision  of 
technical  aaslstance  to  State  environmental 
education  planning  groups; 

To  the  Center  for  Curriculum  Design  of 
Evanaton.  Illinois,  for  nationwide  dissemi- 
nation to  environmental  educators  through 
regional  workshops; 

Eleven  programs  directed  at  minority 
groups  (four  black,  four  Indian,  and  three 
Spanish -speaking) ; 

Eleven  awards  to  special  groups  and  In- 
stitutions (Ave  iK>pulatlon,  two  archltec- 
txiral.  and  four  museums); 

Thirty-one  applications  from  among  51 
Fiscal  Year  1971  grantees  reapplying  were 
funded. 

In  all,  33  awards  were  made  for  workshops, 
11  for  State  evaluation  and  dissemination, 
11  for  personnel  training,  25  for  community 
awareness,  66  for  Instruction  and  curricu- 
lum, and  16  for  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion  (Trade  II). 


Categoiies 

1972 
EE. 

awards. 

number 

of  awards 

1971 
EE. 

a»»ards, 

number 

ol  awards 

Type  A-  Workshops 

33 
11 

4 

4 
1  . 

1 
1 

36 

5 

1 
1 

Type  B:  Statewide  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination.,. 
Type  C    Pilot  projects. 
Personnel  training: 

(A)  Inservice  educational  personnel 

(B)  Inservice   noneducational   per- 

sonnel 

(C)  Preservice  education  personnel. 

(D)  Preservice  noneducational  per- 

sonnel 

(E)  GoveininenI  personnel 

1 

Total  peisonnel  Irani, r>g 

u 

4 

Community  awareness; 

(f)  School-conimuiiity  models 

(G)  Enviionmental  education  cen- 
ters 
(H)  Citizen  paiticipation  projects  .. 

1 

14 
10 

1 

6 
11 

Total  community  awareness 

25 

u 

Instruction  and  curriculum: 
(1)  Elementary      and      secondary 

programs 

(J)  Supplementary  materials 

(Kj)  Curriculum  development 

Including  Media  projects  (Kj)  .   . 

7 
18 
38 

3 

1 
1 

8 

Total  insliuction  and  curriculum.. 

Evaluation  and  dissemination: 
(L)  General  evaluation 
(M)  Dissemination:       Information 

dissemination          . 

(N)  Dissemination:        Intoimation 

clearinghouse   

66 

1 

12 
3 

10 

1 
0 
0 

Total  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion  

u 

1 

Grand  total 

162 

74 

Thirty-four  awards  were  made  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  eleven  of  them  pri- 
vate Institutions.  In  addition,  29  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  29  private  (or  other)  orga- 
nizations, and  26  private  environmental 
organizations  were  funded   (Table  III) . 

TABLE   III      FISCAL  YEAR   1972  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCA- 
TION   AWARDS,   BY   TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION   FUNDED 


Type  of  organuation 

Number 

of 

awards 

Dollars 
funded 

Institutes  ol  higher  education 

34 

29 

29 

11 

26 

7 

6 

4 

9 

4 
3 

599,900 

Private,  other 

Local  education  agencies 

497,  450 
486  000 

Private  educational  organization 

Private  environmental  organization 

Public  agencies  and  organizations 

State  education  agencies 

381,750 
376.  850 
194.940 
176  950 

Museums  .                                  

Community   colleges  vocational    educa- 
tion schools 

111,800 
87.300 

Piivate     elemenlary     and     secondary 

schools    

Public  libraries 

56.600 
29  500 

Total.  

162 

2,999,040 

Appendix  D 

schedult  of  advisory  councii-  activities 

December  3-6,  1971.  Full  Council — Orga- 
nizational Meeting,  Washington,  D.C. 

January  9-10,  1972,  Steering  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

February  6-8,  1972,  Full  Council  and 
Standing  Committees,   Washington,  D.C. 

April  13,   1972,  Dissemination  Committee. 

April  14-16,  1972,  Executive  Committee. 

April  16,  1972,  Congressional  Oversight 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

June  22-26,  1972,  Full  CouncU  and  Stand- 
ing Committees.  Host:  Minnesota  Environ- 
mental Science  Foundation. 

July  24,  1972,  Legislative  Review  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 
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September  29-October  1,  1972,  Full  Cotm- 
rll  and  Standing  Committees,  Washington, 
D.C. 

December  1,  1972,  Executive  Committee, 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

January  23-27,  1973,  Full  Council  and 
Pfandlng  Committees — Annual  Report  Prep- 
aration. Host:  National  Association  for  En- 
vironmental Education.  Miami,  Florida. 

March  30,  1973,  Executive  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

May  4-6.  1973,  Full  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  Washington,  DC. 


LiND.\  K  Lee, 
Washington.  DC.  April  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Ka^huigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Education,  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  and 
your  Subcommittee  for  your  diligent  efforts 
to  secure  passage  of  S,  1647,  extending  the 
Act  for  an  additional  three  years. 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  original  group 
have  been  polled  and  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  your  efiforts.  We  have  an  addi- 
tional request  that  the  text  of  our  Second 
Annual  Report,  dated  March  1973,  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  at  some 
point  as  it  contains  some  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  operation  and  staffing 
of  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  under  the 
new  Act. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  let 
us  know  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  at 
this  point  to  secure  prompt  approval  by 
the  House  of  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
to  assist  in  the  forthcoming  appropria- 
tions process.  We  are  unanimous  In  our 
belief  in  the  Importance  of  this  program 
and  the  Importance  of  its  continuation  and 
expansion. 

With  high  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  K.  Lee. 
Counsel,  National  Advisory  Council, 

on  Environmental  Education. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
understanding  of  both  the  amendment 
and  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  concur  with 
the  House  amendment  regarding  S.  1647, 
the  Environmental  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  ROMANIA,  BULGARIA,  AND 
THE  SOVIET  UNION—INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  returned,  after  an  official  leave 
of  absence,  from  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  at  Bucharest,  Romania, 
as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
following  which  I  made  two  visits  to 
Moscow  with  some  days  attendance  at 
the  Dartmouth  Vin  Conference  headed 
by  Norman  Cousins  and  Yuri  Zhukov  as 
cochairmen.  This  conference  is  one 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller  and  of  other  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  Soviet-American  relations, 
with  discussions  on  problems  of  the 
economy, 

I  had  one  2-hour  meeting  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev,  and  also 
a  meeting  with  the  heads  of  the  two 


Hou.ses  of  the  Russian  Congress,  and  with 
a  number  of  other  parliamentarians. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  my  reac- 
tions and  what  was  discussed  with  these 
gentlemen. 

I  found  particularly  interesting  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Georgii  Arbatov, 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Desk  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
with  Mr.  Yuri  Zhukov,  who  is  perhaps 
the  best-known  commentator  and  jour- 
nalist in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

I  had  a  number  of  newspaper,  radio, 
and  television  intei-views  in  the  course  of 
these  visits. 

The  discussions  were  ver^^  useful, 
touching  on  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity and  mutual  national  interest,  re- 
duction of  tensions,  progress  in  the  SALT 
talks,  trade,  emigration  policies  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  trade 
bill,  and  many  other  topics. 

I  think  the  trip  was  most  useful  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  had  this  rather 
unusual  opportunity. 

I  also  had  the  very  great  pleasure  to 
talk  with  President  Nicolae  Ceausecu 
of  Romania,  and  with  Mr.  Emil  Bod- 
naraf,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of 
States, 

I  also  met  with  some  officials  in  Bul- 
garia, so  that  I  believe  we  got  a  very  good 
overview  of  some  of  the  major  problems 
with  which  East  and  West  are  currently 
concerned  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned. 

As  I  say,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
later. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire>  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


PENTAGON    MANAGEMENT 
INNOVATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  in  my  series  of  speeches  on 
what  is  right  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  discussed  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  great  strides  In  im- 
proving the  strategic  capability  of  the 
United  States.  The  addition  of  the  Mln- 
uteman  and  Poseidon  missile  systems 
to  our  nuclear  arsenal  have  provided  us 
with  the  world's  most  devastating  mili- 
tary force.  Improvements  in  other  high 
technological  areas  are  producing  similar 
results. 

Today,  however,  there  is  another  issue 
of  military  improvement  and  excellence  I 
would  like  to  address,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  management  innovation  in 
the  Defense  Department.  Judging  by  the 
past  15  years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  faced  and  solved  more  management 
problems  with  greater  success  than  any 
business  in  the  world.  I  have  criticized 
the  Defense  Department  before  and  I 
will  do  so  again  and  vigorously.  But  in  all 
fairness,  they  have  done  well  in  many 
respects  and  deserve  credit  for  it. 

It  is  reassuring  to  look  back  at  the 
enormous  problems  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  solved  by  wise  management 
and    sound    decisionmaking,    especially 


.•since  the  mood  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  pessimistic  and  critical  of  all  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies.  A  review  of  past 
and  present  defense  management  pro- 
prams  will  quickly  show  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress. 

In  the  late  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
"New  Look."  tlie  emphasis  was  on  sti-ate- 
gic  nuclear  weapons  and  httle  atteiition 
was  given  to  general  purpose  forces.  The 
lingering  effects  of  the  massive  retalia- 
uon  dortiine  had  a  detrimental  imprct 
o;i  '.!.c   ijrcparedness  of   the  Armv   and 

Land  and  sea  fighting  capability  was 
sacrificed  for  over-reliance  on  nuclear 
technology-.  Due  to  budgetaiT  limita- 
tions, tactical  forces  were  at  a  low  level 
of  effectiveness.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, management  decisions  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  prompted 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  firepower, 
mobility,  support,  and  communications 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Starting  with  a  ground  force  Army 
equipped  with  obsolete  World  War  II 
arms  such  as  the  M-1  rifle,  tube-type 
artillery,  womout  vehicles,  and  a  pre- 
occupation with  nuclear  warfare,  the 
Army  has  rapidly  upgraded  its  capabil- 
ity. 

Helicopters  are  now  utilized  on  a  scale 
unduplicated  by  any  other  countr>'  in 
the  world  for  combat  and  general  trans- 
portation. They  can  support  troops  in 
the  field  with  aerial  firepower  and  attack 
enemy  armor  units. 

The  U.S.  M-60  tank  with  its  recent 
modifications  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  Even  though  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  developing  a  newer  tank  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  the  basic  M-60  vari- 
ants have  been  found  to  be  superb  imder 
many  different  conditions.  A  new  family 
of  artillery  pieces  with  vastly  improved 
ammunition  have  been  procured  and  de- 
ployed with  U.S.  units  around  the  world. 
Most  recently  a  new  series  of  antitank 
weapons,  the  LAW,  Dragon,  and  TOW 
are  replacing  the  older  bazookas  and 
recoilless  rifles.  If  these  weapons  prove 
out,  they  could  dramatically  change 
ground  combat  tactics,  especially  for 
Europe  where  the  United  States  faces  a 
substantial  number  of  Soviet  and  East- 
em  bloc  tanks. 

A  highly  diversified  family  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  ranging  from  the  155- 
millimeter  artillery  through  Persh- 
ing to  the  latest  Lance  missile  cur- 
rently is  available.  These  weapons  are 
stationed  in  Allied  countries  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Far  East.  While  the  utility  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  is  subject  to 
various  interpretations,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  provided  the  back- 
bone to  the  United  States-European  de- 
fense and  are  a  continuing  source  of 
corcern  to  U.S.S.R. 

The  Navy  faced  a  similar  problem  of 
preparedness.  Essentially,  the  Navy  was 
operating  with  the  same  ships  in  1957 
as  were  available  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Since  then  the  Navy  has  made 
extensive  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  sub- 
marines. Nuclear  powerplants,  though 
more  costly,  enable  ships  to  have  almost 
unlimited  endurance  and  of  course  are 
less  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy. 
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Antisubmarine  capabilities  are  im- 
mensely better  than  the  predecessors. 
With  underwater  listening  devices 
positioned  at  strategic  locations  and 
with  other  iiighly  sophisticated  pro- 
grams, we  have  greater  confidence  about 
Soviet  submarine  programs,  deployment 
patterns,  and  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  only  appro- 
priate for  us,  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
cerned— and  should  be  concerned — with 
the  Soviet  increase  in  the  strength  of 
their  submarines,  to  note  that  our  anti- 
submarine capability  has  increased  and 
improved  as  sharply  at  it  has,  and  it  is 
something   that   has   tK>t   been   widely 
enough  commented  upon  or  appreciated. 
We  are  also  making  extensive  use  of 
surfaoe-to-Eir,   surface-to-sur£iM%,   sur- 
face-to-subsurface   and    subsurface-to- 
siirface  guided  missiles.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  deterrent  we  hfive  from 
the  air,  the  deterrent  was  have  from  the 
ground,  and  the  deterrent  we  have  from 
submarines  in  missiles  that  are<  capable 
of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  vi^th  fan- 
tastic destructive  capability  anyi^here  in 
the  world.  These  new  systems  iare  de- 
ployed on  surface  vessels  and  subtnarlnes 
and  provide  a  wide  range  of  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities. 

The  fleet  air  power  of  the  U^.  Navy 
Is  without  challenge  in  the  worli  There 
are  no  foreign  carrier  based  aircilXt  that 
can  compare  with  the  superb  andp-eliab.c 
P-4  or  the  follow-on  more  esttiensive 
F-14. 

We  recognize  that  in  terms  of  fdrcraf  t 
carriers  caf»abihty,  we  are  in  a  dlass  by 
ourselves.  The  Soviet  Union  h^  none, 
and  no  other  country  in  the  wci-ld  has 
any,  except  some  of  the  old  aircraft  car- 
riers who  have  provided  for  theni|  While 
it  is  claimed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  (jlvelop- 
ing  aircraft  carriers,  it  is  too  oft«  over- 
looked at  these  are  not  catap^t-type 
vessels  and  therefore  can  operate  only 
with  a  fraction  of  the  capabilityi  of  the 
U.S.  aircraft  force.  It  seems  thak  they 
may  be  developing  one  or  two,  ^d  we 
have  15  attack  carriers  in  placi  right 
now.  ) 

Developments  such  as  the  hy<irofoils 
and  surface  effects  shif>s  could  mit  the 
Navy  on  the  threshold  of  a  newjera  in 
naval  warfare  if  these  vessels  livi  up  to 
their  expectations  and  do  not  hi^^e  sig 
niflcant  cost  overruns. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  critl^m  of 
various  people  in  the  Navy.  Thire  has 
been  some  criticism  of  Admiral  Zt^walt, 
for  example,  but  it  should  be  adcS^  that 
he  has  enforced  a  new  energetif  man- 
agement policy  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Navy  meeting  personnel  challeniis  head 
on  and  with  positive  effects.        I 

In  1857.  the  Air  Force  concentiited  on 
the  strategic  retaliatltm  role  and  flighted 
tactical  roles  and  missions.  | 

The  "100"  series  of  supersonic  |lrcraft 
was  Just  coming  into  the  inventofy.  Now 
the  Improved  F-4  supply  greyly  en- 
hanced CMiPability  including  impitive  ord- 
nance loads  and  more  versatilityi 

Strategic  airUft  was  in  its  InMncy  In 
1957.  All  aircraft  were  propellorldriven. 
The  C-130  was  Just  becoming  available. 
The  force  today  Is  composed  o4  ail  jet 

aircraft  including  the  efficient  C^141 a 

big  cargo-carrying  plane — and  tie  spe- 
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cial  purpose  C-5A,  which  can  deliver  out- 
size eqxUpment  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  have  twice  as  many  as  the  Air  Force 
said  in  their  report  that  they  needed.  We 
have  a  more  responsive  force  and  greater 
life  capacity  than  any  similar  unit  in  the 
world.  This  is  why  I  say  that  we  have 
the  most  mobile  force  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  one  with  an  amazing  and  tre- 
mendously improved  and  increased  fire 
power. 

One  of  the  most  revolutionay  develop- 
ments has  been  the  emergence  of  the 
"smart  bombs"  which  enable  a  single 
weapon  to  destroy  targets  previously  Im- 
mune to  carpet  bombing.  Interdiction 
capability  with  the  A-7  and  F-lll  is  sig- 
luhcantly  better  than  in  prior  years. 

TTie  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
force  structure  of  the  United  States  can 
be  attributed  to  the  new  management 
techniques  now  in  existence.  To  begin 
with.  Congress  plays  a  much  more  active 
role  in  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  and  in  overseeing  programs. 

In  the  late  1950's,  the  individual  serv- 
ices prepared  their  own  budgets  in  isola- 
tion from  the  others  and  with  little 
integration  of  national  pohcy  or  priori- 
ties. Total  program  costs  were  not  esti- 
mated with  regularity  or  precision, 
interservice  rivalry  often  resulted  in 
unbalanced  national  prc^rams. 

A  few  short  years  later,  vast  improve- 
ments had  been  made  by  increasing  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  formative  stages  of  budget  allocation 
to  the  services  and  by  an  improvement 
in  legislative  oversight.  A  planning-pro- 
graming-budgetlng  cycle  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  Secretary  and  the 
services.  Roles  and  missions  have  been 
sorted  out  so  that  the  harmful  effects 
of  Interservice  rivalry  have  been  mini- 
mized. The  use  of  systems  analysis  has 
provided  a  new  tool  for  making  rational 
judgments  among  alternatives. 

Procurement  pracUces,  though  still 
flawed,  may  be  Improving  if  more  than 
lip  service  is  given  techniques  such  as 
the  use  of  milestones  and  incremental 
funding,  designing  to  cost,  hl-lo  weapon 
mixes,  use  of  prototypes,  hardware  com- 
petition, reduction  of  gold  plating,  and 
the  use  of  Independent  operational  test 
and  evaluation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  R 
Schlesinger,  has  indicated  a  determina- 
tion to  cut  out  waste  such  as  unnecessary 
support  costs  and  the  overstafflng  in 
headquarters.  The  Army  has  taken  the 
lead  by  dissolving  several  headquarters 
and  transferring  personnel  from  staff 
jobs  to  combat  positions.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  other  services  will  follow  the 
same  path. 

One  of  the  most  Important  manage- 
ment changes  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Establishment  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Army  and  the  equal  opportunity  in 
theory  now  given  to  minorities  in  the 
military.  The  grand  experiment  appears 
to  be  working,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  current  positive  thinking  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  will  not  only 
work,  but  work  well. 

Being  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  is  no  longer  a  second-class  citizen 
role.  Compensation  for  the  lower  and 


middle  ranks  has  been  raised  to  be  com- 
parable with  civilian  employment.  The 
conditions  of  military  life  have  Improved 
year  by  year.  When  coupled  with  the 
enlightened  thinking  with  regard  to  per- 
sonnel policies,  such  as  Instituted  by 
Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  military  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  attractive  career  for 
ambitious  and  patriotic  young  Americans. 
In  short,  the  Defense  Department  has 
provided  our  country  with  a  imique 
broad  spectrum  of  military  capability 
able  to  defend  us  from  attack  and  oper- 
ate effectively  throughout  the  world  if 
need  be.  This  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  extraordinary  man- 
agement innovations. 

Many  of  the  Innovations  have  been 
urged  by  Congress  on  a  sometimes  re- 
luctant Pentagon. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  expect  to 
continue  to  criticize  the  mihtary  inten- 
.sively  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past. 
The  fact  that  our  military  is  so  power- 
ful, as  I  have  indicated  today.  Is  another 
argument  why  I  think  we  can  with  con- 
fidence reduce  the  fat,  waste,  and  re- 
dundancy and  reduce  some  of  the  pro- 
posals for  excessive  military  spending 
that  have  confronted  us,  without  fearing 
that  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  power 
of  our  mUitary  force  below  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  convinced,  as  the 
head  of  the  Air  Force  has  said,  that  we 
have  the  most  powerful  Air  Force  in  the 
world,  without  any  question;  and  I  think 
we  have  the  most  powerful  Navy,  without 
any  question.  We  have  an  Army  that  has 
the  mobility  and  the  firepower  to  meet 
the  enemy  on  equal  terms. 

We  have  a  nuclear  power  that  is  over- 
whelming. When  one  considers  the 
MIRV'ing  of  our  weapons  system,  this  Is 
particularly  true. 

TAXES  AND  CONTROI.S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
remaining  minute  or  so  that  I  have  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  that 
was  printed  yesterday  hi  the  New  York 
Times  relating  to  taxes  and  controls.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Mullaney,  an  economic  commentator  of 
great  ability.  I  would  like  to  read  into  ■ 
the  Record  a  part  of  what  he  said  be- 
cause later  on  today,  I  understand,  about 
3  or  3:30,  the  wage  and  price  stabiliza- 
tion bill  will  be  before  the  Senate  and 
we  will  decide  whether  to  renew  controls 
that  are  to  expire  in  the  next  couple  of 
days.  The  article  states  In  part: 

For  various  reasona.  wage-price  controls 
have  not  been  working,  especlaUy  since  the 
shift  to  phase  III  in  January,  1973,  and 
ought  to  be  acuttled  so  that  the  free  market 
can  operate  again  without  the  restrictive 
hameas  that  has  exacerbated  supply  prob- 
lems— one  of  the  roots  of  the  present  hor- 
rendovis  double-digit  Inflation  trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  looking  fonvard 
to  the  debate  on  the  proposal  to  extend 
standby  powers  to  the  President.  I  am 
going  to  be  one  of  those  who  strongly 
opposes  doing  so.  I  think  we  have  a  clear 
record  of  failures  under  controls.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  to  continue  controls 
In  view  of  the  experience  we  have  had. 
I  think  there  are  alternatives  to  meet  the 
kind  of  Inflation  we  have,  heavUy  con- 
centrated In  energy  and  food.  We  can- 
not expect  to  control  Inflation  by  price 
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and  wage  controls  when  we  have  an  ir- 
responsible attitude  toward  spending 
and  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clash  on  Taxes  and  Controls 
(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 

Ai'.other  classic  confrontation  may  be 
erupting  between  the  Congress  and  an  in- 
cumbent Administration  over  national  eco- 
nomic policies  In  this  era  of  high  Inflation 
and  Increasing  employment — or  It  may  all 
turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  political  maneu- 
vermg  keyed  to  next  November's  elections. 

The  potential  clash,  which  has  been  slm- 
erlng  for  some  months  with  the  growth  of 
public  furor  over  the  Intolerable  level  of 
prices,  burst  Into  the  open  last  week  when  a 
large  number  of  Senate  Democrats  Indicated 
they  favored  a  last-minute  reprieve  for  some 
form  of  the  economic-controls  program, 
scheduled  to  expire  completely  two  c'.ays 
hence.  At  the  same  time,  more  vocal  sup- 
port for  a  tax  reduction  was  forthcoming 
from  some  legislators. 

Both  proposals  seem  highly  Inadvisable  in 
the  present  atmosphere  and  probably  are 
doomed  to  defeat,  though  anything  can  hap- 
pen when  tensions  run  so  high  as  they  are 
now  over  the  unrelenting  upward  march  of 
prices  and  services. 

For  various  reasons,  wage-price  controls 
have  not  been  working,  especially  since  the 
shift  to  Phase  3  in  January,  1973,  and  ought 
to  be  scuttled  so  that  the  free  market  can 
operate  again  without  the  restrictive  har- 
ness tliat  has  exacerbated  supply  problems — 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  present  horrendous 
double-digit  Inflation  trend. 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  cut  should  also  be 
consigned  quickly  to  the  Inactive  file  because 
It  Is  precisely  the  wrong  medicine  for  an  In- 
flatlon-rldden  economy  at  this  time.  It  would 
serve  to  Intensify  the  Inflation  problem  with- 
out according  any  real  benefits  for  the  hard- 
pressed  American  public. 

While  a  tax  cut  may  seem  enticing  on 
humane  grounds  to  provide  financial  relief, 
chiefly  for  the  low-income  group.  It  would 
really  be  a  cruel  illusion.  It  would  tend  to 
create  bigger  deficits  In  the  Federal  budget 
than  now  envisioned  and  reinforce  the  in- 
flationary pressures  In  the  economy  that  take 
so  much  out  of  everyone's  pocketbook. 

Even  If  a  tax  reduction  were  appropriate. 
it  probably  would  be  some  time  before  It 
could  wend  Its  way  through  the  legislative 
mill  and  would  arrive  on  the  scene  when, 
hopefully,  the  economy  is  on  an  upward  path 
again  and  inflation  Is  receding  from  Its  cur- 
rent elevated  level. 

In  any  event,  the  slowness  of  the  Con- 
gressional procedure  for  any  action  on  taxes 
illustrates  again  the  need  for  more  flexible 
tax  policies  and  a  streamlined  procedure  for 
making  changes. 

In  the  judgment  of  most  economists,  a  re- 
versal of  current  economic  trends  should  be 
underway  soon — certainly  during  the  second 
half  of  this  year — albeit  slowly. 

Their  optimism  for  an  Imminent  turn- 
around la  based  on  many  factors:  the  end  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  fewer  shortages  of 
aericultural  products  and  other  materials, 
the  basic  strength  of  over-all  consumer  de- 
mand, the  capital-spending  boom  by  busi- 
ness and  a  diminished  Inflationary  effect 
from  the  dollar  devaluations  In  the  last 
three  years. 

The  economy  has  not  been  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  demand  but  rather  from  tnade- 
(luate  supplies.  The  latter  slttiation  seems 


well  on  the  road  to  significant  Improvement 
and  should  not  be  complicated  by  a  new  In- 
jection of  stimulus  from  the  tax  area  that 
would  tend  to  raise  demand  for  so  many 
goods. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
$6-bllUon  of  potential  additional  consumer 
spending  is  being  pumped  Into  the  economy 
at  the  moment  with  refunds  to  the  public 
from    the    over-withheld    taxes   last    year. 

The  principal  objective  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy  should  be  control  of  inflation. 
It  has  become  a  pernicious  disease  that 
threatens  the  stability  of  our  Important 
thrift  institutions,  many  lines  of  business, 
our  whole  financial  system  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  everyone. 

As  economist  Alan  Greenspan  put  It  the 
other  day:  "We  can't  afford  to  fiddle  around 
and  tolerate  high  inflation  any  longer.  Vi'e 
have  run  out  of  time  and  have  got  to  tackle 
that  problem  right  now  If  we  are  to  bring 
the  rate  down  to  any  meaningful,  table 
If  ,'el  by  1976  or  1977.  Unlike  other  countries. 
we  have  our  Important  thrift  institutions 
with  over  $300-blllion  In  mortgages  that  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  the  impact  of  inflation 
and  are  already  subject  to  disintermedla- 
tion." 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  outflow 
of  funds  from  the  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  Insurance  com- 
panies now  going  on  because  Interest  rates 
are  so  high  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  A 
weakening  of  such  thrift  Institutions  could 
have  devastating  effects  on  homebuildlng 
and  home  buying,  where  a  recovery  had 
been  counted  upon  this  year  as  one  of  the 
major  props  for  an  economic  rebound. 

What  Is  clearly  needed  now  is  a  firm  rein 
on  monetary  growth  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  on  spending  by  the  Government.  This  is 
apparently  the  only  real  solution — the  clas- 
sical one — that  has  been  stressed  in  many 
periods  of  inflation,  but  It  never  seems  to  be 
applied  long  enough  or  vigorously  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  work. 

It  is  also  Imperative  that  the  nation  have 
the  benefit  of  better  statesmanship  from  the 
business  world  In  the  way  of  moderate  price 
increases  when  controls  die.  And  from  labor 
in  its  wage  demands.  The  economy,  hobbled 
by  lower  production,  higher  costs  and  the 
biggest  decline  in  worker  productivity  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year  since  1947, 
desperately  needs  to  avoid  further  cost- 
push  pressures. 

The  Fed,  of  course,  has  a  particularly 
difficult  role  to  fill.  It  must  keep  money  tight 
but  not  so  terribly  restrictive  that  it  pushes 
Interest  rates  significantly  higher  and  thus 
aborts  the  economic  recovery  that  most 
economists  are  anticipating  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year. 

It  was  certainly  clear  last  week  that  the 
Fed  mtends  to  be  tough.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Its 
chairman.  Indicated  an  iron-willed  deter- 
mination to  come  to  grips  with  the  Inflation 
problem  at  a  news  conference  last  Monday. 
Then  the  central  bank  let  It  be  known  that 
it  will  roll  over  its  bUls  at  the  average  price 
that  the  market  Itself  sets  Instead  of  ac- 
tively submitting  its  bids.  Then,  on  Wednes- 
day, it  pushed  the  discoimt  rate  up  Vi  point 
to  a  record  high  of  8  per  cent. 

Those  three  developments  attest  to  the 
Fed's  willingness  to  take  stlll-hlgher  Inter- 
est rates  In  the  effort  to  dampen  Inflation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  prlmt  bank  rates  and 
other  Interest  rates  have  been  rising  to  new 
peaks  too.  How  much  further  will  they  all 
go?  And  how  long  will  the  Fed  tolerate  ris- 
ings rates  and  run  the  risk  of  so  mtich  tur- 
moil in  the  financial  markets,  housing  and 
Industry  In  general? 

The  Fed's  role  must  be  accompanied — 
and  helped — by  restraint  on  spending  by 
the  Government. 

Although    the    Nixon   Administration    re- 


mains confident  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  In  the  year  ending  June  30  will  be 
held  down  close  to  the  $4.66-bUlion  esti- 
mated earlier,  some  other  analysts  are  skep- 
tical. They  believe  the  red  ink  will  turn  out 
to  be  somev.hat  greater  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  in  the  next  one  beginning  July  1. 
The  predicted  deficit  for  the  1975  fiscal  year 
had  been  *9  4-billion. 

After  the  first  nine  months  of  the  cvir- 
rent  fiscal  year,  the  Treasury's  deficit  stof^d 
at  more  than  SlS-billion,  but  officials  are 
hopeful  that  tax  collections  this  month  and 
in  June  will  lower  the  deficit  closer  to  the 
original  e.-^timate  That  could  turn  out  to  b? 
excessively  optimistic  If  the  economy  does 
not  soon  develope  considerably  more  bour.ce. 

The  present  frightening  and  ominously 
threatening  inflation  course  must  be 
changed  promptly  and  resolutely,  lest  it  lead 
to  tragic  consequences.  And  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  unrelaxed  dis- 
cipline on  spending  and  monetary  matters 
in  the  Congress,  within  the  Administra- 
tion and  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  nation 
can  ill  afford  political  solutions  to  Us  mas- 
sive cionomlc  problems. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONVENE 
AT  10  A.M.  ON  TUESDAY,  APRIL  30. 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  tlie  hour  for  convening  tomorrow 
been  set? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  been  set  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
first  2  hours  tomorrow  will  be  set  aside 
for  statements  in  connection  with  a  Na- 
tional Day  for  Prayer.  Am  I  correct? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12  o'- 
clock noon  tomorrow  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
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ate  resume  consideration  of  t^e  unfin 
i5hed  business. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  fcro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  sc  ordered. 
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SENATOR  JAVITS-  CONSTi4jCTIVE 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  MO  \E  RE- 
SPONSIBLE   CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presld  nt.  last 
Saturday  the  Senator  from  N<  w  York 
I  Mr.  Javits)  spoke  at  a  Rlpon  Confer- 
ence Society  In  New  York  City  ^  here  he 
made  a  series  of  refreshing,  inx  ovative. 
and  responsible  suggestions  as  to  how 
Congress  Itself  might  carry  out  Its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  In  a  coru  tructive 
way. 

Senator  Javits  did  not  prop<  se  that 
Congress    become    more    effecCve    by 
merely  taking  back  power  that  nmny  feel 
the  Executive  has  been   given  lor  has 
usurped  from  Congress.  Instead  pe  sug 
gested  a  series  of  means  by  whi 
gress  can  do  far  more  with  its 
institutions  plus  a  few  changes, 
it  can  do  its  job  properly. 

After  citing  the  passage  of 
powers  bill  and  the  new  budget 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Y 
posed  that: 

First.  The  President  report  e_ 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implemi 
passed  by  Congress,  and  that  h 
answer  questions  proffered  on  t. 
ject  by  congressional  committeei 
Second.   The   Speaker  of    th 
reply  for  Congress  at  a  joint  , 
the  state  of  the  Union  message 
constructive  proposals  on  what 
be  done. 

Third.  Congress  by  resolution 
whether  it  is  "satisned"  or  '  _ 
with  respect  to  executive  action 

ment  recently  passed  congressio.^. „. 

Fourth.  Congress  establish  lejlslative 
liaison  oversight  offices  to  see  td  it  tliat 
executive  agencies  carry  out  tha  will  of 
Congress.  j 

Fifth.  Each  House  strengthen  jts  rules 
to  require  complete  disclosure  o\  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  Members  ani  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  | 

Sixth.  Congress  strengthen  thfe  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  to  ertiourage 
more  disclosure  and  that  it  delie  with 
more  precision  the  term  "national  secu- 
rity" so  that  that  term  is  not  phased. 

Finally  seventh,  that  Congress 
the  use  of  electronic  surveilla 
prohibit  all  wiretaps  without  co 

Many  of  these  proposed  refo.. 
on  the  experience  we  have  ha, 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Thi 
dent  is  required  to  submit  his 
economic  report.  Congress  hole 
ings,  listens  to  members  of  the  e. 
branch,  calls  in  outside  experts,  a. 
makes  its  own  report  on  the  ec 
This  has  worked  well. 

The  Senator  from  New  York 
posing  similar   action   with   re 
other  fields.  He  is  proposing 
Congress  stronger  but  to  do  it  ,-.*.v,„. 
limiting  the  authority  and  pow^r  the 
President  now  has.  T 

These  are  most  constructive  prfposals 
to  help  fulfill  Congress  resixinsisilitles 
and  obligations  under  the  ConstEution. 
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I  commend  them  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  speech  "Build- 
ing National  Institutions  for  the  Fu- 
ture" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BtirLDiNC  National  Institutions  ron  thk 
Future 
I  By  .rAcoB  K    Javits) 
An  opportunity  to  address  the  Rlpon  So- 
ciety   would    alway.s   be    welcome    to    a    Re- 
publican who  has  long  been  a.s.sfx:lated  with 
the   party's   progressive    tradition.    But    this 
particular    occa.sion    bears    slgnincantly    on 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Your  conference  theme  Is  Build- 
ing /OT  the  Futurr;  and  that's  my  theme  too 
I    feel   strongly   that   In   order   to   provide   a 
solid   foundation   for   that  future,   we  must 
apply  the  sometimes  painful  lessons  of  the 
past    to   the   decisions    we   make    about    the 
way  we  wish  to  govern  ourselves  todny  and 
tomorrow. 

During  these  last  months  we  have  seen 
the  Investigating  powers  of  Congress  gather 
force.  'We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  an 
impeachment  inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of 
the  President  of  the  United  .States.  The 
daily  headlines  focus  on  the  drama  of  today 
and  the  consequences  to  be  anticipated 
tomorrow. 

But  the  bu.slnpss  of  government  will  con- 
tinue; and  I  believe  that  even  as  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry  draws  to  Its  conclusion. 
we  must  take  the  Hrst  steps  that  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  tragedies  in  the 
future.  We  must  break  new  ground — find 
new  ■ways  to  establish  Congress  .solidly  in  Its 
constitutional  role  as  the  maker  of  law  and 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

I  have  served  for  twenty-six  years  in  the 
Congress,  first  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  then  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  am  a  man  of  the  Congress  Whatever  I 
have  accomplished  In  public  life  has  taken 
place  within  that  body  and  I  believe  that  It 
Is  potentially  the  highest  expression  of 
whafs  right  about  the  American  political 
process. 

But,  for  a  full  generation,  circumstances 
have  been  such  as  to  cause  Congress  to  ac- 
quiesce In  the  gradual  loss  of  Its  powers  and 
to  surrender  many  of  Its  responsibilities.  We 
have  been  too  ready  .  .  .  even  too  wUllng  .  .  . 
to  delegate  the  people's  representation  .  .  . 
that  which  could  not  be  delegated,  to  sur- 
render that  which  we  had  no  right  to  sur- 
render. 

For  the  past  thirty  j-ears.  the  pressures  of 
world  war  and  international  depression 
the  presence  of  Instant  communication,  the 
potential  for  atomic  destruction,  caused  us 
to  abandon  much  of  our  authority  to  the 
President  o*  the  United  States.  It  is  almost 
embarrMslng  to  recognize  that  In  an  era  In 
which  the  United  States  has  struggled 
against  brutal  toUlltarlanlsm,  we  have 
lodged  of  our  own  free  wlU  more  power  In  a 
single  Individual  than  does  any  other  system 
of  government  that  functions  today!  The 
time  has  come  to  restore  the  balance. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  to 
revitalize  democratic  Institutions  and  con- 
stitutional processes.  The  Impact  of  Presi- 
dential war  and  the  Watergate  scandals  has 
forced  us  to  reassess  the  direction  in  which 
we  have  been  moving  for  the  three  decades 
since  World  War  U;  that  capacity  for  reas- 
sessment U  at  the  heart  of  the  country's 
finest  tradition.  We  can  be  proud  to  be  citi- 
zens of  a  Republic  in  wblcti  the  first  order 
of  public  business  is  to  see  to  It  that  all  men 
are  subject  to  ttxe  processes  of  law,  whatever 
the  co«t  in  personal  embarrassment  and 
discomfort. 


I  don't  know  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world  where  the  people  would  Insist  on  a 
thoroughgoing  examination  of  wrongdoing 
in  the  highest  places,  such  as  the  one  we'r» 
going  through  nov.  We  DO  Insist  on  it  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  worth  of  our  in- 
sUtutlons  hinges  on  the  faith  of  the  people 
that  each  one  o/  us  is  subject  equally  to  law. 
But  even  as  we  undergo  this  grand  in- 
quest .  .  and  make  no  mistake  .  .  .  EVERY 
American  is  undergoing  It  .  .  .  we  must  look 
at  some  of  the  root  causes  of  our  troubles 
apd  amend  our  rules  if  we  are  to  avoid  them 
in  the  future.  If  we  have  come  close  to  tlie 
extinction  of  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  our  failure 
to  care  for  our  Institutions,  we  must  RE- 
STORE the  authority  by  our  willingness  to 
lake  the  necessary  risks  to  reesUbllsh  its 
Ipgltimacy. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  system  of 
government  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  enables 
us  to  examine  and  rectify  past  errors 
•Althout  desirojlng  the  political  process  or 
the  constitutional  framework  which  serves 
freedom.  I  am  convinced,  in  fact,  that  we  can 
strengthen  that  process  by  reading  the  Con- 
stitution m  the  light  of  the  past  and  apply- 
ing it  In  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future. 

Watergate,  Its  moral  Implications  aside, 
was  a  symptom  of  political  decadence.  Lord 
Acton  s  aphorism  that  "power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely,"  applied 
lo  tlio  enormous  powers  of  the  Presidency,  is 
as  valid  today  as  It  was  then.  For  Congress 
unwilling  to  accept  risk-taking  re.spon- 
siblllty  has  been  much  too  weak  for  the 

past  thirty  years  and  far  too  often  It  has 
been  even  impotent  In  asserting  Its  will 
against  executive  encroachment.  I  believe 
also  that  the  price  we  have  paid  has  been 
far  too  high.  The  death  and  maiming  of 
tens  of  thou-sand.s  of  our  young  In  Viet  Nam. 
the  Watergate  scandals  and  the  shadow  of 
impeachment  are  expressions  of  an  almn<:t 
grotesque  imbalance  of  power.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  In  the  future  what  Senator  Buckley 
has  called  the  -crisis  of  the  regime"  we  must 
effectively  restore  the  Constitution  to  the 
center  of  our  Institutions. 

I  believe  that  even  as  the  turmoil  of  Wa- 
tergate reaches  a  climax,  even  as  the  head- 
lines proclaim  congressional  unpopularity, 
congressional  Ineptitude,  congressional  fear 
Congress  has  beyun  to  restart  a  constitu- 
tional balance  of  its  own  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power. 

Historians  of  the  future  will  mark.  I  feel 
the  passage  of  the  War  Powers  Resolutions 
of  1973  over  the  President's  veto,  as  the  first 
step  in  the  Congress'  reassertion  of  consti- 
tutional power.  I  take  great  satisfaction  in 
having  authored  that  resoluUon.  for  it  put 
the  stamp  of  the  twentieth  century  on  the 
coustltuUonal  directive  that  the  United 
States  wUl  make  war  only  when  Congres.s 
authorises  war.  For  too  many  years  Presi- 
dents Ignored  that  requirement  and  Con- 
Kress  acquiesced  in  the  emasculation  of 
iU  authority.  In  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution we  regained  the  power  over  war 
and  at  the  same  time  reasserted  the 
inviolability  of  the  Constitution  Wlih 
thU  veto  override  the  InstltuUonal  struc- 
tures of  Congress  have  begun  to  work.  We 
have  begun  to  harness  our  resources,  to  as- 
sert ourselves  as  the  supreme  lawmakuiL- 
body  of  the  land. 

For  too  long  we  In  Congress  tended  to 
take  our  cues  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  We  waited  ...  if  not  for 
InstrucUon  then  certainly  for  direction;  and 
the  direction  was  weU  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing dlcUUon.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 
was  the  first  step  on  a  long  road  back. 

But  Congress  must,  if  it  Is  to  be  an  ef- 
fecUve  Instrument  of  government,  recapture 
Ali,  of  the  powers  It  has  permitted  to  atro- 
phy for  at  least  a  generation. 
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The  Budget  Control  Bill,  now  in  confer- 
ence, can  be  yet  another  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Pw  It  will  assure  us  of  a  rational 
mstnmient  whereby  we  can  know  how  much 
money  is  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment before  we  plan  Its  expenditure.  Ade- 
quate congressional  staffing  and  computer- 
ization will  enable  us  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  budgeting  and  appropriating  much 
more  efficiently. 

A  number  of  other  reforms  in  the  way  we 
do  congressional  business  are  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization.  The  sooner 
we  pass  them  the  better.  I  contend,  however, 
that  we  must  do  more ! 

Article  1,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution  di- 
rects that  "all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  ALL  legislative  powers,  not 
SOME.  And  what  role  does  the  President 
have  when  it  comes  to  the  law?  In  Article 
2,  Section  3  the  Constitution  directs  that 
"he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully exceuted."  Again  .  .  .  ALL,  not  just 
SOME. 

But  what  have  we  seen  over  the  years? 
The  President,  as  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, delivers  a  State  of  the  Union  mess- 
age In  which  he  outlines  a  legislative  pro- 
-am. He  follows  up  that  message  with  a 
series  of  specific  legislative  proposals.  His 
representatives  articulate  the  Executive 
Branch's  conception  of  what  laws  are  neces- 
sary. "Hie  Chief  Executive  himself  discusses 
his  legislative  proposals  In  press  confer- 
ences. On  occasion  he  chastises  Congress  for 
not  considering  or  passing  his  legislation. 
Congress  responds  .  .  .  either  pKJSltlvely  or 
negatively  .  .  .  but  It  R&3PONDS  ...  It 
rarely,  as  an  Institution,  INITIATES.  That 
Is  not  the  way  the  machinery  was  supposed 
to  work  and  It  Is  not  the  way  it  SHOULD 
wx>rk. 

Presidential  initiative  Is  sound  enough  .  .  . 
constltutlonaUy  appropriate.  But  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  requires 
congressional  passivity.  Rather,  Congress  is 
required  to  exercise  "all  legislative  powers." 
I  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  extra-constitutional  di- 
mensions that  have  slipped  into  the  way  we 
govern  ourselves.  It  Is  time  to  dismantle 
those  that  are  undemocratic  and  to  add 
some  others  that  will  help  to  restore  con- 
gressional power.  For  this  is  no  battle  of  the 
polltlclsins.  Congreseional  power  is  people 
power.  The  536  men  and  women  who  sit  In 
the  House  and  Senate  are  closer  to  their 
constituents  and  more  responsive  to  their 
wishes  on  a  day-to-day  basis  that  the  single 
man  or  woman  who  may  sit  In  the  White 
House. 

In  our  time  we  have  arrived  at  a  situation 
In  which  governnient  decisions  have  assumed 
a  central  role  In  the  lives  of  the  American 
people.  The  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  asstire  maximum  employment,  fight 
Inflation,  decide  on  war  and  peace,  these  and 
a  thousand  things  more,  afiect  each  of  the 
over  200  million  of  us,  more  Intimately  than 
the  Constitution  makers  could  possibly  have 
envisioned. 

In  the  age  of  the  communications  revolu- 
tion, government  decisions  are  transmitted 
Instantly.  The  business  of  government  Is  de- 
scribed In  detail  and  the  communications 
media  look  for  ways  to  transmit  their  in- 
formation more  effectlTely  .  .  .  with  most 
drama,  with  most  symbolic  weight.  Thus  .  .  . 
tha  President  as  Monarch  ...  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief ...  as  the  symbol  of  nation- 
hood. Some  of  this  U  natural  and  to  the 
good.  But  to  the  degree  that  it  has  encour- 
aged excemve  power  in  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernmeat  ...  to  the  degre*  tliat  it  has  stimu- 
lated a  beUof  in  one  nun  as  th*  embodiment 
of  tha  nattoa  ...  wo  hare  all  suffered:  the 
Congraaa.  the  Presidency  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  the 
people. 

The  State  of  the  Union  message  was  con- 


ceived as  a  meeting  of  colleagues,  during 
which  one  person  transmitted  his  views  to  a 
group  of  people  with  equivalent  responsi- 
bilities. What  we  have  transmitted  by  tele- 
vision tube  in  the  State  of  the  Union,  how- 
ever, is  .  .  .  quite  simply  .  .  .  the  visual 
equivalent  of  the  "message  from  the  tlirone." 

Wlio  can  blame  Presidents  for  seeing  them- 
selves as  monarchs?  Who  can  blame  Senators 
and  Representatives  for  paying  court?  They 
see  the  Image  of  those  roles  in  the  stlU 
photographs  and  the  news  accounts  projected 
daily  and  hourly  round  the  world.  They  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  In  the  rlche.st,  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  and  the  drama 
of  the  individual  who  wields  its  executive 
power  is  played  out  in  a  larger-than-life 
pageant  .  .  .  whether  It  be  in  the  Kremlin 
or  at  the  Great  Wall  of  China  or  .  .  .  alas,  at 
Watergate. 

As  the  Presidential  figure  grows  In  gran- 
deur .  .  .  the  congressional  presence  dimin- 
ishes even  in  Its  vision  of  itself.  The  Republic 
takes  oil  the  trappings  of  empire  and  the  Sen- 
ators pay  court  to  the  great  elected  Caesar. 
1 1  is  time  to  temper  the  drama.  It  Is  time 
f:>T  the  interaction  of  equals. 

I  propose  that  a  series  of  measures  be 
considered  as  an  overall  legislative  design  to 
make  Congress  do  the  work  it  is  obligated  to 
do  and  to  assure  that  the  Executive  Branch 
is  responsive  to  its  constitutional  obligations 
and  also  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  by 
that  Constitution.  I  propose  that  Congress 
reestablish  Itself  as  a  truly  coordinate  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns  I 
shall  Introduce  with  other  Senators  legisla- 
tion designed  to  assure  the  reform  of  national 
institutions,  a  National  Institutions  Act  to 
assvire  that  Congress  takes  the  initiative  in 
establishing  the  legislative  needs  of  the  coun- 
try; that  the  President  and  his  agents  are 
encouraged  to  see  to  their  constitutional 
obligations  "that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted"; and  that  executive  accountability  for 
that  execution  of  the  laws  U  rendered  Into 
reality. 

/  propose.  (1).  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sh&U  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  implement 
laws  and  resolutions  passed  by  Congress  dur- 
ing Its  last  session;  that  he  and  the  heads  of 
the  Executive  Departments — ^the  Secretaries 
of  the  Cabinet — shall  respond  to  questions 
proffered  by  a  Joint  Select  Committee  chosen 
by  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

/  propose.  (3),  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  In  an  equivalent  Joint  session, 
to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage with  a  Congressional  State  of  the  Union 
message;  that  such  reply  be  based  on  a  con- 
gressional resolution  that  Is  to  Include  a 
congressional  assessment  of  legiaiatlve  pri- 
orities and  a  statement  of  Intent  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  Congress  wlU  deal  with 
those  priorities;  that  such  reply  Include  con- 
gressional recommendations  to  the  President 
as  to  suc^  action  which  be  might  take  to  deal 
with  the  specific  national  agenda  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress. 

/  propose,  (3) ,  that  Congress  shall  vote  It- 
self "satisfied"  or  "unsatisfied"  with  regard 
to  executive  action  In  Implementing  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress;  that  a  TOte  of  "unsatis- 
fied" shall  be  accompanied  by  a  resolution 
directing  such  steps  as  are  Ziecessary  to 
comply   with  congressional   design. 

I  propose,  (4),  that  Congress  establish  by 
law  legislative  liaison  oversight  offices  within 
each  Congressional  committee  'to  serve  as  a 
continuing  link  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  ofllces  over  which  the  conmilttee  has 
legislative  oversight  analogous  to  the  liaison 
offices  of  the  respective  gov«mment  depart- 
ments with  the  Congress.  These  new  offices 
will  Implement  cx>ngresBlonal  intent  as  to 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  and  will 


serve  £-.3  the  relevant  committee's  arm  In  its 
efforts  to  see  that  such  legislation  Is  effec- 
tively transmuted  into  functioning  law  and 
regulation. 

/  propose.  (5),  that  each  house  of  Con- 
gress strengthen  its  rules  so  as  to  requm- 
complete  disclosure  of  tiie  ftnanclal  assets 
and  liabilities  cf  each  member  and  candidate 
for  membership  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  in- 
come tax  Information  relevaiit  to  the  public 
business.  In  addition,  the  same  disclosure 
rules  should  apply  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  candidates  for  those  offices 
that  each  house  clarify  its  rules  on  the  usi 
of  material  aflecling  national  security;  tlia^ 
Conj,it?3  itself  enact  legislation  to  define 
v.ith  precision  the  frrm  'national  securliy" 
nnd  set  standards  for  the  classification  and 
declassification    of    government    document'. 

/  propose.  (6),  that  Congress  strengtiien 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  encourage 
more  complete  disclosure  and  DISSEMINA- 
TION of  all  information  relating  to  govern- 
ment activity  that  is  not  circumscril>ed  fcy 
ne'v  guidelines  embracing  precisely  defined 
coi^sideratlon  of  national  security. 

/  propose,  (7).  that  Congress  prohibit  the 
iise  of  electronic  surveillance,  pirohlblt  all 
wiretaps  without  covirt  order:  that  Congres.< 
protect  the  right  of  privacy,  so  cherished  b\ 
Americans,  which  has  recently  been  thre;^!- 
ened  by  increased  use  of  computers,  data 
banks  and  the  exchange  of  confidential  in- 
formation within  the  government. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  proposals  are 
far-reaching  and  controversial.  They  go  to 
the  very  essentials  of  the  way  we  govern 
ourselves. 

But.  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  essentials. 

Some  will  note  the  element  of  risk;  that 
the  ultimate  effect  of  these  measures  will 
be  determined  only  by  long  application. 

I  believe  that  we  are  about  to  celebrate 
two  hundred  years  of  risk-taking  on  behalf 
of  great  achievement,  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Republic  is  worthy  of  risk. 

Others  will  contend  that  these  proposals 
appear  to  shift  the  balance  of  governmen- 
tal power  from  the  Presidency  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  however,  that  these  meas- 
ures only  restore  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses to  that  state  In  which  they  were  In- 
tended to  function;  and  that  If  we  are  to 
sur\'lve  and  prosper  as  a  Republic,  Congress 
must  reassume  its  role  as  a  co-equal  brancti 
of  government. 

By  reforming  our  institutions  today  we 
fchall  save  them  tomorrow. 

In  his  recent  book.  The  Anguish  of 
Change,  public  opinion  analyst  Louis  Har- 
ris •wrote  that  "the  public  is  far  more  so- 
phisticated, far  more  concerned,  and  far 
more  advanced,  than  the  leadership  be- 
lieved." Harris  said  that  although  nhere 
were  those  who  admitted  no  fiaws  In  the 
system  .  .  .  the  shape  of  the  future  deeply 
concerned  and  would  be  shaped  by  the  85 
per  cent  who  wanted  DESPERATELY  to  find 
orderly  change.  The  changes  they  wanted 
were  not  always  clearly  spelled  out.  It  was 
always  easier  to  say  what  was  ■«Tong  than 
how  to  right  It.  People  were  convinced  how- 
ever that  change  COULD  be  found." 

I  believe  that  Lou  Harris  is  right  about 
the  sophistication  and  the  concern  of  the 
American  people;  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  right  about  the  need 
for  orderly  change.  Let  us  begin  to  make 
those  changes  In  the  way  we  govern  our- 
selves. Let  us  begin  to  build  for  the  future 
.  .  .  now. 


THE  CHALLENGES  OP  ECONOMIC 
DECONTROL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1, 
the  economy  will  lie  free  again  for  the 
first  time  In  more  than  2*/2  j'cars.  This 
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new  freedom  cannot  be  allow^  to  go  to 
our  heads;  It  is  the  signal  not  f^r  an  eco- 
nomic free-for-all  but  for  a  tew  com- 
mitment by  American  business^nd  labor 
to  responsible  economic  behaTior. 

Iwo-digit  inflation.  Eustronotnical  in- 
terest rates,  and  danger  of  a  rial  reces- 
sion and  plummeting  productivity  are 
sjgi.als  of  an  econonii-  in  deej^  trouble. 
There  are  no  sjpiple,  quick  solutions — 
no  instant  snacks  to  pop  off  th^  shelf  to 
satisfy  this  Nation's  craving  forcconomic 
stability.  Extension  of  the  wfege-price 
controls,  or  quickie  tax  cuts  jti*  will  not 
do  the  Job.  f 

Although  I  regret  this  has  i>ecome  a 
partisan  issue.  I  strenuously!  disagree 
with  those  on  the  other  side  oE  the  aisle 
who  propose  a  tax  cut.  That  Would  be 
disastrous  in  feeding  the  fires  hi  infla- 
tion. Our  need  now  is  for  a  total  national 
commitment  to  restraint  and  Responsi- 
ble action.  } 

Businesses  must  exercise  prejitest  re- 
straint   in    price    increases.    Ti^e    long- 
awaited  price  "bubble"  that  is  widely  ex- 
pected   to   result   from   price   decontrol 
should  be  taken  not  as  an  Inevitable  fact 
to  be  borne  with  forbearance, 
challenge.  I  suggest  to  America 
try  that  an  appropriate  measun 
cess  in  the  next  few  quarters  m 
health  of  proflt-and-loss  statem 
the    extent    to    which    compai 
stabilize  and  even  reduce  prices 
products. 

The  standard  of  achievement  for 
union  leadership  for  the  next  [several 
quarters  should  not  be  how  much  tUusory 
new  "spending  power"  they  cai^bring 
back  to  their  members  as  a  r  suit  of 
wage  bargaining.  Instead,  it  sh  »uld  be 
wage  packages  that  reflect  real  iroduc- 
tlvity  performance. 

Productivity  poses  a  special  ch  aienge. 
Tlie  drop  in  GNP  in  the  flrst  qu  xter  in 
part  accounted  for  a  drop  of  5.5  >ercent 
In  national  productivity.  ProActlvity 
growth  rates  are  the  most  esseaial  in- 
gredient In  a  nation's  economlcThealth. 
They  are  the  base  on  which  n  al  eco- 
nomic growth,  price  stability,  ar  i  wage 
increases  rest. 

I  call  on  American  business  an  1  labor 
to  join  now  in  creating  prod  ictlvlty 
councils  to  operate  on  the  plant  l  oor.  In 
plant  after  plant,  throughout  Ar  lerican 
industry  to  increase  efficiency,  i  roduc- 
tivlty  and  irmovation.  Labor  sho  ild  re- 
ceive directly  the  rewards  of  ir^reased 
productivity  through  productlvlt;  bonus 
and  profit  sharing  plans.  Informs  ;lon  on 
creating  such  councils  is  readily  a^  ailable 
from  the  National  Commission  c  n  Pro- 
ductivity. Many  companies  have  jxperi- 
mented  with  them.  They  must  lecome 
the  norm  In  American  industry,  lot  the 
exception. 

The  day  when  organized  lalisr  de- 
mands more  and  gives  less  must  eAd.  The 
day  when  management  does  nd  resist 
cost  Increases  and  merely  passes  t  lem  on 
to  the  consumer  in  higher  pric«  must 
also  end.  ] 

The  coming  months  hold  a  I  special 
challenge  for  this  country's  political 
leaders.  We  must  avoid  the  tematatlons 
of  neatly  packaged,  fast  "Golitions." 
Wage-price  controls  should  not  ie  con- 
tinued in  any  form.  We  must  piirtlcu- 
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larly  make  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  entering  just  another 
"phase"  of  economic  freedom,  perhaps 
to  be  followed  not  so  far  down  the  road 
by  another  period  of  controls.  The  great 
danger  In  this  would  be  to  cause  price 
and  wage  incrt'a.ses  in  anticipation  of  a 
new  "phase"  of  control.  Wc  have  get  to 
make  clear  that  we  are  scuttling  manda- 
tory controls  for  the  longer  term  Only 
if  we  do  .so  can  we  prevent  continued  de- 
s'atilizing  wage  and  price  behavior 

V.'e  are  all  in  this  together.  Thoush 
wc  face  very  rough  economic  times,  there 
are  signs  of  hope.  The  unrm; ioyment 
rate  has  slightly  dechned.  The  toughest 
pha.se  of  the  energy  crisis  is  past  without 
having  done  ciippling  harm  to  the  econ- 
omy. Busness  investment  is  strong  and 
will  provide  the  productive  ba.se  on  which 
new  .stability  can  rest.  The  best  respon.se 
now  is  a  united  commitment  to  responsi- 
ble behavior,  and  a  new  dedication  to 
cooperative  hibor  management  efforts  to 
create  an  up.surge  in  the  productivity  in 
this  counto's  human  and  material 
resources. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
to  our  beloved  majority  leader  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  debate  which 
we  will  begin  this  afternoon  on  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. The  effect  of  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress today,  at  this  late  hour,  can  be  to 
stimulate  organized  lalwr  to  get  wages 
up,  and  industry  to  raise  prices,  before 
controls  are  reimposed. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  come  to 
a  decision,  and  come  to  it  decisively.  Con- 
trols have  been  disastrous  in  the  past. 
Look  what  happened  when  we  tried  to 
freeze  meat  prices.  Look  at  the  crippling 
impact  on  domestic  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials. The  effect  of  controls  has  been 
seriously  to  weaken  the  basic  functioning 
of  this  economy. 

We  should  learn  from  experience.  If 
we  put  controls  aside  and  rely  on  labor 
and  management  to  exercise  restraint — 
restraint  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  labor 
and  management — we  can  return  to  sta- 
bility and  a  free  market.  We  need  stabil- 
ity to  stop  the  ravenous  inflation  that  is 
eating  away  at  the  life  savings  and  dilut- 
ing the  incomes  of  so  many  American 
families. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  sug- 
gested, but  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
series  of  questions,  and  all  I  want  in  re- 
turn is  a  yes  or  no  answer. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  3  months  of  this  calendar 
year,  a  rate  of  inflation  exists  today  of 
14.5  percent? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Ji«r.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  rate  of  Inflation  has  de- 
creased during  the  present  month  of 
April? 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  Is  no  indication  of 
that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  the 
dollar  at  the  present  time,  just  today,  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  overseas  since 
November  last? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  true  that  there 
has  been  a  5.5  percent  decrease  in  the 


productivity  of  the  American  worker 
over  the  past  quarter? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true— thi.s 
is  an  encouraging  sign— that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  has  decreased  from  .5  •> 
percent  to  5.1  percent? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  It  has  re- 
mained relatively  .stable  at  that  figure 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  stock  market  today?  Is  it  up  or 
down?  Before  the  Senator  answer?  I 
own  no  stocks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  stock  market  is  net 
well  today.  The  price-earnings  ratio  to- 
day is  8  or  9  times  on  the  leading  indices, 
iis  aguinst  14  or  15  times  a  year  ago.  The 
slock  market  for  every  widow,  orphan 
family,  everyone  who  owns  stocks.  ha.s 
been  di.sastrous  in  this  past  year 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  What  is  the  prime 
ra'pof  interest? 

Mr.  PERCY.  At  one  bani  it  is  11  per- 
cent. In  most  oUiers  it  is  lO'a  to  lO^^ 
percent,  but  the  tendency  is  up  rather 
than  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
at  midnight  tomorrow  all  controls  will  go 
off.  What  the  Muskle-Johnston-Steven- 
son  proposal  seeks  to  do  is  to  set  up  a 
standby  price  control  responsibility 
which  would  be  administered  by  the 
President  or  by  an  agency  which  he  des- 
ignated, or  by  both. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  allege 
that  this  Is  a  political  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats.  I  deny  that  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how.  Tlie  point  is  not  to  shift 
the  bmden  to  the  President  because  he  is 
one  man  who  can  operate  responsibly 
whereas  535  in  the  Congress  cannot  but 
the  flgures  have  been  laid  out,  the  story 
is  stark.  Inflation  is  here,  and  we  do  face 
a  crisis.  Perhaps  this  coimtry  Is  in  a  re- 
cession at  the  moment.  I  do  not  know 
but  if  we  are  not.  we  are  very  close  to  it' 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions raised  succinctly  and  to  the  point 
I  think  they  carry  a  lot  of  weight  because 
of  the  outside  business  experience  which 
the  Senator  from  minols  has  had  as 
president  of  BeU  and  Howell,  one  of  the 
big  business  concerns  in  this  country  and 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield  for  just  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  true  that  during  this 
period  of  highest  inflation,  highest  in- 
terest rates,  rampant  inflation,  one 
might  say,  we  have  had  a  full  panoply 
of  controls  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 

enforced  by  the  administration 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  its  ability  ■> 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  point  out 
that  when  the  administration  put  in 
controls  for  the  flrst  time,  the  inflation 
rate  was  around  4  percent,  as  I  recall. 
Tomorrow,  at  midnight,  all  controls  go 
off,  including  health  services,  construc- 
tion industries,  and  others,  and.  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposal  to  be  ofTered.  they 
would  be  on  a  standby  baals  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  to 
proceed  in  the  future  to  keep  a  tight  lid 
under  the  controls. 
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Now,  business  proflts  have  been 
exorbitant  in  some  fields.  Labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  restrained  over  the 
past  2  years.  It  is  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. I  understand  it  wants  con- 
trols off.  Business  wants  controls  off.  But 
I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  people.  After 
all.  what  is  the  retiree,  the  fellow  living 
on  a  fixed  salary,  going  to  do  with  his 
fixed  income  with  the  present  14.5  in- 
flation rate,  which  is  still  rising? 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
available  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  get  2  minutes  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  is  not.  the 

Senator  from  Vermont  can  be  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 

speak  on  my  time,  but  I  hope  we  can 

get 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  moiiiing  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  5  minutes  and  that  the  time 
be  allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  wlU  ask  my  ques- 
tions first,  and  then  if  there  are  2  minutes 
left.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

How  does  the  rate  of  inflation  in  this 
cotmtry  over  the  past  few  months  com- 
pare with  the  rate  of  Inflation  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  impression  is  that  the 
rate  of  Inflation  in  America  since  World 
War  n  has  been  under  that  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations,  but  in  the  last  period 
of  3  months  we  have  jumped  ahead  of 
almost  all  other  industrialised  nations. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  My  information  may  be 
different,  but  how  does  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  this  country  compare  with  that 
of  France,  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan? 
Have  we  zoomed  ahead  of  them? 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  the  last  few  months, 
we  have  been  actually  running  a  close 
second  to  all  other  industrialiied  na- 
tions— if  not  the  flrst.  Some  have  been 
up  to  19  percent. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   How   about  Japan?   Is 

there  more  inflation,  percentagewise,  in 

Japan  than  in  the  United  States  today? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Inflation  in  Japan  is  nm- 

nlng  as  high  as  30  percent  at  present. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  you  say  there  is 
more  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  today  than  in  Japan?  I  do  not 
have  the  flgures.  But  I  understand  that 
the  United  States  is  not  alone  in  a  some- 
what unfavorable  economic  situation.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  also  troubled. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Anyone  would  know,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  even  though  misery  does 
love  company,  we  can  take  little  com- 
fort In  saying  that,  relatively  speaking, 
it  Is  not  so  bad  for  us  compared  with 
other  countries. 

We  all  know  how  ruinous  Inflation  Is. 
The  Senator  hlmaeif  aaked  how  people 
on  a  retirement  Incoine  propose  to  live 
>vlth  a  15-percent  decreMe  tn  real  bay- 
ing power. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  will  live  OK  with  what  I 
have  paid  for 

Mr.  PERCY.  Very  few  Americans, 
particularly  politicians,  are  as  frugal  as 
is  our  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  President 
would  be  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
situation  than  the  Congress.  Is  that  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  share  the  responsibihty.  Con- 
gress must  take  its  share.  But  most 
certainly  this,  and  previous  administra- 
tions, have  not  been  free  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  amendment 
that  I  understand  will  be  offered  later 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  other  Senators  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  a  strong  economy 
would  be  transferred  to  the  President.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  whole  burden  will  be  put  on  the  back 
of  the  President,  and  he  will  be  damned 
if  he  does  and  damned  if  he  does  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  if  we  do  not  do 
this,  we  do  nothing.  Is  it  worse  to  do 
something,  or  worse  to  do  nothing 
and  thus  allow  inflation  to  zoom  through 
the  roof? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  could  have  the  remain- 
ing time  reserved  from  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  he  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inflation  is  becoming  a 
very  difficult  problem  for  the  President 
and  will  be  very  difficult  for  future 
Presidents,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  could  not  be  much 
worse  than  it  has  been.  We  have  had 
wage  and  price  controls  and  will  have 
them  right  up  until  midnight  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  "stick  in  the 
closet"  has  not  been  used. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  has  been  used  in  a 
variety  of  fashions,  in  phases  I,  n,  ni, 
and  rv.  Including  two  "freeEes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  no,  not 
after  phase  n  was  prematurely  lifted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Wage  and  price  controls 
may  have  worked  for  a  very  limited 
period  of  time,  but  then  they  h«w>^iTr>fi 
grossly  unfair.  Labor  and  management 
have  become  ingenious  in  finding  ways 
to  get  around  them,  and  the  ccntroUers 
were  notable  to  deal  with  all  of  the  rami- 
fications of  controls  on  an  economy  as 
giant  as  ours. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  S«iator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  another  5 
minutes  be  added  to  the  morning  hour, 
because  this  debate  is  most  Interesting! 
We  are  talking  about  a  most  interesting 
domestic  pr<*lem,  one  which  affects  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  citizens. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  oxlered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Whose  closet  is  the  stick  la? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  talking 
about  the  President's  comment  that 
there  was  a  "stick  in  the  closet"  and  that 
he  would  use  it  in  phases  m  and  IV.  The 
stick  was  not  used;  therefore,  we  can- 
not say  that  we  have  had  controls  and 
that  they  do  not  work  and  will  not  work 
if  properly  used. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  controls  if  the  free 
market  forces  can  operate  properly  and 
freely.  However,  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  v,e  have  controls  and  that  they  have 
not  worked.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  they  have  not  worked  because 
the  "stick  in  the  closet"  was  not  brought 
out  of  the  closet  and  used  to  make  them 
work. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  The  stick  has  been 
used.  We  went  all  the  way  in  some  sec- 
tors. We  froze  meat  prices,  for  example 
Then  we  came  back  and  froze  them  again 
for  a  period  of  60  to  90  days.  The  result 
was  utter  disaster:  shortages,  reduced 
production,  emptied  supermarket  shelves. 
Beef  producers  are  still  struggling  to  ad- 
just to  the  dislocations  of  that  un- 
fortunate action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  at  first 
the  controls  worked  admirably,  begin- 
ning in  November  1971,  through  1972. 
and  into  January  1973.  They  were  then 
prematurely  lifted  by  the  administration. 
Why  should  they  not  have  been  retained? 
If  they  had  been  retained,  perhaps  there 
would  not  have  been  the  inflationarj- 
situation  we  now  have. 

Once  they  were  lifted,  however,  phase 
in  came  on,  and  for  a  period  of  some 
months  the  administration  dawdled  and 
tarried  and  dragged  its  feet  while  prices 
shot  upward.  Then  came  phase  rv.  There 
was  that  "stick  in  the  closet '  which  the 
President  said  he  would  use.  However. 
the  closet  door  has  never  been  opened. 
The  stick  might  have  worked.  Perhaps 
controls  would  still  be  effective  If  they 
had  been  applied  properly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
must  realize  that  the  orders  received  by 
the  machine  tool  industry,  which  Is  per- 
haps the  best  indicator  of  our  general 
economy  have  reached  an  alltlme  high. 

I  ask  to  have  Inserted  here  reports 
from  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  setting 
forth  the  favorable  machine  to<d  order 
situations. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

(PYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Apr.  29,    1974  J 
Machine  Tool  Ordees  Sceced  47  PiacsNr  in 
March— Bookings,     at     «32aj     Miujon, 
Hit     High;     Demand     Tro31    Acto     Pro- 
ducers Is  Cited 

Maclxine  tool  orders  lu  March  ooared  to 
record  levels,  47%  above  Februarys  strong 
performAnce  and  30  r.  higher  than  March 
1978.  Builders  of  these  key  capital  goods  re- 
port contlnaed  strong  orders  in  April. 

Buoyed  by  a  spate  of  orders  from  auto  pro- 
dooers  tot  equljjtnent  to  producM  ntr>»ii  en- 
gines, March  machine  tool  t>oaklQ^  totalMl 
SSBA  minion,  the  highest  monthly  totai 
since  the  National  MarTilne  Tool  Bulldats' 
AseortatloB  began  Iceeplng  combined  cutting 
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and  forming-type  machine  tool  records  in 
1956.  February  orders  totaled  9219M  million 
and  March  1973'8  total  was  »247.5  nillllon. 

April  orders  probably  wont  eqfUal  the 
March  total,  some  Industry  executives  say. 
but  they  will  equal  or  exceed  the  Dtlatlveiy 
strong  Older  pace  of  previous  moniis.  And 
the  outlook  for  coming  months  appears  fa- 
vorable, they  add.  \ 

Mai:h  orders  for  lathes,  milling  nr^ichines. 
boring  mills,  machining  centers,  irinders 
and  ether  machines  to  shape  metal  by  cut- 
ting rose  to  $255.8  million,  up  47* "  from 
•  171.4  million  in  February  and  up  5m,  from 
the  $170.8  million  of  March  1973.  the  iasocla- 
tlon  reported.  ] 

Orders  for  metal-forming  presses  ail^  other 
machines  to  .•-hape  metal  with  pres^ire  to- 
taled $67  million  last  month,  a  46';  gaji  from 
February's  $45  8  million,  but  13  .  befcw  the 
$76.7  million  of  the  year -earlier  morih.  the 
association  said.  t 

USED    MACHINES    SET    RECORD      j 

Following  the  same  pattern.  Marc^  sales 
of  uaed  machine  tools  act  a  third  airaight 
record,  the  Machinery  Dealers  Natlo»al  As- 
sociation, another  trade  group.  sal<&^8ales 
of  used  machines  rose  8.4 '«   from  pjiruary 


Co«np«ritJv«  net  new  Ofders   for   melalcullini 
machin*s : 

DonMstic ^ 

Foreifn ""I"". .Ill" 

Total.... 
3-montti  total  tor  1974,  J599.350.0O0,  (w  1973 
$42«,000,000. 

MtUlformlng  machint  orders: 

DotiMstic 

Foreign 


and  32  t    from  the  year -earlier  mouth,  the 
association  said. 

"Customers  and  dealers  alike  are  having 
an  awfully  tough  time  finding  late-model 
machine  tools."  says  Samuel  H.  Lohn.  presi- 
dent of  Lohn  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  "Most 
of  the  dealers  I  know  are  spending  more 
than  half  of  their  lime  in  locating  ma- 
chinery." 

Buyers  of  new  machine  tools  are  also  hav- 
ing a  harder  time  because  most  machine 
tool  builders  have  b.irklojrs  thnt  will  keep 
them  busy  thron-^h  the  rest  of  1974  Walts 
of  more  than  a  year  for  major  machines 
aren't  uncommon. 

The  efforts  of  auto  makers  to  expand  small- 
oar  production  were  responsible  for  most  of 
the  order  bulge  in  March,  machine  tool  pro- 
ducers say.  The  Chevrolet  and  Pontlac  dlvl- 
slons  of  General  Motors  Corp  ,  and  American 
Motors  Corp.  all  placed  substantial  orders 
for  equipment  to  increase  small-engine  ca- 
pacity. Some  orders  for  equipment  to  make 
manifolds,  bearings  and  other  accessories 
carried  over  into  April,  the  machine  tool 
builders  report. 

But  the  basic  strength  In  the  machine  tool 
industry  is  much  broader  than  these  small - 
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car  programs.  Cross  Co.,  Fraaer.  Mich  for 
Instance,  reports  "quite  a  bit  of  farm  equip- 
ment business,"  as  weU  as  automotive.  F 
Jos.  Lamb  Co.,  'Warren,  Mich.,  received  order.s 
from  off-the-road  equipment  manufacturer'; 
along  with  bookings  for  equipment  to  make 
auto  transmissions.  The  energy  situation  is 
producing  strong  orders  from  producers  of 
electric -generating  equipment  and  other  en- 
ergy related  industries,  adds  Ingersoll  Millnig 
Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

"ANOTHER    OUTSTANDING    MONTH" 

"April  has  been  another  outstanding 
month,  "  says  Ralph  J.  Spresser,  vice  presi- 
dent, sales,  of  the  National  Acme  division 
of  Acme-Cleveland  Corp.  "For  us  It  was  com- 
parable to  March.  This  time  the  orders  were 
more  spread  out  in  such  things  as  hydraulic 
and  air  fittings  and  bearings,  as  well  as  au- 
tomotive. We  are  very  pleased  with  the  pat- 
tern," he  says. 

Machine  tool  shipments  also  picked  up 
last  month,  reaching  $176.9  mUllon.  which 
equaled  the  record  set  in  December  1967. 
the  national  machine  tools  group  said.  The 
total  was  32 'r  higher  than  February's  $133  8 
million  and  almost  32 -i  above  March  l»73's 
$134.2  mllUon. 


arch  1974 


t.  350,  000 
.  400,  000 


February 
1974 


Match  1973 


Total. 


JM9,  250.  000     $149, 100,  000 
24,800.000         21,700.000 


750.000      174,050,000        170,800,000 


, 950,  000 
050.000 


38,  050,  000 
7.  700, 000 


72,  050.  000 
4.  650,  000 


I-month  total  fof  1974/jl54,55b,dO0:  for  1973 
»2O6.000,000. 


6|.  000, 000       45,  750, 000 


76.  700,  000 


-f- 


March  1974 

Comparative  ihipment  fgures  for  mtUI«utlin£ 
machines: 

'"""*" -.       18.450.000 

Metalforming  machine  shipments' 

^X'i" 40,600.000 

^°"'«" 6,850,000 


February 
1974 


)86.  300,  000 
9,  550, 000 


March  1973 


»3, 950,  000 
14. 850.  000 


95,  850.  000         98,  800,  000 


33.  050,  000 
4. 900. 000 


33. 550. 000 
1,800.000 


37. 950. 000  35.  350,  000 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Ai-ll  29 

1974)  T 

Srxpicents  of  Machine  Tools  Rie)^ 

The  machine  tool  Industry  continued  to 
experience  a  good  level  of  business  dur^g  the 
month  of  March,  according  to  flgiufes  re- 
leaaed  by  the  National  Machine  Tool  B^ders 
Association.  During  the  month  total 
try  backlogs  grew  to  $a,39S,000,(X)0 
revealed. 

Shipments  of  new  machine  tools  Ar  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  reached  a  total  vflue  of 
$433^50.000.  Total  shipments  for  the  fconth 
of  March  exceeded  comparable  1973  leifels  by 
sa  percent,  reaching  a  value  of  tne.rao.OOO. 
This  also  represents  a  33  per  cent  rlsi  over 
shipments  during  February  1974.  4  was 
noted.  I 

As  measured  In  current  dollars,  th|  pre- 
liminary figure  for  March  shipments  Equals 
the  previous  record  shipment  montu — De- 
cember 1967.  1 

Net  new  orders  for  machine  tools  rdkched 
a  value  of   $322,760,000   during   Marcl»— the 
highest  monthly  total  since  the  Asso 
began  keeping  combined  cutting  and 
Ing  type  machine  tool  records  In  19a, 
March  total  represents  a  47  per  cent  In 
over  February  and  a  30  per  cent  Incre 
March  1973  orders 

TOTAl.    NET    NEW    ORDERS  i 

Total  net  new  orders  for  the  first  qijkrter 
were  valued  at  $753.900,000 — a  19  per  cejit  in- 
crease over  the  first  quarter  of  1973.     . 

New  orders  for  metal -cutting  type  maihlne 
tools  totaled  $266,760,000  during  MarchJThls 
represents  a  47  per  cent  gain  over  the  pref  lous 
month  and  a  60  per  cent  Increase  over  Biarch 
1973.  For  the  first  quarter.  metal-c3tlng 
machine  tool  orders  totaled  $6»0.360.00oTa  41 
per  cent  Increase  over  the  same  perlcKf  last 
year.  j 

Shipments  of  metal-cutting  machine  ^ools 


totaled  $129,400,000  during  the  month,  repre- 
senting a  36  per  cent  Increase  over  February 
and  a  31  per  cent  increase  over  March  1973. 
For  the  first  quarter,  shipments  were  $309,- 
350,000— up  29  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1973. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  true.  That  is  an 
important  area  of  our  economy.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Dllnols  opposes  the 
proposed  tax  cut  of  $6  billion  through  an 
increase  in  the  personal  tax  exemption. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  that  would  be 
more  poUtlcally  desirous  but  economi- 
cally disastrous  than  to  feed  the  fires  of 
inflatlcm  by  pumping  $6  billion  of  addi- 
tional ^>endlng  money  Into  this  over- 
heated economy.  Good  signs,  such  as  ex- 
tremely high  Investment  In  maclilne  tools 
and  other  new  productive  capacity  is  ex- 
actly why  It  Is  premature  to  conclude 
that  the  economy  is  in  recession  and  we 
need  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  it. 

I  think  the  economy  is  on  an  upswing. 
It  was  anticipated  that  wage  and  price 
controls  would  hold.  However,  the  recent 
decontrols  were  felt  necessary  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  because  capacity 
was  being  cut  bacic  in  view  of  the  con- 
cern over  regulations.  As  the  regulation 
began  to  talie  hold  and  the  limitation  of 
supply  began  to  be  foreseen,  we  were 
faced  with  the  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  really  to  control  inflation.  The 
real  question  is.  How  are  we  going  to  in- 
crease production  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency, which  is  the  only  real  basis  for 
holding  down  costs? 

I  should  like  to  mention  four  actions 
that  I  think  are  necessary  to  end  the  in- 


flation binge.  1  think  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  disastrous.  They  have  not 
worked.  They  should  be  allowed  to  die. 

I  am  addressing  the  question  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If 
labor  and  management  both  feel  that 
this  period  of  decontrol  is  only  tempo- 
rary and  that  controls  can  be  restored, 
the  pressure  is  going  to  be  tremendous 
to  get  wages  up  in  the  Interim  period 
when  they  are  not  under  control,  and  to 
raise  prices  before  the  freeze  or  a  new 
phase  of  controls  is  relmposed.  This  is 
only  human  nature. 

We  want  restraint.  That  is  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
taking  the  floor.  As  I  have  indicated  in 
my  opening  remarks,  we  should  certainly 
not  let  this  period  when  we  are  freeing 
the  economy  from  controls  be  a  period 
that  is  free  from  all  restraint.  I  am  call- 
ing for  voluntary  restraint,  and  I  ask 
other  Senators  to  join  me  In  asking  labor 
and  management  to  Join  in  cooperative 
efforts  to  increase  America's  productivity 
and  restrain  wage  and  price  Increases. 

I  feel  that  debate  on  whether  we 
should  extend  wage  and  price  controls 
would  be  self-defeating.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  establish  the  psychology  that 
we  are  going  to  do  away  with  controls. 
pursue  a  moderate  fiscal  policy,  and  put 
our  own  House  in  order  by  enacting 
budget  reform  that  we  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  what  about  the  $5.2 
billion  that  the  administration  has  re- 
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quested  for  foreign  aid?  Which  is  more 
important? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 

2At.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I;Ir.  President, 
I  \ield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

They  should  be  carried  on  separately, 
and  there  may  be  certain  areas  of  con- 
currence that  we  have  on  both  sides  of 

tllG  fl.isl6 

The  third  thing  that  should  be  done 
to  fight  infiation  is  the  creation  in  every 
single  plant  in  this  country  of  labor- 
management  productivity  coimcils.  We 
should  not  just  take  these  increased  costs 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  customer.  Labor 
and  management  should  sit  down  and 
say,  "That  is  self-defeating.  Every  time 
we  increase  our  costs  and  prices,  we  de- 
tract from  the  real  income  we  are  trying 
to  create  through  wage  increases."  There 
needs  to  be  a  new  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management. 

Fourth,  I  think  we  need  a  restoration 
of  confidence  in  the  leadership  in  this 
country,  because  buyer  confidence  and 
the  confidence  of  all  of  us  in  investing  in 
the  future  comes  from  the  confidence 
we  have  in  our  leadership,  and  we  have 
a  great  responsibility  in  Congress  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  settle  these  matters 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  there  can 
be  a  national  and  international  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  our  leadership.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  has  a  great  obligation 
to  act  responsibly  in  the  Ught  of  the 
given  facts,  and  I  trust  we  will  face  up 
to  that  responsibility,  just  as  we  expect 
labor,  management,  and  the  Executive  to 
act  responsibly  in  these  critical  times. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

NATIONAL    NO-FAULT    MOTOR    VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  354,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  354)  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  ve- 
hicle reparation  acts  and  to  require  no-favilt 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  in  order  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

MR.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Only  until  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  to 
3 :  30  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

The  Chair  is  in  error;  3  pjn.  to  3:30 
p.m.  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chairman 


yield  me  2  minutes  to  speak  outside  the 
parameters  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
■want  to  state  sometliing  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  The  rate  of  inflation  in  this 
coimti-y  today  is  14.5  percent  or  more, 
going  on  the  figures  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March  of  this  year. 

The  rate  of  productivity  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  American  worker  is  5.5  per- 
cent so  far  this  year,  I  beheve.  The  stock 
market  is  down.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  adverse.  The  dollar  is  at  its 
lowest  {X)int  since  last  November,  and 
very  few  industries  are  under  control 
today. 

Those  industries  which  are  under  con- 
trol will  go  out  of  control  at  midnight 
tomorrow.  So  at  midnight  tomorrow 
there  will  be  no  controls  left  on  any  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  that  I  am  aware  of. 
The  Muskie-Johnston-Stevenson  pro- 
posal would  set  an  initial  date  of  May 
1  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  It  would 
operate  on  a  standby  basis.  It  would  ap- 
ply to  all  segments  of  the  economy,  not 
just  a  part,  as  at  the  present  time;  not 
in  just  a  few  areas,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
present  moment. 

No  one  likes  controls.  I  do  not  like 
them.  But  I  like  inflation  a  good  deal 
less. 

I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  in  this  area,  because  they 
are  the  ones  ■f.'p.o  are  being  hit,  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  needing  help,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1132)  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 

SON). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  I  believe 
he  was  speaking  on  a  subject  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
we  have  before  us,  because  he  was  speak- 
ing of  inflation  and  the  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  by  the  consumers  in  this 
country. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  if  the 
States  put  into  efifect  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance,  the  consumers  of  this 
country  will  save  $1  to  $1.5  billion  every 
year  in  premium  payments  on  their 
automobile  insurance.  To  that  extent,  it 
will  be  relieving  some  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  which,  as  the  majority  leader 
pointed  out  earlier,  fall  so  heavily  on 
those  with  fixed  incomes  such  as  the 
elderly  people  living  on  pensions  or  so- 
cial security. 

So  I  think  It  is  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  pursue  this  matter  now 
and  this  week  get  to  the  issue  and  pass 
this  bill.       

COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 


Report  on  Excess  Real  Propertt 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  con- 
cerning NASA's  plan  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  as  excess  real 
property,  two  parcels  oi  land  at  the  Michoud 
Absembiy  Facility.  New  Orleans.  La  (with  aa 
accompanying  report) .  Reierred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Acron.iutical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RkaPPORTIONMEN;     of    APPr.OPRIATION     TO    THE 

Office  or  Telecommunications  Policy 

A  letter  Irom  the  Director  of  the  Office 
oi  Maiia^iement  and  Budget  reporting,  pur- 
su.nt  to  !a-,v,  tliat  t!-.e  appropriation  to  tlie 
Office  r:  Telecomniunicatioiis  Policy  for 
'Salaries  and  E.xpenses"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  has  be?n  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Reports  of  the  Department   of  the  AR^:Y 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  ■with  head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
March  31.  1974  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department  of 
THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  26.  1966.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-606,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  period  during  which  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel  In  the  Air  Force  are  Increased 
( with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Department  op  Defense  Procvre- 

MENT   From   Small   and   Other   Business 

Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
for  July  1973  to  January  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Eximbank  Transactions  WrrH  Certain 

Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  loan  guarantee  and  in- 
surance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist     Republics,     and     Poland     during 
March   1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act 

A  letter  from  the  parties  of  recorcj  in  the 
case  of  Kila  against  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission transmitting  the  order  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  District  Court  of  Hawaii, 
together  with  the  complaint  and  answers 
thereto  (with  accompany  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report   of   the   Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Board 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  calendar  year  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Secretaky  of  the  Theasuht 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  exemption  from 
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coMtwlae  prohfbltlon  for  certain  birges  of 
foralgn  regtetry  (with  An  aoconMnylng 
report) .  Referred  to  ttie  Committee^  Com- 
meroe. 

Report  or  the  National  Rahjioad  Pi^senci:b 

COKFOEATTOW 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Rational 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  tAnsmlt- 
tin?,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  thekmtrak 
5-Ye(w  Financial  Projection  of  Cor^ratlon 
Operations  Inclndlng  &  Revlaed  iCapltal 
Acquisition  Program  (with  an  accomianytng 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  cai  Com- 
merce. 1 

Rbport  or  THE  Secretary  or  CoM^ti:(!CE 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  CoAimerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  anoual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Commercefor  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1973  (wlthjan  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  ; 

Report  op  the  Secretary  of  T^anspob^ation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ai  report 
on  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transpct'tatlon 
Act  of  laas  and  the  railroad  technolMy  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1973  (with  an  accojipany- 
Ing  report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  l 

Report  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Coimerce 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  thellmple- 
mentatlon  of  the  marine  sauctuarifc^pro- 
vlslon  of  the  Marine  Protection,  ReseaJh  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  tl4  Com 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

PSOFOOKD    LKISLATION     for    THE    DlST*CT    OP 

Columbia  T 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor -CommLsslfner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting  It  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  l^tetrtct 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sa^ry  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  oth|r  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers) .  Rjferred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  dolimi- 
bla.  I 

Prcposed   Lccisij^TioN   rott   the   DistAct   or 

COLVitBlA  \ 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor -Commlsgliner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  transmtttlngk  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  tie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Defender  Servtce,  ^id  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pipers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dl^lct  of 
Columbia.  i 

imterhational  agreements  other  i'han 

Treaties  ] 

A  letter  from  the  AssLstant  Legal  4<lvlser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  at  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  coplesiof  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  %eatles 
entered  tato  by  the  United  States  •rlthln 
the  past  60  days  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) Referred  to  the  Committee  on  loretga 
Relations.  i 

Report   op  the  Secretary  op  | 
Transportation  1 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran^jorta- 
tion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  f-eport 
on  contracts  negotiated  under  10  US.C.  2304 
(a)  (11)  during  the  period  October  U  1973, 
through  March  81.  1974  (with  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  o^  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  GenAul 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  a^ner»l 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pufcuant 
to  law,  two  reports  entitled  "Implen^nt*- 
tion  of  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  lAct"; 
and  "Increaaed  Efficiency  Predicted  i  In- 
lormatlon  Processing  Systems  of  Soeii  1  Se- 
curity Admlnlstratton  Are  Redesigned"  '  wltli 
accompanying  reports) .  Bef erred  to  tJief^gm- 
mittee  on  Oovemment  Operation*. 
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CONTkACTS  PaOPOSni  BT  THK  BWEAC  OT  IfDniS 

A  totter  trom  the  Depu^  AxBUtent  Bee- 

retary  of  the  Interior  tnuosmlttlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
with  FMC  Corporation,  San  Joee,  Calif.,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Mine  Shaft  Fire 
and  Smoke  Protection  SyBtem"  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Ixr.mr.ATioM  or  tht  Judiciary  Con- 

PEHENCK    or    THE    UNfTED    StATIB 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  section  2264,  tlOe  38,  United 
States  Code  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendments  to  thi  Federal  Rtjlis  op 
Criminai.  Procedure 

A  letter  from  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  proposed  amend- 
menU  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  pursuant  to  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3771  and  3772  (Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  dissenting)  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPorr  or  the  Rah-road  RmREMETTT  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80.  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  the  Secretary  op  Health. 
Edi,'cation.  a.nd  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, amd  Welfare  tranamlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  progress  report  on  the 
5-year  plan  for  family  planning  services  and 
population  research  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  the  Gentral  Services 
Ad  ministration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Serrlces  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  annual  report  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  covering  the  status  of  public 
buUding  projects  authorized  for  construction, 
alteration  and  lease  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

AiQUTsmoN  OP  Leasehold  Interest  in  Cer- 
tain Property  in  the  District  op  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Serrlces  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  prospectus  which  proposes  acquisition  of 
the  leasehold  mterest  In  a  three-]e\-el  base- 
ment parking  garage  located  in  the  NasBlf 
BuUding  at  400  7th  Street  SW..  W»ahit«ton. 
DC.  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Atomic  Enemy 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commteslon  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise 
the  method  of  providing  public  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


PETTnONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By     the     ACTINO    PRESIDENT    pro 
tiiipuiij  (Kr.  AeooaasK)  : 


A  resolutloa  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Skkatx  BssoLunov  No.  85 
"Whereas,  The  federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  iias  propcsed  tmplemenu- 
tlon  of  ClrcuUp  No.  A-70.  entttled  '•PoUdes 
and  Guidelines  for  Federal  Credit  Prt^rams" 
which  would  prediKle  local  governments 
from  issuing  tax  exempt  bonds  to  finance 
programs  and  facilities  receiving  federal  as- 
iLaance;  and 

•Whereas.  State  and  k)cal  govwnments 
traditionally  have  employed  tax-exempt 
financing  for  municipal  programs  and  faciU- 
tlc;;  and 

■Whereas,  Local  governments  rely  heavily 
on  federal  assistance  for  financing  munici- 
pal programs  and  faculties;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Implementation  of  Cir- 
cular No.  A-70  would  significantly  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  ability  of  the  state  of  New 
York  and  its  political  subdivisloos  to  finance 
higher  educatkm  faculties,  medical  care 
faculties,  sewer,  water,  and  poUutton  con- 
trol facUiUes.  highway  and  mass  transit 
facihiies,  urban  renewal  and  puhlic  hous- 
ing projects,  and  privately  owned  low-  and 
moderate-Income  houstog  ftmded  by  the 
Mate  and  by  municipalities;   and 

■  Whereas.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  attempt  to 
implement  Clpcular  No.  A-70  pseulted  In 
Immediate  and  vigorous  <vpa«ttlon  by  state 
and  local  governments  and  national  interest 
groups,  such  as  the  National  QoTernors' 
Conference,  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers' 
A.s.soclatlon.  and  the  National  League  of 
Cltles/Conference  of  Mayors;  and 

"Whereas.  Implementation  of  Circular  No 
A  70  would  oonstltute  direct  federal  Inter- 
vention in.  and  subetantlal  oontrol  of  debt 
management  of  the  st«ite  at  New  York  and 
us  munlcipallUes,  and  would  result  in  severe 
curuumeut  of  the  volume  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing, as  the  sUte  and  local  governments 
woifld  be  unable  to  utUhse  it  with  respect  to 
projects  whoee  financial  feaslbUity  depends 
upon  federal  aaelatanoe:  and 

•Whereas,  Circular  No.  A-70  proposes  an 
undesirable  means  at  aocompUslilng  pubUc 
policy  and  has  m«asiv»  Implications  for  pub- 
lif  finance  throughout  the  country  and 

•  Whereas.  There  exist  no  feasible  financial 
aUernatlves  to  replace  the  combination  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  financing  and  federal 
a.s.sistance  to  provide  state  and  local  faclli- 
tie«;:  and 

•Whereas.  It  has  oome  to  the  attention  of 
the  leglsUture  of  the  state  of  New  York 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Is  planning  specific  aotkia  with  respect  to 
implementation  of  Circular  No.  A-70  In  the 
near  future;  now,  thersCore,  be  it 

•  Resolved.  TtitA  the  legltfature  at  the  state 
of  New  York  commumcates  Its  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  implementation  of  Circular  No 
A  70  to  the  PpBsMent  of  tJie  United  States 
and  to  the  Dlreotor  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  and  be  It  furtber 

•  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  leeoluUon  be 
transmuted  to  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congreae  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York." 


A  joint  resolutioa  of  the  Oongrasa  of  Mi- 
cronesia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolutiok  No.  M,  H.D.  1 
"A  Senate  Joint  resolution  rsqusatlng  the 
United  States  Government  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  Trust 
Territory  citizens  living  In  the  IVast  Ter- 
ritory, who  are  sunlvoiw  of  'United  States 
citizens,  eligible  fcM-  Social  8eom<ty  benefits 
"Whereas,  vnder  existing  XTnlted  States 
law.  as  Interpreted   by  the  Social  Security 
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Administration,  Trust  Territory  citizens  who 
are  survivors  of  deceased  United  States  citi- 
zens, and  who  Uve  in  the  Trust  Territory, 
are  not  eUglble  to  receive  survivors'  benefits 
under  the  United  States  Social  Security  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  United  States  citizens  are  not 
prohibited  from  receiving  survivors  benefits 
under  the  Trust  Territory  Social  Security 
System;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  presently  several  fam- 
ilies In  the  Trust  Territory  who  fall  within 
this  category  and  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  receive  Social  Security  survivors'  benefits; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  of  these  persons  are  In 
dire  need  of  such  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  scope  of  this  problem  can 
be  expected  to  expand  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  ever-increasmg  number  of  Trust  Ter- 
ritory citizens  may  become  dependent  on  sur- 
vivors' benefits  in  the  future;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  resolvec?  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1974.  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  Government 
Is  requested  to  take  such  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  make  Trust  Territory  citizens  who  are 
survivors  of  United  States  citizens  and  who 
reside  in  the  Trust  Territory,  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  United  States  Social  Se- 
curity program;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tory and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Territory  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  I*ubllc  Welfare : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  26 
"A  jomt  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary 
of   Labor   of   the   United   States   and   the 
governors  of  the  ten  western  range  States 
'"We,    your    Memorialists,    the    House    of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  Second  Regular 
Session  of  the  Forty-second  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  there  exist  a  world  and  domestic 
red  meat  shortage,  and 

"Whereas,  the  western  range  sheep  indus- 
try Is  an  important  supplier  of  red  meat  for 
the  consumer,  and 

"Whereas,  the  sheep  industry  in  Idaho 
alone  contributes  over  seventy  muiion 
povmds  in  food  and  seven  miUlon  pounds  of 
fiber  annuaUy,  and 

"Whereas,  the  western  sheep  Industry  can- 
not survive  without  the  avaUablllty  of  for- 
eign labor,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  established  certain  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  housing  of  agri- 
cultural workers  as  listed  In  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  33,  Number  213,  Title  20, 
Part  eao,  and 

"Whereas,  said  rules  and  regulations  were 
designed  for  foreign  agricultural  workers  em- 
ployed in  cultivated  fanning  operations  and 
not  for  the  western  range  sheep  industry, 
and 


"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  Is  now  applying  to  the  range  sheep 
Industry  these  rules  and  regulations,  and 

'"Whereas,  said  rules  and  regulations  are 
impossible  to  apply  to  the  range  sheep  in- 
dustry, and 

'"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Employment  will  no  longer  certify  for  em- 
ployment foreign  shepherds  for  labor  con- 
tracts unless  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
compiled  with,  and 

"'Whereas,  the  western  range  sheep  Indus- 
try positively  cannot  survive  without  the 
availabUlty  of  foreign  shepherds,  and 

'•Whereas,  the  western  range  sheep  Indus- 
try Is  unique  as  to  methods  of  operation  by 
Its  nature  on  the  range  and  wUderness-llke 
terrain,  and 

"Whereas,  said  rules  and  regulations  are 
Impractical,  Infeaslble,  and  impossible  to 
apply,  and  not  designed  for  the  range  sheep 
Industry. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concurring  thereto, 
that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
exempt  the  range  sheep  Industry  from  the 
provisions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
adopted  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October 
31,  1968,  Volume  33,  Number  213,  Title  20, 
Part  620. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  western 
range  states  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  said 
states;  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aU  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Departments  of  Employment  of  each 
of  the  ten  western  range  states;  to  the  State 
Woolgrowers'  Association  of  said  states;  to 
the  Western  Range  Association,  Los  Angeles. 
California;  to  the  P>resldent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  4,  HJ3.  1 
"A   Senate   joint   resolution  requesting   the 
High  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  United  States  Congress 
to    work    toward    amendment    of    United 
States  law  so  as  to  provide  that  the  stand- 
ard United  States  income  tax  collected  on 
salaries  of  United  States  citizens  earned 
in  Micronesia  be  paid  into  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  General  Fund 
"Whereas,    there   are   a   large    number    of 
United  States  citizens  employed  in  the  Trust 
Territory   by   the  trast  Territory   Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  Goevrnment  and  by 
private  employers;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law  m  the  United  States  and  in  the  Trust 
Territory  these  United  States  citizens  work- 
ing In  Micronesia  are  required  to  pay  income 
tax  on  their  salaries  to  the  governments  of 
both  the  umted  States  and  of  the  Trust 
Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  this  double  taxation  works  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  United  States  citi- 
zens working  In  Micronesia;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government, 
by  providing  by  law  that  the  United  States 
income  tax  collected  on  the  salaries  of 
United  States  citizens  earned  ia  Micronesia 
be  paid  into  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  Gen- 
eral Fund  Instead  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  would  be  partially  fulfiUing  its  ob- 
ligation under  Article  6  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  to  "promote  the  economic  ad- 
vancement and  Btif-eufflclency  of  the  m- 
babitants"  of  the  Trust  Terrltcxy;  and 


"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  could 
then  exempt  United  States  citizens  who  are 
employed  In  the  Trust  Territory  from  the 
Micronesia  income  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  this  change  in  the  tax  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Micronesia  would 
not  only  lessen  the  tax  burden  on  United 
States  citizens  employed  In  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory but  would  also  substantially  Increase  the 
annual  income  to  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia General  Fund  and  thereby  enable  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  to  appropriate  greater 
sums  of  money  to  projects  and  programs 
that  will  increase  the  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency ol  Micronesian  citizens;  now.  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1974,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  United  States  Congress  be  and  are 
hereby  requested  to  vigorously  work  toward 
the  amendment  of  United  States  income  tax 
law  by  the  United  States  Congress  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  standard  United  States  In- 
come tax  collected  from  United  States  citi- 
zens on  salaries  earned  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  paid  into 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia instead  of  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury;  and 

■•Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  United  Staies 
Commissioner  of  Internal   Revenue." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLtrriON  No.  2 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the   President, 

the  Congress  and  the  State  Department  to 

refrain  from  negotiating  or  approving  any 

treaty  with  Mexico  which  would,  in  effect, 

reestablish  the  bracero  program 

"Whereas,  the  bracero  program,  effective 
during  1942  to  1964.  which  provided  for  the 
contracting  of  Mexican  Nationals  as  tempo- 
rary farm  laborers  In  the  United  States,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  easy  source  of  cheap 
labor  and  brought  with  It  dehumanizing  liv- 
ing conditions  for  them  as  well  as  their  ex- 
ploitation; and 

"Whereas,  the  bracero  program  also  estab- 
lished and  maintained  substandard  wages, 
thus  causing  a  detrimental  effect  also  to  be 
felt  by  countless  American  men,  women  and 
chUdren  whose  family  income  depended  on 
earning  a  decent  agricultural  wage;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress,  upon  full  examtoatlon 
of  this  program,  brought  It  to  an  end;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  end  nego- 
tiations with  the  Mexican  government  on  re- 
establishing any  form  of  the  bracero  program, 
and  that  no  such  program  be  promoted  by 
the  President  or  approved  by  Congress. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be  in- 
structed to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  shall  appoint  a  member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Committees 
shaU  appomt  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  per- 
sonally deliver  the  resolution  to  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  the  Minnesota  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Congress." 
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A  joint  reaolutlon  of  %tx»  Congrei  b  of 
Micronesia.  Baferreil  to  tb«  Coaxmltt^  on 
Interior  and  Tniiiai-  Affairs: 

"Sekat*  Joint  Rcsolutiom  No.  116,  Sfe>.  1 
"A  S«nat«  Joint  resolution  requeetln|  the 
United  States  of  America  to  grant  gi  cater 
administrative  control  and  political  au- 
toooBiy  to  the  people  and  governind  it  of 
Microoesla 

"Wbereas,   the   United   States  of   Anirlca 
as  an  Administering  Authority  of  the  '  "rust 
Territory    of    the    Pacific    Islands    obllj  ated 
itself   pursuant   to   the    Trusteeship   A  [ree 
ment   between   the   United   States   anc    the 


United  Nations  to  promote  self-govern  nent 
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in  the  Trust  Territory  and  In  that  rL^^._ 
to  exercise  and  to  hare  "all  executlre.^gls 
latlve,  and  Judicial  authority   necesnu*  for 
the  cItU  administration  of  the  Trust  "ferri- 
tory";  and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  and  in  ac, 
with   Ita  eonstltutional  process,   the 
States  of  America  decided  that  the  f. 
of  the  Trusteeahtp  Agreement  govern. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Islands 
best  be  etTectrtated  by  placing  in  the 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  throug: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respons: 
for  the  cini  administration  of  all  of  the 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"WbereM.  responsibility  for  the 
istratlon  of  civil  government  in  all 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac  1  all 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  autli  >rlty 
necessary  for  that  administration  vest*  1  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  thi  In- 
terior have  been  redelegated  and  are  {now 
exercised  by  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  and  the  High  Cfcurt 
of  the  Trust  Territory,  respectively;  and 

•Whereas,  under  the  redelegatlon  of  au- 
thority for  the  governance  of  the  TYust '  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Oovermfent 
of  the  Trust  Territory  is  by  law  specific  ally 
denied  and  deprived  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  control  and  regulate  air  and  sea 
transportation  systems,  the  power  to  e(  lact 
laws  which  may  not  necessarily  be  In  har- 
mony with  the  policies  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  United  States  Presidential  ind 
Secretarial  Orders,  international  treaties  md 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party,  and  certain  other  laws  relating  to 
civil  rights  and  llberUes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  has  been  under  American  |  ov- 
emance  and  tutelage  for  nearly  90  years  ind 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  any  meani  ng- 
ful  and  progressive  dialogue  has  taken  pi  ace 
to  prepare  Mlcroneslans  towards  the  <  me 
When  tb*y  will  be  able  to  decide  on  t  lelr 
future  political  and  constitutional  sta  us; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  members  of  the  Unl  ted 
States  Congress  have  In  the  past  urged  t  xat 
the  Administering  Authority  grant  incn  m- 
Ing  authority  to  the  people  of  Microneta  to 
hasten  the  process  of  self-determlnat  Ion 
and  self-government;  and  \ 

"Whereas,  on  January  23,  1974  the  Hon- 
orable Bogeis  C  B  Morton.  Secretary  of  '  he 
Department  of  the  Interior  addressed  \  he 
people  of  Mlcroaesla  m  a  statement  wh^  eh 
said  lo  part: 

"  'You.  the  people  of  MlcronesU  are  mov  ng 
toward  a  new  era  of  political  self-relUU  loe 
and  Increased  economic  self-sulBclency.  l  du 
must  be  ready  to  accept  the  responslbi  les 
that  wUl  come  with  these  d«velopi»ntaTAt 
the  same  tune,  the  government  of  the  Uni  ed 
States  must  and  will  do  everything  poMd  >le 
to  provide  you  with  the  tools  and  skia*  to 
help  you  In  aawimlng  these  reqjooalbUll  lea 
and  In  chartering  a  new  course  of  *  «  if- 
goveraloj  paopla';  and 

"Whereas.  ^txHHc  steps  and  pro(iaLa 
should  now  ba  undertaken  to  progreaaii  sly 
give  UlcrooeBlaiu  the  opporttuUty  to 
their  own  g«yvemment;  now.  ttwrefore. 


"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ftfth 
Congrew  of  Micronesia,  Second  Btegular  Ses- 
sion. 1074,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  zeqtectfiUly  requested  to  grant  greater  ad- 
ministrative control  and  political  autonomy 
to  the  people  and  Government  of  Micro- 
nesia by  acceding  to  the  following : 

"(1)  th*  election  by  popular  vote  of  the 
High  Coounlaatwier  and  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory; 

"(2)  Uae  appointment  of  the  Justices  of 
the  High  Court  upon  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  throiigh  the  exercise  of 
ita  authority  of  advice  and  consent: 

"(3)  the  granting  of  plenary  power  and 
authority  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Trust 
Territory  to  conclude  or  dissolve  oontracta 
or  arrangemente  for  any  and  all  sea  and 
air  transportation  services  to,  Iram,  and 
within  Micronesla; 

"(4)  the  granting  of  the  authority  to  the 
Congreas  of  Micronesia  to  override  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  disapproval  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  High  OommlBBion  when  such  leg- 
lalatlon  affecta  the  internal  afEalrs  and  mat- 
ters of  the  Trust  Terrttoy  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

"(6)  the  granting  of  complete  authority 
to  the  Trust  Territory  Government  to  allo- 
cate and  apportion  all  United  Stales  federal 
grant  funds  among  the  various  program  de- 
partments and  capital  improvement  projects 
in  the  Trust  Territory;   and 

"(6)  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  or 
requirement  that  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  must  operate  under  an  appro- 
priation ceiling  with  regard  to  annual  grant 
fund  appropriations;  and 

"Ee  It  furtbe  -  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  ReaoliiUon  be  transmuted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca; the  Secretaries  of  the  Departmenta  of 
Stata  and  the  Interior;  the  Prestdenta  of  the 
Security  and  Trusteeship  Councils  of  the 
United  Nations;  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Congress;  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
State*  Congress;  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  United  States  Congress;  and  the  High 
Commlsaloner." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

"8KNATC  CoKcvwart  RrsoLtmoN  No.  1 
"Requesting    the    President    of    the    United 
States  to  release  Federal  funds  for  use  In 
conducting  geothermal  research 
"Whereas,  the  current  energy  crisis  is  dis- 
rupting commerce  and  industry  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  seriously  affecting 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas,  prolonged  shortages  of  energy 
resources  could  seriously  endanger  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare;  and 

"Whereas,    the   United   States    Is   heavily 
dependent  upon  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
Kast  and  other  countries  for  the  basic  re- 
sources to  generate  cnu  energy  requirements 
and 

"Whereas,  such  dependence  has  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  energy  requlre- 
menta  of  our  dtteens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  clearly  demon- 
Btratas  the  necessity  for  the  United  States 
to  seek  diversity  and  develop  alternate 
souroea  of  energy  susceptible  to  more  direct 
control:  and 

"Whereaa,  exploratory  research  Is  likely  to 
reveal  heretofore  untapped  geothermal  re- 
sowoea  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  repre- 
smttng  new.  potential  resources  to  fuel  our 
energy  t«qvir«iMnta;  an« 

^wnma,  raaiAicb  In  geothermal  reeouroe 
probablr   wUl   matm   tRmen4o<m    financial 


costs  which  can  only  be  nndertatan  by  the 
federal  government;   now.  tberefte* 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tbe  Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  Stata  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Seeslon  of  1974.  the  Houae  of  B^ireaentatlves 
concurring,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  re^>ectfully  requested 
to  release  and  make  available  federal  funds 
for  use  In  conducting  geothermal  research 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congressional  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"House    Joint    Rxsolxjtioi*    No.    50 

■Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  UiUted 
States  to  take  certain  actions  to  Kslst  the 
states  and  localities  In  the  construction  of 
water  pollution  abatement  faculties 

•  Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  water  pollution,  thereby  denjonstrat- 
Ing  its  commitment  to  a  clean  and  healthful 
environment;  and 

Whereas,  the  program  of  federal  granta  to 
advance  the  construction  of  faculties  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  water  pollution  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  In  the  wlthholdlnjr  of 
funds  and  the  faUure  to  appropriate  funds  b>- 
tne  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  many  localities  In  the  Common- 
wealth have  Invested  substanUal  funds  to 
provide  primary  sewage  treatment  facilities 
In  their  JurtsdlcUons  prior  to  the  promulKa- 
tlon  of  new  State  and  federal  standards-  wad 

"Whereas,  many  locaUttes  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  face  critical  financial  diffi- 
culties because  they  have  bean  required  to 
undertake  construction  of  new  faculties  to 
meet  the  new  standards  promulgated  by 
State  and  federal  authorities  and  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  their  communities  but  have 
been  virtually  denied  the  necessary  grant-Ui- 
ald  funds  to  assist  with  such  construction 
and 

"Whereas,  many  communltlea  are  faced 
with  a  curtailment  of  growth  because  of 
overloaded  sewage  treatment  facilities  or  a 
substantial  Increase  In  rates  charged  to  ueers 
who  are  already  bearing  the  major  portion  of 
the  burden  for  construction  of  needed  facil- 
ities; and 

"Whereas,  the  State's  financial  capabilities 
are  now  severely  taxed  by  the  necessity  to 
furnish  tts  citlaena  with  faculties  and  serv- 
ices in  many  anas;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Reeolved  by  the  Houae  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concinrlng.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  respect- 
fuUy  memorialized  to  reenKt  tHe  provision 
in  the  former  federal  law  for  prefinancing  of 
pollution  abatement  facUitiaa  by  owners 
with  subsequent  reimbursement  when  fed- 
eral  funds  become  avaUable.  Specifically,  the 
Congress  Is  memorialized  to  enact  HR  9835 
currently  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  would  provide  for  the  re- 
establlshment  of  these  funds;  and 

"Beatrived  further.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  also  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  enact  legislation  providing  a 
grace  period  for  the  construction  of  second- 
ary treatment  ^anta  required  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-two.  nntu  suf- 
ficient federal  funds  are  avaOable  to  assist 
the  localities  In  flnancli^  thew  projecta;  and 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  VUglnte  la  <Urected  to 
send  suitably  prepared  cc^les  of  thla  reso- 
luUon  to  the  ^pelUcer  ol  the  Houae  ot  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  Pro  Ttompore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  memhen  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  United  Statea  Congreea." 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
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Port  Wentwortti,  Oa.,  In  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  certain  citizens.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  of  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  requesting  increased 
funding  for  summer  youth  employment.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  the  Trl-County  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency,  Athens,  Ohio,  In  sup- 
port of  the  continued  existence  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Com- 
munity Action  agencies.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Petitions  of  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Citizens  Committee,  Inc.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  supporting  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SFAREMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  12930.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (together  with 
additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  03-793). 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  star  print 
of  Report  No.  93-766. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Mary  T.  Brooks,  of  Idaho,  to  \3t  Director 
of  the  Mint. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  reoommoidation  that  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BTT.Tfi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

"Hie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3390.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  for 
the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lalxw 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3391.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dlnesh  C. 
Pandya.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  3392.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  preserve   competition  to.  the  geothermal 
energy  indnatry  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTSKIS  (f<»'  himself  and' Mr. 
jAvm) : 
8.  S393.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  office  In  the  Kxecutive  Ofitce  of 


the  President  and  ot  a  Joint  committee  In 
the  Congress  In  order  to  supervise  policies 
and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment and  review  of  national  defense  and 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
protection  and  disclosure  of  Information 
relating  to  such  policies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.    3394.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By   Mr.   ROBERT   C.   B'STRD    (for   Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  3395.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  require  nonpartisan  ap- 
pointmente  to  policymaltlng  positions  In  such 
Department,    and    for    other   purposes.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954   and   certain   other   pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    In    the    tocome    tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
S.  3397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Is- 
marnardo    Reyes-Morelos.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
sew,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Thttrmond,  Mr.  Stattord,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cluke,  Mr.  McGovESN,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Aboubezk,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  BtJCKl-ET,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttkch,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Dom- 

TNICK,     Mr.     POLBRIGHT,    Mr.     GEAVEL, 

Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Holliwcs,  Mr.  Humphret.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Mansfteld,  Mr.  McCee,  Mr.  Mc- 

INTTRE.   Mr.  METEENSATTM,  Mr.  MON- 

DALE,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Mttskie,    Mr. 
NELSON,  Mr.  Rraicorr,  Mr.  Schweik- 
ER.  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Spark  man, 
Mr.     Stevens,     Mr.     Titnnet,     Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Tounc, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Javits,    Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3398.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself 
and  Utr.  Javits)  ; 

S.  3390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  this  week 
begins  hearings  on  legislation  to  provide 
health  services.  Speciflcally,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  considering  migrant 
health,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. National  Health  Service  Corps, 
health  revenue  sharing,  and  a  program 
for  ctHnmunlty  health  centers.  On  May 
1  the  subcommittee  will  receive  testi- 
mony regarding  the  extension  of  the 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1974. 

Last  year  the  Congress  extended  the 
commimity  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram for  1  year  without  substantive 
change  and  we  are  now  reviewing  the 
program  with  the  expectation  that  some 
changes  will  be  made  In  the  program. 
There  are  a  number  of  recommendations 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  exper- 
ience of  8  years  of  the  program's  opera- 
tion prompts  other  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  program. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  introduced  S. 
1998,  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Extension  Act  of  1973,  which 
made  man>'  changes  in  the  program.  Ttie 
bill  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
program  for  3  years,  changed  construc- 
tion grants  to  facility  grants  for  renova- 
tion or  acquisition  of  existing  facilities, 
and  provided  funding  for  operating  costs 
in  lieu  of  stafltog  grants.  The  measure 
strengthens  the  requirement  for  evalua- 
tion of  programs  both  by  HEW  and  the 
centers  themselves.  Although  the  bill  re- 
tained the  current  provisions  of  the  act 
making  a  distinction  in  the  Federal 
share  of  moneys  to  centers  in  poverty 
areas,  it  would  begin  such  Federal  share 
at  a  higher  level,  and  such  support  at  a 
significant  lower  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  remarks  at  the 
time  of  the  Introduction  of  S.  1998  be 
included  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  14. 
19731 
ScHWEiKER  Introduces  Community  Mental 
Health   Centers 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  for  the 
extension  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
authority  contained  In  the  Conununlty  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  for  the  continuation 
of  this  program  and  the  funding  of  new  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  expires  June 
30,  1973.  The  administration  has  not  sought 
extension  of  that  authority  and  is  seeking 
funds  to  Its  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1974  only  to  complete  Its  commitment  to 
existing  centers.  Thus,  no  new  centers  will 
receive  any  Federal  support. 

Although  the  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
bill  which  included  an  extension  of  Uiis  au- 
thority for  1  year  without  substantive 
change,  I  totroduce  today  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Kxtension  Act  of  1973 
which  makes  major  changes  In  the  program 
by  amendments  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  The  bill  will  extend  the 
program  for  3  years,  change  construction 
grants  to  facility  grants  for  renovation  or 
acquisition  of  existing  faculties,  and  p.^o- 
vlde  fundtog  for  operating  costs  to  lieu  of 
staffing  grants.  Also,  the  measure  strengthens 
the  requirement  for  evaluation  of  programs 
both  by  HEW  and  the  centers  themselves. 

Although  the  bill  retains  the  current  pro- 
visions of  the  act  malting  a  dlsttoctlon  to  the 
Federal  share  of  moneys  to  centers  to  poverty 
areas,  it  would  begin  such  Federal  share  at  a 
higher  level,  and  at  a  significantly  lower 
level,  and  require  that  the  additional  funds 
for  a  center  serving  a  poverty  area  be  iised  for 
the  poverty  population  being  served  to  that 
area.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
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decide  to  not  only  continue  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program  but  to  4kpand 
it.  make  funds  available  for  Inltlatli*  new 
centers  and  new  services  within  exlstlii  cen- 
ters, and  assxire  a  monitoring  of  tt;^  per- 
formance of  federally  supported  centers  to 
Insure  their  responsiveness  to  comeftunlty 
needs  and  national  goals  relating  tcs  com- 
munity mental  health  care.  This  blU^n  be 
the  basis  for  such  a  decision.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  community  ttental 
health  center  Ls  a  health  services  daiverv 
system  already  federally  funded  In  fiearly 
500  communities  In  which  approxlmafcly  35 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  Ijye.s.  It 
embodies  many  of  the  attributes  h^ld  In 
highest  regard  by  the  admlnl.stratloa.  Yet. 
the  administration  proposes  to  dlsccAtlnue 
further  Federal  support.  In  my  ju(%ment 
this  would  be  a  serious  mistake  \ 

The  community  mental  health  center  sy.s- 
tem  stresses  comprehensiveness  by  Including 
within  a  single  system  all  of  the  lielated 
services  available  to  serve  the  pop^atlon 
for  which  It  Is  responsible.  The  servlc«p  con- 
tained In  a  manner  which  enables  a  pitlent 
to  move  freely  and  easily  from  one  service  to 
another  as  needed  without  the  duplication  of 
effort  and  cost  present  when  servlcis  are 
unrelated  and  uncoordinated  The  program 
Is  designed  to  serve  the  total  population  of 
Its  designated  geographic  area.  The  ttunds 
allocated  go  almost  entirely  Into  servK^s  for 
the  persons  in  need.  Very  little  mo||ey  is 
used  for  the  support  of  a  bureaucracy^ 

A   noteworthy   characteristic    is   the|  high 
degree  of  local  responsibility  with  th4  con- 
trols and  direction  provided  by  local  V>lun 
teer  boards.  s 

The  community  mental  health 
program,  which  was  to  be  Initiated  ..,  ..^v 
catchment  or  population  area  with  Fideral 
funding  on  a  diminishing  basis  has  moved 
steadily  toward  ultimate  support  by  ptate 
and  local  government  and  private  soirees. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  the  monei'  In- 
vested annually  In  operating  the  comninlty 
mental  health  center  program  now  ^omes 
frem  Federal  funds.  Forty-four  p^-cent 
comes  from  local  and  State  government;  20 
percent  comes  from  patient  fees  and  torms 
of  Insurance.  ' 

The  program  Is  not  one  which  was  devel- 
oped and  put  together  hastily  in  respcmse  to 
a  crisis,  but  evolved  out  of  10  yeis  of 
thoughtful  deliberations  with  extiislve 
community  planning  at  State  and  loc*  lev- 
els. The  planning  process  was  initiate  jdur- 
Ing  the  Elsenhower  administration,  th^cru- 
clal  legislation  was  adopted  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  the  prograiq  has 
had  the  continued  support  of  each  aAitn- 
istratlon  since.  I 

The  system  Is  designed  to  be  compatible 
with  any  proposed  comprehensive  plaft  for 
total  health  care  delivery  and  thus  might  be 
Joined  as  an  already  operating  comp3ient. 
For  example,  the  Senate-passed  HM<M  bill, 
S.  14.  provides  for  mental  health  service!  uti- 
lizing existing  community  mental  hialth 
centers  on  a  priority  basis.  Despite  |om- 
monly  held  false  assumptions,  mfntal 
health  services  are  demonstrably  insufable 
within  a  plan  of  National  Health  Insuiince. 
Community  mental  health  centers  entour- 
age community  care  with  a  minimum  i  In- 
stitutional confinement  which  means  tl^t  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  patient  is  respoi*lbIe 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  treatmenttolan 
while  continuing  as  a  self-reliant,  tax-p^ing 
member  of  the  community.  These  centers 
have  already  played  a  major  role  in  ttife  re- 
duction of  State  hospital  census  by  aidra- 
matlc  36  percent  In  the  last  5  years,  in  cllsing 
a  number  of  State  hospitals  in  several  Sates 
and  In  making  a  sharp  reduction  In]  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  in  the  consi  -uc- 
tlon  of  new  instltutlona. 

The  center  system  places  major  atten  Ion 
on  the  development  of  a  preventive  appn  ach 
with  better  and  more  efficient  utlUzatla  i  of 
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limited  professional  manpower.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  program  was  Intended  to 
be  a  demonstration  and  because  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  successful  and  effective 
It  should  therefore  be  picked  up  by  funding 
from  other  sources.  The  problem  lies  in  the 
definition  of  "demonstration.  "  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  wrote  the  original  legislation  did 
not  intend  that  Federal  support  would  con- 
tinue undiminished  and  forever.  Funding 
grants  were  to  be  for  a  term  of  8  years  and 
provision  was  made  for  diminishing  Federal 
participation  during  that  8-year  period. 

Thus.  Federal  funding  was  to  serve  a  piinip 
priming  purpose.  It  was  also  to  demonstrate 
to  each  community  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  capability  of  each  community 
to  pick  up  gradually  the  financing  of  Its  own 
center.  Congress  set  as  Its  goal  that  a  mental 
health  center  should  be  established  In  as 
many  catchment  areas  as  necessary  to  serve 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  the  Initial 
legislation  was  enacted  to  assist  a  few  fa- 
vored communities  to  have  centers  and  then 
to  leave  to  chance  the  spread  of  the  program 
el.sewhere. 

It  has  al.-^o  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  funded  through  national  health 
Insurance.  Unfortunately,  national  health  in- 
surance does  not  yet  exist  nor  does  It  seem 
Imminent.  In  addition,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  even  If  national  health  Insurance  sup- 
ports continuation  of  an  existing  community 
mental  health  center.  It  woiild  not,  as  a  fee- 
for-servlce  mechanism,  provide  the  funding 
for  consultation  services,  which  are  a  major 
component  of  the  preventive  function.  Nor 
would  Insurance  provide  funding  for  the  in- 
itiation of  new  and  needed  centers  where  they 
do  not  already  exist.  Furthermore,  there  un- 
fortunately remains  some  imcertalnty  at  this 
time  whether  mental  health  coverage  will  be 
Included  in  national  health  insurance  legis- 
lation. 

Can  the  program  be  supported  and  centers 
be  initiated  through  revenue  sharing?  With- 
out debating  what  may  prove  to  be  the  even- 
tual virtues  of  the  revenue-sharing  approach 
to  Federal  participation  in  local  programs, 
there  seems  to  be  a  disregard  for  reality  in 
proposing  this  solution.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  revenue  sharing  will  be  so  effective  im- 
mediately that  each  of  the  many  programs 
which  apparently  are  expected  to  derive  their 
support  from  this  source  will  each  receive  its 
equitable  and  essential  share  without  inter- 
ruption of  service  and  irreparable  damage. 

Neither  can  anyone  be  confident  about 
the  prospects  of  equitable  consideration 
In  the  Intense  competition  which  will 
take  place  not  only  between  established 
programs  but  also  with  those  which  may 
be  devised  In  response  to  State  and  local 
pressures.  Etoubts  arise  concerning  reve- 
nue sharing  as  a  solution  because  of  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  iise  the  funds  shared 
with  them  for  one-time  caplUl  expenditures 
rather  than  for  programs  involvUig  long- 
term  financial  commitments.  Then,  there  are 
indications  that  all  the  programs  which  are 
supposedly  to  be  supported  by  revenue  shar- 
ing are  going  to  have  to  be  financed  with 
what  appears  to  be  less  dollars  than  are  cur- 
rently available  through  present  funding  ar- 
rangements. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
grant  program  for  community  health  cen- 
ters has  resulted  In  an  Inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  services  with  certain  States  and  com- 
munities receiving  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  funds  avaUable.  It  Is  true  that 
some  States  were  better  prepared  to  move 
ahead  than  others  and  have  attained  more 
rapid  and  complete  coverage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  their  States.  It  hardly  makes  sense, 
however,  that  those  States  which  have  been 
confronted  with  greater  difficulty  In  getting 
underway  should  be  deprived  oX  asslsUnce 


simply  because  the  funds  have  been  in- 
equlUbly  distributed  up  to  now.  To  take 
such  a  position  Is  to  perpetuate  the  inequity. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  valid  reasons  why 
there  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral presence  In  a  program  to  resolve  the 
general  and  far-reaching  problem  of  mental 
Illness.  Mental  Illness  in  Its  various  mani- 
festations Is  so  pervasive  in  breadth  and 
Impact  th.<»t  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let 
an  agfjressive  program  become  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  State  option. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  an  approach 
to  financing  which  does  not  provide  for  a 
continuing  Federal  regulating  relationship. 
Though  a  substantial  part  of  center  funding 
may  come  from  other  sources  and  though 
program  control  and  management  may  be 
local,  uniform  standards  of  practice  and  per- 
formance established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  highly  desirable. 

Historically,  the  care  of  the  mentally  Hi 
has  represented  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
resources  of  State  government  that  the  pic- 
ture was  one  of  shocking  neglect.  It  was  not 
until  the  Federal  Government  took  positive 
action  to  correct  the  appalling  situation  that 
conditions  began  to  change  and  hope  at  last 
arose  for  the  future.  There  Is  Inadequate  evi- 
dence that  the  States  are  yet  able  to  accept 
again  full  responsibility  for  this  health  prob- 
lem, which  Is  unique  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  persons  affected  and  the  range  of  serv- 
ices required.  To  force  State  government  to 
assume  too  soon  the  entire  burden  which 
many  States  carried  so  badly  In  the  past  is  to 
risk  a  return  to  the  scandalous  waste  of  hu- 
man resources  from  which  our  Nation  has 
Just  now  begun  to  emerge. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  makes  several 
ba.sic  recommendations  which  are  consistent, 
I  believe,  with  administration  goals  and 
realistic  In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  center  program  and 
its  development  to  meet  the  goals  the  Con- 
gress Initially  set  for  it; 

First,  that  Federal  funding  continue  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  the  Initiation  of  a 
community  mental  health  center  In  each  of 
the  1,500  catchment  areas  required  to  en- 
compass the  total  national  population.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  493  centers  federally  funded 
and  a  small  number  financed  In  other  ways. 
This  means  there  are  at  least  900  catchment 
areas  for  which  centers  must  still  be  planned 
and  Initial  funding  secured.  Continued  Fed- 
eral participation  should  at  least  make  avail- 
able an  Initial  8-year  staffing  grant  for  the 
support  of  a  properly  designed  and  approved 
mental  health  center  In  every  catchment 
area  still  unserved  by  such  a  center,  June  30, 
1980.  should  be  regarded  as  the  target  date 
for  comprehensive  national  coverage  with 
Initiation  staffing  grants. 

Second,  that  a  celling  be  placed  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  allocated  to  any  one 
center  In  order  to  avoid  giving  undue  ad- 
vantage to  those  having  unusual  grant- 
writing  skills  and  In  order  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  available  dollars  to 
all  catchment  areas. 

Third,  that  there  be  a  continuation  of  pref- 
erential funding  for  centers  serving  poverty 
areas  with  the  requirements  that  the  addi- 
tional dollars  allocated  to  such  preferential 
funding  be  iised  for  the  provision  of  service 
to  the  poverty  population. 

And  finally,  that  long-term  funding  beyond 
the  initial  8-year  grant  period  be  available  to 
finance  consultation  and  other  preventive 
services  not  normally  reimbursable  from 
other  sources.  Preferential  funding  should 
also  be  available  to  support  such  services  In 
poverty  populations. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
basic  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  This  legislation  is  basically  the  bill 
I  introduced  last  year  but  contains  sev- 
eral major  changes.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
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Joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  In  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation. 

The  changes  from  S.  1998  contained 
In  this  measure  include  specific  require- 
ments and  definitions  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  grants  for  devel- 
opment of  commimity  mental  health 
centers  programs,  and  changes  in  the 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  for  centers 
served,  both  poverty  and  nonpoverty;  a 
limit  in  the  amount  of  Federal  funding 
which  such  centers  may  receive  stated 
in  terms  of  dollars  per  person  served  by 
such  centers;  and  support  of  consulta- 
tion and  educational  services  beginning 
with  the  first  srear  of  the  center's  opera- 
tion and  ftmded  separately  from  any 
developmental  facility's  acquisitional  or 
operational  support.  In  addition,  the  bill 
strengthens  the  requirements  for  centers 
to  operate  on  fimds  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  significant  is- 
sue facing  the  subcommittee  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  provide  a  financial  basis 
for  centers  to  continue  operation  after 
Federal  support  has  ended  and  imtil  a 
national  health  insurance  program  is  in 
place.  Unfortunately,  national  health  in- 
surance does  not  yet  exist,  although  it 
does  i^jpear  imminent. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
if  national  health  insurance  supports 
services  provided  by  commimity  mental 
health  centers,  it  would  not  provide  the 
fimding  for  consultation  services,  which 
are  a  major  component  of  the  preventa- 
tive function.  Nor  would  insurance  pro- 
vide funding  for  new  and  needed  centers 
where  they  do  not  already  exist.  Fur- 
thermore, there  remains  some  uncertain- 
ty as  to  how  much  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding mental  health  services  will  be 
covered  in  a  national  health  insurance 
program. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  offered 
to  deal  with  this  problem  ranging  from 
an  Indefinite  extension  of  operational 
support  for  centers  to  a  program  of  fin- 
ancial distress  grants.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  allows  the  centers  to  receive 
operational  support  beyond  the  normal 
termination  of  such  support  until  the 
centers  reach  the  ceiling  which  no  center 
can  exceed.  Another  suggestion  which  I 
would  like  to  see  discussed  in  the  hear- 
ings is  a  program  of  Federal  matching 
of  State  support  for  centers.  For  ex- 
ample, for  each  $2  provided  to  a  center 
after  the  eighth  year  of  operation,  the 
Federal  Government  could  provide  $1.  I 
hope  the  witnesses  will  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  subcommittee  on  this 
crucial  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3390 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m»y  be  died  as  the  "Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Extension  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 


(1)  community  c*re  Is  the  moet  effective 
and  btunane  form  of  care  tar  the  majcx-ity 
of  mentally  Ul  and  mentaUy  retarded 
individuals; 

(2)  there  Is  ctirrently  a  shortage  and 
maldistribution  of  quality  conununlty  men- 
tal health  care  resources  In  the  United 
SUtes: 

(3)  the  federally  funded  commurUty  men- 
tal health  centers  have  bad  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  Improvement  of  care  by:  foster- 
ing coordination  and  cooperation  betweeii 
various  agencies  resulting  in  a  decrease  In 
overlapping  services  and  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  available  resources,  bringing  com- 
prehensive community  care  to  all  In  need 
within  a  specific  geographic  area  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay,  and  by  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  care  which  Insures  continuity  of 
care  for  all  patients;  and 

(4)  unUl  such  time  as  legislation  is  en- 
acted and  becomes  efl'ectlve  which  Instires 
all  Americans  financial  access  to  the  men- 
tal health  services  which  are  presently  avail- 
able through  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, Federal  funds  should  continue  to  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  initiating 
new  community  mental  health  centers  re- 
sponsive to  community  needs  and  national 
goals  relating  to  community  mental  health 
care. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  obligation  for  insuring  the  expansion 
of  the  community  mental  health  center  con- 
cept In  the  United  States  and  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  conununlty  care  to  all 
in  need,  rests  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  declares  further  that  Federal  funds 
should  continue  to  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  initiating  new  community 
mental  health  centers  and  new  services  with- 
in existing  centers,  and  for  the  monitoring 
of  the  performance  of  all  federally  funded 
centers  to  Insure  their  responsiveness  to 
community  needs  and  national  goals  relating 
to  community  mental  health  caa%. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Parts  A  and  B  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
use.  2681)  are  redesignated  as  parts  C  and 
D.  respectively,  and  the  following  new  part 
is  inserted  before  part  B  as  so  redesignated: 
"Part  A — Opixattons  Assistance 

"KEQTJIRiaCENTS    FOS    COIdCTTNITT    MENTAL 
KEALTK   CKNTKKS 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title 
(other  than  part  B  thereof) ,  the  term  "com- 
munity mental  health  center'  means  a  legal 
entity  (1)  through  which  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  are  provided  in  the 
area  served  by  the  center  (referped  to  in  this 
title  as  a  'catchment  area')  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b),  and  (2)  which 
is  organized  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  (1)  The  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  which  shall  be  provided  through  a 
community  mental  health  center  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  services  for  individuals  who  are  In- 
patients In  a  ho^ital  or  other  hetdth  services 
delivery  facility,  outpatient  services,  day  care 
and  other  partial  hospitalization  services,  and 
emergency  services; 

"(B)  a  specialized  program  for  the  mental 
health  of  children,  including  a  full  range  of 
diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison,  and  followup 
services    (as  prescribed  by  the   Secretary) ; 

"(C)  a  program  of  comprehensive  special- 
ized services  for  the  mental  health  of  the 
elderly,  Including  a  full  range  of  diagnostic, 
treatment,  liaison,  and  followup  services  (as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary) ; 

"(D)  consultation  and  education  services 
Including  services  for  health  professionals, 
schools.  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  agencies,  public  imlfare  agencies, 
health  services  delivery  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  entitles; 

"(E)  assistance  to  courts  and  other  public 
agencies  In  screening  residents  of  the  cen- 


ter's catchment  area  who  are  being  consid- 
ered for  referral  to  a  State  mental  health 
facility  for  treatment  to  determine  If  they 
should  be  so  referred  and  provision,  where 
apprc^riate,  of  treatment  for  such  persons 
through  the  center  as  an  alternative  to 
treatment  at  such  a  facility; 

"(P)  provision  of  followTjp  care  for  resi- 
dents of  Its  catchment  area  who  have  been 
discharged  from  a  State  mental  health  facu- 
lty; and 

"(G)  provision  of  each  of  the  followmg 
service  programs  (other  than  a  service  pro- 
gram which  the  Secretary  determines  the 
center  is  imable  to  provide  or  for  which  there 
Is  not  sufficient  need  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary )  in  the  center's  catchment  area  i 
or  which  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  provided  by  another  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency: 

"(1)  A  comprehensive  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  and  for  the  rehabllltat:on  of 
alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(il)  A  comprehensive  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  addiction 
and  abuse  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drop 
addicts,  drug  abusers,  and  other  persons  wiUi 
drug  dependency  problems. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  comprehensive  men- 
tal health  services  through  a  center  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  provision  of  services  by 
other  health  and  social  service  aigencles  in 
the  center's  catchment  area  to  insure  that 
persons  receiving  services  through  the  center 
have  access  to  all  such  health  and  social  serv- 
ices as  they  may  require.  The  center's  serv- 
ices (A)  may  be  provided  at  the  center  or 
satellite  centers  through  the  staff  of  the  cen- 
ter or  through  appropriate  arrangements 
with  health  professionals  and  others  in  the 
center's  catchment  area,  (B)  shall  be  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  the  residents  of  the 
area  promptly,  as  appropriate,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  assures  continuity  and  which  over- 
comes geographic,  cultural,  or  economic  bar- 
riers to  the  receipt  of  services,  and  (C)  when 
medically  necessary,  shall  be  available  and 
accessible  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  se\  en 
days  a  week. 

"(c)(1)  The  governing  body  of  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  shall  be  composed 
of  Individuals  who  reside  In  the  centers 
catchment  area  and  who,  as  a  group,  rep- 
resent the  residents  of  that  area  taking  Into 
consideration  the  employment,  age,  sex,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning iDody.  At  least  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  body  shall  be  Individuals  who 
are  not  providers  of  health  care  services  Fir 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pro- 
vider of  health  care  services'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  receives  (either  directly  or 
through  his  spouse)  more  than  one-tenth  of 
his  gross  annual  Income  from  fees  or  other 
compensation  for  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  or  from  financial  interests  in 
entitles  engaged  in  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  or  In  producing  or  supplyine 
drugs  or  other  articles  for  individuals  and 
entitles  engaged  in  the  provision  of  such 
services,  or  from  both  such  compensation  and 
such  interests. 

"(2)  A  center  shall  have  organizational  ar- 
rangements, established  in  accordance  wi'.h 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for 

(A)  an  ongoing  quality  afsurance  program 
(including  utilization  and  peer  review  sys- 
tems)   respecting  the  center's  services,  and 

(B)  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  pa- 
tient records. 

"GRANTS      POR      DEVELOPMENT     OF     COMMUNITY 
MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  202  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities to  carry  out  projects  to  develop  com- 
munity mental  health  center  programs,  in 
connection  with  a  project  for  a  community 
mental  health  center  program  for  an  are.i  the 
grant  recipient  shall  (1)  assess  the  needs  of 
the  area  for  mental  health  services.  (2i  de- 
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sign  a  community  mental  health  center  pro- 
gram for  the  area  based  on  such  assessment, 
(3)  obtain  within  the  area  financial  aiid  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  support  for  tlie  pro- 
gram, and  (4)  Initiate  and  encourage  con- 
tinuing community  involvement  in  tjie  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  tiie  p;t>gram. 
Tiie  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  ^ibsec- 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secrotary. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (»}  may 
be  made  for  not  more  than  one  yeaf',  and 
If  a  grant  ts  made  under  such  subaectlon 
for  a  project,  no  other  grant  may  be?  made 
for  such  project  under  such  subsectloiji.  The 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
applications  submitted  for  grants  undtr  this 
section  for  projects  for  commimily  ipental 
health  centers  programs  for  areas  ilesig- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  as  urb.'ui  orj  rural 
poverty  areas.  ; 

"(ct  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  $^,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  <S3ding 
Jime  30.  1976." 

(b)  Sections  201  through  207  of  sudh  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  211  tlirough 
217,  respectively. 

.VMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COMMirNITY  ME[«rAL 
HKALTH  CENTERS  ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  211  (as  redeslghatod 
by  this  Act)  of  the  Community  is|ental 
Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to  refid  a.s 
follows:  ! 

"Sec.  211.  There  are  authorized  fe  be 
appropriated  for  grants  for  facilities  of! pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers  under  this  title  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977." 

(b)(1)  Section  212(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  In  the  first  sentence  the  wolSs  "a 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  comniunlty 
mental  health  center"  and  Inserting  th  lieu 
thereof  "construction,  leasing,  acqufcltlon 
and  renovation  of  a  community  njental 
health  center  facility". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "con- 
struction of  the  center"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  center  facility". 

(c)  (1)  Section  214(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amendad  by 
adding  immediately  after  the  word  "gr<nips," 
the  words  "citizens  of  mental  health  orga- 
nizations". 

(2)  Section  214(a)(4)  of  such  Act  (aa 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amendttl  by 
striking  the  words  "construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers"  and  lasert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "construc- 
tion, leasing,  acquisition  and  renovation  of 
community  mental  health  center  facilities". 

(d)  Section  214(a)(8)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "construction"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "facility". 

(e)  Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "construction"  and  insertlag  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  con.struetion 
leasing,  acquisition  or  renovation  of  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  facility", 

(f)  Section  215(a)  (aa  redesignated  by 
this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (5),  (6),  and  (7)  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  except  In  the  case  of  a  leasing  prol- 
ect,  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  wiU  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of 
the  agenclea  ming  the  appUcatlon  or  to  » 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is 


to   operate    the    conununlty   mental   health 
center;". 

(g)  Section  215  (a)  (5)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  Act)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "construction  of  the". 

(h)  The  third  sentence  of  section  215 
(a)  (as  redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction". 

(1)  Section  217  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  217,  No  grant  may  be  marie  under 
any  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  lor  any  project  de- 
scribed in  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
(leternunes  that  funds  are  not  available 
under  this  title  to  make  a  grant  for  such 
project." 

(J)  The  title  of  part  B  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act)  Is  amended  to  read 
"Part  B— Grants  for  Facilities". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  heading  for  part  C  of  tlie 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Part  C — Grants  for  Portion  of  the  Costs 
OF  Operation  of  Centers" 
(b)  (1)  Section  220  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "compensa- 
tion of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
for  the  Initial  operation"  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "compen.satlon  for 
operational  costs  for  the  operation  of  new 
comunlty  mental  health  renters  or  of  new 
services  in  community  mental  health 
centers". 

(2)  Section  20(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  the  words  "such 
as  services  for  children  and  the  elderly". 

(3)  Section  20(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Grants  under  this  section  for 
costs  for  any  center  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight 
years  after  such  first  day;  and  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2).  such  grants  with 
respect  to  any  center  may  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  after 
such  first  day,  65  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  second  year  after  such  first  day,  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day,  35  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fourth  year  after  such  first  day, 
20  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fifth  year 
after  such  first  day  and  for  each  year  there- 
after until  the  limitation  under  section  224 
(d)  (1)  Is  met. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  center  providing 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  grants  under  this  section  for  such  costs 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  first  year  after  such  first  day.  90  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year  af- 
ter such  first  day,  90  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  tlilrd  year  after  such  first  day,  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth  year 
after  such  first  day,  60  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fifth  year  after  such  first  day. 
50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  sixth 
year  after  such  first  day,  40  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  seventh  year  after  such 
first  day.  and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  eighth  year  after  such  first  day  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  until  the  Umltatlon 
under  section  224(d)  (2)  Is  met. 

"(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  seven 
fiscal  years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  suDOs  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  conununlty  mental  health  centers 
which   first  received  such  a  grant  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  or  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  which  are  eligible  for  pay- 
menus  under  such  a  grant  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph.". 

(c)  Section  221(a)  of  si.:ch  Act  Is  amended 
by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  slrikliig  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paiaor.iph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  made  available  to  any  health 
maintenance  organization  serving  residents 
•.V  ithln  the  catchment  area  for  such  center; 

"(7)  such  center  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  col- 
lect appropriate  fees  for  services  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  entitled  to  Insurance  benefits 
uiuler  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  medical  assistance  imder  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  or  to 
a-ssistance  for  medical  expenses  under  any 
other  public  assistance  program  or  private 
health  Insurance  program; 

"(8)  such  center  (A)  has  or  will  have  a 
contractual  arrangement  with  the  agency  of 
the  State  In  which  It  provides  services  which 
administers  or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  payment  of 
all  or  a  part  of  the  applicant's  costs  in  pro- 
viding services  to  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  under  such  State  plan, 
or  (B)  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  tc> 
enter  Into  such  arrangement; 

"(9)  such  center  shall  provide  treatment 
and  services  to  the  extent  practicable  In  the 
language  and  cultural  context  most  appro- 
priate to  bilingual  and  bl-cultural  con- 
sumers; 

"(10)  such  center  will  provide.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  an 
effective  procedure  for  developing,  compiling, 
evaluating,  and  reporting  to  the  Secretary! 
statistics  and  other  Information  (which  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  and  disseminate  on  a 
periodic  basis  and  which  the  center  shall 
disclose  at  least  annually  to  the  general  pub- 
lic) relating  to  (I)  the  cost  of  the  center's 
operation,  (11)  the  patterns  of  utilization  of 
Us  services,  (ill)  the  availability,  accessibil- 
ity, and  acceptability  of  its  services,  (iv)  the 
impact  of  Its  services  upon  the  mental  health 
of  the  residents  of  its  catchment  area  and 
( V )  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may 
require;  and 

"(U)  such  center  will  adopt  and  enforce  a 
policy  (1)  under  which  fees  for  the  provision 
of  mental  health  services  through  the  center 
will  be  paid  to  the  center,  and  (11)  which 
prohibits  health  professionals  who  provide 
such  services  to  patients  through  the  center 
from  providing  such  services  to  such  patients 
except  through  the  center; 

"(12)  such  center  has  established  an  eval- 
uation program,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract; 

"(13)  such  center  has  a  program  whereby 
It  screens,  and  where  practicable,  provides 
treatment  for,  persons  within  Its  catchment 
area  who  may  otherwise  be  admitted  to  a 
State  mental  hospital; 

''(14)   such  center  has  a  program  for  the 
followup  care  of  persons  within  its  catch- 
ment area  who  are  discharged  from  a  State 
mental  hospital. 
"(d)    Section  221(b)   Is  repealed 
"(e)    Section   221(c)    la   repealed 
"(f)    Section  221   is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  Where  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  for  a  community  mental 
health  center  is  made,  such  application  may 
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not  be  approved  unless  the  application  pro- 
vides or  is  supported  by  assinances  that  the 
applicant —  * 

"(1)  will  provide  m  that  fiscal  year,  either 
directly  or  through  affiliation  agreements,  a 
program  of  comprehensive  specialized  serv- 
ices for  the  mental  health  of  chUdren.  Such 
services  must  provide  a  full  range  of  diag- 
nostic, treatment,  liaison,  and  followup 
services  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for 
all  children  and  their  families  In  the  area 
in  need  of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  will  make  available  consultation  and 
education  for  personnel  of  all  schools,  proba- 
tion departments,  and  other  community 
agencies  serving  chUdren  In  such  area; 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  Is  made,  such  appUcatlon  may  not  be 
approved  unless  such  application  provides 
or  is  supported  by  assurances  that  the 
applicant — 

"  ( 1 )  will  provide  In  that  fiscal  year,  either 
directly  or  through  affiliation  agreements,  a 
program  of  comprehensive  specialized 
services  for  the  mental  health  care  of  the 
elderly.  Such  services  must  provide  a  full 
range  of  diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison,  and 
followup  services  (as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) for  all  elderly  persons  residing  In  the 
area  in  need  of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  will  make  available  consultation  and 
education  for  personnel  of  other  community 
agencies  serving  the  aged  In  such  area; 

"(d)(1)  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  is  feasible  for  an  applicant  to  provide 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant  and  that  the  need  for 
such  a  program  Is  of  a  magnitude  that  would 
warrant  the  provision  of  such  a  program  by 
the  center,  an  application  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part  may  not  be  approved  unless 
It  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant will  provide  either  directly  or  through 
aflUIatlon  with  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  such  programs  In  such  fiscal 
year;  or 

"(2)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
It  Is  feasible  for  the  applicant  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  for  alcoholics  and  drug 
abusers  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant, an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  part  may  not  be  approved  unless  it  con- 
tains or  is  supported  by  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  center  will 
enter  Into  agreements  with  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  under  which 
agreements  the  center  may  be  used  (to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable)  In  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  departments  or  agencies. 

"(e)  Any  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter which  has  received  approval  but  not 
the  funding  of  Its  application  for  asslstanc* 
under  this  Act  prior  to  June  30,  1973.  shall 
be  given  a  priority  with  regard  to  assist- 
ance applied  for  after  such  date  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part." 

(g)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  224.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  community  mental  health 
centers  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  coets  of 
operating  expenses,  vmder  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  •90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $110,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  svuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  grants  to  such  centers  which  have 
previously  received  a  grant  under  this  part 
and  are  eligible  for  such  a  g^rant  for  the  year 


for  which  sums  are  being  appropriated  under 
this  sentence." 

(h)  Section  224  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  <yiriiTig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  No  less  than  1  per  centimi  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  evaluation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  Each  community 
mental  health  center  shall  spend  no  less  than 
1  i>er  centum  of  a  grant  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  evaluation  of  its  programs' 
effectiveness  In  serving  the  needs  of  Its  catch- 
ment area  community,  and  reviewing  the 
services  provided  by  the  center. 

"(d)  Except  for  community  mental  health 
centers  which  have  received  assistance  under 
this  part  prior  to  June  30,  1973  (for  which 
the  level  of  assistance  shall  remain  un- 
changed), assistance   under  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  to  centers  not  serving  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
the  product  of  the  number  of  persons  served 
by  such  center  mtiltlplled  by  $31;    $18; 

"(2)  to  centers  serving  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
the  product  of  the  number  of  persons  served 
by  such  center  multiplied  by  $30;   or 

'(3)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
section  203  or  204,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
(I)  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds,  including 
third-party  health  Insurance  payments,  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  applicant's  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  or  con- 
sultation and  education  services,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  (11)  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

"(e)  In  making  grants  to  community  men- 
tal health  centers  under  subsection  (d)  (2) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
assurances  that  such  added  funds  shall  be 
equitably  used  to  serve  the  poor  within  such 
poverty  area.". 

(1)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"GRANTS     FOR     CONSTTLTATION     AND     EDUCATION 
SERVICKS 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  community  mental  health  centers 
for  the  cost  of  consultation  services  not  to 
exceed — 

"(1)  for  centers  not  serving  a  rural  or 
virban  poverty  area  $1.00  per  person  residing 
m  the  catchment  area  of  such  center,  and 

"(2)  for  such  centers  serving  a  rural  or 
urban  poverty  area  $2.00  per  person  residing 
in  the  catchment  area  of  such  center. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shall  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (b)  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  220. 

"PROTECTION    OF    PEKSONAI.    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  226.  In  making  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  no  Individual  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  research  which  is  carried  out 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  with  funds  provided 
from  appropriations  under  this  part  unless 
such  Individual  explicitly  agrees  to  become 
a  subject  of  such  research. 

"APPROVAL      BT      NATTONAL      ADVISORT      MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  227.  Grants  made  under  this  title 
for  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  renovation  of 
faclUtles  and  for  the  cost  of  omnpensatlon 
for  operational  costs  may  b*  nude  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  by  sec- 


tion 217(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Grants  under  section  221(c)  of  this  title 
for  such  coets  may  be  made  only  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

"REIMBUKSEMENT 

"Sec.  228.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  work  with  States,  pri- 
vate Insurers,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  other  appropriate  entities  to  as- 
sure that  community  mental  health  centers 
shall  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  for  their 
mental  health  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
general  hospitals  and  other  licensed  pro- 
viders. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  5.  Parts  C.  D.  E,  and  F  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  as  In  ef- 
fect the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  repealed. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  3392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  preserve  competition  in  the  geo- 
thermal  energy  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  month  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  "interest  in  geothermal 
power  is  shooting  up  like  a  geyser  in  the 
fuel  crisis."  That  statement  was  made 
while  the  hope  for  relief  from  the  gaso- 
line shortage  had  plimimeted  to  a  somber 
low.  Yet  despite  encouraging  develop- 
ments of  recent  days,  including  substan- 
tial lifting  of  the  oil  embargo,  the  fuel 
crisis  is  not  over.  Nor  is  the  happy  pros- 
pect of  an  end  to  our  energy  woes  within 
sight.  So,  we  must  proceed,  as  so  many 
have  painfully  come  to  realize,  to  develop 
new  energy  sources. 

As  was  amply  illustrated  this  past  sum- 
mer in  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources,  geothermal  power 
could  be  an  abimdant  energy  resource  of 
important  potential — a  new  energy 
resource. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  detail  geo- 
thermal's  possibilities  and  problems,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  testimony 
I  submitted  during  field  hearings  in 
Klamath  Palls,  Oreg..  dealing  with  this 
very  topic,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  accept  Senator  Hatfield's  kind  Invita- 
tion and  give  my  views  on  geothermal  energy 
development  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources.  I  am  confident  that 
these  hearings  will  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  a  wealth  of  stimulating  and  informative 
testimony  from  the  witnesses  gathered  here, 
which  will  prove  an  Invaluable  aid  to  them 
In  their  study  of  this  most  vital  area  of 
concern. 

I  certainly  do  not  need  to  Inform  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Importance  of  the  Job  they 
are  doing.  The  current  energy  shortage  Is  a 
crisis  which  affects  us  all;  Its  threads  arc 
inextricably  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our 
dally  lives.  For  every  man  or  woman  who 
has  driven  away  from  a  gas  station  with  bis 
gauge  still  polntmg  toward  empty,  for  every- 
one that  has  lived  tlirough  an  electric  black- 
out, the  energy  crisis  is  a  specter  that  looms 
ever  and  ever  closer.  Although  we  can  buy 
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ourselves  a  little  time  with  stopgap  meas- 
urea  and  temporary  relief  programs,  in  the 
next  few  years  this  country  Is  going  to  be- 
come more  and  more  like  the  man  who 
crawls  through  the  desert  In  search  of  an 
oasis,  and  each  well  he  comes  to  Is  dry.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  vacillate  and  procras- 
tinate: we  must  throw  all  our  efforts  into  a 
search  for  a  vUble  and  lasting  alternative  to 
oiir  present  sources  of  energy  supply. 

I  believe  that  geotbermal  energy  Is  such 
an  alternative,  and  one  that  deserves  a  high 
priority  on  the  Ust.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  extensive  technical  detail;  It's  aot  my 
field,  and  the  subcommittee  has  no  doubt 
already  heard  the  statistics  and  opinions  and 
arguments  of  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
perts on  the  matter.  It  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  try  and  sell  their  merchandise 
secondhand.  But  I  would  like  to  go  Into  the 
background  of  the  subject  Just  a  little  bit. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  current  wave  of 
Interest  in  geothermal  energy  is  bound  to 
ask  themselves  the  question:  Why  wasn't 
this  looked  Into  before?  The  answer  to  that 
Is  that  It  was.  but  that  up  untu  Just  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  povexty  of  Infort&atlon 
on  the  topic,  and  the  whole  field  looked  terri- 
bly uncertain  and  risky  to  those  who  con- 
sidered Investing  in  it.  There  were  a  few 
attempts  to  delve  deeper,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  failed. 

Hbwerw,  this  Is  all  In  the  past.  Now  the 
scenarto  has  changed  completely.  Now  we 
have  the  facts  and  figures  which  demon- 
strate coacJualvely  that  geothermal  energy 
can  work.  The  experts  tell  us  that  In  Oregon 
alone  there  are  nearly  200  hot  springs  and 
wells  which  could  over  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  provide  up  to  20.000  megawatts 
of  dry  steam.  This  constitutes  a  staggering 
amount  of  power. 

The  main  Impediment  to  development  now 
is  the  Federal  government.  A  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  prospective  sites  for  geothermal 
development  are  on  P^ederally-owned  land. 
Although  some  major  companies  have  toegun 
drilling  on  land  leased  from  private  owners, 
the  federal  Urrltorles  still  lie  fallow.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  as  I'm  sure  you  know.  Is  that, 
although  0>ngreBS  voted  to  open  up  this 
land  for  energy  develc^ment  years  ago,  the 
machinations  and  endless  red  tape  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  have  held  up  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  Congress  approved.  Naturally 
no  one  wishes  to  see  the  balance  of  the  en- 
vironment disrupted  through  rash  or  hasty 
action  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  involved. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  should  avoid  any 
unnecessary  delay  as  much  as  possible.  Com- 
placency Is  one  thing  we  can't  afford.  Speed 
is  of  the  essence. 

The  other  major  Impediment  to  exploratory 
drilling  which  the  Federal  government  has 
previously  placed  on  those  companies  In- 
terested In  tapping  the  resources  of  geo- 
thermal energy  is  the  lack  of  any  tax  Incen- 
tive. Companies  drilling  for  other  iorraa  of 
natural  power  have  always  been  protected 
by  a  deduction  allowing  for  the  uncertainty 
Involved  In  any  kind  of  test  drilling.  This  Is 
a  JuBt  and  necessary  measure.  However^  be- 
cause of  a  small  technicality  In  the  wording 
of  the  provision,  geothermal  energy  has  been 
exempted  from  the  benefits  of  this  measure. 
This  means  that  only  the  largest  companies 
are  even  able  to  oanalder  geothermal  energy; 
for  the  smaller  groups,  it's  simply  impoaslble 
in  terms  of  financing. 

I'm  sure  that  other  witnesses  will  be  able 
to  give  you  this  history  In  much  fuller  d«taU. 
I  merely  wished  to  summarize  it  briefly  in 
order  to  clarify  my  position. 

Because  of  the  current  and  growing  en- 
ergy shortage  all  across  the  country,  what 
before  was  a  regrettable  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  government  Is  now  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  a  major  mistake.  I  pievlourty 


mentioned  the  fact  that  most  of  the  estab- 
lished sources  of  energy  in  our  country  are 
rapidly  becoming  insufficient  to  our  vast 
need,  or  else  are  simply  disappearing  from  the 
earth  due  to  that  same  insatiable  need.  In 
the  light  of  this,  the  need  for  new  types  of 
energy  Is  crucial.  It's  time  for  the  government 
to  start  providing  active  encouragement  to 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  go  out  and 
tap  this  lode  If  we  don't  stand  In  their  way. 
There  has  been  some  Improvement  in  re- 
cent months.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  recently  revised  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  geothermal  energy,  after 
long  month's  of  total  inactivity  in  spite  of 
the  energetic  attempts  of  a  few  interested 
persons  to  generate  some  action  on  their 
part.  The  draft  environmental  statement 
necessary  for  any  leasing  of  Federal  lands 
has  finally  appeared.  The  interest  of  this  very 
subcommittee  In  the  topic  points  to  a  most 
encouraging  trend  toward  recognition  of  the 
potential  of  geothermal  energy. 

But  I  submit  that  this  is  not  enough.  I 
submit  that  the  government  must  provide 
more  Incentive  and  more  dynamic  encourage- 
ment to  these  companies.  Certainly  geo- 
thermal energy  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or 
the  final  answer.  But  It  Is  still  a  cheap  and— 
this  is  most  Important — cleaner  form  of  en- 
ergy, and  one  In  vast  abundance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  don't  move,  and 
move  soon,  to  exploit  this  rich  opportunity, 
which  could  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
the  energy  crisis,  then  the  question  we  will 
all  be  forced  to  answer  the  next  time  we  all 
go  home  wtjnt  be  about  Watergate,  or  infla- 
tion, or  the  price  of  beef,  but  simply: 
"Where  were  you  when  the  lights  went  out?" 

Mr.  PACKWCXJD.  And  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  frontier  Is  to  be  explored,  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  greatest  benefits' of 
geothermal  power  with  a  minimal  com- 
mission of  mistakes,  we  must  plan  now. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  commit  past 
errors — mistakes  made  more  evident  with 
each  passing  day— in  the  development  of 
geothermal  power.  For  if  any  lesson  has 
been  learned  from  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  last  6  months,  it  is  the  fact  that  none 
of  this  would  have  occurred  if  60  years 
ago  economic  interests  had  not  crowded 
out  the  public  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  oil. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  has  all  come 
to  a  head  in  the  last  6  months.  Too  little 
planning,  a  lack  of  coordinated  knowl- 
edge, not  enough  openness  on  the  part 
of  oU  companies.  Much  of  the  blame  for 
the  mess  we  are  in,  and  I  will  grant  you 
not  all  of  it,  must  be  borne  by  the  oil 
conglomerates.  The  oil  companies'  fin- 
gers in  the  energy  pie  have  added  up  to 
a  doubled-up  fist  which  in  recent  months 
came  dangerously  close  to  delivering  a 
knock-out  pimch  to  the  consumer.  Geo- 
thermal's  potential  amounts  to  a  bonus 
slice  of  pie.  But,  big  oil  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  change  the  public's  bonus  to 
bogus.  Fw  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  sorry 
state  of  energy  oligopoly,  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  oU  companies  not  be  allowed  to 
shai>e  the  destW  of  yet  another  energy 
source — geothermal  power.  It  is  against 
this  country's  best  Interests  to  allow  oil 
companies  to  control  every  segment  and 
every  phase  of  energy  production.  And, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  lack  of  direction, 
by  governmental  defaiilt,  the  oil  com- 
panies are  being  allowed  full  claim  to 
geothermal  power.  If  we  do  not  move 
now,  I  am  con'vlnced  in  the  future,  Con- 
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gress  and  the  American  public  will  again 
be  asking  themselves,  Just  as  they  are  to- 
day about  oil  profits,  how  did  we  allow 
geothermal  energy  production  to  become 
dominated  by  a  few  conglomerates  who, 
because  of  possible  coUu&ion  or  a  non- 
competitive environment,  are  suspect  of 
price-fixing,  of  manipulation,  or  of  foul- 
ing the  public  trust?  How  often,  Mr. 
President,  are  we  going  to  allow  this 
country  to  be  governed  by  crisis  and  de- 
fault, instead  of  by  foresight  and  antici- 
pation? And  make  no  mistake,  we  are  al- 
ready on  the  road  to  oil  company  domi- 
nation of  the  geothermal  area. 

Applications  for  geothermal  resource 
leases  read  like  a  cluster  of  gas  station 
signs  off  of  any  interstate  highway.  Of 
458  applications  in  my  State  of  Oregon 
alone.  73  were  from  Sun  Oil  Co.;  Chev- 
ron racked  up  48;  Shell  Oil  Co.  paid 
$4.5  million  in  Cahfomia  to  develop  re- 
sources of  3,874  acres;  and  Union  Oil  Co. 
is  already  operating  commercially  in 
California.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  articles  from  the  Ore- 
gonian  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  fur- 
ther explaining  the  great  geothermal 
land  rush,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Oregonian.  Feb.  2,  1074] 
Bs:  Names  or  ENKaoT  tsvaam.t  Bio  on 

OaSOON    OKOTHmMAI.  Lako 

(By  Andrew  Merabon) 
Oregon's  geothermal  wildcat  leasing  drew 
some  Of  the  biggest  names  In  energy  and 
Industry  Friday.  Sixty-four  corporations  or 
individuals  entered  proposals  on  about  one 
million  acres  of  Oregon  and  300,000  acres  of 
Washington. 

The  Hunt  family  of  Texas  was  heavily  rep- 
resented in  the  leasing,  as  were  J.  Paul  Getty, 
Howard  Hughes  and  L.  H.  Armour  Jr.  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

Burlington  Northern  was  a  bidder  as  were 
Chevron  Oil.  Gulf  Oil,  Sun  Oil  and  the  City  of 
Burbank.  Calif. 

In  all.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  surprises. 
Bidding  patterns  established  at  least  one  new 
known  geothermal  resource  area  (KOBA)  in 
the  Newberry  Crater  area  south  of  Bend.  The 
reaction  to  the  heavy  Interest  In  Newberry 
was  Immediate.  It  will  require  a  formal  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement,  and  the 
state's  most  vocal  geothermal  promoter, 
Richard  Bowen  of  the  Geology  Department, 
said  he  would  flght  any  leasing  of  Newberry. 

"The  recreational  potential  is  too  high 
there;  we  have  other  sites,  too  many  of  them, 
to  spoil  that  area.  Geothermal  does  not  belong 
in  Newberry."  he  said  flatly. 

Newberry  Crater,  and  the  townships  sur- 
rounding it,  was  perhaps  the  heaviest  bid 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  map 
showed  hundreds  of  lease  applications,  some 
two  and  three  deep  on  the  same  parcels. 

The  pattern  of  lease  applications  was 
fairly  scattered  over  Eastern  Oregon,  al- 
t  hough  no  Interest  has  yet  been  shown  In  the 
Baker  area. 

Applications  were  made  on  several  hot 
springs  In  the  Cascades,  from  Southern  Ore- 
gon to  the  Canadian  border.  Washington 
state  leasing  was  heaviest  south  of  Mt.  St. 
Helens. 

Sun  OU  Co.  was  the  biggest  flier  in  Ore- 
gon, with  73  applications;  California  Geo- 
thermal Inc.  had  60  applications  in  Washing- 
ton, Chevron  filed  48  in  Oregon  and  three  in 
Washington. 
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Former  Oregon  geologist  John  Hook,  now 
living  In  Kentucky,  filed  on  one  lease  by 
mall. 

BLM  said  It  still  cannot  say  where  indi- 
vidual lease  proposals  are  located.  A  crew  of 
H  worked  until  1  am.  Friday  and  from 
7  am.  until  noon  to  serialize  applications 
and  post  approximate  locations  on  maps  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  markers  are 
mt  identified  by  applicant,  however. 

"It  looks  like  Oregon's  been  Invaded  by 
Texans  and  Callfornlans,"  Noeth  Gillette, 
agent  for  several  applicants,  commented 
Liter.  "Do  you  think  Oregon  will  ever  be  the 
fame  again?" 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  21,  1974] 

Enerct   Smoktage  Inspibes   a   Big   Rush   To 

Develop  Oeothermai.  Poweb  Sources 

(By  Earl  C.  Gottschalk,  Jr.) 

Federal  lands  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  last  month  to  exploration  for  steam 
and  hot-water  energy  from  the  earth's  In- 
nards, and  the  tallies  of  applications  now 
available  show  that  interest  in  geothermal 
power  Is  shooting  up  like  a  geyser  In  the 
fuel  crisis. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  offices  In  10 
western  states  were  swamped  with  2,456  ap- 
plications for  the  privilege  to  poke  around 
for  poci:ets  of  potential  geothermal  power  on 
5.3  million  acres  of  federal  land.  The  Oregon- 
Washington  region  alone,  for  example,  was 
hiundated  by  609  applications  covering  1.4 
million  acres.  D.  B.  Ltghtner,  a  bureau  offi- 
cial in  Portland,  says  300  forms  in  the  mall 
would  have  been  cause  for  excitement. 

On  federal  lands  where  geothermal  re- 
sources are  already  known  to  exist,  competi- 
tive bids  were  accepted  for  the  first  time 
on  Jan.  23  in  California.  High  offers  totaled 
$6.8  million  for  23,441  acres.  The  top  bid 
was  put  In  by  Shell  Oil  Co.,  which  paid  $4.5 
million  to  develop  resources  on  3,874  acres 
in  the  Oeysers,  one  of  the  country's  richest 
geothermal  areas,  75  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

When  he  saw  the  Shell  bid,  bureau  official 
Walter  Holmes  says,  "I  almost  dropped  my 
store  teeth."  A  decade  ago,  he  says,  leases 
on  private  land  in  the  Geysers  were  selling 
for  20  cents  an  acre.  (Other  states  will  open 
federal  lands  for  bids  at  later  dates.) 

FORGING   NEW   ALLIANCES 

The  geothermal  rush  Is  drawing  hundreds 
of  entrepreneurs  besides  the  big  oil  and  gas 
companies.  It  is  also  forging  new  alliances 
of  major  corp<M«tlons  and  small  geothermal 
companies  that  have  know-how  in  the  field. 
They  are  all  trying  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  in  exploiting  a  resource  with  great 
possibilities,  but  one  that  stlU  had  a  long 
technological  road  to  travel  before  there  are 
profits  to  Justify  the  high  price  of  leases. 

Technological  hurdles  might  be  easier  to 
Jump  now  that  the  fuel  crisis  is  goading  the 
federal  government  into  providing  more 
money  for  energy  research.  A  proposed  $20- 
blUion  federal  energy  research  effort  could 
channel  federally  guaranteed  loans  of  up  to 
$50  million  into  geothermal  projects.  The 
Senate  recently  passed  a  bill  caUlng  for  thU, 
and  the  House  is  pondering  a  similar  idea. 

Nobody  Is  touting  geothermal  energy  as 
the  whole  answer  to  the  energy  crisis,  but 
by  some  estimates  its  contribution  to  the 
country's  energy  needs  could  be  substantial 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Only  one  field  is 
operating  commercially  so  far,  providing 
sieam  to  generate  electricity  for  San  Fran- 
ctsco.  The  power  plant,  in  the  Oeysers,  is  a 
joint  venture  operated  I  y  Union  Oil  Co.  The 
process,  simply  enough,  is  to  pass  steam  or 
hot  water  from  deep  within  the  earth 
through  turbines  or  heat  exchangers  used  to 
produce  electricity. 


COMPETING    BIDS 

In  all,  the  federal  government  has  staked 
out  58  million  acres  in  14  western  states 
where  geothermal  prospects  might  be  located. 
They  constitute  about  60 "i  of  the  country's 
geothermal  resources.  From  now  on,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  opening  up  lands  for  lease 
applications  every  month. 

An  applicant  isn't  expected  to  have  dis- 
covered a  geothermal  resource.  But  he  has  to 
be  fairly  confident  that  one  is  there.  For  the 
firit  five  years  of  the  lease,  the  government 
charges  $1  an  acre  rent.  In  each  of  the  next 
five  years  of  the  lea?e.  the  rent  gees  up  an- 
f  ther  81  an  .icre.  And  the  applicant  is  also 
required  to  spend  at  least  $100,000  in  an 
ratempt  to  tap  geothermal  energy. 

The  smallest  parcel  available  is  640  acres, 
and  the  largest.  In  any  one  state,  is  20.000 
acres.  When  two  or  more  applications  are 
tiled  for  the  same  tract,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  last  month,  the  leases  are  opened  to 
competitive  bidding  to  resolve  the  conflicts. 

Major  oil  companies  had  Interests  in  appli- 
cations for  leases  in  every  state  where  geo- 
thermal land  was  opened  In  January.  Other 
big  concerns — and  even  one  city — are  linking 
up  with  geothermal  companies,  often  to  take 
advantage  of  leases  they  already  hold  on  pri- 
vate lands. 

American  Thermal  Resources  Inc..  a  small 
company  that  holds  a  lease  in  Nevada's 
Whirlwind  Valley,  is  drilling  an  exploratory 
well  there  with  the  help  of  Chevron  OU  Co., 
for  instance.  Magma  Power  Co.  and  its  partly 
owned  subsidiary.  Magma  Energy  Co.,  are 
two  small  geothermal  concerns  that  say  they 
are  having  "serious  discussions"  with  Dow 
Chemical  Corp.  about  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping 75.000  acres  of  leased  geothermal 
land  in  California. 

GEOTHERMAL    PAT    DIRT 

Going  It  alone.  Gulf  Oil  Co.  says  It  drilled 
five  geothermal  wells  after  entering  the  arena 
last  year  and  has  eight  more  on  schedule  in 
1974.  A  Gulf  spokesman  says  the  company 
has  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  geo- 
thermal leases  in  the  West."  Union  OU,  the 
company  that  runs  the  geothermal  generat- 
ing plant  in  the  California  Geysers  area,  says 
it  has  hit  geothermal  pay  dirt  in  New 
Mexico's  Sandoval  County,  north  of  Albu- 
querque. A  well  drilled  there,  the  company 
reports,  was  "equal  to  some  of  the  better 
wells"  m  the  Geysers,  and  may  have  com- 
mercial potential. 

The  city  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  whose  publicly 
owned  utility  has  been  enduring  hard  times 
in  the  energy  crisis,  is  devoting  $1.1  million 
to  a  search  for  geothermal  energy.  The 
money  was  used  by  a  company  called  Re- 
public Geothermal  Inc.,  to  bid  on  leases  in 
central  and  southern  California.  Other  small 
utilities  might  do  well  to  take  notice  of  Bur- 
bank's  lead,  says  Robert  Rex,  who  was  a 
geologist  at  the  University  of  California  and 
an  executive  at  Pacific  Energy  Corp.  before  he 
formed  Republic  Geothermal.  "They  don't 
want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  oil  cartel  in  the 
Middle  East  that  dictates  what  energy  prices 
wiU  be  in  the  VS.,  he  says. 

But  small  utilities  and  giant  companies 
are  finding  It  somewhat  frustrating  to  get 
geothermal  power  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are  struggling  with  the  paperwork  of  en- 
vlromnenttal  Impact  statements  that  mtist 
accompany  the  projects.  They  are  faced  with 
materials  shortages,  particularly  a  current 
paucity  of  pipe.  And,  most  important,  many 
remain  slowed  by  technological  problems. 

California's  Imperial  Valley,  for  Instance, 
is  an  area  harboring  a  vast  leservolr  of  sub- 
terranean hot  water,  ripe  for  exploitation. 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  has  been  planning 
to  build  a  $3  mtUlon  geothermal  power  plant 
in  the  valley.  Bnt  the  company  btu  been 
pushed  a  year  behind  schedule  because  brine 


in    the   underground   water   fouls   the   heat 
exchangers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  rec- 
ognizing this  trend  for  what  it  is— fur- 
therance of  the  energy  oligopolj' — I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  prevent 
oil  companies  from  reaching  out,  from 
grasping  and  controlling  geothermal 
rower.  The  Geothermal  Energy  Industr>' 
Competition  Act  simply  stated  would 
1  revent  any  per.son  engaged  in  exti-act- 
ing  crude  petroleum  from  acquiring  any 
^.CDthermal  energy  production  asset.  It 
IS  legislation  that  anticipates  a  condi- 
\\jr\  which  if  unchecked  will  surely  be 
t'lc  subject  of  congressional  investigalion 
and  public  uproar  20  years  from  now: 
for  just  as  we  find  ourselves  in  an  oil 
dilemma  today,  it  will  be  the  geothermal 
controversy  that  shall  surround  us  to- 
morrow, imless  we  look  to  the  future 
with  keener  vision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te-.t 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  i  i 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  b.*ll  \v:.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ar 
follows: 

S.  3392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Geothermal  En- 
ergy Industry  Competition  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  15,  1914  (15  US.C. 
12-27) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
7  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  In  the  business 
of  extracting  crude  petroleum  to  acquire  any 
geothermal  energy  production  aisset  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Oeothermai  En- 
ergy Industry  Competition  Act. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son described  In  subsection  (a)  to  own  or 
control  any  asset,  the  acquisition  of  which 
by  htm  is  prohibited  under  such  subsection, 
more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Geothermal  Energy  Indus- 
try Competition  Act. 

"(2)  Each  such  person  which,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Oeothermai  Energy  In- 
dustry Competition  Act  owns  or  controls  any 
asset  which  that  person  is  prohibited,  under 
subsection  (a),  from  acquiring  shall,  within 
120  days  after  such  date,  file  with  the  At- 
torney General  such  reports  relating  to  those 
assets  as  he  may  reqtilre,  and  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  file  such  additional  reports 
relating  to  those  assets  as  the  Attcwney  Gen- 
eral may  require. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
pit^riate  relief,  including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  mjunctlon,  whenever  any  person 
violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  is  located  or 
resides  or  Is  doing  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tion and  to  require  compliance. 

"(d)  Any  person  luiowlngly  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  upon  conviction 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
A  violation  by  a  corpmation  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  also  a  violation  by  the  individual  direc- 
tors, officers,  receivers,  trustees,  or  agents  of 
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siich  corporation  who  shall  have  authorized, 
ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting 
the  violation  la  whole  or  In  part. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

'■(1>  'geothermal  energy  production  asset' 
means  any  asset  used  for  the  exploration  or 
development  of  geothermal  energy  or  used 
for  the  extraction  of  geothermal  energy:  and 

■•(2)  'asset'  means  any  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  and  includes  stoclc  In  any 
corporation  which  Is  engaged  (directly  or 
through  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate)  In  the  busi- 
ness of  extracting  or  producing  geothermal 
enenrr  " 


April  29,  1974 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  '  for  him.-elf  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  ofiQce  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  of  a  joint 
committee  In  the  Congress  in  order  to 
supervise  policies  and  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  review 
of  national  defense  and  foreign  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  protection 
and  disclosure  of  information  relating  to 
such  policies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

GOVERNMENT    SECHiiCV    CO.NIBOL    .\t  r    OP    lOH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  prac- 
tice of  Oovenunent  secrecy  gives  a  higher 
priority  to  confidentiality  than  to  cftndor. 
It  encourages  deception  instead  d  dis- 
closure. And  it  feeds  the  suspicion  of 
many  Americans  that  their  Government 
wUl  not  tell  them  the  truth. 

Yet,  as  we  all  recognize,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  secrecy  is  essential  to  protect  our 
defense  and  to  promote  the  succfss  of 
our  foreign  policies  in  a  world  whefe  na- 
tions hostUe  to  our  Interests  hold  both 
the  power  and  the  intent  to  imdetmlne 
our  cause  and  that  of  freedom. 

In  our  democracy  there  is  an  inlfcrent 
conflict  between  the  need  for  secrecy  and 
the  need  for  a  fully  informed  public.  The 
only  answer  to  that  conflict  Is  to  tirj^  the 
balance  between  a  society  that  Is  open 
and  one  that  is  dangerously  exposal. 

That  balance  is  not  easy  to  str^  or 
keep.  In  recent  years  especially,  as  ilresl- 
dential  authority  to  determine  oua  na- 
tional security  interests  grew  without  ef- 
fective check,  the  balance  was  upsefe  Se- 
crecy— often  self-serving,  often  un^sti- 
fied — expanded  at  the  expense  of  piiblic 
knowledge  and  public  trust. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  iatro- 
duce  today  with  the  cosponsorship  d  the 
distmgxiished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Government  Se- 
crecy CcMitrol  Act.  is  an  effort  to  restore 
the  balance  between  secrecy  ancf  ac- 
countability by  restoring  the  balance  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  over  national  secu- 
rity policy  and  the  Information  essential 
to  its  determination. 

I  view  this  bill  as  part  of  the  broad, 
historic  effort  by  the  93d  Congress  to  re- 
dress the  constitutional  balance  between 
the  branches.  It  Is  a  companion  measure 
to  the  war  powers  legislation  enacted 
over  the  President's  veto  and  to  the  ex- 
ecutive privilege  and  impoundment  bills 
the  Senate  passed  last  session.  I  alsa  see 
it  a-s  complementing  the  intent  of  the 


Budget  Reform  Act  we  recently  ap- 
proved, another  means  to  strengthen  the 
Congress  by  organizing  it  to  inform  it- 
self and  act  effectively  on  vital  issues. 

There  are  pending  in  the  Senate  and 
the  other  body  many  interesting  and 
important  proposads  to  reexamine  and 
restructure  executive  .secrecy  practices 
Some  would  fix  the  time  that  informa- 
tion could  be  kept  secret  and  restrict 
the  numbers  of  officials  who  could  im- 
pose secrecy.  Some  would  vest  extensive 
powers  of  review  over  the  administra- 
tion of  information  classification  prac- 
tices in  a  new,  independent  authority— a 
proposal  I  Introduced  in  December  i971. 
And  some  would  create  in  Congress  a 
committee  with  power  to  declassify  any 
information  it  found  worthy  of  disclosure 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  incorpo- 
rates some  of  the  features  of  other  bills. 
But  it  approaches  the  problems  of  se- 
crecy from  the  perspective  of  sharing  a 
constitutional  power,  the  power  to  with- 
hold or  disclose  sensitive  Information. 

By  default  and  inaction,  responsive  to 
the  perceived,'  leading  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  dealing  with  cold  war  tensions, 
the  Congress  has  permitted  that  p>ower 
over  information  to  lodge  exclusively  in 
the  Executive.  And  the  result  of  our  one- 
way grant  of  discretion  over  secrecy 
policy  has.  Inevitably,  been  abuses  of 
power,  a  system  of  information  classifi- 
cation which  serves  neither  the  interests 
of  intelligent  policymaking  nor  the  re- 
quirements of  an  informed  citizenrj*. 

I  do  not  need  to  review  here  the  rec- 
ord of  secrecy  abuses  in  this  administra- 
tion and  Its  predecessors.  It  is  enough 
to  note  that  standard  classification 
stamps  on  documents  no  longer  serve  to 
protect  information  from  disclosure.  On 
the  contrary,  a  "secret"  marking  on  an 
official  document  often  makes  officials 
and  journalists  suspect  that  the  con- 
tents are  being  hidden  from  the  public 
more  to  conceal  mistaken  or  questionable 
actions,  than  to  promote  national 
security. 

The  administration  recognized  this 
widespread  disdain  for  the  classification 
system  In  1972  and  issued  Executive  Or- 
der 11652  to  reform  the  system.  On  the 
whole,  the  intent  of  the  reforms  is  good. 
But  their  Implementation  has  been  hap- 
hazard  at  best. 

The  Government-wide  machinery  es- 
tablished to  police  the  reforms,  the  In- 
teragency Classification  Review  Com- 
mittee, has  not  proved  as  effective  as  it 
should.  One  reason  for  its  Inadequacy  is 
simple;  it  hsw  no  bureaucratic  power. 
The  full  committee  meets  once  a  month 
in  the  White  House,  but  its  real  work  Is 
carried  out  from  an  office  in  the  Archives, 
where  the  committee  staff  coru>ists  of 
only  two  people:  an  Executive  Director 
and  his  secretary. 

If  we  understand  that  decisions  on  re- 
quiring or  dropiring  secrecy  are  essen- 
tially matters  of  lndlvldi»l  Judgment 
where  precise  standards  caimot  be  auto- 
matically applied  to  every  case,  then  we 
realize  that  the  surest  way  to  regulate 
the  thousands  of  officialB  who  must  make 
such  judgments  daily  is  to  subject  their 


decLsions  to  continuous,  impartial  re- 
view. The  review  procediu-es  In  Executive 
Order  11652  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  step  is  incomplete.  All  of  the 
review  is  carried  out  inside  the  executive 
branch,  and  most  of  It  is  carried  out  at 
the  lower  policymaking  levels  of  the 
vei-y  agencies  where  the  volume  of  clas- 
sified information— and  of  informatior. 
i.-n  iroperly  classified— is  greatest. 

The  Govenunent  Secrecy  Control  Act 
would  strengthen  that  review  process 
within  the  executive  branch.  But,  more 
iniportnntly.  it  would  expand  the  review 
power  to  Congress.  By  sharing  the  discre- 
tion to  impose  and  maintain  secrecy,  the 
legislation  would  as.sure  that  the  difficult, 
delicate,  individual  judgments  about 
secrecy  are  checked  and  rechecked.  OnU 
through  such  thorough  review  can  we 
e.stablish  that  elusive,  essential  balance 
between  secrecy  and  openness. 

The  review  would  begin  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  where  a  new  office — with  the 
power  and  staff  which  the  Interagency 
Committee  now  lacks — would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  White  House  for  the  Reg- 
istrar of  National  Defense  and  Foreign 
Policy  Information.  The  Registrar  would 
be  a  Presidential  appointee,  confirmed  b.v 
the  Senate,  with  power  to  oversee  and 
regulate  secrecy  practices  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

He  would  also  have  the  key  function  ol 
compiling  a  monthly  Index,  a  register  of 
classified  Informaticwi  from  every  agency. 
It  would  be  his  responsibility  to  check 
the  entries  on  that  register  to  see  that 
they  actually  describe  the  records  being 
kept  secret  and  their  origin  and  location, 
and  to  see  that  the  duration  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  them  meets  the  policy  stand- 
ard of  the  act. 

The  bill,  additionally,  will  link  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Its  in- 
tent of  broadening  public  access  to  offi- 
cial Information  directly  to  the  reformed 
classification  system.  No  information  re- 
lating to  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  could  be  withheld  from  the  public 
under  the  first  exemption  from  disclosure 
in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  un- 
less the  documents  or  records  containing 
that  information  had  been  indexed  on 
the  register. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Council  directive  of  May  17. 
1972,  Implementing  the  Executive  order 
such  indexing  is  supposed  to  be  standard 
practice  for  classified  material  judged  to 
have  "sufficient  historical  or  other  value 
appropriate  for  preservation,"  including 
all  top  secret  documents  and  all  secret 
and  confidential  documents  which  are 
exempted  from  the  order's  general  de- 
classification schedule.  In  fact,  some 
agencies  are  indexing  all  of  their  classi- 
fied material.  But  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  generates  the  largest 
volume  of  such  information,  is  only  now 
beginning— late  and  tentatlvelj^— to 
establish  any  such  index  at  all. 

In  compiling  a  Government-wide  cen- 
tral Index,  the  Registrar  will  act  as  tlie 
first  line  of  defense  against  classification 
abuses.  Able  to  know  what  is  being  kept 
secret,  his  office  will  also  be  able  to  cor- 
rect improper  agency  secrecy  practices. 
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Without  such  knowledge,  no  one  can 
liope  to  bring  the  classification  system 
under  controL  With  an  effective  in- 
dex in  operation,  officials  will  be  able  to 
inspect  the  system,  trace  its  flaws,  and 
make  it  stronger. 

The  Register  compiled  in  the  White 
House  will  also  be  transmitted  every 
month  to  the  New  Joint  Committee  on 
Government  Secrecy,  in  effect,  the  sec- 
ond line  of  defense  against  unjusUfied 
secrecy.  The  first  of  the  committees 
specific  tasks  will  be  to  review  the 
monthly  Register  as  a  way  of  reviewing 
the  performance  of  the  Registrar  and  of 
the  agencies  under  his  supervision. 

The  committee  will  have  explicit  au- 
thority to  obtain  documents  or  records 
listed  on  the  Register  and,  if  it  finds 
them  improperly  classified,  to  direct  that 
they  be  disclosed  or  that  the  date  of  their 
declassification  be  changed.  If  this  legis- 
lation would  make  the  Registrar  a  "se- 
crecy czar,"  it  would  also  make  the  joint 
committee  a  powerful  watchdog  over  his 
office  and  authority. 

The  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
take  "necessary  or  appropriate '  action 
to  enforce  compliance  with  its  subpenas 
or  directives  on  a  recalcitrant  agency. 
Specifically,  the  committee  wUl  have  the 
power  to  go  to  the  U.S.  district  court  to 
seek  judicial  enforcement  of  its  will,  just 
as  the  Watergate  Committee  is  now 
doing  in  the  matter  of  its  contested  sub- 
pena  of  President  Nixon's  records. 

The  committees  second  specific  task 
would  be  that  of  developing  procedures 
for  congressional  handling  of  secret  in- 
formation. Few  of  our  committees  now 
have  precise  rules  for  handling  classified 
records,  and  none  have  their  own  stand- 
ards for  security  clearance  of  congres- 
sional employees.  As  a  result.  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  are  really  at 
the  mercy  of  executive  decisions  as  to 
who  may  see  or  discuss  what  informa- 
tion. The  joint  committee,  would  be  able 
to  establish  the  basic  ground-rules  for 
the  entire  Congress  in  this  respect  and, 
in  consultation  with  the  Registi-ar,  would 
act  as  arbiter  between  Members  or  com- 
mittees of  Congress  seeking  access  to 
classified  information  and  agencies  seek- 
ing to  withhold  it  or  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  its  disclosure. 

More  broadly,  the  joint  committee 
would  have  the  rc^  of  overall  congres- 
sional monitor  of  national  security  pol- 
icy. With  the  information  available  from 
the  index,  the  committee  will  be  in  a 
position  to  steer  other  committees,  for- 
eign relations  and  armed  services  most 
obviously,  into  areas  of  inquii-y  and  over- 
sight they  might  otherwise  miss.  But  the 
joint  committee's  own  oversight  sl»uld 
extend  to  assisting  the  coordination  of 
p>olicy  by  often  competitive  executive  de- 
partments and  to  assuring  a  channel  of 
full  commvuiication  and  current  consul- 
tation between  those  departments '  and 
the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  legislation  sets  a  standard 
for  secrecy  embodytag  both  the  positive 
finding  that  Information  Is  permitted  to 
be  kept  secret  only  when  Its  disclosure 
"would  harm  the  national  defense  or 


foreign  policy"  and  the  negative  rule 
that  information  shall  not  be  concealed 
to  hide  "incompetence,  inefficiency, 
wrongdoing  or  administrative  error"  or 
simply  to  avoid  embarrassing  officials  or 
agencies.  That  standard  is  not  precise 
and  automatic.  I  believe,  as  I  said  earUer, 
that  no  one  standard  can  be. 

But,  by  design,  the  standard  differs 
from  existing  practice  in  the  executive 
branch  by  requiring  classifiers  to  make  a 
determination  that  disclosure  would 
liarm  national  defense  <x  foreign  F>olicy, 
not  the  broader,  more  inclusive  and  less 
pi-ecise  concept  of  "national  security. ' 
The  proposed  narrowing  of  the  standard 
reflects  my  concern  that  too  loose  a 
terminology  in  the  past  has  permitted 
many  of  the  abuses  of  classification  au- 
thority. Tlie  tighter  language  should 
serve  both  to  protect  secrets  which  are 
vital  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  in- 
formation which  must  be  shared  among 
our  policymakers  and  with  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  serious  concerns  with 
excessive  secrecy  is  the  role  it  plays  in 
bureaucratic  gamesmanship,  enabling 
one  official  to  keep  his  proposals  and 
actions  hidden  from  ottiers  who  share  his 
concerns,  but  not  necessarily  his  views. 
It  is  essential  that  policy  be  made  after 
the  most  exhaustive  examination  of 
alternatives  and  the  fullest  debate.  When 
secrecy  is  used  to  short-circuit  dissent, 
wtien  policy  is  sliaped  by  only  a  select 
few,  it  becomes  doubly  difficult  to  con- 
duct policy  or  insure  support  for  it  even 
within  the  Goveniment. 

Unlike  similar  legislation  offered  in 
this  Congi-ess,  the  Government  Secrecy 
Control  Act  dictates  few  specific  prac- 
tices to  the  Executive  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  information  may  stay 
classified  or  the  agencies  or  oflSciaJs  who 
may  classify.  The  bill  would  establish  the 
presumption  that  any  classified  material 
more  than  10  years  old  be  considered 
declassified  unless  the  registrar,  with 
prompt,  specific  notification  to  the  joint 
committee,  decided  to  enter  it  on  the 
index.  It  would  also  give  agencies  4 
years  in  which  to  review  their  files  of 
classified  material  originated  within  10 
years  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  to  decide  which  records  in  those  files 
should  be  put  on  the  Register  and  which 
should  be  declassified. 

But  I  regard  declassification  schedules 
and  classification  authority  as  Ijeing  pri- 
marily housekeeping  concerns  which  can 
best  be  regulated  by  the  executive  itself 
under  the  review  of  an  informed  Con- 
gress. One  problem  with  mandating  such 
Umits  now  Ls  that  we  lack  information  on 
the  actual  operation  of  the  classification 
system.  After  the  joint  oommittee  has 
been  at  work  for  a  time,  t^t  may  be  in  a 
better  position  to  legislate  in  detail. 

One  danger  in  fixing  secrecy  time  lim- 
its by  law.  rather  than  encouraging  fiexi- 
bility  in  practice,  is  that  maximums  be- 
come TTiinimiimK  Tbos,  if  a  document 
classified  "ocmfldentiai"  is  required  to  be 
declassified  4  years  after  its  oigln  as  the 
present  Executive  order  mandates,  it  win 
stay  secret  for  4  years,  even  if  the  Infor- 
mation it  contains  only  needs  protection 
for  10  days. 


Those  who  originate  classified  mate- 
rial should  think  of  its  declassification 
less  in  terms  of  months  or  years  and  more 
in  terms  ol  the  events  to  which  the  mate- 
rial relates  and  the  need  of  the  commu- 
nity— scientific,  specialized,  or  general — 
for  access  to  information.  Again,  the  con- 
siderations are  subUe  judgments  about 
balance  Suc.'i  decisions  caimot  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  concrete  time  limits. 

Also,  unlike  the  proposal  I  offered  m;.  - 
self  over  2  years  ago,  this  legislation 
would  not  esublish  an  independent  clas- 
sification review  authority,  but  would 
strengUien  review  procedures  within  Uie 
executive  and  impose  a  new  level  of  con- 
gressional review.  I  have  concluded  that 
a  branch  with  equal  power — ^not  an  inde- 
pendent body — can  best  exert  the  neces- 
sary check  over  another  branch.  The 
Congress  shares  responsibility  with  tlie 
executive  for  the  conduct  of  the  national 
defense  and  of  foreign  policy.  We  should 
equip  ourselves  to  carry  our  share  of  that 
responsibility  fully. 

Mr.  President,  Lord  Acton  is  famous 
for  his  aphorism  on  the  corrupting  effect 
of  absolute  power.  He  also  said,  in  the 
same  vein: 

Everything  secret  degenerates,  even  tlie 
administration  of  Justice;  nothing  is  safe 
that  does  not  show  it  can  bear  discussion 
and  publicity. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
Secrecy  Control  Act  to  shaie  what  has 
been  absolute  power  over  secret  infor- 
mation and  to  insure,  through  tl^at 
constitutional  division  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility, that  we  halt  the  degenera- 
tion of  public  trust  that  stems  from 
excessive  secrecy. 

The  balance  between  opermess  and 
overexposure  in  a  free  society  in  an  uii- 
free  world  is.  I  acknowledge,  extremely 
difficult  to  find  and  perhaps  even  harder 
to  maintain  under  the  pressure  of  events. 
But  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  Pericles,  in 
his  funeral  oration  for  the  men  of  Athens 
who  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  that — 

We  Athenians  are  able   to   judge   .  all 

events  .  .  .  and  ijistead  of  looking  on  dis- 
cussion as  a  stumbling  block  In  the  -way  or 
action,  we  think  it  an  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  any  wise  action  at  all. 

Our  heritage  of  free  speech  is  in  the 
Athenian  tradition.  Like  Pericles,  we 
cherish  the  faith  that  men  can  govern 
themselves,  that  they  can  choose  between 
right  and  wrong  policies,  that  they  can 
bargain  openly  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  and  can  strike  the  proper  balance 
between  prix-ate  interest  and  the  public 
good. 

Secrecy  upsets  that  balance.  It  cor- 
rupts the  commerce  of  ideas.  It  blurs  ilie 
distinction  between  ri^ht  and  wTong.  and 
it  erodes  the  foundation  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  this  legislation 
we  can  begin  to  regain  control  over 
secrecy  in  Government,  that  we  can 
further  redress  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Government  and 
between  the  Government  and  and  the 
governed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  i 

8    3393  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Heu^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A"ierica  in  Congress  axsembled,  | 

I 
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SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cit«d  as 
the  "Government  Secrecy  Control  Act  of 
1974". 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINtS    AND    PURPOSE 

Skc.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 
1 1 )  the  development  and  review  of  tSie  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  etre  Constitutional  responsi- 
bilities which  are  shared  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  the  proper  execution  of  the  shared 
constitutional  responsibility  requires  that 
maximum  access  to  information  relating  to 
national  defense  and  foreign  policies  must 
be  afforded  to  the  Congress; 

(3)  there  Is  a  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  under  which  certain  information 
relating  to  the  national  dcicnse  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  be  kept  secret; 
and 

(4)  the  excessive  or  unnecessary  imposi- 
tion of  secrecy  limits  acc?s?  to  such  Infor- 
mation and  thereby  prevents  Congress  from 
carrying  out  Its  constitutional  respon^blllty 
In  the  development  and  review  of  such  poli- 
cies, hinders  the  proper  development  and 
execution  of  such  policies  within  the  eatecu- 
tlve  branch,  and  impedes  public  understand- 
ing of  such  policies  and  their  Implen^nta- 
tion. 

(bi  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  a  system  to  assure  that  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  Information  Is  made 
available  as  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Congress'  constitutional  responsibilities, 
to  assure  that  procedures  are  established  and 
maintained  to  protect  information  which  in 
fact  requires  secrecy,  and  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  an   informed  public. 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Ooverninent  to  permit  information  retftlng 
to  the  national  defense  or  foreign  poUjy  of 
the  United  States  to  be  kept  secret  jonly 
when  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
would  harm  the  national  defense  or  foceign 
policy  or  when  such  information  has  been 
provided  to  the  Government  of  the  U^lt^d 
States  by  a  foreign  government  or  int^na- 
tlonal  organization  pursuant  to  an  a^ee- 
ment  which  conforms  to  the  policy  of  Jhis 
section  and  which  precludes  the  releasi  of 
such  information  without  the  consenf  of 
that  foreign  government  or  intematl^nsl 
organization.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  >the 
United  States  Government  not  to  permit  In- 
formation to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  im- 
pede access  by  Congress  to  such  Informq^ton 
or  to  conceal  Incompetence,  Inefllclejicy, 
wrongdoing,  or  administrative  error,  to  asrold 
embarrassment  to  any  officer  or  agenct  or 
U)  restrain  competition  or  Independent 
initiative.  : 

JOINT    COMMrrrEE    ON    GOVERNMENT    '. 
BSCKECT 

.Sec  4  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  establishil  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Government  Secivcy 
(hereinAft«r  referred  to  as  the  "Joint  Com- 
mittee") which  shall  be  composed  of  fee 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (fee 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  8^- 
a'.e  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  ffur 


other  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  four  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Joint- Committee  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  selection.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  selected 
by  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(3)  The  Joint  Committee  and  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized,  in  Its  dl.scretion 
i-M    to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (B)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (C)   to  hold  hearings,  (D)   to  sit  and 
act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Con- 
gress,  (E)    to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise,  the   attendance   of   witnesses   and   the 
production  of  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  (P)  to  take  depositions  and 
other   testimony,    (G)    to   procure   the   tem- 
porary services  (not  to  exceed  one  year)   of 
experts  or  consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of by  contract  at  rates  of  pay  not  In  excess 
of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of   the   highest 
rate   of   basic   pay   paid    under   the   General 
Schedule  of  section   5332   of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Including  payment  of  such  rates 
for  necessary  traveltime.  and    (H)    with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  the  services  of  personnel   of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

(4)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Joint 
Committee  or  by  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  or  subcommittee  or  any 
member  designated  by  either  of  them,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  member  designated  by 
any  such  chairman  or  member.  Any  such 
chairman  or  member  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 

(5)  Service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  6  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(6)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  principal  duty  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  review  the  practices 
of  Government  departments  and  agencies 
originating  o-  having  custody  of  Informa- 
tion designated  to  be  kept  secret  pursuant 
to  the  policy  of  this  Act  and,  upon  deter- 
mination that  such  practices  fall  to  conform 
to  that  policy,  to  direct  their  revision  In 
carrying  out  this  duty,  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  receive  and  review  the  Register  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Foreign  Policy  Informa- 
tion when  transmitted  under  section  8(d). 
receive  reports  from  the  Registrar  of  National 
Defense  and  Foreign  Policy  Information,  and 
receive  notifications  from  the  Registrar  under 
section  6(c)(2)  and  (3)  and  section  7(b). 
In  conducting  such  review,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  direct  any  agency  originating  or 
having  custody  of  a  document  or  other  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  which  an  entry  on  the 
Register  is  made,  to  furnish  that  document 
or  other  matter  to  the  Joint  Committee  for 
inspection  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the 
extent  of  protection  accorded  the  document 
or  other  matter. 

(2)  Having  conducted  such  inspection  and 
reached  such  a  determination,  the  Joint 
Committee  shall,  when  appropriate,  direct 
the  public  disclosure,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
of  such  document  or  other  matter  or  direct 
that  the  date  entered  on  the  Register  In 
accordance  with  section  8(c)  (1)(P)  be 
changed. 

(3)  Upon  consideration  of  reports  from  the 


Registrar  and  notifications  from  the  Reg- 
istrar in  accordance  with  sections  8(c)  (2)  or 
(3)  and  section  7(b),  the  Joint  Conunlttee 
may  direct  the  Registrar  to  modify  authoriza- 
tions given  for  aggregate  entries  on  the  Reg- 
istar  or  for  substituting  codes  for  names  of 
officials  originating  documents  or  other  mat- 
ters and  may  direct  the  Registrar  to  remo.c 
from  the  Register  any  entry  or  portion  of 
any  entry  made  for  documents  or  other  mat- 
ters originated  10  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
elfecilve  date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  (A)  Directives,  including  supenas  is- 
sued by  the  Joint  Committee  under  para- 
praph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  Issue  upon  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  In  the  case  of  any  faUure  of  the 
Registrar  or  any  agency  to  respond  within 
15  days  to  directives  or  subpenas  Issued 
u..tier  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or  (3),  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  Including 
bringing  an  action  to  enforce  Its  directive  or 
subpena. 

(B)   The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph   without  regard  to  the  sum 
or  value  of  the  matter  In  controversy.  The 
court  shall  have  power  to  Issue  a  mandatory 
Injunction  or  other  order  as  may  be  appro- 
pnat°.  and  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying  and  enforcing  as  so  modi- 
fled,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
subpena  or  directive  issued  pursuant  to  this 
clause.    The    Joint    Committee,    in    bringing 
or  prosecuting  an  action   pursuant  to   this 
paragraph,  may  be  represented  by  such  at- 
torneys as  it  may  designate.  Appeal  of  the 
Judgment  and  orders  of  the  court  In  such 
actions  shall  be  had  In  the  same  manner  as 
actions   brought   against   the   United   States 
under  section  1346  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  courts  shall  give  precedence  over 
all    other   clvU    actions   to   actions   brought 
under  this  paragraph. 

(c)  It  shall  also  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to — 

( 1 )  recommend  to  Members  and  to  other 
committees  of  Congress  procedures  for  pro- 
tecting or  disclosing  documents  or  other 
matters  held  by  Members  or  committees  and 
designated  secret  by  authorized  officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch  pursuant  to  the  policy 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  recommend  action  by  other  commit- 
tees or  officers  of  Congress  to  be  taken  on  re- 
quests for  public  disclosure  of  or  access  to 
documents  or  other  matters  originated  by 
them  or  under  their  control  and  designated 
secret  by  them  or  other  agencies  of  Congress; 
and 

(3)  recommend  to  Members  and  to  other 
committees  of  Congress  procedures  for  grant- 
ing or  denying  employees  of  Congress  ac- 
cess to  documents  or  other  matters  desig- 
nated secret  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  this 
Act  and  for  disciplining  any  such  employees 
for  breaching  such  procedures. 

(1)  make  available  to  Members  and  oth- 
er committees  of  Cong^ss  and  to  the  pub- 
lic such  portions  of  the  contents  of  the 
Register  and  such  reports  from  the  Regis- 
trar as  the  Joint  Committee  decides  Inde- 
pendently or  upon  request  are  necessary  to 
the  activity  of  Members  or  committees  of 
Congress  or  appropriate  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  Informed  public;  and 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Congress  such  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  protection  or  disclo- 
sure of  information  dealing  with  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate;   and 

(3)  file  reports  at  least  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate,  with 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
containing    Its    findings    and   recommenda- 
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tlons  with  respect  to  the  matters  under  ita 
jurlsdlctkta. 

BBCiaTBSIl    or    NATIONAL   DBWNSK   AND    rOKEICN 
I>OUCT  INVOaiCATTOW 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  tn 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Of- 
nce  of  Wattonal  Defense  and  Porelgn  Policy 
Information  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Office").  The  Office  shall  Ije  headed  by  a 
Registrar  of  National  Defense  and  Foreign 
Policy  Information  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Registrar")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Regis- 
trar— 

(1)  to  compile  and  transmit  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Government  Secrecy  a  Reg- 
ister of  National  Defense  and  Foreign  PoUcy 
Information  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6: 

(2)  to  review  entries  on  the  Register  to 
determine  whether  they  comply  with  the 
policy  stated  in  section  3,  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  to  adjust 
those  entries  wtUch  are  not  In  compliance 
with  that  policy  or  section  or  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  statute  or  Executive 
Order  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this 
Act  tar  the  Imposition  and  duration  of  se- 
crecy on  Information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  President,  after 
reviewing  existing  orders  and  reflations 
and  tbetr  administration,  procedures  author- 
izing Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
tba  oMdals  thereof  to  designate  information 
relating  to  the  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  t»  be  kept  secret  and  to  withdraw 
such  tfedgnattons  and  providing  for  the 
monthly  aabmlsslon  by  such  departments, 
ag»Dcles  and  officials  of  entries  for  the 
Register, 

(4)  to  report  not  later  than  March  SI  of 
each  year,  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  administration  of  snch  regulations 
and  orders  within  the  executtve  branch,  In- 
cluding (A)  the  numbers  and  titles  of  of- 
ficials within  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  authorized  to  designate  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  to  be  kept  secret  and  to  with- 
draw such  designations,  (B)  the  number  of 
documents  or  other  matters  designated  to  be 
kept  secret  and  withdrawn  from  secrecy 
during  the  preceding  12  mouths  in  each 
Federal  department  and  agency,  (C)  the 
number  of  such  documents  or  other  matters 
designated  In  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  during  that  12  Baonths  to  be  kept 
secret  for  a  period  In  exoees  of  3  years  from 
the  date  of  origination  of  the  document  or 
other  matter,  and  (D)  the  number  and  result 
of  Investigations  in  the  preoedlng  12  months 
In  each  Federal  department  and  agency  Into 
breaches  of  such  regulations  and  orders; 

(6)  to  review  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  any 
proposed  final  administrative  action  which 
would  deny  access  by  any  person  to  infor- 
mation requested  to  be  made  available  to 
that  peraoo  under  section  65t  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  on  the  grounds  that  sudi 
Information  Is  exempted  from  disclosure  to 
the  public  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  at  that  section  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove  such  action;  and 

(6)  to  review  and  promulgate  regulations 
to  standardize  such  other  practices  within 
the  executive  branch  relating  to  secrecy  of 
Information,  Including  aecortty  clearance 
prooednraa.  rontlng  dealgBatlona  for  Infor- 
matkin  and  seenrtty  meaBUKH  for  atitomatlo 
data  pioccBiliic  ayatiwua  of  •ecrat  iafcrma- 
tlon,  as  the  Registrar  deems  neoeasary  and 


appropriate  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Registrar  Is  authorized  (1)  to  ap- 
point such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
neoeesary  to  carry  out  bis  functions;  (1)  to 
employ  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  daily  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18 
under  section  5332  of  such  title  for  each  day 
they  are  so  employed  (Including  traveltime) 
and  pay  such  persons  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  section  6T03  of  such  title  for 
persons  In  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently; and  (3)  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  to  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
information,  including  statistical  Informa- 
tion, of  other  Federal  agencies  In  carrying 
out  his  functions. 

(d)  The  Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee  established  by  Executive  Order 
11652,  liarch  8,  1972,  is  hereby  abolished,  and 
the  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  property,  and 
records  thereof  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Registrar. 

(e)  Section  6313  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(22)  Registrar,  National  Defense  and  For- 
eign Policy  Information." 

MATNTENANCE    OT    THS    BECISTE*    OT    NATIONAL 
DETENSS  AND  rOREIGN  POUCT  INrORMATION 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Any  document  or  other  matter 
which  is  originated  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  may  not  be  kept  secret  pursuant 
to  the  policy  of  this  Act  or  withheld  from 
the  public  In  accordance  with  section  552 
(b)  (1)  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  unless 
an  entry  In  the  Register  of  National  Defense 
and  Foreign  Policy  Information  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section  Is  made  with 
respect  to  snch  document  or  other  matter. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
section  5(b)  the  Registrar  shall  follow  the 
procedures  established  In  this  section.  Any 
document  or  other  matter  In  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  is  des- 
ignated to  be  kept  secret  pursuant  to  the 
policy  of  this  Act  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Register  In  aooordance  with  subsection  (c) 
within  twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  document  or  other  matter  was  origi- 
nated, except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  docu- 
ment or  other  matter  which  Is  originated 
outside  the  United  States  (other  than  a  doc- 
ument or  other  matter  originated  by  a  foreign 
government) ,  such  entry  shall  be  made  with- 
in twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which  that 
document  or  other  matter  was  received  by  an 
agency  In  the  United  States. 

( c )  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4),  each  entry  required  to  be 
made  In  the  Register  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(A)  a  concise  and  complete  description  of 
the  subject  matter,  iBoludtiig  the  title,  if 
any,  of  the  document  or  other  natter; 

(B)  thft.naBie  of  the  atEency  which  orig- 
inated the  document  or  other  matter: 

(C)  the  name  and  tUte  «f  the  official  who 
designated  the  document  or  other  matter  to 
be  kept  secret: 

(D)  the  name  of  each  agency  to  which 
such  documoQt  or  other  matter  was  dlsaem- 
inated; 

<E)  the  date  an.  whl<A  the  document  or 
otber  matter  was  originated  and  the  date  on 
which  It  was  designated  to  be  kept  secret; 
and 

fP)  tbe  date  on  which  such  designation 
of  the  doctunent  or  other  matter  can  be  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

Baoh  entry  shall  be  Indexed  alphahetlcally 
by  the  tttle  or  cubject  matter  of  tiM  docu- 
ment or  other  matter,  and  alphabetically  by 


the  name  of  the  agency  which  originated  the 
document  or  other  matter. 

(2)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Registrar  and 
upon  timely  explanatory  notification  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  Joint  Committee,  agencies 
are  authorized  to  make  aggregate  entries  on 
the  Register  with  respect  to  categories  of 
documents  or  other  matters  which  are  too 
voluminous  in  quantity  or  too  similar  In  cc-.- 
t«nt  to  require  separate  Indexing. 

(3)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Registrar  and 
upon  explanatory  notification  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  agencies  are  authorized  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  name  and  tttle  of  the  trfticial 
required  by  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  a  oode  and  title  Identifying  such  offi- 
cial whose  activity  in  gathering,  transmitting, 
or  analyzing  secret  information  requires 
anonymity  in  the  Interest  of  his  personal 
safety. 

(4)  No  document  or  other  matter  destined 
for  disposal  within  60  days  of  Its  ortglnatior. 
such  as  a  working  paper  at  draft  report,  is 
required  to  be  entered  on  the  Register. 

(d)  A  Duplicate  Register  covering  all  docu- 
ments or  other  matters  determined  to  require 
protection  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  not  lat«r  than  the  fifth  day  or  the 
month  fcUowlng  the  month  In  which  such 
determinations  were  made. 

TRANSITIONAL     PKOV^SIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  expiration  of  4  yearo 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  no 
document  or  other  matter  which  was  orig- 
inated less  than  10  years  prior  to  such  date 
may  be  withheld  from  tbe  public  pursuani  to 
the  policy  of  this  Act  or  to  section  552  ( b  i  i :  < 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  tmless  an  en- 
try meeting  the  requirements  of  section  6  ci 
has  been  made  with  re^>ect  to  such  docu- 
ment or  other  matter. 

(b)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no 
document  or  other  matter  which  was  orig- 
inated 10  years  or  more  prior  to  stich  date 
may  be  withheld  from  the  public  pursuani 
to  the  policy  of  this  Act  or  to  section  552 1  b  i 
( 1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  unless  the 
Register  makes  an  entry  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  6(c)  with  respect  to  such 
document  or  other  matter  and  Immediately 
notifies  the  Joint  Committee  of  such  entry. 

ACTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  u 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFTECTIVE     OATX 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  180  day* 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator  Mus- 
Kiz  in  introducing  the  Government  Se- 
crecy Contnri  Act." 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  addresses 
an  issue  of  extraordinary  Importance  to 
the  American  people — ^not  only  in  the 
context  of  the  Watergate  affair,  but  m 
the  long,  historical  context  of  Oat  role  of 
the  Congress  in  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  respecting  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Muskh  and  I.  and  other  Mem- 
bers ol  the  Senate  have  soucbt  through- 
out this  Congress  to  restore  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  by  reinforcing  the  power 
and  reaccetating  the  reGpotKihttity  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  a  wide  variety  of 
policy  areas. 

We  have  acted  in  the  f  aoe  of  a  pattern 
of  conduct  by  Presidents,  since  1BZ2.  the 
result  of  which  has  been  a  dangenous  con- 
centration of  power  In  the  PresldeDcy. 
The  accumulation  and  exercise  of  such 
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power  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  basic 
constitutional  principles  of  the  separa- 
tion and  balance  of  powers  between  the 
tluee  coordinate  brandies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  acted  already  on  the  war 
l)o\vers  issue,  on  budget  control,  on  im- 
raundment  and  on  executive  privilege — 
t3  restore  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  the  authority  which  has 
been  drained  from  them.  In  introducing 
this  bill  today,  we  act  again  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

A  national  security  classification  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  protect  our  defense 
and  to  enable  the  executive  department 
to  cari-y  out  its  foreign  policy.  However, 
the  nature  of  that  system,  its  administra- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  classification  au- 
thority must  be  the  object  of  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  to  assure  that  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  democracy  are 
not  subverted.  Maintaining  the  balance 
between  protecting  our  national  security 
and  providing  to  the  American  public  the 
information  which  it  must  have  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  tlie  democratic 
charter  will  not  be  easy. 

I  believe  that  action  is  long  overdue  in 
redefining  the  problem,  questioning  the 
basic  assumptions  and  establishing  that 
critical  balance.  Our  bill  is  a  starting 
point  for  what  I  know  will  be  a  most 
careful  examination  of  this  issue  in  Sen- 
ator MusKiE's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

The  current  classification  system  is 
costly,  inefficient  and  troublesome.  It  en- 
courages large  scale  overclassification,  a 
practice  which  in  turn  stimulates  secur- 
ity laxness  and  jeopardizes  the  protec- 
tion of  material  deserving  national  secur- 
ity classification.  I  think  it  well  for  us  to 
recall  Justice  Potter  Stewart's  opinion  in 
the  "Pentagon  Papers"  case  wherein  he 
stated: 

That,  the  hallmark  of  a  truly  effectlv*  In- 
ternal security  system  would  be  maximum 
passible  disclosure,  recognizing  that  secrecy 
can  best  be  preserved  only  where  credibility 
is  truly  maintained. 

According  to  some  estimates,  there 
may  be  20  million  classified  papers  cur- 
rently held  in  the  Federal  Government, 
of  which  a  very  large  percentage  should 
not  be  classified  at  all.  There  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  employees  who 
exercise  the  original  authority  to  classify 
documents.  Current  practice  sometimes 
tolerates  classification  of  history,  news- 
paper clippings  and  principles  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  steps  have  been  taken 
in  this  administration  to  question  and 
reform  classification  practices.  Under 
Executive  Order  11652  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1972.  each  agency  origi- 
nating classified  documents  must  index 
them  and  have  Its  classification  prac- 
tices reviewed  by  the  Interagency  Clas- 
sification Review  Committee.  There  is 
also  underway  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  formal  evaluation  of  Information 
policies  as  they  actually  exist  and  a 
stated  goal  of  downgrading  many  docu- 
ments through  more  realistic  security 
classification  guides. 

Under  our  proposal,  we  seek  to  facll- 
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itate  this  process  and  to  establish  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  Congress  can  monitor  clas- 
sification practices,  review  actions  of  the 
executive  branch  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  order  the  declassification  of 
classified  information.  The  new  Joint 
Committee  on  Government  Secrecy 
created  by  our  bill  could  go  to  court  to 
enforce  its  subpcnas  if  neccs.'^ary. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  develop  procedures 
lor  congresiional  handling  of  classified 
uiformation.  I  belie\e  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  niu.<;t  develop  such 
precise  rules  and  standards  for  their  own 
employees. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  enable  as 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more  ra- 
tional national  security  classification 
•system  as  well  as  to  restore  the  eroded 
power  of  the  Congress  in  yet  another 
important  area.  Most  importantly  it  will 
make  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  open  and  credible  to  our 
people. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request  >  : 

S.  3394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
l>oses.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3394 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  ". 

TITLE  I 

MIDDLE     EAST     PEACE 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  As-slstance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  VI 
"Sec.  901.  Statement  of  Policy.— The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  a  peaceful  and  lasting 
resolution  of  the  divisive  issues  that  have 
contributed  to  tension  and  conHlct  between 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  Is  essential  to  the 
security  of  tho  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  The  Congresa  declares  and 
flnda  that  the  United  States  can  and  should 
play  a  constructive  role  In  securing  a  Just 
and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle  East  by 
facilitating  increased  understanding  between 
the  Arab  nations  and  Israel,  and  by  assisting 
the  nations  in  the  area  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  progress  and  political  sta- 
bility,  which   are   the   e.ssentlal   foundations 


lor  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  It  Is  the  sense 
ot  Congress  that  United  States  assistance 
program.s  In  the  Middle  East  should  be  de- 
signed to  promote  mutual  respect  and  .>ie- 
ctirity  among  the  nations  in  the  area  and  to 
foster  a  climate  conducive  to  Increased  eco- 
nomic development,  thereby  contributing  to 
a  community  of  free,  secure  and  prospering 
nations  in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

•'Sec  902.  Genebal  Aithority.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnl.sh.  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  asslst- 
an ,6  authorized  by  this  Act  and  credits  and 
puurantie.s  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sale.s  Act  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p-.-e.3  of  thi.s  part. 

c^Ec.  90J.  Alloc.\tions.— (a)  Of  the  funds 
anproprialcd  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  part 
II  of  thii  Art,  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
up  to  $100,000,000  may  be  made  available  for 
military  as-.i^tance  In  the  Middle  East. 

"(bi  Ol  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapl-r  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act.  during 
the  fl.«cal  year  1975  up  to  $.377,500,000  may  be 
made  available  for  security  supporting  as- 
•M.-tance  in  the  Middle  East. 

■•|c)  Of  the  aggregate  celling  on  credits 
and  guaranties  established  by  section  31(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975  up  to  $330,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  countries  In  the  Middle  East. 

■Sec.  904.  (a)  SrECL\L  Requirements 
Fund.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not 
to  e.xceed  »ioo,000.000  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements arising  from  time  to  time  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  The  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  President  for  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provi-sions  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance.  Such  funds  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

■(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  Informed  on  the  programming  and 
obligation  of  funds  under  subsection  (a).^' 

Sec    3.  Section  620(p)   of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  n 

INDOCHINA    POSTWAR    RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  4.  Section  802  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  802.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  for  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  as  authorized  by  this  part.  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed 
$504,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not 
to  exceed  $939,800,000  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

TITLE  III 
foreign  assistance  act  amendments 
development  assistance  authorizations 
Sec  5.  Section   103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  ■■$291,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years   1974  and   1975"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■•$291,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  $546,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975^. 
housing    guaranties 
Sec.  6.  Section  323(1)    of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    'June   30,    1975"  and  Inserting   in  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  1976 '. 
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TNTBUfATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     AND     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
clstance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $160,- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  $153,900,000". 

MILITARY      ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  Part  11  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  ol  1961  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  504(a).  strike  out  ■$512,- 
600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •$985,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975". 

(2)  In  section  506(a)  — 

(A)  Strike  out  "the  fiscal  year  1974"  in  each 
place  It  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■the  fiscal  year  1975";  and 

(B)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  add  the 
following  sentence:  "Orders  not  exceeding 
$250,000,000  in  value  may  be  Issued  under  this 
subsection,  upon  such  determination,  during 
the  period  of  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  that 
precedes  the  enactment  of  legislation  author- 
izing appropriations  for  military  assistance 
for  that  fiscal  year." 

(3)  After  section  506,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  607.  Limitation  on  the  Grant  of 
elxcess  dxfense  articles. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  506,  the 
aggregate  value  of  excess  defense  articles 
ordered  dtirlng  the  fiacal  year  1975  under 
this  chapter  for  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations  shall  not  exceed  $160,- 
000,000. 

"<b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promptly 
and  fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
BepreiMntatlves  and  the  Ck>nmUttee  on  For- 
eign BelaUoxm  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatloiu  of  the  Senate  of  each  decision  to 
fumlah  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  ex- 
ceas  defense  articles  which  are  major  weapons 
systems  to  the  extent  such  major  weapons 
system  was  not  included  in  the  presenta- 
tion material  previously  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  also  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
Ck>ngreaa  listing  by  country  the  total  value 
of  all  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles,  dis- 
closing both  the  aggregate  original  acquisi- 
tion oost  and  the  aggregate  value  at  the  time 
of  deiivary." 

(b)  Section  055 (c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  shall  not  H>ply  to  assistance 
authorized  tinder  any  provision  ot  law  for 
the  fiacal  year  1976. 

(c)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  January  12, 
I97I  (M  Stat.  2063),  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
effective  July  1,  1974. 

SaCTTKITT   BTTPPORTINC   ASSISTANCX 

Sxc.  9.  Section  633  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  oif  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  *I36,- 
000,000,  of  whlob  not  leas  than  $60,000,000 
eball  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  not  to  exceed  9386,600,000". 
TTTLB   IV 

FOREIGN      IflLTrART      SALES      ACT      AMENDMENTS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  A  country  shall  remain  ineligible  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  at  this  sec- 
tion until  suob  time  as  tlie  President  deter- 
mines that  such  vlolatltxi  has  ceased,  that 
the  country  concerned  has  given  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  President  that  such  viola- 
tion will  not  recur,  and  that,  if  such  viola- 
tion involved  tbe  transfer  of  sophisticated 
weapons  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 


dent, such  weapons  have  been  returned  to 
the  country  concerned." 

(2)  In  section  24(a)  and  section  24(b)  tbe 
parenthetical  phrase  in  each  is  amended  to 
read:  "(excluding  United  States  Government 
agencies  other  than  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  I  ". 

(3)  Section  24(c)  Is  amended  to  read  r.s 
follows: 

••(c)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  principal  amount 
of  contractual  liability  related  to  any  guar- 
anty Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1974  under  this 
section.  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  In  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  contractual  liability  related  to 
any  guaranty  Issued  after  June  30.  1974 
under  this  section.  All  the  funds  so  obligated 
shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  under  such  guaranties,  and 
only  such  of  the  funds  in  the  reserve  as 
may  be  in  excess  from  time  to  time  of  the 
total  principal  amount  of  contractual  lia- 
bility related  to  all  outstanding  guaranties 
under  this  section  shall  be  deobllgated  and 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Any  guaranties  Issued  hereunder  shall 
be  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States." 

(4)  In  section  31 — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •■$325,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$655,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975";  and 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$730,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  Israel  only"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$872,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975." 

(5)  In  section  33 — 

(A)  subsection  (a)  Is  repealed; 

(B)  subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a) ;  and 

(C)  a  new  subsection  (b)  Is  added  as 
follows : 

■•(b)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section  when  be  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promptly  so  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate." 

(b)  Obligations  Initially  charged  against 
appropriations  made  available  for  purposes 
authorized  by  section  31(a)  of  the  Foreign 
MUitary  Sales  Act  after  June  30,  1974,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  of 
that  Act  by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in  an  amount  equal  to  36  per 
centxim  of  the  principal  amount  of  contrac- 
tual liability  related  to  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)  of  that  Act  shall 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  amendment  with 
proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out 
that  Act. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis   of  the   Pro- 
posed Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974 

I.  XMTBCWTTCnOK 

The  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  (berelnafter  referred  to  as  "the  BlU") 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  as  "the  Act").  The  Bill  also  amends 
the  Fc»«lgn  MlUUry  Sales  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  •'the  FMSA").  The  major  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  activities  under  the 
Act  and  the  FMSA  at  t^e  levels  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1976  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  principal  substantive  amendment  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  part  VI  to  the  Act,  provid- 
ing authority  and  funding  authorization  for 


assistance   to  promote  peace   in   the  Middle 
East. 

n.  PROVISIONS  OF  the  bill 
Tttle  I.  Middle  East  Peace 

Section  2.  This  section  adds  a  new  part 
VI  to  the  Act,  consisting  of  four  seciioii  .  as 
follows: 

Section  901  sets  forth  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy, emphasizing  that  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  is  essential  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  world  peace  ar.d 
that  assistance  programs  in  the  Middle  East 
can  contribute  to  such  a  peaceftil  settle- 
ment. The  section  provides  that  United 
Slates  assistance  in  the  area  should  facili- 
tate understanding  between  the  Arab  i.a- 
ticiis  and  Israel,  support  efforts  to  achieve 
e.^nnomic  progress  and  political  stability, 
promote  mutual  respect  and  security,  foster 
increased  economic  development,  and  there- 
by contribute  to  a  just  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  a  community  of  free. 
secure  and  prospering  nations  In  the  area 

Section  902  authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  under  the  Act  and  credits 
and  guaranties  under  the  FMSA  to  carry  out 
the  purpo.ses  described  In  section  901  Such 
assistance,  credits  and  guaranties  are  to  be 
provided  within  the  framework  of  existing 
law.  No  additional  or  special  authority  Is 
provided  by  this  section  for  Middle  East  pro- 
grams. 

Section  903  indicates  the  levels  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  security  supporting  as- 
sistance appropriations  intended  for  Middle 
East  programs.  The  $100,000,000  for  MAP  Is 
for  Jordan  while  the  $377,500,000  In  support- 
ing assistance  is  for  Israel,  Jordan  and  Egypt. 
The  $330,000,000  in  PMS  credits  and  guaran- 
ties Is  for  Israel  and  Jordan.  This  section 
does  not  authorize  appropriations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  contained  in  the  regu- 
lar authorizations  for  military  assistance, 
security  supporting  assistance  and  FMS  cred- 
its and  guarantiee  contained  in  the  Bill. 

Section  904  establishes  a  Special  Require- 
ments Fund  of  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  meet  needs  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen in  the  normal  budgeting,  authorization 
and  appropriation  cycle,  but  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  efforts  by  the  United  States 
to  help  achieve  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
section  contains  a  requirement  that  the 
Congress  be  currently  informed  on  the  pro- 
gramming and  obligation  of  funds  from  the 
fecial  Requirements  Fund  The  requirement 
Is  intended  to  provide  for  a  complete  and 
timely  explanation  by  the  E^xecutive  Branch 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Special  Require- 
ments Fund  Is  used,  Including  wherever  pos- 
sible consultation  with  the  Congress  in  ad- 
vance of  substantial  obligations  from  this 
fund. 

Section  3.  This  section  repeals  section  620 
(p)  of  tlie  Act,  which  prohibits  assistance  to 
Egypt  absent  findings  by  the  President  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  national  interest. 
The  fiscal  year  1975  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram Includes  assistance  for  Egypt.  If  the 
Congress  agrees  that  such  assistance  Is  in  the 
national  interest  by  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istration's program,  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 630(p)  for  a  further  finding  by  the 
President  would  be  redundant. 
Title  II.  Indochina  Postxcar  Reconstruction 

Section  4.  This  section  amends  section  802 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  $939,800,000  for  Indo- 
china Postwar  Reconstruction  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  This  authorization  will  pro- 
vide funding  necessary  to  provide  essential 
support  for  the  war-torn  economies  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as  wen  as  to 
begin  the  expansion  of  capacity  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  in  Soutb 
Vietnam. 
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Title  III.  Foreign  Atsiatance  Ac$ 

1 


Amendments 
Part  I 


Chapter  1 — Development  usslstatice 
Section  5.  Pood  and  Nutrition. — This  sec- 
Ion  amends  section  103  of  the  Act  which 
authorizes  funds  to  alleviate  starvation, 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to  provide 
oaslc  services  to  poor  p»eople  by  Increasing 
their  capacity  for  self-help,  by  increasing  the 
H<!cal  year  1975  authorization  from  $291.- 
000.000  to  $546,300,000.  This  authorization 
level  will  permit  the  Executive  Branch  to 
conduct  the  overall  bllateml  development 
iisslstsmce  program  at  budget  request  levels. 
The  overall  program  reflects  a  substantial 
increase  In  emphasis  on  the  food  and  nutri- 
tion sector. 

Chapter  2 — Housing  guaranties 
Section  6.  Kxtenslon  of  Housing  Oiiaranty 
Authority. — This     section     amends     section 
223(1)  of  the  Act  by  extending  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  bousing  guaranty  authorlty 
from  June  30.  1975  to  June  30,  1976. 
Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 

Section  7.  Authorization. — This  section  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  International 
Organizations  and  Programs  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Act  from  $150,000,000  to  $153,- 
900.000  for  fiscal  year  1075.  ;, 

Part  II  I 

Chapter  3 — Military  assistance  '"^ 
Section  8(a)  (1).  Authorization.— This  sec- 
tion amends  section   504(a)    of  the  Act  by 
authcH-lzlng  $985,000,000  for  military  l^lst- 
ance  for  fiscal  year  1876.  This  authorisation 
Includes  funds  for  military  aaslstance  bt  the 
Middle  East  and  also  reflects  the  trantfer  of 
military   assistance    to   Laos   from   the   De- 
partment of  Defezise  (UASF)   budget  to  the 
military  aasistanca  program  under  the  Act. 
This  transfer  is  required  by  section  613  of 
the  Act,  ae  amended  by  Public  Law  08-188. 
Section  8(a)(3).  Special  Authority .^Thto 
section  amends  section  606(a)   by  ezteoding 
the   President's   special    authority   to  draw 
down  DOD  stocks  and  servloes  for  the  mili- 
tary aaalstanoe  program  tbrough  fiscat  year 
1976   and   sucb   additional    period   as   may 
precede  the  enactanent  of  subeequent  mili- 
tary assistance  authorlsdng  legislation.  The 
provlalon   for  extending   this  authority   for 
an  additional  period  beyond  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  Is  to  prevent  the  lapse  at  the 
P'resident's  ability-  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gency  needs.    whUe   leaving   full   dlscntlon 
to  the  Congress  In  deciding  wiMther  to  re- 
new the   authority   in    its  consideration   of 
subsequent   military   assistance   authorizing 
legislation. 
Section  8(a)  (3) .  Excess  Defense  Artlc^. 
This  section  adds  a  new  section  607  to  the 
Act,  Imposing  a  ceiling  oX  $160,000,0(X>  «pon 
the  aggregate  value  of  defense  article*  or- 
dered  for   the   military   assistance   procram 
during  fiscal  year  1076.  The  new  sectloa  607 
is  Intended  to  provide  a  simplified  substitute 
for  secUon  8  of  Public  Law  91-672,  whlcb  re- 
quires a  charge  to  the  MAP  appropriation  for 
excess    defense    articles    granted    to   foceigu 
countries  by  all  federal  agencies  (other  than 
the  Agency  for  International  Development) 
from  sources  within  the  United  States  «,  if 
generated  abroad.  In  an  aggregate  value  ex- 
ceeding  $150,000,000   In    a    fiscal   year.  The 
complexities  of  the  present  law  have  created 
extraordinary  property  accountability  ptob- 
lems  for  all  federal  agencies  and  have  re- 
sulted in  such  anomalies  as  charges  to  the 
MAP  appropriation  for  excess  defense  articles 
*,'ranted  to  South  Vietnam  under  the  a^pa- 
rn-e   Department   of  Defense   funded  liCASP 


program.   The   requirements   In   present   law 
for  reports  to  the  Congress  are  retained. 
Section  8(b) .  Assistance  to  Cambodia 

This  section  provides  explicitly  that  sec- 
tion 655(c)  of  the  Act,  which  prohibits  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  shall  not  apply  during  fiscal 
year  1975.  Authorizations  clearly  contem- 
plating assistance  to  Cambodia  In  fiscal  year 
1975  would  seem  either  to  satisfy  or  super- 
sede the  requirements  of  section  655(c). 
Nevertheless,  this  section,  which  Is  similar 
to  section  12(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-189).  is  intended 
to  eliminate  any  doubt. 
Section  8(c) .  Statute  Repealed 

This  section   repeals  section   8   of   Public 
Law    91-672,    which    establishes    accounting 
procedures,  requirements  for  charges  to  the 
MAP  appropriation,  and  reporting  require- 
ments with  respect  to  excess  defense  articles. 
This   repealed   provision   of   law   Is   replaced 
by  the  new  section  607  of  the  Act  added  bv 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  BUl. 
Chapter  4 — Security  supporting  assistance 
Section    9.     Auttiortzation. — This    section 
amends  section  632  of  the  Act  to  authorize 
$385,500,000  for  Security  Supporting  Assist- 
ance activities.  This  authorization   Includes 
funds  for  the  important  Iflddle  East  pro- 
grams described  In  Title  I  of  the  BUI. 
Title  IV.  foreign  militarf/  tale*  act 
amendmenta 
Section   10(a)(1).   Conditions  of  EaiglbU- 
Ity. — ^Thls    section    clarifies    an    ambiguous 
provision  in  section  3(d)   of  the  FMSA  re- 
garding  the   Ineligibility  for   further  sales, 
credits    and    guarantiee    of    countries    that 
violate  foreign  military  sales  agreements.  It 
makes  clear  that  corrective  action  by  a  coun- 
try that  has  violated  an  applicable  agreement 
can  restore  Its  ellglbUtty  for  sales,  credits  and 
guaranties  not  only  erf  sophisticated  weapons, 
but   of   other   defense    articles   and   defense 
services  as  well. 

Section      10(a)(2).      Federal      Financing 
Bank. — This  section  amends  section   24(a) 
and  section  14  (b)  of  the  ndSA  by  authorte- 
Ing  foreign  military  sales  guaranties  to  be 
Issued  to  the  Vsderal  Financing  Bank,  which 
was  established  by   the   Federal   Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973,  PX.  03-324.  approved  on 
December   29.    1973    (87   Stat.   937).   and   by 
authorizing  the  sale  to  the  Bank  of  promis- 
sory notes  issued  by  borrowers  pvirsuant  to 
direct  foreign  mUltary  sales  credits.  The  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  Is  an  Instrumentality 
of   the   United   States   Ooremment   and.   as 
such.  Is  subject  to  the  parenthetical  clause 
In  subsectlona  (a)  and  (b).  although  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
authorizes  the  Bank  to  purchase  any  obliga- 
tion sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Purchases  by  the  Bank  under  section  6  are 
required  to  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  equivalent  to  cost  of  money  to 
the    US.    Government     (or.    whenever    the 
Bank's  own  obligations  outstanding  are  suffl- 
cient.  to  cost  of  money  to  the  Bank),  and 
the   Bank    is   also  authorised   to  charge   a 
normal  commitment  fee  in  connection  with 
such   purchase.   Any  guaranty   transactions 
with  the  Bank  under  the  FMSA  wiU  be  sub- 
ject to  ttie  same  reserve  requirements  imder 
section  34(0)    and  controlled  by  the  same 
aggregate   ceUlng    under   section    81(b)    as 
guaranty    transactions     with    private    U.8. 
lenders  will  continue  to  be.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  participation  of  the  Bank  wUl  (1) 
result  in  aavlngs  In  financing  costs  to  tbe 
Oovemment  as  wen  as  to  guaranteed  bor- 
rowers and  (2)  provide  an  additional  moaryr 
of    financing    the    Xorelgn    mUltary    salsa 
guaranty  program. 


Section  10(a)(3).  Ouarantles.— This  sec- 
tlon  amends  section  34(e)  of  the  FMSA  by 
reducing  the  requirement  for  obligation  of 
funds  In  connection  with  foreign  military 
sales  guaranties  from  36  per  cent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  contractual  liabUity  to 
10  per  cent  of  that  principal  amount,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1974.  Funds  obligated  under 
section  24(c)  are  set  aside  as  a  reserve  against 
claims  due  to  defaults  by  foreign  countrle.'; 
on  private  loans  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States.  TTie  absence  of  any  defaults  since 
the  enactment  of  the  FMSA  In  1968  has 
demonstrated  that  a  25  per  cent  reserve  re- 
quirement Is  unnecessarily  high.  In  addition. 
it  provides  for  retention  in  the  reserve  ac- 
count of  all  funds  not  In  excess  of  the 
principal  amount  of  all  outstanding  guaran- 
lie.s. 

Section  10(a)  (4>.  Authorization  and  Ap- 
KTegate  Celling.— This  section  amends  section 
31  of  the  FMSA  to  authorize  $565,000,000  for 
nscal  year  1078  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  FMSA  and  establishes  a  celling  of  $873.- 
500.000  for  fiscal  year  1975  on  the  aggregate 
of  credits  and  the  principal  amount  of  loan^ 
guaranteed.  Section  2  of  the  BUI  Indicates 
our  Intention  to  provide  $330,000,000  of  the 
aggregate  celling  for  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Section  10(a)(5).  Regional  CeUlngs— This 
section  repeals  the  celling  contained  In  sec- 
tion 33(a)  of  the  FMSA  of  $160,000,(»0  (ex- 
cluding training)  in  military  assistance,  FMS 
credits  and  guaranties  and  vessel  transfers 
to  Latin  America.  This  change  Is  not  pro- 
posed in  order  to  expand  significantly  mUl- 
tary sales  to  countries  in  Latin  America. 
Rather,  it  U  a  part  of  our  effort  to  establish 
a  new,  more  mature  relationship  with  the 
nations  of  the  Hemlspbere.  Tbls  section  re- 
tains the  exiartlng  ceUlng  of  $40,000,000  on 
assistance  and  sales  to  AfHean  countries,  but 
would  restore  the  President's  authority  to 
waive  this  limitation  as  orlglnaUy  contained 
in  the  FMSA.  This  waim  authority  applies 
only  when  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Each  such  determination  must  be 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Section  10(b).  Teelinlcal  Amendment. — 
This  section  anticipates  that  obligations 
may  be  incurred  In  fiscal  year  1076  for 
guaranties  under  section  24(0)  of  the  FMSA 
prior  to  the  amendment  of  that  section  by 
section  10(a)  (3)  oftht  BUI.  In  such  c&ae,  it 
autborlaes  adjustments  to  accounts  to  leOect 
obllgaUons  for  the  reserve  fund  at  a  con- 
sistent rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  principal 
amount  of  contractual  llabUlty  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1976. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  3395.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  require  nonparti- 
san appointments  to  pollcymaldng  posi- 
tions in  such  Department,  tind  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bektssn)  ,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  entitled  "The  Justice  Depart- 
ment Reform  Act." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Senator  Bentskw,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

StATKHXNT    BT    SkNATOK    LLOTO    BEKTSEN    IS 

Bkhalt    or   TH»   Dkpaitmxnt   of   Jcsticx 
Rxrouc  Act  or  1874 

Mr.  Borrawr.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply 

concerned  about  the  American  people's  loss  of 
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confidence  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
believe  that  loss  of  confidence  Is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  polltlclzatlon  of  legal  posts 
within  the  Department.  The  time  has  come  to 
end  what  seen\s  to  have  become  the  nearly 
standard  practice  of  Presidents  appointing  as 
Attorney  General  one  of  the  principal  lead- 
ers of  the  political  campaign  in  which  they 
were  elected.  The  time  has  also  come  to  re- 
move the  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices  from  the 
patronage  system. 

John    Mitchell.    Robert    Kennedy,    and    J. 
Howard   McGrath.    Attorney    General    under 
Truman,  are  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
men  who  managed  the  successful  Presidential 
campaigns   and   who    immediately   alter   the 
election,  were  appointed  to  head  the  Justice 
Department.  Unfortunately,  the  practice  has 
been  working  Its  way  into  our  political  sys- 
tem for  much  longer  that  these  relatively  re- 
cent appointment.  A  Mitchell  Palmer.  Attor- 
ney General  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  had  been 
the    President's    floor    manager    at    the    1912 
Democratic  Convention.  Frank  Murphy,  At- 
torney   General    under    Franklin    Roosevelt, 
served  as  leader  of  the  Roosevelt  forces  in  the 
State   of    Michigan.    President    Eisenhower's 
Attorney  General,  Herbert  BrowneU  had  not 
only  been  active  in  his  campaign  but  had 
served  as  campaign  manager  for  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in 
both   1044  and  1948.  Several  of  these  men 
after    appointment    continued    to    sei^e    as 
political  advisers  to  the  President,  as  well  as 
his  legal  counsel.  By  historical  tradition,  and 
with  certain  exceptions,  the  top  Presidential 
appointees   in   the  the  headquarters  of   the 
Department  of  Justice  have  been  highly  re- 
spected representatives  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. But  where  they  have  also  been  major 
campaign   officials    for    the    President    their 
appointment  only  contributes  to  a  growing 
perception  of  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
poUtical  instrument.  With  aU  of  the  highly 
competent    members    of    the    legal    profes- 
sion to  chose  from.  It's  simply  not  necessary 
to  look  to  the  ranks  of  the  campaign  staff 
for  Justice  Department  personnel. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  recent  officials 
of  the  Department  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  and  too  deeply  etched  on  the 
minds  of  the  bar  to  be  passed  off  with  a  bro- 
mide that,  "The  next  President  won't  let  it 
happen." 

It  is  time  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  law  enforcement  decisions  wlU  not  be 
determined  by  partisan  politics — either 
Democratic  or  Republican.  It's  time  to  get  a 
little  closer  to  the  statement  of  President 
Lincoln's  Attorney  General.  EI  ward  Bates, 
when  he  said, 

"The  office  I  hold  is  not  properly  political, 
but  strictly  legal:  and  it  is  my  duty,  above 
all  other  ministers  of  state  to  uphold  the 
law  and  to  resist  all  encroachments,  from 
whatever  quarter,  of  mere  wiU  and  power." 
In  an  effort  to  restore  that  spirit,  I  am, 
today.  Introducing  legislation,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  major  step  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  polltlcization  of  government  legal 
posts  within  the  Department  of  Justice.  My 
bUl  is  directed  at  insuring  the  Department's 
capacity  to  administer  Justice  evenly  and  at 
restoring  the  public's  perception  of  the  qual- 
ity and  Impartiality  of  the  Justice  that  Is  ad- 
ministered. Specifically,  my  bUl  wUl  do  the 
following : 

First,  It  wlU  statutorily  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  appointing  as  Attorney  Gemeral, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  SoUcitor  Gen- 
eral or  Assistant  Attorney  General,  a  person 
who  held  a  paid  or  unpaid  position  in  the 
election  campaign  In  which  he  was  elected. 
This  prohibition  Includes  the  National  and 
State  party  organizations  at  the  time  of  hts 
election. 
Second,  it  will  amend  the  Hatch  Act,  which 


prohibits,  partisan  political  activities,  to  en- 
compass within  its  perview.  all  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  including  the  At- 
torney General,  his  Deputy,  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  all  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals  by 
the  Attornev  General.  Such  appointments 
would  continue  to  be  for  four  year  terms, 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  recon- 
lirnialion  after  four  years  in  the  event  of  re- 
appointment. 'Ihlrty  years  ago  the  Collectors 
oi"  the  Internal  Revenue,  tlie  Postmasters  and 
the  United  States  Attorneys  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  patronage  system.  Today,  only 
the  Presidentlally  appointed  U.S.  Attorney 
remains.  It's  time  that  these  positions  were 
filled  on  the  basis  cf  ability  to  effectively  en- 
force the  Nation's  laws  rather  than  as  re- 
wards for  backing  a  successful  Presidential 
candidate. 

Fourth,  the  bill  p»-ovldes  that  all  assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  their  legal  staffs  become 
part  of  the  career  service  already  effectively 
established  within  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  President  mtist  retain  authority  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  of  seeing  that 
our  laws  are  enforced  and  my  bill  would  not 
alter  or  Inhibit  that  authority.  But.  the  par- 
tisan orientation  In  recent  years  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  Nation's  legal 
affairs  seems  extreme.  If  Justice  is  to  be  im- 
partial it  must  for  starters  be  non-partisan. 
TTie  I>epartment  of  Justice  ahould  not  be 
run  or  even  give  the  appearance  of  being  run 
bv  people  u  ho  march  to  a  drum  beat  emanat- 
ing from  the  political  advisers  of  any  Presi- 
dent or  his  party.  We  must  move  now  to  re- 
store the  American  people's  confidence  that 
their  laws  are  being  enforced  impartially  and 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation.  Deci- 
sions as  to  whether  cases  are  prosecuted  or 
dismissed,  whether  appeals  are  taken  or 
settled,  must  not  depend  up)on  the  political 
Influence  of  the  litigant.  Even  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  undermines  the  American 
people's  faith  in  our  system. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  act  now  to  restore  that  lost  confi- 
dence. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  move  us  forcefully  in  that  direction. 

S.  3395 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Justice  Department 
Reform  Act". 

APPOINTMENT     OF     OFFICKRS 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  31  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  560  the  foUowing  new  section  : 
'§  506A.  Qualifications 
"Any  individual  who- 
'd) whether  paid  or  unpaid,  held  a  posi- 
tion  of  tarust   and  responslblUty  to  an   In- 
dividual   who   was  elected   to   the   office   of 
President  whUe  serving  (A)  on  the  personal 
campaign  staff  of  such  Individual,  or  (B)  on 
an  organization  working  on  such  individuals 
campaign,  or 

"(2)  held  a  State- wide  or  national  office  or 
was  employed  by  a  State  or  national  political 
party,  respectively,  that  campaigned  for  an 
individual  who  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
President, 

shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  any 
position  under  sections  603-^600  of  this  title 
If  the  apolntlng  authority  is  the  President 
for  whom  sucb  individual  campaigned." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Inunediattiy  below 
item  606  the  following  new  Item: 
"60«A.  Qualifications." 


<:.TMENT     OF     UNTrED     STATES     ATTORNEYS 
AND  tJNITED  STATES  MARSHALS 

Sec  3  la)  Section  541  of  such  title  is 
rijieiided  by  striking  out  ■President'  in  sub- 
.'^j^'.ioiiS  (a)  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  .attorney  General". 

lb)  Secticn  .'61  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striri  g  out  "President'  in  subsection'^ 
I  a)    ai;d    ib)    and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

■  ."ttonu-y  General  ■ 

I  "I  Section  27  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  US  C  161 7 1  Is 
p mended  by  striking  out  President'  and  In- 
.^ertinp   in   !ieu   thereof     Attorney   Genera: 

•  PrOIN-'MrNT      <.F      ASSISTANT      UNITED      STATES 
ATTiJRNEVS 

f-'r      4   .Section  542  c!  such  title  is  amended 
t.     ^r,C!  a.s  follows: 
.  ol2.    '.•>f>l,',taul  United  States  Attorneys. 

•■  a  The  Af^orney  GLneral  n:a.\  appo.ni 
r.'?Fi-  p.nt  United  States  attorney.^;,  and  may 
R^isign  «'.ich  attorneys  to  a.'.sist  any  United 
f^Htes  attorney  the  Attorney  General  coii- 
sldprs  appropriate. 

"lb)  Each  a.s,sLstant  United  States  attor- 
ney IS  subject  to  removal  by  the  Attorney 
Gener.\I.". 

roi,ITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sf.c.  5  Section  7324  of  title  6.  United 
Sta?-s  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
en'1   thereof  the  following   new  subsection 

■  le)  Notwithstanding  the  provLsiorui  of 
-r.-h-,ec-tlon    (d)    of   this   section,   subsection 

■  at  (2)  of  this  section  applies  to  all  offjcers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

EPFECrrVE    DATE.-    INrriAL    APPOINTMENT    OF 
OmCBRS 

Sec  6  (a)  This  Act.  and  amendni^nt.« 
made  by  this  Act.  other  than  this  section, 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment Of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothwithstandinp  subsection  lai  of 
this  section,  any  vacancy  in  any  office  af- 
fected by  this  Act  may  be  filed  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  this  Act  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  holding  an  office  af- 
fected by  any  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  if  such  individual  would  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  such  office  after  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  become  effective. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  in- 
come tax  rates,  the  amount  of  the  stand- 
ard, personal  exemption,  and  deprecia- 
tion deductions,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  certain  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

COST    OF    UVTNG    ADJttSTMLNT    ACT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  hr  ve 
recently  heard  many  complaints,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  of  the  evils  cf 
"windfall  profits'  made  by  businesses 
Today,  in  introducing  the  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustment  Act.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  "windfall"  tax  receipts  reaped 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  taxpayer  because  of  the 
insidious  impact  of  inflation  on  real  rates 
of  taxation. 

There  is  no  greater  economic  injustice, 
especially  to  the  aged  and  to  those  in 
lower  Income  brackets,  than  that  of 
chronic  Inflation.  But  the  full  cost  of  in- 
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nation,  as  it  affects  direct  taxatiofi.  has 
been  too  long  Ignored.  Today,  a  ^gnifi- 
cant  percentage  of  American  workfrs  re- 
ceive routine  adjustments  In  pay  lo  re- 
flect the  deterioration  in  the  purcl^aslng 
j  ower  of  tlieir  earnings.  Yet,  theie  ad- 
.iustments  have  the  effect  of  moving  them 
into  higher  tax  brackets  where  they  have 
to  pay  the  Federal  Government  a  |arger 
percentage  of  their  real  earnings.! 

For  purposes  of  illastration.  Mi".  |»resi- 
dent.  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  niin  or 
woman,  aged  25.  who  is  employe^  at  a 
.<;um  of  $10,000  per  year.  Let  us  assume 
an  annual   rate  of  inflation  froi|k   this 
point   forward   of   6   percent — wljch   is 
less  than  half  the  14-percent  rates  actu- 
ally experienced  In  1973 — and  tha^  over 
the  years,  the  individual  receives  nothing 
more  than  cost-of-living  adjustmi 
pay.  In  his  20th  year  on  the  job, 
dividual   would  be   earning  $45,5< 
year,  which  would  place  him  in 
bracket  for  earned  income  of  50 
Thus,  without  any  increase  in  tl 
value  of  earnings,  the  individual 
find  himself  in  the  same  tax  bracket  as 
someone  with  many  times  his  eaifiings 
Thus,  the  Inequity:  The  existii^  tax 
schedule,  that  are  stated  in  terfis  of 
constant  dollars,  simply  do  not  neflect 
economic  reality  In  an  inflationarf  age. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  just  to  stretch  o|t  the 
taxpayer  on  this  Procrustean  bedi  The 
taxpayer  should   not  be   the   vict^n   of 
some  dogmatic  inflexible  tax  schedule. 
Rather,  the  schedule  should  reflect,  in 
some   way.   the  changes  in  day-t^-day 
economic  life,  brought  about  by  ^na- 
tion . 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
adjust  the  tax  tables  automatical 
reflect  changes  in  the  Cost  of  Lli 
dex  so  as  to  shield  taxpayers  froi 
insidious  increa£es  in  effective  tax 
dens  impoeed  by  inflation.  These 
ments  will  insure  that  taxpayers  dd  not 
find  thenxselves  escalated  to  highea  tax 
rates  while  their  real  earnings  reiiain 
the  same.  1 

My  bill  applies  this  same  principle  of 
equity  to  a  number  of  areas  of  tha  tax 
code  where  the  FMeral  Govemmeit  Is 
now  realizing  '*wlndfall"  tax  recelpfc  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  Theseq  are 
personal  income  tax.  standard  deiiic 
tion,  personal  exemptions,  depreclaf 
capital  gains,  and  corporate  in( 
taxes. 

In  each  case,  the  Individual  or  biisi] 
would  have  each  one  of  these  eli 
adjusted  to  reflect  inflation  so  that 
Government  would  not  be  able  to 
tinue  to  Impose  the  hidden  tax  of  ii 
tion  on  individual  citizens. 

We  must  not  continue  to  flnanc( 
Government    through    Inflation 
than  through  a  straightforward  inn 


m  tax  rates.  If  the  Government 


mcrease  revenues  taken  from  its  cit  tens 


in  the  form  of  taxes,  it  is  better 
this  is  done  openly  through  explicit 
creases  in  tax  rates. 

My  bill  offers  Americans  another  4>''ni 
of  protection  from  chronic  inflatioi 
directing  the  Treasury  to  issue  sav  ngs 
jiid  other  bonds  that  are  redeem!  ble. 


to 


hat 
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and  whose  intent  is  payable,  in  constant 
dollars.  In  other  words,  the  Interest  to 
be  paid  would  be  adjusted  each  year  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  as 
would  the  face  value  of  the  bond  when 
surrendered  at  maturity.  This  would 
provide  individuals  and  pension  funds 
with  securities  that  offer  a  substantial 
measure  of  protection  against  the  loss  of 
ical  value  caused  by  inflation  that  in 
recent  years  has  caused  such  hardship 
to  those  forced  to  live  on  savin.",s  and 
fixed  income. 

This  bill  does  not  offer  a  cure  for  in- 
flation. It  simply  attempts  to  mitigate 
.some  of  Its  con.sequcnces  while  taklnp 
the  "profit"  out  of  inflation  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  discuss  tliese  pro- 
ix>sals  in  more  detail.  I  introduced  the 
bill  this  time  to  initiate  discussion  of  the 
.subject  so  that  this  very  Important  mat- 
ter can  receive  the  early  and  informed 
attention  of  the  Congress.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  widespread  public  skepti- 
cism and  pessimism  concerning  Govern- 
ment, I  think  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
taxpaver  know  that  Government  is  re- 
.sponsive  to  his  needs.  I  am  convinced 
my  proposal,  which  will  effectively  neu- 
tralize the  "hidden  tax,"  will  be  .seen  by 
most  Americans  as  a  positive,  workable 
and  fair  piece  of  tax  reform. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  I  also 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3396 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Shobt  Trru. 

Thia  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Coit  of  Liv- 
ing Adjustment  Act". 
Sec.  2.  Rate  or  Taxation. 
(a)  Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  Imposed)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  mibsectlon : 

"(e)  Co«t-of-Llvlng  Adjustment.— 
"(1)  Changes  In  amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  aa  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary data  become  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  StatUtlcs  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  th«  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  ratio 
which  the  price  Index  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  price  Index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  dollar  amount  listed  In 
the  tables  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  multiplied 
by  such  ratio  and.  as  multiplied,  shall  be 
the  amount  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year 
la  which  such  report  Is  made. 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (D  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1978.". 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code    of    IBM    (relating    to    surtax    exemp- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  Surtax  exemption. — 
"(1)    General   rule. — 9or  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  surtax  exemption  for  any  tax- 


able year  is  las.OOO.  except  that,  with  respect 
to  a  corporation  to  which  section  15«1  or 
1664  (relating  to  surtax  exemptions  in  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  Rppiio<: 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  surtax  exemption 
for  the  taxable  year  is  the  amouut  deter- 
mined under  such  section. 

•■(2)  Cost-of-llvUig  adjurtment. — 
"(A)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  as  soon  as  necessary  data  become  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  or  hl>i 
delepate  the  ratio  which  the  price  Index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the  price 
Index  for  the  base  period.  The  dollar  amount 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  bf 
multiplied  by  such  ratio  and.  as  multiplied 
.■ihall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for  the  calpii- 
dar  year  In  which  such  report  Is  made. 

"(B)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
S:raph  (I)  — 

"(I)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
.sumer  Price  Index  (all  Items— United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(11)  the  term  'ba.>w  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1973". 

Sec.  3.  Standard  DeDucriON. 
Section  141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codp 
of   1954   (relating  to  standard  deduction)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cost-Of-Llvlng  Adjustment  — 
"(1)  Changes  In  amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
ratio  which  the  price  Index  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  bears  to  the  price  Index 
for  the  base  period.  Each  dollar  amount 
listed  in  the  table  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  multiplied  bv 
such  raUo  and,  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the 
amount  In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  lu 
which  such  report  is  made. 

"(8)  Definitions. — Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  "price  Index'  meaHs  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  (Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items— United  States  dtv 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1973". 

Stc.  4.  Pebsonal  Exrmfttons. 
Section  161  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  deductions 
for  persona]  exemptions)  is  amended  by  add  - 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 
"(f)  CXMt-of-Uvlng  Adjustment.— 
"(1)  Changes  In  amounts. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
ratio  which  the  price  index  for  the  preced- 
Uig  year  bears  to  the  prtoe  index  for  the  base 
period.  Each  dollar  amount  In  subsections 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
be  multiplied  by  such  ratio  and.  as  multi- 
plied, shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for  the 
calendar  year  to  which  such  report  is  made 

"(2)  Definition —Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics,  and 

"(B)  Of  term  Imm*  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1973". 
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Sec  5.  DspasciATiDir. 

Section  167  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  Allowance  of  Deduction. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  depreciation  deduction  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear 
(including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  ob- 
solescence)— 

"(A)  of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or 

"(B)  of  property  held  for  the  production 
of  Income.  " 

"(2)  Cost-of-living  Adjustment. — 

"(A)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  become 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  the  ratio  which  t;he  price  Index  for 
the  precedtog  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
price  index  for  the  next  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  amount  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  a  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation shall  be  multiplied  by  such  ratio 
and.  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the  amoimt 
allowed  as  a  depreciation  deduction. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'price  index'  means  the  average  over  a 
calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  Items — United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.". 

Sbc.  6.  Adjusted  Basis  of  PaopERTT. 

Section  1016  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
ba.sls)  Is  amended — ■ 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22)  and  iixserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(23)  In  respect  to  any  period  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  before  making  any  other 
adjustments  of  basis  under  this  subsection, 
for  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between — 

"(A)  the  basis  of  the  property,  as  de- 
termined under  section  1011.  before  adjust- 
ment under  this  section,  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  which  the  price  index  (average  over 
a  taxable  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (all  items — United  States  city  average) 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  property  is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
bears  to  the  price  Index  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  property  was  acquired,  or  for 
the  calendar  year  1974,  whichever  Is  later, 
and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  as  de- 
termined under  section  1011  before  adjust- 
ment  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  7.  Cost-of-Livinc  Adjustment  fob 
Certain  Obligations  or  the 
United  States. 

(a)  Savings  Bonds  and  Certificates. — Sec- 
tion 22(b)  at  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(31   U.S.C.   757c(b))    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
rided.  That"  In  paragrmirii  (1)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  "Exisept  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs   (4)   and  (5),  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bond  or  sav- 
ings certificate  on  which  interest  is  paid  and 
which  is  Issued  after  ttie  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  Act.  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  that  bond  or  certificate 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
price  Index  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
bond  or  oerttflcate  Is  issued  bears  to  the  price 
Index  for  tb*  calendar  y«mr  preoedmg  tb* 
year  In  which  any  amount  of  Interest  ac- 
crues. Wbenever  Interest  accrues  on  such  a 
bond  or  certificate,  the  amonnt  of  Interest 


which  accrues  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  Interest  rate  as  multi- 
plied under  this  paragraph.  Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'price  Index'  means 
the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bond  or  sav- 
ings certificate  Issued  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 
Act.  the  redemption  value  of  that  bond  or 
certificate  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
which  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  bond  or  certificate  is  issued 
bears  to  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  bond  or  cer- 
tificate is  redeemed.  The  amount  for  which 
such  a  bond  Is  redeemed  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  redemption  value  as 
multiplied  under  this  paragraph.  Por  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "price  index' 
means  the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.". 

( b )  Other  Obligations  of  the  United  States 
Having  a  Maturity  of  One  Year  or  More. — 

( 1 )  Rate  of  interest. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  rate  of  interest 
on  any  interest-bearing  obligation  of  the 
United  States  having  a  maturity  of  one  year 
or  more  Issued  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  multiplied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  22(b)(4)  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  If  that  obli- 
gation were  a  savings  bond  or  certificate. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Redemption  value. — Nothwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  face  value 
of  any  obligation  of  the  United  States  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  hav- 
ing a  maturity  of  one  year  or  more,  without 
regard  to  whether  that  obligation  Is  interest 
bearing  or  not.  shall  be  multiplied,  on  the 
maturity  date  of  that  obligation,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  22(b)  (5) 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  if  that 
obligation  were  a  savings  bond  or  certificate. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2.  3.  4. 
5,  and  6  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.   1973. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Talmasce,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
SiATFORD,  Mr.  McClurk,  Mr. 
McGovERK,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Abouwezk,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Bur- 
DicK,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark.    Mr.    Orans.    Mr.    Do- 

MKNICI,       Mr.       DOMINICK,       Mr. 

FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
GuRNEY.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Holuncs,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  MoGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYEE,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  liir. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  ItiBi- 
coFF,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Tuitney,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
YouTTG,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 


TOYA.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Brooke. 

Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Packw<x>d,  and 

Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delim- 
iting period  for  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional programs  by  veterans,  wives,  and 
widows.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
two-year  extension  of  gi  bill  benefits 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  for  myself,  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fair.';, which  I  chair,  and  for  49  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  within  which  a  veteran  or  eligible 
wife  or  widow  may  utilize  their  GI  bill 
benefits.  CuiTently,  a  veteran  or  other 
eligible  person  has  an  8-year  period  fol- 
lowing (iischarge  or  release  from  service 
in  which  to  use  educational  assistance 
benefits  earned  while  in  service.  The  bill 
before  you  today  would  extend  that 
"delimiting  period"  within  which  bene- 
fits may  be  used  to  10  years.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  include  provisions  which 
would  exclude  in  computing  the  delimit- 
ing period  for  certain  veterans  who  were 
held  as  prisoners  in  the  Vietnam  theater 
of  operations,  that  period  of  time  during 
which  they  were  detained  together  with 
any  time  which  they  were  hospitalized 
immediately  subsequent  to  their  release. 

Mr.  President,  quick  action  on  this 
measure  is  necessary.  If  extension  is  not 
granted,  almost  285.000  of  the  1.5  million 
veterans  currently  in  training  will  have 
their  educational  benefits  completely  cut 
off  on  May  31  of  this  year. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  following 
7  months  of  committee  hearings  and  con- 
sideration, the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Febraury  21  passed  H.R.  12628,  a  com- 
prehensive measure  amending  veteran 
educational  assistance  benefits.  Included 
in  that  measure,  which  passed  by  a  vote 
of  382  to  0.  were  the  same  provisions  ex- 
tending the  time  period  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day. These  provisions  are  also  part  of 
the  Senate  committee's  own  bill.  S.  2784, 
tlie  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  as  well  as 
other  measures  pending  before  it  which 
have  been  considered  in  hearings  this 
past  March  and  the  entire  month  of 
April.  Initially,  it  had  been  my  hope  that 
a  measure  could  be  sigreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  resolved  in  House-Senate 
conference  hopefully  for  the  President's 
signature  so  that  there  would  be  ade- 
quate time  to  implement  a  2-year  ex- 
tension for  those  veterans  whose  eligibil- 
ity expires  on  May  31.  But,  this  now 
seems  increasingly  unlikely. 

Although  there  is  suljstantial  agree- 
ment that  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances should  be  increased,  tliere  is  no 
similar  agreement  as  to  what  those  in- 
creases should  be.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  the  administration  opposes  any 
increases  beyond  8  percent  while  the 
House  has  already  approved  increases 
of  13.6  percent  and  S.  2784  would  pro- 
vide for  increases  averaging  23  percent. 

Additional  complexities  are  added  by 
the  widespread  Interest  in  some  form  of 
variable  tuition  assistance.  Tough  ques- 
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tions  are  presented  as  to  howi'  such  a 
system  could  be  developed  whico  is  equi- 
table to  all  concerned,  capable  pf  being 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  one  which  would  s^oid  the 
substantial  abuses  that  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration  fears  will  resillt.  The 
question  presented  by  variable!  tuition 
assistance  continues  to  occupy  ^ot  only 
the  Senate  committee  but  also  thfe  House 
committee  as  well,  which  has  be 
ing  hearings  on  whether  to  ad 
a  system  this  month  and  last. 

Further,  a  recent  in-depth  ; 
the    Boston    Globe   concerning 
ondary   schools   who,se   courses 
proved    for   VA   benefits    indica 
there  are  substantial  abuses  ui 
current  GI  bill  which  a  responsi 
gress  cannot  ignore.  I  have  recen. 
ten   Senator   Brooke    who   inser 
Boston  Globe  articles  in  the  C 

SIGNAL  Record  on  April  4  and  i.^ ^- 

that  the  committee  would  hold  l^iearings 
on  these  problems  and  consider  iwssible 
legislative  amendments  to  cia-b  the 
abuses  cited.  | 

Given  the  foregoing,  I  was  quite  con- 
cerned when  officials  at  the  Veterans" 
Administration  informed  me  thai  in  or- 
der to  program  their  computers] to  in- 
sure no  significant  delays,  they  fieeded 
legislative  authority  prior  to  - 
which  is  just  2  weeks  away.  Whi 

main  hopeful  that  many  of  the  pi^ 

as  to  the  final  shape  of  GI  bill  a^end 
ments  may  be  worked  out  in  tim  near 
future  it  is  obvious  that  no  agreement 
by  the  House,  Senate,  and  the  Pi*sident 
on  comprehensive  veterans  educational 
legislation  can  be  enacted  into  lavrf  in  the 
next  2  weeks.  j 

The  need  to  act  separately  and  solely 
on  a  2-year  extension  bill  is  tl^is  ap- 
parent. I  am  most  pleased  that  Joirung 
the  committee  in  this  measure!  are  a 
large  number  of  my  colleagues  in^uding 
Senators  McGovern,  MathiasJ  and 
Inouye  who  have  exhibited  a  wAcome, 
active  interest  in  developing  a  mo^  ade- 
quate and  equitable  GI  bill  for  oui  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo. 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  as 
duced  be  printed  in  the  Record 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
the  bill  was  ordered  printed  in  th 
CRD,  as  follows : 

S.  3398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hdkise  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  Stats  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  sec- 
tion 1662  of  title  38,  United  States  C^de,  Is 
amended —  { 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsectliii   (a) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "ten";     T 

(2)  by  deleting  "B-year"  In  8ub8ectl<|i  (b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'lO-year'^ 

(3)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight -year 
In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of   "10-year '    and    "ten-year",    respec  lively 
and  { 

<4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t^e  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)   In  the  case  of  any  veteran   (1 
served  on  or  after  January  31.  1956,  (2k  „..„ 
became    eligible    for   educational    assU  Unce 
under    the    provisions    of    this    chapter    or 
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chapter  36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  subse- 
quent to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or 
power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing 
his  ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for  edu- 
cational assistance,  any  period  during 
which  he  was  so  detained  and  any  period 
Unmedlately  following  his  release  from  such 
detention  during  which  he  was  hospitalized 
at  a  military,  civilian,  or  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration medical  facility". 

Src  2.  Section  1712  "of  title  38.  United 
States  Cixle,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  ■eight"  In  .sub.sertion  ,\n 
and  Insertinjj  In  lieu  thereof  -ten":  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  svib.sectlon  (fi 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten  •. 

Sec.  3.  Section  604(a)  of  Public  Law  92- 
540  (82  Stat.  1333.  October  24,  1972 1  l.s 
amended  by  deieUng  "eight"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "ten". 


step  to  allow  tens  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans to  continue  their  education  bevond 
May  31  of  this  year. 


con- 
Intro- 
kt  the 

Ixt  of 
Irec- 


who 
who 


Mr.   MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,   I  am 
pleased    to    join    today    witli    Senator 
Hartke.  the  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and  many 
other  members  of  this  body  in  introduc- 
ing this  crucial  measure  to  extend  the 
eligibility    period    for    veterans    educa- 
tional benefits  by  an  additional  2  years. 
As  a  coauthor  of  S.  2789,  the  Compre- 
hensive  Vietnam-Era   Veterans   Educa- 
tional  Benefits   Act,   which   was   intro- 
duced  last   December   and   Includes   an 
identical  provision  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  now 
speed  it  through  Congress  as  a  separate 
measure,  in  view  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber   of    veterans    whose    eligibility    will 
otherwise  expire  on  May  31.  This  will 
allow  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs 
to  take  the  time  it  needs  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  other  elements  of  S. 
2789  and  other  proposals,  without  being 
forced  into  hasty  or  ill-considered  deci- 
sions by  the  May  31  deadline. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  chairman,  Senator 
Hartke,  for  his  leadership  and  fairness 
in  dealing  with  the  entire  range  of  veter- 
ans education  issues.  Both  he  and  his 
committee  staff   have   been   unfailingly 
helpful   and  cooperative  as  we  seek  to 
devise  an  effective  program  of  education- 
al benefits  to  provide  a  genuine  opportu- 
nity for  all  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  pur- 
sue higher  education  or  vocational  train- 
ing. This  is  particularly  crucial  at  this 
time,  given  the  alarming  increase  in  un- 
employment currently  being  endured  by 
vast  numbers  of  Vietnam  vets— an  un- 
employment rate  which  may  make  fur- 
ther education  and  training  an  absolute 
necessity  for  economic  survival. 

I  was  most  heartened  by  the  favorable 
reception  accorded  to  testimony  provided 
by  myself  and  the  other  coauthors  of  S. 
2789  at  the  Veterans'  Committee  hear- 
ings earlier  this  month,  and  I  am  there- 
fore confident  that  Its  main  provisions. 
Including  the  most  Important  one  for 
tuition  payments,  will  receive  full  and 
fair  consideration  as  the  committee 
determines  the  contents  of  a  final  bill  to 
report  out  to  the  full  Senate  In  the  weeks 
ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  today's  Introduction 
of  a  simple  bill  for  a  2 -year  extension  of 
eligibility   is   an  Indispensable  Interim 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  L 
Scott,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Helms  I  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  291,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
limitation  on  the  types  and  number  of 
questions  which  may  be  asked  on  the 
decennial  censuses. 

S.      2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  and 
provide  financial  assistance  for  a  re- 
-search  and  demonstration  program  into 
the  causes,  consequences,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  rape. 

S.    2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PROiiMiRE,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston  i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  safe  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    28S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolic 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    2938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss  (for  Mr 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2938,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act. 

S.  3229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3229,  the 
Soviet   Energy   Investment   Prohibition 

Act. 

S.  3234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mond'ale  • 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3234,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Fed- 
eral program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  major  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs,  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  incentives  for  rapid 
commercial  use  of  solar  technology  and 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 
Research  In  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  3238 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senators 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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setts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BuckleyI,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  New  Me.xico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel i,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Johnston  > , 
the  Senators  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Metcalf*.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson",  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams >,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Young)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3258.  a  bill  providing  for  dis- 
playing for  public  viewing  at  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  the  names  of  cer- 
tain deceased  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3388,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional Federal  financing  to  the  special 
supplemental  food  program. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
senate  concurrent  BESOLtrnON  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  urg- 
ing the  President  to  determine  and  un- 
dertake appropriate  actions  with  respect 
to  stopping  armed  attacks  on  aircraft 
and  passengers  engaged  in  international 
travel. 

SENATE  CONCIRBENT   Rr^OLUTION    66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
Tn£)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ats  Concturent  Resolution  66.  to  urge 
the  release  from  prison  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirfca,  the  Lithuanian  seaman. 

SENATE   COKCTTRRENT  RESOLUTION    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  79,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  181 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Packwood  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  necessary  energy  sources 
to  the  tourism  industry. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AICXNDICKNT   NO.    1920 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thetaUe.) 


Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  354)  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor 
vehicle  accident  reparation  acts  and  to 
require  no-fault  motor  vehicle  ins;xrance 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor 
vehicle  on  public  roadways  in  order  to 
promote  and  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1227 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  en  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1197  to  Senate  bill  354, 
supra. 

STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AU- 
THORITY—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NCS.    1221    THROUGH    1225 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  five 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  3267)  to  provide  stand- 
by emergency  authority  to  assure  the  es- 
sential energy  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  met,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL   ECONOMIC    POLICY    ACT    OF 

1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1226 

(Oidered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin, 
and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  tlie  bill  (S.  2986)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended. 

AMENDSIENT    NO.    1228 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2986,  supra. 

amendment   no.    1229 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Humphrkt,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  MANsrixLD,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Ribicofp)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  2986,  supra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
S.  3378,  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED  ASSISTANCE  AND  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our 
subcommittee  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
S.  S378,  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  chi 
Wednesday,  May  1,  beginning  at  2:30 


p.m..  in  room  4232.  Dirksen  Senate  OlTice 
Building. 

On  February  8.  1973.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  held  a  full  day  s 
hearing  on  two  bills:  S.  427.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act : 
and  S.  458.  entitled  "A  Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded."  We  heard  a  to- 
tal of  29  witnesses  representing  mo.-t 
concerned  organizations  at  that  hearing: 
unfortunately,  the  administration  wa=i 
unable  to  testify  at  that  time. 

Thus,  this  hearing  is  being  held  .=0  thr.t 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  siid 
to  submit  a  statement  for  the  rerord 
on  this  legislation  should  contact  Mr.^. 
Patria  Forsythe.  professional  staff  mem- 
ber, or  Miss  Anne  Hocutt,  research  as- 
sistance. Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, at  202—25-9075. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE     TRUTH     ABOUT     "POLniC.\L 
PRISONERS'  IN  SOUTH  \TETNAM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  weeks,  I  have  received  letters 
from  a  number  of  constituents,  who  have 
expressed  their  sincere  and  deep  concern 
for  what  they  have  termed,  and  I  quote, 
"the  imprisonment  of  200.000  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam."  These  let- 
ters have  come  from  what  are  predomi- 
nantly college  and  imiversity  towns,  and 
many  ^Titers  have  stated  that  they  are 
students.  Often,  these  letters  have  at- 
tached a  document,  published  by  the  Co- 
alition To  Stop  Funding  the  War.  an  or- 
ganization located  in  Washington.  This 
document,  entitled  "1974  Indochina 
Peace  Pledge."  urges  members  of  the 
Congress  to  vote  for  legislation  that 
sounds  strikingly  similar  to  the  terms  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  I  am  puzzled  by 
this  document;  it  urges  that  the  Con- 
gress do  what  already  has  been  done  I 
am  even  more  puzzled,  however,  by  the 
allegations  that  there  are  200,000  "politi- 
cal prisoners"  rotting  in  jails  in  South 
\^etnam.  Because  of  my  concern  that 
justice  be  promoted  not  only  in  this  Na- 
tion, but  also  throughout  the  world — in- 
deed, not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  also  in 
Russia,  where  millions  have  been  thrown 
in  concentration  camps  and  prisons 
merely  for  attempting  to  exercise  the 
fundamental  right  of  free  speech — I  de- 
cided to  look  into  this  issue  and  get  the 
facts. 

The  immediate  sources  I  found,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Record,  did 
claim — and  I  emphasize  the  word — claim 
that  there  were  200,000  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam.  Basically.  I 
found,  these  sources  all  based  their  de- 
termination of  this  fact  on  statements 
made  by  Father  Chan  Tin.  a  Cathohc 
priest  living  in  South  Vietnam:  a  second 
source  for  this  figure  of%200,000  comes 
from  a  "white  book"  publlihed  by  Ho 
Ngoc  Nhuan,  a  deputy  in  Sotrth  Viet- 
nam's legislative  body.  It  Is  important  to 
note  at  this  point  that  both  Father  (Than 
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Tin  and  Deputy  Ho  Hgoc  N|luan  are 
definitely  opposed  to  the  incun^ent  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  anf  are  two 
of  its  most  outspoken  critics;  .'interest- 
ingly, neither  are  in  prison  ^or  their 
outspoken  political  opposition  to  the 
government,  in  spite  of  an  at^iosphere 
of  political  oppression  that  ea^h  claims 
to  see  in  their  country  at  this  fime. 

Since  both  of  these  sources  |re  bitter 
opponents  of  the  incumbent  go^mnient, 
and  since  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  their  claims.  I  de- 
cided to  look  even  further  into  |his  mat- 
ter in  an  attempt  to  get  at  tlie  trutli. 
Since  the  claims  of  the  antigofernment 
sources  are  so  readily  available.il  decided 
to  look  at  what  the  governineat  had  to 
say;  it  is  only  fair  to  look  alio  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  But  t<i  be  com- 
pletely sure  that  I  had  all  of  the  facts 
from  as  accurate  a  source  asjpossible, 
and  from  a  source  whose  objectivity  in 
the  matter  was  the  least  questfcnable.  I 
decided  to  check  the  figures  offour  own 
Government.  I 

Because  the  question  of  [  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  is  andeed  a 
matter  of  national  interest,  the  US. 
State  Department,  through  ourpEmbassy 
in  Saigon,  has  made  a  major  feview  of 
this  situation.  The  facts  found^and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  iied  new 
and  important  light  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter. For  example,  a  thorough  |tudy  by 
Embassy  officials  found  that  tliire  were 
35.139  prisoners  of  all  types  in  jrison  in 
Vietnam.  Further,  the  study  fiisclo.sed 
that  these  were  common  criminals  of  the 
type  now  serving  in  prisons  in  tlie  United 
Sutes. 

Where  then  are  those  "2OO.O0fc»  politi- 
cal prisoners"  so  much  talked  about? 
The  study  found  none.  Further,  ttie  study 
included  the  claims  of  Father  (Jian  Tin 
and  examined  them  thoroughlf.  These 
claims,  the  Embassy  found,  weie  with- 
out foundation.  This  fact  is  in^ortant, 
Mr.  President,  because  so  manj|  Amer- 
icans obviously  have  accepted  [Father 
Chan  Tin's  report  as  completely  factual. 
Now  the  truth  is  known;  and  hA>efully, 
the  erroneous  information  beina^spread 
about  will  be  corrected.  | 

Adding  credibility  to  these  fifuies  is 
an  interesting  comparison  betw^n  the 
ratio  of  prison  population  to  |  overall 
population  in  the  two  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  information  supplied  by  fhe  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Reference  Serv- 
ice, the  adult  inmate  populationhn  Fed- 
eral and  State  institutions  in  th^  United 
States  as  of  1970  was,  rounded  «jff,  350.- 
000;  tliis  in  a  country  whose  population 
at  that  time  was  203  million.  Thfc  Ls  0.17 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Iti  South 
Vietnam,  the  prison  population  ^  35.000 
in  a  nation  of  19  million  people^  or  0.18 
percent.  The  difference  is  one-oAe  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent.  The  simi|irity  is 
all  the  more  amazing  when  yffu  con- 
sider that  Vietnam  has  just  gone  frirough 
a  long  and  bitter  war  and  still  is  nghtinR 
daily  to  quell  terrorist  activities  l^  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  have  inlltrated 
into  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  Vietnam  is  afl  Asian 
country,  whose  system  of  values  are 
Asian,  not  Western.  Due  to  the  jFrcnth 
influence,  the  court  .system  in  Vielnain — 
in  fact,  the  entire  system  of  justice— is 
fashioned  after  the  European  .sfstem— 

I 
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tliat  is,  the  civil  code — ratlier  than  the 
Anglo-American  system  of  laws.  The 
Anglo-American  system  of  laws,  inci- 
dentally, is  known  for  its  rigid  protection 
of  individual  rights,  not  only  in  the 
courts,  but  generally.  Yet.  in  spite  of 
these  many  factors  tending  toward  the 
existence  and  use  of  political  repression 
in  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Martin  reported  that,  in  almost  7  months 
of  conversations  with  opponents  of  the 
incumbent  government,  with  independ- 
ent journali.-its.  with  representatives  of 
humanitarian  organi/ations  of  both  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  he 
had  not  been  given  the  name  of  a  single 
prisoner  who  had  been  incarcerated  for 
his  political  opposition  to  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  many  Americans  have 
been  misled  too  long  about  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  South  Vietnam.  As  I  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  many  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  write  to  me  expressing 
their  concern  about  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, even  when  their  concern  is  based 
on  obviously  erroneous  and  perhaps 
contrived  information.  I  do  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  sincerity — and  the  honesty — of 
these  who  circulate  deliberately  incorrect 
information  for  their  own  purposes,  here, 
obviously  to  aid  the  Hanoi  government  in 
its  imperialist  design  to  control  all  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  have  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  political  prison- 
ers in  South  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  study  made  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  South  Vietnam,  along  with 
its  supportive  data  and  tables,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    American    Embassy    Saigon,    Date 

December  26.   1973  | 

Father     Chan    Tin's    View    or    "PoirricAi, 

Prisoners":    a   Case  Study   of  Militancy 

Overriding  Objectivity 

1.  Summary:  Several  months  ago.  antl-GVN 
Catholic  activist  Father  Chan  tin  gave  the 
Embassy  a  copy  of  a  recent  btudy  listing 
202,000  -political  prisoners'  allegedly  held  by 
the  GVN  as  of  June  1.  1973.  The  li.st  con- 
tained some  dctalLs  about  where  these  people 
were  supposedly  being  detained  It  differed 
markedly  from  both  the  GVN's  clalm.s  and 
the  standard  estimates  then  tired  by  the  Em- 
bassy. Although  we  were  reasonably  confident 
that  our  estimates  were  valid,  we  neverthe- 
less re-checked  them  in  the  light  of  his 
statistics.  The  Mission  conducted  an  ex- 
haustive survey,  utilizing  all  available 
sources.  It  conclusively  refutes  the  wldelv- 
spread  charge,  e^-hoed  by  Father  Chan  Tin. 
that  GVN  Jails  harbor  '^OO.OOO  political 
prisoners  " 

2  The  Mission  survey  leads  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  total  prl.'on  and  deten- 
tion population  in  South  Vietnam  In  the 
July-Augu.'it  period  (the  time  frame  of  our 
check!  was  around  35  000.  This  figure  com- 
prises civilian  prisoners  of  .tM  <vpes.  not  Just 
"political  prisoners"  however  defined  END 
SUMMARY 

3.  The  reporting  ofhcer  called  last  July  27 
on  Father  Chan  Tin,  the  well-known  Re- 
demptlonbit  priest  whoee  anti-government 
artlvl.sm  has  kept  him  in  steady  trouble 
with  the  GVN  (althou^'h  he  himself  has  re- 
mained out  of  JiiU  and  free  to  voice  his  crlt- 
ifl.sm.s)  TTiLs  year  he  has  been  attacking  the 
government   on    the   civilian    prisoner   issue. 


an  official  spokesman  Bui  Bao  TYuc  ha-s  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  a  series  of  hard- 
hitting references  to  Chan  Tin  In  several  GV.N 
press  briefings. 

4.  Chan  Tin  gave  the  rcportiT.g  o.Ticpr  a 
copy  of  a  two-volume  paperbounfl  work 
(Vietnamese  language)  titled  "PoliTkal 
Prisoners  in  South  Vietnamese  After  the 
Signlnc  of  the  Pans  Agreement."  pubH.shed 
a  .short  while  earlier  by  the  Committee  Cam- 
paigiilng  for  the  Improvement  of  Priton 
Conditions  in  South  Vietnam,  which  he 
heads  A  key  part  of  the  report,  and  the  only 
one  that  he  stre.s.sed  In  his  conversation 
with  the  reporting  officer,  was  a  table  show- 
in?  the  alleged  "political  prisoner"  popula- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  as  of  June  1.  1973. 
The  total  figure  given  is  202.000  Tills  table 
is  reproduced  in  slli^htly  altered  format  as 
EncU.sure   I. 

CiiAN    tins    COM.MENTS    ON    HIS    FICVRE.S 

3.  In  discu.ssing  his  statistics,  Chan  Tin 
provided  the  following  explanations  and 
comments: 

A.  Common  criminals  are  excluded  from 
his  table,  which  comprises  solely  what  he 
called  "political  prisoners."  Thus,  the  total 
prison  population  Is  larger  than  202,000  In 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  his  objectiv- 
ity In  this  regard.  Chan  Tin  noted  that  his 
"political  prisoner"  tota;  for  Con  Son  (8.200) 
was  smaller  than  the  GVN's  claimed  capacity 
(9.614)     and    occupancy    (9,896)     for    that 

facility   as  most  recently  published. 

B.  Asked  to  define  his  category  of  "political 
prisoners."  he  said  It  Includes  Communi.st 
detainees.  (In  this  respect  his  definition  is 
significantly  broader  than  that  used  by  some 
other  antl-bvN  critics.)  He  broke  the  cate- 
(jory  down  into  the  following  rough  per- 
centages; 

Those  arrested  "for  no  reason" 60 

Those     arrested     for     what     Chan     Tin 

termed  non-Communist  dissidence 25 

Those  arrested  for  "Commtinist   activi- 
ties"   j.5 

Total    100 

About  half  of  the  60%  arrested  "for  no 
reason"  he  said,  have  absolutely  no  Inkling 
of  why  they  are  In  Jail.  The  other  half  may 
have  some  Idea,  but  he  believed  the  reason 
is  not  defensible.  The  25 T  which  he  listed 
as  dissidents  are  those  he  viewed  as  non- 
Communist  activists  arrested  on  "security" 
charges,  and  "they  kiiov  why  they  are  in 
prison." 

C.  Pointing  to  the  zero  total  under  POW 
camps  on  his  list,  Chan  Tin  claimed  that 
this  too  proved  his  objectivity.  He  exhibited 
some  skepticism,  however,  that  these  camps 
are  really  empty. 

D.  The  reporting  officer  expressed  surpn."ie 
at  his  Inclusion  of  GVN  military  prisons, 
stating  that  these  are  presumably  Just  for 
soldiers  tinder  military  discipline  Chan  T:n 
replied  that  many  per.sons  are  In  these  Jails 
for  political  reasons.  Then,  curiously  back- 
ing off,  he  said  that  the  total  is  only  12.000 
and  so  their  Inclusion  or  exclusion  makes 
li'Me  difference. 

E  Chan  Tin  stressed  particularly  his  sta- 
tistics for  district  and  village  Jails  and  po- 
lice interrogation  centers.  He  admitted  these 
were  estimates  but  each  one  came  from  "a 
person  who  Ls  well  Informed  '  about  the  place. 
Acknowledging  that  the  police  centers  have 
a  high  turnover,  he  Insisted  that  one  must 
nevertheless  take  their  occupancy  figures  at 
any  given  moment  as  part  of  the  total  pic- 
ture. He  cautioned  against  using  capacity 
flpures  (for  these  as  well  as  other  Jails),  -since 
GVN  cells  are  often  extremely  overcrowded. 

CH\tf    tins     FSTIMATES     COMPARED     TO    OTHPRS 

6.  Chan  Tin's  list  Is  the  most  ambitious 
cfTort  we  have  seen  documenting  the  oft- 
repeated  charge  that  the  GVN  holds  "hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  political  pri.soners." 
The  figure  mentioned  most  frequently  Is 
200,000,   which   by   coincidence  or  otherwise 
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is  virtually  what  Chan  Tin  asserts.  The  chief 
importance  of  his  list,  in  fact.  Is  the  boost 
it  gives  to  the  credibility  of  this  statistic  in 
some  quarters,  including  influential  clrclea 
m  the  United  States.  Senator  Abourezk  In- 
serted Chan  Tin's  table  In  the  Congressional 
Record  last  September  18  (S16787). 

7.  The  only  other  major  attempt  we  have 
seen  to  Justify  the  200,000  figure  in  detail 
appeared  in  a  "white  book"  published  last 
June  by  opposition  Deputy  Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan. 
However,  there  Is  very  little  coincidence  be- 
tween Nhuan's  breakdown  and  Chan  Tin's. 
Nhuan  went  Into  far  less  detail,  gave  signifi- 
cantly larger  occupancy  figures  for  the  major 
prisons,  and  skimmed  lightly  over  the  smaller 
Jails  with  roughly  estimated  averages.  He 
included  Phu  Quoc  among  the  big  prisons 
with  a  figure  of  40,000  occupants,  thereby 
damaging  his  credlbUity  from  the  start.  Phu 
Quoc,  designed  In  any  case  for  POW's  ex- 
clusively, is  now  reliably  reported  to  be 
empty.  Chan  Tin  avoided  this  trap  and  there- 
fore, to  this  extent  at  least,  must  be  taken 
more  seriously. 

8.  Naturally,  Chan  Tin's  figures  differ 
markedly  from  the  GVN's  public  claims. 
They  also  are  far  from  the  Embassy's  stand- 
ard estimates  going  back  several  years,  which 
have  agreed  roughly  but  not  wholly  with 
the  GVN  pronouncements.  Enclosure  2  high- 
lights these  differences.  Comparison  Is  dif- 
ficult, not  only  because  Chan  Tin  mentions 
Just  "political  prisoners"  but  also  because 
he  groups  the  prison  and  detention  systems 
m  an  Individualistic  way.  In  Enclosure  2 
his  grouping  has  been  altered  by  the  report- 
ing officer  so  that  similar  categories  can  be 
roughly  compared  side  by  side.  The  GVN 
figures  are  based  on  two  booklets  about  ci- 
vilian prisoners  published  this  year  by  the 
Information  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
booklets  came  out  In  July;  the  second  was 
an  Improved  version  appearing  In  November 
(see  Saigon  A-146  and  Saigon  A-281). 

9.  Although  major  discrepancies  exist  In 
more  than  one  of  the  categories  In  Enclosure 
2.  by  far  the  biggest  problem  concerns  police 
detention  centers  and  Jails  below  the  pro- 
vincial level.  The  GVN's  July  booklet  says 
that  Jails  do  not  exist  below  the  province 
level,  while  the  November  revision  acknowl- 
edges an  unstated  numtier  of  facilities  where 
people  are  held  up  for  five  days.  The  Mission 
has  Included  In  Its  estimates  of  the  total 
nttmber  of  prisoners  of  all  types  held  by  the 
GVN  a  fluctuating  total  of  several  thousand 
being  temporarily  housed  In  local  lock-ups 
at  various  levels  down  to  the  villages.  We 
have  estimated  the  capacity  of  these  local 
lock-ups  at  about  18,000.  Chan  Tin  adds  up 
local  detention  facilities  arotind  the  country 
and  arrives  at  a  total  of  101,800  "political 
prisoners"  being  held  in  them,  or  just  over 
half  his  claimed  total.  The  other  half  he 
places  in  regular  clvUian  and  military 
prisons. 

UNCEKTAINTEES  OF  THE  STANDARD  EMBASSY 
ESTIMATES 

10.  Based  on  the  extensive  knowledge  that 
the  US  Mission  had  of  the  GVN  prison  system 
until  recently  through  Its  Public  Safety  Ad- 
visors, w»  have  been  confident  that  the 
charge  of  200,000  QVN-held  "political  prison- 
ers" Is  a  gross  exaggeration.  We  estimated 
the  total  capacity  of  the  GVN  correction  and 
detention  systems,  including  all  civilian  Jails 
from  the  national  prisons  down  to  the  local 
police  lockups,  at  51,941  on  December  31, 
1972.  Thus,  the  flgure  200,000  is  on  the  face 
of  It  physically  Impossible.  Aa  Encloeure  2 
shows,  the  total  occupancy  flgure  on  the 
same  date  added  up  to  43,717.  This  flgure 
includes  all  categories  of  clvUlans  held  on 
that  date.  Since  then,  the  number  of  prison- 
ers baa  declined  slgniflcantly,  due  to  the 
release  of  thousands  of  prisoners  on  such 
occasions  aa  Tet  and  Buddha's  Birthday.  The 
1973  releaaee  of  Oommimtet  offenders  In  ex- 
changes with  the  other  side  have  also  re- 
duced the  number. 

11.  However,  we  have  always  been  aware 


of  the  possibility  of  soft  spots  In  our  analysis, 
although  we  have  consistently  believed  they 
do  not  undermine  the  validity  of  our  esti- 
mates. Since  these  areas  have  created  some 
uncertainties,  we  think  the  chief  vulner- 
abilities shotUd  be  explicitly  outlined,  as 
follows: 

A.  Our  1972  end-of-year  figures  are  based 
on  statistics  given  to  our  Public  Safety  Ad- 
visors by  the  GV^N.  Such  statistics  were  sup- 
plied periodically.  Even  though  they  were 
in-house  figures.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
GVN's  reporting  system  going  up  the  line 
from  local  officials  to  the  central  statistics 
bureau  was  imperfect.  However,  no  reliable 
sotu-ce  available  to  the  Mission  ever  contra- 
dicted the  general  picture  presented  to  the 
Advisors,  who  were  themselves  In  a  good 
position  to  check. 

B.  Occupancy  can,  and  frequently  does,  ex- 
ceed capacity.  In  short,  as  Chan  Tin  pointed 
out.  the  prisons  are  often  overcrowded.  This 
casts  some  doubt  on  our  tise  of  capacity 
figures  as  a  yardstick.  However,  the  GVN  in 
recent  years  has  Increased  Its  prison  capacity 
significantly  to  meet  the  overcrowding  prob- 
lem. Since  1970  at  least,  the  occupancy  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  has  seldom  if  ever 
exceeded  its  total  capacity.  Even  assuming 
the  worst  case,  it  Is  obviously  not  credible 
that  a  figure  in  the  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
would  be  approached. 

C.  Our  figures  have  excluded  the  military 
prisons,  which  are  designed  for  AWOL 
soldiers,  etc.,  and  therefore  wotild  appear  ir- 
relevant to  any  discussion  of  civilian  prison- 
ers. Yet  It  may  be  contended  that  some 
civilians  are  tucked  away  in  military  Jails, 
unaccounted  for  by  the  system.  The  num- 
ber of  people  considered  subject  to  military 
discipline  adds  to  this  possibUity.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  deserters — how  do  you 
classify  a  draftee  who  deserts  the  field  of 
battle  for  political  reasons  and  finds  him- 
self in  the  brig?  Chan  Tin  wotUd  doubtless 
call  his  a  civilian  "political  prisoner",  but 
the  GVN,  as  every  other  State  including  our 
own,  would  consider  that  he  broke  his  oath 
and  the  law  and  classify  him  accordingly. 
A  further  complication  is  that  some  mili- 
tary offenders  are  held  In  civilian  prisons, 
thus  mixing  the  two  categories.  But  this,  If 
anything,  makes  the  total  we  have  used  for 
civilian  prison  occupancy  look  worse  than 
necessary.  The  errors  therefore  may  cancel 
each  other  otit.  In  any  case,  we  Judge  that 
any  uncertainty  created  by  this  factor  does 
not  Invalidate  the  general  estimates.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Chan  Tin's  flgure  for  this 
category  comes  to  Just  12,000,  and  he  did 
not  Insist  on  It  in  talking  to  the  reporting 
officer. 

D.  The  police  detention  system  and  par- 
ticularly the  provincial  interrogation  cen- 
ters have  been  something  of  a  blind  spot  in 
otir  assessment.  It  is  less  easy  to  follow  what 
the  GVN  Is  doing  in  some  of  these  places 
than  in  the  national  or  provincial  prisons, 
and  accordingly  we  must  acknowledge  some 
softness  In  the  Embassy's  usual  occupancy 
estimates  for  them.  But  again,  we  have  been 
confident  that  our  Public  Safety  Advisors 
were  aware  of  the  general  plcttire  In  the  de- 
tention centers,  if  not  always  of  the  details. 
They  could  have  picked  up  any  major  dis- 
crepancies in  what  their  GVN  counterparts 
ssUd  about  the  numbers  detained  there,  par- 
ticularly since  other  sources  available  to  the 
Mission  could  verify  the  matter. 

THE    NEW    EMBASST    SUBVBT 

12.  In  general,  therefore,  we  have  been 
confident  that  our  standard  estimates  are 
valid.  However,  our  knowledge  of  the  prison 
and  detention  system  cannot  be  perfect,  and 
Chan  Tin  came  up  with  new  claims  in  his 
list.  Accordingly,  the  Mission  decided  In 
August  to  recheck  Its  estimates  in  the  light 
of  Can  Tin's  allegations,  utilizing  all  Mis- 
sion resources.  The  results  appear  In  En- 
closure 3.  They  show  prisoners  held  as  of 
Jtily  24.  1973  (or  August  22,  1973,  In  the 
case  of  Interrogation  centers).  V/here  Chin 


Tin's  list  cites  a  figure  that  can  be  com- 
pared «ith  a  Mission  finding,  his  figure  is 
adjacent  in  parentheses. 

13.  The  sources  of  our  Information  are 
GVN  records  meant  for  Internal  use,  ie. 
what  the  GVN  Is  telling  Itself  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  figures  are  at  least  as  good  as  our 
previous  ones  obtained  by  the  Public  Safety 
Advisors:  and.  given  the  concentrated  effort 
behind  the  survey,  they  are  probably  bet- 
ter. 

14.  The  results  show  clearly  that  Chan 
Tins  statistics  are  inflated.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  his  number  of  "political  prisoners"  is 
higher  than  the  total  occupancy.  This  is 
true  even  for  Con  Son,  which  he  cited  as  an 
example  of  his  moderation.  (However.  Con 
Son's  occupancy  seems  to  have  dropped  over 
the  p.ist  few  months,  due  perhaps  to  the 
post -ceasefire  release  programs.)  The  only 
place  where  Chan  Tin  gives  a  figure  lower 
than  the  Mission's  is  Chi  Hoa,  a  major  prison 
where  even  Chan  Tin  apparently  concedes 
there  are  many  common  criminals. 

15.  The  most  dramatic  discrepancies  con- 
cern the  provincial  prisons  and  the  deten- 
tion-interrogation system.  Chan  Tin  says 
there  are  37  provincial  prisons,  and  he  lists 
eight  other  "big  prisons"  Individually  In  the 
provinces.  He  claims  these  all  held  73.000  per- 
sons since  last  June  1.  In  reality,  only  36 
of  the  former  37  provincial  prisons  are  now 
operating.  They  held  14,291  prisoners  on 
July  24.  Not  only  does  Chan  Tin  have  out- 
dated information  on  the  ntimber  but  he  evi- 
dently double-counts  the  eight  "big  pris- 
ons." As  for  the  detention-Interrogation  cen- 
ters. Chan  Tin  puts  68,000  persons  in  district 
and  village  Jails  and  33,800  In  specified  in- 
terrogation centers.  Our  sotirces  support  the 
GVNs  July  claim  that  there  are  no  district 
or  vUlage  Jails,  and  they  enumerate  exactly 
314  persons  In  nine  Interrogation  centers  In 
the  Saigon  area  on  August  22 — facilities 
where  Chan  Tin  alleges  there  were  5,300  de- 
tair.ees  last  June.  While  these  centers  do 
have  fluctuating  occupancy  rates,  nothing 
can  account  for  this  discrepancy  except  sheer 
error  on  Chan  Tin's  part.  Most  of  these  places 
have  capacity  figures  that  don't  approach  his 
levels. 

16.  We  can  confidently  estimate  the  ca- 
pacities of  many  of  the  interrogation  facil- 
ities outside  of  Saigon,  and  the  maximum 
levels  Invariably  fall  below  Chan  Tin's 
claimed  occupancies.  The  Quang  Ngal  Center. 
for  instance,  can  hold  no  more  than  300  de- 
tainees, and  the  Qui  Nhon  Center  can  accom- 
modate Just  1,000.  According  to  reliable  re- 
ports, both  are  now  largely  empty.  The  total 
occupancy  of  the  Installations  not  cited  in 
the  survey  may  be  in  the  hundreds  only.  This, 
of  course,  is  just  a  guess,  but  by  extension 
from  the  314  figure  In  the  Saigon  area  it 
seems  logical.  We  figtire  a  thotisand  as  a 
maximum  estimate  for  the  nationwide  inter- 
rogation center  population. 

17.  One  of  our  remaining  soft  spots,  despite 
the  survey.  Is  the  detention  system  at  the 
district  and  village  levels.  The  contention 
that  there  are  no  jails  at  these  levels  may  be 
true,  but  district  and  village  police  stations 
with  an  informal  lock-tip  capability  do  exist, 
as  obliquely  acknowledged  In  the  November 
publication  of  the  GVN.  Detentions  here  are 
meant  to  be  brief  and  the  physical  arrange- 
ments largely  ad  hoc.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  uiterrogation  facilities,  detention 
facilities,  and  what  might  pass  for  the  local 
jail.  It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  held  here  en- 
ters GVN  records  unless  and  until  he  is 
passed  on  to  the  province  level.  Thus,  the 
GVN  tendency  to  Ignore  these  facilities  Is 
natural.  But  to  counter  Chan  Tin's  charges 
effectively  one  must  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  these  detainees  and  flgure  them  in 
the  total  number.  He  patently  exaggerates 
their  nvunbers,  and  his  claim  ^ould  be  met 
squarely.  The  real  number  Is  certainly  very 
small  these  days;  one  could  probably  put  it 
at  no  more  than  a  thousand  at  any  given 
moment. 
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Added  to  the  Interrogation  centers,  these 
facilities  may  bring  the  detention  popul*- 
tlon  to  roughly  two  thousajid  nStlonwkle. 
This  la  less  than  tlie  number  ^'re  been 
carrying,  based  on  the  1873  year-«f»<*  flgmfl 
oX  4.060.  Such  a  drop  aeems  lo^ricii  for  the 
post-ceasehre  period  bat  it  cannol  be  verl- 
hed.  1 

18.  Taking  the   Mission  survey   l4   Its  en- 
tirety,   therefore,    we    reach    the    nnclusloa 
that    the    prison    a:id    detention    .syatem.s    to- 
gether held  about  35.000  persons  In  Jhe  July 
August  period,  broken  down  as  fo^wx: 
Ca'cyory  of  Priaonrrx: 


Inmates  of   national   prisons 
Inmates   of   prorlnrial    prisons 
Communist     offenders     (held     9«|)- 

aratelT.    pending    release) I. 

Detainees   In    Interrogation   c*nt<l|^ 

and    local    lock-ups J. 


Otriipancy 


15,  342 
14   291 


'  3,  506 


2.000 


Total 


i-    35,  139 


•  The.«ie  are  the  rem&lnder  of  £061  held 
In  this  category  at  the  time  of  thelceaseflre 
The  others  have  already  been  released  to 
the  Communists  in  exchange  programs  ne- 
gotiated  with   the   Communist   sldel 

Since  our  dctentlon-lnterrogatloi^stlmate 
Is  probably  high,  a  total  of  under  |36,000  la 
defenalble.  The  real  total  cannot  beifar  from 
that  figure  In  any  case.  This  Includes  all 
categories  of  clrlllan  prisoners,  not  lust  "po- 
liucal  prUooers"  howeyer  defined     j 

CH^N    TIW  S    r.RBOK  f 

19.  Obviously.  If  our  r.ew  survey'ls  right. 
Chan  Tin  went  drasucally  wTorig  s<i8iewliere, 
despite  the  care  lie  say.'-  he  put  intoehls  esti- 
mates. The  easy  answer  Is  that  he  #at>  egt^ed 
on  by  the  CommunlsU.  and  that  h^  is  their 
agent.  He  has  often  taken  posiUd^is  dam- 
aging to  the  GVN  :iiid  favomble  to  |^e  Com- 
munist side,  but  this  Is  in.sufficicnt-fevldeiice 
to  conclude  that  he  Lt,  a  wUlLng  Cotnmuulst 
ux)! 

20.  Chan  Tiu  comes  through  to  Observers 
as  a  quiet  but  stubborn  man.  Bein^a  priest, 
he  views  people's  plighu  in  a  hut^an  way. 
He  may  know  of  cases  of  unjust  tpiprisou- 
ment  and  mistreatment  in  OVN  iiils  from 
contacts  with  pansliiouers.  Educated  at  the 
Sorbonne,  evidently  durUig  the  et%  several 
decades  ago  wheti  s/jcialisi  Ideas  \«^re  coui- 
ixkUQ  currency,  he  puts  the  human  jtragedies 
he  meets  Into  a  class-struggle  latellectual 
framework.  Theae  traits  were  Uiuet|&ted.  for 
example,  during  the  July  27  caU  on  him 
by  the  reporting  oOoer.  A  teenag«  glri  en- 
tered bla  oace  during  the  call  wltli  a  folded 
note  for  a  relaUve  In  prison  8he  h*d  gotten 
oonfllcttng  reports  about  where  th«  relative 
waa  being  held  Chan  T^n  listened  sym- 
pathetically, assured  her  he  knew  v^ere  the 
relative  was,  and,  agreed  to  get  tb«  note 
to  him.  After  the  girl  left,  he  than  spoke 
to   the   re|>oriuig   officer   about    the:  present 


situation    In    South    Vietnam    In    dramatic 
clase-etruggle  terms. 

21-  Tranalatlng  these  convictions  Into  argu- 
ments that  would  convince  a  world  impressed 
by  statistics,  Chan  Tin  clearly  let  his  sub- 
jective view  override  his  objectivity  In  his 
published  survey.  This  thinking  apparently 
led  him  Into  ever  more  extreme  positions  as 
he  prepared  the  statistics.  Last  April,  he  told 
an  Embassy  officer  and  a  visiting  Congres- 
sional stafTer  that  It  was  djfflciUt  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
prisoner^:  his  own  guess  at  that  time  was 
100.000,  though  he  heard  of  figures  as  high  as 
200,000.  He  has  now  gone  up  to  the  hlghe.st 
figure  circulating  among  critics  for  "political 
prisoners'"  alone  Perhaps  he  Is  convinced 
emotionally  that  this  figure  must  '  be  cor- 
rect bccau.se  it  provides  him  with  Justlfjca- 
tion  for  his  comjnltment  to  the  Issue. 

22.  Al.so.  we  believe  in  this  case  that  Chan 
Tin  has  been  swayed  by  his  sources,  some  of 
whom  may  be  less  scrupulous  than  he  TTiey 
may  be  Indeed  close  to  the  picture,  as  he 
claims,  but  they  appear  also  to  have  either 
an  ax  to  grind  or  an  emotion-clouded  con- 
cept of  the  numbers  that  can  be  held  In  some 
of  the  prisons  and  detention  centers.  Chan 
Tin's  total  figure  compounds  these  smaller 
errors.  It  Is  thus  a  fairly  typical  Instance  of 
little  flaws,  hard  to  pin  down  but  easy  to  be- 
lieve If  one  i.s  disposed  to  do  bo.  hiding  a  gross 
weaknej^  in  the  overall  r«sult. 

AMBASSADOB'S     COMMrNT 

2^  I  am  again  Indebted  to  Mr.  Sizer  and 
the  other  Mls.-lon  officers  who  contributed  to 
this  report  for  an  exhaustive  and  painstak- 
ing analysis.  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  For- 
eign Service  this  n-port.  without  bias  or  sub- 
jective emotional  Involvement,  presents  the 
facts  as  best  they  can  be  perceived  after  ex- 
tensive sttidy  and  research.  It  deserves,  and  I 
hope  it  will  re<-clve  the  widsst  possible  dls- 
•seminatlon. 

24.  Tills  report  will  not  convince  tho.se  who 
believe  only  what  they  wish  to  believe.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  convincing  to  those  reasonable 
and  objective  persoas  who  are  still  concerned 
with  the  tnith— and,  fortunately,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  stUJ 
come  within  this  category 

Table    1 
Fatheb  Chan  Tim'b  List  or  '  Pouticai,  Pkis- 

ONEBJI.'"    AlixCEULT     HtLD    BY    THE    OoVKBN- 

lAFNT  or  THE  Republic  or  Vietnam    Junk 
I.   1973 

(Prom  Publication  Isaued  July 
rocra  bpeciai.  paisoifa 
Con  Son   (mostly  for  political  pris- 
oners)   .. 

Thu  Due  (for  women) 

Tan  Hl«p  (entirely  for  poUUcal  prla- 

ooera)    

Dalat  (for  Juvenile  males) 


SIX    PO'W    CAMPS 

Phu    Quoc 

Ho  Nal   (Blen  Hoa) 

Phu  Tal   (Qui  Nhon) 

Dannng     

Plelku    

Can  Tho 


Total 


Nha 


2.  0(^0 

6.000 
4,  000 


MILrrARY     PRISONS 

Go    Vap 

Four     Big     Prisons     (Danang, 

Trang,  Can  Tho.  Plelku) 

Other  Mllllary  Prisons 

T?tal    12,001 

nine  big  raisoNs 

Chi   Hoa 2.000 

Gla    Dlnh 3.000 

Can    Tho 3,000 

My    Tho 2,000 

IhuaPhu  (Hue) 2.000 

Danang 3,0(X) 

Quang    Nam 3,  (XK) 

(juani^     Ngai 4.000 

Qui    Nhon 3.000 


Total    26.000 

TuntTT-.SrVEN    PRO\nNCI.\L    PRISONS 

Total  for  all  37  priioiis 50.000 


Total     60.000 

DISTBICT    AND    VILLAGE    JAILS 

Tufnl    for   all 68.000 

INTE8ROCATION    CENTERS 

National     Police     Headquarters,    Vo 


1.  l«x) 

2(i0 
200 
200 
8U0 
200 


1 


500 


1973) 


8.200 

1.600 

2.500 
1.000 


Tauh  St..  Saigon 
Capital     Police    Headquaters,     Tran 

Hung  Dao  Street,  Saigon ... 

Ben   Bach   D&ug.   Saigon 

Ngo  Quyen,  Saigon 

Bang  Ky  Bridge,  Gla  Dlnh 

Hang  Keo,  Gla  Dlnh 

Military      Security.      Nguyen     BUih 

Khiem  St.,  Saigon 

Capital    Military    Security,    Nguyen 

Tral  St.,  Saigon 

Eleven  police  stations  In  Saigon 

Four  military  region  security  Intel- 
ligence  centers 

Quang   Nam   interrogation    center.. 

Qui  Nhon  Interrogation  center 

Quang  Ngal  Interrogation  center 

P^rty-two     province     security     sta- 
tions   . 

Porty-nve  province  military  •ecurlty 

stations 

District  security   stations 6.000 

Military    region    offices    of    military 

security 1,000 

Other  Interrogation  places 6,000 


200 

1 

000 

1 

500 

1 

500 

1 

500 

2, 

000 

9. 

oco 

2.000 


Total    „ 13,200 


Total    33.800 

Nation^  total 202,000 


Tabue  No.  a 


CoMPARrsoN  or  TkTfm.  Ch.an  Tin's  Pouticai-  PaiaoNca   Claim,  and  Sianh 


Patbcr  Chan  Tin's  Claim  as  of  June  1. 
11*72: 

Pour  "special  prisons"  plus  Ct>l  Hoa: 
16,aao  -'polUlcal  prisoners.** 


Elgfat  "btff  prisons"  pins  87  provliKlal  prls- 
ujos:  T6fifaO  'poitUcal  prtsoners." 

tnatshcX  mx^   vUiac*   i*ll*   ^nd    IqterToga- 
tion  oeaters:  lOl^iOO  "poUtical  prlson^rt.- 


MlllUry  prison*:   ilfiOO  "jooilUcftliprlsou- 
ers." 


OVN  Claim  In  July  and  November  1973 
Booklets  on  Civilian  Prisoners: 

Plvs  national  prisons:  Total  capacity 
about  21.000  until  June  1973;  became  20,000 
June  2,  1973,  with  de-sctlvatlon  of  Dalat 
Reformatory;    no  "political   prisoners  • 

Thlrty-flve  provincial  prtsons  (no  others 
now  opsratlng)  :  Total  capacity  less  than 
10,000;    no    "poUUcal    prisoners." 

Jails  below  province  level:  July  booklet 
says  tb«y  do  not  exist;  NoT«nbar  booklet 
mentions  temporary  processing  centers  hold- 
iu«  Pfons  no  longer  than  five  days;  no 
"poUtioftl  prisoners." 

UiiXtmry  prtaoru:  July  booklet  does  not  dis- 
cuss; Movember  booklet  bays  not  applicable. 


ARD  US.  Embassy  Estimate 

SUndard  DB.  Embsasy  Estimate : 

Five  national  prisons:  Total  occupancy  of 
20.601  as  of  December  81,  1072. 


Thirty-Five  provincial  prtsons;  Total  oc- 
(  upancy  of  10.16a  as  of  December  31,  1972. 

Detention  system  down  to  Tllla^  level: 
Total  occupancy  of  4,080  as  of  December  31, 
l»7a;  we  have  assumed  occupancy  roughly 
the  same  since  then,  though  figure  fluctu- 
ates. 

Military  prisons:  We  hav*  assumed  these 
are  strlotly  for  soldiers  under  mltttary  dls- 
ctpUn*.  and  we  have  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 
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POW  camps:  July  booklet  does  not  discuss; 
November  booklet  indicates  camps  are 
empty. 

Total:  Capacity  of  prison  system  less  than 
40.000  untU  June  1973;  less  than  39.000 
after  June  2.  1973;  no  "political  prisoners." 


POW  camps :  Empty. 


Total:  Occupancy  of  prison  and  deteinion 
f.VBteins  totaled  43.717  as  of  December  31, 
1972:  less  since  then. 


lENCLOSURE  3| 

TABLE  3.-U.S.  MISSION  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  TYPES  OF 

CIVILIAN  PRISONERS  DETAINED  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AS 

OF  JULY  24.  1973 

iChan  Tin's  estimates  o(  "political  prisoneis"  as  of  June  1, 1973 

in  parenttieses) 


NalionI  prisons: 

ChiHoa 

Thu  Due 

Con  Son 

Tan  Hiep.. 

Dalat  Reformatory. 


7.911 

1.137 

5,498 

796 

■  NA 


(2. 000) 
(1.500) 
(8,  200) 
(2,500) 
(1.000) 


Total -      153<2      05.200) 


Piovincial     prisons: 

Quang  Nam 

Quanj  Ngai 

QuansTin 

ThuaThien 

Danang 

Binh  Dinh 

Dartsc  m 

Khanh  Hoa 

Kontum. 

Ninh  Thuan.. 

Phu  Yen 

Pleiku 

Binh  Thuan 

Tuyen  Due 

Gia  Dinh 

Binh  Duong 

Binh  Tuy 

Long  An. 

PhuocTuy 

TayNinh 

BienHoa 

AnGiang 

An  Xuyen 

Ba  Xuyen 

Bac  Lieu 

Chau  Doc 

Dinh 

Go  Cong 

Kien  Giang 

Kien  Hoa 

Kien  Tuong 

Kien  Phong 

PhongDinh 

Vinh  Binh 

Vinh  Long 


504 

452 

182  . 

329 
1,003 

581 

234  . 

1.354  . 

56  . 

115  . 
412  . 
406  . 
226  . 
253  . 
182 
229  . 

92  . 

116  . 
261  . 
428  . 
761  . 
251  . 
168  . 
457  . 
336 
368 
386 
270 
207 
399 

41 
175 
1.887 
498 
672 


(3, 000) 
(4,000) 

(2.' 666) 
(3. 000) 
(3.000) 


(3, 000) 


(2,000) 


(3,000) 


Total 1«.291   >  (73,000) 


Communist  Oflenders  (held  in  separate 

locations  pending  release):  total 

Military  prisons:  Total  lor  all 

District  and  village  jails:  Total  lor 
all 

Interrogation  centers:' 

National   Police   Headquarters,   Vo 

Tanh  St.,  Saigon ..- 

Capital  Police  Headquarters,  Tran 

Hung  Dao  St.,  Saigon 

Ben  Bach  Dan^  Saigon 

Ngo  Quyen,  Saigon 

Bang  Ky  Bridge,  Gia  Dinh 

Hang  Keo,  Gia  Dinh.. 

Military    Security.    Nguyen    Binh 

Khiem  St.,  Saigon 

Capital  Military  Security,  Nguyen 

Tiai  St.,  Saigon .   - 

Eleven  Police  Stations  in  Saigon  . 
Others - 


3,506 
«0 


»(NA) 
(12,000 


INA      (68,000) 


83        (1,000) 


58 

15 

2 

15 

70 

26 

14 
31 
NA 


(200) 
(200) 
(200) 
(800) 
(1,  200) 

(500) 

(200) 

(1. 000) 

(28.  500) 


Total 


'NA      (33.800) 


1  The  Dalat  Reformatory  was  deactivated  on  June  2, 1973,  and 
I'anslerrtd  to  the  Ministry  of  SMial  Weltale.  It  will  become  a 
children's  protection  center. 

"  This  total  comprises  23,000  in  the  8  prisons  Chan  Tin  men- 
tions specifically,  plus  50,000  he  lumps  together  in  a  separate 
cjtesory  of  orovincial  prisons. 

!  Chan  Tin  incluoes  Communist  offenders  among  other 
■  political  prisoners"  and  gives  no  separate  hgure  for  this 
category. 

<  The  Information  received  assumes  that  military  prisorvs  are 
'itelevant  to  the  civilian  prisoner  issue.  See  aiigram  text  lor 
luppoil  of  this  assumption. 

>  According  to  the  information  received,  there  are  no  |ails 
below  the  province  level.  This  is  correct,  but  It  igiMies  the  small 
detention  capebllib  ol  the  police  at  the  liistrict  and  village  levels. 
oed  airgram  text. 

«  The  MIsjton'i  findings  in  this  categeiy  are  as  of  Auf  2?  1973. 
See  airgram  teiL 


SPACE   EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  duiing  these 
times  of  ever-rising  costs  of  living  and 


ever-bothersome  social  problems,  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is,  "Why  can't  we  wait  until  all  of 
our  problems  on  Earth  are  solved  before 
we  ti-y  to  solve  problems  in  space?"  This 
is  an  important  question  and  is  difficult 
to  answer.  Yet,  in  a  recent  review,  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  has  included  a  section  that 
answers  the  question  directly  and  spe- 
cifically. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  section  from  Exploration  of  the 
Solar  System  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Can't  We  Wait  Until  All  of  Our  Prob- 
lems ON  Earth  Are  Solved  Before  We  Trt 
To  Solve  Problems  ln  Sp.^ce? 
Clearly,  there  Is  never  enough  financial 
support  for  all  worthy  programs,  and  our  na- 
tional budgeting  process,  just  as  in  our  every- 
day hotisehold  or  business  budgets,  consists 
of  a  balancing  of  needs.  Economists  attempt 
to  do  this  by  using  formal  benefit  coet  anal- 
yses; that  is,  programs  with  the  most  ben- 
efit per  unit  cost  should  receive  priority.  But 
how  do  we  quantify  future,  mainly  uniden- 
tified benefits?  Or  costs,  for  that  matter,  if 
we  Include  the  actual  costs  of  national  re- 
source depletion  or  environmental  degrada- 
tion? 

The  scientific  community  Is  often  con- 
cerned because  there  are  frequently  insuffi- 
cient long-term  commitments  to  scientific 
programs.  However,  scientists  sometimes  do 
not  understand  that  the  ultimate  source  of 
support  Is  the  voting  taxpayer,  and  most  vot- 
ing taxpayers  do  not  understand  what  the 
scientist  wants  to  do  or  why  he  wants  to 
do  It. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  of  the  Ommlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ninety-Third  Congress.  March  14,  1973, 
Illuminates  this  point: 

Congressman  James  S3rmlngton.  I  suppose 
that  all  of  tis  feel  the  constraints  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  situation.  Harder  decisions  are 
being  made  now  than  may  have  been  the  case 
19  years  ago,  but  that  doesn't  make  them 
correct,  ]ust  because  they  are  hard. 

When  you  say  the  decision  was  not  made 
by  NASA  alone,  or  the  fault  was  not  that  of 
NASA  alone,  and  the  blame  belongs  else- 
where, at  least  partially,  I  take  it  you're  re- 
ferring to  the  managers  of  the  budgetary 
process.  Now  they  probably  are  trying  to 
think  of  what  the  market  will  bear  in  terms 
of  public  acceptance  of  programs,  or  per- 
haps to  put  It  another  way,  what  we  will 
least  notice  Is  missing. 

What  I  think  our  task  may  be,  with  your 
help,  is  to  try  to  convey  to  the  average  citizen 
what  would  be  missing  If  we  failed  to  go  for- 
ward with  these  projects. 

Tou  have  described  the  concern  of  the  sci- 
entific community  In  the  suspension  of  the 
HEAO  (High  Energy  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory) project,  but  that  concern  obviously  is 
not  widely  shared,  as  the  average  citizen 
knows  nothing  of  It. 

Wht^  am  I  to  say  to  my  constlttients  and 
people  I  speak  to  concerning  the  importance 
of  this  program  in  language  they  will  un- 
derstand? 

Dr.  Hofstader.*  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
question    .    .    .    Let    me   give    yovi    an    cxam- 


•Or.     Robert    Hufatader.    Department 
Physics.  Stanlord  Univerblty. 
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pie.  When  Einstein  made  his  considerations 
alxiut  mass,  and  energy,  and  relativity,  it 
looked  like  -.Lev  -Aere  completely  acadeailc 
f>i-id  had  nothir.^  to  do  with  anything  prac- 
l;cal.  but  we  kuow  ho-*"  important  tho^-e 
things  are.  Those  are  the  foundations  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  neutron  was  discovered  in  1932  It  s 
oi.ly  40  years  since  the  discovery  of  the  neu- 
tron. Now  we  have  the  whole  atomic  ci:rrfc:y 
industry.  Even  as  long  ago  as  in  the  late 
1930e  or  1940  s.  Rutherford  hlni.^elf  said  that 
the  neutron  would  never  have  any  pracxi^al 
sig:i:£cance. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  here  is  th.it  scl- 
ent Uts  who  are  working  witb  these  at):tra"t 
ideas,  which  apparently  have  no  relationih.p 
to  the  real  world,  suddenly  find  that  they  are 
terribly,  terribly  inipcrtai'.t.  and  I  th^ni 
this  is'  going  tj  happen  again  .  .  .  There  s 
goltig  to  be  a  new  source  of  energy  that  s 
going  to  turn  the  whole  world  around  .  .  . 
In  today's  "show  me  a  result  atmosphere, 
the  often  long  and  arduous  "scientific  proc- 
ess" does  not  appear  to  generate  much  that 
people  wish  to  buy;  the  man  In  the  street 
finds  It  difjcult  to  relate  to.  say.  quant  .im 
mechanics.  What  do  scientists  have  that  we 
should  want?  C.  P.  Snow  wrote  m  Science 
and  Govenunent  of  the  contributions  that 
science  made  to  Britain's  survival  in  World 
War  II.  He  saud,  "Scientists  have  something 
to  give  which  our  kind  of  existential  so- 
ciety is  desperately  short  of;  so  short  of  that 
it  fails  to  recognize  of  what  it  is  starved : 
that  Is  foresight." 

It  is  that  kind  of  foresight,  for  insta  icc 
that  led  knowledgeable  scientists  and  en- 
gineers to  predict  many  years  ago  the  ap- 
proach of  our  current  energy  crisis. 

Scientific  "foresight"  was  a  key  element  :n 
the  p)otentially  valuable  discovery  made  by 
physicist  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  when  in  1933  he 
published  his  theory  on  the  energy  conver- 
sion process  which  powers  the  Sun  Although 
of  enormous  Importance  to  the  scientific 
world  (Dr.  Bethe  won  the  Nobel  prtze  for  his 
work),  there  seemed  little  practical  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  here  on  Earth — 
until  the  energy  crisis  came  along  The  sc.- 
ence  and  technology  of  nuclear  fusion,  per- 
haps the  best  hope  for  Earth's  long-range 
energy  needs,  originated  in  Dr.  Bethe's  "ab- 
struse" astrophyslcal  theories. 

More  recently,  a  team  of  dedicated  men 
discovered  a  polio  vaccine.  But  their  dis- 
covery wotild  not  have  been  made  possible 
without  the  electron  microscope,  a  tool 
which  had  been  developed  for  ptirposes  to- 
tally unrelated  to  polio  research. 

Clearly,  well  thought  out  long-range  plan- 
ning is  required  to  maintain  the  Earth  ui  a 
livable  state.  This  planning  must  be  on  a 
global  scale,  and  must  include  consideration 
for  all  peoples.  This  point  was  well  illustrated 
by  Dr  Ernst  Stuhlinger  in  his  letter  to  a  nun 
working  with  the  starving  people  of  Zambia, 
Africa: 

"At)out  400  years  ago.  there  lived  a  count 
in  a  small  town  in  Germany  He  wao  one  of 
the  benign  counts,  and  he  gave  a  large  part 
ol  his  iuooQie  to  the  poot  m  his  town.  This 
was  much  appreciated  becaiLse  poverty  wa^ 
abundant  during  medieval  tuneb  and  there 
were  epidemics  of  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  country  frequently. 

One  day.  the  count  met  a  strange  man. 
He  had  a  workbench  and  a  little  laboratory 
in  his  house,  and  he  labored  hard  during 
the  daytime  so  that  he  could  afiord  a  few 
hours  every  evening  to  work  \n  his  labora- 
tory. 

He  giouiid  :»uiall  lenses  from  pieces  of 
^iass.  he  mounted  the  lenses  iii  lubet..  and 
he  used  these  gadgeu>  to  look  »;  very  ^uiail 
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objects.  The  count  was  partlcularly-laalnated 
by  the  tiny  creatures  that  could  b^  observed 
with  the  strong  magnlflcatlon  a4d  which 
nobody  had  ever  seen  before.  : 

"He  invited  the  man  to  move  -with  his 
hvboratory  to  the  ca.>?tle.  to  becom4  a  mem- 
ber of  the  count's  household  and  fo  devote 
henceforth  all  his  time  to  the  dev?Blopment 
and  perfection  of  his  optical  gadgets  a.s  a 
special  employee  of  the  co'int.  - 

"The  townspeople,  however,  becaine  angry 
when  they  realized  that  the  count  l^as  wast- 
ing his  money,  as  they  thought.  ot|  a  stunt 
without  purpose.  'We  are  .suffering  %-om  this 
plague."  they  said,  while  he  Is  pajjlng  that 
nin  for  a  useless  hobby!'  I 

"But  the  count  remained  firm.  Tfclve  you 
as  much  as  I  can  afford,"  he  said,  "hfit  I  will 
also  support  this  man  and  his  work j" becau.se 
I  know  that  some  day  something:  vftll  come 
out  of  It.'  . 

"'Indeed,  something  very  good  carae  out  of 
this  work,  and  also  out  of  similar  wfrk  done 
by  others  at  other  places:  the  mMroscope. 
V  is  well  known  that  the  microscope  fcas  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  Invejtlon  to 
the  progress  of  medicine,  and  that  f&e  elim- 
ination of  the  plague  and  many  otjer  con- 
tagloua  diseases  from  most  parts  of  He  world 
Is  largely  a  result  of  studies  which  thft  micro- 
scope made  possible.  j 

"The  count,  by  retaining  some  of  h^  spend- 
ing money  for  research  and  dlscov«f-y,  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  relief  of!  human 
suffering  than  he  could  have  contrlltutca  by 
giving  all  he  could  possibly  spar<i  to  his 
plague-ridden  community.""  1 

The  direct  beneflts  to  man  of  thji  knowl- 
edge gained  and  the  tools  developid  as  a 
consequence  of  man"s  exploration  of  l^e  solar 
system  are  only  be^lnuiug  to  be  recognized. 
More  are  stlU  to  come.  But  at  whatscost? 

NASA's  budget  for  1971  Is  $3  bAlon,  of 
which  about  $350  million  Is  to  be  plrectly 
applied  to  solar  system  e.xploratlon  arojects. 
The  total  federal  budget  Is  $2d9  bSlon,  of 
which  »25  bUllon  Is  for  Interest  on  fhe  na- 
tional debt,  $81  billion  l£  for  defe<tae,  and 
about  $126  billion  Is  for  hunian  reso^ces 

Thus  the  lion's  share  does  go  to  pocletal 
concerns,  as  It  should.  At  the  same 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  that  Is 
solar  system  exploration   (13  bun 
one  percent  of  the  total  budget)  l£ 
small  investment  in  the  future.  As 
Lesslng  wrote  in  POHTUNE  In  1964:  . 

■"The  purposes  of  this  (space)  expiration 
are  no  clearer  to  many  men  in  this  a<e  than 
they  were  in  Oalileo's.  so  It  ts  not^trange 
that  there  la  opposition.  In  this  eoDnomlc 
age.  however,  the  opposition  is  not  0^  much 
theological  as  budgetary.  Both  seem  Equally 
mistaken  in  the  context  of  their  ttiBes,  for 
the  earlier  astronomical  discoveries  41d  not 
dlmlnl.sh  man's  spirit  but  rather  enlaried  and 
ennobled  it,  and  space  discoveries  sbo\9d  have 
the  same  uplifting  and  enlarging  effect.  After 
all.  a  budget  Is  only  money,  but  new  knowl- 
edge Is  a  dukedom  whose  great  weajfth  and 
resources  cannot  even  begin  to  be  es1|mat«d 
or  exhausted.  Already  the  new  knowledge  ac- 
quired la  space  exceeds  by  far  the  v4lue  of 
funds  BO  far  spent.  For  knowledge,  mote  than 
guns  or  butter,  la  the  true  power  of  ^K>dern 
states." 


testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  support  of  S.  3068. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  Is  a  partner  with  Ferrer, 
Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  presented  his  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Sun  OH  Co. 

Because  I  believe  Mr.  Fox's  testimony 
to  be  of  great  significance  in  light  of 
current  energy  conservation  efforts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  it  and  ac- 
companying material  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stattmknt  of  the  Scn  On.  Co    and 
H.  Lawrenck  Pox* 

Section  103(c)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 — "An  Incentive  for  Recycling 
Waste  and  Conservation  of  Other  Natural 
Resources." 

INTRtMJUCTION 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  H.  Lawrence  Poi,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  and  am  representing  The  Sun  Oil 
Company  and  myself.  Joining  me  today,  solely 
as  an  expert  In  tax-exempt  financing,  is  Mr. 
John  Noonan,  New  York.  New  York.  Assist- 
ant Vice-President,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
Inc. 

The  p\irpoe©of  this  presentation  is  to  brlnjr 
lo  your  Committee's  attention  8  3068,  a  Bill 
introduced  on  February  27.  1&74.  bv  Senator 
Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Neb.)  along  with  eight 
co-sponsors.  This  Bill,  among  other  things, 
provides  for  a  tax  Incentive  for  resource 
conservation  that  has.  to  date,  been  largely 
overlooked;  the  tax  exempt  Industrial  devel- 
opment bond. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO   SECTION    103(c) 

On  March  6.  1973.  Senators  Curtis  (R- 
Neb).  Allen  (D-Ala.),  Dole  (B.-Kans.)  and 
Taimadge  (D.-Ga.),  Introduced  S.  1087  which 
would  amend  Section  103(c)  of  the  Code  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  water  facili- 
ties financed  under  Section  103(c)  (4)  (G) 
be  made  available  to  the  general  public  and 
to  raise  the  $5  million  exempt  small  Issue 
exception  to  $10  million.  Since  that  date. 
Senator  Curtis  concluded  that  S.  1087  should 
be  broadened  to  also  provide  for  Industrial 
development  bond  financing  of  fuel  saving 
devices  and  conversion  costs  of  gas  or  oU 
burning  equipment  to  other  energy  mate- 
rials such  as  garbage  (solid  waste) ,  coal,  baric, 
peat  or  lignite,  and  to  exclude  certain  cap- 
ital expenditures,  and  to  raise  the  $1  million 
exempt  smaU  issue  to  $5  million.  Since  these 
hearings  concern  themselves  with  the  re- 
rycllng  or  us©  of  wastes  as  natural  resources, 
my  testUnony  will  be  directed  only  to  that 
part  of  S.  3068  which  would  provide  an 
Incentive  for  Industry  to  conserve  fuel  and 
to  convert  Its  energy  consumption  to  the 
use  of  waste  materials  and  natural  resources 
which  are  more  avaUable  than  certain  petro- 
leum products.  Ho<Bvever,  it  la  hoped  that 
your  Committee  wiU  consider  the  entire 
Curtis  BiU. 

illSTORICAX.  ■ACKGSOtJND   Of   THS   PSKSEMT    L.AW 

As  you  know,  until  19«8  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  considered  the  Interest  on  all 


•As  one  of  the  original  drafters  of  Section 
103(c)  and  the  first  proposed  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  I  have  maintained 
a  continuing  Interest  in  the  area  as  a  tax 
lawyer  and  by  writing  sereral  articles  and 
following  proposed  legislation.  The  Sun  Oil 
Company  has  sponsored  only  a  part  of  this 
^  .  __         _       T    J   1      J        -t     '  testimony;     its    endorsement    was    obtained 

-eoruary  Z7,  1974,  I  joined  mj«  good  solely  because  of  my  recommendation  that 
friend  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Crois)  In  the  proposed  legWlatlon  was  socially  deatr- 
sponsoring  8.  3068,  a  bill  to  prorldf  for  a  ***'••  "^^  Company  has  not  made  any  analysis 
tax  Incentive  for  resource  coosettatlon     °'  ™^  testimony  or  how  the  legislation,  if 


TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  RESOCTRCE 
CONSERVATION  DTILIZINO  {TAX- 
EXEMPT  INDUSTRIAL  DEV|njOP- 
MENT  BONDS  \ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presld4bt,  on 


utilizing  tax-exempt  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  I 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  expats  cm 
thia  subject.  H.  Lawrence  Fox.  refenUy 


passed,  ootild  be  used  at  its  reflnerles  or  otlier 
facilities.  Thus,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
Sun's  endorsement  relates  only  to  Its  policy 
that  th«  nation  ahould  eliminate  wastes  and 
become  energy  Independent. 


Industrial  development  bonds  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "IDBS")  to  be  tax  exempt 
under  Section  103(a)  of  the  Code.  This  ad- 
ministrative position  was  overruled  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  ittea 
(P.L.  90-364.  82  Stat.  268)  whl  h  enacted 
Section  103(c)  and  which  provides  that,  in 
general.  IDBS  are  not  tax  exempt.  This  rule 
does  not  apply  where  governmental  iinr..s 
obtain  funds  to  operate  various  businesses 
themselves. 

Moreover,  the  Act  contain.?  exceptions  to 
the  new  general  rule  so  that  certiiu  type;;  of 
facilities  may  continue  to  be  financed  wiUi 
tax  exempt  bonds  Just  as  they  were  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Section  103(c)(1).'  Some 
of  these  exceptions  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  there  are  certain  legitimate  functions 
of  government  for  which  most  local  govern- 
mental units  do  not  possess  the  expertise  re- 
quired to  be  directly  Involved,  such  as  res- 
idential real  property,  sports  faculties  and 
mass  commuting  facilities. 

In  addition.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
acquisition  of  certain  types  of  faculties  for 
private  Indu.stry  or  business  users  are  for  tlie 
inherent  good  of  the  community  even  though 
their  u.se  or  operation  may  yield  a  return  on 
investment,  h  few  examples  are  sewage  or 
solid  waste  disposal  faculties,  air  or  water 
pollution  control  facilities  and  facilities  for 
the  furnl3hlng  of  water.  If  available  on  rea- 
!=^.>nab:e  demand  to  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  this  category.  Congress  wa:> 
concerned  with  the  existence  of  specific  prob- 
lems and  sought  to  maintain  an  Incentive  for 
their  elimination.  The  precise  means  for  uti- 
lUlng  th.it  Incentive  was  intentionally  left 
flexible 

Finally,  In  addition  to  the  exempt  activi- 
ties. Cout;ress  provided  that  small  issues  of  $1 
million  or  less  In  which  the  proceeds  are  to 
be  used  for  land  or  depreciable  proi>erty 
should  continue  to  bear  tax  exempt  inter- 
est. This  exemption  was  subsequently  broad- 
ened to  $5  million  if  the  governmental  issuer 
makes  a  proper  election. 

LXaiSLATIVE     KECOMllENDATIONS 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  S.  3068  since 
It  contains  two  proposed  amendments  (pro- 
posed Sections  103(c)  (4)  (H)  and  (I)  )  to  Sec- 
tion 103(c)  which  are  related  to  these  hear- 
ings; 

One,  proposed  SecUon  103(c)  (4)  (H)  which 
provides  for  the  tax  exempt  financing  of  any 
facility  which  will  conTert  or  replace  ga^ 
burning  or  oil  burning  equipment  to  allow 
the  burning  of  other  energy  source  material.--, 
such  as  garbage,  coal.  bark,  peat  or  lignite. 
This  new  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  con- 
sistent with  the  original  intent  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  103(c)  since  the  conversion 
or  replacement  of  oU  or  gas  burning  faclll- 
ttea  wUl  Inherently  provide  a  benefit  to  the 
public  by  helping  to  alleviate  the  demand 
for  .some  of  the  petroleum  products  which  are 
currently  In  short  supply  as  well  as  Induce 
the  recycling  of  wastes.  If  Industry  wUl  con- 
vert some  of  Its  energy  needs  to  waste  prod- 
ucts or  to  some  of  the  other  natural  resources 
in  this  country,  oil  or  gas  otherwise  required 

'Section  103(c)(4)  provides  for  tax  ex- 
empt financing  for;  residential  real  prop- 
erty for  famUy  units;  spcw^  facUiUee;  con- 
vention or  trade  show  facUltlea;  airports, 
docks,  wharves,  maae  cxxnmutlng  facilities, 
parking  facilities  or  directly  related  storage 
or  traming  faciUtles:  sewage  or  aoild  waste 
dlsp>oeal  faculties  or  faculties  for  the  local 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  or  gas;  air  or 
water  ixillutlon  control  faclUtiea;  and  facul- 
ties for  the  ftimlahlng  of  water,  if  available 
on  reaacMiable  demand  to  memlserB  of  the 
general  public.  These  special  projects  are 
known  as  "exempt  activities"'.  SecUoD  103(c) 
(6)  provides  for  tax  exempt  financing  for  in- 
dustrial parks.  Section  103(c)  (8)  provides  for 
tax  exempt  financing  for  land  or  depreciable 
property  provtded  the  txmd  laaue  la  $1  mil- 
lion or  less  and  In  certain  instances  $fi  mU- 
lion  or  lees;  these  are  known  as  "exempt  small 
iaenee". 
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for  Industry  can  provide  heat  for  homes  and 
gasoline  for  automobUee.  In  addition,  our 
environment  wiU  benefit  from  the  elimina- 
tion or  recycling  of  wastes. 

Two.  proposed  Section  103(c)  (4)  (I)  which 
provides  for  the  tax  exempt  financing  of  fa- 
culties which  are  In  the  nature  of  fuel  sav- 
ing devices.  It  is  believed  that  most  indus- 
trial complexes  currently  waste  approxi- 
mately eight  to  ten  percent  of  the  fuel  be- 
ing consumed  and.  therefore,  the  acquisition 
of  devices  which  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
this  waste  should  be  encouraged.  The  public 
wUl  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  In  both  fuel 
consumption  and  hopefully  solid  waste. 

SUMMARY 

The  two  new  exempt  activities  are  of  ob- 
vious benefit  to  the  general  community.  This 
Section  was  amended  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  •  which  indicates  that  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  to  continually  re-examine  the 
priorities  set  forth  Ir  tliat  Section.  Thus,  it 
is  clear  that  these  proposals  are  consistent 
with  overall  tax  policy.  In  connection  with 
the  new  exempt  activities,  resolving  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  recycling  of  solid  wast« 
is  as  Important  today  as  was  the  control 
of  pollution  m  1968  and  thereafter. 

"These  proposals  should  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Overall.  S.  3068  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and 
may  save  existing  ones.  This  worthy  goal  will 
be  met  without  Federal  allocation  of  funds 
or  an  Increase  In  the  bureaucracy  to  admin- 
ister the  use  of  the  funds  created  by  the  in- 
centl-e.  It  will  aid  In  attaining  the  nation's 
goal  of  Increasing  the  use  of  our  full  range 
of  natural  resources  and  wUl  help  to  spur 
Industry  to  eliminate  certain  fuel  wastes  and 
to  recycle  or  convert  certain  wastes  to  fuel. 

There  is  no  question  that  enactment  will 
Insure  that  some  of  the  projects  which  In- 
dustry might  not  otherwise  undertake  by 
reason  of  high  Interest  rates  and  /or  limited 
return  on  investment  wUl  be  considered  and 
undertaken.  In  brief,  enactment  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  channel  capital  where 
it  Is  sorely  needed. 

CERTAIN    OTHER   RELATED    MATTERS   FOB    THE 
COMMITTEE    TO    CONSIDER 

There  are  certain  other  amendments  to 
Section  103(c)  which  the  Committee  may 
wish  to  consider  In  order  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cycling of  wastes  and  to  help  eliminate  the 
energy  crisis.  Section  103(c)(4)(E)  provides 
for  the  tax  exempt  financing  of  solid  waste 
disposal  faculties.  Regulations  §  1.103-8 (f) 
(2)  defines  such  facilities  to  Include  only 
those  where  at  least  65  percent  of  the  mate- 
rials introduced  Into  the  faculties  are  soUd 
waste,  and  are  completely  valueless.  While  it 
can  be  argued  that  this  interpretation  con- 
forms to  the  traditional  notions  of  solid  waste 
recycling,  as  a  practical  matter,  few,  if  any, 
modem  day  recycling  and  reprocessing  tech- 
niques operate  with  a  valueless  raw  material. 
For  example,  old  paper  and  Junk  cars  are  not 
valuable  per  se  but  are  also  not  completely 
valueless. 

In  addition  to  the  conceptual  and  defini- 
tional problems  previously  described,  delays 
Inherent  In  the  administrative  process  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  given  item  la 
both  a  solid  and  is  valueless  has  created  a 
situation  which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
nation "s  need  to  develop  alternative  resources 
that  previously  were  not  economic  or  effi- 
cient to  use.  For  example,  administrative  de- 
lay in  determining  which  faculties  In  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  qualify  as  soUd  waste  disposal 
faculties  could  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  development  of  this  critical  source  of 
energy.  This  is  in  no  way  a  refiection  on  the 
competence  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  which,  of 
necessity,  have  been  required  by  the  existing 
Section  103(c)  (4)  (E)  to  make  judgments  in 


'Subparagraph  (Q)  (relating  to  facili- 
ties for  the  furnishing  of  water)  was  added 
to  Section  103(0}  (4). 


an  area  totally  outside  of  their  expertise. 
However,  after  six  years  neither  has  been  able 
to  Interpret  the  Code  and.  therefore,  it  may 
be  time  for  Congress  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  resolving 
this  would  be  to  permit  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing of  disposal  facilities  without  reference  to 
the  type  of  waste  handled,  i.e.,  a  waste  dis- 
posal facility  should  be  defined  to  Include  any 
that  collects,  stores,  alters  or  disposes  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  items  that.  In  their  pres- 
ent form,  are  unused,  unwanted,  useless  or 
dangerous.  Such  an  amendment  would  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  recycling  technique  is 
not  some  latter  day  form  of  alchemy  where 
the  raw  product  Is  completely  valueless,  and 
constitutes  65  percent  by  weight  or  vohinie 
oi  the  material  handled 

S.  3068 
.\  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  CongTcss  assembled,  That  (a)  section 
103ic)(4)  of  tne  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  certain  exempt  activities  i 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  in  subparagraph  ( G ' 
"If  available  on  reasonable  demand  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public."  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "whether  or  not  to  the  general 
public"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Gj  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "or";  and, 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(H)  facilities  which  cause,  allow,  or  result 
In  the  conversion  from  or  replacement  of  gas 
burning  equipment  to  or  with  oil  burning 
equipment  or  facilities  which  cause,  allow. 
or  result  in  the  conversion  from  or  replace- 
ment of  oU  burning  equipment  to  or  with 
equipment  which  burns  other  energy  burn- 
ing materials  such  as  garbage,  coal.  bark, 
peat,  or  lignite. 

"(I)  fuel  saving  devices  for  industrial  facil- 
ities." 

(b)  Section  103(c)(6)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  from  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  treatment  for  certain  small  Is- 
sues! is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subparapraph  (Ai 
"$1. 000.000."  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'$5,000,000.'"; 

(2)  by  strUcing  out  "$5,000,000."  in  the 
heading  of  subparagraph  |D)  and  by  insert- 
ing In   lieu   thereof  "$10,000,000.'"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '"$5,000,000."  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)(i)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000,000.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  m  the  heading  of  sub- 
paragraph (El  "...  the  facilities  descril)ed 
in  this  subparagraph  are  faclUites  .  .  ."  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  .  .  the  facil- 
ities described  in  this  subparagraph,  other 
than  those  described  in  sections  I03(ci(4) 
(F).    (H).   and    (I),  are  facilities  .  .  ."". 

(ci  Effectivx  Date. — 

(ly  The  amendments  made  by  subsectioJi 
(a)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  obligations  issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  obligations  Issued  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  issued  before  Janusuy  1. 
1980;  and 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(bl  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Dbtailed  Explanation  or  the  Pkovision  of 
S.  3068 

section    103(C)  (4  1  (CI 

Section  103(c)  (4)  (O)  provides  that  facul- 
ties for  the  fomiflhing  of  water  if  available 


on  reasonable  demand  to  mem"Jers  of  the 
general  public  may  be  financed  with  tax 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds.  The 
limitation  that  such  facUities  mu-st  be  n.ace 
of  the  general  public  is  unnecessary.  Ti;e 
mere  acquisition  of  faculties  for  the  furnUh- 
ing  of  water  should  qualify  Decause  \^ater 
faculties  which  are  acquired  by  a  private 
business  user  or  Industrial  entity  will  allevi- 
ate such  users  demand  from  the  source  of 
supply  being  used  by  the  public.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  CDnsistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  the  statute  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  facUities  through  tax  ex- 
empt Industrial  development  bonds  should 
be  all: wed  whenever  those  facilities  by  their 
very  nature  are  of  sufficient  benefit  to  the 
fincral  public.  It  is  also  confistent  with  the 
Pevenue  Act  of  1971  whicli  added  Sec-a..-ii 
103(C)  (6)  (Gl  to  the  Code. 

SECTION     103<C>i4.iHi 

Section  103ic)  (4)  (Hi  provides  for  tie  tax 
exempt  financing  of  any  facility  which  will 
convert  or  replace  pas  burning  or  oil  burn- 
ing equipment  to  allow  the  burning  cf  other 
cierav  sourre  materials  such  as  garbage, 
coal.  bark,  peat  or  lignite  This  new  exce-j- 
tion  to  the  general  rule  is  confistei-.t  with 
the  original  Intent  of  the  enactment  of  Sec- 
tion 103(C)  with  its  exceptions  for  certain 
exempt  activities  since  the  conversion  or  re- 
placement cf  oil  or  gas  burnir.g  facilities  will 
inherently  provide  a  benefit  to  the  public 
during  the  energy  crisis.  The  exception  is  to 
apply  regardless  of  the  age  or  condition  of 
the  equipment  beirg  replaced  aiid  will  bene- 
fit the  public  since  it  will  help  alleviate  the 
demand  for  some  of  the  petroleum  products 
which  are  currently  in  short  supply.  If  indus- 
try will  convert  some  of  its  energy  needs  x.3 
wast«  products  or  to  some  of  the  other  natu- 
ral resources  in  this  country.  oU  or  gas  other- 
wise required  for  industry  can  provide  he^t 
for  homes  and  gascllne  fcr  automobiles. 

SECTION     103  (C  '   (4      (Ii 

Proposed  Section  103ic)(4)(ll  proMdes 
lor  the  tax  exempt  financing  of  facilities 
which  are  in  the  nature  cf  fuel  sartng  de- 
vices. It  is  believed  that  most  Industrial 
complexes  currently  waste  approximately 
eight  t3  ten  percent  of  the  fuel  t>eing  con- 
sumed and.  therefore,  the  acquisition  of  de- 
vices which  would  reduce  or  eliminate  this 
waste  should  be  encouraged.  The  public  will 
be  "ieneQted  by  a  reduction  in  fuel  cop- 
.--umption.  and  accordingly,  this  exempt  ac- 
tivity is  consistent  with  the  original  Intent 
of  tlie  statute  to  allow  tax  exempt  flnancirt; 
of  facilities  which  will  benefit  the  public 
indirectly  even  thougli  a  business  user  or 
private  Industry  user  may  enjoy  the  immedi- 
ate benefit  by  its  acquisition. 

SECTION      103  <Cp  (6 

I'he  proposed  amendment  lo  Section  103 
(C)  (6)  (A)  raises  the  limit  on  general  exempt 
small  issues  from  $1  million  to  $5  million 
and  proposed  Section  103(c)(6)(D)  raises 
the  alternative  exempt  small  issue  from  S5 
million  to  $10  million  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  e.xempt  small  Issue  exception  two 
problems  have  arisen:  one,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  by  an  inflation  factor  of  3b  • 
percent  with  the  result  that  the  original 
intent  of  Cor.gress  is  being  thwarted:  and 
two.  the  comptitation  of  the  capital  expendi- 
ttires  as  a  limiting  factor  for  the  $5  mil'ion 
exempt  small  Issue  under  the  existing  pro- 
vision has  created  confusion  and  an  undue 
administrative  burden  upon  taxpayers  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Accordingly. 
these  proposed  amendments  are  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the 
last  SIX  years  and  the  anticipated  rate  of 
iiiflfition  in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  they 
should  eliminate  some  of  the  administrative 
biirden  associated  with  the  present  statute. 
This  amendment  is  consistent  with  the  Bev- 
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enue  Act  of  1871  which  amended  Section 
103(c)  (6),  In  part,  by  reason  of  Inflation 
and  administrative  burden. 

SECTION     103(C)(6)(E)  *. 

Proposed  Section  103(c)(6)(E)  provides 
that  capital  expenditures  Incurred  p\  con- 
nection with  facilities  acquired  un(ftr  Sec- 
tion 103(c)  (4)  (P)  for  pollution  contfol  and 
proposed  Section  103(c)(4)(H)  for  fiil  con- 
version devices  and  proposed  Sectlon.;i03(c) 
(4)  (I)  for  fuel  saving  devices  shall  kiot  t>e 
Included  in  the  capital  expenditures  }imlta- 
tlon.  This  proposed  amendment  is  r^ulred 
to  Insure  that  the  acquisition  of  thejfacl"- 
ties  under  Sections  103(c)  (4)  i  F) ,  (^)  and 
(I)  do  not  lessen  the  availability  ^f  the 
exempt  small   Issue. 

Effective  Dates  for  Proposed  Amend 

The  amendments  to  Sections  103(c)  (4)  (O) 
find  103(c)  (6)  apply  to  obligations  iBsued 
liter  the  date  of  enactment.  J 

Proposed  Section  103(ci(4)  (H)  ai<l  (I) 
apply  with  respect  to  obligations  Issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  biM  only 
with  respect  to  obligations  issued  beforf  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980.  The  limitation  of  the  bineflts 
to  be  derived  from  subparagraphs  (H|  and 
(I)  are  limited  to  the  period  during  ffhlch 
It  is  anticipated  there  will  be  an  energy  ^risis. 
In  the  event  these  exceptions  should  be 
needed  beyond  December  31,  1979.  it  is  Antic- 
ipated that  the  Joint  Committee  ani  the 
Treasury  will  malte  such  a  recomniendjtlon. 
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REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Preside:^, 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  develApinK 
in  our  country  a  disturbing  trend  taward 
"Government  by  the  numbers" — a  Jalicy 
of  establishing  national  quotas  in  viious 
aspects  of  American  life,  both  publif  and 
private. 

We  have  seen  it  take  place  in  p  iblic 
schools  in  the  South,  and  in  some  <  ther 
States,  where  children  are  being  h  ised 
long  distances  for  the  sole  purpoj ;  of 
achieving  an  arbitrary,  artificial  rjcial 
balance.  We  have  seen  it  in  employrient, 
in  Government  and  in  the  private  sictor 
as  well.  This  trend  is  now  beginniag  to 
restch  into  colleges  and  universitiesF 

A  case  in  point  is  the  widely  publicized 
rejection  of  a  University  of  Washirlton 
law  student  in  favor  of  minority  stuAnts 
with  test  scores  and  grade  averages  liwer 
than  his.  The  case  went  to  the  Supime 
Court,  which  very  neatly  sidesteppe 
main  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
stituted  unconstitutional  discrimini 
in  reverse. 

It  should  be  plain  to  any  first-yea: 
student  that  it  is  discrimination  whpn  a 
person  is  denied  admission  to  a  >mi- 
versity  purely  and  simply  because  of  t&ce, 
whether  that  race  be  white  or  black,  ^ow 
the  Supreme  Court  could  fail  to  solrule 
is  beyond  all  comprehension.  J 

There  appeared  in  the  April  25  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star-News  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  issue,  which  I  ^ing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and|ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print€|l  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re< 
as  follows: 

Reveksc  Discriminatiok 

Sooner  or  later  the  Supreme  Court  Is  i 
to  have  to  rule  on  whether  Instltutlo 
higher    education    can    legally    force 
qualified  white  applicants  to  etand  asl 
favor  of  less  qualified  members  of  mln 
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groups.  Tlie  court  did  a  service  to  no  one 
when  It  ducked  the  issue  Tuesday. 

The  case  at  hand  dealt  with  a  complaint 
by  Marco  DePunls  Jr..  a  white  student  who 
was  rejected  in  1971  by  the  University  of 
Washington's  law  school  while  36  minority 
students  with  grade  averages  and  test  scores 
lower  than  his  were  admitted.  The  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  6  to  4  decision,  held  that  the  case 
was  "moot" — that  Is.  deprived  of  any  legal 
significance — because  DePunls  was  allowed 
10  continue  In  school  pending  a  final  adju- 
dication and  will  graduate  in  June  regard- 
less of  what  the  Supreme  Court  mlpht  have 
decided.  While  a  decision  may  have  been  of 
no  practical  significance  to  DePunls.  it  is.  as 
Justice  Brennan  pointed  out  in  his  dissent,  a 
matter  that  has  stirred  widespread  debate 
and  one  that  concerns  "vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, organizations  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. .  .  ." 

The  court  should  provide  educational  in- 
stitutions with  clear  guidance  and,  In  fact, 
the  majority  opinion  recognized  that  the  is- 
sue raised  by  DeFunis  can  hardly  escape  re- 
view. When  the  next  case  comes  before  It. 
we  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
outlaw  such  reverse  discrimination  practices. 
Justice  Douglas,  another  dl.ssenter  from 
Tuesday's  sidestepping  decision,  put  It  well: 
"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  (of  the  Con- 
stitution) commands  elimination  of  racial 
barriers,  not  their  creation  In  order  to  satisfy 
our  theory  as  to  how  society  ought  to  be  or- 
ganized. ...  If  discrimination  based  on  race 
Is  constitutionally  permissible  when  those 
who  hold  the  reins  can  come  up  with  'com- 
pelling' reasons  to  Justify  it.  then  constltu- 
t  lonal  guarantees  acquire  an  accordion-like 
quality." 

University  of  Washington  officials  denied 
they  have  a  "quota  system  "  for  minorities  In 
the  law  school  but,  as  Douglas  pointed  out, 
quota  or  not^ftie  policy  "did  reduce  the  total 
number  of  l^aces  for  which  DeFunis  could 
compete — solely  because  of  his  race."  The 
key  to  the  problem,  according  to  Douglas,  Is 
to  develop  an  admission  policy  that  can  be 
applied  "in  a  racially  neutral  way." 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  taking  affir- 
mative action  to  Improve  the  lot  of  blacks 
and  other  disadvantaged  minorities,  but  that 
cannot  mean  that  whites  should  l>e  held 
back.  Rather  It  must  mean  Increasing  the 
economic  standing  of  minority  groups  and 
upgrading  the  educational  system  at  the 
lower  levels  to  put  them  In  a  better  position 
to  compete. 

One  of  the  cherished  Ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  U  that  every  Individual  should 
be  able  to  rise  as  far  as  his  abilities  and  men- 
tal capacity  will  carry  him.  To  bar  a  person 
from  doing  so  because  of  his  color,  be  he 
white  or  black,  surely  Is  not  only  a  legal 
but  a  moral  wrong. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  I  asked  a  number  of 
people  in  the  forest  products  industry  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  for  the  Forest 
Service.  Their  comments  have  been  ex- 
tremely useful  to  me  in  advancing  my 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  the 
budget  on  proper  forest  management 
activities. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  were  com- 
ments from  two  extremely  well-qualified 
observers  of  the  forest  products  industry. 
Vern  White,  editor  of  Western  Timber 
Industry,  and  Herb  Lambert,  editor  of 
Forest  Industries,  have  each  provided  me 
with  an  excellent  review  of  their  thoughts 
on  the  problems  facing  forest  manage- 


ment in  the  context  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice budget. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  their  views  with 
my  colleagues.  The  two  reports,  taken  to- 
gather,  provide  an  excellent  overview  of 
two  independent  analyses  of  the  problems 
we  face.  Vern  concentrates  on  his  con- 
clusion that  the  funds  which  we  have 
provided  the  Forest  Service  are  not  be- 
ing spent  as  wisely  as  they  could  be.  To 
a  large  extent,  this  is  true.  Herb  con- 
centrates on  the  theme  that  additional 
fimding  on  a  more  consistent  basis  is 
needed  in  order  for  us  to  meet  future 
needs  and  maximize  forest  management 
potential.  I  would  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  study  these  two  reports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  reports  and  the  enclosure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

March  28,  1974. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 

U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Bob;  This  replies  to  your  request  for 
thoughts  on  the  Administration's  proposed 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  fiscal 
'75  and  the  Dally  Journal  of  Commerce's 
pickup  of  Alfred  Baxter's  warnings  on  tlm- 
berland  investment  and  Impending  timber 
shortage. 

First.  I  am  befuddled  by  the  budget  fig- 
ures appended.  In  case  after  case,  fiscal  '75 
proposals  are  more  than  previous  years  but 
are  followed  by  minus  signs  In  the  final  col- 
umn marked  "Increase  or  decrease."  There- 
fore. I  am  unable  to  understand  what  It  is 
that  the  Administration  proposes. 

The  Forest  Service  has  worked  for  some 
years  now  under  both  budget  and  manpower 
constraints.  Inflation  has  been  heavy  but  Its 
effect  Is  doubtless  dwarfed  by  the  necessity  to 
prepare  NEPA  statements,  to  put  "Interdis- 
ciplinary teams"  Into  preparing  timber  sale 
layouts,  to  make  "roadless  studies"  and  oth- 
erwise meet  challenges  to  use  of  national 
forests  as  producers  of  commercial  timber 
I  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  pres- 
sure on  Its  finances  and  manpower. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
solution  to  better  timber  management  or 
more  Intensive  forestry  is  more  money 
and  or  manpower  for  the  Forest  Service.  In 
my  opinion,  the  PS  Is  an  Inefficient  bu- 
reaucracy which  Is  Incapable  of  Internal  re- 
form. More  money  and  manpower  will  only 
get  us  more  InefHclency — writ  larger. 

Since  the  Administration's  early  appropri- 
ation manpower  limits,  the  PS  has.  In  my 
opinion,  blackmailed  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry Into  urging  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Increase  money  and  man- 
power. The  blackjack  \a  the  threat  not  to  get 
the  Job  done  In  Its  timber  sales  program,  un- 
der the  guise  of  lack  of  finance.  With  the  ex- 
ceptions of  PS  Regions  III  (Albuquerque) 
and  VI  (Portland)  the  threat  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  deed.  Baxters  talk  is  partially 
in  response  to  that  blackmail. 

In  my  opinion,  the  PS  has  far  too  many 
chiefs  and  far  too  few  Indians.  This  Is  a 
function  of  bureaucracy  which  Is  incapable 
of  Internal  cure.  I  understand  the  PS  em- 
ploys slightly  more  than  100  economists.  Its 
studies  of  the  marketing  and  manufacture 
of  wood  products — subjects  far  removed  from 
managing  forests — are  legion.  The  Division 
of  State  and  Private  Forestry,  for  Instance, 
Is  putting  more  manpower  into  a  study  of 
the  efficiency  of  small  sawmills — a  subject 
the  PS  is  no  more  qualified  to  conduct  than 
the  sawmills'  millwrights  are  to  discourse  on 
forest  genetics.  Certainly  the  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  stations  are  beyond  the 
FS*  proper  field  of  managing  federal  forests 
In  embarking  on  long  term  studies  of  com- 
parative    architectural     systems     for     light 
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commercial  construction,  or  in  delving  Into 
long  term  economic  studies  of  probable  mill 
employment.  Such  studies  are  more  fun  and 
reap  more  prestige  than  planting,  surveying 
or  cruising  timber,  of  course.  Often  they  do 
little  more  than  to  permit  the  researcher  to 
ride  his  hobby  horse. 

The  first  reaction  to  news  of  the  budget 
cuts  that  I  remember  In  Region  IV  was  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  full  time  public  rela- 
tions man  (PS  calls  them  "information  and 
education  officers")  in  the  regional  office. 
That  doesnt  count  their  clerical  staff  or  the 
full  time  PR  man  for  the  Willamette  NF. 
also  In  Region  VI. 

That's  all  peanuts,  of  course,  compared 
with  big  appropriations  squanderers  such  as 
the  timber  access  road  engineering  activity. 
An  Immense  empire  was  built — then  kept 
busy  by  overdeslgnlng  roads  and  overdetall- 
Ing  blueprints.  It  grew  in  the  face  of  the  PS 
turnaround  to  reduce  roadbuilding  by  longer 
reach  cable  sales,  helicopter  and  balloon 
yarding,  etc.  Even  the  later  knowledge  that 
staking  and  some  design  and  survey  work 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  timber  purchaser 
hardly  phased  the  road  design  crew.  It  Is 
analogous  to  the  growth  of  the  British  col- 
onial office  while  the  colonies  disappeared,  as 
cited  by  Parkinson. 

The  ambitions  of  the  bureau  may  be  served, 
Bob,  but  the  Interests  of  the  public  scarcely 
are  by  appropriations  of  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges. 
These  almost  always  are  "stumps  for  stump- 
age"  trades  In  which  the  PS  acquires  more 
acreage  of  recently  logged,  often  unstocked 
lands.  In  return  for  less  lands,  but  containing 
harvesrtable  timber.  The  FS  falls  to  reforest 
the  lands  It  has  now.  Meanwhile,  It  delivers 
to  a  favored  operator  the  Inventory  which 
might  better  remain  available  for  sustained 
yield  cutting  by  local  mills  dependent  on 
public  timber. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  Is  that.  If  the  ex- 
petislve  economists  who  prepare  hand-wring- 
ing studies  about  unreforested  tlmberlands 
were  kicked  out  of  their  offices,  loaded  Into 
a  crummy,  given  a  mattock  and  made  to 
plant  trees,  the  FS  and  the  American  public 
would  both  be  better  off. 

Alas,  we  both  know  it  won't  happen  while 
FS  officials  are  recommending  budget  pro- 
visions concerning  themselves  and  their 
peers. 

Either  the  Administration's  budget  office  or 
the  Congress  must  assume  the  most  rigid 
and  detailed  line  item  control  of  the  PS 
budget  or  there  will  be  no  reform.  It  Is  for 
failure  to  wade  through  that  task — not  for 
niggardliness  In  funding — that  I  fault  the 
Congress. 

The  above  heresy  may  get  me  expelled  from 
the  club.  Bob,  but,  I'm  sorry,  I  simply  am 
not  Interested  In  playing  the  "Better  forestry 
needs  more  funds"  game.  Better  forestry 
needs  a  bit  of  spartan  diligence. 

Enclosed  Is  a  brief  story  from  Western 
Timber  Industry  showing  the  Increase  in 
funding  and  the  decrease  In  performance  in 
the  PS  tlm.ber  sale  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration ("cut  and  sell")  programs  In  recent 
years.  Conclusions  from  these  figures  do  need 
to  be  discounted  for  Inflation  and  for  the 
Increasing  ecological  constraints  alluded  to 
earlier.  But  they're  still  grim  I 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  say  It! 

And  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

■Vernon  S.  WnrrE, 

Editor. 


Forest  Sebtick  Timbes  R*its  Psograic  fob 
1972  Unchangkd  From  1971  at  12.4  BnjJON 

Washihoton,  D.C. — The  UJ3.  FM«st  Service 
tlml)er  sales  program  for  fiscal  1972  will  be 
unchanged  fr*m  fUoal  '71  »t  12.395  blUion 
board  feet,  FS  timber  management  officials 
revealed. 

Both  ymus  wlU  be  weU  below  the  13.690 
"seU"  programed  In  fiscal  1970. 


However,  the  financing  budgeted  to  accom- 
plish the  fiscal  1972  sale  program  will  be  well 
above  both  previous  years. 

The  budget  presented  to  Congress  calls  for 
$27,718,000  to  sell  the  1972  program  of  12.395 
billion.  Some  $26,213,000  was  appropriated  to 
sell  a  like  volume  In  '69  and  $26,449,000  was 
appropriated  to  sell  the  13.960  programed 
lor  fiscal  '70. 

The  fiscal  1972  sale  program  Is  divided  ex- 
actly as  '71  was  between  regular  sales  (11.795 
billion  feet)  and  salvage  and  thinning  sales 
(GOO  million). 

Appropriations  to  administer  the  timber 
cut  show  a  similar  rising  cost  pattern. 

The  Administration  asks  Congress  for  $24,- 
308.000  to  administer  a  projected  cut  of  13.8 
billion  board  feet  in  fiscal  1971.  That  com- 
pares with  $22,902,000  for  the  13.430  billion 
estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  FS  does  not,  of  course,  have  a  precise, 
direct  control  over  a  given  year's  cjit,  as  the 
decision  is  the  sale  purchaser's  ^within  the 
overall  life  of  the  sale  contract.  Thus,  the 
"cut"  figure  Issued  by  the  PS  responds  pri- 
marily to  Its  estimate  of  probable  market 
conditions  related  to  the  volume  of  timber 
under  contract. 

The  only  figures  issued  In  the  President's 
economic  message  concerned  overall  funds 
for  timber  management  and  the  probable  in- 
crease In  the  cut.  The  lack  of  any  Increase  in 
the  timber  sales  program  was  not  Included. 

Figures  used  here  for  administration  of  the 
FS  cut  and  sell  programs  do  not  Include  re- 
forestation and  other  functions  making  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  timber  management 
portion  of  the  FS  budget.  The  full  timber 
management  section  of  the  PS  budget  rises 
to  $225.6  million  In  fiscal  1972  from  $199.1 
million. 

A  glance  at  the  table  below  wUl  reveal  the 
taxpayer  has.  In  four  years,  been  asked  to 
pay  29':;  more  per  thousand  board  feet  to 
administer  the  PS  timber  harvesting  program 
and  28'^  more  per  M  to  administer  the  tim- 
ber sales  program. 

Or.  put  another  way,  the  volume  of  tim- 
ber proposed  to  be  sold  in  fiscal  1972  is  up 
2'2'r  over  '68,  but  the  cost  of  administering 
it  is  up  32  rj .  similarly,  for  administration  of 
the  harvesting  program,  volume  to  be  cut  is 
figured  to  rise  l&'u  In  the  same  four  years, 
but  cost  of  administering  the  cut  rises  50  Ji  '^. . 


Cut 


Sell 


year 


Vol- 
ume' 


C05t 


Total  •■ 


Per 

1,000 


Vol- 

ume' 


Cost 


Per 
Total  •■     1,000 


1969 11  883  J16.135  Jl.  35  12,064  ^20, 952  Jl.  73 

1970 12.950  16,825  1.29  13,690  16,449  1.93 

1971 13,430  22,902  1.70  12,395  26,213  2.11 

1972 13,800  24,308  1.75  12.395  27,718  2.23 


'  In  millions  of  board  feet 
•  In  thousands  of  dollars. 


Apkh.  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Bob:  A  while  ago  you  sent  Bill  Free- 
man, chairman  of  the  board  of  UUler  Free- 
man Publications,  a  brief  note  relating  to 
the  Administration's  fiscal  1975  budget  and  a 
copy  of  that  portion  relating  to  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  national  forests. 

You  Invited  Bill  Freeman's  comments,  and 
he  has  replied.  He,  In  turn,  asked  Vern  'White, 
of  our  Portland  office,  and  me  to  comment 
also. 

I  suppose  If  there  could  be  just  one  word 
to  convey  endorsement  of  most  of  the  re- 
marks contained  In  the  material  you  had 
Inserted  In  the  Record,  it  would  be,  in  my 
opinion.  Amen!  By  that  I  simply  mean  full 
endorsement  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
remedies  available  to  us  to  prevent  recur- 
rent crises   In  lumber  and  plywood  supply 


and  remedies  available  for  the  assorted  prob- 
lems In  timber  supply. 

The  remedies,  as  I  feel  have  been  explained 
in  myriad  versions  during  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, during  some  of  your  own  field  hear- 
ings, and  at  other  times  and  places.  &if 
fundamentally  two-pronged:  Use  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  expertise  which  profes- 
sional forest  managers  possess;  and  allocate 
the  funds  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

That  expert  knowledge  and  the  re.'JiUt^ 
achieved  In  its  application  have  been  demon - 
.strated,  I  feel,  and  are  a  matter  of  record. 
The  fundinc.  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
get  lost  In  the  shuffle.  'Vet.  without  it  the 
Job  can't  be  done.  And  the  Job  entails  not 
only  supplying  necessary  building  material", 
for  national  housing  needs  and  goals,  but 
supplying  the  range  of  non-commercial  bene- 
fits which  result  from  a  "growing-to-it.s- 
full-potential"  forest  resource. 

Regarding  the  funding,  many  knowledge- 
able economists  and  others  have  responded 
to  the  Forest  Service's  budget  almost  Ime- 
by-line.  There  Is  nothing  herein  Intended 
to  elaborate  on  that  kind  of  testimony.  I 
suspect  one  of  the  most  recent  commenli 
you  have  received  was  that  by  George  Craig, 
executive  vice  president.  Western  Timber 
Assn.,  San  Francisco.  I  believe  he  sent  ycu 
copies  of  testimony  he  presented  at  hear- 
ings as  recently  as  the  early  part  of  Ihio 
month. 

Just  as  one  example,  Craig  noted  that  the 
FY  1975  budget  would  reduce  program  funds 
lor  reforestation  and  stand  Improvement  but 
expressed  the  expert  opinion  that  such  funds 
should,  in  fact,  be  Increased  by  50  percent 
If  you  have  seen  the  Forest  Service's  recent 
report  on  planting  In  1973  I'm  sure  you  have 
noted  that  the  federal  government  plar.'.ed 
394.414  acres  Tlie  forest  Industries  and  c  ther 
industries  planted  approximately  three  times 
as  much— or  964,201  acres.  Those  Industrial 
plantings  accounted  for,  the  report  said.  74 
percent  of  the  total  1,229.391  acres  planted 
by  private  landowners.  This  action  may  be 
placed  In  perspective  by  recalling  the  often- 
quoted  statement  that  some  4.000,000  acres 
of  federal  lands  are  un-stocked  or  under- 
stocked. I  cite  Just  this  one  example  because 
I  feel  it  is  one  warranting  understanding  by 
those  who  set  and  manage  the  budgets.  And 
I  cite  it.  also,  as  a  reflection  of  the  comment 
made  by  you  for  the  Record  (and  made  by  so 
many  foresters)  that  outlays  for  intensive 
nanagement  (which  includes  re-stocking » 
of  national  forest  lands  are  not  Just  simply 
outlays,  but  are  investments — with  returns 
many  times  over  the  initial  cost  or  allocation 
I  -an  assure  you.  Bob,  I  would  be  the  finst 
to  shout  support  for  definitive  action  to  re- 
duce needless  federal  (and  stat*)  spending. 
But  appropriations  directed  toward  funding 
forest  management  on  the  level  at  which  pro- 
fessionals are  capable  of  providing  it  Is  sim- 
ply good  business  and  a  sound  investment. 
It  seems,  however,  that  that  point  inevitably 
is  lost  in  verbiage,  or  in  manipulation,  or 
perhaps  In  pure  cussedness.  It  could  also  be 
lost  in  Ignorance. 

While  there  may  be  no  line  item  in  the 
Forest  Service  budget  for  it,  I  suspect  in- 
creasing dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  in 
coping  with  litigation.  The  expense  will  be 
both  In  dollars  and  in  time  spent  on  such 
cases.  It  would  appear  that  foes  of  more  in- 
tensive forest  management,  or  even  well-in- 
tentioned but  insufficiently  Informed  en- 
vironmentalists. Intend  to  limit  the  role  of 
the  Forest  Service  either  by  flat  or  by  slow 
tightening  of  assorted  nooses.  They,  i  feel, 
must  share  considerable  responsibility  when, 
ultimately,  supplies  of  building  materials  are 
scarce  and  prices  zoom  to  unbelievable  levels. 
The  efforts  at  trying  to  wring  from  the 
Administration,  or  from  skeptical  legislators, 
or  from  a  less-than-adequately-lnformed 
constituency  the  kind  of  Investment  fund- 
ing which  I  feel  federal  timber  management 
agencies  should  exp>end  have  to  be  ptished 
and  pushed.  S.  2296,  vtilcb  Sen.  Humphrey 
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Introduced,  and  which  you  and  others  co- 
spoiisored.  Is  one  of  the  firmest  st«|}8  In 
that  direction  so  far  taken.  Let's  hoSe  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  propo$d  by 
Rep  Rarick,  will  reach  the  finish  line.  While 
I  do  not  feel  the  blanket  Indictment  14  war- 
ranted. It  seems  that  when  the  forest  tiidus- 
try  supports  this  kind  of  legislation T it  is 
accused  of  being  singularly  self-servini. 

Yet,  recently.  Prof  Henry  Vaux.  wijely- 
re.^pccted  University  of  California  forest 
economist,  told  a  western  meeting  that  itlm- 
ber  k-rowing  policy  on  California  forest  lands 
should  be  aimed  at  Increasing  our  woo<^siip- 
p!y  75  percent  above  the  pre.sent  leifcl  of 
harvesting."  Vaux,  it  may  be  statec^  un- 
equivocally. Is  not  an  "industry  manj  nor 
a  neophyte  in  forestry  or  forest  ecorjimlcs 
and  management.  Much  of  California'^  for- 
ests, as  you  so  well  know,  are  federal  hold- 
ings. I 

These  are  but  mmu.scule  commentsJBoh, 
when  compared  with  the  range  of  experi  tes- 
timony and  support  given  In  Washing 
analysis  of,  and  support  of.  Intensified 
agcment  of  federal  commercial  lands   A 
I   noted   early   In   the   letter,    I   make 
tempt  at  a  Une-by-Une  analysis  of  the  l|ndg 
et.  Its  simply  that  I  believe  dollars  spe4t  on 
this  resource  mean  dollars  returned   t<j  the 
Treasury    and    benefits    and    products  [pro- 
vided for  the  population. 

Waste  of  any  sort  1?  anathema 
ly  do  not  delude  myself  into  bel 
any  agency  as  large  as  the  Forest  Service, 
there  are  no  places  where  savings  cou^  be 
made.  But  I  am  largely  referring  to  waste  on 
a  national  scale  Failure  to  more  Intenavely 
manage  a  renewable  resource  is  waste  oi  the 
most  shameful  sort.  The  whole  nation  Ibses. 
Perhaps  what  we  need  Is  some  sort  of  leg- 
islation which  requires  an  Economic  Inijact 
Report  to  be  filed  when  roadblockaj  are 
thrown  Into  the  way  of  federal  timber  Own- 
ing and  managing  agencies  as  they  se^  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  ; 

This  letter  may  smack  of  being  an  edlfcrial 
In  the  magazine.  That  wasn't  the  intension. 
It  is  more  a  sharing  of  thoughts  and  b«(iefs, 
some  of  which  may  be  of  value  to  you  In  ^our 
consideration  of  action  In  the  forest  res<iurce 
field. 

While  I  do  sign  this  as  editor  of  FOaJEST 
INDUSTRIES  and  have  spent  some  20  iears 
In  the  forest  Industry  communications  Jeld, 
I  believe  a  B.S.  degree  In  forestry  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  resource  in  the  South^  the 
California  area  and  the  Pac  flc  Northlvest 
and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  exi  -nt.  the  j^ake 
States,  provides  further  foundation  lorj  the 
comments.  | 

Herhert  G    Lambert,     | 
Editor. 


la.  And  I  fiire- 
lieving  tl^t  in 


Cordially, 


INCREASING    SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.i  on 
April  17  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  article  by  David  Brand  concerting 
efforts  of  agricultural  researchers  tofln- 
crease  the  yield  per  acre  of  soyt^an 
crops.  Increasing  the  productivity;  of 
soybeans  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  nieet 
the  growing  global  demand  for  protfin. 

Past  increases  in  U.S.  soybean  prodlic- 
tion  have  resulted  largely  from  a  vaitly 
increased  acreage  devoted  to  soybean 
production.  However,  the  availabilitj|  of 
suitable  croplands  cannot  possibly  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  growing  world  (de- 
mand. This  situation  necessitates  a  iig- 
nificant  breakthrough  in  increasing  cs^op 
yields.  i 

Richard  Cooper,  chief  researcher  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiu-e's  fie- 
gional  Soybean  Laboratory,  has  spentthe 
last  5  years  working  to  develop  a  d#arf 

i 
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soybean  plant  which  he  hopes  will  be 
considerably  more  productive  than  the 
present  4-foot  plants.  He  hopes  that  the 
dwarf  plants  will  yield  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre,  which  is  about  three  times  the 
national  average. 

The  delicate  nature  of  the  present 
low-yield  plant  has  made  it  difficult  for 
agricultural  researchers  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  soybean  plants  as  they 
have  with  other  crops.  Numerous  tech- 
niques for  increasing  productivity  are 
presently  being  explored.  One  po.-;sibility 
which  has  great  potential  is  hybridi- 
zation, which  has  significantly  increased 
corn  yields  over  the  past  25  years.  An- 
other promising  technique  is  that  of  fer- 
tilizing the  plants  with  carbon  dioxide 
which,  according  to  Du  Pont  researchers 
Ralph  Hardy  and  U.  D.  Havelka,  would 
produce  larger  quantities  of  the  nitro- 
gen e.ssential  to  increase  bean  forma- 
tion. Agricultural  .scientists  have  also  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  "day-neutrar' 
plant  which  would  flourish  at  var>-ing 
latitudes  and  be  le.ss  sensitive  to  vari- 
ance in  levels  of  daylight. 

Techniques  such  as  these  have  the 
theoretical  capability  of  increasing  soy- 
bean yields  but  are  not  yet  ready  for  ap- 
plication on  a  commercial  scale.  Lester 
Brown,  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  considers  this  the  greatest  re- 
search priority  at  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  on  soybean  re- 
search be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Agricultural    Researchers    Try     To    Boost 

Yields    or    Soybeans    Genetically,    But 

Task  Isn't  Easy 

(By  David  Brand) 

Uhbana,  Illinois— The  plant  that  Richard 
Cooper  holds  so  lovingly  isn't  much  to  look 
at — Just  a  brittle  brown  stem  with  clusters 
of  ripe  bean  pods  strung  along  it.  But  this 
homely  plant  has  taken  Mr.  Cooper  five  la- 
borious years  of  research  to  produce. 

The  plant  Is  a  dwarf  soybean,  and  from 
It  may  spring  the  first  generation  of  super- 
productive  soybeans.  At  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Regional  Soybean  Laboratory, 
where  he  is  chief  researcher,  Mr.  Cooper  has 
discovered  that  diminutive  soybeans  are 
more  bountiful  than  normal  four-foot-high 
soybeans. 

Increasing  soybean  productivity  may  not 
sound  very  startling,  but  agricultural  scien- 
tists see  this  research  as  a  major  hope  of 
providing  enough  protein  for  a  burgeoning 
world  population.  The  soybean  Is  higher  in 
protein  than  any  other  plant  known  to  man. 
but  yields  have  remained  frustratlngly  low. 
This  has  led  to  a  tremendous  global  de- 
mand—and high  prices — for  the  beans,  par- 
ticularly In  the  U.S..  Europe  and  Japan, 
where  soybeans  are  the  principal  hlgh-pro- 
tein  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock. 

Consumers  also  are  affected  directly  by 
soybean  production.  Soybean  oil  is  used  In 
such  products  as  margarine  and  shortening, 
and  some  Americans  are  even  eating  the 
bean  Itself  as  artificial  meat,  mainly  In  the 
form  of  hamburger  "stretcher  "  For  millions 
of  Asians  the  bean — as  a  protein  curd  called 
tofu — has  long  been  an  Integral  part  of  a 
largely  vegetable  diet. 

TRYING    TO    "blind  "    THE    PLANT 

The  search  for  higher  yields  Is  leading 
scientists  Into  some  very  odd  areas.  They 
have  dwarfed  the  bean  plant,  emasculated  It 
and  gassed  it  with  carbon  dioxide.  Now  they 
are  attempting  to  "blind"  it  as  well. 


Most  of  these  projects  probably  won't  pay 
off  for  several  years.  During  that  time  the 
world  demand  for  soybeans  Is  expected  to 
soar.  Global  consumption  Is  increasing  by 
7'f  a  year,  faster  than  the  beans  can  be 
grown  In  the  U.S.,  which  provides  90--  c.f 
the  worlds  exports.  (Last  year  the.se  ex- 
ports—soybeans  and  their  oiland  feed  prod- 
ucts-earned the  US  .T.3  8  billion)  How- 
ever, between  1950  and  1073  U.S.  soybPiin 
yields  increased  only  six  bushels  to  an  aver- 
age of  27  8  bushels  an  acre.  (By  contrast, 
throufh  complex  genetic  manipulation  US 
corn  yiPlcls  have  beeti  raised  In  the  same  2.'j 
years  by  more  than  53  bushels  to  91  4  bush- 
el.'^ an  acre  1 

Total  US.  soybean  production  has  scared 
423',  since  1950,  but  this  has  been  achievc.l 
by  quadrupling  soybean  acreage.  The  U .« 
is  fa.st  running  out  of  available  cropland 
however;  it's  estimated  that  this  year  some 
two  million  fewer  acres  of  soybeans  may  be 
h.Trvested. 

The  failure  to  Increase  soybean  yields  is 
beginning  to  result  in  "a  deteriorating  world 
supply  and  a  great  deal  of  worry  about  fu- 
ture protein  supplies,"  says  Lester  Browa  if 
the  Overseas  Development  Council,  a  Wash- 
ington-based think  tank.  "1  doubt  whether 
there  Is  a  greater  global  research  priority 
than  this." 

the    SENSITIVE    SOYBEAN 

Trotible  is,  the  soybean  Is  a  most  unhelp- 
ful plant.  It  will  thrive  and  produce  pods 
laden  with  beans  (which  are  the  plants 
seeds)  only  when  there  is  the  right  amount 
of  moisture,  warmth  and.  most  of  all,  day- 
light. As  a  result,  more  than  gc;  of  the 
world's  soybeans  are  grown  In  30  U.S.  states. 
Brazil  and  China.  Varieties  have  been 
developed  for  other  areas  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  tropics  and  Europe,  but  these  are 
generally  low-yleldlng. 

Agricultural  researchers  say  there  isn't  a 
single  explanation  of  why  the  soybean  hH.s 
so  far  resisted  yield  breakthroughs.  The  soy- 
bean's high  protein  content  (about  40 a  of  its 
weight,  compared  to  8''',  for  corn)  is  parti v 
responslble  because  it  takes  more  solar  en- 
ergy to  produce  a  gram  of  protein  than  t5 
produce  a  gram  of  carbohydrate. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  Urbana  researcher,  has 
found  another  reason:  Soybeans  aren't  very 
productive  because  they're  too  tall.  He  dis- 
covered that  during  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment, when  the  seed  pods  are  growing-, 
the  plant  becomes  so  tall  (at  least  50  inches 
high)  that  it  can't  support  its  own  weight 
and  bends  over.  Its  thick  foliage  becomes 
entangled  with  the  leaves  of  adjoining  soy- 
beans. This  blocks  out  the  sunlight  from  the 
droopy  plant,  causing  flowers  and  pods  to 
drop  off  and  sharply  reducing  potential 
yields. 

Mr.  Cooper  stumbled  on  this  amazingly 
simple  fact  quite  by  chance.  In  1067,  he  re- 
calls, he  planted  soybeans  on  an  Illinois 
farm  as  part  of  a  research  project.  Instead 
of  flourishing  the  plants  were  stunted  by 
herbicide  that  had  been  used  on  corn  In  the 
field  the  previous  year.  But  to  his  amaze- 
ment the  stunted  soybeans  yielded  nearly 
25',  more  than  normal. 

To  prove  his  conclusion  that  the  normal 
soybean  plant  is  too  tall,  the  following  vear 
he  erected  a  maze  of  grid  wires  over  a  field 
of  soybeans.  The  wires  supported  the  beans 
and  kept  them  upright.  The  result  was  con- 
siderably improved  yields. 

DEVELOPINO    A    DWARF 

Mr.  Cooper  theorized  that  if  a  soybean 
only  half  the  normal  height  could  be  devel- 
oped, the  plant  woiUd  hold  up  under  Its  own 
weight.  He  went  to  work  in  1969  and  began 
looking  for  genetic  traits  In  various  soybean 
varieties  that  would  give  a  plant  stocklness 
but  also  the  same  number  of  beans  as  a  nor- 
mal plant.  He  found  these  characteristics  in 
southern  US.  soybean  varieties  that  don't 
keep  growing  until  they  are  harvested,  as  do 
northern    varieties,    but    grow    to   a   certain 
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height  and  then  stop.  After  five  years  of 
crossing  southern  and  northern  varieties,  he 
finally  obtained  a  high-yielding  dwarf 
plant. 

He  will  plant  his  test  field  of  dwarf  soy- 
beans In  May;  it  will  be  late  summer  before 
he  knows  Just  how  productive  they  are.  "I 
need  80-to-lOO-bushel  (an  acre)  yields  before 
I  can  prove  I've  done  it."  he  says.  That 
would  be  three  times  the  current  national 
average. 

Such  high  yields  would  also  be  possible 
with  a  hybrid  soybean,  the  result  of  emascu- 
lating the  plant.  But  the  complexity  of  pro- 
ducing hybrid  seeds  appears  almost  over- 
whelming to  many  researchers. 

A  hybrid  seed  Is  the  offspring  of  two  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  a  plant.  When  the  two 
carefully  selected  parents  are  crossed  they 
produce  an  pffsprlng  that  has  "hybrid 
vigor" — the  capacity  to  produce  many  more 
seeds  than  a  normal  plant.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  causes  it,  but  it's  a  major  rea- 
son that  corn  yields  have  increased  so 
greatly  over  the  past  two  decades. 

THE  HYBRID  HASSLE 

The  soybean  Is  far  more  complex  to  hy- 
bridize than  corn  because  it  is  naturally 
self -pollinating.  The  soybean  flower  contains 
both  the  male  and  female  parts  and  the  pol- 
len l8  shed  and  fertilization  occurs  before 
the  flower  opens.  However,  an  Agriculture 
Department  scientist,  Charles  Brim,  has 
found  a  way  to  breed  a  soybean  plant  in 
which  the  male  part  is  sterile.  Thus,  when 
the  flower  opens  it  Is  stlU  unfertilized. 

But  the  soybean's  pollen  is  too  heavy  to 
be  blown  by  the  wind;  so,  scleiatlsts  must 
rely  on  Insects  to  carry  the  pollen  from  a 
fertile  plant  to  a  male  sterile  plant.  "I  guess 
we'd  have  to  train  lots  of  bees  If  we  ever 
wanted  to  make  this  work  commercially," 
Mr.  Brim  says. 

There's  another  problem:  Because  of  ge- 
netics, out  of  every  four  seeds  produced  by 
Mr.  Brim's  male-sterile  parent,  only  three 
blossom  Into  plants  that  will  produce  beans; 
the  fourth  plant  is  sterile. 

Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
— atnother  yield  boosting  technique  used  on 
corn — have  no  effect  on  soybieans.  They 
have  their  own  fertilizer  factories.  Their 
roots  are  Invaded  naturally  by  swarms  of 
bacteria  that  nestle  in  the  plant  and  extract 
nitrogen  from  the  air  In  the  soil.  The  bac- 
teria convert  the  nitrogen  to  ammonia, 
which  Is  passed  on  to  the  plant  for  conver- 
sion to  protein. 

Until  recently  this  natural  fertilizer  sys- 
tem was  considered  very  efficient.  But  then 
Du  Pont  Co.  researchers  Ralph  Hardy  and 
U.  D.  Havelka  discovered  that  the  bbcteria 
start  slowing  down  during  the  final  30  days 
of  the  plant's  growing  period,  resulting  in  an 
Inadequate  supply  of  nitrogen  when  the  need 
is  greatest.  This  means  that  fewer  beans 
are  harvested,  since  nitrogen  is  essential  to 
their  formation.  The  researchers  realized 
that  If  the  bacteria  could  be  persuaded  to 
keep  up  their  nitrogen  production  during 
those  final  30  days,  more  beans  would  ma- 
ture and  yields  would  increase. 

Scientists  know  that  the  bacteria  in  the 
plant's  roots  are  kept  alive  by  sugars  sup- 
plied by  the  plant.  The  soybean  makes  these 
sugars  by  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air  through  Its  leaves  (the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis) .  But  as  the  plant  matures,  Messrs. 
Hardy  and  Havelka  theorized,  more  of  Its 
sugars  go  to  the  developing  seeds  and  fewer 
go  to  the  bacteria.  Thus,  nitrogen  production 
slows  as  the  bacteria  are  denied  food. 

The  answer,  the  researchers  believed,  was 
to  feed  the  plant  more  carbon  dioxide  so  that 
it  would  produce  more  sugars  and  keep  the 
bacteria  nourished.  This  they  proved  by  sur- 
rounding growing  soybean  plants  with  sheets 
of  plastic  and  pumping  carbon  dioxide  into 
the  enclosed  area  around  the  soybean  leaves. 
They  found  the  bacteria  had  provided  the 
plant  with  more  nitrogen  in  one  week  than 


they  normally  do  during  the  plant's  entire 
100-day  life.  These  test  plants  yielded  nearly 
twice  as  many  beans  as  usual. 

Fertilizing  plants  with  carbon  dioxide  in  a 
field  is  Impractical.  Mr.  Hardy  says  Du  Pont 
hopes  to  develop  a  chemical  that  would  In- 
crease the  soybean  plant's  appetite  for  car- 
bon dioxide. 

Work  on  the  appetite  stimulant  at  Du 
Pont,  its  thought.  Is  fairly  well-advanced. 
Bttt  the  search  at  other  laboratories  for  ways 
to  "blind  '  the  soybean  Is  only  Just  getting 
started. 

In  order  to  flower  and  mature  properly  the 
soybean  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  day- 
light. If  it  is  grown  too  far  south,  it  gets  too 
much  light,  flowers  too  soon  and  produces 
few  beans.  If  It  Is  planted  too  far  north  It 
gets  too  little  light  and  keeps  growing  until 
kUled  by  frost.  Thus  In  the  U.S.,  soybean 
varieties  have  been  developed  that  will  flour- 
ish only  at  certain  latitudes. 

Agricultural  scientists  believe  It  may  be 
possible  to  develop  genetically  a  soybean 
that  is  "day-neutral."  If  this  could  be  done, 
says  University  of  Illinois  researcher  David 
Whigham,  soybeans  might  be  developed  that 
would  grow  anywhere  In  the  world.  Includ- 
ing poor  tropical  countries  and  Europe.  This 
would  reduce  the  world's  reliance  on  the 
U.S.  for  soybean  supplies. 

The  research  Is  still  In  its  infancy.  Mr. 
Whigham  says.  But  there  is  promise  in  a  re- 
cently discovered  soybean  plant  that  appears 
less  sensitive  to  light  than  other  varieties. 


END  OF  AN  ERA 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Robert  Hotz,  writing  in  the  April  15  is- 
sue of  "Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology," has  succinctly  spelled  out  what 
is  ahead  of  us  in  space.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  to  the  Moon  and  that  we 
have  photographed  the  surface  of  hith- 
erto unexplored  planets  in  our  system 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  we  quit 
now. 

The  space  shuttle  is  the  next  big  and 
most  important  step  that  we  have  to 
make,  and  with  this  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  will  begin  to  realize 
that  our  investment  in  space  has  been 
a  sound  one  that  will  return  material 
wealth  to  the  people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

End  of  an  Esa 

The  successftil  Skylab  program  m  n  Kei  the 
end  of  the  first  era  of  manned  spaceflight 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  expanded 
role  for  the  future  of  man  In  space  explora- 
tion. Skylab  ended  the  era  In  which  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  space  programs 
sought  to  determine  the  limits  of  man's  use- 
ful performance  In  a  space  environment. 
Skylab  answered  affirmatively  the  questions 
of  man's  ability  to  adapt  to  a  space  environ- 
ment and  the  value  of  his  useful  contribu- 
tions to  space  operations.  It  also  laid  the 
foundations  for  future  space  operations  by 
demonstrating  the  basic  feasibility  of  shut- 
tle operations  and  the  habltablUty  and  work- 
ability of  large  long-duration  space  stations 
that  hopefully  wUl  appear  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

We  think  the  most  Important  contribution 
Is  the  convincing  manner  In  which  Skylab 
proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  man's 
abUlty  to  adapt  to  long  periods  of  space 
flight  without  losing  his  normal  capability 
to  work  effectively  over  a  broad  spectrum  of 
space  laboratory  activities.  These  ranged 
from  the  spectacular  solar  panel  and  solar 
shield  external  repairs  to  a  wide  variety  of 
Internal    equipment    and    scientific    experi- 


ment fixes  that  enabled  the  three  Skylab 
missions  to  exceed  all  of  their  prescribed 
workload  parameters  by  wide  margins. 

AVALANCHE    OF    NEW    DATA 

The  whole  cumulative  achievement  o! 
Skylab  requires  considerable  perspective  to 
evaluate  fully.  Less  than  15  years  after  'i'uri 
Gagarin  inaugurated  manned  space  flghl 
with  a  single  oibii  inside  his  splierlcal  Vos- 
tok.  a  multimanned  space  station  was  kept 
operational  for  nearly  six  months — 171  days. 
13  hr.  and  14  min.  to  be  exact  Three  crews 
shuttled  to  this  space  station  and  they  per- 
formed an  enormous  workload  both  on  thei' 
spacecraft  and  with  the  scientific  experi- 
ments that  produced  an  avalanche  of  nev. 
data  sufficient  to  occupy  groundling  stieii- 
tLsts  for  years. 

All  of  the  three  crews  returned  In  good 
condition  and  quickly  readjusted  from  pro- 
longed weightlessness  to  earthly  gravity 
Much  was  learned  about  exactly  how  to  ac- 
complish this  during  the  three  missions,  and 
relatively  simple  solutions  were  found  to 
most  of  ihe  medical  problems.  The  last  crew 
which  flew  the  longest  mission,  returned  to 
earth  In  the  best  condition. 

In  addition  to  their  constant  work  as  space 
mechanics,  the  Skylab  crews  demonstrated 
that  man  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  loop  of 
scientific  experiments  and  activities  that  can 
be  performed  uniquely  from  space.  Trained 
human  eyeballs  again  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  automated  optical  systems. 
Skylab  crews  made  a  number  of  significant 
observations  from  their  orbital  platform, 
some  of  which  officials  are  pressing  them 
not  to  discuss,  such  as  activities  along  the 
Sino-Soviet  border  and  new  construction  at 
Soviet  missile  te,it  certers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  mail  must  be  an  integral  pan  of  imy 
future   space  reconnaissance  system. 

Skylab  gave  man  a  tremendous  new  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  explore  his  uni- 
verse, both  outwardly  with  a  fascinating  new 
look  at  the  sun  and  inwardly  to  the  changing 
dynamic  patterns  of  his  home  on  earth.  The 
Skylab  earth  resources  equipment  was  prob- 
ably the  least  effective  on  board  the  space  lab 
But  even  this  breadboard  model  produced 
enough  data  to  confirm  the  possibility  for 
tremendous  future  contributions  from  space 
monitoring  of  the  dynamic  processes  of  this 
planet  to  insure  a  Ijetter,  and  perhaps  longer, 
life  for  its  inhabitants. 

For  the  budgeteer  bean  counters,  who 
perennia.lly  lament  the  expenditures  on  space 
exploration,  Skylab  offers  some  interesting 
facts  that  may  help  gauge  return  on  invest- 
ment. A  rough  cut  from  early  earth  resources 
data  gathered  by  Skylab  is  yielding  clues  to 
new  mineral  resources  that  may  ultimately 
be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole 
U.S.  space  pfogram  to  date.  One  potential 
copper  deposit  located  In  Nevada  from  Sky- 
lab pictures  alone  is  estimated  to  have  an 
ultimate  value  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Another  extremely  interesting  area  where 
Skylab  pioneered  successfully  is  in  experi- 
menting with  various  manufacturing  proc- 
esses that  are  doomed  either  to  limitations  or 
imperfections  by  the  pull  of  earth  gravity. 
The  idea  of  space  manufacturing  facilities 
to  exploit  the  characteristics  of  weightless- 
ness has  been  given  Its  Initial  validity  by 
Skylab. 

FLEXIBILITIES'    SIGNIFICANCE 

But  perhaps  the  real  e&sence  of  Skylabs 
performance  and  its  significance  for  future 
space  ofierations  were  In  its  tremendous  flexi- 
bility— both  in  Initial  design  and  in  opera- 
tional plaiinlng.  This  quality  prevented  the 
Initial  failure  of  Skylab  when  the  solar  shield 
was  ripped  off  and  a  solar  panel  fouled  in 
deployment  and  also  surmounted  a  dozen 
other  less  spectacular  equipment  problems 
to  keep  the  spacecraft  operational  and  reap 
a  bonus  harvest  of  data.  There  was  some 
additional  equipment  onboard  Skylab.  such 
as  the  onboard  teleprinter  that  aided  this 
flexibility.  But  primarily  it  was  a  spirit  de- 
veloped between  the  ground  crews  witli  their 
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considerable  array  of  resources  and  thttfllght 
crews  who  were  able  to  focua  these  resources 
on  solving  their  problems  aloft.  Becal|«e  of 
this,  philosophized  one  Skylab  astr^aut, 
"Skylab  worked  better  broken  than  anybody 
had  hofMd  for  If  it  was  perfect." 

Skylab  was  an  achievement  that  wllf  ulti- 
mately benefit  every  Inhabitant  of  this  lilanet 
and  of  which  every  American  should  ije  ex- 
tremely proud.  : 

—  Robert  H^z. 


THE  OENCX^IDE  CONVENTIOtr: 
FOR    EVERyO>fES    SAKE  T 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  iome 
people  may  wonder  why  we  should  dfvote 
any  time  at  all  to  consideration  of  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convelitlon 
treaty,  when  there  are,  it  seems,  so  ^lany 
nH>re  pressing;  and  important  issue#  for 
lis  to  deal  with  in  this  day  and  |  age. 
n  might  seem  to  them  that  this  tfeaty 
is  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  and  |Lmc- 
tions  of  this  body.  I 

But  the  truth  is  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  has  everything  to  do  with  wl^  we 
are  here,  and  with  what  we  are  vlork- 
ing  for  every  day,  in  two  respectfe:  it 
strengthens  our  national  traditioifs  by 
applying  them  to  a  worldwide  prol^lem. 
and  ft  attempts  to  help  people— "both 
irulividuals  and  groups — by  ins^ing 
their  freedom  and  ."iecurity. 

In  the  first  sense,  the  swift  approval 
of  this  treaty  can  only  do  justice  t#  oiu- 
heritage  of  freedom,  justice,  and  toler- 
ance for  all;  in  the  second,  it  addl  our 
name  to  that  of  78  nations  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  despicfible  crime  of  Ijftten- 
tJnnally  exterminating  any  racial,  ielig- 
ious.  or  ethnic  minority.  The  repeated 
oocnrrence  of  this  crime,  from  theibru- 
taUtles  at  Nazism  to  the  tribal  atrocities 
in  Burundi,  points  up  the  need  fo#  our 
taking  a  stand  against  it  without  further 
delay.  Yet  this  treaty  was  buried  iri  leg- 
islative Umbo  for  over  a  quarter  <)f  a 
century,  and  when  brought  to  the  ^oor 
earlier  this  year,  never  came  to  a  vote. 
IWi  was  a  sad  mistake. 

Vartanntety.  it  Is  a  mistake  thai  can 
stni  be  rectified,  and  I  urge  my  coDeigues 
to  do  so  with  all  possible  speed.  For  the 
sake  of  ourselves,  our  Nation.  an#  all 
mankind,  it  is  imperative  that  the  came 
of  the  United  States  of  Anv rica  be  added 
to  the  list  of  signatories  of  the  Qeno- 
cide  Conyentkm.  It  unquestionably  be- 
longs there.  J 


A   BETTER  LIFE  FOR  THE3 
HANDICAPPED  | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preside»t,  I 
have  k>nc  been  deeply  cenoemed  tar  the 
care,  treatment,  and  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  this  Nation  for  its  handicapped 
citizens.  Rcoeot  developments  in  this 
field  trouble  me  greatly  and  convince  me 
that  we  need  to  continue  to  searcli  In- 
tensely for  better  ways  of  acnrinsr  the 
handicapped,  both  tn  Institutions  arid  In 
society. 

Too  often,  our  handicapped  citikeaB 
liave  been  the  forgotten  peoitle. 

We  claim  to  have  done  away  with  bid- 
fashioned    aUltodcs    which    frequently 


sanctioned  confinement  of  these  people 
to  beastly  asylums  and  hospitals.  In  our 
supposedly  enlightened,  modem  world, 
we  have  devised  new  and  better  methods 
of  care,  treatment,  and  rehalnlitation. 

But  there  are  still  many  needs  over- 
looked and  many  opportunities  for  real 
service  neglected. 

We  may  provide  more  accessible,  mod- 
em facilities  and  better  trained  person- 
nel to  serve  the  handicapped,  but  too 
many  members  of  so-called  "normal"  so- 
ciety still  exile  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  to  the  attics  of  their 
minds. 

The  handicapped  deserve  better  atten- 
tion. Every  American  who  has  full  use 
of  his  mental  and  physical  faculties 
.should,  by  way  of  giving  thanks  for  his 
wholeness,  be  deeply  concerned  that  the 
rights  of  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped persons  to  comprehensive  habili- 
tation  services,  and  to  an  equal  share  of 
opportunity  and  hope,  become  a  reality. 
Certainly  this  Nation  must  make  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  today 
tliree  specific  issues  affecting  the  handi- 
capped: 

The  recent  trend  toward  "deinslitu- 
tioivalization"  of  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  dlslui-bed  patient.s. 

The  levels  of  pay  and  rules  governing 
personal  use  of  income  earned  bv  pa- 
tients who  work  in  institutions. 

The  right  of  the  handicapped  to  equal 
educational  opportimity. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  other 
facets  of  this  .subject  that  continue  to 
demand  and  deserve  our  attention.  I 
mention  these  three  only  as  being  among 
the  most  pressing. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    DFt  f  NT    AND    EFFECTIVE 
THtATMENT 

"Deinstitutionalization"  is  a  concept 
that,  in  theory,  has  strong  arguments 
and  evidence  in  its  favor.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing the  theory  as  much  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  Is  sometimes  practiced. 

Unfortunately,  this  appears  to  be  an 
idea  that  has  been  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied  in  many  cases,  and  for  the 
least  defensible  of  reasons — to  pinch 
pennies. 

In  the  mental  health  profession,  there 
has  been  a  trend  in  recent  years,  fur- 
ther stimulated  under  Federal  programs 
enacted  by  Congress  over  a  decade  ago, 
toward  promoting  community  treatment 
centers.  This  Is  a  worthy  Idea  in  prin- 
ciple, for  It  means  nwre  progress  away 
from  huge,  centralized  Slate  Institutions 
and  toward  preparing  greater  numbers 
of  patients  for  entry  into  productive  so- 
ciety and  private  lives  of  their  own. 

At  the  same  time,  a  series  of  court 
decisions  has  struck  doivn  admittedly 
vague  laws  on  hivoluntary  commitment 
of  patlentfi  to  mental  hospitals. 

Finally,  surging  costs  of  operating 
these  institutions  have  generated  hasty 
eagerness  by  their  administrators  to  em- 
brace the  community  treatment  con- 
cept—hut as  a  means  of  holding  down 
budgets,  rather  than  helptog  those  in 
need. 


The  result,  recent  studies  and  reports 
have  shown,  is  often  an  outflow  of  pa- 
tients from  the  institutions  to  the  streets. 
They  are  ill-prepared  for  the  outside 
world,  and  little  is  done  to  provide  alter- 
nate sources  of  counseling,  treatment, 
and  shelter  after  they  leave  the  institu- 
tions. Instead  of  conununity  treatment 
centers,  we  are  too  often  finding  nothing 
more  than  boarding  houses  for  the  sick 
and  frightened  and  imprepared.  Though 
still  dependent,  they  have  been  robbed 
of  their  security  and  plucked  from  the 
only  living  environment  many  of  them 
have  ever  known. 

Some  becwne  wards  of  welfare.  Some 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  rela- 
tives capable  of  caring  for  them.  But 
many  are  elderly,  and  have  no  known 
family. 

Treatment  centers,  when  they  indeed 
exi;t,  are  often  privately  operated  and 
prefer  patients  who  are  easy  and  profit- 
abh;  to  deal  with,  and  to  leave  the  chron- 
ically disturbed  and  the  indigent  to  look 
elsewhere. 

The  State  institutions,  which  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  these  forces  often  have  imdergone 
.severe  depletion  of  financial  resources 
and  personnel,  are  left  with  the  severely 
disturbed  or  retarded,  too  often  amidst 
most  deplorable  conditions. 

The  professions  dealing  with  the  hand- 
icapped have  undergone  major  changes 
m  their  thinking  in  recent  years.  The 
result  has  been  much  progressive 
thought,  which  properly  applied  could 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  patients  and 
the  community  alike.  But  for  these  new 
concepts  to  work  requires  a  parallel  re- 
thinking of  the  role  of  Government  in 
serving  the  handicapped. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  partnership  of 
concern  and  dedication  among  govern- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels.  Federal.  State, 
and  local,  to  produce  new  methods  and 
programs  for  delivering  services  to  the 
handicapped.  The  Senate  last  year  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  proposing 
a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped. That  resolution  is  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  fa- 
vorable consideration  soon. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  would  welcome 
and  invite  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  professionals  In  this  field. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  the  lead  hi  bringing  together  all 
parties  involved  and  working  out  an  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problems  that  have 
emerged  in  recent  years. 

THE    WORK    INCENTIVE    IN    aEHAJBlUTATlON 

The  second  matter  I  wish  to  address, 
Mr.  President,  is  one  that  also  has  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  changes  In  the  field 
of  services  to  the  handicapped. 

It  Is  the  matter  of  pay  to  patients  who 
work  In  Institutions,  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  amounts  of  incciDe  that  must 
be  applied  against  the  costs  of  care  and 
the  remalnitv  portions  that  the  paUents 
are  permitted  to  keep  for  personal  use. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  tliat  this  Is- 
sue was  raised  In  connection  with  Sen- 
ate action  on  S.  2747,  FaAi  Labor  Stand- 
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ards  Amendments  of  1974,  last  February, 
and  which  was  subsequently  enacted 
into  law  to  provide  for  long-overdue  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage.  During 
Senate  debate  on  this  bill,  the  need  for 
.effective  enforcement  of  the  FLSA  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  hand- 
icapped individuals,  and  the  protection 
oi  the  rights  of  such  individuals  who  are 
institutionalized,  was  emphasized. 

The  Senate  Committee  report  stressed 
the  importance  of  District  of  Columbia 
District  Court  decision  In  December 
1973,  requiring  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  notify  public  and  private  non-Federal 
homes,  hospitals,  and  institutions  of 
their  statutory  responsibility  to  compen- 
sate all  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retard- 
ed patient-workers,  and  to  notify  all  such 
workers  of  their  rights  under  the  act. 
And  the  committee  noted  that  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  in  part 
in  response  to  an  original  amendment 
I  had  introduced,  an  original  and  full 
study  had  been  ordered  into  employment 
and  wage  practices  in  sheltered  work- 
shops and  work  activities  centers. 

However,  a  new  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem has  resulted  from  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  aid  to  the  disabled  program. 
Under  the  aid  program  individuals  who 
were  employed  were  permitted  to  retain 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  without  a  re- 
duction of  their  public  assistance  grant. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  new  title 
XVI  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram in  1972— under  Public  Law  92-603 — 
which  became  the  source  of  support 
this  year  for  many  of  these  Individuals, 
a  provision  for  earned  income  disregard 
was  retained.  However,  in  general  terms, 
both  under  the  predecessor  adult  assist- 
ance programs  and  imder  the  new  SSI 
program.  Congress  affirmed  an  intent 
that  so-called  iimaates  of  public,  non- 
Federal  institutions  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. One  exception  was  permitted 
under  the  SSI  progrram. 

An  otherwise  eligible  individual  in  a 
medical  institution — hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  intermediate  care  facility — 
which  is  receiving  medicaid  payments  on 
Ills  behalf,  may  receive  a  reduced  SSI  al- 
lowance of  $28  monthly.  In  addition, 
while  Federal  financial  participation  re- 
mains restricted  to  persons  in  medicaid- 
certified  institutions  if  medical  services 
are  being  provided,  medical  institutions 
under  former  adult-assistance  and  pres- 
ent SSI  programs  are  defined  more 
broadly  than  under  the  title  XIX  medic- 
aid definitions.  Thus,  a  number  of  in- 
stitutions, such  as  many  county  homes, 
not  qualified  under  medicaid  are  still 
considered  intennediate  care  facilities 
for  public  assistance  purposes. 

However,  we  are  left  with  a  labyrinth 
or  maze  of  statutory  and  regulatory  def- 
initions which  explain  a  widespread  cur- 
rent state  of  confusion  among  the  States 
as  to  which  individuals  in  medical  insti- 
tutions are  eligible  for  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  which  institutions  qualify  for 
assistance  In  which  there  is  Federal  par- 
ticipation. And  this  confusion  was  com- 
pounded by  a  delay  in  the  publication  of 
relevant  Federal  regulations  until  No- 


vember 1973,  with  activation  of  the  SSI 
program  only  slightly  more  than  a 
month  away.  I  am  advised  that  there  is 
ciurently  a  serious  problem  for  many 
residents  of  institutions  in  Ohio,  and 
who  receive  medical  services,  but  for 
whom  Federal  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  due  to  an  administrative  mix- 
up  affecting  their  eligibiUty  status,  as 
well  as  uncertainty  over  the  definition  of 
public  institutions  eligible  for  title  XIX 
assistance. 

Miruiesota  presents  a  different  version 
of  the  problem.  I  am  informed  that  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare  is 
using  the  title  XIX  medicaid  program  to 
help  meet  the  maintenance  cost  needs 
for  those  individuals  residing  in  various 
types  of  congregate-care  residential  fa- 
cilities. However,  the  net  effect  of  this 
changeover  from  adult-assistance  cover- 
age is  that  the  disregard  of  a  portion  of 
the  earned  income  of  these  individuals 
is  no  longer  permitted. 

Tills  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
the  incentive  to  work,  which  plays  such  a 
vital  role  in  the  treatment  and  habilita- 
tion  of  handicapped  persons.  Mentally 
retarded  persons,  for  example,  who  eith- 
er perform  jobs  at  those  facilities  or 
work  in  sheltered  workshops,  now  find 
most  or  all  of  their  earnings  being  ap- 
plied against  the  costs  oi  their  care.  The 
reports  I  have  received  are  that  such 
handicapped  individuals  in  residential 
facilities,  whose  medical  services  are  re- 
imbursed under  medicaid  can  expect  a 
monthly  spending  allowance  of  only  $16. 
My  office  has  been  in  contact  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  of  certain  State  offices  in  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  some  clarification  of  this 
vitally  important  problem.  Neither  stat- 
utory law  nor  regulations  appear  to 
speak  directly  to  this  area  of  concern. 
At  a  minimum,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  title  XVI  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  and  the  title  XIX  medic- 
aid program  be  clarified  with  respect  to 
the  unique  situation  of  handicapped  per- 
sons living  in  a  residential  facility  where 
they  receive  medical  services,  but  who  are 
also  employed. 

Imagine  the  difficulties  the  present  in- 
equities pose  for  administrators  and 
other  institutional  personnel.  Imagine 
them  trying  to  explain  to  a  mentally  re- 
tarded patient  why  he  should  continue 
working  when  his  personal  allowance  had 
been  slashed  so  drastically. 

It  is  true  that  the  States,  counties,  and 
other  local  jurisdictions,  and  the  insti- 
tutions themselves,  can  work  out  ways  of 
overcoming  some  of  these  problems.  But 
the  result  is  a  patchwork  of  differing 
rules  that  make  swlminlstration  more 
difficult  and  create  other  problems. 

The  best  solution.  It  seems  to  me,  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
to  work  out  imlform  solutions  that  are 
also  fair  to  the  patients — for  whom,  after 
all.  the  programs  exist  In  the  first  place. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  such  prob- 
lems only  strengthen  the  arguments  I 
have  made  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  es- 
tablishing reasonable  Income  security  for 
these  persons.  This  Is  especially  impor- 
tant, for  example,  where  a  mentally  re- 


tarded person  employed  in  a  slieUered 
work  situation  also  has  achieved  the 
capability  to  live  independently. 

Without  sufficient  mcome  to  meet  the 
minimum  costs  of  living,  this  person  mus . 
face  the  necessity  of  being  placed  in  ai. 
institution,  which  can  lead  to  a  substan- 
tial setback  in  his  or  her  developmental 
progress.  And  the  distant  location  of  tlii;; 
institution  may  require  the  termination 
of  that  person's  sheltered  work  program, 
leading  only  to  fui-ther  regression. 

That  is  why  I  shall  continue  to  press 
legislative  initiatives  to  provide  for  the 
income  requirements  of  such  person.^, 
either  to  enable  them  to  live  independ- 
ently and  continue  making  an  important 
contribution  in  their  commimity,  or. 
where  placement  in  a  residential  facility 
is  needed,  to  continue  to  know  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  earning  and  re- 
taining an  income  from  a  worthwhile 
job. 

THE    RIGHT    OF    A    HANDICAPPED   CHILD   TO    :E^R^• 

Mr.  President,  the  third  area  that 
need.s  continuing  attention  and  improve- 
ment is  financing  the  education  of  han- 
dicapped children. 

Last  year,  I  was  pleased  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  896,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973. 

Valuable  as  that  legislation  is,  ho^v- 
ever.  I  suggested  improvements  at  the 
time  which  I  consider  to  remain  valid 
and  necessary. 

First,  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2095,  which 
would  provide  major  reinforcement  of 
the  principle  of  equal  education  oppor- 
tunity for  the  handicapped.  The  bill 
would  require  that  States  spend  at  least 
as  much  upon  education  for  the  handi- 
capped as  for  other  students,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  educa- 
tion-aid funds. 

I  view  this  requirement  as  enforcing 
the  intent  of  a  provision  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
incorporating  an  original  bill  I  had  in- 
troduced, to  require  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  against  quahfied  handi- 
capped individuals  in  any  program  oi 
activity  receiving  Federal  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  that  a  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  recently  conducted  hearings  on  a 
bill.  H.R.  70,  which  was  introduced  by 
Representative  John  Brademas.  That  bill 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  75  percent  of  the  extra  costs 
to  the  States  for  educating  handicapped 
children,  based  on  the  difference  between 
those  costs  and  the  expense  of  educatmg 
non handicapped  pupils. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  6.  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  introduced  on  Januar>-  4 
1973,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  give  earlj-  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  principles 
of  these  two  bills. 

Children  afflicted  with  any  impairment 
of  their  faculties  have  the  same  right  to 
a  soimd  education  as  children  without 
such  handicaps.  And  we  all  know  that 
education  costs  money,  and  is  still  more 
costly  when  the  pupil  Is  handicapped.  We 
must  assure  by  legislation  that  the  equal 
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education  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, already  affirmed  repeatedly  In 
courts  across  the  Nation,  are  projected 
and  honored. 

But  another  direct  way  that  this  Na- 
tion can  protect  and  obeerve  these  tights 
is  through  adequately  financing  thp  edu- 
cation of  its  handicapped  youth. 

I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  the 
rame  principle  aprlies  to  these  ctiifdren 
as  the  one  we  discovered  in  our  military 
and  veterans  hospitals  and  our  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs — th»t  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  is  returned  tnany 
times  over  in  savings  when  patients  with 
handicaps  are  given  the  proper  (care, 
training,  and  motivation  to  leavi  the 
hospitals  and  institutions  and  become 
self-supporting  and  productive  citfeens. 

Handicapped  children,  if  giveri  the 
proper  education,  and  equality  of  ij-eat- 
ment  in  all  other  respects,  can  aijd  do 
become  productive,  self-supporting  and 
well  adjusted  citizens.  Their  owrt  lives 
are  brighter  and  all  of  society  b«siefits 
from  their  contributions. 

I  would  plead  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind  aivi  to  act  affirmativelj'  when  legis- 
lative opportunities  to  apply  them  are 
brought  before  us. 


NAVIES  LN  WAR  AND  IN  PE4CE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  PreJident, 
sometime  ago  I  placed  in  the  RtCpRD  a 
commentary  on  X\\t  "Navies  in  War  And 
In  Peace."  written  by  admiral  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  S.  G.  Gor*ikov. 
He  has  now  written  a  second  part  ff  the 
paper  and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  |hird. 
so  to  keep  the  record  complete^  and 
proper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  |)aper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Navies  ts  War  and  in  Peace      \ 
(By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  ynlon 
S.  G.  Oorshkov)  j 

(Note. — This  article,  by  the  man  w^o  has 
commanded  the  Soviet  Nary  for  th«^  past 
IS  yemr«,  w»8  cleared  for  publication  ffi-  the 
Soviet  Union  on  25  February  1972.  Ini  this, 
the  second  of  an  11 -chapter  series,  A(]|nlral 
GorabkoT  trscee  his  countrymen's  imiaemo- 
riaJ,  lemmlng-llke  compulsion  to  reaofi  the 
tea.  Restrained,  but  never  fully,  by  asclent 
and,  or  modern  enemies,  e.g..  U^e  Swedes  and 
the  Turks,  and  often  constrained  by  plther 
short-sighted  tsars  or  commls-sar.sJ  the 
heirs  ot  Peter  the  Great  today  asoerS  their 
"undlsputable  and  legal  right  to  haT«i  war- 
ships In  the  Mediterranean  Sea" — «blG|ii  may 
or  may  not  pvit  them  on  a  collision  #our8e 
with  Uie  U.S.  Navy.)  ; 

(Western  talstorlaus  have  long  bekeved 
that  tbe  genesU  of  the  aussian  Navf  can 
be  traced  to  one  ukaja.  and  one  ship— ^etcr 
the  Great  and  the  vessel  be  built  w;^  hi» 
own  bands  In  1893 — a  statue  and  rep^a  of 
which  occupy  a  place  of  honor  In  thep'aval 
Mtiaeain  at  Leningrad.  Admiral  GoAhkov 
snggeata  the  Navy  had  Its  beginnings  tei>  cen- 
turies earlier.)  ] 

Due  to  a  aeries  of  political  and  historical 
reasons,  the  development  of  the  N^ry  of 
RnsslB,  the  largest  continental  power  ^  the 
worM.  transpired  In  a  wry  Tmlqu*  manner. 

Without  a  strong  Navy,  Russia  ba4^  bean 


unable  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  great  powers. 
HoweTer,  at  various  stages  tn  history  her 
leaders  often  did  not  understand  the  role 
of  the  Navy  within  the  system  of  the  coun- 
try's armed  farces  and  underestimated  Its 
capabilities.  To  a  considerable  degree  thl.'; 
was  fostered  by  many  centuries  of  prop- 
aganda conducted  by  states  that  were  hoe- 
tllc  toward  Russia,  beaded  by  England,  which 
strlved  to  prove  that  such  a  large  conti- 
nental power  as  Russia  could  not  have  in- 
terests at  sea.  This  psychological  coercion 
besan  when  the  Russian  Navy  under  Peter  I 
became  one  of  Uie  strongest  navies  In  the 
world,  and  England  became  serlou.sly  alarmed 
with  regard  to  her  title  of  "M!stre.~.s  nf  the 
Seas." 

It  must  b-?  acknowledged  th.it  the  pr.ip- 
asanda  which  was  Inimical  to  our  Mf -her- 
1  ind  had  its  results.  It  penetrated  Ints  Rus- 
sia and  often  found  ardent  supporters  sunonR 
lafluenttal  Tsarist  high  officials,  who  held 
the  view  that  tlie  country  did  not  need  a 
powerful  Navy  and  that  expenditures  for  Its 
c»>nstructlou  and  f.r  maintaining  it  at  the 
required  state  of  readiness  should  be  cut  In 
<  very  possible  way  Thu.^.  In  partlculnr,  War 
Minuter  Kuropatkin  wrote  In  his  diary  prior 
to  the  Ruaao- Japanese  war;  "Yesterday  with 
Wltte  ...  we  rapidly  convinced  His  Majesty 
of  the  need  to  halt  exjjendluures  for  the 
Navy  and  the  I-'ur  East."  ' 

The  hoetUe  propaganda  continually  pro- 
mulgated the  idea  tiiat  K'osbia  is  not  a  mari- 
time country,  but  rather  a  coiiUueaLal  one. 
and  therefore  she  docs  net  need  a  Navy.  And 
if  she  indeed  does  need  one.  then  It  Is  only 
to  handle  mode.st  coastal  defense  missions. 
These  Ideas  were  based  on  the  slanderous 
assertion  that  the  Russians  are  not  a  sea- 
going nation,  but  rather  a  dry-land  nation, 
that  the  sea  Is  alien  to  them,  and  that  they 
lire  not  good  at  seafaring. 

Our  country,  without  doubt,  has  l>een  and 
Is  the  largtist  continental  power  In  the  world. 
However,  at  the  same  time  It  has  been,  and 
remains,  a  great  seapower.  It  Is  enough  to 
recall  that  the  length  of  the  maritime  bor- 
der.s  of  Ruf.  ila  Is  almost  twice  that  of  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  almost  15  times  that  of  Prance.  The  por- 
tion of  the  maritime  borders  of  Riissla.  the 
U.S.A..  and  France  are  about  the  same — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  national  bor- 
ders— while  for  Germany  (up  to  World  War 
ID,  It  was  one-third.  Yet  no  one  reproached 
Germany  for  the  fact  that,  while  a  con- 
tinental power.  It  vras  striving  to  have  a 
l.irge  Navy. 

And  today  there  Is  widespread  propaganda 
abroad,  produced  by  American  ideologists, 
asserting  that  the  Soviet  state  does  not  need 
a  powerful  Navy.  Au  example  of  this  Is 
President  Nixon's  speech  of  4  August  1070 
In  which  he  stated:  "That  which  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  needs  in  the  way  of  military  prepara- 
tions differs  from  what  we  need.  The  U.S.S.R. 
Is  a  land  power  .  .  .  We,  however  are  primari- 
ly a  seapovwr,  and  otir  needs  are  therefore 
different."  » 

One  hardly  has  to  say  that  Nixon's  speech, 
which  Is  a  modem-day  version  of  ttte  oM 
attempts  by  English  pollttdana  to  show  Riu- 
slas  lack  of  need  for  a  strong  Navy,  beftrs 
uo  relationship  to  the  actual  state  al  affairs 
and  contradicts  the  Interests  of  our  state 
both  past  and  present. 

The  opponents  of  Russian  seapower  have 
widely  used  (and  are  widely  using)  falal- 
ficstlon  of  her  military  history.  In  parthni- 
lar,  they  aseert  that  aU  of  Rossla's  rtctorles 
h&ve  been  gained  only  by  the  Army,  and 
that  she  can  be  powerfal  only  by  strength- 
ening the  Army  at  the  expense  of  ih«  Navy. 
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For  example,  the  same  Kuropatkin  reported 
to  the  Tsar  In  1900:  "The  lessons  of  hutory 
have  taught  us  to  follow  the  same  paiu 
which  our  forefathers  took,  and  to  sec  Rus- 
sia's main  force  to  be  her  laud  Army  . . ."  -i 

Actually,  as  it  is  well  knowu,  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  has  actively  participated 
in  all  of  the  wars  which  Russia  has  w.-igecl 
Wars  wlthottt  the  participation  of  naval 
forces  have  been  very  few.  Thus,  in  the  200 
years  preceding  the  First  World  War,  Tsar- 
iaoi  waged  33  wars,*  and  the  Navy  failed  to 
participate  in  only  two  of  them  (the  Hun- 
garian Campaign  of  1840  and  the  Akiiall«- 
kiiisk  Expcditlou  of  1877-1879). 

The  narrowness  of  tlie  thinking  and  the 
lutelle-tual  limitations  of  the  TaarLst 
satr.ip.=;  of  Kuropatkln's  type  and  his  suc- 
:esnr.  Vr.nnov':)':ly,  did  not  pass  RiLssia  by 
without  lejivins  a  trace  Their  reactionary 
ideas  in  opposing  a  Navy  did  noticeable  dam- 
age to  the  coordinated  development  of  the 
armed  forces,  and,  con.sequently.  to  the  de- 
fensive capability  of  the  country. 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  Navy 
in  the  ceiituries-oid  history  of  Russia  leai<^ 
to  tho  maui  conclusion  that  In  all  stages  or 
the  life  of  tlie  country,  she  had  need  of  a 
powerful  Na;!"  as  an  Integral  part  of  her 
armed  forces  commensurate  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  world  power.  And  therefore  Russia 
repeatedly  attempted  to  buUd  up  her  Navy 
even  prior  to  Peter  I  (for  example,  the 
privateer  Fleet  of  Ivan  The  Terrible  In  the 
Baltic). 

The  development  and  employment  of  tlie 
Ruiwilaji  Navy  undoubtedly  was  greatly  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  Russia  was  the 
largr.-t  continental  country  In  the  world. 
The  defense  of  her  borders  in  wars  with  con- 
tlgtious  land  enemies  took  place  mainly  with 
the  aid  of  armies,  which  created  the  pre- 
conditions for  the  underestimates  of  the 
Navy  by  Tsarist  high  officials.  As  a  result  (f 
this  and  a  series  of  other  reasons  (anxtug 
these  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  econo- 
my) the  Navy  of  the  Motherland  developed 
rather  unevenly.  Surges  In  the  naval  might 
of  Russia  gave  way  to  declines.  And  each 
time,  a  reduction  in  her  seapower  evoked 
new  dlfDctUtles  in  the  historical  path  of  the 
state  and  led  to  serious  consequences.  Thus, 
the  outcome  of  the  Crimean  War  of  1854- 
1856  was  predetermined  by  the  economic 
of  tho  English  and  French  as  expressed  In 
the  better  armament  of  the  armies  and  in 
the  superiority  of  thetr  fleets.  The  under- 
rating bv  the  Tsarist  government  of  the  role 
of  the  Navy  led  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  treaty  of  1856  Rus- 
sia was  prohibited  from  having  a  Fleet  In 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  lessons  of  this  wv  were  not  studied 
by  the  autocracy.  In  the  war  with  Turkey  in 
1877-1878.  the  appearance  in  the  straits  of 
English  ships  forced  the  victorious  Russian 
Army,  which  was  crushing  the  enemy  before 
it  and  which  was  already  standing  at  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  to  flee  without 
achieving  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  war — 
free  access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this 
case,  errors  by  the  Tsarist  government  with 
regard  to  questions  of  building  up  the  Navy 
were  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that 
Russia,  baring  begun  a  "8emlwar"ln  1877, 
conW  onty  conclude  it  with  a  "semlpeace."  ' 
Wbne  at  tbe  same  time  Bngland,  without 
parUdpating  la  thU  war,  and  by  making 
ooly  a  demonstratloB  of  naval  migbt,  "was 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Islaiid  of  Cyprus  .  .  . 
England  thereby  cams  tnto  possession  of  the 
BMst  impcrtant  strafeegte  point  in  tb«  east- 
tm  Medtterranean."  * 

Tfaa  weakiMK  of  tbe  Wrrrf**  NaTy.  which 
was  rcTcaled  in  tbe  coarse  of  Vb»  1877-1878 
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War  greatly  alarmed  public  opinion  in  Rus- 
sia. As  a  result,  in  1878  a  Voluntary  Navy, 
created  by  public  contributions,  was  founded 
in  the  country:  ftom  AprU  throiigh  Septem- 
t>er,  broad  sectors  of  the  population  donated 
several  mllllcm  rut>JeB  to  its  constrtictlon. 
The  wort  of  the  cruisers  of  the  Voluntary 
Navy  began  with  the  transporUng  oC  Russian 
troops  who  had  participated  in  this  war  from 
Turkey  to  tbe  Homeland.  Such  was  the  reply 
of  a  wltte  sector  of  Rusalan  society  to  the 
underrating  of  the  role  of  the  Navy  by  the 
Tsarist  government. 

After  the  war  with  Turkey,  aomewhat 
greater  effort  was  devoted  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  country's  naval  power  than  prior 
to  It.  With  regaxxl  to  building  up  the  Navy, 
this  was  expreraed  mainly  In  an  increase  in 
tl\e  niunber  of  ships.  However,  the  necessary 
attention  was  not  given  t»  the  quaUtatlve 
side  of  ti*e  annameat  and  also  to  tbe  train- 
ing of  tho  personnel,  which  had  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  results  of  the  employment 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Rube o- Japanese  War  of 
1904-1905. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  economic 
and  poUtlcal  causes,  the  ins^Uvlty  of  the 
Russian  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  later  its  defeat  could  not 
have  failed  to  have,  aooording  to  V.  I.  I^nln's 
analysis  in  the  article  "The  Pall  of  I'ort  Ar- 
thur," a  dodslpe  influence  on  the  grave  out- 
oome  for  Taarisnx  in  this  war. 

In  the  period  of  decline,  the  Navy  of  the 
Homeland  became  inactive  (particularly 
after  the  Irwlustrtal  Bevcriutlon  when  the 
general  Ugging  of  Russia  in  comparison 
with  the  other  large  countries  was  vividly 
displayed).  This  was  indicative  of  the  grad- 
ual loss  by  Tsarist  Russia  of  the  position  of 
a  great  power  foUowlng  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  policy  and  of  her  transformation 
into  a  8UK>Uer  of  cannon  fodder  to  the  im- 
perlalUt  plunderers  fighting  for  interests 
which  were  alien  to  the  Russian  people. 

The  considerable  difficulties  for  Russian 
seapower  stemmed  from  her  geographical 
posltlCMi.  which  required  having  an  inde- 
pendent fleet  capable  of  ensuring  the  per- 
formance of  missions  confronUng  It  in  each 
of  the  far-flung  naval  theaters.  Nonetlieless, 
despite  this,  the  Navy  wrote  many  remark- 
able heroic  pa^es  In  the  history  of  the 
Motherland  and  played  au  important  role  in 
the  fate  of  the  state. 

Tbe  history  of  the  Russian  Navy  usually 
begins  with  the  era  of  Peter  I.  In  character- 
izing thla  era,  Karl  Uarx  said  that  one  can- 
not imagine  a  great  nation  so  shut  off  from 
the  sea  as  Russia  prior  to  Peter  I.  "Not  a  sin- 
gle great  nation  has  ever  exlBt«d  or  has  been 
able  to  exist  in  such  an  inner-continental 
position  as  the  state  of  Peter  the  Great  did 
Initially:  no  nation  has  stood  by  In  such  a 
manner  to  watch  her  shores  and  river  mouths 
being  wrested  away  from  her.  Russia  oould 
not  leave  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  soUtary 
path  for  delivering  the  products  of  the  Rus- 
sian North  Into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes." ' 
Russia's  struggle  for  outlets  to  the  sea  re- 
quired the  building  of  an  army  and  a  power- 
ful navy  with  all  urgency.  Therefore  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navy  under  Peter  I  was  the 
logical  continuation  of  the  preceding  devel- 
opment of  the  Russian  state  and  the  actual 
recognition  of  the  rebirth,  under  the  new 
conditions,  of   the   qualities  of  a  seacoiof; 
people  Inherent  In   Russians  since  ancient 
times. 

Actually,  beginning  as  early  as  the  7tb 
century,  our  torefathere  engaged  In  armed 
combat  on  the  Blac^  Mediterranean,  and 
Caspian  Seas  (It  was  preclasly  at  ihis  time 
when  the  birth  of  the  Russian  naval  art 
began) .  In  the  early  9th  century,  the  feats 
of  the  RTiaslans  were  widely  Imown.  History 
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recalls  the  cruise  of  Cleg  through  the  Black 
Sea  to  Constantinople  ■with  8,000  rtilps  carry- 
ing 80,000  warriors,  and  the  sea  cmlsea  of 
Igor  and  Svyatoslav,  and  others.  The  voyages 
of  the  Russian  princes  overseas  have  received 
sxTflSclent  covera^  In  domestic  hlstorlral 
literature. 

Beginning  In  the  9th  and  lOth  centuries 
"RTTsslan  ships  sailed  the  Black  .  .  .  and  Bal- 
tic Sees."*  at  the  end  of  the  llth  century 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmiand  became 
part  of  the  Novgorod  possessions,"'  and  by 
this  time  -the  Russians  knew  the  sea  route 
around  Europe  via  the  Varanger  and  North 
Seas,  along  the  shores  of  Prance  and  Spain, 
through  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Constan- 
tinople." ^  In  the  13th  century  after  a  pro- 
longed and  arduous  struggle  with  the  Swedes 
and  the  Llvovlan  Order  of  Knights,  Novgorod 
began  to  plav  an  Important  role  In  com- 
merce on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League  of  maritime  commercial 
cities.  In  the  12th  century,  the  Russians  en- 
piged  m  maritime  Industry  and  trade  on 
the  White  Sea.  penetrated  into  the  Pechora 
territorv.  and  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
they  sailed  to  Grumant  (Spltrbergenl .  No- 
vava  ZemUa,  and  to  the  Kara  Sea. 

Many  foreign  researchers  have  also  vrritten 
of  the  Russian  na%'ymen  of  that  day.  Thtts, 
the  English  researcher  Fred  Jane  pointed  out : 
"This  (the  Russian)  Navy  can  claim  an  older 
origin  than  the  British  Navy.  One  hundred 
\-ears  before  Alfred  built  the  first  English 
iiaval  ships,  the  Russians  were  already  en- 
yragcd  in  far  off  sea  battles,  and  one  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  Russians  were  considered 
to  be  "the  best  navrmen  of  their  time."" 

The  fatal  invasion  of  the  Tatars  destroyed 
RuFSian  seapower  on  the  southern  seas  and 
for  a  long  tln»e  separated  Russia  from  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  She  retained  in  her 
liands  only  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and 
a  small  section  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  at  the  mov.ths  of  the  Neva  and  Narva 
Rivers,  where  the  people  of  Novgorod  stead- 
fastly opposed  the  enemies  which  were  striv- 
ing  to   completely   cut   them   off   from   the 

Baltic  Sea. 

As  a  result  of  the  prolongtHl,  yet  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  for  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Russia,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Stolbovo 
( 1617)  was  completely  cut  olT  from  the  Bal- 
tic coast.  The  Swrdlsb  King  Oustavus  Adol- 
phus  called  this  peace  one  of  the  "Gods' 
^test  good  deeds",  and  stated  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Russian  people  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacle  which  had  been  set  up.^« 
The  Tatar  yoke  and  the  Polish  and  Swedish 
interventions  folkjwtng  It  held  back  Russia's 
development  for  almost  five  decades.  The 
dlfBctUt  period  for  Russia  also  affected  the 
development  of  her  Navy  and  maritime  com- 
merce (it  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing) . 
The  Western  countries,  however,  which  were 
not  subjected  to  such  sertouB  testa  and  which 
were  protected  from  the  Tatar  invasion  by 
the  StovB.  dewtoped  rapidly  and  buUt  mighty 
fleets  which  were  used  to  conquer  colonies 
and  to  expand  maritime  commerce. 

However,  the  acUvlty  of  Ute  Russians, 
which  had  been  checked  on  the  southern 
and  Baltic  seas.  conUniMid  In  tbe  north, 
where  almost  the  entlxe  shore  from  Pechora 
to  tbe  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  explored,  and  tbe 
first  information  conosmln*  Sakhalin  and 
the  ShanUr  Islands  was  obtained.  In  tbe 
south,  despite  the  opposlUon  of  powerful 
enemies,  the  Don  and  Dkralnian  cossaoks 
reached  the  sea  from  the  Dnieper  and  Don 
Rivers,  -nie  reunlflcatlon  of  the  Ukraine  with 
Russia  also  had  a  great  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hussian  state. 

Russia  had  not  resigned  herself  to  being 
cut  off  from  the  seas  and  continually  wa«ed 
a  strug^e  for  egress  to  them.  In  tbe  situa- 
tion which  developed  at  the  turn  of  the  16th 
century,   the   furUier   development   of   the 


state  and  Its  economy  could  have  proceeded 
only  with  the  re-establishment  of  outlets  to 
the"  sea.  Yet  this  could  be  achieved  only  by 
the  military  route  for  which.  In  addition  to 
a  strong  army,  a  navy  was  also  required. 
The  backward  country  had  to  surmount  ex- 
erptlonal  hardships  to  solve  such  a  problerr 
in  a  short  time. 

It  was  resolved  to  begin  the  breakthrov.gh 
to  the  sea  with  the  taking  of  Azov,  whloh 
would  relieve  Russia  from  the  threat  of  the 
T\irko-Tat«r     attacks.      Tlie      international 
situatirn    and    the    sy?=tem  of    military    and 
political     allances      (Russia.     Poland,     ar.d 
Au-itro-Huncary    against    Turkey!     affirmed 
the   correctness  of  the  choice  of  this  dlr^c- 
\\<~n.  However,  as  the  First   A?!Ov  Campaig^n 
(16951    showrd.  the  strelet"  troops    [soldiers 
m  the  Ruffian  Army  tn  the  16th  and   17th 
centuries — Ed  1     turned    out     to    be    poorly 
.suited  to  v-apine  a  large  vrar.  and  the  Army 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  was  in  no 
condition  to  capt\ire  the  fortress,  which  re- 
ceived  constant  aid  from  the  sea   Already  by 
the  spring  of  16?»6  the  constrrirt  ion  of  rhiTr; 
permitted  the  Navy  to  Join  the  siege  of  Ar'-v 
and   bv   joint   operations  v.ith   the   Army   to 
capture  it.  It  ?ho\tld  be  noted  that  the  con- 
certed operations  of  the  young  Russian  Ip.nrt 
and  sea  forces  in  the  taking  of  this  fortre-<s 
were    favorably   distinguished    from    similar 
but  uns\iccessful  attempts  of  the  Britlr^h  to 
capture    Quebec     (16911     and    Saint     Pierre 
(1693*. 

It  is  true  that  the  capture  of  Azov  did  r">t 
solve  the  question  of  the  return  of  outlet^ 
to  the  sea  for  free  maritime  comTnerre.  .^ 
difficult  struggle  had  to  be  ^-on  with  one  vi 
the  strongest"  powers — Sweden — which  was 
dominant  in  Northern  Europe.  For  this.  Rus- 
sia hsid  to  have  not  only  a  modem  Army  but 
also  a  no  less  modem  Navy,  without  wtiKh 
it  was  lmpo.sslble  to  achieve  success  In  the 
struggle  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  ITie  first  step  In 
this  direction  was  the  transport,  tn  1702,  of 
two  warships  which  were  built  In  Ark- 
hangelsk from  the  village  of  Nyukhch  (White 
Sea)  to  Novenets  (Onexhskoye  Oserol .  Ttiey 
were  delivered  by  portaging  them  over  "Hts 
Majesty's  Road."  which  stretched  160  ver't 
la  Rtisslan  unit  of  measurement  eqtial  to 
.06629  miles— Ed.]  through  dense  forests  and 
swamps. 

T*e  appearance  of  a  Russian  Fleet  In  the 
Baltic  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  com- 
bat operations  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva  and  for  possession  of  the 
island  of  Kotlln,  and  also  en  the  success  of 
the  defense  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been 
recently  founded.  By  1705,  •when  the  S'wedes 
undertook  a  combined  attack  of  land  and  sea 
forces  against  the  city,  Peter's  Navy  already 
numbered  11  frigates  and  107  more  light  craft 
(mainly  galleys) .  Encountering  opposition  by 
tJie  Russian  Army  and  Navy,  the  Swedish  at- 
tack failed. 

One  of  the  most  Important  dates  tn  Rus- 
sian history  is  27  June  1709 — on  this  day  the 
victorious  Battle  of  Poltava  took  place,  sig- 
nifytng  the  end  of  Sweden  as  a  great  power, 
however,  the  alms  ol  this  war  were  not 
achieved.  Twelve  more  long  years  of  intense 
struggle  were  required  to  achieve  them. 

In  order  to  clear  the  Gulf  of  Finland  of 
hostllB  warships  they  had  to  possess  Vytx>rp. 
to  reanore  tbe  direct  threat  to  Petersburg, 
and  to  open  tbe  patb  for  tbe  Rissstan  Fleet 
to  ttie  Ftnnlsb  skerries.  An  attempt  to  solve 
tbe  pKjblem  with  some  groand  forces  dM  not 
lead  to  «uooe«.  Vyborg  was  taken  later  by 
closaly  ooopdtnated  operaOons  by  land  and 
naval  foireea.  It  was  tatkrvmA  by  Riga,  Pernor, 
Atcnsbuic.  the  Moon  Sovnd  Islands,  and 
Bflvel.  TJse  Mary  gndoally  became  the  naost 
important  factor  In  tbe  eoattaiilng  •truggJe. 
As  a  result  of  Joint  operations  of  the  ships 
and  the  troops  landed  from  them,  in  the 
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summer  of  1713  Helslngfors  (Helslnkll  and 
Abo  were  captured,  which  created  the  ilrect 
threat  of  the  seizure  of  the  coast  of  Sifeden 
and  ita  capital  Yet.  despite  this,  the  ^edes 
did  not  conalder  themselves  beaten,  bC:ause 
they  were  confident  that  their  ships  ^  the 
line  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  Rt|Bslan 
Navy  and  to  prevent  the  transit  of  laidlng 
lorced  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  i 

The  Hanko  victory  was  the  'tirst  impof  taut 
victory  (of  Russia)  at  sea  which  raib^  the 
-spirits  In  the  Army  and  Navy  and  madelhem 
believe  m  their  own  power  Peter  the  Cpeat, 
who  equated  the  Hanko  victory  with  thi  one 
at   Poltava,   awarded   all   of    its   partlclfanu 
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with  a  medal  struck  in  honor  of  j  the 
triumph."  '■"  This  victory  opened  the  wty  to 
the  shores  of  Sweden  and  consequentir  to 
Stockholm  to  the  RuEsian  Navy  and  >vmy. 
"Both  banda  of  the  Russian  potentate'Thad 
given  Russia  a  glorious  victory,  which  wfs  of 
vast  slgmflcance  to  her.  | 

England  and  France,  and  subsequentiylalso 
other    states,   fearing    the   strengthen ir* 
Russia  and  the  complete  defeat  of  Swi 
wove  every   type  of   intrigue  against   R 
and  put  pressure  on   her    However,   Pe 
did  not  give  up  his  intentions  to  consol 
the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic  Sea  taken  by 
for   Russia  with   the  aid  of  a   battle -pr 
Army  and  Navy,  which  became  the  real 
supporting  the  Independence  of  the  s 
policy.  The  Russian   Baltic  Fleet  cont^ 

to  grow   According  to  the  general  conse_ 

there  were  only  two  powerful  navies  in  ithe 
world  at  that  time— the  English  and  the  flius- 
slan  Navies.  | 

Attempts  to  restrain  Russia  in  her  dsire 
to  reach  the  sea  were  not  limited  to  intriffues 
and  diplomatic  pressure  by  foreign  8t«Stes: 
la  the  summer  of  1719  England  introdiced 
her  ships  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Inspired  by 
this,  the  Swedes  undertook  active  naval k>p- 
eratlons.  However,  in  a  naval  battle  ofl  of 
Ezel  |8«are|  Island  on  24  May  1719  the  Rus- 
sian line  forces  under  the  command  of  14  A. 
Senyavln  defeated  the  Swedish  squadron  ^nd 
captured  three  ships  (Including  the  flagshfc) . 
and  In  July  and  August,  gaUeys  under  The 
cover  of  ships  of  the  line  landed  large  laad- 
lug  parties  in  tlie  area  of  Stockholm.         [ 

At  the  end  of  1719  England  concluded  a 
military     alliance     with     Sweden,     dlre<^d 
against  Russia,  which  inspired  the  Swede*  to 
continue   the   war."   In    1720,   large   Eng^h 
navai  forces  again  entered  the  Baltic  ^ea. 
However,      the     Russian     Fleet,     operatfag 
actively  off  of  the  Swedish  coast,  won  a  Vic- 
tory over  the  Swedes  In  a  battle  off  Greng; 
Island.  In  1721.  despite  the  presence  In  t»e 
Baltic  Sea  of  the  EnglUh.  the  Russian  p 
sure   on   the   Swedes   continually   grew. 
JO  August  1721.  Sweden  was  forced  to  sMa 
a    peace    treaty    with    Russia    according    |o 
which   it  relinquished   forever  the  areas  ^f 
the  Baltic  coast  taken  by  the  Russian  troc^. 
This  treaty  was  clear  evidence  of  the  ini- 
portance    of    a    Navy    operating    In    concept 
with  ground  troo{)e  to  achieve  the  goals  ^ 
a  war.  Even  the  Intarference  of  England  aifd 
other  states  could  not  ruin  the  results  of  tje 
Poltava  victory  and  prevent  Russia  from  Ijfe- 
comlng     firmly     established     on     the  Bal«c 
.■chores.  ! 

Thus,  the  Navy  fulfilled  an  ImporUnt  rc^e 
in  Russia's  long  and  difficult  struggle.  Inl4- 
ated  to  re-establish  outleU  to  the  seas  e|- 
.sunng  the  development  of  her  economy  a^d 
Ireedom  of  overseas  trade.  Following  the  vli- 
tory  of  the  RusbU  Army  at  Poltava,  the  Nai^ 
•smashed  the  Swedish  naval  power  In  battlfs 
at  Hanko,  Ezel.  and  Grengam.  and  forced 
to  relinquish  forever  the  land  captured 
the  Russians  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  L> 
On  the  medal  struck  m  honor  of  the  vl 
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tory  over  Sweden  It  U  written:  "The  end  of 
this  war  through  such  a  peace  was  obtained 
by  no  one  other  than  the  Navy,  lor  it  was 
impossible  to  achieve  anything  by  land.  ' 

Although  the  Navy  stlU  remained  a  for- 
midable force,  signs  of  deterioration  began 
to  appear  more  and  more  after  the  death  of 
Peter  I.  Ships,  being  maintained  ever  more 
poorly,  fell  Into  decay  and  were  not  replaced 
by  new  ones  in  time,  since  shipbuilding  had 
slowed  down.  Ru.ssia  lost  her  importance  as 
a  great  .seapower. 

Russia's  participation  in  the  Seven  Year 
War  (1756  1763)  evoked  a  timely  iiicrea.se 
in  attention  to  the  Navy,  which  blockaded 
tlie  Prussian  coast,  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Aimy  in  taking  Memel  and  Kolberg,  and 
provided  sea  transportation. 

For  Russia,  the  problem  of  the  return  of 
her  outlets  to  the  southern  seas  which  had 
been  taken  from  her  still  remained,  and  this 
required  the  restoration  of  the  Navy  and  an 
increase  In  Its  role  within  the  system  of 
armed  forces.  In  1769,  the  construction  of 
warships  was  renewed  In  the  Petrovsk  ship- 
yards, and  as  early  as  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1768  to  1774  the  young  Black  Sea  Fleet, 
under  the  command  of  A.  N.  Senyavln, 
opened  the  country's  way  from  the  Sea  of 
Azov  to  the  Black  Sea,  won  a  series  of  glorious 
victories  over  the  more  numerous  Turkish 
Fleet,  and  smashed  the  landing  of  its  landing 
force  In  the  Crimea,  which  aided  the  estab- 
lishment of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  expansion  of  the 
Russian  state  was  taking  place  toward  the 
East  for  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  Russians  first 
explored  the  vast  territories  of  Siberia  and 
the  Far  East  and  later  Northwest  America 
surprUlngly  rapidly.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
plorations are  among  the  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  world-wide  Importance.  Bering's 
expedition  was  organized  by  Peter  I  It  was 
followed  by  the  expeditions  of  Malygln, 
Chelyuskin,  the  Laptev  brothers,  and  others. 
They  explored  the  shores  of  Siberia,  Kam- 
chatka, Alaska,  the  Aleutian  and  Kurlle 
Lslands,  Sakhalin,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  pioneered  Petropavlovsk -Kamchatka. 

In  the  course  of  the  long-time  struggle  for 
egress  to  the  sea.  Russia  managed  to  build 
a  powerful  Navy  and  her  own  shlpbuUdlng 
industry,  possessing  great  potential  capabUl- 
ties.  The  talent  of  the  Russian  officers  and 
admh-aJs  was  crystallized  In  an  advanced 
naval  art  and  shlpbuUdlng  science  The 
glorious  traditions  of  the  Ruaslsm  naval 
school,  which  gave  the  world  and  the  Home- 
land such  prominent  naval  leaders  as  Splrl- 
dov,  Ushakov.  Senyavln.  Lazarev.  Nakhlmov, 
and  Makarov,  and  such  remarkable  shlp- 
buUdws  as  Sklyayev,  Vereshchagln.  Kuroch- 
kln,  Terahov,  Tltov,  Bubnov.  and  Krylov 
have  been  preserved  for  ages  and  are  being 
multiplied  by  Soviet  navymen. 

TH»  nrUIANS  IK  THE  MKDrRUAIfEAN  SEA 

The  ancestors  of  the  Russian  people  ao- 

J'/T.'*  '"'■  *^*  ""'  *""«  ''I  tl'elr  »hlpg  m  ^e 
Mediterranean  Sea  as  early  as  the  eth  and 
7th  centtirlee.  More  than  once  they  partici- 
pated with  the  Byzantine  Fleet  In  combat 
operations  off  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Sicily.  Crete, 
and    CjTpnis.    In    the    following    centuries 

7rTt'  ^I  '^T'*"  »^'P«  ^  the  Aegean  S^^ 
?L,„?  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  continued. 
owing  to  these  cruises,  political,  cultural 
and  trade  relations  were  maintained  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  countries 
Later,  the  Russian  Navy,  in  supporting  the 
security  of  its  own  country  from  the  south- 
west, did  not  lose  a  single  battle  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  and  the  remarkable  vic- 
tories In  thU  region  brought  It  world  acclaim. 
A  brUUant  page  In  history  was  written 
by  the  Baltic  Fleet  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  O.  A    Splrldov,  which 


was  located  n  the  Mediterranean  Sea  In  the 
period  1769  to  1774.  This  expedition  was  in- 
tended  to  support  the  making  of  major  po- 
litical moves  by  Russia  by  threatening  Tur- 
key  from    the    sea   and    by   supporting    the 
uprising  of  the  Balkan  peoples  enslaved  by 
the  Turks.  The  Baltic  squadron,  consisting 
of    10    ships    of    the    line    and    other    com- 
batants, were  entrusted  with  unprecedented 
missions,  which  until  then  were  considered 
Inconceivable  by  many.  In  a  letter  to  Orlov. 
the    Commander    In    Chief    of    the    Russlaii 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Catherine 
II  analyzed  this  cruise  in  this  manner:   "All 
of  Europe  Is  marvelling  at  your  feat  and  is 
looking  at  you  with  expectation."  And   the 
squadron     brilliantly     Justified     the     hopes 
placed  on  It.  Over  a  period  of  several  years, 
in  conducting  military  operations  far  from 
Its    own    shores,    it    destroyed    the    Turkish 
Fleet  In  battles  at  Khios  and  Cesme,  block- 
aded   the   Dardanelles.    Interrupted   the   sea 
communications     of     the     enemy,     landed 
numerous   landing   forces,   thereby   drawing 
the    enemy's    forces    away    from    the    main 
northern  Black  Sea  area,   and   captured  2n 
islands  In  the  Aegean  Sea  and  several  coastal 
cities.  Including  also  some  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  The  Turks,  who  were  constantly  In 
fear    of   an    attack   against    Constantinople 
from  the  south  by  the  Russian  Navy,  were 
forced  to  maintain  considerable  army  forces 
and  the  main  part  of  the  Navy  In  readiness 
to  repel  this  threat. 

The  stay  of  the  Russian  Fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
autonomous  operations  by  a  large  naval 
formation  completely  cut  off  from  its  home 
ports,  which  Increased  the  International 
prestige  of  Russia  and  evoked  warm  sym- 
pathy toward  her  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  basin. 

However,  the  countries  hostile  to  Russia, 
above  all  England,  still  prevented  the  Rus- 
sians from  achieving  full  freedom  of  passage 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean, 
Only  successful  actions  by  the  Russian  Army 
and  Navy  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  forced  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  peace, 
according  to  which  Russia  received  land  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper  and  finally 
established  herself  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
an  outlet  from  It  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Crimea  was  recognized  as  being  an  Inde- 
pendent state  by  Turkey  and  subsequently 
Joined  Russia.  However,  the  most  important 
thing  was  that  Russia  acquired  the  right  to 
free  commercial  navigation  In  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  right  of  transit  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ttirkey  did  not  resign  Itself  to  the  results 
of  the  war.  The  rapid  political  rise  of  Rus- 
sia had  evoked  irritation  among  the  states 
hostile  to  her.  which  supported  Turkey  in 
every  possible  way  in  Its  attempts  to  compel 
the  Russians  by  force  to  give  up  their  terri- 
torial acquisitions  in  the  south. 

In  August  1787,  Turkey  again  Initiated 
military  operations  against  Russia,  thereby 
forcing  the  drawing  off  of  the  Russian  ground 
forces  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  state. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  Sweden,  whose 
leaders  still  nourished  hopes  of  wresting  Bal- 
tic areas  from  Russia,  In  the  summer  of  1788 
Initiated  military  actions  without  declaring 
war,  putting  Petersburg  in  a  critical  position. 
The  Swedish  King,  Oustav  U.  intended  to 
seize  the  border  fortresses  by  decisive  attacks 
defeat  the  Russian  Navy,  land  a  landing  force 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Finland, 
and  seize  Petersburg.  The  main  burden  in  the 
struggle  for  the  security  of  the  capital  lay 
on  the  Baltic  Fleet,  which  successfully  de- 
fended our  shores  and,  after  a  series  of  vic- 
tories at  sea,  together  with  the  Army,  expelled 
the  enemies  from  the  borders  of  Russia. 
Clearly,  had  there  not  been  a  strong  Navy, 
the  ground  forces  would  have  been  unable 
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to  rapkUy  cope  with  such  a  danger  due  to 
their  Insufficient  strength. 

The  states  supiportlng  Turkey  and  Sweden 
m  this  -wx  shifted  from  diplomatic  pressure 
to  thre«ts :  England  Introduced  her  Nary  Into 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  PriiSEla  cxjti- 
centrated  troops  on  the  Russian  bortia^.  Yet 
the  military  actions  in  the  soutli  turned  out 
favorably  for  Ru&sia.  Tlie  Black  Sea  Fleet 
under  the  command  of  E.  F.  Ushakov  Inflicted 
a  defeat  on  the  Turkish  line  Oeet  In  1790  at 
Kerch  and  off  the  Island  at  Tendra.  and  in 
1791  it  finally  routed  It  off  at  Cape  Caliacrm. 
Thus,  the  Turkish  Fleet  'aas  espeiled  from 
Lhe  Black  Sea  and  ita  Army,  defM-ived  of  siiip 
support,  soon  reduced  its  resistance.  In  179X. 
peace  was  concluded  In  YaasaUi  acoording  to 
which  the  Black  Sea  coast  from  the  Dniester 
to  Novorossiysk  went  to  Russia. 

During  this  'wbt,  Russia  was  unable  to  dis- 
patch a  squadroti  to  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea 
due  to  tbe  need  to  conduct  combat  opera- 
tions In  the  BaiUc  and  Black  &e«e,  Ho\i.-ever, 
by  taking  advantage  of  tiie  sympathy  of  the 
Mediterranean  peoples,  tbe  Russiaiis  were 
able  to  rapidly  outfit  privateer  detachments 
of  Greek  siUpa,  and  botli  at  Trieste  and  Syra- 
cuse they  created  privateer  aquadrons  whidx, 
by  Interrupting  tlte  enemy's  sblpplng  and 
attacking  his  coastal  bases,  diverted  consider- 
able Turkish  land  and  naval  fckrces  from  the 
main.  Black  Sea  theater.  Tbis  eaaentially  cre- 
ated a  seooDd  front  for  the  Turkish  Army, 
whlcb  undoubtedly  bad  a  oonEiderable  effect 
on  tbe  course  and  outcjme  of  tbe  struggle  in 
tbe  main  area. 

Tbe  International  situation  at  tbe  turn  of 
tbe  19th  century  %ras  extremely  complex. 
After  a  boui^geols  revolution.  France  waged 
a  fierce  struggle  wltb  Knglaod,  wblcb  bad 
already  been  a  capitalist  society  for  a  long 
time,  and  wbich  had  setzed  tbe  main  colonial 
regions.  Serious  disputes  arose  between 
Ftance  and  Russia,  who  wre  strirtng  to  take 
advantage  of  tbe  legacy  of  tbe  disintegrating 
Oertnan  empire.  In  this  period,  Bngels 
pointed  out,  it  was  only  a  question  of  whetbei 
the  weak  Oerman  states  would  form  a  French 
or  Russian  Confederation  of  the  Rliine.  Tbe 
stimta^ems  in  the  situatian  led  to  sudden 
ataarp  turns  In  tbe  policies  of  ttae  major  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  to  changes  in  tbe  dlrec- 
tloiis  of  tfaelr  main  military  efTorts. 

Frofn  17fi7  to  1890.  Ituasia,  aUted  with  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Turtar,  oondueted  mili- 
tary operattons  Tig»*'»«*  ftanoe.  Ilie  Riitirtan 
Areaj  led  by  A.  V.  Suvoror  dlflplay«d  wonder- 
ful berotam  la  SwMiwIand  and  nortbani 
Italy.  Tbe  Rossiaa  oqaadron  In  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  under  tbe  notninartd  of  F.  F. 
Oabakov,  freed  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
Ptanch  domination,  and  later  took  an  acttr* 
part  in  driving  the  French  oat  oC  Italy.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of  tbe  Hary  waa 
taking  ttae  strong  fortress  ct  Corfu  in  1790 
after  a  three  Bxmth  siege.  Having  received 
news  of  this  Su'vorov  said:  "Our  Peter  tbe 
Oneat  llvea.  Wbat  he  said  upon  beating  tbe 
Swedish  Fleet  off  of  tbe  Aland  Inlands  in  1714 
Is.  namely,  tbat  nature  made  only  one  Rus- 
sia: sbe  bas  no  rivals — that  we  now  see  too. 
Hurrah  I  To  tbe  Btusatan  Nary  I  .  .  .  Now  I 
say  to  Tayweit:  Why  wasn't  I  at  Corfu,  even 
as  a  Warrant  OAoer?"  ^ 

It  should  be  recalled  for  oomparlaon  that 
at  this  same  time  tbe  £ngU^  Fleet  under 
Uw  command  of  Admiral  Nelson  was  oon- 
ductlng  a  siege  for  the  second  year  at  the 
weaker  fortress  of  La  Valletta  on  Malta  and 
was  unabla  U>  take  It. 

The  political  oonsequenoes  of  tbe  victory 
at  ttae  Russian  Navy  in  tbe  Mediterranean 
Sea  ware  very  algnlflcaot.  Napoleon  felt  tbat 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  tbe  inast  important 
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Jump-off  position  for  military  actions  against 
Egypt,  tbe  Balkans.  Constantinople,  and  the 
south  oC  Russia.  Therefore  tbe  expelling  of 
the  French  from  tbe  Tor  tan  Archipelago  rad- 
ically altered  the  situation  In  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Hius.  tbe  Navy  was  tiie  most  pow- 
erful weapon  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia, 
who  by  the  actions  of  her  Navy  drew  Italy. 
Sardinia,  arvd  even  Tunisia  Into  ber  own 
sphere  of  influence . 

Despite  the  vast  contribution  of  the  Hvis- 
sian  Navy  in  changing  the  political  situation 
In  Europe.  Western  European  and  American 
historians  even  today  with  tbe  light  hand  of 
Mafaan  continue  to  ignore  Ushakov  In  every 
way  and  refer  to  him  merely  as  a  ooiiscien- 
ttous  pupil  of  Nelson's,  supposedly  due  to 
which  he  achieved  success.  However,  a  sim- 
ple comparison  of  dates  of  the  largest  bat- 
tles conducted  under  ttae  leadership  of  these 
two  fanious  admirals  shows  that  the  main 
naval  victories  of  Usb&lcov  were  won  coneid- 
erably  before  Nelson  was  able  to  display  his 
taleiit  as  a  naval  leader.-" 

Tbe  Sourlahtog  of  tbe  naval  art  in  Russia 
lu  the  second  half  of  tbe  IBtfa  century  coin- 
cided with  tbe  furious  developcoent  of  tbe 
Russian  art  of  war  as  a  whole.  Tbank.s  to 
A.  V.  Suvorov,  the  Russian  Army  consider- 
ably Increased  its  glorious  combat  traditions. 
F.  P.  Usbakov  performed  tbe  same  servioe  for 
the  Navy. 

After  tbe  main  forces  of  Uehakov's  squad- 
ron bad  left  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  part  of 
the  ships  and  naval  Infantjy  remained  there 
iu  order  to  ensure  tbe  safety  oi.  tbe  Ionian 
Islands.  Yet  within  only  a  few  years  Russia 
again  began  t»  concentrate  naval  forces  here 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  D.  N.  Senya- 
vln to  counter  new  attempts  by  tbe  Preach 
to  carry  out  takeovers  In  tbe  Balkans  and 
also  to  protect  tbe  Ionian  Islands  as  bases 
for  tbe  Russian  Navy  la  tbe  Mediterranean. 

Naval  operations  in  this  period  were  prose- 
cuted In  a  very  complex  and  rapidly  cliang- 
iug  military  and  political  situation.  At  tbe 
end  of  1806,  Turkey,  at  the  urging  of  Napo- 
leon, declared  war  on  Russia,  which  com- 
pletely changed  the  mission  of  tbe  Russian 
Mediterranean  squadron,  whose  main  goal 
became  operations  against  Turkey  from  tbe 
south  together  wltb  tbe  allied  English  Navy. 
However,  the  true  Intentions  of  England 
boiled  down  to  not  allowing  free  passage  of 
Russian  ships  through  the  Hlack  Sea  straits, 
thus  ensuring  complete  sway  for  ber  ships  In 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  As  a  result,  Senyavln 
-was  fonxd  to  limit  the  squadron's  mission 
to  blockading  the  Dardanelles.  Nevertheless, 
In  a  battle  off  the  Dardanelles  and  In  the 
battle  at  Aphantos,  It  routed  tlie  Turkish 
Fleet. 

At  the  same  time  as  tbe  Russian  Fleet  was 
winning  brilliant  victories  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
peace  'talks  were  underway  in  Neman  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  On  as  June 
1807,  within  a  ■week  after  the  Aphantos  bat- 
tle tbe  Peace  Treaty  of  TOslt  was  signed 
wtilch  sharply  altered  the  forelgu  polity  of 
the  Tsarist  goremmeBt  which  shifted  to  an 
alliance  with  Napoleon.  Russia  recetred  a 
breathing  sp«»ee,  which  was  purchaeed  at  an 
extremely  ezpienalve  prloe:  Napoleon's  terri- 
torial selEures  in  Western  Kurope  were  recog- 
nised, Runta  'was  obliged  to  partlclpiate  in 
the  oontlnental  blockade  of  Kigland,  start- 
ing a  war  with  ber.  sbe  bad  to  accede  to 
Franoe  and  T^irkey  all  the  strategic  positions 
won  by  ber  by  that  tlnte  In  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  withdraw  all  of  her  forces,  and 
to  put  a  squadron  under  oomptate  French 
authority. 

This  sharp  turn  in  Russia's  foreign  policy 
created  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation  tor 
the  Mediterranean  squadron.  And  It  was  only 
after  almost  20  years  that  it  again  appeared 
In  tbe  Medlteiranean  on  the  pleasant  mis- 
sion of  rendering  aid  to  the  Oi<eek  people. 


In  1827  the  Russian  squadron  vinder  the 
command  of  Admiral  L.  P.  Geyden.  topether 
wltJi  the  English  and  French  squadrons,  was 
supposed  to  force  tbe  Turkish  occupation 
forces  in  Greece  to  oease  exterminating  tbe 
population  which  was  fighting  for  national 
Independence.  Joint  operations  or  the  allied 
fleets  began  with  tbe  famous  battle  of  Nava- 
rmo  (October  1827)  in  which  the  more  nu- 
merciis  Turkish  Fleet  was  completely 
crushed.  In  the  Russo-Turklsb  War  of  1828- 
1829  a  Russian  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  P.  I.  Rlkord  tightly  blockaded  ibe 
Dardanelles  and  the  Turkish  coast  from  the 
south. 

Later  tiie  Russian  Navy  did  not  conduct 
combat  operations  in  tbe  Meditejranean  Sea. 
although  i'.s  forces,  right  up  to  tbe  squadrons 
of  steam  vessels,  were  regularly  located  tiiere. 
Thus,  in  summing  up  what  bas  t>eeti  said. 
we  clearly  see  tbat  tbe  Mediterranaan  Sea. 
which  is  located  dose  to  the  southwestern 
borders  of  Russia,  beginning  with  tbe  period 
of  tbe  isaillrig  fleets,  mis  the  region  having 
a  most  Important  signlbcaiice  for  ber  de- 
fense. Russian  squadrons  conducted  comt>at 
operations  there  not  to  sciae  foreign  terri- 
tories or  enclave  peoples,  but  for  tbe  sake  of 
ensuring  tbe  sectu-ity  of  tbeir  own  country. 
This  was  a  struggle  of  forces  on  ohe  foremost 
line  of  defense  of  the  country  wben  threats 
of  aggressKxi  aroee  from  tbe  southwest. 

The  operation  of  tbe  Russian  Navy  in  tbe 
Mediterranean  Sea.  which  was  of  a.T  exceed- 
ingly aci(v«  nature,  each  tame  led  to  results 
wbich  had  a  very  significant  effect  on  tbe 
o\-eraii  course  and  outcome  of  tbe  armed  de- 
fense of  the  country  from  aggression  from 
ibe  southwest.  Thus,  in  1770-1774.  the  Navy 
rendered  most  important  aid  on  tbe  strategic 
plane,  net  only  In  the  defense  of  the  south- 
western regions  of  the  country,  but  also  by 
diwrtmg  large  enemy  forces  towaiid  itself. 
aiid  directly  aided  ttae  Russian  Army  in 
achie\-ing  remarkable  rictmiBS  on  thie 
Danube  front.  And  Lhe  tunely  movement  of 
naval  forces  to  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
tbeir  brilliant  victories  pia>-ed  a  great  rote  m 
tbe  oondusioci  of  an  exceptionally  favorable 
peace  treaty  for  Russia  in  the  war  of  I78(r  to 
1774.- 

The  combat  operations  of  Admiral  F.  F. 
Usbako\-'s  squadron  m  tbe  Mediterranean 
Sea  from  1798  to  1800  bad  tbe  goal  a<  head- 
ing off  the  imminent  aggresskm  of  Napoleon- 
ic Franoe  against  Russia  from  tbe  aoothwest. 
At  that  time  tbe  sittmtlon  was  crystaUiElBg 
in  such  a  ntacner  that  tbe  capture  by  the 
French  of  the  region  of  tlM  T«»r»*^r.  Archi- 
pelago, which  represented  a  ftrst  rate  posi- 
tion for  ttae  subsequent  deveiofunent  of  m.ili- 
tary  operations  capable  ol  having  an  eSect 
on  the  course  of  Suvcrov's  campaign  in  Italv. 
forced  Russia,  while  not  expecting  a  direct 
attack,  to  send  naval  foroes  Into  tbe  Medi- 
terranean .  The  victorious  actions  at  the 
Navy  led  to  a  radical  change  in  tbe  sttvwtlon 
not  only  In  tbs  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  also 
on  its  entlrs  coastline,  whldh  'was  oC  inesti- 
mable aid  to  Sororov^s  Army  and  aided  in 
achieving  tbe  pads  of  the  armed  struggle  of 
tbe  state. 

The  presence  of  the  Rossiaii  neet  under 
the  command  of  D.  N.  Senyavin  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  in  180*1807  also  had  as  Its 
objective  strategic  cooperation  •with  the 
Russian  Army  battling  ■with  the  troops  of 
Napoleonic  France,  wbich  -was  allied  'with 
Turkey.  And  also  in  this  case  our  Fleet 
achieved  Its  goal,  delivering  a  series  of  crush- 
ing defeats  to  tbe  Turkish  Fleet  at  sea  and 
to  the  French  troops  in  tbe  Balkans. 

As  is  seen,  historically  it  iia&  turned  out 
that  when  a  threat  arises  of  enemy  encroach- 
ment on  the  territory  of  Buaala  Irooi  tbe 
southwest,  tbe  Russian  Navy  bas  baen  ssored 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  it  has  sue- 
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cessfuUy  executed  major  strategic  mlailons 
In  defending  the  country's  borders  frooi  ag- 
gression. In  other  words,  our  Navy  has  sliown 
the  whole  world  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
Is  not  anyone's  preserve  or  a  closed  lakaj  and 
that  Russia  Is  a  Mediterranean  power.? The 
location  of  her  forces  in  these  waters  Is  fiiksed 
not  only  on  geographical  conditions  i<the 
proximity  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mec^ter- 
ranean  theater),  but  also  the  age-old  ^eed 
for  the  Russian  Navy  to  stay  there.  I 

Today,  when  the  capabilities  of  thejim- 
perlaltst  aggressors  to  attack  the  S^let 
Union  directly  from  the  MedlterraneanlSea 
have  Increased  extraordinarily,  this  ration 
has  assumed  especially  Important  sl^Ui- 
canc©  In  the  defense  of  our  Homeland.  fThe 
constant  presence  there  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet,  with  aircraft  carriers  and  mlsslle'<f;ar- 
rylng  submarines,  has  as  Its  basic  mission  a 
surprise  attack  against  the  Soviet  Union  ^nd 
the  countries  of  the  Socialist  community .ftTie 
U.S.  Navy  command  openly  states  that;!  the 
missiles  of  the  nuclear-powered  submalines 
and  the  carrier  aircraft  from  the  Medfter- 
ranean  Sea  are  aimed  at  objectives  In  [the 
USSR,  and  the  states  of  Eastern  Euiope 
and  are  In  a  constant  state  of  readlneai  to 
deliver  nuclear  strikes  against  them." 

It  Is  natural  that  in  response  to  the  direct 
threat,  the  Soviet  Union  is  forced  to  under- 
take defensive  meastures  and  Implement;  Its 
undlsputable  and  legal  right  to  have  4|ar- 
shlps  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  iare 
there  not  to  threaten  peace-loving  peoples, 
and  not  to  Implement  any  sort  of  expansion- 
ist deBire«.  which  are  alien  to  the  very  natfire 
of  our  Socialist  state,  but  In  order  to  tUp 
aggression  in  the  very  bud.  should  the  Ifci- 
perlalLsts  attempt  to  undertake  It  from  ^Is 
region. 

And  If  our  enemies  more  and  more  oflen 
look  at  the  Soviet  Navy  and  see  It  as  a  hind- 
rance to  their  adventures,  this  means  tha4  It 
Is  accomplishing  the  mission  assigned  ta;lt. 
For  several   years,   the  Western   bourg«|>l6 
press,   and   state   and   military   figures   hfve 
been   conducting   a   high-flown   propaganda 
campaign  with  regard  to  the  stay  of  So<let 
warships  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  Ma- 
jority of  the  statements,  having  the  goa£  of 
deceiving  public  opinion,  are  colored  by  fase 
aseertlona  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  senc^g 
warships  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  suppfw- 
edly  to  put  preesure  on  Individual  statesiof 
this  region,  to  conduct  "gunlK>at  dlploniaO|r." 
to  threaten  the  southern  flank  of  NATO,  #c. 
They  writ©  and  say  that  the  "political  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Russians  in  this  strategically  \ta- 
portant  sea   Is  directly  proportional   to  #ie 
numerical  strength  of  their  Fleet'  ""  Admiral 
C.    Duncan,   an   American   who   Is   Supre^ie 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  NATO  Forces  Jn 
the  Atlantic,  recently  asserted  that  the  maet 
dramatic   challenge   that   NATO   is   runnl|ig 
up  against  Is  the  fact  that  the  Russians  hirve 
put  to  8ea.>"  Such  statements  are  an  atteiai>t 
to   ascribe   to   the  Soviet   Union   intentlaiis 
which  are  completely  alien  to  it.  Our  Inf^- 
ence  In  this  region    (as  well  as  throughoiat 
the  world)  is  growing,  primarily  owing  to  tie 
policy   of   peace   and    friendship   being   cc^- 
ducted  by  the  Soviet  state. 

Undoubtedly  the  strengthening  of  tie 
prestige  of  the  USSR,  in  the  opinion  pi 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  is  also  being  fos- 
tered by  the  comparison  by  them  of  t§e 
policy  of  our  state  with  U  S.  policy.  The  ma»t 
important  Instrument  of  American  policy  In 
the  Mediterranean  Is  the  Sixth  Fleet,  whlih 
has  repeatedly  Interfered  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Mediterranean  states  and  his 
supported  aggressors  In  their  actions  agali^t 
freedom-loving  peoples.  Such  actions  chara^- 
lerlze  U.  8.  policy  as  a  clearly  expanslonaiy, 
antidemocratic,  and  policeman  policy. 
In  contrast  to  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  Sovlft 
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Navy  has  not  once  Interfered  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Mediterranean  states  and  has 
not  committed  any  sort  of  aggression  against 
them.  The  presence  of  our  warshlpe  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  constantly  prevents  the 
disturbance  of  the  peaceful  atmo^here  In 
this  region  and  plays  a  deterrent  role.  As 
early  as  1968  a  TASS  statement  pointed  out: 
"The  Soviet  Union  as  a  Black  Sea  power, 
and.  consequently,  a  Mediterranean  power. 
Is  exercising  its  Indisputable  right  to  have 
a  presence  In  this  region.  Soviet  naval  ships 
are  In  the  Mediterranean  not  to  create  a 
threat  to  any  people  or  state.  Their  mission 
is  to  promote  the  cause  of  stability  and  peace 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  region." 

At  the  24th  CPSU  Congress,  L  I.  Brezhnev 
said:  .  .  Attempts  to  ascribe  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Intentions  that  are  alien  to  It  do  not 
deceive  the  people.  With  full  responsibility 
we  declare:  we  have  no  territorial  pretensions 
whatsoever,  we  threaten  no  one  and  we  In- 
tend to  attack  no  one;  we  stand  for  free  and 
Independent  development  of  all  peoples.  .  .  . 
In  contrast  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  im- 
perialism, the  Soviet  Union  presents  a  policy 
of  active  defense  of  peace  and  the  strength- 
ening of  International  secuilty. 

COMMENT  ART 

(By  Rear  Adm.  E.  M.  Eller,  U.S.  Navy,  retired) 
A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  In  1925, 
Admiral  Eller  served  In  the  Pacific  during 
most  of  World  Ww  n  and.  In  1946,  assumed 
the  duties  of  Director  of  Public  Information, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  DC.  After 
graduating  from  the  National  War  College 
and  serving  on  the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stafr,  he  commanded  the  Middle 
East  Force,  1950-1951.  After  his  retirement  In 
1954,  Admiral  Eller  became  Director  of  Engi- 
neering at  Bucknell  University,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1956  when  recalled  to 
active  duty  as  Director  of  Naval  History  Dlvl- 
Flon,  Navy  Department.  Since  his  retirement 
In  1970  he  has  been  spending  his  time  writ- 
ing, including  his  recent  book  The  Soviet  Sea 
Challenge.  Admiral  Eller  Is  a  three-time  win- 
ner of  the  Naval  Institute's  Prize  Essay  Con- 
test. He  has  received  honorable  mention  In 
the  Contest  on  three  other  occasions  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Proceed- 
ings. 

Admiral  Oorakov  well  understands  the 
magic  advantages  which  contit3l  of  the  sea 
bring  a  nation.  Writing  with  clarity  of  per- 
ception and  skill  In  slanted  argument,  he 
drives  home  the  correct  conclusion  that  the 
U.8.SJI.  needs  great  power  afloat  to  force 
the  wra-Id  Into  Communism.  Without  this 
force,  she  cannot  Insure  successful  insurgen- 
cies. Neither  can  she  expand  and  dominate 
the  world. 

He  sings  the  propaganda  song  of  friendship 
and  support  of  "peace-loving  people."  Yet 
throughout,  his  historical  examples  demon- 
strate to  the  Party  that  a  strong  Navy  has 
helped  bring  vast  territorial  gains — and  today 
opens  to  the  world  as  "the  most  powerful 
weapon  of  Russia's  foreign   policy." 

The  shrewd  leader  of  the  Red  Navy  not 
only  perceives  the  Importance  of  seapower 
himself,  but  obviously  has  so  convinced  the 
leaders  who  count  In  the  Politburo.  Pro- 
nouncements like  this  group  of  slgnlflcant 
articles  are  not  made  lightly  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  speak  the  party  line,  so  we  should  listen 
carefully.  With  Oorshkov  showing  the  way, 
the  Kremim  has  concentrated  Immense  re- 
sources into  the  elemenu  of  maritime 
strength  The  results  are  frightening.  Almost 
overnight  the  Soviets  have  rushed  ahead  to 
pass  the  United  States  and  to  become  Num- 
ber One  on  the  oceans.  These  articles  help 
show  why. 

Am  a  professional  naval  officer.  Admiral 
Oorshkov  says  strikingly  little  about  tactics, 
training,  naval  weapons,  leadership,  and 
other    essentials    of    the    naval    art.    Clearly 


writing  to  Inform,  and  to  convince  doubters, 
he  concentrates  on  the  military  and  political 
benefits  to  the  country  of  a  strong  Navv. 
Uke  the  others,  this  second  article  has  a 
facade  of  party  ime  Ideology.  Yet  the  points 
Oorshkov  drives  home  show  understanding; 
of  the  historical  Importance  of  seapower. 
astute  thmking,  and  clever  presentation  to 
gain  accepUnce  from  the  land*-mmded 
hierarchy: 

He  blocks  opposition  to  naval  power  by 
accurately  showing  that  'The  Motherland'- 
could  not  "join  the  ranks  of  great  powers'' 
without  a  strong  Navy.  Russia's  past  setbacks 
and  failure  to  wm  territorial  gains  In  war,  he 
says,  came  usually  because  she  lacked  the 
necessary  fleet.  Many  examples  drive  home 
the  point  and  the  effect  upon  the  "historical 
path  of  the  state." 

Russia  suffered  in  the  past  because  Tsarist 
leaders  swallowed  hostile  foreign  propaganda 
{led  by  Britain  and  now  the  United  States) 
that  she  is  not  a  maritime  country  and 
therefore  does  not  need  the  sea.  Thus,  if  any 
Soviet  leaders  today  oppose  the  aggressive 
build-up  in  all  facets  of  seapower.  they  be- 
come suspect  dupes  of  foreign  antlcom- 
muntst  propagandists. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  the  longest  maritime 
frontier  in  the  world,  almost  twice  that  o] 
the  United  States,  and.  15  times  that  of 
France.  Thus,  considering  sea  borders  (he 
does  not  note  that  most  of  the  U.S.SJl.'s 
are  Icebound  most  of  the  time),  the  Soviet 
UtUon  has  first  need  for  seapower. 

Russians  are  inherently  sea  going  people 
Tlierefore  Peter  I  merely  achieved  a  rebirth 
by  creating  "one  of  the  strongest  fleets  In 
the  world."  The  surge  to  first  place  today 
continues  the  trend  and  can  produce  the 
same  large  benefits. 

In  the  homeland,  the  Army  sorely  needs  a 
strong  Navy  "cooperating  jointly  with  ground 
forces  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  war."  When 
Peter  I  did  not  have  a  powerful  fleet,  he 
faUed.  'When  he  did,  he  won  his  objectives. 
"The  land  army,"  Peter  said,  "has  one  arm. 
but  the  Government  that  possesses  an  armv 
and  a  fleet,  la  a  body  with  two  arms."  When 
Russian  monarchs  after  Peter  faUed  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  fleet,  Russia  either  lost 
battles  or  faUed  to  gain  desired  territory 
especially  In  the  Black  See-Mediterranean 
area — or  between  wars  did  not  atttaln  her 
diplomatic  objectives.  Thus  seapower  is  a 
main  Instrument  of  national  policy. 

The  Army  needs  a  fleet  also  for  distant  op- 
erations. In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Russia 
was  not  endangered  by  threat  of  attack  from 
the  Mediterranean.  However,  the  conquests 
of  Russia's  Mediterranean  fleet  greatly  fur- 
thered operations  of  the  Army  in  Austria  and 
Italy.  Admiral  Oorshkov  calls  this  "strategic 
cooperation  with  the  Army." 

A  Navy  can  ensure  security  of  sea  fron- 
tiers. The  U.S.S.R.  wants  superiority  for  this 
purpose  and  not  for  the  "imperialistic  de- 
signs-  of  the  capitalistic  nations.  Yet  this 
frayed  mask  cant  hide  the  evidence:  Peter 
the  Great  had  to  have  a  fleet  to  hope  to  ex- 
pand to  the  Azov  and  Black  Seas.  He  needed 
It  to  gain  the  Baltic.  He  and  successors 
needed  it  to  reach  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Taking  customary  communist  liberty  with 
facts,  Admiral  Oorshkov  gives  the  Impression 
that  the  UJS.S.R.'s  present  European  fron- 
tiers constitute,  in  considerable  part,  the 
bounds  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  Aggrandize- 
ment since  against  Moslems,  Persians,  and 
others  In  the  south,  the  Baltic  SUtes  and 
Central  Europe  In  the  west,  the  Tartars. 
Mongols  and  Chinese  In  the  east — all  have 
been  merely  protective  measures  In  expan- 
sion that  has  not  ceased. 

The  Motherland  is  a  Mediterranean  Power, 
and  requires  free  access  to  it.  The  fleet  now 
there  "Ls  ba.sed  not  only  on  geographical  con- 
ditions  (the  proximity  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
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the  Mediterranean  theater)  but  also  the  age- 
old  need  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  stay  there." 

When  the  Navy  has  superior  strength  {as 
ogamst  Siceden  in  the  Baltic  and  Turkey 
in  the  Black  Sea)  then  it  can  carry  the 
nar  overseas  to  the  enemy.  Invasion  and 
territorial  gains  can  follow.  Illustrations  of 
successes  must  whet  Politburo  appetites  for 
distant  shores. 

Indeed,  territorial  expansion  is  a  major 
theme  of  this  article:  expansion  to  the  west 
to  win  the  Baltic  coast;  expansion  "toward 
the  east  for  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean"; 
and  with  special  emphasis,  expansion  to  the 
south,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  Rus- 
sian history,  and  where  opportunity  of  criti- 
cal import  still  awaits  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Singularly,  in  recounting  territorial  gains. 
Admiral  Oorshkov  carefully  refrains  from 
■  citing  the  large  conquests  from  Persia  around 
the  Caspian.  He  does  not  mention  the  ac- 
quisitions west  of  the  sea  grasping  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Middle  East  (once  again, 
as  for  most  history,  critical  for  control  of 
civilization),  where  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made 
significant  gains  in  recent  years.  Neither 
doej  he  mention  the  conquests  to  the  east 
of  the  Caspian — nor  the  long  yearning  for 
India  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  close  to 
fruition. 

Takeover  of  the  Crimea  In  one  of  the 
Turkish  wars  illustrates  a  maneuver  not  for- 
gotten m  Moscow.  The  Army  with  the  Navy 
"forced  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  peace,  ac- 
cording to  which  Russia  received  land  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper,  and  finally 
established  herself  on  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and  an  outlet  from  it  to  the  Black  Sea." 
He  adds  that  "The  Crimea  was  recognized 
as  being  an  Independent  state  by  Tiu-key 
and   subsequently  Joined  Russia." 

Actually,  of  course,  Catherine  set  up  a 
puppet  government.  Just  as  Stalin  did  after 
World  War  II  In  bordering  states,  employ- 
ing ambitious  nationals  of  these  countries. 

The  Mediterranean  stands  out  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  for  southwest  expansion  (or  seml- 
ultlmate.  for  beyond  11©  the  Suez  Canal. 
Egypt,  and  all  the  vast  seething  continent 
of  Africa  to  communize).  The  operations  of 
a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  iveos  and  1770s  against 
Turkey  evoke  another  statement  of  import. 
These,  the  Admiral  writes,  are  "an  out- 
standing example  of  autonomous  operations 
by  a  large  naval  formation  completely  cut 
off  from  Its  home  ports,  which  increased  the 
International  prestige  of  Russia  and  evoked 
warm  sympathy  toward  Russia  by  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Mediterranean."  And  he  adds 
of  operations  a  few  years  later,  "the  Navy 
was  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Russia,  who  by  the  actions  of  her 
Navy,  drew  Italy.  Sardinia,  and  even  Tunisia 
Into  her  own  sphere  of  mfluence" — an  18th 
century  preview  of  today. 

The  Soviet  Union's  predominant  Influence 
throughout  the  latest  Arab-Israeli  war,  and 
the  grave  energy  threat  it  raised  for  the 
Free  World,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
Admiral  Gorshkov's  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  the  Navy  In  International  crises  beyond 
her  shores.  It  surely  added  to  his  stature 
and  Influence  in  the  Politburo.  Thus  the 
Kremlin's  Intense  drive  to  control  the  seas, 
and  therefore  civilization,  will  not  slacken. 

In  condemning  the  U.S.  employment  of  the 
6th  Fleet  "as  a  clearly  expansionary,  anti- 
democratic, and  policeman  policy,"  Admiral 
Oorshkov  reveals  why  the  Russian  Navy  has 
returned  to  the  Sea  of  History  In  force.  He 
remembers  how  the  Kremlin  retreated  in 
Azerbaijan,  how  it  relaxed  threats  against 
Turkey,  and  how  It  failed  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments In  Greece,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan, 
to  be  replaced  by  Communist  regimes. 

Havmg    shown    how    the    Russian    Navy 


through  history  has  furthered  conquests,  the 
Soviet  CNO  concludes  with  a  soothing  note 
His  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  avers,  has 
only  the  mission  "to  promote  the  cause  of 
stability  and  peace  .  .  . 

"We  have  no  territorial  pretensions  wliat- 
soever,  we  threaten  no  one  and  Intend  to 
attack  no  one  ' 

In  this  connection,  and  as  anchor  to  our 
comment,  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote  F  T. 
Jane's  words  of  three  quarters  of  a  century 
aeo;  "Every  Russian  feels  himself  a  member 
of  the  empire  that  will  be  the  world  empire 
of  the  future.  And  that  empire  will  tie  a 
great  sea-empire  ...  At  some  future  date 
tliat  great  struggle  .  .  .  this  new  Punic 
War  .  .  .  is  .  .  likely  to  be  absolutely  de- 
cisive." Since  he  quotes  from  another  pas- 
sage of  the  book  where  these  words  appear. 
Admiral  Gorshkov  must  have  read  these 
words,  believed  them,  and  preached  them 
m  the  Kremlin.  He  is  obviously  preparing  ins 
Navy  for  "that  great  struggle." 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  inclucie 
an  article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  March  27. 1974, 
entitled  "Soviets  Build  Up — And  We  Let 
Down." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

Soviets  Bvild  Up — And  We  Let  Down 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  I 

£fn  James  L  Buckley  of  New  York  leap  d 
onto  the  r.atlr.nal  stage  last  week  with  his 
plea  for  the  President's  rrsignation.  but  the 
tenaior  had  e.^rned  atteiition  earlier  tliis 
:nc:-th  on  ,\  differe-U  matter,  national  de- 
fense Buckley  has  sounded  alarm  bells  that 
Oiir  coiintrv  will  ignore  at  its  peril 

Writing  in  the  March  15  is-^ue  of  National 
Fleview.  the  senator  has  pulled  together  data 
from  a  dozen  intelligence  sources  He  lets  the 
figures  speak  fr,r  themselves,  and  the  figures 
spe.ak  e:oq;iently:  In  every  significant  area 
of  defcTisP,  the  United  Stales  now  lags  behir.c! 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  requested  defense  budget  fcr  fiscal  '75. 
amounting  to  S85.8  billion,  represents  the 
largest  dollar  amount  ever  proposed  The 
sum  already  has  attracted  criticism  for  Its 
"extravagance,"  but  Buckley  argues  convinc- 
ingly that  the  request  is  not  extravagant  ai 
all.  Compared  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  l.s 
spending,  the  S85  8  billion  is  dangerously  low. 

Defense  spending  often  is  analyzed  in  terms 
of  strategic  forces  and  conventional  weajxins. 
Americans  can  find  no  comfort  in  either 
sector. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
dominated  the  entire  world  in  terms  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  when  our  deterrent  strategy 
was  based  upon  the  "nuclear  umbrella."  The 
winds  of  change  have  blown  that  concept  in- 
side out.  "The  American  nuclear  umbrella." 
says  Buckley,  "is  no  longer  credible — either 
to  us  or  to  our  allies;  or.  more  importantly, 
to  our  jxiiential  adversaries." 

Over  the  past  five  years,  expenditures  for 
strategic  forces  have  declined  from  one-third 
of  the  defense  budget  to  less  than  one-tenih. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  also  were  reducing  its 
strategic  capability,  our  own  changing  em- 
pha-sis  might  cause  no  :.larm.  Buckley  ob- 
serves that  the  Russians  have  relaxed  noth- 
ing. The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  five  new 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  and  two  new  mis- 
sile-launching submarines  within  one  year. 

Tlie  picture  is  as  bleak  in  terms  of  conven- 
tional weapons.  On  paper,  the  United  States 
retains  an  advantage  In  heavy  bombers  and 
major  naval  vessels,  but  the  advantage  Is 
only  on  paper.  Both  the  bombers  and  the 
ships  are  aging.  By  contrast,  half  the  Soviet 
fleet  has  been  launched  since  1964.  Its  air 
force  has  been  modernized  and  expanded 
The  introduction  of  two  highly  advanced 
MIG  fighters  "proves  they  are  still  willing 
to  spend  large  sums  for  high  quality  gener- 
al purpose  forces." 

"While  our  disinvestment  has  accelerated 
since  19G8.  "  Buckley  writes,  "the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  increased  its  armed  forces  from  3.3 
million  in  1964  to  3.42  million  in  1973.  While 
our  grotmd  forces  have  declined,  the  Soviets 
have  maintained  75  divisions  at  full  strength 
throughout  the  period.  Moreover,  they  have 
Increased  the  total  number  of  organized  di- 
visions that  could  be  mobilized  with  reserves 
from  140  to  162  (105  motorized  rifle  divisions. 
50  tank,  and  7  airborne)  These  troops  are 
being  reequipped  with  modern  tanks,  artil- 
lery, and  antitank  weapons." 

These  disturbing  figures,  again,  might  net 
cause  great  concern  if  the  United  States 
were  engaged  in  bold  programs  of  research 
and  development.  Here,  too,  the  comparison 
li  cii.sinayiiig.  Since   1968  our  own  RAD  has 
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>>«eu  cut  by  21  percent  while  Soviet 
■  has  been  sustained  at  a  level  of  50  peraint 
higher  than  ours."  Most  of  our  research 
necessiirlly  has  to  be  concentrated  on  "Hife 
bets.'  The  Soviets,  with  twice  as  many  prioj- 
cct.s  In  motion,  are  much  n.ore  likely  to  ccfne 
rp  with  far-out  we.^pons  tl-.at  could  make  the 
imbalance  of  power  drastically  worse.        ; 

Buckley  is  not  a  pesslmLst.  a  defeati.^tj  or 
a  prophet  of  dofim  It  is  not  too  late  for  ^ha 
United  States  to  regain  a  qualitative  pa^l'v 
in  this  vital  competition  But  he  asks  fhe 
cauntry  to  understand  what  Ls  happei^in,' 
as  the  Soviets  build  up — a:id  we  let  dowsj. 


SOVIET   SPORTS   PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Hie 
Commerce  Committee  recently  repoi^d 
S.  1018,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Olympic  Games  to  revijew 
the  question  of  U.S.  participation  in  tie 
Olympic  games.  The  Senate  should  pc 
taking  up  this  bill  in  the  near  future.] 

In  connection  with  our  study  of  tils 
bill  and  interaational  sports  in  geneiiil. 
we  should  consider  the  approach  of  tJie 
Soviet  Union  toward  sports.  The  Soviets 
are  our  main  competitors  in  intenaJB- 
tional  sport,  and  yet  we  know  precicjus 
little  about  their  sports  program.  It  ^-     unues  to  set  the  policy 


FLmSM     PREVALENT 

.^n  Incident  that  occurred  at  the  1970 
Soviet  yachting  championships  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  Armed  Forces  yachting 
irain  is  a  very  potent  organization,  materially 
ijlcsspd  and  biireaucratically  .sheltered.  A 
.•■pirlt  of  elitism  prevalent  on  this  team  wa.s 
<  xtubitcd  in  particularly  cra.ss  form  by  Kon- 
;t:intln  Aleksanclrov,  many  times  USSR. 
I  h.iinplon  in  the  5  5-meter  Class  and  a  mem- 
'.icr  of  the  1368  Soviet  Olympic  Yachtlnp 
tc".m 

Ih;  crusty.  50-yMr-old  Aleksandrov  evoked 
V  hat  one  sports  writer  called  "Justmable 
nii'^l'.'rnatlon"  amonp  the  contestants  at 
Ri.tta  during  the  flr-t  week  of  September. 
Alfksandrov,  as  coach  of  the  Armed  Forces 
yachting  team,  was  In  command  of  the  cut- 
tf-r  servicing  the  team.  He  discovered  two 
Finn  dinghies,  belonging  to  the  rival  "La- 
bor" sport  society,  which  were  being  towed 
He  ordered  them  to  be  cut  loose  Immediately. 
These  Finns  would  have  to  fend  for  them- 
.selves  In  the  dead  calm  In  the  Bay  of  Riga, 
Aleksandrov  Insisted  brusquely. 

Atop  the  yachting  hlerachy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ls  Igor  N  Kllmchln.skll.  His  division  directs 
the  {>perations  of  yachting  organizations  in 
the  U.S.S  R..  with  administrative  support 
from  the  AU-Unlon  Sailing  Federation.  How- 
ever, It  Is  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
nuiiiLst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  cou- 


hooves  us  to  become  more  aware  of  wtjat 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  doing  in  this  area.    1 

Toward  this  end,  I  a^k  unanimajus 
consent  that  seven  articles  which  sh- 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times  over  $e 
last  2  years  be  printed  in  the  RecoIid 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  These  arti- 
cles were  authored  by  Dr.  John  V/aafi- 
bum,  a  long-time  student  of  Sovfet 
affairs  in  general  and  Soviet  sports  in 
particular. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  find,  as  I  cfld, 
that  these  articles  throw  light  on  a  sja- 
ject  we  need  to  know  more  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco|d, 
as  follows:  i 

(From  the  New  Yc.rk  Times.  Sept.  3,  19^1 
A  Russian   Paradox:    Yachtsmen  or  PRoit- 

TARIAT      STKONGHOLO      MaKC      WAVES      In'    A 

"Rich  Man's  Sport" 

(By   John   Nelson   Washburn)  \ 

Yachting  Is  surely  the  most  paradoxlcaiiof 
all  the  sports  on  the  1972  Olympic  progrim 
caught  up  In  Soviet-American  rivalry.  -It, 
Is  always  referred  to  as  a  rich  man's  sport. 
Yet  the  major  stronghold  of  the  world  proje- 
tarlat  has  developed  a  team  of  yachtsnsjen 
capable  of  threatening  Weitern  supremacy 
at  Kiel. 

How  could  that  happen? 

Primarily,  because  money  l.s  no  problfm 
of  Individual  Soviet  yacht  racers  of  Olympic 
caliber  produced  over  nearly  two  decailes 
imder  the  centrally  organized,  governmeiit- 
funded  system  of  Soviet -sports. 

The  great  majority  of  the  U  S.S  R.'s  tfep 
yachtsmen  belong  to  the  Armed  Forges 
yachting  team.  Five  of  the  six  1972  U.S.S,il. 
yachtaig  champions  qualifying  for  berths  ^n 
the  Olympic  yachting  team  belong  to  It.  \ 

They  are  Roland  Berdash  in  the  PU^n 
Dinghy  Class;  Vladimir  Leont'ev  In  the  Ply^g 
Dutchman  Class;  BorLs  Budnlkov  In  IJie 
Star  Class;  Valentin  Mankln  In  the  Temp^t 
Class,  and  Tlmlr  Plnegrln  In  the  Solttig 
Clas.s  The  1972  Soviet  national  champion 
ui  the  sU  approved  Olympic  yachting  clasfl^s 
for  1972  who  Is  not  one  of  Its  members  bfet 


A  1948  landmark  decree  provided  that 
le.idlng  Soviet  athletes  must  perfect  their 
technique  to  the  point  where  they  could 
win  world  preeminence  In  their  sport.  Sup- 
porting the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee In  Its  campaign  for  world  stature 
oii  the  part  of  Soviet  athletes.  Including 
yachtsmen.  Is  the  Soviet  press.  On  Sept.  2, 
1970  In  the  newspaper  SovetskU  Sport, 
yachtsmen  of  the  U.S.S.R.  engaged  In  Inter- 
national competition  were  criticized  for  eus- 
criblng  their  unsatisfactory  final  standings 
to  "bad  luck."  Greater  expertise  on  their  part 
was  called  for  In  the  years  to  come. 

Judging  by  accounts  In  the  Soviet  press, 
comprehensive  plans  for  creating  a  nucleus  °^^^^  *'^**  played  at  the  world  championships 
of  expert  yacht  racers  of  Olympic  caliber  ''^  Prague  In  AprU  were  members  of  the 
capable   of   making   a   good   showing   at   the     C.S.C.A.  team:  Tsygankov,  RaguUn.  Kuz'kln 


feat  of  winning  six  of  the  seven  races  In  the 
Bay  of  Riga;  Sovetskaya  Latva  congratu- 
lated Plnegin  on  winning  five  of  seven. 

With  all  due  respect  of  Kllmehlnskil.  the 
ranking  bureaucrat  for  Soviet  yachting,  and 
to  Plnegin.  the  45-year-old  Muscovite  who 
was  U.S.S.R.  Star  champion  for  more  than  a 
tlczcn  years  before  becoming  U.S  S.R.  Soluit; 
champion,  the  3i-ycar-old  Valentin  Mankm 
is  undoubtedly  Soviet  yachting's  most  credi- 
ble spokesman  and  moi.t  talented  reproiei.t- 
ative  at  the  Olympics. 

I  From  the  New  YorK  limes,  Sept.  17,  1972 1 
SnviFr  Hockey  Gets  Start  in  Kindercmitf  n 
(  By  John  Nelson  Washburn ) 
(On  AprU  23  In  the  Sport  Palace  of  the 
Central  Sport  Club  of  the  Army  (No.  3!>, 
Leningrad  Prospect),  starting  at  1330  hotir;. 
recruitment  will  be  conducted  for  the  Cen- 
tral Sp>ort  Club  of  the  Army's  Hockey  School 
for  Children  and  Youth.  Boys  born  In  th.e 
years  1962-1966  will  be  received  (and  shoxild 
bring  with  them  their  skate-,  sticks  and  birth 
certificate).  A.  Tarasov,  A.  Flrsov  and  V 
Brezhnev  are  conducting  the  recruitment  i 

The  Soviet  goalie.  Vladislav  Tret'yak. 
proved  to  be  a  very  fine  hockey  player  during 
the  Team  Canada — USSR  all-star  hockey 
games  In  Canada  earlier  this  month.  Pravda. 
the  Communist  Parly  newspaper  modestly 
termed  his  performances  "good;"  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  press  rated  them  "sen- 
satlon.'d."  -  ■ 

Tret'yek,  20  years  of  age,  has  a  secret:  He 
has  .some  goalie  proteges  who  are  even  young- 
er, much  younger.  Their  Identities  must  be 
concealed  for  the  time  being,  but  they  can  be 
found  at  the  Children  and  'Youth's  Sport 
School  for  Hockey  operated  by  the  Central 
Sport  Club  of  the  Army  near  the  heart  of 
^ioscow  at  30  Leningrad  Prospect,  where  that 
boulevard  meets  Chapaev  Lane. 

For  17  of  the  26  years  since  hockey  was  In- 
troduced to  the  U.SS-R.  on  an  official  basis, 
the  country's  best  hockey  team  has  been  the 
C.S.C.A.  team.  Five  of  the  six  Soviet  defense- 


1972   Olympics   were   made   well    In  advance 
and  carefully  carried  out. 

One  of  the  first  noteworthy  steps  taken 
to  enchance  the  results  of  Soviet  racers  lu 
1972     Olympic     competition     Involved     the 


Gusev  and  Lutchenko.  They  also  play  for  the 
Soviet  team  In  the  first  four  games  against 
Team  Canada. 

Tlie   Russians  consider   the   youth  school, 
necessary  according  to  Anatolli  Tasasov.  di- 


schedullng  of  pre-Olymplc   yachting  events     rector  of  the  school,  because  the  discovery  of 

in  the  UJSSJl.  " ......     .      . 

The  yachting  center  at  Riga  was  singled 
out  to  be  the  site  of  major  Soviet  national 
and  international  yachting  competition  for 
1970-1972  because,  as  a  writer  noted:  "The 
point  is  that  for  a  majority  of  factors — 
winds,  currents,  weather  conditions,  etc. — 
conditions  here  are  very  similar  to  those  In 
the  Bay  of  Kiel. 


an  excellent  player  cannot  be  trusted  to  luck. 

"Today  one  must  speak  of  scientific  search 
for  talented  athletes  and  the  art  of  the  edu- 
cator to  spot  a  future  athlete,"  he  says. 

For  the  last  two  years.  Tarasov  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  school.  Assisting  him  was  An- 
atolli Flrsov,  the  31-year-old  Army  man  who 
for  many  years  has  sparked  U.S.S.R.  Olym- 


In  connection  with  the  emphasis  placed  P'*^-  world,  European  and  national  champion 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  yacht  racing  conditions 
present  In  the  Bay  of  Riga,  two  important 
tactical  moves  were  made  to  Improve  the 
image  of  Soviet  yachting  prowess  at  the  1972 
Olympics.  Valentin  Mankln,  the  1968  Olym- 
pic Finn  champion,  would  represent  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  the  new  two-man  Olympic  Tem- 
pest yachting  class.  A  veteran  racer  Tlmlr 
Plnegin,  the  1960  Olympic  Star  champion, 
would  be  the  U.S.S.R.  entry  In  the  new  tliree- 
man  Olympic  Soling  yachting  class. 

To  accommodate  Mankln  and  Plnegin, 
there  was  competitive  sailing  in  both  Tem- 
pest and  Soling  classes  at  the  1970  U.S.S.R. 
yachting  championships,  although  this  was 
In  the  nature  of  "Exhibition  Races"  featur- 
ing the  two  Olympic  champions. 

However,  by  the  last  week   in  July  1972, 


teams.  He  led  the  CjS.C.A.  team  to  its  17th 
national  championship  last  spring. 

Aiding  Tarasov  and  Flrsov  was  an  Honorcl 
Master  of  Sport,  Vladimir  Brezhnev,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Communist  party  chief,  Leonid 
Brezhner.  For  the  1971  entrance  examina- 
tion, this  regular  trio  of  examiners  was  Joined 
by  two  C  S.C.A.  team  stars,  Clndlmtr  Vlkulcv 
and  Aleksander  Ragulln. 

Vlkulov.  a  26-year-old  forward,  and  Ragu- 
lln, a  31-year-old  defenseman,  were  once 
pupils  at  the  school  and  now  serve  there  as 
Instructors.  But  the  most  spectacular  school 
alumnus  Is  the  goalie,  Tret'yak. 

He  was  so  good  as  a  pupil  In  1968.  when  he 
was  16,  that  he  made  the  C.S.C.A.  team.  But 
If  Walter  L.  Bush,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
North  Stars,  does  succeed  with  his  plan  to 
recruit  Valerlli  Kharlamov  under  a  $1  mllUon 


when    th»    Soviet   yachting    championships 

a   member   of   the   "Labor"   sport   society  |s      were  held,  both  men  were  brilliant  performers      contract,  then  that  star  forward  may  become 
Boris  Khabarov,  In  the  Dragon  Class.  in  their  new  classes;  Pravda  hailed  Mankln's      the  most  famous  alumnus. 
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CO   AFTER    THEIM    TOCNQ 

Judging  by  the  text  of  a  12-llne  announce- 
ment printed  In  SovetskU  Sport  on  April  22. 
1971,  to  qualify  them  for  recruitment  Into 
the  school  a  boy  had  to  have  been  born  In 
the  years  1959  to  1964.  But  an  announcement 
last  April  In  that  newspaper  reflected  a  pol- 
icy decision  to  attract  even  younger  hockey 
prospects,  those  born  in  the  years  1962  to 
1966.  Hopefuls  in  that  age  bracket  were 
asked  to  prove  their  ages  with  birth  certifi- 
cates. 

Whether  prospects  enter  the  school  one 
year  early  or  on  the  current  schedule,  the 
end  result  bodes  111  for  Soviet  hockey  op- 
ponents the  world  over  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  February.  1970,  Arkadll  Chernyshev 
senior  coach  of  the  Soviet  all-state  team,  de- 
clared: "Never  before  have  we  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  forming  an  all-star  hockey  team, 
for  this  season  we  have  so  many  new  players 
worthy  of  a  place  on  It." 

Chernyshev's  pleasant  predicament  will 
grow  if  the  cycle  of  pupil-teacher  develop- 
ment exemplified  by  Tret'yak  continues  to  be 
effectively  managed  at  the  school.  Moreover 
the  Soviet  Union  may  already  have  svic- 
ceeded  In  laying  the  foundation  for  making 
Moscow  the  future  hockey  capital  of  the 
world. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5,  1972] 

The  84-Pound  Soviet  "Soldier" 

(By  John  Nelson  Washburn) 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  United  States  amassed 
128  points  at  the  summer  games  in  Stock- 
holm. The  Tsarist  Russian  Olympic  team 
scored  a  mere  5. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  explosive  rise 
of  Soviet  athletes  cannot  help  but  shape 
the  attitudes  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  when  it  convenes  tomorrow  to 
select  a  new  president.  There  are  strong 
feelings  that  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  movement  be  a  man  committed  to 
genuine  awareness  of  the  Soviet  approach  to 
Olympic  competition. 

Soviet  adherence  to  Olympic  principles  at 
future  games  will  naturally  be  Influenced 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
remains  aware  of — and  disinterested  in — the 
military  legerdemain  or  other  questionable 
practices  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Olympians. 

A  case  in  point:  Olga  Korbut,  tiny  gym- 
nast from  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  undisputed  darling  of  all  specta- 
tors at  the  Munich  Olympics  as  well  as  the 
clear  favorite  of  television  viewers  through- 
out the  world. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  her  many  Amer- 
ican admirers,  this  talented  girl  from  the  city 
of  Grodno  on  the  Niemen  River  represents 
the  Soviet  Army.  Olga  Korbut  has  been  so 
described  by  Sovletskll  Sport  of  Aug.  22  In 
its  five-line  summary  devoted  to  her  as  one 
of  seven  female  members  of  the  1972  U.S.S.R. 
Olympic  gymnastic  team : 

"Korbut  Olga — master  of  sport  of  Interna- 
tional class,  year  of  birth  1955;  Soviet  Army 
(Orodno);   champion  of  the  U.S.S.R." 

Any  doubt  as  to  Olga's  military  status  was 
dispelled  on  Sept.  13  by  Krasnaya  Zvezda. 
central  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  listed  Olga  Korbut  among 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  representatives  who  won 
gold  medals  at  the  Oljrmplcs. 

Known  at  home  by  her  Byelorussian  name 
"Volga,"  and  to  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  girl  who  is  "straight  and  slender  as 
a  birch  tree,"  she  is  invariably  called  "Olga" 
by  sports  writers  of  the  U.SB.R.,  who  use 
the  diminutive  form  of  her  name  to  match 
her  84-pound,  69-lnch  frame. 

During  pre-Olymplc  competition  as  a  16- 
year-old,  Olga-  won  ovations  from  sympa- 
thetic Soviet  crowds  for  her  graceful  acro- 


batics while  placing  third  in  the  all-around 
individual  in  the  U.S.S.R.  national  gymnas- 
tic championships  at  Kiev  and  winning  that 
event  in  a  major  international  meet  at  Riga. 

LIKES    MUNICH    FANS 

At  Munich  at  17,  she  earned  three  gold 
medals  and  one  silver  with  her  brilliant 
performances,  especially  on  the  balance  beam 
and  uneven  parallel  bars.  She  later  confided 
to  a  Soviet  sports  writer  that  the  attitude  of 
Munich  spectators  toward  her  and  the  other 
Soviet  female  gymnasts  pleased  them,  and 
they  got  the  impression  that  their  perform- 
ances were  being  rated  not  by  the  Judges  but 
by  the  spectators. 

Not  surprisingly.  Miss  Korbut  was  hailed 
by  the  predominantly  West  German  crowd  at 
Munich  and  by  television  viewers  in  mist 
nations  of  the  world.  However,  back  home  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
sports  fans  cheer  Olga  as  a  fine  young  ath- 
lete defending  the  colors  of  the  Soviet  Army. 

To  place  Miss  Korbut's  Soviet  Army  status 
in  proper  perspective,  a  brief  explanation  is 
necessary.  For  years  there  have  t>een  many 
special  Children's  and  Youth's  Sport  Schools 
in  operation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  were 
added  after  the  adoption  in  1966  of  still-clas- 
sified Communist  Party  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ment decrees  on  measures  for  the  further 
development  of  physical  culture  and  sport. 

According  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Z.  P.  Flrsov,  writing 
In  SovetskU  Sport  In  his  capacity  as  Dep- 
uty Chairman  of  the  Sport  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  U.S.S.R,  Jan.  31, 
1967: 

"There  had  also  been  worked  out  measures 
for  the  creation  within  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  specialized  children's  and 
youth's  sport  schools.  They  will  be  opened 
In  the  Central  Sport  Club  of  the  Army,  In 
the  Central  Aquatic  Sport  Club  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  military  sport  clubs  of  Leningrad, 
Kiev,  Minski,  L'vov,  Khabarovsk,  Riga,  Tash- 
kent, Sevastopol,  and  other  cities." 

Evidently,  General  Flrsov  failed  to  mention 
specifically  Olya's  home  town  of  Grodno. 
Moreover,  an  Important  athletic  official, 
writing  in  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Byelorussian  SSR  on  Aug.  23, 
praised  Olya  for  having  successfully  com- 
pleted Secondary  School  No.  10  in  Grodno, 
apparently  an  ordinary  school  with  an  in- 
structor of  physical  culture  by  the  name  of 
G.    V.   Rakut. 

Nevertheless,  Olga  has  for  at  least  a  year 
been  a  star  pupil  in  a  school  popularly 
known  in  the  Byelorussian  SSR  as  the  "Grod- 
no Gymnastic  School  of  Renal'd  Knysh." 

Renal'd  Ivanovlch  Knysh  Is  Olga's  gym- 
nastics mentor.  The  Innovative  but  demand- 
ing Knysh  has  made  diligence  the  accepted 
norm  at  his  school.  He  has  gained  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  conscience  of  the  young 
Byelorussian  female  gymnasts  whom  he  has 
managed  to  recruit.  Olga  paid  him  tribute 
when,  upon  her  return  from  Munich,  she  told 
a  correspondent  for  the  newspaper  Sovets- 
kaya Byelorussiya  that  her  victories  there 
were  his  as  well  as  hers. 

ONLY  WOMAN  SOVIET  OLYMPIAN 

Miss  Korbut  was  the  only  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  representative  on  the  distaff  side  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Olympic  gymnastic  team.  How- 
ever, four  of  the  seven  male  members  were 
in  the  armed  forces,  three  from  Minsk  and 
one  from  Moscow. 

Naturally,  the  number  of  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  representatives  on  various  1972 
U.S.S.R.  Olympic  teams  varies  considerably. 
For  example,  the  men's  basketball  team  had  a 
relatively  low  percentage  of  military  repre- 
sentative— three  of  12,  including  the  man 
who  threw  that  "three-second"  pass  the 
length  of  the  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  six  of  the  11  members 
of  the  water  jKdo  team  were  not  only  mili- 


tary representatives  but  also  members  of  the 
Central  Aquatic  Sport  Club  of  the  Navy.  And. 
going  back  to  Sapporo,  the  victorious  1972 
U.S.S.R.  Olympic  ice  hockey  team  claimed 
13  of  20  members  as  military  representatives 

One  would  be  tempted  to  overlook  this 
strong  emphasis  on  the  military  in  the  trair.- 
ing  of  Soviet  Olympians,  but  for  the  fact  that 
authoritative  sources  In  the  centrally  rr- 
ganized.  government-funded  system  of  So- 
viet sports  keep  seeking  to  divert  attention 
from  this  obviously  prevalent  phencmenoti. 

Such  diversion  characterized  Pravda's  •  d.- 
torial  Sept.  17;  in  it,  U.S.S.R.  Olympians  were 
congratulated  for  winning  60  gold  medals,  a 
postwar  record  for  Olympic  Games,  but  tio 
mention  was  made  of  special  Children's  and 
Youth's  Sport  Schools  or  of  the  major  roie 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  preparing  for 
and  successfully  participating  in  interna - 
tionaly  Olympic  competition. 

One  condition  before  permitting  the  IPfO 
Summer  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Mis- 
cow  might  be  to  require  Soviet  members  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to  pro- 
vide tiller  unenlightened  colleagvies  from  The 
West  with  at  least  enough  information  on 
Soviet  Army-Navy  Olympic  proteges  to  ei:- 
able  us  all  to  learn  what  military  status,  if 
any.  the  Olympic  champion  Olga  Korbut 
and  two-time  cliampion  Valentin  Mankln 
Will  be  enjoying  while  In  Montreal  In  1976. 

[From   the   New  York   Times,   Apr    22,    19731 
Blowing  the  Whistle:  Now  Is  the  Time  for 
United  States  To  Charge  Soviet  Pros  Wi  i  h 
Technical  Fouls 

(By  Dr.  J.  Nelson  Washburn) 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  series  to 
be  played  by  the  visiting  Soviet  Olympic 
champion  national  basketball  team  and  a 
group  of  American  players,  including  some 
participants  from  the  disputed  games  at 
Munich,  there  should  be  some  unfinished 
business  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  board  of  directors  at  the 
meeting  here  next  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Although  the  former  president.  Clifford  H 
Buck,  was  unsuccessful  In  his  formal  pro- 
test to  reverse  the  result  of  the  51-50  game 
at  Munich,  the  new  president,  Philip  O 
Krumm,  is  not  precluded  from  undertaking 
another  avenue  to  salvage  the  Olympic  bas- 
ketball gold  medal  for  Americans. 

The  U.S.O.C.  Board  of  Directors  has  long 
considered  amateurism  in  terms  of  Olympic 
eligibility.  The  report  on  'Amateurism  In  The 
United  States,  '  presented  tp  the  board  March 
6,  1972,  ran  11  pages. 

Unfortunately,  neither  that  report  nor  its 
sequel,  submitted  to  the  board  July  7,  197? 
contained  a  single  word  about  amateur 
standing  with  respect  to  Olympic  eligibility 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  athletes,  including' 
basketball  players. 

RULE  IS  DILUTEO 

Efforts  to  make  Soviet  Olympic  basketball 
players  disgorge  their  gold  medals  have  been 
virtually  ruined  by  backsliding  exhibited  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  more 
than  two  years  ago.  On  March  14,  1971,  the 
I.O.C.  executive  board  approved  unanimously 
Rule  26  on  eligibility  in  a  watered -down  form, 
minus  the  one  strongly  worded  paragraph  it 
had  contained  that  ruled  ineligible  for  Olym- 
pic competition: 

"Those  who  have  capitalized  in  any  way  on 
their  athletic  fame  or  success,  profited  com- 
mercially therefrom  or  have  accepted  special 
inducements  of  any  kind  to  participate,  or 
those  who  have  secured  employment  or  pro- 
motion by  reason  of  their  sport  performances 
rather  than  their  ability,  whether  in  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  enterprises,  the  Armed 
Services  or  any  branches  of  the  Press,  Thea- 
tre, Television,  Cinema,  Radio,  or  any  other 
paid  activity." 
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In  this  connection,  the  report  In  KJasnaya 
Zvezda.  central  organ  of  the  Soviet  ministry 
of  Defense,  of  the  Moecow  reception  hosted 
by    Minister    of    Defense    Marshal     Andrei 
Grechko   last   Oct.    10    Is    apropos,    honored 
guests     were     Soviet    Olympians     wHt.     were 
athletes  of  the   armed  forces.  Marshal   Gre- 
chko   promoted    11    of    these    arme<t  forces 
^thletes  "dosrochno,-  i.e.  ahead  of  sdfiedule 
Two   capuins    became    majors:    four   senior 
lieutenants  became  captains;  two  junjftr  lieu- 
tenants became  lieutenants;  two  ensi^s  and 
a  Junior  sergeant  became  Junior  lieutenants 
iv^n'tn     Ku'^  promoted  u>  Ileuten^t  was 
di  m,^H  «      ;  'i''^  court-length  pasiln  the 
disputed  final  three  seconds  set  up  tl^  win- 
nmg  basket  by  Aleksandr  Belov  at  Mnnlrh. 

on^  t^,"*?*"   'o^  ^  °-^    ^*^°^"'  ^  ^-^t^^t  the 
^u  JT^  "^  ""'*  2«  °"  eligibility  tftat  ap- 

D  is  ,h  ''?'''  ''"  *^^^  ""'*  Summe'oiym- 
Plcs.  the  language  of  Rule  28  that  remained 
was  restrictive  even  essentially  tSle 
That  language,  printed  In  the  '•Participant's 
Declaration-  signed  by  each  and  eve^  par- 
stated"  ""  Summer  Olympics  at  Nfcmlch. 
'•    .  .  For  national  aggrandizement,  ^vern- 

fh»  ,5h     ^^^"^^  positions  in  the  Arjny.  on 
the  police  force  or  in  a  government  oSce 

SJS"^'  ,°'  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^"^'"^  ^•hi'^h  are 
granted  only  becau.se  of  athletic  ability  are 

Gamers.?      '    '°    ''""''^''    '»     '''«    ^>"'P- 

r^l't^w  ^^  dUHcult-but  not  impoailble- 
cL^^/V  "t  ^  basketball  skill  a  Sovl^  armv 
Zl  ,  J°f  ^''^"  Ede..hko.  The  same  g4er">r 
mIo  vfc^:;  *'^°  ^'^"'^"^-ted  20  poinulTn  t 
^io^  ^^?^  °''^^  ^^^  Americans  alsb  was 
promoted  last  Oct.  10  from  Junior  Ueufenrnt 
to  l.eutenant.  Nevertheless.  Rule  2*  stU 
makes  any  national  Olympic  commftfce  or 
national   federation   knowing  of   frTul^em 

Olvm^c'S.?""  '"'  '"'^'"<^"*^  memb'ersbM  s 
Olympic  team  responsible  for  .such  mlsthle' 

tia'T  rf,  '^"'  :"'*  "'^  P""=«^^  ^he  brsMtbali 
^etZl    lf°^"'^^  "'  <"^"»l'flcatlon  an*  for- 

mal^,^  On^""!f  *'°"  ^'*''  '''  mlsdiief- 
makers.  On  such  substantial  lecal  pr«,,n/i 
the  U.S.O.C.   might  still   ca  t  1  s^t  Jd' 

'stTZ^^r  "^"**^  ""'^  undertakra'lral- 

s  ?he  'f.":r^^''"  '^^  ns'o  c.^'j|°^  ■ 

i»&0.    the    stated    objective    of    sPPirin^.  '  . 
maintain  the  highest  ideals  of  amateurtfl 
Parucularly  in  connection  with  the' oi";.!;,- 

The   Krasnaya   Zvezda   account   of   thi    11 

m^o/'^r  ^'■''"fi^  '''^'-«1  '^-^  repre^ta! 
tives  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U  S  S  hX»h 

of°l07*g^oM4a°sn '"  "-"^  '"  -^r^t'm^:^ 
taken   hnm»  t  ."  ""''  ^^  '""^'^^^  ^aials 

taken  home  from  Munich   by  Soviet  O&m 
P  ans.  About  a  dozen  member'^  of  Ihe  UrltTd" 
pl^s'"^bT1,/;r"^  '^""'P^'^  '"  ''-  olm 
organized  '     '"'^''^'     **^''     ^^ely 

^r3p^— ---^l-^on 

Ped^^^LTrroY-^e-o'mfnr'rl- 

Edeshko  and  Sergei  Belov  on  American  1,^ 

or  the  US  OC    to  blow  the  whistle  on  r{  1- 

arb^atlon  of  the  Olympic  movement  andtry 

to  salvage  the  1972  Olympic  ba.sketball  title- 

in  the  process.  T 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14,  197I] 

CINDEKEIXA    Is    DlSCOVKlM    IN    SOVUt' TeiJ^IS 

( By  John  NeUon  Washburn ) 
TTie  fairy  tale  Cinderella  is  not  unknivn 
1.1  the  soviet  Union.  And  besides  the  Xe 
\erMon    of    Zolushka    (Cinderella)     plajjng 


regularly  at  Moscow's  venerable  Vakhtangov 
Theater  In  the  1972-1973  season  there  Is  at 
least  in  reai-ufe  Zolushka  in  the  U3SR 
T  ,!*"  '^t  ^  Evgenlya  (Zhenya)  Blryukova. 
Like  the  Vakhtangovs  Zolushka.  who  is  con- 
fronted with  her  stepmother's  two  daughters 
Evgenlya  has  been  overshadowed  if  not  vic- 
timised by  two  female  rivals.  Their  names 
are  Olga  Morozova  and  Marina  Kroshlna 

•WTien  the  results  of  the  1972  USSR 
tennis  cliamplonshlps  were  published  last 
&eptemb3r  Ui  Pravda  and  in  Sovetskll  Sport 
a  new  Soviet  women's  champion  appeared— 
^0-year-old  Evgenlya  Blryukova.  a  native  of 
Baku  capital  of  the  Ajerbaldzhan  Soviet 
feoclallht  Republic. 

Rnl?*'»,.!'°'"^  ^°*"  newspaper.  Bakln.skil 
Rabochll.  proudly  noted  Evgenlya  s  "Brilliant 
victory  Ui  the  final,  Sovetskll  Sport  in  Its 
account  of  her  6-3.  6-3  victory  over  an 
E,tonlan.  Tllu  Pnrmas.  seemed  more  Im- 
pressed by  Evgenlya's  fine  conquest  of  the 
defending  women's  champion.  Olga  Moro- 
zova. In  the  semifinals.  6-4.  6  2.  praising  her 
aggressive  net-ru>hlng  tactics,  court  strategy 
and  poLe.  ^ 

As  for  Pravda.  Its  summary  account  re- 
flected support  for  the  dethroned  Morozova 
by  stressing  her  victory  In  the  1972  USSR 
women's  doubles  and  mixed  doubles 

The  official  Soviet  tennis  rankings  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  indeed  "pervaya  raketka  " 
the  first  racquet)  among  Soviet  women  for 
!9.2  w-as  Evgenlya  Blryukova.  The  Tennis 
Federation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  discussion 
of  the  rankings,  underscored  the  fact  that 
Evgenlya  Blryukova  had  literally  leaped  to 

;^^  t,""  ^''"■y  ^^^^  "^'"S  ranked  No.  30  for 
1969.  No.   12  for   1970.  and  No.  4  for   1971 

She  had  wrested  the  coveted  No.  1  ranking 
irom  Olga  Morozova  of  Moscow,  ranked  No 
1  In  the  U.S.S.R.  for  1969.  1970  and  197l' 
Moreover,  in  her  leap  upward.  Evgenlya 
Blryukova  had  hurdled  the  third-ranking 
player  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  1971  and  the  win- 
ner of  the  European  women's  tennis  cham- 
pionship. Marina  Kroshlna  of  Alma-Ata 

Alas,  when  the  time  came  for  top  Soviet 
women  tennis  players  to  venture  abroad  in 
March  of  1973  for  three  American  tennLs  tour- 
naments.  who  should  board  Aeroflot's  Plight 
JU  bound  for  New  York  but  Olga  Morozova 
and  Marina  Kroohlna.  escorted  by  Evgenll 
Korbut  in  his  capacity  as  vice  president  of 
the  Tennis  Federation  of  the  U  S  8  R 

Undoubtedly  the  high  point  of  the  tour 
for  Morozova  and  Kroshlna  was  their  victory 
in  the  women's  doubles  at  the  United  States 
national  indoor  championships  held  in  Hlng- 
ham  Ma*s.  Sovetskli  Sport  reported  that  this 
was  the  first  American  national  tennis  cham- 
pionship ever   won  by  Soviet  players 

In  lU  coverage  of  the  tournament  at 
Hlngham.  the  ChrLstlan  Science  Monitor 
leatured  an  article  entitled  "U^.S  R  's  ten- 
nis princess."  containing  a  photo  of  Olea 
Morozova.  the  24-year-old  Muscovite  who 
was  said  to  have  "No  1  standing  back  home  " 
Mmllar  claims  about  Olga  came  in  connec- 
tion With  Mibsequent  tournaments  m  Akron 
and  New  York.  Through  repetition  the  un- 
U^t     '■*'"«  ^  ^'^  accepted  as  an  undl'  puted 

It  should  be  noted  nlso  th.it.  according  to 
Krasnaya  Zvezda  of  Feb.  1.  1970  the  rela- 
tionship of  Evgenll  Korbut  to  Ol^a  Morozova 
was  actually  one  of  a  Major  of  Engineers  In 
he  Soviet  Armed  Forces  to  an  employe  of 
the  Soviet  Army,  and  one  of  leader  and  senior 
coach  of  the  tennlB  team  of  the  Central  Sport 
Club  of  the  Army  in  Mo.scow  to  a  team  mem- 
ber. Muscovite  military  kinship  apparently 
ruled  out  any  mention  to  Americans  of  the 
exLstence  of  an  unassuming  Cinderella  of 
Soviet  tennis  In  the  per.«on  of  Evgenlya  Blr- 
yukova, representing  the  minor  'Stormy 
Petrel"  sports  club  Ui  the  unimportant  cltv 
of  Baku 
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For  purposes  of  reference  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  listings  currently  available,  the  ton 
10  Soviet  women  and  men  tennis  players 
for  1972,  with  their  club  affiliations,  are : " 

WOMEN 

1.  E.  Blryukova.  Baku  Stormv  Petrel  Club 

2.  O.  Morozova.  Central  Sport  Club  of  the 
Army, 

Club"^'     ^'■°^'^'°^'     Alma-Ata     Locomotive 

4.  A.  Eremoeva.  Leningrad  Dvnamo  Club 

5.  A.  Dmltrlevna,  Moscow  Dynamo  Club 

6.  M.  Chuvyrlna,  Moscow  Dvnamo  Club' 

7.  E.  Granaturova.  Central  Sport  Club  of 
the  Army. 

8.  T.    Parmas,    Tallin    Dynamo    Club 
9    A,   Ivanova.  Tbilisi   Gantiadi  Club 

10.  L.  Karpova.  Alma-Ata  Locomotive  Club. 

MEN 

1.  A.  Metreveli.  Tbilisi  Dynamo  Oub 

2.  T.  Kakully.i.  Tbilisi  Dynamo  Club 
Arm  ^"  ■''°'"'"^''°^'  Central  Sport  Club  of  the 

4.  Sh.  Tarplshchev,  Central  Sport  Club  of 
the  Army. 

Arm"^'    ^°''''''^'   <^^"t'"a»   Sport   Club   of   the 

6.  T.  Lelus,  Tallin  Dynamo  Club. 

7.  A,  Ivanov,  Leningrad  Sport  Club  of  the 
Army. 

8.  P.  Lamp.  Soviet  Army  (Tallin) 

9    S.  Llkhachev,  Baku  Oilers  Club 

10.  V.  Egorov,  Central  Sport  Club  of  the 
Army 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  17,  1973] 
Gymnastics     Oveb     Politics:      While     Olga 

Basks  in  the  Limelicht  Soviet  Prodigies 

Are  Catching  Up 

(By  John  Nelson  Washburn) 
What  a  troika  It  might  have  been:   burly 
Leonid,  dour  Andrei  and  lovable  Olga 

But  apparently  the  Communist  Party  chief 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  picked  their  high- 
powered  delegation  for  summit  talks  with 
President  Nixon  beginning  tomorrow  at  the 
White  House,  without  regard  to  the  subtle- 
ties of  public  relations  in  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  signing  of  an  expanded  bi- 
lateral cultural  and  sports  agreement,  or 
with  any  thought  of  rewarding  Olga  Korbut 
Only  last  month.  Olga  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  through  gymnastics  exhibitions 
at  Dortmund.  West  Gernnany,  and  on  na- 
tional West  German  television  in  supporting 
her  leader  as  he  shared  with  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  the  world  spotlight  in  Bonn 

As  the  Soviet  leaders  go  their  way,  18- 
vear-old  Olga  basks  In  the  limelight  of  a 
foreign  tour  that  has  proved  more  success- 
ful than  her  two-week  American  visit  in 
March.  Though  the  meeting  with  Prime 
MlniRtc-r  Edward  Heath  on  May  7  probably 
matched  the  warm  reception  accorded  her 
and  her  Soviet  gymnast  teammates  at  the 
White  House,  a  great  new  display  Involvlnt; 
four  gymnastics  exhlbillon.s  at  E.arls  Court 
In  London  before  sellout  crowds  engendered 
uiipiiralUled  accolades. 

NEWSPAPERS    WRin:   RAVK3 

Epitomizing  Olga's  drawing  power  and 
magic.  The  Times  of  Londo:.  wrote:  "Olga 
Korbut.  elfin  Russian  gymnast,  enchants 
with  her  skill." 

Moscow's  Pravda  al'o  played  up  the  fabu- 
lous Impact  of  Olga  and  her  gymnastic 
troupe:  "They  captivated  their  audiences." 

But  Pravda  seemed  to  be  misleading  its 
readers  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  state- 
ment that  Olga  alone  could  execute  some  of 
the  fancy  work  she  had  demonstrated  In 
London— the  fantastic  back  somersault  on 
the  balance  beam,  for  example.  The  evidence 
shows  there  are  others  where  qlga  came 
from.  Doing  what  Olga  does. 


/" 
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According  to  Sovetsky  Sport's  account  of 
a  U.S.S.R. -Japan  dual  gymnastics  meet  In 
Leningrad  on  April  11  and  12,  the  winner 
of  the  women's  all-round  title  was  a  15-year- 
o'ld  girl  named  Nellie  Kim,  from  Cblmkent 
on  the  southern  border  of  Kazakh  In  Russia. 

In  the  words  of  this  Journal,  Miss  Kim, 
evidently  of  Korean  extraction  had  "put 
Chimkent  on  the  gymnastics  map"  by  her 
victory.  In  Its  appraisal  of  her  repertory, 
Sovetsky  Sport  called  attention  to  Miss  Kim's 
version  of  the  Korbut  back  somersault,  com- 
ing not  at  the  end.  but  in  the  middle  of  her 
fancy  routine.  Nellie  Kim  was  praised  as  a 
girl  gymnast  "without  nerves." 

VARIANT    OP    olga's    LOOP 

In  addition.  Soviet  sports  writers  wit- 
nessed Lyubov  Bogdanova  of  Moscow — in  the 
absence  of  Olga  Korbut — ^produce  "a  modern- 
ized variant"  of  the  Korbut  loop  of  the  un- 
even parallel  bars,  a  feat  that  Lyubov  first 
demonstrated  last  November  in  a  U.S. S.R.- 
Rumania meet. 

Expressing  shock  that  In  only  three  years 
the  trademarks  of  Olga's  coach.  Renald 
Knysh.  had  been  comprcMnlsed  the  Soviet 
writers  nevertheless  concluded  that  the 
achievements  of  young  gymnasts  like  Nellie 
Kim  and  Lyubov  Bogdanova  were  positive, 
not  negative,  phenomena.  They  had  come. 
It  was  figured,  because  other  coaches  were 
not  resting  on  their  laurels,  but  were  stimu- 
lating further  Innovative  searching  in  the 
field  of  gymnastics. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  al- 
though Olga  Korbut  burst  upon  the  Western 
World  at  the  1972  Olympic  Games  in  Mu- 
nich, she  had  made  a  smashing  gymna-stics 
debut  In  several  competitions  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  early  as  1969. 

BRILLIANT    BACK    SOMHRSAITLT 

The  major  one  —as  the  XIV  Spartakiade 
cf  Che  Soviet  armed  forces.  There,  as  a  14- 
year-old  with  special  permission  to  perform 
but  not  compete,  tiny  Olg*  performed  a 
brilliant  back  somers&ult  on  the  l>aJance 
b«am,  making  the  sports  page  of  Krasnaya 
Zvezda. 

But,  amazingly,  Olga  Is  not  unique.  As  the 
youngest  entry  In  that  USSR-Japan  meet 
on  Nov.  1,  1969.  In  which  she  won  the  wom- 
en's all-round  title,  almost  3>4  years  later 
In  the  same  place  (Leningrad)  and  against 
the  same  country,  Nellie  Kim  accomplished 
the  same  feat. 

Although  It  Is  best  to  leave  unidentified 
the  many  12-year-old  girls  who  are  training 
assiduously  in  the  Soviet  to  catch  and  over- 
take Olga  and  Nellie,  an  exception  must  be 
made  In  the  case  of  the  most  promising 
young  star  of  the  1973  Byelorussian  Junior 
gymnastics  championships.  The  name  she 
bears  is  understandably  dear  to  all  Russians : 
Tatyana  Larlna,  the  heroine  of  Pushkin's 
classic  novel  In  verse,  "Eugene  Onegln." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  29,  19731 

Moscow  Planning  Festtvi:  Treat  for 

World  Untveesitt  Games 

(By  John  Nelson  Washburn) 

The  1973  World  University  Games  are  get- 
ting a  tremendous  •  •  •  press  as  the  Aug.  15 
opening  day  ceremonies  approach.  Moscow 
sports  writers  are  referring  to  the  Games  as 
"little  Olympics."  They  clt«  the  4,400  top- 
flight competitors  representing  70  countries 
who  plan  to  participate  In  basketball,  fenc- 
ing, gymnastics,  swimming  and  diving,  ten- 
nis, track  and  field,  volleyball,  water  polo  and 
wrestling  (classical  and  free-style).  Invita- 
tions have  gone  out  to  12  International 
Olympic  Committee  members.  Including 
I.O.C.  President  Lortl  KUIanm. 

Only  students  from  17  to  38  years  of  age, 
who  were  studying  In  Institutions  of  higher 


learning  in  1973  or  had  completed  a  course  of 
study  there  in  1972,  are  eligible. 

Extensive  preparations  to  transform  the 
Games  Into  a  grandiose  festival  devoted  to 
peace  and  friendship  have  been  under  way 
for  weeks.  The  accent  is  on  traditional  Rus- 
sian hospitality,  with  little  regard  to  cost. 
The  newspaper  Sovetskli  Sport  continues  to 
tinderscore  the  need  to  do  everything  "at  the 
very  highest  level." 

"The  Muscovite  hosts  hope  to  win  so  many 
friends  among  competitors,  guests  and  the 
more  than  400  foreign  Journalists  accred- 
ited to  cover  the  Games,  that  Moscow  cannot 
help  but  be  chosen  by  the  I.O.C.  In  1974  as 
the  site  of  the   1980  Olympic  Games. 

The  1973  World  University  Games  in  Mos- 
cow are  the  seventh  held  under  the  au.spices 
of  the  International  University  Sports  Fed- 
eration (F.I.S.U).  Although  the  Russians 
competed  In  only  five  of  the  first  six.  they 
have  won  89  gold  medals,  more  than  any 
other  country. 

The  United  States  made  Its  first  appear- 
ance In  1966  in  Budapest,  where  the  fourth 
Games  were  held.  The  United  States  Colle- 
giate Sports  Council  is  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can participation  m  Moscow  Aug.  15  throi'gh 
25. 

'I he  Americans  may  well  be  outclassed  this 
year  In  women's  gymnastics,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  big  favorites.  In 
point  competition,  Aug.  16  through  19.  in 
Moscow's  Palace  of  Sport,  the  Soviets  will  be 
represented  by  Olympians.  Listed  on  the  So- 
\iet  women's  gymnastic  team  are  Lyubov 
Burda  and  Elvira  Saadl  and  either  Olga  Kor- 
but or  LyudmUa  Turishcheva,  if  not  both. 
Miss  Turishcheva.  who  made  a  series  of  spec- 
tacular performances  whUe  touring  Brazil  In 
May.  1973,  was  named  as  a  Soviet  competitor 
in  the  World  University  Games  on  July  19. 
alter  Miss  Korbufs  scheduled  appearance  in 
Moscow  was  Jeopardized  by  the  International 
Gymnastics  Federation.  The  Federations 
proposed  rule  banning  Olga's  gymnastic  feats 
as  too  dangerous  obviously  has  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sports  officials  worried.  But  the 
strong  reaction  backing  Olga  and  her  coach, 
Renald  Knysh,  published  July  15  In  Sovet- 
skli Sport,  may  mean  that  Olga's  show  will 
go  as  scheduled. 

Olga  under  Knysh's  tutelage,  has  been 
practicing  a  special  routine  including  what 
Olga  calls  "several  completely  new  elements 
unknown  to  anybody."  It  is  reported  that  if 
Olga  does  compete  In  the  Games  m  Moscow, 
she  will  not  wear  Soviet  Army  colors,  bxit 
those  of  Grodno  Pedagogical  Institute,  where 
she  is  enrolled  as  a  freshman. 

While  gymnastics  should  steal  the  show  in 
athletic  competition  on  the  distaff  side  at 
the  University  Games,  basketball  should  at- 
tract the  most  atte.ntion  in  the  men's  events. 
Confronting  the  United  States  quintet, 
scheduled  Aug.  18  through  24,  will  be  the 
best  Soviet  players  available.  They  will  be 
tuning  up  for  the  1973  Kunqtean  champion- 
ships takmg  place  soon  thereafter.  Besides 
strong  Cuban  and  Yugoslav  teams,  there  are 
entries  representing  Italy.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Bulgaria. 

The  basketball  games  will  be  refereed  by 
arbiters  from  33  countries.  Approximately 
1200  of  the  1400  assigned  to  officiating  duty 
at  the  World  University  Games  will  be  Soviet 
citizens  handplcXed  for  the  jobs  Involved. 


ENERGY:  CONTINUE 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against 
the  Dbited  States  by  the  major  oil- 
producing  nations  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  signal  for  a  return  to  the 


wasteful    energy    consumption    patterns 
of  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  America  s 
citizens,  iiidustry  and  Government  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  effort  which  diumg  the 
past  several  months  so  dramatically  re- 
duced our  use  of  scarce  fuels.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  a  return  to  the  gasoline  lines 
of  last  winter  and  assure  ourselves  of 
adequate  fuel  to  keep  the  economy 
healthy,  then  \\e  must  go  on  conservmf?. 
In  carrying  out  our  coi^ervation  plans, 
and  in  framing  long-range  pohcy  to  as- 
.■^ure  suificient  energy-  for  the  future,  it  is 
es-eniial  that  policy  makers  have  avail- 
:^i)ie  the  key  facU;.  This  apphes  with  par- 
ticular force  to  data  about  petroleum 
.'  applies. 

It  is  astonishing  tliat  the  Government 
has  lacked  independently  verihabJe 
statistics  to  provide  a  foundation  lor 
enercy  policy. 

This  is  not  to  say  tiiat  a  whole  new 
batleo'  of  taxes,  or  e.xter^ive  Govern- 
ment regulations,  will  necessarily  prc- 
\idc  an  equitable  solution  for  the  energy 
dilemma.  It  is  my  hope  that  marktl 
forces  will  provide  most  of  the  solution, 
but  Government  action  must  be  conqu- 
ered where  serious  inequities  or  danger- 
oas  shortages  would  othei-wise  resuU. 

One  area  in  which  I  think  Governmer.t 
fiction  probably  wi'l  be  appropriate  1j 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  certau; 
credits  against  U.S.  taxes  for  siuns  p^aci 
by  the  oil  companies  to  foreign  goveri.- 
raents.  In  view  of  the  dramatic  mcrea.-e 
in  charges  imposed  by  the  oil-producing 
nations.  I  am  concerned  about  the  extent 
to  which  such  charges  should  be  allowed 
as  credits  agauist  U.S.  tax  on  other 
income. 

I  tliink  it  is  important,  too,  for  the 
Government  to  look  carefuli>-  at  tiie 
petroleum  export  situation.  I  recognize 
that  trade  patterns  are  complicated,  but 
we  cannot  allow  U.S.  exports  to  result  in. 
anj-  substantial  net  loss  of  scarce  domes- 
tic energy-  resources. 

In  every  area,  the  Government  mu.~i 
establish  the  facts.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  national  energy  program  will  not 
have — or  deserve — the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

Today,  the  people  are  asking  a  lot  ol 
questions — and  rightly-  so.  They  want  to 
know  how  the  energj-  problem  was  al- 
lowed to  become  so  critical,  and  what  is 
going  to  be  done  about  it. 
How  did  the  energy  crisis  come  about? 
I  think  the  basic  explanation  is  quite 
simple. 

Today  the  United  States  has  a  tril- 
lion-dollar economy.  That  means  that 
the  gross  national  product — the  sum  ol 
all  our  goods  and  services — is  valued  at 
more  than  a  thousand  bilhon  dollars  a 
year. 

We  first  reached  a  trilhon-dollar  econ- 
omj-  in  1971. 

Just  10  years  earlier — in  1961— the 
gross  national  product  was  a  half-trillion 
dollars. 

Thuik  what  that  means:   it  took  185 

>ear6  of  American  history  to  reach  the 

half-trilhon-doUar  level,  but  it  took  onl> 

10  years  to  get  the  other  bjOf-tmiioD. 

What  has  happened  to  our  energy  re- 
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sources  during  these  years  of  phenom- 
enal growth?  Naturally,  they  have  lien 
seriously  depleted.  i 

Let  us  be  frank  about  this  rapid  Re- 
pletion of  national  energy  resources : 
neither  Washington  nor  the  private  lec- 
tor has  been  very  farsighted  about  Ihia 
situation.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  wisliful 
thinking  about  the  extent  and  availa|»il- 
ity  of  resources,  and  not  much  planring 
or  action.  \ 

It  is  not  that  we  were  without  pio- 
phetic  voices  of  warning.  Back  in  195^— 
15  years  ago — Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  introduced  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  joint  commi^ee 
on  a  national  fuels  policy.  And  tljere 
have  been  numerous,  more  recent  w«in- 
ings  of  problems  lying  ahead  in  the 
energy  field.  t 

But  action  was  long  in  coming.  I  gtve 
early  support  to  construction  of  fie 
Alaska  pipeline,  and  I  find  it  astonishfig 
that  as  late  as  last  July  this  legislation — 
so  important  to  development  of  domeaic 
resources — passed  the  Senate  by  just  ore 
vote.  I 

Nothing  will  be  accomplished,  hoiv- 
ever.  by  looking  backward.  We  must  ts^e 
constructive  action.  i 

In  the  short  run.  the  emphasis  m^t 
be  on  conservation  and  allocation  k)f 
resources.  ' 

Everyone  regrets  the  necessity  for  tlie 
conservation  and  allocation  prograijs. 
Long  experience  with  Government  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  indicates  that  despKe 
the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned,  tie 
regulations  may  not  be  fair  to  everyo 
One  of  the  most  important  provisl. 
that  must  be  included  in  any  energy  p: 
gram  is  protection  against  undue  ec 
nomic  damage  or  dislocation.  It  Is  a, 
solutely  essential  that  we  keep  Americii 
workers  on  the  job  and  American  goofs 
on  the  market. 

Moreover,  those  administering  ener 
programs  must  guard  against  any  ten 
ency  to  impose  unfair  burdens  upon  a 
single  sector  of  the  economy. 

Travel  is  a  good  example.  There 
bound  to  be  some  reduction  in  travel,  b 
it  is  Important  to  remember  that  a  m 
or  woman  out  of  work  in  the  travel  _ 
dustry  is  just  as  much  unemployed  as 
factory  worker  who  is  laid  ofif.  T 

,  Another  Important  example  Is  agr4 
culture  and  industries  related  to  agricu^ 
ture.  Fuel  supplies  adequate  to  sustaiA 
this  vital  sector  of  the  economy  are  abf 
solutely  essential.  i 

In  framing  our  energy  strategy,  wf 
iiiust  take  a  hard  look  at  environments 
constraints.  I  favor  easing  of  automobili 
emission  standards,  for  the  time  bein 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  developme.. 
of  better  technology  as  well  as  to  con 
serve  fuel  In  the  short  run.  = 

I  also  support  temporary  easing  o| 
stringent  sulfur  emission  standards  1^ 
the  burning  of  coal  and  a  close  examlna-i 
tion  of  other  standards  that  may  hampe1( 
the  struggle  to  conserve  energy  re^ 
sources.  i 

None  of  this  represents  an  abandon-4 
ment  of  the  goal  of  cleaner  water  and 
air.  It  Is  simply  a  recognition  that  tech^ 
nology  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  thflj 
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demand  for  pollution  control  equipment 
and  measures  that  will  Improve  the  en- 
vironment without  imposing  unaccepta- 
ble penalties  In  energy  consumption. 

Another  point  which  I  feel  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis  is  the  need  for  Goverrunent  to  set 
an  example.  Wasteful  consumption  of 
energy  by  the  Government,  in  these  dif- 
ficult times,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  might  note  that  I  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  require  a  reduction  in 
fuel  consumption  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  biggest  user  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
vision to  ban  shipments  of  critically 
short  petroleum  supplies  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Of  all  the  actions  we  have  taken  and 
will  be  taking  in  the  near  future,  I  think 
the  most  important  are  the  ones  aimed 
at  achieving  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  independence  of  unreliable  foreign 
countries. 

I  list  among  such  actions  the  approval 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

Another  important  step  toward  energy 
independence  was  the  Senate's  approval 
of  legislation  to  foster  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  energy  field. 

In  many  respects,  coal  may  prove  to  be 
the  key  to  the  future.  It  is  our  most 
abundant  fuel,  and  I  think  It  Is  vital 
that  we  move  ahead  with  efforts  to  mine 
it  and  burn  it  in  ways  that  are  safer  and 
cleaner  than  those  now  available.  I  hope 
there  will  be  major  efforts  in  the  field  of 
coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasification. 
In  the  long  run,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
attractive  possibilities  Is  solar  energy.  I 
understand  that  It  Is  not  yet  practical 
for  large-scale  usage,  but  I  believe  that 
a  maximum  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop ways  to  harness  and  store  the 
power  of  the  Sun.  Alone  among  energy 
sources,  it  is  limitless  and  without  ad- 
verse environmental  effects. 

Nuclear  energy  Is  being  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. It  may  well  be  that  nuclear  power 
will  "bridge  the  gap,"  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween our  reliance  on  fossil  fuels  and  the 
energy  sources  of  the  future — such  as 
solar  and  geothermal  energy. 

I  think  we  must  insist,  however,  that 
major  efforts  be  devoted  to  making  nu- 
clear energy  safe — and  that  Includes 
dealing  realistically  with  the  problem  of 
radioactive  wastes.  The  larger  the  scale 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  use  nuclear 
energy,  the  greater  the  problems  that 
will  be  associated  with  its  use. 

A  whole  host  of  other  possible  re- 
sources— from  oil  in  shale  and  tar  sands 
all  the  way  to  harnessing  the  power  of 
the  tides — must  be  given  consideration 
and  study. 

We  will  And  the  answers  to  our  energy 
problems  only  if  we  explore  every  avenue. 


has  been  a  major  force  in  effectively 
representing  the  public  interest,  and  one 
of  the  most  signiflicant  contributions  of 
the  conference  is  Its  legislative  report. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
our  current  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  are  in  shambles  due 
to  the  termination  and  suspension  of 
most  major  programs. 

I  have  reviewed  the  conference's  legis- 
lative report  which  sets  forth  a  compre- 
hensive and  sensible  legislative  program. 
Much  of  wha-  the  conference  calls  for  in 
this  report  was  adopted  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senat*  (S.  3066)  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  "National  Housing 
Conference  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
NHC  Membership  at  its  armual  meeting 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  March  3,  1974,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
National  Housing  Confekence  Resolutions 

-Adopted   by   the  NHC   Membership   at   its 

Annual    Meeting    in    Washington,    DC, 

March  3,  1974 

(By  James  H.  Scheuer,  President) 
1 .    introduction 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Housing  Conference  Is  the  old- 
est national  public  Interest  organization 
devoted  to  achieving  better  housing  and 
living  environments  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  Over  the  years,  the  conference 


When  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment programs  were  suspended  in  Janu- 
ary 1973.  the  Administration  promised  better 
programs  that  would  enable  us  to  get  on 
with  the  Job.  In  the  meantime.  It  has  con- 
ducted a  massive  "evaluation"  of  40  years  of 
housing  programs. 

But  this  is  all  we  have  after  more  than  a 
year — a  self-serving  Justification  of  the 
freeze,  long  after  the  fact:  no  more  than  a 
renewed  promise  of  better  programs;  a  sUght 
thawing  of  the  freeze  with  a  continuation  of 
the  moratorium  and  most  of  the  Impound- 
ments of  funds  for  housing  and  community 
developmeat;  and  a  clear  signal  that  what 
the  Administration  had  in  mind  all  along 
was  to  get  the  Federal  government  out  of  any 
effective  programs  for  housing  assistance. 

The  only  subsidized  housing  program  In 
the  President's  budget  for  FY  1975  Is  a 
new  leasing  program  to  serve  those  of  low 
Incomes.  This  consists  of  226,000  units  of  new 
construction  and  75,000  units  of  exlstUig 
housing.  This  is  In  addition  to  the  130.000 
units  earmarked  In  FY  1974  for  this  pro- 
pram,  with  80,000  of  the  units  Intended  for 
new  construction  and  50,000  for  existing 
housing.  However,  this  program  will  not  be 
workable  or  effective  In  the  form  In  which  It 
has  been  offered.  As  proposed.  It  represents 
only  another  promise  of  housing  which  will 
not  be  fulfilled  unless  It  Is  modified  to  make 
It  attractive  and  acceptable  to  developers 
and  owners. 

Meanwhile  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
moratorium  continue,  the  housing  problems 
Increase,  the  backlog  of  need  continues  to 
grow,  and  our  capability  to  provide  decent 
housing  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

We  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  the 
effects  of  the  slow-down.  We  predicted  a 
recession  by  the  middle  of  this  year  if  our 
existing  programs  were  not  reinstated.  They 
were  not  reinstated  and  Impoundments  con- 
tinue in  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment The  energy  shortage  is  having  a  fur- 
ther depressing  effect  on  the  economy  and 
employoient.  With  the  oncoming  recession 
and    Increase    in    unemployment   and   Infia- 
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tlon,  the  (jrovernment  should  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  Increase  production  in  fed- 
erally assisted  and  other  housing  programs 
to  meet  urgent  needs. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  we  will  find 
f.iat  as  housing  continues  to  deteriorate  and 
Is  taken  off  the  market,  as  our  population 
(TOWS,  as  costs  of  housing  production  con- 
tinue to  Increase  along  with  other  costs,  more 
and  more  people  In  the  nation  will  require 
some  assistance  to  be  able  to  live  In  decent 
housing. 

In  February  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  housing  was  started  at  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  1,486,000 
units  In  January.  This  Is  nearly  1,000.000 
units  below  the  2.472,000  rate  of  the  same 
month  In  1973.  The  rate  of  HUD-asslsted 
housing  starts  In  FY  1974  Is  optimistically 
estimated  In  the  HUD  budget  at  187.400 
units.  This  Is  151,000  units  less  than  the  as- 
sisted housing  units  started  In  FY  1972 — 
the  last  full  year  before  the  Impoundments 
and  suspensions  of  assisted  programs. 

As  to  FY  1975,  the  Budget  projects  HCD- 
asslsted  housing  starts  of  285,000  units,  but 
this  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
new  leasing  program  wlU  work.  In  the  form 
In  which  that  program  Is  proposed,  It  Is  not 
workable.  So  we  believe  the  number  of  as- 
sisted starts  In  FY  1975  wUl  be  only  about 
100,000  units — which  would  be  238,000  units 
less  than  the  assisted  housing  units  started 
in  FY  1972.  This  Is  what  will  happen  xmless 
necessary  modifications  are  made  In  the 
leasing  program  and  unless  our  recommended 
additional  authorizations  and  releases  of  Im- 
pounded funds  are  made  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

We  are  losing  housing  and  we  are  lo.slng 
Jobs.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  nation  can 
afford  to  face  the  full  Impact  of  program 
suspension  until  1975  when  the  Admin- 
istration's promise  for  "better"  programs  may 
be  met.  And  we  are  not  Just  discussing  those 
people  at  the  poverty  level  who  need  hoios- 
Ing.  We  are  talking  about  our  growing  num- 
ber of  moderate  Income  famUies — about  half 
of  our  nation's  famlUea — who  cannot  be 
served  by  the  private  market  alone.  We  are 
talking  about  the  contractors  and  builders, 
workers  and  suppliers  who  are  facing  eco- 
nomic disaster  due  to  the  cut-back.  As  their 
number  Increases.  It  will  be  more  and  more 
difficult  for  them  to  absorb  the  rhetoric  that 
If  you  can't  serve  all.  serve  none! 

WWle  the  President's  budget  for  FY  1975 
is  the  largest  In  history  and  while  there  Is  a 
requested  Increase  In  appropriations  for  HUD 
programs  of  $1.6  billion  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  FY  1974,  the  actual  effect  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
will  be  grossly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

In  the  case  of  housing,  the  only  HUD- 
proposed  program  which  would  serve  those 
of  low  Income  would  be  the  new  Section  23 
leasing  program.  However,  as  proposed,  we 
have  a  promise  of  this  housing  which  we 
believe  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

There  Is  no  housing  funding  proposed  In 
FY  1975  for  those  of  moderate  Incomes. 
Moreover,  the  impoundments  are  continued 
of  $293  million  of  contract  authority  for  the 
programs  tinder  Section  235,  236  and  rent 
supplements.  Thus  in  FY  1975.  there  are  no 
additional  authorizations  proposed  for  these 
programs  nor  any  further  releases  of  these 
Impounded  funds.  The  budget  continues  to 
reflect  the  Administration's  decision  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  to  terminate  all  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  efforts,  except  a  re- 
vised leased  bousing  program  financed 
through  public  housing  which  Is  unworkable 
In  the  form  proposed.  In  consequence,  there 
Is  no  workable  program  proposed  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  income 
families. 


In  the  1968  Housing  Act,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  meeting  this  need  when 
it  declared  that  the  highest  priority  and 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  those  families  for  which 
the  national  goal  has  not  become  a  reality. 
The  price  our  nation  pays  In  depriving  our 
people  of  decent  housing  and  jobs  Is  too  high 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  elimination  of 
any  wnrk.ible  programs  of  housing  assistance. 

For  the  fourth  successive  year,  the  pro- 
posed budget  sets  forth  the  Administration's 
support  for  legislation  which  would  con- 
solidate HUD'S  major  community  develop- 
ment, categorical  grants  Into  a  single  com- 
munity development  block  grant  which  the 
President  calls  "The  Better  Communities 
Act".  For  the  third  successive  year,  the 
budget  proposes  an  initial  funding  level  of 
$2.3  billion  for  this  community  development 
block  grant  which  is  projected  to  oegin 
July  1,  1974. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  increase  in  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for  such 
block  grants  to  refiect  the  Impact  of  Inflation 
and  greater  needs,  btit  the  budget  confirms 
the  Admir.istration's  decision  to  continue  the 
Impoundment  of  over  $9C0  million  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  water  and  sewer,  rehabilitation 
loans,  open  space  and  public  facility  loans. 
This  Includes  an  Impoundment  in  FY  1975 
of  $277.5  million  of  the  $600  million  appro- 
priated for  urban  renewal  and  no  expendi- 
tures for  urban  renewal  in  that  fiscal  year 
and  expenditures  in  FY  1974  at  a  funding 
level  about  80'a  below  the  amounts  avail- 
able in  FY  1973  and  FY  1972.  As  to  new  Im- 
poundments m  the  budget  for  FY  1975.  the 
Administration  has  substituted  the  term 
"reserves"  for  Impoundments,  such  as  the  $3 
billion  "reserves"  of  funds  for  construction 
grants  for  water  pollution  control. 

The  Administration  Is  continuing  Its  pat- 
tern of  stopping  the  flow  of  categorical  grants 
before  compensatory  block  grants  are  even 
approved  or  ready  for  distribution.  This  Is  a 
disastrous  manner  of  handling  the  transition 
to  the  new  block  grant  system  by  continuing 
to  Impound  necessary  funds  and  by  failing  to 
provide  necessary  additional  appropriations 
for  categorical  community  development  pro- 
grams. The  vlabUlty  of  cities  Is  jeopardized 
by  such  actions.  This  Is  too  great  a  price  to 
pay.  The  Impoundments  should  be  released 
and  additional  funding  should  be  provided 
for  categorical  assistance  for  community 
development. 

For  most  of  the  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams for  community  development,  there 
have  been  no  funds  available  during  FY 
1974,  except  for  very  limited  funding  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  model  cities.  For  the  pro- 
grams that  would  be  consoUdated  under  the 
community  development  program,  we  recom- 
mend categorical  funding  for  FY  1974  which 
would  equal  a  total  of  $3.r  biUion.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  block  grants  for  the  con- 
solidated community  development  program 
which  would  commence  in  FY  1975.  Such 
funding  is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  faimese  to  local  governments.  They 
should  not  be  short  changed  through  the  loss 
of  categorical  funding  during  FY  1974. 
2.  brief  summary 

The  National  Housing  Conference  urges 
Congress  to  reverse  promptly  (a)  the  Ad- 
ministration's actions  to  abolish  the  federal 
role  In  assisted  housing — except  for  an  un- 
workable leased  housing  program — and  the 
Admlnstration's  plan  to  continue  Impound- 
ments of  $293  million  of  contract  authority 
for  federally  assisted  housing:  and  (b)  the 
Administration's  termination  of  any  further 
funding  for  existing  community  develop- 
ment categorical  grants  and  continuance  of 
the   Impoundment   of  over   $900   mUUon   of 


fuiicis  fL.r  ihese  programs,  even  before  a  new 
block  grant  program  Is  authorized  and  op- 
erative We  believe  that  the  impoundinrnt 
anions  will  ultimately  be  reversed  by  the 
courts,  but  meanwhile  the  nation  is  beint; 
rtcpnved  o."  urgently  needed  programs. 

Judpe  Pirliev  of  the  U'.itcd  Slates  District 
Court  r.T  \V;-.shin7ton,  DC  lias  ruled  that  the 
rrcs-.deM  did  not  have  the  constitutional 
pr.wrr  to  mske  the  impovindments  of  coii- 
tract  r.tuhor'ty  for  federally  assLsted  hous- 
.nc  pnd  this  de^Msion  is  now  on  appeal  Tliere 
have  been  mo-e  than  30  court  decisions  that 
liave  ruled  that  other  Impoundment  actions 
of  the  /Vrlmiijistratlon  are  illegal.  Of  course, 
we  still  hope  that  the  Administration  wil! 
release  tlie  impounded  funds  and  contract 
.".'.Uhoritr.  particularly  with  the  urgent  ni-<-d 
to  stlmula'e  the  economy  and  provide  em- 
ployment  to  ofTset   the   oncoming   reces-^ion. 

li\  pvimniary.  we  recommend  that  Con- 
gress: 

1 .  Enact  Immediately  the  proposed  Emer- 
gency Mortgage  Credit  Act  iS  2735)  whioh 
would  riictivate  through  FY  1975  the 
hoUElncr  and  community  development  pro- 
grams suspended  by  the  .Administration  and 
provide  urgently  needed  relief  for  the  eiit;re 
nouslng  Industry  from  the  mortgage  credit 
crunch.  A  separate  Resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Membership  that  "in  order  to  Insure  the 
continuity  of  vital  housing  and  communitr 
dc.  e'.opn.rnt  progran'.s.  NHC  strongly  urges 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  Emergency 
.Mortgage  Credit  Act  of  1973  by  tlte  Congress 
without  awaiting  the  enactment  of  the 
omnibus  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment legislation." 

2  Enact  t^e  pending  comprehensive  ley:'- 
lation.  S  3066.  which  broadens  and  imprtvps 
the  current  housing  legislation  and  provides 
'lt  an  orderly  transition  from  existing  pro- 
prams.  The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  approved  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Bill  of  1974  ?. 
3066.  which  embodies  the  subst.ance  of  S 
2182  and  S  1744.  with  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  We  support  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Committee  to  revise 
the  program  proposed  in  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  In  order  t  .  achieve  a  more  bal- 
anced housing  program.  Through  additional 
authorizations  and  the  use  of  earn,-  over  au- 
thority (impoundments).  S.  3066  would  au- 
thorize the  following  housing  assistance 
programs: 

tat  $120  million  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority for  FY  1976  for  home  ownership  »'- 
Bistance.  plus  the  release  of  $220  million  of 
contract  authority  which  would  be  relea.sed 
from  impoundment: 

(b)  $180  million  of  additional  contract  ati- 
Ihority  for  FY  1975  and  $200  mUllon  tor  FY 
1976  for  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
under  Section  502  to  supplement  the  $52 
miUlon  of  contract  authority  which  would  br 
released  from  impoundment: 

(c)  $175  million  of  contract  authoritv  for 
FY  1975  and  $190  mUllon  for  FY  1976  for 
public  housing  traditional: 

(d)  $440  million  of  contract  authority  for 
FY  1975  and  a  like  amount  for  FY  1976  for 
new  leasing  housing  program: 

(e)  on  rural  housing  for  farm  labor  hous- 
ing, self-help  housing,  and  Improvements,  a 
total  of  $60  mUlion  for  FY  1975  and  a  like 
amount  for  FY  1976: 

(f>  for  the  new  consolidated  community 
development,  $2.8  "billion  for  FY  1975  and 
$3.3  billion  for  FY  1976,  but  the  amount  for 
FY  1976  would  be  reduced  by  the  tise  of  cur- 
rently available  appropriations  and  contract 
authority  of  $630  milUon. 

(g)  urban  renewal  for  FY  1975,  $300  mU- 
llon of  which  there  is  currently  available  an 
estimated  $281  million  in  contract  authority. 

For  the  foregoing  and  other  programs,  the 
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total  new  authorization  in  S  3066  wouli  b« 
$9,048  billion  over  a  two-year  period  foes  FY 
1975  and  FY  1976.  with  authority  to  us«  an 
estimated  9830  million  now  available.  This 
would  reduce  the  actual  total  of  new  autjor- 
i^nttor.s  to  $8.2  billion.  1 

There  Is  also  an  Increase  in  the  an^al 
limit  to  (600  million  for  operating  subsUles 
111  public  housing  i 

We  hope  that  the  authorizations  in  {the 
Senate  bill — if  fully  funded  and  u.sed  — wfuld 
enable  the  achievement  of  an  annual  ralp  of 
assisted  housing  starts  during  FY  1975  fend 
FY  1976  which  would  approximate  the  3b8,- 
000  assisted   units  started  In  FY   1972.    } 

Tne  foregoing  provisions  in  S.  3066  protlde 
a"i  additional  authorization  for  traditional 
public  housing  wlilch  will  produce  J)w- 
income  housing  that  is  urgently  needed  It 
will  also  help  meet  the  crisis  which  Is  f^ed 
by  local  hoiislng  authorities  who  are  thriat- 
eiied  through  the  1  ick  of  any  ongoing  Sro- 
grams  for  them.  These  local  Inltitutions  l^ve 
experienced  staJs  with  expertise  which; we 
c.mnot  afford  to  lose.  I 

We  commend  piirticularly  the  provlsins 
in  the  Senate  b!U  to  encourage  an  econojilc 
mix  In  assisted  housing  and  to  meet  j|n- 
creased  operating  costs,  and  In  the  Holise 
bill  to  Incorporate  consumer  protections,  ^e 
also  support  the  cU  ser  coordination  of  hci|is- 
ing  programs  with  comnumity  development 
programs  and  with  area  and  local  hou^ng 
plans.  i 

Meanwhile,  the  Hi,r..o  Subcommittee  ion 
Housing  is  in  the  niarluip  stage  on  Us  hdLs- 
ing  and  community  bill.  H.R.  10036.  We  ^ge 
deletion  from  the  House  bill  t/f  the  propabed 
housing  assistance  block  grants  and  autb#rl- 
zatlons  of  various  lorms  of  housing  as^t- 
ance  programs  to  be  determined  by  the  lo- 
calities, which  are  undesirable  and  unwot'lc- 
abie.  ] 

3  Enact  the  pending  community  deve^p- 
ment  legislation  (S.  3066  and  H.R.  100(|6) 
which  would  con.solldate  and  improve  |he 
present  categorical  grant  programs.  We  Ifc- 
ommend  the  continuance  of  categorical 
grants  during  FY  1974  In  the  amount  of  ip.7 
billion  This  Includes  «!  5  billion  for  the 
completion  and  continuance  of  the  present 
urban  renewal  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  existing  categ<irl- 
cal  grant  system  It  is  not  possible  for  lofcal 
governments  to  furutlon  effectively  wlth^t 
these  categorical  fund?  during  FY  1974  In  Ad- 
dition to  the  block  grants  to  commence; In 
FY  1975.  I 

4.  Reject  the  Administration's  Better  Cc^n- 
munltles  BUI  (H.R  7277)  which  would  sfr- 
render  to  the  localities  the  allocation  of  Fl4d- 
eral  funds  without  regard  to  national  gc^ls 
of  community  development.  Instead,  be 
or  any  overall  plan  dealing  with  all  aspaits 
support  the  community  development  pr^l- 
sions  In  8.  3066  and  H  R    10036  | 

5  Enact  the  rural  housing  provisions  bn 
S  3066  to  improve  the  present  FmHA  psfo- 
grams  and  establish  a  system  of  low-lncoine 
housing  delivery  in  rural  areat  There  Is  ^so 
a  pending  rural  housing  bill  In  the  Hoi^, 
H  R.  10902,  which  contams  similar  prograiis 
which  we  support.  \ 

6  Reject  the  Administration'.-^  request  Jto 
authorize  expansion  of  tlie  experlmenliU 
housing  allowance  programs  until  we  get  t|ie 
benefit  of  the  experience  with  the  preafltit 
experimental  program.  We  agree  that  f^y 
evaluation  of  bousing  allowances  must  awflt 
the  results  of  the  preaent  experimental  pip- 
gram.  We  urge  the  AdmlnUrtratlon,  however, 
to  include  explorations  to  determine  whettiier 
Federal  housing  allowances  wUl  stunulfte 
necessary  additional  production  of  houslhg 
for  thoee  assisted. 

7.  Reject  the  Administration's  propo4^ 
legislation  for  a  limited  housing  program  iof 
new    conatructkm    at    special    low    rentai- 


whlch  Is  described  In  Section  10  at  page  31 — 
as   Inadequate   and   unworkable. 

8.  R«ject  Secretary  Lynn's  proposal  to 
abandon  the  10-year  housing  goal,  estab- 
lished In  1968,  for  the  production  of  26 
million  dwelling  units — 6  million  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families — through  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation.  Housing  is 
a  problem  of  both  production  and  family 
Incomes. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  calls 
upon  the  Administration  to  modify  its  re- 
cently announced  program  in  order  to  make 
them  workable  and  effective,  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposed  new  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram should  be  modified  to  provide  an  in- 
ducement and  incentive  to  potential  develop- 
ers or  owners  to  participate  In  the  program 
through  the  following  amendments  In  the 
proposed  program: 

a.  Provide  tpndem  financing  at  par  for  the 
purchase  of  HUD-lnsured  mortgages  on  such 
projects. 

b.  Eliminate  the  priority  to  applications 
Involving  Section  23  assistance  for  20"  or 
less  of  the  units.  Such  assistance  should  be 
available  to  all  of  the  units  in  a  project 
under  procedures  where  the  owner  would 
.seek  to  assure.  Insofar  as  practicable,  that 
thtre  is  a  reasonable  range  in  the  low  In- 
come levels  of  those  a.sslsted. 

c.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
owner  assume  the  loss  of  vacancies. 

d.  Add  Section  221(d)  (3)  and  213  financing 
to  the  types  of  HUD-lnsured  financing  for 
projects  %  be  assisted  under  Section  23;  also, 
add  financing  under  Section  615  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  administrated  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

e.  Tie  the  Section  23  subsidies  largely  to 
additional  housing  production  rather  than 
any  substantial  amount  of  existing  housing. 

f.  Permit  the  owner  of  newly  constructed 
units  assisted  under  Section  23  to  work  out 
a  mutually  acceptable  program  for  the  local 
housing   authority   to  handle   management. 

2.  With  the  oncoming  recession  and  In- 
crease In  unemployment  and  Inflation,  the 
Administration  has  taken  some  actions  to 
stimulate  housing  production  but  they  are 
not  adequate  or  effective.  The  reduction  In 
the  FHA  Intereart  rate  from  8 '4%  to  B\^'"<, 
amounts  to  a  saving  of  96  a  month  by  re- 
ducing total  monthly  housing  coete  on  a 
•33,000  house  from  $374  to  $388.  which  moet 
people  cannot  afford.  HUD  should  lead  the 
market  In  making  further  reductions  in  the 
interest  rate  as  a  result  of  further  reductions 
which  have  already  occurred  in  the  financ- 
ing market.  At  the  present  time  the  BV^'o 
mortgages  are  selling  close  to  par.  The  time 
has  come  for  HUD  to  reduce  the  B\.'^<„  In- 
terest rate  to  7%';-.  This  would  result  in  a 
further  saving  of  $12  In  the  monthly  hous- 
ing costs  in  the  example  cited. 

3.  The  Administration  has  approved  a 
tandem  plan  for  ONMA  to  purchase  HUD- 
lnsured  mortgages — at  an  Interest  rate  of 
7%%  and  a  price  of  96 — to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  200,000  housing  units.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  this  rate  to  7'n  to  reach 
more  of  the  people  who  have  been  priced  out 
of  the  market  at  today's  high  interest  rates 
and  high  housing  costs,  together  with  other 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Tlie  Labor 
Department  reports  that  m  January  of  1974 
consumer  prices  were  9  4",  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  that  during  that  period 
the  average  worker's  purchasing  power  had 
declined  4'.  . 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1975  re- 
flects authority  for  capital  Improvements  In 
public  housing  of  $235  million  In  FY  1974  and 
again  in  FY  1975  under  a  reinstated  Mod- 
ernization Program.  This  program  is  long 
overdue  to  correct  the  obsolescence  and  pro- 
vide necessary  repairs  and  replacements  to 
have  public  housing. 


The  President's  budget  also  shows  an  in- 
crease in  operating  subsidy  funds  from  $360 
million  to  $400  mUllon  for  FY  1975.  We  rec- 
ommend  annual  appropriations  of  $500  mil- 
lion  for  such  operating  subsidies. 

Additional  housing  production  and  rehabil- 
itation can  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing energy  conservation.  New  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  can  approximately  include 
such  energy  saving  measures  as:  more  in- 
sulation; the  use  of  double  or  triple  glazed 
windows;  storm  doors  and  windows;  weather 
stripping  and  winterizing;  the  use  of  better 
designed  heating  systems;  techniques  to  re- 
utilize  waste  heat  that  is  generated  In  the 
home;  and,  when  it  is  determined  to  be  feas- 
ible after  a  HUD-assisted  pilot  program,  the 
greater  use  of  solar  energy. 

We  support  programs  which  will  achieve 
a  reduction  In  prices  on  fuel  oil  to  a  more 
reasonable  level.  Increased  prices  of  heating 
oil— by  more  than  300';  in  the  Northeast — 
have  created  a  serious  problem  In  housing 
projects  generally.  In  public  housing,  this 
will  require  increases  In  operating  subsldle.s 
due  to  the  limited  Income  available  from  the 
projects. 

These  and  other  recommendations  and  the 
reasons  for  them  are  explained  in  greater 
detail  on  the  following  pages. 

3.  FURTHER   STUDIES  ARE  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT 

The  sad  fact  is  that  after  six  and  one-hall 
mouths  of  intensive  study  at  HUD,  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  recommend  any  hous- 
ing program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mil- 
lions of  families  who  cannot  afford  decent 
housing,  including  those  who  have  recently 
been  priced  out  of  the  market.  Instead,  the 
President  called  for  further  studies  aimed 
at  reaching  a  final  decision  "late  in  1974  or 
early  In  1975"  concerning  a  program  of  cash 
housing  allowances. 

4.  WHETHCK     CASH     HOUSING    AIJ-OWANCES    ARE 

PRACTICAL 

The  message  contains  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  claimed  for  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  assistance  to  help  the  poor 
get  better  housing.  However,  it  says  that 
more  studies  are  needed  to  determine 
whether  that  program  can  be  put  into  prac- 
tical ojjeratlon — starting  with  the  elderly 
poor  and  maybe  only  the  poor  who  are  on 
welfare.  The  message  says  that  we  must 
await  the  outcome  of  the  housing  allowance 
experiments  to  evaluate  the  possibility  ot 
further  efforts.  The  Administration  requests 
legislation  to  authorize  an  expansion  of  the 
Experimental  Housing  Allowance  Programs 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  such 
programs. 

S.  3066  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  un- 
dertake, on  a  pilot  basis,  programs  of  cash 
assistance  for  rental  or  homeownership  ex- 
pense so  as  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
a  policy  of  direct  cash  assistance.  It  would 
direct  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  these 
responsibilities,  to  develop  specified  data 
and  analyses,  such  as  the  cost  of  an  eligible 
beneficiaries  under  a  full-scale  program;  the 
Impact  of  housing  allowances  on  the  welfare 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
on  the  cost  of  housing  In  varying  housing 
markets:  and  necessary  safeguards  regarding 
the  quality  and  price  of  housing  and  the 
preservation,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  housing  stock.  Within  eighteen 
months  after  enactment,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
his  findings,  together  with  any  appropriate 
legislative  recommendations. 

We  recommend  against  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  housing  allowances  until  we  get  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  under  the  present 
experimental  program  to  determine  the 
practicability  and  effectiveness  of  housing 
allowances.  Also,  there  should  be  an  explora- 
tion of  alternative  methods  of  stimulating 
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production  of  housing  for  those  of  low  and 
nio-derate  Incomes.  We  urge  that  the  present 
experimental  program  Involve  explorations 
to  determine  whether  federal  housing  allow- 
ances will  add  to  the  inadequate  supply  of 
standard  housing.  The  experience  with 
housing  allowances  in  other  countries  shows 
they  have  been  unable,  through  an  allow- 
ance system,  to  stimulate  necessary  addi- 
tional production  of  housing  for  those  who 
are  assisted.  That  is  why  we  support  the 
other  housing  programs  In  S.  3066  and  H.R. 
10036 — with  necessary  amendments  as  we 
propose  below — where  the  subsidies  are 
properly  tied  to  the  additional  housing  pro- 
duction and  rehabilitation  which  is  re- 
quired. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  federal  hous- 
ing allowances  inflating  housing  charges  by 
creating  competition  for  a  limited  supply 
of  housing.  Moreover,  if  people  assisted  by 
cash  allowances  are  largely  restricted  to  the 
existing  supply  of  housing,  they  are  likely 
to  continue  to  live  In  sUims  and  insanitary 
housing.  The  Administration  has  not  pro- 
posed an  adequate  program  of  quality  con- 
trol to  assure  that  the  housing  would  be 
suitable  for  habitation  by  those  who  receive 
cash  assistance.  In  the  experiments  on  hous- 
ing allowances,  we  recommend  the  following 
actions  and  protections  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  best  results  and  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  can  work  ef- 
fectively in  areas  which  do  not  have  a 
shortage  of  housing. 

(a)  An  occupancy  permit  should  be  re- 
quired on  all  housing  units,  with  an  inspec- 
tion before  and  after  occupancy. 

(c)  There  should  be  careful  screening  of 
the  tenants. 

(c)  There  should  be  requirements  as  to 
tenant  responsibility  which  will  help  pro- 
tect  the  property   and   the  owner. 

(d)  There  should  be  a  determination  that 
the  rent  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  housing  allowances  In  welfare  and  re- 
location programs.  The  results  show  that 
such  housing  allowances  have  not  produced 
more  and  better  housing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  housing  allowance  payments  have  sub- 
sidized and  perpetuated  substandard  hous- 
ing. As  a  practical  matter,  this  cannot  be 
corrected  because  there  has  never  been 
enough  staff  in  welfare  departments  to  check 
and  assure  that  housing  occupied  by  allow- 
ance recipients  meets  adequate  standards. 

5.  SECRETART  SAYS  THERE  IS  NO   HOUSING  PROB- 
LEM   FOR    THOSE    OF    LOW    INCOME ONLY    AN 

INCOME   PROBLEM 

In  his  testimony  before  Congressional 
committees,  Secretary  Lynn  made  his  views 
clear  that  housing  for  those  of  low  Incomes 
does  not  really  Involve  a  housing  problem 
at  all.  He  says  it  is  merely  an  Income  prob- 
lem. His  proposed  solution  is  to  increase  peo- 
ple's Incomes  by  providing  them  with  cash 
assistance  or  Increasing  welfare  payments. 

With  such  a  view,  the  Secretary  concludes 
that  we  should  not  have  a  goal  that,  within 
tea  years  following  the  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
we  should  construct  or  rehabilitate  26  mil- 
lion housing  units — 6  million  of  which  would 
be  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families.  In- 
stead the  Administration  proposes  that  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  should  be  achieved  through  the 
maximum  use  of  the  existing  housing  stock 
and  that  the  statutory  reference  to  a  10-year 
period  should  be  repealed.  The  practical  ef- 
fect would  be  to  eliminate  the  production 
goals,  including  6  million  additional  housing 
units  over  a  10-year  period  to  serve  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  incomes — which  Is  a 
minimum  goal  as  stated  in  our  Resolutions 
last  year. 

We  completely  and  vigorously  disagree 
with  this  view.  Merely  giving  people  addi- 


tional income  will  not  assure  tholr  ability  to 
get  decent  housing  at  a  fair  price.  In  most 
areas  of  the  country,  the  housing  supply  Is 
constricted  so  that  giving  more  money  to 
prospective  tenants  and  buyers  will  Increase 
market  prices;  It  will  not  result  in  adding 
to  the  present  inadequate  supply  of  stand- 
ard housing,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
with  cash  housing  allowances  In  other  coun- 
tries. To  assure  an  additional  supply  of  de- 
cent housing  for  those  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes  who  cannot  afford  the  market 
charges.  It  is  necessary  to  tie  the  liousing 
subsidy  program  to  the  additional  produc- 
tion that  is  needed.  Congress  has  properly 
reccgnized  this  in  the  past  and  we  urge  that 
i!  continue  to  do  so  now.  The  shortcomings 
of  housing  allowances  are  even  more  appar- 
eiit  in  rural  areas,  where  there  are  severe 
shortages  of  standard  vacant  units,  virtually 
no  code  enforcement  capability,  and  a  small 
private  building  industry  which  would  be 
physically  incapable  of  responding  to  greatly 
increased  housing  demand.  Yet.  in  spite  of 
this,  we  not  only  have  a  proposal  for  housing 
allowances,  but  also  a  proposal  within  the 
Farmer's  Home  Administration  to  provide 
migrant  farmworkers  with  rent  certificates 
rather  than  a  housing  development  program. 

6.  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  S.  3066 
AND  H.R.  10036  WITH  NECESSARY  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Contrary  to  the  President's  assertion  In 
his  speech  of  March  4,  1973  that  the  urban 
crisis  has  passed,  America's  cities  continue 
to  be  in  a  struggle  for  survival.  The  need 
for  decent  housing  continues  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  urban  crisis.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  recommended  a  program  for 
housing  to  meet  this  need,  it  is  necessary 
that  Congress  take  the  initiative  in  formu- 
lating a  program. 

We  want  to  compliment  the  Senate  and 
House  Subcommittees  in  taking  this  initia- 
tive last  year  and  this  year.  They  have  worked 
tirelessly  and  painstakingly  in  developing 
housing  legislation  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income 
and  stimulate  the  additional  production  that 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

They  have  formulated  proposed  legislation 
In  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036  which  squarely 
faces  up  to  the  housing  problems  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  nation  and  their  need 
for  a  continuing  program  to  meet  those  prob- 
lems. We  support  those  bills,  but  with  cer- 
tain necessary  and  vital  amendments  which 
we  describe  below.  The  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  approved  both  the 
housing  and  community  development  legis- 
lation In  S.  3066  as  reported  which  includes 
the  substance  of  S.  2182  and  S.  1744  with  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  is  in  the  markup  stage  on  its  hous- 
ing and  community  development  bill.  H.R. 
10036. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Sparkman  for  liis 
leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  achieving  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  80  to  1  for  his  bill  last 
year.  S.  3248.  We  also  congratulate  that  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  for  formulating  legis- 
lation which  is  truly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  There  were  com- 
mendable features  in  that  bill  which  have 
been  carried  over  to  S.  3066.  We  will  describe 
them  briefly: 

First  Is  tlie  provision — which  is  also  in  H.R. 
10036 — that  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  in  each  assisted  project  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable range  in  the  inconies  of  the  occu- 
pants. Such  an  economic  mix  in  housing  de- 
velopments Is  a  key  factor  In  achieving  sound 
and  wholesome  communities — not  Just  hous- 
ing. Unhealthy  communities  are  often 
created  when  developments  are  occr.pied 
solely   by  a  stratified   low  income  group    By 


l:ic;udint  :enan:s  who  are  largely  sclf-sup- 
portinfT,  but  need  some  help  in  obtaining  de- 
cent hjiL^ir.g.  there  will  be  more  of  the  lead- 
ership w'aich  is  needed  to  develop  good  aid 
stable  communities. 

Second  i?  the  provision  in  Paragraph  4  o. 
Sect;on  502(f)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  make  additional  assistance  payments  to 
meet  increased  costs  above  the  initial  operat- 
ing expense  levels.  However,  such  payincats 
w.:.uld  no:  te  m;ide  under  that  provision 
until  the  increased  expenses  are  tirst  met 
from  the  increases  in  tenant's  rental;  to 
30  .  mstcCid  of  25' ■  of  their  income.  Only  the 
ralai.ce  of  the  Increased  costs  would  be 
covered  by  an  additional  a^sista.ire  r;  - 
ment.  This  provision  will  help  to  avoid  de- 
fatilts  a'"jd  I.'reclosures  in  assisted  projects 
Many  cf  these  have  been  due  to  ir.crea-rs  in 
real  estate  taxes,  utilities  and  mair.tena".r° 
costs,  which  have  occurred  at  a  faster  rate 
than   fne  tenants'  ability   to  pay. 

We  congratulate  the  House  Sttbcomr.it- 
tee  on  Housing  for  its  inclusion  of  cor.'^un.er 
protections  in  the  housing  bill  which  wa.5 
reported  by  it  and  the  full  Committee  'a?t 
year.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  these  pro- 
visions have  again  been  included  in  :?e-- 
tion  7  of  Title  I.  Chapter  III  of  H  R  10C;'fi 
One  of  the  reasons  that  defects  have  bee", 
found  in  some  homes  on  which  HUD  insured 
mortgages — particularly  existing  houses  un- 
der Section  221  (dH2)  without  subsidies — 
has  been  the  lack  of  these  consumer  protec- 
tions. With  proper  administration,  the  con- 
sumer protection  provisions  in  H.R  100>?6 
should  avoid  past  abuses  and  difficultie?  m 
the  housing  programs  of  HUD  We  reco.n^.- 
mend  that  S  3066  be  amended  to  Include 
these  consumer  protection  provisions  as 
described  in  the  attached  ResoUitlon  No    12. 

7.    RECOMXIENDATIONS    ON    HOtSINP    ASSISTANCt: 
BLOCK  GF.ANTS  IN   H.R.   10036 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  10036-  but  rot 
S.  3066 — contains  proposed  new  progranT^  of 
block  grants  for  housing  assistance.  The 
Senate  and  House  bills  differ  substantially. 
We  will  first  consider  the  provisions  which 
are  similar  in  both  bills.  We  have  endeavored 
to  take  a  constructive  approach  of  favoring 
those  features  of  the  proposals  which  we 
believe  are  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,  but  opposing  those  features  which 
v.e  believe  are  not  necessary  and  would  be 
deirtmeiitai  to  the  achievement  of  national 
liousing  goals. 

Siiniliar  housing  features  in  both  bill"  ichicli 
wc   suppc^: 

We  recommend  the  following  features  m 
the  housing  assistance  grant  program  m 
these  bills,  v.ith  modifications  as  indicated: 

First,  there  is  a  requirement  which  we 
support  for  a  close  tle-in  of  housing  assist- 
.Mice  and  community  development  We  be- 
lieve that  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
coordination  between  these  two  programs  m 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  programs: 
also,  to  assure  effective  hovising  programs 
under  which  local  governments  proMde  ade- 
quate facilities,  services  and  a  healthy  com- 
munity environment.  As  described  below, 
these  objectives  can  be  achieved  ill  throutra 
the  requirement  that  HUD  be  authorized  to 
approve  only  thc«se  housing  projects  which 
carry  oxit  and  support  the  applicable  housing 
ilan  ol  a  unit  of  local  government  or  i;s 
designee,  and  f2\  through  those  other  re- 
qvilrements  which  we  support  in  paragraphs 
second  through  fifth  below.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  achievement  of  these  objeL-tr.  es 
requires  a  housing  assistance  block  grant 
under  which  the  funds  would  be  directly 
allocated  to  metropolitan  cues  and  states 
and  units  oi  ^leneral  local  government  for 
housing  asaisv.r.ce  administered  by  them — 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  paragraphs  sixth 
a:i.i  seventii  below. 

Second,  there   is  a  requirement   which   we 
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support,  for  a  proportional  distribiitlor^  of 
housing  subsidies  peogrnphiciHy.  The  si^is 
authorizfd  would  be  allocated  bv  the  Seaf-p- 
tary  on  a  biisis  where  75  goes  to  mctropill- 
'an  arens  and  25',  to  nnn-n'ietro':olilnn 
Breiis.  We  support  a  system  lo  ach'.eve  sacli 
an  equUaljle  distribution  of  housing  sab- 
sidy  funds  to  dilfercnt  are^.s  bas"d  on  Jp- 
proplate  criteria  ns  to  needs  If  HUD  fiJds 
that  the  fur.ds  aMocated  to  any  geogragfil- 
cil  area  arc  not  bei:ig  used  Wjii.n  a  reaain- 
able  time.  HUD  should  be  authorized?  to 
reallocaie  tl-.e  unused  fluids  to  ot'^.cr  aitr s 
tliat  have  a  need  and  demand.  Tiicre  shc^iud 
be  a  separate  authorization  for  housinijire- 
se.irch  aiid  deniOiistration  projcrts  I 

Third,  there  Is  n  r^^qulremor.t  In  tlie  mils 
which  we  support  tliat  the  unit  of  genial 
local  government  would  prepare  a  houAig 
plan  for  its  area.  The  ioc.il  go\enim»nt 
should  (li  burvey  Its  hou.^un;  conditii^i-^, 
I  J I  formulate  a  program  for  a  balanced  ^.se 
oi  existing  housing  and  tie  consiructioufol 
new  housing,  and  (3)  determine  the  gi;- 
eral  location  and  character  tjf  projects  .Ho 
i:ieet  local  needs.  The  plan  sbould  tje  fornat- 
l.iied  in  a  manner  which  will  all'jw  flexlblaly 
concerning  the  speiific  locatio'is  of  projects 
and  the  plan  should  include  the  ci<nslruct»n 
of  housing  for  those  of  low  and  moderaito 
incomes.  An  objective  of  such  local  houslig 
plans  should  be  to  avoid  undue  coucenta- 
tion  of  a.si.Jstcd  per.,ui.s  in  areas  co.itainiipg 
a  high  proportion  of  low  income  persons; 
also,  to  take  into  account  the  availaijilAy 
of  public  facilities  and  services  adequate  fo 
serve  propo.scd  hou-'ng  proje,-Ls.  With  reg^d 
(o  housing  plans,  llierc  ;.h.ould  be  a  consid«'- 
able  amount  of  lle.xibility  allowed  to  Insiie 
that  numerous  .small  rural  towns  are  not  <A- 
cluded  from  tinmeaiaie  participation  In  llpe 
iiousu.g  progr.ims  increly  be  -au.se  they  \a^k 
a  housing  plan.  Many  small  communities  Co 
not  h.i\e  a  plan  at  this  time,  nor  Is  It  Ukaly 
that  they  will  create  one  In  the  near  futufe. 
primarily  because  ihey  ha.e  neither  the  ^- 
jjerilse  nor  the  will.  f 

Fourth,  there  Is  a  requirement  which  Uve 
.>;'ipport  that  hou.-ing  projects  In  each  metjo- 
jolltau  city  or  In  each  non-metropoUlBn 
..rea  shall  be  In  general  conformity  with  iie 
liousLng  plan  of  the  local  government,  ^e 
lecommend  that  HUD  be  authorized  to  ip- 
prove  projects  which  will  carry  out  the  ap- 
plicable housing  plan.  The  housing  p^fin 
could  cover  the  need  fur  housing  whlctg  Is 
directly  related  to  community  developmtrit. 
such  as  I  1  I  on-site  housing  in  urban  reneial 
areas:  ('.li  otT-slte  relocation  housing;  C3) 
rehabUltallon;  or  (4)  other  situations  wl^re 
there  Is  a  close  -elationshlp  or  tie  Letw^n 
liou.-.ing  and  community  development,  hn 
the  case  of  an  area  which  does  not  hav#  a 
iiousing  plan.  HUD  should  be  aulhorlzedlto 
.>pprove  housing  projects  which  are  In  jc- 
cnrdance  with  such  terms  and  condlllonsjaa 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  We  agree  ^e 
provisions  requiring  conformity  of  houi^ig 
[>roJects  to  such  housing  plans  of  local  gov- 
ernments should  not  become  effective  ut^tU 
the  start  of  the  community  developmeits 
program  July  1.  1974.  in  the  Senate  t^ll 
or  a  year  later  Iti  the  House  bill.  Prior  tto 
i.al  date,  the  housing  i>rograms  should  be 
continued  under  the  revised  housing  asslft- 
.mce  programs  In  the  Senate  and  Hoi^e 
'>;lls.   with   necessary  amendments.  • 

Fifth,  there  Is  an  authorization  In  t|»e 
H'>ii^e  bill  to  broaden  the  scope  and  bou|i- 
darles  concerning  the  types  of  housing  ip- 
1  stance  that  may  be  made  available  frctn 
federal  funds.  We  support  this  objective,  blit 
not  the  manner  In  which  it  is  Implement 
n  H  R.  10036  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
ii.ira^raphs  six  and  seven  below.  Ii 
-;pod,  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary 


authorized  to  take  such  additional  actions 
as  may  be  necessary,  commencing  July  1. 
107.T,  to  provide  housing  assistance  to  carry 
out  and  support  the  approved  housing  plans 
(■f  units  of  local  government.  The  tvpes  of 
1  ousi-g  a^'si-.tance  which  the  Secretary  can 
provide  sh  uld  be  broadened  In  the  same 
v.  ay  as  Is  provided  in  Section  123  of  H.R. 
10(\it,  except  that  the  powers  would  be  given 
to  the  Secretary  iiiste.id  of  being  vested  In 
.III  '.^  of  general  local  government  in  utiliz- 
ing feder.il  housing  n-vsLstance.  We  recom- 
mi  I'.d  thi.-,  for  the  follr^wlng  reasons: 

(  1  )  It  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
block  gruit  provlsiors  In  H  R.  1003S.  but  do 
."•o  In  a  manner  where  the  financing  and 
a.si;;:ince  would  be  provided  dlrectlv  by 
the  SecretAry.  This  will  assure  that  there 
V  ill  be  uniformity  concerning  the  applica- 
ble requirements  for  ilie  different  types  of 
liouslng  asslsfxiice. 

(2)  It  will  assure  that  these  programs 
would  be  administered  by  federal  officials 
sviih  the  necessary  experience  and  expertise. 
riiis  will  also  better  assure  the  achievement 
of  national  housing  go;ils.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary would  approve  only  those  projects 
whlcli  will  Ciirry  out  and  stippcrt  the  ap- 
proved housing  plans  of  local  governments. 

(3)  It  will  maintain  the  Identity  of  the 
tliree  principal  housing  assistance  programs. 
Init  broaden  their  scope  to  carry  out  local 
housing  plans.  The  production  capacity  lor 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  is  repre- 
.sented  by  private  developers,  cooperative 
groups,  nonprofit  corporations,  local  hous- 
ing authorities,  and  private  turnkey  devel- 
opers. The  continuing  maintenance  of  this 
production  capacity  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  is  geared  to  the  availability 
of  special  national  funding  for  each  pro- 
gram —public  housing  In  Chapter  II.  as- 
.sisted  home  ownership  in  Sectioti  402.  and 
assisted  rental  and  cooperative  housing  in 
.Section  502. 

Housing  features  In  H.R.  10036  uUich  nc 
oppoae 

We  oppose  the  following  feature  in  the 
housing  assl.stance  program  in  H.R.  10036 — 
but  not  In  S.  3066  as  reported— which  we 
feel  would  be  undesirable  and  detrimental 
in    achlevtng    tbe    natlon&l    housing    goals: 

Sixth,  there  is  an  authorization  for  a  pro- 
gram of  hotislng  assistance  block  grants 
under  which  funds  would  be  allocated  di- 
rectly to  each  metropolitan  city  and  to 
stat<>s  and  units  of  general  locsil  government 
for  use  outFlde  of  metropolitan  areas.  We 
do  not  support  these  provisions  for  direct 
allocation  of  housing  grants  to  metropolitan 
cities  and  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  for  use  in  non-metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  housing  block  grants  differ 
from  community  development  block  grants 
which  relate  solely  to  public  programs  of 
cities  and  other  pttbllc  agencies.  In  contrast, 
most  of  the  housing  programs  Involve  pri- 
vate sponsors  who  are  builders,  developers 
or  non-profit  agencies.  We  believe  that  all 
sponsors — private  and  public — should  file 
their  applications  for  housing  assistance 
with  HUD  which  Is  providing  the  housing 
a.sslstance  to  achieve  national  housing  goals. 
However,  as  stated  above,  we  believe  that 
these  funds  should  be  limited  for  vise  In 
accordance  with  the  housing  plan  of  the 
local  government  when  formulated.  We  do 
not  believe  that  local  public  officials  should 
l)e  responsible  for  allocating  the  federal 
housing  assistance  for  several  rea-sons, 
namely: 

(1)  We  have  serious  doubts  concerning 
the  experience,  expertise,  arid  capability  of 
local  offlclals  In  hundreds  of  local  govern- 
ments to  process  applications  for  housing 


graiu.s  from  private  and  public  spon.sors. 
General  local  government  In  this  country 
ha-s  had  almost  no  experience  in  the  design 
or  administration  of  hoitslng  subsidy  pro- 
trrains.  Even  the  public  housing  program 
has  operated  without  tiie  active  participa- 
tion of  general  local  government.  To  thru.,t 
r.lmost  all  the  respoiit ibillty  for  administer- 
ing i-'atlonal  hou.ing  assistance  on  to  our 
local  governmc:it  w  nild  be  a  hai;ardoua  i.iid 
u'^nccessary  risk. 

(2)  To  achieve  fredc-  economy  and  efil- 
ciency,  the  federal  housing  objective  ha^; 
been  to  encourage  developer.s  and  sponsors 
to  operate  on  a  nation.al  basis.  This  req\iir;s 
developing  greater  uiilformlty  concerning 
tb.e  applicable  requirements  for  housing  as- 
sistance and  financl;ig.  The  proposed  local 
allocations  of  hou&lng  a.sslstance  would  turn 
back  the  cWrk  by  adding  a  mvrlad  of  dif- 
t-re:n  requirements  in  hundreds  of  localities 
for  prrcesslng  allocations,  rather  than  the 
uniform  procedures  that  would  b-  applied 
by  HftD  as  a  federal  agencv. 

<3)  There  will  be  additional  red  tape 
which  will  impede  the  housing  program  and 
add  to  Us  costs.  The  bill  would  retain  HDD 
controls  on  Income  limits.  mortgage 
amounts,  maximum  housing  assistance  and 
many  other  matters  to  be  administered  by 
HUD.  To  these  must  be  added  the  require- 
ments and  regulations  to  be  administered  by 
local  governments  as  a  condition  for  their 
distribution  of  the  federal  housing  assist- 
ance. These  duplicating  and  overlapping  re- 
quirements and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
local  governments'  requirements  will  dis- 
courage participation  by  developers,  spon- 
sors and  lenders. 

(4)  There  will  be  additional  complications. 
burdens  and  difficulties  If  local  offlclals  be- 
come responsible  for  allocating  federal 
housing  a.sslstance.  This  program  will  ad- 
versely affect  and  Jeopardize  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  housing  goals. 

(5)  Rural  areas  particularly  will  suffer  un- 
der block  grants  as  proposed  In  H.R.  10036. 
Most  small  towns  would  not  receive  block 
grants,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bill  would 
terminate  development  \mder  the  public 
housing  program.  Small  towns  wotild  not  be 
able  to  meet  their  needs  with  the  Inade- 
quate programs  and  funds  available  to  them. 

Seventh,  there  is  an  authorization  of  vari- 
ous new  forms  of  grants,  loans  and  housing 
a,sslstance  to  be  separately  determined  by 
each  city,  State  or  other  unit  of  general 
local  government.  This  would  produce  hun- 
dreds of  varying  methods  of  assistance 
which  wotild  utilize  the  housing  assistance 
allocated  by  the  federal  government.  This 
would  certainly  discourage  developers  and 
spon.sors  from  operating  on  a  national  basis 
and  deprive  communities  of  the  benefits  of 
economies  and  efficiencies  available  from 
such  developers  and  sponsors.  There  is  a 
need  for  greater — not  less — uniformity  con- 
cerning the  applicable  requirements  for 
housing  assistance  and  financing  in  order  to 
achieve  our  national  housing  goals.  There  is 
a  need  to  continue  the  tested  existing  pro- 
grams— as  modified  and  Improved  In  Chap- 
ters II  and  rri  of  HH.  10036.  These  propranxs 
work.  They  have  been  carefully  formulated 
and  designed  to  attract  private  developers 
and  equity  investments  with  a  very  limited 
return  except  for  certain  tax  incentives.  We 
oppose  substituting  untried  and  untested 
new  programs  to  be  formulated  and  admin- 
istered by  local  ofHclals  who  lack  the  experi- 
ence and  expertise  that  is  required. 

Moreover,  the  new  proposed  grant  and 
financing  programs  will  be  workable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  granta  are  to  be  made  available 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  with  no  commit- 
ment concerning  the  continuance  of  these 
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grants  In  later  years.  Such  continuing  grants 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  lower  charges  re- 
quired to  serve  those  of  lower  Incomes  for 
whom  the  projects  will  be  built.  Sponsors  and 
owners  will  not  generally  be  prepared  to  make 
the  investments  and  commitments  to  under- 
take assisted  projects  designed  to  serve  lower 
1  .come  persons  over  a  40-year  period — If  the 
federal  commitment  for  necessary  housing 
assistance  covers  only  the  first  three  years. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  will  be  an 
assursmce  of  the  continuance  of  the  grants 
for  a  period  beyond  three  years  because  the 
federal  government  will  guarantee  the  bonds 
issued  by  local  governments  to  raise  the  funds 
for  financing  the  development  of  the  assisted 
projects.  If  appropriations  are  not  made  for 
necessary  housing  assistance  after  the  first 
three  years,  the  federal  government  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  like  amount  of  money  in 
order  to  avoid  defaults  on  the  local  bonds  it 
has  guaranteed.  We  believe  that  this  method 
of  providing  funds  for  continuing  housing 
assistance  raises  the  following  serious  ques- 
tions: 

( 1 )  The  housing  to  serve  low  and  moderate 
income  families  can  be  economically  self-sus- 
taining only  if  housing  assistance  payments 
are  made  during  the  period  until  the  bond 
financing  is  retired.  If  for  any  reason  the 
housing  assistance  payments  were  cut  off  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  project  could  not 
remain  economically  self-sustaining  and  the 
bonds  would  go  into  default.  We  question 
any  plan  which  does  not  contenaplate  suffi- 
cient project  Income — including  commit- 
ments for  housing  assistance — to  provide  for 
the  orderly  retirement  of  the  bonds.  It  is  un- 
sound to  finance  a  project  unless  It  is  self- 
liquidating,  which  requires  a  legal  obligation 
for  housing  assistance  to  be  discharged  from 
continuing  appropriations. 

(2)  If  there  is  no  appropriation  for  hous- 
ing assistance  at  any  time  after  the  first  three 
years,  the  federal  government  will  be  com- 
p>elled  to  pay  a  like  amount  in  order  to  avoid 
defaults  on  the  local  bonds  it  has  guaranteed. 
A  charge  can  be  made  that  it  is  a  subterfuge 
to  rely  on  this  federal  guarantee  of  the  local 
bonds  in  order  to  provide  an  equivalent 
amount  of  housing  assistance  for  the  project. 
Normally,  guarantees  of  bonds  are  intended 
to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies  and  protect 
against  unusual  risks  in  order  to  develop  a 
better  market  for  the  bonds.  Normally  the 
sources  for  the  repayment  of  the  guaranteed 
bonds  are  assured  In  advance  as  part  of  the 
financing  program.  However,  under  this  plan 
there  will  be  no  such  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinued housing  assistance  required  after  the 
first  three  years  in  order  to  continue  to  serve 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes.  An  at- 
tack can  be  made  that  the  federal  guarantee 
of  the  bonds  is  being  misused  and  distorted 
to  serve  a  purpose  not  generally  contem- 
plated by  federal  guarantees  of  bonds. 

<3)  The  proposed  plan  does  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  continuing  housing  assistance 
after  three  years  In  order  to  serve  those  of 
low  and  moderate  Incomes.  It  merely  seeks 
to  avoid  a  direct  commitment  for  this  pur- 
pose beyond  three  years.  If  the  Congress 
later  refuses  to  authorize  housing  assist- 
ance after  three  years,  both  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  may  properly  feel 
aggrieved  If  they  find  that  they  must  make 
equivalent  payments  anyway  because  of  the 
bond  guarantees. 

(4)  When  It  Is  known  In  advance  that 
housing  assistance  wdll  be  required  for  40 
years — even  though  the  amounts  may  de- 
cline In  later  years  as  pec^le's  Incomes  in- 
crease— the  sound  and  proper  way  Is  to  ob- 
tain a  commitment  by  law  to  provide  the 
necessary  assistance.  Without  such  a  com- 
mitment, sponsors  and  owners  will  not  gen- 


erally be  prepared  to  make  the  Investments 
and  commitments  to  undertake  assisted 
projects  designed  to  serve  lower  income  per- 
sons over  a  40-year  period. 

(5)  If  annual  appropriations  are  cut  back 
after  three  years,  or  If  they  fall  to  com- 
pensate for  Inflation,  we  must  assume  that 
the  poor  will  be  hardest  hit  as  rents  are 
raised  and  the  poor  are  excluded  from  oc- 
cupancy to  insure  project  viability. 

We  believe  the  housing  programs  should 
be  financed  and  assisted  under  the  tried  and 
tested  methods  which  are  consolidated  and 
improved  In  the  Senate  and  House  bills  as 
part  of  the  revised  National  Housing  Act 
on  FHA  and  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
on  Public  Housing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
substitvite  new  and  untried  methods  of 
housing  assistance  and  financing  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  local  governments  in  order 
to  achieve  the  stated  objectives  of  the  hous- 
ing assistance  program  under  Chapter  I  of 
H.R.  10036.  We  recommend  that  these  pro- 
visions be  deleted  as  they  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  housing  program  and 
the  achievement  of  natiomil  goals. 

AmendTnent  to  include  public  sponsors 

The  present  prohibition  ang^st,  public 
agencies  participating  in  programs  with  sub- 
sidies and  financing  under  Section  502 — or 
the  rural  program  under  Section  515  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — should  be  repealed. 
Public  sponsors  should  be  eligible  to  file  ap- 
plications with  HUD — in  addition  to  the  pri- 
vate sponsors  who  have  been  eligible — for 
subsidies  and  financing  of  projects  under 
Section  502.  This  will  provide  HUD  with  a 
wider  choice  among  projects  and  encourage 
HUD'S  selection  of  the  better  projects.  This 
procedure  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  one 
In  the  Senate  and  House  bills  which  Involves 
a  direct  allocation  of  a  large  share  of  hous- 
ing subsidy  to  public  agencies  who  have  pre- 
viously been  excluded  entirely  from  these 
programs. 

a.  RECOMMENDED  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  COORDI- 
NATED   WITH    COMMUNITT    DEVELOPMENT 

We  support  the  authorization  in  Chapter 
I  of  H.R.  10036  in  an  amount  which  would 
aggregate  $2.25  bUlion  for  the  first  3-year 
period  commencing  July  1,  1975.  These  ad- 
vance authorizations  provide  necessary  lead 
lime  for  Initiating  and  planning  programs. 
In  the  foregoing  portion  of  these  Resolu- 
tions, we  recommended  against  the  bills 
authorization  of  various  new  forms  of  grants 
and  housing  assistance  to  be  separately  de- 
termined by  each  city.  State  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government.  Instead,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  objectives  of  Chapter  I  could 
be  fully  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
the  tried  and  tested  methods  of  grants  and 
housing  assistance  which  are  being  contin- 
ued in  modified  and  Improved  form  under 
Chapters  II  and  in  of  H.R.  10036. 

As  a  corollary  to  these  recommendations, 
we  urge  that  the  authorizations  of  $2.25  bil- 
lion for  the  3-year  period  be  modified  so 
that  they  wiU  relate  to  each  of  the  three 
major  housing  assisted  programs,  namely: 

For  assistance  under  Section  402:  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $200  million  on  July 
1.  1975  and  a  like  amount  on  July  l,  1976 
and  July  1,  1977: 

For  assistance  under  Section  502:  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $300  million  on  July 
1,  1976  and  a  like  amount  on  July  1,  1976 
and  July  1,  1977;  and 

For  annual  contributions  under  public 
housing:  an  additional  authorization  of 
$250  mUllon  on  July  1,  1975  and  a  like 
amount  on  July  1,  1976  and  July  1,  1977. 

The  same  aggregate  amount  of  $2.25  bil- 
lion for  a  3-year  period  which  is  provided  In 


Chapter  I  would  be  Involved  in  these  pro- 
posed authorizations  aggregating;  $600  mil- 
lion under  Section  402;  $900  million  under 
Section  502;  and  $750  million  under  public 
housing. 

9.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  A'- 
THORIZATIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  IN  S. 
3U66  AND  H.R.  10036:  ALSO  OTHER  PRO- 
VISIONS   IN     BILLS 

It  is  necessary  to  have  legislative  housing 
authorizations  to  cover  the  transitional  re- 
riod  before  the  new  authorizations  would 
be  made  for  housing  assistance  which  wnul  t 
be  coordinated  with  community  develop- 
ment assistance.  We  are  now  in  a  stage  wlere 
there  is  a  serious  gap  and  an  absence  of  vn- 
impounded  legislative  authorizations  for 
continuing  housing  programs  that  are  .  r- 
gently  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  (January. 
1973),  the  President  suspended  all  assisted 
housing  programs  and  impounded  $860  mil- 
lion of  funds  and  contract  authority  In  HUD 
programs  The  Federal  District  Court  in 
Washington.  DC  .  has  ruled  the  President 
does  not  have  the  constitutional  power  lo 
make  these  impoundments,  but  this  deci- 
sion is  still  on  appeal. 

Recently,  the  President  has  authorized  the 
processing  of  applications  for  200.000  units 
Half  of  these  would  be  under  the  Section  2C- 
leasing  program  and  the  other  half  would 
be  under  Section  236  to  meet  the  "bona  fic'e 
commitments' — which  refers  to  moral  obli- 
gations or  assurances- — where  applications 
had  moved  most  of  the  way  through  the 
approval  process  by  the  date  the  program  was 
suspended.  However,  this  would  release  less 
than  one-third  of  the  funds  and  contract 
authority  that  were  Impounded  which  had 
been  available  tinder  Section  235.  236  and 
rent  supplements.  The  amounts  released  are 
wholly  madequate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
housing  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
comes. Moreover,  no  new  applications  are  to 
be  accepted  under  Section  236.  but  only 
those  applicants  will  be  considered  who  had 
"bona  fide  commitments"  and  suffered  grave 
hardships  by  reason  of  the  unwarranted  sus- 
pension of  the  236  program.  It  should  be 
noted  that  some  of  these  cases  may  not  go 
forward  as  some  HUD  offices  are  see'z^lng  to 
limit  developers  to  earlier  cost  levels  vhich 
are  unrealistic  and  unworkable. 

Under  H.R.  10036,  there  Is  an  additional 
authorization  of  $150  million  for  the  Section 
402  home  ownership  program  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  Section  502  rental  and  coopera- 
tive program.  With  respect  to  public  housing, 
there  Is  an  additional  authorization  in  the 
House  bill  for  annual  contribution  contracts 
of  $140  million  per  annum. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  S.  3066,  the  Housln? 
and  Community  Development  bill  of  1P74 
provides  new  authorizations  for  twenty-four 
programs.  Including  HUD  housing  programs. 
Rural  Housing  Programs,  the  new  consoli- 
dated Community  Development  Program,  and 
Comprehensive  Planning  Programs.  A  total 
of  $9  billion  would  be  authorized  for  these 
programs  over  the  two  year  period.  Fiscal 
Year  1975  and  Fiscal  Year  1976.  Authority  to 
use  the  estimated  $830  million  now  avail- 
able In  unobligated  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authority  could,  reduce  the  actual  to- 
tal of  the  new  authorizations  to  an  $8.2 
billion. 

The  table  following  syimmarlzes  by  pro- 
gram and  by  section  of  the  bill  the  new  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  act. 
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Ill)  millions  of  dolUrs) 


hi:d  housinj!- 

Home  ownership  (sec  402)           .    .  O    /       120  0 

Rental  housing  (sec  502)  180  (3E        200  11 

Pubiichou-.ing,  tiaditional(-,ec  5c)  .  J75.Q;         190  0 
Onerj;i')g<:ub5idie5  tor  public  hou--- 

rnj(sec  9b)  150. 0  i          61  0 
SecuMly  piogiam  (eaimafkpj)(sec 

„8,6)-,                  ^  (10.0)1       (10,0) 

Public  hO;,^ii)g  moderiNjjtion  (".ec  5 

*c>  10  0  I        30  0 

New  leasing  progiam  (sec  8g)  440.  0  \      440  0 

Elderly  housing  loan  pcogiani  (sec  '■ 

8)4)  i 

bouowifi!  lulhOhty             .  (100  0)1           0 

Interest  subsidy  3  0  5          3   'i 

f  Ideil/  housing  lacilitici  (sec.  504).  10.  0  .*        10.  0 

Stale  housing  guarantees  (sec.  601).  50.0  '-         60  0 
Housing    illowancp    demonstration 

(^ec  8J2)        43  0  :          0 

Housing     location     (I»monslr»lion  : 

(sec.  8J7>  20  Q.-          0 

Urban  homesleading  (sec   814)  5.0^           5  0 

Solot   energy   demonstration  (sec  ' 

808) ,  2.53          0 

National      Institute      ol      Building  -J 

Sciences  (sec  811)  5. 0^           50 

Rural  housing:  • 

Farm  libor  housing  ('.ec  516)  25  Oc          25  0 

Self-help  housing  (sec  523)  10  0            10  0 

Improvements  (sec.  504)   . .       .  25.  &\         25  0 

Technical  assistance  (sec.  525):  1 

Grants .  5.  0  '          5  0 

Loans              5.0  1          5  0 

Research  (sec  506) 5.0  3          0 

Community  development:  i 

Community  development  (sec.  306).  1  2.  8)0. 0  i  3, 300  0 

Urban  iene*al  (sec  318) -SOa.Os         0 

Compiehensive  planning  '\ 

Planning  assistance  program  (sec  \ 

<0l)  100.0   I      150.0 

Urban  lellowships  (sec.  4U3)    3- ^  f         3  5 

Total  new  authorization         4.402.0   ;  4, 646.  5 

2-yi  total  "       9  QM  s 

Le>s  unobligated  funds  made  available. .  811. 0 

Total  _.  8,23.5 


I  There  ire  currently  available  an  estimated  t530flOO,000  in 
appropriations  and  contract  authority  which  the  %ill  would 
specifically  make  available  for  liquidating  communilj  develop- 
ment obligations  If  this  sum  continues  to  be  availabit,  the  new 
authority  will  be  reduced  to  $2,270,000,000. 

!  There  are  currently  available  an  estimated  J281.OC0,CO0  m 
contract  authority  which,  if  unobligated  will  reduca  the  ne.v 
authority  provided  to  J19,000,000. 

The  foregoing  actions  by  the  Senate-Bank- 
ing and  Curre'ncjr  Committee  reprei^ent  a 
revision  in  the  program  proposed  In  t^e  Ad- 
minlstratloii'-s  budget  for  FY  1975  lij  order 
to  achieve  a  more  balanced  housing  program. 
Unlike  the  Administration's  budget,  the 
Senate  bill  includes:  (1)  housing  for  those 
.of  moderate  income  as  well  as  tliose  of  low 
inconie  who  are  to  be  served  undfr  the 
leasing  program:  (ii)  a  conventionai  pro- 
gram under  public  housing;  (ih)  pr<^'rams 
In  modified  form  for  home  ownership  as- 
sistaiioe  under  Section  502;  and  (Iv)  a  Itvival 
of  a  proarram  for  direct  loans  for  «iderly 
housing.  These  additional  programs  th  the 
Senate  bill  are  to  be  funded  by  reducLbg  the 
contract  authority  for  the  leasing  pfpgram 
by  $200  million  less  than  the  amouAt  re- 
quested by  the  Admuiistratiou.  \ 

Instead  of  an  authorization  of  $175  n»illlon 
for  traditional  public  housing  in  FY  19|5  and 
$440  million  for  the  leasing  program  is  that 
fiscal  year — with  approximately  the;  same 
proportions  in  FY  1976— we  recommeml  that 
the  fcllocation  of  these  amounts  b«  in  a 
revised  ratio  Half  of  the  total  funds  should 
b?  fur  traditional  public  housing  ajnd  the 
other  half  for  a  leasing  program.  T61s  will 
assure  the  production  of  urgently  needed 
low-income  housing  because  we  know  that 
the  traditional  public  housing  program  will 
v.ork. 

With  the  foregoing  authori/ations  hi  tlie 
bills  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  we  liope  that  the  au- 


thorizations In  the  Senat*  bill-  if  fully 
funded  and  used — would  enable  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  annual  rate  of  assisted  housing 
starts  during  FY  1975  and  FY  1976  which 
would  approximate  the  338.000  assisted  units 
started  In  FT  1972. 

The  Senate  bill  also  Increases  the  annual 
limit  on  operating  subsidies  for  public 
housing  from  the  Administration  s  proposal 
of  $400  million  to  »500  million. 
Program  levels 
S.  30G6  provides  that  the  President  shall 
make  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  cbllgation  by 
the  Congress  for  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  available  m  a  timely  manner 
for  obligation  In  the  year  for  wliich  such 
funds  have  been  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able. The  Secretary  shall  not  withhold  or 
delay  or  lake  any  action  wliich  effectively 
precludes  (,r  delays  the  proce.'islng  and  ap- 
proval of  appllcalions,  and  with  respect  to 
housing  program-s.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  for  commitment  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams proportionate  to  the  dollar  amounts 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
obligation  by  the  Congress. 

We  support  the  larger  of  the  authoriza- 
tions on  each  of  the  foregoing  programs  as 
between  tlie  provisions  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills.  We  recommend  that  these  au- 
thorizations become  effective  on  the  date  of 
ciKictment  of  the  bill,  but  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974. 

Other  provisions  in  S.  3066  on  housing 

assistance 
S.  3066  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Includes  some  new 
provisions  with  respect  to  multlfamlly  hous- 
asststanc©  which  we  describe  below,  Including 
some  proposed  amendments. 

S.  3066  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  20  percent  of  the  project's  units, 
to  make  additional  a.^lstance  payments  to 
the  owner  on  behalf  of  tenants  who  cannot 
meet  the  basic  rental  with  25  percent  of  their 
Income.  These  payments  would  be  calculated 
to  reduce  rent  payments  to  25  percent  of  the 
tenant's  income,  but  In  no  case  to  less  than 
the  utility  c,  sts  for  the  unit  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  unusually  high 
utility  costs  m  any  area  would  cause  undue 
hardship.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions, 
the  Secretary  could  reduce  the  20  percent  re- 
quirement If  necessary  to  assure  the  econom- 
ic viability  of  the  project  or  increase  it  to 
promote  economic  integration  of  the  project. 
Where  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  project 
units  are  occupied  by  elderly  families,  pay- 
ments could  be  made  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  project  unit*. 

S.  3066  would  permit  up  to  20  p>ercent  of 
the  assisted  units   in  any  project   to  be  oc- 
cupied  by  families   with   Incomes  at   initial 
renUl    more    than    80    percent   of    the    area 
median  but  not  more  than  the  median.  No 
assistance  payment  could  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  units  occupied  by  families  with  in- 
comes  equalling   or   exceeding   the    median. 
S.  3066  would  provide  that  an  lnltl.il  oper- 
ating expen.<;e  level  would  be  established  for 
each  project,  which  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
cost  of  utilities,  maintenance  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  at  the  time  of  full  occupancy.  Sub- 
sequently,   the   Secretary   could   make   addi- 
tional  payments   not   to  exceed   either    (A) 
the  amount  by  which  tlie  sum  of  the  cost  of 
utilities,    maintenance    and    local    property 
taxes  exceeds   the   Initial  operating  expense 
level,  or   (B)    the  amount  required   to  keep 
basic  rentals  of  any  units  from  exceeding  30 
percent   of   tenant   income.   Such   payments 
could  be  made  only  where  the  lncre:ised  cosU 
are  reasonable  and  comparable  to  those  faced 
by  other  projects  In   the  community. 

S.  3066  would  require  a  project  owner  to 
pay  the  Secretary  any  rentals  charged  In 
excess  of  the  basic  rental  ch.irges  except 
charges  over  25  percent  of  a  tenant's  income 
Excess  charges  would  be  credited  to  n  reserve 
for  use  in  making  additional  operating  assist- 


ance payments.  When  the  reserve  fund  t^ 
adequate  to  meet  these  estlm.ited  additional 
payments,  excess  charges  would  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  available  for  a.sslstanre 
payments  through  the  next  fiscal  year  This 
provision  would  apply  to  Section  236  projects 
Between  15  and  25  percent  of  contracts 
autliorlzed  to  be  made  after  June  30.  1973 
may  only  be  used  for  projects  planned  In 
whole  or  part  for  occupancy  by  elderly  fam- 
ilies. At  least  10  percent  of  total  assistance 
payments  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts 
to  be  made  after  June  30,  1974  must  be  avail- 
able only  for  dwellings  or  units  approved  bv 
the  ."Secretary  prior  to  rehabilitation. 

We  support  the  foregoing  provision?  of  s 
,'5C6fi— and  urge  their  Inclusion  In  H.R.  10036 
to  the  exte;U  they  are  not  already  In  that 
bill  -except  that  we  recommend  the  follow- 
l;:j;  ame'^dmr^nts: 

(a)  We  recommend  an  amendment  to  S 
3066  to  increase  the  Income  limit  from  80'; 
to  90  ,  of  the  area  median  Income.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  as  reported  In  previous  years  estab- 
lished an  income  limit  of  90  ;  of  median 
which  the  Committee  reduced  this  year  to 
80'  .In  previous  years,  the  Administration 
had  recommended  the  area  median  Income  as 
the  Ihnlt.  In  view  of  the  current  high  Intere-t 
rates  and  high  cost  of  housing,  there  Is  an 
additional  urgency  to  Increase  the  limit  in 
S.  3066  to  at  least  90' ,  of  the  median  income 
m  order  to  reach  more  of  the  moderate-In- 
come families  who  have  been  priced  out  of 
the  housing  market. 

(bi  We  support  the  larger  of  the  authorl- 
i^aiions  on  each  program  as  between  the  pro- 
vi.Mcns  In  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  prototype  cost  lim- 
itation on  low-Income  housing  In  S  3066  we 
recommend  120^;,  of  prototype  costs  Instead 
of  the  110';  m  the  bin. 

10.  ADMINISTRATIONS  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
FOB  LlMrrED  I^OCRAM  OT  NEW  CONST«tJCTION 
AT  SPECIAL  LOW  RENTS;  ALSO,  PROPOSED  NEW 
SECTION    23    LEASING   PBOCRAIC 

The  President's  message  refers  to  proposed 
legislation  for  a  limited  program  of  new  hous- 
ing  construction  to  be  made  available  at  spe- 
cial rents  for  low  Income  families.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  available  only  for  areas  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  housing— which  the 
Secretary  erroneously  believes  to  be  the  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  CSovernment  would  pay 
the  developer  the  difference  between  such 
rents  and  fair  market  rents. 

The  Administration's  bill— S.  2507  and  H  R 
10688— contains  provisions  to  carry  out  this 
program  which  would  Involve  a  new  leasing 
program.  Under  it.  the  following  are  Its  prin- 
cipal features,  which  we  And  objectionable: 
First,  direct  federal  subsidies  would  be 
provided  to  the  project  owner  which  action 
is  evidently  Intended— we  believe  unwisely— 
to  exclude  the  local  housing  authority  from 
particlpatlrg  in  the  new  program. 

Second,  the  number  of  a'^slsted  units  In  a 
project  would  be  limited  to  20' , .  There  would 
be  no  flexibility  to  adjust  for  local  needs  and 
conditions  such  as  a  project  speciflcallv  de- 
signed for  the  elderly  of  low  Income.  " 

Third,  the  developer  would  have  to  obtain 
conventional  financing.  He  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  getting  insurance  of  mortgages 
By  forbidding  financing  under  HUX>-insured 
programs,  the  effect  will  be  to  avoid  the  re- 
quirements customarily  Imposed  in  federal 
asslsUnce  programs  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  and  the  consumer,  such  as  standards 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  quality  of  the 
housing  and  compUanoe  with  environmental 
controls. 

Fourth,  the  assisted  famUies  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  25%  of  their  gross  Income  for 
rent.  There  will  be  no  deduction  for  minors 
serondary  wage  earners  and  other  cost  fac- 
tor.s  whi-^h  reduce  the  amount  of  effective 
Income  available  to  pay  rents.  This  is  an 
inequitable  and  burdensome  requirement 
which  is  contrary  to  the  sound  housing  pol- 
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Icles  and  legislation  that  have  prevailed  for 
many  years. 

Fifth,  the  owner  would  not  get  a  subsidy 
representing  the  difference  between  the 
:. mount  paid  by  the  assisted  family — based 
on  25'.  of  Its  gross  Income — and  the  fair 
market  rental.  Instead.  HUD  would  estab- 
lish a  rental  level  based  on  the  average  for 
all  housing  In  the  area.  Including  housing 
which  Is  older  or  newly  constructed.  This 
does  not  take  Into  account  a  fair  market 
rental  which  reflects  the  cost  of  producing 
new  housing  that  Is  needed  to  supplement 
the  current, Inadequate  supply. 

In  view  of  the  objectionable  provisions 
described  above,  we  oppose  the  proposed  leg- 
islation for  a  new  Section  23  leasing  program 
which  we  believe  will  not  be  workable  or  ef- 
fective. It  Is  not  likely  to  attract  builders, 
owners  or  lenders.  We  oppose  the  limited  pro- 
gram of  new  construction  proposed  by  the 
Administration's  bill. 

Proposed  new  section  23  leasing  program 

Without  waiting  for  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  new  leasing  pro- 
gram, the  Administration  took  administrative 
action  and  published  proposed  rules  concern- 
ing a  revised  Section  23  program  for  new 
construction  and  existing  housing.  While  the 
budget  projects  this  new  program  to  produce 
118,000  units  before  the  end  of  FY  1974  and 
300.000  units  m  FY  1975,  no  units  have  yet 
been  processed  or  constructed  under  this  re- 
vised program. 

The  present  Section  23  leasing  program  has 
worked  effectively  and  successfully  with  the 
active  participation  of  local  housing  author- 
ities and  developers.  We  urge  that  this  pro- 
gram be  continued,  rather  than  initiating  the 
proposed  new  Section  23  leasing  program. 
There  *b  no  need  for  a  new  program  when  we 
already  have  a  program  that  Is  fully  opera- 
tive. However,  If  the  Administration  Is  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  a  new  leaslnir  pro- 
gram, we  recommend  that  the  present  leas- 
ing program  continue  to  be  utilized  until 
the  new  program  becomes  workable  and  op- 
erative. In  order  to  make  the  new  program 
workable,  we  recommend  the  amendments 
described  below. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  this  new  Section 
23  program  will  not  be  workable  or  effective 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  offered.  As 
proposed,  the  new  Section  23  program  offers 
only  the  promise  of  housing  which  will  not 
be  fulfilled  unless  it  is  modified  to  make  it 
attractive  and  acceptable  to  developers  and 
owners. 

The  fact  that  HUD  is  prepared  to  provide 
subsidies  covering  some  imlts  in  a  project 
which  are  leased  by  an  owner  for  low  Income 
occupancy  provides  no  Inducement  or  In- 
centive to  the  potential  developer  or  owner 
to  participate  In  the  program.  On  the  con- 
trary, occupancy  by  such  low  income  fam- 
ilies or  persons  will  tend  to  create  additional 
burdens  and  problems  for  a  developer  or 
owner.  For  example,  experience  shows  that 
there  are  greater  problems  of  maintenance 
and  security  In  projects  with  low  income 
occupancy. 

Under  the  new  Section  23  leasing  program 
proposed  by  the  Administration,  the  proce- 
dures are  so  complicated  and  the  incentives 
for  participation  so  lacking  that  we  seriously 
question  whether  the  program  will  work.  It 
Is  our  hcqje  that  the  Administration  will  re- 
spond and  make  necessary  changes  to  make 
the  program  workable  in  order  to  meet 
urgent  housing  needs,  stimulate  our  lagging 
economy,  and  relieve  unemployment.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  making  constructive  recom- 
mendations that  the  following  changes  be 
made  In  the  Administration's  proposed  Sec- 
tion 23  leasing  program  to  make  It  workable 
and  attractive  to  potential  developers  or 
owners    so    they    will    participate    In    the 

program:  

(a)  With  financing  under  existing  HUD- 
insured  programs,  the  developer  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  absorb  some  discount  on  a  multi- 
family  mortgage  in  today's  market.  This 
discount  would  increase  if  the  interest  rate 
is  further  reduced  at  this  time  below  8'4'. 
which  now  appears  appropriate.  We  recom- 
mend an  amendment  that  tandem  financing 
be  provided  through  GNMA  for  the  purchase 
of  HUD-insured  mortgages  on  projects  as- 
sisted under  the  Section  23  leasing  program. 
The  purchase  should  be  at  par.  Just  as  par 
purchases  are  now  made  by  FNMA  GNMA 
of  HUD-insured  mortgages  under  Section 
236,  pursuant  to  tandem  program  17.  This 
will  provide  an  incentive  for  developers  to 
pai  licipate  in  the  Section  23  leasing  program 
if  it  is  further  modified  as  recommended 
bel.nv. 

(b)  There  should  be  no  priority  to  appli- 
cations involving  Section  23  assistance  with 
not  more  than  20 't  of  the  units  In  a  project. 
HUD  has  stated  that  this  priority  will  not 
apply  to  housing  for  the  elderly  or  small 
projects  of  an  undefined  size.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary that  this  priority  be  eliminated  for 
all  other  housing  which  will  receive  Section 
23  assistance.  There  must  be  a  HUD  under- 
WTlting  to  provide  Section  23  housing  as- 
sistance on  all  of  the  units  la  a  project  to 
be  constructed  in  order  to  assure  full  occu- 
pancy and  financing  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  Investors. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  proposed 
Section  23  program  presents  a  different  prob- 
lem than  the  piggy-back  rent  supplement 
program  for  low  income  occupancy  of  20  ^r 
of  the  units  in  a  Section  236  project  because 
in  that  project  the  other  80';  are  moderate 
income  families  who  are  also  receiving  sub- 
sidies, although  they  are  in  a  lesser  amount. 
The  other  80 'i  have  an  Incentive  to  live  in 
the  Section  236  project  because  they  get 
benefit  of  below-market  rents.  This  is  not 
true  In  the  proposed  Section  23  program  for 
20'c  occupancy  by  assisted  families  because 
the  other  SOT-  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
market  rent.  They  have  no  Incentive  to  live 
in  such  a  project,  since  they  have  a  choice 
to  get  housing  elsewhere  at  market  rents 
without  co-occupancy  by  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. It  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  leas- 
ing program  can  be  utilized  for  some  of  the 
units  in  programs  under  Section  236 — or  Its 
improved  successor.  Section  502 — since  eco- 
nomic integration  can  be  more  readily 
achieved  in  such  projects.  This  objective  can 
likewise  be  achieved  by  permitting  financing 
under  the  Section  515  or  equivalent  rural 
financing  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  our  organization  has 
long  favored  the  achievement  of  economic 
integration  in  subsidized  housing  projects 
to  the  extent  it  is  practicable.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Section  23  procedures 
provide  that  the  owner  should  seek  to  assure, 
Insofar  as  practicable,  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able range  In  the  low  Income  levels  of  those 
assisted  under  Section  23  through  the  selec- 
tions made  from  among  those  certified  as 
eligible  by  the  local  housmg  authority,  and 
that  the  owner  seek  to  obtain  occupancy  by 
people  who  will  receive  no  assistance  under 
Section  23,  although  we  recognize  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  much  of  such 
occupancy.  (There  is  a  greater  likelihood  of 
obtaining  such  occupancy  in  a  Section  236 
project  because  there  is  less  spread  in  in- 
comes between  those  of  moderate  Incomes 
who  are  assisted  and  the  others  who  are  not 
assisted.)  However,  to  protect  the  owner  and 
the  lender,  the  Section  23  subsidies  should 
be  committed  to  cover  all  of  the  units  In  the 
project  In  the  event  this  proves  necessary  if 
It  is  not  practicable  (either  Initially  or  later) 
to  obtain  occupancy  by  people  who  will  re- 
ceive no  assistance  under  Section  23. 

(c)  There  is  a  further  requirement  in  the 
proposed  new  Section  23  program  which  is 
unworkable;  namely,  that  the  owner  must 
assume  the  loss  of  vacancies.  The  proposed 
rules  provide  that  the  housing  assistance 
payments  are  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  only 


for  those  units  under  lease  by  eligible  fam- 
ilies. The  owner  must  depend  upon  the  local 
housing  autiiority  to  issue  certifications  ct 
those  eligible  for  occupancy.  From  amoi.g 
them,  he  must  make  a  selection  of  those  who 
are  acceptable  to  him.  This  may  be  a  tune 
consuming  process  which  involves  luciors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  owner.  Units  ma',' 
be  ready  for  occupancy,  but  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  may  not  have  certified  sufl.ci- 
ent  acceptable  families  or  persons  to  mo\e 
iiuo  the  units. 

We  recommend  that  vacancies  be  covered 
by  Section  23  subsidies  and  that  the  owner 
not  be  required  to  assume  the  financial  losses 
on  unoccupied  iinr.s  whicli  are  ready  lor 
occupancy. 

Id  I  Tlie  proposed  Section  23  procedures 
refer  to  HUD-insured  financing  under  Sec- 
tions 207,  221(,d)(4)  or  231,  To  enable  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  by  cooperatives  or 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  Sections  221(di(3).  We  are  advised 
that  HUD  Is  accepting  this  recommendation 
Tliese  organizations  have  been  active  partic- 
ipants in  the  subsidized  programs  and  their 
resources  should  be  utilized  to  help  effectuate 
ihe  Section  23  leasing  program.  There  are 
other  technical  amendments  required  to 
nijiiie  it  clear  tiiat  the  proposed  regulations 
include  a  consumer-oriented  cooperative  as 
an  owner;  that  the  term  "tenant"  includes  a 
member  of  a  cooperative:  and  that  the  term 
"rent"  Includes  carrying  charges  under  a 
cooperative  occupancy  agreement. 

(6)  The  proposed  Section  23  procedures 
should  permit  financing  under  Section  515  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  order  to 
reacli  those  In  less  populated  areas. 

( f )  Extensive  use  of  the  Section  23  pro- 
gram for  leasing  of  existing  bousing  will 
further  inflate  housing  costs  by  creating 
competition  for  a  limited  supply  of  housing. 
To  encourage  additional  production  of  ade- 
quate housing  to  serve  low  income  groups, 
the  Section  23  subsidies  should  be  largely 
tied  to  the  additional  housing  production 
which  is  required.  This  Includes  rehabilita- 
tion which  assures  that  existing  housing  Is 
improved  to  meet  acceptable  standards.  Such 
use  of  the  Section  23  program  will  stimulate 
necessary  additional  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation so  that  adequate  housing  will  be 
provided  for  those  of  low  income  who  receive 
assistance  under  Section  23. 

(gi  HUD  should  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  counselling  for  those  families  residing  in 
Section  2  assisted  projects  who  have  a  need 
for  it. 

(h)  The  owner  of  newly  constructed  unit.s 
should  have  the  right  to  work  out  a  mutually 
acceptable  program  under  which  the  man- 
agement function  would  be  handled  by  the 
local  housing  authority  without  securing 
HUD  approval.  Housing  authorities  shoxild 
be  restored  to  a  more  active  participation  in 
the  new  Section  23  leasing  program.  By 
avoiding  the  use  of  local  housing  authorities 
in  management,  the  Administration  Is 
threatening  to  end  the  vital  role  of  hou.--ing 
authorities  as  local  Institxitions. 

(i)  As  designed,  the  Section  23  program  is 
unt^ecessarily  complicated  by  costly,  time 
consuming  and  needless  procedviral  hurdles 
In  order  to  achieve  the  anticipated  rate  of 
production  under  this  program,  these  proce- 
dures should  be  streamlined  and  simplified. 

( j )  There  should  be  a  time  limit  on  HUD  s 
review  of  an  application  and,  failing  action 
within  the  time  prescribed,  the  application 
should  be  considered  as  approved. 

All  of  the  above  recommendations  apply 
to  the  proposed  new  Section  23  procedures 
and  administrative  actions  applicable  to  new 
construction  which  includes  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing.  Recommendations  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  apply  to  the  proposed  Section  23 
procedures  on  existing  housing. 
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Necessary  amendments  in  S.  J0S6  to  make 
leasing  program  workable 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  ab<jve.  amend- 
ments are  necessary  In  Section  8  of  Chapter 
II  of  S  3066  to  make  the  leasirig  program 
workable  and  elTertlve  The  amendments  we 
recommend  Include  the  following; 

1.  S  3066  contains  a  llmltntlotn— Chapter 
II.  Section  8(p)  (3)  lEi-  making  InellKlhle 
for  HUD  mortgage  In  .uraiice  any  project  for 
which  leasing  assistance  payments  are  con- 
tracted with  respect  to  more  than  20'.  of  the 
units  In  the  project,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  In.surance  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  low-income  families  This  limi- 
tation should  be  deleted  since  It  would  make 
the  leasing  program  unworkable  and  un- 
attractive for  builders  and  lenders  in  the 
production  of  housing  project  with  units 
a\allable   for  leasing   assistance. 

It  Is  necessary  to  provide  Incentives  for 
developers  and  lenders  to  provWe  housing 
for  accupancy  iinder  the  leasing;  program. 
A  major  Incentive  Is  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancing with  HUD-lnsured  mortgages.  Such 
HUD  mortgage  Insurance  has  a^ays  been 
permitted  In  the  past  for  the  development 
of  privately  owned  projects  recelting  a.s.^lst- 
ance  to  serve  those  of  lower  Incomes  This 
should   be  continued  * 

The  proposefl  regulations  of  th<  Secretary 
under  the  Section  23  leasing  pr(%Tam  now 
permit  HUD-lnsured  mortgages  ,  in  cases 
where  more  than  20',  of  the  unie^  will  re- 
ceive leasing  assistance  payme4ts  This 
should  likewise  be  permitted   in  Jf  3066 

This  limitation  In  S  3066  was  sponsored  by 
the  Administration  as  p.wt  of  thelifobjective 
to  largely  eliminate  HUD  mortgage  insurance 
by  starting  to  minimi/e  and  reduc«t  Us  avail- 
ability. This  Is  an  unjustified  rev^-sal  of  30 
years  of  favorable  experience  yi^th  HUD 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  wlilch  have 
pioneered  in  bringing  suitable  flaiinclng  to 
more  Americans.  i 

We  recommend  an  aniendmeit  which 
would  remove  the  limitation  wl^i  respect 
to  HUD  Insurance  of  project  mortgaces  where 
more  than  20  i.  of  the  units  will  revive  leas- 
ing assistance  payments.  j 

2.  Under  the  leasing  assistance  program. 
Section  8(g)  (3)  (C)  of  Chapter  II  if  S  3066 
requires  the  project  owner  to  asstun^  the  loss 
arising  from  a  vacancy  which  occu4>  beyond 
his  control,  except  for  very  limited  losses  cov- 
ering a  60-day  period.  -| 

The  owner  must  depend  upon  Ihe  local 
housing  authority  to  issue  certlflo^tlons  of 
those  eligible  and  acceptable  for  o^upancy. 
Thus,  vacancies  will  occur  as  a  Result  of 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  ow»er.  such 
as  the  failure  of  a  local  housing  autfiority  to 
certify  enough  families  eligible  anj  accept- 
able for  occupancy.  t 

The  attached  amendment  would  correct 
this  Inequity  In  the  bill  by  providing  that 
leasing  assistance  payments  may  ^e  made 
only  on  a  dwelling  unit  when  it  is  r^ady  and 
avaUable  for  occupancy  by  a  famllyjcertifled 
or  to  be  certified  as  a  low-Income  family.  It 
has  further  limitations  that  such  payments 
may  be  made  only  when  a  famUyj  vacates 
a  dwelling  unit  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  for  occupancy  or  when  a  publle^ouslng 
agency  falls  to  certify  a  family  eUgJble  and 
acceptable  for  housing  assistance  p|iyments 
and  when  the  owner  Is  making  a  gctxl  faith 
effort  to  otherwise  fill  the  vacancy.      \ 

This  amendment  would  continue  |he  suc- 
cessful practice  under  the  past  Se^lon  23 
leasing  program  where  the  owner  i#is  paid 
the  rental  for  a  dwelling  unit  wheij  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  However,  the  Amend- 
ment adds  further  limitations  to  ase^re  that 
the  vacancy  was  beyond  the  control  of  the 
owner  and  that  he  Is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  fill  it.  f 

3.  S.  3066  contains  a  provision-^phapter 
II.  Section  8(g)  (3)  (B)  (ID— which  generally 
limits  leasing  assistance  to  not  maf'e  than 
75 7t  of  the  units  In  any  project.  WhSe  it  au- 


thorizes a  waiver  of  such  limitation  by  the 
Secretary  or  a  public  housing  agency,  this 
authority  does  not  cover  cases  where  all  or 
any  part  of  the  remaining  25'.  of  dwelling 
units  cannot  be  rented  within  a  reasonable 
period  without  leasing  assistance  payments. 
We  recommend  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  th:it  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions would  be  In  an  amount  sufficient 
to  permit  leasing  p.iymeiits  with  respect  to 
all  the  dwelling  units  In  the  project  How- 
ever, such  leasing  payments  would  be  per- 
mitted on  units  in  excess  of  75' ,  of  the  dwell- 
ing.s  in  the  project  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  public  housing  agency  that  sum 
units  cannot  be  rented  without  leai;lng  as- 
sistance. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
default  and  foreclosure  of  a  project  mortgage 
where  the  75  .  limitation  threatens  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project,  becau.se  all  or  part  of 
the  remaining  25';  of  dwelling  units  can- 
not be  rented  without  leasing  assistance  pay- 
men  t^• 

4  S  3066  contains  a  provision — Chapter 
II.  Section  8(gl  (3HB)  (ill)— that  contracts 
for  assistance  payments  may  be  for  a  term 
of  480  months  on  projects  financed  by  .state 
housing  agencies  involving  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  dwel- 
ling units  However,  only  half  that  term  Is 
authorized  on  similar  projects  financed  by 
other  lenders  Where  such  other  lenders 
make  a  40-year  loan,  they  have  the  same 
need  as  a  state  agency  for  a  40-year  term  of 
assistance  paymentr  In  order  to  make  their 
loan  feasible 

Accordingly,  the  same  maximum  term  of 
assistance  payments  should  be  authorized 
for  all  lenders  for  similar  proJect.s.  That  Is 
particularly  Important  since  there  are  many 
states  which  do  not  have  state  housing 
agencies. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  an  amend- 
ment that  the  maximum  term  for  assistance 
payments  on  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  dwelling  units  would  be 
480  months  on  projects  involving  all  lenders, 
including  state  housing  finance  agencies  and 
any  others  providing  financing  for  the  same 
purpose. 

5.  There  are  other  places  in  this  bill  where 
there  Is  a  definition  which  makes  It  clear 
that  the  rental  housing  provisions  apply  to 
cooperatives.  We  recommend  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  add  a  similar  definition  to 
Section  8  of  Chapter  11  on  the  leasing  as- 
sistance program. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  term 
"tenant"  Includes  a  member  of  a  coopera- 
tive; the  term  "owner"  Includes  a  coopera- 
tive; and,  with  respect  to  memtiers  of  a  co- 
operative, the  terms  "rent"  or  "rental"  mean 
the  charges  under  the  occupancy  agreement 
between  such  members  and  the  cooperative 
and  the  term  "lease"  means  such  an  occu- 
pancy agreement. 

11.     THE     ADMINIS-niATION'S    HOUSING     PROGBAM 
WILL    NOT    MEET    HOLISING    NEEDS 

The  Administration's  housing  program  will 
not  help  the  growing  number  of  moderate 
Income  families  who  cannot  be  served  by 
the  private  market  alone  at  today's  high  in- 
terest rates  and  Inflated  housing  costs  We 
are  talking  about  more  than  half  of  our 
nation's  families.  For  these  families,  the 
Administration's  reduction  of  interest  rates 
will  not  give  enough  help. 

A  reduction  of  from  S'j'^  to  B'iT  on  a 
•33,000  house  amounts  to  $6  a  month.  This 
would  reduce  the  total  monthly  house  cost 
from  »374  to  $368.  which  most  people  can- 
not afford.  Under  the  tandem  program  which 
reduces  the  Interest  rate  to  7%  %  on  200,000 
units,  the  reduction  on  the  same  house 
would  be  $12  a  month — from  f368  to  »356. 
Most  of  the  families  who  normally  could 
buy  a  house  will  still  be  priced  out  of  the 
market.  They  can't  pay  $356  a  month  for 
housing,    including   debt   service,    taxes,    In- 


surance   and    the    other    expenses   of    home 
ownership 

Nor  will  the  Administration's  program 
serve  those  of  lower  incomes  for  whom  the 
Administration  offers  two  programs: 

First,  the  Administration  will  coinniit 
i200  miHlcn  for  housing  allowance  experi- 
ments frr  the  elderly  poor,  but  no  other  po(  r 
However,  an  allowance  system  will  not  stlni- 
ulaie  the  necessary  additional  production  if 
adequate  housing  for  those  of  low  incomes 
who  need  assist.-inre  Instead,  housing  al- 
lowances will  further  Inflate  hmi.MnT 
charges  by  creating  competition  for  a  limited 
supply  of  housing.  When  people  are  ns- 
.■■Isted  by  cash  allowances  and  are  largely 
restricted  to  the  existing  supply  of  housint.', 
they  are  likely  to  continue  to  live  In  slums 
and  unsatisfactory  housing.  This  has  been 
the  experience  with  housing  allowances  in 
the  welfare  programs.  To  obtain  additlonMl 
produrtion  of  decent  housing  to  .serve  lower 
income  groups,  the  subsidies  must  be  prop- 
erly tied  to  the  additional  housing  produc- 
tion which  Is  required,  as  provided  in  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

The  revised  Section  23  Leasing  Program 
is  the  other  program  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  to  serve  these 
of  lower  Incomes.  However,  In  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  offered.  It  will  not  be 
workable  or  effective  as  explained  in  Section 
10  of  this  Report.  It  is  not  likely  to  attract 
builders,  owners  or  lenders.  So,  we  are  being 
given  a  promise  of  housing  which  will  not 
be  fulfilled. 

12.  SVPPOBT  or  PROGRAMS  TO  REDUCE  INTEREST 
RATES.  INCl-UDTNG  MODITIED  TANDEM  PLAN 
AT  7  ' ;    INTERKST  RATE  POR  200,000  UNITS 

The  unprecedented  Increase  In  interest 
rales  on  mortgages  has  priced  too  many  fami- 
lies out  of  the  housing  market.  As  explained 
In  the  preceding  section,  the  recent  actions 
taken  by  the  Adnalnlstratlon  will  not  pro- 
vide any  significant  amount  of  help  for  the 
growing  number  of  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies who  CAnnot  be  served  by  the  private  mar- 
ket alone  at  today's  high  Interest  rates  and 
Inflated  housing  costs.  The  tandem  plan  of 
GNMA  to  purchase  HUD-lnsured  mortgage.s, 
at  a  price  of  96,  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  200.000  housing  units  should  be  amended 
to   reduce   the   mortgage   interest   rate   from 

7^4 '■r    to  7^.. 

This  reduction  is  necessary  to  make  this 
program  fully  workable  and  effective  and  to 
reach  more  of  the  people  who  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  market  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  and  housing  costs, 
together  with  other  costs  of  living.  This  7^; 
rate  would  reach  an  annual  Income  level 
which  would  be  $700  00  below  the  level  reach- 
able at  a  Tt'^c  rate.  On  a  $33,000  house, 
this  further  rate  reduction  in  Interest  rate 
would  reduce  the  monthly  cost  of  home 
ownership  from  $356.00  to  $340  00.  The  re- 
duction In  the  Interest  rate  under  the  tan- 
dem program  from  l^^'^c  to  T"",  would  re- 
duce rentals  from  $294.00  to  279.00  a  month 
on  a  housing  unit  costing  $28,000,  and  from 
$258  00  to  245.00  on  a  housing  unit  costing 
$25,000.  These  reductions  in  monthly  hous- 
ing costs  are  necessary  to  reach  more  fami- 
lies who  have  been  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket at  today's  high  Interest  rates  and  high 
housing  costs,  together  with  other  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  The  Labor  Department 
reports  that  in  January  of  1974  consumer 
prices  were  9.4'";  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  and  that  the  average  worker's 
purchasing  power,  as  measured  by  real  spend- 
able earnings,  had  declined  by  4'c  during 
that  period. 

The  reduction  to  a  Tl  Interest  rate  under 
this  tandem  program  Is  necessary  to  reach 
more  people  who  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
market  as  a  result  of  these  factors.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  help  assure  the  production  of 
the  200,000  additional  units  which  are  nec- 
essary   to    provide    Jobs    and    stimulate    the 
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economy    during    the    recession    which     Is 
developing. 
Legislative  programs  to  reduce  interest  rates 

We  are  pleased  that  some  action  Is  con- 
templated under  pending  legislative  bills  to 
provide  some  relief  from  the  present  high 
interest  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  tandem  plan  for  par 
purchase  of  HUD-lnsured  mortgages  on 
200,000  units  at  the  T/r  Interest  rate  which 
we  are  recommending,  we  support  the  pro- 
visions In  H.R.  10036 — with  the  amendment 
proposed  below — which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  interest  rates  for  FHA- 
lusured  mortgages  at  levels  where  discounts 
in  excess  of  4  points  could  be  avoided  for 
<ertaln  mortgages.  When  the  FHA  interest 
rate  is  established  at  a  rate  above  7',;,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Interest  rate  on  mort- 
gages In  amounts  up  to  ISOVo  of  prototype 
costs  would  be  set  at  T^h  or  at  a  higher  rate 
which  would  not  be  more  than  I't  below  the 
regular  FHA  rate.  At  the  present  time  when 
the  FHA  rate  is  B'/i  %.  the  rate  on  mortgages 
on  this  lower  cost  housing  would  be  l\'^<,v. 

We  recommend  that  the  reduction  be 
either  1'%  or  such  higher  percentage  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  T,'<  interest  rate.  At 
present  this  reduction  would  be  1  ',4  Tc  to  re- 
duce the  8',4'1,  to  T",.  The  effect  of  this 
II4';  reduction  in  Interest  rate  would  be  to 
reduce  monthly  charges  from  $30  to  $20 — de- 
pending on  the  cost  per  unit — and  to  bring 
housing  to  many  people  who  cannot  afford 
the  present  higher  Interest  rates.  We  also 
support  the  provision  which  would  require 
the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  use  the  tandem  plan  to  support  these 
lower  Interest  rate  mortgages  at  a  price  no 
less  than  96.  This  program  is  supplementary 
to  the  program  for  GNMA  purchases  of  HUD- 
lnsured  mortgages  at  par  on  200,000  units. 

As  a  means  of  further  reducing  interest 
rates  to  reach  more  families  who  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market,  we  support 
the  bills  Introduced  by  Senators  I»roxmlre 
and  Williams,  S.  2169  and  S.  2179.  which  pro- 
vide for  direct  federal  financing  of  home 
ownership  and  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  those  of  lower  and  moderate  incomes. 
This  would  Involve  the  Federal  purchase  of 
mortgages  under  Sections  235  and  236.  This 
provision  shotild  be  amended  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  mortgages  under  the  new  Sec- 
tions 402  and  502.  Due  to  such  financing  at 
lower  Interest  rates,  this  program  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  Interest  subsidies  and 
reduce  the  federal  costs  Involved.  However. 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  such 
direct  federal  loans  In  the  budget  as  this 
would  adversely  affect  achieving  the  size  of 
the  programs  required.  Since  such  loans  are 
investments  rather  than  nonreturnable  costs, 
they  should  prc^erly  be  excluded  from  the 
budget.  Such  action  was  recently  taken  for 
a  budget  exclusion  In  a  similar  case  Involving 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  so  the  same  pfac- 
tice  should  be  followed  on  direct  federal  loans 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  bills  properly  provide 
that  the  monies  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
and  used  for  secured  loans  for  housing  shall 
not  be  treated  as  expenditures  for  budget 
purposes  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limi- 
tations on  annual  expenditure  or  net  lending. 

As  modified  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  S.  3066 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Housing 
Cooperative  Financing  Association  similar  to 
the  successful  cooperative  associations  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  includes  features 
patterned  after  federal  legislation  establLsh- 
ing  financing  associations  for  housing  The 
Aisociation  would  use  private  financing 
niethods  to  provide  loans  at  lower  Interest 
rates  to  housing  cooperatives  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  people  of  modest  incomes 
to  achieve  home  ownership.  Within  a  few 
years  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Association 
vould  become  wholly  privately  owned,  with 


the  Government-held  stock  being  retired,  and 
that  the  Treasury  advances  would  be  fully 
repaid.  There  are  sound  reasons  why  a  sepa- 
rate financial  Institution  is  needed  for  hous- 
ing cooperatives.  Cooperative  housing — like 
any  cooperative  endeavor — has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  financing  tiecause  only 
a  group  of  consumers  is  involved.  This  is  In 
contrast  to  a  profit  making  Institution  with 
established  credit  or  a  non-profit  undertak- 
ing with  an  existing  affiliated  institvition. 
This  need  for  specialized  financing  Institu- 
tions for  cooperatives  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
recommend  that  similar  provisions  be  added 
to  H.R.  10036  during  the  markup  by  the 
Hoxice  Subcommittee. 

13.  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING,  INCLUDING  MODERNI- 
ZATION, SECURITY  FOB  RESIDENTS,  OPERAT- 
ING SUESIDIES,  AND  OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1975  re- 
flects authority  for  capital  Improvements  in 
public  housing  of  $235  million  In  FY  1974 
and  again  In  FY  1975  under  a  reinstated 
Modernization  Program.  We  support  the 
reinstatement  of  the  modernization  program 
and  urge  continued  adequate  funding  for 
It.  This  program  Is  long  overdue  to  correct 
obsolescence  and  provide  necessary  repairs 
and  replacements  in  public  housing.  Unless 
adequate  funding  Is  provided  for  such 
modernization,  public  housing  throughout 
the  country  Is  seriously  threatened  by  de- 
terioration beyond  a  point  where  it  can 
be  saved.  We  recommend  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion annual  limit  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
modernization  of  public  housing  be  Increased 
to  the  $235  million  proposed  in  the  Admini- 
stration's budget  for  FY  1974  and  FY  1975. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  10036 — 
Section  5(g)  of  Chapter  II — authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  a  program  over  the 
next  three  years  to  correct  obsolescence  and 
Improve  the  conditions  of  public  housing  to 
meet  proper  standards  and  conform  to  codes. 
The  program  would  also  include  facilities 
and  equipment  designed  to  Improve  the  se- 
curity of  the  residents  In  public  housing  and 
the  property  itself.  The  langauge  of  the  bill 
should  be  broadened  to  provide  assistance 
for  a  software  program  for  the  purposes 
described  below. 

We  support  the  provisions  of  S.  3066  which 
would  establish  In  HUD  an  Office  of  Security 
to  be  beaded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  Management.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  sponsors  of 
federally  insured  or  assisted  multlfamily 
projects  to  finance  planning  and  development 
of  specified  measures  to  Improve  the  security 
of  their  project.  Eligible  multlfamily  proj- 
ects would  be  those  Insured  under  any  pro- 
vision and  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
those  assisted  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram of  the  Section  202  program  of  direct 
loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped. The  Office  of  Security  would  also 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  Information 
concerning  physical  security  of  federally  in- 
sured or  assisted  housing  projects,  and  fed- 
eral assistance  for  this  purpose,  and  would 
be  required  to  cooperate  with  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  in  de- 
veloping improved  methods  for  providing 
housing  security.  In  S.  3066  there  is  a  $30 
million  additional  authorization  for  annual 
contributions  contracts  in  FY  1975  and  a 
like  amount  In  FY  1976  for  public  hou.=ing 
modernization.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide public  housing  modernization  In  the 
$235  million  amount  recommended  by  tlie 
President  for  FY  1974  and  again  for  FY  1975. 

Many  of  the  concerns  with  crime  and  van- 
dalism now  associated  with  public  housing 
developments  can  be  eliminated  by  such  a 
security  program  which  should  cover  three 
areas: 

First,  the  adoption  of  minimum  security 
standards  should  be  a  part  of  the  Minimum 
Property    Requirements    and    Included     in 


HUD'S  rules  and  regulations  for  all  new 
housing  developments.  There  should  be  nec- 
essary increases  in  the  allowed  prototype 
costs  to  include  such  development  for  secu- 
rity purposes.  Two  model  security  codes  do 
exist — one  for  buildings  generally,  and  the 
other  for  the  elderly  specifically.  They  were 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Justice's 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  aiid 
Criminal  Justice,  and  are  readily  available; 

Second,  for  existing  assisted  projects,  funds 
sliould  be  made  available  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary hardware — locks,  bolts,  communica- 
tions systems — and  space  modifications  which 
l.avc  proven  to  be  effective  In  reducing  crime; 
and 

Third,  software  program  money  (relatively 
small  sums)  shotiid  be  available  for  assisted 
projects,  to  meet  the  cost  of  volunteer  ci'a- 
"en  patrols  and  residents'  meeting  expenses. 
We  suggest  that  the  Committee  Reports  in- 
clude a  full  statement  indicating  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent  of  the  legislative  provision 
to  cover  all  of  the  foregoing  securl:y  features. 

The  President's  budget  for  FY  1975  shows 
an  increase  in  operating  subsidy  funds  from 
$350  million  to  $400  million.  We  recommend 
a  further  increase  to  $500  million  for  oper- 
ating subsidies  in  public  housing  for  FY 
1975.  For  a  further  discussion  of  operating 
subsidies  and  necessary  measures  to  increase 
the  Income  from  public  housing,  see  Resolu- 
tion No.  6  in  the  Appendix.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  housing  to  serve  those  of 
low  incomes  requires  an  adequate  continu- 
ing amount  of  operating  subsidies  and  in- 
creased Income  from  public  housing. 
Other  provisions  in  S.  30S6  on  lotc  incovic 
housing  assistance 

S.  3066  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Includes  some  new- 
provisions  with  respect  to  public  housing, 
which  Is  referred  to  as  low  income  housing 
assistance.  These  Include  the  provisions 
which  we  describe  below. 

The  present  requirement  that  annual  con- 
tributions be  fixed  In  uniform  amounts  and 
paid  in  such  amounts  over  a  fixed  period  of 
years  would  be  deleted  In  order  to  afford 
greater  flexibility  in  the  financing  of  public 
housing  projects.  Under  the  revised  Act  there 
would  be  a  new  subsidy  structure  which 
would  provide  for  a  separation  between  the 
author. ty  to  make  annual  contributions 
based  on  debt  service  requirements  and 
the  authority  to  make  operating  subsidv 
paj-ments.  This  subsection  would  delete  the 
present  authorization  to  pay  an  additional 
annual  subsidy  of  up  to  $120  per  dwelling 
unit  occupied  by  an  elderly  family,  a  lar^e 
family,  a  family  of  unusually  low  income,  or 
a  displaced  family  as  the  purpose  of  the^e 
subsidies  would  be  included  under  the  broad 
operating  subsidy  authorization  contained 
in  section  9  of  the  revised  Act. 

S.  3066  would  provide  a  limitation  on  the 
cost  of  project  construction  and  equipn;en: 
(excluding  land,  demolition,  and  non- 
dwelling  facilties)  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
amount  of  annual  contributions  would  be 
calculated.  This  cost  could  not  exceed  by 
more  than  10  per  cent  the  appropriate  pr.:.- 
totype  cost  for  the  area,  required  to  be  de- 
termined at  least  annually  on  the  basis  ol 
estimated  construction  costs  of  various  new- 
units  in  the  area  suitable  for  occupancy  by 
persons  assisted  under  the  Aci  In  making  his 
determination,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  consideration  the  extra 
durability  necessary  for  safety  and  security 
and  economical  maintenance,  the  provision 
of  suitable  amenities,  the  use  of  good  desiirn 
and  architectural  standards,  tlie  efTective- 
ness  of  existing  cost  limits,  and  the  advice 
of  local  housing  producers. 

S.  3066  would  require  annual  contributions 
contracts  to  provide  that  when  a  public 
housing  agency  and  the  Secretary  mutualir 
agree  that  a  project  Is  obsolete  making  It  un- 
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usable   for   housing   purposes,   a  program   ol 
modlBcatlons  or  closeout  shall  be  prepared. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  such 
annual    contributions    as    are    aecessary    to 
enable  the  public  housing  agency  to  under- 
take  an   agreed-upon   program  «f   modifica- 
tions. It  also  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  a  closeout  program,  utilizing  such 
annual    contributions    as    are    necessary    to 
accommodate  outstanding  indebtedness,  the 
cost  of  demolition  (if  physical  Improvements 
are  not  to  be  soldi  and  the  cost  of  relocation. 
S.    3066    would    authorize    public    housing 
agencies,  or  the  Secretary,   to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low-Income  families  In  the  form  of 
low-Income  housing  In  private  accommoda- 
tions  in   accordance   with  a   new   Section   8 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  provide  such  hous- 
ing by  taking  full  advantage  of  vacancies  in 
the  private  housing  market  and  by  achieving 
economically  mi.xed  occupancy.  The  bill  ex- 
presses the  intention  to  vest  In  public  hous- 
ing  agencies    the   maximum   amount   of   re- 
sponsibility   in    administration    of    the    pro- 
gram under  Section  8,  Including  responsibil- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  rents  and  eligi- 
bility    requirements     In     accordance     with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary.  It  au- 
thorizes   the   Secretary— in    areaa   where    no 
public   housing   agency   exists  or  where   the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  pubjlc  housing 
agency  Is  unable  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of    this   section — to    assume    responsibilities 
which  ordinarily  would  be  assigned  to  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  under  Section  «. 

S.  3066  would  authorize  public  housing 
agencies  to  provide  assistance  payments  to 
assist  in  the  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  housing  for  low-ir^ome  fam- 
ilies In  housing  areas  with  respect  to  which 
the  agency,  in  accordance  with  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  has  determined  that 
there  Is  not,  and  not  likely  soon  to  be,  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
existing  housing  for  low-income  femilles,  or 
that  such  construction  or  rehabilitation  is 
necessary  to  expand  housing  opportunities 
for  Jow-lncome  citizens  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  places  of  employment,  or  that 
such  new  construction  Is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  community  development  pro- 
gram. Public  housing  agencies  may  contract 
to  make  assistance  payments  with  respect  to 
a  newly  constructed  or  substantially  reha- ' 
bllitate  dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  monttis  but  such 
term  would  be  renewable,  exceptt  that  no 
renewal  could  result  in  a  total  term  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  and  eighty  months. 

We  support  the  foregoing  provisions  of  S 
3066 — and  urge  their  Inclusion  In  H  R  10C36. 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  already  In  that 
bill — except  that  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  leasing  program 
authorized  by  a  new  Section  8.  we  recom- 
mend amendments  as  set  forth  in  Section  10 
of  this  Report  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  program  workable  and  effective. 

(b)  We  recommend  amendments  to  carry 
out  the  program  set  forth  In  Resolution  No. 
6  in  the  Appendix. 

(c)  With  respect  tof  the  protoype  cost  lim- 
itation on  low-income  housing  in  S  3066 
we  recommend  120',  of  prototype  costs  in- 
stead of  the  110';   in  the  bill, 

14.   UNWARRANTED  CONCLt;SIONS   IN   HUD  STUDY, 
"HOUSING  IN  THE  SEVENTIES  ' 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  there  are  un- 
warranted conclusions  In  the  HUD  Study  re- 
lating to  subsidized  housing  which  is  enti- 
tled "Housing  In  the  Seventies".  In  this  Re- 
port, we  make  a  comparison  of  some  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  in  the  HUD  Study 
with  the  actual  program  facts. 

Chapter  4  of  "Housing  In  the  Stventles  ' 
deals  with  the  subsidized  programs  and  setJ5 
out  the  Administrations  rationale  ^or  their 
suspension.  It  organizes  Its  flnd^gs  and 
conclusions  around  several  evaluative  cri- 
teria. In  this  .section  of  our  Report, bur  com- 


ments relate  to  some  of  the  HUD  Study  find- 
ings and  conclusions  on  program  viability 
and  program  efficiency.  In  the  attached  Res- 
olution No.  5,  we  present  further  comments 
on  the  findings  and  conclusions  in  the  HUD 
Study  relating  to  "program  equity  '  under 
Section  236  and  Section  235. 

Program  liability 
There  are  few  areas  of  crltlci<;m  of  the 
subsidized  housing  programs  which  have 
been  more  distorted  or  more  inaccurately 
presented  than  the  various  pre?s  and  official 
statements  on  default,  mortgage  assignment 
and  foreclosure  rates.  In  the  home  mortgage 
programs,  the  high  rates  of  221  id)  (2),  223 
le)  and  203(b)  foreclosures  and  abandon- 
ments—which involve  unsubsidized  pro- 
grams—In certain  central  cities  have  been 
laid  off  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  sub- 
sidized housing  programs.  In  the  multifam- 
lly  rental  programs.  HUD  officials  and  other 
critics  have  used  default  and  default  termi- 
nation '  statistics  loosely  and,  in  some  cases, 
interchangeably  and  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  analysis  of  the  causes  of  default 
terminations,  the  types  of  subsidized  rental 
proJectB  which  are  prone  to  high  default 
terminations,  or  administrative  steps  which 
could  cause  a  reduction  In  default  termina- 
tions. 

1     Findings  and  Conclusions  In  HUD 
Report— Section  236  Program 
"The   Section   236.   rent   supplement,   and 
Section  235  programs  all  evidence  substan- 
tial problems  of  failure  as  refiected  In  mort- 
gage assignments  to  HUD  and   foreclosures 
...  20 '■r  of  all  Section  236  projects  are  pro- 
jected to  fall  during  their  first  10  years 
Over  40  years  ...  the  failure  rate  may  be  30 
percent  or  more  " 

Program  facts 

HUD  preliminary  reports  on  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  as  of  December  31,  1973 
present  the  current  facts  on  projects  or  mort- 
gages taken  over  by  HUD  under  Section  236: 

There  were  a  total  of  24  mortgages  Involv- 
ing $32,904,569  and  2.160  units  which  were 
acquired  by  HUD  through  foreclosure  or  con- 
veyances. The  total  number  of  Insured 
mortgages  under  Section  236  is  over  3  695  in- 
volving $6,568,658,787  &  398.846  units.  Thus, 
the  number  of  project  mortgages  actually 
foreclosed  as  of  December  31.  1973.  represents 
about  0  65  of  1';  of  the  total  program  under 
Section  236;  the  mortgage  amount  of  fore- 
closed 236  projects  represents  about  05  of 
1 '";  of  the  total  program;  the  number  of  236 
units  foreclosed  represents  under  0  6  of  !■; 
of  the  program. 

As  of  December  31.  1973,  there  were  136 
mortgages  (excluding  those  foreclosed) 
which  have  been  assigned  to  HUD  in  the 
amount  of  $190,333,296  representing  11  637 
unite.  This  represents  under  4',  of  the  total 
number  of  mortgages  Insured  under  Section 
236:  under  3';  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
236  mortgages  Insured;  and  about  3'  of 
the  total  236  units  Insured. 

These  are  the  default  terminations  under 
236  after  more  than  5  years  of  operation. 

Currently,  non-profit  sponsored  236  proj- 
ects account  for  2,  of  all  236  default  termi- 
nations but  non-profit  sponsors  account  for 
only  about  V,  of  the  total  236  projecte  In- 
sured. 

As  to  projects  on  which  the  mortgage  has 
been  assigned  back  to  HUD.  we  cite  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  of  FNMA  on 
April  11,  1973,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate: 

"It  must  be  stressed  that  assignment  back 
to  the  PHA  does  not  necessarilv  mean  project 
failure    For  instance,   many  of  todavs  suc- 
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'  A  default  termination  Is  an  FHA-lnsured 
mortgage  assigned  to  HUD  or  foreclosed  by 
HUD  or  a  mortgagee. 


cessful  Section  220  urban  renewal  projects 
were  at  one  time  or  another  assigned  back 
to  the  PHA  but  were  finally  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully." 

Although  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  data 
and   simulations   used   by   the   HUD   report 
current  236  data  and  the  experience  of  other 
FHA    multlfamily    rental    programs    do    not 
support  the  conclusion  that  20';    of  Section 
236   projects    will    fail    during   the    first   ten 
years  and  30'c  will  fall  over  their  40-year  life. 
2.    Findings   and    Conclusions    In    HUD    Re- 
port— Section  235  Program 
•Rapid  decay  of  Section  235  units  In  some 
neighborhoods,  or  financial  setbacks  suffered 
by  owners,  often  leads  to  abandonment,  de- 
faults and  foreclosures.  It  is  currently  pro- 
jected   that   about    16'-c    of   all    Section    235 
units   win   fall   during   their   first    10   vears 
Although  the  Insurance  fund  for  the  Section 
235  pr.ogram  was  actuarially  sound  through 
1972,  recent  foreclosure  rates  for  Section  2:35 
units  are  above  actuarial  expectations." 
Program  facts 
HUD  statistics  on  the  235  program  as  of 
October   30,    1973.  provide  the  following   on 
program  status: 

Currently,  cumulative  235  default  termina- 
tions as  a  percentage  of  insurance  in  force 
is  running  at  8.7';  after  more  than  5  years  of 
operation. 

The  Report  Itself  recognizes  that  the  Sec- 
tion 235  program  was  actuarially  sound 
through  1972.  Moreover,  a  separate  HUD  ac- 
tuarial study  concluded  that  (1)  from  an 
actuarial  standpoint,  relatively  high  default 
termination  rates  in  the  235  program  in  its 
early  years  should  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm, 
and  (11)  we  should  expect  higher  rates  than 
In  the  203(b)  program,  but,  after  the  Initial 
flow  of  high  defaults  has  run  off.  the  Insur- 
ance fund  will  gradually  stabilize  Itself,  al- 
though It  will  take  a  longer  period  to  do  so 
than  was  the  case  in  the  203(b)  program. 
3.  Findings  and  Conclusions  in  Report- 
Sections  235  and  236 
"Oovernment  subsidized  housing  programs 
contain  structural  problems  that  result  in 
considerable  program  inequities  and  ineffi- 
ciencies. Certain  problems  could  be  remedied 
through  legislative  changes.  However,  legisla- 
tive correction  of  one  problem  would  often 
tend  to  aggravate  or  create  others  .  .  .  While 
administrative  changes  would  marginally 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  equity  of  produc- 
tion programs,  serious  problems  .  .  .  would 
remain," 

Program  facts 
The  Report  is  completely  silent  on  those 
causes  of  235  and  236  default  terminations 
which  can  be  avoided  by  proper  HUD  pro- 
gram administration.  There  are  few  areas  of 
Its  subsidized  program  administration  where 
HUD  has  been  weaker  than  in  the  areas  of 
multl-  and  single-family  mortgage  servicing 
and  default  terminations.  From  a  personnel 
standpoint.  HUD  mortgage  servicing  has  been 
the  stepchild  to  production.  From  a  pro- 
gram policy  standpoint,  production  has  here- 
tofore far  outweighed  concerns  for  long-term 
ownership,  management  and  program  via- 
bility. From  the  standpoint  of  data  systems 
and  data  analysis,  mortgage  services  was  an 
afterthought  untU  the  glare  of  Congressional 
and  press  focus  on  foreclosures  forced  atten- 
tion to  what  was  really  going  on  In  the 
programs. 

For  the  Report  to  adopt  a  posture  that 
there  Is  a  certain  inevitability  to  unreason- 
ably high  default  termination  rates  in  the 
subsidized  programs  Is  specious.  HUD  has 
known,  and  knows  now.  what  administrative 
steps  are  required  in  both  underwriting  and 
management  to  lessen  default  termination 
rates  In  both  the  multl-  and  single-family 
subsidized  programs.  These  range  from 
tighter  adherence  to  existing  underwriting 
procedures  and  to  existing  management  and 
sponsorship  requirements,  to  Improving  the 
quality  and   supervision   of  field   processing 
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personnel,  to  Implementing  a  more  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  counseling  program,  to 
improving  and  injecting  more  flexibility  Into 
its  mortgage  servicing  procedures. 

These  are  administrative  requirements 
which  have  been  amply  identified  and.  In 
many  Instances,  were  implemented  prior  to 
the  suspension  of  the  programs  in  January, 
1973.  To  Indict  the  programs  on  the  issue  of 
"Program  Viability"  Is  to  indict  HUD's  pro- 
gram administration.  To  imply  that  default 
termination  rates  for  future  production  will 
be  at  unacceptable  rates  is  to  imply  that  HUD 
cannot  or  will  not  properly  administer  its 
own  programs.  Yet.  the  HUD  Report  is  com- 
pletely silent  on  this  point  and  it  appears 
unlikely  that  improved  program  adminis- 
tration was  factored  Into  the  projections  of 
future  235  and  236  default  terminations. 
Program  efficiency 

4.  Findings  and  Conclusions  in  Report — 
Section  236  Program 

"The  'market  rent'  of  a  Section  236  unit  is 
higher,  on  average,  than  the  rent  chaBed  for 
an  Identical  unit  In  the  private  market  .  .  . 
The  main  reason  Federal  costs  exceed  market 
value  is  that  Section  236  units  are  not  rent 
competitive  with  identical  private  units  and 
therefore  the  direct  subsidy  is  spent  in- 
efflciently." 

Program   facts 

For  about  two  years,  there  has  been  a  HTJD 
policy — which  was  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register — that  determinations  of  feasi- 
bility of  Section  236  projects  must  be  based 
on  estimated  fair  market  rentals  which  do 
not  exceed  the  rents  obtainable  for  rea- 
sonably ccMnparable  non-subsidized  dwelling 
units  slmilarlly  located.  As  a  result  of  this 
requirement,  no  236  project  can  be  approved 
unless  the  rents  are  competitive  with  com- 
parable private  units  In  the  market.  In  fact, 
many  applications  for  assistance  under  Sec- 
tion 236  have  been  rejected  because  the  pro- 
posed rents  were  not  competitive.  Any  prob- 
lems that  previously  existed  were  remedied 
by  the  new  HDD  policy  which  has  been  In 
effect  for  about  two  years.  Yet.  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  fact  in  the  HUD  Report. 

IS.  SUPPORT  OF  COMMUNTTT  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  IN  S.  3066  AND  H.R.  10036  WrTH 
AMENDMENTS 

We  believe  strongly  that  national  problems 
such  as  community  development  require  that 
the  use  of  federal  financial  assistance  be 
channeled  to  relieve  problems  defined  by 
national  guidelines  and  policies.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  objective  would  be  well  served  by 
the  community  development  provisions  of  S. 
3066  and  H.R.  10036.  These  bills  would  con- 
solidate a  number  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams into  one  block  grant.  The  present  cate- 
gorical programs  permit  too  little  flexibility 
and  8cc^>e  for  action  and  require  too  much 
paperwork.  The  year-to-year  funding  of  these 
programs  Inhibits  local  planning  and  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

S.  3066  and  HJl.  10036  would  require  a 
declaration  of  goals  and  a  performance  re- 
port. They  would  also  require  a  program  for 
removing  slums  and  blight  and  providing 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  There 
would  be  continuity  of  financing  and  funds. 
Likewise,  a  specific  acknowledgement  of  how 
Federal  funds  are  to  be  spent  and  a  yearly 
performance  statement  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  grant  are  required. 

In  contrast  with  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036, 
the  Administration's  bill,  H.R.  7277,  would 
surrender  to  local  commtinlties  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds  among  the  various 
categories  of  community  development  with- 
out regard  to  national  goals  or  any  overall 
plan  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity development  program.  We  do  not 
support  HJi.  7277,  because  we  believe  that 
the  community  development  program  should 
be  applied  to  each  locality  not  only  to  meet 


Its  needs,  but  also  to  achieve  the  national 
objectives  and  goals  embodied  In  existing 
legislation  which  has  been  adopted  through 
the  years  after  extensive  hearings  and  care- 
ful deliberation. 

Recomviended  amendments  to  S.  3066  and 
H.R.  10036 

Our  support  of  the  community  develop- 
ment provisions  of  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036 
is  conditioned  upon  the  continued  avail- 
ability, at  an  adequate  level,  of  categorical 
grants  for  community  development  programs 
until  special  revenue  sharing  becomes  effec- 
tive. This  is  what  the  President  recommend- 
ed in  1972  but  opposed  last  year  and  this 
year. 

Most  of  the  categorical  grant  programs  for 
community  development  did  not  have  any 
new  authorizations  released  (a)   during  FY 

1974,  except  for  $322.6  million  for  urban  re- 
newal out  of  a  total  of  $600  million  ap- 
propriated and  (b)  a  release  of  half  of  the 
$150  million  appropriation  for  model  cities 
for  FY  1975.  This  new  funding  level  for  ur- 
ban renewal  was  about  80  Vr  below  the 
amount  of  new  funding  in  FY  1972  and  FY 
1973.  For  the  categorical  programs  that 
would  be  consolidated  under  the  com- 
munity development  program,  we  recom- 
mend continued  categorical  funding  for  FY 
1974  which  would  equal  a  total  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion. This  should  Include  $1.5  billion  for  ur- 
ban renewal  as  described  in  the  next 
section.  This  categorical  funding  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funding  for  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  which  would  commence 
In  FY  1975.  Such  funding  of  categorical  as- 
sistance is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  fairness  to  local  governments.  They 
should  not  be  short  changed  through  the  loss 
of  categorical  funding  during  FY  1074. 

In  his  budget  for  FY  1975,  the  President 
recommends  that  $2.3  billion  be  made  avail- 
able on  July  1,  1974  under  his  proposed  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act.  However,  HJl.  10036 
provides  for  a  three -year  federal  authori- 
zation with  obligation  authority  of  $8.26 
billion  of  which  $2.5  billion  would  become 
available  on  July  1,  1976;  $2.75  billion  on 
July  1,  1976;  and  the  balance  of  $3  billion 
would  become  available  on  Jiily  1,  1077.  S. 
3066  provides  for  a  two-year  federal  au- 
thorization with  obligation  authority  of  $6.1 
billion  of  which  $2.8  billion  would  become 
available  on  July  1,  1974,  and  the  balance  of 
$3.3  billion  would  become  available  on  July  1, 

1975.  In  view  of  the  major  programs  which 
would  be  merged  Into  the  proposed  com- 
munity development  program  and  In  order 
to  assure  adequate  financing  and  continuity, 
NHC  recommends  a  three-year  program  and 
an  increase  in  the  foregoing  proposed  au- 
thorizations to  $12.1  bUllon,  with  $3.7  bU- 
lion  available  for  obligation  In  the  first  year 
and  $4.2  billion  in  each  of  the  second  and 
third  yetu^. 

We  support  the  provisions  in  H.R.  10036 
authorizing  a  100%  grant  instead  of  the  90 '^"c^ 
grant  in  S.  3066.  Congress  should  recognize 
that  municipalities  and  local  governments 
lack  the  resources  to  provide  a  local  share. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many 
local  governments  have  found  It  necessary 
to  utilize  general  revenue  money  in  order 
to  help  balance  their  budgets. 

In  the  event  that  the  provisions  of  S.  3066 
are  accepted  with  the  00%  grant,  we  recom- 
mend that  communities  be  allowed  non-cash 
credits  toward  the  10%  local  share.  These 
credits  should  Include  all  of  those  which 
have  been  currently  recognized  as  eligible. 
The  local  community  should  be  allowed  to 
provide  these  credits  to  make  up  its  local 
share  over  a  two  or  three  year  period  rather 
than  on  an  annual  basis.  This  wUl  give  them 
enough  time  to  program  and  execute  the 
activities  involved  in  these  credits. 

We  must  continue  to  observe  the  princi- 
ple   that    any    families    displaced    through 


community  development  activities  must  be 
relocated  in  adequate  housing.  The  require- 
ment for  a  one-to-one  repltwjement  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  units  should 
be  synchronized  with  the  elimination  of  the 
units  to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  relo- 
cation. Funds  should  be  reserved  to  Imple- 
ment such  relocation  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity development  program. 

Prorisjons  in  S.  3066  which  ice  svpport 

We  support  the  major  provisions  described 
below  which  are  In  S.  3066: 

Illustrailve  of  the  provisions  and  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  to  consolidate  com- 
munity development  programs,  we  cite  those 
in  Chapter  III  or  S.  3066  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee.'  The  Chapter's  prlmarj- 
purpose  is  the  Improvement  of  the  living 
conditions  and  economic  opportunities  of 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  Con- 
sistent with  this  objective  and  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare,  the  following  specific 
objectives  are  set  forth:  the  elimination 
of  slums  and  blighting  conditions;  the  con- 
servation and  expansion  of  housing.  In- 
creased public  services,  improved  use  of  land, 
expansion  of  housing  opportunities  and  in- 
creased neighborhood  diversity,  and  preser- 
vation of  property  with  special  values.  The 
maintenance  of  local  effort  Is  required. 

Under  S.  3066.  financial  assistance  will  be 
granted  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  two-year 
application  by  a  community  development 
agency.  Each  application  would  be  required 
to  contain : 

(1)  A  summary  of  a  four-year  community 
development  plan  demonstrating  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  for  meeting  the  commu- 
nity's needs,  specifically  setting  forth  pro- 
grams (A)  to  meet  housing  needs,  (B)  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  slums  and  blight  and 
upgrade  neighborhoods  through  code  en- 
forcement and  other  improvement  programs 
and  (C)  to  Improve  community  services  and 
facilities  to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  residents  in  areas  affected  by  com- 
munity development. 

(2)  A  description  of  activities  to  be  under- 
taken over  the  next  two  year  period,  the  gen- 
eral location  of  these  activities  and  require- 
ments for  Federally  assisted  housing  units 
and  rehabilitation  loans. 

(3)  A  certification  that  the  applicant's 
program  (a)  is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Chapter  and  area-wide  plans; 
(b)  affords  adequate  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  prior  to  any  acquisition  of  private 
land;  (c)  conforms  to  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  expenditures  made  under  the 
Chapter  will  be  directed  toward  meeting 
housing  needs,  eliminating  slums  and  pre- 
venting blight,  and  improving  public  services 
In  support  of  community  development  ob- 
jectives, unless  specifically  waived  by  the 
Secretary;  (d)  affords  adequate  c^pwrtunity 
for  citizen  participation  in  developing  the 
application  and  tn  planning  and  executing 
the  program. 

(4)  A  performance  report  on  activities 
carried  out  under  the  Chapter,  together  with 
an  assessment  of  such  activities  in  relation 
to  the  community's  stated  development 
needs  and  objectives. 

The  Chapter  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  community  development 
agencies  for  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
a  two  year  contract.  Thus,  localities  would 
be  assured  of  program  fuads  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  current  pro-am  year.  The 
principle  would  be  observed  that  funds  for 
community  development  are  available  for 
staged  programs  of  Improvement  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  so  as  to  permit  advance  plan- 
ning. 


'  To  assure  accuracy  here  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  utilized  some  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate  Committee's  Sectlon-By-Section 
Summary. 
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The  Chapter  would  require  the  Secretary 

to  allocate  76  percent  of  funds  approprlate<t 

Jor  use  In  metropolitan  areas,  and  25  percent 

for    use    in    n  on -metropolitan    areas.    These 

lunds    would    be   distributed,   first,   to   meet 

requirements     of     community     development 

.i!iencies  with  basic  grant  entitlements,  and 

^cond.  to  agencies  which  have  no  entltle- 

ine.its.   or  have  entitlements  which  ore  too 

low  to  meet  ti'.elr  urgent  developisent  needs. 

The  Secretary   is  authorized   tff  reallocate 

funds  that  are  not  utilized  to  ( 1 )  community 

cievelopmet.t  agencies  serving  locahties  whlcli 

have   no   basic   grant  entltlemente  and    (2) 

community  development  agencies  ijfhich  have 

entitlements    which    are    too    low    to    meet 

urgent  development  needs. 

Community    development    agencies    would 
receive    an    initial    basic    grant    eatitlement 
if  during  the  fiscal  years  196fr  72  tbe  locality 
served  by  the  community  development  pro- 
grams was  assisted  under  Title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (or  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  assisted  or  committed  during 
fiscal  year  1973  >,  or  a  Federally  asflsted  code 
enforcement  program,  or  a  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram assisted  under  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of   1966. 
The    Secretary    would     be    required    to    set 
a    ba.slc    grant    entitlement    lor    each    com- 
munity development  agency  Ui  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  Uie  average,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1968-72,  or  (a)  loans  made  under 
Title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955, 
(b)  grants  made  under  Title  \TI  of  the  Hou.s- 
Ing  Act  of   1961,    (C)    advances  m»de   under 
Section  702  of  the  Houslnc  Act  of  1854,  (d) 
grants  made  under  Title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  and  (e) 
grants   made   under   Part   A,   lltle   I   of   the 
Housing    Act    of    1949.    the    average   annual 
grant  made  under  Section  105  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Detelopment 
Act  of  1966.  and  under  Part  B  of  Title  I  of 
the  Houilnp  Act  of  1049  ( Including  fiscal  year 
1973   In   the   case   of  a  locality  reqeivlng   Its 
fir=;t  such  trrant  i .  ' 

As  soon  as  practicable  during  if\e  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  would  have  authority  to 
reallocate  funds  which  are  unobl^ated  or 
expected  to  remain  uncommitted  1«  such  a 
manner  as  he  deem.s  appropriate  t^  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
community  development  agencv  hold  a  public 
hearing  or  publish  lu  proposed  aj^Iication 
30  days  before  submitting  It  : 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  ">o  make 
his  determination  regarding  any  ap^UcaUou 
and  give  written  notice  of  his  appfoval  or 
disapproval  within  90  days  after  suljhiisslon 
unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the  ■ipllcant 
in  writing  of  his  disapproval  and  t4tUi  forth 
the  reasons  with  refcpect  to  performiiuce  by 
the  applicant  or  the  eligibiiitv  of  »oposed 
activities.  ■  '. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  ta  reserve 
funds,  to  the  extent  nece.i.sary  and  feasible, 
to  meet  the  housing  requirements  speciaed 
in  the  community  development  apfllcatlon 
tj  the  extci.t  he  deems  it  necesairy  and 
feasible. 

Community  development  assistance  would 
broaden  the  activities  wlilch  were  ptevioujy 
eligible  under  urban  renewal  aid  otier  pro- 
crams  that  are  consolid.ited.  There  iould  be 
assisUi  c«  for  puliUc  services  when  the  .e  arf> 
not  available  In  the  locality  through  other 
lederal  programs.  These  software  '  jyograms 
w  -uld  serve  persona  residlug  in  areas-^iffected 
by  community  development  acllvitl#.  There 
wouli  l>e  teciinlcal  or  financial  assignee  to 
p.-rsons  or  organizations  parliclpatlnK  '"  tl>e 
planning  and  execution  of  cuminuaity  de- 
vt-Iopmeiit  proRranis  This  bruitdeinn^  of  tho 
fcope  of  acii.uii's  eligible  under  cjiiftnunuy 
development  as,istance  will  give  locihtles  a 
greater  capacity  and  tlexlbllity  than  i^s  been 
available  under  categorical  grant  programs. 
S    306(1  iiuiudes  a  20  ,    'imitation  4n  pro- 

t    liftended 

i 
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pram  expenditure.^   v.liich   are   not 


to  be  of  direct  and  etgnlflcant  benefit  to 
famllle*  of  low  or  moderate  Income  or  to 
areas  which  are  blighted  or  deteriorating, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  modification  of 
this  limitation  necessary  to  meet  urgent 
community  needs.  We  recommend  that  this 
provision  In  the  bill  be  broadened  to  permit 
a  larger  expenditure  to  assure  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  residential  and  non-re:;ldentlal 
development  and  to  provide  expanding  eto- 
nomlc  opportunities. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
prant  assistance  only  upon  the  ba.<:|s  of  an 
annual  application  by  a  community  devel- 
opment agency  A  community  development 
agency  Is  defined  as  any  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  govcrrment.  One  or  more  pub- 
lic apendes.  Including  existing  local  public 
agencies,  may  be  designated  by  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  undertake  the 
community  development  program,  in  whole 
or  In  part.  While  we  concur  In  the  desira- 
bility of  recognizing  units  of  reneral  local 
government  as  being  responsible  to  coordi- 
nate commurlty  development.  It  Is  necessary 
to  titlUae  the  valuable  experience  and  exper- 
tise which  has  been  developed  through  the 
years  in  existing  local  public  agencies.  We 
support  the  provision  that  the  units  of  local 
government  may  designate  existing  local 
public  agencies  to  participate  In  the  com- 
munity development  program. 

We  support  the  foregoing  provisions  of  S. 
306»— and  urge  their  Inclusion  in  H.R.  10036. 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  already  In  that 
^>tn — except  that  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

(a)  Our  support  of  the  foregoing  commu- 
nity development  program  Is  conditioned 
upon  the  continued  availability,  at  an  ade- 
q-.iate  level,  of  categorical  grants  for  co.Timu- 
nity  development  program'^.  We  recommend 
contlntied  categorical  grant  funding  for  FY 
1974 — for  the  categorical  programs  to  be  con- 
.soUdated -which  would  equal  a  total  of  $3.7 
billion.  This  should  Include  $1  5  billion  for 
urban  renewal. 

(b)  We  recommend  larger  authorizations 
for  a  three-year  period  for  the  consolidated 
community  development  program  as  de- 
-scrlbed  above. 

(c)  We  recommend  authorizing  a  100";. 
tyrant  Instead  of  a  90%  grant.  As  explained 
above,  If  this  Is  not  done,  we  recommend  the 
allowance  of  non-cash  credits  toward  tho 
10' I   local  .share  as  described  above. 

(d)  Since  new  commuallies  have  not  par- 
ticipated In  categorical  grant  programs  dur- 
ing FY  1968  to  FY  1972,  which  are  Ui.ed  as  a 
basis  for  grant  entitlements,  we  recommend 
that  adequate  funds  be  reserved  to  provide 
grants  to  meet  the  community  development 
objectives  contained  In  new  community  de- 
velopment programs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

We  recommend  that  most  community  de- 
velopment funds — and  we  believe  this  U  con- 
templated under  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill — be  required  to  be  spent  In  project  areas 
where  the  programs  are  comprehensive,  such 
as  those  now  undertaken  In  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  program:^  This  will  tielp 
to  assure  that  the  community  development 
funds  are  utilised  for  eligible  activities  which 
will  achieve  national  goals. 

18.  SECOMMENDEO  rUNDING  KJP.  HllV.'-ING  AS- 
SISTAKCE  AND  COMMUNITY  r)EVEl.orMl.NT 
DURING  TRANSITIONAL,  PEBIOO  UNTIL  NEW  PRO- 
GRAUS    BECOME    TVl.UY    OPEaATIVE 

It  in  necesnary  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  housing  assistance  and  categorical  grants 
for  community  development  during  the 
transitional  period  until  new  program.s  be- 
come fully  operative. 

Transitional  period  until  neic  programs 
berome  effectxtc 

Ihus.  U\  the  ca.se  of  the  Reviiod  National 
Housing  Act  in  Chapter  I.  Its  provisions  are 
to  be  effective  at  such  dates  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  one  year 


after  the  enactment  of  S.  3066.  Likewise,  in 
the  case  of  low-Income  housing  aeslstince 
in  Chapter  II.  its  provisions  will  not  become 
effective  until  such  dates  as  the  Secret  rv 
shall  prescribe,  but  not  later  than  6  montir.i 
after  enactment.  While  the  community  de- 
velopment provisions  In  Chapter  III  berome 
effective  upon  enactment.  It  Is  recogiii;-ed 
that  they  would  not  become  fully  operation.il 
untu  about  a  year  later.  At  that  time  there 
would  be  no  further  c.itegorlcal  grants  or 
loans  under  the  programs  which  are  belnp 
consolidated  Into  the  new  block  grants  for 
community  development. 

There  Is  no  hou.slr.g  funding  proposed  in 
the  butlcet  for  FY  1976  for  those  of  moderate 
incomes.  Moreover,  the  Impoundments  are 
continued  of  $293  million  of  contract  au- 
thority for  the  programs  under  Section  23,^ 
236  a:;cl  rent  supplements.  Thus,  In  FY  197,=) 
there  are  no  additional  authorizations  prti-^ 
po.^ed  bv  the  Administration  for  these  pro- 
ijrams,  nor  any  further  releases  of  the' e 
impounded  funds.  The  budget  conUnues  to 
lenert  the  Admlnlstratlon-s  decision  aii- 
nuunced  a  year  ago  to  terminate  ail  federally 
assisted  housing  efforts,  except  a  revl^ea 
lo.wcd  housing  program  financed  Ihrou^a 
public  housUig  which  Is  unworkable  in  the 
form  propo.,ed.  In  consequence,  there  is  no 
workable  program  proposed  to  meet  the 
housijig  needs  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
lamuies. 

Moreover,  the  budget  confirms  the  Admin- 
Istrations  decUlon  to  continue  the  Impound- 
ment of  over  $900  mUllon  of  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  urban  renewal,  model  cities 
water  and  sewer,  rehablliutlon  loans  open 
space  and  public  facility  loans.  This  hicludes 
iui  Impoundment  In  FY  1976  of  $277.6  million 
of  the  WOO  million  appropriated  for  urban 
renewal  and  no  expenditures  for  urban  re- 
newal in  that  fiscal  year  except  to  meet  past 
'  ommitments.  For  most  of  the  categorical 
grant  programs  for  community  development 

Jv'fo."/'"  '^'^  "°  *""^«  available  durlnr 
FY  1974,  except  for  very  limited  funding  for 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities. 

The  Administration  is  continuing  Its  pat- 
tern of  stopping  the  flow  of  categorical  grants 
liefore  compensatory  block  grants  are  even 
approved  or  ready  for  distribution.  This  is  a 
disastrous  manner  of  handling  the  transition 
to  the  new  block  grant  system  by  contiuuln.- 
to  Impound  necessary  funds  and  by  falling 
t.->  provide  necessary  additional  approprla- 
t  Ions  for  categorical  community  development 
programs.  The  viability  of  cities  Is  Jeop- 
ardized by  such  actions.  The  impoundmcnis 
.'hould  be  relea.sed  and  additional  fundint; 
should  be  provided  for  categorical  assistance 
for  community  development. 
r.ccom  mended  funding  /or  housing  aasittance 
and  ciitcgorical  grants 

We  recommend  the  foUowlng  funding  to 
continue  housing  assistance  programs  and 
categorical  grant  programs  during  the  tran- 
siUoiuil  ptriod  until  June  30,  1974; 

1.  Section  a3o— Program  for  Home  Owner- 
ship Aisiatance : 

Rileai*  of  carry  over  of  $220  million  of  con- 
'racl  authority  for  home  ownership  assisl- 
iiace  under  biction  235. 

2.  Becllou  236— Mulllfamlly  Housing 
.\s.si.stance; 

Additional  contract  authorization  of  $180 
million  on  July  1.  1974,  plus  release  of  carry 
lA-er  i'i2  million  of  contract  authority  for 
inuUlfuiuily  hou.slng  assistance  under  Sec- 
ituii  23C. 

3.  Rent  Supplement  Program: 
Additional   conuact   authorization   of   »50 

inlllion  of  conUact  authority  on  JiUy  1, 
1974,  plus  release  of  carry  over  of  $13  miiliou 
of  contract  autliority  for  rent  supplement. 

4.  Conventional  Public  Housing: 
An  additional  auLhorUatlon  of  annual  con- 
tribution contracts  of  $175  mUllon  for  con- 
ventional public  housing. 

5.  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  and  Neigh- 
borhood FaciliUes: 
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An  extension  from  JtUy  1,  1974  to  July  1, 
1975  of  the  availability  of  authorizations  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  grants  and 
neighborhood  faculties  grants,  together  with 
a  release  of  the  carry  over  of  such  contract 
authority  for  these  programs. 

6.  Additional  Authorizations  for  Urban 
Renewal : 

An  additional  authorization  for  urban  re- 
newal of  $1.5  billion  on  July  1,  1974,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  release  of  the  carry  over  of 
$277.5  mUllon. 

7.  Model  Cities: 

An  additional  authorization  of  $400  million 
for  model  cities  on  July  1,  1974. 

8.  Comprehensive  Planning: 

An  additional  authorization  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  comprehensive  planning  on  July 
1,1974. 

It  Is  vlrtuaUy  Important  that  we  have  this 
additional  funding  In  order  to  continue  all 
of  the  foregoing  programs  during  the  tran- 
sitional period. 

NEED   roa    ADDITIONAl.    FUNDING    FOR 
imaAN    RENEWAL 

We  recommend  a  separate  urban  renewal 
authorization  of  $1.5  bUllon  as  stated  above, 
in  addition  to  the  Immediate  release  of  the 
Impounded  authorization  of  $277.6  mUllon. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  expeditious 
completion  of  urban  renewal  projects  and 
neighborhood  development  programs  under 
previously  approved  plans.  The  amount  au- 
thorized should  be  ample  for  the  completion 
of  all  on-gotng  urban  renewal  projects,  In- 
cluding neighborhood  development  programs, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  drain  on  community  de- 
velopment grant  funds.  Except  for  outlays 
to  meet  previous  commitments,  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  held  In  a  sus- 
pended state  as  to  new  funding  while  we 
have  been  awaiting  the  enactment  of  a 
new   community   development   program. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
Initiating  urban  renewal  projects  for  new 
areas.  In  many  cities,  on-going  urban  re- 
newal programs  are  reaching  a  stage  of 
completion.  Unless  there  is  approval  to  Ini- 
tiate urban  renewal  projects  in  new  areas, 
all  renewal  activities  In  such  cities  wUl 
shortly  come  to  a  bait.  The  established 
staffs  with  expertise  wiU  be  lost  due  to  a 
lack  of  program  activity  In  the  Interven- 
ing period  before  the  commvinlty  develop- 
ment legislation  Is  enacted  and  operative. 
Funding  should  be  available  to  permit  ac- 
tivities for  the  Initiation  of  urban  renewal 
in  new  areas,  with  provisions  for  the  con- 
version of  such  projects  for  continued  fund- 
ing under  the  community  development  leg- 
islation when  It  is  enacted. 

The  budget  for  FY  1975  shows  that  In  FY 
1974  only  $322.5  mUllon  wUl  be  used  of  the 
$600  mUllon  appropriated  and  that  no  fur- 
ther funds  are  to  be  used  In  FY  1975.  This 
underscores  the  urgency  for  action  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  funding  we  recommend 
for  urban  renewal  activities. 

We  urge  rejection  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  which  would 
give  the  HUD  Secretary  unlimited  authority 
to  terminate  any  existing  categorical  pro- 
grams which  are  In  progress  and  aUow  him 
to  require  a  community  to  use  Its  commu- 
nity development  funds  to  complete  that 
program — or  if  it  gets  urban  renewal  funds 
to  complete,  accept  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  its  community  development  block 
grant.  For  example  on  an  urban  renewal 
project  where  there  are  temporary  loans  out- 
standing, those  loans  should  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  land  sales  rather  than  di- 
verting the  new  community  development 
funds  for  this  program. 

The  Senate  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  terminate  any  urban  renewal  project 
as  soon  as  prat^lcable  after  consultation  with 
the  agency  carrying  out  the  project  and  the 
chief  executive  of  the  locality  In  which  It  is 
located,  and  to  effect  a  financial  closeout  as 


if  the  project  had  been  fuUy  completed.  Such 
closeout  woiUd  be  based  on  costs  Incurred 
and  grants  earned  to  the  date  of  termination . 
All  funds  available  at  the  time  of  closeout 
would  remain  avaUable  to  the  unit  of  local 
government  in  which  the  project  Is  located. 
The  Secretary  woiUd  be  authorized  to  condi- 
tion distribution  of  funds  under  this  chapter 
under  such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  in 
order  to  repay  temporary  loans  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  such  closeout. 

17.      SUPPORT     FOR     AN     EMERGENCY      MORTGAGE 
CREDIT     ACT     OP     J  973 

Senators  Sparkman  and  Tower  (by  re- 
quest) introduced  S.  2735  which  is  an  Emer- 
gency Mortgage  Credit  Act.  This  legislation 
is  Intended  to  meet  a  number  of  critical  prob- 
lems. Including  additional  authorizations  for 
subsidized  housing,  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities.  The  bUl  woiUd  also  increase  the  avaU- 
abiUty  of  urgently  needed  mortgage  credit 
for  the  financing  of  housing. 
Additionol  authorizations  lor  subsidized 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams 

The  blU  includes  a  title  to  provide  needed 
authorizations  or  extensions  for  the  various 
HUD  housing  and  community  development 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  housing  programs  for  the  na- 
tion's low  and  moderate  income  lamUles  have 
adequate  funds  to  meet  housing  needs.  Re- 
gardless of  the  amotmt  of  mortgage  money 
avaUable,  these  lower-income  famUles  can- 
not afford  decent  housing  at  today's  prices 
without  Federal  assistsmce.  It  is  also  essential 
that  there  be  adequate  funds  avaUable  to 
keep  going  such  important  programs  as  ur- 
ban renewal,  model  cities  and  the  other  HUD 
community  development  progranos. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  blU  on  addi- 
tional authorizations  Include: 

(1)  $100  mUllon  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Section  235  Home  Ownership 
Program  on  JiUy  1,  1974,  to  supplement  the 
$220  miUion  of  contract  authority  which  has 
been  impounded. 

(2)  $100  mUlion  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Section  236  Rental  and  Co- 
operative Program  on  July  1,  1973,  and  an 
additional  $200  miUlon  on  JtUy  1,  1974,  to 
supplement  the  $52  znUlion  of  contract  au- 
thority which  has  been  impounded. 

(3)  $50  mUlion  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  on 
July  1,  1974,  to  supplement  the  $13  mUllon 
of  contract  authority  which  has  been  Im- 
pounded. 

(4)  $210  million  of  contract  authority  for 
public  housing  (in  addition  to  the  $140  mil- 
lion previously  made  available)  and  $260 
mUllon  on  July  1,  1974,  which  wUl  be  mainly 
used  for  the  Section  23  leasing  program. 

(5)  $1  bUllon  of  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  urban  renewal  on  JtUy  1,  1974. 

(6)  $400  million  of  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  model  cities  on  July  1,  1974. 

(7)  $75  mUllon  of  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  comprehensive  planning  on  July  1, 
1974. 

(8)  An  extension  from  July  1.  1974,  to 
July  1,  1975,  on  the  avaUabUity  of  funds  for 
grants  tor  basic  water  and  sewer  faculties 
and  neighborhood  faculties. 

Elsewhere  In  these  resolutions  we  discuss 
the  totally  unjustified  moratorium  that  has 
been  placed  by  the  Administration  on  the 
HUD  programs  and  how  serious  the  suffering 
has  been  by  those  who  would  normally  bene- 
fit from  them.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  morato- 
rium will  be  ended,  either  voluntarUy,  by  the 
Administration,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the 
courts.  If  and  when  such  an  ending  occurs. 
It  is  important  that  there  be  adequate  au- 
thorizations avaUable  to  get  the  programs 
moving  again.  These  authorizations  when 
appropriated  would  do  Just  that. 

Under  the  bill,  authorizations  would  be 
provided    for    the    programs    through    fiscal 


year  1975.  In  two  cases,  for  the  public  hous- 
ing and  the  236  rental  hotising  assistance 
programs,  additional  authorizations  would 
be  provided  for  this  fiscal  year  1974.  In 
some  CEises,  no  new  monies  would  be  pro- 
vided, but  the  authority  to  continue  the 
programs  would  be  extended  through  June  30, 
1975. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  covered  by  the 
omnibus  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment bill.  However,  there  is  concern  that  such 
a  bill  would  not  be  passed  before  mid-year 
of  1974.  Furthermore,  once  such  a  blft  be- 
comes law.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  the  new  or  revised  programs,  as 
well  as  for  HUD  to  gear  up  with  new  regu- 
lations and  procedures.  AH  this  will  take 
many  months. 

The  emergency  bill  Is  needed  to  Insure  that 
the  existing  HUD  programs  will  continue 
untu  such  time  as  the  new  or  revised  pro- 
grams are  enacted  into  law  and  become  op- 
erational, with  adequate  fundtag.  Thus,  if 
there  were  a  long  delay  in  enacting  new  legis- 
lation, we  would  not  reach  the  point  when 
the  new  programs  woiUd  become  operational 
until  some  time  during  fiscal  year  1976  or 
later.  The  existing  programs  would  be  phased 
out  at  the  time  that  the  new  programs  be- 
come operational.  The  blU  speclficaUy  states 
this  as  the  Intention  of  Congress. 

The  needs  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  and  of  our  cities  are  too  great  to  be 
allowed  to  suffer  a  hiatus.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  undenied  needs  have 
been  under  suspension  too  long,  and  It  Is 
essential  that  we  get  them  going  again  with 
adequate  funds  and  authority  to  operate. 
Mortgage  credit  relief 

Very  serious  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
mortgage  market.  There  Is  a  lack  of  mortgage 
money  and  extraordinarily  high  mortgage 
Interest  rates  for  housing.  In  many  states. 
there  are  usury  limits  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  mortgage  interest  that  can  be 
charged.  The  market  rate  exceeds  this  state 
usury  ceUlng  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  mort- 
gage money  avaUable  at  any  price.  This  biU 
will  deal  quickly  with  these  problems. 

During  the  month  of  January  of  this  year, 
housing  starts  were  down  to  a  level  of  1,486,- 
000  on  an  annualized  basis,  which  is  nearly 
1,000,000  units  below  the  2,472,000  rate  of  the 
same  month  in  1973.  The  rate  of  assisted 
housing  starts  In  FY  1974  Is  estimated  In  the 
budget  at  187,400  units  which  Is  161,000  units 
less  than  the  assisted  housing  starts  in  FY 
1972.  The  level  of  housing  construction  Is  ex- 
pected to  get  much  worse  unless  the  meas- 
ures we  recommend  are  adopted. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act  will 
help  to  rectify  some  of  these  problems.  It 
will  Increase  the  mortgage  limits  on  FHA 
single  family  and  multlfamlly  loans  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  substantial  cost  Increase 
since  these  limits  were  last  raised  In  1969. 
It  WiU  raise  the  mortgage  limits  applicable 
to  savings  and  loans  and  the  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  It  wUl  expand  the 
ablUty  of  commercial  banks  to  make  mort- 
gage loans  and  to  finance  the  construction 
of  housing.  It  WiU  encourage  greater  flows  of 
funds  into  thrift  institutions  as  well  as 
commercial  banks  by  permitting  100  per- 
cent Federal  insurance  on  deposits  of  public 
bodies  as  weU  as  increasing  the  regular 
Insurance  limit  on  savings  accounts  from 
$20,000  to  $60,000.  It  will  increase  the  mort- 
gage limit  from  $22,000  to  $33,000  for  pur- 
chases of  mortgages  by  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  under  the 
tandem  plan. 

BiU  is  interim  measure  but  does  not  detract 
from  need  for  owinibits  bill 

There  are  many  other  things  which  need 
to  be  done  as  covered  elsewhere  in  these 
resolutions.  The  proposals  contained  in  this 
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bill  represent  a  first  step  towald  dealing 
with  the  recurrent  crisis  In  the!  supply  of 
mortg»g8  money.  Many  of  the  matters  cov 
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ered    by    this   bill    are   also   cove., 
omnibus    housing    bill.    However, 
concern  that  the  omnibus  bill  w 
enacted  soon  enough   to  deal   wl 
crisis    situation.    That    Is    why    t 
needed   as  an  interim  st«p  pen 
nient    of    broader    range,    omnlb 
legislation. 

At   the  same   time,   we   urge   Cokgre^s   to 
push  forward  as  qulckJy  as  posslblelwlth  the 
completion  of  the  markup  and   pis&age   of 
the  omnibus  bUl.  The  interim  bUl  Woes  not 
detract  from  the  need  for  the  omnibus  bill. 
In    his    statement    on    the    Senile    Hoor. 
Senator  Sparkman  stated  that  he  and  Sen- 
ator Tower  had  Introduced  the  bl  J.  by  re- 
quest,   because   they    had   not   ha<i    time    to 
study  aU  of  Its  provisions  and  bee  ,use  they 
are  still  hopeful  that  the  omnlbu^  bill  will 
move  rapidly  toward  passage  and  teUmlnate 
the  necessity  for  the  Interim  legls$itlon    He 
stated  that  the  omnibus  bill  is 
bUI  covering  a  broad  range  of  su 
will  require  more  Ume  to  comple 
stated   that   it   was   very   Importa.. 
became  law  and  he  would  not  want 
action  on  an  Interim  bill  to  detrac 
passage  and  early  Implementation, 
realizing  the  dlfQcultles  facing  ho 
agreed  to  Introduce  the  interim  bl. 
It  could  be  studied  and  if  conditio 
quire— such    as    Uie    delay    in    p, 
omnibus  bill— It  could  be  enacted 
at  the  appropriate  time. 
Separate  Resolution  Urging  Iinmed] 
sage  of  Emergency  Mortgage  C 
The     following     special     Resolut 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Board 
tors   and    the    Membership    urging 
mediate  passage  of  the  Emergency 
CTredlt    Act    of    1973    without    awal 
enactment  of  the  omnibus  houshig 
raunlty  development  legislation:       i 

Whereas,  funding  for  all  housing  afld  urban 
renewal   programs    wUl    expire   on   June   30 

1974.  and  ; 

Whereas,  omnibus  housing  and  cotimuuitv 
development  legislation  may  not  bwenacted 
and   signed    by    the    President    by   iune    30, 

Where-as,    local    housing    authorises    and 
urban   renewal    agencies  are   alreadi   begin 
nlng  to  lose  experienced  staff,  and  wil  be  out 
of  business  on  July  1.  1974,  and        T 

Whereas,  even  if  omnibus  leglsIatlAi  te  en- 
acted at  an  early  date,  it  could  n^  result 
In  operat  onal  programs  until  late  Hi  Fiscal 

1975.  and  j 

Whereas.  It  Is  Imperative  for  loci  hous- 
ing authorities,  urban  renewal  agencies  and 
developers  to  know  now  what  the  situation 
wUl  be  during  the  next  fiscal  vear*-so  that 
they  can  proceed  with  intelligent  knd  re- 
sponsible pLinning.  and  ; 

Whereas,  the  Emergency  Mortgaffi*  Credit 
Act  of  1973  (S.  2735)  would  provldat needed 
authorizations  and  extensions  for  t^e  vari- 
ous HUD  housing  and  community  (ffvelop- 
ment  programs  through  Fiscal  Yc4r  1975 
and  woiUd  Increase  the  availabilitv  of  Urgent- 
ly needed  mortgage  credit  for  the  fiiancing 
of  urgently  needed  new  huiuing  no'rf  there- 
fore be  It  ; 

Resolved.  That  the  Nat'on.Tl  HoiLsl^p  Con- 
lerence  at  Its  43rd  Annual  Meetlng,.*held  at 
the  Stiitler  Hilton  Hotel.  Washington  DC 
en  Mnrch  3  4.  1974,  In  order  to  Iniire  the 
continuity  of  vital  housing  and  coi^nunlty 
development  programs,  .-strongly  ur|es  the 
immediate  pa-ssage  of  the  Emergencj  Mort- 
gage Croclit  Act  of  1973  by  the  Congrei  with- 
out aw.iitlng  the  enactment  of  the  c^rinlbus 
housing  and  community  developmeni  legis- 
lation hereinabove  referred  to;  a.ah  thus 
such  Emergency  Act  remain  In  effe«  uutU 


an  acceptable  omnibus  bill  l.s  enacted  by 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  ap- 
propriated Congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees  with  our  urgent  request  that 
the  emergency  legislation  herein  requcbted 
be  acted  upon  Immediately. 

18.  PROGRAM  TO  KLIMJNA'rE  ABANOoNED  HOl'S- 
INC.  INCLUDING  PaESERVATlON  OF  EXISIINC 
HOrSING  AND  NKIOllBORIIOOUS 

Housing  abandonment  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  our  older   cities.  The  phe- 
nomenon   represents    a    parado.x    in    that    It 
often    occurs    In    cities    and    neighborhood.s 
where   there   Is  a  severe   shortage  of  sound 
housing.    Often    the    buUdlngs    are    of    sub- 
stantial original  construction  and  the  basic 
skeleton   is  still   sound,   although   its   facil'- 
ties,    walls,    floors,    windows,    etc,    have    de- 
teriorated. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
single  cause  for  abandonment  but  there  are 
a    number   of   conditions    which    have   been 
found    to   correlate   with   high    Incidence   of 
abandonment.  These  Include:  general  neigh- 
borhood decay  with  a  high  Incidence  of  phys- 
ical   deterioration    and    high    percentAge   of 
families  with  social  and  economic  problems- 
tax    delinquency:    absentee    white    landlords 
owning    buildings    occupied    by    black    and 
Spanl.sh -speaking  families,  and  which  build- 
ings were  managed  by  an  agent  or  superin- 
tendent rather   than   the  landlord   himself; 
high  neighborhood  crime  rate;  the  buildings 
financial    strticture    and    market    conditions 
under  which  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  suf- 
ficient rents  to  meet  operating  costs  (to  ex- 
tent necessary  for  sound  maintenance)   and 
generate  a  profit,  particularly  where  there  Is 
little  or   no  "sweat  equity"  Input  to  main- 
tenance   and    It    Is    nece-?.sary   to   absorb   the 
costs  of  a  "middle-man"  agent:  and  lack  of 
mortgage    and    Investment    Interest    In    the 
neighborhood. 

Once  the  process  of  abandonment  starts, 
It  feeds  on  Itself  at  an  accelerating  rate.  An 
abandoned  building  1b  a  visible  and  dram.itic 
symbol  that  block  deterioration,  and  then  to- 
tal neighborhood  decline,  is  under  way.  Many 
abandoned  buildings  become  the  .scenes  of 
crimes  and  fires.  These  t^nd  to  discourage 
occupancy  of  the  adjacent  buildings;  then 
the  block,  and  finally,  the  neighborhood. 

Many  basic  tools  are  needed  to  alleviate 
the  problem  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
They  will  require  heavy  governmental  In- 
vestment In  dollars  and  program  manage- 
ment resources.  We  wUl  not  attempt  here  to 
get  into  all  of  the  details  of  neress.irv  tools 
but  rather  we  want  to  .suggest  a  broad  frame- 
work, as  follows: 

(a)  In  those  neighborhoods  where  present 
private  owners  no  longer  find  it  passible  to 
profitably  operate  housing  and  malnUin  It 
at  a  decent  level,  there  needs  to  be  a  quick 
and  simple  method  of  acquisition  by  public 
entitles,  quasi-public  housing  corporations, 
limited  dividend  corporations  and  perhaps 
community  profit  oriented  corporations  oper- 
ating under  public  supervision. 

(b)  A  massive  program  of  easily  avaUable 
federal  subsidies  needs  to  be  available  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  tenants'  abUlty  to 
pay  and  the  necessary  costs  for  maintenance. 
'ITiese  can  be  forthcoming  through  tradi- 
tional tools,  e.g..  Section  23.  Rent  Supple- 
ments. Public  Housin;:  acquisition.  Section 
23&-236,  caplUl  grants  ...  or  through  a  new 
flexible  tool.  In  any  event,  this  Phould  be 
a  production  subsidy  only  avaUable  where 
It  win  be  used  for  a  tenant  who  will  be  mov- 
ing into  a  specific  sound  housing  unit  (as 
against  the  housing  allowance  concept) . 

(c)  Funds  must  be  available  for  tcariug 
down  structures  which  are  of  obsolete  design, 
or  have  deteriorated  to  a  point  beyond  poe- 
slble  rehabilitation.  In  these  InsUuces.  fed- 
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oral  Investment  capital  must  be  immediately 
available  for  buUdlug  on  the  vacant  sites. 

(d)  A  parallel  effort,  again  requiring  heavy 
federal  and  slate  subsidies,  must  be  made  to 
achieve  a  sound  neighborhood.  This  means 
superior  security  systems  (eg.,  police  pro- 
tection, street  lighting,  drug  treatment  and 
prevention  programs*,  superior  school  sys- 
tems, adequate  community  facilities,  ade- 
quate health  services  as  well  as  removal  of 
physical  blighting  element."!. 

(e)  Experiments  such  as  "urban  home- 
steading,"  scattered  site  cooperatives  and 
coudommlums,  commiunty  management 
corporations,  and  others  need  to  be  encoiir- 
ajiod.  Undoubtedly,  a  diversity  of  approaches 
will  be  necessary  In  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. HUD  has  recently  released  4.000  unlt.s 
to  loc.il  governments  for  use  under  urban 
homesteading  programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  necessary  price 
tig  for  the  program.  It  will  be  expensive. 
but  the  very  survival  of  our  cities  Is  at  stake 
When  one  considers  the  dollar  Investment 
in  our  cities  which  Is  to  be  protected  and 
enhanced,  the  price  wUl  be  a  cheap  one  to 
pay. 

To  start  with.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  pilot, 
program  be  authorized  for  neighborhoods  in 
dlflerent  cities.  Each  program  shoiUd  cover 
an  entire  neighborhood. 

From  the  experience  derived  urder  a  pilot 
program.  It  should  be  possible  to  determine 
which  measures  are  effective  in  solving  the 
problems  of  housing  abandonment.  There 
would  then  be  more  meaningful  data  as  to 
casts  and  techniques  to  enable  the  formula- 
tion of  a  program  to  meet  this  serious  na- 
tional problem.  Legislative  hearings  wUl  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  obtain  further  reconi- 
luendations  to  Improve  the  proposed  program 
in  a  manner  which  Is  best  calculated  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 
Proviniona  in  S.  3066  to  preserve  existing 

housing  and  neighbor  floods 
3.  3086  would  express  the  feeling  of  Con- 
gress that  achievement  of  housing  goals 
would  require  a  greater  effort  to  encourage 
preservation  of  existing  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  that  such  effort  should  con- 
centrate to  a  greater  extent  on  housing  and 
neighborhoods  where  deterioration  is  evident 
but  not  yet  acute.  The  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  report  to  Congress  would  be 
extended  to  include  an  assessment  of  devel- 
opments and  progress,  together  with  an  in- 
dication of  future  efforts  in  preservation  of 
deteriorating  housing  and  neighborhoods. 

S.  30C6  would  authorize  grants  for  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  providing  assist- 
ance  to   Increase  housing  locatlonal   oppor- 
tunities  for  lower  Income  families  by  con- 
serving and  expanding  the  supply  of  housing 
m    standard    condition    affordable    to    such 
famUies.  It  would  require  that  the  housing 
be  In  areas  located  within  rea:^nable  prox- 
imity   to    major    employment    oppo;  tuuitlcs 
and  sufficiently  dispersed  .so  as  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive concentration  and  spread  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  supporting  services  among  severa' 
localities.  The  grants  would  be  made  tj  ger.- 
eral  purpo..e  local  governmeutj,  local  public 
agencies  designated  by  such  governments  or 
regional   combination  of  such  goveriuneuts 
and  could  not  exceed  Uie  actual  cjst  incurred 
by  a  locality  In  carrying  out  eligible  activi- 
ties. Such  activities  would  Include  the  pro- 
vision or  improvement  of  local  public   and 
social  services,  improvemenu  of  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices designed   to  provide   Increased   housing 
opportuuliles  for  lower  Income  famUies,  pay- 
ment of  land  acquisition,  demolition  or  re- 
location expenses,  and  such  other  activities 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  furthering  the 
imrposes  of  Uie  demonstration. 

We  support  the  foregoing  provisions  In 
S.  3066  and  urge  that  similar  provisions  be 
included  in  H.R.  10036  to  the  extent  they 
are  not  In  that  bill. 
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19.    BUKAL   HOT7SING 

With  the  exception  of  pubUc  housing,  HUD 
programs  do  not  address  the  bousing  prob- 
lems of  rural  areas.  Such  areas  have  60  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  substandard  housing, 
but  only  30  percent  of  the  population.  If  the 
country's  urban  crisis  Is  to  be  solved,  a  direct 
federal  effort  must  be  Implemented  to  stem 
the  flow  of  the  young,  the  low  income  and 
the  educated  families  emigrating  from  most 
rural  areas.  Housing  must  be  a  major  tool 
of  this  policy.  WhUe  the  Parmer's  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FmHA)  has  rapidly  expanded 
its  subsidized  housing  program  since  1968. 
Administration  officials  have  conceded  that 
FmHA  programs  are  not  serving  low-income 
families;  the  programs  were  not  designed  to 
do  so.  Programs  are  needed  to  fill  this  gap. 

S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036  are  urban  bills;  any 
rural  provisions  such  as  subsidy  distribution 
are  not  only  Incidental,  but  Inadequate.  In- 
stitutions to  develop  low  or  moderate  In- 
come housing  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  num- 
ber or  strength  to  insure  an  equitable  urban- 
rural  federal  housing  policy.  The  lack  of 
financial  institutions  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Additional  or  Improved  financial 
institutions  are  not  the  solution,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations  sugfe.st.  Not 
only  are  reforms  of  FmHA  programs  essen- 
tial, but  a  program  directed  toward  a  system 
of  low-Income  housing  delivery  must  be 
established.  The  Rural  Housing  Bill  of  1973 
fills  both  needs  (S.  2583;  H.R.  10902). 

Title  I  of  the  bin  would  establish  the 
Emergency  Rural  Housing  Administration  as 
an  independent  federal  agency  with  grant 
and  loan  funds  for  homeownership  and 
rental  housing  programs.  Loans  and  grants 
for  rehabUitatlon.  long  avaUable  for  urban 
residents,  would  be  authorized  with  a  par- 
tial deferred  payment  mechanism  for  home- 
ownership.  Rent  supplements  would  be  au- 
thorized lor  low-Income  rental  occupants,  a 
program  never  established  for  the  FmHA 
515  rental  program. 

These  programs  would  be  carried  o\it  by 
the  creation  of  Rural  Housing  Organizations 
(RHOs)  in  areas  not  presently  served  ade- 
quately by  public  housing  authorities  or 
state  housing  entitles.  Such  Institutions 
would  fill  the  void  of  rural  Institutions  that 
the  Administration's  housing  message  al- 
luded to.  With  the  recent  cut  In  FmHA  staff, 
the  county  office  system — while  commend- 
able for  direct  contact  with  loan  recipients — 
Is  Increasingly  burdened  with  non-housing 
loan  projects. 

Title  n  of  the  bUl  amends  the  present 
FmHA  programs  and  expands  their  area  of 
operations  to  towns  of  less  than  25.000 
population — the  cut-off  point  for  most  HUD 
programs.  The  amendments  bring  an  equity 
to  FmHA  programs  that  have  not  existed 
since  their  inception  In  1949. 

Since  1949,  Congress  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  rtiral  housing  program- 
With  the  consolidation  and  reform  of  urban 
programs  in  S.  3066  and  'BR.  10036.  It  Is  time 
to  redirect  the  rtiral  housing  effort.  Many 
essential  niral  hotising  programs  remain 
terminated  or  frozen,  such  as  the  water  and 
sewer  grant  program,  and  the  514-516  farm 
labor  housing  program.  The  Administration's 
recommendations  are  pitifully  inadequate; 
the  major  housing  bills,  S.  3066  and  HJl. 
10036.  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Until  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity to  enact  the  Rural  Housing  Bill  of  1973, 
the  rur^  poor  wUl  continue  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  misery  and  the  suffering  of  a 
massively  disproportionate  share  of  the  na- 
tion's substandard  housing  stock. 

20.     tTKBAN     GROWTH     AND     NKW     COMMUNITIES 

NHC  urges  the  full  utilization  of  the  Urban 
Growth  and  New  Communities  Development 
Act  (Title  vn  ot  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970)  to  help  take  csov 
of  the  increased  urban  population,  relieve 
city  congestion  and  provide  building  sites  at 


reasonable  prices.  There  Is  an  tu-gent  need  for 
new  communities  which  are  carefully 
planned  with  housing,  shopping.  Industry, 
transpKsrtatlon.  schools,  hospitals,  open 
spaces,  recreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

Adequate  federal  grants  should  be  au- 
thorized and  made  avallaMe  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  assist  all  necessary 
new  community  projects  and  programs.  Such 
federal  grants  should  be  made  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities;  waste  disposal;  hospitals 
and  health  centers  and  services;  mass  trans- 
portation; parks  and  beautificatlon;  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  facilities;  public  build- 
ings and  public  works;  neighborhood  facil- 
ities; and  other  essential  public  services  and 
facilities.  To  meet  the  needs  of  new  com- 
munities, special  provisions  are  required  in 
the  pending  legislation  to  provide  block 
grants  for  community  development  programs. 

21.    RELOCATION 

NHC  has  long  sought  an  adequate  program 
of  uniform  relocation  assistance.  Now  we 
urge  full  use  and  Implementation  of  that 
legislation  and  all  other  laws  providing  re- 
location assistance.  This  includes  the  meas- 
ures required  to  assure  the  availability  of 
replacement  housing  prior  to  displacing  peo- 
ple through  new  developments.  NHC  urges 
the  repeal  of  the  unrealistic  and  erroneous 
requirement  that  local  public  agencies 
absorb  one-third  of  the  cost  of  expanded 
relocation  payments.  To  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, the  Senate  has  passed  S.  261  and  we  urge 
the  House  to  pass  a  similar  pending  bill, 
H.R.  3271. 

22.  EQttAI,  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITT  AND  FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE 

(1)  NHC  has  always  been  committed  ta 
equal  opportunity  for  all  American  families 
to  secure  good  housing  In  good  neighbor- 
hoods. It  again  reaffirms  this  position.  Equal 
opportunity  In  housing  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land — both  by  statute  and  by  court 
decree.  Tet  this  opportunity  is  still  denied  to 
millions  of  American  families  throughout 
every  section  of  the  land  because  of  their 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin,  or  be- 
cause of  the  myth  which  exists  as  to  their 
desire  or  ability  to  pay  for  and  maintain  good 
homes.  To  overcome  this  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity and  to  dissipate  these  myths,  an 
urgent  task  Is  facing  the  nation. 

(2)  NHC  has  long  supported  the  principle 
of  a  competitive  housing  market  open  to 
free  bargaining  by  all  American  families 
without  regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. Many  localities  have  been  limited 
in  achieving  this  objective,  however,  because 
of  Inadequate  supplies  of  low  and  moderate 
cost  living  accommodations  and  the  conges- 
tion of  many  minority  group  families  in 
limited  sections  of  the  community. 

(3)  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  provide 
an  equal  opportunity  for  housing.  This  in- 
cludes full  and  adequate  appropriations  to 
achieve  equal  opportvmlty  for  all  American 
families  to  secure  good  housing  In  good 
neighborhoods.  We  urge  the  Administration 
to  take  necessary  afflrmatlTe  actions  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

(4)  We  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  in  our  bousing  programs. 
The  choice  of  individual  or  cooperative  home 
ownership  or  rental  bousing  and  the  choice 
of  city,  suburban,  new  town  or  country  living 
must  not  be  limited  by  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  With  bousing  in  each  de- 
velopment available  for  a  cross-section  of  In- 
come groups  and  a  broader  market,  we  can 
provide  freedom  of  choice  to  people  of  all 
incomes  to  select  where  they  w«nt  to  live. 

(5)  Community  discrimination  against 
subsidized  housing  should  be  removed  as  It 
is  a  most  serious  constraint  on  the  avail- 
ability of  building  Bites  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  We  recommend  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  States  and  local  public 
bodies  from  discriminating  against  housing 


subsidized  by  the  federal  government, 
whether  through  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action.  The  legislation  should  authorize 
suits  by  Interested  parties,  as  well  as  the 
Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  such  discrimina- 
tory action.  The  legislation  should  b? 
strengthened  by  providing  for  federal  pre- 
emption of  local  zoning  upon  an  appropriate 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  so  as  to 
require  opponents  rather  than  proponents  to 
initiate  litie.ition. 

(6)  The  effect  of  the  current  moratorium 
upon  minority  enterprises  which  were  nur- 
tured by  Eiibridized  housing  progrrams  has 
been  disastrous.  Tlie  stoppage  of  planned 
s  ib^idized  projects  has  hit  hardest  those 
niin.  rity-owned  businesses  Involved  In  the 
housing  industry.  These  firms  lacked  the 
finan.ial  resources  to  withstand  even  mini- 
niril  production  cutbacks  and  many  went 
out  of  business. 

(7)  The  incidence  of  housing  segregation 
in  the  cities  and  suburbs  continues  to  In- 
cre.i&e.  In  1072,  federally  assisted  programs 
bc:'an  to  require  a  number  of  affirmative  ac- 
tions to  help  expand  housing  opportunities 
beyond  racial  ghettos.  Subsidized  housing 
has  done  more  than  any  other  housing  pro- 
gram to  provide  new  opportunities  for  mi- 
norities to  escape  the  confines  of  ghettos,  to 
move  nearer  to  new  Job  opportunities  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  and  environ- 
ments necessary  for  minorities  to  escape  the 
confines  of  ghettos,  to  move  nearer  to  new 
Job  opportunities  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  and  environments  necessary  for  mi- 
norities to  become  a  part  of  our  overall 
society. 

(8)  There  has  been  a  tremendous  cutback 
in  these  assisted  programs  without  a  con- 
current replacement  with  other  programs 
designed  to  Increase  housing  opportunities 
and  housing  choices,  at  prices  most  minori- 
ties can  afford  to  pay.  This  has  caused  Incal- 
culable harm,  further  disillusionment  with 
tlie  federal  government  and  increased  racial 
unrest.  It  has  prolonged  the  fulfillment  of 
the  government's  policy  to  assure  every 
American  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  envi- 
ronment. 

23.    NECESSARY    IMPROVEMENTS    AND    ACCELF".A- 
TION  IN  HUD  PROCESSING 

In  his  recent  speech  before  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  Secretary  Lynn  stated  flatly 
that  there  will  be  a  need"  for  FHA  for  a  long, 
long  time  and  that  there  will  always  be 
gccd  mortgage  risks  that  require  FHA  assist- 
ance. He  further  stated  that  one  of  his  top 
priorities  for  the  period  immediately  ahead 
is  once  again  to  provide  timely  FHA  process- 
ing services  in  the  offices  that  fall  to  do  so, 
without  sacrificing  the  important  social  goals 
built  Into  the  law.  He  said  that  a  team  of 
experts  Is  being  put  together  who  will  go  di- 
rectly into  the  area  and  Insuring  offices  that 
appear  to  need  help  and  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

NHC  feels  that  this  action  is  long  overdue 
since  there  have  been  Intolerable  delays  and 
inequities  In  processing  In  many  HUD  offices. 
We  recommend  that  HUD  take  all  actions 
necessary  to  keep  currently  committed  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  a  reasonably  efficient 
manner.  It  Is  essential  for  HUD's  leadership 
to  establish  a  program  for  production  ob- 
jectives for  new  and  rehabilitated  housing 
based  on  quality  processing,  and  to  direct 
these  objectives  to  area  and  local  offices  with 
specific  designations  by:  (a)  program;  (b) 
office;  and  (c)  fiscal  quarters. 

This  would  require:  (1)  review  of  avail- 
able personnel;  (2)  review  of  flow  of  ap- 
provals; (3)  institution  of  target  dates  for 
stages  of  processing;  and  (4)  avoidance  of 
stop  and  go  processing.  Where  necessary, 
HUD  should  use  teams  of  troubleshooters. 

We  are  still  receiving  reports  concerning 
reductions  In  the  staff  involved  in  processing 
and  production.  We  urge  a  review  of  avail- 
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able  personnel  to  assure  that  these  s^ffs  are 
adequate — with  such  Increases  as  are  neces- 
sary—  to  provide  prompt  processing.  ■ 

We  favor  a  program  to  revitalise  and 
streamline  operations.  This  should  (hclude 
the  adoption  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  those 
techniques  and  processes  which  havejsroven 
successful  when  tried  In  a  limited  nujyiber  of 
oftices.  This  Includes  the  contemplated  HUD 
nationwide  extension  of  the  San  P^nclsco 
Plan.  This  contemplates  an  Initial  process- 
ing—with major  responsibilities  pl^ed  on 
the  lender— for  site  appraisal  and  tnarket 
analysis,  which  Is  limited  to  acceptance  of 
the  site,  land  value  and  obtalnabla  rent-s. 
The  feasibility  stage  of  processing  Is  tflscon- 
tinued.  The  later  conditional  comngfitment 
stage  would  consider  the  other  items  of 
processing,  including  cost  estimate,  the 
management  plan  and  affirmative  dlarket- 
InfeV  - 

HUD  ahould  al.so  expand  Its  efforts: to  test 
other  processing  Innovations  which  are  de- 
signed to  shorten  processing  time.  On*  tech- 
nique to  be  explored  should  be  the  placing 
of  responsibility  on  pre-quallfled  lenders  to 
handle  more  of  the  processing  then^lves, 
subject  to  their  certification  as  to  obmpll- 
ance  with  applicable  HUD  requirements  and 
a  post  audit.  Where  pre-quallfied  lenders  do 
not  provide  quality  processing  on  suc6  mat- 
ters, such  pre-quaimcatlon  authority  .would 
be  removed  This  new  technique  woul^  rep- 
resent an  extension  to  multlfamlly  housing 
of  similar  actions  Uken  in  certain  ofllces  on 
single  family  homes  under  the  Accelerated 
Processing  Program  The  Accelerated  PK>cess- 
Ing  Program  on  single  family  homes  «iould 
also  be  extended  on  a  nationwide  bails  for 
single  family  homes.  ; 

We  recommend  that  HUD  keep  current 
with  Its  construction  cost  data  and  Chat  It 
process  cases  on  such  current  costs.  It  ft  also 
necessary  that  HUD  utilize  more  realistic 
trends  as  cost  factors  to  reflect  antlcffated 
cost  Increases  and  Inflation.  Such  hlgheft  fac- 
tors are  Justified  In  the  light  of  our  hlstdrlcal 
experience,  particularly  during  thU  tifla- 
tionary  period.  Abuses  can  be  avoided  ilnce 
actual  costs  will  be  determined  In  theScost 
certification.  Some  projects  which  weft  re- 
leased from  the  freeze  are  encounterlng^eri- 
OU8  problems  In  HUD  offices  which  adt  re- 
quiring developers  to  buUd  at  their  airller 
cost  levels  which  are  unworkable. 

It  la  also  necessary  that  HUD  ad^pt  a 
realistic  policy  In  allowing  mortgage  in- 
creases where  actual  costs  are  substar^lally 
higher  than  HUD's  estimates.  Includlngicon- 
structlon  costs  besides  non-construjtlon 
costs.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  mortgagf  In- 
creases should  be  allowed  In  such  cases  pro- 
vided that  the  market  will  support  th^ac- 
companylng  rent   Increases. 

There  should  likewise  be  a  realistic  p> 
In  nMetlng  the  requirement  that  the  ma.*vcL 
rents  be  comparable.  It  should  be  recognfeed 
that  there  are  certain  costs  involved  In  ^foj- 
ects  financed  with  a  HUD-lnsured  mortgage 
which  Involve  social  goals  required  by  taw. 
such  as  prevaUlng  wages,  equal  opportuBlty. 
environment,  management  and  afflrmitlve 
marketing  programs.  These  entail  additional 
costs  which  should  be  recognized  thrciigh 
appropriate  adjustments  In  determlSng 
comparable  market  rents.  5 

Likewise,  we  recommend  that  HUD  kiep 
current  with  Its  operating  cost  data  and  t|at 
It  recognize  such  current  costs  at  the  tUi^  a 
project  Is  started.  Particularly  during  Als 
Inflationary  period.  HUD  should  discontinue 
the  practice  of  looking  back  at  earlier  oder- 
ating  cost  data  and  delaying  approval}  of 
necessary  rent  Increases.  Such  actions  hel«  to 
contribute  to  defaults  which  can  be  avolled 
Finally,  we  recommend  that  HUD  k»ep 
current  in  the  determination  of  Income  qm- 
Its  for  assisted  housing  in  metropolitan  aaeaa 
throughout  the  country.  When  Income  lioiita 
are   used   that  do  not  reflect  Increases  Ibat 
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have  occurred  during  this  inflationary  period, 
people  who  urgently  need  housing  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  get  It  even  though 
vinlts  are  available    Moreover,  the  market  Is 
being  unnecessarily  restricted  because  of  un- 
realistic   Income   limits   which    help    to   cre- 
ate vacancies  and  contribute  to  defaults. 
Better  processing  of  programs  aUmintstrred 
by  public  agencies 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  actions  to  Im- 
prove HUD  proce.s.slng  in  the  private  hou^^iiig 
programs  Involving  mortgage  insurance  and 
a.<i.slstance.  it  Is  also  necessary  to  assure  bet- 
ter  HUD   processing   and    administration   of 
programs   administered    by   public    agencies, 
such  as  urban  renewal  and  other  categorical 
programs  for  community  development.  HUD 
should   redefine    Its   role    to  concentrate   on 
major  policies  and  on  constructive  leadership 
in  executing  federal  laws  and  to  grant  great- 
er local  autonomy  to  local  government  and 
agencies  In  undertaking  and  operating  proj- 
ecu  involving  HUD   aid.   NHC   believes   this 
HUD  role  would  constitute  creative  federal- 
ism. 

The  expenditure  of  federal  monies  should 
be  subject  to  broad  federal  guidelines. 
Through  the  years,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing Increase  in  the  burden  and  detail 
of  HUD  controls  over  local  operations  in 
the  conduct  of  HUD-alded  programs.  HUD 
controls  should  be  eliminated  which  are 
not  required  by  federal  law. 

As  to  matters  involving  public  agencies 
which  now  require  prior  HUD  administra- 
tive approval.  HUD  should  expedite  pro- 
grams by  waiving  such  prior  approval  In 
cases  where  the  public  agencies  will  certify 
and  proclaim  that  they  have  complied  with 
all  of  the  enumerated  administrative  re- 
quirements of  HUD.  Upon  such  certification 
covering  all  applicable  administrative  re- 
quirements, the  public  agencies  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  their  program,  sub- 
ject to  post  audit  by  HUD  that  the  public 
agencies  have  conformed  with  their  certifi- 
cations. 

HUD  should  accelerate  processing,  pro- 
duction and  decision-making  by  federal  and 
local  officials  and  by  participants  in  all  HUD 
programs.  Including  the  establishment  of 
time  schedules  for  all  actions  required.  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  for  submission  of 
applications. 

After  applications  have  been  approved  and 
allocations  made,  there  should  be  a  time 
limit  for  contracting  and  execution.  With 
respect  to  requirements  for  HUD  approval 
after  a  contract  or  commitment  Is  issued, 
there  should  be  a  recognition  that  HUD  has 
a  certain  period  within  which  to  act;  and. 
failing  such  action  on  matters  requiring 
HUD's  approval,  the  proposal  to  HUD  should 
hereby  be  accepted  and  considered  approved. 

24.    IMPACT   or   ENERGY    SHORTAGE    ON    HOUSING 

We  Win  briefly  identify  some  of  the  Im- 
pacts we  anticipate  from  the  energy  short- 
age. The  energy  shortage  will  have  a  further 
depressing  effect  on  housing  production  and 
sales.  It  will  further  contribute  to  the  re- 
cession which  we  have  anticipated  and  which 
was  partly  caused  by  the  impoundments  and 
the  moratorium  in  housing  and  community 
development  in  1973  and  1974. 

With  the  oncoming  recession  and  the  in- 
crease In  unemployment  and  Inflation,  we 
expect  the  Oovemment  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  try  to  Increase  production  In  fed- 
erally-assisted and  other  housing  programs 
to  meet  urgent  needs  and  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  relieve  unemployment.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  actions  taken  to  date  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  workable  or  effective.  Elsewhere  in 
this  report  we  reconunend  measures  which 
would  make  them  more  effective.  Housing 
should  be  called  upon  to  help  bring  the 
economy  out  of  a  recession.  Including  a  re- 
vival of  subsidized  housing  programs. 

Additional    housing    production    and    re- 


habilitation can  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
promoting  energy  conservation.  New  or  re- 
habilitated housing  can  appropriately  include 
such  energy  saving  measures  as:  more  insu- 
lation; the  use  of  double  or  triple  glazed 
windows;  storm  doors  and  windows;  weather 
stripping  and  winterizing;  the  use  of  better 
designed  heating  systems;  techniques  to  re- 
utilize  waste  heat  that  is  generated  in  the 
home;  and.  when  It  Is  determined  to  be 
feasible  after  a  HUD-asslsted  pilot  program 
the  greater  use  of  solar  energy. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  directs  the  President  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  mandatory  allocation  of  fuc  1 
oil.  One  purpose  is  to  provide,  to  the  max  - 
mum  extent  practicable,  for  protection  cf 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare.  This  in- 
cludes maintenance  of  residential  heating 
such  as  Individual  homes,  apartments  and 
similarly  occupied  dwelling  units. 

There  are  several  Instances  where  federally 
assisted  housing  projects  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  an  allocation  of  oU  or  natural  gas 
for  heating  purposes.  Additional  regulations 
should  be  promulgated  that  establish  the 
priority  claim  of  federally  assisted  housing 
developments — whether  FHA,  subsidized  or 
public  housing— for  fuel  allocations.  While 
same  projects  yet  to  be  developed  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit,  and  their  feasibility 
imperiled,  the  same  priority  ought  to  apply 
to  the  heating  of  existing  units  for  which 
there  is  an  outstanding  federal  subsidy 

The  price  of  heating  oU  has  Increased  bv 
more  than  300'.;  in  the  Northeast  and  there 
have  been  other  very  large  Increases  else- 
where in  the  country.  This  has  created  a 
serious  problem  in  housing  projects  gener- 
ally, including  multlfamlly  housing  which  is 
federally  assisted.  In  the  case  of  some  pri- 
vately owned  projects  Involving  no  federal 
subsidies,  the  owners  are  facing  such  serious 
losses  in  operating  their  projects  that  there 
is  a  threat  of  further  housing  abandonment. 
In  the  case  of  public  housing,  the  local 
housing  authorities  are  unable  to  collect 
sufficient  additional  Income  from  the  proj- 
ects to  meet  these  Increased  costs  of  heating 
fuel  and  other  utilities,  so  they  are  In  need 
of  additional  operating  subsidies.  The 
amount  of  operating  subsidies  requested  by 
the  President  for  FY  1975  Includes  a  $60  mil- 
lion Increase  from  the  $350  million  author- 
ized last  year  to  $400  million.  We  recommend 
a  further  Increase  to  $500  mUllon  as  provided 
In  S.  3066. 

We  support  programs  which  will  achieve  a 
reduction  In  prices  on  fuel  oU  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable level.  This  wUl  reUeve  housing  proj- 
ects of  the  serious  problems  which  they 
are  facing  in  endeavoring  to  collect  sufficient 
income  to  meet  their  Increased  costs  of  op- 
erations. It  will  also  help  to  relieve  tenants 
of  the  large  Increases  In  rents  that  they  are 
facing. 

The  gasoline  shortage  should  result  In  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  land  within 
urbanized  areas  which  are  closer  to  employ- 
ment and  which  have  mass  transportation. 
Large  metropolitan  areas  have  been  permit- 
ted to  sprawl  into  a  low  density  form  of  de- 
velopment. It  Is  difficult  to  serve  such  low 
density  patterns  of  development  with  effi- 
cient mass  transportation  facilities.  This  form 
of  development  places  a  reliance  on  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  sole  means  of  transportation  to 
work,  shopping,  education  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities. The  energy  shortage,  if  properly 
handled,  can  put  an  end  to  leap-frog  pat- 
terns of  development  at  the  urban  fringe, 
namely,  those  single  family  houses  on  large 
lots  or  widely  separate  subdivisions  unsup- 
ported by  adequate  public  facilities— which 
makes  the  land  cheaper. 

The  energy  shortage  may  stimulate  pro- 
grams to  bring  Industry  Into  urban  areas  so 
that  Jobs  will  be  available  to  those  who  can 
use  mass  transportation.  This  may  result  In 
meeting  a  need  for  providing  a  sotirce  of 
financing  at  the  municipal  level  for  «uch  In- 
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dustrlal  development.  Another  financing  al- 
ternative would  be  through  the  Issuance  by 
local  public  agencies  of  federally  Insured 
bonds  to  raise  money  for  loans  for  Industrial 
development  that  will  produce  Jobs  for  those 
who  live  in  urban  areas  and  can  utilize  mass 
transportation. 

The  increased  costs  of  fuel  will  result  in 
increased  costs  In  housing  construction  and 
operation.  Energy  shortages  are  likely  to  re- 
.sult  In  design  changes  to  achieve  greater  fuel 
conservation. 

Construction  materials  dependent  upon 
petroleum  for  production  may  be  in  short 
supply,  such  as  plastic  products.  However, 
alternative  materials  may  be  available  to 
some  extent,  such  as  copper,  steel,  aluminum 
or  concrete  in  place  of  plastic  pipes.  As  to 
short  supplies,  the  problems  may  be  ame- 
liorated due  to  the  lower  anticipated  volume 
in  housing  and  other  construction  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  Industry  In  Increasing  pro- 
duction in  response  to  the  market  demand. 
Program  under  S.  3066  to  utilUe  solar  energy 

We  support  the  provisions  of  S.  306C — and 
urge  that  a  similair  provision  be  included  in 
H.R.  10036 — which  would  amend  Title  V  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take, and  make  contracts,  grants  or  provide 
other  types  of  assistance  for  special  demon- 
strations to  determine  the  economic  and 
technical  feasibility  of  utilizing  solar  energy 
for  heating  or  cooling  residential  housing. 
The  demonstrations  should  involve  both  slii- 
gle  and  multi-family  housing  located  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  distinguishable 
climatic  characteristics,  and  could  Include 
demonstrations  of  new  housing  design  or 
structure. 

S.  3066  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  any  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  actual  planning,  developing  and 
(jccupancy  of  the  housing,  and  set  aside  any 
inhibiting  development,  construction,  design 
or  occupancy  requirements  for  any  demon- 
stration. It  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
Include  In  any  demonstration  a  full  evalua- 
tion, and  to  report  to  Congress  any  demon- 
stration within  a  specified  time. 

25.     GUARANTEE    OF    STATE    HOUSING    BONDS 

S.  3066  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  the  principal,  interest,  and  pre- 
mium on  State  housing  finance  agency  bonds 
to  be  used  In  financing  housing  for  low-, 
moderate-  and  middle-income  families  and 
persons  in  accordance  with  State  law,  pro- 
vided that  the  income  on  such  bonds  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  taxation.  The  use  of  such 
guarantees  shall  not  be  a  condition  to  any 
other  assistance  under  the  Act.  It  would  fur- 
ther authorize  contracts  to  make  grants  to 
cover  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  Interest 
which  the  issuing  State  agency  must  pay  on 
guaranteed  taxable  bonds. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  ap- 
prove a  State  housing  finance  agency  for 
guarantees  If  It  operates  in  a  State  where 
additional  housing  is  needed  beyond  that 
contracted  by  the  private  market,  has  a  pro- 
Si  ram  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  all  per- 
sons, has  established  priorities  consistent 
With  community  development  programs, 
seeks  to  avoid  an  undue  concentration  of  low 
income  persons  and  to  promote  equal  op- 
portunities, operates  in  a  State  where  ade- 
quate supplementary  resources  are  available, 
and  has  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
iram. 

We  urge  first  that  OMB  circular  A-70, 
v.hich  removes  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
atate  Housing  Agency  revenue  bonds,  be 
withdrawn.  If  It  Is  not,  we  support  the  fore- 
Roing  provisions  of  8.  3066 — and  urge  their 
inclusion  In  H.R.  10036,  to  the  extent  they 
are  not  already  In  that  Bill. 


26.       ADDmONAL       RESOLtTTIONS       IN       APPENDIX 
WHICH    COVER    OTHER    IMPORTANT    MATTERS 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have  pre- 
sented some  of  the  major  resolutions  In- 
volved In  proposed  housing  assistance  and 
community  development  programs.  There  are 
other  important  resolutions  described  below 
which  are  in  the  Appendix.  These  are  not 
being  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  are  available  from  the  National  Housing 
Conference  upon  request. 

No.   1.  Recommended  Amendments 

We  list  the  amendments  which  we  are  rec- 
ommending in  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036.  In- 
cluding those  proposed  above  and  in  the  at- 
tached Resolution  No.  1. 

No.  2.  Equitable  Treatment  In  Programs 

The  Administration  is  arguing  that  it  is 
unfair  to  help  some  of  the  people  who  need 
housing  unless  help  Is  given  to  all  who  need 
it.  Yet  the  President's  message  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Administration  is  not  proposing  to 
adopt  an  equitable  program  now.  It  sa>s  it 
7nay  later  decide  upon  a  program  of  cash 
assistance  for  housing.  If  so.  It  would  be 
started  only  with  some  of  the  elderly  poor. 
In  contrast,  the  housing  laws  previously  en- 
acted and  the  proposals  In  S.  3066  and  H.R. 
10036 — with  our  recommended  amend- 
ments— would  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes  who 
need  help  to  get  decent  housing.  There  is  a 
10-year  goal  to  provide  adequate  additional 
housing  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  these 
iiacome  groups. 

Past  laws  have  provided  additional  a\i- 
thorizatlons  each  year  fo.-  such  additional 
housing  construction  and  rehabilitation  a-.d 
this  would  be  continued  under  S.  3066  and 
H.R.  10036.  When  people  know  that  such 
additional  housing  Is  scheduled  to  meet  their 
needs,  they  are  prepared  to  wait  their  turn. 
The.'^e  housing  programs  provide  equitable 
treatment  which  is  designed  to  serve  all  who 
are  equally  in  need  and  to  assure  that  they 
get  housing  of  good  quality. 

No.  3.  Release  of  Impounded  Housing 
Funds 

The  President's  release  of  impounded  hous- 
ing funds  was  less  than  one-third  of  all  the 
monies  that  were  Impounded  under  Sections 
235,  236  and  rent  supplements.  The  Federal 
District  Court  In  Washington,  D.C.  has  held 
that  the  President  does  not  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  Impound  such  funds.  To 
clarify  the  record,  we  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress reassert  its  continuing  intention  that 
the  Secretary  cease  any  suspension  of  these 
housing  assistance  programs  or  any  with- 
holding of  funds  for  them.  A  continuing  pro- 
gram Is  necessary  to  meet  urgent  housing 
needs,  stimulate  the  lagging  economy  and  re- 
lieve unemployment.  We  recommend  that 
authorizations  of  additional  housing  assist- 
ance in  S.  3066  and  H.R.  10036  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion or  on  July  1,  1974,  whichever  Is  earlier. 
No.  4  Existing  Programs  Have  Been  A 
Success 

NHC  has  found  that  most  of  the  com- 
plaints and  criticisms  about  HUD  programs 
did  not  Involve  new  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation under  Sections  235  or  236.  We  have 
concluded  that  these  programs  have  general- 
ly been  effective  In  meetlag  their  objectives 
and  that  their  continuance  is  Imperative  (in 
the  improved  form  proposed  in  S.  3066  and 
H.R.  10036,  with  our  recommended  amend- 
ments) to  provide  housing  which  is  urgently 
needed  by  those  of  moderate  Incomes. 
No.  5.  Comparison  of  Findings  and  Conclu- 
sions from  HUD  Study  with  Program  Facts 
Relating  to  Program  Equity 

This  resolution  presents  a  critique  of 
HUD's  basic  conclusions  on  present  Section 


235  and  235  programs  in  relation  to  the  in- 
come groups  being  served  a:id  the  quest. on 
of  the  program  equity.  F..r  .1  comparison  be- 
tween HUDs  conclusions  and  program  fac'..s 
on  program  viability  and  program  eRicie..cy, 
jee  Section  14  cf  the  Main  Repor'>. 
No.  6.  Ne?d  for  Adequate  Operating  Si:b- 
i.ciies  m  Public  Housing 
NHC  rcadopts  la=t  year's  resj'iution  in 
the  attaci'.ed  Resolution  No.  6  recommending 
i"ece.ssary  actions  to  meet  deficits  In  pub'.lc 
hrusing  projects,  including:  (1)  full  pay- 
men*  of  the  HUD  operating  subsidies  whirh 
r.r;  j.cccicJ:  and  i2)  the  coliection  of  more  in- 
t^n.e  from  residents  of  public  housing  Oi:r 
lecDinmondations  as  to  how  to  increase  in- 
r:rne  from  public  housing  are  contained  In 
fii.-i  Resolution. 

No.    7.    Ac'.ions    To    Help    Allp-iatc    H    u-i.  g 
Credit  Problem 

The  President's  message  recognii-ed  that 
there  is  a  present  famine  with  respect  to 
i".ortp-age  credit  and  that  higher  interest  rates 
and  dovn  pa  ino.nt  reqti'rements  are  pricing 
too  many  familips  out  of  the  housing  market. 
The  .ncj'are  announces  se  eral  administra- 
tive actions  and  legislative  proposals  to  meet 
the  problem.  In  the  attached  Resolution  No. 
7.  we  support  these  propesa'.s,  except  for  the 
o  e  that  wotild  remove  the  limits  on  interest 
intc  for  FHA  insured  and  \'.\  mortgages  We 
leel  there  should  be  a  continuing  control  of 
these  interest  rates  along  with  additional 
iiie.~?ures  to  reduce  interest  rates. 
No.  8.  Consclidation  and  Simplification  cf 
Housing  Laws 

We  arp  pleased  that  £ecertary  Lynn  ap- 
proved the  consolidation  and  siinplification 
of  existing  laws.  However,  we  support  the 
prGvisio:;s  to  accomplish  this  which  are  in 
S  3066  a:  d  H.R.  10036.  instead  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Administration  in  S.  2507  and 
HR.  10688.  The  latter  bills  would  remove 
many  major  matters  of  policy  from  legislative 
determination.  It  wculd  substitute  adminis- 
trative decision  in  areas  which  have  properly 
been  decided  by  Congress  historically.  We 
completely  and  vieorously  disagree  with  the 
aspect  of  the  Administration's  bills  which 
would  discontinue  subsidized  housing  pro- 
prams  of  the  character  covered  in  Sections 
402  and  502  in  S,  3066  and  H.R.  10036. 
No.  0.  Program  To  Achieve  a  Reason  ible 
Range  of  Income  In  Projects 

Wo  are  pleased  to  note  that  S.  30C6  and  H  R. 
10036  are  designed  to  achieve  an  econcinlc 
mix  in  projects.  Moreover,  the  bills  provide 
tor  a  flexible  housing  assistance  formula 
which  will  make  it  pos.=  ible  to  .serve  a  cru-^s- 
sertion  of  families. 

We  believe  that  economically  integrat?:! 
housing  developments  are  a  key  factor  in 
achieving  sound  and  wholesome  commuii- 
ties — not  just  housing.  We  shotild  seek  to 
avoid  the  present  segregation  of  a  stratified 
low-income  group  in  assisted  housing,  iis 
this  often  creates  unhealthy  ccmmunit;es. 
Under  the  foregoing  program,  it  would  be 
possible  to  achieve  economic  'iitegratloii  0:1 
new  projects  during  t?nant  or  lesldent  sMec- 
tion  for  initial  occupa;-.cy.  On  existing  proj- 
ects, it  is  not  Inteiided  that  any  families 
would  be  evicted  In  order  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic Integration:  rather  a  cross  section  of 
income  groups  can  gradually  be  achieved  as 
existing  tenants  or  residents  move  and  others 
are  selected  to  fill  vacancies.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  there  is  a  need  for  increased 
prodtictlou  of  public  housing  units  in  crder 
to  adeqtiately  serve  the  lowest  income  per- 
sons under  a  program  involviJig  economic 
integration.  We  reaffirm  our  past  resoltitio:iS 
that  the  federal  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  all  low  ii.come  pt-o;:!* 
are  adequately  housed. 
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No.  10  Amendment  To  Assist  In  Assuring  a 
Reasonable  Range  In  Inc-ome  Levels  Among 
Tenants  J 

To  assist  In  accomplishing  the  objective  m 
S  3066  and  H  R.  10036  that  eachT  assisted 
project  have  a  reasonable  range  la  the  In- 
comes of  occupants,  we  recomnind  the 
amendment  In  ResoKuion  No.  iO.  This 
am?ndment  would  provide  that  20^  of  the 
dwelling  units  may  be  occupied  byitenaiits 
who  have  incomes  at  the  time  of  inltSil  occu- 
pai'.cy  which  do  not  exceed  the  median  in- 
come for  the  area  as  determined;  by  the 
Secretary.  ^^ 

The  Senate  bill  as  reported  contains  this 
amendment  We  urge  that  it  likewi^  be  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  i 
No  11.  Pre.sidenfs  Impoundments  M'ere  a 
Formula  for  Disaster  '. 
The  Presidents  suspensions  and  in^jound- 
nients  cf  housing  funds  were  a  formula  fur 
disaster  Serious  problems  were  ,'created 
which  will  lead  to  new  urban  crlsl*  In  the 
future.  Increased  Inflation,  and  a  recession 
With  the  cutoff  of  housing  assist^ce  for 
those  in  low  and  moderate  income  .^groups, 
the  pipeline  of  previously  committed  hous- 
ing starts  will  have  virtually  drled^  up  by 
mld-1974  Filling  that  pipeline  agajn  will 
take  another  18  months.  As  a  resist  the 
housing  Industry  is  due  for  extremrfy  lean 
years  between  1974  and  1976.  Me^iwhile. 
people  of  low  and  moderate  Income  Jiill  be 
denied  decent  housing  they  otherwl.s^  would 
get  with  HUD'S  assistance.  '} 

No.  12  Presidential  Suspension  of  Programs 
Was  Unconstitutional  i 

The  widespread  actions  taken  by  th^  Presi- 
dent In  Impounding  appropriated  fuqjls  and 
contract  authority  and  suspending  programs 
was  unconstitutional.  This  Ls  fully:  docu- 
mented In  the  attached  Resolution  fJo.  12 
Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  of  the  Unltec^States 
District  Court  in  Washington.  DC.  hat  ruled 
that  the  President  did  not  have  the  qonstl- 
tutlonal  power  to  make  these  lmpoun(^ents 
and  this  decision  Is  now  on  appeal.  .' 
No  13.  Amendments  to  Provide  Consumer 
Protections  : 

We  recommend  the  amendment  In  liesolu- 
tion  No.  13  to  provide  consumer  projections 
and  to  avoid  past  abuses  In  houslnjg  with 
HUD  Insured  mortgages.  The  amefidment 
will  require  that  all  housing  constructed  with 
HUD  mortgage  Insurance  or  asslstanep  must 
be  of  good  quality.  The  House  bill  includes 
this  amendment,  and  we  urge  thai  It  be 
added  to  the  Senate  bill 

No.     14.    Amendment    to    Establish    Reserve 
Fund  to  Meet  Increased  Operating  Expenses 

We  recommend  the  amendment  in  Resolu- 
tion No.  14  to  provide  that  excess  charges  be 
credited  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  use*  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  additional  assistance  pay- 
ments to  meet  Increased  costs  above  ^e  Ini- 
tial operating  expense  level.  S.  3066  pa-ovldes 
for  such  additional  assistance  payments — 
and  we  recommend  a  similar  provision  for 
H  R.  10036 — to  pay  such  Increases  1j6  oper- 
ating expenses  which  are  not  offset- by  re- 
quired Increases  in  tenants'  rentajfs.  The 
proposed  reserve  fund  would  assure  that 
money  Is  promptly  available  for  such  assist- 
ance payments.  Moreover.  It  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  operating  deficits  reBulting 
from  Increased  operating  costs  are  t>e^g  met 
from  operating  surpluses  resulting  frem  ex- 
cess rental  charges  paid  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Senate  bill  now  Includes  this  ipnend- 
ment  We  urge  It  likewise  be  added  rto  the 
House  Bill. 

No.  15.  Pilot  Program  for  Urbarri 

Homestead  ing  ; 

We  support  the  pilot  program  foriurban 

homesteaciing    as    an    Imaginative    me^ns    of 

reusing     abandoned    or    vandalized    houses 

owned  by  cities  or  HUD.  by  providing  «n  in- 


centive to  people  to  occupy  and  rehabilitate 
them.  They  are  being  offered  the  reward  of 
obtaining  free  title  in  return  for  their  in- 
vestment of  some  of  their  resources  and  labor 
to  rehabilitate  the  houses  and  continue  to 
occupy  them. 

No.  16  General  Housing  Policies 
We  recommend  the  program.s  and  policies 
summarized  in  Resolution  No.  16  in  addition 
to  those  set  forth  el.sewhere  In  this  Report. 
Illustrative  of  the  matters  covered  are:  that 
federally  assisted  housing  should  provide  ade- 
quate space  and  facilities  and  meet  proper 
standards  for  comfortable  living;  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  assure  the  availability  of 
enough  land,  at  reasonable  costs,  to  achie\e 
our  housing  goals;  that  site  selection  criteria 
should  be  amended;  and  that  rehabilitation 
programs  for  slum  areas  are  not  Intended  to 
be  containment  programs  for  present  resi- 
dents, who  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  into  other  are.us. 

n       RtSOLlmoNS     ADOPTED     LAST     YEAR 

The  resolutions  adopted  last  year  Included 
a  historical  summary  of  each  housing  and 
community  development  program.  Including 
its  legislative  authority  and  appropriations; 
also  the  amendment.s  which  NHC  recom- 
mended in  legislation  relating  to  each  pro- 
gram. Since  there  has  been  no  new  legislation 
on  these  programs  since  last  year,  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  present  a  new  summary  this 
year  We  refer  you  to  last  year's  resolutions 
for  summaries  and  recommendations  on  ex- 
isting programs  and  for  resolutions  on  any 
subjects  not  fully  covered  In  this  report. 

This  years  report  is  concerned  with  cur- 
rent problems,  including  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage and  budget  sent  to  Congress,  the  effects 
of  the  continued  impoundments  and  the  sus- 
pension of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  The  major  part  of  this  report 
relates  to  pending  bills  and  our  recommenda- 
tions concerning  them.  Including  amend- 
ments which  we  deem  necessary  in  the  bills 
which  we  support. 

28.     CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  referring  again  to  the  Pres- 
idents housing  message,  we  have  strong  ob- 
jections to  Its  failure  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  an  adequate  program  now  to  meet 
the  urgent  housing  needs  of  those  of  low  and 
moderat*  Incomes.  As  substitutes  for  the  bat- 
tery of  housing  programs  that  we  had  prior 
to  their  suspension  by  the  Administration,  we 
are  offered  a  Section  23  program— which  Is 
unworkable— and  a  limited  release  of  236 
funds.  While  the  release  of  some  236  funds 
will  help,  the  limited  measures  taken  are  in- 
deed objectionable  as  wholly  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  need.  The  promised  housing  allow- 
ance program  Is  objectionable  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  not  designed  to  produce  the  addi- 
tional housing  that  Is  needed.  As  an  experi- 
mental program,  it  will  produce  few  units, 
with  little  Impact  on  the  housing  needs  of 
our  nation. 

Recent  events  have  Increased  the  urgency 
for  action  to  increase  the  production  of 
housing  for  those  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
comes and  to  stimulate  our  depressed  econ- 
omy and  relieve  unemployment.  In  January 
of  this  year,  housing  starts  were  down  to 
an  annual  level  of  1,486.000  units,  which 
Is  nearly  1,000.000  units  below  the  rate  of  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  Without  funds  for 
additional  subsidized  housing  and  with  a 
lack  of  mortgage  money  and  high  Interest 
rates,  we  expect  the  level  of  housing  con- 
struction to  get  much  worse.  This  will  In- 
crease unemployment  and  further  depress 
our  economy  at  a  time  when  we  are  already 
facing  greater  unemployment  and  a  reces- 
sion accentuated  by  the  energy  crisis. 

The  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  housing  will  help  relieve  the 
energy  crisis  by  reducing  the  consumption 
of  fuel  which  Is  so  scarce.  Such  housing  will 


have  Improved  heating  systems,  insulation 
and  storm  windows  which  will  cut  the  need 
for  fuel. 

These  factors — together  with  the  critical 
need  for  housing  to  serve  those  of  low  and 
moderate  Incomes — emphasize  the  urgency 
for  prompt  action  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations In  these  resolutions. 

We  do  not  support  the  Administration's 
apparent  l)ellef  that  we  can  survive  with  vir- 
tually no  workable  assisted  housing  programs 
to  be  offered  by  It  until  mld-1975.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  reinstate  our  existing  pro- 
grams which  are  workable — with  the  im- 
provements in  the  Senate  and  House  bills 

to  avoid  the  disastrous  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  no  workable  programs.  We 
support  S  3066  and  H.R  10036  with  amend- 
ments as  presented  In  these  resolutions  We 
look  forward  to  early  passage.  We  deplore 
the  Administration's  rhetoric  that  pretends 
that  promises  are  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  action. 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senate  member  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy's Board  of  Visitors.  I  visited  the 
Academy  as  a  member  of  the  Board  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  of  April.  'While  a 
full  and  more  comprehensive  report  will 
be  forthcoming  to  the  President,  at 
which  time  I  will  make  that  an  entry 
in  the  Record,  I  think  there  are  two 
things  that  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point.  One 
is  the  true  story  of  cadet  attrition  and 
the  other  the  dire  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  gymnasium. 

I  will   discuss  cadet  attrition  first. 

I  ask  permission  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cadet  ATTRmoN 

BACKCROUND 

Over  the  last  twenty  years,  the  USMA  po- 
sition toward  resignations  has  varied  from 
a  "hard  out"  to  a  "sensible  out"  policy.  Thus, 
the  Academy's  resignation  policies  can  be 
chara<:terlzed  as  both  rational,  realistic,  and 
responsive  to  current  trends  and  attitudes 
among  today's  youth. 

Attrition  Is  a  subject  which  must  be  ex- 
amined with  great  care  and  also  must  be  re- 
lated to  specific  factors  such  as  attrition  in 
civilian  universities,  college  attendance  by 
American  youth,  historical  trends  in  West 
Point  attrition,  and  attitudes  among  today's 
youth. 

Historically  over  the  last  half  a  century. 
West  Point  attrition  has  hovered  about  the 
30',  line.  That  is  to  say.  of  those  who  enter 
in  July,  around  SC";;  fall  to  graduate  four 
years  later. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  did  a  study  which  revealed 
attrition  factors  for  civilian  colleges.  Among 
other  things,  the  council  discovered  that  In 
the  average  four-year  college  in  America  53', 
of  those  who  entered  freshman  year  would 
not  be  present  at  graduation  four  years  later. 
Considered  against  this  record.  USMA  attri- 
tion is  considerably  lower  than  the  national 
figure  for  civilian  colleges. 

Other  studies  on  American  education  show 
that  50  years  ago  only  i':i  of  the  college-age 
population  attended  college.  Now  approxi- 
mately 40';  of  the  college-age  population 
attend  college.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  available  num- 
ber of  colleges,  junior  colleges,  technical 
schools   and   other  educational   experienoes 
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from  which  to  choose.  Finally,  there  has  been 
a  great  expansion  in  scholarships  available 
for  young  people  whose  academic  achieve- 
ments are  of  the  kind  of  desired  In  West  Point 
cHiididates.  These  factors  have  two  effects  at 
West  Point.  The  first  Is  to  provide  a  variety 
( f  choices  for  those  who  are  seeking  a  col- 
leire  level  education.  For  many  young  men. 
West  Point  used  to  be  the  only  chance  for 
a  college  education.  Now,  it  simply  is  one  of 
many  alternatives.  The  second  etTect  derives 
from  this  situation.  Formerly,  a  young  man 
who  had  no  other  possibility  of  college  would 
hang  on  at  West  Point  until  thrown  out  for 
academic  faUure.  Today,  a  young  man  with 
other  opportunities  wUl  resign  and  take  an 
•incomplete"  on  his  record  rather  than  have 
to  explain  an  "F"  to  the  Registrar  of  his  new 

collcKC 

Except  for  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  every 
major  war  there  has  been  a  dramatic  rise  In 
cadet  resignations,  attrition  at  West  Point 
■las  hovered  at  about  30';  .  SimUarly,  there  is 
a  drop  in  resignations  during  the  most  active 
part  of  major  wars.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  One  Is  that  durUig  a  major  war.  a 
young  man  who  drops  out  of  West  Point  will 
be  drafted.  For  many,  this  is  an  unattractive 
option.  Also  and  unfortunately,  during  a  war. 
many  young  men  consider  and  look  for  the 
best  way  to  serve  rather  than  whether  to 
serve  On  the  other  hand,  after  a  major  war, 
promotions  slow  down  and  the  training  task 
that  always  faces  the  Army  looks  less  glamor- 
ous than  tiie  challenge  of  leadership  In  com- 
bat ThU  prospect  discourages  some.  Lastly, 
the  inevitable  antl-mUltarlsm  which  follows 
a  war,  combined  with  highly  publicized  in- 
vestigations of  service  academies  which  also 
seem  to  foUow.  helps  to  drive  up  the  cadet 
attrition  rate. 

The  last  factor  that  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration  is  the  attitude  of  youth.  Last 
spring  Fortune  magazine,  in  an  article  com- 
menting on  college  students,  called  the  cur- 
rent situation  with  respect  to  young  people 
in  America  the  age  of  instant  gratification  . . . 
an  age  in  whicli  If  success  is  not  significant 
and  quick  there  Is  a  great  tendency  to  shrug 
shoulders  and  quit.  This  trend  carries  with 
It  the  age  of  Instant  dropout.  While  the 
number  of  new  cadets  who  drop  out  of  West 
Point  the  first  two  months  Is  down  from  last 
year's  experience,  those  who  did  drop  out  did 
so  much  faster.  Sadly,  our  experience  sbows 
that  about  one  quarter  of  the  first  hundred 
to  drop  out  wUl  later  write  and  beg  for  re- 
admission.  The  Army  is  a  stressful  environ- 
ment and  for  this  reason  West  Point,  in 
training  young  men  for  that  environment, 
must  b©  BtresBful.  Some  new  cadets  simply 
cannot  adapt  to  stress.  It  is  well  that  we  find 
this  out  before  much  money  has  been  spent 
on  them.  A  "hard  out"  rule  which  would  pro- 
hibit resignation  during  the  first  two  months 
probably  would  salvage  half  of  the  first  one 
hundred  who  leave.  However.  Jn  this  age  of 
suicide  gestures,  even  possible  suicides,  the 
adverse  public  Impact  would  far  outwelght 
the  gain  In  salvaged  cadets. 

As  far  as  the  financial  cost  of  cadet  attri- 
tion Is  concerned.  It  should  be  noted  that 
two-thirds  of  the  cadets  attrlted  from  any 
given  class  are  so  separated  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  fourth  class  academic  year. 
The  public  funds  thus  expended  upon  them, 
when  compared  with  the  total  expended 
upon  those  who  remain  and  successfully  ac- 
complish their  four  years  of  education  and 
training  at  the  Military  Academy,  axe  minor. 

PROPOSED     BOARD    RECOMMENDATION 

Concerning  recent  publicity  on  attrition 
rales  at  the  academies,  the  following  Is  sug- 
gested as  a  proposed  formal  recommendation 
to  be  used  by  the  1974  Board  of  Visitors  for 
inclusion  in  its  Report  to  the  President: 

"That  the  Department  of  Army  recognize 
that  the  recently  publicized  comparisons  of 
student's  attrition  rates  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy and  certain  Ivy  League  and  other  col- 


leges are  highly  Inaccurate;  that  Department 
of  Army  continue  to  support  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  not  all  young  men  admitted  to 
West  Point  will  develop  Into  officers  of  the 
high  quality  that  the  Army  demands,  and 
that  some  cadet  attrition  Is  Indeed  necessary 
if  that  high  quality  is  to  be  maintained.  " 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Next.  I  would  like 
to  bring  us  up  to  date  on  attrition  be- 
cause in  February  of  this  year  Newsweek 
and  the  Army  Times  wrote  articles 
stating  that  the  "West  Point  attrition  was 
39  precent  and  rising  and  then  made 
a  comparison  with  the  Ivy  League 
attrition.  But  the  preparation  of  this 
article  was  done  in  a  loose  and  false  way 
and  the  results  published  were  com- 
pletely inaccurate.'  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  this  inaccuracy  to  Newsweek 
magazine,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to 
hear  what  they  intend  to  do  about  it. 

So,  to  update  attrition: 

Update  on  Attrition 

1.  There  are  continued  signs  that  the 
precis  on  attrition  was  an  accurate 
prognosis  on  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Attrition  at  West  Point  is  going  down — not 
up.  In  November  1972,  17  cadets  left  West 
Point.  In  November  1973,  3  cadets  left  West 
Point.  From  1  December  1972  through  15 
February  1973  (which  includes  term  end 
separations)  60  cadets  left  West  Point.  In  the 
some  period  this  year.  37  cadets  left  West 
Point. 

2.  Addltlonaly.  this  summer  was  the  first 
Beast  Barracks  we  have  had  in  which  a 
sizable  number  of  Fourth  Classmen  indi- 
cated at  the  end  of  it  that  they  had  expected 
It  to  be  harder  and  were  disappointed  that 
it  was  not  more  of  a  challenge. 

3.  Newsweek  and  Army  Times  both  wrote 
articles  stating  that  West  Point  attrition  was 
39  percent  and  rising,  while  the  comparable 
Ivy  League  attrition  was  7  percent.  39  per- 
cent is  our  postwar  peake  (Class  of  1974) 
and  reflects  the  resignations  from  1970  to 
1972.  1975  win  be  somewhere  around  35 
percent,  and  1976  will  be  back  to  the  normal 
33  percent.  1977  Is  running  several  piercent- 
age  points  behind  1976  at  an  equal  period  in 
time. 

4.  The  7  percent  figure  for  the  Ivy  League 
colleges  is  a  hoax.  We  called  three  Ivy 
League  engineering  colleges  which  have 
curricula  of  the  rigor  as  ours,  their  attri- 
tion averaged  35  percent.  The  same  figure  for 
three  non-Ivy  League  engineering  colleges 
of  some  distinction  was  46  percent.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1973,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  said 
that  dropout  rates  in  4-year  colleges  were  as 
high  as  52  percent.  They  also  found  the  drop- 
out rate  in  the  Class  of  1971  nationwide  in 
4-year  colleges  to  be  53.7  percent.  Thus,  with 
the  exception  of  1974  which  Is  our  typical 
postwar  aberration,  we  normally  run  lower 
than  all  the  other  colleges.  Even  the  Class  of 
1974  is  below  all  but  the  Ivy  League  engi- 
neering college  average. 

And  following  that.  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al Knowlton  has  made  a  statement  on 
attrition  which  I  would  like  to  make  a 
part  of  this  report  at  this  point. 

Precis  or  Lietttenant  General  Knowlton's 
Statement  on  Atteition 

1.  Attrition  within  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Cadets  is  a  subject  that  must  be  exam- 
ined with  great  caution.  It  also  must  be  re- 
lated to  specific  factors:  attrition  In  civilian 
universities;  college  attendance  by  American 
youth;  historical  trends  in  West  Point  at- 
trition; and  attitudes  among  today's  youth. 

2.  Historically  for  the  last  half  a  century. 
West  Point  attrition  has  hovered  about  the 
30%  line — ^In  other  words,  of  those  who  en- 
ter on  the  1st  of  July,  around  3d)  will  not 
graduate  four  years  later.  About  two  years 


ago.  the  American  Council  on  Education  did 
a  study  which  produced  attrition  factors  for 
civilian  colleges.  They  discovered  that,  in 
the  average  four-year  college  in  America. 
53':  of  those  who  entered  freshman  year 
would  not  be  present  at  graduation  four 
years  later.  Thus,  our  attrition  Is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  national  figure  for  civil- 
ian colleges. 

3.  Similar  studies  on  American  education 
show  that  50  years  ago.  only  4',  of  the  col- 
lege-age population  attended  college  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  num- 
bers of  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  technical 
schools,  and  other  educational  experiences. 
Furthermore,  there  are  effective  programs  of 
scholarships  for  young  people  whose  aca- 
demic achievements  are  in  an  area  we  con- 
sider. This  has  two  effects  at  West  Point.  The 
first  derives  from  this  situation.  A  young  man 
who  is  seeking  a  college  level  education.  West 
Point  used  to  be,  for  many  young  men,  the 
only  chance  for  a  college  education.  Now.  it 
is  one  of  many  alternatives.  The  second  effect 
derives  from  this  situation.  A  young  man  who 
had  no  other  possibility  of  college  would 
hang  on  until  thrown  out  for  academic  fail- 
ure. Today,  a  young  man  with  other  oppor- 
tunities will  resign  and  take  an  "incomplete" 
on  his  record,  rather  than  have  to  explain 
an  "F"  to  the  Registrar  of  his  new  college 

4.  I  have  said  that  attrition  has  hovered 
about  the  30 '"c  line.  There  Is  one  notable 
historical  explanation  as  shown  on  the  at- 
tached chart:  At  the  end  of  every  major 
war  there  has  been  a  dramatic  rise  In  cadet 
resignations.  Similarly,  there  is  a  drop  In 
resignations  during  the  most  active  part  of 
a  major  war.  There  are  several  reasons  lor 
this.  During  a  major  war.  a  young  man  who 
drops  out  of  West  Point  will  be  drafted 
During  a  war.  many  young  men  consider  the 
best  way  to  serve,  rather  than  whether  to 
serve.  After  a  major  war.  promotions  slow 
down  and  the  training  task  looks  less  glam- 
ourous. This  prospect  discourages  some. 
Lastly,  the  inevitable  antimilltarlsm  which 
follows  a  war,  combined  with  highly  pub- 
licized Investigations  of  service  academies, 
helps  to  drive  up  the  cadet  attrition  rate. 
The  chart  shows  that  we  are  right  on  the 
historical  curve,  although  the  curve  has 
steadily  amplified  as  each  succeeding  war  has 
occurred. 

5.  The  last  factor  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  attitude  of  youth.  For- 
tune magazine  last  spring,  in  commenting  on 
college  students,  called  this  the  age  of  in- 
stant gratification.  But  it  carries  with  it  the 
age  of  Instant  dropout.  While  the  number  of 
new  cadets  who  drop  out  of  West  Point  the 
first  two  months  Is  down  from  last  year's 
experience,  those  that  did  drop  out  did  so 
much  faster.  My  experience  shows  me  that 
about  a  quarter  of  the  first  hundred  to  drop 
out  will  later  write  and  beg  for  readmisslon. 
The  Army  is  a  stressful  environment;  some 
cadets  cannot  adapt  to  stress.  It  Is  well  that 
we  find  It  out  before  much  money  has  been 
spent  on  them.  We  have  attempted  to  find 
tests  which  will  tell  us  in  advance  the  re- 
tainabillty  of  an  applicant.  'While  some  de- 
velopments give  us  a  rough  Indication,  there 
are  serious  exceptions  to  make  us  very  cau- 
tious In  applying  such  tests  as  candidate 
screening.  A  "hard-out"  rule  which  prohibits 
resignation  during  the  first  two  months 
would  probably  salvage  half  of  the  first 
hundred  who  leave.  However,  in  this  age  of 
suicide  gestures  and  pKJSslble  suicides,  the 
adverse  pxibllc  Impact  would  far  outweigh 
the  gain    in   salvaged   cadets. 

6.  As  a  final  note,  we  cannot  accept  the 
categorization  phrase  used  to  distinguish  be- 
tween academic  and  aptitude  separations, 
and  motivational  separations.  I  have  reviewed 
In  detail  every  file  of  every  resigning  cadet 
since  I  became  Superintendent.  A  large  num- 
ber of  so-called  motivational  departures  are 
concealed  aptitude  departures  or  concealed 
academic    departures.   This    is   the   category 
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1  nicationed  enrllor— those  who  do  i*ot  wish 
to  explain  a  failure  and  who  leave  before  the 
failvire  becomes  official.  Mailing  outja  ques- 
tiouiialre  as  (o  why  people  left  will  |iot  give 
you  an  authentic  answer.  The  best  adswor  on 
why  young  nieu  leave  is  contained  li^the  two 
!:\dorsement.s     within     the     resignation     file 
which  are  signed  by  the  Company  jTactlcal 
OlTicer  and  by  tl-.n  Rei?lmPiitnl  Tommfcider.  A 
Urge   number  oX   retigului;  cadets  rsuse   to 
face  up  to  the  real  rea.son  for  their  de^rture. 
7.  A.s  a  final  note,  the  .juaJity  of  a-clasa  Is 
.-'■onieUmes  a  factor  of  attrition.  Thfe  years 
First  Class  has  the  highe.-3t  attrition  In  some 
years.   Yet,  it  is  an  outstanding  Flr|t  Class 
and  the  best  which  I  have  seen  as  ^perin- 
t«ndent.    We   should    be  careful    in  felatlng 
high  attrition  to  failure:   in  ihki  ciusg  higher 
attrition  has  given  us  greater  sucres^ 
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My  colleagues  will  see  that  th^  attri- 
Uon  rate  at  West  Point  id  bettif  Uian 
most  colleges  in  tlie  countiy,  orimaybe 
I  should  have  said  the  attntion.hate  is 
less  than  most  colleges  in  thLs  dbuntry. 
and  when  it  is  compared  with  tollcges 
giving  the  tough  engineering  agademic 
courses  given  at  West  Point,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  most  of  them. 

The  largest  number  of  yountj  jnen  in 
the  history  of  the  Academy  are  jivalting 
to  be  selected,  and  they  total  aln»5t  11.- 
000.  The  highest  number  ever  recorded 
before  was  slightlj-  under  10, OOP. i 

This  is  a  real  healthy  indication  that 
young  men  are  once  a'^ain  lae;  onaing  in- 
terested in  military  careers.  \ 

Now  I  would  like  to  touch  veryf  briefly 
on  cadet  trainini;  as  it  applies  to  tiie  need 
for  increased  physical  education: facili- 
ties. As  background:  \ 
Cadbt  Thaiminc:  The  Need  fob  In^rfjiskd 
I'HTsiCAL  Edvcation   Fa(  ii.rrif -jj 

B.\CKCHOf!«D  I 

1.  The  gymnasium  Is  one  of  theioldeiit 
buUdlngs  BtlU  in  existence  at  We.stlpolnt. 
The  major  portion  was  constructed  6i  1910 
with  additions  completed  m  1935,  I9|7,  and 
1870.  In  tlie  expansion  of  the  Acadei4y,  less 
that  4'j  ^r  of  total  expansion  fund^  have 
gone  into  PE  and  athletic  facilities.  A  new 
.swimming  pool,  a  few  additional  rilaying 
fields,  and  modification  of  the  Nortit  Gym- 
nasium represent  the  only  facUitieaf  made 
available  or  improved  using  expfinsion 
money.  - 

2.  The  present  frtcilities  were  desifi^ed  to 
accommodate  a  Corps  of  2.700.  Now  tfiat  the 
Corps  totals  approximately  4.WJ0  cadats  and 
Is  likely  to  increase  to  4,400.  addition^  facil- 
ities are  clearly  essential.  CurrenUy,  tfie  need 
IS  partially  met  by  overcrowding,  by  Hi.se  of 
hallways,  and  by  limiting  the  nunier  of 
cadet,  in  the  various  program.;.  Slgx^ficani 
and  (  f  special  Interest  Is  the  fact  tli^t  the 
inadequicy  of  the  physical  cducatiop  and 
athletic  facllitleB  at  West  Point  ha»  been 
reco^;n!zed  by  the  Ilevlew  Parol  on  inter- 
(  olleelute  Athletics  and  Phyyical  Education, 
a  collection  of  experts  in  these  fields  ^l'h^ch 
as'^esned  USM.\  In  these  terms  In  lSf72.  In 
April  of  that  year,  tliis  b<Kly  stated, -'ft  Is 
inconceivable  to  the  panel  member^  that 
this  wealtiiy  and  powerful  nation  Would 
allow  the  athletic  and  physical  educatlan  de- 
part-.'ients  [at  West  Point  |  to  function  with 
ttie      mediocre      facilities      which      curtently 

f-;    t     ■  J  ' 

3.  De?a'ise  nf  The  !:('!;  of  fa'-'IltU--:.  indet.-; 
Co  iinr  re-plve  fnll  benefits  of  slgn^cant 
pnrtT  of  ph'-'lcal  trnlnlnc;  Present  mver- 
'  r:  v.-ied  cnndlnons  cause  some  500  Cfdets 
T»er  ir.nmural  day  to  be  without  adeduate 
indoor  ph>-:lral  nrt.vlty  Ave  months  »ac"f» 
ye-r  The  exl'tlnp  area  for  wrestling  J-on- 
st-tr  rt  ir>000  .sTiare  feet,  the  area  for  fcox- 


Ing  7,000.  Both  are  Inadequate.  In  addition, 
there  are  only  eight  handball  courts  to  sup- 
port cadet  instruction,  Intramurals,  activi- 
ties of  the  Handball  Club,  and  free  play. 
Simultaneously,  these  same  courts  are  used 
by  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  for  tourna- 
ments and  free  play.  By  comparison,  USAF.\, 
with  almost  the  Riune  program,  ha.s  a  100 
(Treat or  area  for  handball.  Less  than  40  ~  of 
all  cadets  receive  handbaU  Instruction  due 
lo  an  Insufficient  number  of  courts.  In  addl- 
tion  no  areas  now  exist  for  judo,  karate,  and 
fencing.  These  activities  are  accommodated 
in  areas  designated  for  other  purposes  and 
results  In  late  evening  schedtillnc'. 

4.  Looker  space  at  USAPA  Is  approximately 
twice  that  of  USMA.  Only  Fourth  Classmen 
it'reshman)  and  varsity  athletes  wha<~e  par- 
ticular sport  l.s  in  season  have  lockers  In  the 
uynuiasium.  Additionally,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  lockers  for  the  officers  of  the  staff 
and  faculty.  No  lockers  are  available  for 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  post. 

•'>    Since  1964,  the  expansion  !n  man-h^lIr^ 
of  PE  ii  the  -adet  ciirrlcuIu.Ti  has  iiicrea.scci 
VG'      i  •.  !■  ••ruction  and  lOO'r    in  li.trainural 
:uhlcti:5.  A-alust  this  slgnlXl.'aiil  increase  lu 
load,  the  expar.'lon  request  In  question  asks 
for  only  a  35  Ci   increase  In  space.  Schedules 
nave  been  adjusted  i:i  every  way  poi.sible  In 
■  rder  to  nrike  maximum  u  >e  of  the  present 
ludoor   faculties.   All   spa  :e    Is   crowded   and 
becoming  mrre  &o  each  jc:.r.  No  gymiia.slum 
la  Uie  country  U  used  more  than  the  USilA 
gym.    moriUnf.;.    aflornooii.    ai;d    evening     It 
..porates  from  0745  t.)  2200  on  a  dally  basU 
with    only    a    slightly    reduced    srheclule   ou 
Sunday.  Throughout  tills  entire  tune,  80  to 
100  ,    of  the  indocr  facilities  are  in  use  for 
some  activity.  In  addition  to  cadet  u^e.  the 
gym    Is    used   for    ii.ter-leitgue   coinpeli'tion, 
practice,  and  recreu'ioual  play  for  oiJioer.  eu- 
li  ted.    and    dependent    personi.el    at    West 
Point    as    well    as    by    the    Youth    .-Vctivitles 
Branch  of  Recreational  Services  for  practice 
and   competition    in    b.i.sketball,   gvninastlcs. 
j.ido.  wrestling,  and  swimming  for  the  youth 
of  the  post. 

6.  The  proposed  project  will  modernlye 
the  USMA  pym  and  correct  Us  most  sig- 
nificant defi<ieiicles,  among  which  Is  a  severe 
shortage  of  combatlves  gyms  The  expansion 
plan  provides  four  of  these.  A  detailed  dU- 
cns.si(,i,  of  f.iriilties  now  In  use  and  other 
pym  addition  Improvements  Is  at  Annex  A. 

7.  A  vital  part  of  this  project  is  the  modi- 
fication of  Building  639  This  work  Is  neces- 
;  :iry  to  enable  the  administrative  om~es  of 
the  Director  of  Athletics  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  gymnasium  and  Into  this  ne-.v  loea- 
lion.  In  the  proces.-;.  the  administrative  of- 
fices of  OPE  can  be  consoUdated  and  made 

Ignlficantly  more  efficient.  At  present,  these 
offices  are  scattered  over  four  floors  of  the 
rjmnasluin.  This  situation  mal:e.s  coordina- 
tion and  control  difficult.  Under  the  gym 
expansion  plan,  the  administrative  offices  of 
OPE  would  move  to  the  area  on  the  first 
Hoor  now  o-cupied  by  the  adnilnl.strallvo 
'  "ices  of  the  Director  of  Athletics.  Current 
f>PK  admlM  itrative  ,,rea  then  will  be  con- 
•erted  to  critically  lioodecl  combatlves  and 
'peclal  exercise  areas. 

H.  While  the  proposed  addition  to  the  jfvm 
win  Rive  adequate  space  for  an  enlarged 
(■>  r)>s  of  Cadet.s,  it  still  will  not  provide  first 
«  lass  faclllilCK    Initial  elforts  to  e:-;pand  the 

■  ninuslum  v.cre  made  hi  19C5.  In  19G8  a 
MMiewcd  a'-cmpt  v.as  made  whl  h  would 
have  added  1  000,000  .square  feet  of  spare  at 
a  cost  of  about  $6  million.  In  1970.  an  ad- 
ditionnl    plan     wns    created    to    add    68.000 

-^uare  feet  at  a  cos*  of  approxlm»te!v  '*\2 
million.  No-*-  In  i')74  the  plan  calls  for  28.000 
.'Hinre  feet  at  a  roct  of  appmxlmatelv  $8 
million.  Con-lderlng  the  tremendous  need 
for  space  there  Js  no  choke  but  to  make  every 
effort  to  srr  'ire  approval  for  the  gvmnastum 
uddHlon  In  the  MCA  7.'5  prr>gram.  If  we  wait 
any  longer,  additional  construction  will  be- 


come so  expensive  that  it  will  be  exuc.T.ely 
difficult  to  obtain  even  that  level  of  expan- 
sion which  wUl  bring  the  gym  facility  from 
imaatlsfaclory  to  adequate. 

DrTAILEO    DISCUSSION     OP    FACILrriES 

The  following  detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  the  gymnasium  addi- 
tion   Is   submitted   for   consideration: 
1.  General 

a.  Oflice  of  Phy.->ical  Education  activities  tc 
1>e  atcouimoduled  uy  the  gym  addition. 

(1)    Instruction 

t  a )    Boxing 

(b)    Wre.slllng 

(C)    Self  Defence 

(d)   Handball 

I  a)   InUamural  wre:.Ulng 

|3)    Intramural  handball 

(41    Individual    physical    conditioning 

i5j   r.ecouditioning    and    corrective    cxcr- 

ClS9 

(6)  MuUl-purpo.se  teaching  stations  (fenc- 
ing,  karate,  judo,   volleyball) 

(7)  Ill-season  supply  and  repair  space  foi 
iustruclloual   and    intramural    equipment. 

(8)  Administrative  support  area 

b.  Director  of  Athletic;  activities  to  be 
accommodated  In  Bldg.  639. 

1 1 1    Ticket  .sales 

(2»   Football  coaching  staff 

(>i)    Other  coaching  staffs 

(4)    Office  of  the  Director  of  Athletics 

c.  The  requirement  derives  from  the  al- 
ready overcrowded  condition  of  the  gym  and 
from  the  Increase  In  strength  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets. 

d.  nie  project  Us  urgent  becaufe  there  Is 
iusufflcleat  space  to  meet  present  requlre- 
menu  for  the  phy.-.ical  training  program. 
When  tlie  Corps  rcache-  full  strength  of  4417. 
t'.;c  Ir.adequacy  w.l!  b;coir.e  so  acute  that 
even  with  multiple  scheduling  some  6fo 
cadets  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in 
winter  Intramurals  and  will  have  no  replace  - 
inent  ind.or  organized  physical  activity  dur- 
ing the  winter  period.  ThLs  urgency  Ls  fiirthei 
amplified  because  present  cramped  .schedul- 
u^g  dees  not  permit  proper  sanitation  and 
dLslnfectlng  In  tl.e  wrestling  area. 

e.  Savings  which  will  be  effected  amount 
'i  appro.xiinatcly  $46  000  per  year  In  mn:-.- 
!;oiirs  for  ret-up  and  rearrangement  of  sreas 
which  now  must  be  used  for  con.secutlve  but 
unrelated  activities. 

f.  Tlie  normal  dally  load  that  this  project 
will  handle  during  the  academic  year  is  1 100 
cadets  from  0800-1515  and  1300  from  1515- 
1800.  From  November  to  April,  the  normal 
daily  load  from  1515-1800  ts  lnrrea.sed  to  200. 

g.  The  supply  and  repair  area  for  Instruc- 
tional and  Intramural  equipment  will  handle 
an  active  Inventory  In  the  amount  of  «p- 
priximately  $5,000,000  00. 

2.  Facilities  now  in  use 

a.  Present  accommodations  for  Instruc- 
tional and  iiur.imural  boxing  are  two  rooms 
encompassing  an  area  of  7,470  square  fee:. 
I'he  area  ls  ured  seven  hours, day  (fur  iii- 
.-tructinn,  4  hour.i  day  over  6  days,  week  and 
■  '■'T  intramurals.  3  hours  day  over  4  davs 
week  I .  When  not  In  u.se  for  boxing,  ihi,  tiinc 
area  Is  used  for  other  combatlves.  During 
non-scheduled  hours,  the  area  Ls  used  by 
cadets   for   Individual  physical  conditioning-. 

b.  Arcoramodatlons  for  Instructional  and 
intramural  wrestling  area  r<x)m5  originally 
designed,  respectively,  as  a  wrestling  teach- 
ing station,  a  classrcxim.  and  handball  courts. 
There  are  two  of  the  latter  so  lued.  The  total 
ar-a  It  13.000  square  feet.  As  with  boxing. 
I!  e  area  Is  u-.cd  7  hour:,  day  (for  Instruc- 
tions. 4  horrs  day  over  6  days  week  and  for 
Intramurals,  n  hours  df»y  over  4  days  week » . 
I>iirlng  hours  not  scheduled  for  Instruction 
and  Intramurals.  the  area  Is  ased  for  varsity 
wrestling  practice  and  cadet  Individual  ac- 
tivity. TTiLs  area  also  Is  used  for  combatlves. 

c    The  OPE  Supply  and  Repair  facility  Is 
in  the  basement  of  the  gym.  It  consists  of 
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two  separate  rooms  and  two  narrow  tunnels 
under  the  old  swimming  pool  deck  along- 
side the  pool  wall.  The  area  involved  totals 
7,300  square  feet. 

d.   Accommodations   for   the   Office   of  the 
Director   of  Athletics   presently  are   located 
on  first  floor  of  gym  and  consist  of  an  ap- 
proximately 24.000  square  feet  area. 
3.  Analysis  of  deficiency 

a.  The  gymnasium  was  constructed  in  In- 
i  rements  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
FY  1966  addition,  the  natatorlum,  were  In- 
tended to  support  a  cadet  population  of  2523. 
The  Increase  to  4417  causes  the  building  to 
be  decidedly  overcrowded.  Because  of  the 
overcrowded  nattire  of  the  entire  gymnasium, 
the  Physical  Education  program  now  Is  not 
optimum  and  will  be  made  even  less  so  when 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  ultimately  Increases  to 
4417.  considering  the  USMA  mission,  these 
conditions  are  unacceptable. 

b.  The  areas  used  by  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
combatlves  are  not  large  enough.  There  Is 
no  provision  for  fresh  air  in  these  humid, 
heavily  used  rooms.  The  ventilation  system 
recirculates  approximately  SS'T'r  of  the  stale 
air;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  stale  air  to  be 
present  for  48  hours  subsequent  to  a  two- 
hour  wrestling  session.  Aside  from  the  box- 
ing and  wrestling  areas,  no  area  now  exists 
for  combatlves  (unarmed  combat.  Judo,  and 
karate).  The  areas  used  for  these  three  ac- 
tivities cannot  continue  to  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  nor  to  satisfy  expanded  re- 
quirements because  they  are  Inadequate  In 
size.  Improperly  ventilated,  not  conducive  to 
proper  sanitary  and  disinfectant  practices, 
and  overcrowded  to  the  point  of  presenting 
a  safety  hazard  in  the  form  of  bodily  Injury 
through  interference. 

c.  Overcrowded  conditions  leave  no  areas 
available  for  intramural  teams  to  practice 
or  to  warmup. 

d.  The  only  spaces  avaUable  for  cadet  in- 
dividual and  off-season  conditioning  are  the 
running  track,  the  weight  room,  and  the 
handball  court  balcony.  A  number  of  small 
group  practices  now  are  held  In  hallways. 

e.  The  major  portion  of  the  gymnasium  Is 
poorly  ventilated  which  causes  It  to  have 
an  odorous  atmosphere.  Removal  of  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  combatlves  to  an  adequately 
ventilated  environment  will  materially  in- 
crease the  habltabUlty  of  the  entire  buUdlng. 

f.  Many  groups  tour  the  gymnasium  as  a 
part  of  USMA  visits  and  orientations.  These 
groups  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  educators,  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  parents  of  cadets,  cadet 
candidates  and  potential  cadets,  and  parents 
and  coaches  from  visiting  schools  and  sur- 
rounding communities.  The  overcrowded  and 
poorly  ventilated  nature  of  the  gymnasium 
Is  distasteful  to  these  people,  all  of  whom  are 
influential  In  causing  young  men  to  consider 
or  not  to  consider  attending  the  Military 
Academy. 

g.  Other  areas  (besides  those  used  by  box- 
ing, wrestling  and  combatlves)  are  scheduled 
for  unrelated  but  consecutive  physical  ac- 
tivities during  the  course  of  each  day.  For 
example.  Instruction  In  gymnastics  and  com- 
petition in  intramural  basketball  and  wres- 
tling all  take  place  In  the  East  Gym  (second 
floor)  at  different  periods  during  the  day. 
This  multiple  usage  results  In  excessive  "wear 
and  tear"  of  supporting  equipment  as  well 
as  In  labor  costs  to  rearrange  the  areas. 

h.  The  OPE  Supply  and  Repair  facility, 
already  too  small,  has  Increased  Its  Inventory 
from  $350,000  in  FY  1972  to  $500,000  In  FY 
1974.  With  this  43 ';  Increase  In  supplies,  the 
existing  area  cannot  support  even  the  ac- 
tive and  in-season  Physical  Training  Pro- 
gram. The  area  is  used  from  0700  to  1800 
Monday  thru  Thursday.  0700  to  1730  Fri- 
day, and  from  0700  to  1130  Saturday.  The 
number  of  cadets  outfitted  annually  encom- 
passes 19  different  intramtiral  tsporta  tot  86 


cadet  companies.  The  facility  additionally 
must  support  aU  cadet  instruction  and  the 
normal  operation  of  the  gym  Including  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  all  intramural 
sports  equipment. 

4.  Consideration  of  alternative  facilities  and 
locations 

There  are  no  alternative  facilities  or  loca- 
tions which  could  be  used  to  alleviate  the 
deficiency  other  than  Building  639.  This 
building  is  Included  in  this  project  as  a  place 
to  house  the  Office  of  Director  of  Athletics 
faculties  now  located  in  the  gym.  Certainly, 
further  overutUization  of  the  present  buUd- 
ing  does  not  represent  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. Such  usage  would  result  In  an  even  less 
satisfactory  physical  education  program  than 
Is  now  the  case. 

The  total  cost  of  this  improvement  in 
the  gymnasium  facilities  will  be  roughly 
$9  million  and  is  included  in  the  amoimt 
being  asked  in  this  year's  construction 
authorization  bill.  This  is  not  a  lot  of 
money,  and,  frankly,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  see  fit  to  pass 
it  without  any  changes. 

Frankly,  after  inspecting  the  building 
several  times.  I  feel  that  we  would  be 
better  oft  with  an  entirely  new  facility. 
But  the  cost  of  this  would  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  know 
that  this  is  not  obtainable  at  this  time, 
so  the  best  we  can  do  is  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  engineers  at  the 
Academy. 

One  more  observation  made  while  on 
the  scene  was  that  the  Eisenhower  Hall, 
which  is  in  effect  the  student  union 
building,  is  practically  completed  and 
will  be  in  use  for  graduation  exercises. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  its  kind. I  have  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  give  the  Academy  a  long- 
needed  facility  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  entire  corps  of  cadets  and  the 
needs  of  the  corps  as  il  relates  to  their 
families,  and  so  forth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  visit  the  Acad- 
emy whenever  they  have  the  chance  to 
see  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  over  the  past  several  years.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  impressed. 


RECESSION  AND  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one knew  the  economy  was  in  bad  shape. 
But  it  still  came  as  a  shock  to  learn  from 
the  statistics  that  things  are  even  worse 
than  we  thought. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  was  equal  to  a  thim- 
dering  14.5  percent  yearly  rise — the  worst 
in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Simul- 
taneously, the  U.S.  economy  skidded  into 
the  sharpest  downturn  since  the  reces- 
sion of  1958.  Our  gross  national  product 
actually  receded  5.8  j)ercent. 

Clearly,  the  President  has  been  unable 
to  improve  the  situation.  I  voted  against 
continuing  wage  and  price  controls  after 
April  30,  precisely  because  I  believe  fur- 
ther Presidential  manipulation  of  the 
Nation's  economic  machinery  can  only 
make  matters  worse.  So  the  economy  is 
turning  back  in  the  direction  of  a  free 
market  economy,  with  private  enterprise, 
organized  labor,  and  consumer  groups 
having  a  greater  voice  in  the  decision- 


making, and  the  role  of  Government  re- 
duced a  little.  I  think  there  is  some  cause 
for  optimism  in  that. 

Many  economists  believe  that  much  of 
the  current  increased  inflation  is  not 
caused  by  domestic  demand.  They  be- 
lieve, instead,  that  international  events 
regarding  food  and  fuel,  excessive  Amer- 
ican spending  overseas,  our  trade  prob- 
lems, and — at  home — low  productivity 
and  inadequate  competition  are  the  fac- 
tors lying  at  the  root  of  our  inflation. 
They  believe,  as  do  I,  that  we  need  new 
emphasis  on  encouraging  the  kind  of 
brisk  American  competitive  spirit  that 
builds  not  only  better  mousetraps  but 
cheaper  ones.  More  competition  in  get- 
ting things  done  will  make  better  use  of 
our  man  and  woman  power,  drive  down 
prices  and  breathe  new  life  into  our 
economy. 

Government  must  do  its  part.  We  in 
the  Senate  liave  passed  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  to  set  up  machinei-j-  in  Congress 
to  scrutinize  all  money  requests  and  im- 
pose an  annual  spending  ceiling. 

Military  expenditures  are  the  most  in- 
flationar>'.  They  do  not  produce  goods  or 
services  people  can  use.  nor  do  they  all 
really  contribute  to  national  security.  Are 
we  any  safer  because  we  now  have  more 
three-  and  four-star  generals  and  ad- 
mirals than  we  needed  at  the  height  of 
World  War  n?  Is  our  country  more 
secure  because  of  the  $30  billion  we  spend 
each  year  on  nearly  2,000  foreign  bases 
and  installations — many  of  them  ob- 
solete— in  some  30  countries  around  the 
world?  I  doubt  it.  This  kind  of  wasteful 
spending  drains  our  domestic  resources 
and  adversely  affects  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  made  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically weaker — not  stronger. 

Our  current  inflation  started  with  the 
huge  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Up  to  now 
we  have  spent  more  than  $150  billion  on 
that  tragic  war.  Now  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  another  $474  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $1.6  billion — this  year 
for  General  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  further  wasteful 
assistance  to  his  corrupt  Saigon  regime, 
and  to  excessive,  extravagant,  unneces- 
sary military  assistance  and  foreign  aid 
we  give  to  so  many  other  dictatorships — 
in  betrayal  of  our  domestic  principles 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  stable  economy 
at  home. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  tax 
money  the  Government  never  collects.  A 
respected  tax  research  group  here  in 
Washington  estimates  $78.6  billion  will 
be  lost  through  tax  loopholes  in  1975. 

If  we  collected  all  of  that  money  it 
would  almost  pay  for  the  Pentagon 
budget.  And  it  would  more  than  pay  all 
the  social  security  checks  for  1  year.  One- 
eighth  of  that  figure  would  provide  a  mil- 
lion new  jobs;  1  500th  would  buy  the 
Santa  Monica  Moimtains  for  a  public 
park.  The  full  amount  would  run  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  at  its  current  budget  for 
156  years. 

Actually,  many  of  the  so-called  loop- 
holes are  entirely  just  and  worthwhile — 
like  deductions  for  social  security  income 
or  interest  on  home  mortgages.  But  tcx) 
many  are  unfairly  loaded  in  favor  of  cer- 
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tain  large  corporations  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, and  they  should  be  e%ninated. 
There  are  many  more  spigo^  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Uncle  Sam  Jill  foots 
ihe  bill  for  a  Federal  Board  of  Tea  Tast- 
ers and  the  Interdepartmentil  Screw 
Thread  Committee.  • 

So  we  do  not  need  to  turn  our^cks  on 
Veterans,  the  unemployed  or  tbfe  elderly 
in    order    to    keep    down    Government 
.-'Pendiiig.    Poverty,    joblessness'  and    ill 
/lealth  need  liot  be  tolerated  idk  lack  of 
funds.  We  don't  have  to  rob  consumers 
of  their  purchasing  power  or  \^eck  the 
environments  to  stimulate  the  ^onomy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  reanangmgjnational 
priorities:  of  cutting  back  on  un4ecessary 
overseas  mihtary  spending,  plugging  up 
unfair  tax  loopholes  and  spec 
leges  for  the  wealthy,  and  pu 
money   to   better,   more   produ 
here  at  home.  i 

Congress  and  the  administration  must 
agree  to  take  these  steps  if  we  ^-e  going 
to  control  inflation  and  rever.se  akorsen- 
ing  recession.  j 
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SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATii 
SYNDROME  | 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presideiit.  the 
mystery  of  sudden  infant  deafh  syn- 
drome—which has  long  left  the  fnedical 
profession  baffled  and  parents  jsycho- 
logically  and  emotionally  distraught — 
lias  remained  virtually  unsolvec^  There 
are  no  facts  or  figures  on  how  ejtenslve 
SIDS  actually  is.  although  the  eiimates 
are  surprisingly  high.  It  is  knowg,  how- 
ever, that  no  race,  sex,  or  socioedbnomic 
group  is  safe  from  its  threat.     \ 

In  recent  years,  the  excellent  fork  of 
such  deeply  concerned  groups  as  {he  In- 
ternational Guild  for  Infant  Sfrvival 
established  by  Saul  and  Sylvia  Goldberg 
m  1964  after  they,  themselves,  ^ame 
the  parents  of  a  victim  of  SIDp,   has 
brought  the  seriousness  of  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  to  the  attenUon  i)f  the 
Congress.  Aided  by  the  work  and  support 
of  such  committed  individuals,  the  House 
and     the     Senate     successfully    fassed 
S.  1745.  a  bill  which  authorizes  fuifds  for 
the  research  and  study  of  sudden  Infant 
death     syndrome.     I     was     particularly 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  ligned 
this  important  measure  into  law  oK  April 
22.  1974— Public  Law  93-271.  \ 

The  passage  of  this  legislaUon  ^ends 
new  hope  for  expanded  investigatoty  re- 
search into  the  problem.  Such  -work 
would  be  particularly  timely  in  liiht  of 
results  which  have  recently  bee*  ob- 
tained by  several  medical  researchirs  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Stute  University!  who 
beheve  that  they  may  have  found  A  pos- 
sible cause  for  sudden  infant  death|syn- 
drome.  The  new  law  would  autliforLzc 
funding  to  pursue  the  task  that  ^ese 
scientists  have  begun,  thus  moving  us 
ever  closer  to  that  day  when  w-^will 
know  a  sufficient  amount  about  thf  dis- 
fA'^"  to  enable  preventative  measurls  for 
th<^  first  time  to  be  taken.  i 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  Unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  artlclelfrom 
t;ie  Washington  Post  which  report  the 
findings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State JDni- 
versity  doctors  printed  in  the  RecoA). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  April  12,  1974] 

Cbib  Death  Causes  Tbackko 

(By  WllUam  Stockton) 

A   group   of   medical   researchers  say   they 

have   found   that   unexpected   Uifaiit   deaths 

may    be   caused    by   a   chronic   deficiency   of 

oxygen  in  the  blood. 

Cause  of  "sudden  infant  death  syndrome  ' 
sometimes  called  crib  death,  has  long  mysti- 
rted  medical  experts  and  often  leaves  parents 
■stricken  with  guilt  that  somethlnir  they  did 
killed  their  baby. 

Studies  by  Pennsylvania  State;  University 
doctors  indicate  Infants  do  not  die  suddenly 
as  had  been  believed  but  instead  aro  vic- 
tims of  a  chronic  aUment  that  might  have 
existed  undetected  for  months. 

If  doctors  can  hnd  an  accuraU-  means  of 
Identifying  such  newborns.  It  is  p.-silblo  they 
can  be  treated  and  their  deaths  prevented. 

As  a  result.  Dr.  Richard  Nacve,  a  Penn 
State  pathologist,  and  Dr.  Richard  Leadeberg. 
medical  examiner  for  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
are  searching  for  clues  In  the  Infant  brain. 
They  hope  to  find  a  brain  connected  respira- 
tory defect  that  permiu  the  blood  oxygen  de- 
ficiency to  develop. 

Naeje  said,  however,  that  research  results 
wiilrh  can  be  put  to  use  are  not  near  at 
hand. 

•The  landscape  is  littered  with  memorlalj 
to  other  researchers  theories  that  weren  t 
correct.-  Naeye  observed.  "Weve  made  some 
progre.ss  but  the  bnun  is  sucli  a  complicated 
organ." 

Naeye  said  the  aim  is  to  identify  factors  In 
t.^e  infant  that  make  him  a  high  risk  for 
crib  death. 

"Then  well  know  which  children  to  direct 
cur  cUnlcml  attention  to  if  we  are  to  prevent 
ihi.-j  disease."  he  said. 

Sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  la  the  big- 
gest killer  of  babies  In  the  United  Sutes 
between  one  month  and  one  year  of  age,  an 
estimated  10,000  de,iths  a  year. 

The  death  ustially  occurs  during  sleep 
without  warnlner.  Parents  who  left  an  Infant 
sleeping  peacefully  a  few  minutes  before  re- 
turn to  the  crib  and  find  the  chUd  dead. 

Many  parenus  have  attested  to  feelings  of 
guilt,  fed  by  worry  they  somehow  were 
responsible. 

Occasionally  circumstances  lead  author- 
ities to  investigate  the  possibility  a  victim 
was  a  homicide  victim. 

The  first  encouraging  finding  about  crib 
death  came  two  years  ago  when  Dr  A  stein- 
^chnelder  of  the  New  York  State  Univer.slty 
Upstate  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse  discov"- 
cred  a  relationship  between  apnea  and  crib 
death. 

It  Is  apnea  when  an  Infant  tinexplalnedly 
stops  breathing  during  sleep.  It  Is  not  un"- 
common  and  most  Infants  resume  breathing 
within  a  minute  without  help.  The  condition 
dusappears  after  about  six  monUis  of  age. 
But  Stelnsohnelder  found  that  infanta 
who  experienced  a  high  rate  of  4pnea 
.-eemed  predisposed  to  sudden  Infant  death 
syndrome. 

This  finding  set  Naeye  and  his  colleafues 
to  examining  crib  death  victims  for  resp^a- 
tory  abnormalities.  They  discovered  such  In- 
fants had  more  muscles  around  the  arteries 
that  supply  blood  to  the  lungs. 

This  Indicated  hypoxia  or  blcod  oxyen 
deliclency. 

Naeyes  results  were  reported  last  fall  He 
now  has  found  that  crib  death  victims  aUo 
have  more  plprmented  or  brown  fat  around 
the  adrenal  gland  more  than  normal  in- 
fants. 

Naeye  said  he  Isn't  certain  how  this  fat 
relates  to  cnb  deatb.  But  he  views  it  as  an- 
other Important  marker  for  the  disease. 
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•  The  most  important  thing  Is  that  we've 
turned  up  the  first  evidence  that  something 
connected  with  sudden  infant  death,  syn- 
drome has  been  going  on  for  some  time  " 
he  said. 

"We  found  it  is  a  chronic  abnormality, 
In  the  past  we  thought  that  some  acute 
event  lead  to  cealh   ' 


DEMOCRACY  NOT  DEAD  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Alfonso 
Lopez  Michelson  has  won  an  impressive 
mandate  from  his  people  in  Presidential 
elections  a  week  a^o  Sunday  Li  Colombia 
He  has  won  2  =  2  million  voUs,  1  million 
votes  more  than  the  runner-up,  Conserv- 
uUve  Party  candidate.  Alvaro  Gomez 
Hurtado.  Ho  has  also  gained  what  looks 
like  a  solid  majority  in  botn  Houses  of 
Congress.  This  election  is  tlie  first  wide- 
open  election  in  Colombia  since  1958 
when  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Par- 
ties m  Colombia  decided  to  share  power 
tluough  an  arrangement  called  the  Na- 
tional Front.  The  fact  that  Lopez  and  his 
Liberal  Party  have  generated  the  large 
mandate  they  have  indicates  that  de- 
mocracy is  alive  and  weU  in  Colombia. 

AbstenUon   in   Colombia   is  normally 
quite  high.  The  prearranged  nature  of 
the  National  Front  seemed  to  stifle  in- 
terest in  politics  and  resulted  in  a  steadily 
declining   voter   tumout.    Between    1953 
and  1966  the  percentagfe  of  people  voting 
in  Presidential  elecUons  fell  from  58  per- 
cent to  40  percent.  By  1970  discontent 
had  grown  considerably.  The  candidacy 
of  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla.  who  chal- 
lenged the  National  Front  candidate,  re- 
vived interest  in  the  election  and  brought 
out  just  over  50  percent.  Whereas  Rojas 
Pinilla  all  but  won  the  1970  election,  his 
daughter  Maria  Eugenia  won  less  tlian 
10  percent  in  tliis  election.  It  appears 
tiiat    abstention    in    this    election    was 
mostly  amwig  Conservatives  and  Rojas 
supporters,  indicating  some  dissatisfac- 
tion within  their  ranks  with  their  own 
candidates  rather  than  a  protest  vote 
against  the  system  as  a  whole  as  in  the 
r)ast. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  bodes  well  for 
(irmocracy  in  Colombia  and  shows  solid 
public  support  for  Lopez  Michelson   Now 
the  mantel  of  responsibility  falls  on  him 
to  keep  that  support  alive  as  he  imple- 
ments his  program.  This  is  the  difficult 
tu.<:k  now.  In  democracies  it  seems  that 
as  decisions   are   taken,   opposition   de- 
velops and  governance  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult.  I  find  it  both  interesting 
and    encouraging    that    the    President- 
olert  i.s  cautious  about  his  clear  mandate 
citing,   as  he  has,  cases  in  the  United 
States  where  clear  victories  at  the  pollf 
have  withered  away  iia  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Being  a  longtime  student  of 
politics  as  well  as  a  significant  pohtical 
leader  in  his  countiy  over  many  years 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  bring  great 
intelligence  and  judgment  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Colombia. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
last  August  of  meeting  with  Sr.  Lopez 
Michelson  in  BogoU  and  discussing  a 
wide  range  of  issues  with  him.  I  then 
journeyed  to  Call,  Colombia,  where  I  had 
an  opporturuty  to  attend  a  political  rally 
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at  which  the  President-elect  spoke  to  his 
people.  Colombians  have  made  a  wise  and 
good  choice  for  their  next  President  and 
I  send  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  further  encour- 
aged by  this  election  because  it  is  not  an 
isolated  event  in  the  hemisphere  but  Is 
rather  one  of  several  recent  elections 
which  have  brought  strong  new  leader- 
ship to  Latin  American  governments.  The 
election  of  Carlos  Andres  Perez  as  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  in  December  of  last 
year  and  that  of  Daniel  Oduber  as  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  in  February  have 
given  evidence  that  democracies  in  Latin 
America  can  bring  to  national  leadership 
men  of  great  capability  and  stature.  They 
also  show  that  despite  political  differ- 
ences and  diverse  pohtical  parties.  Presi- 
dents can  still  be  elected  by  clear  man- 
dates. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  military 
has  become  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  politics  in  Latin  America  as 
political  parties  and  civilian  political 
leadership  have  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  hold  sufficient  public  support 
to  govern  effectively.  These  three  elec- 
tioiis  provide  new  faith  that  free  demo- 
cratic elections  are  still  viable  means  of 
choosing  national  leadership.  Having  the 
opportimity  to  get  to  know  personally 
Alfonso  Lopez  Michelson.  Carlos  Andres 
Perez,  and  Daniel  Oduber,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  men  who  them- 
selves have  strong  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy and  to  effective  leadership  for 
their  countries.  I  believe  their  elections 
augur  well  for  good  government  in  these 
countries  of  longstanding  Importance 
and  friendship  with  the  United  States.  I 
wish  each  of  them  well  in  the  challenging 
tasks  ahead. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  foUow- 
ing  articles  of  these  three  men  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24,   1974] 
The   President-elect   of    Colombia 
(By  Lawrence  Van  Gelder) 
With  his  thinning  gray  hair,  horn-rlmmed 
spectacles  and  subdued  dress,  Alfonso  Lopez 
Michelson,  the  President-elect  of  Colombia 
plves  the  Impression  of  a  British  clubman 
The   impression    Is   enhanced    by   an    air   of 
Irony  and  detachment  that  was  In  evidence 
yesterday  when  the  60-year-oId  law  professor 
and   former  foreign   minister  held   his  first 
news  conference  since  his  overwhelming  vic- 
tory in  the  elections  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  L6pez  revealed  not  so  much  elation 
as  trepidation  at  the  size  of  his  victory 
with  90  percent  of  the  votes  counted  he  has 
2  5  million,  or  one  million  more  than  his 
nearest  rival. 

"I  confess  that  I  look  with  fear  at  the  large 
MTiTT^er  of  votes  we  won  because  historic 
cvperlence  shows  that  heavy  votes  have  not 
f.cneraliy  been  favorable  to  the  winners  "  he 


ment  would  be  center-left  and  would  act  first 
on  the  party's  platform:  constitutional  re- 
form, alteration  of  the  civil  code  to  give 
equal  rights  to  women,  legislation  to  regulate 
monopolies  and  reorganization  of  the  Ineffi- 
cient Agrarian  Reform  Institute. 

He  assured  Conservatives  that  they  would 
continue,  as  stipulated  In  the  Constitution, 
to  share  with  Liberals  Cabinet  p>osts  and 
political  appointments  such  bs  governors  and 
mayors  for  the  next  four  years. 

For  the  last  16  years,  Colombia  has  been 
governed  by  a  coalition  of  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, with  the  two  parties  alternating 
in  the  presidency  and  sharing  legislative 
seats  and  other  political  posts.  The  system 
was  created  to  stem  the  often  bloody  rivalry 
between  the  parties.  This  year  was  the  first 
since  its  adoption  in  1958  which  Colombians 
could  freely  choose  their  President  and  legis- 
lative representatives. 

A  LEFT-WING  LIBERAL 

The  man  they  elected  President  made  his 
career  as  a  left-wing  Liberal,  founding  a 
splinter  of  the  party  that  he  caUed  the 
Liberal  Revolutionary  Movement. 

Born  tn  Bogota  on  June  30,  1913,  Mr. 
Lopez  attended  primary  school  in  the  capital 
and  received  his  secondary  education  at  the 
Lycee  Pascal  In  Paris,  the  French  Lycee  In 
London  and  Saint  Michel  College  in  Brus- 
sels. 

He  began  his  law  studies  at  Bogota  and 
obtained  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chile. 

He  taught  administrative  law  at  Bogota 
National  University  and  other  Institutions 
and  practiced  as  a  lawyer  In  Bogota,  alternat- 
ing his  career  and  politics. 

Politics  was  in  bis  family.  A  big  factor  in 
his  triumph  was  the  reputation  of  hts  father. 
Alfonso  Lopez  Pumarejo,  as  a  great  reformer 
and  Colombia's  best  President  this  century. 
The  elder  Lopez  was  elected  for  two  terms, 
beginning  in  1934  and  1942,  but  did  not  com- 
plete the  second,  resigning  amid  charges  that 
his  sou — now  the  President-elect — was  in- 
volved In  shady  financial  dealings.  The 
charges  were  not  proved  and  the  case  was 
not  an  Issue  in  this  year's  elections. 

ELECTED  A  SENATOB 

After  founding  the  Liberal  Revolutionary 
Movement,  the  younger  L6pez  made  his  first 
bid  for  the  Presidency  In  1962,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  w«e  elected  a  Senator,  opposing 
the  Liberal-Conservative  coalition  and  advo- 
cating rapid  social  reforms  and  relations  with 
Cuba. 

In  19C7,  Mr.  Lopez  made  his  peace  with  the 
orthodox  Liberal  party  leadership  and.  re- 
turning to  the  fold,  served  first  as  governor  of  • 
Cesar  department  on  the  Venezuelan  border 
in  1947  and  1968  and  then  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister from  August,  1968  to  1970  under  a  Lib- 
eral President. 

During  the  recent  campaign,  he  tried  quite 
obviously  to  live  down  his  radical  past,  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  middle-of-the-road  re- 
former, evading  delicate  Issues  and  taking  no 
strong  stands. 

The  President-elect  is  married  to  Cecilia 
Caballero  de  Loijez.  They  have  three  married 
sons. 


.-a'-l 

■\  V.S.  PnrCEDEXT 

Like  a  lawyer  buttressing  his  case  with  an 
■ipi  precedent,  he  cited  the  presidency  of 
I  yiiwoii  B.  Johnson,  who  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  over  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  In 
VJ-ii  only  to  see  his  popularltv  eroded  by  the 
Vlci.iam  war. 

The  President-elect,  who  will  take  office 
ou   Aug.   7.   said  his  Uberal   party  Govern- 
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(From  Saturday  Review  World.  Apr.  20,  1974) 
The    Promising    PSrez 

Architect  of  the  counter -guerrilla  force,  one- 
time hard-liner,  Carlos  Andres  P^rez 
emerges  as  a  Venezuelan  president  who 
will  be  tough  on  oU  but  dedicated  to 
democracy 

(By  Pierre  Salinger) 

Caracas. — "Were  waiting  for  Carlos 
Andres!"  For  months  after  last  Decembers 
elections,  this  cry  was  beard  on  every  street 
corner  and  In  every  vUla^e  in  Venezuela. 

Rarely  have  I  visited  a  country  where  there 
was  such  an  air  in  expectancy  over  the  in- 


augviratlon  of  a  new  chief  of  state.  The  wait 
was  so  long  because  the  presidential  elections 
are  held  early  in  December  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment does  not  take  power  until  the  sec- 
ond week  In  March.  But  Venezuela  Is  unique 
In  many  ways.  It  still  believes  In  the  quaint 
idea  of  democracy  on  a  continent  where 
revolutions,  coups,  and  dictatorships  have 
become  a  way  of  life 

Now  the  vait  Is  over.  Carlos  Andres  Perez 
Rodrique? — or  Carlos  .Andrew.  »«  the  pc  p!p 
call  him— became  president  of  Venezuela  on 
March  12,  at  a  time  fateful  In  the  history  of 
this  country  and  a  fateful  time  for  all  of 
Latin  America. 

On  arriving  in  Caracas  recently.  I  wa.s  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  growth  of  that  mod- 
em city.  The  skyscrapers  have  mushroomed 
up  tenfold,  and  the  freeways  that  run 
through  the  city  are  among  the  most  modern 
In  the  world.  If  you  did  not  see  the  billboards 
m  Spanish,  you  could  easily  Imagine  yourself 
In  Los  Angeles.  And  the  comparison  does  not 
end  there.  Hemmed  in  as  it  Is  by  the  mo-.m- 
talns.  spread  out  along  the  floor  of  a  valley 
that  rtms  to  the  sea,  Caracas  is  moving 
north  and  south  so  that  the  city  now 
stretches  close  to  thirty  miles  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  But  on  the  sides  of  those  moun- 
tains, the  poor  have  not  moved  from  the 
ranr'tos.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
live  in  misery,  looking  down  on  Caracas  with 
Its  highly  visible  signs  of  wealth — much  of 
which  comes  from  the  soil  of  Venezuela  in 
the  form  of  oil. 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  I  first  went  to 
Caracas,  the  country  was  torn  by  guerrilla 
warfare.  A  group  of  assassins  allegedly  dis- 
patched by  Fidel  Castro  had  just  narrowly 
missed  killing  the  country's  then-president 
Romulo  Betancourt.  His  hands  still  bear  the 
scars  of  that  botched  attempt.  I  remember 
sitting  on  the  patio  of  the  Hotel  Tamanaco. 
which  Is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city,  and 
hearing  gunfire  as  guerrillas  attacked  police 
stations  on  the  streets  below. 

The    man    Romulo    Betancourt    chose    to 
fight    the    guerrUla    movement    In    1961    was 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  who  was  t>orn  into  pov- 
erty on   a   farm   near   the   Colombian   border 
(his  father   had   been   born   In  Colombia,   a 
fact    with    which    Carlos    Andres    waa    re- 
proached during  the  presidential  campaign  i . 
He  had  chosen  politics  at  an  early  age:   He 
was  an  activist  for  the  Accion  neTnocratica 
(Social  Democrat)    party  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  was  elected  to  parliament  at  twen- 
ty-two. The  coup  that  put  dictator  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  In  power  on  December  9.  1952. 
made  a  {joUtical  exile  out  of  Carlos  Andres 
•  Then  only  thirty,  he  was  already  one  of  tl  f^ 
young  leaders  of  the  AD  party,  and  a  price 
was  put  on  his  head    He  fled 'first  to  Cuba, 
where  he  lived  for  three  years  (until  Batista 
came   to   power  and   forced   him   outi,   and 
then  to  San  Jos*,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  be- 
came editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.    (One  of 
his  closest  friends  in  Costa  Rica  was  Daniel 
Oduber.  then  a  rising  politician;  through  a 
quirk  of  fate.  Oduber  Is  today  Costa  Ri-a  s 
president  )     During    the    Cost.-i    R-.car.    exile. 
Pcre-z   Jimc-nez   a:iegedy   sent   a   hired   assas- 
sin to  San  Jose  to  liquidate  Carlos  Andre 
But  the  shot  miraculously  mis-sed  the  younr 
editor  when  he  leaned  over  to  answer  a  phone 
just    as    the    gun    was    fired.    When    Perez 
Jimenez    was   ousted    in    1958   and    Romulo 
Betancourt   took   power,   Perez   came   home. 
Three  years  later.  In  1961.  he  was  made  min- 
ister   of    the    Interior    and    was    given    the 
thf.ni!.''e.ss  jcb  of  rooting  out  the  guerrillas. 

Tie  puerrillas  were  eventually  van- 
quished. But  putting  down  guerrilla  move- 
mexits  Is  not  a  pastime  for  people  with  weak 
hearts  or  queasy  stomachs.  As  Americans 
found  out  ill  South  Vietnam,  guerrilla  war- 
fare is  the  dirtiest  kind.  Inevitably,  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  came  out  of  his  term  of  office 
successful  in  what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  but 
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with    the   reputation   of   being   a   halkl-llne 
law-and-order  man.  \ 

That  reputation  was  to  hurt  him  a|  well 
as  help  him  In  his  campaign  for  preslc^nt. 

Perez  bad  wanted  to  run  for  presld^t  In 
1988.  but  his  mentor.  Rdmulo  Betai^ourt, 
persuaded  him  that  thla  was  a  bad  yeiir  for 
the  Acci6n  Democrdtica  party.  The  yoars  of 
rule  under  Betancourt  and  then  finder 
Raoul  Leonl  had  produced  stresses  fti  the 
party  structure  which  were  to  lead  theziarty 
to  defeat  that  year.  | 

But  when  1973  rolled  around.  P*re|  was 
ready  to  run.  Named  as  the  AD  candidate  in 
August  of  1972  (they  have  very  longjcam- 
palgns  in  Venezuela),  P^rez  now  set  «ut  to 
rid  himself  of  his  image  as  a  man  who^  sole 
claim  to  power  was  his  ability  to  put 
rebellion. 

P6rez   decided  on   a  strategy   first 
oped  In  Florida   In   1970  by  Lawton 
a  successful  Democratic  candidate  for 
ator:   Chiles  won  by  dint  of  walking 
the   state,   shaking   hands   with   the   vi 
In  line  with   Chile's  strategy.  Perez's 
palgn  was  based  on  the  notion  that  h^  was 
a  man  who  had  sprung  up  from  the  pBople 
and  was  now  going  back  to   the  peop|e   to 
personalize    politics    and    to   encouragaj  the 
highest  possible  level  of  local  participation. 
There  were  two  themes  to  the  P^rezTam- 
palgn,  both  keyed  to  a  careful  market  iial- 
ysis  of  the  Venezuelan  electorate.  The  Erst. 
"Neither  Weakness  nor  Tyranny."  was  ai  med 
at    softening    his    earlier    tough-cop    in  age. 
which  had  aroiised  storms  of  protest — pa  tlc- 
ularly  from  the  left  wing  of  the  AD  pai  ty — 
when    he   had    been    named    candidate.    His 
second  theme,  "This  Man  Really  Moves,"   ad- 
dressed    Itself     to     Perez's     own     seemi  igly 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  (thu«   in- 
ferentlally   pointing    up    the   weaknesse     of 
his  principal  opponent,  Lorenzo  Femaniez). 
Eighteen  hours  a  day,  P^rez  crisscrossed  the 
country,  working  behind  a  platoon  of  hl|  hly 
effective  advance  men.  who  never  falle<    to 
turn  out  big  crowds  for  his  arrival  and  his 
walks  among  the  people. 

But  to  say  that  the  campaign  was  strl  ;tly 
a  medla-orlented  gimmick  operation  w<  uld 
be  unfair  to  P^rez.  The  candidate  of  1  973 
was  in  fact  far  removed  from  the  cop  of  1  161. 
He  had  come  to  understand  that  In  defeai  Ing 
the  guerrillas  during  his  term  as  mlniste  of 
the  interior,  he  was  only  dealing  with  the 
overt  manifestations  of  the  underlying  ;  eal 
problems  of  his  country — that  Is,  the  h  ige 
gap  between  the  very  small  number  of  f  ch 
Venezuelans  and  the  very  large  numbei  of 
his  fellow  citizens  who  are  very  poor. 

Perez,  in  fact,  played  on  a  theme  1  tiat 
might  have  defeated  a  lesser  man.  Aln  oat 
his  entire  program  was  based  on  the  nee<  to 
cut  back  on  government  handouts  for  ftJicy 
new  freeways  or  showy  public  proJect«^ln 
Caracas,  and  to  concentrate  Instead  on  fhe 
needs  of  the  very  poor  rural  areas.  Even  wl 
-speaking  In  Caracas.  P^rez  stuck  with 
theme  of  diverting  help  to  the  counrysld( 
was  the  bellevabllity  of  this  appeal  tl 
helped  the  AD  to  carry  Caracas  for  the 
time  in  the  party's  history. 

The  1973  campaign  was  probably  the 
expensive  in  the  history  of  Venezuela, 
figures  are   not   easy  to  come   by.   but 
campaign  cost  no  less  than  $30  million, 
the    losing    COPEI    (Christian    Democra 
party  spending  about  twice  as  much  as 
AD  party.  In  a  country  with  10  million 
and  5  nxlllion  voters,  that  amounts  to  al 
$6  00    a    voter — somewhat    more    per    ca] 
than    was    spent    on    the    lavish    1972 
presidential  election! 

The  election,  held  on  December  9,  isfs, 
was  close  all  the  way.  But  the  real  turnig 
point  probably  came  the  day  In  Septem^jer 
when  Salvador  Allende  was  overthrown 
Chile.  At  that  time  the  COPEI  party,  wh^h 
IS  not  unlike  Eduardo  Prel's  Christian  Denl> 
<  rats    in    Chile,    was    openly    making    noKes 


about  cooperating  with  Venezuela's  tiny 
Communist  party.  A  lot  of  Venezuelans  rea- 
soned that  If  Preis  government  had  led  to 
Allende.  something  along  the  same  lines 
could  happen  in  Venezuela. 

The  results  of  the  December  election  sur- 
prised even  the  most  optimistic  supporters 
of  Carlos  Andres  Perez.  He  received  almost 
49  percent  of  the  vote — a  significant  achieve- 
ment In  a  field  of  fourteen  candidates.  Lo- 
renzo Fernandez,  with  close  to  37  percent, 
trailed  far  behind.  Perez's  victory  margin 
was  highly  significant — as  was  the  polariza- 
tion of  the  vote  between  two  major  parties 
out  of  the  fourteen  entries.  The  far  Left 
and  far  Right  were  squeezed  Into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  results.  Accion.  Democrdtica 
also  rode  In  with  a  commanding  majority 
in  both  houses  of  the  Congress.  Clearly,  the 
voters  of  Venezuela  have  given  Carlos  Andr^ 
Perez  an  unprecedented  mandate  to  gov- 
ern— and  more  than  that,  a  clear  command 
to  prove  that  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  still  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
complex  problems  of  a  LatUi  American 
country  In  1974. 

P^rez  will  need  all  the  political  elbow- 
room  he  can  muster  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems he  has  to  face. 

There  are,  first,  very  few  democracies  left 
on  the  Latin  American  continent.  The  tide 
of  history  seems  to  be  running  against  rep- 
resentative government,  with  military  dic- 
tatorships of  the  Left  and  the  Right  filling 
the  gap. 

But  more  than  that.  Venezuela,  with  Its 
oil  resources.  Is  at  a  fateful  point  In  Its 
history.  Oil  has  always  been  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  of  Venezuela.  Its  production 
of  close  to  4  million  barrels  per  day,  much 
of  which  goes  to  the  United  States,  has  at- 
tracted unusual  attention  from  the  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  U.S.  economic  penetration 
of  Venezuela  has  been  intense.  P^rez  be- 
lieves that  Venezuelan  assets  should  belong 
to  the  Venezuelans — and  should  be  more 
evenly  divided.  The  crunch  Is  sure  to  come. 
Recently  I  returned  to  Caracas  for  another 
visit  with  Carlos  Andr6s  P6rez.  I  got  there 
some  six  weeks  after  his  election,  but  there 
was  still  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  cam- 
paign in  bis  private  headquarters  on  Aveni- 
da  Libertador,  In  downtown  Caracas. 

I  found  P^rez  little  changed  In  the  twelve 
years  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  He  la  stlU 
relatively  lean,  although  he  has  put  on  a  few 
pounds,  and  he  has  allowed  his  sideburns  to 
creep  to  a  little  below  the  lobes.  In  the  style 
of  today's  pop  stars  and  politicians.  He  has 
a  vitality  and  enthuslam  that  fills  a  room, 
and  the  Intense  way  In  which  he  talks  about 
his  country's  problems  reflects  his  awareness 
that  the  task  ahead  is  a  back  breaker. 

Perez  Is  direct,  candid,  and  not  given  to 
weighing  his  words  for  fear  of  offending 
someone.  Some  samples:  On  the  United 
States:  "Without  a  doubt  there  has  been  a 
profound  change  in  Latin  America  in  the 
last  ten  years.  There  is  a  nationalistic  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America  which  the 
United  States  does  not  seem  to  understand. 
This  lack  of  understanding  has  put  more 
distance  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  than  there  was.  say.  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  I  would  say  that  U.S.- 
Latin American  relationships  .  .  .  have  to  be 
translated  into  a  new  deal.  Just  as  it  was 
in  the  period  of  FDR's  'Qood  Neighbor 
Policy  and  'JFK's  Alliance  for  Progress.'  " 

On  democracy:  "We  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility here  in  Venezuela  to  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy.  Without  any  doubt,  if  we 
fail  here.  It  will  have  great  refjercusslons  In 
Latin  America.  We  are  compelled  to  demon- 
strate by  our  example  that  democracy  .  .  . 
provides  the  necessary  energy  to  confront 
the  faces  of  capitalism." 

On  petroleum:  "The  petroleum  crisis  has 
placed  us  in  a  position  of  defending  our  na- 
tional resources — in  a  position  where  It  Is  we 


who  are  going  to  call  the  tune.  We  Intend 
to  use  our  petroleum  as  an  instrument,  not 
as  a  weapon,  to  obtain  the  technology  we  re- 
quire at  fair  prices  and  under  adequate 
conditions." 

What  can  be  predicted  about  the  new  gov- 
ernments  attitude  toward  the  United  States? 
P^rez  Is  not  anti-American:  He  is  pro-  Vene- 
zuelan. That  Is  an  important  distinction  for 
American  policymakers  to  understand.  He  Is 
going  to  be  tough  on  oil.  He  will  certainly 
move  quickly  to  take  over  the  American  oil 
companies  In  Venezuela,  which  under  current 
contracts  were  to  revert  to  the  Venezuelan 
government  in  1983.  But  he  sees  little  need 
for  waiting — especially  with  the  current 
bloated  Income  in  dollars  from  the  new  oil 
prices.  Venezuela  does  not  need  all  the  dol- 
lars It  will  get  from  the  sale  of  Its  oU  today. 
not  even  to  accomplish  Perez's  ambitious 
rural  modernization  plans.  It  does  not  want 
to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of  oil  to  Its  old  cus- 
tomers. So  how  to  resolve  this  Impasse?  Some 
of  Perez's  advisers  are  urging  a  novel  plan  on 
him:  They  say  Venezuelans  should  not  object 
to  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  their  dollar 
earnings  in  the  United  States.  That  would 
help  the  U.S.  balance-pay-of-payments  prob- 
lem. But  Venezuelans  do  not  want  to  see 
their  dollars  eaten  up  by  constant  Inflation. 
Thus  their  solution:  the  "indexed"  dollar 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  if  $1 
million  will  buy  100  tractors  In  the  United 
States  In  1974,  the  Venezuelans  want  guaran- 
tees that  the  same  tl  million  wlh  buy  100 
tractors   in    1980. 

But  Perez's  most  Important  determmatlon 
is  to  make  democracy  work  in  Venezuela,  and 
perhaps  to  create  a  democratic  bloc  on  the 
continent  (starting  with  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica),  in  order  to  apply  pressure  on  thoso 
Latin  American  nations  that  have  strayed 
from  the  democratic  path. 

In  Venezuela,  a  president  can  serve  for  only 
five  years.  Five  years  is  not  a  long  time.  But 
Carlos  Andres  P6rez  clearly  intends  to  make 
each  day  of  those  five  years  count. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb  8,  1974) 
CoflTA  Rica's  Man  in  the  Shadow 
San  Josb,  Costa  Rica.— As  the  margin  of 
Daniel  Odul)er's  lead  In  Sunday's  Costa  Rlcan 
elections  began  to  slip  the  other  day.  one 
Opposition  politician  said  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy, ""Poor  Daniel;  he  wanted  so  badly  to  be 
President." 

But  Mr.  Oduber's  lead  held.  Today,  tenta- 
tive final  returns  gave  him  43  4  per  cent  of 
the  vote — enough  to  avoid  a  runoff  election 
though  not  enough  to  govern  without  the 
help  of  other  parties.  And  so  after  25  years 
of  political  triumphs  and  setbacks,  he  will 
assume  the  Presidency  of  this  tiny  Central 
American  democracy  on  May  8. 

Throughout  his  long  political  career,  the 
62-year-old  Daniel  Odul>er  (pronounced  oh- 
doo-BEAR)  Quiros  has  lived  In  the  uhadow 
of  Jose  Plgueres  Ferrer,  known  as  Don  Pepe, 
a  diminutive  68-year-old  politician  v,lth  a 
dominating  personality  who  is  serving  ou'  his 
second  term  as  President  of  Costa  Rica. 

While  Mr.  Figueres's  charm  won  his  popu- 
lar support  and  newspaper  headlines.  Mr. 
Oduber  preferred  to  play  politics  quietly,  de- 
veloping into  a  particularly  good  negotiator 
and  a  talented  "arm  twister"  In  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  where  he  served  as  president 
from  1970  to  1973. 

"Oduber  Is  a  sort  of  L.B.J,  of  Costa  Rica," 
one  Congressman  said.  "He  always  knows; 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take.  In  the  as- 
sembly, all  Opposition  deputies  were  In  one 
way  or  another  Indebted  to  him  politically."' 
When  controversy  broke  out  last  year  over 
Mr.  Plgueres"s  close  business  relationship 
with  the  fugitive  American  flnancler,  Robert 
L.  Vesco.  Mr.  Oduber  was  conspicuously 
silent. 

"Tou  can  criticize  Daniel  or  you  can  sim- 
ply say  he  was  being  pragmatic,"  one  pollt- 
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leal  source  said,  "because  his  nomination  as 
party  candidate  depended  on  preserving  Don 
Pepe's  goodwill." 

In  broad  political  terms.  Mr.  Oduber  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  President  Figueres's  So- 
cial Democratic  policies,  eznphasizln(,'  the 
need  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  large  public 
sector  and  stepping  up  agrarian  reform  pro- 
grams. 

The  President-elect  was  born  of  humble 
parents  in  Ban  Jose,  the  nation's  capital,  on 
Aug.  25,  1921.  He  was  a  conscientious  student 
and  paid  hla  way  throtigh  law  college  by 
working  in  the  local  telegraph  office. 

After  completing  his  thesis  on  "'the  right 
to  strike,"  he  opened  a  law  firm  and  worked 
In  San  Jo96  until  moving  to  Montreal,  for 
further  studies  at  McGill  University.  In  1949. 
he  began  working  for  his  PhX).  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris. 

While  there  he  met  and  married  a  young 
Canadian.  Marjorie  EUiot.  They  now  have  a 
10-year-old  son,  Luis  Adrian. 

Uls  first  political  activity  was  at  the  age 
of  19  when  he  participated  in  the  creation 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  National  Prob- 
lems, a  body  that  brought  together  a  gen- 
eration of  impatient  young  politicians  and 
Intellectuals  and  eventually  provided  the 
momentum  for  a  revolution  In  1948. 

Prom  1851,  when  the  National  Liberation 
party  was  founded,  Mr.  Oduber  gave  more 
and  more  time  to  politics. 

He  became  party  secretary  general  in  1956 
and  entered  Congre.ss  two  years  later.  In  1961. 
he  made  his  first  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
Presidency . 

From  1962  to  1966.  Mr.  Oduber  was  Foreign 
Minister,  a  poet  in  which  he  strongly  sup- 
ported the  umted  States-eponsored  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  frequently  spoke  of  his  close 
relationstiip  with  President  Kennedy. 

In  his  next  bid  for  the  Presidency  in  1966. 
he  won  the  party  nomination  but  was  de- 
feated by  just  4,220  out  of  441.000  votes. 


THE  PAPERWORK  JUNGLE 

Mr.  MATHIA6.  Mr.  President,  as 
government  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, the  redtape  which  it  produces  en- 
circles more  and  more  of  the  affairs  of 
private  enterprise.  The  Kelly-Sprlngfield 
Tire  Co.,  •which  has  a  major  plant  in 
Cumberland,  Md.,  published  iii  iUs  cor- 
j)orate  newspaper  this  week  an  article 
describing  the  impact  of  this  redtape.  or 
the  Federal  paperwork  burden,  on  its 
owTi  operation.  I  would  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  the  work  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress continues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recqhd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TiiF  P.Armwop.K  Jungle 

CuJUBEaLAND,  Md. — SprinR  1974  brought 
back  the  robin,  the  dallodil.  and  the  for- 
sythia  to  Western  Maryland.  However,  the 
moht  vLbible  creature  to  many  of  the  Kelly- 
Sprlngfield  people  wat  the  eoveriunej.t  vibi- 
lor — a  species  tliat  secnui  to  increase  in  num- 
ber year  by  year. 

Wlnle  private  companies  have  always  had 
.some  amount  of  government  involvement 
ill  their  business  lives,  the  extraordinary 
p:irade  of  vliltors  Uirough  The  KeUy-Spriiig- 
..cld  Tire  Company  a  Cuinberiaiid  plant  this 
spring  demonstrates  the  heavy  demands  gov- 
cniMieutal  regulatory  agencies  are  maklnR 
r.u  the  productive  time  of  U.S.  business  and 
Industrial  concerns. 

Moat  of  the  matters  under  consideration 
r.^lule  to  environmental  protection  and  em- 
ployee safety.  But  the  government  is  now 


taking  an  Interest  in  a  spectrum  of  affairs 
that  ranges  from  sex  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing practices  to  company-union  negotiations. 
Since  these  agencies  are  to  be  found  on  al- 
most every  level,  local,  state,  and  federal, 
there  are  often  representatives  from  differ- 
ent agenlces  in  the  plant  to  discuss  the  same 
or  .similar  matters. 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  guide 
governmental  visitors  through  the  operations 
in  which  they  are  Interested  and  to  prepare 
reports,  research  situations,  and  to  hold  dis- 
cussions is  extremely  great — not  to  mention 
the  expenditures  required  to  put  into  effect 
their  recommendations  to  change  or  modify 
equipment  and  situations. 

Dozens  of  Kelly-Springfield  people  in  en- 
h'lneering.  law.  personnel,  traffic,  safety,  pro- 
duction, development,  quality  control,  test- 
ing, and  many  other  departments  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  their  time  haindUng  gov- 
ernment business  and  government  visitors. 
But  consider  the  plight  of  staff  mechanical 
engineer.  H.  H.  Peterson.  His  supervisor. 
Richard  C.  Winfield,  manager  of  staff  engi- 
neering, says  that  Peterson  now  spends  100 
per  cent  of  his  time  dealing  with  govern- 
ment bureaus,  mostly  on  environmental  m&x- 
tor.-*. 

Winfield  reports  that  he  spends  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  of  his  own  time  on  governmen  t 
aff.-iirs. 

Just  as  involved  is  Willys  L.  Smelser.  man- 
ai;er  of  corpor.ite  safety,  who  estimates  thnt 
at  least  half  of  his  Job  is  in  dealing  with 
government  agencies,  prlnclpaUy  those 
c!-.a:-{^cd  with  enforcing  the  federal  Occupa- 
t'.onal  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  and 
Its  Maryland  counterpart   (MOSHA). 

To  Illustrate  the  time-consuming  effects 
of  government  relations.  Smelser  said  the 
O.-iH.A  people  were  in  the  plant  on  March  5. 
C,  7.  and  8.  They  were  followed  by  the  MOSH.'^ 
r»-,re"^entatlres  on  March  U,  12,  and  13. 
which  allo-wed  Smel?er  three  days  In  two 
weeks  to  perform  his  corporate  managerial 
liiifie-. 

On  April  3.  Smelser  went  to  Baltimore  "with 
Peterson  and  attorney  E.  H.  Tingle  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  concerning  proposed  regula- 
tions on  airborne  noises. 

For  Peterson  that  was  the  second  consecu- 
tive day  In  a  row  in  Baltimore.  The  previous 
day  he  and  Richard  Beaman,  manager  of  en- 
gineering, and  Robert  D.  Merrick,  secretary 
and  counsel,  met  with  Carl  York  of  Mary- 
land's air  quality  and  noise  control  division 
to  discuss  converting  the  plant's  boilers  from 
oil-fired  back  to  coal -fired. 

On  April  4.  Smelser,  Winfield.  Beamnr. 
Dale  Chapman,  project  engineer,  William  L. 
Lloyd,  chief  draftsman.  Charles  Norrls.  man- 
ager, secxirlty.  safety  and  training,  and  Ken- 
neth M.  Wilson  and  John  Tolfree,  plant  di- 
vision superintendents,  spent  four  hours  por- 
ing over  the  06HA  report — resulting  from 
the  March  5.  6.  7.  and  8  visit.  The  state  re- 
port was  yet  to  come  and  to  be  dealt  with. 

Many  of  the  state  and  federal  agencies  are 
known  primarily  by  their  Initials,  like  OSHA 
-MOSHA.  NLRB.  OPCC.  EEOC.  ICC.  DOT, 
PAA,  and  EPA,  but  some  like  the  fed- 
eral Wage  &  Hour  Commission  and  the  Mary- 
land department  of  health  and  mental 
hygiene  do  not  easily  break  down  into  acro- 
nyms or  even  series  of  initials,  but  they  have 
their  impact,  too. 

For  Kelly-Sprlngfleld.  the  sUte  depart- 
ment of  health  and  mental  hygiene  might  be 
imfoldmg  a  gigantic  headache  since  its  cur- 
rent project  involves  industrial  waste  dis- 
posal and  the  company's  practice  of  dispos- 
ing of  some  of  its  waste  materials  In  the 
country  Undfill.  Winfleld  and  attornev  Peter 
Lenhart.  are  grappling  with  that  problem. 

All  of  this  is  a  mere  sampling  of  the  gov- 
ernment's stampede  through  the  plant.  And 
that  stampede  is  coetlng  KeUy-Springfleld's 
customers  a  pretty  penny.  Not  only  are  the 
visits  expensive  and  time-consuming,  but 
bui-eaucratlc  decisions  on  air  and  water  qual- 


ity, on  solid  waste  dispos  1.  on  noise  levels, 
on  personnel  practice.*,  and  on  dozens  of 
other  matters  often  result  in  multl-miUion- 
doUar  exprnditures.  which  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  business ,  end  all  raise  t!ie 
price  of  the  products  the  company  man  ilac- 
tures  and  sells. 


SENATOn  MUSKIE'S  SPEECH 
AT  THE   NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Senator  Muskie  delivered  tlie  keynuie 
address  at  the  14th  Annual  Naval  Acad- 
emy Foreign  Affairs  Conference  in. 
Annapolis. 

In  his  perceptive  roranr!:,''.  the  S?n-.tor 
said  that  the  United  States  is  "on  tlie 
verge  of  a  new  coherence  in  American 
foreign  poLcy,  a  new  sense  of  direction 
and  common  purpose,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  bipartisan  tradition  in  Americas 
foreign  relations." 

He  arcued  that  there  is  now  a  broad 
popular  consensus  in  four  areas  of  our 
foreign  policy:  First,  that  an  isolationist 
policy  is  not  possible;  second,  that  the 
general  direction  of  detente  is  a  proper 
cue;  tliird,  that  our  alliances  with  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  still  vital;  and. 
fcurlh.  that  cur  policies  .should  reflect 
the  gro-Tinfj  interdependence  of  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  world. 

Senator  MrsKiE's  speech  calls  for  a 
restored  bipartisanship  in  our  foreign 
policy  based  upon  these  areas  of  agree- 
ment. For  the  interest  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Muskie  s  addreas  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

J^yit-KXCAS   FORFIti.N-    POI-ILV    TODAY:    ResioRINC 

TILE  Bir,\R.-isA:.-  Tradition 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Eemukd  S.  MtJSKre) 
It  is  a  preat  pleasure  to  be  back  In  An- 
napolis and  in  such  distinguLshed  compauv. 
It  s  quite  a  change  from  the  first  tune  1  was 
here,  and  it  may  taite  me  a  minute  to  get 
orieuted. 

It's  a  little  hard  for  :j-.e  Ui  belie-.e  It  no-, 
but  In  1942  I  came  here  as  a  120-day-woiider. 
The  woiider  was  that  I  survived  the  o  4 
months,  and  that  the  Naiy  survived  tJie 
aftermath. 

As  a  28-year-old  lav.yer  v.ho  was  already 
getting  set  In  his  ways.  I  was  about  as  coni- 
lortable  with  Navy  rules  and  with  leeiiar^d 
midshipmen  as  your  admirals  are  these  days 
with  the  equal  rights  aniendment  and  the 
prospect  of  giving  orders  to  'ciidship-ter- 
sons." 

Those  o:  you  v,  lio  Lave  dij-'ptd  into  an^neuv 
history  may  recall  that  during  the  \v;.r, 
things  were  done  in  something  of  a  hurry. 
Aft«r  Annapolis.  I  was  sei.t  to  Penn  State  g:i 
a  fLi\;r-mo;.t!i.  c  . t-rse  i!i  dic^el  propuLsion, 
and  after  that.  I  was  ordered  to  an  enginetr- 
nig  billet  on  a  YP  I've  r.ever  been  cert.iin 
whether  it  was  my  lack  of  proflc!et:cy  with 
diescls  or  just  the  Navy  way.  but  my  ship 
ran  on  gasoline  engines  Of  course.  l'  knov.* 
that  sort  of  foul-up  never  happens  any  morf. 
However.  I  know  you  are  not  here  to  listen 
to  remmis-ences  of  the  good  old  da;  s  when 
Z  was  just  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet 
and  Die^'o  Garcia  \kas  a  me.ss  steward,  not 
ain  island.  Unlike  old  soldiers  who  supposedly 
just  fade  away,  sailors,  I  Evujpect,  tali  them- 
selves to  death.  TT>ls  evening,  at  least,  the 
talk  will  be  serious.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
fatal. 

The  United  States  is  emerging  today  from 
one  of  the  moet  difficult  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  foreign  policy. 
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The  older  of  us  remember  the  activi  in- 
ternationalism which  characterized  U.S.  pol- 
icy during  the  Cold  War:  the  tdealistltj  op- 
timism; the  clear  perception  oi  the  f)rces 
of  good  and  evU  at  work  tn  the  world  — all 
tliese  qualities  seemed  to  evaporate  lis  the 
n;  lilary  and  moral  quagmire  of  the  V**- 
n  an  War. 

Before  Vietnam,  America  seemed  to 
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a  sharper  focus:  our  foreign  policy  o  ijec- 
tives  were  easier  to  deflne.  aiad  they  en- 
Joyed  broad  popular  support.  Prom  Ttiinan 
to  Kennedy,  the  country  seemed  to  9iare 
a  strong  sense  of  direction  and  a  coninon 
purpose.  i 

Vietnam  ended  all  of  that.  The  experince 
of  that  war  was  shattering  to  our  ma|'ale, 
and  only  time  will  tell  how  deep  and  laijtlng 
the  wounds  have  been.  But  one  conseqi^nce 
of  the  war  is  already  clear:  Vietnam; has 
changed  our  outlook  on  world  affairs, ;  has 
changed  our  image  of  ourselves,  and  S  has 
changed  our  view  of  the  proper  Ameiican 
role  in  the  world  today.  l 

These  changes  in  our  world  outlook  Ikave 
been  accompanied  by  some  of  the  moss  ex- 
traordinary Internal  changes  we  have  fever 
seen  in  the  fabric  of  American  society.  liany 
of  our  values  have  been  radically  alterajl  in 
what  historians  may  later  call  an  Amejican 
cultural  revolution.  The  whole  process!  has 
produced  sharp  generational  gaps — Intiiud- 
ing  differing  views  of  the  U.S.  role  in  ^brld 
affairs. 

Like  all  sudden  change,  the  Internal  land 
external  events  of  recent  years  have  l^n 
upsetting  to  many  Americans  who  Hew 
these  new  trends  with  alarm  and  even!  de- 
spair. The  nation,  is  viewed  by  many  as  hav- 
ing slipped  Its  moorings,  drifting  on  »;  sea 
of  political  and  moral  uncertainty.  fThe 
words  of  the  novelist,  Hermann  Hesse,  jnay 
have  a  special  meaning  in  our  current  Con- 
dition: 

"Human  life  is  reduced  to  real  suffering,  to 
hell,  only  when  two  ages,  two  cultures  Jind 
religions  overlap.  .  .  .  There  are  times  ^en 
a  whole  generation  Is  caught  in  this  way  be- 
tween two  ages,  two  modes  of  life,  with:  the 
consequence  that  It  loses  all  power  to  ui^er- 
stand  Itself  and  has  no  standard,  no  seci^ity, 
no  simple  acquiescence." 
I 

This  bleak  introduction  will  serve  |^  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  central  argumeat  I 
wish  to  make  tonight.  Despite  a  conluilon 
of  values  after  Vietnam:  despite  the  fur- 
rent  domestic  trauma  of  Watergate;  de»lte 
the  dangerous  Middle  East  conflict  ^nd 
spreading  hoetlUtlee  agam  in  Indocli^; 
despite  an  apparent  cooling  of  ddtente  flven 
as  our  relations  with  Europe  are  heaiing 
up — despite  all  of  this,  I  believe  we  ar«on 
the  verge  of  a  new  coherence  in  Amerifcan 
foreign  policy,  a  new  sense  of  direction  ind 
common  purpose,  and  a  restoration  of  [the 
bipartisan  tradition  in  America's  for<|gn 
relations.  | 

The  reason  for  my  optimism  is  that  I  per- 
ceive today  a  broad  popular  consensus  Ton 
four  fundamental  principles  of  AmeriiUn 
foreign  policy.  j 

First,  there  Is  a  general  con.sensus  tha^an 
Isolationist  policy  is  not  a  viable  option  ifor 
America.  DMplte  our  new  and  sensible  aver- 
sion to  entangling  Involvements  in  marginal 
regional  conflicts,  most  Americans  bellevf  in 
a  global  Interdependence  which  necessttflly 
requires  a  significant  American  role  In  fhe 
world's  political,  economic  and  security 
affairs.  i 

Second,  there  Is  general  support  for  |the 
principle  of  detente — relaxation  of  tensfcns 
and  normalization  of  relations  with  our  »rl- 
mary  Cold  War  adversaries,  the  Soviet  uion 
and  Communist  China.  The  terms  of  »le- 
terite — and  Its  pace — are  appropriate  sub/icts 
for  public  debate.  But  moat  Americans  jRre 
lor  detente  In  principle. 


Third,  there  Is  widespread  agreement  that 
our  alliances  with  Europe  and  Japan  are 
still  vital,  notwithstanding  progress  toward 
detente,  and  abould  b«  emphasized.  Those 
alliances  are  widely  perceived  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  of  detente,  and  to  have 
purposes  which  go  beyond  the  provision  of 
mutual  security. 

Fourth,  there  Is  a  new  awareness  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  developed  and  un- 
developed world.  This  fact  was  brought  home 
painfully  during  the  oil  embargo,  and  It  has 
received  careful  attention  in  the  recent 
special  U.N.  session  which  was  convened  at 
the  request  of  President  Boumedlenne  of  Al- 
geria to  consider  the  critical  issues  of  world 
economic  development.  The  session  was  most 
notable,  I  believe,  in  a  remarkably  enlight- 
ened address  by  Secretary  Kissinger  on 
problems  of  the  world  economy  and  world 
development.  The  Secretary's  remarks  were 
especially  welcome  In  view  of  his  past  record 
of  relative  Indifference  to  both  these  major 
problems  of  our  times. 

These  four  principles,  in  my  view,  form  the 
basis  of  an  emerging  American  consensus 
on  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  and  on 
oxu-  fundamental  national  purpose.  Now  is 
the  time  to  seize  what  may  be  an  historic  op- 
portunity—arising, ironically.  In  the  wake  of 
a  bitterly  divisive  foreign  adventure  and  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  poisonous  political  scandal  at 
home. 

The  opportunity  Is  to  forge  a  new  bipar- 
tisanship in  the  pursuit  of  common  goals — 
goals  which  we  can  share  not  only  among 
ourselves,  but  with  the  world  at  large, 
n 
The  first  of  these  principles  Is  that  a 
policy  of  Isolation  is  not  a  viable  option  for 
America  today. 

The  option  of  an  essentially  Isolationist 
policy  has  always  been  something  of  an  op- 
tical Illusion.  The  argument  for  such  a  policy 
has  rested  on  the  notion  that  In  a  world  of 
nuclear  arms,  a  nation's  physical  security 
does  not  depend  on  Its  geopolitical  position- 
ing and  that  a  global  foreign  and  defense 
policy  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary.  In 
fact.  It  Is  sometimes  argued,  such  glotxkl 
policies  can  reduce  one's  physical  security 
by  risking  Involvement  in  local  conflicts 
which  can  escalate  Into  global  war. 

The  argument  has  a  ceilAln  abstract  at- 
tractiveness, but  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  actual 
condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  A  small 
power  may  have  the  luxury  to  be  concerned 
primarily  with  Its  physical  security  and  the 
preservation  of  Its  Independence.  But  a  great 
power  must  be  concerned  not  only  with  these 
minimal  goals,  but  also  with  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  a  favorable  International 
environment.  This  does  not  require  an  In- 
terventionist policy — a  policy  which  is  nei- 
ther pooslble  or  desirable — but  It  does  mean 
that  withdrawal  from  our  major  conxmlt- 
ments  in  Europe  and  Japan  Is  untenable. 

U.S.  withdrawal  from  those  commitments 
would  most  certainly  involve.  In  the  long  or 
short  run,  nuclear  proliferation.  In  theory, 
a  few  more  nuclear  sUtes  might  not  make 
the  world  any  less  stable,  and  one  could 
even  argue  that  the  U.S.  could  stay  out  of 
regional  nuclear  conflicts  In  such  a  world 
should  stability  break  down.  WhUe  one  could 
Imagine  such  a  system  In  theory,  most  hls- 
tcM-lans  would  find  It  doubtful  that  a  major 
power  like  the  U.S.  could  always  stay  out  of 
conflicts  Involving  other  large  states — con- 
flicts which  would  unquestionably  affect  our 
political  and  economic  Interests. 

Moreover,  one  must  realistically  consider 
the  practical  consequences  of  such  a  U.S. 
withdrawal.  An  Independent  Japanese  nu- 
clear force,  quite  apart  from  Its  possible  Im- 
pact on  Japanese  society  Internally,  would 
likely  be  disruptive  of  what  may  be  an  evolv- 
ing Asian  stability.  In  Europe,  a  total  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  our  security  guarantees 
could    be    extremely    destabilizing.    In    the 


present  stage  of  European  development,  one 
can  easily  Imagine  the  great  strains  that 
would  occur  In  the  Anglo-Prench -German 
relationship  when  confronted  with  the  need 
to  find  a  means,  some  kind  of  joint  nuclear 
force  with  a  shared  decision-making  mech- 
anism, to  replace  the  American  shield. 

It  Is  clear  that  most  Europeans,  and  espe- 
cially the  Germans,  regard  the  American 
military  presence  as  essential  to  their  secu- 
rity. It  Is  not  that  they  fear  aggression  in 
the  traditional  sense.  Rather,  they  fear — and 
I  think  properly — a  loss  of  their  freedom  of 
action  If  the  European  balance  Is  disturbed 
In  a  slgnlflcant  way — a  freedom  of  maneu- 
ver which  they  feel  Is  based  on  a  mutual 
military  paralysis  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
European  arena. 

We  may  debate  energetically  such  ques- 
tions as  burden-sharing  In  the  alliance,  and 
Insist — I  think  rightly— that  the  Europeans 
assume  a  greater  share  of  conventional  de- 
fense responsibilities  on  their  own  continent. 
There  is  nothing  magic  about  the  present 
number  of  American  troops  In  Europe,  and 
I  t>elleve  we  can  consider  significant  U.S. 
troop  withdrawals  without  undermining  the 
fundamental  conunltment  we  have  made  to 
our  N.A.T.O.  allies.  But  such  a  debate— which 
will  occur  again  this  year  In  Congress — will 
not  call  Into  question  our  basic  commitment 
to  European  defense  or  challenge  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  certain  number  of  American 
troops  should  remain  in  Europe  to  guarantee 
that  commitment. 

Apart  from  these  strategic  considerations, 
there  are  economic  realities  which  prevent 
us  from  seriously  considering  an  Isolationist 
policy.  Economically,  the  United  States  Is 
now  the  leading  International  Investor  In 
the  world,  both  In  the  developing  and  ad- 
vanced Industrial  economies.  Moreover,  we 
are  Increeulngly  dependent  on  outside  re- 
sources, lm[>ortlng  26  out  of  some  36  basic 
raw  materials  consumed  by  an  industrial 
economy.  And  despite  the  rhetoric  of  Project 
Independence,  we  are  Inevitably  becoming 
more  dependent  on  energy  Imports.  Add  to 
this  a  central  monetary  role  In  the  world  fi- 
nancial system,  and  It  Is  clear  that  the 
stakes  are  simply  too  high  In  world  economic 
affairs  for  us  to  seriously  consider  a  pyollcy 
of  withdrawal. 

And  so  there  Is  a  broad  consensus,  I  be- 
lieve, that  an  Isolationist  thrust  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  American  condition.  The  Issue 
today,  as  Professor  Brzezlnskl  of  Columbia 
among  others  has  argued.  Is  not  Interna- 
tionalism versus  Isolationism — ^but  rather 
the  forms  and  degrees  of  global  interde- 
pendence. 

in 
Secondly,  I  believe  there  is  a  broad  nation- 
al consensus  on  the  main  thrust  of  our 
policies  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  Here,  also,  there  are  sharp  disagree- 
ments on  the  form  and  degree  of  Interde- 
pendence we  are  seeking  to  establish  with 
the  Communist  world.  But  detente — viewed. 
In  Secretary  Kissinger's  words,  as  "a  process 
of  managing  relations  with  a  potentially  hos- 
tile country  In  order  to  preserve  peace  while 
maintaining  our  vial  Interests" — is  widely 
supported  by  the  American  people. 

Detente  Is  not  founded  on  agreement  on 
values — rather,  it  Is  based  on  the  awareness 
by  each  side  that  the  other  Is  a  potential  ad- 
versary In  a  nuclear  war.  In  such  a  world,  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said 
elsewhere,  must  begin  with  the  pragmatic 
concept  of  coexistence — not  an  overly  prag- 
matic policy  which  lacks  humanity  or  vision, 
but  a  policy  which  shuns  the  moralistic  ex- 
cesses that  obstruct  negotiation  and  accom- 
modation. 

Detente,  according  to  Hans  Morgenthau, 
has  been  successful  In  at  least  three  areas: 
First,  It  has  reduced  the  ideological  fervor  in 
the  overall  Soviet-American  relationship 
which,  until  recently,  made  negotiated  set- 
tlements virtually  Impossible.  Second,  it  has 
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resulted  In  a  substantial  settlement  of  the 
German  question  through  West  German  rec- 
ognition of  the  territorial  status  quo  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  of  the  Elast  German  state. 
and  through  agreement  on  the  international 
status  of  Berlin.  Third,  It  has  resulted  In  the 
1972  agreements  on  strategic  arms,  which 
have  reduced  the  tensions  of  an  unregulated 
nuclear  arms  race. 

To  be  sure,  detente  has  been  less  successful 
in  other  areas,  and  there  is  a  current  drift 
in  the  Soviet-American  relationship  which 
raises  serious  doubts  about  Its  future  de- 
velopment. There  is  pessimism  on  SALT  II. 
an  apparent  hardening  of  Soviet  domestic  re- 
pression, and  a  growing  awareness  in  both 
countries  that  detente  has  its  limits. 

We  are  caught  today  in  a  conceptual  di- 
lemma regarding  those  limits.  Last  month, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  Kissinger  argued  that  our 
country  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Soviet 
Union  responsible  International  behavior  and 
to  demand  that  agreements  are  observed  in 
good  faith.  But  he  took  isSUe  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Jackson  Amendment  to  the  Trade 
bill — an  amendment  which  I  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate  cosponsor — by  arguing 
that  it  Is  fruitless  for  us  to  insist  on  basic 
changes  in  the  Soviet  internal  system,  and 
that  in  so  doing,  we  risk  other  vital  inter- 
national objectives  which  we  can  construc- 
tively pursue  together. 

Proponents  of  the  Jackson  Amendment 
have  argued  that  American  concern  with 
Soviet  domestic  policies  Is  not  meddling. 
Rather,  It  reflects  that  a  stable  peace  must 
be  based  on  a  common  moral  framework. 
Detente,  it  Is  argued,  can  only  be  limited  and 
precarious  In  the  absence  of  such  a  common 
moral  framework. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  confronts  us  with 
a  moral  and  practical  dilemma  which  will  not 
be  easy  to  resolve.  But  there  Is  some  pos- 
sibility that  a  satisfactory  compromise  may 
be  worked  out  which  will  permit  the  normali- 
zation of  U.S. -Soviet  economic  relations 
without  requiring  us  to  turn  our  backs  on 
those  who  are  suffering  most  from  Soviet 
repression  at  home.  Proponents  of  the  Jack- 
son Amendment  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  compromise  on  the  demand  for  totally 
free  emigration  in  exchange  for  a  substan- 
tially Increased  flow  of  emigrants  and  an  end 
to  the  harassment  of  Individuals  applying  for 
emigration.  The  Administration  has  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  link  the  trade  and  emi- 
gration issue  by  means  of  an  annual  congres- 
sional review.  While  the  two  sides  have  not 
reached  agreement,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  compromise  may  ultimately  be 
possible. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  In  no  mood  to  return  to  the  confron- 
tation policies  of  the  Cold  War  era.  Short 
of  extreme  Soviet  provocation,  the  debate 
over  detente  has  already  been  largely  settled. 
In  a  nuclear  world,  there  is  no  enduring 
alternative. 

IV 

Thirdly,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  that  our  alliances  with  Europe  and 
Japan  are  still  vital,  notwithstanding  prog- 
ress on  detente,  and  must  be  emphasized. 
This  consensus  exists  despite  economic  ten- 
sions with  Japan  and  the  increasing  acerbity 
which  has  characterized  our  relations  with 
Europe  in  recent  years.  These  tensions  have 
in  large  measure  been  a  price  we  have  paid 
for  the  pursuit  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — for  our  policies  were  too 
shrouded  In  secrecy,  pursued  too  unilaterally, 
and  sprung  on  an  unsuspecting  world  with 
too  much  flair  and  diplomatic  surprise.  Such 
a  style  inevitably  caused  resentment  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

Our  current  relationship  with  Japan  has 
improved  somewhat  after  the  diplomatic 
sbocks  of  recent  years.  But  our  relations  with 
Europe  have  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
harsh    words   spoken   recently   by   both    the 


President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  reflect 
the  exasperation  felt  by  American  policy 
makers. 

The  U.S.  grievance  concerns  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  nine-member  Common  Market 
to  consult  with  the  United  States  adequately 
before  Important  decisions  affecting  our  In- 
terests are  made.  There  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency,  it  is  said,  for  the  Europeans  to 
follow  the  Gaullist  dictum  that  Europe  can 
avoid  American  domination  only  by  making 
Its  decisions  without  consultation.  This  has 
led.  In  Secretary  Kissinger's  words,  to  "a 
tendency  to  seek  European  Identity  In  op- 
position to  the  United  States."  The  under- 
lying cause,  he  says,  is  the  internal  weakness 
of  most  European  regimes,  which  tempts 
them  to  side  with  Paris  in  anti-American 
positions  involving  little  domestic  risk. 

It  is  difficult.  In  the  present  mood  of  the 
alliance,  to  measure  the  depth  of  these  di- 
visions. My  own  view  is  not  pessimistic,  for 
I  believe  there  is  a  profound  sense  of  psycho- 
logical and  cultural  community  at  the  heart 
of  the  Atlantic  relationship  which  transcends 
the  frictions  which  will  always  exist. 


The  jourth  principle  which  forms  part  of 
an  emerging  consensus  on  foreign  policy  is 
that  we  and  our  allies  In  the  developed  world 
are  linked  in  a  relationship  of  growing  inter- 
dependence with  the  underdeveloped  world. 

This  renewed  awareness  was  manifested 
only  recently  in  the  special  U.N.  meeting  on 
current  problems  of  world  development.  I 
welcome  the  remarks  Secretary  Kissinger 
made  on  that  occasion,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  review  the  six  problem  areas  the  Secretary 
Identlfled  at  that  time. 

He  first  stressed  that  the  global  economy 
requires  expanding  energy  supplies  at  equi- 
table prices,  and  pledged  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  in  reducing  energy 
waste  and  in  developing  new  energy  supplies. 
Second,  he  urged  the  cooperation  of 
producing  and  consuming  nations  in  over- 
coming the  cycle  of  raw  material  surplus 
and  shortage — opposing  any  efforts  which 
may  be  mounted  by  cartels  of  raw-material 
producers  to  negotiate  artificially  high  prices. 
Third,  he  committed  the  United  States  to  a 
major  effort  to  assist  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  food  production  and  population  con- 
trol so  as  to  bring  about  a  stable  balance,  and 
called  for  a  worldwide  food  reserve  to  meet 
food  emergencies.  Fourth,  he  called  for  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  poorest  nations — those 
which  are  neither  industrialized,  nor  produce 
raw  materials  or  sufficient  food — so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  overwhelmed  in  the 
current  circumstances.  Fifth,  he  committed 
the  U.S.  to  a  major  scientific  effort  in  de- 
veloping farming  technologies  which  are 
productive  and  labor-intensive.  In  improving 
the  technology  of  birth  control,  and  in  ex- 
panding energy  research  and  development. 
And  sixth,  he  called  for  a  worldwide  trade, 
monetary  and  investment  system  which  will 
sustain  industrial  civilization  in  the  present 
era  of  scarcity. 

The  Kissinger  speech,  while  providing  little 
of  substance  in  Itself,  Is  nevertheless  a  wel- 
come rhetorical  departure  from  earlier  in- 
difference to  the  problems  of  the  developing 
world  and  the  world  economy.  I  believe  that 
the  disparity  between  rich  and  poor  on  a 
worldwide  scale  Is  the  central  moral  problem 
of  our  time.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  widening,  and  there  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  this  global  inequality  and  a  determi- 
nation to  erase  it.  To  the  extent  that  we  do 
not  seriously  address  this  problem,  we  are 
risking  Increased  social  strife  on  a  world- 
wide scale  and  global  anarchy. 

A  renewed  awareness  of  global  interde- 
pendence comes  at  a  time  when  foreign  aid, 
in  the  traditional  sense,  has  lost  most  of  its 
domestic  constituency  In  America.  But  the 
popular    disillusionment   with  our   bilateral 


foreign  aid  programs  is  not  entirely  unjusti- 
fied. What  we  need  now  is  a  massive  effort 
on  a  multilateral  scale,  iiot  simply  to  pro- 
vide capital  transfers  to  the  developing  world 
or  to  sponsor  a  variety  of  technical  assist- 
ance of  world  aid,  trade,  investment  and  fi- 
nance so  as  to  cope  realistically  with  the  his- 
toric task  before  us. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  spoken  of  a  mood 
In  the  country  in  the  early  1960s  when  he 
was  first  exposed  to  the  higher  levels  of 
foreign  policy  decision-making  in  Waaiilng- 
ton.  The  mood  may  have  been  brash  and 
over-confident,  he  said,  but  a  spirit  prevailed 
which  was  •quintessentially  American:  that 
problems  are  a  challenge,  not  an  alibi;  that 
men  are  measured  not  only  by  their  success 
but  also  by  their  striving;  that  it  is  better 
to  aim  grandly  than  to  wallow  in  mediocre 
comfort." 

A  restored  bipartisanship  in  American  for- 
eign policy  does  not  exclude  active  partisan 
debate  on  the  day-to-day  issues  of  American 
foreign  policy.  But  a  restored  bipartisanship 
recognizes  the  broad  base  of  agreement  con- 
cerning cur  purpose  in  the  wor'.d  and  the 
great  tasks  before  us..  We  must  draw  upon 
the  strength  that  such  unity  gives  us  m 
order  to  fulfill  the  role  which  history  has 
assigned  us  We  cannot  shrink  from  those  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must,  in  President  Ken- 
nedv's  words,  welcome  them. 


THE   JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
oldest,  continuously  operating  university 
press  in  the  United  States  is  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press  in  Baltimore. 
It  was  founded  in  1878,  and  in  the  years 
since,  it  has  had  but  three  directors  For 
the  past  26  years.  Harold  E.  Ingle  has 
directed  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press  with  the  utmost  distinction.  In 
July,  he  will  retire  and  be  succeeded 
by  Jack  G.  Goellner. 

Mr.  President,  the  spring  1974  issue  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Journal  contains  an 
article  announcing  the  forthcoming 
change  of  directors  and  relating  some 
of  the  many  notable  achievements  un- 
der Mr.  Ingle's  leadership.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be   printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Harold   Ingle  To  Retire  as  Hopkins  Press 

Director,  Completes  26  Years  of  Service; 

Jack  Goellner  To  Succeed  Him 

Founded  in  1878,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press  is  the  oldest  continuously  oper- 
ating university  press  in  the  country.  In  that 
time,  it  has  had  but  three  directors,  the 
third  being  Harold  E  Ingle,  who  has  headed 
the  organization  for  the  past  26  years  In 
July.  Mr.  Ingle  will  retire,  and  the  Press  will 
come  under  the  direction  of  Jack  G.  Goellner, 
who  came  to  Johns  Hopkins  in  1961  and  has 
served  as  editorial  director  since  1965 

Reflecting  back  over  his  years  as  director^ 
during  which  he  wcrked  under  six  of  the 
University's  ten  presidents — Mr.  Ingle  recalls 
that  the  Press  in  1948  consisted  of  a  staff  of 
four  with  a  "warehouse"  set  up  in  two  World 
War  II  Quonset  huts  located  in  the  Ught 
shafts  of  Gilman  Hall.  About  a  dozen  books 
a  year  were  being  published,  representing  a 
sales   volume  of  about  $75,000. 

Today  the  Press  has  a  staff  of  50.  operates 
its  own  off -campus  warehouse,  and  this  year 
is  publishing  75  new  books  and  recording 
sales  of  nearly  $1.9  million.  This  figure  in- 
cKides  seven  scholarly  journals  that  the 
Press  publishes,  including  two  of  the  oldest 
in   the    country:    the   American   Journal   of 
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Mathematics  and  the  American  Jour 
Flxilology.  There  Is  a  Press  branch  offl 
London  to  handle  sales  In  the  United 
dom  and  Europe,  and  sales  represen 
all    over    the    world — foreign    sales    now 
counting  for  about  20  per  cent  of  total 

One  of  the  features  that  sets  the  J 
Hi>pki!is  University  Pre^s  apart  from 
similar  organizations.  Mr.  Ingle  points 
is  that  It  Is  virtually  .self-supporting,  de: 
a  market  that  rarely  exceeds  3.000  cople^per 
book.  Two  factors  partly  responsible  for  this 
are  an  agreement  wl'.h  Resaurcei  for  {the 
Future.  Inc..  which  has  led  to  publlcatloi  of 
over  100  titles  in  the  areas  of  energy,  aon- 
servatlon,  urban  economics  and  urban  d^el- 
opment,  and  another  a(.;reement  with  |the 
World  Bank  that  has  produced  a  strong  plst 
of  titles  In  International  economics  And 
international  development.  J 

"Books  In  these  areas  have  been  bl^  4""" 
ers  In  recent  years."  Mr.  Ingle  says.  ••\Vfcre 
also  strong  In  most  areas  of  the  social 
ences.  and  although  our  program  Is  no 
large  In  the  humanities.  It  Is  a  dlstlngiii 
one.    All    these    reflect    areas    of    acad 
strength  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  that  is 
should  be."  i 

Among  the  more  formidable  works  that  ihe 
Press  has  published  during  Mr.  Ingle's  di^c 
torshlp  are  the  flr.st  five  of  a  projected 
volume  set  of  the  edited  papers  of  Dwl| 
D.  Eisenhower,  and  the  two-volume  •■.%! 
nials  of  the  World."  by  Ernest  P.  Wall;er 
of  the  bigger  sellers  have  been  "The  Ii: 
vldual.  Sex  and  Society."  edited  by  Cirlfted 
Broderick  and  Jessie  Bernard,  and  "A  Pre^ce 
to  Urban  Economics,"  by  William  Tho 
both  of  which  have  thus  far  sold 
30,000  copies.  j 

Jack  Ooellner,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Innlejon 
July  1.  holds  a  bachelors  degree  from  A^e- 
gheny  College  and  a  masters  degree  in  Eng- 
lish from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  i 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Ooellner  foresees  tno 
immediate  major  expansion  In  the  books  or 
Journal  publishing  divisions,  however  trt're 
are  some  new  areas  into  which  the  Pres.l  Is 
venturing  that  could  possibly  develop  ag 
nlflcantly  In  the  future. 

"For  example,  we  are  developing  a  seljes 
of  books  In  urban  studies  paralleling  w«rk 
being  done  in  the  University  Cenler  I'or 
Metropolitan  Planning  and  Research  t|at 
deals  with  some  of  the  major  policy  (;uestl(  ns 
confronting  cities  today."  he  say.s.  "Anotl  ler 
promising  area  Is  that  of  audio-visual  ma  e- 
rials.  We  are  now  working  closely  with  I  he 
Medical  Institutions  on  a  program  in  c<  n 
tinuing  medical  education  for  physicU  ns 
that  Will  involve  printed  material,  tape  c(  s- 
settes  and  slides  in  an  AMA-accredited  pi  o 
gram..  The  potential  here  is  enormous,  aid 
it  could  quickly  become  a  major  part  of  cur 
tutal  program." 


'hompafcn. 
well  oicr 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sir 
January,  Democratic  Senators  have  ntt 
periodically  to  discuss  issues  of  impa  :- 
tance  in  the  Senate  and  the  Natio  i. 
They  have  agreed  to  four  resolutions  n;- 
gardins  issues  of  major  concern  to  Ama  •- 
icans.  the  most  recent  resolution  beii  ig 
one  adopted  on  April  24,  which  suppoi  ;s 
legislation  which  would  re.straln  infl  i- 
tion  by:  Fir.st  requirinp;  the  executi 'e 
branch  to  monitor  all  sectors  of  t.  le 
economy,  private  and  public,  and  to  e  i- 
force  economic  stabilization  deconti  jl 
commitments,  and,  second,  permittli  ig 
within  a  reasonable  time  an  orderly  te  • 
mination  of  the  wage  and  price  contr^s 
program 


The  other  three  resolutions  agreed 
upon  by  Senate  Democrats  call  for  pas- 
sage this  year  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance and  private  pension  plan  reform 
and  the  creation  of  an  instrumentality 
to  deal  better  with  matters  of  potential 
national  crisis. 

By  way  of  followthrough  on  these 
Democratic  positions,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  began  hearings  on  April  24 
on  national  health  insurance.  Conferees 
are  continuing  to  work  toward  agreement 
on  the  Senate  and  House  differences 
regarding  private  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion. And  on  Tuesday  April  30.  1974, 
representatives  of  the  House  and  the 
Gcnate  will  meet  with  lepvcsentatives 
from  the  executive  branch  named  by  the 
President  to  discuss  a  better  means  of 
dealing  with  matters  of  potential  na- 
tional crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  .isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  four  resolutions  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLunoN  No.  1  on  National  Health 

Insurance 
(Adopted  by  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  on  March  28,  1974) 
Whereas,    an    ursient    need    exists    to    find 
better  means  of  meetlnj;  the  mounting  ex- 
penses of  Americans  for  health  care: 

Whereas,  the  hl;?h  cost  of  medical  care 
stands  as  a  constant  thre-it  of  financial  dls- 
a.ster  to  tens  of  millions  of  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  adequate  health  service,  regard- 
les.s  of  ability  to  pay,  Is  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

The  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  passage  in  this  sest^ion  of  legisla- 
tion which  will — 

(1)  create  a  national  system  of  adminis- 
trative overlapping  and  duplication  In  the 
current  multiplicity  of  fiscal  sy.stems: 

(2)  provides  flnancin.T:  by  contributions 
from  employers,  employeco  and  gener.il  tax 
revenue; 

(3)  allows  for  all  varlecias  of  medical  prac- 
tice ranging  from  fee-for-service  to  prepaid 
group  practice; 

(4)  guarantees  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay,  adequate  health  services. 

The  Leadership  Is  directed  to  communi- 
cate this  resolution  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  to  consider,  with  the 
House  Leadership  a  Joint  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  cooperation  in  the  design  of  a 
Ntjffonal  Health  Insurance  Program. 

ESOLLTION  No.  2  ON   ParvATE  PENSION   PLANS 

(Adopted  by  Senate  Democratic  Pollcv  Com- 
mittee. April  9,   1974) 

Whereas,  private  pension  plans  are  supple- 
ments to  Federal  Social  Security  of  growing 
essentiality  In  providing  a  secure  and  digni- 
fied retirement  for  Americans; 

Whereas,  equity  .suggests  that  private  pen- 
sion plans  which  provide  work  incentive  to 
the  employee  ought  also,  in  due  course,  vest 
an  irrevocable  lntere.st  in  the  employee;  and 

Whereas,  widespread  mobility  of  labor  Ls 
an  Integral  part  of  the  American  economic 
structure  but,  at  the  same  time,  often  acts 
to  cancel  accumulated  private  pension  bene- 
fits; 

Therefore,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy 
Committee  urges  the  enactment,  this  year,  of 
legislation: 

To  set  standards  for  Insuring  pension 
rights  to  employees  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  service; 


and 


To    require    adequate    management 
funding  of  pension  plans; 

To  provide  Insurance  against  termination 
of  private  pension  plans;  and 

To  establish  mechanisms  for  transferring 
private  pension  benefits  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another. 

The  Majority  Leader  is  authorized  to  com- 
municate thl.s  resolution  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Finance  and  to  consider 
Its  substance  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  the  purpase  of  delineating  a  Joint  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
Majority  in  Congress. 

R:  s  ii.i-TioN  No.  3   on   Economic  Porfsight 

(Adr.pted    by   Senate   Democratic   Policy 
Cjmmlttce,  April  9,  1974) 

Whereas,  the  energy  shortage  has  kindled 
a  uation.tl  awareness  of  the  uncertain  sup- 
ply of  many  resources,  materials  and  com- 
m.  ditles  vit.al  to  national  needs; 

Whereas,  the  energy  shortage  also  revealed 
that  the  nation  Is  not  equipped  to  provide 
a  coiUinuing  and  Interrelated  evaluation  of 
the  status  and  availability  of  basic  resources, 
iii.uenals  and  commodities  and,  hence,  can- 
nut  make  the  most  effective  and  timely  re- 
fpan.'e  to  situations  of  adversity,  with  con- 
se-iueiit  detriment  to  the  national  well  being; 

Where  i.s.  the  Senate  Majority  Conference 
has  approved  Leadership  efforts  to  pursue, 
in  concert  with  the  Senate  Republican  Lead- 
er.shlp,  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
fortim  at  the  highest  level  of  national  lile 
for  tiie  purpose  of  assuring  that  national 
needs  are  fulfilled;  and 

Where.is,  the  President  has  Indicated  In  a 
letter  dated  March  25.  1974.  to  the  Leaders  of 
the  Senate  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  an 
examination  of   this   question; 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  recom- 
mends : 

(1)  that  consideration  be  given  to  con- 
stitutmg  a  national  instrumentality  com- 
p:)!red  of  representatives  of  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Branches  and  members  of  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  labor  and  other  pri- 
vate communities  of  the  nation; 

(2)  that  such  instrumentality.  If  con- 
stituted, liave  the  capacity  both  to  forecast 
potential  areas  of  national  economic  crisis 
and  to  propose  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress such  planning  and  policy  alternatives 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
any  such  crisis;  and 

(3 1  that  the  Majority  Leader,  in  concert 
with  the  Senate  Republican  Leader,  engage 
in  discussions  with  designees  of  the  House 
Leadership  and  of  the  Administration  in  pur- 
suit of  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
strumentalltv. 


RESOLT7TION    NO.    4    ON    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

(.Adopted  by  Senate  Democratic  Conference 
on  April  24.  1974 

Whereas,  the  overall  rate  of  inflation  i:? 
at  its  hishest  level  in  23  years,  consiuner 
prices  are  climbing  at  the  highest  rat;  since 
1948  and  wholesale  price  increases  continue 
at  double  disit  levels;   and 

Whereas,  real  gross  national  product  is 
falling  at  the  steepest  rates  In  16  years  and 
the  real  earnings  of  w  a^e  earners  continue 
thtir  decline;  and 

Whereas,  all  authority  to  control  wages 
and  prices  (except  In  the  petroleum  sector) 
and  to  secure  and  enforce  commitments  to 
exercise  price  restraint  and  expand  Indu.'-- 
trlal  capacity  will  expire  In  seven  days,  and 

Whereas,  if  all  such  authority  Is  ab- 
ruptly abandoned,  a  new  surge  of  Inflation 
will  ensue  with  renewed  pressure  to  impose 
wa^e  and  price  controls;  and 

Whereas,  runaway  Inflation  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  nation; 
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Now,  therefore,   be   It  resolved   that   the     the  trade  orbit  of  the  West  and  fears  the     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Democratic  Conference  condemns  the  Ad-     effect  on  mutual  relations  if  the  favored     as  follows 


ministration's  abandonment  of  the  fight 
against  inflation,  pledges  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  the  nation 
and  to  that  end  specifically  supports  legis- 
lation to  restrain  inflation  by  (1)  requiring 
the  Executive  Branch  to  monitor  all  sectors 
c>f  the  economy,  private  and  public  and 
enforce  economic  stabilization  decontrol 
commitments;  and  (2)  permitting  within  a 
reasonable   time   an   orderly   termination    of 


nation  clause  in  the  Trade  Act  is  re- 
jected and  if  American  credits  for  its 
burgeoning  industry  are  frozen. 

The  Dartmouth  VIII  Conference  re- 
ceived its  name  from  having  held  its  first 
sessions  at  that  campus  14  years  ago. 
It  meets  every  2  years,  alternating  be- 
tween an  American  and  Russian  city. 
This  session,  the  first  which  I  have  had 


JflNT  COMML-NIQVE   ISSL-ED   APRIL   26.    1974.   BY 

General    Secretary    Leonid    I     Brezhnev 

AND  US    Senator  Hugh  Scott 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  -.he  Communist  Party  of  the 
USSR  .  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  today  recelvtd 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  prominent  leader 
of  The  V  S  Republican  Party  of  the  Ui;iled 
S'.ater.  Senate. 

.^  wide  range  of  questions  concerning  tiie 


the   wage   and   price   controls   program   and      ^.^^    pleasure    of    participating    in    took     development  of  relations  between  the  U.S.S  R 

Diace  in  Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  Georgia,     and  Wasrhmgton  and  a  number  o:  inten.a 


be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  leadership  shall  select 
the  appropriate  legislative  vehicle  on  the 
Senate  floor  within  the  Immediate  future 
to  permit  these  proposals  to  be  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  Senate. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT 
ON  OVERSEAS  MEETINGS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  my  custom  to  be  away  from  the 
Senate  while  it  is  in  session  and  debating 
such  important  matters  as  have  been 
under  consideration  during  the  last  week. 
However,  I  know  that  these  have  been 
well  handled  in  my  absence  on  official 
business.  I  wish  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  As- 
sistant Minority  Leader  Senator  Robert 
Griffin  for  his  willingness  to  serve  on 
my  behalf  on  those  issues. 

I  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  Senate 
in  due  course  on  my  travels  and  meetings 
during  the  last  2  weeks,  but  wish  at  this 
juncture  to  present  a  brief  resume  of  my 
activities  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meetings  in  Bucharest  and  the 
Dartmouth  VIII  Conference  in  Tbilisi, 
and  my  meetings  with  the  President  of 
the  Romanian  State  Council  Nicolae 
Caeusescu  and  General  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev. 

I  shall  dwell  but  little  on  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings  which 
took  place  between  April  15-20  as  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  and  other  delegates  have 
undoubtedly  already  given  the  Soiators 
their  impressions  of  the  Conference. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  representing  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  the  final  session  of  the  Council 
of  the  IPU.  At  that  time,  we  reached 
unanimity  on  the  final  joint  communique 
drafted  by  the  IPU,  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend both  Senator  Stafford  and  Con- 
gressman Derwinski  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Stafford 
and  Derwinski  are  the  congressional 
representatives  on  the  I.P.U.  Council  and 
Representative  Derwinski  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  They, 
and  all  members  of  the  delegation  did 
excellent  and  highly  useful  work  during 
the  Conference. 

Perhaps  the  American  newspapers 
have  already  reported  on  my  private  talk 
with  President  Ceausescu  of  Romania.  I 
actually  had  two  press  interviews  in  Bu- 
charest, four  in  Moscow  and  three  in 
Tbilisi. 

I  found  President  Ceausescu  to  be 
every  bit  as  cordial  personally  and  as 
well  disposed  toward  this  country  as  he 
had  been  on  his  visit  to  this  country  last 
year,  and  as  he  was  during  my  visit  with 
him  in  1971.  Romania  is  much  con- 
cerned that  its  efforts  to  orient  itself  into 


a  small  semiautonomous  Soviet  na- 
tion—one of  15  which  make  up  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — in 
the  southern  area  of  Russia,  between  two 
ranges  of  the  Caucasus  mountains  and 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  attracted 
such  eminent  Americans  as  David  Rocke- 
feller, of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Nor- 
man Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view World;  Hedley  Donovan,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Time;  James  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent of  General  Foods;  William  Hewitt, 
chairman  of  Deere  &  Co.,  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Charles  W.  Yost,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  distinguished  academicians, 
scientists,  and  foundation  officers. 

It  was  much  to  my  regret  personally 
that  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Stuart  Symington,  was 
unable  to  be  with  us  during  our  sessions 
in  Tbilisi,  but  I  was  honored  to  extend 
an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
and  American  cochairman  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  to  appear  to  address 
the  participants  in  a  plenary  session. 

The  Russian  contingent,  headed  by 
Yuri  Zhukov,  was  made  up  of  an  equal 
number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Although  each  of  course,  un- 
der the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system, 
works  for  the  State,  their  statements, 
open,  were  frank  and  varied. 

To  summarize  those  views  and  ours.  I 
shall  quote  just  two  lines  from  the  final 
communique  approved  by  the  conferees 
as  a  whole: 

The  participants  of  the  Conference  see  de- 
tente not  as  a  temporary  tactic,  but  as  an 
on-going  and  Indlspenslble  Instrument  of 
world  peace. 

This  was  the  overriding  issue  and  our 
4  days  of  meetings  covered  every  aspect 
of  making  detente  truly  viable  and  con- 
tinuing. 

For  example,  in  a  2-hour  visit  with 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Leonid  K. 
Brezhnev,  on  April  26  in  his  Kremlin  of- 
fice, I  stressed  that  these  Soviet-Ameri- 
can conferences  serve  as  a  powerful  im- 
pulse for  the  development  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  spheres 
of  politics,  science,  technology  and 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  commu- 
nique which  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  I  agreed 
to  upon  the  conclusion  of  my  2-hour  talk 
with  him  as  well  as  the  remarks  made  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Dartmouth 
Conference  on  April  22,  1974,  by  Yuri 
Zhukov,  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  important  poUtical 
commentator  for  Pravda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


tional  problems  was  discussed  in  the  course 
of  the  talks.  Particular  attention  was  pa:d 
to  the  problems  of  arms  limitation  as  well 
as  to  questions  of  widening  trade  and  com- 
mercial ties  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality 
and  with  no  discrimination.  The  substantial 
steps  towards  Improving  American-Soviet  re- 
lations undertaken  In  the  past  two  years  and 
the  prerequisites  created  as  a  result  of  these 
steps  for  the  further  development  of  peace- 
ful and  mutual  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  were  carefully  evaluated  by  the  two 
leaders 

It  was  noted  that  all  this  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  and  Soviet  people  as 
well  as  to  the  relaxation  of  international 
tensions  and  strengthening  of  universal 
peace. 

Mr.  A  M  Alexandrov,  Assistant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Statement  by  Y.  Zhukov  at  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Eighth  Daktimouth  Con- 
ference in  Tbilisi,  April  22.  1974 
Distinguished  friends,  1  am  pleased  to  see 
here  both  veterans  of  our  meetings,  with 
whom  we  have  been  meeting  regularly  for 
more  than  10  years  now,  and  new  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  our  discussions.  The  Dart- 
mouth Conference  has  become  a  traditional 
and  very  Important  forum,  whose  partici- 
pants have  a  precious  opportunity  to  hold 
frank  exchanges  of  views  on  the  most  press- 
ing problem  facing  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions and  on  the  urgent  problems  of  the 
■world  without  being  apprehensive  that  their 
utterances  will  be  heard  beyond  this  forum 
and    distorted    for    propaganda    purposes 

The  experience  we  have  acquired  shows 
convincingly  that  such  a  form  of  exchange 
of  views — not  only  at  the  meetings,  but  also 
In  Informal  talks — Is  of  great  Importance  for 
strengthening  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  us. 

Since  we  last  had  discussions  with  you  in 
cozy,  snow-covered  Hanover,  where  the 
hosts  of  Dartmouth  College  gave  us  such  a 
hospitable  reception  that  now  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  our  Georgian  friends  to  excell 
them  In  this — but  I  am  sure  they  will  do 
It  all  the  same,  for  there  Is  no  land  in  the 
world  more  hospitable  than  Georgia  —  a 
great  many  important  events  have  taken 
place  in  the  world.  However,  if  we  take  a 
look  at  the  road  we  have  travelled  and 
analyse  it,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
most  important  factor,  which  also  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent,  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  international  situation,  has  b€e:i 
further  development  of  the  cardinal  recon- 
struction of  Soviet-American  relations  that 
began  two  or  three  years  ago 

Our  meetings  In  Hanover  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  important 
decisions  taken  at  the  first  Soviet-American 
summit  talks  in  Moscow,  in  May  1972  Our 
present  meeting  in  Tbilisi  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  most  Important  decisions 
taken  at  the  second  Soviet-American  summit 
meeting  in  Washington,  June  1973,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  the  third  summit  meeting 
to  the  preparations  of  which  were  devoted 
Mr.  Kissinger's  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  talks  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  Podgorny 
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In  Paris  and  A.  A.  Oromyko's  meetings  with 
Nixon   and   KLsslnger   In   Washington. 

The  success  of  these  talks  Ls  due.  In  a_. 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  developme  :i 
Soviet-American  relations  Ls  based  on  a 
flclently   firm   foundation,   built   In   the- 
two  years.  1  e.  on  the  practical  results  ( 
t*-o  summit  meetings.  Only  hopeless  sc 
can  deny   the   importance  of   the   fav 
changes  that  have  already  been  nchle 
the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Unlo 
the  United  States,  the  niani  tenor  of  \ 
Is  their  common  desire  to  prevent  the  t 
of  war  and  contribute  to  the  strength) 
of  International  security  and  to  the  dev 
ment   of   extensive,    mutually   beneficla 
operation. 

As  Comrade  Brezhnev  poLnted  out. 
the  Soviet  Union  wLsh  the  new  summit 
Ing  to  be  marked  by  new.  Important 
toward    the   development    of    peaceful 
tlons  between  our  states  and  the  Imp 
ment  of   International  situation. 

As  Comrade  Brezhnev  pointed  out. 
the  Soviet  Union  wish  the  new  summit  i_ 
Ing  to  be  parked  by  new,  important  step 
ward  the  development  of  peaceful  relai 
between  our  .states  and  the  Improvemel 
International  situation. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Incorrigible 
tics,    who    Iced    up   and    turned    Int.i   1 
under   the   Iniluence  of  their  lonfj   inv 
ment  in  the  -cold-war'  .  express  far-let 
fears  over  this  meeting  and  even  trv  to 
Ruade    the    President    of    the    United    S. 
to  aljandon   hLs  trip    It   i.s  all   tlie  more 
portaiit.   therefore,  that  the  wisest  and  i 
far-sighted  Americans  vigorously  supporl 
upcoming  meeting,  notwithstanding  tht 

Specifically.  I  h.^xe  la  mind  the  statem   . 
by   Hugh   Scott,    the    honorable   Republ  c, 
leader  in  the  Senate  who  la  present  here,  i 
by  his  colleague.  M&nsfleld,  the  Democi  iti 
leader,  made  on  April  3.  "I  think— said  kc 
ator   Scott— that   the    President   should 
and  he  must  go  enjoying  full  support  ofkh 
American    people".    Mansfield    for    his    i  ar 
said:   "I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen 
for  his  very   wise  statement.   I   fully   a 
with  him". 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  achieved  we 
and  must  seek  progress  and  niaUe  plana 
the  future  with  certain  optimism.  I  w< 
like  to  stress  in  particular  that  despite  all 
dlfflcultles   and   obstacles    the   relations 
tween  the  USSR  and  the  USA  have  reac_ 
a  stage  where  the  two  sides,  as  Is  stated 
the  final  communique  on  H.  Kissinger's 
In   Moscow,   have   set    themselves   a   bln_ 
goal— and  I  quote     •t.)  make  the  procesi 
the   Improvement  of  Soviet-American 
tlons  an  Irreversible  one". 

The   Soviet   public   opinion    actively   s 
ports  putting  the  question  this  way.  At 
same  time  I  was  glad  to  read  In  the  pre 
report  that  they  al.so  take  this  attitude 
We  are  not  at  ail  Inclined  to  ove 

the  results  already  achieved  In  the .^, 

ment  of  Soviet-American  co-operation 
close  our  eyes  to  the  great  dlfflcultles.  wl 
the  two  sides  have  yet  to  overcome  But 
lofty  goals,  that  the  USSR  and  the  USA 
themselves  aspiring  to  make  the  curr 
det«nt  Irreversible,  are  worth  the  grea 
efforts  that  will  have  yet  to  be  made 
achieve  these  goals. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  beglnn 
our   discussions   here   today.   We   will,   w 
complete  frankness,  say  to  each  other 
we   think   trying   to  understand   each   „ 
better,  and  patiently,  step  \>y  step    pave 
way   to  solving   the   problems   we  'are 
with.  As  usual,  we  will  avoid  making 
tlve  propaganda  speeches.   We   will   .^ 
e.ich  other's  point  of  view  even  if  we  dfe- 
agree  with  it. 

At  this  point.  I  wUl  not  analyze  the  sA- 
stance  of  the  Important  problems  which  i  re 
Inscribed  on  our  agenda — a  thorough  discs  s 
slon  of  these  problems  will  be  held  in  col  i- 
misslons  and  both  sides  will  have    a 
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to  present  all  their  arguments  in  a  compre- 
lieuslve  way.  Besides,  we  will  have  a:i  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  Informally  at  break- 
fasts, lunches  and  dinners  at  breaks  between 
the  meetings  and  during  tours  Incirtentallv. 
sometimes  such  contacts  are  even  more  fruit- 
ful than  diacus-'ilons  at  meetings. 

I  wish  to  st.-tte,  llrst  of  all.  that  o\ir  delega- 
tion agrees,  to  a  grea;,  extent,  with  the  con- 
.siderutions  pre.scnicJ  in  this  paper. 

We  agree  with  your  statement  that  the  iic-v 
era  In  Soviet-American  relation?  —  nn  era  of 
relaxation  of  Intrrtiational  ten^lnns — was 
ushered  in  In  Mav  1972  with  the  sipnlnj:  by 
President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary 
lirezhnev  of  the  "  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  ol 
Antl-BallL->tlc  Mis^silc  Systems"  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Certain  Measures  with 
Respect  to  the  I.imr.atiun  ol  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms"  (p.  5).  To  this,  and  I  h^pe  you 
n^ree  with  it.  we  onlv  add  that  the  mo-t  Im- 
portant document,  which  ushered  in  this  era. 
is  the  "Basic  Principles  of  Relations  Between 
the  USSR  and  the  USA",  signed  also  at  that 
time.  In  which  both  sides  proclaimed  their 
agreement  "to  proceed  from  the  common 
conviction  that  in  a  nuclear  age  there  Is  no 
other  basis  for  maintaining  relations  between 
them,  except  peaceful  co-existence"  and  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  equal  .«ecurlty  of  the 
sides,  whose  Importance  Is  also  stressed  In 
your  report  (p.  7),  ns  well  as  the  agreements 
on  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  .statement  of  the 
American  side  to  the  effect  that  the  basis  of 
the  policy  for  achieving  a  relaxation  of  in- 
ternational tonr-.ion  Is,  above  all  our  muttial 
Interest  In  preventing  a  new  world  w.ir  (p  1 1 . 
Wo  agree  that  It  Is  now  necessary  to  take 
bold  and  decisive  steps  In  the  area  of  real 
and  considerable  reduction  of  thermonu- 
clear arms  In  order  to  make  the  process  of 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  uncon- 
ditional and  fruitful  (p  2t, 

We  al-o  atrree  with  the  stitement  In  the 
American  report  that  If  the  current  talks 
on  the  limitation  of  Ftrateglc  arms  failed 
lo  reach  their  agreed  objectives,  which  boll 
down  to  better  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Uinitatlons  on  strategic  arms  and  to  taking 
measures  on  their  effective  reduction,  the 
hopes  of  our  peoples  for  peace  could  be 
lru.^trated  by  an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 
At  the  same  time,  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  the  problems,  which  are  being  discussed 
at  the  second  stage  of  negotiations  in  Ge- 
neva, are  very  complex  ones  and  call  for 
their  urgent  solution.  The  very  fact  that  the 
talks  are  continuing  and  that  both  sides 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  find  agreed  solu- 
tions. l3  very  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

We  fully  share  the  viewpoint  of  our  Ameri- 
can coliegues  that  the  Dartmoor  Conference 
Is  not  the  kind  of  forum  where  we  should 
discuss  concrete  technical  details  of  agree- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another,  the  more  so 
that  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  technical  prob- 
lems more  complex  than  those  being  dealt 
with  at  the  talks  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  various 
formulas  and  principles  of  approach  to 
agreement  at  the  second  stage.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  equal  security  of  the  sides,  barring 
them  from  getting  unilateral  advantages  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  should  continue  to  be 
the  basic  formula  for  bringing  the  talks  to 
a  successful  completion.  It  was  precisely 
the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  made  It  possible  to  arrive  suc- 
ce.ssfully  at  agreed  solutions  at  the  first 
stage  of  the  talks.  This  principle  can  be 
ensured  only  on  the  condition  that  due 
account  Is  taken  of  all  the  aspects  of  both 
current  and  long-term  strategic  situation. 
As  you  know,  in  the  course  of  the  prepara- 
tory talks,  which  State  Secretary  Kissinger 
had  In  Moscow  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  USSR  Oromyko  had  In  Washing- 
ton,   much    attention    was    devoted    to    the 
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problem  of  further  limitation  of  strategic 
arms.  The  sides  noted  that  despite  the  com- 
plexity of  this  problem  there  is  every  pos- 
tibllity  for  reaching  mutually  acceptable  so- 
lutions. The  two  sides  Intend  to  continue 
vigorously  their  efforts  to  find  such  solutions 
A  few  comments  now  on  the  political  prob- 
lents  referred  to  In  the  report  of  the  Amcii- 
can  side. 

1.  European  sccurily.  We  regret  that  the 
queailous  of  European  i-ccurity  did  not  find 
ft  more  detailed  rcflectlag  in  the  American 
report.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  problem  of  nnilti- 
later:il  reUitioi.s  rather  than  .Soviet-Ameri- 
can. 13iU  at  any  rate,  it  c.innot  be  reduced 
only  to  Ih.c  question  of  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  people,  as  some  attempt  to  present 
it.  Ill  the  fn-.st  place,  It  is  a  qviestlon  of  turn- 
ing Ihe  eiitiie  European  continent  Into  u 
i'u.ic  of  stable  peace  and  security,  where  the 
lel.Ttions  among  states  would  be  based  on 
the  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  and 
businesfcllke  co-operation.  Naturally,  our  two 
cnuntrles  can  and  must  make  a  great  con- 
structive contribution  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  European  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Co-operation. 

In  this  connection.  It  would  be  of  grc.it 
importance  to  reach  an  agreement,  as  soon 
as  possible,  at  the  current  talks  In  Vienna 
on  the  mutual  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  in  Central  Europe.  Such  a  re- 
duction, to  be  effected  on  an  equal  basis, 
would  supplement  the  political  detente  with 
a  military  detente  and  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  securltv  on  the 
European  continent  and  building  up  trust 
betAeen  countries  with  different  social  .sv.s- 
tenis. 

2  Middle  East.  We  an;ree  that  as  a  result 
of  Soviet-American  co-op)eratlon  and  the  UN 
Initiatives  there  are.  at  present,  substantial 
grounds  to  hope  for  a  durable  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  But  at  the  same  time.  It  lb 
rightly  pointed  out  In  the  report  that  the 
principal  problems,  which  were  the  sublert 
of  UN  Resolution  242  of  November  1967. 
remain  tmsolved  (p.  16 1.  My  colleagues, 
among  them  Comrades  Primakov  and  Bel- 
ayev.  are  prepared  to  speak  on  the  substance 
of  these  problems  In  the  respective  commis- 
sion. 

3.  Ea.it  and  South-Eaxt  A.iia.  We  agree  that 
in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  manv 
positive  changes  in  this  area.  As  is  correctlv 
stated  in  the  report,  all  countries  welcomed 
the  agreements  on  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities In  Indo-Chlna  and  on  the  activity 
aimed  at  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  report 
rightly  states  that  the  establishment  of 
effective  sectirlty  and  a  Just  settlement  of 
all  major  problems  In  Asia  depend,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  co-operation  of  the  great 
powers  adjoining  the  Pacific  basin    (p.  18). 

At  the  same  time,  we  state  with  satis- 
faction that  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  on  holding  a  con- 
ference on  security  in  Asia  can  be  a  useful 
initiative;  the  report  notes  that  this  proposal 
has  acquired  an  even  greater  weight  after 
the  recent  statement  by  General  Secretary 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  that  "all  state  of  Afla  with- 
out any  exception  should  take  part  In  it  " 
(p. 19). 

4.  Indian  Ocean.  The  report  notes  cor- 
rectly that  the  process  of  reducing  the  dan- 
ger of  a  new  war  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  confrontation  are  linked  to  the 
establishment  of  "a  peace  zone"  in  this  area. 
The  section  of  the  report  of  the  American 
side,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  scientific 
co-operation  Is  a  very  Interesting  one.  A 
whole  number  of  Ideas,  contained  In  this 
section  of  the  report,  specifically  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  agriculture,  on  blogeochemical 
cycles,  on  shaping  the  environment  and 
others  will,  undoubtedly,  be  usefully  con- 
sidered by  the  respective  commission. 

As  regards  the  economic  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  the  USA.  we  are  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  in  the  American 
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report  that  the  latest  period  Is  characterized 
by  the  determination  of  both  sides  to  seek 
a  substantial,  high  and  stable  level  of  eco- 
nomic ties;  indeed,  particularly  characteris- 
tic of  this  new  era  are  the  agreements  pro- 
viding for  broad  technical  and  economic  co- 
operation and  also  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions called  upon  to  promote  further 
the  development  of  economic  ties,  such  as 
the  Soviet-American  Board  for  Trade  and 
Economic  Relations. 

The  report  also  notes  correctly  that  the 
healthy  spirit  of  the  economic  detente  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  after  being  an 
insignificant  trade  partner  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  United  States  has  become  one  of 
Its  main  trade  partners  among  Western  coun- 
tries (p.  381 . 

We  welcome  the  statement  In  the  report 
that  a  sincere  and  persistent  desire  to  have 
close  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
characteristic  of  the  broad  business  circles 
and  the  present  US  Administration  (p.  43). 
We  agree,  at  the  same  time,  that  tlie  re- 
sults achieved  should  not  be  overestimated. 
As  is  said  correctly  in  the  report  we  can  be 
confident  about  fulfilling  the  pledge  of  a 
new  era  In  economic  detente  only  if  we  will 
take  tirelessly  Joint  efforts  to  overcome  dif- 
ferences and  eliminate  obstacles.  We  accept 
your  offer — to  seek.  In  a  frank  and  open  dis- 
cussion, ways  for  overcoming  our  problems 
and  disagreements  and  taking  decisive  steps 
to  make  irreversible  the  considerable  and 
stable  growth  of  the  volume  of  our  economic 
ties.  The  report  rightly  states  that  by  pro- 
moting mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
accommodation  the  economic  detente  will 
help  achieve  our  common  goal — a  lasting 
peace  (p.  47 1 . 

Finally,  we  fully  agree  with  you  that  per- 
sonal contacts  between  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can public  and  political  flgnres  both  formal 
and  informal,  are  a  valuable  help  In  official 
political  efforts  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
economic  relations  between  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  (p.  55). 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  try 
tcgether  with  you  to  analyse  a  number  of 
questions  arising  In  connection  with  the 
wave  of  pessimism  that  can  be  observed  in 
the  USA — I  would  say— feigned  pessimism — 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  further  development 
of  Soviet-American  relations,  which  you 
mention  In  your  report. 

Totx  write,  among  other  things,  that  the 
American  public  shows  manifest  signs  of 
diminishing  faith  In  the  pcsslblllty  of  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  (p.  3) .  We  would  be  grateful 
to  you  if  you  specified  what  you  mean  In 
particular,  who  It  is  and  why  he  sows  such 
pessimism. 

In  point  of  fact,  according  to  the  public 
polls  three  quarters  of  Americans  favor 
further  development  of  co-operation  with 
the  U.8.S.R.  As  far  as  the  business  circles 
are  concerned  it  Is  well  known  that  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Industrialists'  Associa- 
tion Douglas  Kenna,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Daniel  Goldle.  the  Asscclatlon  of  the 
U.o.  Chemical  Industry  and  other  prominent 
figures,  associations  and  corporations  have 
also  come  out  in  favor  of  this,  specifically  In 
the  cour.se  of  the  debates  in  a  number  of 
Congress  commissions.  At  the  same  time, 
heads  of  some  biggest  corporations  are  suc- 
cessfiiliy  developing  business  ties  with  us. 
We  know  that  politicians  of  the  Senator 
Jackson  type  are  swimming  against  the  cur- 
rent. But  to  what  extent  Is  their  Influence 
reflected  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Airerlcaui?  At  any  rate,  we  would  like  you 
tj  clarify  your  thesis  to  the  effect  that  the 
A.nerican  public  shows  sigus  of  diminishing 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  relaxation  of 
tensions 

Moreover,  the  American  reports  mentions 
a  number  of  fears,  which  are  caused.  In 
their  words,  in  the  American  public,  by  the 


policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  well 
familiar  with  the  attempts  of  the  foes  of 
detente  to  sow  doubts  being  made  to  im- 
pede the  development  of  Soviet-American 
cooperation  and  w©  refuted  their  arguments 
more  than  once.  However,  since  some  people 
In  the  United  States  continue  to  trust  the 
propaganda  that  distorts  the  true  alms  of 
the  Soviet  foreign  policy,  we  are  obliged  to 
make  these  questions  clear. 

The  report,  lor  example,  spea's  of  cert.iin 
concern  over  the  plans  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
area  of  the  Iiidiaii  Ocean  because  of  the  fact 
liiat  the  U.S.S.R.  (as.  Incidentally,  also  the 
U.S.A.)  abstained  at  the  United  Nations  in 
the  vote  on  "the  peace  zone  resolution ',  and 
meanwhile — I  quote  from  the  report — "the 
U.S.S.R.  got  the  right  to  use  the  dock  fa- 
cilities and  ports  for  Its  navy  on  both  sides 
of  the  Indian  sub-continent"   tp.  20). 

Let  me  explain  to  you  that  such  interpreta- 
tions, which,  indeed,  often  appears  in  the 
American  press,  puts  everything  upside- 
down.  First  of  all.  the  Soviet  Union,  as  was 
stated  with  authority,  inter  alia,  by  Comrade 
Brezhnev  during  his  visit  to  India.  Is  not 
opposed  in  any  way  to  making  the  Indian 
Ocean  a  zone  of  peace;  on  the  contrary,  it 
supports  this  Idea.  If  the  delegation  of  the 
USSR  abstained  In  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
you  mention,  It  did  so  only  because  It  con- 
tained some  unacceptable  provisions  violat- 
ing the  generally  recognized  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  navigation;  while  the  question  of 
foreign  military  bases — and  it  Is  military 
bases  that  are  a  threat  to  peace  —  was  not 
dealt  with  adquately  In  the  resolution. 

Secondly,  the  allegation  that  the  USSR  has 
some  kind  of  military  bases  In  the  Mediter- 
raulan  and  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  also  that 
tlie  USSR  got  the  right  to  use  the  dock  facil- 
ities and  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Indian 
sub-contLnent  Is  false  from  beginning  to  end. 
Soviet  ships  use  the  space  of  the  Ii:dian 
Ocean  as  well  as  of  the  other  oceans  equally 
with  ships  at  all  other  countries.  But  unlike 
some  other  states  which  have  military  bases 
on  foreign  territories  and,  specifically,  are 
about  to  establish  a  new  base  on  the  island 
of  Dlego-Garcla,  which  fact  Is  correctly  stated 
In  the  report  of  the  American  side,  the  So- 
viet Navy  manages  without  bases  on  foreign 
territories.  It  makes  Its  official  and  business 
calls  at  ports  of  other  states  on  the  generally 
accepted  basis.  It  does  not  have  at  Us  disposal 
In  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean  any  dock 
facilities  or  ports  for  its  needs,  and  follows 
the  Latin  saying  "All  which  is  mir.e  I  carry 
with  me". 

Now.  the  report  of  the  American  side  states 
that  "in  the  US.^  there  Is  still  concern  over 
possible  world  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
particularly  fears  of  political  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Especially  grave  anxiety  Is 
caused  by  the  building  up  of  nuclear  arm- 
aments and  the  navy  and  also  by  the  restric- 
tion of  freedom  and  human  rights"  (p.  44i . 

You  write  "there  is  still",  from  which  I 
can  conclude  that  in  your  opinion  such  de- 
lusions are  on  the  decrease,  and  we  can  only 
rejoice  at  this  with  you  together.  However,  as 
these  delusions  still  persist,  and  while  they 
are  being  constantly  whipped  up  by  mali- 
cious anti-Soviet  propaganda,  we  can  not 
disregard  them. 

The  fact  that  in  the  United  States  even 
now,  three  years  after  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Congress  of  the  CPSU  adopted  the  Peace 
Program,  after  such  tremendous  successes 
have  been  achieved  in  the  implementation  of 
this  Program,  after  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful co-existence  and  equal  security  have 
been  generally  recognized,  after  the  situation 
In  Europe  has  been  normalized  on  the  basis 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Inviolability  of 
borders  and  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force  or  its  threat  and  after  a  radical  turning 
point  has  been  reached  from  hostility  to  co- 
operation In  the  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  the  USA — the  fact  that  even  under  these 


conditions  there  are  pyeople  who  still  fear 
some  "world  claims"  and  "expansion"  of  tne 
Soviet  Union  points  to  many  things. 

This  fact  reminds  us  of  how  much  we  ha-  e 
yet  to  do  to  dispel  the  persistent  prejucices 
remaining  from  the  "cold  war.  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  hnal  analysis  we  will  succc-eJ 
in  it. 

As  regards  the  question  of  freedoms  and 
human  rights,  which,  incidentally,  are  not 
threatfv.cd  by  anything  in  the  USSR,  i 
would  like  to  recall  to  you.  so  as  not  lo 
come  back  to  this  question  agaitv  what  whs 
said  111  October  last  by  Comrade  Brezhnev 
at  the  Moscow  Ccngrcss  of  Peace  Forces 
ab:ut  the  anti-Soviet  campaign  mounted  ii-. 
the  We.;  under  the  slogan  of  "pro'ection  cI 
himian  rights"  in  the  socialist  countries: 

"tiome  initiators  of  this  campal?ri  c,  iiif  ,d 
that  detente  is  Impossible  if  no  char.ges  t.ike 
place  in  the  Internal  order  of  the  socialist 
countries.  Others  seem  to  be  unopposed  to 
it.  but  declare  with  striking  candidness  their 
intentions  to  use  the  process  of  detente  to 
'.\c.iken  '-.e  socialist  sy.stem.  ad  stri-.e,  :n 
t  e  rjng  ri-n.  tor  it=  hrr.-kd'iv  Thi>:  tact:: 
is  presented  to  the  broad  public  under  the 
(tnise  of  concern  over  human  rights  or  tlie 
so-called  "liberalization"  of  our  system. 

Let  us  dear  friend  cal!  a  spade  a  fpat'e  - 
Comrade  BrP7hne\'  went  '  n  to  say. — 'here 
is  talk  of  freedom  and  democracy,  of  hu- 
man rights,  while  in  fart  this  entire  not ^v 
campaign  serves  one  purpose:  namely  to 
cover  up  the  attempts  at  interierence  m 
internal  affairs  of  the  socialist  states  .  .  . 

"Either  you  change  yctir  way  of  life  rr 
we  have  the  "cold  war'  we  are  tnid  But 
what  If  we  retort  In  the  s^me  way''  What  :f 
we  as  a  condition  for  the  development  of 
normal  Interstate  relations,  demar.d  a 
change  in  such  laws  and  regulations  In  the 
bourgeois  society  which  run  counter  lo  c.;r 
concepts  of  justice  and  democracv  ?  1  do 
not  think  such  demands  will  Improve  the 
prospect.s  tor  the  .sound  de".el  .pn-.e  :t  of  i:;- 
terstate  relations. ' — concluded  Comrade 
Brezhnev. 

I  would  add  to  this  that  the  late  Presideir 
of  the  USA  FraniMin  D  R.osevelt  reahici 
full  well  the  importance  of  this  qaeslion.  It 
w.-is  through  his  initiative  that  in  Novem- 
ber 19 '3.  when  relations  t>etween  the  UP.^ 
and  the  USSR  were  restored,  in  the  agree- 
ment with  People's  Commissar  for  Foreigi; 
AtJairs  Lit\inov  there  were  stipulated  in  the 
most  careful  ntaiuier  pro\isions  ott  ntn- 
interferencc  in  Interna!  ti'fairs  of  each  other 
■Diese  provisions  remain  in  effect. 

So.  deiid  friends,  we  are  going  to  continue 
with  our  d.alogue  ttarteci  by  us  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  our  friend  Norman  Ci.u.sins  eariy 
in  the  60-s  at  our  first  modest  meeting  ui 
Dartmouth  College.  Those  times  were  im- 
measurably harder,  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  citizens  who  came  to- 
gether then  on  a  private  basis;  they  were 
able  to  see  on  the  international  horizon 
overcast  with  black  clouds  a  glimmer  s.l 
hope  for  better  times.  They  have  turned  o\r 
to  be  right  having  displayed  si.ber-minded 
optimi-sm.  inherent  in  our  two  peoples,  in 
the  appraisal  of  prospects  and  political 
realism. 

Yes,  distinguished  friends— pchtica:  lea'.- 
ism  is  tlie  best  criterion  of  an  objective  a; - 
pra'sal  of  developments  It  calls  for  .seeing 
both  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  liut-ri;a- 
tlonal  life,  and  for  sooer-mmdc-dness  m  ap- 
praisals, which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
.sterile  negativism  or  fcol's  rapture,  as  tiie 
Russian  people  say.  In  conditions  of  detente 
it  is,  indubitably,  easier  to  solve  any  prob- 
lems, but  is  it  possible  in  some  three  years 
to  adjust  fully  the  mechanism  rif  rclat;o;.s 
betv.een  East  and  West,  which  has  been  rust- 
ing for  a  quarter  century  of  the  "ccJd  war  ? 
There  have  been  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
difflcuUies.  and  one  can  agree  with  the  Amer- 
ican Chi.c.ian  Science  Monitor,  which  does 
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not  consider  detente  "a  magic  forn^ila" 
promising  "easy  solution  to  all  International 
problems".  | 

There  are  no  easy  paths  In  International 
politics  or  In  the  Improvement  of  relations 
between  states  that  represent  opposing 
worlds.  Nor  arc  there  Insurmountable  4lffl- 
culties.  "The  Soviet  and  American  sides  sjjare 
the  view  that  there  are  no  such  obstacles 
that  could  not  be  overcome", — stated  -re- 
cently the  Washington  Post. 

To  tell  the  truth,  as  a  political  observer 
of  Pravda  I  do  not  often  share  the  vl|ws 
of  the  Washington  Post,  in  fact  I  freque||tly 
cross  swords  with  it  In  this  particular  c4se, 
however,  I  agree  100  per  cent  with  its  st«e- 
ment,  1 

So  friends,  let's  get  down  to  business  ind 
guide  ourselves  by  this  principle:  there  fire 
no  such  obstacles  that  could  not  be  oljer- 
come  when  It  comes  to  the  development  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  which  are  of  s^ch 
paramount  importance  to  the  cau.se  of  woi-ld 
peace. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  EARLY  CHILDHOOp 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ] 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  News- 
week columnist  Shana  Alexander  spot- 
lighted California's  unique  early  chifl- 
hood  education  program  in  a  recint 
article  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Senators.  Ms.  Alexander's  column  pro- 
vides a  good  sketch  of  what  an  ECE  pro- 
gram in  California  looks  like  and  wh^  it 
creates  such  excitement  among  childrin, 
parents,  and  educators.  T 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  ^e 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti;le 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco  id, 
as  follows: 

POOR  Million  Ldckt  Kids 
(By  Shana  Alexander) 
Riddle:  Whafs  disastrous  at  both  ends  t  id 
wrong  In  the  middle? 

Answer:  The  education  of  the  American 
child. 

We  spend  »52  billion  a  year  on  putillc 
education,  and  still  Johnny  can't  read  a  id 
cant  add — learning  doesn't  excite  him.  ;  le 
drops  out.  High-school  SAT  scores  have  <  e- 
cllned  steadily  for  the  past  ten  years.  C  il- 
leges  today  have  a  half  million  unfli:  !d 
places,  and  In  the  past  year,  50  more  c  1- 
leges  were  forced  to  shut  up  shop. 

The  resultant  waste  of  minds  is  staggerti  g. 
Its  cost  to  the  nation  Incalculable.  Nothlig 
we  have  Is  more  precious  than  the  n<  xt 
generation  To  deny  them  the  best  possll  le 
start  m  life,  to  fall  to  prepare  them  to  d<  al 
with  this  Increasingly  complex  world  seens 
to  me  a  monstrous  crime  against  our  o\  u 
humanity.  If  not  genocide.  It  Is  at  least  i  n 
appalling  form  of  slow  national  suicide. 

One  man  determined  to  stop  this  waste  la 
Wilson  Riles,  since  1971  California's  supe  ■- 
liitendent  of  public  Instruction.  Huge,  grao  t- 
ful  and  ebony-black  Riles  is  a  schoolmast  ir 
with  the  bearing  of  an  emperor  In  a  sens ;, 
he  is — his  empire  being  Americas  large  t 
public-school  system,  and  his  subjects  Its  4 
million  students.  California's  kids  are  urbd  q 
and  rural,  rich  and  poor,  white,  black,  Spai  - 
l>,h-speaklng  and  Oriental-  altogether  tl  e 
most  polyglot  and  difficult  school  populatlc  a 
Imaginable. 

AN    EXPLANATION 

Today  It  Is  also  the  youngest  Thanks  4> 
Rlles'.s  passionate  belief  in  early  chlldhoo* 
education  (ECE).  California  children  l>eglli 
public  school  at  age  4Vi.  Someday  he  hop« 
even  to  enroll  21  i -year -olds.  Recently  I  callel 
on  the  superintendent  In  his  Sacrament 
otnce  and  he  explained  why. 


"Education  Is  not  like  some  of  our  other 
social  problems.  In  education  we  know  what 
to  do.  we  know  how  to  teach,"  Riles  said. 

"I  am  responsible  for  4  million  chUdren. 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  of  great 
diversity  In  wealth  and  ethnic  background. 
Where  t>etter  to  begin  than  at  the  begin- 
ning? About  60  percent  of  a  child's  learning 
potential  is  develo|}ed  by  age  5,  80  per  cent 
by  age  8.  By  age  8,  the  end  of  the  third  grade, 
every  child  should  be  reading,  computing, 
communicating  and — above  all  thlng.s — ex- 
cited about  learning  " 

Accordingly,  Riles  and  his  sUff  developed 
a  comprehensive  ECE  master  plan  and  got 
the  legislature  to  allocate  »62  million  for  the 
first  year's  trial  run,  sufficient  to  cover  one- 
fourth  of  children  In  kindergarten  through 
third  grade.  To  have  Included  all  eligible 
children  would  have  cost  a  whopping  $350 
million.  First  legislators,  and  parents,  had 
to  be  dazzled  by  what  ECE  could  do.  It  wa.s 
important  too  not  to  spend  the  money  only 
in  ghetto  areas,  but  to  demonstrate  that  all 
Callfornlans  had  a  stake  In  the  program's 
success.  ECE  Is  a  direct  boon  to  California's 
taxpayers,  who  are  now  spending  $160  mil- 
lion annually  m  remedial  education,  trying 
to  repair  damage  that  has  already  been  done. 
"Compensatory  education  should  not  even 
be  a  career."  says  Riles.  'The  Idea  Is  to  have 
it  .self-destruct  " 

RtlLE    ONE 

An  ECE  class  doesn't  look  like  a  regular 
schoolroom  Rule  one  Is  to  throw  out  rows 
of  chairs,  let  kids  cluster  together  on  squares 
of  carpet,  and  make  procedures  conform  to 
the  restless,  curious  natures  of  young  chil- 
dren rather  than  forcing  5-year-oIds  to  sit  In 
rows  like  graduate  students  Probably  gradu- 
ate students  shouldn't  sit  In  rows  either. 

A  classroom  offers  several  places  to  work — 
perhaps  a  plllow-cushloned  reading  center, 
an  art  Uble,  another  small  table  with  math 
toys,  another  with  reading  and  listening  ma- 
chines. 

In  deprived  areas,  "disadvantaged  chil- 
dren," as  they  are  called,  represent  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  school  popu- 
lation. There  the  educational  problem  is  not 
only  acute  but  self -perpetuating  from  gener- 
ation to  generation;  parents  themselves 
barely  literate  cannot  teach  their  children. 
As  one  black  school  principal  told  me.  "If  you 
.<;hoot  me  dead  In  the  head,  I'm  Ju-st  gone 
Bvit  If  you  shoot  a  child's  brain,  that's  a 
1-o-o-o-o-ng  death." 

At  the  Russell  School  In  Watts,  which  I 
visited,  older  children  work  with  younger 
ones;  fourth-,  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  volun- 
teers a.>!slst  In  kindergarten  through  third 
grade.  The  volunteers  are  deliberately  not  the 
best  readers  in  their  own  classes.  Rather  they 
are  those  who.-ie  own  skills  and  self-image 
need  strengthening.  In  one  corner,  two  Span- 
Ishlng-speaklng  youngsters  struggled  through 
an  English  reader,  the  H -year-old  boy  tutor- 
ing pn  8-year-old.  Heretofore,  for  both  kids 
school  had  meant  only  frustration  and  fail- 
ure. To  see  both  youngsters  learning  now 
brought  sudden  tears  to  my  eyes. 

An  old-time  teacher  told  me,  "This  place 
used  to  be  bedlam.  I  used  to  keep  my  running 
shoes  on.  to  get  out  In  time  if  I  had  to  We 
couldn't  even  keep  a  typewriter  In  the  oflUce. 
Kids  would  rip  It  off.  Last  year  we  found  the 
custodian  hanglnr  from  a  coat  hook.  This 
year  we've  had  Just  one  minor  palnt-throw- 
Ing  since  September." 

MOTHERS    INVITED 

Parent  Involvement  Is  crucial  to  ECE  suc- 
cess, especially  as  younger  chUdren  come  Into 
the  program.  California  parents  once  had  to 
drop  kindergarten  children  at  the  school - 
house  door.  Today  mother  Is  Invited  in,  and 
can  even  bring  baby  along.  WhUe  the  Infant 
waits  In  a  spieclal  day-care  nursery,  the  par- 
ent   may    held    tutor    chUdren    or    Join    m 


grownups'  paint  or  pottery  class.  My  favorite 
bit  of  parental  artwork  showed  an  exuberant 
poster-paint  sunrise  beneath  a  rainbow  of 
dollar  bills. 

The  final  payoff  of  ECE  la  that  It  offers 
as  much  fresh  sunlight  at  the  far  end  as  the 
near  end  of  the  educational  tunnel.  With 
ECE,  the  last  year  of  high  school  becomes 
obsolete.  By  then,  bright  kids  especially  are 
bored  to  death  with  school  anyway.  So  why 
not  offer  them  Jobs,  travel  or  community 
work  as  alternatives  to  the  supervised  class- 
room? This  would  free  teachers  and  liberate 
students  to  do  what  they  want  most:  to  "get 
tied  In  to  something  real." 

It  would  also  give  them  some  kind  of  Job 
skills,  an  Idea  with  as  strong  app>eal  to  afflu- 
ent as  to  working-class  families.  In  a  sense, 
economically  overprlvUeged  but  unskilled 
kids  are  the  most  disadvantaged  of  all. 

In  short,  says  Riles,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation does  not  Just  pull  up  the  bottom.  It 
can  take  the  celling  off  the  bright  kids, 
too. 

When  the  ECE  system  becomes  fully  op- 
erational In  California.  It  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  valuable  news  out  of  that  state 
since  1849. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  many 
hundreds  of  misguided  jobseekers  con- 
tinue to  travel  to  Alaska  in  search  of 
employment  on  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line project. 

These  jobseekers  do  not  have  the  true 
information  about  the  employment  pic- 
ture in  Alaska.  Alaska  has  the  Wghest  in- 
digenous unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion. Our  cost  of  living  is  higher  there 
than  in  any  other  State.  These  facts  do 
not  auger  well  for  the  ill-prepared  Job- 
seeker  who  is  propelled  to  Alaska  by  ru- 
mor and  gold  rush  stories  of  fortune. 
It  is  imperative.  I  think,  to  get  the  true 
information  to  those  who  would  consider 
chasing  employment  prospects  to 
Alaska. 

Recently  the  Copley  news  service  dis- 
tributed a  story  written  by  Judy  Graham 
concerning  employment  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  This  story  does  provide 
accurate  information  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  pipeline  jobseekers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  story  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

No  Help  Wanted:  Job  Stekehs  Won't  Strike 
It  Rich  in  Alaska 
(By  Judy  Graham) 
Anchorage.  Alaska. — At  the  turn  of  the 
century  It  was  gold  that  brought  thousands 
of  Americans  "north  to  the  future."  Many 
of  them  never  got  close  to  Klondike  gold- 
some  were  swept  away  by  avalanches  on  the 
precipitous    ChUkoot    Trail,    others    starved 
trying  to  cross  glaciers  or  drowned  In  the 
Whltehorse  Rapids. 

Others  Just  never  found  gold,  and  went 
south  again  disillusioned. 

Now  It's  oil  that  may  draw  thousands  of 
Job  seekers  with  the  prospect  of  pipeline  Jobs 
In  Alaska,  where  wages  average  15  to 
25  per  cent  higher  than  "down  below."  The 
trip  north  may  not  be  so  hazardous  now,  but 
the  chances  of  striking  It  rich  haven't  Im- 
proved a  lot  since  1898. 

Nevertheless,  a  report  Issued  by  the  state 
of  Alaska  shortly  after  federal  authorization 
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of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  last  January 
warned  there  may  be  "large  numbers  of 
unemployed,  unskilled  persons  driving  up 
the  highway  with  their  families,  competing 
with  Alaskan  workers  for  jobs,  or  endtog  up 
iks  social  and  economic  burdens  to  the  people 
Oi  .'Vla'ika  " 

At  the  same  time  Alyeska  Plpcllre  Service 
C->  Wis  reporting  a."  many  as  GOO  lo'j  srckers 
r.Tlving  In  Alaska  each  month,  and  no  Jobs 
waiting  for  them. 

"Many  entire  families  find  themselves 
■tranded,  cold  and  homeless."  added  John 
Rattermau.  spokesman  for  Alyeska  In  a  letter 
(Ustrlbuted  to  35,000  'friends  of  Alaska,  "  In- 
cluding newspajicra  around  the  country.  The 
Utter  v.as  part  of  Alyeska's  "continuing 
eTorf  to  dlscourasre  outside   Job   Feekers. 

The  fact  Is,  there  Just  won't  be  that  many 
■  casual"  Jobs,  and  most  of  them  are  likely  to 
.rro  to  Alaskans. 

Recent  estimates  by  Alyeska  call  for  9,100 
workers  for  the  first  year  of  pipeline  con- 
struction, rising  to  14.200  the  second  year 
and  falling  off  to  10,600  the  final  year.  About 
1,400  management  and  technical  personnel 
win  be  based  In  Ala.ska. 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  a  state 
with  a  population  of  a  little  over  300,000.  But 
while  the  nation's  unemployment  rate  Just 
rose  to  5.2  per  cent,  Alaska  Is  plagued  with 
a  chronic  Jobless  rate  of  9  to  10.4  per  cent — 
by  far  the  higheEt  In  the  country. 

In  1972,  the  state  Legislature  passed  an 
Alaska  Local  Hire  Bill,  requiring  that  resi- 
dents be  given  preference  for  pipeline  con- 
struction and  some  other  Jobs  In  the  state. 
That  still  may  not  solve  the  problem.  A 
pipeline  Impact  study  prepared  for  the  North 
Star  Borough^where  Fairbanks,  "the  hub 
of  the  pipeline."  Is  located — expressed  con- 
cern that  long-time  Alaskans  may  lose  out  on 
jobs  to  outsiders  who  are  better  educated  or 
trained. 

To  offset  this,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Is  developing  a  program  for  tralnii:g 
unemployed  Alaskans  for  pipeline  construc- 
tion and  support  Jobs.  The  plan  includes  on- 
the-job  training  In  cooperation  with  Alaskan 
unions. 

Anchorage  Teamsters'  leader  Jesse  Carr  re- 
cently outlined  his  own  plans  for  recruiting 
and  training  "Alaskans  first"  for  Teamsters' 
Jobs  on  the  pipeline.  "K  I  run  out  of  Alas- 
kans, then  I'll  go  outside,"  he  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

Other  unions  In  the  state  are  taking  a 
i^lmilar  stand  and  telling  Uieir  affiliates  dowji 
below  to  stay  home  unless  they're  called. 

But  It's  hard  to  discourage  people  from 
coming  north,  especially  when  they've  seen 
ad-j  offering  pipeline  "Job  luformatiou" — for 
a  fee-^in  newspapers  In  the  Lower  48. 
Alaska  is  already  feeling  the  pinch. 
By  the  end  of  last  year  the  Salvation  Army 
in  Anchorage  was  reporting  a  30  to  40  per 
cent  increase  in  Its  welfare  cases  over  the 
previous  year,  and  It's  expecting  the  situa- 
tion to  get  worsp. 

"It's  going  to  be  close  to  disaster  propor- 
tions." said  a  Salvation  Army  spokesman. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  all?" 

He  described  the  typical  ca^e:  "They  over- 
load the  car  with  all  their  belongings.  The 
car  breaks  down  In  Whltehorse  (Canada)  and 
they  use  their  l£L<;t  penny  for  repairs.  They 
pet  up  here  with  no  money  and  they  can't 
find  a  Job.  They've  probably  underestimated 
how  rugged  it  really  is  up  here,  and  they  have 
no  place  to  stay. 

"But  still  they  keep  coming."  He  quoted 
e  timates  of  a^  many  as  200.000  outsiders 
Ilockl'ig  to  Alp..=ka  before  completion  of  the 
pipeline. 


."ENATOR    DOMENICI'S    THOUGHTS 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  become  aware  of  a  speech 


given  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  to 
a  group  of  New  Mexico  farmers  during 
the  Easter  recess.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  this  percep- 
tive young  Senator  are  worthy  ol  tlie  con- 
."^ideration  of  all  Members  of  this  body, 
relating  as  they  do  to  the  importance 
of  the  American  farmer  not  only  to  this 
Illation,  but  also  to  tlie  entire  world. 

I  particularly  agree  with  Senator 
Djmenici's  idea  that,  because  of  this 
Krcr.t  potential  for  human  benefit  the 
U.S.  Government  has  an  aflirmative  duty 
to  help  farmers  achieve  that  potential. 
Too  often  in  the  past  some  of  our  best 
intended  actions  have  actually  interfered 
with  that  objective.  So,  in  my  opinion, 
the  aCBi-mative  duty  to  provide  assistance 
carries  with  it  the  duty  to  examine  all 
Goverrmient  actions  for  their  possible 
unintended  adverse  effects.  Our  farmers 
and  their  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  'world  an?  too  important  to  do  cther- 
wi.<:e. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DoMENici's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenili 
It  is  a  great  plesisure  for  me  to  speak  to 
you  here  today.  I  have  the  greatest  respec^ 
for  the  American  farmer.  American  agri-.  ul- 
ture  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  American 
fanners  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
world.  This  productivity  has  enabled  our 
country  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  can  point  wilh 
pride  to  what  we  Americans  too  often  take 
for  granted — that  Is  the  fact  that  only  i'-r 
ut  our  210  mllUon  people  produce  more  than 
cnpugh  food  and  fiber  to  supply  all  of  our 
basic  needs.  In  Russia,  32 '^  of  the  p)opula- 
t:on  is  engaged  In  agriculture.  In  the  Red 
China,  67  7^  of  the  people  vainly  attempt  to 
produce  enough  food  and  fiber  for  their 
needs.  Both  of  these  countries  have  recently 
had  to  buy  our  wheat — a  sure  indication 
that  they  aren't  self-sufficient. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  our  comparative 
productivity  to  Russian  farmers.  American 
farmers  produce  40%  more  wheat  per  acre 
than  Russian  farmers.  Our  yield  of  corn  is 
85'';  greater  per  acre.  And  our  yield  of  grain 
.sorghum  Is  a  staggering  338  .-  greater.  The 
Russians  know  this — and  It  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  Interested  In  detente.  They 
want  to  share  in  the  technology  which 
enables  American  farmers  to  be  much  more 
productive  than  their  fanners.  I  am  quite 
learj-  of  sharing  our  technology  without 
agreement  from  them  to  lessen  their  mili- 
tary budget  and  make  some  other  conces- 
sions. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  they 
cou'.d  become  more  efficient  farmers,  some  of 
the  32''-  of  their  population  now  employed 
in  agricultvire  would  be  available  to  produce 
ether  goods — and  I  don't  want  to  see  those 
other  goods  be  war  materials.  Tills  gives  me 
grave  qualms  about  detente. 

However,  even  if  Russian  farmers  had  our 
technology,  they  would  not  have  our  profit 
incentlves^the  profit  incentives  which  we 
have  finally  seen  unleashed  this  last  year 
After  40  years  of  government-administered 
surpluses — 40  years  of  holding  back  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  farmers — we  have 
finally  begun  to  encourage  full  productivity. 
Economists  have  long  said  that  we  do  not 
have  production  problems  in  agriculture — 
we  have  distribution  problems.  This  fact 
always  bothered  me,  since  It  was  used  to  ex- 
plain the  paradox  of  limiting  American  farm 


nroductlon  while  most  of  the  re"t  of  the 
world  went  hungry.  We  are  no  longer  asking 
you  to  iur.it  production — ar.d  we  are  trying 
to  develop  stable  foreigii  murkets  for  \o'ar 
i'roduct,s. 

V.'hy  ihi.-:  .'=ndden  chinge?  Why  now.  Ct'tcr 
■'.0  ycaro  cl  surpluses?  1  think  that  there  are 
.1  num'oer  of  fact'  rs  involved  World  pcpula- 
ilOii  gro-.Mh  is  one.  The  world  popul-ition 
will  be  4  billion  by  1980.  Le."«e!ied  ten;l-)r.s 
with  C^ld  War  cnen-.ics  which  enables  truC.e 
v.ith  them  is  ano.her.  The  dcvaUiattcn  of 
our  doll.Tx  in  the  world  currency  market  !s 
rdso  a  signllicant  factor  This  de' alu^'.ticn 
has  m:ide  our  agricultural  products  niv.-h 
more  con^petitive  In  the  world  market .  W^ 
ha'.e  seen  the  resulting  increased  demiiid 
from  this  combination  of  factors. 

However,  dollar  devaluation  has  catised  tm- 
ported  ra'A-  materials  to  cost  us  mere.  Pe- 
troleum products— fuels  and  fertllirer'; — -'cl 
products — baling  wire — and  other  raw  ma- 
terials now  cost  us  more  than  ever  before — 
and  you  feel  the  pinch  when  you  buy.  or  try 
to  buy,  baline  wire  cr  fertiliser  or  other  pr  d- 
ucts  affected  by  the=e  raw  material  pricer- 

So  now,  in  the  la^t  year  you  have  been  c^- 
perlencine  for  really  the  fir=t  time  problems 
in  production — not  only  in  distribution. 
Problems  with  obtaining  fert;!i7cr  due  to 
price  contrcl.s  .nnd  the  lack  of  domestic  pro- 
duction capacity  to  supply  your  needs.  I  saw 
last  year  that  price  control  of  fertilizer  v.as 
causing  export  of  fertilizer  you  needed.  I 
'jught  with  you  lor  decontrol  of  fertilizer 
prices.  Even  though  we  wen  ovir  fight,  ti.eie 
.^till  is  not  going  to  be  enough  fertilizer  a"iiU- 
,'ib!e  th.ls  year  to  meet  your  deniai.ds  because 
.American  fertilizer  plants  cant  make  enough. 
Two  iarge  ammonia  plants  are  currently  un- 
der construction  in  Oklahoma,  but  they  will 
not  be  completed  this  year 

Baling  wire  presented  r;  tlmiiar  proojem 
Tliere  are  only  three  major  producers  ol  bal- 
ing wire  in  the  United  States  1  he  Japanc.e 
had  been  exporting  a  larce  r.m:unt  ol  wire 
t  -)  tw  before  dollar  devaluation  made  it  more 
profitable  to  make  higher  profit  margin  steel 
Items.  Not  many  people  in  the  cities  think 
baling  wire  is  important  to  our  farmers,  but 
there  was  44  niilhou  dollars'  worth  of  hay 
produced  m  New  Mexico  la.st  year,  and  at 
least  30  miUlon  dclhirs'  worth  was  baled  — 
mo.'^tiy  with  steel  wire.  I  fought  successfully 
to  allow  a  price  increase  to  our  domestic  wire 
jiroducers  to  encourage  them  to  resume  pro- 
d.iction  Ag-ain,  even  though  we  eventually 
won.  they  will  not  be  able  to  pr^yduce  all  the 
baling  wire  we  need. 

The  beef  producers'  problems  of  this  past 
year,  which  are  now  even  more  acute,  were 
rallied  by  government  interference  to  a  prent 
extent.  1  he  price  freeze  las'  year  diEruptcd 
the  orderly  flow  of  beef  to  the  coii.sumer.  De- 
mand for  beef  was  adverj.ely  aUectid.  The 
independent  truckers  strike  further  hurt  the 
cattle  Industry  by  bac'King  up  overfat  cattle 
in  the  feedlots.  American  cattle  feeders  ^-.ve 
lost  more  than  a  billion  dollars  tince  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  That  is  one  billion  dollars 
of  capital  investment  destr  yed — taker,  out 
of  our  rural  economy.  Th:s  loss  hurts  '..he 
small  to*u  bunks  and  bus,:: Socmen,  as  wtli  .is 
tlie  rancher  and  feedlol  operator. 

"What  have  wo  learned  from  these  rc'cnt 
experience??  One  thing  we  fhov.ld  have 
learned  is  that  price  controls  don't  work — In 
fact,  they  are  counterproductive,  Wculd  you 
jjlant  gram  if  you  knew  ycu  "-ould  lose  r^oney 
on  It?  Does  tlie  consumer  have  the  right  to 
a^k  you  to  do  thr.t?  Definitely  no,  to  both 
questio::.=  ,  Ciii  v-e  e.-;pect  to  buy  fertilizer 
iind  wire  at  prices  which  Ii'5ure  losses  to  the 
iiidustries  which  produce  them''  Again,  no — 
no  we  can't 

What  we  have  learned  Is  that  government 
price  controls  are  doomed  to  failure  becau.-e 
they  are  contrary  to  the  basic  American  free 
enterprise  system.  We  have  seen  this  proven 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  this  past  year. 
If   adequate  profits   can't  be   made   on  any 
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it*m.  the  supply  of  an  Item  will  dry  up. 
Many  of  us  have  taken  that  truism  so  much 
for  granted  over  the  years  that  we  lost  s  ght 
of  It.  I  don't  think  we  will  soon  make  i  hat 
mistake  again. 

What  responsibilities  doe.s  governnf  ent 
have  to  the  American  farmer?  Oovernni  ent 
has  the  responsibility  to  give  you  a  lalr 
chance  to  make  a  good  return  on  your  Invi  st- 
ment — the  same  chance  given  any  o1  Qer 
businessman,  because  thafs  what  you  ai  b — 
biisiaessmen.  And  If  government  Is  goln(  to 
ask  you  to  produce  as  much  as  you  can  —a 
vital  necessity  to  maintain  a  healthy  nal  Ion 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  payments — t  len 
It  Is  government's  responsibility  to  Ins  jre 
that  you  are  able  to  use  your  great  produc  Ive 
capacity  to  Its  maximum  extent,  free  fi  om 
shortages  In  production  factors — shortfl  jes 
such  as  baling  wire,  fertilizer,  and  fuel. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  American  farfl  ler. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue  to  pro^  Ide 
the  solid  base  upon  which  the  whole  Ami  rl- 
can  economy  Is  constructed — the  very  fo!  in- 
datlon  on  which  all  the  benefits  of  Amertian 
life  are  built.  As  your  Senator.  I  will  contliue 
to  strive  to  see  that  our  government  mjets 
its  responsibilities  to  you 
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OUR  MEN  MISSING  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Aprii22 
in  Vientiane,  a  spokesman  for  b  th 
delegations  to  the  Joint  Central  Co  n 
mission  in  Laos  said  to  a  local  repoi  ;er 
that  the  Commission  should  take  up 
question  of  prisoners  of  war.  There 
also  been  a  news  report  that  Ei 
Kay,  a  civilian  pilot  held  prisoner  Tin 
Laos  since  May  1973,  may  be  released 
by  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  within 
days. 

My  latest  information  is  that  a  spok< 
man  for  the  Vientiane  side  has  said  tl 
the  question  of  release  of  POW's  will 
discussed  by  the  Joint  Central  Comi    _ 
sion  at  its  next  meeting  in  early  M|y. 
The  Commission  was  established  to 
plement  the  agreements  reached  by 
parties  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government  on  April  5. 

These  are  heartening  reports. 
At  the  time  the  Paris  Cease-L 
Agreements  on  Vietnam  were  signed 
January  1973,  almost  300  Americans 
lieved  missmg  in  Laos.  It  was  hoped 
that  time  that  the  signing  of  the  Pl 
Agreement  would  result  in  the  relCL.. 
and  accounting  not  only  for  American 
servicemen  in  North  and  South  Vietnati, 
but  also  for  those  who  had  been  lost  |n 
Laos  over  the  course  of  the  war.  Ul|- 
fortunately,  despite  strong  representi- 
tions  to  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathit 
Lao  authorities  by  the  U.S.  Govei. 
ment,  only  nine  Americans  were  Idei 
tified  by  the  Pathet  Lao  as  having  bet,, 
captured.  These  nine  prisoners  were  re- 
leased by  April  1,  1973,  in  Hanoi  alo^g 
with  the  almost  600  other  American  pr^- 
oners  from  North  and  South  VietnaA. 
But  subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  Infof- 
mation  concerning  other  Americans  wljo 
might  have  been  captured  or  who  we|e 
missing  in  Laos  have  been  wholif 
unsuccessful.  T 

The  Laos  Cease-Fire  Agreement  whiqh 
was  signed  on  February  21.  1973,  and  tje 
subsequent  protocol  to  that  agreement  *f 
September  14.  1973,  contained  provisions 
relating  to  the  -etum  of  and  accountiu  g 
for  prisoners  but,  for  the  most  part,  thej  e 
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obligations  were  not  to  become  operative 
until  the  formation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Union  provided 
for  in  the  agreements.  The  protocol  did 
provide  that  within  15  to  30  days  from 
the  signing  of  the  protocol  the  two  par- 
ties were  to  report  the  number  of  pris- 
oners still  held  and  the  names  of  any 
who  died  in  captivity.  Unfortunately, 
that  date  passed  without  any  lists  being 
produced. 

On  April  5.  1974,  when  the  Lao  coali- 
tion government  was  at  last  formed,  new 
hope  was  rai-sed  for  additional  prisoner 
releases  and  new  information  about 
those  missing  in  Laos. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  whether 
the  reported  Pathet  Lao  decision  to  re- 
lease Emmet  Kay  in  60  days  signifies  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Lao  Patriotic 
Front  to  move  promptly  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Laos  agreement  and 
protocol  of  1973.  Although  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Kays  release 
caruiot  take  place  immediately,  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  end  of  the  60- 
day  period  mentioned  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
would  correspond  roughly  to  the  60-day 
period  following  the  formation  of  a  Pro- 
visional Government  of  National  Union 
originally  specified  in  the  Lao  Cease-Flre 
Agreement  as  the  deadline  for  returning 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  either  side. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Lao  Commu- 
nist authorities  would  release  Mr.  Kay 
and  any  other  prisoners  they  may  hold 
and  provide  all  information  that  they 
have  concerning  the  fate  of  other  Amer- 
icans. 

Although  Laos  suffered  cruelly  in  the 
course  of  the  war  it  is  today  perhaps  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  Indochina  states. 
Little,  if  any,  fighting  is  taking  place  In 
Laos  and  all  factions  within  that  coun- 
try are  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing their  new  government.  How  this 
experiment  will  work  out  in  the  long 
term,  no  one  knows.  For  the  moment, 
however,  peace  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Laos. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Americans  wish 
the  Lao  people  and  their  new  govern- 
ment well.  The  Lao  Leaders,  and  espe- 
cially the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  authori- 
ties, should  know  that  Americans  are 
awaiting  further  word  about  our  men 
missing  in  action  in  Laos.  We  have  waited 
and  hoped  and  have  sought  to  hasten 
the  formation  of  the  new  Lao  Govern- 
ment. The  time  has  now  come  for  the 
Pathet  Lao  authorities  to  make  good  on 
their  legal  and  humanitarian  obligations 
to  account  for  the  missing  men. 


HUBERT  HUMPHREY,  THE  HAPPY 
WARRIOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  earlier  and  less  complicated  days  In 
the  American  political  arena,  a  popular 
and  respected  man  earned  the  title  of 
"The  Happy  Warrior." 

Today,  I  would  like  to  note  the  pres- 
ence on  the  Senate  floor  again,  during 
the  past  several  days,  of  our  own  "Happy 
Warrior."  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  recent  Washington 
Star-News  editorial,  has  suffered  "a  win- 
ter of  discontent,"  during  which  he  en- 


dured  much  physical  pain.  Knowing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
we  do,  I  am  sure  that  the  mental  frustra- 
tion he  suffered  from  being  away  from 
the  Senate  floor  was  equally  disturbing  to 
him. 

In  the  newspaper  editorial  to  which  I 
referred.  Senator  Humphrey  was  de- 
scribed as  exuberant.  This  is  an  apt  word, 
but  to  his  verve  and  enthusiasm,  there 
must  also  be  added  the  qualities  of  sober 
judgment  and  an  inordinate  capacity  for 
taking  pains  in  the  routine,  time-con- 
suming legislative  duties  that  are  in- 
escapable parts  of  a  responsible  legisla- 
tor's everyday  life. 

As  mayor  of  a  major  city,  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  center  of  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation.  His  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  at  this  time.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  and,  I  am  sure,  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body  are  delighted  to  see  him  again  with 
us.  On  and  off  the  Senate  floor,  his  cheer- 
fulness and  optimism  are  infectious,  his 
political  maturity  and  Judgment  are  re- 
assuring, and  I  believe  that  I  voice  the 
feelings  of  all  Senators  when  I  say— in 
the  words  of  the  Star-News  editorial— 
"welcome  back." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Back  to  Work 
When  we  think  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  a 
man  we  think  a  great  deal  of,  the  word  "ex- 
uberance "  springs  to  mind.  The  word  fits. 
It  contains,  come  to  think  oi  It,  most  of 
the  letters  In  "Hubert,"  and  In  their  proper 
order,  too.  A  man  of  great  enthusiasms,  re- 
markable vigor,  an  Inexhaustible  fountall  of 
language,  and  a  talent  for  poking  fun  at 
himself. 

For  a  man  who  has  been  so  long  at  the 
center,  or  very  near  it,  of  this  nation's  po- 
litical life,  his  absence  from  the  stage  for 
much  of  this  past;  winter,  the  winter  of  his 
discontent,  gave  many  of  us  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing. What  -Tas  wrong? 

Well,  we  knew  better  'han  to  underrate  the 
extraordinary  toughness  of  this  longtime 
fighter  who  remains  so  surprisingly  young 
at  the  age  of  close  to  63.  It  turns  out  he  was 
off  having  six  weeks  of  dally  heat  X-ray  treat- 
ments for  small  tumors  of  the  bladder — 
whether  or  not  malignant,  the  doctors  don't 
agree — but  treatments  that  left  him  to  suffer 
weeks  of  dreadful  pain. 

And,  of  course,  he  bounced  back.  He's  at 
his  stand  In  the  Senate  again,  working  the 
old  18-hour  days,  full  of  the  usual  beans, 
and  looking  and  feeling  good. 

"I  really  don't  worry  about   It,"  he  said 
the  other  day,  looking  back  on  the  ordeal.  "I 
say   In   my  mind,   'To  hell   with   it,  I   have 
something  else  to  do.'  " 
Welcome  back. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  GRINER, 
1909-74 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  America  lost  another  one  of  its 
great  citizens,  John  P.  Griner,  a  prom- 
inent and  universally  respected  labor 
union  official,  passed  away  at  his  Cairo. 
Ga.,  home.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  AFL-CTO  executive  council  up  to  his 
death,   and  an  open,  honest  friend  to 
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those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  know 
him.  He  will  remain  a  man  who  fought 
both  for  his  beliefs,  and  for  those  he 
represented. 

Mr.  Griner  was  bom  in  Camilla,  Ga., 
on  August  7,  9  years  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  After  his  graduation  from 
Columbus  University  he  worked  until 
1936  with  various  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  on  November  27,  1936,  he 
married  his  wife  Claranell  who  now  sur- 
vives him  with  their  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons. 

From  1936  to  1962  he  served  in  Chi- 
cago as  an  adjudicator,  liaison  officer, 
and  labor  relations  officer  on  the  U.S. 
lailroad  Retirement  Board.  In  1962, 
after  the  vice  president  for  16  years  of 
the  Illinois,  Mich.,  and  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict, John  Griner  was  elected  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Goverrunent  Employees.  For  the 
next  10  years  he  was  an  outstanding 
President  of  the  AFGE,  whose  member- 
ship he  tripled  to  325,000  in  a  decade. 

Mr.  Griner  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and 
the  American  Train  Dispatchers  Associ- 
ation, and  was  in  addition  a  honorary 
member  of  three  other  railroad  associa- 
tions. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
often  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him 
give  strong  testimony  before  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  He 
constantly  fought  for  the  AFGE.  and  in 
this  did  a  great  service  to  the  country 
and  especially  to  Alaska,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  top  employer. 

His  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by 
all  Alaskans.  I  can  only  hope  that  John 
Griner's  tradition  of  honest,  strong  rep- 
resentation of  his  constituents,  and  he 
had  constituents  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  in  Congress  have  constituents, 
will  be  remembered  and  continued.  I 
shall  miss  him  as  a  great  American  and 
as  a  good  friend,  and  I  extend  by  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family. 


DEAN     IRVING     R.      MELBO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Irving  R.  Melbo.  dean  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California's 
School  of  Education,  upon  his  retire- 
ment. He  is  an  outstanding  educator  who 
has  served  public  education  well  during 
a  long  and  productive  career. 

Dr.  Melbo  received  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  New  Mexico  Western  Col- 
lege and — in  1934 — his  doctor  of  educa- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  His  professional  career 
in  public  education  began  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Textbooks  and  Publications  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. He  then  became  director  of  the 
department  of  research  and  curriculum 
for  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  and,  in 
1938,  became  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Alameda  County.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Melbo  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  in  1953  he  became  dean  of  the 
school  of  education. 

At  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Dr.  Melbo  instituted  new  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs  to  meet  the 


critical  shortage  of  teachers;  he  ad- 
vanced the  specialized  training  of  teach- 
ers of  handicapped  persons;  he  spear- 
headed the  establishment  of  two  reading 
centers  and  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  Waite  Phillips  Hall  of  Education, 
the  12-story  building  currently  housing 
the  school  of  education.  While  at  the 
university.  Dr.  Melbo  authored  books  on 
education,  history,  natural  historj-,  and 
the  social  sciences. 

With  programs  that  now  reach  into 
several  nations,  the  University  of  South- 
em  California's  School  of  Education  has 
become  an  international  influence  in  the 
field  of  teacher  training.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Melbo,  now 
dean  emeritus,  for  his  innovative  and  ef- 
fective efforts  in  this  field,  and  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement. 


TAX  CUT  BAD  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
speech  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  by  Dr.  Otto 
Eckstein,  a  distinguished  economist  and 
president  of  Data  Resources,  Inc..  a  lead- 
ing economic  forecasting  service.  Though 
Dr.  Eckstein's  remarks  dealt  with  a  num- 
ber of  important  economic  problems,  I 
wish  briefly  to  call  attention  to  a  par- 
ticularly relevant  conclusion.  Notably, 
Dr.  Eckstein  does  not  believe  that  addi- 
tional fiscal  stimulus  is  necessary  now. 
He  would  oppose  a  tax  cut. 

Dr.  Eckstein  believes  that  evidence  for 
an  early  upturn  in  economic  activity  is 
considerable.  On  this  basis,  he  would 
recommend  against  additional  purchas- 
ing power  stimulation  from  Federal 
budget  deficits.  He  argues  that: 

Given  the  considerable  lags  from  fiscal  ac- 
tion to  economic  impact  and  given  the  short 
duration  of  the  business  cycle  phases,  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  gear  budget  policy  to  the  short 
run  economic  situation. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  have  suggested,  as  a  re- 
sult of  first  quarter  figures  showing  a 
downturn  in  real  GNP,  additional  fiscal 
stimulus  through  a  tax  cut.  Though  their 
proposals  at  this  stage  are  not  very  pre- 
cise, they  seem  mainly  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  increase  in  personal  exemptions. 
No  matter  what  form  of  such  tax  cuts 
might  take,  their  fiscal  impact  would  be 
delayed  until  mid-1975,  at  which  point 
the  fiscal  stimulation  might  actually  be 
harmful. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  as  well  by 
the  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  of 
April  23.  In  that  editorial,  the  Post  argues 
that: 

It  is  most  Important  not  to  Introduce  any 
change  that  would  make  the  inflation  worse. 
In  its  social  effects,  the  rising  inflation  is 
currently  the  greater  menace  than  unemploy- 
ment. For  at  least  another  month  the  best 
course  is  the  present  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  any  effort  to 
reduce  taxes  now.  Such  a  step  might  ap- 
pear to  be  good  politics,  but  it  could  well 
be  disastrously  bad  economics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
and  Dr.  Eckstein's  speech  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


I  From  the  Washington  Poot,  Apr    23.   1974] 
The  Rising  In-flation 

Everybody  knew  that  the  country  wis  in 
the  midst  of  a  savage  inflation  and,  simul- 
taneously, a  decline  in  economic  production. 
The  importance  of  the  statistics  over  the  past 
several  days  is  the  revelation  that,  the  reality 
is  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  expectation. 
What  ought  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration do  about  it? 

The  practice  of  American  politics  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  government  has  a 
duty  to  respond,  immediately  and  visibly,  to 
every  instance  of  severe  public  distress  The 
activist  impulse  urges  an  attack  of  some  son. 
on  the  assumption  that  doing  anything  is 
better  than  doing  nothing  in  a  tune  of  pub- 
lic anxiety  But  this  case  Is  the  exception, 
and  for  the  time  being  it  is  clearly  wiser  and 
better  for  the  administration  not  to  try  to 
change  policy.  It  is  not  a  good  time  to  start 
fiddling  loudly  with  the  valves  and  throt- 
tles on  the  great  and  Intricate  machine  that 
is  the  national  economy. 

As  the  figures  show,  the  quarterly  drop  m 
the  Gross  National  Product  is  the  most  se- 
vere in  the  14  years  since  the  Eisenhower 
administrations  last  and  worst  recession.  The 
last  time  the  quarterly  Inflation  reached  the 
present  level  was  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, early  in  the  Korean  war.  In  each  case 
the  trouble,  although  serious,  was  compre- 
hensible and  there  was  an  obvious  remedy 
for  it.  When  the  Korean  war  sent  prices  up. 
the  proper  response  was  price  controls  and 
tigliter  credit.  Prices  returned  to  relative  sta- 
bility with  remarkable  speed.  As  for  the  1958 
drop  in  GNP,  it  was  painful  and  damaging 
but  it  followed  the  normal  postwar  pattern 
of  recessions  and  responded  fairly  well  to  the 
normal  strategies  of  economic  stimulation 
The  trouble  now  is  that  we  are  not  dealing 
simply  with  1951 's  inflation  or  1958's  reces- 
sion, but  With  both  of  them  together  and 
the   cure    for   each   aggravates   the   other. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being 
squandered  on  the  doctrinal  debate  as  to 
whether  we  are  in  a  recession.  Since  Pr.?si- 
dent  Nixon  guaranteed  the  country  several 
months  ago  that  there  would  be  no  recession, 
the  topic  naturally  draws  a  certain  amount 
of  polemic  interest.  But  the  debate  over  the 
term  only  obscures  a  clear  view  of  our  pres- 
ent condition  Calling  it  a  recession  suggests 
that  we  are  merely  dealing  with  another 
swing  in  the  familiar  business  cycle,  to  be 
remedied  by  the  familiar  antidotes  like,  for 
example,  cutting  taxes. 

On  cue.  Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Walter 
F.  Mondale  and  Hubert  Humphrey  now  pro- 
pose a  huge  $5.9  billion  tax  cut  There  is  a 
long  list  of  good  reasons  why  this  conven- 
tional response  is  the  wrong  one.  As  the  ad- 
ministration observes,  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut 
would  only  begin  to  appear  many  months 
from  now  around  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Another  reason — one  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  maks — Is  that  the  prospective 
impeachment  of  President  Nixon  makes  it 
utterly  unlikely  that  Congress  will  have  the 
time  or  attention  for  the  intricate,  carefully 
crafted  legislation  that  taxation  requires  It 
is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  have 
been  two  heavy  cuts  in  Income  taxes  since 
Mr,  Nixon  took  office,  and  they  are  part  of 
the  reason  for  our  present  trouble  with  in- 
flation. The  federal  government  has  large 
and  growing  social  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people  and  it  cannot  meet  those  re- 
Sf>onsibilities  if  it  keeps  cutting  taxes. 

Tax  cut  propKJsals  on  these  customary  lines 
Eissume  that  production  Is  down  because  con- 
sumers have  no  money  with  which  to  buy. 
They  assume  that  there  is  widespread  un- 
used capacity  in  American  industry.  But  that 
is  hardly  a  recognizable  description  of  the 
present  case.  The  main  reasons  for  the  precip- 
itous fall  in  GNP  last  winter  were  confined, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  two  industries: 
automobiles  and  housing.  AutomobUe  sales 
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were  down,  olniously,  because  of  the  oil 
crisis.  Ilousing  declined  because  of  unpr<ce 
ce  it^cily  hl^h  interest  rates.  They  nre  (till 
cllmbint;.  by  the  way,  and  a  number  of  big 
banks  have  now  posted  their  prime  rates  i  ver 
10  per  cent,  a  hair-raising  figure. 
At  thl.s  point  It  Is  wortli  considering  |he 


administration's    analysis    of    the    dllern  na 


The  Inflation  has  ov-ertakeii  the  rl.'e  In 
c  ime,   and   that   Is  why   consumers   are 
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ijujing  as  nuich  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  T  ley 
are  spending  more  of  their  money^  as  :he 
decline  In  savings  shows,  but  the  money  b  i.vs 
!e.=s  In  volume.  That,  the  administration  ^dw 
Ije'.leves,  is  the  most  serlo\is  of  the  thr 
to  the  prospect  of  t;etting  the  GNP  mo\^ng 
upward  ag'iln.  It  follows  th.U  the  proper  Je- 
spon.se  Is  cutting  the  Inflation  rate  ratler 
t'-an  resorting  to  s1;indnrd  anil-recessfcn 
remedies  that  will   make  inflation  worse.] 

Regarding  Inflation,  the  adminlstratfcn 
continues  to  hope  th  it  the  worst  will  be  oter 
by  simimer.  The  theory  Is  that  we  are  liw 
absorbing  the  worst  effects  of  last  ye.^s 
.spectacular  runup  of  world  commodH.v 
prices— most  notoriously  oil  and  foodstuf.s 
but  also  a  wide  variety  of  metals  and  flbajs. 
Oil  prices  now  seem  likely  to  c.ime  dowr^  n 
bit,  and  food  prices  are  already  decllnliig 
in  anticipation  of  a  very  good  crop  By  sua- 
Mor.  the  theory  continues,  the  .American  i- 
fiition  rate  will  f.ill  back  to  what  the  eco- 
nomists are  now  calling  the  'underlyiii 
rate  That  means  about  fi  per  cent  a  ye; 
compared  with  the  present  li  per  cent 
this  drop  occurs,  intere-^t  rates  will  also  co. 
down  and  the  admtiii'tratlon  will  have  mu— 
wider  latitude  In  deilint'  with  .\n  unemplof- 
ment  rate  which,  by  then,  will  probably  ^e 
moving  up.  ■     I 

For  the  present,  it  is  most  Important  nit 
to  Introduce  any  change  that  would  make  tie 
inflation  worse  In  it?  social  effects,  the  risl*; 
Inflation  Is  currently  the  greater  menaie 
than  unemployment.  For  at  least  anothfr 
n'onth.  the  best  course  Is  the  present  oi*. 
Although  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  sto' 
TO.  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do  right  nr*- 
i>-  nothing.  7 
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TiiF   Nkar-Tkrm   Economy 

PERSPECTIVE 

(By  Otto  Eckstein) 
This  speech  \*a.s  presented  to  the  Si.Meeii 
Annua!  Forecasting  Conference  of  the  NtV 
Yc.rk  Chapter  of  the  American  StalistlcAl 
A  sfx-iatlon  in  New  York  on  April  18,  1974. T 
The  1974  economic  outlook  is  .so  becloud4l 
by  the  uncertainties  created  by  commodity 
inflation,  oil-induced  iiueniatioiial  monetaA- 
dLsiurbances,  poUucal  in.stabUitv,  and  tlfc 
Federal  Reserve,  that  it  may  be  betler  for  tljp 
foreciister  to  repair  to  a  longer-term  perspe< 
live.  Most  serious  bu.siness  decisions.  oth( 
tlian  stock  market  or  coiuniodity  tradlnj 
v.lll  be  validated  only  by  the  longer  ten 
forces  in  any  event.  So  I  shall  a.s.sort  a  fe 
io-ig-term  propositions  I  believe  to  be  vail 
on  the  strength  of  the  current  evidence  an 
on  the  b;i.sis  of  our  lon^er-ruiiMe  studies,  an 
dr  I IV  some  iinplicatlons  for  policy. 

V       THE     SHORT-TKRM     OUTLOOK 

I.esl  you  take  this  approach  as  a  cop-ou 
of  my  aligned  ta^k,  let  me  quicklv  enter  il 
short-term  Data  Resources  f>>recMsl  on  tl 
public  record.  We  continue  to  project  abon 
a  I  ■  rate  of  real  growth  for  1974.  w  ith  a  mo<| 
est  real  rate  of  Increase  after  the  first  quaf 
•er  and  a  beginning  of  abo'.e-trend  growtj 
at  year-end.  Whether  this  experience  will  b 
called  a  rece.sslon  is  a  poluiial  matter  o\ 
wliich  I  take  no  po.-.lilon 

Tlie  evidence  for  an  early  upturn  Is  cor_ 
>iderable  housing  starts  began  to  recover  U 
January  and  should  total  1  70  million  unit 
for  the  year:  the  year-over-year  gains  of  re 
tail  sales  began  to  widen  in  March:  automc 
bile  sales,  w.htle  low.  stabilized  in  the  openlni 
SIX  weeks  of  the  year,  and  with  the  outlool 


for  summer  gasoline  supplies  at  least  as  good 
as  in  1973.  some  further  mild  recovery  of 
unit  auto  sales  Is  likely.  Unit  sales  for  the 
year  should  be  9  7  million  units.  Business 
fixed  Investment  still  looks  headed  for  a  5", 
real  gain,  desplt«  supply  limitations  of  crit- 
ical Inputs  to  capital  gtxxls  producers,  and 
despite  some  reductions  In  capital  outlays 
that  have  a  short  planning  and  production 
profile.  The  Inventory  condition  shows  some 
imbahmces  both  on  the  high  and  low  side, 
but  they  are  very  small  by  hLstorical  stand- 
ard.^.  Inventories  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
source  of  major  instability.  Federal  fiscal 
policy  provides  neither  a  strong  stimulus 
nor  substantial  restraint.  A  projected  na- 
tional income  account  federal  delicit  of  $11 
biilloii  Is  not  unreasonable  during  an  eco- 
nomic setback,  and  the  imbalance  hi  the 
lull  employment  budget  will  be  smaller  than 
Its  measurement  error  and  conceptual  am- 
biguities. 

The  near-term  real  movements  of  the  econ- 
omy are  not  particularly  uncertain,  and  if 
you  will  review  the  forecasting  record  of  or- 
gaiiLzatloiis  such  as  ours  in  recent  years,  you 
w;ll  find  that  the  basic  movements  of  the  real 
C'NP  and  Its  major  components  have  not 
contained  large  surprises.  But  there  are  ma- 
jor uncertainties  In  other  dimensions  of  the 
forecast.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
inflation  since  World  War  I:  the  total  In- 
crease of  the  consumer  and  wholesale  price 
indexes  in  the  period  1968-1974  will  be 
greater  than  In  the  immediate  post-war  years 
or  in  the  Korean  War  inflation,  though  still 
less  than  In  the  World  War  I  and  Civil  War 
years.  How  this  inflation  will  unravel  as  we 
finish  dismantling  wage  and  price  controls  Is 
iir.pos.sible  to  foresee  precisely,  although  It 
can  ue  anaylzcd  In  a  longer  range  per.spec- 
ll\e. 

The  nature  of  the  business  cycle  upswing 
is  very  much  In  doubt.  Our  forecasts  this 
year  project  a  good  final  quarter:  business  in- 
vestment and  housing  should  Increase  stead- 
ily and  should  be  reinforced  by  higher  auto- 
mobile sales  as  more  small  cars  are  prcxluced. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve  has  now  cast  a  large 
cloud  over  this  prospect.  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve maintains  the  Treasury  bill  rate  at  8': 
or  higher,  an  Inevitable  concomitant  of 
money  growth  as  low  as  5  or  6';.  then  dls- 
intermedlation  Is  Inevitable,  and  the  already 
mediocre  supply  of  mortgage  funds  will  dry 
up.  With  consumer  gloom  amply  Justified  by 
rising  unemployment,  a  stcx:k  market  mired 
by  high  Interest  rates  and  security  Industry 
problems,  and  the  presidential  crisis,  a  sec- 
ond setback  to  housing  would  be  sufflcleiit 
to  adopt  the  cc-onomlc  recovery. 

SOME     LONG-TERM     PROPOSITIONS 

1  The  Investment  GNP  ratio  will  be  high 
fi>r  a  Jong  time. 

Investments  In  energy  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  basic  manufacturing  capacity  are 
pushing  the  investment  share  in  the  nation's 
output  beyond  the  normal  historical  range. 
Business  fixed  Investment  has  become  less 
and  less  sensitive  to  the  business  cycle  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  technological  complex- 
ity of  the  projects  and  the  strength  of  the 
underlying  demand  for  capacity.  The  next 
five  years  will  see  a  major  catchup  element 
in  investment  to  compensate  for  the  inade- 
quate outlays  of  the  1960s,  when  the  dollar 
was  overvalued  and  manufacturing  .suilcrej 
from  depressed  rates  of  return. 

An  Investment  ratio  near  12' , ,  compared  to 
a  historical  average  of  10'  j ';  .  provides  an  un- 
derlying strength  to  the  entire  economv. 
Tlierc  Is  little  need  to  fear  that  the  economy 
has  any  tendency  to  stiignatlon  In  the  cur- 
rent historical  setting.  If  the  economy  can  be 
kept  free  from  crises  created  by  policies,  fi- 
nancial conditions  or  events  abroad.  Its  prog- 
ress win  be  strong  and  its  ability  to  create 
Jobs  sufflclent  to  absorb  the  growing  labor 
force. 
2.  The  tinancm;,'  need.s  for  this  large  vol- 


ume of  Investment  will  require  large  personal 
and  business  savings. 

The  American  economy  has  shown  a  Ion? 
historical  tendency  toward  a  constant  sav- 
ing rate.  This  savings  share  was  sufficient  to 
finance  Investment.  But  In  the  coming  years, 
the  saving  rate  has  to  move  up  a  modest 
percentage  If  the  investment  needs  are  to  be 
met. 

Fortunately,  personal  saving  Is  likely  to  be 
on  the  high  side.  The  age  structure  of  the 
popiilntlo'i,  smaller  family  size  and  changing 
attitudes  toward  large  homes  and  cars  will 
keep  personal  siving  above  normal.  These 
personal  savings  will  flow  into  the  thrift  in- 
stitution, into  rapidly  rising  pension  fund 
reserves,  and  into  other  saving  media. 

Business  saving  is  also  likely  to  be  quite 
high,  although  Us  share  In  Gross  National 
Product  may  do  no  better  than  to  remain 
constant.  With  the  utilization  rate  of  indus- 
trial capacity  high  and  labor  supply  rela- 
tively ample,  and,  with  the  tax  structure 
providing  various  Investment  Incentives, 
total  cash  Cow  will  grow  near  the  GNP  rate. 
3.  Budget  deacits  should  be  kept  small. 
There  are  times  when  private  demand  Is 
weak  and  the  purchasUig  power  stimulus  of 
budget  deficits  is  needed  to  achieve  high  em- 
ployment. However,  in  the  Inherently  strong 
economy  of  the  mid-1970s,  there  is  no  such 
need  beyond  the  automatic  stabilizing  prop- 
erties of  the  budget  in  recession.  There  Is  no 
present  tendency  to  excess  saving  In  relation 
to  the  large  Investment  needs.  Should  the 
government  be  a  net  dlssaver  through  budget 
deficits,  It  wUI  only  Impose  strains  on  the 
use  of  the  economy's  resources  and  help  pro- 
duce inflation. 

Budget  policy  In  the  United  States  stUl 
tends  to  be  made  In  the  short-run  content. 
Given  the  considerable  lags  from  ascal  action 
to  economic  Impact,  and  given  the  short 
duration  of  the  btislness  cycle  phases.  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  gear  budget  policy  to  the  short- 
run  economic  situation.  There  are  human 
needs  created  in  recession  and  there  are 
social  needs  that  become  more  erpllclt  dur- 
ing a  period  of  slack.  These  should  not  b« 
Ignored  by  a  government  with  a  social  con- 
science. But  meetings  these  needs  should  not 
be  allowed  to  produce  otherwise  unjustified 
budget  deficits. 

We  also  appear  to  be  embarking  on  a  mas- 
sive Increase  in  military  spending,  in  part 
Justified  by  economic  conditions.  This  is 
about  the  poorest  approach  to  economic  pol- 
icy that  one  can  envisage.  To  suppose  that 
tlie  American  economy  needs  the  stimulus 
of  military  spending  is  a  libel  on  the  capital- 
ist system. 

In  recent  months,  personal  tax  reduction 
has  also  been  suggested  to  meet  the  short- 
run  situation.  If  enacted  m  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  It  would  have  Its  major  im- 
pact in  the  middle  of  1975.  Also,  the  tax  mul- 
tiplier Is  peculiarly  low  at  this  Juncture  be- 
cause the  consumer  items  with  high  Income 
elabticities,  such  as  automobUes,  are  not 
likely  to  show  their  normal  response  to  a 
t.iy  reduction. 

4.  The  current  Inflation  Is  a  historical 
episode  rather  than  a  permanent  change  In 
the  nature  of  the  economic  structure. 

TTiere  are  at  least  three  competing 
theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  worldwide  Inflation.  First,  the  inflation 
can  t>e  attributed  to  a  collection  of  one-time 
misfortunes:  the  coincidence  of  the  world- 
wide business  cycle:  the  .setback  to  the 
world  food  supply  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  stabilizing  U.S.  agricultural  stocks:  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  Industrial  raw  and 
processed  materials  because  of  Inadequate 
capacity  expansion  of  the  1960s:  the  new 
bargaining  power  of  the  oil  producers  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  American  surplus 
capacity;  and  the  distortions  created  by 
wage  and  price  controls  Imposed  without  a 
fully  developed,  war-time  control  machinery. 
Given  this  collection  of  disasters.  It  is  not 
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surprising  that  the  Inflation  was  finally 
exaceprated  by  speculative  hoardings  and 
wild  price  movements  In  the  poorly  regulated 
commcxllty  exchanges. 

A  second  theory  attributes  the  Inflation 
to  excessive  monetary  expansion  and  perhaps 
excessively  easy  fiscal  policies  around  the 
v.orld.  If  governments  provided  too  much 
:.ioney  and  too  much  stimulus  to  purchasing 
power,  sooner  or  later  this  would  express 
itself  in  a  price  explosion.  The  retention  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  beyond  their  proper  day 
created  such  vast  International  money  flows 
that  other  advanced  countries  found  it  Im- 
possible to  control  their  money  supplies.  In 
the  United  States,  monetary  policy  has  suf- 
fered from  the  learning  process  of  switching 
from  the  management  of  Interest  rates  to 
the  management  of  the  money  supply,  and 
from  an  excessive  recognition  lag  In  assessing 
actual  conditions.  Federal  Reserve  policy  re- 
mained easy  much  too  long,  and  tightened 
only  after  the  contractionary  phase  of  the 
cycle  had  begun. 

Finally,  the  Inflation  has  been  attributed 
to  fundamental  changes  In  economic  struc- 
ture: the  growth  of  unions,  the  increasing 
concentration  of  Industry,  overzealous  dedi- 
cation to  full  employment  policies  producing 
expectations  In  which  prices  can  only  go  up 
and  unemployment  would  always  be  kept 
small 

While  there  are  some  elements  of  truth 
In  each  of  these  theories,  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  mainly  in  support  of  the  first  and 
second,  that  the  current  Inflation  Is  an  un- 
fortunate historical  episode  rather  than  a 
fundamental  change  In  economic  structure. 
Certainly,  given  the  wage  record  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  would  be  hard  to  argue  that 
Increasing  unionization  Is  accelerating  the 
rate  of  wage  increases;  Indeed  union  mem- 
bers might  well  argue  to  the  contrary.  On 
the  business  side,  the  energy  and  commodity 
shortages  are  temporarily  strengthening  the 
market  power  of  industrial  companies,  but 
this  is  a  very  recent  development  and  one 
that  will  disappear  as  the  shortages  are 
relieved. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  divide  the  blame  be- 
tween acts  of  nature  as  opposed  to  lack  of 
foresight  and  an  Inadequacy  of  our  political 
system's  ability  to  devise  suitable  policies.  I 
do  believe  that  there  Is  an  element  of  his- 
torical accident  In  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment In  most  of  the  major  advanced  coun- 
tries. But  one  has  to  acknowledge  that  there 
are  some  deeper,  more  permanent  problems 
In  the  inability  of  the  political  system  to 
attract  first-class  people  into  p>olitlcal  and 
public  service  careers,  and  In  our  Inability 
to  mobilize  the  political  process  toward  more 
successful  economic  p>ollcles. 

The  computers  fall  us  In  weighing  these 
matters.  But  what  quantitative  and  histori- 
cal analysis  can  be  applied  does  seem  to  at- 
tach the  preponderant  weight  to  the  episode 
theory  of  this  Inflation.  When  It  is  all  over, 
thft  VS.  Inflation  rate  Is  much  more  likely 
to  settle  into  the  314  to  6%  range  than  to 
be  much  above  It  or  to  remain  In  the  double- 
digit  condition. 

DEMAND    MANAGEMENT   FOR    THIS   BUSINESS 
CYCLE 

The  extraordinary  inflation  confronts  pol- 
icy with  an  apparently  Impossible  choice: 
whether  to  resist  Inflation  or  to  play  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  counteracting  recession.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  suspend 
macro-policy  as  we  are  doing  with  con- 
trols. But  demand  management  does  not  of- 
fer this  option.  The  open  market  desk  must 
be  Instructed;  government  spending  must  be 
decided. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  led  us  all  a  merry 
chase.  The  high  hopes  of  January  1970,  that 
a  policy  of  managing  aggregates  would  re- 
duce the  instability  of  the  financial  sector. 


have  been  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  l-^flation 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
do  fine-tuning. 

What  should  the  managers  of  economic 
policy  do  at  this  critical  Juncture?  In  order  to 
explore  the  possibilities,  we  have  run  a  se- 
ries of  exercises  with  the  DRI  model,  assum- 
ing alternative  open  market  policies  designed 
to  achieve  different  rates  of  Increase  of  the 
money  supply.  The  base  soU.tlon.  the  cur- 
retit  DRI  forecast,  shows  a  rate  of  increase 
of  6.9';  for  the  narrow  money  supply  from 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  Treasury  bill  rates  drift 
lower,  dropping  to  about  6"2'~r  by  year-end. 
The  money  market  developments  already  be- 
hind us  in  the  last  four  weeks  have  lowered 
our  housing  stcKk  forecasts  by  50.000  units. 
If  short-term  Interest  rates  are  brought  down 
after  only  a  month  or  two  of  dlslntermedla- 
tlon,  the  housing  recovery  could  still  move 
forward  1.9  million  by  the  first  half  of  next 
year.  Next  year's  real  growth  would  be  near 
4'>,  sufficient  to  hold  unemployment  stable, 
and  perhaps  even  drop  it  a  few  tenths  be- 
low 6'^r.  Next  year's  profit  gain  would  be  a 
modest  one  after  the  extraordinary  results 
of  this  year  and  last. 

But  suppose  that  ihs  Federal  Reserve 
throws  the  employment  objective  overboard 
and  is  rigidly  determined  to  keep  the  rate 
of  Increase  of  the  money  supply  to  5';  in  the 
next  twelve  months  to  stop  the  Inflation  dead 
In  its  tracks.  Under  this  assumption  the 
Treasury  bill  rate  stays  over  8'"r  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  bond  yields  remain  over  9' ; , 
and  housing  starts  fade  away  again  in  a  few 
months  to  levels  of  about  1.4  million.  Un- 
employment would  rise  to  6.2%  by  year-end. 

But  the  real  damage  of  this  policy  comes 
In  1975.  Housing  cannot  recover  in  a  condi- 
tion of  dlslntermedlatlon  despite  Ingenuity 
that  might  be  shown  by  housing  agencies. 
Housing-related  items  of  consumption,  such 
as  home  furnishings  and  appliances,  would 
suffer  a  poor  market  In  1975.  The  momentum 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole  would  be  weak. 
Unemployment  is  BVi  %.  a  full  point  over  the 
forecast.  By  the  second  half  of  1975.  the 
political  process  would  surely  have  lost  pa- 
tience with  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  solution 
assumes  8%  money  supply  growth  there- 
after. 

What  would  this  draconian  i>olicy  accom- 
plish In  terms  of  ending  the  Inflation?  The 
whole  body  of  economic  literature,  whether 
traditional  or  monetarist,  shows  that  the 
wage-price  mechanism  works  slowly.  Our 
model  solution  does  explicitly  allow  for  a 
much  quicker  response  of  sensitive  raw  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  prices  in  response 
to  the  tighter  monetary  policy.  But  even 
after  allowing  for  this  factor,  the  rate  of  In- 
flation does  not  begin  to  be  affected  signifi- 
cantly until  early  in  1975  By  the  end  of 
1976,  the  end  of  the  solution  period,  the  price 
level  of  0.6%  lower  under  the  tougher  price. 

But  suppose  that  policy  were  to  err  on  the 
other  side?  In  an  alternative  model  solution 
we  raised  the  rate  of  Increase  of  the  money 
supply  by  8.5%  and  supplemented  this  stim- 
ulus with  a  personal  tax  reduction  of  about 
$10  billion.  The  results  are  not  particularly 
desirable  either.  The  economy  recovers  more 
quickly  with  a  real  rate  of  growth  In  1975 
of  4.3%,  and  unemployment  driven  down  to 
5.5%  .  But  the  excessive  stimulus  in  the  near- 
term  creates  another  small  btislness  cycle. 
Consumers  are  induced  once  again  to  over- 
extend  their  credit;  the  stock  of  consumer 
durables,  which  is  already  too  great.  Is  boost- 
ed some  more;  housing  is  stimulated  until 
an  even  greater  glut  of  homes  is  produced. 
Thus,  the  stimulative  policy  produces  a  rate 
of  real  growth  in  1976  of  only  3.2% ,  with  un- 
employment rising  to  levels  above  the  fore- 
cast by  the  second  half  of  1976.  The  price 
level  would  be  2.4%  higher  by  late  1976,  and 
both  long  and  short-term  Interest  rates 
would  exceed  the  forecast  levels. 


Studies  such  as  this  c.^o  be  no  more  than 
suegestive  at  this  time.  But  the  conclusions 
In  support  of  a  middle-of-the-road  policy — 
a  policy  without  deliberate  fiscal  s:imi.lus 
and  with  the  mor.ey  supp'.y  al:OAed  to  m- 
cre.ise  sufric:e:nly  to  accommodate  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  i  iflation — ls  also  suppcrteci  by 
a  fundanie:ita;  proposition  of  control  theory. 
That  propo-lti.-.n  states,  if  paraphrased  im- 
precisely, tha'  the  optimal  degree  of  ambi- 
tion of  siaoi!i7ing  policy  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  economy  a  d 
on  the  time  lags  of  policy  Our  knowledge  is 
certainly  incomplete,  and  the  time  lags  are 
approximately  a  year  from  decision  to  full  ef- 
fect. Under  these  circumstances  we  can  or.Iy 
hope  th.it  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have  the 
gocxl  judgment  to  confine  its  ambition-  to 
its  slate  of  knowledge,  and  to  steer  a  midd.e- 
of-the-road  path,  attaching  some  weight  to 
both  the  employment  and  the  inflation  ob- 
jectives, and  limiting  the  swings  of  its  ac- 
tions to  relatively  modest  variations  m  the 
monetary  aggregates  and  of  interest  rates 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  follow  this 
advice,  a'l  l>ets  are  off  on  our  forecast. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  THE 
MEDIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  noted  and  respected  columnist. 
Marquis  Childs.  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Frank  R.  Kent  Symposium  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  speech  was  en- 
titled "The  White  House  and  the  Media." 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  and  particularly  thore 
of  us  that  are  deeply  concerned  about 
secrecy  in  Grovemment  and  the  necessity 
for  an  open  government. 

Mr.  Childs  not  only  points  out  some  of 
the  problems  that  exist  between  the  press 
and  the  Presidency,  but  he  offers  some 
constructive  proposals:  for  example,  he 
proposes  that  a  candidate  for  President 
should  be  called  on  to  say  that,  if  elected, 
he  will  hold  a  certain  number  of  press 
conferences.  He  suggests  that  it  might  be 
something  like  25  in  a  given  year.  He 
further  goes  on  to  propose  that  the  pledge 
could  cover  a  variety  of  conferences,  in- 
cluding full-scale  televised  press  confer- 
ences and  informal  conferences  in  the 
President's  office.  He  also  feels  that  the 
press  conferences  should  be  extended  to 
at  least  an  hour. 

These  proposals  are  constructive,  and 
I  would  hope  that  both  political  parties 
would  include  in  their  platform  some 
practical  suggestions  and  proposals  re- 
lating to  the  contacts  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  media.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
power  of  the  Presidency  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  public  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  all  of  these  key  governmental 
offices — the  Presidency,  the  committees 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Open  government  is  not  a 
threat  to  freedom;  in  fact,  secrecy  in 
Government  is  one  of  our  great  dangers 
today  and  that  cloak  of  secrecy  must  be 
removed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Childs'  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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The  White  Housr  and  the  Mei 
(By  Marqxils  Chllds) 
F,>r  tlif  future  of  representative 
i!ient  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
tioiishlp   Is   more    Important   than    t 
tween  the  White  House  nnd  the  med^ 
Is  true  both  as  symbol,  example,  and 
actual  education  of  the  puhlir  m   th 
e-s?s   of   government    and    the    Issues 

The    revnliitlon    thitt    hus    of-ourred 
1945  has  been  so  sweeping,  si  pervaslv 
thrust,   as   to  seem    to  destroy   all    p 
Ktralnts,  The  great    upward   sweep  of 
i^as  capacity  to  hulld  ai  d  produce  th 
along  with  far  flung  milltHrv  mipht  g. 
l':iit»d  Stales  a  nower  inidicnmed  of 
Isolationist  era  that  ended  In  1941    K 
less  of   the   p.irtv   c>r  the   President    In 
that   power   hia   been   proeres  ivelv  c 
trated   In   tlie  rliief  px".-utlve.   Ai;d    It 
ingly     that     power     hns     been     exerr 
Rp-recy  If  nr:t  In  aftual  concealment 
if  ever  have  so  many  been  told  so  lltt 
matters    directly    afTecttng    not    onlv 
dally  lives  but  their  longer  future  In 
in  which  t!ie  niu-lcir  prm^  race  goes 
slit-htly  a'Jatcd. 

The    revolution     in    coinniunicatioi, 
been    equally    far    reaching.    Televls|-> 
satellite  brint'lu!?  an  Instant  view  of 
tant    events,    was    lilteAl.se    pervasive 
co.ioequences. 

When  President  Trurmn  Frst  admit 
red-eyed    cnnieras    int)    the    Ii;dlan    ' 
Room  in  the  old  State  Dei)artment  bi_ 
he  began  tiie  transformation.  The  tapei 
to  be  reviewed   before  release  and  th 
fortunate  faint e  lu  this  dangerous 
a  new  man  on  th?  Job  made  =■.)  m'ui 
boos,    Truman's    successor,    Dwlght 
hower.  wrestled  nut  only  with  his  synti 
with  the  hazards  of  live  television,  HU 
e\nrcsslo'\s  when  harassed  bv  a  bristly 
lion  from  Sarali   McCIendon  were  woi 
to  l>ehold. 

The  quaiittun  jump  came  with   Pre( 
John  P,  Kennedy  He  was  a  master  p« 
The   Kennedy   performances   in   the   _ 
rium  of  the  new  State  Department  bi 
were  enlivened  by  wit,   irony,  clever  i 
Ui    questions    considered    impertinent 
now   and   then    by  serious   and   even   » 
df-riarations  of  policy.  With  apparent  i 
tl  Ulty  he  signaled  to  one  reporter  aftt, 
tther  aroutid  the  auditorium    Here  wa( 
vl  -ilon,  whether  as  news  or  as  "show." 
amalgam  of  both,  at  Its  best. 

Kennedy's    Immediate    successor, 
Baines    Johnson,    was    UUlmldated    b, 
Kennedy  example    He  tried  several  full 
conferences  that  came  off  with  nothin_ 
tlie  verve  ai:d  vlT.-tnty  of  his  predecesso 
the    most   part   after   his   early   ventur 
limited  his  encounters  with  the  media  i 
mini   conference  called   nn   short   noticw 
confined  largely  to  the  White  House  regi 
He  had  a  total  of  125  press  conference: 
2:i  In  1967  and  19  In  1968. 

President    NlTon    In    his    f.Tr    fewer 
ferences  has   followed   much   the   same 
tern.  He  held  seven  pre^.s  conference  In 
seven  In  197:1  The  total  to  date  for 
years   ui   the  presidency   Is  35 

Indulging  in  nostalt;ia  for  tho.=e  .„ 
week  press  conferences  rf  Franklin  Roo 
when  50  or  60  reporters  gathered  arou 
Presidents  desk  Is  a  fiitlle  exercl.se,  . 
!  .I's  vastly  lncrea.sed  jjower  and  Its 
tr.ilizaiion  In  the  president  is  evident 
number  of  representatives  both  from  a 
and  at  home  eliglljle  to  alicnd  press 
tert  nces. 

The  fuU-.scale  Nixon  prers  ronferene< 
television  spectacular.  The  White  Hous« 
ulars  have  assigned  .seats  In  the  front 
Tiieir  chances  of  recognition  are  far 
than  for  the  several  hundred  correspo 
in  the  rear  rows    Their  are  familiar 
and  faces  and  the  President  often  call 
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by  name.  These  men  and  women  spend  most 
of  their  working  hours  In  and  around  the 
White  House  or  traveling  with  the  President. 
Their  access  not  only  to  the  chief  executive 
but  to  his  visitors  has  been  severely  limited 
under  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  White  House  beat  Involves  a  large 
component  of  boredom  The  power  of  reward 
and  punishment  rests  with  the  chief  execu- 
tive. Before  the  energy  crisis  a  repoi  ter  could 
take  his  wife  and  children  on  the  press 
charier  f  r  a  flat  »100  round  trip.  1  hat  often 
me.int  a  lamiiy  vacation  at  Laguna  Btach 
where  the  prc^s  is  quartered  with  {>n!y  occa- 
sional Interruptions  for  working  rep  uters  to 
go  the  14  miles  to  San  Clemente  to  produce  a 
Western  While  Hou.se  dateline  As  fur  puni,>h- 
ment,  it  seems  to  have  meant  little  to  Indi- 
viduals, While  White  Hou  e  re.sontuient  of 
Dan  Rather  was  widely  adveriLsed,  If  any- 
lhin'<  it  enhanced  his  reputation. 

But  Sit  a  higher  level  the  White  Hijuse  w.ts 
convinced  that  the  tactics  of  inurnldat.on 
had  succeeded.  The  IneUable  Cliarles  CoLson 
reiJortcd  with  glee  how  network  executives 
had  positively  cringed  before  White  House 
demands.  A  particular  Issue  was  the  so-called 
in-tant  analysis  after  presidential  speeches. 
This  w.as  part  of  the  administrations  insist- 
ence on  the  message  undiluted  to  the  million 
en  television.  The  analysis  were  In  fact  not 
B  )  much  commentaries  Involving  opinion  of 
the  commentators  as  they  were  a  summing 
un  cf  the  point^s  that  were  made  and  tho.se 
t!iat  might  have  been  relevant  which  the 
President  did  not  touch  on.  As  such  they 
seemed  to  me  a  lecitimate  and  uselul  func- 
tkm  of  a  free  press.  Yet  one  executive,  Wil- 
liam Paley  of  CBS.  Issued  a  cease  and  desist 
order  barring  such  analysis.  This  was  later 
t evoked. 

The  que.stlon  I  raise  is  this:  Do  the  media 
have  a  right  to  Interrogate  the  chief  execu- 
tive? Is  the  confrontation  an  Inherent  right 
or  Is  It  the  privilege  of  the  man  who  occu- 
pies the  office  to  vLse  it  to  his  own  ends,  to 
diminish  it  or  perhaps  to  let  It  fall  entirely 
Into  disuse.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal rlRlu.  Under  the  American  system  If 
divided  powers  there  Is  no  question  period 
during  which  the  executive  can  be  called  on 
for  an  accounting.  Limited  a.s  It  Is  the  press 
conterence  is  the  only  medium  of  exchange 
between  the  public  and  the  President  whose 
powers  have  been  so  greatly  enhanced.  This 
becomes  all  the  more  Important  as  the  claims 
of  executive  privilege  and  national  security 
have  narrowed  the  response  to  the  executl\e 
to  Congr«.ss. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  ways  la  which 
the  Institution  of  the  White  House  press 
conference  can  be  less  dependent  on  the 
wl.shes,  the  objectives,  of  the  individual  wlio 
happens  to  occupy  the  office.  A  candidate  for 
President  should  be  called  on  to  say  that  If 
elected  he  will  hold  a  certain  number  of 
press  conferences,  say  25  In  any  given  vear. 
To  deal  In  generalities,  promising  to  be  free 
and  open  to  the  media,  will  not  be  enough 
since  such  promises  are  freely  given  and  as 
freely  Ignored.  The  pledge  1  propose  could 
cover  a  variety  of  conferences,  the  full  scale 
televised  conference  and  the  informal  con- 
ference In  the  President's  office.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  for  limiting  the  size  of  the 
televised  conference  with  reporters  In  part 
of  the  alphabet  at  one  conference  and  those 
at  the  other  end  at  a  following  conference 
with  reporters  In  part  of  the  alphabet  at  one 
conference  and  those  at  the  other  end  at  a 
following  conference.  This  would  give  wider 
opporttinlty  for  questioning.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  extending  the  time  to  at 
least  an  hour  even  though  the  networks  car- 
ried live  only  a  half  hour.  A  presidential  can- 
didate who  had  pledged  to  hold  a  certain 
number  of  press  conferences  could  be  made  to 
account  if  he  fell  short.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  platforms  of  the  major  parties 
.-hould  not  contain  a  similar  pledge.  Acces- 


sibility and  openness  at  the  top  would  surely 
set  the  pattern  for  the  entire  administra- 
tion. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  at  this  point  of 
the  terrible  cost  of  secrecy  and  concealment 
as  the  avenues  of  Information  and  access  ha. e 
contracted,'  When  President  Kennedy  ordered 
the  first  10.000  armed  American  ground 
troops  into  South  Vietnam  the  public  wa.s 
never  made  aware  of  what  the  commitment 
meant.  For  failure  to  explore  this  beginning 
of  the  Vietnam  Involvement  the  media  bears 
a  sizable  share  of  the  responsibility.  Then 
came  the  buildup  under  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
more  than  half  a  million  ground  troops.  Tli;'t 
buildup  w.is  carried  out  with  every  effort  Ij 
lull  the  public  Into  believing  that  with 
auo.her  hundred  thousand  troops  victory 
would  be  at  hand.  Reporters  such  as  David 
Halbcri,tam  who  persisted  In  trying  to  tell  tlm 
true  story  found  every  obstacle  put  In  the.r 
way  Includlnt;  pressure  on  editors  and  ptib- 
li.,l.ers.  As  the  full  measure  of  the  American 
travedy  became  known  the  country  was  torn 
apart.  Ihe  President  was  compelled  by  tit 
power  of  the  peace  forces  to  surrender  the 
otli,  e. 

Tlie  example  of  President  Ni.xon  Is  so  ne,v 
as  to  need  little  documentation.  From  the 
secret  bombing  of  Cambodia  to  Waterga'.o 
and  all  Its  dire  consequences  secrecy  has  ex- 
acted a  heavy  price.  Much  has  been  made  by 
critics  of  the  media  of  the  barbed — the  loaded 
some  would  say — questions  put  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  that  press  conference  on  Aug,  22  on 
the  lawn  of  San  Clemente,  Here  said  t!  e 
critics,  the  Nixon  loyalists  was  prool  that  tl  e 
prcos  was  out  to  get  the  President.  "Ihese  were 
the  adversaries,  the  enemies,  bearing  dou  .i 
on  a  man  they  were  determined  to  destroy. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  questions  reflected  hos- 
tility I  believe  this  came  in  no  small  part 
from  a  long  pent -up  frustration.  So  much  had 
been  withheld,  so  much  denied  that  was 
later  shown  to  be  true.  The  pertinent,  the 
relevant  questions  had  so  long  been  deferred. 
Tlie  relationship  between  President  and  press 
had  been  poisoned  during  many  months  of 
frustration    and    hostility. 

A  President  has  many  avenues  to  the  public 
as  Nixon  has  shown  through  his  repeated  re- 
sort to  network  television.  He  may  bitterly 
resent  the  hair  shirt  of  the  working  press  as 
did,  to  take  an  earlier  example.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver. But  unless  the  right  of  the  media  to 
Interrogate  the  chief  executive  at  frequent 
Intervals  Is  recognized  as  a  right  and  not  a 
privilege  conferred  by  an  Imperial  presidency, 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  self- 
government,  for  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  the  world  we  live  In,  will  con. 
Ilnue  steadily  to  deteriorate. 


MEETING  TODAY'S  EDUCATION 
CHALLENGES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cators today  face  a  continuing  challenge 
to  present  their  students  with  Interesting 
and  stimulating  learning  experiences. 
The  Creative  Environment  Center,  an 
agency  of  the  San  Pi-ancisco  Unified 
School  District,  is  an  example  of  educa- 
tors who  are  meeting  this  challenge. 

The  Creative  E^nvlronment  Center 
strives  to  meet  these  challenges  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  center  taps  many  diverse 
sources  in  the  formation  of  curricula 
programs.  It  emphasizes  a  joint  effort  by 
students,  teachers,  and  the  community 
at  large  in  weaving  together  the  strands 
of  an  interdisciplinary,  multicultural 
curricula.  Second,  the  center  provides 
teachers  with  the  expertise  to  change 
their  existing  classroom  environment: 
Each  teacher  is  free  to  utilize  the  multi- 
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media  programs  In  a  way  which  best 
meets  the  needs  of  their  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  be 
jMinied  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
ol  my  remarks.  As  the  article  observes, 
going  to  school  need  not  be  dull  and  tedi- 
ous. It  can,  with  the  help  of  individuals 
mch  as  the  staff  at  the  Creative  Environ- 
ment Center,  be  a  continuing  and  chal- 
lenging learning  experience. 

Tiicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doris  in  a  Round  World 
(By  Caroline  Drewes) 

Even  President  Nixon  Is  on  her  list.  Au- 
burn-haired Doris  Wecseo  Is  a  compulsive 
writer  of   letters. 

On  the  strength  of  one  of  them,  syndicated 
E.Kamlner  columnist  Sydney  J.  Harris  flew 
out  from  Chicago  to  observe  what  goes  on 
In  the  barn-like  third  floor  of  the  old  brick 
building  on  Harrison  Street. 

Thanks  to  another  of  Miss  Wecsen's  let- 
ters, we  arrived  hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Harris  to  find  out  for  ourselves,  and  ran 
Into  a  group  of  mothers  from  Commodore 
Sloat  School  who  had  an  appointment  for 
six  months. 

What  does  go  on?  It  Involves  rekindling 
personal  creativity.  It  Involves  the  teaching- 
learning  process,  It  Involves  teachers  and 
students,  and  It  Is  a  little  hard  to  explain. 

The  subject  of  ebullient  Miss  Wecsen's 
enthusiasm  Is  the  Creative  Environment 
Center,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District's  year-old  multimedia  center  which, 
to  go  back  to  her  letter,  "combines  multiple- 
screen  slght-and-sound  slide  programs,  with 
ethnic  gardens  and  multi-media  school- 
community  resource  projects." 

"At  last,"  she  had  written  us,  "there  Is 
a  center  that  works  with  students  and  teach- 
ers to  see  the  relationship  and  Interdepend- 
ence of  all  subjects;  that  In  teaching  art  a 
teacher  must  also  Include  social  studies, 
language  arts,  science,  and  math.  Knowledge 
and  learning  come  round  full  circle.  The 
world  Is  no  longer  flat." 

James  Koelker,  former  resource  teacher 
Programs  for  the  Gifted,  Is  codlrector  with 
Doris,  former  dean  of  girls  at  James  Den- 
man  Junior  High  School.  The  Center  Is  the 
two  directors'  mutual  brain  child  operating 
under  the  blessing  of  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Pitts, 
assistant  superintendent.  Instructional  De- 
velopment and  Services, 

"We  are  a  service,"  the  directors  told  the 
Commodore  Sloat  mothers  before  showing 
them  one  of  the  demonstration  programs — • 
"Ecology  of  a  City." 

"We  work  with  students  and  teachers  and 
community  resources,  operating  on  a  shoe- 
string budget — $3,000  outside  our  salaries." 

What  once  was  an  abandoned  school  ware- 
house has  been  converted  Into  pleasant  work- 
ing quarters  with  space  for  office,  technical 
equipment,  a  curtalned-off  demonstration 
room  and  two  sheltered  outdoor  roof  areas  for 
botanical  displays. 

The  Shakespeare  garden,  a  project  of  Alamo 
fifth  graders,  Involved  the  children  In  lan- 
guage, arts,  botany,  literature,  geometry, 
and  weather.  It  was  set  up  to  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  other  children,  other  teachers. 
It  Is  one  of  a  number  of  projected  gardens. 

Students  Interested  In  a  special  area  of 
study,  as  well  as  teachers,  then  are  Invited 
to  create  a  project  on  the  premises.  The  mul- 
tiple screen  slide  prpgrams,  complete  vrtth 
sound  narration  and  music,  like  "Ekjology  of  a 
City."  can  be  developed  with  the  technical 
cooperation  of  tlje  two  directors. 

The  Center  is  coordinating  a  community 
resources  project  with  Walter  J.  Thompson 
and  Galileo  High  School  students  who  will 
work  on  actual  advertising  accounts. 
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"Every  project  starts  with  an  Investiga- 
tion." the  co-dlrectors  said  In  the  course  of 
the  long  morning.  "It  Is  like  an  archeologl- 
cal  dig  .  .  .  Things  learned  In  the  classroom 
must  be  applicable  to  the  world  outside  be- 
cause that  Is  where  the  kids  will  live  .  .  . 
The  classroom  four  wallbox  bit  has  got  to  go. 
When  students  become  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum It's  an  exciting  war  to  learn  and  an  ex- 
citing way  to  teach  ...  It  Is  learning  by 
process  versus  learning  by  product. 

"We've  beaten  creativity  out  of  our  kids,  we 
must  put  It  back  and  there  Is  no  time.  We 
must  do  it  now  .  .  .  This  is  the  doing  of  the 
learning,  getting  kids  to  create  curriculum 
plus  the  fact  that  students  learn  to  com- 
municate with  people  out  In  the  city. 

"The  difference  we  are  trying  to  make  Is  in 
no  longer  using  youngsters  as  receptacles, 
They  are  no  longer  passive  beings  to  be  fed, 
but  active  agents  in  the  teaching-learning 
process." 

Jim  and  Doris  eald  they  had  hoped  by  now 
to  be  in  16  schools  with  their  equipment, 
they  are  In  two — West  Portal  and  Benjamin 
Franklin — and  are  seeking  foundation  aid  for 
three  more.  The  letter  that  Doris  wrote,  the 
letter  that  had  spurred  our  visit,  had  begun, 
"riie  Creative  Environment  Center  Is  ex- 
panding educational  horizons  for  your  chil- 
dren. Now  we  are  asking  the  San  Francisco 
b'.isiness  community,  the  public  media,  local 
foundations  and  everyone  interested  In  edu- 
cational expansion  to  get  Into  the  act.  We 
need  community  support.  Not  Just  Intellec- 
tual but  financial." 


THIRD  ANNUAL  U.S.  MODEL  SEN- 
ATE, STETSON  UNIVERSITY,  DE 
LAND,  FLA. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  will  have 
the  opportunity  this  weekend  to  partici- 
pate once  again  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  unique  educational  experience.  Stetson 
University,  in  De  Land,  Fla.,  will  sponsor 
its  third  annual  U.S.  Model  Senate,  a 
program  which  seeks  to  duplicate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  activities  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sixty  students,  representing  20  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  Southeast, 
will  each  assume  a  senatorial  characteri- 
zation and  participate  in  4  days  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  party  caucuses,  and 
Senate  floor  sessions. 

The  students  have  already  been  ac- 
tively researching  and  rewTiting  some  of 
the  major  proposals  we,  in  the  Congress, 
are  now  considering. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  form  of 
simulation  is  an  important  learning  tool 
for  our  Nation's  future  lawmakers.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  which  has  occurred 
in  past  sessions  and  which  is  certain  to 
occur  again  this  weekend  is  stimulating 
and  productive  for  both  students  and 
congressional  representatives. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  program  is  that  it  was 
initiated  and  is  carried  out  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  These  young  people 
have  planned  the  program,  invited  the 
congressional  representatives  and  han- 
dled the  local  arrangements.  It  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  as  evidenced  by  repre- 
sentatives from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Congressman  Bill  Chappell  from  the 
Fourth  District,  has  long  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  assisting  this  program. 

Joining  in  the  Model  Senate  program 
this  year  are  Senator  Ernest  Hollincs, 
Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  Senate  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  Florida  State  Senator  Rich- 


ard Pettigrew.  They  are  helping  to  pro- 
vide our  young  people  with  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  gov- 
ernmental process. 

President  John  E.  Johns  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  an  educational  at- 
mosphere at  Stetson  which  encourages 
this  kind  of  learning  experience.  Dr.  T. 
Wayne  Bailey  and  Dr.  Garj-  Maris  have 
inspired  the  students  to  continue  the 
program;  however,  the  implementation 
of  this  program  has  rested  with  the  stu- 
dents. I  should  like  to  commend  the  stu- 
dent chairman,  Mr.  Jeff  Hurley,  of  Day- 
tona  Beach.  Fla..  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship. Other  Stetson  students  vitally  in- 
volved in  the  program  are  Diane  Bird. 
Miami.  Fla.:  Richard  George.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.;  Nancy  Kingstad,  Miami.  Fla.: 
Ray  McCleDd.  Apopka.  Fla.:  Bob  Schu- 
maker,  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.:  Bruce  Thomas, 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.:  Pam  Waxier, 
Stuart.  Fla.:  and  Matt  Wimer.  De  Land, 
Fla, 


A  WISE  MOVE 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
Americans — and  especially  Californ- 
ians — are  movers.  Between  1965  and  1970. 
7,159.116  Californians  moved  at  least 
once  from  one  dwelling  to  another  within 
the  State.  Another  1.783.534  people 
moved  to  California  from  other  States 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Still 
another  1.413.542  people  moved  out  of 
California  in  the  same  years. 

For  many  of  these  people  moving  was 
an  unpleasant  experience  because  they 
had  problems  with  the  companies  they 
selected  to  move  their  household  goods. 

Some  people  were  burdened  with  pr.ces 
far  in  excess  of  the  ones  estimated  piior 
to  the  move.  Others  were  frustrated  by 
tardy  pickup  and  delivery  of  their  house- 
liold  belongings.  Many  people  found  their 
furniture  damaged  on  arrival  at  its  desti- 
nation and  experienced  long  waiting  pe- 
riods for  compensation — if  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  compensation  at  all. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  movers  them- 
selves move.  Not  to  new  houses,  but  to 
improve  services  to  their  customers. 

To  encourage  that  kind  of  move,  I  am 
today  joining  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALE>  in  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  S.  3334,  a  bill  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice in  shipment  of  household  goods. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  20  largest 
interstate  carriers — which  do  80  percent 
of  the  mo\ing  business  in  the  United 
States — will  be  required  to  provide  both 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  to  their  customers  records  of  their 
performances.  Among  the  items  which 
will  be  made  public  are : 

( 1 )  The  total  number  of  shipments  the 
company  has  made. 

(2)  The  number  of  shipments  picked  up 
late — and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  pickups  that  the  late  pickups  comprised. 

(3)  The  number  of  shipments  that  were 
delivered  on  time  and  their  perceulage  to 
the  total  number  of  pickups, 

(4)  The  number  of  shipments  that  were 
both  picked  u  j  and  delivered  late  and  a  per- 
centage comparison  to  the  total  shipments. 

(5)  The  number  of  shipments  in  which  the 
imderestimation  of  cost  exceeded  ten  per- 
cent and  the  percentage  of  that  number  to 
total  shipments. 

(6)  The  number  of  shipments  In  which  the 
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price  was  overestimated  by  more  lan  ten 
percent  and  a  comparison  to  the  toti  by  per- 
centage. 

(7)  The  number  of  shipments  ^  which 
damages  were  claimed  and  the  pe  -centage 
comparison  to  the  total  shipments  I  nvolved. 

(8|  The  number  of  claims  settledland  the 
average  percentage  of  the  full  claim  ^mount. 

(9)  The  number  and  percentage  ^  claims 
settled  before  Judicial  proceedings  add  before 
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completion  of  judicial  proceedings 

(10)  The  dollar  value  of  claims  fled  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenue  and  tile  dollar 
value  of  claims  paid  as  a  percentagaof  gross 
revenue  / 

(11)  The  amount  of  time  betweea  submis- 
sion of  a  claim  and  the  seltlement.| 

(12)  Other  information  which  t^e  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commicslon  deternilnes  will 
i'elp  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Under  this  legislation  carriers!  will  be 
required  to  submit  these  statistts  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  Carriers  with  authority 
to  transport  in  all  of  the  48  contiguous 
States  will  be  required  to  supply  their 
customers  with  up-to-date  infcrmation 
on  their  records  and  those  of  thir  com- 
petitors. Other  carriers  will  be  Jequired 
to  provide  this  information  for  tneir  own 
companies  only.  1 

The  educated  consumer  gets  a  good 
value  for  his  dollar.  I  believe  tt  at  this 
bill  will  serve  as  a  great  incentive  o  mov- 
ing companies  to  improve  the  qu  ility  of 
their  service  through  the  publics  tion  of 
their  service  records.  Those  cor  ipanies 
that  do  not  will  lose  business  I  ecause 
consumers  will  have  the  opportu  lity  to 
select  a  company  that  has  a  bett  ;r  rec- 
ord. I  have  high  hopes  that  this  egisla- 
tion  will  give  the  consumer  a  chi  nee  to 
make  a  wise  move. 


AMERICA'S  FUTURE  IN  SP^CE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  th  s  time 
of  soaring  prices,  the  citizens  »f  the 
United  States,  and  we.  their  reprt  senta- 
tives,  are  naturally  concerned  ab<  ut  the 
problem  of  inflation.  One  propose  I  solu- 
tion Is  to  trim  the  Federal  Crovern  nent's 
budget.  Some  people  have  gone  oi  e  step 
further  and  have  suggested  deci  easing 
the  space  programs  budget.  "L  !t  the 
space  program  sit  on  its  laurels  al  id  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  its  past  efforts.'  they 
say.  This  is  the  problem  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  today. 

It  is  true  that  today  we  are  casH  ing  in 
on  the  dividends  of  yesterdays  spa  ce  ex- 
ploration investments.  Benefits  from 
weather  and  communications  sal  ellites 
are  now  commonplace  to  the  Am  !rican 
public;  and  data  from  the  ERTS  satel- 
lite is  aiding  the  discovery  of  o  I  and 
mineral  deposits.  Some  of  the  disco  eries, 
In  the  Western  States  and  Alaski  „  will 
more  than  repay  the  costs  of  the  5RTS 
program.  As  Dr.  Petrone,  an  Asa  )ciate 
Administrator  of  NASA,  appropi  lately 
states : 

The  challenges  of  the  1950's  and  a960's 
have  been  converted  Into  the  opportfnltles 
of  the  70 's  and  80 's.  j 

But  the  harvest  that  we  presentli  reap 
from  space  exploration  is  there  b^ause 
of  earlier  sowing  efforts.  Dr.  Pflftrone 
maintains  that:  f 

Throughout  the  march  of  clvlllitlon, 
man's  laboratories  have  been  on  the  gjound. 
Some  were  simple  garage  or  attic-type  iworlc- 
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shops;  others  were  large  halls  crammed  with 
elaborate  equipment.  They  shared  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  means  for  applying  new 
thoughts  and  techniques  so  that  men  could 
learn  to  do  new  things  or  to  do  known  things 
more  simply.  Out  of  this  myriad  of  labora- 
tories of  man's  Inventiveness  have  come 
thousands  of  products — from  light  bulbs  and 
telephones  to  antibiotics  and  electron  micro- 
scopes— to  Improve  man's  lot  on  Earth.  These 
advances,  of  course,  did  not  come  overnight, 
but  followed  years  of  painstaking  re.search 
and  experimentation  Likewise,  we  should  not 
expect  the  full  potentiality  of  laboratories 
In  space  to  be  realized  overnight. 

Soon,  we  will  discuss  and  decide  on  our 
space  program's  budget  for  the  coming 
year.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  want  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  yesteryear's  ex- 
ploration, and  at  the  same  time  insure 
that,  in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  able 
to  benefit  from  today's  work.  Once  again. 
Dr.  Petrone  throws  light  on  the  subject: 

Our  Investment  In  space  1.?  already  paying 
dividends.  Benefits  will  Increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. While  exploiting  space,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  explore  With  our  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the  ground,  we  must  continue  to  be 
visionaries.  With  this  approach,  Americas 
future  in  space  will  be  assured. 

It  has  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Petrone's  above- 
quoted  passages  appear  in  his  article  in 
"Space  Log."  a  TRW  Systems  review  of 
1973  space  activities.  Because  of  the  en- 
tire article's  relevance  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  NASA  programs,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Future  in  Space 
(By  Dr  Rocco  A.  Petrone) 
Since  man  first  gazed  at  the  stars,  Sun.  and 
Moon,  he  has  dreamed  of  traveling  in  space, 
so  he  would  better  understand  these  objects 
of  curiosity  and  his  relationship  to  the  uni- 
verse about  him.  When  man  began  to  explore 
the  world,  civilization  started  on  a  Journey 
that  has  today  brought  us  to  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  his  development — the  era  of  sail- 
ing on  the  boundless  oceans  of  space.  The 
challenges  of  the  1950's  and  1960'8  have  been 
converted  Into  the  opportunities  of  the  70's 
and  80°s. 

The  early  years  of  the  space  age,  marked 
primarily  by  exploration,  are  giving  way  to 
an  era  of  exploitation.  Springing  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  space  program,  new  knowl- 
edge, new  technology  and  new  tools  are  be- 
ing used  to  make  life  on  Earth  fuller  and 
richer.  This  exploitation  of  space  has  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  discovery  at  a  rapid 
rate.  One  has,  for  example,  but  to  consider 
that,  today,  communications  and  meteoro- 
logical satellites  are  commonplace,  their  con- 
tributions accepted  In  a  matter-of-fact  way 
by  the  public.  Within  but  a  few  years  after 
the  launching  of  the  first  small  satellites,  a 
revolution  In  communication  was  produced 
by  relay  satellites  that  create  an  electronic 
bridge  across  the  oceans  and  permit  i>eople 
to  have  an  instantaneous  awareness  and  con- 
tact throughout  the  globe. 

And  meteorology,  although  a  science  still 
In  Its  Infancy,  has  taken  great  strides  with 
the  advent  of  the  weather  satellites.  This 
better  understanding  of  the  forces  that  shape 
our  weather  will  provide  a  bonanza  for  hu- 
manity. This  new  understanding  stems  from 
data  virtually  current  and  gathered  by  the 
satellite  on  a  world-wide  basis  free  from  the 
constraints  caused  by  political  boundaries. 
Similarly,  the  observation  of  Earth's  natural 
resources  from  space  has  great  potential  for 


assisting  In  a  better  management  of  vital  re- 
sources that  are  diminishing  in  face  of  the 
needs  of  an  Increasing  population. 

During  this  early  period  of  highly  slgnlf- 
leant  accomplishment  In  unmanned  space- 
craft activity,  there  emerged  the  successful 
Mercury  and  Gemini  programs,  valuable  pre- 
ludes to  the  epoch-making  Apollo.  The  Apollo 
Program,  culminating  In  six  visits  to  the 
lunar  surface,  fulfilled  mans  yearning  over 
the  centuries  to  visit  and  explore  Earths 
most  prominent  and  provocative  space  neigh- 
bor—the Moon.  This  magnificent  endeavor, 
with  its  predecessor  undertakings,  also  pa\eci 
the  technical  road  to  Skylab. 

The  Skylab  Program  encompassed  both  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  space  and  was. 
Indeed,  the  nations  first  manned  laboratcry 
In  space. 

Throughout  the  march  of  civilization, 
mans  laboratories  have  been  on  the  ground! 
Some  were  simple  garage  or  attlc-t>-pe  work- 
shops; others  were  large  halls  crammed  with 
elaborate  equipment.  They  shared  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  means  for  applying 
new  thoughts  and  techniques  so  that  men 
could  learn  to  do  new  things  or  to  do  known 
things  more  simply.  Out  of  this  myraid  of 
laboratories  of  man's  inventiveness  have 
come  thousands  of  products — from  light 
bulbs  and  telephones  to  antibiotics  and  elec- 
tron microscopes — to  Improve  man's  lot  on 
Earth.  These  advances,  of  course,  did  not 
come  overnight,  but  followed  years  of  pains- 
taking research  and  experimentation.  Like- 
wise, we  should  not  expect  the  full  po- 
tential of  laboratories  In  space  to  be  realized 
overnight. 

MAN'S    ROLE    IN    SPACE 

Investigations  in  space  laboratories  can 
well  be  expected  to  lead  us  to  concepts  and 
inventions  and  products  as  unimaginable  to 
us  at  this  time  as  our  20th  Century  in- 
novations would  have  been  to  early  labora- 
tory experimenters. 

Skylab  was  a  unique  laboratory.  It  provid- 
ed two  conditions  never  attainable  in  earth 
laboratories — weightlessness  and  location 
above  the  atmosphere — and  It  operated  in  a 
hard  vacuum.  These  conditions  In  effect  be- 
came the  keystones  of  a  new  world.  They 
are  Ingredients  that  make  possible  a  whole 
new  realm  of  scientific  and  technological 
pursuit. 

In  Skylab  we  were  asking,  "Can  man  per- 
form useful  work  In  space?"  That  question 
has  been  answered  with  an  emphatic  "Yes!" 
Now  we  are  asking,  "What  shall  we  have 
him  do  next?"  Obviously,  we  must  provide 
a  more  permanent  laboratory — or  labora- 
tories—^in  space,  equipped  with  the  tools 
and  Instruments  scientists  need  for  ex- 
perimentation, and  we  must  provide  an  eco- 
nomloal  transportation  system  between  earth 
and  the  orbiting  laboratory.  NASA  is  de- 
veloping such  a  space  transportation  sys- 
tem, based  on  a  reusable  Space  Shuttle, 
which  offers  a  new  approach  to  space 
exploration. 

The  Shuttle  provides  a  meet  versatile  con- 
figuration to  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of 
scientific  paylosds  and  experiments.  Car- 
ried to  orbit  In  a  cargo  bay,  these  payloads 
may  be  returned  to  earth  for  modification, 
repair,  or  re-supply.  Moreover,  the  relatively 
benign  launch  environment  of  the  Shuttle 
should  ease  considerably  design  parameters 
and,  consequently,  costs.  O'  these  payloads, 
one  of  the  most  significant  under  develop- 
ment Is  Spacelab,  a  program  pursued  In 
partnership  with  our  European  friends.  This 
Imaginative,  far-reaching  exercise  In  In- 
ternational cooperation  offers  potential  bene- 
fits significant  not  only  technically  but  po- 
tlcally  as  well.  As  a  module  transported 
aboard  Shuttle,  Spacelab  Is  a  model  of  flexi- 
ble capability  offering  a  wide  variety  of 
mission  choices  to  the  international  scien- 
tific community. 
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The  Impact  of  the  Shuttle  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  near-Earth.  since  a  revisable 
tus  will  be  developed  to  boost  spacecraft 
to  a  t;eosynchronou.s  orbit  and  return  them 
lo  tlie  .shuttle  orbit.  Likewise,  the  Sliutlle 
will  te  used  as  a  la\inchinE  plalform  from 
v.hich  to  pur.-iie  the  further  explora'ion  of 
t'-ie  ff'lar  system. 

This  new  approach  to  space  exploration 
will  also  eliminate  the  artiiicial  dib-.inction 
between  manned  atid  unmanned  progr.'.ms. 
M.^n  v.ill  be  iu.cluded  in  the  project  when  his 
v:iilq:'e  talents  can  contribute  to  the  mis- 
sion. Ec'.h  man  and  InPtrumer.ts  In  spsice  r.re 
inciu"pensable.  In  many  instances  there  is  iio 
prncticr.l  altentative  to  h.iviiig  man  operate 
the  U;btrument.=:.  In  other  cases  instriime.its 
can  be  controlled  atid  monitored  jr.si  as  well 
from  the  ground  ."itatioiiK. 

The  future  space  program  m'-st  not  be 
viewed  myopirntly  by  lonklng  only  to  imme- 
diate retiirns  atid  applicatior.s.  Experience 
htis  shown  thit  it  Is  the  pursuit  of  ki  owledge 
In  tlie  broadest  context  that  has  produced 
tlie  greatest  retxirn.  More  ofien  than  not.  the 
seemingly  Irrelevant  knowledge  acquired  in 
an  earlier  day  has  found  fruition  In  untold 
benefits  In  a  later  period.  In  fact,  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
lasting  dividend  of  the  space  program. 

As  in  other  realms,  man's  curiosity  about 
the  universe  reaps  many  dividends,  often 
with  unexpected  and  lasting  bener.ts.  Mod- 
ern man  usually  does  itot  appreciate  how 
many  common  attributes  of  our  society  were 
derived  In  this  manner.  History  Is  replete 
witli  examples. 

Atfmpts  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  to 
measure  and  describe  the  world  about  them 
led  to  the  development  of  mathematirs.  Nu- 
meric, algebraic,  and  geometric  methods 
have  been  traced  to  the  Hammtirabl  dynasty, 
about  1900  B.C.  During  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies, B.C.,  the  rapid  development  of  Baby- 
lonian astronomy  became  the  main  carrier  of 
the  early  Babylonian  mathematical  methods 
throughout  the  world.  Tlielr  work  is  most 
obvious  in  the  division  of  hours  and  degrees 
into  60  minutes,  but  It  also  underlies  all  of 
our  modern  mathematics  th.it  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  physical  world. 

UNLOCKING    THE    SVN'S    SnCTvETS 

There  are  still  many  unsolved  my.steries 
about  our  sun.  Data  obtained  through  Sky- 
lab's  solar  Instruments  Is  telling  us  more 
than  we  ever  knew  about  the  structure  of 
the  Sun  and  plasma  physics.  One  of  the  big 
puzzles  In  solar  astronomy  Is  how  the  Sun 
handles  the  conversion  of  huge  amounts  of 
energy  from  the  surface,  where  temperatures 
range  from  4800  to  6500  degrees,  to  the 
corona,  where  they  measure  In  the  millions. 

Early  results  from  Skylab  showed  that  cer- 
tain structures  anticipated  to  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  actually  extended  very  far 
out  Into  the  corona  as  much  as  100.000  miles. 
The  Sun  Is  emitting  energy  In  tremendous 
shock  waves  of  extremely  hot  gases,  which 
swirl  about  like  a  hurricane  on  Earth.  As 
these  gases  expand  outward,  they  grow  even 
hotter;  this  Is  a  very  svirprlsing  phenomenon. 
From  Skylab  data,  scientists  found  that  the 
rate  of  increase  In  temperature  is  much 
steeper  than  prevlou.sly  supposed.  Now,  a 
skeptic  might  ask.  "And  what  good  is  this 
new  Information?" 

Briefly,  we  are  learnli;g  more  about  plasma 
physics  by  studying  the  sun,  which  provides 
lK)t  gases  In  liigher  temperatures  and  in 
larger  volumes  than  could  be  duplicated  In 
tSie  terrestrial  laboratory.  This  knowledge  of 
pl.isma  physics  Is  needed  for  guiding  the 
development  of  fusion  reactors  on  Earth,  re- 
actors that  will  probably  become  power 
n'.air.s  of  the  future,  helping  to  solve  today's 
energy,-  crisis..  In  fact,  our  first  understand- 
ing of  the  process  of  nuclear  fusion  came 
from  the  study  of  the  Sun.  when  all  other 
forms  of  understood  energy  soiurces  failed 
to  account  for  Us  age  and  luminosity. 


To  continue  our  present  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, new  energy  sources  must  be  provided. 
Fossil  fuels,  our  primary  energy  source  today, 
hate  definite  limits  on  their  availability. 
Many  nations  are  trying  to  protect  their 
present  sources  of  ener^v.  Nevertheless,  with- 
in predictable  time  limits,  the  oil  wells  of  the 
V  .^.rid  will  run  dry  and  coal  mines  will  be  de- 
pletd.  Civilization  w:ll  be  faced  v.itli  a 
cihi?.  for  survival  unless  ncA-  energy  surces 
:  re  di^rovercd.  Perhaps  t!ie  aus-Acr  is  already 
\vri:tcn  iu  the  stars. 

SP.\CE  AS  TOOL  FOR  .\SrRO:\OMr.P.S 

F.^sMiinting  ciisco. erics  in  astronom;,  cirr- 
1  !'.'  tJ-.e  pa=t  decade  have  sl;own  scien;i.— ?  a 
u:iivei';;e  tilled  vrh  objects  emitting  tie.nci.- 
cious  amounts  of  energy,  deiyinc  ex-ilana- 
tion  ba.sed  on  the  state  of  kno'-vljcice  lociay. 
Qur.&:;rs.  puls.tr.s,  fnd  black  lioles  are  aiiiotig 
these  baffl'ng  objecis.  Many  believe  tli^it  qua- 
sars are  the  incst  r^-note  objects  in  the  r,ni- 
veise.  LookincT  like  stars  wlien  viewed  through 
I'll  cptical  telescope,  tliey  emit  ir;ore  etiergy 
tr.ati  the  most  powerful  galaxies  known.  If 
tl'cy  r.rc  as  distant  as  many  astronomers 
t'uni-:.  the  total  amount  of  energy  emitted  by 
a  quasar  in  1  30  of  a  second  would  equal  the 
energy  developed  in  the  world  during  1973. 
It  is  now  realized  that  these  energetic  phe- 
r.oir.ena  are  n.Tt  as  r.ire  as  originally  thought. 
and  that  nature  frequently  releases  enormous 
qu.".ntities  of  energy  by  processes  that  are 
as  yet  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Pulsars — spinning,  burned-out  remnants 
c>f  stars — are  believed  so  dense  that  a  cubic 
incli  may  weigh  a  billion  tons.  And  even 
Jenier  are  blaclc  holes,  believed  to  be  the 
final  stage  in  the  collapse  of  dying  stars.  The 
material  is  so  densely  packed  and  the  gravi- 
tational force  so  great  that  even  light  waves 
are  unable  to  escape  from  the  volume  of  black 
holes.  Many  scientists  now  believe  these  ob- 
jects are  manifested  by  emissions  only  seen 
from  above  the  Earth's  obscuring  atmos- 
phere. 

In  Its  High  Energy  Astronomy  Observatory 
(HEAO)  program.  NASA  plans  to  place  into 
space  scientific  Instruments  capable  of  per- 
for.ming  high-sensitivity.  high-resolution 
studies  of  celestial  X-ray.  gamma  rays,  and 
cosmic  rays. 

Information  returned  by  HEAO  will  help 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  these  high-energy  astro- 
physical  objects. 

NASA  is  also  developing  a  Large  Space 
Telescope  (LST)  scheduled  for  launch  In  the 
1980s,  with  which  scientists  will  be  able  to 
gaze  deeper  into  space — possibly  to  the  very 
outer  edges  of  the  universe.  Because  this 
multi-purpose  optical  telescope  will  be  In 
orbit  above  Earth's  atmospheric  haze,  turbu- 
lence, absorption,  and  air  glow.  It  will  see 
the  heavens  clearly.  Scietitlsts  will  be  able 
to  view  celestial  sources — such  as  galaxies, 
stars,  quasars,  and  pulsars — which  are  100 
times  fainter  than  those  seen  by  the  most 
powerful  ground-based  optical  telescopes. 
The  resolvmg  power  of  the  LST  will  enable 
scientists  to  make  a  more  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  mass,  size,  shape,  age.  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  And  It  will  Im- 
prove the  ability  to  discover  and  explain 
new  celestial  objects  such  as  the  recently 
discovered  quasars  and  pulsars. 

Another  question  that  Intrigues  astrono- 
mers is  the  search  for  planets  around  nearby 
stars.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  we  will  ever 
see  a  planet  around  any  other  star,  for  It 
would  shine  only  by  light  reflected  from  Us 
parent  star.  However,  there  Is  a  way  to  deter- 
mine a  planet's  existence.  By  observing  the 
periodic  gravitational  motion  of  the  intrin- 
sically much  more  luminous  star,  astrono- 
mers could  determine  the  approximate  mass 
of  a  planet  and  Its  distance  from  the  star. 
Some  scientists  claim  to  have  already  ob- 
served what  they  believe  to  be  a  star-planet 
pair — Barnard's  star.  The  high  resolution  of 
the  LST  would  permit  the  detection  of  such 
planets — if    they    exist — around    about     80 


other  bimilar  stars  within  30  light  years  of 
Earth.  Such  discoveries  would  add  to  o\ir 
knowledj^e  about  the  basic  processes  of  for- 
r.iaticn  of  the  Earth  ai.d  wculd  serve  as  one 
indicator  of  the  chances  of  other  inteUifrcnt 
].fe  in  space,  possibly  the  most  Intrijiuing 
question  of  aU. 

And  so  it  is  that  v,e  really  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  vicwmt;  with  vinderstandliig  a 
vast  universe,  one  liiat  w  ill  reveal,  I  am  si. re, 
iicxv  l-:nowledi;e.  a  qurnium  j'ur.p  a^ay  ivcnn 
our  current  concepts. 

SPACE    AS    A    NEW    ItE.INXI?;C 

"i  i.p  Renaissance  flowered  in  Italy  l.i  i  l.e 
lltu  Century  and  spread  through  Europe 
auri-ig  the  next  two  centuries.  Followir-g  in 
the  wake  cf  er.li2htenn-.ent  was  a  great  rc- 
^■ivf»l  of  art  and  literature  a  tradu.il  chang- 
ing of  customs,  relctionrhips.  and  institu- 
tions, toeether  mrirking  the  travisuirn  from 
the  medieval  world  to  modern  times.  Thi3 
flov. cring  did  not  resvilt  from  nir.u  tieccming 
inherently  more  intelligci:!  or  having  a  larger 
bo  ly  of  facts  and  experience  to  draw-  ttpcn: 
ra'hcr.  it  came  frcni  nian  looking  ttt  him- 
.•;elf  and  his  wcrld  in  a  new  perspective  I 
believe  tiiat  our  first  uncertain  steps  in  s;'a,-e 
can  mark  the  bppinnini:  of  a  new  perspect;\e 
and  a  new  Renaissance. 

The  Mo'in,  our  neare.s;  neighbor  in  space. 
was  once  thought  to  be  remote  and  inacccj- 
si.jle  to  man.  Americans  were  the  first  men 
to  walk  on  tlie  surface  cf  the  moon^far 
irom  Earth.  It  was  a  mind-expanding  experi- 
ence From  fee  moon.  Earth  is  a  tiny  bli.e 
planet  in  the  void  of  space — the  only  one  of 
Its  kind,  as  far  as  we  now  know  The  view  of 
the  Iraeile-looking  planet  Earth  from  space 
brought  home  the  truth  that  all  bounaanes 
between  nations  are  artificial.  How  can  man 
view  for  loiig  his  problems  as  oiily  those  tltat 
touch  him  daily  ii.stead  of  iho.>e  of  the 
world? 

Pioi  veering  is  always  costly.  Exploring 
space  is  costly.  So  was  t"..e  Renaissance  In 
medieval  times.  Those  huge  cathedrals  re- 
quired tremendous  resources.  These  resources 
could  Just  as  well  have  gone  for  better  hous- 
ing, food,  and  clothing  for  the  less  fortunate. 
But  who  can  deny  that  the  faith,  hope,  and 
love  symbolized  by  tlie  upward  reacbuig 
tpir-'-s  of  those  cathedrals  has  not  contrib- 
uted in  a  lasting  manner  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  over  the  centuries? 

Money  in  itself  Is  not  a  natural  quant  it--. 
but  is  a  measure  of  hviman  activity.  Tne  real 
issue  In  paying  for  a  space  program,  ■with  Us 
resulting  knowledge  and  perspective,  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  continue  to  trow 
and  learn,  or  are  we  sati.-f.ed  to  return  lo  a 
new.  materially  rich  but  spiritually  deaden- 
ing Dark  A^'?,  To  fail  to  explore  what  can  be 
seen  from  tl'.e  distance,  to  fail  to  ask  why 
and  how.  about  what  is  around  us  Is  to  deny 
purpose  ard  meaning  to  ■why  we  are  here. 
Ho'.v  can  we  not  sail  upon  this  new  ocean? 

Our  Investment  in  space  Is  already  paying 
dividends.  Benefits  will  increase  in  tlie  fu- 
ture. 'WlUle  exploiting  space,  ■we  mtist  con- 
tinue to  explore.  W'th  our  feet  pla-ed  firntly 
on  the  ground,  we  must  continue  to  be  vi- 
sionaries. With  this  approach.  America's  fu- 
ttire  In  sp  .ce  will  be  assured. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OP  SENATE  PRO- 
CEDURE. PRECEDENTS,  AND 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  toiay 
Senators  are  receiving  the  latest  revi- rd 
edition  of  Senate  Procedure.  Precedents, 
and  Practices.  This  new  edition,  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Floyd 
M.  Riddick.  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  supplants  the  1964  ver.'ion. 

As  one  of  100  students  of  Senate  fvo- 
cedure.  I  woiUd  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Dr.  Riddick  and  his  coworkers. 
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The  authorship  of  so  important  I  book 
IS  no  easy  task.  The  writer  must  Me  his- 
torian, detective,  lawyer,  pramrtlbrian. 
and  styHst.  in  addition  to  parhimen- 
tarian.  He  must  be  familiar  widi  the 
precedents  and  practices  of  the  Senate 


pi  .  -  - 

all  the  way  back  to  its  earliest  sessions. 
He  must  amass  .so  wide  a  knowledg ;  that 
without  total  commitment,  his  labors 
could  not  succeed. 

Wc  are  fortunate  indeed  to  haw  just 
such  a  man  as  our  Senate  Parlismen 
tarian.  We  look  to  him  day  in  an!  day 
out  for  advice,  pnd  we  respec!  the 
knowledge  and  dedication  he  brings  to 
his  work.  Dr.  IJiddick  goes  about  h  s  job 
in  full  knowledge  that  the  acts  of  oday 
become  the  precedents  of  tomorroM  .  and 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  respo^Kibil 
ity  which  this  entails 

This  book  is  the  stuff  from  which  is 
made  good  legislation— and  good  egis 
lators.  It  helps  bring  order  and  coi  rte.sy 
and  the  atmosphere  for  progress  1^  our 
endeavors.  It  gives  a  sense  of  direction. 
It  is.  in  short,  an  indispensable  t(  ol  of 
the  Senate.  When  the  going  gets  taiigled. 
we  have  this  work — and  we  havii  the 
great  interpretive  abilities  of  Dr. {Rid 
dick — to  get  us  back  on  course. 

Mr.  President,  the  presentation  ajT  the 
new  edition  of  Senate  Procedure' is  a 
most  welcome  event,  and  I  congrat  ilate 
Dr.  Riddick  and  his  very  competen ;  co 
workers  for  bringing  this  project  to  a 
successful  culmination. 


PUBUC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sidenSi  we 
hear  a  lot  of  speeches  about  education 
every  year  at  this  time.  Most  of  theiti  are 
well-intentioned.  But^ — becau.se  the 
name  of  the  game  as  the  school  year 
ends  is  oratory  and  inspiration— aany 
of  these  talks  are  short  on  factsi  and 
lacking  in  candor. 

Recently  I  had  occa.sion  to  listen  io  an 
education  speech  wluch  laid  it  rigtft  on 
the  line.  It  cited  chapter  and  verst  It 
told  the  facts.  And  it  painted  a  picture 
from  life.  In  truth,  the  picture  is  aot  a 
pretty  one.  But  before  we  can  improve 
the  situation,  we  must  face  the  faits— 
and  face  them  frankly.  j 

Public  education  is  in  deep  trouble.  It 
is  getting  further  and  further  frora^the 
people.  Its  administration,  especial  in 
the  larger  cities,  has  been  .stultiffing. 
Crime  in  the  corridors  is  becomir%  an 
epidemic.  Good,  old-fashioned  crea- 
tion is  going  by  the  boards.  And  ivery 
dollar  we  get  to  build  up  our  s^tem 
comes  only  after  pressuring  and  caji>ling 
and  reversing  the  edicts  of  the  national 
administration.  ; 

Last  week  the  South  Carolina  Ecfica- 
tion  Association  assembled  in  Colufibia 
for  its  annual  convention.  It  was  f<irtu- 
nate  to  have  as  its  main  speaker  the  pres- 
ident-elect of  the  National  Educition 
Association,  James  A.  Harris.  If  jthis 
speech  is  any  indication  of  what  kir|d  of 
leadership  the  NEA  will  have  undef  its 
new  president,  then  we  will  all  be 
blessed.  Here  is  an  educator  who  ^alls 
it  as  he  sees  it  and  tells  it  like  it  isiHis 
speech  mirrors  a  commitment  and  a  ded- 
ication that  are  all  too  rare  these  Aiys. 


Mr.  President,  for  anyone  interested  in 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  be 
heading  in  education,  this  address  is  re- 
quired reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of-  J.^MES  A    Harri.s 
I  am  going  to  focus  on  a  few  is.sues  tliat 
alfecl   ecliUiitioii   ar.d   are   national    la   scope, 
but  are  1s.mu's  with  very  definite  implications 
lor  most  major  cities  in  the  country. 

Ecliualion  to  a  large  degree  in  these  area.s 
IS  still  a  losiiig  t'unie  The  total  .system  is 
lailiiig  the  ediKaDuiial  pn>cc;-s  to  a  greater 
degree  than  .society  can  atloid.  If  the  major 
cities  fhil.  the  Na'ion  tails.  We  will  continue 
to  lo.se  ground  at  an  increasing;  rate  each 
ear  imlU  impressive  and.  i.i  some  instances, 
ciriistic  cliHnge.s  are  instituted. 

A  portion  of  the  necessary  change  is  one 
of  commitment,  and  the  remainder  includes 
mvoUemcnt  and  support 

Let's  talte  a  look  at  the  national  picture. 
There  are  nearly  two  million  .school-aped 
children  not  in  school.  The  majority,  but  not 
all.  of  this  nearly  two  million  arc  in  the 
large  cities. 

Of  the  students  that  we  currently  have 
in  our  cla-sses,  more  of  them  will  spend  a 
portion  of  their  lives  In  a  correctional  in- 
stitution than  those  who  will  attend  all  of 
the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  On  any 
given  day,  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
.school-aged  children  in  correctional  Insti- 
tutions and  100.000  In  police  lockups  or  Jail 
Twenty-three  percent  of  all  of  our  stu- 
dents drop  out  of  school,  with  a  much  larg- 
er percent  of  tho.<;e  that  remain  having  an 
unsuccessful  experience  that  fails  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  skills  that  would  permit 
them  to  be  successful  in  today  s  society. 

Henry  T.  Hillson.  president-elect  of  the 
New  York  City  Hleh  School  Principals  As- 
swiation.  de.scrlbed  conditions  In  a  Novem- 
ber 30.  1970.  article  in  US  News  and  World 
Report:  as  a  result  of  school  policies.  New 
York  high  schools  are  packed  with  students 
who  have  no  Interest  In  education.  We  have 
thousands  of  pupils,  literallv  thousands,  who 
pass  no  subject.  Some  have  not  pas.sed  a 
single  subject  In  two  full  vears  Thev  roam 
the  buildings  at  will.  Thev  come  and  go  as 
they  please,  go  to  cla.ss«s  or  not.  as  they  wish. 
They   hang  around   in   the  toilets. 

They  disturb  cla.s.srooms.  and  we  may  not 
do  anything  about  them  unless  they  engage 
in  an  act  of  violence.  We  cannot  even  ask 
the  superintendent  for  suspension.  There  Is 
nothing  anybody  can  do  \o  get  them  out  of 
school  before  they  are  twenty-one.  If  they 
wish  to  stay. 

Hillson  made  this  prediction  at  that  time: 
•Unless  the  board  of  education  and  the  state 
legislature  take  action  with  respect  to  some 
kind  of  control  or  some  kind  of  special 
schooling  for  this  disruptive  group,  within 
a  limited  perlotl  of  years  we  wont  have  a 
good  academic  high  school  left  in  the  city. 
And  that  goes  for  every  big  city  where  there 
is  a  population  problem  "  This  is  nearer  to 
being  a  fact  today  than  it  was  when  it  was 
spoken  four  years  ago. 

This  de.scrlbes  public  schooling  In  too 
many  of  our  cities  Alternative  school  pro- 
grams that  have  developed  are  underfund- 
ed, halfhearted,  and  weak. 

A  reality  that  I  consider  even  more  fright- 
ening is  the  crime  In  schools  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  at  the  memorial  service  for  the 
a.ssasslnated  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Oakland,  California  Mr  Foster  was  slain  by 
the  group  that  is  currently  Involved  In  the 
Patricia  Hearst  food  ransom  case  The  sig- 
nlticance  of  that  t raged v  is  that  it  was  not 
an  Isolated  Incident,  but  was  rather  a  part 
of  an  organized  effort  to  persuade  opinion 
in  the  schools.  Mr.  Foster  was  with  his  aide 


not  Just  because  they  were  cIo.se  friends,  but 
rather,  because  that  school  like  others  in  the 
area  had  adopted  protection  policies  that 
stated  that  the  teachers  would  never  walk 
the  halls  alone  or  go  to  the  parking  lot 
alone.  Today,  It  is  necessary  that  many  major 
cities  have  such  policies. 

The  California  state  department  of  eUur;i- 
lion  recently  published  a  1973  report  on  co.i- 
flict  and  violence  In  California's  high  schools. 
Tliat  la.sk  force  indicated  that  general  crime 
Io  a  serious  problem  showing  an  unmistik- 
ablc  increase  in  the  .schools  of  the  state  V.in- 
dalism,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  most  schools  Indicatio!)? 
were  that  it  was  increasing  In  frecjeimcy  and 
yet  the  rate  of  increase  did  not  appear  to  be 
as  great  for  vandalism  as  for  some  other 
types  of  school  crimes  For  a  lour-n.onth  i.-p- 
riod  from  September  to  December  1972.  ju- 
veniles committed  assaults  on  122  teachers 
and    512    Juveniles    in    Los    Angeles    County. 

In  the  same  county,  the  following  was 
reported:  tliere  were  two  murders  on  schtol 
(.rounds,  assaults  on  49  peace  ofticers,  and 
299  cases  of  weapons  po.saession. 

In  110  scliool  districts  throughout  the 
ciunlry  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  su^j- 
comminlttee.  vandalism  incidents  increii-sed 
from  186,184  m  1964  to  250.549  In  1968.  NEA 
siatLstlcs  estimated  tliat  the  annual  cost  c.f 
vandalism  to  schools  is  two  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  California  schools  report  the  following 
monthly  averages; 

Twenty-eight  assaults  on  certified  person- 
nel. 

Nine  assaults  on  peace  officers. 

Seventy-four  assaults  on  students. 

One  hundred  twenty  po.ssessions  of  guns, 
kniveci.  or  bombs. 

One  thou.sand,  three  hundred  nine  Inci- 
dents of  vandal Lsm  or  theft. 

And.  mind  you,  the  schools  of  California 
are  rated  as  being  safer  than  the  schools  of 
eight  other  systems  of   the   nation. 

I  gathered  a  few  figures  on  the  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Baltimore,  Phila- 
dephla,  and  Memphis  The  latest  Information 
covered  a  three-year  period  from  1969  to 
1972. 

RETENTION    RATE:      1969    72      (9    12    CRADESi 

"PUBLIC     SCHOOLS" 

DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  9,034-5.287  3,747 
or41'    — 59',   elsewhere. 

Baltimore.  13.336  8,457  =  4.879  or  37  , — 
63',    elsewhere. 

Memphis.  10,391-1,589-8,802  or  84  — 
15',    elsewhere. 

Philadelphia,  17,754-6,180=^11.574  or 
65',— 35';   elsewhere. 

The  elsewhere  Includes  the  street,  jobs. 
Jails,  some  alternative  program,  the  mllitarv. 
or  some  combination  of  these.  The  point  is 
that  59  percent  of  DC.  students  had  an  un- 
successful e.xperlence  In  school.  And,  that  was 
true  of  63  percent  of  the  students  In  Balti- 
more It  means  that  most  left  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education. 

A  large  segment  of  all  students  receive  an 
education  which  Is  Inadequate  for  todays 
society.  Most  of  these  Individuals  will  be  a 
burden  on  society  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

Again,  this  dropout  rate  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem—  they  are  not  alone. 

For  each  100  students  that  attended  school 
across  the  nation,  the  following  is  true. 

Twenty-three  drop  out,  77  graduate  from 
lilgh  school.  43  enter  college,  21  B  A     6  M  A 
1  PhD. 

There  are  a  few  other  urban  school  char- 
acteristics that  are  worth  mentioning.  To 
illustrate  these,  let's  take  a  close  look  at 
what  happened  recently  In  Maryland.  The 
Baltimore  teachers  were  Involved  In  a  long, 
bitter  strike  that  divided  the  teachers,  dis- 
rupted education,  achieved  modest  gains,  and 
inflicted  wounds  that  win  be  years  in  healing. 
Again,  what   Is  true  in  Baltimore  tiiat  pro- 
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duced  this  unavoidable  display  of  true  pro- 
fessionalism by  teachers  Is  true  In  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  urban  centers. 

They  are  already,  or  rapidly  becoming  more 
than  fifty  percent  minority. 

Washington,  D.C.,  74.3 •:; ;  Miami,  68 C?  ; 
Chicago,  41?f;  New  Orleans,  49.39'r;  Balti- 
more, 48';^;  Atlanta,  53";;;  Newark,  6T/, ;  San 
.\ntonio,  53  Vc- 

The  inner  city  white  children  are  attend- 
ing private  and  parochial  schools  In  rap- 
idly Increasing  numbers.  The  student  public 
school  minority  population  Is  even  a  greater 
percent  than  the  city's  minority  population. 

The  school  boards  and  other  governing 
bodies  with  large  amounts  of  power  are 
often  composed  of  individuals  with  only  a 
business  Interest  in  the  city,  whose  desire  is 
to  reduce  or  maintain  school  spending  at 
minimum  levels.  They  emerge  from  behind 
the  suburban  drapery  to  Impose  their  desires. 
They  are  not  educators,  rarely  residents  of 
the  inner  city,  and  even  more  rarely  educa- 
tional missionaries. 

These  Individuals  combine  their  legiti- 
mate authority  with  behind  the  scenes  ma- 
neuvering to  resist  negotiations  efforts.  Dur- 
ing the  strike,  the  Baltimore  teachers  found 
that  banks  Introduced  unusual  and  unrea- 
.sonable  collateral  requirements  for  teacher 
loans.  The  teachers"  credit  union  that  in- 
cludes key  people  from  the  administration 
refused  to  make  teacher  loans.  Th©  food 
stamp  program  that  is  available  to  other 
groups  of  striking  and  unemployed  seg- 
ments of  the  community  were  denied  to  the 
teachers. 

A  quick  settlement  is  of  little  consequence 
to  boards  In  such  situations.  Their  children 
rarely  attend  these  schools.  Each  day  of  the 
strike  saves  thousands  of  dollars  in  unpaid 
teacher  salaries.  They  are  ideally  situated 
to  carry  out  their  aim  of  regressive  spending 
and  bare  bones  minimal  inner  city  education. 
They  apparently  have  no  priorities  that  are 
served  by  first  class  education  for  Inner  city 
children.  Professional  excellence  is  not  com- 
mon Jargon  In  our  central  cities. 

There  has  never  been  a  large  scale  commit- 
ment to  these  children  that  was  sufficient 
to  Initiate  an  upward  trend  in  inner  city  edu- 
cation. 

The  union  played  a  negative  role  in  Balti- 
more, and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  gains  were  so  modest,  and  the  divi- 
sion at  the  conclusion  of  the  strike  was  so 
great.  Throughout  that  episode  in  Baltimore, 
as  In  many  cities,  the  union  conducted  Itself 
in  a  self  serving  role.  They  attempted  to  push 
the  association  into  untenable  relationships 
with  other  organizations.  In  Baltimore,  as  In 
many  similar  situations,  they  were  more 
concerned  with  discrediting  association 
leadership  than  they  were  in  improving 
teacher  welfare  or  education. 

Traditional  big  city  union  domination  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  plight  of  education  in  those 
areas.  Unions  have  traditionally  been  willing 
to  walk  to  improve  teacher  welfare,  but  it  is 
rare  indeed  for  It  to  stand  up  to  improve 
education. 

Inner  city  education  has  recently  been 
further  victimized  by  an  unfriendly  Nixon 
administration.  Federally  funded  education 
programs  have  been  constantly  In  danger 
of  elimination.  This  administration  has 
erased  more  progress  in  urban  education  than 
they,  or  anyone  else,  have  erased  on  any 
kind  of  recording  tape.  'While  it  is  true  that 
they  know  firsthand  what  it  means  to  be 
Imprisoned,  their  sentences  are  short  when 
comoared  to  the  millions  of  children  in 
prLsons  of  Ignorance  from  which  they  may 
never  emerge. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  performed  like  a  retarded 
Robin  Hood.  The  very  poor  have  been  robbed 
to  share  with  those  of  less  poverty.  He  takes 
from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich. 


The  new  ESEA  guidelines  raise  the  poverty 
level  guidelines  from  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  already  too  small  pie  that  formerly 
served  those  earning  three  or  less  thousand 
dollars  per  yeair  wUl  be  cut  to  serve  the 
three  to  four  thousand  bracket. 

New  guidelines  will  make  it  legal  to  fund 
certain  private  school  programs  to  further 
weaken  the  assistance  to  public  education. 

The  House  version  of  the  guidelines  for 
ESEA  would  offer  the  option  of  allocating 
funds  on  the  basis  of  locally  developed  tests. 
Those  schools  receiving  the  lowest  test  scores 
would  be  rewarded  for  Incompetence.  If  the 
grades  were  raised,  funds  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Specially  designed  tests  could  direct 
funds  to  those  with  little  economic  need 
and,  again,  the  inner  city  would  be  short- 
changed. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reverse  Robin  Hood 
thinking  that  suggests  that  the  way  to 
shorten  fuel  lines  is  to  permit  gas  prices 
to  go  so  high  that  only  the  wealthy  can  af- 
ford It.  Now  that  prices  are  up,  the  em- 
bargo Is  lifted.  There  will  be  sufficient  fuel, 
but  the  price  will  remain  high.  Like  the 
Russian  wheat  deal,  there  Is  much  about  it 
that  goes  against  the  grain. 

It  is  this  kind  of  climate  that  breeds  the 
thinking  that  appeared  in  the  January  7 
Christian  Science  Monitor  this  year.  Ken- 
neth Garrett,  education  editor  of  that  pub- 
lication, suggests  that  the  way  to  eliminate 
most  school  problems  is  to  reduce  the  com- 
pulsory age  level  to  14.  He  further  suggests 
that  loosening  the  school  age  would  cause 
many  students  to  stay  in  school.  How  is 
that  for  a  contradiction?  It  is  estimated  by 
some  that  this  would  Inunedlately  dump 
five  million  additional  unemployable  youths 
on  the  streets. 

To  get  the  total  picture,  consider  what  is 
happening  In  higher  education.  Tuition  rates 
are  increasing  semiannually.  Only  the  middle 
Income  and  above  can  afford  to  pay  college 
tuition.  To  have  two  college-aged  youngsters 
represents  a  major  portion  of  the  salary  of  a 
middle  Income  family. 

Nobody  Is  really  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
States  are  spending  more  to  incarcerate  a 
child  than  to  educate  that  same  child.  That 
is  a  fact. 

It  costs  approximately  $5,395.00  for  one 
year  in  Harvard,  and  93,526.00  for  George 
Washington  University  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  State  will  not  spend  this  five  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  per  child  that  it  takes 
to  provide  a  top  education  at  Harvard,  or 
$3,525.00  for  George  Washington.  However, 
the  State  is  willing  to  spend  lij  Iowa  $9,000.00 
per  student  for  one  year  in  the  juvenile  home 
at  Eldora.  Iowa. 

Maryland  spends  $18,000;  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan, $10,000:  Virginia,  $3,877;  Missouri, 
$2,300;  District  of  Columbia,  $7,469  per  child 
for  one  year  in  a  correctional  institution. 

While  we  are  at  it,  what  are  these  same 
States  actually  spending  on  each  child  in 
school? 

Iowa  spends  $1,058.00  per  pupil.  Pennsyl- 
vania spends  $1,313.00  per  pupil.  Illinois 
spends  $1,144.00  per  pupil.  Michigan  spends 
$1,183.00  per  pupil.  Missouri  spends  $881.00 
per  pupil.  Virginia  spends  $868.00  per  pupil. 
In  D.C.  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $1,386.00,  Ten- 
nessee spends  $759.00  per  pupil. 

Henry  M.  Levin,  Associate  Professor,  Stan- 
ford University,  prepared  a  report  for  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportun- 
ity in  January  1972.  His  report  titled  "The 
costs  to  the  Nation  of  inadequate  education" 
has  the  following  to  say: 

"An  Inadequate  education  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  population  not  only  hand- 
icaps those  who  are  undereducated,  but  also 
burdens  society  with  reduced  national  in- 
come and  government  revenues  as  well  as 
increased  costs  of  crime  and  welfare. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  estimate 
the  costs  to  the  Nation  of  such  educational 
neglect  where  an  Inadequate  education  for 
the  latter  third  of  the  20th  Century  was  de- 
fined as  an  attainment  of  less  than  high- 
school  graduation.  Using  data  from  the  U  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  sources 
in  conjunction  with  extensive  research  liter- 
ature from  the  social  sciences,  this  report 
obtained  the  following  findings: 

"1.  The  failure  to  attain  a  minimum  of 
high  school  completion  among  the  population 
of  males  25-34  years  of  age  in  1969  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  Nation: 

$237  billion  in  income  over  the  lifetime  of 
these  men;  and  $71  billion  In  foregone  Gov- 
ernment revenues  of  which  about  $47  billion 
would  have  been  added  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  $24  billion  to  the  coffers  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

■'2.  In  contrast,  the  probable  costs  of  having 
provided  a  minimum  of  high  school  com- 
pletion for  this  group  of  men  was  estimated 
to  be  about  $40  billion. 

"Thus,  the  sacrifice  In  national  income 
from  inadequate  education  among  25-34- 
year-old  males  was  about  $200  billion  greater 
than  the  investment  required  to  alleviate 
this  condition. 

"Each  dollar  of  social  Investment  for  this 
purpose  would  have  generated  about  $6  of 
national  Income  over  the  lifetime  of  this 
group  of  men. 

"The  Government  revenue  generated  by 
this  investment  would  have  exceeded  gov- 
eriunent  expenditures  by  over  $30  billion. 

"3.  Welfare  expenditures  attributable  to  in- 
adequate education  are  estimated  to  be  about 
$3  billion  each  year  and  are  increasing. 

"4.  The  costs  to  the  Nation  of  crime  that 
is  related  to  inadequate  education  appears  to 
be  about  $3  billion  a  year  and  rising." 

This  also  could  not  exist  if  efforts  to 
blame  teachers  alone  for  Inadequate  educa- 
tion would  stop. 

Tlie  NEA  wUl  vlgcHTOusly  resist  any  effort 
through  so-called  accountability  schemes  to 
place  the  responsibility  on  teachers  alone 
An  Industrial  mentality  will  not  and  cannot 
work  in  school  evaluations  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

If  education  Is  to  have  an  evaluation  spot- 
light, the  light  must  be  shared  by  all  who 
make  or  fail  to  make  educational  decisions. 

Taxpayers,  legislators,  school  officers,  cur- 
riculum directors,  administrators,  school 
board  members,  and  teachers.  Teachers  are 
not  superhuman,  and  they  will  not  be  Ecap>e- 
goats.  We  are  only  a  part  of  the  answer.  We 
could  supply  answers  to  a  good  many  more  ol 
the  problems  than  we  are  permitted.  As  or- 
derly negotiations  processes  are  achieved,  we 
will  have  a  fairer  share  of  the  input,  and  then 
we  will  readily  accept  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

This  situation  could  not  exist  if  our  Nation 
had  a  commitment  to  children  in  general  and 
Inner  city  education  in  particular.  And  it 
will  not  exist  long  If  we  are  willing  to  do  a 
few  things  to  our  own  priorities. 

China  did — education  top  priority.  Factory- 
school.  Literacy  moved  from  26  percent  to  67 
percent  in  twenty  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  immediately 
undertake  a  yet  to  be  developed  concerted 
effort  to  reverse  conditions  that  presently 
exist.  We  owe  it  to  children.  We  can  afford 
it.  We  are  spending  fantastic  sums  on  thlng.s 
that  are  much  less  Important.  Our  national 
priorities  have  become  distorted. 

At  present — defense  planning  of  U.S. 
equipping  submarine  with  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MEBV). 
Each  Polaris  sub— destroy  175  or  more  cities. 
Single  sub  commander — empowered  •to  de- 
stroy almost  all  major  life  on  the  planet. 

UNITED    STATES    HAS    II RUSSIA    40 

We  have  a  commitment  to  the  military 
The   1974  Federal   budget  allocates  $87  bli- 
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lion  for  defease  and  «4.8  blUlon  or  educa- 
tion. Money  spent  on  one  naval  weapons 
plant  could  build  35  schoolg  for  f<air  million 
eacb. 

The  United  SUtes  and  RussuUurrenUy 
have  the  eqvUvaleut  of  one  ton  oi  TNT  toz 
every  person— man.  woman,  and  jchlld— on 
Uie  face  of  the  Earth,  and  we  areiboth  stUl 
bulldinjf.  1 

In  Vietnam,  we  spent  Ui  exceiss  «f  362  bil- 
lion to  kUl  937.562  Viet  Cf«g,  whlc4  Is  40  000 
per  person.  We  were  willing  to  sp^id  40  000 
to  kill  each  person.  Where  does  tt^s  suK^'eat 
our  national  commitment  Is?  j 

Lets  take  a  look  at  another  o^our  Na- 
tions top  budgetary  Items,  the  sAsce  pro- 
gram. This  has  cost  us  betwen  3.4  billion  to 
5  4  billion  every  year  since  lBfi3.     : 

The  proponents  of  this  prograii  list  the 
advanced  technology  learned,  wi  haTe  a 
new,  hard  coating  for  cookware.  ■  new  In- 
sulation, a  new  speed  detection  d«vice  that 
U  being  used  by  the  police  In  jiuntsrUle. 
Alabama,  digital  clocks,  new  ball  point  pens 
that  wlU  write  upside  down,  audi  a  pUe  of 
moon  rooks.  This  u  not  too  ^roMlre 
when  we  realise  that  It  has  cost -In  excess 
of  40  billion  dollars. 

We  have  permitted  our  prlorltia  to  be- 
come lUoglcally  arranged.  There;  comes  a 
Ume  When  somebody,  some  groups  or  some 
organization  must  aay  we  are  on  ii  unpro- 
ductive venture.  There  are  obTlo^y  some 
better  ways  to  do  what  we  are  dol^. 

The  NKA  is  determined  to  caiuto  radical 
changee  to  take  place  in  urban  sfcbools  A 
sieniOoant  portioa  of  our  bu4^t  and 
energies  wlU  be  used  In  this  direction  begin- 
ning next  year.  Local  programs  w^i  be  de- 
veloped to  target  Individual  cltl^.  coall- 
Uons  with  other  organizations  «!•  being 
formed  so  that  o»ir  fuU  force  nflght  be 
realizsed.  The  one  million  four  hundj^d  thou- 
sand member  NBA  has  Inrtted  the  J*ur  hun- 
dred thousand  member  APT  to  J#tn  such 
ooaUttona.  However,  w  doubt  that  they  will 
re^Jond  because  their  real  ootnm^ment  is 
not,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  to  exerf  an  all- 
out  effort  to  Improve  education.  Anil.  Ironi- 
cally, other  public  employee  growM  have 
Joined    with    us.  T 

Tlje  NXA  Is  also  determined  to  caftse  some 
radical  changes  to  take  place  In  tfte  polit- 
ical scene  on  the  state  arnl  natioii&l  level. 
We  are  gclng  to  raise  more  montBr,  make 
more  phone  calls,  and  push  more  ioorbells 
than  we  ever  dreamed  of  In  the  gast.  We 
hav«  the  voting  records  on  polltlcSns.  We 
will  rapport  thoee  who  are  satU^actory, 
work  with  those  who  need  to  improve,  and 
grant  early  retirement  to  those  ^ho  are 
unsatisfactory. 

By  the  way,  It  will  become  Incrfaslngly 
dlfflcult  to  buy  off  teachers  at  tls>  nego- 
tiations table  with  salary  proposatf  alone. 
We  want  to  talk  about  how  we  do  oiir  busi- 
ness, what  we  must  work  with,  and  the 
constant  retraining  that  we  mui^  have. 
These  determine  to  a  large  degree  t^e  kind 
of  Job  we  will  be  able  to  do.  We  ^ow  see 
that  where  we  have  settled  for  salaifr  alone 
no  one  else  knows  enough  about  Jor  has 
sufficient  interest  in  education  to  db  what 
is  necessary  to  move  It  Into  the  s^entles. 
We  still  have  an  education  that  w«s  bom 
In  log  cabins,  nurtured  In  rural  settijis.  and 
shoehomed  Into  urban  areas,  and  Intends 
grossly  wanting  Ln  a  space  age  seUl^g  that 
requires  a  global  per^>ecUve  and  a  totAl  oom- 
mltment.  We  still  have  people  tb»t^eUeve 
the  way  to  loive  the  energy  crisis  •  have 
Americans  ratkm  gasoline,  or  that  th«|threat 
ot  »«■  would  end  If  aU  countrlee  had  4  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government,  or  that  t|e  way 
to  prevent  teacher  strikes  Is  to  deny  tfcacher 
negotiations.  Such  thhtklng  Is  outdal^d  and 
unproductive.  They  de«l  with  only  a  iortlon 
of  a  problem  that  is  massive  and  comaex. 
The  government  can  afford  what  wf  know 
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must  happen.  And,  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  must  increase  Its  share  of  the  edu- 
cational dollar.  It  must  move  toward  one- 
third  genaral  aid,  save  categorical  aW.  and 
work  for  funding  of  special  programs.  We 
need  1170,000  additional  teachers  to  upgrade 
programs. 

Four  hundred  thotisand  are  needed  to  re- 
duoB  class  sizes,  345.000  are  needed  for  spe- 
cial programs.  21.000  are  needed  for  kinder- 
garten: 6.000  to  reinstate  programs  cut. 

The  Ave  bUllon  dollar  defense  hike  alone 
would  staff  schools  adequately. 

We  can  no  longer  do  the  disservice  of  al- 
lowing our  country  to  be  halfhearted  or  cas- 
ual about  its  commitment  to  children.  These 
schools  must  be  staffed  by  teachers  that  are 
united  m  an  organteation  that  will  strike  as 
hart  at  inferior  education  as  It  will  at  low 
salaries  and  poor  working  conditions.  I  and 
the  remainder  of  the  NKA  leadership  are  to- 
tally committed  to  this. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  kids  and  edu- 
cation. CXir  best  efforts  have  not  been  per- 
mitted. To  this  date,  the  education  for  many 
kids  has  not  been  good  enough.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  must  cause  to  happen  a  pro- 
gram that  win  push  education  to  the  top  of 
our  nations  priority  list.  When  education  Is 
what  It  should  *>e.  our  Nation  will  be  closer 
to  what  It  shoxild  be. 

The  same  energies  that  conquered  the  out- 
er space  can  conquer  the  Inner  city.  Ade- 
quately educated  young  people  will  leave  us  a 
far  greater  legacy  than  will  digital  clocks  or  a 
bag  of  moon  rocks. 


OPPOSITION   TO  NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  forth 
In  a  comprehensive  manner  the  various 
bases  of  my  opposition  to  S.  354.  the  Fed- 
eral "no-fault"  bill  which  is  currently 
before  the  Senate. 

My  remarks  in  this  regard  will  gen- 
erally parallel  the  minority  views  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (8.  Rept. 
93-757)  which  are  generally  reflective 
of  the  opinions  held  by  seven  of  the  com- 
mittee's 18  memtjcrs. 

The  bases  of  opposition  to  S.  354  may 
be  summarized  as  foUows: 

First.  The  approach  adopted  by  S.  354 
Is  of  doubtful  constitutional  validity.  By 
compelling  the  States  to  create  agencies 
and  to  staff  and  fund  them  to  administer 
a  Federal  law,  S.  354  forces  the  States  to 
become  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  Few  more  powerful  instruments 
for  the  centralization  of  the  Oovemment 
could  be  devised.  Such  an  approach  in- 
terferes with,  Indeed  violates,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  sis  manifested  in 
the  10th  amendment. 

Second.  S.  354  may  Jeopardize  the 
citizen's  right  of  recovery.  If  a  State  re- 
fuses to  adopt  legislation  under  title  II 
and  to  administer  a  no -fault  plan  under 
tlUe  ni  or  if  S.  354  Is  held  vmconsUtu- 
tional,  the  citizen's  right  to  recover 
through  either  the  no-fault  plan  or  by 
traditional  tort  remedies  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. S.  354.  by  and  large.  aboUshes 
the  tort  remedy.  Thus,  if  a  State  refuses 
to  administer  a  no-fault  plan,  a  citizen 
cannot  recover  under  either  tort  or 
no-fault. 

Third.  8.  354  violates  the  basic  tenets 
of  federalism  as  manifested  In  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act.  The  Nation  will 
fare  best  If  the  States,  which  are  closest 
to  the  people,  are  capable  of  responding 


to  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  S.  354  con- 
stitutes another  attempt,  however,  to 
rectify  perceived  problems  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
arrogating  to  the  Federal  Government 
another  incident  of  power  that  has  been 
traditionally  retained  by  the  States. 

Fourth.  Contrary  to  the  early  promi.se 
of  the  proponents  of  S.  354,  the  bill  will 
likely  increase  the  costs  to  the  consumer 
An  analysis  of  S.  354  reveals  that    by 
comparing   the  no-fault  economic   loss 
payment  to  the  tort  system  combined 
economic  loss  and  general  damage  pay- 
ment, a  majority  of  the  States  will  ex- 
perience an  increase  in  costs.  Comparing 
the  total  tort  system  claim  costs  to  S 
354s   low    benefit,    low    threshold,    and 
$2,500  per  claim  deduction,  the  analysis 
indicates  that  consumers  In  44  States  will 
experience  an  increase  in  costs.  In  only 
six  States  will  there  be  a  decrease.  Thus 
by  either  comparison,  S.  354  will  cause  an 
increase  in  premiums  to  the  consumer  in 
a  preponderance  of  the  States.  By  virtue 
of  the  so-called  Abourezk  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
eliminated  the  $2,500  deductible  feature 
premium  costs  will  likely  rise  another  1 1 
percent    over    earlier    anticipated    cost 
consequences. 

Fifth.  S.  354  presents  several  serious 
inequities.  It  will  grant  a  windfall  to 
truckers,  rental  vehicle  owners  and  other 
fleet  owners  at  the  expense  of  private 
vehicle  operators.  The  biU  also  dis- 
criminates against  the  rural  States  Cost 
decreases.  If  any,  will  be  concentrated 
In  the  urban  States  at  the  expense  of 
drivers  in  rural  SUtes  where  cost  in- 
creases wiU  be  the  case.  Furthermore 
S.  354  Imposes  an  inordinately  high  tort 
threshold  and  medical  base. 

Sixth.  Inherent  In  8.  354  are  certain 
anti-small-business  and  anticompetitive 
features.  The  blU  would  deal  many  of 
the  small  companies  a  severe  blow 
threatening  their  existence,  because  of 
the  narrow  spread  of  risk  with  which 
they  work  and  because  of  added  costs  of 
Federal  regulation. 

For  these  reasons,  which  I  shaD  dis- 
cuss at  length,  the  Congress  should  re- 
ject S.  354  as  presently  drafted  and 
await  the  presentation  of  a  legislative 
proposal  which  might  be  more  In  keep- 
ing with  traditional  Federal  Initiatives 
and  more  responsive  to  the  enlightened 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional 
issue,  the  scheme  proposed  In  S.  354 
raises  a  question  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  Federal  system.  S.  354  would  com- 
pel the  sovereign  States  to  create  agen- 
cies, to  grant  broad  powers  to  the  newly 
created  agencies,  to  staff  the  agencies 
and  to  fund  them  through  the  State 
treasury,  all  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering a  Federal  no-fault  automobile 
Insurance  system.  What  we  have,  quite 
simply,  is  the  Federal  Government  pass- 
ing a  law  but  forsaking  any  responsibil- 
ity in  carrying  out  the  demands  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  few  more  powerful  in- 
stnmients  for  the  centralization  of  all 
power  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  could 
be  devised.  If  the  Congress  adopts  the 
approach  of  S.  354  we  will  lay  the  ground- 
work  for    vitiating   the   ability   of   the 
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States  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
own  citizens. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of 
this  approach.  Under  S.  354,  Congress 
would  become  an  overseer  in  the  field  of 
automobile  insurance  with  the  States 
serving  as  the  workers.  What  will  spur 
the  Federal  Government  to  act  responsi- 
bly? Not  the  cost  of  administering  the 
plan — the  States  will  have  to  finance  the 
administration.  Not  the  duty  to  oversee 
a  Federal  agency  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  act — there  will  be  no  such 
agency;  the  States  will  have  to  create 
their  own.  Not  the  considered  opinions 
of  Federal  employees  having  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  Congress — there  will  be  no 
such  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  also  take  the  ap- 
proach of  S.  354  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
If  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  is  not  subject  to  the  limits  of 
federalism,  Congress  can  order  the 
States  to  carry  out  nearly  any  pro- 
gram. Justice  Douglas  in  Maryland  v. 
Wirtz.  392  U.S.  183  (1968)  described  the 
consequences  that  might  flow  from  such 
an  approach: 

If  constitutional  principles  of  federalism 
raise  no  limits  to  the  commerce  power  where 
regulation  of  State  activities  are  concerned, 
could  Congress  compel  the  States  to  build 
superhighways  crisscrossing  their  territory  in 
order  to  accommodate  interstate  vehicles,  to 
provide  inns  and  eating  places  for  interstate 
travelers,  to  quadruple  their  police  forces  in 
order  to  prevent  commerce-crippling  riots, 
et  cetera?  Could  the  Congress  virtually  draw 
up  each  State's  budget  to  avoid  "disruptive 
effect [s]   •   •  •  on   commercial  Intercourse? 

If  all  this  can  be  done,  then  the  Na- 
tional Government  could  devour  the  es- 
sentials of  State  sovereignty,  though  that 
sovereignty  is  attested  by  the  10th 
amendment. 

The  similarity  between  the  examples 
paraded  by  Justice  Douglas  and  the 
scheme  proposed  by  S.  354  is  striking. 
The  fears  the  Justice  expressed  in  Mary- 
land V.  Wirtz  could  come  to  fruition 
by  this  bill  which,  whUe  not  com- 
pelling  the  States  to  build  super- 
highways to  accommodate  interstate  ve- 
hicles *  •  *,"  compels  the  States  to  staff, 
administer  and  manage  a  no-fault  insur- 
ance plan  to  accommodate  travelers  on 
highways.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
fears  expressed  by  Justice  Douglas  were 
shared  by  the  majority  in  the  Wirtz  case 
which  noted  that  the  Court  has  ample 
power  to  prevent  "•  •  ♦  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  States  as  a  sovereign  poli- 
tical entity." 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  create  a 
bureaucracy  to  administer  S.  354  and  to 
appropriate  money  to  fimd  the  program, 
we  would  not  even  be  considering  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  what  has 
S.  354  done  instead?  It  passes  all  the  toil 
and  responsibility  to  the  States.  Aren't 
the  proponents  of  S.  354  asking  the  Con- 
press  to  act  as  a  monarch  Issuing  decrees 
and  then  absolving  itself  of  all  responsi- 
bility In  carrying  out  the  decrees?  I  think 
they  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment can  be  Stated  quite  simply:  the  con- 
stitutional scheme  of  federalism  imposes 
limits  on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  interfere  with  State  sov- 
ereignty. This  principle  was  stated  long 
ago  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316  (1819). 
There  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that 
federalism  limited  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  tax  the  States.  De- 
claring that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,  the  Court  would  not  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  utilize  the 
taxing  power  to  emasculate  State  sov- 
ereignty. By  the  same  token,  the  exercise 
of  the  commerce  power  by  Congress  in 
such  a  way  as  to  tamper  seriously  with 
State  sovereignty  is  subject  to  limitation 
by  the  core  concept  of  federalism  as 
manifested  in  the  tenth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy,  the  power  to  force 
the  States  to  carry  out  Federal  programs 
is  the  power  to  subdue.  Such  a  power  is 
contrai-y  to  our  system  of  federalism.  For 
that  reason,  I  believe  that  S.  354,  in 
adopting  such  an  approach,  is  not  con- 
stitutional. 

We  must  be  mindful  of  the  hazardous 
effects  that  might  flow  from  a  decision 
by  a  State  to  refuse  to  administer  the 
no-fault  plan  or  from  a  judicial  finding 
that  S.  354  is  unconstitutional.  The  con- 
sequences could  be  grave  indeed. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  be  compensated  for  property 
damage,  personal  injuries  and  the  loss 
of  their  loved  ones.  The  purpose  of  S.  354 
is,  by  and  large,  to  abolish  the  tort 
remedy.  Thus,  this  fact  taken  together 
with  the  refusal  or  inability  of  a  State 
to  administer  a  no-fault  plan  would  leave 
a  citizen  without  any  means  of  recovery. 
He  could  not  recover  under  tort  nor  could 
he  recover  under  no-fault. 

It  was  argued  in  the  Hearings  that 
State  officials.  Including  legislators,  could 
be  mandamused  if  they  refused  to  im- 
plement the  no-fault  plan.  Such  an  argu- 
ment assumes  that  S.  354  Is  constitu- 
tional. But  that  assumption  aside,  should 
the  Congress  authorize  the  use  of  the 
bludgeon  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  force 
the  States  into  line?  Are  we  willing  to 
raise  the  specter  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment compelling  State  legislators  and 
State  administrators  to  implement  and 
administer  a  Federal  law?  I  hope  not. 

Any  approach  that  would  contribute 
to  a  confrontation  between  the  States 
and  the  national  Government  should  be 
avoided  for  that  reason  alone.  S.  354,  be- 
cause it  sets  the  stage  for  a  play  of 
brlnksmanshlp  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  is  extremely  Ill- 
advised. 

S.  354  is  also  violative  of  long-stand- 
ing Federal  policies.  Since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  regulation  of  insurance,  the 
States  have  been  the  principal  agencies 
for  carrying  out  this  responsibility.  This 
policy  was  codified  in  the  McCarran-Per- 
guson  Act  of  1945,  Public  Law  79-15  (59 
Stat.  33)  and  is  refiective  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  federalism.  Yet,  S.  354  asks  us 
to  turn  our  bEicks  on  this  long-standing 
policy. 

We  have  chosen  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  as  one  of  4ts  basic  precepts 
the  belief  that  the  Nation  will  fare  best 
if  the  States,  which  are  the  closest  to 
the  people,  are  capable  of  responding  to 


the  needs  of  their  respective  citizens.  S. 
354  constitutes  another  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  rectify  perceived  problems  by  en- 
croaching on  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  States.  By  foisting  a  purported 
Federal  '•solution"  on  the  States,  the  bill 
would  arrogate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment another  incident  of  power  that 
has  been  traditionally  retained  by  the 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reminded  of  'ihe 
wise  counsel  of  Justice  Brandeis  who  ad- 
vised that  the  States  should  be  permitted 
to  serve  as  "laboratories"  so  that  they 
may  "try  novel  social  and  economic  ex- 
periments without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the 
country."  Surely,  if  a  State  is  successful 
in  devising  a  workable  formula  for  no- 
fault  insurance,  the  other  States  will  fol- 
low suit. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  States  are 
moving,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  deal 
with  the  problems  in  the  automobile  ac- 
cident reparations  field.  Since  January 
1,  1971,  when  Massachusetts  became  the 
first  State  to  adopt  no-fault  insurance, 
other  States  have  enacted  a  version  of 
no-fault  insurance.  No  plan  has  yet 
solved  all  the  major  problems.  But  the 
States  are  continuing  to  experiment  in 
the  true  spirit  of  federalism.  The  Federal 
(jovernment  should  not  preempt  these 
efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
attack  on  the  sound  values  embodied  in 
the  McCarran-Perguson  Act.  The  States 
have  functioned  well  under  the  act  and 
we  should  not  disturb  these  efforts. 

The  subject  bill  also  presents  a  num- 
ber of  anticomp>etitive  and  anti-small 
business  features.  Sound  public  and  con- 
gressional policies  have  historically  pro- 
tected small  business.  Through  the 
years,  speech  after  speech  has  been  de- 
livered on  this  floor  on  behalf  of  the 
small  entrepreneur.  Legislation  has  safe- 
guarded him  from  unfavorable  economic 
effects  and  conditions,  from  the  shadow 
of  giant  competitors  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  even  from  Ill-advised  en- 
croachments by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
itself. 

Small  business  is  a  \'ital  part  of  our 
economy.  Strong  and  vigorous  small 
commerce  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  evils  of  monopoly.  It  is  also 
a  supplier  of  needed  goods  and  services 
to  many  consumers  who  would  be 
ignored  or  abused  by  larger  enterprises. 
So  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  was  sure- 
ly correct  in  evening  up  the  odds  in 
favor  of  small  business. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  could 
reverse  these  past  efforts  insofar  as  the 
automobile  insurance  business  is  con- 
cerned. 

Approximately  half  of  this  industry-  is 
made  up  of  small  companies  that  limit 
their  operations  to  a  handful  of  States — 
five  or  less.  About  200  companies  do  bus- 
iness in  only  one  State.  Altogether,  the 
small  company  segment  of  the  industry 
represents  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  350  to  400  individual  firms.  The 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act  would  be  crippling  to  most  and 
fatal  to  many  of  these  small  companies. 

The  act  would  require  automobile  in- 
surers, as  a  condition  of  doing  business. 
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to  provide  medical  and  rehabilitition  re- 
imbursement without  any  limit  whatso- 
ever. A  hundred  thousand,  a  nillion.  3 
million — the  sky  is  the  limit.  It  4oes  not 
take  a  mathematical  wizard  ta  deduce 
that  several  catastrophic  claims^ — and  I 
am  talking  about  four  or  five,  noimore — 
would  result  in  tremendous  expenditures 
year  after  year  until  the  victii^  either 
die.s  or  is  restored  to  health.        i 

Por  the  large  insurance  compafeiy,  the 
catastrophic  claim  presents  no  djoaculty. 
The  big  company  has  enormous  fbnds  at 
its  disposal,  a  sizable  cash  flovd  and  a 
countrywide  spread  of  risk.  Nevel|heless, 
even  the  large  company  hit  by  jan  ex- 
traordinary number  of  cata^itrophic 
claims  would  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
raise  its  rates.  But  even  under  t^is  cir- 
cumstance, the  big  company  is  b^ter  off, 
because  it  can  spreEid  its  rate  ipcrease 
thinly  across  many  more  policyjiolders 
and  thereby  retain  a  favorable  competi- 
tive position.  Therefore,  it  shoulU  come 
as  no  surprise  to  lis  that  chief  jamong 
the  insurance  industry  supporter!  of  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle^  Insur- 
ance Act  are  large  insurers.  ! 

But  consider  the  pUght  of  thi  small 
company.  Typically,  small  coiipanies 
spring  up  in  response  to  a  pajticular 
need  and  they  serve  a  carefully  defined, 
limited  clientele.  Perhaps  their  cu(  tomers 
happened  to  live  in  one  of  the  many 
vacuums  left  by  the  marketing  p  ans  of 
larger  insurers.  Maybe  they  li  'ed  in 
sparsely  populated  areas,  where  he  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  erving 
them  would  not  be  rewarding  eno)  gh  for 
a  big  compani'.  Maybe  they  comp  ised  a 
market  that  was  not  attractive  to  the 
big  company :  for  example,  residt  nts  of 
tiny  towns  and  small  cities,  farme  s,  and 
so  on. 

The  small  insurer  carves  out  i  pacific 
markets  and  then  confines  its  ope  ations 
to  serve  only  those  markets.  It  is  i  ispon- 
sive  to  local  needs  in  a  way  that  a  larger 
Insurer  could  never  be.  In  this  wi  y,  the 
small  company  builds  up  a  rap>poi  t  with 
its  customers  and  confidence  and  1  nowl- 
edge  about  its  special  market.  As  a  result, 
it  was  the  small.  Independent  coi  apany 
that  experimented  and  pioneered  many 
of  the  consumer-oriented  covera^  es  we 
take  for  granted  today  such  as  uni  usured 
motorist  coverage,  drive-other-car  aver- 
age, good-student  discounts  and  many 
more. 

These  are  the  companies  that  J.  354 
would  push  from  the  m.^rketplao  with 
its  unrealistic  mandate  for  Ui  liUess 
benefits.  Just  a  few  catastrophic  ilaims 
falling  on  the  small  company  a  id  its 
limited  reserves  would  be  gone.  Wb  sn  the 
small  Insurer  responded  by  raisi  3g  its 
rates,  as  it  must,  that  increase  would 
necessarily  be  higher  because  it  would 
be  spread  across  a  small  number  <  f  pol- 
icyholders. Such  action  would,  of  <  ourse, 
result  in  a  lo6s  of  business. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  knoH ,  both 
large  and  small  insurers  buy  lay  irs  of 
reinsurance  to  protect  then  selves 
against  the  catastrophic  loss.  A  I  k^icail 
reinsurance  agreement  might  requ  re  the 
company  to  pay  all  losses  up  to  |  J5.000 
and  then  reinsurance  would  pay  addi- 
tional losses  up  to,  say,  a  million  d  Olars. 
It  win  be  evident  that  a  large  com- 
pany, with  its  greater  funds  and   :oun- 


trywide  spread  of  risk,  could  afford  to 
pay  losses  up  to  $50,000  or  $100,000  be- 
fore using  Its  reinsurance.  Consequently, 
the  cost  of  that  reinsurance  would  be 
less  since  it  would  be  used  less  often. 

But  the  small  company,  which  could 
afford  to  pay  only  $25,000  out  of  its  own 
pocket,  would  have  to  ask  its  reinsurer 
to  accept  a  much  greater  financial  bur- 
den, and  it  would  have  to  use  its  reinsur- 
ance backup  more  often.  Thus,  the  small 
company  would  find  its  reinsurance  costs 
increasing  at  the  same  time  its  income 
was  falling  because  of  a  slipping  com- 
petitive posture. 

During  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, representatives  of  the  reinsur- 
ance industry  said  they  thought  there 
would  be  adequate  reinsurance  capacity 
if  S.  354  were  enacted.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  but  that  is  only  half  the  story  we 
should  be  concerned  with.  The  other  half 
concerns  the  price  of  that  reinsurance 
and  that  is  where  the  wheel  starts  to 
squeak.  Will  there  be  reinsurance  avail- 
able at  a  price  that  these  small  com- 
panies can  afford  to  pay  and  stay  in 
business? 

In  this  regard,  it  is  also  im^xirtant  to 
note  that  small  insurers  will  be  strug- 
gling with  the  ever-present  problems  of 
inflation  and  the  alarming  cost  increases 
of  medical  care  and  automobile  repair. 
Those  costs,  added  to  the  prospect  of 
further  outlays  for  unlimited  medical 
benefits  and  increased  reinsurance  pre- 
miums, could  tip  the  scales  against 
survival. 

Caught  between  the  twin  pincers  of 
rising  costs  aiui  falling  income,  the  small 
company  could  certainly  go  under,  the 
first  casualties  being  the  200  or  so  one- 
State  operations.  But  before  long,  many 
of  the  two,  three,  and  five-State  com- 
panies could  go  down  or  be  absorbed  by 
their  giant  competitors. 

In  the  end.  the  public  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  healthy  competition  that 
the  small  company  has  provided  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  pubhc  would 
be  dissatisfied  and  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  that  have  discouraged  eco- 
nomic concentration  would  be  frus- 
trated. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  enact 
a  bill  that  would  have  such  grievous 
consequences. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  States 
are  moving  in  the  directitHi  of  the  no- 
fault  concept.  Pr(HX>nent8  of  S.  354  claim 
that  a  nationwide  automobile  repara- 
tions system  is  the  only  way  to  assure 
that  everyone  everywhere  who  is  in- 
jured in  an  automobile  accident  will  have 
certain  minimum  benefits  available. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  States  so  far  in  enacting  no- 
fault  or  with  the  type  of  some  of  the  no- 
fault  laws  enacted. 

However,  an  examinatioo  of  the  record 
reveals  a  great  deal  of  State  interest  in 
no-faulL  By  1872  there  were  seven 
States  with  some  form  of  no- fault  pro- 
grams in  effect.  These  States  were:  Dela- 
aware.  Florida.  Massachusetts.  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Virginia. 
Three  other  States  had  enacted  no- fault 
laws  which  became  effective  on  January 
1,  1973:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland. 

By  the  end  of  1973.  22  States  had 
passed  no-fault  legislation.  However,  in 


three  of  these  States — New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico  and  Illinois — the  no-fault 
bills  enacted  were  vetoed.  The  Governor.s 
of  each  of  these  States  continued 
to  favor  and  support  the  no-fault  con- 
cept. 

Recently,  Georgia  became  the  20th 
State  to  enact  a  no-fault  law.  The  other 
19  States  are:  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Hawaii,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota.  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas ! 
Utah  and  Virginia. 

It  appears  then  that  in  about  a  year'.s 
time  the  number  of  States  enacting  no- 
fault  laws  doubled.  Additionally,  virtu- 
ally all  State  legislatures  meeting  thi.s 
year  are  considering  no-fault  legislation. 
To  me,  this  adds  up  to  a  great  deal  of 
legislative  interest  and  action. 

Over  the  years,  as  Insurance  problems 
have  arisen  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  to  call  for  Federal 
legislation  as  the  only  answer.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  back  in  1969,  a  Federal 
solution  to  the  insurer  insolvency  prob- 
lem was  strongly  promoted.  Speaking  in 
behalf  of  S.  2236,  the  Federal  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corporation  Act,  its  support- 
ers at  that  time  said: 

Federal  legislation  Is  needed  In  Uili  area. 

It  Is  high  time  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Guaranty  Act, 

The  problem  of  Insurance  company  Insol- 
vencies Is  national  In  scope.  Therefore,  a,  na- 
tional solution  Is  required. 

A  Federal  Insurance  Corporation  .  .  . 
would  replace  the  present  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  nnanclal  guarantees  which  consist  of 
a  few  Etat«  Insolvency  funds.  .  .  . 

As  it  turned  out.  S.  2236  was  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  Prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  was  taken  by  State  legisla- 
tors. All  but  three  States  have  enacted 
insolvency  legislation  applicable  to 
property  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Like  S.  2236,  8.  354  might  prove  to  be 
a  mistake.  State  legislators  have  shown 
that  they  are  fully  able  to  design  and 
adopt  no-fault  plans  that  meet  the  legal 
and  economic  needs  of  their  citizens.  S. 
354  would  preempt  an  of  the  20  State  no- 
fault  laws  already  enacted  and  prevent 
other  States  from  adopting  less  sweep- 
ing approaches.  History  has  shown  us 
that  this  approach  could  be  iU-advised. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  the  central 
question  of  the  American  consumer  with 
respect  to  no-fault  is  its  anticipated  im- 
pact on  auto  Insurance  premiums. 

The  proponents  of  S.  354  disguise  or 
icnore  certain  problems  posed  by  the  bill 
by  stating  that  aU  will  incur  lower  in- 
surance premitmw  under  Federal  com- 
pulsory no- fault  than  imder  a  tort  habil- 
ity  system.  However,  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  since  the  conclusion  is 
l)ased  on  some  rather  misleading  as- 
sumptions for  which  we  currently  have 
no  "hard"  data  but  rather  only  subjec- 
tive estimates. 

It  would  likely  be  futile  to  debate  this 
empirical  problem  here  again  but  we 
can  look  more  closely  at  the  probabiUty 
of  whether  this  bill  can  promise  "some- 
thing for  everybody." 

To  begin  with,  the  only  way  the  bill 
can  deliver  as  promised  is  to  make  the 
auto  insurance  industry  so  much  more 
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efficient  that  prices  fall  for  everybody, 
v:o'.  just  reckless  drivers.  S.  354  purports 
;  1  do  this  by:  First,  attempting  to  elim- 
1  .-to  certain  legal  costs  associated  v,ith 
I  he  current  tort-liability  syst-em  by  cm- 
I  Inying  no-fault;  and  second,  imposlnp 
^vderal  controls  on  the  insurance  in- 
G  ".'-try. 

Analyzing  the  .<:ccond  contention  first, 
;;:.sic  economics  tells  us  that  increased 
t;fciency  arises  out  of  viporous  cDm- 
!  ctiiion  which  compels  firms  to  trim 
ccsts.  innovate  their  product  or  service 
?nd  improve  distribution.  The  optimal 
w.iy  to  promote  competition  in  the  in- 
.surnnce  industrj'  would  be  to  allow  each 
State  to  devise  its  own  no-fault  plan  and 
,.hcn  to  obser\e  which  produced  the  b?st 
results  for  consumers.  This  "bc^f  struc- 
f.ire  could  then  be  offered  to  consumers 
as  each  firm  bid  for  tlae  consumer.^"  dol- 
lar. If  no  one  single  nationwide  plan 
evolves  or  emerges,  then  it  would  be 
clear  that  such  an  alternative  is  sub- 
oiHimal  and  inefficient. 

This  bin  seeks  to  circumvent  and  short 
circuit  this  normal  evolutionary  competi- 
tive process  and  to  compel  the  States 
and  insurance  industry  to  adopt  its  own, 
untested,  no-fault  bill.  Furthermore, 
many  smaller,  highly  efScient,  customer- 
oriented  firms  have  indicated  in  hear- 
ings that  due  to  the  problems  of  rein- 
surance wliich  would  arise  under  this 
bill,  they  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
thus  removing  another  strong  competi- 
tive force  that  produces  greater  efficiency 
and  lower  prices. 

If  history  repeats  itself  in  the  area  of 
regulation,  federally  run  no-fault  will 
Ultimately  lead  to  the  cartelization  of 
the  insurance  industry  with  set,  fixed, 
•r.onopoly  prices  instituted  and  enforced 
bv  the  Federal  Government. 

In  short,  the  rdoption  of  federally  run 
non-fault  would  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease inefficiency  in  the  auto  insurance 
i!idustrv  since  it  will  curtail  competition: 
First,  between  different  State-proposed 
bills;  second,  between  firms  due  to  the 
forced  banki-uptcy  of  some;  and  third, 
between  the  remaining  firms  due  to  the 
inevitable  Government  cartelization  of 
the  industry. 


■With  respect  to  the  question  of  legal 
costs,  the  issue  here  is  whether  this  no- 
fault  bill  will  actually  lead  to  a  signifi- 
cant savings.  To  date,  we  do  not  have 
substantial  information  on  this  issue  but 
even  assuming  the  answer  is  affirmative 
witii  respect  to  existing  plans,  this  does 
not  argue  for  Federal  no-fault  but  only 
for  some  "optimal"  form  of  no-fault.  This 
particular  pl^n  does  not  seem  to  offer 
the  great  savings  in  legal  costs  promised 
since  disputes  between  insurers  and  pol- 
icyholders which  could  not  be  resolved  by 
negotiation  would  be  resolved  bv  court 
prcreedings.  These  disputes  would  obvi- 
ously occur  in  major,  personal  injury 
ca^es  and  in  other  instances  v.iieie  ihcy 
'low  occur. 

Thus,  even  if  the  no-fauit  concept 
rjn  lead  to  lov.er  legal  foes,  this  in  itself 
djes  not  compel  a  federally  authorized 
mandate.  Moreover,  the  notion  intro- 
du:es  some  obvious  sifjnificant  inefficien- 
cies \ia  the  compeiitivo  structure  of  the 
industry  which  would  most  likely  out- 
v.eigh  any  adv.  ntages  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  legal  fees.  It  is  vi-orous  competi- 
t'oi  between  firms  that  yields  greater 
c.Tr  if^ncies  and  lower  prices,  not  Federni 
mr--r;,".t-r,  or  rearrr.ngeir.tr.is  of  li:;bil- 
ii  .•  icqu;rc:nents. 

Th3  basis  for  tiie  pieniium  reduction 
claim  1:"  tho  proponents  of  S.  354  is  the 
n'^Uiarial  sludy  i:;eriormccl  by  (he  firm  of 
Milliman  and  Robert<;on  under  a  rrant 
from  the  Denartmei^t  of  Transportation. 

We  are  rll  av.-arp  t'lat  the  validity  of 
r'tuarinl  studies  i<;  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  arc  grounded  en  actual  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  j.ii;  t.  Unrrrtunne'v. 
however,  tlie  Milliman-Kobert.'ion  study 
we.s  ba'^ed  on  data  penerpted  under  the 
tort  system  v.liich  was  projected  for  no- 
fault.  This  is  similar  to  rrojecting  tlic 
outjjut  of  Florida  crrepefruit  b^.-ed  on  last 
year's  harvest  of  Florida  oranges.  The 
major  problem  in  this  regard  is  the 
obvious  absence  of  much  of  the  infor- 
mation crucial  to  the  calculation  of 
no-fault  cost  estimates,  including  infor- 
mation relative  to  economic  loss  and 
recovery  from  collateriil  .sources.  Such 
information  is  not  essential  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  tort  liability  claim  and  is  fre- 


quently not  collected.  However,  since  it 
is  the  purpose  of  S.  354  to  pay  economic 
loss  while  restricting  the  payment  of  gen- 
eral damage,  it  is  mandatory  that  we  col- 
lect economic  loss  data  ba.'^ed  on  no-fault 
as  opposed  to  tort  ex-^cricr.ee. 

It  i>  clear  tlicn  that  the  toil  d^ta  bc^e 
employed  by  Milhmar.-Robci  ison  had  lo 
understate  the  amount  of  economic  loss 
that  will  a  dually  occur  under  no-fav-!t, 
thii":  biasins  the  cost  5a\ings. 

Th.e  7\Iilhm"n-Robert.<cn  Su;dy  re:op- 
ni  ed  this  critical  shoiLcoming  by  notuig 
that".  .  .  they  1 1  lie  cool  predictions  i  are 
subject  to  a  hif'i:  degree  of  uncertainty 
:\:.  •>■, cil  as  being  \rry  su.'cei:'tible  to  mis- 
interpretation." If  Millinirin  ar.d  Robct- 
son  were  this  cautious  in  thc'r  own  esti- 
mate of  S.  334's  results,  hcv  c.n  we  l. eat 
tlinm  as  conclu-  ive'.' 

In  point  cf  fact,  v.hcn  the  Miriinnn- 
"'obcrtson  estimates  were  compared  vviiii 
tne  iictuai  no-fault  c.<peiiences  of  Flor- 
ida and  Massachusetts,  the  model  failed 
by  more  than  33  i^ercent  in  both  in- 
siance.s — Florida  iDeedieted  a  deerea.-e  in 
incmiums  when  in  fact  Floiida  has  cx- 
peiienccd  an  incrca.^e.  I.i  short,  the  Mil- 
liman-Ro'oertson  ttudy  appear.^  to  be  a 
iiifchly  i.rirc'iiable  iJieiictor  b."..sed  upon 
th.e  f'ct  ihat  it  uiiiized  tort  iiaijiiity  dat  i 
to  e:-tima^e  no-lauit  i  .-e'niums.  wiiile 
reccgnizi:i'T  that  a  nc-f.^uli  system  as 
I  eopo'-ed  under  S.  354  wi:!  in  no  way  re- 
Nemble  the  tort  ^y^len■l  th  I  t-'c-ncratcd 
their  ro'-ult''. 

In  addition  to  the  caveai  just  noted. 
Milliman  av.d  Robertson  noted  Pve  addi- 
lioml  caveats.  Hov.e\  er.  ratlicr  tlian  con- 
tinuing; witii  the  obvious  ?^tat:~tical  flav.s 
in  the  study,  let  us  closely  examine  its 
results  along  with  the  adjustments  Miili- 
man  and  Robertson  iir.ply  ir.  these  six 
c  veats. 

At  thi-  point.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  table  from  the  Mi'liman- 
Robert-on  studv  v.ith  respect  to  the  total 
auto  premium  that  would  be  paid  mider 
no-fault  vs.  tort.  This  table  is  found  ?t 
page  53  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  table  vas 
ordered  tu  be  printed  in  ilie  REcoRe.  as 
fellows: 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  Milliman-  lobert- 
son  table  reveals  that  only  a  no-f  ult  bill 
with  a  structure  of  low  benefits  and  a 
tipht  threshold  yields  a  reduci  d  pre- 
mium, on  the  average,  for  all  i  tates — 
rulumn  4  of  table.  A  low  benefit  limita- 
tion provides:    First,  a  maximul:i  wage 
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i  max- 
f  serv- 


I  period 

death 

pro- 

)f  dis- 


loss  benefit  of  $15,000;  second 
i:num  period  of  1  year  for  loss  ( 
ices:  and  third,  a  maximum  survivor's 
benefit  of  $5,000.  A  tight  threslfDld  re 
q  lirement  provides:  First,  that 
remedy  cannot  be  pursued  wiltiout  a 
qualifyinR  disability  period  of  6  r  lonths; 
and  second,  in  the  event  a  tort  c  aimant 
is  .successful,  $2,500  is  deducted  ffom  his 
general  damage  recovery.  Of  coiise,  the 
cost-saving  deductible  feature  isriow  no 
longer  available  and  this  will  pujh  costs 
even  higher.  However,  for  puri  oses  of 
this  analysis  I  will  not  make  tl:  e  addi- 
tional 11-percent  upward  adjustiient. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unlikely  t<  expect 
that,  given  current  levels  of  medi'  al  pay- 
ments and  the  cost  of  living,  mos  ;  States 
will  find  a  $15,000  fixed  maxin:  um  for 
wage  loss  and  a  $5,000  death  bene  U  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Moreover,  som<  States 
may  also  find  the  tight  thresholi  provi- 
sions to  be  unduly  harsh  restrici  Ions  on 
the  rights  of  seriously  injured  vii  tims. 

If  we  turn  to  column  2  of  ti  e  table 
which  projects  premium  costs  wi  ,h  high 
benefits  and  a  loose  threshold,  we  arc 
made  aware  of  the  more  realist  c  costs 
of  no-fault. 

A  high  benefit  provision  would  allow: 
First,  a  $25,000  wage-loss  ma^Jimum 
second,  a  33-year  loss  of  service 
maximum:  and  third,  a  $15,00^ 
benefit  ceiling.  A  loose  thresho 
vides:  First,  that  only  2  months 
ability  is  necessary  in  order  to  ptrsue  a 
tort  remedy:  and  second,  in  the  fvent  a 
tort  claimant  is  successful,  does  nfct  con 
tain  a  deductible  general  damaje  fea- 
ture. I 

Assuming  that  most  States  will  eelect  a 
combination  of  high  benefits  aHl  tight 
threshold,  the  figures  set  forth  in  \  lolumn 
1  of  the  Milliman-Robertson  stuc  y  need 
further  adjustment  in  order  to  g  ccount 
for  additional  caveats  which  t  re  set 
forth  in  the  study. 

The  major  adjustments  and  th^ir  per- 
centage changes  are  as  follows : 

First.  Since  current  tort  insuran  :e  pol- 
icies contain  a  first-party  medic  al  no- 
fault  provision,  we  must  factor  o  it  this 
false  savings  from  no-fault  saving! .  Since 
personal  injury  premiums  curren  ly  ac- 
coimt  for  half  of  this  first-party  insur- 
ance, a  25-percent  reduction  must  be 
made  in  the  no-fault  cost  savings. 

Second.  Although  S.  354  intends  ,o  sub- 
tract out  $2,500  from  serious  li  igated 
settlements  which  is  a  major  soi  rce  of 
no-fault  savings,  it  seems  reasonal  le  that 
a  jury  would  raise  the  settlement  I  y  that 
amount  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  to 
insure  that  their  settlement  wai  paid. 
Since  litigated  damages  in  serioi  is  tort 
cases  now  average  approximate!;  $25,- 
000.  we  require  an  additional  adjustment 
of  10  percent. 

Third.  Since  S.  354  will  lump  coiimer- 
cial  vehicles  with  private  vehicle i.  pri- 
vate vehicles  will  experience  an  increase 
in  premium.s — not  accounted  for  by  Milll 
man-Robertson — of  at  least  12.5  p  jrcent 


over  tort.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  premiums  under  no- 
fault  will  fall  from  20  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  so  that  private  premiums  will 
rise  by  10/80  or  12.5  percent. 

Fourth.  Since  the  brand  of  no-fault 
contemplated  by  S.  354  would  subtract 
out  payments  received  from  social  secu- 
rity, workmen's  compensation,  and  State 
disability,  the  total  amount  going  to  an 
injured  person  will  fall  as  compared  to 
tort.  This  is  clearly  a  false  savings  since 
it  involves  a  lessening  in  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  victim.  This  false  savings 
has  been  estimated  to  total  between  15  to 
30  percent.'  For  purposes  of  adjustment. 
I  will  take  the  more  conservative  figure 
of  15  percent. 

Mr.  President.  This,  by  no  means,  ex- 
hausts the  fiaws  of  Milliman-Robertson 
but  these  adjustments  are  all  quite  obvi- 
ous and  indisputable.  Let  us  now  recon- 
stitute table  I  with  these  adjustments  of 
some  62.5  percent  <25^  10  M2.5  U5> . 
Moreover,  for  simplicity's  sake,  let  us 
concentrate  on  column  1,  the  most  likely 
structure,  and  column  4,  the  structure 
most  favorable  to  S.  354. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  II  S  354  ADJUSTED  COSTS  UNDER  BENEFIT  AND 
THRESHOLD  VARIATIONS  CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  TOTAL 
AUTO  PREMIUM 
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Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa       

Kansas   

Kentucky 

Louisiana     

Maine  

Maryland    . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota   

Mississippi 

Missouri       

Montana  

Nebraska 

Nevada--     

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolm» 

North  Dakota 

Ohio      

Oklahoma - 

Oregon     

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah        

Vermont 


'  See  Wells,  Herbert  R.,  Testimony  before 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  January  24, 
1974. 
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(4) 

High  benefit  level, 

Low  beneli 

!  level. 

tight  th 

eshold 

light  threshold 

Orig- 
inaf' 

Ad- 

Orig- 

Ad- 

justed ■ 

inaM 

justed-' 

Virpinia      -   . 

-f3 

4-5 

-2 

Washington   . 

-2 

-1 

-7 

_  3 

Wet  Virginia. 

-4 

-2 

-8 

_  3 

Wisconsin    .- 

-1-2 

4-3 

-4 

_  y 

Wyoming 

+1 

4-2 

-2 

-1 

I  Original  premium  estimate  savings  by  Milliman-Robertson 
A(l|us!ed  premium  sa.ings  (-62.5  percent)  based  on  te«i 

anfll.'-ts  rounded  to  nearest  in^eper 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Examining  the  ad- 
justed no-fault,  under  its  most  likely 
.structure  it  indicates  that  22  States  will 
experience  either  an  increase  or  no 
change  in  premiimis,  an  additional  7 
States  will  experience  no  more  than  a  1- 
percent  decline  with  14  experiencing  no 
more  than  a  2-perccnt  decline.  In  short, 
for  43  of  the  50  States  the  benefits  from 
no-fault  are  highly  unlikely  and  probably 
nonexistent.  In  fact,  given  my  earlier 
comments,  these  minute  decreases  will 
probably  be  substantial  increases. 

Mr.  President,  this  ends  my  direct 
refutation  of  the  false  savings  promised 
by  S.  354  as  based  on  the  Milliman- 
Robertson  study.  However,  I  feel  there 
are  several  other  key  cost-related  issues 
that  should  be  discussed  at  this  time  as 
they  cast  even  more  serious  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  Milliman-Robertson 
projections.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First.  Milliman-Robertson  admit  can- 
didly that  more  premiums  will  be  paid 
out,  but  intend  to  spread  this  cost  over 
more  drivers  since  S.  354  mandates  that 
all  drivers  carry  no-fault.  This  implicitly 
assumes  that  uninsured  drivers  are  no 
more  cost  producing  than  current  in- 
sured drivers.  This  is  clearly  fallacious. 
Uninsured  motorists  often  drive  poorer 
quality  vehicles  under  less  safe  condi- 
tions than  current  insurees  which  is  one 
reason  they  are  uninsured.  Thus,  when 
they  are  included,  they  will  have  more 
than  proportionate  impact  on  costs  in- 
crease. Consequently,  this  is  yet  another 
key  factor  that  unduly  biases  downward 
the  cost  estimates  for  no-fault  under 
S.  354. 

Second.  Milliman-Robertson  further 
assume — by  use  of  tort  data — that  gen- 
eral driving  habits  will  not  change.  This 
appears  highly  unlikely  since  all  evi- 
dence indicates  that  consumers  are  quite 
sensitive  to  the  lower  premiums  awarded 
to  them  for  safe  driving.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  when  this  cost  incentive  is 
removed,  driving  patterns  will  deteri- 
orate. 

Third.  The  probability  of  fraudulent 
small  claims  would  seem  to  be  greatly 
expanded  under  no-fault.  Many  acci- 
dents that  are  nonauto  related  will  be 
compensated  under  no-fault.  Until  the 
advent  of  no-fault  the  burden  of  proving 
that  an  injury  was  caused  by  an  automo- 
bile accident  has  always  been  upon  the 
victim  or  party  presenting  the  claim.  The 
defendant,  the  person  at  fault,  has  al- 
ways provided  third  party  verification 
of  the  loss.  Under  no-fault,  the  allega- 
tion of  a  loss  will  satisfy  the  burden  of 
proof.  The  18-percent  penalty  payment 
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for  delay  or  refusal  to  pay  will  discourage 
investigations  for  purposes  of  verifica- 
tion. 

In  summary,  the  Milliman-Robertson 
f  noly.-,is  offers  no  sound  basis  for  pro.itc- 
tions  of  cost  savings  because — 

II  is  based  on  tort  ratlicr  than  no-fr.ult 
data  even  thousli  no  fault  will  not  even 
closely  resemble  tort  in  its  impact  on 
co.>^t  or  premium  structure,  thus  elinii- 
iia1ir.3  any  confidence  in  its  estimates: 

The  only  two  no-fault  States  for  which 
v^•e  have  sufficient  no-f o ult  empirical 
tiuita.  Florida  and  Massachu.'^etts.  yitlded 
a  33-p?rcent  diuerence  in  their  actual 
versus  the  projected  Milliman-Robcitson 
le.'^uits: 

■When  the  most  likely  structure  o!  Milli- 
man-Roberlson  is  corrected  for  some  of 
its  most  obvious  errors  of  double  count- 
ing and  false  savings,  43  of  the  50  States 
experience  virtually  no  cost  or  premium 
savings.  Tlais  result,  v.hen  combined  with 
factors  (li  and  (2>  casts  serious  doubt 
on  whether  any  State  can  be  projected 
to  experience  savings  based  on  Millman- 
Robertson. 

By  assuming  that,  first,  current  unin- 
.vured  drivers  are  no  more  cost  producing 
than  current  insured  drivers;  second, 
that  driving  habits  will  not  change  under 
no-fault;  and  third,  that  fraud  will  not 
increase  even  with  a  monitor  removed; 
Milliman-Robertson  further  bias  their 
results. 

The  proponents  of  no-fault  refuse  to 
admit  that  S.  354  holds  potential  for  in- 
creasing automobile  insurance  costs.  Cur- 
rent data  can  provide  no  indicia  of  the 
scope  of  the  potential  increase. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  sound  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  subject  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  complete  the 
record  on  S.  354, 1  also  offer  for  inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
additional  documents: 

One.  Excerpts  from  the  minority  views 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  on 
S.  354  relating  to  the  constitutional  issue; 

Second.  A  staff  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  methodology  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  cost  charts  con- 
tained in  the  minority  appendices  of  the 
report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and 

Third.  Excerpts  from  the  minority  ap- 
pendices of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Excerpts  From  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
Ttr.  ON  THE  Judiciary  on  S.  354  (No.  93-757) 

THE  C  ONSTITtniONAt  ISSUES 

General 
S.  354  represents  a  novel  attempt  to  em- 
!  >ty  the  States  as  agents  of  the  Federal  pov- 
1  riiment.  It  would  Interject  the  authority  ol 
the  Federal  government  in  an  area  that  has 
traditionally  been  a  matter  of  legislative  and 
repulatory  concern  at  the  State  level — the 
ati.iomobUe  accident  reparations  system.  Yet, 
while  supplanting  the  power  of  the  States  to 
fashion  a  system  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  iis  respective  citizens,  S.  354  would  never- 
theless compel  the  States  to  create  and  utilize 
its  own  Instrumentalities,  officials  and  facili- 
ties to  implement  and  administer  the  per- 
vr^sive  and  far-reaching  Federal  progrnm  con- 
;   :a'-jlated  bv  the  bill. 


This  novel  approach  works  in  the  folk.w- 
i'g  manner.  As  a  first  step,  the  bill  would 
preempt  any  provision  of  any  State  law. 
.rtatuiory  or  "constitutional,  v.hlch  would  pre- 
\c:-t  the  Cotablishnient  or  administration  in 
;iry  State  of  a  no-fault  plan  lor  motor  vehicle 
ir.surance  under  standards  set  forth  in  title  I 
K..ch  State  could,  in  accordance  w  ah  aHe  II. 
c::t.-iblish  a  no-fault  plan  which  meets  or 
t:-."ecds  tVe  Federal  st.ndards  at  any  tin:e 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first  genenil 
.  e^sic;!i  oi  the  Slate  legislature  that  convene^? 
i.l'cr  tiie  bill  ;->  crncted  If  a  State  doe?  not 
rl-.ooiD  tn  enact  a  nc-fautt  plan  in  rccordai'.ce 

ith  title  II.  an  al'ern:,tlve  Fcaer'il  no-fault 
p!;in.  ti' ;c  III  of  the  bill,  would  r-'toiiiatically 
i!0  into  efiect  in  that  State  rine  months 
;  to-.  In  either  case,  the  State  would  be  cc:r\- 
j)cllPd  to  administer,  operate.  Fupervi<:e.  and 
tax  the  no-fault  plan,  whether  it  volur.tari'y 
:do;its  its  own  plan  under  title  II  or  has  tl-e 
Fi'Ucral  plan  i:npc-ed  upon  it  by  title  III. 
Thu.s.  nil  activities— ref'ulntion  of  insurance, 
■etting  of  rates,  taxing,  management  oJ 
lao! or"  vehicle  registration,  investigation  of 
(-'.aims,  and  litlr.ation  procedures— would  be 
icTtiired  to  be  performed  by  State  agei;rles 
::nd  officials  utilizinct  State  facilities  and 
mechanisms  sublect  to  the  approval  and 
.supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 

In  Ehort.  under  S.  354.  States  must  either 
conform  their  accident  and  Insurance  laws 
to  the  standards  of  title  II.  or  the  standards 
(li  title  III  become  bindinc  on  them.  In  either 
event.  State  acencies  would  be  compelled  to 
aiminister  federally-established  require- 
j.ic-^t-5.  and  in  addition.  State  governments 
((,iH  he  required  by  these  provisions,  as 
■  o'l  c-  thcs^  in  title  I.  to  legislate  In  response 
tr  Fi-dcral  directions. 

Su.ch  a  scheme  raises  two  constitutional 
i  sues.  The  first  Is  whether  Congress  has  the 
p.-nvcr  to  authorize  State  officials,  legislative 
and  administrative,  to  Implement  a  nation- 
ally-designed plan  notwithstanding  any  con- 
trary provisions  in  State  constitutions, 
provided  each  S^ate  voluntarily  chose  to 
follow  the  national  plan.  The  second  question 
is  whether  Consress  has  the  power  to  covrpcl 
the  States  to  administer  a  Federal  law  even 
if  those  States  are  not  willing  to  adopt  such 
a  no-fault  plan.  This  question  arises  out  of 
title  m  would  unilaterally  and  automatically 
impose  a  no-fault  plan  on  the  recalcitrant 
St.ites.  and  thereafter  compel  them  to  ad- 
ntinister  the  federal  plan. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  question,  on  a  purely  legal  basis.  Is  la 
the  amrmative.""  A  study  of  the  second  ques- 
tion, however,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  force  unwilling  States  to  take  any 
ainrmative  action  in  administering  a  fed- 
erally-Imposed no-fault  plan.'* 
Required  State  action 

As  a  prelude  to  examining  these  consli.u- 
tional  issues,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
various  ways  In  which  S.  354  commands 
State  action.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
subject  bin  would  require  affirmative  State 
action  in  order  to  meet  the  Federal  standards, 
whether  or  not  the  State  voluntarUy  adopted 
a  plan  that  met  or  exceeded  the  requirements 
of  title  II  or  had  a  title  lU  plan  Imposed 
upon  it: 

Section  104  requires  each  State  in  which  a 
no-fault  plan  in  accordance  with  either  title 
II  or  title  III  of  the  Act  is  In  effect,  to  ensure 
that  every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  provides 
continuous  security  (ordinarily  by  insur- 
ance) with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle  so 
long  as  It  is  either  registered  or  present  in 
that  State. 

Section  105  deals  with  the  availability  of 
Insurance,  and  requires  a  State  to  form  and 
administer  an  assigned  risk  plan.  Under  s\:b- 
section  (a)(1)   of  this  section,  the  State  In- 
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.■^ura;ice  Coir.ml.ssioner  •■'  •  •  shall  establish 
and  implement  or  appro\e  and  supervise  a 
jjlan."  Subsection  (a)  (2)  requires  that  the 
plan  to  be  established  '-  •  •  shall  make 
I'vailable  •  •  •  |co-.era^e; ;  which  the  Corn- 
mis, ;ionpr  d-termines  are  reasonably  needed.  ' 
Section  105(a)(4)  provides  the  insurers 
ly.av  e.-'Ustilt  and  lifirec  a.-  to  opci'ation  and 
litcs  U!id<?r  ti-je  plan.  '••  •  *  subject  to  ir.c 
'.  .n-cr vision  and  approval  of  11  e  Commissicii- 
rr  ■.  and  rates  shf.U  ••  •  •  first  be  adopted  or 
ipproved  b>  the  Commls.-ioner."  and  siiall 
l)"e  ncnd.scrimlnatory  '■•  '  ♦  pursuant  is 
regulations  established  by  the  Coniuns- 
sioner." 

Seviion  105ia)(5)  reqtiires  the  plan  t3 
^ive  favor.- ble  r.-Jtes  "  •  •  as  determined  bv 
the  State  •  •  •  |to|  *  *  *  economically  dis- 
advantaged Ir.dividuals  •  '  •  (whlcli  shall 
he  I  •  •  •  subject  to  the  supervisior.  and  sp- 
proval  of  the  Commissioner." 

Section  105^a)^G)  purports  to  luake  a 
broad  grant  of  power  to  the  State  Insurance 
C'ommis£ioi:er.  It  provides  that  in  order 
■•'  •  "to  carry  out  the  objecU\cs  of  tais 
subsoction,  tlie  Commissioner  may  adopt 
rule?,  make  orders,  enter  into  Rgreeme'.-»t3 
wiUi  otiier  governmental  ar.d  private  entities 
and  Individuals  ar.d  form  and  operate  or 
aut'norize  the  information  ol  bureau.^  riid 
other  legal  entities." 

Section  108  could  require  tlie  State  to 
create  an  agency  to  adini.tistcr  an  assigned 
(laims  plan  and  to  e3t.\bUEh  an  assigned 
claims  fund  in  certain  circumsiancei.  Under 
this  section,  any  victim  tr  deceased  victim'-s 
survivor  m.iy  obtain  basic  restoration  benc- 
iits  through' the  as.?.gned  claims  plan  estab- 
lished In  tl-.c  victims  State  of  domicile.  Sub- 
sectloxa  (b)0)  authorlzti  insv.rers  to  or- 
t,3riii-.e  an  assigned  clairr.s  bureau,  plan  and 
rules  ••'  "  •  subject  to  r-pprcval  and  rc^u- 
l.ition  by  the  Commissioner."  If.  however. 
tlie  plan  is  not  organized  in  a  manner  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioner  to  be  In  ac- 
coid.^nce  "with  the  Federal  Act  and  with 
rit.^te  law,  then  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
IS  empowered  and  directed  to  "•  •  '  cr- 
t-anize  and  maint.iin  an  assi^'ncd  claims 
bureau  and  an  as-signed  claims  plan."  Be- 
cause the  larguage  of  the  provi.sion  is  mar.- 
datory  ("he  shall'  i ,  the  assigned  claims 
bure.-tu  in  the  State,  as  orgaiilzcd.  must  lol- 
low  certain  specific  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Act  even  thoufih  the  State  mipht 
wi-h  to  solve  the  problem  by  other  means. 
Section  109  authorizes  and  requires  the 
Stats  Commissioner  of  Insurance  to  regu- 
late the  Insurance  companies  which  provide 
i'-iSurance  protection  in  his  St.^.te.  It  also 
compels  the  Commlssloiier  to  "•  •  •  estab- 
lish and  ma'intaln  a  program  for  the  regular 
and  periodic  evaluation  of  medical  and  vo- 
cational rehabilltatlcn  services."  He  "  •  *  ' 
shall  est.abli;h  and  maintain  •  •  •  the  pro- 
gram •  •  •  to  assure  that  •  •  •  the  serv- 
ices meet  the  definitions  of  the  Federal 
Act,  •  •  •  to  assure  that  •  •  •  U\e  services 
are  necessary  and  the  recipient  is  making 
progress,  and  •  •  •  to  a?-ure  that  •  •  •  the 
charges  are  reasonable."  Under  subsection 
(C).  progress  reports  on  rehabilitation  must 
be  submitted  by  the  supervising  physician 
to  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency,  and  •■••••  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitrition  agoiicy  .sliaU  file  report.?  with 
f.-.e  a-iplicable  restoration  obligor."  Further. 
•■•  *  •  there  shall  be  provieior.s  for  determi- 
nations •  •  •  to  be  made  of  rehabilitation 
{-.-lals  and  needs  and  for  periodic  asse-^s■ 
inents  of  progress." 

Section  llUd).  like  Section  108.  compels 
the  State  to  create  an  agency  if  none  is  In 
existence.  It  provides  that  a  restoration 
obligor  shall  promptly  refer  each  victim  to 
whom  basic  restoration  benefits  are  expected 
to  be  payable  for  more  than  two  montlis 
"•  •  •  to  t'ne  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency."  Thus,  If  the  State  does  not  have 
such  an  agency.  It  is  under  Federal  compul- 
sion to  create  one 
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Section  201  td)  provides  that  •■•  •  •  tlio 
Commissioner  in  each  State  shall  sub  lilt  to 
the  Secretary  |of  Traiispcirtatlon  |  |  eriod- 
icjUv.  all  relevuMt  Information  which  Is  re- 
ciie-siecl  by  the  Secretary  •  •  •  so  th  it  the 
Ee-.'retary  may  *  •  •  evaluate  the  sue  ess  of 
i.:ch  |no  fault  |  plan  In  terms  of  the  policy 
of  the  Act." 

Section  211(a)  i2\  provides  that  anjlauto- 
riiobile  liability  policy  will  aiitomalici  Ily  be 
c;e;'ined   to   include  iio-fiiult   beiietils 
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11  the 
tiie  ComnilAiOiicr 
determines  by  regu!a*ion  that  the  11  bll'.ty 
CJ>verage  Is  only  incidental  to  that  pol  c-y  " 

Srctiun  211ib\  pruvides  that  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  anv  policy  issued  pii:  suant 
t:.  either  a  Slate  title  II  enactment  ir  the 
title  III  federal  enacment,  •  •  •  •  ar  sub- 
ject to  approval  and  regulation  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  such  State".  "The  Commi.s  >iO!;er 
shall  appro\e  only  terms  and  cone  Itiuns 
which  are  consistent  with  the  pnrpo  es  of 
the  Act  and  are  fair  and  equitable  o  all 
persons  who  may  be  affected  " 

Scone  of  Fcclerut  nvtlioritii 
Be-aiise  the  business  of  li.sura:;  "e  is 
deemed  Interstate  commerce,  Coneres?  i  leiirly 
has  the  power,  under  the  Commerce  (  lauFe 
of  the  Constitution,  to  etiact  a  national  auto- 
mobile accident  compen.^atlon  system  .si  itaject 
to  direct  Federal  regulation  In  United  ilate<i 
V  Soutli-Eastern  Vndcnirttvrs  Assocut  loti. 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  insuran  ce  to 
be  a  matter  of  Interstate  commerci  and 
therefore  not  capable  of  being  regulat  ?d  by 
the  States.  Sitbseciuentiv.  Coiigre-K  1  i  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of  1945  i  59  Stat  33  » 
delegated  back  to  the  States  the  prima  y  re- 
.sponsibility  for  supervision  of  liisii  ance. 
Congress,  however,  retained  the  ultima'  e  au- 
thority to  lef,-lKlate  on  InsLirance  mattel  s  and 
it  is  this  authority  that  would  be  the  basis 
for  any  Federal  regulation  of  insu;  ance. 
Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  Supremacy  C  au^e, 
no  State  law,  constitutional  or  stat  itory, 
could  thwart  the  exercise  of  this  poM  er  to 
institute  direct  Federal  regulation  of  luto- 
moblle  accident  compensation. 

Since  1968,  Congress  has  invoked  this  j  lower 
to  regulate  the  form  and  content  of  i  isur- 
ar.ce  policies.  Examples  Include  the  ='lood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968.'  the  National  I  isur- 
ance  Development  Program  for  riot  t  isur- 
ance,''  and  the  more  recent  Crime  Insu  anco 
Program  '^ 

It  is  also  clear  that  Congress  ha.s  the  |  ower 
to  enact  an  automobile  accident  repart  tlons 
."-ystem  which  would  encourage  Stati  s  to 
adopt  voluntarily— not  by  coercion— a  Fed- 
erally-designed, no-fault  Insurance  ilan. 
Congress  frequently  has  establLshed  nat  otial 
nimimum  standards  and  has  encou;  aged 
States  to  adopt  conforming  legislation  either 
by  conditioning  grants-in-aid'-'  on  satisfac- 
tory State  action  or  by  imposing  direct  Fed- 
eral regulation  as  an  alternative  in  any  i  itate 
which  fails  to  adopt  legl.slation  satisfym  ;  the 
Federal  standard.-"" 

This  approach,  viz.  encouraging  Stab  is  to 
adopt  legislation  conforming  to  Fei  leral 
.standards,  has  been  sustained  in  Stc:  tard 
Machine  Co.  v  Dai  is.  301  U.S.  548  ( 1936  i  In 
that  ca.se,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  :on- 
stitutionaltty  of  title  IX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  imposed  a  90  percent  c  edit 
for  payments  to  a  State  unemployment  i  om- 
pensalion  fund,  provided  that  the  1  Itate 
unemployment  compensation  law  satj  itied 
c':rt:tin  criteria  An  Alabama  corporate  em- 
p.oyer  challenged  title  IX,  claiming,  ntcr 
cl.a.  that  under  the  Tenth  Amendment 
"■  •  •  the  tax  and  tjie  credit  In  ca  nbi- 
naiion  are  weapons  of  coercion,  destr^-ing 
fr  impairing  the  autonomy  of  the  stat*."  •'■ 
.1  ~t;.e  Cardozo,  speaking  for  the  Courj ,  re- 
jected this  argument  by  noting  that  vAIa- 
bama.  pursuant  to  title  IX,  had  of  Its  own 
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volition    enacted    a   statute   complying    with 
Federal  standards: 

"Who  then  is  coerced  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute?  Not  the  taxpayer  He  pays 
on  fulfillment  of  the  mandate  of  the  local 
legislature.  Not  the  state.  Even  now  ;he 
I  .Alabama)  does  not  offer  a  suggestion  that  In 
pas.sing  the  unemployment  law  .she  was  af- 
lectt-d  by  duress  .  .  .  For  all  that  appears. 
^ht•  15  satisfied  with  her  choice,  and  would  be 
.orely  di.suppoiiited  if  it  were  now  to  be 
annulled. 

"VVc  cannot  say  that  she  wn^  acting  ivt  of 
luT  unlettered  will,  but  under  the  strain  ol  a 
persuasion  equivr.i'-- •.  lo  undue  mtUience, 
ulien  she  c*-  ,.,«  to  hai.e  relief  administered 
under  laws  ol  her  own  making,  by  agents  of 
!  er  owa  selection,  instead  ol  under  federal 
law.-;,  administered  by  federal  officers,  with 
a;i  the  ensuing  c\ils,  at  least  to  many  minds. 
(.i  federal  patronage  and  power." 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  in  both  the 
oral  argument  and  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Cjurt.  the  point  was  emphatically  stressed 
that  tiie  Social  Security  Law  did  not  coerce 
tile  State  to  adopt  the  legislation  A  vital 
disiinci.ioa  was  made  in  the  Opinion  between 
federal  inducement"  of  the  States  and  out- 
riglit  "cjerclon  "  -  In  oral  argument.  Assist- 
ant .Attorney  General  Jackson,  later  Supreme 
Cjurl  Justice,  pointed  out  that  "  .  .  there 
is  no  compulsion  upon  the  State  to  adopt 
any  kind  of  legislation  whatever.'  -'  Thus, 
to  the  e.\tenl  that  S.  354  encourages,  but 
does  not  coerce.  States  to  enact  a  Federally- 
designed,  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
plan  under  title  II.  we  believe  that  it  rests 
on  firm  constitutional  groii;-.d. 

A  further  question  exists,  however,  where 
a  State,  although  willing  to  adopt  a  plan 
u:'der  title  11.  has  a  constitutional  provision 
prohibiting  It  from  enacting  such  a  plan. 
Testimony  presented  before  the  Committee -^^ 
re'-eals  that  five  States  (Arliioiia,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky.  Pennsylvania  and  Wyoming)  have 
.specific  provisions  in  their  Constitutions  pro- 
hibiting the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injury  resulting  in  death  or 
injuries  to  per.-.ons  or  property.  In  four  States 
(Ohio,  New  York.  Oklahoma  and  Utah)  there 
IS  a  similar  Constilutional  provision  appli- 
cable only  to  Injuries  resulting  In  death. 
Finally,  In  one  State  i Connecticut )  there  Is 
Constitutional  language  which  creates  a 
doubt  whether  the  legislature  could  enact 
legislation  limiting  the  right  to  recover  for 
Injuries 

However,  as  several  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied, to  the  extent  that  any  provision  of  a 
State  Constitution  Is  In  conflict  with  S  354, 
it  would  be  rendered  Invalid  by  the  Su- 
premacy Clau.se  (Article  VI,  Clause  2)  upon 
the  enactment  of  S.  354.  That  Clause  pro- 
vides that; 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  •  •  •  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bcund  thereby,  and  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

S.  354  makes  In  unmistakably  clear  that  It 
preempts  the  field  of  automobile  accident 
leparatlons  to  the  extent  that  State  Consti- 
tutional or  statutory  provisions  would  con- 
flict with  or  hinder  the  Federal  policies  em- 
bodied in  that  bill.  Accordingly,  any  State 
Constitutional  provisions  prohibiting  enact- 
ment of  a  no-fault  plan  pursuant  to  title  II 
would  be  rendered  void,  removing  any  legal 
impediments  facing  a  State  desiring  to  enact 
such  a  plan 

In  sum.  S  354  would  exercise  the  power  of 
Congress  to  preempt  any  provision  of  any 
State  Constitution  or  statute  that  would 
otherwise  frustrate  a  State's  attempt  to  en- 
act a  no-fault  insurance  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  title  II  of  the  bill.  We  turn  then 
to  consider  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  force  States  who  are  unwilling  to  enact 


such  a  plan,  but  who  nevertheless  would 
be  siibjected  to  the  imposition  of  a  no-fault 
pla'i  under  title  II  and  to  take  affirmatne 
action  in  implementing  and  administering 
the  Federal   no-fault  Insurance  plan. 

Limitation  on  Federal  autiionty 
As  indifated  earlier  herein.  S  354  contem- 
plate, that  a  ^trae  would  be  CDinpelled  to  act 
as  i.n  agent  of  the  Federal  government  m 
.inpiementing  and  admli.isterlng  the  no- 
'ault  Insurance  plan  imposed  on  it  by  title 
III  even  if  the  ^taie  consciously  clio-^e  hot 
to  adopt  such  a  plan  Affirmative  Sta(.e  action 
would  be  required  on  two  levels  First,  the 
.Mate  wotild  be  lorced  to  devote  existing 
state  agencies,  onirials  and  lariinies  lo  reg- 
ulate and  operate  the  title  111  plan  In  a  - 
cordan;e  wiih  ."iections  103  through  111  and 
section  114  of  title  I.  sections  2ul(d|.  203. 
204(e(.  204(f).  205.  208.  210  and  211  ol  tit.c 
II.  and  .sections  302,  303  and  304  of  title  III 
tecondU.  if  no  agencies  exi.led  in  the  State 
to  discharge  these  duties,  the  State  won  d 
Ije  required,  presumably  by  legislation,  to 
create  and  stafi  them 

The  suggestion  that  a  State  may  not  adopt 
a  title  !I  plan  so  that  a  more  restrictive 
Federal  plan  under  title  III  would  become 
applicable  In  the  State  Is  not  chimerical  " 
."-^f,  cral  State  Attorneys  General  testified  be- 
lore  tlie  Committee  that  S.  354  not  only  may 
be  uncoiiotitutional  but  also  represents  an 
inadequate  resolution  of  conflicting  policies 
and  Interests."  If  their  views  are  representa- 
tive of  those  held  by  their  respective  State 
legislators,  it  Is  quite  likely  that  a  State 
would  choose  not  to  adopt  a  title  II  plan 
but  instead  contest  the  constltutlonalltv  of 
the  bill  With  respect  to  title  III. 

Thus,  we  are  directly  faced  with  this  se- 
rious constitutional  question:  Does  the  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  employ  a  regulatory 
scheme  that  compels  the  States  to  devote 
its  agencies,  personnel  and  facilities  to  ad- 
minister a  Federal  law.  It  Is  otir  conclusion 
that  this  approach  rests  on  tenuous  con- 
stitutional footing.  Indeed,  such  an  approach 
could  constitute  so  serious  an  invasion  of 
State  sovereignty  protected  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment  that  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  our 
ccnstitutlonal  Federalism. 

Presumably,  the  power  of  Congress  to  em- 
ploy the  States  In  this  manner  is  deemed 
by  the  proponents  of  S.  354  to  be  based  on 
the  "Necessary  and  Proper"  Clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  theory  apparently  Is  that 
because  Congress  has  the  power  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  to  legislate  the  end,  iic. 
the  adoption  of  no-fault  automobile  Insur- 
ance, it  has  the  power  under  the  "Necessary 
and  Proper"  Clause  to  legislate  the  means 
to  sectire  this  end.  However,  where  the  com- 
merce power  is  exercl.sed  In  such  a  way  as 
to  seriously  tamper  with  State  sovereignty, 
its  exercise  contravenes  the  constitutional 
principles  of  Federalism.  As  Chief  Justice 
Stone  said  in  New  York  v.  United  States.' 
the  Federal  government  may  not  •••  •  •  in- 
terfere unduly  with  the  State's  performance 
of  its  sovereign  functions  of  government." 
The  con.stitutlonal  Immunity  of  certain 
State  Instrumentalities  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion illustrates  the  point  that  a  power  of 
Congress  can  be  restricted  by  the  principle 
of  Federalism.  Like  the  Cornmerce  Clau-e, 
the  clause  conferring  on  the  Congress  the 
power  to  tax--'  appears  to  be  without  limita- 
tion, so  long  as  all  duties.  Imports  and  ex- 
cises are  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  constitutional  scheme  of 
Federalism  Imposes  limits  on  the  power  of 
the  Federal  government  to  tax  the  States  ™ 
Recognizing  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy,-"  the  Court  will  not  permit 
the  Federal  government  to  utilize  the  taxing 
power  to  emasculate  State  sovereignty. '- 
Similarly,  the  exercise  of  the  commerce  pow- 
er In  such  a  way  as  to  tamper  seriously  with 
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state  sovereignty  would  be  subject  to  limi- 
tation by  virtue  of  the  concept  of  Feder- 
alism as  manifested  In  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment. 

There  is,  of  course,  substantial  pirecedent 
for  the  proposition  that  Congress.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  constitutionally  granted 
to  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  the 
conduct  of  States  Just  as  It  may  regulate  the 
conduct  of  citizens  of  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  price  and  wage 
controls  on  States  ■-  and  to  apply  the  Federal 
Safety  Appliance  Act  to  a  State  in  its  capac- 
ity as  a  railway  operator.'*  These  are  cases, 
however,  where  the  exercise  of  Congressional 
power  has  fallen  on  activities  of  the  States 
that  parallel  that  of  Its  citizens — viz.,  com- 
mercial, proprietary  or  employment  actlv- 
ities.'-^  And  the  Federal  regulation  was  not  so 
pervasive  or  comprehensive  that  it  threatened 
the  States'  ability  to  control  or  direct  the 
activities  of  Its  own  agencies  and  officials,  as 
S.  354  contemplates.  In  short,  these  cases  do 
not  support  the  authority  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment that  S.  354  purports  to  invoke  to 
control  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  their 
sovereign  or  police  powers.''" 

The  limit  on  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  Commerce  Clause  to  control  sovereign 
State  actl  .i  that  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  Federalism  Imposes  was  discussed 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  In  Polish  Alliance  v.  NLRB  as  follows: 

"The  process  of  adjusting  the  Interacting 
areas  of  national  and  state  authority  over 
commerce  has  been  reflected  Ir  hundreds  of 
cases  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history. 

"The  Interpenetratlons  of  modern  society- 
have  not  wiped  out  state  lines.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  make  Inroads  upon  our  federal  system 
either  by  Indifiference  to  Its  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modem  technology.  Scholastic  reasoning  may 
prove  that  no  activity  is  isolated  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State,  ^ut  that  cannot 
Justify  absorption  of  legislative  power  by  the 
United  States  over  every  activity."  " 

The  delicacy  of  Federal-State  relations  In 
our  constitutional  system  and  the  difficult 
task  of  adjusting  those  relations  was  also 
discussed  by  Justice  Douglas  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Maryland  v.  Wirtz,^'*  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  noted  above,  upheld 
the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  State  employees.  In  the  course  of  his 
opinion,  the  Justice  made  an  argtunent  to 
illustrate  the  consequences  that  could  result 
if  the  concept  of  Federalism  did  not  Impose 
limits  on  the  power  of  Congress: 

"If  constitutional  principles  of  federalism 
raise  no  limits  to  the  commerce  power  where 
regulation  of  state  activities  are  concerned, 
could  Congress  compel  the  States  to  build 
superhighways  crisscrossing  their  territory 
in  order  to  accommodate  interstate  vehicles, 
to  provide  Inns  and  eating  places  for  inter- 
state travelers,  to  quadruple  their  police 
forces  in  order  to  prevent  commerce-crippling 
riots,  etc.?  Could  the  Congress  virtually  draw 
up  each  State's  budget  to  avoid  "disruptive 
effect [s]  •  •  •  on  commercial  intercourse?" 
(Citation  omitted.] 

"If  all  this  can  be  done,  \,hen  the  National 
Government  could  devour  the  essentials  ol 
state  sovereignty,  though  that  sovereignty 
Is  attested  by  the  Tenth  Amendment." '" 

The  similarity  between  the  examples  pa- 
raded by  Justice  Douglas  as  "horribles"  and 
the  scheme  proposed  by  S.  354  is  striking. 
The  trepidations  the  Justice  expressed  in 
Maryland  v.  Wtrtz  could  come  to  fruition  by 
this  bill  which,  while  not  compelling 
••  •  *  the  States  to  build  superhighways  to 
accommodate  interstate  vehicles  •  •  •",  com- 
pels the  States  to  staflf,  administer  and  man- 
age a  no-fault  Insurance  plan  to  accom- 
modate travelers  on  highways.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  fears  expressed  by  Justice 
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Douglas  were  shared  by  the  majority  in  the 
WiTtz  case  which  disagreed  that  the  applica- 
tion of  FLSA  impaired  the  State's  functions 
of  government  but  nonetheless  noted  that 
•  •  •  the  Court  has  ample  power  to  pre- 
vent •  •  •  undue  Interference  with  the  State 
as  a  sovereign  political  entity."  *" 

Extended  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  S.  354  could  emasculate 
State  governments.  If  the  Federal  govern- 
ment could  enact  elaborate  plans  and  then 
compel  the  States  to  devote  their  personnel 
and  facilities  to  Implementing  and  adminis- 
tering the  plans  subject  to  Federal  super- 
vision and  direction,  it  could,  to  use  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Stone.  •••  •  •  interfere 
unduly  with  the  State's  performance  of  its 
sovereign  functions  of  government."  "  and 
thwart  the  very  "Republican  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment" which  the  Congress  is  entrusted 
to  guarantee  to  the  States  by  Article  I'V,  Sec- 
tion 4.  In  short,  such  an  approach  could 
relegate  the  states  to  a  mere  servUe  status. 
Instead  of  a  partner  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  national  government,  as  con- 
templated by  Federalism,  the  relationship 
would  be  more  akin  to  that  of  master  and 
servant.  We  believe  that  the  line  should  he 
drawn  to  prevent  a  long  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  Congress,  as  noted  above,  has  frequently 
established  national  minimum  standards 
and  has  encouraged  States  to  adopt  conform- 
ing legislation  by  conditioning  grants-in-aid 
on  satisfactory  State  action.  Neither  is  it  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment could  Impose  direct  operational  con- 
trol in  any  State  which  failed  to  adopt  legis- 
lation satisfying  the  Federal  standards. 
Neither  of  these  approaches  can  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  the  approach  adopted  by  S. 
354  which  would  order  or  mandate,  not  mere- 
ly encourage,  the  exercise  of  State  govern- 
mental power. 

In  the  case  of  grants-in-aid,  the  State  can 
voluntarily  decline  to  take  measures  con- 
forming to  Federal  standards.  It  Is  not 
coerced  to  take  such  measures.  As  noted 
above,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Steward  Ma- 
chine Co."  stressed  the  vital  distinction  be- 
tween Federal  "inducement"  or  "encourage- 
ment" of  the  States  and  outright  coercion.  S. 
354,  however,  does  not  respect  this  distinc- 
tion. In  contrast  to  a  gfrant-in-aid,  S.  354 
would  automatically  Impose  title  m — along 
with  the  attendant  detailed  requirements  on 
State  ofScials,  outlined  above — on  any  State 
which  fails  to  enact  legislation  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  within  a 
specific  time  period.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  underlying  grants-in-aid. 

Nor  can  those  statutes  which  Impose  direct 
federal  regulation  as  an  alternative  in  any 
State  which  falls  to  adopt  legislation  or  to 
take  administrative  measures  satisfying  the 
federal  standards,  serve  as  a  precedent.  For 
here,  the  Federal  law  displaces  State  law  and 
the  Federal  government  Itself  takes  over  the 
basic  task  of  administering  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  coerce  the  states  to  take 
legislative  or  administrative  action." 

The  Report  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
cites  only  one  case — parenthetically  and 
without  discussion — in  support  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  duties  outlined  above."  That 
case  is  Testa  v  Katt,  330  U.S.  386  (1947), 
which  held  that  the  Rhode  Island  courts 
were  obligated  to  enforce  claims  under  fed- 
eral law.  Testa  does  not  support  S  354,  how- 
ever, for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  principle  of  Testa  v.  Katt  is  ap- 
plicable only  where  the  States  have  agen- 
cies and  personnel  adequate  and  appropriate 
to  tmdertake  the  duties  imposed.  The  Su- 
preme Coiu't  noted  in  Testa  that  the  Rhode 
Island  courts  had  Jurisdiction  •••  •  •  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  under  established  lo- 
cal law  to  adjudicate  this  action.  Under  these 


circumstances,  the  state  courts  are  not   tree 
to  refuse  enforcement."  '■ 

In  accordance  with  this  distinction  one 
witness  observed: 

"In  states  that  have  not  opened  their 
courts  to  remedies  such  as  those  con'er. - 
plated  in  S.  354.  there  is  no  'adequate  an  I 
appropriate'  Jurisdiction  and,  at  least  argu- 
ably, no  corresponding  duty  to  enforce  Icc  - 
eral  law.  This  conclusion  is  underscored  b 
a  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  Broun  v.  Gerries,  321  U.S  178  (1944),  dL"-- 
ctissing  the  limits  on  federal  coercion  o.' 
state  courts,  even  to  enforce  a  federal  claln  . 
He  said:  'Neither  Congress  nor  the  Britisli 
Parliament  nor  the  Vermont  Legislature  ita  ^ 
power  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  New  Yot,: 
courts.'  321  U.S.  at  188."  " 

Moreover,  there  is  little  doubt  that  con- 
sidering the  scheme  established  in  S.  354  a^ 
a  whole,  a  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
would  need  considerable  authority  to  admin- 
ister the  law.  S.  354  purports  to  grant  this 
authority  to  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner. However,  as  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  Broun  v.  Gerdes  qtioted  im- 
mediately above  makes  clear.  Congress  doe-; 
not  have  the  power  to  impose  grants  oi 
authority  upon  officials  of  another  sovereign. 
Aside  from  grants  of  power  to  State  agen- 
cies, some  of  which  may  have  to  be  created. 
it  also  appears  that  various  portions  of  S. 
354,  particularly  Section  104.  would  requiiv* 
State  legislative  action  to  enact  laws  imple- 
menting the  regulation.  Thus,  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  States  do  not  have  "adequate 
and  appropriate  "  means  now  existing  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  Accordingly,  contrary  tn 
the  implication  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
Report.  Testa  v.  Katt  does  not  support  S  354 

Second,  it  Is  one  thing  to  obligate  the  State 
courts  to  enforce  Federal  law  as  they  enforce 
State  law  but  another  to  subjugate  State 
legislatures  and  administrative  agencies  to 
Federal  authority.  The  State  courts  have 
long  exercised  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Federal  courts.  But.  S.  354  does  not  im- 
pose a  ;mere  requirement  that  the  States  en- 
force Federal  law.  Rather,  by  mandating  af- 
firmative action  by  both  State  leglslature=> 
and  administrative  bodies  in  an  area  that, 
has  traditionally  been  within  the  province 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  State  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  it^  citizens,  the  bill  strikes  a' 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Unlike  a  re- 
quirement that  State  courts  hear  cases  in- 
volving Federal  law  which  at  the  most  im- 
poses an  extra  workload  on  the  courts.  S  354 
would  displace  the  power  of  the  States  to 
take  measures  it  deems  necessary  for  the- 
public  welfare. 

In  sum,  the  power  of  Congress  to  inipose 
pervasive  and  comprehensive  duties  upon  a 
sovereign  state,  the  discharge  of  which  are 
mandatory,  is  a  startling  innovation  net 
supported  by  any  authorities  known  to  us. 
Under  S.  354,  the  States  would  become  sub- 
ject to  Interference  and  control,  both  in  tlie 
functions  which  they  exercise  and  the  meth- 
ods which  they  employ. 

Few  more  powerful  Instruments  for  the 
centralization  of  government  could  be  de- 
vised. Under  S.  354  the  ability  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  threaten,  indeed  emas- 
culate, the  autonomy  of  the  States  is  at  cure 
apparent. 

CURES    TH.^T    CAN    WORStN    THE    ILL 

A  State's  refusal  either  to  adopt  legislation 
under  title  II  or  to  administer  a  title  III 
plan  could  deny  claimants  of  benefits,  or  at  a 
minimum,  create  a  confused  and  uncertain 
legal  situation  in  which  large  scale  inequi- 
ties would  result.*"  An  even  more  dlflicvilt 
situation  would  arise  if  S.  354  were  held 
unconstitutional. 

As  stated  earlier  herein,  th°  fear  that  a 
state  would  refuse  to  comply  with  eithe  • 
titles  II  or  III  is  not  chimerical  in  view  c.' 
the  bill's  tenuous  constitutional  footing,  be- 
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cause  of  antagonism  toward  either  tbe^plan 
itseir  or  the  method  by  which  It  Is  Imifoaed. 
or  because  a  Stat«  may  not  dealre  to  •i>pro- 
prlate  funds  In  order  to  create  agenctfs  re- 
quired  by  S.  354.  1 

Hazardous  potential  t 

The  con^etruences  that  could  flow  f*)m  a 
Rtxte's  refitsar  to  Implement  a  title  Illgjlan. 
or  any  part  thereof,  would  be  grave  tiftleed. 
jeopardizing  both  traditional  tort  re^^dles 
and  no-fault  benefits.  ! 

Fir^t.  Insurers  might  not  be  able  toioffer 
ro^crage  In  a  State.  Under  sections  IWIa) 
and  21  Hb)  of  3.  354  terms  and  condltltJis  of 
ai  Insnrance  contract  and  the  rates  chirged 
for  the  contract  must  be  approved  bj  the 
State  Insurance  Commissioner.  Thus,  l|  the 
State  Commissioner  refused  to  approv^  the 
contract  and  rates.  It  Is  quite  likely  thai  the 
Insurer  could  not  lawftjlly  offer  the  Jaslc 
reparatfon  Insurance  This  fact,  takerf  to- 
gT?ther  with  section  902  of  title  III  ^Ich 
wmild  abrogate  nny  tort  remedies,  wt>iild 
learw  the  automobile  accident  victim  ^th- 
out  any  means  of  reparation.  1 

Sectmd.  thone  Injured  In  an  automobile 
accident  might  be  unable  to  obtain  tfne- 
flts  from  an  assigned  claim  fund  If  oOier- 
wlse  unabi©  to  obtain  reparations  from  Ipislc 
restoratlou  Insurance.  Under  section  10*  an 
"assigned  claim  plan"  can  only  opiate 
througb  an  "assigned  claims  bureau"  etther 
-approved"  or  "organized  and  maintained" 
by  t)t«  State  CoBomlsBloner.  Thug,  unleeslthe 
State  creates  such  a  bureau  and  the  leg^la- 
tnre  appropriates  funds  for  It.  or  unle^  it 
approves  assigned  claims  funds  establlAied 
by  ths  insnrajice  companies,  there  coul4  be 
no  "aaslgnsd  claims  plan."  1 

nttrd.  an  automobile  accident  vict^n's 
right  to  beneflU  for  a  basic  Item  of  altw- 
able  expense  covering  medical  and  vocational 
rebaUlttatlon  services  may  be  jeopardised. 
SecUon  108(16)  relieves  an  Insurer  from|the 
otAlgatlon  to  pay  these  expenses  "unlessithe 
faculty  In  which  or  tbrougta  which  such  sirv- 
ices  az«  proTlded  has  beei-  accredited  by  (the 
departnwnt  of  health,  the  equivalent  ^dv- 
emment  a^sncy  responsible  for  health  mx>- 
grama.  or  the  accrediting  designee  orf  such^e- 
partment  or  agency  of  the  State  in  w!|lch 
such  services  are  provided,  as  being  In  bc- 
cxvdance  with  applicable  requirements  |nd 
retnlattoas."  ] 

If  a  stats  does  not  provide  for  such  ^- 
credttatlon,  the  medical  and  vocatk>Dsi  tt- 
haMUtatlon  serrlces   for   which   relmbui^e 
ment  is  sonslit  oould  not  be  evaluated  ^d 
therefosv.  nnder  the  terms  of   the  se 
are  not  reeovevable.'* 

Inadequate  remedy 
Although  the  matter  Is  not  free  fi 
doubt,  mandamus  may  lie  against  the  s 
officials  or  legislature.  If  necessary,  to  U 
compliance  with  the  federal  standari 
However,  this  procedure  could  raise 
ptx>blems  than  it  would  solve. 

It  would  raise  the  spectre  of  the  fede 
government   forcing  State   legislators" 
State  admUUfitrators  to  Implement  and 
rainlstar  a  Federal  law.  The  Supreme  C 
has  often  spoken  of  "  '   •   •   •   the  special  . 
icacy    of    the    adjustment    to    be    prescr 
between  federal  equitable  power  and 
administration  of  Its  own  law."  '■■  The  L.- 
eon  of  a  writ  of  mandamus,  if  used  In 
crlmlnately,     could     shatter     this     del 
Any  approach   that  would   contribute 
confrontation   between    the   States   and 
national   government   should    be   avotdedf  If 
for    that   reason   alone.    S.    354.    bac»ua«  jit 

could  set  the  stage  for  a  play  of 

ship  between  the  federal  and  state  gove 
roents,  ks  therefore  extreniely  Ul-advlsed. 

THE    INTERESTS    OF    FEDBUUBM  1 

In  a  recent  case.  Justice  Black  deserlbfd 
Pederallam  as  requiring:  | 

•  *  *  •  a  proper  respect  for  state  futi- 
tlons.   a    recognition   of    the    fact    that   t  e 
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entire  country  Is  made  up  of  a  Union  of 
separate  state  governments,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  belief  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  fare  beet  U  the  States  and  their 
insUtuOotia  are  left  free  to  perform  their 
separate  functions  in  their  separate  wavs. "  » 
S.  354  wowM  forsake  this  belief. 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  believes 
that  8.  364  Is  not  only  of  doubtful  coo- 
stituUonallty.  bot  also  of  doubtful  wisdom. 
In  the  view  of  this  Committee.  8.  364  con- 
sututes  another  attempt  to  rectify  perceived 
iux>blems  by  encroaching  on  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  States.  By  foisting  a  pur- 
ported federal  "solution"  on  the  States,  the 
bill  would  arrogate  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment another  Incident  of  power  that  has 
traditionally  been  retained  by  the  States. 
Aside  from  the  strong  grounds  for  question- 
ing the  bills  constitutionality,  8.  354  would 
thwart  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  values 
derived  from  a  Federal  system.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  wl  tneases : 

"In  light  of  the  entire  statutory  scheme, 
(employing  SUte  officials  to  perform  their 
duties  according  to  a  federal  mandate],  the 
net  eOect  of  8.  364  could  l)e  to  Impair  the 
essence  of  statehood  under  our  Constitution 
If  It  Is  enacted,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  have  "overlept  the 
bounds  of  power."  Stevard.  Machine  Co.  v 
Davis,  3d  VB.  548,  667  (1637).  and  Intruded 
on  state  autonomy  in  a  manner  not  contem- 
plated by  our  basic  charter.^ 

We  realise  that  It  is  tempting  to  Impoae 
a  uniform  standard.  But  uniformity  can 
never  be  the  ultimate  touchstone,  lest  the 
values  of  federalism  be  lost.  Bespect  for  fed- 
eralism requires  reepect  for  State  policy  In 
balancing  the  Interesu  of  its  dtizons.  and 
requires  a  tolerance  of  different  approaches.'* 
The  virtue  of  eatperlmentatlon  that  is  en- 
demic to  the  Federal  system  Is  particularly 
compeUing  hero  where  changes  are  sought 
In  a  complex  area  which  Involves  a  number 
of  ancillary  societal  Issues  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  definition.  We  believe  that  It  la  wise 
to  heed  the  counsel  of  Justice  Brandels  and 
to  permit  the  various  states  to  serve  as 
"laboratories"  In  order  to  "  •  •  *  try  novel 
social  and  economic  experiments  without 
risk  to  the  reat  of  the  country."  "  Surely.  U 
a  State  is  successful  in  devising  a  workable 
formula  for  no-fault  Insurance,  the  other 
States  will  follow  suit. 

Indeed.  It  appears  that  the  stAtee  are  mov- 
ing, each  In  lu  own  way.  to  deal  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  automobUe  acci- 
dent reparations  system.  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  state  to  enact  a  no-fault  law.  It 
became  effeetlve  on  January  1.  1971.  Already, 
just  three  years  later.  30  states  have  enacted 
a  version  of  no-fault,  and  the  overall  "no- 
fault  populaUon"  la  more  than  4a  percent.-^ 
Moreover,  as  the  Commerce  Committee  He- 
port  notes,  the  Commlsatoners  <rf  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
have  just  recantly  (August,  1873)  voted  final 
iH>proval  of  a  uniform  Act  for  no-fanlt  motor 
vehicle  insurance.'''  Thus,  there  appears  to 
be  a  good  chance  that  the  BUtes  wlU  ade- 
quately deal  with  this  problem  in  the  near 
future.  Given  the  apparent  constltuUonal 
IJiflnnlty  of  S.  364  and  the  values  In  permit- 
ting the  States  to  deal  with  this  problem  as 
they  have  dealt  with  the  Insurance  area  gen- 
erally, avenues  other  than  federal  coercion 
should  be  employed.  The  MeCarran-Pergu- 
.sou  Act,  which  U  refiectlve  oC  the  sound 
values  derived  from  permitting  the  States 
to  deal  In  this  area,  should  not  be  disturbed 


FOOTNOXaS 

"  See  S.  Rept.  No.  93-382,  at  p.  2. 

"In  support  of  this  point,  see  Hearings. 
Statements  of  Erwln  Orlswold  and  Thomas 
Matthews. 

"  A  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  the 
employment  of  a  regulatory  technique  that 
compels,  rather  than  merely  permltn,  the 
States  to  administer  a  Federal  law  could  be 


unconstitutional.    Hearings.    Statements    by 
Norman   Dorsen,   Profeasor,   New   York   Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  Dr.  Mitchell  Wendell, 
former  Counsel  to  the  Council  of  State  Oov- 
emmente;    Thomas   C.    Matthews    of    Wald 
Uarkrader  and  Roaa,  Washington.  D.C.;    At- 
torr^eys  General  John  L.  Hill   of  Texas  and 
Andrew    P.    WUler    of    Virginia;    Chesterfield 
Smith.  President,  American  Bar  Association 
Leonard   Ring,   American   Trial   Lawyers  Asl 
soclatlon;    and   Rudolph   Janata,    President 
Defense  Research  Institute 

'^322  US.  533  (1944).  The  case  Is  based 
upon  Congressional  authority  pursuant  to 
Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  CI.  3  of  the  ConsUtuUon 

^42U.S.C.  ch.50. 

'■  12  U,S.C.  ch.  13,  subch.  IX-C. 

'-  12  U.S.C.  ch.  13,  subch.  IX-C,  Pt  C 

"See,  eg,  23  U.S.C.  ch.  1  (Federal  Aid  for 
Highways) ;  42  U£.C.  I  i  601-604  (Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children ) . 

"See,  e.g.,  1970  Amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  42  U,S.C.  ch.  l&B;  Wholesome  Poul- 
try ProducU  Act,  21  U  S.C.  ch.  10 

-  301  U.S.  at  M6. 
301  VS.  at  &«e-oo. 

''  See  301  U.S.  at  690-97.  See  al.so  Hearings. 
Statement  of  Norman  Dorsen,  Professor.  New 
York  University  School  of  Law 

-'  310  U.S.  at  565. 

"See  Hearings.  SUtemeut  of  Edwin  Orls- 
wold. 

*  In  testimony  before  thb  Committee,  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Dorsen  explained  how  the 
title  III  plan  Is  more  severe,  and  questtoned 
whether  this  aspect  of  the  bill  is  Invalid  In 
Itself: 

"On  the  crucial  Issue  of  the  availability  of 
tort  liability  section  206(a)  of  Title  U  (for 
states  that  voluntarUy  enact  plans)  abolishes 
all  actions  except  for  (1)  tinaecured  vehicles. 
(2)  persons  designing,  manufactortng  and 
servicing  vehicles.  (3)  Intentional  tajurtes. 
(4)  certain  losses  stemming  from  work  loss 
under  section  a04(b)  (2).  replacement  service 
'*>»■  exempted  under  section  304(c) ,  and  sur- 
vivors' losses  exempted  «nder  section  2(H(d), 
and  (5)  non-economle  detriment  in  excess 
of  •2.600  If  an  accident  reaulU  In  death, 
.serious  and  permanent  dtsflgurenwnt  or  other 
Injury,  or  more  than  six  contlnuovM  months 
of  total  disabUlty. 

"By  contrast,  section  303(a).  the  com- 
parable provUlon  under  the  •alternative 
state  plan'  of  Title  HI  permits  tort  actions 
only  in  the  first  three  categories  noted  above. 
It  therefore  goes  considerably  farther  than 
section  30e(a)  in  abolishing  tort  actions,  and 
impoaee  a  more  restrictive  law  on  states  wbcse 
legislatures  do  not  enact  a  non-fault  stat- 
ute." 

"See  Hearinfi.  Statement  of  Andrew  P 
MUler.  Attorney  Oeneral,  Commonwealth  of 
Vliglnla. 

"  aae  v.s.  57a  ( i»4«) . 

»  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  1 . 

"See,  eg,  ffete  York  v.  United  States,  328 
US    672   (1946). 

«  See  McCulhmgh  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat 
316.  431   (1819). 

"  See  Metcaif  A  Bddjr  v.  Mitchell,  269  TJ  S 
514  (1925). 

"  Maryland  v.  Wirtz.  392  U.S.  183  (1968). 

''United  Statn  v.  California.  295  US  175 
(1936). 

»  To  the  same  effect  see  Parden  v.  Trrmmeil 
Railway  0/  the  Alabama  State  Docks  De-pt 
377  US.   184   (1964)    (railroad  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alabama). 

"Nor  do  those  cases  which  require  State 
officials  hi  carrying  out  existing  State  func- 
tions to  conform  to  Federal  constitutional 
requirements  or  to  Federal  regulations  pro- 
vide a  basts  for  8.  364.  See  Hotl  v.  Richardson 
238  P.  Supp.  468  (D.  Haw.  1965) ,  a/Id.  and  re- 
manded sub.  nam.  Biu-ns  v.  Richardson,  384 
US.  73  (1966);  Uaryland  Committer  for  Fair 
Representation  v.  Tatoes.  377  U.S.  066  <19«4) ; 
Lucas  V.  44th  General  Assembly  0/  the  State 
of  Colorado,   377  U.S.   713   M964)    (reappor- 
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tlonment  cases) .  See  also,  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  v.  United  States,  266  U.S.  405  (1925) : 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
V.  United  States,  259  U.S.  48  (1933);  Petty  v. 
Tennessee  Missouri  Bridge  Comm'n.,  359  U.S. 
n5  ( 1959) .  While  the  federal  court  In  each  of 
1  hese  cases  required  the  State  officials  to  con- 
form their  actions  to  the  reqvilrements  of 
either  the  Constitution  (e.g..  the  reappor- 
tionment cases)  or  federal  statute,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  officials  Involved  programs  or 
policies  that  were  already  In  existence.  S.  354 
would,  by  contrast,  require  the  creation  of 
programs  and  policies.  It  wov.ld  direct  the 
States  to  establish  new  agencies,  adminis- 
tered by  State  personnel  and  funded  by  the 
States  In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  created 
unilaterally  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
distinction  Is  between  carrying  out  an  exist- 
ing State  program  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral law,  constitutional  and  stattitory,  and 
creating  State  administrative  agencies  to  ad- 
minister purely  Federal  programs.  Cf.  Testa  v. 
Katt,  330  U.S.  386,  394  (1947).  If  a  State  de- 
cides of  Its  own  volition  to  administer  cr 
regulate  a  certain  matter.  It  must  conform  to 
the  Constitution  or  to  overriding  Federal 
statutory  policy.  But,  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter  to  compel  the  States  to  admin- 
ister a  program  created  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  line  Is  an  easy  one  to  draw. 
Because  Federalism  and  the  power  of  the 
States  as  sovereign  bodies  are  at  stake,  the 
line  should  not  be  crossed  for  the  reasons 
discussed  infra.  Moreover,  this  dlstlnctloil  Is 
entirely  apart  from  the  difference  In  magni- 
tude between  the  Interference  by  the  Federal 
government  in  State  affairs  presented  by  S 
354  and  the  limited  Federal  authority  in- 
voked In  the  above  cited  cases.  See  text  ac- 
companying notes  33-40,  infra. 

3^  322  U.B.  643  ( 1944) ,  at  649-50. 

=»392U.S.  183  (1968). 

»  392  U.S.  at  204-205. 

*■'  392  U.S.  at  196. 

*^New  York  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  587. 

*=  Supra,  n.  16. 

"  Thus,  statutes  like  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  §  1857  ct  seq., 
do  not  constitute  precedents  for  the  approach 
adopted  in  S.  354.  As  one  witness  wrote  the 
Committee,  "...  [ulnder  that  statute  (the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970],  if  a  state  falls  to 
adopt  an  Implementation  plan  conforming  to 
the  federal  standards,  the  Federal  adminis- 
trator himself  promulgates  regulations.  The 
Federal  administrator  may  delegate  much  of 
his  authority  to  a  state,  but  there  is  nothing 
In  the  statute  which  would  compel  an  un- 
willing state  to  accept  that  delegation.  If  a 
state  fails  to  meet  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
standards,  the  alternative  is  not  compulsion. 
Judicial  or  otherwise,  on  state  legislative  or 
administrative  officials.  Instead,  it  is  direct 
regulation,  by  an  established  Federal  admin- 
istrative apparatus."  See  Hearings,  letter 
dated  February  7,  1974,  to  Chairman  Eastland 
from  Thomas  C.  Mathhews,  Jr.  Dean  Erwln 
Grlfiwold  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Hruska  dated 
February  15,  1974,  while  acknowledging  that 
title  III  of  S.  354  does  not  contain  the  back- 
up remedial  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
contended  that  such  provisions  "do  not  qual- 
ify the  absolute  character  of  the  state's  af- 
firmative obligations  under  that  statute"  and 
suggested  that  a  recalcitrant  state  could  be 
mandamused  to  perform  the  obligations.  A 
discussion  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  man- 
damus remedy  Is  set  out,  infra. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  93-382,  p.  71. 

^'330  U.S.  at  394.  (Emphasis  added.) 

«  Hearings,  Statements  of  Norman  Dorsen, 
Professor,  New  York  University.  In  Douglas 
v.  New  Haven  <fe  Hartford  R.R.,  279  U.S.  377 
(1928),  the  New  York  courts  had  dismissed 
an  action  under  FKTiA  brought  by  a  Con- 
necticut resident  against  a  Connecticut  cor- 
poration based  upon  an  accident  occurring 
in  Connecticut.  The  New  York  statute  per- 
mitted action  by  a  non-resident  against  a 


foreign  corporation  but  only  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  which  this  was  not  one.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  statute  saying, 
"It  may  well  be  that  If  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  were  given  Its  discretion,  being 
otherwise  competent,  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  duty.  But,  there  is  nothing  In  the  Act 
that  purports  to  force  a  duty  upon  such 
Courts  as  against  an  otherwise  valid  excuse." 
(Emphasis  added.)  Thus,  if  a  state  court's 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  such  a  case 
for  reasons  other  than  that  the  source  of  the 
law  Is  federal,  the  state  court  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  hear  the  case.  See  also,  Missouri 
ex.  rel.  Southern  Ry.  v.  May  field,  240  U.S.C. 
(1950) 

'^  See  Hearings,  Statement  of  Thomas  C. 
Matthews,  Jr. 

*"  For  a  discussion  of  other  Inequities  that 
might  result,  see  Hearings,  Memorandum 
submitted  on  behalf  of  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America. 

'•'SS  Hearings.  Opinion  on  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act  by  Erwln  N.  Orlswold. 
Contra,  see  Letter  dated  February  7,  1947.  to 
Chairman  Eastland  from  Thomas  C.  Mat- 
thews. 

'■'  As  noted  above,  state  legislative  action 
may  be  required  to  create  certain  agencies  to 
administer  the  plan,  to  authorize  officials  to 
take  certain  measures  and  to  appropriate 
funds  to  finance  the  administration. 

t'  OShea  v.  Littleton,  No.  72-953,  decided 
Jan.  15.  1974,  42  U.S.L.W.  4139,  4143,  quoting 
Stefanelli  v.  Minard.  342  U.S.  117,  120  (1951). 
See  also  Younger  v.  Harris,  401  U.S.  37  ( 1971 ) . 

■-Younger  v.  Harris,  401  U.S.  37  44   (1971). 

-•  Hearings.  Statement  of  Norman  Dorsen, 
Professor,  New  York  University. 

•'  Professor  Hart  has  explained  why  a  per- 
fect uniformity  of  law  in  the  United  States 
wotild  be  unacceptable:  "Common  sense  and 
the  instinct  for  freedom  alike  can  be  counted 
upon  to  tell  the  American  people  never  to 
put  all  their  eggs  of  hope  from  governmental 
problem-solving  in  one  governmental  bas- 
ket." Hart,  "The  Relations  between  Federal 
and  State  Law,"  54  Colum.  L.  Re.  489,  540 
(1954). 

^  Neic  State  Ice  Company  v.  Liebmann,  285 
U.S.  262,  311   (1932)    (dissenting  opinion). 

■  «See  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  12,  1973 

'--  S.  Rep.  No.  93-382,  p.  20. 

Staff   Mjemgraitotjm   Minoritt   Charts: 
Methodology 

The  staff  analysis  of  the  cost  implications 
of  S.  354,  reflected  In  appendices.  C,  D,  and  E 
of  the  minority  report,  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  detailed  numbers  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the 
actuarial  firm  of  Milllman  and  Robertson. 
The  Milllman  and  Robertson  report  Itself 
contains  153  appendices  which  tabulate  cost 
projections  in  the  50  states  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  3  different  sets  of  assump- 
tions, ^'t  will  be  convenient  to  show  the 
derivation  of  the  figures  in  the  staff  analysis 
by  reference  to  a  specific  Mllliman  and  Rob- 
ertson appendix  for  a  specific  state,  Alabama 
is  chosen  as  the  exemplar  state  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  state  listed  (alphabetical- 
ly)  in  M&R  appendices  I,  II,  and  III. 

The  basic  assumptions  made  by  M&R  are 
contained  In  the  body  of  their  report.  Ala- 
bama is  considered  to  be  a  "standard"  state. 
That  Is,  Alabama  does  not  have  a  state- 
funded  temporary  disability  law  which  would 
furnish  wage  continuation  benefits.  Califor- 
nia does  have  such  a  law,  and  the  wage  con- 
tinuation benefits  made  available  by  inde- 
pendent state  law  are  deducted  from  the 
benefits  provided  by  S.  354.  It  Is  the  massive 
deduction  of  wage  loss  claims  which,  allows 
M&R  to  project  substantial  cost  savings  in 
California  under  S.  354,  and  accordingly  Cali- 
fornia must  be  considered  separately  as  a 
"non-standard  state."  There  are  only  five 
states  which  have  similar  laws. 


Mllliman  and  Roberston  also  U?ts  five 
states  as  having  an  unusually  high  "tort  pro- 
pensity", meaning  that  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  citizens  hire  lawyers  to  process 
their  claims,  and  file  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  lawsuits.  In  these  states  any  no- 
fault  plan  which  restricts  tort  rights  will 
show  an  unusually  large  decrease  In  residual 
tort  claims  and  average  claim  values.  The 
Milllman  and  Robertson  assumptions  for  all 
states  are  similar  with  respect  to  benefit 
levels.  The  schedule  of  benefits  called  'Low 
Benefit"  Is  assumed  to  be  the  lowest  beiiefit 
perm;s.sible  as  a  minimum  complying  benefit 
under  S.  354.  V.'age  loss  benefits  are  limited 
to  a  total  of  J15.000.  The  monthly  limit  is 
calculated  on  a  base  figure  of  $1,000  per 
month,  which  varies  up  or  down  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  of  state  per  capita  Income 
to  national  average  per  capita  income.  For 
Alabama,  the  formula  produces  a  maximum 
monthly  wage  loss  benefit  of  $744. 

Replacement  of  services,  under  the  'Low 
Benefit"  plan,  will  be  payable  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  year,  on  a  dally  basis,  w  ith  a  maxi- 
mum based  on  815  a  day,  variable  by  state. 
Survivor's  benefits  under  the  "Low  Be:.efit  " 
plan  may  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $5- 
000.  The"  average  payment  will  vary  in  each 
state.  The  assumption  for  Alabama  is  that 
the  average  driver  will  receive  $5,129;  the 
average  passenger  will  receive  $4,583;  and  the 
average  pedestrian  will  receive  $3,959,  with  all 
figures  Including  medical  and  funeral 
benefits  payable. 

Milllman  and  Robert,son  assume  that  S  354 
as  presently  drafted  contains  a  "High 
Threshold."  An  injured  person  will  be  com- 
pletely barred  'rom  any  right  to  recover  m 
tort  for  general  damages,  or  "non-economic 
detriment"  unless  the  injury  results  in 
death;  in  injury  which  is  both  permanent 
and  serious;  in  disfigurement  which  is  both 
permanent  and  serious;  or  results  in  more 
than  six  continuous  months  of  totsJ  disabil- 
ity. There  is  no  data  base  available  which  can 
state  the  percentage  of  victims  who  suffer 
more  than  six  continuous  months  of  total 
disability  but  do  not  sustain  "serious  and 
permanent"  injury  or  disfigurement.  Mtlli- 
man  and  Robertson  assumed  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  suffer  more  than  six  con- 
tinuous months  of  temporary  total  disability 
are  the  same  number,  in  aggregate,  as  the 
people  who  incur  at  least  $2,000  in  medical 
expense.  Based  upon  this  untested  assump- 
tion the  Milllman  and  Robertson  report 
makes  a  $2,000  medical  expense  threshold 
(Which  Is  not  In  S.  354)  equivalent  to  the 
actual  threshold,  contained  in  S.  354,  of  more 
than  six  conthiuous  months  of  total  disabil- 
ity. 

The  Milllman  and  Robertson  report  also 
contains  tables  showing  the  effect  of  a  "Loose 
Threshold."  This  is  a  hypothetical  threshold 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Congreb.-^ 
might  amend  the  High  Threshold  of  S  354 
to  provide  for  a  lesser  temporary  total  dis- 
ability period  of  two  continuous  months. 
Again,  there  is  no  data  base  which  permits  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  victims  who  suffer 
two  months  of  total  disability.  Miltman  and 
Robertson  assumes  that  a  medical  expense 
threshold  of  $600  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  2  months  temporary  total  disability 
threshold. 

Further  assumptions  made  by  Mlliman  ai-.d 
Robertson  are  that  every  motorist  in  the 
state  who  carries  insurance  is  an  "average 
motorist"  who  will  carry  bodily  injury  lia- 
bility insurance  with  limits  about  double  the 
minimum  limits  required  by  the  state  finan- 
cial responsibility  law.  In  the  case  of  Ala- 
bama It  is  assumed  that  the  state  minimum 
requirement  Is  a  10  20  policy  but  the  average 
motorist  will  have  available  a  policy  which 
will  pay  up  to  $20,000  to  each  p>er8on  injured 
in  the  accident  without  limit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  average  motorist  who  buys 
liability  coverage,  it  Is  assumed,  will  also  buy 
Medical    Payments   coverage.    The   limits   of 
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Mrdlral  Pay  (u'e  nowhere  stated,  btid  each 
tnRured  driver  Is  afisumed  to  have  enofigb  to 
contribute  to  a  groas.  assumed,  medical  pay- 
tnentspool.  ] 

The  appendices  of  the  Mllliman  an4  Rob- 
erts n  n'port  make  detailed  calcutatl( 
the  >'o«t  of  varkjus  profrrama  under 
benefit  and  threshold  plans.  The  assui 
for  Alabama  under  the  permitted  "Lot 
nt  I«vcr°  of  S.  354  are  stated  In  Ap| 
11-18  All  costs  are  based  nn  an  assi 
or  radix  '  of  100,000  total  bodUy  Injui 
One  set  of  assumptions  deals  wll 
present  "Tort  System."  It  Is  asEonu 
from  the  radix  of  100,000  injuries 
Injnred  peraons  will  recover  aa  avei 
•364  each  for  medical  expense  reli 
ment;  13,804  persons  will  recover  an 
of  tS27  each  for  wa^^  loss;  3,792 
will  recover  an  average  of  $377  each 
replacement  of  lost  services;  and  824  |lalm- 
ants  will  recover  an  average  at  $13,a6  for 
the  economic  loeses  of  the  estate  of  th«ldece- 
ilent  under  the  Alabama  Wrongful  beath 
Act.  These  economic  loesses  total  (34.^7,000 
per   100,000   Injured   vlctiir»  in   the 

It   Is   further   assumed   by   Mllllmai 
Robertson  that  32,939  Injured  clalmanl 
recover  gcneretl  damages  In  addition 
recovery    of    economic    loeses.    The    average 
general  damage  payment  Is  assumed  fto  be 
$1,0«7,  for  a  total  "noneconomlc  deti 
payment  of  $35,133,000. 

The  combined  cost  of  economic  Ic 
covery  and  general  damage  recovery  (under 
the  present  tort  system  in  Kentucky  I  thus 
•W.600.000  for  each  radix  The  General  Dam- 
age recovery  of  $35,133,000  Is  50.4%  i  f  the 
total  tort  recovery.  By  coincidence,  I  its  Is 
the  same  ss  the  national  average,  vhlch 
shows  that  general  damage  recover  '  ac- 
counts for  50.4"'';  of  total  tort  cost  an  eco- 
nomic loss  recovery  accounts  for  49  (  'r  of 
total  tort  recovery.  The  highest  perc«  ntag* 
of  general  damage  occtirs  In  New  Jen  py  (a 
"tort-propensity"  state i  which  shows  55 '5, 
In  the  MUllman  and  Robertson  app<  ndtx; 
and  the  lowest  percentage  l.s  46.7%,  shown 
In  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  The  >  tjrre- 
spondlng  figure  for  each  state  la  sho  m  In 
Staff  Analysis  Appendix  C  appended  o  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Senate  Comi  ilttee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

The  persistent  asstimptlon  of  no  fault 
proponents  Is  that  a  plan  like  that  of  S 
364  can  pay  no-fault  benefits  to  all  vl  rtlm.s 
at  a  coet  substantially  less  than  that  (  f  the 
total  tort  system,  and  coupled  wltl  the 
device  of  reducing  general  damages  by  a 
threshold  requirement,  the  cost  of  no  fault 
benefits  plus  reduced  residual  general  dam- 
ages will  still  be  less  than  the  total  ci  st  of 
the  tort  systena. 

The  MlUtman  and  Robertson  append! :  n  I 
for  Alabama  predicts  the  cost  of  ecoi  omk- 
benefits  under  the  Low  Benefit  level  of  S. 
354,  as  defined.  Medical  expenses  foi  74,- 
477  claimants  In  the  radix  at  $417  eao  i,  on 
average,  will  cost  $31.031,0<j0.  Wage  los  will 
be  paid  to  32,552  claimants  at  an  avers  ;e  of 
$514  each.  It  la  assumed,  for  a  total  c<  st  of 
$16,729,000.  Replacement  of  services  wll  cost 
$5J56.000  for  18;330  claimants  at  an  iver- 
age  of  $292  each.  Survivors'  benefits  In  i  «aUi 
cases.  It  Is  as.iimed,  will  be  paid  to  2.407 
claltnJUits,  The.se  cases  aJ.1  exceed  the  ( lires- 
hold.  so  that  In  death  cases  all  claii  lams 
wlU  recover  the  Low  Benefit  no-fault  >ene- 
flLs  and  the  Innocent  clalmanU  will  re  5over 
their  full  economic  loaa.  The  total  cc  Jt  In 
death  cases  wUl  amount  to  $24^7,000  i  X)m- 
pared   to  $1 1.76«,000  under  tort). 

Total  economic  loss  payments  und  tr  8 
334s  Low  Benefit  systena  wUi  cost,  to  Ala- 
bama. •77,743.000.  In  addltlooai,  tha  no- 
faiUt  sysbMB  will  pay  rcsitiual  general  iam- 
■CM  to  the  mart  Mrtmuly  Injuied  ▼!«  Ub». 
•me  tot&l  amount  will  depend  upon  i  hlch 
threhrold  k  adopted.  A  skgntflcant  ob«  trra- 
tlon   can   be  made  at   this  point.  The   total 


coet  of  all  recoveries  to  the  tort  system,  for 
both  aconomlc  loes  and  general  damages,  are 
»69.SOO,000  (per  radix)  to  Alabama  accord- 
tog  to  VlUllman  and  Robertaon  coat  esti- 
mate*. Tbe  total  cost  per  radix  o(  economic 
iocs  payments  tmdcr  S.  364,  to  Injury  and 
death  casea,  excludtog  general  damages  com- 
pletely, amounta  to  $77,743,000.  This  is  an 
iTieretu*  over  total  tort  costs  of  11.6'„  .  Sim- 
ilar results  for  each  state,  based  on  the 
MiUltnan  and  Robertson  figures  to  theur 
state  by  state  appendices,  are  listed  to  Ap- 
pendix O  of  the  Btaa  Analysis  appended  to 
the  Minority  report. 

When  economic  loss  benefits  under  no- 
fault  alone  co.st  more  per  radix  of  100,000 
catea  than  the  total  tort  recovery,  tliere  Is 
no  way  for  a  red  net  Ion  In  general  damages 
to  make  no-fault  cheikper.  Even  under  Uie 
highest  of  thresholds  a  subEtanllal  portion 
of  the  general  damage  payment  will  stUl  be 
n\ade.  The  Mllliman  and  Robertson  appendix 
for  Alabama.  11-1  states  the  assumption  that 
under  a  "Loose  Threshold"  9,671  Injured 
clalmanLs  would  recover  general  damages 
to  an  amount  averaging  $2,443  each,  for  a 
total  of  $23381,000.  These  numbers  should 
be  compared  to  the  existing  tort  system  In 
which  S2JI38  clalnaant«  are  assumed  to  re- 
cover $1,087  each  lor  a  total  of  $35,133,000. 

Tbeae  numbers  illustrate  an  Important 
principle.  As  the  total  number  of  clato^ants 
is  reduced  by  a  threshold  device,  the  cases 
barred  from  recovery  are  the  cases  of  low- 
average  value.  The  cases  which  remato. 
while  much  fewer  to  number,  will  have  a 
much  higher  average  claim  value.  In  Ala- 
bama, it  la  assumed  that  the  hypothetical 
2  month  temporary  total  disability  threshold 
(Which  Is  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
$600  medical  expenses  threshold ) ,  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  claimants  recovering 
general  damages  from  32,938  to  9.571.  a  re- 
duction of  71*?; .  The  average  claim  coet  will 
increase  from  $l,oe7  to  $2,443,  an  increase 
pcT  claim  of  129%.  The  total  payable  to  the 
remaining  29 T.  of  the  potential  claimants 
win  be  $23,381,000  Instead  of  $36,133,000, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  only  33.6' r. 

When  the  general  damage  total  under  the 
Ixxjse  Threshold  ($600  medical  expense 
equivalent)  plan  is  added  to  the  economic 
loss  payments  of  $77,743,000  the  total  pay- 
able under  the  S.  354  Low  Benefit  plan 
amounts  to  $101,124,000.  This  Is  an  (ncrea.sr. 
In  Alabama,  of  33  8-;  over  the  total  cost  of 
$69,600,000  for  both  economic  loss  and  gen- 
eral damages  under  the  Tca^  ■yatem. 

General  damages  can  be  reduced  further 
by  a  higher  threshold,  but  the  prtocipie  of 
diminishing  returns  applies,  A  much  higher 
threshold  will  rot  produce  a  proportloDal 
reduction  In  general  damages.  TTie  Mllliman 
and  Robertson  report  assumes  that  If  the 
threshold  Is  raised  from  3  memtha  temporary 
total  disability  to  more  than  8  months  con- 
tinuous total  disability,  tbe  number  of 
claimants  will  be  reduced  from  9,571  (Loose 
Threshold)  to  8,406  (Tight  Threshold).  The 
average  claim  coet  would  rise,  In  Alabama, 
from  $3,449  to  $3,354.  The  payment  of  $3,364 
each,  on  average,  to  6,406  claimants  for  gen- 
eral damages  would  add  $21,482,370  to  the 
economic  loan  costs  at  the  plan.  Note  that  In- 
creasing the  equivalent  medical  expense 
threshold  from  $600  to  $2,000  reduces  the 
nirmber  of  claimants  from  »,571  to  6,406,  a 
reduction  of  33 '■'r .  The  average  claim  coet 
would  Increase  from  $2,443  to  $3,364,  an  to- 
crease  of  37%.  The  net  change  In  total  cost 
would  be  to  reduce  the  general  damage  coet 
from  $23,381,000  to  $21,482,000.  a  decrease  of 
only  8*7-. 

According  to  the  flgtires  projected  by  Mini- 
man  and  Robertson,  a  Tight  Threshold 
equivalent  to  $2,000  In  medical  expense 
would  afin  add  $21,482,000  In  general  dam- 
ages to  the  economle  loea  cost  of  $77,743,000 
under  no-fault.  The  general  damage  cost 
alone   would  amount  to  30.9%   of  the  total 


cost  of  both  economic  loss  and  general  dam- 
ages under  the  tort  system. 

Stated  another  way.  In  Alabama  the  cost 
of  ecoQomk:  loss  benefits  alone  under  S.  354 
would  cost  11.6'«  more  than  the  total  co4,t  of 
all  tort  recoveries  under  the  existing  tort 
system.  If  general  rta mages  are  paid  under  a 
hypothetical  $600  medical  expense  threshold. 
It  would  cost  au  additional  amount  equal  to 
33.6 ',i  of  the  total  cost  of  the  tort  system. 
The  combtoed  additional  cost  would  be 
11.6  ;.  plus  33.6  ;,  of  total  tort  recovery  cost. 
or  au  increase  of  45.2';,  n-jJng  the  $2,000 
medical  expense  threshold,  equivalent  to  the 
actual  6  montli^  dUabiUty  thresliold  of  S. 
a54,  would  produce  a  total  recovery  of  general 
damages  equal  to  30.9'^  of  the  total  recovery 
coet  of  tlie  existing  tort  system.  The  com- 
bined additional  cost  would  be  11.6,,  at- 
tributable to  economic  loss  benefits  aind 
30.9*;.  attributable  to  general  damages  un- 
der residual  tort  claims  for  a  total  tocrease 
or  42.5' r  compared  to  present  tort  recoveries. 
A  similar  calculation  Is  made  for  each  state, 
based  on  Mllliman  and  Robertson  assump- 
tious.  in  Appendix  Q  of  the  Staff  Aiialy&iS 
appended  to  the  minority  report. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate one  further  MilUman  and  Robertson  as- 
sumption. The  figure  to  the  prtoted  appen- 
dix. II-l,  for  Alabama  under  "Tight  Thresh- 
old" shows  the  average  value  for  general 
damage  claims  to  be  $2,104  Instead  of  $3,354. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  higher  threshold 
to  produce  a  lower  average  claim  costs  than 
Is  lisud  for  the  lower  threshold?  At  first 
glance  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  $600 
vhreiihold  should  produce  an  average  cost  of 
$2,443  whUe  a  $2,0(M  threshold  produces  an 
average  cost  of  only  $2,104.  In  general,  the 
higher  the  threshold  the  higher  the  residual 
n-.erape  claim  costs.  The  explanation  is  sim- 
ple enough.  S.  354  in  its  present  forms  re- 
quires a  deduction  from  every  residual  tort 
claim  which  passes  the  threshold.  Sec.  206(a) 
(5)  abolishes  tort  recovery  except  In  cases 
where  the  injury  exceeds  the  threshold,  and 
contains  a  further  exception  providing  that 
Uie  wrongdoer  Is  liable  lor  damages  for  "non- 
economic  detriment  to  excess  of  $2,&0O".  The 
language  means  that  If  a  Jury  determtoes  the 
fair  value  of  a  serious  and  pernuuDtent  dls- 
hgurement  case  shottld  be  $4,500,  the  court 
must  slash  $2,500  from  the  verdict  and  return 
It  to  the  wrongdoer  or  his  Insurance  com- 
pany. Mllliman  and  Robertaon  makes  a  curi- 
ous assumption  that  courts,  juries,  claimants 
and  claim  adjusters  wUl  regard  this  arbitrary 
and  unjust  deduction  with  such  repugnance 
that  they  will  refuse  to  give  It  full  enforce- 
ment. It  la  assumed  by  tbe  actuaries  that 
Juries  wUl  react  to  the  arbitrary  deduction 
of  $2,500  from  general  damages  with  aji 
equaly  arbitrary  addition  of  an  extra  amount 
to  tbe  Initial  damage  evaluation  before  de- 
duction. However,  the  deductible  will  have  a 
psxtial  eflect  In  that  the  addition  will  aver- 
age only  $1,260  noore  than  true  value  of  each 
claim*.  Tbe  true  value,  plus  $1,250,  wUl  then 
be  reduced  by  the  mandatory  rebate  of  $2,500. 
This  will  result  in  a  net  effective  reduction 
of  $1,250. 

The  above  described  assumption  is  listed 
as  assumpuon  No.  17  to  the  Mllliman  and 
Boberteon  Exhibit  D.  "Model  Input  Assump- 
Ucms":  "The  $2,500  general  damages  deduc- 
tible will  be  50':i  effective  and  wUl  operate 
as  a  $1 JSO  dedocttble  per  claim."  It  does  not 
matter  whether  one  believes  or  disbelieves 
this  set  of  assumptions.  In  order  to  use  the 
Indivldoal  stats  appendices  correctly  it  Is 
necessary  to  realise  that  tlie  flgure  stated  by 
MUllman  and  Robertson  for  the  Ocneral 
namage  eUln  eort  onaOT  a  Tight  Thresh- 
old In  tbo  fist  figur*  after  tb*  avoned 
deduction  of  an  cffecttvc  $1,280  per  claim. 
For  Alabama  the  stated  average  claim  coet 
of  $2,104  ander  Tight  ThreeboM  metms  that 
the  anmned  true  value  per  cbilin  is  $3,104 
plus    $1,250.    or    $3.3M. 
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If  an  amendment  to  S.  354  should  remove 
the  deduction,  then  the  residual  general 
damage  cost,  based  on  the  $3,354  value  would 
amount  to  30.9%  of  the  total  cos',  of  all  tort 
recoveries  under  the  existing  system. 

The  effect  of  the  deduction  Is  to  reduce 
i!ie  average  claim  cost  for  residual  general 
du.mages  to  $2,104  for  6,405  claimants,  pro- 
ducing a  total  cost  after  reduction  of  $13,- 
470,000.  This  total  amounts  to  19.4';  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  tort  recoveries  under  the 
present  system  for  combined  economic  loss 
and  general  damages.  In  summary,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  economic  loss  benefits  under  the 
"Low  Benefit"  level  allowed  by  S.  354 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  11.6^  over  the 
asoumed  present  cost  of  tort  system  re- 
coveries. The  residual  general  damages  un- 
der the  Tight  Threshold  level  of  S.  354  with 
its  present  6  month  total  disability  thresh- 
old, plus  its  present  $2,500  per  claim  deduc- 
tion win  add  costs  amounting  to  19.4 ""r  of 
the  assumed  present  cost  of  total  tort  re- 
coveries. The  combined  cost  increase  will 
be  11.6'',  plus  19.4 'A,  or  31. 

The  state  by  state  cost  Increases  of  S.  354 
In  Us  present  form,  as  compared  to  the  tort 
system  total  recoveries  In  each  state,  are  tab- 
ulated In  Appendix  E  of  the  Staff  Analysis 
appended  to  the  minority  report.  Unfortu- 
nately the  table  Is  mls-tltled  and  as  printed 
Appendix  E  Is  said  to  show  the  cost  In- 
crease of  S.  354  with  Low  Benefit.  Lore 
Tlireshold,  and  $2,500  per  claim  reduction.  In 
fact  the  cost  increases  shown  are  the  lesser 
increases  which  will  occur  with  the  high 
"Tight  TTireshold."  The  cost  Increases  would 
be  even  greater  If  they  were  based  on  the 
greater  amount  of  general  damages  allowed 
by  the  "Loose  Threshold"  hypothesis.  As 
related  to  Alabama,  the  cost  tocrease  for 
residual  general  damages  with  the  "Loose 
Threshold"  (equivalent  to  $600  In  medical 
expense  with  no  deductible)  would  amount 
to  33.6%  of  the  assumed  present  total  tort 
recoveries.  This  Increase  added  to  the  ll.e'l. 
increase  produced  by  the  economic  loss  bene- 
fits would  produce  a  combined  increase  of 
45.2';. 

In  summary.  Appendix  E  of  the  Staff 
Analysis  shows  the  actual  tocreases  that  will 
occur  In  each  state  with  S.  354  to  Its  present 
form  with  a  6  month  total  disability  thresh- 
old combined  with  a  $2,600  per  claim  manda- 
tory rebate  or  deduction,  based  entirely  upon 
the  cost  assumptions  of  Mllliman  and  Rob- 
ertson. The  Increases  would  be  much  higher 
if  the  deductible  is  either  removed  or  less- 
ened by  amendment,  or  If  the  threshold  re- 
quirements are  made  less  stringent  by  amend- 
ment. In  its  present  form  S.  354  would  pro- 
duce a  cost  decrease  only  in  those  unusual 
nonstandard  states  which  have  either  a  "tort 
propensolty"  as  defined  or  temporary  dis- 
ability laws  which  make  wage  loss  repayment 
primary.  These  states  with  projected  cost 
decreases  are  California,  Connecticut.  Ha- 
waii. Massachusetts.  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  Everyone  of  these  states  except  Cali- 
fornia has  already  enacted  a  no-fault  law 
wt4ch  Is  supposed  to  reduce  premiums.  It 
miJBt  be  remembered  that  the  Mllliman  and 
Boftertson  cost  projections  compare  8.  354 
with  an  assumed  tort  system.  No  comparison 
has  been  made  between  the  assumed  cost  of 
3.  354  and  either  the  actual  cost  or  the  as- 
sumed cost  of  the  exlsttog  state  no-fault  laws. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  substantial  con- 
flict between  the  Staff  Analysis  sbowtog  a 
cost  Increase  of  31%  In  Alabama  and  Mllli- 
man and  Robertson's  Exhibit  A-2  which  says 
thst  the  average  personal  tojury  premium  In 
the  state  will  decrease  by  22%  with  the  low 
Benefit  level.  Tight  Threshold  provisions  of 
3.  354.  The  difference  between  78%  of  present 
premium  and  131%  of  present  cost  Is  star- 
tling. The  difference  becomes  understandable 
when  a  closer  analysis  la  made  of  all  the 
Mllliman  and  Robertson's  assumptions.  Ap- 
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pendlx  II-I  for  Alabama  lists  all  the  costs 
for  tort  recoveries  under  the  present  system 
under  the  caption,  "Tort  System."  These 
costs,  for  medical,  wage,  replacement  serv- 
ices, and  survivors'  losses  recovered  to  tort 
claims  total  $69,600,000  per  radix  of  $100,000 
tojurles.  The  Mllliman  and  Robertson  report 
then  adds  on  a  large  lump  sum  fi.gure  of 
$12,671,000  captioned  "Medical  Payments  by 
Option."  and  assumes  that  this  is  a  cost  of 
the  "Tort  System."  The  assumption  is  obvi- 
ously both  arbitrary  and  erroneous.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  every  tasured  driver  carries  a  vol- 
untary Medical  Payment  Policy.  That  as- 
sumption Itself  Is  unjustified  In  fact.  No 
detail  Is  given  as  to  what  limits  of  Medical 
Pay  are  assumed  to  be  carried  by  the  average 
driver,  nor  what  the  average  claim  cost  Is, 
nor  how  many  claimants  recover.  The  aver- 
age tort  recovery  of  medical  expense  is  said 
to  be  $364  per  claim.  If  the  aver.ige  Medical 
Pay  recovery  Is  the  same,  then  the  total  of 
$12,671,000  assumes  there  are  34,810  addi- 
tional Medical  Pay  claimants.  That  would 
mean  that  the  "Tort  System"  pays  just  about 
as  many  medical  claims  as  the  no-fault 
system. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  Medical  Payment 
Insurance  is  not  a  part  of  the  tort  system 
Medical  Pay  is  classic  first-party,  no-fault 
Insurance  which  should  not  be  confused  with 
Bodily  Injury  Liability  Insurance.  The  pur- 
chase of  Medical  Pay  coverage  Is  purely  vol- 
untary. No  state  requires  It.  Many  drivers,  on 
a  tight  budget,  do  no  buy  It.  Most  drivers 
probably  do  not  need  It,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony that  approximately  9  out  of  10  families 
now  have  some  form  of  medical  Insurance. 

The  no-fault  coverage  of  S.  354  will  be 
mandatory.  The  driver  will  be  given  no  choice 
with  respect  to  purchase  of  duplicate  cov- 
erage The  cost  of  the  mandatory  coverage 
should  not,  In  all  fairness,  be  compared  to 
the  cost  of  voluntary  first  party  coverages 
under  the  pretense  that  optional  Medical 
Payment  policies  are  part  of  the  "Tort  Sys- 
tem." 

Another  mathematical  device  used  by  Mini- 
man  and  Robertson  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  present  tort  system  has  adjustment  ex- 
penses which  average  19%  of  total  losses  paid, 
but  that  under  S.  354  residual  damage  claims 
wUl  bear  loss  adjustment  expenses  of  25';  , 
death  claims  will  bear  loss  adjustment  ex- 
penses of  ll'^r.  The  assumptions  are  un- 
proven.  Indeed,  the  testimony  received  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  revealed  that  sys- 
tem expenses  to  Massachusetts  under  no- 
fault  have  shown  a  substantial  percentage 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease,  resulting  to 
a  lower  percentage  of  payout  of  the  premium 
dollar.  This  la  not  a  major  Item,  however.  In 
most  of  the  states  the  appendices  of  the 
actuaries  show  such  a  smaU  difference  be- 
tween Tort  System  adjustment  expense  and 
no-fault  adjustment  expense  that  the  dif- 
ferences wUl  not  significantly  affect  percent- 
age results  and  can  be  Ignored.  In  Alabama, 
for  example,  a  19%  assumed  adjustment  ex- 
pense for  the  Bodily  Injury  llabUlty  system 
benefits  of  $69,600,000  would  produce  an  ex- 
pense of  $13,224,000.  The  no-fault  benefits 
are  assumed  to  require  an  adjustment  ex- 
pense of  $11,675,000. 

Aiiother  mathematical  device  Inherent  In 
the  actuarial  cost  projections  of  MUllman 
and  Robertaon  which  should  be  borne  to 
mind  Is  the  assumption  that  all  drivers  carry 
Umits  nearly  double  the  minimtims  of  the 
financial  responsibility  laws.  In  Alabama,  for 
example,  the  mtolmum  is  a  $10.000/$20  000 
BodUy  Injury  Liability  policy.  Many  drivers 
iindoubtedly  carry  the  minimum,  particu- 
larly If  they  live  at  low  economic  levels. 
Mllliman  and  Robertson  asstmiea  that  all 
drivers  carry  a  type  of  policy  not  actually 
sold,  which  has  a  limit  of  $20,000  per  person 
regardless  of  the  number  of  persona.  Obvi- 
ously a  $20,000/unllmlted  policy  would  cost 
more  than  a  $10,000/$20,000  policy,  and  some 


purchasers  would  elect  not  to  buy  it.  The 
mandatory  requirement  of  S.  354  gives  the 
driver  no  choice  on  limits.  He  must  buy  the 
higher  cost  package.  All  the  actuarial  studies 
on  no-fault  plans  have  shown  that  cost  in- 
creases are  higher  when  compared  to  mini- 
mum range  coverages  than  they  are  when 
compared  to  voluntary  medium  range  cover- 
ages. The  cost  Increases  shown  in  the  StafT 
Analysis  will  be  enlarged  lor  tbe  present 
minimum  lim:t  purchaser. 

The  most  important  mathematical  device 
used  by  Mllliman  and  Robertson  Is  to  make 
a.'^sumptlons  as  to  the  ratio  of  Insured  and 
uninsured  drivers  under  tort,  and  a  pro- 
jected different  ratio  under  S.  354.  All  the 
Tort  System  e.xperLses  are  divided  by  a  num- 
ber estimated  to  be  the  percentage  of  dri\ers 
v.ho  now  carry  medium  limit  bodily  injury 
liability  coverage  plus  uninsured  motori.si 
coverage  plus  medical  payment  coverage.  The 
resulting  number  Is  said  to  be  a  "unit  cort  " 
The  total  cost  of  the  benefits  under  S.  354  .<»re 
divided  by  the  assumed  percentage  of  the 
drivers  who  wUl  purchase  the  compulsory 
coverage.  The  division  results  in  a  number 
called  the  "Unit  Cost"  of  no-fault.  The  num- 
ber of  Insured  drivers  under  S.  354  is  a.-^- 
sumed.  In  every  state,  to  be  a  much  larper 
number  of  drivers.  The  mathematical  result 
is  predictable.  If  a  smaner  total  cost  figure 
is  divided  by  a  small  number,  it  may  produce 
a  higher  Unit  Cost"  than  »x>uld  result  from 
dividing  a  larger  cost  number  by  a  larger 
insured  ratio  number.  In  Alabama.  "Tort 
System  '  costs  bltc  divided  by  59.  S.  354  costs 
are  divided  by  79.  As  a  result,  the  hicher 
costs  of  no-fault  are  assimied  to  result  in 
lower  "Unit  '  Cost. 

If  this  mathematical  device  proves  any- 
thmg  it  proves  only  that  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem may  lower  unit  costs  if  it  spreaUs  the 
costs  over  a  broader  base.  The  assunipiion 
might  prove  that  comptUsory  Insurance  is 
cheaper  than  voluntary  msurance.  It  does  not 
fairly  prove  that  no-fault  is  cheaper  than 
Tort", 

Practical  experience  has  shown  that  a  com- 
pulsory system  has  some  highly  undesirable 
side  effects  in  brtoging  toto  the  system  high 
risk,  high  cost  drivers  who  are  subsidized, 
eventually,  by  good  drivers.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  In  New  York,  where  assigned 
risk  rates  In  many  territories  are  lower  than 
preferred  risk  rates.  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  pioneers  in  compulsory  tosurance,  are 
also  pioneers  In  the  highest  premium  levels 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  also  pi- 
oneered in  developing  the  most  acute  claims 
consciousness  and  the  highest  litigation  rates 
in  the  United  States.  MUllman  and  Robertson 
itself  assigns  a  "Tort  Propensity"  rating  to 
Massachusetts  of  25';,  and  rates  New  York 
at  15  % .  It  cannot  be  assumed,  to  predlct- 
tog  premium  levels,  that  a  compulsory  plan 
will   necessarily  decrease  costs. 

If  compulsory  requirements  do  have  a  cost- 
reducing  effect,  as  the  mathematical  model 
predicts,  then  compulsory  tort  Insurance 
would  still  be  cheaper  than  compulsory  no- 
fault  Insurance.  A  fair  test  of  this  assump- 
tion can  be  made  by  reviewing  the  Milllman 
and  Robertson  cost  predictions  made  lor 
Kentucky.  Their  report,  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  states  that  the  "average  personal  in- 
jury premium"  in  Kentucky  under  8.  354 
with  a  low  benefit  level  and  tight  threshold 
woiild  be  reduced  12%.  Kentucky  has  Just 
I>aa8ed  a  no-faiUt  law  with  a  benefit  package 
of  $10,000  and  a  threshold  of  $1,250  in  medi- 
cal expense.  Kentucky  has  a  constitutional 
provision  which  would  prohibit  the  legisla- 
ture from  abolishing  traditional  tort  rights. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  any  citizen  can 
uwive  his  constitutional  rights,  even  though 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  them  up. 
Accordingly  the  new  Kentucky  law  has  a 
ttolque  optional  feature.  A  Kentucky  driver 
must  elect  whether  he  will  retato  Ms  con- 
stitutional rights  to  tort  recovery,  or  whether 
he  win  waive  them  and  elect  no-fault  bene- 
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fits.  Either  way  Insurance  coverage  \^  111  be 
rompul.sory.  This  will  mean  that  In  Ken- 
tucky there  win  be  two  classes  of  c$  rs  on 
the  road,  -tort  cars"  which  retain  ti:>j  t  re 
covery  rights  and  tort  lliiblllty,  and  'no- 
fault  cars"  which  are  entitled  to  noifault 
benifits  but  give  up  tort  recoverv  right  i  un 
ies.s  the  Injury  exceeds  the  hU'h  thre.sha  d 

MlUlmaii  and  Robertso-i  reported  co.sl  esti- 
mates to  the  Kentucky  legl.'^lnture.  Fa-  the 
first  tune  they  had  to  make  a  direct  cort  pari 
son.  In  the  same  state,  with  the  same  acci- 
dent and  Injury  rate  and  same  medica  and 
wage  cost  levels,  of  the  relative  cost  of  a 
compulsory  tort  llaljllity  sy.'^tem  and  a  rom- 
pul.sory no-fault  sy.<;tcm.  The  re.sult  oi  tins 
comparison  blows  apart  the  aryumenl]  t  !iat 
!io-iauIt  costs  less  than  tort 

In  Its  cost  analysis  for  the  Kentnck 
tional  bill.  MllUnian  and  Robertson  .said 
If  40'.  of  the  Insured  drivers  acceptec 
fault  and  60';    retained  tort,  then  the 


op- 

tliat 

no- 

iver- 


age  bodily  Injury  premium  for  no- 'ault 
would  increase  (>  over  present  levelg  and 
the  average  bodily  Injury  premium  fol  tort 
including  medical  payment)  would  dc^vasr 

and 
cost 

be- 
nge. 
(lect 
tort 
!  ates 
res- 


8',       The     differential     between     92 
106    :      Is     15';-.     In     short,     tort     would 
15',     less    than    no-fault    coverage. 

The  ratios  change  as  the  proportloni 
tween    tort    cars    and    no-fault    cars    ch; 
If  60';    of  Kentucky  Insuranre  buyers 
no-fault  and  only  40  -   retain  tort,  then 
will   be   9"r   cheaper  than   the  present 
and  no-fault  would  cost  2'     more  than  j 
ent   rates— a  differential   which  still   ha  iVlly 
favors  tort. 

In  closing  It  should  be  said  that 
Ls  reason  to  believe  that  the  costing  n^del 
of  Mllllman  and  Robertson  may  seridusly 
understate  the  costs  of  a  no-fault  sys  ;em. 
Their  model  would  predict  that  In  Pl^ida 
its  *5,000  benefit,  $1,000  threshold 
should  cost  about  10',  less  than  tort. 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  testimony 
cerning  the  only  actuarial  study  which 
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analyzed  the  actual,  developed,  loss  date  in 
Florida.  In  fact  no-fault  did  not  cost  less 
than  the  tort  system  In  Florida,  but  In^ad 
produced  higher  costs  ranging  from  6'j,  to 
25';  among  various  companies,  with 
average   increase  in   loss  costs  of   10' 

exfiibit  3  ' 

Appendix  C:  Staff  Analysis  by  State  of  Ihe 
General  Damage  Payment  to  the  <3fcM- 
BiNED  Payment  for  Economic  Loss  |ind 
General  Damages  i 

Ratio  of  general  damage   to   total  payr4ent 

Percent 
4 
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New   Hampshire 5]   g 

New    Jersey 55  0 

New  Mexico 49  g 

New    York y_   52.2 

North    Carolina '_  50.3 

North    Dakota IlIII  46!  7 

Ohio in. Ill   52.2 

Oklahoma 49  8 

Oregon lllllllllll  60,0 

Pennsylvania    51,6 

Rhode    Island    I  5]   4 

t^Tuth  Carolina I.I  43  4 

South   Dakota 4R  5 

Tennessee _"  59   1 

Texis    IIIIIIIIIII   52.6 

Utah     53   I 

Vermont    43  g 

Vnginla ~_ '_y_~_   SO.B 

VVnshlngton   52  7 

West   Virginia I.III-IIIIIIII  49  0 


SUt' 


NONSTANPARD 
STATES 


Caliloino  I 

Coniieclicut' 

H.3wah  I      . ._ ... 

Mlinois  -' 

Ma^sjchusetts '. 
uew  Jtrsey  ■'  ... 
'letv  York  •'. 
Rhi'i'M  I'lanrti... 


Combined 

tort  cost, 

economic 

loss.  I'ld 

feriT.il 

damage 


No-lault 

low  benetil 

cost 

(encliidnif 

fenpr.il 

damages) 


Ratio  of 

.ncfejse  of 

deciea^e 

(percfiit) 


113.5 

113.0 
118,8 

83.:? 

8/.  4 
109.4 
1C8  2 

84  1 


88  6 
89,  fa 
SS  0 
79,  1 
7^.3 
7/. 9 
80.0 
73  0 


-??.  0 
-20.8 
-19  9 
-5  0 
-16.6 
-28.8 
-26.2 
-13.1 


Alabama   

Alaska   

Arizona   

Arkansas 

California HI" 

Colorado  _  *  5 

Connecticut -'...III     A  i 

Delaware _   _'    Ay  t 

Florida " '_   '  ~  j|j' ^ 

Georgia    "'""   4^' c 

Hawaii '   y       ^3 

Idaho    _    ""  """'  2  Q 

Illinois IIIIII  S'7 

Indiana  _     3  4 

Iowa III"_    "  ^4 

Kansas    _     _"'   51  5 

Kentucky   _     _"_  ^»  a 

Louisiana    _        "  4f  « 

Maine _       I"  4*4 

Maryland    III. III. I"  519 

Massachusetts _     I'         "515 

Michigan    llllllllll  si  6 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Mi.ssonrl    

.Montana   

Nebraska    

N'evada    


5ai3 
4-48 

410 
49i4 
5(^2 


Wlsconsl 

Wyoming         46.7 

National    average-    .    .    I_I  50^4 

Highest  S'ate  average.  New  Jersey 55.0 

Lowest  State  average.  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming    46  7 

This  chart  which  appears  at  page  81  of  the 
Judiciary  Commltiee  Report,  simply  sets 
forth  Mllllman  &  Robertson  data  demon- 
strating that  appro.ximately  50  percent  of  the 
dollars  awarded  under  tort  svstems  cover  . 
economic  (out-of-pocket)  losses  while  the 
balance  goes  to  cover  non-economic  (pain 
and  suffering,  disfigurement,  etc.)    losses. 

The  chart  Is  revealing  since  It  points  out 
that,  contrary  to  the  representations  of  many, 
generally  only  one-half  of  the  dollars 
awarded  under  tort  systems  go  to  cover 
general  damages. 

APPENDIX  D 

STAff  COMPARISON  OF  NO-FAULT  ICONO'ilIC  lOSS  PAY- 
MENT TO  TORT  SYSTEM  COMBINED  ECONOMIC  LOSS  AND 
GENERAL  DAMAGE   PAYMENT 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Stale 


Combined 

tort  cost, 

economic 

lo's,  and 

general 

damage 


STANDARD  STATES 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Colorado. 

Delaware. 

Florida.. 

GeorRia. ' 

Idaho     

Indiana. 

Iowa  

Kansas     

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Michigan 

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ilebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


J69.6 
144.  1 
93.7 
81.7 
85.8 
85.1 
90.0 
77.4 
83.8 
78.2 
75  8 
74.2 
92.1 
72.9 
93.8 
104.2 
91.9 
96.9 
87.2 
82.9 
96.0 
81.8 
92.6 
89.8 
80.4 
89.5 
87,4 
83.1 
67.9 
81.7 
99.2 
85.3 
83,3 
106.3 
68.4 
73.8 
102.3 
95.7 
85.4 
95.3 
103.  S 
102.4 


No-fault 

low  benelil 

cost 

(excluding 

general 

damages) 


J77.7 
134.0 
91.0 
91.0 
87  1 
87.5 
84.0 
85,7 
93.4 
80.2 
87,6 
81.2 
97  8 
82.5 
92.8 
91.3 
91.2 
92.2 
95.4 
77.1 
107.9 
87.4 
98.7 
81.9 
85.8 
85.1 
117.4 
81.7 
73.0 
85.4 
90.6 
91.4 
93.8 
102.0 
69.5 
70.7 
106.4 
98.2 
82.5 
97.1 
98.2 
114.6 


'  Sijtt!  temporary  cliiatihiy  la*  pa,>  I  enelils  lor  1st  26  week: 

of  fl.',.ibilily  wh  ch  are  riertucteil  trnni  po-lault  rppjration^ 

■   lort  propensity  ol  Stale  will  rausp  not-at-fa',/lt  bodily  rjurv 

60.  2       claims  to  be  increased  beyond  data  base  indication  as  Inllows 

Connecticut     15  percent.  Illiiiois     10  percent    Mas^achyells    ' 

25rfic^!;t,  Newjerse)     IC  (citei^t ,  and  r;e«  York     IJrc:^enl. 

Source   Millman  and  Robertson  cost  model 

N')'.->   fu-.t  staled  per  lOO.OCOinjuriPs  to  nearest  n  ilho-  (lollar 

This  chart  which  appears  at  page  81  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Report  sets  forth  Mllll- 
man &  Robertson  data  to  summarize  Uw 
total  cost  in  each  state  of  the  economic  loi. . 
costs  and  death  benefits,  alone,  under  S.  35  i 
-  excluding  entirely  the  estimated  cost  of  re- 
sidual general  damages  under  S.  534. 

This  cost  Is  compared  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  tort  system,  including  general  damages 
on  a  state-by-state  basis. 

In  2G  states  with  standard  tort  systems.  It 
will  cost  more  to  pay  Just  economic  losse  . 
and  death  benefits  under  S.  354  than  it  cost  . 
to  pay  the  total  claims  for  economic  loss  anrl 
general  damages  under  the  tort  system. 

This  means  there  is  no  way  to  cut  genera! 
damages  enough  to  make  S.  354  cheape.-- 
which  was  the  original  theory  of  no-faul: 
proponents.  Residual  general  damages  will 
add  even  more  cost  to  the  alreadv  higher 
cost. 

Appendix  E 
Staff  Tablf  Showing  Cost  Increase  of  S.  354 
With  Low  Benefit,  Tight  Threshold,  and 
$2,500  Per  Claim  Deduction  Compared  to 
Total  System  Claim  Costs 
Ratio  0/  increase 

Percent 

Alabama   3J   q 

Alaska "" 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California  • 

Colorado " 

Connecticut- 

Delaware     jg 


Ratio  of 

increase  or 

decrease 

(percent) 


4  11,6 
-7,0 
-2,9 
I  11.4 
I  1.6 
4  2.8 
-6.7 
4^  10.  7 
+  11.  6 
-^2  6 
13.7 
-r9.4 
'6.2 
-I  13.2 
-1,1 
-12.4 
-8 
-4.8 
-,9  4 
-7.0 
-Hl.2 
-r6.8 
-r3. 
-8. 
-f6.7 
-5.0 
+  17.6 
-17 
+  7.5 
+  4.5 
-8.7 
+  7.2 
I  12  6 
-4.1 
+  1.6 
-4.2 
+4.0 
+2.6 
-3.3 
+2.0 
-5.4 
+  13.0 


9.2 
16.6 
29.4 
-3.9 
20.  0 

2.7 


Florida 
C3eorgla 
Hawaii  ' 


9.9 
30.  1 
-5.2 


Idaho 34  0 


Illinois  -• 
Indiana  .. 


11.8 
20.8 


Iowa 20.9 

Kansas    28  3 

Kentucky   24   5 

Louisiana   ""  23  4 

Maine ..."  18  7 

Maryland    I^  72 

Massachusetts- —93 

Michigan    n  6 

Minnesota I  124 

Mississippi   28  6 

Missouri    '_'_'  jj'j 

Montana _  27  9 

Nebraska __  23  9 

Nevada    _   _  22  2 

New  Hampshire I.I  8  1 

New  Jersey  '- I"  _iil 

New  Mexico ""  24  4 

New  York  ^- I-I.I-.I.I.I  —ill 

North  Carolina II ;3  5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Appendix  E — Continued  '  State  temporary  dlMbUlty  law.  major  difference   between   these  results   and 

Staff  Table  Showing  Cost  IWCRKASE  or  S.  354  =  Tort  propensity.  tho^e    submitted    by    the    majority    is    that 

WITH  Ix)W  BENEFIT.  TIGHT  Thrmholb.  akd  NoTE.-Thts  chart  has  been  recaptloned  to  *^^    '"^^^"^^^    t""    "f.  ?^"    "l^'l^^  v?^  ,T 

$2,600  Pe«  Claim  Deduction  Compared  to  indicate     a     "TiKht"     rather     thwi     "Low  '  '"<^''^as«'d  number  of  drivers  yielded   by  the 

Total  System  Ci^im  CosTS-Coutlnued  Threshold  aa  originally  set  forth  in  the  Ju-  "'"\pulsory    nature    of    no-fault      In    other 

Ratu>ofincr^se              Percent  dlciary   Committee   niporx.  ^""^^    these   resnlts   which    M    «:    R.   concT^r 

•Unrtb.   Dakota                                                         34  4  *"^    ^^^   *'*^^   °"    ^^^   '"""^   percentage    of 

t;".                                                                          ,e' "  Explanation:  insured    drivers    under    both    systems     This 

Ohio 15.  I  "^  ,                      ..,,,", 

Oklahoma- 20.4  Low  Benefit  equals:  $15,000  maximum  wage  compulsory   provision   is    a   false    savings   as 

Oreffon  ._      _ ._ 21   6  1°*";    $5,(XX)   survivor's   death    benefitB:    and  indicated   by   Mllllman   &   Robertson's   anal- 
Pennsylvania 8.0  Unlimited  Medical  Expenaes.  ysis  of  Kentucky   which   also   proves  this, 

Rhode  Island  1 4.6  Tight  Threshold  refers  to:   Death;   serious  It   should    also   be   noted    that    this    chart 

South  Carolina 14.2  and   permanent  disfigurement  or  other  se-  takes    into   account    the    false    savings    ge::- 

South  Dakota 31.0  rious  and  permanent  injury;   or  more  than  erated  under  S.  354  s  mandate  for  a  »2  500 

Tennessee 14.8  sU  |6)  continuous  months  of  total  disability,  deduction  from  everv  claim  for  general  dam- 
Texas   19.4  This   table  indicates  the  ratio  of  no-fault  -p„    which    nasses    the    »ie-ht    thre^hoM 

Utah                                   ...     -       14,6  ccstsunderS.  354  with  a  low  benefit  ($15,000  ^!?          '^    ^^^'^    '^^    ^'^^*    threshold. 

Vermont   21.2  fixed)    tight   threshold    (six   months)    struc-  ^°''^    Sy.stem    costs    In    this    chart    do    not 

Virginia 21.8  ture  and  $2,500  per  claim  deduction  as  com-  Include   medical  payment   costs.  M&R  s  ap- 

Washlngton 14.8  pared   with   total   tort   system   claim   costs,  pendlx    includes   medical   payment   as   a   cost 

West  Virginia 19.9  These    results   are   based    on    Mllllman    &  of    the    "Tort    System."    This    would    be    an 

Wlsoonstn 13.3  Robertson's    own    cost    estimates,    State    by  error  since   medical  paymetit    is   first    pur'v. 

Wyoming    29.3  State,    as    contained    In    their    report.    The  no-fault — not  tort. 

APPENOIX  F 
RECASTING  BY  VEHICLE^PE  (CAIIFORNIA  PREMIUM  MODEL-1972> 


Premium  in  mtlliorre 


Premium  in  minions 


Item 


Total 


Prrvate 
passenger     Commercial 


Item 


1.  California  liability  premium 
7.  Lets  pcoptrty  damage 


3.  Personal  injury  premium 

4.  Less  medkal  


5.  Available  for  toft  remedy   .     _. 

5«.  Tort  percentage  oforemrum  . 

6.  ThrtskoM  uviags  (45  percent,  line  5). 

7.  Ne  fault  added  coveragas 


1,3?6,2 
(349.0) 

977.2 
171.5 

805.7 
(100. 0) 
(362.  5) 

409.2 

1  077.5 
(269.4) 

808.1 
161.6 


8.  ToUl  nc-faiHt  be«e«s 

9.  Perceatagi  »(  preruiuni  a<Uf  thteshoM  use. 
9a.  Percentage  change  after  threshold  use 


852.4 
(100.0) 
(  +  5.8) 


646.5 

(80. 2) 

(MO.  9) 

409.2 

764.8 
(SO-0) 

(  +  18.3) 


248.7 
(79.6) 

169.1 
9.9 

159.2 
(19.8) 
(71.6) 
Q 


10.  Social  security,  UCD  offsels,  etc.  (1 5.8  percent  line 
5*5  percent  PP. 35  percent  Cooim) 

11    Net  no-fault  benefits  after  offsets. 
12,  No-tauft  percentage  of  premium 


Toti 


(127.7) 

724,7 

(100.0) 


Private 
passmjef      Cemmernal 


(83  0) 


13.  Savmp— No  faatt  over  tort  (-10.0; 

EFFECT  OF  INCQWE  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 


14.  Liability  premiurs  tort  remedy  (1972) 

15.  Payable  after  40  percent  incotiie  tax  Deduction  (1972)- 
87^6       16.  No-fault  premium  (net)  (197') 

(lO.OX   17.  Premium  payaWe  after  197?  tax  deduct, on  

(-45.0)^18.  Premium  savings  Irom  DO  fault  (197') 


805,7 
724.1 


681.8 
(94.1) 

(^5  5) 


646.5 

NA 

681.8 


Source:  Herbert  F.  Wells,  chief  product  research  specialist.  Farmers  Insurance  Co. 


APPENDIX  G 
STAFF  TABLE  OF  COST  INCREASE  OF  S.  354  NC-FAULT  BENEFITS  OVER  TOST  SYSTEM  BENtflTS 

|ln  percent] 


State 


Ratio  of 

no-fault 

economic 

Tort  total  losa 


Ratio  of 
nn-fa«lt 
genefal 

damages, 
}600 

tfcreshoM 


Ratio  of 
RO-fautt 
gtnaral 

damages, 
$2,900 

thresheld 


Net  cost. 

increase 

J2,000 

IhreslMtd 


STANBARO  STATES 

Alabama.-- 

Alaska 

Awone 

Arfraosas 

Cetorade 

OaJaware 

Florida 

(jcorgia 

Idaho 

India  na 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marytard 

Michigan 

ml nttcswCB - . -.... 

Mjssissvpi 

Missouri  - 

Montana - 

Mabrasita - 

Nevada         .     

New  Hampshire 


100 
100 
100 
100 

un 
leo 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

loe 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

leo 

100 
100 
100 
lOO 

100 
100 


+  11.6 
-7.0 
-2.9 

+  11.4 
+-1.6 
-1-2.8 
-6.7 

+  10.7 

+11. 
+  2. 
+3. 
-fS. 
+6. 

-+13. 
-1. 

-12. 


.6 
.6 
.7 
.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.8 

.8 

.4 

.7 

+  11.2 

+-6.8 

+3.2 

-8.2 


-4. 

-f9. 


+33.6 
+27.2 
+31.9 
+-31. 2 
+-30.6 
+-28.6 
+29.2 
+32.9 
+29.5 
+30.7 
+30.1 
+31.7 
+30.7 
+25.6 
+31.4 
+-31. 3 
+30.1 
+  29.6 
+32.1 
+  31.4 
+28.2 
+2J.3 
+-3L3 
+27.1 


+  30.9 

+-42.5 

+22.2 

+-15.  2 

+29.4 

+26.5 

+27.9 

+  39.3 

+28.5 

+30.1 

+25.4 

+28.2 

+-2S.4 

+  U.7 

+  30.9 

+  41.6 

-^27.5 

+  39.1 

+28.7 

+31.3 

+28.4 

+32.1 

-^^9.l 

+38.5 

+28.1 

+34.3 

+  22.3 

+35.5 

+-29.6 

+28  5 

+-2J.3 

+  16.9 

+-27.4 

+26.6 

-1-26.8 

+-22. 0 

+-30. 1 

+-39.5 

+28.9 

+22.9 

+25.5 

+  36.7 

+-27.7 

+-34.5 

+-27.6 

+-3a8 

+-25,4 

+17.2 

Stole 


Tort  total 


New  Mexico J... 100 

North  Carohna 100 

Nartt  Dakota. 100 

0*110 100 

Olilataoaia 100 

Oregon _ loo 

Pennsyl»ania ISO 

Soadi  Carolina 100 

South  Dakau 100 

Tennessee 100 

Texas-- 190 

Utak 100 

Vermont - 100 

Virgiaia 109 

Washington 100 

West  Virginia-- 100 

Wisconsin 100 

WjroBing - 100 

California ' .  100 

ConneeticBl> 100 

Hawaiii - 186 

llUnoiss.. - 100 

Massachusetts..  100 

Hewi«rsey> 108 

New  York' 100 

Rhode  Island' 100 


'  State  temporary  disability  wage  continuation. 


'  Tort  propensity 


(44.7) 


4?.  9 

(5  9) 

(-73,0) 


159  2 
95.5 
42.9 
25  7 
69.8 


This  taUale  Indicates  the  Increased  costs  of 
no-fatilt  orer  tort  under  dlOerent  thresbold 
structures  ($600  or  loose  vs  (2,000  or  tight) 
based  ou  MUUioan -Robertson  data,  state  by 
state,  with  particular  emphasis  on  replacing 
general  damage  losses  by  economic  losses  as 
provided  for  tn  3.  354.  It  does  not  divide  these 
Increases  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  does  the 


majority  report  because :  ( 1 )  that  per  capita 
basis  Is  based  on  Increased  number  of  motor- 
ists who  will  be  Insured  diie  to  compulacuT 
na^tu-e  of  S.  354  which  Is  not  pertinent  to 
no-fault  vs  tort  comparison;  (2)  It  assumes 
that  new  drivers  added  are  no  riskier  than 
current  drivers  which  Is  clearly  not  a  valid 
assumption.  Evidence  in  those  states  where 


Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

no- fault 

no-la  utt 

Ratio  ol 

general 

general 

Nf'cost. 

no-fa  ult 

damages. 

damages. 

inciease 

economic 

{600 

{2.000 

J2,9ti0 

loss 

threshold 

tlirestioM 

ttirestrald 

+-4.7 

+-30.  5 

+-28.2 

+-34  9 

-5.0 

-^30.8 

+-29.3 

-r24.  3 

^17.6 

+  28.4 

4-26.  0 

--4i,6 

-1.7 

+-29.9 

+-27.3 

-^25  6 

+7.5 

-r27,2 

+-24.7 

-f-32.2 

-+4.5 

-r29.6 

-^-27.7 

-32.2 

-8.7 

+29.1 

+-26  0 

-17,3 

+-7.2 

+-28.9 

+-27. 0 

+  34.2 

+  12.6 

-r30.1 

■rli.1 

-t4a8 

-4.1 

-1^29.3 

+25,6 

T?I   b 

+-1.6 

+-32. 0 

+-2J  8 

-1-31.4 

-4.2 

^32.5 

-t-30.4 

-^26.  2 

+4.0 

T-28.  4 

+26.5 

^30,5 

+2.6 

+30.6 

-I-28  7 

-^1!   3 

-3.3 

-^30.7 

-t-27.9 

-1-24.6 

+  2.0 

-30.4 

-t-r  4 

T-2S.  4 

-5  4 

-^30.2 

+27.7 

^27  3 

-t-13.0 

+-27.4 

+-24.7 

-t-37  7 

-22.0 

-^30.3 

-r26  4 

-r4.  4 

-20.8 

+29.1 

-^27.0 

^6,2 

-19.9 

-^n.2 

+-2I  8 

-1-1  9 

-S.0 

+28.8 

+-27.6 

-f2?,6 

-16.6 

+  19.8 

-j-14.6 

-2,9 

-28.8 

+  29.4 

-U27.0 

-!  8 

-2€l2 

+-26.2 

-^23.6 

-2,6 

-13.1 

-r30.6 

-r28.3 

-rl5.2 

(jompulsory  tort  systems  have  been  Intro- 
duced have  experienced  premium  Increases 
of  anywhere  from  15-25  percent  due  to  the 
Inclusion  of  the  riskiest  drivers. 

This  chart  does  not  take  the  93,500  deduc- 
tion mandated  by  S.  354  into  consideration. 
Additionally,  it  assumes  that  administrative 
co.sts  of  Insurers  will  remain  constant. 
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In  layman's  terms,  this  chart  may  |^e  In- 
terpreted as  follows:  (1)  column  3  set4 forth 
the  Increase  or  decrease  anticipated  %i  the 
ratio  of  no-fault  economic  loss  to  tot^l  tort 
costs  (from  Table  D);  (2)  column  f  sets 
forth  the  additional  decrease  or  IncreAse  In 
anticipated  general  damage  recovery  c«tslde 
no- fault  under  S.  354;  and  <3)  thea^  two 
figures  account  for  the  net  cost  Increase  or 
decrease  set  forth  In  colunui  5.  1 

Actually,  all  this  chart  does,  vls-a-vi  Ap- 
pendix E.  is  calculate  the  additional  ^ffect 
which  can  be  anticipated  by  elhnlnatihg  S 
354s  W.500  deduction  -. 

The  chart  does  not  add  medical  pajknent 
costs  to  "Tort  System"  as  M&R's  flgtuis  do. 
M&R  adds  all  of  medical  payment  a«rage 
costs  to  the  Tort  System  costs.  j 

Note. — This  chart  also  corrects  an  Jerror 
of  transportation  of  numbers  which  appfeared 
in  the  printed  version  of  page  84  of  the  judi- 
ciary Committee  Report.  = 
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NATIONAL   NO-FAULT  MOTOtl 
VEHICLE   INSURANCE   ACTl 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  cotsid- 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  est^llsh 
a  nationwide  system  to  adequate  land 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  rejjara- 
tlon  acts  and  to  require  no-fault  r^otor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  (pre- 
cedent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  jjub- 
lic  roadways  in  order  to  promote:  and 
regulate  Interstate  commerce.  \ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  t  un- 
derstand It.  Mr.  President,  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Washliaigton 
is  the  pending  business  at  this  timei 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  my  understarlbing 
Mr.  President,  that  there  will  be  otie  or 
more  modifying  amendments  prese^ited 
to  the  amepdment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  which  we  discussed  eaflier 
last  week,  and  have  all  but  completed 
our  discussion  on  the  amendments 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  w4  get 
to  a  roll  call  on  this  amendment,  w^  set 
a  time  certain.  I  withhold  any  request  as 
to  that  now,  however,  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  confer  further  tith 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  o*m- 
mittee.  \ 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressecLconcern  over  S.  354,  Jthe 
National  No-FSult  Motor  Vehicle  Iniur- 
ance  Act,  because  they  fear  that  owAers 
of  heavy  commercial  vehicles  will  iex- 
perience  a  substantial  savings  in  ^eir 
vehicle  Insurance  premiums.  They  ppint 
out  that  these  savings  in  their  ve^cle 
insurance  premiums  may  very  well  jur- 
pass  the  savings  of  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger car  owner  and  argue  that  iich 
a  savings  constitute  a  "windfall."     = 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  itvas 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  owneti  of 
heavier  commercial  vehicles  would  iex- 
perience  substantial  premium  sav&gs. 
Therefore,  the  committee  providef  a 
mechanism  whereby  a  State  could  pro- 
vide for  the  redistribution  of  the  Iniur- 
ance  premium  burden  by  allowing  the 
insurers  of  passenger  cars  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  insurers  of  passenger  aars 
on  some  basis  other  than  fault — on  the 
basis  of  weight,  for  example.  i 

Because  some  people  have  argued  ^at 
loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  weight  wflbld 
not  be  adopted  by  the  States  and  ^t 


loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  fault  for 
heavy  commercial  vehicles  would  be  more 
appropriate,  I  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
amendment  which  Is  now  before  us. 

The  amendment  would  permit  reallo- 
cation of  loss  between  heavy  vehicles — 
over  8,000  pounds  unladen  weight — and 
other  vehicles  based  upon  fault  if  a  State 
decided  such  reallocation  was  necessary 
to  prevent  a  "windfall."  This  determina- 
tion of  fault  would  be  at  the  insurer 
level,  and  would  not  affect  the  ability 
of  the  accident  victim  to  recover  timely 
compensation  without  regard  to  fault. 
In  order  to  Insure  owners  of  heavy  com- 
mercial vehicles  some  advantages  under 
a  no-fault  system  the  amendment  pre- 
serves a  no-fault,  even  at  the  insurance 
company  level,  for  the  first  $5,000  of 
loss. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  the  pending 
amendment,  which  we  have  discu.ssed  at 
some  length  heretofore  on  the  Senate 
floor.  It  Is  my  understanding,  as  I  say, 
that  there  is  a  modifying  amendment,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one.  to  be  offered,  but 
I  do  not  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
whom  I  expected  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  therefore,  at  this  point,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  I  understand  Is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  9  of  amendment  No.  1132. 
delete  "une  or  more  of  the  nK>tor  vehicles 
Involved  has  an  unladen  weight  In  excess  of 
eight  thousand  pKJunds"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "one  or  more  of  the 
motor  vehicles  Is  of  a  type  other  than  a  pri- 
vate passenger  motor  vehicle  and  by  designa- 
tion the  State  has  determined  that  the  own- 
er of  such  type  would  receive  an  unreason- 
able economic  advantage  or  suffer  an  un- 
reasonable economic  disadvantage  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  grant  of  such  right  of  reimburse- 
ment." 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  believe.  Is  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  pending  amendment,  as 
well  as  with  the  principles  of  minimum 
standards  for  no-fault  systems  and  sub- 
stantial equity  among  America's  drivers. 

As  drafted,  amendment  No.  1132  I  be- 
lieve fails  to  get  at  the  essence  of  the 
problem  which  arises  from  the  complete 
preclusion  of  the  right  of  subrogation  on 
the  basis  of  fault.  Many  have  comment- 
ed, and  accurately  so,  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  provide  a  substantial  wlnd- 
faU  to  truckers,  since  their  Insurers 
would  only  have  to  Insure  against  the 
damage  which  a  truck  might  suffer,  rath- 
er than  the  damage  It  might  cause.  I 


believe  this  £ulvantage  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  In  my  opinion, 
too  restrictive,  and  would  only  allow  sub- 
rogation In  accidents  Involving  the  heav- 
iest vehicles.  Therefore,  Inherent  disad- 
vantages would  have  remained  because 
of  the  elimination  of  the  right  of  sub- 
rogation against  many  other  classes  of 
vehicles  that  do  more  damage  than  the.\ 
incur,  or  suffer  more  than  they  cause. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1132. 
which  would  allow  the  States  to  permit 
subrogation  of  claims  in  excess  of  $5,000 
in  accidents  involving  types  of  vehlcle.s 
which  the  State  determines  would  be  in- 
herently favored  or  discriminated 
against  economically  due  to  the  preclu- 
sion of  this  right.  This  would  further  the 
concept  of  flexibility  on  the  State  level, 
and  would  allow  the  States  to  remove 
any  inequities  that  might  result  from 
the  existing  blanket  prohibition  of  the 
right  of  subrogation. 

As  a  flnal  effect  of  my  amendment, 
I  might  mention  that  this  provides  an 
alternative  method  for  the  States  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  incorporating  mo- 
torcycles in  a  no-fault  system.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  a  State  to  exempt  motorcycles 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
bill.  I  objected  strenuously  to  this 
amendment,  because  I  felt  that  motor- 
cycle drivers  sustain  severe  damage,  and 
should  not  be  forced  to  seek  redress  in 
the  courts  while  everyone  else  would  have 
appropriate  first-party  coverage.  My 
amendment  would  give  the  States  the  op- 
portunity to  Include  motorcycles  In  their 
plans,  while  helping  to  ease  the  premium 
burden  on  the  small  vehicles  through 
the  subrogation  mechanism.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  this  adaptation  will  provide  a 
more  equitable  and  reasonable  mecha- 
nism for  baltmcing  the  cost  burden  of 
no-fault. 

Mr.  President,  our  respective  staffs 
have  gone  over  this  amendment  and  we 
have  gone  over  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  will  be  accepted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  something  about  that,  but  I  am 
happy  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  who  would  like 
to  proceed  at  this  point  because  he  must 
go  to  a  markup. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  much 
more  suitable  approach  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  It  Is  not  quite  as  definitive  as  the 
original  amendment  but  it  will  be  of  great 
value  in  getting  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  and  one  of  the 
major  objections  to  the  bill  is  the  tremen- 
dous advantage  accorded  to  truck  oper- 
ators. This  windfall  to  commercial  ve- 
hicle and  fleet  operators  Is  very  substan- 
tial. If  there  Is  any  question  about  It,  we 
could  refer  to  page  54  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  and  see  the  details  of 
the  size  of  the  windfall  which  is  actually 
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being  thrown  into  the  laps  and  pocket- 
books  of  commercial  truck  operators. 

The  form  in  which  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  couched  is  simple  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand.  It  provides  that  one  rule 
would  apply  to  trucks  under  8.000  pounds 
unladen  weight,  and  another  rule  to  oth- 
ers. However,  we  should  not  be  fooled 
into  thinking  this  is  a  simplistic  matter 
because  it  is  not.  This  is  a  very  compli- 
cated amendment  we  are  considering  to- 
day. It  is  an  amendment  that  undertakes 
to  compose  a  basic  new  policy  and  in  the 
composition  of  this  new  policy  we  find  a 
great  many  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  principal  amendment  proposed 
here  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
seeks  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  windfall 
that  will  accrue  to  large  truckers.  The  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  size  of  that  windfall  is 
sought  by  subrogation  of  actions  at  law 
against  insurers  of  trucks  in  excess  of 
8.000  pounds  where  losses  exceed  $5,000. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  such 
an  amendment  has  an  impact  or  will  be 
of  any  considerable  significance  to 
achieve  its  declared  goal.  The  analysis 
will  show  that  its  impact  would  be  small. 
Commercial  vehicle  and  fleet  operators 
will  benefit  greatly  by  S.  354  as  it  is 
written,  and  only  a  very  small  degree  less 
than  that  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
main  amendment.  This  benefit  to  the 
commercial  vehicle  and  fleet  operators 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  consumers,  namely,  the  private 
passenger  operators. 

During  our  hearings  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  had  a  witness  from  the 
State  of  California,  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Union,  who  utilized  the  State 
of  California  as  a  model.  Under  the  pres- 
ent tort  system,  about  20  percent  of  the 
liability  premium  is  paid  by  commercial 
operators,  but  under  no-fault  they  will 
pay  only  about  10  percent  after  the 
threshold  savings  take  effect. 

Ten  percent  of  the  bill  which  they  now 
pay  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  money. 
The  amount  that  they  will  spend  will  be 
only  $42.9  million  out  of  $724  million  paid 
in  California  for  no-fault  benefits  under 
the  present  schedule. 

The  no-fault  benefits  are  reduced 
again  by  Income  tax  deductions,  social 
security  offsets,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  State  disability  benefits.  The 
coverage  afforded  by  all  those  classifica- 
tions are  considered  primary  coverage, 
and  the  protection  afforded  under  S.  354 
will  be  only  supplemental.  So  the  load 
will  be  transferred  from  one  category  of 
expense  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  to 
another  category. 

Furthermore,  commercial  Insurance 
premiums  are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes,  although  this  is  not  permitted 
in  the  case  of  privately  owned  passenger 
cars,  except  for  very  small  exceptions,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  traveling  salesman  or  in 
a  similar  category. 

As  a  result  of  this  tax  preference, 
commercial  operators  under  tort  are  per- 
mitted to  deduct  about  40  percent,  on 
the  average^  of  their  liability  premium. 
Under  S.  354,  the  difference  between  tort 
and  no-fault  premium,  after  taxes, 
would  amount  to  $69.8  million  in  Cali- 


fornia, according  to  the  record  compiled 
by  the  source  I  have  identified. 

Projected  over  the  whole  United 
States,  under  S.  354,  commercial  opera- 
tors should  make  a  profit,  a  windfall. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  range  of  S700 
million. 

That  problem  is  recognized.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  proposed  an  amendment.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  upon  analysis  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  meaningful  by 
•>vay  of  winttlmg  down  the  $700  million 
amount  appreciably. 

It  should  be  made  clear  tlial  only  a 
small  percentage  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents actually  exceed  $5,000  in  economic 
loss. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnusoni 
is  very  carefully  circumscribed.  It  says 
that  it  will  not  take  in  all  of  the  trucks, 
but  will  be  limited  only  to  trucks  in  ex- 
cess of  8,000  pounds.  When  we  substract 
from  the  small  percentage  of  automobile 
accidents  whicli  result  in  an  economic 
loss  of  $5,000  or  more,  the  passenger  cars 
and  also  the  trucks  under  8.000  pounds 
of  unladen  weight,  we  find  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  principal  amendment  is 
minimal  indeed. 

According  to  the  Automobile  Personal 
Injury  Claims  Study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1969, 
S5.000  in  benefits  would  cover  84.3  per- 
cent of  all  economic  loss  suffered  by  ac- 
cident victims.  That  means  that  at  most 
only  15.7  percent  of  economic  loss  sus- 
tained in  accidents  with  vehicles  over 
8.000  pounds  would  be  eligible  to  subro- 
gation under  the  Magnuson  amendment. 
This  is  because  the  amendment  would 
allow  for  subrogation  of  the  amount  of 
loss  paid  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Magnuson 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  windfall 
to  commercial  vehicle  operators  that  is 
created  by  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  subrogation.  But  the  amendment,  by 
application  of  the  over  8,000  poimd  lim- 
itation, effectively  eliminates  the  major- 
ity of  commercial  trucks  from  the 
subrogation  picture. 

By  reviewing  the  material  published 
in  the  Commercial  Car  Journal  of  July 
1972,  we  learn  that  about  63  percent  of 
all  trucks  in  true  commercial  use  weigh 
under  8.000  pounds.  That  means  only 
37  percent  of  the  trucks  on  the  highways 
exceed  a  weight  of  8,000  pounds  un- 
laden. This  does  not  consider  trucks 
used  for  personal  transportation,  or 
trucks  used  on  farms,  or  trucks  that  are 
so  small  as  to  be  lighter  than  cars.  Only 
37  percent  of  commercial  trucks  would 
trigger  the  subrogation  mechanism  un- 
der the  pending  amendment. 

Thus,  the  combined  restrictions  of 
8.000  pounds  and  $5,000  serve  to  make 
the  amendment  incapable  of  making 
even  a  dent  in  the  windfall  to  truckers. 
Under  the  amendment,  subrogation 
would  take  place  in  only  about  37  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  involving  commer- 
cial trucks,  and  then  only  for  15.7  per- 
cent of  the  economic  loss  incurred. 
This  means  subrogation  of  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  losses  involving  commercial 
trucks  and  elimination  of  only  6  percent 
of  the  windfall  to  truckers. 


When  we  put  that  windfall  benefit  in 
the  range  of  $700  million,  that  is  not 
much  of  a  concession. 

It  is  for  tliat  reason  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Its  lan- 
guage is  more  equitable.  It  win  get  right 
:t  tlie  crux  of  tlie  matter  and  put  it  in 
The  p.  vine  column  commensurate  with 
the  benefits  they  gel  and  commei'.sur.Tte 
with  tJi?  principle  of  equitable  financing 
of  any  sy.'^tem  of  insurance.  Cerlamly. 
if  we  are  going  to  have  no-fault  insur- 
.Tnr;.  it  .>}iould  be  included. 

It  is  no  .secret  that  thi":  Senator  is 
cppo.sed  to  Federal  no-fault  msurance. 
It  belongs  in  the  States  in  the  first  place. 
That  IS  where  it  should  stay.  However. 
tliLs  amend.ment  would  put  this  partic.i- 
lar  aspect  of  the  problem,  namely,  to 
fc'ct  rid  ol  the  windfall  for  truckers,  in 
the  hand.s  of  each  State,  and  they  would 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances,  the 
facts,  the  statistics,  the  risks,  and  the 
payout  of  their  policies  in  their  own  par- 
ticular State.  That  makes  sense. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Haskell  < .  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  concerning  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  unfairness  of  using  the  designa- 
tion of  8,000  unladened.  Although  I  do 
not  agree  fully  with  him  on  that  point, 
I  do  agree  with  his  liltimate  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  makes  it  even  more  clear  and 
fully  flexible  to  the  State  by  giving  an 
expanded  definition  of  motor  vehicle  that 
may  be  excluded  from  the  requirements 
that  are  placed  on  those  who  drive 
private  passenger  motor  vehicles  under 
the  bill  we  are  considering. 

It  is  the  unfairness  of  the  inter- 
iusurer  subrogation  that  the  committee 
has  been  very  much  concerned  about. 

Tliere  are  not  many  people  who  have 
analyzed  and  understand  the  int«r- 
insurer  subrogation. 

THE  UNFAIRNESS  OF  INTERINSVRER  SVBROGATIOU 

What  is  "interinsurer  subrogation?"  It 
is  the  process  whereby  fault  determina- 
tions are  removed  from  the  consumer 
level  but  preserved  at  the  insurance  com- 
pany level.  If  A  and  B  are  involved  in  an 
auto  accident.  A's  insurance  company 
pays  A  without  regard  to  fault  and  Bs 
insurance  company  pays  B.  Then  A's  in- 
surance company  and  B's  insurance  com- 
pany determine  whether  A  or  B  was  at 
fault.  If  A  was  a  fault.  A's  insurance 
company  pays  B's  insurance  company  an 
amount  equal  to  what  B's  insurance 
company  paid  B,  and  conversely. 

Why  is  'interinsiu-er  subrogation  "  un- 
fair? The  cost  of  insurance  is  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  good  low- 
income  drivers  to  subsidize  good  high- 
income  drivers.  The  low-income  person 
or  retired  person  pays  more  for  insurance 
than  is  fair  considering  what  each  is  en- 
titled to  receive. 

NO-FAVLT   WITH   INTERINSrRER   SCBROCATION 

Good  driver  A  who  earns  $60,000.  Good 
driver  B  who  earns  $5,000.  Both  are  good 
drivers  who  live  in  the  same  territorv, 
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drive  similar  cars  similar  distancegj  Both 
pay  the  same  for  their  insurance  because 
tost  based  upon  average  loss  of  afera^e 
person  in  communilv.  for  exfrnplo 
ilS.OOO.  j 

But  if  both  are  insured  and  lose  i  year 
of  wiipcs.  Driver  A  receives  ^60.0^  and 
driver  B  receives  only  $5,000.  | 

Driver  B  has  subsidized  driver  |A  bo- 
c.\;'.'--e  Loth  have  paid  tlie  sanle  for 
their  in.suraiice — both  have  contHbutcd 
tqually  to  the  insurance  pool — but|lriver 
A  receives  a  far  greater  amounti  from 
th  1 1  unl  i!  ho  i.s  injured.  I 

No-fault  with  interinsurcr  subroga- 
tion would  be  like  lifp  insurance  fvhere 
two  healtliy  people  the  same  ag^  paid 
tl'.e  same  for  a  hfe  insurance  policy  but 
A  received  S60.000  worth  of  prott-ction 
and  B  received  only  $.5,000  prSnium 
worth  of  protect  ion.  T 

NO-FAfLT  WrrnOlT  INTERlNSlTtEB  SAROGA- 
TIO.V  DOES  NUT  MEAN  THAT  TH^  GOOD 
DRIVER  PAVS  FOB  THE  L<5SSES  OF  T#E  BAD 
DaiVi.B  i 

The  good  drivers'  rates  will  be  flower 
than  the  bad  drivers'  rates  under  b  no- 
fault  plan  which  prohibits  interijsurer 
subrogation.  I 

Rates  would  be  based  on  such  fictor, 
as:  First,  territory;  second,  miles  d|iven: 
third,  amount  of  lo.ss  likely  to  bdj  sus- 
tained; and  fourth,  likelihood  of;  sus- 
taining loss.  -• 

A  high-income  driver  would  hive  a 
relatively  high  loss  hkely  to  be  sus^ined 
but  a  low  likelihood  of  sustaining^lsuch 
los.s — because  he  is  a  good  driver.  1 

A  low-income  bad  driver  would Ihave 
a  relatively  low  loss  likely  to  beJ  sus- 
tained but  a  high  likelihood  of  sustain- 
ing loss.  t 

Thus,  the  low-income  bad  driver  ♦ould 
have  to  pay  more  for  his  insurance  khan 
the  high-income  good  driver— bu|  the 
low-income  good  driver  would  pajj  less 
than  the  high-income  good  driver.! 

An  analogy  illustrates  this  principle. 
Suppose  flire  insurance  is  purchase^  for 
a  $50,000  home  and  a  $15,000  homi  All 
else  being  equal,  the  $50,000  howeo^ncr 
would  pay  more  for  the  fire  insurance. 
But  suppose  the  $50,000  home  is  ^ick, 
and  located  in  the  suburbs  a  block  from 
a  fire  station  and  suppose  the  $16,000 
house  is  of  a  frame  construction  ai^  lo- 
cated in  the  inner  city  where  fire  pro- 
teclion  is  spotty.  It  would  not  be  un|-ea- 
sonable  to  assume  that  given  the  £^ove 
suppositions  the  $15,000  homeowner 
would  pay  more  for  liis  fire  insurfince 
than  the  $50,000  homeowner,  assufilng 
the  fire  insurance  was  even  availabl|. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  is  excluded 
from  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MACfws^v) . 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  ftom 
Kentucky  permits  the  States  to  exdude 
from  this  provision  vehicles  of  a  |ype 
other  than  a  private  passenger  n^tor 
vehicle,  and  by  designation  the  Statepias 
determined  that  the  owner  of  such  type 
then  receives  an  unreasonable  econfl|nic 
advantage  or  suffers  an  unreasor^ble 
economic  disadvantage  in  the  absence 
of  a  grant  of  such  right  for  such  reim- 
bursement. 1 

I  think  such  flexibility  shoulci  be 
granted  to  the  State.  I  think  general  In- 
tel insurer  subrogation  Is  bad.  But  if  |t  is 
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selectively  applied  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose on  which  the  State  makes  a  finding. 
I  think  it  -s  appropriate. 

I  tlierefore  approve  the  amendment, 
and  as  far  as  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  anundnunt  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion i-  on  asrccing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat;jr  from  Kentucky  to  the 
amendment  of  tlic  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  COOK  r.Ir.  President,  I  thank  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Commerce  Committee.  I  think  that 
by  this  amendment  we  now  have  a  better 
a>id  more  effective  way  in  which  to  move. 
I  hope  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  i)roposal  with  our  col- 
leagues before  we  have  a  final  vote  on 
the  Magnu.son  amendment,  as  amended, 
at,  I  believe,  about  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  expectation  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  If  a  rollcall  vote 
is  called  for— which  has  not  yet  been 
done — it  would  come  somewhere  near 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  some 
comments  to  make  that  really  go  to  the 
amendment  and  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
In  view  of  the  imderstanding  that  we 
will  not  finally  dispose  of  the  amendment 
until  3  o'clock,  I  propose  to  make  some 
of  those  remarks  now.  In  the  meantime, 
if  a  Senator  comes  to  the  Chamber  with 
an  amendment,  we  will  try  to  arrange  it 
so  that  he  can  call  up  his  amendment. 
We  are  trying  to  move  the  bill  along  at 
an  appropriate  pace  so  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  it  in  a  logical  fashion  by  the  time 
set  in  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
for  a  vote  on  final  passage  at  3  o'clock, 
as  I  recall,  this  coming  Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  bill  before  lis  is  not  entirely 
fair  to  all  of  our  citizens,  I  think  that  this 
is  a  misunderstanding.  And  I  think  it  is 
particularly  of  value  that  we  have  no 
fault  insurance  so  far  as  our  elderly  sen- 
ior citizens  are  concerned. 

SENIOR   CITIZENS   NEED   NO-FAfLT 

Opponents  of  S.  354  have  asserted  that 
the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Act  dl-scriminates  against  retired 
persons,  and  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  subject  some  well-meaning  people 
have  been  misled  into  believing  this 
canard. 

S.  354  would  provide  the  retired  person 
and  the  senior  citizen  a  real  break.  It 


may  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  aged  to  bo  developed  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  reason  why  the  bill  is  so  advan- 
tagoous  is  because  it  will  reduce  insur- 
ance premiums  lor  the  average  retircri 
t>erson  by  a  tremendous  amount.  Todav. 
the  senior  citizen  must  buy  automobile 
liability  insurance  and  the  premium  for 
th'ti  insurance  is  cetcrmined  on  the  basi. 
of  the  average  medical  costs  and  wags' 
loss  of  the  average  person  in  the  com- 
munity. Since  the  average  per.son  has  b-. 
definition,    hi-her    wage    loss    potenti.: 
tlrm   a   retired    person,   and   since   th" 
average  person  will   be  forced  to  incu. 
higlicr  medical  expenses  than  a  persori 
who  is  entitled  to  m.edic-are  benefits    it 
follows  that  the  senior  citizen  is  today 
forced  to  pay  out  a  lot  more  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  than  he  can  ever  get 
back  in   the  form  of  benefits.   For   thv 
population   generally,  according   to   the 
DOT  study,  only  about  44  cents  comes 
back  as  benefits  for  every  $1  paid  in  as 
premiums.  The  senior  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica are  not  getting  back  even  44  cents 
out  of  the  premium  dollars  they  can  so 
ill  afford  to  waste. 

Under  S.  354.  the  retired  person  would 
merely  be  required  to  pay  a  premium 
based  upon  the  amount  of  loss  he  per- 
sonally—or members  of  his  immediate 
household— would  incur  in  the  event  of 
nn  accident.  Because  he  has  no  wag.- 
loss,  and  because  a  large  portion  of  his 
medical  expense  would  be  covered  by 
medicare,  his  loss  exposure  would  be  verv 
small.  Therefore,  his  automobile  insur- 
ance costs  would  be  substantially  less 
than  thase  under  the  present  automobile 
insurance  system. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  allegations  lliat 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  S.  354 
is  bad  legislation  for  the  elderly: 

Opponents  argue  that  millions  of  re- 
tired persons  in  States  which  they  have 
already  enacted  some  kind  of  no-fault 
program  will  be  required  to  pav  more 
for  their  automobile  insurance.  Tliat  ar- 
gument Is  incorrect.  Most  of  those  States 
have  eliminated  fault  determinations  at 
the  consumer  level  but  permit  fault  de- 
terminations at  the  Insurance  companv 
level.  As  a  result,  the  rates  for  retired 
persons  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  loss  of  the  average  person  In  the 
community.  In  other  words,  the  retired 
person  whose  losses  would  be  minimum 
is  required  to  subsidize  his  more  affluent 
neighbor.  This,  of  course,  Is  not  the  case 
under  S.  354  where  subrogation  between 
insurance  companies  is  not  permitted. 

Opponents  also  allege  that  private  pas- 
senger automobile  owners  will  subsidize 
the  losses  caused  by  commercial  vehicles. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Under  S.  354  the 
State  is  given  the  option  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  provide  adjustments  between 
commercial  vehicle  rates  and  private 
passenger  automobile  rates  by  establish- 
ing loss  shifting  on  the  basis  of  weight, 
for  example.  An  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  permit  this  kind  of  reimburse- 
ment on  a  fault  basis. 

There  Is  no  discrimination  between 
retired  persons  and  other  persons  with 
respect  to  the  prohibition  against  bring- 
ing lawsuits  for  noneconomic  detriment 
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or  the  deductible  on  any  recoveries  for 
noneconomic  detriment  when  lawsuits 
are  permitted  under  the  bill.  The  purpose 
of  the  deductible  is  to  insure  that  even 
those  injuries  described  as  serious  are, 
In  fact,  serious  enough  to  produce  losses 
In  excess  of  $2,500. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  actuarial 
studies  by  the  independent  firm  of  Milli- 
man  &  Robertson.  Inc.,  have  disclosed 
that  the  costs  would  go  up  substantially 
if  the  prohibition  against  lawsuits  in  S. 
354  were  modified  in  any  substantial  way. 
This  increase  in  premiums  would  be  par- 
ticularly detrimental  to  a  retired  person 
on  fixed  income. 

In  sum,  S.  354  is  extremely  beneficial 
to  retired  persons.  This  explains  why  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
have  been  sc  vigorous  in  their  support 
of  the  bUl. 

"NO-FAULT    DISCRIMINATES    AGAINST    THE    POOR  " 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  President,  it  has  also  been  alleged 
that  the  no-fault  bill  discriminates 
against  poor  people.  A  persistent  effort 
has  been  made  during  the  years  that  this 
bill  and  its  predecessors  have  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  label  no-fault  insur- 
ance as  discriminatory  against  the  poor. 
This  is  just  not  so.  It  is  most  emphati- 
cally not  true  as  to  S.  354  as  favorably 
reported  by  both  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  354  insures,  as  a  national  standard, 
that  automobile  insurance  will  be  avail- 
able— 

To  any  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual, at  rates  as  determined  by  the  State, 
which  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  deny  such 
individual  access  to  Insurance  which  it  Is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  in  order  to  earn 
income  and  to  be  or  remain  gainfully  em- 
ployed"  (Sec.   105(a)(5)). 

Opponents  apparently  have  told  poor 
people  who  are  currently  driving  without 
Insurance  that,  because  S.  354  requires 
every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle,  as  a  na- 
tional standard,  to  buy  insurance,  the 
effect  of  enactment  will  be  to  force  them 
to  choose  between  giving  up  the  right  to 
drive  or  driving  illegally.  The  assertion  is 
false  In  view  of  the  provision  requiring 
the  plan — which  each  State  must  estab- 
lish and  implement  or  approve  and 
supervise — to  make  no-fault  coverages 
available  at  a  rate  which  they  can  afford. 
Any  other  policy  would  be  shortsighted; 
to  take  away  an  automobile  needed  for 
employment  because  of  inability  to  pay 
Insurance  premiums  would  just  Increase 
the  welfare  rolls  and  that  is  certainly  not 
the  intention  of  either  of  the  committees 
that  have  reported  favorably  this  legis- 
lation. 

Automobile  Insurance  is  not  available 
on  this  basis  under  the  present  system. 
It  can  be  very  hard  under  the  present 
system  for  a  person  with  a  low  income  or 
who  belongs  to  a  minority  group  to  ob- 
tain automobile  insiu'ance  coversige,  and 
when  he  does,  it  Is  often  after  payment 
of  a  terrific  surcharge  In  addition  to  the 
regular  premium.  People  In  lower  eco- 
nomic strata  are  far  more  apt  to  have 
their  auto  Insurance  policies,  once  issued, 
canceled  or  not  renewed  than  are  r>eople 
in  more  fortunate  economic  strata.  The 
behavior  of  the  marketplace  under  the 


present  system  does  discriminate  against 
the  poor,  by  forcing  them  too  often  to 
choose  between  driving  without  insur- 
ance coverage  or  to  use  their  limited  re- 
sources to  obtain  coverage  at  astronomi- 
cally high  rates  from  the  State  assigned 
risk  fund.  S.  354  is  designed  to  eliminate 
such  abuses.  The  bill  has  a  tough  pro- 
vision prohibiting  most  cancellation,  re- 
fusal to  renew,  or  other  termination  ex- 
cept for  nonpayment  or  loss  of  license, 
section  105(b) . 

RESPONSE    TO    ARGUMENT    THAT    S      354     BENEFIT 
LEVELS     ARE     TOO     HIGH 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
criticism  that  S.  354  benefits  are  too 
high.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
that  for  a  moment. 

MINIMUM    BENEFIT    LEVELS   REQUIRED    BY    S.    354 

S.  354  requires  a  State  enacting  a  no- 
fault  plan  in  compliance  with  minimum 
Federal  standards  to  provide  that  each 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  purchase  an  in- 
surance policy — or  provide  proof  of  self- 
insurance — which  provides  protection 
against  all  medical  and  rehabilitation 
losses,  per-month  wage  loss  up  to  at  least 
$15,000,  and  replacement  services  and 
survivors'  losses  up  to  limits  which  the 
State  determines  to  be  reasonable. 

THE    MINIMUM    BENEFIT   LEVELS   REQUIRED    BY 
S.     354     ARE     REASONABLE 

Opponents  of  S.  354  argue  that  the 
benefit  levels  required  in  S.  354  are  un- 
reasonably high  because  they  exceed 
those  established  in  some  existing  State 
no-fault  plans  and  because  they  reason 
that  some  States  should  be  free  to  set  low- 
levels  of  benefits  if  they  so  choose. 

There  are  several  responses  to  these 
contentions. 

COVERAGE    OF    SERIOUSLY    INJITIED    NECESSARY 

A  principal  criticism  of  the  present  lia- 
bility-based automobile  insurance  system 
is  that  it  does  not  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  seriously  injured  auto- 
mobile accident  victim,  whether  or  not 
that  victim  has  a  valid  lawsuit.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  study  of  the 
present  automobile  compensation  system 
disclosed  that  an  automobile  accident 
victim  sustaining  economic  loss  in  excess 
of  $25,000  recovered  from  all  sources  of 
comp)ensation  on  average  30  percent  of 
his  loss,  if  he  had  a  valid  lawsuit,  and 
30  percent  of  his  loss  if  he  had  no  lawsuit. 
While  a  plan  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance reform  providing  first  party 
benefits  and  restricting  lawsuits  repre- 
sents an  improvement  over  the  present 
liability-based  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem, it  does  not  correct  a  major  defi- 
ciency of  the  present  system  unless  the 
no-fault  benefit  levels  are  high  enough 
to  take  care  of  most  seriously  injured 
automobile  accident  victims.  The  benefit 
levels  prescribed  for  State  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  reform  plans  in  S.  354 
would  take  care  of  the  seriously  injured 
automobile  accident  victim.  Each  and 
every  automobile  accident  victim  would 
be  fully  compensated  for  his  medical  and 
rehabilitation  expenses.  Supporters  of  S. 
354  are  in  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Michigan  and  New  Jersey, 
which  provide  for  imlimlted  medical  and 
rehabilitation  coverage  for  their  citizens 
involved  in  automobile  accidents.  As 
Commissioner  James  J.  Sheeran  of  New 


Jersey  recently  explained  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Case; 

The  New  Jersey  no-fault  statute  was  the 
first  to  provide  for  unlimited  medical  ex- 
jjense  coverage.  This  sictlon  was  not  taken 
lightly.  Tlie  automobile  study  commission 
established  by  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture had  available  actuarial  advice  from 
which  it  concluded  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Umited  medical  expense  coverage 
and  one  wHhout  limitation  would  not  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  the  overall  cost  o; 
the  no-fault  insurance  coverage  It  was  the 
legislature's  decision  that  the  minute  ii> 
crease  in  cost  overall  that  may  result  frcm 
a  few  accidents  requiring  substantial  medi- 
cal expense  would  not  Justify  depriving  the 
few  unfortunates  suffering  unusually  severe 
injuries  of  full  availability  of  necessary  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitation  services. 

It  is  reasonable  to  provide  as  a  mini- 
mum Federal  standard  the  requirement 
that  all  States  provide  unlimited  medical 
and  rehabilitation  coverage.  Commis- 
sioner Sheeran  has  cogently  stated  why 
it  makes  sense  to  establish  this  as  a  mini- 
mum Federal  standard.  Who,  after  all. 
would  argue  that  the  first  $1,000  of  a  per- 
son s  medical  cost  should  be  compensated 
under  a  national  health  insurance  plan, 
while  a  catastrophic  loss  is  left  uncom- 
pensated? 

Furthermore,  a  comprehensive  reha- 
bilitation program  not  only  can  restore 
the  automobile  accident  victim  to  a  use- 
ful and  productive  life,  it  can  produce 
overall  cost  savings  for  the  automobile 
insurance  system.  By  restoring  the  auto- 
mobile accident  victim  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  less  dollars  have  to  be  paid 
for  wage  loss  or  replacement  services  loss. 

A  comprehensive  medical  protection 
program  which  fully  pays  for  modern 
emergency  medical  services  can  also  have 
a  beneficial  impact  upon  the  Nation's 
death  rate.  A  recent  study  of  highway 
fatalities  in  rural  'Vermont  found  that : 

23  percent  .  .  .  died  of  probably  survivable 
injuries  due  to  problems  throughout  the 
emergency  care  system, 

And  that — 

Almost  half  of  those  who  were  taken  from 
the  scene  of  the  accident  alive  but  died  after- 
wards died  of  injuries  that  were  either  def- 
initely or  possibly  survivable.  (See  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Report  on  S.  354.  as 
reprinted  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Report  on  S.  354,  at  page  112). 

The  minimum  required  wage  loss  pro- 
tection of  $15,000  represents  the  average 
wage  loss  of  those  most  seriously  injured 
automobile  accident  victims.  Thus,  wage 
loss  protection  of  $15,000  would  assure 
that  approximately  98  or  99  percent  of 
all  wage  loss  resulting  from  automobile 
accidents  would  be  compensated.  In  ad- 
dition, $15,000  of  wage  loss  protection 
would  insure  families  of  seriously  injured 
automobile  accident  victims  that  they 
would  not  have  to  go  on  welfare  or  sell 
their  homes.  Nor  would  the  low-income 
automobile  accident  victim  who  has  sus- 
tained severe  injuries  be  forced  to  settle 
low  with  the  insurance  company  or  the 
negligent  driver  who  had  caused  him 
noneconomic  detriment  for  which  a 
lawsuit  could  be  brought  under  S.  354. 

An  analysis  of  the  average  level  of 
medical  and  rehabilitation  expense  and 
wage  loss  protection  provided  in  existing 
State  no-fault  plans  discloses  that  S.  354 
is  not  substantially  out  of  line  with  such 
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averages.  The  average  medical  expense 
protection  for  the  14  State  no-fault  plans 
IS  $23,714.  The  average  wage  loss  protec- 
tion is  $9,314.  These  figures  were?  cal- 
culated by  adding  up  the  medicali  and 
rehabilitation  expense  protection  of  iach 
of  the  plans,  and  dividing  by  14.  It-was 
a.'=siuned  that  the  unlimited  medicalland 
rehabilitation  plans  of  New  Jersey.- and 
Michigan  had  actual  values  of  $l6<l^000. 
Where  a  State  no-fault  plan  lurapef  to- 
gether recovery  for  wage  loss  and  mejical 
expense  protection,  the  medical  expfn.se 
protection  was  calculated  to'  be  one-half 
of  the  total  protection.  Tlie  wage  aoss 
calculations  were  made  in  an  idenEcaJ 
fashion.  T 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  Un- 
limited medical  and  rehabilitation  «x- 
pen.se  recovery  is  not  only  ju.<;tified  Jbut 
actually  is  economic  and  will  have-  an 
advantageous  effect  on  citizens  who  dfive 
motor  vehicles  on  the  hlghwav.s  of  ^lis 
country  and  that  overall  there  will' be 
savings  in  premiums  and  no  undue  cast 
Mr,  President,  although  I  have  mdte. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  there  mi|lit 
be  other  Senators  who  would  come  iin 
v.ith  amendments  and  I  therefore  s}^- 
grst  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (RJfr 
ilEtMs>.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolU 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei-k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  T 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unartl- 
moas  consent  that  the  order  for  tke 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withaiit 
objection,  it  is  .<io  ordered.  • 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  mv  undef- 
standing  now  is,  from  discus.^ion  with 
Senators  who  have  generally  been  In 
opposition  to  the  bill,  that  there  Is  io 
objection  now  to  the  amendment  befofe 
us  as  It  was  amended  by  the  SenatSr 
from  Kentucky.  Therefore,  at  this  poiri. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  Magnusai 
amendment  as  amended.  "         j 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  1 

The  PRESIDING  OF^^CER.  The  bfl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  \ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tit 
absence  of  a  quorum.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clet4 
"ill  call  the  roll.  ■ 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  cler 
pnreeded  to  call  the  ml! 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.< 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  f 
th°  quorum  call  be  rescinded  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoii 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  T 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  \i> 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  I  a.sk  th3 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  rMr. 
Helms  >. 


PEXDING    BUSINESS    (S.    354.    LAID 
ASIDE  TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  under  the 
agreement  previously  reached  last  week, 
the  pending  business  be  laid  aside 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
olj.!cction.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP   1972 


the  amendmein  be  printed.  It  is  ofTerei 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  froij 
Wa.shington.  I  am  not  positive  that  t 
will  call  up  this  amendment  tomorro;^ 
but  I  do  want  it  at  least  available  on  thA 
d?sk  for  Senators,  for  consideration 
when  we  discu.ss  this  bill  further.  Th^ 
is  my  rea.son  for  offering  the  amend* 
ment  today.  I  will  not  call  It  up  today     I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thi 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printef 
and  will  lie  on  the  table.  J 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  sugges 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  cler^ 
will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  corusent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  746.  S.  2980.  and  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
V.  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

.S.2086.  a  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  insert: 

That  section  210  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  Is  amended  to  read 
a.s  follows: 

"AnHORIZATlON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrylnrj  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,581,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
.1(1.  1975,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,750,000  for  the 
li.  cal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Senators 
MusKiE,  Stevenson,  and  Johnston  will 
be  ready  to  initiate  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock ; 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered:  but! 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there 
will  be  no  vote  on  that  amendment 
t')day.  So  I  assume  we  could  consider 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  be  educa- 
tional in  outlook. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  it,s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R.  9492.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
fccenlc  Rivers  Act  by  desla;natln?  the  Chat- 
tooga River.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
and  Ceor^ia  as  a  component  of  the  National 
WMd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2771.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  IJnited  States  Code,  to  revl.e  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
tlie  armed   forces,   and   for  other   purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  .subsequentlv 
.•-i:  ned  by  the  Acting  Pre.'-ident  pro  tem- 
pore '  Mr.  ABOURE7K  > . 

The  me.'^sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  11793)  to  reorganize  and  con- 
.'^olidate  certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy 
Administration  in  order  to  promote  more 
emcient  management  of  such  functions. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m., 
and  at  that  time  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE)  or  I  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tliereupon.  at  2:27  pm..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  3  p.m.;  whereupon, 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.'ideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2986)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  as  amended. 

HEALTH    CARE    AND    .STANDBY    WACT-PKICE 
CO^fTROLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
who  will  manage  the  bill  which  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  because  it  comes  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  ob.servations  and.  if  I  may.  direct 
."^ome  questions  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Joht»ston>  rel- 
ative to  the  health  care  program  and  its 
application. 

First,  let  me  say,  to  put  the  economic 
lucture  starkly  and  bleakly,  the  dollar 
overseas  is  down  and  down  to  its  lowest 
point  since  last  November. 

Our  trade  balance  is  down. 

The  stock  market  is  down. 

The  gross  national  product  is  down 

around  5  percent  or  a  little  bit  more. 

Unemployment  Ls  down,  from  5.2  to 
5  1  percent,  but  that  Is  a  good  sign. 

Productivity  is  down  by  5.5  percent. 

Interest  rates  are  up.  The  prime  rate 
now  In  a  number  of  banks  stands  at  11 
percent. 

Inflation,  from  March  1973  to  March 
1974,  amounteo  to  10.5  percent.  For  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  Inflationary 
figure  Is  14.5  percent — and  going  up. 

These  facts  indicate  the  position  in 
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which  the  United  States  economy  finds 
itself  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  will  serve 
as  an  Introdiiction  to  the  question  which 
I  am  about  to  propound  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  has 
to  do  with  health  care  and  wage  and 
price  control.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  Mos- 
kie-Stevensoii-J<dinston  amendin«it, 
which  is  designed  to  place  wage  and 
price  controls  on  a  standby  basis,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  situatloci  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  many  of  my  constituents  fai 
Montana  and  others  throughout  the  Na- 
Maa — a  concern  regarding  the  status  of 
health  care. 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are 
deeply  concerned  that  many  adminis- 
trative regulations  and  legislative  action 
continuing  controls  over  the  health  care 
industry  but.  at  the  same  time,  decon- 
trolling many  other  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy, will  have  a  serious  and  econom- 
ically disastrous  effect. 

Many  of  these  Institutions  are  finding 
it  extremely  difficult  to  operate  when 
they  are  forced  to  accept  increases  in 
the  cost  of  supplies,  drugs,  equipment, 
and  salaries,  but  they  are  not  permitted 
to  pass  directly  these  increases  in  their 
patients'  charges.  Under  any  reasonable 
system,  there  is  Just  no  way  that  this 
can  go  on  too  long  without  many  of  the 
fadlities  going  Into  bankruptcy  or  shut- 
ting down  entirely. 

I  also  imderstand  the  general  philos- 
ophy behind  health-care  cost  increases. 
This  Is  an  ares  in  which  the  consumer 
has  Uttle  choice. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  of  mid- 
night on  Tuesday,  April  30,  an  c(»itroLs 
win  be  taken  off  health  care  and  other 
economic  areas  in  the  same  category  at 
the  present  time.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  It  is  my  fxuther  un- 
derstanding that  the  iegidatlon  now 
being  coosidered  would  ai9ly  only  to 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  that  the 
Pimident  and  the  appropriate  agency 
would  decide  should  be  controlled.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  It  goes  a  little 
farther  than  that,  tn  that  It  relates  only 
to  those  sectors  of  the  economy  tai  which 
there  Is  mzIocis  Inflation  and  In  those 
sectors  In  which  that  sertous  inflation 
produces  serious  hardship  or  serioas 
deprivation  and  in  which  the  Imposition 
of  controls  woold  not  invduce  an  un- 
toward lessening  In  supply. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  The  b«^,  then,  on 
which  the  President  and/or  the  agency 
could  act  wouki  be  for  reasons  of: 

First,  severe  inflation  in  the  economy 
as  a  whcde.  In  a  particular  sector  of  the 
econony.  Pnrthermore,  these  standards 
would  apply  to  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  the  President  and/or  tlie  appropri- 
ate agency  wo«ld  have  to  make  an  af- 
flrmative  declsian  btfore  it  oonld  go  into 
effect; 

Secimd,  serkms  inftaitkm  tn  an  eco- 
nomte  sector  viilch,  in  the  abeenee  of 
contnli;  woold  lead  to  severe  hardship 
or  depdvattan ;  and 

Third,  that  tbe  need  for  eontrols  to 
modo-ate  that  >**«*d»*p  or  deiMtlvatlon 


outweighs  the  possible  adverse  supply 
consequences  of  controls. 

That  is  the  basis,  then,  on  which  the 
President  and/or  the  agency  so  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  the  elements  of  this 
act,  if  it  becomes  law,  would  be  guided 
by? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  have  usually  sup- 
ported wage  and  price  controls  for  all, 
if  it  was  deemed  necessary,  but  I  believe 
we  must  cautiously  approach  selective 
controls.  Any  counsel  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  or  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  might  offer  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  hospitals  and  nursing 
iKMnes  would  be  most  ai^reciated.  I  think 
the  first  thing  we  could  say  is  that  along 
with  the  rest  of  this  act,  controls  will  be 
taken  off  the  public  health  sector  to- 
morrow at  midnight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  fiurther  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  health 
care,  that  the  triggering  tests  for  controls 
do  not  involve  anticipatory  inflation.  In 
other  words,  the  test  requires  that  there 
be  serious  inflation  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  that  there  be  actual  serious  in- 
flation in  the  particular  sector  involved. 
The  fact  that  inflation  may  occur  at  some 
point  in  the  future  is  not  sufficient  unto 
this  bill  to  trigger  the  controls.  The  testi- 
mony we  heard  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  Stabilization,  at  least 
from  the  people  in  the  health-care  in- 
dustry, indicated  there  was  not  now  that 
kind  of  inflation  in  the  health-care 
industry. 

What  the  administration  stated  was 
that  it  feared  inflation  would  result  from 
the  removal  of  controls.  So  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
anticipated  inflation  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  tbe  test.  It  must  be  actual  inflation. 

I  would  also  say  with  respect  to  health 
care  that  they  are  treated  alike  with  all 
the  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  We  are 
not  Bingiing  out  health  care  as  did  the 
bill  the  administration  initially  intro- 
duced. 

With  respect  to  cost  passthroiigh,  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  controls,  flrst 
of  all  must  be  daily  administered  imder 
section  205  of  the  bill.  A  provision  which 
inuM'operly  or  unreasonably  would  not 
penult  cost  passthrough  would  be  in- 
eqtutaUe  and  urureasonaUe. 

Seccmd.  the  bill  requires  that  the  effect 
on  sus^dy  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  President  and  that  any  regu- 
lations which  unduly  restrict  supidy  are 
not  to  be  in^demented  by  the  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tiouisiana  I  feel 
that  this  will  give  encouragement  to  the 
health-care  area.  It  is  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  special  or  sdective  con- 
sideratkn  i^ven  to  the  health-care  area 
and  that  it  will  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  econatnic  areas  and  seg- 
ments o<  the  economy  and  that  an  con- 
trols will  ucptre,  unlesB  something  is 
dene,  at  mWniglit.  April  30.  1074. 

Mr.  JOHSBTOti.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  apologlae  to  ttae  Senator  from  nu- 
nois  (Mr.  Sasnossos)  for  luiuglug  up 
this  qnesttan  at  this  tkne. 

Mr.  HUDIXiESTON.  Mr.  President,  to 


reiterate  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  just  pointed  out,  controls  still 
exist  on  medical  services,  including  hos- 
pitals aiKl  nursing  homes.  The  health 
care  industry  has  for  some  months  been 
caught  in  a  squeeze  because  of  these  price 
controls,  which  will  expire  at  midnight 
tomorrow.  And,  that  expiration  will  en- 
able all  segments  of  the  economy  to  be 
treated  equally. 

Would  not  the  pending  bill,  however, 
authorize  the  President  to  discretionarily 
reimpose  such  controls  for  a  period  of 
30  days  after  enactment  as  he  so  desires? 

Mr!  JOHNSTON.  That  provision  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  has  been  de- 
leted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  rela- 
tive to  this  30-day  provision,  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  amendment  that  \  I 
Senators  Muskie,  Sxevikson,  and  I  will  | 

shortly  introduce.  No  controls  may  be  im- 
posed in  any  sector  unless  findings  Eire 
made  with  respect  to  that  sector. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  As  to  the  question 
of  findings,  there  is  some  language  in  the 
amendment  to  be  introduced  which  may 
lead  to  different  interpretations.  I  --efer 
to  that  language  which  calls  for  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  serious  in- 
flation exists  or  if  serious  hardship  nnght 
prevail.  What  is  the  description  that  the 
Senator  would  attach  to  the  term  serious 
inflation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  gave  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  question  of  definition, 
as  to  how  far  to  go.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
were  tempted  to  put  in  some  guidelines, 
some  percentages  of  inflation  or  other 
concrete  figiires.  But  as  we  analyzed  it. 
we  realized  that  profit  percentages,  for 
example,  in  the  food  retailing  industry 
are  traditionally  very  small,  so  that  a 
3 -percent  profit  in  retail  food  is  a  big 
profit;  whereas,  a  per  unit  proflt  of  25 
percent  in  furniture  is  not  considered  to 
be  a  high  profit.  So  it  was  very  difficult — 
in  fact,  we  thought  impossible — ^to  come 
out  with  any  meaningful  concrete  guide- 
lines stated  in  niunerical  figures.  We 
thought  the  best  we  could  do  was  to  make 
very  strong  tests — serious  Infiation,  seri- 
ous hardship,  serious  deprivation — and 
leave  it  to  the  President,  within  the 
guidelines,  to  exercise  that  discretion. 

I  might  say  in  that  respect  that  it  is 
very  much  like  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  which  has  the  same  kind  of  gen- 
eralized language  but  has  always  been 
strictly  construed  by  the  administration. 

There  is  always,  of  course,  the  chance 
that  the  law  may  not  be  obeyed.  But  we 
think  that  the  meaning  of  serious  infla- 
tion, serious  hardship,  and  serious  de- 
privation is  sufficiently  clear  and  suf- 
ficiently sti-ong  so  as  to  be  a  real  deter- 
rent to  the  promiscxx>ii8  use  of  the  au- 
tbortty  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BBOCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieU  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield, 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wonder  irtiether  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  not  be 
the  flrst  to  admit  that  witli  ttae  langtage 
in  his  aaaendment.  and  given  the  state- 
mod  of  the  adndnlstiatian,  the  state- 
ment o(  the  Cost  of  Urlns  Cooncfi  EH- 
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rector,  Mr.  Dunlop,  as  to  the  exia  ^nce 
of  serious  inflation  and  tlie  exlste^e  of 
the  serious  impact  on  people  of  the  BeaJth 
care  industry,  there  should  be  noljuea- 
tion  in  the  Senator's  mind  that  w  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  wage  andjprlee 
controls  would  be  continued  on  thaf  pro- 
fession. I  think  that  is  the  real  atiswer 
to  the  question  the  Senator  is  see^g. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  an  ansv^er  to 
that;  but  in  deference  to  the  Satiator 
from  Illinois,  who  must  catch  al>lane 
and  get  to  New  York,  if  we  may  ha*  the 
pending  measure  submitted  and  I  then 
have  a  short  statement  on  it,  I  will  then 
address  myself  to  that  question.        \ 

THI  tnXD  TO  CONTINTJE  STANDBY  CONT^^LS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presftent. 
the  authority  giving  the  President  Hroad 
standby  powers  to  control  wages  land 
prices  will  expire  at  midnight,  Api^l  30. 
In  recent  weeks  the  Congress  has  been 
bombarded  with  requests  that  thiaj  au- 
thority be  allowed  to  expire.  Glveii  the 
precarious  state  of  our  economy  t«4lay 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  is  one  time 
that  the  Congress  should  take  an  adtion 
which  may  not  be  an  altogether  poplilar 
one.  In  my  view,  we  have  no  alternAlve 
but  to  continue  to  give  the  PresldenSthe 
standby  powers  he  may  need  In  comiat- 
ing  the  double  digit  rise  in  prices  welare 
experiencing  today.  In  essence,  this 
means  that  we  should  take  lmme(flate 
action  to  extend  the  Economic  Stabl^a- 
tion  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  for  at  liast 
6  months  or  perhaps  through  the  Ire- 
mainder  of  this  year.  « 

My  position  Is  based  on  two  mattei  of 
concern  which  I  have  not  been  ablT  to 
resolve  to  my  satisfaction.  i 

Plrat,  the  so-called  consensus  forecast 
for  1974  calls  for  a  continuing  sharp  Hse 
in  prices  for  the  first  two  quarter^  of 
tnis  year,  and  a  considerable  moderaton 
in  price  pressures  during  the  second  falf 
of  the  year.  This  forecast  is  based  largely 
on  the  hope  that  the  prices  of  food  Ind 
petroleum  wlU  cease  to  rise  sharply  Inlhe 
second  half  of  1974.  So  far  we  havJno 
concrete  evidence  that  this  wlU  be  toe 
likely  outcome.  And  based  on  the  recsjird 
of  1973,  It  is  clear  that  we  can  place  mue 
faith  in  consensus  forecasts  whert  It 
comes  to  projecting  the  outlook  ior 
prices.  f 

In  early  1973  both  Government  ind 
private  forecasters,  you  will  recall,  \|ere 
generally  agreed  that  prices  measi»ed 
by  the  GNP  price  deflator— the  broadest 
measure  of  price  movements  in  the  ecpn- 
omy— would  Increase  by  about  3  percent 
in  1973.  The  evidence  shows  that  none 
of  these  forecasters  came  close  to  antic- 
ipating what  actually  happened.  The 
GNP  deflator  actually  increased  by.' 5.3 
percent.  And  for  the  first  quarter  of  IK74. 
we  have  just  learned  the  unhappy  mws 
that  the  deflator  rose  by  an  annual  jate 
of  10.8  percent,  seasonally  adjusted, 
which  marks  the  most  Inflationary  rise 
In  the  general  level  of  prices  In  over  two 
decades. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  Into  acc<iimt 
the  fact  that  this  sharp  rise  in  prices 
was  accompanied  by  a  5.8-percent  drop 
in  the  Nation's  real  output — the  sharpest 
decline  since  the  9.2-percent  plunge  re- 
corded In  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  a  re- 
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cession  year.  Thus,  could  It  be  then  that 
our  economy  Is  in  the  process  of  entering 
another  period  of  "stagflation"  slmUar 
to  that  experienced  during  1970  when 
prices  continued  to  rise  sharply  despite 
growing  slack  In  the  economy  and  rising 
unemployment?  Right  now  it  appears 
that  this  could  be  the  case. 

So  given  the  experience  of  the  psist 
year  and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
balance  of  1974,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  April  30  is  not  the  appro- 
priate time  to  allow  standby  control  au- 
thority to  lapse. 

Second,  given  the  very  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  an  appreciable  surge  in  prices 
after  April  30  if  controls  are  lifted  com- 
pletely from  the  economy — with  the  ex- 
ception of  petroleum — It  should  be  readi- 
ly  apparent   that   decontrol   should   be 
gradual  rather  than  sudden.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6  of  this  year.  Director  John  Dun- 
lop of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  out- 
lined in  considerable  detail  the  council's 
plans  for  decontrol.  In  an  attempt  to 
spread    out    and    reduce    the    expected 
bulge  in  wages  and  prices  after  April 
30 — the  administration's  target  date  for 
decontrol  of  most  sectors  of  the  economy, 
except  for  petroleum,  health  care  and 
construction — the   council  has   been  in 
the  process  of  decontrolling  most  indus- 
tries in  exchange  for  certain  Inflaticm 
reducing  commitments  which  would  re- 
main in  force  for  a  period  following  the 
termination     of     mandatory     controls. 
Basically,  these  commitments  have  in- 
cluded: 

Price  restraint  by  companies,  for  as 
long  as  6  months. 

Pledges  of  production  increases,  If  pos- 
sible, through  reactivation  of  marginal 
or  discontinued  operations,  as  well  as 
commitments  for  capital  expansion,  with 
regular  reports  on  expansion  filed  to  the 
council. 

Diversion  of  supply  from  foreign  to 
domestic  markets. 

Procedures  to  encourage  greater  labor- 
management  cooperation  concerning 
common  economic  and  Industrial  rela- 
tions problems. 

Provision  for  better  industry  statis- 
tics, with  greater  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion in  order  to  monitor  agreements  as 
well  as  improve  the  overall  govern- 
ment data  base  for  economic  analysis. 
Consequently,  if  the  Congress  should 
allow  the  controls  authority  to  expire  on 
April  30,  these  decontrol  commitments 
will  Immediately  become  null  and  void, 
thereby  canceling  out  the  effects  of  the 
painstaking  efforts  taken  by  the  Coimcil 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from 
mandatory  economic  controls.  To  me  this 
course  of  action  would  be  irresponsible. 
Instead,  despite  the  unpopularity  of  the 
controls  issue,  the  Congress  should  "bite 
the  bullet"  and  take  immediate  action 
designed  to  give  the  President  the  appro- 
priate powers  needed  to:  First,  effectively 
monitor  all  decontrol  commitments;  sec- 
ond, continue  controls  on  certain  sectors 
of  the  economy  after  April  30;  and,  third, 
reapply  mandatory  controls,  if  necessary, 
on  those  sectors  that  fall  to  Uve  up  to 
their  decontrol  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  in  maUng  these  obser- 
vations, I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  a  fan  of  controls. 


I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Under  normal  conditions 
wages  and  prices  should  be  governed  by 
the  discipline  of  free  market  forces.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
the  economy  is  not  today  operating  under 
normal  circumstances.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  imcertain  outlook  for  prices 
for  the  balance  of  this  year.  I  am  also 
equally  concerned  about  the  prospect  for 
a  tremendous  siu^e  in  prices,  if  wage 
and  price  controls  are  terminated  by 
Congress  on  April  30.  We  are  well  along 
in  the  process  of  decontrolling  the  econ- 
omy. However,  this  process  cannot  be 
effectively  completed  if  we  in  Congress 
simply  walk  away  from  the  controls  is- 
sue on  April  30. 

In  my  judgment,  standby  authority 
should  be  extended  now,  so  that  the  "club 
in  the  closest"  will  be  available  for  the 
President  to  use  it  to  protect  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  wage  earners,  retirees, 
social  security  annuitants,  and  persons 
living  on  small  fixed  incomes.  Whether 
the  President  would  use  the  "club," 
would  be  his  decision  based  on  circum- 
stances we  cannot  foresee  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  at  least,  it  would  be  available 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  8.  2986. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant,  Ed  Kemp,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Thomas  Carter,  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
three  members  of  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bUl: 
Howard  Beasley,  Thomas  Cluff,  and 
Patten  Alshlre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Stanley  Mar- 
cuss,  Jack  Weiss,  and  Reld  PWdman  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
2986  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Council  on  Ihtemational  Economic 
Policy— CIEP— for  tihe  next  2  fiscal 
years.  Tlie  current  authorization  expires 
on  June  30  of  this  year. 
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As  reported  by  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, B.  2986  would  authorize  $1.58  million 
for  fiscal  1975  and  $1,750  million  for  fis- 
cal 1976.  These  levels  are  up  from  the 
$1  million  authorized  for  fl.scal  year  1973 
and  $1,376  million  for  fiscal  1974,  but 
down  from  CIEP's  projected  expenditure 
of  $1.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

S.  2986  as  introduced  would  have  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  until  expiration  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972.  Under  current  law,  that  act  does 
not  expire  luitil  June  30,  1977.  Therefore, 
as  introduced,  S.  2986  would  have 
granted  unlimited  authorization  for  the 
next  3  years  beyond  that  if  the  act  was 
extended. 

Hearings  on  S.  2986  were  held  in  the 
subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
in  March  of  this  year.  At  that  time,  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  its  annual  report  and  to  the 
CIKP  plays  in  formulating  and  coordi- 
nating U£.  international  economic 
policy. 

After  CfHisidering  all  the  factors  the 
committee  concluded  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  unlimited  authoriza- 
tions and  that  to  grant  them  would  de- 
prive Congress  of  its  legislative  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

CIEP  is  a  new  organization.  It  was 
established  by  Executive  order  In  1971 
and  was  not  given  a  statutory  base  imtil 
less  than  2  years  ago.  Last  year,  a  major 
cliange  occurred  in  its  anticipated  func- 
tions with  the  tnmsfer  of  responsibility 
for  trade  negotiations  to  the  OfiSce  of 
the  Special  Trade  Representative. 

The  role  which  CIEP  plays  in  any  ad- 
ministration will  vary.  It  will  depend  on 
such  factors  as  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  confronting  the  Na- 
tion and  the  power  and  perstmalities  of 
the  individuals  charged  with  respon- 
aibllity  for  dealing  with  them. 

CIEP  Is  composed  of  executive  branch 
officers  at  the  highest  level.  Tliey  Include 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretu7  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary (A  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  MEUiagement  and  Budget,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, Emd  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  With  a  membership 
composed  of  soch  officials,  CIEP's  Impor- 
tance, the  itde  it  plays,  the  influence  it 
exercises,  and,  hence,  the  amount  of  staff 
and  other  resources  it  needs  will  depend 
on  the  Importance  the  PresMent  assigns 
to  It  and  the  extent  to  which  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  choose,  or  are  di- 
rected, to  Invoke  its  coordinating  mech- 
anism. This  will  vary  from  time  to  time. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress, thpough  its  legislative  committee, 
to  continue  the  exercise  of  its  oversight 
responsibilities  on  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic basis.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee rejected  unlimited  authorizatioiis 
ot  unlimited  duration. 

As  to  the  amount  authorized,  the  com- 
mittee beeves  that  $1,581  mflHon  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $1,750  mffllon  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  adequate  to  permit 
CTEP  to  continue  its  work,  fulfill  the  re- 


sponsibilities contemplated  for  it  by  the 
Congress,  and  meet  increased  expendi- 
ture requirements  necessitated  by  law 
and  incresised  costs.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  that  additional  staff  and  con- 
sultants are  needed  for  this  purpose.  It, 
therefMre,  does  not  intend  the  increase 
over  last  year's  $1  million  level  to  be 
used  few  additional  professional  staff  or 
personnel  during  the  next  fiscal  year  but 
due  instead  for  projected  increases  in  op- 
erating expenses  for  such  items  as  rent 
to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
printing,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
services.  The  sum  authorized  is  adequate 
for  these  purposes.  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  CIEP  is  again  before  the  Congress 
to  determine  if  its  responsibilities  justify 
an  expansion  in  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUcy  is  intended  to 
serve  an  important  and  useful  function. 
S.  29««  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Banking  Committee  win  permit  it  to  do 
so.  It  will  also  preserve  Congress  over- 
sight and  review  responsibility  while 
insuring  CTEP  adequate  resources. 

AMENDKCEMT   NO.    1228 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  discussions  and  negotiations  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
days,  at  tlus  jpoint  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Stevenson,  and  Senator  Johnstoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record,  together 
with  a  fact  sheet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  tlie  amendment  and  fact  sheet 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Ihe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng: 
TITLE   n:    COST  OP  LTVINO  ACT  OP   1974 

Sec.  aoi.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  ns  the 
"Cort  of  Uvlng  Act  of  1974". 

rnroiNGS  and  pukposes 
Sec.  202.  It  Is  hereby  determined  that  Ln- 
flAUon  poses  a  danger  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  and  that  In  order  to 
constrain  domestic  Inflation,  the  Federal 
QoTernment  should  have  a  continuing  con- 
cern with  the  rate  of  inflation,  supply,  lnd\u- 
trl&l  capacity  and  mean*  of  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity. To  contribute  to  the  moderation 
of  inflation,  It  Is  tb«  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  the  President  to  monitor  pub- 
lic and  private  economic  activity,  and  stabi- 
lize prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  dividends, 
and  Interest  whUe  providing  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  economic  Gtabllizatlon  con- 
trols and  enforcement  of  decontrol  commit- 
ments. 

PRESIDENTIAL      MONITORING      AUTHOaiTT 

Sec.  203.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  efTects 
on  supply  and  cause  Increases  in  prices  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in  such 
programs  and  activities  to  Increase  supply 
and  restrain  prices; 

(2)  review  industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 


working  with  the  Industrial  groups  con- 
cerned and  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies to  encourage  price  restraint; 

(3)  Improve  wage  and  price  data  bases  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  im- 
prove collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint; 

(4)  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  {wovlde  for  public  scrutiny  of  iij- 
flatlonary  problems  in  various  sectors  c-f  the 
economy. 

(5)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  li.- 
crease  productivity  in  both  the  public  anu 
private  sectors  of  the  economy; 

(6)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  costs,  produc- 
tivity, prices,  sales,  prof.ls.  Imports,  and  ex- 
ports: and 

(7)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  ef- 
fect of  economic  concentration  and  anticom- 
petitive practices  on  price  and  wage  Inflatiin 
and  recommend  legislation  and  other  appro- 
priate action  to  reduce  the  impact  of  such 
concentration  or  practices  on  Inflation. 

nVFORCEMENT     OF     DECONTROL     COMMITMENTS 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  the  Economic  StablUeatlon  .KcX  of  1970,  as 
amended. 

(1)  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of.  in  coi;nect:on  with.  In  exchange 
for,  or  in  the  cour.-^e  of  decontrol  or  the 
grant  of  other  relief  from  or  under  such  Act 
prior  to  May  1.  1974,  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  elect,  and 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 203  (relating  to  Presidential  control 
authority).  208  (relating  to  sanctions).  209 
(relating  to  injunctions  and  other  relief t. 
and  211  (relating  to  Judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  In  effect  on  April  30,  1974)  may  be 
invoked  against,  and  shaU  apply  to,  any 
person  who  violates  any  commitment  made 
or  given  as  a  condition  of,  in  connection 
with,  In  exchange  for,  or  In  the  course  of 
decontrol  or  the  grant  of  other  relief  io 
such  person  from  or  under  such  Act.  prior 
to  May  I,  1974. 

OBDKBI.Y      DE70NTS0L      AND      STANDBY      CONTROL 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  205.   (a)    The  President  is  authorized 
to  Issue  such  orders  and  regiUatlons   (here- 
inafter "controls")  as  he  deems  appropriate 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  reasons  for 
such  orders  and  regulations,  to — 

(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vamng  on  April  »4,  1974.  except  that  prices 
nwy  be  stabUlzed  at  levels  below  those  pre- 
vailing on  such  date  If  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  windfall  profits  or  if  It  Is  other- 
wise necessary  to  carry  out  ttie  purposes  of 
this  Utle:  and 

(2)  stabUlae  Interest  rates  and  corp>orate 
dividends  and  sImUar  transfers  at  levels 
consistent  with  orderly  economic  growth 
Such  orders  and  regulations  shall  provide 
for  the  making  of  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities,  and 
shall  be  consistent  with  subeectiona  (b) 
through   (k)   of  this  section. 

(b)  The  President  may  in  his  discretion 
impose  contrtrfs  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
any  person  who  violates  a  decontrol  com- 
mitment 

(c  ►  (1 )  The  President  may  not  impose  con  - 
trols  pursuant  to  thJs  section  on  any  person 
unless  the  President  first  makes  and  pub- 
lishes In  the  Fe<)eral  Register  the  follow- 
ing findings,  toother  with  the  reasons  there- 
fore: 

(I)  that  there  Is  serious  Inflation  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole: 

(II)  that  there  Is  serious  Inflation  In  an 
economic  sector,  which.  In  the  absence  of 
such  controls,  would  lead  to  severe  liard- 
shlp  or  deprivation;  and 

(iU)  that  the  need  lor  such  controls  to 
moderate  such  bardahlp  or  dcfirlvatlon  out- 
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weighs  the  possible  adverse  suppljfi  conse- 
quences  of   such   controls. 

12)  In  making  the  findings  required  under 
this  subsection,  the  President  shall  consider, 
inter  alia,  the  following: 

(Ai  the  extent  to  which  such  inflation  can 
be  moderated  by  such  controls  without  the 
Imposition  of  controls  over  other  sectors; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  competition  In 
the  relevant  sector  moderates  Inflationary 
pressure?: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  such  controls  will 
limit   supply   In    the   affected   sector- 
al   by  causing  curtailment  of  production 

or  productivity  or  Impairment  of  Capital 
formation,  productive  capacity,  or  r«feource 
availability,  or 

lU)  by  stinuilatiiij;  an  increase  in -foreign 
demand  sufficient  to  create  or  exacerbate  any 
domestic  shortages;  and 

(D)  the  anticipated  period  of  time  re- 
quired for  market  correction  of  any  Inflation 
or  shortage,  measured  in  light  of  tlie  serlous- 
iicvs  of  such   hard.«hlp  or  deprivation. 

(d(  Orders  and  regulaUons  Issued  under 
thl.s  section  shall — 

I  1 )    be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 

t'2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  general 
exceptions  and  variations  as  are  necessary 
to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and  to  pre- 
vent gross  inequities,  hardships,  serious  mar- 
ket di-iruptions.  domestic  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  localii;ed  shoi  tripes  of  labor,  and 
windfall  profit,=;: 

i3)  take  Into  arcotin'  changes  In  produc- 
tivity and  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  such 
other  factors  consistent  with  the  purpoeea 
of  this  title  as  are  appropriate; 

(4)  provide  for  the  requiring  of  appro- 
priate reduction.s  in  prices  and  rents  when- 
ever warranted  after  consideration  of  lower 
costs,  labor  shortages,  and  other  pertinent 
factors;  and 

(5)  call  for  generally  comparable  sacrifices 
by  business  and  labor 

le)  In  determining  the  wage  increases  to 
be  permitted  under  economic  stabilization 
controls,  or  fashioning  commitments  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  need  for  real 
earnings  to  keep  pace  with  increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

If)  Notwithstanding  aiiv  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  this  title  shall  be  Implemented 
111  such  a  manner  that  wage  Increases  to 
any  Individual  whose  earnings  are  substand- 
ard or  who  Is  a  member  of  the  working  poor 
.shall  not  be  limited  in  any  manner,  until 
such  time  as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  sub- 
standard or  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
working  poor.  The  President  shall  prescribe 
regulations  defining  for  this  purpose  the 
term  "substandard  earnings."  but  In  no  case 
shall  such  term  be  defined  to  mean  earnings 
less  than  those  resulting  from  a  wage  or  sal- 
ary rate  which  yields  J3.50  per  hour  or  less. 
(g)  Whenever  the  authority  of  this  title 
Id  implemented  with  respect  to  significant 
segments  of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabilization  of  Interest 
rates  and  finance  charges,  unle.ss  he  Issues 
a  determination,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  reasons,  that  such  regulations  or 
orders  are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such 
rates  and  charges  at  levels  consonant  with 
orderly  economic  growth. 

(h)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  to  preclude  the 
payment  of  any   Increase   In   wages — 

( 1 )  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  tJ.S.C.  201 
et  seq.).  or  elTected  as  a  result  of  enforce- 
ment action  under  such  Act;  or 

(2)  required  in  order  to  comply  with  wage 
determinations  made  by  any  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  pur- 
suant to  law  for  work  (A)  performed  under 
contracts  with,  or  to  be  performed  with  fi- 
nancial assistance   from,   the  United  States 
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or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or  (B)  per- 
formed by  aliens  who  are  Immigrants  or  who 
have  been  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.)  or 

(3)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  Incentive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  directly 
increases   in   employee   productivity. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "wages"  and  "salaries"  do  not  Include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensation  adjustment 
for— 

(1)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  an- 
nuity and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(a),  404(a)(2),  or 
403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(Title  26  U.S.C); 

(2)  any  group  insurance  plan;  or 

(3)  any  disability  and  health  plan: 
UTiIess  the  P»resldent  determines  that  the 
contributions  made  by  any  such  employer 
are  unreasonably  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Employees  In  all  Indus- 
tries subject  to  controls  under  this  title  shall 
be  treated  equally  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(J)  No  State  or  portion  thereof  shall  be 
exompted  from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  rents  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law.  regulation  or  policy. 

(k)  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  withhold- 
ing or  reservation  of  any  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority provided  by  law  or  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  such  authority. 

ACQUISITION,  CONFIDENTIALITY,  AND  DISCLOSURE 
OP    INFOBMATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  the  President  may  by  regulation, 
order,  or  otherwise  obtain  such  Information 
from,  require  such  reports  and  the  keeping 
of  such  records  by,  make  such  inspections 
of  the  books,  records  and  other  writings, 
premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn 
testimony  of,  and  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations to,  any  person  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  The  authority  to  obtain 
Information  under  this  subsection  or  section 
208  of  this  title  does  not  extend  to  copies 
of  disclosures  to  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  United  States  excepted  from  disclosure 
under  subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  department  or  agency  shall  provide  him. 
economic  Information  except: 

(1)  information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  Is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law.  or 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial,  or 
demographic  Information  which  Is  privileged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  or  proper 
law  enforcement. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  may  request  economic  Infor- 
mation from  State  and  local  governments. 
Including  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  207.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  title 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

StTBl^NA     POWER 

Sec.  208.  The  head  of  an  agency  exercis- 
ing authority  under  this  title,  or  his  duly 
authorized  agent,  shall  have  authority,  for 
any  purpoee  related  to  this  title,  to  sign  and 
Issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 


mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  rel- 
evant books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing the  subpena,  or  his  delegate  may 
request  the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  Is  found  to 
compel  that  person,  after  notice,  to  appear 
and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  the  agency. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Any  agency  or  ofBcer  of  the 
Government  carrying  out  functions  under 
this  ^itle  Is  authorized  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  appoint  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  title,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  "onsent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313)  one  of  whom  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C 

5314)  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.SC.  5318).  Appro- 
priate titles  and  the  order  of  succession 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  bv 
the  President. 

(c)  Any  member  of  a  board  commission 
or  similar  entity  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  avithority  conferred  by  this  title 
who  serves  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis 
shall  receive  compensation  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment  at  the  rate  equal  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 

5315)  when  actuaUy  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  such  member. 

(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  In  OS-16,  GS-17. 
and  GS-18.  under  section  5108  of  title  b. 
United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
positions  may  be  placed  in  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  title. 

(2)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  functions  under  this 
title. 

(e)  The  President  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  tothe  civil  service  laws,  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  and 
advice  to  the  President  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  title.  Members  of 
advisory  committees,  other  than  those  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  commit- 
tees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  President  may  be  paid  compensation 
at  rates  not  exceeding  those  authorized  for 
Individuals  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In- 
cluding per  delm  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently. Committees  established  under 
this  title  which  are  composed  of  members 
representative  of  labor  and  management  or 
labor,  management,  and  the  general  public 
to  provide  advice  on  methods  of  improving 
labor-management  relations  or  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining process  or  assuring  wage  and 
salary  settlements  consistent  with  gains  In 
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productivity  and  the  goals  of  stabilizing  the 
economy  and  facilitating  development  of  the 
Nation's  energy  reserves  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act. 

ig)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  tlie  Government  who  are  ap- 
pointed, without  a  break  of  service  of  one  or 
more  workdays,  to  any  position  for  carrying 
out  functions  under  this  title  are  entitled, 
upon  separation  fiom  such  po.^ition.  to  re- 
employment In  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  in  a  position  of  com- 
parable grade  and  salary. 

(21  An  officer  or  employee  who.  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  under  paragraph  ( 1  )  of 
this  subsection,  is  co'.ered  by  section  8336ic) 
of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  continue 
io  be  covered  thereunder  while  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  title. 

EXPERTS  AND   CONSVLTANIS 

Sec.  210.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed,  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  fvinctions  under  this  title,  and  indi- 
\  iduals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  eqvilvalent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule established  by  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Such  contracts  may  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  without  limita- 
tion. Service  of  an  individual  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  as  employment  or  the  holding  of 
an  office  or  position  bringing  such  individ- 
ual within  the  provisions  of  section  3323(a) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  section  872  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  or  any  other 
law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired 
o.ficers  or  employees. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  transmitting  the  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  3ia)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1022), 
the  President  shall  Include  a  section  describ- 
ing the  actions  taken  under  this  title  during 
the  preceding  year  and  giving  his  assessment 
of  the  progress  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  President  shall  also 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter  describing  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  title  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  and  giving  his  assessment  of 
the  programs  attained  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  title,  the  President  shall  study  and  eval- 
uate the  relationship  between  excess  profits, 
the  stabilization  of  the  economy,  and  the 
creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  Incorporated  In  the  reports 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  President  shall  review  and  ap- 
praise the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  In  light  of  the  policies  set  forth  In 
section  202  of  this  title  for  the  purpcise  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  those  policies  and  shall  re- 
port his  conclusions  to  the  Congress  In  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Fl'NDING 

Sec.  212.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  u.se  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec.  213.  The  authority  under  this  title  ex- 
pires at  midnight  April   30,   1975,   but  such 


expiration  shall  not  afTect  &v.y  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act 
committed  prior  to  May  1.  1975. 
a:>ministrative     procedl-ke.     sanctions.     AND 

JfDICIAL     RELIEF     AND     REVIEW 

Sec.  214.  Sections  207  (relating  to  Adminis- 
tr.ative  procedure).  208  (relating  to  sanc- 
t;onsl.  209  (relating  to  injunctions  and  other 
relief).  210  (relating  to  suits  for  damages 
and  other  relief),  and  211  (relating;  to  ju- 
dicial review)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  as  in  effect  on  April  30,  1974. 
siiall  apply  to  aciions  taken  under  this  title. 

EIFECT      ON      PETROLEUM      ALLOCATION      ACT      OF 
I'JTS 

Slc.  215.  For  purposes  of  administering  and 
e:ilorcing  the  Emergency  Feiroleum  .'iCoca- 
ti>.)n  Act  of  1973,  nothing  in  this  title  altera 
the  Eoonomi"  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  a-s 
incorporated  by  reference  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleam  Allocation  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  216.  This  title  takes  effect  May  1.  1974. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  217.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  invalid, 
siiall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Mcskie-Stevenson-Johnston  Cost  of 
Living  Act 
fact  sheet 
Provisions 
Directs   and   authorizes   the   President    to 
monitor   inflation,   and   allows   for   the   con- 
tinuation of  COLC-type  structure. 

Allows  enforcement  of  decontrol  commit- 
ments entered  Into  under  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act. 

Allows  Imposition  or  reimpositlon  of  con- 
trols only  If  a  decontrol  commitment  has 
been  violated,  or  upon  findings  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  ( 1 )  serious  Infiation  In  the  econ- 
omy, (2)  serious  Infiation  In  a  sector  which 
otherwise  would  lead  to  severe  hardship  or 
deprivation,  and  (3)  a  need  for  controls  to 
moderate  hardship  or  deprivation  which  out- 
weighs the  possible  adverse  supply  conse- 
quences of  controls. 

Etoes  not  affect  control  authority  on  petro- 
leum under  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973. 

Other  authority  and  direction  to  Presi- 
dent : 

Discretion  to  require  reports  and  record- 
keeping from  private  sector; 

Discretion  to  hold  public  hearings; 

Review  and  recommend  changes  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  federal  government 
and  private  sector; 

Review  and  work  with  industry  and  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  price  restraint; 

Improve  economic  data  bases; 

Focus  attention  on  need  for  Increased 
productivity;  and 

Review  and  make  recommendations  on 
economic  concentration  and  anticompetitive 
practices. 

Administrative  and  other  provisions: 

Delegation  of  functions  by  President; 

Subpoena  power; 

Personnel:  employment,  appointment  and 
detail: 

Employment  of  experts  and  consultants: 

Reports  by  President  quarterly  and  in 
annual    Economic    Report: 

Funding  authorized  "as  may  be  neces- 
sary"; 

Procedural  and  other  safeguards  for  con- 
trol authority  as  In  Econ.  Stab.  Act;  and 

Requires  that  any  wage  contrcls  take  into 
consideration  cost-of-living  increases. 


DangcT  o]  inflation 

Inflation  coutmues  to  increase: 

Marcl'.  CPI  was  10  2"";  over  its  level  one  year 
ago.  the  highest  twelve-month  increa.se  since 
1948 

First  quarter  CPI  increa.se  was  at  a  ISS'r 
annual  rale. 

Average  real  wage  earnings  dropped  0.9 'r 
in  March,  a  decrease  of  4, 7',  in  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Abancior.n.ent  of  authority  to  deal  with 
infi.'.lion  could  produce  even  worse  results: 

Phn.se  IV  co-trols  still  cover  12'  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  32'  of  the  Whole? ile 
Price  Inciex.  and  24'     of  the  labor  force. 

Under  Pha=c  II  inflation  was  3  6S  ,  but 
^mder  Phase  III  prices  escalated  so  l.'.si  a 
:ree?e  was  required. 

Con;;ress      must      take      responsible      and 
prompt  action. 
r.nportiince  o;  a'.andhi/  control  authority.  c:i- 

jorcemcnt  of  decontrol  comiaitmcrits.  and 

economic  monitcring 

Standby  control  authority  <Sei'ion  5  of 
the  Act)  i?  necessary  to  avoid  an  inflation- 
ary bulge  after  April  30th.  and  to  meet  spe- 
cial serious  inflationary  problems  which 
might  ari.'^e  in  the  next  year.  The  findings 
required  untier  tlie  Act  protect  against  re- 
imposition  of  controls  except  \^hen  intlaiion 
is  in  fact  serious,  or  to  enforce  decontrol 
conimitinents.  Other  provisions  protect 
pgainst  unfair  wage  contr'^!s.  This  Act  wo'ild 
promote  an  orderly  transition  to  a  free-mar- 
ket economy,  and  help  to  avoid  the  need  for 
reimposition  of  comprehensive  wage  and 
price  control 

Enforcement  of  decontrol  commitments 
(Section  4  of  the  Act)  would  allow  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  i  or  any  successor  agency) 
to  hold  industry  to  agreements  as  to  future 
pricing  and  policie'=  which  were  entered  into 
as  a  condition  of  decontrol  unrJer  'he  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

Economic  monitoring  alone  '.Section  3  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Act)  can  pro\ide  alert 
to  special  inflation  and  shortage  probiems. 
long-run  study  of  infiation  and  shortages. 
and  a  beneficial  psychological  efleet  on  ecoii- 
oniy.  No  existing  agency  has  the  specialized 
mission  or  capacity  for  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  product  of  joint  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  IlUnois  <Mr.  Stevenson). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Johnston  i,  and  myself.  It  is  based 
in  large  part  upon  the  legislation  xvhich 
they  developed  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  the  transition  from  the  eco- 
nomic control  authority  contained  ii^.  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Because  they  hrve  devoted  this  kind  of 
attention  to  this  issue  and  because  this 
is  largely  their  handiwork.  I  should  like 
to  yield  at  this  point  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  S.  2986.  to  discu.'js  it; 
and  I^vill  follow  his  discu.ssion  with  ap- 
propriate comments  of  my  own. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  whose  ef- 
forts have  alerted  the  Democratic  major- 
ity to  the  need  for  this  bill  and  to  the 
urgency  for  this  bill,  and  without  whose 
sponsorship  in  the  Democratic  Caucus 
we  never  would  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970  when  inflation 
m  the  Consumer  Price  Index  reached  4.4 
percent,  the  response  of  the  Congress  Wr^s 
to  provide  the  President  with  pervasive 
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wage  and  price  control  authority.  In  1074 
when  inflation  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  reached  14.5  percent— the 
iii^'he.st  rate  of  peacetime  ir.nation  in  tlie 
hi.-tory  of  the  Republic — the  response  of 
jniiny  is  to  throv.-  in  tiio  u>\\  A  in  the  fiuht 
p.sainst  inflation.  Mr.  PresiHpnt,  it  would 
be  more  than  unwise  to  give  up  the  fi^jht 
asainst  inflution;  it  \\  .''u'.d  br?  do\vnright 
Irrespon.sible. 

Mr.  President.  Stnat'ir  MusKit:.; Sena- 
tor Stevenson,  and  I  and  oLlK-r  cbspon- 
?ors  have  jonied  in  introducing  this 
Rmendmcr.t.  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  of 
1974.  There  is  no  more  important  i-sue 
before  the  Con -res  this  ve^r  than  irfa- 
tion. 

Over  a  pcri-'d  of  nvan.y  wpe<l.«:,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Productiun  arid  Sta- 
bilization wliich  I  ciiair  has  li?ard  testi- 
mony from  leading  economi.-t-^  in  the 
Nation  and  reprcsentr.tives  of  laboE,  bu-i- 
nc;s.  consunur  t;rouus.  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  I  wish  that  I  couUi  .'^.ly. 
ba.sed  upon  their  testunony  and  tiw  eco- 
nomic indicators  in  recent  days,  that  the 
end  of  inflation  is  in  siaht.  But  we  can- 
not even  see  the  lifrht  nt  fli"  end  of  the 
inflationary  tunn-l.  What  v^  do  ."^^ee  is  a 
ii;;...'-ible  economic  ambu  h  lui  kint;  aro'.u-.d 
the  termination  of  conlrol-,— an  ambu'^ih 
auned  at  the  earrnnys  o:"  tlie  consuBier — 
u)  particu'arly  tiw.'-e  \sho  hu  k  the  Bower 
to  keep  their  CTrnin.-'s  up  with  inflation. 
And.  Mr.  President,  it  is  I'.ot  too  nnich  to 
say  that  the  danp.er  of  an  ambusli: lurks 
for  the  free  enterprise  sy-t^m  a.,  wo^now 
i;.  j 

If  the  first  quarter  inflatioiiaijr  rate 
of  14.5  percent  in  the  Consumer  Pi  ice 
Index  is  friahtenirur.  it  is  even  nnre 
iriphtening  to  consider  that  dining  this 
•  ame  period  of  time  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  incrcas'd  at  the  .•■taprKerinr»;  rate 
of  24.8  percent.  The  rate  of  inflatibn  In 
t!ie  WTiolesale  Price  Index  is  a  for^inin- 
r.er  of  inflation  in  tiie  Consumer  pri'e 
Index.  The.se  wholesale  price  incr«a«es 
have  not  yet  made  their  w  ay  to  the  s;jper- 
market.  Increased  prices  in  energy  which 
affects  mast  consumer  products  ai*  not 
yet  fully  reflected  in  consumer  prices.  The 
,-ame  can  be  said  for  com.modity  prices. 
Thus  it  is.  Mr.  President,  that  intfetion 
may.  and  iJiobably  will,  t^et  worse  before 
it  gets  better.  The  end  of  .serious  ^ifla- 
tion  is  not  in  si^ht,  '; 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  which  I  an(J  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  will  perform 
tluce  basic  tasks.  First,  it  will  provide  the 
President  with  the  duty  and  authority  to 
monitor  the  economy.  Second,  it  wtuld 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decorjtrol 
commitments  previously  given,  4nd. 
third,  it  will  provide  standby  wage  jind 
mice  control  authority.  Each  of  tjiese 
timctions  is  essential  in  the  f^ght  against 
uiflation.  f 

First,  the  act  would  require  the  ^-es- 
idcnt  to  perfonn  a  variety  of  data-gath- 
ering and  economic  monitoring  acfivi- 
tics.  The  authority  to  engage  in  these 
activities  was  requested  by  the  adipin- 
istration  in  its  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  ThS  act 
requires  the  President  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  programs  kind 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  iind 
ui  the  private  sector,  review  indostj-ial 
capacity,  demand  and  supply,  and  v^ork 
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w  ith  government  agencies  and  industrial 
groups  to  encourage  price  restraint.  The 
act  further  requii-es  the  President  to  im- 
prove tile  wage  and  price  data  ba.ses;  to 
conduct  public  hearings:  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  needed  increases  in  productivity: 
to  monitor  the  inflation  in  the  economy; 
arid  to  review  anticomj^etitive  practices 
bearing  upon  the  raie  of  inflalion. 

Ihere  are  several  reasons  why  pro\i- 
;  ions  ioi-  those  n;.ivitK's  is  essenJial. 
First,  monitoring  and  data  gathering 
niiy  provide  enriy  warring  lor  speciil 
i'l't-lionrry  a-id  ■  hortree  problpms  in 
xhL-  economy.  S.cond,  thrse  avtivilies 
V  ill  ii— i'ably  jin 'ide  us  with  greater 
incfcn-tandinr:  of  the  sources  and  struc- 
t-ue  of  innctlion  in  our  economy.  In 
iiort.  Mr.  Picsidetit.  to  use  an  old  basc- 
b.iil  e.xpiession — -vou  ci.u't  hit  "em  if 
.\ou  cant  sec  'cm," 

"ihe  sennd  funcliun  of  the  Cost  of 
Li\ing  Act  of  1974  is  critijally  impor- 
tant. It  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
ciiumiuneni-s  siven  by  industry  in  the 
course  of  Eiradual  dccontrcls  ci.rried  out 
by  the  administrali'n  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
mo-t  successful  aspects  of  the  Economic 
.stabilization  Act  of  1070  was  the  secur- 
ing of  such  commitments,  A  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  economy  has 
been  decontrolled  by  the  use  of  this 
very  innovative  commitment  technique. 
Those  commilmcnfs  represent  baruains, 
fairly  s' ruck,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion suirendered  some  of  its  direct  con- 
trol in  exchange  for  anti-inflationary 
promises  en  the  part  of  industry.  These 
ccmmitmcnts  had  to  do  not  only  with 
prices  but  with  evjjorts.  expansion  of 
produc^ve  cap.u  ity  and  other  factors 
V.  hich  truly  bear  u(X)n  inflation.  The 
commitments  were  practical,  workable, 
S!>eLially  tailored  to  each  particular  sit- 
uation and,  most  important,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, nre  likely  to  be  efTectlve. 

To  abandon  these  commitments  now 
i-.  unthinkable.  These  bargains  should 
be  enforced. 

On^'  bill  makes  it  clear  that  commit- 
laenus  given  during  the  decontrol  proc- 
ess sliould  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  their  entire  stated  duration.  If 
Ihev  are  violated,  the  violators  may  be 
subject  to  reconirol,  criminal  or  civil 
pcmltics,  injunctive  relief  or  other  pro- 
ceedings under  the  act.  Enforcement  of 
commiLnrents  is  essential  in  the  fight 
;it;ainst  inflation  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  process  of  ordeily  decontrol  of  the 
economy. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  what 
may  be  the  most  controversial  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  misunderstood  part  of 
this  proposal— namely,  the  bill's  provi- 
sion for  standby  controls  authority.  The 
standby  controls  authority  established 
in  this  act  represents  a  major  departure 
from  the  pattern  of  standby  authority 
granted  to  the  President  in  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  and  extended 
since  that  time.  The  ESA  gave  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  authority  to  estab- 
lish wage  and  price  controls  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Tlie  effort  of  this  bill, 
and  my  own  efforts  since  I  first  began 
working  on  this  problem  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion, has  been  to  limit  the  President's 


discretion  to  impose  controls  to  a  very 
narrow  band  of  special  circumstances  in 
specific  sectors  of  the  economy. 

As  witness  after  witness  before  our 
.subcommittee  testified,  Mr.  President, 
the  time  for  comprehensive  wage  and 
price  controls  has  pa.ssed.  And  the  au- 
thority we  provide  in  this  bill  docs  not 
contemplate  that  they  will  be  reimposcd 
Mr.  President,  the  hallmark  of  this  bill 
is  the  limiting  nature  of  the  standby 
controls  authority.  An  acro.ss-the-board 
freeze  rf  the  eccnomy  or  economy  wide 
controls  cannot  be  imt/icmenttd  undir 
this  bill, 

I  have  already  di'^cu.-  ^d  the  fact  that 
controls  may  be  imiioscd  for  violation  of 
a  commitment.  Absent  such  violation, 
controls  can  be  i  nposed  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  and  publishes  in  the  Federal 
Register  specific  findin-rs  on  three  fac- 
tors: Fir^t,  in  order  to  impose  controls 
on  any  sector  of  the  economy,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  Ind  that  tliere  is 
serious  inflation  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole;  second,  the  President  would  have 
to  find  that  there  is  serious  inflation  in 
the  relevant  economic  sector,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  controls  would  lead  to 
serious  hard,ships  and  deprivation;  third, 
the  President  would  have  to  balance  the 
need  for  controls  against  their  possible 
adver.se  impact  on  supply. 

Thus.  Mr,  President,  serious  inflation 
in  the  whole  economy  is  not  enough:  nor 
is  .serious  inflation  in  the  particular  sec- 
tor sufficient  to  trigger  controls.  The 
President  must  also  find  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  controls,  such  inflation  would 
lead  to  serious  hardship  and  depriva- 
tion. These  factors  recognize  that  some 
kinds  of  inflation  cannot  be  cured  by 
controls  and  that  some  inflation  does  not 
produce  hard.ship  and  deprivation.  For 
example,  if  the  price  of  gold  toothpicks 
goes  through  the  roof,  this  would  not 
invite  controls,  because  of  the  lack  of 
hardshij). 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  also  recognizes 
that  controls  are  not  always  appropriate 
even  where  inflation  is  producing  hard- 
ship and  deprivation,  if  the  need  for 
additional  supplies  tlirough  the  market 
mechanism  outweighs  the  hardship  or 
deprivation.  The  President  is  required 
to  make  findings  and  to  note  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

First,  the  extent  to  which  such  infla- 
tion can  be  moderated  by  such  controls 
without  the  imposition  of  controls  over 
other  sectors.  Food  Is  a  classic  example 
here  because  experience  has  shown  the 
price  of  food  In  the  supermarket  cannot 
be  effectively  controlled  when  all  the 
costs  to  the  farmer  continue  to  escalate. 
Second,  the  extent  to  which  competi- 
tion in  the  relevant  sector  moderates  in- 
flationary pressures.  The  better  the  com- 
petition, the  more  effective  the  market 
mechanism,  and.  in  turn,  the  less  the 
need  for  controls. 

Tliird,  the  President  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  controls 
will  limit  supply  in  the  affected  sector 
by  curtailing  production  or  by  stimulat- 
ing foreign  demand. 

And  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  that 
happening  under  the  ESA  of  1970. 

Finally,  the  President  Is  required  to 
determine  the  anticipated  period  of  time 
required  for  market  correction  of  the 
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inflation  or  shortage  measured  in  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  such  hardship  or 
deprivation.  On  month  filet  mignon 
may  be  bearable,  but  one  week  in  winter 
without  heating  oil  is  too  much. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  con- 
templates, this  bill  authorizes,  only  se- 
lective controls  where  the  need  is  acute 
and  then  only  in  such  circumstances 
that  their  effectiveness  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  psychological  ef- 
fect of  controls  or  of  standby  controls. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  create  a  psychol- 
ogy against  inflation.  To  the  industri- 
alist, it  warns  that  irresponsible  price 
rises  invite  controls.  It  rewards  respon- 
sible price  activity  by  leaving  off  controls. 
It  does  not  invite  the  kind  of  anticipa- 
tory inflation  that  was  seen  with  the 
present  act.  That  act  encouraged  price 
rises  in  anticipation  of  the  freeze  which 
was  sure  to  come.  This  bill  has  the  op- 
posite effect. 

The  controls  authority  we  have  pro- 
vided curtails  substantially  the  Presi- 
dent's broad  discretion,  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Under  our  bill  the  President  could 
impose  controls  only  on  selected  sectors 
of  the  economy  and  then  only  upon  mak- 
ing the  detailed  written  findings  required 
in  the  bill. 

Second,  by  limiting  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, I  believe  the  bill  will  reassure 
businessmen  and  industrial  decision- 
makers that  controls  will  not  be  reim- 
posed  lightly  and  that  their  reimposition 
will  not  be  subject  to  mere  political  whim. 

The  third  pui'pose  of  my  bill  is,  at  the 
same  time,  to  cool  the  current  inflation- 
ary psychosis  afflicting  the  American  con- 
sumer public  by  reassuring  consumers 
that  the  President  does  possess  standby 
authority  to  impose  controls  in  any  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  where  there  is  truly 
serious  inflation  leading  to  serious  hard- 
ship or  deprivation. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  by  setting  clear 
standards  in  advance,  governing  the  im- 
position of  controls,  we  can  avoid  the 
lynch-mob  atmosphere  that  inevitably 
accompanies  even  those  substantial  price 
increases  which  are  highly  justifiable  on 
the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  By 
establishing  definite  standards  in  ad- 
vance for  the  imposition  of  controls,  we 
can  require  the  administration  to  con- 
sider at  the  front  end  of  the  controls 
process  the  economic  distortions  and  dis- 
location which  all  too  often  during  the 
past  year  have  been  dealt  with  after  the 
fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advocating 
a  limited  system  of  standby  control  au- 
thority for  nearly  4  months  now.  Time 
and  time  again  I  have  had  to  explain — 
and  I  want  to  do  that  again  today — that 
those  of  us  who  support  standby  controls 
authority  do  not  endorse  economic  con- 
trols per  se.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  or 
debate  the  success — vel  non — of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program.  I  will  leave 
that  to  those  who  engineered  the  original 
program  in  Congress  or  to  those  in  the 
executive  who  ran  it,  but  the  distortions 
the  programs  produced  are  obvious  and 
docimiented. 


The  case  against  controls  is — in  my 
judgment — overwhelming. 

How  then  can  we  return  to  the  free 
market  as  qtlickly  as  possible  and  with 
the  least  danger? 

Both  labor  and  business  witnesses  all 
say  end  controls.  Completely.  And  now. 

I  believe  that  approach  to  be  a  great 
mistake.  It  carries  a  potential  for  danger 
of  the  severest  dimensions  to  that  same 
free  enterprise  system  that  we  all  want 
to  protect  and  foster. 

It  is  a  paradox — perhaps  even  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  the  best  way  to  a  free  market 
is  through  standby  controls. 

Let  me  explain. 

The  real  danger  of  ending  controls 
now  and  completely,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
inflationary  pressures  coupled  with  the 
psychology  of  frustration  will  stampede 
the  American  people,  and  therefore  the 
Congress,  into  a  demand  for  controls  that 
completely  stop  inflation.  Is  this  possible? 
Can  inflation  be  stopped?  Yes.  But  con- 
sider the  price. 

First,  freeze  incomes.  That  is  easy.  We 
did  it  before.  But  really  to  freeze  prices 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  requires  a 
system  that  must  inevitably  extend 
through  allocation,  rationing,  and  pro- 
duction and  use  controls  to  a  fully- 
planned  national  economy. 

Then  the  questions:  Who  plans  what 
and  for  whose  benefit? 

Such  a  system  is,  I  submit,  inherently 
inconsistent  with  freedom  as  we  know  it. 
How  could  this  specter  result  from  a  total 
end  to  controls? 

Consider  the  scenario.  First,  note  the 
inflationary  pressures  for  1974.  While  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  the  armual 
rate  of  14.5  percent  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1974,  wholesale  prices  climbed  at  al- 
most twice  that  rate — 24,8  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  must  be  reflected  in 
consumer  prices,  and  this  is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  substantially  higher  con- 
sumer prices  are  on  the  way.  Skyrocket- 
ing prices  of  basic  commodities  and  spot 
and  future  markets  are  even  more  dra- 
matic signals. 

Wheat,  soybeans,  cotton,  sugar,  pota- 
toes, and  other  commodity  producer 
prices  range  from  two  to  several  times 
their  levels  of  a  year  or  two  ago — and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Middle  Eastern 
crude  has  risen  in  price  almost  four 
times,  bringing  with  it  the  price  of  both 
domestic  petroleum  and  alternate 
energy  forms.  This  dramatic  rise  in  the 
price  of  energy  will  affect  the  cost  of 
virtually  everything  from  fertilizer  to 
food,  from  steel  to  automobiles,  from 
plastics  to  clothing.  And  the  full  effect 
in  price  has  yet  to  come. 

What  is  the  rate  of  inflation  for  1974? 
The  economists  approach  thai  very  ques- 
tion with  trepidation  Consensus  is  found 
in  the  prediction  that  inflation  will  con- 
tinue undiminished.  When  we  began  our 
subcommittee  hearings  in  February, 
even  the  pessimist  did  not  forecast  a 
first  quarter  rate  of  14.5  percent  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Next  consider  inflationary  expecta- 
tions. The  rule  is:  That  which  people 
expect  to  happen  in  terms  of  inflation 
usually  does.  That  is  what  happened  in 
phase  m.  With  the  annoimcement  of 


broad  decontrols,  people  expected  in- 
flation to  soar  and  they  raised  their 
prices  to  keep  up  with  the  expected  rise. 
This  expectation  is  aggravated  by  the 
further  expectation  that  broad  controls 
will  again  be  imposed  in  response  to  tiie 
problem.  So  prices  are  again  raised  to 
in  order  not  to  be  caught  with  pr;ce.s 
or  profits  down  in  the  coming  freeze. 

Then  consider  the  psychology-  of  fru.s- 
tration  inherent  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Gallup  poll  has  measured  it: 
Only  23  percent  have  confidence  in  tlie 
President;  less  than  that,  in  Congress. 
Respect  for  our  basic  institutions — t::e 
Government,  the  church,  and  certainly 
big  corporations — is  at  an  alltime  low. 
Perhaps  Vietnam  started  it.  Watergate 
has  certainly  aggravated  it.  Inflation 
brings  this  frustration  home  to  evc:-y 
American.  Free  enterprise  used  to  be  well 
nigh  sacred,  or  at  least  taken  for 
granted.  But  a  lynch  mob  psychology- 
fueled  by  the  inflationary  fires  of  1974 
could.  I  fear,  produce  a  comprehensive, 
radical,  and  unwise  system  of  controls 
for  the  American  economy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  insurance  policy  we  have 
against  another  round  of  comprehensive 
wage  and  price  controls,  I  have  heard 
this  reasoning  referred  to  as  'double- 
talk,"  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  that  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  a  precipitate  abandon- 
ment of  all  stabilization  authority  would 
loose  a  terrible  inflationary  psychology 
on  the  people  of  this  countr>-, 

Mr,  President,  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  our  proposal  for  standby  au- 
thority has  been  misunderstood.  I  would 
like  to  anticipate,  if  I  may.  several  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  time  and  time 
again. 

The  theme  we  hear  over  and  over 
again  is  that  standby  controls  authority 
is  inflationary  in  itself.  Industry  and  la- 
bor, we  are  told,  will  push  for  all  they 
can  get  in  wages  and  prices  so  they  would 
not  get  caught  with  their  dollars  down  if 
controls  are  reimposed.  Furthermore,  it 
is  usually  said  that  controls  will  inevita- 
bly be  reimposed,  because  the  political 
pressure  to  apply  statutory'  controls  au- 
thority is  irresistible. 

In  response,  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
provides  controls  authority  very  differ- 
ent from  the  authority  imder  the  ESA. 
We  require  the  detailed  findings  to  be 
made  and  made  carefully  before  controls 
may  be  imposed.  We  intend  for  controls 
in  any  sector  to  be  the  rare  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  Indeed,  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  all  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
in  saying  that  we  would  all  prefer  that 
it  not  be  necessary  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority at  all. 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  about  the 
usual  wide  open  statutory  authority. 
The  act  is  modeled  after  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act — not  a  model  of  clarity, 
I  admit — but  a  bill  whose  drastic  con- 
trol provisions  have  been  invoked  about 
as  frequently  as  a  new  comet  is  sighted 
in  the  sky. 

The  controls  authority  we  provide  is 
not  inflationary  for  another  reason  as 
well.  Because  we  contemplate  pinpoint 
controls — of  a  particular  industry  or  a 
particular  firm  or  union,  if  necessao" — 
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this  bill  creates  a  powerful  Incenti^  or 
responsible  behavior.  Nobody  likes  6)  be 
under  economic  controls.  But  If  rthey 
l"ap  irresponsibly  to  raise  prices  or 
vxsges,  that  is  the  sure.-t  way  they  w^ll  be 
brought  back  under  controls.  ancS  any 
recontrol  will  be  subject  to  a  roll|3Pck 
io  uage  or  price  levels  of  April  24.  |974. 
Perhaps  comprehen.;ivc  wage  iand 
l)r!ce  controls  outhority  create  ai|tic- 
ipatory  increases.  Eafh  person  t%kes 
.-;heUcr  in  the  knowledge  that  liis  fate 
will  be  the  common  ':ite.  Under  ou4  bill 
rcs:-onsible  behavior  will  be  rewarded 
and  irre;pon.';ible  behaMor  punished. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  "anticipatory 
inflation."  I  cannot  rcsi-t  sayinfr,  (Mr. 
Pre.ident.  that  we  are  talkinjc  abc^it  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  Sf^nators kho 
preach  the  inevitability  of  recontrol 
would  instead  join  with  us  in  emi^ha- 
si^ing  the  highly  restrictive  naturf  of 
the  authorization  ve  proposed  toflay, 
tliey  would  do  much  to  reassure  bu.=ijiess 
and  labor  that  tliere  is  no  need  to  n^ke 
hay  while  the  sun  still  shines.  s 

Mr.  President,  another  major  objcc^on 
i.^  tliat  our  bill  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  workingman.  The  unions  liive 
been  stung  by  the  failure  of  wagei  to 
keep  pace  with  inPation.  So.  they  |ay, 
how  can  you  again  pre^ent  this  admi#iis- 
tration  with  the  club  to  beat  us  ovcrHhe 
head?  I 

There  is  no  question  about  it:  IV^ch 
of  whatever  success  phase  IV  achi^'cd 
was  achieved  at  the  expen-e  of  the  wgrk- 
ingnnn,  I  have  condemned  that  apprcjich 
to  ccatrols  and  do  so  ai;ain  today.   \ 

Our  bill  i^rovides  specific  protecfion 
against  furtiier  erosion  of  the  workers 
standard  of  living,  and  we  intend  ^lat 
that  protection  be  honored.  i 

I  might  also  add  that  wages  caiif  be 
controlled  only  on  a  sector-by-seftor 
basis  and  then  only  when  the  reqiifite 
findings  are  made.  Wage  orders  isaied 
prior  to  .April  30.  1974.  continue  in  eject 
for  30  days  and  then  tlie  unions,  like 
industry,  are  given  the  chance  to  belfeve 
rc<^^ponsibly — at  the  peril  of  recontfol. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  catchingiup 
to  be  done.  1 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  khe 
charge  that  this  proposal  is  politiciilly 
motivated.  | 

It  is  said  we  are  trying  to  appease  jhe 
public  with  an  insubstantial  mechai^sm 
for  fighting  inflation.  Or  that  we  fire 
simply  ti-jing  to  shift  the  blame  forBn- 
flation  to  the  Administration.  s 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  Cost'  of 
laving  Act  will  provide  a  panacea  Jfor 
inflation.  Indeed,  the  act  is  only  a  stop- 
gap raejusure — to  help  us  gain  a  further 
understanding  of  the  inflation  proo^m 
we  are  up  against  and  to  keep  the  lidlon 
in  the  meanwhile — at  least  a  httle  1 

The  act  is  also  a  stopgap  in  another 
way  I  believe  it  will  provide  at  last 
marginal  restraint  on  inflationary  foiJes 
and  keep  us  from  hurdling  headlong  i^to 
an  inflationarj-  panic  and  back  Into  cc«i- 
prehensive  wage  and  price  controls.    ' 

Again,  the  issue  is  not  controls,  ^e 
are  all  against  controls.  The  issue  is  liti- 
ited  controls  authority,  and  the  authi- 
ity  to  engage  in  monitoring  and  ordejy 
termination  of  the  present  program.  | 


There  Ls  no  attempt  to  pin  the  political 
blame  for  Inflation  on  the  administra- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  present  inflation 
are  deeply  rooted  and,  at  least  to  a  ma- 
jor extent,  the  result  of  international 
forces  that  no  administration  could 
gage  or  cage. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  politics 
of  this  issue.  We  are  told  that  this  bill 
cmnot  pass  because  both  business  and 
labor  are  oppced  to  it.  Tliat  is  a  powerful 
combination,  I  admit,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  find  myself  on  opposite  sides  either  of 
busine.'=;s  or  of  labor.  But  the  rank  and 
file  in  labor  are  consumers,  too.  We  will 
get  no  thar.hs  from  labor  if  by  taking  off 
(ontrols  we  allow  the  rate  of  inflation  to 
continue  to  accelerate  at  such  a  rate  that 
any  wa;;e  increases  arc  eaten  away  as 
th?v  have  been  this  year. 

We  will  get  no  thanks  from  business 
if  we  heed  their  present  advice  and  allow- 
all  controls  authority  to  expire  so  that 
iiiflationary  pressures  create  an  absolute 
demand  in  the  latter  part  of  1974  for  the 
reimpor-^ition  of  a  system-wide  arrange- 
ment of  frcci-f'o  and  controls  I  tliink  that 
is  the  ultimate  issue.  Are  we  willing  to 
have  an  ounce  of  prevention  in  April 
1974.  or  do  we  want  the  whole  cure  in  the 
latter  part  of  1974':'  The  whole  cure,  I 
I'm  afraid,  would  imperil  our  vei-y  free 
( 'I'prnrise  .system. 

If  inflation  gets  too  bad  with  a  system 
of  no  controls,  if  it  continues  to  accel- 
erate, and  if  we  in  Congress  do  not  do 
something  about  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
3P74.  we  will  be  right  back  here  consld- 
crirg  not  a  modest  '•e-^traint  in  a  careful- 
ly limited  j^rant  of  Presidential  author- 
ity to  control  inflation,  but  a  pervasive 
system  of  Government  controls  and  allo- 
CTtions.  under  which  the  Government 
V,  '11  decide  who  docs  what,  for  whom,  and 
w  hy. 

I  h^pe  we  will  not  have  to  find  that  in- 
evitable conclusion.  I  hope  that  we  will 
I'a-^s  the  bill  this  year,  this  month. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  together  must 
act  positively  to  bring  inflation  under 
control.  For  that  reason.  I  am  pleased  to 
cospon-or  the  amendment  to  add  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974,  submitted  by 
Senator  Muskie.  which  provides  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  standby  authority  for 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Adoption  of  our  amendment  will  not 
mean  that  new  controls  will  be  Imposed. 
Certainly,  we  hope  such  action  does  not 
become  ncces.<:ary.  But  our  economic  sit- 
uation is  too  serious  to  justify  reliance 
on  fiscal  and  monetary'  policy  alone. 

I  am  hearing  evcH'-  day  from  constit- 
uents who  are  caught  in  a  double-digit 
inflationary  spiral  that,  according  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  wage  earners  in 
manufacturing  Industries  to  a  point  lower 
than  it  was  in  1972.  Naturally,  other  wage 
earners  are  affected  in  much  the  same 
manner.  In  thc.ie  circumstances,  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  allow  the  current  au- 
thority for  controls,  as  Included  in  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  to  expire  at 
midnight  Tuesday.  April  30. 

Mr.  BROCK  and  Mr.  MUSKIE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Ls  recognized. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Maine  had  yielded 
to  me. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  explain  his  amendment,  inas- 
much as  it  has  played  such  a  large  part 
in  the  work  done  in  the  Committee  on 
Blinking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
this  subject.  At  the  same  time,  I  wanted 
to  explain  my  own  views  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  and  why  I  have  intro- 
duced it.  I  have  introduced  this  amend- 
nieiU  in  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Stev- 
EicsoN  and  Johnson,  and  Senators  Can- 
;;oN,  Ca.se,  Chiles,  Haskell,  Hatha\\'ay, 

HUMTHREY,     J.WITS,     MANSFIELD,    McGeE, 

RANnoLPH.  and  Ribicoff. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  into  the 
sub-siance  of  the  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  state  the  reason  why  I  felt  im- 
rr'ied  to  ;'et  involved  in  this  whole  issue. 
Like  all  Americans  and  all  Senators.  I 
luive  been  w  atching  the  economic  indexes 
for  recent  weeks  and  months  with  gre.it 
alarm  and  concern.  I  was  aware  of  the 
effort  initiated  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
by  Senators  Stevfnson-,  Johnston,  and 
BiniN,  and  my  own  colleague  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway  i  to  deal  with  this 
Iiroblem  of  transition  from  the  period  of 
controls  ending  April  30. 

As  the  evidence  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures accumulated,  mv  alarm  grew.  Two 
weeks  ago,  I  saw  the  prospect  of  April  30 
coming  and  going  with  all  authority  to 
deal  with  inflation  disappearing,  and 
with  Congress  sitting  on  its  hands.  In  all 
candor,  it  seemed  to  me  that  was  the 
mocd  of  Congress,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cern. Everyone  concerned  seems  un- 
happy with  controls,  the  way  controls 
have  worked,  and  the  problems  controls 
have  generated.  Labor,  business,  and  even 
the  consumer  all  seem  to  have  accepted 
with  resignation  the  inevitability  that  on 
April  30  at  midnight  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  would  expire,  and  with  it 
all  authoritv  to  impose  controls  whatever 
uni^redictable  circumst.Tnces  might  ari.':e. 
I  .^imply  could  not  bring  myself  to  sit 
idly  by  and  permit  that  to  happen  with- 
out raising  my  voice  in  protest. 

As  I  read  the  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  to  me  that  the  idea 
of  standby  control  authority  could  be 
sold  to  Congress.  So  I  at  flrst  limited  my 
I'^gi.slative  initiative  to  the  creation  of  a 
monitoring  agency,  which  could  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, simply  to  keep  its  finger  on  tlie  eco- 
nomic pul.se,  gather  data  and  informa- 
tion, and  develop  judgments  as  to  what 
public  policy  ought  to  be  Implemented. 

When  I  pre.sented  this  suggestion  to 
the  Democratic  Conference  last  week, 
the  surprising  reaction  was  that  such  a 
measure  would  not  be  enough,  and  that 
we  ought  to  do  more  than  create  a  moni- 
toring agency.  I  say  that  was  a  surpris- 
ing reaction:  I  am  not  sure  that  it  nec- 
essarily signified  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  a  Tiajorlty  of  the  Senate  to  do 
something  more  than  that,  or  even  that 
much;  but  the  reaction  of  the  caucus  er- 
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couraged  Senator  Stevenson,  Senator 
Johnston,  and  myself  to  at  least  present 
to  tlie  Senate  today,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senate  leadership,  a  proposal 
tl,at  includes  both  the  monitoring  func- 
tion and  standby  control  authority. 

Our  proposal  is  as  simple  and  clearcut 
as  that.  The  standby  control  authority 
could  not  be  used  except  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  and  his  discretion 
is  limited,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
by  the  guidelines  set  out  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tills  amendment  would  add  to  S.  2986. 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  authorization  bill,  a  new  title, 
•'The  Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974,"  drafted 
in  response  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  resolution  adopted  last  Wednes- 
day. 

But  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  is  not  a 
partisan  measure.  We  are  joined  by  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Senators  Javits  and 
Case,  who  applaud  this  effort.  This  is 
not,  I  repeat,  a  partisan  effort.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  gain  partisan  advantage, 
as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I  am 
simply  concerned  that  Congress  should 
not  sit  on  its  hands  when  the  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem  expires 
tomorrow. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  and 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
Democratic  Senators  last  week  is  to 
respond  in  a  constructive  way  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  rates  of  inflation, 
when  wage  and  price  controls,  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  expire  to- 
morrow night  at  midnight. 

This  amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  so  well  pointed  out,  is 
designed  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  existing  system  of 
wage  and  price  controls  to  an  uncon- 
trolled free  market  economy.  It  would 
give  the  President  standby  authority  to 
impose  controls  in  any  economic  sector, 
after  making  specific  findings  to  justify 
such  controls,  until  April  30,  1975.  It 
would  also  allow  enforcement  of  decon- 
trol commitments  made  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  and  whose  term  would  continue 
beyond  April  30 ;  and  it  would  establish  a 
successor  agency  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  monitor  the  economy  and  to 
report  periodically  to  Congress. 

Phase  IV  controls.  Mr.  President, 
which  wUI  expire  tomorrow,  still  cover  12 
percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
32  percent  of  the  Wholesale  Price  Index, 
and  24  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  spell 
out  the  components  of  those  figure's.  Tliat 
12  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
for  instance,  includes  petroleum,  which 
accounts  for  3.6  percent;  health,  which 
accounts  for  5.6  percent;  and  autos,  auto 
parts,  and  auto  insurance,  which  account 
for  3  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
tlie  petroleum  segment  would  not  be 
decontrolled,  because  the  law  would  con- 
tinue on  the  books  until  P^ruary  28, 
1975? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Petroleum  is  covered, 
or  course,  by  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Al'iocauoa  Act,  which  has  been  enacted. 

r\:r.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  ti-ue 
tliut  this  would  represent,  if  controls 
cxi;ire  iGinonow  nir.iit,  whicli  I  think  all 
of  us  expect  they  will,  the  most  grad- 
ual dcc^nlioi  thai  this  country  has  ever 
had  with  any  kind  of  wage-price  con- 
trol system?  We  have  had  experience. 
01  course,  with  World  War  li  and  the 
Korean  war.  Always  before  there  was 
r.  iiiuch  more  jirecipitate  decontrol  tiia'i 
we  have  had  in  the  last  year. 

:Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  and  a  much  sharp- 
er escalation  of  prices.  It  is  that  histori- 
cal experience,  may  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, including  the  abandonment  of  phase 
II  conirols,  which  prompts  me  and  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 

If  the  Senator  can  assm^e  me  that  he 
li  .3  in  his  possession  historical  data  that 
thvows  that  fear  into  doubt.  I  would  be 
glad  to  listen  to  it,  but  the  historical 
experience,  including  that  following 
World  War  II,  is  that  the  precipitate 
abandonment  of  controls  does  result  in 
a  surge  of  inflationary  prices,  and  it  is 
that  expected  surge  wliich  concerns  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  what  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  that  we 
have  only  12  percent  of  the  economy  now 
under  control  in  terms  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  24  percent  in  terms  of 
wnges 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  32  i>ercent  of  the 
w  holesale  price  index. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thirty-two  percent 
in  terms  of  the  wholesale  price  index. 
This  represents  a  much  lesser  area  of  de- 
control, therefore,  than  we  have  had  be- 
fore and  is  a  much  more  gradual  decon- 
trol process  because  we  moved  toward  it 
over  many  months. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  draws  those  judgments.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  historical  parallel  for  this 
precise  set  of  economic  circumstances. 
In  Ivlarch,  for  example,  industrial  com- 
modities escalated  at  the  annual  rate  of 
35  percent — that  is  wholesale  price  in- 
creases, which  are  inevitably  going  to  be 
translated  into  retail  price  increases. 

Unless  I  have  figures  presented  to  me 
comparable  to  those  which  measure  the 
pending  pressures,  then  I  carmot  accept 
a  historical  comparison.  But  from  the 
data  we  have  I  am  not  prompted  to  reach 
the  Senator's  judgment  which,  of  course, 
is  his  privilege  to  reach,  when  I  see  tlie 
dangers  now  lurking  under  the  present 
surface  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  simply  asking 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  much  of 
the  problem  has  already  occurred,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  decon- 
trol is  already  achieved  and  regardless 
of  how  we  act  on  the  Senator's  bill  or 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, wholesale  prices  will  be  translated 
into  higher  consumer  prices  anyway.  No 
one  will  argue  that  we  will  not  have 
some  kind  of  passthrough  such  as  we 
had  in  the  past.  Control  or  no  control 
would  make  no  difference  on  this  score. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
S«iator's  argument,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  It — so,  because  we  cannot 


do  anything  about  it.  we  should  not  try. 
We  will  not  do  anything  to  correct  it.  if 
we  do  nothing,  and  the  Senator  is  quite 
accuiate  in  liiat.  But  wiien  he  sc.ys  thai 
becau-'e  of  tiie  phasing  down  of  con- 
trols wliich  has  already  taken  place,  the 
economy  has  absorbeci  all  tlie  lieat.  I 
would  di^-^a^iee  wiili  liim.  I  di.^agree.  i.ot 
on  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  as  an  econ- 
omist. I  am  not  an  eeonomist,  as  the 
Senator  knows;  but  such  distinguished 
ecjnoaiibts  as  Mr.  Heiler.  Mr.  Okun.  Mr. 
Schult.;e.  Mr.  Peclimui.  and  Mr.  Perry, 
v.hose  advice  and  analysis  is  worthy, 
teli  me  tiiat  it  has  not. 

The  Senator  may,  of  coul•.^e,  be  more 
of  an  expert  in  this  field  than  I,  and  of 
cou;.-e  he  is  entitled  to  form  an  inde- 
IK-ndeiit  judgment  on  such  matters.  But 
ihete  economists  disabuse  me  of  any 
notion  that  the  heat  has  been  taken  cut 
of  llie  economy :  that  the  "phasing 
c'owii"  which  has  taken  i^lace  has  solved 
the  problem:  and  that  on  May  l  we  need 
not  fear  that  tiie  innalionary  pressure.s 
niny  oe  uni eased. 

I  Qo  not  buy  that  notion.  I  cite  the  12 
Percent  of  the  CPI.  the  32  percent  of 
the  WPI,  and  the  24  percent  of  tlie  labor 
force  now  under  control,  which  repre- 
sent tlie  potential  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures. And  when  we  look  at  some  of  the 
components  of  these  indexes  stiil  under 
control,  we  see  that  the  problems  could 
be  serious,  indeed. 

Finally,  what  we  are  proposing  here 
is  not  the  reiniposition  of  controls  but 
the  continuation  of  ".  monitoring  fimc- 
tion.  No  one  will  seriously  argue  that  it 
is  inflationary  for  a  monitoring  agencv, 
with  standby  controls,  to  be  available! 
if  needed,  to  deal  with  an  unpredictable 
economic  future. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  with  the 
kind  of  ferment  now  boiling  in  the  econ- 
omy, the  future  is  unpredictable,  indeed. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  predict  what 
the  picture  will  be  6  months  from  now. 
Maybe  the  Senator  can.  But  it  is  the  un- 
predictability of  the  future,  not  the  re- 
construction of  the  past  2  years,  that 
we  are  concerned  with  here.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  monitoring  what  happens,  so 
that  we  can  stay  on  top  of  it.  We  are 
talking  about  standby  authority  just  in 
the  event  what  the  Senator  regards  as 
Improbable  hapjiens.  that  economic  cir- 
cumstances develop  that  mandate  con- 
trols. 

May  I  say,  if  that  happens,  under  those 
cuxumstances.  the  medicine  that  may 
have  to  be  applied  could  be  much  more 
drastic  than  the  medicine  we  are  talking 
about  here,  or  the  medicine  that  has 
been  applied  ever  the  past  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  yield  just  briefly,  and  I  apol- 
ogize for  inten-upting  his  presentation. 
I  would  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said  regarding  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  the  economy.  No  one  is 
denying  that.  No  one  is  disputing  the 
eminence  of  the  economists  the  Senator 
mentioned  or  the  people  who  have  been 
supporting  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine.  There  Is 
considerable  wisdom  In  It. 

What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that  the 
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proposals  of  the  Senator  froidMaine  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wiuld  not  do 
very  much  about  this  situation.  They 
would  not  prevent  prices  goini  up  sharp- 
ly. Further,  our  experienceT  has  been 
that  we  have  given  even  the  iiithority  to 
be  provided  here  today  to  thf  President 
and  he  has  exercised  the  aiihonty  for 
the    past    2' J    years    and    vie    results 
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have  been  di.-^astrous  It  is  ri)t  as  if  we 
had  good  experience  with  prile  controls. 
But  we  started  with  an  inflation  of  4  per- 
cent and  now  after  many  mcaiths  ol  in- 
flation it  is  14  percent.  I  am  iiying  that 
more  of  the  same  medicine,  wjich  served 
us  so  badly  before,  is  not  logicfal 

Mr.  MUSKIfL.  I  read  historyidifferently 
from  the  Senator  There  wa.".,  fist  of  all.  a 
freeze  in  Autaist  1971.  In  phk.so  II.  in- 
flation went  down  to  an  anngal  rate  of 
3.6  percent  from  4.5  percentJ  when  we 
had  meaningful  controls.  It }  was  only 
when  the  meaningful  controls  were 
abandoned  in  January  of  197E  that  the 
economy  began  to  run  out  of  ciitrol.  So  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  riistory  of 
the  past  2  years  runs  coimter  ti  his  argu- 
ment. I 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  Aimmation 
of  what  is  feared  by  tho.se  m  a  position  to 
know  what  Ls  to  be  feared.  Interviews 
with  business  executives  as  riported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  on  April|22  of  this 
year,  indicate  that  the  ending  |if  all  con- 
trol authority  would  "brin*  another 
spasm  of  price  increases  that  will  further 
erode"  already  shrunken  payihecks.  In 
addition  to  health,  increases  iR'ere  pre- 
dicted in  metals,  automobiles,  tigarettes, 
whisky,  processed  foods,  r^achinery, 
home  furnishings,  furniture,  art!  cans. 

Mr.  Duniop  has  predicted  tlfct  doctor 
bills  could  go  up  9  percent  daring  the 
next  fiscal  year,  while  imdei4  controls 
they  would  go  up  to  only  4  peratnt.  Hos- 
pital fees  could  go  up  17  percent,  where- 
as under  controls  the  increase  would 
only  be  10  or  11  percent. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  prospec  ;s,  added 
to  the  erosion  already  taking  place  in 
the  paychecks  of  the  average  i  American 
worker,  that  causes  me  alarm. 

The  real  income  of  the  wage  ^  amer  in 
America  in  the  past  year  has  gc  ne  down 
4.7  percent.  That  was  under  coi  itrols.  It 
was  not  the  controls  that  cau  ;ed  that 
decrease  in  real  income  but  tii  failure 
to  control  prices  that  ate  awaylthe  real 
income. 

I  suspect  I  could  make  almoit  as  elo- 
quent an  argument  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  about  mlsmanagemeSit,  but  I 
do  not  take  comfort  in  that.  I  fcould  be 
pleased  if  the  Senator  has  goK  another 
answer.  I  have  heard  him  talkifig  about 
the  necessity  to  build  up  prodjction  of 
products  such  as  food,  and  B  support 
those  programs.  But  I  also  aelieve  it 
necessary  to  have  at  hand — n#t  neces- 
sarily in  use.  but  to  have  at  haiid — con- 
trol authority  to  apply  whenlcircum- 
stances  justify,  when  nothing  ielse  will 
work.  I 

I  cannot  understand  this  feaj|of  mak- 
ing available  the  necessary  authority  to 
do  a  minimal  job.  It  will  not  w^k  mira- 
cles. The  Senator  does  not  hav^to  argue 
that  it  will  not.  I  will  buy  that  ^gument 
of  the  Senator.  But  I  am  sayinff  that  we 
need  some  kind  of  policy,  so^ne  kind 


of  authority,  some  kind  of  monitoring 
agency,  as  a  minimal  efTort  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  in  Congress.  I  do  not  see 
it  as  a  cure-all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  re-^ponse  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Senator's  speech— and 
I  intend  to  speak  latei  on  it— it  indicated 
the  vast  amount  ol  authority  the  Presi- 
dent would  Inve  without  taking  further 
action.  The  President  will  still  have 
great  power  to  cope  with  inflation  if  he 
choo.ses  to  use  it  without  extension  of 
vaee  and  price  controls. 

The  .second  point  i-  that  the  argument 
the  Senator  has  made,  that  in  the  past 
few  months  we  have  had  a  very,  very 
serious  decline  in  real  income  by  tens 
of  millions  of  American  workers,  is  ex- 
actly the  point.  That  is  the  way  wage 
and  price  controls  have  been  adminis- 
tered and  will  be  the  way  wage  and  price 
c.mtrols  arc  administered  since  we  are 
not  going  to  h;'v?  n  new  administration 
of  people  ivith  dilTerent  attitudes  The 
same  people  will  be  administering  the 
standby  controls,  and  they  will  be 
roughly  of  the  same  nature.  Prices  arc 
not  controlled,  but  wages  arc.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  working  people  will 
suffer  tremendous  inequities.  I  .see  noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  which  would  change 
that  situation.  We  would  continue  to 
have  an  inequitable,  unfair  impo.sition  of 
wage  and  price  controls  on  the  people  of 
the  country,  which  is  so  clear,  and  which 
the  Senator  himself  has  brought  up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  authority  is  the 
kind  which  must  be  adminLstered  by  the 
executive  branch.  What  should  we  do.  go 
out  of  session  until  we  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent? We  will  have  only  one  President 
for  some  time. 

Blaming  him  or  denigrating  him  does 
not  dispo.se  of  our  responsibility.  As  I 
read  the  Con.ititutlon,  we  still  have  a 
separate,  well-identifiable  responsibility, 
as  the  legislative  branch,  to  make  policy 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  polls  indicate  that  Congress  is 
held  in  low  esteem. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  low  rating 
is  our  failure  to  handle  the  economic 
and  energy  problems  of  this  country  in  a 
way  that  makes  itself  felt  to  the  average 
citizen's  household. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  act 
to  meet  inflation.  I  think  there  are  some 
circumstances  justifying  controls  in  ad- 
dition to  other  policies  designed  to  get 
at  the  causes  of  inflation, 

I  was  price  administrator  for  my  State 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  When 
I  got  through  with  that  year-and-a-half 
experience,  no  one  was  stronger  against 
controls  as  a  routine  matter  than  I  was, 
and  I  still  am.  But  I  still  recognize  their 
value  during  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war.  They  did  make  an  impact,  they 
were  of  value,  and  they  helped  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living. 

Prom  August  of  1971  until  December 
of  1972,  they  were  also  of  value.  It  was 
only  when  they  were  abandoned  precipi- 
tately that  their  value  dissipated,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  present  economic 
chaos  which  confronts  every  American. 
Does  that  mean  that  we  now  should  do 
nothing? 

I  wish  we  had  a  better  answer  than 
this,  and  if  the  Senator  does  I  would  be 


willing  to  listen.  I  am  not  talking  just 
about  the  long-term  programs  to  in- 
crease food  production.  We  need  that, 
too.  I  am  talking  about  a  better  answer 
as  to  what  might  happen  in  the  period 
of  transition  from  April  30,  within  the 
next  few  months,  to  perhaps  a  year  or 
more.  What  do  wo  do  in  that  period  if 
things  get  out  of  control,  if  the  fire 
really  begins  to  blaze? 

What  do  we  do?  Do  we  tell  the  people, 
"Our  policies  are  designed  to  increa.se  the 
food  crop  in  1976.  and  if  you  will  wait 
until  then,  that  will  solve  your  problem"? 
Or  that  we  are  going  to  enact  national 
health  insurance?  I  do  not  know  how 
long  that  is  going  to  take.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  has  a  good  reading  on  the  pros- 
pects and  perhaps  expects  national 
health  insurance  to  be  enacted  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  and  to  be  imi)le- 
mented  ,so  rapidly  that  it  will  control  in- 
flation in  the  health  sector.  But  that 
takes  time.  What  do  we  do  for  emergen- 
cies in  the  months  that  lie  immediatelv 
after  May  1? 

With  respect  to  the  workingman  it 
is  not  a  control  on  wages  that  has  eaten 
away  at  his  income.  It  is  the  failure  to 
control  prices.  We  are  urged  to  say  here, 
as  a  Senate,  that  we  are  going  to  take 
controls  off  prices.  That  they  have 
worked  badly,  so  we  are  going  to  take 
them  off.  That  there  is  no  way  we  can 
make  them  work.  The  possible  con-se- 
quence, however,  would  be  to  unlea.sh 
the  verj-  forces  that  have  eaten  away  at 
the  worker's  income. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  believe  that  standby  control  author- 
ity is  necessary  to  avoid  an  inflationary 
bulge  when  these  existing  controls  ex- 
pire, to  enforce  voluntary  decontrol 
commitments  which  have  already  been 
obtained,  and  to  meet  whatever  special 
inflationary  problems  may  arise  in  the 
next  year. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  President 
will  be  able  to  impose  or  reimpose  con- 
trols if  decontrol  commitments  are  vio- 
lated or  if  he  makes  three  findings: 
First,  that  serious  inflation  exists  in  the 
economy;  second,  that  serious  Inflation 
exists  in  a  particular  sector  of  the  eco- 
nomy which  would  lead  to  severe  hard- 
ship or  deprivation  if  uncontrolled;  and 
third,  that  there  is  a  need  for  controls 
which  outweighs  any  adverse  supplv 
consequences  of  such  controls. 

The  amendment  also  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretion  to  require  reports  and 
recordkeeping  from  the  private  sector: 
the  power  to  hold  public  hearings  if 
necessary;  authority  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector;  power  to  review  and  work 
with  industry  and  Government  to  en- 
courage price  restraint:  authority  to  im- 
prove economic  data  bases  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity; and  power  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  economic 
concentration  and  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. 

The  amendment  provides  that  these 
functions  may  be  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  chooses;  that  experts  and  con- 
sultants may  be  employed  as  necessarv: 
that  individuals  and  docimients  may  be 
subpenaed  in  the  process  of  factfinding; 
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that  the  President  will  report  to  Con- 
prress  quarterly  and  also  in  his  annual 
Economic  Report;  and  tliat  funding  will 
b?  authorized  as  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  standby 
control  authority  in  this  bill  would  not 
have  to  be  used.  But  past  experience  does 
not  cause  me  to  be  too  optimistic.  After 
1  eriods  of  control,  it  is  common  for  an 
inflationary-  bulge  to  develop  in  response 
to  the  lifting  of  restraints.  This  in  itself 
mii?ht  not  be  so  serious  if  the  bulge  evens 
out  before  too  many  months.  But  many 
experts  on  the  economy  are  especially 
concerned  that,  in  this  instance,  price 
increases  will  soar  even  as  the  economy 
is  in  a  period  of  recession.  Continued 
"double  digit"  inflation  combined  with 
recession  could  present  the  gravest  eco- 
nomic conditions,  crippling  the  stability 
of  employment,  investment,  production, 
and  income. 

For  example,  interviews  with  business 
executives  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  22  indicate  that  an  end 
to  all  control  authority  would  "bring  an- 
other spasm  of  price  increases"  which 
would  erode  already  shrunken  paychecks. 
Increases  were  predicted  in  health,  met- 
als, automobiles,  cigarettes,  whisky, 
processed  foods,  machinery,  home  fur- 
nishings, furniture,  and  cans.  As  for 
health.  Cost  of  Living  Council  Director 
John  Duniop  has  predicted  that  doctor 
bills  could  go  up  9  percent  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  hospital  fees  as  much 
as  17  percent  without  control  authority. 

But  even  without  implementation  of 
standby  controls,  the  monitoring  author- 
ity contained  in  this  bill  could  have  a 
useful  effect  in  dampening  inflationary 
pressures  which  will  develop  after  April 
30.  The  function  of  the  monitoring 
agency  authorized  by  this  bill  would  be  to 
collect  data  on  the  economy,  identify  po- 
tential shortages,  and  assess  the  im- 
pact of  Government  and  private  policies 
and  decisions  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation.  It  wotild  also  provide  an  eco- 
nomic "early  warning  system,"  to  alert 
us  to  special  inflationary  and  shortage 
problems. 

The  energy  crisis  provides  a  perfect 
example  of  the  necessity  for  such  an  in- 
formation system.  Many  people  in  and 
out  of  Government  foresaw  the  develop- 
ment of  fuel  shortages  years  ago.  But 
since  there  was  no  central,  independent 
agency  monitoring  the  development  of 
the  shortage,  and  because  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  it  appeared 
to  spring  from  nowhere.  This  in  turn  led 
to  the  spectacle  and  the  Government 
scurrying  in  every  direction  at  once, 
searching  not  only  for  information,  ex- 
planations, and  policies,  but  for  scape- 
goats as  well.  That  is  not  a  course  we 
can  afford  to  repeat. 

In  addition,  the  agency  established  by 
the  act  would  provide  us  with  insight  into 
the  long-run  problems  of  inflation  and 
shortages  in  America.  The  inflationary 
trend  of  the  past  few  years  is  too  serious 
to  ignore.  There  are  no  proposals  which 
Momise  to  cure  it  instantly  or  entirely. 

But  the  absence  of  a  cure  does  not 
preclude  the  need  for  diagnosis.  Con- 
tinued study  could  give  us  important 
understanding  of  how  to  fashion  our 
long-run  economic  policy. 


When  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
expires  tomorrow,  no  other  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  will  perform 
these  functior^s.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  for  instance,  has  a  stafif  of  46 
permanent  positions.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  which  has  until  now  been 
charged  with  monitoring  the  economy 
and  administering  controls,  has  a  total 
staff  under  its  jurisdiction  of  about  900 
persons.  While  far  fewer  would  be  needed 
to  perform  the  monitoring  functions 
under  this  amendment,  a  separate,  com- 
petently staffed  office  would  be  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  psychology 
of  the  American  economy  could  only  be 
helped  if  a  monitoring  agency,  with  re- 
serve standby  control  authority,  kept 
track  of  inflation.  No  one  will  ask  for 
higher  wages,  or  higher  prices,  merely 
because  it  exists.  But  its  activities  could 
help  promote  a  responsible  attitude  to- 
ward inflation  on  the  part  of  business, 
labor,  and  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  of 
1974,  are  a  minimal  response  to  the  wide- 
spread concerns  which  are  being  ex- 
pressed today  by  some  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable observers  of  our  economic  situa- 
tion. Inflationary  pressures  could  ex- 
plode luiless  the  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  poised  for  action  to  deal  with 
such  an  event.  The  Government  must  not 
abandon  its  determination  to  deal  force- 
fully with  intolerable  inflation  rates 
should  they  develop  as  some  pessimistic 
analysts  now  believe.  This  amendment 
signals  such  a  determination  and  a  con- 
tinued will  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
our  economy  until  we  are  over  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 
I  think  the  work  that  he  did  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  first 
brought  this  entire  matter  into  focus  and 
brought  attention  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  if  controls  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pire on  April  30.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  and  I  think  at  that 
time  they  had  a  discussion  which  we  now 
see  come  forth  in  this  legislation.  I  also 
commend  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  who  raised  this 
issue  in  caucus  and  brought  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  area.  I  have  been 
talking  about  this  subject  for  a  month 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  could  see 
where  I  thought  we  were  headed  if  we 
allowed  controls  to  expire.  Certainly 
anyone  can  see  that  controls  have  not 
worked  in  phase  m.  That  is  something 
anyone  could  prove  without  any  problem, 
but  we  have  to  focus  on  our  responsibility 
as  Members  of  Congiess  and  as  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  do  the  job 
of  the  President.  We  cannot  be  the 
Executive.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
allow  all  controls  to  expire  then  I  think 
we  do  have  to  stand  with  the  responsi- 
bility that  the  President  could  not  re- 
spond to  the  issue  if  he  wanted  to,  even 


if  he  had  a  change  of  heart,  and  if  he 
recognized  that  phase  II  was  better  than 
phase  III,  and  that  it  is  necsssary  to 
have  some  kind  of  controls. 

Standby  controls  were  provided  a  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  before  he  exercised 
ti:cm.  and  inflation  was  just  over  4  per- 
cent.  and  now  we  are  going  to  allow  them 
to  expire  when  we  are  facing  an  infla- 
tion figure  Ol  ever  14  percent.  It  does  not 
make  .sense. 

J.Ir.  President,  when  we  look  at  those  In 
favcr  of  the  expiration  of  controls  we  sec 
some  mighty  forces.  When  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gets  together  with 
the  labor  movement  conscience  would 
cross  conviction — when  we  could  sup- 
port that  sort  of  thing — but  does  con- 
science cause  conviction  at  this  time? 

When  I  look  at  my  State  we  have  a 
number  of  people  on  fixed  incomes,  peo- 
ple who  are  retired  or  living  on  salaries 
that  are  fixed  and  cannot  depend  on  the 
next  range  of  salarj-  agreements  to  bring 
them  up.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
going  to  suffer.  They  are  suffering  now 
and  they  will  suffer  more  on  April  30 
when  the  popup  occurs.  With  reference 
to  the  popup.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
of  when  and  how  much  it  would  be  on 
April  30,  because  already  we  have  seen 
indications  in  some  contracts.  As  I  judge 
the  past,  labor  always  has  sort  of  been 
blamed  for  inflation.  It  looked  as  if  labor 
sat  down  and  big  management  said. 
"Let's  go  along  with  that  and  take  cur 
profit  on  top."  We  have  these  target  in- 
dustries leading  the  pack  and  the  others 
have  to  follow.  That  is  why  we  were 
talking  about  controls  to  start  with  and 
giving  someone  jawbone  authoritj*.  and 
here  we  would  take  it  all  away. 

I  think  Mr.  Duniop  was  doing  a  pretty 
good  job  as  he  was  phasing  out  controls 
and  making  agreements  with  different 
industries.  Tliey  were  saying,  "If  you  let 
us  out  from  under  this,  we  agree  that  for 
2  years  or  3  years  we  will  not  raise  our 
prices  over  a  certain  amount."  That  was 
working  well.  Now.  we  say,  "You  can  tear 
up  those  agreements  if  you  do  not  like 
them.  Now  we  are  going  to  take  away  ell 
authority  to  enforce  those  bargains  and 
agreements  and  you  can  go  up  to  any  fig- 
ure you  want. ' 

Now.  I  see  in  this  legislation  an  op- 
portunity to  say,  "You  bargained  for 
it,  you  got  out  early,"  and  at  the  same 
time  give  someone  authority  to  say,  "Let 
us  examine  this  packsige  and  see  if  it 
is  inflationarj-  or  what  it  is  going  to  do 
to  the  economy."  At  least  then  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  authority. 

The  easiest  thing  is  to  make  the  argu- 
ment. "This  does  not  do  much,  this  does 
not  do  the  job:  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  before,  so  why  do  it  \kiih  this?" 
That  does  not  pi\e  me  much  comfort 
when  I  go  back  to  Florida  and  talk  to 
the  people  there  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  say  that  I  sat  here  and  did 
not  do  anything,  that  I  sat  hcie  end  let 
the  inflation  go  on. 

There  has  not  been  enough  help  for 
hospitals  and  most  of  us  recognize  that. 
We  are  addi'essmg  that  in  this  bill  also. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  tak- 
ing off  all  controls.  What  will  it  be  if 
these  bills  go  up  70  or  90  percent?  We 
have  been  talking  about  enacting  a  na- 
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tional  healtli  care  bill  but  most  of  us 
realize  that  will  not  happen  this  year. 
It  will  be  at  least  another  yeai-  before 
there  is  any  help  in  that  area.  Here  we 
]ia\c  the  opportunity  and  we  have  the 
re,-ponsibility  to  determine  how  we  are 
poing  to  stand  on  this  question; 

While  right  now  I  can  penuioely  say 
to  someone  that  we  granted  the  controls, 
the  President  designed  pha.se  :II  and 
phiise  III  .so  he  has  to  .stand  or  fall  on 
whether  it  worked  or  not. 

But  when  we  take  away  the  tool  to 
provide  any  kind  of  controls,  then  I  think 
he  and  I  have  to  stand  on  whether  there 
was  any  opportunity  or  not.  That  is 
•something  I  am  not  going  to  look  for- 
ward to  going  back  on,  because  when 
April  30  comes  we  start  the  whole  round 
again.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  en- 
ergy a,s  it  goes  through  the  whcfle  infla- 
tionary spiral,  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  food  as  it  goes  through  the 
whole  inflationary  spiral,  but  we  can  do 
something  about  feeding  oil  or  gasoline 
to  the  flame  and  making  it  go  up  faster. 
If  we  look  at  th.e  jeopardy  we  are  in 
with  these  kinds  of  prices,  with  14  and  15 
percent  increases,  then  I  think  we  see  we 
need  to  be  .saying  that  we  are  taking 
every  step  we  possibly  can.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  have  to  come  back  ajid  put 
in  additional  controls,  we  are  going  to  be 
in  a  much  better  po.sition  to  do  that  by 
saying,  "Yes,  we  tried  to  go  just  to  stand- 
by controls,  we  tried  to  go  just  to  jaw- 
boning, but  it  did  not  work." 

But  if  we  take  them  off  entirely  and 
have  the  tremendous  "pop-up,"  what 
happens  when  we  try  to  pop  on  the  con- 
trols again?  There  I  think  we  would  jeop- 
ardize the  economy  by  trying  to  operate 
by  that  kind  of  method. 

I  hope  Senators  will  understand  their 
responsibility  on  this  occasion,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  responsibility,  basically,  to 
the  people  we  represent — not  to  the  na- 
tional chamber,  not  to  the  AFL-CIO, 
but  really  what  would  be  best  for  the  guy 
who  is  out  there  working  and  making 
things  work  now.  What  is  going  to  be  best 
for  him  and  for  the  citizen  who  has 
already  done  his  work  and  is  now  retired 
and  is  caught  in  this  whole  process? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  make  a 
more  detailed  statement  on  this  matter. 
I  rise  to  throw  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port behind  the  proposal  introduced  by 
Senators  Muskie,  Stevenson,  and  John- 
ston. This  amendment  embodies  author- 
ities which  I  spoke  in  favor  of  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  nearly  a  month  ago. 
At  that  time,  I  called  for  standby  price 
control  authority,  authority  to  enforce 
commitmenLs,  and  jawboning  authority 
as  minimal  powers  necessary  to  deal  with 
inflation.  Underlying  these  recommenda- 
tions made  on  April  4  was  the  obvious 
necessity  for  an  information  system  to 
monitor  prices  and  determine  when  and 
if  these  authorities  should  be  exercised. 
S.  2986  would  make  these  policy  au- 
thorities the  law  of  the  land  for  a  period 
ending  a  year  from  tomorrow  by  which 
time  hopefully  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  economy  will  have  subsided. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  we  must 
have  some  standby  authority  to  use  if 
necessary,  but  also  to  persuade  and  to 
pressure  producers  to  not  just  let  the 


lid  pop  on  Wednesday  when  price  con- 
trols expire. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.  I  do  .so  because  I  believe  our  economy 
is  at  a  crossroads  I  believe  we  are  at  a 
l>oint  in  time  where  the  man.acjement 
of  our  economy  is  crucial. 

Over  the  next  several  months  we  can 
either  phase  out  price  controls  in  an 
orderly  fashion  as  the  econ.omy  settles 
at  a  new  equilibrium  level  or  we  may  sec 
a  new  .spurt  of  inflition  as  prices  that 
have  been  efTectivelv  restrained  by  con- 
trols shoot  forward,  feeding  into  still 
another  round  of  inflation. 

This  inflationary  period  we  ha\e  just 
been  through  is  very  unu.'?unl.  It  has  not 
been  a  general  inflation  acro.ss  the  whole 
economy  but  has  been  an  inflation 
spurred  by  higher  prices  of  critical  com- 
modities, mostly  food  and  fuel.  These 
higher  prices  have  increased  our  cost  of 
living,  thrown  everybody's  family  budgets 
out  of  whack,  created  dislocations  in  the 
U.S.  economy  and  thrown  the  world 
economy  into  great  uncertainty.  Food 
and  fuel  costs  are  so  important  to  everj- 
individual's  and  every  nation's  budgets 
that  literally  everyone  has  been  alTected. 
What  we  have  as  a  result  is  a  new- 
economic  situation,  domestically  and 
worldwide,  where  food  and  fuel  now  cost 
more  relative  to  everything  else.  Prices 
and  markets,  as  well  a.s  politics  and  at- 
titudes are  now  adjusting  to  this  new 
reality.  It  is  now  a  fact  of  life  that  these 
vital  goods  are  costing  everybody  more, 
leaving  less  money  to  spend  on  other 
things. 

This  one  shot  price  chan.ge  for  food 
and  fuel  may  change  some  as  increased 
agricultural  production  comes  on  the 
market  later  this  year  and  as  new  com- 
petitive factors  come  into  the  production 
and  pricing  of  oil.  But  this  downward 
adjustment  will  be  marginal  at  best  In 
comparison  to  the  large  upward  shift  in 
these  prices  over  the  last  several  months. 
The  point  is  do  we  now  face  this  new 
reality  squarely  and  decide  to  live  with 
the  worldwide  changes  in  the  prices  of 
basic  commodities  or  do  we  make  an 
abortive  effort  to  go  back  to  "the  world 
that  was"  by  letting  all  other  prices  catch 
up  to  food  and  fuel. 

If  we  take  this  second  road  and  just 
abandon  the  whole  effort  to  control  in- 
flation then  we  will  simply  invite  a  sec- 
ond round  of  inflation.  We  will  go  from 
an  inflation  which  is  very  special  in  its 
nature  to  the  same  old  game  that  we 
have  been  through  before  of  prices  push- 
ing each  other  to  ever  higher  levels. 

We  know  what  that  game  is  about  and 
we  know  what  will  happen  as  a  result. 
And  we  know  how  to  avoid  it. 

This  legislation  will  help  us  do  that 
and  so  I  think  we  need  to  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  it  and  support 
its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
look  at  the  record  of  the  recent  past  be- 
fore voting  on  this  legislation  if  they 
want  to  know  with  certainty  what  will 
happen  to  the  economy  over  the  next 
year  If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  crystal  ball  that  we  need. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  what 
happened  with  the  price  control  pro- 


gram over  the  last  several  years  to  see 
what  will  happen. 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  the  ini- 
tial period  of  tight  controls,  what  we 
now  call  phase  II,  was  really  very  suc- 
cessful. The  Consumer  Price  Index  went 
up  only  3.3  percent  between  August  1971 
and  January  1973  in  comparison  to  a  rise 
of  8,8  percent  after  that  during  calen- 
dar year  1973.  The  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex went  up  only  5.7  percent  during 
pha«^e  II  and  then  rose  18.2  percent  in 
1973. 

Now  what  happened  in  between:"  What 
happened  was  phase  III.  Phase  III  made 
a  lot  of  the  regulatory  procedures  of 
phase  II  self-administering.  Phase  III 
drojipcd  prenotiflcation  requirements 
and  eased  reporting  provisions  except  for 
the  largest  economic  units.  Enforce- 
ment staffs  were  cut. 

In  a  word,  major  steps  were  taken  to 
slacken  the  Government's  efforts  not 
only  to  control  prices  but  to  watch  prices 
and  enforce  commitments.  Inflationary 
pressures  began  to  build.  These  are  the 
very  same  authorities  we  want  to  con- 
tinue in  the  Muskie-Stevenson-Johnston 
bill. 

By  the  spring  of  1973  phase  III  had 
to  be  tightened  up  and  by  June  1973  a 
new  freeze  had  to  be  announced,  which 
led  eventually  to  phase  IV. 

All  this  IS  very  trying.  Nobody  wants 
price  controls.  It  is  obvious  now  that 
naany  people  and  sectors  of  our  economy 
have  been  hurt  by  controls  and  their  sit- 
uations need  to  be  addressed  individu- 
ally. Hospitals  are  a  good  case  of  this. 

But  the  general  economic  situation 
clearly  requires  that  we  legislate  some 
standby  authority.  Just  because  we  are 
fed  up  with  price  controls  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  abandon  them.  Inflation  will 
not  disappear  just  because  we  do  not 
want  to  look  at  it  for  what  it  is. 

I  think  it  is  vital  to  the  permanent 
termination  of  price  controls  as  an  in- 
strument of  our  economic  policy  that  we 
have  an  orderly  phase  out  of  controls 
rather  than  having  them  expire  arbi- 
trarily tomorrow. 

April  30  is  no  magic  number.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trend  of  our 
economy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
our  economic  policy  should  be.  It  is  the 
end  of  the  authorization  for  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  passed  when  we 
did  not  know  what  life  would  be  like 
today. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  let 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation  die 
tomorrow  and  strip  the  Exectuive  of  the 
authority  to  monitor  prices  and  to  have 
if  necessary  the  means  to  impose  con- 
trols. We  have  a  lot  of  other  options. 
And  one  option  is  the  Muskie-Stevenson- 
Johnston  bill  which  I  support  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
as  the  very  least  that  we  should  do  and 
as  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do  until 
we  can  assure  the  American  people  that 
we  have  the  inflation  problem  in  this 
country  licked. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  statement.  I 
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think  he  has  articulated  well  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  his  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  complement  what  he 
has  had  to  say  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  15,  1974,  by  Wal- 
ter W.  Heller,  entitled  "The  Untimely 
Flight  From  Controls." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Untimely  Flight  Prom  Controls 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Congress  Is  about  to  outdo  the  White 
House  In  running  away  from  the  Inflation 
problem : 

While  correctly  observing  that  business 
and  labor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage -price 
controls — and  that  consumer  views  range 
from  skeptical  to  cynical — Congress  is  mis- 
takenly sending  such  controls  to  the  gas 
chamber  rather  than  putting  them  In  cold 
storage. 

WhUe  correctly  concluding  that  broad- 
scale  mandatory  controls  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  an  excess-demand,  shortage- 
plagued  economy.  Congress  is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  Its  responslbUity  to  as- 
sert the  public  Interest  In  price-wage  mod- 
eration In  an  economy  plagued  by  soften- 
ing demand  and  rising  unemployment. 

While  correctly  observing  that  the  White 
House  has  done  its  level  worst  to  discredit 
controls.  Congress  Is  mistakenly  refusing 
even  to  give  John  Dunlop  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  the  leverage  tbey  need  to  in- 
sure that  the  pledges  of  price  moderation 
and  supply  increases  made  in  exchange  for 
early  de -control  by  many  industries  will  be 
redeemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  in  111  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to 
Itself  today — let  alone  to  voters  next  fall — 
the  discarding  of  all  wage-price  restraints 
In  the  face  of  record  rates  of  Inflation  of 
12%  in  the  cost  of  living  and  15%  in  whole- 
sale prices  (Including  an  ominous  35%  rate 
of  Inflation  last  month  in  Industrial  com- 
modity prices) .  Is  it  the  product  of  a  grow- 
ing "what'B-the-use"  attitude?  Is  it  an  im- 
plicit surrender  to  an  inflation  that  Is 
deemed  In  part  to  be  woven  into  the  insti- 
tutional fabric  of  our  economy  and  in  part 
visited  upon  us  by  uncontrollable  external 
forces  like  world  food  and  material  short- 
ages and  oil  cartels?  In  short,  is  inflation 
now  thought  to  be  not  Just  out  of  control  but 
beyond  our  control? 

ICtLTON   FRIEDMAN'S    STREAK 

An  affirmative  answer  to  these  brooding 
questions  seems  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
evokes  surprise,  astonishment,  and  disbelief 
in  the  best  streaking  tradition — from  Smitb- 
lan  laissez-faire  to  BraziUan  indexation.  At 
present,  we  use  the  cost-of-living  escalator 
selectively  to  protect  32  million  Social  Se- 
curity and  civU  service  beneficiaries  and  13 
million  recipients  of  food-stamps  and  to 
hedge  inflation  bets  in  wage  contracts  for 
10%  of  the  labor  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would 
put  all  groups — those  who  profit  from  infla- 
tion and  those  who  suffer  from  it  alike — on 
the  Inflation  escalator  and  thus  help  institu- 
tionalize our  present  double-digit  rates  of 
Inflation. 

Meanwhile,  interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Arthur  Bums  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 
With  wage-price  control  headed  for  oblivion 
in  the  face  of  seething  inflation,  the  Fed 
apparently  views  itself  as  the  last  bcution  of 
inflation  defense.  So  It  Is  adding  to  the 
witches'  brew  by  Implicitly  calling  on  un- 
employment and  economic  slack  to  help 
check  the  inflation  spiral. 


lu  this  atmosphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labor  and  business 
lobbies,  Congress  seems  to  have  closed  its 
mlud  to  the  legitimate  contlnvUng  role  of 
price-wage  constraints.  What  is  that  role  in 
an  ecbnomy  relying  primarily,  as  It  should, 
on  the  dictates  of  the  marketplace? 

First  are  the  Important  transitional  func- 
tions of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  which 
Mr.  Dunlop,  with  vacUlating  support  from 
the  White  House,  asked  congressional  au- 
thority. In  its  new  form  after  April  30  the 
Council  would  have: 

Enforced  commitments  made  by  the  ce- 
ment, fertilizer,  auto,  tire  and  tube,  and 
many  other  de-controlled  industries  to  re- 
strain prices  and-or  expand  supplies — com- 
mitments that  would  become  unenforceable 
when  COLC  goes  down  the  drain  with  the 
Economic  StabUlzation  Act  on  April  30; 

Protected  patients  against  an  explosion  of 
hospital  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  controls 
on  the  health-care  industry  until  Congress 
adopts  a  national  health  insurance  plan; 

Prevented  an  early  explosion  of  construc- 
tion wages  and  the  associated  danger  that 
nousing  recovery  might  be  crippled; 

Maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bargains 
that  are  eligible  for  reopening  when  man- 
datory controls  are  lifted. 

Beyond  Phase  4's  post-operative  period, 
government  needs  to  assert  its  presence  In 
wage -price  developments  in  several  critical 
ways. 

The  first  woiUd  be  to  continue  the  im- 
portant function  of  monitoring  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  anti-in- 
flationary eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade, 
transport,  energy  and  housing  i>ollcies.  The 
point  is  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  the  cost-boosting  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oriented 
agencies.  The  White  House  could  continue 
this  function  without  congressional  author- 
ity, but  a  statutory  base  would  give  the 
watchdog  agency  much  more  clout. 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  working  with 
industry,  labor,  and  government  units  to  im- 
prove wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck Inflation  by  encouraging  Increased  pto- 
ductlon  of  scarce  goods  and  raw  materials. 

Third,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wage  bar- 
gains and  price  decisions  and  spotlighting 
those  that  flout  the  public  interest. 

The  trauma  of  Phases  3  and  4  has  appar- 
ently blotted  out  memories  of  the  painfully 
relevant  experience  of  1969-71 : 

The  school's-out,  hands-off  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Nixon  early  in  1969  touched 
oS  a  rash  of  price  increases  and  let  a  vicious 
wage-price  spiral  propel  inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  down- 
ward. 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  moved  In 
with  the  powerful  circuit-breaker  of  the  90- 
day  freeze  was  the  spiral  turned  oS. 

Today,  the  urgent  task  Is  to  see  that  It's 
not  turned  on  again.  In  that  quest,  some 
forces  are  working  in  oiu"  favor; 

Much  of  the  steam  should  be  going  out 
of  special-sector  inflation  in  oil,  food,  and 
raw  materials. 

The  pop-up  or  bubble  effect  of  ending 
mandatory  controls  should  work  its  Infla- 
tionary way  through  the  economy  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few 
signs  of  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  in 
1969-70,  when  first-year  increases  Jumped 
from  8%  to  167o  in  less  than  a  year.  Wage 
moderation  In  1973 — induced  in  part  by  wage 
controls,  but  even  more  by  the  absence  of 
inordinate  profits  in  most  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical 
bottlenecks  were  in  materials  and  manufac- 
turing capacity  rather  than  in  labor  supply — 
has  set  no  high  pay  targets  for  labor  to  shoot 
at. 

Thus  far  in  1974,  the  aluminum,  can,  and 


newly  signed  steel  settlements  wont  greatly 
boost  those  targets.  So  the  wage-wage  spiral 
is  not  yet  at  work.  Since,  in  addition,  cost- 
of-living  escalators  apply  to  only  one-tenth 
of  the  US.  work  force,  the  ballooning  cost 
of  living  has  not  yet  triggered  a  new  price- 
wage  spiral.  Still,  there  is  a  distinct  calm- 
before-the-storm  feeling  abroad  In  the  land 
of  labor  negotiations. 

A    MODERATION    IN    INFLATION 

With  demand  softening  and  shortages  eas- 
ing in  large  segments  of  the  economy,  the 
old  rules  of  the  marketplace  would  suggest 
that  inflation  is  bound  to  moderate.  And  the 
odds  are  that  it  will — but  how  fast,  how  far, 
and  how  firmly  is  another  matter.  And  that's 
where  a  price-wage  monitor  with  a  firm 
statutory  base  is  badly  needed.  It  could  play 
a  significant  role  In  inducing  big  business 
to  break  the  heady  habit  of  escalating  prices 
and  in  forestalling  big  labor's  addiction  t-o 
double-digit  wage  advances. 

Industry  after  Industry  has  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  raising  prices  on  a  cost-Justified 
basis  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  material  prices 
skyrocketed.  De-control  wUl  reinforce  that 
habit. 

Once  these  bulges  have  worked  their  wa\' 
through  the  economy,  we  tend  to  assume  that 
virulent  inflation  will  subside.  Indeed,  in 
some  areas  such  as  retailing,  farm  products, 
small  business,  and  much  of  unorganized 
labor,  competitive  market  forces  wlU  operate 
to  help  business  and  labor  kick  the  inflation- 
ary habit. 

But  in  areas  dominated  by  powerful  unions 
and  industrial  oligopolies,  a  prod  Is  needed 
If  habitual  Inflation — infllatlon  with  no  visi- 
ble means  of  support  from  underlying  supply 
and  demand  conditions  In  the  economy — is 
to  be  broken.  If  it  is  not,  the  threat  of  a 
wage  break-out  will  loom  large  in  upcoming 
wage  negotiations  in  the  construction,  com- 
munications, aerospace,  ship  building,  air- 
lines, mining,  and  railroad  industries.  In 
those  critical  negotiations,  the  wage  modera- 
tion of  the  past  two  years  could  go  up  in 
smoke  if  the  ebbing  of  non-labor  cost  pres- 
sures Is  simply  converted  into  profits  rather 
than  t>elng  shared  with  consumers  In  price 
moderation. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  are  taking 
undue  risks  If  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end,  especially  in  those 
large  areas  of  the  economy  where  competi- 
tive forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  consumer.  To  serve  as  his  ombudsman 
and  to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket 
by  a  management-labor  coalition,  the  con- 
sumer needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  will 
bark  and  growl  and  occasionally  bite.  Such 
an  agency — which  could  accomplish  a  good 
deal  by  skillful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  in- 
quiry and  publicity  and  much  more  \I  It 
were  able  to  draw,  sparingly,  on  powers  of 
suspension  and  rollback  when  faced  with 
gross  violations  and  defiance — could  provide 
substantial  insurance  against  Inflation  by 
habit. 

CONTENTS  OF  AN  ACTION  PBOCBAM 

An  action  program  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  have  Included — Indeed,  given  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed, 
could  still  Include — the  following  elements: 

A  quick  and  simple  extension  of  the 
standby  powers  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  the  transitional  period. 

The  establishment  of  a  monitoring 
agency — preferably  by  statute  and  equipped 
with  last-resort  suspension  and  rollback 
powers,  but  if  that  is  not  to  be,  then  by 
White  House  action  and  relying  mainly  on 
Instruments  of  Inquiry  and  publicity — to 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  big  business  and 
big  labor  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  wage-price  de- 
cisions under  present  circumstances — as  we 
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•eem  beU-b«nt  to  do  tn  our  dtsenchantment 
witb  contzola  and  sudden  revival  of  faltb  in 
th»  market  system — would  be  oaie  more  tx- 
ampte  ot  the  claastc  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Coacivu 
and  the  oountry  maj  weil  rue  the  day  when, 
largely  at  the  beheet  oX  big  buaioeae  and  or- 
ganized labor,  t^ie  government  preaence  In 
their  price  and  wage  decialona  waa  mind- 
lessly liquidated.  leaving  the  consumrr  to 
fend  for  himself. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Uie 
Senator  and  I  are  oonexperts  in  this 
fiedd.  I  do  not  think  that  adjecttve  can 
b«  attributed  to  Dr.  Heller.  So  perhaps 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  the  article  In 
the  Record  so  it  can  be  read  by  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  tJbink  it  would  be  use- 
ful. During  the  weekend,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  Friday.  I  had  an  opportimity  to 
have  Dr.  CSiaries  Schultz  appear  before 
a  pand  of  people  from  Florida  who  are 
hiteresfted  in  this  problem.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
and  it  was  certainly  his  feeling,  as  ar- 
ticulated to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
before,  that  standby  coutrolE  would  be 
wise  to  keep  in  process,  and  he  felt  the 
Congress  woiild  be  very  wise  if  It  enacted 
aad  kept  standby  controls  In  process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  I  was  on  the  floor  when  my  two 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Maine  and 
norida  spoke.  1  think  what  they  said  is 
very  persuasive  and  is  sometiung  we 
have  to  con&idcr  carefully,  because  we 
have  a  moat  serious  inflation,  which  is 
the  Na  1  economic  problem  that  eon- 
frants  us,  and  It  is  one  for  which  Con- 
gress has  heavy  responsibility. 

No.  1. 1  think  we  should  recognize  that 
the  economy  has  been  largefy  decon- 
tronedL  The  fact  is  that  68  percent  of 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index,  as  (be  Sena- 
tor frmn  Maine  described,  has  already 
suffered  the  decontrol  bubble  or  popup. 
Eiglity-etght  percent  of  the  retail  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  that  has  been  under 
control  now  has  been  decontrolled.  So 
we  have  had  the  most  gradual  decontrol 
process  we  have  ever  had  at  any  time. 

It  Is  XM>t  very  comforting  for  us  to  see 
the  very  serioas  InfiaUon  we  have  had  ta 
tbe  last  few  months,  but  it  te.  In  perspec- 
tive, very  largely— not  entirely,  but 
largely — an  energy  inflation.  The  sharp 
Increase  In  energy  prices  not  only  means 
higher  gasoline  prices;  it  means  higVioir 
fuel  on  prices,  higher  tran^Tortation 
prices,  higher  prooessing  prices.  It  takes 
energy  to  process  and  transport  every- 
thing we  buy  and  that  energy  is  very 
expensive.  It  amounts  to  20,  or  30  or 
40  perceoi  of  the  cost  of  almost  ail  the 
foods  we  buy.  If  we  do  not  staUllse 
energy  prices,  we  are  going  to  face  high- 
er pi-tees  as  a  result. 

We  have  legislation  on  the  books  that 
provides  price  and  wage  controls  now  for 
energy.  It  is  going  to  continue  until  1975. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  a  long  list  of 
powers  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion. 

Nothing  has  been  said,  to  my  knowl- 
edge— today,  at  least — about  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  and  power  that  we  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  we  give  him  standby  wage  and 
prloe  controls.  Arthur  Bums.  C^ialrman 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  there 
Is  no  greater  power  we  can  give  anybody 
than  the  economic  power  to  control 
wages  that  are  paid  and  prices  that  are 
charged.  This  Is  an  immense  power  than 
Congre.ss  should  surrender  to  any  Presi- 
dent. Republican  or  Democratic  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  only 
after  providing  real  safeguards. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  guidelines  here, 
but  thej'  are  self-determining  guidelines. 
The  hill  introduced  provides  that  the 
President  must  determine  whether  there 
is  serious  inflation  or  liardfiiiip,  but  he 
makes  the  determination.  There  is  no 
Pirofvislcm  that  it  go  back  to  Congress. 
There  Is  no  provision  even  for  a  negative 
veto.  We  are  mged  to  give  the  President 
this  tremendous,  overwhelming  power  at 
a  time  when  we  have  argued  over  and 
over  again  tliat  the  President  has  too 
much  power  and  that  Congress  has  sur- 
rendered too  much  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  extending  price 
and  wage  controls.  In  taking  a  strong 
stand  against  any  legislation  to  extend 
controls.  I  fljad  myself  in  the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  being  in  opposition  to 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues.  In- 
cluding our  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. I  am  sorry  that  I  find  It  necessary  to 
oppose  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  last  week.  Nonetheless.  I 
beUeve  it  is  essential  that  the  control 
pracram  be  terminated  on  April  30 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  serious  disagreement  that  the  con- 
trol program  has  been  a  colossal  failure. 
And  yet  there  are  those  wlio  are  wor- 
ried that  the  aiiandonment  of  controls 
might  somehow  worsen  the  most  serious 
inflation  we  have  had  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Inflation  Is  indeed  a  serious 
problem.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  the 
control  program  has  been  unable  to  curb 
inflatVm  and.  hi  fact,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  inflation.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  control  program  has  held  back  wages 
and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  working  family.  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  control  program  hsu  produced 
serious  shortages  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy which  in  some  cases  has  led  to  a  loss 
of  lobs. 

It  is  also  true.  Mr.  President,  that  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  control  pro- 
gram Is  already  phased  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  few  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
j^Wd  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wlsoonain.  We  liave  no  more  able  and 
dedicated  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Si«vntso»)  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  JoHMSTON) ,  who  are  the  chief 
architects  of  this  proposal,  and  I  certain- 
ly reqjMci  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MTraKB).  I  have  enjoyed  his  re- 
marks. I  compliment  him  upon  his  pres- 
entation. 

But  there  are  a  few  things  I  would  Ilka 
to  call  attention  to  In  reference  to  con- 


trols. The  Senator  from  Maine  was  right 
in  the  midst  of  it  during  the  Korean  war. 
I  understood  him  to  say.  Well.  I  lived 
through  it  during  World  War  IL  Controls 
woiked  in  World  War  IL  Controls 
worked  in  the  Korean  war.  But  tliey 
worked  under  war  conditions  in  wliich 
the  oountry  was  mobiliaed. 

When  the  controls  remained  on  follow- 
ing World  War  U.  I  think  we  can  ail  re- 
member how  disastrous  they  t>ecame  and 
how  abruptly  they  were  removed  by 
President  Truman  in  19*6,  if  I  correctly 
remember  the  time.  There  is  a  difference 
between  peacetime  controls  and  wartime 
controls.  Pressures  exist  in  wartime.  The 
country  is  mobilized.  It  is  united.  It  wants 
to  do  these  things.  These  conditions  do 
not  occur  In  peacetime.  We  do  not  have 
the  pressure  that  exists  In  wartime. 

r  think  this  Is  recognized  by  our  com- 
mittee. Every  argument  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  was  made 
in  our  committee,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
call; and  following  that,  the  committee 
voted  on  this  very  proposal.  What  was 
the  vote? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  vote  was  11  to  4. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  11  to  4  against  It. 
Then  the  committee  had  another  vote, 
immediately  following  that  one.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  a  vote  of 
15  to  0. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  unanimous 
vote  against  all  control  measures  then 
pending.  That  was  tlie  way  the  commit- 
tee then  voted,  and  the  committee  had 
gone  into  every  single  one  of  these  ques- 
tions at  the  hearings.  The  oonxmittee 
held  hearings  and  heard  from  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  regarding  the  desirability 
of  continuing  controls. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  compliment  Dr. 
John  Dunlop  for  the  work  be  did  In  the 
almost  Impossible  position  be  hekl  as 
head  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  I 
think  he  did  excellent  work.  But  did  Dr. 
Dunlop  a^  for  a  continuance  of  controls 
beyond  April  30?  Only  ta  the  field  of 
health  care  and  possildy  in  the  field  of 
construction.  U  I  remember  correctly, 
that  wa£  Just  the  way  he  presented  It  to 
us.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  continuance  of 
controls.  But  he  was  the  man  who  was 
carrying  them  forward. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  continue  for 
just  a  minute? 

The  administration  has  not  asked  for 
controls  to  be  continued.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  thought  is  In  the  President's 
mind  or  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Bconranlc  Advisers,  and 
those  people,  but  I  can  say  they  have 
never  asked  us  to  continue  the  controls 
beyond  Aprfl  SO.  I  am  not  prtvy  to  their 
thoughts,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  they 
want  to  see  the  controls  brought  to  an 
end. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  points  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  Is  also  our  chairman. 

First  of  all.  on  the  question  of  the  vote 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking,  Bousing 
and  Urban   Affairs,  the  snbcwmnlttee 
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voted  4  to  3  for  the  bill.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  where  the  hearings  were  held.  It  is 
where  the  experts  testified.  That  is  an 
indication  of  the  force  of  the  testimony. 
It  is  true  that  the  full  committee  voted 
11  to  4  against  the  bill,  but  the  full  com- 
mittee did  not  hear  all  the  evidence,  nor 
did  the  full  committee  have  the  benefit 
of  the  14.5  percent  first  quarter  rise  in 
inflation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  agree  that  the  Senator  was  present 
at  many  of  the  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, practically  as  often  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  even  though 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  there,  in  fact.  But  on 
the  question  of  Dr.  Dunlop,  my  imder- 
standing  is  that  Dr.  Dunlop  told  me  that 
he  supports  the  bUl.  I  think  he  said  so 
publicly.  I  am  sure  his  position  can  be 
ascertained.  It  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers that  he  supports  the  bill,  even  if 
the  administration  may  not  support  the 
bill.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  the  exact  wording 
that  Dr.  Dunlop  prefers. 

I  think  the  administration  recognizes 
that  if  we  do  not  have  some  club  in  the 
closet,  prices  will  get  out  of  control.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  that  88  per- 
cent of  the  economy  is  out  of  control — 
or  some  such  figure.  But  100  percent  of 
the  economy  today  remains  under  the 
standby  controls. 

What  we  will  see  on  May  1  will  be  not 
only  a  lessening  of  the  taking  off  of  con- 
trols that  exist  now,  but  the  taking  off 
of  standby  controls.  That  is  what  worries 
me.  If  an  industrialist  has  the  power  to 
raise  prices  either  a  responsible  amount 
or  an  irresponsible  amount,  and  he 
knows  that  responsibiUty  is  going  to  be 
upon  him,  that  is  a  powerful  incentive 
to  act  responsibly  to  avoid  a  reimposition 
of  controls.  What  is  he  gotag  to  do?  I 
believe  it  is  a  poweriul  incentive  to  act 
responsibly  on  those  who  have  the  power 
to  raise  prices  or  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wages. 

That  is  the  simple  question.  It  is  not 
whether  the  price  controls  work.  It  Is  not 
whether  phase  I,  U,  III,  or  IV  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  question  is  what  is  the  psy- 
chology of  the  marketplace,  to  provide 
something  that  can  be  done  when  prices 
are  raised  irresponsibly  or  when  wages 
are  raised  irresponsibly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Again,  I  compliment  him.  He 
did  a  tremendous  job  in  holding  hearings 
and  In  presenting  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee.  But  even  his  subcommittee 
voted  4  to  3  on  it.  That  was  a  pretty 
strong  minority  vote  cast  against  it  in 
the  subcommittee. 

I  will  say  this  If  we  have  to  have  con- 
trols, I  would  rather  have  them  In  this 
form  than  to  have  them  in  the  form  of 
continuing  controls  as  they  are.  In  other 
words,  the  subcommittee's  prcqiosal  is  for 
standby  authority  with  a  trigger,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct; 
there  are  no  continuations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  we  had  to  have 
any,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Senator's 
type.  But  with  reference  to  the  admin- 


istration, I  say  again  that  I  am  not  privy 
to  the  Presidents'  thoughts.  Perhaps  the 
great  Senator  from  Vermont  may  be.  He 
is  a  member  of  that  party. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  Sei^iator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  one  of  our  ablest  Senators.  Is 
he  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  that  by 
approving  the  pending  amendment  the 
Senate  would  express  the  belief  that  the 
President  up  to  now  has  not  had  author- 
ity to  do  any  better  job  than  he  has 
been  domg  in  the  field  of  controlling 
inflation?  Is  that  the  interpretation  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  place  any  interpretation  on  the 
amendment  except  to  say  that  we  want 
the  Senate  to  give  the  President  power  to 
impose  controls  on  any  sector  of  the 
economy  he  wants  to.  We  have  had  it  on 
the  books  for  ZV2  years,  and  we  have  had 
a  very  bad  experiment  with  It.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  great  deal  of  authority  to  con- 
trol inflation  outside  of  this  legislation 
and  outside  the  Wage  Stabilization  Act, 
and  which  I  think  are  fimdamental.  I  am 
talking  about  the  control  of  Federal 
spending,  the  control  over,  one,  the  area 
of  energy,  the  area  of  the  export  of  food 
and  the  imports  of  food,  of  the  stock- 
piling of  goods,  of  military  goods,  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  many  others  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  would 
give  him  some  authority,  some  of  which 
he  has  had,  but  some  of  which  he  may 
not  have  had  up  to  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  the  expert  on  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  he  would  agree  with 
me — that  this  amendment  would  give 
the  President  somewhat  less  authority 
tlian  he  has  at  the  present  time  because 
he  would  have  to  meet  standards,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  meet  any  standards 
imder  the  present  act.  He  could  impose 
wage  and  price  controls  at  any  time 
without  a  finding.  He  has  to  make  a 
finding  in  this  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  does  not  have  to  have 
any  new  legislation? 

Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  need  to  have  stronger 
legislation  than  is  proposed  by  tiiis 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  this 
legislaticHi  does  nothing  useful;  it  would 
not  restrain  inflation.  We  have  tried 
legislaticm  Uke  it,  or  similar  legislation, 
but  it  has  not  worked.  It  did  not  stabilize 
prices.  Under  it  prices  rose  three  times  as 
fast. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  this  amendment 
would  ostensibly  place  much  less  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  would 
be  ineffective. 

Mr.  PROXltllRE.  It  would  be  ineffec- 
tive with  respect  to  inflation,  yes,  and 
also  with  respect  to  many  other  things. 
It  is  my  ccHitention,  although  many  other 
Senators  disagree,  that  these  wage  and 
price  controls  discriminate  against  the 
workingman  and  hsm  kept  his  wages 
down  and  has  resulted  in  a  serious  drop 
in  wages. 


And  I  think  that  will  occur  again. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  was  not  pres- 
ent this  morning  when  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  two  articles  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  pointing  out  that 
the  machine  tool  business  is  now  having 
unprecedented  activity  and  orders.  In 
fact,  I  imder.stand  some  of  the  industr>- 
has  orders  that  will  take  at  least  3  years 
to  fill. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  machine  tool 
industry  is  one  of  our  best  indicators  as 
to  the  future  or  even  the  present  status 
of  our  economy.  I  know  it  is  not  the 
only  one.  I  think  agriculture,  perhaps, 
would  come  first,  but  the  machine  tool 
industry  is  considered  one  of  the  prime 
indicators  relative  to  our  prosperity  and 
predicted  prosperity,  and  those  articles 
from  those  two  papers  will  be  in  the 
Record  in  the  morning.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  situation  is  entirely  hopeless,  as  some 
would  like  us  to  believe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  just  one 
thing,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont?  -- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  could  be  argued 
of  course,  that  if  the  machine  tool  indus- 
try is  an  indication  of  the  economy,  it  is 
going  to  be  zooming,  booming,  with  all 
kinds  of  infiationary  pressures. 

The  answer  is  that  everything  bal- 
anced, the  machine  tool  industry  is  do- 
ing well,  but  housing  is  doing  very  badly, 
and  resources  are  being  drained  out  of 
housing  Into  this  area.  So  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate,  that  we  are  clearly 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  one 
reason  that  housing  is  doing  so  badly  is 
that  they  cannot  get  the  machine  tools 
and  other  equipment  and  material  neces- 
sary to  go  ahead  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  inflation  is  so  bad  and 
interest  rates  so  punishing  that  it  has 
knocked  the  life  out  of  housing.  Housing 
is  enormously  sensitive  to  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  maintain  that  the  enact- 
ment or  approval  of  this  amendment 
would  not  improve  the  situation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  add  this:  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  what  he  did  with  ref- 
erence to  housing.  I  was  going  to  men- 
tion, when  the  Senator  was  speaking  of 
the  machine  tool  industy 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  shortage.  An 
extreme  shortage  of  many  machines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  it  is  one  of  the 
great  businesses  in  this  counrty,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  is  housing,  and  it  has 
completely  lost  its  zip,  for  two  reasons. 
First  of  all 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  attractive  house 
would  sell  for  more  today  than  when  it 
was  new,  because  they  are  imobtainable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Housing  has  gone 
down  to  one  of  the  lowest  ebbs  it  has  ever 
reached. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  more  people  are  go- 
ing into  the  sawmiU  business  than  there 
have  been  for  years.  They  must  be  the 
optimists. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  gone  down 
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for  two  reasons.  First,  the  inflationary 
effects  u  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
bu  pointed  oat.  the  hl^  Interest  rates. 
and  the  lack  of  avallabte  money  for 
hoostnc.  Savings  and  loan  associations, 
as  I  understand,  are  in  a  deflclt  position 
as  far  as  hrtake  and  outpat  are 
ooncemed. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  President, 
by  his  edict  In  January  of  1973.  dealt  al- 
most a  mortsJ  blow  to  housing  In  this 
country,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  re- 
covered.  

Mr.  AnOBN.  But  forest  products  are 
seUlng  weiL  Very  well. 

Mr.  SPABSMAN.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  well,  and  I  hope  that  hous- 
ing will  recover.  By  the  way,  I  was 
iHeased  to  hear  the  President  say,  I  be- 
lieve as  a  i>art  of  his  announoement  a 
caivie  of  dajn  ago.  that  wtthln  2  weeks 
time  he  was  coming  f  orwaitl  with  a  hoiu- 
Inc  proeram  tliat  he  hoped  would  spur 
us  on  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  It  was  vei<y  encour- 
aclng.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
likewise  pointed  out,  the  housing  indus- 
try was  struck,  not  a  death  blow  but 
an  absolutely  crlppUng  blow.  In  Janusur 
U73  when  we  had  a  moratortum  on  all 
Oovemment  assisted  housing,  meaning 
that  60  percent,  far  mcM-e  tlum  half,  of 
the  American  people  who  cannot  aiford 
to  buy  new  homes  unless  they  get  Oov- 
emmeiU  assistance,  are  out  ii^  the  cold, 
aad  meanlnc  that  the  600,000  starts  we 
have  hoped  we  would  have  every  year 
for  10  years  in  subsidized  bousing  we  are 
not  going  to  get  in  the  coming  year,  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  very,  very  seri- 
ous impcuit  of  an  II  percent  p^^Ltue  in- 
terest rate,  which  is  devastating  dn  con- 
vention bousing.  ) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One  further  tmng  I 
would  like  to  say  in  oonnectloa  wlthUie 
statement  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made:  I  did  not  Intend  to  say  that  Dr. 
Dunlop  \s  oi>i>osed  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  say  that  he  had  not  advocated 
this  type  of  legislation.  Dr.  Donlop  did 
want  us  to  continue  controls  oo  health 
care  and  on  construction.  He  de^iirnated 
those  two. 

I  can  say  in  all  fairness  that  Dr.  Dun- 
lop has  talked  with  me  several  times.  I 
admire  htm,  and  I  admire  the  .work  he 
has  done  and  his  ability,  and  H  would 
say  In  an  fairness  that  he  would  like  to 
see  some  legislative  base  whereby  he  wUl 
be  able  to  continue  to  operate.  B^  in  his 
testimony  before  us  he  partlcula^  men- 
tioned the  fields  of  health  care  and  con- 
struction. \ 
1  thank  the  Senator  from  V^soinsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  ii  favor 
of  giving  the  President  standby  scontrol 
authority  argue  that  controls  jiay  be 
needed  on  a  selective  basis  to  cUrb  ex- 
cessive inflationary  pressures  ■  which 
might  arise  In  particular  sector^  of  the 
economy.  It  Is  also  argued  that  lie  need 
to  retain  the  control  authority  to  provide 
for  a  more  orderly  phaseout  of  tl«  pres- 
ent control  proenma.  Whatever  th|  tbeo- 
retleal  eoonomlc  merits  of  thes^  argu- 
ments, I  bellevB  there  are  overwhilmlns 
practical  reasons  for  not  giving  th«>reil- 
dent  any  more  control  autfaorltyi 


First  of  all.  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  admtnlwtratlcm  would  administer  the 
standby  control  authority  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner.  In  fact,  the  past  rec- 
ord indicates  Just  the  opposite.  The  price 
and  wage  control  program  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  working  families. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  admin- 
istration would  suddenly  change  its  tune 
if  it  were  given  standby  control  author- 
ity. We  have  had  controls  now  for  nearly 
3  yewrs.  While  wages  have  been  held 
down,  the  rate  of  Inflation  is  3  times  as 
bad  as  when  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  control  program.  How  much  evi- 
dence do  we  need  to  convince  us  that 
controls  do  not  work — at  least  In  the 
hands  of  the  present  administration. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  Just  how 
badly  workers  have  suffered  under  the 
administration's  control  program.  Dur- 
ing the  last  15  months  from  January  1. 
1973  to  March  31.  1974,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
10  percent.  Dining  this  same  period, 
average  weekly  wages  of  nonfarm 
workers  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  5.2  percent.  In  other  words,  prices 
rose  almost  twice  as  fast  as  wages.  Real 
purchasing  power  for  the  average  work- 
ln«  famDy  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.8  percent. 

If  we  look  at  what  happened  during 
phase  rv,  the  picture  is  even  worse.  I>ur- 
ing  the  last  8  months  from  August  1. 1973 
to  March  SI,  1974,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  at  a  staggering  annual  rate  of 
16.9  percent.  During  this  same  period 
average  weekly  earnings  for  nonfarm 
workers  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  1.6  percent.  This  represents  a  drop 
of  14.3  percent  In  pun^asing  power  for 
the  average  working  family. 

"niere  might  be  some  merit  to  con- 
tinuing the  control  program  if  It  could 
be  shown  that  conditions  were  improv- 
ing. But  the  figures  show  just  the  op- 
posite. Workers  have  been  clobbered  by 
the  program  and  the  situation  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rich  and  powerful  have  benefitted  from 
controls.  During  1973.  corporate  profits 
were  up  27  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  rich  have  gotten  richer  whfle  the 
working  families  of  this  country  have 
been  squeeoed  and  squeezed  dry.  In  the 
hands  of  the  present  admlnlstratkm.  the 
price  and  wage  control  program  has  been 
an  engine  of  Inequity.  It  has  resulted  in 
a  massive  redistribution  of  income  In 
^vor  of  the  well-to-do.  And  now  some  of 
my  Demoeratle  coOeaguee  in  the  Senate 
want  to  give  standby  control  authority 
to  the  same  team  which  brou^t  us  15 
percent  inflation  and  wage  Increases  so 
low  that  real  wage  income  fell  sharply 
in  the  last  8  months.  Perhaps  a  case  for 
standby  oontrols  could  be  made  if  we 
were  dealing  with  another  administra- 
tion. But  we  are  not  dealing  with  another 
administration.  We  are  dealing  with  this 
admlnMratlon.  And  I  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  Its  record,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  failed  and  failed  miserably. 
It  simply  cannot  be  trusted  with  any 
more  authority. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  equity 
arcument,  there  is  a  second  reason  for 
not  giving  stand-by  control  authority  to 


the  present  administration.  Even  if  we 
ignore  the  disastrous  Impact  controls 
have  had  and  are  likely  to  have  on  wage- 
earners,  we  have  ik>  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  control  authority  will  be 
used  wisely  and  judiciously  even  on  the 
price  side.  The  President  has  flip-flopped 
on  the  question  of  controls  so  many  times 
that  there  is  no  predicting  how  he  might 
use  the  stand-by  authority  even  if  we 
gave  it  to  him  against  his  wishes.  The 
President  sakl  he  did  not  want  the  origi- 
nal authority  to  control  prices  and  wages 
and  thsit  he  had  no  Intention  of  using  it 
and  yet  suddenly  controls  were  invt^ed 
on  the  entire  economy  In  August  of  1971. 
In  1973,  the  President  said  repeatedly  he 
was  agabist  another  freese  and  yet  in 
June  he  ordered  just  such  a  freeze.  Who 
can  tell  ot  predict  what  the  President 
might  do  if  we  give  him  standby  control 
authority? 

In  normal  times,  there  might  be  some 
argument  for  givtog  the  President  stand- 
by authority  to  control  prices  and  wages. 
But  we  are  not  living  in  normal  times. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  President  whose 
political  credibility  has  been  seriously 
impaired  by  the  Watergate  developments. 
Who  knows  what  erratic  new  policy  the 
Presldoit  might  adopt  if  he  had  standby 
authority.  Could  a  pollUcally  weakened 
President  withstand  pressure  from  the 
hill  and  the  press  to  relmpose  controls 
even  in  those  cases  where  controls  were 
not  justified? 

Mr.  President,  former  Secretary 
Schults  made  essentially  the  same  argu- 
ment in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Ba.nk1ng  Committee.  This  was  the  Presi- 
dent's Secretary  of  the  Treasury  speak- 
ing, a  man  who  has  been  considered  the 
No.  1  expert  or  economic  authority,  in 
the  admlnistratlan — that  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  give  the  President 
standby  control  authority.  He  said  if  the 
authority  were  cm  the  books,  there  would 
be  tremendous  pressure  to  loe  It.  He  more 
or  less  acknowledged  that  the  President 
might  be  tempted  to  use  the  standby  au- 
thority unvrisely  in  response  to  these 
pressures.  Why  ^ould  we  tempt  the 
President  with  this  authority  when  he 
does  not  want  it,  when  be  has  not  asked 
for  it.  and  when  he  has  demonstrated  a 
consistent  record  for  abusing  similar  au- 
thority when  it  was  given  to  him? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  third  reason 
for  not  giving  the  administration  stand- 
by authority  to  retnipose  price  and  wage 
controls.  To  a  large  extent,  the  economy 
has  already  reacted  to  the  termination  of 
controls.  As  I  Indicated  previously,  only 
12  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
is  under  control. 

Tlie  temporary  acceleration  In  the 
rate  of  inflation— the  so-called  price 
bubble — is  already  occurring  and  may 
be  at  a  peak.  In  other  words,  the  most 
painful  transition  effects  may  be  behind 
us.  However,  the  reenactment  of  the 
control  authority  would  oonstltuto  a  new 
ball  game.  Many  corporations  and  union 
leaders  would  try  to  beat  the  relmpoei- 
tion  of  new  controls  by  IncreaslnK  prices 
or  demanding  wage  increases  even  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  have.  Thus, 
the  enactment  of  standby  control  author- 
ity can  be  self-defeattog  and  counter- 
productive. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
i'-iana  (Mr.  Johnston)  has  just  said  that 
we  have  100  percent  standby  controls 
now  and  by  the  day  after  tomorrow  we 
will  have  no  standby  control  program, 
none,  zero.  I  would  disagree  with  his  view 
that  the  absence  of  standby  controls  will 
result  in  anticipators'  action  by  labor 
and  management.  If  I  were  managing  a 
company  or  were  the  head  of  a  union, 
I  would  say  that  if  there  are  standby 
controls,  without  further  action,  I  had 
better  get  on  the  "stick'"  and  start  work- 
ing for  a  price  or  wage  rise.  Eut  if  there 
is  no  standby  authority  on  the  books,  it 
would  take  debate,  a  bill,  hearing'-,  and 
months  of  consideration,  maybe  a  couple 
of  years,  before  it  would  go  into  effect 
nnd  under  those  circumstances  we  are 
much  less  likely  to  act  in  anticipation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  question  is  rela- 
tive to  the  psychology  of  this  thing.  Does 
not  the  Senator  concede  that  when  we 
have  a  system  of  standby  controls, 
where  authority  to  use  the  standby  con- 
trols is  carefully  limited  to  situations  of 
.serious  inflation  resulting  in  serious 
hardship  or  serious  deprivation,  and 
wliere  that  trigger  is  required  for  the 
use  of  controls,  is  it  not  ordinary  psy- 
chology— human  nature — to  say  that  by 
rewarding  those  who  act  responsibly  and 
by  punishing  those  who  act  irresponsi- 
bly, we  are  more  likely  to  get  the  kind 
of  conduct  we  want  for  responsible  wage 
and  price  control  conduct?  That  seems 
to  be  self-evident. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  answer  is  that 
these  standards  look  good.  They  read 
well.  They  are  politically  unassailable, 
but  they  do  not  mean  anything.  If  we 
look  at  the  standards,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied by  the  administration  any  way  they 
wish. 

The  first  standard  is  a  case  in  point 
and  will  be  the  case  for  years  to  come, 
regarding  serious  inflation.  We  have  had 
that  for  the  past  5  years.  Any  time  dur- 
ing the  5  years  the  administration  could 
."^ay  the  first  standard  is  met  because  we 
can  always  find  hardship  in  any  indus- 
try. There  is  all  kinds  of  hardship  al- 
ways in  all  large  industries.  We  can  go 
down  each  standard  and  find  they  do 
not  actually  apply  any  real  discipline.  If 
we  have  to  have  a  court  finding  or  some 
congressional  action,  that  will  be  differ- 
ent. But  that  is  not  in  the  bill.  So  the 
self-determined  standards  by  the  ad- 
ministration, as  I  say,  are  good  window 
dressing  but  do  not  add  any  force. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  standards  are 
meaningful.  They  are  strict  and  strin- 
gent, albeit  they  are  In  general  terms. 
The  Export  Administration's  Act  Is 
couched  in  equally  broad  terms,  which 
has  always  been  considered  by  this  and 
previous  administrations  to  be  a  real 
brake,  a  real  parameter,  on  the  author- 
ity which  they  can  exercise.  I  think  the 
only  way  we  can  say  that  these  stand- 
ards are  meaningless  is  to  assimie  that 
the  administration  will  disobey  the  law, 
or  to  assume  that  It  will  Ignore  the  law. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  a  safe  assump- 
tion. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  were 
President,  or  I  were  President,  we  could 
easily  impose  wage  and  price  controls 
under  this  bill  any  time  we  wanted  to 
do  so  and  in  virtually  eveiT  sector.  With 
.■^ciicus  inflation  in  the  economy  we  are 
going  to  have  that  with  us  for  years.  We 
have  had  it  in  the  past  and  it  will  con- 
tinue. Some  people  have  argued  in  the 
l^ast  that  1  percent  or  2  percent  was 
.'erious.  Now  we  have  a  different  p.r- 
.speclive.  So,  standard  No.  1.  is  net  a 
Figniflcant  limitation  at  all.  In  the  .'sec- 
ond standard  we  have  here  the  serious 
inflation  which  would  lead  to  severe 
iiardship  and  deprivation.  Well,  that  is 
easy  to  shov.-.  There  are  numerous  big 
inc.ustries  in  hen  1th  and  construction 
and  in  food  and  in  any  number  of  other 
areas.  We  could  go  on  and  on.  We  can- 
not name  an  industry  in  which  serious 
deprivation  or  hardship  would  nol  fol- 
low the  end  of  controls. 

One  more  point.  The  third  standard  is 
the  need  for  controls  to  moderate  hard- 
Fhip  or  deprivation.  Who  will  make  that 
determination?  Who  will  v.-eigh  the  fac- 
tors? It  will  be  done  by  the  administra- 
tion. Any  time  the  President  feels  he 
would  like  to  im]X)se  wage  and  price 
controls  in  the  consti-uction  industry  or 
any  other  industry,  or  at  any  time  he 
wishes  to  impose  whatever  he  wishes  to 
impose,  he  can  make  that  finding,  or  his 
lawyers  can  make  it  for  him.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  knows  that  able  ad- 
ministrators can  always  find  ways  to 
permit  a  price  or  wage  policy  to  m.eet 
5-tandards.  particularly  wlien  they  do  not 
h.-we  to  come  to  Congress  to  require 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
eress  bofore  we  can  trigger  the  control 
nicchanism. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  point  2,  relative 
to  finding  serious  inflation  in  a  particu- 
lar sector,  that  is  balanced  off  by  the  re- 
quirement that  the  absence  of  controls 
would  result  in  serious  deprivation  or 
hardship,  that  would  have  to  be  proved 
or  would  have  to  be  shown  to  be  effective, 
that  the  controls  themselves  can  mod- 
erate the  serious  hardship  or  the 
deprivation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Shown  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Shown  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  must  In  turn  put  the  find- 
ings in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Again.  I  quite  acknowledge  that  any 
President  can  disobey  the  law  and  very- 
little  can  be  done  co  a  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  would  disobey  the  law.  He 
would  abide  by  the  law  as  scrupulously 
as  he  saw  it.  But  it  is  up  to  him  to  inter- 
pret it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  restric- 
tions on  the  President.  He  can  caprici- 
ously and  arbitrarily  put  on  wage  and 
price  controls,  without  any  standards  at 
all.  What  this  bill  does  Is  to  give  some 
meaningful  standards  which,  If  he  obeys 
the  law,  will  circumscribe  his  authority 
and  activity  in  a  strict  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  just  disagree  on 
the  meaningfulness  of  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  the  standards.  On  the  basis  of 
the  experience  I  have  had,  any  Presi- 
dent— I  am  not  talking  about  President 
Nixon — if  he  wants  to  do  so,  could  meet 
the   standards   easDy,    at   any   time   he 


wished.  I  have  not  heard  any  h>-pothetl- 
cal  example  given  of  any  industries,  for 
in.stance.  where  the  President  could  nol 
do  that.  He  could  do  it  right  now.  where 
there  is  any  real  likelihood  tlie  Presidcr.i 
ha=;  put  the  controls  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  One  fccod  example, 
and  this  is  in  an.swer  to  the  question 
from  the  SenalC'r  from  Tenness>te  'Mr. 
Brock  • .  w  ho  propounded  the  question 
prior  to  the  tim.e  v.e  h.^d  the  chance  to 
answer  it.  His  question  related  to  health 
care  and  whether  health  care  would  vi'- 
tually  auton-.uticrlly  he  broucUt  under 
i^iis  bill. 

My  response  is  this,  that  tlie  bill  i  c- 
qiilies  present  .'-erious  inflation  in  a  psi- 
ticular  sector  rcsultrng  in  serious  hai d- 
ship  or  deprivation — no  anticipated  in- 
lialion.  In  my  judgment,  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  tesiimor.y  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  j.nd  StabiUi'a- 
licn.  serious  inflation  does  not  now  exi;t 
la  the  health  care  field.  The  problem  is 
one  of  anticipatory  inflation,  what  hap- 
pens when  the  lid  is  taken  off.  That  is 
not  sufHcient  under  this  particular 
."standard,  to  trigger  controls,  becau-e 
the  inflation  must  be  present — the  hard- 
ship, the  deprivation  must  be  present — 
and.  further,  it  must  be  shown  that  con- 
trols could  temper,  could  leaven  tliat 
hardship  or  deprivation  and  reduce  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  easy.  All  the 
President  has  to  do  is  wait  for  1  monih 
and  get  the  price  statistics,  and  they 
vaiT  enormously  in  the  various  sectors 
month  by  month.  We  have  seen  almost 
every  section  of  the  economy  rise  and 
fall  in  price.  Then  he  could  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  useful  period  to  make 
his  point— the  last  3  months,  the  last  5 
months. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  President  can 
watch  after  April  30.  after  controls  are 
taken  off;  and  those  industries  that  act 
irresponsibly,  that  raise  their  prices 
hi?hcr  than  necessai-y  to  recoup  costs, 
raise  their  prices  to  make  windfall 
profits,  raise  their  prices  to  create  a  psy- 
chology  of  inflation — those,  in  fact,  vill 
be  the  sectors,  if  any,  which  are 
controlled. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  Ls  up  to  the 
President,  himself,  to  determine  whether 
this  criteria  is  met,  wlietlier  in  fact  there 
is  a  serious  inflation  in  that  sector.  It 
does  not  say  that  it  has  to  be  5  percent 
or  3  percent  or  15  percent. 

The  Senator  gave  his  opinion,  and  it 
may  be  a  very  good  opinion,  tliat  tliere  is 
no  serious  inflation  now  in  the  health 
sector.  The  President  may  disagree  with 
that,  and  sincerely  disagree.  There  is 
notliing  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or 
anylwdy  else  could  do  about  Presidential 
action.  The  matter  could  be  taken  to 
court,  and  I  suppose  that  eventually  the 
whole  industry  might  show — it  takes 
montlis  to  fight  these  things  out — an 
arbitrary  increase  was  unjustified,  and 
yet  the  price  could  have  been  rolled  back. 
The  President  would  be  free  to  do  that 
on  the  basis  of  liis  sincere  feeling  that 
inflated  prices  were  occurring  in  the 
health  industry  or  anotlier  industry. 

Once  again,  if  standby  controls  were 
given  to  a  reasonablj-  stable  administra- 
tion, there  might  not  be  a  problem.  But 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  reasonably 
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stable  administration.  We  are  Sealing 
with  an  administration  whose  e<|Dnomic 
policy  can  be  summed  up  in  one  Jword — 
erratic.  Under  these  circumstai^es,  no 
one  can  be  sure  just  how  the  standby 
control  authority  might  be  admiristered. 
Corporations  would  want  to  torotect 
themselves  in  case  there  is  pother 
freeze.  Unions  would  do  likewiafe.  As  a 
result,  price  and  wage  demandslwill  go 
up  even  more  if  we  give  the  Pi^deiU 
standby  authority  to  reimpose  controls. 
Mr.  President,  there  may  be  soiie  who 
tlunk  it  is  smart  politics  to  gie  the 
President  standby  authority  to  konlrol 
prices  and  wages  so  that  if  he  did  iot  use 
it.  he  could  be  blamed  for  inflatioi  Here 
we  go  again.  This  is  exactly  the  type  of 
political  game  playing  which  ledlto  the 
passage  of  the  original  Economi  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970. 

I  recall  very  well,  to  be  franklabout 
it,  when  certain  Members  of  the  {House 
and  the  Senate  told  me  exactlyj  that: 
"We  have  a  no-lose  game  as  far  Jis  the 
Democrats  are  concerned.  We  pat  this 
into  the  law;  the  President  is  not  going 
to  use  it;  and  we  blame  him  for  in  lation 
and  beat  him  in  1972." 

We  know  what  happened.  Wha .  hap- 
pened was  that  that  power  over  prices 
and  wages  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  President  did  use  it.  In  retrospect, 
we  made  a  gigantic  blunder  in  giviig  the 
President  that  authority,  a  blunder  we 
were  warned  against  by  the  Chainian  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  wh(  was 
friendly  to  the  President,  but  who  ;  ecog- 
nized  that  this  is  far  more  power  than 
we  should  surrender  to  him. 

Public  opinion  polls  reveal  that  n  spect 
for  Congress  as  an  institution  is  it  its 
alltime  low,  as  the  Senator  from  ]  Jaine 
has  indicated.  The  Harris  poll  show  ;  that 
21  percent  of  the  people  think  thai  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  good  job.  The  Gallu  3  poll 
shows  that  30  percent  think  so.  The  Har- 
ris poll  shows  that  they  hold  us  i  i  less 
respect  than  the  President.  The  C  allup 
poll  shows  that  we  are  held  in  not  nuch 
more  respect  than  the  President.  A  t  any 
rate,  we  are  not  doing  well  with  th<  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  command  the  respeA  and 
confidence  of  the  public  if  we  giveaway 
our  powers  to  the  President.  How  <lo  we 
improve  our  image  if  we  engage  in  |rans- 
parent  political  buckpassing?  We  |o  not 
fool  anyone  but  ourselves  when  we  play 
these  games.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  unless  Congress  gives  the  President 
standby  authority  for  price  and  wage 
controls,  the  President  will  blame  Con- 
gress for  inflation.  Many  of  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  extending  the  wage  and 
price  control  program  are  not  out  to 
embarrass  the  President.  Instead,  they 
believe  they  are  acting  defensively  to 
avoid  being  blamed  for  inflation  by  the 
President  and  his  spokesman  in  the  No- 
vemt)er  election. 

If  this  is  the  only  real  reason  for  ex- 
tending the  price  and  wage  control  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  mighty  slender  reed.  First 
of  all,  the  President's  credibility  has  been 
so  undermined  by  Watergate  that  nobody 
but  his  most  ardent  supporters  are  going 
to  believe  him. 

Second,  I  believe  most  Americans  look 
to  the  President  for  economic  leadership. 


When  things  go  right,  he  gets  the  credit. 
When  tilings  go  wrong,  he  gets  the  blame. 
The  current  President,  or  a  new  Presi- 
dent, may  try  to  shift  the  blame  to  Con- 
gress. But  I  do  not  believe  many  people 
will  buy  that  argument. 

Third,  those  who  follow  Goveinment 
affairs  clo.sely — the  news  media— will  not 
be  taken  in  by  such  an  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  blame  Congress  or  the  Demo- 
crats for  inflation.  The  administration  it- 
self did  not  seek  standby  authority.  The 
decision  to  terminate  the  program  was 
bipartisan.  All  six  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  voted 
against  standby  controls  and  the  admin- 
istration bill  as  well.  The  vote  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee  was  21  to  10 
against  all  control  bills.  The  Republican 
members  voted  10  to  2  against  any  con- 
trol authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  that 
controls  have  not  worked  and  that  the 
decision  to  terminate  the  program  was  a 
bipartisan  one.  Some  Republican  politi- 
cians might  attempt  to  distort  the  rec- 
ord in  November  in  order  to  blame  the 
Democrats  for  inflation.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  wiser  than  that  argument 
gives  them  credit  for.  They  know  how 
badly  this  standby  power  has  been  mis- 
u.sed  and  mishandled  by  this  Republican 
administration.  I  do  not  see  how  such 
tactics — blaming  the  Democrats  for  the 
administration  of  this  program — could 
possibly  succeed.  In  fact,  they  are  likely 
to  backfire  on  anyone  who  tries  to  make 
such  an  absurd  claim.  We  have  enough 
credibility  gaps  without  someone  trying 
to  add  a  new  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Until  now  I  have  agreed 
with  everything  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  expect  Uie 
Senator  to  go  along  with  the  last  part  of 
my  presentation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  point  out  that  no 
one  should  try  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  this.  I  think  the  committees  of  the 
respective  Houses  acted  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  some  pretty 
strong  grassroots  opinion  about  wage  and 
price  controls  that  come  from  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really 
a  politically  exploitable  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  will  recall  that  the  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee was  11  to  4  against  the  bill  that 
is  essentially  before  us  today,  and  15  to  0 
against  other  bills  that  were  proposed. 
So  it  was  overwhelming,  and  in  some 
areas  it  was  unanimous. 

Accordingly  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  face  the  issue  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  what  might  be  politi- 
cally expedient  in  November.  The  record 
is  abimdantly  clear.  Controls  have  not 
worked.  Inflation  has  tripled  under  con- 
trols. Wages  and  real  income  have  lagged 
far  behind.  Serious  domestic  shortages 
have  been  created.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  standby  controls  would  be  ad- 
ministered any  differently.  The  time  has 
now  come  for  the  Congress  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibilities  and  exercise  leader- 
ship. The  time  has  now  come  to  end  the 
price  and  wage  control  program  which 


has  robbed  the  pockets  of  the  average 
working  family. 

There  are  other  actions  we  can  take 
and  should  take  and  have  taken  to  cope 
with  the  kind  of  inflation  we  suffer  now. 
Standby  wage  and  price  controls  should 
not  be  one  of  them. 

I  u;  Re  that  the  amendment  to  continue 
the  authority  on  a  standby  basis  be  de- 
feated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  end  to  the  controls  program.  I 
introduced,  over  a  month  ago.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  201  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Inflation.  The 
Commi-ssion  would  promote  voluntary 
wage  and  price  restraints,  insure  that  a 
sustained  period  of  inflationary  wage  and 
price  increases  does  not  occur  upon  the 
termination  of  mandatory  control  au- 
thority, and  promote  the  level  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  ability  to  control 
inflation. 

Shortly  after  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  201. 1  asked  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  for  his 
views  on  my  proposals.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Dr.  Bums  had  come  out  in 
support  of  my  proposal  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Inflation. 

In  his  response,  he  said: 

I  have  reviewed  with  great  Interest  voiir 
proposal  for  a  National  CommlBslon  on"  In- 
flation. You  have  my  support  In  this  en- 
deavor to  promote  voluntary  wage  and  price 
restraints. 

Dr.  Bums  correctly  predicted  that  mv 
proposal  would  encounter  opposition  But 
he  believes,  as  I  do.  that  we  cannot  sim- 
ply turn  our  backs  on  inflation 

He  said  in  his  letter; 

Our  Innatlonary  problem  is  SO  serious  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  possible 
benefits  that  might  be  found  In  a  new  ap- 
proach of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Dr.  Burns  mav 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  *'being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows ; 

April  8.  1974. 
Hon.   William   V.   Roth,   Jr , 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  I  have  reviewed  with 
great  Interest  your  proposal  for  a  National 
Commission  on  Inflation.  You  have  my  sup- 
port In  this  endeavor  to  promote  voluntary 
wage  and  price  restraint. 

I  have  one  suggestion  that  you  may  wish 
to  consider,  namely,  involving  the  Congress 
In  the  Commissions  work.  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  add  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission. 

You  may  encounter  some  negative  reac- 
tions to  your  proposal  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a  Commission  wouJd  be  Ineffectual.  But 
our  Inflationary  problem  Is  so  serious  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  possible 
beneflte  that  might  be  found  In  a  new  ap- 
proach of  this  kind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtTR  P.  BpRNS. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  also 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  the 
President  with  standby  controls  author- 
ity, but  my  legislation  would  also  provide 
for  congressional  oversight  of  the  con- 
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trol  process.  I  do  believe  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  have 
the  discretion  to  impose  controls  on  any 
sector  of  the  economy  which  is  obviously 
abusing  the  fight  against  inflation. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  politics 
has  entered  the  picture  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  infla- 
tion might  fail.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  any  new  controls 
authority.  In  order  to  avoid  the  pohtical 
arguments  over  inflation.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  assume  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  its  control. 

If  the  Congress  is  not  willing  to  pro- 
vide both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  the  authority  to  impose  standby 
controls,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  on 
Inflation  as  an  anti-inflationary  watch- 
dog agency.  This  Is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  to  handle  the  inflation  problem. 

We  have  all  heard  that  mandator!' 
controls  have  the  potential  to  cause  eco- 
nomic distortions  and  create  shortages. 
But,  we  have  not  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  economic  controls  have  had  a 
restraining  influence  on  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, which  can  be  as  harmful  as 
inflation  itself. 

The  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
would  not  have  mandatory  control  au- 
thority, but  it  would  serve  to  dampen  the 
economy's  inflationary  expectations.  The 
National  Commission  on  Inflation  would 
provide  an  ongoing  center  of  Govern- 
ment vigilance  to  promote  voluntary  re- 
straint, guard  against  abuses  of  economic 
power,  and  promote  the  level  of  confl- 
dence  in  our  ability  to  solve  our  inflation- 
ary problems.  The  Commission  would : 

Not  provide  for  mandatory  economic 
control  authority,  except  with  respect  to 
petroleum  products,  which  are  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

Authority  a  review  of  industrial  capac- 
for  public  scrutiny  of  inflationary  prob- 
lems in  various  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Authorize  a  review  of  industrial  capac- 
ity, demand,  and  supply  in  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  and  would  encour- 
age cooperation  between  Government 
agencies  and  industrial  groups  to  work 
for  price  restraint. 

Focus  attention  on  the  need  to  increase 
productivity  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy. 

Monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  by 
requiring,  as  appropriate,  reports  on 
wages,  productivity,  prices,  sales,  profits, 
imports,  and  exports. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  standby  controls  authority, 
coupled  with  the  safeguard  of  congres- 
tional  oversight,  I  will  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  consider  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Commission  on  In- 
flation as  a  watchdog  agency. 

Members  of  Congress  have  blamed  the 
President  for  our  present  inflationary 
problems.  But,  if  we  refuse  to  take  any 
action  now.  when  the  rate  of  inflation  is 
the  worst  in  recent  history,  we  will  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

We  are  bombarded  almost  daily  with 
news  reports  and  Government  indices  on 


the  worst  rate  of  inflation  that  many 
Americans  have  ever  experienced. 

Arthur  Burns  said  last  week  that  the 
inflation  problem  is  "grave  and  danger- 
ous." 

The  Congress  must  take  the  initiative. 
We  should,  at  the  very  least,  instruct  the 
President  to  "talk  tough"  to  prevent  rim- 
away  price  and  wage  increases. 

As  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  market 
system.  I  am  fearful  that  an  explosion  in 
wage  and  price  increases,  coupled  with 
the  upcoming  congressional  elections, 
could  lead  to  intense  pressures  to  reim- 
pose strict  wage-price  controls.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  pressures,  we  must  provide 
a  vehicle  for  strong  public  jawboning, 
jawboning  that  is  backed  up  by  a  highly 
visible  Government  entity. 

The  National  Commission  on  Inflation 
v.ould  fulfill  that  role.  It  would  guarantee 
a  degree  of  coordination  in  the  Govern- 
ment's response  to  inflation. 

It  would  be  authorized  to  deal  solely 
with  the  problems  of  inflation,  and  would 
report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  on  any  deci- 
sions, actions,  or  price  and  wage  in- 
creases which  would  substantially  con- 
tribute to  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
economy. 

We  here  in  Congress  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  inflation.  Inflation  is  our  No.  1 
problem,  and  we  must  make  its  solution 
our  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  w  ish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  his  very  thought- 
ful and  constructive  remarks  and  pro- 
posals. I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  look  with  considerable 
favor  upon  his  proposal  for  the  oversight 
function  of  Congress.  I  consider  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  Commission  on 
Inflation  to  be  constructive.  I  am  hopeful 
that  as  this  debate  goes  along  and  be- 
fore we  come  to  some  final  resolution  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  some  wedding, 
so  to  speak,  of  these  ideas  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  demonstrated  a 
grave  and  serious  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  a  great  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  to  the  role  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Executive,  in  trying  to  work 
out  an  effective  anti-inflation  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  faced  by 
the  Senate  today,  simply  put.  is  this:  Will 
Congress  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  wantonly  abandon  all  effort  to  deal 
with  the  increasingly  desperate  problem 
of  inflation:  or  will  we  act  responsibly 
to  provide  the  legislative  authority  to  do 
what  we  believe  must  be  done,  if  even 
the  smallest  progress  is  to  be  made,  in 
controlling  inflation? 

That  is  the  question,  as  I  see  it.  I  have 
heard  arguments  made  for  and  against 
wage  and  price  controls.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  it  is  smart  politics  to  be  for 
standby  controls.  I  disagree  with  that.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  smart  politics  to  be  for 
any  kind  of  controls,  standby  or  manda- 
tory. But  I  think  it  is  a  responsible  po- 
sition. People  that  have  long  supported 
me  in  public  life  are  opposed  to  the  vei-y 
Ijosition  I  am  taking  in  this  statement 
today. 

I  have  not  found  many  In  the  labor 
movement  in  support  of  standby  con- 


trols. I  have  not  found  many  in  tlie 
business  community  in  support  of  it. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  aban- 
don its  responsibility. 

The  question  I  have  to  place  fcclorc 
this  Senate  is:  If  you  do  not  want  any 
kind  of  governmental  activity,  including 
something  as  modest  as  standby  wa?e 
and  price  controls,  or  the  proposal  that 
has  Keen  advanced  by  my  esteemed 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
fTcr.ator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie'  for 
a  monitoring  system,  then  what  is  it 
the  opposition  recommends — more  in- 
flation, pretending  it  is  not  happening, 
ignoring  its  dire  results?  Because,  may 
I  add,  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  if  the  inflationary  conditions 
continue  to  grow,  if  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  continues  to  go  up.  if  the  real 
value  of  our  gross  national  product 
continues  to  go  down,  if  the  purcha.sing 
power  of  wages  continues  to  be  eroded, 
if  the  value  of  the  dollar  continues  to 
fall,  if  our  balance  of  payments  con- 
tinues in  deficit,  then  this  country  is  in 
a  crisis  second  only  to  World  War  III. 

Therefore.  I  am  not  going  to  be  moved 
by  what  some  pressure  group  in  business 
or  labor  or  anybody  else  says  we  ought 
to  do.  I  do  not  have  any  panacea  here 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  pretend  I  do.  as 
my  remarks  will  so  indicate. 

I  have  heard  it  said  controls  will  not 
work.  Well,  they  did  work  in  phase  II. 
They  worked  very  well.  Then  came 
Januarj'  of  1973  and  they  took  them  off, 
just  at  the  time  tliey  were  working.  The 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  January  and  February 
1973  is  replete  with  statements  from 
prominent  people  in  business,  labor,  and 
the  academic  community,  economists, 
and  others,  that  the  taking  off  of  so- 
called  phase  II.  or  its  abandonment,  was 
a  serious  mistake. 

I  submit  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
check  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
committee  hearing  records  and  they  will 
find  page  after  page  of  statement  and 
testimony  pointing  out  that  phase  II 
price  and  wage  controls  were  working 
and  did  work;  that  those  controls  did 
hold  back  forces  and  pressures  of  infla- 
tion: that  they  were  working  with  rea- 
sonable equity:  and  the  argument  and 
the  criticism  was  that  they  were  prema- 
turely removed. 

So  I  do  not  buy  the  argument  that  con- 
trols do  not  work.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  administration,  after  it  removed 
phase  II  or  abandoned  pha.-se  II.  did  a 
xevy  poor  job  in  controlling  inflationary 
forces.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  even  a  medium 
job.  This  is  a  difficult  assignment.  Quite 
frankly  there  is  no  agreement  in  Govern- 
ment circles  or  among  economists  o".  hew 
we  best  trv-  to  moderate  the  fo'-ces  of  in- 
flation. No  one  would  dare  speak  with 
any  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  point 
that  we  can  stop  inflation.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  how  we  moderate  it.  Ho-.v 
do  wc  slow  it  dovn'  How  do  v.e  b'-in^  jt 
under  control? 

The  proposition  before  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  and 
been  offered  here  by  members  of  tiie 
Commerce    Committee,    by    my    distin- 
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guished  friend  and  colleague  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE*  and  other  Senators.  Sena- 
tors Johnston.  Stevenson,  Mansfield — 
and  the  whole  list  of  our  cosponsors  is 
on  the  proposal,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  was  one  of  those  earl.v  cosponsors,  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Government  some  of 
the  tools  that  might  be  helpful  and  some 
of  the  precautionary  mechanisms  that 
could  be  used  even  if  only  v.ith  partial 
effectiveness. 

So  the  question  is.  Will  Concress  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  wantonly 
abandon  all  efforts  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasingly desperate  problem  of  infla- 
tion, or  will  we  act  responsibly  with  what 
knowledge  we  have,  what  e.xperience  we 
have,  to  provide  the  legislative  authority 
to  do  what  we  believe  ought  to  be  done  if 
even  the  smallest  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  controlling  inflation? 

We  will  not  be  able  to  administer  this 
program.  Congress  does  not  run  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  Congress  is  supposed  to  set 
policy.  Members  of  city  councils  do  not 
run  the  fire  department,  but  they  do  set 
the  fire  prevention  code.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  the  mayor  of  a  city.  The 
job  of  the  administration  of  that  city  war. 
to  carry  out,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the 
ordinances  and  the  codes  that  were 
passed  by  the  city  council.  There  was  no 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  council 
members  that  the  job  would  be  well  done, 
but  the  council  members  knew  that  their 
responsibility  was  to  provide  the  author- 
ity, the  machinery,  the  mechanism,  and 
the  procedures  so  that  whatever  job  was 
undertaken,  hopefully,  could  be  well 
done. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  we  should 
pass  this  legislation  and  then  be  able  to 
go  out  to  the  country  and  say.  "Well,  we 
gave  the  President  the  authority.  Too  bad 
he  did  not  use  it."  But  I  can  tell  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  the  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  try  to  set  up 
whatever  means  of  protection  we  can 
formulate  to  maintain  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

We  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vast  authority  under  the  defense 
program.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  i» 
going  to  be  a  good  Commander  in  Chief 
or  not.  But  I  will  tell  you  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: We  have  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  authority  and  with  the 
means  to  be  a  good  Commander  in  Chief. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  refused  to 
pass  a  law  to  even  fortify  Guam  before 
World  War  II.  and  how  many  articles 
were  written  on  how  the  Congress  had 
failed  to  heed  the  call  of  national  secu- 
rity and  national  defense.  I  think  our  job 
in  the  Congress  is  to  write  public  policy 
as  best  we  see  that  policy,  and  not  to  sit 
here  and  say.  "Well,  the  President  would 
not  act,  or  if  he  does  act.  he  would  not 
act  properly."  That  may  well  be  the 
case — he  may  act  but  he  may  not  act 
properly.  But  the  question  is;  What  will 
we  do? 

It  was  to  this  point  that  I  addressed 
myself  in  the  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body,  because  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  America 
have  the  right  to  expect  the  Congress  to 
do  something  and  not  to  just  sit  idly  by 


and  say  they  are  going  to  let  the  forces 
of  the  economy  just  take  hold.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  we  ought  to  abandon  Proj- 
ect Nimbus,  which  makes  weather  pre- 
(iictions.  and  say  we  are  just  going  to  let 
liurricanes  take  control.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  give  anyone  a  forewarning.  We 
are  not  going  to  give  anybody  time  to 
take  care  of  the  safety  of  their  person 
and  property.  We  will  just  let  the  forces 
oi  nature  take  hold. 

We  do  not  do  that  in  matters  of  health 
legislation.  We  do  not  do  that  in  any- 
thing, and  I  submit  that  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide some  workable  program  to  at  least 
moderate,  if  ever  so  little,  the  pressures 
and  forces  of  inflation. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  recent  in- 
flation has  been  the  most  virulent  in 
many  decades,  and  I  want  to  predict 
to  this  floor  now  that  it  is  going  to  get 
worse.  When  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Art  comes  to  an  end.  every  part  of  this 
economy  is  going  to  try  to  put  itself  in 
position  to  take  care  of  whatever  it  feels, 
from  its  standpoint,  to  be  its  best  posi- 
tion. That  is  what  happened  at  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war.  It  is  what  happens 
whenever  there  is  a  delay.  And  the 
months  of  May  and  June  will  see  fan- 
tastic increases  in  prices,  with  tremen- 
dous demands  on  the  part  of  labor — and 
rightly  so — to  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
wage  increases.  You  are  going  to  have 
problems  in  America  that  will  be  stag- 
gering. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  anywhere 
near  what  we  ought  to  do  to  ameliorate 
these  conditions,  because  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  soft,  soothing,  syrupy  talk  to  the 
effect  that  everything  was  going  to  be 
better,  when  the  simple  truth  was  that 
it  was  not  getting  better. 

By  the  way,  this  is  not  only  character- 
istic of  our  own  country;  the  forces  of 
inflation  are  worldwide. 

The  numbers  recorded  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  are  nothing  short  of  stagger- 
ing. These  numbers  are  by  now  familiar 
to  all  of  us. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  so  many 
accounts  of  "record  increases"  and  the 
"double  digit"  inflation  that  even  the 
largest  numbers  have  ceased  to  have  a 
sharp  effect.  Rather  than  repeat  any 
more  numbers,  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
discuss  some  of  the  underlying  factors. 
Let  me  explain  how  some  of  them  are 
changing.  Some  types  of  inflation  can  be 
dealt  with  by  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be.  Much  of  the 
inflation  we  have  experienced  in  1973 
stems  from  causes  over  which  price  and 
wage  policies  could  have  little  control. 

By  contrast,  much  of  the  inflation  in 
1974  stems  from  causes  which  could  be 
influenced  by  an  appropriate  wage-price 
policy.  Unless  Congress  acts,  and  acts 
promptly,  we  will  be  abandoning  the 
w  age  and  price  policy  at  the  very  moment 
w  hen  it  is  most  needed  and  possibly  could 
do  the  most  good. 

Let  me  spell  out  some  of  the  differ- 
ences, as  I  see  them;  between  the  1973 
style  inflation  and  the  1974  style  in- 
flation. In  1973  inflation  was  caused  tn 
the  main  by  sharply  rising  prices  for 
commodities — that  is  for  petroleum,  for 


grains,  and  for  industrial  raw  materials. 
All  of  these  commodities  move  in  world 
trade.  Prices  are  set  in  world  markets. 
Even  if  we  had  the  best  pcssible  price- 
wage  policy  here  in  the  United  States  in 
1973,  these  price  increases  could  not  all 
have  been  halted.  I  think  they  could 
have  been  moderated  somewhat,  but  not 
halted.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
United  States  can  insulate  itself  from 
the  world  economically,  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  this  day  and  age. 

Fujthermore.  of  course,  we  did  not 
have  the  best  possible  price-wage  policy. 
Instead,  we  had  a  roller  coaster,  on- 
again,  off-again  stages,  up  and  down.  in. 
and  out  yoyo  prices  and  freezes,  which 
only  made  a  bad  situation  worse. 

However,  1973  is  now  history.  I  com- 
mend the  analysis  of  what  went  wrong 
in  1973  to  the  historians.  They  will  have 
plenty  of  material. 

The  Senate  must  now  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  what  is  happening  now,  in  1974, 
and  what  will  be  happening  in  the 
forthcoming  months.  Two  things  are 
happening  with  respect  to  inflation. 
Policies  are  needed  to  deal  with  both  of 
them. 

First,  price  pressures  are  coming  less 
from  raw  commodities  and  more  from 
manufactured  goods.  Prices  of  steel,  of 
textiles,  of  chemicals,  and  of  rubber 
products  are  rising  sharply.  Some  of  this 
rise  is  inevitable,  because  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel  and  of  raw  materials  must 
be  passed  on. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
these  price  increases  could  be  halted  en- 
tirely, nor  is  that  the  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks. However,  they  can  be  kept  with- 
in reason.  They  can  be  limited  to  the  in- 
creases made  necessary  by  increased 
costs. 

The  questions  are  these;  Can  we  count 
on  the  steel  industry  to  voluntarily  and 
on  its  own  initiative  limit  its  price  in- 
creases to  the  minimum,  necessary 
amount?  Can  we  count  on  the  chemical, 
the  drug,  or  the  automobile  industries  to 
do  the  same?  Can  we  expect  these  in- 
dustries even  to  honor  the  decontrol 
commitments  they  have  already  made 
with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  when 
there  is  no  longer  a  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil? Can  we  expect  the  force  of  com- 
petition to  limit  price  increases  in  these 
great,  basic  industries? 

In  every  case  the  answer  is  "No,  no,  and 
again  no."  These  are  not  truly  competi- 
tive industries.  They  are  in  some  in- 
stances monopolies  or  oligopolies.  They 
are  administered  price  industries.  When 
inflation  moves  into  the  concentrated, 
administered  price  industries,  as  it  will 
increasingly  during  1974,  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  observe  what  is 
going  on.  to  bring  pressure  on  these  in- 
dustries, to  give  guidance  or  set  guide- 
lines, and  to  Eu:t  as  a  "watchdog." 

Some  of  us  whose  memories  go  back  a 
few  years  remember  that  Government 
did  perform  this  "watchdog"  function 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  and  in 
the  Johnson  administration — yes.  jaw- 
boning, as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
said,  and  as  others  have  said,  to  give 
guidance,  to  set  guidelines,  and  to  act  as 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  proposed,  as 
a  watchdog  to  bring  to  bear  the  forces 
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of  public  opinion  upon  those  who  would 
exploit  this  economy.  That  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  here — the  very  least.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibility. 

I  was  present  when  some  of  that  went 
on.  I  recaU  the  time  when  we  had  no 
wage-price  controls,  but  we  did  have 
wage-price  guidelines,  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  in  a  management-labor  dis- 
pute. I  recall  when  the  late  President 
Johnson  called  in  the  heads  of  the  steel 
industry  and  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America  and  said  to 
them  that  he  expected  them  to  negotiate 
a  contract  that  was  within  the  wage- 
price  guidelines. 

He  said: 

I  will  give  you  a  set  of  rooms  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  BuUdlng.  Tbey  will  be  on  the 
floor  above  the  Vice  President's  office.  I  am 
going  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  meet 
with  you  every  day.  I  wUl  expect  the  Vice 
President  to  tune  In  on  what  you  are  doing. 
I  shall  be  locking  out  of  the  window  of  the 
Oval  Room  in  the  White  House.  I  want  you 
to  report  back  here  every  night  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  dally  negotiations. 

The  President  also  said: 

I  think  we  will  get  something  done. 

The  strike  was  averted  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  completed.  The  result  ol 
those  negotiations  was  that  the  agree- 
ment fell  within  the  wage-price  guide- 
lines w^ch  had  been  established.  So  it 
can  work.  However,  it  carmot  work  if  we 
do  not  try  it. 

We  remember  how  dismayed  we  were 
when  the  new  Nixon  administration  pro- 
claimed Its  doctrinaire  aversion  to  all 
forms  of  guidelines  and  moral  suasion. 
We  saw  throughout  1969,  1970,  and  early 
1971  what  a  mistake  the  administration 
had  make.  We  watched  an  administered 
price  inflation  get  worse  and  worse  de- 
spite recession  and  high  unemployment. 
We  saw  things  get  so  bad  that  in  Au- 
gust 1971,  an  administration  that  swore 
it  would  never  interfere  in  the  market 
imposed  total  interference  in  the  form  of 
a  price-wage  freeze.  It  simply  had  to  do 
so.  This  is  not  to  be  critical.  It  was  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  here  today  and 
watch  the  very  same  thing  take  place 
again?  Are  we  going  to  actively  en- 
courage— ^Indeed,  insure,  the  repetition 
of  that  mistake  by  denying  the  admin- 
istration any  authority  to  conduct  a 
price-wage  policy?  Inflation  has  become 
too  serious.  We  cannot  afford  such  a  mis- 
take today.  Government  must  have  the 
authority  to  deal  with  adminlstered- 
price  Inflation,  and  to  deal  promptly  and 
effectively. 

Whether  the  Government  will  use  that 
authority  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  However, 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  have  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  responsibility  is  to  provide 
that  power. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  thing 
that  is  happening  with  respect  to  infla- 
tion in  1974.  The  second  big  inflationary 
pressure  in  1974  is  wages.  Wages  were 
not  a  cause  of  inflation  in  1973.  Wages 
lagged  way  behind  prices.  The  tragic  re- 
sult Is  that  the  worker  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss  of  real  income.  Real  spend- 
able earnings  are  currently  nearly  5  per- 
cent below  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 


Last  week,  Mr.  President,  we  learned 
that,  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  real  buying  power  of  the  aver- 
age paychecks  dropped  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  12  percent. 

The  American  worker  has  not  had  a 
fair  deal.  And  that,  of  course,  is  why  he 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  what  is  called 
wage  controls,  because  he  believes  that 
the  only  control  that  was  exerted  was 
on  wages,  and  he  is  basically  right.  Re- 
grettably, much  of  the  mechanism  of 
Goverrunent  was  used  to  legitimatize 
price  increases  rather  than  control  prices. 

That  did  not  make  the  legislation  that 
we  passed,  however,  ^ong.  The  very 
same  medication  that  can  save  your  life 
when  properly  used  and  prescribed  by  an 
ethical  doctor  can  also  take  your  life  or 
destroy  it.  Oplima  products  are  a  neces- 
sity in  the  control  of  pain.  They  also  can 
be  used  abusively  to  destroy  hiunankind 
by  making  narcotic  addicts  out  of  people. 
Whatever  we  have  can  be  used  properly 
or  abused,  and  what  we  need  to  under- 
stand in  this  body  is  that  we  have  the 
job  of  trying  to  prescribe  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  needed,  and  whether 
or  not  that  legislation  will  be  pn^jerly 
administered  is  something  over  which 
we  carmot  have  full  control,  even  though 
I  must  say  that  by  a  very  good  program 
of  oversight,  as  was  suggested,  we  might 
very  well  be  able  to  make  a  very  real 
contributiOTi. 

So  It  is  a  fact,  of  coiu-se,  that  workers 
have  lost  ground,  and  I  want  to  see  them 
get  the  kind  of  wage  increase  that  will 
permit  them  to  make  up  that  ground. 
But  I  want  the  increases  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  I  want  to  avoid  locking 
the  economy  into  another  3-year  spiral 
of  wages  chasing  prices  and  then  prices 
chasing  wages. 

How  is  this  to  be  avoided?  In  part  it 
can  be  avoided  by  providing  working 
people  with  some  modest  tax  relief, 
which  some  of  us  in  this  body  believe  is 
important  and  essential,  "nils  can  sub- 
stitute for  part  of  the  wage  losses  of  the 
past  2  years,  and  provide  some  form 
of  equity  in  sharing  the  burdens  of  the 
Government.  But  tax  relief  is  only 
part  of  the  answer.  The  other  part  is  the 
maintenance  of  Government  machinery 
which  can  monitor  what  is  happening  to 
prices  and  wages  and  then  set  standards 
of  fairness  and  reasonableness. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  traditional  wage 
relationships  get  out  of  line  with  one 
another  as  they  did  in  the  construction 
industry  in  the  late  1960's. 

And  let  the  Senate  not  forget  what 
happened.  There  were  wage  settlements 
made  in  1969  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, which  were  completely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  other  wage  agreements 
which  were  being  negotiated.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friends  in  the  organized  labor 
movement,  I  sat  with  them  when  they 
were  uttering  their  complaints,  when 
the  construction  industry  was  going  up 
one  line  of  wage  and  price  increases 
and  the  rest  of  the  economy  was  being 
held  on  aiu>ther  line.  That  was  good  for 
no  one.  Once  these  disparities  and  in- 
equities are  introduced  into  the  wage 
structure  they  take  a  long  time  to  get 
reversed  or  equalized.  The  cost  is  more 
and  more  inflation,  and  inflation  is  a 


curse  that  can  be  endured  only  by  the 
rich.  It  is  not  a  cost  that  working  fam- 
ilies can  afford  to  pay. 

Inflation  is  a  curse  to  people  on  fixed 
incomes,  the  working  families  of  this 
country,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor.  Many 
of  our  giant  corporations  manage  it  quite 
well  just  by  increasing  prices.  But  a 
worker  is  always  behind.  A  3-year  wage 
contract  negotiated  by  a  union  has  this 
kind  of  a  prospect:  The  first  year,  the 
worker  is  trying  to  catch  up  on  what  he 
lost  last  year.  For  the  second  year,  he  is 
holding  even  w  ith  the  cost  of  living ;  and 
the  third  year,  he  runs  behind  again. 
That  is  what  happens  in  wage  contracts. 

No  one  hEis  a  greater  stake  in  moder- 
ating these  forces  of  inflation  and  bring- 
ing them  imder  control  than  the  work- 
ing people  of  America.  They  cannot  af- 
ford the  "luxury"  or  the  injury  of  in- 
flation. 

In  sum,  price-wage  policy  faces  two 
crucial  tasks  in  1974.  First  it  must  deal 
with  administered  price  increases  in  con- 
centrated industries.  Second  it  must  pro- 
vide standards  of  equity  and  reasonable- 
ness in  wage  settlements.  To  do  thli  job. 
the  executive  branch  must  be  given  a  few 
tools  with  which  to  work.  They  must  be 
given  the  authority  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  bin  we  have  before  the 
Senate  today  would  provide  that  author- 
ity. I  believe  it  would  do  so  in  a  way  that 
avoids  the  excessive  delegation  of  power 
to  the  Executive.  The  Senate  should  pass 
this  amendment  to  provide  a  system  of 
monitoring  the  economy  as  outlined  in 
section  203  of  the  proposed  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  section  203 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  203 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presidential  Monitoring  Authoritt 

Sec.  203.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall — 

( 1 )  review  the  programs  and  activities  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  which  may  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  supply  and  cause  increases  in  prices 
and  make  recommendations  for  changes  In 
such  programs  and  activities  to  Increase 
supply  and  restrain  prices; 

(3)  review  Industrial  capacity,  demand, 
and  supply  in  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, working  with  the  industrial  groups 
concerned  and  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  price  reetralnts; 

(3)  improve  wage  and  price  data  bases  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  to  Im- 
prove collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint; 

(4)  conduct  public  hearings  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  In- 
flationary problems  In  various  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

(5)  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  increase 
productivity  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy; 

(6)  monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  wages,  costs,  pro- 
ductivity, prices,  sales,  profits,  imports,  and 
exports;  and 

(7)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
eSect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices  on  price  and  wage  in- 
flation and  reconunend  legislation  and  other 
appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  Impact  ol 
such  concentration  or  practices  on  inflation 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  amendment 
further  provides  for  a  system  of  orderlj- 
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decontrol  In  section  204  ol  tlie  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  cotifient  that  this 
section  be  printed  In  the  Recou)  at  this 
point  in  my  remarkf. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  204 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ENTCBCEMXirr   OF    DKCOimoL    CoMMTTllEKTS 

a»c.  ao4.  Notwlthfltandlng  the  expiration 
of  the  Bconomlc  SUbUJzatlon  Act  ol  1970, 
•a  amended. 

(1)  any  coinxnitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of.  in  connection  with.  In  exchange 
for.  or  in  the  course  of  decontrol  or  the  grant 
of  other  relief  from  or  under  such  Act.  prior 
to  May  1,  1974.  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect;  and 

(2)  the  aatborlty  and  pruvlslons  of  sec- 
Uona  ao3  (relating  to  ITealdential  control 
authority),  308  (relating  to  sanctions),  209 
(relating  to  injunctions  and  other  relief), 
and  an  (relating  to  Judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  m  effect  on  April  30,  1974)  may  be 
Invoked  against,  and  shall  apply  to,  any  per- 
•on  who  violates  any  commitment  made  or 
ttven  a«  a  condition  of.  in  connection  with, 
la  exchange  for,  or  in  the  course  of  decontrol 
or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to  such  person 
or  under  such  Act,  prior  to  May  1,  1974. 


April  29,  197i 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ftnally.  there  is  pro- 
vision for  orderly  decontrol  and  standbv 
control  authority.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  205  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  205 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a*  follows: 

0«Dm.T      DECOKTHOL      AttO      8TAJTOBT      CONTROL 

AtrrHoarrr 
are.  306.  (a)  The  Preeldent  is  authorised  to 
•ue  soch  orders  and  regulations  (hereinafter 
"oantrols")  as  be  deems  appropriate,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  reaaona  for  such 
orders  and  regulations,  to 

(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  sal- 
aries at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  April  24,  1974,  except  that  prices  may  be 
stablUsad  at  levels  below  thooe  prevailing  on 
taah  date  U  It  la  neceaaary  to  eliminate  vrlnd- 
fall  profits  or  If  It  la  otherwise  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  thU  title;   and 

(2)  stabilize  interest  rates  and  corporate 
dlTldanda  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
alatont  with  orderly  economic  growth.  Such 
orders  and  regulations  shall  provide  tor  the 
""•►'"C  of  such  adjustmenu  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  gross  Inequities,  and  ahaU 
be  consistent  with  subsections  (b)  through 
(k)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  President  may  in  his  discretion 
Impose  controls  pursuant  to  this  section  on 
any  person  who  violates  a  decontrol  commit- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  President  may  not  impose 
controls  pursuant  to  this  section  on  any  per- 
son unless  the  President  first  makaa  and 
publishes  In  the  Federal  RegUter  the  foUow- 
ing  findings,  together  with  the  reasons  there- 
fore: 

(I)  that  there  la  serious  Inflation  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole; 

(II)  that  there  la  serious  Inflation  In  an 
economic  sector,  which.  In  the  absence  of 
such  controls,  would  lead  to  severe  hardship 
or  deprivation;  and 

(III)  that  the  need  for  such  controls  to 
moderate  such  hardship  or  deprivation  out- 
weighs the  possible  adverse  supply  conse- 
quenoee  of  such  controls. 

(3)  In  making  the  findings  required  under 
this  aubsectton,  tbe  President  shall  con- 
sider, Inter  alia,  the  following: 

(A)  tiM  extent  to  wtuch  such  infiatlon  can 
be  moderated  by  such  oontixds  without  th* 
Imposition  of  controls  over  otbfr  sector^ 


(B)  the  extent  to  which  competition  In  the 
relevant  sector  moderates  Inflationary  pres- 
sures; 

(0)  the  extent  to  which  such  controls  will 
limit  supply  in  the  affected  sector— 

(1)  by  causing  curtailment  of  production 
or  productivity  or  impairment  of  capital  for- 
Uiatlon.  iM-oductlve  capacity,  or  resource 
avaMablllty.  or 

(U)  by  stimulating  an  Increase  In  foreign 
clfmand  snfflclent  to  create  or  exacerbate  any 
domestic  shortages;  and 

(D)  the  anticipated  period  of  time  re- 
quired for  market  correction  of  any  inflation 
or  Bhorta«e,  measured  in  light  of  the  serious- 
ness of  auch  hard&hlp  or  deprivation. 

(d)  Orders  and  regulaUons  issued  under 
this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  generally  fair  and  equitable: 

(2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  gen- 
eral exceptions  and  variations  as  are  neces- 
•lary  to  foster  orderly  economic  growth  and 
to  prevent  gross  Inequltlea.  hardships,  seri- 
ous market  disruptions,  domestic  shortages 
of  raw  materials,  localized  shortages  or  labor, 
and  windfall  profits; 

(3)  take  Into  account  changes  In  produc- 
tivity and  the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  such 
other  factors  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title  as  are  appropriate; 

(4)  provide  for  the  requiring  of  appropriate 
reductions  in  prices  and  rents  whenever  war- 
ranted after  consideration  of  lower  cost*, 
labor  ahorUges,  and  other  pertinent  factors; 
and 

(5)  can  for  gener.-illy  comparable  sacrifices 
by  business  and  labor. 

(e)  In  determining  the  wnge  Increases  to  be 
permitted  under  economic  stabilization  con- 
trols, or  fashioning  commitments  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  need  for  real 
eariUngs  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  this  title  shall  be  Implemented 
in  such  a  manner  that  wage  increases  to  any 
individual  whose  earnings  are  substandard 
or  who  U  a  member  of  the  worlUng  poor  shall 
not  be  limited  in  any  manner,  until  such 
time  as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  substand- 
ard or  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  The  President  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations defining  for  this  purpose  the  term 
"substandard  earnings,"  but  in  no  ease  shall 
such  term  b*  defined  to  mean  samlngs  less 
than  those  resulting  from  a  wage  or  salary 
rate  which  yields  »3.6  per  hour  or  less. 

(g)  Whenever  ths  authority  of  this  title 
Is  Implemented  with  reapoct  to  significant 
segments  of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  issuance  of  regulations  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabllteatlon  of  Interest 
rates  and  finance  charges,  unless  he  issues 
a  detenntnatlon,  aooompanled  by  a  statement 
of  reasons,  that  auch  regxilatloDs  or  orderB 
are  not  neoeaaary  to  maintain  auch  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth. 

(h)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  secUon 
shall  not  be  exercised  to  preclude  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Increase  in  wages — 

(1)  require  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  VS.C.  201 
et  seq.).  or  effected  as  a  result  of  enforce- 
ment action  under  such  Act;  or 

(2)  required  in  order  to  comply  with  wage 
determinations  made  by  any  agency  in  the 
executive  brancli  of  the  Oovernment  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  work  (A)  performed  under 
contracta  with,  or  to  be  performed  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  from,  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  (B)  performed 
by  aliens  who  are  immigrants  or  who  have 
been  temporarily  admitted  to  the  United 
States  poisuant  to  the  Immigration  and  N»- 
tlooaUty  Act.  as  amended  (8  U.8.C.  1101  st 
seq.);  or 


(3)  paid  In  conjunction  with  existing  or 
newly  established  employee  Incentive  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  reflect  directly 
Increases  In  employee  productivity. 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "wages"  and  "salaries"  do  not  Include 
reasonable  contributions  by  any  employer 
pursuant  to  a  compensation  adjustment  for 

(1)  any  pension,  profit  sharing,  or  annuity 
and  savings  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  401  (a) ,  404(a)  (2) ,  or  403(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (title 
28  Uja.O.); 

(2)  any  group  Insurance  plan;  or 

(3)  any  disability  and  health  plan: 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the  con- 
tributions made  by  any  such  employer  are 
unreasonably  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Utle.  Employees  In  all  industries  sub- 
ject to  controls  under  this  title  shall  be 
tre.ited  equally  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(J)  No  State  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  any  application  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  renta  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  regulates  rents  by  State  or  local 
law,  regulation  or  policy. 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  require  the  withholding  or 
reservation  of  any  obllgatlonal  authority  pro- 
vided by  law  or  of  anv  funds  appn^rlated 
under  such  authorltr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  Monday,  April 
22,  I  outlined  In  a  brief  statement  my 
observations  on  the  deterioration  in  the 
Nation's  economic  condition.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  President.  I  spend  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  on  the  work  of  that  full 
committee,  and  on  Monday  I  stated  my 
observation  as  to  what  has  been  going 
on  and  what  we  might  do  about  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

HuMPuazr   Buwxs  Nixon  AoMuumtRAjion 
Economic  FAn.CREs 
For  generations  economlsta  have  claimed 
that  a  high  rate  of  inflation  could  not  exist 
side  by  side  m  our  economy  with  a  drop  m 
economic  activity,  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  high  Interest  rates.  Unfortunately, 
they  wUl  have  to  rewrite  all  their  textbooks. 
The    Nixon    AdminiaUatlon    has    clearly 
proved  that,  with  its  economic  policies,  you 
can  have  all  of  thU  bad  news  at  the  same 
time. 

We  have  experienced  a  5.8  percent  nose- 
dive In  the  real  value  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  worst  drop  in  total  economic 
activity  since  the  major  Republican  reces- 
sion of  1957-58.  But  we  have  also  suffered  a 
red-hot  and  broadly  besed  Inflation,  pushing 
prices  up  10.8  percent  in  the  last  three 
months — the  steepest  quarterly  Increase 
since  I95I. 

The  latest  figures  confirm  that  the  glow- 
ing Stata  of  the  Union  rhetoric  about  "no 
recession"  and  "reduced  Infiatlon"  was 
simply  the  empty  promises  of  a  beleaguered 
President  who  conftiaed  what  he  would  like 
to  see  with  the  hard  facts  of  economic  life. 
X  see  no  reason  to  share  the  optimism  re- 
garding hoped  for  economic  performance  in 
the  second  half  of  1974  that  is  being  voiced 
by  the  Administration.  Its  fafiune  to  project 
accurately  economic  conditions  in  the  last 
several  years  has  only  been  surpassed  by  ita 
inability  to  deal  with  our  naOon's  economic 


We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  recession. 
Eoonomle  activity  has  declizMd  in  each  of 
the  past  three  months  and  a  farther  drop  in 
output  is  expected  by  many  observers. 
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The  unemployment  rate  has  jumped  from 
4.6  percent  in  October  1973  to  5.1  percent  In 
March  1974.  But  this  highly  unsatisfactory 
level  Is  expected  to  do  even  higher  in  the  next 
several  months. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
White  House  expectation  that  Inflation  has 
reached  Its  peak. 

There  may  be  some  leveling  off  of  food 
price  increases  temporarily  during  the  har- 
vest season. 

But  It  Is  my  judgment  that  higher  prices 
for  raw  material  to  the  industrial  sector, 
rising  labor  costs  after  a  year  of  relative  wage 
stability,  and  soaring  Interest  rates  will  re- 
sult in  pushing  prices  up  at  similarly  high 
rates  for  the  remainder  of  1974. 

As  the  staggering  wholesale  price  rise  of  19 
percent  during  the  last  12  months  works  its 
inevitable  way  into  retail  sales,  the  harassed 
American  consumer  will  be  faced  with  yet 
another  big  dose  of  Inflation  this  fall. 

With  prices  racing  way  ahead  of  wages 
for  the  second  straight  year,  the  total  failure 
of  Nixon  economic  policy  is  painfully  evident 
to  America's  working  families. 

We  learned  Friday  that  real  weekly  spend- 
able earnings  fell  an  incredible  12  percent 
rate  during  the  past  quarter. 

To  reverse  the  failures  of  Nixon  economic 
policy  we  must  Immediately : 

Reduce  taxes  for  low  and  middle  income 
families  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  consumer  demand; 

Mount  an  expanded  program  of  public 
service  Jobs  fc*  the  unemployed; 

Replace  the  mismanaged  wage/price  con- 
trol program  with  a  permanent  inflation 
monitoring  institution,  with  largely  volun- 
tary wage/price  guidelines,  but  some  limited 
stand-by  authority  to  prevent  highly  infla- 
tionary wage  and  price  increases. 

While  the  Administration  has  consistent- 
ly argued  against  such  meastires,  I  believe 
that,  in  light  of  its  most  recent  failures,  a 
completely  new  approach  to  economic  policy 
Is  warranted. 

In  all  my  years  In  government.  It  Is  hard  to 
remember  a  failure  of  leadership  any  more 
glaring  than  the  failure  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  develop  effective  policies  to  deal  with 
Inflation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There,  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  make  what  I  hoped,  at  least, 
were  some  positive  proposals.  It  Is  not 
fair  for  those  of  us  here  In  the  Senate  or 
anywhere  else  to  merely  be  critics.  We 
do  have  a  responsibiUty  at  least  to  offer 
some  suggestions. 

I  said  that  to  reverse  the  failures  of 
the  current  economic  policies,  we  should 
Immediately  reduce  taxes  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  families  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  through  consumer 
demand,  because  we  are  In  a  recession; 
that  we  should  mount  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  public  service  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed— there  is  no  reason,  in  this 
country,  why  people  who  want  work,  who 
want  to  go  to  work,  should  not  have  that 
opportunity;  that  we  should  replace  the 
mismanaged  wage-price  control  pro- 
gram with  a  permanent  Inflation  moni- 
toring institution,  such  as  is  proposed 
In  this  amendment,  with  largely  volun- 
tary wage-price  guidelines,  but  some 
limited  standby  authority  to  prevent 
highly  inflationary  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. 

I  made  the  proposal  before  this  amend- 
ment came  before  us.  I  did  not  speak 
lightly,  and  I  did  not  go  out  and  consult 
every  pressure  group  in  the  country.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
problem  facing  this  country  today  is  the 
economic  problem,  and  I  am,  as  a  Sena- 


tor, not  going  to  nm  away  from  it.  I 
would  rather  be  marked  wrong  in  my 
recommendations  than  not  make  any 
recommendations.  I  believe,  with  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  that  we  should  try,  and 
if  what  we  try  should  not  work,  we 
should  try  something  else,  but  we  should 
not  be  guilty  of  the  sins  of  omission.  We 
should  have  the  courage  to  try  to  do 
something  that  can  be  helpful. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Senate  my 
reasons  for  supporting  this  amendment, 
I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  determine  what 
some  of  the  leading  professional  econo- 
mists have  recently  advised  about  the 
Federal  Government  continuing  some 
price-wage  policies. 

The  names  are  in  addition  to  such  well 
known  economists  as  Walter  Heller  and 
Charles  Schultz,  whose  support  for  this 
bill  is  already  on  the  record. 

Otto  Eckstein,  former  member  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Johnson  has  said : 

The  actual  rate  of  inflation  up  to  the 
April  30th  renewal  deadline  will  be  so  poor 
that  It  would  be  grossly  Irresponsible  to 
abandon  the  stabilization  program  at  this 
instant." 

One  possibility  which  I  think  in  any  eco- 
nomic discussion  has  to  be  raised  in  whether 
It  wouldn't  be  practical  to  go  to  a  free  world 
market  approach,  take  our  punishment  of 
seeking  equilibrium  and  get  on  to  a  simpler 
kind  of  situation.  My  own  belief  Is  that  the 
risk  of  such  a  drastically  changed  strategy 
during  a  period  of  such  severe  Instability 
would  be  a  social  experiment  of  such  high 
risk  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  run 
it.  The  essential  task  is  not  whether  to  swap 
controls,  but  to  identify  what  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  present  programs,  and  what 
functions  need  strengthening. 

Robert  A.  Grordon,  president  elect  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  me  just  2  days  ago  supported  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act,  saying : 

The  rate  of  inflation  has  continued  to  ac- 
celerate and  clearly  will  be  unacceptable  this 
year  by  anybody's  standard.  It  was  a  serious 
mistake  to  do  away  with  all  controls,  and 
this  egregious  error  should  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Prof.  Saul  H.  Hyman  also  sent  me  a 
letter  of  support  for  this  action,  saying: 

I  feel  that  It  is  most  Important  that  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  monitor 
general  wage  and  price  trends,  report  Its 
findings  on  behavior  in  leading  sections  to 
the  American  people,  and  state  most  clearly 
(and  publicly)  what  it  regards  as  appropriate 
quantitative  goals  in  the  wage-price  area. 

Dr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Johnson,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  Febrauary: 

Controls  may  have  reduced  the  rate  of  in- 
flation in  1973  by  perhaps  somewhere  be- 
tween 1  ',2  to  3  7r  . 

I  am  suggesting  that  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral sort,  some  kind  of  continuation  of  gov- 
ernment Interference  in  wage  and  price  mak- 
ing process  seems  to  be  important,  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  sampling 
of  the  kind  of  support  this  legislative 
measure  has  received  among  the  eco- 
nomics profession. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  econom- 
ists who  are  opposed  to  these  standby 
controls.  Indeed,  there  are.  Nor  do  I  say 
that  standby  controls  will  have  the  kind 


of  success  I  would  hope  they  would  have. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  consider  it  my 
responsibility  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
see  that  the  executive  branch  has  our 
advice  and  counsel,  that  we  legislat  '. 
what  we  believe  to  be  necessar>'  publi  • 
policies,  and  that  we  do  this  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  situation  which  w:- 
face  is  most  unusual,  that  even  a  suc- 
cessful wage  and  price  policy  can  onlv 
have  a  limited  effect  but  that  effect  i^ 
important  enough  so  thai  we  should  give 
it  support. 

If  we  could  hold  back  the  rate  of  in- 
flation by  1  percent,  it  would  mean  bil- 
lions of  dollars  saved  to  the  American 
people.  But  not  if  we  throw  open  the 
gates  and  say  to  ever>'one,  "Go  to  it 
Grab  everything  you  can  get.  Raise 
prices  as  much  as  you  wish.  Get  as  mucii 
as  you  can  at  the  bargaining  table  on 
wages." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  what  happens, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  the  United 
States  will  be  in  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic condition  it  has  faced  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished  eco- 
nomist, Dr.  Walter  Heller,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Untimely   Flight  Prom   Controls 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Congress  Is  about  to  outdo  the  White 
House  In  running  away  from  the  inflation 
problem: 

While  correctly  observing  that  business 
and  labor  are  bitterly  opposed  to  wage-price 
controls — and  that  consumer  views  range 
from  skeptical  to  cynical — Congress  Is  mis- 
takenly sending  such  controls  to  the  gas 
chamber  rather  than  putting  them  In  cold 
storage. 

While  correctly  concluding  that  broad-scale 
mandatory  controls  had  outlived  their  use- 
fulness In  an  excess-demand,  shortage- 
plagued  economy,  Congress  Is  mistakenly 
walking  away  from  Its  responsibility  to  assert 
the  public  Interest  in  price-wage  modera- 
tion In  an  economy  plagued  by  softening  de- 
mand and  rising  unemployment. 

While  correctly  observing  that  the  White 
House  has  done  Its  level  worst  to  discredit 
controls,  Congress  Is  mistakenly  refusing  even 
John  Dunlop  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
the  leverage  they  need  to  insure  that  the 
pledges  of  price  moderation  and  supply  in- 
creases made  in  exchange  for  early  de-control 
by   many   industries   will    be   redeemed. 

Granting  that  controls  are  in  ill  repute, 
one  wonders  how  Congress  can  explain  to  it- 
self today — let  alone  to  voters  next  fall — the 
discarding  of  all  wage-price  restraints  In  the 
face  of  record  rates  of  Inflation  of  12  v  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  15^'r  in  wholesale  prices 
(Including  an  ominous  35""^  rate  of  inflation 
last  month  in  industrial  commodity  prices). 
Is  It  the  product  of  a  growing  "whats-tlie- 
use  attitude?  Is  It  an  Implicit  surrender  to 
an  Inflation  that  is  deemed  in  part  to  be 
woven  into  the  institutional  fabric  of  our 
economy  and  in  part  visited  upon  us  by  un- 
controllable external  forces  like  world  food 
and  material  shortages  and  oil  cartels?  in 
short.  Is  Inflation  now  thought  to  be  no; 
Just  out  of  control  but  beyond  our  control? 

MELTON    FKIEDMAN'S  STBXAK 

An  affirmative  answer  to  these  brooding 
questions  seems  to  underlie  Milton  Fried- 
man's recent  economic  streak — one  which 
evokes  surprise,  astonishment,  and  disbelief 
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In  the  beat  streaking  tradition — from  Smlttj- 
»*n  Ulaaez-ralre  to  Br»ElliAn  ind«x»tlon.  At 
present,  we  use  the  cost-of-UvUic  McaUtor 
selectively  to  protect  32  mUUon  Social  Se- 
curity and  civil  service  beneficiaries  and  13 
million  recipients  of  foodstamps  and  to  hedge 
mnation  bete  in  wage  contract*  for  lO''^. 
of  the  Ubcr  force.  Mr.  Friedman  would  put 
au  groupa—thoae  who  profit  from  Inflation 
and  those  who  euffer  from  It  alike — on  the 
infUtloa  escalator  and  thus  help  Inatltu- 
tlonaUae  our  present  double-digit  rates  of 
Inflation. 

Meanwhile,  Interest  rates  are  soaring  as 
Arthur  Burns  and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely 
ramparts  in  the  battle  against  Inflation.  With 
wage-price  control  headed  for  oMlvlon  in 
the  face  of  aeething  inflation,  the  Fed  ap- 
parenUy  views  Iteelf  as  the  last  bastion  of 
Inflation  defenae.  So  it  Is  adding  to  the 
witches'  brew  by  Implicitly  calUng  on  un- 
employment and  economic  slack  to  help 
check  the  Inflation  spiral. 

In  »ii8  atmoaphere,  and  deafened  by  the 
drumfire  of  powerful  labor  and  buslneae  lob- 
bJee,  Confreas  seems  to  have  closed  Its  mind 
to  the  legitimate  continuing  role  of  price- 
wage  conatralnta.  What  U  that  roie  In  au 
economy  relying  prlmarUy.  as  It  should,  on 
the  dictates  of  the  marketplace? 

First  are  the  Important  transitional  func- 
tlooa  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  for  which 
Mr.  Dunlop,  with  vacUlatlng  support  from 
tixa  White  House,  asked  congreaalonal  author- 
Itf.  In  Ita  new  form  after  April  30  the  Coun- 
cU would  have: 

— enforced  commitments  made  by  the  ce- 
ment, fertilizer,  auto,  tire  and  tube,  and 
nmny  other  de-controlled  Industries  to  re- 
strain prices  and-or  expand  supplies — com- 
mltmenta  that  would  become  unenloroe- 
able  when  COIX:  goes  down  the  drain  with 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  on  April  30: 
— protected  patients  against  an  explosion 
of  hospital  fees  by  keeping  mandatory  con- 
trols on  the  health-care  Industry  until  Con- 
grew  adepts  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan; 

Prevented  an  early  explosion  of  construc- 
tion wages  and  the  associated  danger  that 
housing   recovery   might    be   crippled; 

Maintained  veto  power  over  wage  bargains 
that  are  eligible  for  reopening  when  manda- 
tory controls  are  lifted. 

Beyond  Phase  4's  post-operative  period, 
goremment  needs  to  assert  Its  presence  In 
wage-price  developments  in  several  critical 
waya. 

The  first  would  be  to  continue  ttie  im- 
portant function  of  monitoring  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  of  keeping  a  wary  anti-infia- 
tlon&ry  eye  on  their  farm,  labor,  trade,  trans- 
port, energy  and  housing  policies.  The  point 
U  to  protect  consumers  from  the  price  con- 
sequences of  the  cost-booetlng  and  price- 
propping  activities  of  the  producer-oSented 
agendee.  The  White  House  could  coatlnue 
this  function  without  congressional  aathor- 
Ity,  but  a  statutory  base  would  glv*  the 
watchdog  agency  much  more  clout. 

Second  would  be  the  task  of  worklnglwlth 
Industry,  labor,  and  government  units  t^  im- 
prove wage  bargaining  and  relieve  bottle- 
neck Inflation  by  encouraging  lncr<p«ed 
production  of  scarce  goods  and  raw  matejlals. 
Third,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
would  be  the  monitoring  of  major  wageibar- 
galns  and  price  decisions  and  spotllgftlng 
those  that  flout  the  public  interest.        : 

The  trauma  of  Phases  3  and  4  has  i^par- 
ently  blotted  out  memories  of  the  palafuUy 
relevant  experience  of   1S69-71; 

Th«  achool'a-out,  handa-off  policy-  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  NUon  early  in  i»fis  torched 
off  a  raah  of  price  Increases  and  let  a  vtbious 
wage -price  spiral  propel  Inflation  upward 
even  while  the  economy  was  moving  ctown- 
ward.  ; 

Only  when  Mr.  Nixon  finally  mov«d  In 
with  the  powerful  circuit-breaker  of  the 
90-dsy  freeze  was  the  spiral  turned  off. 
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Today,  the  urgent  task  is  to  see  that  its 
not  turned  on  again.  In  that  quest,  some 
forces  are  working  in  our  favor: 

Much  of  the  steam  should  be  going  out  of 
special-sector  inflation  in  ofl,  food,  and  raw 
materials. 

The  pop-up  or  bubble  effect  of  ending 
mandatory  controU  should  work  its  Infla- 
tionary way  through  the  economy  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

As  yet,  wage  settlements  show  few  signs 
of  shooting  upwards  as  they  did  in  1969- 
70.  when  first-year  Increases  Jumped  from 
8'c  to  ICrc  In  less  than  a  year.  Wage  modera- 
tion In  1973— Induced  In  part  by  wage  con- 
trols, but  eren  more  by  the  absence  of  in- 
ordinate profits  In  most  Ubor  intensive  In- 
dustries and  by  the  fact  that  the  critical 
bottlenecks  were  in  materUls  and  manufac- 
turing capacity  rather  than  In  labor  supply— 
har  set  no  high  pay  targets  for  labor  to 
shoot  at. 

Thus  far  In  1974,  the  aluminum,  can.  and 
newly  signed  steel  settlements  won't  greatly 
boost  those  targets.  80  the  wage-wage  spiral 
Is  not  yet  at  work.  Since,  In  addition,  cost- 
of-living  eMalators  apply  to  only  one-tenth 
of  the  U.S.  work  force,  the  ballooning  cost  of 
living  has  not  yet  triggered  a  new  price- 
wage  spiral.  SUll,  there  is  a  distinct  calm- 
before-the-storm  feeling  abroad  In  the  land 
of  labor  negotiations. 

A    MODEKATION    IN    INFLATION 

With  demand  softening  and  shortages  eas- 
ing In  large  segmenU  of  the  economy,  the 
old  rules  of  the  marketplace  would  suggest 
that  Inflation  la  bound  to  moderate.  And  the 
odds  are  that  it  wui— but  how  fast,  how  far 
aud  how  flrmly  is  another  matter.  And  that's 
where  a  price-wage  monitor  with  m  Arm  sta- 
tutory baae  la  badly  needed.  It  oould  play 
a  slgnlfloant  role  In  Inducing  big  business  to 
break  th«  heady  habit  of  escalating  prices 
and  in  foreatalUng  big  labors  addiction  to 
double-digit   wage   advances. 

industry  after  industry  has  gotten  Into 
the  habit  of  raising  prlcca  on  a  coet-Justlfled 
basis  as  energy,  food,  and  raw  material 
prices  skyrocketed.  De-control  will  reinforce 
that  habit. 

Once  thtm  bulges  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  economy,  we  tend  to  assume 
that  virulent  inflation  wUl  subside  Indeed 
la  some  areas  such  as  retalUng.  farm  prod- 
ucts, small  business,  and  much  of  unorga- 
nized labor,  competitive  market  forces  will 
operate  to  help  business  and  labor  kick  the 
inflationary  habit. 

But  In  areas  dominated  by  powerful  unions 
and  Jndustrlal  oUgopolle..  a  prod  U  needed 
If  habitual  inflation— inflation  with  no  visi- 
ble naeans  of  support  from  underlying  suprtv 
and  demand  conditions  in  the  economT-- 1« 
to  be  broken.  If  it  la  not.  the  threat  of  a  wa«e 
break-out  wUI  loom  large  in  upcoming  waee 
negoUatlons  In  the  construction,  communi- 
cations, aerospace.  ahlpbuUdlng.  airlinee 
mInUig.  and  raUroad  Industries.  In  those 
critical  negotiations,  the  wage  moderation  of 
the  past  two  yean  could  go  up  in  smoke  if 
the  ebbing  of  non -labor  ooat  pressures  Is 
Simply  convert^l  Into  profits  rather  than 
being  shared  with  consumers  In  price  mod- 
eration. ^^ 

Congress  and  the  White  House  are  taking 
undue  risks  If  they  rely  entirely  on  market 
forces  to  achieve  this  end.  especially  In  those 
lar^  areas  of  the  economy  where  competitive 
forces  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
consumer.  To  serre  as  his  ombudsman  and 
to  help  prevent  the  picking  of  his  pocket  by 
a  management-labor  coalition.  tHe  consumer 
needs  a  watchdog  agency  that  wiu  bark  and 
growl  and  occasionally  bite.  Such  an  agency— 
which  could  accomplish  a  good  deal  by  skill- 
ful exercise  of  the  powers  of  Inquiry  and 
publicity  and  much  more  if  it  were  able  to 
dnm,  ^purlntlj.  on  powws  of  suspension  and 
rollback  wta«n  faced  with  gross  vloUtloos 
and  defiance— could  provide  substantial  in- 
surance against  Inflation  by  habit. 


CONTENTS  OF  AM  ACTION  PBOCaAIC 

An  action  program  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going would  have  Included — indeed,  given  a 
miracle  of  courage,  conviction  and  speed 
could  stui  include— the  following  elements:" 

A  quick  and  simple  extension  of  the  stand- 
by powers  of  the  Economic  SUbillMtlon  Act. 

Granting  of  the  authority  requested  by 
John  Dunlop  for  the  transitional  period. 

The  establishment  of  a  monitoring 
agency— preferably  by  statute  and  equipped 
with  last-reeort  suspension  and  rollback 
powers,  but  if  that  it  not  to  be,  then  by  White 
House  action  and  relying  mainly  on  instru- 
ments of  inquiry  and  publicity — to  look  over 
the  shotUder  of  big  business  and  big  labor 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

To  declare  open  season  on  wage-price  de- 
cisions under  present  eircumstanoee— as  we 
seem  hell-bent  to  do  in  our  disenchantment 
with  controls  and  sudden  revival  of  faith  In 
the  market  system — would  be  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  classic  action-reaction  pattern 
that  excludes  the  middle  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  country  may  well  rue  the  day  when. 
largely  at  the  behest  of  big  business  and 
organized  labor,  the  government  preeence  In 
their  price  and  wage  decisions  was  mindlessly 
liquidated,  leaving  the  consumer  to  fend  for 
himself. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Heller  has  outlined  for  us  the  dangers  in 
what  he  calls  "the  Untimely  Plight  from 
Controls." 

He  properly  notes  that  Congress  and 
the  White  House  are  taking  undue  risks 
if  they  rely  entirely  on  market  forces  to 
achieve  a  leveling  ofT  of  inflation  and  to 
bring  about  price  moderation. 

Dr.  Heller  goes  on  to  recommend  an 
action  program  which  includes:  First,  a 
quick  and  simple  extension  of  the  stand- 
by powers  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act;  second,  granting  of  the  authority 
requested  by  Dr.  John  Dunlop  for  the 
transitional  period;  and  third,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monitoring  agency — pref- 
erably by  statute  and  equipped  with  last- 
resort  suspension  and  rollback  powers, 
much  of  which  is  included  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  heed  the  advice  given  by  this 
distinguished  economist.  It  makes  good 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  have  the  coiu-age  and  the 
foresight  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
the  rationale  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  given  by  the 
dlsthigulshed  Senator  from  itiimesota 
(Mr.  HtniPHRiY). 

As  always,  he  brings  to  a  subject  which 
he  feels  deeply,  great  eloquence  and  the 
ability  to  articulate  commonsense.  His 
presentation  Is  almost  as  good  as  the  one 
he  made  at  the  Democratic  Caucus,  when 
he  was  not  quite  so  restrained  or  in- 
hibited, which  he  has  uncharacteristical- 
ly been  this  afternoon. 

But  I  appreciate  his  statement.  He  and 
I.  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
fighting  an  uphill  fight.  But  it  'is  a 
worthy  one.  His  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  great  reassurance  to  all  of  us 
and  I  want  to  express  to  him  my  appre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  thank  the  disUngulstaed  Senator 
from  Maine  and  to  commend  him.  and 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
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ana  (Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson) and  others  who  have  taken  a 
real  lead  here.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  necessary, 
even  if  It  may  be  painful  and  at  times 
uncomfortable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  the  kudos  of  my  colleague  from  Maine 
and  say  my  only  regret  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huuphrxy)  is  that 
more  Senators  could  not  have  heard  it 
because  I  daresay,  if  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  heard  that  speech,  this  biU  would 
pass  overwhelmingly.  I  hope  it  does.  I 
hope  that  he  will  get  to  the  problem  on 
Wednesday  and  repeat  some  of  his 
speech  because  It  Is  very  powerful  and 
persuasive.  It  brings  forth  the  key  points 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Miiuiesota  will  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
11th  hour,  one  more  proposal  has  sur- 
faced that  would  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  for  another  year.  I 
flrmly  believe  that  we  do  not  stand  to 
beneflt  from  any  further  reliance  upon 
price  and  wage  controls,  and  we  ought  to 
permit  the  controls  to  die  tomorrow 
night.  R)r  whatever  temporary  use  and 
relevance  controls  had  In  1971,  they  no 
longer  are  working  against  Inflation. 
Their  main  result  now  is  to  produce 
shortages,  inefficiencies,  and  wasteful 
practices,  and  these  inevitably  put  fur- 
ther pressure  on  our  serious  Inflation 
problem. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation's  language  that  would 
grant  continued  standby  authority  to  re- 
Impoee  mandatory  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. The  Congress  must  recognize  the 
lessons  that  we  should  have  learned  a 
year  ago  when  the  Stabilization  Act  was 
up  for  renewal.  At  that  time,  the  many 
proposals  for  new  f reeaes,  price  rollbacks, 
and  other  stixmg  measures  simply  en- 
couraged business  and  labor  to  put 
through  every  possible  price  and  wage 
Increase  out  of  fear  that  subsequent, 
tougher  controls  would  disallow  those  ac- 
tions. This  same  practice  will  follow  this 
year  if  the  Congress  passes  legislation 
with  standby  authority  for  the  relmposi- 
tloQ  of  controls.  That  would  give  busi- 
ness and  labor  every  incentive  to  try  to 
beat  the  system  by  raising  prices  and 
wages  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible. 

Instead,  we  in  the  Congress  must  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  and  stop  tinker- 
ing artificially  with  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions in  the  marketplace.  Thirty-two  and 
one-half  months  of  controls  have  been 
more  than  enough.  Direct  price  and  wage 
controls  have  been  tried,  and  they  have 
been  found  wanting.  They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  end  tomorrow  night  and  we 
should  face  up  to  the  flght  against  Infla- 
tion by  reliance  upon  the  fundamentals 
of  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
great  satisfaction  In  what  Is  oecnrrlng. 
I  realize  that  we  have  had  a  number  of 
hours  of  debate  on  this  subject  and  that 
at  times  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  here, 
but  I  want  to  add  my  point  of  view  to  the 


Record  as  it  will  be  read  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  what  Is,  at  long  last,  occurring  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  standby 
wage  and  price  controls  was  written  off 
as  being  dead  only  a  week  or  10  days  ago, 
when  the  concept  was  turned  down  by 
heavy  votes  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Banking  Committees.  I  believe 
that  lesser  men  would  have  called  it  a 
day. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  feeling 
which  has  brought  this  measure  to  the 
floor  now,  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
substantisd  support,  Indicates  the  kind  of 
conscience  which  is  almost  Imperceptibly 
changing  the  nature  of  Congress. 

The  conscience  of  Congress  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  understanding  that 
we  represent  all  the  people,  even  in  a 
cozy  political  year  such  as  1974.  Wfe 
represent  all  the  people.  We  have  not 
been  intimidated.  It  is  interesting  that 
it  is  mainly  the  so-called  liberals  who 
back  the  amendment,  men  who  are,  In 
essence,  resi?onsive  to  labor,  as  I  am 
myself,  but  who  are  not  sold  to  anyone. 
Many  times  labor  is  right.  We  are  all 
with  them.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
their  backing.  But  we  are  no  one's  hand- 
maidens. This  is  what  this  action  indi- 
cates, that  there  is  a  conscience,  and 
that  it  is  an  American  conscience  as 
shown  by  the  Jury  in  New  York— of 
which  I  am  very  proud — which  acquitted 
Mitchell  and  Stans  notwithstanding  the 
label  of  Watergate.  It  shows  that  Justice 
is  still  evenhanded  In  the  United  States. 
The  jury  was  charged  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  in  any  given  case.  It  was  not 
doctrinaire. 

So  it  must  be  with  us. 

None  of  us  like  controls.  I  do  not  like 
them.  I  have  been  in  business  a  long, 
long  time,  and  in  big  business,  and  no 
one  liked  controls  then.  But  sometimes 
they  are  necessary,  as  we  ourselves  have 
foimd. 

Oreat  wars  have  consinned  so  much 
and  have  produced  so  little.  They  pro- 
duce nothing  in  terms  of  material  things. 
It  is  swept  under  the  rug  for  so  long,  tuid 
we  pile  up  an  accumulation  of  disburse- 
ments without  recompense  of  so  many 
tens  of  billions  of  doDsu's.  we  have  to  pay 
for  it,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it  In  some 
kind  of  discipline.  This  Is  that  kind  of 
discipline. 

So  I  rise  tonight  only  to  eon^phasize  the 
fact  that  at  last,  in  this  and  many  other 
matters,  Congress  Is  beginning  to  face  its 
duty,  that  nothing  is  dead  around  here  to 
which  the  voice  of  conscience  speaks  and 
where  there  can  be  a  response  from  the 
voice  of  conscience. 

The  fact  is  that  the  most  damaging 
blow  to  the  continuance  of  an  essential 
wage  and  price  policy  was  the  fact  that 
labor  walked  away  from  It.  It  la  my  con- 
viction that  it  Is  to  the  worst  detriment 
of  the  workingman  to  walk  away  from 
it.  Sure,  he  Is  going  to  get  "his."  But  "his" 
will  Inevltsdsly  leave  him  worse  off  at  the 
end  of  1974,  just  as  he  was  worse  off  at 
the  end  of  1973  in  terms  of  real  income. 

The  point  is  that  unless  some  stability 
is  introduced  Into  the  price  structure,  of 
which  wages  are  an  element,  unless  some 
effort  Is  made  to  redress  the  balance  of 


fairness,  we  will  not  get  anywhere  by  a 
policy  of  cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite 
one's  face,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  the  labor  field.  It  is  true 
that  labor  has  been  Imposed  upon, 
abused,  discriminated  against;  and  that 
labor  has  been  disciplined  where  very  few 
others  have  been.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  controls  policy  is  wrong  per  se,  or 
that  it  is  still  not  in  labor's  best  interest. 
We  will  prove  that  it  is,  and  the  very 
eloquent  statements  that  Senator 
Humphrey  read,  coming  from  distin- 
guished men,  will  prove  that,  also. 

We  are  not  blindly — in  this  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Mitskik  has  taken 
such  outstanding  leadership  in  develop- 
ing— moving  into  a  control  area.  Is  it 
not  shameful  to  Congress  that  as  of 
April  30,  tomorrow,  no  commitment, 
made  in  good  faith  to  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator, Dr.  Dunlop,  in  exchange  for  a 
release  from  controls  at  earlier  dates 
when  the  law  vras  invoked,  can  be  en- 
forced by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States?  Why  are  we  just  jettisoning  that, 
throwing  it  into  the  ashcan?  That  is  not 
a  great  way  to  win  respect  for  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  are  allowing  no  other 
way  In  which  that  kind  of  commitment, 
even  if  patriotically  desired,  may  be  made 
by  a  whole  industry. 

I  think  the  case  for  standby  authority 
Is  very  strong  said  the  flght  is  very  worth- 
while. Let  us  remember  that  the  public 
still  makes,  especially  in  an  election  year, 
the  debate  in  this  country.  I  believe  that 
working  men  and  women  xmderstand 
that  they  caimot  maintain  these  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

All  we  are  asking  for  Is  that  the  au- 
thority be  not  dismantled,  so  that  if  it 
has  to  be  invoked,  it  does  not  become 
wound  up  In  its  own  feet,  as  often  hap- 
pens here.  I  have  a  salient  example  of 
this:  The  Senate  ought  to  be  working 
deep  and  hard  on  the  energy  Issue;  but 
this  critical  Issue  may  die  In  the  process 
of  the  Congress  attempt  to  take  ac- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  passed  a  single 
effective  energy  measure.  Yet,  this  is  the 
cnrlng  need  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  people 
rate  Congress  as  only  30  percent  effective 
when  we  cannot  get  untangled  from  our 
own  feet  In  the  face  of  an  emergency  as 
critical  as  that.  Everybody  has  forgotten 
all  about  conservation,  although  the 
problem  is  still  very  deeply  with  us. 

80,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the 
effort  to  maintain  standby  authority  is 
not  only  a  worthwhile  flight,  but  also 
that  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  that  It  be  made. 

While  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  us,  I  hope  they  will 
respect  our  sincerity.  Whether  or  not  our 
battle  is  successful  will  depend  very 
much  on  whether  the  people  are  as 
aroused  as  we  are.  I  am  delighted  that 
Senator  Case  and  I  have  contributed  the 
bipartisan  nature  to  this  particular 
effort,  and  the  kind  of  support  and 
eloquence  of  the  argument,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  moment,  I  believe,  give 
us  a  very  good  chance  to  succeed. 

So  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  my  commit- 
ment and  deep  conviction  that  this  is 
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the  right  thing  to  do.  We  see  oB  many 
sides  the  power  In  Congress  to  assert  It- 
self, not  to  be  dead  on  Its  feet,  an^  I  be- 
lieve that  America  gives  us  a  pre^y  rea- 
sonable chance  to  succeed  when:  we  do 
right. 

I  had  a  very  old  friend  in  CaQfomia 
who  never  went  to  school  but  who  keaded 
an  enormous  corporation.  He  was  $  great 
success.  He  used  to  say,  "There  Is  Always 
a  right  way  to  do  right."  And  that  i^  what 
we  are  doing.  • 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  jdo  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate.  It  is  jetting 
late.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  th^  mat- 
ter on  Wednesday.  But  I  think  Itwould 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  say  a  word  pr  two 
at  this  time. 

I  was  the  minority  floor  leaderUwice 
when  the  authority  under  the  Ecc^omic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  was  renewed. 
Twice  I  have  supported  it.  Twice  I  have 
debated  In  favor  of  It.  But  I  have|come 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  time  to  lit  the 
mechanism  of  the  marketplace  wot'k  its 
wUl.  I 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  (Mr. 
PROxsnRE)  made  a  valid  point  in  ijoting 
that  much  of  our  economy  is  alreac^  de- 
controlled and  we  are  at  this  mctnent 
feeling  some  of  the  price  bubble  that  we 
had  predicted  would  occur  with  thi  ex- 
piration of  the  authority  on  April  po.  I 
think  in  the  proposal  that  has  iDcen  Aade 
by  men  of  good  will  and  good  intension, 
we  may  be  holding  forth  to  the  gejeral 
citizenry  of  this  country  a  promlsl  we 
cannot  fulfill.  | 

We  must  understand  our  inflatioii  in 
context.  We  are  in  a  worldwide  deir4^<^~ 
pull  inflation,  and  any  unilateral  eaorts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
with  It  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
is  not  to  say  we  are  powerless  to  act 
at  home.  But,  a  regulation  of  the  e( 
omy,  or  attempted  regulation  of  the  elon- 
omy,  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  theie  is 
an  ongoing  worldwide  demand-pull]  in- 
flation and  that  It  is  likely  to  contini 
So  I  am  hopeful  people  in  this  C( 
try  will  not  be  deluded  into  thinking 
if  we  act  favorably  on  this  measure, 
are  indeed  going  to  end  inflation  or 
haps  even  slow  its  momentum.  I  am 
sure  what  the  actual  impact  of  this  mi 
ure  would  be,  should  it  be  enacted,  bl 
have  little  hope  that  we  can  stabl 
prices  without  allowing  the  marl 
regulated  economy  to  work. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  13999  TO  BE 
AT  THE  DESK  TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr( 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
13999  be  held  at  the  desk  temporarj 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
McsKiE).  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 


IS  ISO 

1 

1 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE  SFfe- 
CIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  fo 
FILE  ITS  REPORT  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr^l- 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  disUngiilsnd 
senior  Seiiator  from  West  Virginia  (ifr. 
Randolph)  .  I  make  the  following  \msin- 
imoufi-consent  request. 


Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  move  from 
April  30  to  May  15  the  date  by  which 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  "Developments  in  Aging  1973, 
January-March  1974,"  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  FonO. 

The  extension  is  requested  because 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration is  considering  Senate  Resolution 
310,  a  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2686— PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Bander  may  have  the  privilege 
floor  during  the  consideration 
Muskie  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I    ask 

Leslie 

of  the 

of    the 

Witli- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,   MAY    1,    1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY.  MAY  1, 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each,  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  (S.  354)  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Wednesday  the  Sen- 
ate resiime  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  no-fault  insurance 
biU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  354.  NO-PAULT  INSURANCE  BILlI^ 
TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  upon  the 


resumption  of  the  no-fault  Insurance  bill 
on  Wednesday  the  pending  question  be 
on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Mondale;  that  there  be  a  time  limit 
thereon  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; that  a  vote  then  occur  on  the 
Mondale  amendment;  that  upon  the  dis- 
pasition  of  the  Mondale  amendment 
there  be  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
upon  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms,  and 
that  the  vote  then  occur;  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  be  recognized  to  make  a 
motion  to  reconrunlt;  that  there  be  a  90- 
minute  debate  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  that  upon  the  disposition  thereof 
the  vote  occur;  that  if  the  bill  is  not  re- 
committed, there  be  1  hour  of  debate 
prior  to  the  vote  at  3  p.m.  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  for  which  waiver  of  para- 
graph 3.  rule  XII  already  has  been 
secured;  and  that  in  each  Instance  the 
time  be  divided  and  controlled  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
2  hours  for  statements  in  connection 
with  the  Day  for  National  Prayer  and 
Fasting,  as  envisioned  by  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

At  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
the  no-fault  insurance  bill.  Yeas  and 
nays  may  occur  on  amendments  to  that 
bill.  Conference  reports  are  in  order  at 
any  time,  and  other  measures  cleared  for 
action  may  be  called  up.  Yea-and-nay 
votes  may  occur. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
April  30,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  29,  1974: 

DSPABTMEirr   OF  Stati 

Stanton  D.  Anderson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambasaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Joseph  W.  Twlnam,  of  Tennessee,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  4,  to  be  Ambas- 
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sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Bahrain. 

ivilchael  Sterner,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpoteDtlary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

Detabtmbnt  of  Jdstick 

James  L.  Browning.  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment ) 

David  G.  Trafer,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  tta«  term  of  4  years  rice  Robert  A. 
Morse,  deceased. 

lit    THE    Am    FOHCE 

The  following  officer  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  U.3.  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harry  C.  Aderholt.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  tri  Asmt 

The  foUov'lng-named  officers  to  be  placed 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  39«2: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  SylTCster  Collins.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  EUchard  Thomas  Knowles.  340- 
10-3134,  Army  of  the  United  States,  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Phillip  Beneff,  Jr.,  037- 
26-0693.  Army  of  the  Untted  States  (major 
general.  UJB.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Olaim  Davtd  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  ot  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  tor  tempo- 
rary appointaoent  In  Uie  Army  of  the  Untted 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  imder  the 
provisions  ot  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  T.  Tuberty,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Rex  D.  Wing.  331-22-2fl3S.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

CoL  Kenneth  E.  Mclntyre,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  Untted  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Array). 

Col.  lUdMrd  M.  Connell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  Of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  UJB.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  I.  McQlnnls.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  F.  Packard,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  EmU  L.  KonopnlckJ.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Franklin  J.  Olunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  K.  Btoner.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lletitenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  W.  Cannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Emory  M.  Sneeden,  24(^-20-2090,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Uetrtenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Roswell  E.  Round,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  B.  Manclnelll,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  Utalted  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.3.  Armf). 

Col.  SampMD  H.  Base,  Jr..  B79-S2-3138. 
Army  of  th*  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UJB.  Army). 


Col.  William  B.  Todd,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S   Army). 

Col.  Richard  S.  Kotlte,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutanant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  B.  Price,  427-3»-3268,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
UJ8.  Army). 

Col.  James  C.  Pennington.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  Hnlted  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,   UJB.  Army). 

Ool.  Jamee  M.  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,   U.S.   ^\rmy). 

Col.  Alexander  M.  Wayland.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel.   U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
j^rmy  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  Edwin  L.  Kennedy.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Richard  L.  PrUlaman,  336-36^074. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,   U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  B.  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  J.  Mueller,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Col.  Bufus  C.  lAEzell.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUllam  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes,  (lieutenant 
colonel,   U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WiUlam  B.  SUele,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Jlrmy 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edwin  C.  Hefrelflnger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jere  W.  Sharp,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  JU-my  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  UJS. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Charles  F.  Gordeo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (lieutenant 
colonel,   U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUliam  L.  Shea,  407-a»-3«01,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Alfred  L.  8and«3on.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Luclen  S.  Bolduc,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Donald  B.  Bosenblimi.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Donald  B.  Sampson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Wilman  D.  Barnes,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Emmett  W.  Bowers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutmant  urio- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUllam  H.  Pitts,  257-80-M63,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  WUllam  J.  Uvsey,  Jr.,  256-44-875:. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Ployd  C  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Alfred  J.  Cade,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  David  E.  Watts,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Col.  James  P.  Cochran  HI,  267-40  5716. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joeeph  N.  Jaggers.  Jr..  448-24-07.^2. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, US  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  D.  Avers.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  C.  Rousse,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  .Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Col.  Walter  F.  Ulmer.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  cdo- 
r.el.  U.S.  Army). 

Col,  Glenn  K.  Otis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States   (major.  U.S.  Army*. 
Iw  TirE  Am  Force 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
United  States  Code: 

IJMK  OF  THE  Ala  FOBCE 

To  be  colonel 

Chasteen.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shiner,  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder.  Wallace  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zeck,  Francis  H.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Klrbv,  Elwln  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roddy,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Machuta.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orman,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  major.  Regular 
Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sectkxis 
1310  and  1311,  title  10,  United  States  Code 
with  active  duty  grade  of  temporary  Ueu- 
tenant colonel,  in  accordance  with  sections 
8444  and  8447,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

UKK  or  THE  AIB  VOKCK 

Klmbrough,  Duke  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  acttye  duty 
grade  of  temporary  colonel,  in  accordance 
with  section  8444  and  8447,  title  10,  Untted 
States  Code: 

MKDICAL  SEmVICC  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Berlow.  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dye,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  appropriate 
provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended.  Officer  Is  subject 
to  physical  examination   required   by   law: 

LDTB  OF  TUJS  AIB  FOKCE 

Captain  to  major 

Fahey.  Omer  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  followli^-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8384,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force: 

MEDICAL  COaPS 

To  be  major 

Alcazar.  Esteban  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BXlfTAI,  COKPfl 

To  be  captain 
Bulkema,  EkMUOd  J.,  S79-44-661X. 
Oamblno,  Pet«r  A..  133-83-a»40. 
Hastings,  Dwlgtat  L.,  438  03-OTaa. 
Jackson.  JUiaon  B.,  631  38  4088. 
Bchmitt,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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JCDOE  ADVOCATE 

To  he  captain  ^ 

The  following-named  Air  Force  offlceis  for 
promotion  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  ^^^der 
the  provisions  of  sections  8376  and  593*  title 
10,  United  States  Code:  1 

LINK  OF  THE  AW  FORCE  '■ 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  be  colonel    \ 
Madison,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         j 

MEDICAL   CORPS  J 

Gomezdlsdler,  Rafael  M  .  579-42-514^ 
Mcintosh,   Duncan  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX.    5 

LINE   OF  THE  AHl  FORCE  1 

Major  to  be  lieutenant  colonel        I 
Anderson,  Dana  B.,  284-26-81 17.  i 

Burer,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 

Cody,  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Crotts,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Diehard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Given,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallawell,  Joseph  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Huntsman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kersen,  Sidney  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malkosky,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlosser,  Martin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkes,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Kay.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salzmann.  Jacob  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Cruzjlmenez,  Pedro  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnuaon,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NITKSE   CORPS 

Llenemann,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserves  of  the  Air  Force,  in  i  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 698,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  wl^  a 
view  to  designation  as  medical  officers,  u^der 
the  provlslona  of  section  8067,  title  10,  Un|ted 
States  Code: 


f 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Chan,  Claud©  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ] 

Freeark,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  • 

Habn.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 

Hough,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndes,  D©  Armond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Migden,  WiUiam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

OUpln,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MllU.  Robert  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 

Panettlere,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  'i 

Vause,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  tor  appoint- 
ment as  Reserves  of  the  Air  Force,  Intthe 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  1211,  title  10,  United  S^tes 
Code :  .; 

UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel  i 

Boze,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Clark.  Ned  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Royer,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  In  the  U^.iAlr 
Force,  In  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8444  and  8447,  tltl«i  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion as  medical  crfDcers  under  the  provts^ns 
of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States  Cd|le: 

MEDICAL  CORPS  1 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel  i 

Burstein,  Alvm  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  : 

Livonia,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Roger  B.,  B61-23-4396. 

Stnne,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-najned  persons  for  appol|it- 
ment  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  lo- 
tion 593.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 


LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

Herron,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hoffman,  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mancuao,  Salvatore  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 693  and  716,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  as  Judge 
advocate,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

De  Ment,  Ira  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593,  8361  and  8381,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE   AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Day,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  Of  1974.  U.S.  MUltary  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283  throuch 
4363: 

Abdo,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Jonathan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrecht,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldridge.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aleshln,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Robert  8,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alllnder.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jeffrey  W.,  51  l-4g-6664. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andren,  Erik  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreotta,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annis,  PaiU  T.,  Jr.,  002-40-^799. 
Anthony,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Clare  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Am.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arunskl.  Karl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astln,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacaetow,  Todd  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Bruce  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Richard  F.,  667-8+-3720. 
Ballew,  WUlUm  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Allan  A.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbero,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Charles  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  James  T.,  Jr.,  264  08  0646. 
Barnes.  Clifford  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Brio  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash,  Homer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassler,  Bobert  E.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelor,  CecU  G.,  Jr.,  24S-88-2071. 
Batiste.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman,  Geary  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Oregmry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearce,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley,  Benedict  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beecher,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berish,  Blchard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berner,  Howard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethel,  Lawrence  C,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betson,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blcklngs,  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Billingsley,  Chester  A.,  IV,  473-64-9»4«. 


Bilter,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blnger.  Blchard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bingham,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Black.  Barry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackman.  Merrill  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackwell,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanco,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blasko,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bllnten.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blunier,  Clinton  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bly,  Harold  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bokmeyer,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoUens,  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bondy,  Dana  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonnet,  Joseph  C,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borje,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borman,  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boron,  Gregory  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bosse,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bourn,  Guy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bower,  Balph  E.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  185^-6610. 

Bradshaw,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bransford,  WUliam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braxton,  Maceo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennen.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Breton.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brettell,  James  B.,  61 1-60-7628 

Bross,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bruch,  Randall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bryant,  Albert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buenzow,  Kenneth  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bull,  Layton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bumgarner,  Ned  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burden.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burdumy.  William  A..  310-44^031 

Burget,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhart,  Gregory  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buto,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butson,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrne.  James  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Terry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campo,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canfleld.  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CantweU,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carattlnl,  Darryl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Darryrl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Carl  E.,  Jr.,  183  44  4840. 
Cathcart,   Douglas   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cerny.  Jeffrey  D.,  66S-6&-3311 
Ceruttl,   Edward   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chabot,  Edmund  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Chachere,  Ernest  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chadwlck,   WUllam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 
Chafln,   James  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clsek,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clupak,  Roman,  161-4^-0023. 
Clark,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clausen,    Clifford    O.,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleek,  Bobert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clifford,  Michael  B.  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clowes,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coats,  Reggie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffelt,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coggin,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coker,  PhUip  D.,  23fr-7&-7623. ' 
Coleman,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combest.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Adrian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Jay  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cooney,  Patrick,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corman,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corson,  Blchard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coelo,  Michael  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CralgmUe,  MitcheU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  Conrad  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Roy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Crewse,  Douglas  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosbv,  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross."Kenneth  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  David  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czarzastv.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daigh.  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dameron,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dance,  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daula.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Cyrus  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Mark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ted  E..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaver.  Danny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Marvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deeter,  Michel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Jonckheere.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dela-Cruz.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Leon  Dionlslo  A  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demetz,  Donald  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denny,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deponal.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslderlo,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detore,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Voe,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Wit,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deykes,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckerson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl  Giorgio  Emilio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmengo.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl  Silvio  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlugolenskl,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlugolenskl,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doe,  William  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoho,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dossett,  Mitchell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downar,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubla,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duesler.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duhm,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Colin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duskln,  Edgar  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutcher.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eads,  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagin,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgecomb.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bgrld,  Luclan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmore,  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Exten,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fabry,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padden.  Reginald  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Edward  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahrenthold,  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falk,  Perry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fardelmann,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fastabend,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peatherstone,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penton,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fetter,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fierro,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pilibertl.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  J.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flshback,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzpatrlck,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flora.  Bradford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flyer,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote,  Ashby  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foss.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fox.  Edward  L.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Joseph  J..  192^4-4304. 
France.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankie,  Joseph  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeze.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fri-sco.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froneberger,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuhrmeister.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulk.  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulsang.  EJner  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furman.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbard.  William  D..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gain,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galvanin.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Wendell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garito.  Philip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaudio,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geehan.  Brian  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehlhausen.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelling.  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geraci.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geraci.  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G:acomettl,  Fred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giandonl.  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilmer.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gmther.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason,  Thomas  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleichenhaus,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goedkoop.  Thomas  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goehrmg,  Russell  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodhand,  William  S.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goosen.  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorby.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grazier,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grim,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm.  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grooms,  Wilson  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosner.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunseth,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gum.  Dermis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haetinger,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hailey.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Kurt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargan,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlin,  Donald  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Bradley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Clarence  A.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hashem,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastie,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HasweU,  Marvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headley,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedberb,  Harold  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helferd,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Dwlght  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,    Kenton    H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbison,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrick,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrln.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann,    Arthur   M..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Ken  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higgs,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinkel.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirst,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hock.  Ambrose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoefert,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohnstine.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Holmes.  Keith  B  .  585  46  3270 
Holweck,  Ralph  D.  215  48-9370 
Hopkinson.    William    J.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornbtirg.  Richard  A.  II.  337-48-41 P5 
House'.vorth.   Stephen   W..   223  82  6259. 
Hovle.  Kenneth  D  .  239  90-6.360 
Hubbard.    Richard    F.    31G   58   5813 
Hubbard,  Roy  S  .  Jr  ,  083^4-9486. 
Hu.»Iman,  Craip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Gar^■  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Randall  L  .  282-52  4077. 
Hughes.  Samuel  J  .  III.   146-44  8043. 
H-ighes.  Stephen  M..  212-62  5222. 
Hul&ev.  George   D.   213   60-1593. 
Humphrevs.    Robert    M  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Oliver  H  .  IV,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huskey.  Leonard  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hvten.  Blaine  W  ,  004   54-5540 
Impellizzerl.    Robert    D  .    154-46   1677. 
Iiiyali'^.  Morris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ir.galLs.  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inskeep.  James  H.  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vzzo,  Dominic  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Jerrv  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.-.ckson.  Mark  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Kim  A..  558-84^740. 
Janoski.  Frank  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarasius.    Arvidas   K  .    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarem.    Nicholas   P..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,   Donald   D.   Jr.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewart  Robert  C  .  208^2-7808. 
Johnsen.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnsen.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Donald  M..  101^4-9522. 
Johixson,  Jerry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Patrick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner.  Mark  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Harvev  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,    Harvey    D.,    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Kim  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jovce.  Martin  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jovce,  Robert  F,,  Jr,,  019^2-6984, 
Jurka,  Atis  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kaila,  Christian  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kalinich,  Kenneth  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallman.  Jeffrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karhohs.  Jeffrey  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Keller.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kellev,  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kellv!  Michael  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennv,    WUllam    T.,    Jr.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KiETgins,  Timothv  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kifnsev.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kindl.  Mark  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Jimmie  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kmnaman.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirbv,  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirchner,  Siegfried  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirk.  Flavo  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klimow,  Matthew  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kling.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Knapp,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kniskern,  Wayne  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kocher,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Koehler,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Koenig.  James  R,,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kornacki,  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Krawczvk,    Theodore    A„    II.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krebs.  Clifford  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Kromer,    Jack    R..    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krueger,  John  H   B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krukar,  Neil  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kuehn,  Albert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuklenski,  Charles  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulich,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurasiewicz,  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kure,  Paul  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kussard.  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lacek,  John  J,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lambert,    David   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lar.drv,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landseadel.   Robert   J..   III.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langlev.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

La  Rocca,  Stephen  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larrabee.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laughim.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Le  Beau,  Jeffrey  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Le   Booiif.  Joseph  N.   O.,  Jr..  267-9244657. 
Leahy,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  r 

Legglero,  Stephen  J  .  06a  44-3380.  f 
Lemley.  Paul  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ; 
lyester,  Gordon  W  .  26&-04-4468.  I 

Letcher,  Charles  T  .  326-48-  7322.  f 

Lewis,  Dennis  R.  234  82-44^9.  i 

Lewis,  Kevin  M.,  lOa-44-3097.  | 

Libby,  Frank  A.,  Jr..  021^2-3128.  i 
Llndsey.  Bradlee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Liseckl.  Edward  J..  112^4-7586.  l 

Llewellyn,  Charles  P.,  218  56-6395.  » 
Loisel.  Thomas  J..  436-78   1 121.  i 

Lokey,  Albert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  4 
Lombard,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
I-ombardl.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  5 
Lovallo,  Dominlck  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  T 

Lucas.  Gregory  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Luadqulst,  Robert  G.,  387-56-562".,    i 
Lynch,  Myron  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack  In,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeau,  French  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magness.  Bradley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahar,  Timothy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  Dennis  J..  317-5&-8492. 
Malnwwlng,  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majeronl,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcolm,  James  R.,  558  86-6445.         | 
Male,  Herbert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     t 
Mallch.  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Mallory,  Phillip  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ? 
Mamura,  Nathan  S.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  : 
Manos.  Christopher  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX.f 
Marino,  Stephen  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ; 
Markel.  Douglas  W.,  215  56-8907.  ^ 
Markham.  Gerard  R..  388  54  3358  i 
Markley,  Charles  P..  Jr..  155-42-773l| 
Marks,  Ralph  A.  Jr..  567  86-4510.  1 
Marsh,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Marti,  Willis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Martin,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Martin,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Martin,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Martinez.  WUllam  J..  571  -76-7077.       | 
Martz.  Dannie  K..  096  44-0858. 
Mather.  WUllam  G.,  230  66-7045. 
Mato\isek.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauro,  Vincent  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mans,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrayer.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCafferty,  Daniel  J..  Jr..  146-46  8976 
McCaffrey,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCorvey.  Jesse  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.  John  W..  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel.  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  John  H  .  Jr..  1.53-46-8382. 
McPetrldge.  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGehee,  Jn^-k  E  .  Jr  .  172-4n-6fi09.  ' 
McGlnnls.  Thomas  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Donald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulnness,  Denis  E  .  r-'9  44-5744. 
McLautfhlln.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
McMillan.  James  D  .  384  58-0991. 
McMillan.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt,  Cirl  B..  571-80  0404. 
Media.  Curtis  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M'Mbers.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mes.sina.  Antonio  W..  039  34-8821. 
Methenv.  Robert  M  .  222  38-3337. 
Mever.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mliam,  Larry  E  .  410-88  1491. 
Mllldonls.  David  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millard.  James  B..  219  54-9311. 
Miller.  Champe  W..  460-92  9941. 
^TtIIer.  Dennis  M  .  215-54  8564. 
Miller.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Joe  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiU.-r,  John  H.,  Jr  .  455   02  4280. 
Miner,  John  R..  543-58  5445. 
Miller,  Merlin  L..  478  70-7349. 
Miller.  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Ronald  H.,  260  84-2719. 
Milllgan,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlllner,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Kenneth  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MInler,  John  A..  289-46  0446. 
Minor.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mltcham,  James  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  David  A.,  412-90  6889. 
Mitchell,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlxon.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molten,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monks,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moonen,  Brett  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Arthur  H  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Gordon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miore.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ATorrel,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
?.tor.-e.  Dwlght  E..  542  CG-021C. 
Morton.  Richard  W..  177—12^472. 
Mourtos.  ConsLantlne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mow,  DoiiElflS  F  .  Jr.,  535-58-019G. 
Mowrv,  Dale  B.,  16:i  10  8754. 
Miidd.  J.imea  V.,  077-4C-4474. 
Muh.  Robert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muir.  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mille'i,  T  homa,«:  F...  32-i -46-8477. 
Mulron  y,  John  P..  066  46-4653. 
Murphy.  Joseph  W.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Murray.  Scan  A.  338-44   8519. 
Myers,  Scott  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  William  E  ,  162   '.4  0015. 
Nations.  Johnny  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncalson.  William  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncely,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nels.m,  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neskc.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesrsta,  lonnle  E..  456  82-4357. 
Nordby,  Andrew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iN'orman,  Kurt  D.,  352 -44-6598. 
Norman.  Richard  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  John  U  ,  403-  96-2957. 
OBrlen,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Brien,  James  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrieii,  Maurice  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  ConncU,  Vincent  F.,  073  -J2-1118. 
Oertel,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Leary.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Bryan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  George  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'ReiUy.  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Rourke.  James  A.,  010-^44—4707. 
Oritz-Santlnl.  Oscar  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Rex  N.,  528  80-7853. 
O  Sullivan.  Paul  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otte,  John  L..  283  46-8452. 
Ottesen.  Stephan  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxford.  Vayl  S.,  409  86-«328. 
PalRUta.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmatler,  Bruce  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panlalonl.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Kerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parller.  Gregory  H.,  554  90-1865. 
Pasinl.  Victor  A..  2n6  -44-9877. 
Pate,  Richard  P.,  247  92-4499. 
P.iternoster.  Eric  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Dennis  L..  288  52-1709. 
Patrick.  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pattison,  Jack  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'ecr,  Stephen  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelrce,  George  A.  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.   Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pestrak.  Gary  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Leonard  C  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Raymond  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Timothy  A.,  123  44-3302. 
Petraeus,    David    H  ,    057  38-1960. 
Petruzzl.  Anthony  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Dennis  L.,  171-t4-0503. 
PhUllpa.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pickett,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Kerry  K.,  51256-9127. 
Pierce,  Morris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinson.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumley.  Richard  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  Freddy  L..  431-98  6966. 
Polom.  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poplells.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Patrick  O.,  218-60-670*. 
Poure.  Charles  a.,  627  92-6236. 


Powell,  David  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prate,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preece.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlndle.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proeschel.  Danald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Protaslo,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Przyworskl,  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulinby.  Russell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riimey.  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.mey.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rappold.  Paul  K..  230   70-2749. 
ReJliUKcr.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ree  e.  .Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcid.  R:)nny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reidy,  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnhart,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relyea.  J.xmes  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcnaer.  Howard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ren.sema,  Timothy  R.,  217^8-0120. 
Reopel,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rps.sler,  Marlln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcy.iolds,  Clark  A..  2G7-15-9317. 
Ri  hards,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rirhardson.  Royce  G..  456  88-9969. 
Rlrhgels.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rkhmond,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlppe,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchhart.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivers,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbe.  Adrian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R  ibbins,  Martin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Frank  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert.s.  CJary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Craig  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorhette.  Denis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodarte.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Gary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodvelt.  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roemer,  David  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ropske.  Victor  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roetzel.  Robert  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rof^'ers.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro^^ers.  Jeffrey  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ropers.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollins,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooksby,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ross,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothsteln.  Hy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Richard  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rozzonl,  Renard  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffenach,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Runkle,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusho,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ru.ssell,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rybczynskl.  Joseph  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rynd,  David  P..  219  60-8725. 
Rynearson,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sablan,  Francisco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sachau,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddler,  Keith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sample,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sample.  Steven  C,  375-58  9285. 
Sanders,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapanara,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Christopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saner,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saum.  Allen  E  ,  228-76  2633. 
Saunders.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schado,  Patrick  A.,  225-78  2697. 
Srhaefer,  John  A..  050  44-7671. 
.Scharllnp.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenck.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher.  Gregory  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwamb.  Richard  H  ,  560-80  6698 
Sc.Ttt.  Lloyd  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Mark  W.,  536-52  8996. 
Scott,  Wlnfleld  W..  III.  566-88  5508. 
Scrlbner.  Barry  L.,  473  62-9710. 
Searle,  Marvin  S  ,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seeber.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeley.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shambach,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shaver,  Timothy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Worth  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelden,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shires,  Scott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shortal,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegel,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sihelnik,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SiUs,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silva.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair.  Christopher  B..  Ill,  187-44^9077. 
Sltero,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs,  Alvah  L.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sladky,  John  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jeffery  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Maurice  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  Stephan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Thomas  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sole,  WnUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommerville,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soncrant,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Clark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng.  Milton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speakes,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Spencer,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splnelli.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  Cyr,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamlllo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stavrldls,  Thomas  J  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stellar,  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stengel,  Mark  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinnett,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlnson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Steve  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Tracy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studer,  Randal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svoboda,  Martin  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnson.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tafone,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tart,  Randal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Franklin  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thebaud,  Charles  C  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlelke,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thomas.  Carter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Laurence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompsen,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorsen  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tixier,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomy  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tcoth'man,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topping,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trauth,  Stephen  R.,  50O-52-8748. 
Trompak,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxell,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troxell.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tulay,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Albert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Duncan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Thomas  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twohig,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T>ler,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uirich.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Arsdale,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Vleet,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veit.  Rudy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vestermark,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vidmar,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Visnovsky,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUmer,  Jeffrey  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonderscheer,  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vozzo,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlgren.  Van  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUnger,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Karl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  Kenneth  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Dwlght  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  WUllam  G  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weidner.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Weisz.  John,  139   4S-63-:0, 

Wells,  Herbert  W.,  III.  131-40  9476. 

Wells.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welt,  John  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wentz.  Walter  E.,  Ill,  295-44-  3659. 

V.ester.hnff.  Charles  M.,  562-74   2285. 

Wheeler.  Clayton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

White.  Charles  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Christopher  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

While.  French  R  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitmai.,  Courtenay  S  ,  IV.  156-44-^621. 

Vv'hitman.  Mark  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

V.'iP.cek.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

V^'ilrox.  Christopher  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Wiidemann,  Eric  R  .  286-48  5076. 

Wilkinson.  Glenr.  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Harry  L  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUliams.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson.  David  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willis.  Colen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wills.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■^Vimberley.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Withers,  Benjamin  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wittman.  Craig  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe.  Russell  S..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wright.  Alan  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yeterian.  Edward  M  ,  110—40-4141 

Yezak.  Herman  R  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngbluth,  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zacherl,  Donald  H.,  273   50-1537. 

Zeigler,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zieske,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zwack,  Daniel  A.,  484-68-J665. 

The  following-named  cadets,  gradiiatinc- 
class  or  1974,  U.S  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283  through  4353 : 

CouncU,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monaghan,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106 
3283,  3284.  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Hicks.  Ancll  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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SOMETHING  RIGHT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  April  24  edition  of  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  included  a  bal- 
anced and  fair-minded  editorial  prais- 
ing President  Nixon  for  refusing  to  im- 
pose coupon  rationing  of  gasoline  when 
the  shortage  was  most  critical. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  if  ra- 
tioning had  been  implemented  as  urged 
by  many  in  February,  a  large  bureauc- 
racy would  now  be  administering  a 
cumbersome  and  unnecessary  program. 

The  newspaper  comments  that — 

As  long  as  President  Nixon  Is  being  blamed 
for  everything  from  the  defeat  of  local  can- 
didates to  sunspots.  It  Is  only  fair  that  he 
be  credited  when  he  does  something  right. 

I  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Something  Right"  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  April  24,  1974, 


be   printed   in   the   Extensions   of   Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Something   Right 

As  long  as  President  Nixon  Is  being  blamed 
for  everything  from  the  defeat  of  local  can- 
didates to  sunspots,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  be 
credited  when  he  does  something  right.  And 
sometimes  when  the  10  thumbs  of  the  federal 
government  are  concerned,  doing  something 
right  means  doing  nothing  at  all. 

On  the  question  of  Initiating  federal  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  to  American  drivers,  Mr. 
Nixon  acted  correctly.  By  doing  nothing. 

Four  to  six  months  ago,  the  President  was 
under  considerable  pressure  to  start  ration- 
ing as  the  Arab  oil  embargo  began  to  take 
effect  and  Americans  began  to  experience 
some  Inconvenience.  Many  citizens  and  poli- 
ticians felt  that  rationing  would  be  a  fairer 
way  for  persons  of  meager  or  modest  means 
to  get  their  share  of  gasoline,  although  ex- 
perience with  rationing  teaches  that  it  is 
about  as  fair  as  life. 

But  now  that  the  nation  has  survived  a 
rough  February  In  line  at  the  service  sta- 
tion and  the  oil  embargo  has  been  lifted, 
consider  how  fortunate  we  are  that  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  take  a  panicky  leap  Into  the  ration- 
ing business.  Overnight,  states  like  Virginia 


are  able  to  lift  the  simple  expedients,  such 
as  odd-even  purchasing  of  gasoline,  that  thev 
had  imposed  to  deal  with  the  temporary 
problem.  If  the  central  government  had  got- 
ten Into  coupon-book  rationing,  a  large  and 
costly  bureaucracy  would  have  been  set  up 
to  run  a  system  that,  once  established,  would 
have   been   difficult   to  disestablish. 

Judging  from  the  extreme  difficulty  the 
administration  has  had  in  extricating  itself 
from  the  jungle  of  wage-price  controls,  the 
government  could  have  been  in  the  rationint: 
business  for  years.  Certainly  the  system 
would  not  have  been  ended  overnight. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  Nixon  acted  on  his  con- 
servative instinct  and  it  paid  off  for  him  and 
the  nation. 


DOFEEN     GRANT     SPEAKS      ABOUT 
ENTHUSIASM,  THE  GOD  WITHIN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  column  by  Doreen 
Grant  entitled:    "Enthusiasm,  the  God 
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Within"    which    appeared    reccntls?    in 
western  New  York's  Photo  News.     \ 

With  the  quiet  eloquence  that  mirks 
all  her  columns.  E)oreen  Grant  outlines 
tho^e  characteristics  v/liich  constlAute 
mature  adult  enthusiasm.  I  am  ceriBin 
many  Americans  will  find  her  remjp-ks 
incisive  and  personally  edifying.  Assshe 
says,  enthusiasm  Ls  "somewhere  bet\ifeen 
wanting  to  make  the  world  over,  iind 
wantmg  to  hide  from  it."  Tlie  ar^c!-.^ 
follow.s:  : 

E.N'THt'si.\sM.  ii!K  Cod  Withi.n      ; 
Nobody  Is  born  bored.  AU  of  us  can  l»ar,i 
to  to.ster  that  precious  faculty  which  ftvi.s 
Joy  to  our  Uvea  and  purpuiEe  to  our  dayp. 

In  the  morning  of  our  lives  a  caterpUl^  is 
an  asUjnl.shment,  and  a  pink  iced  c:ilci  a 
m.irvel.  But  somewhere  en  route  to  adiit- 
hood  we  lose  our  enthusiasm,  not  becati.e 
we  h-ive  grown  wise  and  sad,  but  becaiis^wc 
misconceive  It  to  be  callow.  j 

True  adult  enthusla.sna  Is  not  puppy^l'^;' 
eagernoas  for  every  new  smell  and  ."  ind 
and  blade  of  graiis,  but  rather  the  orlg|n;il 
endowment  grown  up — tempered  and  shtB>Lci 
by  experience,   Judgment,  humor.  | 

The  wjrd  enthusiasm  omes  from  |en- 
theos — the  god  within — .'.nd  means  ba.sl^l!y 
to  be  hi-splred  or  pof^ses-cd  by  the  god,  ?r  U 
you  will,  by  God.  It  Is  aa  C'pen  sccre^  as 
conimonpl.ice  and  tireless  as  j.unllght.  that 
gives  joy  and  purpose  to  all  cur  d.iys.  If  iily 
»e  don  t  clesp..se  it,  I 

The  taproot  of  cnthul.i?m  is  learning;. 
Learning  makes  ua  a  child  ajiiiu  in  relaion 
to  the  new  thing,  but  It  al^^o  means  admitting 
that  we  djn't  already  know.  When  I  wa4  '" 
school  there  vv  .ji  a  country  lad  who  was:  an 
expert  .square  dancer,  but  lie  wished  to  l«*j'u 
what  he  caileJ  "round  dancing".  The  ottier 
boys  laughed  at  him.  but  the  girls  didJit.ple 
woiUd  say,  "Id  ask  you  to  dance,  but  I 
don't  know  how^  Will  you  teach  me:*  I  ^kt- 
music.  I  like  pretty  girKs.  to."  We  tatwht 
him,  and  we  scrambled  for  the  privilege.! 

A  woman  who  had  always  been  afralc^  of 
aying  took  her  first  plane  trip,  and  w.t-s  rtil.=;- 
erably  uneasy  as  the  plane  took  oil  for  fits 
transatlantic  trip.  "I  finally  realized,"  Ihe 
-•said  afterward,  "that  I  wa-^n't  afraid  of  nyj^it,'. 
I  was  afraid  of  not  knowing  how  to  ac$  in 
a  plane.  I  was  wildly  ea;^er  to  a^k  q'.;est|ci;i.;. 
but  first  I  had  to  admit  my  greenhorn  stand- 
ing. Once  over  that  hurdle.  I  git  along  jine. 
And  r  learned  some  fascinating  things  aBout 
planes.  You  see,  the  air  resembles  a  faud, 
like  water  .  .  ."  .\nd  she  was  off,  the  quinies- 
sence  of  enthusiasm.  ? 

Enthusla,sm  is  sustained  by  the  free  ilay 
of  our  faculties.  Too  often,  for  example,  sur 
vision  l3  exercised  as  a  tool,  too  rarely  is  a 
Joy.  When  crossing  the  street,  we  see  a -car 
coming  and  w©  go  back  to  the  curb.  We  BteeU 
such  practical  Information  to  survive,  .tut 
Its  u.*fulne8s  ought  not  to  eclipse  awarejess 
of  that  world  beyond,  where  a  yellow  jtaxl 
on  a  rain-black  pavement  is  tran.?portaHon, 
yes,  but  alao  a  streak  of  color  on  a  gray  ^ay, 
and  a  reason  to  have  eyes.  ': 

Early  on©  evening  in  spring,  i  v.alked  aling 
a  busy  London  street,  with  a  man  who  tad 
been  working  fiercely  hard.  Suddenly ;  he 
stopped  and  said.  "I  hear  a  cricket".  H«rns 
blew,  feet  hturled  by,  and  that  man's  i^lnd 
was  groggy  with  problems— yet  he  heafd  a 
cricket.  We  hunted  until  we  found  lilm. 
scraping  his  legs  at  the  edge  of  a  gracing, 
and  we  snUled  and  went  on  oddly  comfoited. 
reminded  of  our  own  abUlty  to  perceive  iand 
receive  a  world.  I  learned  then  that  enthiisl- 
asm  Is  partly  wtlllng  attention,  a  turning 
a.side  to  see.  Instead  of  hunching  up  inylde 
like  the  affronted  snaU.  Without  enthusl»m. 
we  are  blind  and  deaf  and  only  half  kSow 
our  world,  ; 

A  little  girl  I  know  Is  a  fledgling  ma§ne 
biologist  who  spends  her  allowance  on  speci- 
mens. One  day  I  asked  her  If  this  paaBon 
wasn't    depriving    her   of    other    impor^nt 
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things  like  after-school  treats  and  movies. 
'I  .suppose  so,"  she  said.  "But  If  I  cant  have 
both.  Ill  take  biology." 

She  had  already  learned  that  without  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  lastlne;  delight.  It's  hard  to 
i3e  enthusiastic  and  aimless.  I  have  learned 
a  nln  and  again  that  when  I  travel  to  a  new 
city  as  a  tourist.  I  often  enjoy  It  without  anv 
real  desire  to  go  Ijack.  But  If  I  take  time  to 
meet  and  get  to  know  the  people  in  those 
cities,  I  touch  s.ime  deeper  pul^e  of  that 
n'.y  aiul  ain  aroused  tci  know  it  better. 

Ihcre  comes  a  time  In  nearly  every  life 
V  lien  purpose  fails  and  fundamental  en- 
lluisiasm  quit.s,  takini^  with  It.  to  some  ex- 
irnt,  our  very  will  to  live.  Tills  dulling  of  the 
rr.aiancc  can  come  abnut  abruptly,  because  of 
a  crisis,  or  pradually.  fr.im  the  abrasion  of 
daily  living.  It  can  happen  when  a  loncj-held 
Job  Is  snatched  aw.iv;  or  on  that  mornlni; 
when  you  find  yourself  .so-and-so  many  years 
«  Id  without  havinc;  done  one  'enth  of  the 
t!itnt;s  you'd  planned  to  do. 

The  temptation  to  five  up  !.s  irtrnng.  But 
t'lis  Is  the  one  moment  above  all  others,  to 
hang  on.  The  human  mind  Is  lazy  and  love.s 

II  I  to  be  di.turbed,  but  some  tough  sinew  of 
H— that  very  portion  that  Is  capable  of  en- 
thusiasm—doesn't run  to  fat;  It  stretches 
ililn  and  snaps  us  back. 

One  of  the  most  exhilarating  women  I 
ktiow  was  hit  by  a  scries  of  blowa.  cul- 
minating in  the  lo.-j.s  of  a  youni;  son.  For  two 
(  r  three  ye.irs  she  was  IndifTcrcnt  to  every- 
thing. After  a  gap  of  some  time,  we  met,  arid 
I  V  as  much  comforted  to  find  her  lustre 
re-  tored.  "Day  after  day",  she  said.  "I  had  to 

III  '.ke  myself  go  about  my  dally  work.  Every- 
thing was  flat.  Then  one  day  I  .saw  a  couple 
tiu.\rr.'llng  on  the  street,  so  young,  and  ob- 
vii'usly  so  much  In  love.  I  found  my.self 
'tiderstanding— I  can't  tell  you  how  much. 
I  talked  with  a  refugee  wiman  v.ho  told  me 
aivDUt  her  lost  family  In  Europe,  and  I  under- 
stood, truly  understood.  I  found  myself  with 
a  new  heart,  and  a  new  enthusiasm.  I  feel 
that  understanding  Is  the  one  thing  that  can 
.s  ivc  the  world.  If  IL  took  grief  to  teach  me,  at 
le.^st  I've  learned  that." 

I  couldn't  agree  with  her  more. 

There  Is  no  magic  formula  that  can  cloak 
Its  with  the  gladness  in  living— Indeed  en- 
thusiasm IS  that  willitiijness.  At  times  th.at 
involves  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  at 
otliers  it  means  DARING  to  change  thliit's. 

Somewhere  between  wanting  to  make  the 
world  over,  and  wanting  to  hide  from  It,  Is  a 
balance  that  permits  intelligent  adult  eu- 
ihusiasoi. 


April  29,  1974. 


MADE  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
the  Foundation  of  Economic  Education 
at  Irvlngton  on  The  Hudson,  N.Y.,  pub- 
lishes the  Freeman. 

Enclosed  are  the  following  articles 
from  this  month's  Freeman  which  I 
commend  for  my  colleagues: 

MaDK   in    WASmNCTO>f 

(By  Paul  L.  Polrot) 
The  fact  that  the  nation's  crises  are  made 
In  WaslUngton  leads  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  false  conclusion  Uiat 
solutions  are  to  be  found  there,  too.  Opinion 
polls  may  reveal  that  the  popularity  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  Congress,  or  both,  has 
fallen  below  zero;  yet  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  these  same  supposedly 
dlsUlusloned  citizens  will  demand  that  the 
Federal  government  "do  something"  to  solve 
wtilchever  crisis  tuppetis  to  be  most  aggra- 
vating at  the  moment. 


\ 


I.et  there  be  no  doubt  that  crises  are  made 
In  Washington— whether  It  be  a  matter  of 
meat,  grain,  energy,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  or  even  Inflation.  Tlie  rea- 
.son  why  shortages  invariably  are  caused  I'l 
Washington  Is  becau.se  that's  where  all  the 
raw  material  Is  concentrated. 

The  raw  material  concentrated  In  WhsIi- 
ington.>  The  meat?  The  grain?  The  fuel? 
No,  of  course  not  these  things.  But  meat  is 
no;  the  raw  material  of  a  meat  shortage, 
Mor  fuel  the  raw  material  of  an  enerc;v 
sl.oitace.  The  only  raw  material  of  any  short- 
a'^e  of  goods  or  services  is  cocrctrc  tntencn- 
t  on.  And  only  when  that  coercive  Interven- 
tion la  concentrated  In  Washington  can 
tiiere  be  the  kind  of  shortage  that  amount:; 
to   anything  like  a  crisis. 

Let's  stick  to  the  "energy  crisis"  for  a 
moment.  What  Is  meant  bycocrcire  intcr- 
rciuion?  It  Is  the  u.se  of  violence  to  dlsmp- 
or  interfere  with  the  peaceful  voluntarv  ac- 
tions and  transactions  of  willing  buyers  ami 
LCllcn  For  example,  someone  steals  a  gallon 
cf  gas,  or  a  whole  truckload.  or  bombs  a 
rcfiiicry,  or  even  an  entire  oil  field. 

Those  are  forms  of  cccrclve  Intervention. 
atiU  they  r.re  destructive  and  disrupti.e  ot 
IJioduction  and  trade.  But  does  the  theft  of 
a  gallon  of  gas  or  the  shutdown  of  a  par- 
ticular oil  field  result  In  a  shortage  or  crisl:; 
of  nationtil  or  International  proportions?  No, 
it  doesn't.  'Ihe  market,  if  left  open  and  free 
to  lunction,  can  readily  cope  w  Ith  and  adju.st 
to  such  changes.  If  supplies  are  diminished 
I  >  .some  cxt  iit,  higher  prices  will  discourage 
c  •!!  .uniption  and  stimulate  production  until 
a  new  balance  Is  achieved,  with  no  crisi.-, 
v.liat.soever. 

MAJOR   VIOLENCE 

Suppose  there  Is  more  extensive  violence 

.<=vich  as  an  Israeli-Arab  war  that  closes 
tanals,  cuts  pipelines,  destroys  producing 
wells  and  shipping  facilities.  Wouldn't  that 
bi.ni-  an  encrpy  crisis^  Indeed  It  could,  but 
not  neccrsarlly.  and  not  dlrectlv.  Any  crisis 
that  comes  of  such  warfare  will  come  only  in 
tho.-e  countries  where  the  war  Is  used  as  an 
excuse  to  close  the  market  and  coerclvely 
prevent  prices  from  adjusting  to  the  new- 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  Instance, 
allow  them-selves  to  be  stampeded  by  war  In 
liie  Middle  East  to  either  demand  or  allov.- 
ceiling  prices  on  oU  and  gas  and  other  fuels, 
only  then  would  there  be  concentrated  In 
Washington  the  raw  material  of  an  energy 
crisis.  And.  to  repeat,  that  raw  material  Is 
coercive  Intervention:  not  the  war  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  the  coercion  turned  again.'-t 
t)ic  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  to  which  they  had 
surrendered  their  freedom  of  choice  and 
f.'-eedom  to  trade. 

MARKET    INTERFERENCl! 

Tlie  process  of  closing  the  market  against 
citl/ens  Is  called  price  control,  but  a  more 
realistic  name  would  be  people  control  or 
l)Tohibition.  Citizens  are  coerclvely  prohib- 
ited from  buying  or  seUlng  precious  fuels  at 
market  prices.  If  the  legal  price  Is  lower  than 
the  free  market  rate,  the  consequence  is  a 
shortage — a  demand  that  wUl  not  volun- 
tarUy  be  satisfied  at  that  arbitrary  price — a 
crisis  of  coercive  Intervention  that  must  per- 
sist as  long  as  the  Federal  government 
chooses  to  exercise  the  power  of  choice  citi- 
zens have  relinquished. 

What  motivates  Individuals  to  allow  gov- 
ernment to  close  the  market  may  be  of  In- 
terest, but  It  doe.sn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  conseqxient  shortage  or  crisis.  Per- 
haps It  was  sympathy  for  Israelites  or  hatred 
of  Arabs,  a  desire  to  befriend  the  poor,  a 
concern  over  poUuUon,  an  objective  of  na- 
tional self-stifflclency,  an  attempt  to  curb 
profit  margUis,  or  any  one  of  the  other  rea- 
sons that  might  have  entered  200  million 
different  minds. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  power  to  close  the 
market  was  concentrated  In  Washington  and 
was  exercised;  and  no  other  consequence  was 
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possible  except  a  shortage  and  a  crisis,  at 
the  prices  and  under  the  rules  coerclvely 
prescribed.  To  then  demand  that  Washington 
exerdae  further  power,  Impose  additional 
prohibitions,  can  only  aggravate  the  crisis. 
All  that  Is  necessary  to  effect  an  Instantane- 
ous and  miraculous  end  to  the  shortage  Is 
to  lift  all  controls  over  the  production  and 
marketing  of  fuels:  leave  the  matter  to  the 
voluntary  actions  of  willing  buyers  and  sell- 
ers in  an  open  market. 

So,  how  does  one  go  about  lifting  these 
controls?  Write  his  Congressman  to  do  some- 
thing? Perhaps  that  might  be  helpful.  But 
an  alternative  Is  to  stop  writing  Congressmen 
to  do  things  for  us,  do  what  we  can  for  our- 
selves and  accept  the  responsibility  for  such 
risk  decisions  and  actions.  Washington  would 
soon  get  the  message  if  we  wanted  to  try 
freedom. 

A    BETTZai    IDKA 

The  use  of  force  to  battle  an  Idea  tends  to 
generate  It  rather  than  to  kill  It.  I  doubt  If 
an  idea  has  ever  been  killed  by  means  of 
force.  The  enemy  of  the  free  market  Is  an 
Idea — the  belief  that  controls  can  serve  the 
freedom  of  man. . . . 

Any  law  or  regulation  will  be  nullified 
whenever  enough  persons  judge  It  to  be 
unwise  and  Improper,  and  not  until  then. 
Not  every  person  needs  to  become  convinced 
that  It  is  unwise.  Not  even  61  per  cent  of 
them  need  to  become  ooovlnoed.  All  that  Is 
necessary  Is  for  a  few  thought  leaders  In  all 
walks  of  life  to  become  convinced  because 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  many  others 
turn  for  guidance  and  advice.  It  Is  this  un- 
derstanding among  the  thought  leaders  that 
we  now  lack  and  that  we  must  have  for  suc- 
cess In  regaining  freedom  to  trade. 


DANGEfeS  OP  CONTINUED  DEFICIT 
SPENDING 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  18  and  19,  WRAL-TV  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  telecast  an  excellent  edi- 
torial warning  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinued, large-scale  deficit  spending  by 
the  P^eral  Oovemment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  inflation 
which  is  eating  Into  the  paycheck  of 
evM7  working  man  and  woman  is  chiefly 
caused  by  the  huge  deficits  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  running. 

The  Federal  funds  budget  has  not  been 
balanced  since  1960,  and  deficits  are  in- 
creasing. For  the  6-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1975,  the  accumulated  deficit 
will  total  $133  billion — and  that  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  debt  piled  up 
throughout  our  history. 

As  WR All-TV  put  it: 

In  Washington  .  .  .  the  name  of  the  game 
is  spend,  spend,  spend. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  called  a  halt 
to  that  game. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  'WRAL-TV  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IX&msRS  or   Coifmrca)  Dxncir  Spkksing 

If  the  trend  contlnuss,  many  upcoming 
election  campaigns  may  be  fought  on  an  Is- 
sue unrelated  to  Watergate,  the  energy  crMs, 
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or  any  of  the  glamor  subjects.  The  campaigns 
may  be  fought  on  the  sobering  Issue  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Already  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  has 
Jumped  to  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  16 
percent,  and  In  the  past  three  months  the 
government's  wholesale  price  Index  has  risen 
at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  25  percent. 

As  every  housewife  knows,  food  costs  have 
risen  alarmingly.  Interest  payments  are 
climbing,  with  the  prime  rate  now  nudging 
10.5  percent.  The  prices  of  steel,  construction, 
clothing,  health  care — all  are  expected  to  hit 
new  peaks  In  the  coming  months,  and  no 
end  In  sight. 

That's  what  has  economists  worried.  In- 
flation may  become  permanent,  bringing 
eventual  panic  and  collapse.  The  government 
has  tried  to  rig  the  market  by  means  of 
wage-price  controls.  That  hasn't  worked.  The 
money  supply  has  been  Jiggled.  That  hasn't 
worked  either. 

Reducing  federal  spending  would  work,  but 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Administration  has 
the  stomach  for  It.  There's  too  much  boon- 
doggling, too  much  bairel  politics.  Instead  of 
trying  to  sit  on  expenses,  the  Admlnstration 
wants  Congress  to  approve  a  new  budget 
amounting  to  $304  billion.  Congress  seems 
more  than  willing. 

There's  no  question  about  the  effect  that 
this  massive  s{>endlng  would  have  on  the 
economy.  It  would  send  the  economy  rocket- 
ing through  the  roof,  with  terrifying  conse- 
qttences  for  all  of  us. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  an  in- 
crease of  $29  bUUon  In  federal  spending  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1st.  Eighteen  bUllon 
dollars  of  that  Is  new  debt.  In  this  Adminis- 
tration alone,  government  spending  has  gone 
up  by  $100  billion,  which  is  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  in  only  six  years. 

As  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  put  It 
recently,  with  great  restraint.  "I  submit  that 
federal  spending  Is  out  of  control." 

The  Senator's  words  make  a  small  Impres- 
sion In  Washington,  where  the  name  of  the 
game  is  spend,  spend,  spend.  Cutting  ex- 
penses, balancing  the  budget — ^theae  things 
require  momentary  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
long-term  benefits.  Sales  would  dip.  Some 
workers  would  be  laid  off  until  the  economy 
could  readjust.  Such  sorrows  most  politicians 
prefer  not  to  Inflict  on  their  constituents, 
and  certainly  not  at  election  time. 

And  so  the  nation  continues  to  lurch  for- 
ward toward  Its  rendezvous  with  disaster — 
the  kind  of  disaster  that  Invariably  strikes  a 
nation  too  soft  for  self-denial  and  thus  a 
prey  to  grinning  golliwogs  vrtlllng  to  trade  the 
general  good  for  votes.  What  wUl  you  do 
when  your  money  wUl  no  longer  buy  any- 
thing? 

MRS.  BEATRICE  PERRY— 'WOMAN  OP 
THE  YEAR 
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ter's  award  is  being  given  to  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  women  in  Michigan — 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Perry  of  New  Haven. 

So  much  can  be  said  alaout  "Mama 
Bea,"  as  she  Is  affectionately  know-n  to 
her  legion  of  friends,  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin.  For  as  long  as  any- 
one can  remember,  she  has  been  a  tireless 
friend  to  anyone  in  need — in  need  of 
anything  that  she  could  possibly  provide. 
It  is  said  that  "Mama  Bea's  refrigerator 
is  a  poor  man's  restaurant;  her  pocket- 
book,  a  poor  man's  bank;  and  her  home,  a 
poor  man's  hotel." 

She  is  forever  giving  of  herself  to  some- 
one else's  benefit.  She  has  been  Icnown 
to  stay  up,  or  get  up,  to  drive  a  worker  to 
his  place  of  employment  so  that  he  will 
not  be  late  to  work  and  lose  his  job.  The 
homeless  and  the  jobless  have  found  ac- 
ceptance and  assistance  in  settling  in  the 
community,  no  matter  who  they  are. 

Mrs.  Perry  has  toiled  for  years  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  young  people. 
and  to  make  their  educations  the  be.st 
there  is.  In  this  effort,  she  has  provided 
all  yoimg  people  of  the  area  with  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  true  friend.  It  is  a  gift  that 
is  beyond  measure. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  Mrs.  Beatrice  Perry  as  a  friend  for 
many  years.  We  value  her  friendship 
greatly.  Her  thoughtfulness  and  her  un- 
tiring efforts  for  her  community  have 
been  an  Inspiration  to  us.  It  is  in  know- 
ing and  working  with  people  like  "Mama 
Bea"  Perry  that  makes  the  work  of  a 
Congressman  rewarding. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  choice  as 
"Woman  of  the  Year. "  Mrs.  Perry  is  a 
"woman  of  all  years.  " 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    KICHIGAIC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESBNTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day evmlng.  May  4,  the  Eta  Lambda  Zeta 
Chapter  of  metropolitan  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.,  will  be  presenting  its  armual 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  award  at  their  din- 
ner-soiree. Eta  Lambda  Zeta  is  a  chapter 
of  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1920  on  the  campus  of  Howard 
University,  as  a  sister  organization  to 
the  Phi  Beta  Sigma  fraternity. 

EsMJh  year  the  more  than  300  chapters 
of  this  sorority  in  the  United  States  and 
Africa  c^ebrate  Finer  Womanhood  Week, 
which  culminates  with  the  presentation 
of  the  "Woman  of  the  Year"  «ward. 

This  year  the  Eta  Lambda  Zeta  Chap- 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  LEMMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  when  I  was  first  in  the  automobile 
business,  those  who  worked  for  our  com- 
pany were  able  to  buy  brandnew  homes 
for  their  families.  The  employees — 
mechanics,  salesmen,  clerks,  and  even 
maintenance  people — were  able  to  meet 
modest  down  payments  and  mortgage 
payments  that  were  in  line  with  take- 
home  pay. 

We  are  still  in  the  automobile  bu.'^iness. 
but  today,  rarely  can  the  salesmen  and 
mechanics,  and  certainly  not  the  lower- 
income  employees,  buy  a  home,  despite 
much  higher  salaries  and  commissions 
New  dwelling  costs  are  far  out  of  reach 

Ironically,  it  was  in  those  times,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  com- 
mitted itself  to  t.he  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  But  for  mil- 
lions of  low-income  American  families, 
that  goal  has  been  nothing  but  a  hollow 
joke.  Despite  a  series  of  housing  bills. 
our  citizens,  from  young  married  couples 
to  the  elderly,  cannot  buy  decent  homes 
or  a  suitable  living  apartment. 
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Today,  the  housing  situation  il  dif- 
ficult for  the  middle-Income  famllyi  The 
situation  for  low-income  families!  Is  a 
disaster.  According  to  the  Deparfnent 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developnient's 
own  estimates,  there  are  over  13  mfillon 
households  with  incomes  below  »,000 
annually,  who  are  eligible  for  hotsing 
subsidies,  but  for  whom  there  is  nosub- 
sidized  housing  available.  Almost  sfl  of 
these  families  living  in  hou.sing  wh^h  is 
either  unsafe  or  unsanitary.  I 

Housing  subsidies  in  the  form  oi  tax 
deductions  go  to  those  who  do  not  peed 
relief  as  desperately  as  the  low-iniome 
families.  In  fact,  subsidies  which  gb  to 
well-to-do  homeowners  in  the  for*  of 
tax  deductions  amount  to  four  timfs  as 
much  as  all  other  housing  subsidies  ^m- 
bined.  \ 

The  only  program  which  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  housing  nee<|s  of 
famines  with  incomes  bslow  $5,000  imany 
significant  way  has  been  low-rent  public 
housing.  i 

We  need  to  deal  with  our  hoiking 
problems  from  tlie  bottom  up  thrfugh 
middle-income  families.  | 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949.  whicll  set 
our  national  hou.'sing  goal,  set  low-inime 
housing  at  an  estimated  10  percera  of 
housing  production.  In  1972,  hoiaing 
starts  for  the  poor  amounted  to  less^ian 
1  percent  of  total  starts.  • 

To  convert  some  of  the  billions  offour 
annual  defense  budget  to  underwrite, 
support,  and  assist  buyers  and  rei^rs 
of  low-  and  middle-income  housing  fwlll 
provide  individual  Americans  a  home  to 
defend,  as  well  as  a  homeland.  ] 


LEADERS  IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY       I 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH  j 

OF    NEW    YORK  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVsk 

Monday,  April  29,  1974  \ 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  >^- 
cently  been  brought  to  my  attentiorgby 
the  executive  director  of  the  Muscijar 
Dystrophy  Association  of  America,  Mr. 
Robert  Ross,  that  television  personaliies 
all  across  the  country  are  leading  %he 
fight  against  muscular  dystrophy.       | 

The  broadcast  media  are  today  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  peat>le 
and  organizations  claiming  radio  akid 
television  stations  focus  too  much  attri- 
tion on  the  negative  aspects  of  our  §0- 
ciety.  I 

I  think  it  only  fair  now  to  lugWliht 
this  contribution  the  media  are  ma^ng 
to  fight  this  dread  disease.  | 

Mr.  Ross  has  written  to  me  to  sinkle 
out  the  work  of  two  television  statlins 
and  two  individuals  and  I  would  hkqfto 
share  that  letter  with  my  colleagues  :j 
Congressman  William  Walsh,  • 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  \ 

Deab  Concsessman  Walsh:  I  believe  yoAu 
be  Interested  to  know  that  a  signal  contrliu- 
tlon  to  the  welfare  of  citizens  in  your  wea 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country— 
especially  chUdren  and  adults  afflicted  f by 
neuromuBcular  disease — baa  been  made|by 
WHEN-TV.  Syracuse,  New  York  through  the 
etTorta  of  Jean  Daugherty,  and  by  WSYR-fv. 
Syracuse,  New  York  through  the  effortJ  Of 
Bill  Everett.  1 
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In  very  large  measure.  It's  thanks  to  Indi- 
viduals lUce  Jean  and  BUI  and  stations  like 
WHEN-TV  and  WSYR-TV  throughout  the 
United  States  that  Muscular  Dystrophy  As- 
sociations of  America  has  been  able  to  make 
such  gratifying  progress  toward  Increas- 
ing public  awareness  of  the  llfe-and-death 
problems  represented  by  muscular  dystrophy 
and  related  disorders— and  toward  enlisting 
constructlv)  support  from  concerned  citi- 
zens In  your  district   and   elsewhere. 

WHEN-TV  and  Jean  Daushertv  and 
WSTR-TV  and  Bill  Everett  have  furthered 
the  educational  thru.st  of  this  Association 
In  many  ways,  but  Id  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  their  aid  In  promoting  our  Carnivals 
Against  Dystrophy  project.  The  enlighten- 
ment and  inspiration  they've  provided  their 
youthful  viewers  through  this  project  have 
led  directly  to  a  Blgnitlcant  enhancement 
of  our  ability  to  serve  patients  In  your 
constituency  and  throughout  the  nation. 

Inspired  by  TV  personalities  at  stations 
all  over  the  country,  young  people  held 
more  than  40,000  backyard  carnivals  In 
1973.  Their  efforts  led  to  the  realization  of 
MDAA's  programs  of  research  and  patient 
and  community  services. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Carnlval.s  project 
functions  primarily  through  promotion  by 
popular  children's  TV  personalities  like 
Jean  Daugherty  and  BUI  Everett.  These 
broadcasters  invite  their  young  viewers  to 
write  for  a  free  kit,  which  contains  all 
elements  es.sentlal  to  the  production  of  a 
fun-filled  Carnival — which  youngsters  or- 
ganize and  run  In  their  own  backyards. 
Through  the  project,  participants  learn  how 
to  organize  and  set  up  a  complex  event,  how 
to  cope  with  responslbUlty.  and  how  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  operating  a  business 
enterprise  of  their  own.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  they  derive  from  Carni- 
vals Is  the  "education  In  compassion"  which 
It  gives  them — their  Increased  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  the  less  fortunate. 

In  furthering  this  project  In  your  area 
BUI  Everett  and  W8YR-TV  and  Jean  Daugh- 
erty and  WHEN-TV  have  done  even  more 
than  help  provide  desperately-needed  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  neuromuscular  dis- 
ease whom  this  Association  seeks  to  serve. 
They've  helped  enrich  the  very  spirit  which 
has  inspired  this  nation's  greatest  achieve- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  Ross. 
Executive  Director. 
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FEO  PREDICTS  ALASKAN  OIL 
WILL  BE  EXPORTED 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  virtually  hidden  in  last  Mon- 
day's New  York  Times  was  a  statement 
by  the  Northwest  Regional  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  that  in  the 
first  years  of  operation  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  significant  quanti- 
ties of  crude  oil  would  be  exported 
probably  to  Japan.  These  exports  will 
occur  because  U.S.  west  coast  markets 
will  be  unable  to  absorb  the  total 
throughput  of  TAPS.  Although  I  am 
fully  aware  that  such  exports  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, It  is  indeed  intriguing  that  simUar 
predictions  of  such  exports  were  greeted 
rather  derisively  when  the  Alyeska  sys- 
tem was  approved  last  summer. 


As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  de- 
bate over  a  transmission  system  to  bring 
Alaska's  crude  oil  to  market  focused  on 
the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the 
finally  authorized  Alaskan  project  and  a 
MacKenzie  Valley  route  across  Canada. 
A  central  aspect  of  the  debate  con- 
cenied  the  ability  of  diCferent  regional 
markets  to  absorb  the  oil  that  system 
would  transport.  Myself  and  a  number 
of  other  Members,  after  intensive  study 
of  petroleum  supply  and  demand  pat- 
terns, concluded  that  in  the  early  years 
of  operation  the  west  coast  markets 
could  not  absorb  the  full  throughput 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline/ tanker  system. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  finding,  we 
artrued  that  the  national  interest  would 
be  better  served  by  a  pipeline  system 
across  Canada  to  deliver  oil  to  U.S. 
Midwestern  markets. 

In  spite  of  these  findings,  Congress 
was  continually  assured  by  TAPS  pro- 
ponents that  such  exports  were  thor- 
oughly unforseeable.  The  Interior  De- 
partment personally  assured  me  that 
'District  V — the  west  coast — demand 
would  absorb  all  domestic  lower  48  pro- 
duction, all  North  Slope  production,  all 
Canadian  imports,  and  all  Western 
Hemisphere  imports."  The  State  of 
Alaska  commissioned  a  lengthy  study 
that  concluded  that  the  "west  coast  de- 
mand will  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  of  Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay  production. 
As  the  member  companies  of  the  tran.s- 
Alaskan  pipeline  group  assured  Gover- 
nor Egan  more  than  a  year  ago,  no  oil 
will  be  sold  to  Japan."  Finally,  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon  testified: 

The  earliest  we  can  expect  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  Is  In  the  mld-1877  or  eerly  1978. 
By  then,  demand  In  District  V  will  most 
likely  exceed  supply  from  California  and 
southern  Alaska  by  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  now  appears  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  that  all  of  these  predictions  are 
rather  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  raise  this  point 
to  beat  a  dead  horse.  Rather,  these  de- 
velopments occur  just  when  another  dis- 
pute involving  Alaskan  energy  is  begin- 
ning. Instead  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas 
is  at  stake.  Two  competitive  entities  are 
seeking  to  bring  the  vast  North  Slope  gas 
reserves  to  market:  The  Arctic  gas  con- 
sortium via  a  trans-Cansuiian  pipeline 
that  will  service  the  Midwest  and  the 
west  coast,  and  the  El  Paso  Gas  Co. 
which  is  promoting  a  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  tanker  system  to  feed  west 
coast  ports,  and,  potentially,  overseas 
markets.  As  the  decision  date  comes 
closer,  a  wide  range  of  issues  wUl  surelv 
be  raised.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  they 
carefully  examine  the  evidence  and  look 
askance  at  any  project  that  may  allow 
our  precious  fossil  fuel  reserves  to  flow 
overseas.  One  mistake  is  more  than 
enough. 

A  news  article  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,  1974) 
Oil  Exports  Foreseen 
Spokane,  Wash. — A  large  portion  of  oil 
transported  through  the  trans- Alaska  pipe- 
line will  be  exported,  probably  to  Japan, 
during  the  line's  early  years  of  operation. 
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Jack  B.  Robertson,  regional  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  said  yesterday. 
West  Co€wt  markets  originally  earmarked  for 
as  many  as  2  million  barrels  of  Alaskan  crude 
oil  dally  would  not  be  able  to  absorb  that 
quantity  until  1985. 


THERE'S  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  A 
FREE  LUNCH 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  Is  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  men  in  Government.  Re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  Herald,  a 
newspaper  in  Bonners  Perry,  Idaho,  an 
article  by  Mr.  Butz  which  supports  his 
reputation  for  being  outspoken.  What  the 
Secretary  has  to  say  in  the  article  en- 
titled "There's  No  Such  Thing  as  a 
Free  Lunch"  deserves  the  attention  of 
everyone — in  Government  and  out  of 
Government.  As  is  usual  for  Mr.  Butz,  he 
is  right  to  the  point,  using  a  minimum 
of  words  to  say  a  great  deal. 

TTie  article  follows: 

(From  the  Bonners  Ferry  (Idaho)  Herald, 

Apr.  18,  1974] 

Thkrx's  No  Sock  Thino  as  a  Fiiek  LtmcH 

(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 

In  the  old  days  the  king  called  In  bis  three 
wise  men  to  tell  them  he'd  become  interested 
In  eoonomlcs.  "But,"  bn  said,  "It  sounds  con- 
fusing and  complicated.  I  want  you  to  go  out 
and  boll  It  down  for  me  In  a  way  that  I  can 
understand." 

Nine  months  later  they  came  back  and  re- 
ported they  had  completed  the  Job.  They  said 
they  bad  condensed  all  of  economics  into  a 
single  book  of  200  pages.  The  king  said, 
"That's  too  long.  I  don't  have  time  to  read 
that  much," 

He  had  the  chalrmeui  beheaded,  and  told 
the  other  two:  "Now  I  want  It  boUed  down." 

They  came  back  in  80  days  and  said  they 
had  eoanomlcs  boUed  down  Into  a  single 
chapter  of  ao  pages.  The  king  said.  "That's 
too  long.  I  don't  have  Unxe  for  It." 

He  had  the  chairman  beheaded,  and 
turned  to  the  remaining  wise  man:  "You 
know  your  Job.  Now,  tx>U  It  down." 

"Yesslr,  Mr.  Klngl" 

This  wise  man  came  back  In  three  days: 
••Mr.  King,  I  think  I  have  It.  I  have  boUed 
down  the  entire  subject  of  economics  into  a 
single  sentence  of  eight  words." 

The  king  said,  "That's  fine.  I  have  time  for 
that.  What  U  It?" 

"TlMre'a  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

I  tell  that  story  because  I  think  those  eight 
words  sum  it  up  pretty  well.  Economics  is  a 
description  of  what  you  and  I,  and  others 
like  us,  do  In  order  to  get  our  share  of  the 
things  that  are  In  the  real  life  around  us. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
around — you  know  them  and  I  know  them — 
who  think  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

Take  the  role  of  the  Federal  government — 
Uncle  Sam,  If  you  will.  Some  people  look  on 
him  as  a  kind,  benevolent  old  gentleman  who 
hands  out  free  gifts.  They  look  on  him  as  a 
chUd  might  look  at  a  grandfather. 

Take  most  any  state  or  local  project.  If 
there's  work  or  money  involved.  It's  easy  to 
say:  "Let Is  have  the  Federal  goTwriment  do 
it."  You  see  this  happening  all  the  tlnte. 
Maybe  tt'a  a  new  courthouse  In  the  county 
seat,  or  a  sewage  plant,  or  just  one  of  many 
things:  "Let  Washington  do  It." 
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"There's  only  one  way  the  government  can 
do  anything — tliat's  with  your  money.  The 
government  is  not  a  form  of  voluntary  giv- 
ing; It  Is  a  form  of  compulsory  giving.  You 
lose  your  home  or  your  land  If  you  don't 
pay  your  taxes.  There's  nothing  benevolent 
about  old  Uncle  Sam  when  it  comes  to  you 
paying  the  tax  bill.  There's  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  headline  saying 
that  the  Congress  has  voted  a  $1  bUlion  proj- 
ect. Just  figure  that  on  the  average  this  is 
about  $5  out  of  your  pocket  and  out  of  the 
pocket  of  every  other  member  of  your  fam- 
ily- 

"But,"  somebody  says,  'we're  just  talking 
about  our  own  little  community  project.  If 
we  don't  get  that  Federal  money,  somebody 
else  wlU  use  the  money.  This  project  costs 
only  a  few  thousands  dollars.  That's  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  compared  with  what  the  Fed- 
eral government  spends  on  other  things." 

You've  heard  that,  or  something  like  that, 
many  times,  I'm  sure. 

Fact  Is,  most  everything  the  government 
does  is,  of  itself,  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  How- 
ever, when  you  add  up  all  the  little  drojis. 
It  makes  quite  a  bucketful.  And  the  bucket 
Is  ^iUlng  over. 

We're  already  spending  about  34  "^'c  of  our 
gross  national  product  for  government — Fed- 
eral, state  or  local.  That  means  that  we  have 
given  to  the  government  one-third  of  the 
decisionmaking  power  over  how  our  money 
Is  spent. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  want  and 
need  to  have  the  government  do.  The  prob- 
lem develops  when  it  seems  so  painless  and 
easy  to  add  "just  one  more."  That's  how  we 
got  the  349fc — by  adding  "just  one  more."  We 
have  direct  control  over  the  dollars  that  we 
spend  Individually:  however,  we  lose  direct 
control  over  our  dollars  when  we  pay  them 
out  as  taxes.  The  control  then  becomes  dif- 
fused and  p<Hltlcal  and  hard  for  any  one  of 
us  as  an  Individual  to  do  very  much  about. 

If  you  don't  think  so,  pick  up  the  news- 
paper almost  any  day.  Ohancea  are  you  can 
read  one  to  several  stories  about  this  or  that 
proposal  to  launch  a  government  project  of 
some  kind.  Each  one  Is  a  proposal  to  spend 
more  of  your  money.  Some  are  worthy  causes, 
but  how  much  "say"  do  you  have  In  deciding 
whether  you  want  to  pay  more  for  each  of 
these  projects? 

The  farther  away  from  your  local  govern- 
ment the  decision  gets,  the  harder  It  Is  for 
you  to  exercise  oontrol.  That's  why  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  been  balanced  only  4  of  the 
past  20  years.  That's  Why  Inflation  Is  eating 
us  up.  That's  why  we  ought  to  reverse  the 
trend  In  this  country  and  return  more  gov- 
ernment to  local  decision-making.  That's 
why  we  should  ask  about  every  public  proj- 
ect, "Is  It  worth  what  it  costs  if  we  had  to 
pay  for  Jt  directly?" 

Even  then  there  are  problems.  If  your 
local  government  is  making  a  capital  Im- 
provement of  some  kind,  you'll  probably  find 
you  can't  save  tar  dollars  in  the  budget 
ahead  of  Ume  and  pay  cash.  Youll  probably 
have  to  borrow,  float  bonds.  buUd  up  a  debt 
and  pay  for  the  project  twice  through  in- 
terest payments.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

All  right,  but  we  run  out  of  the  rich  pretty 
quick.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tax  load  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  ordinary  people. 
There's  no  other  way.  If  we  held  every  rich 
guy  by  his  heels  and  shook  out  aU  his  money. 
it  would  still  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Tax  the  corporations?  When  you  tax  them, 
they  have  to  get  the  money  somewhere,  since 
it  is  strictly  Ulegal  for  them  to  manufacture 
money.  When  the  corporation  Is  taxed,  the 
corporation  tacks  the  cost  onto  the  price  of 
the  article  you  buy.  When  you  buy  Corpo- 
ration X.Y.Z.'8  handy  dandy  Uttle  gizmo, 
you  pay  the  corporation's  tax. 

A  corporation,  then,  la  a  tax  collection 
agent  for  Uncle  Sam.  That  kind,  benevolent 
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old  gentleman  Is  a  wily  old  cuss  who  has  his 
hand  in  your  pocket  In  a  way  and  at  times 
when  you  don't  suspect  It.  There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

Take  ceilings  on  prices.  We've  heard  a  lot 
about  them  in  the  last  few  months.  Infla- 
tion has  been  chasing  prices  of  many  things 
up  the  trees.  It  happened  on  food  last  sum- 
mer. Housewives  not  only  complained;  some 
of  them  became  activists  and  picketed.  They 
demanded  tliat  "something  be  done." 

Well,  the  government  Is  also  a  listening 
post.  When  somebody  in  political  ofBce  hears 
the  chant  loud  and  clear  from  back  home,  he 
fig\ires  he'd  Ijetter  do  something  or  he  won't 
ije  around  to  hear  the  chant  the  next  time. 
The  urge  for  personal  survival  In  Washington 
is  a  powerful  Instinct.  It's  the  primarj-  po- 
litical Instinct,  you  might  say. 

Last  summer.  In  response  to  the  cry  from 
back  home,  controls  were  put  on  food.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  market  was  teUlng  fanners 
i:ot  to  produce  as  much.  The  market  after 
all  Is  nothing  more  than  a  sounding  board 
for  the  desires  of  people.  You  might  call  it 
an  echo  chamber.  Each  day  p>eople  aU  around 
the  country,  by  spending  their  money,  say. 
"I  want  more  of.  that.  '  The  price  goes  up 
Or  they  say,  "I  want  less  of  that."  The  price 
comes  down. 

Eatch  person.  Including  you  and  me,  whis- 
pers something  to  the  market  each  time  we 
make  even  a  little  decision  about  how  we 
spend  our  money.  Thoee  little  whispers,  bil- 
lions of  them  a  day,  echo  back  from  the  mar- 
ket echo  chamber.  It  shouts  back  that  na- 
tionally we  want  more  of  this,  or  more  ol 
that,  or  less  of  it. 

Stock  markets  reverberate.  Corporations 
shake.  The  little  store  down  at  the  corner 
quivers.  All  before  the  loud  echo  of  those 
billions  of  little  decisions  that  we  make 
everyday. 

Let's  say  the  market  thunders  that  It  want.° 
more  of  something — the  price  goes  up.  But 
the  housewife  fusses  that  "It's  already  too 
high  priced."  So  the  government  puts  on  a 
ceiling.  WeU,  that  doesn't  make  any  more  of 
the  product.  We  go  right  on  making  all 
those  Uttle  decisions,  each  of  us,  that  put 
the  price  up  In  the  first  place.  Now  that  the 
price  Isn't  going  up  anymore,  as  a  result  of 
the  celling,  we  buy  even  more  of  It. 

Pretty  soon,  there's  not  enough  to  go 
around.  We  keep  right  on  buying — but  the 
feUow  who  makes  it  Is  getting  a  wrong  sig- 
nal. The  market  Is  teUIng  him  not  to  produce 
as  much.  The  price  isn't  attractive  anymore. 
His  costs  keep  climbing,  but  the  price  for 
what  he  makes  doesn't.  So  he  quits.  Or  his 
banker  makes  him  quit.  There  is  less  of  the 
product  around. 

There's  only  one  thing  you  can  do  then — 
ration  the  product  with  ration  stamps.  If 
you  don't,  there  won't  be  any  of  It  down 
at  the  store  when  you  get  there.  People  don't 
like  that.  What  good  is  a  controlled  price 
if   the   product   Isn't   there   to   buy? 

What  controls  do  Is  substitute  government 
ration  stamps  for  our  dollar  bill  ration 
stamps.  Instead  of  you  and  me  setting  the 
price  by  our  own  decisions  with  the  way  we 
spend  our  dollar  bills,  we  let  the  government 
make  the  decisions  by  parceling  out  ration 
Etamfts  to  us — so  many  for  each  one  of  u^. 
The  same  for  each.  That's  the  bureaucratic 
way  of  being  fair. 

So  contrc^s.  then,  which  set  out  to  do  us 
a  favor,  end  up  discouraging  production. 
Instead  of  encouraging  it.  The  ration  stamp 
cure  for  the  disease  of  low  supply  makes 
more  of  the  disease  by  discouraging  produc- 
tion. There's  rio  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch 

Another  common  principle  is  that  most 
everything  has  a  coet-beneflt  ratio  to  it.  The 
item  has  a  benefit,  or  we  dont  want  It.  And 
it  has  a  cost,  or  we  cant  get  It.  Iliat's  the 
way  It  is  with  anything  where  there  Isn't 
enough  to  go  around. 

You  can  walk  out  and  \ocit  at  the  moon. 
It's  pretty  cm  a  clear,  crisp  night,  and  you  can 
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take  In  all  of  the  scene  you  w&iit  to:  It  dofsn't 
cost  you  a  cent.  Unless  maybe  you  frear 
classes,  which  I  do.  Then  even  looking  ** 
the  moon  Isn't  free.  ; 

The  poLut  Is.  If  something  is  BcarceJ.  and 
practically  everything  Is.  it  haa  a  t^oBt. 
Whether  you  pay  that  cost  or  not  depends 
on  how  you  look  at  the  benefit  and  whefher 
you  have  the  money  to  pay.  i 

Most  everything  has  a  cost-benefit  ritlo. 
You  can't  escape  ll.  Are  we  going  to  ]|ave 
completely  clear  air  and  not  enough  ene^-? 
Are  we  going  to  poison  coyotes — and  m^be 
-.ome  birds  while  we're  at  It — and  l|ave 
enough  wool  and  lamb:  or  are  we  going  to 
listen  to  the  howl  of  more  coyotes  at  |the 
cost  of  less  lamb?  j 

Are  we  going  to  feed  DES  to  cattle  and  Aer- 
haps  have  a  residue  In  some  beef  livers  19  an 
intinlteslmal  amount  which  has  never  l^u 
known  to  harm  anyone's  health:  or  ar^  we 
going  to  avoid  even  one  particle  of  DE£Hper 
trillion  in  beef  liver  and  pay  more  for  Seef. 
since  it  costs  more  to  raise  It  without  r]p:s? 

Are  we  going  to  disrupt  a  narrow  strljf  of 
tundra  and  dlsttirb  some  wildlife  In  rei^ote 
parts  of  Alaska,  while  tapping  the  rlchfoU 
supplies  there,  or  are  we  going  to  have  kas 
rationing?  Are  we  going  to  have  well-plan{ied 
forest  harvests  and  reforestation,  or  are  jwe 
going  to  look  at  the  undisturbed  wilderness 
and  hoard  resources?  For  every  benefit  th|re 
Is  an  offsetting  cost. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  litnchr 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEEDS  AIRII^ 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE     i 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVEJ 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  ikr. 
Speaker,  today  I  flled  an  additional  five 
names  as  cosponsors  of  my  social  secu- 
rity bill  calling  for  a  reduction  in  fhe 
social  security  taxes  from  50  percent  ion 
the  employer  and  50  percent  on  the  ^- 
ployee  too,  or  a  5.85  percent  on  both  (^  a 
reduced  amount  of  3.9  percent  on  the 
employer  and  3.9  percent  on  the  etn- 
ployee  with  the  balance  being  financed 
out  of  general  revenue. 

The  regressive  burden  now  being  t^- 
ried  by  the  small  business  and  low-  apd 
middle-income  worker  is  outrageous  slid 
must  be  changed. 

I  include  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  an  e<flto- 
rial  dealing  with  social  security  that  ap- 
peared In  today's  Boston  Globe: 
Social  Secl'rity  Needs  Aibinc 

It  is  nearly  two  years  since  The  Globe  first 
advocated  a  serious  review  by  Congreeti  of 
the  payments  structure  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  Its  basic  Inequity,  weighing  more 
heavUy  on  the  low  end  of  the  Income  a^ale. 
has  bAcome  even  more  onerous  in  the  lnt4B-lm 
as  loflatloa  has  hit  the  poor  hardest.       1 

For  this  reason  we  welcome  the  work  b«ing 
done  by  Rep,  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass.^  in 
collecting  signatures  from  his  coUeaguei  In 
support  of  hl«  proposal  to  halve  the  rat*  of 
coIIectlonB  while  nearly  doubimg  the  amount 
of  Income  susceptible  to  the  payroll  tax4It 
IS  the  detail  of  hla  bill  that  deserves  pwlr- 
ticular  attention  because  it  breaks  i^w 
ground  In  oongresslonal  attempts  to  deal  wfth 
this  tricky  problem. 

The  heart  of  the  Issue  Is  the  broad  tiaO. 
unforgiving  nature  of  the  taxes  paid  lito 
the  system.  No  allowance  Is  made  for  ^e 
fact  that  the  total  Inoome  of  the  taxpafer 
may  be  very  low — 5.86  percent  of  each  do^ar 
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up  to  the  maximum  of  $13,200  a  year  Is  col- 
lected from  all  employed  persons,  matched 
by  equal  amounts  from  their  employers.  All 
employeea  with  Income  above  $13,200  a  year 
are  paying  a  lower  proportion  of  their  In- 
comes than  those  with  less  than  $13,200. 

ISarller  attempts  to  tackle  the  problem 
have  had  prestigious  sponsorship  from  at 
least  four  Democratic  senators— Muskle  of 
Maine.  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  and  Hartke  of  Indiana. 

The  Important  changes  proposed  included 
shifting  a  proportion  of  Social  Security  col- 
lections to  the  general  tax  system.  They  also 
suggested  personal  exemptions,  low  Income 
allowances  and  elimination  of  ceilings  on 
collection*. 

Outside  Congress,  others  are  looking  at  the 
question.  Alicia  Munnell.  an  economist  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  has  Just 
published  a  paper  in  the  bank's  Economic 
Review  advocating  a  series  of  slowly  vanish- 
ing exceptions  based  on  the  number  of  de- 
pendents that  would  have  Its  largest  effect 
on  families  with  Incomes  below  about  $6,000. 
The  Munnell  work  shows  that  raising  the 
portion  of  Income  subject  to  taxation  to 
$18,000  would  Just  compensate  for  revenue 
lost  tlirough  the  system  of  dependency  de- 
ductions. 

The  Burke  proposal  would  cut  the  rate  of 
payment  in  half  for  all  contributors  but 
would  raise  to  $26,000  the  maximum  amount 
subject  to  Social  Security  taxes. 

While  Mr.  Burke's  has  some  obvious  ad- 
vantages In  terms  of  reducing  the  burden  on 
persons  with  low  Incomes,  we  harlwr  some 
reservations  over  at  least  one  obvious  de- 
fect: persons  with  incomes  between  $20,000 
and  $26,000  as  well  as  those  with  less,  would 
pay  less  than  the  full  $704  annual  obligation 
under  the  current  payment  structure.  That 
relief  does  not  shout  for  enactment.  We 
don't  suggest  an  Immediate  choice  between 
these  two  alternatives  or  others  that  may 
surface.  But  we  agree  emphatically  with 
Alicia  Munnell  that  "payroll  tax  reform 
should  be  given  the  highest  priority"  and 
hope  that  Congress,  which  Is  Just  rediscover- 
ing some  of  its  oats.  wUl  take  the  Job  up 
quickly. 


April  29,  1974 


INDIAN   AGENCY   TAPS   OKLAHOMA 
FOR  AWARD 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ApHl  29,  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recogni- 
tion of  her  sincere  dedication  and  com- 
passionate volunteer  service,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Marie  Cox  of  Mid- 
west City,  Okla.,  has  been  awarded  a  na- 
tional leadership  citation  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  most  happy 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  many 
accolades  she  so  rightly  deserves. 

The  following  article  from  the  Okla- 
homa Journal  newspaper  provides  the 
highlights  of  her  distinguished  service: 
Indian  Agknct  Taps  Oklahoma  for  Award 

An  Oklahoma  Indian  woman  has  been 
singled  out  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  receive  a  leadership  award  Tuesday 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

Mrs.  Marie  Cox,  a  Comanche  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Midwest  City,  will  be  presented  the 
national  award  by  Morris  Thompison,  com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  for  her  work 
with  foster  children. 

Mrs.  Cox  has  worked  on  state  and  national 
levels  to  find  solutions  to  problems  of  Indian 
children  who  are  orphans,  delinquent,  re- 
tarded or  abandoned. 


As  chairman  of  the  National  Action  for 
Poster  ChUdren  Committee,  she  worked  to 
develop  a  bill  of  rights  for  foster  children 
which  was  ratified  by  Gov.  David  Hall  last 
week. 

Mr.  Cox  also  organized  North  American 
Indian  Wonien's  Association. 

Under  her  leadership,  this  group  made  a 
national  survey  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
Indian  child  to  use  In  proposing  programs  for 
those  who  receive  care  away  from  home 
Mrs.  Cox  now  serves  as  national  adviser 
to  the  association  and  is  adviser  on  women 
for  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  National 
Committee  Eighteen. 

She  has  been  a  longtime  volunteer  worker 
to  promote  an  understanding  of  Indian  heri- 
tage and  cultvu-e. 

In  1969,  Mrs.  Cox  wrote  the  Historical  In- 
dian Dress  Review  which  was  later  pre- 
-sented  nt  the  Smithsonian  Institute's  Pofrth 
Annual  Polk  Life  Festival  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  also  asked  by  the  Fashion 
Group  Inc.  of  America  to  Include  her  mod- 
ern adaptation  of  her  tribal  dress  In  a  col- 
lection of  "How  America  Dresses,"  which 
toured  Europe. 

She  Is  a  member  of  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society  and  served  on  Oklahoma  City  Com- 
munity Relations  Commission  s  Indian  Com- 
mittee 

Mrs.  Cox  Is  a  member  of  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  serves  as  secretary 
for  the  executive  board  of  National  Hall  of 
Fame   for  Famous  American   Indians. 

She  has  conducted  seminars  on  American 
Indians  for  the  YMCA,  "TWCA,  Campfire 
OLrls  and  Boy  Scouts  and  has  been  a  guest 
speaker  at  several  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  recently  asked  to  submit  her 
biography  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Women. 

A  native  of  Lawton,  Mrs.  Cox  attended  Port 
Sill  Indian  Boarding  School  and  graduated 
from  Walters  High  School.  She  attended 
Pacific  Union  College  In  Angwln,  Calif.,  and 
Central  State  University. 

Mrs.  Cox  and  her  husband,  James,  a 
councilman  of  the  Comanche  Tribe,  live  at 
3201  Shady  Brook  Drive. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN ECONOMIC  MESS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  29.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican administration  is  putting  the 
Nation  through  another  economic  barrel 
roll. 

Interest  rates  are  up  past  10  percent 
and  still  climbing.  Yet,  Dr.  Bums  says 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

The  gross  national  product  drops  in 
recession  proportions  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1974.  Yet,  the  cost  of  living 
shoots  up  14  V2  percent,  highest  since  the 
Korean  war. 

The  administration  says  it  will  slow 
down  inflation  by  letting  unemployment 
go  up  even  higher.  Then,  privately,  the 
administration  slips  $1.5  billion  into  the 
Defense  budget,  just  to  prime  the 
economy. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  deal  forth- 
rightly  with  this  Republican  economic 
mess.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  put  peo- 
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pie  back  to  work,  to  boost  production,  to 
reduce  interest  rates,  and  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

We  need  public  services  employment 
and  a  release  of  impounded  funds  for 
such  programs  as  the  antipollution  sewer 
construction  program  which  Congress 
voted  in  1972.  We  should  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  public  works  that  will  provide 
long-term  benefits  to  communities  and 
to  great  masses  of  people.  And  we  should 
dampen  the  inflationary  effect  of  these 
actions  by  eliminating  that  pump- 
priming  $1.5  billion  from  the  Defense 
budget. 

That  is  the  kind  of  economic  remedy 
this  Nation  needs,  not  the  sit-o'n-your- 
hando  attitude  of  the  administration. 


NIX  SUMS  UP  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AS 
LEADING  TO  CONCLUSION  THAT 
WE  MUST  BRING  AT  LEAST  100,000 
MEN  HOME  FROM  ASIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  has  held  19  days  of  hear- 
ings since  April  1974. 

We  have  covered  many  vital  matters 
including  the  Cambodian  crisis  in  which 
American  forces  were  engaged  in  bomb- 
ing without  any  action  by  Congress,  or 
treaty  obligation;  a  pure  case  of  Presi- 
dential war. 

From  last  fall  until  now,  we  have  en- 
gaged in  hearings  on  our  remaining  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam,  where 
there  is  now  no  peace,  nor  any  prospect 
for  peace.  In  addition,  we  have  examined 
the  strained  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
which  could  explode  into  nuclear  war.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  growing  ties  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  be- 
cause of  the  oil  crisis,  because  of  Japan's 
utter  dependence  on  oil  to  keep  the 
world's  third  greatest  industrial  economy 
functioning  and  her  people  free  from 
starvation. 

In  short,  the  old  order  is  changing. 
The  rivalries  of  the  distant  past  have 
caught  up  with  the  present.  The  world, 
even  in  Asia,  is  not  necessarily  divided 
Into  Communist  and  anti-Communist 
camps.  There  is  still  great  tension  be- 
tween the  Communist  world  and  our 
own,  but  other  problems  now  demand 
attention  as  well. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  it  is  time  to  withdraw  our 
ground  forces  from  forward  bases  in 
Asia. 

We  have  about  36,000  men  in  South 
Korea,  33,000  in  Thailand,  about  36,000 
in  Okinawa,  and  19,000  in  Japan,  as  well 
as  7,000  or  so  troops  in  Taiwan,  and  19,000 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  own  peace 
and  safety  is  the  presence  of  our  airmen 
in  Thailand,  who  number  33,000  and 
whose  mission  is  the  protection  of  the 
Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam  in 
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the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Yet  bombing  missions  from 
these  bases  is  forbidden  by  statute.  The 
ba.ses  themselves  do  nothing  for  Thai- 
la'.id.  they  are  only  there  to  involve  us 
once  again  in  the  Vietnam  war.  That  is 
their  only  purpose. 

We  have  36.000  men  in  South  Korea. 
Th?  South  Korean  Armed  Forces  number 
well  over  600.000  men  and  they  have  a  re- 
serve force  of  approximately  tlie  same 
number.  Our  forces  serve  only  a  symbolic 
purpose.  What  is  their  real  value?  It  ap- 
pears from  Defense  Department  testi- 
mony that  they  serve  an  unspecified  po- 
litical purpose.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  what  is  the  need  for  our  men  in 
Okinawa.  They  are  in  training  units. 
They  could  train  elsewhere. 

Our  forces  were  in  Asia  to  serve  our 
policy  of  containment  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  Now  we  are  improv- 
ing our  relations  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  wliich  has  as  its  major 
concern  a  million  Soviet  troops  on  its 
Siberian  border.  This  is  the  major  fact 
in  Asia,  the  rivalry  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  a  dangerous  rivalry  and 
much  of  the  trouble  in  Southeast  Asia 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  trying  to  contain  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China. 

What  are  our  interests  in  Asia?  They 
are  limited.  They  are  limited  to  main- 
taining our  few  viable  commitments.  In 
short  the  nations  of  Asia  do  not  need  us 
in  the  way  they  did  before. 

Most  of  those  outside  of  Southeast  Asia 
do  not  need  our  military  help.  Those  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  area  where  we  have 
no  security  interests,  have  to  prove  tliat 
they  can  defend  themselves  and  that  they 
do  not  totally  rely  on  us. 

Whatever  we  need  to  accomplish  in 
Asia  militarily  can  be  done  from  mid- 
Pacific  bases  under  our  control  and  for 
the  most  part  American  territory. 

Has  the  administration  recognized  any 
of  these  problems?  They  are  taking  some 
action  but  not  enough.  For  instance,  they 
are  buying  up  two-thirds  of  the  island  of 
Tinian  for  air  force  and  naval  bases.  Ou- 
base  in  Guam  is  being  expanded  for  air 
and  naval  purposes. 

What  is  more,  we  are  now  taking  men 
out  of  Asia.  But  in  a  very  small  way: 
4,000  men  out  of  South  Korea,  a  few 
thousand  out  of  Thailand. 

We  are  not  an  Asian  power,  yet  we  rec- 
ognize that  fact  only  grudgingly. 

Our  treaties  and  Executive  agreements 
which  were  signed  to  contain  China  are 
now  being  used  to  maintain  a  stance  of 
being  the  peacemaker  for  the  entire  area, 
including  by  indirection  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

We  have  the  following  treaty  commit- 
ments in  Asia: 

First,  Republic  of  China — Taiwan,  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty,  December  2, 1954. 

Second,  Japan,  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security,  January  19,  1960 
— replaces  earlier  treaty  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1951. 

Third,  Korea,  Republic  of  South,  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty,  October  1,  1953 

Fourth,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  AN- 
ZNS,  SEATO,  September  8,  1954. 

Fifth,  Thailand,  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  including  nations 
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which  have  disassociated  themselves  with 
the  treaty.  September  8.  1954. 

Sixth.  Philippines.  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty,  and  SEATO,  August  30.  1951.  and 
September  8.  1954. 

South  Vietnam  was  a  piotected  .state 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the  Tonkin 
Guif  Resolution  were  basis  for  our  action 
in  South  Vietnam  which  cost  50.000  lives 
and  n  cost  exceeding  $100  billion. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  at  peace  in 
A'=\r,  and  yet  our  present  forces  there 
en  the  yround  in  Asia  will  cost  at  least 
in  per.'^onnel  costs  alone  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  If  we  kept  those  forces  under 
arms  in  American  bases  we  would  at  least 
reduce  car  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems by  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  we  re- 
duced our  total  forces  since  these  \ery 
.same  troops  would  not  have  a  ground 
mission  in  Asia  and  we  emphasized  our 
nival  forces  we  would  save  more  thar.  a 
tillion  dollars  a  year. 

Tr.e  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  its  naval  forces,  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  our  allies  while  coi> 
trolling  our  own  budget  here  at  home. 
Naval  forces  being  missile  armed  can  ac- 
complish whatever  military  mission  we 
should  undertake.  They  can  be  controlled 
by  our  own  foreign  policy  since  they  can 
avoid  unnecessarj-  difficulties. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member about  our  old  bases  is  that  new 
missions  will  be  found  for  them  if  we  do 
not  close  them  down.  Our  forces  and 
bases  serve  no  other  than  a  political  pur- 
pose. We  must  prevent  our  involvement 
in  a  Sino-Soviet  dispute  by  withdrawing 
our  forces  from  forward  garrisons.  They 
no  longer  serve  our  allies,  even  those  al- 
lies which  have  been  reluctant  to  rearm 
in  their  own  defense. 

Our  men  are  in  a  position  in  Asia  of 
having  a  mission  found  for  them.  The 
balance-of-power  politics  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
supply  our  men  as  a  counterweight  to 
Sino-Soviet  designs. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  men  home.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  accept  the  role  of  a  Pacific 
power  rather  than  an  Asian  power. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H  R.   14434 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  will  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Page  8.  before  the  period  in  Line  2.  in.<iert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  obligated, 
expended,  or  used  for  research,  developmeiit. 
or  other  activities  relating  to  the  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  until  the  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  total  planned 
costs  for  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor program  research  operations  and  con- 
struction and  (1)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  (after  the  submission  of  such  break- 
down), or  (2)  such  committees  (before  the 
expiration  of  such  period)  have  transmitted 
to  the  Commission  written  notice  to  the  el- 
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fert  that  they  have  no  objection  to  aay  such 
obligation,  expenditure,  or  us©".  t 


TROUBLED  AND  TROUBLESOME 
KIDS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSF^ 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREyENTATlVES 
Monday.  Apr\l  29.  1974    \ 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speakeri  today 
we  live  in  a  complex  society  chaeacter- 
ued  by  chanee.  A.s  a  result,  many  young 
people  often  iind  Uiemselves  coiffused. 
with  problems,  and  with  nowhere  tb  turn 
for  advice.  Juvenile  delinquency  io  some 
shape  or  form  has  at  one  time  cr  an- 
other plagued  virtually  every  community 
in  America. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  probfcms  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  pas.scd  the  municipal 
youth  guidance  act  of  1947.  This  fegisla- 
tion  enabled  municipahtie.s  to  set-up  lo- 
cal youth  guidance  council,  designed  to 
u.se  community  re.-;ources  to  help  young 
people  with  their  problem.s.  Ovtr  the 
years,  as  a  result  of  this  Ic.^^islation^  many 
communities  have  established",  local 
youth  guidance  councils.  ■ 

Recently  however  a  drive  has  been 
launched  to  establi.sh  a  youth  gigdance 
council  in  each  municipality.  Five  Ber- 
gen County  residents,  I  am  proud  io  say. 
have  founded  the  association  of  mlinici- 
pal  youth  guidance  councils  to  fost^  and 
encourage  the  program  in  each  piuni- 
cipality  in  the  State.  The."=e  five,  are: 
Arthur  J.  Davis  of  Upper  Saddle  fiiver, 
Louis  J.  D'Arminio  of  Hackensack,  Police 
Chief  George  Heckcr  of  MciAvale. 
Roderick  Thorp  of  Upper  Saddle  River, 
and  James  J.  Craffey  of  River  Valei 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerninir  the 
youth  guidance  council  progrant  ap- 
peared recently  in  New  Jersey  Mipiici- 
pahties,  a  monthly  magazine.  Writtfn  by 
Mr.  Craffey  and  entitled  "Troubled  and 
Troublesome  Kids,"  the  article  offer|  fur- 
ther insight  into  this  program.  Ii^view 
of  the  fact  th.U  juvenile  delinquency  is 
a  problem  with  which  we  are  alt  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  .=;hare  this  article 
with  my  colleagues.  The  article  foBows: 

TRCHBIEO    and    Tst'lBlESOME    KId4 

(By  James  J.  Craffey)  ] 

KiJi  in  trouble  have  prubkni.s  lli;:J  cie- 
.serve  far  more  attention  than  tlie  pOfci.t 
juvenile  Justice  system  offers.  Mo.^t  of  t!ir 
incquiiie.'i  in  tlie  juvenile  justice  systeiii  cm 
be  traced  rlt;ht  back  to  the  commfiiity, 
which  has  alwavs  been  considered  the  ^out- 
line barricade  in  the  fight  against  Jufenile 
tielii»quency.  j 

M.iuy  tov^ijs  lack  concern  and  knovv-lTi)>v  in 
tackling  the  problems  of  tlieir  youth  ^fTec- 
tively.  Full-time  Juvciiiie  oiiicers  are  soiree. 
Many  police  dcparinien  ;  relv  solely  o^  tlje 
Juvenile  Court  to  liandle  tlieir  '  prt.ljem" 
kids.  i 

The  inequities  siiovv  up  in  munlcipidities 
everyv^here.  Tlie  •■Incorrigible"  from  Jour 
tov\n  who  Ls  in  a  correctional  Inslltation 
may  have  been  the  sacrlflclal  lamb  fcf-  an 
ea.sy-livlng  mother  who  decided  her  torrid 
love  affair  was  more  important  thaiij  her 
parental  duties  You  may  Iind  a  child  sefit  to 
Juvenile  Court  for  stealing  a  bag  of  ^ndy 
while  an  adjoining  town  .••eferred  the  fame 
problem  to  its  Youth  Guidance  Counc*. 
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You  should  know  why  a  16-year  old  frcm 
your  town  was  charged  with  "auto  theft '  for 
taking  a  car  without  his  parent's  perml.';slon 
while  youngsters  in  an  adjoining  town  are 
charged  with  "Joyriding"  for  the  same  of- 
fense. You  find  kids  from  your  town  on 
probation  for  offenses  that  a  Juvenile  Judge 
in  another  county  treats  as  a  youthful  trans- 
gression that  deserves  a  community  solu- 
tion rather  than  a  court  disposition. 

Juvenile  delinquency  will  never  be  .■^tripppj 
In  any  conimunltv  by  the  seemlnply  puni- 
tive measure  of  "passing  the  buck"  to  the 
Juvenile  court.  Only  when  a  municipality 
has  the  machinery  to  help  youngsters  at  the 
nrst  sign  of  a  problem  will  it  mike  a  dent 
in  the  Juvenile  problems  threateaiMy  the 
peice  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

Almost  half  — 49  per  cent-  of  the  Jn-,eni'e 
cases  referred  to  the  juvenile  curts  in  New 
Jersey  In  1072  were  "aduistcd  at  In-take." 
This  means  that  the  offen.=;es  were  not  serlou.s 
e.Mough  to  warrant  the  Intervention  of  the 
judge  in  the  first  place.  Yet,  few  coinmuni- 
lics  offer  cmplainants  an  alternative  to  the 
siiisfactory  resolution  of  the  problem  for 
themselves  and  f(  r  the  young  perpetrators. 

The  -seemingly  ".soft."  disposition  of  cas/^s 
by  tlie  Juvenile  courts  have  local  police  an- 
nn\e;l  and  dl.;;;ustrd.  The  fault,  however, 
fl  )es  not  lie  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  which 
is  overburaened.  not  with  the  Probation  De- 
pirtments,  which  already  work  far  beyond 
their  phys-icil  capacity.  The  fault  lies  within 
V.\s  c.n;!iuinity.  local  police,  the  Juvenile 
courts  and  the  Probation  Departments  cry 
<iut  for  a  c-mmunlty-based  alternative 
vMiUh  v.ii:  ha.'. die  yotith  problems  effectively. 

CHANCES 

Chansres  are  In  the  wind,  fortunately.  The 
State  Legislature  recently  changed  the  53- 
year  old  Juvenile  Code  to  reflect  society's  at- 
titude that  incarceration  Is  not  the  solution 
In  the  making  of  a  law-abdlng  citizen.  Un- 
der the  new  Juvenile  Code,  no  lon','er  will 
youngsters  In  New  Jer:ey  wind  up  "behind 
b.iri"  for  being  truant,  incorrigible,  grow- 
ing up  In  Idleness  etc. 

The  new  Juvenile  Code  dl.'tingul.shes  be- 
tween the  criminal  and  non-criminal  nature 
of  a  youth's  tran.s.'res,^la..;;.  It  distinguishes 
between  a  "delinquent'  and  a  JINS  (juvenile 
In  Need  of  Supervl-ion) .  The  acronvm  JINS 
oflicially  permits  us  to  recognize  the  unmet 
s  cial.  poychological.  medical  or  educational 
needs  of  young  ;ters  brought  Into  the  ju- 
venile Justice  system. 

A  youngster  becomes  a  "delinquent"  for 
committing  a  misdemeanor,  violating  a  mu- 
nicipal penal  ordl.nance  or  Is  adjudged  a  "di^ 
orderly  person."  In  these  ca.>^es  the  yoimg  of- 
fenders expjse  tlicmselves  to  Skillman, 
Jamcsburg  or  one  of  the  other  youth  correc- 
tional facilities  maintained  by  the  state. 
However,  the  odds  are  pretty  good  that  tlie 
child  will  never  make  It  to  any  one  of  these 
I>Iaces. 

The  state  youth  c-rrecUon  facilities  have 
room  for  orily  about  700  youngsters.  This  is 
about  lf2  places  for  each  of  the  state's  5G7 
municipalities.  At  a  cost  of  about  $12,000  per 
year  to  keep  a  youngster  In  one  of  the  e  in- 
stitutions, it  makes  sense  to  launch  an  all- 
out  effort  to  flad  alterr.atives  to  help  the 
youth  of  the  state  become  lav'.-abidii^g  clti- 
i^ens. 

Youngsters  charged  with  "Incorrigibility." 
"truancy."  "growing  up  in  idleness,"  etc.,  may 
not  be  labeled  a  "delinquent"  and  may  n  it 
be  subjected  to  the  severe  restrictions  and 
ignominies  of  Incarceration.  Under  tlie  new 
Code,  the  Juvenile  Judge  Is  expected  to  come 
up  with  specific  recommendations  for  the 
care  and  welfare  of  the.se  JINS  youngsters. 
The  Judge  cannot  succeed  without  the  In- 
volvement of  the  community. 

While  the  new  Juvenile  Code  has  paved  the 
way  for  diverting  more  and  more  youngsters 
from  the  formal  Juvenile  Justice  system,  few 
towns  have  plana  or  programs  underway  to 
meet  their  new  responsibilities  In  handling 
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the  problems  and  needs  of  their  troubled  and 
troublesome  youngsters.  Neither  the  police 
nor  the  courts  can  do  the  Job  alone.  The 
community  must  respond  with  the  resources 
to  help  youngsters  with  incipient  behaviour 
problems. 

A  milestone  in  juvenile  Jiuitice  occured  un- 
ceremoniously in  the  state  over  25  years  ajo 
that  offers  municipalities  an  effective  an- 
swer. Led  by  far-sighted  legislators  like  State 
Sen.itor  David  Van  Alstyne  Jr.  of  Bergen  and 
top  penologists  like  San'ford  Bates,  then  head 
of  the  Department  of  Correction  and  Parole, 
the  State  legislature  Introduced  a  landmark 
approach  for  communities  to  fight  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Municipal  Youth  Guidance  Council 
Act  of  1947  permits  municipalities  to  set  up 
local  Youth  Guidance  Councils  to  mobilize  a 
community's  resources  to  help  youths  with 
problems.  In  the  Intervening  years  over  400 
municipalities  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
enabling  legislation  and  have  benefitted 
from  local  Youth  Guidance  CounclU.  Today. 
26  years  later,  the  Youth  Guidance  Council 
approach  is  relevant  and  valid.  The  I»resi- 
denfs  Crime  Commission  In  1967  endorsed 
and  encouraged  the  concept  of  community- 
based  organizations  like  Youth  Guidance 
Councils  as  the  mo3t  effective  way  to  co- 
ordinate the  services  that  youths  in  a  com- 
munity need  to  win  the  struggle  toward 
adulthood. 

A  Youth  Guidance  Council  activates  your 
community's  expressions  of  concern  and  in- 
terest In  resolving  the  problems  of  its  young- 
er citizens.  It  serves  as  the  community  eyes 
for  the  welfare  of  its  young,  ever  watchful 
to  straighten  out  anything  that  might  go 
wrong. 

The  Youth  Guidance  Council  calls  for  the 
active  Involvement  of  three  local  govern- 
mental departments  to  make  the  program 
effective.  A  member  of  the  governing  body, 
a  representative  of  the  police  department 
and  a  representative  of  the  school  system  are 
mandatory  appointees  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  to  the  Youth  Guidance  Council. 
Four  other  citizens  such  as  a  psychologist, 
minister,  lawyer,  physician  or  other  profes- 
sional also  are  appointed  to  the  seven- 
member  body. 

Many  towns  have  had  problems  obtaining 
the  services  of  professional  people  in  the 
community.  The  citizen  appointments  now 
are  being  filled  by  resldenta  who  work  with 
youth  such  as  leaders  in  the  Girl  Scouts. 
Boy  Scouts,  Little  League.  Junior  Football 
and  recreational  departments.  Possessing 
extraordinary  common  sense  and  an  Intense 
Interest  In  the  development  of  youngsters, 
these  people  are  performing  admirably  after 
a  l;nef  training  period. 

ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  local  Youth  Guidance  Council  Is  cm- 
powered  to  appoint  members  of  an  Adjust- 
ment Committee  which  takes  referrals  from 
the  police,  schools  and  parents,  looks  Into 
the  problem,  and  assembles  the  resources  of 
the  community  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  The  Adjustment  Conunlttee  may 
recommend  treatment  for  th»  youth  and 
his  family  at  a  community  mental  health 
center,  act  as  Intermediary  In  a  family  dis- 
pute or  intercede  for  the  youngster  in  per- 
sonal or  family  situations. 

Juvenile  and  other  police  officers  find  the 
Adjustment  Committee  a  welcome  alterna- 
tive in  resolving  behavior  problems  locally. 
Police  maintain  the  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee referral  is  an  added  asset  to  station- 
house  adjustment,  and  Juvenile  Court.  Ap- 
pearances before  the  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee occur  In  a  matter  of  days  rather  than 
weeks  as  Is  the  case  with  Juvenile  court.  By 
the  time  the  youngster  gets  to  court,  the 
police  tell  you.  the  youngster  often  has  for- 
gotten why  he's  there.  With  an  Adjustment 
Committee,  the  problem  Is  handled  expedi- 
tiously and  the  youngster  understands  com- 
pletely  what   Is  expected  from  him  in   the 
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future.  Quick  resolution  of  problems  often 
stop  youths  from  continuing  a  "devel-may- 
care"  attitude  that  brings  them  into  further 
contact  with  the  police. 

Parents  find  the  Adjustment  Committee 
helpful  when  they  sense  a  problem  of  aliena- 
tion In  the  child.  Conferences  are  arranged 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  problem  Is  un- 
covered or  at  which  a  determination  is 
made  that  the  help  of  a  professional  Is 
needed.  Problems  develop  when  a  14-year 
old  resorts  to  stealing  because  a  strict  parent 
doesn't  believe  in  allowances;  a  parent  may 
impart  higher  goals  than  the  child  has  In 
mind  or  is  able  to  achieve.  Many  potential 
drop-outs  have  been  re-routed  back  into  the 
school  system  after  the  communications  gap 
was  bridged  by  the  Adjustment  Committee. 
Many  other  youngsters  have  embarked  en 
rewarding  pursuits  after  personal  or  family 
problems  were  settled  at  Adjustment  Com- 
mittee sessions. 

A  Youth  Guidance  Council  offers  even 
more  to  a  community.  Charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  overlooking  all  services  to 
youth,  the  YGC  stands  as  a  protective  bar- 
rier against  delinquency-breeding  conditions. 
The  local  movie  that  shows  pornographic 
films  or  an  older  group  that  buys  beer  for 
minors  or  a  school  policy  that  causes  In- 
ordinate suspensions  or  truancy  comes  vinder 
the  Intensive  study  of  a  well-organized 
Youth  Guidance  Council. 

Youngsters  may  need  mental  health  serv- 
ices, a  VD  clinic,  a  drug  abuse  program,  or 
answers  to  numerous  questions  that  plague 
energetic,  growing  youths.  An  alert  Youth 
Guidance  Council  wDl  make  positive  refer- 
rals to  the  proper  agency  to  eliminate  or 
alleviate  the  problem. 

COSTS    ARE    LOW 

If  the  Touth  Guidance  Council  offers  so 
much,  must  it  not  cost  a  town  quite  a  bit? 
Not  so.  Most  Youth  Guidance  Councils  op- 
erate on  budgets  of  less  than  $500  a  year, 
many  on  less  than  $200  and  some  on  Just 
pennies.  It's  a  strictly  volunteer  activity.  It 
harnesses  the  energies  of  capable  people  who 
want  to  help.  The  funds  that  are  spent  gen- 
erally go  for  booklets  that  Inform  residents 
about  drugs,  alcohol  and  relations  with  the 
police.  Some  Youth  Guidance  Councils  have 
developed  extensive  drug  programs  and  sjje- 
cial  vocationally-oriented  projects  that  the 
State  Law  EnfCHrcement  Planning  Agency 
(SLEPA)    felt   worthy  of  funding. 

Starting  a  local  Youth  Guidance  Council 
requires  good  planning  like  any  other  worth- 
while community  project.  It  Is  Important 
the  community  understand  and  support  the 
concept  of  the  Youth  Guidance  CouncU  be- 
fore the  governing  body  Introduces  an  ordi- 
nance  establishing  one. 

The  police  chief,  his  Juvenile  officer,  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  and  representa- 
tives of  the  school  system  generally  provide 
the  Impetus  by  getting  together  to  discuss 
the  Council  and  Its  relationships  to  the 
needs  of  the  town  and  Its  younger  citizens. 
A  small  group  at  this  stage  accomplishes 
much  more  than  a  larger,  unwieldly  group. 

When  the  needs  and  objectives  have  been 
defined,  the  organizing  group  should  be  en- 
larged to  Include  representatives  from  all 
youth-serving  organizations  such  as  the 
Scovtts.  recreational  groups,  PTA,  Boy's  Club, 
etc.  The  community's  young  leaders  also 
should  be  invited.  During  these  meetings  you 
should  be  looking  at  and  sizing  up  top  can- 
didates for  appointment  to  the  Youth  Guid- 
ance CouncU.  Look  for  people  who  know 
and  understand  kids  of  all  ages,  who  can 
keep  a  secret,  and  who  wUl  earn  respect  from 
others. 

Reflect  the  composition  of  your  commu- 
nity In  the  make-up  of  your  Youth  Guidance 
Council  membership.  Statistics  show  that 
twice  as  many  black  kids  as  white  end  up 
In  institutions  so  It  Is  Important  to  bring 
In  leaders  from  the  black  community.  It's 
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also  known  that  the  language  barrier  pre- 
vents many  Spanish-speaking  kids  from 
getting  a  fair  break.  Involvement  from  rep- 
resentative sections  of  the  community  will 
help  to  establish  acceptable  standards  of 
behaviour  throughout  the  entire  community 
as  well  as  help  those  kids  who  perhaps  are 
not  being  helped  now. 

Each  year  the  Youth  Guidatice  Council 
submits  a  report  to  the  Mavrr  and  Council 
and  elects  a  chairman,  vice  chairman  and 
secretary.  The  procedures  for  handling 
youngsters  attending  sessions  with  the  Ad- 
justment Committee  are  filed  wi'h  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  appropriate  county  The 
juvenile  court  judge  has  an  Interest  in  a 
community's  steps  towards  preventit^g  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  should  be  kept  in- 
formed. 

Some  communities  have  Juvenile  Confer- 
ence Committees  that  resxilted  from  a  New- 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  directive  to  juvenile 
judges  in  1953  to  help  relieve  the  bench  of 
the  explosive  increase  in  Juvenile  court  re- 
ferrals. Under  this  system,  the  juvenile 
judge  appoints  representatives  in  various 
towis  to  hear  cases  and  to  adjudicate  prob- 
lems that  the  judge  does  not  feel  serious 
enough    to   become   directly    involved    in. 

While  approximately  173  Juvenile  Confer- 
ence Committees  operating  in  the  state 
bring  some  relief  to  the  court's  case-handling 
problems,  this  system  responds  to  a  youth 
and  his  problems  after  the  youngster  has 
been  sent  to  juvenile  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Youth  Guidance  Council  steps 
Into  action  when  the  youngster's  behaviour 
first  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity; It  offers  services  to  overcome  the 
problems  before  they  become  serious.  Young- 
sters sent  to  the  Adjustment  Committees  of 
Youth  Guidance  Councils  generally  never 
become  Involved  with  the  formal  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

Another  approach  that  you  should  know 
about  is  the  Youth  Service  Bureau  which 
has  been  adopted  by  some  municipalities.  It 
results  from  a  specific  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  The 
Youth  Service  Bureau  and  the  Youth 
Guidance  Council  have  the  same  objectives, 
and  function  in  a  similar  way.  There  Is  one 
slight  difference.  A  Youth  Service  Bureau 
requires  a  paid  director  and  budgeted  serv- 
Ires  while  a  Youth  Guidance  Council  is  en- 
tirely voluntary. 

Funds  are  available  for  a  Youth  Service 
Bureau  by  application  to  the  State  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  Agency.  Funding  is  for 
three  years  after  which  the  community  is 
expected  to  continue  the  program  at  Its  own 
cost.  Some  Youth  Guidance  Councils  are 
starting  Youth  Service  Bureaus  to  obtain 
funding  to  provide  needed  services  that  their 
communities  cannot  now  afford.  In  the  long 
run,  the  Interests  of  your  younger  citizens 
naust  dictate  which  route  you  take:  Are  you 
v^■illing  to  pick  up  the  tab  after  three  years 
or  are  you  committed  to  a  voluntary  program 
that  offers  continuity  at  little  or  no  cost. 

Juvenile  justice  In  New  Jersey  and  else- 
where still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  even  with 
a  Youth  Guidance  Council.  If  a  JINS  (Juve- 
nile In  need  of  Supervision)  does  not  commit 
a  criminal  act  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  one 
questions  why  the  youngster  comes  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  instead  of  a 
social  agency  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
problems.  These  are  the  youngsters  who  re- 
quire help  from  the  community;  It's  a  duty 
of  the  community  to  respond,  to  fill  the  gap 
so  that  non-criminal  problems  receive  non- 
criminal solutions. 

By  helping  a  youngster  to  steer  a  correct 
path  at  the  age  of  10  or  11,  by  the  time  the 
child  Is  16  hell  have  a  positive  attitude  and 
respect  for  the  law.  Catch  a  child  early 
enough  and  your  chances  of  preventing 
further  harm  to  him  and  the  community  are 
many;  let  his  problems  mount  up  and  every- 
one can  expect  a  lot  more  trouble. 
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.*.Ibcrt  C  Wafner.  recently  retired  head  of 
Correcncns  ;.nd  Parole  for  the  sta'e.  re- 
sponded to  a  q  lesticn  about  the  best  way  to 
reduce  the  pri.son  population,  in  this  way 
"Help  the  kids,  nowl"  This  noted  penolofi-t 
signals  a  vvarr.if.g  f<^r  all  communities  to  ,l  "t 
involved  now  or  face  the  consequences  later. 
The  Municipal  Yonth  Guidance  Counc.l  :s 
the  fir.-:*  step  toward  helping  the  kids  :n  y  r.r 
town  to  stay  out  of  troublC- 
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^ON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASEACHTSETTS 

::■:  7-:-e  house  of  represent.viives 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  'he 
editors  of  the  New  Republic  recently 
cnlled  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation.  An  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  on  Februp.i  y 
2.  stating  that  the  proposed  corporation 
wouM  give  the  Government  direct,  de- 
pendable data  on  all  aspects  of  oil  and 
gas  development,  and  would  provide  the 
petroleum  industry  with  desperately 
needed  competition.  The  New  Republic  s 
endorsement  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation  is  yet  another  indication  of 
the  widespread  support  for  a  publicly 
owned  oil  company,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  article  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Public  Oil  And  Gas 

Not  since  the  scandals  of  Teapot  Dome 
have  America's  oilmen  been  so  roughly  han- 
dled as  they  were  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  last  week.  It  was  not  a  routine 
interrogation,  not  the  kind  of  polite  ques- 
tioning oilmen  are  used  to  when  they  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Antitrust  or  Joint 
Economic  Committees.  The  mood  was  angrier 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  an  early  publicist  of  the  energy  crisis 
hlm.self.  opened  by  saying,  "the  facts  are  we 
0.0  not  have  the  facts."  He  chastised  Shell 
Oil  for  its  ad  attacking  the  proposal  for 
an  excess  profits  tax  without  mentioning  how 
much  money  Shell  made  last  year.  Senator 
Rlblcoff  said  the  industry  Is  "reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  30  years  of  arrogance."  i  •  d 
Senator  Javits  asked  each  executive  to  '.•■,b- 
mit  a  wTitten  explanation  reconciling  ep->  h 
company's  claims  of  shortage  with  the  hiph 
level  of  fuel  In  stock. 

While  attention  focused  on  the  oilmen  and 
their  inability  to  explain  the  sudden  crisis  to 
the  Interior  Committee,  other  senators  were 
on  a  more  promising  track.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  was  hearing  testimony  on 
the  best  suggestion  to  come  out  of  the  crisis 
It  is  a  plan,  sponsored  as  an  amendment  to 
a  natviral  gas  deregulation  bill  (S2506).  to 
create  a  real  and  permanent  competitor  in 
the  oilfields  in  the  form  of  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation.  Headed  by  five  presidential 
appointees,  the  corporation  would  function 
outside  the  civil  service,  exploiting  oil  and  gas 
on  federal  lands.  Adlal  Stevenson  III  Intro- 
duced it.  with  co-sponsors  Kennedy.  Hart. 
McGovern,  Mondale  and  others,  and  Rep. 
John  Moss  has  a  duplicate  bill  In  the  House 
The  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  ( POGC » 
isn't  put  forward  as  an  instant  remedy,  but 
as  a  corrective  to  some  of  the  follies  that 
brought  us  where  we  are.  If  the  fuel  short- 
age is  going  to  last  for  10  or  15  years  as  the 
oilmen  claim,  and  If  prices  continue  to  rise 
swiftly  as  the  company  executives  say 
(hope?!  they  will,  the  government  must  find 
a  better  basis  for  regulation  than  It  has  to- 
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day.  So  little  Is  known  about  energy  proAic- 
tion  that  ConKress  Isn't  even  sure  thereUs  a 
cruis;  It  has  no  reliable  data  from  whl<ji  u 
can  form  a  Judgment.  When  the  natural  gas 
producers  said  they  were  running  out  o^  gas 
because  the  government  had  kept  price*  too 
low.  Congre.'s  was  liicUned  to  behe\e  t^iom 
and  get  ready  to  endorse  n  price  Increase. f^'et 
it  stiil  doesut  know  whether  or  not  the-*gas 
pr.Kliicers  are  telling  the  truth.  Whenlthe 
o.lmen  aske-l  for  price  increase.s.  Ci)ii*es3 
was  Inclined  to  dldbciJevc.  At:aln  tlipre  Jvhs 
a  lack  of  evidence,  and  ir  -.was  the  Indep*  d- 
ent  oil  refiners  who  sp..ke  up,  pointlnt;  rut 
that  at  least  part  of  the  shortage  was  ilue 
t:i  the  major  companies  refusal  to  sell  cpiide 
oil  to  them,  5 

N.>ncomperltlon   m  the  fuel   Industrv  ^  a 
vorv    o:d     story,     and    Senator     Steveiis^nVs 
an.vvcr  Itself  l.s  not  original.  As  MeivllIerUI- 
nier  reported  recently  la  these  paces,  the  jdea 
of  a  federal  yardstick  c  .rporatlon  !n  eni-gy 
WA,  first  outlined  m  a  Ni-w  Rcptdilic  arti-Ie 
of    1026.   This    was    the    concept    behind    the 
Tenne-sce    Valley    Authorlt 
fed-ral  venture  In  the  field 
ptibllc  power.  But  as  old  a 
li^e    idea   has   never   been    te;ted   in    the  ill 
industry,  for  the  reason  that  the  oil  lobbyiits 
ha-.e  a  great  many  friends  In  the  right  plaAs. 
The    government    ha?   from    time    to    tSie 
taken   shots   at    the   antj-cornpttltive   str¥ct- 
ture  of  big  oil,  and  it  continues  to  prociss 
law.sults     and     restr.ilnt-of-tr.'\de     InquirJ^-i 
Last  summer  the  Justice  Depirtment  filed  ^-; 
first    important    antitrust    suit    ngalii-,t    tie 
major  oil  companies  in  \crir>.  and  the  ca  e*ls 
now  movi:;g   toward  a  cnr.-^fnL  decree    Aio 
last  year  the   Federal  Trade  Commis.lou  fc- 
sued  a  report  ihut  conclutied.  -The  major  m 
companies    ,    ,    ,    have    engaced    la    conditet 
which  exemplifies  their  market  power  and  h4s 
served  to  .squeeze  independents  at   both  tie 
refintn.-    and    marketing    levels."    it    recoii- 
mended   a   partial    break-up   of    the    majo^. 
But  these  suits   move  slowly:    the   antitr\4t 
laws  do  not  come  to  grips  witli  tiie  immeufe 
modern    fact    of   domination    of    the   enerty 
industry  by  big  oil.  Congress  could  pas?  n«v 
autUrust  lei.;islatlon,  or  it  could  sitiip'.y  orc^r 
a    divestiture    by    big    oil    of    pipelines    aad 
refineries.  That  would  help.  But,  Congress  his 
shown  no  enthusiasm  for  such  drast.c  action 
Nor  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  oil  corpora- 
tions wouldn't  find  new  ways  to  WDrk  th^r 
will  within  the  literal  rostrici  loti.-;  of  the  li^*' 
while  Ignoring  It.-,  intent,  as  thev  do  todi» 
Congress,  therefore,  ought  to  be  responsive  gb 
Stevenson's   plan.   It   propo  e^   no   seizure  it 
property,  no  interference  with  private  bus*- 
neis.  It  would  merely  Ir.tr.idu  e  a  new  con*, 
petltor  to   the  market.  ? 

More  than  50  percent  of  America's  fuel  is 
Bald  to  lie  on  federal  land,  most  of  It  u4- 
e.xplolted.  What  can  this  be  but  a  publj: 
resource?  Unlike  private  companies,  the  onQr 
Incentive  the  government  needs  to  expic* 
that  resource  Is  public  need  and  demand. 
The  Arab  oil  embargo  has  made  the  oil  glan© 
hungrier  than  ever  for  federal  property,  an^ 
last  week  the  President  gave  them  a  hint  c* 
the  feast  to  come  by  ordering  the  Interior 
Department  to  triple  the  number  of  acrei 
leased  for  offshore  drilling  In  1975.  The  FOGS 
Is  an  alternative  approach  to  the  disposal  c^ 
the  country's  resources  that  would  provide  • 
buUt-ln  regulation  of  Industry  appetites.  1 
Las  December  18  two  representatives  of  th4 
oil  industry  came  to  Stevenson's  hearings  t<S 
say  that  he'd  stumbled  into  a  danger  zonel 
Frank  IXard.  president  of  the  Amerlcaii 
Petroleum  Institute,  and  Charles  Spahr,! 
chairman  of  Sohlo  and  the  API.  testlfledi 
against  the  FOGG  on  the  grounds  that  14* 
would  be  too  compeftfire. 

They  said  that  the  American  oil  industry" 
though  naturaUy  the  best  in  the  worl<^ 
could  collapse  In  a  moment  if  the  governi- 
ment  were  to  barge  In.  The  "deep  and  unant- 
mouB  conviction  among  oil  companies  of  aU 
sizes  with  all  ranges  of  activity,"  Heard  said. 
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was  that  FOQC,  or  even  debate  on  FOGC, 
would  raise  the  terrible  specter  of  nationali- 
zation. And  fear  of  nationalization,  he  said, 
would  scare  investors.  They  in  turn  would 
stop  buying  oil  stocks,  companies  would  lose 
the  massive  capital  income  thev  need  to 
explore  and  to  build  plants,  profits  would 
drop,  free  enterprise  In  oil  would  die. 

And    that    wasn't    all.    Even    If    Invpstors 
weiviit    scared    off.    Ikard    maintained,    the 
Stevenson  bill  would  give  such  great  advan- 
tages to   the  FOGC   that  others  wouldn't   be 
a'Jle  to  compete.  In  the  first  place,  he  said. 
I  ho  new  company  would  get  first  choice  of 
the  best  federal  land  and  wouldn't  have  to 
P'u-  royalties  for  Us  use.   (fhe  bill  gives  the 
loueral  corporation  first  pick  of  20  percent  of 
ft'.y   Udertil  land  put  up  for  lease.)    At  first 
I  lauce  this  docs  not  ,';eem  to  be  a  devastating 
b;ou-,   sii.ce  the   major  oil   companies   would 
continue  to  control  the  rich  fields  they  hold 
tod.iy  and  would  contuuie  to  get  80  percent 
<'i    all   new   lands,   Ikard   at.so   protested   that 
tie   federal  corporation   would   be  .siphoning 
•  'tl    e.xncris.    drills    and    pipe    material    from 
prunte   industry— all  of  which   he  said  are 
already  in  short  sujjply. 

'1  hough  the  oil  hiduitrv  mav  sufTer  some 
sl-oitHges  today,  finding  men  to  do  the  Job 
ha.s  never  boe.i  as  diflKult  as  finding  Job.s  for 
the  men.  Moreover  the  development  of  FOGC 
wovM  be  gmdual:  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
corp' .ration  .starting  from  scratch  In  :!)74 
c.uld  drain  tne  market  of  men  and  equip- 
nif  !:t  faster  than  the  country  could  supply 
tncm  Furtlerniorc  we  are  unpersuaded  that 
a  lodeial  company  running  on  a  budget  of 
*-jO  nii'.lion  a  year,  e\en  with  Its  free  land, 
could  threaten  the  survival  of  E.xxon  (profit 
m  the  first  nine  months  of  1973:  $1,0  bil- 
lion i.  Texaco  mine  monihs'  profit:  $8.38 
million)  or  Guli  (nine  ninths'  profit-  $570 
million). 

Ikard  did  make  a  f-.nd  in.int  that's  worth 
repeating:  he  said  the  FOGC  will  not  alle- 
viate (he  present  oil  sliortage.  A  corporation 
launched  this  year  wrnild  contribute  very 
little  to  oil  production  In  this  decade.  FOGC 
would,  however,  give  V.e  government  direct 
and  dependatjle  data  on  the  drilling,  pump- 
ing, refining  and  marketing  of  oil  and  gas. 
It  would  do  extensive  re  ,earch  on  fuel  that 
lies  on  government  property,  filling  In  some 
ot  the  gaps  In  the  government's  knowledge 
01  Its  own  reserves.  It  would  encourai;e  com- 
petition not  Just  by  trying  to  undersell  the 
majors,  but  by  f-ecklng  out  Independent 
markets  for  Its  crude  oil.  Though  the  FOGC 
would  not  make  fuel  available  at  1973  prices, 
It  would  provide  an  Independent  standard 
by  which  to  Judge  the  majors'  performance. 
Cont'rps';  ought  to  get  behind  It. 


April  29,  1974. 


Awareness  Day.  used  successfully  In  35 
States  to  date,  is  one  ingenious  method 
of  bringing  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  commend  the  Consumer  Advocacy 
Council,  and  e.specially  its  energetic 
Chairwoman  Phyllis  Zlotnick,  for  its 
worthy  efforts  on  behalf  of  Connecticut's 
handicapped  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  Awareness  Day. 


MEMORIAL  TO   U.S.    CONGRESS   ON 
POLITICAL  ASYLUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


AWARENESS  DAY 


HON. 


WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

op    CONNECTICUT 

I.V  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Thomas  Meskill  has  proclaimed  Wednes- 
day. May  1.  1974.  to  be  Awareness  Day  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Awareness  Day 
Is  sponsored  by  the  Consumer  Advocacy 
Council  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  As- 
sociation. The  council  Is  comprised  of 
people  who  are  physically  disabled  and 
are  concerned  with  the  elimination  of  the 
many  architectural  and  attltudlnal  bar- 
riers which  hinder  the  handicapped  In 
their  day-to-day  activities. 

Physically  disabled  people  are  willing 
to  work  and  have  proven  their  ability 
as  employees. 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 
Mr.   LEHMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   at    the 
request   of  State   Representative   Gwen 
Cherry,  and  out  of  respect  for  human- 
ity, as  well  as  respect  for  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  memorial  to  the  U.S.  Congress  re- 
parding  the  granting  of  political  asylum: 
I  From  the  Journal  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives,  proceedings  at  Tallaha.ssee 
<  f  the  Third  Legislature.   | under  the  Con- 
.'titutlon  as  Revised  In  19681.  second  regu- 
lar ses.=lon,  Friday,  April  12,  1974] 
A  Ml-  Mop.I.^L  TO  THE  Congress  of  the  United 

.ST.^TES    RfqI-ESTIN-G    THE    INSTITITTION    OF    A 

U.NimRiM    PoLicr    Wfth    Regard    to    the 

Granting  of  PotmcAL  Asvldm 

Wliereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 

l-!i5  been  a  home  for  persons  of  all  nations 

of  all  colors,  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  political 

persuasions,  and 

VV'hereas.  this  fact  has  for  generations  ap- 
plied particularly  to  those  persons  suffering 
persecution  In  their  homeland  for  their  be- 
liefs, both  philosophical  and  political,  and 

Whereas,  the  -Golden  Door"  of  America  has 
iberally  granted  a  protective  political  asy- 
um  to  those  persons  who  are.  In  words  carved 

l'^L"'ll  °r"  S'»'"««  °f  Liberty,   ■•yearning 
to  breathe  free  .  and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  political  asylum, 
however,  has  often  suffered  from  arbitrary 
standards  applied  In  an  Irrational  and  dis- 
criminatory manner,  and 

Whereas,  this  fact  has  caused  concern  and 
frustration,  both  on  the  part  of  friends  of 
our  nation  In  other  lands  and  on  the  part 
of  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  loved  ones  and  friends  remalnlne 
In  foreign  lands,  and 

Whereas,  a  uniform  policy  establishing 
standard  criteria  for  the  granting  of  politi- 
cal asylum  would  significantly  ease  this  prob- 
lem and  help  America  retain  Its  reputation 
as  a  home  for  the  persecuted  of  the  world 
now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Florida: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
respectfully  requested  to  institute  a  uniform 
policy  and  to  establish  uniform  standards 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  political  asy- 
lum. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  ^>eaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Repreeentatlves,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 


April  29,  197J, 


COMMUNITY    CHALLENGE:    BARRI- 
ERS TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  very  proud  of  one  of  our 
young  people.  Miss  Judy  Yoshida.  of  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii,  who  has  won  first  place  in 
the  national  "Ability  Counts"  wTlting 
contest  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  participating  Governors' 
Committees  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

For  her  outstanding  research  and  re- 
port on  the  p.'-oblems  confronting  handi- 
capped individuals,  how  they  tried  to 
solve  these  problems,  and  how  others 
might  help  them.  Miss  Yoshida  will  re- 
ceive $1,000  and  a  certificate  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Thursday.  May  2,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel. 

In  her  report.  Miss  Yoshida  quotes 
Thomas  Jefferson  "that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,"  in  proving  that  handicapped 
people  are  deserving  of  an  equal  place  in 
our  society. 

Because  of  the  nationally  recognized 
excellence  of  this  Hawaii  young  womam's 
essay,  I  am  pleased  to  spread  it  today  on 
the  pages  of  the  Record  for  the  edifica- 
tion and  inspiration  of  all  Americans: 
Community  Challenge:  Barriers  to  the 
Handicapped 

(By  Judy  Yoshida) 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  ' 
Quoted  from  the  brilliant  work  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  these  ■words  express  the  desire  of 
the  handicapped — Equality.  Jeff  Lam- 
brecht,  a  member  of  the  Hawaii  Athletic 
Club  for  the  Deaf,  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  handicapped  very  tragically  by  saying, 
"I  believe  that  equality  is  something  that 
we  will  never  receive,  but  I  honestly  feel 
that  our  mental  ability  is  just  as  adequate 
as  any  other  'normal'  human  being."  '■' 

The  tragedy  Is  that  a  great  majority  of 
handicapped  people  feel  the  same  way.  They 
must  constantly  wage  a  campaign  In  their 
own  behalf  to  try  to  convince  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Normal  that  ■'heir  disabilities  have  Tiof  all 
but  left  them  useless  vegetables.  Training 
and  rehabUltatlon  for  many  could  turn  them 
Into  useful  people.  It  isn't  often  that  people 
beg  for  the  right  to  help  themselves. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  at  several 
large  shopping  centers  on  Oahu.  I  discovered 
that  sixty-three  per  cent  (63',;)  of  the 
employers  claimed  that  they  definitely  would 
not  hire  handicapped  people.  Of  the  sixty- 
three  per  cent  (63^c),  forty-seven  per  cent 
(47'"n)  of  the  employers  that  possessed  neg- 
ative attitudes  did  not  even  hav«  an  ex- 
planation of  why  they  did  not  hire  handi- 
capped people,  while  the  remaining  sixteen 
per  cent  {16Tc)  gave  ingenious  answers  such 
as  "It's  bad  for  the  business"  or  "The  other 
employees  might  feel  as  though  anyone  could 
get   the   job."   Twenty-six   per  .cent    (26%) 
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of  the  employers  were  willing  to  hire  handl- 
capi>ed  people,  provided  that  they  were 
qualified  for  the  job.  Only  nine  per  cent 
(9*";  )  of  the  positive  thinkers  already  have 
handicapped  employees.  Eleven  per  cent 
(11^;  )  of  all  respondents  refused  to  make 
statements. 

The  survey  reveals  that  the  most  difficult 
barrier  the  handicapped  have  to  overcome 
is  the  Indifference  and  the  apathy  of  people 
in  our  communities.  I  feel  that  the  archi- 
tectural barriers  can  fall  more  readily  If 
ne^.itive  attitudes  are  eliminated.  Our  peo- 
ple v.ill  be  willing  to  change  their  facilities 
to  make  their  places  of  business  or  work 
.Tcccsslble  to  the  handicapped  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  mandated  by  law  to  act.  We 
win  have  the  desire  to  help  the  disabled  suc- 
ceed In  their  endeavors.  However,  the  task 
of  tearing  down  these  attltudlnal  barriers 
will  require  the  efforts  of  everyone  in  the 
commtmity. 

Mass  media  could  be  a  very  effective  way  of 
Informing  the  public  that  handicapped  per- 
snr.s  "seek  the  opportunity  to  be  self- 
suificient  and  Independent  like  their  neigh- 
bor,."-' Nationwide  publicity  can  spotlight 
their  activities  and  abilities,  and  communi- 
cate the  feelings  of  truly  courageous  citizens. 
Through  this  type  of  exposure,  our  people 
can  be  encouraged  Into  the  realization  that 
the  handicapped  could  be  any  of  them  In  the 
community  who  were  unfortunate  victims  of 
a  crippling  disease,  an  accident,  a  birth  de- 
fect, and  even  war.  We  would  no  longer  look 
down  at  these  people  as  "hopeless  freaks," 
but  a^  individuals  who  have  pride  In  them- 
selves and  who  strive  for  equal  opportunity 
that  we  deny  them. 

Firly  education  programs  for  handicapped 
children  would  allow  them  to  go  to  school 
with  'normal"  children.  Acceptance  Is  as  im- 
portant for  the  handicapped  child  as  it  is  for 
the  adult.  Taught  early,  acceptance  can  be 
the  key  to  the  elimination  of  the  attltudinal 
barriers. 

Students  could  also  participate  through  a 
volunteer  program  permitting  them  to  work 
with  handicapped  children  once  a  week.  This 
experience  could  provide  an  opportunity  for 
youth  to  redefine  the  terms  "handicap"  and 
"disabled"  and  in  the  process,  start  rewTlting 
the  stereotypes  we  have  guarded  for  too  long. 
Students  can  also  help  plan  exhibits  of  work 
done  by  handicapped  children  displayed  at 
main  shopping  centers. 

Libraries  and  schools  should  add  to  their 
now  sparse  collection  of  resource  books  on 
the  handicapped.  Presently,  the  Hawaii  State 
Library  System  has  approximately  seventy- 
nine  (79)  books  about  the  handicapped.  By 
comparison,  the  Library  has  eight  times  more 
books  about  sex  (650)  and  three  times  more 
on  drugs  (243)  than  they  do  on  the  subject 
of  the  handicapped. 

Most  of  all.  to  help  change  our  present 
situation,  we  should  wage  an  "all-out  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  the  barriers  which  impair 
the  safety,  comfort,  and  mobility  of  the 
handicapped."  '  Our  goal  is  to  make  the  pub- 
lic more  sensitive,  alert,  and  aware  of  the  dis- 
crirauiation  that  handicapped  people  face. 

The  community  changes  needed  to  break 
the  barriers,  both  attltudlnal  and  architec- 
tural, are  not  expensive.  They  will  not  serve 
only  a  few.  but  rather,  be  of  benefit  to  every- 
one. One  out  of  every  ten  people  in  the 
United  States  has  temporary  or  permanent 
disabilities.  This  includes  unexpected  dis- 
abilities such  as  pregnancy,  broken  legs  op 
arms,  or  a  weak  heart  that  requires  confine- 
ment to  a  wheelchair.  The  number  of  people 


» "Declaration  of  Indepedjfcce,"  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  6,  (l'964,  T7J3-A.), 
p.  68. 

•  Interview,  Jeff  Lambrecht,  December  18, 
1973. 


'Community  Challenge:  Barriers  to  the 
Handicapped,  The  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  partic- 
ipating Governors'  Committees  on  EH, 
pamphlet. 

«"Prom  Welfare  to  Productive  Employ," 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  March  4,  1969,  p.  P-1. 
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who  wiU  benefit  from  accessible  facilities  and 
more  important,  an  accessible  transportation 
system,  will  amount  to  mUlious  by  the  year 
nationwide.  Make  no  mistake,  my  proposals 
do  not  call  for  a  society  adjusted  for  "freaks." 
but  rather  a  society  built  to  exclude  no  one. 
As  it  Is  man's  exclusive  ability  to  reason,  let 
it  also  be  man's  exclusive  capacity  to  be  com- 
passionate. As  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
said  .  .  . 

"The  worst  &;n  towards  our  fellow  creatures 
Is  not  to  hate  them,  but  to  be  Indiflerent  to 
them;    tliafs  tiie  esbeiice  of  inhumanity."' 

SfKVEY 

1.  How  mar.y  handicapped  applicants  have 
you    encountered? 

2.  If  you  have  hired  handicapped  people. 
what  types  of  problems  have  you  encoun- 
tered? 

3.  Ho^w  many  handicapped  workers  do  you 
have  on  staff? 

4.  Given  a  situation:  TTiere  are  two  appli- 
cants; one  handicapp)ed  with  a  college  educa- 
tion (Masters  Degree)  aad  job  experience. 
The  other  [jerson  is  not  physically  handi- 
capped, has  a  college  degree  <BSi  and  no 
job  experience.  Which  would  you  hire?  Why? 

5.  When  hiring  handicapped  persor.s,  dors 
your  firm  have  preferences  as  to  the  type  of 
I'n'^idi^apped  person  it  would  allow  working 
for  you?  Yes     No 

6.  Vt'ould  you  be  willing  to  open  a  posi- 
tion for  a  handl-apped  person'' 

7.  What  facilities  are  available  for  the 
handicapped  workers  and  or  handicapped  in 
the  general  public' 

a.  Does  your  buildii:g  have  hallways  tliat 
arc  3  feet  wide? 

b  Do  you  have  ramps  for  wheelchairs' 

c.  Do  you  have  low-reaching  drinking 
foim  tains? 

d.  Do  you  have  low-rcacliing  telephone 
booths? 

e  Do  you  have  hand  rails  in  your  rest- 
roc  ms'' 

f   Do  you  have  wide  doorways? 

8.  Would  your  company  be  willing  to  re- 
model your  facilities  to  suit  the  handl- 
capjied? 

Comments 
The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  try  to 
evaluate  employer  attitudes  towards  handi- 
capped persons  in  order  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  attitudes  have  changed  or  not  changed 
in  recent  years. 


ON  THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  DECI- 
SION IN  THE  WAYNE  KENNEDY 
CASE 


HDN.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wayne  Kennedy  case,  the  Supreme  Coui't 
decided  that  a  Federal  employee  can  be 
fired,  without  prior  hearing,  in  order  "to 
promote  the  eflBciency  of  the  service."  I 
wholeheartedly  disagree  with  every 
aspect  of  this  decision. 

Who  knows  what  will  promote  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service?  I  can  safely  say 
that  my  view  of  what  will  promote  ef- 
ficiency is  altogether  different  than  that 
of  President  Nixon  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

But  these  differences  of  opinion  aside. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  Government 
agencies  will  now  use  this  case  as  an 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  civil  servants  whose 


^  The   New   Book   of   Unusual    Quotations, 
Rudolf  Flesh.  Feb.  1968.  p.  178. 
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views  and  statements  may  not  agree  with 
the  political  persuasion  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  power. 

In  these  days,  when  the  President  and 
OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  are  pursuing 
policies  that  will  lead  to  the  contracting 
out  of  a  tremendous  number  of  jobs  now 
performed  by  Federal  employees,  we 
need  to  encourage  Government  em- 
ployees to  speak  independently,  without 
fear  of  retribution,  where  it  is  believed 
that  the  administration's  contracting 
out  policy  will  ultimately  result  in  liigh 
profits  for  large  corporations  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  money. 

In  conclusion,  the  Government  must 
recognize  that  Federal  employees  do  not 
surrender  their  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens  upon  entering  the  civil  service, 
and  that  further  "the  efficiency  of  the 
service"  is  perhaps  most  ill-served  by 
efforts  to  silence  criticism  and  to  make 
"yes  men  and  women"  of  all  Government 
employees. 


DEAN  ROWE  RETIRES 


HON.  ED  JONES  i 

OF    TENNESSEE  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAJTIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974', 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  Tennessee's  truly  outj|;anding 
educators  has  recently  announced  her 
retirement.  Dean  Marie  Penn  Rijwe  has 
served  Lane  College  in  Jackson,  linn.,  as 
dean  of  women  for  the  past  26  y^s  and 
has  given  freely  of  her  time  and^  energy 
to  the  community.  '• 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  gathering  at  Lane  College  a^  which 
she  was  honored  by  the  City  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  which  she  had  served 
as  president  for  the  past  13  years.  We  will 
truly  miss  her  in  west  Tennesse*  as  she 
retires  to  California  with  her  lUisband, 
Mr.  Rowe. 

The  Jackson,  Tenn..  Sun  recei^ly  fea- 
tured a  story  on  Dean  Marie  Penfi  Rowe 
which  I  commend  to  everyone  flftio  has 
known  and  appreciated  her  o^er  the 
years  as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  do. 
That  article  follows:  | 

(From   The   Jackson    (Tenn  )    Sun,  kpr.   21, 
19741  \ 

Federation  Pays  Tribute  to  Longj-Time 
President  ' 

(By  Dee  Calm  "• 

Her  face  begins  to  crinkle  and  shi  breaks 
out  Into  a  hearty  laugh,  sometimes  Igughlng 
until   the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks. 

That's  the  way  It  is  when  Dean  Ma9e  Penn 
Rowe  Is  with  a  group  of  people  sh^'uikes — 
and  her  friends  say  she  Just  plali  loves 
people.  I 

A  special  group  of  those  friends  Is  father- 
ing this  afternoon  to  honor  Mrs.  Rowe.  who 
has  been  Dean  of  Women  at  La«e  CoBege  for 
the  past  26  years.  ? 

The  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clibs  will 
pay  tribute  to  her  years  of  service  at  a  dedica- 
tion tea  from  4-6  p.m.  at  the  C.  A.  KU|cendoll 
Building  at  Lane  College.  -. 

The  federation  win  name  its  receatly  ac- 
quired clubhouse  the  Marie  Penn  Federation 
Clubhouse  In  honor  of  her  13  year*  service 
as  federation  president.  ■. 

She  ia  moving  to  California  In  ear^  June. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Rowe's  years  In  Jackson  have  been 
busy  and  fruitful,  to  the  point  that  most 
friends  constantly  ask  her  how  she  does  It  all. 
"I  have  my  own  formula  for  that."  she 
says;  "And  It's  the  reason  I  can  do  all  I  do. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  I'm  not  afraid  of  work.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  criticism  and  I'm  not  afraid  to  be  Involved. 
"I  wanted  to  be  Involved."  she  emphasizes, 
"I  wanted  to  work  with  people — not  Just  a 
.segment  of  people,  but  all  kinds  of  people. 
They're  a  pan  of  my  life." 

In  her  years  as  a  representative  liaison  be- 
tween Lane  College  and  the  communitv  and 
state,  Mrs.  Rowe's  life  touched  many  people. 
She  has  been  an  active  participant  In  the 
Democratic  Women's  Club,  both  locally  and 
nationally,  and  was  one  of  two  Tennessee 
women  named  to  Hubert  Humphrev's  cam- 
paign committee  In  1968. 

"I've  been  lnt«rested  In  politics  for  years, 
ever  since  I  .studied  at  UCLA."  she  say.s  with  a 
smile.  "I  was  there  when  Jack  Keniiedy  was 
elected  and  heard  his  speech,  and  was  in- 
volved In  the  campaign  fcr  both  Jack  and 
Bobby." 

She  credits  her  years  of  travel  and  experi- 
ences to  the  opportunity  given  her  by  C.  A. 
KirkendoU  when  he  was  president  of  Lane 
College. 

"He  asked  me  to  be  the  liaison  person  for 
Lane,  and  it  was  through  his  Influence  that 
I  became  Involved  In  all  my  actlvltlee.  I've 
met  people  I  never  thought  I'd  meet,  and  I've 
cherished  every  minute  of  It." 

She  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  more  organizations  than  she  can 
remember— YMCA,  United  Fund.  Church 
Women  United.  Friends  of  the  Library. 
Mental  Health  Association.  Jack.son  Arts 
C.nincU  and  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee,  to 
name  a  few. 

She  also  Is  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  NAACP  and  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Is  treasurer 
of  C.M.E.  Minister's  Wlve.s  and  Interdenomi- 
national Minister's  Wives. 

In  thinking  back  over  her  years  of  service, 
she  remembers  a  time  In  Monroe,  La.,  when 
her  husband  was  pastor  of  a  church  there. 
They  were  Involved  in  community  welfare 
work  and  Initiated  a  Christmas  fund  for  the 
poor. 

"I  still  remember  handing  out  food  slips  of 
only  $1  50  per  family,"  says  says;  "That  was 
a  long  time  ago." 

Two  projects  in  which  she  Is  especially  In- 
terested are  tho.se  of  the  City  Federation,"  and 
her  work  with  Western  State  Hospital. 

"Those  two  are  close  to  my  heart,"  she  says 
with  a  smile. 

Although  substantial  payment  has  been 
made  toward  the  cost  of  the  clubhou.se  to  be 
named  after  Mrs.  Rowe.  more  than  $3,000  re- 
mains to  be  paid  on  the  house. 

At  this  afternoon's  tea.  contributions  for 
the  fund  will  be  taken  In  Mrs.  Rowe's  name. 
"We  hope  to  clear  all  Indebtedness  on  the 
clubhouse  as  a  tribute  to  Dean  Penn  before 
she  leaves.  "  says  Mrs.  Emma  Rosa,  a  fellow 
Federation  member  who  has  known  Mrs. 
Rowe  for  more  than  20  years. 

"Anyone  who  donates  will  sign  a  memory 
book  to  be  presented  to  Dean  Penn  as  she 
leaves."  she  says.  "The  public  is  welcome." 
Mrs.  Rowe.  a  lively,  happy  woman  who  says 
8h»  has  been  too  busy  to  grow  old.  has  taken 
a  lot  of  kidding  about  marrying  and  moving 
to  California  to  become  a  "normal  house- 
wife." Her  friends  say  she'll  never  be  able  to 
settle  down  without  getting  involved  in  new 
activities. 

"Her  mind  is  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage — it's 
forever  running."  laughs  a  friend. 

As  she  looks  forward  to  her  new  home  and 
experiences,  she  pauses  a  moment  to  express 
her  feelings  about  Jackson. 

"I  don't  know  anyone  I've  ever  had  such 
deep  admiration  for  as  the  people  In  the  city 
of  Jackson — they're  fine,  fine  people — and  I'll 
miss  them." 
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BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XLV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  impor- 
tant handgun  hearings  are  being  held 
this  week  in  New  York  by  the  State 
commission  of  investigation.  In  New 
York,  where  the  State  legislature  has 
enacted  the  Nation's  stiflest  gun  control 
laws,  the  proportion  of  homicides  com- 
mitted by  handguns  has  jumped  27  per- 
cent in  4  years.  Evidently  this  crisis  can 
not  be  controlled  by  one  State  alone. 
Federal  legislation  controlling  manufac- 
ture and  possession  of  handguns  must  be 
enacted.  I  append  herewith  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  April  23  edition  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  that  same  newspaper  on 
April  24. 

SCI  Opening  Hearings  on  iLucrr  Handgun 

Use 

(By  Carl  J.  Pelleck) 

The  State  Commission  of  Investigation  to- 
day begins  a  series  of  public  hearings  to  show 
what  part  illegal  handguns  play  in  forcing 
people  here  to  "live  under  a  constant  and 
pervasive  fear." 

The  hearings,  scheduled  to  run  through 
Thursday  and  longer  if  necessary,  stem  from 
an  18-month  study  by  the  SCI  of  the  city's 
crlmliml  Justice  system. 

"In  the  course  of  gathering  information 
and  statistics."  commission  chairman  How- 
ard Shapiro  noted  In  his  statement  prepared 
for  the  opening  session,  'the  commission  has 
become  aware  of.  and  concerned  with,  the 
high  crime  rate  and  particularly,  its  relation 
to  the  increasing  availability  and  use  of 
handguns  In  the  commission  of  crimes." 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Shapiro  said  the  commission  made  a  state- 
wide inquiry  to  see  If  current  laws  are  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Shapiro  s  statement  listed  a  series  of  "crim- 
inal incidents.  Involving  the  illegal  use  of 
handguns."  which  were  recently  reported  as 
"regular  occurrences"  in  daily  newspapers. 

"These  daily  crimes,  committed  with  the 
illegal  use  of  handguns.  Illegally  obtained 
and  possessed,  explain  vividly  why  so  many 
people  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States  live  in  constant  and  pervasive 
fear  in  going  about  their  everyday  tasks  and 
why,  when  they  return  home,  literally  barri- 
cade themselves  with  reinforced  locks  and 
iron  bars. 

"This  is  a  shocking  condition  for  a  civilized 
society." 

In  announcing  the  hearings  yesterday,  the 
commission  said  it  was  going  to  look  at  the 
handgun  problem  on  a  statewide  basis.  How- 
ever, the  bulk  of  the  problem  is  apparently 
centered  In  the  city.  Shapiro  Indicated  in  his 
statement. 

"FRIGHTENING    FIGURE" 

Citing  statistics  for  1969  through  and  in- 
cluding 1972,  Shapiro  said  2.744,469  crimes 
of  all  types  were  reported  In  the  state  for  the 
three  year  period.  Of  that  numl)er,  he  said, 
1,959,823  crimes  or  71  per  cent  of  the  state 
total  were  reported  here  in  the  city. 

"On  the  average,  almost  600,000  crimes  of 
all  types  have  lieen  reported  in  New  York 
City  each  year  during  that  period.  Even  for 
a  population  of  eight  million  people,  this  is 
a  frightening  figure,"  he  said. 

Comparing  1969  city  crime  statistics  to 
1973  figures,  Shapiro  noted  that  reported 
homicides  increased  here  by  58  per  cent; 
assaults  by  33  per  cent;  and  robberies  by 
25  per  cent. 
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He  said  handguns  were  used  in  42  per  cent 
of  homicides  here  last  year  compared  to  33 
per  cent  in  1969.  Similarly,  guns  were  used 
m  28  per  cent  of  robberies  last  year  com- 
pared to  23  per  cent  of  the  time  in  1969. 

Numerous  city,  state  and  federal  officials 
will  testify  at  the  hearings  to  be  held  in  the 
commission's  25th  floor  hearing  room  at  270 
Broadway.  The  sessions  will  begin  duily  at 
10  a.m. 


No  Shortage  of  Guns 
Early  yesterday  morning,  only  hours  be- 
fore the  State  Commission  of  Investigation 
began  public  hearings  on  the  handgun 
plague,  a  mugging  suspect  was  arrested  in 
the  Bronx  after  spraying  shots  around  a 
street  and  wounding  two  persons — Including 
himself;  he  was  carrying  not  one  but  two 
guns. 

The  Incident  added  a  few  more  numbers 
to  the  commission's  pile  of  statistics.  As  re- 
ported by  SIC  Chairman  Shapiro,  guns  were 
used  in  28  per  cent  of  the  robberies  com- 
mitted m  the  city  last  ye.ir.  as  compared 
with  23  per  cent  in  1969.  The  comparison  on 
handgun  homicides  was  42  per  cent  In  1973, 
up  from  33  per  cent  in  1969. 

More  data  will  be  forthcoming  daily  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  They  will  corroborate  the 
arguments  of  gun-control  advocates  and 
contrlbut*  further  to  the  "constant  and 
pervasive  fear"  that  haunts  many  New 
Yorkers.  The  commission's  proposals  on 
realistic  regvilatlon  of  guns,  particularly 
hand  weapons,  are  urgently  awaited.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Albany  Legis- 
lature cannot  initiate  new  .ictlon  on  Its  own. 


OMAR  BURLESON  DAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every- 
one's lifetime  he  is  privileged  to  meet 
and  know  an  individual  who  is  something 
special.  This  privilege  was  accorded  to 
me  when  I  first  met  Omar  Burleson  In 
1947  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
been  friends  ever  since.  I  was  also  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  ceremony  in  Anson, 
Tex.,  when  Omar  Burleson's  friends 
honored  him  by  erecting  a  bronze  cast  of 
their  favorite  son  in  the  town  square. 

I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Big  Spring  Herald  for  Sunday, 
April  21  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

OMAB     BtTBLKSON     DAT:      HUMBLE.     HIGH     PAY 

Respects  to  Famous  Son 
(By  Joe  Pickle) 

Anson. — They  came  here  Saturday  from 
the  sprawling  reaches  of  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  by  plane,  bus  and  In  pickups, 
the  humble  and  the  high,  some  2,500  strong, 
to  pay  respects  to  a  distinguished  congress- 
man and  unveil  the  bronze  cast  of  a  favorite 
son. 

"This  is  very  bumbling  and  touching,"  said 
Congreesman  Omar  Burleaon  whom  the  dis- 
trict first  sent  away  to  Congress  after  be 
had  filled  several  positions  of  trust  in  his 
native  Jones  County. 

His  wife,  Ruth,  compared  It  to  that  "won- 
derful, wonderful  day  28  years  ago  when  we 
stood  on  the  east  steps  of  this  courthouae 
and  saw  the  stgns  you  had  bung  and  scrawled 
on  the  sidewalk  for  our  first  time  back  home." 

The  unveiling  of  the  likeness  of  Rep.  Burle- 
son, cast  In  bronze  by  Juan  Dell  of  Lubbock 
was  the  capstone  of  an  Omar  Burleson  Day 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REiMARKS 

There  were  receptions  for  the  congressman 
at  the  high  school  cafeteria,  for  Ruth  Burle- 
son and  Miss  Dell  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  There  was  a  big  barbecue  with 
heaped  up  plates.  Then  music  by  the  famous 
Hardin-Simmons  Cowboy  Band,  and  then 
a  duet  by  Gene  and  Bobble  Moore,  sineing 
at  the  request  of  the  congressman.  "Glory. 
Glory,  Hallelujah"  rang  out  against  a  back- 
drop of  towering  thunderheads  in  the  east. 
the  bidding  elms  on  the  square  and  the  ten- 
der r.lencc  of  a  friendly  crowd. 

EXTR.\    TLWOR 

For  extra  fla-.  or  the  Albany  tr>  upe  gave  a 
sampler  of  its  renowned  "Fort  GrilTia  Fan- 
dangle." "Friends  and  neighbors."  said 
Burleson,  when  presented  by  his  friend.  B.  J. 
Gist.  "We  are  deeply  touched  by  this  re- 
meniberance  from  those  of  you  among  whom 
we  have  known  for  a  long  time.  I  get  the  feel- 
ing I  would  like  to  do  something  with  each 
of  you." 

Retlecting  the  esteem  of  his  col'-eagues 
were  Olln  (Tiger)  Teague,  Cone3e  Station, 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  Veterans  Affairs  com- 
mittee, W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage.  Waco,  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
Rep.  Bob  Casey,  veteran  congiessman  from 
Houston,  along  with  Mrs.  Casey  and  Mrs. 
Teague.  There  were  letters  from  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  congratulating  the  district 
on  Its  Judgment  in  repeatedly  choosing 
Burleson,  regrets  from  vice  president  Ger- 
ald Ford  and  from  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe,  and 
letters  from  all  23  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation and  Sens.  John  Tower  and  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  and  hosts  of  others  for  a  momento. 
BOOTS  surrs 

People  were  there  from  everywhere  It 
seemed,  people  in  broad  brimmed  hats,  boots, 
bright  plaid  business  suits,  Levis,  peg-leg 
pants,  alligator  shoes  and  sneakers;  people 
with  skin  leathered  and  wizened  by  the  sun 
and  wind,  jjeople  bleached  by  the  shade  of 
offices;  brown  people,  black  people,  white 
people:  babies  in  baskets,  toddlers,  and  old 
men  tottering  on  canes. 

It  was  their  day  as  well  as  the  congress- 
mar's.  When  the  wrapping  came  oS  the 
bronze  likeness  of  Burleson,  a  great  cheer 
went  up.  and  when  Mrs.  Burleson,  recalled 
how  "you  have  wept  in  our  sorrows,  and 
shared  in  our  Joys,"  they  listened  quietly. 
And  when  she  paraphrased  a  current  ballad 
of  "tying  a  yellow  ribbon  on  every  mesqtiite 
tree,"  they  clapped  and  laughed. 

RAIN   DROPS 

"When  this  is  over  and  you're  home.  I  hope 
heaven  pours  out  a  blessing  on  you"  she  said, 
"and  I  mean  rain."  And  she  meant  it;  and 
they  meant  it,  too,  as  they  flocked  up  the 
north  steps  of  the  1910  courthouse  to  em- 
brace them,  show  off  grandchildren,  and  wel- 
come back  once  more  a  now  famous  son. 
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INTRODUCES    WORKERS 
JOYS  OF  CAPITALISM 


TO 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  S'ifMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  come  under  heavy 
assault  by  the  news  media.  From  reading 
the  reports  of  the  opinionmakers,  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  sj'stem  Is  the 
cause  of  our  problems,  rather  than  the 
panacea  it  really  is.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
very  glad  to  learn  In  reading  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  of  April  28,  1974.  that  Adam 
Smith  Is  alive  and  well,  albeit  buried  In 
the  sports  section  for  now.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  astute  observations  of  Writer 
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William  Barrj-  Furlong  with  fellow  free 
enterprisers  and  with  those  who  should 
become  more  aware  of  the  workings  and 
the  merits  of  the  free  enterprise  syste-ni. 

The  article  follows: 

V.FL  I.vTr.oDucEs  Workfp..s  to  Joys  of 

C.\PII.\Ll3M 

(By  William  Barry  Furloniz  i 
Ordinr.rily.  cr,:r.peiition  is  celebr.ited  in 
.'Vmcricpn  lil^e  the  way  Sp:ro  Agnew  ce'.e- 
br.Hted  Law  and  Order;  mo:e  in  rhetoric  than 
in  fn?t  In  the  lime  and  p'.are  where  I  grew 
up  it  did  not  take  nmcii  m  the  way  of  cyni- 
cism to  observe  that  most  businessnicn 
loved  ta;king  a'xiut  competition  more  than 
they  loved  engaging:  in   it. 

In  no  place  wa;  this  truer  than  In  sports. 
In  big  league  baseball,  football.  ba?ketba!l, 
the  magnates  talked  about  competition  t.-l- 
umphantly.  while  they  cr.refu'.Iy  arrai-.^jed  to 
nuirder  it. 

Ihe  competition  they  talked  about,  cf 
course,  was  on  the  playing  field  and  it  was 
fierce,  genuine  and  remorseless.  But  in  tl^e 
front  office— in  matters  of  rr.cney— every- 
thing was  done  to  avoid  competition:  pro 
leagues  depend  for  their  very  survival  on 
arrangeme.its  between  magnates  that  speU 
the  very  denial  of  competition  in  the  classic 
eronomic  sense. 

This  is  not  a  har=h  jtidgment  or  a  par- 
ticularly moral  one.  It  is  a  simple,  palpable, 
practic.-il  fact.  If  the  money  men  in  sports 
engaged  in  competition — in  the  classic  cap- 
italist sense — they  would  be  trying  to  put 
out  of  business  the  very  people  they  relied  on 
to  play  the  on-the-fleld  games  with  them. 
They  pJerceived  that  it  wauld  be  very  awkward 
for  the  American  League  to  have  to  get  along 
with  seven  or  11  teams,  or  for  the  NFL  with 
25  or  23.  simply  bec.iure  of  some  manic 
devotion  to  the  capitalist  system  and  to  its 
theories  of  competition.  So  they  became  prac- 
tical men:  They — and  Congress  and  the 
courts — found  ways  to  adjust  to  this  awk- 
wardness in  the  capitalistic  system  by  work- 
ing  out  noncompetitive  ways  for  sports  ta 
suf.ive. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude  to  a  porten- 
t.ous  point : 

In  the  last  v.eck.  we've  seen  competition 
work — in  spons — in  so  classic  a  manner  as 
to  make  Adam  Smith  smirk.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  renew  one's  faith  In  the  screed 
and  creed  of  the  U£.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
And  to  cast  glances  of  righteous  hauteur  at 
the  ghost  of  Karl  Marx  (who  was  known.  In 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  British  Mtiseum, 
as  a  wrong  guy — he  neglected  to  pay  his  over- 
due book  finest . 

For  the  events  In  pro  football  this  last  week 
were  clearly  of  bene.'it  to  the  customer  oi 
pro  football  and  the  laborer  within  it. 

And  they  came  about  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  growing  competition  between  the 
NFL  and  tbe  nascent  World  Football  League. 
These  guys  have  not  worked  out  a  deal  be- 
tween them  as  yet  and  so  they  are  franti- 
cally almost  ci^ltalisttcally,  plimglng  int/~  a 
genuine  competition.  For  scholars.  It  may 
be  the  last — indeed,  the  only — case  history 
of  how  competition  works  beneficially  with- 
in the  structure  of  a  capitalifctlc  society. 

For  it  Is  my  conviction  that  the  rule 
changes  adopted  by  the  NFL  this  week  will 
Improve  the  product  for  the  buyer.  They  will 
make  the  NFL  game  more  e:ccitlng.  more  wide 
open,  more  visceral  In  Its  compulsions  for 
the  fan.  It  Is  my  further  conviction  that  they 
would  not  have  been  adopted  this  year  if  the 
■WFL  had  not  got  position  on  the  NFL  by 
scheduling  summertime  games  on  TV  and  on 
the  field,  when  the  greatest  excitement  the 
NFL  might  generate  Is  whether  It  will  have 
players,  or  a  season,  at  all.  To  be  sure,  there 
may  be  nay-sayers:  it  Is  always  dangerous  to 
explore  the  minds  of  NFL  magnates,  dodging 
the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  all  the  way, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  as  trans- 
parent as  a  scoundrel's  scowl. 
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As  far  as  the  laborers  are  conceified,  the 
example  of  Charley  Harraway  of  tl|B  Wash- 
ington Redskins— fur  more  than  ;that  of 
Larry  Csonka.  Jim  Kllck  and  PaulfWarfleld 
of  Miami— Is  Illuminating.  For  Harriway  was 
faced  with  the  choices  facing  evety  work- 
ing man:  He  mlgh.,  be  discarded— d^plte  his 
skills — at  any  time  : 

In  these  precincts  Harraway  is  known  with 
respect  and  affection,  as  an  irttelllgent. 
articulate  and  concerned  man.  At  dne  time. 
he  was  the  premier  blocking  back  iiiihe  NFL. 
He  performed  well  enough  as  »-■  blocker 
for  Larry  Brown  to  help  Brown  y,Mi  the 
rushing  title  and  to  help  the  Ret^kin:;  go 
to  the  Super  Bowl  In  the  1972-73  season. 
In  that  year  lie  got  a  salary  let's  feuess  at 
$45,000— and  incentive  pay.  The  lattfr  might 
be  worth,  lets  say.  $15,000.  Total  income: 
$60,000.  Next  year,  the  salary  go^  up  a 
notch,  the  incentives  go  down  a  lot.  She  net: 
a  smaller  net  uiconie  for  Charley,  ge  balk.; 
He  wont  sign  a  new  contract  He  decides  to 
play  out  his  option  at  90  per  cent  of-his  base 
pay.  $45,000.  meaning  that  he  m;ike*  $40,500. 
That's  about  a  one-third  cut— alm»st  $20.- 
000 — from  his  previous  pay.  \ 

More  than  that,  the  Redskins  moveUn  a  guy 
to  take  over  his  job.  His  name  i^  Duane 
Thomas  and  whatever  else  he  may  be  known 
for.  he  worked  as  a  blocking  back  lii  college 
for  a  runner  named  r.Jercury  Morris,  It  takes 
Thomas  a  year  to  learn  the  ropes  but  then 
the  Redskins  have  got  Charley  Harraway  by 
the  you-know-what.  In  1974  he  eitger  plays 
at  this  price  or  he  dosn  t  play  at  alU 

Except  for  the  World  football  Lc^ue:  It 
introduces  a  note  of  .ompetition  a«d  sud- 
denly a  laborer  named  Charley  Hkrraway 
has  got  a  Job  at  five  times  the  sal^y  with 
hope,  and  security,  for  the  future.       , 

So  I  am  happy  for  Charley  Harraijav,  for 
the  fans  of  pro  football,  and  most  op^ali  for 
the  system.  Rhetoric  aside,  isn't  It  iice  to 
know,  Pete  Rozelle,  that  the  system  Jvorks? 
In  however  classic,  and  unexpected,  a  oiaiiner. 
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GURNEE  IS  ILLINOIS'  13TH  DISTRICT 
FIRST  BICENTENNIAL  COMMU- 
NITY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORt 

OF    ILLINOIS  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtA^ES 
Monday.  April  29,  1974      \ 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  vfLs  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  iripres- 
sive  ceremonies  held  Sunday  afteaioon 
April  28,  In  Gurnee.  Dl.,  at  which  tirSe  tiie 
village  of  Gurnee  received  its  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  designatloi* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  onjthat 
occasion  to  piesent  an  Americarl"  flag 
flown  over  the  Capitol  to  the  vill«e  of 
Gurnee,  and  to  receive  from  Pam  P*well. 
assistant  to  Anne  Armstrong.  coui»eIoi- 
to  the  President,  an  American  Resolu- 
tion Bicentennial  flag,  which  in  tiin,  I 
presented  to  Gumee's  young  and!  dy- 
namic president,  Richard  Welton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eloquent  remarks  '  tere 
delivered  by  Pam  Powell;  the  regiona  di- 
rector, Delbert  Black;  the  State  of  [lli- 
nois  Bicentennial  Commission  dire<  tor 
Dr.  Samuel  Lilly;  State  Senator  Karl 
Beming;  Circuit  Judge  La  Verne  Dion 
and  the  Reverend  Julius  Koch  ofjthe 
Bethel  Lutheran  Church  of  GurneeJ  An 
inspiring  narration  was  given  by  Fred 
Kattner  of  the  prose  work,  "Duty,  HAior, 
and  Country,"  by  Douglas  MacArAur. 


Gurnee  Grade  School  Superintendent 
Milton  J.  Davis,  the  Gurnee  Community 
Church  Minister.  Richard  Hunt,  and 
Bishop  Allen  Willey  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  also 
contributed  to  the  successful  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Warren  Township 
High  School  Symphonic  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Sam  J.  Licocci,  and  the  Vik- 
ing School  Singers,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Marilynn  Walter,';,  as  well  as  the 
Viking  School  Band  Brass  Ensemble,  di- 
rected by  Tom  Erlenbom,  provided  masi- 
cal  renditions  which  were  in.spiring  and 
appropriate  for  the  occasion.  The  wife  of 
Gurnee 's  mayor,  Mrs.  Joanne  Wel- 
ton, performed  beiiutifully  with  her  so- 
prano rendition  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  "America  the  Beautiful." 

The  entire  progiam  was  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Bicentennial  commit- 
tee chairman,  Mrs.  Paulette  White  of 
Gurnee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  keynote  address  was 
clearly  that  of  Gurnee's  Mayor  Richard 
Welton.  Dick  Welton  s  succinct  and  elo- 
quent remarks  would  seem  to  me  to  es- 
tablish a  pattern  for  city  officials 
throughout  the  country  who  seek  to  have 
their  municipalities  designated  as  Bi- 
centennial communities,  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday  celebration. 

I  am  pleased  to  conclude  this  state- 
ment by  attaching  the  remarks  of  Vil- 
lage President  Richard  Welton.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rfmarks  by   Viiiace  Prfsidfnt  Richard 

Wtlton 
Good  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  each  of  you  for  Join- 
ing us  today.  We  are  particularly  honored 
by  those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  visit 
Gurnee  to  participate  in  this  occasion.  On 
behalf  of  the  village  board  and  the  Gurnee 
Bicentennial  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  honored  to  receive  this  certifica- 
tion. We  will  proudly  fly  the  bicentennial 
flag  at  our  municipal  facility.  Tlus  Federal 
community  designation  represents  a  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  us  In  the 
village  of  Gurnee. 

Wliy  did  Gurnee  get  this  recognition  or 
special  attention?  We  are  not  a  bastion  of 
revolutionary  history!  None  of  our  Gurnee 
fore-fathers  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. We  don't  have  a  Boston  Tea 
Party  Festival.  We  don't  have  the  Liberty 
Bell  to  enshrine  as  Philadelphia  is  doing. 
We  don't  have  a  famous  battlefield  to  dedi- 
cate. We  don't  have  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  a  new  civic  center.  So  why  were  we 
chosen  to  be  a  National  Bicentennial  Com- 
munity. If  we  don't  have  any  of  these  unique 
or  special  characteristics?  The  only  thing 
that  makes  Gurnee  special,  is  because  we 
want  to  be  special. 

We  were  able  to  do  this  because  first  of  all 
we  are  a  community  encompassing  en- 
thusiastic citizens,  viable  organizations,  and 
optimistic  businessmen.  Therefore,  our  vil- 
lage board  chose  to  establish  a  committee 
that  would  be  representative  of  these  various 
elements.  We  formed  a  citizens  advisory 
Committee  which  became  a  reality  by  early 
summer  of  last  year.  Its  forty  members  rep- 
resent fraternal,  social  and  philanthropic 
organizations  geographical  Interests,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  businessmen,  school 
and  church  afHliated  groups,  as  well  as  many 
Interested  citizens. 

Upon  receiving  the  original  application  for 
Federal  designation,  I  turned  it  over  to  this 
committee.  Because  of  this,  the  Gurnee  Bi- 


centennial Commission  was  established  bv 
vUIage  ordinance  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
planning  to  receive  certification.  This  com- 
mission provided  the  forum  through  which 
these  pluralistic  groups  were  aole  to  com- 
municate, and  from  this  came  the  Idea-?  sug- 
gestions, and  priorities.  Most  importantly  it 
channeled  the  energies  It  takes  to  Institute 
specific  goals  These  objectives  though  not 
unprecedented  on  a  national  .scale  are  special 
to  Gurnee.  These  aims  were  submuied 
through  formal  application  And  beca\i<^e  we 
cared  enouch  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  we 
received  the  lionor  of  Federal  designation 
These  recjuirements  confocalized  the  three 
Federal  thematic  areas,  which  are  heritage 
fe.stlval  and  horizons. 

The  areas  that  the  Gurnee  Bicente:i!;ial 
Commission  selected  to  emphasize  i.ncier  i.er- 
itage.  will  create  a  .•^{.ctiul  uwarcnerk  of  Gur- 
nee's pa.st  through  educational  pro^iams 
which  will  allow  our  citizenry  to  better  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  community  How 
It  originated,  where  it  is  today,  and  how  we 
can  better  it  tomorrow. 

Tiie  purpose  of  festival  that  the  comiris- 
sion  wishes  to  accomplish  have  already  bce-i 
maiiifesled  last  year,  in  "Gurnee  Davs'"'  Tin.'; 
event,  which  is  special  to  Gurnee.  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  diversity  and  variety  of 
the  many  Interests  and  talents  of  the  Indi- 
viduals that  make  our  country  a  vigorous  one 
The  main  ingredient  of  this  success  Is  our 
spirit  of  participation. 

The  third  and  last  category  is  horizons 
Which  is  probably  the  most  special  lis  p.ir- 
pose  is  to  establish  priorities  for  the  fu.iire 
We  hope  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  allows 
our  many  pluralistic  elements  to  continue  to 
participate  In  the  shaping  of  our  fiiiure 
mores  and  traditions  We  shall  achieve  tins 
by  encouraging  healthy  discussions  of  ideas 
and  suggestions.  Only  then  can  we  identifv 
those  values  we  wish  to  preserve,  those  we 
wish  to  create  anew,  and  those  which  we 
wish  to  perpetuate.  Thus  establishing  the 
neressary  priorities  needed  to  sustain  them 
These  are  the  basic  guidelines  we  have  met 
to  achieve  Federal  designation.  We  shall  ac- 
complish these  goals  with  enthusiasm  We 
are  optimistic  because  of  an  abiding  belief 
In  our  basic  democratic  institutions  that  were 
established  200  years  ago.  The  bicentennial  is 
not  an  ending,  but  It  marks  for  Gurnee  the 
beginning.  The  beginning  of  our  third  cen- 
tury.  This  is  why  we  in  Gurnee  feel  we  are 
special. 


POOD  EXPORTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or   ITEW    TOIUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Monday,  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  matter  of  unrestrained 
food  exports.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
the  House  to  recognize  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  our  present  lack  of  control  over 
food  exports.  Our  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  irresponsible  and  misdirected  ex- 
port agreements  will  carry  tremendous 
significance,  not  only  for  the  American 
consumer,  but  for  our  traditional  cus- 
tomers £ind  for  those  underdeveloped  na- 
tions overseas  who  rely  upon  UJS.  food 
production. 

The  complete  text  of  my  testimony 
follows : 
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STATEMENT     OF     TH«     HONORABLE     LESTKR     L. 

WoLTF  Bkfow:  SUBCOiiiirrTEE  ON  Interna - 

TioNAL    Trade.    Committee    on    Banking 

AND  CrniRKNCY  April  25,  1974 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  subject 
of  export  controls.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
10844,  one  of  the  principal  measures  being 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee,  I  feel  it  is 
extremely  important  that  this  attention  be 
given  to  the  Impact  which  excessive  export 
demands  have  had  on  the  domestic  economy, 
in  terms  of  Inflationary  costs  and  shortage  of 
supplies.  Our  response  to  the  problem  of  ir- 
responsible and  misdirected  export  agree- 
ments will  carry  tremendous  significance, 
not  only  for  the  American  consumer,  but  for 
our  traditional  customers  overseas  and  for 
those  underdeveloped  nations  which  depend 
upon  the  VS.  for  their  basic  needs. 

H.R.  10844.  the  Export  Priorities  Act. 
which  I  introduced  on  October  10.  addresses 
Itself  specifically  to  the  problem  of  uncon- 
trolled exports  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Close  to  30  Members  of  the  House  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation,  and  an  identical 
bill,  S.  2411,  Introduced  by  Senators  Javlts 
and  Stevenson,  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

This  legislation  arose  from  my  concern 
over  unconscionably  high  food  prices  fac- 
ing the  American  consumer  and  the  possi- 
bility of  severe  shortages  of  certain  essential 
commodities,  in  particular  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  The  CoiuicU  of  Economic  Advisers 
recently  reported  that  "perhaps  half  of  the 
acceleration  In  food  prices  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  .  .  .  the  boom  in  export  demand." 
Our  total  food  biU  Jumped  $14  billion  In 
1973;  we  have  experienced  the  most  rapid 
escalation  In  food  prices  since  the  Korean 
War.  Not  only  is  the  American  consumer 
finding  himself  "priced  out"  of  the  super- 
market, but  he  faces  the  greatest  shortages 
of  staple  food  products  ever  experienced  in 
peacetime  America.  This  scarcity  not  only 
has  an-  obvious  effect  upon  the  American 
consumer,  but  will  ultimately  binder  the 
responsibility  we  owe  to  our  neighbors  over- 
seas. At  the  time  I  introduced  H.R.  10844, 
it  was  predicted  that  the  United  States 
would  find  Itself  so  short  of  certain  com- 
modities. Uke  wheat,  that  it  would  reach  a 
point  where  we  would  either  have  to  short- 
change our  own  people  or  ttim  a  cold  shoul- 
der to  needy  nations  abroad.  In  a  recent 
statement  Issued  Jointly  by  Dr.  Oeorge  E. 
Brandow,  professor  of  agricultural  economics 
at  Penn  State,  and  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug, 
who  won  the  Nobel  prize  for  developing  a 
new  strain  of  wheat,  the  comment  was  made 
that  "it  is  already  evident  that  the  possi- 
bility of  scarcity  is  a  real  one  and  that  the 
mishandling  of  food  under  such  conditions 
would  cost  as  many  lives  as  some  nuclear 
wars." 

We  are  and  have  been  mishandling  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  our  food  sup- 
plies, and  the  wheat  situation  is  a  case  in 
point.  You  are  all  undoubtedly  familiar  'with 
the  running  battle  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  baking  industry,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  others  concerned 
over  the  poesibility  of  a  wheat  shortage  be- 
fore the  1974  crop  Is  available.  It  Is  predicted 
that  between  now  and  sometime  in  July 
when  the  '74  cr<^  is  harvested,  the  UJS.  will 
find  itself  aver  100  million  bushels  short  of 
wheat.  This  prediction  Is  reached  using  USDA 
figures,  although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture actively  denies  the  poesibility  of  a 
shortage  occurring.  I  'would  like  to  briefly 
run  do'wn  the  controversy  for  you.  Our  total 
domestic  need  la  800  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Our  supply  la  3.1  biUlon  bushels,  which 
sounds  like  more  than  enough  to  feed  this 
Nation  and  cover  any  emergencies  that  may 
arise.  However,  the  Administration  has  per- 
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mitted  export  commitments  totaling  1.4  bil- 
lion bushels,  which  leaves  only  700  million 
bushels,  lOo'  million  less  than  we  actually 
need.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, claims  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
present  demand  but  actually  have  a  178  mil- 
lion bushel  carryover.  This  is  due  to  the  fact, 
or  I  might  say  hope,  that  many  announced 
export  sales  may  be  "phony,"  that  Is,  not  take 
place,  be  cancelled  or  deferred.  Whether  this 
contention  Is  based  on  hard  evidence  or  wish- 
ful thinking  is  Impossible  to  tell,  as  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  public  has  been  privy 
to  the  reasoning  behind  Secretary  Butz' 
thinking.  The  real  point,  however,  is  that 
even  if  we  do  find  ourselves  with  a  carry- 
over of  178  million  bushels,  the  Department 
has  neglected  to  add  that  this  carryover  rep- 
resents a  eCc  reduction  from  last  year's 
carryover  of  438  million  bushels,  and  that  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  carryover  should 
be  about  300  million  bushels.  I  might  Just 
add  that  this  carryover  which  we  refer  to 
as  a  "surplus"  is  In  reality  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  grain  reserves.  It  is  as  essential  to 
domestic  needs  as  it  is  to  global  require- 
ments. 

If  anything,  the  controversy  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  wheat  shortage  points  to  the 
highly  significant  role  which  exports  play 
in  dictating  food  prices  and  supplies.  There 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  a  precarious 
balance  between  food  production  and  global 
(including  U.S.)  needs.  Any  massive,  mis- 
managed or  Irresponsible  export  agreement 
carries  the  potential  of  being  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  catastrophic.  Again,  to  refer  to  a 
case  in  point,  we  look  back  to  the  U.S. -Soviet 
wheat  deal  in  the  summer  of  '72,  which  was 
the  largest  private  grain  sale  In  U.S.  history. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  already 
detailed  the  Administration's  utter  negli- 
gence and  lack  of  responsibility  in  negotiat- 
ing this  agreement.  The  fact  is  that  we  sold 
the  Soviet  Union  over  400  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  approximately  20%  of  our  supply,  at 
about  $1.64  a  bushel,  and  we  helped  them 
finance  the  deal  on  generous  credit  terms.  In 
addition,  the  agreement  cost  us  about  $300 
miUlon  in  export  subsidies.  It  Jacked  up  the 
price  of  bread  in  the  States  by  about  2  cents 
a  loaf,  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  millions,  and 
created  a  very  real  dent  In  our  wheat  supply. 
Now  nmior  has  It  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
wiUing  to  seU  back  to  lu  our  own  wheat,  to 
help  us  stave  off  scarcity,  not  at  $1.05  a 
bushel,  but  at  the  market  price  of  over  $4 
a  bushel.  The  GAO  report  concluded  that  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Russian  grain  agree- 
ment, "domestic  wheat  prices  rose  from  about 
$1.68  a  bushel  in  July  1972  to  $3  In  May 
1973.  Consumer  costs  attributed  to  the  sales 
included  higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour- 
based  products,  increased  prices  for  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products  re- 
sulting from  higher  costs  for  feedgrains,  and 
a  severe  disruption  of  transportation  facili- 
ties with  attendant  higher  costs  and  short- 
ages or  delays  in  delivering  certain  supplies." 
The  GAO  also  commented  that  since  "(the 
Department  of)  Agriculture  had  no  way  of 
assessing  the  implications  of  such  large  sales 
on  the  domestic  economy  .  .  .  (the  Depart- 
ment) was  an  Involuntary  participant  to  the 
disruptive  effects  of  Russia's  large  purchases 
made  in  a  short  time  frame." 

The  Soviet  wheat  deal  and  the  current 
wheat  situation  are  perhaps  the  most  blatant 
indicators  of  the  need  for  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  allocating  our  food  supplies.  We 
might  look  back  as  well  to  the  shortages  of 
soybeans,  cotton-seed  oil  and  meal  which  has 
plagued  us  in  '73.  The  severity  of  these  short- 
ages led  finally  to  export  controls,  but  the 
controls  were  hastily  contrived  and  poorly 
managed.  As  a  result,  we  alienated  tradition- 
al 'trading  partners  like  Japan.  Even  while 
denying  the  poesibility  of  a  wheat  shortage, 
the  Administration  has  been  running  helter- 
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skelter  to  try  to  get  deferrals  on  announced 
export  sales,  and  Just  recently,  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  the  quota  system  on  wheat 
Imports.  We  might  well  ask  how  this  hap- 
pened when  we  harvested  the  biggest  crop 
in  history  last  year.  The  very  concept  of  con- 
tinuing to  export  a  commodity  that  Is  In 
short  supply  at  home  and  then  encouraging 
Imports  of  the  same  product  Is  economic 
folly. 

We  need  to  introduce  some  measure  of  or- 
der into  what  is  now  a  chaotic  handling  of 
our  food  export  policy.  That  policy  is  run 
now  on  a  philosophy  that  tries  to  reconcile 
two  opposing  points  of  view.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  in  one  breath  that 
"no  government  should  undertake  lightly  to 
abrogate  contracts  that  were  made  in  good 
faith",  and  in  the  other  that  "almost  every 
agreement  to  sell  is  In  fact  a  conditional  sale 
subject  to  cancellation." 

I  do  not  advocate  export  controls  lightly; 
since  first  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  sought 
to  broaden  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
broaden  the  free  market.  However.  I  think 
we  are  kidding  ourselves  In  maintaining  that 
a  free  market  situation  as  regards  agricultur- 
al exports  actually  exists  when  our  larges; 
."^ales  have  gone  to  non-market  states,  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  unified  states  mo- 
nopolies are  set  up  against  individual  US 
traders.  We  do  not  have  a  free  market  situa- 
tion when  massive  export  agreements  bene- 
fit few  at  the  expense  of  many;  and  we  do 
not  have  a  free  market  when  traditional  trad- 
ing partners  are  denied  access  to  exports  be- 
cause of  scarcity,  or  because  other  nations 
are  biUldlng  up  their  own  stock  of  food 
reserves  at  our  expense. 

The  Export  Priorities  Act.  which  I  in- 
troduced last  fall,  has  actually  a  two-fold 
purpose.  It  attempts  to  provide  a  more 
orderly  marketing  system  of  our  agricul- 
tiu-al  products  and  to  widen  participation 
In  the  international  sale  of  food  commodi- 
ties by  providing  for  an  export  licensing 
and  allocation  system.  It  also  seeks  to  in- 
sure American  consumers  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pinpoint  exactly  what  can  be  exported 
through  a  public  forecast  of  domestic  needs 
The  amount  available  for  export  would  be 
the  total  number  of  bushels  avaUable,  less 
the  domestic  need,  a  reasonable  carryover, 
and  a  reserve  for  tntemational  natural 
disaster  needs.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
the  bill  defines  a  reasonable  carryover  as 
40%  of  domestic  needs,  which  represents  a 
level  necessary  both  for  the  security  of  the 
American  consumer  and  world  needs.  The 
provision  which  establishes  an  export  li- 
censing and  allocation  system,  besides  pro- 
tecting supplies  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, would  protect  traditional  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  exports  and  leave  room  for  new 
markets  that  might  emerge  as  a  result  of 
hardship.  The  Secretary  of  Conamerce  would 
be  authorized  to  lift  this  export  licensing 
system  In  the  case  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity which  he  determines  is  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  both  U.S.  de- 
mands and  world  requirements  from  the  U.S. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  US. 
Is  almost  alone  among  the  major  food  pro- 
ducers of  the  world  in  not  restraining  food 
exports.  Canada.  Argentina  and  Australia 
have  created  wheat  boards,  and  these  coun- 
tries plus  the  Common  Market  countries 
have  moved  to  control  exports.  There  are  so 
many  unpredictable  or  difficult  to  control 
factors  Influencing  food  supplies  and  prices 
like  the  weather,  the  availability  of  fuel 
supplies  and  inflation,  surely  we  should  In- 
troduce some  measure  of  restraint  over  those 
factors,  like  exports,  which  we  can  control. 

In  conclusion.  I  might  Just  say  that  In  the 
wake    of    the    energy    crisis,    I    doubt    very 
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seriously  whether  tta«  American  p«^>le  will 
stand  for  further  rapid  price  ix£ta  and 
shortages  In  another  baalc  commodfry,  food. 
Having  oLuddled  tbroufth  ibe  pn^lasa  of 
gas  Unca,  w*  cannot  allow  Ivead  U4ia  to  b* 
next.  We  have  a  reaponalbUlty  bot4  to  Ike 
American  cooaumer  and  to  our  ol^  frianda 
and  needy  neighbors  overseas  to  Ui^lc  Uie 
problem  of  uncontroUed  export*  b^ore  Uic 
situation  controls  us. 


CHICAGO  ITAUCS  CLUB  HONORS 
JUDGE  PHILIP  ROMlTf 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZiO 

or  nxiTcoTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBSKNTiEnVES 

Mondttf.  April  29,  1974  \ 

Mr.    AUNUKZIO.    Mr.    Speal^.    on 
Man  27,  1974.  at  Uie  Chateau  B4brale  tn 
CSilcago.  tbe  ItaUcs  caub  bcmoredlii  most 

<llaUii«uUied  CMcMgomn — Hon.  ?  Philtp 
Romltl.  Jodgre  of  the  Clrctrft  Cfnrt  of 
Ctook  County,  as  the  "Man  of  tlte  Year 
1974."  for  his  leadership  and  active  in- 
terest in  civic  and  ccHnmunity  al^ln. 

Over  500  peofile.  includjbos  I^roidmc 
Judge  Jos^h  A.  Powers  and  lUlnols  3Ute 
R«l>re9entatiTe  Wimam  J.  Lanrtio.  at- 
tended the  Italics  Clob  Annual  Award 
Dtamer  Dance.  Clab  President  atary  M. 
Mento  presented  a  plaque  to;  Judge 
Romiti  in  recognition  of  his  outsianding 
leadership  and  example  of  excellence, 
and  also  an  album  containing  icsttcrs  of 
tribute  from  Mayor  Daley,  fcnator 
SnvxNsoif.  Senator  Pkacr,  QBremor 
Walker,  and  Judge  Ranltt's  manf ,  many 
other  friends  and  admirers.  He  ttas  also 
presented  with  a  gold  honorary  Retime 
membership  In  the  Italics  Club  Iqr  Gen- 
eral Dance  Chairman  and  first  Vice 
President  CarmeUo  A.  Blacconexii 

The  Italics  Club  gave  donation4in  tbe 
name  of  Judge  Roaiiti  to  tbe  VlUvScala- 
brinl  Hone  for  the  Aged  and  Miss  Joan 
Marie  Mostantt  of  Oak  Park,  JD.ra  sen- 
ior at  Trinity  M^  School,  recerttd  the 
VTetor  A.  Arrfgo  sehohirship  and  t^ill  at- 
tend Notre  Dame  University. 

Hie  Victor  A.  Arrlgo  scholarsl^  was 
created  by  Dr.  Mary  EUen  "Maltdna" 
Batlnich,  Chicago  educator  anj  civic 
leader,  shortly  after  BQ>reae«tatlTe 
Anri«o'8  death  in  October  1973.  iVietor 
Arri^o  was  a  former  nUnote  8tat«^  le^s- 
lator  and  leader  In  ▼eterans'  afTai^. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratu&Uons 
to  Judge  PhCip  Romiti  for  meriting  the 
Italics  Club's  "1974  Man  of  th^  Year 
Award."  and  at  this  point  in  tbe  Secou 
Include  his  biography.  The  bteg^phy 
f  allows : 

PmLBP  RoMin,  J-DBCK  or  THr  CrecmT  iCou»T 
or  Cook  Ooum  t 
Judge  Phinp  Romltl  waa  bom  In  hurley, 
Wisconsin,  wftere  he  received  his  earlf  edu- 
cation. The  son  of  tmmlgrant  parent  bom 
In  Rome  and  Plemonte,  be  was  gnnluated 
from  3tiperlor  State  CoHege,  Superior.  Wis- 
consin, and  then  attended  De  Paul  Ifnlver- 
slty  Ooilegv  of  I^w  wDere  he  waa  sirarded 
tbe  JX>.  degree.  In  tbe  same  year  be  ^fas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  reoMdned  at  Qb  Paul 
Uatrentty  Law  Sebool  aa  a  ■■—■■''r  pi  tbe 
faookty.  In  ISM  Ja<%^  Hoarifcl  bacM»e  tbe 
deaa  «t  De  Paufa  OoUea*  at  Law  ^bd  re- 
tained tbat  postttoa  untU  ISW  wben  %•  ww 
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elected  Judga  o<  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County-Crlmlnai  OlvUloo. 

Pot  12  yeaxa  Judge  Bocnltt  served  as  Magis- 
trate In  tbe  VUIaas  of  Hlllatde.  Be  bM  de- 
voted mucb  time  to  pubUc  aervlcc  Indudli^ 
belnc  tbe  Mayor  of  tbe  Village  of  HUlalde 
from  1066-1»68. 

Hla  civic  and  community  actlvliles  have 
Included  tbe  foUowlng:  President  and  crga- 
iilaer  of  HlUalde  Little  League,  Cbalrman  of 
the  HUlalde  Community  Chest.  President  of 
the  Hlllatde  Lion's  Club,  member  of  the 
Fourth  Degree  KnlgbU  of  Columbus,  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Saint  Don^tUla  Patish.  Board  oX 
Managers  of  Proviso  YMCA.  member  Cltl- 
2:en's  Committee  Chicago  Police  Sergeants' 
Association.  Vice  President  of  the  Hillside 
Public  Library,  member  of  tbe  Lay  Advisory 
Board  of  Villa  Scalabrlnl  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans. 

Judge  Romltl  and  his  wife.  Grace,  have 
six  children  and  three  grandchildren. 
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VOTE 

HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TWHwrnasKR 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVBS 

MonOaM.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  nice  to  take  the  opportunity  to- 
day, to  include  two  speeches  that  were 
Riven  by  David  Camp,  and  Margaret 
Rook  at  a  Democratic  rally  in  Alamo. 
Tenn.,  on  April  1,  1974. 

I  am  proud  of  these  two  yomig  people 
as  I  know  their  parents  are.  Their  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  and  citizenship  as 
exemplified  in  their  speeches  is  gratify- 
ing. The  text  of  the  speeches  follow: 
Vora 
Tbls  speecb  was  given  April  I.  IB74  by 
DarMt  Oamp  at  a  Deiaocratic  Rally.  Age  11. 
Tm,  4  letten  r-o-t-e.  9oeh  a  sbort  word 
to  bave  caeli  a  great  meenli^.  According  to 
the  Webster  tbts  me&ne  a  choice  between 
caadldatee  for  an  otice.  It  to  unfortunate 
ttiat  fkr  too  many  people  do  not  realise  tbe 
Importance  of  tbto  word — bat  to  as,  m  Ajner- 
icaas,  tbe  reeulU  of  tbls  word  can  be  tbe 
dedatoB  to  determine  ttae  way  ot  life  for 
all  of  ue — wbtte  pet^e,  black  people,  red 
peopte.  and  yeOow  people.  Tea,  deelskMis  tbat 
ar»  Made  aa  a  reeolt  ot  rottng  (lertdei  our 
way  of  Itfe.  Tben  wby  do  ao  many  people 
remaik;  Tm  not  gotng  to  rote  ttato  tlaae,  my 
vote  want  make  any  dlSerence  anyway."  Ita 
afraid  tbat  ttaeee  people  bare  never  really 
stopped  to  tbtnk  about  wkat  tt  means  to 
be  able  to  ctxxiee  onr  way  of  life  tbrongb 
voting  to  elect  our  governmental  offldals 
wbleb  decide  for  us  a«ir  form  at  govemnMnt. 
Now.  let'a  take  a  look  at  these  4  letters. 
Pliat  ket'a  look  at  the  V.  V  wblcb  brtnga  to 
my  mind  tbe  word  valuable;  wblcb  you  are 
to  tbe  United  States,  yoor  state  of  Itainea- 
see.  your  local  county  and  city.  Svery  person 
should  consider  the  prtvUege  to  vote  m  betng 
valuaMa.  greijimie  neetU  to  have  bis  say 
about  "wbo"  gowerna  our  country,  on  higKwy 
level  or  oo  a  local  level.  By  voting  to  cieet 
olSdala  to  lepeeaent  us,  we  IndirecUy  govern 
ouneivea.  All  atatea  have  certain  reqiilre- 
meata  for  voters.  A  few  yean  i^o  Timiiaein 
passed  a  law  which  gave  IS  year  crida  tbe  rlgfat 
to  voU.  A  regtotered  voter  cast  bis  ballet 
secretly,  either  by  writing  on  a  pt^^tr  ballot 
or  by  using  a  votlx^  raarhtne. 

Tbe  O  steads  for  Oppcrtunlty.  Voting  gives 
one  tbe  apportnnlty  to  cast  bis  feeUngs  by 
voting  for  tbe  man.  or  as  sobm  do.  the  party 


of  his  choice.  If  oat  does  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  be  should  never  criticize 
the  one  wbo  holds  our  government  ottces 
If  you  don't  lllce  the  way  tbey  are  operating 
our  government,  tben  run  for  an  oUce.  Who 
knows,  you  lust  might  tiave  the  opportimlty 
to  vote  for  yourself. 

And  then  T  is  for  Teach.  Teach  others  to 
be  good  citizens  by  going  to  tlie  polls  and 
casting  your  vote.  One  cannot  tell  others  to 
vote  if  he  doesn't  vote  himself.  We  are  also 
teaching  patriotism  through   .  oting. 

X  which  stands  for  Effort  is  a  valuable 
letter  in  this  word.  Put  forth  the  effort  to 
make  your  country  what  it  should  be.  Who 
knows,  your  vote  might  be  the  deciding  vote 
which  would  bring  peace  and  happiness  to 
our  country. 

Now  v-o-t-e.  The  next  time  there  is  an 
election— local.  sUte.  or  national  go  out  and 
vote.  Through  this  you  can  show  others  that 
you  are  the  kind  of  citizen  everyone  should 
be. 

Up  tre  Fbix  9rsiacsaa 
This   speech    was   girtn    April    1,    1974    by 
Margaret  Ronk  at  a  Peniociatlc  Rally.  Age 

One  of  the  most  important  prfvOegw  every 
American  citizen  has  Is  the  right  to  be  free! 
Thte  baen't  al'ways  been  true.  This  has  been 
made  poaaible  through  dedicated  faithful 
clttaene  of  our  country  such  as  George  Wash- 
ington. Abe  Lhieoln.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
meet  of  all — all  of  onr  veterans  who  have  sac- 
rllieed  much  time  and  for  many  their  lives 
that  we— yes  an  of  us — might  be  free! 

Many  years  ago,  as  winter  waa  beginning  a 
groop  of  Kjldlers  straggled  Into  Valley  Pbrge. 
in  Pennsylvania.  Their  uniforms  were  old 
and  worn.  Some  had  blankets  over  their 
sboaldCTB,  rags  wrapped  around  their  feet  be- 
cause they  had  no  shoes.  These  men  had 
been  fighting  to  protect  their  country  to  be 
free.  They  were  very  discouraged.  George 
Washington  was  the  leader  of  these  men.  He 
had  great  fatth  In  the  right  to  be  free,  he 
fotjght  to  keep  his  army  together  In  the  long 
coM  whiter  at  VaTTey  Fbrge.  Eventnally  he 
'*"L^!f  """y  *"  ▼*ctory.  George  Washington 
helped  the  13  original  colonies  become  inde- 
pendent, he  became  the  father  of  oiu:  nation. 
Many  Americans  beneved  he  was  the  greatest 
American  who  ever  lived. 

As  we  look  at  people  like  George  Washing- 
ton and  other  great  country  men  it  makes 
us  appreciate  our  freedom  more. 

Many  times  we  feel  as  I'm  sure  George 
Washington  did  very  discouraged  and  fe*l 
that  we  are  taking  steps  down  Instead  of  up- 
ward. However  as  I  can  see  through  contin- 
ued determination  U  we  keep  struggling  we'U 
eventually  start  upward.  As  I  think  of  free- 
dom I'm  reminded  at  a  very  populai  book 
that  many  of  you  have  read.  It  Is  named  "Up 
the  Down  Staircase"  but  freedom  makea  us 
want  to  change  and  think  of  "Up  tbe  Free 
Staircase."  This  staircase  has  4  steps  all  lead- 
ing up  virard. 

On  the  1st  step  I  see  an  F  which  reminds 
me  of  fMenda.  We  have  tbe  right  to  choose 
our  friends. 

The  9nd  step  to  a  R  wlilch  brings  to  my 
mfnd  Religious  Preedonx  A  Freedom  which 
to  one  of  the  most  important,  our  right  to 
worahlp  God  as  we  please. 

Shining  bright  on  the  next  step  U  an  E 
for  eager.  Tea,  we  should  find  ourselves  to  be 
eager  to  fight  and  defend  our  freedom. 

And  as  I  reach  the  top.  The  last  step  to 
marked  with  another  K  for  equal  rlgbta.  All 
men  are  created  equally  and  are  given  the 
rlghte  to  choose  for  tbamselvea. 

If  we.  yes  aU  Aaiertmne  wtU  otnagsle  to- 
gether and  waU  up  tlMM  4  atepa  TUMM  I'm 
sure  our  Itvee  wlU  be  much  hsippter  and  our 
coantry  wfil  remaba  free  aa  we  walk  "Up  tbe 
Free  atalrcaae." 
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SHAKING  UP  THE  COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  moves  closer  to  consideration  of 
the  Boiling  Committee  report  it  is  use- 
ful, I  think,  to  review  some  of  the  analyt- 
ical reactions  of  the  press. 

The  attached  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  hints  at  some  of  the  problems 
the  plan  will  encoimter,  but  quite  proper- 
ly, to  my  mind,  recognizes  the  essential 
integrity  and  diligence  which  Dick  Bol- 
LiNC  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  brought  to 
their  complex  and  onerous  task. 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  25.  1974) 
Shaking  Up  the  Committee  System 
(By  John  Plerson) 

Washington. — Dick  Boiling  is  too  modest. 

Here  he  comes  with  a  plan  to  shake  up 
the  committee  system  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tet  he  has  the  nerve  to  sit  there 
and  say  It  won't  change  the  power  structure. 

"No,  sir,"  declares  the  Missouri  Democrat, 
a  bit  too  blandly,  "my  reforms  are  neutral 
on  the  subject  of  power.  All  they  would  do  la 
make  the  House  work  better. 

Rep.  Boiling's  modesty  has  a  purpose.  It's 
la  his  Interest  now  to  soft-pedal  hto  revolu- 
tion. No  sense  In  riUng  up  the  very  people 
whose  votes  he  stlU  needs  to  pass  It. 

What's  more,  it  could  well  be  the  BoUlng 
reforms  will  make  the  House  work  better  by 
letting  members  serve  on  only  one  major 
committee  (and  thus  stop  spreading  them- 
selves too  thin),  by  forcing  the  House  to 
organize  right  after  the  fall  election  (and 
thus  get  off  to  a  running  start  in  January), 
and  by  puUing  the  myriad  strands  of  energy 
and  the  environment  together  in  a  single 
committee  (where  Interests  can  clash  more 
InteUlgently.) 

But  this  author  of  a  fine  book  called 
"Power  In  the  House"  knows  better  than  to 
think  his  plan  is  "neutral"  on  the  subject 
of  who's  In  charge  when  It  would: 

Drastically  reduce  the  power  of  the  single 
most  powerful  man  In  Congress,  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills  (D.,  Ark.),  and  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  chairs.  Mr.  Mills  and  his  com- 
mittee would  lose  control  over  Social  Secu- 
rity, unemployment  and  medical  benefits  and 
foreign  trade.  (They  also  would  lose  their 
awesome  monopoly  over  tax  expertise,  be- 
cause every  committee  would  be  required  to 
study  the  Impact  of  tax  policy  on  subjects 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.) 

— ^Lessen  the  authority  of  all  committee 
chairmen  by  establishing  the  principle  and 
practice  that  the  House  membership — the 
sweaty,  anonymous,  rank-and-file — can  re- 
arrange cominittee  Jurisdictions  and  decide 
who  gete  what  piece  of  the  legislative  action 
whether  the  chairmen  Uke  It  or  not. 

Add  to  the  clout  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
by  cutting  his  rival.  Rep.  MlUs,  down  to  sice 
and  by  formalizing  and  broadening  the 
Speaker's  authority  to  refer  bUIs  to  commit- 
tees. 

Add  to  the  responslbUities  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House's  traffic  cop,  by  letting 
It  play  referee  when  a  committee  wants  to 
dispute  the  ^>eaker's  decision  on  where  to 
refer  a  bill.  (S«p.  Boiling  U  likely  to  chair 
the  Bulaa  Committee  uie  day.) 

Give  additional  muscle  to  tbe  rank-and- 
file  by  providing  even  tbe  most  Junior  mem- 
ber with  a  major  committee  assignment,  and 
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by  Improving  the  flow  of  Information  to  com- 
mittee members,  who  in  times  past  have  had 
to  depend  on  their  chairmen  for  facts. 

HABO    to    be     KEXTTBAL 

To  humble  Rep.  Mills  and  other  chairmen 
whUe  elevating  the  Speaker  and  the  mem- 
bership is  hardly  to  be  "neutral"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

One  must  admit  however,  that  while  Rep. 
Boiling's  plan  would  shake  up  power  in  the 
House,  it  would  not  move  that  body  in  any 
radically  new  direction,  but  rather  the  same 
way  it  has  been  Jiggling  in  recent  }-e?.rs— 
seniority  and  the  chairmen  down,  the 
Speaker  and  the  members  up. 

Things  run  in  cycles.  As  Rep.  Boiling 
shows  in  his  book,  the  rise  of  the  chair- 
inexi — buttressed  by  the  seniority  system- 
followed  almost  inevitably  the  overthrow  in 
1910  of  a  powerful  and  arbitrary  speaker.  Rep. 
Joe  Cannon  of  Illinois.  "Czar  Cannon,"  they 
called  him. 

Now,  the  worm  is  turning  again.  No  longer 
do  years  of  service  aut;omatlcally  entitle  a 
member  to  chair  a  committee.  The  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  composed  of  all  members  of 
the  majority  party,  has  beg-un  electing  chair- 
men. Thus  far.  the  caucus  has  chosen  to  re- 
elect all  the  senior  men.  But  the  threat  of 
dismissal  cannot  hang  lightly  over  the  less 
popular  or  less  able  chairmen. 

Other  changes  testify  to  the  gradual  and 
still-incomplete  erosion  of  the  once  mighty 
power  of  chairmenship:  open  meetings; 
chairmen  not  allowed  to  head  more  than  one 
of  their  own  subcommittees;  subcommittee 
chairmen  entitled  to  hire  at  least  one  staff 
member  of  their  own;  chairmen  obliged  to 
announce  meetings  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance and  to  call  caucuses  of  their  commit- 
tee Democrats. 

The  trend  is  accentuated  by  the  retire- 
ment, death  or  defeat  of  the  old  giants  and 
their  replacement  by  a  new  breed  of  chair- 
man, less  schooled  in  the  arts  of  leaderahip. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  now  con- 
ducting the  impeachment  inquiry,  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Judiciary's  former  chairman,  Emanuel  Cal- 
ler, represented  a  Brooklyn  dtotrict  that  re- 
turned him  to  the  House  25  times.  With 
Job  security  like  that.  Rep.  CeUer  could  stey 
in  Washington,  master  his  committee's  sub- 
ject matter  said  learn  how  to  get  things 
done,  a  fact  worth  pondering  when  some 
deplore  the  existence  of  "safe"  districts. 

Judiciary's  new  chairman,  Peter  Rodlno, 
Is  from  Newark  and  until  recently,  has  had 
to  tread  water  fiercely  Just  to  keep  from 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  ethnic  and  racial  ani- 
mosities; Irish  against  Italian  against  Black. 
Rep.  Rodlno's  lack  of  leadership  training — 
plus  the  new  mood  of  democracy  in  com- 
mittees— has  forced  him  to  run  his  panel 
In  a  far  more  colleglal,  for  less  autocratic 
way  than  Rep.  Celler  ever  did. 

Chairman  Mills'  decline  began,  perhaps, 
when  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1972.  Ill  health  further  eroded 
his  authority  by  keeping  him  away  from 
the  House  for  long  periods. 

MeanwhUe,  House  Democrats  have  found 
a  mechanism  for  overriding  Rep.  Mills'  prac- 
tice of  bringing  blUs  to  the  floor  under  a 
closed  rule,  which  permits  no  amendments. 
The  new  weapon  has  been  brandished  once, 
on  the  trade  bill,  to  force  floor  consideration 
of  an  amendment  that  would  deny  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
if  it  perstets  in  making  it  hard  for  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate. 

Tbe  15  Democrats  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  long  served  as  the  majority's  commit- 
tee on  committees;  under  Rep.  Mills'  lead, 
they  decide  what  committee  assignments 
go  to  each  Democratic  Congressman.  But 
thto  authority  has  now  been  dUuted  by  the 
addition  to  the  committee  on  committees 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Speaker. 

As  the  power  of  the  chairmen  has  declined. 
Speaker  Albert  s  authority  has  been  enhanced 
somewhat  by  the  packing  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  Democrats  usually  loyal  to  him. 
and  by  formation  oX  a  Democratic  steering 
and  policy  committee,  chaired  by  the  Speaker, 
to  shape  leg-slative  proposals.  The  steering 
and  policy  c.immittee  not  long  ago  pressured 
the  Rules  Con^nilttee  to  send  the  consumer 
protection  .agency  bill  to  the  flocr. 

There  i.s,  how"ever,  little  likelihood  that 
f'-e  Speaker  will  replace  the  chairmen  as 
'.he  real  power  in  the  Hovise.  Rep.  Albert  is 
not  thai  am'oitious.  and  he  plans  to  retire 
after  another  term  or  two.  His  likely  suc- 
ce?.sor,  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts  is  more  comfortable  with 
power. 

But  it  may  be  the  country  has  become  too 
complex  for  any  Speaker  of  the  House  ever 
to  wield  the  power  of  a  Czar  Cannon  and 
Fome  of  his  19th-century  predecessors.  "In 
those  days."  observes  a  key  Democratic 
staffer,  "the  country-  didn't  want  anything 
done.  Congress  would  pass  the  tariff  and  go 
home.  Blacks  didnt  vote.  Immigraiui 
weren't  registered.  The  country  was  white. 
middle  class  and  reasonably  happy. 

"It's    ea.sy    for    a    Speaker    to    be    efTeciive 
when  he  doesn't  have  anything  to  do.  " 
assertive  and  independent 

Along  with  a  more  complex  cotintry  come? 
a  more  independent  House  membership — 
better  educated,  more  assertive,  more  inter- 
ested in  issues  and  ideology  than  in  going 
along  and  cutting  deals. 

Democracy,  then,  may  be  the  watchword  in 
the  House  in  the  years  ahead.  And  democ- 
racy cotUd  mean  achievement  or  chaos. 

Some  members  put  their  hopes  in  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  as  the  means 
of  organizing  domocracy  and  channeling  it 
into  useful  talks.  To  date  the  caucus  has 
been  mostly  promise,  except  perhaps  In  1972 
when  it  forced  a  reluctant  Foreign  Afialrs 
Committee  to  approve  an  end-the-war 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

For  the  caucus  to  exercise  real  i>ower  would 
require  party  discipline.  The  caucus,  through 
the  steering  committee,  might  hammer  out 
a  party  position  on  a  bUl  and  then  force  a 
committee  chairman  to  send  It  to  the  floor 
on  pain  of  losing  his  Job.  A  two-thirds  vote 
in  caucus  might  bind  members  to  support 
the  party's  position  on  the  floor. 

In  the  past,  the  Democrats  have  shunned 
this  kind  of  "binding."  ITie  party  was  so 
divided  between  North  and  South  that  any 
attempt  to  apply  discipline  Just  would  have 
widened  the  split.  Now  that  the  enrollment 
of  black  voters  has  worked  a  wondrous  mod- 
eration of  Southern  Democratic  politics.  p>er- 
haps  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  little  party  disci- 
pline. 

One  old-style  Southerner  doesn't  agree. 
Democratic  Rep.  Joe  Waggonner  Jr.  of  Lou- 
isiana, leader  of  a  declining  band  of  South- 
ern conservatives,  maintains  that  as  the 
South  moves  toward  the  center,  the  North 
moves  toward  the  left.  "So  the  gap  remains." 
says  Rep.  Waggonner,  not  without  satisfac- 
tion. 

Even  If  he's  wrong  about  the  North-Sotith 
gap,  a  new  division  may  be  emerging  in  the 
Democratic  ranks,  and  one  Just  as  poison- 
ous— a  division  between  old-style  labor 
Democrats  and  newer  Democrats  who  haven't 
much  use  for  organized  labor  or  New  Deal 
solutions. 

So  suppose  the  caucus  can't  get  it  all  to- 
gether. What  then? 

"Chaos,"  replies  Rep.  Waggonner,  "I  don't 
have  any  reservation  about  It."  Nor  to  he 
alone  in  having  forbodings. 

Rep.  IBolllng,  the  reformer,  sees  a  good 
chance  that  if  Democrats  win  a  lot  of  seats 
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from  Republicans  this  fall — be^ine  of 
Watergate — they'll  accomplish  nothing  at  all 
after  th«  election  for  want  of  agiaiment  on 
what  to  do.  Or  therll  try  to  ram  4  raeaa  of 
liber&l  Ie0Blatk)B  «lown  an  unwillttg  coun- 
try's thro«t,  miieh  as  they  did  after  ^e  OOP's 
GoMwater  debacle  in  19«4. 

"If  they  beharre  aa  they  usually  dl^,  they'll 
throw  tt  out  the  window."  says  Hepi  Boiling, 
"and  that'll  insure  the  election  of  |  Repub- 
lican Prestdent  in  1976." 

AFTEK   THE    LANDSIDE 

L&SQCQts  a  liberal  Democratic  stalker  who 
speoda  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  eleci  liberal 
Democrats  to  CoDgress:  "I  Just  bate  lo  thluk 
of  what  thU  place  will  be  Like  nextjyear.  If 
wa  have  the  Und  of  l&iutellde  they%e  beeu 
talking  about  .  .  .  It'll  be  a  zoo.  "        [ 

Another  liberal  staff  man  puts  a  ^rlgbter 
face  on  tblngs.  "We're  heading  bacJc  ^to  the 
1840s,  to  a  genuinely  rowdy,  bolsterods  House 
Of  RepreaentaUvas."  says  he.  In  tae  aarly 
days  of  the  republic,  the  House  ^a  often 
the  Bcasbe  of  Satflghta,  cauings  an4  sliuilar 
•xpresalona  of  a  backwoods  deipocracy's 
animjil  aplrlts.  ■ 

"In  the  future,"  the  staff  man  say<i  "you're 
going  to  aea  a  good  old  legislative  >alugfest 
on  the  floor,  where  competing  Intereits  go  at 
each  other  openly  and  the  majority  krlns. 

"It  won't  be  good  for  the  special  interests, 
but  it  may  be  good  for  the  countr^" 

Picture  tt,  Pete  Rodlra,  all  flve-fe^-seven- 
Inchee  of  him.  skridea  onto  the  flocf  of  the 
Ruaa  In  muddy  boots,  bis  coon  houitde  bay- 
tas  aboot  bta  bmt*.  He  slU  dowol  with  a 
caialeaa  manner,  props  hia  feet  on  ^te  back 
of  the  chair  in  front  of  him  and  coaMnences 
te  eat  aa  appvie  ... 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGES 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGRE^ 

OF    UtalANA  I 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  BEP&ESENTA'^VBS 

Monday,  AprU  29.  1974  \ 

Mr.  LANDQREBK.  Mr.  Speake^.  there 
haa  been  a  gnmt  deal  ot  eonl^iartrsj 
stDToandbiff  the  matter  ol  gj(|t;uHve 
prtvflege  and  the  Watergate  i  affair. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  also  k  great 
brouhaha  about  Executive  privUMe.  At 
that  time,  when  S€&at<M'  McCar$7  waa 
requesUnc  ciocoments  from  the  fexecu- 
Uiw  branch  of  Ooveminent  for  $te  tn- 
vtmUg»Uon  at  sobTerslon  and  a^ctBlty 
liAs,  members  of  the  news  medlaT  * 
are  now  opposed  to  claims  of  Tx( 
privilege  could  not  support  It  vlg( 
enough.  Apparently  these  peopie 
that  the  Watergate  aflata-  is  more 
tant  than  riaiiiwiili  subrenkiaj  ^ncc 
BxecutiTc  piirUegc  to  regsnl  fo  the 
former  Is  attacked  by  them  as  a  twver- 
up.  and  to  regard  to  the  latter.  ^  sup- 
ported by  them  as  one  of  the  most  flolemn 
rights  ol  the  Chief  ExecuUve.  Thepef  tlst 
liberal  media  are  very  sdectivel  about 
what  they  want  corered  op.  id  their 
book.  Commnnls*  odbverstan  dioidd  be 
protected.  i 

Recently  the  Washington  Poi  and 
the  New  York  Timei  printed  twrf^rtpi.? 
attacking  President  Nlxon'a  me  oflSxcc- 
uUve  prlvikge.  Fbr  example,  ti^  New 
York  Ttanes  wrote: 

In  his  Uteat  eflerta  to  nphoid  the  <|^:tttua 
of  mxmnm<f  rrlvflaga^  PwiKent  K^ob  ia 
warntag  tbat  wcwsHa  tetnialaB  by  C^agnm 
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or  other  Inrestlgatars  npon  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  Oral  Office  would  leare  future 
PresldMUta  surroanded  by  a  ataff  of  yes-men 
and  eunucha  .  .  .  Mr.  Ntxon'a  legalistic  pro- 
taatattoaa  about  hU  dmty  to  pvotaet  the 
Praatdancy  fade  Into  Botblz^aeaa.  The  Preat- 
dancy  cannot  be  saX*  nnlnsa  dantoermtte 
ideals  and  principles  are  fully  understood 
and  firmly  lodged  in  the  White  House  and 
In  the  country. 

Again  the  New  York  Times  wrote : 
...  it  Is  up  to  the  proaacutlon  alone, 
and  not  the  Prealdant  or  his  lawyers,  to  de- 
termine what  coostltutca  the  necaasary  evl- 
danc*.  Any  deflection  from  such  a  cororse 
would  ba  a  victisry  fca  cover-up. 

Cbntrast  the  position  of  1974  with  the 
position  of  the  Times  in  1954: 

May  17. 1964: 

The  question  is  whether  the  powers  of  In- 
yeatlgatliiit  wfaicfa  Coogre^  baa  asaamed. 
and  whtcb  tt  seemingly  muat  have  if  tt  is  to 
leglalata  btteUgently.  include  th«  power  to 
Invafda  the  deUbcratlans  of  the  Prealdent  or 
Ida  oonfldcntka  repreaaata three,  against  his 
will,  on  any  issue  whatavcr.  A  clear  line  can 
certainty  be  drawn  between  the  duty  of  the 
execnUve  to  tell  why  It  needs  aaoney,  to  ac- 
count for  money  spent  and  to  explain  and 
report  on  plans  and  results;  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  iU  right  to  fomnilate  tta  optn- 
lona  and  dtwnias  its  potldea  in  priTate. 

AprU22. 19S4: 

But  they  [the  Aaierlcan  people)  also  have 
a  rt^t  to  a  tboroogh  cnrsUVtratton  c€  tbe 
extent  to  which  a  legislator  acting  on  be- 
half ot  either  houae  of  Congi*aa  may  tymw- 
gress  upon  the  privileges  and  the  domain 
ot  the  BxeeotlTe  brancSi  ot  the  Govern - 
■aent  ...  By  conunan  oonaant  everyone  rec- 
ogni^s  the  Indvpcndent  ot  the  Judiciary. 
In  tarn  the  Oongreaa  muat  take  care  to  see 
that  tt  «toea  not  Inftln^  on  the  Executive. 

May  18, 1954: 

^rxma  the  very  oataet  of  the  flght  between 
Senatcr  McOarthy  and  tha  Slaenhower  Ad- 
mtnlstiatton  this  iw  111111111  t^*^  malnrtatned 
thaA  the  fundamental  laane  la  an  attempt  on 
tha  part  of  tha  Legtalattva  branch  in  the 
ptfop  flC  Air.  McCarthy  to  encroach  upon 
tha  Fawullva  br»ncb.  ioeomplete  disregard 
of  vam  hlatorte  and  constttuttonal  dlvlaton 
ot  pmpara  that  la  haale  to  the  American  sys- 
tem ot  gowermnent. 

Tt»  Ptaaldant  has  been  late— but  not  too 
lata— In  fvaognlalng  the  deep  algnillcanee  of 
thla  laaos  and  m  ataiwilng  up  to  «.  while 
th*  ooHmittoa  ttaalf  haa  apparently  swal- 
loaMd  ICr.  HWJarthy^  contenthm  that  ha 
mmt  It  a*e  entitled  to  know  and  piua  ^odg- 
maait  npon  overy  word,  every  thought  that 
transpires     within    the    Esecuttre     depart- 

Tha  eocnaaKtce  aeema  to  fert  that  it  haa 
tba  right  to  pry  farther  Into  the  convwrsa- 
tlona  and  diacnsalona  among  members  of 
the  executive  branch  wlUle  they  were  con- 
aMarteg  a  aartooa  problem  and.  perliaps, 
nacftlag  teportairt  deetalona.  The  commlt- 
te«  taa  no  More  right  to  know  the  detaOa 
^  wha*  wmt  on  te  theaa  huiei  Admlnlstra- 
tfoB  oouucna  than  the  AdmfnlaCratlon  would 
bawtte  right  to  know  wtiat  went  on  tn  an 
•■acwtfva  aesBlons  of  a  ccamulttee  of 
Ooi^reaa. 

May  10. 1954: 

Mr.  IVnman  dM  his  conntrymen  a  service 
aftM*  btrtbday  party  In  thla  dty  on  Saturday 
wwmixtg  by  apaal  iiig  for  a  group  much  larger 
antf  a  gronp  tnttiittaly  amaUer  tlian  the 
Z^naoaratle  party.  Ha  apoka  ftar  all  AmerlcaiM 
wlio  wlgTrt  BiMt  themsetreB  laai  fTra  or  laaa 
weft  goremed  if  the  Tegttlmate  power  of  the 
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Executive  were  usurped  by  Ck>ngrefls.  He  spoke 
also  as  one  of  that  Uttle  company  of  men 
so  varied  In  character,  intellect  and 
strength,  the  Uvlng  and  the  dead,  who  have 
been  called  npon  to  fill  the  IneresMlngty  ex- 
acting position  ol  tha  President  of  the 
Uuitad  Stataa.  Ha  apoka  againat  tha  curretu 
attempt  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
and  tradltlotial  separation  of  powers.  He 
apoka  with  obvlona  goodwill  toward  a  poilt- 
leal  opponent,  the  man  who  succeeded  him 
la  tha  White  House  .  .  . 

The  issue  la  more  Important  than  the 
succe.ss  or  failure  of  an  administration,  the 
rise  or  decline  of  a  party  ...  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  has  expanded  "lt.s 
ronctlons  and  actlvltlas  into  tha  very  center 
of  the  power  at  the  executive  bmnch."  He 
1  Truman]  properly  added  that  "It  te  not  the 
business  of  Congress  to  run  the  agencies  of 
government  for  the  President."  . . . 

We  an  know,  or  should  know,  the  beads 
and  fronts  of  this  leglslatlvB  arrogance.  Wc 
all  know,  or  shoold  know,  the  barm  they 
have  dona  to  the  honor,  InOnenca  and  ef- 
fectlveneaa  of  executive  agendea.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Trunmn  ^>oke  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  more  mildly  than  some  of  the 
rest  of  U8,  unbampered  by  his  special  back- 
ground, mlgfat  do.  But  he  spoke  wisely.  Presi- 
dent Slsenhower  may  take  hhn  as  a  voice, 
at  this  tfane,  for  a  great  mass  of  opinion,  not 
piUnartly  partlscui  in  Its  nature,  that  de- 
mands for  an  elected  President  freedom  to 
fnlflll,  without  arbitrary  and  unjustified 
legislative  Interference,  the  mandate  of  the 
electorate. 

Nor  was  the  Times  alone  in  Its  support 
of  Kzecvtlve  prt?ll««e  in  1954.  On  May  9, 
1954,  the  Washington  Post  printed  an 
edrtorlaJ  which  read: 

The  Senator's  arrogance — his  readlnaaa  to 

put  his  own  Judgment  aboive  that  of  others 

has  led  him  finally  Into  an  attemftt.  In  tha 
Senate's  name,  to  override  even  a  Presi- 
dent order  forbidding  the  pubUcatlou  of 
VJ&l.  reporta.  This  la  nothing  less  than  a 
direct  attempt  at  legislative  usurpation  of 
executive  authority.  It  would  eatahUsb  a 
congressional  tyranny  In  place  of  tha  con- 
aUtutlonai  separation  of  powers.  All  thla  is 
rationalized,  to  be  sure.  In  the  name  of 
patriotism. 

In  another  1954  editorial  the  Wash- 
ingtoD  Post  said: 

It  Is  a  satUad  principle  ...  a  prlnc^lc 
enunciated  by  Oaorsi  Waahir^fton  and  ad- 
hered to  uniformly  by  his  sucoaaaors  la  ttic 
piesldancy.  that  It  U  a  matter  of  prealdentlal 
dlacreUoa  to  datanolna  wfaettaar  it  is  tn 
tha  public  Interest  to  give  Congress  eaccu- 
ilve  documents  It  may  re^iaaat. 

nrom  the  editorials  quoted  above,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  Kxeentfye  prtvl- 
lege,  hi  the  considered  opinion  of  two  of 
the  major  newspapers  of  this  Nation, 
may  be  properly  invoked  only  if  one  is 
covering  up  aecuxl^  rlaka.  aubveiaives. 
and  Commimlsta.  Exacutive  priyilege 
csmnot  be  used  lor  a^y  otticr  parpose, 
apf>arently,  and  certainly  noi  to  aiiield 
men  who  are  not  mispeeted  of  leftist 
leanings.  By  their  amUralent  attitude 
toward  Execntive  prtvllege.  the  Post  and 
the  Times  have  once  again  diaplayed  for 
an  to  see  tlic  bUscs  of  which  thci  claim 
to  be  innocent. 

or  oouiae.  thoae  papcn  and  the  ottter 
mediA  wko  follow  tiMtr  lead  could  rcnMfe 
this  Impression  If  they  wvtM  ^Igamaitr 
P9ini\tk\^Mx  tor  cougiuslODal  luveallga- 
tions  of  siAiveisioD  fn  Oovennnent.  tn- 
vestigatloiB  which  have  not  been  held  for 
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20  years.  Mr.  Otto  Otepka  might  give  the 
investigating  committees  some  leads  on 
uhere  to  start,  and  they  can  take  it  from 
there.  The  failure  of  the  media  to  clamor 
for  such  investigations  forces  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  media  are  less  interested 
in  imcovering  evidence  of  graft,  subver- 
sion, corruption,  and  treason  in  the  Gov- 
ernment than  they  are  in  getting  the 
scalp  of  Richard  Nixon. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  CONTROL 
MONTH 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FXOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  columns  written  in  1971  by  Stewart 
Alsop,  columnist  for  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Alsop,  as  we  all  know,  suffers  from 
the  most  dread  of  diseases — cancer — and 
his  graphic  description  of  how  he  learned 
he  was  al&lcted  with  cancer  and  the 
treatment  he  imderwent  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  us  all  more  aware  of  the  suffering 
of  those  with  cancer. 

Tomorrow,  on  the  last  day  of  National 
Cancer  Month,  I  ^vill  submit  Mr.  AIsop's 
remaining  two  columns  on  his  battle 
with  cancer. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  Newsweek,  Aug.  30,  1971] 

OOD  Tempkxs  the  Wind 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washinctont. — I  have  often  wondered  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  told  I  bad  an  inopera- 
ble cancer,  and  I  suspect  a  lot  of  other  people 
have  asked  themselves  the  same  thing.  This 
is  my  excuse  for  writing  about  a  very  per- 
sonal experience,  rather  than  the  President's 
economic  policies  or  some  other  topic  In 
the  news. 

I  first  knew  something  was  really  wrong 
on  Monday  morning,  July  19,  when  I  threw 
the  trash  in  the  dump  after  a  delightful  va- 
cation at  my  country  place  in  Maryland. 
The  dump  is  an  old  stone  wellhead  with 
steep  sides  about  4  feet  high.  My  4-year-old 
son  Andrew  and  I  clambered  up  the  slippery 
side  of  the  dump  to  throw  in  the  trash,  be- 
fore going  back  to  Washlxigton  and  to  work. 

"Come  on.  Daddy,"  Andrew  shouted,  and 
scampered  for  the  car.  For  a  long  moment. 
I  couldn't  move.  Climbing  up  the  side  ot 
the  dump  had  left  me  panting  for  breath, 
my  heart  beating  furiously.  "Alsop,"  I  saJd 
to  myself,  "face  It.  You're  in  trouble." 

For  a  good  many  months,  I  had  had  similar 
spells  of  hard  breathing  and  pounding  heart, 
especially  on  the  tennis  court,  and  I  had 
belatedly  made  an  appointment  with  our 
family  doctor.  Dr.  Richard  Perry,  for  that 
very  afternoon  I'd  suspected  emphysema  or 
lung  cancer — I  used  to  be  a  two-pack -a-day 
man.  But  I  was  wrong.  "You're  very  anemic," 
Dr.  Peiiy  said.  "I'm  sending  you  to  CSeorge- 
town  Hosplt&l  right  away." 

VIXDtCT 

I  spent  that  Monday  evening  being  pcdud 
and  pricked  and  questioned  by  platoons  of 
doctors.  At  8  £jn.  oD  Tuesday,  a  young  doc- 
tor gave  me  a  local  anesthatlc,  shoved  a 
needle  through  a  bone  In  my  lower  back. 
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and  pulled  out  some  marrow — an  unpleasant 
experience,  which  makes  your  legs  twitch 
like  a  frog's.  The  marrow  test,  I  had  been 
told,  would  show  whether  I  had  "aplastic 
anemia" — a  serious  but  non-malignant  dis- 
ease— or  some  form  of  cancer. 

I  had  to  wait  several  hours  for  the  verdict, 
and  I  now  know  what  it  must  be  like  for  a 
man  charged  with  a  capital  crime  to  wait 
for  the  Jury  to  decide.  I  also  found  how 
useful — indeed,  essential — a  wife's  hand  can 
be.  When  I  felt  myself  sinking  deep  into 
fear,  I  would  put  out  my  hand,  and  my  wife 
Tlsh  would  take  it,  and  pull  me  back  and 
up.  In  the  early  afternoon,  Dr.  Perry  came 
in.  He  has  a  nice  face — a  bit  like  a  younger 
Ed  Muskie's — and  his  nice  face  looked  em- 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  and  the  two  words 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  doom,  "but  you 
have  leukemia — acute  myeloblastlc  leu- 
kemia. I've  got  a  bed  for  you  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  where  they  know 
more  about  leukemia  than  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

"You're  sure  I  have  this  kind  of  leu- 
kemia?" I  asked,  and  I  was  pleased  that  my 
voice  «'as  steady. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  sure,"  Dr.  Perry  said. 
I  didn't  ask  him  about  the  prognosis  because 
I  was  afraid  of  the  answer. 

DEPENDENT 

My  Wife  spent  the  night  on  a  cot  i.i  niy 
ro^m.  1  luuK.  a  sieepiug  pUl,  anU  wvKe  up 
at  4,  aud  thought  oi  her,  aud  Muall  Andre  v\, 
a;.a  the  live  other  childreu,  and  the  eiid  01  u 
good  career  a:.d  a  pleasant  life,  aud  reached 
lur  her  hand  agam,  she  pulled  me  back  ai.d 
up.  The  next  day,  she  drove  me  to  NIH,  and 
1  met  Dr.  Glick  for  the  first  time. 

Lir.  Johh  Glick,  who  was  assigned  to  my 
cass,  is  20,  half  my  age,  but  I  soon  developed 
a  dependent  relationship  with  him,  with 
Dr.  Glick  in  loco  parentis.  He  is  a  brilliant 
doctor  and  a  good  man,  cheerful  without 
being  irritating,  candid  without  being  cruel. 

ihe  reason  Id  had  such  a  long  wait  for 
the  verdict  at  Georgetown,  he  said,  was  that 
the  doctors  had  spent  hours  arguing  about 
my  nmrrow  sUde.  The  slide  was  very 
puzzling — about  40  per  cent  of  the  cells  were 
certainly  abnormal,  but  they  weren't  typical 
of  any  leukemia.  They'd  finally  decided  on 
acute  myeloblastlc  leukemia — AML  for 
short — but  there  would  be  more  marrow  tests 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Suppose  I  had  AML,  I  asked,  what  would 
happen  to  me?  The  chsmces  were,  he  said, 
that  I'd  end  up  in  a  "laminar  flow  room, ' 
where  I'd  be  treated  with  very  strong  drugs 
to  knock  out  the  bad  cells,  and  thus  get  a 
"remission"  of  the  cancer.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  treatment  would  also  kill  white 
cells,  which  fight  Infection,  and  I  had  very 
lew  left  anyway.  Infection  was  the  chief 
danger  to  life  during  treatment,  and  a 
laminar  flow  room  decreased  the  danger  by 
about  60  percent — air  flowed  out  only,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  and  every- 
thing, food,  water,  bed  sheets,  was  sterilized. 

"Can  dry  Martinis  be  sterilized?"  I  asked, 
and  he  laughed,  and  said  they  could. 

How  long  would  I  stay  In  one  of  these 
rooms?  "A  month,  six  weeks — till  we  get  a 
remission."  I  would  lose  a  lot  of  weight, 
and  most  of  my  hair  would  fall  out,  but  a 
healthy  body  came  back  fast.  And  how  long 
did  a  remission  usually  last?  Well,  there  was 
a  man  in  NIH  right  then,  who'd  had  a  remis- 
sion that  lasted  for  seven  yeeu-s.  What  was 
the  average?  I  asked. 

Great  advances  in  treatment  bad  been 
made.  Dr.  Glick  said,  and  more  were  being 
m.ade  all  the  time — in  one  form  of  Hodgkin's 
disease  cures  ran  up  to  75  per  cent.  But 
AML  was  a  bad  disease.  Even  so,  more  than 
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half  the  patients  lived  for  a  year  af^er  treat- 
ment. How  many  died  before  two  years? 

"About  95  per  cent."  said  Dr.  Glick  briskly, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

My  wife  couldn't  stay  with  me — it  is 
against  NIH  rules.  That  night,  the  sleepii..^ 
pill  wore  off  again,  and  there  was  no  Lui  d 
to  reach  for  in  the  dark,  and  I  fell  terr.b'.y 
alone  and  terribly  frightened. 

DIAGNOSIS 

A  few  day:-,  alter  that  bad  nieht.  the  first 
harsh  diagnosis  was  changed  to  one  at  once 
more  ambiguous  and  more  hopeful,  and  in- 
stead of  being  coof)ed  up  in  a  laminar  flow 
room.  I  am  sleeping  in  my  own  bed  and  be- 
ginning to  do  some  work  again  I  shall  writs 
once  more  about  the  emerging  posaibilitles 
for  controlling  this  dreaded  but  lascinatii.g 
disease — and  then,  I  hojje.  the  subject  will 
not  be  mentioned  again  in  this  space.  But 
even  before  the  diagnosis  was  changed,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  sort  of  protective  mech- 
anism was  already  at  work,  which  partly  an- 
swered that  question  that  I  suspect  a  lot 
of  people  have  asked  themfelves. 

Something  of  the  sort  happens  in  com- 
bat, I  think.  At  the  very  tiist.  there  is  a 
naked  sense  of  vulnerability,  but  then  'God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Tlie 
protective  mechanism  takes  over,  and  the 
intolerable  becomes  tolerable,  the  fear  less 
fearful,  and  death  Itself — "a  necessary  end, 
will  come  when  it  will  ccme." 


[From  Newsweek.  Sept.  6.  1971  ] 
Taming  the  Beast 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washincton. — The  British,  in  their  great 
days,  used  to  reward  those  who  had  served 
their  country  well  with  huge  fortunes  and 
vast  estates — Blenheim  Palace,  awarded  by  a 
grateful  nation  to  Winston  Churchill's  an- 
cestor, the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  an  exam- 
ple. It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  offer  similarly 
generous  rewards  to  the  medical  specialists 
who  find  the  ways  to  tame  the  cancer-lieast. 

Rather  against  my  will,  I  have  learned  a 
good  deal  recently  about  cancer,  and  espe- 
cially about  leukemia,  or  marrow  cancer. 
Last  July  20,  I  was  admitted  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  with  a  disease  diagnosed 
as  acute  myeloblastlc  leukemia,  or  AML.  a 
very  bad  disease.  In  early  August,  I  was  dis- 
charged with  a  diagnosis  with  few,  if  any, 
precedents  in  the  records  of  the  NIH:  "Pau- 
cytopenia  of  unknown  etiology." 

Translated  from  the  medicalese,  this 
means:  "This  man's  blood  is  in  bad  shape, 
and  he's  got  some  bad  cells  in  his  marrow, 
but  we're  not  sure  what  they  are,  so  let's 
wait  and  see"  My  youthful  physician  and 
mentor.  Dr.  John  Glick.  has  told  me  that  the 
possibility  that  I  might  have  an  entirely  new 
disease  "could  not  be  ruled  out."  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  according  to  medical 
protocol,  the  new  disease,  if  it  so  proved, 
would  be  recorded  in  the  medical  diction- 
aries, not  as  Alsopitls.  but  as  Click's  disease. 
instincts 

In  any  case,  once  my  energies  were  revived 
by  blood  transfusions,  my  reportorial  in- 
stincts reasserted  themselves,  and  I  asked  a 
lot  of  questions,  about  cancer  in  general  and 
leukemia  in  particular.  The  picture  that 
emerges  is  fascinating,  for  cancer  is  a  fa.scl- 
natlr.g  disease  (although  one  could  wish  one 
were  not  so  personally  involved).  Four  great 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  taming  the 
beast.  Four  more  steps  remain.  When  they 
are  taken — and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be — 
the  beast  wUl  be  tamed. 

Here  a  brief  medical  lesson,  parroted  from 
Dr.  Click.  The  iLarrow  has  the  function  of 
producing  and  regulating  the  cells  that  make 
up  the  blood.  Cancer  that  attacks  the  mar- 
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row  crowds  out  or  destroys  the  thr|e  main 
types  of  blood  cells,  so  death  can  fome  In 
three  ways.  | 

Hemoglobin,  or  red  blood  cells,  caS7  oxy- 
gen to  the  body  and  provide  energy.  If  there 
are  not  enough  of  them,  the  patient;  dies  of 
congestive  heart  failure  or  simple  fxhaus- 
tlon.  The  platelets  are  the  cells  that^malnly 
control  bleeding,  and  If  there  are  notfcnough 
of  them,  the  patient  dies  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage, or  even  a  small  rut  or  scrat^ 
white  blood  cells  control  infection, 
there  are  not  enough  of  them,  the 
dies  of  an  infection  that  a  health] 
would  throw  off  easily. 

TKANSPI.ANT 

Transfusions  can  do  two-thirds  of  j„ 

the  marrow  is  supposed  to  do  Blood  tiansfu- 
slons,  which  raise  the  hemoglobin  {count, 
were  first  performed  successfully  at  tSe  turn 
of  the  century.  They  were  the  first  tri  body 
transplants,  and  the  first  step  towaijl  con- 
trolling the  beast.  Platelet  transfuilons-- 
the  second  step— are  much  more  l-ecent. 
Techniques  for  separating  out  the  p^telets. 
by  a  centrifugal  process,  and  matching  them 
precisely  to  the  patients  platelets.  we|-e  per- 
fected only  in  the  last  five  years.  | 

A  patient  can  be  maintained  on  hem^Iobln 
and  platelets  almost  Indefinitely,  al^ough 
there  Is  always  a  risk  of  hepatitis.  In  nly  own 
case,  my  hemoglobin  count  was  aboift  half 
normal  when  I  was  hopsltallzed  (the  ( 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  Id  played 
pie  of  sets  of  tennis  the  day  t>efore)  a 
platelet   count   was  in   the  cellar.   I  h 

blood   transfusions   and   one   platelet  , 

fusion  In  the  hospital,  and  .since  th*i  the 
counts  (knock  on  wood,  cross  finecrsH  have 
held  steady  above  the  danger  level.       j 

This  la  one  reason  I  may  have  Click's 
disease  rather  than  AML.  If  I  had  cI4,<;.>!iclil 
AML,  Dr.  Gllck  remarked  the  other  deA.  and 
I  had  gone  thU  long  without  chemotlirapy. 
I  would  probably  be  dead.  Chemotherapy  is 
the  third  great  step,  also  taken  only  In  iecent 
years,  toward  taming  the  beast.  ] 

The  Injection  of  very  powerful  chetilcals 
Into  the  veins  kills — or  seems  to  klU— the 
bad  cells,  and  thus  induces  a  remlsslc^i."  A 
patient  in  remission  may  appear  to  iikve  a 
perfectly  normal  marrow.  Chemotherap|  thus 
prolongs  the  life  of  a  leukemia  patlent-4-but. 
alas,  not  indefinitely.  The  bad  cells  always 
come  back-or  so  nearlv  alwavs  that  rakords 
of  actual  cures  are  "statLstically  negll^le." 
The  four  steps  needed  to  tame  the  fceast 
are  these:  J 

First,  the  hepatitis  problem  has  ^  be 
solved.  Techniques  for  screening  bloo<|  and 
platelet  units  for  hepatitis  have  been  i^uch 
Improved,  but  some  hepatitis  slips  through 
the  screen.  Thus,  every  transfusion  Increases 
the  risk  of  hepatitis,  a  disease  for  wblch 
there  Is  no  specific  cure.  A  person  wlthliep- 
atltls  plus  leukemia  Is  obviously  not  a  prll- 
llant  actuarial  risk.  ; 

What  reward  will  the  researcher  who  cf  mes 
up  with  a  total  hepatitis  screen  desrfrve^ 
Say,  $6(K).0OO,  tax  free?  T 

Second,  a  way  needs  to  be  found  ti  In- 
crease the  whlte-blood-cell  count  by  tiLns- 
fuslon.  A  body  that  happily  accepts  hlmo- 
globln  and  platelets  rejects  white  blood  tells, 
although  there  are  occasional  succ^afui 
transfusions,  especially  from  matchedJslb- 
lings.  (My  brother  Joe's  blood  Is  a  fine  mitch, 
although,  as  Dr.  Gllck  remarked,  It  ^  "a 
bit  old."  a  remark  I  could  hardly  wait  *  re- 
peat to  my  brother.)  Now,  the  doctors  h»e  to 
depend  on  powerful  antibiotics — the  faurth 
great  step  in  taming  the  beast— as  at  sub- 
stitute for  white  blood  cells.  But  if  the  ivhlte 
cell  count  goes  too  low.  even  the  most  power- 
ful antibiotics  won't  work.  This  Is  whyinost 
leukemia  patients  die  of  fever  brought  ^n  by 
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Infection  (which  the  great  Dr.  Osier  once  re- 
marked was  as  good  a  way  to  die  as  any). 

For  the  researcher  who  first  finds  out  how 
to  transfuse  white  blood  cells  with  consistent 
success,  how  about  a  cool  million  and  a  good 
suburban  house? 

A      NEEDED     DRUG 

Third,  and  very  Important,  a  drug  needs  to 
be  found  that  will  kill  the  bad  cells  and  not 
the  good  cells.  Chemotherapy  is  like  killing 
the  crabgrass  on  a  heavily  infested  lawn— 
too  often,  the  grass  dies  too.  If  someone  finds 
a  drug  that  will  zero  in  on  the  cancer-crab- 
grass  only,  the  beast  will  be  three-quarters 
tamed.  For  the  discoverer  of  such  a  drug, 
how  about  $10  million,  a  yacht,  a  country 
house  and  a  hne  town  house? 

But  the  grand  prize — another  Blenheim 
and  a  Rockefeller-size  fortune— should  fo  to 
the  genius  who  an.swers  the  Question  I  naive- 
ly asked  Or  Click:  'Why  do  the  bad  cells 
come  back?" 

"If  we  knew  the  answer  to  that  one.  "  said 
Dr.  Gllck,  "we  would  know  what  starts  a 
cancer  In  the  first  place,  and  wed  be  well  on 
the  way  to  a  cure,  not  of  leukemia  only,  but 
of  all  cancers."  Dr.  Gllck  is  sure  the  answer 
win  be  forthcoming,  one  day.  Then,  at  long 
last,   the  beast  will  be  truly  tamed. 
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AMERICA  THE  DUTIFUL 

HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

or  oHTo 

IN  THn  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  dialog  and  contro- 
versy over  the  proposed  setting  aside  of 
April  30  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer,  and 
humiliation.  The  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  Senate,  yet  did  not 
emerge  from  a  subcommittee  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  not  near- 
ly as  important  as  whether  the  American 
people  continue  in  the  spirit  of  divine 
communion  all  the  days  of  each  year,  as 
we  move  from  crisis  to  decision,  and  from 
darkness  to  light,  as  a  people  united. 

Hundreds  of  congregations  and  thous- 
ands of  people  will  be  voluntarily  search- 
ing their  hearts,  asking  for  pardon,  and 
pledging  a  new  devotion,  the  calendar 
or  resolution  notwithstanding. 

Prayer  is  not  something  you  command, 
demand,  or  mandate  by  legislation.  Nor 
should  the  privilege  of  prayer  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  After  a  certain  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  this  little  poem  emerged: 

Now  I  sit  me  down  In  School 

Where  praying  Is  against  the  rule; 

Any  time  my  head  I  bow 

Becomes  a  federal  matter  now. 

Any  prayers  a  class  recites 
Violates  the  Bill  of  Rights 

Non-believers  now,  may  have  their  day 
Thanks,  to  what  we  fail  to  aay! 


With  prosperity  unequaled,  comforts 
undreamed,  freedom  unmatched,  and  op- 
tions untaken — we  would  indeed  do  well 
to  kneel  in  humility  anc'  prayer. 

We  have  Freedom  of  Speech— Yet  all 
too  seldom  raise  our  voices  for  truth  and 
justice 

We  have  Freedom  of  Assembly— Yet 
somehow  cannot  get  to  meetings 

We  have  Freedom  of  Worship— Yet 
nnd  it  hard  to  get  to  church 

We   have  Freedom   from   Want— Yet 

"tabk  '°  ^^''^  "°  "'"^  ^°''  °''^"  ^^  ^^" 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  time  for 

fii  h"^  ^  ^°°^  ^"'°  ^^'^  o^"  mirrors 
search  our  own  hearts,  pray  for  more 
personal  light,  and  in  unity,  not  sSife 

Kelpie°"'  '°""^^^-  *^  ^^^^-^^^P'  -d 
With  fewer  critics  and  more  builders 
With  gratitude  for  opportunity.  wiSi  a 
zeal  for  personal  regeneration,  individual 
consecration,  and  collective  determSia 
mav  ^.I^T  '°"l  darkness  to  light,  this 
may  weU  be  our  finest  hour.  With  privi- 
lege goes  obligation.  With  benefits  also 
goes  work.  Now  may  be  our  most  hi^tori? 
moment  to  turn  America  the  Dutiful  into 
a  new  kmd  of  America  the  Beautiful 


NOW    IS    TIME    TO    REPEAL    YEAR 
ROUND  DAYLIGHT  SAvSJg  T^ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 


We  can  best  serve  our  country  by  mov- 
ing In  the  spirit  of  those  who  came  to 
these  shores  to  find  a  place  of  worship 
unmolested.  We  can  best  emulate  our 
Founding  Fathers  whose  trust  in  God  and 
solid  faith  in  His  goodness,  inspired  our 
first  Day  of  Thanksgiving. 

As  we  near  the  celebration  of  our  200th 
birthday,  America  might  well  thank  God 
for  our  blessings,  our  bounties,  our  op- 
portunities— and  even  for  our  challenges. 


IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1974 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember of  1973.  Congress  adopted  a  Ml 
providing  for  mandatory  year-round 
daylight  saving  time.  I  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
The  American  people  have  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time.  The  results 
are  overwhelmingly  negative. 

According  to  a  Louis  Harris  survey 
only  19  percent  feel  that  the  decision  to 
adopt  year-round  DST  was  a  good  one 
Another  32  percent  view  the  decision  as 
neither  good  nor  bad.  A  resounding  43 
percent,  however,  believe  that  It  was  a 
bad  decision.  The  negative  response  is 
even  greater  among  those  living  In  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  note  of 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  year-round  DST.  Congress 
should  move  now  to  repeal  this  unpop- 
ular legislation.  There  is  no  reason  that 
residents  of  Ohio's  17th  Congressional 
District  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  should 
be  subjected  to  yet  another  go-around  of 
year-round  DST. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
Louli  Harris  survey  from  the  April  24 
edition  of  the  Mansfield.  Ohio,  News 
Journal: 
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Most  People  Se«  Tear-Round  Fast  Time  a 

MiSTAKi: 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  winter-long  gaso-  . 
hne  crunch,  the  American  people  tend  to 
iiijree  that  the  law  making  Daylight  Saving 
Tune  mandatory  on  a  year-round  basis  was  a 
poor  idea.  Only  19  per  cent  rate  the  daylight 
.saving  move  as  a  "good  decision,"  while  4.3 
ptr  cent  say  it  was  a  "bad  dcri=lon."  and  32 
p?r  cent  say  it  was  "neither  good  nor  bad." 

The  major  criticism  centers  on  the  per- 
ceived dangers  to  children  going  to  school  in 
the  dark.  Parents  report  that  they  became 
deeply  worried  over  their  olTspring  cro.-^sing 
s;reeis  In  the  early  morning  hours  in  d.irk- 
iie-s.s.  citing  numerous  cases  of  children  vx- 
tunlly  hit  by  cars  and  even  killed. 

The  other  major  misgiving  is  that  while 
daylight  savings  was  invoked  rs  an  energy- 
saver,  people  report  they  u=ed  just  as  much 
extra  heat  and  electric  light  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning  as  they  believe  they 
yaved  In  the  late  afternoon.  Thus,  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  move  lost  much  credibility 
wi'ih  the  public. 

In  late  March,  a  cress  teclicu  of  1.493 
families  was  asked: 

"In  your  opinion,  was  the  decision  to  go 
to  Daylight  Saving  Time  year-round  In  order 
to  save  fuel  a  good  decision,  a  bad  decision, 
or  neither  good  nor  bad?" 

Winter  daylight  suting 

Total  public 
percent 

Good  decision 19 

Bad  decision 43 

Neither  good  nor  bad 32 

Not  sure 6 

The  daylight  saving  move  was  most  re- 
sented In  the  Midwest  and  South,  particularly 
In  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  where 
majorities  could  be  found  In  opi>osltion. 
These  areas  are  especially  hard  bit  by  two 
conditions: 

1.  They  contain  agrlctiltural  communities 
where  many  people  have  to  rise  early  to  begin 
their  chores,  and  they  would  rather 
begin  work  In  daylight  than  In  darkness,  and 
2 — Children  In  these  locations  tend  to  have 
to  go  longer  distances  to  school,  thus  In- 
creasing the  dangers  they  might  face  In  the 
eaily  morning  darkness. 

When  people  were  asked  why  they  felt  the 
way  they  did  about  Daylight  Saving  Time, 
the    voluiiteered    answers    broke    down    this 
way : 
Echind  people's  vicics  on  dapUglit  sating 

Total 
public 
Why  Bad  Decision:  percent 

School  kids  endangered 24 

Use  more  electricity  In  AM 11 

Hate  getting  up  In  dark 7 

Use  lot  of  fuel  in  AM 2 

Use  cars  to  take  kids  to  school 1 

Why  Good  Decision: 

Like  daylight  saving  time 7 

Gain  an  hour  at  day's  end 6 

Saves  energy 6 

Why  Neither  Good  Nor  Bad: 

Didn't  save  any  energy 16 

No  difference  at  all 11 

Doesn't  affect  us 6 

Not  sure 3 

The  Harris  Survey  found  the  public  highly 
vocal  and  opinionated  on  the  Daylight  Sav- 
ings Time  issue.  For  example,  a  young  mother 
in  Nashville.  Tenn..  said,  "I  have  two  little 
ones,  eight  and  six,  who  had  to  go  to  school 
all  winter  long  In  the  dark  hours.  They  would 
hold  each  other's  bands,  trembling  every 
morning  as  they  left  to  walk  to  school.  I've 
aged  10  jrears  worrying  about  them."  A  busi- 
nessman In  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  said,  "It  was 
Just  plaai  fo<AUhne3B.  We  all  Jtist  used  more 
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electricity  In  the  morning  and  less  In  the 
afternoon,  no  gain  at  all."  A  mother  In  Ston- 
ington.  Conn  ,  reported,  "They  claimed  that 
we  would  save  energy  by  not  putting  light.s 
en  early  In  the  evening.  But  I  peroonal'iV 
tt'ied  lip  more  gasoline  taking  my  U!ds  to 
trliool  in  the  car  every  dr.v  than  I  ever  could 
i.nve  s:ived." 

The  small  minority  who  stood  EriTi  in  de- 
fc:;  e  cf  the  change  to  Dnylight  Saving  Time 
could  i)s  found  mninlj-  in  the  big  cities  in  the 
E.itI  r.tid  Wcit.  The  chief  benefit  they  raw 
v.a.-  n  have  an  hour  at  the  end  of  a  dn;,-  in 
daylight  to  spend  in  leisure.  A  Lns  Angeles 
.'eTolary  put  it  this  way:  "I  like  daylight 
f.^-. i!ig,  because  it  let  me  get  my  work  done 
larly  and  then  have  some  time  In  the  late 
I'.liernoon  daylight  to  play  tennis,  swim,  or 
po  shopping.  I  tliink  it's  great."  A  business- 
i:ian  in  Seattle  added,  "I  was  able  to  get  in 
:-Gme  extra  rounds  of  golf  and  then  also  see 
t.:ie  kids  in  daylight  for  a  change  dnrmg  tl^e 
winter.  It  was  a  good  deal." 

But  the  heavy  weight  of  public  opinion  is 
against  year-round  Daylight  Saving  Time,  for 
even  thos3  with  no  strong  opinions  on  the 
matter  mainly  felt  that  it  did  not  succeed  in 
c  oiiscrvir!^  more  fuel. 


AIR  FARES  ON  WEST  COAST  HALF 
THOSE   ON  EAST  COAST 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVFS 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  intra-Califomia 
air  market  is  unregulated  by  the  CAB, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  density  of 
those  air  corridors  is  equal  to  the  density 
of  the  corridors  in  the  northeast,  air 
fares  in  Uie  West  are  only  half  those  in 
the  East. 

An  article  by  John  T.  Harding  ap- 
peared in  the  March  21  Washington 
Post,  examining  this  rate  differential. 
Not  only  do  I  believe  this  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate matter  for  review  by  the  regu- 
latory agencies  involved,  but  also  ap- 
propriate matter  for  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  that  reason.  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 
Wh\-  Ake  Atri.tnx  FAaEs  on  West  Coasi  Half 
Those  on  East  Coast? 
(By  John  T.  Harding) 

(Mr.  Harding  Is  a  physicist  who  works  for 
the  Federal  Government). 

Recent  articles  In  the  Washington  Post 
have  dealt  with  the  Increasing  cost  of  trav- 
eling by  air.  This  week  the  CAB  granted  Its 
airlines  a  6%  surcharge  to  ocxnpensate  for 
rising  fuel  costs;  In  July  short  haul  fares 
wUl  rise  dramatlcaUy.  A  comparison  of  CAB 
regulated  fares  and  California  intrastate 
fares  (which  are  regulated  by  the  California 
Public  Utility  Commission)  suggests  that 
short  haul  fares  are  already  substantially 
higher  than  they  need  to  be. 

Upon  moving  to  Washington  from  Sou  th- 
em California  five  years  ago.  I  discovered 
that  it  cost  over  twice  as  much  per  mile  to 
travel  by  air  In  the  Northeast  as  it  did  in 
Callfomla.  In  fact,  it  costs  more  per  mile  to 
travel  by  bus  here  than  by  air  in  California. 
Fares  have  risen  in  both  regions  over  tha 
past  years,  but  the  aforementioned  relation- 
ships are  still  valid. 
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Reporting  on  its  four  year  passenger  fare 
investigation,  the  CAB  claims  that  its  car- 
riers' short-hatil  fares  are  not  high  enough. 
that  long  haul  passenger;-  are  in  effect  su'rj- 
tidlzing  the  short  haul  passenger. 

CAB  carrier  costs  are  stimmari-ed  in  a 
"cost  bp.sed"  formtila  519  25-  4.95c  mile  Now 
for  the  first  time,  a  b.isis  exists  for  coir.par- 
ing  costs  of  CAB  and  intrastate  carriers.  Prc- 
viou.^Iy  whenever  fares  lu  high  density  r.or- 
kets  were  citi-d  as  Ijcing  unnecessarily  h;;;li 
the  airlines  rpspor.dod  that  ihcy  wcie  sab- 
S:dl7iu2  lo'.v  cic;;-ily  n.arkcts. 

The  CAB  lias  decreed  th^a  cross-subsidiza- 
tioii  cf  marke's  is  unacceptable  and  ha^  ob- 
viou-ily  concluded  that  costs  depend  on  dif- 
t.iiice  alone  a:.d  are  hidepcndent  of  traffic 
uen;-ity.  The  tabic  r.'t.tch.ed  compares  imra- 
ftate  fares  v.  ah  CAB  co=ts  ou  li.e  bas.s  cf 
distance. 

The  intrastate  fares  s'^own  are  tiio.se  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  Paciho  Southwest  Airlines, 
the  dominant  intrastate  carrier  in  the  Cali- 
fornia corridor.  Since  P.SA  i.>:  strictly  a  sliort- 
haul  airliiie  (all  rou'cs  under  500  niiiei)  RWi 
lias  never  failed  to  make  a  profit  en  its  air- 
line operations,  U  is  inescapable  that  PSA's 
costs  are  about  half  as  great,  at  every  dis- 
tiiice  from  65  to  480  inl^ci.  ao  \Loie  c!.".Ui;ed 
lor  CAB  carrier.j. 

Why  shotild  a  pcrsott  l)e  able  to  fly  from 
I  OS  Aitgeles  to  Fresno  for  415.  yet  pay  twi^e 
.IS  much  to  fly  the  sanje  distance  from  Wabh- 
.ngton  to  New  York?  Surely  ma)or  trunk 
carr.ers  are  not  paying  twice  as  much  for 
BOi^ing  7J7  hire-rail  as  PSA.  or  twice  the  in- 
terest rate  0:1  their  bai:k  loaiis-.. 

App.irehLly  cjerating  costs  are  several  tunes 
creaier  for  CAB  carriers  than  for  California 
intrastate  c-.rriers.  Yet  a  review  of  iliose 
circumstances  over  which  the  airlines  have 
jto  control  would  make  it  appear  that  opera- 
tions are  intrinsically  more  dilflculi  in  Caii- 
farula  than  In  the  Northeast,  for  exaii-ple. 
Since  this  conclusion  Is  at  odds  with  con- 
ventional wisdom,  consider  the  following 
information: 

Myth:  Northeast  corridor  airports  ar?  more 
congested  than  those  In  Califorr.la. 

Fici :  Los  Angeles  International  alipor;  m 
fiscal  1972  produced  32'.  more  flight  opei-a- 
tions  and  7'r  more  passenger  enplanenienis 
than  the  busiest  New  York  airport. 

Myth:  The  airspace  around  the  Northeast 
corridor  cities  is  more  congested. 

Fact:  No  less  than  five  airports  in  the  L-os 
Angeles  area  each  experiences  more  total 
aircraft  operations  than  any  airport  In  the 
New  York  area.  If  all  airports  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  are  Included.  Los  Angeles  re- 
gional airports  produce  twice  the  number  of 
aircraft  operations  as  those  in  the  New  York 
are.i. 

Myth;  Northeast  Corridor  airports  experi- 
ence unusually  poor  weather  conditions. 

Fact:  The  Los  Angeles  area  eicperlences 
over  twice  as  much  "Instrument  Plying  Rule" 
weather  conditioits  as  New  York,  Washing- 
ton or  Boston. 

Myth:  CAB  airlines  are  subject  to  more 
sa-Lngent  safety  requirements  than  Intrastate 
airlines. 

Pact :  Safety  regulations  are  imposed  by 
the  FAA  and  are  identical  for  all  commercial 
passenger-carrying  airlines.  PSA  and  Air 
California  have  flown  15  billion  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  without  a  single  passentrer  fatal- 
ity, a  safety  record  that  few  CAB  airlines  ca;; 
match. 

Myth:  CAB  airlines  provide  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  service  than  the  Intraistate  carriers. 

Fact.  PSA  and  Air  Cal  presently  command 
80  •-  of  the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, despite  the  fact  that  their  fares  are  no 
lower  than  t^e  intrastate  fares  of  their  num- 
erous CAB  competitors.  United,  TWA.  West- 
em.  Continental  and  Air  West.  These  airlines 
compete  on  the  basis  of  service  and  it  Is  clear 
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that  80'^  of  the  passengers  find  the  Intra- 
state airlines  superior  with  respect  to  punc- 
tuality and  service  By  comparison,  tr&fel  on 
the  Eastern  shuttle  Is  sp€U-tan.  ; 

Le  t  anyone  conclude  that  this  lo^  cost 
service  In  California  Is  a  small  scale  ph^om- 
enon  which  Is  not  relevant  to  the  Nor^east. 
the  following  statistics  shojld  be  not^ 

CITY    PAIR 

Stockton-San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles-Pan  Diego. 

Presno-San  Francisco. 

Fresno-Los  Ani^eies. 

Los  Angeles-San  Francisco. 

San  Diego-Sacramento 

•  E.iclusive  of  8';    tax  and  .=-ecviritv  charge 

Distance.  65  miles.  intra.sMte  tare.*  !$7.64, 
CAB    'cost  •■•.  $22  47  ! 

Distance.  101  mile,  intrastate  fare, 'U?  64, 
CAB   -cost  •■•.  $24  25.  1 

Distance,  164  mile,  Intrastate  fare,*  ilO.42, 
CAB  "cost  •■•.  $27  37 

Distance,  213  mile,  Intrastate  fare,*  A5.05 
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ful  to  the  CAB.  The  public  must  look  else- 
where for  their  Interests  to  Ije  served. 


April  29,  19?4 


CAB  "cost  •",  $29.79. 

Distance,  347  mile.  Intrastate  fare,*  tl6  43, 
CAB  "cost  •",  $36  43 

Distance,  480  mile.  Intrastate  fare,*  ^431, 
CAB  "cost  *",  $43  01.  I 

The  California  air  corridor  is  the  Imost 
heavily  travelled  la  tlie  world  In  fi^ca^  1972 
there  were  5  5  million  orlgln-destinati*  air 
passengers  between  the  Ixis  Angeles  anj  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  areas,  as  compafpd  to 
20  million  between  New  York  and  E^ston 
and  1.7  million  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. The  number  of  pa-ssenger  miles  fown 
by  PSA  alone  ex-^eeds  the  sum  total  fo  all 
origin-destination  air  traffic  within.?  the 
Northeast  corridor  (including  every  afrline 
and  every  city  between  Boston  Riid  Rich- 
mond) .  s 

In  1973  PSA  transported  6  4  mill loij  rev- 
enue ptissenger.s — a  total  of  1  9  blllloi^  rev- 
enue passenger  miles.  That  is  morel  pas- 
senger miles  than  any  CAB  local  servlct  car- 
rier except  Allegheny  and  more  passfljigers 
than  Continental,  and  almo-^t  as  maty  as 
Bralnlff,  National  or  Northwest.  ; 

Finally,  It  Is  Irresistible  to  point  ouf  that 
had  PSA  collected  $19  25  per  passeng^  and 
$4  95  per  passenger  mile  in  1973.  Iti  air- 
lines revenues  would  have  totalled  $21  j  mil- 
lion instead  of  an  actual  $95  million.  TYtt  dif- 
ference of  $123  million  Is  the  amount  those 
lucky  6  million  Callfornians  .^aved  bj  not 
having  the  CAB  regulate  air  travel  vjjthln 
California.  ; 

From  the  foregoing  I  conclude  that  tl«re  Is 
no  Intrinsic  reason  why  air  fares  cannit  be 
as  low  here  as  they  are  In  California.  Com- 
paring the  CAB  cost  formula  and  thoJ  PSA 
fare  structure,  one  is  forced  to  conclude!  that 
the  CAB  carriers  arc  annually  Incurring  at 
least  four  billion  dollars  of  expen.ses  ^Ich 
are  unnecessary  to  the  providing  of  ;safe, 
dependable  high  quality  air  transport^lon. 
That  Is  a  staggering  cost  to  pay  for  r«Rula- 
tion !  T 

The  CAB'S  primary  concern  Is  to  seetthat 
none  of  Its  proteges  fall  financially.  Conse- 
quently, fares  are  set  high  enough  thatipven 
the  most  egregiously  inefficient  airline  noes 
not  suffer  the  bankruptcy  It  deserves.        ! 

By  contrast,  the  California  Public  Utlitles 
Commission  has  been  concerned  prlmirlly 
with  the  public  Interest.  TYadltlonally  li  has 
regulated  fare  Increases  but  not  decreases, 
and  has  not  Inhibited  entry  or  exit  ofjalr- 
lines  in  the  California  market.  Consequently, 
any  number  of  Intrastate  airlines  wrlch 
could  not  meet  the  prices  set  by  the  t|iost 
efficient  carriers  have  had  to  terminate  *rv- 
ice.  J 

The  net  result  has  not  been  chaos  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  CAB,  but  a  highly  depencftble. 
safe  and  Inexpensive  air  travel  system  wfthln 
California.  This  could  not  have  occvired 
without  some  regulation,  but  the  objecfivee 
of  the  regulation  have  had  a  profountJl Im- 
pact on  whom  Is  benefited  • 
Airline  stockholders  should  be  very  gfate- 


NO-FAULT  AUTO   INSURANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  controver.sy  ovei-  the  is- 
sue of  no-fault  auto  in.surancc.  S.  354, 
the  Motor  Veliirle  Rej-'aration  .^ct,  will 
go  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  in  the 
near  future.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  wi.sli  to  in.sert  this  article  which 
is  a  vote  for  no-faul  auto  in.'^urance. 
(From  Economist.  Mar  31,  1974] 
For  National  No-Fault  AtTO  Insurance 

After  much  controver.^y.  Illinois  enacted  a 
no-fault  auto  iJisuranre  law  a  few  vears  atjo. 
No  .soonor  was  it  p.is=ca.  however,  than  it 
was  kno.'ked  out  l)y  the  state  Supreme  court 
on  rather  tochiiii^al  grounds.  Since  then,  no 
new  law  has  been  passed,  though  some  Insur- 
ance companies  do  provide  iio-fauit  protec- 
tion if  tiie  customer  wanLs  it. 

.Now  there  l.s  a  movement  afoot  to  enact  a 
nalional  no-fault  law  (Senate  bill  354).  The 
bill  IS  expected  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
SeiKite   Judiciary   committee  very   shortly. 

.\s  we  see  it,  the  Idea  of  a  national  no- 
fault  la*  makes  sense.  State  lines  are  no 
iiarrler  to  auto  travel.  The  average  person 
may  put  as  many  miles  on  his  car  out-of- 
siate  as  in-state,  especially  if  the  family 
takes  an  extended  vacation  trip  by  auto  Nor 
IS  there  any  reason  why  the  .stajidards  should 
be  different.  The  cars  being  insured  and  the 
driving  conditions  are  virtually  the  same 
throughout  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  states  are  drapjsing  their 
feet.  De.splte  broad  acceptance  of  the  no- 
fault  concept,  only  12  states  have  adopted 
no- fault  laws  that  prohibit  lawsuits  for  eco- 
nomic loss  up  to  a  Kpe<Mfipd  amount. 

As  proposed,  the  b:ll  would  set  minimum 
national  standards  tha'  would  as.sure  victims 
the  following  first-party  be:iefits: 

1.  Unlimited  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
and  the  costs  of  rehabilitation,  and  up  to 
$1  .OCO  for  funeral  e.tpenses. 

2.  A  monthly  work  loss  benefit  payment 
of  at  least  $1,000  multiplied  by  a  factor  rep- 
resenting per  capita  Income  In  a  given  state 
compared  to  the  national  per  capita  income 
average.  On  the  basis  of  a  $25,000  aggregate 
limit,  work  loss  benefits  woiild  range  from 
$35,000  down  to  $17,000  as  each  stat«  deter- 
mines Its  own  needs. 

3.  Replacement  services  for  Injured  persons 
who  must  hire  others  to  perform  necessary 
household  services,  subject  only  to  dally  limi- 
tations set  by  states. 

An  alternative  federal  plan  for  states  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  above  benefit  levels  would 
provide  for  unlimited  medical,  hospital  and 
rehabilitation  benefits;  work  loes  benefits  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  month  without  time  limita- 
tion, and  up  to  $200  per  week  in  other  first- 
party  l)eneflts. 

In  addition,  companies  could  not  cancel 
no-fault  policies  without  30  days'  notice  and 
even  then  only  If  the  policyholder  falls  to 
pay  the  premium,  loses  his  driver's  license  or 
fraudulently  acquires  the  policy.  Payments 
due  a  victim  are  payable  on  a  monthly  basis 
with  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  18  per  cent 
for  overdue  payments  and  each  state  must 
Inform  consumers  of  the  rates  being  charged 
In  a  manner  to  permit  consumers  to  com- 
pare the  prices. 

We  are  sure  the  uniform,  strict  provision 
on  cancellation  of  policies  would  be  most 
welcome  to  consumers,  especially  senior  citl- 


i'*!is  who  suddenly  find  themselves  out  in  the 
cold  even  though  their  past  driving  record 
Is  good  Based  on  the  experience  of  no-fault 
states  and  cost  analysis  studies  no-fault  can 
he  expected  to  reduce  the  cost  of  auto  Insur- 
atice  considerably 

We   believe  the   time   has  come  for  a  nx- 
tional    no-fault    auto    in.surance    act. 


SOURCES  FOR  STATISTICS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    tJTAlI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11.  I  delivered  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  outlining  a  10-point 
program  for  tax  reform.  For  the  in- 
formation of  interested  Members,  I  am 
providing  a  list  of  sources  for  some  of  the 
key  statistics  appearing  in  my  state- 
ment: 

SovRCEs  FOR  Statistics 

1.  Tliree  hundred  Individuals  over  $200,000 
paying    no    1969    tax:    Speech    by    Assistant 
Secretary   of    the   Treasury   for   Tax    Pollcv 
April  29,  1972. 

2.  Taxe.s  on  $8,000  married  worker  ranee 
from  $565  to  $762  depending  on  how  return 
!i led— Jointly,  -separately,  standard  deduction, 
low-income  allowance. 

3.  Gulf  on  tax  rate:  Washington  Star, 
January  22.  1974,  P.  Al,  quoting  Senator 
Percys  questioning  of  Z.  D.  Bonner,  Gulfs 
president.  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  hearings,  on  January  22 
1974. 

4.  Rates  on  $6,000  family  range  from  4.15 
percent  up  to  6.35  percent  depending  on  how 
return  filed. 

5.  Opinion  poll:  Louis  Harris  Associates, 
New  York.  NY..  May  1972. 

6.  Average  rate  of  6';  on  oil:  statement  of 
Sianford  G.  Ross,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
.Multinational  Corps.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1  -30-1974,  p.  2. 

7.  Revenue  increase  of  $3+  billion  from  tax- 
ing oil  like  other  Industries:  -f  $2.9  billion 
from  combined  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion and  "intangible"  deductions;  tax  cred- 
its for  oil  royalties,  $250  f  million.  Figures 
are  for  fiscal  year  starting  In  1974.  P.  48. 
House  Report  No.  93-927,  Joint  Economic 
Commission. 

8.  1972  percentage  depletion  and  Intan- 
pibles  costs:  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
publication  of  June  1,  1973.  1974  depletion 
and  Intangibles  cost:  Tax  Notes  magazine, 
January  21,  1974  (oil  and  gas  only). 

9.  Tax  credit  cost  and  unused  credits: 
Congressman  Vanik,  News  release  and  ac- 
companying letter  from  Department  of 
Treasury,  February  7,  1974. 

10.  $250  million  from  capital  gains  re- 
frirms;  alternative  rate  figure,  $100  million. 
Treasury  (individuals  only);  one-year  hold- 
ing period.  $150  million,  OfiBce  of  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  ( 1972  figure) . 

11.  $400  million  for  carryover  basis:  staff 
estimate,  adjusted  for  homestead  or  small 
estate  exemption,  based  on  Treasury  esti- 
mate of  $600  million. 

12.  Estimated  1974  cost  of  exemption  for 
municipal  bonds,  $3.2  billion.  Estimated 
proceeds  to  cities  and  states,  $2+  billion. 
Cost  of  dO'c  subsidy,  1974,  $3.6  bUlion. 
Additional  proceeds  to  cities,  over  $1.4  bil- 
lion. Additional  cost  to  federal  government, 
$400  million.  Based  on  OMB  estimates  and 
Congressional  Record,  May  16.  1973,  pp. 
16026-27. 

13.  ADR  estimate.  Tax  Notes  magazine, 
January  21.  1974. 

14.  Minimum  tax:  pro  and  con  analysis 
of  HR  967 — Library  of  Congress  publication. 


April  29,  1974. 


15.  Hobby  farming:  staff  estimate  based  on 
figures  In  Congressional  Record,  supra. 


COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  14368,  THE 
ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OP 
1974  AND  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF  ITS 
PASSAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  we  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider HJl.  14368,  a  bill  which  is  innocu- 
ously entitled  the  "Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974."  This  bill  will  be  described  as  a 
moderate,  necessary,  and  relatively  non- 
controversial  revision  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  will  be  said  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  subjected  to  extensive 
hearings,  floor  consideration,  and  con- 
ference committee  consideration.  In  fact, 
H.R.  14368  contains  amendments  that 
will  delay  the  attainment  of  clean  air 
by  2  years  in  most  polluted  areas,  and 
actually  cause  a  deterioration  of  air 
quality  in  other  areas.  The  claim  that 
this  bill  will  increase  the  supply  of  any 
energy  source,  including  coal,  is  un- 
proven.  Air  pollution  controls  are  not 
the  main  limiting  factor  in  coal  produc- 
tion, and  this  bill  cannot  be  considered 
a  move  to  increase  coal  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments,  this  bill  contains  in  section 
11  the  authority  to  obtain  access  to 
energy  information.  The  energy  informa- 
tion section  is  basically  unrelated  to  the 
remainder  of  this  bill,  and  it  could  be 
just  as  logically  attached  to  any  other 
legislation  pending  before  this  body.  The 
main  thrust  of  H.R.  14368  is  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  several  particulars, 
and  this  information  access  section 
should  not  be  considered  cause  to  ignore 
the  negative  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  to  the  Cletin  Air  Act 
have  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  extensive  hearings  produced 
sharply  differing  testimony,  with  those 
who  were  required  under  the  law  to  con- 
trol their  own  pollution  predictably  pro- 
testing, but  those  who  had  less  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  on  the  most  part  testified 
that  the  law  could  be  met.  The  pre-vlous 
debate  In  this  body  and  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  since  it  was  part 
of  so-called  emergency  legislation.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  is  basically 
only  title  n  of  that  legislation,  were 
bound  with  other  provisions  that  affected 
the  livelihood  of  millions  of  Americans. 
At  that  time  we  were  told,  In  effect,  that 
we  had  to  take  some  losses  in  order  to 
make  some  gains.  The  gains,  the  positive 
parts  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  that 
the  President  vetoed,  are  no  longer 
linked  to  this  package.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  energy  information .  section, 
this  bill  could  be  called  the  "Environ- 
mental Delay  and  Degradation  Act  of 
1974." 

It  Is  important  to  understand  what 
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H.R.  14368  does,  and  to  vmderstand  that 
capitulating  to  industry  pressures  in  the 
particulars  of  this  bill  will  only  cause 
the  industry  to  apply  further  pressures 
in  the  future.  In  1970,  this  body  resolved 
to  make  the  air  throughout  the  United 
States  meet,  by  1977,  minimum  air 
quality  standards  based  upon  health  cri- 
teria. It  is  only  4  years  later,  and  we  have 
pending  a  proposal  to  allow  stack  emis- 
sions to  continue  to  1979  and  allow  the 
automobile  manufacturers  2  more  years 
to  meet  the  auto  emissions  standards. 
I  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  those  2 
years  will  be  used  to  lobby  Congress  to 
grant  even  further  delays,  and,  with  the 
precedent  of  this  legislation,  we  will 
probably  agree  to  even  more  delays. 

H.R.  14368  makes  a  dangerous  and 
philosophically  inconsistent  switch  from 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the  sections  that 
allow  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  to  sus- 
pend local  and  State  air  pollution  regu- 
lations, and  other  sections  which  allow 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  or- 
der coal  conversions  without  permission 
of  a  State  or  local  agency.  This  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  section  116  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  states : 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  or  deny 
the  right  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  ( 1 )  any 
standard  or  limitation  respecting  emissions 
of  air  pollutants  or  (2)  any  requirement  re- 
specting control  or  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion; except  .  .  .  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division may  not  adopt  or  enforce  any  emis- 
sion standard  or  limitation  which  is  less 
stringent.  .  .  . 

The  existing  law  allows  stricter,  though 
not  weaker  local  air  pollution  regula- 
tions. Local  governments  would  lose  this 
authority  under  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  claim  that  the 
public  health  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected, even  though  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants will  probably  increase  under  it. 
If  this  were  the  case,  then  why  does  the 
bill  not  cOTitinue  to  use  "primary  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards"  in  its  refer- 
ence to  public  health  instead  of  vague 
and  undefined  "significant  risk  to  public 
health"  language?  The  committee  report 
on  H.R.  14368  says  the  following  about 
the  "significant  risk"  language. 

Wbat  la  Intended  Is  tbat  aome  violation 
of  the  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  may  be  permitted  so  long  as  any 
of  the  public  would  not  be  expoeed  to  sig- 
nificant health  risks. 

We  are  not  playing  games  here,  and 
this  language  clarifies  nothing.  The  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  are 
the  ones  set  to  protect  the  public  health, 
and  that  should  be  the  standard  used  in 
this  bill. 

The  sections  of  this  bill  that  provide 
the  most  serious  potential  for  environ- 
mental degradation  may  not  be  fully 
review  of  Federal  actions  under  a  variety 
recognized  in  a  quick  reading.  The  exist- 
ing Clean  Air  Act  provides  for  judicial 
of  circumstances.  It  also  provides  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  stricter  air  pollution 
regulations.  Section  2  of  this  bill  con- 
tains the  following  extraordinary  lan- 
guage on  suspensions  of  air  pollution 
regulations : 
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Any  suspension  .  .  .  shall  be  exempted 
from  any  procedural  requirement  set  forth 
in  this  Act  or  In  any  other  provision  of  loca\ 
State,  or  Federal  Law. 

This  same  section  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  local  governments  requir- 
ing a  continuous  reduction  system  fo:' 
air  pollution  emissions.  Even  thoug'i 
these  provisions  are  a  sharp  divergence 
from  the  existing  language,  they  may  no. 
appear  too  drastic.  However,  they  as- 
sume benevolence  and  good  will  on  th'i 
part  of  the  Administrator.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  this  past  year,  we 
should  have  learned  that  goverrunent  i- 
of  laws,  not  men,  and  a  good  guy  1.^ 
not  always  in  charge.  Why  do  we  need 
to  remove  the  safeguards  of  judicial  re- 
view under  sections  304  and  307  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  this  bill  does?  And  wh.v 
do  we  need  to  completely  supersede 
State  and  local  governments  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  bill? 

Section  4,  relating  to  automobile  emis- 
sions standards  may  not  appear  to  b? 
as  controversial.  Yet,  where  is  tlie  prool 
that  this  effective  2-year  extension  is 
needed?  The  president  of  General 
Motors,  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  was  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  November  5,  1973,  and  was  asked  if 
GM  could  meet  the  standards  if  they 
were  told  that  they  had  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Cole  said:  "The  answer  is  "yes."  " 

In  my  review  of  the  data  I  have  been 
convinced  that  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  auto  emissions  standards  has  been 
proven,  and  this  delay  is  not  justified. 
This  body  apparently  disagrees,  but  the 
bodj'  of  evidence  does  not  support  further 
delays  in  cleaning  up  the  automobile, 
which  is  responsible  for  over  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  air  pollution. 

Section  6  of  this  bill  contains  an  ex- 
emption from  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  for  coal  con- 
versions that  ai'e  ordered  within  1  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  exemp- 
tion from  the  NEPA  legislation  is  com- 
pletely unjustified,  and  again  establishes 
a  dangerous  precedent.  If  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  orders  under  this 
bill  is  not  assessed,  then  why  should  they 
be  allowed?  Environmental  review 
should  be,  and  imder  present  law  is,  a 
routine  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
body  may  be  aware  of  all  of  these  factors, 
and  still  consider  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation a  positive  act  by  the  Congress. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  responsibility 
for  the  effects  of  this  legislation  shall  be 
on  this  Congress.  I  suspect  that  many 
Members  feel  that  this  bill  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  could  be. 

Since  this  legislation  is  the  product 
of  a  hard-fought  compromise  package 
that  was  developed  during  the  Energj- 
Emergency  Act  debate  many  Members 
may  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  support  it 
now.  But  the  situation  has  changed  since 
last  winter,  and  the  sense  of  panic  has 
left  us.  The  public  has  not  shown  any 
desire  to  remove  these  environmental 
safeguards.  The  time  to  analyze  these 
proposals  has  given  some  of  us  a  differ- 
ent persp)ective  on  the  matter.  We  now 
have  numerous  studies  underway  to  eval- 
uate some  of  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  passage  of  HJl.  14368  may 
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appear  to  be  a  prudent  decision,  |ut  It  Is 
still  supporting  delay  and  desradfttion  of 
the  Nation's  air  quality.  This  licannot 
support.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 


THE  DISTURBING  AUTO  STAlisTICS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYD0S 

or   PCMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtTVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1974  \ 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tall  at- 
tentkm  to  statistics  published  In^  recent 
days  hi  the  Wall  Street  Journal  c<tocem- 
ing  automobile  production  and  sdes  In 
this  country  and  In  Japan,  our  fast-rising 
competitor  in  this  field. 

During  the  month  of  March,  the  Jour- 
nal reports,  production  of  new  cars  In  the 
United  States  fell  37  percent  below  the 
year-earlier  mark  to  complete  tfie  low- 
est quarter  production  since  1970.  The 
count:  591.674  cars  In  March;  93«,120  In 
March  a  year  ago. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Jour- 
nal continues,  found  production  34  per- 
cent under  the  previous  year  and  28 
percent  below  the  output  scheduled  last 
December.  The  drop  reflected,  of  course, 
the  energy  shortage  which  shifted  the 
consumer  interest  to  small  cars. 

And  what,  then,  happened  in  Japan? 
Another  Journal  report,  this  one  out  of 
Tokyo,  contained  words  of  enthusiasm 
from  the  Japanese  standpoint.  Elxports  of 
199.815  units  in  February  were  up  18  per- 
cent and  20  percent  from  a  year  iearlier. 
The  Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  said  the  value  of  the  eocports 
was  $456.4  million,  or  25  percent  more 
than  in  January  and  42  percent  above 
that  of  February  1973.  Included  in  these 
statistics  Is  a  price  increase  averaipng  20 
percent  made  over  the  last  year. 

The  Japanese  export  performance, 
good  as  It  was  in  the  world  at  large, 
scored  most  heavily  In  our  own  niarket. 
A  total  of  98,675  autos  were  shir^d  by 
Japan  to  this  cotmtry  in  the  moi|ith  of 
PWmtary  for  a  sensational  rise  of  58  per- 
cent over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Tt  Is  easy,  I  submit,  to  dismiss^  these 
figures  as  reflections  of  the  gto)llne 
shortage  here  and  the  growing  -popu- 
larity of  small  cars  which  U.S.  manufac- 
turers only  now  are  beginning  to  turn 
out  In  sulBdent  numbers  to  meet  the  new 
demand.  But  they  hold  a  solemn  truth. 
We  are  continuing  to  lose  auto  sales  to 
Japan  In  a  disturbing  degree  and  this 
means,  of  course,  sharp  reductions  In 
present  jobs,  and  Indeed  potential  nnem- 
ployment,  not  only  in  our  auto  industry 
but  in  the  many  different  industries — 
steel,  glass,  rubber,  plastics,  wid  so 
forth — which  keep  It  supplied. 

Every  Japanese-made  car  sold  here 
represents  one  less  car  which  could  have 
been  made  by  an  American  company  and 
American  workers.  And  If  this  uncom- 
fortable  fact  could  be  balanced  against 
the  possibility  that  a  Japanese  s&  the 
same  tfane  was  riding  aroimd  in  an  Amer- 
Ican-prodnced  car,  then  we  ml£^t  be 
happy  about  It  and  feel  that  the  interests 
of  International  trade  were  being  served. 
But  few  U.S.  cars  are  In  Japan.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  Japan,  with  import  duties. 
Government-set  quotas,  and  all  the  other 
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trade  restrictions  for  which  that  land  is 
noted,  has  made  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  any  save  the  wealthiest  Japanese  to 
come  up  with  enough  money  to  buy  an 
American  car. 

And.  still,  the  UJS.  market  is  wide  open 
for  Japanese  cars.  Our  Government,  in- 
deed, seems  to  welcome  them.  Although 
their  prices  have  been  boosted  in  recent 
months,  they  still  comi>ete  briskly  here 
with  oiur  own  cars.  Their  virtues  flood  the 
television  tube.  They  enjoy  American 
acceptance,  and  I  seem  to  detect  a 
"status"  thing  developing  about  the 
Mazda,  the  Toyota,  and  Datsun,  among 
many  of  our  people.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S. 
car  Is  kept  out  by  Japan  design  and  pur- 
pose. Is  this  fair? 

Involved  in  these   statistics  is  more 
than  a  shift  of  buyer  preference  because 
of  the  energy  problem.  I  point  out  that 
every  American  who  buys  a  Japanese  car, 
or  any  car  made  overseas,  becomes  a 
likely  continuing  customer  for  the  for- 
eign manufacturer.  A  high  percentage  of 
those  purchasing  cars,  it  has  been  found, 
replace  the  one  they  have  with  newer 
models  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  the  Japa- 
nese gains  being  made  in  our  market  now 
can  be  looked  upon  as  gains  which  will 
persist  for  many  years  to  come,  or  until 
the  U.S.  company  is  able.  If  ever,  to  win 
back  a  Mazda,  Toyota,  or  Datsun  owner. 
How  much  worse  need  the  imparity  be- 
come in  Japanese  sales  here  with  the 
token  U.S.  sales  in  Japan  before  we,  as 
Congressmen,   do  something  about  It? 
Certainly,  statistics  showing  auto  pro- 
duction skidding  here,   while  Japanese 
car  exports  to  the  United  States  rise  by 
58  percent  are  not  something  which  we 
can  leave  much  longer  to  those  in  Gov- 
ernment who  seem  resolute  in  keeping 
this    country's    interests    secondary    on 
trade  matters  in  some  vaunted  notion 
that   we   have   responsibility    to    make 
everybody  abroad  prosperous  at  our  own 
expense. 

My  district  Is  one  which  turns  out  a 
large  amount  of  the  steel  used  in  De- 
troit. It  has  other  major  suppliers  to  the 
auto  industry.  Car  bodies  are  stamped 
out  in  a  giant  plant  in  the  area  which  I 
represent.  My  concern  Is  the  Jobs  and 
the  future  of  my  constitottits  engaged 
in  these  pursuits  and  all  those  In  busi- 
ness and  other  fields  who  depend  upon 
them.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  do  every- 
t^tag  I  am  to  right  this  auto  sales  Im- 
balance with  Japan  and  hope  that  others 
In  Congress,  equally  concerned,  will  join 
me. 
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COMMONSENSE  ON  OIL  PROFITS 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Morulay.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
announcements  concerning  the  proflta  of 
oil  cc«npanles  have  brought  about  a  va- 
riety of  reactions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. ITie  increase  In  pretax  income  for 
1973  over  1972  must  be  put  Into  the 
proper  perspective.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hur- 
lelgh  In  his  commentaries  over  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Network  has  provided 
a  much  needed  balance  on  the  whole  is- 


sue. I  commend  these  three  commen- 
taries—April 12.  15.  and  17.  1974— to  my 
colleagues. 

The  commentaries  follow : 

COMKXirrAJtY     BT     ROB«8T    P.    HUBLEICH, 

April  12,  1974 
During   the  oU  crisla  of  the  paet  several 
months  the  public  hua  been  bombarded  with 
extravagant  charges,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
demagoguery,  aimed  at  making  the  oil  com- 
coinpanles  the  scapegoats.  The  anger  of  the 
American  motorUt,  waiting  in  long  lines  for 
a  lew  gallons  of  gas.  was  fanned  every  day 
by    new    accusations    by    politicians,    many 
deeply  concerned  and  anxious  to  escape  the 
voters'  wrath  by  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 
at   the  oil   Industry.  And   when  the  fourth 
quarter  and  annual  reports  of  the  profits  of 
oU  companies  were  published  In  January  the 
acreechlng   reached   a   deafening   crescendo. 
Indeed,  the  oU  companleo — taken  as  a  group 
of  some  30  of  various  size — had  a  pre-tax  In- 
come 64  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  be- 
fore. So  there  stood  the  oU  companies:  big 
fat  cats.  I"m  sure  many  political  cartoonists 
had  a  field  day  rwurrectlng  that  old  picture 
of  s  bloated  tycoon — diamond  stickpin,  thou- 
sand dollar  bills  bulging  from  every  pocket 
and  with  his  arm  around  a  bumooaed  Arab 
sheik.   Certainly,  a  M  per  cent  laoreaae  In 
pre-tax   Income  for   1973  ovei   1972  waa  re- 
markable and  dexnanded  examination.  But  all 
we   got   was   a   superficial   examination   and 
what  has  come  very  close  to  being  a  very 
dangerous  witch-hunt. 

This  reporter  has  been  around  a  long,  long 
time  and  has  learned  that  the  American  peo- 
ple  are    basically   fair-minded,   and    though 
their  attitudes  may,  for  a  while,  be  preaent  by 
Inflammatory  charge*  and  constant  repeU- 
tlon.  they  are  not  dumb — as  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
cided many  years  ago.  Because  the  hoetUlty 
of  a  few  months  ago  may  be  dissipating,  per- 
haps we  can  clear  our  minds  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  for  this 
Is  what  any  fair-minded  person  will  want  to 
do.  And  In  so  doing,  we  should  note  that  aome 
of  the  very  newspapers  and  televiston  com- 
panies  whose  reporters  were  quick   to  take 
the  meat  axe  to  the  oil  industry  had  a  greater 
profitability  In  1973  than  most  of  these  oU 
companies.   So  If  we  wanted  to  talk  about 
"unconscionable"   profits,   we  should   In   all 
falmeaa  recognize  such  facts.  And  there  is 
an  argent  need  to  underataiMl  the  underlying 
factors  responsible  for  the  unusual  levti  of 
earnings   experienced   by  oU  oorapaoies  in 
1973.  In  1973.  more  than  half  oX  the  over- 
all profits  of  the  oil  companies  were  earned  la 
the  United  States,  but  last  year  the  propor- 
tion changed  drastically  and  dropped  to  only 
37  per  cent  and  thus,  with  this  larger,  world- 
wide operaUon,  the  largest  alngle  effect  on 
profltabUlty  came  about  throtigh  devaluation 
of  the  doUar — an  action  of  the  0ntted  States 
government.   Thus,    of   the   total   growth  la 
profits,   the   great   bulk — more   than  95  per 
cent     occurred   outside    the    United    Statea 
Well  have  more  facts  for  your  consideration 
at  a  later  time,  btrt.  for  now — bo  goes  the 
world  today. 

CoMicKNTAKT  BY  BoaarT  r.  HoazACH 
Ann.  16. 1974 
A  few  months  ago  we  pointed  out  In  one 
of  theee  conuaentarles  that  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  energy  problems  had  pMaented 
to  the  Senate  one  of  the  moat  comprehensive, 
all-lncluslve  reports,  with  recommendations' 
that  had  been  made  to  that  time.  Now.  that 
Subcommittee  report  waa  made  twent;y  years 
ago— and  has  been  gathering  dust  In  the 
archives  of  Oongreas  ever  since.  We  have 
been  told  by  eoeigy  experts  that  thia  Sub- 
committee report  needs  only  vp-datlng  to  be 
an  effective  guide  today.  Tat.  It  haa  remained 
half-lost  and  half-forgotten  for  all  ttiese 
twenty  years  wliUe  aeveral  OongreasloDal 
committees  are  writhing  and  wrangimg  to 
come  forth  with  energy  legislation. 
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As  most  of  us  know,  the  temper  of  the 
times  Is  dangerous  and  some  members  of 
Congress  seem  more  anxious  to  use  the  en- 
ergy lag  as  an  issue  than  to  make  a  thorough, 
well-reasoned  and^pen-mLnded  assessment 
of  all  the  abnormal  forces  which  have  been 
at  work— especially  in  1973  and  continuing 
Into  this  year.  Instead  of  using  the  oil  com- 
panies as  scapegoats,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  should  be  doing  a  little  hon- 
est soul-searching,  examining  Its  own  role 
in  bringing  about  the  energy  shortage  and 
to  restrain  themselves  from  the  Impulsive 
rush  to  take  punitive  action  simply  because 
they  feel  that  the  public,  incensed  by  the 
personal  frustrations  and  hardships  of  the 
oU  crisis,  Is  hostile  and  that  the  issue  is 
politically  attractive.  The  petroleum  industry 
will  have  to  find  twice  as  much  oil  between 
1970  and  1985  as  It  did  In  the  preceding 
fifteen  years.  That's  how  much  more  oil  the 
world  Is  using  every  year. 

The  estimated  cost  of  finding  that  oil  and 
providing  the  facilities  to  satisfy  this  ex- 
panding world  market  will  amount  to  well 
over  a  trillion  dollars,  and  in  the  United 
States  alone,  the  oil  mdustry  must  come  up 
with  more  than  a  half  trillion  dollars.  This 
is  about  foxir  times  as  much  as  was  spent 
for  the  same  purposes  dviring  the  preceding 
fifteen  years.  So  here's  the  trillion  dollar 
question:  Where's  the  money  coming  from? 
Well,  half  of  that  will  have  to  be  borrowed — 
loans  from  banks,  et  cetera.  But  profits  will 
be  needed  to  pay  the  other  half  and  to  make 
interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  loans. 
And  no  matter  all  the  hullaballoo  we've 
heard  about  the  tremendously  high  profits  of 
the  oU  companies  m  1973  and  probably  In 
1974's  first  half,  the  average  annual  growth 
in  earnings  of  the  oil  companies  for  the  last 
five  yetu-s  has  been  no  more  than  twelve 
percent,  and  If  we're  gomg  to  expect  the  oU 
companies  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done, 
they're  going  to  require  a  return  on  their 
Invested  capital  of  15  percent  or  better  and 
it's  about  time  that  Congress  begins  to  take 
a  meaningful  look  at  the  true  facts  So  goes 
the  world  today. 

Com MENTABT  BY  ROBEXT  F.  HURLEIGH, 
APRIL    17.    1974 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  truth  to  catch 
up  with  a  lie.  That's  an  often  used  cliche, 
but  It  Is  a  truism  because  It  has  been  proved 
accurate  time  and  again.  It's  astonishing 
that  much  false  Information — not  neces- 
sarily lies,  but  certainly  false  and  misleading 
information — is  often  disseminated  only  to 
be  proved  incorrect  at  a  later  date.  We  have 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  false  Informa- 
tion spread  around  by  people  In  high  places, 
and  misleading  information  by  a  gaggle  of 
others,  in  regards  to  the  oU  crisis  that  the 
truth  Is  having  a  hard  time  catching  up. 
After  all  the  blame  heaped  on  the  oil  indus- 
try for  the  crisis  and  its  resultant  frustra- 
tions, we  are  beginning  to  get  a  different 
story.  And  yet,  the  media  is  not  glvtog  the 
same  exposure  to  these  corrective  reports  as 
waa  given  to  the  earlier  charges. 

Take  this  case  Va  point:  Dtu-lng  the  finger - 
pointing  and  blame-casting  of  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  one  of  the  nastier  charges  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  oil  Industry  was  dishonest 
about  Its  supplies  and  Inventories.  Now, 
burled  within  the  papers  and  briefly  men- 
tioned. If  at  all,  by  radio  and  television,  is 
the  report  of  the  Pederal  Energy  Office  that 
the  oU  companies  were  telling  the  truth.  The 
Energy  Office  has  been  auditing  the  oil  com- 
pany reflnerlee,  and  saya  the  nation's  system 
of  monitoring  oil  imports  is  as  foolproof  as 
any  system  we  have  In  this  country.  So  hero 
we  have  the  Inftxmatlon  that  the  oU  Indus- 
try, after  auditing,  has  been  truthful  In  its 
reports  on  refinery  operations  and  Imports, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  very  few  of  the  people 
who  beard  the  emotionally  charged  accusa- 
tions against  the  oil  industry  will  ever  know 
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the  truth.  But  you  and  I  will  know,  and  pos- 
sibly a  handful  that  reads  below  the  center- 
fold on  Inside  pages  of  newspapers. 

There's  another  bit  of  Information  that 
has  been  given  almost  no  expos\u%  over-all 
about  the  financial  situation  of  the  big  oil 
companies:  The  stock  prices  of  Exxon,  Mo- 
bil, Texaco  and  others  are  way  down — as 
much  as  40  percent  off  the  1973  highs.  Now 
that  should  be  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  you 
as  It  was  to  me,  because  we  all  know  these 
oil  companies  had  soaring  profits  last  year, 
and  will  report  "embarrassingly  high  profits" 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  But  Isn't  It 
surprising  that  the  people  who  own  these  oU 
companies,  through  their  shares  of  stock,  the 
share  holders,  lost  money  if  they  bought 
their  stock  last  year  and  still  hold  it. 

Most  financial  observers  agree  that  the 
principal  reason  for  this  drop  In  the  stock 
of  the  big  oil  companies  is  the  political  \m- 
certainties  hanging  over  the  Industry  in  al- 
most every  corner  of  the  world,  Including  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  this  reporter  has 
been  able  to  learn,  that  information  has  not 
been  given  the  attention  its  Importance  war- 
rants. So  goes  the  world  today. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 
SPEAKS  BEFORE  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
BUSINESS  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  filling  in  for  a  col- 
league and  speaking  before  a  group  of 
south  Florida  business  people.  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  Record  the  text  of  that 
speech : 
Address  by  Congressman  William  Lehman 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning,  Glllls  Long  told  me  that  this  group 
would  be  a  particularly  mterestlng  one,  and 
I  was  more  than  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  his  place. 

I  understand  I'm  supposed  to  speak  about 
politics  and  retalimg.  Bemg  a  former  small 
businessman  myself,  I  am  well  aware  of  how 
much  the  Federal  government  can  affect 
business,  and  sometimes  adversely.  I  own  a 
Buick  dealership  In  Miami,  which  my  son 
now  runs,  and  often  he  has  a  lot  of  advice 
for  me  as  a  Congressman. 

Our  present  economic  state,  however,  Is  the 
single  largest  difficulty  facmg  the  busmess- 
man  today.  As  you  know,  the  President's 
wage/price  authority  is  due  to  expire  April 
30.  The  House  Bankmg  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  tabled  legislation  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident an  extension  of  this  authority,  and  a 
Senate  Committee  has  also  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  extension.  From  the  way  It 
looks,  the  President's  authority  In  this  area 
wlU  die  a  natural  death  on  April  30. 

As  one  colleague  put  It,  and  I  agree,  we 
have  overmedlcated  the  baby  In  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  Inflation.  Now  it's  time 
to  give  our  marvelous  free  economic  sys- 
tem a  chance  to  straighten  things  out.  It's 
plain  that  controls  and  freezes  and  volun- 
tary compliance  have  had  little.  If  any  ef- 
fect In  bringing  Inflation  under  control. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  no  longer  lagging 
behind  In  our  rate  of  inflation  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  now  have  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  the  front-runner  In 
Inflation,  which  Increased  by  an  alarming 
10%  last  year,  according  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  the  last  three  months,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  incresised  by 
12.1%,  while  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  has 
Increased  TQA'^c  In  that  same  period. 
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The  question  is  obvious.  What  can  be 
done? 

I  t>elleve  that  the  answer  lies  in  redirecting 
our  enormous  military  and  defense  expendi- 
tures Into  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  particularly  housing  construe tioi.. 
Not  only  will  this  provide  employment,  but 
increasing  supply  and  consumer  goods  will 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  combatting  infla- 
tion. 

Judging  from  my  mail,  another  area  of 
interest  to  the  businessman  is  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  which  recently  passed  the 
House.  This  legislation  would  create  an  in- 
dependent, non-regulatory  agency  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  consumers  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  courts.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
evaluate  and  respond  to  consumer  com- 
plaints, and  to  transmit  them  to  other  agen- 
cies for  appropriate  action.  The  CPA  Is  also 
authorized  to  develop  and  disseminate  con- 
sumer-related information,  and  to  promote 
product  testing  and  research. 

As  you  are  not  manufacturers,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  not  affect  you  as 
greatly.  However,  I  know  that  as  a  car  re- 
tailer, I  received  consumer  complaints,  and 
often  I  couldn't  turn  to  General  Motors  and 
pass  the  buck  along  without  incurring  the 
wrath  of  my  customer.  Often  the  retailer  has 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  consumer's  anger 
when  it  comes  to  a  product  that  just  doesn  t 
measure  up  to  what  the  consumer  thought  it 
siiould. 

I  think  it's  interesting  to  note  that  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  J.  C.  Penney  and  Giant  Food 
Stores  support  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

And  to  be  candid,  I  think  the  business 
community  is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  "consumer 
power."  Passage  of  this  legislation  in  this 
Congress  is  an  indication  of  how  widespread 
that  power  Is. 

One  main  reason  for  favoring  a  CPA  is 
the  enormous  growth  of  monopoly  and  lack 
of  competition  In  so  many  key  industries. 
In  many  areas,  there  Is  nothing  even  re- 
sembling either  price  or  quality  comi>etition 
For  example,  what's  the  difference  between 
Exxon  Plus  and  Super  Shell  and  lead-lree 
Amoco?  Hopefully  the  CPA  will  be  able  to 
provide  us  with  this  Information. 

Although  many  business  organizations 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  it 
will  benefit  business  as  well  as  consumers. 
Honest  business  has  nothing  to  fear.  Those 
who  sell  shoddy  merchandise,  and  I'm  sure 
that's  not  true  of  anyone  In  this  audience, 
obviously  will  find  little  comfort  in  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

A  third  area  of  interest  to  you  is.  no 
doubt,  the  enactment  of  the  recent  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  legislation. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  new  bill  brtogs 
mmimum  wage  coverage  and  overtime  cov- 
erage to  workers  to  detail  and  service  estab- 
lishments In  a  series  of  steps,  by  decreasing 
the  dollar  volimie  limitation  of  the  business 
In  order  to  be  exempt. 

The  wage  rate  Itself  will  Increase  in  a 
number  of  steps.  After  the  first  full  month 
after  enactment,  the  minimum  wage  will  be 
$1.90  an  hour.  Increasing  to  Incremental 
steps  to  $2.30  an  hour  effective  January  1. 
1977. 

I  supported  the  minimum  wage  bill  in 
Committee  and  on  the  House  floor  tw'ce 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  Far  too  many  of 
our  citizens,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  in  a  dally  struggle  with  severe  hardships 
as  a  result  of  repeated  tipward  surges  in  the 
cost  of  living.  We  can  no  loiLger  Ignore  thotse 
working  men  and  women  who  stiffer  most 
frcMn  the  effects  of  inflation.  And  Increasing 
the  minimum  wage  so  that  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  work  than  go  on  welfare  will  be 
the  only  way  to  break  the  welfare  cycle. 
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1974  CONGRESSIONAL  QUEI^ON- 
NAIRE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1974  \ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  ^aker. 
each  year  since  I  was  selected  tt>  Con- 
gress and  took  office  in  1967,  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  my  constituency  a  list  oj  ques- 
tions and  solicited  their  responses  to 
questions  regarding  matters  which  I 
think  are  of  national  importance.' 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  I  seiHt  to  all 
the  households  in  my  district  theiollow- 
iag  questionnsdre. 

It  is  my  intention,  after  all  of  the  re- 
plies are  received,  to  tabulate  the  results. 


of  the 
regard 


I  win  then  Inform  my  colleagues' 
feeling  of  my  constituents  with 
to  the  above  qiiestions. 

A  letter  to  the  district  constituefits  and 
the  questionnaire  follow : 

SMimcfl974. 

Deab  VuimND ;  The  second  seseton  lof  the 
93rd  Congress  Is  now  underway.  Aa  yo*r  Con- 
greaoman,  I  soltclt  your  views  on  liiatters 
which  I  probably  will  be  required  to  vote 
upon  thla  year. 

As  I  have  done,  each  year  since  coving  to 
Congress  in  1967,  I  am  submitting  jlo  you, 
and  to  each  household  in  my  Congressional 
District,  my  annual  questionnaire. 

Our  system  of  government  thrives  pa  par- 
tlctp«tton  by  all  o\ir  citizens.  I  valine  each 
and  every  re«ponae  received,  and  t'-  would, 
tb«rerore,  like  to  m*ke  It  possible  for  yoxi 
to  respond  without  Incurring  the  toet  of 
postage.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  hive  the 
funds  to  personally  pay  your  posti^,  but 
you  may,  If  you  wish,  deliver  your  response 
to  my  district  offlce  at  440  South  Andrews 
ATenue,  Port  Lauderdale,  Florida  snd  my 
staff  will  personally  deliver  It  to  me,  ■ 

As  soon  as  the  results  are  tabnlatefl,  I  will 
release  them  to  the  Florida  news  media.  I 
will  also  have  the  results  printed:  in  the 
CongresTional  Record  for  my  collea^es  to 
read,  and  try  to  Include  this  lnform»tlon  in 
one  of  my  future  newsletters  to  you.  ': 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  |)rompt 
attention  to  my  questionnaire. 

Very  truly  yours.  ■ 

J.    HZKBERT   BUKKS. 

Member  of  Cor^ress. 


Congressman  J.  HEaBExr  BtrKKz's  19?4  Con- 
cmEssioNAL  QtrxsnoNMAiax  ' 
(Note:  Yes  or  no  answers  for  huabAnd  and 
wUe.) 

1.  The  President  has  been  under  attack 
from  various  quarters.  Do  you  feel  the  Presi- 
dent should: 

A.  Resign?  J 

B.  Be  Impeached?  1 

C.  Remain  In  Offlce? 

2.  Campaign  reform  la  essential  to  help 
prevent  future  campaign  abuses.  Do  you 
favor : 

A.  Umltlng  campaign  spending? 

B.  Umltlng  indtvtdaal  campaign  cpntrlbu- 
tlons  to  a  fixed  amount? 

C.  Public  financing  of  campaign  owte? 

3.  To  help  oope  with  the  energy  crisis  would 
you  favor: 

A.  Developing  new  forms  of  energy? 

B.  Increased  gas  costs? 

C.  Bflaving  regulations  on  emlsskMi  con- 
trol devices  on  new  automobiles? 

4.  Do  you  favor  our  support  of  Israel? 

5.  The  following  are  proposed  tax  reforms, 
which,  if  any,  do  you  favor? 

A.  Elimination  of  the  oil  depletion  aUow- 
ance? 

B.  Extending  to  all  unmarried  ln<tlvlduals 
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the  full  tax  benefits  of  income  splitting  en- 
joyed by  married  IndlvldualsT 

C,  IlevMons  of  the  gradiuted  Income  tax 
to  give  relief  to  krw  income  people? 

D,  Bllinlnatlon  of  tax  free  bonds? 

6.  Do  yon  favor  federal  regulations  of  In- 
terstate condominium  and  real  estate  saleef 

7.  Should  wage  and  price  legislation  be  re- 
enacted  If  the  present  law  is  allowed  to 
expire? 

8.  Year-round  Daylight  Savings  time  was 
enacted  last  year.  Would  you  favor  repeal  of 
this  law? 

OPTTOKAL 

Do  you  have  any  party  preference?  Repub- 
lican; Democrat;  Independent. 

Age?   18-21;   22-30;   31-45;   46-65;   over  65 

Are  you  a  Veteran?  Yes;  No. 

If  you  are  a  Veteran,  which  of  the  follow- 
ing applies?  W.W.  I;  W.W.  IT;  Korea; 
Vietnam, 
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STATEMENT  OP  UN,  SECRETARY 
GENERAL  WALDHEIM  AT  THE 
CLOSINO  OP  GENERAL  DEBATE 
AT  THE  SIXTH  SPECIAL  SES- 
SION ON  RAW  MATERIALS  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  general  debate  at  the  United  Na- 
tions' special  general  assembly  confer- 
ence on  raw  materials  and  development. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  of- 
fered a  brief  statement  of  his  impressions 
of  the  discussions.  In  doing  so,  he  de- 
scribed the  meetings  as  providing  a  "vivid 
picture  of  the  world  economic  situation," 
He  emphasized,  however,  that  "No  one 
has  any  Ulasions  about  the  dlfBculties 
which  will  be  encountered,  or  the  efforts 
which  must  be  made  to  combine  and 
shape  these  proposals  into  agreed  poli- 
cies and  plans  of  action,  which  will  be 
the  foundation  of  a  new  world  economic 
order." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Waldhelm  stated 
his  five  major  observations  of  that  his- 
toric meeting. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  General's  views 
deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
each  Member  of  the  House.  Therefore,  I 
am  inaerting  the  text  of  his  remarks: 
Tut  of  BvATKitxirr  bt  SECKXTAKT-Oximui. 

KusT    Walorkim    at    Cwjsnfo    or    Gew- 

KBSL     DSBATK     m     OeNBRAL     ASSCVBLT 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  conducted  a  debate  of  remark- 
able scope  and  depth  on  the  most  pressing 
and  fateful  issues  of  our  time.  The  high  level 
of  representation  In  the  Special  Session  has 
been  matched  by  the  quality  and  substance 
of  the  Interventions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  Special  Session  Is  an  unprece- 
dented event,  not  only  for  the  United  Nations 
but  for  the  world  community. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  world  economic  situation  seen  from  many 
different  points  of  view  and  an  extraordi- 
nary wealth  of  constructive  proposals.  No 
one  has  any  Illusions  about  the  difficulties 
which  will  be  encountered,  or  the  efforts 
which  must  be  made  to  combine  and  shape 
these  proposala  Into  agreed  policies  and  plans 
of  action,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  a 
new  world  economic  order. 

All  over  the  world,  the  proo«edii:^s  of  this 
Special  Seulon  have  been  followed  with  ex- 
traordinary Interest.  The  world  expects,  and 


anxiously  awaits,  the  first  concrete  steps 
which  thla  Assembly  will  take  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  situation  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  now  faces  all  nations.  The  anx- 
iety and  expectation  of  the  world  commu- 
nity is  heightened  by  tke  undoubted  fact 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  medium  and 
long-term  problems  which  confront  us,  the 
fate  of  millions  of  people  may  well  depend, 
within  the  next  few  months,  on  what  this 
Special  Session  does,  or  does  not  do. 

As  I  said  In  my  opening  statement,  the 
perspectives  of  different  nations  or  groups 
of  nations  vary  enormously.  Certainly  that 
observation  has  been  amply  borne  out  by 
the  general  debate.  But  the  debate  has  also, 
and  perhaps  more  significantly,  demon- 
strated a  striking  degree  of  agreement 
among  Member  States  on  a  number  of  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  problem  before  the 
Assembly.  Clearly,  the  debate  has  provided 
the  substance  for  a  process  of  negotiation, 
coordination  and  harmonization  which  will 
endure  beyond  the  week  of  the  Special  Ses- 
sion which  remains  to  us. 

At  this  stage  in  the  work  of  the  Session, 
however,  after  following  the  debate  with  the 
closest  attention,  I  feel  that  a  aummary  of 
my  main  Impressions  might  be  helpful  lu 
formulating  the  decisions  which  are  neces- 
sary both  for  immediate  action  and  for  con- 
tinuing expeditiously  the  vitAl  work  which 
this  session  has  initiated.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  made  with  full  respect  for  the 
positions  of  Member  Governments  as  stated 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  In  fuU  cog- 
nizance of  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made 
in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  formulate  a  dec- 
laration of  prlnclplea  and  a  programme  of 
action. 

First,  no  one  could  have  failed  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  range,  the  relevance  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  general  debate,  illustrat- 
ing dramatically  the  undeniable  interde- 
pendence of  the  many  issues  which  must  be 
tackled  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  world  eco- 
nomic order.  It  Is  Imperative  to  maintain 
the  mcMnentum  which  this  delMUe  has  gen- 
erated and  to  agree  on  the  principles  which 
will  give  it  direction. 

Second,  it  is  imperative  to  provide  now 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  those  Mem- 
ber States  placed  In  the  greatest  jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  recent  violent  eoonomlc  changes 
and  great  natural  disasters.  Individual  Mem- 
ber States  and  groups  of  States  have  under- 
taken steps  bllateially,  oollectlvely,  and 
through  International  organisations  to  meet 
some  of  theee  needs.  The  International  Bank 
for  BeoonstrucUon  and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  otber 
members  of  the  United  Nations  system  ai« 
also  striving  to  do  all  they  can  to  belp.  How- 
ever, all  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  A 
potentially  disastrous  gap  continues  to  exist 
between  nUnlmum  needs  and  the  resources 
so  far  made  available  to  meet  tboee  needs. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  take  steps  to  mobilise 
greater  resources  before  this  Special  Session 
ends. 

Third,  it  Is  imperative  to  effect  the  speedy 
transfer  of  the  neceaaary  assistance  to  those 
Member  States  most  In  need,  and  also  to 
make  arrangements  to  monitor  continuously 
future  needs  and  responses  to  those  needs 
from  ths  world  community.  The  United  Na- 
tions system  stands  ready  to  act  as  catalyst 
and  cleaxlng-house  for  everyooM's  efforts,  and 
would  be  willing  to  act  In  whatever  manner 
and  through  whatever  mechanisms  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  decide.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  any  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  Nations  system  would  be  oomplemen- 
tary  to  those  made  by  individual  Member 
States  and  groups  of  States. 

Fourth,  It  Is  Imperative  to  reoognlae  that 
the  developing  countries  must  earn  naore  to 
pay  for  their  Imports,  and  tJMt  they  stUl 
depend  on  mmmotUtles  for  Um  gtmmtatr  pwt 
of  their  azport  ssnUngs.  To  ttie  estent  that 
progress  could  be  made  on  this  basic  prob- 
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lem.  progress  could  be  made  in  ameliorating 
the  acute  financial  crisis  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred.  In  the  past,  international  ef- 
forts have  failed  to  produce  significant  over- 
all results  in  the  field  of  commodity  agree- 
ments. Today,  however,  and  more  than  ever 
Ijefore,  It  Is  in  the  interests  of  both  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  to  Initiate,  dur- 
ing this  Si>eclal  Session,  acting  which  wUl 
lead  to  the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  it  Is  Imperative,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  momentum  generated  by 
this  Special  Session  should  be  maintained. 
The  basic  problems  so  courageously  and  con- 
structively faced  by  this  Assembly  will  in- 
crease in  complexity  and  Intensify  over  the 
oomtng  months.  It  follows  logically  that  the 
sooner  realistic  international  policies  can 
be  established  and  effective  action  taken  to 
implement  those  policies,  the  sooner  it  wiU 
be  possible  to  move  from  our  present  dan- 
gero'-s  defensive  position  to  one  where  tx>ld 
and  positive  action  can  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish a  new  eoonomlc  and  social  order  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  of  manktncL  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  Special  Session,  some  rela- 
tively simply  and  effective  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  ensure  continuity  and 
follow-up. 

The  Administrative  Committee  on  Co- 
ordination. whk:h  oonslBts  of  the  beads  of  all 
the  agencies,  organizations  and  programmes 
of  the  United  Nations  system,  met  here  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  last  week.  The 
members  of  this  Committee,  including  the 
heads  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  asked  me  to  Inform 
this  Assembly  of  their  readiness  to  make 
av&Uable  Immediately  the  services  of  their 
institutions  In  order  to  facilitate  and  sup- 
port any  action  within  their  competence  that 
may  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly.  Re- 
cent experience  has  shown  the  usefulness 
of  the  United  Nations  system  in  focussing 
many  forms  of  assistance  to  the  maximum 
effect  in  dealing  with  a  critical  situation. 

I  believe  that  this  Special  Session  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  truly  historic  meeting. 
My  main  concern,  which  I  know  Is  shared 
by  all  of  the  distinguished  representatives 
In  this  Hall,  Is  to  get  the  maximum  of  agree- 
ment, the  maximum  of  effective  decisions, 
out  of  the  few  days  of  the  Session  that  re- 
main. If  upon  the  adjournment  of  this  Ses- 
sion we  know  where  we  are  going,  tf  we  have 
begun  to  face  up  to  the  most  urgent  needs, 
and  tf  we  have  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  follow  up  what  has  been  done  here, 
then  this  suuBlon  will  Indeed  prove  to  have 
Ijeen  a  turning  point  in  world  affairs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  PROB- 
LEMS OF  THE  SPANISH  SPEAKINO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

ov  cALiroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Shaker,  the  Civil  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  tlw  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  can- 
duct  a  hearing  on  the  Federal  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  Spanish  speaking. 
On  Monday,  May  6,  1974,  Mr.  Irving 
Kator  of  Civil  Service  Commlssicm  will 
present  the  most  recent  statistics  on 
Spanish-speaking  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government,  acencywlde  and 
Mr.  Edward  Valenzuela  will  testify  €n 
behalf  d  IMAGE,  a  Spaaish-spei^lng 
employee's  group. 

The  hearing  on  May  6  will  commence 
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at  10  a.m.  in  room  2226  Raybum  House 
Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  sulHnlt  statements  for 
the  record  may  write  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  2136  Raybum  House  Offlce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


DIESEL    TAX    SUSPENSION 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  rxoRnjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr,  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an- 
other possible  nationwide  independent 
truckers  strike  tentatively  scheduled  for 
May  13,  with  all  the  adverse  economic 
effects  it  could  bring  to  aU  segments  of 
the  country,  I  am  today  reintroducing 
the  Emergency  Diesel  Fuel  Tax  Suspen- 
sion Act  with  additional  cosponsors. 

In  addition  to  the  original  cosponsors, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  fol- 
lowing Members  have  joined  in  support 
of  this  legislation  which  I  believe  is  as 
urgently  needed  today  as  when  it  was 
first  introduced  last  February :  Mr.  Alkx- 
AHDER  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Bash-lo  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina;  Mr. 
Dellums  of  California;  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Tennessee;  Mr.  Stark,  of  California;  Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  of  Michigan;  and  Mr.  Vic- 
ORiTO.  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  now  brings  to  21  the  number  of 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Previously,  the  following  Members 
joined  as  cosponsors:  Mr.  Bvrkx,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  to  which 
this  legislation  was  referred;  and  Mr. 
Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island;  Ms.  Abzug,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Brown,  of  California;  Mr, 
Edwards,  of  California;  Mr.  Miij.kb,  of 
Ohio:  Mr.  Pepper,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Riegu;, 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  Bkibkri.titg,  of  Ohio; 
Ms.  ScHioucs.,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Thokp- 
soN,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Waldix.  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Mr.  Whitkhusst,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilemma  still  facing 
sectors  of  the  economy  dependent  upon 
the  capability  of  the  Nation's  truckers 
to  purchase  diesel  fuel  at  prices  which 
will  allow  them  to  stay  in  business  and 
move  the  Nation's  food  suiVUes  and 
other  commodities  has  not  disappeared 
simply  because  that  dilemma  is  tempo- 
rarily off  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  last  na- 
tionwide strike  by  independent  owner- 
operators  and  their  return  to  work,  news 
of  the  predicament  they  face  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  has  faded.  But  the  problem  has 
remained  all  too  real. 

It  is  reassuring  in  this  regard  that  a 
number  of  colleagues  have  Indicated 
their  continued  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem by  asking  to  cosponsor  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  Introduced  initially  last 
February  7  and  reintroduced  again  on 
March  14.  I  believe  this  interest  shows 
the  responsiveness  of  Congress  even 
where  tbe  problem  has  become  subsur- 
face cjxi  no  longer  commands  immedi- 
ate public  attention. 

The  legislation  would  suspend  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  on  diesel  fuel 
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for  6  months  tied  to  a  freeze  at  Janu- 
ary 15,  1974  price  levels. 

The  fact  remains  that  roughlj-  half 
the  truckers  in  the  country  received  no 
benefit  from  the  passthrough  provision 
Congress  permitted  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  implement  without 
the  delay  ordinarily  required,  and  that 
such  a  passthrough  provision  is  itself 
inherently  inequitable  and  further  dam- 
aging to  the  economj'. 

In  addition,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
problem — spiraling  diesel  fuel  costs — has 
not  and  will  not  go  away  at  any  early 
date. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  urging  suspen- 
sion of  the  diesel  fuel  tax  for  6  months, 
at  a  figure  estimated  at  $185  million,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  highwaj'  trust  fund 
enjoys  a  $2  billion  surplus. 

Because  of  the  continuing  nature  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the 
threat  of  another  nationwide  strike.  I 
continue  to  in\'ite  additional  cosponsors 
and  to  urge  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVELS 
CONTINUE  UNCHECKED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  March. 
1974  monthly  bulletin  of  Great  Lakes 
Water  Levels  published  by  the  National 
Ocean  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  published.  As  usual, 
it  shows  that  the  miUions  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  that  live  in  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  still  face  enormous  problems 
and  will  continue  to  face  them  for  an  un- 
known amount  of  time. 

Each  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  significant- 
ly above  their  "long  term  averages,"  the 
best  factor  to  use  in  comparison  of  the 
incessantly  fluctuating  levels.  The  Bul- 
letin shows  these  statistics : 

Lake  Superior — 6  Inches  above  long  term 
average; 

Lakes  Michigan-Huron — 19  inches  above 
long  term  average. 

Lake  St.  Clair — 32  Inches  above  long  term 
average; 

Lake  Erie — 32  Inches  above  long  term  aver- 
age: and 

Lake  Oontario — 14  inches  above  long  term 
average. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  water  levels  at  these 
heights,  the  Great  Lakes  are  nothing  but 
a  catastrophe  waiting  to  happen.  Even  a 
mild  storm  can  whip  the  waters  to  a  fury 
that  lOiowB  no  bounds — natural  or  man- 
made.  Beaches  and  sand  bars  that  previ- 
ously helped  dissipate  the  tremendous 
force  of  wind  driven  waves  have  long 
since  been  eroded  or  drowned  imder  the 
additional  water.  Elaborate  manmade 
measures,  constructed  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have  been  reduced  to 
underwater  pDes  of  broken  concrete  and 
rusting  reinforcement  after  only  several 
heavy  Great  Lakes  storms. 

Our  propensity  to  spend  moneys  on 
shoreline  protection  structures  Is  an  ex- 
pensive treatment  of  the  symptoms  of 
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the  high  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  But  it 
unfortunately  does  nothing  to  cur^  the 
causes  of  those  symptoms.  While  millions 
are  being  spent  on  protection,  mostiof  It 
is  for  naught;  practically  nothing  ^  be- 
ing done  to  prevent  high  water  fcvels 
from  occurring  or  reoccurring. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  in  the  wfeter- 
level  statistics  above  that  two  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  Lake  Superior  and  ;Lake 
Ontario,  were  much  closer  to  their  .-long- 
term  averages  than  the  other  three 
"middle"  Great  Lakes.  Both  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  Lake  Ontario  are  CQuippeef  with 
regulation  facilities.  Thefe  facilities  al- 
low control  of  water  outflow  and  thus 
provide  an  Important  measure  of  regula- 
tions not  available  to  the  other  lakes. 
Although  there  obviously  are  lim^  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  can  be\  dis- 
charged —  depending  on  downstieam 
water  levels,  weather  conditions,  aril  so 
forth — control  facilities  on  each  Qfreat 
Lake  would  mean  the  water-level  prob- 
lems could  be  treated  as  a  system-^ide 
situation.  : 

Such  a  system-wide  control  would  al- 
low low-level  lakes  to  accept  a  ^all 
amount  of  water  from  upstream  D^gh- 
leveled  lakes,  thus  creating  an  equi^  in 
water-levels  arrangement  that  wauld 
benefit  all  the  lakes  in  the  long  rim.i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  coUeagties, 
and  particularly  those  Meipbers  from;the 
Great  Lakes  States,  to  give  consideration 
to  Installation  of  such  controls  on.-the 
middle  lakes — three  would  be  reqi4red, 
one  on  the  St.  Clair  River  below  Latje  St. 
Clair  and  north  of  Detroit,  another 
south  of  Detroit  on  the  Detroit  Rftrer's 
path  to  Lake  Erie,  and  a  third  on  the 
Niagara  River  between  Lake  Erie  i  and 
Ontario. 

While  we  are  currently  in  the  ml<%t  of 
close-to-hlstorlcal  high  water  levels,  |nld- 
dle  lake  control  facilities  can  also  •erve 
to  prevent  low  water  levels  that  have 
caused  an  equal  amount  of  damagefand 
concern  In  other  years.  As  recentfcr  as 
1964-65,  oiiT  complaints  were  thaf  the 
Great  Lakes  did  not  have  enough  water. 
Boats  were  grounded,  beaches  were 
turned  into  unusable  expanses  of  mud. 
and  inter-lake  commerce  was  severely 
crippled. 

Middle-lake  controls  would  allow  lis 
to  prevent  the  natural  discharge  of  vpiter 
from  lakes  facing  water  shortages  during 
those  periods. 

The  cost  of  such  facilities  would  be 
expensive.  MaJ.  Gen.  Ernest  Gravw  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Witer 
Resources  in  April,  1973,  estimated  ide- 
quate  control  works  could  cost  about  $350 
million.  But  what  are  the  consequences 
of  continuing  to  follow  the  treat-the- 
symptoms-only  arrangement? 

The  State  of  Ohio  estimates  that=the 
disastrous  fall  storm  of  1972  caused*  $22 
million  In  damage  and  resulted  in  sf  ven 
Ohio  shoreline  counties  being  declired 
disaster  areas. 

An  equally  devastating  storm  over:  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  in  the  spring  of  jast 
year  caused  more  heavy  damage.  EtiKh 
waters,  wind,  and  wave  action  caused  ||12 
million  dama«e  In  Chicago  alone  wiiiiin 
only  a  5-month  period.  i 
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The  second  highest  water  levels  in  his- 
tory were  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Damage 
estimates  for  that  period  amounted  to 
$61  million  according  to  the  National 
shoreline  study.  In  that  same  storm, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  that  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  storm  in  the  same 
Great  Lakes  shoreline  region  would 
cause  a  minimum  of  $120  million  in 
property  damage.  That  figure  does  not 
include  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment that  has  occurred  on  the  shorelines 
since  the  end  of  that  period  of  enormous 
destruction  in  1952. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
dollars  of  private  and  public  money  is 
spent  on  programs  to  halt  the  shore- 
line erosion  that  the  exceedingly  high 
water  causes.  Private  citizens  often 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  apiece  in 
what  usually  turns  out  to  be  fruitless  • 
attempts  to  save  their  land  and  homes. 
Railroad  ties,  poured  concrete,  truck- 
loads  of  broken  cement  and  sandbags, 
have  all  proven  to  be  at  best  only  short 
term  deterrents  to  the  wrath  of  storm 
driven  high  waters. 

Clearly,  we  mu.st  give  middle  lakes 
regulation  serious  consideration  as  the 
one  way  in  which  we  can  halt  the  con- 
tinuous disastrous  cycle  of  high  and  low 
water  levels. 
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"CHANGING  INFLUENCES  IN  AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION."  AN  ARTICLE 
BY   WILBUR  COHEN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  spokes- 
men for  education  in  our  country  is  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  now  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  read  with  Interest  the  thoughtful  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dean  Cohen  at  the 
26th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation on  February  22,  1974  in  Chicago, 
111. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Cohen's  remarks: 

Chancing  InrvvrntcMs  in  Amewcan 

Education  » 

(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen) 

In  preparUig  my  remarkB  for  this  occasion 
I  had  recurrent  conflicts  as  to  whether  to 
develop  my  views  as  a  professor  concerned 
with  such  Issues  as  the  tmprovement  in  the 
quaUty  of  teaching  and  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  changing  faculty-student  relation- 
ships; or  as  a  dean  concerned  with  Institu- 
tional relationships  Involved  in  recruitment 
of  faculty,  students,  and  money,  promotions, 
salary  increases,  and  the  teacher  surplus;  or 
should  I  discuss  Issues  from  the  standpoint 


*  Delivered  at  the  26tb  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  AnMrlcaa  Association  of  Colleges  fen- 
Teacher  Education,  February  32,  1974,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


of  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Interested  In  the  fas- 
cinating process  of  federal  education  legisla- 
tion; or  as  a  former  Undersecretary  to  John 
Gardner  Interested  In  developing  the  Office 
of  Education  into  a  model  of  excellence;  or 
as  a  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  concerned  about  national  prior- 
ities and  policies  in  education  and  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  In  financing,  administering,  and 
improving  what  has  now  become  a  $100  bu- 
ll m  a  year  educational  system  that  involves 
about  7  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product. 

Because  tomorrow  morning  you  will  be 
hearing  from  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend.  Elliot  Richardson,  It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss some  current  Issues  on  which  Mr. 
Richardson  and  I  have  had  identical  experi- 
ences. We  were  both  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation,  Acting  Secretary,  and  Secretary 
of  HEW.  Irrespective  of  differing  policies 
and  views,  however,  no  one  who  has  shared 
these  three  responsibilities  can  faU  to  have 
some  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the 
other. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  an  outstanding  Sec- 
retary of  H.E.W.  under  great  handicaps.  I 
wish  he  were  stUl  there. 

THE    CUKRENT   SCENE :    APPEOPRIATIONS 

The  federal  situation  in  education  Is  cur- 
rently somewhat  more  favorable  than  It  has 
been  In  the  last  five  years.  The  President's 
legislative  and  budgetary  recommendations 
for  education  are  now  in  a  more  construc- 
tive direction.  The  largely  negative  and  re- 
strictive approach  of  the  Executive  Branch 
in  earlier  years  at  last  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  more  cooperative  approach  to- 
ward Congressional  views. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  this  sharp  turn- 
about Is  due  largely  to  Watergate— In  the 
sense  that  the  President  now  believes  It 
necessary  to  be  more  cooperative  with  the 
Congress  as  a  countermeasure  to  the  resig- 
nation-Impeachment campaign. 

The  Ave  years  In  which  Congressman  Per- 
kins and  his  colleagues,  such  as  John  Brade- 
mas  on  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Senators  Williams.  Pell,  and 
Javlts  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  have  withstood  the 
pressures  from  the  Executive  Branch  have 
at  last  paid  off.  Likewise,  the  unwUUngness 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Representative 
Daniel  Flood  and  Senator  Warren  Magnuson 
to  accept  the  Executive  Branch's  cutbacks 
in  federal  education  and  health  appropria- 
tions have  been  Important  factors  In  making 
this  turnabout  a  reality. 

To  this  factor  I  must  add  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  the  NEA  and  the  ACS  and  their 
affiliates,  and  the  oppoaltlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pull  Funding  of  Education 
Legislation. 

Many  of  the  Administration's  budget 
recommendations  for  education  are  stUl  dis- 
appointing in  my  Judgment. 

Although  the  Budget  requests  $37.9  mil- 
lion for  the  Head  Start  program — an  In- 
crease of  10  percent  over  this  year — accord- 
ing to  the  Budget  this  U  only  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  and  Is  not  an  Increase  In  the 
379,000   chUdren  served   by   the   prtjgram. 

If  tills  policy  of  Uking  account  of  Infla- 
tion were  foUowed  in  other  education  pro- 
grams. It  would  have  meant  increases  for 
other  programs.  But  the  Budget  cuts  $160 
mUliOn  from  aid  to  libraries,  reduces  assist- 
ance for  construction  of  coUege  and  uni- 
versity facilities;  cuts  the  funding  for  for- 
eign language  training  and  area  studies; 
ellminatea  aid  to  land-grant  ocdieges;  re- 
duces federal  support  of  the  training  and 
deTelopment  of  university  teachers;  and 
provides  zero  funding  for  university  commu- 
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nlty  services.  State  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Commissions  and  veterans'  cost  of  in- 
struction programs. 

I  urge  my  fellow  deans  and  faculty  col- 
leagues to  Interest  themselves  In  the  spectflc 
appropriation  requests  and  urge  Indlvldxial 
members  of  the  Houae  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  to  make  education 
a  higher  priority  in  the  Federal  Budget. 

There  are  10  members  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee and  13  members  of  tlie  Senate 
Subcommittee.  This  gives  an  opportxmlty 
for  deans  and  faculty  members  In  more  than 
a  hundred  schools  to  participate  In  Influenc- 
ing a  major  redirection  of  national  policy. 

THE  CXTRKENT  SCENE :  LEGISLATION 

The  President  has  also  receded  from  his 
advocacy  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  and  hsis 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  a  more  cooperative  manner  In 
revising  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  have  formulated  revi- 
sions  which   are   still    under   consideration. 

Action  in  the  House  and  Senate  will  prob- 
ably take  place  during  the  coming  months. 
I  am  optimistic  that  the  legislation  will  in- 
clude a  number  of  improvements.  But  each 
of  us  should  follow  cloaely  the  discussions 
and  be  ready  to  give  our  recommendations 
and  revisions  If  needed. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  legislation  I 
made  one  smaU  observation.  At  no  point  in 
any  of  the  provisions  are  the  schools  or  col- 
leges of  education  recognized  as  a  focal  point 
of  value,  or  Importance.  1  believe  the  In- 
stitutional Importance  of  schools  of  educa- 
tion should  be  recognized  In  some  way  in 
federal  legislation.  Unless  and  until  ve  con- 
vince federal  and  state  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators and  federal  and  state  lobbyists 
that  we  represent  an  important  institutional, 
academic,  intellectual,  faculty,  student, 
teaching,  learning  system,  we  will  continue 
to  be  treated  as  second  class  in  the  univer- 
sity and  in  budgetajy  priorities  at  t^e  fed- 
eral and  state  levels. 

If  we  believe  we  have  something  to  con- 
tribute, if  we  believe  we  have  more  to  con- 
tribute, I  believe  we  must  find  a  way  to 
dramatize  our  concern  about  improving  the 
quality  of  teachers  and  teaching,  the  Im- 
portance of  our  programs,  and  our  willlng- 
neas  to  work  with  all  the  parties  involved 
In  educational  policy. 

nrEOtTALrms  among  the  states 

Now  let  me  turn  from  the  immediate  to 
the  longer  run.  A  major  factor  affecting  the 
futtue  of  education  In  the  United  States  is 
the  wide  range  of  financial  reaouroes.  per- 
sonnel, and  services  among  the  60  states.  The 
state  with  the  highest  per  capita  Income  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  lowest  state.  Per- 
sonal Income  per  chUd  of  school  age  also 
varlea  by  more  than  two  to  one.  State  and 
local  tax  yields  vary  by  nearly  sixty  per- 
cent. Per  capita  state  expendlturee  for  all 
education  varies  among  the  states  by  four 
to  one.  PubUc  school  graduates  as  a  percent- 
age of  ninth  graders  four  years  previously 
range  from  sixty  percent  in  one  state  to 
ninety  percent  In  another — a  fifty  percent 
Tarlatlon.  Median  school  years  completed  also 
varies  by  about  one-third  from  nine  years 
to  twelve  years. 

The  educational  potential  of  many  chil- 
dren Is  clearly  affected  by  these  variations 
as  well  as  by  variations  In  health  and  medi- 
cal conditions.  Infant  mortality  varies  among 
the  states  by  more  than  two  to  one;  physi- 
cians and  dentists  in  relation  to  population 
by  about  three  to  one.  Welfare  aid  per  chUd 
varies  even  more  widely — over  five  to  one. 

These  variations  are  portrayed  In  132 
ranked  lten)s  of  state  data,  published  each 
year  by  tlM  National  Education  Association 
in  a  useful  report  entitled  Ranking  o/  the 
States.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  significant 
statistical  reports  affecting  the  future  of  our 
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nation;  it  raises  the  fundamental  question 
^  to  whether  we  can  permit  the  continua- 
tion of  such  conditions  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical boundaries. 

The  need  for  raising  the  educational, 
health,  and  social  services  In  those  states 
with  lower  levels  of  i>erformance  must  be- 
come a  major  focus  of  national  policy  dur- 
ing the  coming  years.  State  "rights"  must 
not  continue  to  be  the  excuse  for  perpetuat- 
ing state  "wrongs."  An  intelligent  national 
policy  of  reallocating  financial  responsibili- 
ties among  various  programs  can  help  the 
states  and  localities  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities more  effectively.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  increase  local  participation  in  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  services  and  their 
accessibility,  effectiveness,  and  flexibility  to 
meet  a  variety  of  needs. 

Such  a  national  program  would  Involve: 

1.  Transferring  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative resptonslbUlty  for  cash  payments 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  the  working 
poor  from  the  states  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, along  the  lines  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  and  supported  in  1972  by 
Secretary  Richardson  and  Senator  RlbicoS; 

a.  Establishing  a  national  health  insurance 
system  covering  everyone,  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  Representative  Martha 
Griffiths  of  Michigan,  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  and  numerous  other  members  of 
Congress,  which  would  reduce  the  mount- 
ing burden  on  the  states  for  the  financing 
of  Medicaid; 

3.  Redirecting  federal  revenue  sharing  to 

(a)  encourage  and  require  states  and  local- 
ities to  de&l  with  education,  health  and  other 
public  services  on  a  wider  metropolitan  basis, 

(b)  reduce  the  property  tax  as  a  major 
element  In  financing  education. 

4.  Increasing  substantially  the  federal 
funding  of  education  programs  of  great 
national  concern,  particularly  early  child- 
hood, vocational,  community,  and  continuing 
education  programs;  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  handicapped,  and  the 
gifted;  and  research  and  experimental  educa- 
tion programs. 

5.  Strengthening  state  and  local  social 
services  which  are  directed  toward  Improv- 
ing human  welfare,  such  as  child  welfare 
servloes,  services  for  older  persons,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  cc»ninunity  mental  health 
services. 

These  five  measures  would  do  a  great  deal 
over  time  to  reduce  existing  variations,  dis- 
criminations, and  Inequities;  th.ey  would 
make  it  possible  for  states  and  localities  to 
spend  more  money,  time,  energy,  and  thought 
on  Improving  the  quality  of  education  and 
other  human  services. 

The  interstate  competition  for  keeping 
state  taxes  low  (In  order  to  obtain  industries 
and  Jobs)  must  not  be  a  factor  in  perpetuat- 
ing substandard  conditions  in  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  housing,  and  social  services. 
Only  truly  nationwide  policies  on  major 
universal  programs  can  assure  every  child 
and  every  person  of  the  oonstltutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This 
assurance  should  be  our  high  priority  goal  by 
the  200  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

PoUtlcans  who  proclaim  the  advantages  of 
states'  rights,  decentralization,  and  the 
greater  wisdom  of  state  legislatures  over  the 
National  Congress,  neglect  the  basic  eco- 
nomic fact  that  competltloa  among  states 
and  localities  to  keep  down  taxes  has  acted 
as  an  important  factor  in  preventing  the  im- 
provement of  educational,  health,  and  so- 
cial services  In  many  states  and  localities. 

If  we  retain  federal  revenue  sharing,  we 
should  make  a  greater  effort  to  overcome 
the  Interstate  competitive  factor  and  to  see 
to  It  that  there  are  some  mlnim\im  stand- 
ards which  should  be  met  in  every  state. 

A  case  in  point  are  the  proposals  for  mini- 
mum standards  for  state  unemployment  in- 
surances. After  nearly  40  years,  many  States 
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StUl  do  not  have  a  minimum  desirable  level  of 
benefits.  It  Is  clear  that  only  federal  legisla- 
tion can  assure  each  state  that  It  wiU  be  able 
to  meet  the  standard  in  relation  to  other 
states'  competitive  tax  situation. 

Likewise,  the  movement  for  federal  stand- 
ards in  state  workmen's  compensation  Is  a 
vital  need  after  66  years  of  such  state  laws. 

Two  Important  questions — and  objec- 
tions— usually  arise  from  the  issues  I  have 
just  discussed.  The  first  is:  where  is  the  mon- 
ey going  to  come  from,  and  wtm't  Increased 
federal  and  state  taxes  stifle  Incentives  and 
restrict  the  options  of  Individuals  In  utUlilng 
their  Incomes  as  they  think  best?  The  sec- 
ond Is:  doesn't  greater  reliance  on  the  federal 
taxing  power  lead  to  centralization,  the  abuse 
of  power,  invasion  of  privacy,  and  the  wider 
Impact  of  errors? 

On  the  cost  and  tax  question,  let  me  say 
that  educators  need  to  take  a  more  effec- 
tive leadership  role  in  advocating  the  clos- 
ing of  tax  loopholes  in  our  federal  tax  system 
An  additional  $10  to  $20  biUion  a  year  in  fed- 
eral revenues  could  be  raised  by  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

Another  $10  to  $15  billion  a  year  could  be 
obtained  by  the  elimination  of  waste  and  low 
priority  programs  in  the  Defense  and  Agri- 
culture Departments. 

And  $10  to  $30  billion  a  year  additional  In 
tax  yields  could  become  available  from  the 
technological  and  other  growth  factors  in  the 
economy. 

We  clearly  should  be  able  to  direct  more 
resources  to  education,  health,  and  welfare 
by  a  longer -range  plan  which  makes  human 
services  a  higher  priority  than  they  are  now 
in  our  national,  state,  and  local  budgets. 

As  for  the  questions  related  to  centraliza- 
tion, privacy,  and  options,  I  can  only  say 
that  there  is  no  substitute  in  laws  or  In 
Institutions  for  the  policy  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  multiple  political  party  system,  academic 
freedom  and  tenure,  and  the  independence  of 
higher  education  and  the  judiciary. 

SOIU  EDUCAXIONAL  QUESTIONS 

There  are  some  specific  controversial  edu- 
cational policy  questions  I  would  like  to 
comment  on. 

I  believe  that  a  number  of  difficult  educa- 
tional problems  could  be  handled  better  if  we 
had  fewer  school  districts.  School  district 
lines  should  not  be  drawn,  retained,  or  gerry- 
mandered to  represent  a  single  cohesive  so- 
cial, racial,  or  Income  group.  We  need  a 
broader  geographical,  income,  ethnic,  and 
racial  distribution  in  school  districts.  The 
organization  of  separate  school  districts  by 
central  city  and  suburban  areas  will  In  the 
long  run  help  neither  to  save  the  central 
city  nor  the  surburbs.  but  rather  will  lead  to 
judicial  intervention  in  order  to  assure  carry- 
ing out  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  this  area  of  state  responslbUlty.  the 
State  Departments  of  Education,  the  Liegls- 
latures,  and  the  Governors,  In  my  opinion, 
have  been  derelict  by  not  taking  leadership 
to  redefine  the  boundaries  of  school  districts 
in  the  light  of  urbanization  and  metropolitan 
development.  This  is  a  state  function  but 
the  states  have  largely  avoided  it  as  well  as 
other  important  areas  of  educational  concern 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  state  power. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts has  been  declining.  Educators^  how- 
ever, should  help  this  process  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  '^ut  more  Importantly  to  re- 
examine the  boundaries  and  programs  of 
school  districts  with  a  view  to  making  them 
more  consistent  with  economic,  political 
and  social  realities  and  needs.  This  action 
will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  various  local 
power  blocs,  but  this  opposition  should  help 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  change. 

Another  area  of  vital  concern  Is  the  need 
to  reexamine  the  Importance  and  function 
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of  the  so-called  "neighborhood  school,"  a 
concept  derived  from  earlier  and  simpler 
days.  Why  should  a  handicapped  or  gifted 
child  go  to  a  neighborhood  school  which 
does  not  have  the  specialized  talept  and 
resources  to  meet  the  child's  needa?  Why 
should  every  neighborhood  school  try  to  be 
a  replication  of  other  schools?  Why  not  try 
for  diversity  and  allow  families  to  select 
schools  which  meet  their  needs  whether  the 
schoolB  are  in  or  out  of  the  nelghbortiDod? 

I  am  concerned  and  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  various  voucher  proposals  which  are 
being  discussed  and  experimentally  Imple- 
mented. I  believe  they  could  create  a  break- 
down of  public  responsibility  for  education 
and  encourage  racial,  ethnic,  and  socle^  class 
segregation.  But  If  school  systems  gav^  par- 
ents a  limited  and  periodic  choice  of  spools 
within  the  community  and  tried  to;  offer 
different  patterns  of  educational  empfiasls, 
we  could  probably  retain  a  system  t|rhlch 
emphasized  both  quality  and  diversity; 

We  should  also  give  serious  consideration 
to  lowering  the  compulsory  school -attend- 
ance age  and  at  the  same  time  making;  care- 
fully supervised  real  work  opportigilties 
available  to  youth,  beginning  at  age  14. 
There  are  many  problems  in  this  ki^d  of 
proposal,  but  there  are  also  difficult 'prob- 
lems In  continuing  our  present  emphasis  on 
compulsory  education  and  on  schools  as  a 
place  of  Incarceration,  serving  a  custodial 
function  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

I  would  prefer  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
schools  In  community  and  lifetime  continu- 
ing education.   If  some  people  drop  out  of 
school  at  age  15,  let  us  entice  them  back  at 
age  26,  35,  or  46  by  making  educational  laclli- 
ties    and    resources    convenient,    attractive, 
and  necessary.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
many  of  today's  dropouts  from  schools  and 
colleges    are    talented    and    highly    creative 
persons  who  are  frustrated  and  alienated,  not 
only  from  the  schools  but  also  from  teachers, 
principals,  parents,  and  community  values. 
This  prompts  me  to  suggest  that  we  fiUow 
some  individuals  to  leave  secondary  akhool 
before  four   years   if   they  pass   appropriate 
examinations  which  would  entitle  thentto  a 
graduation  certlHcate.  What  Is  so  sacroiinct 
about  four  years  for  a  high  school  certlfltate? 
Individuals  In  both  secondary  schoot  and 
college  should  be  able  to  fulflll  a  8ult>st«intlal 
number  of  course  requirements  by  pstsing 
written    examinations.    Why    hold    students 
back  to  meet  requirements  they  can  sattsfy? 
Let  them  concentrate  on  areas  in  which  ithey 
need     more    personal    attention,    time,  iand 
study. 

CONCLtrOINC  OBSEBVA-nONS  ~ 

The  general  ptirpose  of  these  provocative 
and  controversial  remarks  Is  to  urge  ithe 
deans,  department  heads,  and  faculty  mem- 
bers to  take  a  more  affirmative  role  In  mold- 
ing national  policies  affecting  education.: 

My  experience  during  the  eight  years  I  Was 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education.  4nd 
Welfare  convinced  me  that  deans  of  schjols 
of  education  and  their  faculties  were  fcot 
very  noticeable.  Influential,  or  artlculat<|  In 
federal  educational  pyoltcies.  : 

I  now  think  they  could  and  should]  be 
more  Influential.  They  have  a  perspectve 
and  an  exfwrience  which  should  be  a  istire 
meaningful  tmput  Into  educational  pollc|. 

The  deans  of  medical  schools  are  a  md^el 
we  could  follow.  They  make  their  vtfws 
known.  They  are  forceful,  persistent,  ihd 
vocal.  ; 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  I  suggestiwe 
press  for  legislation  to  provide  federal  an<^or 
state  institutional  grants  to  schools  of  edu- 
cation with  more  than  a  certain  numbed  of 
studenta.  I  think  this  would  bring  us  jhe 
attention  and  experience  we  need  to  mlve 
ahead.  T 

I  tliink  that  thoee  of  us  In  schools  of  edu- 
cation must  take  a  major  leadership  rold  In 
developing  new  pcrilciee  for  the  future.  %n- 
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portant  changes  in  our  poUtical,  economic, 
and  social  Institutions  are  imderway.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  major  changee  In  the 
way  we  handle  energy,  water,  air,  and  human 
creativity. 


April  29,  1974. 


THE  U.N.  CONDONES  MURDER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
chosen  to  condemn  Israel  for  her  April 
12  raid  Into  Lebanon.  That  punitive  ex- 
pedition was  made  after  three  Arab  ter- 
rorists made  their  way  Into  a  settlement 
in  northern  Israel  at  Qiryat  Shemona, 
and  butchered  18  noncombatant  civil- 
ians. Including  a  number  of  women  and 
very  small  children.  Their  crime  was  to 
be  Jews  living  in  range  of  these  terror- 
ists. This  is  not  the  first  time  such  an 
atrocity  has  been  perpetrated.  Nor.  re- 
grettably, shall  it  be  the  last. 

Israel,  aware  that  retaliation  against 
the  government  allowing  murderers  to 
mount  such  eCTorts  from  its  territory  was 
imperative,  sent  a  military  expedition 
across  the  Lebanese  border  to  destroy 
part  of  the  sanctuaries  utilized  by  these 
groups.  Lebanon  has  been  amply  warned 
in  the  past  that  such  retaliation  would 
follow  that  kind  of  attack.  The  whole 
world  knows  Arab  terrorists  utilize  these 
shelters  as  bases  for  mounting  offensive 
operations. 

Israel  has  become  the  subject  of  a  pe- 
culiar international  double  standard. 
She  is  attacked  by  surprise  by  the  Arabs 
in  October,  while  her  people  observe  the 
holiest  day  of  the  Jewish  year.  Yet  the 
world  largely  cheers  the  Arabs  on.  Ter- 
rorists hijack  planes  and  murder  Israeli 
civilians,  and  the  world  calmly  watches, 
saying  nothing.  Murderers  committing 
these  crimes  blithely  walk  the  streets  of 
a  dozen  Arab  capitals,  while  as  many 
European  nations  allow  those  captured 
after  perpetrating  these  crimes  to  walk 
away  unscathed  from  any  and  all  efforts 
to  punish  them. 

On  aU  this,  the  United  Nations,  posing 
as  both  setter  and  observer  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  morality,  places  Its 
Imprimatur.  This  latest  action  is  almost 
as  violent  as  the  actual  atrocity  against 
Israeli  civilians  the  U.N.  chose  to  Ignore. 
It  is  to  the  sliame  of  our  own  country 
that  we  choee  to  go  along  with  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  condemnation  of  Israel. 

It  is  utterly  vital  for  us  to  place  the 
U.N.  In  perspective,  rather  than  to  merely 
rail  against  the  obvious  hypocrisy  and 
immorality  of  this  latest  action.  The 
average  person  in  this  and  many  other 
countries  has  had  it  drummed  Into  their 
head  that  somehow,  In  spite  of  all  errors, 
the  U.N.  in  some  manner  symbolizes  In- 
ternational honor,  integrity  and  decency. 
Many  an  apologist  for  this  organization 
will  detn-ecate  such  acts  as  this,  offering 
the  excuse  that  in  the  end.  and  after  all, 
the  United  Nations  is  "man's  best  hope." 
To  any  intelligent  observer  this  kind  of 
logic  is  of  course  fraudulent. 


It  is  essential  for  us  to  place  the  UJf. 
in  perspective,  noting  that  Its  official  con- 
doning of  international  acts  of  murder 
and  terror  is  a  further  danger  to  world 
peace  and  order  it  claims  to  seek.  By 
setting  itself  up  as  a  moral  guardian, 
the  gullible,  well-meaning  and  blind  be- 
liever are  encouraged  to  place  a  misguid- 
ed faith  in  this  basically  fraudulent  or- 
ganization. The  menace  to  the  entire 
world  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  false  re- 
liance on  this  body. 

Let  us  say  that,  still  reposing  some 
element  of  confidence  in  it.  we  allow  the 
U.N.  to  assume  some  significant  role  in 
"keeping  the  peace"  in  some  extremelv 
volatile  future  international  situation. 
Inevitably  there  will  emerge  some  chal- 
lenge to  its  role,  such  as  Nasser's  demand 
that  U.N.  buffer  forces  remove  themselves 
from  the  area  between  potential  con- 
tending forces.  We  all  remember  that 
Nasser's  demand  of  U  Thant  in  1967  wa.s 
acceded  to  by  that  man,  directly  encour- 
aging Nasser  to  set  in  train  the  verv 
events  culminating  in  the  1967  war.  It 
can  almost  be  predicted  with  certaintv 
that  in  some  future  situation  the  U.N. 
will  do  what  It  deems  poUtlc  or  what  will 
serve  the  interests  of  its  true  clients,  such 
as  the  so-called  "third  world  and  non- 
alined  nations."  These  countries  are 
often  client  states  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  intent  upon 
serving  more  short  term  selfish  interests 
at  the  expense  of  Israel  or  some  other 
target  coimtry.  International  morality  as 
such,  becomes  a  tool  to  serve  national  or 
regional  expediency.  That,  by  itself,  is 
not  surprising,  because  again,  most  ob- 
servers know  the  UJJ.  has  increasingly 
become  such  a  creature. 

However,  to  continue  to  repose  mis- 
placed faith  In  It.  and  to  encourage 
masses  of  well-meaning  people  to  share 
that  belief,  is  to  set  the  stage  for  tragedy 
of  a  massive  order.  If  the  great  powers 
are  intertwined  in  such  a  dispute,  as  they 
are  today,  the  potential  exists  for  world 
calamity.  It  is  therefore  vital  that  the 
United  Nations  be  examined  and  judged 
by  us  as  an  undertaker  would  examine 
a  corpse:  with  few  illusions  and  minimal 
expectations. 

The  U.N.  is  a  tool  for  nations  seeking 
American  money  at  the  expense  of 
American  Interests.  It  will  mute  it.s 
hatred  and  championing  of  anti-Amer- 
ican interests  temporarily  at  contribution 
time.  The  U.N.  Is  far  more  attuned  to 
international  socialism  as  the  Soviet 
Union  expresses  it  than  to  any  form  of 
parliamentary  democracy.  It  is  institu- 
tionally antl-'Westem  and  acts  accord- 
ingly, and  our  support  for  that  organiza- 
tion is  an  active  contribution  to  those 
forces  which  seek  an  end  to  the  United 
States  as  we  know  It.  By  assailing  our 
few  real  allies,  such  as  Israel,  the  XJH. 
aids  the  cause  I  believe  it  supports.  For  us 
to  delude  ourselves  that  this  is  not  the 
case  Is  to  indulge  In  destructive  self- 
delusion. 

Surely,  when  the  XJ^.,  as  it  did  in 
this  recent  condemnation,  acts  as  cal- 
lously as  the  League  of  Nations  did  to- 
ward Ethiopia,  we  can  delude  ourselves 
no  longer.  If  Jews  are  to  be  subjected  to 
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an  ages-old  anti-Semitism  in  a  relatively 
sophisticated  form,  then  it  is  up  to  us 
to  at  least  understand  that  our  Nation 
is  being  subjected  to  a  similar  double 
standard.  Let  us  strip  away  the  rhetoric 
of  world  peace,  see  the  U.N.  for  what  it 
is,  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

If  Israel  and  a  number  of  other  dues- 
paying  nations  were  to  leave  that  body, 
it  would  be  effectively  crippled.  Not  to  do 
so  leaves  it  viable  and  able  to  continue 
its  masquerade,  in  turn  guaranteeing 
worse  betrayals  in  times  to  come. 


SUMMER  FUEL  USE  GUIDELINES 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  at  the  action  of  the 
House  today  in  passing  the  conference 
report  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. I  believe  this  legislation  reflects 
the  general  recognition  of  the  House  that 
our  energy  problems,  though  alleviated 
somewhat  in  recent  days  since  the  lifting 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  will  remain 
with  us  in  varying  forms  and  degrees  of 
severity  well  into  the  future,  and  that 
the  Nation  needs  to  plan  now  for  its 
future  energy  requirements. 

Particularly,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
authorizing  legislation  includes  intact 
an  amendment  I  offered  on  the  floor 
when  this  bill  was  first  before  the  House 
with  respect  to  obtaining  clear  and  com- 
prehensible indications  from  the  Energy 
Administrator  of  the  amount  of  fuel  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  summer  vaca- 
tion use  by  citizens. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  surrounded 
summer  vacation  planning  has  badly 
hurt  the  tourist  Industry  not  only  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida  but  all  regions 
of  the  country. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
has  finally  moved  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  tourist  industry  and 
citizens  alike  who  have  been  uncertain 
how  far  they  could  hope  to  travel  this 
summer  on  their  vacations,  or  whether 
they  could  travel  at  all.  Mr.  Simon  re- 
cently gave  general  approval  to  going 
ahead  with  summer  vacations  and  indi- 
cated specifically,  for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  State,  that  travel- 
ers need  not  shun  their  customary  sum- 
mer Florida  vacations.  Creation  of  a  spe- 
cial tourism  advisory  panel  by  FEO, 
though  much  belated,  represents  another 
welcome  step  toward  recognizing  the 
clear  need  to  alert  citizens  generally 
about  the  suitability  of  travel  during  the 
upcoming  summer  months. 

Hopefully,  passage  of  the  conference 
report  today  with  the  tourism  amend- 
ment I  offered  will  further  prod  the  En- 
ergy Administrator  to  indicate  with  addi- 
tional precision  the  suitability  of  sum- 
mer travel  and  assist  citizens  in  planning 
their  vacations. 

The  amendment  provides  that — 
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Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  preliminary  summer  guidelines  for  cit- 
izen fuel  use. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
new  Federal  Energy  Administrator  will 
comply  with  this  provision  to  the  fullest 
and  issue  such  guidelines  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  and  hopefully  will  not 
wait  until  the  full  30-day  period  allotted 
by  the  provision  expires,  given  the  late- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  fact  that  sum- 
mer is  already  fast  approaching. 

The  tourist  industry  in  my  State  and 
other  States  has  been  badly  affected  al- 
ready by  the  tmcertainty  that  continued 
for  so  many  months  and  the  lack  of 
guidance  available  from  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office.  With  the  lifting  of  the  Arab 
embargo  and  clear  indications  of  the 
amount  of  fuel  available  for  citizen  use 
this  summer,  there  should  be  no  further 
delay  in  removing  the  psychological  ob- 
stacles to  travel  that  may  still  exist  be- 
cause of  lingering  uncertainy  or  con- 
fusion. 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  asked 
to  approve  significant  modifications  in 
our  Nation's  clean  air  laws  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  greate  utilization  of  coal 
in  both  manufacturing  processes  and  in 
electrical  power  generation. 

I  fully  support  the  establishment  by 
this  Congress  of  a  "national  coal  policy." 
In  a  country  which  has  a  supply  of  coal 
of  up  to  400  years,  burning  oil  and  gas 
to  produce  electricity  is  shamefully 
wasteful.  But  we  must  not  convert  to 
coal  so  quickly  and  recklessly  that  this 
and  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
pay  the  horrible  price  of  increased  em- 
physema, lung  cancer,  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases  which  are  associated  with 
the  high  levels  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
other  pollutants  which  will  be  spewed 
into  the  air  if  we  allow  coal  to  be  burned 
without  regard  to  the  proven  public 
health  threat  of  uncontrolled  plant 
emissions. 

Unless  this  country  is  faced  with  a 
critical  energy  shortage  that  is  an  im- 
mediate and  substantial  threat  to  work- 
er's jobs  and  our  Nation's  national  se- 
curity, there  can  be  no  defense  for  the 
adoption  of  an  inflexible  policy  that 
would  endanger  American's  health.  To 
adopt  such  a  poUcy  would  be  to  run  the 
risk  of  trading  the  "energy  crisis  "  for  a 
"health  crisis." 

The  danger  of  such  a  health  crisis  was 
pointed  out  by  Charles  O.  Watson,  M.D., 
in  a  recent  column  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  Dr.  Watson  argues  that: 

Relaxation  of  air  pollution  standards  and/ 
or  passage  of  legislation  to  compromise  en- 
forcement of  these  standards  can  only  Jeop- 
ardize the  oommunlty's  health. 

I  recommend  that  all  my  colleagues 
study  carefully  Dr.  Watson's  persuasive 


analysis.  His  statement,  which  has  won 
the  endorsement  of  the  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society's  Committee  for  En- 
vironmental Problems,  could  not  be  more 
tinieiy. 

Dr.  Watson's  statement  follows: 
Energy  Crisis  Could  Become  Health  Crisis 
(By  Charles  G.  Watson,  MX).) 

The  ci..Tent  "energy  crisis"  has  spawned  a 
complex  array  of  challenges  to  our  society 

There  is  endless  comment  about  the  neces- 
.'-itv  to  crnvert  from  low  sulphur  fuels  to 
relatively  high  sulphur  fuels  because  of  rela- 
tive availability^  The  cost  of  energy  is  rising 
sharply,  and  there  are  considerable  presrures 
on  lawmakers  to  compromise  existing  obiam- 
able   standards   of  environmental   quality 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  {undament.-il 
ques'.ion  of  the  community  s  health  has  re- 
ceived Utile  exposure  in  the  public  forum. 
Unquestionably,  air  pollution  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree  has  a  significant  effect  upjn  hu- 
man health.  At  what  point  dees  this  occur, 
and  who  is  susceptible:' 

To  answer  these,  we  must  recognize  short- 
term  effects  (for  example,  the  effects  of  an 
air  pollution  'episode'  upon  a  person  s-irfer- 
ing  from  asthma)  and  long-term  etfec.s 
I  such  as  the  effects  of  chronically  polluted 
air  vi{X)n  an  entire  community  after  decades 
of  exposure! . 

Short-term  effects  are  easily  Identifiable 
and  can.  in  part,  be  measured.  Long-term 
ejects  are  insidious,  intertwined  with  other 
environmental  and  constitutional  factors 
and.  by  and  large,  immeasureable.  Some  data 
have  come  from  the  experimental  laboratory 
Most  have  come  from  observations  of  the 
health  status  of  a  community  acutely  or 
chronically  exposed  to  known  pollutants — 
epidemiologic  data.  (Epidemiology  is  a  sci- 
ence that  deals  with  the  incidence,  distribu- 
tion, and  control  of  disease  in  a  population  1 

In  1969  and  1970  the  federal  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  brought  together  all 
available  experimental  and  epidemiologic 
data  and,  on  the  basis  of  these,  establishrd 
air  quality  standards  for  the  individual  pol- 
lutants found  most  commonly  over  our  cities 
They  identified  24-hour  standards,  levels  oJ 
pollutants  that  could  safely  be  exceeded  in  a 
community  only  once  a  year,  and  annual 
standards,  the  safe  up|>er  limits  of  an  aver- 
aee  of  daily  pollutant  concentrations 
throughout  one  year.  Each  state  was  man- 
dated to  achieve  these  air  quality  standards 
by  May  31.  1975. 

In  .Allegheny  County,  we  have  a  compre- 
hensive monitoring  system  which  mea-sures 
those  two  pollutants  which  locally  have  the 
greatest  erfects  upon  health,  namely  particu- 
late matter  and  sulphur  dioxide  (SO=) .  Seven 
monitoring  stations  operate  through  the 
three  river  valleys.  Their  data  are  expressed 
Jn  terms  of  an  air  pollution  index,  issued 
for  each  monitored  community  and.  as  an 
average  of  the  values  obtained  from  the  seven 
stations,  for  the  county. 

The  index  was  designed  so  that  a  level  of 
100  (first  stage  alert)  would  correspond  to 
the  federal  24-hovir  air  quality  standard,  the 
level  that  may  be  exceeded  in  any  one  locale 
only  once  per  year.  Similarly,  an  index  of  25 
corresponds  to  the  federal  annusil  air  quality 
standards.  According  to  the  health  eflects  cri- 
teria adopted  by  the  federal  government,  the 
average  of  365  consecutive  dally  air  pollution 
indices  in  .Allegheny  County  or  for  any  one 
of  its  individually  monitored  communities 
must  be  less  than  25,  As  mandated  by  the 
federal  Clean  \ii  Act.  our  county  must  meet 
this  stand.ird  by  May  31,  1975. 

What  has  received  scant  publicity  to  date 
is  that  the  average  composite  index  for  the 
county  for  the  preceding  365  days  has  ranged 
between  45  and  50  for  the  past  year.  And 
dtirlng  the  past  year  we  have  had  sever?!  pol- 
lution episodes"  in  which  the  county  index 
has  exceeded  100.  Expressed  in  more  relevant 
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terms,  levels  of  partu-ul;»te  matter  an|  sul- 
phur dioxide  In  the  county  are  slgalfl<iintly 
in  violation  of  existing  federal  standards, 
standards  based  upon  existing  reliable  Hfealth 
elTects  data.  T 

And  while  svjlphtir  dioxide  concentrspions 
in  the  county  have  fallen  over  the  pasejyear. 
particulate  matter  ooucciitratlons  coi^inue 
to  rise.  The  annual  index,  therefore.  h»s  re- 
mained almost  twice  as  hlch  a.s  the  fed^ally 
accepted  safe  upper  limit  of  25.  1 

Relaxation  of  alr-po!Ui»lon  standards  lind- 
or  passage  of  legislation  to  compromise  en- 
forcement of  the.se  standards  ciin  only|fur- 
ther  Jeopardize  the  community's  health.|The 
asthmatic  or  indlvUlu  ■!  wiili  ;  lenifiant 
chronic  bronchitis  or  emphyc-nn  Is  usdallv 
■well  aware  of  the  effect  of  nti  index  of  100 
upon  his  or  her  breathlns;.  ■ 

The  effects  of  chronically  polhited  ,\]t  9pon 
a  healthy  Indlvldtial  are  far  more  Insidious 
and  unpredictable  This  we  must  all  be  a^are 
of.  This  must  be  the  sole  premise  underfc-lnt; 
the  establishment  and  uncompromlslnij  en- 
forcement of  safe  a'r  quality  standards! 

The  "energy  crisis"  mu=t  not  be  perm  A  ted 
to  become  a  potential  "health  crisis^  by 
weakening  or  falling  to  enforce  existing  elec- 
tive and  well-thought-out  envlronmefital 
legislation  at  county,  stiite  or  federal  lefcls. 


POLLSTERS  CANNOT  COUNT  O^ 

PUBLIC  :• 

I 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINS<I 

Of    ILLINLilS  ': 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKfe 

Monday,  April  29.  1974         | 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sj|ice 
more  than  any  other  American  city  irifthe 
country,  Washington.  DC,  specific|lly 
the  Government  establishment,  greets 
every  public  poll  with  intense  intere^,  I 
believe  that  thorough  review  of  the  tefh- 
niques  of  pollsters  might  be  in  orderi 

A  column  by  Orv  Lifka,  editor  of  ihe 
Suburban  Life,  a  publication  sen^ng 
Cook  County.  111.,  treats  the  subject!  of 
pollsters  in  a  fascinating  fashion  in  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

The  article  follows : 

PoixsTERS  Can't  Count  o.n-   PrsLic 
(By  Orv  Lifka  1 

Professional  pollsters  are  nibbling  a4f\- 
ously  at  their  pencUs  because  Washln^on 
Isn't  the  only  place  where  questions  are  go- 
ing unanswered  these  days.  ; 

According  to  the  opinion  takers,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  queries  made  at  Ameri- 
can doorsteps  are  floating  away  untoucjjed, 
like  soap  bubbles  in  the  breeze.  5 

They  fall  to  realize  that  more  q\iestl4ns 
are  being  asked,  as  the  teenager  complained 
about  his  parents.  Furthermore,  many; of 
the  answers  rest  with  the  pollsters  thgin- 
selves.  if  they  are  doing  any  resting.  ; 

When  a  poll  taker  approaches  a  citizenihe 
may  flre  the  first  shot,  like  Syria  on  jhe 
Oolan  Heights,  but  he's  only  inviting  a  ^- 
ciprocal  barrage,  "Who  are  you?  Why  shc^ild 
I  tell  you  anything?  Do  you  know  that  ^ur 
Doberman  plnscher  Is  right  behind  you.  Ifcd 
he  hasn't  been  fed  today?"  ; 

By  answering  Jmt  these  three  quest^ns 
the  pollster  is  bound  to  improve  the  naticyial 
average. 

Their  bosses  could  help  by  asking  s«ne 
questions  of  themselves:  "How  long  is  |he 
American  public  going  to  hold  still  for  *ii3 
stuff?  At©  these  intrusions  appreclstedj  as 
the  man  said  when  he  poked  holes  In  ihe 
hornets'  neat?  How  did  I  ever  get  Into  ^U 
racket  anyway? 
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The  average  American's  life  Is  a  quiz  show 
without  prizes.  He  isn't  up  more  than  ten 
minutes  before  someone  asks  how  long  he's 
Koing  to  be  in  the  bathroom.  At  the  break- 
last  table  his  wife  asks  whether  he  mailed 
the  letter  she  gave  him  yesterday  and  if  he 
knows  he  Ju.st  dribbled  egg  yolk  on  his 
bjilrt. 

No  .s(xjiifr  his  he  ba'ked  his  car  onto  the 
street  tlian  someme  asks  where  he  learned 
t  1  drive.  On  reacliing  work  he's  hit  with  "Did 
you  forget  that  we  start  at  8:30?"  and  "Who 
left  the  hnlf-eaten  cheese  sandwich  on  the 
switchboard?" 

When  he  goes  to  lunch  the  waitress  wnnfs 
tn  know  how  he  w:tnls  his  hainburger.  what 
kind  of  dres.ilng  he  prefers  for  his  inlad.  his 
cliolce  of  beverape  and  liow  he  cxpeci.s  her  to 
live  ou  15  cent  tips. 

Home  once  more.  he'j.  given  some  nuiltiple 
choice  questions  by  his  helpmate:  Docs  he 
want  to  eat  before  she  tells  him  what  Junior 
did  .^  Would  he  like  to  try  fixing  the  basement 
water  pipe  hlm-seif.  or  should  thev  call  the 
plumber  right  away? 

Television  poses  a  raft  of  questions  rang- 
ing from  selecting  the  programs  to  commer- 
cials asking  whether  llie  wavering  picture 
l.snt  due  more  to  his  stoin;i[h  distress  tliun 
the  termites  in  the  set. 

Taking  all  these  thlng.s  Into  coivlderatlon. 
as  the  tax  aasesor  said  when  checking  hl.s 
house.  Its  no  wonder  he  has  no  desire  to  play 
school  with  opinion  surveyors.  The  question 
is  how  he  managed  to  put  up  with  them  so 
lout;. 

Gallup.  Roper  and  others  who  fondly  fln- 
Kcr  the  public  pul.se  may  have  to  find  other 
ways  of  learning  what  lurks  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  Perhaps  they  could  give 
trading  stamps;  certainly  their  polls  must 
have  disclosed  that  this  is  another  business 
that  could  use  help. 

They  must  realize  by  now  th.it  the  world 
will  never  run  out  of  questions  But  nobodv 
has  all  the  answers. 
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DR.  ALAN  F.  GUTTMACHER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    IflNKESOT* 

J  V  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENT .STIVES 
Monday,  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  note  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alan  Guttmacher  last  month.  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher,  obstetrician,  gynecologist  and 
author,  is  best  known  for  his  work  In 
family  planning  and  for  his  leadership  of 
the  planned  Parenthood-World  Popula- 
tion Federation. 

Dr.  Guttmacher  worked  to  advance  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  control  per- 
sonal reproductive  decisions  and  to  al- 
leviate the  Ignorance  common  In  discus- 
sions of  family  planning.  He  believed 
deeply  In  spreadmg  the  word  about  birth 
control  both  here  and  abroad.  It  was 
during  Dr.  Guttmacher's  years  as  presi- 
dent of  Plsuined  Parenthood  that  the 
United  States  saw  the  greatest  growth  In 
national  programs  to  make  contracep- 
tive Information  available  to  all. 

Though  this  outline  of  his  professional 
career  conveys  only  a  distant  Impression 
of  the  man.  Dr.  Guttmacher's  humanity 
Is  reQected  in  his  writings  and  his  com- 
petence by  the  organization  he  led.  His 
life  was  spent  in  the  Intelligent  service 
of  those  who  wish  more  control  over  their 
lives,  and  his  death  is  a  loss  to  us  alL 


CHAIRMAN     McFALL     SPEAKS     TO 
AERO    CLUB 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1974 
Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  had  the 
privilege.  April  23.  of  hearing  an  out- 
standing addre.ss  by   the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tlie  Hou.<^e  Transportation 
Appropriations   Subrommittee.   John   j 
McFai.i,.  A.s  a  member  of  thi,-,  subcommit- 
tee m.vself,  I  enjoy  .<;rrving  with  Chair- 
man McFall  v.ho^^c  cffort.<;.  like  mine,  r.rc 
directed  toward  encoura.'jing  n  climate  in 
which  our  national  economy  can  brncfit 
through  the  continued  healthy  growth  of 
the  air  tran-sportation  industi'v. 
Chairman  McPall's  speech  follows: 

Leave  Yotm   Parachute   Home 
I  iippreclate  the  Invitation  to  be  with  vou 
•ibis  afternoon  at  your  monthly  luncheon. 

At  a  recent  hearing  we  were  told  that  our 
nation's  air  transportation  Industry  has 
moved  out  of  its  youthful  and  exciting  era 
of  providing  a  new  transportation  naedlum  to 
a  more  mature  phase  of  development.  In 
taking  this  step,  I  hope  this  great  Industrj- 
has  not  lost  the  enthusiasm  that  has  made 
it  so  great. 

Clearly,  our  air  transportation  industry  has 
matured  rapidly.  Within  a  few  decades  "avia- 
tion has  become  vital  to  our  Industrial 
growth  and  overall  national  prosperity,  as 
well  as  our  national  defense. 

During  this  early  development  period,  we 
In  the  Congress  have  worked  with  Industry 
to  achieve  Improved  air  transportation  both 
domestically  and  internationally. 

Domestically,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  has  provided  the  funding  mechanism 
to  modernize  our  air  transportation  system. 
In  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
lias  been  appropriated  for  airport  construc- 
tion and  new  facilities.  Research  funding  has 
also  been  substantially  increased.  These  ef- 
forts. I  believe,  are  essential  both  to  upgrade 
our  existing  system  and  to  develop  a  system 
that  will  meet  the  chaUenges  of  the  1980's. 

We  have  worked  hard  together  for  the  pro- 
motion of  aviation  safety.  As  a  result,  our 
nation's  safety  record  Is  un.surpassed  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

In  the  international  arena,  great  progress 
has  been  made  and,  again,  much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  you  people  in  industry.  Today, 
most  of  the  International  air  carriers  fly 
American-made  aircraft.  Recently,  the 
United  Kingdom  Installed  a  NAS  Stage  A 
type  system  with  US.  made  equipment.  Other 
countries,  including  some  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  are  Interested  In  the  modern  air 
traffic  control  and  navigational  equipment 
and  systems  used  In  this  country. 

It  is  evident,  in  my  Judgment,  that  we 
have  a  highly  successful,  dynamic,  and  vitally 
important  aviation  industry.  An  Industry 
that  not  only  benefits  this  country  but  the 
world-at-large.  It  Is  also  evident  that  this 
success  has  been  achieved  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  Industry,  Congress,  and 
the  Executive  branch. 

But  while  our  accomplishments  are  great. 
we  must  not  aUow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
complacency.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  best 
aviation  system  and  Industry  In  the  world 
we  must  maintain  cwr  efforts.  That  Is  why  I 
supported  a  UB.  88T.  That  Is  why  I  recenUy 
approred  tlie  darMopment  of  a  pr«c^>era- 
tlonal  aeronautical  satellite.  And  that  Is  why 
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I  have  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose, 
additional  taxes  or  user  charges  which  may 
place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  aviation. 
However,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  su- 
premacy in  air  commerce,  you  in  the  private 
sector  must  also  continue  to  do  your  part. 
Our  aviation  industry  has  always  been 
willing  to  take  the  initiative  and  move  ahead 
with  new  technology.  We  were  receiitly  told 
that  among  our  nation's  railroad  companies 
Interested  in  one  area  of  technology,  there 
w£is  a  rush  to  be  second  for  fear  of  being  first. 
This  rush  to  be  second  has  never  been  a 
charactlstlcs  of  our  aviation  industry — and 
I  hope  it  never  becomes  one. 

In  some  industries,  problems  are  most 
typically  dealt  with  by  turning  them  over  to 
the  Government  with  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers. This  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  avi- 
ation industry.  You  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  turn  adversity  into  advantage  and 
problems  into  profitable  service.  And  If  new 
problems  provide  new  challenges  then  you 
should  feel  very  challenged  indeed  these 
days.  Along  this  line,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  things  which  I  feel  industry 
should  be  considering. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  all  of  us  Is  the 
fuel  problem.  It  may  be  mitigated  to  some 
extent  shortly — but  all  of  us  should  con- 
tinue to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  conserve. 
Considerations  of  the  past  were  cost  per 
mile,  cost  per  revenue  passenger,  and  so 
forth.  But  today  the  fuel  situation  impacts 
on  aircraft  manufacturers,  air  carriers,  gen- 
eral aviation,  and  the  traveling  public. 
Clearly,  Industry  must  develop  new  ways  to 
conserve  fuel  and  still  provide  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  public. 

Ground  congestion  is  another  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  traveling  public.  Many  of  our 
nation's  airports  need  Improved  Ingress  and 
egress  to  relieve  present  peak-hour  ground 
congestion.  In  many  areas,  off -airport  access, 
although  often  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  airport  sponsor,  still  requires  improve- 
ments to  meet  current  and  future  demands. 
If  we  ever  get  a  national  tranportation  pol- 
icy, hopefully.  It  will  provide  some  guidance 
In  the  area  of  Integrating  the  various  trans- 
portation modes. 

As  I  have  said  In  the  past.  If  we  had  an 
integrated  transportation  policy,  we  would 
know  where  to  locate  our  transportation  fa- 
cilities. We  would  be  able  to  project  the  use 
of  airports,  for  example;  and  perhaps  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  loading  capacity 
and  ground  passenger  service.  We  would  be 
able  to  spread  the  passenger  load  more  even- 
ly— not  only  among  airports,  but  among  the 
alternate  modes  of  tranportation.  We  would 
have  an  Important  leg  up  on  the  problems  of 
noise  and  congestion  if  we  knew  well  in  ad- 
vance where  we  are  going  to  put  our  new 
transportation  facilities. 

Today,  Industry  and  government  are  work- 
ing hand-ln-glove  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment by  reducing  noise  and  air  pollution. 
The  public  must  be  Informed  of  the  amount 
of  effM-t  going  Into  this  field.  We  must  let 
them  know  what  we  have  accomplished,  and 
what  we  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, if  we  are  to  benefit  from  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  And  without  that  co- 
operation and  assistance,  the  continued 
growth  of  commercial  air  transportation 
could  be  endangered  by  the  very  ones  whom 
It  seeks  to  serve. 

As  you  know,  many  of  our  present  civilian 
aircraft  were  essentially  spin-offs  from  the 
development  of  military  aircraft  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  may  not  have  this  luxury  for  the 
aircraft  of  the  future.  Because  of  this,  there 
is  a  need  to  determine  what  the  civilian  mar- 
ket wlU  require  in  terms  of  capacity  and  per- 
formance in  the  future  before  further  de- 
velopment work  Is  performed.  Neither  the 
public  nor  indtistry  can  afford  an  Edsel- 
wtth-wlngs,  any  more  than  it  can  afford  to 
Ignore  futiire  aircraft  development. 
Both  airport  and  air  carrier  operators  can 
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work  to  Improve  the  use  of  cargo  transporta- 
tion devices  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  wide-bodied  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial for  sharing  equipment,  gates,  and  pas- 
senger transporters. 

Air  carriers  should  also  be  looking  at  flight 
schedules  and  gate  usage  practices  to  deter- 
mine if  added  efficiencies  can  be  Introduced 
to  reduce  landside  delays. 

I  realize  that  some  of  what  1  have  discus- 
sed is  not  amendable  to  simplistic  or  rapid 
solutions.  But  the  solutions  are  there.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  seek  them  out  and  develop 
them.  In  the  contemplation  of  pressing  prob- 
lems we  must  be  mature  enough  not  to  bale- 
out  and  leave  the  American  public  stranded. 
We  are  counting  on  your  competence  and 
youthful  enthusiasm  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, and  to  keep  our  aviation  Industry  in 
the  lead  throughout  the  world. 
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tion  could  not  possibly  be  more  remote 
from  that  of  the  American  people  in  this 
matter.  It  violates  all  standards  of 
justice. 


THE   END  OF  A  PAINFUL  LESSON 


UNITED   STATES   SUPPORTS 
ISRAEL'S  ENEMIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Arab  guerrillas  murdered  18  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  at  the  Is- 
raeli town  of  Kiryat  Shemona,  the 
United  NaticMis  was  unconcerned.  But 
when  Israel  reacted  by  striking  the  bases 
in  Lebanon  from  wiiich  the  Palestinian 
terrorists  had  struck,  the  United  Nations 
was  quick  to  condemn  Israel. 

There  would  be  nothing  new  about  this 
outrageous  double  standard  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  it  had 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

Israel  has  long  considered  this  coimtry 
her  truest  and  best  and  possibly  her 
only  friend  in  the  community  of  nations. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  shown 
exceedingly  poor  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  action 
and  the  administration's  seemingly 
headlong  rush  into  Arab  arms. 

The  Security  Coimcil  resolution  con- 
demned Israel's  raid  against  the  guerrilla 
bases  in  Lebanon  but  was  conspicuously 
silent  on  the  question  of  what  prompted 
that  action  in  the  first  place — the  Pales- 
tinian slaughter  at  Kiryat  Shemona. 

The  United  States  did  attempt  to  in- 
sert a  reference  to  that  attack  In  the  res- 
olution but  was  defeated  7  to  6.  At  that 
point,  the  United  States  should  have 
vetoed  the  one-sided  measure  or,  at  the 
very  least,  have  abstained  from  voting. 

Other  nations  which  might  also  have 
abstained  as  a  form  of  silent  support  for 
Israel  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from  im- 
demeath  by  the  United  States. 

The  result  was,  in  the  words  of  Israel's 
representative, 

Another  example  of  the  bias  and  Inequity 
which  prevail  In  Security  Council  debate  on 
the  Middle  East. 

By  voting  for  the  resolution  the  United 
States  sided  with  those  nations  who  con- 
sistently have  opposed  Israel  and  have 
always  condemned  as  wrong  any  actions 
Israel  has  taken  to  defend  herself.  This 
must  be  viewed  as  the  best  news  the  Arab 
guerrillas  have  had  since  they  began 
their  campaign  of  terror  and  murder. 

The  position  of  the  Nixon  admlnlstra- 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hope- 
fully, our  Government — this  Congress — 
has  learned  the  painful  lessons  of  Fed- 
eral wage  and  price  controls.  After  nearly 
3  years  of  sustained  effort,  during  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  warned  that 
a  controlled  economy  would  inevitably 
result  in  shortages  while  failmg  to  con- 
trol inflation,  we  finally  stand  on  the  eve 
of  the  expiration  of  the  authority  for  the 
implementation  of  economic  controls,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

The  American  people  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  the  destabilizing  effects  of  "eco- 
nomic stabilization,"  as  reflected  in  a  de- 
cline in  real  income  and  productivity  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1974  while  prices  have 
continued  to  soar  at  double-digit  annual 
rates. 

Such  discouraging  trends  will  un- 
doubtedly be  cited  as  evidence  that  some 
form  of  controls  remain  necessarj'  to  pre- 
vent runaway  inflation.  Nevertheless,  the 
effort  to  perpetuate  or  to  reinstate  con- 
trols must  by  all  means  be  resisted,  for 
it  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  avoid 
dealing  with  the  real  causes  of  inflation, 
which  are  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  expansion  of  the 
budget  and  the  money  supply.  Business 
Week  magazine  of  April  27.  1974,  quoted 
an  official  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
as  saying: 

The  program  was  a  cover  for  highly  expan- 
sionary fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  using  economic 
controls  to  cover  up  the  effects  of  irre- 
sponsible flscal  and  monetary  policies. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
people  should  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
failure  of  their  Government  to  live  with- 
in its  means. 

The  article  in  Business  Week  is  an  ex- 
cellent historj'  of  the  effects  of  economic 
controls.  I  am  inserting  excerpts  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  strongly 
commend  that  they  read  the  entire 
article : 

[Excerpts  From  Business  Week,  Apr.  27.  1974) 
Did  Controls  Flunk  Their  First  Peacetime 
Test? 
On  a  warm  August  evening  32  months  ago. 
President  Nixon  startled  the  nation  by  pro- 
claiming a  "new  economic  policy."  which 
abruptly  scrapped  his  much-vaunted  grad- 
ualist economic  game  plan  and  imposed  a 
freeze  on  prices  and  wages.  The  move,  coordi- 
nated with  actions  to  float  the  dollar  and  cut 
taxes,  clearly  violated  the  President's  own 
noninterventionist  economic  philosophy.  But 
it  seemed  at  the  time  a  brilliant  maneuver 
to  dampen  the  fires  of  inflation  while  stimu- 
lating an  almost  stagnant  economy. 

Next  week,  America's  latest  experiment 
with  controls  Is  expected  to  pass  Into  history, 
and  few  will  mourn  It.  Yet  In  an  age  of  re- 
lentless worldwide  inflation,  it  would  be  both 
premature  and  politically  naive   to  assume 
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that  Americas  experimentation  with  Ulcomes 
policies  in  general  and  controls  In  parilcuiar 
Is  ended.  Indeed.  Congressional  Deniixrrats 
this  week  were  already  talking  of  ext<bdlng 
controls  authority.  An  Important  precedent 
has  been  set,  and  the  example  of  Western  E»i- 
rope  suggests  that  once  a  country  reso  ts  to 
an  Incomea  policy.  It  ts  very  Likely  to  p  irsue 
the  same  path  again  and  again. 

This  makes  It  Imperative  for  govern  neiU 
policymakers  to  make  a  ,swift  awessma  it  of 
the  value  of  the  1971-74  controls.  Ai-eady 
several  fundamental  conclusions  £tan(  out 
clearly: 

The  longer  a  controls  program  U  Imjosed, 
the  more  diminished  Its  effectiveness.  TTlie 
initial  shock  can  work  wonders  But  ov«  r  the 
long  pull,  controls  simply  fight  naturafcco- 
nomlc  forces. 

Peacetime  controls  are  far  more  diiLclili  to 
manage  than  wartime  controls  It  Is  siir  sly  a 
matter  of  motivation.  It  is  easier  to  ge  ;  co- 
operation when  a  nation  is  on  a  c^mpletj  war 
footing  than  when  It  Is  at  p>eace. 

The  newest  economic  factor  underm:  ning 
the  success  of  even  the  best-plar.ned  con  trolii 
program  Is  the  International— and  muH  Ina- 
tlonal — nature  of  economic  enterprLse,  U  the 
controls  program  now  ending,  for  examp  e.  il 
was  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  compi  nles 
restricted  by  price  constraints  on  the  do- 
mestic market  simply  slipped  out  the  side 
door  and  oold  goods  abroad  Meanwhile.  £  (Hu- 
ent  foreigners  traded  huge  dollar  holding  ;  for 
scarce  U.S.  commodities. 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions,  It  li  no 
wonder  that  a  vigorous  debate  is  already  un- 
der way  among  economists.  While  there  I  s  no 
simple  division  between  conservatives  and 
lilierals.  at  least  three  separate  school,  ol 
thought  stand  out: 

Opponents  of  controls.  "To  the  extent  ;hat 
controls  suppress  prices  Ln  one  period,  you 
Induce  the  backup  of  demand  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  expand  supply,  which  lnd<  ices 
worse  Inflation  down  the  road,"  says  i  .Ian 
Green^jan.  a  long-time  advisor  to  the  N:  »on 
Administration  and  head  of  Towns*  id 
Oreenspan  Associates.  •Price  and  wage  c  sn- 
trols  never  work,  period." 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  "To  Judge  the 
controls  program  from  wh.'it  happened  in  the 
past  ye*r  Is  like  Judfjlng  Jack  Johnson  fl;  ht- 
l!ig  a  bear,"  says  Arnold  Weber,  a  Carn«  ;le- 
Mellon  University  dean  wlio  was  execi  live 
director  of  the  Cost  of  living  Council  du -Ing 
Uie  fir.st  freere   "Controls  worked  well  du 'Ing 
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Phase  II,  and  I  favor  maintaining  them   low 
on  a  standby  basis— to  be  used  surptcall' 
selective  trouble  spots  In  the  economy." 
Proponents   of  some  controls.   Social 
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political   pressures,  rather  than  purely  i  co- 
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Jiomic   considerations,  suggest     the  nee< 
lujstitutioiuilLse    some    form    of    pemiar  ent 
prior   review   of   price   and   wage    lncr«ai  ;s,' 
.says  Robert  F    Lanzlllottl,  dean  of  the  b  i 
i.ess  college   at    the  Cnlver.'-ity   of  Florldi 
Gainesville  ai:d  a  former  member  of  the  P  ■ 
Commission 

Such  views  show  there  Ik  no  Pinple  sha 
focused  verdict  to  guide  policymakers  if  ^  ov- 
ernmei:t  once  aj-ain  finds  It  must  turn  ic 
Income*  policy  Nor  U  there  any  coiiseusu 
what  goals  the  1971-74  control  pro^;ram 
.'uppofaed  to  serve.  Controlling  Inilallon 
course.  But  Marina  Whitman,  a  membei 
the  Price  Conxmlsslon  during  Phase  II 
later  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  believes  that  falling  m  that  «  aeJ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  total  failure 
says:  Though  there  hi  lo  clear  evidence 
that  the  inflation  Is  lower  today  than  it 
would  have  been  without  controls,  they  s  lay 
have  enabled  us  to  hold  down  unemploym*  nt. 
and  Ui*t»  a  plu«  for  tbm  program."  A  CIC 
offlcUU  puU  1»  more  pointedly;  "ihe  progr  an 
was  a  cover  for  highly  cxpauiionary  liocai 
monetary  policies." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONtmOLS  ONLT   WoEK  SHOKT-TrEM.   COST- 
P»tTSH 

C.  Jackson  Grayson.  Jr..  dean  of  the  busi- 
ness school  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, headed  the  Price  Commission  from  Oc- 
tober, 1971.  until  It  was  disbanded  in  1973 
at  the  beginning  of  Phase  ni.  He  and  Louis 
Neeb.  the  commission's  executive  director, 
have  Just  finished  a  book  about  their  Wash- 
ington experience,  in  an  Interview  with 
BUSINESS  wins,  Grayson  takes  a  la.'^t  look  at 
the  controls  program  and  what  can  be 
learned  from  it. 

Q.  Is  it  appropriate  to  abandon  control'; 
irhen  in/lation  1.?  accelerating  as  it  is  7io?r 
doing* 

Oratson.  Yc;.  Controls  can  onlv  work  a 
short  while,  and  they  work  best  lii  a  cost- 
push  Inflation.  They  cannot  handle  a  de- 
mand Inflation  or  a  .^pply  Inflation,  which 
is  what  we  have  now. 

Why  acre  controls  iindrrtakcn  in  the  first 
plncc? 

Because  the  Pre.^ldent  decided  that  the 
economy  was  about  to  recover.  He  wanted  lo 
a.'wlst  that  without  having  Inflation  He  was 
going  to  stimulate  the  economy.  If  people 
had  felt  that  we  were  about  to"  take  off  on 
another  Innafl'mary  binge,  then  thev  would 
have  acted  to  proU-rt  Ihcmsehcs.  Wa|.;cs 
would  have  gr.ne  up;  prices  would  have  been 
raised.  Under  these  conditions,  controls  prob- 
ably work  better  than  at  any  other  time. 
But  you  could  see  demand  Inflation  coming 
near  the  end  of  Phase  II 

What  is  your  general  assessment  of  our 
erperinient  irith  controls* 

I  hope  that  the  nation  has  learned  a 
Ic.,s<^)n:  that  controls  are  not  the  onlv  answer. 
They  work  under  very  limited  conditions  for 
a  very  limited  time.  We  kept  them  on  too 
Innt'. 

How  unnld  ynu  rate  cooperation  with  the 
c'yntrols  program? 

Very  good  throughout  mc-t  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  period  in  which  I  began  to  .see 
it  eroding  was  In  Pha.se  IV.  when  people  pro- 
trresslvely  began  to  get  disenchanted  with 
the  ability  of  control:-,  to  work.  During  Pha.ses 
I  and  II.  I  think  controls  were  more  surress- 
ful  In  holding  down  price  hikes.  Real  earn- 
ings rose,  and  that  means  wajes  rose  faster 
than  prices. 

It  is  claimed  that  controls  failed  because 
th"  rontrollrrs  never  beUcnd  in  them. 
\>hats  your  renptmye? 

I  disagree  with  Profes-sor  Galbrallh  and 
filhers  that  the  best  people  to  run  controls 
are  those  who  believe  In  them  as  a  way  of 
life  for  the  economy.  I  ihlnk  If  you  do  that 
you  are  very  likely  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
trol::; I  think  It  Is  better  to  put  people  In 
wlio  want  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  Job. 

Do  you  ;iai«  advice  of  officials  who  may 
design  a  future  control.^  program? 

I  would  warn  that  any  control  program 
tends  to  move  toward  controlling  murus  on 
Investment.  We  had  that  in  World  War  II  and 
t  >  some  extent  In  the  Korean  War  And  that's 
a  very  dangerous  direction,  becau.-^e  It  end.s 
up  beginning  to  make  allocation  decisions 
lu  society  as  <o  which  industries  get  what 
rft  urn. 

Wliat  do  you  see  aheal  for  inflation:' 
I  am  very  concerned  that  the  inflation  rate 
for  years  ah -ad  is  not  g(  ing  back  to  the  levels 
of  the  early  isaon  There  are  too  many  infla- 
tionary biases  In  the  economy,  even  with  the 
dropping  of  contr>)ls  While  there  are  going 
to  be  some  leading  wage  settlements  hi  the 
double  digits,  I  donl  see  double-digit  wage 
settlements  acro.^  the  entire  economy.  There 
are  s  lot  of  people  trying  to  exercise  restraint 
because  they  know  that  inflation  Is  self-de- 
feating. The  problem  is  that  wages  are  not 
now  going  to  be  coupled  to  productivity; 
they  wlU  be  coupled  to  prices. 
WiU  ice  aee  a  return  to  controls? 
I  really  fear  that  this  If  going  to  happen, 
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that  the  nation  will  be  weary  of  Inflation, 
trying  to  keep  up,  each  person  ineffectively 
protecting  himself.  Well  begin  to  think,  well 
maybe  this  time  we  could  do  It  differently- 
better.  If  they  go  In  at  the  right  time,  thev 
will  have  a  little  Impact,  But  they  will  prob- 
ably stay  In  too  long  again  and  we  will  prob- 
ably end  up  worse  off  than  when  we  started. 
Do  we  need  some  kind  of  standby  controls 
authority? 

Absolutely  no.  The  only  way  that  you  get 
price  decreases  Is  If  business  doesn't  worry 
that  It  Is  going  to  get  slammed  when  It  low- 
ers prices.  If  buslnessmrn  think  that  author- 
ity Is  there  waitin?;,  like  a  sniper's  rifle  sit- 
ting owr  the  economy,  they  might  not  lower 
their  prices  siifflclently. 

Could  you  sum  up  your  experience  with 
controls? 

Yes  Here  Is  a  poem  written  bv  A  A.  Mllne. 
called  The  Engineer: 

I>et  it  rain!  Who  cares? 

I've  a  train  upstairs. 

With  a  brake  which  I  make 

From  a  string  sort  of  thing. 

WTilch  works  In  Jerks. 

'Co.<;  It  drops  In  the  spring. 

Which  stops  with  the  string. 

And  the  wheels  all  stick 

So  quick  that  it  feels 

Like  a  thing  that  you  make 

With  a  brake,  not  a  string  . .  . 

so  that's  what  I  make 

When  the  day's  all  wet. 

It's  a  good  sort  of  brake 

But  it  hasn't  worked  yet. 


OUR  PRESENT  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
nmp  across  an  interesting  and  usefiil 
article  in  the  November  December,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  all  my  House 
colleagues.  "The  Crisis  We  Won't  Face 
Squarely."  by  Robert  Entwistle.  provides 
a  clear  analy.si.s  of  the  roots  of  our  pres- 
ent energy  shortage — our  unchecked 
demand  for  energy. 

Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary  that 
.should  have  served  a  strong  and  force- 
ful warning,  the  United  States,  over  the 
post  decade,  has  acted  as  if  it  had  an 
ever-increasing  supply  of  energy.  Our 
annual  increase  in  energy  consumption 
over  the  last  10  3'cars  has  been  5.4  per- 
cent. Our  rate  of  demand  for  electricity 
::lone  incre:»ses  even  faster,  at  the  rate 
cf  7  pcrcrnt  annually.  A  Department  of 
Inte.  ior  study  projects  that  while  per 
ca'  ila  u.se  of  electricity  was  about  2,000 
kilowatt-hours  In  1950  and  7.800  kilo- 
v.att -hours  in  the  year  1971,  at  current 
rates  of  increase  the  per  capita  con- 
.sumpUon  will  reach  32,000  kilowalt- 
liouis  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Entwistle  argues  convincinRly  tliat 
we  cannot  afford  to  base  our  society's 
future  on  a  l)elief  in  infinite  energy  re- 
sources. Last  winters  energy  crunch  and 
the  continuing  fuel  shortages  Indicate 
how  finite  those  resources  actually  are. 
We  must  squarely  face  the  "real" 
energy  crisis — the  crisis  of  demand. 

Then  we  must  taJce  strong,  Immediate 
steps  to  change  our  Nation's  patterns  of 
cnerKy  consumption.  This  Is  our  only 
recourse. 
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Mr.  EIntwisUe's  article  fallows: 
Thb  Crisis  W«  Won't  Paci  Squabslt 
(By  Robert  Entwistle) 

Note:  Graphs  are  not  reproduced  in 
Recoed. 

A  country  that  runs  on  oil  had  better  run 
fast. 

Alfred  Toynbee  has  suggested  that  civiliza- 
tions rise  because  of  some  fortunate  set  of 
characteristics  and  usually  fall  from  an  ex- 
cess of  those  same  characteristics.  These 
days,  the  average  American  uses  more  energy 
in  a  week  than  a  man  Uving  150  years  ago 
used  in  a  lifetime.  Our  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  cheap  energy  Is  far  beyond  any- 
thing known  before  In  history.  Cheap  energy 
In  huge  quantities  is  at  the  root  of  our 
affluence — and  may  be  at  the  heart  of  ovtr 
Imminent  demise. 

Since  1945  our  domestic  consumption  of 
oil  has  been  rising  at  the  rate  of  5.4  percent 
a  year,  and  this  pattern  of  exponential  in- 
crease shows  every  sign  of  continuing.  Yet  in 
1971  our  domestic  extraction  of  oil,  which 
had  been  following  the  upward  trend  of  de- 
mand and  use.  suddenly  stopped  Increasing. 

The  oil  supply  crisis  Is  bracketed  between 
our  geometrically  Increasing  consumption 
and  the  plain  fact  that  we  are  in  the  first 
stages  of  rtinning  out  of  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies. We  mistake  the  real  problem  when  we 
talk  about  a  shortage  of  oU.  for  what  we  are 
actually  facing  is  a  consumption  rate  far  In 
excess  of  a  rational  oil  budget. 

There  Is  little  that  we  can  do  to  increase 
our  oil  supply.  ExponentlaUy  Increasing  oil 
importation  Is  almost  certainly  fiscally  un- 
sound and  politically  undesirable,  wbUe  new 
sources  of  reflnable  fuels  will  be  economic 
(and  environmentally  acceptable)  only  some 
years  In  the  futiu'e.  But  the  most  frightening 
aspect  of  this  problem  Is  the  continued 
silence  of  the  federal  administration  In  the 
face  of  national  confusion  about  the  cause 
of  the  oU  shortage.  It  U  as  if  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  trust  the  American  people  to 
know  the  truth. 

There  Is  strong  evidence  that  much  of  our 
oU  consumption  Is  more  a  habit  of  consump- 
tion than  something  essential  to  our  affluence 
or  standard  of  living.  We  will  argue  (with 
the  support  of  the  President's  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness)  that  an  all-out  "crash" 
program  of  oil  conservation  is  our  best  hope, 
perhaps  our  only  hope. 

TUX  on.  CKISIS  DEmrXD 

The  United  States  has  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  nine  percent  of  the 
world's  oU  reserves — and  uses  49  percent  of 
the  world's  energy.  That  said.  It  should  not 
be  surprising  to  see  the  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween our  consumption  and  extraction  rates 
that  is  illustrated  by  chart  A.  In  1971,  our 
rate  of  domestic  extraction  no  longer 
matched  otur  rate  of  consumption.  The  ex- 
traction rate.  In  fact,  leveled  off,  and  It  is 
expected  to  stay  at  1971  levels  for  the  next 
15  years  or  so  before  starting  to  drop  some- 
time after  1090.  Oonsumptlon,  on  the  other 
hand,  continues  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  about 
5.4  percent  a  year.  This  Is  caused  partially 
by  the  rise  In  our  population,  but  a  far  more 
significant  cause  is  our  steady  Increase  In  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  energy;  year  after 
year,  Americans  are  using  more  and  more  of 
ttio  stuff  that  feeds  our  technology.  The  dif- 
ference between  domestic  extraction  and 
consumption,  then,  is  our  "oil  deficit."  It  Is, 
■Imply,  the  difference  between  what  we  have 
and  what  we  use. 

That  deficit  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  million  barrels  a  year.  The  deficit 
for  1973  will  probably  raach  1.7  blllloa 
barrels.  By  1981,  the  oU  deficit  wUl  approxi- 
mately equal  every  barrel  of  oU  we  can  suck 
out  of  our  own  ground  and  tldelands.  The 
paucity  of  our  own  resources  is  appalling. 
While  oil  companies  recently  have  shown 
some  urgency  In  getting  at  the  on  off  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  for  example,  the  sad 
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fact  is  that  IX  we  could  obtain  this  oil  all  at 
one  time  It  would  be  consumed  In  a  little  over 
four  months.  Similarly,  the  much-heralded 
Arctic  oil  reserves,  the  subject  of  so  much 
antagonism  lately  between  the  oU  Industry 
and  environmentalists,  probably  represents 
less  than  four  years  of  a  fuel  supply.  Such 
sources  are  far  from  solutions.  There  Is  no 
solution  so  long  as  the  problem  continues  to 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  meeting  our  growing 
levels  of  consumption.  A  stirvey  of  choices 
shows  us  blocked  at  every  turn. 

THE  FAIXACT  OF  IMPORTATION  REVEALED 

We  may  be  able  to  alleviate  the  deficit  for 
the  next  several  years  by  Increasing  our  im- 
portation of  foreign  oU.  To  think  this  is  a 
solution,  however,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
for  importation  is  economically  dangerous 
and  ultimately  self-defeating. 

We  spent  the  past  25  years  teaching  the 
world  about  economic  diplomacy,  and  now 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Middle  East 
states  have  learned.  Not  only  have  several  of 
these  states  cut  us  off  from  their  oil  supplies 
altogether  (although  hopefully  temporarily), 
several  others  have  raised  their  prices  to  five 
dollars  a  barrel  and  the  others  are  likely  to 
follow.  The  effect  of  the  probable  rise  in  oil 
prices  over  the  next  several  years  Is  Illus- 
trated in  Chart  B.  The  cost  of  Importing  our 
oil  needs  could  be  as  high  as  15  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  within  five  years. 

This  is  ruinously  expensive.  ob\lously.  but 
It  has  another  effect  which  is  more  insidi- 
ous— and  damaging.  We  have  had  a  negative 
balance  of  trade  for  some  years  now.  and  in- 
creasing prices  for  Imported  oils  are  not  like- 
ly to  help  the  situation.  Our  current  high 
interest  rates  have  helped  maintain  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  such  as  it  Is,  on  the  in- 
ternational market  by  attracting  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  to  Investment  In  the 
United  States — but  some  of  these  invest- 
ments are  possibly  sinister  In  their  implica- 
tions, such  as  Japanese  Investors  getting  In- 
volved in  the  strip  mining  of  American  coal 
and  the  clear-cutting  of  American  forests. 
We  may  ultimately  find  ourselves  In  the 
peculiar  position  of  letting  our  non-oil  re- 
sources get  ripped  oS  by  the  Far  East  so  that 
we  can  afford  to  buy  the  oil  resources  of  the 
Middle  East. 

If  we  Insist  on  maintaining  our  present 
rising  oil  consumption  rate,  we  will  have  to 
make  some  difficult  compromise  that  might 
not  be  worth  the  cost.  Attempting  to  solve 
the  problem  by  exponential  Importation 
may  require  that  we  seU  our  economic  soul — 
and  even  that  solution  would  be  temporary, 
since  like  our  oil,  our  soil  Is  probably  finite. 

OTHEX  BOUaCKS  CONSIBKXXD 

Two  sources  i^jpeer  marginally  feasible 
now.  They  are  shale  oil  and  the  hlgh-tem- 
pwature  reduction  of  ooal  (pyrolysis).  There 
Is  some  research  now  going  on  In  shale  oil, 
but  with  our  conventional  techncdogy  costs 
are  stlU  extremely  high  even  considering  the 
rising  price  of  conventional  oil.  While  leases 
are  now  being  granted,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimates  that  substantial  fuel  from  shale 
oil  is  10  to  16  years  away,  and  the  environ- 
mental effect  would  probably  be  profound. 
Under  conventional  methods,  the  extraction 
of  shale  oil  would  mean  massive  strip  mining 
projects  In  Colorado  and  Utah.  Ten  times  as 
much  material  has  to  be  mined  and  proc- 
essed to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  energy 
out  of  oO  shale  as  compared  with  coal.  And 
an  enormous  burden  on  water  supplies  would 
be  placed  on  an  area  already  short  of  water. 

Coal  pyrolysis  is  more  promising.  The  Rus- 
sians have  reported  moderate  sucoeas.  and 
our  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  running  a  pilot 
plant  for  some  years.  Again,  the  process  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  becomes  competi- 
tive with  present  oil  costs,  with  estimates 
varying  between  8  and  15  years  before  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  fuel  can  be  produced. 

Given  the  technological,  environmental, 
and  economic  problems  Involved  with  shale 
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oil  extraction  and  coal  pyrolysis — not  to  men- 
tion the  time  it  wU!  take  for  either  to  become 
practical — we  cannot  reasonably  consider 
them  to  be  present  solutions.  They  are  Jutt 
two  more  definitions  of  the  problem. 

THX   HEAXT   OF  OU«  DII.EMMA   n.HJ»UNATED 

There  is  no  way  that  this  writer  can  detect 
to  increase  our  oil  supply  to  actually  meet 
our  ever-growing  demand.  As  noted,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  we  can  do  to  main- 
tain our  present  supply  level  for  the  next  15 
or  20  years,  perhaps  even  Increase  It  slightly. 
But  the  real  problem  simply  will  not  go  away. 
That  problem  Is  the  consumption  rate,  com- 
pounded by  our  Increasing  population  and  an 
Increasing  per-capita  use  of  energy.  It  is 
clearly  telling  us,  as  it  has  been  telling  us  for 
years,  that  we  have  been  extracting  oil  at 
rates  which  were  not  In  our  iong-range  best 
Interests.  We  apptu^ntly  have  chosen  to  ig- 
nore that  lesson  in  the  past;  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore  It  any  longer. 

The  information  that  we  would  begin  1 1 
run  out  of  oil  In  the  early  1970's  has  been 
known  lor  at  least  25  years.  But  consider 
only  the  past  10  years,  how  we  have  reacted : 

We  permitted  automobile  efficiency  to  de- 
cline almost  9  percent. 

We  permitted  our  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems to  almost  disappear. 

We  doubled  our  use  of  oil  to  produce  elec- 
irlcltv. 

We  spent  almost  $50  billion  on  an  inter- 
state  highway  system. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  just  one  of  tho.'^'' 
highway  billions  and  put  it  into  the  research 
for  a  truly  economical  1(X)  mpg  personal 
transportation  system;  not  only  would  this 
have  saved  us  billions  of  barrels  of  oil.  and 
improved  our  international  economic  situa- 
tion by  perhaps  billions  more.  It  could  have 
cut  our  automobile  emissions  by  more  than 
half.  Suppose  we  had  put  a  couple  more  of 
those  billions  Into  modernizing  the  IQth- 
century  technology  of  the  railroads.  Suppose 
we  had  put  one  of  those  billions  into  re- 
search that  would  have  sho'wn  us  how  to  us? 
high-sulphur  coal  without  pollution  in  gen- 
erating plants,  instead  of  oil. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  choices  we  made  with 
respect  to  energy  were  more  often  the  wrong 
choices.  We  were  approaching  oil  bankruptcy 
and  we  Ig^iored  the  fact.  We  tended  not  to- 
ward an  oil  conservation  policy,  but  toward 
Increased  use  of  energy-Inefficient  system? 
This  Is  well  illustrated  in  the  transp>ortatlcn 
sector. 

We  use  61.8  percent  of  our  oil  consumption, 
or  9.8  million  bfurels  per  day.  for  transporta- 
tion. Have  we  made  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  transportation  technology  in  terms  of 
conserving  oil?  In  Knergy  Trends  and  Their 
Future  Effect  on  Transportation,  W.  E.  Moo? 
used  the  term  "energy  intenslvenees"  to  de- 
scribe the  relative  energy  efficiency  of  the  var- 
ious transportation  systems.  (The  data  in  the 
passenger  sector  are  shown  In  figure  I  ) 
Driving  an  automobile  requires  more  than 
three  times  the  energy  of  a  bus  and  17  4 
times  more  energy  than  riding  a  bicycle  In 
the  typically  congested  urban  situation  a 
bicycle  ts  about  as  fast  as  a  car.  The  use 
of  the  airplane  Is  growing  faster  than  anv 
other  mode  and  Ulustrates  that  we  are  actu- 
ally trending  toward  the  lowest  energy-efS- 
clent  system. 

FIGURE  1 
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The  automobile  accounts  for  46  miUon 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  more  than  29  petcent 
of  our  total  consumption.  Since  19401  th» 
energy  efficiency  of  the  automobile  ha4  de- 
clined from  15.3  mpg  to  13.4  mpg  bemuse 
oi  Increases  In  the  weight  of  cars  anrf  the 
size  of  the  motors.  In  1973  that  SOfyear 
trend  toward  bigger  and  faster  cars  FwUl 
revjulre  that  we  use  201  million  more  barrels 
of  oil.  That's  a  lot  of  oil  for  a  sex  synit»I. 

Anti-pollution  devices  will  Impose  a  fur- 
ther 15  percent  decrease  in  automobilejen- 
ergy  efficiency  and  increase  oil  consumption 
by  4  percent.  But  suppube  we  could  doible 
the  energy-efflclency  of  cars?  That  wAuld 
cut  oil  consumption  by  almost  15  perient 
and  would  reduce  emissions  very  greitly. 
After  years  and  billions  of  dollars  v^erth 
of  advertising,  about  the  only  way  we  bave 
to  change  the  big  car  habit  is  to  recofclze 
what  big  cars  are  really  co.stlng  us  aii^  to 
add  part  of  that  cost  to  their  price.         j 

An  annual  tax.  which  would  be  zercj  for 
30  mpg  cars  and  grad\ially  ri.se  to  $1,000 
for  cars  getting  less  than  10  nipg,  coull  be 
an  effective  approach  If  we  Imposed  10  per- 
cent of  the  tax  next  year  and  increasell  It 
10  percent  every  year  for  ten  years,  we  oivild 
effect  a  significant  change  In  both  oil  Con- 
sumption and  air  pollution.  Bills  now/be- 
fore Congress  recognize  the  need  for  progfc-es- 
slve  taxes,  but  none  of  them  Imposes  prat- 
tles adequate  to  force  the  swift  developi^nt 
of  more  economical  automobiles. 

As  Hosiers  Morton  observed,  present  emis- 
sion control  regulations  will  be  canceled  put 
In  ten  years  by  the  Increase  In  automob^es. 
A  50  percent  reduction  In  emissions  cd|ild 
have  a  dramatic  and  long-range  effect.)  It 
would  save  us  billions  In  our  foreign  tnj^de 
deficit,  and  save  lives  through  decreased 
lung  cancer  rates.  1 

The  transportation  of  freight  uses  3.3  tril- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day,  or  21  percen^of 
our  total  consumption.  A«  shown  In  ^he 
table  below,  the  patterns  away  from  ene: 
efficient  systems  are  almost  Identical  to 
passenger  sector. 

Energy  intensive 
Mode:  B.t.u./ton 

Airplane    63 

Truck 2 

Rail 

Ship 

Of  the  oil  used  for  freight  transportation, 
60  percent  Is  used  by  trucks,  but  they  oily 
carry  19  percent  of  our  freight.  The  140 
billion  spent  on  the  Interstate  highway  pfo 
gram  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
million  doled  out  to  the  near  bankrupt  rail- 
roads In  the  same  period.  Clearly,  the  HlAh- 
way  Trust  Fund  amounts  to  a  signiflcfnt 
subsidy  of  the  relatively  Inefficient  trucking 
Industry.  ' 

The  long-range  fact  of  the  matter  is  t&at 
automotive  and  trucking  fuel  is  almoM  a 
minor  part  of  the  problem.  Indirectly,  fhe 
automotive  Industry  alone  employs  onej  In 
every  seven  people.  The  energy  used  to  pfo- 
d"ce  and  support  the  automobile  and  trilck 
is  almost  as  large  a  part  of  our  budgetfas 
the  fuel.  In  1968  the  breakdown  of  aii^o- 
motlve  materials  consumption  appearedl  as 
It  1."!  shown  below :  | 

(In  percentage] 

Cros3  marine t 
Item :  conaumpti  m 

Steel    -. X  .0 

Aluminum  li  i.  4 

Lead &  .7 

Nickel    I   .3 

Natural  rubber 6i  .8 

Zinc  ^.6 

Our  oil  problem  Is  the  first  dramatic  4x- 
ample  of  what  Dennis  Meadows  was  talk!  og 
about  in  The  Limits  of  Growth  when  he  p  e- 
dlcted  a  catastrophic  decline  in  populati  on 
as  a  result  of  exponential  growth  and  i  he 
consequence  depletion  of  raw  materli  Is. 
Automobiles   and    petro!e\im    arp    the   sin  ;le 
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most  dominant  Influence  on  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  International  economy  and 
upon  our  usage  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
great  majority  of  our  seemingly  unregulated 
conservation  problems  can  be  directly  traced 
to  their  Influence, 

A    SOLl/TION    PROFFEEED 

Can  we  reduce  oil  consumption  and  gen- 
eral consumption  without  reducing  our 
standard  of  living?  Clearly  "yes  "  If  we  meas- 
ure affl'ience  as  a  matter  of  "quality"  rather 
than  "quantity."  I  would  guess  that  almost 
a  hundred  billion  has  been  spent  on  produc- 
tion'consumption  advertising  In  the  past 
25  years.  General  Motors  alone  spends  a 
quarter  billion  a  year.  Most  of  this  incred- 
ible fortune  has  been  spent  to  convince  us 
that  "newer,"  "bigger,"  and  "more  powerful" 
would  improve  our  masculinity,  sexuality, 
and  social  standing. 

Consume  we  did.  But  I  doubt  that  the  ad- 
vertising has  done  much  more  than  reduce 
our  complaints  about  the  absence  of  alter- 
nate values.  The  key  question  reduces  to, 
"Can  we  make  our  powerful  Industrial  com- 
plex serve  the  long-range  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple?" 

Part  of  the  answer  to  date  lies  in  the 
strange  energy-related  inaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. This  Is  compounded  by  the 
presence  of  a  detailed  study  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  out- 
lining energy  conservation  measures  which 
they  estimate  would  reduce  consumption  30 
percent  over  what  would  be  projected  at 
present  levels  of  Increase.  Chart  A  shows  the 
effect  of  oil  conservation  measures  suggested 
by  the  OEP  beginning  in  1971.  However, 
that  date  is  long  past.  Also  shown  in  Chart 
A  Is  the  effect  of  the  same  mild  conserva- 
tion measures  (home  Insulation,  car  pool- 
ing, etc.)  starting  in  1975.  The  same  intensity 
of  effort  toward  conservation  has  a  lower 
effect  because  consumption  has  continued  to 
Increase.  The  procrastination  means  that 
through  1990  the  consumption  deficit  will  be 
16  billion  barrels  worse  or  the  conservation 
effort  must  be  more  intensive. 

Why  does  the  Administration  procrasti- 
nate? Why  does  the  President  tell  us  "drive 
slower  and  have  faith  In  free  enterprise?" 
The  Impression  Is  that  It  Is  explained  either 
by  an  unwillingness  to  face  reality  or  an 
overawarenesB  of  that  $61  million  In  largely 
Industrial  campaign  contributions,  or  a  little 
of  both.  In  any  event,  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  are  being  poorly  served. 

The  warnings  about  our  energy  consump- 
tion levels  are  now  coming  home  to  roost. 
We  are  well  along  In  the  first  stages  of  run- 
ning out  of  oil,  and  there  la  very  little  we 
can  do  If  we  maintain  the  present  Increasing 
level  of  consumption. 

The  short-range  question  asks  tf  we  can 
make  the  transition  from  our  assumption  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  oil  to  the  realistic 
poeltlon  of  living  within  a  declining  oU 
budget.  Can  we  make  that  transition  In  an 
orderly  fashion,  seeing  It  as  an  opportunity, 
or  will  we  resist  reality  and  produce  eco- 
nomic chaos?  We  taught  otu-selves  and  the 
world  the  affluence  produced  by  a  produc- 
tlon/conaumption  society.  Now  can  we  lead 
the  world  toward  the  cw:oeptance  of  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  toward  population 
control  and  an  economy  that  serves  the  peo- 
ple while  living  within  a  rational  natural 
resource  budget?  And  the  answer  is:  If  we 
want  to. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    CENTURY    CLUB 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALirORNIA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
.sure  that  you  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  will  agree  with 
me  that  periodic  newsletters  and  ques- 
tionnaires   are   an   essential   means   of 
keeping  our  constituents  abreast  of  our 
legislative   activities   and   also  serve  to 
keep  us  Informed  of  their  views  and  con- 
cerns. As  you  know,  there  is  an  expense 
involved  In  tliis  kind  of  communication 
for  which  there  is  no  congressional  al- 
lowance. Therefore,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  constituent-information 
mailings,  my  supporters  have  formed  the 
"Twenty-Fourth  Century  Club"  to  estab- 
lish an  operating  fimd.  The  dub  operates 
as  a  trust,  and  the  treasurer  and  assist- 
ant treasurer  are  the  trustees  of  the  ac- 
count. None  of  these  funds  are  disbursed 
to  me  directly  and  no  disbursements  are 
made  to  cover  any  personal  expense  to 
me.  All  funds  are  applied  to  public  infor- 
mation activities  to  benefit  all  the  voters 
in  the  24th  Congressional  District.  The 
club  does  not  have  a  political  campaign 
purpose,  and  the  funds  which  are  so- 
licited and  received  by  the  members  of 
the  club  are  kept  in  an  account  separate 
from  any  campaign  activity.  I  want  this 
information  to  be  made  public  and  I  am 
placing  It  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  that  purpose  at  this  time.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  letter  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Century  Club  to  the  en- 
tire membership  with  a  complete  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures. 
The  letter  follows: 

Twenty  -Fodrth 

Centxjrt   Club, 
Arcadia,  Calif.,  April  15,  1974. 
To  the  Members, 
Twenty-Fourth  Century  Club: 

This  organization  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  Congressman  Rousselot's 
Voter  Information  Program,  of  which  his 
Washington  Report  Is  the  principal  Incre- 
ment. The  Twenty-Fourth  Century  Club  op- 
erates as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
voters  In  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  California.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Crosby, 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Clark  J.  E.  Hunt,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer,  are  the  principal  trustees  of 
Club  funds.  Mr.  Crosby  is  president  of  Cali- 
fornia Liquid  Fertilizer  Company,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  Is  a  California  certified  public  account- 
ant  (retired). 

Enclosed  you  wUl  find  a  financial  report  up 
to  December  31,  1973,  showing  both  receipts 
and  disbursements  as  well  as  the  funds  on 
hand  at  the  ending  date.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  enclosed  report  membership  dues  are  the 
backbone  of  this  program. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  members  who 
participated  In  the  initial  year  of  the  Twen- 
ty-Fourth Century  Club  by  paying  their  dues 
for  1973.  If  you  have  not  renewed  your  mem- 
bership for  1974,  will  you  please  send  in  your 
$100.00  dues  now? 

Very  truly  youis, 

Donald  E.  Butler,  Chairman. 

Twenty-Fourth  Century  Club,  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements,  year  ended 
December  31,  1973 

RECEIPTS 

Membership  (86  fa)   $100  each).     $8,600.00 
Miscellaneous  small  contributions     3, 183.  60 
Transfer   from    Washington    Re- 
port account 3,444.43 

Interest   received 173.79 

Total   receipts 16,401.72 

DISBtmSE  MENTS 

Preparation      and     printing     of 

Washington  Report 3,070.92 

Preparation     and     printing     of 

membership  appeal 1,806.18 
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Miscellaneous  printing $149.49 

News  media  subscriptions 226.00 

Press  clipping  service 161.60 

Professional  services  of  research 

assistants,  etc 1,371.63 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  ex- 
pense    363.24 

Total  disbursements 7,148.04 

CASH  ON  HAND,  DECEMBER  31,   1«T3 

Wells  Fargo  Bank — account  0616- 

010492    4,827.76 

Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion-account   10-142455 3.425.92 

Total    8,253.68 

We  certify  that  the  above  Information  Is 
complete  and  correct  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Cen- 
tury Club  from  its  beginning  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973. 

Joseph  M.  Crosbt, 

Treasurer. 
Clark  J.  E.  Hunt. 
Assistant  Treasurer. 


ABOUT  FUTURE  COST  OVERRUNS  BY 
PENTAGON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon 
Is  attempting  to  cover  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  future  cost  overruns  by  juggling 
the  financial  data  used  to  prepare  quar- 
terly reports  to  Congress  on  the  status 
of  new  weapons. 

I  have  publicly  released  an  internal 
Pentagon  memorandum  which  outlines 
the  efforts  to  blame  more  and  more  cost 
Increases  on  Inflation.  Th3  memoran- 
dum orders  changes  in  the  preparation 
of  the  selected  acquisition  reports — 
SAR's — which  are  approximately  10-  to 
15-page  reports  provided  each  quarter 
to  the  4  congressional  committees  which 
oversee  Pentagon  spending.  The  SAR  re- 
port is  the  principal  document  used  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  check  the  progress  or 
troubles  of  new  Pentagon  weapons. 

The  change  involves  Increasing  the 
amoimt  of  each  cost  increase  that 
would  be  considered  inflation.  At  pres- 
ent, a  system  of  "then  year"  dollars  is 
used  to  account  for  cost  increases.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  cost  of  changes  such 
as  correcting  technical  problems  or 
schedule  delays  are  expressed  In  the 
dollars  of  the  year  the  particular  change 
occurs. 

Under  the  new  proposed  system  out- 
lined in  the  Pentagon  memorandum  the 
cost  of  all  changes  will  be  expressed  In 
the  so-called  base  year  constant  dollars 
plus  inflation  from  the  base  year  to  the 
year  the  change  occurs.  The  "base  year 
constant"  dollar  will  be  the  value  of  $1 
in  the  year  when  the  first  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  weapon  was  made. 

Generally  speaking,  changes  occur  sev- 
eral years,  or  as  many  as  10  years  after 
the  first  estimate  of  base  year  con- 
stant dollars  are  calculated.  But  all 
changes  will  be  expressed  imder  the  new 
proposal  in  "constant  base  year"  dollars 
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plus  inflation  no  matter  when  the  change 
and  resulting  cost  increase  takes  place. 

Thus,  if  a  change  resulting  from  mis- 
mianagement,  a  schedule  change  or  cor- 
recting a  technical  foulup  occurs  today, 
the  cost  of  the  change  will  be  calculated 
in  constant  base  year  dollars  of  the  first 
year  an  estimate  was  made,  plus  an  in- 
flation charge. 

The  net  impact  is  to  make  inflation  ap- 
pear to  be  the  largest  single  cause  of  the 
cost  increases. 

One  difficulty  with  the  new  system  is 
that  it  will  make  it  more  likely  that  the 
program  manager  will  make  costly  pro- 
gram changes  since  a  great  deal  of  any 
change  will  be  considered  inflation. 

There  are  already  too  many  pressiu-es 
on  project  managers  to  make  program 
changes  now  and  with  this  new  system, 
program  managers  are  even  more  likely 
to  make  expensive  changes. 

Technological  problems  such  as  new 
innovations  as  well  as  problems  with  con- 
tractors currently  create  pressure  on 
project  managers  to  make  changes. 
Change  orders  coming  at  the  right  time 
can  save  a  contractor  who  is  in  trouble 
because  the  cost  of  the  contract  is  in- 
creased due  to  the  changes.  The  whole 
system  is  known  as  "contract  nourish- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  system  is  very 
miiealistic  and  designed  consciously  to 
mislabel  cost  overruns  as  inflation  even 
though  many  cost  increases  are  directly 
the  result  of  the  Pentagon's  foulups.  All 
cost  charges  should  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  estimate  or  then-year 
dollars.  The  decision  to  make  a  change 
which  costs  money  can  only  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  change  really 
costs  today — not  what  it  could  have  cost 
some  years  ago.  This  way  cost  ovemms 
can  be  properly  separated  from  infla- 
tion. 

Take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  new 
missile  on  which  an  estimate  was  first 
made  in  1968.  The  missile  misfires  in 
tests  in  1974  and  needs  extensive  rede- 
sign, then  the  change  is  calculated  in 
1968  dollars  plus  inflation.  ButT^his 
change  occurred  in  1974.  Using  1968  dol- 
lars is  a  phony,  irrelevant  measure  in 
which  large  inflation  or  escalation'allow- 
ances  disguise  the  true  cause  of  the  cost 
overruns.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  change  was  a  deceptive  accounting 
trick  that  will  make  cost  overruns  ap- 
pear to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  even 
though  they  are  continuing  unabated. 

Certainly  inflation  is  a  real  factor 
affecting  costs,  but  it  cannot  become  a 
catchall  for  all  miscalculations  and  mis- 
management. 

These  proposed  changes  have  been 
under  consideration  since  last  November 
when  a  committee  chaired  by  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  Comp- 
troller's Office  and  representatives  of  the 
miUtary  department  was  formed.  The 
memo  which  I  have  released  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  committee's  work.  One  thing 
is  clear:  some  military  officers  would 
clearly  prefer  to  scrap  the  SAR  report. 

One  military  officer  told  a  member  of 
my  staff  that  the  SAR  was  "redundant" 
and  duplicated  other  information  pro- 
vided to  Congress. 

The  stage  was  set  for  change  after 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  pub- 
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licly  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  format  of  the  SAR  report  in 
congressional  testimony.  Schlesinger 
told  the  House  Armed  Ser\ices  Commit- 
tee on  February  7, 1974,  that — 

The  present  composition  of  the  SARs  the 
selected  acquisition  reports,  presupposes  a 
degree  of  clairvoyance  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  we  cannot  pretend.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  strategic  situation  wUl  be  8.  10.  or 
12  years  from  now.  We  cannot  tell  you  for 
sure  whether  the  number  of  P-15s.  to  be 
procured  should  be  750,  600  or  1,500.  That 
depends  on  the  evolution  of  the  str&tecic 
conditions  and  development  of  alttrnattve.'- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  wish  to  endorse  one 
decision  contained  in  the  Pentagons 
memorandum  which  requires  outlining 
various  future  inflation  factors  based  on 
inflation  rates  of  2,  4,  6.  and  8  percent. 
Given  the  instability  of  our  economy  the 
calculation  of  the  ranges  of  possible 
future  inflation  in  a  sound  proposal. 

The  SAR  report  was  originally  initiated 
in  1967  by  former  Pentagon  Comptroller 
Robert  Anthony.  The  earlier  SARs  cov- 
ered only  eight  major  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  Februarj-  1969.  Senator  John 
Stennis  asked  the  Pentagon  to  compiie 
a  -similar  report  on  all  new  major  weap- 
ons systems. 

Today  the  Pentagon,  on  a  quarterly 
ba?is,  sends  to  Congress  approximately 
45  reports  on  individual  systems  which 
outline  costs,  schedules,  and  technical 
characteristics  of  each  system.  Prob- 
lems of  new  weapons  usually  come  to  tlie 
attention  of  Congress  through  the  SAR 
report. 

At  present,  according  to  Pentagon 
regulations  any  new  weapons  which  cost 
$50  million  for  research  or  $200  million 
for  procurement  should  be  included  on 
the  SAR  reporting  system. 

The  memo  follows: 
Selected  Ac<srisrnoN  Reports  (SARt 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  PROGRAM 
ACQUISITION  COST  AND  COST  VARIANCE  A.NAL1  - 
sis    SECTIONS 

A.  Program  Acquisition  Cost  Section  This 
section  will  be  prepared  In  accordance  wiTii 
the  format  shown  In  Enclosure  1  but  will 
continue  to  reflect  the  data  element  break- 
down currently  reported. 

1.  Development  Estimate  (Column  li. 
Enter  as  the  b.iseline  estimate  the  Planning 
Estimate  (PE(  or  Development  Estimate 
(DE)  whichever  Is  applicable  for  the  par- 
ticular system.  Also,  head  the  column  ap- 
propriately. Enter  the  program  cost  for  De- 
velopment, Procurement  (in  terms  of  total 
and  the  data  element  breakdown  currently 
reported),  and  Construction  In  constant 
base-year  dollars  with  the  year  of  PE  DE 
approval  as  the  base  year.  Enter  the  amour.; 
included  in  the  PE  DE  for  escalation  as  Ect-- 
nomlc  Change.  Complete  and  label  total  lines 
as  shown  In  Enclosure  1 . 

2.  Changes  (Column  2).  For  appropriation 
totals  and  the  escalation  amounts  only,  enter 
the  cost  variance  between  the  PE  DK 
and  the  CE.  Escalation  changes  will  be  di.>-- 
tributed  between  Economic  Change  as  de- 
fined In  Enclosure  3  and  escalation  related 
to  all  other  variance  categories. 

3.  Current  Estimate  (Column  3) .  As  at  pres- 
ent, reflect  the  best  current  estimate  of  the 
Program  Acquisition  Cost,  with  the  com- 
position of  that  estimate  completed  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  paragraph  1 
above  for  the  PE  DE,  except  that  program 
change  related  escalation  will  be  shown 
separately. 

4.  Unit  Costs.  As  at  present,  divide  the 
procurement  quantity  into  the  procurement 
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cost  and  the  total  qtiantity  Into  the  Program 
Acqulsllon  C!08t  for  the  Procurement  ICJnlt 
Cost  and  Program  Unit  Cost,  respectwrely, 
and  enter  these  unit  costs  In  the  applwible 
PE  DE  and  CE  columns.  Use  the  brealjown 
between  Development  and  Procurement 
Escalation  shown  In  the  Cost  Variance  .^aly- 
sls  for  both  the  PE.  DE  and  the  CE  to  com- 
pute the  unit  costs  lesa  escalation  and  those 
with  escalation  Included.  ; 

5  Funding.  By  appropriation,  enter' that 
prTtion  of  the  TOA  (Including  escalation) 
f(ir  the  current  and  prior  fiscal  years,  jjro- 
grammed  for  the  budpet  year,  and  required 
to  complete  the  program.  | 

6  E.itiinates.  Identify  the  annual  rati  as- 
.sunied  in  the  PE  DE  for  escalation  fo8  the 
entire  program  period.  Identify  also  th*  an- 
nual rate  and  total  amount  assumed  14  the 
CE  for  future  escalation  applicable  U$^  the 
"To  Complete"  segment.  Then,  In  the  |able 
which  follows,  enter  the  changes  to  thf  CE 
which  would  result  from  alternative  fates 
for  future  escalation.  Thus,  if  one  of  tbe'ie 
rates  was  selected  in  lieu  of  the  rateTas- 
siimed  In  the  CE,  the  latter  would  be  lad- 
justed  by  the  amount  shown  for  that  ^te. 

B  Cost  Variance  Analysis.  This  section  Mil 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  forfaat 
.shown  In  Enclosure  2.  As  at  present.  It  ivlll 
continue   to   quantify   and   explain   the  lost 
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variances  between  the  PE/DE  and  the  CE. 
However,  the  cost  variances  will  now  be  clas- 
sified and  reported  according  to  the  cate- 
gories listed  and  defined  In  Enclosure  3,  and 
as  Indicated  therein,  escalation  associated 
with  each  variance  category  will  be  reported 
in  that  category  but  separately  Identified  In 
the  Escalation  column.  Thus,  all  other  cost 
data  as  reflected  In  the  Development,  Pro- 
curement, and  Construction  columns  will  be 
expressed  In  constant  base-year  dollars.  The 
remarks  should  explain  concisely  but  com- 
pletely the  cause  and  circumstances  of  each 
change. 

1.  Development  Estimate.  Enter  In  the  ap- 
propriate columns  the  applicable  costs  re- 
flected In  Column  1  of  the  Program  Acquisi- 
tion Cost  section. 

2.  Previous  Changes.  For  each  variance 
category,  enter  In  the  appropriate  columns 
the  cost  variances  between  the  PEDE  and 
the  CE  which  represent  changes  through  the 
previous  submission.  Economic  changes  will 
be  entered  In  the  Escalation  and  Total  col- 
umns only  and  will  reflect  escalation  attrib- 
utable solely  to  Economic  Change  as  defined 
In  Enclosure  3.  For  all  other  types  of  change."? 
listed,  the  escalation  associated  with  each 
variance  category  will  be  Identified  and  re- 
ported In  the  Escalation  column.  It  is  rec- 
ognized  that   due   to   the  lack   of  adequate 
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source  records.  It  may  be  difficult  In  the  case 
of  some  older  programs  to  make  an  accurate 
distribution,  by  category,  of  the  escalation 
associated  with  Previous  Changes.  In  these 
instances,  all  of  the  escalation  variance  may 
be  entered  as  Economic  Change,  subject  to 
OASD(C)  approval  for  the  particular  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Current  Changes.  For  each  variance 
category,  enter  In  the  appropriate  columns 
the  cost  variances  between  the  PE/DE  and 
the  CE  which  represent  changes  reported  in 
the  current  quarter.  Economic  changes  wlil 
be  entered  In  the  Escalation  and  Total  col- 
umns only  and  will  refiect  escalation  attrib- 
utable solely  to  Economic  Change  as  defined 
in  Enclosure  3.  All  Escalation  changes  Includ- 
ing those  associated  with  variance  categories 
other  than  Economic  which  are  the  result  of 
a  revision  in  the  current  quarter  of  the  as- 
sumed escalation  rate  previously  used  In  the 
"To  Complete"  segment  of  the  CE  will  be  re- 
ported as  Economic  Change. 

4.  Total  Changes.  Enter  the  total  of  thr 
previous  and  current  changes. 

5.  Current  Estimate.  Enter  the  applicable 
costs  refiected  In  Column  3  of  the  Program 
Acquisition  Cost  section.  TTie  Development 
Estimate  line  (1  above)  plus  or  minus  the 
Total  Changes  line  (4  above)  must  equal  the 
Current  Estimate  line. 


Devlopment 
Pfocurement- 
Airframe 
tnptnes 
Avionics 
Etc  _ 
Coi!5ttuction 


Pieviou".  changes 
Economic 
Quantity.. 
Engineering 
Schedule 
Etc 

Subtotal 
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Base-year  dollars 


Dev. 


Proc. 


Const. 


Subtotal 


Escalation 


Ttta.     Remaiks 


Curient  ^  langes; 
Economic-   .- 
Quantity 
Engineering  . 
Schedule 
[:f 


-)-W2 


"  -f'lV 


-i-$249 
-1-15 


-I-S217 
-97 

t5 


--S2!7 

-34(i 

-47 

-20 


Subtotal     

Tt/ial  changes 
Cuitent  c I. mate 


+«2 


-1-2S4 


-1-306 


J-27 
"^309" 


+3« 


1,832 


2,141 


-1-324 

-370 
-961 


-f63fl 
-f739 
3,102 
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VARIANCE    ANALYSIS    CATFGORIES 

Program  Acquisition  Cost  variance.-,  should 
be  Identified  separately  for  development,  pro- 
curement, and  construction.  The  cost  vari- 
ances should  al.so  be  classified  according  to 
the  categories  specified  below  E.'scalatlon 
as-oc:ated  with  each  type  of  change  will  be 
identified  as  a  part  of  the  change  but  als-o 
separately  Identified  as  escalation.  However, 
changes  in  escalation  associated  with  vari- 
ance categories  other  than  Economic  will  be 
reported  as  Economic  when  such  changes 
result  from  a  revision  in  the  assumed  escala- 
tion rate  previously  used  in  the  "To  Com- 
plete"  segment   of    the   Current    Estimate. 

a.  Quantity  Change.  A  change  in  quantity, 
either  of  the  entire  system  or  a  major  com- 
ponent thereof,  to  be  procured.  The  cost  of 
such  a  quantity  change  will  be  computed  in 
terms  of  the  cost-quantity  relationships  and 
learning  used  in  the  Baseline  estimate.  Con- 
sequently, that  portion  of  the  current  price 
attributable  to  change  in  other  categories 
will  be  excluded. 

b.  Engineering  Cliange.  An  altera.ion  in  the 
physlc;al  or  functional  characteristics  of  a 
system  or  Item  delivered,  to  be  delivered,  or 
under  development,  after  establishment  of 
such  characteristics. 

c.  Schedule  Change.  A  change  in  a  pro- 
curement or  delivery  schedule  coinplelion 
date  or  intermediate  milestone  of  develop- 
ment or  production. 

d.  Economic  Change.  A  change  due  solely 
to  the  operation  of  one  or  more  factors  of 
the  economy.  This  Includes  chanees  from  the 
Baseline  estimate  for  escalation  after  con- 
sidering escalation  experienced  to  date  and  a 
revised  assumption  on  future  escalation.  This 
does  not  Include  escalation  associated  with 
other  types  of  chang-es  except  as  indicated  In 
the  underlined  portion  of  general  guideline 
above. 

e.  Unpredictable  Change  A  change  by  Acts 
of  God,  work  stoppage,  Federal  or  State  law 
changes  or  other  similar  unforeseeable 
events.  Unforeseeable  events  include  extraor- 
dinary contractual  actions  under  the  author- 
ity of  P.L.  85-804,  except  that  formalization 
of  Informal  commitments  should  be  refiected 
under  the  other  categories,  as  appropriate, 
and  not  Included  under  this  category. 

f.  Contract  Performance  Incentives.  A  net 
change  in  contractual  amount  due  to  the 
contractor's  actual  performance  being  dif- 
ferent than  was  predicted  by  performance 
(including  delivery)  Incentive  targets:  as 
differentiated  from  cost  incentive  targets; 
established  in  a  Fixed  Price  Incentive  or  Cost 
Plus  Incentive  Fee  Contract.  This  category 
also  Includes  any  changes  in  amounts  paid 
or  to  be  paid  a  contractor  due  to  ( 1 )  award 
fee  contract  or  (21  the  sharing  provision?  of 
a  value  engineering  incentive  clause  in- 
c'.uded   in  any  type  of  contract. 

g.  Contract  Cost  Overrun  iUnderrun) .  A 
ret  change  in  contractual  amount  over 
I  under)  that  contemplated  by  a  contract  tar- 
pet  price  (FPI  contract),  estimated  cost  plus 
fee  (any  type  cost  reimbursement  contract) 
or  redetermlnable  price  (PPR  contract),  due 
to  the  contractor's  actual  contract  costs  being 
over   I  under)    target  or  aiitiripated  contract 
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rn-ts.  but  no'  attribu'able  to  any  other  cause 
cf  erst  growth  previously  defined.  Offsetting 
profit  or  fee  adjustments  attributable  to  cost 
incentive  provisions,  if  any.  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  net  contract  cost 
overrun  lunderruni. 

h  Estimating  Change.  A  change  in  program 
co-t  due  to  a  correction  of  error  in  preparing 
tiie  Baseline  estimate.  These  Include  mathe- 
matical or  other  errors  in  estimating.  Ex- 
c'tided  from  this  category  should  be  revisions 
of  cost  estimates  that  occur  because  of  other 
charee  categories,  i.e.,  engineering,  sched- 
ule, etc.  For  example,  a  cost  change  which 
occurs  because  of  the  addition  of  a  new  war- 
he.Td  i>  an  engineering  change,  and  not  an 
estimating  change:  a  revised  production 
srhedule  Is  a  schedule  change,  not  an  esti- 
nia'm!^  change. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  certainly  does  not  qualify 
as  a  superfan  of  the  President. 

Therefore,  I  was  rather  intrigued  with 
his  remarks  in  a  column  in  the  Wednes- 
day, April  24,  Chicago  Tribune's  "Per- 
spective "  section. 

Since  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  receiving  further  funds  for  its 
oper:;tion  this  afternoon,  gave  assur- 
ances of  "impartiality"  as  the  closeness 
or  a  possible  vote  on  impeachment  ap- 
proaches, it  behooves  all  Members  to 
maintain  their  objectivity  and  political 
impartiality. 

I  commend  Mr.  von  Hofifman's  article 

to  the  Members  for  serious  consideration. 

First  They  Convict  Nixon,  Then  They  Try 

Him 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Washington. — A  congressman  was  over- 
heard, the  other  day,  saying  in  tones  of 
angry  laughter,  "Were  going  to  impeach 
his  ass.  We're  going  to  do  it." 

He's  right.  We're  going  to  do  it,  altho 
nobody  will  quite  know  why.  In  the  case 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  policy  as  well 
as  pride  and  personality  were  Involved. 
Nixon's  policies,  such  as  they  are,  would 
never  get  another  man  Impeached.  Never- 
theless, one  senses  the  decision  has  been 
made  and  that  some  time  in  the  next  year 
or  so.  if  not  sooner.  Nixon  will  be  Impeached, 
convicted,  and  thrown  out  onto  the  side- 
walks of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Your  daily  newspaper  will  carry  a  picture 
of  tlie  rear  end  of  the  moving  van,  and  a 
caption  will  explain  that  some  of  the  van's 
contents   may    become   tax-deductible    gifts. 


Xi  lie  of  ih'.s  has  to  di  with  v.i.cthpr  or 
110;  il-.ere  are  er.cugh  votes  in  the  House 
of  Represent  a  lives  to  do  hini  in  now.  Befcrc 
too  long  there  will  be.  But  the  formal  prc- 
e.ss  of  legal  impeachment  has  to  wait  i.poii 
a  kind  cf  informal  social  impeuc.n.eu'.. 
wliereby  tlie  man  Is  stripped  of  the  reverence, 
pro'ertions,  and  deference  with  whici'.  we 
treat  cur  Presidents. 

He  has  to  be  tried,  convicted.  dispr,cei 
and  expelled  before  he  i-s  formally  accused. 

That  goes  agair.£t  our  much-quoted  dK - 
turn  tiiat  a  man  is  innocei".t  until  pr^.en 
tuilty.  but  such  is  our  awe  of  ti-.e  Presi- 
dential office  that  we  can  t  lay  rough,  legal 
hands  on  its  occupant,  unless  we  are  already 
certain  of  his  guilt.  The  process  is  terntrly 
unjust  to  Nixon,  who  cant  possibly  get  a 
fair  trial,  but  it  will  pre^Jtrve  the  kind  of 
monarchical  Presidency  that  we  dote  on 

To  accomplish  this,  Nixcn  must  be  turned 
into  a  pariah  belore  the  House  Judic:ary 
Committee  recommends  his  impeaclimtnt. 
We  have  a  thousand  devices  fcr  that  Until 
a  few  months  ago.  F.ny  American  President 
could  have  sent  the  IRS  his  .■^ni-ncan  Kx- 
press  slips  and  doodles  on  Apiii  15ti;  ...d 
gotten  a  pass. 

But  now  under  the  disnensaticn  of  im- 
peachment. Nixcn  is  goii;^  "to  be  treated 
like  evervbody  else.  "  A  President  is  ci.iv 
treated  like  everybody  else  when  he  is  on  his 
way  to  being  turned  into  a  non-President 

You  strip  Nixon  of  the  golden  aura  (f 
potens  et  majestas  by  having  galloping  poll 
takers  bounce  around  the  country,  asking  u 
we  think  the  President  should  be  impeached 
An  even  better  example  is  a  recent  Hams 
Survey  that  ran  in  one  paper  under  a  hcsd- 
line  reading:  "Public  Believes  Dean  over 
President" 

The  wording  of  the  question  it.ielf  would 
have  laid  Hams  open  to  charges  cf  bla'^- 
phemy  and  lese  majesty  a  year  ago:  "Who 
do  you  thiiik  l.a-s  been  mtire  truthful  aixnit 
the  Watergate  cover-up — President  Nixon  or 
John  Dean?  " 

Small,  unflattering  tidbits  abcut  N:\  n 
and  his  family  are  now  broadcast  and  re- 
peated with  the  special  satisfaction  of  tiie 
self-righteotxs.  Other  Presidents  have  had  to 
take  tliis  kind  of  insulting  deglamonzation 
from  their  enemies,  but  Nixon  is  getting  it 
from  almost  everybody. 

Had  the  French  come  forward  witli  a 
bunch  of  documents  to  prove  tnat  Loi. i  = 
XVI  wasn't  really  the  legitimate  king  of 
France,  they  wovild  be  doing  what  wer<>  dr- 
ing.  We're  showing  ourselves  that  we  aren't 
committing  regicide,  because  this  character 
Nixon  isn't  our  real  king. 

In  all  cf  this.  Nixon  ha>=  been  unfa:l;-igly 
cooperative  By  playing  with  his  Yo-Yo  in 
public,  by  swearing  he  isn't  a  crock,  by  his 
hand-pi;mp:ng  vulgarities  at  Pompidou's 
ftmeral.  by  two-dozen  gaucherles  large  and 
sn^iall.  he  iiiakes  it  easier  and  easier  for  his 
friends  to  disavow  him. 

The  way  he  has  releajsed  t!ie  tapes  and 
evasions  he  gets  no  points  for  cooperation, 
and  tlie  trickle  of  Information  is  slow  enovigh 
so  that  the  whole  nation  has  time  to  focus 
on  each  petty  theft,  each   tax  delinquency. 
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earh  bit  of  ri^ttennpss  that  affronts  our  iewl 
of  the  Presideiiry. 

Beyond  all  C[r.est!otis  of  guilt  or  iniiocelice. 
lie  must  be  impeached  because  we.  tl-.e  SI  per 
Bowl  people,  have  been  proniLied  the  ."il  ow. 
V.'e  re  genriug  up  for  It  emotionally  the  ^a^ 
■.ve  did  when  the  ballyhoo  built  up  fc:r  tlie 
Bllllo  Jean   Klntr-Bob'iv   Ri^!,s  match. 

The  bu.iiness  i.s  already  so  advanced 


lat 

some  penple.  like  J.imes  Rpsto:i  of  the  4e'.v 
Y()rk  Times,  are  pres.'slnji;  f ir  a  TV  black 
bin  thai  c;'.ri  never  be.  We  are  a  free  pci  pie 
and  we  l.ave  been  guaranteed  t^e  r!  ;h!  to 
V  atch  everything  live  in  our  ll.li'.'j  rocin 


WHAT   IS  BEYOND  LAND   I  oE 
CONTROL? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

OF    LOI   L-ilANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.   Mr.  Speaker.   Ne-.v:  ( 
writer  George  Biderman  recently  poiii 
out  an  unfortunate  trutli  in  tii 
land  use  control  Que^ition: 


ed 
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Today  we  are  moving  t  iward  a  new  era 
the  assertion  of  public   miere.st    which 
empts  an  individuals  right   to  use  his  18 
any    way    he    wants    to  .      .  and    sonutii 
even  tell.s  him  he  can  t  use  it  at  all. 

Tliii  statement  niav  come  a.-  a  .'^ho:!? 
American  property  owners  who  have 
ways  looked  upon  the  fifth  amcndmd 
prohibition  again.st  Oovernment  seiz| 
of  property  without  just  compensatlDii 
as  protecting  their  private  prcpf*ty 
rights.  A  number  of  eroups.  individiails 
and  agencies  arc  hard  r.t  wtjik  determfi- 
ing  ju.st  how  f.^.r  the  'taking  issue"  i^n 
go  before  it  becomes  seizure  and  thele- 
fore  subject  to  the  just  compenfiatt^n 
claui>e  ol  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  ^e 
Council  (XX  Environmentai  Qiiality  coti- 
mis.sioned  a  study  to  look  at  the  takihg 
istnie.  The  subtitle  of  that  329-page  docii- 
ment  is  most  revealing  t^f  the  mctiver  Ije- 
hind  Federal  land  a';c  controls.  '. 

The  Taking  I^sue.  a  study  of  the  Coiiii- 
tutional  Limit.s  of  G  >virnnipnt  ,^uI^bo^lty |lo 
Regulate  the  Use  of  I'rivately-owned  Li«|>d 
Without  Paying  Cornjum-aUoii.  to  the  Oxjfi- 
C'S.  (Emphaiiiii  added.)  | 

Essentially  what  the  public  interest 
scholars  and  lawyers  are  concemid 
about  is  how  they  can  rip  off  the  private 
citizen  landowner  of  his  property  lega^. 
We  have  gone  from  an  era  when  tfie 
watchword  of  the  robber  barons  Mias 
•the  pubhc  be  damned."  to  a  period  whtn 
the  attitude  expres.sed  "in  the  public  fti- 
terest  ■  is  "the  individual  citixen  pe 
damned."  1 

It  shoiild  not  even  be  needed  to  maite 
mention  of  the  simple  fact  tliat  therdis 
no  such  thing  as  group  rights,  only  Ai- 
aividual  rights.  By  prohibiting  the  Gc|'- 
ernment  from  infringing  upon  libeAy 
ind  freedom  of  individual  citizens,  ti^e 


Constitution  has  secured  the  rights 
us  all.  Any  attempt  to  take  away 
individual  right — property,  speech,  w 
.sl"iii5 — Is    actually    an    attack    upon 
Americans. 


e 
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port  for  Federal  laws  to  regulate  the  uaes 
a  private  citizen  can  make  of  his  prop- 
erty, then  it  should  be  done  by  amen^- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  the  Constitution  by  changing  the 
fiftli  amendment— not  by  passing  addi- 
tional State  and  Federal  laws. 

I  insert  the  related  newsdipping  at 
this  point: 

[From   the  W.i.ililng.on  Post.  Apr    27.   1974] 
TFif  3  Paid  for  Pinric  Lands  Raise 

QULSTIONS 

(By  Ceorte  Elderniani 
N'fi'.v  York.— MeiUlon  the  Fifth  A:  lend- 
nif'nt  and  you  will  probably  evoke  nicmorles 
of  mobucra  reciLinj;  into  n.ioroplioiie^.  I  re- 
:  ,)p,'tfiilly  decline  to  answer  the  question 
on  the  grounds  thai  u  might  tttid  to  incrim- 
in.iie  me.  ' 

But  the  Fifth  ha.';  pro.  Islniui  o-Iicr  than  the 
protection  against  .self-incrimination,  includ- 
ing Us  final  phra.sp,  ■  i;or  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  talven  lor  public  use.  without  Ju.-.t 
campen.sation  "  A  mere  do;  en  words,  but,  the 
Wiys  Ui  which  they  have  been  Interpreted 
tthm  we  '.ry  to  cie.itc  new  parks  or  to  save 
wftlunds.  open  space  and  wilderne.-.s  often 
lead  to  greater  npo.'Ts  of  the  pubhc  pur.je 
than  organized  crimes — except  ili.it  the-.e  are 
u.5ually  both  legal  and  ■Te.-pect-ahle.  " 

The  key  to  the  ripo.l  po-entlal  lies  In  the 
lust  two  words:  ■Jut.t  compen.satloti."  'Com- 
pensation" isn't  a  coiuro\ersial  word  In  this 
context.  It  means  money.  What  the  authors 
of  the  Bin  of  Rights  said  was  that  U  the 
goveriunenl  wants  to  take  a  mans  property 
or  u.se  it,  It  must  pay  him.  This  has  become 
one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  in  our  free 
soclivv.  cheri  .bed  in  the  very  special  ways 
tb.il   we  cherish  ninney  and  property. 

The  coniroversy  ct>mes  In  decldmt;  how 
ni'K.h  money  Is  "just"  payment.  Lawyers  have 
bow.ine  rich.  Judges  gray  and  Juries  hung  In 
the  proccs,s  of  deciding  how  much  the  tax- 
p.iyers  will  have  to  pay  a  private  property 
o.vuer  for  the  use  or  ownership  of  his  prop- 
er, y.  And  a  number  of  once-re.-pccted  poli- 
ticians, lawyers  and  businessmen  have  be- 
come convlcus  as  a  result  of  criminally  ujiping 
the  ante  to  the  taxpayers. 

Like  most  other  laymen.  I  once  thought 
that  "jUBt  compensatiou"  Is  easy  to  define 
In  practice:  The  owner  Is  entitled  to  get  from 
the  government  what  he  could  have  got  from 
a  private  buyer.  "Fair  market  value,"  the 
lawyers  call  It.  A3  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought 
that  tbls  was  the  only  way  to  be  "Jnst." 

But  when  I  becaoie  interested  In  ccn.ser- 
■ti'iii  st^ine  30  years  ago.  I  dlscoxered  that 
■  lair  market  value"  can  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  Uutpayens  and  bring  windfall  profits  to 
real  estate  speculators.  Historically,  this 
most  often  happened  when  taxpayers'  money 
was  u.sed  to  create  a  public  project  which, 
in  turn,  zoomed  surrounding  land  values. 

Highways  are  a  good  example.  Once  a  high- 
way is  built,  land  that  formerly  had  been 
u.sable  for  farming  or  forestry  suddenly  be- 
comes Immensely  valuable.  Filling  stations, 
hot  dog  stands  and  automobile  dealers  line 
the  roadway;  new  hou.slng  .subdivisions  breed 
.shopping  centers.  .  .  .  The  wheels  turn  and 
land  prices  climb.  An  ad\ance  tip  on  a  pro- 
po.sed  highway  route  can  mean  fortunes  for 
speculators  and  "cooperative"  office-holders 
(Witness,  among  other  cases  the  recent 
Maryland  trials). 

But  what  happens  when  you  want  to  save 
part  of  this  newly  valuable  land  for  a  park 
or  wildlife  refuge,  say?  Do  the  taxpayers 
tlicn  have  to  pay  the  owners  tlie  Uiflated 
price  created  by  the  highway  that  public 
taxes  built?  That's  what  happens  most  of 
the  time.  Is  it  "Just?" 

The  question  becomes  more  complicated 
when  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare 
are  hivolved.  Nothing  Ui  the  constitution 
gives  a  private  property  owner  the  absolute 
right  to  use  his  property  in  a  way  which  in- 
jures or  endangers  the  public;  that  Is  the 
basis  for  antt-pollutlon  laws. 

The  public  Interest  also  can  override  other 
ways  In  which  a  private  property  owner  may 
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wai'.t  to  use  his  property.  Local  building  and 
zoning  codes  are  written  to  protect  or  to 
enhance  all  .sorts  of  public  values  like  pre- 
.servlng  open  space,  veg.'tatlon,  the  "charnr- 
ter"  of  a  community,  a  neighbor's  \  lev  or 
the  value  of  his  property — all  legal  objec- 
tives. Through  the  years,  none  of  these  have 
been  held  (after  bitter  court  battles)  to  be 
a  "taking'"  of  private  property  under  the 
fifth  amendment  Yet  till  In  one  way  or  ati- 
other  take  away  some  of  the  owner's  free- 
dom of  artlon. 

T'.d-iy  v.e're  mo\  big  into  a  new  era  In  the 
fis^riion  of  public  Interest  which  preempts 
Bu  incllvlduars  rl^ht  to  use  his  land  any  way 
he  wants  to  .  .  .  and  sometimes  evc:i  tell.s 
him  he  cant  ire  It  at  all 

Coiigress  probably  wl'I  nas.^  a  nnll-nal 
I'in(i-U!'e  Policy  Act  in  this  session  cr  i.ext 
despite  PresiJent  Nixon's  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port Under  the  National  Coas-.al  Z'.^ne  Man- 
ugemcnl  Act,  millions  of  feUeral  dollars  are 
going  to  state  and  Incal  government  this 
year  to  begin  to  protect  our  vanishing  shore- 
lines. 

VV  11  intentloned  s'ate  and  local  land-u.se 
laws— and  there  will  be  many  more  to  come— 
call  for  "Just  compensation"  to  many  prop- 
erty owners.  So  It  Is  Illuminating,  and  fright- 
ening, to  look  at  some  examples  of  how  some 
present  land  management  laws  have  worked: 
A  woman  who  owned  160  acres  In  the  heart 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  In  1956  offered  to 
.sell  the  land  to  the  government  for  $20,000. 
The  law  establishing  the  park  allowed  her  to 
keep  her  land  and  cabin,  but  It  also  required 
maintaining  the  area  in  its  natural  state 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
Someone  In  tiie  National  Park  Service  didn't 
want  to  spend  the  money,  so  her  offer  was 
turned  down.  In  1968,  real  estate  operators 
began  bulldozing  for  a  vacation  home  sub- 
dlvLslon.  The  government  hastily  condemned 
the  property  for  $205,000  of  our  money.  "Just 
compensation"? 

The  65.000-acre  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore near  San  Francisco  was  established  In 
1962.  Congress  appropriated  $14  milhon  to 
buy  about  half  the  acreage,  leaving  the  other 
half  In  private  ownership  so  long  as  the 
owners  continued  Its  "pastoral  use,"  mainly 
lor  grazing  laud  and  dairy  farms.  Enter  the 
resort  developers  who  started  to  buy  up  the 
"pastoral"  land  for  motels,  vacation  homes 
and  dude  ranches.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
extra  $43  million  to  buy  up  the  threatened 
land  at  the  new  fairmarket  value.  Pair? 

An  Isllp,  N.y.,  builder  obtained  a  town 
permit  for  a  bayfront  boatel  on  Plre  Island. 
The  National  Park  Service  notified  him  that 
the  property  would  be  subject  to  condemna- 
tion because  the  Fhc  Island  National  Sea- 
shore Act  regulations  prohibited  both  com- 
mercialization and  multiple  dwellings.  He 
went  ahead  and  buUt  the  boatel  anyway,  be- 
fore the  bureaucratic  machinery  could  move. 
The  government  decided  that  condemning 
both  the  land  and  the  boatel  wotUd  be  "too 
expensive.  "  Is  the  builder  entitled  to  "fair- 
market  value"  for  an  illegal  building? 

Shortly  after  a  New  York  State  Tidal-Wet- 
lands Act  was  enacted,  an  Individual  bought 
slightly  more  than  a  third  of  an  acre,  mostly 
wetlands,  on  the  Fire  Island  bayfront.  A 
decade  or  so  earlier,  the  previous  owner  had 
paid  $2,600.  The  New  York  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  granted  the  new 
owner  a  wetland  building  permit  because 
condemnation  wotild  have  been  "too  expen- 
sive." Does  "Just  compensation"  mean  "no- 
risk  gamble" — If  the  property  were  to  be 
condemned,  you  get  your  money  back  and 
maybe,  some  profit;  if  not  you  get  to  bvnld 
on  some  choice  land? 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  "fair 
market  value  "  hai  become  the  Catch  22  of 
land-use  and  conservation  laws.  It  forces  the 
public  either  to  pay  exorbitant  amounts  or 
to  permit  the  very  development  the  law 
sought  to  stop  to  tjo  on  Its  merry  (and  profit- 
able)   way. 
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"Just  ejompensatlon"  can  be  interpreted  so 
that  both  the  public  interest  and  the  right 
of  private  property  owners  are  protected. 
Some  public-Interest  lawyers  tell  me  that 
not  only  is  this  constlt-utional  but  that  it 
has  l>een  done  in  a  number  of  cases  were 
public  officials  were  willing  to  dig  in  their 
heels  and  refuse  to  pay  "fair-market  value." 
The  formula  Is  simple :  The  o'wner  Is  entitled 
to  get  back  the  amount  he  has  Invested  in 
the  property  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
lor  the  period  of  time  that  he  had  held  it, 
based  on  prevailing  interest  rates.  No  costly 
lawsuits  over  appraisals,  no  Inflation  of  ap- 
praised "real-market  value  "  by  the  seller  and 
deflation  by  the  buyer.  "Just  compensation." 

What  about  the  person  who  bought  at  an 
Inflated  price  after  the  law  was  passed?  Then 
It's  up  to  the  public  officials  who  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  taxpayers'  interests  to 
"hang  tough."  The  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  use  of  the  property  were  on  record 
when  It  changed  hands.  It  makes  no  sense 
for  the  taxpayers  to  shell  out  a  "fair  market 
value,"  which  assumes  that  the  law  doesn't 
exist. 

Congress  and  state  and  local  lawmakers 
should  put  this  formula  into  the  land-use 
laws  rather  than  relying,  as  Is  commonly  the 
case,  on  "fair-market  value." 

(The  customary  prohibition  on  paying  no 
more  than  fair-market  value  originally  was 
Intended  to  keep  venal  oflBclals  from  offer- 
ing outrageous  settlements  In  condemnation 
cases  and  splitting  the  take.)  Until  this  hap- 
pens, enlightened  public  officials  and  all  of 
us  beleaguered  taxpayers  should  fight  any 
definition  of  "fair-market  value"  that  defies 
both  common  sense  and  the  public  interest. 

That  fight  will  be  carried  on  over  the  kicks 
and  screams  of  real  estate  lawyers  and  their 
clients.  And  don't  forget  that  many  law- 
makers and  Judges  once  practiced  real  estate 
law  themselves,  so  they're  wedded  to  the 
"fair-market  value"  shibboleths. 


TAX  ANALYSTS  AND  ADVOCATES 
SAYS  "EVIDENCE  IS  THIN  '  ON 
DISC'S 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  29, 
1974,  Issue  of  Tax  Notes,  a  publication  of 
the  public  interest  tax  study  group,  Tax 
Analysts  and  Advocates,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Gerard  M.  Brannon,  entitled, 
"Treasury  on  DISC:  Evidence  Is  Thin." 
In  the  article,  Mr.  Brannon  discusses  the 
report  Issued  by  Treasury  on  April  15, 
1974,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation  tax  pro- 
vision. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  tax 
loophole  and  its  growing  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  would  like  to  enter  Mr.  Brannon's 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
author  concludes  that: 

Tbe  data  Just  Isn't  around  to  say  that 
DISCS  produced  an  effect  that  would  not 
have  occurred  without  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  provided  an 
analysis  of  the  Treasury  DISC  report  in 
the  April  23,  1974  Congressional  Record, 
page  11499.  I  also  entered  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  28  on  page 
8828  correspondence  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  regarding  the  lack  of 
adequate  Information  on  the  DISC  tax 
loophole. 
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The  repeal  of  DISC  must  be  one  of 
the  priorities  of  this  year's  tax  reform 
efforts. 

The  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Treasttbt     on    DISC:     Evidence     Is     Thin 
(By  Gerard  M.  Brannon) 

The  Treasury  Department  made  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction  with  its  April  15 
report  on  the  operations  and  effects  of  a 
major  tax  preference  for  exporters.  But  the 
data  Is  sparse  and  the  evidence  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  DISC  Is  thin. 

It  Is  rare,  even  unique,  for  Treasury  to 
analjze  and  report  publicly  on  the  effective- 
ness of  a  specific  tax  Incentive.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  included  a  controversial  tax  pref- 
erence for  exporters,  which  provided  that 
corporations  can  defer  indefinitely  half  their 
profits  from  exports  sold  through  domestic 
International  sales  corporations  (DICSs) .  The 
law  also  required  that  Treasury  make  annual 
reports  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
DISC  incentive. 

The  report  contains  the  eye-catching  sta- 
tistic that  the  use  of  DISCs  cost  the  Treasury 
$250  mlUlon  in  calendar  1972,  more  than 
twice  the  $100  mlllon  forecast  by  DISC  pro- 
ponents in  1971. 

However,  the  report  Is  generally  unsatis- 
fying because  there  Just  wasn't  much  data  to 
analyze.  For  one  thing,  the  DISCs  only  went 
into  operation  in  1972  and  the  approximately 
2,200  returns  analyzed  are  generally  for  that 
first  calendar  year.  In  addition,  many  other 
events.  Including  two  devaluations,  occurred 
which  had  an  obvious  effect  on  exports.  The 
data  just  isn't  around  to  say  that  DISCs  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  would  not  have  occurred 
without  them. 

The  main  information  in  the  report  is  the 
material  that  describes  how  DISC  works.  The 
DISC  sales  covered  about  $16  billion  of  ex- 
ports, nearly  one-third  of  the  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports for  1929.  About  40%  of  this  was  export 
of  goods  which  had  been  run  through  DISC 
ownership    and    the    rest    ■were    commission 

The  first  strUtlng  statistic  Is  that  the  DISC 
profit  on  these  sales  was  $1.2  bUllon.  The  real 
punch  m  the  DISC  tax  rules  Is  the  provision 
that  export  "profits"  can  be  arbltrarUy  as- 
signed to  DISC  by  formula  even  if  the  DISC 
Is  a  mere  paper  organization. 

BETTER   FORMITI.A   POSSIBLE 

Under  the  law,  a  DISC  can  claim  as  profit 
4  7c  of  sales  or  it  can  claim  half  the  combined 
taxable  Income  of  itself  and  its  related  sup- 
plier attributable  to  exports.  Nearly  all  DISCs 
opted  for  the  second  alternative.  This  means 
that  total  profit  on  DISC  sales  was  about  $2  4 
billion  (157o  of  the  $16  bUlion  In  exports). 
Most  of  the  revenue  estimates  assumed  that 
the  profit  rate  would  be  8%  on  sales  (not 
157o),  which  Is  about  the  average  profit  rate 
for  all  U.S.  manufacturing. 

Thus,  the  revenue  cost  for  1972  was  $250 
mUllon,  compared  with  the  official  estimates 
of  $100  million  when  DISC  was  approved  by 
Congress. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  suggests  that 
the  long  run  estimate  (about  $300  miUlon)  is 
also  too  low.  Export  profits  may  have  been 
abnormally  good  In  1972  slnco  this  was  so 
close  to  the  devaluation  that  occtirred  after 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement.  Export  profit 
rates,  on  the  other  band,  may  be  higher  than 
we  thought.  There  Is  also  another  explanation 
which  the  Treasury  report  doesn't  list;  busi- 
ness may  be  able  to  juggle  costs  so  that 
profits  on  the  tax-favored  sales  look  very 
good. 

The  basic  question  emphasized  by  this 
profitability  figure  Is  why  the  DISC  pro- 
visions -were  ■?wltten  as  they  were.  As  long  as 
we  were  devising  arbitrary  formulas  to  al- 
locate some  of  the  manufacturing  profits  to 
the  DISC,  a  straight  assumption  of  an  aver- 
age overall  profit  rat©  ot  8%,  with  half  being 
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reported  as  DISC  profit,  would  have  been 
conceptually  better.  At  root,  DISC  Is  an 
export  subsidy  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
make  the  subsidy  higher  In  cases  where  the 
profits  on  exports  are  higher.  'Where  the 
export  profits  are  high,  there  is  less 
need  for  an  incentive.  Basing  the  tax  rule 
on  product  by  product  profits  not  only  yields 
the  wrong  conceptual  result  but  it  means 
that  the  whole  provision  and  Its  administra- 
tion is  far  more  complicated  It  can  also 
mean,  as  happened  in  1972.  that  the  export 
subsidy  enacted  is  far  more  generous  than 
the   Congress   thought   It  was  enacting 

Another  interesting  statistic  as  to  how 
DISC  operated  in  1972  is  the  revelation  that 
about  90';  of  DISC  sales  were  by  subsidiar- 
ies of  corporations  with  over  $100  million  of 
assets.  These  corporations  account  for  less 
than  half  of  corporate  sales  In  1969.  and 
probably  near  half  in  1972 

An  interesting  analysis  Is  the  brief  ma- 
terial m  Chapter  5  dealing  with  the  export 
effect  of  DISC.  Not  much  could  be  dor.e 
here.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  devalu:.- 
tion  of  the  dollar  averaging  9',  at  the 
beginning  of  1972.  Devaluation  means  that 
an  export  sold  for  a  price  in  pounds,  or 
francs  or  whatever,  that  would  have  con- 
verted to  $1.00  in  1971  would  convert  to 
$1.09  in  1972.  This  was  a  benefit  to  exporters 
three  times  as  great  as  the  DISC  benefit,  and 
it  must  have  dominated  the  total  export 
growth  in  1972. 

Treasury  made  a  stab  at  making  a  de- 
fensible comparison  between  1972,  when  the 
DISC  program  went  into  effect,  and  1971 
when  it  was  not  In  operation.  It  asked  for 
exports  of  the  DISC,  its  parent  and  any 
related  U.S.  company.  It  asked  for  all  ex- 
ports, not  Just   those  made   through  DISCs. 

EXPORT  EFrECT 

Treasury  said  that  If  one  assumed  that 
the  proportions  of  each  type  of  export  i  i  e  . 
parent  corporation,  related  corporation  and 
DISC)  In  the  total  are  constant,  then  the 
percentage  change  In  these  figures  provider 
an  estimate  of  the  percentage  change  in  ex- 
ports passing  through  DISC'S  On  the  basis 
of  this  assumption.  Treasury  said,  the  data 
can  be  said  to  measure  DISC  exports  for  the 
reporting  firms.  A  total  of  166  returns  gave 
figures  for  1971  and  1972. 

Using  this  data.  Treasury  takes  some 
solace  from  the  fact  that  exports  for  the  166 
rose  by  14.14^r  while  the  total  U.S.  exports 
rose  by  only  12.37';^.  Treasury  said  that  the 
group  of  166  is  heavily  weighed  with  trans- 
portation equipment  exporters,  mainly  auto- 
mobiles, an  export  category  which  did  badly 
in  1972.  Treasury  said  this  would  have 
tended  to  distort  the  export  results  for 
DISC-users  downward. 

This  is  too  flimsy  a  data  base  to  give  much 
Information.  It  Is  also  striking  that  tot.il 
exports  in  1973  rose  409f .  led  by  a  staggering 
88^0  Increase  in  agricultural  exports.  These 
were  clearly  related  to  the  additional  de- 
valuation in  early  1972,  the  worldwide  food 
shortage  and  the  worldwide  inflation  Little 
DISC  Is  going  to  be  bard  to  find  In  these 
large  patterns. 

MANY  FACTORS 

Even  If  there  were  not  so  many  other 
things  happening  there  would  be  a  tough 
analytical  problem.  It  is  how  to  separate 
results  due  to  DISC  from  things  that  happen 
to  DISC  firms.  Treasury's  analysis  was  quick 
to  dismiss  the  poor  performance  of  DISC 
firms  In  the  transportation  equipment  line 
as  something  that  happ>ened  to  DISC  firms 
and  implies  that  the  other  cases  of  above 
average  export  Increases  is  due  to  the  DISC 
Incentive.  But  this  doesn't  follow  at  aU.  A 
particular  firm  planning  to  expand  exports 
would  be  glad  to  use  DISC. 

Another  firm  planning  to  drop  exports  In 
favor  of  an  overseas  subsidiary  would  not  use 
DISC  because  its  deferral  under  DISC  wouli 
be  soon  cut  off.  The  data  would  then  show 
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DISC  firms  expanding  exports  faster  Itlian 
nou-DISC  firms.  • 

Whether  we  can  find  out  anything  ibout 
reuses  from  the  DISC-non-DISC  compirlaon 

that  Treasury  attempts  Is  to  my  mind  d#ubt- 
fcil  It  is  worth  the  effort  In  data  colli  Hlon 
but  iny  own  Judgment  Is  that  any  r<  suits 
one  gets  from  this  will  be  very  susp«  ct  if 
they  cannot  t>e  reconciled  with  IndepeJ  dent 
Information  on  the  sensitivity  of  expo*  ^  to 
piico  changes. 

Basically,  the  DISC  re.enue  loss  of  «$250 
million  on  $16  blllum  of  cxpurts  is  ideiltical 
to  the  after-tax  profit  that  could  b«S  en- 
Joyed  by  a  3"o  price  Increase,  or  it  coi^  d  be 
explained  as  finaiiclng  a  3  .  price  dacjl  fasc. 
In  ihe  long  run  the  latter  explanation  sHould 
prevail.  If  the  DISC  arrantjement  atC  acts 
new  exporters  this  should  Incrpase  the  sup- 
ply of  U.S.  goods  In  foreign  markets  and 
pii.>h  down  liu"  price  (or  keep  It  lower  .iian 
It  would  have  been*.  When  the  price  de- 
crease effect  offsets  the  tax  advantage  ■  here 
would  be  no  fur' her  rcisoii  to  expand 
ports.  (Pr.ces  must  be  Important,  be<  luse 
peo.lo  concenu'd  about  exports  are  f'ji  ever 
yakklng  about  our  'pricing  ourselves  oft  of 
the  world  market.") 

If  DISC  causes  prices  on  US.  e:<;'ork  to 
be  lower  than  they  would  have  been  the 
revenue  losj  is  even  grenter  than  the  ap- 
parent one.    (A  tax  benefit   passed  aloil  j   m 


lov.er  prices  cuts  the   before   tax   profit 


ImnUes    a   greater    revenue    loss.    This   e  Tect 


was  conspicuous  In  the  discussion  of 
through"  of  Investment  Incentive.^  for 
lie  utilities  I 

Finding  out  how  the  DISC  prov: 
changes  U  S.  exports  is  going  to  be  a  t<  iigh 
Job  that  will  have  to  get  Ip.to  the  basic  q  len- 
tlons  of  price  effects  of  DISC  and  the  e  feet 
of  price  changes  on  exports.  Tlie  rlnky-i  link 
figures  in  the  Treasury  report  don't 
scratch  the  s.irfac?. 
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US    COMPANIES'   1974  INVESTM^T 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST  OIL 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISIKNSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BFPRESENTATIV^ 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
recent  Arab  oil  embargo  12  major 
companies  plan  to  invest  more  for 
and  gas  projects  in  tVie  Middle  Eas    in 
1974  tlian  tliey  did  in  1973  accordin    to 
a  study  of  oil  company  investment  s  ra 
tegie.s    whicli    I    am    publicly    releaj 
today. 

La.st  year  the  group  of  12  companies 
invested    $516.7    million    in    the   Mifdle 
East.  In  1974,  they  plan  to  invest 
million  in  the  same  region. 

This  survey  which  was  conducted  by 
my  staff  by  telephone,  and  in  some  c  i.ses 
letters,  thf  companies  were  askec  to 
provide  derailed  information  on  cat  ital 
budgets  for  1974  and  actual  expefdi 
tures  for  1973.  Specifically,  each  of 
companies  was  asked  to  provide  datj 
foreign  versus  domestic  Investment 
1973  and  1974  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
foreign  investment  which  took  placi  in 
the  Middle  East.  All  tlie  informa  ion 
contained  In  the  survey  was  prov:  ded 
directly  to  my  staff  by  responsible 
ficials  of  the  companies  concerned 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  half  billion  dejiar 
investment  by   12  major  companle) 
the  Middle  East  Is  completely  coi^ra- 
dictory  to  the  administration's  gom.  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

energy  independence.  I  believe  that  It 
is  foolish  for  the  United  States  to  Invest 
capital  in  a  region  where  security  of 
supply  is  practically  nonexistent.  World- 
wide,  including  the  Middle  East,  the  12 
companies  plan  to  invest  at  least  43  per- 
cent or  $6.4  billion  overseas.  Last  year 
the  same  companies  and  in  addition 
Mobil  Oil  spent  46  percent  of  the  capital 
outlays  or  $5  billion  outside  the  United 
States.  Mobil  refu.sed  to  provide  any  in- 
formation on  their  1974  capital  outlays. 
Apparently  the  administration's  Proj- 
ect Independ3nce  has  had  negligible  im- 
pact on  big  oil's  investment  strategy — 
they  still  plan  to  spend  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  their  investment 
funds  on  foreign  projects  this  year  as  in 
1973.  These  companies  maintain  great 
flexibility  in  changing  their  capital 
budgets  and  could  easily  accommodate 
the  goals  of  Project  Independence. 

In  fact,  .several  companies  significantly 
altered  their  1973  capital  outlay  plan  be- 
cause of  higher  profits  and  the  high  cost 
of  successful  lease  bids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bi.e  oil  companies  are 
ignoring  the  goals  of  Project  Independ- 
ence and  the  Nixon  administration  is 
doing  ab.solutely  nothing  about  the  in- 
dustry's attitude  and  Investment  plans. 

When  asked  what  the  administration 
was  doing  to  change  the  oil  companies' 
investment  strategy  toward  increased 
domestic  capital  outlays,  Eric  Zau.sner. 
the  As.sistant  Administrator  of  FEO,  can- 
didly admitted  in  a  di.scussion  with  a 
member  of  my  staff  that  Project  Inde- 
pendence is  in  the  planning  stage  and  no 
definite  proposals  on  the  way  to  achieve 
energy  independence  will  be  available 
untU  this  fall  and  early  winter  after  the 
completion  of  an  administration  study 
of  energy  .self-suRieiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  ba.sic  and  fun- 
damental contradiction  between  the 
achievement  of  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  the  structure  of  multinational,  U.S.- 
bnsed  oil  companies.  Multinational  com- 
panies want  to  maximize  profits  world- 
wide end  President  Nixon  wants  to  make 
us  self-sufficient.  Until  the  administra- 
tion develops  ways  to  keep  investments 
at  home  Project  Independence  will  be 
another  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pipedreams. 
The  study  reveals  that  three  US - 
ba.scd  companies — Exxon,  Gulf,  and 
Standard  of  California— plan  to  invest 
more  abroad  than  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first  step  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  self-sufficiency,  a 
foreign  tax  credit  should  be  eliminated. 
The  administration  has  su.srgested  .some 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  but  the  overall 
result  of  these  changes  would  be  to  leave 
untouched  existing  incentives  for  oil 
companies  to  invest  abroad.  The  oil  com- 
panies can  reduce  tlieir  tax  liability  on 
foreign  source  income  by  practically  zero 
through  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
One  encouraging  development  revealed 
by  the  study  is  the  increase  in  domestic 
investment  planned  by  the  12  companies. 
According  to  the  study  the  domestic  in- 
vestment will  increase  from  $5.8  billion 
last  year  to  $8.7  billion  tliis  year.  Over- 
seas Investment  will  rise  from  $5  billion 
in  1973  to  $6.5  billion  In  1974. 
The  details  of  the  study  follows: 
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U.S.  OIL  COMPANY  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 
ICapltal  expenses  In  millions] 


Domestic      Foreign 


Middle 
East 


Percent 
domestic 


1973 

Arco   507.0  85.5             3  3 

Ashland 186.0  48.0             5 

Cities  Services     .  374.7  25.3           10  2 

E««on  .  944.0  1, 986  0           19.2 

Getty  1  198.0  '  7.2 

Gull 306.3  346.4           15.5 

Mobil   764.0  569.0 

Murphy  58.2  57.5          412.6 

Phillips    .  178.7  173.0           10.1 

Stsiutard 

Califoi.iia  ...  576.0  624.0          195 

SunOil       ._  213.0  111.0              3 
blindard 

Indiana'   ...  631.0  2680            65 

Texaco     836.0  70t.O         190 

Tot.il    5,831.0  5.003.0      516.7 

1974 

*'fO       962.0  217.2           8.8 

Aihl.ind      200.0  50.0            9 

Cities  Services....  4b3. 7  30.8           7.9 

lociii       3  000.0  3,100.0         22.0 

Getty    _ '159.7  68.4 

Gull     .   750.0  756.0          17.6  ' 

Molill Will  not  piovide  inlormalion. 

Murph,                  ,  113  0  59.0            3.45 

fhillip'.  321.0  215.0         20.5 
Stanrt,)id  ol  Cali- 

loinia 768.0  832.0       209 

Sun  Oil  .    _ 336.0  272.0            8 

Shndaid  o(  In- 
diana        568  0  286.0         80 

Teiato                 .1.100.0  900.0        150 

lotjl 8,730  6,480           536 


85.6 
79  5 
93  7 
32.2 
96.5 
46.9 
57.4 
50.3 
50.8 

48.0 
65.7 

70.2 
56.0 

54.0 


81.6 
80.0 
93  8 
49.2 
70.1 
49.9 

65  7 
59.9 

48.0 
55.3 

66.5 
55.0 


57.0 


>  Includes  all  capital  eipendituies. 

-  Domestic  delined  as  United  Stales  and  Canada.  The  Middle 
last  IS  delined  as  those  countiies  bnideiinj  the  tastern  Medi- 
terranean. Per;,ian  GuK,  Red  Sea,  Gulf  ol  Aden,  and  Gull  of 
Oman. 

'  Includes  eipioration  and  production  expenditures  only.  Does 
iiol  iiulude  marketing,  maiiutacturine,  and  tiansportalion 
oi'ei.itions  which  would  bt  .iioslly  domeitic. 


ARDEN  HOUSE  REPORTS 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  29.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1950, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  founded  the 
American  Assembly  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Its  purpose  being  to  conduct  in- 
depth  discussions  on  important  Issues 
and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  national  policy. 

The  topic  of  the  44th  American  As- 
sembly was  choosing  the  President.  The 
participants  met  at  Arden  House,  Harri- 
man,  N.Y.,  on  December  16-19, 1973;  they 
represent  a  broad  range  of  experience, 
competence,  and  leadership.  Those  at- 
tending paid  their  own  travel  expenses, 
with  only  meals  and  housing  provided 
during  the  session.  The  discussions  were 
conducted  in  an  open  and  nonpartisan 
climate.  The  conclusions  reached  were 
not  unanimous,  but  this  Is  as  it  should 
be.  For  the  true  strength  of  this  Nation 
lies  in  the  individual's  ri^ht  of  free  ex- 
pression and  respect  for  opposing  points 
of  view. 

The  serious  thought  and  discussion 
which  took  place  at  Arden  House  is  only 
a  beginning.  For  this  work  to  be  truly 
raeaniryfftil,  it  must  stimulate  discussion, 
and  eventually  action,  on  a  much  larger 
plane.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
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inserting  the  assembly's  final  report  in 
the  Record: 

Final  Report  of  the  44th 
American  Assembly 

I  At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  Forty-fourth  American  As- 
-embly,  on  Choosing  the  President,  at  Arden 
House,  Harriman,  New  York,  December  16-19, 
1973,  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  state- 
ment. The  statement  represents  general 
agreement;  however,  no  one  was  asked  to 
sign  It.  Furthermore,  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  every  participant  subscribes  to 
every  recommendation.) 

The  Presidency  of  the  ITnlted  States  may 
be  the  most  powerful  office  In  the  world.  But 
It  is  far  from  all-powerful;  In  our  multi- 
centered  system  It  depends — in  fact  as  well 
as  in  Constitutional  theory — o.i  active  co- 
operation from  other  institutions.  And  when 
the  Presidency  strays  beyond  the  bounds  of 
law  or  broad  consensus,  those  other  institu- 
uons  can.  If  they  will,  call  it  to  account. 

The  fundamental  way  we  enforce  account- 
ability is  the  national  election  to  decide  who 
shall  leave  and  who  shall  enter  the  White 
House.  Through  a  long  and  not  untroubled 
history  the  presidential  election  process  has 
worked  Its  way  every  time,  determining  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  authority.  Such  a  record 
in  meeting  one  of  government's  most  difficult 
problems  cautions  against  radical  change  in 
the  basics  of  the  system,  particularly  because 
history  provides  so  many  examples  of  new 
rules  producing  surprising  and  sometimes 
unwelcome  results. 

Therefore  we  do  not  take  lightly  the  re- 
sponsibility to  explore,  as  thoroughly  as  we 
can,  what  changes  in  structure  and  .sub- 
stance are  needed  In  the  choosing  of  Presi- 
dents. The  past  decade's  disarray  In  the 
Presidency  Impels  a  hard  look  at  the  long 
run,  not  some  temporary  patchwork  to  meet 
a  current  crisis  with  fashionable  solutions. 
It  Is  m  that  spirit  that  th»  Forty-fourth 
American  Assembly  urges  the  following  re- 
forms: 

1.  The  number  of  people  given  serious  con- 
sideration for  the  Presidency  should  be  larger 
than  at  present  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
u'innouing  process  made  more  competitive. 

Effective  choice  requires  a  reasonably  large 
array  of  possibilities.  Yet  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century  only  about  a  hundred  Individuals 
(nearly  all  white  males)  have  been  consid- 
ered "serious"  potential  candidates.  Further- 
more, there  Is  strong  evidence  that  usually, 
by  the  time  the  formal  nomination  process 
starts,  a  front-runner  has  been  Identified 
who  then  goes  on  to  win  the  nomination. 
Thus  the  parties  and  the  public  are  all  too 
often  presented  with  a  virtual  fait  accompli. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that,  well  before 
the  formal  nomination  process  begins,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  party  organizations, 
members  of  Congress,  state  and  local  officials, 
and  private  organizations,  not  only  assess 
such  candidates  as  present  themselves,  but 
also  conduct  a  systematic  search  for  persons 
who  should  be  encouraged  to  contend.  Seri- 
ous consideration  by  such  organizations 
should  stimulate  appropriate  attention  by 
the  media. 

2.  Those  uho  bring  foruurd  potential  can- 
didates should  be  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  persons  they  propose  are  fit  to  be  Presi- 
dent, not  just  to  uin  the  election. 

In  practice,  the  present  system  over-em- 
phasizes name  famUlarlty,  manufactured 
charisma,  access  to  large  financial  resources, 
and  premature  calculations  of  electabillty. 
We  do  not  suggest  as  an  alternative  any  com- 
prehensive list  of  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Rather,  we  call  upon  candidate-pro- 
posers to  argue  thoroughly  and  directly 
the  case  that  their  candidate  has  what  It 
takes  to  lead  the  nation  with  excellence  for 
the  next  four  years.  That  argument  should 
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reach  beyond  mere  assertions  of  Intent  to 
the  facts  of  the  candidate's  political  and 
other  experience.  In  particular  the  can- 
didates capacities  for  fulfilling  administra- 
tive and  executive  roles  should  be  demon- 
strated. At  a  minimum,  he  should  have  dem- 
ontirat;d,  in  practice,  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  law,  talei'.t  and  desire  for  political  nego- 
tiation, and  a  capacity  to  seek  the  truth,  to 
art:riiU;te  it  el'cclively  to  the  public,  and  to 
keep  hi.s  word. 

'3.  Party  rmionf^.ibili'.y  and  grass  roct.t 
dcmoeracy  in  tlic  noviinutiyig  process  sliouhl 
he  rcritnlized. 

The  role  of  the  parties  has  been  undercut 
by  the  spread  of  direct  primary  elections  for 
national  convention  delegates  and  by  can- 
didates who  fight  general  election  campaigns 
witli  personal  organizations  separate  from — 
even  hostile  to — the  party.  Neither  primar- 
ies nor  personalized  organizations  can  sub- 
stitute effectively  for  the  continuous  atten- 
tion, experienced  Judgment,  and  persistent 
energy  of  party  leaders  organized  across  the 
nation  to  bring  forward  candidates  for  of- 
fice at  all  levels.  We  should  recognize  that 
responsible  leadership  Is  vital  to  public  de- 
cisions: the  parties  should  Insist  that  a 
presidential  candidate  who  wears  the  party 
label  represent  the  party. 

We  are  as  opposed  to  a  return  to  boss  rule 
as  we  are  to  a  national  direct  primary.  A 
party,  if  It  Is  to  retain  Its  vitality,  needs  the 
contiinial  infusion  of  new  members  and  an 
open,  democratic  structure  from  the  grass 
roots  to  the  top.  We  urge  effective  means  to 
achieve  fair  representation  of  and  the  widest 
possible  participation  by  all  segments  of  a 
party's  adherents  Including  distinctive  so- 
cial, economic,  and  ethnic  constituencies. 

To  these  ends,  we  reconomend  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

a.  Reduce  the  number  and  variety  of  state 
presidential  primaries,  or  at  least  discourage 
tiielr  spread. 

b.  To  the  extent  that  presidential  primar- 
ies are  retained  they  should  be  held  at 
simultaneous  times  in  different  regions  of 
the  country.  These  elections  should  be  stag- 
gered across  time. 

c.  Restrict  participation  In  primaries,  cau- 
cuses, and  conventions  to  party  members 
only. 

d.  Vigorously  publicize  the  opportunities 
for  participation  In  caucuses,  conventions, 
and  primaries  and  In  other  ways  encourage 
far  greater  participation  of  party  members. 

e.  Insist  that  the  deliberations  of  caucuses 
and  conventions  be  conducted  fairly  and 
openly.  All  official  deliberations  must  be 
open  to  press  and  public. 

f.  Require  that  delegate  selection  take 
place  In  the  same  calendar  year  as  the  presi- 
dential election. 

g.  Where  primaries  are  held,  encourage 
preference  ballots  over  binding  delegate  elec- 
tions, with  the  objective  of  maximizing  the 
responsible  decision  role  of  the  delegates  at 
the  national  convention.  To  the  same  end 
favorite  son  candidates  should  not  be 
discouraged. 

h.  Where  primaries  are  held,  require  dele- 
gate candidates  to  list  their  presidential 
preferences.  If  any,  on  the  ballot. 

1.  Require  all  employers  to  release  employ- 
ees elected  as  state  or  national  convention 
delegates  for  the  period  necessary  for  their 
service.  Just  as  employees  are  released  for 
Jury  duty. 

J.  Provide  for  a  .significant  number  of  con- 
vention seats  for  a  representative  group  of 
elected  ofBclals  and  other  party  leaders  as 
voting  delegates. 

4.  The  influence  of  money  in  choosing  the 
President  should  be  brought  under  new  and 
stringent  controls. 

Money  has  emerged  as  the  root  of  more 
evil  In  presidential  politics  than  the  public 
should  put  up  with.  As  striking  as  the  vio- 
lations of  law  that  have  come  to  light  are 
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the  vast  Inequalities  of  resources  among  con- 
tenders, particularly  in  the  early  phases.,  a 
factor  which  distorts  fair  ccmpctition  as  il 
corrupts  the  competitors.  The  magnitudes 
are  new;  the  problem  is  old  a;:d  difficult, 
and  we  must  guard  especially  agaliist  abridg- 
ments of  CouEtitutional  rights.  Recotnizms 
the  complexities  and  the  leinptatioii  to  leap 
too  quickly  to  too  much  contr^!.  we  recom- 
mend the   following   five   n.easures: 

a.  Substantially  extend  the  principle  of 
public  financing  of  presidential  nomination 
and  election  campait;ns.  Such  a  program 
should  encourage  email  contribiuions  from 
private  sotirces.  be  Icrmulated  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  advaiita^re  of  incumfcenry.  and  pro- 
\ide  reasonable  support  for  minor  party 
candidacies. 

b.  Channel  all  public  presidential  general 
cle-tion  funds  throtigh  the  national  party 
committees,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  par- 
ty's responsibility  for  their  nominee's  cam- 
paign. 

c.  Lunit  the  amount  an  Indi--  Idual  or  orga- 
nization (Other  than  the  national  party  com- 
mittees) can  contribute  to  any  single  can- 
didate in  a  primary  or  general  election. 

d.  Require  complete  and  reasonably  prompt 
public  disclosure  of  the  t.-^king,  transferring. 
an!  spcndin.g  of  all  campnipn  monies. 

c.  Establish  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  with  full  powers  of  audit, 
investigation,  subpoena  and  prosecution,  to 
p-lic  the  t.^c  of  money  In  Federal  cam- 
paigns. Lack  of  an  eueciive  enforcement 
agency,  with  strong,  independent  powers,  has 
substantlallv  vitiated  the  impact  of  pre- 
vious control  legislation.  The  Commission 
should  be  fully  staffed;  it  should  receive 
prompt   reports   of   every   transaction. 

5.  Access  to  tclciiswn  and  radio  tirre 
should  be  allocated  more  fairly  among  presi- 
(lential  aspirants. 

The  pre-^.ent  situation  Is  grossly  unfair.  It 
deprives  the  elecorate  of  Information  It 
needs  to  choose  Intelligently.  An  Incumbent 
President  enjoys  the  immense  advantage  of 
Immediate  access  to  as  much  time  as  he  re- 
quests. Well-heeled  candidates  can  buy  their 
vv.iy  Into  far  more  exposure  than  their  poorer 
coiiipetitors.  Thus  far.  Section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934  (the 
equal  time  provision)  has  frustrated  at- 
tempts to  get  even  rough  equality  in  expo- 
sure among  major  candidates.  We  recom- 
mend : 

a.  The  networks  and  stations  should  be 
required  to  assume  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
newal of  their  licenses  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide substantial  free  time  to  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency.  In  both 
the  nomination  and  the  election  campaigns. 
Public  broadcasting  stations,  television  and 
radio,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
facilities  avaUable  to  such  candidates,  and 
the  public  broadcasting  system  should  be 
strengthened  to  permit  such  communication 
throughout   the  country. 

b.  Any  television  or  radio  broadcaster  carry- 
ing anaddress  by  the  Incumbent  Preside:  n 
should  provide  equal  time  for  response  to  the 
major  opposition  party  national  committee. 

c.  The  equal  time  provision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  should  be  repealed  and 
a  formula  for  differential  equality  of  access 
for  major  and  minor  candidates  should  be 
adopted. 

d.  The  Independent  stations  and  public 
broadcasters  should  Initiate  new  forms  of 
programming  on  the  presidential  election 
process  that  facilitate  rational  comparison 
of  potential  or  declared  candidates,  sustained 
exploration  of  issue  stands,  and  the  thor- 
ough and  objective  review  of  the  candidate's 
political  experience. 

6.  The  presidential  election  should  be  by 
direct  popular  vote. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  put  forward  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  create  an 
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improved  system  of  electing  the  Pre  Ident  by 
direct  popular  vote. 

7.   Thp  system  for  selecUng  vice  frcsiden 
tial  candidates  should  be  changed. 

Of  the  ten  post-World  War  II  ca  jdldates 
for  the  Presidency,  four  had  been  Vb  e  Presi- 
dents. As  long  as  we  retain  that  oi  Ice.   the 
Vice  President   must  be  considered  As  a  po 
tentlal   President.   The  practice   of   <  hoosing 
the    vice    presidential    candidate   at    ;he    na- 
tional contention  Ls,  to  say  the  leasfi  an  ac- 
cident-prone   procedure     Therefore    <ve    pro 
pose  that  parties  devise  a  different  a$d  more 
deliberative  system.  One  attractive  ilterna- 
ttve  Is  to  give  the  presidential  nomiiee  the 
option  of  bringing  a  recommendatloi  to  the 
national  committee  within  thirty  d^-s  after 
his  nomination  for  their  advice  and 
In   the   long  run,   changes  in  pu 
tudes,  the  character  of  issues,  the 
between  formal  democracy  and  prlva 
ests.  and  the  predilections  of  the  ma 
may  prove  more  significant  than  any  ^i  L.ir.^t,- 
reforms.  But   we   need  not  stand  waling  for 
slow    and   anonymous    historical    evolutions. 
What   we   have   proposed   can   be  doae   now. 
And  of  our  recommendations,  nonet  more 
urgent  than  a  revival  of  political  partes  will- 
ing and  able  to  meet  their  foremost  tharfe. 

t 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  1974 
issue  of  the  Environmental  Journal  of 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation carried  an  excellent  article  by 
our  colleague  from  Akron.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley  in 
northern  Ohio.  Congressman  Seiberling, 
along  vdth  myself.  Congressman  Regula, 
and  43  other  Members,  has  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  park  of  up  to  20,- 
000  acres  in  this  "miracle  of  greenness" 
that  lies  still  undeveloped  between  the 
major  cities  of  Akron  and  Cleveland. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Taylor)  has  already  held  one 
hearing  on  this  legislation,  H.R.  7176, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  soon  be  able  to  Journey  to  Ohio  to 
inspect  the  parklands  firsthand. 

I  include  the  article  by  Representative 
Seiberling  In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 


Clyahoca   Valley:    Symbol  op   Grace   in   a 
Congested   World 
(By  John  F  Seiberling) 
Several   years  ago  the  Cuyahoga  River  In 
northeast  Ohio  became  famous  as  the  river 
that  caught  on  fire.  An  oil  slick  Ignited,  and 
debris  in  the  river  burned  for  several  days. 
It    was   a   freak   occurrence,   but   it   demon- 
strated  to   the   world   the  extreme  problems 
of   water   pollution.   Within   the   confines  of 
Cleveland,    the    river    Is   greasy,   grossly   pol- 
luted,   and    devoid    of    marine    life.    Totally 
dominated    by    factories,    docks,    and    ware- 
hoiisos.  It  is  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

By  contrast,  only  a  few  miles  upstream  the 
Cuyahoga  flows  virtually  unimpeded  through 
a  ^rreensheathed  floodplaln.  North  of  Akron 
the  river  changes  again,  becoming  a  narrow, 
wancierlng,  .scenic,  and  nearly  wild  stream  in 
a  pastoral  setting.  Here,  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  factories  and  smokesUcks  of 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  the  river  flows  through 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley— a  swath  of  green 
nestled  between  the  sprawling  suburbs  of 
the  cities. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  Is  one  of  the  most 
scenic  areas  In  northeastern  Ohio  and  is 
the  only  major  open  space  remaining  be- 
tween Akron  and  Cleveland.  Through  a  quirk 
of  nature,  the  valley  until  now  has  been 
spared  from  heavy  Industrlalizaclon.  Its  steep 
wooded  slopes,  while  contributing  greatly  to 
the  valley  s  scenic  beauty,  presented  a  great 
physical  impediment  to  commercial  devel- 
opment. Most  of  the  valley  Is  located  on  a 
floodplaln,  presenting  serious  problems  to  po- 
tential developers.  The  alluvial  soil  al- 
though agriculturally  productive,  has'  low 
bearing  capacity.  And  builders  were  further 
discouraged  by  the  limits  to  the  size  of  future 
development  Imposed  by  the  width  of  the 
valley  floor,  which  varies  from  five  hundred 
to  five  thousand  feet. 

Thus    the   Cuyahoga  Valley  and   Its   river 
have  been  left  as  a  tremendous  resource  to 
the   people  of  Ohio,   the  Midwest,   and   the 
entire   country.   But   today   it  Is   threatened 
on  all  sides  by  prospective  commercial  and 
hlgh-dcnslty   developers   who   wish  to  build 
In   the   area  In  spite  of   the  Inherent  diffi- 
culties presented  by  geography.  Several  price- 
less parcels  of  land  have  already  been  lost 
to    urbanization,    despite   acUvlties   of   local 
park  boards  and  the  state  of  Ohio  to  acquire 
threatened  lands  In  the  valley.  A  bill  now 
before  Congress  would  make  the  valley  into 
a    national   resource   and    would   help   meet 
the   critical   national  shortage  of  public  re- 
creation   lands    near    urban    areas     And    it 
would    preserve   for   future   generaUons   the 
outstanding  natural  and  historical  qualities 
of  one  of  our  nations  largest  urban  areas 
The  Cuyahoga  Valley  la  blologlcaUy  unique 
It    Is    a    "botanical    crossroads,'"    a    meet- 
ing place  for  plant  life  of  the  East,  West 
North,  and  South.  The  western  edge  of  the 
Appalachian   plateau   crosses   the   Cuyahoga 
River   near   the  town  of   Independence  and 
turns   south    Just   west   of   the   valley.   The 
Cuyahoga  thus  becomes  a  dividing  liiie  be- 
tween eastern  mountain  and  western  prairie 
botanical     provinces.     Beeches     and     sugar 
maples    dominate    the    hillsides    along    the 
river.  Stands  of  oak  and  hickory  crown  the 
drier  ridges,  while  red  maples,  ashes,  and  a 
few    remaining    American   elms   occupy    the 
more  moist  upland  areas.  Ohio  buckeye   Is 
common  in   the  valley  floor.  On   the  flood- 
plain  are  lofty  sycamores,  cotton  woods,  box- 
elders.  and  black  walnut  trees. 

Northern  hemlocks  survive  In  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  ravines  that  run  betck  from  the 
valley  floor  Into  the  rolling  uplands.  An  out- 
standing example  is  Tinkers  Creek  Gorge  a 
registered  national  natural  landmark.  Here 
nothern  and  southern  vegetaUon  meet.  The 
gorge  contains  a  virgin  forest,  representative 
of  presettlement  forests.  A  beech-maple- 
hemlock  association  thrtvee  on  the  moist, 
cool  floor  of  the  gorge,  while  an  oak -hickory 
association  grows  on  the  drier  areas  at  the 
top. 
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Several  species  of  willow  thrive  on  sand- 
bars and  along  the  rlverbanka.  Wlldflowers 
and  grasses  color  the  c^>en  fields.  In  spring 
the  woods  are  dotted  with  trlllium,  may- 
apples,  Solomons  aea,  hepatlca,  anemone, 
dogtooth  violets.  Dutchman's-breeches,  wild 
gi:igei,  and  trailing  arbutus.  The  Stumpy 
B.isln  Nature  Conservancy  area  supports  a 
dozen  or  more  rare  species  of  plants  In- 
cluding buffalo  berry,  two  species  of  Juniper, 
yellow  oak,  burr  oak,  three  species  of  gen- 
li.^n,  rough-leaf  dogwood,  and  prairie  grasses. 

The  river,  marshes,  meadows,  and  woods 
o.Ter  permanent  and  temporary  homes  to  a 
variety  of  animal  life.  Among  the  more  fam- 
iliar animals  are  cottontail  rabbits,  opos- 
sum, white-tailed  deer,  red  foxes,  chip- 
munks, woodchucks,  and  raccoons.  Blrdlife 
Includes  common  birds  such  as  the  cardinal, 
eastern  blue  jay,  song  sparrow,  turtle  dove, 
bank  swallow,  redwing  blackbird,  robin, 
goldfinch,  downy  woodpecker,  wood  thrush, 
tufted  titmouse,  and  black -capped  chick- 
adee. The  valley  Is  also  frequented  by  less 
common  species  such  as  the  Indigo  bunting, 
pileated  woodpecker,  scarlet  tanager,  eastern 
bluebird,  evening  grosbeak,  Baltimore  oriole, 
and  bald  eagle.  It  Is  within  the  winter  range 
of  the  snowy  owl  and  the  summer  range  of 
the  turkey  buz2sard.  Migrating  ducks  and 
geese  find  the  floodplaln  a  favorable  resting 
place  during  their  long  flights  north  and 
south  on  the  fly  way. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  has  long  played  a 
significant  role  In  American  history,  and 
many  historical  landmarks  remain.  An  In- 
dian tribe  of  the  mound-'bulldlng  culture 
occupied  the  valley  from  600  B.C.  to  800  AX>., 
and  more  than  300  sites  of  archeologlcal 
Interest  have  been  Identified.  Later  residents 
Included  other  Indian  tribes,  explorers,  mis- 
sionaries, farmers,  and  craftsmen.  The  Cuya- 
hoga offered  the  shortest  portage  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi valleys.  It  was  so  Important  to  the 
Indians  as  a  trading  route  that  they  declared 
the  valley  sacred  ground  to  ensure  that  It 
remained  open  and  free  from  warfare. 

The  Indians  named  the  river  the  Cuya- 
hoga, which  is  generally  thought  to  mean 
"crooked  river."  It  Is  one  of  the  most  unxisual 
rivers  In  the  world  because  Its  upper  reaches 
run  parallel  to  and  In  opposite  direction 
from  Its  lower  reaches.  It  begins  as  a  trickle 
many  miles  east  of  the  valley  mouth  and 
Joins  with  another  stream  flowing  south  un- 
til the  combined  waters  meet  the  Akron  es- 
carpment. After  cascading  over  waterfalls  in 
a  magnificent  ravine,  the  river  makes  a  ma- 
jestic turn  from  Its  southerly  course  to  flow 
north  to  Lake  EMe.  The  river's  mouth  forms 
the  port  of  Cleveland. 

For  a  short  time  the  Cuyahoga  River  was 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Indian  lands.  It  soon  became  a  major  gate- 
way to  the  Northwest  Territory  when  settlers 
streamed  across  the  Indian  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  rivers. 

Prosperity  came  to  the  valley  wtih  the 
construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal  In  1827.  The 
river  and  Its  tributaries  were  harnessed  to 
power  gristmills  and  sawmills.  This  was  the 
valley's  most  colorful  era.  The  canal  provided 
the  means  of  opening  up  and  developing  In- 
land Ohio.  It  provided  a  water  passage  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  waterways  and  the 
overland  route  to  the  east  and  the  south, 
making  It  possible  to  transport  goods 
cheaply. 

Tlie  canal's  demise  began  with  the  coming 
rf  the  railroad  in  the  1850s,  and  the  canal 
re  ised  operations  in  1913.  However,  much  of 
the  canal,  with  its  locks  and  dlversloi^  dams, 
U'-iiains  Intact.  The  village  of  Peninsula, 
which  once  sported  five  hotels  and  fourteen 
bars  and  was  the  resting  spot  for  barge  pas- 
s  risers  and  crew,  has  been  restored.  A  I'/z- 
mlle  section  of  the  canal  near  Tinkers  Creek 
is  listed  In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  area  includes  two  locks,  an  aque- 
ciuct  over  the  creek,  a  mill,  and  a  house  all 
dntlng  from  1832. 

Today  the   Cuyahoga  Valley  is   a   sleepy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rural  area  with  few  permanent  residents. 
Although  the  river  Is  polluted,  most  of  its 
tributaries  are  not.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  undertaken  a  major  restoration 
program  for  the  river,  and  construction  of  a 
regional  sewage  treatment  plant  is  under- 
way. In  addition,  many  local  citizens  have 
participated  in  projects  to  clean  up  the  river 
and  have  strongly  supported  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  valley's  natiu-al  and  historical 
resources. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley Is  not  new.  As  long  ago  as  1925,  the  fa- 
mous landscape  architectural  firm  founded 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  declared  that  the 
valley  was  the  most  important  scenic  asset 
in  the  Akron  area  and  recommended  that  it 
be  preserved  In  its  entirety  as  a  rural  park. 
In  the  mid-1960s  an  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  report  reached  the  "in- 
disputable conclusion  that  the  valley  must 
be  preserved  as  open  space  land." 

Following  publication  of  the  study,  the 
Akron  and  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park  Dis- 
tricts Joined  In  an  effort  to  create  a  20,000- 
Bcre  park  in  the  valley  region.  The  state  of 
Ohio  named  preservation  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  the  state's  most  Important  recreation 
goal  and  has  joined  with  the  two  park  dis- 
tricts to  help  preserve  14,500  acres.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  provided  $6 
million  in  matching  grants  as  the  beginning 
of  a  $35  million,  twenty-year  program.  How- 
ever, within  five  years,  many  large  and  key 
sections  of  the  valley  may  be  lost  to  develop- 
ment. The  price  of  land,  which  is  still  rela- 
tively reasonable,  wUl  escalate  sharply  in  the 
time  period  outlined  by  the  state  plan. 

In  1972,  the  National  Park  Service  con- 
ducted an  Intensive  feasibUity  study  on  the 
proposed  plan  to  create  a  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 
The  unofiBclal  draft  report  recommended  a 
federal  area  of  about  15,000  acres.  It  would 
be  managed  in  cooperation  with  7,500  acres  of 
nonfederal  areas  abutting  the  federal  unit  to 
form  an  "umbrella"  park  of  some  22,500  acres. 

Within  the  park  would  be  such  public  and 
quasi-public  areas  as  the  historic  Jonathan 
Hale  Farm — a  preservation  project  honoring 
one  of  the  valley's  first  settlers — and  the 
nineteenth  century  Western  Reserve  Village, 
which  has  been  reassembled  in  the  valley. 
Also  within  the  park  area  would  be  the  Blos- 
som Music  Center,  the  outdoor  summer  home 
of  the  Cleveland  orchestra.  Adjacent  to  the 
park  would  be  several  public  and  private 
areas  such  as  Cleveland's  lovely  BrecksviUe 
Reservation  and  Akron's  Virginia  Kendall 
Park,  which  contains  cliffs  exposing  the  most 
magnificent  Paleozoic  rock  found  in  the  val- 
ley. 

The  Park  Service  study  envisions  an  overall 
transportation  network  Including  the  canal 
and  railroad.  Automobile  traffic  would  be  lim- 
ited to  local  traffic.  Trail  systems  for  bicycling 
and  hiking  would  be  integrated  with  those 
of  the  metropolitan  paxks  of  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  With  much  of  the  valley  ultimately 
restricted  from  development,  an  1800s  aura 
can  be  restored.  Primitive,  walk-In  camping 
areas  could  be  provided  along  the  river.  Large 
areas  of  the  park  would  remain  undisturbed, 
offering  a  vast  outdoor  laboratory  for  stu- 
dents and  visitors.  Access  to  the  river  would 
be  available  to  boaters,  canoers,  and  pic- 
nickers. Most  service  functions  and  facilities 
would  be  located  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

The  park  would  serve  the  recreational 
needs  of  some  four  million  people  who  live 
less  than  an  hour's  drive  away.  Ohio,  the 
sixth  most  populous  state  In  the  nation,  has 
no  national  parks  or  national  recreation 
areas.  Indeed,  the  eastern  north-central  reg- 
ion of  the  country — Ohio,  Indiana,  Dllnois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — makes  up  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
yet  only  I  percent  of  all  federally  adminis- 
tered recreation  areas  are  located  within  this 
five-state  region. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical 
Park  and  Recreation  Area  would  preserve  for 
present  and  future  generations  a  magnificent 
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scenic  and  historic  open  green  space.  Tlie 
image  of  the  upper  river  as  a  haven  for  ca- 
noers and  rafters  would  replace  the  Image  of 
the  "burning  river"  mouth.  The  Cuyahoga 
would  cease  to  be  an  example  of  the  worst 
of  pollution  and  would  become  a  symbol  of 
how  America  can  preserve  natural  grace  and 
harmony  within  easy  reach  o."  the  residents 
of  our  congested,  urban  world. 

Thoreau's  words,  spoken  of  a  village,  are 
yet  truer  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  modern 
metropolis,  who  will  be  "saved  not  more  by 
the  people  in  it  than  by  the  woods  and 
swamps  that  surrour.d  it." 

Congressman  John  F.  Seiberling  repre.-ents 
the  Fourteenth  District  of  Ohio,  which  in- 
cludes Akron  and  part  of  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley. A  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  he  serves  on  the 
subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation. Mines  and  Mining,  and  the  Environ- 
ment. He  has  lived  In  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  for 
fifteen  years  and  has  photographedfit  exten- 
sivelv. 


IMPEACHMENT  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
JOURNALISM 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATn'ES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  editorial  presented  on  Friday, 
April  26,  by  WGN  radio  and  television  in 
Chicago,  111.  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
position  taken  by  WGN.  I  should  like  to 
commend  them  for  their  representation 
of  the  public  interest.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  filed  provides  for  the  tele- 
vising of  possible  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. I  am  pleased  that  this  excellent 
broadcasting  company  has  joined  me. 

Impeachment  and  Responsible  Joctinalism 

With  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ex- 
pected to  begin  impeachment  bearings  early 
in  May,  questions  are  being  asked  about  elec- 
tronic coverage  of  the  Impeachment  process. 
The  questions  are  not  limited  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Whatever  the  committee  recommends,  there 
will  be  debate  on  the  floor  of  tfte  House  of 
Representatives.  And,  if  the  House  should 
vole  to  impeach  President  NixoW,  he  will  be 
tried  before  the  Senate. 

Like  most  other  procedural  questions, 
there  Is  little  precedent,  and  none  where  the 
electronic  media  are  concerned.  The  closest 
parallels  we  can  find  are  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  At  present,  neither  al- 
lows live  broadcast  reporting  of  Its  floor  pro- 
ceedings. 

Generally  speaking,  we  feel  the  electronic 
Journalist  should  be  as  free  to  report  with 
the  tools  of  HIS  trade  as  is  the  reporter 
represeiitlng  a  newspaper,  wire  service  or 
magazine,  provided,  however,  there  is  no  dis- 
ruption of  the  event  Itself.  And,  modern 
technology  makes  broadcast  coverage  with- 
out disruption  routine. 

Now  to  the  specifics  of  the  impeachment 
process.  There  is  concern  that  the  presence 
of  microphone  and  camera  could  cause  some 
of  those  taking  part  In  the  proceedings  to 
play  for  the  media,  to  create  a  show  for  their 
own  purposes.  We  would  hope  that  the 
nature  of  the  matter  being  cor.sidered  would 
dictaie  oi'.ly  the  most  serlcus  and  sober  con- 
duct .  .  .  by  all  concerned. 

We  think  the  public  can  determine  for  it- 
self how  members  of  Congress  and  other 
participants  conduct  themselves. 

There  Is  provision  for  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  even  for  the  full  House  and 
Senat-e,  to  meet  in  closed  session  to  discuss 
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Impeachment  evidence.  However,  whftn  pub- 
lic sessions  are  held,  they  should  beppen  to 
all  media. 

The  national  Interest  In  the  Impeachment 
proceedings  Is  overwhelming.  The?  public 
should  be  kept  as  fully  Informed  as  f osslble, 
as  fully  Informed  as  the  broadcast  m^dla  can 
keep  them.  We  hope  Congress  see^  It  the 
same  way  and  modifies  Its  rules  accoidlngly. 

J 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SUPPORT  FOR  S.  628  REAFFIRMED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  apparent  mechanical  failure  of 
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the  electronic  vote  recording  system,  my 
vote  in  support  of  S.  628  was  not 
recorded.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  continue  to  support 
S.  62t,  for  which  I  was  floor  manager  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  V.'ed- 
nesday,  April  24,  1974. 


April  30,  197 Jf 
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SENATE— .rwescfai/,  April  30,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  a|d  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland).  i 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Howard 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fo^owing 
prayer : 

NATIONAL  DAY   FOR    HUMILIATION,   FASTIlic,   AND 
PRATES — TUESDAY,     APRIL     30,      I9t4 

Hear  the  words  of  the  139th  ialm: 

"Search   me,   O   God,   and   kncfv   my 

heart:  try  me  and  know  my  thc^ghts; 

and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  Way  in 

me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everld^ting ." 

Let  us  pray: 

O  God,  our  Creator.  Redeemed  and 
Judge,  to  whom  all  men  and  natiotis  are 
accountable,  in  all  our  humanity  attd  im- 
perfection, we  bow  in  Thy  preseiire  to- 
day seeking  Thy  forgiveness.  W«|  have 
offended  against  Thy  holy  laws.  W»  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  wejought 
to  have  done;  and  we  have  donei those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  havas  done. 
Forgive  us,  good  Lord,  and  by  Thi  Holy 
Spirit  equip  us  as  we  lead  in  affairs  of 
state  so  also  to  lead  in  morality  apid  in 
things  spiritual.  ! 

Almighty  God,  who  has  blesse^  this 
Nation  beyond  measure,  forgive  u^if  we 
have  been  unmindful  of  Thy  providence, 
cold  in  our  love  of  Thee,  callous  Si  our 
attitude  toward  others,  insensitive  io  the 
claims  of  Thy  Spirit.  Forgive  us  fer  our 
love  of  ease,  our  devotion  to  thlng4  our 
absorption  with  pleasure,  our  unbodied 
pursuit  of  profits.  Deliver  us  fro^  all 
falsehood  and  idolatry,  from  all  ofevet- 
ousness.  from  hard  bargaining  and  luth- 
less  competition.  Save  lis  from  class  |tar- 
fare  and  class  hatred,  from  racial  antag- 
onism, from  self-serving  partisaiihip, 
from  living  to  ourselves  alone,  and  from 
putting  our  trust  In  our  own  strength 
when  our  trust  should  be  in  Thee.  1 

May  a  new  life  and  a  new  spirit  be 
bom  In  this  Nation,  shapirig  our  conpuct 
and  directing  our  destiny.  Make  us  a|new 
people  for  new  times.  By  Thy  Jiigherfwis- 
dom,  guide  the  President  and  all  wh4  are 
in  authority  over  us,  and  all  citlzeis  of 
the  Republic,  that  this  Nation,  boiji  in 
Thy  faith  and  nourished  in  Thy  ttuth, 
may  seek  to  serve  Thy  great  purpos^  for 
mankind.  Help  us.  O  Lord,  not  on^  to 
pray  for  but  to  believe  in  Thy  forgivaiess 
and  in  the  resurrection  of  a  cleanseSand 
renewed  nation.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  period  between  the  hours  of  10 
a.m.  and  noon  today  has  been  set  aside 
for  statements  in  connection  with  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
183,  proclaiming  April  30,  1974,  as  the 
National  Day  for  Humiliation,  Fasting, 
and  Prayer. 

The  Senate  will  return  to  its  regular 
business  at  the  hour  of  noon  today. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ecSanc 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  readini;  of 

the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  AJon- 

day,  April  29,  1974,  be  dispensed  wi 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183— 
NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  HUMILIA- 
TION, FASTING.  AND  PRAYER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  2  hours  of  discussion  on  the 
National  Day  for  Humiliation,  Fasting, 
and  Prayer  as  provided  for  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  reported 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

S.J.  Res.  183 
Joint  Resolution  to  proclaim  April  30,  1974, 
as  a  National  Day  for  Humiliation,  Fasting 
and  Prayer. 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  men  to  owe  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  God,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  transgressions,  in  bumble  sorrow, 
yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repent- 
ance will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon,  and  to 
recognize  the  sublime  truth,  announced  In 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history, 
that  those  nations  are  blessed  whose  God 
is  the  Lord;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of  Heaven; 
we  have  been  preserved  these  many  years 
in  peace  and  prosperity;  we  have  grown  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  grown;  but  we  have  forgotten 
Ood;  and 


Whereas  we  have  forgotten  the  gracious 
hand  which  preserved  us  In  peace,  and  multi- 
plied and  enriched  us;  and  we  have  vainly 
Imagined,  In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts, 
that  all  these  blessings  were  produced  by 
some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own- 
and 

Whereas  intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess, we  h-'ve  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel 
the  jicvesslty  of  redeeming  and  preserving 
gra-^e,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us;  and 

Whereas  we  have  made  such  an  Idol  out  of 
our  pursuit  of  "national  securtty"  that  we 
have  forgotten  that  only  Ood  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate guardian  of  our  true  livelihood  and 
safety;  and 

Whereas  we  have  failed  to  respond,  per- 
sonally and  collectively,  with  sacrlflce  and 
uncompromlsed  commitment  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  our  fellow  man,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  as  a  people,  we  have  become  so  ab- 
sorbed with  the  selfish  pursuits  of  pleasure 
and  profit  that  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to 
God's  standard  of  Justice  and  righteousness 
for  this  society;  and 

Whereas  it  therefore  behooves  us  to 
humble  ourselves  before  Almighty  Ood,  to 
confess  our  national  sins,  and  to  pray  for 
clemency  and  forgiveness:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  proclaims  that  April  30,  1974,  be  a 
•National  Day  of  Humiliation,  Pasting,  and 
Prayer  ";  and  calls  upon  the  people  of  our 
Nation  to  humble  ourselves  as  we  see  fit,  be- 
fore our  Creator  to  acknowledge  our  final 
dependence  upon  Him  and  to  repent  our  na- 
tional sins. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  to- 
day are  observing  this  day  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer,  humiliation,  and  fasting, 
on  behfidf  of  our  Nation  and  its  people. 

An  article  appears  In  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  under  the  byline  of 
Marjorie  Hyer,  entitled  "Millions  To  Pray 
For  U.S.  Today."  which  Indicates  that  33 
States  have  followed  the  suggestion  of 
this  resolution,  and  their  Governors  have 
issued  proclamations  declaring  a  day  of 
prayer,  humiliation,  and  fasting,  as  of 
AprU  30,  1974. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  dozens 
of  mayors  across  the  Nation  have  like- 
wise Issued  proclamations  declaring  for 
their  cities  a  day  of  prayer,  humiliation, 
and  fasting. 

Many  of  the  churches  and  synagogues 
across  our  Nation  have  voluntarily, 
without  publicity  or  solicitation,  declared 
an  appeal  to  their  parishes  and  their  con- 
gregations that  their  people  observe.  In 
their  usual  ways.  In  their  synagogues, 
churches,  and  temples,  a  day  of  prayer 
for  our  NatlcHi,  a  day  of  humiliation, 
seeking  forgiveness  for  our  sins,  and  a 
day  of  fasting,  as  appealing  to  Almighty 


God  to  again  honor  and  call  us  to  that 
which  we  have  said  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  by  Marjorie  Hyer,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mii-LioNs  To  Pkat  fob  Unxttd  States  Today 
(By  Marjorie  Hyer) 
Millions   of   Americans   wlU   pause   some- 
time today  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  re- 
flection and  prayer  for  their  country. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  last 
Dec.  20  to  designate  AprU  30  as  a  National 
Day  of  Humiliation.  Fasting  and  Prayer  has 
apparently  brought  a  nationwide  response 
unmatched  for  enthusiasm  by  anything 
short  of  major  tax  cuts. 

Religious  groups  as  diverse  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  the  Ortho- 
dox Cburcb  in  America  and  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  are  backing  the 
observance. 

In  ECentucky,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Carruth,  bead  of  the  department  of  prayer 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  Aahbury  Theological 
Seminary,  was  so  taken  with  the  idea  that 
be  rented  a  wide-area  telephone  line  to 
promote  it. 

"We  expect  millions  of  people  to  partici- 
pate," lie  Bald  In  a  telephone  interview. 
"Our  telephones  have  been  ringing  so  hard 
we  can  nardly  get  any  sleep  around  here." 

Oovemors  of  33  states  have  followed  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Carruth  and  his  handful  of 
volunteers  to  Issue  formal  proclamations 
marking  the  observance. 

Most  of  the  governors  were  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  Idea  because  residents  of  the 
states  bad  already  been  promoting  it  from 
the  grass  roots,  said  Oeraldine  Conway,  who 
was  working  with  Dr.  Carruth. 

A  National  Day  of  Humiliation,  Fasting 
and  Prayer  was  the  brainchild  of  Sen.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.) .  A  deeply  religious  man, 
the  senator  views  the  observance  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  many  crises  that  confront  the 
nation. 

"It's  to  say:  'We  have  erred.  We're  dis- 
tressed. We're  at  the  end  of  our  rope  and  we 
have  no  place  to  turn  but  to  Ood',"  be  said 
In  an  Interview. 

"We  have  become  so  entranced  with  our 
Scientology,  wltb  our  techncdogy,  with  our 
atnuenoe  and  our  materialism  that  we  have 
lost  our  pblloeopby  of  life." 

Although  today  Is  the  first  anniversary  of 
major  developments  in  Watergate — Just  a 
year  ago  H.  R.  Haldeman,  John  D.  Ehrllch- 
man  and  Richard  O.  Kleindienst  resigned 
from  the  Mlxon  administration  and  John  W. 
Dean  HI  was  fired — the  focus  of  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Humiliation,  Fasting  and  Pray- 
er is  strictly  nonpartisan. 

"Watergate  is  but  a  manifestation  of  a 
deeper  sense  of  malaise  in  American  life," 
Sen.  Hatfield  said. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  Just  before  Christ- 
mas and  given  no  promotion  outside  routine 
mention  In  news  dispatches,  the  resolution 
for  the  special  day  apparently  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  many  Americans. 

Without  fanfare  or  publicity,  thousands 
of  churches  and  groups  of  churches  have 
planned  observances  of  the  day. 

Religious  institutions  and  individuals 
alike  have  viewed  It  as  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  national  problems. 

Paul  Relnke.  a  realtor  in  Moorestown,  N.J., 
bought  full-page  ads  in  16  area  newspapers 
at  a  ooet  of  "about  $1,000"  calling  on  read- 
ers to  "guspeiul  business  as  usual"  and  ob- 
serve the  day. 

He  did  It,  he  said,  because  "man  has  tried 
to  make  a  better  w<M-ld  and  has  faUed.  We've 
turned  away  from  the  real  source  of  help 
which  is  Ood." 


Sen.  Hatfield,  who  is  a  Lincoln  buff,  mod- 
eled his  resolution  for  a  special  observance 
on  a  proclamation  for  a  similar  occasion  Is- 
sued by  the  ClvU  War  President  on  April 
30, 1863. 

"President  Lincoln  did  not  appeal  to  any 
pretentious  image  of  national  self -righteous- 
ness; rather  he  called  the  nation  to  repent- 
ance," Hatfield  said. 

The  resolution  for  today's  observance,  pat- 
terned after  the  Lincoln  proclamation,  notes 
that  as  a  nation  "we  have  been  preserved 
these  many  years  In  peace  and  prosperity; 
we  have  grown  In  numbers,  wealth  and 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown; 
but  we  have  forgotten  Ood  .  .  . 

"We  have  failed  to  respond,  personally  and 
collectively,  with  sacrifice  and  uncompro- 
mlsed commitment  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
our  fellow  man  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
as  a  people  we  have  become  so  absorbed  with 
the  selfish  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  profit 
that  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to  God's 
standard  of  Justice  and  righteousness  for 
this  society  .  .  ." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
very  inception  of  this  Nation,  from  the 
moment  It  was  conceived  by  our  fore- 
fathers, there  has  been  prayer  and  ap- 
peal to  Almighty  God  involved  In  every- 
thing this  Nation  has  done.  In  the  Halls 
where  they  were  writing  and  drawing  up 
the  Constitution,  the  men  involved  in 
drawing  it  together  knelt  in  prayer  daily. 
Even  in  disagreement  they  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  in  fact  locked  the  doors  and 
asked  God's  guidance  In  resolving,  in  rec- 
onciling, and  in  bringing  into  beiiig  what 
has  been  called  these  last  200  years  prob- 
ably the  greatest  document  of  freedom 
ever  conceived  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  still  stands  to  this  day,  declaring  the 
freedoms  of  men,  including  the  freedom 
and  the  right  to  worship  or  not  to 
worship. 

Throughout  the  years,  several  Presi- 
dents have  Issued  proclamations  on  their 
own,  declaring  particular  days  of  prayer, 
of  humiliation,  of  fasting,  and  of  repent- 
ance. Governors  of  every  State  of  the 
Union  have  called  their  States  and  their 
people  to  days  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  hu- 
miliation. Mayors  have  done  so.  It  has 
been  done  on  every  level  of  government. 

I  know  not  of  a  single  inauguration 
of  any  Governor  in  this  country  or  a  sin- 
gle Inauguration  of  any  President  in  this 
country  or  a  single  inauguration  of  any 
mayor  in  this  country  in  which  there  has 
been  no  call  to  prayer,  in  which  there 
has  not  been  an  appeal  for  God's  guid- 
ance. Every  session  of  the  n.S.  Senate 
has  been  opened  with  prayer.  Every  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  opened  with  prayer.  At  every  meet- 
ing of  the  great  political  parties  in  this 
country  there  has  been  an  appeal  to  God 
for  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs and  business  of  this  country. 

We  dare  to  print  on  our  coins  the 
words  "In  God  We  Trust,"  which  is  a 
dangerous  statement.  If  we  trust  in  God, 
then  we  appeal  to  the  one  God,  the  Al- 
mighty God,  for  guidance,  even  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  in  what  we  do  in 
purchasing,  negotiating,  and  selling. 

We  arrive  today,  at  a  point  in- 1974,  as 
a  nation  which  from  its  inception  has 
been  committed  to  God,  calling  on  Grod 
every  day  in  prayer,  at  every  level  of  the 
government  structure.  In  that  belief,  we 
have  come  together  here  this  morning, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  2 
hours,  on  this  day  of  April  30.  1974.  be- 


cause the  Senate  passed,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  which  the  clerk  has 
reported  to  us,  calling  upon  the  people 
of  our  country,  by  their  various  customs 
and  commitments  and  their  own  tmder- 
standing  of  God,  in  their  homes,  in  their 
churches,  in  their  synagogues,  and  in 
their  temples,  to  pray  once  again  for  the 
Creator's  guidance  of  this  great  Nation; 
to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  our  sins;  to 
humiliate  ourselves,  in  the  recognition 
that  we  have  sinned,  that  we  have  been 
wrong;  to  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of 
fasting  because  God  has  directed  us  In 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  fast,  thereby  mak- 
ing sacrifice  to  God,  in  believing  that  by 
this  fast  He  will  honor  our  appeals  and 
prayer. 

None  of  us  takes  this  resolution  lightly. 
In  the  observance  of  this  day  across  this 
Nation,  no  one  will  ever  know  how  manj* 
millions  of  Americans  are  observing  this 
day.  Many  are  not  working.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  decided  to  close 
their  offices  and  release  their  employees 
and  are  observing  this  day  by  not  work- 
ing, with  prayer  and  fasting.  It  would 
have  been  my  hope  that  this  might  have 
been  done.  But  because  of  the  differences 
in  our  country  and  our  respect  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  after  an  appeal  to 
the  leadership.  It  was  decided  that  the 
men  and  women  of  this  Government 
would  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
observe  this  day,  as  we  have  allowed  the 
same  freedom  for  our  people  Ir.  the  vari- 
ous States  and  cities  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  day  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  If  we 
still  beUeve  in  a  Creator,  In  a  God.  We 
read  In  the  Holy  Scriptures: 

In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  O^d  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

And  Ood  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there 
was  light. 

God  spoke  and  brought  Into  creation 
that  which  we  are.  If  we  subscribe  to  this 
belief  in  an  Almighty  God  who  created 
the  universe  and  all  there  is  and  every- 
thing that  is,  and  believe  that  that  God 
cares  individually  for  each  of  us,  regard- 
less of  our  position  or  power  or  prestige, 
and  if  we  believe  that  God  still  concerns 
Himself  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations, 
and  if  we  believe  in  the  morality  that  that 
Deity  has  set  out  for  us  to  follow — not 
only  as  individuals  but  also  coUectively 
as  nations — then  any  observtmce  of  con- 
temporary times  would  indicate  to  the 
vast  majority  that  there  is  great  need  for 
prayer  and  humiliation,  for  seeking  once 
again  God's  forgiveness,  to  repent. 

What  does  the  word  "repent"  mean? 
It  means  to  change  your  ways,  to  change 
direction,  to  turn  about  and  go  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  In  which  you 
are  headed.  It  means  to  recognize  wrong- 
ness  in  what  we  have  been  doing.  It 
means  to  identify  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  God  but  are  subservient  to  God; 
that  on  our  knees,  we  have  commimlca- 
tion  with  God;  that  a  Divine  Creator 
still  rules  the  universe;  and  that  above 
and  beyond  man  and  this  creation  Is  that 
God. 

I  would  hope  that  our  distlncrulshed 
colleagues  pause  in  their  observance  to- 
day, as  they  feel  so  called  to  cloister 
themselves  in  their  own  closets  or  wher- 
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ever  they  see  fit.  to  pray  to  God  kccord- 
ing  to  tbeir  own  understancting  mui  r«v- 
elatioo,  and  to  Identify  with  tl^needs 
of  oor  Father  In  again  dh-ec^K  the 
pathways  of  this  great  country.  ,' 

If  we  have  passed  this  resolution  In 
this  body  beUerlng  in  what  it  s^^  and 
if  these  S3  Qovcmora  have  issuetmlmllar 
proclamations  calling  their  Stites  to 
prayer.  hnmUlatlon  and  fastlng^and  If 
these  dooens  of  mayors  have  doile  Illce- 
wlae,  surely  It  Is  not  a  political  lict  be- 
came if  it  were  to  be  a  polltl($il  act, 
what  would  that  mean  that  we  ar^  in  our 
relationship  with  Ood  Almightji  Him- 
self? 1 

For  us  to  take  such  a  thing  lightly, 
to  call  upon  God.  the  Creator,  to|toter- 
Tcne  In  the  affairs  of  man, 
for  those  of  us  In  positions  of 

in  this  country,  it  would  be  a 

•gainst  God:  it  would  be  a  des 
against  God  not  to  believe  In 
are  dotog  and  not  to  follow  _ 
what  we  have  said  in  calling  f 
guidance. 

Most  surely  the  hour  and  the 
apparent  to  everyone.  If  an 

to  beUeve  in   the  Book  of 

and  see  the  declaratioQ  of  what  _ 
would  be.  and  look  across  the  w^ 
the  hunger  and  famine  vibcre  . 
milliosis  of  people  are  hungry  and 
starvation,  at  the  pestilence,  the 
quakes,  the  natlcms  rising  igal 

tions.  at  mankind  unable  to  find 

for  that  which  be  seeks,  where  no 
of  nations  or  a  single  nation  pop 
antee  or  offer  peace  to  anyone  , 
cause  the  alliance  is  built  on  the 
to  kill  rather  than  on  the  ability 
and   where   we  come   to  rely  m 
hatred  and  bitterness  than  on 
our  brothers  in  this  worW.  and 
we  have  said  we  do  not  believe  it 
sible  to  live  by  the  standards 
set  up  before  us,  then  one  must 
mind  the  fact  that  in  the  Book  of 
tfcjoa  it  is  said  to  us  by  the  Crea. 
tawight  an  of  this,  hicludlng  us 
*vlduals.  into  being,  that  these  a 
signs  of  those  times 


love. 


say  on  Sunday  that  we  believe — the  ma- 
jority of  us — and  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  fail  to  attempt  to  practice,  even  indi- 
vidually, that  belief,  let  alone  collec- 
tively. 

So  the  hour  is  with  us  today  in  this 
year  of  Our  Ix>rd  1974.  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  again  to  turn  back  to  our 
Creator  in  prayer,  to  again  bare  our 
souls,   our  consciences,   and   hearts    to 
Him,  and  sigain  to  call  upon  God  to 
honor,  as  He  has  always  honored.  His 
creation,  and  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  man  that  there  might  be  Justice,  con- 
tinued freedom,  love,  lack  of  hvmger, 
clothing   for   the    naked,    and    all    the 
things  we  need  in  this  expression  of  love 
for   those    with    whom    we   have    been 
brought  to  live  together  on  this  Earth. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  expressed  itself  in  this  way.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
vehicle  that  at  least  was  the  initial  in- 
strument through  which  the  people  of 
this  country  took  over  by  the  millions, 
without  word  from  us.  but  unto  them- 
selves to  observe  this  day  in  prayer  and 
fasting.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  once 
again  recognize  om-  relationship  to  our 
Creator  and  to  our  Father  Ood;  that  we 
can  today  have  a  new  beginning  In  jus- 
tice, fairness,  equality,  care,  and  con- 
cern for  our  brothers  and  sisters  on  this 
Earth ;  and  that  as  a  nation  our  leaders 
canrid  themselves  of  their  pride  and 
arrogance,  that  all  of  us  can  dare  be 
hwmble  and  bow  before  Ood  and  say, 
"Worgtve  me,  for  I  have  sinned,"  and 
that  in  doing  this  our  Father  will  hear, 
and  redirect  us,  and  reguide  us  as  a  na- 
tion, because  He  had  a  hand  In  selecting 
us  for  these  positions  of  power 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  as  seriously  as  I  can  that  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning  to  Usten  to  the  very,  very  in- 
spirational dissertation  given  to  tis  by 


April  30,  1974. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  one  of 
the  finest  talks  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  will  be  happy  to  j-ield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  carries 
these  words:  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  were  created. 
We  are  also  aware  that  all  authority 
comes  from  God;  all  govemments.  good 
or  bad,  are  the  instruments  of  God.  and 
they  derive  their  authority  from  Him. 
The  great  Quaker.  WOllam  Penn,  de- 
clared, "Man  will  be  governed  by  Ood  or 
ruled  by  tyrants." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prayers 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  wisest  man  in 
that  convention  who,  just  before  that 
motion  was  made,  declared: 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  that  Ood  governs  the  affairs  of 
man.  It  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  his 
notice.  Is  It  possible  that  an  empire  could 
rise  without  Hta  aldt 

Thus  said  that  great  man  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  Son 
of  God.  that  He  is  Divine,  and  that  He 
is  the  Savior  of  man.  And  It  was  He 
who  said,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  but  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

The  Senate,  by  this  resolution,  has 
directed  the  Nation  to  stop  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  not  everything  belongs  to 
Caesar;  that  not  sdl  of  the  problems  of 
man  can  be  solved  by  Caesar:  and  also 
that  Caesar  is  not  without  sin. 

1  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  that  we. 
here  or  anyplace  dse,  attempt  to  enu- 
merate what  might  be  termed  our  na- 
tional sins.  Such  a  thing  might  be  a  bit 
morbid. 

The  sovereign,  aU-wise  God  does  not 
need  our  enumeration.  He  knows  all. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  that  we  provide 
Him  with  a  subscrlptkm  to  one  or  more 


■ "  — '~«-   "^AMwao.  j  ut'i^iravnxcu     UUOCI  M»UUU     glVCn     VO     US     Dy         *-*""    w«»»»    m   ouwcat^ __     __.  „ 

But  God  has  proven  throug^oi^  the    "*»'  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa.     °'  ****  '^'^  papers  published  In  the 
hlstoty  of  mankind  and  creation  thfet  He        I   would   say  that  possibly  the  best    country  for  Him  to 


does  not  require  a  majority  to  Intefvene. 

He  has  proven  time  and  time  agali  that 

if  Just  a  few  care,  that  If  Just  |  few 

repent,  that  if  just  a  few  bare  thefafsouls 

***  God  in  Heaven,  if  just  one  leadeif  cares     "'^  tui  y  mic  urKumi  we  nave  jusi  n 

enoogh  to  make  that  sacrUkse,  thkt  He    'rom  our  distinguished  colleague.  I 

will  Intervene.  In  the  bargaining  papcess,     to  congratulate  him  and  I  trust  a 

He  has  said  many  times,  "Find  Mfone      **'*~*  *****  ""  *' *■"  ' ' -" 

And  Me  three,  find  Me  ten,  and  t  will 
spare  the  dty  and  the  nation."      I 

In  most  Instances,  the  one,  the  4iree 
or  the  ten  could  not  be  found  aid  de- 
struction did  abound.  ! 

So  let  us  not  Uve  in  Ignorance  (k  the 
Holy  Word  of  God  in  thte  countrA  but 
rather  In  the  understanding  that  ife  are 
men  and  women  gathered  together  in 
faith  and  belief,  calling  on  the  Naie  of 
Almighty  God.  A  natton  where  thi  vast 
majority  seem  to  follow  Christ  ai^  call 
themselvea  Christians  and  beUefe  in 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  foDowInfe  the 
words  and  teachings  He  gives,  wl^  trm 
tolerance  of  those  of  other  faith!  who 
worship  God  In  a  different  mara|Er.  It 
behooves  us  to  observe  what  we  fee  In 
this  Holy  Book  as  the  Word  «f  Qo|.  We 


speeches  and  dissertations  known  to  the 
civilized  world  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  And  I  dare  say  that 
none  excels  In  inspiration  and  qusdity 
the  very  fine  oration  we  have  Just  heard 

*  '  rise 

and  I 

hope  that  all  those  who  have  heard  and 
an  those  ^lo  will  read  this  very,  very 
flne  inspirational  thought  win  realize 
that  man's  destiny  Is  wound  up  in  his 
faith,  whatever  that  faith  may  be.  and 
his  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
Almighty. 

As  our  distinguished  coHeague  has 
said,  this  Republic  was  founded  upon 
our  trust  in  God  and  In  otir  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  we  acknowledge 
that  God,  the  Creator,  has  created  us. 
We  always  have  Mfted  our  eyes  to 
Heaven  In  our  democracy  and  today  we 
are  exhorted  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  sinners,  that  we  must  become 
contrite,  and  that  we  must  observe  the 
fast  as  a  sacrificial  gesture — that  we  are 
serious  and  that  we  mean  to  amend  our 
lives. 


know  what  our  na- 
tional sins  are. 

Much  of  our  activity  as  politicians — 
perhaps  too  much  of  it — is  directed  in 
the  pursuit  of  prosperity.  That  might  be 
said  of  individuals.  We  place  an  over- 
value on  things.  Yet  we  are  taught  by  the 
Son  of  God  that  we  should  "seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  aD  these  things 
will  be  added."  Such  Is  the  prescription 
for  real  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  many  States  and  cities  and 
churches  that  have  Joined  in  this  special 
day.  One  of  the  ablest,  and  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  is  the  Reverend 
Ben  Sheldon,  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church.  Last  Sunday  he  preached  on  the 
subject.  "What  the  Bible  Teaches  About 
Fasting."  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we 
share  with  all  of  the  readers  of  the 
CoNGKxsszoiuL  RccoiB  that  splendid  ser- 
mon. I  ask  unanimous  oooscnt  that  It  ap- 
pear In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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OoD's  Choskn  Fast 


(By  Benjamin  K.  Sheldon) 

There  Is  a  qualitative  difference  In  the 
proclamation  that  has  been  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  Senat«  concerning  next  Tuesday, 
AprU  30,  as  a  National  Day  of  Humiliation, 
Pasting  and  Prayer  and  the  other  resolutions 
and  proclamations  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  over  the  years,  both  In  the 
tone  and  content  of  the  resolution  Itself  and 
particularly  In  Its  reference  to  fasting. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  call  to  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  for  an  expression  of  Na- 
tional Repentance  and  Prayer  was  also  ac- 
companied by  a  call  for  fasting.  But  as  far  as 
I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  In  100  years  that 
a  call  for  national  fasting  has  been  Issued. 

And  the  reason  for  this  Is  very  simple: 
fasting  U  not  a  common  practice  and  it  is  not 
widely  understood  or  accepted  in  the  Ameri- 
can church. 

But  fasting  was  widely  understood  and 
widely  practiced  In  Biblical  times.  There  are 
In  the  Bible  at  least  86  separate  references, 
both  In  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
in  30  different  books  of  the  Bible. 

Among  those  who  fasted  are  Moses  the  law- 
giver, David  the  king,  Elijah  the  prophet  and 
Daniel  the  Seer.  Jesus  fasted,  as  did  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  disciples.  St.  Paul  fasted.  And 
this  practice  is  not  limited  to  men  only  in 
the  Bible,  for  Hannah  the  mother  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  the  prophetess  In  the  temple  also 
fasted.  Church  history  records  that  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  John  Wesley  also  engaged 
in  this  spiritual  exercise,  as  did  D wight  L. 
Moody,  to  name  only  a  few. 

I.     THE     BIBLE     GIVES     US     MANY     REASONS     FOB 
FASTINO 

Occasions  of  national  calamity:  Then 
David  rent  bis  clothes  and  so  did  all  the  men 
who  were  with  him,  and  they  mourned  and 
wept  and  fasted  from  mom  until  evening 
for  Saul  and  for  Jonathan  his  son  and  for  the 
house  of  Israel,  for  they  had  fallen  by  the 
sword  (I  Samuel  1:12). 

Personal  affliction:  "The  Lord  struck  the 
child  that  Bathsheba  bore  to  David  and  It 
became  sick.  David,  therefore,  besought  Ood 
for  the  child  and  David  fasted  and  went  in 
and  lay  all  night  on  the  ground."  (II  Samuel 
ia:16). 

Approaching  danger:  "Then  Esther  said  to 
Mordecal,  'Go,  gather  all  the  Jews  to  be 
found  In  Susa  and  bold  a  fast  on  my  behalf, 
and  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  3  days,  night 
and  day.  I  and  my  maids  will  also  fast  as 
you  do.  Then  I  will  go  into  the  king  and  If 
I  perish,  I  i>en8b.' "  (Esther  4:16) 

The  ordination  of  ministers:  "And  when 
they  had  appointed  elders  for  them  in  every 
church,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  they  com- 
mitted them  to  the  Lord  in  whom  they  be- 
Ueved."  (Acts  13:8) 

To  receive  revelation  from  God:  We  read 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  Daniel  fasted  and 
prayed  before  the  Lord  in  order  to  receive 
revelation  from  God.  (Daniel  9:2) 

n.    FASTING    MAT    BE    ACCOlif PANIED    BT    CERTAIN 
OTHEB  SPIRITUAI.   ACTS 

By  prayer:  "Then  I  turned  my  face  to  the 
Lord  God,  seeking  blm  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plications, with  fasting  and  sackcloth  and 
ashes."  (Daniel  9:3) 

By  confession  of  sin :  "So  they  gathered  at 
Mlspah  and  drew  water  and  poured  It  out  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  fasted  on  that  day  and 
said  there,  'We  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord.*"  (I  Samuel  7:6) 

"The  people  of  Israel  were  assembled  with 
fasting  and  In  sackcloth,  and  with  earth 
upon  their  beads,  and  they  stood  and  con- 
fessed their  Bins  and  the  Iniquities  of  their 
fathers."  (Nehemlab  9:1-2) 

By  humiliation:  "Moses  lay  prostrate  be- 
fore the  Lord,  forty  days  and  forty  nights; 
he  neither  ate  bread  nor  drank  water  be- 
cause of  aU  the  sin  which  the  people  had 
committed.  In  doing  what  was  evil  In  the 
sight  of  the  ^rd.  to  provide  bis  to  anger." 
iDeut.  9:18) 


m.    TWO    IMPORTANT    BCRIFTTnUI,    PASSAGES 

There  are  as  I  have  said,  many  references 
to  fasting  In  the  Worda  ot  Ood.  But  two 
Scriptures,  I  believe,  are  extremely  impor- 
tant m  this  regard.  The  first  is  Isaiah  58 : 1-9 : 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  your  voice  like 
a  trumpet;  declare  to  my  people  their  trans- 
gression, to  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins. 
Yet  they  seek  me  dally  and  delight  to  know 
my  ways,  as  if  they  were  a  nation  that  did 
righteousness  and  did  not  forsake  the  ordi- 
nance of  their  God.  They  ask  of  me  righteous 
Judgments,  they  delight  to  draw  near  to  God. 
"Why  have  we  fasted  and  thou  seest  It  not?" 
"Why  have  we  humbled  ourselves,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge  of  it?"  Behold,  In  the 
day  of  your  ftist  you  seek  your  own  pleasure, 
and  oppress  all  your  workers.  Behold,  you 
fast  only  to  quarrel  and  to  fight  and  to  hit 
with  wicked  fist.  Fasting  like  yours  this  day 
win  not  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high. 
Is  such  the  fast  that  I  choose,  a  day  for  a 
man  to  hvunble  himself?  Is  it  to  bow  down 
his  head  like  a  rush  and  to  spread  sackcloth 
and  ashes  under  him?  WIU  you  call  this  a 
fast,  and  a  day  acceptable  to  the  Lord?  Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  choose :  to  loose  the  bonds 
of  sickedness,  to  undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break 
every  yoke?  Is  It  not  to  share  your  bread  with 
the  hungry,  and  bring  the  homeless  poor  into 
your  house;  when  you  see  the  naked  to 
cover  him.  and  not  to  hide  yourself  from 
your  own  flesh?  Then  shaU  your  light  break 
forth  like  the  dawn  and  your  healing  shall 
spring  up  speedily;  your  righteousness  shall 
go  before  you,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  your  rear  guard.  Then  you  shall  call,  and 
the  Lord  will  answer;  you  shall  cry,  and  he 
will  say.  Here  I  am." 

And  the  second  passage  is  Jesus'  own  word 
on  fasting  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Matthew  6:16-18: 

And  when  you  fast,  do  not  look  dismal,  like 
the  hypocrites,  for  they  disfigure  their  faces 
that  their  fasting  may  be  seen  by  men. 
Truly  I  say  to  you,  they  have  their  reward. 
But  when  you  fast,  annolnt  your  head  and 
wash  your  face,  that  your  fasting  may  not  be 
seen  by  men  but  by  your  father  who  is  in 
secret,  and  your  father  who  sees  in  secret 
wUl  reward  you. 

A.  Prom  these  two  Scriptures  we  learn  sev- 
eral things.  In  the  first  place  we  learn  that 
fasting  U  not  purely  an  "if"  question.  Jesus 
didn't  say,  "Now  IP  you  fast  .  .  ."  but  rather 
fasting  is  a  "when"  matter.  Jesus  said, 
"WHEN  you  fast  .  .  ."  In  other  words,  Jesus 
makes  it  clear  that  he  considers  that  fasting 
is  valid  and  that  it  is  something  we  will,  on 
occasion  be  doing. 

B.  We  also  see,  from  both  passages,  that 
the  practice  of  fasting  has  been  In  the  past 
and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future  abused,  carried  to  an  extreme,  made 
into  a  formallstlc  gesture,  causing  people  to 
be  hypocrites.  For  that  Ood  meant  to  be  a 
personal  private  kind  of  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal exercise  evolved  Into  a  public  ritual  that 
bred  hypocrisy  and  aU  forms  of  self  right- 
eousness, and  the  real  blessing  was  lost  as  the 
ceremony  and  the  ritual  became  more  and 
more  important. 

Actually,  in  the  Bible,  God  only  com- 
manded one  fast.  He  commanded  the  people 
to  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  that 
day,  which  we  know  in  modem  America  as 
Tom  Kippur.  the  pec^le  were  commanded  to 
"afflict  themselves"  with  fasting.  But  by  the 
time  of  Jesus  the  Pharisees  had  come  to 
the  place  where  they  were  advocating  a  fast 
twice  a  week,  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Re- 
member the  story  Jesus  told  of  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisee  who  stood  and  prayed  in 
the  temple,  "Lord  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men.  /  fast  tteice  a  tceek!"  This 
was  the  Pharisaic  requirement. 

We  must  recognl2«,  then,  that  there  Is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  any  spiritual  exercise 
that  is  done  habitually  may  become  an  empty 
form,  a  ritual  devoid  of  any  spiritual  content. 
But    Just    because    this    danger    is    present 


doesn't  mean  that  we  should  (or  should  I  say 
"should  hare".')  abandoned  the  practice  of 
fasting.  We  don't  abandon  prayer  Just  be- 
cause some  people  make  It  an  empty  form — 
for  I  am  sure  that  some  people  do.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  therefore  shouldn't  pray. 

C.  These  two  passages  teach  us  how  we 
ought  to  fast.  "When  you  fast."  Jesus  said. 
"Wash  vour  face  and  annolnt  your  hair. 
Don't  let  anybody  see  your  fasting."  You 
know,  the  Pharisees  would  mat  their  heads 
with  earth  and  smear  ashes  on  their  faces 
to  give  themselves  a  pale  washed  out  look. 
They  went  around  In  public  looking  like  the 
wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  so  that  everybody 
would  know  they  were  fasting  Don't  be  like 
them.  "Jesus  said.  "Do  it  unto  the  Lord.  Do 
It  privately.  Do  it  so  that  nobody  knows 
youre  doiiig  it."  And  when  he  said  to  wash 
our  faces,  etc.,  I  believe  he  meant  that  we 
are  to  go  about  our  regular  business.  You 
can  fast  and  go  to  work  or  carry  on  your 
regular  routine.  Nobody  will  know  It  but  your 
heavenly  father,  but  your  father  who  sees  In 
secret  will  reward  you. 

The  passage  In  Isaiah  also  deals  with  this 
problem:  Pasting  had  become  a  form,  a  rH- 
ual.  People  were  doing  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  living  their  lives  as  if  they  didn't  even 
care  about  God.  Making  a  great  show  of  hum- 
bling yourself;  fasting  and  even  putting 
ashes  on  your  head,  !s  NOT  what  pleases  Ood. 

Oh,  how  much  the  prophets  dealt  with 
this  question!  What  pleases  God  Is  not  to 
refrain  from  fasting,  but  to  fast  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  yourself  to  righteousness 
with  all  your  being;  to  be  concerned  with 
holy  living  and  to  care  genuinely  for  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  That's  the 
fast  I  choose,  says  the  Lord. 

IV.    MANY    BENEFITS  ARE   DEBIVEO   FROM  FASTING 

1.  Fasting  enables  us  to  increase  and  in- 
tensify our  devotion  to  God,  to  honor,  glorify 
and  bless  blm: 

Say  to  the  people  of  the  land,  "the  prophet 
Zecharlah  was  commanded,  "When  you 
fasted  and  mourned  In  the  fifth  month  and 
m  the  seventh  these  70  years,  was  It  for  me 
you  fasted?"  (Zech.  7:5) 

And  the  answer  of  course  Is  obvious.  It 
ought  to  have  been  unto  the  Lord.  But  it 
wasn't.  It  was  unto  themselves.  It  was  to  be 
seen  by  men.  It  was  an  empty  form.  But  if 
you  do  It  right,  if  you  do  it  unto  the  lord, 
it  Is  a  means  of  intensifying  and  Increasing 
ovir  own  i>er8onal  devotion  to  Ood.  Acte  13 
sp>eaks  of  the  Christians  at  Antloch: 

While  they  were  worshiping  the  Lord  and 
fasting  the  Holy  Spirit  said,  "Set  apart  for 
me  Barnabas  and  Satil  for  the  work  to  which 
I  have  called  them.  (Acts  13:2) 

Here  we  see  that  fasting  was  coupled  with 
a  worshiping  of  the  Lord.  Fasting  in  itself 
can  be  a  ^Iritual  act  of  devotion  to  God. 

2.  Fasting  can  be  a  means  of  gaining  per- 
sonal spiritual  understanding  and  direction. 
Twice-widowed  Elizabeth  Elliott  in  her  re- 
cent book  on  guidance  entitled  A  Sure  And 
Certain  Light,  has  this  to  say: 

One  way  of  taking  myself  in  hand  Is  fast- 
ing. I  have  not  done  this  often,  but  at  times 
when  the  most  difficult  decisions  faced  me. 
I  have  found  It  helpful.  It  seems  to  me  a 
sensible  way  of  proving  that  I  am  serious. 

You  are  after  something  specific  from  Ood, 
and  although  your  own  will  may  be  too  weak 
to  will  his  will,  It  Is  at  least  strong  enough 
for  this  one  small  thing.  God  in  his  mercy 
and  fatherly  love  takes  note  of  this  flicker 
of  movement  toward  him. 

3.  We  fast  that  Ood  may  hear  our  earnest 
pleas  and  supplications. 

"So  we  fasted  and  besought  our  God,  and 
he   listened   to   our   entreaty."    (Ezra  8:23) 

In  some  mysterious  manner,  fasting  Is  a 
way  of  saying,  "I  really  mean  It  Lord.  I'm 
not  Just  mouthing  prayers.  I'm  willing  even 
to  go  without  food  to  show  you  that  I  mean 
what  I'm  praying  about."  It's  a  way  of  en- 
treating God. 

4    This  may  surprise  you:   it  Is  a  way  of 
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ftlHUiglng  Ood's  mind.  In  Jonah  3:4  10  W 
re»d:  f 

And  Jaamii  cried.  j««  40  d«ya  and  irincveb 
BluUl  b*  overtliroifn.  And  tbe  p4f^>I«  ot 
Nln«««b.  iMltoTsd  Ood:  they  proclaimed  • 
fast  and  pirt  on  aackeloth.  from  the  ^ateet 
at  tham  to  the  leaat.  When  Ck>d  atfr  what 
th«7  did,  how  thaj  turned  from  t^eli  evU 
way.  Ood  repented  of  the  evU  whicts  he  had 
aakl  ha  would  do  to  them,  and  be  tlld  not 
do  It.  Y 

Tea.  the  people  of  Nineveh.  In  pro(|tratlng 
themaelTea  bafore  Ctod  with  repentafoe  and 
fasting.  w«r»  able  to  change  Ood'c  mind. 
DaTld  alao  faated.  rou  recall,  for  Ui*  Uttle 
child  bom  to  Batbabeba.  But  the  chlil  died, 
and  ao  David  got  up  and  ate  and  wecit  back 
to  hia  ragnlar  routine.  1 

.  .  .  than  David's  servanta  said  td  him, 
"What  U  thla  thing  which  you  havaidoae? 
Too  taateA  «nd  v«pt  for  the  child  \aiUe  It 
«■■  altre;  but  when  the  child  died  yof  aroae 
and  ate  food  I"  David  aaid.  "While  th|  ehUd 
was  atUl  aliv*.  I  fasted  and  wept,  forf  aald. 
Who  knows  whether  the  Lord  wlU  ba  g^kNis 
to  ma  that  tlis  otalld  may  Uve.  But  ncAr  tbat 
ttoa  child  IB  dead,  why  should  I  faat^Can  I 
faring  hhn  back  again?  I  shall  go  to  hipi.  but 
ha  wm  not  return  tome."  (n  Sam  ia:|S-a2) 

V.    WHAT    IB    "rASTIKC?"  • 

•Tasting"  means  "not  to  eat."  Bu|  there 
are  several  valid  interpretations  o|  this, 
several  kinds  of  faatlng  described  In  the 
Bible.  X 

A.  The  absolute  fast — not  to  eat  a|  all. 

1.  Paul  did  this  after  his  conversloi|:  "For 
three  days  he  was  without  sight  and  Neither 
ate  nor  drank."  (Acts  8:9)  ? 

2.  Ezra  did  this  when  he  was  mourn 
Infidelity   of    the    returned   exiles   af 
captivity:    "Then  Ikra  withdrew 
fore  the  house  of   Ood.   and   he 
night    neither    eating    bread    nor 
water,  for  he  was  mourning  the  fal 
ot  the  exlloa." 

3-  Uosea  did  It  on  Mt.  SUial  not  ooie  but 
twice.  I 

4.  Jesus  did  it  In  the  wilderness  after  his 
baptism.  \ 

B.  Then  there  Is  the  partiai  fast 
1.  "Daniel  ate  no  deUcadea.  no  m 

wine,  for  thraa  fuU  weeks"  (Dan.  10: 
Jah  was  fed  by  the  ravens  In  the  wU« 
John  tha  Ba|>tlst  ate  locusts  and  wild 
All  of  them  ate.  but  not  the  normal 

C.  mnaUy.  there  la  the  normal  or 
f<"t — no  food,  but  water  or  other  lkj__ 
a  limited  time,  a  few  days  or  perhapi 
a  meal  or  two. 

VI      OOMCI.08IOK 

Now  all  of  this  has  been  prompted  B  r  the 
call  by  the  VM.  Senate,  the  National  O  pltal 
Union  Prsabytery.  the  sixth  Churcto  a  sslon 
and  aar  own  Inner  convictions  for  a  <3  ty  of 
naUonal  hnmUlatlon.  fasting  and  p  ayer. 
We  Shall  have  a  service  here  on  Tueedaj  eve- 
ning at  8:00  pjn.  At  tha'.  service  we  shall 
engage  In  earnest  prayer,  and  at  the  tame 
time  we  shall  speak  about  the  reason^why 
humiliation  and  repentence  are  so  vlt  il,  so 
de^ierately  needed  in  our  land. 

But  today  I  am  talking  aboxrt  fasti  ig.  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  consider  fastln  t  on 
Tuesday,  or  at  least  going  without  1  or  2 
meals  tf  yon  don't  feel  able  to  refrain  rrom 
eating  entirely.  Or,  If  you  prefer  not  to  omit 
your  regular  meals,  consider  eating  onlj  very 
simply  that  day.  I'm  not  attempting  tfl  pre- 
scribe what  you  ought  to  do,  for   toit  U 
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exactly  what  was  wrong  all  thiwugE  the 
Bible.  Pasting  became  fOToiallatlc,  a  r  tual, 
prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  that  wa  not 
as  It  ought  to  be.  It  Is  a  personal,  pi  ivate 
matter  between  you  and  the  Lord. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  by  some  tail  ;U>le 
concrete  act  you  let  Ood  know  that  yoi  i  ar» 
In  earnest  about  praying  that  Ood  may  i  pax* 
our  nation  from  the  julgment  that  U  Im- 
I>endlng  If  there  Is  not  a  great  chan  ;«.  I 
cannot  say  to  you  seriously  enough,  i  id  I 


believe  you  In  your  deepest  heart  and  eon- 
vlctlona  would  share  this  belief,  that  our 
national  need  is  ntore  serious  than  It  has 
ever  been  In  terms  ot  the  kinds  of  immoral- 
ity and  evU  that  are  taking  place  today. 

But  Ood  has  said: 

If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my  name 
will  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  tin-n  from  their  wicked  ways, 
then  I  will  hear  from  heaven  and  will  for- 
give their  sin  and  heal  their  land.  (U 
Chronicles  7: 14) 

And  so  let  us  come  together.  In  a  spirit 
of  genuine  humility  and  repentoooe.  seeking 
Ood  earnestly,  demonstrating  to  him  that 
we  care  enough  to  engage  In  some  form  of 
fasting,  and  let  us  passionately  pray  for  our 
nation  and  for  ourselves.  The  expreMlon  of 
our  seriousness  la  fasting  wUl  be  a  blesaiug 
to  us  and  to  Ood. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  strong  belief  that  our  religtous  faith 
Ues  at  the  foundation  of  America's 
strenjrth  and  greatness,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  any  proposal  or  even  leg- 
islation that  might  tend  to  point  that  out 
or,  in  another  way,  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  people.  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
that  the  motive  of  this  joint  resolution 
expressed  In  the  language  it  contains 
stops  at  that  point,  so  I  cannot  give  it 
my  wholehearted  support  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to.  For  example,  the  resolu- 
tion talks  about  our  having  made  an  idol 
out  of  our  pursuit  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  God's  belief  that 
righteous  men  should  defend  themselves, 
their  principles  and,  yes,  even  their  Ood 
and  their  churches,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  national  security,   whatever   that 
particular  word  means  in  this  resolution, 
then  I  am  a  bit  confused.  The  resolution 
goes  on  to  say  that  "We  have  failed  to 
respond,     personally     and     collectively, 
with  sacrifice  and  uncomprocnlsed  com- 
mitment to  the  unmet  needs  of  our  fellow 
man.  twth  at  home  and  abroad."  Kir. 
President,  no  nation  In  the  history  of 
man  has  made  such  advancements  to 
eliminate  poverty  as  has  this  country. 
No  nation  in  the  history  of  man  has 
done  as  moch  to  stamp  out  starvaticai. 
The  major  part  of  our  budget  now  goes 
to  the  helping  of  people  less  fortunate 
than  others  to  the  point  that  the  coun- 
try  faces   bankruptcy    because   of    the 
deflclt  spending  required.  No  nation  in 
the  hlstofy  of  the  world  has  ever  done 
so  much  for  its  fellow  men  abroad.  Wit- 
ness the  Marshall  plan.  Over  $100  billion 
has  been  given  to  needy  countries  all 
around  this  ^wrtd.  Wheat  and  food  stuffs 
and  medical  aid  have  been  flown  Into 
the  very  heart  of  the  jungles  and  on  to 
the  scorching  deserts,  and  as  far  as  what 
we  have  done  personally.  I  think  that  is 
up  to  each  man's  conscience.  I  do  my 
best,  but  I  am  again  confused  when  lan- 
guage soch  as  this  is  contained  in  the 
resolution.  A  spirit  of  humbleness  and 
gratitude  for  the  many  blessings  we  have 
is  one  thing,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any 
suggestion  that  we  as  a  nation  and  people 
should  feel  humiliated.  I  cannot  agree.  I 
believe  that  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Earth  we  have  done  the  most  to  help  our 
dtlxens  to  help  themselves  to  develop 
their  fullest  c{4>acltles.  And  we  have  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  liberty  abroad  with- 
out any  pursuit  of  ambition  or  conquest 


If  this  is  to  be  a  day  of  prayer,  then  I 
will  pray,  as  I  always  do.  for  my  country 
and  for  my  family  and  for  aU  people,  but 
we  can  never  have  a  day  <rf  humilitation 
in  the  United  States  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  do  what  we  have  been  doing 
while  keeping  In  mind  that  we  were 
endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Personally,  I  am  so  dam  proud  to  be  an 
Amwican  that  I  have  no  room  to  feel 
humiliated.  I  do  not  like  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  going  on  but  they 
do  not  humiliate  me.  They  are  problems 
brought  on  by  years  of  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  morals  or  ethics,  ao  I  will  include 
in  my  prayers  a  prayer  that  all  of  us 
elected  or  nonelected  pay  attention  to 
these  two  Important  facets  of  life. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHIEKS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Arisona  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  am  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  brought  out 
the  point  he  did  concerning  humilia- 
tion. I  think  that  that  has  caused  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  I  understand  the  resolution. 

I  think  that  we  tend  to  think  we  are 
saying,  by  the  word  "humlllaUon."  that 
we  are  ashamed  of  our  coimtry.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  word  should  mefui  that. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  meant  that  when 
Lincoln  proclaimed  a  time  for  prayer 
and  fasting.  That,  I  think,  has  to  be  the 
genesis  of  this  particular  resolution. 

When  Lincoln  said  in  that  resolution 
that  we  had  become  too  self-serving,  too 
self-sufficient,  he  said: 

We  have  grown  In  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown.  .  .  . 
We  have  vainly  Imagined,  In  the  deceltful- 
neaa  of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  blessings 
were  produced  by  same  superior  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  ova  own.  .  .  .  We  have  become 
too  self -sufficient  .  .  .  too  proud  to  pray  to 
the  Ood  that  made  us! 

He  speaks  of  the  need  for  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  humiliation.  Many  of  us  do 
not  think  of  Uncoln  as  being  a  person 
who  was  a&hamed  of  his  country.  We 
do  not  think  of  the  leadership  he  pro- 
vided for  us  as  being  in  any  way  weak 
or  in  any  way  groveling.  However,  I  think 
in  that  resolution  of  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, we  find  much  of  what  Lincoln  found 
In  this.  There  are  the  very  same  words 
in  many  instances. 

So  I  think  that  to  say  that  we  could  be 
humble  before  God,  to  say  tJiat  we  could 
stand  in  humility  before  the  Almighty 
does  not  mean  that  ve  are  ashamed  of 
our  country  in  any  way.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  humble  ourselves  before  any 
other  Ideology  or  any  other  being.  But 
perhaps  because  one  of  our  faults  Is  that 
we  have  become  so  proud,  as  Lincoln  said, 
and  we  have  become  so  self-fufflcient,  as 
Lincoln  said,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  Ood  any  more. 
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I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
resolution  speaks  to,  the  kind  of  thing  we 
should  try  to  make  clear  when  we  adopt 
the  resolution  or  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  certainly  think  that  when  Lincoln 
called  for  this  resolution,  it  was  at  a  time 
much  diCferent  than  today.  The  countiy 
had  just  gone  through  probably  the  worst 
experience  the  world  had  ever  gone 
through,  and  it  had  survived.  I  remind 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
the  country,  though  torn,  had  survived. 
We  are  in  no  comparable  position  today. 

Let  me  comment  on  humility.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  person  who  believes  in 
God  and  prays  ever  does  so  in  any  but  a 
humble  way. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
a  nonreligious  people.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
more  evidence  of  a  rebirth  of  religion  in 
this  countrj',  particularly  among  the 
young,  than  I  have  ever  seen  before. 

I  realize  that  there  are  pjeople  in  this 
country  who  always  have  seen,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  see,  no  place  for  God  in 
the  scheme  of  their  lives  and  who  place 
material  acquisitions  and  material  ad- 
vances ahead  of  the  spiritual.  For  these 
people  I  have  only  pity.  So  I  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  those  people  may  see 
the  mistakes  of  the  way  they  are  living. 

But  what  did  disturb  me  about  the 
resolution— and  I  voted  for  it — was  the 
word  "humiliation." 

It  will  be  grossly  misunderstood  by  our 
adversaries  aroimd  the  world.  And  we 
did  not  have  the  number  of  adversaries 
at  the  time  of  Lincoln.  Nor  did  we  have 
the  kind  of  adversaries  that  we  have 
today. 

So  I  was  afraid  that  they  might  jump 
on  this  word  and  take  advantage  of  it 
and  propagandize  it  to  the  end  that  we 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  country  filled 
with  but  one  meaning  of  the  word 
"humiUation." 

I  think  that  if  we  had  used  some  other 
word,  it  might  have  been  better.  I  have 
no  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  just  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  this  is  one  Senator  who,  while 
he  understands  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  stands  with  it,  took  exception  to 
the  word  "humiliation, "  even  though  I 
know  what  Lincoln  was  getting  at  when 
he  WTote  those  words  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  think  that 
by  this  colloquy  we  aj*  clearing  up  what- 
ever misunderstanding  there  could  be. 

I  note  again  that  Lincoln  was  not  the 
first  to  use  this  language.  There  was  a 
resolution  or  prayer  and  fasting  by  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1774,  signed  by 
Washington,  who  was  the  head  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  at  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  at 
that  time  it  said : 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  14  Geo.  HI.  1774 
This  House,  being  deeply  Impressed  with 
Apprehension  of  the  great  Dangers,  to  be 
derived  to  British  America,  from  the  hostUe 
Invasion  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  o\ir  Sister 
Colony  of  &fas8ach\isette  Bay.  whose  Com- 
merce and  Harbour  are.  on  the  first  Day  of 
June  next,  to  be  stopped  by  an  armed  Force, 


deem  It  highly  necessary  that  the  said  first 
Day  of  June  be  set  apart,  by  the  Members 
of  this  House,  as  a  Day  of  Fasting,  HumlUa- 
J,lon,  and  Player,  devoutly  to  Implore  the 
Divine  Interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy 
Calamity  which  threatens  Destruction  to  our 
civil  Rights,  and  the  Evils  of  civil  War;  to 
give  us  one  Heart  and  one  Mind  to  oppose,  by 
an  Just  and  proper  Means,  every  Injury  to 
.American  Rights.  .  .  . 

S3,  it  was  stated  therefore  that  they 
.'hDuld  obser\'e  that  day.  That  was  the 
day  on  which  the  As.sembly  of  Virginia 
was  facing  the  British  Empire.  They 
called  themselves  British-Americans. 
-And  yet  they  were  willing  to  say  it  was 
a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting. 

The  Americans  have  been  fairly  suc- 
ces-ful,  as  we  see  from  our  histoi-y  and 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  stand  here  and  discuss 
the  matter  today. 

So  I  really  think  as  we  look  at  historj' 
and  note  that  there  was  a  resolution  that 
Washington  signed  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  speaks  again 
of  tlie  matter  and  points  out  some  of  the 
willingness  to  rely  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, in  which  he  said  on  the  19th  day 
of  February  1779,  as  the  day  for  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer: 

And  on  that  day  to  meet  together,  and  ren- 
der their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  tiie 
great  Ruler  of  Nations  for  the  manifest  and 
signal  mercies  wliich  distinguish  our  lot  as 
a  Nation  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time,  humbly 
and  fervently  to  beseech  the  kind  author  of 
these  blessings  graciously  to  prolong  them 
to  us, — to  imprint  on  otir  hearts  a  deep  and 
solemn  serse  of  our  obligations  to  Him  for 
them — to  teach  us  rightly  to  estimate  their 
Immense  value — to  preserve  us  from  the  ar- 
rogance of  prosperity,  and  from  hazarding 
the  advantages  we  enjoy  by  delusive  pur- 
suits— to  dispose  us  to  merit  the  continuance 
of  his  favors,  by  not  abusing  them,  by  our 
gratitude  for  them,  and  by  a  correspondent 
conduct  as  citizens  and  as  men;  to  render 
this  country  more  and  more  a  safe  and  pro- 
pitious asylum  for  ine  unfortunate  of  other 
countries;  to  extend  among  us  true  and  use- 
ful knowledge;  to  diffuse  and  establish  habits 
of  sobriety,  order,  morality,  and  piety,  and 
finally  to  Impart  all  the  blessings  we  possess, 
or  ask  for  ourselves,  to  the  whole  family  of 
mankind. 

Again  he  speaks  of  the  need  for  humil- 
iation, prayer,  and  fasting.  This  is,  now, 
Washington  first  as  the  head  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  and  second  as  the 
father  of  our  country  and  President  of 
our  coimtry. 

I  think  when  we  view  the  historical 
context  of  the  resolution  for  prayer  and 
fasting,  we  really  are  humbling  ourselves 
before  our  Divine  Maker,  and  no  one 
should  misinterpret  those  words  as  indi- 
cating any  less  resolve  on  our  part  as  a 
country  to  pursue  freedom. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  wanted,  as 
one  Senator,  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  feeling  of  all,  that 
we  feel  no  humility  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
Americans. 

The  Senator  has  alluded  brilliantly  to 
prayers  offered  by  Presidents  and  com- 
manders in  chief.  I  do  not  think  any  man 
who  has  even  entered  Into  anything  even 
slightly  dangerous,  particularly  battles 
or  In  my  case  flights,  has  ever  done  so 
without.  In  effect,  humbling  himself.  I 
did  not  pmposely  fast,  though  sometimes 


I  was  forced  to,  but  there  was  always 
prayer. 

We  do  this  all  the  time.  The  country  is 
built  upon  a  religious  foundation,  and  I 
think  sometimes  the  American  people- 
forget  the  words  that  we  "were  endowed 
by  our  Creator." 

So  I  merely  wanted  to  add  to  what  the 
Senator  has  recited  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  known  a  .•^olciier.  sailor,  airman,  or 
marine  who  did  r.ot  pra}'.  And  when  we 
pray,  we  in  eiTect  humble  ourselves, 
whether  we  say  it  or  rot.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  prayer. 

Fasting  is  something  else  we  can  in- 
dulge in  or  not.  It  is  the  denial  of  things 
material  to  our  bodies  and  to  ourselves. 
But  I  just  wanted  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  when  we  talk  of  humiliation, 
I  GO  not  want  someone  in  a  godless  coun- 
tiy saying  we  are  ashamed  of  our  coun- 
try, and  v.e  are  humiliated  by  being 
Americans. 

I  understand  fully  the  religious  impli- 
caiions.  I  just  hope  that  some  of  our  ene- 
mies around  the  country  who  do  not 
h.'.ppen  to  believe  in  any  pod  can  hear  tlie 
words  we  are  speaking  today.  I  think  they 
v.iU  liave  a  better  understanding  of  what 
rclition  means  to  the  United  States,  its 
liistory,  and  its  future. 

I  might  close  by  saying  that  if  the  Sen- 
ators in  their  supplications  today  have 
their  hearts  in  it.  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  their  hearts  in  it.  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  can  grow  in  these  feelings,  then 
we  have  taken  the  greatest  step  forward 
toward  strengthening  ourselves  against 
the  inroads  of  communism,  or  slavery,  as 
I  like  to  put  it.  that  we  have  ever  taken. 
This  kind  of  spiritual  approach  is 
strorLf^er  than  any  mass  military  effort 
we  can  ever  put  together. 

If  v.e  have  a  weakness  in  this  country, 
it  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have 
stated,  a  laxness  in  morals  and  under- 
standing of  ethics;  and  all  the  tortures 
we  have  been  through  for  the  last  few- 
years  would  never  have  happened  had 
we  had  people  in  public  Ufe  and  out  of 
public  life  who  demanded  the  highest 
level  of  moral  and  ethical  conduct. 

Again  I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida 
for  developing  this  into  what  I  think  will 
be  a  very  interesting  passage. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Arizona.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  yield  for  a  series  of  ques- 
tions by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  first  want  to  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  'rom  Rhode  Island  in 
his  remarks  about  the  eloquent  message 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  my  colleague  and  my  brother,  has 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  was  a  wonderful 
statement.  As  always,  he  spoke  from  the 
heart,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Today  is  for  me  a  sort  of  unique  op- 
portunity. I  cannot  remember,  in  12 
years  as  a  State  legislator  and  now  after 
3  years  of  having  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body,  ever  having  had 
an  occasion  to  stand  in  any  of  those 
forums  and  speak  on  tliis  subject. 
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I  thiiik  too  many  times  we  se 
have  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  the  S 
thnig  to  do,  perhaps  that  it  is  n< 
manly  thing  to  do,  to  acknowledge 
we  ail  seem  to  want  to  acknowledge 
\^e  are  Gods  children,  that  we  do 
nize  that  we  have  a  divine  leaded 
Faiher;  that  too  many  times  we  U 
cannot  bring  that  into  the  affairs  ol  gov- 
ernment, and  we  get  into  the  probtfm  of 
the  separation  of  church  av.d  statf  and 
how  we  could  conduct  ourselves  iM  that 
respect,  to  the  extent  that  we  almist  do 
not  act.  Just  by  the  very  fact  thatjni  15 
years  of  public  life  this  is  the  firsfi  time 
I  have  ever  taken  the  opportuniy  to 
stand  up  in  a  legislative  assembli  and 
speak  to  the  need  for  divine  help  f*  our 
country  and  for  ourselves  a.s  individuals, 
I  think,  recognizes  that  fact.  j 

I  thmk  the  resolution.  therefore,]gives 
us  a  tremendous  opportunity  in  th|t  re- 
gard. I  just  want  to  explore  a  few  things, 
if  I  might,  with  the  Senator  from  Io4a.  to 
help  me  in  my  thinking.  j 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  i|  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  mom*it.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  what  hi  has 
just  said.  I 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  j 

Mr.  HUGHES.  First,  in  all  of  my  pbliti- 
cal  life,  since  I  have  been  holding  c^blic 
office,  or  rimning  for  pubUc  office,  ^ow, 
for  16  years — which  in  comparison  Iwith 
that  of  many  of  this  body  is  only  a  inin- 
ute — nonetheless  I  have  witnessed  a  treat 
deal  of  confusion  around  the  questiJn  cf 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  il  the 
Constitution.  That  confusion  has  beJn  so 
widespread  that  most  men  in  polftical 
office  are  almost  afraid  to  mentiori  the 
Word  of  God  in  relationship  with  meir 
public  activities,  which  in  my  opinimi  is 
pure  poppycock.  j 

The  constitutional  separation]  of 
church  and  state  is  related  to  the  laws 
governing  the  country  in  relatiocfehip 
with  funding,  supporting,  and  so  o^,  of 
churches  and  church  educational  in^itu- 
tions.  and  has  nothing  to  do  whatsoever 
with  men  and  women  living  their  adth. 
speaking  their  faith,  and  walking  their 
faith  in  relationship  to  the  condu©  of 
their  public  duties  as  well  as  their|pri- 
vate  lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the!  two 
are  inseparable,  and  freedom  is  insepara- 
ble from  God,  in  my  opinion.  i 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senatoii  for 
those  comments.  I  think  one  of  the  pi-ob- 
lems  that  we  have  with  the  leaders  ii^this 
Nation  today,  when  we  see  our  credi^lity 
challenged  at  all  levels,  is  that  wei  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  and  acknow^dge 
that  we  do  believe  in  a  Divine  God,  ^nd 
what  our  beliefs  are  regardless  of  ^hat 
they  are.  \ 

Some  of  what  I  have  said  in  soni  of 
the  comments  I  am  making  comes  ^om 
a  person  that  I  want  to  acknowledge.  I 
wish  I  could  remember  all  my  soufces, 
but  Derek  Prince,  who  is  presently  r^^id- 
ing  in  Florida  and  serves  as  president  of 
the  Christian  Growth  Ministries,  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  written  a  bootoen- 
titled  "Shaping  History  Through  Pr|yer 
and  Fasting."  Some  of  the  commecM  I 
have  been  making  came  from  that  b|>ok, 
and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  it.  j 


But  I  want  to  look  back  to  what 
Lincoln  had  to  say.  As  we  all  know, 
throughout  Lincoln's  public  life  he  al- 
ways acknowledged  his  complete  reliance 
on  the  Divine.  As  we  look  at  his  life  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  we  can  see 
how  important  that  had  to  be  to  him 
and  the  strength  he  derived  from  it. 

But  Lincoln  at  times  was  called  an 
atheist,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  as  I  re- 
f  ill,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  an.v 
iorm  of  organized  religion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  joined  a  particular  denomi- 
nation or  church.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  recall  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yrs.  I  recall  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr. 
Trueblood  on  'The  Spiritual  Evolution  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  there  is  a  comment 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  he  was  attacked  as  being  a 
nonbeliever.  The  vast  majority  believed 
that  he  belonged  to  an  organized  church, 
though  that  was  a  matter  in  dispute. 
Some  thought  he  had  joined  a  church  in 
Washington  while  he  was  President.  But 
certainly  he  came  under  heavy  attack  at 
the  beginning  of  his  tenure  as  President 
for  being  a  nonbeliever.  And  in  his  later 
days  as  President,  because  he  was  con- 
stantly relying  on  God,  he  was  attacked 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  CHILES.  At  no  time  was  he  pro- 
moting some  kind  of  state-sponsored 
church.  Ttiat  is  again  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  this  resolution.  I  find  it  in- 
toresting,  in  looking  into  the  history  of 
this  resolution,  to  find  that  fasting  is 
something  very  much  a  product  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Yom  Kippur  is  a  day  of 
fasting  and  atonement,  very  much  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  there  were 
many  other  days  of  fasting  in  the  Old 
Testament  seeking  reliance  on  the 
Divine. 

I  just  wanted  the  Senator's  comments 
on  the  fact  that  there  has  been  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  collea.rues,  per- 
haps, as  expressed  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  this  would  signal  some 
form  of  weakness  to  say  that  this  was 
a  resolution  of  humiliation.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  much  more  familiar  with 
the  Bible  than  I  am.  But  I  wonder  wheth- 
er he  recalls,  with  me,  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  such  tis  the  one  when  Jehoshaphat 
had  an  army  approaching  him  and  he 
was  in  great  fear  and  trepidation,  be- 
cause he  had  no  army  of  his  own  to  fight 
them  off,  yet  he  called  on  his  people  for 
prayer  and  fasting  and,  as  I  recall,  they 
were  quite  successful,  because  before  they 
set  out  to  meet  the  opposing  army,  they 
sang  and  prayed  and,  as  a  result,  they 
beat  off  the  army  that  was  coming  on 
them.  They  did  not  have  to  fight,  because 
the  opposing  army  destroyed  itself,  and 
Jehoshaphat's  people  spent  2  or  3  days 
picking  up  the  spoils. 

So  I  wonder  again  whether  that  gives 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  some  assurance, 
as  it  gives  me.  that  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  some  foreign  na- 
tion misinterpreting  this,  il  we  are  true 
in  our  Intent  that  we  are  ready  to  humble 
ourselves  and  humllltate  ourselves  before 
our  Divine  Ruler. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Florida  that  if 
liumiliating  myself  before  God  Is  a  weak- 
ness, then  I  prefer  to  be  weak. 

If  asking  for  forgiveness  and  seeking 
repenunce  from  the  Almighty  Creator 
is  going  to  be  embarrassing  to  me  before 
other  nations,  then  I  prefer  to  be  em- 
barrassed. 

Because  the  source  of  creation,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Guider 
of  all  mankind,  the  Dehverer  of  truth 
and  love,  has  said  that  we  should  humble 
ourselves  before  the  one  God. 

In  our  humility,  I  can  hardly  stand 
with  the  arrogance  and  fear  of  some 
other  nation,  regardless  of  how  mighty 
it  might  be,  regardless  of  how  it  might 
feel  about  my  humility  before  my  Cre- 
ator. I  cannot  but  honor  the  feelings  of 
other  men  and  any  nation  that  honors 
and  respects  the  differences  in  religious 
beliefs  and  what  individual  feelings  may 
be  in  relationship  to  that.  But  I  know- 
that  I  can  speak  forcefully,  in  a  differ- 
ent light  than  has  been  expressed,  about 
my  own  feelings  in  relation  to  the  Scrip- 
tures which  I  read,  that  direct  me  in  my 
beliefs,  as  one  Senator  in  this  coun- 
try, as  one  citizen  of  this  Nation  that  I 
love,  along  with  the  other  people  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  fear  in  expressing 
humiliation  before  God  the  Creator. 

To  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  God, 
to  those  who  do  not  fear  God,  then  God 
is  on  our  side.  The  expression  of  that 
humiliation  is  one  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  can  do,  we  have  not  done 
enough. 

Mr.  CHILES.  U  I  recall  the  words  of 
Solomon,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the 
wisest  rulers  of  all  time  and  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  all  time,  being  the  son  of 
David  and  taking  on  the  kingdom  or  the 
crown  of  David,  as  passed  on  to  him,  he 
was  asked  by  God  what  favor  he  wished, 
because  David  had  been  held  in  so  much 
favor  by  God. 

As  I  recall  it,  Solomon  said: 
So  give  to  thy  servant  a  heart  with  skill 
to  listen  so  that  he  may  govern  thy  people 
Justly  and  distinguish  good  from  evil.  For 
who  Is  equal  to  the  task  of  governing  this 
great  people  of  thine? 

So  here  is  this  man  who  is  recorded 
throughout  history  as  being  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  skillful  administrators 
and  Governors  and  it  seems  that  he 
sought  this  kind  of  divine  help. 

So  I  wonder  again  whether  that  ad- 
monLshes  us  as  leaders  to  seek  help  and 
to  acknowledge  that  we  need  it,  that  we 
do  not  have  all  the  wisdom  ourselves, 
as  Lincoln  pointed  out  in  his  resolution, 
and  as  this  resolution  seems  to  kind  of 
point  out  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  I  know  of  no 
leader  in  this  Nation  who  has  not  called 
upon  God  for  divine  guidance,  not  only 
in  his  capacity  as  Governor  of  the  people 
and  making  recommendations  and  offer- 
ing solutions,  but  also  in  the  awesome- 
ness  of  the  responsibility  of  rising  to  a 
position  of  higher  power.  Possessed  of 
the  realization  of  his  own  fallibility  and 
his  own  flniteness  and  his  own  limited 
capacities,  contemplating — in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  own  room,  if  in  no  other 
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place — what  we  face  relating  to  each 
other  as  men  and  women  on  his  planet, 
he  cannot  but  realize  he  needs  help  and 
guidance  above  and  beyond  that  which 
comes  from  the  finite,  the  material,  the 
brain,  and  the  science  on  this  Earth.  Be- 
cause when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
senses,  then  we  are  dealing  with  material 
existence.  To  go  beyond  that,  we  must 
deal  in  the  Spirit. 

As  our  Father  said,  "God  Is  the  Spirit" 
and  we  must  relate  to  God  in  Spirit.  That 
relationship  is  something  which  comes 
from  something  beyond  what  we  can 
identify  in  the  flesh. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  joins  me  in  the  feeling  that  we  as 
leaders  must  try  to  seek  this  divine  help 
and  that  the  leaders  of  this  country 
have  sought  that  help,  at  the  same  time, 
is  there  not  a  great  need  for  the  people 
of  the  country  themselves,  who  also  gov- 
ern in  their  capacity  as  citizen  officers 
of  this  country,  to  offer  prayers  for  their 
Governors  and  not  just  for  themselves? 

As  we  are  seeing  many  times,  we  do 
not  really  use  our  public  office  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  on  the  Divine.  Many 
times  people  think  there  is  a  need  for  the 
people  to  pray  for  their  government. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Scriptures  th?m- 
sclves  direct  all  believers  to  pray  for  the 
government  and  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  moral  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  see  th"vt  they 
do  pray  for  the  leadership  of  their  gov- 
ernment. Whether  we  would  agree  in  a 
free  society  with  that  leadership  or  not 
makes  no  difference  at  all.  God  indicated 
to  us  in  the  word  that  He  has  selected 
the  leaders  of  nations.  He  also  has  di- 
rected us  to  pray  for  divine  guidance 
and  supplication.  Most  people  accept 
that  responsibility  and  occasionally  re- 
member their  leaders  in  their  prayers. 

We  need  the  prayers  of  all  the  people 
from  the  heart  and  the  soul  for  carrying 
out  our  duties  in  the  place  we  hold  in 
this  Government  of  ours. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
pointed  out  very  eloquently  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  what  one  or  two  believers 
can  bring  about  and  the  responsibility, 
therefore,  of  one  or  two  or  a  handful  of 
leaders  to  work  for  their  beliefs  and  for 
their  country  and  what  their  responsibil- 
ity could  be  in  that  regard.  I  wonder,  be- 
cause the  resolution  does  speak  of  fast- 
ing, whether  the  Senator  could  think  of 
a  few  selected  instances  of  fasting  and 
how  fasting  has  appeared  to  change 
events  of  history. 

I  recall,  as  I  know  the  Senator  does 
much  more  than  I,  when  Jonah  went  to 
Nineveh  to  bring  a  message  that  Nineveh 
was  going  to  be  destroyed,  because  it  was 
an  evil  and  wicked  city.  E3ven  though 
Jonah  had  brought  that  message,  and  he 
had  been  sent  to  bring  that  message,  as 
I  recall,  the  ruler  of  Nineveh  at  that  time 
immediately  declared  a  fast  and  had  the 
people  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They 
immediately  began  to  fast;  and  after  that 
fast,  the  Lord  decided  not  to  destroy 
Nineveh. 

As  I  recall.  Jonah  was  quite  upset  at 
the  time,  because  the  Lord  had  seen  fit 


to  save  Nineveh,  even  though  originally 
he  had  said  that  it  would  fall.  Jonah  was 
quite  concerned,  but  the  Lord  pointed 
out  that  if  people  were  ready  to  change 
at  any  time,  should  there  be  any  feeling 
on  His  part  that  could  not  change  His 
disposition  or  will  toward  those  people? 

I  know  that  the  Senator  recalls  the 
events  of  Jonah  bringing  the  message  to 
Nineveh,  and  the  fast  and  the  wearing 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  how  that 
changed  the  events  of  history  at  that 
time.  Certainly,  that  would  be  an  act  of 
humiliation,  or  humbling  oneself. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  There  are  many  times 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  fast  and  do 
penance  and  wear  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  has  just  recalled 
one  time  in  which  God  turned  away  His 
wrath. 

There  are  also  many  instances  of  doing 
penance  and  realizing  the  wrongness  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  times  of  great  suc- 
cess, rather  than  in  times  of  apparent 
failure  witlun  nations.  It  appears  in 
times  of  great  abundance  and  great 
wealth,  which  seem  to  be  periods  of  per- 
sonal moral  deterioration,  when  the  peo- 
ple begin  deteriorating  in  their  personal 
morality  in  relationship  with  each  other. 
As  a  result,  the  cloth  and  the  fiber  of  the 
nations  deteriorate,  the  family  structure 
is  destroyed,  and  so  forth. 

Fasting  is  an  accepted  cleansing.  It  is 
a  denial.  It  is  a  cleansing  before  God, 
and  has  been  from  the  beginning.  Jesus, 
himself,  declared,  in  casting  out  the  de- 
mons, when  the  Apostles  asked  why  tliey 
failed,  that  this  comes  about  only  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  Fasting  is  referred  to 
in  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like 
to  read  at  this  point  a  chapter  from  Isa- 
iah in  relationship  to  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today.  I  read  from  chapter  58: 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their 
transgression,  and  the  house  ol  Jacob  their 

Yet  they  seek  me  dally,  and  delight  to  know 
my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness, 
and  forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their  God: 
they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice; 
they   take   delight   In   approaching   to   God. 

vC'hereforc  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and 
thou  seest  not?  -wherefore  have  we  afflicted 
our  soul,  and  thou  takest  no  knowledge?  Be- 
hold, in  tlie  day  of  your  fast  ye  find  pleasure, 
and  exact  all  your  labours. 

Behold,  yet  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and 
to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness:  ye 
shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your 
voice  to  be  heard  on  high. 

Is  It  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  a  day 
for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul?  Is  it  to  bow  down 
Ills  head  as  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  under  him?  wilt  thou  call 
this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the 
Lord? 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen? 
to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke? 

Is  It  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  they  house?  when  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou 
bld«  not  thyself  from  tbtne  own  flesh? 

Then  shall  the  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 


speedily:  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  be- 
fore thee:  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy 
reward. 

Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  Khali 
answer;  thou  shalt  cry.  and  he  shall  say. 
Here  I  am.  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee  the  yoke,  the  puttirg  forth  in  the 
flneer.  p.nd  speaking  vanity: 

And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  scul  to  the  hun- 
gry, and  sat.i'fy  the  afflicted  soul:  then  shall 
thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness 
be  as  the  i:ioou  day: 

And  the  Lord  shaU  guide  thee  continually. 
and  satisfy  thy  roul  In  droviglit.  and  make 
fat  thy  bone."::  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  wa- 
tered garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water, 
whose  waters  fail  not. 

And  they  that  shal!  be  of  thee  shall  build 
the  old  waste  places:  thou  shalt  raise  up  the 
foundations  of  many  generations:  and  thou 
shalt  be  called.  The  repairer  of  the  breach. 
The  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  In. 

If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sab- 
bith.  from  doing  thy  pleasure  en  my  holy 
dnv;  and  call  the  sablsnth  a  del!':!ht.  the  holy 
pf  the  Lord,  ho'^ourable;  and  shalt  honour 
him.  not  doing  thine  own  wavs.  nor  finding 
thine  own  pleasure,  not  speaking  thine  own 
words: 

Then  shalt  thou  delight  thvself  in  the 
Lord;  ar.d  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  tha 
l-.i_'h  nlaces  of  the  e.irth.  and  feed  thee  with 
the  h-ritre  cf  Jacob  thy  father:  for  the 
nnr.th  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

What  the  Prophet  is  saying  here  is  a 
referenre  to  sackcloth  and  ashes  and 
going  about  our  owti  merry  way,  doing 
business  as  usual,  and  seeking  not  that 
which  is  truth  as  he  has  descrit)ed  it 
when  he  says,  "Will  you  call  this  a  fast 
and  a  day  acceptable  to  the  Lord?"'  Then 
he  says: 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen? 
to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
tlie  heavy  burdens.  ai:d  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke'' 

Is  It  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry. 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
o\!t  to  thy  hou;e?  wi-.en  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  the  u 
hide   not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesli? 

Then  he  describes  the  revelations  o! 
God  as  a  result  of  tliis  kind  of  fast.  There 
is  a  simple  ritual  of  denying  a  little  food 
and  putting  on  sackcloth  and  strewing 
ashes.  But  unless  the  heart  turns  back, 
unless  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  ha« 
ta^'en  place,  unless  you  have  repented, 
unl?  s  you  have  tuiTied.  unless  you  have 
chp:iccd  direcli".;-!.  it  will  not  be  honored 
in  the  annals  of  the  Most  High.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida: 
I  think  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  ab'=olutely 
so.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  sees  a  parallel 
between  thnt  and  the  events  that  often 
happen  in  the  life  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  As  long  as  everyth.ing  is 
going  along  fine.  I  am  in  command:  and 
it  is  only  when  things  sort  of  go  on  the 
rocks  that  I  start  seeking  a  little  hc!;3 
and  that  I  start  wanting  to  get  some 
outside  help,  because  I  cannot  handle  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  parallel  between 
that  and  the  situation  in  this  countiT 
today.  Things  have  been  going  along 
well  for  this  counti-y  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  suddenly  we  are  faced  ^ith 
an  energy  crisis  and  inflation  and  a 
shortage  of  materials,  the  fact  that  other 
countries  are  beginning  to  gang  up  and 
I'e.-^trict  vhat  they  are  goin;^  to  send  us. 
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Everybody  is  now  saying  to  me  Mhen 
I  go  home,  in  effect.  "Why  don't  yot  pass 
some  law  and  do  away  with  this  Infla- 
tion' What  is  the  matter  that  wefcan't 
pa-ss  some  law  and  do  that?"  i 

Perhaps  we  have  allowed  the  peofle  lo 
feel  that  we  could  govern  all  des^nies, 
<ind  we  took  all  the  credit  while  efery- 
thing  was  swimming  along  so  well  a4d  we 
were  enjoying  the  high  prosperitA"  we 
have;  and  now  we  have  to  recogrniz^that 
we  are  in  a  quandary.  As  the  resolution 
says,  we  thought  these  things  Jaere 
produced  by  some  superior  wisdomi  and 
virtue  of  our  own,  and  in  fact  they  kere 
not.  In  fact,  now  we  do  not  know  v«iere 
to  turn  for  the  answers  as  to  how  tocure 
inflation  or  what  to  do  about  the  energy 
crisis.  We  cannot  find  any  law  to  ba.ss 
that  is  going  to  take  care  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  be  besetting  rthis 
country.  Every  government  in  the  \*Drld 
is  under  pressure  today,  especially!  the 
democratic  governments,  or  those  Ihat 
are  trying  self-government.  whetlt|r  it 
be  England.  France.  Italy,  or  Dennjark. 
You  name  the  country,  and  we  se^  the 
kind  of  pressure  they  are  under  to(ipy  in 
their  attempt  of  self-government.  { 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ould 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  jfrom 
Florida  that  basically  what  he  is  s^yinc 
is  right.  I  happened  to  listen  to  thefiews 
night  before  last.  I  heard  that  th«  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Maryland]  had 
decided  to  sign  300  bills  into  lawithat 
night.  Having  been  the  Governor  of  mv 
own  State  for  some  period  of  years  and 
having  signed  many  bills  into  la^.  in 
looking  back  over  th3  years  I  calinot 
imagine  one  of  those  bills  that  wb^^ 
change  the  heart  of  a  t-ingle  man.  I  fan- 
not  imagine  the  legislative  process  |hat 
has  cleansed  the  soul  and  turned  ^en 
about.  i 

Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  wArks, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  sood  deeds.  It  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  society  ofllaw 
and  to  have  men  live  by  law.  But  if  we 
lived  by  the  word  of  God  there  wou^  be 
no  need  for  a  welfare  program.  becAuse 
then  we  would  do  as  the  prophet  paid 
and  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  na^ced, 
and  care  for  the  poor.  If  we  believed|and 
lived  by  the  word  of  God  we  woulc^not 
need  massive  institutions  for  those  Rho 
violate  the  law,  because  our  contern 
would  be  for  the  souls  of  others  more 
than  for  our  own.  I  would  care  mora  for 
how   you  were   clothed   than  I,   aiid   I 


wives  and  our  children,  to  live  in  the 
structure  of  a  family  once  again  and  to 
know  that  in  that  family  there  was  a 
God  center  that  mattered,  and  then  to 
be  able  to  love  even  one  other  person, 
as  he  described — just  one. 

If  each  of  us  loved  one,  it  would  alter 
the  course  of  humanity.  If  we  truly  loved 
one  other  person  as  directed  by  the  Lord, 
it  would  change  the  course  of  the  human 
race,  and  if  one  dozen  would  love  each 
other  as  He  loves  them  it  would  change 
the  history  of  the  world  for  thou.sands  of 
years  to  come,  again  because  it  is  a 
revolutionary  tactic  we  have  not  learned 
to  follow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  in  the  Chamber  this 
morning  to  take  note,  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  the  significance  of 
the  resolution  that  was  passed  by  this 
body.  I  think  it  is  highly  fitting  and 
appropriate  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  a  man  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  He  and  I  served 
our  respective  States  as  Governors  in  the 
early  1960"s  and  from  that  time  forward 
I  have  grown  to  admire  and  respect  and 
cherish  his  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  observe  a  na- 
tional day  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  The  day  was  set  for  observance 
by  a  joint  resolution  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

This  resolution,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
could  well  be  as  important  as  any  we 
have  considered  in  the  93d  Congress. 
Some  may  question  whether  there  is  an 
Almighty.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
continue  to  question  even  after  seeing 
the  wonder  of  His  works  in  their  daily 
lives,  I  will  say  that:  If  there  is  a  god  who 
cares  about  the  actions  of  mankind  on 
this  Earth,  nothing  we  do  here  could  be 
more  important  than  to  seek  His  guid- 
ance through  prayer,  and  to  offer  thanks- 
giving for  the  many  blessings  of  our 
country  and  the  world. 

There  is  evidence  that  many  communi- 
ties in  every  one  of  the  50  States  will  be 
pausing  during  the  course  of  this  day  to 
reflect  upon  our  ultimate  dependence  on 
God  and  to  exhibit  the  continual  need 


would  care  more  that  you  were  h^ppy     we_have  to  seek  His  guidance, 
than  I.  I 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Master  safd  to 
us  in  relating  to  us  His  guidepost^  for 
life,  "Love  the  Lord  God  with  all  #our 
heart,  and  all  your  mind,  and  wita  all 
your  soul,  and  love  your  neighbol  as 
yourself."  } 

How  did  he  identify  the  neighborj  He 


identified  the  neighbor  by  telling!  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samarita^ — a 
neighbor  is  one  who  is  different  thaB  we 
are.  He  identified  the  people  of  the  ^rth 
as  being  our  neighbors  in  that  parible. 
He  told  us  to  establish  our  relationship 
m  our  own  family  structure,  to  beTun- 
afraid  and  to  be  able  to  pray  withJour 


The  difficulty  of  these  times  under- 
scores the  necessity  for  the  strength  that 
can  come  from  faith.  This  day,  which  the 
Senate  has  by  resolution  declared  to  be 
one  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
should  permit  each  of  us  to  focus  more 
clearly  upon  ultimate  truths. 

Thy  will  be  done. 

Let  each  of  us  assess  our  action  and 
examine  our  consciences — not  on  the 
basis  of  fulfilling  our  personal,  selfish 
desires— but  rather  to  see  that  what  we 
do  and  what  we  think  make  us  better 
instruments  of  Him. 

Thy  will  be  done. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
said  that  if  we  would  practice  what  has 


been  taught  us  and  what  we  have  been 
directed  to  observe  in  the  Bible  we  would 
not  need  all  the  laws,  including  the  wel- 
fare programs  and  many  other  programs 
we  have.  I  cannot  escape  from  the  real- 
ization that  although  we  meet  now  in 
almost  continuous  session  from  the  first 
to  the  last  of  the  year,  really  only  10 
laws  are  necessary  to  direct  and  guide 
mankind  in  order  that  we  may  become 
better  instruments  of  His  will.  If  we 
could  take  into  our  hearts  and  practice 
in  our  daily  lives  those  commandments 
given  to  us  through  Moses,  we  would 
need  no  other  law,  because  they  have 
been  so  continually  true  down  through 
the  ages.  They  cover  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  mankind's  emotions  and  experi- 
ences as  to  serve  adequately  for  a  guide 
that  is  just  as  applicable  and  appropriate 
today  as  it  was  back  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  by  resolu- 
tion has  decided  to  set  aside  this  day  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  each  of  us 
has  better  to  understand  what  God's 
will  is,  to  ask  ourselves  more  often  than 
we  are  prone  to  do  how  our  personal  de- 
sires square  with  the  things  God  would 
have  us  do.  and  from  that  comparison, 
from  that  self-examination  redirect  and 
refocxis  our  lives  in  order  that  we  can. 
indeed,  become  better  instruments  of 
His  will. 

Each  day  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House — of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — open  their  delibera- 
tions by  hearing  a  prayer  offered  by  the 
respective  chaplains.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  this  way.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  each  of  us  cannot  take 
more  closely  into  our  hearts  the  need  to 
reflect  upon  these  prayers  and  to  cast 
our  eyes  heavenward  and  understand 
better  and  more  clearly  and  deeply  than 
we  do,  the  relevance  of  God's  teachings 
to  these  troubled  times. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  the  inspiration,  for  his 
leadership,  and  for  the  deepened  faith 
that  his  deep  convictions  have  brought 
to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  for  his 
comments  and  his  constant  contributions 
to  the  areas  of  worship,  faith,  and  pray- 
er that  we  have  followed  privately  each 
week  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
meeting  privately  with  the  Senate  prayer 
group.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
been  a  constant  contributor  and  attendee 
there.  I  have  valued  his  friendship  these 
many  years.  It  has  strengthened  my  faith 
to  observe  his  personal  faith  and  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
what  he  has  said  here  today,  and  also 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  and  other  Senators. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  compliments 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
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FIELD) ,  for  his  vision,  faith,  and  courage 
in  offering  the  resolution  to  which  other 
Senators  have  alluded,  the  resolution 
wiiich  provides  for  a  national  day  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation. 

As  I  sat  and  listened  to  these  col- 
leagues of  mine,  I  thought  of  a  story  by 
Tolstoi.  Tolstoi  told  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  had  land  hunger.  He  added 
farm  to  farm  and  land  to  land,  but  he 
could  never  get  enough.  One  day  a 
stranger  appeared  before  him  and  prom- 
ised him  aU  of  the  land  that  he  could 
cover  in  a  day  if  he  would  return  by  sun- 
set to  the  point  from  which  he  departed. 
The  stranger  pointed  to  the  grave  of 
the  yoimg  man's  father  and  said,  "Tliat 
is  the  point  to  which  you  must  return." 

So  the  young  man  started  out  at  the 
break  of  day  to  get.  at  last,  enough  land. 
His  original  plan  was  to  cover  a  plot  of 
ground  3  miles  square,  but  after  he  had 
walked  the  first  3  miles,  he  looked  about 
him.  The  land  looked  so  fertile  and  so 
level  that  he  decided  he  would  walk  3 
more  miles.  Then  he  walked  3  more  miles. 
Then  he  ran  3  more  miles,  and  then  he 
ran  3  more  miles,  imtil  he  had  cov- 
ered a  distance  of  15  miles  before  he 
turned  upon  the  second  side.  He  com- 
pleted the  second  side — a  total  distance 
of  30  miles — just  as  the  sun  crossed  the 
meridian, 

All  through  the  long  afternoon,  as  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  starting  point, 
the  road  became  less  level,  more  hilly, 
stony,  and  more  dlfQcult.  He  managed 
to  complete  the  third  side,  and  he  was 
finishing  the  last  side  of  the  square,  he 
could  CMily  make  his  way  painfully  along 
the  ground,  crawling  on  his  stomach,  cut 
by  the  briers  and  sticks,  and  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  made  by  the  stones. 
When  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
starting  point,  he  saw,  ahead,  at  the 
grave  of  his  father,  the  grim  face  of  the 
stranger. 

The  young  man  reached  the  starting 
point  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  but  he 
had  overtaxed  his  strength  and  he  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  stranger  who  was 
called  Death  said,  "I  promised  him  all  of 
the  land  he  could  cover.  You  see  how 
much  it  is — 6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide.  I 
have  kept  my  pledge." 

Tolstoi  told  the  story  of  many  a  life. 
I  think  he  spoke  of  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  also  of  nations.  He  told  the 
story  of  every  life  in  which  the  love  of 
self  and  the  greed  for  gain  shrivels  the 
soul  and  leaves  the  life  a  miserable  fail- 
ure at  last. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  that 
story  befits  the  lives  of  nations.  My  col- 
leagues here  today  have  reminded  us  all 
that  our  Nation  was  conceived  and  built 
out  of  a  wilderness  by  men  and  women 
who  believed  in  God.  The  Bible  was  their 
guiding  light.  They  were  men  and  women 
of  many  faiths,  some  of  them  not  be- 
longing to  any  church  at  all,  but  almost 
to  the  man,  they  believed  that  there  is  a 
Creator  who  governs  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations.  We  see,  as  we  study  the 
lives  of  these  great  men  who  built  the 
Republic,  this  strong  spiritual  awareness 
in  their  words  and  deeds. 

Referaices  have  been  made  already  to 


some  of  the  great  men  who  hsul  a  part  in 
the  building  of  this  Republic.  Franklin, 
at  the  Convention,  I  recall,  stood  to  his 
feet  one  day  and  addressed  the  chair  in 
which  sat  Gen.  George  Washington. 
Franklin  said,  "Sir,  I  have  Uved  a  long 
time.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  that  God  still  gov- 
erns in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  spar- 
row cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
our  Father's  notice,  is  it  possible  that  we 
can  build  an  empire  without  our  Father's 
aid?"  Franklin  said,  "I  believe  the 
sacred  writing  which  says,  'Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it.'  "  And  he  proposed  that 
there  be  a  prayer  each  day  at  the  Con- 
vention; "else,"  he  said,  "we  shall  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  did  the  builders  of 
Babel." 

Here  was  a  truly  great  man — Benja- 
min Franklin — who  had  already  tra- 
versed the  Psalmist's  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten. 

He  is  accorded  by  all  men  of  this  coun- 
try as  having  been  a  man  of  tremendous 
wisdom.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  tall 
among  other  great  men — Hamilton, 
Madison,  Washington,  the  Commander 
of  the  Armies  at  Valley  Forge,  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States — and,  yet, 
Franklin  stood  unabashed  before  that 
great  man  and  in  the  midst  of  that  great 
audience  and  proclaimed  his  solemn 
belief  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  The  Convention  adopted  his  pro- 
posal and  offered  prayer  daily.  The  re- 
sult: the  greatest  docimient  of  Its  kind 
ever  written — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stated,  there  has  never  been  a 
leader  of  this  country,  there  has  never 
been  a  President,  who  has  not  made  ref- 
erence to  the  great  Lawgiver,  to  the 
Creator  and  to  His  plan  and  His  govern- 
ance of  the  destinies  of  men. 

Webster,  the  great  orator,  asserted  his 
belief,  likewise,  in  the  Bible. 

Webster  said : 

If  we  abide  by  the  principles  taught  In  the 
Bible,  our  country  will  prosper  and  go  on 
prospering.  But,  If  we  and  our  prosperity 
neglect  its  Instructions  and  authority,  no 
man  can  tell  how  suddenly  a  catastrophe  may 
overwhelm  us,  and  bury  all  our  glory  In  pro- 
found obscurity. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  a  man  who  exemplified 
Christian  character,  referred  to  his  be- 
Uef  in  the  Bible  as  follows : 

The  Bible  Is  a  book  in  comparison  with 
which  all  others  are  of  minor  Importance, 
and  which.  In  all  my  perplexities  and  dis- 
tresses, has  never  failed  to  give  me  light  and 
strength. 

These  were  truly  great  men,  tall  men, 
who  stood  above  the  fog.  in  pubUc  duty 
and  in  private  thinking.  They  expressed, 
with  the  honesty  and  humility  of  a  trust- 
ing child,  their  simple  faith  in  a  higher 
power. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr,  Hughss)  Is  an  or- 
dained minister.  Time  and  time  again  he 
has  inspired  those  of  us  who  serve  with 
him.  I  admire  his  convictions — convic- 


tions that  have  led  him  to  give  up  hLs 
Senate  seat  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term  to  contribute  his  talents  to  the  full- 
time  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  men. 

I  am  not  a  minister.  But  I  am  like 
Paul — of  all  men,  I  am  "most  miserable. ' 
I  recognize  that  we  are  all  sinful  men  and 
women.  We  all  have  our  faults  and  our 
shortcomings.  And  I  am  glad  that  we 
do  take  a  moment  in  our  busy  lives  to 
pause  and  think  of  the  many  blessings 
to  our  country  that  have  been  provided 
by  the  Great  Lawgiver. 

I  have  never  seen  Him.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  believe  that  there  is  a  Creator.  I 
have  not  seen  electricity,  either.  How- 
ever. I  would  not  put  my  finger  into  an 
empty  electric  socket.  The  electricity  is 
there,  and  I  know  it  is  there.  I  have  not 
seen  the  wind,  but  I  know  it  comes  and 
goes.  So  it  is  with  God — He  exists.  He  has 
always  been. 

I  cannot  explain  Him.  But  I  believe 
that  He  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be. 

I  was  taught,  as  other  Senators  were 
taught.  I  am  sure,  to  believe  in  God.  We 
were  taught  by  mothers,  fathers,  and 
teachers,  and  by  the  examples  of  others, 
that  there  is  a  God. 

I  care  not  what  another  man  may  be- 
lieve. I  care  not  what  church  he  may  or 
may  not  attend.  But  for  myself,  recogniz- 
ing my  own  shortcomings.  I  still  believe 
steadfastly  that  this  Nation  has  been 
blessed  by  the  Almighty.  It  has  been 
guided  by  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  and 
divine  being,  an  omniscient,  omnipresent 
Creator,  who  had  a  place  in  His  plan  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  was  reared  by  very  poor  foster 
parents.  I  lost  my  mother  when  I  was 
1  year  old.  I  had  a  praying  foster- 
mother.  Often  I  have  gone  into  the  home 
after  midnight,  walked  up  on  the  porch, 
and  seen  through  the  window  that  old 
woman  on  her  knees,  praying.  Often, 
after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  would 
let  me  in  her  humble  home  and  would 
cook  something  for  me  to  eat.  It  mattered 
not  the  hour,  whether  it  was  1  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  would  pre- 
pare something  for  me  to  eat  before  I 
went  to  bed.  After  I  had  gone  to  bed.  I 
would  hear,  coming  from  the  other  room, 
the  words  of  her  fervent  prayers. 

Always,  when  I  left  the  house  for  a 
period  of  days  or  weeks,  she  would  say 
to  me:  "Robert,  be  a  good  boy.  I  always 
pray  for  you."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
her  prayers  have  somewhat  protected 
me. 

I  also  had  a  Godfearing  foster  father — 
an  honest,  humble,  hard-working  coal 
miner. 

Mr.  President,  that  little  bit  of  per- 
sonal history  constitutes  the  main  tie 
that  I  have  with  religion  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  praying  mother,  a  woman  who 
hswl  no  degrees,  who  had  not  been  to 
this  world's  colleges,  who  had  not  been 
to  any  high  schools,  who  could  scarcely 
write  her  name.  But  she  had  an  unshak- 
able, indomitable,  unwavering  faith 
Her  example  and  the  noble  example  of 
her  husband  have  never  left  my  memory 

Mr.  President,  we  as  parents  and 
grandparents,  as  Senators,  and  as  men 
and  women  in  places  of  leadership  in  this 
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country  should  seek  to  set  an  exaiude 
for  our  children  and  posterity.  We  osght 
to  express  by  our  words  and  action^our 
belief  that  there  is  an  Alml£;hty  whofcov- 
ems  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations  J  Our 
faith  will  there  be  Inculcated  ana  In- 
stilled into  the  plastic  minds  and  hiarts 
ol  our  younger  people,  that  they  in  ^helr 
tum  will  preserve  and  perpetuates  the 
spiritual  awareness  that  has  come  down 
to  us  fratn  the  very  beginning  on  our 
country  and  that  has  made  our  cointry 
great.  We  see  the  evidence  of  the  faim  of 
our  fathers  all  about  us — on  our  cfins, 
on  our  currency,  on  our  public  bull: 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  \ 

I  believe  that  if  our  country  is  t<|  re- 
main a  great  country,  it  is  ffoing  to  Save 
to  remain  a  country  that  believes  in  ^od. 
and  we  have  a  duty  to  perpetuatel  the 
fait^  of  our  fathers. 

It  may  be  only  a  minority  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  tile  oountry  who  will  contlnu ;  to 
iPray.  But,  as  tbe  distinguished  fienitor 
from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  a  mine  rlty 
has  often  preserved  a  nation.  I^et  us 
member  that  had  there  been  but 
right«ous  men,  Ood  would  have  sp4  red 
Sodom.  Who  knows,  perhaps  a  few — t  :1a 
tively  cpeaklng — mothers  on  their  Icyees 
In  this  country  today  are  keeping 
United  States  of  America  free? 


re- 
10 


the 


night,  I  p«aa«(l  beside  the  blacksn^th'e 

door, 
Aad  baard  the  wivtl  rlnc  the  ve^er  cJ^me. 
And  loofcing  la,  I  aaw  upoD  the  floor. 
Old  hsntfiMTs   woru   wltii   beatiog  yea^  oX 

time. 

"How  many  aiiylls  have  you  bad."  aaid    :. 
"To  wear  and  baiter  ail  these  hamtnersho?  " 
"Only  ooe,"  the  blacksoiith  said,  then  ^Ith 

twinning  eye, 

•TTie    anvn    wears    the    hammers    out,    you 
know." 

And  %o  the  Bitkle,  the  auvll  of  Ood's  wo^. 
For  centuries.  &kepUc  blows  have  beat  ia>o 
Bat>  though  the  noise  of  falling  blowsjwas 

heard, 
Hie  anTll  is  tinharmed,  the  hammers  go^ 

Mr.  HUOHKS.  Mr.  President,  I  cont>U- 
ment  and  also  thank  the  disUn 
Seoator  from  West  Virginia,  the  maj 
whip,  for  sharing  with  us  the  deep 
voUotu  of  his  heart  as  well  as  the 
sonal  relationships  of  his  family  Inlhis 
youth  that  have  brought  him  to  bang 
the  man  he  is  and  to  living  the  fjith 
tliat  he  lives  today. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  one  ^bo 
has  been  able  to  serve  these  few  yi 
with    the    distinguished    Senator, 
more  particularly  to  share  these  few 
utes  with  him  personally  as  he 
from  the  depth  of  his  soul  of  his  fi 
in  an  Almighty  God  and  his  cant 
belief  In  a  Nation  that  believes  In 
and  that  fliKls  its  pathway  through 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  help 
Ing  as  I  listened  to  the  distingui 
Senator  from  West  Vtrginia  and  the 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
oat  of  the  greatest  dissertations  I 
read  on  Jesus  Christ  was  from  anoi 
great  Neforaskan. 

I  wish  that  I  had  thought  to  b 
with  me  so  that  I  might  have  voi 
it  Into  the  CoiicKxasioaAL  RscoaB 
morning.  The  statement,  or  the  s; 
as  it  might  have  been,  was  by  W: 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  was  one  of  the 


enlightened  that  I  can  recall  ever  read- 
ing. Perhaps  at  a  later  time  I  might  be 
able  to  bring  it  and  have  it  printed  In 
the  Rscoao,  once  again  to  share  it  with 
my  coUeagues. 

Mr.  Preiddent,  if  I  might,  as  we  go 
into  the  last  10  minutes  of  this  2  hours 
that  have  been  allocated  for  MembezB 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  express  themselves 
and  their  hearts  in  relationship  to  Sen- 
ate Journal  Resolution  183,  a  resolution 
calling  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  a  day 
of  prayer,  humiliation,  and  fasting.  I 
would,  in  these  closing  minutes,  just 
share  with  you  sotue  of  the  phikwophical 
olJservatioDS  I  have  as  I  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  look  to  Uie  future. 

I  can  make  one  observation  that  is 
relatively  reliable:  As  I  look  at  my  col- 
leagues around  tlie  Senate,  25  years 
from  now  at  least  90  percent  and  per- 
haps Bkore.  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  have  penetrated  that  yell  we  call 
death.  Before  the  year  2000  we  will  know 
the  truth  of  the  word  of  God:  whether 
we  have  lived  by  it  and  honored  it,  what 
the  expectations  are,  whether  death  Is 
the  end,  whether  we  are  as  worms,  or 
whether  In  fact  it  Is  graduation  day.  a 
birthday  into  eternity,  as  the  Scripture 
has  revealed  to  us  that  It  is. 

If,  in  fact,  this  happens  to  be  truth 
and  not  farce,  as  I  believe  it  is,  and  if 
in  fact,  as  the  Master  said  to  us,  "If  you 
believe  In  Me.  ye  shall  never  die,"  then 
it  would  behoove  us  today,  in  honoring 
our  God  and  our  Creator  by  this  simple 
resolution,  to  look  at  the  world  and  Its 
people.  His  creation,  and  to  look  at  the 
history  of  man's  failure  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  that  creation,  and  of 
God's  forgivenes.s,  I  might  add.  In  that 
repeatedly  He  has  tinned  back  and  for- 
given the  created. 

But  as  I  read  history,  every  alliance 
of  nations  in  history  has  failed.  Every 
agreement  between  nations  made  by  man 
In  all  of  the  history  of  mankind  has  gone 
into  nonexistence  and  failed.  Since  the 
first  time  man  picked  up  a  club  as  a 
weapon  and  hit  his  brother  over  the  head, 
from  the  first  time  he  destroyed  his 
brother  ontll  this  very  day,  each  time 
that  he  has  developed  a  more  efficient 
weap(m  he  has  used  it  against  his 
brother.  In  every  age  and  every  time, 
whether  It  was  the  bow  replacing  the 
club  or  the  gim  replacing  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  then  the  cannon,  the  air- 
plane, and  the  bomb,  man  has  used  that 
weapon.  He  has  never  failed  to  do  it. 

Now  we  have  brought  oararfves  to  an 
age  where  we  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  leadership  of  nations  weapons 
with  the  capacity  to  destroy  hundreds  of 
mllll(ms  of  people,  and  In  fact  perhaps  to 
devastate  the  Earth  Itself  to  where  it 
will  no  longer  be  inhabitable  by  what  we 
know  •■  the  human  race.  This  is  the  bar 
of  destruetiaii  that  is  abroad  in  the  world 
today  in  the  hands  of  people — the  crea- 
tim  of  Ood — Kune  admittedly  not  call- 
ing upon  a  Creator  or  God,  others  ac- 
knowledging their  creation  by  Gkxl  but 
unable  to  kneel  before  that  God  who  has 
created  tiiem. 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
speak  of  the  need  /or  bumiUty  today? 
We  are  talking  about  the  fact  that  God 
has  brought  us  in  His  time  to  point 
where  we  not  only  can,  but  we  will,  de- 


stroy ourselves  without  learning  the 
facts  and  laws  the  Creator  has  given  us 
to  live  by. 

What  are  those  facts  and  laws?  They 
are  very  simple.  First,  the  law  given  to 
Moses,  the  Ten  Commandments.  How 
many  of  us  re«dly  live  by  those  Ten  Com- 
mandments? If  we  foQowed  them,  we 
would  need  little  other  law. 

For  those  of  us  who  foHow  the  laws 
of  Jesus  Christ,  what  do  we  have  that 
He  told  us  to  do,  and  how  Is  it  we  can 
never  follow  those  instructions? 

He  said  to  love  one  another.  He  said, 
'T<ove  your  enemies,  and  by  loving  your 
enemies  you  wfll  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
their  heads." 

He  did  not  say  to  build  bombs  to  de- 
stroy or  guns  to  kUl.  He  said  to  turn  and 
love  your  enemies,  thereby  heaping  coals 
on  their  heads.  He  saW  to  turn  your 
other  cheek  if  struck.  He  said  If  some- 
one a-sks  for  your  coat,  give  him  your 
cloak  also;  deny  not  those  who  knock 
on  your  door  and  seek  yotn*  help,  but 
deny  yom^elf  in  feeding  Oie  hungry  and 
giving  drink  to  the  thirsty. 

Yes,  that  Is  what  He  said,  that  and 
much  more.  And  I  might  add  In  conchi- 
slon  that  if  this  seems  foolish,  tf  it  seems 
imix)sslble,  to  those  who  say,  "It  will 
never  work,  we  would  be  destroyed,"  1 
would  say  that  it  has  never  been  tried. 

Can  we  simply  live  by  fatth.  and 
thrive?  I  would  turn  to  Luke  10:23: 

Then  turning  to  the  disciples  he  said, 
privately,  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  wlilcb  see 
wbat  you  see!  for  I  tell  yon  tbat  manj- 
propheta  and  klngE  deatred  to  see  wtiat  you 
•ee  and  did  not  see  It,  and  to  bear  what  yavi 
Ikear,  and  did  not  hear  tt. 

Then,  if  I  may  go  back  to  the  Master's 
prayer  in  Luke  10:21 : 

I  tbank  Thee,  Father,  I,ord  of  Heaven  and 
earth  that  thou  has  hidden  theae  things 
from  the  wlae  and  understanding  and  re- 
vealed them  to  babes;  yes.  Father,  for  such 
was  Thy  gracUKU  wUL  All  things  taav*  been 
delivered  to  ■>•  by  my  f%dier:  sod  no  one 
know*  who  tbe  Son  la  eaoep*  ilo*  Aitber.  or 
who  the  Father  la  except  the  Son,  and  an;- 
oa»  to  wbom  the  Son  chooses  to  reveal  Him. 

The  time  is  with  ns,  atooad  in  the 
Earth  and  in  our  Nation,  when  we  must 
as  leaders  of  the  worid.  not  just  as  leaders 
of  our  country,  learn  that  things  such 
as  we  are  doing  today  are  not  a  political 
exercise.  We  have  not  designated  2  hours 
to  discuss  a  resolution  on  fanmiliatlon, 
prayer,  and  fasting  simply  becanse  four 
or  five  men  want  to  come  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  make  an  open  (Usplay 
of  their  faith  before  mankind.  We  are 
here  becaose  it  is  a  time  wtien  there  is 
need  for  beneficence :  because  every 
elected  leader  of  this  Nation  in  my  life- 
time, when  he  stood  and  raised  his  band, 
with  his  other  hand  oo  the  Bible  to  take 
the  oath  of  offloe,  declared  that  the  basic 
problems  of  this  oountry  were  spiritual 
problems,  that  they  must  be  met  with  a 
spiritual  response,  and  as  a  nation  we 
have  tailed  to  respond.  Even  though  we 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abun- 
dance man  has  ever  known,  with  the 
greatest  food  and  fiber  producing  capac- 
ity, the  greatest  military-tndustrial  com- 
plex, the  greatest  industrial  capacity, 
the  greatest  educational  system,  the 
greatest  capacity  to  commit  ourselves  to 
defense  and  to  war,  the  greatest  science 
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and  technology  that  man  has  ever  known, 
we  really  have  not  found  peace  in  our 
hearts,  nor  have  we  found  safety  in  the 
world,  nor  have  we  rid  ourselves  of  fear. 

What  we  are  really  dealing  with  Is  man 
finding  God  and  his  relationship  with 
God  in  his  heart.  In  all  of  time,  we  have 
failed  to  make  that  commitment.  That 
should  not  be  embarrassing  to  a  nation 
or  its  people.  It  should  bring  hope  in  the 
realization  that  if  we  will  try  to  make 
that  commitment,  God  will  honor  that 
effort. 

God  stands  behind  his  Word.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  Word  is  the  Creator  Him- 
self. I  believe  in  the  Word  of  God  but  I 
pray  that  the  people  of  our  land  and  our 
Nation  will  honor  by  prayer  and  with 
humiliation  and  fasting  the  appeal  for 
the  restoration  of  a  nation,  under  God, 
not  wanting  power  and  prestige,  nor  dis- 
playing arrogance,  but  living  in  humility 
and  with  love  and  concern  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

I  believe  that  those  millions  today  who 
are  observing  this  resolution  from  the 
heart,  in  appealing  to  their  Creator  in 
the  way  they  know  and  in  the  religious 
structure  they  observe,  know  that  God 
will  honor  their  request  and  their  appeal 
that  there  can,  and  will  be,  another  day 
of  beginning,  a  day  of  renewal,  and  a  day 
of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wish  I 
could  feel  adequate  in  participating  In 
this  discussion  this  morning.  Actually, 
I  came  to  this  Chamber  so  that  I  could 
be  the  beneficiary  of  the  splendid  wit- 
ness of  faith  so  evident  in  the  messages 
by  my  friends  and  colleagues.  And  I 
have  been  rewarded,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
always  am  when  I  am  in  the  cmnpany 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiuis),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd),  and  others  who  have 
spoken  here  today. 

For  my  part,  the  longer  I  live,  the  more 
convinced  I  become  that  America's 
travail  today  is  due  to  our  departure 
from  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  So  It  is 
good  that  on  this  day,  the  Nation  is 
being  encouraged  to  ponder  our  spiritual 
heritage.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
others,  but  in  my  own  life,  the  only 
rough  moments  have  come  when  I  tried 
to  go  it  alone. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  was  reared  by 
parents  who  were  God  fearing.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  who  reject 
the  idea  l^at  there  is  a  Master  who 
loves  us,  and  who  also  will  judge  us. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  is  precisely  our 
problem.  We  are  so  busy  trying  to  find 
manmade  solutions  to  manmade  prob- 
lems that  we  have  turned  away  from 
our  only  real  source  of  wisdom  and 
strength. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  this  day  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  spiritual  rebirth  in  America, 
then  there  is  the  blessing  of  hope.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  so  inspired  me  today,  and  I 


thank  them  for  the  blessing  of  their 
friendship. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
sincere  support  for  the  Senate  observa- 
tion of  April  30  as  the  National  Day  for 
Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  compel- 
ling need  than  now  for  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  their  leaders  to  pause 
and  humble  themselves  before  their 
Maker.  It  is  a  time  for  reconciliation  of 
the  divisions  and  animosities  that  exist 
among  our  people.  It  is  a  time  to  re- 
capture the  substance  of  our  values  as  a 
nation.  It  is  a  time  to  rebuild  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  our  future.  It  is  a  time  for 
restoration  of  faith  and  trust  in  the 
leadership  of  our  country,  and  conversely 
it  is  a  time  for  the  Nation's  leaders  to 
seek,  once  again,  divine  guidance  and 
inspiration  for  their  decisions.  But  most 
of  all,  it  is  a  time  to  rekindle  the  spiritual 
strength  of  our  country. 

In  recent  years  we  have  tended  to  place 
ourselves  beyond  God's  judgment  and 
wisdom.  We  need  to  renew  this  spiritual 
relationship  and  once  again  turn  to  our 
Maker  as  a  source  of  strength,  com- 
passion, and  healing.  Amid  the  uncer- 
tainties of  our  crises  now  shaking  the  Na- 
tion, we  must  reach  out  to  one  another. 
We  must  turn  to  God  for  help  in  nurtur- 
ing that  human  compassion  which  exists 
within  us  all,  but  which  has  somehow 
been  suffocated  by  the  personal  dilemmas 
of  each  of  our  lives. 

As  we  humble  ourselves  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  repentance,  we  can  heal  these 
wounds  and  divisions;  we  can  overcome 
any  obstacle;  we  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence.  Too  often  we  fail  to  turn  to 
the  one  who  can  help  us  the  most  in  times 
of  crisis.  The  time  is  now  to  turn  back 
to  our  source  of  strength.  His  hand  is 
out.  Let  us  all  reach  for  it  and  grasp  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
expected,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  United  States  have  responded  over- 
whelmingly to  the  congressional  resolu- 
tion designating  today,  April  30,  as  a  day 
for  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting. 

It  has  never  been  more  important  than 
in  today's  society  that  we  as  a  nation 
pause  to  recognize  our  dependency  on 
God. 

We  live  in  a  fast,  sophisticated  age 
which  tends  to  make  us  feel  independent 
and  self-sufiacient. 

It  is  reassuring  to  every  American  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  following  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lincoln  administration  by 
recognizing  the  help  we  need  from  God 
to  face  successfully  the  many  challenges 
our  Nation  faces. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. I 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tlie  bill  (S.  1769  >  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce caused  by  avoidable  fires  and  fire 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENTIOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  1647)  to  extend  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  for  3  years. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed   by  the  Vice  President. 


TRANSA<rTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  > .  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  he  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Johnstoh)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  29,  1974,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1647.  An  Act  to  extend  the  Environment 
Education  Act  for  3  years. 

S.  2771.  An  Act  to  amend  chapter  5  ol  title 
37,  United  States  C3ode,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  bonus  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

8.  32.92.  An  Act  to  authorize  approprlatlor«; 
to  the  Atomic  Enerigy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance   with    section   281    of    the   Atomic 
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Energy   Act  of    lAM,   as  amended, 
other  purposes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXEdU- 

TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  {laid 
before  Ube  Senate  the  foUo«ln«;  lelters, 
whicii  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

fiEPORT  or  NaTIOMAI.  AdVISORT  COUMCIi     ON 

Chhj)  Nutrition 

A  letMr  from  the  AsaloUnt  Secretfl  'y  of 
Aj;rlcuUure,  and  Chalrm&n,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nntrttlon,  tran  mlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third  annu4 1  re- 
port of  that  Oooncll  (with  an  aooompaj  lylng 
refx>rt).  Batemd  to  tba  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreatry. 

Report  or  vfATTTMr  Asiunistratic  h 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ComD  erce, 
tranflmltttng,  pnrsuant  to  law,  a  report  i  f  the 
Maritiaae  CommlaBkMi.  for  flacal  year  1973 
(wtth  aa  aoonmpanylng  report) .  Beferr  )d  to 
Xhm  Committee  on  CoouBerce. 
Bkpobt    on    Ocean    Dumping    and    C  rium 

Maj(-Induc£o     CuANoea    to    Ocsan     Eco- 

SYSTEKS. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comu  erce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  firs  an- 
nual report  on  Ocean  Dumping  and  ( >ther 
Man-Induoed  CHiaiiceB  to  Ocean  Ecosys  ems, 
October  1972,  through  December  1973  with 
an  acccnpaiiylng  report).  Referred  U  the 
Ooimlttee  on  Oonunerce. 

Baruai    or  Comptroller   QEifXRAu 

A  letter  trwca  the  Comptroller  Oenet  \\  of 
tba  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursna  it  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "RcTentie  Sharln| :  Ita 

Use  by  and  Impact  on  Local  Governm*  nts". 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Apr  1  25, 
1074  <wltb  an  aooompanjrlng  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  CcMumlttee  on  Ooverni  nent 
Operations.  , 

PkorcsBD  AMEvnamT  to  CoMcsssiiir 

COMTmACT  ) 

A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant  ^cre- 
tary  at  Otm  luterlar,  trammlttlng.  pursuant 
to  Jaw,  a  propoaed  amendment  to  a 

slon  contract  within  Orand  Teton  NaAonal 
Park  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  on  InUrlnr  and  Iiiular 
Affairs.  ] 

Applicatiom  poa  a  Loan  UnaER  Sm/iLl 

Reclamation  Pbojxcts  Act  I 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tb*  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a4  ap- 
plication by  the  Central  Nebraska  niblic 
Power  and  Irrigation  District  of  Holtege, 
NebraBka,  for  a  k)an  and  grant  undeT  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (wlta  ac- 
oompaixyUig  papers) .  BeferrBd  to  the  Co«u- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aifalrsj 


Chance     op     PROcaoaa     Rcpobt     oar     6i7EAX 

PLAN    POR    PaMILT    PLAMXINC    BKRrKEa   AND 

Population  Reskacch  j 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  »cre- 
tary  for  Population  Affairs,  Departmeit  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  tram  mu- 
ting, parsoant  to  law,  a  chanfe  In  the  ^  hinj^ 
Annual  Progress  Report  on  the  Ptve<  r«&r 
Plan  for  Family  Planning  Services  and  IV>p- 
ulaUon  Reaearch  (with  an  accompaz  jrlng 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  I  ibor 
and  P\ibllc  Welfare. 

PaoTOSED  Lboeblattow  From   Omci  (  t 
Management    and    Budget 

A  letter  from  Uie  Director.  Ofllce  ot  J  lan- 
agement  and  Budgets  Executive  Office  oi  tbe 
Pre&ident.  txanamitting  a  draft  of  prof  »sad 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  employ,  lont 
and  mmpensaUon  of  employees  at  tbe  f  bite 
House,  and  for  other  purposes  (wltb  aM  ac- 
oompanylng  paper).  Beferred  to  tbe  Omo- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlc* 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  tlie  FBXSIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Ck>ngress  of  Mi- 
cronesia.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"HOTTBB  Joint  RESotTmoN  No.  77 
"A  House  Joint  Resolution  Requesting  the 
CkM«emment  of  the  United  States  to  Spon- 
sor the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands for  Membership  ta  the  Asia  Develop- 
ment Bank 

"Wbereas.  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Is 
an  International  development  finance  In- 
sUtution  establlfibed  for  tbe  purpose  of  lend- 
ing funds,  prozootlng  Investment  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  developing  mem- 
ber countries,  and,  generally,  for  fostering 
economic  growth  and  cooperation  In  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  region;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific 
Islands  la  now  eligible  to  become  a  member  at 
the  Asian  Derelopment  Bank  by  virtue  of  Its 
associate  membership  m  tbe  Boonomlc  Gom- 
mlfislan  for  Asia  and  tbe  Far  East  (ECAFE) 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  admission  to  membership  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  requires  the  spon- 
sorship of  tbe  applicant  by  one  erf  the  mem- 
ber countries  along  wltb  an  undertaking  by 
the  sponsoring  member  country  that  it  will 
be  responsible  far  til  obligations  that  may  be 
Incurred  by  the  applicant;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Congress  of  Micronesia  is 
prepared  to  authorize  and  appropriate  all 
sums  necessary  for  Micronesia  to  fulfill  all 
obUgatloos  that  It  will  Incur  by  reason  of  ad- 
mlsBlnn  to  membership  In  the  Bank  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  such  mem- 
berablp;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
a  member  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  Its  sponsorship  of  tbe  Trust  Territory's 
application  for  membership  In  the  Bank 
would  be  furtberlng  tbe  fulfillment  of  the 
United  States  obllgatlan  under  Artlele  9  ot 
tbe  Tmateesblp  Agreement  to  "promote  the 
eoonomie  advancemeDt"  of  tbe  people  at 
Micronesia;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tbe  Fifth  Congress  of  Micronesia. 
Second  Regular  Session,  1974,  the  Senlite  con- 
curring, that  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  be  and  Is  hereby  requested 
to  aponaor  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  PaelOa 
Islands  for  memberablp  in  tbe  Asian  Derelop- 
ment Bank;  and 

"Be  U  further  resolved  that  oertlfled  copies 
of  this  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
and  tbe  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  OoBgreas,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Tteasury,  tbe  9ec- 
retacy  of  the  United  fitatcs  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  President  of  tbe  Trustee- 
ship Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  tbe 
High  Commissioner  of  tbe  Trust  Territory." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Oommlasloners.  Perry  County,  Ohio,  praying 
for  the  provision  of  funds  to  support  the 
Community  Action  ProgEam.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS 

The  fc^owlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORS,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  14TB.  A  Mil  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 233  of  tbe  Oommunl cations  Act  of  1934, 
as  amsaded.  In  order  to  designate  the  See- 
retary  of  Dsfsnee  (ratlier  tkan  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Navy)    as  the  person  en- 


titled to  reoetve  offlclal  notice  at  tbe  filing 
of  certain  applications  in  tbe  oommon  car- 
rier service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  where  under  section  214 
applications  Involve  service  to  foreign  points 
(Rept.  Kb.  93-T94). 

By  Mr.  PA8TORE,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Coounerce,  with  an  amsodment : 

S.  2457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  10S4,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Conununicatioas  Commlasion  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services  di- 
rectly to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  olBcers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders; and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  lloensea  to  be  licensed  as  oper- 
ators  (Bept.  Mo.  B3-795). 

By  Mr.  FASTORE,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

8.  1227.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  416  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  19S4,  as  anaended, 
to  provide  for  a  3-year  period  at  limitations 
tn  proceedings  against  carriers  for  tbe  re- 
oorery  of  overcbaigee  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges   (Rept.  No.  83-706). 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  PART  2  OP 
SENATE  REPORT  NO.  93-7«5 

Mr.  FONO.  lilr.  PreOdeat,  I  aek  unan- 
imous oonse&t  tliat  tbe  minority  views 
oo  6.  411,  a  Mil  to  •mend  title  39  <rf  the 
United  States  Cod«  relating  to  postal 
rate  adjustments,  be  printed  as  part  2 
of  the  Senate  Report  93-766. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE31.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KXaC'UTlVK  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executiTe  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  Dominations  were 
submitted: 

By   Mr.  LOMO,   from   tbe   Committee   on 

Plnanee: 

William  E.  Simon,  of  Mew  Jersey,  to  be 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury;   and 

David  Robert  Maodonald,  of  minols,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

cnie  above  nomtnatkins  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  thai  the 
nominations  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAIT,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  P.  Constandy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Inspector  Oeneral, 
Foreign  Asslstanoe; 

Sam  T.  CroBs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  tbe  International  Monc- 
Ults  Fund;  and 

Rodger  P.  Davles,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  tbe  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  l>e  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
Inations  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  oommltment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate ) 

INTROEKJCTIOM   OP  BILUS   AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUofwing  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
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and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MKTCALF: 
S  3399.  A  bm  to  amend  section  662  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act)  to  provide  for 
tbe  classification  and  declassification  of  of- 
ficial information  in  tbe  Interest  of  national 
defense.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oot- 
emment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CHII£S: 
S.  3400.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
automobUe  assistance  program  and  the  spe- 
cially adopted  bousing  program  to  those  vet- 
erans qualifying  for  assistance  under  section 
351  of  title  88,  United  States  Code.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  <m  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.  3401.  A  bill  to  Include  laboratory  foes 
for  routine  cytologlcal  teats  for  the  detection 
of  uterine  cancer  within  tbe  coverage  of  Fed- 
eral  employee   health   Insurance   plans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 

Civil  Service.        

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
B.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  authority 
to  assist  training  of  disadvantaged  students 
for    the    legal    profession.    Beferred    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 
8.  8408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
31,   1933,   to  prevent  the   introduction   and 
spread  3<f  diseases  and  parasites  harmful  to 
honeybees,  and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred 
to    tbe    C<Mnmlttee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulsa 
Fernandez-Martinez.  Referred  to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3406.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury   to  study   tbe   impact  of   the 
coet  of  living  In  tbe  State  of  Alaska  on  the 
tax  burden  imposed  on  Its  residents,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3406.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  flexlbUlty  In  adjusting  the  maximum 
pay  rate  for  pubUc  aervioe  jota  in  high  cost 
of  living  areas.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Labor  ami  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  COOK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hod- 
dlzstow,   Mr.   BxocK,   Mr.   Peaksok, 
and  Mr.  Haktki;)  : 
S.  3407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 38,  1940  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Copgtess)  to  provide  for  disaster  assistance 
In  a  manner  which  assures  increased  protec- 
tKm    against    personal     Injuries    resulting 
from  disasters.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Iiabor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
8.  8408.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  laws  re- 
stricting tbe  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  of  the 
United    States    shaU    not    apply    to    certain 
hovercraft  on  routes  over  land  or  over  water 
only  as  an  incidental  part  thereof.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TUNNET: 
S.  3409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
RelaUoBs  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend  tbe^ 
deflnitlan  of  "employee"  to  include  certain 
agrlcultoral  cn^>loyees.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBO  (for  Mr. 
MrrsBKMtnt) : 
S.  3410.  A  bUI  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  its 
citizens,  while  provldmg  food  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  humanitarian  pnrpoaea.  by  ssteb- 
llshing  a  Vsderal  Food  ITimsi  hi  for  eertaln 
dealgnatad  bonmodltles  and  by  astabUlhlng 
contnilfl  «a  eapcrU  of  sueli  nowmnrHtisa  Be- 
fecred  to  the  Oosnmittee  on  AgrlcBltnre  and 
Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MirrCAIiP: 

S.  3399.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act)  to 
provide  for  the  classification  and  declas- 
sification of  official  information  in  the 
interest  of  natioiml  defense.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  METTCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  provide  for  the  classification  and  de- 
classification of  official  information  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

Companion  legislation  (H.R.  12004) 
was  introduced  In  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973,  by  Chairman  Moorhead  of 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  24  other  Memi)crs. 

This  bill  reflects  a  great  deal  of  study 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  its  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee. Persons  interested  in  the  subject 
may  wish  to  review  Chairman  Moor- 
head 's  remarks,  at  page  42297  of  the 
Congressional  Recoko  for  December  18, 
1973,  and  House  Report  93-221,  dated 
May  22.  1973  and  entitled  "Executive 
Classification  of  Information — Security 
Classification  Problems  Involving  Ex- 
emption (b)  (1)  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552) ." 

At  this  point  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  support  all  features  of  this  bill. 
However,  it  is  important  that  its  provi- 
sions be  conveniently  available  for  com- 
ment during  the  important  hearings  on 
this  subject  which  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
will  conduct.  The  Muskiz  and  Moorhsas 
subcommittees  are  conducting  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  extraordinarily  im- 
portant and  complex  matter. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  3401.  A  bill  to  Include  laboratory 
fees  for  routine  cytologlcal  tests  for  the 
detection  of  uterine  cancer  within  the 
coverage  of  Federal  employee  health  in- 
surance irians.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  Include  routine 
coverage  of  Pap  smears  for  the  diagnosis 
of  uterine  cancer  in  our  govemm«itwide 
health  insurance  program  for  Federal 
civilian  employees.  Several  months  ago 
I  intioduced  a  bill  to  provide  similar 
coverage  in  the  medicare  program.  I  did 
this  because  routine  tests  are  most  effec- 
tive in  discovering  uterine  cancer  when 
it  is  at  the  early  stages  at  which  ctne 
is  most  likely.  Thus,  any  measures 
which  encourage  their  use  are  highly  de- 
sirable in  cutting  the  death  rate  from 
this  disease  and  in  decreasing  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  the  extremely 
costly  treatment  ol  advanced  stage 
uterine  canev.  A  study  several  years  ago 
by  the  UJS.  PubUe  Health  Service  con- 
cluded that  the  Pap  test  was  the  most 
coat-tfective  dlagnostie  tod  In  the  can- 
cer area.  At  tiiat  time,  it  was  estimated 


that  for  every  $1  spent  on  diagnosis,  $9 
was  saved  on  costs  of  treatment  and  care 
of  victims  of  uterine  cancer.  Since  med- 
ical and  hospital  costs  are  significantly 
greater  now,  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  Pap  smeax  testing  is  even 
more  impressive  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  very  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  use  all  available  means  to  en- 
courage women  to  take  this  simple  test. 
The  reason  I  introduced  my  bill  to  in- 
clude routine  Pap  smears  imder  the 
medicare  program  is  that  covering  any 
service  under  an  insurance  program  in- 
creases usage,  even  when  the  service  is 
relatively  inexpensive,  as  the  Pap  test 
is.  Therefore,  we  can  increase  use  of  the 
Pap  test  by  encouraging  all  insurance 
companies  to  provide  this  coverage. 
While  a  number  of  insurance  companies 
do  provide  this  coverage,  I  was  dismayed 
to  discover  that  neither  of  the  two  go"- 
emmentwide  health  insurance  prograrrs 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  encouraging  use  of  the  Pap 
smear  through  various  public  health  and 
research  programs,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  set  an  example  for  others  by 
encouraging  female  Federal  employees 
themselves,  and  female  family  members, 
to  have  this  test  done. 

There  are  currently  almost  3  million 
Federal  civilian  employees.  If  routine 
coverage  were  extended  to  them,  we 
would  significantly  increase  the  number 
of  women  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  a  Pap  smear  at  the 
interval  recommended  for  their  age 
group,  either  yearly  or  twice  yearly.  In 
addition,  the  example  provided  by  the 
Federal  coverage  might  encourage  other 
group  plans  to  adopt  similar  provisions. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  support 
this  effort  to  decrease  the  national  mor- 
tality rate  from  a  form  of  cancer  over 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  control 
when  it  is  discovered  early. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  blU  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  3401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graplis  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  89(M  of  tlUe 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  therecrf  the  following: 

"(G)  Laboratory  fees  with  req>ect  to  not 
less  than  2  routine  cytologlcal  tests  each  year 
for  the  detection  of  uterine  cancer  for  each 
female  employee  or  annuitant,  and  each 
female  member  of  the  family  of  an  employee 
or  annuitant,  enrolled  in  the  Plan." 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act  only  apply  to  each  con- 
tract entered  into  under  section  8902  of  such 
title,  or  any  renewal  of  such  a  contract, 
which  is  effective  with  respect  to  any  calen- 
dar year  commencbig  at  least  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985  in  order  to  provide 
authority  to  assist  training  of  dteadvan- 
taged  students  for  the  legal  profession. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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Mr.  JAVrTS.  Mr.  President,  I  seni, 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  aj 
to  amend  part  D  of  title  IX — gradi. 
programs — of  the  Higher  Education 
of  1965  in  order  to  permit  the  Depi 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei: 
to  continue  supporting  the  tralnlni 
disadvantaged  students  for  the  legal  l.  . 
fession  as  previously  assisted  throughThe 
OCace  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Th^  is 
an  administration  proposal.  j 

Part  D  currently  requires  that  «ich 
.student  receive  a  minimum  of  $2,80(Rfor 
each  academic  year  of  study.  It  alsofre- 
quires  that  at  least  $4,200  be  pali 
the  institution  for  each  disadvantj 
student  who  receives  a  stipend  and  si 
ies   there  for  a   profession.   Under 
authority  proposed  by  this  bill,  the 
retary  would  determine  the  stipend  1( 
for    law   students    from    disadvantt 
backgrounds.  The  bill  would  not  prov- 
for  institutional  allowances  for  this  dro 
gram,  but  would  authorize  the  Secre^ry 
to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contricts 
with  public  and  nonprofit  private  a»n- 
cies    and    organizations    to    assist    fhe 
training  of  disadvantaged  students  for 
the  legal  profession.  By  so  doing,  it  W( 
permit  HEW  to  operate  the  legal  ed 
tion  opportunity  program  in  the  s; 
manner  as  it  has  been  rim  for  o; 
Without  these  revisions,  the  numbe) 
disadvantaged    students    now    study 
with  Federal  assistance  in  the  legal  e( 
cation   opportunity   program   would 
reduced  from  over  200  to  31. 

The  bill  provides  that  funds  alrei 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1974 
be  available  for  the  activities  authoi- 
by  the  proposed  amendments  to  part 
Thus,  no  additional  authorization  is  |e- 
quired.  1 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
August  31,  1922,  to  prevent  the  int^ 
duction  and  spread  of  diseases  and  paib 
sites  harmful  to  honeybees,  and  for  ot*r 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  I-n 
Agriculture  and  Forestrj-.  F 

THE    AFRICAN    HONEVBEE  j 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Africin 
honeybee  represents  a  serious  threat  Jo 
our  beekeeping  industry  and  to  an  i4»- 
portant  part  of  American  agricultiife. 
Under  existing  law,  we  have  inadequajte 
protection  from  this  threat.  This  is  w^y 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
strengthen  protective  measures  by  t^e 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prev^t 
the  spread  of  the  African  honeybee  i^ 
this  country.  • 

THREAT    TO    IT.S,    FOOD    PRODUCTION  \ 

The  spread  of  the  African  honeybee, 
also  known  as  the  Brazilian  honeybee, 
could  lead  to  a  multibillion- dollar  ch- 
aster for  American  agriculture.  The  Afri- 
can honeybee  could  destroy  the  beekee|)- 
ing  industry  in  this  country,  as  we  knaw 
it.  and  the  impact  could  be  not  onlyla 
severe  reduction  of  honey  production,  biit 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  supply  of  fru^s, 
vegetables,  and  seed  crops.  \ 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  of  ^e 
beekeeping  industry  in  U.S.  agriculture 
is  its  part  in  the  pollination  of  cr(4>s. 
About  90  crops  are  dependent  upon  baes 
for  pollination.  The  value  of  farm  coii- 
modlties  directly  dependent  upon  inseftts 


for  pollination  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  )1  billion. 
Honeybees  have  a  primary  part  in  this 
pollination  since  present  day  farming 
operations  have  largely  eliminated  wild 
insect  pollinators.  The  destruction  of 
our  honeybee  population,  which  the 
African  honeybee  could  cause,  would 
cripple  some  of  our  most  important  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  seed  industries.  These 
commodities  Include  alfalfa  and  onion 
seed  production,  tangerines,  tangeloes, 
mandarin  oranges,  all  melon  and  cucum- 
ber crops,  apples,  cherries,  and  other  tree 
fruits.  Crops  valued  at  $6  billion  are 
greatly  improved  by  bee  pollination,  al- 
though they  are  not  directly  dependent 
upon  it.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  out- 
put of  such  crops  as  long-staple  cotton 
are  greatly  enhanced  by  bee  pollination. 
The  loss  of  bee  pollination  could  result  in 
a  decline  In  the  level  of  production  from 
these  crops. 

HONEY    SUPPLY    IN    DANGER 

The  production  of  honey  is  also  at 
stake  with  the  beekeeping  Industry. 
While  honey  and  beeswax  production  has 
a  lower  economic  significance  than  the 
pollination  role  of  honeybees,  the  sales 
of  honey  and  beeswax  represent  a  pri- 
mary source  of  income  for  the  beekeep- 
ing industry.  Revenues  from  these  sales 
have  been  estimated  at  nearly  $150  mil- 
lion. And  production  levels  are  normally 
over  220  million  pounds  of  honey  and  4 
million  pounds  of  beeswax  annually. 

Honey  has  traditionally  been  recog- 
nized as  a  nutritious  and  delightfully 
tasty  food.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  new  appreciation  of  honey  as  a 
•natural  food."  The  African  honeybee 
represents  a  threat  to  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  this  commodity.  We  could  de- 
prive ourselves  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
honey  t>y  not  taking  steps  to  protect  our 
honey  industry.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  additional  neces- 
sary protective  measures. 

AFRICAN    HONEYBEE    TRAITS 

In  1971  and  1972,  a  special  committee, 
appointed  by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  studied  the  African  or  Brazilian 
honeybee  and  the  impact  it  could  have 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Dr.  Charles  D.  Michener,  depart- 
ment of  entomology  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  was  chairman  of  this  committee. 
The  findings  of  the  committee  were  that 
this  exceptionally  aggressive  and  fero- 
cious strain  of  bees  could  migrate  to 
North  America  and  become  a  serious 
public  nuisance  and  a  major  problem  to 
the  beekeeping  industry. 

The  African  honeybee  was  accidentally 
introduced  into  Brazil  in  1957,  hence  the 
secondary  name  of  Brazilian  honeybee. 
The  bee  has  since  moved  throughout  most 
of  South  America.  Although  the  strain 
has  mixed  with  other  breeds  of  honey- 
bees, it  has  not  lost  its  extremely  aggres- 
sive traits. 


aggressive  strain  has  appeared.  Oc- 
casionally, the  African  bees  completely 
take  over  the  hives  of  other  bees. 

The  African  bee  also  leaves  managed 
hives  readily  to  migrate  long  distances 
and  establish  itself  in  new  areas.  This 
represents  a  dual  threat  to  beekeepers. 
The  African  or  Brazilian  strain,  having 
taken  over  the  local  bee  colony,  may 
suddenly  depart,  leaving  the  beekeeper 
w  ithout  any  producing  bees,  and  leaving 
the  crops  in  the  area  without  a  pollinat- 
ing agent. 

The  wide-ranging  and  rapid-spread- 
ing traits  of  the  African  bee  make  it  a 
double  liability  to  beekeepers.  It  is 
known  to  spread  at  a  rate  of  about  200 
miles  a  year  so  that  within  a  few  years, 
virtually  all  beekeepers  in  this  country 
could  be  vulnerable  to  it,  especially  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  south- 
ern beekeepers  are  the  most  exposed  to 
the  African  bee  because  of  the  warmer 
climate  and  the  closer  geographical 
proximity  to  South  America.  Southern 
beekeepers  do  a  great  deal  of  breeding 
and  development  in  bees.  Stocks  of  bees 
produced  In  the  South  are  transported 
to  the  Northern  part  of  the  cotmtry  in 
the  spring.  Although  it  is  thought  that 
the  African  bee  could  not  live  in  the 
colder  temperatures  in  the  Northern 
United  States,  it  could  still  have  a  major 
impact  on  northern  beekeepers  because 
of  the  restocking  patterns  in  the  trade. 

DANGEROUS    TO   PEOPLE 

The  African  bee  is  especially  known 
for  its  vicious  attacks  on  animals  and 
people.  In  its  tour  to  Brazil,  the  special 
committee  noted  several  reports  of  peo- 
ple being  stung  to  death  by  this  strain 
of  bees.  The  bee  readily  attacks  any 
human  or  animal  which  intrudes  into  its 
area.  Swarms  of  the  African  or  Brazilian 
bee  in  flight  are  especially  ferocious  and 
when  more  than  one  swarm  are  united, 
they  are  reported  to  be  dangerous.  The 
aggressive  bees  will  follow  their  "victims" 
up  to  about  100  meters  whereas  domestic 
bees  normally  follow  only  about  10 
meters. 

The  aggressive  traits  of  the  African 
bee  could  make  It  difficult  for  beekeep- 
ers to  maintain  the  colonies.  Should 
the  African  bee  become  dominant  in 
this  country,  communities  would  prob- 
ably begin  to  object  to  the  presence  of 
beehives  in  the  area.  Because  of  their 
sting,  African  honeybees  as  pollinating 
insects  could  become  such  a  liability  as 
to  be  unacceptable  for  this  purpose. 

PREVENT  SPREAD 


DESTROY    OTHER    BEES 

The  African  honeybee  threatens  the 
existence  of  domestic  honeybees.  It  for- 
ages so  aggressively  that  other  strains 
kept  by  commercial  beekeepers  cannot 
compete,  and  In  South  America,  domestic 
bees  have  disappeared  in  areas  where  the 


My  bill  basically  strengthens  two  ap- 
proaches to  preventing  introduction  of 
the  undesirable  strain.  Officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  aware  of 
the  African  honeybee  threat  and  are 
working  to  prevent  its  introduction. 
However,  I  believe  more  comprehensive 
action  should  be  taken.  This  bill  has  been 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment. 

The  first  part  of  this  legislation  would 
strengthen  existing  law  by  prohibiting 
importation  of  the  African  or  Brazilian 
honeybee  in  all  Its  stages,  from  germ 
plasm  to  the  adult.  Presently,  the  law 
only  prohibits  Introduction  of  the  adult 
stage.  This  amendment  will  allow  the 
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USDA  to  take  steps  against  introduction 
of  all  life  stages  including  the  eggs, 
lar'/ae,  and  pupae. 

RESEARCH  NEEDED 

An  exception  is  made  for  research  pur- 
poses and  I  hope  the  Department  will  ini- 
tiate further  study  on  this  strain,  If  It 
has  not  already  done  so.  In  addition  to  Its 
aggressiveness,  the  African  bee  Is  known 
to  be  extremely  hard  working.  It  files 
farther  and  for  longer  periods  to  find 
honey  than  the  strains  it  replaces.  It 
also  works  in  a  wider  range  of  weather 
conditions.  Many  beekeepers  say  that  the 
African  bee  produces  more  honey. 

So  further  research  Is  needed  for  two 
reasons..  First,  development  of  genetic 
strains  to  counter  the  African  bee's  ag- 
gressiveness Is  needed.  Second,  genetic 
research  may  allow  the  development  of 
the  prodactlTe  traits  of  this  strain  in 
other  bees.  I  hope  the  Department  will  be 
successful  along  this  line. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS 

The  second  aspect  of  this  legislation 
authorizes  a  program  of  eradication  and 
control  with  the  Oovemments  of  Cana- 
da. Mexico,  and  Central  America.  This 
type  of  cooperation  already  exists  for 
other  natursj  pestilence  and  for  diseases. 
It  loakes  sense  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
African  honeybee  before  it  reaches  our 
own  borders  and  I  hope  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  will  allow  that  to  be  accom- 
plished. Programs  which  may  be  estab- 
lished irnder  this  bill  should  supplement 
cooperative  activities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica where  the  bee  already  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leacrues  In  the  Senate  will  support  this 
legislation.  It  Is  potentially  beneficial  to 
beekeepers  In  every  State.  The  threat  of 
the  African  bee  to  our  honey  producing 
industry  is  serious  and  since  this  bill 
would  help  reduce  that  threat,  I  hope  It 
will  receive  early  consideration. 

I  ask  mianlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Sepre$entative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreaa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  31.  192a,  as 
amended  (42  Stat.  833;  76  Stat.  laB;  7  UJ3.C. 
381 ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows  : 

"(a)  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  diseases  and  parasites  harmful 
to  hoxteybees,  and  the  Introduction  of  genet- 
ically undesirable  germ  plasm  of  honeybees, 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States  of  all 
honeybees  Is  prohibited,  except  that  honey- 
bees may  be  lmp<M-t«d  Into  the  United 
Statea— 

"(1)  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  experimental  or  scientific 
purposes,  or 

"(3)  from  countries  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

"(A)  to  be  free  of  diseases  or  parasites 
harmful  to  honeybees,  and  undesirable 
species  or  subspecies  of  honeybees;  and 

"(B)  to  have  In  operation  precautions  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  Importation  of  honey- 
bees from  other  countries  where  harmful  dis- 
eases or  parasites,  or  untaBlrable  q>ecles  or 
subspecies,  of  honeybees  K'Ttt. 

Honeybees  imported  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  imported  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agrlcxilture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  with  respect  to  honeybees  Im- 
ported pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  all  honeybees 
offered  for  Import  or  interested  entering  the 
United  States  shall  be  destroyed  or  Immedi- 
ately exported. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'honey- 
bee' means  all  life  stages  and  the  germ  plaem 
of  honeybees  of  the  genus  Apis." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1922  (42  Stat.  834;  7  U.S.C.  282),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  1  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  it  la  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  and  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  August  31,  1922,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Belize, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica.  Panama,  and  Colomhla,  or  the  local 
authorities  thereof.  In  carrying  out  neces- 
sary research,  auryeys  and  control  operations 
In  those  countries  tn  coomectlon  with  the 
eradication,  suppression,  control  and  preven- 
tion or  retardation  of  the  spread  of  unde- 
sirable species  and  subspecies  of  honeybees, 
including  but  not  limited  to  Apis  meUi/era 
adansonii,  commonly  known  as  the  African 
or  Brazilian  honeybee.  In  performing  the 
operations  or  measures  authorized  In  this 
Act,  the  Governments  of  such  countries 
shaU  be  responsible  for  tba  authority  zteoes- 
sary  to  carry  out  such  operations  or  meas- 
ures on  aU  lands  and  properttes  thweln  and 
for  such  other  facilities  and  meaiis  as  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  necessary.  The  measure  and  char- 
acter of  cooi>eratlon  carried  out  under  this 
Act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Governments  of  such  coun- 
tries. Including  the  expenditure  or  use  of 
funds  appropriated  pimsuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Arrangements  for 
the  cooperation  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  through  and  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

"Sfcc.  4.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  also  b«  used 
for  printing  and  binding  without  regard  to 
section  501  of  Title  44.  United  States  Code. 
for  employment,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of 
civilian  nationals  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Belize,  Hondur£is,  El  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  for 
services  abroad,  and  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  research  laboratories,  quaran- 
tine stations,  and  other  buUdlngs  and  facil- 
ities. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3405.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  study  the  Impact  of 
the  cost  of  living  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
on  the  tax  burden  imposed  on  Its  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AI.OmCA    TAX   nCPACT   BTtreT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  now  consider  the  high  cost  of 
living  the  No.  1  economic  problem  facing 
our  cotmtry.  In  fact,  many  consider  It 
the  most  critical  of  all  problems,  both 
economic  and  noneconomlc. 

With  inflation  rampant,  now  proceed- 
ing at  the  astounding  annual  rate  of  14.5 


percent.  It  would  be  amazing  if  i>eople 
were  not  concerned.  M>'  constituents 
continually  keep  me  apprised  of  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  food  and  other  goods.  Travel- 
ing back  to  the  State  often  as  I  do,  I  am 
also  repeatedly  approached  by  individu- 
als who  wonder  when  inflation  will  sub- 
side. They  relate  to  me  the  hardships  it 
has  brought  them. 

When  I  return  to  my  State  I  am  also 
brought  face  to  face  with  another  cost- 
of-living  problem  —  the  considerably 
greater  cost  of  goods  In  Alaska  than  in 
other  areas  of  the  countr>'.  Alaskans  are 
not  only  subject  to  the  rapidly  escalat- 
ing prices  that  all  Americans  suffer,  but 
also  must  contend  with  higher  base 
prices.  Many  people  in  the  lower  48  States 
talk  with  concern  about  a  loaf  of  bread 
eventually  costing  a  dollar.  In  Alaska  it 
is  a  reality. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
piles comprehensive  and  detailed  reports 
on  variations  in  the  cost  of  living 
throughout  the  country.  The  Urban 
Family  Budgets  Series  reports  cost  vari- 
ations for  living  expenses  for  a  family  of 
four  at  three  different  levels.  In  the  lower 
budget,  the  U.S.  urban  average  cost  is 
$7,386.  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  same 
goods  would  cost  $11,096,  or  50  per- 
cent more.  Even  at  the  exorbitant  rates 
of  inflation  this  country  is  experiencing 
today,  it  will  be  more  than  3  years  be- 
fore the  average  VS.  cost  of  living 
reaches  that  experienced  by  Alaska 
right  now.  And,  of  course,  by  that  time 
the  cost  of  living  In  Alaska  will  have 
reached  new  records  as  well. 

I  have  discussed  this  general  problem 
with  my  colleagues  many  times,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  well  aware  of  our  situation. 
Today  I  would  like  to  address  a  more 
specific  problem — the  impsw^t  of  the  pro- 
gressive Federal  incMne  tax  structure  on 
Alaskans.  The  progressive  rate  struc- 
ture gouges  Ala^ans  twice.  On  the  one 
hEind,  they  are  required  to  pay  much 
more  in  Federal  Income  taxes  for  an 
equivalent  standard  of  living.  On  the 
other,  the  progressive  rate  structure  in- 
stitutionalizes the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  State,  and  retards  progress  In  bring- 
ing our  cost  of  living  closer  to  that  of 
other  Americans. 

As  I  stated  before,  Alaskans  at  the 
lower  budget  level  of  the  BLS  study  pay 
50  percent  more  to  live  than  the  aver- 
age person.  The  BIS  study  also  details 
the  comparative  costs  tn  the  budget 
among  other  categories  of  expenditures. 
The  category  with  the  greatest  differen- 
tial— personal  Income  taxes — reveals 
that  Alaskans  pay  119  percent  more,  or 
over  twice  as  much,  as  the  average  for 
an  equivalent  standard  of  living.  Thus  in 
relative  terms,  personal  Income  taxes 
contribute  more  than  any  other  cate- 
gory to  Alaska's  high  cost  of  living. 

People  In  my  State  must  earn  more 
to  pay  for  added  housing,  food,  clothing 
and  other  expenses.  However,  as  their 
income  Increases  to  pay  these  additional 
costs,  income  taxes  also  increase  by  an 
even  greater  percentage.  Consequently, 
we  bear  not  only  the  added  cost  of  goods 
and  services,  but  a  heavier  tax  burden  as 
well. 

Our  Income  tax  system  Is  based  on  the 
concept  of  ability  to  pay.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  man  earning  $10,000  can  pay  more 
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In  taxes  and  should  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  expenses  of  Oovemment  than  a 
man  earning  $7,000.  By  and  large  this  is 
the  case.  But  If  the  person  earning  $7,000 
lives  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Kansas  C\iy, 
Houston,  or  San  Diego,  and  the  person 
earning  $10,000  lives  in  Anchorage,;  it  is 
not  the  case.  In  Anchorage,  $10,000  will 
not  buy  as  much  as  $7,000  in  these  other 
cities.  And  yet  because  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture, Alaskans  pay  not  only  a  greater 
dollar  amount  of  taxes,  but  a  hii^er 
percentage  of  their  income  as  well. 

Congress  must  not  permit  this  ine<|ul- 
table  situation  to  continue.  In  an  area 
such  as  Alaska,  taxes  should  be  based  on 
real  income  rather  than  money  inc^e 
so  that  residents  do  not  pay  taxe3\  at 
rates  much  higher  than  other  Am^l- 
cans.  I 

Because  our  tax  laws  are  now  so  cutn- 
bersome  and  complex,  making  the  need- 
ed changes  requires  a  detailed  study  and 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  potential  meth- 
ods for  making  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments. Consequently,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  that  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  study  this  proWem 
in  depth  and  report  back  to  Congress^  As 
we  must  have  this  infoi-mation  to  defer- 
mine  how  best  to  proceed,  my  bill  ma^es 
no  changes  or  adjustments  in  tax  l£iws. 
It  simply  directs  the  Secretary  to  i^o- 
vide  Congress  the  information  it  ne#ds 
to  consider  the  problem  and  alternaflve 
courses  of  action.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  seeking  the  informa^on 
we  require. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prfsi- 
dent,  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ♦as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,!  as 
follows : 

S.  3405 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House'iof 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  io/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tils 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Co-st  of  titv- 
Ing  Tax  Impact  Study  Act  of  1974." 

Skc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea8\%y 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary)') 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  t^e 
high  cost  of  living  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Alaska")  on  tae 
tax  burden  imposed  on  the  taxes  paid  by  Ifie 
residents  of  that  State  under  subtitles-  A 
and  B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ltb4 
( relating  to  income  taxes  and  estate  and  ^t 
taxes) .  : 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  this  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall —  ; 

(1)  develop,  with  the  advice  and  a88fi|t- 
ance  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,^ a 
comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  to  reflect 
the  average  cost  of  living  for  Alaska  and  in>- 
Jor  regional  subdivisions  thereof:  i 

(2)  determine  the  amount  of  taxes  p|,'ld 
and  the  relative  tax  burden  of  residents:  of 
Alaska  as  compared  to  residents  of  jhe 
United  States  residing  in  the  48  oontlgu£s 
States,  for  various  budget  levels  in  terms  |>f 
purchasing  power;  ', 

(3)  analyze  the  equity  of  the  current  s;p- 
tem  of  applying  fixed  dollar  deductions,  ix- 
cluslons,  limits,  rate  structures,  and  otljter 
amounts  to  taxpayers  in  Alaska  In  vlewK>f 
the  abnormally  high  cost  of  living  in  Alasl^; 

(4)  Identify  and  evaluate  alternative 
methods  and  procedures  of  applying  cost  pt 
Uvlng  adjustments  to  fixed  dollar  amounts 
and  taxable  income  for  taxpayers  in  Alaslia; 
and  ; 

(5)  consider  the  need,  benefits,  and  fetmi- 
biuty  of  making  the  adjustments  identUjed 


in  paragraph  (4).  and  In  general  In  providing 
a  cost  of  living  adjustment  to  taxpayers  In 
Alaska  because  of  their  abnormally  high  cost 
of  living  relative  to  taxpayers  in  the  other 
States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
study  and  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  thereon,  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  matters  Included  in  the  study, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
.Tctment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  flexibility  in  adjust- 
ing the  maximum  pay  rate  for  public 
service  jobs  in  high  cost  of  living  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

ALASKA    AND   THE   CETA    PAY    UMfT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  passed  by  this  Congress, 
was  a  large  step  toward  changing  the 
relative  roles  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  the  policymaking  and 
administration  of  manpower  programs 
and  funds.  I  supported  this  legislation 
and  its  objective  of  giving  more  respon- 
sibility for  manpower  planning  to  the 
States. 

While  broadening  and  increasing  the 
functions  of  State  governments,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  standards  and 
oversight  regulations  to  insure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  appropriating  such 
funds  will  be  fulfilled.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  responsible  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  for  expending  tax  moneys 
and.  thus,  must  provide  standards  for 
State  programs. 

One  provision  of  the  act,  section  208 
(a)(3),  provides  that  those  manpower 
funds  used  for  public  service  jobs  shall 
not  be  used  to  pay  Individuals  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $10,000.  While  I  do  not 
argue  the  need  for  this  limit,  in  estab- 
lishing one  national  standard.  Congress 
did  not  take  Into  accoimt  its  impact  on 
high  cost-of-living  areas,  such  as 
Alaska. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  an  extensive 
discussion  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  needed,  as  I  am  sure  they 
are  well  aware  of  the  situation. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  one  compari- 
son. Using  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Urban  Budget  Study  data,  it  can  be  de- 
termined that  this  $10,000  national 
standard  Is  worth  only  $7,000  to  a  wage 
earner  in  Alaska  In  real  terms.  That  is, 
to  say  that  the  buying  power  of  a  public 
service  employee  Is  worth  30  percent 
less  in  Alaska  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

When  I  wrote  Mrs.  Blanche  McSmith, 
Alaska  State  Director  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Program,  about  the  public 
service  employment  provisions  of  CETA, 
she  provided  me  with  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  act  which  explains  the  practical 
ramifications  of  the  pay  rate  limit  in 
Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  Include  her  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


State  or  Alaska, 

OmCK    OF    THE    OOVERKOR, 

Juneau.  Alaska,  Starch  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA*  Senator:  This  wUl  supplement  our 
recent  exchange  of  coimmunlcatlons  regard- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA).  In  your  last  letter, 
you  will  recall  your  request  for  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  new  legislation  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  solving  Alaska's  unemployment  prob- 
lem. The  delay  has  been  due  to  receipt  of 
guidelines  of  the  Public  Employment  I*ro- 
grams  under  Title  II,  which  we  have  care- 
fully reviewed.  The  guidelines  as  printed  In 
the  Federal  Register  only  outlined  regula- 
tions for  the  Public  Employment  Programs; 
therefore,  the  observations  are  confined  to 
this  program. 

There  seem  to  be  very  few  differences  In 
provisions  of  Title  II  Public  Employment 
Programs  and  the  existing  program.  However, 
the  differences  are  very  serious  for  Alaska 
(detailed  explanation  of  the  differences  in 
subparagraphs).  It  was  unfortunate  this  pro- 
gram wa.-i  Included  In  the  comprehensive 
package.  Local  governments  and  agencies 
have  Just  learned  through  "trial  and  error" 
to  effectively  render  the  necessary  services 
to  the  long-neglected  segments  without  a 
network  of  boards,  commissions,  and  com- 
mittees, which  ofttlme  prove  to  be  unwieldy, 
bungling,  bureaucratic  nightmares.  This 
legislation  calls  for  local,  state,  and  national 
councils.  In  a  state  the  size  of  Alaska,  In  order 
that  a  council  be  truly  representative,  hold 
meetings,  and  assume  functions  it  Is  au- 
thorl2«d  to  do,  thousands  of  dollars  are  re- 
quired for  per  diem,  travel,  etc..  Just  to  get 
together.  Very  often  the  struggle  for  power 
and  prestige  In  such  groups  causes  people  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  goals  of  the  program 
and  divert  funds  for  non-producing  meet- 
ings that  could  benefit  the  needy  p>ersons. 

The  provision  of  making  funds  inter- 
changeable from  Title  n  to  Title  I  would  be 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  accomplishing  un- 
wise use  of  funds. 

We  certainly  don't  like  to  be  extremely 
suspicious  of  the  organizational  procedures 
provided  under  this  legislation;  however, 
Alaska  Ls  crowded  now  with  countless  boards, 
commissions,  and  committees.  Considering 
vastness  and  isolated  areas  of  Alaska  as  well 
as  transportation  problems,  it  just  seems 
likely  that  representation  will  not  be  effec- 
tive. 

(a)  The  salary  limit  of  $10,000.00  a  year  in 
contrast  to  •12,000.00  In  the  existing  pro- 
gram. Pro-rating  this  amount  means  that  a 
participant's  monthly  salary  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $833.00  a  month.  This  wUl  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  State  agencies  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  raise,  retroactive  pay,  and 
transfer  of  PKP  participants  to  Title  II 
funding.  Unless  this  is  changed  for  Alaska, 
all  of  the  positions  would  be  limited  mostly 
to  positions  such  as  the  following,  or  similar 
Jobs  on  the  "lower  end  of  the  totem  pole". 

Funding  Would  Be  Limited  to  Positions  in 
This  Group,  But  Only  in  Some  Districts: 

Clerk-Typist  I,  n,  and  in.  Clerk  I,  II,  and 
in.  Custodian  Workers  I  and  II,  Laborers, 
Accounting  Clerk  I,  n,  and  HI,  Library, 
Teacher,  and  Laboratory  Aides,  Cook  I,  Ouard 
I  and  II,  Pish  &  Game  Technician  I  «md  II, 
Health  Information  Assistant,  Document 
Processor  Clerk  I,  II,  and  ni,  Storekeeper  I. 
Positions  With  Salaries  "Out  of  Reach" 
Under  Title  II  Limitations  Unless  Agencies 
Make  Greater  Contributions: 

Housing  Specialist  Trainee,  Administrative 
Assistant  I  and  n.  Manpower  Sptecialtst  I  and 
n.  Manpower  Specialist  Trainee.  Assistant 
Equipment  Operator  I,  n.  and  m.  Claims 
Investigator.  Claims  Kxamlner,  Oceanog- 
rapber.  Laboratory  Assistant.  Ell^lbUity 
Worker,  Correctional  Officer  Trainee,  Social 
Worker  I,  n,  and  m,  Maintenance  Mechanic. 
Auto  Mechanic  Helper,  Policemen.  Firemen. 
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(b)  Another  side  of  the  coin  will  be  the  dif- 
ferences in  wages  in  different  districts.  The 
anticipated  highest  level  would  be  Range  10, 
Step  A.  A  sample  computation  is  attached 
hereto  to  demonstrate  the  differences  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  pay  raise  bill.  (Ex- 
hibit 1). 

With  the  new  pay  raises.  Barrow,  Interior 
Alaska.  North  Arctic  Circle.  Hooper  Bay. 
Bethel,  Nome.  Dillingham,  and  the  Aleutians 
could  have  only  positions  with  additional 
contributions.  $939.00  Is  the  lowest  salary  in 
Barrow,  $881.00  in  Nome,  and  S909.00  in 
Bethel.  With  the  anticipated  pay  raises,  the 
lowest  salary  a  State  worker  will  draw 
amounts  to  $709.00.  The  highest  .salary  Title 
II  can  pay  is  $833.00  a  month,  without 
supplement, 

(c)  Other  problems  would  occur  in  trans- 
ferring higher-paying  PEP  positions,  such  as 
Administrative  Assistant.  Equipment  Oper- 
ator, Manpower  Specialist,  etc.,  into  Title  II 
positions.  Either  drastic  cuts  will  be  neces- 
sary or  agencies'  budgets  will  require  larger 
contributions,  which  would  cause  a  hard- 
ship. You  will  recall  that  PEP  participants 
require  equal  salaries  and  benefits  as  others 
in  similar  capacities.  This  goal  could  not  be 
possible  in  Alaska  with  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  maximum  salaries, 

(d)  In  addition,  this  $10,000.00  limit  would 
limit  hiring  of  the  one-third  professional 
PEP  participants  alloved,  and  would  also 
limit  hiring  men  and  women  with  family 
responsibilities.  Likewise,  the  hiring  of  Vet- 
erans, top  priority  of  the  program,  would  be 
affected.  The  salaries  of  Jobs  presently  held 
by  men  participants  would  be  insufficient 
to  support  the  cost  of  living. 

Our  fear  Is  that  a  large  number  of  needed 
positions  would  be  eliminated  for  agencies 
having  limited  budgets  or  participants  sub- 
jected to  cut  In  pay  or  downgrade  at  the 
same  time  other  State  and  local  employees 
are  receiving  raises.  Both  State  agencies  and 
local  governments  are  operating  on  budgets 
which  cannot  afford  additional  funds  for 
higher  salaries.  The  local  governments 
pattern  wages  on  the  basis  of  State  wages; 
therefore.  It  is  highly  possible  that  local 
salaries  will  be  increased. 

(e)  Thirty-day   period    cf    unemployment 


required  prior  to  PEP  employment  (in  con- 
trast to  the  present  fourteen  days).  Under 
Title  II  a  PEP  applicant  has  to  be  unem- 
ployed thirty  days  at  the  time  he  applies  and 
.secures  work.  Since  PEP  Is  treated  as  State 
temporary,  this  category  is  not  entitled  to 
advances  In  receiving  salaries.  Applicants  in 
dire  circumstances  would  be  subject  to 
grave  inconveniences  and  suffering  for  six 
weeks  to  two  months  without  Income.  Local 
governments  normally  have  a  two-week  wait- 
ing period  before  first  check  is  available. 

(f)  The  method  of  comp-iting  character- 
istics of  segments  is  unrealistic  and  c\imu:.T- 
tive  totals  fail  to  reflect  the  number  of 
person.s  who  have  acttially  gone  through  the 
prog.-am.  The  unrealistic  totals  result  from 
computing  all  action  on  the  6—43  form.  In 
the  new  program  another  method  should  be 
devised  to  count  upgrades,  recalls,  transfers, 
etc.,  Instead  of  counting  them  as  termina- 
tions (this  suggestion  applies  to  Boxes  11  and 
12  on  the  6-43's). 

Ig)  The  same  problem  exists  in  computa- 
tion of  racial  statistics.  For  Alaska  the  form 
should  Include  categories  of  Eskimos.  Aleuts, 
or  Alaska  Natives.  At  the  present  time, 
"American  Indian"  is  included,  Aleuts, 
Eskimos,  and  some  Natives  are  not  American 
Indians,  and  they  were  counted  as  White 
or  "Other",  If  these  statistics  are  to  be 
meaningful,  the  method  of  reporting  must 
be  changed  to  include  such  groups  on  the 
forms.  When  Native  organizations  originally 
objected  to  exclusion  of  these  categories,  we 
were  advised  that  only  Alaska  had  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  forms  were  made  up  for  all  the 
other  states.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Alaska 
and  Alaska  Natives  are  specifically  men- 
tioned In  the  law,  particular  attention  should 
now  be  given  to  including  them  In  the 
reporting  forms. 

The  guidelines  provided  for  complaints 
and  suggestions  to  be  sent  to  the  following 
address: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower,  US, 
Department  of  Labor,  6th  and  D  Streets,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20213. 

Attention:  Pierce  A.  Quinlan,  Acting  As- 
sociate Manpower  Administrator  for  Man- 
power Development  Programs. 

To  be  sent  within  fifteen  days  after  pub- 


lication of  the  g\nde!ine.-:  or  by  .'Vpril  1st. 
Other  members  of  Alaska's  delegation  will 
be  sent  copies  cf  the  reco.Tinieiidaiions  as 
well. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  do  everything 
i!"i  your  power  to  improve  the  provisions  of 
tin;  legi?'.,it:on  to  benefit  .^:a-ka, 
Wi'.h  bes:  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs   Blanche  L  McSmith. 
State  Director.  Public  Employment  Program. 

Mr,  GR.'WEL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  bocau'^e 
of  the  nceii  to  adjust  this  limit  for  Ala.-ka. 
I  am  intrc(jucing.  today,  a  bill  to  em- 
power and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"to  increase  this  maximum  pay  rate  for 
those  areas  with  a  cost  of  living  greater 
than  15  percent  of  the  national  average 
by  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  differ- 
ence between  such  national  average 
and  that  area's  cost  of  living."  This 
bill  will  provide  the  relief  that  is  needed 
for  Alaska,  but  it  will  not  significantly 
increase  the  Department  of  Labor's  bur- 
den.s.  a^  would  be  the  case  if  adjustments 
in  the  pay  rate  limit  were  made  for  in- 
significant cost-of-living  variations 
throughout  the  country. 

Public  ser\-ice  jobs  in  Alaska  have 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  means  for  pro- 
viding employment  and  training  assist- 
ance to  individuals,  and  for  getting  them 
into  full-time  permanent  jobs.  It  has  also 
helped  State  and  local  governments  im- 
prove the  level  and  quality  of  services 
they  are  able  to  give  their  committees. 
My  bill  will  allow  the  public  service  jobs 
imder  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  to  continue  the  excel- 
lent work  begun  by  tlie  Public  Employ- 
ment Program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  how  the  proposed  payroll  plan 
will  affect  PEP  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


EXHIBIT  I. -HOW  THE  PROPOSED  STATE'S  PAYROLL  PLAN  WILL   AFFECT   PEP 


Anchorage 

Ketchikan 

Juneau 


Petersburg 

Sitka 

Palmer 


Kenai 
Kodiak 
Seward 


Fairbanks 
South  AC. 


7B 


Present  salary 

«A 

Present  salary 

SA 

Present  salary 

lOA 

Present  salary. 


•709 

(584) 

•731 

(606) 

•777 

(652) 

•827 

(702) 


•731 
(606) 
•754 
(629) 

•802 

(667) 

854 

(729) 


•754 
(629) 
•777 
(652) 
•827 
(702) 
881 
(756) 


•777 
(652) 
•802 
(677) 

854 
(729) 

909 
(784) 


Nome 

Barrow 

Diliinfham 

Hooper  Bay 

Interior 

aldez 

Aleutians 

Bethel 

North  AC. 

•802 

881 

909 

939 

(677) 

('56) 

(784) 

(814) 

•827 

909 

939 

969 

(702) 

(784) 

(814) 

(844) 

881 

969 

1  001 

1  034 

(75e) 

<844) 

(876) 

(909) 

939 

1  034 

1  073 

I   113 

(814) 

(909) 

(943) 

Asterisks  (•)  denote  salaries  to  be  paid  under  Stale  pay  raise  plan  in  different  districts  requiring  additional  funds  from  agencies  as  ditfermg  from  those  that  will  be  funded  under  title  II  public 
employment  program  ({10,000  year  limit  or  J833  per  tr^onth).  Asterisks  represent  salaries  applicable. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  3407.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1940  (Public  Law  815, 
81st  Congress)  to  provide  for  disaster 
assistance  in  a  manner  which  assures  in- 
creased protection  against  personal  in- 
juries resulting  from  disasters.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr,  President,  earlier  this 
month  tornadoes  ripped  through  10 
Southeastern  States,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  destroying 
property  and  endangering  countless 
lives.  In  Kentucky  alone  total  damage  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  tens  of  millions 


of  dollars.  Many  areas  were  left  little 
more  than  rubble  in  the  storm's  path. 

Among  those  buildings  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed were  18  of  Kentucky's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  with  a  com- 
bined enrollment  of  10,850  students.  It  is 
frightening  to  consider  the  lives  that 
might  have  been  lost  if  the  tornadoes  had 
struck  earlier  in  the  day.  Many  of  these 
schools  have  made  less  than  adequate 
provision  for  such  an  emergency,  and 
arrangements  for  emergency  shelter  are 
particularly  poor.  If  such  a  disaster  were 
ever  to  recur,  it  would  be  inexcusable  not 
to  have  assured  that  these  students  had 
the  best  available  protection. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  John 
E.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Defense  Civil 


Preparedness  Agency,  requesting  his 
Agency's  assistance  in  determining  the 
best  emergency  procedures  and  the 
soundest  available  shelter  in  each  of 
Kentucky's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency  can 
provide  engineers  and  professional  ad- 
visers to  survey  public  facilities  of  all 
types  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
reasonable  emergency  planning  in  each 
situation.  Such  a  service  could  prove 
invaluable  in  future  emergencies,  and 
I  hope  that  many  more  public  agencies 
will  take  advantage  of  this  assistance. 
I  have  also  asked  that  the  agency  as- 
sist me  in  contacting  each  of  Kentucky's 
public    and    private    schools,    outlining 
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those  services  available  to  them  tliiough 
the  DCPA.  Engineering  advice  in  |)lan- 
ning  new  construction  could  save  count- 
less lives,  and  I  have  asked  tha^  this 
assistance  be  provided  Imumediat^y  to 
these  schools  rebuilding  after  thi|  re- 
cent disaster.  \ 

I  am  also  introducing  legislationjthat 
would  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  approve  additional  fundi  for 
replacing  or  restoring  school  builqincs 
damaged  during  national  disaster  situa- 
tions in  order  to  insure  that  adcq|iate 
provision  is  made  for  emergency  pr<|tec 
tion  during  any  future  disaster, 
additional  funds  would  be  money 
spent  in  insuring  agauut  I 
tragedies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
a  copy  of  this  proposal  be  printed  in|the 
Record. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  |m 
portance  of  professional  planning  ad' ': 
than  the  school  in  Baldwin  County,  /,  la 
that  had  planned  to  usher  the  entire  i  tu- 
dent  body  into  the  auditorium  in  the  c  ase 
of  an  emergency.  Technical  people  fi  am 
the  regional  office  of  the  Defense  C  i 
Preparedness    Agency    in    Thomasv  lie 
Ga.,    advised    against    this    procedi  ire 
pointing  out  that  under  extraordiniry 
circumstances  the  auditorium  roof  wa  ild 
collapse  well  before  the  roof  in  the  bu  Id- 
ing's  main  corridor.  Within  the  year  1 3r- 
nados  struck.  The  auditorium  roof  (ol- 
lapsed,    but    the    children    were    si  fe 
huddled  In  the  building's  central  hallw  ly. 

I  believe  I  have  made  my  point  v  ir>' 
clear.  It  is  my  hope  that  cvcr>-  sch  )ol 
in  Kentucky  will  take  advantage  of  tl:^se 
professional  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

S    3407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sinute  ancf  //oj/.m 
R-^prcentatii  cs    of    the     Unrted     States 
America  tn  Cungre-s  assrrn>3lrd.  That  sect 
16(8)  of  the  .^ct  eiuUled  "An  Art  relating 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  In  aijas 
affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  for  ot 
purposes',     approved     Scf/tember     23.     1 
(Public  Law  81-815).  li.  amended  by  ln.s*t 
Ing  before  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  i  )1 
lowing  new  sentence:  'For  the  purpose  of 
preceding  sentence,   the  phrase    the  cost 
construction   Incident   to  the   restoration 
replacement  of  tlie  sc-ho''!  facUMies'  inclui 
such    additional    amounts    as    the    Comml.s- 
.sloner  may   approve  In   order  to  assure  tljat 
the    fa  ilitie=.    as    restored    or   repriced, 
afford  maximum  prelection  against  perso: 
Injuries  resulting  from  a  disaster.". 
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By  Mr   STEVENS: 

S.  3408.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lafs 
restricting  tlie  coa.-,t\vise  trade  to  ve.ss<  Is 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  lo 
certain  hovercraft  on  routes  over  land  )r 
over  water  only  as  an  mcidental  p4i"t 
thereof.  Referred  to  tiie  Commiitee 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
troduce  a  bill  which  would  exempt 
cashion  vehicles  u^ed  in  land  transp^ 
taiion  from  the  Jones  Act.  PresenUv. 
since  an  air  cu-sliion  vehicle  known  aio 
as  a  hovercraft  is  capable  of  being  us  d 
as  a- means  of  transportation  on  tie 
water.  I  have  been  Informed  that  th  y 
would  be  classified  as  a  vessel  and  subje  t 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act.  Th  is 
inteipretation  would  necessitate  that  i  n 


air  cushion  vehicle — ACV — bs  manufac- 
tured in  America  before  it  could  be  used 
to  transport  supplies  and  people  even 
within  one  State.  The  problem  is  that 
currently  no  ACV  are  being  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

My  bill  would  allow  ACV  being  manu- 
factured outside  the  United  States  to  be 
used  for  land  transportation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Jones  Act  since  the  bill  clearly 
provides  that  any  transportation  over 
water  can  only  be  incidental  to  the  basic 
purpose — land  transportation.  These 
ACV  will  not  compete  with  American 
vessels  in  coastwise  trade,  since  a  permit 
will  be  only  granted  by  the  Commerce 
Department  after  a  .showing  is  made  by 
the  applicant  that  a  land  route  is  in- 
volved with  only  incidental  cro3.>ing  over 
vater.  I  feel  that  my  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law.  will  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  be  of  a  particular  benefit  in 
developing  a  feartible  transportation  sys- 
tem in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  vast  size  and  varied  terrain 
are  part  of  its  attraction  and  strength— 
but  cause  a  myriad  of  problems  for  peo- 
ple in  the  transportation  business. 

Less  than  one-eighth  of  Alaska  is 
served  by  roads;  in  586.000  square  miles, 
Alaska  has  only  about  2.700  miles  of 
road:  Not  all  those  miles  are  paved:  not 
all  are  passable  ycr.r  round;  not  all  are 
connected  to  the  contiguous  highway  sys- 
tem ol  Nortli  America.  In  the  great  nor- 
tlicin  tundra  expanses,  the  snowmobile 
and  dogsled  still  reign  as  the  only  means 
01  transportation  on  the  ground. 

Overall,  only  tlie  airplane  utiites  the 
farflung  villages  in  Alaska.  And.  it  is 
liarticularly  in  the  Arctic— with  its 
ferocious  winter  snows  and  water-laden 
summer  tundra-that  the  airplane  suf- 
fers from  capricious  weather  and  scarcity 
of  landing  strip;:.  While  the  helicopter 
docs  not  need  runways,  it  still  n'^eds  food 
v.eather  to  fly — and  sliares  with  tlie  air- 
l)lane  the  high  cost  of  operation— and 
pusses  this  price  along  to  the  customer. 

Despite  this  lack  of  surface  transpoita- 
vi^n,  new  roads  and  railroad  tra-ks  are 
not  in  the  immediate  future  for  tlie  far 
northern  r.nd  western  reaches  of  Ala.ska. 
Tundra  and  permafrost  challenge  the 
b'  t  engineers,  and  otler  innumerable 
con-.tiiiction  and  maintenance  problems 
and  costs.  While  the  permafrost  is  f i-;/5ten 
rockhard  year  round,  the  surface  cover- 
ini.^  of  tundra,  which  can  vai-y  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  feet,  melts  into  a  .sogg>-, 
: <!:ongclike  state  for  about  3  months  each 
.-ummcr.  Since  the  permafro.'-t  ab  orbs 
nothing,  water  from  melted  snow  and 
thawed  tundra  remains  on  the  .'urfare. 
And  tundra  is  not  .smooth,  but  pock- 
marked with  millions  of  holes — all  water 
filled  in  summer. 

There  is  hardly  any  gravel  in  these 
northern  expan:;es— so  every  cubic  foot 
must  be  transported,  mainly  by  air.  An- 
other problem  is  that  not  all  this  area 
IS  flat— some  of  the  highest  and  rug- 
gcdest  mountains  In  the  country  are 
formed  across  north-m  Alaska.  Also, 
across  this  area  run  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  streams  and  rivers,  requiring 
either  bridging  or  ferry  crossing  for  con- 
ventional surface  transr>ortatlon. 
But  even  if  all  the  engineering  prob- 


lems were  readily  solved,  there  would 
still  be  imtold  eco  oglcal  problems.  Im- 
pact studies  would  have  to  be  conducted, 
with  no  guarantee  that  their  findings 
would  be  favorable.  It  may  not  be  prac- 
tical or  wise  to  criss-cross  this  virgin 
country  with  highway  or  rail. 

So  we  must  turn  to  modes  ot  transpor- 
tation other  than  the  conventional.  The 
ACV  .seems  to  oiTer  the  most  functional 
solution.  While  formerly  used  almo  t 
exclusively  on  water,  the  ACV  has  land- 
transportation  abilities,  proven  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic. 

Riding  on  a  cushion  of  forced  air,  these 
vehicles  c.  n  trav  up  to  55-miles  per 
hour  and  cany  up  to  a  40-ton  cargo  load, 
"^hat  is  aboi: .  the  same  capacity  as  the 
C-130  Hercules  commonly  used  for  liaul- 
ing  in  these  areas.  The  ACV  rides  across 
snow.  ice.  surface  water  or  land  with 
equal  ease.  It  can  negotiate  ice  pressure 
lidges  and  moimtain  passes.  And  the 
beauty  of  its  operation — for  engineers 
and  ecologists  ahke— is  that  there  is  no 
disturbing  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  cost  per  ton  mile  makes  it  ex- 
tremely att.'-active  for  long-haul  routes. 
Alaska  could  have  an  inland  ferrj*  sys- 
tem, canying  passengers  and  freight 
acro.ss  areas  previously  only  flown  over — 
for  much  less  the  price. 

The  advantages  of  the  ACV  for  tundra 
travel  are  not  confined  to  cargo  and  pas- 
senger transportation.  The  overwhelming 
and  pressing  need  for  scientific  study  in 
this  area  of  Alaska  requires  fast,  versa- 
tile all-terrain  modes  of  transixjrtation. 
The  ACV  can  be  equipped  with  all  man- 
ner of  scientific  instruments,  and  stud- 
ies from  geology  to  wildlife  can  be  con- 
ducted from  these  craft. 

The  promise  these  vehicles  hold  for 
opening  up  Alaska's  vast  bush  country— 
to  hauling  and  study — is  enormous.  One 
ACV  is  currently  operating  in  Ala.ska's 
interior  in  conjunction  with  studies  be- 
ing done  by  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.,  and 
a  second  vehicle  may  be  in  Alaska  this 
summer.  These  craft  have  proven  their 
worth  and  reliability  in  the  Canadian 
north.  Now  we  are  looking  at  demon- 
strating, their  capabilities  in  Alaska  this 
summer — with  an  eye  toward  operational 
.systems  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
gives  prompt  consideration  to  this  pro- 
po.al  and  that  in  the  near  future  hover- 
craft can  provide  a  vital  link  in  Alaska's 
transportation  network. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
bo  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
.'  ioii  of  my  remarks. 

There  bcin:;  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tli  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3408 
Be  it  cnai  tid  by  the  Senate  and  Ilou\e  of 
neprc.pntntiics  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  asarmblrd.  That  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46 
use.  8831  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  tho 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  •Provided  fur- 
tiicr.  'ihat  nothing  in  this  section,  or  In 
any  other  provUloii  of  law  restricting  the 
coastwise  trade  to  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales,  shall  prohibit  the  tran.sportatlon  of 
merchandise  or  passengers  by  air  cushion 
vehicle  on  any  route  over  land  or  over  water 
only  as  an  Incidental  part  thereof,  If  a  per- 
mit Is  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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merce  for  the  purpose  of  operating  pursuant 
to  this  proviso  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section  the  term  "air  cushion 
vehicle'  means  a  vehicle  which  travels  over 
land  or  water  on  a  cushion  of  air  generated 
bv  such  vehicle.". 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to 
amend  the  definition  of  "employee"  to 
include  certain  agriculttu-al  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

LEGISLATION  BRINGING  FARMWORKERS  UNDER 
THE  COVERAGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  L.\BOR  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  bitter  harvest  of  a  new  spring 
is  spreading  through  the  agricultural 
areas  of  California  and  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  annual  struggle  for  imion  recognition 
by  the  Nation's  farm  workers,  a  tense  tri- 
angular dispute  with  the  growers,  the 
United  Farm  Workers  and  the  Teamsters 
Union  in  desperate  contention. 

In  the  middle  are  the  farmworkers.  So, 
too.  are  American  consumers. 

The  farmworkers  have  no  electoral 
process  of  resolving  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  the  two  imions.  And  the 
consumer  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
the  liigher  food  prices  caused,  in  part, 
by  the  seemingly  unending  and  unyield- 
ing conflicts  in  our  farm  lands. 

Farmers,  too,  are  caught  in  the  Na- 
tion's last  remaining  struggle  for 
recognition  by  a  significant  corps  of 
labor.  Their  crops  may  go  unharvested 
or  undelivered  to  the  market. 

The  imions  also  suffer,  for  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  prolonged 
dispute,  and  the  solidarity,  which  is  their 
common  defense,  has  been  sundered  with 
the  AFL-CIO  standing  with  UFWA 
against  the  Teamsters. 

And  always,  simmering  in  the  rising 
dust  of  the  fields,  is  the  threat  of  blood- 
shed and  violence. 

Cesar  Chavez  has  made  a  creed  of  non- 
violence, and  the  Teamsters  have  said 
they,  too,  disavow  strong-arm  tactics. 
Nonetheless,  the  collision  of  wills  in- 
volved in  so  monumental  a  dispute  in- 
evitably strikes  dangerous  sparks. 

In  short,  the  showdowns  in  the  great 
farming  valleys  of  California  produce 
only  victims,  and  there  will  be  no  resolu- 
tion until  that  day  when  the  farmwork- 
ers themselves  are  assured  an  orderly 
procedure  by  which  they  can  elect  the 
union  they  want  to  represent  them.  That 
day  depends  on  affirmative  action  here 
in  Congress. 

Consequently,  I  am,  once  again,  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  bring  farmworkers 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
I  first  introduced  such  legislation  in 
1969  when  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Representative  B.  F.  Sisk 
of  California  has  a  similar  measure  cur- 
rently before  that  body. 

The  reasoned  certainties  of  NLRA  will 
replace  the  explosive  uncertainties  of 
strikes,  picket  lines,  boycotts,  lockouts, 
and  other  nriass  actions  and  give  farm- 
workers the  security  to  validate  their 
long-sought  goals  of  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  philosophy 


of  nonviolence  has  inspired  much  of  the 
organizational  efforts  among  farmwork- 
ers, but  it  now  needs  the  solid  steel  of 
law  to  assure  workers  their  right  freely 
and  secretly,  under  legitimate  and  re- 
sponsible supervision,  to  elect  the  union 
tliey  believe  can  most  effectively  bargain 
collectively  for  them. 

Systematic,  sanctioned  elections,  fully 
regulated  imder  NLRA,  provide  the  sur- 
est procedure  for  settling  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  for  bringing  order  and  per- 
manence to  contractual  relations  be- 
tween worker  and  grower. 

As  outcasts  from  NLRA,  the  farmwork- 
ers have  no  way,  I  believe,  to  achieve 
lasting  representation  of  their  interests. 
NLRA  will  assure  them  protections  and 
guarantees  it  already  provides  95  percent 
of  the  Nation's  working  force. 

All  too  often,  after  years  of  valiant 
struggle,  the  voice  of  farmworkers  has 
been  lost  in  the  winds  that  sweep  the 
valleys  and  their  aspirations  of  dignity 
and  opportunity  have  gone  imfulfilled. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  over  the  years,  that 
farmworkers  should  be  brought  within 
the  shelter  of  NLRA,  and  a  long  and  op- 
pressive chapter  of  labor  history  can,  at 
long  last,  be  closed.  I  urge  swift  Senate 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3409 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing phrase:  "as  an  agricultural  la- 
borer, or  ". 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   4  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses. 

S.    1147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1147, 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  to  dis- 
coiu-age  the  use  of  painful  devices  in  the 
trapping  of  animals  and  birds. 

S.    2363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2363,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment  for  certain 
disabled  veterans  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

S.    38S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2854.  a 


bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
t tonal  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolic, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to  ad- 
vance a  national  attack  on  arthritis. 

S.    2871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern.  the 
Senator  from  California  ■  Mr.  Cranston  ■ . 
was  added  t»s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2871.  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.    3023 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Clark  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3023.  the  Bio- 
medical Research  Act  of  1974. 

S     3067 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Mathias',  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3067.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  Upited  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S      1072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Mathias  ' . 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3072.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  liberalize  the  provisions  relating  to 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S,    3233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cook  i  .  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3233,  a  bill  for 
the  rehef  of  certain  individuals  formerly 
employed  by  Nationwide  Food  Service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  Restaurant. 

S.    3280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3280.  the 
■  Health  Services  Act  of  1974.  " 

S.    3316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young  >,  thv.'  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart*  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senators  from  '  lassachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Brooke  >  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3316,  to  establish  Na- 
tional Historic  Trails  as  a  new  category 
of  trails  within  the  National  Trails  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkte.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  iMr.  Clark  >.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3330.  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  severance  pay  for  regular  en- 
listed members  of  the  U.S.  armed  serv- 
ices with  5  or  more  years  of  continuous 
active  service,  who  are  involuntarily  re- 
leased from  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S      3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Dominick  i  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  »  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3334.  to  amend  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Act  In  order  to  improve  serv- 
ice in  the  transportation  of  houseiold 
goods  by  motor  common  carriers. 

S.    334  1 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens S  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  ot  S.  3341.  to  re  ,i.se 
certain  provisions  of  title  5.  United  St  ites 
Code,  relating  to  per  diem  and  mile  age 
expenses  of  cmploj'ees  and  other  in- 
dividuals traveling  on  official  busii^^ss, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3361 


At  the  requet:t  of  Mr.  Proxmire. 


^he 


Senator    from    Minnesota    <Mr.    H   m 
PHREY>   was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  o    S. 
3361,  to  assure  the  continuation  of  |he 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

S      3388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (  Av. 
ScinvEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cospor  5or 
of  S.  3388.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Cliild  1  fu 
trition  Act  of  1966  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  Federal  fmanc  n 
to  the  si>eciul  supplemental  food  p|'o- 
gram. 

S.    339B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sin- 
tor  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Bayh  > ,  was  ad(  ed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3398,  a  bill  to  am<  nd 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prov  de 
a  10-year  delimiting  period  for  the  p  ir- 
suit  of  educational  programs  by  veterafis 
wives,  and  widows. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOI.tTlON  1  1  .■> 


he 
llr. 
of 
he 
ise 


he 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  BARTtETT, 
Senator     from     North     Carolina     ( 
Helms  I    was   pdded   ns   a   cosponsor 
Senate  Joint  Rcolution  115,  to  limit 
use  of  limousines  and  to  promote  the 
of  economy  cars  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   173 

At  the  reciupst  of  Mr.  Dominick 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  rIn 
DOLPH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S<  n- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  173.  requesting  tl  at 
the  President  appoint  a  National  Co  n- 
mission  for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  tfid 
its  Consequences. 

SENATE    JOINT    RE-SoLUTION     202 

At    the    request   of   Mr.    Griffin 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tunne 
and   the   Senator   from   Colorado    (I>r 
Haskell)   were  added  as  cosponsors 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  designat- 
ing the  premises  occupied  by  the  Ch  ef 
of  Naval  Operations  as  the  official  re  1 
dence   of   the  Vice   President,   effective 
upon  the  termination  of  .service  of  |he 
incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  >, 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    HESOLtTIO.N    302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  B  :c- 
GovERNJ,  the  Senator  from  Calif  or  lia 
I  Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  f  r  )m 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  ad<  ed 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  301  .  a 
resolution  on  the  "River  Blindness"  1  re- 
habilitation Program  for  the  Saheliui 
Countries  of  Africa. 


he 


of 


GRANT  OF  LAND  TO  CITY  OF 
ALBUQUERQUE  FOR  PUBLIC 
PURPOSES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1230 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNTOYA>  submitted  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly,  to  the  bill  <S. 
2125)  to  amend  the  act  granting  Innd  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  for  public  jnir- 
poscs.  approved  June  9,  1906. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL  AND 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  WHO  ARE 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  OR  MISSING 
IN  ACTION— AMENDMENT 

AMrriDMKNr  no.   123 1 

lOixleivd  to  Ije  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me  to  II. R. 
8217  dealinf;  with  the  ta.x  treatment  of 
Armed  Forces  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees w  ho  arc  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ini-;  in  action.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
vide tax  exemption  for  all  pay  received 
by  military  personnel  while  hospitalized 
iij  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 
This  amendment  v.ould  also  extend  for  2 
years  foruivenr.ss  on  Federal  income  tax 
for  MIA's  who  subsequently  were  deter- 
mined dead.  That  is.  it  would  prevent 
any  additional  hardship  to  a  serviceman's 
family  which  would  result  from  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  for  years  followinrr  his 
actual  death.  Also,  it  provides  that  a 
widow  would  be  eliuible  for  surviving; 
spouse  t.rx  treatment  for  2  years  follow- 
ing: the  year  in  which  her  husbands 
missing  status  is  changed,  rather  than 
the  2  years  following  the  year  of  actual 
death. 

This  amendment  contains  the  provi- 
sions that  were  included  in  H.R.  8214  re- 
lating to  tax  breaks  for  military  and 
civilian  POW's,  MIA's,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. That  bill  was  recommitted,  because 
of  the  larce  number  of  unrelated  amend- 
ments which  were  attached  to  it.  This  is 
simply  too  important  a  matter  not  to  be 
j;iven  our  immediate  and  undivided  at- 
tention. 

Introduction  of  this  measure  brings  to 
mind  once  again  that  more  than  a  year 
afro  many  million-s  of  Americans  across 
the  Nation  witnessed  firsthand  and  on 
television  the  emotion-packed,  heart- 
warming return  of  some  of  our  POWs 
and  MIA's  from  Vietnamese  prison 
camps.  Those  were  days  of  joy  in  Ameri- 
can homes  nationwide,  and  we  as  a  na- 
tion rejoiced  with  those  who  had  waited 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  for  the  return 
of  their  loved  ones. 

However,  that  chapter  of  tlie  Vietnam 
war  Is  still  unended  for  some  1,300 
American  families,  families  who  still 
wait,  still  wonder  if  their  servicemen  are 
alive  or  dead.  Our  search  and  Inspection 
teams  have  been  permitted  to  examine 
only  a  handful  of  areas  In  Southeast 
Asia  where  our  missing  men  were  last 


seen  alive.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory "accounting,"  a  central  provision 
of  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  have  been 
frustrated  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
continue  to  disregard  their  obligation  to 
assist  in  the  exhumation  of  remains  and 
to  accompany  our  joint  search  trams. 

Our  Nation  has  been  bravely  defended 
by  her  lighting  men;  and  until  each  ol 
these  men  is  account  for  and  until  each 
of  those  families  is  given  the  satisfaction 
of  knowin.i,'  a  loved  one's  status,  we  can- 
not let  our  pursuits  for  accountability 
cease.  We  cannot  allow  even  a  day  to  pass 
without  doing  all  possible  to  determino 
where  1,300  courai^eous  American  men 
are — ali\e  or  dead. 

Because  of  this  tragic  situation  and 
because  of  our  concern  for  these  men 
and  their  f  'milics.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  POW-MIA  tax  relief  leg- 
islation. It  in  some  small  measure  ex- 
prc  s?s  our  concern  and  our  gratitude  to 
those  Americans  who  have  given  and 
who  ccnlinuc  to  give  .'^o  much  for  our 
Nation. 


FXTENSION    OF    POSTAL    RATE 
ADJUSTMENTS— AMENDMENT 

AMrNDMr.NT  NO.    1232 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ILATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  411 )  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Postal 
Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT- IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1233 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1890)  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  4  years  the  period 
within  which  the  bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  Its  functions,  to  increase  the 
bank's  loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance 
authority,  to  clarify  its  authority  to 
maintain  fractional  reserves  for  insur- 
ance and  guarantees,  and  to  amend  the 
National  Bank  Act  to  exclude  from  the 
limitations  on  outstanding  Indebtedness 
of  national  banks  liabilities  Incurred  in 
borrowing  from  the  bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1972 

AMENDMENT  NO.  123i 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1229  proposed  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself  and  others)  to 
the  bill  (S.  2986)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.   123S 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  amendment  No.  1229  offered  by 
Senators  Muskie,  Stevenson,  and  John- 
ston, the  President  is  authorized  to  im- 
pose economic  controls  on  a  sector-by- 
sector  basis  after  he  has  made  three 
findings. 

In  making  these  findings,  the  Presi- 
dent must  consider  the  extent  to  which 
inflation  can  be  moderated  by  economic 
controls  on  one  sector  without  imposing 
them  on  other  sectors.  He  must  further 
consider  the  extent  to  which  competition 
moderates  inflation,  the  effect  of  controls 
on  supplies  and  the  time  frame  required 
for  market  correction  of  Inflation. 

"Hiese  required  considerations  are  both 
desirable  and  necessary.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  many  months  with  the  avail- 
ability and  unavailability  of  materials 
and  commodities;  and,  accordingly,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  explicit  lan- 
guage requiring  consideration  of  the  af- 
fects of  economic  stabilization  efforts  on 
supplies. 

In  1973,  goods  constituted  47.7  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States.  Structures — such  as 
bridges,  building,  and  highways — equaled 
10.8  percent  of  the  GNP.  This  leaves 
ou^nit  of  service-oriented  activities  at 
41.5  percent  of  our  $1,288.3  billion 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  general  lan- 
guage of  amendment  No.  1229  calls  for 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  it  is,  I  believe,  im- 
perative to  afford  the  service  sector  the 
same  explicit  Presidential  consideration 
as  that  given  the  supply  sector.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act  of  1974  which  requires 
the  President,  In  determining  applicabil- 
ity of  controls  to  a  service-oriented  sec- 
tor of  the  eooDomy.  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  contrcds  will  limit,  or 
otherwise  affect,  the  quality  of  services 
rendered.  I  request  that  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Recoxd,  as  follows : 

AKXlfVMENT  NO.  I23S 

After  ttae  semicolon  at  the  end  of  section 
20(S(a)  (3)  (C)  (11)  strike  out  "and". 

Redesignate  clause  (D)  of  section  205(c) 
(2)  as  clause  (E) ,  and  Insert  Immediately 
before  such  clause  (E),  as  redesignated,  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  controls  applicable  to 
a  aerrlce-orlented  sector  of  the  economy, 
the  extent  to  which  such  controls  will  limit, 
or  otherwise  affect,  the  quality  of  services 
rendered;  and". 


POLITICAL     LEADERSHIP      INTERN 
PROGRAM  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1236 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  8.  16S9,  ttie 
Education  Amendments  of  1874,  to  adi  a 
new  title  XII  imder  the  Higher  Educa- 


tion Act  of  1965,  and  which  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Political  Leadership  Intern 
Program  Act  of  1974." 

My  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  establish  internship  programs 
under  which  students  will  be  provided 
practical  involvement  with  elected  of- 
ficials in  State  and  local  government  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  expected  that  the  students  will 
be  assigned  to  jobs  of  solid  responsibility, 
whether  in  researching  important  State 
and  local  issues,  or  in  providing  the  day- 
to-day  services  that  are  requested  by 
constituents,  or  in  helping  to  draft  legis- 
lation. 

This  important  work  experience  would 
be  coordinated  with  the  student's  edu- 
cational program,  and  he  or  she  would 
receive  course  credit  as  well  as  a  limited 
stipend. 

A  primary  feature  of  such  programs 
would  be  the  initiation  of  direct,  on- 
going interchanges  between  public  serv- 
ice officials  and  educators.  Students, 
political  science  professors,  and  those 
serving  in  elected  office  would  share  ex- 
periences and  Insights  in  guidance  con- 
sultations and  group  seminars.  I  believe 
this  procedure  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit,  both  in  challenging  public  offi- 
cials to  reflect  upon  new  opportunities 
and  directions  required  in  representing 
and  assisting  our  people,  and  in  increas- 
ing understanding  and  stimulating  in- 
sight among  educators  and  students 
about  the  demands  and  challenges  of 
public  office. 

We  know  that  elective  office  at  all 
levels  of  gravemment  in  America,  sis  well 
as  our  political  system,  are  presently 
undergoing  a  time  of  severe  testing.  Call 
it  a  "credibility  gap,"  a  "low  perform- 
ance rating,"  or  "voter  alienation" — 
whatever  the  term,  it  points  to  a  wide- 
spread luidercurrent  of  dissatisfaction 
among  our  people  about  the  abiUty  of 
their  representatives  to  deliver  on  their 
promises  and  about  the  responsiveness 
of  government  at  all  levels  in  addressing 
urgent  problems  and  needs  of  the  people. 

We  In  government  must  address  this 
public  mood  without  delay  in  pressing 
forward  on  an  action  agenda  to  resolve 
urgent  local  and  national  issues — infla- 
tion and  recession;  the  threat  of  con- 
tinued energy  shortages;  assuring  the 
continued  availability  of  food  supplies 
and  other  national  resources;  and  re- 
quired Improvements  in  public  facili- 
ties and  services,  health  care,  education, 
housing,  and  social  w^are  programs  on 
behalf  of  all  our  people. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
do  everything  possiUe  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  effective  invcdvement  in 
public  service,  particularly  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  the  potential  to  be  the 
public  leaders  of  tomorrow.  This  is  the 
direct  purpose  of  my  amendment.  Stu- 
dents would  be  enabled  to  evaluate  a 
career  in  government  and  to  test  and 
temper  their  knowledge  of  the  political 
system  early  in  their  educational  years. 
By  this  direct  work  experience,  they  will 
have  a  solid  basis  for  evaluating  what  is 
preaented  to  them  in  their  reading.  In 


the  classroom,  and  after  their  college 
years. 

A  nationwide  intern  program  would 
bring  a  significant  number  of  young  peo- 
ple closer  to  government  and — as  recent 
political  science  studies  have  shown — 
there  can  be  a  resultant  improvement 
in  the  confidence  our  yoimg  people  have 
in  our  political  system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  college 
interns  can  provide  an  important  pool 
of  assistance  to  our  understaffed  and 
overworked  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  these  governments  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
cruit some  very  talented  young  people 
for  eventual  full-time  employment. 

My  amendment  provides  for  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  plan- 
ning,  development,  administration,  and 
operation  of  student  internship  pro- 
grams. Any  institution  within  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
internship  program  grant  under  this 
program. 

Under  these  grants,  students  would 
be  given  internship  stipends,  half  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  half 
paid  through  arrangements  made  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  with 
State  and  local  governments.  The  in- 
ternship programs  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion with  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  elected  officials.  All  administra- 
tive costs  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Political  Leadership  In- 
terns— established  under  my  amend- 
ment— would  select  the  institutions  tr> 
receive  grants.  The  Council  would  set 
the  criteria  for  the  awarding  of  grants 

My  amendment  calls  for  an  allocation 
of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
the  same  amount  for  2  succeeding  years 
These  funds  would  support  over  6,800 
full-time  interns  each  year.  This  figure 
is  based  upon  an  average  Federal  sup- 
port of  $780  per  intern  for  a  12-week  off- 
campus,  full-time  internship.  The  in- 
ternship fimds  would  be  distributed 
among  the  States  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
from  each  State.  With  a  $5  million  ap- 
propriation, approximately  16  interns 
would  be  able  to  particiF>ate  from  each 
congressional  district. 

There  is  wide  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion from  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  governmental 
officials,  and  from  many  national  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Two  prominent  national  organization.^ 
have  given  strong  support  to  this  meas- 
ure, the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  PuUic  Affairs  and  Administration  and 
the  National  Center  for  Public  Service 
Internship  Programs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  two 
letters  supporting  my  amendment  from 
Dr.  Thomas  Murphy,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Administration  and  from 
Mr.  Alan  H.  Magazine,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Cmter  for  Public  Service 
Intemsliip  procrama.  be  Included  In  the 
Rbcobd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  )ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tlr^re 
is  a  great  value  In  educating  stude  its 
through  internships.  There  is  perhapa  no 
better  way  to  learn,  than  to  apply  the  )ry 
to  problems  in  the  real  world  and  t  len 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  cor  se- 
quences. The  accumulation  of  these  ex- 
periences through  off-campus  Inte  n- 
ships  Is  an  excellent  means  of  gain  ng 
new  knowledge.  My  amendment  attem  5ts 
to  encourage  the  development  of  t  lis 
type  of  learning  experience  for  coll  ge 
students  throughout  the  United  Sta  es. 
There  have  been  several  important  "e- 
cent  publications  that  have  discus  ed 
the  goals  and  benefits  of  internships .  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Preside  at, 
that  the  text  of  "Gtoals  and  Objecti  'es 
of  Internship  Training."  a  section  o:  a 
research  report  on  Urban  Internships  in 
Higher  Education,  by  Dr.  Donald  G. 
Zauderer,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  w  th 
the  text  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With<  ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  i  ly 
amendment  is  a  revision  of  S.  1271,  I  le 
Interns    for    Political    Leadership    A  ;t. 
which  I  introduced  on  March  15,  19  3. 
and  which  was  cosponsored  by  Senat(  rs 
Baker,    Bible,    Brock,    Gravel,    Ha:  t, 
Hathaway,    Mathias,    Mondale,    Mo  is, 
Stevenson,    Thurmond,    Tunney,    a  id 
Williams.  It  should  also  be  noted  tt  at 
my  original  bill  to  establish  an  internsaip 
program  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1  le 
92d  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  fie 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (S.  65p) 
Although  it  was  not  included  in  the  &k&] 
conference  report  in  this  legislation,  sub- 
sequently enacted  into  law  (Public 
92-318),  it  received  widespread  sup 
in  both  Houses.  I  believe  that  the 
visions  completed  in  this  latest  vers; 
of  this  legislation  fully  answer  the  q 
tions  raised  and  resolve  the  concerns 
pressed  in  the  course  of  respective 
ate  and  House  debates  2  years  agoJ  I 
urge  that  my  amendment  now  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  action.  1 

ExMiBrr   1  * 

National  Association  of  1 

Schools  or  Public  Aftairs  | 

AND    ADMINISTBATION,  | 

Washington.  DC,  April  29,  197i 
Hon   Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  | 

U.S.    Senate.    Old    Senate    Office    Build^g, 
W a^hington ,  DC.  i 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  understaid 
that  you  Intend  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  8.  1539.  the  Education  AmendmentaTof 
1974.  to  provide  fop  authority  for  the  api^- 
priatlon  of  96  mUUon  for  public  service  ^- 
lernshlps.  This  would  b«  a  propKised  r^w 
Title  XII  to  the  Higher  Education  Actlof 
1&65  and  would  provide  for  Institutions  iof 
higher  education  to  plan  for,  develop  and  i^- 
mliiister  public  service  Internship  progri^s 
under  grants  authorized  by  the  Comn^- 
sloner  of  Education.  \ 

May   I    take    this   opportunity    to    Info 
you  of  my  complete  support  for  your  p 
posed  amendment.  There  Is  a  need  for  thi, 
types  of  Internship  programa  throughout  tf  e 
country  to  prepare  persons  for  public  8erv*« 
leadership  positions.  Certainly,  recent  eve  ja 
111  our  country  demonstrate  the  criucal  ne^d 
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that  exists  for  the  adequate  preparation  of 
persons  for  carrying  out  those  programs 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  public  welfare. 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Affairs  and  Administration,  represent^ 
ing  128  institutions  with  schools  or  programs 
in  public  administration,  offers  its  complete 
support  to  your  proposed  legislation  to  fur- 
ther the  vital  purposes  that  you  have  in 
mind  In  offering  this  amendment.  If  enacted, 
we  will  be  most  pleased  to  work  as  closely 
as  possible  uith  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  see  to  it  that  any  funds  expended 
carry  out  the  programs'  purposes  to  the  max- 
imum extent. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  we 
can  bo  of  any  further  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Murphy. 

1974-75  President. 

National  Center  for  Public 
Service  Internship  Programs, 

April  29.  1974. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hi'mphrey, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, general  membership,  and  staff  of  the 
National  Center  for  Public  Service  Intern- 
ship Programs  wishes  to  extend  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  Interest  you  have  demon- 
strated throughout  your  career  In  public 
service  to  the  fostering  of  the  Internship 
concept.  In  these  days  of  waning  public  con- 
fidence In  our  governmental  Institutions  at 
all  levels,  it  Is  particularly  important  that  the 
public  service  be  Infused  with  the  views  of 
the  younp.  able  citizens  who  will  be  our  fu- 
ture leaders. 

Public  service  Intern  programs  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  both  the  participants  of 
the  programs  and  the  recipients  of  the  In- 
terns  services.  Considering  that  our  Nation's 
Bicertennlal  is  fast  approaching,  and  that 
our  future  course  will  be  determined  by  to- 
day's youth,  I  cannot  Imagine  a  more  appro- 
priate luidertaklng  than  a  Federal  program 
that  woiUd  help  finance  the  training  of  our 
college  and  university  students. 

The  National  Center  for  Public  Service 
Internship  Programs  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  a  large  segment  of  the  Internship 
community.  As  such,  we  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  attention  to  Internships,  and  to  have 
Internships  attain  their  proper  role  in  the 
educational  process.  We  feel  strongly  that 
the  amendments  that  you  have  prof>06ed  in 
The  Education  Amendmenta  of  1974  (S1539) 
will  help  accomplish  this  goal. 

With  appreciation  for  your  efforts,  I  re- 
main 

Sincerely, 

Alan  H.  Maoatitne, 

Executive  Director. 

Exhibit  2 

1  Prom  Urban  Internships  In  Higher 

Education  ] 

Goals  and  Objectives  or  Internship 

Training 

(By  Donald  G.  Zauderer) 

Who  gains  what  benefits  from  Internships? 

A  delineation  of  potential  benefits  to  the 

central  actora   (students,  university  faculty 

and  administrators,  and  host  agencies)   can 

serve   to   increase   the   level    and   quality   of 

participation.   Learning   goals   can   be   more 

easily  achieved  when  individuals  are  aware 

of  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  as  a  result  of 

vlgoroue  pArticlpatlon  by  all  actors  in  this 

systemic  network. 

the  student  as  primary  benutciart 
Academic  Benefits — An  Individual's  ulti- 
mate utility  to  society  Ls  based  on  the  ca- 
pacity to  collect  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources  (including  personal  experience), 
order  the  data  around  ooncepta  and  Ideas, 
and  develop  the  requisite  understanding  for 
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problem  solving.   The  authoritarian  system 
associated  with  traditional  university  courses 
places   the   student   In   a   tight   dependency 
relationship    with    the    professor.    Author- 
itarian-dependency   relatlouBhips    may    not 
foster  independent  thinking  or  the  capacity 
to  examine  experience  and  Interpret  learn- 
ing. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  traditional 
learning  is  unproductive,  since  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  students  grasp  the  central  theo- 
retical and  substantive  components  in  a  body 
of  knowledge.  However,  Internships  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  discriminative  use  of 
this   Information   within   a   real-world   con- 
text. When  the  individual  is  cut  away  from 
dependency  on  the  professor,  he  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  his  own  activity  and 
for  developing  a  personal  learning  str.-itegy. 
The  student  is  Induced  to  construct  learn- 
ing goals  as  well  as  the  instrumental  strate- 
fie.s  for  the  achievement  of  these  objectives. 
Suddenly  the  highly  structured  arrangement 
for  learning  (books,  teachers,  library  reserve, 
syllabi)   is  absent,  and  the  student  needs  to 
construct  learning  strategies  around  the  re- 
sources  of    the   new   working    environment. 
The   itUern   Is  thrust  into  a  new  game,  in 
which    personal    and    intellectual    attributes 
r\iiist  be  combined  In  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  work  tasks. 

The  faculty  advisor  can  assist  the  student 
In  constructing  a  paradigm  for  examining 
his  experience.  Student  interns  are  bom- 
barded with  data,  and  the  ordered  and  sys- 
tematic examination  of  e.xperlence  will  lead 
to  the  Internalization  of  knowledge.  The 
student  will  then  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence, and  be  able  to  utUlze  the  knowledge 
In  subsequent  years.  Internships  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  think  sys- 
tematically about  personal  experience.  The 
absence  of  this  capabUlly  may  lead  to  a  lUe 
characterized  by  confusion  and  error. 

Internships  also  provide  opportunities  to 
apply  theoretical  notions  to  real-world  con- 
cerns. A  university-based  Internship  program 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  are  certain 
forms  of  knowledge  that  can  best  be  acquired 
away  from  campus.  According  to  Robert  Sig- 
nion : 

"Risks  are  Involved  for  universities  tliat 
sponsor  and  sanction  Intern-type  progr.ims. 
We  risk  an  awareness  that  universities  do 
not,  after  all,  have  a  monopoly  on  all  knowl- 
edge and  learning  opportunities.  We  risk 
redefining  teaching  aa  the  providing  of  learn- 
ing environments  rather  than  dispensing  of 
knowledge  ab<nit  the  past  (emphasis  mine)."  i 
Meyer  and  Petry  have  also  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  providing  new  learning  en- 
vironments. They  assert  that  "without  the 
meat  of  experience  to  Interact  with  and  fill 
out  the  skeleton  of  theory,  there  Is  no  body 
of  understanding.""  Hennessy  states  that: 

"Internships  work  because  they  personalize 
data.  They  work  because  they  give  to  political 
life  and  events  a  reality  that  makes  them 
part  of  the  Intern's  own  being.  They  give  to 
facts  some  of  the  warmth  and  color  of  the 
human  condition.  .  .  ." " 

Thus,  an  internship  can  "bring  theory  to 
life"  by  engaging  students  In  experiences 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  scholarly  Ui- 
qulry.  An  Intern  studying  under  me,  who  is 
majoring  In  Organization  Theory,  com- 
mented : 

"Before  this  experience  I  was  unclear  as  to 
the  potential  utility  of  ideas  learned  in  the 
classroom.  Working  has  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  some  of  these  Ideas,  and  I  now 
have  a  much  clearer  perspective  on  what  is 
really  important  In  keeping  an  organization 
healthy  and  alive." 

Internships  also  expose  students  to  knowl- 
edge available  only  in  nonacademlc  settings. 
Many  imporUnt  research  questions  have 
escaped  the  professional  literature,  yet  are 
basic  to  the  research  interest*  of  practition- 
ers. Thus,  Interns  often  acquire  Important 


footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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information  that  is  not  available  in  tradi- 
tional academic  sources.* 

An  important  goal  of  education  Is  to  expose 
students  to  the  multidlsciplinary  aspects  of 
social  problems.  A  student  Intern  In  a  local 
housing  authority  will  soon  gain  some  under- 
standing of  how  law,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
and  engineering  relate  to  housing  problems. 
This  exposure  may  also  sensitize  students  to 
the  need  to  build  a  croas-dlsclpllnary  em- 
phasis Into  their  academic  program.  An  In- 
ternship, then,  may  Increase  the  student's 
capacity  to  make  Informed  choices  on  his 
own  university  education. 

Internships  may  also  open  up  research  op- 
portunities, since  interns  frequently  develop 
a  high  measures  of  rapport  with  agency  staff, 
and  utilize  these  contacts  and  Information 
resources  In  subsequent  research  efforts.  Don- 
ald H.  Haider  cites  this  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  benefits  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association's  State  aiKl  Local  Govern- 
ment Internships  at  Columbia  University. 
According  to  Haider,  a  number  of  disserta- 
tions developed  from  the  internship  experi- 
ence." In  this  way  a  student  can  utilize  the 
internship  as  a  resource  base  in  subsequent 
academic  work. 

Personal  Growth  and  Development — Per- 
sonal growth  has  always  been  a  by-product 
of  university  education.  Universities  have 
provided  counseling  and  psychological  serv- 
ices, and  a  variety  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties that  are  important  elements  to  campus 
life.  Internships  provide  an  additional  means 
by  which  students  can  grow  and  mature- 
James  S.  Coleman,  In  an  article  dealing 
primarily  with  secondary  education,  stresses 
the  importance  of  preparing  students  to  be- 
come effective  members  of  society.  He  con- 
tends that  all  students  need  training  In 
basic  skills.  Among  these  are  skills  of  some 
oocupatl<Mi,  skills  In  making  decisions  In 
complex  situations  where  consequences  fol- 
low from  decisions,  physical  and  mechanical 
akllle,  bureaucratic  and  organizational  skills 
(how  to  oope  with  a  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tion, whether  as  an  employee  or  a  customer 
or  a  client,  or  as  a  manager  or  enterpreneur) , 
emergency  skills,  and  written  and  verbal 
communication  skills  In  argumentation  and 
detiate.*  This  partial  list  of  skills  presumes 
that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  education 
is  to  MBlst  individuals  to  develop  as  effective 
p«tftlcipant8  in  society,  while  Coleman's  dis- 
ensalon  relates  specifically  to  secondary  edu- 
eatkm.  Some  individuals  with  a  high  level 
of  training  in  Intellectual  skills  may  stlU  not 
poasees  the  requisite  characteristics  to  make 
signifloant  contributions  in  an  organization. 
In  most  noneducatlonal  institutions,  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  quality  of  cooperative 
effort.  Performance  criteria  are  fax  t>rc«der 
than  writing  a  research  paper,  a  midterm, 
and  a  final  examination;  and  one's  produc- 
tlTlty  may  binge  upon  an  ability  to  commun- 
icate and  work  constructively  with  others. 
The  internship  can  provide  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  adequacy  of  human  relations  ^UIs 
and  to  construct  an  agenda  for  personal 
resource  development. 

John  Duley  has  emphasized  the  signifi- 
cance of  "value  clarification"  in  one's  edi»- 
catlon.^  Many  students  experience  years  of 
oonfUBlon  and  uncertainty  in  forming  the 
basic  values  that  wUl  gtUde  their  lives  and 
commitments.  ITils  uncertainty  often  leads 
to  apathy,  confusion,  random  career  choices, 
and  a  limited  commitment  to  education.  If 
one  is  unsure  of  values  and  goals,  then  it  may 
seem  unreal  to  exert  effort  in  academic 
study.*  Both  the  student  and  the  university 
siiffer  under  sacb  circumstances.  The  intern- 
ship provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
rewards  and  liabilities  of  a  particular  work 
culture  and  to  clartfy  esMntlal  values  and 
oommltnMQts.  The  expllelt  enmlnatlon  of 
these  questions  can  tnerease  the  student's 
capacity  tor  Judgment  relative  to  future 
training  and  oarssr  dioloee.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that   Internships  are  designed  for 


confused  and  apathetic  students.  If  such 
were  the  case,  organizations  would  soon  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  these  programs.  Rath- 
er, it  does  suggest  that  value  clarification  is 
a  preoccupation  of  most  students,  and  In- 
ternships provide  an  excellent  mechanism  to 
examine'  these  questions.  One  of  the  most 
Important  events  in  one's  life  Is  to  acquire 
and  reject  values  and  develop  instrumental 
strategies  to  construct  a  life  style  based  upon 
this  learning. 

Students  are  often  Insecure  about  their 
abUity  to  make  productive  societal  contribu- 
tions. The  isolation  of  educational  institu- 
tions often  leaves  students  with  an  uncer- 
tain feeling  about  their  capacity  to  function 
effectively  in  the  larger  community."  As  a 
result,  they  often  lack  self-esteem,  pride, 
and  confidence  in  their  adequacy  as  human 
beings."  Interns,  however,  frequently  emerge 
from  their  experience  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  Importance  and  develop  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  participate  effectively  In  the 
larger  community. 

Internships  and  Career  Development — 
Another  result  of  campus  Isolation  is  that 
students  frequently  make  unsound  career 
choices.  Tlie  Newman  Commission  reported 
that  "in  many  areas,  students  undertake 
years  of  graduate  training  In  a  particular 
field  only  to  find  that  they  arent  sure  why 
they've  done  it,  or  if  it  really  Is  what  they 
want  for  a  career." "  This  may  result  in 
dropping  out,  completing  the  degree  but  seek- 
ing work  In  another  field,  or  working  with 
only  a  marginal  commitment  to  the  field. 
This  outcome  is  terribly  Inefficient  from  an 
Individual  and  societal  point  at  vlev-  Intern- 
ships provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
degree  to  wliich  Interests  and  skills  are  com- 
patible with  particular  occupations.  Acoord- 
ing  to  James  R.  Davis,  tbey  "provide  the  op- 
portunity to  explcve  experimental  life  styles 
without  making  a  lasting  commitment."  '•' 
The  process  of  testing  career  decisl<Mis  be- 
comes far  more  costly  In  the  poet-college 
years,  especially  if  the  market  is  in  disequi- 
librium and  the  labor  supply  far  exceeds  the 
pool  of  available  Jobs.  Thus,  Internships  pro- 
vide a  convenient  vehicle  for  students  to  de- 
velop occupatlonsd  preferences. 

In  addition  to  helping  students  formulate 
Judgments  about  career  choices,  internships 
often  serve  to  launch  careers.  Academic  dl- 
rectM«  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  some  stu- 
dents receive  job  offers  as  a  direct  result  of 
internship  experience.  Host  agenciee  regu- 
larly hire  some  of  their  interns  or  recom- 
mend them  to  other  agencies.  If  neither  of 
these  events  occur,  the  intern  might  still  be 
able  to  secure  a  good  reoommendatlon  for 
his  own  employment  search.  In  essence.  In- 
ternships can  give  students  a  competitive 
edge  in  a  marketplace  that  values  experience. 
Also,  Internships  provide  a  personnel  director 
with  a  broader  data  base  in  asseesing  quali- 
fications. In  this  regard,  personnel  directors 
are  relying  far  less  on  the  mere  possession 
of  credentials  and  are  attempting  to  struc- 
ture a  proper  "fit"  between  Job  character- 
istics and  individual  ability,  aspirations,  per- 
sonality, and  work  habits. 

THE    UNIVRRSTTT    INTEREST   IN    INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAIIS 

The  primary  function  of  the  luiiversity  is 
to  provide  quality  education.  To  the  extent 
tliat  Internships  generate  educational  bene- 
fits for  students,  the  university  Interest  in 
such  programs  is  served.  However,  there  are 
also  other  distinct  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
university. 

As  Martin  Kramer  "  has  ably  pointed  out. 
man;-  students  are  turned  off  by  the  narrow 
professional  assumptions  of  traditional 
course  offerings.  This  can  be  manifested  by 
a  "pervasive  negativism"  that  Influences  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  campus.  It  may  reduce 
student  commitment  to  learning  tasks.  As 
a  result,  faculty  may  experlenee  conslderRble 
frustration  in  teaching  an  unwilling  and 
passive  client. 


Obviously,  an  Internship  program  alone 
caruiot  change  the  climate  of  a  particular 
campus.  It  can,  however,  be  one  dimension 
of  a  multiple  strategy  to  rekindle  student 
enthusiasm  for  the  learning  process. 

Internships  can  assist  students  in  con- 
structing nn  agenda  for  learning.  When 
career  goals  are  clarified,  one  Is  more  likely 
to  choose  courses  dlscrtmlnately.  Professors 
benefit  because  students  know  "why  they 
are  in  the  course."  Furthermore,  Thomas 
Murphy  has  reasoned  that  internshlpe  may 
assist  students  in  developing  a  "more 
sophisticated  perspective  from  which  to 
evaluate  the  words  of  professors."  "  Profes- 
sors thrive  on  challenging  classroom  com- 
mentary, for  teaching  then  becomes  an  oc- 
casion for  their  own  learning.  The  rewards 
for  teachers  increase  when  students  ap- 
proach learning  In  a  positive  manner. 

While  learning  can  become  more  mean- 
ingful after  an  Internship  experience,  it  also 
can  serve  to  exacerbate  a  student's  frustra- 
tion relative  to  the  course  offerings  on  cam- 
pus. If  students  Identify  learning  needs  that 
the  university  cannot  provide,  they  may 
communicate  this  to  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration. This  can  provide  an  occasion  for 
the  university  to  receive  feedback  on  the 
relevance  of  its  curriculum  to  contemporary 
needs.  It  might  Induce  faculty  to  reexamine 
course  offerings.  There  are  forces  within  all 
institutions  that  act  agaUist  change,  so  that 
vehicles  need  to  be  established  to  identify 
problems  and  evaluate  performance  in  light 
of  changing  circumstances.  Internship  pro- 
grams constitute  one  mechanism  for  gen- 
erating feedback  bearing  upon  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  curriculum  for  the  con- 
temporary needs  of  business  and  govern- 
ment.'-'  '"• 

Internships  can  also  serve  as  a  community 
relations  vehicle.  Students  are  engaged  in 
community  affairs  and  establishing  relation- 
ships with  broad  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. Community  support  can  be  manifested 
in  fund  raising,  student  recruitment,  re- 
search support,  and  technical  assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  Murphy,  "Interns  fre- 
quently provide  Important  linkages  between 
previously  isolated  interests.'-'  There  Is  much 
to  gain  If  working  relationships  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  community. 

The  utilization  of  the  work  environment 
as  a  laboratory  for  study  also  amounts  to  the 
"expansion  of  learning  resources  and  physi- 
cal plant  usage,  often  without  Increased 
costs."  "  It  enables  the  university  to  offer  a 
bro«>der  range  of  programs  at  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  associated  -with  learning  activ- 
ities centered  on  campus.  The  marginal  cost 
of  these  programs  Is  not  high  and  they  sene 
to  open  up  diverse  learning  opportunities 
for  students.  High  school  students  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  discriminating  In 
their  choice  of  schools,  and  the  availability 
of  these  programs  can  also  assist  In  recruit- 
ment efforts. 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  BOST  AGENCT 

Community  organizations  have  an  obvious 
stake  In  internship  programs.  In  many  cases, 
the  presence  of  an  intern  enables  an  agency 
to  undertake  projects  that  It  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  This  would  especially 
be  the  case  for  orgaiUzations  with  a  limited 
fiscal  base.  Albemarle  County,  Vtr^nla,  for 
example.  Instituted  a  summer  Internship 
program  in  1967.  Interns  have  carried  out 
many  critical  projects,  and  a  oost-t>eneat 
study  indicates  that  "for  every  one  dollar 
spent,  the  county  has  received  three  dollars' 
worth  of  service."  "*  The  total  expenditure  In 
salaries  over  a  five-year  period  -was  $17.- 
911.91.  and  the  estimated  productivity  in 
one  office  alone  (county  planners)  was  val- 
ued at  $30,000.  Interns  can  provide  valu- 
able services  to  an  organization,  and  at  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  staffing  -with  addi- 
tional permanent  employees. 

Similarly,  an  internship  can  be  an  excel- 
lent recruitment  mechanism.  It  provides  an 
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opportunity   for   a   first-hand   evaluatlol,   of 
capabilities,     and     consequently     perso!  mel 
choices  can  be  made  at  lower  risk.  Furtl  ler- 
Riore.  the  transition  costs  of  hiring  Interi  s  Is 
lower.  The  Individual  Is  well  acquainted  \  rlth 
the  organization  and  can  more  readily  i  on- 
trlbute  to  the  on-going  efforts  of  an  ra  See. 
On  a  more  general  level,  government  inK  rn- 
abtps  help  In  attracting  qualified  Individ  lals 
to  fill   the  growing  number  of   Jobs   In  the 
public   sector.    An   evaluation    .study   of  Khe 
Urban    Corps    summer    lntern.shlp    prog  "am 
In  New  York  determined  that  one-fifth  of  the 
students  were  more  likely   to   work   for  the 
Government  because  of  their  internship  ex- 
perience.-"    Consequently,     internship     :  iro- 
grams.  whether  sponsored  by  the  unlvei  >lty 
or  government  agencies.  Inf rease  the  pool  of 
individuals  interested   in  government  v(«rk. 
The  existence  of  Interns  In  an  organlzailon 
can  also  Invigorate  the  permanent  staff,  in- 
dents are  often  enthusiastic,  and  pursue  *jrk 
tasks  with  high  motivation.  They  bring  tiew 
ideas   and   attitudes    that   can   Improve  [the 
work    climate    in    an    organization.    It    gives 
permanent  .staff  an  opportunity  to  shar^he 
.sklUs  and   perceptions  they  have  deveKlped 
from  years  of  experience.   Most  agency  ftaff 
receive  personal  rewards  by  taking  part  la|the 
professional  development  of  a  student,  ^ni- 
larly.  Interns  may  contribute  to  the  learning 
of  the  staff,  as  they  might  bring  an  Infuilon 
of  new  ideas  Into  the  organization  or  ques- 
tion practices  that  exist  merely  becausf  of 
tradition"  In  addition,  the  presence  of  col- 
lege interns  keeps  the  organization  apprised 
of  changes  In  the  aspirations  and  skUl|  of 
college  students.  This  awareness  could  ajplst 
agency  administrations  in  restructuring  I«>11- 
cles     that     Increase     Job     satisfaction     |nd 
productivity^'  T 

If  interns  are  carefully  managed  they  Ian 
make  significant  contributions.  David  KleH  in 
his  evaluation  of  North  Carolina  lnternsi4ps, 
found  that  61  percent  of  agency  respondclits 
strongly  agreed  that  "the  Intern  performAl  a 
valuable  service  for  the  agency.  Six  per^nt 
strongly  disagreed  with  this  statem*  at. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  stron  ;Iy 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  read,  "I  m 
convinced  that  students  can  be  a  valua  ile 
resource  in  helping  my  agency  to  achieve  ts 
goals  •  No  respondents  strongly  disagreed  w  th 
the  statement".-''  In  an  evaluation  of  1  le 
Urban  Corps  program  In  New  York  City,  SS 
percent  of  agency  respondents  rated  Intel  as 
as  either  very  good  or  good  -'  Some  Intei  as 
earn  the  complete  confidence  of  agency  at  iff 
and  are  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  profl  s- 
slonal  team.  The  frequency  and  degree  \ot 
student  contribution*  depends  upon  <  ae 
skills  of  both  the  intern  and  agency  perso  n- 
nel.  Most  academic  directors  are  proudOo 
recount  cases  In  which  their  students  wire 
given  Important  responslbllitv  after  a  shirt 
time  on  the  Job.  '  i 
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Amendment   No.    1236 
On  page  337.  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

poLi'ncAi.  i.«>n»«BHrp  iNTiaiN  pboceam 
Sec.  527.  (a)  The  Higher  Educatltm  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  XII 
and  all  references  thereto  as  title  XIII  and 


section  1201  through  1206  and  all  references 
thereto  as  1301  through  1306  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  title  XI  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  XII— POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 
INTERN    PROGRAM 

"PROGRAM     AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1201.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  development, 
administration,  and  operation  of  an  Intern- 
ship program  under  which  students  will  be 
provided  practical  political  Involvement  with 
elected  officials  in  the  perfornmnce  of  their 
duties  at  the  local  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment through  InternshlpB  in  their  oflices. 
Such  internship  program  shall  be  carried  out 
through  arrangements  administered  by  in- 
siitutions  of  higher  education,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  State  and  loc«l  governments 
Under  such  program  the  interns,  who  are 
students  at  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  Is  a  grant  recipient,  will  be  as- 
signed duties  in  offices  of  State  and  local 
elected  officials,  which  will  give  them  tm  in- 
sight into  the  problems  and  operations  of  the 
different  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  research  and  for  Involvement 
In  the  policymaking  process.  Arrangement.s 
for  such  grants  shall  provide  for  coordination 
between  the  on-campus  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  persons  selected  and  their  ac- 
tivities as  Interns,  with  commensurate  credit 
given  for  their  work  and  achievement  as 
Interns. 

"SELECrriON     OP     STUDENTS     FOR     PARTICn>AT10N 
AND     DISTRIBtmON     OP     GRANTS 

■  Skc.  1202.  (a)  The  students  who  are  to 
participate  In  the  Internship  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing grants  under  this  title. 

•■(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
grants  under  this  title  are  distributed  among 
the  States  in  the  same  ratio,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  as  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  In  all  States. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner to  select  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  a  State  to  receive  grants  under 
this  title,  he  shall  appoint  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Political  Leadership  In- 
terns. Such  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  12 
members  appointed  from  among  Individuals 
especially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  CouncU. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
grants  under  this  title  within  each  SUte  and 
with  respect  to  such  other  niatters  of  policy 
as  may  be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  program  as  authorized  un- 
der this  tlUe. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  CouncU  such  staff.  Information, 
and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Educations  Provisions  Act  abaU  apply  to 
any  CouncU  established  under  this  title. 
,"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines In  the  third  quarter  in  any  fiscal 
year  that  grant  funds  wUl  not  be  needed 
in  any  State  he  may  redistribute  such  funds 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  other 
States  which  he  determines  have  a  need  for 
them. 

"PEOERAI.    SHARE 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  the 
coet  of  planning,  developing,  and  adminis- 
tering of  any  program  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 
coet. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of 
operating  an  Internship  program  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  60  per  oenttun  of  such 
cost. 

"AStCDnSTRATIOH 

"Sec.  12(M.  The  Commissioner  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  stipends  to  be  paid  by 
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Institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  In- 
terns participating  In  the  program  assisted 
under  this  title  and  the  duration  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  Internships. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  1205.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)    the   term   'Members  of  Congress'   in- 
cludes the   Resident   Commissioner  for   the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  dele- 
gate for  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"APPROPP.I.\TIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1206.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
same  amount  in  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
years.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  1207.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Political  Leadership  Intern  Program  Act  of 
1974'.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1974. 

On  page  123  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  after 
item  "Sec.  52C."  Insert  the  following  new 
Item: 

•'Sec.  527.  Political    leadership    intern    pro- 
gram.". 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1237 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  HANSEN  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
acts  relating  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1208  TO  H.H.   12628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1208.  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Veterans'  Rights,  to  the  act 
(H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance, and  special  training  allowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other  per- 
sons ;  to  make  improvements  in  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1215   TO   S.    3203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1215  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  S.  3203,  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend 
its  coverage  and  protection  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  hospitals. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Lawrence  A.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1977,  vice 
Gerald  E.  Murch,  retired. 


Burt  C.  Hum,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years  ( reappoint- 
mrntt . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  7,  1974,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  WELFARE. 
AND  SAFETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  May  1,  1974.  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  2730.  to  extend  for  3  years  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970; 

S.  3389.  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  American  Uni- 
versity," approved  February  24,  1893; 
and 

H.R.  8747,  to  repeal  section  274  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
quiring compulsory  vaccination  against 
smallpox  for  public  school  students. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony 
on  any  of  these  bills  should  contact 
Robert  Harris,  staff  director.  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  room  6222. 
Dirksen  Senate  OCBce  Building,  by  the 
close  of  business  Tuesday,  April  30.  1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  text  of  a  pub- 
lic notice  prepared  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  subject  of  up- 
coming hearings  to  be  held  on  May  13 
and  14  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Finance  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  An- 
nounces Hearings  on  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ADMnnsTRATiON  or  the  Tax  Laws 
Pertaining   to    Private   Foxjndations 
Senator   Vance   Hartke,   Chairman   of   the 
Finance  Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
hold  two  days  of  heairlngs  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  May  13  and  14,  on  problems  which 
may  exist  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws  pertaining  to  private 
foundations  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. The  hearings  will  be  held  In  Room  2221, 
Dirksen   Senate   Office  Building   on   May    13 
and    14,   and   will   begin   at  9:30  A.M.   each 
day. 

Senator  Hartke  stated:  "These  hearings 
will  afford  both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  other  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  problems  Involved  In  the  ad- 
ministration of   the  provisions   of   the   Tax 


Reform  Act  of   1969  on  private  foundations 
and  other  charitable  organizations." 

MONDAY.     MA\-      13 

Senator  Hartke  continued.  "The  first  day's 
hearings  will  focus  on  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  re.=;pect  to  tax-exempt  organizations. 
There  will  also  be  a  presentation  of  the  data 
which  the  IRS  has  collected  concerninp  the 
impact  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  on 
pii'.aie  Joundations  and  other  charitable 
crjranization.?.  The  Subcommittee  will  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  efTorts  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  m  its  monitorinE:  of  tax- 
exempt  or^'anizations.  In  addition,  the  Sub- 
cciamittee  intends  to  review  the  effectne- 
nebs  of  existing  tax  legislation  in  improving 
the  charr  able  efforts  of  private  foundations." 

TfESDAY,     MAY      14 

"The  .second  day  of  hearings."  Senator 
Hartke  went  en.  "will  be  devoted  to  pviblic 
wiine.-ses  who  wish  to  comment  en  the  way 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\  ice  administers 
the  tax  laws  pertaining  to  pri'.ate  founda- 
tions, and  the  way  th«  Tax  Reform  .^ct  of 
1969  and  its  implementation  has  aJTected 
tiie  abilitv  of  foundations  to  serve  grantees. 

Requests  to  Testify. — Senator  Hartke  ad- 
vised that  witnesses  desiring  to  testify  dur- 
ing this  liearing  must  make  their  request  to 
testify  to  Michael  Stern.  Staff  Director.  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  2227  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fr-e  Building.  Washington.  DC.  not  later 
than  Friday.  May  3.  1974.  Witnesses  will  be 
notified  as  soon  as  possible  after  this  cutotT 
date  as  to  when  they  are  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear Once  the  witness  has  been  advised  of 
the  date  of  his  appearance,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  this  date  to  be  changed.  If  for  some 
reason  the  witness  is  unable  to  appear  on  the 
date  scheduled,  he  may  file  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  record  of  the  hearing  in  lieu 
of  a  personal  appearance. 

Consolidated  Testimony. — Senator  Hartke 
also  stated  that  the  Subcommittee  urges  all 
witnesses  who  have  a  common  position  or 
with  the  same  general  interest  to  consolidate 
their  testimony  and  designate  a  single 
spokesman  to  present  their  common  view- 
point orally  to  the  Subcommittee.  This  pro- 
cedure will  enable  the  Subcommittee  to  re- 
cei-'e  a  wider  expression  of  views  than  it 
might  otherwise  obtain.  Senator  Hartke 
urged  very  strongly  that  all  witnesses  exert 
a  maximum  effort,  taking  into  account  the 
limited  advance  notice,  to  consolidate  and 
coordinate  their  statements 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  — In  this 
respect,  he  observed  that  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  re- 
qviires  all  witnesses  apr>earing  before  the 
Committees  of  Congress  "to  file  in  advance 
written  statement-  of  their  proposed  testi- 
mony, and  to  limit  their  oral  presentations 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  argument   " 

Senator  Hartke  stated  that  in  light  of  this 
statute  and  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
witnesses  who  desire  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  all  witnesses  who  are  sched- 
uled to  testify  must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

lit  A  copy  of  the  statement  must  be  filed 
by  the  close  of  business  Friday,  May  10 

(2)  All  witnesses  must  Include  with  their 
written  statement  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  included  In  the  statement. 

(3)  The  written  statements  must  be  typed 
on  letter-size  paper  (not  legal  size)  and  at 
least  50  copies  must  be  submitted  before  the 
beginning  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Witnesses  are  not  to  read  their  writ- 
ten statements  to  the  Subcommittee,  but  are 
to  confine  their  ten-minute  oral  presenta- 
tions to  a  summary  of  the  points  included  in 
the  statement 

(5)  Not  more  than  ten  minutes  wUl  be  al- 
lowed for  the  oral  summary.  Witnesses  who 
fall  to  comply  with  these  rules  will  forfeit 
their  privilege  to  testify. 

Written    Statements. — Witnesses   who   are 
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not    scheduled    for    oral    presentation.    _ 
others  who  desire  to  present  their  vlev^ 
the  Subcommittee,  are   urged  to  pre 
WTltten  statement  for  submission  and 
slon  In  the  printed  record  of  the  hear 
These    written   statements   should    be 
milted  to  Michael  Stern,  Staff  Director,  Ck>m- 
lalttee  on  Finance,  Room  2227.  Dlrksen 
nte    Office   Building   not    later   than    Fr 
Mav  24.  1974. 
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A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  CAPITAL 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr   President  after 
tedious,  cold,  and  rather  trying  wi       . 
on  the  Potomac,  we  are  all  heartenedXby 
the  coming  of  spring.  In  a  short  ti 
we  have  seen  a  flowering  of  Wa-^hingi 
that    has    changed    the    landscape 
siven  a  lift  to  the  local  inhabitants 
thousands  of  visitors  as  well. 

Azaleas,  dogwood  trees,  and  tulips  h 
all  emerged  in  a  riot  of  living  color  ti' 
for  months  have  been  available  m  Wa 
ingion  only  on  its  museum  ranvasls. 
This  Capital  spring  is  another  reminc  ?r 
of  the  efTorts  made  by  both  the  Natior  al 
Park  Service  and  the  District  of  Colur  \- 
bia  administration  to  r;iriy  out  the  go£  Is 
of  the  Committee  for  a  More  Beautil  jl 
Capital. 

This  group  was  l«d  by  Mr.-^  I.vndun  3 
Johnson  who  brought  her  special  love  )f 
the  wildflowers  and  foliage  of  Texas  o 
bear  on  the  Nation's  Capital.  Lady  Bi  d 
John.son  was  an  energetic  lover  of  na  - 
Ural  beauty  and  she  believed  that  tl  e 
US.  Capital  should  be  a  centerpiece  if 
.America's  natural  beauties  not  just  a 
sterile  center  for  its  national  mom  - 
ments.  Through  h?r  efTorts,  Wasliingtii 
was  planted  thick  with  flowers,  trees,  add 
shrubs  that  have  been  a  joy  for  us  j  11 
since.  She  made  a  snecial  effort  to  in  - 
prove  those  parts  of  the  citv  that  a  e 
away  from  tlie  Government  buildin  s 
and  into  the  neighborhoods  riiul  alor  g 
the  entrance  avenues  to  the  Capital. 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  bith  a  special  ej  e 
for  beauty  and  a  special  feel  for  the  pe;  - 
I'le  who  have  enjoyed  it.  I  .salute  her  f(  r 
I'.cr  fore.ight  and  thank  her  for  such  a 
1  jvely  legacy. 

I  avk  unanimous  consent  that  an  ed  - 
t  'rial  from  the  April  29,  1974  Washini  - 
ton  Post  concernint:  the  role  of  Mr  ;. 
Jolmson  in  beautifying  the  Nation  ,1 
Capital  area  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec  - 

OKU. 

There  being  no  obiertion.  :he  eriilorisl 
V  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rltofi  . 
as  follows: 

A  Moic  Bfautifil  Capital 

Once  again  the  city  Ls  .snUling.  This  yea  , 
It  seeins  to  us.  the  sniile  of  s^pring— the  ease  • 
vi'ung  gra.ss.  the  proud  llowenug  df  th  > 
a?n!e;i.s.  the  Joyous  showmanship  of  th  ! 
d.i.flodils  and  tulips  — i.s  even  more  linenfi  > 
thrvn  ever.  The  unruly  April  weather 
doubt,  has  spurred  a  .special  energy  In  thi 
.steadfast  bloonilni;  The  tedious  grind  o 
winter,  with  Its  lei^acy  of  potholes  am 
irokea  pavements.  Is  already  forgotten.  1\v 
triumph  of  bloom  and  color  even  wins  outr- 
well,  it  almost  do<  s — over  the  noisy  disi  up 
tinn   of   Metro  construction. 

On  balance,  then,  this  capital  Is  onc< 
n^a^n  more  beautiful  than  we  remember  and 
It  IS  beautiful  largely  because  of  the  effortfl 
luunrhed  nine  years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B, 
Juhn.'iou  and  her  Committee  for  a  More  Beau< 
tiful  Capital.  .So  once  again  we  are  grateful 


The  radiance  of  spring's  smile,  to  be  sure, 
fades  a  little  the  further  away  you  get  from 
the  capital's  monumental  heart  and  the 
great  floral  dl.splays  In  the  White  House 
vicinity.  As  you  drive  east  along  Rhode  Island 
Avenue — one  of  the  many  entrance  avenues 
which  Mrs.  Johnson  took  special  pains  to 
beautify — the  new  cherry  trees  on  the 
median  become  more  sparse  and  the  ground 
cover  Is  trampled.  Neglect  and  vandalism 
have  taken  .<;ome  toll.  But  yet  the  median  and 
all  the  other  small  parks  and  planted  areas 
we  Inspected  In  a  spring  tour  the  other  day 
of  the  less  affluent  districts  of  our  town  wero 
freshly  raked  and  tended.  The  energy  ha.s 
clearly  Infected  the  city's  gardeners  a.s  well 
as  those  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Before  returning  to  our  typewriter,  we 
dropped  In  on  our  favorite  playground,  the 
community  plajra  in  front  of  the  Buchanan 
Klcmentary  .School  at  12th  and  E  Streets  SE. 
It  had  been  dedicated  by  Mrs.  Johnson  six 
years  ago.  One  or  two  of  the  young  trees  had 
succumbed  A  picnic  table  had  been  broken 
and  j^ome  of  the  limbs  of  the  timber  jungle 
Jims  were  mls.slng  But  on  the  whole,  the 
place  seemed  not  much  wor.=e  for  .six  years 
of  enthusiastic  wear  and  tear.  The  children 
seemed  caught  up  in  the  season's  energv. 
swinging  and  climbing,  chasing  up  and  down 
that  cobblestone  mountain  and  making 
happy  noises.  Here.  too.  we  are  happy  to 
rc;H)rt.  the  city  stcined  to  be  smlll'ig  oiue 
a;_Mln. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DISCLOSURE 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain here  how  long  and  consistently  I 
have  argued  for  complete  disclosure  of 
all  the  information  concerning  the 
Watergate  situation  and  related  matters. 
Altliough  many  of  my  long-term  friends 
liave  allegedly  been  involved,  I  have 
ne'.  erthelcss  insisted  upon  full  disclosure 
and  a  policy  of  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  wav 
uas  opened  last  nittht  for  all  the  material 
rtriuired  or  merely  asked  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  other  investi- 
gative bodies  to  be  made  available.  I  have 
no  lalicnce  with  peojjle  who  whine  and 
s.iy,  "But  tlic  President  didnt  do  it  the 
\v:iy  ue  wanted." 

It  is  my  con.sidered  opinion  that  the 
PiT'ident  of  the  United  States  hius  some 
rights  and  some  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  regardless  of  what  you  might 
think  of  h;:n.  We  still  have  in  this  coun- 
try—at least  I  sincerely  hope  we  have — 
a  separation  of  powers  whirh.  in  efTcct. 
t>revents  one  branch  of  the  Government 
from  dominating  or  dictating  to  another 
branch  of  the  Government.  In  this,  I  be- 
lieve tlie  President  has  gone  as  far  as  he 
PO.-.-ibly  could  on  the  question  of  ma- 
tr  ri.ils  sought  by  the  House  Judiciary 
CominiUee.  He  is  making  public  tod.iy 
1,200  rages  of  tran.scripts  of  taped  con- 
versations which  have  been  subjienaed 
bv  Congressman  Rooings  Judiciary 
Committee.  And  to  fulfill  the  intent  of 
the  subpena  he  has  prrreed  to  let  Chair- 
min  RoDiNo  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
come  to  th"  White  House,  listen  to  any 
tape  they  .so  de.sire.  and  question  him 
about  those  tapes.  I  believe  tliis  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  way  to  approach  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem. 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  tired  of  those  who  Insist  that  all 
of  the  tapes  be  turned  over  manually  to 


the  stafT  of  the  House  committee.  What 
are  we  after  here?  Do  we  want  the  truth 
and  the  information  contained  in  those 
tapes;  or  do  we  want  some  kind  of  spe- 
cial privilege  for  the  staff  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee? 

Given  the  experience  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  had  with  leaks  to  the  press  and  the 
news  media.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  I 
would  follow  the  procedure  he  laid  down 
last  night.  What  is  so  important  about 
the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
having  access  to  the  tapes?  Could  it  be 
because  some  members  have  promised 
tiicir  friends  they  might  play  them  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests  at  a 
Georgetown  cocktail  party?  Could  it  be 
for  the  purposes  of  organized  leaks  to 
certain  segments  of  the  press? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions nor  do  I  believe  the  President  knows 
the  answers,  but  I  do  believe  that  they 
are  a  valid  consideration  in  light  of 
what  has  happened  in  this  case. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  President  has 
made  available  to  the  press,  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  investigative  agencies  com- 
plete digests  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  taped  conversations.  And  it  strikes 
me  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  Uiese  transcripts 
could  be  verified  with  the  actual  tapes.  If 
that  is  not  enough  for  the  Rodino  com- 
mittee, I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  House  Judlciarj- 
Committee,  on  a  question  of  the  very 
gravest  national  importance,  has  decided 
to  play  a  partisan  role  aimed  at  vote- 
getting  rather  than  truth-getting. 


PUBLIC     OWNERSHIP     OF     THE 
PAPERS  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
year  I  introduced  S.  2951,  a  bill  designed 
to  establish  clear  congressional  policy  on 
the  question  of  who  owtis  the  ofSclal 
papers  generated  by  a  President  or  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming his  official  duties.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  now  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressmen  Latta.  of  Ohio, 
and  GuYER  of  Ohio.  There  have  been 
several  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
in  recent  weeks  on  this  subject  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
lea^cs.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  a 
selection  of  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From    Iho  New   York   Times.  Jan.   8,    1074) 

PRESIDE.NTTAL    PAPrRS 

The  dispute  over  President  Nixon's  large 
and  locally  questionable  tax  deduction  for 
t':c  tlonatlon  of  his  Vlce-Presldentlnl  pipers 
to  (he  N'utlonal  Archives  raises  once  ag.-^ln  the 
unresolved  Ksue  of  the  ownership  of  the 
i:apcrs  of  Presidents  and  other  public 
lervant-!. 

Such  papers  are  of  Inherent  Interest  and 
tlierefore  of  taxable  value  onlv  because  the 
Individual  Involved  held  public  office  for 
which  he  was  paid  a  salary  out  of  public 
fund."  In  the  case  of  Presidents  and  manv 
less-T  officials,  these  papers  are  not  personal 
In  any  true  sense  because  they  were  gen- 
crated  by  the  flow  of  public  business  and 
were  prepared  In  Government  offices  with 
the  help  of  publicly  paid  secretaries  and 
a.«3lstant3. 
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Yet  neither  law  nor  custom  Is  clear  on 
what  Is  proper  practice.  George  Washington 
and  most  of  the  other  early  Presidents  took 
their  papers  with  them  when  they  left  ofBce. 
Some  of  these  letters  and  documents  were 
subsequently  donated  to  libraries  and  his- 
torical societies,  a  few  were  pvirchased  by 
the  Government  from  heirs,  and  still  others 
became  scattered  and  lost. 

Beginning  with  Andrew  Jackson,  however, 
e,  dozen  Presidents  or  their  heirs  gave  their 
papers  to  the  Library  of  Congress  without 
receiving  any  financial  compensation  That 
Is  the  policy  that  all  Presidents  and  public 
officials  ought  to  follow  and  that  Congress 
ought  to  mandate  by  law. 

Herbert  Hoover  began  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  conveying  Presidential  papers  to  a 
special  library  when  Stanford  University 
and  later  the  Hoover  Library  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  became  the  depository  for  his  papers. 
But  this  practice  is  inconclusive  on  the 
question  of  establishing  personal  ownership 
of  Presidential  papers  or  obtaining  a  tax 
break  for  donating  them.  Thus,  when  Frank- 
im  D.  Roosevelt  planned  his  library  at  Hyde 
Park,  he  treated  his  papers  as  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and,  after  his  death, 
the  Surrogate  Court  of  Duchess  County  up- 
held their  Interpretation.  Nevertheless,  Pres- 
idents Elsenhower.  Johnson  and  Nixon — as 
well  as  Supreme  Court  Justices,  members  of 
Congress  and  others — have  taken  sizable  tax 
deductions  for  the  "gift"  of  papers  that. 
Strictly    speaking,    were    public    documents. 

The  change  in  the  1969  tax  law  made  it 
impossible  for  any  taxpayer,  not  Just  a  pub- 
lic official,  to  claim  a  charitable  deduction 
for  the  gift  of  papers  on  which  he  holds  a 
common  law  copyright.  That  change  Is  un- 
just to  private  citizens,  notably  authors  and 
artists,  whose  papers  may  have  consider- 
able value  and  who  produced  these  papers  by 
their  own  efforts— not  on  Government  time 
or  with  the  assistance  of  Government  em- 
ployes. Ab  so  often  happens,  the  tax-writing 
committees  of  Congress  created  a  new  in- 
justice by  refusing  to  face  up  squarely  to  an 
old  Injustice — In  this  instance,  the  perver- 
sion of  public  documents  by  public  officials 
for  private  pecuniary  advantage. 

Clearly,  there  is  need  for  a  law  expressly 
establishing  the  Government's  proprietary 
right  to  speeches,  letters,  memorandums  and 
other  documents  compiled  by  public  offi- 
cials on  Government  time  and  at  public 
expense. 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Dec.  31,  1973) 
WHO  Owns  the  President's  Papers? 

President  Nixon's  unprecedented  disclosure 
of  his  personal  financial  records  early  this 
month  has  not  allayed  the  suspicion  that  he 
has  reaped  unwarranted  gain  whUe  in  office. 
Last  week  new  controversies  erupted : 

Former  Internal  Revenue  Service  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  Cohen,  a  Democrat,  said 
that  the  President  apparently  violated  IRS 
rules  by  Improperly  listing  his  $50,000  annual 
expense  account  as  additional  salary.  Counted 
that  way,  and  not  as  an  expense  allowance. 
the  sum  Increased  not  only  Nixon's  adjusted 
gross  Income  but  also  the  size  of  the  maxi- 
mum tax  deduction  he  could  take  for  chari- 
table deduction  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income.  In  three  of  the  four  years 
affecting  Nixon's  recent  tax  returns,  he  would 
be  allowed  charitable  deductions  up  to  50 'L 
of  that  Income.  Thus  the  larger  Nixon's  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  the  more  quickly  he 
could  claim  as  a  deduction  all  the  $576,000 
valuation  placed  on  the  vice-presidential  pa- 
pers that  he  donated  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives. An  accountant  commissioned  by  the 
Washington  Post  last  week  estimated  that 
from  1969  through  1972  the  President  saved 
$13,000  in  taxes  (an  amount  equal  to  n% 
of  the  $78,651  that  he  actually  paid). 

There  was  new  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment-paid Improvements  on  Nixon's  homes 
at  Key  Blscayne,  Fla.,  and  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  Last  week  the  General  Accounting  Of- 


fice, the  congressional  watchdog  agency  that 
monitors  spending,  charged  that  some  of  the 
$14  million  spent  at  the  two  residences  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  property  but  did 
little  to  protect  the  President.  GAO  officials 
maintain  that  Nixon  should  personally  have 
borne  at  least  part  of  the  nearly  $24,000  for 
landscape  maintenance,  $19,300  for  building 
a  private  railroad  crossing  and  cabana.  $8,- 
400  for  property  surveys,  $10,600  for  driveway 
paving  and  $3,800  for  a  new  sewer  line. 

Above  all,  politicians,  tax  lawyers  and  his- 
torian.? continued  to  question  the  propriety  ^ 
if  not  the  legality — of  Nixon's  claiming  a  big 
lax  break  for  donating  his  vice-presidential 
papers  to  the  National  Archives.  The  papers 
had  been  prepared  or  gathered  while  he  was 
on  the  public  payroll,  primarily  using  public 
facilities  and  the  services  of  other  federal  em- 
ployees. To  the  non-expert,  Nixon's  papers 
might  seem  to  contain  a  lode  of  trivia  Oc- 
cupying 825  cu.  ft.,  they  include  414.00  let- 
ters. 87.000  Items  relating  to  public  appear- 
ances (including  speech  texts).  27.000  in- 
vitations (along  with  acceptances  and  re- 
fusals! and  57.000  Items  relating  to  foreign 
trips  Nonetheless,  this  material  could  well  be 
valuable  to  historians  who  one  day  will  at- 
tempt to  piece  together  a  profile  of  America 
in  the  1950s. 

F.  Gerald  Ham.  president  of  the  Socie'y  r' 
American  Archivists.  Insists:  "I  think  It  ;s  a 
fiction  that  the.se  are  private  papers  The  very 
great  bulk  of  these  papers  originate  from 
one  activity  only — that  of  serving  in  a  public 
capacity.  I  think  they  should  be  public  pa- 
pers." A  1969  study  for  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  put  the  case  even  more 
strongly.  The  association  said  that  the  con- 
cept that  a  President's  papers  became  his 
property  after  leaving  office  was  "a  lingering 
vestige  of  the  attributes  of  monarchy,  not 
an  appropriate  or  compatible  concept  .  .  .  for 
the  head  of  a  democratic  state." 

Nixon,  however,  has  the  weight  of  prece- 
dent on  his  side.  Presidents  since  George 
Washington  have  treated  documents  from 
their  days  in  office  as  their  own,  taking  them 
home  with  them  on  leaving  office.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  Government  had  to  pay 
nearly  $200,000  to  get  back  some  of  the 
papers  that  were  In  the  hands  of  various 
descendants  of  Washington,  the  two  Adamses, 
Jefferson.  Madison  and  Monroe. 

The  heirs  of  Aljraham  Lincoln  held  his 
papers  until  his  son  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
gave  them  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  stipu- 
lating that  they  remain  sealed  untU  1947 — 
as  they  were.  Thus  there  Is  even  a  precedent 
for  the  requirement  that  Nixon  attached  to 
the  gift  of  his  papers — that  they  be  withheld 
from  the  public  until  after  he  leaves  office. 
This  stipulation,  however,  has  led  to  criticism 
that  Nixon  Is  not  entitled  to  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  papers  until  he  relinquishes  full 
control  over  the  gift. 

Nor  was  Nixon  unique  in  affixing  a  price  tag 
to  his  papers  and  taking  a  tax  deduction. 
Platoons  of  onetime  Government  officials 
have  turned  over  papers  to  historical  societies 
and  university  libraries.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  donated  more  than  2.700  boxes  of 
materials  to  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
and  took  tax  deductions  of  $199,153  for  those 
papers  dealing  with  his  vice  presidency. 
Former  California  Governor  Pat  Brown  got  a 
$105,000  tax  write-off  for  giving  his  papers 
to  the  University  of  California.  Former  US. 
Ambassador  to  India  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
gave  some  papers  to  the  Kennedy  Library, 
and  took  what  he  now  feels  was  a  "meager  " 
deduction  of  $4,500. 

Some  public  officials  have  not  viev^■ed  the 
mementos  of  their  official  days  as  negotiable 
paper.  TTiough  the  record  Is  not  entirely 
clear,  It  seems  that  of  all  Presidents,  only 
Nixon  and  Lyndon  Johnson  personally 
sought  monetary  gain  from  their  papers. 
Minnesota's  Governors  have  traditionally 
donated  their  papers  to  the  state's  historical 
society  and  have  not  benefited  financially. 
Many   Wisconsin   officials   have   contributed 


their  papers  t.i  thtir  state's  historical  in- 
stituticn^  Adlai  Ste\en.son  gave  his  papers 
to  Princeton   and  sought  no  tax  advantage. 

SLIM    PICKINGS 

Thcrr  are  many  officials,  however,  who  have 
ktpt  their  memos,  letters,  speeches  arid 
ether  papers  m  their  families  unless  giver,  a 
nnanci.d  inceiuive  t;  part  with  them.  Thus 
the  rule  that  pern.itted  tax  deductioi.s 
proved  a  boon  for  historians.  But  a  law 
pa=sed  in  1963  made  the  historians'  pickings 
Kiimmer.  Congre-.s.  seeking  to  bar  Lyndon 
Johnsrn  from  re.'.p'nE:  conTinued  tax  bene- 
fits from  the  private  papers  of  his  poluical 
offices,  abolished  tax  deriuctirns  for  donations 
o:   pap<?rs. 

The  eamination  of  this  incentive  has  se- 
riovisly  cut  the  fiOw  of  historical  dccuments. 
Y.Tle  University  .'\rchlvist  Herman  Kar.n 
complains:  "People  are  sitting  on  their 
papers  in  the  hope  that  the  law  will  be 
changed  "  Except  lor  those  donated  :n  a 
spirit  of  patnoLiini  or  altruism,  it  seems, 
many  liistorical  documents  will  rem.Tin 
stuffed  in  former  officials'  attics  and  scr.p- 
boc'.is  until  these  papers  can  again  earn  a  t;.x 
deduct!.-':. — or  until  a  new  law  declares  t'lat 
papers  rrrriuced  by  official.s  serving  the  pub- 
lic belcne  to  tlie  "ublic 


(From  the  Detroit  News.  Mar  31.  1974' 

TiX  rR-.BEP.s  To  SirFsxrp  Issve:   Are  Papers 

Nixon's  To  Give? 

(  B;-  John  E  Peterson  i 

U'ASHiNGTON^The  Joint  Congressional  Tax 
Committee  reviewing  President  Nixon's  tax- 
deductible  gift  of  vice-presidential  papers 
has  decided  to  sidestep  the  broader  question 
of  whether  the  papers  were  really  his  to  give 
away. 

The  committee  had  agreed  Jan.  21  to  a  re- 
quest by  M.  B.  Schnapper,  a  Washington 
historian,  that  it  rule  on  whether  public  pa- 
pers of  high  government  officials  are  the  r 
private  property  or  belong  in  the  public 
domain. 

In  a  letter  to  Schnapper,  the  committee 
chief  of  staff.  Dr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworl.^. . 
said  the  issue  "is  one  of  the  questions  on 
■which  the  committee  will  have  to  pass  Judt- 
ment.  " 

Last  week,  however,  an  aide  to  Woodworth 
said  the  committee  decided  not  to  research 
that  question  because  "it  would  lengthen 
our  investigation  well  past  the  AprU  1  date 
we  have  set  for  the  release  of  our  report  ' 

Instead,  the  aide  said,  the  committee  will 
focus  solely  on  the  question  of  whether  Mr 
Nixon  beat  the  July  25,  1969,  deadline  for 
depositing  his  papers  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives for  tax-deduction  purposes.  That  was 
the  last  day  donations  of  papers  could  ha. e 
been  claimed  as  tax  deductions  under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  President  sent  the  National  Archives 
641,000  documents  accumulated  during  his 
eight  years  as  vice-president  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  after  a  Chicago  ap- 
praiser had  valued   them  at  $576,000. 

Mr.  Nixon  then  claimed  that  amount  m 
tax  deductions  spread  over  four  years 

If  the  tax  committee  rules  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's deductions  are  not  valid  t>ecause  the 
papers  were  not  actually  given  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives  before  July  25,  1969.  the 
President  might  have  to  pay  back  taxes 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

But  if  he  did  pay  the  back  taxes,  Schnap- 
per says.  Mr.  Nixon  then  would  be  free  to 
ask  for  his  papers  back  and  sell  them  on  the 
open  market. 

"And,  "  Schnapper  contended.  "If  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  does  not  decide  the  matter. 
President  Nixon,  under  cvirrei.t  interpreta- 
tion, would  be  free  also  to  sell  all  of  the 
Watergate  tapes.  You  can  Imagine  what  kind 
of  a  price  they  might  bring." 

Schnapper  believes  that  Congress  may  have 
acted  under  a  delusion  when  it  abolished  tax 
deductions  for  the  gift  of  papers  and  docu- 
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niei;ts  lu  a  provision  of  the  Tax  Relofln  Act 
of  1969.  j 

■The  congressmen  who  sponsored  tlie  bill 
apparently  believe  that  there  was  a  la*  giv- 
li.^  the  presidents  and  other  public  senants 
tiie  rlfa'lit  to  talce  hundreds  of  thousai  ds  of 
cl.ll.ir;  in  tax  deductions  on  gifts  of  (  Hicial 
d^'cuments  and  papers  tu  the  na  ;ioM 
Scliuapper  said. 

•But  in  all  actuality,  tl.ey  were  ri;»Jaliiii,' 
a  law  that  didn't  exUt   ' 

Schnapper.    eduur    of    tl.e    rubllo    jjlfairs 
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Press,  h.is  spent   tiiur..--.iuds  i>f  hours   i  i   the 


Cow- 


niiii; 


National   Archives   and    the   Library  of 
t:i.ss  duni),'  ro.^earcli  on   the  aatius  of  (^ikuil 
cio:umc.it-i  ar.d  papcr- 

'  There  was  no  law  ■Ahataoever  sanciii 
the  gifts  of  such  papers  for  purpf.es  c  [  t<tx 
ueJiictions."  he  .said. 

•  Ihe  only  directly  relevant  staUite  \\ 
Presidential  Libraries  Act.  based  on  a 
resolution   of   Congress   pus;  cd   on    Auj 
1J55.  That  act  auihorl^-es  the  General 
ices    Administration    'to    accept    for    d(. 
the  papers  and  other  historical  niatcri! 
any   president   ir   former   president,   oi. 
other   orticial   or   firmer   ofiiclal    of    the; 
ernnient.  and   otlier  pnrcrs  relating:   tt 
coiitempurary  with  any  president  or  fc 
president  "    But    there    Is    no    !iulhon/4tioh 
allowing  tax  deductions  on  such  deposit^ 
o 'hnapper  said  several  earlv  drafts  ofj 
law   did    have    clai:.-es   stipulating    thai 
documents  of  pre.n'Jenl.s  and  other  o 
be  "deemeii  glf's  exemp'   from  federal 
tlin  "  but  tho^e  c;au<:cs  were  deleted  ii 
nif'Hsure  that  flnallv  pa.-'-fd 

'"N  3t    only    that,"    he    «ald.    "but    th< 
that  passed  refers  to  the  donation  of 

buildings    and    equipment'    fir    preside. 

Itbrartes  very  precisely  a-s  pifts  whofe  ^alue 
c;;n  be  dedur-cJ  from  ftdpral  taxes 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  a  very  s  i! 
leeal    distinction    between    the    use    of 
word  "gifts'-  find  the  word  'defxjelts. 

Schnapper  conroded,  however,  that  t,u... 
recent  presidents  and  numerous  other  pi  ibiic 
oer-.anus  have  Ciji  sidrrra  their  ' charll  able 
contrlbutl'.ns  of  omclal  documents"  t<] 
National  .'^nhlves  ps  the  ef(uivalcnt  of  ^..- 
vate  gifts  entlt]e:l  to  tax  cieductions  u  ider 
Internal  revenue  laws 

"Such  an  a  -iiairmon  i-  uveriy  ab.st  rd." 
he  declare!  "Pre- Ident  John.son.  for 
stance,  donated  more  than  r)i  million  o: 
papers  to  the  Na'ional  An  hives  and  too: 
deductions  on  tho  e  sifts  in  1965,  19»J6. 
and  1968  (The  amount  of  the  deduction- 
cannot,   under  law.   be  revealed  i. 

"If  his  papers  were  appraised  at  9n  ciiifs 
a  page,  which  was  the  rate  President  Nl  xon 
(Who  revealed  the  fltjures  him.self)  j;ot  for 
his  vlce-presldential  papers.  President  Jc  fin- 
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son  could  have  claimed  a  tax  deduction  ... 
talliig  between  .$22  and  $28  million,  dep«  nd- 
Ing  on  how  it  was  spread  out 

"Yet   It  Is  entirely  obvlmis  that  Preslceiit 
Johi\son's    31    million    papers    consisted 
best,    c>f    only    a    few    tliousaiid    he    acti 
authored  himself 

•  llie    remainder,    of    course,    were    oflt-lal 
do.'uments   written   and    created    for   hut    b\ 
tederal  employes  ar  ereat  co.st   ti->  the  Am  ?ri 
can  taxpayers  To  claim  tliat  President  Jo 
son  or  any  other  president  ha.s  the  rlgh 
r-ne  tho.?  pap)ers  hack  to  the  American 
pie  and  claim  K'^antlc   tax  deductions  I 
blzarrely  twist   whatever  rules  of  logic 
remain  In  this  troubled  world  " 

The   first   Pre;ldent    to    take   a    tax   dcAic 
tlon  on  the  gift  of  public  papers  and  dcru- 
ments    accumulated    by    him    in    otflce 
President    Trum.in.    Schnapper    said 

"President  Truman  t;ot  a  letter  authorl 
him  to  do  that,  from  one  of  his  own 
polntees  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv 
be  said. 

"President  Eisenhowers  lawyers  beq  me 
aware  of  that  letter  and  used  almost  the 
same  language  In  framing  a  deed  of  jlfta 
for   Ike's   papers."   Schnapper  said.  j 

Tho  assassination  of  President  Keniiedr 
was  uaexpect«d,  and  so  there  was  no    >ro- 
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vlilon    In    his   will    for   the   disposal    of   his 
presidential    papers.   Schnapper   said. 

The  Kennedy  heirs  took  no  tax  deductions 
on  the  gift  of  his  papers  to  the  government, 
he  said. 

Not  only  are  there  no  laws  allowing  public 
officials  to  transform  official  documents  into 
private  property  for  tax-deduction  purposes, 
Schnapper  said,  but  the  only  known  Judicial 
decision  further  supports  tlie  view  tii.it  such 
pipers  are  public  property. 

•  When  President  Roosevelt  died,  his  will 
made  no  mention  of  hi.s  public  papers," 
Schnapper  said.  'HLs  executors  soui-ht  a  rul- 
ing as  to  whether  they  were  pri'  aie  pr.ip- 
erty  or  In  the  public  domain. 

"On  July  21.  1947,  the  Surro-:^to  C  nirt 
of  Dutches  County,  N.Y,,  ruled  that  'the 
oflicial  documents  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  are  the  property  of  the  United 
States.'  " 

Furthermore.  Schnapper  s  Id.  FDR  as  earlv 
as  1938—- when  hf  made  arranfjements  for  hu 
presidential  llbrarv  at  Hyde  Park— publicly 
announced  that  he  considered  hij  omclal 
documents  and  papers  the  property  of  the 
American  people,  '    ihe   pc   pies  record   ' 

Most,  presidential  p.tpcr.-.  he  sua  includ- 
ing tha'e  of  Jack.son.  Van  Buren.  Lincoln. 
Grant,  Garfield,  Benjamin  Harrison,  McKln- 
ley.  Theodore  R(K>^e>eIt,  Taft,  'Wilsan  and 
CjoUdpe— were  Uepo-ltcd  freely  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congrchw  witliout  any  deals  allow- 
ing lax  exemptions  or  other  financial  gain. 
"The  prochviiy  of  ro'. ernment  officials  for 
tre.Lling  tl.eir  oilU  lal  documents  a.s  private 
pap;r=:,  am-unis  -in  e.fect— to  an  illegal 
ci>;>vr;;^hl,  "  Schnapper  snid. 

lie  cited  Section  8  of  the  Copyritiht  Act. 
/-•Ui  h  so.-.ie.,  that  "No  copyright  ^all  sub- 
M  .1  In  the  original  text  of  any  work  which 
is  111  the  public  domain  ...  in  any  publica- 
tion of  the  Unl'.ed  States  government."  And 
S  hiappcr  .laid  he  Is  convinced  that  the 
tendency  of  presidents  and  ot^er  public  cf- 
ticlals  to  treat  public  documents  as  their 
own  Is  bMlcjOly  Incompatible  wtlh  the  con- 
cept of  Amierlcan  demot  racy. 

"If  presidents  and  other  public  servants 
are  permitted  la  continue  to  treat  their 
documents  of  oilu  e  as  pri.ate  property."  he 
said,  •'they  and  tlieir  heirs  remain  free  to 
sell  those  docuni'-nt.s  to  tiie  hiyhest  bidder, 
keep  them  secret  as  long  as  they  choose 
t  J  clo  so.  or  simply  destroy  tlicm 

'  Aone  of  tho  e  piactices  are  con.sisient  with 
the  ovrrridKig  ri-ht,  of  tho  public  to  know 
thai  cxisui  In  a  deniocrai-y. 

•'Under  the  circumstances  I  would  hope  th« 
Joint  Tax  C.jmmittee  will  chanj-'e  Its  mind 
and  provide  a  detimtlve  ruling  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

IFrom  Newsday.  Dec,  30.  1973) 

A  Papkb  Dispute 

(By  Antliony  Marro) 

\V,\sHi.vr.ToN— •When  George  Wa.shlngton 
left  the  presidency  in  1796,  he  packed  up 
most  of  his  official  papers  and  took  them 
back  home  to  Mount  Vernon. 

When  John  Adams  left  office,  he  followed 
this  precedent,  possibly  because  he  didn't 
want  his  arch-enemy  and  successor,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  rummaging  through  them. 

Others  followed  suit,  and  by  the  time  Lyn- 
don Johnson  went  back  to  Texas  In  1969  It 
was  generally  assumed  that  an  ex-Presldenfs 
papers  were  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit. 
So  Johnson  had  30,000.000  pieces  of  paper! 
5.500,000  microfilmed  documents,  half  a  mil- 
lion photographs,  and  2.010,420  feet  of  mo- 
tion-picture film  carted  back  to  Austin  to  be 
placed  In  the  Lyndon  Bair.es  John.son  Presi- 
dential Library. 

Now  comes  H.  O.  Jones,  the  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  to  argue  that  It  was  public  property 
that  Washington  and  his  successors  toted 
back  home,  and  that  Presidents.  Including 
the  present  Incumbent,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  official  papers  to  b*  their 
private  property.   (Jones  also  Is  opposed  to 


the  idea  of  presidential  libraries.  Including 
the  one  he  calls  "that  Pharaoh's  monument 
In  Austin."  But  that  Is  a  subject  for  another 
day.) 

Simply  put.  Jones  argues  that  anything 
produced  on  government  time,  at  govern- 
ment expense,  and  for  a  government  purpo.se 
should  be  considered  government  property. 
"I've  been  agitating  about  this  for  a  long 
time."  he  said  recently.  "Most  of  these  papers 
shouldn't  even  be  thought  of  as  papers— 
thev  should  be  thought  of  as  records,  the 
records  of  government." 

Jones  doesnt  argue  that  all  such  papers 
belong  to  the  public.  He  Is  willing  to  let  pub- 
lic olluials  lake  their  personal  letters  and 
diaries  with  them  when  they  leave  office. 
"The  key  is  whether  the  papers  were  devel- 
oped for  a  t'overnment  purpose."  he  says.  "If 
they  were,  they  should  b?long  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

Jones  says  he  ha-s  had  trouble  getting 
anyone  concerned  about  this  except  "a  tiny 
fraternity  of  Ineffective  archivists."  And  not 
all  of  his  fellow  archivists  agree  with  him. 

"There  certainly  is  a  strong  tradition  that 
holds  that  a  President's  papers  belong  to 
him.  "  says  James  O'Neill,  the  deputy  archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  and  a  man  who  has 
debated  the  matter  with  Jones  In  the  past. 
■•Jones  makes  a  very  logical  case  for  saying 
that  the  papers  ought  to  be  public.  I  cant 
fault  his  logic— all  I  can  fault  Is  his  under- 
standing of  law  and  history."' 

V/e  have  learned  In  recent  weeks  that 
President  Nixon  donated  his  pre-presldential 
papers  to  the  National  Archives  and  was  able 
to  claim  a  •576.000  tax  deduction  because  of 
this  gift.  This  enabled  him  to  pay  federal 
Income  taxes  of  only  $793  and  *878  in  two  of 
the  years  that  he  was  living  In  the  White 
Hou.se.  drawing  a  salary  of  $200,000  a  year, 
and  accumulating  the  assets  that  have  made 
him  a  millionaire. 

The  papers  in  question — some  1.176  boxes 
containing  about  600.000  documents — date 
back  to  Nixon's  years  as  a  senator  and  vice 
president.  They  Include  papers  dealing  with 
the  Alger  Hiss  spy  case  and  with  his  trips 
to  latin  America  (where  he  was  assaulted  by 
anti-Amencan  mobs),  and  to  Russia  (where 
he  argued  with  Khrushchev) .  They  also  con- 
tain many  routine  documents  and  memo- 
randa such  as  the  27.000  Invitations  that  he 
accepted  or  rejected  during  those  years. 

While  a  number  of  persons  have  ques- 
tioned whether  Nixon's  action  met  the  legal 
definition  of  a  "gift"  and  whether  he  made 
It  In  time  to  claim  the  deduction,  Jones  and 
a  handful  of  others  have  raised  the  larger 
question  of  whether  the  papers  were  his  to 
give  In  the  first  place. 

One  of  these  others  Is  M.  B.  Schnapper.  the 
editor  of  the  Public  Affairs  Press  (most 
recent  publication,  the  American  CIvU  Lib- 
erties Union  handbook.  "Why  President 
Richard  Nixon  Should  Be  Impeached").  Like 
Jones.  Schnapper  believes  that  the  papers 
belong  to  the  public  and  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "Things  that  are  done  In  the  course 
of  a  nubile  servant's  official  duties  cannot  be 
considered  private  property  or  turned  Into 
private  profit. •'  he  says. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  argument  that  then- 
Sen.  John  Williams  (R-Del  )  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  1969.  when  he  waci  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  tax  write-off  for  such 
gifts.  He  said  that  one  thing  that  bothered 
him  about  the  practice  was  that  public  ofB- 
clals  were  making  a  profit  by  giving  the  pub- 
lic things  that  already  belonged  to  the 
public. 

"I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases  many  of  the 
papers  are  Just  plain  Junk,"  he  said,  'but  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  have  value,  they 
were  developed  by  government  officials  on 
government  time  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment staff  personnel,  were  typed  by  govern- 
ment secretaries  on  government  paper  and 
were  even  wtored  In  government  flies." 

Both  Jones  and  Schnapper  say  there  Is  no 
law  that  speclflcally  glvee  a  public  official  the 
right  to  treat  government  documents  aa  hla 
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private  property.  They  say  the  pracUce  is 
based  on  tradition,  not  law.  and  It's  about 
time  the  tradition  was  changed. 

Schnapper  thinks  that  the  reason  some 
of  the  earlier  Presldenta  carried  off  papers 
was  simply  because  there  waa.no  place  to 
leave  them.  "Until  1897,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  Just  a  hole-ln-the-wall  In  the  capl- 
tol.  and  we  didn't  have  a  National  Archives 
untU  after  1930,"  he  says.  "I  think  some  of 
them  took  them  home  because  they  didn't 
know  what  else  "to  do  with  them." 

Jones  thinks  another  reason  for  the  tradi- 
tion Is  that  the  constitutional  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  has  been  Interpreted  to  per- 
mit a  President,  while  in  office,  sometimes  to 
withhold  records  and  information  from 
Congr&ss. 

But  Jones  argues  that  it  Is  an  "Uloglcal 
and  quite  unconstitutional  proposition"  that 
a  President  should  be  able  to  turn  these 
documents  over  to  his  heirs,  and  that  they, 
as  private  citizens,  should  be  able  to  decide 
what  part  of  the  public  record  should  be 
preserved. 

And  this  Is  where  archivists  begin  to  have 
nightmares,  for  while  recent  presidents — 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son—have left  their  papers  to  prssldentlal 
libraries,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  others 
will.  And  the  record  of  the  past  has  been 
that  documents  important  to  our  history 
have  been  burned  (intentionally  or  by  ac- 
cident), lost,  censored  by  widows,  and  dis- 
tributed as  souvenirs. 

During  his  Nov.  17  press  conference  at 
Disney  World.  Nixon  suggested  that  If  Ifs 
discovered  that  he  Isn't  entitled  to  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  papers,  he'd  be  happy  to 
take  them  back  and  sell  them  on  the  open 
market.  "I'll  be  glad  to  have  the  papers  back, 
and  111  pay  the  Ux,"  he  said,  "because  I 
think  they're  worth  more  (than  the  $576,000 
tax  deduction  claimed)." 

So  this  seems  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  what  Jones  calls  "the 
larcenous  habits  of  Presidents  from  George 
Washington  on"  and  determine  whether 
Nixon  has  any  right  to  march  over  to  the 
archives  and  repossess  those  1.176  boxes  of 
papers. 

IFrom  Newsday,  Apr.  14.   1974] 

Who  Owns  the  President's  Papers? 

(By  Anthony  Marro) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  turn  his  public  papers 
Into  a  $676,000  tax  shelter  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  larger  question  of  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  papers  should  have  been  con- 
sidered hU  In  the  first  place. 

At  le««t  three  bills  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress would  declare  any  papers  developed  by 
or  for  federal  officials  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties  to  be  the  property  of  the 
government,  and  not  personal  property. 

One  of  the  biUs — Introduced  by  Sen,  Bh-ch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.)  would  require  outgoing  Presi- 
dents, vice  presidents,  senators,  congressmen, 
and  other  elected  officials  to  deposit  their 
official  papers  In  the  National  Archives 
within  180  days  of  leaving  office. 

Two  similar  measures  Introduced  by  Del- 
bert  Latta  and  Tennyson  Ouyer,  both  Re- 
publican House  members  from  Ohio,  would 
affect  the  papers  of  all  government  em- 
ployees, not  Just  those  of  elected  officials. 

Bayh  feels  that  "In  the  case  of  Presidents 
and  many  other  leaser  officials,  these  papers 
are  not  personal  In  any  real  sense  because 
they  were  generated  by  the  flow  of  public 
buslnesB  and  were  prepared  In  government 
offices  with  the  help  of  publicly  paid  secre- 
taries and  assistants." 

Traditionally,  presidents  have  considered 
their  official  papers  to  be  personal  property. 
The  tradition  started  with  George  Washing- 
ton, who  simply  packed  up  most  of  hlg  official 
pajpera  and  took  them  home  with  him  to 
Mount  "Vernon. 


Others  followed  his  example,  and  when 
President  Johnson  left  office  In  1969,  few 
challenged  hla  right  to  box  up  more  than 
30,000.000  pieces  of  paper,  6,550,000  micro- 
filmed documents,  and  balf-a-mllUon 
photographs,  and  have  them  carted  home  to 
Texas  for  deposit  in  the  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son Presidential  Library. 

But  under  a  new  law,  effective  July  25, 
1969.  officials  are  no  longer  permitted  to  do- 
nate their  papers  and  then  treat  the  dona- 
tion Es  a  tax  deduction.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  concluded 
that  Nixon  was  not  entitled  to  a  $576,000  tax 
deduction  for  the  donation  of  his  presidential 
papers  to  the  National  Archives  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  given 
the  papers  prior  to  the  July  25,  1969  deadline. 

Largely  because  of  the  historical  prece- 
dents, the  Joint  Committee  decided  that 
Kixon  had  grounds  to  claim  the  papers  as 
his  own.  It  questioned,  however,  whether  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  Presidents  "to  derive  prof- 
it from  the  sale  of  materials  that  were  pro- 
duced while  they  were  public  servants."  and 
suggested  that  congressional  committees 
might  want  to  consider  •'the  whole  question 
of  the  ownership  of  papers  of  public  officials.  " 
This  Is  what  Bayh  hopes  to  do. 

Expected  to  support  him  Is  an  increasingly 
vocal  band  of  historians  and  archivists  who 
maintain  that  such  papers  sliould  be  public 
documents.  One  of  these,  M.  B.  Schnapper. 
the  editor  of  Public  Affairs  Press.  Insists  that 
Presidents  have  never  had  a  statutory  right 
to  the  documents,  and  that  the  tradition  is 
"fuzzy  and  inconsistent." 

He  maintains  tlmt  "they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  private  property  that  can  be  sold, 
concealed,  or  destroyed  at  the  whim"  of  the 
officials. 

Tlie  Latta  and  Guyer  bills  are  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Because  the  committee 
is  so  deeply  Involved  in  Its  Investigation  of 
whether  Nixon  should  be  Impeached,  It  Is  not 
likely  that  their  bills  wUl  get  an  airing  in  the 
near  future,  congressional  sources  say. 

But  Bayh's  bill  Is  In  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  According  to 
one  committee  staffer,  there  Is  son\e  reluc- 
tance to  begin  hearings  because  "there •s  con- 
cern that  It  will  look  like  another  razor  slice 
at  the  President  .  .  .  and  because  there  are 
some  congressmen  who  don^t  want  their  own 
papers  made  public."  But,  he  said,  there's  a 
"reasonable  chance"  hearings  will  be  held 
soon. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  Nation  approaches  Its  most  signifi- 
cant 200th  anniversary  celebration,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  formula- 
tion of  plans  now  under  consideration 
across  America.  As  John  Adams  wrote 
two  centuries  ago,  the  day  after  he  voted 
for  the  resolution  of  independence,  the 
occasion  should  "be  solemnized  with 
pomp  and  parades — and  illuminations, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
from  this  time  forward  forever  more." 
FoT  myself  and  Senator  Schweiker,  I 
can  proudly  announce  that  Philadelphia 
is  planning  what  I  think  Mr.  Adams  had 
tn  mind  and  what  the  March  25  edition 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  has  called 
"a  model"  program.  Over  the  next  3 
years  our  Nation's  birthplace  will  bring 
cultural,  educational,  and  historical 
understanding  to  the  actions  of  John 
Adajus  and  our  Founding  Fathers.  Phila- 
delphia's reatistic  approach  of  using  the 
facilities  and  resources  already  available 
embodies  the  concept  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion. All  facets  of  such  programs  will 


"improve  the  life  of  the  community  in 
fields  like  art,  recreation,  education,  and 
housing — not  just  in  1976  but  for  years  to 
come."  Philadelphia  has  set  an  example 
all  cities,  large  and  small,  can  easily 
apply  to  their  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings. 

I  suggest  that  every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body  help  all  the  home- 
to\\Tis  of  America  plan  effectively  the 
most  meaningful  celebration  America 
will  ever  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ceUent  article  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  "Do  It  Yourself  Bicentennial: 
Philadelphia  Sets  a  Pattern,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Do   lT-YOt"ESELr  Bl(.ENTEJ.'NIAl.;  PUIl-ADELPHIA 

Sets  a  Pattebn 

The  city  where  American  Independence  was 
born  Is  emergins?  as  a  model  for  the  kind  of 
revamped  Bicentennial  proposed  by  President 
Nixon. 

Originally,  the  focal  point  of  the  nation's 
2C0th  birthday  party  was  to  have  been  a  bil- 
lion-dollar world's  fair  In  Philadelphia.  The 
plan  fell  apart  two  years  ago  as  costs  esca- 
lated and  disagreements  arose  over  exactly 
where  the  exposition  should  be. 

Under  the  Presidents  revised  outline  for 
the  Bicentennial,  no  city  will  play  the  domi- 
nant role.  Rather,  Mr.  Nixon  said  In  a  March 
10  radio  address,  'we  sliall  seek  to  trigger  a 
chain  reaction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Indi- 
vidual celebratioi;s — large  and  small — 
planned  and  carried  out  by  citizens  In  every 
part  of  America." 

LOCAL    rNrriATTVE 

Philadelphia,  despite  Its  setback,  has  taken 
the  l-.,itiatlve  in  planning  a  pace-setting  cele- 
bration. Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  aborted 
worlds  fair,  a  low-keyed  but  vibrant  Bicen- 
tennial Is  starting  to  take  shape. 

Beginning  later  this  year,  the  city  is  em- 
barking on  a  two-yeax  American  birthday 
party  tliat  wUl  Include  300  events — raaglag 
from  a  ceremonial  convening  of  the  present 
U.S.  Congress  to  a  cultural  feast  of  drama, 
dance  and  music. 

Also  scheduled  are  an  enormous  flower 
show,  dozens  of  conventions  of  learned  so- 
cieties, and  religious  convocations  Including 
one  which  civic  leaders  hope  Pope  Paul  VI 
will  attend.  Museums  will  offer  dramatic  new 
exhibits,  and  major  events  will  be  held  In 
virtually  every  main  field  of  sports.  Al- 
together, the  celebration  Is  expected  to  cost 
about  130  million  dollars  and  attract  up  Id 
18  million  visitors  In  1976 — some  six  times  as 
mar.y  as  this  city  normally  gets. 

ENERGY    NO    PROBLEM 

The  energy  crisis.  If  It  continues  Into  1976. 
Is  discounted  as  a  dampening  factor  because 
the  City  Is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tion's iar.jest  concentration  of  population 
and  l3  amply  served  by  railroads.  bu«es  and 
airlines. 

"It's  true  there  won't  be  any  expo  here." 
observed  an  official  of  the  Bicentennial  plan- 
ning agency.  Philadelphia  '76.  "But  there  will 
be  so  much  else  happening  that  most  people 
won't  know  the  dlfle fence  " 

Critics  of  the  city's  celebr.^tlon.  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  the  Bicentennial  Is 
far  less  enterprising  than  It  was  to  have  been 
under  original  plans.  Whole  sections  of  the 
city  were  slated  for  rebuilding  at  that  time. 

Many  PhUadelphians,  who  bad  hoped  the 
fair  would  enhance  the  city's  reputation  and 
lay  to  rest  old  )okei  tboat  the  community's 
"stodglneM."  were  stunned  when  the  pro- 
posal was  killed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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But  Almost  Immediately,  residents  _. 
put  together  plans  for  a  smaller-sea  s 

Under  Philadelphia  '76,  formed 
a  new  concept  emerged — with  the 
on    already-existing    institutions    o< 
nence  such   as   the   Philadelphia   C 
Pranklln  Institute  and  Philadelphia 
of  Art. 

Planners  agreed  to  capitalize  on  t  > 
No.    1    historical    attraction:     Indep  jndence 
Hall,   the  stately  red-brick   structur 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
In  1776. 

Although     the     edlflca     was     su 
mostly  by  commercial  slums  only 
ades  ago,   the  entire   area   has  been, 
and  the  hall   now  is  the  focal  polnl 
of  central  PhUedelhphlas  most  fashionable 
residential  and  business  districts. 

THE  LIBEKTY   BELt, 

Anticipating  enormous  crowds  at 
over  the  next  two  years,  officials  of 
tlonal    Park    Service,    which    runs    tl 
recently  decided  to  move  the  bulldln| 
famous  occupant,   the   Liberty   Bell, 
other  location.  The  Instrument  was 
July.  1776.  to  announce  the  vote  for 
can  Independence. 

Despite  considerable  opposition  to 


iin  o 
t  vo 


Ing  the  bell  from  Its  traditional  hom( ,  plans 
are  to  reinstall  it  across  the  street  on  it  mall. 
In  Its  present  location  inside  the  d  "owded 
hall,  the  bell  often  was  visible  to  only  a  rela- 
tively few  people  directly  In  front  of  1 1 — and 
small  children  frequently  complaine  1  they 
coudn't  see  It  at  all. 

After  the  move,  the  bell  will  be  hou  led  In 
side  a  structure  to  protect  It  from  the  ireath- 
er,  but  visitors — as  they  tradltlonall;  have 
been  able  to  do — still  will  oe  allowed  t<:  touch 
the  most  famous  symbol  of  American  1  .berty. 
•We  couldn't  change  that,"  ex|  lalned 
Douglas  O.  Warnock,  acting  superints  ndent 
of  Independence  National  Historical  Park. 
"It  means  a  lot  to  be  able  to  touch  |t.  The 
bell  has  a  charisma  of  Its  own." 

Several  other  Important  hlstorlca  sites 
near  the  hall  are  being  restored,  and  %  visi- 
tors' center — to  Include  twin  theaters  where 
films  will  explain  the  parks  slgnlfla  ince — 
win  be  completed  In  1975. 

In  addition,  several  houses  once  ow  led  by 
Benjamin  Pranklln  are  being  restored!  A  be- 
low-ground museum  on  the  site  will  f  lature 
sound-and-llght  presentations  of  Fraj  kiln's 
accomplishments. 

EXHIBn      .^REA 

A  second  major  area  of  BicentenuAl  ac- 
tivity wUl  be  along  Benjamin  Franklin  Park 
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perlod,  Including  a  major  new  work  by  Leon- 
ard  Bernstein. 

S<Mne  of  the  concerts  wUl  be  presented  at 
Robin  Hood  DeU.  an  outdoor  theater  which 
wlU  be  renovated  In  time  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  American  music 
during  this  period,"  Mr.  Orm&ndy  said,  "and 
we  are  continually  looking  for  more  good 
compositions." 

Other  cultural  presentations  under  consid- 
eration In  the  city  are  two  specially  com- 
missioned operas,  a  Jazz  festival.  Innovative 
ballets,  a  musical,  a  film  festival,  and  shows 
of  American  art.  Drama  groups  will  sponsor 
a  series  of  American  plays. 

Altogether,  the  celebration  Is  turning  out 
In  the  view  of  many  PhUadelphlans  to  be 
far  more  varied  and  enterprising  than  they 
expected  after  the  collapse  of  the  fair. 


between  environmental,  economic,  and  en- 
ergy considerations. 


Latest  Plan:  "All  America  Will  Be  the 

Showcase" 
A  new  blueprint  of  how  the  nation's  200th 
birthday  will  be  celebrated  was  laid  down  by 
President  Nixon  In  a  radio  addres.s  on  March 
lOThe  highlights: 

The  Federal  Government,  which  originally 
was  intended  to  initiate  many  nationwide  Bi- 
centennial programs,  now  will  step  back  and 
encourage  cities  and  States  to  generate  proj- 
ects meeting  local  needs. 

Each  local  celebration  Is  to  Include  "a  proj- 
ect to  Improve  the  life  of  the  community  in 
fields  like  art,  recreation,  education  and 
housing — not  Just  in  1976  but  for  years  to 
come." 

Co-ordinating  the  effort  in  Washington  will 
be  a  revamped  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial   Administration,    to    be    headed    by 
John  Warner,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Encouragement  will  be  offered  to  private 
companies    to    Join    In    the    effort    in    such 
ways  as  financing  improvements  to  historic 
sites  and  making  films  about  Immigration. 
The  President  declared : 
"In   1976.  there  will  be  no  single  city  in 
which    we   celebrate   our   200th    anniversary 
and   no   single   exhibit   of   our  progress.    No 
one  city  would  be  big  enough.  All  America 
will  be  the  showcase." 
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way  at  the  edge   of   the  city   center 
many   museums,   galleries   and   other 
Institutions  are  located.  Dozens  of  exh 
Including  live  dramatic  shows — are  plinned. 
Park  areas  are  to  be  enlivened  with  op  m-alr 
shops,  restaurants  and  entertalnmentT 

A  68-acre  concentration  of  flowers  an4  gar- 
dens, called  Phllaflora.  wUl  be  the  m^n  at- 
traction at  a  third  focal  point  in  FalrJount 
Park.  ^ 

At  dozens  of  other  historic  sites  th 
out  the  area,  preparations  are  being 
welcome  tourists  on  a  large  scale. 
Example:  Cliveden,  the  sturdy 
house  around  which  the  Battle  of 
town  swirled,  recently  was  opened 
public  after  centuries  of  ownership  . 
scendanta  of  the  man  who  built  It.  Thi 
story  mansion  In  which  a  handful  o_  .,^- 
coats  held  off  General  Washington's  {army 
still  has  holes  made  by  bombarding  c^inon. 
cultural   AcnvrriEs  I 

Another  kind  of  attraction  which  inany 
believe  will  be  the  "crowning  glory"  (jr  the 
Bicentennial  is  a  variety  of  cultural*  pro- 
grams. I 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Is  plann. 
amblttoua   offering   of   concerts    throu 
much  of  1976.  Eugene  Ormandy,  con 
of  the  orchestra,  plajia  to  perform  new 
can  compoeltlona  every  few  weeks  dur 


ENERGY  CHOICES  AND  THE 
"TRIPLE    E"    STATEMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  eminent  physi- 
cist, Ralph  Lapp,  called  to  our  attention 
the  "hard  energy  choices  ahead"  in  the 
ensuing  months  and  years.  Dr.  Lapp 
correctly  highlights  a  fundamental  fact 
about  the  general  population's  unwill- 
ingness to  consider  the  dark  and  fore- 
boding energy  future  predicted  by  more 
and  more  scientists  and  businessmen.  He 
says  that  when  lecturing,  people  tend  to 
discount  Cassandra -like  statements  and 
instead  retreat  Into  a  shell  wherein  they 
say,  "the  scientists  will  come  up  with  a 
solution." 

The  problem  is,  as  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber know  all  too  well,  that  even  the  sci- 
entists do  not  agree  on  what  constitutes 
the  energy  problem  much  less  know  the 
avenues  we  should  foUow  to  alleviate 
and/or  solve  our  long-term  needs.  Dr. 
Lapps  article  suggests  a  beginning  point 
but  does  not  give  a  final  solution. 

Dr.  lApp  makes  one  perceptive  sug- 
gestion which  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration by  this  body — and  soon.  A  sug- 
gestion for  policy  change  which  is  well 
within  the  powers  of  this  body.  He  says: 
The  mucb-publlclzed  Knvlromnental  Im- 
pact Statement  must  be  replaced  by  a 
"Triple  E  "  statement  that  strikes  a  balance 


Perhaps  because  of  our  different  per- 
spectives on  the  problem.  Dr.  Lapp  and 
I  disagree  about  the  necessity  for.  ef- 
fectiveness of,  "Project  Independence." 
The  physicist  and  the  politician  natu- 
rally approach  the  conquering  of  a  mas- 
sive national  problem  from  opposite 
poles.  But  I  respectfully  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Manhattan  project  for 
which  the  good  Dr.  Lapp  is  justifiably 
noted,  and  the  space  program  from 
which  the  whole  scientific  communitv 
can  take  real  pride,  are  examples  of  so- 
lutions to  problems  from  a  combination 
of  forward  thinking  by  public  officials, 
the  scientific  community,  and  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  machine.  It  is  an  old 
bromide,  but  it  does  work:  when  Amer- 
icans decide,  we  "can  do." 

Other  than  my  minor  disagreement 
with  Dr.  Lapp  about  Project  Independ- 
ence, I  believe  his  article  deserves  close 
attention  and  consideration  by  all  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Lapp's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  23.  1974  | 
The  Hard  Energt  Choices  Ahead 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 
The  United  States  Is  entering  a  disquiet- 
ing new  era  in  its  economic  history.  We  are 
moving  out  of  an  era  when  energy  was  easy 
to  find  and  easy  to  exploit — a  fundamental 
development   whose   Implications   will   reach 
well  Into  the  2l8t  Century. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  has  ended,  the  long 
lines  at  the  service  stations  have  disappeared 
at  least  temporarily  and  the  short-run  "en- 
ergy crisis  "  has  eased.  Yet  we  remain  an  en- 
ergy-short nation  even  now  and  the  long-run 
trends  are  not  comforting.  An  analysis  of  this 
nation's  future  energy  needs  leads  Inevitably 
to  these  conclusions: 

There  is  no  way  we  can  meet  the  self- 
sumciency  goals  of  'Project  Independence"  by 
President  Nixon's  1980  deadline,  and  prob- 
ably not  even  by  1986.  Dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  will  be  a  brutal  fact  of  life  for  at 
least  a  decade,  more  Ukely  two. 

There  la  no  way  we  can  sustain  the  giddy 
growth  rates  in  energy  consimaptlon  of  re- 
cent years.  Even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances energy  conservation  Is  going  to  be 
mandatory.  We  are  going  to  have  to  adapt 
our  transportation  system — Indeed  our  whole 
system  of  generating  and  using  energy — to 
an  age  of  energy  scarcity,  and  this  will  re- 
quire a  whole  series  of  profound  political  and 
economic  adjustmenta. 

There  Is  no  alternative.  In  the  long  run. 
to  primary  reliance  for  our  energy  needs  upon 
coal  and  atomic  power.  Simultaneously,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  move  toward  an  "aU- 
electrlc  "  economy,  perhaps  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  eventually  aubstltutlng  electric  auto- 
mobiles for  gaaollne-bumlng  ones. 

Increasing  U.S.  energy  consumption  has  ac- 
companied a  growing  Gross  National  Product 
for  well  over  a  decade.  Last  year  the  UJ3.  con- 
sumed an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to 
the  heat  produce!  by  burning  3  bllUon  tons 
of  high-rank  coal  or  13  bUllon  barrels  of  oil 
Actual  oil  consumptlt»  In  1973  amounted  to 
6.3  billion  barrels;  add  to  this  the  natural 
gas  consumed  and  It  develops  that  77  percent 
of  our  energy  was  delivered  in  the  form  of 
pumpable  fuels. 

GROWTH    KVERT    TEAR 

Last  year  our  energy  consumption  increased 
4.8  percent  over  that  of  the  year  before,  and 
consumption  increased  4.9  percent  the  year 
before  that.  If  we  were  to  continue  growing 
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at  this  rate,  then  in  1964  we  would  be  using 
the  energy  equivalent  of  24  biUion  barrels  of 
oil  annually.  Of  course,  we  could  get  some  of 
this  energy  from  nonpetroleum  sources,  but 
even  so,  we  would  need  some  11.6  billion  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  products  in  1986. 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  get  those  11.6  bil- 
lion barrels,  unless  the  Arabs  decide  to  act 
against  their  own  seU-lrterest  and  authorize 
greatly  stepped-iip  production  at  low  prices. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  get  even  the  9.5  bil- 
lion barrels  that  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  estimates  we  will  need  in  1985.  And 
there  la  no  easy  way  we  can  make  up  the 
difference  out  of  U.S.  resources,  either.  Amer- 
ica, to  repeat,  has  run  out  of  easy  energy 
sources.  It  must  now  grapple  with  the  tough 
choices. 

What  are  those  choices?  Although  our  pe- 
troleum resources  are  not  fully  exploited, 
they  hold  little  promise  of  keeping  pace 
with  demand.  This  means  we  must  now  look 
to  coal,  lignite  ai.d  oil  shale,  all  of  which, 
unfortunately,  must  be  mined.  Mining,  of 
course,  entails  many  problems— not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  sheer  volume  of  earth  wlilch 
wUl  have  to  be  moved.  For  example,  produc- 
tion of  1  billion  barrels  of  synthetic  crude 
oil  from  oil  shale  would  require  mining  and 
processing  1.7  bUllon  tons  of  the  shale,  not 
to  mention  disposing  of  the  talc-like  waste. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  U.S.  coal  industry 
mines  only  about  0.6  billion  tons  annually. 

The  Fort  Union  Formation  in  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  holds  a  va.'^t  treasure  of 
sub-bituminous  coal,  sonte  of  it  reaching  100 
feet  or  more  In  bed  thickness.  Luckily,  It's 
low  In  sulfur  and  Is  quite  close  to  the  sur- 
face: and,  because  coal  Is  a  close  chemical 
cousin  to  oil.  It  can  be  liquefied  and,- or 
gasified. 

But  will  a  Northern  Plains  state  like  Mon- 
tana aUow  the  industrialization  that  could 
convert  It  Into  a  new  Texas  on  the  U.S.  energy 
map?  Can  the  necessary  water  be  found  to 
operate  huge  synthetic  fuel  plants?  What 
price-per-barrel  has  to  be  assured  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  Industry  to  attract  the  necessary 
capital?  What  should  be  the  use  of  the  coal 
which  is  now  being  unit-train  shipped  to 
mldwestern  electric  utlUtles?  Who  decides 
what  fraction  of  the  coal  goes  to  boilers  in 
steam-electric  plants  and  what  goes  to  mak- 
ing gasoline  or  aircraft  fuels?  Iliese  are  crit- 
ical questions  for  the  natioD's  energy  future. 

But  here's  an  even  more  fundamental 
question:  Just  what  is  an  "allowable"  annual 
growth  rate  in  energy  consumption?  Oxa 
proaent  growth  rate  of  nearly  5%  a  year 
simply  cannot  be  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  "aero  growth"  policy,  advocated  by 
some  envlroumentaiists,  would  have  an  econ- 
omy-wrecking potential. 

Rather  arbitrarily.  I  have  calculated  that 
each  barrel  of  oil  (or  its  energy  equivalent) 
is  linked  to  about  $100  of  Gross  National 
Product.  If  BO,  a  cutback  of  1  bUllon  barrels 
In  annual  oU  consumption  would  mean  a  $100 
bUllon  dent  In  the  GNP.  Of  course,  this  Is 
a  grossly  simplified  calculation,  but  it  does 
indicate  the  scope  and  palnfulness  of  the 
economic  decisions  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make. 

Detroit's  monomania  for  the  ruperhorse- 
power  engine,  coupled  with  the  fuel  robbery 
perpetrated  by  lowered  compression  ratios 
and  air  pollution  controls,  has  contributed 
mlghtUy  to  our  fuel  crisis.  Tet  with  so  much 
of  the  nation's  well-being  Unked  to  the  motor 
car.  we  can  hardly  aSord  to  dislocate  our 
economy  by  precipitous,  ill-considered  re- 
sponses. Nor  can  we  let  environmental  con- 
■siderations  alone  dominate  policymaking  for 
such  things  as  transportation,  the  location  of 
power  plants  and  the  development  of  energy 
resources.  I  believe  the  much-publicized  En- 
V  iron  mental  Impact  Statement  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  "Triple  E"  statement  that  strikes 
a  balance  between  environmental,  ectxiomlo 
and  energy  cotislderaUon. 


SHIFT   TO   LIGHTEB   CAKS 

It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  for  the  na- 
tion to  live  within  Its  energy  means,  Detroit 
must  at  least  shift  to  lighter,  higher-per- 
formance cars.  I  see  no  reason  why  Detroit 
cannot  continue  to  Increase  units  sales,  add- 
ing 25  million  more  vehicles  to  the  car  popu- 
lation by  1980— provided  the  gasoline  mile- 
age goes  up  to  an  average  of  18  miles  per 
gallon.  This  would  allow  full  mobility  for 
Americfins — that  is,  10,000  miles  per  velilcle- 
;.  ear — while  consuming  no  more  fuel  than 
r;Utomobiles  did  in  1973.  It  viould,  hov>ever. 
mean  nu'=hlrg  the  low-performance  cars  out 
cf  ciiLUlatlon. 

Similarly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  air  cargo 
fci;slr.es3  cannot  rocket  ahead  on  the  verti- 
;:';nr_i!s  growth  rate  of  past  decades.  Shipping 
cargo  by  air  is  energy  lunacy,  much  more 
wasteful  of  fuel  than  transporting  things  by 
rail,  measured  on  a  toa-mile  basis.  Trucks, 
too,  are  less  efBcient  than  trains.  Inevitably, 
v.e  must  return  to  the  rails,  and  this  will  re- 
quire a  national  metamorphosis  that  will  oc- 
cupy the  remaiiilng  decades  of  this  century. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  running 
cut  of  pumpable  fuels  places  high  priority  on 
cer.tral  rtation  generation  of  power,  using 
either  solid  fosiU  fuels  or  uranium.  Next 
year  about  30';  of  all  U.S.  fuel  consump- 
tion will  be  directed  to  electric  energy  gen- 
eration and  this  Is  expected  to  grow  by  50 '' 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  By  then,  up  to  60^, 
of  all  electric  generation  Is  projected  to  come 
from  nuclear  power  sources — from  1,000  nu- 
clear stations.  By  the  year  2000,  uranium 
should  be  subi>tltutlng  for  the  annual  burn- 
up  of  more  than  2  billion  tons  of  coal. 

Atomic  (Mjwer  raises  environmental  ai^d 
safety  Issues  which  must  be  faced.  But  for 
anyone  concerned  about  the  ravages  of  strlp- 
mlnlng.  it  also  oSers  Immense  advantages 
over  coal  and  oil  shale.  In  fact,  once  the 
po»er-breeder  reactor  comes  on  line,  it  will 
be  possible  to  coast  through  the  entire  21st 
Ccntiuy  without  mining  a  single  ton  of  ura- 
nium ore:  industry  will  merely  rework  ore  al- 
ready mined  and  tap  the  full  potential  of  the 
atom. 

As  we  move  toward  massive  reliance  upon 
coal  and  atomic  energy,  we  also  will  move 
toward  an  all-electric  economy.  Unlike  oil 
and  gasoline,  which  can  be  distributed  easily 
for  utilization  in  automobile  engines  and 
other  small  piwer  plants,  coal  and  atomic 
energy  lend  themselves  best  to  exploitation 
in  central  power  plants.  If  advances  In  elec- 
tric batteries  or  other  methods  of  storing 
energy  make  the  electric  c.r  a  reality,  each 
garage,  in  effect,  will  become  a  private  filling 
station,  with  the  car  charged  up  there  over- 
night for  use  the  next  day. 

The  U.S.  energy  economy  is  so  often  pro- 
jected only  as  far  as  the  year  2000  that  people 
overlook  the  energy  requirements  of  the  next 
century.  Whereas  this  centiHT-  will  be  reck- 
oned by  energy  historians  as  90%  fossil  and 
10%  nuclear,  the  relationship  will  become 
Increasingly  nuclear  in  the  future.  Although 
It's  unlikely  that  21st  Century  Americans  wtu 
be  free  to  waste  energy  the  way  wo  have, 
many  experts  thin  .  that  the  U.S.  population 
wUl  grow  very  slowly  In  the  next  century  and 
not  exceed  400  million  by  the  year  2100.  Thus, 
I  would  expect  that  total  energy  eonsump- 
tlon  would  no  more  than  triple  in  the  next 
century  and  that  nuclear  sources  could  main- 
tain a  viable  U.S.  energy  economy  through 
the  21st  Century. 

A    BLEAK    FICTtntX 

The  world-wide  energy  picture,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  very  bleak.  The  "easy  energy" 
sources  ot  other  nations  should  run  out 
rather  soon  in  the  21st  Century.  The  proved 
reeerve  of  600  billion  barrels  of  oU  in  the 
Persian  OiUf  may  seem  immense,  but  it  can- 
not satisfy  the  rising  energy  expectations  cX 
developing  countries  for  very  long.  Ths  run- 
out of  "easy  energy  "  and  the  on-set  of  "tougli 


energy"  could  have  revolutionary  conse- 
quences for  the  growth  of  the  planet's  pop- 
tilation.  Merely  feeding  the  growing  popula- 
tions of  underdeveloped  nations  may  tve;.- 
tually  impose  energy  requirements  that  n-iany 
iiations  will  not  be  able  to  meet.  Nor  vs:ll 
many  of  these  nations  be  able  to  afford  t':ie 
U.S.  solution:  a  hlghly-electnc  economy  de- 
sig-'ied  to  mate  with  r.uclear  power.  Resxilt — 
a  wideiiing  of  the  gap  between  the  have  and 
the  have-not  n:.t;o::s. 

I  have  fo'in'l  that  in  lecturing  about  tbe 
subject  of  future  energy  supply  people  d.<-- 
count  rather  cioomy  forecasts  as  these  by 
cftyine  that  "srientist.?  will  come  up  W;th  a 
.soUition!"  There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of 
fiergy  options  alre^dy  in  s*cht.  but  all  have 
their  drawbacks.  None  qualify  as  "easy  en- 
ergy." especially  if  all  costs  are  reckoned  and 
it  IS  this  advent  of  "toueh  enerey"  th<»t  has 
such  fi:ndamental  significance  to  our  f'.iT-^re 
war  of  life. 


CHOOSING  THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  spring  it  was  my  pleasure  and  honor 
to  have  attended  the  Air  Force  Academy 
A.s^embly,  whose  theme  was  "Choosing 
the  President."  Students  from  many  col- 
leges across  the  country  were  in  attend- 
ance with  the  cadets  and  their  keen  per- 
ception and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems wrapped  up  in  the  subject  were 
brouglit  home  to  me  during  the  course  of 
my  discussion  with  them.  They  have  now 
compiled  their  final  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ISl.xteenth  Air  Force  Academy  Assembly.  13- 
16  March,  USAP  Academy,  Colo..  Fin;"l  Re- 
port] 

Choosing   the   President 

At  the  close  of  their  discussion,  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  Sixteenth  Air  Poi-ce  Acad- 
emy Assembly  reviewed  as  a  group  the  follow- 
ing statements.  Although  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  Pinal  Report,  it  should  by 
no  means  be  assumed  that  every  participant 
subscribes  to  every  statement. 

The  opinions,  Interpretations,  and  conclu- 
sions in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Air 
Force  Academy  Assembly  are  those  of  a  ma- 
jority of  over  100  students  from  75  universi- 
ties and  colleges  who  attended.  The  contents 
of  this  report  are  in  no  way  to  be  construed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  endorsed  or  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  choice  of  a  President  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  act  of  citizenship 
In  American  life.  Americans  have  become 
painfully  aware  of  this  fact. 

This  conference  has  explored  many  aspects 
of  the  current  crisis  of  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Implications  of  this  crisis  In  nominating 
and  electing  future  Presidents.  Delegates 
have  been  candid  and  forthright  in  expressing 
their  confilctlng  views. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  upon  the 
qualifications  of  possible  candidates.  The 
need  to  bring  new  poeslbuitles  to  public  at- 
tention has  been  recognized.  The  continu- 
ing responsibility  of  all  citizens  to  take  part 
in  the  nominating  process  has  been  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  methods  of  making  a  presidential 
choice  have  become  Increasingly  complicated, 
costly,  and  frustrating  to  many  people.  Pos- 
sible reforms  have  been  critically  exaitUned. 

The  following  summary  of  ideas  discussed 
by  the  delegates  Is  ftresented  with  a  full  real- 
ization that  no  summary  can  do  Justice  to 
the  complexities  Involved  la  "lan^g  a  demo- 
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cratic  system  work  effectively  In  an  {age  of 
revolutionary  change.  This  crucial  ta^  calls 
for  the  devotion  of  every  citizen  who^^lleves 
that  the  American  experiment  still  ^ers  a 
great  hope  for  humanity's  future.         | 

I    THE  CRISIS  OP  TfOC  CONTEMPtiRARY  PREatoENCT 

Presidents  In  the  twentieth  centurf  have 
been  exerting  more  and  more  power  Id  many 
fields.  Paced  by  a  series  of  war  an( 
emergencies.  Americans  have  placed 
and  greater  demands  upon  the  Presidi 

Apparently  unwilling  or  unable 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  a  techn^ 
bureaucratic  society,  Congress  has  thrust 
much  authority  and  responsibility  upfn  the 
shoulders  of  Presidents.  The  strong  {Presi- 
dents of  our  time  have  accepted  thesf  pow- 
ers— and  added  more  on  their  own  inliiative. 
Questions  otfered  to  the  delegates  *i  this 
topic  were  these:  (1)  Has  executive Tpower 
been  abused  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
of  government, >  (2)  What,  if  any,  ci 
porary  changes  in  the  office  of  the  Fri 
call  for  new  and  different  talents? 
what  extent  should  the  attributes 
President  and  the  Vice-President  b< 
plementary  or  similar?  (4)  Should  t|e  role 
of  the  Vice-President  be  more  spetifically 
deflned?  T 

The  Assembly  felt  that  exec  atlve  ipower 
^had  been  over-extended  on  an  uilprece- 
dented  scale,  but  much  of  the  respon4bility 
for  that  flow  of  power  could  be  traced  to  the 
ftUlures  of  other  branches  of  government 
to  check  the  flow.  The  potential  for  Sabuse 
was  always  there,  and  Presidents  fofnd  It 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  neissary 
exercise  of  power  and  abuses  Justified  Jn  the 
name  of  the  national  Interest.  Chief  4xecu- 
tlves  contended  that  they  could  do  anything 
not  speclflcally  forbidden  by  the  Co^tltu- 
tlon — and  this  led  to  aggrandizement  f>f  the 
executive  office.  | 

To  combat  these  abuses,  one  proui  .sug- 
gested that  the  Presidency  had  to  be  bfcught 
under  close  scrutiny  by  other  branches  of 
government,  particularly  the  Congres."^  Oth- 
ers called  for  more  thorough  efforts  t4  edu- 
cate the  public  on  the  need  for  a  restotation 
of  the  balances  of  power  among  the  Mcecu- 
tive,  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  oi|  gov- 
ernment. The  tendency  of  Congress  toj shift 
decisions  to  the  President  might  be  Coun- 
teracted by  developing  more  public  snjport 
for  Congress  with  the  c{)uraee  to  play  ^nore 
active  role  In  decision-making  and  the^over- 
slght  function.  | 

On  the  question  of  making  changes  In 
the  office  of  the  President  calling  fot  new 
and  different  qualities,  there  was  cor«lder- 
able  agreement  that  the  mass  media  ^ouid 
focus  more  attention  on  proposals  to  stteam- 
llne  the  Presidency,  and  to  emphasl^  the 
need  for  accessibility  to  the  public  of  toresl- 
dentlal  aides  and  advisors.  Some  delfgates 
thought  there  should  be  more  nation^  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  executive  branch  if  the 
government— the  vast  bureaucracy  w^h  Its 
spreading  powers — rather  than  concentrat- 
ing simply  on  the  office  of  the  President. 

Substantial  numbers  of  the  delegates  In 
dlcated  that  the  Vice-Presidency  ha( 
neglected  and  down-graded  too  hea 
the  present  system.  Many  felt  that 
I^resldents  should  be  chosen  from 
dates  of  the  highest  stature,  and  consi 
as  possible  Presidents.  There  was  muchi  sup- 
port for  the  idea  of  specifying  specific  kreas 
of  responsibility  In  which  Vlce-Preslpents 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  functlcii  ef- 
fectively. Others  thought  that  Vlce-t-esl- 
dents  should  confine  their  activities  tf  ad- 
visory councils  and  other  duties  allocated 
by  Presidents.  1 

The  second  topic  on  the  agenda  dlscfssed 
In  the  opening  sessions  of  the  conferencf  was 
what  manner  of  person  the  President  sl|ould 
be.  i 

Everyone  recognised  the  difficulties  \%  de- 
veloping criteria  for  a  human  belng|who 
might  have  most  of  the  qualities  nec^^sary 


to  carry  out  the  staggering  range  of  duties 
placed  upon  the  President  by  the  enormous 
expansion  of  the  office  in  modern  times  and 
by  the  tremendous  expectations  of  the  Amer- 
ican People.  No  one  felt  that  a  fully  satisfac- 
tory list  of  qualities  could  be  developed,  but 
there  was  a  consensus  that  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  produce  good  criteria  could  be  help- 
ful to  the  voters  when  the  time  came  to  make 
a  choice. 

Some  delegates  said  that  Presidents  had  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  "sensitivity"  to  the 
needs  of  citizens  with  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds,  and  a  special  concern  for  those 
who  had  little  wealth  and  little  access  to 
the  levels  of  power.  The  President  had  to  try 
to  speak  for  all  of  the  people  most  of  the 
time,  but  he  should  frequently  speak  for 
those  who  were  often  forgotten  or  Ignored — 
the  "have-nots"  of  the  populace.  "Sensi- 
tivity" was  described  as  a  responsiveness  to 
both  the  effective  and  non-effective  elements 
of  the  entire  constituency.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  role  of  the  President  in  this  regard 
was  not  merely  to  act  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  but  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  a  Presi- 
dent should  have  high  political  skill,  but  his 
moral  character  was  considered  more  Im- 
portant than  his  political  agUlty  by  many 
delegates.  There  was  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  standard  virtues  needed  by  a  good  citizen 
were  the  virtues  necessary  In  a  President: 
honesty,  humility,  willingness  to  consider 
others,  energy.  Integrity,  ability  to  accept 
criticism,  readiness  to  stand  alone  If  that 
should  be  required  In  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. (The  constitutional  provision  for  Im- 
peachment was  regarded  sis  a  viable  tool  for 
helping  to  Insure  proper  standards  of  con- 
duct In  the  office  of  the  Presidency). 

One  of  the  questions  under  this  heading 
was  "Whose  advice  is  likely  to  be  most  valu- 
able In  asssesslng  presidential  candidates — 
e.g.,  Journalists,  party  leaders  in  Congress, 
psychiatrists,  political  scientists,  economists, 
business  leaders,  organized  Interest  groups? 
Whose  advice  Is  likely  to  be  least  valuable?" 
There  was  a  con.sensus  that  all  of  these 
groups  should  be  regarded  as  sources  of 
opinion,  but  none  was  to  be  given  special 
weight.  The  Assembly  recognized,  however, 
the  prominent  role  of  the  press  In  bringing 
valuable  Information  about  political  candi- 
dates to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

n.  PKZSIOENTIAL  NOMINATION 

The  nominating  process  was  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  a  number  of  reforms  were 
discussed. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  too 
many  potential  candidates  were  screened  out 
before  the  formal  nominating  process  began, 
and  that  there  should  be  attempts  to  Increase 
the  number  of  active,  serious  competitors 
for  the  presidential  Lamination  In  the  early 
phases  of  the  contf  at. 

Moet  of  the  delegates  voiced  opposition  to 
the  Idea  of  a  direct  national  presidential 
prlm&ry,  although  some  delegates  strongly 
supported  It.  The  present  system  of  state 
primaries,  caucus  gatherings,  and  national 
conventions — wbUe  admittedly  complicated 
and  costly — was  preferred  because  this  sys- 
tem would  probably  Involve  more  people 
and  cover  all  of  the  states.  It  was  also  re- 
garded as  less  costly  than  a  national  pri- 
mary; a  minority,  however.  Insisted  that 
the  present  system  might  be  more  costly 
than  a  well -organized  national  primary.  But 
many  of  the  delegates  thought  that  a  na- 
tional primary  might  lead  candidates  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  more  Intensely  in 
a  limited  number  of  states  with  large  popu- 
lations, with  the  other  states  being  neglected. 

One  group  proposed  that  a  system  of  di- 
rect national  party  primaries  be  adopted. 
Under  this  plan,  each  prarty  would  have  a 
primary  involving  all  of  the  contenders  for 
that  party's  nomination.  The  winning  can- 
didate would  have  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  In  that  primary.  If  a  majority 


was  not  achieved,  a  runoff  election  would 
take  place  between  the  party's  top  two  vote 
getters.  Candidates  for  a  pcuty's  nomination 
wotild  have  to  declare  their  candidacy  six 
months  prior  to  the  primary  date.  Only  the 
parties  in  the  primary  election  would  be 
represented  In  the  final  election.  The  num- 
ber of  parties  in  the  primary  election  would 
not  be  limited,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to 
the  two  major  parties.  The  winner  of  each 
party  primary  would  then  be  that  party's 
candidate  for  the  final  election. 

Some  delegates  favored  direct  primaries 
in  each  state,  with  no  caucus  selections. 

Another  group  suggested  that  caucuses 
should  be  held  in  each  of  the  fifty  states  by 
each  party,  with  the  five  leading  candidates 
emerging  Irom  this  process  t-o  he  \  oted  upon 
in  national  party  primaries.  The  winners  of 
the  national  primaries  would  be  the  fi-.al 
candidates  of  the  parties. 

A  majority  of  the  proposals  offered  hv 
delegates  called  for  selection  of  the  vloe- 
presldentlal  candidates  from  two  to  thirty 
days  after  the  presidential  nominations. 

It  was  suggested  that  uniform  procedures 
for  the  nomination  process  In  primary  and 
caucus  structures  should  be  instituted  na- 
tionally. The  political  parties,  rather  than 
state  or  national  governments,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  right  charnels  for  the 
development  of  such  rules. 

There  was  consistent  support  for  those 
who  advocated  control  over  the  nominating 
process  by  the  political  parties.  Some  par- 
ticipants declared  that  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  should  be  required  to 
pledge  vigorous  support  for  the  programs 
outlined  In  the  party  platforms.  This  was 
countered  by  a  suggestion  that  the  candi- 
dates should  formulate  and,  or  propose  plat- 
forms that  they  would  support. 

One  group  suggested  that  presidential 
candidates  should  announce  their  vlce-pres- 
Identlal  running  mates  at  least  one  month 
prior  to  the  national  conventions,  in  order 
to  give  party  members  sufficient  Ome  to 
consider  these  candidates.  Another  proposal 
was  that  the  presidential  nominee  should 
make  the  selection  of  hi<j  running  mate  from 
a  slate  chosen  by  his  party's  national  com- 
mittee: the  choice  would  be  made  after  the 
national  convention,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  possible  candidates  by  the 
national  conmilttee. 

Another  group  submitted  a  minority  re- 
port outlining  a  three-point  plan:  ( 1 )  Selec- 
tion of  the  vice-preeldent  would  be  deferred 
tmtll  after  the  election  in  which  only  the 
presidential  nominees  would  be  candidates: 
(2)  The  newly  elected  President  would  nom- 
inate a  Vice-President;  (3)  Approval  of  the 
nominee  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
would  be  required. 

The  recent  rule  changes  made  by  the  two 
major  parties  were  not  regarded  as  sufficient. 
It  was  suggested  that  committees  of  the  two 
parties  should  give  continuing  review  to  the 
guidelines  for  the  selection  of  delegates. 
There  was  evident  support  for  proportional 
allocation  of  delegate  votes  as  a  result  of 
state  primaries — rather  than  having  a  vic- 
torious candidate  take  all  of  them. 

The  Assembly  divided  equally  on  a  pro- 
posal to  go  on  record  In  opposition  to  en- 
forcement of  rigid  "quota  systems"  by  the 
parties. 

m.  PKISIDENTIAL  ElXCriONS 

The  handling  of  presidential  campaigns 
stimulated  tliree  major  questions :  ( 1 )  On 
what  realistic  liasls  could  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  form  viable  coalitions 
for  winning  presidential  elections?  If  they 
could  not  do  so,  what  should  be  substituted 
for  the  parties?  (2)  Should  presidential  cam- 
paigns be  run  Independently  of  the  parties, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  recent  elec- 
tions? (3)  Can  campaign  financing  be  re- 
formed so  as  to  strengthen  effective  competi- 
tion between  candldatee  for  president?  How? 

Tliere  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that 
new  coalitions  would  be  formed,  but  that 
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the  development  of  the  new  alignments 
would  be  slow.  With  the  Republican  party  in 
disarray  as  a  result  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals it  was  considered  likely  that  the  O.O.P. 
would  find  It  dlfflciUt  to  retain  its  hold  on 
the  groups  that  flocked  to  the  Republican 
banner  in  1972.  There  were  definite  signs  that 
labor  unions  and  ethnic  minorities  were  in- 
creasing their  identification  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Women's  groups  and  other 
minorities  working  toward  their  own  soli- 
darity did  not  appear  ready  to  swing  over- 
whelmingly toward  either  party. 

Most  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference, 
however,  appeared  to  be  fairly  confident  that 
the  two  old  parties  would  survive  if  their 
leaders  made  realistic  efforts  to  bring  people 
from  many  groups  into  positions  of  authority. 
And  these  leaders,  whether  conservative  or 
liberal,  seemed  to  be  aware  that  more  doors 
bad  to  be  opened  for  minority  groups'  mem- 
bers and  more  voices  had  to  be  heard. 

Many  participants  felt  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  the  parties  to  recapture  control 
of  campaigns  from  presidential  candidates. 
The  main  hope  seemed  to  be  placed  in  the 
idea  that  candidates  could  be  found  with 
loyalty  to  the  parties.  These  candidates  might 
see  the  value  of  using  their  power  to  re- 
vitalize the  parties  as  instruments  of  elec- 
toral participation.  The  mass  media  could 
do  much  to  highlight  the  significance  of  the 
parties  In  the  American  political  system. 

After  extensive  discussion  of  the  question 
of  reforming  the  financing  of  campaigns,  the 
use  of  public  funding  was  endorsed  by  most 
of  the  delegates.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  plans  for  putting  the  distribution  of 
public  funds  on  an  equitable  basis  would  be 
difficult  to  achieve. 

There  was  general  support  for  a  celling  on 
expenditures  in  political  campaigns;  for 
strict  enforcement  of  precise  laws  on  the  re- 
porting of  contributions,  exi>endltures,  and 
auditing  of  campaign  funds;  for  a  combined 
process  involving  both  public  and  private 
contributions;  for  definite  limits  on  the 
amounts  that  might  be  given  by  Individuals 
and  families. 

One  group  proposed  that  the  dollars  a 
candidate  raised  through  his  own  efforts 
should  be  matched  by  public  funds.  The 
total  amount  In  each  case  would  be  deter- 
mined by  a  formula  setting  a  specific  expend- 
iture for  each  registered  voter. 

Others  advocated  the  allocation  of  a  num- 
ber of  hours  of  broadcasting  time  to  be  pro- 
vided by  networks  and  stations  to  political 
parties  and  candidates  without  charge.  This 
would  cut  down  the  costs  of  campaigning. 
But  a  fair  distribution  of  this  time  wovUd 
present  thorny  problems. 

When  the  discussion  turned  to  the  conduct 
of  elections,  these  questions  came  up:  (1) 
Does  the  Electoral  College  remove  the  pres- 
idential elective  process  farther  away  from 
democratic  control?  (2)  Could  the  electoral 
vote  system  be  retained  while  eliminating 
some  of  Its  significant  drawbacks?  How?  (3) 
Would  direct  election  of  the  President  (and 
the  Vice-President)  effectively  support  the 
"one-man,  one-vote"  principle  in  presiden- 
tial elections?  Is  this  desirable? 

Most  of  the  delegates  favored  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Electoral  College  in  some  form, 
although  a  number  of  changes  were  sug- 
gested. 

One  group  called  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Lodge-Oossett  proposal.  Under  this  plan, 
electoral  votes  would  be  awarded  In  propor- 
tion to  the  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
received  by  each  candidate.  Another  group 
urged  consideration  for  a  coiLBtltutional 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  these 
steps:  (I)  If  a  candidate  received  60  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  populiu'  votes,  the  Electoral 
College  would  not  be  asked  to  cast  ballots — 
the  candidate  would  be  declared  the  winner; 
(2)  Electors  would  be  legally  bound  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  who  carried  the  state  In 
which  they  were  chosen.  Under  the  present 
system,  electors  are  free  to  vote  for  any  candi- 
date. 


In  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  one 
group,  the  Electoral  College  had  outlived 
its  original  ptirpose.  These  delegates  con- 
tended that  the  principle  of  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  would  be  best  served  by  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
They  had  varying  views  on  whether  the 
candidates  would  be  required  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast,  or  whether  a  plural- 
ity would  be  sufficient.  If  a  majority  should 
be  required,  a  run-off  election  might  have  to 
be  held  in  some  cases. 

IV.  THE  PtJBLIC  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  Increased  realism  about  the  American 
Presidency  was  needed. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  support  for 
the  Idea  that  political  debate  In  presidential 
elections  should  be  more  rational — and  that 
newsmen,  media  executives  and  others  in- 
volved In  mass  communication  should  be 
urged  to  do  all  they  could  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  rationality. 

There  was  a  general  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  action  had  to  be  taken  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  counteract  trends  toward  with- 
drawal of  the  public  from  political  involve- 
ment. 

In  one  group,  a  debate  centered  on  whether 
the  media  (particularly  television)  should  be 
forced  by  subsidies  to  become  a  public  edu- 
cator. The  use  of  compulsory  subsidies  was 
rejected.  But  a  consensus  was  reached  that 
the  media  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  Issues  and 
personalities.  Investigation  of  public  person- 
alities and  Issues  within  the  limits  of  fair 
Journalism  also  was  advocated.  Governmental 
restrictions  on  the  press — especially  by  ex- 
tension of  the  libel  laws — ^was  unanimously 
opposed. 

Another  group  reaffirmed  its  respect  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  called  for  greater 
understanding  of  the  standards  and  practices 
of  professional  Journalism.  At  the  same  time, 
this  group  called  on  Journalists  to  show  more 
responsibility  and  more  thoroughness  In  re- 
search. 

A  number  of  suggestions  were  offered  to 
overcome  the  apathy  of  many  voters  and 
counteract  trends  toward  withdrawal.  Among 
them  were: 

(1)  Opening  up  the  nominating  process 
would  provide  the  voters  a  wider  variety  of 
choices  and  make  participation  In  elections 
more  meaningful; 

(2)  More  rational  examination  of  Issues 
and  personalities  could  help  citizens  to  see 
acceptable  ways  of  overcoming  problems  that 
now  seem  beyond  solution; 

(3)  Prank  and  forthright  debates — with 
frequent  demonstrations  of  honesty  and 
htimillty — would  gradually  restore  the  sense 
of  trust  and  confidence  which  is  essential 
In  a  self-governing  society; 

(4)  In  locations  where  registration  of  vot- 
ers was  impeded  in  any  significant  way,  new 
efforts  should  be  made  to  remove  these  bar- 
riers. Registration  should  be  made  as  easy 
and  simple  as  possible,  but  Incoming  voters 
should  be  reminded  of  their  obligations  to 
become  well-informed  before  casting  their 
ballots. 

In  general,  the  participants  In  the  con- 
ference Indicated  their  belief  that  Incre- 
mental changes  In  the  methods  of  selecting, 
nominating,  and  electing  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  would  occur  and  would  have 
enough  beneficial  effects  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  more  vigorous  than  it  is 
today. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  discussions  cover- 
ing many  topics,  the  delegates  faced  the 
fundamental  questions  of  whether  it  might 
be  necessary  to  restructure  America's  social 
and  economic  relationships  and  to  alter  the 
values  and  attitudes  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— perhaps  through  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
liamentary form  of  government  or  other 
drastic  transformations. 

The  parliamentary  system  was  brought  up 
as  a  possibility  from  time   to   time  in  the 


coxirse  of  the  conference.  But  the  inade- 
quacies of  parliamentary  governments  In 
Britain,  Prance,  Germany  and  other  countries 
were  as  evident  to  the  delegates  as  the  defects 
of  the  present  American  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Assembly  placed  much  emphasis  on 
revltallzation  of  the  educational  process  as 
a  necessary  element  in  producing  the  more 
alert,  active  citizens  who  might  make  the 
Presidency  into  a  responsive  instrument  of 
the  people  rather  than  the  elected  monarchy 
It  has  tended  to  become. 

With  millions  of  people  now  calling  for 
reforms,  many  of  the  delegates  felt  that  there 
Is  increasing  evidence  that  leaders  in  all 
branches  of  the  American  government  (and 
in  the  educational  and  communication  sys- 
tems) knew  that  they  must  respond. 


NASA  AND  "DOMESTIC  NEEDS' 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
real  pleasures  of  my  association  with 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  is  the  mail  that  it  brings 
me  from  around  the  country,  frequently 
from  young  people. 

I  am  frequently  impressed  with  how 
knowledgeable  many  of  these  young  cit- 
izens are  about  aeronautics  and  space, 
and  with  the  strength  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  clarity  of  youthful  vision 
is  often  useful  in  pulling  us  back  from 
the  meaningless,  if  not  incorrect,  cliches 
we  all  slip  into  at  times. 

At  my  suggestion,  one  of  my  young 
"pen  pals"  wTOte  the  Senators  from  his 
State  on  the  subject  of  the  NASA 
budget;  he  has  now  reported  back  to  me 
on  the  response  he  had  from  one  of  his 
Senators.  John  tells  me  that  his  Senator 
wrote  that  while  he  supported  the  space 
program,  he  believed  thiat: 

It  is  necessary  to  continutdly  review  our 
national  goals  and  priorities  and  .  .  .  per- 
haps moderate  the  NASA  budget  in  favor  of 
our  domestic  needs. 

My  young  friend  expressed  puzzlement 
about  this  answer.  John  writes : 

One  thing  that  struck  me  odd,  was  the 
word  "Domestic."  NASA  certainly  isn't  for- 
eign. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  John, 
and  my  colleagues,  that  NASA  is  indeed 
not  "foreign." 

The  multiple  benefits  we  earn  from 
NASA  programs,  it  is  true,  accrue  to  all 
mankind.  But  clearly  the  major  bene- 
ficiary is  the  United  States.  And,  of 
course,  the  funds  we  appropriate  to 
NASA  are  almost  all  spent  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Unless  we  decide  that  weather  pre- 
diction, better  communications,  crop 
monitoring,  flood  and  severe  storm  warn- 
ings, the  search  for  new  energy  sources, 
safer,  more  efiBcient  aviation,  earthquake 
prediction  and  pollution  monitoring — to 
name  a  few — are  not  related  to  "domestic 
needs,"  perhaps  we  need  to  choose  our 
terms  more  carefully. 


NATIONAL  READING  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMEaaCI.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  1318,  the  Elemen- 
taiT  School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of 
1973,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  8.  1318  have  been  in- 
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corporated  Into  S.  1539.  the  Edisatlon 
Amendments  of  1974,  as  title  vj,  the 
national  reading  Improvement  pnsram. 
I  beUeve  that  If  these  reading  proframs 
are  put  into  effect,  it  will  be  a  maj«3^  step 
forward  for  education  in  this  country, 
and  especially  for  efforts  to  helpfthose 
students  who  are  experiencing  dlffl^ultieB 
In  school.  I 

I  feel  that  the  basic  problem  im^erly- 
ing  most  failures  to  succeed  In  sctix)!  is 
a  laclc  of  adequate  reading  sldllj|— ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  school  tirop- 
outs  are  poor  readers.  Failure  to  dijvelop 
good  reading  skills  in  children  is  no^,  un- 
fortunately, Em  isolated  phenomenon  as 
nearly  half  of  the  schoolchildren  inilarge 
urban  areas  are  reading  below  |rade 
level.  Since  reading  is  so  f  undameij&l  to 
education,  the  improvement  of  reiding 
Instruction  must  be  a  high  priority  ii  any 
effort  to  improve  education  in  our  doim- 
try.  T 

The    national    reading    improveinent 
program,  tiUe  vn  of  S.  1539,  wouldlcon- 
centrate  efforts   to  solve  this  national 
problem  where  help  is  most  need^.  In 
schools  with  a  high  proportion  ofTstu- 
dents  reading  below  grade  level,  ^ere 
demonstration  projects  would  lie  fumded. 
In  addition  to  demonstration  praects 
In  schools  having  high  percentages  of 
children  with  reading  deficiencies^  the 
program  would  authorize  experlmfntal 
special  emphasis  projects.  In  schools 
ticipating  in  this  part  of  the  p: 
all   children    in    the   first   and   s< 
grades,  and  older  children  having 
ing  problems,  would  be  taught  r 

by  highly  trained  reading  specie 

conjunction  with  reading  teachers.  ^^_ 
clal  emphasis  projects  would  also  infolve 
Intensive  siimmer  programs  for  chitiren 
who  are  experiencing  reading  diflcul- 
ties.  I 

The  nationsd  reading  improveiient 
program  would  also  provide  flnamclal 
assistance  for  research  and  developfient 
projects  to  improve  the  methods  of  (^d 
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The  Secretary  General  further  em- 
phasized that  It  was  imperative  the  de- 
veloping countries  earn  higher  returns 
on  their  ccsnmodltles  to  enable  them  to 
pay  for  their  imports. 

The  Secretary  General  urged  the  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  a  renewed  effort,  "in  the  interests 
of  both  producing  and  consuming  na- 
tions." He  closed  his  remarks  by  saying: 

If  we  have  begun  to  face  up  to  the  moet 
urgent  needs,  and  If  we  have  made  the  nec- 
essary airangements  to  foUow  up  what  has 
been  done  here,  then  this  session  will  in- 
deed prove  to  have  been  a  turning  point  la 
world  affairs. 


ing  Instruction,  including  the  use  of 
cational  television  and  radio;  esU 
an  GfQce  for  the  Improvement  of  Re. 
I*rograms  within  the  Office  of  Educ 
and  a  Reading  Improvement  Labo 
within  the  National  Institute  of 
cation;  and  establish  a  Preside 
Reading  Achievement  Award. 

I  support  this  provision  of  S.  15. 
I  feel  that  improvonent  of  the  teac 
of  reading  is  the  key  to  success  In  sc 
and  to  a  large  degree,  in  life,  for  mil 
of  American  children. 


U.N.  SECRETARY  GENERAL'S  ST 
MENT  AT  CLOSINO  OP  G 
DEBATE  IN  GENERAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  tteek 
United  NatloDs  Secretary  General  9urt 
Waldheim  Issued  a  statement  upon  {the 
closing  of  the  general  debate  at  the 
cial  Session  of  the  General  Assembl 

In  that  statement,  the  Secretary 
eral  stressed  the  need  to  provide  : 
clal  and  other  assistance  to  those  _ 
ber  countries  "in  the  greatest  jeopai 
Mr.  Waldheim  has  been  pressuring  {the 
wealthier  countries,  the  oil  pnxliAers 
and  the  Industrial  nations  to  set  v  a 
special  fund  for  those  coimtries  haifiest 
hit  by  the  steep  rise  In  oil  prices.       F 


The  Secretary  General's  plea  to  the 
member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
represented  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  co<H}eration  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
international  community  in  coming  to 
grips  with  world  economic  problems.  It 
is  marked  by  eloquence  and  farsighted- 
ness and  I  believe  it  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXXT    OF    BTATKMKNT    8T    SECa«TABT     OeMEKAI. 

Kurt  Walaheim  at  Cixjsdtg  or  Qknoal 
Dkbatr  in  Qknehai.  Assembly 
(Following  la  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Secretary -General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  the 
closing  of  the  General  Debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  raw  materials  and  development  In  the 
General  Assembly  today:) 

Pot  the  past  two  weeks,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  conducted  a  debate  of  remarkable 
scope  and  depth  on  the  most  pressing  and 
fateful  laaues  of  our  time.  The  high  level  of 
reproMntatlon  in  the  special  session  has  been 
matched  by  the  quality  and  substance  of  the 
inter rentlona.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  thia  special  session  la  an  unprecedented 
event,  not  only  for  the  United  Nations  but 
for  the  world  community. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  world  economic  situation  seen  from  many 
different  polnU  of  view  and  an  extraordinary 
wealth  of  constructive  proposals.  No  one  has 
any  lUualona  about  the  dlfflcultlea  which 
will  be  encountered,  or  the  efforts  which 
mtist  be  made  to  combine  and  shape  these 
proposals  Into  agreed  poUdes  and  plans  of 
action,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  a 
new  world  economic  order. 

All  over  the  world,  the  proceedings  of  this 
special  seeslon  have  been  followed  with  ex- 
traordinary Interest.  The  world  expects,  and 
anxiously  awaits,  the  first  concrete  steps 
which  this  assembly  will  take  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  situation  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  now  faces  all  nations.  The  anx- 
iety and  expectation  of  the  world  community 
Is  heightened  by  the  undoubted  fact  that, 
quite  ap«rt  from  the  medium  and  long-term 
problems  which  confront  us,  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  people  may  well  depend,  within  the 
next  few  months,  on  what  this  special  ses- 
sion does,  or  does  not  do. 

As  I  said  In  my  opening  sUtement.  the 
perspectives  of  different  nations  or  groups 
of  natkMis  vary  enormously.  Certainly  tlie 
observation  has  been  amply  borne  out  by  the 
general  debate.  But  the  debate  has  also, 
and  perbj^M  more  signincantly.  demonstrated 
a  striking  degree  of  agreement  among  mem- 
ber states  on  a  number  of  Important  aspects 
of  the  problem  before  the  assembly.  Clearly, 
the  debate  has  provided  the  substance  for  a' 
process  of  negotiation,  co-ordination  and 
harmonization  which  will  endure  beyond  the 
week  of  the  special  session  which  remains  to 
us. 
At  this  stage  in  the  work  of  the  debate 


with  the  closest  attention,  I  feel  that  a  sum- 
mary of  my  main  impressions  might  be  help- 
ful in  formulating  the  decisions  which  are 
necessary  both  for  immediate  action  and 
for  continuing  expeditiously  the  vital  work 
which  this  session  has  initiated.  The  follow- 
ing observations  are  made  with  full  re- 
spect for  the  positions  of  member  govern- 
ments as  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  in  full  cognizance  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts being  made  in  the  ad  hoc  committee  to 
formulate  a  declaration  of  principles  and  a 
programme  of  action. 

No  one  could  have  faUed  to  be  Impressed 
by  the  range,  the  relevance  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  general  debate,  Ulustratlng  dra- 
matically the  undeniable  Interdependence  of 
the  many  Issues  which  must  be  tackled  in 
the  evolution  of  a  new  world  economic  order. 
It  Is  imperative  to  maintain  the  momentum 
which  this  debate  has  generated  and  to  agree 
on  the  principles  which  will  give  It  dlr«c- 
tlon. 

Second,  it  is  Imperative  to  provide  new 
nnanclal  and  other  assistance  to  those  mem- 
ber states  placed  In  the  greater  jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  recent  violent  economic  changes 
and  great  natural  disasters.  Individual  mem- 
ber states  and  groups  of  states  have  under- 
taken steps  bilaterally,  collectively,  and 
through  International  organizations  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs.  The  International  Bank 
for  reconstruction  and  development.  In  the 
International  monetary  fund  and  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  System  are 
also  striving  to  do  all  they  can  to  help.  How- 
ever, all  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  A 
potentially  disastrous  gap  continues  to  exist 
between  minimum  needs  and  the  resources 
so  far  made  available  to  meet  those  needs. 
It  is  imperaltve  that  we  take  steps  to  mobi- 
lize greater  resources  before  special  session 
ends. 

Third,  It  Is  Imperative  to  effect  the  speedy 
transfer  of  the  necessary  assistance  to  those 
member  states  most  In  need,  and  alao  to 
make  arrangements  to  monitor  continuously 
future  needs  and  responses  to  those  needs 
from  the  world  community.  The  United  Na- 
tions System  stands  ready  to  act  as  caUlyst 
and  clearing-house  for  everyone's  efforts,  and 
would  be  wUllng  to  act  in  whatever  manner 
and  through  whatever  mechanisms  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  decide.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  any  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  Nations  System  vrould  be  comple- 
mentary to  thoee  made  by  Individual  mem- 
ber states  and  groups  of  states. 

Fourth,  it  Is  imperative  to  recognise  that 
the  developing  countries  must  earn  more  to 
pay  for  their  Imports,  and  that  they  still 
depend  on  commodltlea  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  export  earnings.  To  the  extent  that 
progress  oould  be  made  on  this  basic  prob- 
lem, progress  could  be  made  in  ameliorating 
the  acute  financial  crlsu  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred.  In  the  past,  international  efforts 
have  faUed  to  produce  Blgnlflcant  over-all 
result  In  the  field  of  commodity  agreements. 
Today,  however,  and  more  than  evw  before. 
It  is  In  the  intepests  of  both  producing  and 
consuming  countries  to  Initiate,  during  this 
special  session,  action  which  wUl  lead  to  the 
resolution  of  this  problem. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  It  is  imperative,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  momentum  generated  by  this 
special  session  should  be  maintained.  The 
basic  problems  so  courageously  and  con- 
structively faced  by  this  assembly  will  In- 
crease the  sooner  realistic  international  pol- 
icies can  be  e«tebllsh«d  and  effective  action 
taken  to  Implement  those  policies,  the  sooner 
it  will  be  possible  to  mov«  from  our  present 
dangerously  defensive  position  to  one  where 
bold  and  posltlTe  action  can  be  taken  to 
establish  a  new  economic  and  social  order  for 
the  benefit  of  all  at  mankind.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  q>eclal  session,  some  rela- 
tively simple  and  effective  arrangement  must 
be  made  to  ensiira  continuity  and  foDow-up. 
The  administrative  committee  on  co- 
ordination, which  consists  of  the  heads  of 
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all  the  agencies,  organizations  and  programs 
of  the  United  Nations  System,  met  here  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  last  week. 
The  members  of  this  committee,  including 
the  heads  of  the  International  Bank  for  re- 
construction and  development  and  of  fhe 
International  Monetary  Fund,  asked  me  to 
Inform  this  assembly  of  their  readiness  to 
make  available  Immediately  the  services  of 
their  institutions  in  order  to  facilltlate  and 
.■-upport  any  action  within  their  competence 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  general  assembly. 
Recent  experience  has  shown  the  usefulness 
of  the  United  Nations  System  in  focusing 
many  forms  of  assistance  to  the  maximum 
effect  in  dealing  with  a  critical  situation. 

I  believe  that  this  special  session  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  truly  historic  meet- 
ing. My  main  concern,  which  I  know  Is 
shared  by  all  of  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives in  this  haU,  is  to  get  the  maximum 
of  agreement,  the  maximum  of  effective  de- 
cisions, out  of  the  few  days  of  the  session 
that  remain.  If  upon  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  we  know  where  we  are  going,  If 
we  have  begun  to  face  up  to  the  most 
urgent  needs,  and  if  we  have  made  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  follow  up  what  has 
been  done  here,  then  this  session  will  Indeed 
prove  to  have  been  a  turning  point  In  world 
affairs. 


undertaking  this  nationwide  planning 
than  during  our  bicentennial  year  1976. 
I  hope  the  93d  Congress  will  move  to  the 
adoption  of  this  important  legislation 
thus  assuring  that  proper  recognition  be 
given  to  the  futiue  role  of  libiarie.s  in 
GUI'  national  Life. 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    WEEK 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  obsemng  that 
the  week  of  April  22-27  was  National  Li- 
brary Week. 

I  can  think  of  no  broader  repository 
of  linowledge  than  that  to  be  found  in 
our  Nation's  libraries.  Informational 
needs  begin  in  the  local  community 
where  persons  of  varying  occupations, 
ages,  social  status,  education,  and  inter- 
ests live  and  work.  People  rely  on  infor- 
mation from  many  sources  and  in  many 
forms,  and  they  all  go  to  the  libraiy  to 
seek  it. 

Prom  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  Federal  fimds  have 
brought  library  services  to  more  than  17 
million  people  for  the  first  time.  Today 
nearly  every  citizen  is  in  a  library  service 
area.  In  1956,  when  this  program  was  es- 
tablished, only  six  States  provided 
grants-in-aid  to  localities  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  libraries.  Today,  there  are 
nearly  44  States  which  provide  such 
funds.  Since  1965,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  helping  60,000  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  buy  books,  films,  and  other  li- 
brary materials. 

What  Is  needed  today  is  the  continued 
commitment  of  the  Congress  to  insure 
the  upgrading  and  expansion  of  our  Na- 
tion's libraries  along  with  a  consistent 
national  policy  with  respect  to  library 
and  Information  services.  A  proposal 
which  seeks  this  latter  aim  is  presently 
pending  in  the  House.  I  refer  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40  which  would  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  <»i  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  1976.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  would  be  to 
stimulate  a  national  debate  about  the 
value  of  libraries  and  Information  re- 
sources in  our  society,  as  well  as  define 
the  appropriate  roles  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  in  the  support  of 
these  important  national  resources.  I  can 
think  of  no  time  more  appropriate  for 


POSTAL  RATES  INCREASE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next 
several  weeks  the  Senate  will  take  up 
consideration  of  S.  411,  a  bill  to  "spread 
out "  the  scheduled  increases  of  postal 
rates  on  magazines  and  newspapers. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  is 
a  measure  that  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  advocated  for  some  time. 

The  main  argument  for  S.  411  can  be 
stated  briefly  and  cogently.  First,  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  magazines 
in  this  country  is  threatened  by  sharply 
rising  costs,  and  the  main  element  in  this 
squeeze  has  been  the  increased  cost  of 
postal  services.  Second,  if  we  allow  these 
magazines  to  die,  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  will  be  diminished,  for 
such  publications  are  essential  to  democ- 
racy's "marketplace  of  ideas." 

Those  who  favor  enactment  of  S.  411 
are  not  asking  the  Federal  Government 
to  embark  on  a  totally  new  policy. 
Throughout  our  history,  the  Federal 
Government  has  helped  pay  for  the  costs 
of  mail  service  in  order  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  ideas.  In  the  24  years 
following  World  War  II  the  average  an- 
nual appropriation  for  second-class  post- 
al rates  was  $283  million.  So  the  cost  of 
S.  411 — an  average  of  some  $50  million 
for  14  years — is  comparatively  small. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  S.  411  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  problems 
now  faced  by  many  publications,  I  rec- 
ommend two  recent  articles  printed  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  22, 
1974] 

Existence  or  News  Magazines  at  Stake 
(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — In  the  next  few  days  an  Im- 
portant postal  issue  wlU  come  before  the  full 
Senate.  What  the  senators  decide  could  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  refMling  of  millions 
of  Americana  who  receive  their  newspapers  or 
magazines  through  the  maU. 

In  a  narrow  sense,  the  Issue  is  strictly 
whether  the  Senate  should  slow  down  the 
schedule  of  steep  Increases  In  postal  rates 
paid  by  mailed  publications.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D)  of  Wyo- 
ming-would do  this. 

For  profit-making  publications,  the  in- 
creases originally  scheduled  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years  would  be  spread  out  over  six, 
effectively  cutting  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  half.  Nonprofit  publications  would  spread 
their  greater  postal  rate  hikes  over  six  addi- 
tional years  beyond  their  present  eight-year 
schedule,  giving  them  14  years  to  make  the 
adjustment. 

At  this  point  it  seems  touch-and-go  as  to 
whether  the  bill  will  become  law  this  year.  Its 
supporters  voice  very  cautious  optimism;  its 
opponents  say  they  "frankly  do  not  know." 


In  any  case,  the  real  Issues  far  transcend 
the   narrow   question   of   postal   rates.   They 

include: 

Would  these  steep  postal  rate  increase; — ;f 
they  were  not  slowed — Ui  effect,  censor  the 
news  for  many  .Americans?  Some  publi.-hers 
and  members  of  Congress  say  it  would. 

Tlieir  reasoning  is  that  many  publications 
now  making  marginal  profits  would  be  forced 
to  close:  others  would  have  to  curtail  news- 
gat  herxng. 

The  result,  they  say,  would  be  to  impinge 
on  the  quaui'ty,  variety,  and  quality  of  news 
bc:ng  provided  Americans. 

How  serious  would  effects  of  higher  mall 
rates  really  be  on  publishers? 

Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong  {Rt  of  Hawaii,  raiikirg 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  does  not  think  the 
effects  will  be  nearly  as  severe  as  some  pub- 
lishers say.  I  He  was  one  of  two  committee 
members  who  voted  against  the  bill  dtiraig 
committee  consideration  ) 

INCRE.^SES   MAT   BE   300   PERCENT 

In  its  naajority  report  on  the  McGee  b:ll, 
the  Senate  committee  said,  "It  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  current  and  anticipated  po-tr.l 
rates  threaten  the  quality,  if  not  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  national  weekly  newsmagazines  " 

The  committee  said  that  "postal  rates  for 
regular-rate  publications  will  surely  be  at 
least  217  percent  higher  In  1976  than  they 
were  in  1971."  Further,  It  added,  there  is  the 
"strong  probability"  that  by  July,  1976,  "the 
rate  will  have  increased  by  300  percent." 

Congressional  sources  saw  Two  decisions 
have  led  to  this  rate  hike,  the  first  was  by 
Congress  in  1971.  when  it  decreed  that  the 
reorganized  postal  service — which  came  into 
existence  the  following  year — should  pull  It- 
self out  of  financial  red  ink  and  break  even 
by  1984. 

The  second  was  by  the  Postal  Service, 
which  decided  that  all  classes  of  mail  should 
basically  pay  their  own  costs,  as  part  of  this 
push  toward  the  break  even  point. 

This  second  decision  reversed  an  historic 
position  of  the  post  office,  since  its  inception 
In  the  late  I8th  century.  "Otir  early  leaders 
took  the  position,"  says  the  majority  report 
of  the  Post  Office  Committee,  "that  the  post 
office  ought  to  provide  strong  impetus  to  the 
promotion  of  the  idea  of  democracy  and  self- 
government.  .  .  .  Eminent  men  led  the  post 
office,  fostering  the  belief  that  the  [free] 
press  ought  to  be  subsidized,  an  idea  that 
has  persisted  as  a  part  of  accepted  opinion 
in  this  country  until  the  recent  precipitous 
increase  in  postal  rates." 

The  McGee  bill  would  not  effect  the  even- 
tual end  of  this  subsidy.  But  it  would  give 
publishers  of  mailed  magazines  and  news- 
papers six  more  years  to  reach  the  higher 
rates. 

Particularly  hard -hit  at  the  moment,  con- 
gressional and  publishing  sources  say,  are 
nonprofit  magazines  and  newspapers — those 
published  by  educational,  fraternal,  trade, 
and  religious  organizations.  Their  rates  have 
been  lower  In  the  past  than  those  of  profit 
publications;  they  are  being  raised  the  most. 

INCREASES    estimated 

For  example,  the  majority  rejwrt  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Conamlttee  lists  the  esti- 
mated second-class  postage  rate  increases 
scheduled  for  Boys'  Life,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Before 
May,  1971,  the  postage  bUl  for  its  2,300,000 
copies  was  (395,000.  Today  it  is  (585,000.  On 
July  6  of  this  year  it  will  be  (673,000 — unless 
the  McGee  proposal  by  then  has  become  law. 

Ultimately  the  Boys'  Life  postage  bill  will 
be  (1,383,000.  Under  the  present  rate-increase 
schedule,  this  figure  would  be  reached  by 
July.  1981.  The  McGee  bill  prc^oses  slow- 
ing the  rate  of  Increase  so  that  this  maxi- 
mum is  not  retxched  until  July,   1986. 

The  effect  of  such  a  cost  increase,  say 
numerous  congressional  sources  who  sup- 
port the  measure,  wiU  be  to  drive  many  small 
publications  out  of  business. 

They  also  note,   as   do  some   publishing 
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•ources.  two  related  problems  that  ^ncern 
publl&hera. 

SORTING     NOT    RECOCNIZTD 

One  ia  that  publishers  insist  they  d< 
of  the  pKJBt  office's  normal  sorting 
themselves,  yet  receive  neither  recQ 
nor  reduced  postal  rates  for  this  woi  c 
publishing  sourca  says  that  at  hia 
k  printing  plant,  employees  sort  maj 
Into  90  separate  groups,  one  for  each 
truck  routes  on  which  the  post 
send  them. 

These  sorted  bundles  are  delivered 
post  office  on   carts,   he  says,   which 
employees   merely   roll   across   their 
dock  to  the  proper  trucks;  the  time-  _ 
Ing   sorting    already    has    been    done 
when  we  go  to  the  Postal  Hate  Co 
to  discuss  rates,  the  publishing  soura  i 
■'this  sort  of  thing  la  not  even  rec< 
The    second    additional    concern 
Postal  Rate  Commission  itself.  Separat 
the  Postal  Service.  It  determines  posta 
for  all   types  of  mall  after  hearing 
mendatlons    from    the    Postal    Servlw 
comments  from  mall  users. 

PSESXKTATlOKf    IS    COSTI.T 

Some  publishing  sources  here  charg  t 
it  Is  so  expensive  to  make  an  effective 
presentation    before    the    commission, 
under    recently    changed    rules,    that 
m&U     usera — including     small     publls;  > 
cannot  effectively  present  their  views. 

But  these  Laaues  are  not  before  the 
gress.    The    McGee    bill    would    merelj 
pubU&hera  mere  time  before  the  full 
rate  increases  go  into  effect. 

No  one  Is  certain  when  the  full  Sena 
discusa  the  measure  and   vote  on  It. 
mates  ran^e  from  this  week  through 
week  In  May.   But   all   agree   that   w 
Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Manafiel^ 
find  the  time  In  a  crowded  Senate 
h«-  will  work  this  bill  In. 

The  bill  Is  expected  to  be  voted  on 
out  being  altered,  and  its  backers  ar« 
tlously  optimistic  that  It  will  pass, 
nents    say    they    do    not    know    wbal 
happen. 

What    the    Senate    does    wlU    be 
Sources  in  the  House  of  Representativ48 
there  Is  considerable  House  support 
McG«e    concept,    embodied    In    an 
Hous«  bill  sponsored  by  U.S.  Bep. 
Han  Icy  (D)  of  New  "^ork. 

HxaaiMca  planned 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  McOee  bill,  d sub- 
committee of  the  House  Post  Office  an^ClvU 
8erTlo»  Oommlttee  plans  to  hold  short  [ie«x- 
Inga  dtirlng  May  on  the  lasue.  It  Is  ccfisid 
erad  certain  to  approve  the  measure;  the 
full  Houae  oomialtt«e  Is  expected  to  doillke- 
wlse.  I 

No  one  U  sure  yet  what  the  full  ^ouse 
would  do.  altbou^  aupporters  think  |  they 
would  {M-obaJMy  win.  i 

Tb*  blggevt  problem  In  the  Houae  iould 
b«  that  the  iMue  would  not  r«ach  the  ^uae 
floor  for  a  Tote  untn  after  July  6,  wheX tl»« 
next  round  of  rate  hikes  take  effect.      J 

If  the  Senate  should  defeat  the  \t:Gee 
proposal,  however,  the  issue  would  beMaad 
for  this  year.  The  House  subcommittee  Aould 
not  hold  hearings,  as  It  would  consld^  the 
cause  fruitless. 
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FsaainuiT  might  vsto 
If  Congresa  wer*  to  approve  the 
question  tben   would   be:    Would 
Mixoa  sl«n  It  Into  Uw?  The  White 
not  said.  SsTsrai  sourcas  who  favor 
txxb  In  and  out  of 
th»f  ImUsv*  be  would.  Soom  point 
quiet  If  Boapubllc  support  that  tltey 
Poetal  Bervloe  has  given  the  bill.  ' 
Imagine   the   peat  master   (eneral 
out  of  step  with  the  President  on  this, 
one.  I 

A  source  eloee  to  Senator  fotig  aajp 
"does  not  know"  what  tbe  PraeUent     ~ 
do.  One  Deoxx^mtle  souroe  on  the 
Post  Ofloe  Oommlttee   inslste   tbmt  d 


he 


cloaed-door  sessions  on  the  bill.  Senator 
Pong  said  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill;  but  this  same  souroe  says  he  personally 
believes  Mr.  Nixon  would  al^n  It. 

In  any  case,  the  McOee  measure  seems  to 
have  paused  at  the  crest  of  a  legislative  hill 
as  It  awaits  Senate  consideration.  In  the 
next  few  days  will  it  roll  forward  toward 
legislative  enEu:tment,  on  the  momentum 
provided  by  Senate  approval?  Or  will  it  be 
pushed  back  toward  defeat  by  an  unfavor- 
able Senate  vote?  Members  of  Congress,  pub- 
lishers and  the  reading  public  should  know 
in  a  few  days. 

[Prom  the  Christian   Science   Monitor.   Apr. 

23.  1974) 

U.S.  Postal  Sebvice — Subsidy  Oni.t  ANswia 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington. — Questions  are  being  raised 
In  the  halls  of  Congress  on  whether  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  ever  should  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  debt  free. 

In  1971  Congress  said  the  new  postal  serv- 
ice muat  be  operating  in  the  black  by  1984. 
Now  some  prominent  members  of  Congress 
who  are  abreast  of  postal  Issues  think  they 
then  were  unrealistic. 

Perhaps,  some  privately  are  beginning  to 
say,  the  postal  service  needs  long-term — 
majrbe  even  permanent — government  sub- 
sidiary to  do  as  good  a  Job  as  the  nation 
demands. 

One  top  congressional  expert  on  postal 
service,  who  asks  not  to  be  Identified,  now 
concludes  the  postal  service  "probably  can- 
not break  even."  As  postal  costs  of  doing 
business  rise  and  citizen  demands  for  better 
service  do  likewise,  he  foresees  that  inevita- 
bly Congress  win  have  to  rethink  the  whole 
question.  80  will  the  public,  he  adds. 

SUBSIDT  ISSrX   STIRS 

"There's  a  definite  stirring  over  In  Con- 
gress,'" recently  says  another  knowledgeable 
postal  source,  on  the  subsidy  Issue.  He  cites 
the  caae  of  one  senator  deeply  Involved  In 
postfU  iaauss.  As  late  as  last  fall,  the  source 
says  he  was  "pleading"  that  mall  users  give 
the  two-year-old  postal  service  time  to  work 
out  Its  problems;  but  now  he  believes  that 
this  win  never  be  possible  without  partial 
government  subsidy. 

Increaeed  congressional  Interest  In  the 
subsidy  question  comes  despite  last  year's 
successful  poetal-servlce  efforts  to  Improve 
servloe — eotnpUilnts  to  members  of  Congress 
dropped  off  as  the  year  progrtestd. 

It  comes  too,  despite  postal  servloe  suc- 
cess In  reducing  Its  deficit — from  $176  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  to  $13  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

What  causes  the  congressional  subsidy 
talk  are  the  ominous  forecasts — as  Congress 
views  them — of  ever-rising  oosts  of  delivering 
the  mall.  Where  should  this  money  come 
from? 

REPORT   SJCLXASED 

A  recently  released  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servloe, 
stemming  from  Its  investigation  of  the  postal 
service,  concluded  that  "the  postal  budget 
could  be  expected  to  rise  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  10  percent  each  year  of  the  foreeee^le 
future." 

If  tbe  present  postal  rates  remain  un- 
changed and  labor  coats  increase  by  6.6  per- 
cent annually,  according  to  a  Oovenunent 
Accounting  Office  report,  a  60  percent  pro- 
ducUvltf  gain  wUl  be  necessary  for  the  poet- 
at  service  to  break  even  by  18g4.  Many  mem- 
bers oC  Congress  consider  this  an  attelnabls 
goal. 

No  congraaslonal  action  on  subsidy  Is  ex- 
pected tbls  year.  Tbe  postal  issue  Congress 
Immediately  (aoes  Is  a  bill  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  Increase  over  the  next  few  years  In 
postal  eoste  of  seeond-eless  znaU — magewlnrn 
and  nuR^iapsis.  The  Senate  U  to  vote  osi 
thu  bill  wltkln  a  few  weeks.  The  piopoMl 
would  BoC  ebenge  their  ultimate  postel  cuts. 


however  and  consequently  would  not  Involve 
any  permanent  subsidy. 

REASON     rOR     BILL'S     DEFEAT 

In  fact,  the  Issue  of  subsidy  Is  a  major 
reason  for  the  defeat  last  year  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  bill  containing  a  simi- 
lar provUloQ.  Under  that  proposal  m&U  costs 
of  smalier-circuiatlon  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines would  have  been  partially  subsidized 
by  the  federal  government. 

However,  the  idea  of  permanently  subsidiz- 
ing some  mall  users  and  not  others — such 
as  regular  letter  writers — helped  arouse  so 
much  opposition  to  the  propoeal  that  the 
House  refused  even  to  eonalder  It  when  It 
came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

This  experience  Is  one  reason  why  special- 
ists on  the  postal  Issue  say  Congress — when 
it  ultimately  considers  the  subsidy  Issue — 
will  not  subsidize  some  maU  users  without 
subsidizing  them  all. 

In  any  case,  no  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  subsidy  Issue  is  Imminent. 

"It's  a  bit  down  the  road  yet."  a  Senate 
source  says.  .  .  .  "But  Its  certelnly  something 
that  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  face." 

IMPACT     ON     MAIL     tJSKRS 

So  must  the  American  people,  says  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee in  a  recently  released  report  on  last  year's 
investigation  of  postal  service.  "The  issue  In 
the  last  analysis."  it  says,  "is  whether  the 
mall  user  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  postal 
service,  or  whether  the  postel  service  should 
be  sustained  at  least  in  part  by  federal  fi- 
nancing through  taxes. 

"This  Is  a  question  of  public  policy  not 
only  for  the  Congress  to  consider  In  the  light 
of  the  postal  experience  of  the  last  few  years; 
It  Is  also  a  matter  to  which  the  public  It- 
self should  give  thought.  ...  As  mechaniza- 
tion and  modernization  become  more  and 
more  effective,  the  amount  of  that  contribu- 
tion can  be  expected  to  diminish." 

For  the  short  run  the  committee  report 
makes  two  recommendations: 

Through  1970  the  federal  government  Is 
subsidizing  the  postal  service  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  of  its  1971  budget.  The  report 
recommends  this  be  changed  to  10  percent 
of  each  year's  budget,  reflecting  the  ex- 
pected annual  Increases  in  postal -service 
budgets.  In  fiscal  year  1975  alone  such  a 
change  would  mean  an  extra  $400  million 
In  subsidy. 

Additionally,  the  report  suggeste  that  Con- 
gress consider  raising  that  percentage  from 
10  percent  to  16  percent.  Such  an  Increase, 
It  says,  might  be  reasonable,  "because  of  the 
Increase  In  coete  and  the  lag  In  moderniza- 
tion." 


ARMENIAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  thousands  of  Americans  of  Arme- 
nian ancestry  commemorate  April  24  as 
a  day  of  mourning.  On  that  day  In  1915, 
a  barbaric  campaign  aimed  at  removing 
all  Armenians  from  Turkish  soil  was  re- 
sumed in  full  force.  By  1920,  after  a  total 
of  25  years  of  systematic  and  merciless 
persecution,  the  Turks  had  massacred 
more  than  IV^  million  Armenians,  and 
had  deix>rted  to  the  Syrian  desert  an- 
other million,  half  of  whom  perished 
there  or  on  the  way  by  starvation,  dis- 
ease, exposure,  and  murder. 

Unfortunately,  the  exfterlence  of  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey  is  not  unique  even 
in  this,  the  20th  century.  For  many  Amer- 
icans, secure  in  a  free  society,  these 
events  seem  remote  and  somehow  unreal. 
I  commend  the  Armenian  Americans  for 
their  eCTorts  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  this  and  other  episodes  of  man's 
inhnnumity  to  his  fellow  man. 
The  Armenian  people  are  not  a  small 
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and  displaced  ethnic  group.  They  are  ad- 
mired throughout  the  •world  for  their 
industrlousness  and  thrift.  They  have 
made  great  contributions  in  this  country 
and  in  others.  These  people  deserve  our 
commendation,  for  America  has  profited 
greatly  by  giving  them  sanctuary.  It  is 
fitting  during  this  month  of  commemora- 
tion for  the  Armenians  that  we  extend  to 
them  our  sympathy  and  our  respect. 


SENATOR  BENTSEN  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  it  wsis  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Sen- 
ator LiLOTD  Bentsen,  to  the  Connecticut 
Business  and  Industry  Association. 

Senator  Bentseh,  who  serves  with  me 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  spoke  not 
only  from  his  own  broad  base  of  practi- 
cal business  experience.  More  recently,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Markets,  he  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  problems  of  new 
companies  and  small  businesses  finding 
adequate  financing.  In  his  address  to  the 
association,  Senator  Bentsen  made  a 
number  of  perceptive  points  about  the 
state  of  financial  markets  today,  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  current 
mood  of  the  American  people.  His  re- 
marks are  certainly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Bentsens  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CONNXCTICUT  BDSINKSS  AND  iNDtJSTaY  AS- 
SOCIATION,    Haktfobo.      Conn.,     Apkh.      1, 

1974 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  forum  and  I  am 
happy  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Con- 
necticut Business  and  Industry  Association. 

It  Is  refrediing  to  get  out  of  the  super- 
charged atmosphere  of  our  troubled  capital 
and  enjoy  the  stability  of  Hartford.  But  I 
find  here — as  in  Washington  and  in  Texas — 
people  are  worried. 

And  regardless  of  geography,  they  worry 
generally  about  the  same  things — most  of 
them  related  to  the  economy. 

What  ranks  highest  is  Inflation — which 
was  a  minor  worry  in  1969.  It  Is  a  major 
worry  today. 

If  prices  weren't  enough  to  worry  about, 
there  is  the  additional  worry  of  shortages— 
vinprecedented  in  peacetime. 

We  have  bad  beef  shortages,  wheat  short- 
ages, steel  shortages,  and  paper  shortages. 

The  ultimate  blow  was  tbe  energy  short- 
age, which  seemed  to  develop  overnight  Into 
a  full-blown  crisis,  turning  our  economy  and 
our  individual  life  styles  topsy-turvy,  and 
bringing  additional  worries  of  wldeacale  un- 
employment. Industrial  slowdowns,  and  the 
possibility  of  power  failures. 

Now  that  Is  a  long  enough  list  of  worries 
to  occupy  our  entire  population  for  years.  Of 
course  we  have  read  all  the  admonitions 
about  the  futility  of  worry  and  what  It  does 
to  ova  digestive  systems.  But  there  are  Umes 
when  we  would  be  Idiotic  not  to  worry. 

I  worry  about  our  economy.  And  about  the 
lack  of  confidence  In  our  eoonomy — know- 
ing that  we  have  to  rebuild  one  In  order 
to  rebuild  tbe  other.  But  I  have  determined 
to  eonflae  myself  to  what  James  Reston 
has  called  "Preventive  worry" — whioh  is  one 
of    tbs   essential    functions   of   goveroment. 

Some  of  tbe  problems  that  weigh  heavily 


on  us  today  could  have  been  avoided  If 
government  had  fnlfUled  that  function 
better. 

Pour  years  ago  was  a  very  frustrating 
time  for  me — and  for  many  people  who 
were  knowledgeable  about  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  about  energy  In  general. 

We  tried  to  sound  the  warning  that  a 
crisis  was  buUdlng.  We  tried  to  call  for 
action  to  prevent  It.  But  our  pleas  and  our 
warnings  were  unheard. 

The  frustration  that  I  felt  then  I  am 
feeling  again  today,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  action  Isn't  taken,  this  coun- 
try will  face  a  capifaJ  shortage  within  the 
next  four  or  five  years  that  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  severity  of  the  energy  shortage. 

Industries  and  businesses  must  have  cap- 
ital. They  need  it  to  operate.  They  need  It 
to  expand  and  grow.  Capital,  as  much  as 
energy,  forms  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

It  has  always  been  relatively  easy  in  our 
country  for  someone  with  an  Idea  to  get  the 
money  to  put  that  Idea  to  work.  But  It 
Isn't  easy  anymore.  It  grows  more  and  more 
difficult.  And  when  the  day  comes  that 
capital  dries  up,  when  financing  is  not 
available,  plants  will  shut  down.  Workers 
will  be  out  of  Jobs.  And  the  prosperity  that 
Americans  have  enjoyed  and  shared — and 
taken  for  granted — wUl  be  at  an  end.  This 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  laborer,  and  the 
labor  union  as  well  as  business.  It  takes  a 
$25,000  capital  Investment  to  create  one  Job 
In  manufacturing. 

There  are  many  signs  that  our  country  Is 
headed  for  a  serious  capital   shortage. 

Stock  prices  are  lower  today  than  in  1968, 
although  most  other  economic  statistics  are 
at  all-time  peaks. 

The  number  of  Individual  stockholders, 
after  growing  steadily  for  many  years,  is 
declining. 

For  some  time,  individuals  have  geen  sell- 
ing more  stocks  than  they  have  been  buying. 

And  new  Issues  of  equity  stock  have  be- 
come very  difficult  to  sell.  This  means  new 
companies  are  finding  it  harder  to  obtain 
financing.  And  existing  companies  are  find- 
ing It  tougher  to  get  the  money  they  need 
to  grow. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  financial  markets,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation  which  I  have 
been  investigating  for  some  time.  I  presided 
over  bearings  last  summer  and  fall,  and  we 
recently  concluded  two  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  in  an  eSort 
to  stem  the  tide,  bolster  our  financial  mar- 
kete.  and  bead  off  a  potential  capital  short- 
age that  would  cripple  our  economy  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  energy  shortage. 

I  want  to  share  this  concern  with  you, 
because  we  have  a  situation  here  that  has  a 
profound  effect  on  every  An^rican.  What 
we  do  about  it  now  wUl  have  a  profound 
effect  on  every  American.  What  we  do  about 
It  now  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  future 
generations.  And  wc  want  the  ideas  of  the 
American  people  on  resolving  this  problem. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  economy 
has  depended  on  the  ability  of  men  with 
new  ideas  to  raise  capital  backing  from  fel- 
low citizens  who  believed  in  those  Ideas — to 
promote  tliem,  develop  them,  and  in  doing 
this,  to  provide  tbe  Jobs  that  have  enabled 
the  American  people  to  enjoy  tlie  highe^^t 
iilacidard  of  living  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  arrangement  made  the  United  States 
unique.  In  no  other  country  has  the  private 
investor  had  such  an  opportunity  to  iniluaoce 
the  development  of  new  products,  the  growth 
ol  new  industries,  tlte  generation  of  new 
Job  oppcrtui^ltles,  and  the  stimulatioji  of 
campetitiou  that  U  the  cornerstone  of  ov,r 
eccoKsmlc  system. 

But  the  "indi\ldMal  Invc.^tor"  on  Wall 
Street  has  beixmie  an  endaugered  species.  His 
aunUjers  have  dwindled  alamUagly  over  tl»e 
past  decade.  His  territory  Is  now  dominated 
by  the  big  liistUutloMS — the  mutual  funds. 


the  insurance  companies,  and  the  trust  de- 
partmenta  of  banks,  with  their  control  of 
large  pension  funds  and  other  investment 
capital. 

These  Institutions  buy  and  sell  stock  share; 
in  huge  lots.  And.  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  been  Interested  in  the  big.  super-growth 
stocks. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Individual  investor  ac- 
counted for  65 'V  of  the  dollar  value  of 
trading  volume  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Today  he  accounts  for  less  than 
30 'r  of  the  trading. 

As  time  goes  by.  he  has  less  and  less 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  Judgment  on 
Investments,  and  he  feels  less  and  less  a  part 
of  the  Nation. 

His  daily  life  i.';  influenced  by  the  financial 
decisions  of  a  few  giant  instUution^:  He 
lacks  the  means  and  expertise  to  conipeie 
with  them,  and  he  feels  powerless  to  q-aes- 
tion  those  decisions. 

And  what  of  the  small  businessman  who 
has  a  good  product  and  needs  to  expand  u 
meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  market'.* 
Where  does  he  go  to  find  the  capital  to  ex- 
pand, or  Just  to  stay  in  business? 

He  has  two  choices:  He  can  borrow  monev 
or  sell  equity  In  his  company  on  the  stock 
market. 

If  he  cant  get  financing  on  tlic  equity 
market,  his  chances  of  lone-te.'m  financing 
from  financial  Institutions  are  meager.  In- 
terest rates  are  prohibitive  and  institutions 
are  not  eager  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments to  new  or  small  comnanies. 

And  the  businessman  Is  finding  It  harder 
and  harder  to  get  the  money  he  needs  on 
todays  equity  market 

His  company  may  be  we'.l  established,  un- 
der gocd  management,  with  an  attractive 
product  a  good  earning  record  and  excellent 
prospects  lor  the  future.  But  all  too  often 
It  does  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  big 
institutional  investors  that  dominate  the 
market. 

Stock  In  the  MacDonald's  hamburger  chain 
Is  doing  well  these  days.  At  the  end  of  1972 
the  market  value  of  MacDonald's  stock  was 
about  $2.1  billion,  while  the  company's  book 
value  was  $200  million.  At  that  same  time, 
thoueh.  the  book  value  of  T7nlted  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  about  $3.6  bUUon  but 
the  market  value  of  Its  stock  was  only  $3.3 
bi'.lion. 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  economy 
when  the  stock  market  Is  long  on  bam- 
burgers  and  short  on  steel.  There  ts  a  serious 
economic  distortion  when  we  can  raise  money 
to  nil«e  hambvirger  stands  but  not  to  raise 
steel  plants. 

What  happens  when  a  good  company  with 
good  prospects  cannot  raise  mwjeyt  lis 
choices  are  limited  It  can  sell  out  to  another 
company  that  can  raise  money.  It  may  be 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  merging  vol- 
untarily or  Incoming  the  target  of  a  take- 
over. Or  It  may  simply  ceatse  to  exist,  depriv- 
ing all  Its  employees  of  thetr  livelihood  and 
adding  to  the  pressures  on  our  eeonomr. 

I  am  not  condemning  tbe  Institutions:  in- 
veytors  For  the  most  part,  institution^  are 
doing  a  good  Job  for  their  clients,  and  they 
are  certaliily  putting  badly  needed  capir-il 
into  the  equity  markets.  But  there  Is  cause 
for  coM-ern  when  their  influence  far  out- 
v.-^ijchs    that    of    Individual    investors 

There  is  raMse  for  concern  in  the  testimr-r 
thr.t  or.3  large  bank  trust  department  has 
invested  n-.ore  than  SO  T  of  Its  assets  in  Jvst 
•?0  ls5''e-  Thl.-  rcfresents  a  tremendous  con- 
cept rat  ion. 

.\  w  .ncss  from  the  nation's  largest  bank 
;.uit  department  told  our  subcommittee 
ihal  they  are  receiving  over  a  bBUon  dolla.'-s 
1:1  new  investment  funds  e'.  ery  year — ^In  ad- 
diLion  to  the  £.27  biUio:jL  they  already  man- 
age He  also  testified  that  the  ui-.esixaent  de- 
cisions for  that  incredibu^  sum  are  naade  by 
an  eight-maa  oomcuttee. 

My  le^i.slatKMt  Is  iuteaded  to  ease  tbat  prob- 
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lem,  to  help  spur  the  flow  of  needed 
from  Individuals  and  to  diversify  st 
vestmentB  of  large  Institutions.  The 
have  offered  has  four  basic  provlsloi 
One  provision  prohibits  bank  tri 
partments.  Insurance  companies,  or 
pension  fund  managers  from  investing.  In 
the  future,  more  than  5't  of  the  p>«slon 
assets  they  control  In  any  one  securtty,  or 
from  using  pension  funds  to  acquire imore 
than  lO'c  of  the  outstanding  shares  OT  any 
single  company.  T 

I  believe  this  is  an  effective  mealis  of 
preventing  concentration  In  a  few  sec^ltles 
and  of  encouraging  greater  Interest  bfc  the 
Institutions  In  well -managed  smalll  and 
medium-sized  companies-  tlie  kinds  ofjcom- 
panles  that,  with  adequate  financing,  t;ould 
grow  to  become  the  Xeroxeb  or  IB] 
tomorrow,  creating  thousands  of  Job( 
adding  millions  of  dollars  to  our  gT( 
tloriai  product 

The  second  provision  permits  managirs  of 
pension  funds  to  invest  1 '",  of  the  Assets 
they  manage  In  blgber-rlsk  new  compinles. 
This  would  encourage  dlverslflcatlonj  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  a  limited  amouAt  of 
pension  Investments  to  new  or  expanding 
companies  which  present  greater  than|  nor- 
mal risks,  but  offer  the  opportunlti  for 
greater  than  normal  returns  \ 

TTae  third  provision  is  for  a  graduated 
capital  gains  tax.  decreasing  the  capital 
rate  for  an  aaset  as  the  length  of  the 
ing  period  Increases  This  would  help  n 
the  present  "lock-la"  of  long  term 
and  provide  greater  liquidity  in  our  ci 
markets.  And  a  graduated  capital  gainsjrate 
would  also  help  revive  the  rlsk-t&king  Klrit 
that  has  been  so  Important  to  our  economic 
growth. 

The  fourth  provision  would  also  encourage 
greater  individual  Investment  by  Increising 
the  amount  of  capital  losses  an  Indivfdual 
can  deduct  against  ordinary  income.!  The 
present  maximum  of  ClOOO  per  year  4K>uld 
be  Increased  to  MOOO  per  year,  which  ^uld 
provide  a  good  Incentive  for  lnvestinen((  and 
result  In  a  greater  turnover  of  securtt 
These  provisions,  I  believe,  would 
long  way  toward  restoring  the  ca| 
raising  mechanism  of  the  financial 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  bast, 
and   which   Is  faltering  so   badly   today! 

Restoring  that  mechanism  should  be  a 
matter  of  major  concern  U)  us.  Losing 
ahead,  we  can  anticipate  that  the  American 
economy  is  going  to  face  unprecedaited 
needs  for  capital  as  we  attempt  to  solvi  the 
problems  of  energy  supply,  environmintal 
protection,  and  mass  transportation— ^a|l  of 
which  will  Involve  the  private  sector.  .' 
Consider  just  a  few  of  these  needs:  | 
The  domestic  oil  industry,  according  to 
some  estimates,  will  require  (200  btllKT 
capital  by  1086. 

Power  utUities  wUl   need  (70  bUlion  { 
the  next  five  years. 

Bethlehem  Steel  estimates  Its  ne«d8 
billion  to  (4  billion  per  year  between 
and  1980  to  replace  obsolete  facilities,.]  in- 
stall pollution  control  equipment,  andl  ex- 
pand capacity  to  m«et  increased  demaiBl. 

Changes  in  the  automotive  and  tfansnor- 
tatlon  industries  will  require  trem«n4ous 
outlays.  I 

We  win  need  Investors  to  supply  the  capi- 
tal for  all  these,  as  well  as  for  all  the  sminer 
industries  that  contribute  to  our  econ^ny. 
We  wUl  need  new  Ideas  aiul  new  !ap- 
proaches  And  we  will  need  to  open  upjthe 
nxarketplace  to  men  who  have  new  tpeas 
to  be  developed  and  made  available  tolthe 
public.  ! 

We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  our  tech- 
nological achievement  by  a  long  shot,  knd 
we  have  not  run  out  of  Innovators  and|  in- 
ventive genius  These  are  many  Edtso.'i^  yet 
to  be  bom  j 

We  want  to  be  ready  to  put  new  f|leas 
to  work  And.  In  turn,  to  let  those  idea^put 
the  people  of  this  country  to  work. 
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If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  this,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  beyond  the  crisis  in 
today's  headlines  and  do  a  little  preventive 
worrying  about  the  challenges  that  are  ahead 
of  us. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  preventive  worry 
Is  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
those  In  government  to  exert  every  effort 
In  performing  this  Job. 

SHORTAGE    OF    CONriDENCE 

I  tlilnk  it  la  a  fair  statement  that  the 
average  citizen  expecta  his  government  to  do 
what  he  cannot  do  for  himself— to  tax  him 
fairly,  spend  his  tax  dollars  prudently,  help 
him  gain  every  opportunity  he  can  for  work, 
education,  and  happiness  in  a  basically  free 
and  unfettered  society. 

But  he  has  reason  to  wondir  what  is 
going  on  when  inflation  destroys  his  wages 
and    takes    food    Irom   his   table. 

He  has  reason  to  wonder  why  his  affluent 
and  all-powerful  Nation  has  not  developed 
enough  energy  sources  to  meet  lis  needs. 

We  have  public  officials  being  indicted 
and  convicted  and  there  Is  evidence  of  wide- 
spread  wrong-doing   In   high   places. 

Now  that's  a  very  pessimistic  picture — 
and  I  have  painted  it  intentlonallv  to  make 
a  point. 

My  point  Is  that  Its  amazing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  not  lost  more  con- 
fidence than  they  have— because  some  of  the 
happenings  of  the  past  few  years  have 
strained  credulity  In  the  effectiveness  of 
representative  government. 

The  people  have  not  lost  faith  because 
they  are  basically  an  Intelligent,  honest, 
freedom-loving  electorate.  They  know  the 
difference  between  good  government  and  bad 
politics  They  know  that  leadership  has  Ita 
limitations,  and  that  the  destiny  of  democ- 
racy is  somewhere  in  between  the  demands 
for  Instant  solutions  and  the  counter-de- 
mands for  caution  and  resistance  to  change. 
Our  country  has  recently  been  through 
some  very  trying  months,  and  difficult  days 
lie  ahead.  But,  is  this  a  harder  time  than 
the  long  midnight  of  World  War  II,  when 
we  fought  for  our  lives  on  two  sides  of  the 
world?  Or  the  great  depression,  when  soup 
lines  were  commonplace  and  no  work  was 
to  be  found?  Or  the  Civil  War.  when  our 
Nation  was  gpllt  asunder?  I  think  not. 

If  you  listen  to  all  the  voices  of  gloom 
and  doom,  you  would  think  that  the  year  we 
have  Just  finished  was  the  worst  in  our  his- 
tory, and  that  the  year  now  underway  will 
be  even  worse. 

But.  I  happen  to  agree  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  said.  '•This  time.  like  all 
times,  Is  a  very  good  one  ...  If  we  but  know 
what  to  do  with  it." 

Americans  behave  heroically  in  times  of 
crista.  We  have  lived  through  many  "times 
that  try  men's  souls"  since  Thomas  Paine 
wrote  of  the  dark  hours  of  the  American 
revolution. 

The  American  people  believe  In  our  sys- 
tem and  they  want  to  see  It  work.  But  they 
are  restless  and  Impatient — as  they  have  al- 
ways been  throughout  history. 

They  have  been  sending  us  a  signal:  To 
get  on  with  the  Important  Issues  of  national 
securtty  and  national  well-being  and  to  stop 
corrupting  the  system  by  the  way  some  act 
politically. 

I  think  it's  time  we  tuned  In  more  closely 
to  the  message  they   are   sending. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  will  hear  them  say 
that  they  don't  expect  miracles,  but  they  do 
expect  action; 

That  they  don't  expect  saintMness,  but 
they  do  expect  honesty; 

That  they  don't  expect  the  absence  of  poll- 
tics,  but  they  do  expect  restraints  on  vicious 
partisanship; 

That  they  don't  expect  government  to  do 
all  things  for  all  people,  but  they  do  expect 
government  to  do  Its  beet  and  to  do  It  hon- 
••tly  and  fairly. 


All  of  this  together  Is  not  much  to  ask  of 
both  political  parties.  It's  not  much  to  ask 
of  those  who  hold  positions  of  public  trust 
But  it's  the  agenda  I  believe  the  people  of 
America  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  and  tb» 
agenda  up  which  to  t>ase  all  we  aspire  to  do 
as  a  Nation  and  leader  of  nations. 


TAXES  AND  CONTROLS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  28,  1974. 

The  author  points  out  that  a  tax  cut  "is 
precisely  the  wrong  medicine  for  an  in- 
flation-ridden economy  at  this  time." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  magic  for- 
mula for  curbing  inflation.  We  must  re- 
turn to  a  fundamental  economic  policy. 
As  the  author  concludes: 

The  present  frightening  and  ominously 
threatening  inflation  course  must  be  changed 
promptly  and  resolutely,  lest  It  lead  to  tragic 
consequences.  And  that  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  unrelaxed  discipline  on 
spending  and  monetary  matters  in  the  Con- 
gress, within  the  Administration  and  at  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  nation  can  111  afford 
political  solutions  to  its  massive  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Clash  on  Taxes  and  Controls 
( By  Thomas  E.  Mvillaney) 

Another  classic  confrontation  may  be 
erupting  between  the  Congress  and  an  In- 
cumbent Administration  over  national  eco- 
nomic policies  In  this  era  of  high  Inflation 
and  increasing  employment — or  it  may  all 
turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  political  ma- 
neuvering keyed  to  next  November's  elec- 
tions. 

The  potential  clash,  which  has  been  sim- 
mering for  some  months  with  the  growth 
of  public  furor  over  the  Intolerable  level  of 
prices,  burst  Into  the  open  last  week  when 
a  larga  number  of  Senate  Democrats  Indi- 
cated they  favored  a  last-minute  reprieve 
for  some  form  of  the  economic-controls  pro- 
gram, scheduled  to  expire  completely  two 
days  hence.  At  the  same  time,  more  vocal 
support  for  a  tax  reduction  was  forthcoming 
from  some  legislators. 

Both  proposals  seem  highly  Inadvisable  in 
the  present  atmosphere  and  probably  are 
doomed  to  defeat,  though  anything  can  hap- 
pen when  tensions  run  so  high  as  they  are 
now  over  the  unrelenting  march  of  prices 
and  services. 

For  various  reaaons,  wage -price  controls 
have  been  working,  especially  since  the  shift 
to  Phase  3  in  January,  1973,  and  ought  to  be 
scuttled  so  that  the  free  market  can  oper- 
ate again  without  the  restrictive  harness  that 
has  exacerbated  supply  problems — one  of  the 
roots  of  the  present  horrendous  double-digit 
inflation  trend. 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  cut  should  also  be 
consigned  quickly  to  the  Inactive  flle  because 
it  Is  precisely  the  wrong  medicine  for  an  in- 
flatlon-rldden  economy  at  this  time.  It  would 
only  serve  to  intensify  the  inflation  problem 
without  according  any  real  benefits  for  the 
hard-preased  American  public. 

While  a  tax  cut  may  seem  enticing  on 
humane  grounds  to  provide  financial  relief, 
chiefly  for  the  low-Income  group.  It  would 
really  be  a  cruel  Illusion.  It  would  tend  to 
crests  bigger  deficits  In  the  Federal  budget 
than  now  envisioned  and  reinforce  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  In  the  economy  that  take 
so  much  out  of  everyone's  pocketbook. 
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Even  if  a  tax  reduction  were  appropriate, 
it  probably  would  be  some  time  before  It 
could  wend  Its  way  through  the  legislative 
inlll  and  would  arrive  on  tjie  scene  when, 
l-.opefully.  the  economy  Is  on  an  upward  path 
again  and  Inflation  is  receding  from  its  cur- 
rent elevated  level. 

In  any  event,  the  slowness  cf  the  Cotigres- 
sional  procedure  for  any  action  on  taxes  lllus- 
irates  again  tbe  need  for  more  flexible  tax 
policies  and  a  streamlined  procedure  lor 
making  changes. 

In  the  Judgment  of  most  economists,  a  re- 
versal of  current  economic  trends  should  be 
under  way  soon — certainly  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  year — albeit  slowly. 

Their  optimism  for  an  Imminent  turn- 
around is  based  on  many  factors:  the  end  of 
the  Arab  embargo,  fewer  shortages  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  other  materials,  the 
basic  strength  of  over-all  consumer  demand, 
the  capital-spending  boom  by  business  and  a 
diminished  Inflationary  effect  from  the  dollar 
devaluations  In  the  last  three  years. 

The  economy  has  not  been  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  demand  but  rather  from  Inadequate 
supplies.  The  Latter  situation  seems  well  on 
the  road  to  signlUcant  improvement  and 
should  not  be  complicated  by  a  new  injection 
of  stimulus  from  the  tax  area  that  would 
tend  to  raise  demand  for  so  many  goods. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  noted  that  some  $6- 
billloa  of  potential  additional  consumer 
spending  is  being  pumped  Into  the  economy 
at  the  monkent  with  refunds  to  the  public 
from  the  over-withheld  taxes  last  year. 

The  principal  objective  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy  should  be  control  of  Inflation. 
It  has  become  a  pernicious  disease  that 
threatens  the  stability  of  our  Important 
thrift  Institutions,  many  lines  of  business, 
our  whole  financial  system  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  every  one. 

As  economist  Alan  Greenspan  put  It  the 
other  day:  "We  can't  afford  to  fiddle  around 
and  tolerate  high  inflation  any  longer.  We 
have  run  out  of  time  and  have  got  to  tackle 
that  problem  right  now  If  we  are  to  bring 
the  rate  down  to  any  meaningful,  table  level 
by  1976  or  1977.  Unlike  other  coxmtrles,  we 
have  our  Important  thrift  Institutions  with 
over  1900-blIIlon  in  mortgages  that  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  the  Impact  of  Inflation  and  are 
already  subject  to  dtelntermedlatlon." 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  outflow 
of  funds  from  the  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  Insurance  companies 
now  going  on  beca\i8B  Interest  rates  are  so 
high  elsewhere  In  t*je  economy.  A  weakening 
of  such  thrift  Institutions  could  have  devas- 
tating effects  on  homebuUdlng  and  home 
buying,  where  a  recovery  had  been  counted 
upon  this  year  as  one  of  the  major  props  for 
an  economic  rebound. 

What  to  clearly  needed  now  is  a  firm  rein 
on  monetary  growth  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  on  spending  by  the  Government.  This  Is 
apparently  the  only  real  solution — the  classi- 
cal one — that  has  been  stressed  In  many  pe- 
riods of  Inflation,  but  It  never  seems  to  be 
applied  long  enough  or  vigorously  enough  to 
allow  It  to  work. 

It  Is  also  Imperative  that  the  nation  have 
the  benefit  of  better  statesmanship  from  the 
business  world  In  the  way  of  moderate  price 
Increases  when  controls  die.  And  from  labor 
in  Its  wage  demands.  The  economy,  hobbled 
by  lower  productloB,  higher  costs  and  the 
biggest  decline  In  ivorker  productivity  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  since  1947,  des- 
perately needs  to  avoid  further  cost-push 
pressures. 

The  Fed,  of  course,  has  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult role  to  fill.  It  must  keep  money  tight 
but  not  BO  terribly  restrictive  that  It  pushes 
Interest  rates  stgiUfloanUy  higher  and  thus 
aborts  tbs  eeonoaiio  recovery  that  most 
oconomlsts  eee  antlclpatlog  for  the  second 
hajf  of  tUs  fear. 

It  was  oartetnly  clear  last  week  that  the 
Fed  Inteoda  to  be  tough.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  Its 


chairman.  Indicated  an  Iron-willed  determi- 
nation to  come  to  grips  with  the  Inflation 
problem  at  a  new  conference  last  Monday. 
Then  the  central  bank  let  It  be  known  that 
It  will  roll  over  its  bills  at  the  average  price 
that  the  market  Itself  sets  Instead  of  actively 
submitting  Its  bids.  Then,  on  Wednesday,  it 
pushed  the  discount  rate  up  ',2  point  to  a 
record  high  of  8  per  cent. 

Those  three  developments  attest  to  the 
Fed's  willingness  to  take  still-hlgher  Interest 
rr.tcs  in  the  effort  to  dampen  Inflation.  In  the 
meantime,  the  prime  bank  rates  and  other 
Interest  r;;les  h.^ve  been  rising  to  new  peaks. 
tco.  How  much  further  will  they  all  go?  And 
hrv,'  long  will  the  Fed  tolerate  rising  rales 
ar.d  run  the  rUk  of  so  much  turmoil  in  the 
fir.ar.cial  markets,  housing  and  iudusiry  in 
Lcsrcral? 

The  Fed's  role  must  be  accompanied — and 
helped — by  rcsiralnt  on  spending  by  the 
Go";ernTnent. 

Although  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
mains confident  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  in  the  year  ending  June  30  will  be 
held  down  close  to  the  $4.66-billioa  esti- 
mated earlier,  some  other  analysts  are  skep- 
tical. They  believe  the  red  Ink  will  tiu-n  out 
to  be  somewhat  greater  In  the  current  fiscal 
rear  and  in  the  next  one  beginning  July  1. 
1  he  predicted  deficit  for  the  1975  fiscal  year 
had  been  $9.4-biUlon. 

After  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Treasury's  deficit  stood  at 
more  than  $13-bIlIlon,  but  officials  are  hope- 
ful that  tax  collections  this  month  and  in 
June  will  lower  the  deficit  closer  to  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  That  could  turn  out  to  be  ex- 
cessively optimistic  if  the  economy  does  not 
soon  develop  considerably  more  bounce. 

The  present  frightening  and  ominously 
threatening  Inflation  course  must  be 
changed  promptly  and  resolutely,  lest  It  lead 
to  tragic  consequences.  And  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  unrelaxed  disci- 
pline on  spending  and  monetary  matters  In 
the  Congress,  within  the  Administration  and 
at  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  nation  can  ill 
afford  political  solutions  to  Its  massive  eco- 
nomic problems. 


FREEDOM  OF  EJaORATION  AND 
THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  the  Fin&nce  Committee, 
on  ■which  I  serve,  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  some  excellent  testimony  in 
support  cf  section  402  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act — the  Jackson  amendment 
on  freedom  of  emigration. 

Testimony  in  support  of  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  which  has  78  cosponsors 
here  tn  the  Senate,  was  presented  by  a 
three-member  panel  led  by  Stanley  H. 
Lowell,  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  So'viet  3evrs.  Testif  j'ing  with 
Mr.  Lowell  were  Prof.  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset,  of  Harvard  University,  an  ex- 
ecutive member  of  the  Academic  Com- 
mittee on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  Sister  Mar- 
garet Traxler,  cochalmum  of  the  Na- 
tional Interreligious  Task  PVHXje  on  So- 
viet Jewry. 

Professor  Lipset  appeared  as  a  sub- 
stitute witness  for  Prof.  Hans  Morgen- 
Uiau,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 

Because  of  the  continuing  discussion 
and  debate  over  this  portion  of  the 
tr»de  bill.  It  Is  Important  that  the  basic 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  be  restated.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  texts  of  this 
testimony  and  the  attachments  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  be  printed  in 
tbe  RxcoKD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  St.xnlet  H.  Loweli  .  Ch.mr- 
MAJJ.  National  Cokferencb  on  So^^l  r 
Jewry,  on  Tm.E  IV  or  Tire  Trade  Rt- 
rr.p.M  Act  (H  R  10710 1 ,  SrrMrrrro  to  THt 
Senate  Fi.^'ance  CoMMmTE.  Aprh.  U'. 
1074 

Mr.  Chalnr.  n  and  Members  of  the  Fii^ance 
Coaimitiee:  I  apptaj  before  yor.  as  spokesman 
for  American  Jewrj'  ihrougli  a  group  of  or- 
;  .A:iiza:;ons  who  support  Section  402  of  HR 
;ri710.  I  am  Caairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  1 NCSJ 1 .  as  assemb;y 
i,'.  38  national  crganisyiao.is  ;i.;',.ed  in  Apper.- 
C\x  A  of  this  s'.a'.cmei.t.  as  well  as  huiiGr-;''.^ 
f  r  local  community  coixncils  and  welfare  led- 
eratlons.  The  NCSJ  represen'ts  the  orgaii»/ei 
.\mer;can  Jewish  community,  comprisixig  .1 
natio.iwide  constituency  of  4  niiilion  meiu- 
bcrs.  in  matters  associated  with  liie  we..- 
bcing   of  Jews   in  ti-e   Soviet   Uxuon. 

In  addiUon.  I  am  speaking  here  in  behaU' 
of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  3e\:-.  a 
feiera:ion  of  19  community  group?,  and  ihe 
C"'rnmi", lee  on  Cor.cerned  S..'U'::tic-".s. 

Sonis  of  those  I  represent  have  provide'. 
r:Jdiuo:ia!  v  riiteii  statemer.:?.  a:.dl  I  bi;b:r.i'. 
them  h.erew.th  for  the  record.  I  am  also  a-.- 
co:npanied  by  Sister  Marearet  Traxler.  Co- 
Cliairman  of  the  National  Inierreiigious  Task 
Force  c:i  Soviet  Jewry,  which  represents  lead- 
ers of  Pro'Citant.  Catholic  and  Jewish  re- 
ligious boriies  in  the  United  Sta;es:  by  Profes- 
sjr  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  of  Harrard  Uni- 
versity, who  IS  a  member  of  the  executive 
conunitlee  of  the  Academic  Committee  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  by  Jerry  GoDdman.  E.xecu- 
t:ve  Director  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  JewTy. 

1.  VALM:  and  APPI!OPIlIATT>T  =  S  Of  FREECC.M 
OF  TMIGR.ATION  IXGIS!  ATtON  ;  SEC  nCN 

-102) 

Scr-.inn  402.  pripularly  known  as  the  Jark- 
s,'->r\  amendmcrt.  both  symbolizes  and  givej 
!:\'.b5:«.ini-e  TO  America's  continuing  comn-.it- 
ment  to  human  rights  This  commitment  h.<\3 
been  reaffirmed  overwhelmingly  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  78  Senators  who  have  Joined  ui  co- 
■;ponsoring  the  Jackson  amendment.  More- 
over, in  December,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  the  House  version  of  Jack- 
.son  Mills- Vanlk  BUI  by  a  vote  of  319  to  80. 

In  our  view.  Section  402  envisions  a  re.il- 
1-tlc  formula  to  employ  American  economic 
resotirces  and  capabilities  to  sectire  the  fun- 
damental human  right  to  emigrate,  and  to 
assert  this  linkage  in  situation^  where  righto 
and  opportunities  to  emigrate  are  suppressed 
or  pffcctlvelr  denied.  The  right  aoid  oppor- 
tunity to  eml^T.ite  is  not  exclusively  a  do- 
mestic or  iiatiorial  concern,  but  rather  a  con- 
cern of  all  mankind.  This  transnational  con- 
cept is  expressed  In  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  is  recognized 
throughout  the  International  community. 
The  Soviet  Union  has,  for  example,  ratifled 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elinil- 
na'lon  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 
which  specifies  the  right  to  leave  one's 
countrv. 

As  I:  has  In  the  past,  by  the  enactment  of 
Section  402  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
win  give  tangible  meaning  to  human  ri^h'wS 
that  too  often  are  merely  expressed  and  en- 
shrined in  noble  sentiments.  This  wlUlngneis 
is  a  pi'ofoundly  American  characteristic  oJ 
which  all  of  us  can  be  Justly  proud. 

As  Dr.  William  Korey.  a  widely  recognized 
specialist  on  Russian  history  and  author  of 
the  recently  published  volume.  "The  Soviet 
Cage",  points  out : 

"The  Jackson.  Mills- V&iUk  E«s:  West  Trade 
and  Freedom  of  Emigration  legislatlou  k> 
deeply  rooted  In  the  American  tradition. 
wlUch  hjk*  displayed  a  continuing  ooaceru 
for  opproaaed  mlBortties  abra*d.  AU  too  often 
Jackson  MlUs-Vanlk  la  treated  aa  if  It  is  d.e 
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noi^o  and  sui  generix.  that  It  hw  suildenly 
appeared  on  the  scene,  that  It  Is  soiiehow 
alien  t<->  American  tradition  and  African 
policy  "  I 

Dr  Korey  has  provided  a  summary  fcf  the 
exK?nsive  examples  of  Initiatives  by  U|e  US. 
Cjn^re.ss  and  various  AdmlnlstratlonsTn  be- 
half ol  Soviet  Jews — initiatives  which  fate  as 
far  back  as  over  a  century  ago  I  urge  itou  to 
review  them  as  they  are  outlined  in  Appendix 

^  1 

Thus,  there  Is  not  only  an  intornatfcii.i'ly 

accepted  norm  In  the  form  of  the  Unjversal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  otljfcr  in- 
ternational conventions  that  encouriges  a 
transnational  concern  for  humsn  ri7h|=;.  but 
also  a  long  American  tradition  of  tang^Ie  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  human  rights  through  the 
exercise  of  American  diplomatic  anj  eco- 
nomic influence.  T 

In  flagrant  violation  of  internation^  con- 
ventions upholding  the  rlpht  of  an  indft  Idual 
to  leave  hLs  country  and  In  defiance  o^lnter- 
natlonal  concern  and  protest,  the  teovlet 
Union  has  mobilised  its  awesome  goverjiment 
apparatus  to  suppress  the  rlpht  and  ^pp  t- 
tunity  of  lt«  citizens  to  emigrate  : 

2.     UAKASSMENT    OF    JEWS    APPLTINC  JTO 
■  MICKATE  ■ 

I  Wish  that  time  permitted  a  full  il.sclo- 
sure  here  today  of  the  human  background  to 
the  statistical  record  on  emigration.  4«hind 
the  impersonal  data  In  the  waiting  }l.st  of 
more  than  120.000  applicants  and  the  Shard- 
core"  list  of  approximately  1.6O0  caj^  re- 
peatedly denied  visas,  are  poignant  exAnples 
of  individual  courage  to  which  staastical 
analysis  could  never  do  Justice  Th^re  Is 
Valery  PanoVs  resistance  to  the  cru*  ma- 
neuver tbat  would  separate  him  from  his 
wife.  Oallina.  by  offering  him  an  ex^  visa 
while  denying  her  the  same  opportunitji  Both 
were  principal  dancers  at  the  Kirov  B^let  In 
Leningrad.  And  despite  official  attempts  to 
silence  him  by  endangering  his  dlsable<J|son  s 
life  in  an  unnecessarily  rigorous  form  of  mil- 
itary service.  I>r.  Benjamin  Levlch.  the  fvorld 
reknowned  electrochemlst.  continues  tt>  as- 
sert his  determination  to  leave  the  4^viet 
Union  for  Israel.  StUl  incarcerated  arf^  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,  such  as  Alexander 
Feldman,  quarrlng  stone  in  a  prison  famp 
under  a  3',2  year  sentence  on  trump«|l  up 
charges  for  the  real  crime  of  seeking  to|emi- 
grate  to  Israel.  And  there  Is  another  category 
of  prisoners,  such  as  Jan  Krylsky.  wh*  haJs 
been  Incarcerated  in  a  mental  institutl<fi  for 
attempting  to  apply  to  emigrate.  Tlioai  few 
examples  symbolize  the  commitment  toifree- 
dom  and  dignity,  expressed  by  the  tejs  of 
thousands  who  seek  nothing  more  th^n  to 
claim  a  human  r:ght  respected  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  : 

For  Soviet  Jews  who  are  demanding  jlheir 
Right  to  Leave,  the  present  reality  Is.'grlm 
Indeed.  The  application  proceee  itaelf  tti  or- 
der to  obtain  a  visa  Is  designed  by  tl^  au- 
thorities to  terrorize  and  discredit  the  frpU- 
cant  and  to  intimidate  others  from  «>ply- 
ing  During  the  application  proceee,  ippll- 
canto  are  subjected  to  obstacles  designed  to 
discourage  them  from  completing  the  p4>cess. 
The  applicant  is  required  to:  obtain  Clear- 
ance from  the  manager  or  fellow  tenaats  of 
his  place  of  residence;  obtain  a  charact©-  ref- 
erence from  his  place  of  wtjrk  often  lnv4lvlng 
an  appearance  before  a  group  of  hl^  col- 
leagues (or  school.  If  he  U  a  student) ;  iepalr 
his  dwelling:  in  many  cases  obtain  written 
permission  from  his  parents  to  emlgr^  re- 
gardless of  his  age;  and  finally  pay  940  Rubles 
(  >:  .300) .  the  required  exit  fee 

Those  individuals  the  applicant  has  to  deal 
with  to  get  through  the  atwve  steps  aje  en- 
couraged to  embarrass,  malign,  and  b*llttle 
him  He  is  likely  to  be  Jlred  from  his  Job 
I  or  lose  his  pension.  If  retired),  picked  up 
arbitrarily  by  the  police  for  questioning,  have 
his  apartment  seturched  periodically,  and  be 
subjected  to  other  forms  of  harassnient.  As  a 
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result,  some  applicants  are  frightened. 
change  their  minds  and  withdraw  their 
applications:  others  who  might  have  applied 
are  Intimidated  so  that  they  do  not  begin 
the  application  process  at  all. 

An  Individual  fired  from  his  Job  for  having 
applied  to  emigrate  Is  placed  In  double  jeop- 
ardy He  cannot  find  another  Job.  since  all 
employment  is  controlled  by  the  State  and 
it  Is  the  Soviet  authorities  who  have  broui^lu 
about  his  dismissal  Tlie  authorities  recently 
Issued  a  decl.slon  that  anyone  who  has  not 
worked  f c  r  four  months  cvn  be  .•^iibjeotcd 
to  the  charge  of  •para.sitisni ".  since  he 
cannot  earn  money  and  thus  is  to  be  seen 
as  a  ■parasite"  of  the  State.  "Parasiilsm  is 
a  criminal  offense  and  can  result  in  a  prison 
sentence  of  a  number  of  years 

Ostracism  of  applicants  from  their  profes- 
sions Is  accompanied  by  the  additional 
torment  of  being  made  outcasts  and 
•traitors"  to  Soviet  society.  The  psycholog- 
ical Impact  upon  them.  In  consequence,  has 
a  devastating  character.  Particularly  agtira- 
vating  as  a  form  of  mental  tort  are  is  the 
rupturing  of  families  by,  for  example, 
permitting  parents  to  obtain  exit  visas  but 
not  their  children:  or  allowing  a  husband  to 
leave,  but  not  his  wife.  Such  cases  are.  by  no 
means,  unique. 

Despite  the  stlgmatization  and  the  Intim- 
idation— and  with  no  certainty  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant  as  to  when  or  if  he  or  she 
will  receive  a  visa— applications  for  exit 
visas  appear  to  continue  at  an  undiminished 
rate. 

The  number  of  Jews  who  have  received  an 
"affidavit"  from  a  relative  In  Israel,  (the 
•afBdavIt"  is  the  initial  requirement  In  the 
process  cf  applying  for  exit),  but  whose 
applications  have  not  been  acted  upon,  is 
now  at  the  120.000  level.  This  figure  is  espe- 
cially Impressive  given  the  circumstances  I 
have  briefly  outlined  which  the  applicant  can 
be  expected  to  encounter. 

3.     FALSK     CLAIMS     BT     SOVIET     OFTICIALS     ABOITT 
EMIGEATION  PRACTICES 

Soviet  offlclals,  through  the  Embassy  In 
Washington,  are  again  Issuing  statements  to 
Congressmen  claiming  that  95';  of  all  Soviet 
citizens  who  apply  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or 
the  U.S.  are  permitted  to  do  so.  and  that, 
furthermore,  permission  to  depart  Is  denied 
only  to  "those  jiersons  who  possess  state 
secrets;  recently  served  In  the  armed  forces 
having  a  speciality  connected  with  military 
.secrets;  and  to  those  who  serve  prison 
sentences." 

As  you  may  remember,  this  was  the  same 
claim  Mr.  Brezhnev  made  when  he  met  with 
Senators  in  June,  1973  to  lobby  against  the 
Jackson.  Mills- Vanik  Amendment. 

But,  as  Senator  Jackson  has  frequently 
observed:  "What  Is  so  curlotu  about  this  in- 
tensive lobbying  effort  Is  that  If  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev Is  rlgbt — If  virtually  all  thoee  Soviet 
citizens  wMiing  to  emigrate  are  In  fact  free 
to  go — then  he  need  not  fear,  he  need  not 
even  object  to  the  Jackson  amendment". 

As  Indicated  from  my  previous  comments, 
the  rate  of  Soviet  Jewish  applicants  who  are 
permitted  to  leave  in  no  way  approaches  the 
95%  of  those  who  apply.  The  more  than 
120,000  Jews  stUl  In  the  USSR  who  have 
placed  themselves  in  jeopardy  by  securing 
from  abroad  the  documents  necessary  to  be- 
gin their  visa  application  process  make  a 
mockery  of  Soviet  assertions  that  95%  of 
those  wishing  to  emigrate  are  free  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  one  need  only  look  at  any  list 
of  Jews  denied  visas  to  expose  the  "Soviet 
security"  excuM  for  visa  refusal.  Thoee  re- 
fused Include  dancers,  physicians,  laborers, 
as  well  as  sctentlsta  In  obviously  non -sensi- 
tive fields.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide.  If 
the  Committee  so  desires,  a  list  of  such 
"refused"  cases  with  details  of  their  situ- 
ations. 

Soviet  propaganda  also  obscures  the  ex- 
tensive  campaign    by   Soviet   authorities   to 


reduce  the  number  of  applicants.  One  c.-in 
only  Imagine  how  many  more  would  apply 
if  they  could  do  so  freely. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  which  Bre.'h- 
nev  tried  to  give  In  Washington  in  June, 
1973.  and  to  the  statements  still  emanating 
from  Soviet  ofBclals.  there  has  been  no  /uu- 
damenic!  change  in  the  emigration  situation 

«.  SUSPtNSION  OF  THE  "EDUCATION  TAX" 

The  one  change  in  the  emigration  situa- 
tion was  the  suspension  last  April  of  the 
so-cRiied  "education  tax."  This  onerous  tax 
had  been  imposed  In  August  1972  and  ap- 
plied U->  Individuals  v.-lth  higher  education, 
.so  that  it  significantly  curtailed  the  ability 
of  better  educated  Jews  to  leave  the  country. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  tax  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  formldBble  obstacles  to 
emigration  Those  remaining  barriers  have 
already  been  described  by  me.  In  fact,  the 
more  educated  Jews  who  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  education  tax  continue  to 
he  the  group  most  frequently  denied  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  emigrate,  even  with  that 
tax  not  enforced.  Kforeover,  since  the  tax 
suspension  the  Soviet  authorities  have  in- 
creased other  forms  of  harassment  and  Insti- 
tuted new  ones. 

It  Is  equally  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  elimination  of  this  particular  bar- 
rier was  clearly  In  response  to  the  solidifying 
of  support  in  the  Congress  around  the  pro- 
posed freedom  of  emigration  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  official  "notification  of  the  Soviet  de- 
cision to  suspend  the  tax  came  within  a  week 
after  Senator  Jackson  formally  Introduced 
the  amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act, 
exactly  one  year  ago  today. 

S.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CURRENT  STATUS   OF 
SOVIET    JEWISH    EMIGRATION 

Some  of  the  harsh  aspects  of  the  present 
emigration  situation  in  addition  to  those  al- 
already  discussed  are  summarized  below; 

1.  Substantial  diminution  In  the  number 
of  exit  visas  granted  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  Emigration  figures  will  be  30%  below 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1973. 
The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  emi- 
grate in  the  first  three  months  Is  about  1000 
Iciis  than  the  monthly  average  permitted  to 
leave  in  1973. 

2.  Continued  harassment  of  prominent 
Soviet  Jews  whose  applications  have  been 
rejected  over  and  over  again.  It  Is  not  un- 
common for  this  group  to  suffer  spot  arrests 
and  be  detained  for  periods  of  one  day  to 
several  weeks  on  vague  or  artificial  charges. 

3.  Consistent  denial  of  permits  to  Jews 
from  the  heartland  of  the  USSR,  Including 
the  major  poptilatlon  centers  of  Moscow, 
Leningrad.  Kiev,  (3dessa  and  Kharkov,  where 
the  bulk  (75';;  )  of  the  Jewish  citizens  reside. 
Soviet  policy  seems  to  be  to  discourage  fur- 
ther applications  from  these  cities  by  deny- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  those  made,  and 
by  increasing  severe  as  well  as  petty  har- 
assment of  those  who  apply.  Only  14%  of 
those  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate  come  from 
these  areas,  but,  significantly,  oce-tblrd  of 
the  national  total  of  rejections  ore  from  ap- 
plicants In  these  areas. 

4.  A  consistent  reduction  In  the  number 
of  exit  permits  granted  to  Jews  holding  uni- 
versity degrees  or  possessing  technical  skills. 

5.  Approximately  forty  Jewish  "Prisoners 
of  Conscience",  whose  only  real  crime  has 
been  their  efforts  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Re- 
cently, three  new  triAls  were  held  of  Jews 
who  were  apparently  selected  as  object  les- 
sons to  other  would-be  applicants;  they  were 
sentenced  to  stiff  prison  terms. 

a.  IMPORTANCE  Or  SNACTMENT  OF  THE  FKEEDOM 
or    BMIGRATION    LEGISLATION 

We  believe  that  the  economic  and  political 
benefits  that  would  secure  to  the  Soviet 
Union  from  access  to  U.8.  markets,  credits, 
and  technologies  on  favorable  terms,  exceed 
any  economic  and  political  IlabUltlea  that 
might  result  were  they  to  provide  the  right 
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and  opportimlty  to  emigrate  to  those  seek- 
ing to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Simply  put, 
we  believe  the  USSR  will  choose  the  vast 
economic  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  It 
over  continuing  restrictive  emigration  prac- 
tices. It  would  be  illusory  to  assume  that 
Soviet  leaders  would  weigh  the  alternatives, 
if  we  do  not  make  It  necessary  to  do  so.  Thus, 
the  provision  of  U.S.  trade  and  aid  benefits 
without  a  corresponding  requirement  for 
Soviet  performance  on  the  emigration  issue 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  would  not  likely  influence 
Soviet  behavior  on  emigration.  Neither  would 
an  advance  of  trade  and  aid  benefits,  based 
on  good  faith,  and  subject  to  later  review,  be 
likely  to  Influence  Soviet  behavior.  Indeed, 
until  now,  nearly  $300  million  in  U.S.  credits 
have  been  freely  granted,  without  signifi- 
cant changes  In  behavior  patterns.  Judging 
from  Soviet  performance  over  the  past  yeai 
In  exacerbating  Middle  East  hostilities,  en- 
couraging continuation  of  the  oil  embargo, 
and  In  other  international  relationships.  It 
would  be  naive  to  seek  to  Influence  a  change 
in  Soviet  emigration  practices  by  enactment 
of  a  Trade  Reform  Act  without  Section  402. 

Emigration  figures  can  be  manipulated; 
emigration  barriers,  such  as  the  education 
tax,  can  be  Imposed  and  suspended  at  will. 
The  arbitrary  and  capricious  nature  of  So- 
viet practices  requires  a  legislative  check 
and  a  requirement  for  continuing  compli- 
ance, as  provided  hi  Section  402. 

At  the  same  time,  the  quid  pro  quo  en- 
visioned by  Section  402.  would  entail  no 
changes  under  the  Soviet  law.  as  there  is  no 
Soviet  law  prohibiting  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. If  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  Soviets  could 
humanize  their  position  on  emigration — and 
thus  bring  their  practice  into  line  with  their 
own  official  pronouncements— by  policy  de- 
cision and  administrative   Implementation. 

7.    DR.    KISSINGER'S    STATEMENT    ON    EFFECTS    OF 
ENACTMENT    OF    JACKSON    AMENDMENT 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  highly  questionable  statement 
which  Dr.  Kissinger  made  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  March  7,  to  the  effect  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Jackson/Mllls-Vanlk  legislation 
would  most  likely  result  In  the  termination 
of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 

In  our  view,  such  an  assertion  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  prove  to  be  a  self- 
fulfllUng  prophecy.  Indeed,  It  can  well  be 
viewed  by  the  Kremlin  as  an  open  invitation 
to  make  his  prediction  a  reality.  Dr.  Kissing- 
er's off-hand  remark  may  well  endanger  the 
welfare  of  would-be  emigrants  In  the  USSR 
In  whom  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
have  pledged  personed  interest  and  commit- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  that  passage 
of  the  Jackson  amendment  would  not  only 
impede  detente,  but  also  hinder  the  jjeople 
it  Is  Intended  to  help,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  open  letter  by  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  dated  September  14, 
1973,  which  urged  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

"Those  who  believe  that  the  Jackson 
Amendment  is  likely  to  undermine  anyone's 
personal  or  governmental  prestige  are  wrong. 
Its  provisions  are  minimal  and  not  demean- 
ing. 

"It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  can  add  its  corrective  to  the 
actions  of  public  figures  who  negotiate  with- 
out admitting  the  possibility  of  such  BlO. 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not  repre- 
sent Interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
socialist  countries,  but  simply  a  defense  of 
international  law,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  mutual  trust. 

"Adoption  of  the  amendment  therefore 
cannot  be  a  threat  to  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. All  the  more.  It  would  not  Imperil  In- 
ternational detente. 

"There  is  a  particular  silliness  In  objec- 


tions to  the  amendment  that  are  founded  on 
the  alleged  fear  that  Its  adoption  would  lead 
to  outbursts  of  antl-semltism  In  the  USSR 
and  hinder  the  emigration  of  Jews. 

"Here  you  have  total  confusion,  either  de- 
liberate or  based  on  Ignorance  about  the 
USSR.  It  is  as  If  the  emigration  Issue  af- 
fected only  Jews.  As  if  the  situation  of  those 
Jews  who  have  vainly  sought  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  was  not  already  tragic  enough  and 
would  become  even  more  hopeless  if  it  were 
to  depend  on  the  democratic  attitudes  and 
the  humanity  of  OVIR  (the  Soviet  visa 
agency).  As  if  the  techniques  of  'quiet  di- 
plomacy' could  help  anyone,  beyond  a  few 
individuals  in  Moscow  and  some  other  cities." 

I  have  attached  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's   letter   to   our   testimony    (Appendix 

C). 

We  share  the  hopes  of  men  of  good  will  all 
over  the  world  for  a  system  of  relationships 
among  nations  that  assures  world  peace  and 
expanding  apportunlties  for  better  lives  for 
the  people  within  their  borders.  In  our  opin- 
ion, detente  results  from  the  process  of  con- 
structing such  a  system.  Accordingly,  a  gen- 
uine detente  requires  something  more  than  a 
brittle  stability  or  status  quo  In  relationships 
between  nations,  and  conditions  within  them. 
Certainly,  detente  is  not  achieved  by  unilat- 
eral concessions  on  the  part  of  one  nation  to 
another,  without  reciprocal  undertakings  by 
the  second  that  would  genuinely  advance 
bilateral  and  International  harmony.  One  of 
the  requirements  for  more  harmonious  bi- 
lateral and  International  relationships  is  the 
right  and  opportunity  for  people  and  ideas  to 
move  with  relative  ease  among  countries, 
whatever  the  differences  in  their  political 
system.  This  Is  why  the  Freedom  of  Emigra- 
tion legislation  represents  a  critical  building 
block  in  the  pattern  of  detente  that  hope- 
fully is  evolving  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR;  It  is  not  a  deterrent  to  It.  The  Soviet 
Union  wants  bUUons  In  foreign  trade.  All  we 
want  are  some  human  rights.  Is  this  so  un- 
even a  trade? 

We  are  proud  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Is  taking  this  leadership  role  In  up- 
holding the  longstanding  American  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  by  insisting  on  respect 
for  the  fundamental  right  to  emigrate  in  re- 
turn for  the  extension  of  U.S.  economic  bene- 
fits. We  are  pleased  that  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are 
among  the  78  co-sponsors  of  the  Jackson 
amendment.  We  urge  the  Committee's  favor- 
able action  on  this  vital  legislation. 


Appendix  A 

Constituent  Organizations  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 

American  Federation  of  Jewish  Fighters, 
Camp  Inmates  and  Nazi  Victims,  Inc. 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  AJ  Congress 
Women's  Division. 

American  Trade  Union  Council  for  Hista- 
drut. 

American  Zionist  Federation. 

Americans  for  Progressive  Israel  Hasliomer 
Hatzair. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brlth. 

B'nal  Brlth/Bnal  Brlth  Women. 

Bnal  Zlon. 

Brlth  Sholom. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organizations. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel. 

Hadassah,  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee/Workmen's  circle. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A, 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance. 


Mizrachl  Women's  Organization. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Ad- 
visory Council. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

North  American  Jewish  Youth  Council. 

Pioneer  Women. 

Rabbinical  Assembly 

Rabbinical  Covincil  of  America. 

Religions  Zionists  of  America — Mizrachi. 
Hapoel  Hamzrachi.  Wobens  Organization  of 
Hapoel  Hamizrachi. 

S"adent  Stri'.gglc  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregatior.F 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Women's  American  ORT. 

The  World  Zionist  Organization,  American 
Section. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Appendix  B 
A     Century    Old    TR-adition     of    Av.ef.ican 

Initiatives     on     Behalf     of     Oppressed 

Minorities 

(Excerpted  from  remarks  by  Dr.  William 
Korey.  Director.  Bnal  Brith  United  Nations 
Office,  to  the  American  Israel  Public  AKairs 
Committee,  May  7.  1973.) 

The  Jackson  MUls-Vanik  East -West  Trade 
and  Freedom  of  Emigration  legislation  is 
deeply  rooied  m  the  American  tradition, 
whicli  has  displayed  a  continuing  concern  for 
oppressed  minorities  abroad.  Ail  too  olten 
Jackson  Mills-Vanik  is  treated  as  if  it  is 
de  novo  and  sui  generis,  that  it  has  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  sce,;e,  that  it  is  somehow- 
alien  to  American  tradition  and  American 
policy. 

As  early  as  1869.  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
upon  hearing  from  American  Jewish  peti- 
tioners of  a  contemplated  expulsion  of  20.000 
Jews  from  an  area  of  southwestern  Russia. 
Intervened  with  czarist  authorities.  If  that 
expulsion  was  halted,  one  chronicler  of  the 
episode  laotes,  it  was  a  consequence  of  Ameri- 
can concern. 

At  least  ten  American  Presidents,  frcm 
Grant  to  Richard  M.  NLxon.  have  intervened 
directly  or  Indirectly  on  behalf  of  Russian 
JewTy  in  the  past  ioo  years.  A  promiuent 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Blaine,  formally 
Justified  diplomatic  Intervention  In  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  a  foreign  country  on 
grounds  that  "the  domestic  policy  of  a  state 
toward  its  own  subjects  may  be  at  variance 
with  the  larger  principles  of  humanity". 

Humanitarian  Inten-entlon  on  behalf  of 
pei^ecuted  Irish  and  Armenians  as  well  as 
Jews  remained  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
American  diplomatic  landscape  during  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 

Frequently  the  Congress  has  acted  as  a 
spur  to  Administration  action  In  1879.  for 
example,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  which  criticized  a 
czarist  policy  that  refused  the  Jews  the  right 
to  own  real  estate.  The  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  Samuel  Co.x — who.  like  Charles 
Vanik,  was  a  congressman  from  Ohio 

The  following  year  Cox  inserted  mto  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
Jew — the  first,  but  not  the  last  to  appear  in 
the  Record — which  opened  as  follows:  "In 
this  hour  of  all  but  hopeless  misery,  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  and  heartless 
despotism,  we  turn  to  the  West." 

In  1883  a  House  resolution  called  upon  the 
Administration  to  exercise  its  Influence  with 
the  government  of  Russia  to  stay  the  spirit 
of  discrimination  and  f>ersecutlon  as  directed 
against  the  Jews. 

A  decade  later.  In  1892,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  allocate  funds  for  food 
transport  to  Russia  on  grounds,  in  the  words 
of  Tennessee  Congressman  Josiah  Patterson, 
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that  the  caarist  regime,  by  Itjs  treatment  of 
Jews,  has  shocked  the  moral  senslbUltles  ot 
the  Christian  world. 

EspecUOly  slgnUlcant  was  the  legislative 
effort  in  1911  to  abrogate  an  80-fear-old 
Russlan-Ajnerlcan  cocnmerclal  trea^.  This 
drive  constituted  almost  the  dress  rttiearsal 
for  the  Jackson/Mllls-Vanlk  congressional 
drive  of  today.  Behind  the  1911  eSi6rt  was 
a  determination  to  relieve  the  d«Kperate 
plight  of  Rusaian  Jews,  although  thci  battle 
was  technically  fought  over  the  more  farrow 
Issue  of  passport  discrimination  Against 
American  Jews  seeking  to  visit  Russia^ 

A  proclamation  by  President  \<llHam 
Howard  Taft  In  Uarcb  1910  extentftng  to 
Russia  minimum  tarlS  rates  despite  reluc- 
tance by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Board  prompttd  the 
public  campaign.  Towards  the  end  o|  that 
year.  New  Tork  Congressman  Herbert  Par- 
sons cautioned  the  Administration  thftt  the 
House  might  demand  the  termlnat^n  of 
the  1832  commercial  treaty.  The  lulplted 
threat  was  rebuffed.  Secretary  of  StatefPhil- 
ander  Knox  argtied  In  a  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  "quiet  and  persistent  end^vor" 
(quiet  diplomacy.  In  modern  parla|ice), 
would  be  more  effective  than  treaty  abroga- 
tion In  changing  czarlst  policy.  j 

A  series  of  State  Department  memoiiinda 
In  early  1911  buttressed  the  Philander  knox 
note  with  arguments  that  find  a  remarfable 
echo  today:  America's  commercial  an<l  In- 
dustrial Interests  would  allegedly  be  hartned: 
antlsemltism  would  fall  upon  Russian  |ew8. 
There  were  other  statements  made  af  the 
time:  We  have  no  right  to  Intervene  iq  the 
Internal  affairs  of  foreign  countries;  |here 
were  even  warnings  that  antlsemltlsm 
take  place  in  the  United  States  as  a  c< 
quence  of  these  efforts. 

Much  of  the  American  pxibllc  saw  the 
differently.  A  massive  number  of  petl( 
and  resolutions  bombarded  Congress.  Pfblic 
rallies  were  held  In  various  cities,  culmjiat- 
ing  In  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  ci^  De- 
cember e,  1911,  under  the  auspices  oB  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  and  addressed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson.  WlllUm  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Champ  Clark.  One  week  *ter, 
speaker  after  speaker  arose  in  the  Houje  of 
Representatives  to  express  sympathyTfor 
Jews  and  to  condemn  the  barbaric  practices 
of  czarlst  Russia.  The  vote  for  abrogatlod  was 
OTerwhelmlng— 301  to  1.  | 

With  the  Senate  certain  to  have  a  gi*llar 
lopsided  vote,  the  Secretary  of  State  hastened 
to  ■often  the  impact  on  the  angry  cmrlst 
regime.  In  language  which  stressed  fr^nd- 
shlp  between  the  two  countries,  he  advised 
the  Ilusslan  Foreign  OfBce  that  the  u4lted 
States  was  terminating  the  conunsclal 
agreement  as  of  January  1,  1913.  1 

Russian  officials  reacted  with  astoi^Uh- 
ment.  They  failed  to  comprehend,  as  a$hU- 
torlan  of  the  event  observed,  "how  a  mo^tile- 
Uc  cruaade  coiiid  dictate  political  acq^n." 
That  falling  should  no  longer  obftatn. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  has  repeatedly  |em- 
phaaizcd,  both  publicly  and  privately,  ihat 
the  United  States,  as  a  nation  of  Imml^^ts. 


tegnl  to  Its  purpose  since  the  very  found- 
ing ot  the  republic. 

Afpkmdix  C 
Optic  Lrtxb  to  th«  Conckbss  or  the  Untted 
States  Fkox   Ammix  SAKHAaov,   Moscow, 
Sbptxmbhi  14,  1973 

At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  debating  fun- 
damental Issues  of  foreign  policy,  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  express  my  view  on  one  such 
issue — protection  of  the  right  to  freedom 
of  residence  within  the  country  of  one's 
choice.  That  right  was  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations  In  1948  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

If  every  nation  Is  entitled  to  choose  the 
political  system  under  which  it  wishes  to 
live,  this  is  true  all  the  more  of  every  Indi- 
vidual person.  A  country  whose  citizens  are 
deprived  of  this  minimal  right  is  not  free 
even  if  there  were  not  a  single  citizen  who 
would  want  to  exercise  that  right. 

But.  as  you  know,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  m  the  Soviet  Union — Jews. 
Oermans,  Russlan.s,  Ukrainians,  Lithuani- 
ans, Armenians,  Estonians,  Latvians,  Turks 
and  members  of  other  ethnic  groups — who 
want  to  leave  the  country  and  who  have 
been  seeking  to  exercise  that  right  for  years 
and  for  decades  at  the  cost  of  endless  diffi- 
culty and  humiliation. 

You  know  that  prisons,  labor  camps  and 
mental  hospitals  are  full  of  people  who  have 
sought  to  exercise  this  legitimate  right. 

You  surely  know  the  name  of  the  Uthu- 
anlan,  Simas  A.  Kudltka,  who  was  handed 
over  to  the  Soviet  authorities  by  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  de- 
fendants In  the  tragic  1970  hijacking  trial 
la  Leningrad.  You  know  about  the  victims 
of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

There  are  many  more  leaser  known  vic- 
tims. Remember  them,  too! 

For  decades  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  de- 
veloping under  conditions  of  an  Intolerable 
iiiolatlon,  bringing  with  It  the  ugliest  con- 
sequences. Even  a  partial  preservation  of 
those  conditions  would  be  highly  perilous  for 
all  mankind,  for  international  confidence  and 
detente. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  appealing 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
its  support  to  the  Jackson  Amendment, 
which  represents  In  my  view  and  In  the  view 
of  Its  sponsors  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
right  of  emigration  of  citizens  In  countries 
that  are  entering  Into  new  and  friendlier 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  Is  made  even 
more  significant  by  the  fact  that  the  world 
Is  only  Just  entering  on  a  new  course  of  de- 
tente and  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
proper  direction  be  followed  at  the  outset. 
This  is  a  fundamental  issue,  extending  far 
beyond  the  question  of  emigration. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Jackson 
Amendment  is  lilcely  to  undermine  anyone's 
personal  or  governmental  prestige  are  wrong. 
Its  provisions  are  minimal  and  not  demean- 
ing. 
It  should   l>e  no  surprise  that  the  demo- 


has  a  Tltal  stake  in   the  right  to  eml*ate      cratlc  process  can  add  Its  corrective  to  the 
^'^*'y  }  actions  of  public  figures  who  negotiate  wlth- 

The   amendment    addresses    itself   n< 
trade  per  »e:  indeed,  its  sponsors  are  v 
ous  advocates  ot  a  greater  degree  of  ti 
The  matter  of  tiie  legislation  focuses 
trade  conae»»ions  which   the   USSR   d 
and   seeks:    most-favored-nation   treat 
and  credit  guarantees. 

The  price  asked  for  such  concessions 
hardly  be  described  as  extravagant    On  I  the 
contrary,  the  price  Is  but  minimal:   a<^r- 
ence  to  International  standards  of  conauct 
that  are  appropriate  for  any  clvUized  society. 

laternatlonai  morality  arkd  law  coooeiiiing 
the  precious  right  to  emigrate  must  b^up- 
held.  and  America.  In  championing  ftbto 
right,  purbues  a  cours*  wluch  had  beeq  lu- 


out  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not  rep- 
resent Interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  socialist  countries,  but  simply  a  defense 
of  International  law,  without  which  there 
can  tie  no  mutual  trust. 

Adoption  of  th»  amendment  therefore 
cannot  be  a  threat  to  Soviet- Anterlcan  re- 
lations. All  the  more,  It  would  not  Imperil 
international  detente. 

There  is  a  particular  silliness  In  objections 
to  the  amendment  that  are  founded  on  the 
alleged  fear  that  Its  adoption  would  lead 
to  outbursU  on  antl-eemitlsm  in  the  UBB.R. 
and  hinder  the  emigration  of  Jews. 

Here  you  have  total  confusion,  either  de- 
liberate  or   based   on   ignorance   about   the 


U.S.S.R.  It  Is  as  if  the  emigration  Issue  af- 
fected only  Jews.  As  If  the  situation  of  those 
Jews  who  liave  vainly  sought  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  was  not  already  tragic  enough  and 
would  become  even  more  hopeless  If  it  were 
to  depend  on  the  democratic  attitudes  and 
on  the  humanity  of  OVIR  [the  Soviet  visa 
agency).  As  if  the  techniques  of  "quiet  di- 
plomacy" could  help  anyone,  beyond  a  few 
Individuals  In  Moscow  and  some  other  cities. 

The  abandonment  of  a  policy  of  principle 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  thousands  of 
Jews  and  non-Jews  who  want  to  emigrate, 
of  the  hundreds  In  camps  and  mental  hos- 
pitals, of  the  victims  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Such  a  denial  would  lead  to  stronger  re- 
pressions on  ideological  grounds.  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  total  capitulation  of  demo- 
cratic principles  In  face  of  blackmail,  deceit 
and  violence.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
capitulation  for  International  confidence, 
detente  and  for  the  entire  future  of  mankind 
are  difficult  to  predict. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  reflecting  the  will  and  the 
traditional  love  of  freedom  of  the  American 
people,  will  realize  Its  historical  responsibil- 
ity before  mankind  and  will  fijid  the  strength 
to  rise  above  temporary  partisan  considera- 
tions of   commercialism   and   prestige. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  support  the 
Jackson  Amendment. 

A.  Sakhakov. 

s£kti.mbeb  14.  1973. 

Appekdix  D 

VlEsSACs    TO    UB.    Senatoks    Feom    Moscow 

Jews    OK    HUMGKK    S'rEiKa 

We  know  that  soon  you  are  to  discuss  and 
solve  a  question  In  which  we  are  vitally  In- 
terested. We  are  referring  to  the  Jackson 
amendment.  It  makes  certain  aspects  of 
Soviet-American  relations  dependent  on  free 
emigration  from  the  USSR  and  that  means — 
dependent  on  morality.  International  law  and 
human  rights.  Occasionally,  voices  are  raised 
in  the  West  that  emphasize  that  In  Soviet 
Jewlsli  emigration  a  certain  degree  of  prog- 
ress has  been  reached  which  permits  the 
moral  factor  to  be  glossed  over  in  Inter- 
Kovernmental  relations.  The  Impression  Is 
created  that  only  a  small  "1,000"  Soviet  Jews 
who  were  denied  visas  cannot  leave.  Is  it 
really  that  way? 

And  what  about  the  tens  of  thousands  In 
such  towns  as  Sverdlovsk,  Kuibyshev.  Novosi- 
birsk, Irkutsk  and  many  others  which  are, 
practically  speaking,  closed  to  emigration. 
People  in  these  towns  almost  never  submit 
emigration  documents,  not  because  they  do 
not  want  to,  but  because  they  know,  in  ad- 
vance, the  local  authorities  will  not  Issue 
emigration  visas  and  can  use  repressive  meas- 
ures against  them  at  any  moment.  Can't 
these  people  be  counted  among  those  "re- 
fusenlks"  who  are  known  today  In  many 
countries?  Furthermore,  there  are  the  papers 
required  of  potential  applicants  which  are 
unlawful,  even  according  to  Soviet  law.  How 
many  thousands,  and  maybe  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  parents  refuse  to  give  permission 
to  their  children,  even  those  with  overage 
children  themselves,  simply  out  of  fear  for 
their  own  fate?  Isn't  it  possible  to  Include 
these  people  In  the  group  of  Ill-fated  thou- 
sands who  received  formal  refusals?  I  !  And 
what  kind  of  Jewish  emigration  progress  can 
we  talk  about  when,  in  the  USSR,  to  this 
day  there  Is  no  emigration  law,  nor  any  pub- 
lished instructions  regarding  emigration 
visas?  The  recent  statement  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Interior  Alkhlmov  made  while  in  the 
USA  can  be  used  as  evidence  of  this 
•progress  "  He  stated  that  Jews  are  detained 
In  the  USSR  on  grounds  of  state  security 
and  other  rsaaona. 

What  kind  of  other  reasons?  As  a  rule,  it 
is  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  grounds;  it  la 
the  arfoitrarloeas  of  the  state;  It  is  simply 
the  whim  of  the  government  to  permit,  or 
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not  permit,  a  particular  family  to  leave.  The 
fate  of  our  families  and  of  many  others  rep- 
resents a  perfect  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment. In  our  view,  those  who.  In  the  name  of 
global  and  til  now  vague  goals,  are  prepared 
to  absolve  the  Soviet  government  and  con- 
.sider  that  human  rights  regarding  emigra- 
tion are  being  fulfilled,  are  committing  a 
tragic  mistake.  The  battle  is  only  beginnlnp 
and  Its  first  results  can  only  encourage,  but 
act  set  one  at  rest.  That  is  why  we  are  turn- 
ing to  you  at  a  time  when  we  are  staging  a 
hunger  strike  as  an  extreme  way  of  making 
the  Soviet  government  respect  our  human 
and  civil  rights.  Because  of  this,  the  Soviet 
authorities  removed  our  links  to  the  world, 
disconnected  our  telephones  Interrupting  our 
very  contact  with  overseas,  with  correspond- 
ents, friends  and  relatives  in  Israel  and  in 
Moscow  Itself. 

But,  even  In  times  long  past,  when  the 
means  of  communication  were  not  yet  per- 
fected, people  found  each  other  and  under- 
stood each  other's  needs.  We  believe  we  will 
not  remain  alone  In  our  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

Prof.  David  Azbel, 

C'ic"if.=;f. 

Prof.  ViTALY  Rubin, 

Sinologist. 

VLAOIMIR  G.*L^TSKY. 

Artist. 
Februaby  18,  1974. 


Appendix   E 
Text  of  Lettek  Signed  by  180  Soviet  Jews 

To  the  People  and  the  Congress  of  the 
U.S.A.:  In  October  1973,  during  the  Middle 
East  War,  a  record  number  of  Jews  left  the 
USSR  for  Israel.  Some  Western  observers  be- 
lieved that  at  this  fateful  time  tlie  Soviet 
Union  was  exhibiting  good  will,  at  least  in 
this  matter. 

We,  too,  welcomed  this  record  flow  of  emi- 
gration, regardless  of  under  what  circum- 
stances It  was  set  up.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  were  events  which  forced  us  to  consider 
that  the  situation  of  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  USSR,  in  fact,  worsened.  In  this  period 
when  the  attention  of  the  world  was  diverted 
by  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  In  the 
Soviet  Union  a  wave  of  persecution  was  ini- 
tiated against  those  seeking  exit  visas  to  Is- 
rael. In  October,  at  least  16  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  Imprisoned  for  10  to  15  days. 
Many  times  this  number  were  detained  for 
1-2  days,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Peace  Forces  which  took  place 
in  Moscow.  A  large  number  of  Jews  were 
shadowed  day  and  night.  In  Moscow  there 
were  several  Instances  of  cruel  beatings  in- 
stigated by  and  with  the  participation  of 
police  and  the  KQB  (i.e.  Soviet  secret  po- 
lice). Many  others  were  threatened  with  long 
imprisonment  If  they  continued  to  seek  visas 
for  Israel.  These  were  not  empty  words. 

On  October  33rd,  Leonid  Zabellshensky,  a 
former  teacher  at  the  Ural  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, was  arrested  In  Sverdlovsk.  He  had 
been  dismissed  from  his  Job  Just  after  apply- 
ing for  an  exit  to  Israel.  Subsequently  he  was 
charged  with  "parasitism"  (i.e.  refusal  to 
work)  and  is  in  danger  of  Imprisonment. 
(Ed:  After  a  four  day  trial,  on  December  20th 
Zabellshensky  received  a  sentence  of  six 
months) . 

On  October  18th,  Alexander  Peldman  was 
arrested  In  Kiev.  The  accusation  of  "hooli- 
ganism" which  was  brought  against  him  was 
false  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Follow- 
ing his  trial,  which  was  marked  throughout 
by  irregularities  and  violations  of  Soviet  law 
on  the  part  of  the  court,  Peldman  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  and  a  half  years. 

Since  the  beginning  of  October  the  Mosco-v 
KOB  has  been  making  intensive  preparations 
(or  a  political  show  trial.  Based  on  the  KOB 
inquiry  to  date  it  appears  that  the  planned 
show  trial  will  center  on  the  allegation  that 
many  Jews  who  leave  for  Israel  transmit  to 


the  Western  powers  antl-Sovlet  and  espi- 
onage type  documents.  Experience  shows  that 
this  kind  of  trial  helps  to  spread  fear  among 
those  who  are  considering  applying  for  exit 
visas.  A  slmUar  discouraging  effect  is 
achieved  with  a  prominent  display  group: 
the  Otkazniki  (i.e.  Jews  who  have  been  re- 
fused exit  visas  repeatedly  for  many  years) , 

Tlie  fact  that  Feldman's  case  (as  well  as 
others)  was  created  out  of  nothing  shows 
that  anyone  striving  for  permission  to  leave 
can  be  arbitrarily  imprisoned.  The  fact  that 
among  people  being  detained  in  the  USSR 
"in  the  Interest  of  state  security"  are  stu- 
dents, musicians,  and  athletes  shows  that  the 
authorities  can  arbitrarily  condemn  anyone 
to  wait  for  an  exit  visa  for  an  Indefinite  time. 
Thus,  these  overtly  repressive  strikes  (from 
the  groundless  refusal  of  visas  to  long  im- 
prisonment) against  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple produces  frightening  pressure  and  acts 
as  a  brake  on  the  tens  (or  even  hundreds) 
of  thousands  of  people  who  might  apply  to 
emigrate.  Precisely  because  there  has  been  a 
heightening  of  repression  during  the  last 
two  months,  we  consider  that  the  situation 
of  emigration  to  Israel  has  worsened.      ■> 

We  often  hear  opinions  expresesd  by  naive 
Individuals  that  attention  from  the  West 
and  the  demand  by  the  West  for  free  emigra- 
tion put  the  Soviet  Jews  in  danger.  Events 
In  the  last  two  months  show  convincingly 
once  more  that  the  absence  of  Just  such 
attention  Is  dangerous  for  us  and  Is  pregnant 
with  serious  consequences. 

Freedom  of  emigration  is  not  an  internal 
affair  of  a  state.  Emigration  policy  is  subject 
to  international  control.  Tlie  Soviet  Union 
admitted  to  this,  having  ratified  the  Inter- 
national Convenant  of  CivU  and  Political 
Rights  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  A  state  striving 
for  acceptance  by  the  International  com- 
munity of  democratic  nations  can  no  longer 
be  excused  for  maintaining  attitudes  towards 
civU  rights  which  were  formed  in  the  dark 
years  of  the  Stalin  period.  It  Is  wise  and 
prudent  to  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  discharge  its  International  obligations  on 
this  point. 


Statement  to  the  Finance  Committee  or 

THE  U.S.  Senate 

(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

A  rational  consideration  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must 
start  from  the  premise  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  history  the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  foreign  trade  as  being  insep- 
arable from  foreign  policy.  It  has  regarded 
foreign  trade  as  a  weapon  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  As  Lenin  put  It  In  1921 : 

"The  capitalists  of  the  entire  world,  and 
their  governments.  In  the  rush  of  conquer- 
ing Soviet  markets,  will  close  their  eyes  to 
the  above  mentioned  realities,  and  will  thus 
become  blind  deaf  mutes.  They  will  open 
credits  which  will  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
Communist  Party  in  their  countries  and  will 
provide  us  with  essential  materials  and 
technology  thus  restoring  our  military  In- 
dustries, essential  for  our  future  victorious 
attacks  on  our  suppliers.  Speaking  otherwise. 
they  will  be  working  to  prepare  their  own 
suicides  " 

In  1952,  Stalin  voiced  his  confidence  in 
the  profit  motive  of  Western  businessmen 
as  an  instrument  through  which  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  made  strong  enough  for  Its 
final  triumph.  Khrushchev  was  equally  ex- 
plicit In  1967.  What  I  said  In  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  February,   1965,   applies   today: 

"The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
consistently  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  They  have 
not  tried  to  emphasize  what  foreign  trade 
can  do  for  private  profits  and  International 
peace.  They  have  consistently  shown  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  whole  industrial  plants 
rather   than   manufactured   goods.   But   the 


Russian  leaders  are  not  Manchester  Ubera'.s 
They  have  wanted  foreign  trade  not  for  the 
commercial  purposes  our  businessmen  war.' 
It  for.  but  in  order  to  gain  the  political 
strength  necessary  to  achieve  the  univer.-ri' 
triumph  of  Communism.  ...  I  am  not  arwv.- 
ing  here  against  Western  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  per  se.  I  am  or.ly  arguing  i:; 
favor  of  the  proposition  that  foreign  trad" 
has  a  ci;"erent  meanir.g  for  Communist  na- 
tions than  it  has  for  us.  Trade  with  Commv.- 
nist  natioiis  is  a  political  act  which  ha^ 
political  conseot'.er.ces  It  is  folly  to  trade,  o- 
lor  that  matter  to  refuse  to  trade,  with  Coni- 
mur.ibt  nations  wrliout  concern  for  tiicje 
poiitical  coiiSequences." 

There  is.  therefore,  nothing  exiraordu.nrv 
in  maliing  beneCis  in  foreign  trade  depeiia- 
ent  upon  political  concessions  on  the  part  c: 
nations  whose  foreign  trade  policies  serve 
political  processes  altogether.  Such  a  liniiage 
is  dictated  by  commou  sense  unless  we  wau 
to  make  sure  that  Lenin's.  Stallns,  ar.cl 
Khrushchev's  expectations  come  true.  Tee 
only  legitimate  question  to  be  asked  con- 
cerns the  expediency  of  the  political  condi- 
tions proposed  in  the  so-called  Jac.K;~L:i 
Amendment. 

The  expediency  of  the  Jackson  Ame  U- 
ment  has  been  attacked  before  this  com- 
mittee on  three  major  grounds:  that  it  in- 
creases the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  that  It  may 
cause  the  complete  cessation  of  Jewish 
emicrration  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
it  tries  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  tlie  Soviet  L'l.ion.  These  argument- 
are  astonishing  both  in  themselves  and  iu 
\iew  oi  their  eminent  source. 

It  can  be  taken  as  common  knowledge  tha* 
nuclear  war  between  the  two  superpowers 
has  been  avoided  not  by  virtue  of  what  a 
particular  diplomatic  maneuver  accomplished 
or  avoided  but  because  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
a:;ce  of  power  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  because  of  the  remark- 
able self-restraint  with  which  both  super- 
powers have  managed  conflicts  between  them. 

The  second  argument  assumes  that  th? 
emigration  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
mere  reflection  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy. There  is  no  evidence  for  such  an  assump- 
tion. It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment is  most  sensitive  to  foreign  and 
particularly  American,  opinion  and  that  it 
will  therefore  try  to  avoid  antagonizing  that 
opinion  unless  it  feels  it  must  heed  over- 
riding interests  to  the  contrary.  Based  upon 
that  argument,  a  case  could  indeed  be  made 
in  support  of  the  Jackson  Amendment,  whose 
mcs<=.aL:e  of  disapproval  is  unmistakable.  How- 
ever, determining  the  Soviet  emlgrratlon  pol- 
icy are  of  course  considerations  of  domestic 
policy,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  tmnd  getting  rid 
of  certain  categories  of  troublemakers  and 
unreliable  elements  and  supposedly  unrelia- 
ble elements  regardless  of  what  the  United 
States  does  or  does  not  do. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  does  not  seek  a 
change  in  the  dc«nestlc  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  does  not  try  to  Introduce,  for  in- 
stance, parliamentary  democracy  or  freedom 
of  speech  into  the  Soviet  system  Rather  it 
attempts  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  an  incen- 
tive to  comply  with  certain  fundamental  re- 
quirements recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  as  legally  binding  and  which  have  be- 
come one  of  the  tests  of  civilized  government. 

International  peace  and  order  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power — that  if.  of  an 
approximately  equal  distribution  of  power 
among  several  nations  or  a  combination  of 
nation.-;,  preventing  any  one  of  them  from 
gaining  the  tipper  hand  over  the  others.  It 
is  this  approximate,  tenuous  equillbritim 
that  provides  whatever  peace  and  order  ex- 
ists In  the  world  of  nation-states. 

But,  the  equilibrium  does  not  operate  me- 
chanically, as  the  "balance  "  metaphor  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Rather,  it  requires  a  con- 
sensus among  the  nations  involved  iu  favor 
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of  the  maintenance — or,  If  It  should  b§  dis- 
turbed, of  the  restoration — of  the  balaA^  of 
power.  In  other  words,  the  dynamics  of  the 
arrangements  are  embedded  in  a  4»o™l 
framework  without  which.  In  the  longfrun. 
It  cannot  operate.  The  participants  must  give 
their  moral  approval,  in  theory  and  moii  Im- 
portanUy  In  practice,  to  the  prlnclp^s  of 
the  balance  of  power  Itself  In  order  to  ftiake 
It  work.  I 

What  makes  certain  domestic  polices  of 
the  Soviet  government  a  matter  of  vltaBcon- 
cem  to  the  outside  world  Is  Its  refusal  «t>  be- 
come part  of  a  moral  consensus  that  ft  the 
llfeblood  for  the  balance  of  power,  and  f  hlch 
would  make  genuine  detente  not  only?  pos- 
sible but  well-nlgh  Inevitable.  Were  thk  So- 
viet Union  part  of  such  a  system,  one  ^ould 
Indeed  not  need  to  care  on  political  grounds 
about  how  autocratic  and  despotic  lt«t  gov- 
ernment might  be.  But  as  long  as  the  4ovlet 
Union  remains  outside  such  a  system,  at  best 
Indifferent  and  at  worst  hostile  to  11 
rest  of  the  world  has  a  vital  Interest  1: 
t«ln  of  Its  domestic  policies.  If  the 
lln  abated  Its  present  totalitarian  praj 
by  allowing  Its  people  a  modicum  of 
dom  of  movement,  it  would  be  taklnrf  the 
first  step  toward  Joining  and  In  a  senf>  re- 
creating a  system  that  would  Itself  be  a  |nan- 
ifeEtatlon  of  detente  and  provide  the  ^oral 
framework  for  the  balance  of  power.         ; 

Thus  our  Interest  In  the  totalitarian  ex- 
ceases  of  the  Soviet  government  la  notf  un- 
warranted meddling  In  the  affairs  of  aMther 
sovereign  nation  In  a  misguided  spirit  ol  lib- 
eral reform.  Nor  does  it  solely  express  s  hu- 
manitarian concern  or  ser\'e  to  placate  jbub- 
llc  opinion  at  home.  Foremost,  it  Is  af  the 
service  of  that  basic  Interest  which  I  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ha^e  In 
common:  stirvlval  In  the  nuclear  age  thriugh 
a    viable    balance    of    power    and    geiiiine 

I 
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Traxur,   Chaolman.   National   LNTEaJxLi- 

cious  Task  FoacE  on  Soviit  Jewbt  Bi^dbx 

Senatk  Finance  CoMMrrrcK.  Washin»on, 

D.C..  Apru.  10,  1B74  T 

My  name  is  Sister  Margaret  Ellen  Tritler. 

I  reside  at   1340  East  72nd  Street,  Chltago. 

nilnois.  I  am  the  chairman  and  one  ofiUie 

founders  of  the  National  Interrellglous  Task 

Force  on  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  also  serv^l  as 

the  president  of   the  National   CoAlltlo^  of 

American  Nuns  and  as  the  executive  dlr<^tor 

o<  the  Natlon&l  Catholic  Conference  oniln- 

terraclml  Justice.  | 

The  NaUonAl  Interrellglous  Task  Porc^  on 
Soviet  Jewry  Ls  a  coalition  of  men  and  wt>m- 
ea  representing  all  of  the  religious  <fcm- 
mnniUes  in  the  United  States  who  ar«4  de- 
termined to  extend  every  possible  effoft  to 
•mellorat*  th«  plight  of  Soviet  JewryJwe 
are  totaily  commlted  to  the  proposition  ihat 
Soviet  Jews  should  be  given  the  basic  ht4aan 
right  to  Uve  with  dignity  within  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  be  able  to  leave  that  n^lon 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  for  the  nmion 
of  their  choice.  The  executive  committ^  of 
the  NaUonal  Interrellglous  Task  Force  fl|mly 
supports  the  Jackson  Amendment  ancfl  be- 
U*ves  MnaX  this  amendment  can  be  a  fltal 
factor  in  aiding  the  basic  aspirations  oA  So- 
viet Jewry.  | 

In  \3aib  light  of  tlie  Task  Force's  coraiDlt* 
ment  to  Soviet  Jews,  I  should  like  to  |md 
to  you  the  State  of  Conscience  of  tbelNa- 
tlonal  Interrellglous  Task  Force  on  Soviet 
Jewry  which  was  adopted  In  Chlcaga  oo 
March  20,  1972  at  our  initial  plenary  sei^oo 
attended  by  representatives  of  every  i^jor 
religious  denomination  In  the  United  8t4tea. 
This  Statement  of  Conscience  is  the  founda- 
tional statement  of  purpose  for  tlie  Xrftcr- 
nUglous  Task  Force  and  remains  the  sennal 
daelaratlon  which  brtngs  oKir  eonsttta^aey 
togetber  around  this  great  and  cruela]  pn- 
man  rights  question. 


Statement  of  Conscience  of  the  National 
Interrellglous  Consul  taUon  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
March  ao,  1973,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

•Thou  Shalt  not  stand  Idly  by  while  the 
blood  of  my  brother  cries  out  to  thee  from 
the  earth." 

"Let  Justice  roll  down  as  the  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream." 

The  National  Interrellglous  Consultation 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  meeting  In  unprecedented 
deliberation  on  March  19  and  20  In  Chicago, 
Illinois,  calls  upon  the  coosclence  of  man- 
kind to  make  known  its  profound  concern 
about  the  continued  denial  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  the  violation  of  the  right 
to  enolgrate,  and  other  human  rights  of  the 
3  million  Jewish  jjeople  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  other  deprived  groui>s  and  natlonall- 
tlee. 

For  believing  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
denial  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and 
his  right  to  nurture  and  to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  life  Is  to  deny  the  creative  power 
of  God  in  whose  Image  He  made  man.  The 
discrimination  against  the  Jews  by  the  So- 
viet Union  gives  us  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  under  the  pretext  of  being  anti-Zionist, 
It  Is  the  very  contribution  of  the  Jews  to 
humanity  which  la  under  attack.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  Jewish  testimony  in  the  world 
that  man's  Identity  and  freedom  are  not 
granted  primarily  by  any  state  of  constitu- 
tion but  are  found  In  the  nature  of  man 
himself.  That  la  why  each  human  being  Is 
threatened  In  hl.s  fundamental  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience  when  the  Jews  are 
persecuted. 

Realising  our  own  failures  In  racism  and 
In  other  areas  of  human  rights,  we  never- 
theless cannot  remain  silent  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  hamper  or  strangle 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  through  extreme  and  special  acts  of 
discrimination.  We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  grant  religious  rights  to  Russian 
Jewry — the  establishment  of  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  cul- 
ture; the  lifting  of  the  prohibitions  against 
publishing  Hebrew  Bibles  and  prayerbooks 
and  the  production  of  religious  articles;  the 
permission  to  train  rabbis  and  Jewish  teach- 
ers both  In  Russia  and  In  seminaries  abroad: 
the  creation  of  a  representative  body  of  So- 
viet Jewry  with  freedom  to  conunurUcate  and 
associate  with  their  co-religlonlsts  abroad. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities — let 
them  live  as  Jews  or  let  them  leave  to  be 
Jews.  This  consultation  la  gratified  to  know 
that  the  Soviet  government  has  heard  the 
pleas  of  millions  in  many  lands  and  has  per- 
mitted several  thousands  of  Jews  to  leave 
the  country  for  Israel  and  elsewhere.  We  urge 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  relent,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  thousands  of  others  who 
have  sought  exit  visas  to  emigrate  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice — which  is  their 
right  under  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 
This  consultation  is  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  reports  of  growing  acts  of  harassment, 
IntlmldatloD,  arbitrary  arrests,  and  confine- 
ment of  Jews  and  dissenters  to  mental  in- 
stitutions. We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  end  this  t>ollcy  of  wanton  oppres- 
sion and  fear. 

This  consultation  protects  against  the  con- 
tinued Imprisonment  under  ruthless  condi- 
tions of  prisoners  of  conscience — Jewish  and 
non-Jewish — and  we  urge  that  they  be  re- 
leased and  be  shown  clemency. 

This  consultation  protests  against  the  gov- 
ernment sponsored  campaign  of  antl-SemltIc 
and  anti-Zionist  propaganda  which  con- 
stitutes an  Incitement  to  hatred  and  violence 
In  contravention  of  the  United  Nations 
Declarattoe  on  Human  Slgbta. 

This  oocMultatlon  reeolTss  to  commit  It- 
self to  a  program  of  oontlnnous  watchful- 
ness and  unrelenting  efforts  In  demanding 
and  In  championing  freedom  for  all  of  Sorlet 
Jewry,  of  Christians,  and  of  Intellectual! — 


of  all  who  suffer  for  their  courage  and  their 
struggle  for  human  dignity: 

"This  National  Interrellglous  Consultation 
on  Soviet  Jewry  consisting  of  Protestant.-;. 
Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and 
Jews,  authorizes  a  direct  appeal  to  President 
Nixon,  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
people,  to  convey  In  clear  and  forthright 
terms  to  the  Soviet  authorities  dtirlng  their 
forthcoming  conversations  In  Moscow  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  American  people — Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  black  and  white,  liberal  and 
conservative — that  these  discriminations  and 
denials  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  others  be  stopped 
now,  and  that  fundamental  human  rights 
be  granted— now.  We  seek  the  relaxation  of 
international  tensions  and  conflicts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  surest  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
commitment  of  Soviet  authorities  to  the 
cause  of  universal  peace  and  Justice  is  the 
granting  of  Justice  and  freedom  to  the  Jews 
and  other  deprived  religious  groups  and  na- 
tionalities." 

I  speak  for  the  executive  committee  of 
tlie  Interrellglous  Task  Force  and  for  thou- 
."iands  of  Christians  in  the  United  States  in 
stating  to  you  In  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  in  the  age  after  Auschwitz,  we  as  Chris- 
tians are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  allow 
Jews  to  be  persecuted.  Intimidated  or  de- 
prived of  their  rights  in  any  country.  It  Is  on 
this  fundamental  principle  that  the  National 
Interrellglous  Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry 
today  voices  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  dlstlnglshed  Senator  from 
Washington,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 


PROMISE  AND  PERFXDRMANCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  recently  concluded 
public  hearings  on  H.R.  10710,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  The  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  many  segments 
of  the  economy  and  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony urging  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  threaten  to  erode  our  world 
trading  system  such  as  a  tighter  world 
supply  of  food  and  other  commodities, 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  the  escalation 
of  global  inflation. 

We  have  been  told  that  in  order  to 
solve  these  problems  promptly,  the 
United  States  must  have  the  authority 
to  enter  into  comidex  broad  multilateral 
negotiations  to  reduce  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  to  deal  with  the  Issues 
of  supply  access  and  export  restrictions. 

We  have  been  warned  that  failure  to 
enter  into  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
will  result  in  economic  confrtBitation 
leading  to  decreased  world  trade,  less  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  global  resources,  and 
the  prospect  of  worldwide  recession. 

We  have  not  been  told  what  the  pros- 
pects for  success  will  be  if  this  Nation 
enters  Into  complex  multilateral  trade 
negotiations — only  the  dire  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  negotiate. 

One  method  of  predictingr  success  for 
the  prooesfl  of  multilateral  negotlaticms 
and  the  cooperative  approach  to  solving 
our  International  problems  Is  to  examine 
the  track  record  of  a  relatively  simple 
negotiation. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
maintains  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments which  conBtltute  discriminatory 
and  illegal  tariff  barriers  against  Ameri- 
can citnu.  This  problem  has  been  with 
us  since  1969.  It  Is  a  problem  the  admin- 
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Istratlon  trade  negotiators  have  known 
about  for  the  same  period  of  time,  a 
problem  which  they  have  always  main- 
tained violated  world  rules,  a  problem 
which  they  claimed  they  had  adequate 
tools  to  deal  with,  a  problem  which  they 
say  they  are  dealing  with  positively.  Yet, 
after  nearly  5  years.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Common  Market  will  soon  ask 
a  GATT  panel  for  more  time  to  resolve 
the  citrus  and  other  issues  In  connection 
with  the  damages  expected  to  result 
from  the  expansion  of  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  EEC  dis- 
crimination against  our  citrus  is  simple 
and  clear  cut  in  comparison  with  the 
proposed  multilateral  negotiations  which 
will  deal  wiUi  quotas,  restrictions  on  ag- 
ricultural trade,  preferential  trading  ar- 
rangements, and  nontariff  bcuriers.  The 
failure  to  solve  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  this  Nation  stands  little  chance  of 
solving  our  International  economic  prob- 
lems short  of  granting  intolerable  con- 
cessions. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  granting  new 
trade  negotiating  authority  when  we  lack 
the  will  or  the  cooperation  of  our  trad- 
big  partners  to  settle  a  basic  Issue  under 
existing  authority? 

A  little  history  here  is  not  only  appro- 
priate but  will  put  this  matter  Into  per- 
spective. The  extensive  preferential 
trade  arrangements  brought  into  being 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
are  in  violation  of  the  very  first  article 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Particular  among  those  pref- 
erential agreements  which  are  of  concern 
to  me  and  which  affect  the  welfare  of 
Arizona  are  those  granted  to  a  number 
of  Mediterranean  orange  producers. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1960, 
the  EEC  in  multilateral  negotiations  in 
Geneva  established  its  common  external 
tariff.  Duties  for  fresh  oranges  were 
proposed  at  20  percent  a.v.  from  October 
16  to  March  31  and  15  percent  from  April 
1  to  October  15  with  no  "binding"  against 
increase  offered. 

The  United  States  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed no  interest  in  the  duty  for  the 
period  of  October  16  to  March  31,  the 
period  when  most  Mediterranean  oranges 
are  marketed  in  the  EEC.  But.  on  the 
basis  of  being  the  first  supplier  of  fresh 
oranges  to  the  EEC  during  the  perod 
f  nun  April  I  to  October  IS  and  of  having 
prior  bindings  with  three  member  states, 
the  United  States  insisted  upon  and  fi- 
nally received  a  duty  binding  at  15  per- 
cent a.v.  for  the  April-October  period. 

Today  the  EEC  has  preferential  im- 
port duties  for  seven  Medlto'ranean 
cauntiies  which  are  not  Members  of  the 
Community. 

These  preferences  not  only  provide 
unequal  treatment  for  the  XTnlted  States 
but.  In  practice,  have  encouraged  these 
Mediterranean  producers  to  prolcmg 
their  marketings  well  into  the  April- 
October  period,  the  very  time  of  normal 
maximum  shipments  from  the  United 
Statea. 

I  have  been  In  touch  with  the  highest 
executive  branch  officials  on  this  msttrr 
for  the  past  4  years. 


For  example,  on  May  7,  1970, 1  asked 
the  President's  special  trade  repre- 
sentative to  inform  me  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  with  respect  to  these 
EEC  tariff  preferences. 

The  special  representative  answered 
on  May  19,  1970.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  had  opposed  the  Spanish  and 
Israeli  preferences  as  violations  of  the 
most-favored  nation  provision  of  GATT; 
that  the  EEC  had  recognized  this  GATT 
breach  and,  while  it  had  terminated  those 
agreements,  it  was  then  arranging  new 
agreements  with  those  countres.  He  said 
the  United  States  did  not  consider  the 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  agreements  to  be 
in  accordance  with  GATT.  He  empha- 
sized that  existing  U.S.  laws  strength- 
ened his  hand  in  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Oftic*    of    the    Spicial    Ripre- 

SEMTATIVB     FOB     TRADE     NBOOTIA- 
TION3, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  19.  1970. 
Hon.  PAin.  Fanntw, 
Committee  on  Finance,  V.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dea*  Skkatok  Famnui  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  7,  1970  inquiring  about  the 
AdmlnlBtratlon's  position  with  respect  to 
preferential  trade  arrangements  between  the 
European  Commtinity  (EC)  and  non-mem- 
ber countries. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  main  tenets  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  TarlSs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  Is  the  so-called  moet-favored-na- 
tlon  prtaclple.  The  QATT,  however,  does  per- 
mit departure  from  the  MFN  principle  for 
trade  between  members  of  customs  unions 
and  free -trade  areas.  When  the  EC  agreed  to 
give  preferential  tariff  ti^atment  to  Span- 
ish and  Israeli  citrus  without  the  formation 
of  a  customs  union  or  free-trade  area,  the 
United  States  and  other  GATT  contracting 
parties  opposed  that  action.  Tbe  EC  reoog- 
nlaed  its  action  as  a  breach  of  its  GATT  ob- 
llgaUons  and  requested  GATT  contracting 
parties  to  accord  It  a  waiver  to  permit  this 
discrimination  In  favor  of  Israel  and  Spain. 
Tbe  United  States  opposed  that  reqneet,  as 
did  a  number  of  other  oontractlog  parties, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  BC.  Tbe  KC  aiib- 
seqtiently  terminated  the  dlscrlmlnatary 
measure,  but  Is  now  negotiating  otticr  agree- 
ments wltb  Israel  and  I^Mln.  These  agree- 
ments are  more  comprebenslve  than  the  dls- 
continoed  arrangements.  Tliey  will,  no  doubt, 
Include  citrus  fruits  among  the  commodities 
to  be  accorded  k>w-duty  admission  to  the  BC. 

Tbe  EC  agreements  wttb  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  provide  for  reductions  at  tariff  rates 
by  the  KC.  but  the  reductkma  are  not  ex- 
tended to  third  countries,  indndlng  the 
United  States.  Citrtis  fruits  are  among  tbe 
products  to  wfalcb  the  KC  applies  tbe  duty 
reductions  spedAed  In  tbooe  agreements. 
The  ooun  tries  involved  claim  that  tbetr  ac- 
ttons  are  no*  In  coolllct  wttb  ttaetr  GATT 
obUgatlooB  becauM  tbey  are  fomdng  free- 
trade  areas,  ea  tbe  OATT  permits.  Hie  United 
States  does  not  agree  that  tbe  agreementa 
are  conslBteiit  wttb  tbe  OATT.  A  GATT  work- 
ing party  was  unable  to  reach  agreed  oooi- 
cluslona  on  the  point,  nor  have  the  OATT 
oontractlng  parttea  reaebed  a  dedston  on 
the  matter.  (Tbe  EC  agjeamems  with  Mo- 
rocco and  TunlBla  were  eonsMered  by  tbe 
OATT  OooneU  on  April  3S.  1S70.  and  it  la 
expected  tbat  ttaey  will  aoon  b*  eoosldered 
agam  by  tbat  body.) 

The  Artmtnisteaaon  is  now  eonsldarlng 
bow  best  to  proceed  In  order  to  effeetlv^ 


exert  Its  OATT  rights  and  further  the  Inter- 
ests of  United  States  citrus  exporters. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  you  that  we  are 
much  concerned  regarding  the  effects  on 
United  States  trade  of  special  ctxnmercial 
arrangements  between  the  EC  and  non- 
member  countries.  My  present  view  is  that 
the  provisions  of  Section  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  of  Section  253  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  19S3  (wltb  the  amendment 
proposed  in  H.R.  14870,  the  Administration's 
"Trade  Act  of  1969")  are  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  hand  in  dealing  with  these 
agreements  and  the  trade  problems  arising 
from  thorn. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Caki.  J.  Gn3C>T. 
Special  Representative. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
gust 1970,  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee of  STB,  at  the  specific  request  of 
the  California-Arizona  citrus  industry, 
held  a  public  hearing  under  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  consider 
the  U.S.  industry's  objections  to  the  pref- 
erential agreements. 

I  appeared  as  a  witness  at  that  hear- 
ing. Here  is  the  statement  I  made  at 
that  time: 

I  am  here  this  morning  as  a  result  of  my 
deep  feelings  concerning  the  importance  of 
fairness  In  International  trade  and  particu- 
larly the  importance  of  seeing  that  our 
trading  partners  In  the  free  world  treat  us 
equally  with  their  other  partners.  Tht  for- 
eign trade  policy  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  n  has  been  to  support  and  stimu- 
late free  trade.  Free  trade  requires  the  re- 
moval of  non-tartff  barriers  as  well  as  tariff 
barriers  and  It  requires  fair  methods  of  com- 
petition among  trading  partners  The  United 
States  must  not  tolerate  discrimination 
against  Its  exports  to  countries  that  wish 
equal  access  to  United  States  markets. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Com- 
mittee has  convened  at  the  request  of  the 
California-Arizona  Citrus  League  so  that  the 
League  may  present  its  views  concerning  the 
preferential  tariff  reductions  extended  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  certain 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
My  understanding  of  the  sttuatlon  is  that 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  been  granted  tariff 
reductions  (^  BO^o  and  tliat  ^>ain  and  Israel 
have  been  granted  tariff  reductions  of  40'  . 
Exports  from  the  United  States  must  pay  the 
full  tariff.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  then 
that  the  League  would  make  this  request 
for  the  citrus  growers  of  California  and 
Arizona. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  tbe  im- 
portance of  citrus  to  Arizona.  Citrus  Is  a 
cash  crop  which  provides  a  suiBciently  high 
return  so  that  otherwise  unusable  land  may 
be  developed  Into  citrus  orchards.  The  export 
of  frush  citrus  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
Artacxia  agricultural  ec(X)omy.  The  EEC  rep- 
resNits  the  largest  overseas  market  for  fre»h 
citrus  exports.  Loss  of  this  Important  market 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Arizona  agricul- 
ture. It  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen ' 

The  pref«»nce9  extended  by  the  EEC  di- 
rectly affect  fresh  citrus  exports.  However, 
the  consequences  of  citrus  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total  ^ect.  If  the  preferences  can  be 
maintained  against  United  States  citrus  then 
in«ferencee  granted  by  the  EBC  could  be 
maintained  against  any  United  States  export 
commodity  whether  agrteultnral  or  Indns- 
trial.  And.  If  tbe  EEC  can  successfully  main- 
tain discriminatory  preferencee  of  this  type, 
so  can  any  other  trading  partner  of  the 
United  states. 

The  very  heart  of  tbe  General  Agreement 
on  TarUTa  and  Tra«le  Is  tbe  Geneial  Most 
Favoured  nation  ProvlslcMx.  As  yoa  know,  this 
provlslan  requires  tbat  preferenoes  extended 
to  a  preferred  nation  must  be  extended  to  all 
other  OATT  members,  ndlvre  to  extend  such 
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a  preference  violates  the  express  agr*ment 
recited  in  OATT  and  agreed  to  by  411  the 
EEC  member  countries. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Jwrote 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  wl^i  the 
hope  that  It  would  stimulate  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  ma^taln 
and  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  the  pr^pucts 
of  United  States  agriculture,  Industrj'^  min- 
ing, and  commerce  The  Act  speciflcal  y  in- 
corporated Into  It  t^p  Most  Favoured  I  at  Ion 
Provision,  that  any  duty  or  other  t  nport 
restriction  or  duty-free  treatment  prod  ilined 
by  any  trade  agreement  shall  apply  to  prod- 
xicts  of  all  foreign  countries 

The  Act.  however,  made  provision  s  for 
thase  Instances  where  continuation  cr  ex- 
pansion of  United  Stsites  agricultural  eioris 
is  Intentionally  frustrated.  Section  25l  spe- 
cifically treats  the  restriction  or  oppress  on  of 
United  States  agricultural  exports  by  fprelgn 
countries.  Congress  Intended  that  wh^n  the 
conditions  described  In  Section  252  fisted, 
the  President  Is  to  take  the  prescribed  Artlon. 
If  the  EEC  will  not  withdraw  the  preferences 
granted  or  extend  them  on  a  Most  Favoured 
Nation  basis,  then  the  President  must  ^voke 
the  sanctions  of  Section  252  of  the  t'rade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  In  order  to  priserve 
the  principle  of  Most  Favored  Nation^  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  EEC  wUl  tak«heed 
of  these  proceedings  and  live  up  to  the  Agree- 
ment expressed  In  OATT.  This  would  lia  the 
best  possible  solution,  but  if  it  caoqpt  be 
achieved  then.  I  assure  you.  the  ^nlted 
States  will  follow  the  mandate  of  Sectlob  252. 

Mr.  President,  subsequently.  In  6cto- 
ber  1970,  I  asked  the  administratton  to 
submit,  for  inclusion  in  the  record  it  the 
Rnance  Committee,  a  description  gf  the 
U.S.  action  to  be  taken  in  conn^tion 
with  these  EEC  preferential  tariff^  The 
Department  of  State  replied  that  ihese 
preferences  violate  the  MFN  provisions 
of  GATT,  that  they  had  injured^  U.S. 
industries,  and  that  they  expected!  cor- 
rective action  within  "a  reasonable 
period  of  time." 

That  was  3'i  years  ago.  Since;  then 
the  preferences  have  not  only  continued 
but  have  been  extended  to  other  eoun- 
tries.  How  short,  then,  is  "a  reascoiable 
period  of  time?"  To  producers  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  expired  long  ag^. 

In  February  1971, 1  made  a  floor  state- 
ment citing  business  frustration  in  fleal- 
ing  with  international  problems  sujjh  as 
this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Sisert 
this  statement  in  the  Record  also.     ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^ate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ifli  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

The  Effect  op  NoNTARirr  Bakriers  of  cinius 
Growers  in  Arizona  and  CalifornlI 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  during  th^past 
12  months  the  Congress  has  been  int^sely 
concerned  with  matters  relating  to  f<#elgn 
trade.  I  have  made  several  statements  re- 
garding serious  problems  in  foreign  |rade, 
and  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  qnfalr 
Import  practices.  : 

Our  trade  problems  have  not  gone  4^ay; 
they  have  become  even  more  acute  assume 
has  passed.  : 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  since  World  War  IZ  has 
been  to  support  and  stimulate  free  trade. 
But  free  trade  requires  more  than  tl^  re- 
moval of  tariff  bijrrlers.  • 

Through  a  series  of  negotiations  und«f  the 
Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tr^de — 
GATT — tariffs  have  been  progressively  pow- 
ered to  a  point  where  most  Industrial  #xxla 
are  now  exclianged  in  Increasing  am^inta 
and  with  Incneaslng  ease  throughout^  the 
more  developed  world.  : 

With  these  reductions,  tariffs  have  be^me 


relatively  unimportant  as  a  factor  in  restrict- 
ing international  trade.  Obstacles  of  much 
greater  Importance  have  sprung  up.  These  are 
the  so-called  nontt.rlff  barriers  that  exist  in 
different  forms  In  most  countries.  Tlie  most 
troublesome  of  these  nontarlff  barriers  are 
national  buying  policies,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, the  indirect  subsldlzatons  of  ex- 
ports, and  preferental  tariff  arrangements. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  -ne  very  serious  problem  being 
caused  by  nontarlff  barriers.  This  situation 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  friistratlons 
encountered  by  many  American  businessmen 
sc?eking  to  do  business  abroad. 

This  specific  case  involves  citrus  growers 
in  Arizona  and  California  who  are  fighting  to 
maintain  their  historical  access  to  markets  in 
the  European  Economic  Community— EEC. 

The  first  exports  of  American  citrus  to 
Eiu-ope  began  in  the  late  1800's.  Exports  in 
significant  qui.ntltle6  started  In  1930.  The 
EEC  represents  the  largest  overseas  export 
market  for  U.S.  fresh  citrus  exports.  Exports 
to  the  world  market  from  California  and 
Arizona  over  the  last  5  years  averaged  27  per- 
cent of  gross  sales  and  totaled  approximately 
«70  million.  Fresh  oranges  are  the  largest 
earner  of  foreign  exchange  of  all  fresh  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  export  market.s  not  only 
for  the  citrus  growers,  but  for  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  citrus  case  Is  one  which  should  have 
been  resolved  months  ago,  and  would  have 
been,  if  the  United  States  had  been  defend- 
ing Its  exporters.  Tlie  case  Involved  a  clear 
cut  violation  of  the  most  favored  nation — 
MFN— principle.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
principle  involved  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.  For 
without  this  principle,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
continuing  with  OATT.  This  may  sound  like 
a  startling  statement,  but  there  is  no  point 
In  deceiving  people  Into  believing  that  GATT 
is  useful,  when  in  fact  it  is  not  observed. 
This  Is  especially  true  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  advises  that  the 
EEC  says  that  It  is  not  Interested  in  discuss- 
ing principles.  Without  the  observance  of 
basic  principles,  there  can  be  no  orderly 
world  trade. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
five  of  the  six  members  of  the  EEC  do  not 
produce  citrus.  The  citrus  produced  in  Italy 
is,  with  small  exception,  consumed  in  Italy. 
In  other  words,  the  EEC  has  no  domestic 
production  that  it  Is  protecting. 

The  current  citrus  fight  began  In  late  1969. 
On  September  1,  1969,  the  EEC  signed  an  al- 
leged association  agreement  with  Tunisia 
and  Morocco.  The  principal  purpose  was  to 
grant  those  two  countries  an  80-percent  re- 
duction In  the  common  external  tariff  on 
fresh  oranges  and  lemons.  At  approximately 
the  same  time,  but  not  by  treaty,  the  EEC 
granted  a  40-percent  reduction  in  the  com- 
mon external  tariff  to  Spain  and  Israel  on 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit. 

Brazil.  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  major  non-Mediterranean 
suppliers  of  citrus,  protested  this  action  to 
GATT.  The  EEC.  recognizing  the  illegality  of 
its  action,  requested  a  waiver  of  the  MFN 
rule.  A  working  party  was  organized  to  study 
the  tariff  reductions.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  waiver  the  EEC  requested  on  the 
preferential  duty  reductions  to  Spain  and 
Israel  would  not  be  granted.  Rather  than  re- 
ceive a  negative  vote,  the  EEC  withdrew 
Its  request  for  a  waiver  and  said  It  would 
withdraw  the  duty  reductions  to  Spain  and 
Israel. 

Although  the  EEC  announced  that  it 
would  take  this  action  in  January,  it  did  not 
do  so  until  April  and  the  action  was  not  ef- 
fective untu  May.  This  had  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing Spain  and  Israel  to  enjoy  the  prefer- 
ential duty  reduction  during  the  major  part 
of  their  shipping  season.  AddltlonaUy.  on 
October  1,   1970,  treaties  between  the  EEC, 


Spain,  and  Israel  reestablished  the  discrim- 
inatory 40-percent  duty  reduction. 

The  effect  of  the  preferences  in  1970,  the 
first  year  of  their  existence,  was  a  direct  loss 
of  $214  million  to  citrus  growers  In  Arizona 
and  California.  In  the  Netherlands  market, 
for  example,  each  country  with  a  preference 
Increased  Its  market  share  while  every  coun- 
try without  a  preference  decreased  its  mar- 
ket share. 

The  California-Arizona  Citrus  League  on 
behalf  of  the  producers  of  fresh  citrus  for 
export  requested  a  hearing  as  provided  for 
In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Evidence 
was  presented  at  that  hearing  documenting 
the  illegality  of  the  EEC's  action.  The  United 
States  has  since  stated  publicly  that  the  EEC 
action  was  Illegal,  and  asked  to  consult  with 
the  EEC  under  the  applicable  provision  of 
GATT.  The  consultation  took  place  January 
18,  1971.  in  Brussels.  The  EEC  admitted  It 
was  discriminating,  but  said  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. A  second  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 15-20. 

The  Importance  of  this  case  Is  so  sig- 
nificant that  In  August  of  1970.  I  personally 
appeared  and  testified  at  the  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  section  362  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  I  did  this  because  of  my 
conviction  that  the  United  States  must 
achieve  MFN  treatment  or  else  come  to  real- 
ize that  its  trading  partners  have  no  interest 
in  dealing  fairly  with  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  credltabillty  of 
the  United  States  In  world  trade  and  to  em- 
phasize to  the  EEC  that  the  United  States 
will  not  allow  other  trading  blocs  to  dis- 
criminate against  It.  the  United  States  must 
win  this  fight  for  equal  treatment. 

Unless  the  most  favored  nation  principle 
can  be  firmly  reestablished  through  this  ac- 
tion, the  entire  structure  of  the  fair  trade 
rules  established  by  GATT  will  be  further, 
and  perhaps  fatally,  undermined. 

The  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
obtaining  a  MFN  solution  cannot  be  over- 
stated. While  citrus  Is  the  commodity  con- 
cerned this  time,  next  time  it  could  be  any 
Industrial  or  agricultural  commodity.  If  the 
EEC  is  willing  to  disregard  its  commitment 
to  observe  the  most  favored  nation  principle 
embodied  In  GATT.  then  It  cannot  be  trusted 
to  observe  any  other  commitment.  If  the 
EEC  wishes  continued  access  to  the  U.S. 
market,  then  It  must  permit  U.S.  products 
to  enter  its  market  without  discrimination. 
The  citrus  case  is  fortunate  in  that  both 
the  principle  and  damages  sustained  are  clear 
cut  and  well  documented.  If  the  United 
States  cannot  obtain  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  Itself,  this  will  be  another  clear 
signal  of  the  need  to  reexamine  the  OATT 
agreement  to  ascertain  whether  theee  provi- 
sions offer  the  United  States  full  reciprocity 
In  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  negotiating  a 
solution  is  fast  running  out.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Department  of  State  can  remedy  the 
discriminatory  EEC  practices  under  existing 
provisions  of  law.  However,  If  the  D^artment 
of  State  falls  to  resolve  the  issue.  It  will  be- 
come necessary  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
affect  the  Imports  of  EEC  products  Into  this 
country.  There  is  strong  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  trade  bill.  Last  year,  such  a  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  use  an  Important 
House  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  an  amendment 
forcing  a  resolution  of  the  citrus  fruit  prob- 
lem which  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Arizona — as  well  as  California,  Texas, 
Florida,  and  other  States. 

If  the  State  Department  refuses  to  face 
the  issue  squarely,  the  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  act. 
Mr.  President,  1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  1971,  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  Resolution  89  which  reads  as 
follows : 
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Whereas  discrimination  In  International 
trade  is  contrary  to  the  trading  interests  of 
all  nations;  and 

Whereas  proliferation  of  discriminatory 
trade  arrangements  by  the  ETuropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  Is  harmftil  to  the  world 
trading  system;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  recently  accorded  preferential 
tariff  treatment  with  resjject  to  citrus  fruit 
from  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Spain  and  Israel,  to 
the  detriment  of  United  States  exports;  and 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  received  preferential  concessions 
from  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Spain  and  Israel  in 
return  for  Its  discriminatory  preferences, 
also  to  the  detriment  of  UB.  exports;  and 

Whereas  these  discriminatory  preferences 
are  Inconsistent  with  provisions  of  trade 
agreements  and  Impair  concessions  granted 
to  the  tr.B.  in  trade  agreements  negotiated 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  P>rograin;   and 

Whereas  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  Section  252  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1903  and  Section  338  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  remedies  for  In- 
Jury  to  U.S.  exports  trade  arising  from  such 
dlacrlmlnatory  preferences: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  shall  promptly  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
criminatory Import  preferences  maintained 
by  the  Boropean  Economic  Community  with 
respect  to  citrus  fruits  and,  shoiUd  such  ef- 
forts not  succeed,  the  President  shaU  take 
appropriate  remedial  steps  within  60  days 
from  the  date  of  this  resolution  against  the 
European  Economic  Community  pursuant  to 
Section  253  of  the  Trade  E:q>anslon  Act,  or 
Section  338  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830. 

Mr.  President,  3  months  later.  In  July, 
I  reminded  our  Secretary  of  State  of  our 
frequent  exchanges  in  the  past  year  on 
the  subject  of  preferences — all  of  which 
were  without  result.  He  was  assured  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  Resolution  89 
"seriously." 

At  that  point  there  was  movement. 
The  EEC,  unilaterally  they  say,  an- 
nounced on  July  27, 1971,  a  temporary  re- 
duction of  its  fresh  orange  import  duty 
from  15  percent  to  8  percent  for  the  pe- 
riod June  1  to  September  31.  While  thi£, 
of  course,  did  nothing  to  lessen  the  GATT 
violation  or  eliminate  the  preferences,  It 
apparently  lessened  executive  resolve  to 
get  on  with  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
preference  problem.  In  1972  the  EEC  fur- 
ther reduced  the  duty  to  5  percent  for  the 
same  period  for  the  years  1972-73.  It 
did  nothing,  however,  to  stop  its  dis- 
crimination toward  the  United  States  or 
to  stop  its  (H>en  violation  of  GATT. 

In  the  faU  of  1972  the  EEC  deckled  to 
extend  Its  citrus  preferences  to  Lebanon, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  Again  the  American 
industry  sought  a  hearing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Ebtpanslon  Act. 
Again  there  was  a  hearing.  In  February 
1973,  and  again  I  made  a  statement  at 
that  hearing. 

And  Bgkin  nothing  happened. 

The  EEC  dedslan  to  expand,  to  take  In 
as  new  members  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark,  and  Ireland,  compounded  the 
existing  problems. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
preferences  offered  by  six  countries, 
these  preferences  were  to  be  extended  to 
the  three  new  members,  each  of  which 
had  tower  fresh  orange  duties  than  had 
the  EEC  six. 

Under  stich  expansionary  circum- 
stances another  GATT  rule  is  supposed 


to  come  Into  play  which  should  result 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  so  that  "the  duties  and 
other  regulations  of  commerce  .  .  .  shall 
not  aa  the  whole  be  higher  or  more  re- 
strictive than  the  general  incidence  of 
the  duties  and  regulations  of  commerce 
applicable  In  the  constituent  territories 
prior  to  the  formation  of  such  imion." 

Negotiations  between  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  EEC  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  above  rule  go  by  the 
popular  name  of  the  'twenty-four: six 
negotiation."  These  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  for  over  a  year  with  no 
visible  result.  Time  is  about  to  rim  out. 

The  24:6  negotiations  were  originally 
scheduled  to  end  in  June  1973.  Then, 
they  were  extended  to  July  1973.  After 
that,  an  extension  was  granted  to  Sep- 
tember 1973.  Then  according  to  news- 
paper articles,  the  EEC  was  given  a  firm 
deadline  of  February  15,  1974.  That  date 
was  extended  30  days  and  then  into 
April.  Now  I  read  that  the  United  States 
and  the  EEC  have  asked  GATT  for  a 
60  day  extension  of  the  time  to  with- 
draw concessions.  When  will  it  end? 

The  events  I  have  just  outlined  lead 
to  two  conclusions,  both  of  which  argue 
against  passage  of  H.R.  10710  as  it  is 
currently  structured.  First,  the  conclu- 
sion seems  inescapable  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  no  desire  to  treat 
the  United  States  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble manner.  The  maintenance  of  dis- 
criminatory and  Illegal  tariff  barriers 
against  our  citrus  for  the  last  5  years 
establishes  that  conclusion  to  my  satis- 
faction and  only  an  immediate  showing 
of  good  faith  by  the  EEC  would  change 
that  view.  To  show  such  good  faith  the 
EEC  would,  as  a  imnimum,  have  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  our  citrus  to  4  percent 
frmn  April  1  to  October  15.  At  that 
point.  I  would  begin  to  believe  in  their 
sincerity. 

Second,  the  inability  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  set  forth  above,  to  deal  with 
a  trade  problem  involving  one  commod- 
ity and  with  one — suppoeedly  one — 
coimtry  certainly  does  not  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  successfully  nego- 
tiate thousands  of  commodities  with  the 
126  free  world  coimtrles.  Further,  we 
must  note  that  in  the  multilateral  nego- 
tiation the  EEC — the  project  of  our  cur- 
rait  failure  story — ^will  effectively  r^>- 
resent  65  of  those  126  free  world  coun- 
tries. 

The  frustration  and  delays  which  I 
have  described  over  a  trade  problem — a 
problem  which  the  Executive  states  is  In 
violation  of  GATT,  is  injuring  American 
industry,  can  be  handled  within  U.S.  law, 
and  for  which,  in  1970,  corrective  action 
was  expected  "within  a  reasonable  peri- 
od of  time" — demonstrate  clearly  the 
need  for  more  explicit  trade  l^islation. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  be  more  spe- 
cific Is  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  grant  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment only  to  those  countries  which  truly 
reciprocate  by  providing  such  treatment 
to  our  trade,  and  then  only  to  those 
countries  which  have  an  effective  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

We  must  not.  In  the  future,  leave  the 
handling  of  such  b-ade  matters  to  in- 
dividual executive  resolve  to  invoke  legsd 


option;  we  must  provide  explicit  direc- 
tions in  this  field  and  I  expect  the  Sen- 
ate so  to  act  in  its  consideration  of  H.R. 
10710. 


A  GOOD  MAN-^OHN  R.  CAULEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
John  R.  Cauley,  an  institution  of  Wash- 
ington journalism,  enters  retirement. 

For  nearly  14  years,  while  serving  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  have  known 
John  Cauley  as  a  talented,  dedicated, 
and  fikilLful  newsman  who  has  kept  the 
readers  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  well  ad- 
vised of  events  in  ofiQcial  and  unofficial 
Washington.  Honesty,  fairness,  and  ob- 
jectivity have  been  his  hallmarks — along 
with  a  sharp  eye  for  the  small  details 
which  make  his  stories  among  the  most 
interesting  and  readable  of  the  manj- 
hundreds  of  news  accounts  written  in 
and  about  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  yesterday's  ptper,  John  permitted 
himself  a  rare  departure  from  his  usual 
objective  style  to  share  a  few  personal 
reminiscences  with  his  readers  over 
nearly  40  years  as  a  journalist  and  more 
than  two  decades  of  covering  the  people 
and  events  of  Washington,  This  is  a  most 
interesting  article,  and  I  am  sure  the 
many  Senators  who  have  known  John 
Cauley  would  enjoy  reading  it.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"Washington  Beat — Hobnobbing  With 
History,"  an  article  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star's  Washington  bureau  chief,  John 
Cauley,  be  printed  in  Uie  Recokd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics. 

And  1  know  that  John's  many  friends 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Washington 
press  corps  Join  me  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  his  retirement.  We  win  miss 
him,  but  we  know  he  has  earned  this 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  more  leisurelj' 
pace  and  the  company  of  his  many 
nephews  and  nieces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
85  follows: 

Washikcton  Beat — Hobnobbimc  With 
HisToar 

The  chief  of  The  Star's  Washington  Bu- 
reau, who  retires  Tuesday,  looks  back  over 
21  years  covering  the  White  House  and  the 
Washington  scene. 

(By  John  R.  CatUey) 

WASHiNGToif , — I  have  been  among  the  most 
fortunate  of  men. 

For  the  last  21  years  based  here  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star  I  have  bad  the  exciting, 
fascinating  and  often  times  hectic  and  stren- 
uous experience  of  reporting  on  personalities 
and  events  In  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  troublesome  periods  In  the  life  of  this 
nation. 

Put  It  this  way:  I  have  had  a  front-row 
seat  to  observe  and  record  the  unfolding  of 
great  political  dramas  which  have  fascinated, 
insptred  and  shaken  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  accompanied  President  Elsenhower. 
President  Kennedy,  P'resldent  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  on  trips  throughout  this 
country  and  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1959  I  was  wiiix  Richard  Klxon.  then 
vice-president,  when  be  mads  bis  historic 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  sheer  luck 
was  able  to  Ustsn  to  the  bour  long  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Nlzoa  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  In  the  famous  "kitchen  debate." 
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In  1963  I  went  with  President  JcAn  F. 
Kennedy  to  Europe  and  witnessed  4biong 
other  dramatic  events  the  tremendous  fecep- 
tion  Mr.  Kennedy  received  in  Berlin.  } 

LINE    OF   DtTTY  j 

r  have  been  'upstairs  at  the  ivhite 
Hou.ie."  which  is  the  living  quarters.  4urlng 
the  administrations  of  four  Presidents  ^d  In 
various  degrees  of  formality  and  inforn|allty. 
I  have  been  sailing  with  the  late  iJohu 
Fo&ter  Dulles,  secretary  of  state  In  tlie  Elsen- 
hower administration;  and  on  many  a  lilday 
afternoon  I  sat  in  on  relaxed  briefing  se|Blons 
with  Dean  Rusk,  when  he  was  secretary  of 
state,  In  the  sumptuous  eighth  floor  quarters 
of  the  State  Department.  I  was  at  HjSinnbs 
Port,  Mass.,  In  November  of  1960  to  o^erve 
John  F.  Kennedy  sweat  out  Ills  narrowielec- 
tlon  victory,  and  I  had  Christmas  twiner 
with  Bob  and  Ethel  Kennedy  shortly  jafter 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  I;have 
been  to  San  Clemente,  Ca:if  .  and  tot  Key 
Blscayne,  na  .  with  Richard  Nixon  l|have 
been  to  many  background  and  on-the-r#cord 
sessions   with   Secretary   Kissinger.         ;" 

All  of  this  certainly  is  not  boastlq^  or 
name-dropping.  My  friends  who  kno^  me 
will  tell  you  that.  But  it  is  the  Job  jof  a 
Wasliilngton  reporter  to  know  the  top -.peo- 
ple in  any  administration  and  to  earn  ^helr 
trust  in  him.  I  was  able  to  move  arous|l  In 
such  exalted  circles  not  because  I  was  ^ohn 
Cauley  but  because  I  was  the  Washington 
repre.sentatlve  of  a  great  newspaper  su»  as 
The  Kansas  City  Star.  • 

Back  in  the  early  1930s  in  the  grim,  |dark 
days  of  the  depression  when  I  had  Just  |^ad- 
uated  from  the  Journalism  school  at  the  |7nl- 
verslty  of  Missouri,  working  in  a  gas^ine 
station  and  later  squeezing  out  a  llvlnJ  by 
publishing  a  small  neighborhood  newspaper 
In  Kansas  City,  if  anyone  had  told  me  |hat 
some  day  I  would  be  chief  of  the  Washfcg- 
ton  bureau  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  *iat 
five  Presidents,  three  secretaries  of  sQite. 
niany  senators  and  House  members,  cabfciet 
oflttcers  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coirt 
would  call  me  by  my  first  name  and  st^re 
their  confidences  with  me.  I  would  have  ^Id 
him  he  was  Just  dreaming.  j 

Well,  it  wasn't  a  dream  at  all.  but  a  wi)n- 
derful  reality.  \ 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  who  is  not  gived  to 
mawkish  statements,  observed  upon  bflng 
sworn  in  as  secretary  of  state  that  nowBjere 
except  in  America  could  a  German  Jewish 
Inunigrant  achieve  such  an  eminent  posltfcn. 
As  they  say  in  tlie  Senate,  I  associate  v^y- 
self   with   Secretary   Kissinger's   remarks.? 

IRISH    STOCK  1 

My  grandparents  were  poor  Irish  Immi- 
grants who  came  to  this  country  with  ao- 
thlng  except  a  desire  to  work  and  to  be  gjixl 
citizens.  My  father  was  a  plasterer  who  sp^t 


The  Ironic  aspect  of  my  assignment  to 
Washington  was  that  I  resisted  It  when  It  was 
first  offered  to  me.  One  day  In  the  fall  of  1952 
the  late  C.  Q.  (Pete)  Wellington,  who  was 
managing  editor,  later  executive  editor,  of 
The  Star,  and  my  mentor  and  great  friend, 
called  me  to  his  hotel  room  In  Boston  where 
we  were  attending  a  convention  and  said, 
"John,  we  want  to  send  you  to  the  Wash- 
ington bureau." 

I  was  stunned  and  flabbergasted. 

This  was  a  curious  reaction.  I  know,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  ambition  of  every  aspiring  re- 
porter to  be  assigned  to  Washington.  The 
Capital  is  the  major  league  where  all  the  big 
hitters  are. 

NO    HOLDS   BARRCO 

I  was  then  44  years  old,  telegraph  editor 
and  had  been  Informed  several  times  that  I 
was  being  groomed  for  executive  responsibil- 
ity. I  had  a  pleasant  home  in  Kansas  City, 
many  long-time  friends  and  an  enjoyable  life. 
Reluctantly.  I  agreed  to  give  Washington  a 
try.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  to  my  friends 
in  Kansas  City  that  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  no 
longer  an  editor  and  headed  toward  the  top 
in  The  Star  helrarchy.  but  Just  a  reporter  and 
the  third  man  In  the  bureau  at  that.  They 
all  thought  I  was  being  exiled  to  "Siberia." 

Before  I  left  for  Washington  I  went  to  see 
the  late  Roy  Roberts,  then  president  of  The 
Star,  a  great  and  colorful  personality,  a  man 
who  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  my  life  and 
who  was  a  warm  friend  and  counselor.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  in  St.  Luke's  hospital  recuperat- 
ing from  an  operation. 

I  said.  "Mr.  Roberts.  I  hope  you  and  Pete 
know  what  you  are  doing." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  a  bit 
tjstlly. 

"Well,  here  Is  a  Republican  administration 
coming  to  the  White  House  and  you're  send- 
ing an  Irish,  Catholic  Democrat  to  cover  it." 
I  replied. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  are,"  Mr.  Roberts 
said.  "Just  go  to  Washington  and  call  them 
as  you  see  them." 

No  reporter  could  have  asked  for  a  better 
mandate  than  that  and  in  all  these  21  years 
it  never  once  has  been  violated  or  com- 
promised. 

Never  once  have  I  been  told  to  slant  a  story 
this  way  or  that  or  take  out  after  some  pol- 
itician for  partisan  purposes. 

Sure.  I  receive  Ideas  and  8\iggestions  from 
18th  and  Grand  all  the  time.  Some  hit  pay 
dirt  and  some  don't.  But  always  when  I  have 
been  asked  to  check  out  a  suggestion  or  a 
tip  and  in  the  several  cases  where  I  reported 
back  that  I  couldn't  see  a  story  in  it,  the 
reaction  inevitably  has  been.  "O.K.,  that's  all 
we  wanted  to  know." 

Two  of  my  experiences  In  covering  big  po- 
litical stories  epitomize  the  elements  of  luck, 
good  and  bad,  the  necessity  of  knowing  top 


I  then  learned  from  a  colleague  that  Bob 
Kennedy  had  held  a  so-called  background 
session  with  some  young  reporters  the  night 
before  and  that  the  name  of  Fulbrlght  had 
been  floated  out — hopefully  to  be  shot  down 
soon  by  his  opponents. 

I  hurried  to  the  Kennedy  headquarters  and 
opened  a  door— not  the  "right"  one  I  should 
have  if  I  had  followed  protocol  as  I  learned 
later  but  the  right  one  for  me  at  the  time. 

Inside  there  was  a  small  reception  going  on 
for  a  woman  stafj  member.  Bob  Kennedy  was 
there  as  was  his  assistant.  John  Selgenthaler 
I  asked  John  if  I  could  Ulk  to  Bob.  He  said 
s'ire.  I  went  Into  Bobs  ofBce  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  give  me  some  guidance  on  who 
J.F.K.  was  going  to  pick  as  secretary  of  state 
and  secretary  of  defense. 

Bob  first  mentioned  Fulbrlght.  He  said 
J  F.K.  had  a  high  regard  for  the  senator  but 
feared  there  would  be  problems  on  the  race 
issue.  Bob  also  mentioned  David  Bruce,  a 
career  diplomat  (now  the  American  emissary 
to  Red  China) .  who  was  under  consideration, 
as  the  New  York  Times  was  reporting  also 
every  day. 

Then  I  remember  vividly  that  Bob  said. 
"The  leading  candidate  right  now  Is  Dean 
Rusk."  Rusk  had  been  an  assistant  secretarv 
of  state  under  President  Truman  and  was 
then  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  then  asked  him  about  the  secretary  of 
defense.  Bob  replied  that  "Sarge  (Sargeant 
Shrlver.  a  Kennedy  brother-in-law)  Is  in  De- 
troit now  Interviewing  Bob  McNamara." 

Before  I  left  Bob  said,  "There  Is  one  more 
name  In  the  works  for  the  Job  at  State,  but 
I  can't  tell  you  now.  Call  me  tomorrow." 

Also  before  I  left  I  was  Informed  that  in 
the  reception  room  where  I  should  have  gone 
In  the  first  place  was  an  assortment  of  Im- 
portant political  personages,  including  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  waiting  to  see  Bob.  I  simply 
had  walked  into  the  wrong  door  at  the  right 
time. 

The  next  morning  The  Times  ran  my  story 
on  page  one  under  a  two  column  head  say- 
ing Dean  Rusk  would  be  the  new  secretary  of 
.•^tate  and  that  McNamara.  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Company,  was  the  top  choice  for  the 
Pentagon. 

A  few  days  later  the  appointment  of  Rusk 
was  announced  officially  by  the  President- 
elect and  If  I  remember  correctly  the  ap- 
pointment of  McNamara  came  shortly  after- 
ward. 

Roy  Roberts  called  me  on  the  telephone 
to  congratulate  me  on  the  original  story.  That 
call  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction,  but 
I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Roberts  how  I  had  sweated 
out  the  formal  announcement. 

L.B.J.   EPISODE 

Now  comes  the  Incident  In  which  my  luck 
turned    sour,    although    I    had,    along    with 


the  summer   paying   off   the  winter  %r6dkry     officials  and  having  them  trust  you  and  being     Cecil  Holland,  then  of  the  Evening  Star 

and  rent  bills  when  he  was  idle  becaus^  of     °*  *^'-  -'"''*  "' *■  " '-■--  - —  " 

the  weather.  Before  she  was  married  tny 
mother  was  a  clerk  in  a  department  store|in 
Rushvllle,  Ind.  where  my  brother,  four  is- 
ters  and  I  were  born,  ; 

Now  as  retirement  approaches  and  I  l«ok 
back  on  38  years  on  The  Stars  staff,  2li  of 
them  in  Washington  and  10  as  bureau  chief, 
I  reflect  on  how  the  good  Lord  has  blesped 
me,  how  good,  kind  and  considerate  to  Jne 
have  been  The  Star,  my  family,  my  friefds 
and  mv  colleagues  In  the  press  corps.         f 

If  I  had  to  chart  the  course  of  my  jfe 
again,  there  would  be  very  little  I  wofild 
change  In  that  tremendously  satisfying  4;e- 
nario.  • 

One  of  my  close  friends  once  said  of  pie, 
"Cauley  Is  the  kind  of  guy  who  works  h^rd, 
plays  hard  and  prays  hard."  i 

I  won't  quarrel  with  that  assessment.-  As 
the  baseball  managers  say,  I  have  alviiays 
tried  to  be  a  competitor  who  has  put  out 
100  p>er  cent  effort.  And  that  effort  has  bten 
rewarded  a  thousandfold. 


at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Both  Incidents  Involve  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  although  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  were  many  other  cases  where  other 
high  officials,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, were  Important. 

The  good  one  first:  Shortly  after  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  elected  President  In  1960,  his 
brother  Bob  set  up  an  office  here  In  Wash- 
ington to  help  organize  the  new  administra- 
tion and  to  screen  names  for  high-level  Jobs, 
cabinet  and  below. 

One  day  I  beard  that  a  New  York  news- 
paper was  going  to  publish  a  story  that  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  had  been  virtually 
picked  by  J.F.K.  to  be  secretary  of  state.  This 
was  difficult  for  me  to  believe  for  the  rea- 
son that  Fulbrlght  had  almost  always  voted 
with  the  Southern  bloc  on  racial  Issues  and 
with  many  African  nations  achieving  inde- 
pendence and  coming  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions the  choice  of  Fulbrlght  Just  didn't 
make  sense. 


exclusive  story  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then 
Senate  majority  leader,  was  under  top  con- 
sideration for  the  Democratic  candidate  as 
vice-president. 

Here  is  what  happened :  Early  In  the  morn- 
ing after  J.F.K.  had  been  nominated,  I  went 
to  the  Kennedy  headquarters  hotel  In  Los 
Angeles  and  In  the  lobby  met  Cecil  Holland. 

He  nsked  me  If  I  knew  where  Bob  Kennedy 
was  because  we  both  figured  that  Bob  would 
play  a  prominent  role  In  helping  J.F.K.  pick 
a  running  mate.  I  knew  the  location  of  Bob's 
suite  so  Cecil  and  I  went  there  and  as  we 
stood  outside  the  door  before  knocking  we 
could  hear  Bob  on  the  telephone.  Our  ears 
perked  up  when  we  beard  Bob  say  to  the 
party  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  "What 
do  you  think  of  Lyndon  Johnson  for  vice- 
president?" 

This  was  especially  interesting  because  at 
this  point  L.B.J.,  who  bad  lost  out  to  JJ'.K. 
in  the  presidential  nomination  race,  was  con- 
sidered more  or  less  a  long  shot  for  the 
second  spot.  There  were  others,  among  them 
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Senator  Symington  of  Missouri,  being  men- 
tioned more  prominently.  And  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
camps. 

We  knocked  on  the  door  and  a  Kennedy 
security  officer  reluctantly  let  us  in. 

Bob  was  in  his  bathrobe  eating  a  break- 
fast of  pancakes  and  eggs  and  frequently 
got  up  to  take  telephone  calls  in  the  corner 
of  the  room.  He  wasn't  exactly  enthusiastic 
i.bout  talking  to  Cecil  and  myself. 

We  asked  him  about  the  vice-presidency 
and.  not  telling  him  we  had  overheard  from 
outside  his  conversation,  whether  Senator 
Johnson  was  being  considered. 

Bob  conceded  that  he  was  checking  with 
big  city  Democratic  leaders,  such  as  David 
Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh,  Mayor  Wagner  of 
New  York,  Ray  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Mayor  Da- 
ley of  Chicago,  about  Johnson  but  that  no 
definite  decision  had  been  made.  The  sup- 
port of  the  big  city  leaders  was  important, 
especially  on  Johnson,  who  was  suspect  be- 
cause of  his  Southern  background. 

Cecil  and  I  left  to  go  to  the  press  section 
to  write  our  stories.  Paul  V.  Miner,  then  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Star  and  now  president, 
was  supervising  the  convention  news  oper- 
ations. 

I  told  Paul  that  I  had  talked  to  Bob  Ken- 
nedy, what  Cecil  and  I  had  overheard  and 
what  Bob  reported  to  us. 

I  wrote  my  story  carefully,  pointing  out 
that  the  Kennedy  people  were  sounding  out 
sentiment  on  Johnson  but  that  other  names 
were  in  the  running  and  that  a  decision  was 
expected  soon.  However,  the  fact  that  Bob 
Kennedy  was  operating  as  he  did  was  signifi- 
cant, and  it  turned  out  later  my  hunch  was 
right. 

My  story  on  Johnson  moved  on  the  wire  to 
Kansas  City  and  was  the  lead  article  in  the 
first  edition.  Then  later  came  the  denials, 
the  heated  arguments  t>etween  Bob  Kennedy 
and  Sam  Raybum,  then  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  other  circumstances  which 
caused  the  desk  to  subordinate  my  lead. 

My  hunch  was  strengthened  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  was  standing  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  J.F.K.  suite.  Clark  Clifford, 
a  confidant  of  Senator  Symington,  came  out. 
He  was  grim-faced  and  walked  past  reporters 
without  comment.  I  knew  then  that  J.F.K. 
had  given  him  the  bad  news  and  that  John- 
son was  the  choice. 

Then  late  in  the  afternoon  Senator  Ken- 
nedy called  a  press  conference.  He  appeared 
In  the  press  room  with  Senator  Johnson  and 
announced  his  choice  of  the  Texan  as  his 
running  mate. 

I  was,  of  course,  terribly  disappointed  on 
what  had  happened  to  my  story,  one  of  the 
biggest  I  ever  had  had.  For  a  few  seconds  I 
was  furious.  I  pounded  both  of  my  fists  on 
the  table  in  The  Star's  workroom  and  shout- 
ed. "They  wouldn't  believe  me.  would  they, 
they  wouldn't  believe  me!" 

PART   OK  THE   CAME 

I  do  not  want  to  blame  anyone  for  what 
happened  to  my  story.  Roy  Roberts  later  told 
me.  "When  I  went  out  to  lunch  your  story 
on  Johnson  was  a  S-column  head.  When  I  got 
back  it  was  burled."  It  Is  the  nature  of  the 
men  on  copy  desks  to  be  overly  impressed 
with  the  wire  services,  and  In  this  case  the 
wire  services  didn't  have  the  story  that  I  did. 
I  was  an  editor  and  copy  reader  for  17  years 
in  Kansas  City  and  I  know.  But  as  I  philoso- 
phized later,  that's  all  part  of  the  game.  You 
win  some  and  you  lose  some. 

Another  example  of  how  luck  and  contacts 
help  in  getting  a  storj  was  when  Bob  Ken- 
nedy died  and  I  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
cover  the  funeral.  Fortunately,  I  knew  Pa- 
tricia (Pat)  Rellly,  who  was  in  the  press 
office  handling  the  funeral  arrangements. 
She  gave  me  a  New  York  police  department 
pass  which  was  pure  gold.  It  got  me  through 
police  lines  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  to 
the  funeral  Mass.  Then  through  Pierre  Sal- 


inger, press  secretary  to  President  Kennedy, 
and  Ed  Guthmann,  press  secretary  to  Bob 
Kennedy,  I  got  on  the  funeral  train  going 
to  Washington,  and  on  the  train  talked  to 
Ethel  Kennedy,  Jackie  Kennedy,  Sen.  Ted 
Kennedy  and  some  members  of  the  Bob 
Kennedy  family. 

When  the  train  arrived  In  Washington  four 
hours  late  (the  air  conditioning  had  gone  off 
during  the  trip)  I  got  into  a  telephone  booth 
and  dictated  my  story  for  over  an  hour.  When 
I  got  out  of  the  booth  I  was  drenched  in  per- 
spiration, just  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  into 
a  Kennedy  swimming  p)ool. 

SOVItT   VISIT 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  experience 
of  my  career  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
was  the  assignment  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cover  the  visit  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  then 
vice-president,  in  July  of  1959. 

The  press  plane,  tv  jet  chartered  from  Pan 
American  Airways,  wa.s  the  first  commercial 
aircraft  to  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  II,  and  the  big  jet  had  set  a 
New  York  to  Moscow  (8  hours  and  53  min- 
utes)  record. 

I  often  think  about  this  amazing  journey 
and  recall  back  in  the  1930s  when  my  father 
once  took  my  brother  and  me  to  see  the 
Cardinals  play  bfiseball  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
train  trip  required  almost  that  much  time 
one  way. 

Wow !  I  thought  at  the  time,  flying  nonstop 
to  Moscow  in  Communist  Russia. 

However,  more  drama  was  about  to  come — 
a  front-row  seat  at  the  famous  "kitchen  de- 
bate" between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Premier 
Khrtishchev  at  the  American  exhibition  in 
Sokolnlka  Park  near  Moscow.  Remember  that 
wonderful  musical  comedy  song,  "With  a 
Little  Bit  of  Luck".' 

Mr.  Nixon  was  scheduled  to  have  a  private 
tour  with  Khrushchev  at  the  exhibition  and 
to  deliver  a  major  speech  evening  the  Ameri- 
can exhibition. 

BAD  STAKT 

But  many  things  went  awry.  First,  five 
days  before  Mr.  Nixon  departed.  President 
Elsenhower  issued  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive 
Nations"  week,  during  which  free  people 
would  re-dedlcate  themselves  and  pray  for 
the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  people  back 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

WTien  the  vice-president  arrived  at  the 
exhibit,  Khrushchev  was  furious  about  the 
captive  nations  resolution,  saying,  "It  stinks 
and  is  provocative." 

At  a  model  television  studio,  Khrushchev 
took  out  after  Nixon  in  a  taped  show,  a  fact 
which  the  vice-president  realized  would  be 
shown  in  the  United  States  and  would  put 
him  on  the  defensive. 

I  must  explain  that  there  was  a  "pool"  of 
reporters  asslgnedvto  Nixon  and  Khrushchev, 
an  arrangement  whereby  this  "pool"  relays 
the  story  to  other  correspondents  afterward. 

But  as  Khmshchev  needled  Nixon  on  the 
walk  through  the  exhibit  grounds,  I  got  a  big 
break.  The  "pool"  broke  down,  workmen 
dropped  their  tools  and  spectators  surged 
around  the  two  leaders.  It  was  chaos.  I 
literally  was  swept  up  in  the  crowd  to  the 
front  of  the  model  American  home  where 
Nixon  decided  this  was  the  moment  to  strike 
back. 

The  vice-president  made  the  point  that 
this  was  a  replica  of  a  typical  American 
house  in  the  United  States  costing  $14,000 
and  that  almost  any  steelworker  could  buy 
It. 

Here  I  was  standing  immediately  back  of 
Nixon  and  Khrushchev  and  with  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  now  the  head  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party,  nearby,  listening  for  over  an 
hour  to  an  historic  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  capitalistic  and  Communist  systems, 
and,  I  might  add,  taking  notes  as  fast  as  I 
could. 


Mr.  Nixon  was  tremendously  effective  and 
more  than  recouped  the  losses  he  suffered 
earlier  in  the  day.  Afterward  I  talked  to  the 
vice-president  as  he  sat  in  his  car.  He  said 
Khrushchev  had  almost  knocked  him  out  of 
the  ring  earlier  and  that  it  was  impor"Lunl 
that  he  strike  back. 

The  newspaper  stones  on  the  "kitchen  de- 
bate" I  there  were  no  live  television  or  radio 
accounts  of  it)  sen;  the  political  stock  of 
Nixon  soaring  in  the  United  States.  He  dem- 
onstrated how  skillfully  he  could  debate  with 
even  such  a  ru^t'ed  adversary  as  Khrushchev. 

After  ■fiUiug  in  "  my  colleagues  who  could 
not  hear  what  had  been  said.  I  rushed  bacii 
to  ihe  hote;.  wrote  lor  ever  a:i  hour  ai.d 
then  filed  my  story  to  Kansas  City  It  'Aas 
an  experience  I  will  never  forget. 

IKE    MESSAGE 

A'.so  memorable  are  my  experiences  with 
four  Presidents,  each  of  whom  had  their  own 
personal  and  political  strengths,  their  own 
way  of  dealing  with  the  press  and  their  share 
of  human  frailties. 

First,  Eisenhower.  In  1951  I  went  to  Europe 
on  an  assignment  and  before  I  left  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  had  been  actively  promoting 
the  general  as  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  told  me.  "Johnny  ihe  always 
called  me  Johnny),  when  you  get  to  Parip 
tell  Siick  Persons  that  Ike  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  one  way  or  another — and  soon  " 

•Slick"  Persons  was  Maj.  Gen.  Wilton  B 
Persons,  a  top  aide  to  Elsenhower,  then  su- 
preme commander.  Allied  forces.  Europe. 
Later  Genera!  Persons,  who  became  a  top 
assistant  to  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  often  told  me  that  I  was  the  man  who 
dPllvered   ""the  message  to  Garcia."' 

I  sometimes  had  the  impression  that  Ike 
never  really  had  the  appetite  to  seek  the 
presidency  or  to  rerve  in  it.  But  the  trap- 
pings, the  accoutrements  of  the  most  pow- 
erful office  in  the  free  world  and  that  stirring 
song,  "Htdl  to  the  Chief"  often  have  a  way  of 
changing  a  man's  mind. 

The  general  came  to  the  White  House  at 
a  time  when  the  American  p)eople  were  lous- 
ing for  a  period  of  world  peace  and  domestic 
tranquillity  and  generally  he  served  that  pur- 
pose well  despite  several  major  Illnesses. 
Many  of  his  critics,  however,  complained  that 
he  was  content  to  coast  along  and  that  he 
did  not  Initiate  any  programs  vital  to  the 
country. 

President  Elsenhower,  unlike  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  had  no  Inclination  to  deal  with 
the  press,  which  was  why  his  press  secretary, 
James  C.  Hagerty,  possessed  so  much  power. 
But  the  general  portrayed  a  magnetic  per- 
sonality to  the  public  and  In  parades,  with 
his  arms  outstretched,  he  always  received 
thunderous  applause. 

Ike  seldom  read  the  newspapers  or  listened 
to  the  news  programs  on  television,  a  fact 
which  was  often  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  him  and  his  aides. 

Several  times  at  news  conferences,  which 
he  held  regularly,  a  reporter  would  ask 
Eisenhower  a  question  dealing  with  an  issue 
which  had  been  on  page  one  all  week  The 
President  frequently  would  respond  by  sav- 
ing, '"Well,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  this 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  but  I  will 
say  this  ..." 

Once,  at  a  reception  for  Republican  lead- 
ers In  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House. 
President  Eisenhower,  then  nearlng  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  was  overheard  saying  to  a 
friend  that  he  didn't  want  to  run  for  an- 
other term  but  that  "they  tell  me  they 
haven't  got  time  to  build  up  anyone  else  '" 
When  that  story  came  out  there  were  a  lot 
of  red  faces  at  the  White  House  and  the  Pres- 
ident had  some  explaining  to  do. 

JJ-.K.   CONTACTS 

My  contacts  and  friendship  with  John  P. 
Kennedy  began  when  he  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1953. 
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Once  when  I  took  Richard  B.  Fowl«j',  then 
president  of  The  Star,  and  John  W.  Cott.  then 
executive  editor,  to  see  Kennedy  in  the 
White  House,  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
saymg,  "John  Cauley  Is  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine  since  my  S:>nate  days."  " 

In  1956  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Matirlce  E. 
Van  Ackerson,  I  asked  Senator  Kennedy  to 
.speak  to  a  Rockhiirst  day  dinner  at  tl*  Hotel 
IMtiehlebach,  which  he  did. 

Early  In  1959  JFK.  came  to  Kanais  City 
to  sound  out  prospects  for  d<'l'^atesho  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

The  senator  asked  me  If  I  covild  set  up  a 
mcetine  for  him  with  Roy  Roberts,  wtilch  I 
did  I  sat  In  on  the  2-hour  conversatl«Bi  and 
It  was  fascinating,  both  of  them  beijg  In- 
ten."5e  political  animals.  Mr  Roberts,  a  Stanch 
Republican  and  one  of  the  "  klncmakers"  In 
the  GO. P..  told  me  that  The  Star  woidd  not 
support  Kennedy  editorially,  but  that  ije  ad- 
mired Kennedy's  honesty,  personal  <4k&riii, 
political  savvy  and  lalelleclual  attalni4euts. 
One  of  my  mohC  memorable  exper^nces 
was  when  I  traveled  with  President  Kei^edy 
to  Ireland,  Germany  and  Italy  In  the  tuni- 
mer  of  1963.  f 

In  Berlin  the  President  received  the  knost 
overwhelming  reception  of  his  career,  jfrom 
the  motorcade  behind  the  President's  f&r  I 
will  never  forget  the  sight  of  that  sea  q|  hu- 
man faces  chanting  "Kenue-day,  KSine- 
day  .'•  \ 

I  saw  President  Kennedy  privately  sci^eral 
tunes  tn  his  office  where  he  talked  for  l^ck- 
ground  which  was  invaluable.  \ 

His  language  often  was  earthy  and  s4nie- 
tlmes  acid.  Once  when  I  reminded  bl|^  of 
a  political  opponent  In  his  own  party  hi  got 
up  from  his  de&k  and  said  "that  —  is  always 
trying  to  kick  me  In  the  — ." 

Immediately  after  Senator  Kennedy  iwas 
elected  President  I.  along  with  several  o^her 
reporters,  was  at  the  home  of  his  fattier, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  on  Nantucket  S(Hmd 
near  Hyannls  Port,  Mass. 

Ethel  Kennedy  said  to  the  reporters,  ''AH 
we  have  Is  milk  punch.  If  you  guys  ^nt 
Scotch  or  Bourbon  you'll  have  to  fix  iclfor 
yourself  In  tb»  kitchen." 

l.ater  the  President-elect  and  his  ^^ilfe, 
Jackie,  appeared  In  the  living  room  antf  be 
Introduced  Jackie  to  each  reporter.  amazi4gly 
calling  almost  everyone  by  his  first  nam4t 

orF  THE  RECORD  | 

After  awhile  the  President-elect  tllked 
olT  the  rwcord  to  the  reporters  saying  jthat 
he  thought  the  debates  with  Vlce-Pres^ent 
Nixon  were  the  ttrmlng  point  in  the  ^m- 
palgn.  ; 

He  also  added,  "If  Nelson  (Rockefeller^had 
been  running,  he  might  have  clobbered  ^e." 

As  we  prepared  to  leave,  Kennedy  ^me 
up  to  me  and  asked,  "Tou  got  m  ride  b^k?" 
and  after  I  said  yes  he  said.  lefs  go  out  liere 
on  the  pofxsh.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Just  the  President -elect  and  I  were  t4ere, 
and  I  remember  It  was  gray  and  sleeting  cut- 
aide.  He  wanted  to  know  how  Ch*rlle  Brfwa. 
a  Democrat,  had  come  out  In  the  7th  ^n- 
greasional  District  of  Ui.s8ourl.  I  told  h|m  I 
had  heard  Charlie  had  been  defeated.:  but 
I  thought,  too.  bow  unusual  It  was  ftr  a 
President-elect  to  be  concerned  about  a  fela- 
tively  otiscure  member  of  the  House  |k-om 
MissourL  • 

I  wUl  always  remember,  too.  when  I  j-odo 
'With  Senator  Kennedy  on  his  private  fSana 
from  Lewlston.  Maine,  to  Providence,  I  R.I. 
early  on  the  Monday  morning  before:  the 
election.  ] 

His  Tolce  was  hoarse  and  his  eyes  #ere 
red  from  fatigue.  It  was  bitter  cold  as  W4|  de- 
planed ftnd  I  aaked  hUn,  "Jack,  how  dojyou 
t-lze  up  the  campaign?"  : 

He  answered  wearily.  "I  have  Just  one!  big 
worry.  X  wonder  if  this  country  is  rec4l]f  for 
a  Catholic  Presbtoat.'  \ 

There  will  always  be  controversy  and  kle- 


bate  about  the  record  of  the  Kennedy  years 
in  the  White  House. 

History,  of  course,  will  have  to  l)e  the 
Judge.  But  In  this  reporter's  Judgment  Ken- 
nedy, among  other  accomplishments,  re- 
lEmlted  the  spirit  of  the  country,  especially 
among  the  young  persons,  worked  for  a 
government  more  responsive  to  the  needs  ol 
the  people  and  he  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  world. 

He  demonstrated  how  he  covild  recoup 
from  a  major  disaster  .such  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  come  back  with  a  .■'niaslilng  triumph 
suL-h  ns  forcing  the  Ru;  -iians  to  remove  their 
ini-s.siies  from  Cuba. 

Secretary  Rusk  once  told  mc,  "We  greatly 
unaerestlniated  the  allecnon,  admiraticn 
Hiid  undersunding  that  the  world  h.id  lor 
Jack  Kennedy." 

Almost  everyone  knows  where  he  or  she 
was  when  the  President  was  a.;sasjmatcd  In 
Dallas  In  November  of  19C3.  and  space  docs 
not  permit  me  to  chronicle  my  experience. 
I  have  written  of  it  exiciislvcly  In  The  Star 
pre\  lously. 

That  night  I  w.is  In  the  Roe  Garden  at 
the  White  House  when  the  helicopter  bear- 
ing the  new  President,  Lyndon  Balnea  John- 
son, came  In  after  the  presidential  plane 
had  landed  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  I 
will  always  remember  tliat  eerie  sight,  the 
helicopter  approaching  and  the  Washington 
monument,  bathed  In  light.  In  the  back- 
ground. 

As  he  was  walking  toward  the  Oval  OfUce. 
Mr.  Johnson  spotted  me  and  Bill  Thels  of 
the  Hearst  uewspajiers  and  came  over  to 
.shake  hands.  For  a  moment  I  was  stunned, 
then  all  I  could  say  was  "God  bless  you,  Mr. 
1  re^ldeni  "  lie  said  "Thank  you"  and  moved 
cm 

JOHNSON     TEARS 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  an  able,  fascinating, 
articulate  and  mysterious  man.  He  could 
lie  kind  and  considerate  and  also  lempes- 
luous  and  tyrannical. 

An  example  of  Mr.  Johnson's  temperament 
occurred  one  morning  when  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  see  hUu  and  was  ushered  Into 
the  upstairs  living  quarters  at  the  White 
House  where  the  President  was  suifflng  into 
his  nose  some  sort  of  medication  lor  post- 
nasal drip.  A  valet  was  putting  on  Mr.  John- 
iion's   hose — an    unforgettable   sl^ht. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
Just  returned  from  a  triumphal  campaign 
trip  to  the  Northeast,  he  was  In  a  foul  mood. 
He  asked  the  telephone  operator  to  con- 
tact Prof.  Eric  Goldman,  an  "In-house"  In- 
tellectual on  the  staff.  He  was  Informed  that 
the  professor  was  at  a  television  studio  for 
a  taping  session.  LJ3J.  blew  up. 

"Vou  tell  the  professor  that  I  want  him 
to  have  a  passion  for  anonymity,"  he  shouted. 
"And  If  he  doesn't  he  Is  fired." 

In  the  next  few  minutes  the  President 
threatened  to  flre  three  other  top  aides  who 
were  not  In  their  offices. 

President  Johnson  had  colorful  phrases  to 
describe  some  of  his  top  aides.  He  had  great 
admiration  for  Robert  McNamara.  secretary 
of  defense,  and  once  referred  to  McNamara 
as  "that  guy  with  the  Stacomb  on  his  hair," 
a  reference  to  McNamara's  slick  black  pom- 
padour hair  style. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  responsible  for  much 
constructive  legislation,  but  the  war  tn 
Vietnam  Onally  destroyed  blm  and  forced 
him  to  the  decision  not  to  run  again. 

Once  in  the  living  quarters  be  told  me 
about  'Vietnam  In  this  one  dramatic  sen- 
tence. "Maybe  I  Just  should  have  walked 
away  from  the  whole  thing." 

Mr.  Jobnson  sometimes  was  naive  and 
overpossesaed  with  a  sense  of  bis  own  power. 
After  many  agonizing  moments,  Tfae  Star 
announced  tliat  it  would  support  L3J.  for 
Preeldent,  tbe  first  time  that  the  newspaper 
bad  endorsed  a  Democrat  for  the  White 
House  since  Drover  Cleveland. 


After  The  Star  disclosed  its  decision,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  Jubilant.  He  figured  that  The 
Star,  with  Its  background  as  a  Republican 
newspaper  and  with  the  reputation  of  Roy 
Roberts  as  a  G.O.P.  "kingmaker,"  would 
bring  other  Republican  publications  Into 
line. 

L.B.J,  was  at  the  ranch  In  Texas  when  he 
learned  of  The  Star's  decision.  He  called  Mr. 
Roberts  on  the  telephone  and  after  thanking 
him,  said,  "Now  John  Cauley  and  Joe  Las- 
tellc   (my  colleague)   are  on  my  team." 

To  his  everlasting  ci-edlt,  Mr.  Roberts 
snapped  back,  "The  hell  they  aj-e.  They're  on 
my  team." 

R.M.N. 

Now  about  Richard  Milhous  Nlxoti.  Wliat 
can  one  say  In  this  torrential  time?  My  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Nixon  were  excellent  when 
he  was  vice-president  but,  along  with  r.iy 
colleagties  in  the  press  corps,  my  contact,s 
with  him  since  he  has  been  President  have 
not  been  satisfactory,  to  put  it  charitably. 
Mr.  Nlxon'B  antipathy  toward  the  press  is 
dlfflcult  to  explain.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  cordial  If  not  exactly  cozy-cozy 
relations. 

Before  and  after  the  trip  to  Russia  in  1959, 
Mr.  Nixon  had  reporters  to  his  home  and  to 
the  Columbia  Country  Club  for  parties.  He 
and  his  wife.  Pat,  were  gracious  and  charm- 
ing host  and  hostess. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  President  does 
well  at  what  few  press  conference*  he  has, 
and  in  more  informal  sessions  In  bis  office 
and  In  the  White  House  brlefltig  room  he  Is 
generally  effective   and   forthcoming. 

An  oversimplification  might  be  that  he 
rubs  many  reporters  the  wrong  way  and 
many  reporters  rub  him  the  wrong  way  for 
Inscrutable  reasons. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  com- 
piled an  excellent  record  in  foreign  affairs — 
especially  his  Initiatives  toward  Red  China 
and  the  Improvement  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  NUcm  ended  the  long  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  got  the  prisoners  of  war  home. 

How  he  got  so  fouled  up  with  Watergate 
would  take  a  book  to  recount.  His  t>rlnclpal 
explanation  is  that  be  was  busy  running 
the  country  Instead  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
my  own  theories  is  that  if  he  bad  read  regu- 
larly the  transcripts  of.  the  dally  White 
House  news  briefings,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Jobnson  did,  be  would  have  been  aware 
of  tbe  questions  being  asked  about  Water- 
gate, drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  scandal 
'would  not  go  away  and  perhaps  moved  more 
expeditiously  than  he  did. 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  man  with  such  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  dedication  should  have 
his  record  debauched  with  such  Issues  as 
Watergate  and  tbe  Income  tax  controversy. 
He  should  never  have  accepted  the  blind 
loyalty  of  such  aides  as  Bob  Haldeman  and 
he  should  have  detected  the  machinations  of 
other  people  around  him.  For  this  the  Presi- 
dent must  bear  full  responsibility. 
AamiNG  FATru 
During  the  admUilstrations  of  four  Presi- 
dents I  have  witnessed  many  monumental, 
significant  and  Indeed  revolutionary  changes 
In  this  country  and  its  institutions,  some 
good,  I  think,  and  some  not  so  good. 

But  every  time  I  return  from  abroad  I 
think  of  what  a  strong,  wonderful  and  re- 
sourceful country  this  Is.  Sure  it  has  its 
weaknesses  and  frallltles,  but  it  has  been 
durable  enough  to  survive  them. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  Anksrican  people.  Sometimes  I  get 
discouraged  at  their  lackadaisical  attitude 
on  publlo  affairs,  but  when  tbe  chips  are 
down  tb«y  usually  make  the  right  Judgments. 
For  a  iUe-looc  bacbslor  it  may  seem 
strange  for  nse  to  say  that  I  stlU  have  faith 
and  hope  la  Um  jounger  generation,  despite 
their  weird  ways,  frequent  IrreversDce  and 
knov-it-aU  attitude. 
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I  have  nine  nieces  and  nephews  and  at 
the  last  count  14  great-nieces  and  nephews, 
the  eldest  of  whom  delight  tn  telling  me 
what  has  been  wrong  with  my  generation. 

I  have  a  nephew  Thomas  Lee  Stephenson, 
24,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Unlverstly 
of  Missouri  and  played  football  there  and 
who  Is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  News. 
I  am  proud  of  him. 

Once  I  visited  him  at  Columbia  and  I  said, 
"T.  L.,  when  I  was  a  student  here  I  didn't 
waste  my  time  on  girls  and  beer,"  which 
was  an  observation  correct  only  In  that  I 
didn't  have  the  money  to  pursue  such  ac- 
tivities. 

It  Is  typical  perhaps  of  this  younger  gen- 
eration for  him  to  make  a  devastating  reply. 
T.  L.  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  in  a  mock 
yawn  and  said,  "Uncle  John,  you  bore  me. 
And  never  say  "girls  and  beer."  Say,  "women 
and  Cutty  Stu'k'." 


Best    Recollections 

Memorable  quotes  from  21  years  in  Wash- 
ington : 

President  Elsenhower  after  being  asked  at 
a  press  conference  If  he  could  give  a  major 
Idea  of  Vice  President  Nixon  that  General 
Elsenhower  bad  adopted  In  bis  role  as  chief 
decision  maker:  "If  you  give  me  a  week  I 
might  think  of  one.  I  don't  remember."  The 
President  said  he  made  the  remark  In  Jest 
and  Just  as  the  press  conference  was  break- 
ing up. 

President  Kennedy,  addressing  a  group  of 
foreign  military  attaches:  "Now  when  you  go 
back  to  your  respective  countries,  people  will 
tell  you  not  to  go  into  politics.  But  let  me 
say  that  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  I  was 
an  obscure  Navy  lieutenant.  I  got  into  poli- 
tics and  now  I'm  commander  In  chief." 

Kennedy  also  once  remarked:  ""'When  I 
was  In  the  House  I  often  wondered  how 
President  "Truman  could  get  Into  so  much 
trouble.  Now  I  know.  It's  easy." 

President  Johnson,  discussing  the  war  In 
Vietnam:  ""Maybe  I  should  have  Just  walked 
away  from  the  whole  thing."  Also  Mr.  John- 
son once  told  this  reporter:  "What  this 
country  needs  are  not  more  people  with  A.B., 
M.A.  and  PbJJ  degrees,  but  more  garage  me- 
chanics, beauty  parlor  operators  and 
plumbers" 

President  Nixon:  "'The  easiest  period  In  a 
crisis  situation  Is  actually  tbe  battle  Itself. 
"The  most  difficult  Is  the  period  of  Indeci- 
sion— ^whether  to  fight  or  to  run  away." 

Dean  Rusk,  former  secretary  of  state,  a 
chain  smoker,  upon  being  asked  If  be  had 
read  the  Public  Health  Service  report  on.  tbe 
dangers  of  smoking:  "Yes  I  have.  But  I  fig- 
ure this  Job  wlU  get  me  before  the  ciga- 
rettes." 

Secretary  Kissinger,  after  a  man  ap- 
proached him  at  a  party  and  said  he  had 
alwajrs  wanted  to  meet  blm  and  thank  him 
for  saving  the  country:   ""You're  welcome." 


THE  GENOCIDE  CXDNVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation  that  believes  itself  to  be  a  world 
leader,  the  United  States  should  preserve 
that  deserved  reputation  and  respect  by 
ratifying  the  Oenocide  Convention.  It  is 
important  that  our  Nation  use  its  present 
position  of  moral  leadership  in  our  own 
interests  and  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 
The  Oenocide  Convention,  which  has 
been  ratified  by  78  other  nations  since 
1948,  but  which  still  awaits  our  approval, 
is  in  both  our  Nation's  and  the  world  s  in- 
terests. The  crime  of  genocide,  so  blatant 
during  the  Third  Reich,  prompted  the 
writing  of  this  treaty.  Yet  genocide  con- 
tinues today  and  wiU  continue  imtil  every 
nation,  including  the  United  States,  uses 


its  moral  leadership  to  keep  this  crime 
from  occurring. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  main  sup- 
porters of  a  treaty  on  genocide.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
support  strongly  such  a  treaty.  It  has 
been  25  years  since  President  Truman 
asked  for  the  treaty's  ratification,  yet 
the  Senate  has  never  voted  directly  on 
this  treaty.  It  is  sad  that  after  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  ratified  a  treaty  on  a  crime  that 
is  condemned  by  every  rational  person. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  world  and  to  itself  to  use  every 
resource  in  its  power  to  insure  that  the 
deliberate  extermination  of  any  group 
will  never  again  be  repeated.  The  free- 
dom and  liberty  so  dear  to  the  American 
people  can  be  spread  throughout  the 
world  only  if  we  assert  our  positive  moral 
leadership.  The  Genocide  Convention  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  in  its  world  leader- 
ship role  for  the  betterment  of  all  peo- 
ples, I  urge  the  Senate's  support  for  the 
resolution  ratifying  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pim- 
ishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


EXPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember Senator  Stevenson  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  (S.  2411)  that  would 
have  established  a  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced system  for  regulating  the  export  of 
our  major  agricultural  commodities.  At 
that  time  we  were  beginning  to  experi- 
ence the  inflationary  effects  contributed 
to  by  the  way  a  sale  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union  was  handled  and  its  effect  on 
domestic  food  prices.  We  had  also  imder- 
mined  the  confidence  of  our  traditional 
trading  partners  by  imposing  unilateral 
export  restrictions  on  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  such  as  soybeans. 

Secretary  Butz  has  now  admitted  that 
export  controls  applied  in  such  a  manner 
were  harmful,  but  in  the  meantime  our 
food  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  the  low- 
est level  In  over  20  years,  without  devel- 
oping any  adequate  system  to  cope  with 
the  imderlylng  problem  of  increasing 
world  dependence  on  U.S.  agricultural 
production. 

We  have  now  reached  the  unprece- 
dented situation  of  relying  entirely  on 
this  year's  crop,  without  our  traditional 
backlog  of  reserves,  to  feed  ourselves  and 
the  world.  The  lack  of  a  reserve  cushion 
could  weU  produce  a  volatility  in  com- 
modity markets  as  great,  or  greater,  than 
we  experienced  last  year.  With  InflaticHi 
raging  at  record  levels  in  the  United 
States,  a  repeat  of  last  year's  food  price 
increases  is  absolutely  unacceptable.  It 
is  essential  to  develop  a  sound  agricul- 
tural export  policy,  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  to  provide  food  security 
for  our  own  people  without  depriving  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  needed  commodities. 
That  Is  easier  said  than  done,  because 
the  real  choice  may  be  between  mass 
starvation  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  an 
adjustment  In  our  eating  habl\^s. 

As  Anthony  Lewis  pointed  out  a  few 
days  ago  In  an  editorial  In  the  New 


York  Times,  per  capita  U.S.  beef  con- 
sumption has  increased  from  50  pounds 
in  1950  to  119  pounds  in  1973. 

Feeding  corn  to  cattle  In  feed  lots,  you 
end  up  putting  on  the  table  In  steaks  and 
stews  only  5  percent  of  the  calories  that 
were  In  the  corn.  An  American  now  uses 
2,200  pounds  of  grain  per  year  to  feed  him- 
self, a  Chinese  400.  But  of  the  American 
figure  only  140  pounds  are  eaten  directly 
as  grain  in  bread  or  other  cereal  products. 
Of  the  Chinese  400,  360  are  eaten  as  gram. 

It  is  these  fundamental  choices  that 
we  must  explore  in  developing  a  world 
food  policy  and  examining  our  export 
policy.  We  shall  consider  these  issues  in 
hearings  on  S.  2411  and  other  legisla- 
tion to  be  held  under  Senator  Steven- 
soNs  chairmanship  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  As  a  important  guide  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  issues,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  section  on  the  next 
harvest  that  appeared  in  the  Economist 
iLondon)  on  April  20,  1974.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  from  the  Economist  (London" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
■were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORt>, 
a.s  follows : 

[From  the  Economtit,  Apr.  20,  1974] 

The  Next  HaJ£\est 

the  plough,  haerow  and  habvesteh  hold  the 

kiv  lo  this  year's  inflation 

Across  the  northern  hemisphere  farmers 
are  now  sowing  the  crop  that,  by  this  sum- 
mer, sho'uld  be  ripening  into  the  largest  har- 
vest ever  reaped.  It  will  need  to  be.  The 
world's  food  supply  has  never  before  been  so 
perilous.  Two  years  ago  our  granaries  were 
bulging  with  surplus  grain.  Today  they  are 
touching  bottom.  The  turnaround  has  been 
sudden.  It  started  with  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  crop  in  1972  and  of  the  Indian  mon- 
soon later  that  year.  It  was  aggravated  by  a 
sudden  reversal  in  America's  farm  policy.  Not 
even  a  record  crop  last  year  stopped  prices 
from  soaring,  or  grain  from  rtinnlng  out  of 
the  world's  reserves.  By  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son In  June,  world  wheat  stocks  will  stand 
at  one-third  the  level  of  four  years  ago,  and 
today  there  are  300m  more  mouths  to  feed. 

This  season's  crop,  therefore.  Is  the  most 
important  In  modern  times.  If  it  falls  to  yield 
a  bumper  harvest  It  will  not  only  make 
famine  a  near  certainty  In  areas  of  the  In- 
dian subcontinent;  but  it  will  dash  the  hopes 
of  politicians  In  the  west  of  bringing  Infla- 
tion under  control.  It  Is  the  unprecedented 
tripling  of  wheat  prices,  and  the  doubling  of 
soybean,  animal  feed  and  beef  prices  over 
the  past  two  years,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  has  stoked  up  world  Inflation. 

All  eyes  should  be  on  Chicago's  commodity 
markets.  A  sudden  faU  In  prices  there  will 
have  a  far  greater  effect  on  food  prices  t.'^an 
any  politicians'  wrangllngs.  Fortunately  early 
guesses  are  that  this  year's  farm  output 
should  be  well  up  on  1973.  In  anticipation, 
some  prices  have  already  begun  to  edge  down 
and  wheat  has  faUen  35  per  cent  from  its 
recent  peak  in  the  last  six  weeks.  But  there 
Is  so  much  lost  ground  to  be  made  up  that 
It  would  be  optimistic  to  forecast  prices  fall- 
ing back  to  even  double  the  levels  of  early 
1972.  If  prices  do  retreat  any  further  farmers 
will  merely  put  their  harvest  In  store  rather 
than  plump  It  on  to  tbe  market.  So  prices 
win  remain  high  and  until  the  world's  gran- 
aries are  topped  up  again  every  harvest  will 
be  a  close-run  thing. 

It  is  an  unhappy  situation.  The  empty 
storage  bins  In  Kansas  have  affected  almoet 
every  economic  Indicator  In  tbe  Industrial- 
ised wwld.  Americans  themselves  are  now 
paying  30  per  cent  more  for  their  food  than 
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in  1972.  In  Japan  the  food  Index  hAs  c  Lmb«d 
1 1  per  cent  In  the  last  three  months  1  tavlng 
all  other  retaU  prices  behind.  Britain^  food 
bill  has  Jumped  also,  adding  an  ext^  and 
quite  unprecedented  £700m  a  year  to  lia  bal- 
ance of  payments  deflctt  Just  to  tmp<  rt  the 
same  quantity  of  food.  The  greatest  sSrprlse 
of  all  Is  that  the  European  common  a  arket, 
once  Isolated  from  the  world  grain  trfde  by 
Its  exceptionally  high  farm  prices,  is  sow  a 
source  of  relatively  cheap  food.  Thefe  are 
turnarounds  that  not  a  single  pundit  fc  resaw 
as  little  as  two  years  ago.  ^ 

The  rules  are  now  quite  cliaiiged.  Tim  )ugh- 
out  the  19608  harvests  were  largely  routine 
affairs,  attracting  little  political  or  ecofcomlc 
notice.  There  was  ample  grain  in  the^wcrld 
and  prices  were  low  and  stable.  Wheni  there 
were   shortage*,   as   in   India,   the   main  ex- 
porting countries  were  happy  to  maMfe  vast 
shipments  at  concessionary  prices.  ThoJ  days 
are  gone.  If  the  underdeveloped  world  jiieeds 
grain  now.  It  must  pay  for  It  In  comp4utlon 
with  British  or  Japanese  demand.  Th 
no  longer  enough  stocks  to  bale  out  com 
by  charity.  Aware  of  the  extraordlnar 
Itlcal  danger  of  thL;  new  situation.  Mr. 
Kissinger,  the  American  Secretary  of 
has  called  for  a  world  food  conference 
United  Nations  thla  November.  By  tha 
the  harvest  will  be  in  and  we  will  kn 
worst.  What  are  Uie  prospects? 

THE    UAHVESl— ir    CAN  T    lit    TOO    C 

Everything   depends   on    the    great 
of    North    America    which    provides 
cei.t    of    the    world's    trade    In    wliea 
most    of    Its    animal    feed.    Encourage 
the     promise     of     high     prices     Amt^ica  s 
farmers    are    rushing    to    plant    6    periceiit 
more  land  than  last  year.  A  total  of  k40m 
acres    could    be    under    the    plough    0$   the 
United  States,  the  highest  for  18  yea*    By 
October  76m  tons  of  wheat  may  havetbeeii 
harvested    in    America    and    Canada  i  40m 
tons  of   which   will   be   avaUable  elthet   for 
export  or  stock-piling    Even  a  crop  oflthls 
size,    however.    Is    unlikely    to    bring    ilces 
down.    Anythmg    below    the.se    expectAllons 
could  trigger  off  new  price  increases.    ] 

The    important    animal    feed    grain    fcrop 
is  also  expected  to  be  gcod.  American  t>ro 
auction  should   be  up  15  per  cent  this 
to  about  ai3m  tons,  and  the  world  crc 
coarse   grains  should   exceed   680m   ton 
this  brings  animal  feed  prices  down  It  ' 
welcomed    by    livestock    farmers    who    _„,^ 
been  squeezed   by   Increased  costs.   ButTthe 
output  of  soybeans,  one  of  the  major  preieln 
sources  for  animal   feed,   will   fall   this 
after    I973.s    record    jump    of    25    per 
Plantings  in  the  United  States  will  be 
cent  less.  The  soybean  price  at  $6  a  b 
Is  still  extremely  high,  although  at  one 
the  prlc«  hit  $11   American  farmers  are  c 
ly  not  reckoning  on  any  further  drop 
waiting'  for  better  prices,  have  hung  ._.   . 
6  6m  tons  of  stocks  from  last  vear    Pro  luc- 
tlon   this  year  could   touch   42m   ton.'*      me- 
thlrd   of  which  w^uld  be  expor-fd    ear 'iP" 
America    $3.5    billion    at    present    prices     p'j 
sovbeans   win   wmaln   the   country's   laj  gest 
single  foreign  rurroncy  earner.  T 

The  American  monopoly  of  the  soy!  can 
Is  not  likely  to  last  out  the  decadel  At 
present  the  soybean,  which  Is  very  s*-.sl- 
tlve  to  the  length  of  daylight,  can  onli  be 
CTOwn  in  a  relatively  narrow  band  of  fend 
that  rurs  acres'*  the  United  States.  But  fcew 
penetic  variations  are  being  bred  that  .vill 
allow  the  '  ean  to  grow  farther  to  the  nirth 
In  Canada  and  Europe  and  southern  cllnAtes 
like  Australia.  Brazil  is  already  expenjine 
Its  crop   rapidly.  : 

SPECtTLATION— CHICAOO-8  T«ICKS  \ 

America  wUI  always  flx  the  world  pices 
"t  nxmt  food.  International  Investi^ent 
money  has  poured  Into  Chicago's  commojlty 
markets  Business  has  multiplied  with  tafch- 
Ion,  antl  tumorer  In  the  farm  futures  is  ioV 
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running  at  $300  billion  a  year— conalderably 
more   than  on  the   world's  combined  stock 
m*rket«.  To  label  this  money  speculative  is 
meantn^esa.  To  believe  that  it  can  only  force 
prices  up  and  never  down  Is  naive.  What  has 
happened  Is  that  the  big  International  grain 
trading  oompanJes.  caught  out  by  the  sudden 
drop    In    world   stocks   and   fluctuating   ex- 
change rates,  have  now  begun  to  cover  their 
requirements    Increasingly    far    forward.    To 
guarantee    supplies    they    are    taking    long 
term,    and    therefore    speculative,    positions. 
This  has  led  to  a  substantial  shift  of  private 
stocks    to    the    International    trading    com- 
panies   which    understandably    believe    that 
grain  Is  a  safer  home  for  their  spare  cash 
than  the  vagaries  of  the  currency  markets 
These  companies  will  continue  to  snap   up 
supplies  If  they  fear  that  by  the  .■spring  of 
1975  world  stocks  will  again  be  touching  bot- 
tom. For  the  world  has  got  itself  into  a  situ- 
ation now  where  not  merely  this  year's  crop 
but  the  one  In  1975  as  well  cannot  afford  to 
be  anything  less  than  a  recDrd  breaker. 

Chicago's  prices  are  likely  to  st..y  far  more 
volatue  than  they  were  throughout  the  19Ws 
when  gram  prices  shifted  Oiilv  a  f-w  cenls 
a  month.  Farmrro  a^;  well  as  f.nan.iers  iune 
b,-gun  playing  the  swings  and  roundabouts 
now  that  prices  are  unsettled;  th.it  means 
when  the  next  downturn  In  prices  doe^  <  nnie 
perhaps  early  next  year  if  harrets  go  well, 
It  will  be  as  sharp  as  the  rise  since  1972. 

AMRICA — A  CHANCE  OF  rOLICY 

Uiider  President  Nixon  and  his  Sccretrav 
of  Slate  fnr  Agriculture.  Mr.  Earl  Bi.t/, 
American  farm  policy  has  quietly  been  re- 
verted in  the  last  two  years.  Tradltlonallv 
the  great  silos  of  the  middle  west,  the  Kansas 
cathedrals  as  they  are  called,  were  regardrd 
as  the  tutorage  bins  for  the  world.  Huge  stocks 
of  wheat  and  com  were  piled  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Uncle  Sam,  and  with  these  sur- 
pluses hanging  over  the  market  prices  were 
kept  low.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
woiUd  also  pay  farmers  handscmelv  for  keep- 
ing as  much  as  COm  acres  lying  fallow.  These 
two  schemes  cost  $4  billion  a  year. 

The  world  was  happy  with  this  policy  but 
not  the  American  taxpayer.  Today  the  fed- 
eral government  has  got  out  of  the  grain 
buslneaa  altogether.  There  are  no  more  ex- 
pensive stocks  to  be  financed  and  the  siu-ge 
In  world  prices  that  has  directly  r  suited 
has  pushed  American  farm  exp&ris  up  to 
918  bUllon  a  year.  This  is  $9  billion  more 
than  In  1972  and  this  sum  accounts  by  Itself 
for  the  entire  dramatic  turn-around  in 
America's  balance  of  payments.  America's 
farmers  grew  over  (90  billion  of  produce  last 
year  and  are  coating  the  taxpayers  only  one- 
eighth  the  subsidies  in  1973. 

So  far  so  good.  But  Mr.  Bute's  policy  is 
already  running  Into  trouble.  American  do- 
mestic prices  have  risen  as  sharply  as  ex- 
port prices  and  the  public,  accu-tomed  to 
years  of  cheap  food,  is  angry.  American 
grocery  prices  went  up  14  per  cent  laTt  year, 
a  rise  that  »iU  probably  be  matched  In  i974! 
If  food  prices  are  to  fall  for  the  American 
housewife  they  muBt  fall  on  the  world  mar- 
ket first,  and  that  means  a  proportionate 
decline  In  America's  expert  earnlngK,  and  a 
return  to  the  old  policy  of  storing  the  world's 
grain. 

So  much  grain  has  been  exported  from  the 
United  States  that  by  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son America  may  very  well  be  having  to 
Import  from  Canada  for  the  first  time.  This 
spring  It  was  almost  forced  to  restrict  ex- 
ports of  wheat  as  its  own  stocks  dwindled 
to  a  tiny  4m  tons.  The  danger  of  Mr  Butz's 
policy  Is  that  America's  major  trading  part- 
ners are  unlikely  to  rely  for  their  food  sup- 
plies on  »  country  that  does  not  have  ample 
stocks  and  therefore  becomes  an  unreliable 
supplier.  Jaftui,  for  eumiple.  buys  from  the 
United  States  tfae  food  It  needs  to  keep  lu 
society  gotng.  Yet.  last  summer.  President 
NTxou  bftoned  aU  exports  of  goybeans  to 
Japan   berausc   domestic   stocks   were   run- 
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nlng  low.  So  Japan  has  already  turned  to 
Br&Ell  as  an  altematlre  source.  Also  Mr 
Butz's  policy  has  played  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  common  market.  Britain,  which  r»nks 
with  Japan  as  the  world's  largest  food  Im- 
porter, now  has  a  greater  guarantee  of  sup- 
ply at  cheaper  prices  within  the  EEC  than 
with  Its  traditional  trading  partners. 

RtrSSXA — THE     Htr.VCRY     BEAR 

Russia  Is  the  great  unknown  In  the  grain 
trade.  It  was  the  faUure  of  its  harvest  lu 
1972  that  triggered  off  the  hectic  price  In- 
creases. Within  a  season  Russia  changed  from 
ti  food  exporter  to  a  r.et  Importer,  swallowing 
Us  pride  and  Uklng  30m  tons  of  grain  from 
the  Americans.  That  $12  billion  deal,  negoti- 
ated directly  between  I'resldent  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  brought,  more  than  anything 
else,  better  rclatlor.s  betAceu  the  superpow- 
er- America,  In  eloot,  bailed  Rus.Ma  out  of 
a  political  crisis  But  the  de.al  was  bu:,gled. 
Hus.  ia  cot  the  grain  excessively  cheaply  while 
the  American  p-abllc  and  America's"  tradi- 
tional  trading  partners  had  to  pick  up  the 

Within  a  year  the  Russian  harvest  had 
completely  turned  around  with  a  massive 
crop  of  222m  tons  of  grain,  32  per  cent  up 
on  the  previous  season.  Though  thU  was 
heralded  as  a  victory  for  collective  farming 
It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Much  of  the  gralu 
was  of  low  protein  quality  and  Uiere  was 
nowhere  to  put  it  since  the  best  granaries 
were  already  chock-full  with  American 
who.1t.  RuiTla  has  since  delayed  further 
shipments  from  the  United  States  (to  the 
relief  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e)  but 
grain  Is  stUl  being  stored.  In  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
picturesque  phrase,  "under  the  Russian 
skies".  About  15m  tons  are  thought  to  have 
been  ruined,  and  although  Russia  lent  am 
tons  of  Its  surplus  to  India,  there  has  been 
massive  wastage.  This  year's  crop  wUl  be 
much  more  modest  and  sensible:  an  esti- 
mated 205m  tons  which  should  be  enough 
to  keep  RussU  away  from  the  world  markets 
for  another  year. 

Despite  ambitious  new  plans  to  open  up 
more  than  100m  new  acres  iix  Siberia.  Rus- 
sia's agriculture  wlU  remain  an  unpredictable 
mess  for  many  years  to  come.  Large  areas 
are  subject  to  Qve-yearly  cycles  of  frost  and 
drought.  This  will  not  change  even  If.  mirac- 
ulously. Russian  farming  becomes  more  ef- 
ficient. So  Russia,  which  Is  able  to  store  only 
minimal  stocks.  wUl  be  dipping  Into  the  re- 
serves of  the  west  again  In  future.  Only  next 
time  the  Americans  will  not  be  out-smarted 
and  wUl  present  the  Kremlin  with  the  same 
bin  as  their  other  trading  partners  pay. 
RussU  has  also  agreed  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  detailed  advance  reports  of  how 
well    Its   harve.-'t   Is   going. 

Another  unknown  is  China.  The  most 
boasted  success  of  Chairman  Mao's  revolu- 
tion has  been  to  make  almost  every  com- 
mune In  the  country  self-sufficient  in  food. 
China  has  accumulated  central  rtocks  of 
about  40in  tons  of  gral'.i.  but  at  least  as 
r-Mi  n  t.<z\\n  1-  held  in  local  Ftorago  aromi'l 
t'iP  co'uitry.  forming  an  ample  buffer  ajjalnst 
s'.iddcn  bad  harvests.  Nonetheless  China  has 
been  a  regular.  If  unobtru.-ilve.  buyer  of  be- 
tween 3m  and  5m  tons  of  wheat  a  year, 
mortly  from  Canada  and  Aurtrallri.  Internal 
transport  difficulties  make  It  much  easier  to 
Import  food  at  one  end  of  the  country  and 
export  It  from  the  other  than  to  move  grain 
and  rice  between  north  and  south.  Strong 
national  campaigns  that  every  Chinese 
should  "eat  a  mouthful  less  a  meal"  do  not 
Imply  that  there  Is  any  surplus  production, 
particularly  stnce  the  green  revolution  varl»*- 
tles  of  rice  have  not  been  widely  introduced. 

I.^rDIA 0«Y    MONSOONS 

In  direct  contrast  to  China's  policy,  India's 
brand  of  aoclallsat  imposed  central  ocntrol 
OMor  food  dlstributloB.  Food  wbolesalan  la 
India  have  been  natlonaiised  and  Interstate 
grain    trade    was    Illegal    until    last    month. 
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Fanners  have  boarded  as  a  result,  unwilling 
to  sell  to  the  state,  and  there  have  already 
been  food  riots  tbla  year  wben  official  chan- 
nels of  dlatrUratlon  broke  down. 

Sadly,  ttalngB  are  certain  to  get  worse.  Since 
1970.  wben  India  produced  108m  tons  of 
grain,  its  harvests  have  been  failures.  Only 
95m  tons  were  grown  in  1972.  and  this  year's 
crop  la  not  expected  to  be  more  than  loem 
tons.  Tbe  country  will  be  short  of  about  Im 
tons  of  fertlliaer  this  seaaon,  which  must 
mean  a  drop  In  grain  yields  of  about  8m  tons. 
Worse,  tbe  wheat  barreat  now  being  gathered 
is  badly  diseased  with  wheat  rust.  A  4Sm  ton 
crop  bad  been  hoped  for;  but  no  more  than 
40in  now  looks  lllLeiy.  Unless  there  is  an  ez- 
ceptkmaUy  good  monsoon  the  Indian  sub- 
continent is  likely  to  need  to  buy  10m  tons 
<tf  grain  on  the  world  market.  At  present 
prices  that  eoold  cost  over  £500m — a  sum  it 
Is  unable  to  meet. 

The  Indian  subcontinent's  fiosslble  imports 
of  lOm  tons  of  grain  this  year  would  be  nearly 
twice  the  amount  Imported  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  And  although  the  green 
revolution  took  its  moet  effecUve  roots  In 
south-east  Asia,  the  great  advances  In  the 
late  1960s,  which  made  India  self-sufficient 
for  a  brief  two  years,  are  not  being  repeated. 
AU  the  original  green  revolution  progress 
was  made  on  the  best  farms,  which  had  full 
liTlgatloD  and  could  afiord  fertilisers.  Most 
o<  this  good  farmland  is  now  converted  to  the 
new  Tajrletles,  while  few  of  the  poorer  peas- 
ant farms  have  been  developed  with  even 
tbe  simi^cEt  Irrigation. 

World  prices  In  Chicago  are  directly  linked 
to  the  monsoon  that  sweeps  across  India  and 
south-east  Asia  erery  summer.  That  monsoon 
which  ripens  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  rice 
crop  did  not  come  in  1972  and  the  world  price 
of  rice,  which  bad  fallen  to  $80  a  ton.  Sew 
up  to  $600  a  ton  a  year  later,  beating  any 
rise  registered  on  Chicago's  trading  boards. 
So,  just  as  tbe  west  was  emptying  Its  gra- 
naries of  wheat,  the  east  was  also  gobbling 
up  Its  stores  of  rice.  Despite  an  excellent 
barvest  four  months  ago  the  price  of  rice  has 
not  come  down.  Stocks  In  Burma  and 
Thailand  ran  out  at  tbe  end  of  last  season. 
And  last  year's  crop  of  saom  tons,  while  well 
up  on  the  disastrous  393m  tons  In  1972,  Is 
only  3  per  cent  up  on  1971;  for  south-east 
Asia's  production  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  rise 
in  population  and  increased  demand  It 
should  have  been  7  per  cent  higher.  The 
extreme  volatility  of  the  International  rice 
market  stenu  Largely  from  Its  minuteneas. 
Out  of  that  SaOm  tons  of  paddy  rloe  crof^ted 
In  1973,  only  10m.  tons  will  go  on  to  tbe 
world  market.  A  abortfaU  In  tha  total  crop 
tberefore  can  wipe  out  the  margin  usually 
available  for  world  trade. 

Fwarnmaaa — apazAnDio  rr  thin 

Tbe  reeord  acreages  no>w  being  planted 
mwin  nnttilng  unless  they  are  matched  by 
teaord  yields — and  tbat  requires  good  weather 
and  ample  supplies  of  fertiliser.  Tlie  true  pes- 
simist will  point  out  tbat  this  is  the  year 
tbat  tbe  ao-year  drought  cycle  la  due  to  hit 
Amertra'a  midwest,  but  tbe  nkore  serious 
problem  is  tbe  acute  abortage  of  fertlUaen. 
Tba  bulk  oC  altrogen-h— rt  tarUUnr  oomee 
from  natural  gas.  and  prtoes  bave  been  raised 
aloBg  wltb  oil.  A  fartUlser  like  urea,  which 
waaselUiv  at  MO  a  ton  in  1971,  today  fetcbes 
taso  on  Xbm  world  iMrket— when  It  is  avail- 
ablA.  Moroooo,  tbe  world's  major  i>hnii>hate 
exporter,  quietly  tripled  Its  prteea  aarUer  tbls 
year  to  $A2  a  ton  and  la  cooaldcrinc  another 
Increase  In  July. 

Those  farmers  who  bave  been  able  to  afford 
these  new  prlcea  arc,  paradoxlcaUy,  exactly 
those  wbo  need  It  least.  Tliia  year  American 
farmers  will  be  spending  an  extra  (4  bilUon 
on  tertniMn,  40  per  cent  mora  than  In  1879. 
niey  wm  ba  buying  up  mcca  ewppltes  tbat 
could  ba  fkr  vacs*  profltably  uaed  In  tbe  da- 
Teloptn^  world.  A  ton  of  fertmaer  on  a  virgin 
field  can  put  op  wheat  ytelcli  by  about  10 
tons.  Bat  tbe  more  ftortniser  Is  applied,  Uie 


smaller  tbe  extra  crop.  This  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  means  that  the  world  food 
supply  will  be  restricted  this  year  as  the  rich 
plains  of  America  and  Europe  are  over-ferti- 
lised at  tbe  e^>enae  of  the  developing  world. 
The  fertillBar  sbortage  has  put  a  firm  lid 
on  tt»e  green  revolution.  The  new  high-yield- 
ing varieties  of  wheat  used  in  Latin  America 
and  India  and  the  miracle  rice  cultivated 
throughout  south-east  Asia  depend  purely  on 
fertUlsers  for  their  effectiveness.  Without  fer- 
tilisers yields  are  minute.  Tbe  sbc^tage,  there- 
fore, will  hit  particularly  hard  those  coun- 
tries that  are  most  reliant  on  marginal  sup- 
plies. 

WORLD    FOOD    CONFERENCE — AN    UGLY    rQCATION 

More  people  now  die  each  year  of  over- 
weight than  famine.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  world's  ability  to  feed  Itself :  55 
percent  of  the  developing  world's  arable  land 
is  not  even  under  cultivation,  and  that  which 
is  stlU  produces  extremely  low  crop  yields.  An 
even  safer  guarantee  is  that  a  man  can  sur- 
vive healthily  on  500  lb  of  wheat  or  grain 
eaten  a  year:  hundreds  of  millions  do.  And 
yet  one-third  of  the  world's  population  uses 
two- thirds  of  it^  grain,  feeding  most  of  it  to 
livestock.  The  average  American  eats  leas 
grain  directly  than  the  Indian  or  tbe  Mexican 
and  yet  be  needs  to  grow  a  ton  of  grain  to 
feed  the  animals  to  provide  him  with  meat — 
and,  at  times,  heart  attacks. 

This  year  or  next  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
widespread  famine  in  some  areas  of  the  world 
for  the  first  time.  Some  countries  will  pay 
more  money  for  the  grain  to  keep  their  live- 
stock alive  than  others  will  be  able  to  afford 
iat  their  starving  populations.  In  contrast  to 
tbe  1960'8,  there  will  not  be  the  reserves  avail- 
able to  rescue  tbe  poor  without  hurting  the 
livestock  of  tbe  rich.  It  Is  an  ugly  equation. 
Tbe  United  Nations  food  conference  In  Rome, 
caaed  by  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  will  try  to  find 
an  answer.  The  United  Nations  baa  discred- 
ited Itself  in  the  past  by  OTlng  wolf  too  often, 
forever  forecasting  famine.  Except  for  the 
drought  now  devastating  the  southern  Sa- 
hara for  the  third  successive  year,  there  has 
been  little  stistained  famine  In  the  world  in 
the  last  30  years,  except  tbat  caused  by  war. 

If  things  go  well,  the  task  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  to  prevent  world  reserves  of 
grain  running  so  dangerously  low  again.  Any 
grandiose  scheme  for  an  expensive  Interna- 
tional grain  reserve  is  certain  to  fall.  But  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation  In  Rome 
has  a  suitably  modest  plan  by  wblch  each 
exporting  nation  would  undertake  to  hold  its 
own  stocks  to  a  mlnlmtun  level.  An  interna- 
tional tag  would  be  kept  on  these  stocks  and 
at  least  the  world  would  be  guaranteed  a  cer- 
tain level  of  emergency  supplies  that  would 
tide  it  over  more  than  one  failed  barvest  or 
monsoon.  And  tbe  United  Statea  would  not 
again  find  Its  granartes  almost  empty  by  tbe 
end  of  a  season,  trusting  tbe  weatbK'  and  a 
good  crop  to  rescue  tbe  wvrld. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OF  SIERRA 
L£ONi:  CELEBRATED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19,  Sierra  Leone  celebrated  its  natiocial 
holiday.  The  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone 
become  independent  on  April  27.  IMI. 
but  it  cdebrates  the  date  on  wMch  it 
imwialmed  republic  status.  April  19, 
1971.  as  its  national  holiday. 

Sierra  Leone  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  2.6  milUon  in  a  land  area  of 
27.B25  miles.  The  republic  lies  within 
tbe  weU^nown  tropical  rain  forest  and 
eaqserlefices  about  125  Inches  of  rain  per 
year. 

In  1460,  the  Portiiguese  explorer,  Pedro 
de  Cluta.  gave  the  Steira  Leonean  totl- 
tory  Its  name  which  means  Lion  Moun- 


tain. The  first  Eiiglishman  to  arrive  was 
John  Hawkins.  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited 
the  coimtry  in  1580. 

In  1787,  a  number  of  freed  slaves  from 
England  and  America  arrived  in  tbe  area 
of  wliat  is  now  tbe  capital.  FreetowTi, 
and  in  1791,  another  group  arrived  under 
the  audioes  of  Sierra  Leone  Co.,  which 
eventually  became  the  governing  body 
of  the  settlement.  Slave  trade  was  abol- 
ished in  the  colony  in  1807  by  an  act 
of  Parliament. 

The  United  States'  relationship  -Rith 
Sierra  Leone  began  with  American  mis- 
sionary activity  during  the  19th  century. 
In  1959,  the  United  States  opened  a  con- 
sulate at  Freetown.  Today,  we  are  rep- 
resented with  a  full  diplomatic  mission 
on  the  embassy  level. 

With  an  estimated  gross  domestic 
product  of  $427  million — 1971 — and  the 
export  of  its  mineral  wealth — diamonds, 
iron  ore  and  bauxite,  Sierra  Leone's 
economy  is  rapidly  expanding.  Tourism 
is  becoming  a  major  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  as  people 
flock  to  the  beautiful  210-mUe  coastline 
•with  water  temperature  hovering  at  72 
degrees  fahrenheit. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  that  has 
lasted  so  long  that  I  extend  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone 
the  best  wishes  of  the  American  people 
on  the  occasion  of  their  republic  day. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  JESSE  HELMS 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA— NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  NIGHT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Helics.  gave  an  inspiring  and 
hard-hitting  speech  in  an  appearance  on 
April  16  before  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Constitution 
Han  here  in  'Washington. 

This  speech  typifies  S^iator  Helms' 
performance  in  the  Senate.  He  is  frank, 
honest,  and  spes.ks  from  the  heart.  He 
is  the  kind  of  representative  who  does 
not  rationalize  his  views  but  takes  a  firm 
stand.  His  performance  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  like  a  breath  of  spring,  a  renew- 
ing of  values. 

Senator  Helus  was  introduced  in  a 
beautiful  manner  by  Mrs.  Henry  Stewart 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  national  defmse 
committee  at  that  time,  now  president 
general  of  the  DAR. 

Senator  Helms'  address  to  the  DAR 
was  the  finest  I  have  heard  delivered 
to  this  organization  during  the  20  years 
I  bave  served  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Helms'  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Ai,  Dittnsx  NtCHT 
(By  tlte  Honorable  Jesse  Helms) 

Madam  President,  gradous  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  Daughters  of  tbe  Amerlean 
Bevolutloa.  distlnguiabed  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

I  ecMBe  tonight  as  one  wbo  Is  Immmsety 
grateful  to  the  D-A-R  for  your  nnylaldlng 
allegiance  to  tha  prindplas  wblcb  give  aub- 
atanoa  to  mankind 'a  yearning  for  liberty.  To 
me,  the  D-A-R  has  always  symbolized  the 
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hope  of  our  nation.  Your  good  citU^nshlp 
Is  the  very  fabric  of  the  miracle  of  A^ierlca, 
and  I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  ^'n  this 
splendid  occasion.  You  make  me  pjj)ud  to 
live  in  America.  i 

An  honest  confession  being  good  tor  the 
soul,  I  confess  that  I  am  tonight  traveling 
on  Mrs.  Helms'  credentials— and  tljpse  of 
niy  two  daughters,  all  three  of  whoi^  have 
been  active  and  enthusiastic  In  thi  work 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Sevolu- 
tlon.  i 

So  you  honor  me  with  your  DUitafian  to 
be  here  this  evening— aiid  with  sv^ch  an 
elegant  Introduction,  which  I  shall  ^  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  cfcserve. 
Such  credentials  as  I  may  have  c*me  to 
me  from  my  relationship  with  the:  ladles 
of  my  house.  * 

Somehow.  I  am  reminded  of  the  Elderly 
gentleman  In  one  of  the  cities  of  my  state 
who  was  presented  the  annual  Cltl^nshlp 
Award  by  his  fellow  townsmen  a  coi^le  of 
years  ago,  • 

The  old  gentleman  Ju.^t  happened  ito  be 
the  wealthiest  man  In  town.  He  osv)ied  a 
thriving  business,  plus  about  oiie-tldrd  of 
the  stock  In  the  local  bank — and  so  o^. 

So  when  the  award  was  presented,  ^  was 
asked  to  say  a  few  words.  \ 

Very  softly  he  began:  It  was  48  yeM-s  ago 
that  I  came  walking  Into  this  town,  wearing 
the  only  pair  of  shoes  to  my  name,  anfl  with 
my  entire  wardrobe  on  my  back.  All  of  my 
possessions — everything  that  I  owned  in  this 
world — were  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stidc  In  a 
red   bandanna." 

He  paused,  wiped  a  tear  from  his  ejte,  and 
added:  "You  folks  Immediately  madS  me  a 
part  of  your  community — and  Just  lo<4c:  To- 
night you  have  presented  me  wlta  this 
honor."  \ 

Just  as  he  was  sitting  down,  a  Utile  boy 
walked  over  to  him  and  whispered:  "Kister. 
what  was  In  that  bandanna?"  •. 

The  old  gent  whispered  back:  "Thre^" hun- 
dred thotisand  dollars  in  cash,  and  70Octhou- 
sand  negotiable  securities." 

Now  that's  what  you  call  communlaating. 
Mrs.  Helms,  by  the  way.  asked  to  |te  re- 
membered to  you.  She  is  in  Raleigh,  with  an 
older  daughter,  who  is  to  make  me  a  grand- 
father for  the  second  time,  any  moment 
now.  Mrs.  Helms  wanted  very  much  ta  come 
with  me  tonight — and  I  am  always  filsap- 
polnted  when  she  cannot.  She's  the  best 
thing  I've  got  going  for  me — or  goin^  with 
me. 

During  the  past  30  years,  I've  turned  to 
Dorothy  on  countless  occasions  for  idvlce. 
She  has  a  sound  set  of  principles,  ami  I've 
rarely  found  her  to  t>e  in  error  whep  she 
really  made  up  her  mind  about  something. 
Last  August,  we  flew  over  to  London  Where 
I  was  to  make  a  speech.  We  drove  out  to 
Dulles  Airport,  and  I  was  loaded  dowi^  with 
our  bags.  tAy  briefcase  kept  slipping;  from 
under  my  arm.  So  I  asked  Dorothy  to'carry 
the  briefcase,  and  that  would  leavip  my 
hands  and  arms  free  for  her  and  my-sult- 
cases.  : 

That  worked  out  nicely,  I  checked  thesbags. 
and  we  boarded  the  plane.  We  were  ibout 
30  minutes  out  over  the  Atlantic  wften  I 
asked  her  to  hand  me  my  briefcase. 

She  Informed  me  that  she  had  given  me 
the  briefcase  In  the  airport  lobby,  alter  I 
had  checked  our  bags. 

I  didn't  remember  her  doing  so,  but  I 
knew  she  mtist  have  done  so — becauae  her 
memory  was  so  clear  about  It.  I  realized  that 
I  must  have  left  It  lying  somewhere  Bi  the 
airport  lobby. 

I  asked  the  stewardess  to  have  the  c%)taln 
send  a  message  back  to  Dulles  to  chefk  on 
my  briefcaae.  and  to  send  It  to  Lond^  on 
the  next  flight. 

Sure  enough,  they  found  my  brlefciftse— 
Just  where  I'd  left  It:  In  the  lady's  reslajoom. 


I  welcome  you  to  Washington.  It's  nice  for 
the  American  people  to  come  here — to  visit 
their  money. 

This  Is  a  city  populated  by  politicians  who 
no  longer  speak  from  their  hearts — but  to 
the  press  gallery.  And,  where  I  work,  I  see 
daily  reminders  of  what  it  must  have  been 
like  Just  before  Rome  fell.  If  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  would  Just  start 
wearing  togas,  the  scene  would  be  complete. 
What  matters  in  this  town  is  whether  you 
get  your  name  In  The  Washington  Post  and 
The  New  York  Times  tomorrow  morning. 
What  happens  to  the  next  generation  Is  not 
relevant.  Nothing  matters  except  the  next 
election. 

It  Is  getting  so  that  you  can't  kocp  up 
with  what  we  are  beating  our  breasts  about 
unless  you  read  the  papers.  The  papers  and 
the  TV  have  It  all  figured  out.  The  prevailing 
attitude  here  is  that  all  will  go  well  with  this 
country  if  we  Ju.<;t  Incorporate  the  editorial 
pages  of  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times  as  ad  hoc  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  set  up  the  pundits  of  ABC. 
CBS,  and  NBC  as  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

They  tell  us  that  the  politicians  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  are  controlled  by  spe- 
cial Interests.  Meanwhile,  only  the  news 
media — to  hear  the  news  media  tell  It — are 
pure  as  the  driven  snow,  able  to  rise  above 
the  petty  pursuit  of  privilege,  and  pursue 
the  truth. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  of  one  of  the 
television  networks  sent  me  a  grandly  print- 
ed, multi-color  brochure  printed  on  papers 
as  heavy  as  cardboard  to  emphasize  the  last- 
ing Importance  of  the  wisdom  enshrined 
therein.  It  was,  of  course,  one  of  his  own 
speeches.  In  that  speech  he  declared  that 
only  the  news  media  could  scale  the  chaste 
heights  of  objectivity  because,  and  I  quote, 
"the  media  belong  to  all  the  people."  I  worte 
him  'Jack  a  note  saying  that  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  media  belongs  to  all  the 
people  because  I  was  a  people  but  that  he 
had  overlooked  sending  me  my  dividend 
check. 

But  what  Is  a  special  Interest?  It  la  ob- 
viously an  Interest  that  the  liberal  news 
media  don't  approve  of.  I  know  as  a  positive 
fact  that  some  politicians  do  have  such  spe- 
cial Interests. 

In  my  own  case,  my  special  Interest  Is 
the  800.000  people  who  elected  me  a  United 
States  Senator  over  the  opposition  of  every 
major  metropolitan   dally   In  my   State. 

This  is  a  city  obsessed  with  Watergate.  All 
that  matters  Is  Watergate — or,  to  put  It  more 
accurately,  all  that  matters  Is  the  power 
struggle  that  has  grown  out  of  the  welter  of 
charges,  exaggerations.  Innuendo,  hearsay 
evidence. 

Staggering  Federal  deficits  are  no  concern 
to  the  Congress.  The  hovering  clouds  of 
C3overnment  controls  are  of  little  moment. 
The  subject  of  our  declining  national  de- 
fense capabUlty  Is  pushed  aside  to  make 
room  for  the  latest  Jack  Anderson  quota- 
tion from  an  unidentified  source.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  giveaway  Is  strictly  second-rate 
when  compared  to  the  news  of  what  Henry 
Kissinger's  bride  ate  for  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing. 

As  for  Watergate,  like  you,  I  look  at  It — 
and  I  see  what  you  see:  Stupidity,  duplicity, 
meanness.  Like  you,  I  see  Illegal  conduct 
not  vastly  different  from  1869.  and  1964,  and 
1960.  There  has  been  perjury,  and  even  some 
corruption  of  Power. 

But  the  major  news  media  to  the  con- 
trary, I  find  It  dUHcult  to  see  that  these 
reprehensible  activities  constitute  a  really 
major  threat  to  the  political  freedoms  of 
this  Nation,  or  to  the  constitutional  Instltu- 
ttoiis.  Without  diminishing  the  seriousness 
of  the  crimes  alleged  and  proved  In  individ- 
ual cases,  a  true  perspective  woiUd  find  that 
they  are  of  leaser  Importance  when  balanced 
against  the  constitutional  upheaval  that  the 


major  news  media  are  so  zealously  promot- 
ing. 

For,  mind  you.  Impeachment  and  con- 
victions would  be  a  major  constitutional  up- 
heaval. It  Is  is  true  that  Impeachment  Is 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution;  but  the 
wisdom  of  Invoking  It  Is  left  to  the  House. 
It  would  amount  to  a  de  facto  ministerial 
form  of  Government  subject  to  the  whims  of 
public  confidence.  And  unfortunately,  that 
public  confidence  Is  too  easily  subject  to  the 
monopoly  media — the  networks,  the  wire 
services,  the  newspapers  read  by  the  decision- 
makers In  this  city.  This  monopoly  of  the 
major  media  serves  the  same  function  in 
todays  naked  power  struggle  as  the  manip- 
ulated mobs  of  the  past  brought  pressure 
for  the  removal  of  kings. 

I  have  contempt  for  the  petty  men  who 
perpetrated  tho.<>e  crimes.  But  I  also  see 
that  the  crimes  of  Watergate  are  a  frail  ve- 
hicle of  continued  exploitation  by  those 
with  a  political  goal  In  mind. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  press 
and  the  politicians  have  assailed  a  President. 
I  was  looking,  not  long  ago.  at  some  of  the 
abuse  that  was  heaped  on  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton. One  newspaper  of  the  period  said  that 
the  President  was  "the  scourge  and  misfor- 
tune of  our  country."  Tom  Paine,  the  Jour- 
nalist, wrote  to  Washington  and  said:  "As 
to  you,  sir,  treacherous  In  private  friend- 
ship ...  .  and  a  hypocrite  In  public  life, 
the  world  will  be  puzzled  to'  decide  .  .  . 
whether  you  have  abandoned  good  princi- 
ples, or  whether  you  ever  had  any."  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  grandson,  Benjamin  Bache. 
was  one  of  the  noisiest  antl-Washlngton 
pamphleteers  of  his  day.  When  Washington 
left  office.  Bache  wrote:  "Every  heart  .  .  . 
ought  to  beat  high  In  exultation,  that  the 
name  of  Washington  ceases  from  this  day 
to  give  a  currency  to  political  Iniquity  and 
to  legalize  corruption." 

The  attacks  on  Washington  are  now  for- 
gotten, but  they  serve  to  remind  us  that  the 
objectivity  of  Journalists  Is  not  always  be- 
yond reproach.  Nor  does  the  struggle  for 
power  that  characteMzee  government  In  ac- 
tion provide  an  envlrormient  of  disinterested 
motives.  Let  us  look  at  the  only  Instance 
In  our  history  where  Impeachment  was 
brought  against  a  United  States  President. 
The  story  begins  not  with  Andrew  John- 
son, but  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  everj-- 
one  knows,  Lincoln  was  advocating  a  policy 
of  reconciliation  with  the  South  as  the  War 
drew  to  a  close.  But  this  policy  did  not  suit 
the  radicals  who  controlled  Congress  and 
the  press.  For  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Radicals  would  lose  their  control  If  the 
Southern  states  were  readmitted  to  the 
Union— and  to  Congress — on  their  previous 
basis.  It  particularly  did  not  suit  Edwin 
Stanton,  who.  as  Secretary  of  War.  was  the 
most  powerfiu  of  the  Radicals  and  virtual 
dictator  of  Washington.  There  was  talk  of 
putting  forward  a  new  candidate  when  Lin- 
coln's term  was  over. 

But  the  Radicals  could  do  nothing  because 
Lincoln  was  the  only  one  that  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  war-torn  nation.  He  was  re- 
nominated, reelected,  and  Inaugurated  for  his 
second  term  on  Marcb  4.  1866.  TTie  war  was 
drawing  to  Its  Inexorable  close.  On  March  27, 
Lincoln  met  with  Grant  and  Sherman  secret- 
ly, and  gave  them  orders  to  conclude  peace 
agreements  based  upon  the  pre-war  situa- 
tion. On  AprU  2,  Richmond  fell. 

On  AprU  9,  Lee  p«u-leyed  with  Grant  upon 
the  battlefield  at  Appomattox.  Meanwhile 
Lincoln  visited  Richmond,  and  returned  to 
Washington  on  AprU  11  where  he  gave  an 
addreee  that  evening  outlining  his  plan  of 
reconcUlatlon.  Stanton  waa  outraged  that 
Lincoln  had  ordered  that  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  meet  In  Rldimond  for 
the  purposes  of  supervtelng  the  withdrawal 
of  Virginia  troops.  He  countermanded  the 
order  until  Lincoln  returned,  and  talked  the 
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President  out  of  It.  For  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly under  legitimate  au^lcee  was  exactly 
the  opposite  of  whait  Stanton  had  In  mind. 
On  AprU  14,  Lincoln  was  felled  by  the  baud 
of  John  WUkes  Booth. 

Instead  of  the  adulation  of  a  dead  Presi- 
dent which  one  might  expect  after  such  a 
tragedy,  the  Radicals  praised  God  for  de- 
livering the  Nation  from  the  fiendish  plans  of 
Lincoln.  For  they  all  felt  that  Vice  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  expreased  sentiments  were 
exactly  In  accord  with  their  own  thinking. 

The  mystery  of  Lincoln's  death  was  never 
eoived.  Although  general  orders  were  Issued 
to  take  Booth  alive.  Booth,  weak  and  crip- 
pled, was  shot  dead  by  some  one  In  a  ^>eclal 
calvary  unit  sent  directly  by  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton.  The  eight  conspirators  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  In  touch  with  Booth 
were  given  summary  trial  In  an  Illegal  mili- 
tary tribunal  under  Stanton's  control.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  testify  in  their  own  de- 
fense. Their  lawyers  were  given  no  prevkKks 
access  to  the  charges  or  to  the  line  of  evi- 
dence to  be  presented.  During  the  three 
months  that  the  prisoners  were  held  In  Wash- 
ington, they  were  compelled  to  wear  black 
canvas  hoods  that  eompletelj  covered  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  with  one  opening  for 
food  and  another  for  air.  'When  the  trial 
began,  heavy  padding  was  added  over  the 
ears  so  that  no  aoond  could  penetrate. 

All  were  adjudged  guilty.  Four  were  hanged 
with  unseemly  haste  days  after  the  trial 
ended;  the  other  four  were  sent  to  rot  In 
a  military  prison  on  a  tropical  Island  off  the 
coast  of  FlMida.  Thus  great  precautions 
ware  taken  by  Stanton  at  every  step  to  en- 
sore  that  any  guilty  secrets  the  prisoners 
may  have  had  would  never  escape  to  pubUc 
notice. 

The  kind  Intentions  of  Secretary  Stanton 
In  arranging  such  a  trial  are  necessary  clues 
to  tJie  character  of  the  man  who  precipi- 
tated ttie  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 
Altlioagh  everyone  was  universally  con- 
vinced before  Lincoln's  death  that  Johnsoa 
was  a  believer  In  tbe  radical  i^atform,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office 
graduaUy  brought  about  a  striking  change. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Johnson  was  born  In 
my  home  town  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
before  he  moved  to  Tennessee,  had  some 
■abllmlnal  effect  upon  him.  Prom  being  an 
advocate  of  reconstruction,  he  moved  to  be- 
ing a  proponent  of  reconciliation  whatever 
tbe  political  result. 

The  radicals'  plan  was  to  dissolve  the 
State  lines  In  the  South,  disenfranchise  the 
ex-Confederates,  and  enfranchise  the  ex- 
slaves.  Such  a  plan  would  give  them  the 
votes  to  keep  them  In  power  Indefinitely; 
without  It,  they  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  package  Included  two  statutes  passed 
at  the  same  time:  The  Reconstruction  Act 
and  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  The  first  put 
great  powers  Into  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War;  the  second  forbade  the  Presi- 
dent from  dismissing  any  official  whose  nom- 
ination had  received  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  acknowledged  at  the 
tlnM  that  this  law  was  passed  primarily  to 
protect  Stanton's  position.  Both  were  passed 
over  the  President's  veto. 

The  inevitable  showdown  came  at  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  to  discuss  executive  actions  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Reconstruction 
Act.  Stanton  stood  alone  In  opposition.  John- 
Bon  dismissed  him,  and  tbe  radicals  in  Con- 
gress brought  impeachment.  The  articles  of 
Impeachment  began  with  his  «HBi«ia«f,i  of 
Stanton  and  ended  with  general  »Tiii«ir.r.T  to 
high  misdemeanors  such  as  fi^aVlng  disre- 
spectfully of  Congress.  It  was  the  power  play 
directv  and  it  lost  by  one  vote. 

Tlie  tact  thai  tbe  only  instance  of  Preal- 
deixtlal  InqMachmest  In  our  history  is  so  be- 
sotted wtUi  tbe  basest  kind  at  vlndlcaUve 
power  peUtlea  should  give  us  pause  irtken  the 
prooeduxe  for  getting  rtd  of  a  President  Is 


once  more  hauled  forth.  Tbe  Constitutional 
criteria  tcx  impeachment  are  so  general  that 
the  have  engendered  enormous  debate.  I  my- 
self think  ttiat  tbey  ■bould  be  raetrteted  to 
those  situations  wbeie  the  motives  of  the 
participants  are  dearly  disassociated  from 
political  rivalries.  Because  the  continuity  of 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency  is  at  stake. 
I  want  to  be  certain  that  the  charges  are 
based  on  precise  evidence  of  evU  actions  that 
clearly  prevent  the  President  from  properly 
fulfilling  his  oath  of  office.  Finally.  I  Insist 
that  the  bUl  ot  particulars  detail  precise 
situations  without  the  coloration  of  hearsay 
evidence  and  Innuendo.  Even  if  a  President 
has  done  something  which  is  incompatible 
with  his  office,  only  the  gravest  of  such  of- 
fenses would  Justify  a  massive  dislocation 
of  our  political  system. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  while 
the  Constitution  Is  the  heart  of  our  polit- 
ical system.  It  is  nevertheless  tbe  barest 
sketch  of  what  actually  exists.  Pcditical 
parties,  of  course,  are  the  most  obvious  addi- 
tion. The  complexities  of  State  laws  and 
customs  are  others.  Historical  patterns,  eth- 
nic responses,  philosophical  coalitions  are  all 
elements  that  are  real,  but  r>ot  marked  In 
the  Constitution.  If  we  allow  to  the  Inter- 
locking major  news  media  monopoly  the 
power  to  drive  a  President  into  retirement, 
as  they  did  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  to 
choose  whom  to  Impeach,  or  whose  character 
to  assassinate  then  we  will  have  let  loose  In 
our  land  a  tyrannical  power  that  cannot  help 
but  oppress  the  people. 

It  goes  without  sasrlng  that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  criticize  tbe  President  and  his 
Administration.  I  have  exercised  that  right 
myself,  frequently. 

1  am  gravely  concerned  when  the  President 
personally  negotiates  a  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  that  locks  us  Into  a  position  of 
quantitative  inferiority  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  then,  has  made  amazing  qualitative 
leaps  In  missile  production,  bringing  them 
almost  abreast  of  our  technological  superi- 
ority. There  should  be  no  concessions  in 
SALT  U  untu  the  SovletB  agree  to  verifiable 
equality  in  the  throw-weight  of  central  stra- 
tegic systems.  This  means  not  just  equality 
In  numbers  of  missiles,  but  equality  in  the 
tonnage  of  nuclear  warheads  carried  by  tbe 
missiles. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  when  the 
President  proposes  to  give  the  Soviet  Union 
most-favM«d-natlon  tariff  treatment  and 
subsidized  credits  on  trade.  This  means  giv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  the  same  preferential 
rate  of  duty  that  we  give  to  free  enterprise 
nations.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  treatment  Is  to  elimi- 
nate government  Interference  with  the  free 
market.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  give  these  advan- 
tages to  a  Communist  country  where  there 
Is  no  free  market  to  trade  in.  where  the  gov- 
erzunent  sets  the  price  of  raw  materials  and 
products,  and  prohibits  foreign  companies 
from  having  their  own  sales  (Hireations. 

And  It  Is  doubly  ridiculous  to  give  Exlm- 
bank  credits — subsidized  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer— to  develop  Communist  industry. 

And  I  am  even  more  deeply  concerned 
when  these  develc^lng  ties  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union  are  making  deals  at  the  exptense  of 
those  suffering  expression  inside.  It  Is  simply 
not  right  to  make  business  deals — which  are 
really  political  deals — without  demanding 
concessions  in  the  totalitarian  system.  We 
should  listen  to  the  words  of  the  exiled 
writer,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  and  work  for 
freedom  first. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  I  am  the  spon- 
sor of  a  rescdutlon  in  the  8«iate  to  make 
Solshenltsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  About  two  weeks  ago,  Sols- 
henltsyn wrote  to  me  in  our  continuing  cor- 
reiT'onrtence.  and  explained  the  program  be 
had  presented  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said: 


"This  program  prop>osed  that  my  country 
refrain  unilaterally  from  any  external  con- 
quests, from  violence  against  any  nelghtwr- 
ing  states,  from  any  worldwide  claims,  from 
any  world  contention,  and  in  particular  Irom 
the  arms  race — a  propKKal  which  I  made  on 
such  a  scale  that  it  surpasses  anything  that 
is  today  hoped  for  In  terms  of  a  moderate, 
mutual  reduction  of  tensions. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Solzhenitsyn  is  a 
remarkable  individual.  With  only  the  power 
of  the  Pen  he  has  forced  the  Soviets  to  do 
what  the  United  States  would  not  do — and 
that  is  to  get  some  relief  for  the  dissenters 
and  the  oppresse-'.  He  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front criticizing  the  harstssment  of  Jews  and 
the  Soviet  controls  on  freedom  of  eml^jra- 
tlon.  He  is  a  great  Christisui  who  is  the 
forefront  of  a  religious  revival  sweep- 
ing through  the  orthodox  churches  of  the 
East,  calling  for  a  return  to  the  Christian 
foundations  of  Russia  and  throwing  off  the 
ideology  of  Commiuilsm.  Now  he  comee  forth 
and  calls  upon  the  Communists  to  give  up 
their  thirst  for  world  domination.  I  am  dis- 
appointed when  our  President  falls  to  .sup- 
port  Solzhenltsyn's   cause. 

I  am  shocked  when  the  President  prop-  ses 
to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal.  A  couple 
of  months  ago.  Secretary  Kissinger  signed 
a  Joint  Declaration  of  Principles  with  Pan- 
ama agreeing  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  s-ir- 
render  our  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Z(  ne 
and  transfer  Jurisdiction  to  Panama.  Just 
signing  that  agreement  of  principles  was  in 
Itself  a  rash  abdication  of  our  position.  The 
Canal  Zone  Is  United  States  Terrltorr  We 
bought  it  in  fee  simple  and  paid  for  all  the 
private  titles.  By  treaty  we  were  granted 
sovereignty  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  by  Panama.  Congress 
is  the  legislature  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Dc- 
mestic  legislation  applies  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  A  Federal  District  Court  sits  there 
But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  unique  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican genius.  We  did  it  where  everyone  else 
faUed.  by  bringing  together  the  "financial 
diplomatic,  engineering,  medical,  and  onta- 
nizational  skills  as  no  one  else  could,  and 
we  have  kept  it  running  ever  since. 

And  I  have  news  for  Dr.  Kissinger  and  the 
Panamanians:  We  arent  going  to  give  it 
over.  A  few  days  ago,  35  Senators  Joined  in 
signing  a  resolution  demanding  our  con- 
tinued sovereignty  over  the  Canal. 

It  was  proposed  by  two  of  the  most  di&tm- 
guished  and  powerful  Senators  In  the  Senate 
Senator  Jcrfin  McClellan  of  Arkansas  and 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
I  have  the  humble  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
Junior  Senators  on  a  list  that  included  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  most  of  the  important  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

But  this  is  the  way  to  oppose  policies  that 
one  believes  to  be  Injudicious  or  harmful.  It 
is  our  poliUcal  system  in  acUon.  It  doesn  i 
always  work,  but  It  works  more  often  than 
any  other  system  that  the  world  has  devised 
There  is  no  need  to  resort  to  outrageous 
distortions  and  perversions  of  basic  Constitu- 
tional relationships  between  the  branches  of 
government  in  tiie  struggle  for  power.  All  we 
need  to  do  Is  to  keep  our  heads,  renew  our 
faith  In  our  Creator,  and  rededlcate  our  na- 
tion to  the  proposition  that  liberty  wUl  not 
be   trampled   under  tbe  hetis  of   tyrants. 

I  am  proud  to  live  In  America.  Dark  clouds 
have  indeed  passed  over  our  hlstcny;  but  our 
power,  our  strength,  otu*  dynamic  wUl  to 
survive  and  develop  ourselves  has  always  led 
us  further  on.  What  is  Important  once  ntore 
is  that  we  prevent  etements  alien  to  our 
political  tradltloDs  from  assuming  redes 
which  fortunately  tbey  were  alwaye  before 
denied  in  tbe  end.  We  have  a  trlomplMUit  his- 
tory. fuU  ot  generoetty.  providing  tbe  fullest 
t^portunlty  tor  the  tree  enterprise  of  our 
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citizens.  I  will  not  apologl/e  for  a  system 
that  has  brought  so  many,  so  far. 

To  the  contrary,  like  the  DAR  has  done 
ihr. mahout  the  years,  I  can  lift  my  head 
and  proudly  declare:  This  Is  my  country. 

The  hope  of  mankind,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, resides  where  It  always  has — In  the 
simple,  trxisting  faith  of  our  fathers.  For  so 
lonK  as  we  abandon  It,  or  relegate  It  to  second 
place  In  our  national  life,  our  problems  will 
continue  lo  fester  find  compound. 

So  the  hope  of  America  lies  In  a-'splrltual 
reoirth  among  our  people.  The  only  way  out 
oi  a  rut  is  up!  We  can  te.\ch  our  children 
and  grandchildren  that  thUs  Nation  grew 
great  because  It  was  born  In  an  atino.sphere 
of  faith — that  the  very  bef,'innlng  of  this 
Nation  Is  tied  Inseparably  to  a  Creator  who 
destined  that  we  be  different,  and  greater, 
and  stronger. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  that  great 
truth,  that  a  God  who  lets  no  sparrow  fall 
Without  his  notice  was  highly  unlikely  to 
have  been  an  Idle  spectator  when  a  great 
nation    was    born    in    his    name. 

So,  how  we  train  our  children — the  kind 
of  e.-iample  we  set — does  matter.  In  the  lc:ig 
riui.  It  may  be  almost  all  th.it  matters. 


SENATE  OFFICE  BUrLDING  PLANS 
TO  BE  REVIEWED  AT  HEARING 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  2 
year.s  ago  the  Senate  adopted  le^lation 
authori/.ing  construction  of  an  Edition 
lo  the  Dirksen  Office  Building.  In  that 
measure,  the  Comtniltee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Qommis- 
sion  were  given  the  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove plans  for  the  new  structure. 

1  he  first  preliminary  plarus  forthe  ad- 
dition to  the  Dirksen  Building  h^e  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  its  con- 
sideration. It  is  our  desire  to  provide  the 
much  needed  workint:  space  for  the  Sen- 
ate m  a  setting  liiat  is  compatible  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Senate  an0  is  an 
example  of  the  hit^h  quality  of  AHierican 
planning  and  desipn.  The  commiftee  has 
decided,  therefore,  to  conduct  ai-  public 
hearing  on  the  preliminary  plans  so  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  extensive  ex- 
amination. I 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimo»ip  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  press  release 
annoimcing  the  hearing  be  printec^in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
the  press  release  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow; 

Washington. —  Preliminary  plans  ft)r  an 
addition  to  the  Dlrk.'^n  Senate  Office  fund- 
ing will  be  reviewed  at  a  hearing  Ift  late 
May,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  ch^rman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commltt^,  an- 
nounced today.  5 

Architects  and  others  with  experiefice  In 
building  design  and  urban  planning  ^11  b« 
Invited  to  discuss  recomm'-ndations  j)r  the 
e.xterior  design  of  the  building  prepaiid  un- 
der the  direction  of  Architect  of  the  ^apltol 
George  M.  White.  S 

Members  of  the  Committee  decided  fo  seek 
outside  comments  after  reviewing  t^e  ex- 
terior plans  with  White.  • 

Legislation  authorizing  completion  iof  the 
Dirksen  BuUdlng.  which  was  begun  if.  1955, 
requires  the  Public  Works  Conunlttj^e  and 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission  to  tpprove 
plans  for  the  project.  i 

'It  is  especially  Important  that  vke  City 
of  Washlii^on — and  particularly  Capitol 
Hill — be  reflective  of  the  best  Amerlci|  has  In 
planning,  architecture  and  constrtlctlon." 
Randolph  saki.  "Poor  design  occurs  ii^  many 
buUdlngs  after  It  Is  too  late  for  correction." 


uec^in  tne 

he  t«xt  of 
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Randolph  said  the  Committee  does  not 
want  to  restrict  the  creative  freedom  of  those 
responsible  for  designing  the  addition  to  the 
Dirksen  Building.  "Our  Intention  Is  to  seek 
the  viewpoints  of  others  to  help  us  avoid 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past,"  he  said. 

Randolph  said  drawings  of  the  proposed 
exterior  of  the  building  will  be  on  display 
in  the  Committee  hearing  room  (4200  Dirksen 
Building)  prior  to  the  May  hearing.  A  defi- 
nite date  for  the  hearing  will  be  determined 
soon. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  ability 
or  power  of  the  OPEC  nations  to  operate 
with  indifference  to  market  forces  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exaggerated.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  a  particular  group  takes 
a  position  In  defiance  of  basic  economic 
forces,  it  is  attended  by  great  publicity; 
when  this  attempt  fails,  little  notice  is 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimovis  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  from  the  April  4 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Analysis 

For  the  fir.st  time  since  the  Arab-Israeli 
War.  OPEC  is  coming  hard  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  current 
prices  Is  to  curtail  production.  Whether  It 
can  hold  together  In  the  face  of  this  neces- 
sity Ls  very  much  open  to  doubt.  Its  mem- 
bers do  not  have,  as  commonly  believed, 
identical  interests  in  low  production  and  an 
artiflci.-\lly  maintained  price.  Their  interests 
are  in  fact  highly,  and  probably  fatally, 
diverse. 

Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  has  very  little 
reason  to  keep  a  high  price  umbrella  over 
world  oil  and  thus  to  encourage  development 
of  other  oil  and  energy  sources.  Oil,  after  all. 
Is  Arabia's  only  resource.  Its  oil  production 
costs  are  among  the  world's  lowest.  It  doesn't 
need  vast  sums  for  domestic  economic  de- 
velopment: It  does  need  assurance  of  stable, 
long-term  demand  for  its  basic  product.  Per- 
haps most  Important,  it  needs  the  long-term 
health  and  good  will  of  the  United  States 
to  help  protect  It  against  Russia,  China  and 
other  sources  of  leftist  subversion  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  ambitions  of  Iran  on  the 
other. 

"Iran,  the  next  most  significant  OPEC 
member,  has  a  different  set  of  Interests.  It 
has  launched  costly  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment programs— not  to  mention  Invest- 
ment in  sophisticated  and  expensive  weap- 
onry. It  needs  ever  greater  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Its  oil  production  costs  will  no 
doubt  be  rising  as  It  comes  to  depend  more 
heavily  upon  secondary  oil  recovery.  It  Is 
less  concerned  about  long-term  oU  market 
conditions  becau.se  It  envisions  Itself  as  be- 
coming an  Industrial  nation,  the  sooner  the 
better.  It  wants  high  prices  for  oil,  now. 

"And  that  Ls  meaningful.  Oil  experts  esti- 
mate that  the  high  OPEC  price  has  suffi- 
ciently dampened  world  demand,  particularly 
from  underdeveloped  nations,  so  that  world 
supply  and  demand  again  are  back  into  a 
rough  balance.  At  the  rate  Saudi  Arabia  Is 
increasing  production  there  may  soon  be  a 
supply  overhang  against  the  world  market 
of  some  2  million  barrels  a  day. 

"Such  an  overhang  could  not  exist  very 
long  before  market  prices  based  on  the  $11.65 
a  barrel  OPEC  posted  price  begin  to  crum- 
ble. Other  OPEC  nations  are  probably  closer 
to  Iran's  position  than  Saudi  Arabia's,  but 
few  of  them  are  likely  to  look  kindly  on  sug- 
gestions that  they  cut  production  to  ofTset 


the  Saudi  Increase.  Some  have  been  threaten- 
ing such  Irrationalities,  but  how  many  will 
cut  their  production  to  keep  prices  high  for 
the  fellow  who  takes  over  their  former  mar- 
kets? 

"In  other  words,  barring  some  new  world 
convulsion,  there  is  a  good  chance  the  Saudis 
will  get  their  way  and  that  the  price  of  oil 
soon  will  be  slipping  downward.  One  high- 
placed  expert  thinks  It  may  bottom  out  at 
about  »6  to  $7  a  barrel,  which  would  be  a 
price  mast  nations,  except  the  very  poor, 
could  live  with.  Even  Iran,  which  has  been 
bartering  future  oil  production  for  capital 
goods  like  mad  (and  at  nominal  prices  not 
far  from  that  floor),  wouldn't  be  hurt  badly 
by  such  an  event.  The  U.S.  still  would  have 
price  leeway  to  develop  new  energy  sources 
but  the  pressure  will  be  less.  The  great  world 
capital  dislocations  so  many  have  feared  will 
be  less  pronounced. 

".  .  .  the  real  foolishness  may  have  been  In 
thinking  that  |the  oil  cartel|  could  conduct 
an  outrageous  assault  on  a  vital  world  mar- 
ket without  springing  a  leak  under  the  In- 
forable  pressures  of  economics." 


WORLD  POPULATION  AND  FOOD 
SUPPLIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  more  important  subjects  before  us 
than  the  two  issues  of  world  population 
and  w  orld  food  supply.  Too  many  people 
are  hungry  and  malnutritioned ;  too 
many  are  without  decent  housing  and 
proper  clothing;  too  many  people  are 
simply  without  hope. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor of  Iran  to  the  United  States.  His  Ex- 
cellency Ardeshir  Zahedi,  addressed  the 
United  Nations  on  these  vital  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  brief  but  eloquent  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  25.  1974. 
Comments    by    His    Excellency    Arseshib 

Zahedi.  the  Ambassador  of  Iran  to  the 

United  States,  at  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  Excellencies.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests:  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  this  morning  on  this  important 
occasion. 

My  country  Is  pleased  to  Join  In  the  ef- 
forts to  find  solutions  to  two  of  the  most 
Important  problems  of  our  day. 

As  an  Indication  of  our  concern,  I  have 
the  high  honor  to  read  to  you  the  following 
message  which  has  been  sent  by  my  august 
sovereign.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahan- 
sliah  Aryamehr: 

"I  have  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  Dec- 
laration on  Food  and  Population  signed  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  people  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1974. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  declaration 
will  create  a  sense  of  urgency  and  contribute 
to  a  greater  awareness  among  nations  of  the 
grave  problems  facing  mankind  In  view  of 
the  rapid  population  growth  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  precarious  state  of  the  world  food 
production  on  the  other. 

Priority  must  be  given  by  governments  to 
Implementing  sound  population  control  and 
environmental  protection  policies,  to  devis- 
ing methods  of  increasing  food  production, 
especially  that  of  grains,  to  encouraging  In- 
creased cooperation  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  In  order  to  provide  aid 
for  population  control  and  food  production 
programs  and  to  making  provisions  for  suf- 
ficient food  reserves  to  guard  against  famine. 
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I  earnestly  hope  that  the  world  population 
conference  and  the  world  food  conference 
organized  by  the  United  Nations  and  to  be 
held  in  August  and  November  respectively 
win  help  to  promote  a  concerted  effort  on 
behalf  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  to  seek 
wise  solutions  to  these  crucial  Issues  which 
will  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  of 
mankind." 


He  added.  "If  you  want  to  a.ssess  that  as 
a  menEu:e.  you  can."  and  drew  applause  from 
the  rotarlans. 


MEDIA  ATTACKS  ON  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Congress  is  trying  to  get  at  the  issues 
on  the  impeachment  matter,  the  press  is 
continuing  its  efforts  to  convict  the 
President  before  the  American  public. 

This  issue  was  well  drawn  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
GuRNEY)  in  a  statement  made  recently  in 
Tallahassee.  Fla.  The  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  find  irJormative  some 
comments  on  this  point  which  appeared 
in  a  United  Press  International  story  en- 
titled, "Senator  Contends  Media  Has 
Turned  U.S.  Against  Nixon."  This  article 
was  published  in  the  April  18,  1974  issue 
of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  this  article 
which  relate  to  points  I  have  raised  be 
published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
•were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Contends  Media  Has  Turned  United 

Statxs  Against  Nixom 

(By  Ed  Guknet) 

Tallahassee. — US.  Sen.  Edward  J,  Gurney, 
R-Fla.,  said  Wednesday  that  the  news  media 
have  turned  the  American  public  against 
President  Nixon  and  pose  a  "dire  danger"  to 
the  nation. 

Qurney  said  the  public  image  of  eJl  politi- 
cians has  suffered  because  of  media  handling 
of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  post-Watergate 
reporting  of  the  President's  campaign  financ- 
ing, Income  taxes  and  OOP  setbacks  in  recent 
congressional  races. 

Ourney,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  said  that  neither  that  panel  nor 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  is 
weighing  an  Impeachment  resolution  against 
Nixon,  has  yet  reached  any  concrete 
conclusions. 

"Even  after  we  finished  those  hearings, 
which  lasted  as  you  recall  all  stunmer  long 
last  year,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  overwhelmingly  against  Impeachment 
and  they  were  overwhelmingly  against  the 
resignation  of  the  President,"  said  Gurney, 
speaking  without  a  prepared  text. 

"But  with  no  new  evidence  being  pre- 
sented, this  propaganda  has  spilled  all  over 
the  airwaves,  and  spilled  out  over  the  press, 
for  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month — until,  now,  you've  got  a  majority 
of  the  pe<^le  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  evidence  has  not  been  pre- 
sented— even  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  not  assembled  the  evidence  yet  and  no 
single  member  has  heard  It — you've  got  a 
majority  of  people. In  the  United  States  who 
already  convicted  the  President  in  their 
minds. 

"And  why?  Why?  Only  one  reason,  and 
that's  the  propaganda  that's  come  out  of 
the  media."  he  said.  "And  I  make  my  case, 
that  it  Isn't  good,  it's  bad  for  this  country." 

Ourney  said  that  an  antl-Nlxon  bias  pre- 
vails at  all  levels  of  the  news  media. 

"UntU  these  people  become  reasonable,  and 
sensible  tn  the  presentation  of  what's  news 
and  what's  fact  about  what's  going  on  In 
America,  this  whole  governmental  system  of 
our  country  Is  in  deep  danger." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE   BY  SENA- 
TOR   HASKELL 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  year  have  certainly 
substantiated  the  already  strong  need  for 
legislation  which  would  require  public 
oEBcials  to  make  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  their  financial  situation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  disclosure  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Case,  S.  405, 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  view  that  a 
public  office  is  indeed  a  public  trust.  If  we 
are  to  work  to  keep — or  perhaps  more 
appropriately  regain — that  pubhc  trust 
we  must  take  steps  to  make  our  own  per- 
sonal financial  affairs  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

As  a  matter  of  public  record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  my  1973  Federal 
income  tax  return. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tax  re- 
turn was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  iNDTViDtJAL  Income  Tax  Return 

Floyd  K.  and  Eileen  N.  Haskell,  2707  WU- 
liamette  Lane,  Littleton,  Colo. 

County  of  residence,  Arapahoe,  Colorado. 

Occupation:   U.S.  Senator,  Housewife. 

PUlng  Status — check  only  one: 

2  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  if 
only  one  had  income) . 

Exemptions:  6a  Yourself,  b  Spouse. 

7  Total  exemptions  claimed,  2. 

INCOME 

9  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $42,263.89. 

10a  Dividends,  $23,748,46;  10b  Less  exclu- 
sion $200.00;  Balance  $23,548.46. 

1 1  Interest  Income,  $2,030.00. 

12  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest  (from  line  38),  $5,811.61. 

13  Total  (add  Unes,  9,  10c,  11,  and  12), 
$73,653.96. 

14  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pav,"  moving  exi>enses,  etc.  from  line  43), 
$6,272.65. 

15  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  income,  $67,381.31. 

TAX,  PAYMENTS  AND  CSEDITS 

16  Tax  Rate  Schedule,  X,  Y,  or  Z,  $16,045.60. 

18  Income  tax  (subtract  line  17  from  line 
16)  $16,045.60. 

19  Other  taxes  (from  line  61),  $296,80, 

20  Totia  (add  lines  18  and  19),  $16,342,40. 
21a    Total    Federal    Income    tax    withheld 

(attach  Forms  W-2  <m-  W-2P  to  front), 
$10,997.76. 

b  1973  estimated  tax  payments  (include 
amount  allowed  as  credit  from  1972  rettu'n), 
$6,940.00 

22  Total  (add  lines  21a,  b,  c,  and  d), 
$17,937.76. 

BALANCE  DUE  OR  REfTTNl) 

24  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  20,  enter 
amount  overpaid,  $1,595.36. 

26  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  credited  on  1974 
estimated  tax,  $1,595.36. 

29  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  (attach  Schedule  D) ,  $4.90. 

31  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Shedule  E) ,  $4,039.95. 

37  Other  (state  nature  and  source);  See 
Exhibit  1  attached.  $1,766.76. 

38  Total  (add  lines  38,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  36,  36,  and  37).  Enter  here  and  on  line 
12,  $5,811.61. 


PART  11  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOME 

40  Moving   expense    (attach   Form   3903), 

$3,002.80. 

41  Employee  business  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement) ,  $3,269.85. 

43  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39,  40,  41, 
and  42 1    Enter  here  and  on  line  14,  $6,272  65. 

PART  III  TAX  COMPVTATION 

44  Adjusted  cross  Income  (from  line  ]5l. 
867.381.31. 

45  (a)  If  you  Itemize  deduction.s,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A.  line  41  and  attach 
Schedule  A,  J17.910.12 

46  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44,  $49,471  19. 

47  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $750,  $1,500.00. 

48  Taxable  income  Subtract  line  47  from 
line  46.  $47,971.19. 

PART  V  OTHER  TAXES 

55  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SEl,  $296.80, 

61  Total  (add  lines  55,  56.  57.  58.  59,  ar.d 
60).  Enter  here  and  on  line  19,  $296.80. 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  Form  1040;  Flovd  K 
&  Eileen  N.  Haskell, 

MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

I  One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
Insurance  premiums  for  medical  care,  $150, 

10  Total  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  35.  $150. 

TAXES 

II  State  and  local  income,  $3,901.66. 

12  Real  estate.  $2,616.02. 

13  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  gas  tax 
tables) .  $30. 

14  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$350  66. 

17  Total  (add  lines  11,  12,  13,  14.  15.  and 
16).  Enter  here  and  one  line  36,  $6,898,34, 

INTEREST    EXPENSE 

18  Home  mortgage,  $3,679.40. 

19  Other  (itemize)  : 

Vet.  Admin,  loan,  $323.44. 
Chem.  Bank  loan,  $1,166,01, 
Interest  on  tax  deficiency,  $1 .82. 

20  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19) .  Enter  here 
and  on  Une  37,  $5,160.67, 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

21  a  Cash  contributions  for  which  you 
have  receipts,  canceUed  checks,  etc.,  $1,113.60, 

b  Other  cash  contributions.  List  donees 
and  amounts.  See  Exhibit  2  attached. 

24  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a,  b, 
22,  and  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  38. 
$1,113.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DEDUCTIONS 

33  Other  (itemize) .  See  Exhibit  3  attached, 

34  Total  (add  lines  30,  31,  32,  and  33). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  40.  $4,587.61. 

SUMMARY    OF    ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS 

35  Total  medical  and  dental— line  10.  $150. 

36  Total  taxes — line  17,  $6,898.34. 

37  Total  interest — line  20,  $5,160.67. 

38  Total  contributions— line  24,  $1,113.50, 

40  Total  miscellaneous — line  34.  $4,587.61. 

41  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35.  36.  37. 
38,  39,  and  40).  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040,  Une  46,  $17,910.12. 

LONG-TERM   CAPITAL   GAINS   AND   LOSSES— ASSETS 
HELD  MORE  THAN  6  MONTHS 
6. 

(1)  800  Rights  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  E. 
pre-1972,  $50.00. 

(2)  Transferee  liability  paid  In  connection 
with  J.  J.  Monaghan  Co.  shares  of  which  had 
been  owned  by  taxpayer.  A,  1969,  $40.20. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10,  $9.80. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines    11,    12(a)    and    12(b),    $9.80. 

SUMMABT  OF  PASTS  I  AND  O 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  5 
and  13,  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
$9.80. 
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15    If  line  14  shows  a  i^nln —  1 

(a)  Enter  50  ,  of  line  13  or  50'  of  jliic  14. 
wluchever  is  smaller  i.^ee  Piirt  VI  foi  com- 
putation of  altcriiHllve  tax).  Enter  •ero  If 
there  Is  a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  13,  $4.fO 

(bi  Subtract  line  15(a)  from  line  14t Enter 
1  ere  and  (ni   line  29.   Form   1040.   $4  f><. 

RENT     A.NU     ROYAIIV     liNCoMU       : 

I  a)  Kind  and  location  of  property /f  rcii- 
dontial.  also  wnie    'H."  J 

Col.  O.  &  G.  Loa^e  No   0220  1 

(C|  Total  amount  of  royail.cs.  $'1231)1 
(d)   Deprecialion  (e.xplaiu  beiow)  ocdepl^;- 
tlon    (attach  computation).    $9.;.0C.    ^ 

2.  Net  income  or  (loss)  from  rei»s  and 
royalties  (column  (hi  pliis  column  p' >  'I's*  • 
coliunns  (d)  and  tei  i.  *;329  93.  1 

IVCOMIC  OR  LOSSf  .S  fU  IM  t'.\RTNtKSiI  iPS.  SirATlS 
OR     TlilTsrS.     SMAI.i.     BUSINESS     COKPcH  ^JiONS 

(a)  Name  and  addre.^.s;  1 
Siic;i!\     Ltd.     Par'i  r-r: 'lin        ri     Et%)loyer 

identificailon  niimbor.  86  1^)59772.  (4)  In- 
c.ime  or  (lost.).  $155.  f 

Can  Us  Ltd.,  Partntrhip.  ('.•)  Eiaployor 
identift'-atlon  number.  84  0583390.  <f)  In- 
come or   (loss),  $250  I 

Mm.  Valley  A-sii  .  Pt.r' ticr^hlp.  (  |  E;n. 
[iloyer  Idetitmcailon  number.  81  !)()43  1  f.*"),  (d) 
Inroino  or  (loss),  *3.615  i 

1  Totals.  $3,710  : 

2  Income  or  (loi>;,).  T(ital  of  colunjn  (d) 
less  total  of  column   (6).  $3.710  00. 

Total  of  parts  I,  II,  and  IH  (Entej  here 
and  on  Form  1040    line  31).  $4,039.95J 

COMPUTATION     OF     NET     EAKNINCS     FROM;  NON- 
FARM    SEIF-FMHI.OYMENT  : 

5  Rpgtilar  Method  — Not  profit  or  i<los.s) 
from :  \ 

(b)  Partnerships.  Joint  ventures!  etc 
(other  than  farming).  $3,710.00.  | 

6  Total  (add  lires  5iai.  5(b),  5(C)^5(d), 
and  5 (ei  ).  $3.710  00.  : 

8  AdJ united  net  earnl  ips  or  (lossf  from 
nonfarm  .self-employment  (line  6,  fts  ad- 
Justed   by   line   7),   $3,710.00  : 

9  N'->iifarm    optional    method:     (a)  ■  Maxi- 
mum   amount    reportable,    under    ba&i    op- 
tional   methods   combined    (farra    and   nou- 
(;irm).    $l.fH)0  00  i 
COMPUTATION     Or     SOdAI.     SBCTTKITY     SE|.F-EM- 

inOTlCXIfT   TAX 

12  Net  earnings  or  (loesj :  (b)  Proni  non- 
tATDi  (from  Hoe  8.  or  line  11  U  you  eiiBCt  to 
u.se  the  NooXaxm  Optional  Mettaod).  $3.^10  00. 

13  Total  net  e&riilugs  or  (loss)  froq^  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12.  (If  ftne  13 
is  less  than  $400,  yo'.i  are  .'.oi  ."subject  ^  self- 
employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  In  rest  of  ibrm.). 
$3,710.00.  i 

14  The  largest  amount  of  combined  ^wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subjafct  to 
social  security  tax  for  1973  Is.  $10,800.(4. 

15  (a)  Total  "PICA"  wages  as  Indlcat^  on 
Forms   W  2,   NA— US.   Senator.  1 

16  Balance  (subtract  line  15(c)  fro^  line 
14).  $3,710.00.  i 

17  Self-employment  Income — line  13  pr  IG, 
whichever  Is  smaller.  $3.71000.  .1 

18  If  line  17  Is  $10,800.  enter  $864.00;  t  le.ss. 
multiply  the  amount  on  line  by  .08.  $^6  30. 

20  Self-employment  tax  (stibtract  Itoe  19 
from  line  18).  Enter  here  and  on  Fornf  1040, 
line  55,  $296.80. 

EMPLOYEE  Bi:slNESS  EXP)  NSF.S 

1  Travel  expenses  while  away  fronx^home 
on  business;  ■ 

(a)  Airplane,  boat,  railroad,  etc.,  far^.  $7.- 

410.16.  \ 

lb)  Meals  and  lodging  (I.R.C.  il6|(a)). 
S.1. 000.00.  t 

Total  travel  expenses.  $10,410.16.  | 

4  Employee  expenses  other  than  traveling, 
transportation,  and  outside  salesman,^  ex- 
penses to  the  extent  of  the  relmbursajnent, 
5618285.  I 

5  Total  of  lines  I.  2.  3,  and  4,  $16.fi0ioi. 

6  Less:  Amount  of  employer's  payments  for 


above  expenses  (other  than  amounts  includ- 
ed on  Form  W-2 ) ,  $13,323.16. 

7  Excesis  expenses  (line  5  less  line  6).  Enter 
here  and  Include  In  line  41,  Form  1040,  $3,- 

li:;9  85. 

1  Buslne.ss  cxpen.ses  otb.cr  than  those  In- 
cluded above  (specify).  See  Exhibit  4  at- 
tar hed 

2  Total,  $2,581  06. 

MOVING    FJiPENsF    ADJ  V-,  rMt.N  T 

I  a)  What  Is  the  di.st.nice  from  your  former 
icidcnce  to  your  iicv,  busiiic«  iot.ition?  ap- 
prox.  1.500  miles 

(b)  What  Is  the  distai-.ce  from  your  frrrmer 
rf  ideii'^e  to  your  foimer  bii'siness  location? 
ap[)rox.  10  miles. 

I  Transportation  expenses  to  move  house- 
hold goods  and  jjcrsoiial  etlects.  $1,389.30. 

8  Expenses  Incident  to:  (S)  purch-o-vc  of 
n  new  residence,  $1,613  50. 

9.  Total  (Add  lines  6.  7.  and  8),  $1,613  50. 

10.  Eater  lesser  of  the  amotint  on  line  9 
or  $2,500  ($1,250  If  married,  filing  a  separate 
return  and  vou  resided  with  your  spi;use  who 
also  started  to  work  during  the  taxable  year) , 
(See  Instructions  C(2)),  $1,613.50. 

II  Total  moving  expenses  (Add  lines  1.  2. 
and  10.).  $3,002.80. 

13  If  line  12  Is  less  than  line  11.  enter 
the  excess  expeii=;fs  here  and  on  line  40,  Form 
1040,  $3,002  80 

Eihibi:    1      Other  Incortte 

Collections  of  accounts  receivable 
for  fees  for  legal  services  as  prac- 
t  Icing  attorney  prior  to  election 

t3  US.  Senate _..  $1.  404  75 

Less  accounts  paid  left  over  from 
law  practice: 

Publications 48  36 

Employee  taxes 22.31 

Telephone 3.32 

Subtotal    _.  73   99 

Total    1,330.76 

Allowance  for  travel  received  from 
Treasurer  of  the  U.S..  for  Induc- 
tion Into  U.8.  Senate 654.00 

Leas  travel  expenses 218.00 

Subtotal    _ -.         436.00 

Total    1,766.76 

Exuiarr  2 — Charttable  Contributions 

Harvard  Law  School  fund (200.00 

Harvard  College  fund 100.00 

Harvard  Law  School  Association-.  30.00 
Mental  Health  Association  of 

Colorado   25.00 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 100.00 

United  Negro  Fund 60.00 

Saint  Mary's  Church 500.  00 

Children's  Hospital 30  00 

Children's     hearing    and     speech 

center    60  00 

Boys  Sponsors,  Inc 5O0 

Unreimbursed  travel  expenses  for 
benefit  of  charity  (Medical  Cen- 
ter    of     Denver)      fund-raising 

speech   13.60 

Total    1,113.50 

ExHiBmoN   3 — MiscEi.i.ANi:otrs  Deductions 

Chemical  Bank  custodian  and  in- 
vestment counsel  fees $669.30 

Chemical  Bank  tax  fee 80.00 

Legal  fee  for  protection  of  Invest- 
ment in  Mountain  Valley  Asso- 
ciation and  long  distance  tele- 
phone  cans S53.25 

Legal  fee  for  tax  advice  and  prep- 
aration of  returns 600.00 

Employee  business  ezpens«a  from 
Part  U,  line  2  at  Form  3106  and 
£xtitt>lt  4- I,  081.  M 


Colorado  Bar  dues $104.  00 

Contribution   to  Colorado  Demo- 
cratic Party  (Century  Club) 100.  00 

ToUl    4,58761 

EXHIBIT  4 
EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 


Expense  ilem 

Total 
eipense 

Amount 

leim- 
bursed  > 

Amount 

unreim- 
buf^ed: 

f  ntertainment          . 

Publicflions.  . . 

t  »pen*.e^  for  inform- 
inR  ccrstituents 

f/iscellaneous 

$1,076.9? 
1,977.80 

1  39?  82 
4,  316.  37 

Jl.  967.80" 

178  PO 
4,037.05 

J1.076  92 
10  00 

1.214  82 
279  32 

Subtotal     .     .. 
Tfavel          

8.763.91 
>7.  410  16 

'3.000  00 

6. 182  as 

•  7, 140.  31 

2. 581.  00 
■  269.  8b 

Li.iiit  eipenses. .     .. 

>  3. 000.  00 

Total 

19, 174. 07 

13. 323.  IS 

5.850.91 

'  Reported  in  pt  I,  lines  4,  6  of  form  2106. 
•'  Reported  in  pt  II.  line  2  of  form  2106  and  line  33  of  eiliiti',  1 
'  Reported  in  pt.  I,  lines  1  (a)  and  (b)  of  form  2106. 
<  Included  in  line  6,  pt.  I  of  form  2106. 
•  Reported  in  pt.  I,  Ime  7  of  form  2106  a.nd  on  line  41  ol  ionn 
IMO. 


TENNESSEE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

BROACASTERS  URGE  SUPPORT 
OF  AM.FM  RADIO  ALL-CHANNEL 
BILLS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  soon  the 
Senate  will  be  faced  with  a  decision  on 
Senate  bill  585,  regarding  AM/FM  radio 
all  channel  bills.  I  have  just  received  a 
resolution  from  the  Tennessee  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  in  which  they  urge 
the  Congress  to  support  and  approve  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  to  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  TTnlted  States 
is  currently  considering  two  AM'FM  Radio 
All-Channel  bilLs,  Senate  Bill  S-585,  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Frank  Moss,  and 
House  Bills  HR-826e,  Introduced  jointly  by 
the  Honorable  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  and  the 
Honorable  Clarence  J.  Brown,  and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  through  action  by  its  Board 
of  Directors,  considers  this  legislation  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  broadcasting  Industry 
of  the  nation,  and. 

Whereas,  passage  of  the  above  referenced 
propo.sed  legislation  would  permit  FM  radio 
to  reach  proper  and  deserved  equity  with  all 
other  media,  and. 

Whereas,  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  general  public  hav- 
ing readily  and  completely  arallable  to  them 
the  full  services  to  which  they  are  entlMed. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  Broadcasters  re- 
spectfully urges  the  honorable  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Congressional  Delegation  to 
support  and  work  for  passage  of  Senate  Bill 
S-585  and  House  Bill  HR-8266. 


THE  ELDERLY  KITCHEN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  last 
week  I  sponsored  three  public  forums  on 
the  problems  of  senior  citizens  In  South 
Dakota.  At  each  of  these  meetings  I 
heard  from  a  variety  of  witnesses  and 
ooncemed  citizens  who  outlined  In  detail 
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the  special  problems  which  our  elderly 
face. 

While  I  was  in  Rapid  City,  I  had  the 
opportimlty  to  visit  the  facilities  of  the 
Elderly  Kitchen.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  and  meaningful  programs 
run  by  and  for  senior  citizens,  that  I 
have  seen  in  quite  some  time.  The  staff 
and  the  members  share  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  preparing  and  providing  hot, 
nutritious  meals  and  the  atmosphere  is 
friendly  and  inviting. 

On  Easter  Simday,  April  14,  the  Rapid 
City  Journal  printed  a  story  about  the 
activities  of  the  Elderly  Kitchen.  I  know 
that  there  are  others  who  would  enjoy 
reading  about  this  program, 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
Uiat  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastes  Is  A  Speciai,  Time  at  Eldexly 

E^rrcKEN 

By    Diane    Pawelski 

An  (Hdlnary,  two  story,  white  building,  al- 
most Isolated  In  the  uncleared,  undeveloped 
flood  plain  along  Chicago  Street,  has  at- 
tracted frcMn  60  to  100  low-Income  Indian 
and  white  elderly  pe<9le  each  week  day  for 
over  two  years.  The  recison?  A  hot,  nutri- 
tionally-balanced meal,  which  is  often  the 
only  full  meal  most  of  these  people  eat  each 
day. 

Inside  the  center,  members  were  seen  here 
and  there,  waiting — for  other  friends,  for 
dinner.  To  the  right,  a  shiny,  white  door 
(^>ened  and  the  hot  damp  smells  of  the 
kitchen  rolled  out.  This  was  clearly  the  heart 
of  the  Elderly  Kitchen. 

When  Living  Today  visited  the  center  on 
Wednesday,  Minnie  Oney  and  four  other 
women  were  baking  homemade  rolls  for  the 
noon  meal,  along  with  boiled  franks,  com, 
and  for  the  Easter  season,  dyed,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  rabblt-sh^>ed  cookies. 

No  matter  what  went  on  diirlng  the  noon 
hour — elections  proceeding  In  the  dining 
hall,  visitors  or  photographers  Invading  the 
kitchen,  phone  ringing — the  old  country- 
sized  kitchen  was  clearly  the  center  of  op- 
erations. Several  members  p<^ped  In  and 
out  the  doorway  to  greet  someone,  ask  about 
a  miM^ing  friend  who  is  In  the  hospital  or 
just  ask  about  dinner.  Just  the  type  of  thing 
one  would  do  at  home. . . . 

Mrs.  Marie  RogMV,  director  of  the  Elderly 
Kitchen  refers  to  them  as  her  "great,  big 
family"  that  oomee  five  noons  a  week  for  tlie 
balanced  meal.  Equally  Important,  tbe  Kitch- 
en serves  companionship  and  warmth,  she 
aaid.  "Moat  of  the  members  are  loneemne,  as 
well  M  hungry,  and  they  come  to  meet 
friends,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  "Once  they  start 
coming,  they  develc^  these  friendships  and 
start  worrying  about  each  other." 

Aa  she  apoke,  one  older  man  on  crutches, 
poked  his  head  Into  the  kitchen,  aaylng  the 
dining  room  was  too  crowded  and  asking  for 
a  place  to  sit. 

Mrs.  Rogers  continued,  "S<Mne  of  these  folks 
have  never  been  taken  care  of  In  their  old 
age.  They  live  on  Social  Security  or  wMfare  or 
disabled  benefits  and  cannot  even  aSord 
much  food." 

Since  some  have  started  eating  at  the  Paha 
Sapa  Kitchen,  they  have  Improved  their 
health  and  have  been  going  leas  frequently  to 
the  hoaplt«a,  ibe  said. 

Lillian  duSX,  public  health  nurse  from 
the  Pennington  County  Health  Department, 
visits  tbe  oentar  cmoe  a  week.  8Bm  ooocorred 
and  added,  "There  baa  been  a  vary  deOntte 
change  In  a  couple  of  »■»■."  She  feels  that 
much  at  tbe  reaaon  for  thla  ie  tbe  companton- 
■b^)  ee  w^  ••  ttie  food. 


Meanwhile,  food  preparations  for  the  day 
and  the  Eastern  dinner  to  be  held  on  Oood 
Friday  continued  In  the  kitchen.  Minnie,  as- 
sisted by  Hanna  Afraid  of  Hawk  and  Mary 
Colvln,  a  volunteer  worker,  were  serving 
the  noon  meal  to  the  crowded  dining  room. 
Because  special  Eastern  cooking  was  neces- 
sary, two  other  volunteers.  Alma  Randall  and 
Thelma  Iron  Eyes,  were  enlisted  to  help. 

Members  had  been  arriving  over  the  last 
hour  by  car.  by  foot  and  by  Paha  Sapa  bus 
for  the  meal.  The  bus,  driven  by  Connie 
Haynes.  makes  two  trips  to  north  and  south 
Rapid  City  to  bring  some  who  would  be  un- 
able to  come  otherwise. 

At  each  of  the  two  long  rows  of  tables 
stood  a  single  Easter  lily,  symbolic  of  the 
season.  The  room  can  only  seat  44  people  at 
a  time,  but  the  overflow  Is  absorbed  by 
taking  turns  or  setting  up  additional  tables 
In  the  lobby.  There  one  sees  the  only  other 
Easter  decorations — a  few  plastic  flowers 
with  candles,  some  paper  decorations  and  egg 
shells  on  a  "tree"  and  an  egg  carton  cross  .  .  . 
Touches  that  most  of  the  diners  probably 
dont  have  at  home. 

Once  the  noon  meal  was  over,  Minnie  and 
her  friends  began  final  plans  for  "Easter 
Friday."  "Nearly  50  pounds  of  turkey  with 
all  the  trimmings  and  even  pumpkin  pie  will 
be  the  menu  for  Friday,"  she  said.  On  a  tour 
of  her  kitchen,  one  is  Impressed  that  she  is 
able  to  turn  out  meals  for  60-100  persons. 
Only  one  stove  was  seen,  one  freezer  and  two 
refrigerators.  Minnie  said,  "A  second  oven, 
upstairs,  is  used  for  speclal  meals." 

"Tbe  Easter  meal  will  be  started  at  6  a.m. 
Friday."  she  said,  "when  Hanna  wUl  arrive 
to  put  the  turkeys  in  the  oven.  And,  of  course, 
we  will  bake  bread  that  day,  too."  she  added. 
"The  Kitchen  serves  homebaked  bread  each 
day."  she  said  proudly. 

The  Eaderly  Kitchen  continues  to  function 
although  their  funds  are  not  great.  "We  are 
supposed  to  collect  60  cents  per  meals  for 
persons  under  65  years  of  age  and  25  cents 
per  meal  for  those  over  55."  said  Mrs.  Rogers. 
"But  these  people  just  don't  have  the  money. 
Some  days  we  only  collect  $3."  In  fact,  she 
now  has  a  woman  staying  at  the  center  who 
has  no  where  else  to  go. 

"We  are  supposed  to  be  self-supporting  by 
next  fall  when  the  last  year  of  a  three-year 
pilot  program  runs  out."  she  said.  (Currently 
they  are  ftmded  60  per  cent  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  Older  Americans 
Program  and  60  per  cent  through  contribu- 
tions.) "But  there  Is  no  way  we  can  be  self- 
supporting  unless  the  few  of  us  who  work  for 
salaries  start  working  as  volunteers."  But 
Btlrs.  Rogers  Indicated  this  was  impossible  as 
most  of  these  workers  are  the  head  of  a 
household  and  have  to  work. 

As  she  talked,  pe^^le  stopped  to  ask  her 
questions,  phone  calls  Interrupted  and  meals 
were  being  served  to  the  latecomers.  "We 
will  also  have  a  problem,  about  a  year  from 
now.  when  we  will  be  forced  to  move  out  of 
the  flood  plain.  And  so  far  there  is  no  where 
f w  us  to  go."  she  said.  "The  program  Just 
cannot  die,"  she  stated. 

TTie  solemn  but  friendly,  content  faces  of 
the  elderly  members  told  the  story.  Ordl- 
nairy  people,  they  seemed  a  part  of  the 
homey,  warm  kitchen  that  makes  room  for 
all  who  come. 


DONT  GIVE  OUR  NATIONAL 
TREASURE  AWAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1974  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  highlights  a  guest  editorial  by 
Frank  Gard  Jsimeson,  an  ofScial  of 
Rockwell  International,  regarding  in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr.  Jameson  points  out  that  our  larg- 
est asset  to  offset  the  dollar  drain  for  oil 
Is  food.  He  advocates  a  more  aggressive 


international  trade  in  food  products. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  America  has 
a  great  capacity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow's : 
(Prom   the    Armed   Forces   Journal   Interiie- 

tional  AprU  1974] 

Don"t    Give    Our   National   T^easthie    Away 

(By  Frank  Gard  Jameson) 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
quoted  an  obviously  well  meaning  U.S.  gov- 
ernment official  in  Bangladesh  who.  In  a 
typically  warm  and  sympathetic  American 
approach  to  that  country,  suggested  that 
our  food  surplus  be  made  available  to  their 
hungry  people  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
world's  market. 

Cold  and  hunger  are  two  of  the  most 
terrible  enemies  of  mankind. 

As  a  generous  nation,  we  have  always 
responded  to  those  in  need  In  the  world.  We 
Just  forgave  a  debt  of  several  billion  dollars 
owed  to  us  by  India  for  food  we  had  sent 
them  to  alleviate  their  hunger — although 
we  have  had  an  unbalance  of  trade  and  a 
large  national  debt,  we  do  have  a  surplus 
of  food. 

Other  nations  today  have  a  surplus  of  oil 
which  can  combat  that  other  half  of  the 
cold  hunger  problem,  but  I  do  not  see  them 
giving  it  to  us  or  to  the  people  of  the  world 
who  are  cold.  Instead,  they  sell  it  to  us  at 
high  prices  and  end  up  with  a  surplus  of 
dollars  that  will  wreck  the  world's  econ- 
omy— certainly  ours — when  a  certain  $40- 
$50  billion  unbalance  in  trade  occurs  against 
us. 

The  largest  asset  we  have  to  offset  this 
dollar  drain  for  oil  Is  food.  But  we  seem  to 
view  this  American  treasure  as  something 
that  should  be  given  away  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate. The  $20  billion  a  year  In  food  exports  to 
other  nations  could  offset  our  expenditures 
for  oU  In  a  large  way. 

Our  other  exports  which  used  to  be  large, 
such  as  automobiles  and  electronics,  have 
become  noncompetitive  In  the  world  market. 
Aero^ace.  which  a  few  years  ago  was  above 
agriculture  (because  lawmakers  decided  to 
pay  our  farmers  not  to  raise  crops  which 
could  have  t>een  exported),  has  helped  a 
lot  with  commercial  aircraft  sales,  but  Is  far 
outshadowed  by  farm  exports  today. 

The  only  thing  worse  than  the  energy 
crisis  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened to  awaken  the  American  i>eople  and 
lawmakers  to  the  fact  that  with  energy  con- 
sumption doubling  every  10  years,  even  at 
the  old  oil  prices,  the  oil  producing  nations 
could  have  taken  their  surplus  dollars  and 
brought  America — Just  as  we  did  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  when  our  productivity  gave  us 
a  large  favorable  balance  of  trade  In  the 
1920s.  1930s,  1940s  and  1950s. 

If  oil  costs  $12  i}er  barrel  Instead  of  $3. 
then  let  our  wheat  cost  $12  per  bushel  In- 
stead of  $3.  Sure,  food  prices  wUl  go  up, 
but  Americans  today  stiU  feed  their  families 
on  20 '"f  of  their  wages  when  Europeans 
spend  35  ^r  and  workers  in  India  and  China 
spend  80%.  Europeans  have  been  paying  $1 
per  gallon  for  gasoline  for  years — that's  why 
they  built  small  cars. 

If  the  Germans  and  Japanese  had  won 
World  War  II.  does  anyone  think  that  they 
would  have  rebuilt  America  with  their  na- 
tional treasure  as  we  have  done?  We  have 
proven  that  we  are  the  most  generous  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Now,  let  us  sell 
our  greatest  natural  treasure — food — Instead 
of  giving  It  away.  If  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions who  now  have  surplus  dollars  (Russia 
with  surplus  gold,  or  any  other  wealthy  na- 
tion) want  to  buy  our  food  and  then  give  it 
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away  to  tbe  hungry  of  tho  worM,  th«^  can 
prove  their  greatness  sa  we  <11<L 


PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION  OP 
SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  AND  PLY- 
WOOD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
highly  significant  study  of  interest  to 
ih3.se  concerned  with  economic  controls 
and  the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood 
industries  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Rinfret-Boston  Associates. 

The  10-month  study,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  noted  economist  Pierre 
Andre  Riniret,  is  entitled  "Prices  and 
Production,  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the 
Production,  Marketing  and  Pricing  Be- 
havior of  Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood 
Products." 

The  Rinfret  study  is  significant  to 
my  colleagues  from  at  least  two  impor- 
tant standpoints.  First,  it  points  out  the 
distortions  and  disruptions  that  Decent 
price  controls  created  for  such  a  Iflghly 
competitive  industry  whose  very  com- 
petitiveness creates  an  efficient  price 
system.  ^ 

On  Aug.  15.  1971.  price  controls  weri  Im- 
posed on  the  superbly  efficient  pricing  njech- 
anlsm  for  softwood  lumber  and  plyyood. 
After  Imposing  of  controls,  the  market  niech- 
anism  stopped  working.  The  results  of  im- 
posing rigidity  on  a  system  hlstor^ally 
characterized  by  flexibility  were  dlsrupilons 
and  distortions.  Entrepreneurial  drive:  was 
frustrated.  The  allocation  of  product  thicugh 
a  competitive,  highly  variable  price  structure 
was  stymied.  '■ 

When  price  controls  were  removed,^;  the 
Industry  Immediately  began  to  operaft  in 
a  more  efflcient  manner  as  supply  expalided 
and  prices  decrea'^ed  Controls  were  InttTlcl- 
cnt:  the  free  market  Is  efficient,  benefitting 
producers,  distributors  and  consumers. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  .study  (jfrni- 
prises  the  first  comprehensive,  objective 
overview  and  evaluation  of  the  econoBnic 
forces  at  work  in  the  softwood  luniber 
and  plywood  industry.  1 

The  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  'f^i- 
fairs  Committee  in  recent  years  has  ^en 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  eject 
of  periods  of  rapidly  escalating  prices 
and  shortages  of  softwood  lumber  ind 
plywood  and  their  impact  on  houing 
production.  "Hie  committee  held  hir- 
ings  during  these  periods  of  price  esc^a- 
tion  in  1969  and,  more  recently,  in  Maich 
of  1973.  1 

In  1969,  the  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  issued  a  rejirt 
which  held  as  a  major  conclusion  tjat 
to  reach  the  Nation's  housing  goalsTin 
the  years  ahead  increased  timber  pfo- 
duction  would  be  necessary.  It  foi 
that  the  national  forests  which 
tain  approximately  50  percent  of 
Nation's  inventory  of  mature  softw 
timber,  were  producing  far  less 
could  be  achieved  under  modem  in 
sive  management  with  proper  fun 
by  the  Congress.  And  that  this  could|be 
accomplished  without  impairing  the 
of  the  forest  to  meet  the  conservai 
and  recreation  needs  of  the  Ameri 
people. 

Legislation    to   meet   the    long 
timber  needs  for  housing  and  other 
was  introduced  by  me  and  other  m 
bers    of    the    committee  following 
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study,  but  until  recently,  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Congress.  To  this 
end,  I  have  been  encouraged  by  recent 
Senate  passage  of  S.  2296,  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Environmental  Management 
Act,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  which  provides  the  direction  for 
improved  management  of  all  the  na- 
tional forests'  functions. 

However,  duiing  the  committee's  hear- 
ings many  questions  were  raised  in  an 
effort  to  gain  insight  into  the  highly 
complex  workings  of  this  complicated  in- 
dustry. It  is  commendable  that  the  wood 
industry  requested  this  study  be  done  by 
the  Rinfret-Boston  Associates.  The  in- 
dustry recognized  that  few  people  under- 
stood its  complexities,  the  unique  nature 
of  its  operations,  and  its  dependence  on 
a  renewable  raw  material  that  may  be 
unavailable  when  needed  most. 

Through  research  and  analysis,  the 
Rinfret  report  explains  how  the  industry 
operates,  identifies  the  forces  that  make 
it  function  as  it  does,  traces  the  inter- 
relationship of  these  forces,  and  shows 
the  results  they  produce.  It  will  be  an 
extremely  helpful  reference  document  to 
tlic  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  in  its  continuing  overview  of 
lumber  and  plywood  supply  and  prices, 
and  should  be  of  great  interest  to  each 
of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  will  be  receiving 
p.  copy  of  the  full  report  within  the  next 
few  days,  but  at  this  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  summary  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
When  Rigidity  Is  Imposxd  on  Pijucibilitt 

"A  major  threat  to  the  American  economy 
Is  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  price  con- 
trols by  a  Government  which  doean't  r»- 
member  the  distortions  and  disruption* 
which  such  controls  created  far  Industries 
like  softwood  lumber  and  plywood. 

"On  Aug.  15,  1971,  price  controls  were  Im- 
posed on  the  superbly  efficient  pricing 
mechanism  for  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. After  Imposition  of  controls,  the  mar- 
ket mechanism  stopped  working.  The  result* 
of  imposing  rigidity  on  a  system  historically 
characterized  by  flexibility  were  disruptions 
and  distortions.  Entrepreneural  drive  was 
frustrated.  The  allocation  of  product  through 
a  competitive,  highly  variable  price  structure 
was  stymied. 

•'When  price  controls  were  removed,  the 
industry  Immediately  l>egan  to  operate  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  as  supply  expanded 
and  prices  decreased.  Controls  were  ineffi- 
cient; the  free  market  la  efBclent,  benefitting 
producers,  distributors  and  consumers." 

These  paragraphs  are  a  basic  finding  of  a 
10-month  atudy  and  analysis  conducted  by 
Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  highly  regarded  economist, 
Pierre  Andre  Rinfret.  The  report,  published 
in  AprU  1974.  is  being  dUtrlbuted  by  Its 
sponsors  In  the  wood  product*  Industry: 
American  Plywood  Association,  National 
Building  Material  Dlstrtbutors  Association, 
National  Wonmt  Products  Aaaoclatlon,  Na- 
tl(»ial  Saah  and  Door  Jobbers  Association. 
North  Araerlcaa  Wholesale  Lumber  Associa- 
tion, Southaastem  Lumbar  Manufacturara 
Association.  Southern  Foraat  Products  Aaao- 
clatloD  and  Wactam  Wood  Products  Associa- 
tion. 

The  ehaoe  wrought  by  the  controls  Imposed 
on  tba  waa«  products  Induatry  in  1B71-7S  ara 


a  matter  of  record.  In  time,  even  those 
charged  with  responsibility  for  carrying  them 
out  came  to  realtee  bow  lU-advised  they 
were.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  after  serving  as  di- 
rector of  the  Coat  of  Living  Council,  cited 
the  forest  products  Industry  as  an  example 
of  how  InefTective  and  "Just  plain  wrong" 
controls  had  been.  The  Council's  counselor, 
C.  Jackaon  Grayson,  said  in  1973,  "The  price 
problem  on  lumber  stemmed  wholly  from  a 
demand  situation,  and  that  Is  the  sort  of  case 
where  the  market  over  the  long  run  is  a 
better  regulator  than  the  people  In  a  control 
agency."  Council  Director  John  C.  Dunlop 
testmed,  "Given  a  desired  high  demand  for 
lumt>er  and  wood  products,  the  only  way  to 
maintain  price  stability  in  these  markets 
over  an  extended  period  is  to  increase  the 
supply  of  these  products.  Wage  and  price 
controls  which  mandate  artificially  low  prices 
and,  at  moet,  have  a  temporary  effect  lu 
halting  tlie  price  rise,  at  the  expense  of 
market  distortions  and  apparent  shortages." 

And  Dr.  Walter  J.  Mead  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  distinguished  authority  on 
wood  industry  economics  and  marketing,  to'.d 
t!ie  Price  Commission  In  1972:  "Lumber  is 
a  highly  competitive  Industry.  You  don't 
need  price  controls  .  .  .  Probably  the  price 
of  lumber  today  or  In  the  next  six  months 
would  have  been  lower  if  you  had  not  con- 
trolled the  price  ...  If  the  price  goes  up 
people  will  supply  more." 

Last  year,  several  segments  of  the  Industry 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  few  people  un- 
derstood Its  complexity,  its  excruciating 
dependence  upon  a  remarkable  raw  material 
that  was  so  plentiful  and  self -perpetuating 
and  yet  so  frustratingly  unavailable  when 
needed  most.  Very  few  recognized  that  severe 
economic  damage  cotild  be  caused  by  well- 
meaning  but  poorly  Informed  tlnkerers.  But, 
It  was  agreed  that  any  in-depth  research  of 
how  the  industry  works  would  have  no  mean- 
ing unless  conducted  by  an  unbiased,  re- 
spected organization. 

The  result  is  the  Rinfret-Boston  Study — 
65  pages,  plus  an  appendix  that  includes  sur- 
vey samples  and  dozens  of  charts  and  tables. 
It  comprises  the  first  comprehensive,  objec- 
tive overview  and  evaluation  of  the  economic 
forces  at  wt>nc  In  the  softwood  lumtwr  and 
plywood  Industry.  Through  research  and 
analysis,  the  report  explains  how  the  In- 
dustry operates.  Identlflee  the  forces  that 
make  it  function  as  It  does,  traces  the  Inter- 
relationship of  these  forces,  and  shows  the 
results  they  produce. 

Tho  study  was  confined  to  Industry  it- 
erating conditions  and  markets  since  1070. 
It  did  not  consider  or  forecast  futiue  con- 
ditions or  market  prospects  and  it  focused 
exclusively  on  the  softwood  Industry,  exclud- 
ing hardwood  lumber  and  hardwood  ply- 
wood. Also  excluded  were  environmental 
considerations. 

The  unique  report  Is  entitled  "Prices  and 
Production.  An  Economic  Study  of  the  Pro- 
duction. Marketing  and  Pricing  Behavior  of 
Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood  Products." 

After  delving  Into  the  operation  of  the  in- 
dustry. Its  complex  distribution  process,  its 
import-export  situation,  how  its  pricing  Is 
set.  and  how  Its  products  are  ultimately  put 
to  use.  the  report  winds  up  with  a  chapter 
that  details  the  Indiistry's  economics  In  a 
free   market  and   under  controls. 

In  a  summary  of  Its  analyala.  Rlnfret- 
Bo'iton  Associates  said: 

"In  this  Induatry  there  is  no  centraUaed 
decialonmsklng.  No  individual  firm  acta 
regularly  as  a  price  leader.  The  forces  in- 
fluencing supply  and  demand  ara  ao  widely 
diffused  that  they  can  not  be  affected  by  any 
indlrtdnal  firm. 

'There  la  a  real.  Independent  and  affective 
'martof  for  ino^ser  and  plyirood,  compoaed 
of  a  highly  tntoraetl^  ntworfc  oT  tndivMuala. 
Its  operatlona  are  aot  confliMd  to  any  apa- 
clflc  time  or  place.  Oa  any  glwa  day  tbla 
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market  may  Involve  thousands  of  offers  to 
buy  or  sell,  with  the  resiUtlng  transactions 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

"Like  an  endangered  species,  this  market 
bliould  be  prized  and  protected." 

The  report  said  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
Industry's  pricing  system  is  perhaps  Us 
most  important  characteristic."  Many  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  widely  dispersed,  maintain  a 
continuous  stream  of  transactions.  It  said, 
and  every  sale  "is  influenced  by  preceding 
sales  and,  In  turn,  influences  future  trasac- 
tions."  This  sensitive  but  efficient  mecha- 
nism, based  on  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, was  Inhersntly  Ln  conflict  with  tlie 
outside  pressure  of  Federal  price  control, 
Rinfret-Boston  Associates  found,  and  its 
summary  went  on  to  these  other  salient 
points: 

Softwood  products  are  a  "true  commodity," 
subject  to  constant  market  pressures  and 
highly  volatile.  Short-term  disruptions  of 
supply  and  demand  can  have  significant  ef- 
fects on  prices,  but  softwood  supply  Is  usual- 
ly not  sensitive  to  such  price  changes. 

When  Phase  One  was  imposed  In  August, 
1971,  prices  had  been  rising  due  to  stepped- 
up  residential  construction,  but  they  still 
were  below  1969  peak  levels.  The  90-day  freeze 
held  prices,  although,  as  a  mild  winter  per- 
mitted high  building  levels,  dealers  bought 
aggressively. 

Onder  Phase  Two  (Nov.  15,  1971,  to  Jan.  II, 
1973),  softwood  demand  reached  record 
levels.  Timber  Inventories  fell  and  heavy  bid- 
ding on  timber  sales  boosted  stumpage  costs. 
Orders  piled  up,  prices  rose,  and  higher 
production  boosted  operating  costs,  chiefly 
for  maintenance  and  labor.  Because  the  con- 
trol sj'stem  allowed  nonuniform  increases  In 
prices,  some  industry  members  felt  regula- 
tions were  not  applied  equitably  within  the 
Industry. 

"Unusual  buslneflB  practices"  arising  from 
Phase  Two  disrupted  the  marketplace,  re- 
sulting in  widely  differing  prices.  Dealers, 
plagued  by  uncertainties  over  regulations,  re- 
ported greater  difficulty  in  meeting  customer 
demand.  "The  softwood  Industry  could  not 
operate  rationally"  as  "regulations  limited 
price  Increases  but  failed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count Increasing  demand,  thus  leading  to 
market  distortions  and  shortages  in  1972." 

Phase  Three,  starting  Jan.  11, 1973,  brought 
confusion  and  uncertainty  over  whether 
prices  could  be  raised.  A  growing  number  of 
producers  and  wholessders  began  operating 
on  the  premise  that  the  market  was  free.  As 
a  result,  market  forces  played  a  greater  role 
in  determining  prices.  One  Indication  of  a  re- 
turn to  more  normal  conditions  was  that  the 
spread  narrowed  between  the  prices  of  Ca- 
nadian ivimber,  which  was  uncontrolled,  and 
lumber  produced  m  the  United  States. 

By  April.  1973,  the  demand  was  clearly 
subsiding.  Housing  starts  were  16  percent 
below  AprU  1972,  and  the  qiiestlon  was:  how 
severe  would  the  decline  be?  Phase  Three  had 
not  created  "the  havoc  and  confusion"  ol 
Phase  Two  because  "free  market  rather  than 
controlled  prices  prevailed." 


THE  MAST  PROGRAM 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
various  locations  across  the  United  States 
the  Army  is  pressing  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram known  as  military  assistance  to 
safety  and  traffic. 

Last  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  amend 
the  military  procurement  bill  to  provide 
for  the  MA8T  program  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  Army  is  implementing  it  where 
appropriate. 

In  this  connection,  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  article  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  on  April  11. 1974,  by  Bill 
Powell  under  the  title.  "Plans  Are  Moving 
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Along  To  Make  Army  Helicopters  Part 
of  Emergency  System." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
—as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Apr.  11,  1974) 

I*LANs   Ake   Moving    Along   To   Make   Aemt 

Helicopters  Part  op  Emsrcency  System 

(By  Bin  Powell) 
Madisonville.  Kt. — In  a  few  months,  heli- 
copters from  Ft.  Knox  and  Ft.  Campbell  are 
expected  to  be  available  to  nearly  two-thirds 
of  Kentucky  for  "special  emergency  "  illness 
and  Injury  cases  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

Groundwork  for  Ft.  Campbell  participation 
In  the  program,  known  as  the  Military  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic  (MAST) ,  was 
laid  here  last  week. 

It  included  a  conference  of  local,  military, 
state  and  other  officials  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  complete  the  plans  through 
Washington  channels. 

Ft.  Knox  Involvement  in  the  program  is  in 
a  more  advanced  stage.  Col.  Frank  Wasko.  Ft. 
Knox  information  officer,  said  the  military 
there  Is  "ready  to  go"  as  soon  as  civilian- 
sponsor  requirements  are  met  and  approval 
comes  from  an  inter-agency  group  In  Wash- 
ington. The  group  represents  the  DeparLuiem 
of  Defense,  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Col.  R.  B.  Austin,  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Hospital  at  Ft.  Campbell,  home  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (AirmobUe).  said  re- 
cently he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Ft.  Campbell 
program  would  not  be  In  c^eratlon  by  mid 
or  late  summer. 

Col.  Wasko  said  the  civilian  sponsor  of  the 
Ft.  Knox  program  is  the  Louisville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Ft.  Campbell's  civilian  coordi- 
nator Is  the  Buerau  of  Medical  Services,  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  MAST  program,  which  must  be  for- 
mally requested  by  the  "civilian  community," 
would  make  available  13  "Huey  helicopters 
already  assigned  to  the  326th  Medical  Bat- 
talion at  Ft.  Campbell,  according  to  Col. 
Austin.  Col.  Wasko  said  Pt.  Knox  plans  to  use 
six  "Hueys."  The  helicopter  is  capable  of 
carrying  six  litter  cases  at  sp>eeds  of  up  to 
160  miles  an  hour. 

Jack  D.  Walker,  field  worker  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  said  here 
he  regarded  the  '?t.  Knox  program  as  "Just 
a  short  time  away  from  materializing"  and 
that  "the  Ft.  Campbell  effort  is  well  on  its 
way." 

Walker  said  the  helicopters  would  be  able 
to  answer  "authorized  "  calls  up  to  120  miles 
from  each  base. 

"The  decision  to  call  a  MAST  helicopter 
will  rest  with  the  law  officers,  physicians 
or  other  responsible  ppjties  at  the  emergency 
scene,"  said  Walker. 

The  service  would  be  free  to  the  public, 
the  sponsors  would  be  required  to  pay  for 
certain  radio  and  other  equipment. 

"A  lot  of  lives  win  be  saved  by  this." 
said  Walker.  "It  certainly  would  have  been 
highly  useful  during  the  recent  tornado  trag- 
edy in  Kentucky,  but  it  will  be  valuable  on 
a  person-by-person  basis." 

The  helicopters  already  are  available  In 
certain  crisis  situations,  such  as  the  use  of 
Pt.  Knox  aircraft  to  help  transfer  tornado 
victims  from  Brandenburg,  but  until  MAST 
begins  operation  large-scale  coordination  Is 
lacking. 

Walker  said  a  radio  network  woiUd  serve 
boapitals,  ground  ambulances  and  hellct^- 
ters  when  arrangements  are  complete. 

Walker  noted  that  the  program  would  In- 
volve "reaUy  serious"  cases  requiring  speedy 
transfer  troca.  one  bospltal  to  another,  re- 


moval of  accident  victims  to  hospitals  from 
remote  areas  and  the  emergency  movement 
of  blood  and  medical  supplies. 

He  said  the  use  of  both  bases  extends  serv- 
ice from  the  western  tip  of  Kentucky  to  the 
farthe.?t  point  of  a  circle  reaching  the  essT- 
crn  edge  of  Fayette  County. 

Ft.  Campbell  helicopters  also  could  cover 
a  large  portion  of  Western  Tennessee  (tl.e 
base  straddles  the  Kentuclcy -Tennessee  line 
Foulh  of  HopliinsviUe)  and  a  lip  of  Southern 
Illinois.  Tiic  Ft.  Kncx  "circle  of  operations" 
covers  a  lar^e  poriion  of  I.idiana.  according 
to  maps  di?ij;."yed  at  the  Madisonville  con- 
lerence 

Nationally,  the  MAST  proeram  is  about  4  ' ., 
years  old  but  Walker  sa'.d.  'We're  not  too 
far  behind  in  tlie  expansion  of  it." 

All  Army  spolcesman  at  Ft.  CampbeH  yes- 
terday said  MAST  operations,  as  of  Feb.  17, 
included  2.500  missions  involving  2,800 
patie::ts  for  5,094  air  hovirs  "throughoxit  tlie 
country." 

Army  oflTicers  said  an  "educatioi:ial  pro- 
pram"  would  be  conducted  to  acquaint  tlie 
public  wiih  the  service. 

"It  all  bolls  down  to  the  military  oSerinp 
.'■.ervices  which  are  available  anyway,  and 
tlie  civilian  community  aikli.g  for  it  and 
meeting  the  requirements."  Walker  said. 
"Thit's  what  the  meeting  here  was  all 
about  " 


CHANGE  IN  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PORTUGAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  news 
of  a  change  in  the  government  of  Portu- 
gal may  have  strucli  many  people  of  the 
world  as  a  surpri.'^ing  and  alarming 
event.  Yet.  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  Portugal's  continued  war- 
fare in  Africa  anticipated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Portugal  wotild  some  day  demand 
a  change  in  the  government's  African 
policy. 

From  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
new  regime,  it  appears  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Lisbon  was  the  "inability  of 
the  present  political  system  to  define  an 
overseas  policy  leading  to  peace." 

Last  Thursday's  coup  was  predictable 
for  those  who  insisted  that  the  13-year 
campaign  in  Africa  was  not  only  a  drain 
upon  the  resources  and  economy  of 
metropolitan  Portugal,  but  that  was  a 
war  that  was  also  an  immoral  and  un- 
just assault  upon  the  homelands  of  15 
million  African  people. 

African  Nationalists  who  defended 
against  the  Portuguese  have  steadfastly 
believed  that  the  people  of  Africa  de- 
serve to  determine  their  own  fate  and 
destiny.  And  so  their  courageous  resist- 
ance in  pursuit  of  liberation  was  sus- 
tained by  the  universal  quest  for  self- 
determination. 

Regrettably,  this  change  in  power  is 
another  example  of  forceful  military  in- 
trusion in  a  nation's  political  processe":. 
But  hopefully,  the  promising  goals  of 
this  junta's  proclamation  will  be  real- 
ized, in  its  Intent  to  complete  "a  pro- 
gram of  salvation  for  the  country  and 
the  restitution  to  the  Portuguese  people 
of  the  civil  liberties  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived." 

General  Antonio  Spinola  is  emerging 
as  a  hopeful  and  promising  leader  of  the 
Portuguese  people  in  a  fashion  likened 
to  tbat  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Oaolle  when 
Algeria  pressed  for  Independence  from 
France. 
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Peace  loving  people  from  arounq  the 
world  pray  that  General  Spinola  will 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  ion- 
combatant  alternative  to  the  nee  lless 
killing  that  has  plagued  the  Portui  uese 
territories  of  Angola.  Mozambique!  and 
Portuguese  Guinea  since  1961.  I 

I  join  with  all  Americans  who  walit  to 
see  a  timely  settlement  to  the  straggle 
that  has  disrupted  the  lives  and  ^op^s 
of  people  in  Portugal  and  in  Soiiihern 
Africa,  for  too  long.  ] 

As  we  wait  and  watch  events  liifurl 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months^  it  is 
my  hope  that  aid  and  comfort  ffrom 
people  of  goodwill  shall  guide  fapiilies 
in  those  troubled  lands  so  that  ide  for 
all  of  them  can  be  framed  in  strengths 
borne  of  peace  and  justice.  • 


REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT   COST 
REFORMS  '- 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  two  recent 
publications  have  come  to  my  attention 
vividly  illustrating  the  need  fori  basic 
reforms  to  relieve  the  consumer  frcfn  the 
high  cost  of  settlement  charges.  jTiese 
deal  A'ith  the  economic  burden  cOi  the 
consumer  of  kickbacks  on  title  insU^'ance 
and  the  antiquated  land  title  recording 
system  in  the  United  States.  Thes  Real 
Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Ai;t,  S. 
3164,  which  I  introduced  on  Marth  13, 
1974,  deals  with  both  of  these  prcilems. 

KICKING  BACK  ON  TITLE  INSUHANC« 

According  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  April  13.  1974,  issue  of  BusinessWeek 
in  many  States  home  buyers  are  i being 
bilked  by  the  practices  of  lawyers  accept- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  legal  btit  un- 
ethlc£il  kickbacks  on  title  insurancjp.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  house  buyers  are 
required  by  lending  institutions  td  pro- 
vide a  title  insurance  policy  that  ;guar- 
antees  that  the  mortgage  will  bf  paid 
off  even  if  a  defect  is  later  discovered. 
The  buyer  pays  the  premium  od  this 
policy.  In  some  cases,  the  title  insu^-ance 
company  will  remit  a  secret  premiam  or 
kickback  of  each  policy  to  the  leader's 
and  buyer's  attorneys.  These  "coi^mis- 
sior\s"  are  paid  as  a  matter  of  ca|irse, 
though  rarely  do  the  attorneys  do\  any 
work  for  the  title  company. 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  Dei 
ment  has  estimated  that  the  15  pei 
kickback  going  to  attorneys  in  the 
comes  to  some  $4  to  $6  million  anni 
Estimates  vary  from  State  to  State. 

But  outlawing  the  kickback  is  a  tlif- 
flcult  political  task.  The  article  points 
out  that  the  New  York  State  Senatefre- 
cently  defeated  a  State  insurance  [de- 
partment's proposal  to  outlaw  the  lay- 
men t  of  such  commissions.  i 

The  Real  Elstate  Settlement  Proced  ires 
Act  of  1974  would  remedy  this  situa  .ion 
by  prohibiting  kickbacks  and  uneai  ned 
fees.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  of  our 
fine  State  bar  associations  that  they  1  ave 
endorsed  the  passage  of  this  leg  sla- 
ticm  to  correct  the  questionable  pracnces 
of  some  attorneys.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ion- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  articla  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arflcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReIori) 
as  follows  : 


Kicking  Back  On  Tttij:  Insuxancx 

As  every  homeowner  knows,  his  role  at  the 
house  closing  is  to  sign  endless  pieces  of 
paper — most  of  them  checks — to  the  seller, 
the  mortgagee,  the  lawyers,  and  tlile  insur- 
ance companies.  Though  they  may  come  as  a 
shock,  most  of  the  costs  are  disclosed  But 
one  customary  cost  Is  rarely  mentioned:  a 
kickback  from  the  tltlo  insurance  company 
to  th«  lawyers.  It  will  surprise  most  home 
buyers  that  In  many  states,  lawyers  are 
accepting  millions  of  dollars  In  legal  but  un- 
ethical kickbacks.  And  despite  the  occasional 
cries  of  reformers,  neither  legislatures  nor 
bar  associations  arc  willing  to  correct  this 
abuse. 

The  mechanics  of  the  klckbac!;  are  slmpl'", 
though  they  vary  from  stale  to  state  and 
among  cities  and  counties  within  .-itates  New 
York  Stat*  Is  typical.  There,  the  house  buy- 
er must  provide  his  lending  institution  with 
a  title  Insurance  policy  that  guarantees  that 
the  mortgage  wUl  be  paid  off  even  If  a  defect 
In  title  is  later  discovered.  Usually,  the  buyer 
will  want  a  similar  policy  covering  his  equity 
Interest.  The  buyer,  of  coun;".  pays  the 
premium  on  both  policies.  But  he  usually 
is  not  told  that,  after  the  closlnf?.  the  title 
Insurance  company  will  remit  15';  of  the 
premium  of  each  policy  to  the  lender's  at- 
torney. These  "commissions"  are  paid  as  a 
matter  of  course,  though  rarely  does  either 
attorney  do  any  work  for  the  title  company 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  buyer  has  also 
p«ld  a  separate  fee  to  each  attorney. 

In  New  York,  as  a  final  Insult  to  the 
buyer,  real  estate  attorneys  perpetuate  a  cus- 
tom whereby  a  "tip "  of  $10  or  more  Is  psissed 
under  the  table  from  the  buyer  to  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  title  Insurance  company. 
Mke  the  kickback,  this  fee  is  not  revealed. 
Lawyers  say  privately  that  they  pay  It  be- 
cau.se  otherwise  the  title  companies  will  slow 
down  the  closing. 

FtW     OEFENDCas 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  calculate  how 
much  money  changes  hands  through  title 
Insurance  kickbacks.  The  New  York  State 
Insurance  Dept.  estimates  that  the  15''; 
kickbacks  going  to  attorneys  In  the  state 
comes  to  some  (4-mllllon  to  (6-inUllon  an- 
nually. In  Chicago  the  amount  Is  probably 
less  because  the  kickback  rate  there  Is  IC; , 
but  In  Tampa  the  rate  Is  20'; ,  and  In  east- 
ern and  central  Pennsylvania,  15';'r.  In  New 
Jersey,  where  one  lawyer  commonly  repre- 
sents buyer,  lender,  and  seller,  title  com- 
panies frequently  submit  two  bills  to  the 
lawyer.  One,  labeled  "gross  amount,  '  la 
handed  to  the  client.  The  other  marked  "net 
amount,  ■  is  remitted  to  the  title  companies 
and  the  lawyer  can  pocket  as  much  as  25 '^i 
of  the  total  premium. 

Pew  lawyers  defend  this  klckbaclc  arrange- 
ment. Says  Herbert  C.  Denenberg,  Pennsyl- 
vania's former  Insurance  commissioner:  "At- 
torneys should  be  out  of  the  title  Insurance 
business  as  agents  because  It  leads  to  abuses 
and  conflicts."  His  old  department  Is  con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  eliminate  such  com- 
missions paid  to  attorneys  and  real  estate 
brokers. 

But  outlawing  the  kickback  is  a  dUflcult 
political  task.  Just  last  month,  the  New  York 
State  Senate  soundly  defeated  a  state  Insur- 
ance department  proposal  to  outlaw  the  pay- 
ment of  such  commissions.  The  bill's  defeat 
was  nothing  new.  Like  a  rite  of  spring,  the 
Insurance  department  has  been  submitting 
sImUar  bills  to  Albany,  and  each  time  the 
legislators,  many  of  whom  are  lawyers  and 
some  of  whom  are  directors  of  title  Insurance 
companies,  turn  the  department  down.  This 
time  around,  the  legislators  were  upset  by 
the  wording  of  an  Insurance  department 
memo  that  referred  to  the  paying  of  kick- 
backs. 

The  state  Instirance  department's  InabUity 
to  get  Ita  proposed  leg^atlon  enacted  Is 
symptomMlc  at  the  general  lfu:k  of  industry 


regulation  Only  12  states  currently  attempt 
to  exert  any  controls  over  the  Insurance 
companies,  according  to  Joseph  D.  Burke, 
executive  vice-president  of  Philadelphia  s 
Commonwealth,  Land  Title  Insurance  Co. 

Even  In  those  states,  regulation  is  anemic. 
In  llUnol.s.  for  Instance,  title  Insurance  Is 
regulated  by  the  Financial  Institutions  Dept  , 
not  by  the  Insurance  Dept.  Thomas  Raleigh, 
supervisor  of  consumer  credit  for  Financial 
Institutions,  says.  "In  our  state,  title  insur- 
ance companies  are  not  well  regulated  at  all. 
If  you  read  the  law.  it  gives  me  very  little 
power  to  do  anything.  Our  examination  Is 
jun  a  Joke,  literally  a  Joke." 

Many  title  Insurers  privately  speak  in  favor 
of  legally  abolishing  the  commission,  but 
t'ley  are  rarely  heard  in  public,  even  though 
the  American  Land  Title  Assn.  went  on  rec- 
ord last  fall  as  opposing  kickbacks.  A  spokes- 
man for  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co..  which  is 
being  sued  over  its  practice  of  giving  lawyers 
•prompt  payment  discounts,"  says  privately 
tliat  he  hopes  his  company  loses  so  the  pay- 
ments can  end.  Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Housing  &  Urban  Develop- 
ment Dept..  and  Thomas  R.  Bomar.  chairman 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  have  both 
e:idorsed  provisions  of  several  bills  pending 
la  Congress  to  eliminate  the  kickbacks. 
Bomar  says  that  kickbacks  "may  violate 
existing  federal  criminal  law  dealing  with 
commercial  bribery." 

ASKING    gUESTIONS 

Bar  associations  have  largely  remained 
sUent.  Not  untU  1972  did  the  American  Bar 
Assn.  address  itself  directly  to  the  problem. 
Then,  In  shaping  its  position  on  pending 
Congressional  legislation  to  regulate  real 
property  closing  costs,  the  association's  board 
of  governors  adopted  this  resolution:  "Any 
payments  that  Increase  closing  costs  without 
any  compensating  protection  to  the  seller 
or  the  buyer,  such  as  kickbacks,  are  highly 
Improper  and  should  not  be  tolerated." 

The  resolution  has  not  been  widely  cir- 
culated or  understood.  A  committee  on  In- 
surance law  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Assn.  failed 
last  year  to  adopt  any  position,  despite 
heated  debate.  UntU  business  week  began 
asking  questions  late  last  year,  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Assn.  had  never  considered 
the  question  of  kickbacks,  according  to  Ells- 
worth A.  VanGraafeUand,  president  of  the 
association.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  bars 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  released 
an  opinion  that  permits  a  lawyer  to  accept 
a  kickback  If  he  obtains  his  client's  consent 
to  do  so.  The  opinion  did  not  deal  with  the 
criticism  that  the  commissions  provide  law- 
yers with  Incentives  to  shop  for  the  most 
expensive  Insurance. 

Moreover,  as  Monroe  H.  Freedman,  dean  of 
Hofstra  University  Law  School  and  a  colum- 
nist on  ethics  for  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
points  out,  the  basic  ethical  premise  of  the 
legal  profession  Is  to  "avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  impropriety."  He  suggests 
that  the  new  rule  requiring  disclosure  and 
consent  may  not  go  far  enough.  "If  the  bar 
is  participating  In  a  system  of  no  functional 
value  other  than  defrauding  the  client,"  says 
Freedman,  "what  locoes  all  right  on  the  sur- 
face, when  examined  may  have  at  least  the 
appearance  of  Impropriety." 

LAWTKKS'    FUNDS 

The  Connecticut  Bar  Assn.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  recently  ruled  that  It  Is  unethical 
for  an  attorney  to  accept  a  rebate  from  a 
commercial  title  Insurance  company.  But  a 
Connecticut  lawyer  has  access  to  a  direct 
competitor  of  commercial  companies.  Law- 
yers there  have  founded  the  Connecticut 
Attorneys'  Title  Guaranty  Fund,  Inc.  This  is 
essentially  a  client  security  fund.  Any  lawyer 
may  Join  by  paying  a  modest  sum.  The  law- 
yer then  searches  the  title  and,  based  on  his 
opinion,  may  Issue  a  policy  on  bebaU  of  the 
fund.  Costs  to  the  buyer  are  usually  about 
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25  <!  lower  than  those  of  commercial  com- 
panies, according  to  WUUam  T,  Marglotta,  of 
the  Connecticut  Attorneys'  Fund.  The  fund 
has  a  very  low  loss  ratio,  and  a  15-year  mora- 
torium on  dividend  payments  to  partici- 
pating attorneys  runs  o\it  In  1981.  Marglotta 
admits  that  such  a  payment  would  pose 
ethical  problems,  since  the  dividend  would 
be  a  disguised  commission. 

Lawvers  operate  such  funds  in  several 
states.  The  oldest,  Florida's,  began  in  1947, 
and  for  several  years  It  has  been  paying  out 
dividends  to  participating  attorneys.  The 
practice  has  never  been  questioned,  and  the 
ABA  has  speclflcally  approved  such  funds. 

Meanwhile,  the  kickbacks  grow  as  the  title 
Insurance  business  mushrooms.  Title  insur- 
ance Is  a  necessity  In  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try (It  Is  rarest  In  New  England)  because 
lending  Institutions  will  not  rely  on  the  opin- 
ions of  local  lawyers  that  titles  are  sound. 
And  title  Insurance  Is  not  Issued  Just  once  on 
the  same  property.  Each  time  a  home  changes 
hands,  a  new  policy  Is  written  covering  many 
Identical  risks  previously  Insured  against. 
Rapid  turnover  of  homes  by  a  mobile  popu- 
lation thus  raises  the  title  Insurance  bUl. 

The  lender's  Insistence  on  Insurance  re- 
flects the  complexity  of  real  property  law. 
Legtd  rights  In  a  single  plot  of  ground  can 
number  In  the  dozens:  rights  of  mortgages, 
widows,  heirs,  contractors,  neighbors,  an- 
cestors, holders  of  easements,  and  interests 
of  taxing,  water,  and  sewer  authorities. 

All  these  claims  upon  land  are  filed  In  a 
variety  of  public  and  sometimes  private  of- 
fices. A  recent  HUD  study  recorded  74  differ- 
ent sources  of  land  title  Information  In 
Cleveland,  for  Instance.  If  any  potential 
claim  Is  overlooked,  the  buyer  may  someday 
find  himself  In  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  losing  his  property.  In  the  absence  of  In- 
surance, the  only  recourse  Is  to  sue  the  at- 
torney— If  he  can  be  found.  If  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  not  run  out,  and  If  he  Is  sol- 
vent. And  precisely  because  attorneys  can  be 
sued  for  making  negligent  mistakes,  they 
are  often  excessively  cautious,  thus  prompt- 
ing even  more  litigation.  Even  when  all  the 
links  In  the  chain  of  title  are  spotted,  a 
forgery  In  a  previous  deed  can  stir  up  costly 
trouble. 

But,  as  one  critic  complains,  because  at- 
torneys are  tied  into  the  traditional  prac- 
tices of  the  title  business,  they  are  not  dis- 
posed to  finding  or  advocating  solutions  to 
the  problems  created  by  this  tangle  of  real 
property  law.  Instead,  he  says,  title  com- 
panies and  lawyers  have  achieved  a  working. 
If  sometimes  uncomfortable,  partnership. 

LAND  TITLE  BECORDATION  REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  published 
a  revealing  study  entitled  "Land  Title 
Recording  in  the  United  States:  A  Sta- 
tistical Summary,"  which  concluded  that 
reform  is  long  overdue  to  modernize  land 
title  recording. 

The  study  traces  the  development  of 
land  title  recording  In  the  United  States. 
It  then  considers  the  prospect  for  the 
future.  The  observation  is  made  that 
although  legislative  improvements  such 
as  marketable  title  acts  may  reduce  the 
need  for  ancient  records,  the  law,  never- 
theless, requires  their  storage.  Until  re- 
cently this  meant  storage  of  large, 
cumbersome,  full-size  copy.  Here  costs 
are  substantial.  But  these  storage  re- 
quirements can  be  reduced  by  95  percent 
or  more  with  the  use  of  presently  avail- 
able techniques  of  microphotography. 
Combined  with  advanced  data  processing 
equipment  now  available,  microphotog- 
raphy  could  eliminate  any  serious  prob- 
lem of  storage  space  of  records. 


But  the  potential  for  savings  and  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  recording 
services  is  not  limited  to  recording  offices. 
The  use  of  computerized  records,  micro- 
filmed documents,  and  cathode  ray  tube 
display  systems  can  greatly  enhance  the 
speed  and  ease  of  title  examinations. 

Although  such  potential  for  savhigs 
exist,  the  land  record  survey  reveals  wide 
variations  in  procedure  and  cost  of  oper- 
ating record  systems.  Part  of  this  is 
attributable  to  autonomy  in  local  situa- 
tions. These  local  features  have  an  ac- 
ceptance frequently  rooted  in  tradition 
and  lore. 

The  study  concludes  that  to  serve  the 
information  needs  of  the  future,  then, 
land  records  should  become  part  of  larger 
systems.  Information  on  land  use,  eco- 
nomic activity,  taxation,  public  services, 
population  and  planning  should  be  com- 
bined with  information  involving  owner- 
ship, management,  and  financial  interest 
to  provide  an  integrated  data  system. 
Modernization  can  now  extend  to  the  use 
of  remote  sensing  immediately  responsive 
to  changes  in  physical  features.  A  few 
jurisdictions  have  begun  such  updating 
in  data  management  and  procedures.  In 
the  great  majority  of  jurisdictions,  re- 
form is  long  overdue  according  to  the 
report. 

The  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 
Act  of  1974  recognizes  the  need  for  basic 
reforms  in  the  area  of  land  title  record- 
ing. Section  9  of  that  legislation  v.ould 
establish  on  a  demonstration  basis,  land 
parcel  recordation  systems  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problem.  HUD  would  be  required  to 
recommend  to  Congress  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  and 
encourage  local  governments  to  modern- 
ize their  methods  for  the  recordation  of 
land  title  information,  including  the 
feasibility  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance or  incentives  to  local  governments 
that  seek  to  adopt  one  of  the  model  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
legislation. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  body  act  in  an 
expeditous  manner  to  enact  legislation 
to  provide  for  these  urgently  needed 
reforms. 


WORLD  POOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  Americans  are  beccxning  more 
aware,  the  world  is  facing  not  only  an 
energy  crisis  but  a  food  crisis  as  well.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years,  food  pro- 
duction worldwide  is  falling  behind  pop- 
ulation growth.  In  fact,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  world  has  only  27  days 
worth  of  food  reserves  should  a  serious 
crisis  strike  at  any  place  aroiuid  the 
globe.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  when 
disaster  struck  any  part  of  the  globe,  the 
United  States,  cooperating  with  interna- 
tional agencies,  rushed  all  the  food  that 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Today,  drought  Is  spreading  through  the 
sub-Sahara  area  and  thousands  of  Afri- 
cans ares  uffering  from  himger  and  mal- 
nutrition, even  death.  We  know  this  Is 
happening,  yet  we  no  longer  have  the 
food  surpluses  available  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem. 


We  are  also  learning  that  some  of  the 
technological  breakthroughs — most  com- 
monly known  as  the  "green  revolution" — 
we  expected  would  provide  the  world 
with  more  than  enough  food  now  may 
not  fulfill  that  promise.  We  are  learn- 
ing, for  instance,  that  the  ."^o-called  green 
revolution  u;  heavily  dependent  on  energy 
Intensive  agricultural  products,  espe- 
cially on  fertilizer.  It  so  happens  that 
fertilizer  is  often  a  derivative  of 
petrcleum  and  other  chemicals  which 
are  now  both  in  short  cupply  and  avail- 
able only  at  veiy  high  prices. 

The  U.S.  Government  along  with 
other  government  and  international 
organii^ations  such  as  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion recognize  the  dimensions  of  this  im- 
pending crisis.  Yet,  we  are  all  groppinc 
toward  a  solution  without  yet  having 
reached  an  agreement  upon  means  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  end  we  will  not  be  able  to  avert 
serious  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  but  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history  wUl  depend  upon  how- 
hard  we  tried  to  do  our  very  best  to  avert 
that  crisis. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
en  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  and  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  am  espe- 
ciallv  aware  of  this  world  food  situation, 
in  no  small  part  because  it  is  having  a 
very  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
nutritional  status  of  our  own  people.  For 
this  reason,  the  Nutrition  Committee  is 
conductiiig  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
problem  and  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Policy. 
This  study,  in  the  form  of  hearings.  wiU 
take  place  during  the  period  June  19-21. 
We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
committee  will  be  producing  detailed 
documents  providing  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  information  they  need  to 
consider  the  courses  of  action  that  our 
Government  should  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  several  recent  articles  de- 
scribing both  the  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  and  the  policy 
options  that  will  be  open  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  general  nature  of  the 
world  food  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,   1974) 

Affluence  and  Survival  U 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  April  21. — ^In  one  short  sentence 
recemly  Professor  Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard  the 
great  nutritionist,  illuminated  the  profound 
moral  and  political  test  that  awaits  this 
country  on  the  Issue  of  food. 

■The  same  amount  of  food  that  Is  feeding 
210  million  Americans,"  he  s.iid,  "would  feed 
1.5  billion  Chinese  on  an  average  Chinese 
diet." 

The  question  is:  Will  we.  can  we  go  on 
pursuing  our  extravagant  way  of  life  In  an 
increasingly  hungry  world?  It  is  not  some 
remote  or  speculative  question.  Half  the  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  world  now  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  And  the  looming  probability  Is  that 
thousands,  even  millions  may  starve  In  the 
year  ahead  unless  they  get  help  from  out- 
side— mainly  from  the  United  States. 

That  prospect  Is  based  on  factors  that  can 
already  be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy.  For 
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one,  there  Is  a  serious  worldwide  ffrtUlzer 
shortage,  caused  In  part  by  the  quadiaipILDg 
m  the  price  of  oil  that  goes  Intolnltrate 
fertUlzer  and  In  part  by  Insufficlenti  fertil- 
izer plants  to  meet  demand.  j 

In  India,  the  fertilizer  scarcity  has  klready 
hit  hard,  along  with  difficulty  In  p»mplng 
water  because  of  gasoline  shortage^.  The 
-prlng  wheat  crop  target  was  30  mllll(»i  tons. 
Recent  estUnatee  put  the  actual  flgurelnearer 
twenty  million.  { 

In  Asia  generally,  fertilizer  supplies  b-lll  be 
Inadequate  at  least  through  this  yearj  Crops 
are  therefore  expected  to  be  down  subitantl- 
ally.  But  the  rising  population  liieiorably 
pushes  the  need  for  food  up  2  to  3  pir  cent 
a  year.  For  those  rea-vin."?,  the  p?n5ert.s  loresee 
a  htige  food  deficit  In  A.'^la  this  ye*— the 
largest  In  memory,  one  has  salfl. 

As  a  practical  matter,  grain  to  ins  ke  up 
the  shortfall  in  Asia  would  have  to  c<  me  in 
large  part  from  the  United  States.  Or  ly  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zi  aland 
are  net  grain  exporters  now,  and  Ame  lea  Is 
by  far  the  large.st. 

And  so  we  Americans  shall  probablt  have 
to  decide  before  the  end  of  1974:  Do  we  avert 
our  gaze  from  Asia,  cut  ourselves  adrift  from 
a  main  problem  of  mankind?  Or  do  w«  help 
others  survive  by  domg  the  food  equli  alent 
of  turning  down  our  thermostats? 

We  have  no  surplus  now.  and  no  jraln 
carryover  to  speak  of.  We  can  probably  help 
on  the  scale  needed,  then,  only  by  adju  itlng 
our  own  eating  habits 

The  American  diet  has  turned  more  and 
more  toward  meat:  fifty  pounds  of  bee'  per 
capita  in  1950.  119  pounds  In  1973.  And  beef 
la  a  terribly  wasteful  food  to  produce.  !  ced- 
ing corn  to  cattle  In  feed  lots,  you  en  1  up 
putting  on  the  table  In  steaks  and  stewa  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  calories  that  were  li  the 
corn.  An  American  now  uses  22,000  poands 
of  grain  per  year  to  feed  hlmseif.  a  Ch  ne.ie 
400.  But  of  the  American  figure  onlj  140 
pounds  are  eaten  dlrectlv  as  grain  In  1:  read 
and  other  cereal  products.  Of  the  Chpiese 
400.  360  are  eaten  as  grain 


ways  of  using  more  labor  and  less  energy  in 
their  food  production. 

One  commodity  Is  essential  for  needed 
change  in  either  the  Immediate  future  or 
longer  term,  and  unfortunately  It  Is  In  short 
supply.  That  U  leadership  In  Washington.  We 
can  only  hope  that  It  will  appear,  and  work 
toward  that  end.  If  man  does  not  deal  with 
his  food  problem  In  terms  of  the  small  world 
he  InhablU,  as  the  Stelnharts  say.  then  "the 
food  shortage  will  solve  our  population 
problem." 


(From  Newsweek,  Apr.  1.  1974] 
Running  Oi^r  of  Food'' 
(Note.— Perhaps  In  ten  years,  millions  cf 
people  in  the  poor  countries  are  going  to 
starve  to  death  before  our  very  eyes  .  ,  .  We 
shall  see  them  doing  so  upon  our  television 
iiets.  How  soon?  How  many  deaths?  Can  they 
be  prevented?  Can  they  be  minimized^  Those 
are  the  most  Important  questions  in  our 
world  today.) 

When  that  apocalyptic  warning  was 
sounded  by  British  author  C.  P.  Snow  five 
years  ago,  it  was  dismissed  by  many  food  ex- 
perts as  unduly  alarmist.  At  liiat  time, 
miracle  seeds  and  fertilizers  were  creating  a 
global  "green  revolution."  and  there  was 
even  talk  tha*.  such  chronically  hungry  na- 
tions as  India  would  soon  become  self- 
sufficient  In  food.  But  today  that  sort  of 
optimism  Is  no  longer  fashionable  World 
stores  of  grain  are  at  their  lowest  level  in 
years — only  enou{;h  to  last  for  27  davs — and 
there  are  grim  signs  that  the  current  short- 
age Is  not  Just  a  temporary  phenomenon 
but  Is  likely  to  get  worse. 

In  the  coming  decades,  some  scholars  be- 
lieve, food  scarcity  will  be  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  life  on  earth — and  not  only  In  the 
po:.r  countries  but  In  the  richer  ones  as 
well.  Unless  present  trends  are  somehow  re- 
versed, says  biologist  J  George  Harrar,  "mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  poor  areas  will  die  of 
starvation.    But    the    affluent   societies    |ln- 
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substantial  part  In  bridging  the  world  {food 
deficit,  there  will  have  to  be  a  change  li  our 
diet.  Of  course  we  need  not  eat  less  not  rlsh- 
Ing  or  appetizing  food:  in  terms  of  tast  and 
real  value  the  American  diet  Is  a  well-ki  own 
disaster.  American  food  habits  have  been 
spreading,  and  that  trend  also  will  ha  re  to 
change.  That  leads  to  a  longer  run  )olnt 
about  the  world  food  situation.  The  g(  i-'al 
assumption  has  been  that  the  growing  irob- 
lem  of  population  and  food  could  be  m  !t  by 
spreading  American  agricultural  metha  Is  to 
the  less  developed  world,  with  mechanla  itlon 
and  intensive  uie  of  commercial  fert  Uzer 
and  pesticides.  That  assumption  Is  nov  un- 
der challenge. 

The  problem  Is  brilliantly,  fascinat  ngly 
analyzed  In  the  current  Issue  of  Sclen(  e  by 
Professor  John  S.  Steinhart  of  the  Un  Iver- 
slty  of  Wisconsin  and  Cecil  E.  Stein  lart. 
What  they  demonstrate  Is  that  the  Amei  lean 
food  system  Is  immensely  energy-inter  Blve. 
Huge  amounts  of  energy  are  poured  into 
growing  crops  without  much  labor,  then  ;ven 
more  Into  processing  and  packaging,  and  still 
more  at  the  consumer  and  into  auto-po\!  ered 
shopping,  refrigeration  and  the  like. 

In  "primitive"  cultures,  the  Stelnharti  say, 
each  one  calorie  of  energy  invested  produces 
five  to  fifty  calories  of  food.  In  Industrlilzed 
food  systems.  It  takes  five  to  ten  calorfts  of 
energy  to  get  one  in  food.  If  all  cou^rles 
followed  our  energy-Intensive  patterni  the 
world  would  use  80  per  cent  of  Its  annual 
energy  Just  to  produce  food.  ! 

Barring   some   breakthrough    In   reneiable 
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home."  Even  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  a  notorious  optimist  on  the  subject 
of  food,  concedes  that  Americans  may  have 
to  substltut'  vegetable  for  animal  protein. 
"We  have  the  technology,"  Butz  told  News- 
week's  Tom  Joyce  reassuringly,  "to  make 
better  hamburgers  out  of  soy  beans  than 
out  of  cows." 

Even  now.  food  shortages  affect  the  entire 
world.  In  the  last  two  years,  famine  has 
threatened  India  and  visited  widespread 
misery  upon  the  sub-Sahara  nations  of 
Africa  where  an  estimated  quarter  million 
people  have  died.  Scarcely  less  shocking,  half 
of  the  world °s  3.7  billion  people  live  In  per- 
petual hunger.  The  Industrial  nations  are 
swiftly  buying  up  the  dwindling  supplies  of 
food  and  driving  up  food  prices  so  high  that 
poorer  countrles"cannot  afford  to  pay  them. 
Prospects  for  the  future  are  clouded  by 
the  old  Malthuslan  specter  of  population 
growth.  A  year  from  now  there  will  be  4 
billion  human  beings  on  earth,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  that  figure  Is  expected 
nearly  to  double  to  7  2  billion.  Food  produc- 
tion la  simply  not  growing  fast  enough  to 
feed  that  many  mouths,  and  it  is  unlikely  to 
do  so  in  the  decades  ahead.  A  complicating 
factor  in  the  race  between  food  and  people 
Is  the  burgeoning  affluence  In  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Rising  expectations  In 
these  areas  have  bred  strong  new  demands 
on  the  world's  food  supplies.  More  and  more 
people  want  their  protein  in  the  form  of 
meat   ratber   than   vegetables,   and    this   in 
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To  meet  this  proliferating  demand  for 
food.  Insists  John  Knowles.  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  "the  world's  basic 
food  crops  must  double  In  the  next  eighteen 
years."  The  more  positive  thinkers  among 
the  food  experts  are  convinced  that  this  can 
be  done— basically  by  expanding  the  area  of 
land  under  production  and  by  raising  the 
output  of  crops  on  the  cultivated  areas.  The 
world  has  the  means  to  do  the  Job,  they 
argue— If  the  underproductlve  countries 
would  order  their  societies  a  little  better,  if 
the  richer  countries  would  pump  larger 
amounts  of  capital  and  know-how  Into  the 
less  fortunate  nations  for  the  development  of 
agriculture,  If  more  Irrigation  and  fertilizer 
were  brought  Into  play.  If  mankind  would  use 
its  common  sense 

Many  students  of  the  food  crisis  are  far 
less  optimistic.  "We  have  Just  about  run  out 
of  pood  land,  and  there  are  tremendous 
limitations  on  what  we  can  do  In  the  way  of 
irrigation."  contends  Prof.  Georg  Borgstrom 
of  Michigan  State  University.  Economist 
Brown  supports  this  view.  "The  people  who 
talk  about  adding  more  land  are  not  con- 
s:derlng  the  price."  he  says.  "If  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price,  you  can  farm  Mount 
Everest.  But  the  price  would  be  enormous." 
Moreover,  Brown  and  other  experts  do  not 
expect  the  sea  to  solve  the  world's  food  prob- 
lems Huge  fishing  fleets  have  depleted  many 
traditional  fishing  grounds,  and  the  overall 
catch  Is  declining.  Anchovies,  one  of  the 
major  ingredients  In  animal  feed,  recently 
disappeared  from  the  waters  off  Peru  for  two 
years— largely  a  result  of  over-flshlng.  Water 
pollution,  too,  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  fish 
life  along  the  world's  continental  shelves. 
And  much  of  the  fish  that  Is  caught  each 
year  is  being  squandered.  "Every  year.  Amer- 
icans use  tons  of  tuna  flsh  In  pet  foods."  one 
food  expert  pKJlnts  out.  "But  how  much 
longer  will  we  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  oj 
feeding  our  cats  and  dogs  on  food  people 
could  consume?" 

FertUlzer,  an  essential  element.  Is  also  be- 
coming prohibitively  expensive.  Petroleum  is 
a  major  source  of  fertilizer,  and  the  tower- 
ing price  of  oil  thus  has  a  direct  effect  on 
agriculture.  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  sometimes 
cilled  the  "father  of  the  green  revolution," 
has  complained  bitterly  that  Arab  oil  politics. 
aimed  at  the  industrial  countries,  will  even- 
tually strike  most  heavily  at  the  developing 
nations.  "India,"  remarks  Brown,  "Is  really  up 
the  creek.  As  a  result  of  the  fertilizer  short- 
age, grain  production  Is  likely  to  be  off  6  to  9 
million  metric  tons." 

On  top  of  all  these  problems,  the  world's 
farmers  have  been  beset  by  weather  condi- 
tions that  threaten  to  dislocate  food  patterns 
around  the  world.  According  to  some  meteor- 
ologists, these  changes  In  climate  will  prob- 
ably be  a  long-range  factor.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  they  point  out.  the  earth  seems  to 
be  cooling  off,  and  this  cooling  process  Is 
causing  a  southward  migration  of  the  mon- 
soon rains.  This  In  turn  is  producing  a  dry- 
weather  pattern  stretching  from  the  sub- 
Sahara  drought  belt  through  the  Middle  East 
to  India.  South  Asia  and  North  China.  Even 
the  US.  could  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  Some  meteorologists  are  predicting 
a  cyclical  return  to  drought  in  the  Great 
Plains  States — possibly  even  dust-bowl  condi- 
tions. "Even  a  mild  drought  In  this  tight 
supply  situation."  said  one  Agrlcultvire  De- 
partment official,  "could  be  a  disaster  " 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  supplied  a  stagger- 
ing wo  billion  worth  of  food  to  needy  coun- 
tries under  Public  Law  480,  the  so-called  Food 
for  Peace  program.  But  In  recent  years,  the 
program  has  been  allowed  to  wither,  and  with 
food  demand  rising  aroimd  the  world.  Ameri- 
can farmers — encouraged  by  the  Administra- 
tion— have  flung  ttaemaelves  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  exporting  food  on  a  strictly  cash- 
and-carry  basla.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
June  1972,  the  U.S.  exported  $8  bUllon  worth 
of  farm  products;  last  year  the  figure  reach- 
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ed  $12.0  billion;  and  when  this  fiscal  year 
ends  In  June  it  is  estimated  that  It  will 
haMC  zoomed  to  $20  billion.  The  U.S.  now 
views  agricultural  products  not  as  a  give- 
away item  but  as  a  way  of  earning  the  for- 
eign exchange  needed  to  pay  for  Imports, 
Including  high-priced  crude  oil.  "Pood  for 
crude"  is  the  shorthand  for  the  current 
policy  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  virtually  all  U.S.  food  surpluses  com- 
mitted to  trade,  not  aid,  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  U.S.  can  continue  to  play  Its  old  role 
as  provider  of  food  to  the  world's  hungry 
masses.  And  there  are  many  people  in  Wash- 
ington who  do  not  see  this  as  such  a  bad 
thing.  "The  worst  thing  we  can  do  for  a 
country,"  says  a  State  Department  oflBclal. 
"is  to  put  It  on  the  permanent  dole.  That 
would  be  an  excuse  not  to  solve  Its  own  prob- 
lems, especially  population.  Now.  our  think- 
ing Is  that  feeding  the  world  Is  an  interna- 
tional problem,  maybe  one  for  the  United 
Nations."  That  view  was  underlined  last 
September  when  Henry  Kissinger  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  call  a  world  conference  on 
the  problems  of  feeding  the  world.  "No  one 
country  can  cope  with  this  problem,"  said 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  response,  the  U.N.  plans  to  hold  a  World 
Food  Conference  In  Rome  this  November. 
Among  the  major  proposals  certain  to  be 
made  are  that  the  less  developed  nations 
discourage  population  growth  and  that  the 
industrial  nations  work  together  to  help 
feed  the  world's  poor.  Indeed,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Boerma,  the  Dutchman  who  heads  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  has 
proposed  a  "world  food  reserve" — roughly 
like  that  of  the  Biblical  Joseph,  who  advised 
the  Pharaohs  to  store  up  grain  in  good  years 
against  future  famines.  But  so  far,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  greeted  with  a  total  lack  of 
enthusiasm  In  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  only  countries  In  the  world  with 
significant  food  surpluses. 

Resistance  to  an  International  controlled 
food  reserve  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 
Farmers  fear  that  such  vast  stores  of  con- 
trolled food  might,  at  some  point,  be  un- 
loaded on  the  world  market,  sending  prices 
down  in  a  dizzying  spiral.  And  governments 
do  not  want  to  give  up  a  formidable  political 
weapon.  In  the  politics  of  international  food, 
agrlculttire  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
United  States'  ace  in  the  hole.  "We  are  not." 
declares  one  high-level  Washington  official, 
"going  to  throw  that  away  too  easily." 

And  so,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  U.S.,  as 
the  greatest  food  producer  in  the  world,  will 
still  be  in  a  position  to  determine  who  gets 
food  In  the  decades  ahead;  It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly b©  American  food  and  American  policy 
that  answer  the  questions  posed  by  C.  P. 
Snow.  "We  are  going  to  have  some  big  moral 
decisions  to  make,"  says  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. "We  win  be  faced  with  famine  situa- 
tions In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  there  are  victims  of  rising  popu- 
lation and  bad  weather.  But  the  question, 
I  believe,  is  going  to  come  down  to  whether 
Americans  will  be  willing  to  cut  down  on 
their  own  consumption  to  help  those  poor 
p>eople." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  18,  1974) 

NotmisHiNG  Notions 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Five  years  ago,  Jean  Mayer,  Harvard's  dis- 
tinguished nutrition  and  health  expert,  was 
busily  master-minding  the  'White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  for 
President  Nixon,  As  White  House  conferences 
go,  it  was  quite  successful,  charting  or  cata- 
lyzing a  variety  of  government  programs  and 
actions. 

Today,  Dr.  Mayer  Is  Just  as  busUy  orga- 
nizing a  major  nutrition  study  for  the  Sen- 
ate's Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  Six  panels  of  experts,  at  Commit- 
tee bearings  on  June  19,  20  and  21,  will  assess 


progress  since  1969  and  discuss  jKjssible  new 
efforts  to  Improve  nutritional  levels  In 
America. 

"The  two  conferences  are  very  different," 
Dr.  Mayer  declares.  "The  aim  of  the  'White 
House  Conference  was  to  gain  final  popular 
acceptance  of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  prob- 
lems that  some  of  us  had  long  seen  but  which 
the  country  as  a  whole  wasn't  awake  to.  The 
Senate  study  Is  more  to  edify  Congress  than 
the  public." 

The  difference  In  goals  dictates  a  difference 
in  size.  The  earlier  conference  was  enormous; 
several  hundred  people  prepared  papers  for 
36  different  panels,  and  more  than  5,000  peo- 
ple met  for  a  week  to  debate  those  ideas  and 
hammer  out  final  positions.  Only  about  75 
people  are  working  in  the  six  panels  for  the 
coming  Senate  hearings.  They'll  evaluate  c\ir- 
rent  programs,  the  problems  that  remain, 
and  options  for  dealing  with  them,  and  they 
may  indicate  a  few  favored  solutions;  for  the 
most  part,  however,  they'll  leave  the  deci- 
sions to  the  Senators. 

And  while  the  1969  meeting  took  place 
against  a  backdrop  of  general  agricultural 
abundance  and  optimism,  the  June  hearings 
come  at  a  time  of  mounting  worry  about 
acute  food  shortages  and  even  widespread 
famine  in  much  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Mayer,  a  short.  Incredibly  energetic 
man  whose  speech  still  shows  a  musical  trace 
of  his  native  France,  has  approached  his  cur- 
rent assignment  with  the  same  political 
shrewdness  and  organizational  flair  he  dis- 
played In  arranging  the  White  House  assem- 
bly. He  carefully  balances  his  study  panels 
with  representatives  of  farm  groups  and  food 
firms,  consumer  spokesmen,  doctors,  aca- 
demics. He  works  hard  to  win  administra- 
tion cooperation  and  to  allay  'White  House 
suspicions  that  the  Senate  Inquiry  is  a  plot 
to  embarrass  the  President,  contrived  by 
Committee  Chairman  George  McGovern, 
ranking  Republican  Charles  Percy,  and  other 
Nixon  critics. 

"Five  years  later  Is  a  logical  time  to  review 
what  has  happened  since  the  White  House 
Conference,"  he  argues.  "Progress  in  improv- 
ing diet  among  the  poor  has  been  very  good. 
Progress  on  consumer  programs  has  been 
good.  Progress  on  relating  nutrition  to  gen- 
eral health  has  been  Inadequate  or  difficult 
to  evaluate." 

.  .  .  viewing  programs  that  grew  out  of  the 
earlier  meeting,  whUe  three  are  prlmarUy  ex- 
ploring new  areas.  A  review  panel  on  nu- 
trition among  the  poor  will,  for  example, 
look  at  the  tremendous  growth  In  food 
stamps,  school  breakfasts  and  lunches,  meals 
for  the  elderly.  It  will  examine  the  Impact 
that  rising  prices  may  have  had  on  these 
programs,  and  the  need  for  further  help  for 
such  special  groups  as  old  folks  and  Indians. 

A  second  review  panel  Is  surveying  con- 
stimer  developments — unit  pricing,  nutrition 
and  Ingredient  labeling,  restrictions  on  addi- 
tives. It  will  consider  such  further  steps  as 
more  precise  food  labeling  for  people  with 
heart  disease  and  other  ailments,  and  the 
possibilities  of  better  nutrition  education  in 
public  schools. 

•     •     • 

The  tie  between  nutrition  and  health  is 
the  province  of  a  third  review  panel.  The 
'White  House  meeting  and  later  events 
made  the  public  aware  of  such  health 
threats  as  high -cholesterol  foods.  Dr.  Mayer 
says,  "but  not  much  has  been  done  to  help 
them  handle  these  problems."  He  hopes  the 
experts  will  look  at  proposals  for  grading 
meat  differently,  getting  industry  to  lower 
the  cholesterol  or  salt  content  of  foods,  and 
provide  more  exercise  facilities  In  cities  and 
suburbs. 

One  panel  breaking  new  ground — in  "a 
modest  but  important  area" — ■will  examine 
how  the  government  might  obtain  and  dis- 
pense better  nutrition  Information.  It  will, 
for  Instance,  see  whether  there  can't  be  far 
more  frequent  surveys,  possibly  every  month. 


to  track  how  changing  food  prices  affect 
the  eating  habits  of  families  in  different  in- 
come groups. 

The  final  two  study  groups,  working  close- 
ly together,  are  tackling  the  "macro"  con- 
cerns of  food  production  aiid  international 
trade.  They'll  try  to  come  up  with  ideas  for 
increasing  the  availability  of  food,  partic- 
ularly more  nutritious  food,  and  for  deter- 
mining how  much  food  ought  to  be  avail- 
able for  export.  Specifically,  they'll  get  into 
the  controversial  questions  of  government- 
held  food  reserves  and  Increased  govern- 
ment control  over  the  export  of  grains  and 
other  foods. 

Dr.  Mayer  notes  one  major  change  in  these 
two  broad  areas  since  1969;  food  manufac- 
turers and  processors  appear  far  more  willing 
now  to  accept  a  larger  degree  of  govern- 
ment intervention,  in  order  to  insure  steady 
stippUes  of  major  commodities  at  relatively 
stable   or  only  slowly-rising  prices. 

Admittedly  over-simplifying,  be  suggests 
that  two  opposing  camps  may  be  forming 
on  major  food  issues  such  as  grain  reserves 
On  one  side,  favoring  greater  goveriiment  in- 
volvement and  control,  are  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, the  food  companies,  and  the  State 
Department  (interested  in  showing  friend- 
ship toward  potentially  starving  Third  World 
countries.)  On  the  other  side,  farmer  spokes- 
men, grain  traders,  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment seek  a  minimum  of  goverumeiu 
intervention. 

U.S.  food  policy  has  long  had  three  chief 
aims.  Dr.  Mayer  points  out;  to  insure  good 
supplies  of  food  to  the  American  people  at 
relatively  low  cost;  to  help  balance  our  in- 
ternational payments;  and  to  continue  to 
provide  a  bulwark  against  world  famine. 

"These  aims, "  he  says,  "have  been  im- 
paired in  the  past  year  or  so  by  a  number 
of  factors,  including  the  disorderly  way  •we 
handled  our  surpluses.  I  hope  the  Senate 
panels  can  suggest  policies  that  will  move 
us  back  in  those  directions." 


OREGON  LEGAL  SCHOLAR  SCORES 
ON  EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  this  genera- 
tion's memory,  we  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  critical  self-evaluation  as  a 
nation.  While  many  events  •which 
prompted  this  analysis  demand  our 
scorn  as  free  and  just  Americans,  never- 
theless, our  examination  in  the  end  can 
only  serve  to  strengthen  this  country's 
foimdations. 

Recognizing  this  fact — that  only 
through  challenging  inquiry  and  con- 
stant reassessment  can  we  maintain  the 
value  of  democratic  institutions — I 
heartily  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  'winning  manuscript 
of  the  13th  Annual  Samuel  Pool  Weaver 
Constitutional  Law  Essay  Competition. 
The  contest,  conducted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  is  named  for  the  late 
Samuel  Pool  Weaver,  who  was  a  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Gonzaga  University,  and 
awards  a  $5,000  first-jdace  prize. 

David  B.  Frohnmayer.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, won  the  contest  for  the  second  time 
in  3  years,  establishing  him  as  the  first 
person  to  win  the  essay  competition 
twice  in  the  many  years  it  has  been  held. 

Considering  the  crucial  period  of 
evaluation  we  as  a  country  are  now  un- 
dergoing, the  topic  of  Professor  Prohn- 
mayer's  essay,  "The  Constitutional 
Dimensions  of  Executive  Privilege," 
warrants  our  special  attention.  The  fab- 
ric of  President  Nixon's  address  to  the 
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Nation  last  mght,  ixiextricably  |  woven 
with  the  winding  thread  of  escutlve 
privilege,  lends  particular  poli:n^c7  to 
this  year's  winning  essay. 

Prckfessor  Frohmnayer's  succln^  anal- 
ysis of  the  constitutional  Issuis  sur- 
itMindins  the  use  of  executive  pflvUeee 
la  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
ing  of  this  sobetantlal  executive  j  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  noteworthy  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoba.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F  ecord, 
as  follows: 

Am  Kesat  oh  ExrcunvK  Pbivile  £ 

(S*muel    Pool    Weaver    ConaUtuUou  1    Law 

KMay  Coaipeiitioo) 

A  legldatlve  body  «S«prlTMl  o(  IrKorm*- 
tloa  on  Um  conduct  of  public  affBlraiU  Im- 
po«aat  to  act  In  tbe  o&Uoiua  lnt«r«it.  Tbe 
Jmlletel  proceaa  beeomea  a  mockery  unleoB 
It  hM  tlM  e»p«city  to  determine  tti«  truth 
tn  eontroveralea  between  p«rtlea.  An  '  lefcal 
doetrtn*  wtdch  denies  taforni*tlon  i  a  Ic^- 
lalaturea  or  oourta  tbreatens  the  eaaeo  3e  and 
IndepeBdence  of  these  Inatltutlosia,  an  i  must 
itMTCfarB  k»  JuMAed.  V  It  ean  be  )a>t  ted  at 
all,  only  by  the  moet  compelling  oo  islder- 
attena  of  law  and  policy.  The  stakea  In  the 
long  Bt&ndlng  debate  on  the  ezlateni  e  and 
eonetltntlonal  scope  of  the  docbHne  if  ex- 
ecutive prIvOege  eould  not  be  higbei . 

The  political  and  legnl  derelopment  i  aris- 
ing out  of  the  1973  Watergate  inTestlj  Mtons 
have  cast  the  executive  prlrllege  qi  estlon 
onto  the  center  stage  of  public  contn  prersy. 
Tet  the  complex  problems  which  app  ^a^  in 
Stark  relief  In  that  controversy  hav<  been 
Implicit  tn  American  constitutional  taeory 
from  tbe  beginning.  And,  althoogh  th  t  doc- 
trine of  executive  prlrUege  has  sonx  tlniee 
been  witnessed  excluslTely  in  the  r  mtow 
context  of  the  relatlnnship  between  Co  igreas 
and  the  Executive  branch.  It  la  now  c  oubly 
dear  that  the  question  also  entail*  i  con- 
frontation between  the  Kxecutlve  brant  b  and 
the  Jurtlrlary.  Not  only  are  courts  called 
upon  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  congre«  ilonal 
demands  for  executive  branch  Informs  tlon; « 
eoorta  thswelvea.  as  agents  for  prose<  utors, 
grand  Jiiilae.  or  the  integrity  of  the)  r  own 
pwwiii  8.  are  called  upon  to  demand  oo  mpol- 
Hvy  pwdurtlon  ot  documents  and  test  jnony 
Xraoa  ofllceia  and  employees  of  tbe  eu  :utlve 
bTanr.h,* 

This  essay  vUl  or»minfi  the  scope  aa  I  con- 
stitutional basis  of  the  doctrine  of  <  xecu- 
tlve  prlvUege  as  It  baa  been  asserl  sd  in 
eoorts  and  legislatures.  Since  recent  Itlga- 
tton  has  acknowledged  the  extsienoe  of  an 
eaactittve  prtvllege.  It  becomes  partk  ularly 
Important  to  analyse  the  anaatlsfaeto)  f  and 
Incomplete  ratVonale  advanced  for  thi  doc- 
trine In  order  to  define  the  ooatoui  i  and 
limits  upon  which  courts  should  julat. 
Otherwise  ezecuttve  prlvUege  beconu  s  the 
assertion  of  an  Implied  rtjyal  prerogatl  'e  not 
witnessed  for  two  centuries  In  this  c  itlon. 
As  sueh  It  woold  be  an  open  InvlUti  on  to 
the  destruction  of  representative  g<  vem- 
ment.  and  thereby,  to  tyranny. 

X.  wtnsnaim  or  Dsmrmoir 

It  is  ironic  but  pstliaps  understai  dable 
that  tbe  doctrine  of  esscuttva  prlvlle)  e  has 
not  even  been  siaceptlble  of  a  nnll  srmly 
accepted  precise  deOnltkm.  Tbe  formsj  term 
"eaecnUve  prtTliege"  Usslf  orlglnateti  only 
two  decades  ago,*  al  though  Preside  nti  have 
claimed  tbe  rlgtit  to  withhold  Inforn  latton 
from  CAngress.  the  courts  and  tbe  dt  aenry 
since  the  earliest  days  of  U»  BepubUi  .* 

The  asserted  scope  of  the  doctrine  H  kcbed 
its  hlstor1<^l  Bealth  when  former  At:  omey 
Oeneral  Bichard  Klelndienst  recognlj  sd  no 
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right  of  judicial  review  of  the  claim,  and 
teetlflsd  that  executive  privilege  denotes — 

"Tbe  constitutional  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  dlacretloa  to  withhold  certain 
documents  or  information  in  his  posstsnlnn 
or  In  the  possession  of  the  executive  twanch 
front  oompulsory  process  ot  the  ieglalaUve  or 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  IX  he  be- 
lieves disclosure  would  Impair  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  oonstltutlonai  functions."  * 


A  more  restrictive  view  of  the  privilege 
recently  offered  by  Senator  Sam  Brvln,  who 
urged  a  rationale  focussing  oo  confidential 
oommunleaUoaa,  and  limited  to  those  who 
advise  the  President  In  matter  directly  re- 
lated to  the  ofllclal  functions  of  tbe  office 
of  tbePresMent: 

"Eiecutlve  prtvilege  Is  the  power  of  the 
President  to  keep  secret  confidential  com- 
munications between  the  President  and  an 
adviser  or  even  among  the  advisers  of  the 
President  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  President,  of  assisting  the  Presi- 
dent, to  exercise  in  a  lawful  manner  some 
constitutional  or  legal  obligation  resting 
upon  htm  In  his  official  capacity."* 

The  latter  dellniUon  rejects  the  uiUlmlted 
Presidential  discretionary  power  urged  in  the 
Klelndlenst  testimony  and  requires  that  the 
communications  relate  to  the  lawful  conduct 
of  tbe  President's  duties.  To  that  degree  the 
Ervln  definition  <vimm>nfifthiy  circumscribes 
exaggerated  claims  of  prerogative  and  pro- 
vides Independent  standards  for  judging  tbe 
propriety  of  a  claim  of  prlvUege.  However, 
this  definition  presents  problenu  of  Its  own. 
Modern  history  deQK>Dstrate8  that  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  obligations  which  Presi- 
dents have  asserted  to  lie  within  an  "offlciAl 
capacity"  are  breath  takingly  sweeping  in 
scope.  Scholars,'  untU  recently,"  have  de- 
scribed and  even  encouraged  an  exalted  view 
of  the  usee  and  Boo[>e  of  Presidential  power. 
Although  eminent  authorities  have  ac- 
cepted the  arguments  Justifying  an  executive 
prlvUes*  la  some  form.*  agreement  even  on 
this  proposltloii  Is  by  no  j"**"*  unjuiiinous. 
I^CSi  historian  Baoul  Berger  recently  testi- 
flsd  that  the  entire  doctrine  "rests  on  nn- 
proven  sessrtkm  t>y  the  executive  branch" 
and  Is  a  "myth,  without  constitutional  foun- 
datluDa"" 

The  first  conclusion  compelled  by  these 
eontnuUetory  statements,  then,  Is  that  it  is 
both  dUBcult  and  undesirable  to  state  a  uni- 
form doAnltlon  of  the  privilege.  Sound 
analysis  requires  a  careful  examination  of  tbe 
varying  oontexts,  jxidlelal  or  legislative.  In 
which  tha  doctrine  is  asserted,"  the  persons 
wlM  attampt  to  Invoke  It,  and  the  subject 
matter  whldi  it  Is  asserted  to  cover.  In  fact, 
"ezeeotlve  privilege"  is  not  one  concept,  but 
many.  WIgmore  noted  no  less  than  seven 
analytloally  sepsrable  doctrines  which  have 
been  asserted  as  the  basis  of  a  governmental 
privllega  of  non-dlacloeure:  the  substantive 
tort  Immnnlty  of  executive  officers:  the  con- 
Btltattonal  assertion  of  the  executive's  free- 
dom from  oompulsory  process,  from  the  duty 
to  be  a  witness,  or  from  the  duty  to  attend 
court;  the  doctrine  that  official  records  are 
irremovable;  the  privileges  relating  to  In- 
formers' communications  to  government;  and 
tbe  topical  privilege  for  state  secrets  and  of- 
ficial Information." 

Tills  essay  wUl  focus  principal  attention  on 
the  definition,  origin  and  scope  of  the  as- 
serted constitutional  argument  for  executive 
privilege  In  relation  to  the  duty  of  executive 
branch  officials  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
ments to  Congress  and  its  committees.  It  Is 
obvious  that  unless  careful  contextual  dis- 
tinctions are  respected,  authorities  relating 
to  one  aspect  of  doctrine  wlU  be  used  Im- 
permissibly In  the  articulation  of  another. 

n.  ootfsnnrrioNAi.  souaccs  or  ^actrnvs 
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The  dispute  over  the  existence  and  acope 
of  exseuttve  prlvUege  cannot  be  resolved  by 
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cases. '^  As  a  consequence,  the  question  of 
executive  prlvUege  must  be  determined  by 
resort  to  other  jurisprudential  techniques 
of  constitutional  Interpretation:  Interpre- 
tation of  the  constitutional  text;  analysis 
of  inlerences  from  constitutional  structure; 
reference  to  historical  Intent  and  precedent; 
or  analysis  of  principle  and  policy.  As 
will  be  seen,  neither  the  text  nor  structure 
of  tbe  Constitution  provide  an  unassailable 
basis  for  a  prlvUege  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  Tbe  argument  from  history 
and  the  "framer's  Intent"  is  at  best  fraught 
with  ambiguity,  but  on  balance  supports 
Congressional  inquiry  rather  than  executive 
privacy.  Only  the  argument  from  policy  and 
principle  suggests  any  deference  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Svexi.  this  argument,  however,  does 
not  support  an  unqualified  prlvUege  to  wlth- 
liQld  information  and.  although  the  Consti- 
tution places  some  limlU  on  the  scope  of 
Congressional  Inquiry,  which  the  President, 
as  any  other  citizen  might  claim,  these  argu- 
ments for  a  presidential  prlvUege  seem,  upon 
analysis,  largely  non-constitutional  tn  ori- 
gin and  Justincatton. 

A.  Tlie  eonstitutiotuU  text 

The  few  textual  provisions  of  Article  II 
enumerating  presidential  jxrwers  make  no 
mention  of  an  executive  privilege  to  withhold 
information.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
cryptic  phrase,  "executive  power,"  can  be 
so  construed."  On  the  contrary,  the  only  ex- 
plicit, textual  authorization  for  governmen- 
tal secrecy  of  any  kind  Is  vested  In  Congress." 
Likewise,  only  Congress  was  granted  the  im- 
munity of  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause,'* 
which  could  serve  as  the  theoretical  foiinda- 
tlon  for  a  refusal  to  divulge  Information. 
Moreover,  ItcGrain  v.  Daughert}/'"  repre- 
sents clear  decisional  authority  for  a  con- 
struction of  the  term  "legislative  power"  to 
legitimate  the  broadest  types  of  investigatory 
functions  by  Congress  Into  executive  con- 
duct. 

In  light  of  the  obligation  Imposed  upon 
the  President  by  article  n,  section  three  to 
"give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  .  .  .,"  some  commenta- 
tors, Including  Justice  Story,  have  even  con- 
cluded that  there  exists  an  affirmative  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  assist  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  by  providing  all  re- 
quested Information."  At  the  very  least, 
however,  the  thrust  of  such  a  clause  should 
negate  any  inference  that  the  faithful  execu- 
tion clause  of  article  II  provides  generalised 
support  for  the  executive  privilege."  In  short 
resort  to  constitutional  text  provides  no  clear 
Justification  for  the  executive  branch  to  deny 
information  to  Congress. 

B.  ComaUtutionai  structure 

A  distinguished  commentator  has  argued 
forcefully  that  inferencee  from  constitutional 
structure  ahould  be  utUlaed  as  an  Intelr 
lectual  method  of  legal  Interpretation." 
Sucb  a  mode  of  reasoning  Is  explicit  in  re- 
cent assertions  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  con- 
cerning the  Justification  for  executive  privi- 
lege: 

"The  authority  of  the  President  to  with- 
hold Information  from  the  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  stems 
from  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  em- 
bedded In  the  first  three  articles  of  the 
Constitution  and  implicit  throughout  the 
document.  WhUe  not  expressed  in  a  constitu- 
tional clause,  executive  prtvilege  necessarily 
flows  from  the  powers  vested  in  the  President 
by  article  n." 

This  interpretation  Is  said  to  confer  un- 
reviewable discretion  In  the  President  to  in- 
voke the  privilege  and  to  extend  Its  scc^e 
to  all  employees  of  the  Kxecutlve  branch. 

Whatever  be  its  virtues  in  other  contexts, 
this  assertion  is  structuralism  run  rampant. 
The  defects,  however,  are  less  those  of  in- 
tellectual method  than  of  a  falluie  to  under- 
stand the  straeture  to  which  the  method  Is 
purportedly  applied.  The  separation  of  powers 
theory  In  reality  refers  not  to  separated  and 
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distinctive  "powers",  but  rather  to  separated 
Institutions  which  were  designed  deliberately 
to  sihare  a  wide  range  of  overlapping  powers 
and  functions."  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
explicitly  acknowledged,  the  Constitution 
•enjoins  upon  its  branches  separateness  but 
interdependence,  autonomy  but  reciproc- 
ity." ^ 

The  defect  of  the  structuralist  method 
here,  then,  is  that  a  properly  understood  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers  yields  no 
inference,  as  a  matter  of  deductive  logic, 
from  which  the  power  to  withhold  informa- 
tion necessarily  flows.  In  truth,  the  obverse, 
interdepartmental  comity  In  sharing  infor- 
mation, would  seem  a  more  Justifiable  in- 
ference. And,  Just  as  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers doctrine  faUs  to  produce  a  satisfying 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  prlvUege,  it  also 
provides  no  clear  analytical  basis  which 
would  guide  the  President,  or  anyone  else, 
in  invoking  his  discretion  as  to  the  proper 
scope  for  the  doctrine  in  a  given  Instance. 
A  structuralist  Justification  of  the  doctrine, 
at  this  level  of  abstraction,  is  simply  tauto- 
logical .='  As  a  leading  authority  has  accurately 
put  it,  "the  'separation  of  powers'  does  not 
confer  power;  it  only  protects  a  power  other- 
wise conferred.  The  existence  of  withhold- 
ing power  must  therefore  be  proven,  not 
assumed."  * 

Since  many  state  constitutions  possess  a 
separation  of  powers  structure,  state  court 
precedents  from  such  Jurisdictions  would  be 
persuasive  authority  on  the  validity  of  an 
executive  prlvUege  shield  against  disclosure 
to  a  legislative  body.  The  only  modern  state 
decision  on  this  point  arose  two  decades  ago 
in  Massachusetts.  The  court  there  expressly 
denied  the  executive's  power  to  withhold 
Information .2«  This  result  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  repudiating  the  structuralist  theory 
inasmuch  as  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
.states  the  separation  of  powers  theory  In  Its 
most  rigid  and  unyieldlniig  form.-'' 
C.  The  argument  from  intention  and  histori- 
cal precedent 

As  Shakespeare  reminded  us  respecting  the 
scrlptiu«s,  the  devU  may  likewise  cite  his- 
tory for  his  own  purposes.  The  arguments 
for  constitutional  Interpretation  by  reference 
to  the  Kramers'  Intentions  and  the  precedents 
of  historical  experience  call  for  obvious  cau- 
tion. As  one  noted  historian  put  it: 

"(Mlost  talk  about  the  intent  of  the 
Pramers — whether  in  the  orations  of  politi- 
cians, the  opinions  of  Judges,  or  the  mono- 
graphs of  professors — is  as  irrelevant  as  it 
"is  unpersuasive,  as  stale  as  It  is  strained, 
as  rhetorically  absurd  as  it  is  historically 
unsound.  ...  On  some  of  the  great  issues 
of  constitutional  law  that  have  agitated  our 
times  the  Pramers  expressed  no  clear  Intent, 
or  Invited  their  descendants  to  generate  an 
Intent  of  their  own;  on  others  they 
divided  ...  on  stlU  others  they  framed 
their  Intent  in  words  whose  meaning  is  now 
so  difi^erent  from  what  it  was  in  1787  that  to 
quote  a  Pramer  at  all  is  to  quote  him  quite 
out  of  context.'*" 

Both  advocates*  and  opponents s"  of  the 
doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege  have  resorted 
extensively  to  historical  precedents  in  sup- 
port of  their  respective  positions,  and,  in- 
deed, the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
expressly  sanctioned  the  resort  to  English 
Parliamentary  history  and  colonial  experi- 
ence as  an  Important  device  of  constitutional 
interpretation.^! 

Insofar  as  historical  claims  with  respect 
to  the  Pramers'  Intentions  can  safely  be 
evaluated,  opponents  of  an  executive  priv- 
ilege have  marshalled  by  far  the  most  im- 
pressive evidence.''  Berger  described  his  find- 
ings as  follows: 

".  .  .  Parliabaent  enjoyed  an  untrammeled 
power  of  Inquiry  Into  executive  conduct  .  .  . 
no  Minister  or  subordinate  Interposed  any 
objection  to  the  right  of  Parliament  to  In- 
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quire,  and  [there  is]  substantial  evidence 
that  the  Pounders  meant  to  adopt  this  power 
of  the  'Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation',  with- 
out the  slightest  Indication  that  they  In- 
tended In  any  way  to  cut  it  down.  Against 
this  history,  the  pseudo-precedents  after 
1787  carry  an  all  but  impossible  burden.'-'"" 

The  history  of  executive  prlvUege  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  yields 
more  ambiguous  conclusions.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  referred  to  "150  years  of  legis- 
lative acquiescence"  =•  by  Congress  in  the 
assertion  of  executive  power  to  withhold  in- 
formation. A  successor  Attorney  Genered 
stated  even  more  confidently  that  this  his- 
tory of  acquiescence  In  the  prlvUege  yielded 
"Burkean  rules  of  constitutional  prescrip- 
tion of  the  highest  vitality."  '■^ 

Careful  study  *  has  shown  the  embarrass- 
ingly inaccurate  historical  research  which 
underlay  the  initial  arguments  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  executive  privilege.  But 
history  does  not  clearly  demonstrate  that 
Congress  always  has  been  conscious  to  in- 
sist on  its  prerogatives  of  Inquiry  in  demand- 
ing Information  of  the  executive.  If  history 
is  to  value  the  precedent  of  Congressional 
demand,  it  should  also  account  for  presi- 
dential refusals.  Even  presidents,  such  as 
Jefferson,^"  who  have  ultimately  complied 
with  the  substance  of  demands  by  Congress 
and  the  courts  for  information  have  formally 
asserted  their  theoretical  legal  discretion  to 
withhold  It. 

In  short,  the  post-1787  precedents  are  of 
limited  value.  They  bear  all  of  the  earmarks 
of  their  essential  character  as  political  com- 
promises, and  thus  yield  no  unitary  con- 
ception of  the  Constitutional  basis  of  a  priv- 
ilege. There  exists  no  compelling  reason  to 
Insist  on  the  rule  of  stare  decisis  for  histor- 
ical episodes  which  are  ambiguous  in  con- 
toxir,  unyielding  to  conceptual  analysis,  and 
uniquely  the  product  of  the  particular  polit- 
ical struggles  from  which  they  arose. 

Finally,  on  a  matter  of  such  fundamental 
constitutional  importance  as  access  to  in- 
formation which  may  affect  the  destiny  of  a 
nation,  it  is  well  to  question  the  validity  of 
any  "Burkean  rule  of  constitutional  prescrip- 
tion." Even  though  executive  pretensions 
may  never  have  been  repudiated,  this  fact 
does  not  demonstrate  their  legal  validity. 
"Nor  does  a  governmental  practice  conceived 
In  error  become  elevated  to  the  plane  of 
legality  because  the  error  has  been  long 
persisted  in."  ^s  in  short,  barring  the  exist- 
ence of  other  authority,  the  essential  am- 
biguity of  historical  experience  will  not  serve 
to  establish  the  constitutional  basis  for  ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

D.  The  argument  from  principle  and  policy 
In  litigation  concerning  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's right  of  access  to  recordings  of  White 
House  conservations,  the  Federal  courts  =" 
though  without  citation  of  textual  author- 
ity, acknowledged  some  residual  validity  to 
the  concept  of  an  executive  prtvUege  to  re- 
sist Judicial  process.  In  fact,  the  real  justifi- 
cation for  the  claim  appears  to  rest  on  argu- 
mente  from  principle  and  from  an  assess- 
ment of  competing  policies  respecting  the 
scope  of  judicial  discretion.  Such  considera- 
tions are  not  specifically  constitutional  in 
nature,  but  to  the  extent  that  any  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege  can  be  sustained,  these 
Imperfectly  articulated  arguments  are  its 
strongest  bulwark. 

The  merits  of  policy  considerations  which 
may  justify  a  claim  of  executive  privilege 
in  the  context  of  a  congressional  inquiry  are 
best  assessed  In  three  categories.  First,  there 
exist  concerns  respecting  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessively broad  and  unjustified  Congressional 
Investigations  such  as  characterized  the  era 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Second,  some 
have  argued  the  necessity  to  preserve  abso- 
lute candor  in  vital  processes  advisory  to 
the  President.  Plnally,  it  is  important  to  as- 
sess policy  rationales  for  certain  testimonial 


privileges,  nonconstltutlonal  in  origin,  which 
are  sometimes  Inappropriately  confused  with 
a  constitutional  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  It  is  in  this  last  context  that  the 
arguments  of  In  re  Subpoena  to  Nixon  merit 
closest  consideration. 
1.  The  Scope  of  Legislation  Investigations 

Decades  ago,  McGrain  i\  Dougherty''  sc- 
ctirely  established  the  sweeping  scope  of  the 
Congressional  power  of  investigation.  Many 
authorities,  Woodrow  Wilson  among  them.'- 
have  even  regarded  Investigative  oversight 
of  the  executive  as  a  more  significant  legis- 
lative function  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment than  legislation  Itself.  Surely  this 
power  Is  even  more  vital  in  an  era  of  Presi- 
dential government  wherein  executive  agen- 
cies manage  a  public  sector  of  historic  di- 
mension and  possessing  unprecedented  power 
to  affect  national  life. 

Yet  the  dangers  of  legislative  Investiga- 
tions to  personal  liberties  have  often  been 
noted.'-  Even  those  who  do  not  favor  an 
expansive  role  for  executive  privilege  have 
candidly  acknowledged  the  dangerous  po- 
tential of  a  future  legislative  McCarthyism  '■ 

President  Eisenhower's  refusal  in  1954  to 
disclose  information  to  Congressional  in- 
vestigating committees'*  might  in  reality 
find  it^  true  Justification  not  In  the  theory 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  but  rather  in 
the  protection  of  privacy  of  innocent  third 
parties  from  Congressional  tactics  of  im- 
proper public  exposure. 

Tills  rationale  for  an  executive  privUege 
has  a  certain  initial  appeal,  particularly  since 
the  right  of  privacy  has  been  given  an  ex- 
plicit constitutional  justification."  Moreover, 
there  Is  some  suggestion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  recognize  the  right  of  privacy 
as  a  substantive  limitation  on  Congressional 
powers  of  Investigation." 

ilowever,  the  "privacy"  rationale  Is  also 
subject  to  serious  limitations.  The  substan- 
tive constitutional  doctrine  is  subject  to 
trenchant  criticism."  Apart  from  this  point 
it  is  not  clear  why  the  executive  branch, 
rather  than  affected  Individuals,  should  in- 
voke these  protections.  Plnally,  It  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  "privacy"  right  is  fairly 
applicable  to  matters  of  such  inherent  public 
Interest  as  the  subjects  of  a  congressional 
investigation,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
decimating  impact  which  the  first  amend- 
ment doctrines  of  New  York  Times  i\  Sulli- 
van "  and  its  progeny  have  visited  on  the 
parallel  law  of  defamation."  Nor  is  this  pol- 
icy rationale  significantly  clarified  by  refer- 
ence to  the  executive's  own  right  of  privacy. 
As  Judge  Sirica  correctly  observed.  Presi- 
dential privacy  of  itself  has  no  merit:  it 
shoiUd  be  granted  deference  only  insofar  as 
It  furthers  a  public  rather  than  personal 
interest.'* 

It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  legislative 
demands  for  information  cotUd  become  ve- 
hicles for  harassment  of  the  executive.  How- 
ever, historically,  political  means  of  adjust- 
ment have  seemed  capable  of  moderating 
most  excesses.  And  should  such  controversies 
ever  reach  the  courts,  the  restraint  can  be 
Imposed  through  the  means  by  which  discov- 
ery devices  have  tradltlonaJIv  been  con- 
trolled. 

Supreme  Court  adjudication,  most  notably 
concerning  the  commerce  clause,  has  typi- 
cally determined  that  once  an  area  of  plenary 
congressional  power  is  established,  the  Con- 
stitution imposes  few  constraints  other  than 
through  protections  for  individual  liberties 
which  act  as  restraints  on  governmental 
power  generally.  This  principle  appears  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  Congressional 
power  of  Investigation.  If  the  power  Is  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  difficiUt  to  articulate  a 
workable  countervailing  theoretical  principle 
of  executive  power  which  moderates  its  exer- 
cise. Degrrees  of  permissible  legislative  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  established.  In  this  light,  a 
doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege  constitutes  an 
inappropriate    mechanism    for    constraining 
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lAglfilatlve  Inquiry.  It  1«  better  to  ffcus  on 
the  llmlta  ot  CongreaelODal  power  to  ^mand 
rather  tbaa  on  any  substantive  executive 
power  to  wlthltold. 

IjeglalatlTe  InTeetlgattons  can  b^  made 
fully  subject  to  Judicial  oontrols  whl4h  serve 
to  protect  Important  oountervallLng  laterests. 
Inquiries  potentially  Infringing  on  Personal 
rights  can  be  circumscribed  by  techniques  ot 
statutory  oonstmctlon."  by  InsUtencJ  on  the 
adjudicatory  procedures  of  dxie  proAss."*  or 
by  a  careful  review  of  authorizing  leoslatlon 
or  the  scope  of  a  given  committee's  Iny estiga- 
tory  authority."  Substantive  InfrlngemeuU 
on  Individual  rights  by  Congresstonal|actloas 
are  explicitly  subject  to  Judicial  revlei^-.'''  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  hesitated  to  limit 
the  scope  of  legitimate  legislative  i^irpo^^s 
within  the  oonAnes  of  the  Fourth  ai^  Fifth 
Amendments  .■  j 

These  limitations  on  Congresslona]  action 
ww«  forged  in  the  context  of  the  cmims  of 
an  IndlTldual  against  his  government  rather 
than  In  the  conflict  between  two  fcoordl- 
nate  branches  of  that  government.  9ut  the 
limitations  exist  as  powerful  weapons  kgalnst 
most  significant  legislative  excesses,  liie  fac- 
tor which  distinguishes  the  Inquiries  of  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  Investlgattig  the 
Watergate  scandals  from  the  InqulslAons  of 
a  Joseph  McCarthy  Is  neither  the  sibstan- 
tlve  reach  of  Investigative  power  qor  the 
subject  Doatter  of  investigation.  Rat 
the  growth  In  Intervening  decadi 
greater  Judicial  sensitivity  to  Constll 
limitations  favoring  personal  freedoi 

3.  The  Plea  for  Candor  in  Execui 
Deliberations 

The  poUcy  basis  for  th«  judicial  d^lslona 
m  /n  re  Subpotna  to  Nixon  rests  e^llclUy 
on  aa  ack3u>wl«dgement  that  the  P^ldent 
might  be  deprived  of  candid  advice  were  his 
advisers  to  be  subject  to  later  que^lonlng. 
Two  points  are  Immediately  apparent.  First, 
this  appears  to  be  a  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive policy  rather  than  ooostltutloi^l  pre- 
scription. It  Is  aaaiogous  to  the  polK 
derlytng  testimonial  prlvliegea  cre4 
statute  and  tiie  ooouaon  law  which 
orwifldwntJal  ooounanicattons  arising 
certain  important  relationships.  It 
that  any  such  privilege  Is  the  proper  ^bjeot 
Of  congressional  statutory  definition, Irather 
than  an  inherent  attribute  of  executive 
power.  t 

Second,  if  the  privilege  focuses  on  personal 
advloe  of  this  nature,  the  policy  would  dra- 
maUeaUy  and  properly  reetrlct  past  kxecu- 
tlve  assertions  about  the  scope  of  exicutlve 
prlvUege  and  limit  it  to  personal  r«|atlon- 
ahipa  of  advice  to  the  President.         ■ 

The  conclusion  which  follows,  then.ju  that 
KMCutlve  privilege  as  to  Judicial  prdoess  Is 
In  reality  a  non-constitutional  doetnne  re- 
lating to  the  exercise  of  Judicial  dls««Uon. 
The  doctrine  Is  one  of  special  defer^ce  to 
unique  needs  of  an  institutional  presidency. 
It  U  a  principle  of  Judicial  dtecretion  >which. 
because  of  these  oonoerns,  calls  for  4  more 
exacting  demonstration  of  need  fcv  dis- 
closure. These  are  concerns  to  be  evaluated 
In  arguments  on  the  return  of  court  process, 
as  In  United  State*  v.  Butt,"'  not  reasifes  for 
fusing  its  issuance.  Proper  focus  on  t^  de- 
mand for  relevance  and  a  special  aho^Uig  of 
necessity  prevents  a  judicially  unm4nage- 
able  inquiry  into  the  substantive  kiids^of 
executive  information  which  privilege  |s  said 
to  protect  Ijeyond  dliicloeures  otherwl^  pro- 
hibited by  Uw.  i 

Although  courts  could  forge  a  brood.  Ju- 
dicially-created doctrine  of  immunity,  fie  was 
aclLQowledged  In  fiorr  v.  Matteo,'"  tii^  com- 
peting policies  which  favor  dlsclosdre  of 
relevant  information  to  Congress  and  courts 
must  preclude  such  a  conclusion.       f 

In  short  the  plea  for  candor  canno|  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  an  unreviewable  a4d  ab- 
solute prlTllege  for  executive  dlscufclons. 
Still  less  could  this  be  true  In  the  imjjeach- 
raent  process,  where  the  very  function  pf  the 


oonstltiitlonally  authorized  legislative  proc- 
ess Is  InTestlgatlon  of  executive  misconduct. 
3.     Policies     of     Oovemmental     Privileges 
Against  Disclosure 

The  District  Court  In  In  re  Subpoena  to 
Nixon  commendably  rejected  the  absolutist 
theory  of  executive  privilege  and  properly 
asserted  a  judicial  role  In  evaluating  the 
claim."  However,  it  erred  seriously  in  ac- 
cepting United  States  r.  Reynolds  =•  a.s  sound 
authority  for  an  executive  privilege  •"  Reyn- 
olds explicitly  dealt  with  a  governmental, 
not  an  executive  privilege.  Although  the 
executive  branch  asserts  th'  claims  in  court 
proceedings,  the  privilege  Itself  descend.?  from 
the  evidentiary  doctrine  of  state  secrets,  and 
Is  thus  a  matter  the  subst.ance  of  which  is 
fully  within  the  legislative  power  to  define. 
This  point  Is  of  particular  Importance  since 
the  fine  line  of  demarcation  between  dls- 
cloeuree  which  Involve  "national  security" 
as  opposed  to  mere  political  embarrassment 
should  be  subject  to  congressional  scrutiny. 

This  essay  cannot  examine  all  of  the  evi- 
dentiary doietrlnes  relating  to  state  secrets, 
the  Identity  of  Informers,  and  the  confl- 
dentlallty  of  Investigative  files."  However,  to 
the  extent  that  the  bases  cf  such  privileges 
do  not  rest  securely  on  statutory  authority 
which  Congress  has  the  power  to  grant  or 
modify,  they  are  based  implicitly  upon  argu- 
ments respecting  desirable  policy,  not  in- 
herent executive  authority  to  withhold  in- 
formation. 

m.  THE  JT7DICTAI.  BOLX 

■nie  evidentiary  doctrines  applicable  to 
executive  privilege  in  court  processes  are 
slmUar  In  rationale  to  those  urged  to  deny 
dlscloeure  of  Information  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress, no  less  than  the  coiirts  can  show  a 
necessity  for  information,  since  It  functions 
as  a  "grand  Jury  to  the  nation."  «•  And  since 
the  power  of  congressional  InqiUry  has  no 
limitation  to  "case  or  controversy."  some  au- 
thority suggests  that  congressional  power  to 
seek  Infonnatlon  Ls  even  more  sweeping.'" 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Federal 
Courts  aboald  necessarily  always  be  arbitra- 
tors at  the  appropriate  flow  of  information 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  The 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  against  dis- 
ciosure  to  Congress  has  little  theoretical 
foundation.  But  the  considerations  respect- 
ing the  Constitutional  duty  tor  assist  Con- 
gresBional  Inquiry  are  analytically  independ- 
ent of  Issues  concerning  the  appropriate 
method  for  enfcvclng  such  an  obligation. 

In  »n  earlier  era  a  conflict  cf  this  magni- 
tude tMtween  Congress  and  the  Executive 
would  quickly  have  occasioned  invocation  of 
the  "political  questions"  doctrine.  However, 
on  the  basU  of  the  Court's  dedalon  in  Baker 
V.  Carr,  —  a  leading  authority  has  argued 
elaborately  that  the  executive  privilege  ques- 
tion Is  appropriate  for  adjudication."  More- 
over, the  Court  has  shown  an  increa&ing  wlll- 
Ingness  to  demarcate  the  boundaries  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  &nd  even  to  adjudi- 
cate with  respect  to  their  allegedly  "internal " 
affairs." 

Justice  Rehnqulst,  In  his  former  capacity 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General,  acknowledged 
that  an  executive  officer  who  refuses  to  ap- 
pear or  supply  information  Is  subject  to 
contempt  citation  for  refusal  to  honor  a 
Congressional  subpoena.""  The  Issue  might 
wen  be  poeed  to  the  courts,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  an  executive  branch  ofOcial  sub- 
ject to  conflicting  directives  regarding  dls- 
cloeure of  information  In  his  possession.  It 
is  therefOTe  important  to  consider  certain 
prtndplse  of  jtidlcial  discretion,  analogous 
to  tlioae  respecting  the  evidentiary  privilege, 
which  can  limit  and  define  the  judicial  role, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  many  questions 
concerning  access  to  information  can  be  set- 
tled by  political  accommodation  between  the 
two  branches  of  government.  To  the  extent 


that  such  accommodation  succeeds,  tt  fur- 
thers the  purposes  ot  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers  theory." 

Second,  contrary  to  the  problems  faced 
by  a  court  In  enforcing  compulsory  process. 
Congreas  has  powerful  political  means  to 
enforce  its  demands.  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
cently stated  the  point  accurately: 

"Congress  already  has  subpena  and  con- 
tempt powers.  It  can  presently  hold  up  nom- 
inations, cut  off  funds,  or  withhold  author- 
iaations.  UntU  it  has  utUleed,  much  less 
exhausted.  Its  existing  powers  to  require 
testimony  or  documents  from  the  executive 
it  need  not  develop  more  powerful  arsenals 
for  enforcing  its  will."" 

A  doctrine  of  "exhaustion  of  Congressional 
remedies"  which  abdicated  a  Judicial  role  un- 
less Congress  had  resorted  to  the  draconian 
power  of  Impeachment  would  ask  too  much, 
in  view  of  pracUcal  political  realities.  But 
a  demand  that  Congress  speak  with  clarity, 
and  as  an  InstituUon,  Is  surely  an  appropri- 
ate consideration  for  argument  on  the  re- 
turn of  compulsory  process  issued  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  consideration  is  especially  significant 
In  affording  time  for  accommodation,  in  per- 
mitting issues  to  be  cast  In  sharper  relief. 
In  permitting  political  accommodation  with- 
out Judicial  intrusion,  and  In  forcing  Con- 
gress as  an  institution,  rather  than  in  one  of 
Its  committees,  to  determine  the  appropriate 
occasion  for  a  ConsUtutional  confrontation. 

Third,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Congress,  by  statute,  should  codify  the  Inter- 
woven evldenttary  doctrines  which  aie  now 
called  executive  prlvUege  Into  coherent 
statutory  law.  Such  action  would  clarify,  if 
not  resolve,  many  legal  issues,  present  ques- 
tions more  clearly  for  eventual  judicial  res- 
oluUon,  and  provide  Congress  with  more  re- 
fined techniques  by  which  to  confront  the 
executive. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  courts  should,  where 
poeaible.  resolve  queeUons  of  privilege  and 
inquiry  by  tradiUonal  techniques  of  a  non- 
constltutlonal  nature.  Judicial  examination 
of  authorizing  resolutions  or  the  statutory 
authority  of  Congressional  committees  Is  one 
such  method.  Together  with  a  sensitivity  to 
questions  of  relevance  and  the  possibility 
for  harassment  and  Inconvenience,  these 
techniques  for  the  exercise  of  Judicial  dis- 
cretion p>ermlt  resolution  of  many  vital  ques- 
tions without  creation  of  a  constitutional 
crisis. 

rv.   CONCLUSION 

The  question  of  executive  privOege  pre- 
sents a  myriad  of  Important  issues  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  relate. 
Questions  concerning  the  antenabUity  of  ex- 
ecutive officials  to  cotirt  prooees,  the  types 
of  persons  entlUed  to  assert  privilege,  and 
the  appllcaMllty  of  the  doctrine  of  waiver 
call  for  immediate  attention.  Tet  surely  most 
Important  Is  the  threshold  Issue  concerning 
the  Constitutional  tMtsis  of  the  asserted 
privilege. 

Our  generation  has  debased  the  superla- 
tives of  Its  political  rhetoric  by  overuse.  But 
surely  one  conclusion  does  not  distort  the 
use  of  language.  The  fate  of  repreeentative 
government  In  the  United  States  wiU  hinge 
on  the  ability  of  our  legislative  and  Judicial 
Institutions  to  reelst  an  uncontrolled  execu- 
tive prerogative  over  the  life  blood  of  a 
deniocratic   society:    access   to   Information. 
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'  '  360  F.  Supp.  at  5. 

"See  ger.erally  autlijritics  cited  .~>  ,'a 
r.ote  4. 

"•-Schwartz,  svpra  note  4  at  24   31. 

'   Id.  at  28-30. 

"369  U.S.   186   (1962). 

•  Berger,  supra  note  4  at  1349.  Hove-.er 
Scliwartz  questions  whether  article  III  per- 
mits such  a  result,  supra  note  4  at  45. 

"  i^ee  eg.,  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  UK. 
485  11969):  Dee  v.  McMillan,  93  S.Ct.  2018 
( 1973). 

"='  II  Hearings  before  a  Subcomm.  on  For- 
eign Op.  and  Gov't  Info,  of  the  House  Comm 
en  Gov  t  Op.  on  tiie  Pentagon  Papers  379, 
385   (Jiuie.   1971  )  , 

"■  See  generally  Frchnmaver,  supra  Xiote 
21. 

""•Opeiiins:  Statemeiit  of  Senator  Kennedy 
1973  Executive  Privilege  Hearings  15,  17. 


CITY  OF  COMPTONS  CINCXD  EE 
MAYO  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  I  r.m 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
extensive  preparations  and  plans  being 
formulated  by  the  city  and  citizens  of 
Compton,  Calif.,  to  observ'e  Chicane 
Awareness  Week.  The  highlight  of  their 
observance  will  be  the  Cinco  de  Mayo 
celebration  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  their  sister  city.  Puebla.  Mexico. 

Puebla's  significance  to  our  sister  re- 
public's struggle  for  liberty  is  unique.  On 
May  1.  1862,  the  French  General  Laur- 
encez  and  his  mercenary-  army — consid- 
ered to  be  the  strongest  in  the  x^-orld — 
arrived  at  Mocameo  Beach  on  the  coast 
of  Veracruz.  President  Henito  Juarez,  a 
Zapotecan  Indian,  liad  assigned  Gen. 
Ignacio  Zaracosa  to  lead  a  peasant  ai-my, 
composed  of  Mestizos  and  Zacofoaxtla 
Indians,  to  defend  the  flag  and  the  Mex- 
ican people  against  injustice  and  tyran- 
nical influence. 

General  Laurencez,  considering  it  a 
simple  and  amusing  military  maneuver. 
marched  toward  Puebla.  In  a  tremend- 
ous show  of  raw  force.  Gen.  Ignacio 
Zaracosa  led  his  followers,  many  armed 
with  machetes,  to  victory." 

Throughout  the  years  t^e  5th  of  May. 
El  Cinco  de  Mayo,  has  become  to  the 
Mexican  people  of  the  Repubhc  and  At- 
zlan — southwestern  United  States — a 
memory  of  national  pride  and  emotion. 
On  this  day  General  Zaracosa  sent  the 
following  message: 

"The  national  defenders  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory." 

In  1970,  California  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan proclaimed  the  first  week  in  May 
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as  "Chicano  Awareness  Week."  In  1971, 
Compton  College  Movimiento  E  itudi- 
antU  Chicanos  de  Atzlan  (M.E.cJ.  A.) 
with  the  support  of  the  comm  inJty, 
moved  and  received  approval  of  El  Clnco 
de  Maj'o  as  a  legal  holiday  for  th ;  col- 
loge  district.  These  efforts  snow  lalled 
until  early  1972,  when  the  Compter  Uni- 
fied School  District  and  the  Cor  iplon 
City  Council  followed  suit.  Thus,  C  amp- 
ton  is  the  only  city  in  the  entire  I  nited 
States  to  have  proclaimed  this  an  c  RRcial 
holiday. 

In  Compton,  this  day  symboliz*  s  for 
the  Mexican  his  heritage  of  a  nobli  race 
of  people,  as  in  spirit  of  Benito  Ju  irez's 
statement.  "EI  respeto  al  derecho  ajeno 
es  la  paz."  "The  respect  of  ano.her's 
rights  is  the  peace." 

Much  work  is  being  put  forth  by  el 
comite  clvico  patriotico,  the  siste  city 
committee,  and  city  hall  staff,  thit  the 
1974  Clnco  de  Mayo  celebrations  v  ill  be 
the  best  ever.  It  is  sincerely  hope<  that 
the  entire  community  will  join  i  i  the 
festivities,  honoring  dignitaries  froi  n  the 
sister  city  of  Puehla,  expected  to  irrive 
May  1, 1974. 

Celebrations  will  be  taking  place 
throughout  the  city  for  the  entire  week. 
Among  those  plamied  by  the  comi  littee 
and  the  city  are : 

April  27.  1974,  the  Cinco  de  Vlayo 
queen's  dance  at  the  English  Squaie. 

May  1.  1974,  the  reception  of  ^ebla 
dignitaries  at  City  Hall. 

May  4,  1974,  the  coho.st  banc  uet— 
honoring  the  dignitaries  and  the  lueen 
and  her  court — at  English  Square.  ] 

May  5.  1974,  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  pArade. 
followed  by  grand  festivities  at  Ij  leders 
Park. 

These  impressive  activities  are  ^rthy 
of  our  notice  and  commendation  4nd  it 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  extend  best 
wishes  to  the  respective  sister  cij|es  of 
Compton  and  Puebla,  el  comite  f^ivico 
patriotico,  the  sister  city  committel,  and 
city  hall  staffs,  and  the  following  dig- 
nitaries: Mr.  Lorraine  Cervantes,  diair- 
person  of  the  sister  city  committeej Miss 
Volanda  Berumen,  El  Cinco  de  Mayo 
queen;  Princesses  Rossana  Colrea  J  Bar- 
bara Soteco  and  Maria  Consuelo  iora- 
reubiaz;  the  visiting  dignitaries  fro^  the 
city  of  Puebla:  Regidor  Miguel  Bat|,ista; 
el  sechetario  del  regidor,  Liceilciado 
Arel  Tobar  Campo:  ayumtarlento 
Licenclado  Pacheco:  Ayudante  D«  Li- 
cenciado  Pacheco,  Ldcenciado  To<Aedo: 
el  director  de  govemacion,  Licericiado 
Manuel  Merino.  / 

Finally,  I  respectfully  convei  ^y 
warmest  personal  regards  to  the  gober- 
nador  of  the  State  of  Puebla.  Mexico, 
Don  QuiUermo  Morales  Blumeiikron; 
the  presldente  municipal  of  the  (jity  of 
Puebla,  Dr.  Louis  Basquez  la  Pue^te.  to 
Mayor  Doris  Davis  and  the  City  Council 
of  Compton.  Calif.,  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  this  most  wbrth- 
while  endeavor.  \ 


oil  and  gas  as  a  result  of  the  current 
price  levels  of  oil  and  u&s. 

The  oil  royalty  in  Osage  County,  Okla., 
i<^  owned  by  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe. 
Quoting  from  an  editorial  in  the  April 
19,  1974.  issue  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune: 

Osage  Boomlet 

The  location  may  have  been  symbolic,  but 
the  crisp  bidding  for  oil  and  gas  leased  on 
ihe  grounds  of  the  Osage  Tribal  Museum  In 
Pawhuska  Wednesday  was  for  real. 

And  for  the  first  time  In  18  years,  the 
!>lddlng  topped  the  $1  million  mark.  "May- 
be it  was  the  weather,"  one  oilman  told 
Tribune  Reporter  Keith  Grlffls,  "Or  more 
likely  It  was  the  attractiveness  of  HO  crude 
oh  •• 

Bidding  took  place  under  a  tall  elm  tree, 
and  it  seemed  like  old  times  In  the  Osage. 
It  was  also  under  a  tall  elm  that  money 
changed  hands  when  the  oil  boom  was  going 
strong  and  fortunes  were  made  by  the  bold. 

Today  It  Is  more  a  matter  of  slniple  eco- 
nomics. Squeezing  more  oil  out  of  the  once 
rich  pools  had  been  unprofitable  until  the 
price  of  crude  began  to  climb. 

It  is  more  boomlet  than  boom  btit  the 
new  surge  of  Interest  in  Osage  oil  is  good 
iie,vs  for  Oklahoma. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President^  it  is 
Important  to  note  the  Increase  in  ac- 
tivity of  exploration  and  development  ol 


DETENTE:   SOME  QUALMS  AND 
HARD  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  military  commanders  in 
Korea  and  in  World  War  n,  has  offered 
.some  important  thoughts  about  the  In- 
herent risks  of  detente  and  about  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  His  call  for  the 
widest  public  debate  on  these  funda- 
mental issues,  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  is  expressed  in  the  same 
inimitable  language  with  which  he  used 
to  inspire  his  troops  in  combat. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  suggested 
public  debate.  I  herewith  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  General  Ridgway's  article, 
'Detente:  Some  Qualms  and  Hard  Ques- 
tions," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detente:  Some  Qualms  and  Hard  Questions 
(By  Matthew  B.  Ridgway) 
PrrTSBTJ«cH.— "Detente,"  I  believe,  poees 
the  potentially  gravest  danger  to  our  nation 
of  all  the  problems  we  face.  Whether  It  is  to 
prove  a  siren's  call  to  lure  us  to  our  destruc- 
tion, or  the  first  long  step  toward  defusing 
the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear  warfare  and 
worldwide  holocaust,  no  man  can  today  pre- 
dict with  any  assurance. 

But  what  any  reasoning  person  can  clearly 
perceive  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
treaties  can  be  abrogated  or  ignored,  that 
solemn  undertakings  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
can  be  deliberately  flouted  or  repudiated  and 
that  an  overnight  reversion  to  the  hard-line 
policies  of  a  former  Soviet  Oovemnient  can 
take  place. 

Against  these  possibilities  this  country 
must  have  ample  safeguards,  for  we  are  deal- 
ing not  with  the  fate  of  our  own  nation, 
though  that  may  well  be  what  we  are  doing, 
but  with  the  fate  of  a  clvUizatlon,  the  fate 
of  the  fundamentals  on  which  our  nation 
and  the  free  world  have  built  that  civiliza- 
tion through  two  mUIennla. 

What  must  be  done  Is  to  critically  and 
coldly  examine  and  analyze  every  facet  of 
this  problem  through  the  widest  practicable 
public  debate  and  then  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions and  formulate  policy  guidelines. 
Fortunately,  it  appears  that  an  assessment 


of  where  we  may  be  going,  for  what  reasons, 
and  for  what  guarantees  of  national  bene- 
fits, is  being  made  constructively,  by  highly 
quallHed  individuals,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, whose  Intellectual  honesty,  integrity, 
competence  and  devotion  to  our  country 
command  respect. 

Tliere  can  be  no  real  lessening  of  tensions, 
except  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust. 
Such  trust  does  not  exist.  Positive  action,  not 
mere  words,  by  the  Soviet  Government  will 
be  required  over  an  extended  period  to  create 
such  trust.  For  America's  part.  I  fall  to  see 
how  it  can  exist  In  view  of  the  unrelieved 
evidence  of  the  actions  taken  and  the  courses 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  Government  over  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  frequently  expressed 
fundamental  objective  of  spreading  Us  form 
and  concept  of  government  throughout  the 
world—ln  short,  of  its  aim  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

Would  it  be  In  our  national  interest  to 
extend  long-term  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  development  and  marketing 
of  Siberian  oil  and  gas  reserves  In  exchange 
for  Soviet  promises  to  let  us  share  them  at 
fair  prices  years  hence;  to  furnish  technologv 
th.it  we  have  developed  and  that  the  Ru"?- 
sians  lack  and  eagerly  seek;  to  continue  to 
pare  our  military  strength  while  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  augment  Its  own  in  the 
nuclear  and  conventional  fields,  as  It  has 
been  doing  for  the  last  five  years;  to  con- 
sent to  the  present  disparity  in  nuclear 
capabilities  brought  about  by  our  1972 
agreement  on  limiting  strategic  weapons:  to 
agree  to  a  common  percentage  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  In  Europe,  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  In  its  present  position  of  great- 
er strength — another  Soviet  proposal? 

These  are  hard  questions  of  Immense  sig- 
nificance to  us  and  to  the  free  world.  They 
demand  hard  thinking. 

Under  the  vision  of  those  who  established 
our  form  of  government,  mankind's  fires  of 
Imagination  were  kindled.  They  burned  with 
an  intense  flame  and  spread  over  much  of 
the  world.  They  have  yet  to  be  extinguished. 
But  now  in  the  continuing  erosion  of  morals 
and  ethics,  and  In  the  apathy  and  muddled 
thinking  of  many  of  our  own  people  today, 
they  have  been  allowed  to  burn  dangerousiv 
low. 

We  now  have  before  us  In  our  greatest 
hour  for  two  centuries,  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  whether  we  are  determined 
to  keep  those  fires  burning;  whether  we  shall 
be  found  too  lacking  in  integrity,  too  weak 
in  moral  courage,  too  tUnld  In  planning, 
too  irresolute  in  execution  to  set  before  Al- 
mighty God  and  mankind  an  example  of 
those  principles,  faithftUly  adhered  to,  on 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  staked  "their 
lives,  their  fortimes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  "—whether  we  wUl  show  the  world  an 
example  of  what  In  our  hearts  we  know  is 
eternally  right. 

In  this  Bicentennial  era,  the  choice  is  ours 
to  make. 


VOLUNTEERS    IN    MINNESOTA 
JUVENILE    COURTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
■worthwhile,  innovative  program  has 
been  developed  In  Minnesota  to  help 
deal  with  the  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency.  At  a  time 
when  experts  predict  that  1  out  of  every 
9  youngsters  nationwide  will  have  been 
to  juvenile  court  by  age  18,  the  Parent- 
Teachers-Student  Association  in  Hen- 
nepin County,  Minn.,  has  offered  to  assist 
the  courts  in  working  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  response  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  courts  program,  a  project  of  the 
PTSA,  is  an  encouraging  expression  of 
concern  for  the  very  real  need  to  pro- 
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vide  guidance  to  young  people  in  trou- 
ble. Over  700  volunteers  are  serving  In 
Hennepin  County,  giving  support  to  the 
juvenile  courts  in  handling  young  of- 
fenders. 

The  Albert  Lea  Evening  Tribune  re- 
cently carried  an  article  describing  tliis 
commendable,  cooperative  effort  by  the 
PTSA  and  juvenile  courts  in  Hennepin 
County.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  ii.  the  Record. 

Th3re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JDDCE  Asks  Volunteehs'  Help  With 

Troubled  Kids 

(By  Mike  Bulger) 

"We're  naturals  for  each  other."  said  Judge 
Lindsay  G.  Arthur  of  Minneapolis  today  ad- 
dressing a  Volunteers  in  the  Courts  Project 
seminar  in  Albert  Lea. 

Volunteers  In  the  Courts  is  a  project  of 
the  Parent-Teachers-Student  Association 
(PTSA)  and  Is  an  attempt  to  assist  Juvenile 
courts.  An  all-day  semUiar  was  held  today 
at  the  Kahler  Motel. 

PTSAs  and  JuvenUe  courts  should  work 
closer  together.  Arthur  said.  "We're  naturals 
for  each  other  because  we  do  have  the  same 
general  object.  We  have  kids  in  mind. 

"We're  concerned,  both  of  us.  with  chil- 
dren in  trouble.  We  need  you  to  come  in 
and  look  at  the  courts  to  tell  us  how  to  do 
a  better  Job.  Your  outside  view  could  be 
helpful  to  us. 

"We  should  be  getting  closer  and  closer 
together  In  the  function  of  helping  children. 
I  think  If  we  can  get  closer  together  we  can 
reduce  crime  and  delinquency,  we  can  reduce 
divorce  rates,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things,"  Arthur  suggested. 

"The  real  challenge  is  that  they  are  to- 
morrow. They  will  make  decisions  in  the  next 
generation.  We  have  to  find  new  resources 
so  JuvenUes  don't  have  to  come  to  court  at 
all,"  be  asserted. 

About  75  per  cent  of  Juveniles  arrested  do 
not  reach  court  In  Heimepln  County.  They 
are  diverted  by  police  or  court  services  per- 
sonnel, according  to  Arthur.  Volunteers  can 
assist  greatly  In  diverting  others,  Arthiu-  said. 

"Our  theory  is  if  a  child  can  get  the  help 
he  needs  elsewhere,  and  will  get  the  help 
he  needs  elsewhere,  why  bother  the  court, 
why  spend  the  taxpayers'  money,  why  stig- 
matize the  child?"  he  challenged. 

The  PTSA  can  be  especially  helpful  in 
working  with  schools,  Arthur  said.  He  stated 
that  nearly  all  of  those  brought  to  JuvenUe 
court  have  a  reading  problem  which  could 
be  corrected  with  special  programs. 

"The  parents  of  America,  more  and  more, 
are  turning  over  to  the  schools  the  Job  of 
giving  moral  values,"  he  added. 

"We're  having  a  hard  time  not  saying 
that  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  in  America 
can't  be  solved  way  back  in  grade  school." 

Over  700  volunteers  In  Hennepin  County 
work  with  Juveniles.  Arthur  said  some  are 
used  for  "hand-holding"  while  others  de- 
velop social  histories.  Some  work  with  pro- 
bation officers;  others  are  used  as  guardians 
when  the  parents  are  Incompetent.  , 

"It's  a  cop-out  to  say  'we're  Just  a  small 
community  and  we  can't  afford  aU  these 
wonderful  things,'  "  Arthur  said.  Small  coun- 
ties can  afford  them,  he  said,  and  many  are 
already  spending  more  per  capita  than  the 
Metropolitan  area. 


States  as  of  today.  May  1,  Is  212,057,998. 
In  spite  of  widely  publicized  reductions 
in  our  fertility  levels,  this  represents  an 
increase  of  1,393,578  since  May  1  of  last 
year.  It  also  represents  an  increase  of 
151,755  since  AprU  1  of  tliis  year— that 
is,  in  just  the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  people  to  fill  two  cities 
larger  than  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  in 
.lust  1  month,  we  have  added  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  new  Lansing,  Mich. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  \JS.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 


UNIFORM  NOTARY  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ■nould 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  governing  officials  in 
each  of  tlieir  States  an  important  devel- 
opment in  the  modernization  of  notary 
laws.  A  Cahfomia-based  organization, 
with  a  national  membership,  the  Na- 
tional Notary  Association,  has  prepared, 
v.'ith  the  assistance  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  Legislative  Service,  a  Uniform 
Notary  Act. 

The  Uniform  Notary  Act,  the  first  ma- 
jor notary  legislation  initiated  in  over 
two  centuries,  would  bring  a  marked  ad- 
vance to  the  current  practices  of  the 
Nation's  nearly  2  million  notaries  public 
if  adopted  by  all  the  States.  This  advance 
win  ultimately  result  in  all  Americans 
being  better  and  more  responsibly  served. 

In  this  age  of  instantaneous  commu- 
nication networks  and  all  the  miracles  of 
technology,  isolationist  State  notary  stat- 
utes have  become  obsolete  appendages 
hindering  society.  The  Uniform  Notary 
Act  suits  more  than  just  the  needs  of 
one  State;  it  serves  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  Obviously,  the  interest 
of  national  imity  would  be  more  abun- 
dantly served  by  standardized  notary  law 
and  practices. 

This  uniform  law  would  not  only  bring 
the  disparate  practices  of  notaries  pub- 
lic into  conformity  in  each  State,  but 
would  also  upgrade  and  professionalize 
the  notary  office,  which  is  rooted  in  man's 
earliest  history.  The  modem  notary  pub- 
lic performs  an  important  function  in 
the  conduct  of  today's  business  and  so- 
ciety as  did  the  "Notarius"  of  the  Roman 
period  of  history. 

The  Uniform  Notary  Act,  written  and 
promoted  by  the  National  Notary  As- 
sociation in  the  public  interest.  Is  the 
culmination  of  their  many  years  of  re- 
search and  inquiry.  They,  along  with  a 
National  Uniform  Law  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, compwsed  of  respected  public  of- 
ficials, attorneys,  law  schools,  and  legis- 
lators, donated  countless  hours  to  the 
research,  development  and  drafting  of 
this  act.  The  dedication  of  all  these  par- 
ties has  resulted  in  an  act  that  truly 
reflects  the  needs  of  all  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  my  home  State  has  taken  the  lead 
in  introducing  this  measure  in  lx)th 
houses  of  the  legislature.  In  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  the  1974  California  Legis- 
lature, the  Uniform  Notary  Act  was  in- 
troduced by  State  Senator  Alan  Robbins 
and  Assemblyman  Daniel  Boatwright  as 
8.B.  1603  and  A.B.  2881,  respectively. 
Tliese  progressive  legislators  have  set  the 


precedent   for   adoption   of   a   Uniform 
Notary  Law  by  each  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  many  other  States  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  and  preiDaring  the  Uni- 
form Notary  Act  for  legislative  inti'C- 
duction.  Recently,  the  act  has  also  bctu 
introduced  in  Maryland. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Notarj'  Act  are  the  staiidardization  of 
notary  str.mrs  and  seals  and  the  re- 
quirement that  there  identifying  s:.Tn- 
bols  api^ear  on  all  notarized  documents. 
Notaries  will  also  be  requii'ed  to  keep  a 
detailed  journal  of  all  notarial  acts.  This 
journal  would  describe  the  pertinent  cir- 
cumstances of  each  notarization  as  well 
as  contain  the  signatures  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction. 

Recent  national  events  have  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  this  type  of  de- 
tailed journal.  The  propriety  of  tlie  Pres- 
ident's gift  of  papers  to  the  National 
Archives  was  called  into  question  pre- 
cisely because  the  circumstances  of  the 
notarization  were  not  clearly  stated.  Hnd 
the  Uniform  Notary  Act  been  in  effect, 
the  notary  involved  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  keep  a  written  record  of  the 
grant  deed  notarization  in  his  joui-nal 
including  the  date  of  the  document,  the 
date  of  the  notarization  and  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  executed  in  the  journsl. 
This  record  would  have  prevented  the 
present  confusion  about  the  nature  and 
dates  of  that  particular  notarial  act. 

The  cumbersome  "certificate  of  au- 
thority" once  required  on  aU  interstate 
documents  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
Uniform  Notarj'  Act.  With  the  standard- 
ization of  notarial  procedures  and  iden- 
tification, doctunents  will  be  able  to  flow 
freely  from  one  State  to  another,  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  interstate 
commerce. 

All  notaries  must  be  bonded  by  re- 
sponsible surety  companies  to  provide 
financial  recourse  to  parties  should  they 
be  damaged  by  a  notary's  wrongful  acts. 
If  the  public  must  depend  on  a  notary'."? 
acts  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  it  i"' 
imperative  that  the  public  be  protected 
against  improper  performance  of  those 
acts. 

The  Uniform  Notarj-  Act  clearly  de- 
fines the  limits  of  notarial  authority  end 
strengthens  the  distinction  between  no- 
tarial acts  and  legal  acts.  It  imposes 
penalties  for  wroigful  ccnduct  as  weU 
as  promotes  a  code  of  the  highest  level 
of  notarial  conduct. 

Another  important  contribution  of  this 
legislation  is  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written.  Difficult  and  obscure  legal  in- 
terpretations have  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  clear,  nontechnical  language 
v,-hich  can  be  understood  by  the  notane^ 
public — most  of  whom  are  not  attci- 
neys — who  much  implement  the  provi- 
sion.' of  this  act.  It  is  always  important 
to  design  laws  that  are  comprehensible 
to  those  they  govern. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  heed  of  this  interesting  new- 
development.  Modernization  of  the  Na- 
tion's notary  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  law  among  all  the  States,  would 
certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  commend  the  National  Notary  As- 
sociation and  all  the  individuals  and  or- 
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ganlzations  with  which  it  acted  in  draft- 
ing this  model  legislation.         £ 

OUR  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  felt  that  our  transportation  policy 
has  been  lacking  in  balance  and  imagi- 
nation. This  feeling  is  obviousfe'  shared 
by  Mr.  Willard  P.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  bi  Rock- 
well International,  a  company  heavily 
involved  In  the  aerospace  and  trans- 
portation fields.  In  a  recent  article,  he 
very  aptly  points  out  the  need  for  us  to 
take  an  overall  view  of  the  transport 
problem  and  to  construct  our  policies  on 
that  basis.  I  am  afraid  we  are  sBll  a  long 
way  from  that  rather  commonse^e  goal. 
At  this  moment,  for  example,  t^e  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  subsidize  bulk 
ocean  shipping  between  Canada  and 
Florida  is  to  be  made  totally  in  isolation, 
without  any  consideration  gf  other 
transportation  alternatives. 

Unfortunately  the  Maritime;  Subsidy 
Board's  position  in  refusing  the  railroads 
to  present  their  case  may  be  legally  cor- 
rect. If  so,  the  fault  is  largely  ours  in 
Congress,  for  we  have  failed  to  construct 
a  full  national  transportation  policy  and 
the  Institutions  to  properly  implement  it. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Rockwell  alio  draws 
our  attention  to  the  vitally  important 
questions  of  financing  transportsttion  im- 
provements and  the  need  for  co<^erative 
action  to  effectively  meet  our  transport 
needs.  I  believe  these  are  significant 
points  and  I  ask  unanimous  assent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl?e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RiDrnc  THE   Rtvens  of  Mobimtt   Tt  Wb  AmE 

Going   To    Have    a    Balanced   TmikNSPOKTA- 

TJON   Ststem.   We   Need   Vision 

(By  Willard  P.  Rockwell.  Jr.? 

Transportation  Is  synonymous  with  llva- 
blllty — the  freedom  to  move  about  anywhere 
■wo  wish  and  as  quickly  as  we  wish  In  a  com- 
mon safety  with  our  neighbors.  Tb  achieve 
that  freedom  we  need  new  and  Improved 
ways  of  getting  people  and  freight  Into,  out 
of  and  around  our  c-ltles. 

Mobility  has  been  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  American  people  for  more  than 
200  years — from  the  days  when  ploaeers  first 
crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  paused  a 
while,  then  literally  raced  down  the  Ohio 
River,  to  the  period  Just  foUowUi;  World 
War  II,  when  the  move  to  Califori^  devel- 
oped into  the  greatest  short-time  a^igratlon 
In  the  600.000-year  history  of  m«|n.  C.  L. 
Dennis,  head  of  the  railway  clerk:!'  union, 
summed  up  that  200-year  sweep  of.Tnoblllty 
In  one  sentence:  "The  American  West  has 
won  and  the  continent  conquered  fir  less  by 
force  of  arms  than  by  transportatien." 

The  river  of  mobility  flows  today  Just  as 
strongly  as  it  did  200  or  100  or  25  jtears  ago. 
People  simply  will  not  accept  an  Immobile 
America  They  will  not  accept  as  alrlslon  of 
the  future  the  current  walst-blgh  freeds  on 
train  tracks  in  some  major  passenger  termi- 
nals throughout  the  country.  Economic  his- 
tory has  shown  us,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  demands  for  mobility  are  always  met. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  aqtlclpated 
the  demands  of  the  people  for  mobHlty  more 
than  100  years  ago  when  he  staiidardized 
the  railroad  track  gauges  of  America.  Back 
in  1028,  East  and  West  Coast  alrcnuft  manu- 
facturers foresaw  a  similar  dem#nd  at  a 
time  when  there  were  only  2,000  t^ns  of  air 
freight,     53,000     pas.sengers     and   : 3.600,000 


pounds  of  mall  each  year.  The  national  In- 
terstate highway  builders  were  answering 
that  demand  in  1939  when  Americans  at  the 
New  York  Worlds  Fair  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  concept  of  superhighways  sweeping  from 
city  to  city. 

The  demand  Is  still  here;  but  £ometlme.■^, 
amidst  the  clamor  of  protest,  dls.sent  and 
obstriictlon,  can  the  voices  of  the  people 
always  be  heard?  For  example,  big  trucks 
too  often  have  been  made  villains  in  the 
mobility  drama.  But  trucks  cannot  be  legis- 
lated off  the  highways,  any  more  than  pas- 
senger cars  en  be  legislated  out  of  existence 
Both  are  major.  Integral  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  of  our  transportation 
future.  We  have  the  finest  domestic  air  serv- 
ice In  the  world,  but  it  must  not  be  shackled 
forever  to  a  COO-mph  speed.  And  yet  the 
supersonic  Jet  transport  becomes  meaningless 
If  it  does  not  mesh  Into  a  system  of  roads  or 
rails  that  carries  people  The  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak)  con- 
cept should  be  offered  every  encouragement 
to  succeed.  A  railroad  right-of-way  is  a 
heritage  of  the  American  people,  an  essential 
part  of  American  mobility:  and  it  must  be 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  a  natlOTial  trans- 
portation system 

There  arc  big  obstacles  on  the  road  ahead. 
Magazines  such  as  Business  Week.  Neusweck. 
Time.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  and  Har- 
per's m  addition  to  our  dally  papers,  have 
taken  turns — and  sometimes  acted  simul- 
taneously— In  lamenting  the  chamber  of 
transportation  horrors.  According  to  the 
articles — and  most  of  them  are  factual — we 
are  drowning  In  a  sea  of  negatives:  traffic 
congestion,  air  pollution,  environmental  deg- 
radation, soaring  traffic  deaths  and  Inade- 
quate transportation. 

We  don't  need  a  repetition  of  the  statistic 
that  one  third  of  every  American  city  Is 
dominated  by  bu.slnesses  that  cater  exclu- 
sively to  the  motorcar.  We  all  know  about  the 
fissures  that  are  appearing  in  Roman  monu- 
ments because  of  trafBc  vibrations,  and 
another  story  of  airport  terminal  traffic  Jams 
such  as  those  that  exist  In  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational, Is  a  waste  of  time.  Quite  cor- 
rectly, urban  mass  transit  holds  a  prominent 
place  In  planning  for  livabllity.  But  Fortune 
magazine  recently  pointed  out  that  the  land- 
people  ratio  in  the  United  States  Is  U  acres 
per  person.  If  the  whole  present  world  popu- 
lation— 3.7  billion  people — were  put  Inside 
the  United  States'  borders,  the  resulting 
density  would  not  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  England  today.  Our  abundance  of  land 
mass  emphasl2ie8  the  need  not  for  urban 
transit  alone  but  for  all  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion, a  system  that  embraces  autos.  subways, 
trains,  trucks,  aircraft,  buses,  barges,  even 
bicycles.  Each  is  related  to  the  others. 

These  areas  have  occupied  the  time  and 
energy  of  countless  talented  and  dedicated 
citizens.  What  must  br-  emphasized  Is  the 
need  to  consider  all  the  areas  and  all  at  the 
same  time.  We  cannot  continue  devoting  our 
concern  on  Monday  to  the  railroads,  on  Tues- 
day to  the  trucking  Industry,  on  Wednesday 
to  the  bus  Unes.  on  Thursday  to  urban  mass 
transit  and  on  Friday  to  the  airlines.  It's  all 
one  problem,  and  It  demands  one  concen- 
trated effort  for  solution. 

There's  no  denying  the  Intramural  fights 
In  the  Industry.  The  trucking  Industry  haa  a 
chip  on  Its  shoulder  when  It  comes  to  the 
rails.  th«  bus  lines  are  ready  to  take  on  both 
the  railroads  and  the  airlines  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat;  steam&hlp  lines  I'eel  that  they're 
orphans  of  the  storm.  Business  Week  has  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  bringing  harmony 
to  the  warring  highway  and  mass  transit 
lobbies  and  cooling  the  emotional  energies 
not  only  of  the  suppliers  of  transportation 
but  also  of  the  political  bodies  embroUed  In 
the  fight.  The  major  Industries  concerned 
should  approach  tl  e  overall  problem  with  far 
more  enthusiasm  and  cooperation,  and  less 


consideration  for  single  Industry  views,  than 
they  have  done  In  prior  years. 

We  must  devise  the  finest  balanced  trans- 
portation system  In  the  world,  one  that  will 
carry  210  million  Americans  into  the  21st 
century.  It's  embarrassing  to  go  to  a  for- 
eign country  today  and  find  far  better  surface 
transportation  than  la  oflered  at  home.  To 
achieve  this  balance,  we'll  need  a  national 
commitment  in  money,  in  community  co- 
operation and  in  technical  talent.  Of  the 
three,  some  people  consider  the  problem  of 
financing  the  most  dlfflcuH.  The  sheer  size  of 
the  necessary  investment  In  transport  sys- 
tems in  the  cites  alone  is  awesome,  especially 
if  we  are  to  approach  tliii  overall  problem 
in  the  broad,  sweeping  manner  in  which  it 
must  be  treated. 

Highway  construction  costs  of  the  past  are 
an  Indication  of  what  await-s  in  the  future. 
In  the  past  17  years  alone  we've  spent  $40 
billion  on  our  34,000-niik-  network  of  inter- 
state highways.  Since  tht'  day  we  started  to 
make  the  switch  from  dirt  to  macadam,  we've 
spent  $500  billion  (according  to  former 
Undersecretary  of  Transportation  James 
Beggs).  With  that  mcney  we  have  construct- 
ed the  finest  highway  syrtem  of  any  nation  In 
the  world. 

When  we  move  »'rom  highways  alone  to  all 
transportation  on  a  national  scale,  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  becomes  monumental.  Fund  - 
ing  for  urban  mass  transit  in  four  years  has 
quintupled  from  $200  million  to  tl  billion. 
Next  year,  the  funding  v,-lll  be  Increased  to 
$2  billion,  as  more  and  more  cities  preparr 
their  plans  for  participation  in  the  federal 
program. 

Increased  Incentive  In  the  form  of  research 
and  development  funding,  along  with  defini- 
tive prospects  for  long-term  hardware  pro- 
grams, must  be  made  available  for  priming 
revolutionary  new  concepts  in  all  areas  of 
transportation.  Congress  Is  the  keeper  of  the 
national  purse,  and  the  pressure  of  priorities 
is  endless.  But  to  encourage  serious  plan- 
ning In  any  national  area,  whether  It  be  In 
defense  or  people  mobility,  we  must  have 
funding  that  will  make  commitments  effec- 
tive. We  must  not,  for  example,  treat  our 
engineering  and  scientific  teams  as  so  many 
Yo-Yoes  on  a  string — a  situation  that  has 
become  a  way  of  life  in  our  defense  Indus- 
tries. Perhaps  one  of  the  solutions  in  this 
most  difficult  area  will  come,  as  the  Harvard 
Business  Retiew  h&s  pointed  out,  from  a 
totally  new  concept  of  financing.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  a  major  milestone  In  financing 
created  the  Comsat  satellite;  and  as  a  result 
of  that  innovative  financial  thinking,  the 
communications  Industries  of  the  world 
leaped  ahead.  Perhaps  business,  government 
and  the  general  public — through  the  sale  of 
stock — will  participate  In  the  funding  of  a 
balanced  national  transportation  system. 
Hopefully,  our  innovative  financial  planning 
did  not  stop  with  Comsat. 

Many  people  think  that  funding  ranks  sec- 
ond, not  first,  among  our  problems.  And 
they  have  a  point.  In  the  past  decade  we've 
seen  many  cases  where  funding  for  trans- 
portation systems  was  available,  but  that 
availability  was  completely  ignored  In  local 
Jurisdictional  disputes.  So.  to  these  people, 
cooperation — among  government,  business, 
labor  and  local  Jurisdictions — Is  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  us  today.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
National  Defense  Transportation  Association, 
acknowledged  that  problem  when  he  urged 
that  the  country  find  new  ways  In  which  la- 
bor. Industry  and  the  government  can 
achieve  solutions  of  transportation  problems. 

rr  TAKES  20  TEAKS  TO  OO  PKOIC  A  CONCEPT  TO 
COMPLETION  or  A  MASS  'rKANSPORTA'nON  SYS- 
TEM 

But  how  do  we  get  total  cooperation  be- 
tween gOTernment  and  Industry,  between  In- 
dustry and  labor,  between  state  »nd  state, 
city  and  city,  community  and  community? 
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The  patience  of  the  country,  In  the  Interest 
of  fairness,  has  been  monumental.  We've  wit- 
nessed aU-out  struggles  between  local  gov- 
ernments  and  Washington,  between  bus  sys- 
tems and  subway  systems,  between  advanced 
hardware  and  existing  equipment.  We've  be- 
come hardened  to  delay — but  delays  that 
last  for  a  good  portion  of  a  man's  adult  life 
are  Intolerable. 

It  takes  about  20  years  to  go  from  the 
concept  stage  to  completion  for  a  mass  trans- 
portation system.  It's  been  almost  25  years 
since  the  first  discussions  began  on  San 
Francisco's  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System 
(BART),  and  the  first  train  has  yet  to  roll 
beneath  the  bay.  And  25  years  Isn't  the 
record — it  takes  even  longer  to  plan  high- 
ways. Construction  on  the  Interstate  high- 
way system  was  started  in  1956,  but  the 
actual  planning  began  In  the  '30s,  and  por- 
tions of  that  system  still  are  Incomplete. 

We  put  a  man  on  the  moon  slightly  more 
than  eight  years  from  the  day  we  received 
the  go  signal.  Why  was  It  possible  to  do 
something  that  was  bo  apparently  impos- 
sible, and  do  It  with  such  flawless  precision 
and  within  such  a  relatively  short  time  span? 

Part  of  that  answer  Is  that  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  was  pointed  In  the  right  direc- 
tion— toward  the  moon  and  away  from  the 
interminable  conflicts  on  earth.  A  handful 
of  major  contractors  moved  with  remarkable 
precision  in  planned  Increments,  answering 
to  one  central  authority.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

We  did  not  have  delegations  from  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon  protesting  our  choice  of 
landing  sites. 

No  one  chained  himself  to  our  spacecraft. 

None  of  the  astronauts  threatened  to  go 
on  strike  In  mid-voyage. 

We  had  a  goal. 

We  had  adequate  funding. 

We  had  the  unstinting  support  of  more 
than  50.000  subcontractors. 

We  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
American  people — they  wanted  to  achieve 
the  goal. 

We  had  the  greatest  technical  talent  ever 
assembled. 

After  eight  years  and  two  months,  the  re- 
sults were  Nell  Armstrong  and  "one  small 
step  for  man."  We  were  fortunate.  Once  the 
launch  vehicle  waa  10  feet  off  the  pad  at 
Kennedy  Space  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
we  had  the  entire  universe  spread  out  for 
us.  Prom  then  on  we  had  a  virtually  unhin- 
dered Jotimey  with  the  cheers  of  the  world 
to  spur  us  on. 

In  other  words.  II  we  can  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  why  can't  we  get  the  commuter 
trains  running  on  time?  The  answer  is:  We 
can.  but  It  won't  be  easy. 

We  can't  apply  those  Apollo  precision  tac- 
tics to  an  earthbound  national  transporta- 
tion system.  The  planners  will  have  neither 
the  authority  nor  the  temerity  of  Georges 
Haussmann,  who  literally  bulldozed  through 
the  streeto  of  Paris  the  present  wide  boule- 
vards that  are  a  monument  to  his  genius. 

Our  planners — and  correctly  so — must  con- 
stantly be  aware  that  current  transportation 
routes  within  our  major  urban  areas  cannot 
be  altered  immediately  in  any  drastic  way 
without  disastrous  long-term  results.  We 
can't  destroy  buUdlngs,  homes,  utilities  or 
centers  of  employment.  That's  why  the  stress 
for  a  a7-year  long-term  program;  we  must 
have  tune  to  evaluate  the  total  Impact. 
Transportation  selection  must  not  only  meet 
current  needs.  It  must  also  have  the  growth 
potential  to  meet  broad  changes  In  require- 
ments for  transportation  of  the  future.  In 
short,  to  fulfill  our  present  needs  while  ade- 
quately preparing  for  the  future  will  require 
a  kind  of  genius  from  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  loc&l  Jurisdictions  that  must  be  in- 
volved In  the  planning,  building  and  opera- 
tion of  effective  public  transportation.  Final- 
ly, we  come  to  the  technical  aspects  of  fu- 
ture transportation  systems.  Advanced  tech- 


nology Is  an  Important  part,  but  only  a  part, 
of  the  overall  transportation  picture.  Metro- 
liners,  hovercraft,  hydrofoils,  high-speed  bus 
systems,  innovative  trolley  energy  systems, 
electric  cars,  vertical  and  short-takeoff  air- 
craft, skvbuses,  BART — all  of  these  and  oth- 
ers will  fjlay  a  part  In  the  ultimate  national 
transportation  system. 

Literally  hundreds  of  companies,  large  and 
small,  are  now  actively  engaged  in  efforts 
the  end  products  of  which  will  ultimately  be 
meshed  Uito  the  entire  picture.  The  future 
of  transportation  vitally  affects  many  indus- 
tries— not  Just  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers, the  subway  builders,  the  railroads,  the 
buses,  the  trucking  industry  and  the  airlines, 
but  also  other  groups  not  normally  associated 
with  transportation.  It's  to  our  advantage 
to  get  every  segment  of  American  society  and 
Industry  Involved  In  solving  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  this  country.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  its  the  only  way  it  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  leadership  that  made  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram a  reality  has  given  us  an  unshakable 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  cope  with  any 
technical  problem  on  any  scale — local,  na- 
tional or  global.  With  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  serving  the  needs  of  all  Amer- 
icans, we  can  move  back  from  the  rivers  that 
built  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  and  back  from 
the  sea  that  gave  us  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  can  look  to  the  mountains  or  out 
to  small  islands,  or  wherever  the  human 
spirit  moves  a  group  of  people  to  live  and 
work  together. 

Mobility  Is  a  necessity — almost  a  right,  aiid 
certainly  a  pleasure,  particularly  when  It's 
good.  For  that  reason  we  will  have,  within 
this  century,  a  balanced  national  transporta- 
tion system  for  both  people  and  cargo  in  the 
air,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  which  will 
rank,  along  with  the  landing  on  the  moon, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements 
of  all  time. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HUMAN  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  19,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  gave  an 
important  address  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Council  on  World  Affairs  and  the 
International  Center  of  New  England. 

In  this  thoughtful  speech,  Senator 
McIntyre  addressed  the  two  principal 
challenges  we  face  in  the  world  today — 
the  abUity  to  avoid  nuclear  catastrophe 
and  the  ability  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
a  society  of  shortages.  His  incisive  link- 
ing of  these  problems,  and  his  stress  on 
international  cooperation  and  a  new 
spirit  of  conservation,  are  imaginative 
and  should  be  carefully  considered.  And 
his  plea  for  greater  stress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  sources  of  energy  for 
the  decades  ahead  must  be  heeded. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  this  address,  and  recommend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Ethics  of  Human  StTRvrvAL 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  J. 

MClNTTRE) 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  on  the 
way  to  re-election  In  1972.  I  fotmd  myself 
defending  President  Nlzon  against  the 
attacks  of  my  Republican  opponent — and  the 
publisher  of  the  largest  newspaper  In  our 
State. 


Today  I  find  it  tragically  ironic  that  In  the 
aftermath  of  Watergate,  the  energy  crisis  and 
economic  shambles,  the  one  element  in  the 
Nixon  record  that  I  chose  to  defend  remains 
the  single  accomplishment  that  still  has 
some  validity. 

I  .spe;\k  of  detente,  an  achievement  that 
however  overblown  by  White  House  rhetoric, 
however  attacked  by  the  Powells  and  the 
Loebs  as  a  sell-out.  remains  the  last  bit  of 
di.sinte?rating  evidence  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Richard  Nixon  thought  more  of 
his  country  than  he  did  of  himself  or  hi.5 
political  f(2rtunes. 

Deten'ie  with  t'.ie  two  largest  Communist 
nations  in  the  world,  a  detente  reached  by 
an  American  president  who  bviilt  his  political 
career  on  Red-hunting,  underscores  Walter 
Lippmans  thesis  that  the  quantum  leaps  in 
history  can  only  be  made  by  leaders  who 
are  converts  to  a  cause. 

No  Democratic  president — and  surely  no 
liberal  Democratic  president — could  have 
persuaded  cur  country  that  it  was  In  our 
best  interests — and  the  world's  best  inter- 
ests— to  thaw  the  Cold  War  and  cool  the 
arms  race. 

Richard  Nixon  did  this.  And  whether  oi.<? 
accepts  the  cynical  explanation  that  it  was 
a  grandstand  play  for  the  history  books,  or 
whether  one  believes  he  was  sincere  in  hii 
expression  that  the  world  is  safer  when  the 
leaders  of  conflicting  ideologies  remain  on 
speaking  terms,  the  reEissuring  fact  remains 
that  detente  helped  ease  our  way  out  of 
Vietnam— contributed  to  heading  off  a  big 
power  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  last 
Pall — opened  the  door  to  strategic  arms 
limit.atlon  agreements — and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  trade  and  cultural 
exchange. 

But  to  say  that  Is  not  to  say  that  detente 
Is  somehow"  more  than  It  Is — a  trap  White 
House  enthusiasts  frequently  fall  into. 

Detente,  purely  and  simply.  Is  nothin" 
more  than  an  unspoken  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
titans  that  every  caution  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  blundering  into  a  nuclear  war  that  no 
one  could  win. 

In  short,  detente  merely  keeps  the  lines  of 
communication  open  In  order  to  exercise 
that  caution — but  that  alone  Is  worth  re- 
specting— and  preserving. 

I  believe  now  as  I  did  in  1972  that  this  is 
Richard  Nixon's  crowning  achievement. 

For  what  It's  worth,  I  believe  that  his  mo- 
tivation was  more  noble  than  self-seeking. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  so  many  other 
Nixon  endeavors  have  been  soiled  by  scandal, 
suspicion  and  failure — I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent Is  determined  to  keep  this  achievement 
clean  for  the  history  books. 

Unlike  some  on  the  radical  right.  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  will  go  to  the  Moscow 
summit  and  make  disastrous  concessions 
Just  to  save  his  image  as  a  peacemaker.  And 
unlike  some  on  the  liberal  left.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  will  go  to  the  Moscow 
summit  with  a  hard-line  posture  aimed  at 
winning  back  the  conservatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  could  save  him  from  an  impeach- 
ment conviction. 

But  no  matter  how  noble  and  selfless  hi? 
motivation  going  into  that  Moscow  summit 
conference,  he  wUl  represent  his  country  not 
as  a  strong  leader  riding  on  an  overwhelmine 
mandate — but  as  a  leader  who  has  forfeited 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  three-quarters 
of  his  people. 

That  is  the  real  tragedy  of  Watergate,  my 
friends.  But  that  tragedy  wUl  only  be  com- 
pounded— that  leader  only  further  weak- 
ened— the  hopes  for  continued  detente  and 
mutual  disarmament  only  diminished — if  we 
let  suspicion  and  distaste  divide  us  along  the 
only  road  that  can  indeed  lead  the  world  to  a 
generation  of  peace. 

We  must — as  one  people — make  It  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  however  weakened  Mr 
Nixon  Is  he  stUl  sp>eaks  for  our  desire   for 
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peace,  for  an  end  to  tbe  arms  race,  for  com- 
munication and  internattenal  cooperatkaa — 
and  that  to  bas  our  xmiVtA  ■upport  In  nak- 
tng  tboae  goals  wltbout  eotnpranlaliic  our 
■ecuzlty.  our  Inia^jlty  or  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  Individual  freedota  and  na- 
tional HU-determloatloa. 

My  trienfta,  tbe  erents  of  tbe  year  and  a 
half  Mace  tb*  elecUon  In  1VH  bave  made 
thoaa  goals  more  important  than  ever  befora. 
In  that  year  and  a  half,  tbe  Damoclcan 
tbat  has  hung  orer  mankind's  bead 
atnea  tba  Inrention  of  the  atom  bomb  bas 
been  honed  to  a  double-edge. 

Nov  w  aj*  threatened  not  only  wltb  the 
aaitUnkable  In  terms  of  life  deatractloQ — 
kirt  vtth  the  m*thin)cmbie  nt  terms  of  run- 
nimg  out  of  thcae  preeuma  resourtes  that  rua- 
tatm  U/e. 

In  tbe  past  18  months  all  of  mankind  has 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  tb*  abatter- 
iBg  raaUaattaw  tliat  tbls  planet  earth  simply 
caanot  meat  oior  needs — nnleaa  w«  ctxrb  our 
Aemaxd*. 

Now  Mr.  Loeb  and  his  kind  can  acream  all 
ttey  want  about  fCar-moncerinc  "eco- freaks," 
but  the  truth  is  that  tbe  best  minds  around 
ttae  wortd  agree  that  the  day  of  the  "frontier 
mentality"  Is  over.  Man  cannot  contlnoa  to 
!»«««•  the  earth,  its  skies  and  lU  wat«ra  Ut 
tlM  kUnd  eosiAdenee  tbat  Jnst  over  tbe  tao- 
xlaoB  ttaere  la  raore  eartb  and  aklea  and  wa- 
feara  to  tapUM.  Tber*  lan't. 

And  ttaoa  Is  mnntng  out  on  the  opportu- 
nity to  etaange  our  ways  before  It's  too  late. 
ODDBlder  tfaeae  unhappy  facts: 

jLAwt  every  cotmtry  tn  the  world  1b 
ptagued   wltb    the   problem   of   fresh    water 


IK  Bany  reglans  all  arable  land  is  already 
under  cultivation.  Much  of  what  remains  Is 
^miDbk  Into  desert  or  can  be  turned  Into 
^11^11  lliu  acreage  only  by  a  heavy  applica- 
tion of  moBiry  and  tecbnol«cy.  Witness  tbe 
toaclc  drought,  land  deTaotatkia  and  starva- 
ttan  te  BtUopla.  and  the  Bahel  countries  of 
Man.  Maooltanla.  Senegal.  Upper  Votta.  Nl«er 
Bid  Chad. 

Man's  careless  polluting  has  aot  only  soiled 
the  air  and  fouled  the  rivers,  but  threatens 
tfaa  aoeans  ao  sasentlal  to  life  and  tbe  very 
■fliasir  t£  tba  earth. 

la  tbe  face  of  this,  we  are  told  to  expect  a 
doubling  of  the  earth's  population  by  tbe  end 
«(  tbls  eestiiry — which  means  we  most  dou- 
ble our  food  production  and  build  cnoucfa 
kwsea.  hospitals,  ports,  factories,  tarldcea  in 
the  next  thirty  years  to  equal  aU  the  eoi>- 
skractioa  work  since  tbe  beginning  of  man's 
ttme  on  earth! 

How  this  would  be  awesome  enough,  but 
«1k«n  we  ln>ect  Into  this  scenario  tbe  fact 
that  energy  Is  the  Instrument  which  makes 
aU  w<e>rk  poasible  and  we  consider  tbat  two 
e<  tbe  faaall  fuels  that  arc  tbe  major  sources 
tt  energy  m^y  be  near  exhaustion  by  tbe  year 
aMO — tben  we  can  underartand  why  tbe  aev- 
anrth  decade  ot  this  century  may  be  the  moat 
algnlOcant  croeeroatts  In  all  history. 

The  expierts  may  disagree  on  exactly  bow 
soon  ww're  going  to  run  out  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  but  run  ou*;  we  wUl.  And  the  longer 
this  country  insists  upon  douUlng  its  energy 
consumption  every  15  years,  the  sooner  that 
day  will  be. 

Let  me  dtgreea  here  for  odc  minute  to 
give  you  an  example  of  what  tbls  insatiable 
drmand  ImpUea.  Tbe  recent  diacovery  of  a 
10-biDlon  barrel  oQ  Held  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
on  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  excited  the  en- 
tire petrdenm  tadtwtry. 

Bnt  what  does  It  mean — this  tremendous 
10  btlllon  barrels  windfall  of  oil?  It  means 
less  than  a  two-year  supply  for  the  United 
SUtes! 

What  I'm  saying,  then,  is  that  It  Is  not 
only  futile  to  tie  our  hopea  of  aurvlval  to  an 
energy  aourca  that  soooci  or  later  will  be 
g«n*  forever  mora — It  eoaria  dtsMtsr  fi 
another  front.— a   global   scramkle  Cor 


dtnalntsMwg  suppUca  tbai  could  touch  oil 
open  wasAww. 

We  aav  what  happened  thle  Winter.  Pov 
all  ot  Mr.  Klaainger'a  detanalaed  eSorta  t« 
pronMte  bUacnattenal  cooper aUaa  aaaong 
the  consunatr  natlrats.  there  waa  a  frewetsd 
race  to  reacb  separate  agieeinenta  for  oU 
supplies  from  the  Arab  countries. 

Crude  oU  prteea  soared.  Bas«iK7  Not  only 
were  we  inconvcnienocd  for  a  time.  Not  only 
are  we  smarting  under  higher  gaaollne  and 
oU  prloes.  Not  only  Is  there  little  hope  that 
well  ever  get  substantial  piios  relief.  Bert 
the  have-not  countries,  already  poor,  are 
twlng  stietcbed  to  tbe  breaking  point  to 
buy  tbe  ell  tbey  ao  desperately  need  to  inch 
forward  Into  the  30th  Centory. 

And  x»ow.  we  have  heightened  interna- 
tional tenslana,  a  widening  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,  dangerous  aUlanees  bom  oi 
deeparatkio,  and  a  blueprint  for  global 
disaster. 

So  I  come  full  circle  to  my  original 
point — ^the  crying  need  to  preserve  the  spirit 
ot  rliitseite — and  to  build  upon  that  spirit. 
la  abert,  to  make  detente  more  than  a  oeu- 
tual  detemlnatlon  to  avoid  blundering  into 
war — to  aoake  It  Include  a  mutual  determi- 
nation to  avoid  cny  nnllateral  action  tbat 
wonld  aggravate  the  energy  crisis  and  its 
consequences. 

This  will  require  InHnite  patience  and 
skill,  for  the  ctMllengc  ptta  mankind's  tn- 
flmte  capacity  for  greed  and  instant  gratl- 
flcatlon  against  the  moral  and  Inteilectnal 
capacity  that  distinguishes  him  from  tbe 
aninuila. 

While  there  Is  stiU  ttme,  man  must  Im- 
pone  a  dtsrtpMne  upon  biBiself  that  he  has 
not  felt  since  the  Indnstrlal  Revolution.  M 
he  refuses  to  accept  that  disctptfne  volun- 
tarily, a  steadny  wDrsenhig  sttuatlon  may 
Impose  It  abitrarlly — and  I'll  get  to  that 
point  In  a  minnte. 

For  now,  I  say  man  needs  every  break  he 
can  get  in  this  crucial  cbaUenge  to  the  worst 
and  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  for  a  start 
I  woukl  mge  as  emphatlcatly  as  I  can  that  he 
be  relieved  of  the  tempUtlon  to  take  the 
easy  path  and  forget  the  oonseqnenees. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  means  cmancipatkin 
from  depcBdenoe  upon  all  nonrenewable 
sources  of  energy,  for  as  those  sources  are 
used  up  the  struggle  for  what  remains  will 
grow  ever  more  Intense — and  ever  more  dan- 
gerous. 

I  not  only  believe  the  seeds  of  dL-saster 
are  sown  Into  any  situation  where  such 
predows  rceom-oea  are  located  only  in  eer^ 
tain  regtans — I  believe  tbe  events  of  tbe 
past  Winter  prove  that  tbey  are  also  planted 
la  a  situation  where  a  handful  of  gtent. 
multi-national  companies  controls  the  sup- 
ply, the  distribution  and  the  price  of  those 
commodtttes! 

I  am  convinced,  my  friends,  that  the 
sooner  man  frees  himself  from  that  depend- 
ence tbe  better  win  be  our  chances  for  a 
staUIlnsd  world  eeancwrvy,  for  lasting  peace — 
and  for  the  survival  oi  the  species. 

And  I  believe  that  the  only  way  this  can 
be  done  is  for  the  richer  nations  of  the  world 
to  undertake  crash  research  prograxos  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy — and 
to  make  tbe  reenltant  technology  available 
to  Skll  natkma  as  quickly  as  peaslbie. 

To  do  this  means  clearing  three  great 
hurdles  and  the  Srst  of  these  la  tied  once 
again  to  tbe  Importance  of  maintaining  tbe 
spirit  of  detente. 

Tbe  crash  programft  I'm  t.aiiting  about— 
programs  to  develop  practical,  economical 
and  effective  means  of  drawing  energy  from 
the  sun.  the  wind,  the  tMeo,  the  earth's  In- 
ner beat,  oeean  current^  bycTrogen  and 
waata — will  cost  a  great  deal  of  i»oncy. 

But  If  tbe  Unttad  ateSaa  awl  tbe  Bowtet 
UBlOB  iBMrt  iqpaM  pwiug  «L&  trmiloa  Into 
ta  this  fiwea<M.  and  ■»»■'■*»«—•  ga 
trillion   into   that  senseless   pursuit   la  tlM 


eighties  boNV  mucb  will  be  left  to  spend  on 
alternative  energy  sources? 

This,  then,  is  anotbar  compelling  reason 
to  keep  detente  allv*  and  make  the  second 
round  of  dlaannamcnt  talk^  a  success. 

Bayand  tbla,  there  are  two  metre  hurdlca  to 
overcome,  each  reinforcing  tbe  othci. 

Tbe  first  of  these  is  the  kind  of  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  dictates  u&lng  first  what 
is  most  easily  avaUahie. 

Thus  in  the  Orst  pinch  of  the  ciiergj  crials 
tbe  Ntxen  Administration  laid  out  a  program 
that  concentrated  not  on  deeela|klng  the 
exoUc  energy  aourcea — sun,  wind,  water,  geo- 
tbcrmal — but  en  coal,  which  ts  stUl  in  rela- 
tively abundant  supfUy,  oU  shale,  and  off- 
shore oil  deposits. 

Tbla  Is  understandable  to  some  extent,  for 
the  technology  was  advanced  enough  to  en- 
courage further  cieveU>{MBent,  and  tbe  sup- 
ply was  these. 

But  it  la  even  more  understandable  wken 
one  recognlaea  the  petroleum  Industry's 
ceeaeless  eflorts  over  many,  nMuay  years,  to 
ridicule  and  dlaeouraga  any  egort  to  look 
for  energy  soMrcea  beyond  foesU  fuels. 

Bemember,  tbe  glanta  ot  tbat  Industry  not 
only  control  oU,  they  own  great  sharee  of 
the  Nation's  eoal  and  wranlnia  aeppilce — and 
tbey  were  la  ready  peettloB  to  bU  for  off- 
aboee  drilling  righta  and  bMing  eC  oU  rtiale 
depoetta.  most  ef  wbtab  are  lacaked  en  fed- 
eral laada  tmmtt  by  yon  and  me,  tbe  tax- 
payers at  tbla  cooxtry. 

These  axe  tbe  same  giants  of  tbe  Industry, 
my  friends,  who  wet*  eqaaUy  qfolck  to  use 
tbe  fuels  crkia  to  Increase  tbel*  prodta  by 
52  percent  in  a  single  year  and  nse  tbe  same 
crtsts  to  attack  envlraimental  protection 
standards  and  regxdatlons. 

And  these  are  the  asU-same  glaats  of  the 
industry  who  refused  to  build  up  domestic 
refining  capacity  In  time  to  waitf  off  a  supply 
crlsiB  that  would  have  come  even  wltbout 
the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  bring  tbls  up  not  to  caaUgata  Big  Oil, 
though  it  rtebly  deserves  easUgatian,  bat  to 
point  up  how  Big  OU's  greed,  arrogance  and 
inOuence  in  tbe  blgbest  acata  of  goeern- 
ment  will  make  the  third  and  Onal  bunUe 
even  harder  to  clear. 
ZiCt  me  explain: 

As  we  enter  what  Is  bccomlag  kaown  as 
"Tbe  Scarcity  Society,'*  a  cbaBenge  even 
greater  than  devHopIng  new  technology  Is 
what  Harper's  Magaetee  tbls  esoatb  calls  the 
challenge  of  restoring  "ctvlc  virtue." 

In  brief,  this  ctvlc  virtue  Is  tbe  wfflingnees 
of  the  Individual  in  the  Scarcity  Society  to 
discipline  himself  to  aaerillee  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  society.  This  means  volaatarSy  cutting 
back  on  demands  for  the  kind  ef  ereatnra 
comforts  that  waste  energy  and  other  pre- 
clons  resources  that  must  be  shared  as  fairly 
as  poesfbie. 

I  believe  people  win  respond  to  this  c^tal- 
lenge.  I  believe  people  shewed  that  they 
would  when  they  turned  dowB  tbefr  thermo- 
stats, formed  car  pools,  obserretf  lower  speed 
limits — and  did  afl  this  because  they  beHeved 
they  were  doing  it  for  the  greater  good  of 
all  society. 

But  the  question  ts  this:  MTlll  they  con- 
tinue to  exercise  this  civic  vtrtne  if  they 
feel  they  are  being  ripped  off  by  an  Industry 
profiting  at  thetr  expense?  If  they  feel  that 
their  government's  plan  to  get  them  through 
the  energy  crisis  plays  right  smack  Into  the 
hands  of  that  self -same  rfp-off  industry? 

Couple  that  suspicion  wtth  ffears,  legiti- 
mate or  exaggerated,  of  the  envtronmental 
risks  associated  with  concentrating  on  the 
development  of  the  more  trsdittonat  sources 
of  energy  and  tliat  third  hurdle  looms  even 
higher. 

I¥ople  io  wotiy  aboot  the  conseqriences  of 
off-shore  oil  drilling.  And  they're  bound  to  be 
eonceiaed  abovt  the  Impact  at  extracting  oil 
fren  sbale  aad  surfaefr-mlnfn^  for  eoal.  U 
tt  takes  wKire  tbaa  a  ten  of  sbale  to  produce 
oaily  a  barrel  ef  oU,  that  nMaaa  tbat  a  plant 
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produclug  60.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  will 
have  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  ton  of  shale 
waste  every  second.  As  for  surface  coal  min- 
ing, that  process  is  now  denuding  4,650  acres 
a,  week  and  has  already  stripped-out  the 
equivalent  of  an  area  twice  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut! 

Wtth  regard  to  nuclear  power  to  generate 
electricity,  it's  obvious  that  progress  has  been 
disappointingly  slow  and  that  the  optimism 
of  the  40's  has  been  disappointing.  Right  now 
there  are  only  some  three  dozen  operating 
fission  reactors  and  they  supply  only  five 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electrical  capacity. 
Nuclear  fusion  remains  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  energy  possibilities,  but  there 
are  those  who  believe  the  process  will  never 
be  perfected. 

So  with  all  these  handicaps,  large  or  in- 
significant, to  pursuing  traditional  paths 
toward  more  energy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  break  free  of  this  pattern  to  restore 
public  confidence,  win  cooperation,  and  ease 
concerns. 

I  believe  the  leadership  of  this  country 
must  take  two  actions  and  take  them  quickly. 

First,  the  emphasis  must  be  switched  from 
developing  more  fossil  fuel  energy  sources 
to  developing  the  renewable,  non-polluting, 
non-exploitable,  easily-shared  sources. 

Right  now  the  Administration  plans  to 
spend  $11  billion  over  the  next  five  years  on 
energy  research  and  development.  Of  that 
total,  96  percent  is  earmarked  for  nuclear 
power  and  fossil  fuels,  leaving  but  a  pittance 
for  examining  the  veist  potential  of  solar  en- 
ergy, wind,  tides,  and  geothermal  sources.  I 
find  this  unthlnkably  shortsighted. 

Second,  we  must  ease  our  way  out  of  Big 
Oil's  stranglehold  on  our  government,  our 
economy,  our  foreign  policy,  yes,  and  even  in 
our  very  way  of  thinking  about  energy. 

The  tax  breaks  given  this  most  pampered 
of  industries  need  a  thorough  review  (and 
thank  goodness,  they're  finally  getting  it!) 
And  something  must  be  done  to  break  the 
well-to-customer  control  the  Industry 
giants  exert.  Some  would  make  these  giants 
get  rid  of  all  but  one  operation.  Some  would 
make  them  divest  themselves  of  tankers  and 
pipelines.  I  Introduced  the  first  of  the  new 
wave  of  break-up-the-tndustry  bills,  a  meas- 
ure to  make  the  big  companies  get  rid  of 
their  retail  outlets,  and  I  think  political  real- 
ity dictates  that  this  measure  may  have 
the  best  chance  of  passage  at  this  time. 

Does  all  this  mean  I'd  like  to  see  the  oil 
industry  destroyed  overnight?  Dismantled? 
Abolished  completely?  Of  course  not. 

We  have  to  be  practical.  We  have  to  keep 
In  mind  that  even  if  we  launched  crash  pro- 
grams tomorrow  it  will  still  take  many  years 
and  many  dollars  to  replace  traditional 
energy  sources  with  clean  and  renewable  al- 
ternatives— not  so  many  years  and  dollars 
as  the  oil  Industry  would  like  you  to  be- 
lieve, of  course,  but  enough  so  that  common 
sense  tells  us  we're  going  to  have  to  live  with 
oU  for  a  time  to  come. 

But  besides  tbe  time  lag  factor,  we  have 
to  remember,  too,  that  it  takes  energy  to 
produce  energy.  So  It  will  take  fossil  fuel 
energy  to  create  the  technology  to  produce 
renewable  source  energy. 

So  if  this  means  a  refinery  In  New  Hamp- 
shire— If  this  means  drilling  for  oil  off  the 
shores  of  New  England — then  what  nnust  be 
must  be. 

But  not  without  a  firm  commitment  to 
escape  from  an  oil -dominated  economy  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Not  at  the  cost  of  Irreparable  environ- 
mental damage. 

And  not  over  the  wishes  of  those  most 
immediately  affected ! 

And  the  last  brings  me  to  my  flnal  point: 

We  have  two  choices  of  how  we  can  all 
survive  in  a  society  where  clean  air,  clean 
water,  arable  land,  oil,  natural  gas,  certain 
crucial  minerals  and  metals  are  in  ever 
diminishing  supply. 


We  can  discipline  ourselves  away  from  a 
lifestyle  of  wasteful  consumption  and  to- 
ward a  lifestyle  of  conscious  conservation — 
or  we  can  have  that  more  ascetic  lifestyle 
forcefully  impKDsed! 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. If  scarcity  becomes  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  you  can  expect  to  see 
your  Individual  liberties  erode  as  more  and 
more  must  share  less  and  less — and  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  is  gathered  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands. 

The  people  of  Durham  have  had  a  foretaste 
of  what  I'm  talking  about. 

With  the  threat  of  empty  fuel  oil  tanks, 
with  Irritating  price  diflerentials,  with  long 
lines  at  the  filling  stations,  an  over- 
ambitious  governor  and  his  publisher  mouth- 
piece pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  shove  a 
refinery  down  Durham's  reluctant  throat. 

They  didn't  succeed.  In  part  because  of 
their  own  heavy-handed  crudeness.  In  part 
because  the  people  of  Durham  argued  their 
case  so  effectively.  In  part  because  the  pro- 
refinery  zeal  overlooked  something  more 
precious  to  New  Englanders  than  fuel  oil — 
the  sanctity  of  the  town  meeting  and  Its 
decisions. 

Even  in  a  Society  of  Scarcity  that  sanctity 
can  be  preserved,  because  New  Englanders 
understand  the  wisdom  of  frugality  and 
they'll  practice  frugality.  Especially  if  failing 
to  could  cost  them  their  cherlslied  liberty. 

Let  me  sum  up  then : 

Our  world  is  more  one  world  than  ever — 
and  smaller,  more  precious,  and  m  greater 
danger  than  ever. 

That  world — and  we  who  live  in  it — can 
only  be  saved  by  cooperation,  mutual  respect 
and  selflessness  at  every  level  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community  to  the  entire  world. 

On  the  global  level,  the  preservation  of 
detente  is  as  Important  to  preserving  and 
protecting  earth's  life  sustaining  resources  as 
It  Is  to  preventing  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

And  finally,  as  Important  as  developing 
alternative  sources  of  clean  and  renewable 
energy  Is  the  need  to  build  public  confidence 
in  the  fairness  of  energy  policy  by  making 
that  policy  fair.  If  the  people  are  satisfied 
that  It  Is  fair,  If  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
properly  directed,  then  they  will  exercise  the 
civic  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  common 
good. 

There  are  those  who  believe  man  Is  des- 
tined to  live  In  a  Society  of  Scarcity  from 
now  to  the  end  of  time — Including  the  author 
of  the  disturbingly  impressive  article  in 
Harper's  that  I  referred  to  earlier.  I  do  not 
share  that  pessimism. 

If  the  world  will  tighten  Its  collective  belt 
for  the  long  pull^ 

If  the  spirit  of  detente  not  only  lives  but 
flourishes— 

If  the  richer  nations  of  the  world  will  pool 
their  Ingenuity  and  their  capital  to  develop 
a  wide  diversity  of  cheap,  plentiful,  clean 
and  non-exploitable  sources  of  new  energy — 
then  I  can  see  the  day  when  mankind  will 
enter  a  new  era  la  a  new  society — an  era 
not  only  marked  by  ready  access  to  enough 
energy  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs,  but  an 
era  marked  by  a  great  lessening  of  inter- 
national threats  and  tensions — a  society  not 
only  distinguished  by  the  health  of  Its  "ecol- 
ogy, but  rich  in  its  opportunities  for  the  full 
expression  of  the  human  potential. 

We  can  have  that — If  we  want  It  enough  to 
work  for  it. 


COST  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  at  great  length  whether  the 
economic  stabilization  cost  controls 
should  expire  tonight,  or  whether  the 
President  ought  to  be  given  standby  au- 
thority to  renew  the  controls  if  inflation 
becomes  serious.  An  admendment  has 


been  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  stabilize  prices  when 
he  makes  specified  findings  of  seriou. 
inflationary  trends. 

The  rationale  behind  the  effort  to  ex- 
tend controls  cites  an  expected  inflation- 
ary bulge  when  controls  are  lifted.  Pro- 
ponents say  that  inflation  is  continuing 
to  increase  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
abandonment  of  authority  to  deal  with 
inflation  could  produce  even  worse  re- 
sults. 

It  i.s  true  that  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing in  the  economy  significant  in- 
flationary price  increases.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1974,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  iiicreased  at  a  14.5  percent  annual 
i-^te.  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
prices  will  continue  throughout  the  year 
to  increase  at  this  rate.  Significantly.  88 
percent  of  the  economy  has  been  decon- 
trolled during  the  last  few  months.  The 
recent  price  increases  reflect  an  expected 
"catch-up"  in  prices  of  industries  as  they 
were  decontrolled.  I  expect  that  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  these  industries  will  now 
level  off. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  administra- 
tion economists.  George  Shultz  com- 
ments: 

If  you  think  of  this  as  a  balloon,  we're 
trying  to  let  the  air  out  gradually  wiihou'.. 
having  it  pop  with  a  big  explosion. 

.'\.ssistant  TreasuiT  Secretary  Edgar 
Fiedler  says: 

We've  goiteii  such  a  large  part  of  the 
e:onomy  out  from  under  price  controls  al- 
ready that  much  of  the  price  bubble  has 
been  taken. 

And  f urthei-more : 

You  can  safely  say  the  (price)  indexes  will 
be  rising  at  a  slower  rute  after  Aprii  30.  pre- 
dicts Don  R,  Conlan,  associate  director  and 
chief  economist  at  the  cost  council.  Mr.  Con- 
lan asserts  that  the  worst  of  the  food  and 
fuel  price  jumps  of  the  recent  months  are 
behind  us. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  the  most  grad- 
ual decontrol  of  the  economy  over 
a  long  period  in  this  Nation's  history. 
We  may  thus  exjject  a  more  restrained 
increase  in  prices  following  decontrol. 

It  is  tiue  that  we  may  expect  further 
price  increases  in  the  health  and  con- 
struction industries  as  controls  are  hft- 
ed.  This  is  inevitable,  for  these  institu- 
tions must  be  able  to  compete  on  the 
market  with  suppliers  that  have  raised 
prices,  and  with  other  wage  earners. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  this  countrj".  I  agree  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  However.  I  am 
convinced  from  our  past  experience  with 
cost  controls  that  artificial  price  ceilings 
and  controls  wUl  not  work.  After  all  the 
rhetoric  and  rationale,  these  facto  re- 
main: 

1.  Cost  controls  have  not  controlled  in- 
flation. In  the  period  before  cost  controls  we 
were  experiencing  inflation  at  a  rate  ot 
about  4  0'".  In  1973,  Inflation  surged  at  a 
rate  of  8.8 '~r.  the  highest  Increase  in  25  years 
We  are  now  experiencing  Inflation  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  14.5 '"r.  This  is  a  poor  record  for  the 
effectiveness  of  presidential  authority  to 
stabilize  prices. 

Dr.  John  Dunlc^,  Cost  of  Living  Council 
Director,  has  himself  conceded  that  cost  con- 
trols have  had  dubious  eSects  on  the  econ- 
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omy.  I  quote  from  hU  testimony  before  the 
Senate  CotmxUttee  on  BanUn^,  Uouslog  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

There  are  wIOb  differences  of  views  to  the 
Independent  effects  of  controls:  some  bellere 
controls  have  had  no  perceptible  effect  while 
a«l>en  acem  to  think  that  direct  controls 
can  WDd  do  stgnlficantly  contratn  tbe  rate 
of  loflation.  SUU  otbers  urge  tbat  wbUe  con- 
Uols  may  have  a  >bort-term  restraining  in- 
Cucnce.  wages  and  prices  tend  to  bounce  back 
in  a  short  time  to  levels  they  would  have 
•chJcTed  wltbout  controls  .  .  . 

Prtoe  controls  probably  have  had  a  rery 
limited   Impact  on  food  prices   .   .   . 

Controls  may  have  reduced  the  Increase 
lu  pwlrcca  by  one  or  two  percentage  points  by 
tbe  end.  oX  1973.  and  tbe  Impact  on  wages 
was  smaller   .   .  . 

The  presence  of  controls  contributed  to  • 
fTemter  fiscal  stimulus  through  Congressional 
■liVropartetloiis  than  waa  appropriate  .  .  . 

The  outlays  at  the  fnleral  government  on 
ODtrois  have  been  at  tbe  anniial  rate  of 
about  $100  mlUlon;  several  studies  of  tbe 
coate  to  business  of  complying  with  tbe  reg- 
ulations have  produced  estimates  between 
f72I  mimon  and  |2  billion  a  year  .  .  . 

Most  business  leaders  and  their  spokesmen 
a»sue  tbat  price  controls  have  now  Intro- 
duced something  called  sertrus  "distortions" 
and  shortages  .   .   . 

In  way  view,  controls  may  bav<e  a  small  and 
iofiremeatal  effect  to  constrain  Inflation  for 
short  periods  .  .  .  Their  potential  for  adverse 
effects  on  output  and  efficient  production 
neettB  ahways  to  be  watched  carefully  .  .  . 
Ouutiuto  tend  also  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  responsible  collective  bargaining. 

2.  Cost  oQctrols  have  caused  distortions, 
shortages,  and  have  caused  more  problems 
than  they  have  solved.  Controls  have  Inhib- 
ited comiBftment  of  capital  needed  to  expand 
supply:  supply  in  many  areas  has  dwindled 
caoeln^  shortages.  Workers  have  suffered, 
while  wages  have  been  held  down  as  prices 
have  soared. 

Quality  of  health  care  has  been  seriously 
JeopardliKd  by  ctsatrols.  I  quote  from  one 
eonstttnent:  "Hospitals  are  experiencing  ex- 
treme dURevltles  now  with  the  personnel  alt- 
oatlon  with  the  restrictions  of  a  5.5%  In  wage 
tnevcaoes  .  .  .  The  hospitals  are  again  facing 
penonnel  problems,  and  without  recourse, 
we  are  watching  salaries  again  shrink  In  com- 
parison to  other  saiaiies  lu  the  conununtty 
to  a  non-competitive  level.  I  have  over  400 
etrtployees  that  are  very  disgruntled  over  this 
wag©  rttuatlon  and  are  convinced  that  they 
ara  betng  tUacrlmlnated  against  because  they 
happen  to  work  for  a  hcspttal  .  .  .  The  Coet 
of  Uviag  Council  and  the  President  are  driv- 
ing our  Industry  straight  into  unionism  i  The 
only  means  left  for  us  to  comply  with  the  rev- 
emje-eAi>ense  controls  Is  to  face  the  posal- 
Wbty  of  lay-off  of  employees  and  to  cut  back 
v1«ally  aeeded  cosnmunltj  servJces." 

».  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
controla.  I  have  several  hundred  ktters  from 
peofilo  in  Wyoming,  and  a»  out  ctf  100  are 
agaiiLii  extension  of  controls  la  any  form. 
These  letters  are  from  workers,  housewives, 
farmers,  ranchers,  doctors,  hospital  admlzOs- 
tiators,  laborers.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
P*e,  and  we  as  elected  representatives  ought 
to  comply  to  that  voice. 

The  unpopularity  of  coat  contfols  waa  re- 
flected fn  the  recent  unanimous  vote  of  15-0 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  to  dis- 
pense with  all  coat  controls  after  April  30. 

I  object  to  the  present  ameiKlmexit  for 
several  additional  reaaone: 

The  amend  twnt  is  an  open  deor  to 
further  reimpoaitioD  of  eoGt  contrijis.  Ik 
does  not  differ  significantly  from  the 
original  authortty  gtren  to  the  Preridmt. 
The  criteria  for  extending  contni  af9  too 
broad  and  vacue.  In  a  eotaplex  and  muM- 
faeetcd  ectnomy  swdi  as  ours,  shoftacn 
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and  inequities  are  bound  to  exist  some 
place  at  any  time.  Inflation  will  continue 
as  wtjrld  inflation  continues.  "Severe 
hardship,"*  "a  need  for  controls  to  mod- 
erate hardship  or  deprivations"  are  vague 
tenus  Uiat  will  be  used  to  ratlonaliac 
imposition  of  controls. 

PoUtical  pressures  could  lead  to  reim- 
position  ot  contrrts.  regardless  of  legis- 
lative intent.  We  need  not  delude  our- 
selves that  Just  because  the  language  ex- 
presses a  spirit  of  restraint,  the  power 
will  not  be  used. 

Historical  precedents  also  clearly  indi- 
cate that  controls  are  not  likely  to  worlr. 
I  quote  from  a  study  entitled  "A  Brief 
Survey  of  Price  and  Wage  Controls  From 
2800  B.C.  to  A.D.  1952,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
Schuettinger,  Heritage  Foundation, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  record  of  gcuvemment  attempts  to  con- 
trol wagea  and  prices  Is  (Hear.  Such  efforts 
have  been  made  in  one  form  or  another  pe- 
riodically tn  almost  all  times  and  all  places 
since  the  very  beginning  of  organized  society. 
In  aU  Umes  and  In  all  places  they  have  Just 
as  invariably  failed  to  achieve  their  an- 
nounced purposes.  Time  after  time  an  his- 
torian baa  laconically  concluded  ".  .  .  the 
plan  to  control  rlsfaag  prices  failed  ntterly." 
Or  ".  .  .  the  laws  were  soon  repealed  since  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  them," 

In  Kgypt,  government  controls  over  the 
grain  crop  led  gradually  to  ownership  of  all 
the  land  by  the  state.  In  Babylon.  In  China, 
In  Greece  and  Rome  various  kinds  of  regula- 
tion over  the  economy  were  tried  and  usuaUy 
either  failed  completely  or  produced  harmful 
effects  .  .  . 


BILLIONS  MORR— FOR  900  FEET 
MORE? 


During  the  Amerk^n  War  of  Independence, 
Washington's  army  nearly  starved  at  Valley 
Forge  Jargely  due  to  what  John  Adams  called 
"That  Improvident  Act  for  limiting  prices 
(which)  has  done  great  Injure,  and  (which) 
m  my  sincere  opinion,  if  not  repealed  wlU 
ruin  the  state  and  introduce  a  dvU  war."  Aa 
one  economic  historian  explained.  "The  regu- 
lation of  prices  by  law  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  intended;  for  prices 
were  Increased  rather  than  diminished  toy 
tbe  adoption  of  tbe  measure." 

Even  in  tbe  Organlaed  State  ptn  txvtltenre 
(the  Kalaers  OemuLny)  eeGnomlats  pro- 
nounced price  and  wage  controls  to  be  in- 
effective. 

If  an  historian  were  to  sura  up  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  long  history  of  wage 
and  price  controls  in  this  country  and  in 
nsaay  others  around  the  wwrttf.  he  wonld 
have  to  conclude  that  the  only  thing  we  hram 
from  hlatory  Is  that  we  do  not  learn  frmn 
history. 

And  finally,  above  and  beyond  all  o< 
tbe  arguments  thus  far  cited   I  believe 
that  to  artificially  and  arbitrarily  regu- 
late KMrices  by  the  Ctovemment  is  not  tn 
harmony  with  the  tradition  and  spirit  of 
irecdoni  In  America.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  philosophy  reflected  by  manda- 
tory ftderal  cost  restraints  is  incompati- 
ble with  values  of  personal  freedom  and 
self-reliiuice.  It  is  incompatible  with  the 
traditional  American  way  represented  by 
private  enterprise  and  the  free  market. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  would  let  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  free  market  work 
without  interference,  many  of  our  most 
seriousproWems  would  solve  themselves. 
The  oonpetitire  nature  of  the  free  mar- 
ket and  the  numenTttj  checks  and  bal- 
ances mpfAed  hy  varied  Interests  wfll 
uKfaimleiy  lead  to  a  more  equitable  bal- 
ance. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  May  1,  1974  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine.  entiUed  "Billions 
More — ^For  900  Feet  More?"  In  this  ar- 
Ude  M.  S.  Forbes,  Jr.,  argues  tbat  De- 
fense Secretary  Schlesinger's  request 
for  upgrading  the  accuracy  erf  American 
nuclear  warheads  is  unwise  in  Kght  of 
the  limited  benefit  likely  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  program. 

In  the  midst  of  galloping  inflatioo 
that  reached  10  percent  last  year  and 
IXTomiaes  to  go  as  high  as  14  percent  in 
19^4  it  is  more  incnmbmt  than  ever  that 
we  subject  every  budget  proposal  to  the 
most  careful  cost-benefit  scrutiny.  There 
is  no  area  In  which  this  is  more  true 
than  in  defense. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
ignore  our  Nation's  defense  posture,  for 
certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  ohetruct 
eQuitaMe  and  naeaningful  arms  limita- 
tions agreements  or  remove  an  American 
President's  strategic  options.  But  it  does 
emphasize  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  rational  balance  between  tbe  dic- 
tates of  our  national  security  and  the 
urgent  domestic  reQuirements  of  our 
people.  Today  we  must  ask  ourselves  if 
the  addition  of  900  feet  of  accuracy 
to  our  nuclear  warheads  is  really  worth 
an  eventual  expenditure  of  billions  xA. 
dollars — dollars  which  might  better  be 
HWttt  in  areas  of  urgent  domestic  con- 
cern. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Forbes  goes  a  long 
way  in  his  article  toward  establishing 
the  balancec  perspective  with  which 
defense  expenditures  should  be  viewed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Forbes'  article  be  printed  fai  the  Rkobb! 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

BnjJONs  Mori — Foa  900  Fxit  Moai? 
(By  M.  a  rorbcs,  Jr.) 

The  UA  may  be  beading  for  a  faugetr  en- 
pensive  aras  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

POT  flseal  1875,  tbe  Defensa  Department  U 
earmarking  approximately  9MO  mlUiofi  to 
develop  technology  to  bwUd  man  highly  ac- 
curate mlasllas.  If  this  program  wene  followed 
throngh  from  drawing  board  to  lanncbtng 
pad,  tbe  coat  could  nm  to  bUlloos  of  dollars. 

According  to  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlcsinger.  the  UJB.  needs  mlastles  with 
greater  Urget  accuracy  to  Increase  the  ability 
of  the  US,  to  deter  limited  nndear  attacks 
and  to  wage  a  limited  nuclear  war.  As  things 
sund  now.  \mip\j  past  Pnwldeiitlat  state- 
ments, the  Prestdent  has  little  flexlbnity  In 
responding  to  a  limited  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
except  with  an  all-out  nuefear  onslaught 
against  Soviet  cities.  In  short,  snlelde  or  sm- 
rcnder. 

By  retargeting  more  mfssUes  ft-om  Russian 
cities  to  military  targets,  and  by  developing 
accurate  mlssfles  to  hit  those  targets  on  the 
boliv-eye,  Schleslagei  suggests,  the  UJ3  in- 
creases Its  nuclear  credibility  among  fts  allies 
and  the  Kremlin,  while  possibly  saving  civil- 
ian lives  as  well. 

The  Defense  Department  la  alao  worried 
about  Russia's  arms  buUdup.  fearing  tbe  So- 
viets may  surpass  the  U.S.  la  nuclear  capa- 
bility sometime  In  the  1980a. 

Alas,  the  case  for  mere  aecaratc.  deadlier 
missiles  is  not  aatlraly  coavlnei^  * 

First  of  all,  the  U.S.  already  kw  tbe  ability 
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to  strike  at  a  variety  of  Russian  targets,  and 
plenty  of  these  targets  are  not  near  cities. 
Greater  missile  accuracy  is  not  needed  to 
avoid  large  numbers  of  civilian  casualties — 
w«  can  hit  multiple  bases,  dams,  utilities 
many  mUes  from  concentnUed  city  centers. 

Second,  U.S.  missiles  possess  excellent  ac- 
curacy now;  our  warheads  are  capable  of 
striking  within  1,500  feet  of  their  targets. 
Schlesinger's  program  would  only  reduce  that 
to  600  feet.  Is  a  saving  of  900  feet  worth  $bll- 
Uons? 

The  Pentagon's  assertion  that  the  U.S.  Is 
falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union  Is  open  to 
question,  too.  The  UJ3.  today  has  over  7,000 
warheads  compared  with  Russia's  2,300.  By 
1977  the  respective  numbers  will  be  10,000 
and  4,000. 

Increasing  nuclear  strength,  Winston 
Churchill  observed,  serves  only  to  "make  the 
rubble  bounce." 

What  could  be  the  Kremlin's  reaction  to 
the  Pentagon's  plans?  Just  what  the  reaction 
of  our  own  hawks  would  be — more,  deadlier 
weaponry. 

In  ws^lng  nuclear  war,  we  have  the  means 
and  the  flexibility.  What's  to  be  gained  trying 
to  get  more  of  what  vire've  already  got? 


PROFIT  PERFORMANCE  OP  MAJOR 
OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
highlighted  the  incredible  profit  per- 
formance of  the  Nation's  major  oil  com- 
panies during  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
And  It  correctly  points  up  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  Representative  Joe  EIaeth  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  fashioning  a  tax  measure  which  will 
help  end  the  unjustifiable  increases  in 
oil  company  profits,  increases  which  go 
beyond  what  Is  needed  to  encourage  do- 
mestic exploration  and  development. 

I  commend  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial for  its  recognition  of  Joe  Karth's 
important  role  in  shaping  this  measure, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On-:    PsT   Crrr 

The  first-quarter  profit  returns  of  tbe  oU 
companies  are  coming  In,  and  the  results  are 
staggering — a  mirror  Image  of  the  prices  that 
consumers  are  paying.  Exxon  was.  In  a  sense, 
low  with  a  gain  of  only  39  per  cent  and  first- 
quarter  earnings  of  (706  mUlion.  Texaco  was 
up  123  per  cent  to  »580  mlUlon.  Gulf  up  76 
per  cent  to  $290  million,  and  Indiana  Stand- 
ard up  81  per  cent  to  $121  million.  Occidental 
Petroleum,  a  relatively  pygmy,  Increased  Its 
first-quarter  earnings  by  718  per  cent. 

The  new  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Offlce, 
John  C.  Sawhlll,  has  managed  to  take  these 
oil  earnings  In  stride;  be  finds  them  "reason- 
able," and  indeed  "vital  to  our  future  well- 
being."  With  professorial  equanimity,  Mr. 
Sawhlll  told  a  Senate  Committee,  "Where 
price  elicits  new  supply,  it  serves  a  useful 
economical  function  and  benefits  consumers 
with  mcreaaed  stipply,  which  ultimately  re- 
sults in  lower  prices." 

It  la  difficult  to  argue  with  anyone's  "ulti- 
mately." but  what  has  actually  happened  to 
date  Is  clear  enough.  As  the  price  of  this  na- 
tion's domestic  crude  oil  has  nearly  tripled 
In  tbe  past  eight  months,  domestic  crude 
oU  prodiactlon  has  scareely  lacremnd.  In  fact, 
In  the  last  two  months,  domeatte  crude  out- 
put has  been  a  per  cent  leai  tban  a  year  ago. 

Tbe  explanation  appears  to  be  that  cmde 
oil  stocks  are  now  slightly  higher  than  a 


year  ago,  and  producers  are  being  careful 
not  to  let  prices  break  downward.  Refinery 
runs  are  also  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Thxis, 
If  the  oil  companies  continue  to  be  careful 
not  to  give  consumers  too  much  oil,  prices 
should  hold  up  nicely.  So,  for  1974,  oil  profits 
promlise  to  double  over  1B7S  and  reach  about 
$8  blUion. 

The  Administration  continues  to  cham- 
pion a  so-caUed  "windfaU  profit  tax,"  but 
the  version  of  this  tax  likely  to  emerge  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  not  yield  much  revenue  after  its  first 
year.  This  Is  becaiise  a  "plowback"  provision 
woiUd  permit  the  oil  companies  to  recapture 
their  wlndfaU  tax  payments  if  they  rein- 
vested them  In  oil  production — as  they  are 
likely  to  do  anyway. 

Thanks  to  an  amendment  Introduced  by 
RepresentaUve  Karth  of  Minnesota,  the 
plowback  rule  would  not  apply  In  1974  and 
the  WlndfaU  tax  would  thus  yield  about 
$500  million  this  year.  But  the  effect  would 
be  cut  In  half  m  1975,  and  thereafter  the 
oU  companies  could  recapture  the  whole  of 
any  remaining  windfall  t^ixes. 

Ways  and  Means  has  voted  to  phase  out 
the  22  per  cent  oil  depletion  allowance  by 
1977 — but  with  a  string  of  exceptions  for 
natural  gas,  small  "stripper"  vrells,  the  first 
3.000  barrels  a  day  of  other  wells  and  the 
Alaska  pipe  line.  The  Alaska  project  Is  being 
given  untU  1979  to  get  In  on  depletion 
allowances  before  the  goodies  run  out. 

With  the  kind  of  profits  the  oU  industry 
Is  making.  It  needs  no  special  tax  breaks  any 
longer — If  It  ever  did.  The  plowback  provi- 
sion of  the  proposed  windfall  tax  should  be 
eliminated  entirely,  not  just  In  1974.  And 
Congress  should  act  now  to  abolish  oil  de- 
pletion allowances  without  a  long  phase- 
out — and  without  exceptions. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  national 
health  insurance  is  an  important  issue. 
In  the  hearings  and  debate.  It  is  vital 
that  we  be  well-informed  of  the  facts  of 
health  care.  I  hopw  that  this  statement 
will  contribute  to  that  goaL 

Mr.  President,  a  new  legislative  pro- 
posal, by  Senator  Edwaxo  KxmnDT  and 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  is  before 
the  Congress.  It  is  called  the  Compre- 
hensive National  Health  Insurance  Act 
of  1974. 

This  is  an  attractive  one  to  some;  it 
has  inc(XT>orated  ideas  of  several  other 
plans  and  has  new  mechanisms  that 
some  believe  are  admirable;  it  will  be 
well  received  by  a  number  of  peorde,  for 
it  offers  comprehensive,  universal  hesdth 
coverage.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  is  it  really  the  an- 
swer? 

Experience  with  vast  governmental 
programs  has  taught  us  that  we  must  be 
careful  of  far-rea<dilng  and  comprehen- 
sive initiatives  that  could  end  up  chang- 
ing the  very  nature  of  American  life.  The 
Great  Society  programs  of  the  early 
1960's,  medicare  and  medicaid,  and  other 
Government  programs  have  sho?m  us 
that  frften  these  programs  can  create 
more  problems  than  Uiey  stdve.  Unless 
the  proposed  program  is  consistent  with 
basic  economic  principles,  it  could  cause 
more  problems  than  originally  existed. 

In  coDsldering  r^tinnai  health  insur- 
ance, we  must  be  careful  not  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  must  build 
the  new  legislation  according  to  tested 
principles. 


I  submit  that  the  Kennedy-Mills  pro- 
posal, although  attrsu;tive  to  some,  is  ac- 
tually built  upon  a  foundation  of  bright- 
ly-colored sand,  that  will  crumble  when 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  actual  im- 
plementation and  use.  Let  me  say  why. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Mills  describe 
American  health  care  as  a  "crisis''  of  un- 
precedented proportions.  They  speak  of 
a  system  that  is  fragmented,  unable  to 
deal  with  the  needs  ot  the  American 
people,  the  effects  of  which  has  been 
"to  price  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
health  care,  as  well  as  to  create  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  helplessness  in  dealing 
with  the  situation." 

They  claim  that  "private  health  in- 
surance has  not  proven  adequate  pro- 
tection against  costs  for  most  Ameri- 
cans." 

Our  present  health  system  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  is  it  without  serious  problems. 
It  must  be  improved,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  situation  merits  the  hypertwle 
expressed  by  the  proponents  of  the  new 
bill.  May  I  p4:^t  out : 

First,  the  life  expectancy  of  Ameri- 
cans is  higher  Uian  ever  before. 

Second,  there  are  more  physicians  per 
person  in  America  than  ever  before — 
nearly  175  per  100,000  persons. 

Third,  most  Americans  are  covered 
with  some  kind  of  health  insurance.  Ac- 
cording to  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America  figures  of  1972,  some  182  mil- 
lion Americans,  or  nearly  9  out  of  10  of 
the  civilian  resident  population,  were 
protected  by  one  or  more  forms  of  priv- 
ate health  insurance.  Another  17.4  mil- 
lion low-income  persons  were  covered 
under  the  medicaid  program,  and  21  mil- 
lion persons  over  65  by  medicare  bene- 
fits. 

A  total  of  182  minion — 90  percent  of 
the  population — had  hospital  expense 
insurance;  143  million  were  protected 
against  regular  medical  expenses;  5  out 
of  9  of  those  imder  age  65,  according  to 
1972  estimates,  were  protected  by  some 
form  of  catastrophic  coverage;  and  73 
million  persons  were  covered  by  some 
form  of  disability  income  coverage.  This 
is  an  impressive  record,  indeed. 

Fourth.  Martin  S.  Peldstein,  a  widely 
known  and  imiversally  recognised  ex- 
pert on  American  health  care  delivery, 
has  concluded  that : 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression  low- 
Income  families  do  not  receive  less  medical 
care  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  Even 
in  the  period  before  Medicaid  .  .  .  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  poor  got  as  much 
hoepltal  care  as  people  with  higher  incomes. 
.  .  .  The  use  of  physiciane'  services  now  shows 
almost  no  relation  to  income  . .  .  The  evidence 
thus  suggests  that  the  difference  among  in- 
come groups  in  the  use  of  health  care  are 
relatively  unimportant. 

Facts  supporting  this  are  conclusive. 

Fifth,  Dr.  Harry  Schwartz,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  university  jirofessor  at 
the  New  Paltz  Branch  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  states: 

Insofar  as  medical  science  can  control  lU- 
nesB  and  death,  the  United  States  In  the 
1970's  has  a  population  enjoying  tbe  beet 
health  and  tbe  greatest  longevity  in  tbe  na- 
tion's history.  To  Improve  health  and  lon- 
gevity further  the  primary  need  Is  for  more 
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knowledge  to  cure  presently  Incuftkble  dis- 
eases, for  Individual  life  styles  anctUIe  pat- 
terns that  will  prevent  the  self-lniBcted  In- 
juries and  deaths  that  are  now  so  pevalent, 
and  for  radical  Improvement  In  tha  mate'rl&l 
conditions  of  the  most  deprived  groups  of 
Americans.  t 

Sixth,  people  in  large  part  are  general- 
ly satisfied  with  the  medical  cBire  that 
they  receive.  A  recent  Louis  Harris  poll, 
commissioned  by  a  Senate  subccrtnmittee, 
rated  health  care  as  15th  on  the  list  of 
the  Nation's  most  serious  problems,  with 
only  3  percent  indicating  it  to  be  a  top 
priority.  A  1971  University  ol  Chicago 
poll,  based  on  a  nationwide  sample,  found 
84  percent  of  the  people  satisfied,  and  10 
percent  dissatisfied.  The  Washington 
Post  poll  of  March  1974  showed  that 
people  are  generally  satisfied  with  their 
medical  care — again  indicating  no  strong 
grassroots  pressure  for  health  care  re- 
form. Six  of  every  seven  local  residents 
were  found  to  be  at  least  pretty  satisfied 
with  their  medical  care.  Only  I  person 
in  10  expressed  a  strong  measure  of  dis- 
content. 

Never  in  history  has  there  been  such  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
as  now.  Artificial  kidneys,  heart  surgery, 
brain  surgery,  artificial  lungs,  emergency 
treatments — all  demonstrate  the  real 
quality  of  modern  American  medicine. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  Representative 
Mills  have  endorsed  four  basic  prin- 
ciples of  health  care.  Each  soiuids  fine, 
but  let  us  consider  them  carefully: 

1.  America  has  a  responsibility  ito  offer 
every  American  family  quality  health  care 
whenever  they  need  It,  regardless  of;  income, 
where  they  live,  or  any  other  factor. 

This  new  proposal  is  built  from  the  as- 
sumption that  health  care  is  a  basic  right 
that  should  be  enjoyed  by  everyonje — one 
level  of  health  care  for  all  Amerlfans. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  Jae  ex- 
cellent if  we  could  all  enjoy  th^  same 
health  and  medical  care  benefits,! 

But  if  we  expect  these  things  frajn  the 
Government  at  low  cost,  we  are  f elud- 
ing ourselves.  These  benefits  are  lirgely 
the  result  of  positive  individual  ajction, 
and  are  diflScult  to  legislate.  \ 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  afcsume 
this  responsibility  by  establishing  a  ^'stem 
of  compulsory  national  health  insurance 
which  covers  all  Americans  with  a  stAidard 
comprehensive  set  of  basic  benefits  sipple- 
mented  by  protection  against  catastofophlc 
costs.  : 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  new|com- 
prehensive  benefit  plan  actually  i  pays 
only  one-half  of  a  medium-incomeifam- 
ily's  health  costs,  leaving  the  rest  Avail- 
able for  private  insurance  suppleraenta- 
tion.  The  cost  of  that  benefit  is  a  hew  4 
percent  payroll  tax,  which  will  malfce  the 
total  social  security  tax  a  whoppirfe  15.7 
percent  upon  the  working  man  ca  this 
country.  ] 

I  agree  that  Americans  should  ihave 
access  to  health  insurance  and  adequate 
catastrophic  coverage.  However,  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  attume 
the  role  and  require  compulsory  p»tici- 
pation  is  another  question.  Compwsory 
enrollment  In  a  health  insurancelplan 
does  not  mean  that  the  people  wi8  em- 
brace the  benefits  of  the  plan.  It  wj|l  not 
teach  good  health  care  habits,  ncf  wlU 


it  send  doctors  to  rural  and  ghetto  areas. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  want  to  be  forced 
into  an  inflexible,  single  health  insurance 
scheme. 

One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of 
government  is  to  contribute  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people.  We  are  trying  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  trying  to  help  them  to  de- 
velop to  their  full  capacity. 

But  the  idea  of  giving  every  American 
a  guaranteed  income,  or  buying  each  a 
new  house  or  a  new  car,  or  providing  free 
medical  care,  is  ftmdamentally  at  cross- 
purposes  to  the  larger  goal  of  improving 
his  life  condition.  In  our  society,  these 
benefits  are  the  result  of  individual  ini- 
tiative. To  propose  an  approach  that 
does  not  encourage  traits  of  self-reliance 
is  to  defeat  the  intended  purpose.  De- 
pendence upon  the  government,  the  sup- 
pression of  individually,  incentive  and 
dignity — in  short,  the  ethic  of  getting- 
somethlng-for-nothing  is  encouraged  by 
such  sweeping  promises. 

We  must  not  lead  the  American  people 
into  false  expectations,  which  when  not 
met,  will  only  promote  further  disillu- 
sionment and  discontest. 

The  health  system  that  we  adopt  must 
reaffirm  the  traditional  American  values 
of  hard  work,  self-reUance,  and  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  one's  self  what  one 
can.  It  must  encourage  people  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  health  care.  The 
way  to  help  the  poor  is  not  to  do  it  for 
them,  but  to  help  them  do  it  them.selves. 
The  system  mu.st  provide  positive  incen- 
tive to  the  underprivileged  to  improve 
their  condition. 

3.  The  national  health  Insurance  system 
should  Incorporate  incentives  and  controls, 
(a)  to  assure  that  all  health  services  are  of 
high  quality,  well-organized  and  efficiently 
delivered,  and  (b)  to  slow  down  Inflation  of 
health  care  costs. 

Currently  popular  plans  of  prospective 
budgeting,  health  planning,  HMOs,  and 
professional  peer  review  have  must  merit, 
and  should  be  encouraged,  in  my  view. 
However,  this  must  be  done  privately  un- 
der the  direction  of  Federal  guidelines. 
Artificial  cost  controls  and  restraints 
have  not  worked  in  the  past  and  can  be 
expected  to  be  unworkable  in  the  future. 

The  high  cost  of  health  care  today  is 
due  largely  to  demand  that  outstrips  sup- 
ply. The  rapid  increase  in  demand  for 
health  services  immediately  following 
medicare  and  medicaid  exceeded  the  im- 
mediately available  supply  of  health  serv- 
ices. To  provide  the  services  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  match  this  demand,  health 
costs  rose  rapidly.  The  increased  tech- 
nology necessary  to  provide  these  services 
caused  them  to  become  an  expensive 
commodity,  and  prices  rose. 

However,  even  after  costs  rose,  the  de- 
mand still  continued  to  rise,  and  because 
of  the  prepaid  insurance  concept,  the  ac- 
tual out-of-pocket  expenditures  of  the 
patient  remained  small.  The  cost-plus 
retrospective  reimbursement  procedure 
embodied  In  medicare  and  medicaid  and 
insurance  plans  encouraged  liberalized 
utilization  and  prescription  of  health 
services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost 


of  a  total  stay  in  a  hospital,  the  real  cost 
with  which  the  patient  is  concerned,  has 
been  rising  more  slowly  than  the  cost  per 
day.  More  tests  and  other  services  aie 
being  performed,  but  in  a  shorter  number 
of  days,  according  to  Stuart  H.  Altman, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation-Health,  Department  of 
HEW. 

The  American  people  cannot  expect  to 
receive  sophisticated  medical  cai-e  at  high 
intensity  levels  without  paying  for  it. 

We  must  recognize  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  as  controlling  the  costs  and 
prices  of  services.  It  Is  inevitable  that 
costs  will  rise  when  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply. 

4.  The  national  health  Insurance  system 
must  provide  needed  health  service  resources 
and  develop  higher  quality,  better  organized 
and  more  efficient  health  services. 

Let  us  be  sure  to  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  present  system.  Such 
policy  will  encourr  re  healthy  competi- 
tion between  providers;  it  will  promote 
private  enterprise.  The  Kennedy-Mills 
bill  envisions  Fedeial  control  over  State 
and  local  planning  through  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Healtli, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  a  national 
health  insurance  resources  council  dom- 
inated by  nonprofessional  consumers. 
With  the  heavj-  club  of  Federal  funds,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  control  health 
planning  and  other  aspects  of  health  and 
medical  care  delivei-y.  This  would  be  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Mills  offer  four 
guarantees  with  regard  to  free  choice: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  must  not  re- 
move the  freedom  of  every  physician  and 
every  patient  to  choose  where  and  how  they 
will  give  or  receive  health  care. 

This  new  health  insurance  bill  is  an 
open  door  to  complete  governmental  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  health  care 
system.  While  stopping  short  of  complete 
regulation,  it  leaves  httle  room  for  Tree 
choice.  It  is  not  a  voluntary  program; 
everj-  person  is  required  to  contribute.  He 
may  not  choose  instead  a  private  insur- 
ance policy,  except  in  addition  to  the 
comprehensive  government  policy.  The 
private  insiu-ance  industry  is  relegated 
to  an  administrative  intermediary  role 
with  the  option  only  to  offer  supplemen- 
tal policies  covering  the  first  $1,000  of 
family  medical  expenses  incurred  under 
the  Government  plan.  Doctors  who  par- 
ticipate, and  there  are  compelling  incen- 
tives to  do  JO,  essentially  become  employ- 
ees of  the  Government.  They  bill  the 
Government  for  patient  services  and  are 
paid  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  Federal  government  must  not  take 
over  ownership  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  health  care  system. 

The  Kennedy-Mills  proposal  swings 
open  the  door  to  go.-emmental  ownership 
of  the  health  care  system.  With  control 
over  all  health  care  funds  spent  In  the 
country,  the  Government  would  have  vir- 
tual authority  over  all  health  care  de- 
livery Institutions. 

3.  Neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
any  of  its  agents,  should  make  any  medical 
Judgments  In  a  patient's  care;  this  function 
is  reserved  solely  to  the  responsible  physician 
and  his  peers. 
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The  propoeed  legislation  is  such  that 
It  will  promote  the  conc«>t  of  physician 
and  institutional  midlcal  care  mooitor- 
Ing  ttirough  bureaucratic  mechanisms 
that  preclude  Individual  and  personal 
judgments,  and  contribute  to  estJablished 
norms  of  accepted  care  that  physicians 
wID  be  required  to  follow.  It  is  a  stifling 
prospect,  using  artt3cial  structuring  Uiat 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  work  in  the 
real  wtNrld. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  should  not 
make  community  policy,  but  atooukl  offer 
ananclal  and  technical  support,  and  infor- 
mation %bA  guidelines  b«Md  on  national 
planning  to  support  local  policy  formulation. 

TTiis  principle  Is  a  good  wie  and  I  sup- 
port it  wholeheartedly.  Mr.  Keknsdy  «md 
Mr.  Mills  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
health  care  plEin-iing  at  regional  and 
local  levels,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
guidelines  and  pitadples  only. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  "medicredit" 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Vance 
Haktkz  of  Indiana,  and  cosponsored  by 
myself,  more  than  any  other  bill.  Is  fun- 
damentally sound  and  will  do  more  than 
any  other  proposal  to  promote  and  im- 
prove the  good  health  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  widely  supported  by  Mem- 
bers and  represents  a  strong  consensus 
in  CMigress.  It  Is  consistent  with  funda- 
mental principles  of  health  care.  Here 
are  some  of  its  prominent  features; 

It  reafBrms  the  traditional  American 
value  of  self-reliance  and  responsibility 
to  provide  for  one's  own  self  what  one 
can.  It  encourages  people  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  own  health  care  by  pro- 
viding them  the  means  to  purchase 
health  insurance. 

It  would  not  re<iuire  any  additional 
taxes  upon  the  woridng  people,  or  any 
other  group.  The  Kennedy-Mills  propo- 
sal before  us  would  mean  the  burden  of 
an  additional  4  percent  payroll  tax — 
Uiat  is  $411  on  the  median  family  In- 
come of  $10,285 — 1971.  This  hits  hardest 
the  low-  and  middle-Income  worker.  The 
tax  credit  feature  of  medicredit  gives 
taxes  back  to  families  based  on  need. 

Assistance  is  based  on  financial  need. 
Medicredit  would  provide  comprehen- 
sive heaKh  insurance  for  those  with  no 
income;  for  the  more  wealthy,  medi- 
credit would  provide  help  on  a  decreas- 
ing scale. 

Medicredit  is  wholly  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, making  health  care  available  to 
those  who  want  it.  It  is  an  incentive 
program,  not  a  compulsory  one. 

Medicredit  preserves  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  a  doctor,  hospital,  and 
insurance  company  or  policy. 

Medicredit  builds  upon  that  which  is 
best  In  our  present  system.  It  encourages 
healthy  competition  between  providers; 
It  promotes  private  enterprise,  individ- 
uality, and  inventiveness. 

Medicredit  is  the  only  health  bill  that 
provides  unlimited  benefits  for  psy- 
chiatzle  care. 

Catastrofrfiic  coverage  is  included  for 
everyone — includes  unlimited  inpatient 
hospital  care,  skilled  nursing  facility 
care,  and  prosthetic  aids.  Physicians' 
services  continue  without  limit  under 
basic  ooverace  itrovisions.  Maximum  lia- 
Ullty  amoimts  roughly  to  10  percent  of 
taxable  Income. 


Medicredit  provides  incentive  for  em- 
ployer-employee plans.  whMi  are  more 
economical  and  efficient  than  separate 
Individual  plam. 

Medicredit  recognizes  that  high  medi- 
cal costs  are  caused  by  insafBctent  sup- 
ply and  high  demand.  It  does  not  seek  to 
impose  artlflcial  cost  controls  upon 
medical  services;  rather,  it  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  medical 
care  resources  through  the  best  and 
most-proven  way  known:  the  capitalistic 
incentive. 

Medicredit  preserves  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  physicians  to  practice 
good  medicine  while  being  directly  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  claim  tliat  this  prcq^osal  will 
solve  all  of  our  health  care  delivery 
problems.  But  I  do  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  realistic  legislation  before  the 
Congress. 

It  makes  sense. 

We  can  afford  it. 

It  deserves  careful  attention  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 


EXTENSION    OF     STANDBY    WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROL  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  HASKKTJfc  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  a  decision  was  made  to  press 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  standby 
wage  and  price  control  aath(»ity.  Yester- 
day, an  amendment  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  was  Intnxlnced  by  Senators 
MxTSKiK,  STKvneov.  and  JoeNSTOir  to 
accomiflish  this. 

The  amendment  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  temporary  standby  economic 
ooDtrcd  authority,  enforcement  of  decon- 
trol commitments,  and  continaation  of 
an  ecosHKnic  monitoring  agency.  Under 
its  provlsicHis,  standby  controls  could  be 
imposed  only  if  the  President  ascer- 
tained, tiy  a  set  of  predetermined  criteria, 
that  the  economic  situation  was  serious 
enoue^  to  warrant  them.  These  criteria 
include  violations  of  deoootrol  commit- 
ments, serious  i"**»t^*"  in  a  particular 
industry  or  sector,  and  determlnathm 
that  the  need  for  controls  to  moderate 
particular  hardships  outwei^^  the  pos- 
sible adverse  supply  consequences  of  their 
appUcatian. 

The  aothrars  of  this  amendment  have 
taken  great  pains  to  IzHure  that  controls 
will  not  be  applied  arbitrarily,  and  that 
both  labor  and  business  will  be  given 
evtrj  opportaiut7  and  incentive  to  exer- 
cise s^-regulatlon.  The  carcfolly  de- 
signed trigger  mechanisms  oome  largely 
as  the  result  of  the  increasiDCJiy  strong 
criticism  of  ocntrols  by  elements  of  both 
labor  and  business,  who  oppose  an  exten- 
sion of  authority  on  the  grounds  tliat 
controls  are  basically  discriminatory  and 
distort  the  equilibrium  forces  of  the  free 
market. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
my  agreement  in  principle  with  these 
arguments.  Past  inequities  have  indeed, 
plagued  the  program,  and  it  has  become 
abimdtmtly  clear  that  indefinite  and  spo- 
radic application  of  such  controls  has 
distorted  the  price  mechanism  and  ag- 
gravated many  of  the  supply  problems  In 
the  economy.  Therefore,  I  do  support  a 
complete  phaaeout  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols at  the  earliest  possible  date,  since 


to  c<mtinue  them  indefinitely  while  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  attests  to  their 
adverse  consequences  would,  in  my  view, 
be  unwise. 

But  tn  the  same  sense,  to  completely 
dismantle  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  In 
the  face  of  rampant  inflation  and  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  enforcement 
of  decontrol  agreements  would  not  only 
be  unwise — it  would  be  irresponsible.  One 
need  odIj  note  the  statistics  just  released 
by  the  Cwnmerce  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments which  show  that  increasing  infla- 
tionary pressures  could  lead  to  an  annual 
inflation  rate  in  excess  of  even  last  year's 
record  10  percent  to  see  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  complete  discontinuation  of 
controls. 

As  evidence  erf  this  danger,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  ultimate  demise  of  the 
COUC,  the  Federal  Reserve  recently 
raised  its  discount  rate  to  a  record  8  per- 
cent, prompting  an  immediate  response 
by  most  major  banks  who  further  tight- 
ened the  money  supply  by  raising  their 
prime  lending  rates  to  10 •■^  percent,  as 
high  as  they  have  ever  been. 

The  theory  behind  the  Fed's  action 
apparently  is  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
wage  and  price  controls,  restrictive 
monetary  policy  becomes  the  major 
strategy  for  cojMng  with  spiraling  Infla- 
tion. But  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Fed's  policy  of  tightenirg  the  money  sup- 
ply, while  helping  to  control  inflation, 
win  also  exacerbate  the  unemployment 
and  production  problems  that  plagued 
the  economy  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
With  productivity  registering  a  drop  of 
5.5  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  the  private 
sectoi"  off  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  percent, 
and  real  Inctsne  per  man  hour — compen- 
sation minus  inflation — declining  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5.6  percent,  there  are  few 
free  market  mechanisms  left  to  take  up 
the  economic  slack  of  a  reduced  money 
supply.  More  precisely,  in  an  economy 
in  which  both  high  unemployment  and 
high  inflation  are  interacting  in  a  cate- 
gorical denial  of  classical  economic  prin- 
ciples, classical  econcxnic  policies,  pur- 
sued dogmatically,  may  only  increase  our 
economic  dislocation.  As  Dr.  Walter  Hel- 
ler succinctly  stated  in  last  week's  WaD 
Street  Journal : 

Interest  rates  are  soaring  as  Arthur  Bums 
and  the  Fed  man  their  lonely  ramparts  In 
tbe  battle  against  inflatlflti.  Wltb  wage-price 
controls  headed  for  oblivion  in  tbe  face  of 
seething  InflaUoa.  the  Fed  apparently  views 
itself  as  the  last  bastion  of  Inflation  defense. 
So  It  Is  adding  to  tbe  witch's  brew  by  im- 
pUclty  calling  on  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic Black  to  help  cbeck  tbe  Inflatioo  spiral. 

In  light  of  this  It  would  seem  ill-ad- 
vised, regardless  of  our  ecxanomic  predis- 
positions, to  discontinue  controls  com- 
pletely at  tills  time.  Rather,  while 
working  toward  the  earliest  possible 
phaseout,  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to 
equitable  and  temporary  standby  au- 
thority to  act  in  those  areas  which  in 
the  future  show  imusually  strong  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Let  us  hope,  of  course,  that  this  con- 
trol authority  grsinted  by  the  Muskle- 
Stevenson -Johnston  amendment  will 
not.  In  f  surt.  have  to  be  used.  If  everyone 
exercises  due  restraint  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  only  a  short  transition  pe- 
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riod  toward  decontrol  will  be  nacessaiy. 
But  in  the  interim,  if  incentive  to  the 
private  sector  for  self-regulatiofi  prove 
inadequate,  we  must  have  alt|mative 
courses  of  action  available.  We  if  ust  not 
write  a  blank  check  for  those  wlfo  would 
erase  decontrol  commitments  gj-  indis- 
criminately hike  wages  andc  prices 
against  the  best  interests  of  us  sil.  while 
the  Federal  Government  sits  by  Kvith  its 
hands  tied.  Such  a  course  is  b^th  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  politically  un- 
wise. .; 

It  seems  highly  incongruous,  tl^n,  that 
the  Congress  should  be  contempliting  an 
incontrovertible  end  to  wage  a^d  price 
controls  at  a  time  when  inflationithreat- 
ens  to  reach  the  highest  levels  itijAmeri- 
can  history.  Underlying  econon^c  cur- 
rents demand  a  serious  reconsiiration 
of  the  question  of  extension  ofTontrol 
authority.  These  temporary  siandby 
controls,  accompanied  as  they  fire  by 
adequate  safeguards  against  fnwar- 
ranted  application,  are  one  of  oij-  most 
important  tools  in  the  fight  agfinst  a 
repetition  of  the  troubling  perfofmance 
of  our  economy  in  the  first  Amrter. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  your  aipport 
of  the  Muskie-Stevenson-Jc^inston 
amendment.  ; 


ECONOMIC  STABUJZATIClN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  J  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  yesterday  to  the  Muskie  anend- 
ment  to  S.  2986.  The  Muskie  iiend- 
ment  would  provide  for  continuation  of 
wage-price  controls.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  jointly  with  SenatoriERvm, 
Senator  Javits,  and  Senator  HuDUf-ESTON 
in  the  belief  that  any  further  extension 
of  wage-price  controls  should  be  jccom- 
panied  by  adequate  procedural  safe- 
guards to  insure  the  fairness  a^d  due 
process  which  have  been  lacking  Jin  the 
program  to  date.  \ 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  1  wage- 
price  program  has  not  been  a  {iopular 
one.  One  reason  for  its  unpopularity  has 
been  its  lack  of  success.  We  ha^  wit- 
nessed galloping  inflation  despite  fie  ex- 
istence of  controls.  I  submit,  hcavever, 
that  there  are  additional  reasons  a>r  the 
unpopularity  of  the  program,  an«these 
lie  in  the  maimer  in  which  it  hai  been 
run.  1 

In  October  of  last  year,  we  heldlhear- 
Ings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepai'ation 
of  Powers  on  problems  of  procedure  be- 
fore the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  W<|  were 
concerned  with  the  fairness  of  t*  op- 
eration of  the  program.  The  hiring 
record  Is  now  available  and  it  demon- 
strates, through  the  testimony  of?  busi- 
ness, consumers,  labor  experts,  academ- 
ics and  lawyers,  that  changes  in  tl^  pro- 
cedural requirements  accompsiiying 
controls  are  badly  needed  if  the  pragram 
is  to  be  extended.  .* 

The  amendment  that  I  have  of  ered, 
together  with  Senator  Ervin,  siator 
JAvrrs,  and  Senator  Huddleston,  fc^  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  prcAlems 
revealed  In  those  hearings.  i 

First.  The  amendment  would  riquire 
any  agency  administering  a  controTpro- 
gram  to  publish  any  internal  rulei  and 
guidelines  upon  which  it  bases  itsklecl- 


slons.  We  found  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  was  using  secret  standards  to 
make  decisions.  Some  were  In  the  form 
of  an  internal  manual  used  to  train  per- 
sonnel charged  with  making  these  deci- 
sions. As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers, the  basic  manual  in  use  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  was  eventually  pub- 
lished. Without  a  statute,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  aU  information  and  all  stand- 
ards in  the  agency  which  are  being  used 
are  being  disseminated. 

Second.  The  amendment  would  require 
any  agency  to  assign  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sions and  to  publish  them  as  a  useful 
body  of  precedent.  Persons  regulated  by 
a  wage-price  control  agency  should  have 
available  to  them  this  source  of  advice  as 
to  what  the  law  may  require  of  them. 
Aside  from  basic  fairness,  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  information  should  allow  a 
more  efficient  program.  In  addition,  I 
believe  that  any  agency  administering  a 
control  program  should  be  bound  by  its 
own  past  decisions.  This  provides  a  very 
real  limitation  on  its  discretion  and 
helps  prevent  the  possibility  of  arbitrary 
decisions. 

Third.  The  amendment  would  require 
10  days  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment. Using  the  loophole  contained  in 
section  553  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  generally  failed  to  give  such  oppor- 
tunity, using  boiler  plate  language  to  es- 
tablish •'cause"  for  failure  to  give  notice. 
The  program  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  now  and  the  "emergency"  jus- 
tification for  rushing  orders  into  effect  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  applicable.  In  view  of  this, 
the  basic  fairness  of  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  should  be  given  prec- 
edence. Moreover,  many  errors  in  the 
formulation  of  regulations,  errors  which 
later  come  back  to  haimt  both  the  pubUc 
and  the  agency,  might  be  avoided  by  pro- 
viding a  thorough  process  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  in  advance. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  would  require 
pubUc  hearings  on  rules  which  are  likely 
to  have  substantial  Impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy  or  on  large  numbers  of 
individuals  or  businesses.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  such  hearings  on 
matters  which  meet  this  standard  even 
if  the  hearings  had  to  be  held  after  the 
Implementation  of  the  order. 

Fifth.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  Issuance  of  a  statement  of  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies  within  60 
days  of  a  request  for  one.  Our  hearings 
demonstrated  that  in  case  after  case,  the 
decision  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
was  to  make  no  decision  at  all.  Parties 
would  petition  the  agency  for  action  and 
instead  of  receiving  a  grant  or  denial, 
they  would  receive  no  answer  at  all.  This 
left  them  hanging  in  limbo  and  served  to 
elevate  the  tactic  of  Government  delay 
into  a  national  ijolicy.  I  believe  that  this 
is  wrong  and  that  people  should  have 
the  right  to  a  speedy  determination  of 
their  rights  and  obligations. 

An  amendment  similar  to  the  one  of- 
fered today  has  already  been  offered  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
was  directed  at  procedural  problems 
posed  by  the  various  energy  bills  before 


the  Congress.  These  provisions  were  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  79  to  7  on  that  occa- 
sion and  are  now  a  part  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Act  which  the  Senate  will  soon 
consider. 

If  the  Congress  determines  that  an  ex- 
tension of  a  wage-price  program  in  some 
form  is  necessary,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  set  forth  in  this 
amendment  constitute  a  minimum  set  of 
requirements. 

This  much  seems  clear — no  program 
will  long  retain,  or  deserve,  popular  sup- 
port if  its  decisions  are  not  arrived  at  by 
a  process  which  appears  open,  fair,  con- 
sistent, thorough,  rational,  enforceable, 
and  necessary. 


S    3066:  HOW  IT  HELPS  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly,  I  receive  nimierous 
letters  detailing  the  shabby  housing  con- 
ditions that  older  Americans  must  face 
every  day.  Again  and  again  the  elderly 
of  this  country  cry  out  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  that  will  answer  their 
needs. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  S. 
3248,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  which  contained  many 
provisions  of  special  interest  to  the 
elderly.  Unfortunately,  no  final  action 
was  taken  on  that  proposal  by  the  House. 
This  year,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Sparkman,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
3066,  the  Housing  and  Commimity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  which  also  in- 
cluded several  important  provisions  for 
older  Americans.  We  now  await  the  prog- 
ress of  housing  legislation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  building  of  units 
for  the  elderly  is  critical.  All  the  pro- 
grams that  have  produced  successful 
housing  imits  for  older  Americans  have 
been  frozen.  We  have  waited  over  3  years 
to  pass  housing  legislation,  and  many 
elderly  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  (S.  3066)  as  it  relates  to  the 
critical  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  I  ask 
permission  to  have  It  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Housing  and  CoMMUNrrr  Development  Act 

or  1974  (S.  3066)  :  An  Analysis  of  Sections 

Relating  to  the  Eldeklt 

I.  NEW  CONSTKUCTION 

Tlie  need  for  new  unite  Is  the  No.  1  Issue 
In  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
the  new  Senate  bill  authorizes  funding  for 
four  major  programs  that  provide  for  new 
construction.  The  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  recommended  an  annual 
minimum  production  of  130,000  imlts  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  elderly.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  this  bill,  8.  3066,  would 
provide  an  estimated  117,550  units  for  older 
persons  In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  level  that  comes 
very  close  to  meeting  this  Important  recom- 
mendation. 

Based  on  the  best  avaUable  Information, 
here  is  an  outline  of  the  programs  that  could 
provide  new  construction  If  thla  bUl  were 
to  become  law : 
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UNITS  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1974  (FISCAL  YEAR  H7b) 


Prog  rim 


Total  units    Units  lor  the 
autlwrlzed  elderly 


1  Traditional  public  housing 92.000  '36,800 

2  Sec.  502  mullifamily .      -150.000  '37.500 

3.  Revised  sec  23  leased  housing    .        133,000  <  33.  250 

4.  Sec.  202  (as  revised) 5,000  5.000 

plus  revolving  fund 5, 000 

Total 380,000  117,550 


I  40  percent  of  total  units  authorized 
:  Includes  carryover. 
'  15  percent  of  total  unit?  authorized. 
•  25  percent  of  total  units  authorized. 

Revised  section  202  housing  tor  the  elderly 

Once  again  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
new one  of  the  most  successful  housing  pro- 
grams In  the  history  of  Federal  Involvement 
tn  this  field:  the  Section  202  Housing  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped.  As 
originally  created  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
this  program  provided  direct  loans  to  spon- 
sors to  be  paid  back  at  3  percent  interest. 
The  funds  for  the  program  were  provided  by 
appropriations,  and  the  payments  were  paid 
Into  a  "revolving  fund"  to  be  used  again. 
Because  the  full  amount  of  every  loan  had  to 
com©  directly  from  appropriations,  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  program  had  a  heavy  impact 
on  the  Federal  Budget.  For  this  reason,  the 
program  never  produced  a  large  number  of 
xinlts  In  any  given  year.  Pour  years  ago  the 
202  Program  was  phased  out  in  favor  of  the 
Section  236  Program  of  Interest  subsidies. 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  very  simple: 
the  202  Program,  a  direct  loan  approach,  had 
too  costly  an  impact  on  the  Budget. 

I  have  attempted  to  meet  this  objection 
to  the  202  Program  by  suggesting  certain 
revisions  which  have  t)een  included  in  the 
final  version  of  S.  3066. 

First,  a  new  National  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Housing  Loan  Fund  is  established. 
This  fund  would  pick  up  the  old  "Tevolving 
fund"  money  that  still  exists  In  the  dormant 
202  Program  (an  estimated  (100  mUllon), 
and  It  would  also  receive  money  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  borrow 
money  ($100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975) 
which  would  then  be  turned  over  to  the 
fund  to  be  loaned  out  as  3  percent  loans 
through  the  202  Program.  All  receipts  and 
dlsbur&emente  In  and  out  of  the  fund  would 
be  excluded  from  the  accounting  for  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  The  direct  loans  are  not  ex- 
penditures; they  are  Investments  that  will 
be  paid  back  with  Interest.  These  invest- 
ments are  backed  by  mortgages  which  are  in 
turn  backed  by  land  and  improvements. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out.  however,  that 
this  revised  202  approach  does  not  avoid  the 
appropriation  process.  The  Treasury  borrows 
the  money  at  one  rate  (today  about  7^  to  8 
percent)  and  the  203  loans  are  paid  back  at 
three  percent.  Therefore,  there  must  be  an 
appropriation  to  make  up  the  interest  dif- 
ferential. The  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $3  million  to  make  up  this  dif- 
ference for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Approximately  $100  million  exists  today  In 
the  old  202  "revolving  fund."  If  this  amount 
Is  added  to  the  $100  million  authorized  by 
8.  3066,  there  would  be  enough  funds  to 
build  approximately  10,000  units.  This 
amount  is  reflected  under  Item  four  in  the 
chart  shown  above. 

Traditional  public  housing 

Public  housing  Is  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  housing  freeze.  The  Senate  bill  would 
unlock  that  freeze  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
annual  contributions  of  $720  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Included  in  this  flgxire  would 


be  $175  million  for  new  construction  which 
would  support  approximately  92,000  units. 
The  bill  does  not  set  aside  a  certain  percent- 
age of  these  units  for  the  elderly,  but  recent 
experience  In  public  housing  has  indicated 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  new  units  are 
built  for  older  Americans.  If  this  trend 
continues,  the  bUl  would  then  provide  36,800 
units  for  the  aged. 

Secfton  502  multifamily  housing  assistance 
and  rent  supplement 

The  Section  502  program  is  essentially  a 
revLsed  version  of  the  Section  236  program 
of  uiterest-subsidy.  Tlie  Senate  bill  calls 
for  an  estimated  150,000  new  units  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1975.  The  authorization  is  set  at 
$180  million,  but  there  Is  also  a  carry-over  of 
$50  million  from  the  old  Rent  Supplement 
program  which  has  been  combined  with  Sec- 
tion 236  in  the  new  Section  602  program. 
The  overaU  intent  of  Section  502  is  to  secure 
a  mix  of  Incomes  within  projects.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  required  to  make  additional  pay- 
ments (rent  supplements)  with  respect  to 
20  percent  of  the  units  In  each  project.  A 
special  exception  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  allowing  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
units  to  receive   additional   payments. 

The  funds  authorized  under  Section  502 
have  a  special  amount  set  aside  for  the 
elderly.  At  least  15  percent  but  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  502  funds  must  be 
used  lor  projects  reserved  for  the  elderly. 
This  section  would  provide  37.500  new  units 
U  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  used  for  hous- 
ing older  persons. 

Section  23   leased   housing 

New  construction  under  Section  23  Leased 
Housing  program  is  heavily  favored  by  the 
Administration.  The  Senate  blU  calls  for  ap- 
proximately 200,000  units  under  Section  23 
covering  existing  units,  new  construction, 
and  substantial  rehabilitation.  Indications 
from  HUD  are  that  at  least  50  percent  of  all 
Section  23  funding  will  go  to  new  consUuc- 
tion.  perhaps  more.  If  two  thirds  of  the 
units  authorized  under  the  Senate  "3U1  were 
new  units,  the  funding  would  yield  ap- 
proximately 133.000  units.  Secretary  Lynn 
has  Indicated  that  25  percent  of  Section  23 
funding  will  be  set  aside  for  the  elderly.  One 
fourth  of  the  projected  113,000  new  units 
would  provide  33,250  unite  for  older  persons. 

The  feasibility  of  utilizing  Section  23  for 
the  elderly  (especially  on  the  part  of  non- 
profit sponsors)  still  remains  questionable 
Pinal  regulations  were  Issued  as  late  as  April 
22,  1974,  and  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  direc- 
tion this  program  will  take  In  a  final  housing 
bill  approved  by  both  House  and  Senate. 

II.    RELATED    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Security  from  crime 
Crime  In  housing  has  been  an  Important 
Issue  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
for  the  Elderly.  On  July  13,  1974,  I  Intro- 
duced the  Housing  Security  Act  of  1974  (S. 
2180).  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  pro- 
posal has  been  Incorporated  Into  8.  3066.  An 
authorization  level  of  $10  mUUon  has  Ijeen 
set  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  bill  esta'jlishes 
an  Office  of  Security  at  HtJD  and  authorizes 
funding  to  assist  security  programs  In  fed- 
erally financed  bousing.  Ten  mllUon  dollars 
Is  especially  earmarked  for  this  purpose  as 
part  of  operating  subsidies  and  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Congregate  housing 
8.  3066  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
coxirage  public  housing  agencies  to  construct 
congregate  housing,  which  Is  defined  as 
"low-Income  housing  (a)  In  which  some  or 
all  of  the  dwellings  do  not  have  kitchen  fa- 
cilities, and  (b)  connected  with  which  there 
is  a  central  dining  facUlty."  The  Secretary 
may  usa  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  amount  of 
annual  contributions  each  year  tot  this 
purpose. 


Interm.^diati    hou^ni'j 

Today  a  great  need  exists  for  li\;!.e  ar- 
rangements which  provide  meaningful  alter- 
natives to  Institutional  care,  especially  for 
the  e'.derly  One  of  my  bills.  S.  2181.  ca'.led 
for  a  program  to  provide  'intermediate' 
housing  based  on  the  successfvil  expenmer.ts 
at  the  Philadelphia  Geriatric  Center.  Ur:der 
this  program  single  famlU  homes  across  the 
street  from  the  Center  were  converted  into 
three-unit  apartments  f- r  those  elderly  who 
had  difficuUv  living  Inac-pendently  but  did 
not  r.eed  full  institutionalization.  The  prox- 
imity of  the^e  converted  units  to  the  Ce:;-er 
made  needed  supporli\f  services  readily 
available 

This  innovative  u'ie  c:  existing  housing 
stock  should  be  e-xp-^ndcu  My  bill  called  for 
just  such  a  progrA.T!,  bui  no  language  was 
adopted  In  the  fincU  Senatt  bill.  The  Housing 
Subcommitt-ee  felt  that  this  program  could 
be  pursued  under  the  Section  502  or  the  Sec- 
tion 202  programs  (see  atx>ve )  which  incy 
approved.  And  therefore,  there  was  no  need 
to  amend  the  law.  Nevertheless,  in  their 
report  on  S.  3066,  the  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  expressed  their  full 
support  of  intermediate  housing  and  similar 
attempts  to  provide  alternatives  to  institu- 
tional care. 
Supplemental  loans:  Seir/hborhood  outreach 

Section  504  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  for 
supplemental  loans  for  expanding  and  im- 
proving housing  opportunities.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  allows  the  Secretary  to  insure  sup- 
plemen'.al  loans  to  enable  sponsors  of  Se:- 
tiou  502  projects  for  the  elderly  to  add  space 
to  common  facilities  to  pccommodate  elderly 
persons  living  lu  the  neighborhood.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  periodic  as- 
sistance payments  en  behalf  of  any  owner 
of  an  elderly  project  wh'  receives  an  insured 
supplemental  Improvement  loan.  Reasonable 
fees  will  also  be  charged  nonresident  elderly 
lamUies  who  utilize  the  facilities. 

The  object  of  this  program  is  to  expand  the 
common  facilities  (such  as  central  dining) 
cf  existing  elderly  projects  so  that  older  resi- 
dents of  the  nelghborhcwd  may  take  advan- 
tage of   the   various  opportunities  provided 

Section  312  rehabilitation  loaTis 
The  three  percent  Federal  rehabilitation 
loan  program  (Section  3121  Is  retained  In  a 
revised  version  In  S.  3066.  These  low-Interest 
loans  are  provided  to  owner-occupants  whose 
incomes  are  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  income  for  the  area,  or  who  other- 
wise could  not  afford  rehabilitation  without 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income 
for  housing.  The  authorization  for  this 
program  remains  at  $150  million  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

III.      OTHER      srCTIONS      OF      INTEREST      TO      THE 
ELDERLY    PROTOTTPr    (XJSTS 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  determine 
prototype  costs  for  construction  under  Sec- 
tion 402  (single-famUy)  and  Section  502 
I  multi-family ) .  The  Senate  bill  does  not 
specifically  refer  to  the  added  cost  necessary 
for  design  for  the  elderly.  However,  there 
is  language  in  the  Committee  report  that 
recognizes  the  need  for  special  costs  for  older 
persons. 

Restrictions  on  high  rise  construction  for  the 
elderly 

Section  805  of  the  Senate  bill  permits  the 
Secretarv  of  HUD  to  approve  construction  of 
high  rise  buildings  for  the  elderly  only  if  he 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  land  coste,  safety 
and  security  factors,  and  the  availability  of 
community  services,  that  such  construction 
is  appropriate. 
Housing  for  the  elderly:  Integrated   by  age 

Under  the  provisions  for  Multi-family 
Housing  Assistance  (Section  502),  not  less 
than  15  percent  nor  more  than  25  percent 
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of  the  funds  available  are  reser\- 
elderly     (see     discussion     above 
amounts  that  are  set  aside 
vision,   not   less   than   Ave  percent  ii|ust   be 
available  for  use  only  with  respect  td  "Intc- 
•T.ited  projects."  The  bill  defines  Intigrated 
as  "any  project  In  which  not  less  tlin  ten 
per  centum  nor  more   than   60  per  ^ntiim 
of  the  dwelling  units  are  planned  fod  occu- 
pancy by  elderly  or  handicapped  faniles. 
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CONTROL  OP  GOVERNME 
SNOOPING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr .  Presideni  list 
Wednesday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  gj^e  the 
opening  testimony  before  a  Hous^  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  which  is  considering 
legislation  to  control  Gover|iment 
snooping.  I 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  hsfc  been 
concerned   with  this   issue  Icng  pefore 
Watergate   became  a   household  1  word, 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Seitte  in 
helping  to  secuie  protection  fur  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  the  unwarrantAl  in- 
terference of  Government  surveillance. 
In  his  testimony.  Senator  Nelso 
plained    the    source    of    liis    dee_ 
concern  and  the  measuies  v.hich 
gress  should  enact  to  meet  the  pr 
of  Government  spying. 

One  measure  discussed  in  defliil  is 
S.  2820.  a  bill  introduced  by  S#iator 
Nelson  to  prohibit  the  use  of  warrant- 
less wiretaps  in  national  serurity 
cases.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospoiisor  of 
this  legislatioii.  and  share  my  coUelgues 
hope  that  Congress  will  consider  it  fcare- 
fuUy.  [ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  subcomn  Ittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  I  ?sti- 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  it  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMia«T  BT    U.S.  SENATOR  GaTLORO  NI  l^ON 

The  tlm»  Is  long  past  due  for  Congress  onal 
action  to  check  the  dangerous  abuses  oj  gov- 
ernment wiretapping  and  other  survell  ance 
activities.  Indeed,  continued  Inactlo*  by 
Congress  In  this  area  would  be  Inexcu!  able. 

The  need  for  action,  and  therefore  th*  Im- 
portance of  this  subcommittee's  Inquiry  ,  are 
clear.  Uncontrolled  government  wiretap:  and 
other  surveillance  activities  constitute  a:  i  In- 
tolerable threat  to  fundamental  cons  Itu- 
tional  rights  and  liberties.  Individual  ree- 
dom — the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem— Is  but  an  Illusion  in  a  society  wher  the 
government  can  Invade  an  Individual's  pri- 
vacy at  will. 

Until  recently,  mo.st  of  the  public  d!t  not 
appreciate  the  Inherent  dangers  of  go'  ern- 
ment  snooping.  Now  the  public  underst  inds 
that  government  snooping  poses  a  real  t!  reat 
to  everyone,  regardless  of  his  or  her  statlJn  In 
life.  Now  77%  of  the  public  favors  leglsli  tlon 
to  curb  the  abuses  of  government  '  ,lre- 
tapplug  and  spying. 

The  explanation  for  this  shift  In  p<  ibllc 
opinion  is  easy  to  understand.  The  Watei  gate 
scandals  and  other  events  have  undersc  ared 
the  dangers  of  government  snooping  n  a 
dramatic  fashion. 

Hearings  by  the  Senate  Watergate  C  am- 
m  It  tee  and  other  Congressional  bodlei  ,  as 
well  as  reports  by  various  periodicals,  exp  >8ed 
In  sordid  detail  how  the  government  e  luld 
and  did  Invade  the  privacy  of  law-abldlnj  In- 
dividuals. Reference  to  Just  a  few  receni  ex- 


amples Is  sufficient  to  Illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  dangers  of  government  snooping; 

On  April  14,  1071,  It  was  revealed  that  the 
FBI  had  conducted  general  surveillance  on 
those  who  participated  In  Earth  Day  celebra- 
tions la  1970.  The.?e  activities  Involved  tens 
of  thousands  of  citizens,  state  governors, 
representatives  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  members  of  Congress.  As  the  one  who 
planned  that  first  Earth  Day,  I  cannot 
imagine  any  valid  reason  for  spying  on  In- 
dividuals exercising  their  constitutional 
riyhts  of  speech  and  ar.jcmbly  In  a  peaceable 
manner.  There  Is  still  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  surveillance.  Nor  is  thore 
;i:iy  guarantee  It  could  not  be  lepcited  in  the 
future. 

A  1973  Senate  subcommittee  report  de- 
tailed the  extensive  spying  secretly  conduct- 
ed by  1500  agents  of  the  U.S.  Army  on  more 
.liau  100.000  civilians  In  the  late  lJ63d.  This 
.surveUlance  was  directed  principally  at  ihase 
suspected  of  engaging  In  polltlc.ii  dissent. 
No  one  In  the  Congr.v  s  liner/  .ibort  this 
spying.  No  one  In  the  executive  branch 
would  accept  responsibility  for  It.  Again, 
there  Is  no  gunrantee  that  this  sorry  epl- 
■i^.ue  could  not  be  repeated.  In  fact,  a  Sen- 
ate committee  learned  leceatiy  ti;al  In  the 
last  three  years- after  the  administration 
assured  the  public  that  the  mllltarv  \vouId 
no  longer  spy  on  civilians— the  U.S  Army 
has  maintained  numerous  sun-clllanee  oper- 
ations on  civilians  in  the  United  States.  And 
an  article  In  The  New  Republic  magazine 
of  March  30,  1974  detailed  the  U.S.  Army's 
u.-^e  of  wiretaps.  Infiltrators,  and  other  sur- 
veillance techniques  to  spy  on  American  citi- 
zens living  abroad  who  supported  the  pres- 
idential candidacy  of  Oeorge  McGovern.  The 
Army's  spying  was  reportedly  so  extensive 
that  It  even  intercepted  a  letter  from  a  col- 
le;'e  librarian  in  South  Carolina  who  re- 
el uested  Information  about  a  German  pub- 
lication; 

On  December  5,  1973.  Retired  Rear  Ad- 
miral Bugene  LaRoque  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  secret  unit  in  the  Pentagon  which  en- 
gages in  the  same  kind  of  activities  conduct- 
ed by  the  White  Hou.se    "plumbers  "; 

TesUmony  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee documented  White  House  efforts  to 
use  confidential  tax  returns  cf  thousands  of 
individuals  to  spy  on  and  harass  Its  "en- 
emies." 

For  many  years  Constitutional  authori- 
ties and  other  citizens  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  the  rapidly  expanding 
practice  of  governmental  invasions  of  prl- 
\acy  by  wiretapping.  daU  collection,  and 
otl-.er  forms  of  surveUlance.  In  1967  I  made 
a  lengthy  .speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  issue  and  In  1971  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  control  government  snooping. 
In  this  session  of  Congress  I  have  Intro- 
duced three  separate  bills  designed  to  rem- 
edy the  abuses  of  government  spying.  One 
of  these  measures— a  bin  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  wiretaps  without  approval  of  a  Judicial 
warrant  In  so-called  "national  f»ecurlty" 
f-a«e.s — has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
the  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee 

Because  this  last  bill,  entitled  the  •Sur- 
veillance Practices  and  Procedures  Act  of 
1973,"  Is  presently  before  the  subcommlt- 
toe,  the  remainder  of  this  testimony  will  be 
devoted   to  a  discusKlon  of  it. 

The  bill  Is  a  direct  response  to  wiretap 
abuses  In  so-called  "national  security"  cases. 
Last  May  it  was  revealed  that  in  1969  the 
White  House  by-passed  established  proce- 
dures and  authorized  wiretaps  on  the  tele- 
phones of  seventeen  government  officials  and 
newspapermen.  The  purported  basis  of  these 
'taps"  was  a  concern  that  sensitive  Informa- 
tion was  being  leaked  to  reporters  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  "nie  government,  however, 
did    not   obtain   a   Judicial   warrant   before 


installing   the   taps.  The   government   alone 
decided   whom   It   would   tap   and  for  how 

long. 

Subsequent  Investigation  showed  that 
some  of  the  government  officials  tapped  d:d 
not  have  access  to  sensitive  Information,  it 
was  also  learned  that  two  of  the  taps  were 
maintained  after  the  individuals  Involved 
had  left  government  service  and  Joined  the 
presidential  campaign  sUff  of  Senator  Mus- 
kle.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  the  individual 
suspected  of  having  violated  the  law. 

These  were  not  Isolated  incldei  ts.  War- 
r.-intle3s  taps  based  on  so-called  "national 
security"  reasons  were  placed  en  the  tele- 
phone.s  of  newspaper  columnist  Joseph  Kraft 
in  1069  and  in  1971  on  friends  of  a  Navv 
yeoman  su.'^pected  of  passing  sensitive  In- 
lormatioii  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A^aln 
none  of  these  Individuals  were  even  ^sus- 
pected of  having  violated  the  law. 

The  use  of  so-caUed  "national  security" 
taps,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
present  administration.  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  since  the  1930s 
have  used  such  taps  to  spy  on  law-abldln" 
Individuals.  Vartous  government  reports  In- 
dicate that  since  that  time  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals have  had  their  telephone  conversa- 
tions Intercepted  for  so-called  "national 
se:urlty"  reasons. 

From  the  very  beginning,  those  sensitive 
to  civil  liberties  recognized  the  dangers  of 
warrantless  wiretaps.  Such  taps  enable  the 
government  to  exercise  unchecked  and  un- 
revlewed  power  over  the  Individual.  There  Is 
no  opportunity  for  a  court,  the  Congress,  or 
the  public  to  demonstrate  that  the  taps  are 
um-easonable.  For  this  reason.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  called 
them  "dirty  business."  In  my  view,  such  taps 
are  also  unconstitutional. 

To  understand  the  basis  of  this  opinion 
It  Is  neceseary  to  examine  the  language  and 
Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. That  amendment  states  quite  slmolv 
that  "^  ^ 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  Ferure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures." 
.shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized  ' 

One  need  not  be  an  historian  or  a  lawyer 
to  understand  the  essential  purpose  of  this 
amendment  It  Is  Intended  to  protect  the 
Individual's  privacy  from  unreasonable  In- 
vasions by  the  government.  To  afford  this 
protection,  the  amendment  contemplates 
that  a  neutral  court — not  the  government — 
will  determine  whether  any  search  and 
seLffure  planned  by  the  government  is 
reasonable.  Otherwise  the  government  would 
be  both  advocate  and  Judge  of  Its  own  cafc. 
The  Fourth  Amendment  thus  limits  the 
power  of  the  government.  Like  the  other 
amerdments  In  the  Bill  of  RlghU,  It  reflects 
the  Pramers'  Intention  that  Individual 
liberty,  rather  than  unrestrained  govern- 
mental power,  be  the  hallmark  of  our  poli- 
tical system.  In  his  dissent  In  the  1928 
Olmstead  ca-se  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Rrandels  articulated  the  Importance  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  In  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment ; 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feel- 
ings and  of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  In  material 
things.  They  sought  to  protect  Americans 
in  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  sensations.  They  conferred, 
as  against  the  Oovemment.  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 
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To  protect  that  right,  every  unjustifiable  In- 
trusion by  the  Government  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  Individual,  ichaterer  the  means  em- 
ployed, must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth   Amendment."    (Emphasis   added). 

The  Fourth  Amendment's  protections  ap- 
ply to  all  government  searches  and  seizures. 
No  exception  Is  made  for  national  security 
cases  or  any  other  kind  of  circumstance.  The 
absence  of  any  expressed  exceptions,  more- 
over, cannot  be  Interpreted  as  an  oversight 
or  a  failure  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
appreciate  future  developments  In  which 
world  affairs  would  be  overshadowed  by  the 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted  in 
1787.  our  country  was  only  11  years  old.  The 
new  American  citizens  had  recently  con- 
cluded a  long  war  with  England  to  preserve 
their  country's  independence.  That  inde- 
pendence was  not  entirely  secure.  That 
threat  of  foreign  attack  and  subversion  re- 
mained ever  present.  Despite  the  existence 
of  this  threat,  the  Founding  Fathers  adopted 
the  Fourth  Amendment  and  made  no  ex- 
ception to  Its  application. 

In  the  1967  Berger  and  Katz  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment applies  to  wiretapping  for  criminal 
purposes.  In  effect,  these  decisions  required 
the  government  to  obtain  an  approving  judi- 
cial warrant  before  it  could  install  a  wiretap 
In  a  criminal  Investigation. 

In  the  1972  Keith  case  the  Court,  by  an 
8-0  vote,  decided  further  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  wiretap  individuals  without 
a  judicial  warrant  even  when  the  Individu- 
al's activities  threatened  the  nation's  "do- 
mestic security."  Again,  the  Court  made 
clear  that  wiretaps  must  adhere  to  the  safe- 
guards delineated  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment: 

"T'hough  physical  entry  of  the  home  Is 
the  chief  evil  against  which  the  wording  of 
broader  spirit  now  shields  private  speech 
from  unreasonable  surveillance." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  Fourth  Amendment's  protec- 
tions apply  to  cases  involving  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  foreign  powers  and  their 
agents.  In  the  Keith  case,  the  Court  stated 
explicitly  that  it  did  not  consider  those  sit- 
uations where  American  citizens  have  a 
"significant  connection"  with  foreign  powers 
and  their  agents. 

Because  the  Court  has  not  ruled  on  these 
"national  security"  taps,  the  present  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  It  may  Install 
warrantless  wiretaps  In  certain  situations.  In 
a  September  1973  letter  to  Senator  William 
Pulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  then  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration would  continue  to  install  warrant- 
less wiretaps  against  American  citizens  and 
domestic  organizations  If  the  administra- 
tion believes  their  activities  affect  "national 
security"  matters. 

Mr.  Richardson's  comments  apparently 
still  reflect  administration  policy.  Last 
January  the  Justice  Department  reported 
that  It  had  authorized  three  warrantless 
wiretaps  for  national  security  reasons — an 
average  week's  quota  according  to  the  de- 
partment. The  department  did  not  explain 
to  any  neutral  party  the  Justification  for 
the  taps  or  Identify  the  subjects  of  the  taps. 

The  continued  use  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
for  so-called  "national  security"  reasons 
underscores  the  need  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion. People  in  our  country  should  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  to  one  another  on  the  tele- 
phone, never  knowing  whether  the  govern- 
ment Is  listening  or  how  the  government 
might  use  any  information  obtained.  Every 
citizen  should  be  assured  that  the  privacy 
of  his  or  her  telephone  conversations  will 
not  be  Invaded  unless  a  neutral  court  first 
determine*  that  the  Invasion  Is  justified. 

The  SurveUlance  Practices  and  Procedurea 


Act  is  designed  to  provide  that  assurance. 
The  bill  Includes  three  principal  provisions. 

First,  before  it  could  wiretap  American 
citizens  for  national  security  reasons,  the 
government  would  have  to  obtain  a  Judicial 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause  that  a 
specific  crime  has  been  or  Is  about  to  be 
committed.  This  provision  would  thus  pro- 
tect an  individual's  privacy  against  unjusti- 
fied national  security  wiretaps. 

Second,  before  the  government  could  wire- 
tap a  foreign  power  or  its  agents,  it  would 
have  to  obtain  a  Judicial  warrant  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  tap  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect national  security  Interests.  The  warrant 
standards  for  foreign  powers  and  their 
agents  would  thus  be  less  rigorous  than 
those  required  for  American  citizens.  This 
warrant  requirement  will  In  no  way  under- 
mine the  government's  ability  to  protect 
against  foreign  attack  or  subversion;  the 
government  will  be  able  to  wiretap  foreign 
powers  and  their  agents  any  time  there  is  a 
need  for  such  surveillance. 

The  Justification  for  this  second  warrant 
procedure  Is  plain.  The  government's  desire 
to  wiretap  should  be  reviewed  by  a  court. 
There  should  be  no  exceptions.  Otherwise 
the  exceptions  may  be  stretched  to  sanction 
an  unreasonable  invasion  of  an  individual  s 
privacy — a  situation  which  would  violate  the 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution. 

Third,  every  American  citizen  wiretapped 
would  be  informed  of  the  surveillance  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  ls«t  authorized  Inter- 
ception. This  provision  would  assure  every 
wiretapF)ed  American  citizen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  against  violation  of  his  or 
her  constitutional  rights.  The  disclosure  of 
the  wiretap  could  be  postponed  however,  if 
the  government  satisfies  the  court  that  the 
person  wiretapped  Is  engaged  In  a  continu- 
ing criminal  enterprise  or  that  disclosure 
would  endanger  national  security  Interests. 

The  need  for  legislation  such  as  this 
should  be  beyond  dispute.  Warrantless 
wiretaps — whether  for  "national  security" 
reasons  or  other  purpose — pose  a  grave  dan- 
ger to  individual  rights  of  speech  and  pri- 
vacy. Such  taps  invest  the  government  with 
an  aboslute  power  over  the  Individual.  They 
enable  the  government  to  pry  Into  an  indi- 
vidual's private  affairs  without  justification. 
They  foster  the  reality  of  an  Orwelllan  state 
in  which  the  government  becomes  a  monster 
to  be  feared  rather  than  a  servant  to  be 
trusted. 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  government  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
underlying  and  fundamental  premise  of  our 
Constitution  Is  that  all  government  power  Is 
limited  by  checks  and  balances.  This  Is  no 
less  true  of  the  government's  power  to  pro- 
tect "national  security."  That  power  is  not 
so  absolute  that  it  can  excuse  infringements 
of  the  right  to  privacy  and  other  constitu- 
tional liberties.  It  would  indeed  be  Ironic  If 
the  government  could  Invoke  "national 
security"  to  violate  those  Individual  freedoms 
which  the  government  Is  obligated  to  defend. 

The  public  apparently  agrees  that  Invoca- 
tion of  "national  security"  cannot  excuse 
violations  of  constitutional  rlghta  and  liber- 
ties. A  recent  Harris  opinion  poll  found  that 
75 Tc  of  the  public  believes  that  "wiretapping 
and  spying  under  the  excuse  of  national 
security  Is  a  serious  threat  to  people's 
privacy." 

More  than  20  years  ago,  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  voted  with  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  condemn  as  unconstitu- 
tional President  Triunan's  selztire  of  the  steel 
mills,  an  action  which  that  President  also 
tried  to  justify  In  terms  of  "national  secu- 
rity." In  explaining  his  vote.  Justice  Frsmk- 
furter  observed  that 

"The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does  not 
come  in  a  day.  It  does  come,  however  slowly. 
from  the  generative  force  of  unchecked  dis- 


regard of  the  restrictions  thai  fence  in  even 
•.he  mo5t  disinterested  assertion  of  author- 
ity • 

Tlie  observation  is  equally  true  of  warrant- 
less wiretaps  in  so-called  "national  security  ' 
cases.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  the  use  of 
these  taps  has  generated  an  unchecked  power 
in  the  executive  branch.  The  danger  has  now 
been  exposed  In  wiretapping,  as  in  other 
matters,  ur.checXed  power  can  be  and  of'en 
IS  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and  abusive 
fashion. 

It  is  not  a  oucslion  of  good  faith.  Even  the 
best  of  intentions  can  lead  Individuals — .*nd 
their  government — astray.  If  Congress  wants 
to  insure  respect  for  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  constitutional  liberties,  it  shouid 
not  rely  on  the  good  will  of  government  om- 
clals;  it  should  enact  legislation  which  de- 
fines clearly  the  governments  obligations 
and  the  Individual's  rights.  This  Is  at  least 
one  lesson  of  Watergate.  Time  will  tell  hew 
well  Congress  has  learned  the  lesson. 


THE   THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  TH..-  T 
AND  SABOTAGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  I  released  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  finds  that  the  AEC's  present  sys- 
tem of  safeguarding  explosive  uranium 
and  Plutonium  in  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry is  "entirely  inadequate"  to  meet 
the  threat  of  theft  by  terrorist  groups 
and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear bombs. 

This  internal  report,  prepared  by  a 
team  of  four  outside  consultants  and  one 
AEC  ofiQcial,  stresses  that  even  the  new- 
safeguards  regtilatlons  implemented  by 
the  AEC  last  month  are  inadequate  and 
must  be  strengthened  immediately.  The 
study  group  makes  several  recommenda- 
tions including  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Nuclear  Protection  and  Trans- 
portation Service  to  provide  an  immedi- 
ate Federal  presence  wherever  the  use 
of  force  may  be  needed  to  protect  these 
incredibly  dangerous  materials  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  would-be  sabo- 
teurs and  blackmailers. 

The  report  also  declares  that  "acquisi- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  remains 
the  only  substantial  problem  facing 
groups  which  desire  to  have  such  weap- 
ons." It  further  states  that  "the  potential 
harm  to  the  public  from  the  explosion  of 
an  illicitly  made  nuclear  weapon  is 
greater  than  that  from  any  plausible 
powerplant  accident,"  including  a  melt- 
dovyn  of  the  core  and  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tainment vessel  of  a  nuclear  plant. 

As  serious  as  the  safeguards  problem 
is  today,  the  report  makes  clear  that  it 
will  magnify  manyfold  unless  we  come 
to  grips  with  it  now.  It  takes  only  20 
pounds  of  Plutonium  to  make  a  crude 
bomb.  The  AEC  estimates  that  by  1980. 
there  will  be  more  plutonium  in  the  com- 
mercial sector  than  the  Government 
sector,  including  the  Government  weap- 
ons program.  The  present  generation  of 
light-water  nuclear  reactors  will  produce 
60.000  poimds  of  plutonium  a  year  by 
1980.  The  next  generation  of  reactors — 
the  so-called  fast  breeder,  which  pro- 
duces more  plutonium  than  it  con- 
sumes— will  generate  600,000  pounds  of 
Plutonium  annually  by  the  year  2000. 
The  basic  message  of  the  report  is  that 
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we  must  design  effective  nuclear  safe- 
guirds  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  released  this  report,  Mr.  Preddent, 
because  the  general  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  of  the  serious  danger  posed  ij-  the 
jailure  of  the  AEC  to  institute  airi ade- 
quate safeguards  system.  The  repirt  is 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  hlgailRht 
the  dangers  in  the  present  system  irith- 
out  suggesting  specific  ways  that  nitlear 
materials  can  be  stolen  or  bombs  imade. 
There  is  a  separate  section  Ustindsce- 
narios  for  breaching  the  present    ;afe- 
guards  systems,  which  has  been  c  assi- 
fied  by  the  AEC  and  is  not  made  p  ibllc. 
The  clear  danger  detailed  in  th:  ?  re- 
port makes  it  one  of  the  mcst  impo  tant 
documents  ever  to  come  out  of  the  \EC. 
It  was  transmitted  to  AEC  Licensin  ;  Di- 
rector  John   P.   OLeary   as   a   wooing 
paper  for  the  Commission. 

The  team  of  con.sultant-  report 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  syst4m  of 
protecting      faculties      and      tran.<!por 
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which    handle    ."peclal    nuclear    mntertfls    Is 
inadequate. 

In  assessing  the  present  systemi  the 
group  says 

The  factors  Involved  In  preventing  t  e  11 
legal  acquisition  of  special  nuclear  mi 
and  the  sub.seqiient  manufacture  of  n 
weapons  have  received  a  great  deal  le 
tentlon    than    those   a.ssoclated    with 
plant  accidents.  The  relevant  regnilatlo 
far  less  stringent   and  we  feel   they 
tirely  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Uireat 

The  study  also  finds: 

Bven  though  aafeguard  regulations  tiave 
Just  been  revised  and  strengthened,  w4  feel 
that  the  new  regulations  are  Inadequate  and 
that  Immediate  steps  should  be  taic^  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  protection  of  siclal 
nuclear  materials.  | 

The  safeguards  problem  detailed  inithe 
report  confirms  the  findings  of  a  afe- 
guards  inquiry  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  Research,  and  Inte" 
tional  Organizations,  which  I  chair, 
report  represents  the  first  conflrmi 
from  within  the  AEC  of  criticism  o: 
safeguards  system  by  outside  experts, 

eluding  Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  a 

guished  nuclear  physicist  and  former  ♦de- 
signer of  atomic  bombs  at  Los  Alaiios. 
Dr.  Taylor  testified  before  the  subojn- 
mlttee  on  March  12.  His  testimony  ind 
the  repJy  of  AEC  officials  the  next  daylon 
safeguards,  were  inserted  in  the  RecArd 
by  me  on  March  21.  j 

In  response  to  the  safeguards  dan^r, 
the  subcommittee  adopted  my  ameijd- 
ment  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Materials   Security   In   a   new   Nuclkar 

Safety     and     Licensing     Commlssloi 

NSLC.  This  should  lead  to  setting  u*  a 
security  force  within  the  Bureau  for  pro- 
tecting commercial  nuclear  material3ln 
transit  and  In  storage,  as  the  study  gr<iup 
recommends.  i 

The  amendment  Is  a  key  provision]  In 
S.  2744.  the  EMergry  Reorganization  let 
of  1974.  which  divides  the  AEC  Into  sepa- 
rate development  and  regulatory  ag(fc- 
cies:  a  new  Energy  Research  and  Dev^- 
opment  Administration — ERDA.  and  tie 
new  NSLC  respectively.  I  am  hop^ul 
that  the  \M1  will  be  cotuldered  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  a|id 
will  reach  the  Senate  floor  by  the  endbf 
May, 


The  bill  contains  several  provisions  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  new  nuclear  pow- 
er technology,  but  perhaps  the  most 
basic  question  it  addresses  Is  the  protec- 
tion of  Plutonium  and  liighly  enriched 
uranium  from  theft  and  diversion.  The 
present  ssifeguards  system  Is  now  frag- 
mented among  99  personnel  in  three  di- 
rectorates of  the  regulatory  division  of 
the  AEC.  The  AEC  has  a  total  of  7,439 
cmployee.s.  There  is  no  single  safeguards 
director  to  coordinate  licensing,  regula- 
tions, research,  and  inspection  activities 
aimed  at  preventing  theft  and  internal 
division  of  weapons-grade  materials. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials 
Security  would  pull  these  fragments  to- 
gether into  a  high-level,  high-visibility 
unit  under  a  strong  director.  As  such,  the 
bureau  would  have  the  capability  to  im- 
mediately tighten  all  aspects  of  safe- 
guarding commercial  nuclear  materials 
and  installations  against  threats,  theft, 
accidents,  and  sabotage. 

Among  the  other  study-grcup  recom- 
mendations are: 

"A  dynamic  testing  system,"  including 
the  use  of  "blackhat"  infiltration  teams, 
to  determine  whether  safeguards  systems 
now  being  u.sed  in  individual  nuclear  fuel 
and  power  facilities  can  withstand  actual 
attempts  to  breach  them. 

Apply  the  same  "rigor  and  depth"  in 
safeguarding  nuclear  materials  as  is  now 
used  in  examining  the  safety  of  nuclear 
ix)werplants. 

Establish  a  continual  and  strong  liai- 
son between  the  AEC  and  the  FBI,  CIA, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  so  that 
a  level  of  resources  is  expended  on  the 
nuclear  safeguards  problem  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the 
issue. 

Upgrade  and  refine  materials  account- 
ing systems  to  block  sneak  thieves  from 
diverting  weapons-grade  materials  from 
inside  nuclear  reprocessing,  fabrication 
and  storage  facilities. 

The  study  group  finds  that  uncertain- 
ties in  present  materials  accounting  sys- 
tems "make  it  Impossible  to  say  that  an 
explosive  mass  has  not  been  diverted." 
Furthermore,  the  study  finds  that — 

The  time  delay  in  the  Inventory  system 
Is  long  enough  to  aUow  a  akUled  dlverter 
to  have  constructed  an  explosive  device  be- 
fore the  system  can  reach  a  conclusion 
that  a  diversion  has  taken  place. 


ant  Director  of  the  FBI  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence;  and  Dr.  David  Rosenbaum, 
consultant  on  terrorist  threats  to  tech- 
nology and  former  assisant  to  Mr.  Sul- 
livan at  ONNL  Dr.  Rosenbaum  wrote 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Congrress  and 
the  public  can  be  fully  Informed  of  the 
AEC's  Inadequate  safeguards  system    I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   the   fol- 
lowing   materials    be    printed    in    the 
Record   at   the   conclusion   of   my   re- 
marks: Excerpts  of  major  findings,  rec- 
ommendations and  problems  in  the  re- 
port; the  report  itself;  the  official  AEC 
comments  on  the  report;  section  204  of 
S.  2744,  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Nu- 
clear Materials  Seciu-ity;   news  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  and  Washington  Star-News  on  the 
report;  and  an  editorial  in  the  Hartford 
Courant    on    the    safeguards    problem, 
which  appeared  before  the  AEC  report. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entitled  "AEC  Safeguards  of  Nuclear 
Fuels  Called   Inadequate,"  and  an  ar- 
ticle  from   the   Hartford   Courant  en- 
titled   "AvailabUity   of   N-Bomb   Goods 
Hit"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  lessons  of  the  re- 
port are  clear  for  all  Americans.  If  we 
are  someday  to  confidently  rely  on  nu- 
clear power  as  a  main  source  of  our 
electricity,  we  must  begin  now  to  make 
the  handling  and  transportation  of  nu- 
clear materials  airtight  and  foolpix)of. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  held  hostage  by  the 
very  technology  that  Is  supposed  to  give 
us  self-sufficiency  and  prosperity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Satecuaros  Report 
MA  J  OB  nm>n»os 


The  study  group  cites  three  major 
factors  as  Increasing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear theft: 

The  widespread  and  Increasing  dis- 
semination of  information  on  how  to 
make  homemade  bombs; 

Increasing  numbers  of  people  with 
varying  psychological  attitudes  who 
have  worked  In  the  nuclear  Industry 
and  are  experienced  in  processing  weap- 
ons-grade materials; 

The  Patricia  Hearst  kidnaping,  which 
if  not  firmly  met,  "may  lead  to  a  rise  of 
urban  terrorist  groups  in  this  coimtry 
of  a  sort  without  precedent  In  our 
history." 

The  AEC  study  group  consisted  of: 
Dr.  John  Oeogln,  Union  Carbide  Nuclear 
Division;  Robert  JelTerson,  Sandia  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  AEC;  Dr.  Daniel 
Kleltman.  professor  of  mathematics, 
MIT:  William  Sullivan,  former  Asslst- 


The  potential  harm  to  the  public  from  the 
explo^lun  of  an  Ullcltly  made  nuclear  weapon 
Is  greater  than  that  from  any  plausible  pow- 
er plant  accident,  including  one  which  In- 
volves a  core  meltdown  and  subsequent 
breach  of  containment,  (p.  4). 

Acqulstlon  of  special  nuclear  material  re- 
mains the  only  substantial  problem  facing 
t'roups  which  desire  to  have  such  weapons. 
(P-4). 

The  budget  allowed  for  safeguard  reviews 
and  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
people  concerned  with  safeguards  will  have 
to  be  substantially  Increased,  (p.  10). 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  system  of 
protecting  facilities  and  transportation 
which  handle  special  nuclear  materials  is  In- 
adequate, (p.  11). 

The  uncertainties  in  the  accumulated  ma- " 
torlal  balances  of  the  atomic  energy  opera- 
tion of  the  country  already  make  It  Impos- 
sible to  say  that  an  explosive  mass  has  not 
been  diverted,  and  if  reliance  Is  placed  solely 
on  material  balance  methods  that  statement 
will  have  to  be  expanded  many,  many  fold 
in  the  near  future.  The  current  use  of  these 
techniques  Is  probably  not  worth  their  cost. 
(p.  16). 

One  can  do  something  about  safeguards  by 
the  use  of  accounting  and  measurement,  but 
this  wUl  require  a  new  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  necessary  to  direct  the  ac- 
countabUlty  elTort  not  toward  detection  of 
diversion,  (p.  17). 

The  time  delay  In  the  Inventory  syatem  la 
long  enough  to  alloir  a  aktUed  dlverter  to 
hare  conctrueted  an  ezplostv*  dwlo*  before 
the  system  can  reach  a  conclusion  that  dl- 
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version  has  taken  place.  On  the  basis  of  time- 
liness as  well  as  one  the  basts  of  sensitivity 
the  calculation  of  inventories  as  exemplified 
in  the  MUP  (Materials  Unaccounted  For) 
and  LEMUF  (Limit  of  Error /Materials  Unac- 
counted For)  concepts  fall  to  provide  safe- 
guards, (p.  24). 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  study  will  con- 
tribute to  a  new  understanding  of  the  level 
of  danger  represented  by  the  potential  ac- 
quisition quantities  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial by  malevolent  people.  We  feel  that  the 
danger  is  large  and  growing  due  to  the  wide- 
spread and  increasing  dlsseoolnatlon  of  pre- 
cise and  accurate  Instructions  on  how  to 
make  simple  nuclear  weai>otis,  and  due  to  the 
increasing  professional  skUls,  intelligence 
networks,  finances,  and  level  of  armaments 
of  terrorist  groups  throughout  the  world, 
(p.  36). 

The  t&cXam  Involved  In  preventing  the  il- 
legal acquisition  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  received  a  great  deal  less  at- 
tention than  those  associated  with  power 
plant  accidents.  The  relevant  regulations  are 
far  less  stringent  and  we  feel  they  are  en- 
tirely Inadequate  to  meet  the  threat,  (p.  35). 

It  win  be  necessary  to  direct  the  account- 
ability elTort  not  toward  computing  an  over- 
aU  balance  as  it  now  is,  but  toward  the  detec- 
tion of  diversion,  (p.  34). 

Even  though  safeguard  regulations  have 
just  been  revised  and  strengthened,  we  feel 
that  the  new  regulations  are  Inadequate  and 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  protection  of  special 
nuclear  materials,   (p.  34). 

MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Ls  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  frame- 
work for  safeguarding  protection  as  Is  nor- 
mally used  In  eiaminlng  the  safety  of  power 
plants  and  to  apply  It  with  the  same  rigor 
and  depth,  (p.  4) 

Tlie  seriousness  of  the  problem  demands 
a  clear  commitment  by  the  AEC  to  bring  the 
risk  to  the  public  from  safeguards  problems 
down  to  the  level  of  public  risk  associated 
with  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
(p.6) 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
eral nuclear  protection  and  transportation 
service.  We  further  recommend  that  aU  pro- 
tection functions  which  could  require  the 
use  of  force  be  direct  federal  responslbUl- 
ties  ...  an  upgraded  system  ought  to  be  ad- 
opted immediately  as  a  temporary  measure. 
(p.  13) 

The  ASC  should  establish  a  continual  and 
strong  liaison  with  the  CIA,  FBI,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies,  and  should  exert  every 
effort  to  see  that  these  agencies  expend  a 
level  of  resources  on  safeguards  problems 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
Issue,  (p.  14) 

In  addition  to  conventional  compliance  in- 
spectlona  to  determine  adherence  to  regula- 
tions, a  dynamic  testing  system  should  be 
devised  to  provide  a  realistic  examination  of 
the  overall  safeguards  afforded  SNM  by  each 
licensee,  (p.  16) 

Svery  attempt  should  be  made  to  employ 
measurement  techniques  that  yield  material 
balance  consistency  checks  within  a  period 
of  one  day.  (p.  29) 

The  effort  against  diversion  should  be 
baaed  on  a  continuing  "diversion  path  anal- 
ysis" so  that  the  means  of  detection  are 
continually  tuned  to  the  problems  posed  by 
diversion  .  .  .  We  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuing  effort  on  "diversion 
path  analysis "  by  the  AEC  with  the  objec- 
tive of  insuring  an  increasingly  effective  ap- 
plication of  advanced  measurement  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  safegarda  problemc. 
Wa  furtber  reeommeiMl  that  tbe  lloenaeea  be 
required  to  perform  auch  analyses  In  tbelr 
facllltlea,  and  to  formtilate  measurement 
schemes  to  protect  against  every  potential 
diversion  path  discovered,  (p.  31) 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

Even  though  safeguard  regulations  have 
just  been  revised,  two  factors  have  appeared 
in  recent  months  which  make  necessary  a 
new  and  fundamental  look  at  the  problem. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  widespread  and  In- 
creasing dissemination  of  precise  and  ac- 
curate Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  nu- 
clear weapon  In  your  basement.  .  .  .  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  people  with  experience 
in  processing  special  nuclear  materials  and 
with  varying  psychological  attitudes  are  dis- 
persed In  the  overall  InduEtrlal  community, 
(p.  2)  .  .  .  The  second  new  factor  Is  the  re- 
cent start  of  political  kidnappings  within  the 
United  States.  It  Is  our  c^lnlon  that  the  kid- 
napping of  Patricia  Hearst  does  not  repre- 
sent an  Isolated  and  passing  Incident,  but  Is 
rather  the  precursor  of  a  wave  of  such  inci- 
dents. If  not  firmly  and  completely  met, 
these  kidnappings  may  lead  to  a  rise  of  ur- 
ban terrorist  groups  In  this  country  of  *  sort 
without  precedent  In  our  history,  (p.  3) 

We  believe  these  new  factors  necessitate 
an  Immediate  and  far  reaching  change  In  the 
way  we  conduct  our  safeguards  programs. 
(P-3) 

It  is  our  strong  feeling  that  the  point  of 
view  adopted,  the  amount  of  effort  expended, 
and  the  level  of  safety  achieved  In  keeping 
special  nuclear  material  out  of  the  U»nds  of 
unauthorized  people  is  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  danger  to  the  public  In- 
volved ...  (p. 4) 

Our  estimate  of  the  majamum  credible 
threat  to  any  facility  or  element  of  transpor- 
tation handling  special  nuclear  materials  is 
fifteen  highly  trained  men,  no  more  than 
three  of  which  work  within  the  faculty  or 
transportation  company  from  which  the  ma- 
terial is  to  be  taken,  (p.  6) 

Protection  of  the  common  defense  and 
security  against  significant  armed  attack  is 
not  a  responsibility  which  Is  reasonable  or 
equitable  to  assign  to  private  industry.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  a  substantial  question  as  to 
when  private  guards  can  legally  use  their 
weapons,  (p.  11) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  the 
present  Inventory  and  material  balance  con- 
trol system  is  the  lack  of  timeliness  of  the 
data.  (p.  18) 

A  Special  Safeguards  SrtJDV 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C. 
John  P.  O'Leart, 
Director  of  Licensing: 

Approximately  two  months  ago  you  asked 
me  to  form  and  direct  a  Special  Safeguards 
Study.  Our  Instructions  were  to  "say  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  safegiiards."  Tills 
study  group  consisted  of  myself.  Dr.  John 
Googln  of  the  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Dlvl- 
si<m.  Ui.  Robert  Jefferson  of  the  Sandia  Lab- 
oratory, Professor  Daniel  Kleltman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Mr.  William  Sullivan,  formerly  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  F.B.I,  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence. 

We  have  tried  to  do  an  independent  and 
professional  job.  Because  of  the  short  time 
allowed  we  decided  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
solely  on  the  problem  of  diversion  of  explo- 
sive quantities  of  special  nuclear  material. 
Wblle  we  restricted  our  study  to  licensed 
facilities,  we  believe  it  may  have  Implica- 
tions tor  other  faculties  as  well.  We  could 
not  have  done  our  study  as  well  without  the 
considerable  help  we  received  from  people 
and  offices  throughout  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  I  would  particularly  like  to  men- 
tion the  outstanding  guidance,  cooperation 
and  help  we  received  from  Ralph  O.  Page, 
Chief,  Materials  and  Plant  Protection  Branch. 
Mr.  I^ige's  knowledge  of  the  safeguards  prob- 
lems and  the  respect  his  name  carries  In  all  of 
the  facilities  we  visited  made  our  task  much 
easier. 

David  M.  Rosenbaum. 


introduction 
This  doctiment  is  the  result  of  a  short  in- 
tensive look  at  safeguards  problems  by  five 
knowledgeable  people  who  have  no  ve.sied 
Interest  In  the  system  as  it  now  operates  Ovir 
mandate  was  "to  say  what  ought  to  be  done." 
We  restricted  our  attention  to  the  unauthor- 
i2sed  acquisition  of  special  nuclear  materials 
In  quantities  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  explosives.  Because  of  the  short 
time  allowed,  we  have  taken  a  very  broad 
brush  view  of  the  problem.  A  considerably 
longer  study  might,  of  course,  lead  us  to 
modify  some  of  our  conclusions;  but  we 
doubt  very  much  that  we  would  change  them 
In  any  fundamental  way.  regardless  of  the 
time  and  depth  allowed.  Readers  of  this  pa- 
per may  be  Interested  In  the  classified  paper. 
Diversion  Scenarios,  written  by  the  same  au- 
thors, which  contains  some  examples  of  ways 
In  which  special  nuclear  material  might  be 
diverted  under  present  regulations. 

In  recent  years  the  factors  which  make 
safeguards  a  real.  Imminent  and  vital  ls.sue 
have  chsoiged  rapidly  for  the  worse.  Terror- 
ists groups  have  Increased  their  professional 
skills.  inteUigence  networlcs,  finances,  a-d 
levels  of  armaments  throughout  the  world. 
International  terrorist  organizations,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  Arabs,  probably  have  the 
ablUty  to  infiltrate  highly  trained  teams  of 
10  to  15  men  into  this  country  without  detec- 
tion. In  addition,  a  number  of  groups  in 
Latin  America  have  graphically  shown  the 
abUity  of  urban  terrorist  groups  to  operate 
with  near  impunity  for  long  periods  of  time. 
These  groups  are  quite  different  in  charac- 
ter from  those  more  traditional  rural  move- 
ments which  operate  In  close  conjunction 
with  the  peasantry.  Urban  groups  are  nor- 
mally led  and  largely  staffed  by  upper  middle 
class  members  of  the  establishment  who  hold, 
or  have  held.  Important  Jobs  In  the  commu- 
nity. Such  groups  can  have  an  enormous  Im- 
pact on  a  society  even  when  they  lack  the 
strength  to  take  power  themselves. 

Even  though  safeguard  regulations  have 
just  been  revised,  two  factors  have  appeared 
in  recent  months  which  make  necessary  a 
new  and  fundamental  look  at  the  problem 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  widespread  and  in- 
creasing dissemination  of  precise  and  ac- 
curate instructions  on  how  to  make  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  your  basement.  While  such  infor- 
mation may  have  always  been  available  In 
the  unclassified  Uterature  it  was  masked  by  a 
great  deal  of  irrelevtuit  and  Incorrect  infor- 
mation, also  readily  available.  Tliere  Is  a  slow 
but  continuing  movement  of  personnel  Into 
and  out  of  the  areas  of  weapons  design  and 
manufacturing.  These  moves  are  sometimes 
forced  and  can  create  very  strong  resent- 
ments in  the  people  Involved.  As  a  result, 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people  with  ex- 
perience in  processing  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  with  varying  psychological  attitudes 
are  dispersed  In  the  overaU  Industrial  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  psychological  effect 
on  terrorist  groups  of  widespread  dissemina- 
tion of  such  information  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  second  new  factor  Is  the  recent  start 
of  political  kidnappings  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  kidnappine 
of  Patricia  Hearst  does  not  represent  an  i<io- 
lated  and  passing  Incident,  but  is  rather  the 
precursor  of  a  wave  of  cuch  Incidents.  If 
not  firmly  and  competently  met,  these  kid- 
nappings may  lead  to  a  rise  of  urban  terrorist 
groups  in  this  country  of  a  sort  without 
precedent  In  our  history.  These  groups  are 
likely  to  have  available  to  them  the  sort  of 
technical  knowledge  needed  to  use  the  now 
widely  disseminated  Instruction  for  process- 
ing fissile  materials  and  for  buUdlng  a  nu- 
clear weapon.  They  are  also  liable  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  reasonably  sophisticated  attacks 
on  Installations  and  transportation.  We  be- 
lieve  these   new  factors   necessitate   an  Un- 
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„  „-  »  way 

we  conduct  our  Bafegiiards  program 

THX  ESSENCE  OP  THE   PBOBLEM        | 

The  potential  harm  to  the  public  rroi^  the 
cxplo&lon  of  an  UUcltly  made  nuclear  Weap- 
on Is  greater  than  that  from  any  plai  islble 
power  plant  accident,  Including  one  fhlch 
involves  a  core  meltdown  and  subset  uent 
breach  of  containment.  Because  of  the  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  lastructloni  for 
processing  special  nuclear  materials  an  1  for 
making  simple  nuclear  weapoiij;.  acqiit  Itlon 
of  special  nuclear  material  reninins  the  only 
substantlsd  problem  facing  groups  whiiii  de- 
sire to  have  such  weapons. 

Not  only  do  illicit  nuclear  weapons  pr  !j.ent 
a  greater   potential   public   haz;ard   thai    the 
radiological   dangers   associated   with    p  awer 
plant  accidents,  but  the  factors  invoU'|d  In 
preventing  their  potential  manufacture tiavp 
received  a  great  deal  less  attention  and  con- 
sequently the  relevant  regulations  are  i  uich 
less  stringent.  It   is  our  strong   feeling  that 
the  point  of  view  adopted,  the  amount  o  r  ef- 
fort    expended,     and     the     level     of     si  fety 
achieved  in  keeping  special  nuclear  mat  srlal 
out  of  the  hands  of  unauthorized  peop  le  Is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  dangi  r  to 
llie  public  Involved  and  to  the  point  of     lew. 
effort,    and    safety    achieved    In    radlolo  [icai 
matters,    particularly    those    associated     vlth 
power  plants.  We  believe  that  It  Is  necei  sary 
to  adopt  the  same  framework  for  safegu  irds 
protection  as  is  nonnally  used  In  examii  inp 
the    safety    of    power    plants    and    to    ap- 
ply it  with  the  same  rigor  and  depth.  In    (ar- 
ticular, the  threat  and  the  system  desi;  ned 
to   meet    that    threat,    should   be   vlewe<     m 
terms  of  design  basis  incidents.  We  nee  I  to 
design  safeguard  systems   to  assure  thaf  no 
single  failure  of  an  active  or  passive  fes  lure 
of  any  system  will   lead  to  the   inabiiu  y  of 
that  system  to  perform  its  function.  On  y  by 
viewing  the  problem  In  this  frameworic 
we    take    realistic    and    adequate    step 
meet  it 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  demar^s  a 
clear  commitment  by  the  A  EC  to  bring  the 
risk  to  the  public  from  safeguard  probi  ems 
doicn  to  the  level  of  public  risk  assoct  ited 
icith  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  pU  nts 


can 
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THE     THREAT 

Our  estimate  of  the  maximum  crecible 
threat  to  any  facility  or  element  of  trans  (or- 
tatlon  handlUig  special  nuclear  materia  j  Is 
fifteen  highly  trained  men.  no  more 
three  of  which  work  within  the  facllit 
transportation  company  from  which  the 
terial  is  to  be  taken.  We  believe  that  the 
slders  ■  can  Include  anyone  up  to  the  hliher 
levels  of  management  of  the  organizatloi;  In- 
volved. This  threat  estimate  Is  by  n»  ure 
both  subjective  and  Imprecise,  but  we  befeve 
it  to  be  informed  and  conservative.  It  fivas 
arrived  at  after  informal  discussions  flth 
the  FBI  and  CIA,  and  based  on  those  dlsjus 
su.ns  and  on  prior  relevant  experiences  o 
members  of  this  study. 

While  any  estimate  of  a  maximum  cr, 
threat  will  be  subjective  and  uncertal. 
recommend  that  the  AEC  periodically  as 
FBI  and  the  CIA  for  formal  written  _..- 
mates  of  the  maximum  credible  threat  t  om 
both  domestic  and  foreign  groups.  We  dofnot 
believe  that  there  Is  any  need  for  the  AEl !  to 
fund  any  group  outside  the  governmen 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  threat 
such  a  group  Is  unlikely  to  have  the  capal  lU- 
ties  and  experience  In  this  area  which  rei  Ide 
in  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  and,  in  any  cjse, 
would  have  to  get  most  of  their  current 
fi>rmatlon  from  those  two  agencies. 

We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  dls4iss 
the  threat  Imposed  by  particular  groups, 
though  we  considered  many  such  groupi 
making  our  estimate, 
out  those  threats. 
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DIVERSION     SCENARIOS 

A  Wide  range  of  scenarios  was  considered 
by  the  group.  They  Included  those  presented 
by  Theodore  B.  Taylor  In  the  December  1973 
articles  In  the  "New  Yorker"  and  his  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees,  those 
suggested  during  extensive  conversations 
with  the  technical  and  management  staffs  of 
organizations  actively  involved  In  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  elements,  and  those  known 
to  the  members  of  the  group  from  their  own 
extensive  Involvement  with  security  prob- 
lems. The  set  of  .scenarios  was  certainly  not 
complete,  but  it  represented  the  types'  that 
we  felt  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping an  effective  safeguards  system.  Some  of 
these  scenarios  are  given  in  the  classified 
paper.  •■Diversion  Scenarios,"  by  the  same 
authors. 

Recommendat  ions 
The  fundamental  recommendation 
By  far  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tion  w©  have   to   make   concerns   the  struc- 
ture within   which   safeguards  problems  are 
viewed.    Once    the    CommLsslon    adopts    the 
same  framework  for  safeguards  safety  as  is 
normally   used    In   examining   the  safety   of 
power  plants,  and  applies  it  with  the  .same 
rigor  and  depth,  the  public  hazard  associated 
with  the  unauthorized  acquisition  and  utili- 
zation of  special   nuclear  materials  will   be 
quickly  brought  to  the  level  of  the  hazard 
associated    with    nuclear   power   plant   acci- 
dents.   At    present      ve    believe    safeguards 
hazards  to  be  many  times  greater. 
Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  the  threat  represented 
by   unauthorized  acquisition  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  the  adequacy  of  systems 
to    meet    that    threat,   should    be   viewed   tn 
terms  of  design   basis   incidents.  Safeguard 
systems  should  be  designed  to  assure  that  no 
single  failure  of  an  active  or  passive  feature 
of  a  system  will  lead  to  the  Inability  of  that 
system  to  perform  its  function.  The  regula- 
tions and  the  level  of  review  should  be  suffi- 
cient   to   reduce    the   hazard   to   the   public 
from  unauthorized  acquisition  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  to  the  same  level  as  that  from 
nuclear  power  plants. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  recommendation 
the  budget  allowed  for  safeguard  reviews  and 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  people 
concerned  with  safeguards  will  have  to  be 
substantially  Increased. 

Federal  protection  of  special  nuclear 
materials 
Protection  of  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity against  significant  armed  attack  is 
not  a  responsibility  which  it  Is  reasonable 
or  equitable  to  assign  to  private  Industry. 
Private  companies  have  neither  the  capabil- 
ity nor  the  desire  to  meet  the  sort  of  threats 
described  In  our  document  on  diversion 
scenarios,  much  less  those  posed  by  the  maxi- 
mum credible  threats.  There  Is  also  a  sub- 
stantial question  as  to  when  private  guards 
can  legally  use  their  weapons.  We  were  told 
by  one  transportation  company  that  It  had 
written  to  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  48 
contiguous  states  asking  whether  their  iml- 
formed  guiards  can  carry  arms  across  the  state 
border.  They  were  Informed  In  every  case 
that  they  could  not  do  so  without  a  license. 
The  company  does  not  plan  to  license  Its 
guards  to  carry  guns  In  any  except  Its  home 
state  even  though,  because  of  AEC  require- 
ments. Its  guards  will  carry  weapons  across 
the  country  and  will  be  instructed  to  do 
what  U  necessary  to  protect  the  SNM.  Other 
companies  have  Instructed  their  guards  not 
to  us©  their  weapons  to  stop  theft  of  special 
nuclear  mAtertal,  but  only  in  defense  of 
their  lives.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  present 
system  of  protecting  facilities  and  trans- 
portation which  handle  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials is  inadequate. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  physical  se- 
curity problems  that  should  be  handled  di- 


rectly by  the  Federal  government.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  In  mind  Is  a 
Federal  organization  that  would: 

(a)  Carry  and  protect  all  ahlpmenU  of 
significant  quantities  of  licensed  special 
nuclear  material. 

(b)  Approve  (In  addition  to  the  regular 
licensing  approval)  the  physical  protection 
plans  for  fixed  sites  handling  significant 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  material. 

(C)  Provide  the  armed  guards  for  fixed 
sites  handling  significant  quantities  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material. 

(d)  Make  prior  standing  arrangements  to 
get  an  adequate  response  team  (not  neces- 
sarily of  its  own  personnel)  to  the  site  of 
any  attempted  diversion  In  a  timely  man- 
ner. Sometimes  Uils  might  involve  a  response 
by  air  as  well  as  by  road.  In  open  areas 
for  example,  it  is  vital  that  escape  by  air 
as  well  as  by  surface  vehicle  can  be  moni- 
tored and  Interdicted.  Depending  on  the  lo- 
cality this  might  Involve  fighter  planes,  radar 
equipped  search  planes,  and/or  helicopters. 
Where  necessary,  prior  arrangements  will 
;ieed  to  be  made  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  for  emergency  a.sslstance. 

(ei  Include  a  Special  Response  Force 
which  would  respond  to  Incidents  of  diver- 
sion with  special  equipment  and  trained 
per-soniiel,  much  as  the  Joint  Nuclear  Acci- 
dent Coordinating  Center  teams  respond  to 
weapons  accidents.  Tlie  Special  Response 
Force  would  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
contact  and  coordinate  any  other  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  needed. 

Recommendation 
In  order  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  li- 
censees   for    the    national    defense    and    in 
order  to  insure  a  properly  graded  capability 
against  the  diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  nuclear  protection  and  transporta- 
tion service.  We  further  recommend  that  all 
protection    functions    which    could    require 
the  use  of  force  be  direct  federal  responsibil- 
ities.  There   are  many  possible   ways  to  do 
this  and  the  alternatives  ought  to  be  studied 
In  a  systematic  and  careful  way.  but  an  up- 
graded system  ought  to  be  adopted  imme- 
diately as  a  temporary  measure.  If  a  small 
federal  force  Is  formed  now  It  will  help  to 
meet  the  present  pressing  need  and  can  be 
enlarged  and  improved  as  the  need  grows. 
The  need  for  better  intelligence 
The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  defense,  against  groups  which  might 
attempt  to  Ulegally  acquire  special  nuclear 
materials  to  make  a  weapon,  is  timely  and 
in-depth  intelligence.  Such  intelligence  may 
Involve  electronic  and  other  means  of  sur- 
veillance, but  its  most  important  aspect  is 
Infiltration  of  the  groups  themselves.  It  is 
not  the  AEC's  business  to  conduct  this  sort 
of  intelligence,  but  It  Is  the  AEC's  business 
to  see   that  those   agencies   of  the   United 
States  Government  which  have  intelligence 
gathering  responsibilities,  including  the  FBI, 
CIA,   and   NSA,  focus  theh-  attention   upon 
this  particular  threat  to  our  national  defense 
and  security.  While  It  is  true  that  if  any  of 
them  came  upon   such   information   in   the 
course  of  their  general   intelligence   duties 
they  would  communicate  It  to  someone  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  uulesa  they 
are  frequently  prodded  they  will  not  focus 
more    than    pro    forma    attention    on    safe- 
guards problems  and  their  resources  will  be 
Invested    elsewhere    In    response    to    other 
pressures. 

Recommendation 
The  AEC  should  establish  a  continual  and 
strong  liaison  with  the  CIA,  FBI.  and  other 
appropriate  agencies,  and  should  exert  every 
effort  to  see  that  these  agencies  expend  a 
level  of  resources  on  safeguards  problems 
commensurate  with  the  Importance  of  the 
issue. 
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Dynamic  teating 
BeoommeDdatlon 

In  addition  to  conventioruJ  compliance  In- 
spectlona  to  determine  adherence  to  regola- 
tlons,  a  dynamic  testing  system  should  be  de- 
Tleed  to  provide  a  realistic  examination  of 
the  orerall  safeguards  afforded  SNM  by  eacb 
licensee.  We  suggest  the  use  of  gaming  analy- 
sis, tncludlng  "blackhat  teams"  such  as  those 
used  by  Sandla  Labs,  to  study  sabotage  and 
diversions  Involving  weapons.  Licensing 
should  use  the  existing  capability  of  AEC 
contractors  to  perform  theoretical  "blackhat" 
studies  of  fixed  facilities  and  transportation. 
These  studies  should  develop  threat  sce- 
narios and  detect  systems  weaknesses  so  that 
safeguards  can  be  evaluated  on  a  more  real- 
istic basis  than  that  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Inspecting  only  for  compliance 
with  regulations.  The  resulting  threat  ace- 
narloa  could  form  the  basts  for  a  simulated 
but  dynamic  testing  of  a  licensee's  BNM  aafe- 
guards.  and  tbe  modification  of  regulations 
to  close  loopholes. 

Accountability:  Discussion 

The  strong  emphasis  on  material  balance 
techniques  for  the  control  of  special  nuclear 
material  has  roots  going  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Manhattan  Project.  The  extreme- 
ly high  unit  values  of  the  first  materials  pro- 
duced made  process  control  of  manufacturing 
at  tbe  high  level  of  analytical  laboratories 
eaally  Justifiable  on  economic  as  well  as 
strategie  grounds.  Even  In  these  early  days, 
the  percent  of  uncertainty  was  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  can  be  obtained  at  the  present; 
but  because  of  low  throughput  and  inwi- 
torlea,  the  actual  quantities  of  materials  In- 
volved In  the  uncertaintlee  were  In  fact  very 
smalL 

The  feeling  that  material  balance  tech- 
nlquea  can  yield  uncertainties  tn  the  weight 
quantities  of  BNM  on  hand  comparable  to  the 
early  days  stUl  perslata  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  reaUy  the  percent  Inaccuracy  that  is  un- 
changed. This  percent  of  lutcertainty  appUed 
to  present  and  projected  Inventories  and 
throughputs  makes  the  use  of  the  Inventory 
and  matMlal  balance  much  too  gross  a  tech- 
nique for  detection  of  diversions  which  are 
large  enough  to  be  of  critical  importance. 
The  uncertainties  in  the  accumulated  mate- 
rial iHUances  of  the  atomic  energy  operation 
of  the  country  already  make  it  impotstble  to 
say  that  an  explosive  mass  ha*  not  been  di- 
verted, and  if  reliance  is  placed  solely  on 
material  balance  methodt  that  statement  tiHll 
have  to  be  expanded  many  many  fold  tn  the 
near  future.  The  current  use  of  these  tech- 
niques la  probably  not  worth  their  cost. 

Material  balance  techniques  do  have  posi- 
tive value:  they  are  essential  to  process  con- 
trol and  their  existence  has  great  deterrent 
value  for  those  who  are  unaware  of  Its  limi- 
tations. 

Although  Inaocnraeles  of  measurement  will 
lead  to  total  LEMU^s  above  critical  masses 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  measurement  tech- 
nique* and  concepts  ot  current  regulations 
and  similar  existing  techntdogy  could  not  be 
used  to  detect  diversion.  In  fact  we  believe 
the  (^poslte:  one  can  do  something  about 
safeguards  by  the  use  of  accounting  and 
meaturement,  hut  this  will  require  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
direct  the  accountability  effort  not  toward 
computing  an  overall  balttnce  as  it  now  is,  but 
toward  detection  of  diversion. 

There  are  sonoe  signtfleant  obstacles  In  the 
use  of  accountability  for  safeguards.  A  seri- 
ous problem  with  Inventory  and  material  bal- 
ance control  systems  is  the  eaae  with  which 
they  can  be  confused  by  bad  data.  Just  the 
normal  errors  of  transposed  figures  and  mis- 
read Instrument*  are  a  oomtlnulng  problem, 
and  the  confusion  which  can  be  introduced 
by  a  parmoa  sklUed  in  the  analytical  arts  and 
the  phyalea  and  cbunlstry  of  a  proeeas  la 
frlghtantng.  Tbe  Btaodant  aamplea  to  laba 


can  be  altered  to  force  a  bias  on  the  whole 
process.  Interfering  materials  can  be  added 
to  samples  and  process  lines.  Instruments 
can  be  made  to  give  erroneous  results.  The 
very  complexity  of  the  process  Invites 
tampering  of  a  kind  which  defies  detection. 

Another  serious  problem  with  using  MUF's 
and  LEMUF's  as  a  safeg^uard  is  that  there  Is 
no  reasonable  procedure  for  going  from  an 
observed  MUP  to  a  conclusion  that  a  theft 
has  occurred.  Current  procedure  involves  re- 
checking  measurements,  performing  a  new 
inventory,  waiting  for  an  error  to  be  found, 
and  then  cleaning  equipment  to  recover  ma- 
teria] not  inventoried. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  the 
present  inventory  and  material  balance  con- 
trol system  Is  the  lack  of  timeliness  of  the 
data.  For  large  plants  the  best  that  is  done 
is  to  give  results  every  month.  In  cases  where 
there  are  problems  in  closing  a  balance,  it  is 
often  weeks  more  before  a  resolution  of  the 
difficulty  and  its  assignment  to  error,  loss  or 
diversion  is  possible.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  safeguards,  where  the  critical  time  to  trace 
materials  may  be  in  hours  tf  not  in  minutes, 
this  historical  information  is  only  of  very 
limited  value.  It  can  never  say  that  an  ex- 
plosive crltlcea  mass  hais  not  been  diverted. 
It  can  only  put  a  reasonable  limit  on  how 
many  might  have  been. 

The  goal  of  accountability  in  safeguards 

Traditional  forms  of  Industrial  theft  in- 
volve concealment  of  the  acts  of  theft  so 
that  the  thief  can  continue  his  employment 
and  normal  life.  Accounting  systems  provide 
a  deterent  to  such  theft  by  rendering  its 
expostire  probable.  They  may  also.  If  timely, 
provide  aid  throu^  the  discovery  of  theft  to 
apprehension  of  the  thief  and  the  recovery 
of  matertia. 

In  the  present  context  one  can  distlngtilsh 
two  kinds  of  theft  having  accountabiUty 
relevance.  First  there  Is  an  individual  or 
group  that  seeks  to  continue  employment 
supplementing  its  Income  from  theft  and 
therefore  is  trying  to  avoid  expoaure.  For  this 
group  the  goals  of  accounting  usually  are 
det«Tence  and  capacity  for  ultimate  dls- 
cloeitfe  and  traceabllity  of  loss.  Secondly 
there  is  a  thief  seeking  a  one-time  diversion 
of  a  large  quantity  of  material.  Such  a  thief 
can  only  be  affected  by  a  type  of  acoounting 
that  can  quickly  disclose  the  theft  and  indi- 
cate his  guilt.  He  will  seek  to  hide  his  theft 
only  long  enough  to  give  him  time  to  avoid 
pursuit  or,  if  the  quantities  he  has  stolen 
are  insufficient  for  his  purposes,  to  steal 
more. 

Two  of  the  meet  crucial  roles  of  account- 
abUlty  are  thus  related  to  Its  deterent  effect 
and  Its  timely  ability  to  detect  large  but 
subcritlcal  concealed  diversions  of  a  kind 
such  that  the  thief  will  desire  to  steal  more 
within  a  short  time. 

A  third  crucial  role  of  accountability  is  the 
ability  to  detect  very  large  diversions  of  ma- 
terial in  the  time  period  between  its  removal 
from  "where  It  ahould  be"  and  its  physical 
removal  from  the  plant  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. This  Is  the  most  difficult  task  since  it 
may  require  detection  In  hours  or  less. 

The  explicit  needs  of  accountability  re- 
quired by  these  goals  are : 

1.  Deterrence  of  the  long-term  thief:  high 
probability  of  ultimate  detection  and  high 
probability  of  tracing  of  losses.  Rapid  detect- 
abUlty  is  of  value  primarily  for  tracing. 

2.  Detection  of  subcritlcal  thief:  high 
probability  of  discovery.  The  time  scale 
needed  depends  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  thefts  can  be  nutde. 

3.  Detection  of  gross  theft:  timeliness  Is 
crucial  and  dally  information  would  be 
desirable. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  that  an  accounting 
system  provide  that  a  shortage  In  material 
show  up  in  the  measiu«ments.  Measured 
shortages  may  rise  from  fatilty  equipment, 
reading   errors,   recording   errors,   computer 


failures,  accidental  misplacement  of  mate- 
rials, accidental  spillage,  misalignments  and 
many  other  sources.  It  is  necessary  that  tbe 
accounting  system  have,  in  addition  to  a 
timely  ability  to  detect  shortage,  a  timely 
abUlty  to  trace  tbe  shortage  to  specific  areas, 
batches  of  material,  work  shifts,  or  other 
categories  in  order  that  it  can  serve  as  a 
credible  deterrent,  facilitate  elimination  of 
other  causes,  and  make  possible  timely  de- 
tection of  tbe  theft. 

A  plan  to  Immediately  tighten  the  physical 
security  of  the  plant,  and  interviewing  of 
staff,  etc..  in  the  event  of  a  large  measrured 
shortage  Is  also  needed.  If  accounting  proce- 
dures give  dally  checks  they  may  discover  In- 
plant  diversions  before  physical  removal 
from  the  plant  is  completed.  They  have  little 
value  if  they  are  delayed  until  after  removal. 

In  developing  effective  accountability 
procedures  one  can  distinguisb  two  kinds  of 
stealable  items  that  require  sharply  differ- 
ent approaches.  There  are: 

1.  Removal  of  container,  substitution  of 
content  in  containers,  removal  of  Identifiable 
objects,  content  of  vaults,  etc. 

2.  Removal  of  material  in  bulk  state  from 
processes  or  between  processes,  removal  of 
unpackaged  scrap. 

Detecting  the  former  represents  a  straight- 
forward accounting  problem,  that  can  be  at- 
tacked by  standard  procedures,  as  discussed 
m  the  recommendations  below.  They  involve 
such  measures  ae  redundant  measurement, 
redundant  measurement  responBlbllltles. 
reoMte  files,  tampter  checking  as  well  as 
tamper  saflng,  frequent  counting  and  spot 
checking. 

Safeguards  against  the  latter  may  require 
ingenious  measurement  techniques  tailored 
to  the  diversion  vulnerabilities  of  the  par- 
ticular process  line  in  question.  We  recom- 
mend below  that  In  the  latter  case  both 
the  AEC  and  licensees  continually  analyze 
for  diversion  paths  and  measurement  tech- 
nique needs  In  each  individual  plant  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Accxyvntability:  Recommendations 
Emphasis  on  MTJF  and  LEMUF 

Because  of  the  finite  errors  in  the  methods 
of  analysis;  because  these  errors  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  size  which  is  much  smaller  than 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past;  because  of 
the  way  tn  which  errors  must  accumtilate  in 
the  calctilation  of  an  inventory  based  on 
many  measurements;  because  of  the  human 
factors  and  the  statistics  of  the  system; 
there  does  not  appear  to  ~3e  any  way  in  which 
the  nteasurement  of  the  total  inventory  of 
an  c^eratlng  plant,  or  even  a  large  segtnent 
of  that  inventory,  can  ever  be  known  to  bet- 
ter than  one  tenth  of  one  percent.  At  the 
present  time  the  real  poasibtlitles  are  much 
closer  to  a  one  percent  error  in  the  com- 
plex systems  used  to  generate  fuels  contain- 
ing SNM.  Much  of  the  difficulty  with  plu- 
tonium  is  related  to  its  complex  chemistry 
and  the  extreme  health  hazard  presented  by 
the  element.  The  same  error,  of  near  to  one 
percent,  can  be  expected  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced uranium  systems  where  efforts  are 
being  made  to  generate  fuels  which  can 
operate  at  very  high  temperatures.  These 
uranium  fuels  will  be  complex  composites  of 
refractory  materials  which  require  many  op- 
erations to  generate  and  each  complexity  in- 
troduces a  new  element  of  irreducible  error. 
With  the  expected  throughputs  of  thousands 
of  kilograms  per  year  these  errors  are  too 
large  to  allow  any  significant  safeguards  de- 
pendence on  MUF  and  LEMUF  data. 

Beyond  the  lack  of  sensitivity  of  the  data 
generated  Is  its  lack  of  timeliness.  Even  on  a 
monthly  basis  Inventories  are  dllBcult  to  fin- 
ish before  the  next  inventory  begin*  and  the 
detection  of  a  diversion  after  a  month's  Unw 
removes  much  of  the  significance  of  the  de- 
tection. Even  when  an  inventory  chaise  is 
detected.  It  is  really  necessary  to  cheek  the 
whole   inventory  process  for  error  and   to 
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redo  the  Inventory  to  generate  a  beSer  stu- 
tlstlc  before  a  declaration  of  dlversiov  Is  Jus- 
tified. This  process  takes  several  we«&s  more. 
In  the  meantime  any  feeling  of  con^ence  Is 
based  on  the  physical  protection  sys^m  and 
the  evidence  that  It  has  not  been  isolated. 
The  time  delay  in  the  Inventory  s^tem  Is 
long  enough  to  allow  a  skilled  dlvarter  to 
have  constructed  an  explosive  devlcM  before 
the  system  can  reach  a  conclusion  4iat  di- 
version has  taken  place.  On  the  bfcsls  of 
timeliness  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  sensitiv- 
ity the  calculation  of  Inventories  a^exem- 
plitied  In  the  MUP  and  LEMUF  concepts 
fail  to  provide  safeguards.  | 

Recommendation  | 

We  recommend  that  the  concept  o|  a  pe- 
riodic  measure   of   material    balance   tround 
large  Hows  and  Inventories  as  expre^ed   In 
the  current  concepts  of  MUF  and  LEJtUF  be 
abandoned  as  a  basis  of  safeguards.    1 
Dojible  cnntingency  in  vieasuremint 
One  of  the  more  likely  techniques  tor  di- 
version  Is   the   falsilicatlon  of  measusment 
either  by  a  direct  entry  Into  the  re(^rd  of 
false  numbers,  alteration  of  lnstrumen|atlon, 
the  changing  of  the  contents  of  a  meisured 
balch  after  measurement,  or  the  substtlutlon 
of  one  material  for  another  of  similar  prop- 
erties.   In    those    Instances    where    mei  sure- 
meats    are    made    by    single    Indlvldu  .la    It 
would  seem  that  there  could  well  be  ar  Dther 
check  of  the  same  measurement  In  th«   nor- 
mal  operations  of   the  process,  e.specls  ,ly   If 
it  was  a  simple  determination,  such  as    nass. 
A  container  of  material  could  be  weigh  id  as 
It  left  one  process  area  and  weighted    igaln 
as  it  entered  the  next.  Some  change  11  .  the 
recorded  weights  would  be  expected,  d  le  to 
the  absorption  of  moisture  for  exampl^  but 
a  comparison  of  the  measured  change! with 
that  routinely  expected  would  be  a  vali4  and 
useful  check  for  tampering. 

Where  duplication  of  a  measurement 
not  be  an  easy  process,  it  should  be  pi, 
to  have  representatives  of  two  separate 
of  the  plant  system  observe  the  takin 
.single   set   of  measurements   as   a  che 
the  accuracy  of  the  step  and  the  rec 
of  the  data.  In  many  Instances  one  can  —..^en- 
ure two  or  more  properties  of  the  batchJwlth 
high  precision  so  that  tampering  or  reflace- 
ment   can   be   mere   easily   detected.   I?ecls« 
measurements   can    be   made   of   the   Alght 
and   neutron  radiation  from  a  contalr^r  of 
material  so  that  plutonlum  can  not  as  fasUy 
be  replaced  with  inert  material    The  rfsults 
of  the  neutron  radiation  measurement  c4n  be 
kept  inaccessible  to  the  operator  in  a  r^ote 
data   bank   for   u.se    In   rechecklng   the  I  con- 
tainer at  a  later  time   With  two  or  mor^  pre- 
cise measurements  of  the  nature  of  a  fatch 
one  can  check  accurately  for  changes  lA  the 
contents  without  the  need  for  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  contents.  I 

Recommendation  | 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  plf  los- 
ophy  of  double  contingency  In  measure4ient 
through  the  scheduling  of  measurenjents 
out  of  and  Into  process  or  storage  step4  the 
observation  of  measurements  by  two  tode- 
pendent  Individuals  with  redundant  re«>on- 
slblUtles,  and,  where  possible,  the  pftclse 
measurement  of  two  or  more  parameters  of 
a  given  batch  for  tamper  checking  purptxses. 
Counting  of  objects  •' 

In  many  of  the  production  operallons 
Involving  SNM  very  large  numbers  of  sl^iilar 
obJectB,  like  fuel  pellets,  are  made.  Because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  critical  mass,  large 
numbers  of  small  batches  of  material  are 
generated  In  all  operations  involving  JNM. 
The  large  numbers  of  Items  and  containers 
offer  a  means  of  adding  to  the  amouilt  of 
information  about  the  production  process 
and  hence  to  the  safeguards  Informatlcfi.  It 
should  be  possible  to  count  the  numbels  of 
fuel  pellets  passing  through  a  given  sti  in 
the  process,  the  number  going  Into  pro4iict. 
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and  the  number  going  Into  salvage.  In  the 
way  a  bank  counts  coins. 

The  number  of  containers  moved  from  one 
area  or  process  step  to  another  should  be 
collected.  The  adoption  of  containers  with 
easy  to  differentiate  characteristics,  colors,  or 
shapes  would  allow  the  establishment  of 
classes  of  containers,  which  could  Increase 
the  Information  content  of  container 
counting. 

The  numbers  of  object-s  of  different  types 
moving  about  the  system  are  easily  subjected 
to  analysis  against  an  established  model.  Any 
deviation  can  serve  as  an  Indication  of  a 
change  which  might  be  part  of  an  Internally 
generated  diversion. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  any  object  generated 
ui  operations  Involving  SNM  be  counted  as 
.soon  as  an  Identifiable  shape  is  e.'^tabllshed 
and  that  a  number  count  of  movements  ol 
these  Items  be  maintained  as  they  progress 
through  the  process  until  Identity  is  lost. 
Frequency  of  measurement  and  analysis 
For  the  detection  of  diversion  there  needs 
to  be  special  emphasis  on  the  timeliness  of 
the   data   collected.   The   larger    the   rate   of 
diversion  the  shorter  the  time  to  detection 
needed.  For  the  diversion  of  large  amounts 
of  materials,  several  kilograms  In  the  case  of 
plutonlum  and  several  lO's  of  kilograms  In 
the  case  of  uranium-235,  detection  Is  needed 
within     hours     at     the     very    most.     Those 
measurements  which  can  aid  In  the  detec- 
tion   of    diversions    of    large    quantities    of 
materials   should    be    made    frequently,    but 
their  cost  can  be  low.  Among  them  would  be 
numbers   from    the   counting   of   containers, 
tiie    measurements   of   mass;    and   measure- 
ments which   Indicate   the  operating  inven- 
tories of  equipment  on   a  continuing  basis, 
such   as    liquid    level,    neutron   and   gamma 
background.     These     easy     and     frequently 
taken    numbers,    when    combined    with    the 
numbers    generated    in    the    transfers    be- 
tween processes,  can  be  of  great  Importance 
m  the  detection  of  diversion.  There  should 
also  be  some  measurements  of  the  contents 
of  storage  areas  and  vaults  on  a  continuing 
basis.  While  these  measurements  might  not 
Include   the   whole    Inventory  on   any   given 
day,  they  should  Include  a  significant  por- 
tion, say  ten  percent  on  a  random  basis,  so 
that  all  containers  would  be  checked  within 
a   month    after    they    were    Introduced    Into 
the  process. 

The  flow  of  data  from  all  measurements, 
large  and  small,  should  be  compared  to  ex- 
pectations on  a  dally  basis.  Much  of  the  data 
should  be  put  Into  a  computer  data  bank 
and  Immediately  checked  against  expecta- 
tions. 

Recommendation 
We    recommend    that   emphasis   be   given 
to   the   frequent  collection   and   analysis  of 
easily  obtained  numerical  Information  about 
SNM    processing    plants.    This    Information 
should  be  compared  against  a  working  model 
of  the  system  on  a  dally  basis  and  where  pos- 
sible should   be  compared  against  expecta- 
tions immediately.  Every  attempt  should  be 
made    to    employ    measurement    techniques 
that     yield     material     balance     consistency 
checks  within  a  period  of  one  day. 
Direct   detection   of   diversion    by    measure- 
ment technique 
Because  of  the  relatively  large  percentage 
errors  Inherent  In  most  of  the  measurements 
systems  which  can  be  applied  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  diversion   of  SNM  on  a   timely 
basis.  It  Is  necessary  to  apply  them  directly 
to   the  process  stream.   The  use  of   by-dif- 
ference   techniques    between    the    flows    in 
large  streams  is  sure  to  result  In  a  lack  of 
sensitivity.   In   a   manner   analogous   to   the 
way  door  monitors  are   used   to  detect   the 
diversion  of  small  amounts  of  SNM  moving 
through  the  entrances  of  u  building,  there 
should  be  measurements  of  the  possible  small 


flows  out  of  the  main  processing  lines  to 
salvage  operations  through  direct  and  ex- 
pected routes  like  the  collection  of  grinding 
swaf,  or  through  indirect  routes  like  the 
materials  collected  on  filters  In  the  ventila- 
tion system.  These  methods  do  not  have  to 
be  too  sensitive  to  be  useful  if  the  method  of 
diversion  are  anticipated.  For  example,  one 
problem  is  the  passing  of  SNM  through  por- 
tals opened  for  a  test  or  real  emergency  sit- 
uation. Here  the  only  requirement  Is  the 
ability  to  detect  the  diversion  of  a  gros» 
amount  through  an  Infrequently  used  path. 
The  effort  against  diversion  should  be  based 
on  a  continuing  "diversion  path  analysis' 
so  that  the  means  of  detection  are  con- 
tinually tuned  to  the  problems  posed  by 
diversion. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
continuing  effort  on  ■diversion  path  analy- 
sis" by  the  AEC  with  the  objective  of  insur- 
ing an  Increasingly  effective  application  of 
advanced  measurement  techniques  to  the 
solution  of  safeguards  problems.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  licensees  be  required  to 
perform  such  analyses  In  their  faculties,  and 
to  formulate  measurement  schemes  to  pro- 
tect against  every  potential  diversion  path 
discovered. 


Safeguards  as  an  organization  junction 
Since  safeguards  are  really  the  protection 
of  the  system  against  events  which  are  deter- 
mined more  by  people  and  their  attitudes 
from  day  to  day  than  by  the  outcome  of 
many  fixed  decisions  of  some  time  past,  what 
Is  done  on  one  day  affects  the  nature  of  the 
result  on  the  next.  To  assure  the  dynamic 
character  of  safeguards  activities  they  must 
be  the  primary  activity,  even  If  not  the  sole 
activity,  of  at  least  one  organizational  posi- 
tion of  authority  In  all  groups  which  are  In- 
volved with  SNM.  This  position  needs  to  be 
structured  so  that  there  Is  a  very  frequent  re- 
examination of  the  basis  of  the  ongoing  safe- 
guards program  In  cooperation  with  all  of 
those  Involved  In  production,  physical  pro- 
tection, accounting,  quality  assurance,  safety 
and  personnel  In  order  that  the  condition 
of  the  operation  and  its  people  can  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  whole  problem.  There  must 
also  be  an  ongoing  analysis  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  people  In  the  plant  and  the  community 
around  the  plant. 

Recommendation 
We  recommend  that  an  organization  be  es- 
tablished by  each  licensee  with  the  duty  of 
examining  all  of  the  data  which  relates  to 
safeguards.  Including  material  flow  Informa- 
tion and  Information  about  personnel.  We 
further  recommend  that  as  part  of  Its  respon- 
sibility this  organization  should  make  a  dally 
determination  of  the  most  likely  devtetlon 
from  measurement  expectations  which  could 
have  safeguards  significance  and  Investigate 
It.  The  conunlttee  should  have  the  duty  to 
suggest  changes  which  might  be  made  In  the 
materials  flow  measurement,  the  physical 
protection  technique  or  the  assignment  of 
personnel  that  coiUd  promote  safeguards  effi- 
ciency. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  study  will  con- 
tribute to  a  new  understanding  of  the  level 
of  danger  represented  by  the  potential  ac- 
quisition of  explosive  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  by  malevolent  people.  We 
feel  that  the  danger  Is  large  and  growing 
due  to  the  widespread  and  Increasing  dis- 
semination of  precise  and  accurate  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  simple  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  due  to  the  Increasing  professional 
skills.  Intelligence  networks,  finances,  and 
level  of  armaments  of  terrorist  groups 
throughout  the  world. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  as  we  see  It  Is 
the  following.  The  potential  harm  to  the 
public  from  tb*  explosion  of  an  UUdtly  made 
nuclear  weapon  Is  greater  than  that  from  any 
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plausible  power  plant  accident.  Including  one 
which  Involves  a  core  meltdown  and  subse- 
quent breach  of  containment.  The  factors  In- 
volved In  preventing  the  Illegal  acquisition 
of  special  nuclear  material  and  the  subse- 
quent manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
received  a  great  deal  less  attention  than  those 
associated  with  power  plant  accidents.  The 
revelant  regulations  are  far  less  stringent 
and  we  feel  they  are  entirely  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  threat.  The  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems demands  a  clear  commitment  by  the 
AEC  to  bring  the  risk  to  the  public  from  safe- 
guards problems  down  to  the  level  of  public 
risk  associated  with  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants. 

The  report  contains  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations.  By  far  the  most  Important 
Is  that  the  threat  represented  by  unauthor- 
ized acquisition  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  the  adequacy  of  systems  to  meet  that 
threat,  should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  design 
basis  incidents.  Safeguards  systems  should 
be  designed  to  assure  that  no  single  failure 
of  an  active  or  passive  feature  of  a  system 
will  lead  to  Inability  of  that  system  to  per- 
form Its  function.  In  addition  to  this  general 
recommendation  we  have  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations about  physical  protection,  the 
need  for  better  Intelligence,  and  the  use  of 
dynamic  testing. 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  MUPs  and  LEMUFs 
have  very  little  If  any  value  for  safeguards 
and  that  the  current  use  of  these  techniques 
Is  probably  not  worth  their  cost.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  one  can  do  something  about  safe- 
guEU-ds  by  the  use  of  accounting  and  meas- 
urement, but  this  would  require  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  direct  the  accountability  effort  not  toward 
computing  an  overall  balance  as  It  now  is, 
but  toward  the  detection  of  diversion.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  current  concepts  of  MVF 
and  LEMUF  be  abandoned  as  a  basis  of  safe- 
guards and  that  they  be  replaced  by  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  accounting  and  measurement 
system,  which  ice  have  sketched  out  in  the 
report. 

Even  thoiigh  safeguard  regulations  have 
Just  been  revised  and  strengthened,  we  feel 
that  the  new  regulations  are  Inadequate  and 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  protection  of  special 
nuclear  materials.  We  hope  tlat  this  paper 
will  contribute  In  a  positive  way  to  the 
speedy  Implementation  of  such  steps. 

AEC  COMiccNT  ON  Safeguards  Report 
The  safeguards  study  made  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  released  by  Sen. 
Rlblcoff  Is  part  of  a  total  new  review  of  the 
safeguards  required  to  protect  nuclear  mate- 
rials from  theft.  This  new  critical  self-ap- 
pralsal  Is  designed  to  assure  that  safeguards 
are  continually  upgraded  to  protect  the  grow- 
ing quantity  of  these  materials  being  used 
by  private  Industry. 

The  AEC's  most  recent  action  In  this  area 
was  taken  Just  last  November  to  significantly 
strengthen  the  existing  safeguards  require- 
ments for  AEC  licenses.  The  new  safeguards 
study,  prepared  by  an  Independent  group  at 
the  request  of  the  AEC's  Director  of  Licens- 
ing, was  begun  before  the  deadline  for  Imple- 
menting all  of  the  November  requirements. 
The  fuel  used  in  practically  all  of  the 
nuclear  power  plants  In  operation  today  or 
expected  to  go  Into  operation  over  the  next 
several  years  consists  of  low-enriched 
uranium  which  cannot  be  made  Into  a 
bomb.  Plutonium  Is  being  used  in  the  breeder 
reactor  development  program,  Hlghly- 
enrlched  uranium  Is  used  In  the  naval  pro- 
grams and  In  the  clvUlan  High  Temperature 
Gas  Reactor  program.  A  very  small  amount 
of  plutonlum  Is  being  used  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  In  light  water  cooled  nuclear 
power  plants.  However,  light  water  reactors 
are  not  contributing  significantly  to  the 
safeguards  problem  at  this  time. 


The  Commission  Is  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  study  to  determine  what  additional 
measures  should  be  taken  to  further 
strengthen  the  requirements  to  safeguard 
nuclear  materials  from  theft. 

A  copy  of  the  study  was  provided  to  Sen. 
R!bicoff,  at  his  request,  earlier  this  week 

From  S.  2744 
bureau  of  nuclear  materials  securrfy 
Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Nuclear 
Materials  Security,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission  and  who  shall  serve  at 
tiie  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security 
shall— 

(1)  enforce,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
regulations  which  he  shall  recommend  and 
the  Commission  promulgates  relating  to  the 
safeguarding  of  special  nuclear  materials  and 
high-level  wastes  resulting  from  all  activi- 
ties licensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended; 

(2)  monitor,  test,  and  recommend  up- 
grading Internal  accounting  systems  for  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  licensed  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

(3)  develop.  In  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  contingency  plans  for 
dealing  with  threats,  thefts,  accidents,  and 
sabotage  relating  to  special  nuclear  materials 
and  high-level  rtidloactlve  wastes  resulting 
from  all  activities  licensed  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

(4)  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
security  agency  within  the  Bureau  to  execute 
some  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau, 
and  report  his  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mission within  one  year  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  and  such  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission 
as  soon  as  It  Is  received; 

(6)  engage  in  or  contract  for  research 
which  the  Director  of  Materials  Security 
deems  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  In  any  way  the  functions  of 
any  office  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  relating  to  the 
safeguarding  of  special  nuclear  materials 
and  high-level  wastes  resulting  from  all  ac- 
tivities within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  this  Act. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1974] 

AEC  Report  Warns  or  Peru,  of  Terrorists 

Stealing  Uranium 

(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

Washington,  April  26. — An  Internal  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  study  released  today  con- 
tains a  warning  on  what  It  called  "entirely 
Inadequate"  safeguards  to  prevent  the  theft 
by  terrorist  groups  of  uranium  and  plutonl- 
um for  the  manufacttire  of  homemade 
atomic  bombs. 

"We  feel  that  the  danger  Is  large  and  grow- 
ing," the  report  said.  It  cited  "Increasing  dis- 
semination" of  precise  and  accurate  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  simple  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  "Increasing  prtrfesslonal  skills.  In- 
telligence networks,  finances  and  level  of 
armaments  of  terrorist  groups  throughout 
the  world." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  three  scien- 
tists and  two  law  enforcement  specialists 
and  sent  this  week  to  the  commission's  di- 
rector of  licensing. 

A  copy  of  the  report  was  sent  to  Senator 
Abraham  A.  Blblcoff,  Democrat  of  Connect- 
icut, and  was  releaaed  late  to<lay  by  tbe 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


••In  recent  years  the  factors  which  make 
safeguards  a  real.  Imminent  and  vital  issue 
have  changed  rapidly  for  the  worse,  "  the  re- 
port said. 

CITES  KIDNAPPING 

It  Cited  the  growth  of  Arab  terrorism 
urban  terrorist  groups  In  Latin  America  and 
the  so-called  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  kidnapping  of 
Patricia  Hearst  does  not  represent  an  iso- 
lated and  passing  incident,  but  Is  rather  the 
precursor  of  a  wave  of  such  incidents,"  it 
said. 

"If  not  firmly  and  competently  met.  these 
kidnappings    may    lead    to   a   rise    of    urban 
terrorist    groups    in    this    country    of    a    sort 
without  precedent  in  our  history.  " 
steps  for  safety 

Steps  recommended  in  the  study  to  in- 
crease safeguards  included  the  following : 

Designing  a  system  to  protect  '•our  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  credible  threat,"  which 
was  set  as  an  attack  by  15  highly  trained 
men  on  a  facility  storing  or  transporting 
nuclear  material. 

Setting  up  of  a  Federal  nuclear  protection 
and  transportation  sen-ice  and  upgrading 
of  the  present  protection  system  by  forming 
a  "small  Federal  force"  trained  to  respond  to 
theft. 

Setting  up  Of  an  Intelligence  network  with 
•'continual  and  strong  liaison''  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reaii  of  Investigation. 

Development  of  '•threat  scenarios"  to  test 
the  adequacy  of  protection  through  "gaming 
analysis." 

Tightening  of  accounting  procedures  to 
locate  losses  immediately. 

Development  of  ••double  contingency  "  when 
measuring  plutonlum  and  uranium  in  and 
out  of  processing  steps  with  two  Independent 
observers  to  check  each  other. 

Development  of  a  system  of  dally,  precise 
measurements  and  counting  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

"The  potential  harm  to  the  public  from 
the  explosion  of  an  Illicitly  made  nuclear 
weapon  is  greater  than  from  any  plausible 
power  plant  accident,  including  one  which 
involves  a  core  meltdown  and  subsequent 
breach  of  containment,"  the  report  said. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  also  released  the  report, 
saying,  •"The  general  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  of  the  serious  danger  posed  by  the 
failure  of  the  A.E.C.  to  Institute  an  adequate 
safeguards  system." 

The  Senator  is  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  reor- 
ganize the  agency  and  upgrade  the  protec- 
tion of  uranium  and  plutonlum. 

He  withheld  a  section  of  the  report  that 
listed  possible  scenarios  for  breaching  the 
system  of  protecting  nuclear  materials  He 
said  that  the  section  was  classified. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  April  28,  1974) 

AEC    Antttheft   Measttses   Called    Grossly 

Inadequate 

(By  Thomas  0"Toole) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spends  $50 
million  a  year  safeguarding  Its  uranium  and 
plutonlum  against  theft,  a  figure  an  AEC 
study  team  says  is  grossly  Inadequate. 

•The  potential  harm  to  the  public  from 
the  explosion  of  an  Illicitly  made  nuclear 
weapK)!!  is  greater  than  that  from  any  plausi- 
ble power  plant  accident,"  the  flve-man  study 
team  told  the  AEC  in  a  35-page  report  re- 
leased by  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (D- 
Conn.).  "It  is  our  strong  feeling  that 
the  .  .  .  level  of  safety  achieved  In  keeping 
special  nuclear  material  out  of  the  hands 
of  unauthorized  people  Is  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  danger  to  the  public  In- 
volved." 

Tbe  study  team  was  made  up  of  one  AEC 
official  and  four  outside  consultants,  includ- 
ing  William   Sullivan,   former   assistant    dl- 
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rector  of  t!i-  FBI  Rnd  director  of  th 
of  NaMom!  Nar-otl^s  Intelligence  Th 
giiaiTe  was  low-keyefl,  but  there  was 
taking  tie  throat  they  see  In  the  rise 
rorl'^ni  around  the  world. 

"These  k'roupis  are  likely  to  have  av 
the  technical  knowledge  needed  to  ^ 
flEsUe  materials  a:id  for  building  a  n; 
weapo.i,"  their  rcpor:  states.  ■'They  a: 
liable  to  carry  ou*  reasonably  Kophi3„_... 
attacks  on  Installations  :ind  transport A{|on 

"We  believe."  the  team  concludes.  Ithese 
fanors  necessitate  an  Immediate  an^  far- 
roa-hlnj;  ci.ar-ge  in  tl-.e  way  v.t-  CLi.-lult  our 
safeituards  propraTO.=  "  J 

O.ie  of  ihe  first  chances  the  slucly}t(».im 
roconinieiids  Is  the  establlrhrr.ent  o."  i  fed- 
eral force  to  protect  and  transport  ur^i  uin 
and  pHitoniuni.  a  kind  of  nuclear  Brink^.^erv- 
Ice  t;uarding  tisslijuaMe  nu-taU  In-sic^d  of 
money.  j 

Th^  report  criticizes  the  wa.-  prlvaii  con- 
cerns are  a^ked  to  guard  and  transpoti  uru- 
nium  and  plutjniuni.  declaring  flatlj  that 
private  inJu^try  should  not  e.ei  be  iiskeU 
to  take  on  such  a  Job.  f 

•  Prlvaie  companies  have  i.ei;i:er  Lhejrapa- 
bUiiy  nor  the  desire  to  me;:,  the  s^r  of 
Ihreau  ■  po=ea  by  terroriils.  ihc  re.oorQsass, 
•  much  less  ti'ose  posed  by  maximum  iredl- 
Ij'.e  thre.its  "  The  re->ort  cIcsL-ribe^  the  iiaxi- 
mum  credible  threat  as  an  attack  fcy  15 
highly  trained  men.  three  f>f  whom  woik  In- 
side the  orgitnlzauon  making,  handltiig  or 
shipping  the  uranium  or  plulonium.    ■ 

"We  believe  the    insiders'  can  lnclud#  any- 
one up  to  the  highest  levels  of  management," 
the  report  .said.     This  threat  ostijnataf Is  by 
nature    both   subjective   and    Imprecis ' 
»e  believe  ii   to  be   informed  and  con 
live.  Ir  was  arrived  at  after  Informal  d 

slons   with   the  FBI  and  CIA,  and   b 

those  discussions  and  on  prior  relevan 
perlences  of  the  members  of  this  stud 
The  study  says  there  Is  a  serious  qu 
as   to    wheu   private   guirds   can   legally 
their  we.ipons  defending  nucle.^r  shipm 
It  says  some  companies  employ  guards 
have  no  bullets  in  their  guns    while  o\ 
have    instructed    their    guards    to   fire 
guns  only  in  defense  of  their  lives  an 
m  defense  of  the  uranium  or  plutonluml 

"We  were  told  by  one  transportMlon 
company  that  it  had  written  to  the  48  fon- 
tiguous  stales  asking  whether  their  ri'l- 
formed  guards  can  carry  arms  arrosj^lthe 
state  border.  '  the  report  .sava.  "They  were 
uifv-irmed  In  every  c.i.se  th  u  Ihev  couldlaot 
do  so  without  a  license  .  .  { 

In  a  recent  study  released  by  the  Geriral 
Accounting  Office,  the  slopplness  In  shlpraent 
of  nuclear  materials  was  seriously  crltlcfced 
The  OAO  said  that  one  shlpmenjl  of 
uranium  was  made  on  a  flatbed  truck  itth 
an  open  bay.  It  said  the  truck  had  no  aljrm 
svctem  or  r.idlo  and  waa  driven  by  one  i^an 
who  was  unarmed.  It  also  said  the  driver 
had  no  pre-planned  route;  he  chose  his 
route. 

Just  as  .serious  as  the  shipping  prob 
the  AEC  renort  goes  on.  is  the  accoun 
problem  of  making  sure  that  what 
uranium  and  plutonlum  go  Into  a  fac 
come  out  again  In  the  right  form  an 
f.>r  the  right  place. 

"The  uncertainties  In  the  accu.,.„.._evi 
material  balances  of  the  atomic  enerry  op*-a- 
tion  of  the  country  already  make  It  Impiil- 
ble  to  say  that  an  explosive  miss  has  fcot 
been  diverted."  the  report  states,  "and  If 
reliance  is  placed  solely  on  material  bailee 
methods  that  statement  wUl  have  to  be  Ex- 
panded many,  many  fold  In  the  neiT  futui  " 
Earlier  this  year.  Congress  was  told  t|iat 
the  AEC  had  spent  $5  million  Investlgadng 
the  disappearance  of  132  pounds  of  uranhin- 
2Ja  from  a  fuels  fabricating  plant  at  Apollo. 
Pa.  The  metal  had  disappeared  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  for  a  whUe  the  Peoples  Repf  b- 
llc  of  ChUia  was  a  suspect  In  the  Investiga- 
tion, r 


How  serious  Is  the  disappearance  of  132 
pounds  of  uranium  235? 

That  Is  precisely  the  amount  of  uranium 
In  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  In 
1945.  It  is  far  more  than  is  needed  to  fashion 
a  weapon  these  days,  when  the  AEC  privately 
says  that  11  pounds  of  uranIum-235  is  all 
a  sophisticated  engineer  needs  tj  make  an 
atomic  bamb. 

The  AEC  concluded  that  the  missing  132 
pounds  had  been  lost  through  spillage  bad 
Inventory  melhod-s,  bad  weighing  techniques 
and  human  accounting  errors.  This  alone 
was  enough  for  the  AEC  study  te.-un.  which 
recommends  that  the  present  a-counting 
system  In  nuclear  plants  "be  abandon^-d  v.s  a 
basis  of  safeguards. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  P^tt.  Aiir.  27,  1974 1 

Km.    Sti-dv    Warns    TftRRoRisis    Cox-ld   Get 

Own  A-Weapons 

(By  Thomas  O'Toolei 

Th?  world-wide  Incre.ise  In  terrorist  group 
activity,  the  rash  of  political  kldnnplnys  and 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  power  plants 
raises  a  serious  threat  that  uranium  might 
be  stolen  in  large  enough  quantities  for  ter- 
rorists to  build  their  own  atomic  weapon 

That  is  the  conclu-slon  of  a  special  .safe- 
^'uards  study  done  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
C  ommlsslon.  The  study  was  released  yester- 
day by  Sen  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn  i  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 

Bm.'"'«.^  °"  E.xecutlve  Reorganization. 
Rlblcoff  s  panel  has  been  conducting  hearings 
nn  the  proposed  .reparation  of  the  AEC  Into 
two  separate  organizations. 

.,  ^,'k  "'^^^^'"^"•"^''  "'^  ^'"'^y  o^er  objections 
o>  the  AEC.  which  asked  him  as  late  as  yes- 
^^rday  morning  not  to  make  the  study  public 
Rl  Mcoff  originally  embargoed  the  study  untU 
Sunday  then  angrUy  moved  It  up  one  day 
when  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

ancrncon.*"''"^''  ""'  "^*  ''^''  >-'*^<^'>' 
"That  was  a  courtesy  copy  thev  got  and 
a?dJrl.K.°"'  "'  '^  "  *^  their- own,"  2n 
rt  sM.^»^'^J^°"  ^"*-  "^^^  ^^"'^'o'-  1«  deeply 
disturbed    by    this   move,    which    he   regards 

people"'"'  '°  ''"^^  "'"  ^""  ^^'^  ^^°"^  *^» 

Hil*^^  '■'''i^f.'  *^  prepared  for  the  AEC's 
director  of  licensing  by  a  te»m  cf  four  out- 
side consultants  and  one  AEC  official,  who 
together  concluded  that  safeguarding  nuclear 
u  capons  materials  has  become  a  far  more 
dimcult  task  than  It  used  to  be 

The  study  blamed  the  rise  of  terrorist 
Kroups  as  one  factor  In  the  growing  risk  of 
nuclear  theft.  "•""ig  riss  oi 

fic,f,"*r"rw'°"^'  ''''•'•orl.t  organizations,  par- 

icularly  those  of  the  Arabs,  probably  have 

the  abinty  to  infiltrate  highly  ^trained  tear^s 

rt  ,fi?„  .  i"*"  '"*"  *^'^  country  without 
detection,"  the  study  warned 

AmeH.*<f1'"°'''  *  "i""'*''  ""^  groups  In  Latin 
of  urhl  r*  K^P^^l'^^'ly  Shown  the  abUlty 
?,„o^  >  terrorist    groups    to   operate    with 

'aid    ^'"P^'^'y  ^"f  J°"K  Pwiods  of  tune,"  it 

v„I??^  H^-"''  ""*  ^*"''  "^*y'8  terrorists  are 
vastly  different  from  their  ancestors,  a  dif- 
ference that  makes  them  far  more  skilled  at 

terrorism. 

•Tliese  groups  are  quite  different  from 
those  more  traditional  rural  movement 
wmch  operate  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
peasantrj-."  the  study  said. 

s-^^/h  ?"  ^"'^  *'*  normally  led  and  largely 
staffed  by  upper-mlddle-class  members  of  the 

tanf  ,  ^"\!!''*'  **°''*  °^  '^"'^  »»«'«»  Impor- 
tant Joba  m  the  community.  Such  groups 
can  have  an  enormous  Impact  on  a  ^X 
even  when  they  lack  the  strength  to  take 
power  themselves,"  It  said.  b  "    >■"  ^"m 

The  study  said  that  while  nuclear  safe- 
guards had  be«n  rtrengthened  in  recent  yeanj 
more  recent  erenta  made  further  strength- 
ening a  necessity. 


"The  first  factor  is  the  widespread  and  In- 
creasing dissemination  of  precise  and  ac- 
curate Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  nu- 
clear weapon  In  your  basement."  the  study 
group  said.  "While  such  Information  may 
have  always  been  available  it  was  masked  by 
a  great  deal  of  Irrelevant  and  incorrect  Ui- 
fcrmatlon.  also  readily  available." 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  has  also 
greatly  Increased  the  number  of  people 
around  the  world  who  have  the  knowh^w  to 
make  a  basement  bomb. 

■  There  Is  a  slow  but  couUuulng  movement 
of  personnel  Into  and  out  of  the  areas  of 
weapons  design  and  manufacturing."  the 
.stidy  went  ou.  "These  moves  are  sometimes 
forced  and  can  create  very  strong  resent- 
ments in  the  people  Involved,  and  as  a  re- 
sult larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people 
with  experience  in  proccoslu-  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  with  varying  psycholog- 
ical attitudes  are  dispersed  In  the  overall  In- 
dustrial community." 

The  study  said  the  second  factor  forcing'  a 
Mronger  safeguards  program  Is  the  recent 
rash  of  political  kldnaplngs  In  the  United 
Slates. 

'It  is  our  opinion  that  the  kidnaping  of 
Patricia  Hearst  does  not  represent  an  isolated 
and  passing  Incident,"  the  study  team  con- 
cluded, "but  is  rather  the  precursor  of  a 
wave  of  such  incidents,  if  not  firmly  and 
competently  met.  these  kldnaplngs  may  lead 
to  a  rise  of  urban  terrorist  groups  In  this 
country  of  a  sort  without  precedent  In  our 
history." 

The  study  team  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  nuclear  protection  and 
transportation  service,  whose  sole  job  would 
be  the  protecting  and  shipping  of  nuclear 
materials.  It  suggested  that  such  a  force  be 
set  up  now.  "to  help  meet  the  present 
pressing  need  for  such  a  force." 

It  also  recommended  that  the  tJ  S.  Intelli- 
gence network  devote  more  time  to  Infiltrat- 
ing terrorist  groups  and  more  money  in 
studying  the  ways  that  terrorists  might  oon- 
celve    to   steal    nuclear   materials. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  1074] 
Report  Warns  op  Atomic  Thefts 
(By  Roberta  Homing) 
An    biternal   Atomic    Energy    CommLsslon 
ret.ort  warns  that  safeguards  against  thefts 
of    extremely    hazardous    nuclear    materials 
and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  home- 
made   nuclear    bombs   are    "entirely   inade- 
quate." '    •"'""' 

The  document,  which  was  prepared  by 
four  outside  consultants  and  one  AEC  offi- 
cial, strongly  recommends  the  hnmedlate  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  federal  nuclear  pro- 
tect'on  cadre  and  transportation  service  to 
safeguard  nuclear  materials  moving  about 
the  country.  * 

Some  of  the  recommendations  have  a  sci- 
ence flctlon-llke  quality. 

The  consultants  recommend,  for  Instance 
creaMon  of  a  Special  Response  Force  to  re- 
spond to  "incidents."  The  force  would  get 
emergency  help  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Including  the  use  of  fighter  planes 
and  setting  up  "black  hat  teani"  to 
develop  contingency  plans  for  dealing  with 
sabotage  or  diversion  of  nuclear  materials 

"The  potential  harm  to  the  public  from 
the  explosion  of  an  Illicitly  made  nuclear 
weapon  Is  greater  than  that  from  any  plausi- 
ble power  plant  accident."   the  study  says 

Moreover,  It  says,  the  potential  for  sabo- 
tage and  theft  has  received  a  great  deal  less 
attention  from  the  public  and  the  AEC  than 
has  power  plant  safety. 

"The  seriousness  of  the  problem  demands 
a  clear  commitment  by  the  AEC  to  bring  the 
risk  to  the  public  from  safeguards  problems 
down  to  the  level  of  public  risk  associated 
with  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants." 
the  study  says. 
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The  study  group  said  that  "tn  recent  years 
the  factors  which  make  safeguards  a  real, 
imminent  and  vital  Issue  have  changed  rap- 
idly for  the  worst." 

As  examples,  the  study  team  cites  the  In- 
crease of  terrorist  groups  and  their  greater 
professional  skills,  Intelligence  networks,  fi- 
nances and  levels  of  armaments  throughout 
the  world. 

In  addition,  the  report  says,  two  new  fac- 
tors have  emerged  In  recent  months  "which 
make  necessary  a  new  and  fundamental  look 
at  the  problem." 

The  first  of  these,  It  says,  Is  the  wide- 
spread and  Increasing  dissemination  of  "pre- 
cise and  accui-ate  Instructions  on  how  to 
make  a  nuclear  weapon  In  your  basement." 

The  second,  it  says.  Is  the  recent  start  of 
political  kldnaplngs  In  the  United  States, 
the  Patricia  Hearst  case. 

The  study  team  said  it  does  not  believe 
the  Hearst  kidnaping  represents  an  isolated 
or  passing  incident,  but  is  rather  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  wave  of  such  Incidents.  "If  not 
firmly  and  competently  met.  these  kldnap- 
lngs may  lead  to  a  rise  of  urban  terrorist 
groups  In  this  country  of  a  sort  without  prec- 
edent in  our  history."  It  says. 

The  safeguards  study  was  ordered  by  the 
AEC  two  months  ago  and  apparently  was 
considered  an  Internal  document  to  be  used 
In    future    policy   making. 

However,  a  copy  of  the  report  was  obtained 
by  Sen.  Abe  Rlblcoff.  D-Conn.,  who  decided 
to  make  It  public  tomorrow. 

But  late  yesterday.  Rep.  Melvin  Price, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  released  a  copy 
and  announced  he  plans  to  hold  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible  on  what  the  AEC  plans  to 
do  about  safeguards. 

The  study  group  consisted  of  Dr.  John 
Googln  of  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Division; 
Robert  Jefferson  of  the  Sandla  National  Lab- 
oratory, AEC:  Dr.  Daniel  Kleitman.  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  William  Sullivan,  former 
assistant  director  of  the  FBI,  and  Dr.  David 
Rosenbaum,  former  assistant  to  SuUlvan 
when  he  was  with  the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  16,  1974] 
Lock  the  Nuclear  Barn  Door 

The  threats  of  terrorists  blackmailing  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  with 
homemade  nuclear  devices  made  from  stolen 
nuclear  materials  will  Increaise  In  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Increasing  prospect  of  that  threat  was 
recently  voiced  by  a  Ford  Foundation-spon- 
sored study;  testimony  before  a  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Connecticut's  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff;  and  by  State  Rep.  Russell  L. 
Post,  Republican  of  Canton. 

The  Ford  Foundation  study  concluded  that 
nuclear  bombs  or  devices  that  would  disperse 
lethal  radio-active  materials  could  be  built 
by  one  person  or  a  group  of  persons  using 
non-nuclear  materials  obtained  at  hardware 
stores  or  scientific  supply  houses.  The  nuclear 
materials  that  could  be  used  In  such  devices 
win  be  widely  transported  between  atomic 
facilities  within  four  years,  and  some  of  the 
materials  could  be  obtained  by  organized 
terrorists  now,  according  to  the  report. 

Recently  Assemblyman  Post  raised  several 
questions  about  the  safety  of  atomic  plants 
and  shipments,  warning  that  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  sabotage  and  political  blackmail. 

The  Ford  Foundation  study  states  that 
commercial  and  military  facilities  do  not 
maintain  an  accurate  Inventory  of  atomic 
materials,  and  that  very  strict  accounting 
procedures  »re  needed,  linked  together  by 
computers  and  alarm  systems  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  even  minute  amounts  of  the  materials 
that.  In  total,  could  be  used  to  make  atomic 
devices. 


Present  Inventory  systems  are  so  uncoordi- 
nated that  even  atomic  hoaxes  can  be  at  least 
temporarily  successful  because  government 
and  Industry  officials  can't  be  certain  that 
some  materials  might  not  in  fact  have  been 
stolen. 

In  1970.  the  mayor  of  Orlando,  Florida,  re- 
ceived a  written  threat  that  the  city  would 
be  destroyed  with  a  nuclear  explosive  If  a 
demand  for  $1  million  was  not  met.  The 
threat  was  accompanied  by  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  exploding  device,  accurate  enough  to 
cause  officials  to  take  the  threat  seriously. 
And  for  a  time  local  officials  were  not  certain 
where  to  go  to  determine  whether  any  atomic 
materials  had  been  stolen.  Later,  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  hoax,  a  local  high-school  boy, 
was  arrested. 

A  recent  study  of  ■■non-conventional  nu- 
clear threats  '  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for  coordinat- 
ing federal,  state  and  local  agencies  to 
quickly  assess  the  credibility  of  any  threats 
when  they  occur.  An  expert  on  nuclear  safety. 
Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  who  testified  beiore 
Senator  Rlblcoff's  committee,  commented 
that  the  need  for  coordination  Is  of  such  high 
urgency,  and  the  possibility  of  threats  is  so 
great,  that  the  work  of  coordination  should 
be  under  the  National  Security  Council. 

Dr.  Taylor  also  told  Senator  Rlblcoff  that 
the  risks  are  "international  in  scope.  Special 
nuclear  materials  stolen  In  one  country  could 
be  used  for  nuclear  threats  In  other  coun- 
tries .   .   ." 

According  to  the  Ford  Foundation  study, 
there  is  little  time  left  to  tighten  security 
and  perfect  safeguards  to  prevent  atomic 
materials  from  being  stolen  from  the  expand- 
ing and  Increasingly  more  complex  nuclear 
market. 

The  many  warnings  on  the  growing  danger 
of  atomic  theft  and  blackmaU  should  be 
heeded  by  International  federal,  state  and 
local  authorlUes,  and  security  measures 
should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  time  to  lock  the  nuclear  barn  door  is 
now — not  after  a  blackmail  attempt  Is  made, 
or  after  an  atomic  device  has  been  con- 
structed by  terrorists  who  managed  to  steal 
fissionable  material  from  conmierclal  or  mill. 
tary  atomic  supplies. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,   Apr. 

30.  1974] 

AEC    Sateccabds    of    Nuclear    Fuel    Called 

"Inadequate" 

(By  Monty  Hoyt) 

Washington. — A  major  study — the  second 
In  three  weeks — has  found  U.S.  safeguards  to 
prevent  possible  nuclear  theft  or  blackmail 
by  terrorist  groups  "entirely  madequate  to 
meet  the  threat." 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  a  team  of  outside  consult- 
ants was  released  by  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff 
(D)  of  Connecticut  last  weekend,  over  the 
AECs  objection.  The  Senator,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  executive  reor- 
ganization, has  been  holding  hearings  on  his 
bill  to  reorganize  the  AEC  Into  two  separate 
agencies. 

The  report  said:  "The  harm  to  the  public 
from  the  explosion  of  an  illicitly  made  nu- 
clear weapon  is  greater  than  that  from  any 
plausible  power  plant  accident." 

The  widespread  growth  of  urban  terrorism 
coupled  with  the  "Increasing  dissemination 
of  precise  and  accurate  instructions  on  how 
to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  in  your  basement" 
make  it  Imperative  to  have  an  "immediate 
and  far-reaching  change"  In  the  nuclear 
safeguards  program,  the  report  finds. 

A  study  by  the  Ford  Foundation  Energy 
Policy  Project,  released  earlier  this  month, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  wave  of  political  kidnappings  In  the 
UjS.  characterized  by  the  Patricia  Hearst 
case,  "may  lead  to  a  rise  of  urban  terrorist 


groups  In  this  country  of  a  sort  without  prec- 
edent in  our  history,"  the  AEC  report 
warned. 

"These  groups  are  likely  to  have  available 
to  them  the  sort  of  technical  knowledge 
needed  to  use  the  now-widely  disseminated 
i:;structlons  for  processing  fissile  materials 
and  for  building  a  nuclear  weapon.  They  are 
also  liable  to  be  able  to  carry  out  reasonably 
sophisticated  attacks  on  Installations  and 
transportation."  the  report  states. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  releasing  the  study, 
said  he  was  doing  so  because  "the  general 
public  is  entitled  to  know  of  the  serious 
danger  posed  by  the  failure  of  the  AEC  to 
institvite  an  adequate  safeguards  system  " 

Nonetheless,  the  study  found  even  the 
newly  revised  and  strengthened  AEC  safe- 
guard regulations  to  be  "inadequate  " 

"The  seriousness  of  the  problem  demands 
a  clear  commitment  by  the  AEC  to  bring  the 
risk  to  the  public  from  safeguards  problems 
down  to  the  level  of  public  risk  associated 
with  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plant,s  " 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
report : 

Establish  a  federal  nuclear  protection  and 
transportation  service,  bringing  all  protec- 
tion functions  requiring  use  of  force  under 
direct  federal  responsibility. 

Set  up  strong  links  between  the  AEC  atid 
the  CIA.  FBI,  and  other  intelligence-gather- 
ing agencies  to  focus  on  the  safeguards  prob- 
lem as  it  affects  national  defense  and 
security. 

Devise  dynamic  testing  systems  for  nuclear 
licensees.  Including  "blackhat"  Infiltration 
teams,  to  determine  if  safeguard  systems  In 
Individual  plants  can  withstand  attempts  to 
breach  them. 

The  AEC,  which  earlier  this  year  instituted 
more  stringent  regulations  to  protect  nuclear 
materials,  has  consistently  defended  Its  safe- 
guards system. 

"The  system  Is  complete  for  the  level  of  risk 
today,"  an  AEC  commissioner  told  this  news- 
paper prior  to  the  release  of  the  report.  How- 
ever, he  acknowledged  that  as  quantities  of 
nuclear  materials  In  the  private  sector  in- 
creased, "existing  safeguard  requirements 
may  in  the  future  need  to  be  upgraded." 

Upgrading  materials  accounting  systems  to 
thwart  would-be  thieves  from  diverting  weap- 
ons, grade  materials  from  nuclear  facilities 

The  report  states  that  "safeguard  systems 
should  be  designed  to  assure  that  no  single 
failure  of  an  active  or  passive  feature  of  a 
system  will  lead  to  the  Inability  of  that  sys- 
tem to  perform  Its  function." 

Criticisms  In  the  Ford  Foundation  study 
said  that  despite  the  current  inadequacies  in 
the  system,  further  safeguards  could  be  im- 
plemented to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  theXt 
to  "an  acceptable  level." 

While  the  threat  of  nuclear  theft  is  low. 
the  results  could  be  catastrophic,  the  Ford 
study  wsirned.  Terrorists  or  criminals  could 
use  the  materials  to  threaten  groups,  govern- 
ments, or  even  whole  communities. 

"It  (the  problem)  will  magnify  many-fold 
unless  we  come  to  grips  with  It  now."  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff  warns, 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  27,   1974] 

AvAii  .ABiLrry  of  N-Bomb  Goods  Hrr 

(By  Robert  Waters  i 

Washington. — A  report  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (AEC)  made  public  Friday 
by  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.,  claims 
that  the  AEC  is  using  an  "entirely  inade- 
quate" system  to  safeguard  nuclear  explo- 
sives from  terror  groups  capable  of  building 
their  own  bombs. 

The  report,  made  by  a  team  of  four  outside 
experts  and  one  AEC  official,  claims  that  the 
threat  "to  the  public  from  an  Illicitly  made 
nuclear  weapon  is  greater  than  that  from  any 
plausible  power  plant  accident." 

Rlblcoff  said  he  was  making  the  report 
public  because  the  American  people  are  "en- 
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titled  to  know  .  .  .  tlie  serioius  danger  pos«d 
bv  the  raUure  of  the  AEC  to  InsHiute  au 
p.deri';ate  safeKiiard.s  system  "  ^- 

Ihe  report  {.peclflcally  says  the  rfceiit  Pa- 
tricia Hearst  political  kidnaping  ctae  Is  an 
example  of  the  da.igers  the  nation  piay  face 
If  a  better  safeguard  system  Isn't  set  up. 

•  It  is  our  opinion"  the  report  saj-s.  "that 
the  kidnaping  of  Patricia  Hearst  adoes  not 
represent  an  isolated  and  passing:  Incident 
init  13  rather  the  precursor  of  q  waw  of  :-uch 
Incidents. 

■  If  not  firmly  and  ^ompetenMy  nflct.  the.-,e 
kldiiaplngs  mav  lead  ro  a  rise  of  iirban  ter- 
rorist groups  111  this  country  of  a  s,  rt  wiihoui 
precedent  In  our  history 

These  groups  are  likely  to  have  »vailal:!p 
to  them  the  sort  of  technical  kiiowledge 
uetrled  to  use  the  now  widely  dlss^.inated 
insiructions  for  processing  fissile  materlnl.s 
and  for  building  a  nuclrar  weapon,  ^hey  are 
also  liable  to  be  able  to  carry  out  reason- 
ably sophisticated  attacks  on  instjillatlons 
and  transportation.  S 

"We  belie\e  these  new  factors  nsiessitate 
an  lir.ir.cdlatc  't;;d  far-re.ichli'c  cha'-gc  In  the 
way  we  cundtict  our  salegnarc'.s  programs." 

PARTLY    .*;FtREl  ; 

Rlblcoff  .said  that  the  AEC  re-orS  lie  was 
rplf.-uing  wa.-,  o:::y  part  of  the  compete  doc- 
ument submitted  by  the  experU.  jlinother 
separate  section  is  b«'lr:g  kept  set-ret.  he  said. 

This  section  lists  "Scenarios"  for  .-specinc 
examples — of  how  uianlum  and  pliitonlum 
u.sed  m  the  nuclo.ir  power  Industi-y  may 
be  seized.  Riblcoff  Paid  the  sections  of  the 
report  he  was  releasing  contains  narspeciUc 
outlines  or  suggestions  on  how  materials 
can  be  stolen  or  bombs  produced. 

In  assessing  the  AEC  s  present  safeguard 
system,  the  consultants  said: 

"The  factors  involved  in  prevenSng  the 
Ulecal  acqulsttlfn  of  special  nucle«-  mate- 
rial and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons  have  received  a  great  deal  le.sj; 
attention  than  those  aseociated  wltii  power 
plant  accidents.  The  relevant  regulaUons  are 
far  less  stringent  and  we  feel  they  are  en- 
tirely Inadequate   to  meet  the   threat." 

Tae  experts  contended  that  even  though 
safeguard  regulations  had  recently  been 
strengthened,  these  new  re{;ulatlons  ioo  were 
inadequate. 

"Immediau  step.s  rhoulti  be  taken  ti 
greatly  strengthen  U.e  protection  of^tpeciul 
nuclear  materials." 

A  major  recommeirJation  by  the  Experts 
is  "the  establUhment  of  a  federal  ^uclear 
protection   and    transportation    scrvlcp  .  .  ." 

RIBICOFF    BH.L  ■' 

Riblcoff  noted  that  his  own  bill,  a^valtlng 
committee  approval,  calls  for  a  reorfanlza- 
tlon  of  the  AEC  and  the  establLshmemt  of  a 
"Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Safegua^ls  " 

The  study  group  found  that  uncertjilntles 
In  present  materials  accounting  systems. 
"make  It  Impossible  to  say  that  an  ejtbloslve 
ma.s.s  has  not  been  diverted."  PurthSinore. 
the  study  found  that  "the  time  del  ly  in 
the  Inventory  .system  Is  long  enough  o  al- 
low a  skilled  diverter  to  have  consti  jcted 
an  explosive  device  before  the  systen .  can 
reach  a  conclusion  that  a  dlversloi  has 
taken  place."  i 

Riblcoff  termed  the  report  one  of  thainost 
important  documents  ever  to  come  a  Jt  of 
the   Atomic   Energy   Commission." 

"Its  lessons  are  clear  for  all  Amer:  cans 
If  we  are  someday  to  confidently  rely  oj  nu- 
clear power  as  a  main  source  of  our  felcc- 
trlclty,  we  must  begin  now  to  make  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  nuclear  mat  rials 
airtight  and  fool  proof,"  RlblcolT  ^Id. 
"Otherwise  we  will  be  held  hostage  b|  the 
very  technology  that  Is  supposed  to  gl  e  us 
self-sufflclency  and  prosperity." 
Riblcoff  added: 

"As  serious  as  the  safeguards  problc  m  Is 
today,  !t  win  magnify  manyfold  unle^  we 
come  to  grips  with  it  now.  It  takes  oi^  20 
pounds  of  Plutonium  to  make  a  crude  tjsmb. 
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The  AEC  Itaelf  estimates  tiiat  by  1980,  there 
will  b«  more  plutoulum  In  the  commercial 
sector  than  the  government  sector,  includ- 
ing the  government  weapons  program.  The 
present  generation  of  light  water  nuclear 
reactors  will  produce  60.000  pounds  of  plu- 
tonlum  a  year  by  1980.  The  next  generation 
of  reactors— the  so-called  fast  breeder,  which 
produces  more  plutonium  than  It  consumes — 
will  generate  GOO.OOO  pounds  of  plutonium 
by  the  year  2000.  v.'e  must  act  before  It  is 
too  tale." 

'I he  AEC  study  group  consi-;ted  of:  Dr. 
John  Googln,  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Divi- 
sion; Robert  Jefferson,  Sandla  National  Lab- 
oratory. AEC;  Dr.  Daniel  Kleltman.  profes- 
sor of  mathematics.  MIT;  William  Sullivan, 
former  assistant  director  of  the  FBI  and 
former  director  of  the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence  (ONNIi.  and  Dr.  David 
Kosenbaum.  former  asMstant  to  Sullivan  at 
ONNI. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  354,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  354)  to  esUbll.sh  a  nationwide 
•system  of  adequate  and  uniiorm  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condi- 
tlin  precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  In  order  to  prcmo'e  aud 
regulate  Interstate  commerce. 


I  Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  27,  1974 1 
RtBicoFF  Says  AEC  Trifd  Soppression 
W.\SHrNCTON.-  An  angry  Sen.  Abraham  A. 
Riblcoff.  D-Conn  .  charged  FYlday  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Cnmml<;.^!on  (AEC)  attempted 
to  suppre-.s  a  report  outlining  "entirely  In- 
adequate" AEC  sy.stems  for  safeguarding 
nuc'ear  materials. 

Riblcoff  said  an  AEC  member  called  him 
Friday  morning  after  le.irnlng  that  the  Con- 
necticut Democrat  planned  to  re:ea<;e  the 
story.  Riblcoff  said  he  was  asked  "to  sit  on 
It." 
"I  t.^id  them  'ynu  can't  do  that"  ",  he  .<?ald. 
"You  Juit  can't  keep  this  report  from  the 
public.  I  told  the  AKC,"  said  Riblcoff 

R'blrnff's  crmments  came  after  his  staff 
Ic  irned  e.arly  Friday  evening  that  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Commltee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
apparently  forewarned  that  Riblcoff  w»a  re- 
lea  Ing  the  report  himself,  distributed  copies 
of  It  Friday  evening  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Press  Gallery. 

Members  of  RIblcoff's  staff  said  the  pre- 
mature relea.'e  of  the  report  was  obviously 
Intended  to  undercut  Rlblcoffs  comments 
and  statements  on  the  report. 

Riblcoff  himself  said  he  was  "deeply 
disturbed"  that  the  Joint  committee  had 
launched  "this  la.st  minute  tactic  to  keep 
the  full  story  from  the  people."  Riblcoff  said 
lie  bad  earlier  scheduled  the  report  for  Sun- 
day publication  In  order  to  give  bTth  news- 
men working  on  the  story  and  the  AEC  ItseU 
time  to  complete  a  "well-rounded  story"  on 
the  report. 

The  Connecticut  Democrat  said  that  he  had 
personally  ordered  copies  of  his  own  state- 
ment together  with  the  AEC  report  to  be 
sent  Into  the  AEC  Friday  so  that  they  would 
have  ample  time  to  comment  on  It. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  is  the  bill 
now  open  to  further  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  at  least  three  amend- 
ments will  be  presented  today,  although 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  rollcall  votes  on  at  least  two 
of  those  amendments  will  go  over  until 
tomorrow.  For  the  presentation  of  those 
amendments,  we  will  be  prepared  very 
shortly. 

At  tills  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quotum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  at  the  present  time 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  >.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  in  a 
few  moments  offer  an  amendment  that 
I  have  submitted.  It  is  printed  and  lying 
on  the  desks  of  each  Senator. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  general  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

One  question  that  is  often  asked  about 
S.  354  is:  Why  does  the  No-Fault  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Act  limit  a  person's 
right  to  sue  for  his  intangible  damages 
in  certain  cases. 

In  order  to  provide  every  automobile 
accident  victim  timely  compensation  for 
economic  loss — up  to  certain  limits — 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  av- 
erage cost  of  automobile  insurance.  To 
decide  whether  or  not  such  a  limitation 
is  sound,  one  must  first  examine  and 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  present 
automobile  accident  compensation  sys- 
tem works. 

I  have  at  my  desk — and  I  will  submit 
it  for  the  Record — a  tabulation  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  report  on 
the  automobile  compensation  system 
which  summarizes  vividly  the  working  of 
the  present  system. 

This  Is  a  comparison  of  the  repara- 
tions received  by  fatally  or  seriously  in- 
jured persons  with  or  without  tort  re- 
covery by  size  of  loss. 
In  a  case  where  there  Is  total  eco- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

is  there  further  morning  business?  „.  „  ^.^  „„^,^  „,„_  „  „^,  „„. 

fuStr'^^'^°  ^^^^  !"  "^*"  ""'"•^  ^««  "'  '««  «>«"  >50?  S^^r^nt 

f^rK.f^  morning  busln«»s?  If  not,  morn-  receive  recovery  with  tort.  However,  the 

ing  business  is  concluded.  ratio  of  net  recovery  to  loss  with  tort 
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is  4.5  percent,  whereas  without  tort  it  Is 
0.8  percent. 

Going  up  to  the  highest  category, 
25.000  and  over,  the  ratio  becomes 
even  more  warped — with  tort,  it  is  .3,  and 
without  tort,  it  Is  also  .3. 

The  table  shows  what  happens  to  auto- 
mobile accident  victims  whose  Injuries 
result  in  various  levels  of  economic  loss — 
both  those  with  recovery  based  upon 
fault — tort  recovery — and  those  without 
such  recovery.  The  overall  picture  is  very 
bleak.  Those  with  fault-based  tort  re- 
covery— only  48  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobile accident  victims — recover  only  60 
percent  of  their  economic  loss.  Those 
without  fault-based  recovery  obtain  only 
40  percent  of  their  economic  loss.  The 
inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  of  automobile  accident 
victims,  either  those  at  fault  or  those 
not  at  fault,  is  inadequate.  The  inade- 
quacy Is  particularly  significant  when  a 
person  is  seriously  injured  and  sustains 
a  large  amoimt  of  economic  loss. 

This  tal>le  depicts  certain  distortions 
in  the  present  compensation  pattern  for 
automobile  accident  victims.  As  stated  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  study : 

V?hen  the  economic  loss  was  small,  i.e.,  less 
th*n  $fiOO,  the  victims  recovering  under  tort 
received  an  average  of  4'/^  times  their  eco- 
nomic loss;  but,  at  the  other  end  of  the  loss 
spectrum,  when  loss  was  $25,000  or  more, 
even  successful  tort  claimants  recovered  a 
net  recovery  of  only  'j  of  their  economic 
loss. 

In  fact,  when  economic  loss  exceeded 
$25,000,  the  individual,  on  the  average, 
recovers  only  30  percent  of  his  economic 
loss  whether  he  has  or  does  not  have  a 
fault-based  claim. 

There  is  a  further  irony  with  regard 
to  the  performance  of  the  present  auto- 
mobile compensation  system.  Those 
automobile  accident  victims  with  tort 
recovery  who  are  theoretically  entitled 
to  compensation  for  both  tangible  said 
Intangible  losses  are  likely  to  receive 
compensation  for  Intangible  damage 
only  when  their  economic  loss  is  small. 
As  the  Department  of  Transportation 
study  notes: 

P^irthermore,  while  tort  theory  says  that 
qualified,  innocent  victims  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  all  their  losses,  both  tan- 
gible and  intangible,  even  successful  tort 
claimants  with  serious  injuries,  who  pre- 
sumably also  suffered  serious  intangible 
losses,  do  not  on  the  average  recover  even 
their  economic  loss. 

How  would  S.  354  change  the  auto- 
mobile accident  victim  compensation  as 
depicted  In  table  9? 

S.  354  would  assure  each  and  every 
automobile  accident  victim — ^whether  he 
had  fault-based  lawsuit  recovery  or 
not — 100-percent  compensation  of  his  or 
her  economic  loss  up  to  about  $25,000. 
All  medical  and  rehabilitation  expense 
would  be  paid  for,  no  matter  how  great 
that  expense.  In  addition,  payment  for 
pain  and  suffering  would  be  made  to  the 
most  serloudy-lnjured  victim,  not  the 
least  seriously-Injured.  This  table  depicts 
the  compensation  plchire  as  It  would  be 
imder  8.  354. 

It  shows  that  those  with  serious  in- 
juries and  valid  claims,  if  they  have  a 
small  claim,  receive  more  than  their  In- 


tangible loss,  while  those  with  a  large 
claim  for  serious  injuries  receive  less. 

Additional  recovery  for  nwieconomlc 
detriment  would  be  available  to  persons 
seriously  and  permanently  injured  or 
laid  up  for  more  than  6  months.  Under 
the  bill  as  it  has  now  been  modified,  it 
is  90  days,  laid  up  for  more  than  90 
days.  Survivors  of  deceased  victims 
would  be  able  to  sue  for  their  noneco- 
nopiic  detriment  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  Recovery  for  noneconomic 
detriment  would  not  be  related  to  eco- 
nomic loss,  although  persons  with  the 
greatest  economic  loss  on  the  average 
are  those  vi'ith  the  most  serious  injuries. 
But  a  small  child  who  lost  an  eye  would 
receive  all  its  small  economic  loss — ^that 
is.  medical  expenses — and  still  be  en- 
titled to  sue  for  noneconomic  detri- 
ment— pain  and  suffering,  et  cetera. 

When  we  compare  the  at)ove  table  to 
the  preceding  table  describing  the  pres- 
ent compensation  system.  The  automo- 
bile accident  victim  has  gained  a  great 
deal  by  merely  eliminating  the  overpay- 
ment of  small  claims. 

The  automobile  insurance  premium 
payer  has  also  gained  a  great  deid.  The 
independent  actuarial  firm  of  Milliman 
&  Robertson,  Inc.,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  to  develop  an  ac- 
curate no-fault  costing  model,  has  pre- 
sented the  best  available  actuarial  in- 
formation on  S.  354.  It  discloses  that 
average  premiums  will  go  down  in  every 
State  which  enacts  a  State  no-fault  plan 
in  compliance  with  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards  in  S.  354.  The  chart  I 
shall  submit  for  the  Record  shows  the 
percentage  decreases  in  average  personal 
injury  insurance  premium  and  the  dol- 
lar savings  of  the  individuals  that  such 
a  savings  makes. 

For  example,  in  California,  under  their 
legislation,  with  the  new  amendments 
which  have  been  tacked  on  on  the  floor, 
the  amount  has  been  recalculated.  The 
amendments  which  were  adopted  on  the 
floor  changed  the  90-day  threshold  and 
eliminated  the  deductible  of  $2,500  for 
noneconomic  detriment.  It  has  been 
changed  so  that  the  premiums  are  varied 
now. 

California  would  go  down  22  percent 
with  these  amendments  included. 

For  example,  my  State  of  Utah  would 
go  dovim  11  percent  in  premium  costs, 
and  so  it  goes  through  the  whole  list. 
The  corrected  tabulation  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  9.— COMPARISON  OF  REPARATIONS  RECEIVED  BY 
FATALLY  OR  SERIOUSLY  INJURED  PERSONS  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  TORT  RECOVERY  BY  SIZE  OF  LOSS 
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Total  economic  loss 

Percent 
wrthtoft 
lecovery 

Ratio  dt  net  recovery 
to  loss 

With       Without 
tort              tor 

tlto)499 

54 
63 
4» 
47 
M 
44 
52 
42 

4.S 

2.6 
2.4 
2.0 
L6 
l.l 
.7 
.3 

0.8 

J500to$999  

$1,000  tDtl,4M 

$1,500  to  S2.490 

1.0 

J2.500to$4J99 

$5,000  to»,999 

$10,000  to  S243M 

$25,000  and  over 

ToUl 

48 

.6 

.4 

Tola!  economic  loss 


Ratio  ol  net  recover>  to  loss 
With  tort         Without  tort 


$lto$499 1.0  4- 

$500to$999 1.0  + 

$1,000  to  $1,499..-. 1.0  + 

$1,500  to  $2 ,499 10  + 

$2 ,500  to  $4 ,999 1.0  + 

$5,000  to  $9.999 10  + 

$10,000  to  $24.999 1-0  -r- 

$25,000  and  over .9  + 

Total .99+ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

.9 


Note   Percen!  with  fort  recovery:  Those  with  serious  injuries 
and  a  valid  negligence  claim. 

BILL  AS  AMENDED  ON  THE  FLOOR— IE  — 
NO  DEDUCTIBLE  OP  $2,500  AND  90-DAY 
THRESHOLD 
State 

Alabama    16.0 

Alaska   3.0 

Arizona 14.0 

Arkansas 14.0 

California 22.0 

Colorado 6.0 

Connecticut 15.0 

Delaware 6.0 

District  of  Columbia 15.  0 

Florida    13.0 

Montana 5.0 

Nebraska 2.0 

Nevada 17.0 

New   Hampshire 8.0 

New  Jersey 23.  0 

New  Mexico 12.0 

New  York 16.0 

North  Carolina 2.0 

North   Dakota .1 

Ohio 13.0 

Georgia    18.0 

Hawaii    19.  o 

Idaho    7.4 

Illinois    11.0 

Indiana 6.0 

Iowa 5.  3 

Kansas    11.  0 

Kentucky   7.0 

Louisiana   17.0 

Maine 1.2 

Maryland    4.2 

Massachusetts    20.0 

Michigan    .5 

Minnesota    9.0 

Mississippi    15.0 

Missouri   14.0 

Oklahoma    11.0 

Oregon    6.0 

Pennsylvania 14.0 

Rhode  Island 14.0 

South    Carolina 2.0 

South     Dakota 7.0 

Tennessee    13.0 

Texas    .- 17.0 

Utah    11.0 

Vermont 0 

Virginia    0 

Washington 10.0 

West  Virginia 14.0 

Wisconsin    1.7 

Wyoming   .5 

But  every  State,  every  single  State  in 
the  Union,  would  be  able  to  reduce  its 
premium  cost  under  this  plan,  S.  354, 
when  the  State  puts  it  into  effect. 

Some  persons  argue  that  while  the 
compensation  requirements  malie  sense, 
the  right  to  sue  should  not  b"  restricted. 
I  have  a  table  which  shows  that  the  value 
of  the  right  to  sue  is  not  that  significant 
and  that  most  pain  and  suffering  dollars 
go  to  persons  with  small  economic  loss — 
aud  less  serious  injmies  in  most  cases. 
The  following  table  from  the  Milliman 
and  Robertson  study  shows  what  would 
happen  to  auto  insurance  premium  costs 
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^«on?ri/hti^JL^  ^''^  '^^'^  "^  """"  *  ^'"-  ««d  this  enables  a  more  equitable  single  authorization  to  remain  available 

person  s  right  to  sue.                    i  recovery  for  those  who  sustain  injury  by  until  expended. 

State                                            J  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  motor  ve-        Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 

Alabama  .__. .  ...     ^i  hide.  It  not  only  makes  it  sure  that  every  that  this  bUl.  S.  354.  imposes  obligations 

Att^iu."  " 1— -  +"  ^""'^  with  injury  will  receive  compen-  on  the  States,  the  obligation  to  comply 

Ark^^' f        It  ^^i°"'.»^"\''f  "^^^  ""^^^^^  *'  promptly  with  the  national  standards  for  no-fault 

California""' t"        3  ?"°  Without  long  delays  occasioned  by  motor    vehicle    insurance.    It   is    within 

Colorado r'"  4. J4  investigation   and  court  suits;   and  for  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  under 

Connecticut   J...    4.3  ^"at  reason,  the  cost  of  the  insurance  the  Constitution  to  set  these  standards 

Delaware    4....   +15  Will  be  less,  but  nevertheless,  the  per-  and  it  is  wise  policy  to  set  these  stan- 

District  of  Columbia ^_,     +9  son's  recovery  will  be  certain  and  swift,  dards  for  the  States  to  meet  rather  than 

c™,a ^—     'l  ^^^  "J«fe  ^"1  be  subsuntially  more  dol-  to  have  the  Federal  Government  take 

Hawaii           t     '     To  ?u^^^^    ^^^^    ^   *^*   premiumpayer,  over  the  whole  business  of  regulating  and 

Idaho    .:: f—     Vo  ^-^r.  *'?'*''  ^'"^  "''^^'^  ^°.':  °^^"  ^^-  administering  insurance  from  the  States 

Illinois  — — "-:::::::::::::::::t—  .j  ^.^il,  i"'^  ^.T^.^tt,^-  ^r^"''^-/"''^^"'  ^ut  even  though  it  is  m  the  best  interest 

induna ..I.i:  +,3  ^%*'°"f' .^"^  ^"  °S  ^%  »,m?"  ''"^H"  r,  u  °^  o"'"  Federal-State  relations  to  merely 

l°*'»    1...  +12  ?"  ^^<^\-  '^^ i^V^y  °^  Milliman  L  Rob-  set  national  standards,  it  does  not  seem 

Kansas   .....t...  ^.7  ertson   showed   that   only   44   cents   of  fair  for  one  level  of  government-the 

f-^'^^^^^y  - 4—  +10  every  premium  doUar  paid  in  for  injury  Federal  Governmen^-to  set  the  stand- 
Louisiana  ^...  +6  insurance  arising  from  automobiles  goes  ards  and  for  anoUier  level  of  govern - 

MSand-::: i        t\l  \ire<i%^rr^^L'^fi^r  "'"  ^''  T  "^^^^'^^  State  goveriimentltrhave 

Maine   T      ^2  ^o      >,.           '"eans  that  a  person  who  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  carry  aU  the 

Michigan   .-..:::::::                   :*    -  +,1  P?y^  ^^  premium  has  a  chance  at  only  financial  burdens  of  converting  to  tlie 

Minnesota    -"-""."."."."I:::   Ti  tt^^P^  ""i  ^X7^  dollar  he  pays  if  he  system   mandated    by    those   standards 

Mississippi  ...      .                         ?           .  1  ^^^  injured.  Of  course,  if  he  does  not  ^..                                                  "<»'"». 

Missouri T"'    Is  get  injured,  the  premium  is  divided  else-  •'"^^  amendment  cures  any  potential 

Montana mil!*'""  ^12  where;  that  is  the  insurance  principle  unfairness  by.  in  essence,  directing  the 

Nevada 4    _  j^jg  But  even   in   the   worst   circumstances  Federal  Government   to  hold   harmless 

Nevada   i          _,  only  44  cents  back  to  those  who  pay  the  ''^e  insurance  departments  and  commis- 

v!I  "*™P^^"* *---     49  premiums  and  support  the  Insurance  in-  sions  of  the  50  States.  And  there  are  costs 

NewMex^o" \    -        *  dustry.  involved  in  converting  to  a  no-fault  auto 

New   York                                       V"     '^  amendment  no.  1220  insurance  system,  primarily  the  educa- 

North  Carolina".".".                           *""   /.t  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  for  considera-  "°"al  and  public  information  program 

North  Dakota V"  ^n  tion  Amendment  No.  1220.  costs  m  acquainting  agents,  brokers,  and 

Oh»o il"    +7  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The  ""^^rs  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 

Oklahoma   ,|_._     4  9  amendment  will  be  stated  '^^'  ^"'^  ^'^^^  Instructions  on  its  opera- 

p^^°.vi.;"n".;" 1--    ''3  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  '''O"-  and  In  answering  questions  from 

^o^?Lia^H- 1-     '"^  theamendment.  Pnvate  citizens  as  weU  as  companies. 

S?uth  cioi  ina T"     'l  ^r.  Moss'  amendment  (No.  1220.  is  as  ^.^r  .rf Ik^""^;  ^«.*,  T«'"*''^  *'  perfectly 

South  Dakota      " ^"ITo  fo^ows:  clear  that  this  limited  financial  authori- 

Tennessee  -.:.::::::::::::::::%        V?  o«  P^ge  as  between  imes  h  and  15    in-  nation  is  not  a  device,  like  some  grant-in- 

Texas J"     .,. ,  t«rt  the  following  two  new  subsections'  ^'"  programs,  through  which  the  Fed- 

tJtah    _:|_      ^  9  (g)  Financial  Assistance  to  States  -The  "^^  Government  will  take  over  State  in- 

Vermont    1       ^  j.  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  grants  to  durance  departments.  There  is  absolutely 

Virginia ^^  _   .^^,9  any  sute  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  no  provision  for  continuing  financial  as- 

washington  1...  .^jj  such  State  for  any  governmental  cost  In-  sistance  to  State  insurance  regulators 

WLscnnifn        f"     "^  ^  "^^  resulting  from  the  Implementation  Once   the   no-fault   plan   in   accordance 

wyoX^.::::::::::;:::::::::::i::  :-  Z^T:::^:::^^.^^  ^^^J!::^^^  SfSiSn?S?:ti^bSS5S 

in  nearly  every  case  they  woufc  go  up  ^^t^^^h  ^L^dTrl^  ffr^'a^JrdTr  s^lTc'^  FedVa?rp'Sfria^ior  "^  ^  "°  "^  ''' 

Si^ficantly.  grants  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basls^mong  ..  ^"^  amendment  will  ease  the  transi- 

in  summary,  S.  354  limits  a  Person's  the  states.  tion  to  nationwide  no-fault  and  pledge 
right  to  sue  for  his  intangible  (femages  <^)  Authorization  for  Appropriations—  ^^^  Federal  Government  toward  paying 
in  certain  cases.  This  limitation  |s  justi-  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  implement- 
fled  because:  t^e  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  ing  this  system  which  can  save  so  manv 

First,  the  present  right  to  sue: for  in-  Zt'L^ex!eedVw'^nn^.Z^''''''''T^'^'-  "^^^'    '"^^^'"^    ««   '"^"y    t'-afflc    victims 

tangible  damages  does  not  insure  even  main  available  untii«t^nded      ""'       "'  ^^'""^^  rehabilitation,  speed  up  com- 

the  auto  accident  victim  with  a  fault-  i«"uea.  pensation,      eliminate      discrimination 

based  lawsuit  adequate  compensal:ion  for  ^'"  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend-  against  senior  citizens  and  poor  people 

major  economic  loss  much  less  afiything  nient  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  and   raise  public  respect  for   the  legal 

for  pain  and  suffering:  Transportation  to  make  financial  assist-  profession  by  taking  away  the  incentive 

Second,  S.  354  provides  a  much  more  '^"'^^  available  to  the  States  to  help  them  for   "ambulance  chasing."   The   driving 

substantial  compensation  system  for  all  "^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^  converting  to  a  no-fault  force  in  this  great  enterprise  will  be  the 

auto  accident  victim.s — even  thoJBe  with  "^°^^  vehicle  insurance  system  and  the  50  States  and  their  Insurance  commis- 

tort  recovery  under  the  present  system—  ^°^*'  °^  implementing  the  national  stan-  sioners,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 

at  a  lower  cost  than  the  present  system-  *^ards  in  S.  354.  Specifically,  the  Secre-  should    be   forced    to    incur    extra    ex- 

and  tary  is  authorized  to  provide  grant  money  penses  to  the  extent  t.hat  it  is  Congress 

Third,  to  the  extent  insurance  dollars  of""   ^^^   Purpose   of    reimbursing   any  that  has  set  the  standards, 

are   paid   to  auto   accident   victims   for  ^°^   "'"^   governmental   cost   in-  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  his  new  book 

their  pain  and  suffering  under  S    354  "^^^^  ^^V^Vi*  ^''°'^  ^^^  implementa-  "Go  East  Young  Man,"  write,!: 

the  recipients  will  be  those  with  serious  ].^Jl°f  administration  of  a  State  no-fault  i  came  out  of  my  flve-year  tour  of  duty  in 

injuries    rather   than    tho^e  ^th    .^ahf  ^^^^  ^°^  ^°^'^  ^^^''^'^  insurance  in  ac-  the  Executive  Branch  convinced  that  while 

ni,iH^                                                **      ^  cordance  with  this  Act."  The  amendment  "agonal  standards  were  needed  to  eUmlnat* 

'rn,    XT  I.       ,  »T    „     ..  requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  fair  l^i^cnmi nation,  produce  equity  and  raise  the 

The  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  procedures  for  making  such  eranLs  on  a  "'^  °^  '*"'"  county  courthouses.  tUe  driving 

Insurance  Act  limits  a  person's  right  to  fair    and    equitable    basis    among    the  ^%^^  should  be  loca:.  The  standards,  in 

intangible  damages  which  are  not  to  his  States.  Ten  million  doUarl  isTutJiorlSd  wh.thr'",? •»1  ''^  m  "*""'  ''"'"  ^""^  *^'^^^- 

economlc  detriment  as  defined  .In  the  to  be  appropriated  foftS  pu^p^e'^^l'a  orrnd."or1hrhan^n":^arn^ie:Te°t^ 
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...  on  the  other.  But  the  execution  has  to  be 
local. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  that  obser- 
vation with  the  qualification  that  we 
should  help  pay  the  cost  of  that  local 
execution  when  it  directs  the  change  in 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  on  my  amend- 
ment that  there  are  two  small  errors  in 
the  designation  of  the  subsections  to  be 
added,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  amendment  as  follows : 

On  line  1,  page  1,  of  the  amendment, 
change  the  "(g)"  to  "^h»".  and  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  on  page  2,  change  the 
small  "(h)"  to  "(i)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  have  some  reservations 
about  the  States  taking  over  the  no-fault 
and,  therefore.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
opposed.  I  think  that  those  who  have  any 
reservations  about  the  amendment  will 
see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  save  the 
States  harmless  so  no  increase  in  cost 
would  be  put  on  tlieir  ins'.:iance  depart- 
ment by  shifting  over  to  tlie  no-fault 
system. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
personal  objection  to  the  amendment,  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  understand  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska  is  anxious  to 
be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment and,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  does  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    SUBJKCT    TO    THE    CAU.     Or    TBX    CBXOL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair,  but  no  later  than 
2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  1 : 09 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  p  jn.  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
(Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
pendtag  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  No.  1220  as 
modified. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  about 
finished  my  discussion  on  that.  I  had 
understood  there  was  perhaps  going  to 
be  some  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  but  I  do  not  see  him  here  at 
this  moment.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moh- 
DAUE)  wUl  be  over  here  very  shortly  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
tmtil  we  can  give  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska the  opportimlty  to  Indicate 
whether  he  intends  to  speak  against  it 
or  not. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  may  be  a  speech 
or  two  on  the  bill.  Senator  Mondale  has 
indicated  that  he  would  be  here  within 
10  minutes  and.  for  that  reason.  I  think 
I  should  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  I  do  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici>.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  short 
span  of  3  years  since  the  Department  of 
Tran-^iportation  completed  Its  study  of 
the  auto  accident  reparations  system 
more  than  400  no-fault  bills  have  been 
considered  by  the  States.  Virtually  every 
State  has  been  carefully  studying  the 
problem  and  21  States  representing  more 
than  42  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation have  taken  affirmative  action  In 
the  area  of  no-fault  legislation.  In  the 
1974  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures,  39 
of  them  are  again  considering  the  sub- 
ject and  a  nimiber  of  these  no-fault  bills 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  enactment 
this  year.  I  believe  that  this  graphically 
illustrates  real  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing the  ultimate  goal  of  total  reform  In 
this  area.  While  these  plans  may  not  be 
as  uniform  as  some  would  desire,  they 
reflect  the  needs  of  individual  States  as 
determined  by  their  elected  lawmakers. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  individual 
States  can  do  the  job  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  their  people  without  a  Fed- 
eral program  being  forced  upon  them. 

For  those  who  believe  the  only  way  to 
reform  long-standing  systems  and  insti- 
tutions is  to  tear  them  down  overnight, 
this  response  by  the  States  mtiy  be  criti- 
cized as  too  slow.  But  I  think  this  leg- 
islative batting  average  is  very  good, 
considering  the  great  complexity  of  the 
problem,  the  wide  range  of  viewpoints 
as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  It,  and  the 
fact  that  any  substantial  chuiges  will 
abrogate  fundamental,  long-established 
human  rights  and  prerogatives. 

The  officially  stated  pcdlcy  of  the  Con- 
gress insofar  as  regulation  of  insurance 
is  concerned  is  set  forth  In  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  con- 
tinued regulations  and  taxation  by  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Insurmnce  business  Is  in 
the  public  Interest.  .  .  . 

I  perceive  no  public  outcry  to  change 
this  policy  and  yet  S.  354  attempts  to  do 
so  by  a  flaniring  maneuver  uiider  the 
guise  of  "improvement"  in  auto  repara- 
tions. The  bill  presents  the  carrot  of  con- 
tinued State  regulation  by  stating  spe- 
cifically In  section  109  that — 

The  oommlBsloDer.  In  acoordsnoe  with  ap- 
plicable state  law.  shall  regulate  restoration 
obligors  providing  security  covering  a  motor 
vehicle  In  his  State.  .  .  . 

This  carrot  is  on  a  Federal  string, 


however,  because  In  section  201.  this  au- 
thority is  taken  back  by  providing  for 
preemption  and  initial  and  periodic  re- 
view of  State  no-fault  plans  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Right  now.  States 
have  the  right  to  regulate  rates,  estab- 
lish residual  market  plans,  approve 
forms,  oversee  assigned  claim  plans  and 
many  additional  regulatory  prerogatives. 
Under  the  national  no-fault  scheme, 
these  rights  would  be  subject  to  "pe- 
riodic review"  by  the  Federal  GoveiTi- 
ment.  A  straitjacket  of  conformity  would 
be  imposed  on  the  States,  regardless  of 
local  needs  or  desires,  by  a  group  of 
Federal  bureaucrats. 

I  submit  that  this  is  neitlier  necessary 
nor  desirable.  States  are  alreadj-  le- 
sponding  to  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
reparations  system.  These  changes  are 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  local  require- 
ments and  preferences.  Congress  has 
spoken  through  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act.  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  that 
the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the  sev- 
eral States  is  in  the  public  interest.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  this  policy  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  States  have  evidenced 
expertise  and  ingenuity  in  regulating  in- 
surance and  the  no-fault  issue  should  not 
indirectly  do  what  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  do  directly — erode  away  another 
cornerstone  of  State  authority  that  has 
served  the  public  responsibly  over  the 
years. 

Several  constitutional  questions  have 
been  raised  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Some  of  them  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  22.  1973,  by  Senator  Hruska 
and  dealt  primarily  with  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Mitchell  Wendell.  Included  were 
questions  dealing  with  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  States  to  enact  no- 
fault  laws:  the  authority  of  a  State  to 
administer  a  Federal  no-fault  law  differ- 
ent from  or  in  preference  to  the  State 
law:  then  the  effect  of  mandating  par- 
ticular kinds  of  State  administrative 
structures  and  relationships  in  the  likely 
result  of  enactment  of  S.  354.  In  addi- 
tion, several  State  bar  association  offi- 
cials have  raised  the  Issues  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  of  law  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  the  threshold 
concept. 

I  do  not  hold  myself  out  as  a  CMi- 
stitutional  expert  although  I  am  con- 
cerned particularly  about  the  State- Fed- 
eral relationship  questions  that  have 
been  discussed.  For  example.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  where  the  State  agen- 
cies are  to  obtain  the  money  to  admin- 
ister the  various  portions  of  the  act  if 
they  are  forced  to  come  unde  title  m. 
I  envision  substantial  administrative 
costs  imder  title  n  also,  which  will  have 
to  be  budgeted  for  in  the  State  no-fault 
legislation  to  be  adopted  Since  it  Is  In 
effect  a  Federal  act  not  nfeding  approval 
of  a  State  legislature,  Is  the  Federal  CSov- 
ernment  authorized  to  raid  the  State 
trestsurles  to  administer  the  act?  And 
that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  act. 
Or  must  the  States  pass  legislation 
even  for  title  m?  Similar  questions  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  55  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  several  States  will  not  put 
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this  limit  into  effect  until  it  k  approved 
by  their  State  legislatures. 

I  might  state  that  in  my  home  State 
of  Alabama  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  has  been  put  into  effect  by  execu- 
tive order  without  waiting  for  the  legis- 
lature to  act  and  it  is  working  very 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  same  could  be  true  with  respect 
to  title  III  here. 

In  any  event.  I  do  share  the  concern 
of  many  over  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  here,  not  only  from  a  philosoph- 
ical and  legal  standpoint  but  from  an 
economic  one  a.s  well.  In  thi$  period  of 
rampant  inflation  ?nd  public  concern 
over  costs,  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  possible  invalidation  of  S.  354  sliould 
make  us  pause.  These  consequences 
would  fall  most  immediately,  of  course, 
upon  insurance  companies  but  that  Ls 
not  my  primary  concern.  I  am  worried 
about  the  inevitable  rate  increases  that 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  public  in  the 
event  that  S.  354  increases  the  compa- 
nies' losses  and  expenses. 

We  have  no  way  of  telling  in  advance 
what  those  increases  might  be,  but  the 
experience  of  Illinois  and  Florida  might 
give  us  some  guidance. 

In  1971,  Illinois  passed  a  no-fault  law- 
providing  modest  no-fault  benefits  and 
a  very  limited  restriction  on  tort  rights. 
A  constitutional  challenge  was  antici- 
pated, but  companies  were  obliged  to 
develop  plans  for  implementing  it  well 
before  the  law  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972 — Normally,  companies  need 
at  least  60  to  90  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  an  act  of  this  nature  to  program 
their  computers,  develop  and  submit 
policy  forms  and  rates,  train  agents  and 
adjusters,  and  educate  their  policyhold- 
ers. In  addition,  policyholders  whose  con- 
tracts expire  in  the  first  mottth  of  the 
new  law  will  have  their  renewals  proc- 
essed before  the  act  goes  into  effect — in 
the  fall  of  1971,  a  taxpayer's  suit  was 
filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Co0k  County 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  and  seeking  an  injunction  against 
the  various  State  agencies  to  atop  them 
from  administering  it.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  the 
trial  court  held  it  unconstitutional  and 
issued  the  injunction.  The  companies 
had  already  made  the  necessary  and, 
I  might  add,  costly  preparations  to  im- 
plement the  new  law.  In  addition,  the 
C(»npanies  had  issued  their  poficies  with 
the  broader  benefits  at  the  same  rates  as 
before,  in  anticipation  of  some  saving 
from  the  tort  limitation.  Technically,  in 
view  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  the  law  was 
still  in  effect  until  a  final  determination 
by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

The  companies  were  forced  to  con- 
tinue providing  no-fault  benefits  at  the 
same  rates  until  a  final  decision  came 
down  4  months  later.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  period  of  uncertainty  Cost  com- 
panies in  Illinois  some  $10,000,000  in 
■■tooling  up"  costs  and  approximately 
$65,000,000  in  losses  incurred  without  off- 
setting premium. 

In  Florida,  the  property  damage  por- 
tion of  the  law  was  Invalidated  last  year. 


almost  2  years  after  the  law  went  into 
effect.  Here  the  companies  were  forced 
to  go  back  and  review  all  of  their  old 
cases  in  order  to  segregate  and  renegoti- 
ate those  that  could  be  reop)ened  be- 
cause of  the  invalidity  of  the  threshold. 
While  no  overall  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  cost  involved,  it  is  certain 
it  could  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 

These  illustrations  show  the  detri- 
mental economic  effects  that  can  occur 
should  a  no-fault  law  be  held  invalid. 
This  concern  can  be  multiplied  one-hun- 
dred fold  with  respect  to  S.  354.  Florida 
and  Illinois  no-fault  laws  had  very  mod- 
est benefit  levels  and  were  confined  to 
single  States.  S.  354.  on  the  other  hand, 
has  unlimited  medical  benefits  and  sub- 
stantial wage  loss,  loss  of  services  and 
survivors  benefits  in  both  titles  II  and 
III.  Should  these  laws  be  held  invalid 
alter  the  implementation  period  and 
after  policies  have  been  issued,  the  re- 
sults could  be  catastrophic.  With  no  cost- 
saving  features  and  very  broad  benefit 
levels,  companies  would  be  "on  the  hook" 
for  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Such  a  decision  could  create  se- 
lious  financial  problems  for  many  com- 
panies, particularly  the  smaller  ones.  But 
more  important,  rate  increases  for  the 
public  are  rendered  likely  if  not  inevi- 
table. 

This  is  one  more  reason  for  supporting 
State-by-State  solutions  rather  than  a 
national  program.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  constitutionality  of  a  no-fault  law, 
Federal  or  State,  can  be  determined  with 
finality  in  advance  of  its  actual  imple- 
mentation. Individual  State  constitu- 
tional determinations,  while  burdensome, 
will  not  create  as  much  havoc  as  a  na- 
tionally imposed  system  such  as  proposed 
ins.  354. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  motor- 
ists and  accident  victims  have  long  been 
defined,  enforced,  and  governed  by  State 
law.  But  S.  354  would  change  all  that 
and  put  it  on  a  national  basis.  A  strong 
presumption  therefore  exists  in  favor  of 
State  responsibility  and  prerogative  for 
changing  that  system.  Only  a  showing  of 
callous  indifference  or  disregard  by  a 
State  for  the  best  interests  of  its  citizens 
should  rebut  that  presumption.  No  such 
showing  can  be  made,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  witnessing  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  serious  study  and  action 
by  the  States  on  this  issue. 

It  is  rather  easy  for  everyone — acad- 
emicians, lawmakers,  and  insurance  peo- 
ple included — to  criticize  the  existing 
fault  system  on  a  variety  of  counts.  It 
is  not  so  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
design  a  new  program  to  supplant  it. 
The  reordering  of  an  entire  system  of 
intricately  balanced  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities in  a  way  that  is  fair,  equitable, 
and  workable,  is  a  truly  monumental 
tAsk.  In  my  opinion  no  one  has  the  know- 
how  to  accomplish  it  overnight  by  ade- 
quate experimentation  and  experience- 
gathering,  in  a  real-world  framework. 
The  State-by-6tate  process  may  not 
immediately  produce  as  uniform  a  pat- 
tern of  no-fault  laws  as  S.  354  would 


mandate,  but  there  cannot  be  genuine  ex- 
perimentation without  reasonable  flexi- 
bility to  test  out  different  approaches. 
Out  of  the  crucible  of  State  experience, 
the  best  reparation  systems  will  emerge. 
Most  important,  a  defect  arising  in  the 
law  of  one  State  will  do  only  one-fiftieth 
the  mischief  it  would  do  in  a  nationally 
mandated  program  before  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

One  area  of  concern  that  has  been  of 
major  importance  is  the  cost  aspects  of 
S.  354.  Certainly,  the  estimates  of  cost 
by  different  actuaries  have  varied  con- 
siderably. This  occurs  because  the  only 
statistics  available  are  those  generated 
under  the  liability  system,  and  because 
many  judgmental  assumptions  must  be 
made  as  to  what  will  happen  imder  a 
real  world  no-fault  program.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  can  provide 
any  really  dependable  assurances  or 
guarantees  as  to  how  much  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  wUl  end  up  costing. 

Even  Milliman  and  Robertson,  the 
proponents'  own  actuaries,  have  placed 
many  caveats  on  their  cost  estimates. 
They  say: 

Although  the  conclusions  presented  In  this 
report  are  probably  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able. It  should  nonetheless  be  recognized  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  well  as  being  very  susceptible  to 
misinterpretation.  It  thus  becomes  essential 
to  specify  that  those  conclusions  neither  be 
used  nor  released  except  In  conjunction  with 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  followliig 
caveats. 

The  points  listed  can  best  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First,  premium  changes  will  vary  by 
size  of  vehicle ; 

Second,  the  study  does  not  deal  with 
changes  in  territory  or  classification 
which  may  be  substantial  ; 

Third,  cost  implications  of  the  input 
assumptions  and  supporting  data  base  to 
model  should  not  be  underestimated  or 
overlo<rfced : 

Fourth,  no  attention  was  given  to 
existing  premium  rate  levels; 

Fifth,  the  study  is  confined  to  the  auto 
system  and  not  the  effects  of  changes  in 
the  system  on  other  types  of  insurance; 
and 

Sixth,  there  is  no  attempt  to  predict 
the  effects  of  other  influences  on  auto 
premiums  such  as  auto  safety  or  the 
energy  crisis. 

It  is  confined  to  the  cost  of  a  single 
bill. 

Many  of  the  particular  problems  al- 
luded to  by  Milliman  and  Robertson 
worry  me.  For  example,  aggregate  or 
average  figures  do  not  tell  the  story  for 
individual  groups  of  insureds. 

This  bill  effectively  abolishes  the  dif- 
ference between  right  suid  wrong,  be- 
tween fault  and  no  fault,  and  imposes  a 
liability  without  regard  to  who  was  to 
blame. 

S,  354  mandates  a  sudden,  almost  180- 
degree  swing  from  a  fault  base  to  a  near- 
total  no-fault  system,  which  abolishes 
loss-shifting  by  tort,  the  mechanism  by 
which  those  who  cause  the  most  acci- 
dents and  losses  are  required  to  bear  the 
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greatest  share  of  the  premium  burden. 
The  overall  effect  will  be  to  thrust  the 
biggest  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  system  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  least  deserve  a  premium 
boost. 

The  low-mileage,  private-passenger 
car  owner,  for  example,  will  be  paying 
a  relatively  bigger  share  of  the  total 
premium  burden  and  the  trucking  com- 
pany less  than  at  present.  The  careful, 
law-abiding  motorist  will  pay  a  relatively 
bigger  share  and  the  habitually  negligent 
driver  a  small  share  because  there  will  no 
longer  be  loss  shifting  through  tort.  The 
middle-aged  family  man  will  pay  more 
in  relation  to  the  young,  unmarried  hot- 
rodder  because  the  former  will  have  to 
insure  his  entire  family  whUe  the  latter 
normally  pays  for  himself  alone.  Rural 
residents  will,  as  is  brought  out  in  the 
Milliman  and  Robertson  report,  pay  rel- 
atively more  and  urban  residents  less 
because  the  impact  of  the  threshold  is 
more  in  urban  areas  with  their  high  in- 
cidence of  lawsuits  than  in  rural  areas. 

Milliman  and  Robertson  also  cites  the 
cost  implications  of  the  input  assump- 
tions including  psychological  factors  af- 
fecting tort  action  rates  and  large  first- 
party  loss  projections.  Along  these  lines, 
I  am  concerned  about  cost  escalation 
with  many  of  the  interworking  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  particularly  the  unlim- 
ited benefit  provisions  and  the  penalty 
sections. 

No  comparable  precedent  exists  in  the 
way  of  private  or  social  insurance  which 
affords  such  completely  openended 
benefits.  Both  medicare  and  Blue  Cross 
have  built-in  Umitations  on  benefits.  Yet, 
the  inflationary  impact  even  those  pro- 
grams have  apparently  had  on  utiliza- 
tion and  cost  of  hospital  facilities  and 
services  is  well  known.  We  must  assume 
S.  354  will  have  at  least  as  serious  an  in- 
flationary effect  in  the  area  of  vehicle  in- 
jury cases,  both  as  respects  medical/ 
hospital  care  and  rehabilitation  services. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact 
that  the  ability  of  companies  to  identify 
and  resist  claims  involving  overtreat- 
ment  or  overutilization  of  medical/ 
hospital  facilities  will  be  handicapped 
by  the  severe  sanctions  imposed  by 
S.  354  on  insurers  for  not  paying  each 
and  every  claim  within  30  days  of  pres- 
entation. The  penalties  for  any  delay 
beyond  that  period  are  such  that  insur- 
ers may  not  be  willing  to  risk  questioning 
many  doubtful  claims.  The  end  result 
will  be  an  increase  in  costs,  which  must 
ultimately  be  reflected  in  rates. 

A  selected  portion  of  the  final  results 
of  the  Milliman  and  Robertson  study 
has  been  vaimted  by  the  proponents  as 
the  greatest  thing  since  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  Interestingly  enough, 
even  the  author  of  the  study  took  issue 
with  this  and  sought  a  retraction  be- 
cause it  misled  the  public.  For  some  mo- 
torists who  now  have  sizable  rates  be- 
cause of  their  extraordinary  hazard,  the 
subsidy  by  their  fellow  citizens  under 
this  law  wlU  be  very  pleasing.  But  for 
the    many    other    responsible    citizens. 


whose  rates  are  increased,  this  law  will 
generate  a  hostility  that  will  know  no 
bounds,  particularly  when  they  learn 
that  the  major  reason  for  the  increase  is 
the  subsidy  for  the  careless.  The  final 
result  of  this  could  be  regrettable  for  all. 

S.  354  will  also  have  an  unfortunate, 
perhaps  lethal  effect  on  small  insurance 
businesses.  Many  of  these  companies 
have  operated  for  many  years  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  small  business  en- 
terprise, serving  capably  and  progres- 
sively the  insurance  needs  of  important 
segments  of  the  motoring  public.  His- 
torically, they  have  pioneered  new  inno- 
vations, new  coverages  and  lower  cost 
products  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system. 

These  companies  do  not  have  national 
operations.  Most  of  their  exposure  to 
loss  is  localized  in  a  State  or  small  group 
of  States.  I  am  fearful  that  the  unlimited, 
open-ended  exposure  mandated  cotmtry- 
wide  by  this  bill  could  seriously  jeopar- 
dize the  ability  of  many  of  these  small 
but  good  companies  to  grow  and  furnish 
capacity  and  competition  in  the  auto  in- 
surance market — perhaps  even  to  remain 
In  the  market.  This  reading  comes 
straight  from  managers  of  such  com- 
panies, a  number  of  whom  testified  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee.  Reinsur- 
ance costs  for  the  unlimited  benefits  und 
the  reserving  requirements  when  the  cost 
is  indeterminate  or  where  the  duration  of 
the  loss  is  imknown  are  of  considerable 
concern  to  them.  As  small  companies 
they  must  have  reinsurance,  regardless 
of  cost,  and  the  reserving  must  be  done 
in  order  to  maintain  any  semblance  of 
financial  stability. 

The  Congress  has  always  favored  the 
entry  and  growth  of  small  entrepre- 
neurs and  has  disfavored  heavy  eco- 
nomic concentration  within  an  industry. 
The  effect  of  S.  354  upon  the  Insurance 
industry  would,  I  believe,  be  just  the  op- 
posite of  this  policy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  few  systems 
for  handling  socioeconomic  problems  are 
either  all  good  or  all  bad.  It  therefore 
makes  sense  to  try  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  existing  and  the  proposed. 

While  the  American  public  would  un- 
doubtedy  like  to  see  many  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  automobile  accident 
reparations  pictiu-e — and,  as  well,  in  a 
host  of  other  systems  in  this  country 
affecting  their  pocketbook — I  am  un- 
aware of  any  strong  wave  of  sentiment 
for  total  or  near-total  overturning  of 
the  whole  system.  In  fact  there  are  many 
solid  indications  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment  is  for  more  moderate  reform. 

In  other  instances  where  prudent  gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  journeys  into 
essentially  uncharted  waters  with  new 
benefit  programs,  they  have  not  felt  it 
either  necessary  or  wise  to  try  to  jump 
all  the  way  from  home  base  to  theoretical 
infinity  in  terms  of  totally  covering  every 
conceivable  risk  or  hazard  of  loss.  I  see 
no  warrant  for  singling  out  auto  acci- 
dents to  be  the  sole  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
appendix  showing  the  cost  increase  of 
S.  354,  together  with  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Commerce;  a 
letter  from  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama  addressed  to  me  in  opposition 
to  the  no-fault  insurance  bill  on  the 
theorv'  that  it  would  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States,  a  statement  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  H.  Hare,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  attorneys  in  Alabama,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  no-fault 
auto  insurance  plan,  which  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  1974. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Appendix  E:  Staff  Table  Showing  Cost  In- 
crease OF  S.  354  With  Low  Benefit.  Low 
Threshold,  and  $2,500  per  Claim  Deduc- 
tion Compared  to  Total  System  Claim 
Costs 

Ratio  of  increase 

Percent 

Alabama    31.0 

Alaska      9.2 

Arizona     16.6 

Arkansas     29.4 

CalUornla"  3.9 

Colorado     20.0 

Connecticut-     —2.7 

Delaware     19.2 

Florida    9.9 

Georgia     30.  1 

Hawaii-     —5.2 

Idaho     34  0 

Illinois-    11.8 

Indiana     20.8 

Iowa     20.9 

Kansas      23.3 

Kentucky      24  5 

Louisiana     23.4 

Maine    18  7 

Maryland    7.2 

Massachusetts-    —9.3 

Michigan    17.6 

Minnesota    12.4 

Mississippi    28  6 

Missouri    11.1 

Montana     27.9 

Nebraska    23.9 

Nevada    22.2 

New    Hampshire 8   1 

New    Jersey^- — 11.1 

New     Mexico 24.4 

New    York'- —11    1 

North     Carolina 13  5 

North   Dakota 34.4 

Ohio     15.7 

Oklahoma    20.4 

Oregon    21.6 

Pennsylvania     8.0 

Rhode     Island' 4G 

South     Carolina 14  2 

South      Dakota 31   0 

Tennessee     14  8 

Texas     19.4 

Utah    14.6 

Vermont     21  2 

Virginia    21  8 

Washington       14.8 

West    Virginia    19.9 

Wisconsin     -       13.3 

Wyoming    29.3 

'  State  temporary  disability  law. 
'  Tort  propensity. 
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PrsnJtHvi  tfi  mllwns 


T«ftal 


!.  CMIfomia  liability  premium -^ 

2.  Le*  property  dtmaia ^ 

3.  Personal  injury  premium ii 

*.  Us?  medtcs)     £, 

5.  Availaiile  (or  lort  remedy S 

5a,  Tort  percentage  of  premium i:. 

6.  Threshold  savings  (45  percent,  line  5) JL 

7.  No  taull  added  coveiage. ..^ 

&  Total  no-faull  baneffl] \ 

9.  Percentage  at  premium  alter  IlireshoJd  use.  j 

9a,   Percenliige  change  af'er  threshold  use      ...J 


1.  3?6.  7 
(34S.0) 


Private 

passenger 


1,077  5 
(2S1  4) 


Commercial 


248.7 
(79.6) 


Premium  in  millions 


Hem 


Total 


Pnyate 
passenger         Commercial 


977.2 
171.5 

8017 
(100. 0) 
(36^5) 

409l2 

808.1 
!61.6 

e4fi.5 

(80.7) 

(290.  J) 

490.2 

169.1 
9.9 

li9.2 

(19.8) 

(71.6) 

U 

852.4 
(100.0) 
(  +  5.8) 


7S4.8 
(90.0) 
(rl8  3) 


87.6 

(10.0) 

45.0) 


10.  Social  security.  UCD  offsels,  etc   05  8  per- 

cent line  5:  65  percent  PP:  35  ptrccat 

C«nm> (127.7)  (83.0) 

11.  Net  no-t»ult  benefits  alter  offsets  TUJ  681  8 

12.  No-fault  percentage  of  premiujn.. (I0o!o>  (94^1) 

13.  Savings     No  Ijult  over  tort. (-10.0)  (  t  5  5) 

EFFECT  OF  INCOfHE  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 

14  liability  premium  tort  remedy  (1972)  g05  7  646  5 

15  Payable  after  40  percent  income  ta>  deduc- 

tion (1972)  ... ?  f4/^ 

16.  No-laull  premium  (net)  (197') .  724.7  681  8 

17.  Premium  payable  after  197' tax  derfuction 

18.  Premium  savings  from  no  lault  (197?) 


(44.  /) 

4?  9 
(5.9) 


159  2 

95.5 
42  9 
25  7 
69.8 


Source:  Hertert  F.  Wells,  chief  product  reseangh  specialist.  Farmers  Insurance  Co. 


Wn.1,  Federal  Law  Happen? 
Says  Pbuouckb 


Hqpk  Not," 


(By  Lynn  Brenner) 

Althougti,  the  pnasagre  of  federal  no-fft\iIt 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
week  was  greeted  hopefully  by  ectch  Indus- 
try associations  as  tlie  American  Insurance 
Aasoclatlon,  a  spokesman  for  I^w  York 
producers  last  week  told  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  that  he  hopes  federal !  no-fault 
legislation  will  not  become  a  realltyi 

Abraham  Elsenstein.  presldent-eli^t  of  the 
New  York  State  A.ssoclatlon  of  Iksurance 
Agents  said  that  "I  honestly  and  Ilncerely 
hope    It   does   not"    become   a   federal    law. 

FAVORS    NEW    YORK    LAW        \ 

Mr.  Elsenstein  emphasized  that  he|ls  all  lu 
favor  of  the  New  York  no-fault  Ihw.  and 
that  the  question  of  federal  no-failt  must 
be  taken  "In  proper  context.  T 

"If  all  they're  ftaylng  1b  that  iirietts  the 
states  come  up  with  a  reasonable  ac.<«lmlle 
of  their  standards,  they'll  have  to  pais  Iso- 
lation, that's  good  -  If  It  helps  to  sAur  the 
states   to  pa.ss  their  own   no-fault  $iw8." 

But  Mr.  Elsenstein  stressed  that  #hUe  In 
favor  of  possible  guidelines,  on  a Ifederal 
level,  he  feels  that  government  in  keneral 
"has  discovered  that  by  virtue  of  Its  Author- 
ity, It  can  stick  It.^  two  cents  into  aiy  field. 
I  don't  want  them  not  to  be  interesitd— bnt 
tJwy  don't  know  when  to  get  out  ofja  busl- 


ucas. 


MAIN  OBJECTIOrr 


I 


stein 
in- 


Mr.  EU^eustelu  went  ou  to  explain 
prtmary  objection  to  federal  no-fai 
latlon  would  be  that  It  would  ha 
baaed  on  "a  least  common  denoi 

The  New  York  law,  for  Instance, 
he   Is   an   advocate,   has   a  limit   of 
which,   he  said,   would  be  far  too  h 
Puerto  Rleo.    (New  York's  limit  of 
under  no-fault  la  •50,000.  Puerto  Rl 
has  a  limit  of  (2.500. ) 

Guidelines    are    all    rU{ht,    Mr.    El; 
said,  "they're  a  legitimate  govemm* 
terest.   But   nobody   knows  New   Yorkf  needs 
like  we  do." 

Citing  another  example  of  what 
Is  New  York's  more-than-average  p 
ance,  the  agent  referred  to  the  fa, 
under  New  York  law.  "the  produced  must 
learn  through  an  educational  procesi  what 
hia  responstbtttty  to  the  public  Is."       \ 

In  some  other  states,  Mr.  Btesnsteiil  aald, 
requirements  for  licensing  of  agenti  aiul 
brokers  do  not  mandate  a  formal  trilnlng 
period.  "Standards  are  lower  elsewhe 
said. 

Mr.   Elsenstein   made   a  point  of   _ 
sizing  that  he  favors  the  no-fault  coi 
and  believes  that  the  New  York  law  Is 
Ing  well. 

EXPERIENCES  AIREO 

Explaining  that  he  had  recently  retimed 
from  the  Boston  Eastern  Agents  Confei  ence, 


he 

^pha- 

L-ept, 
J^ork- 


a  meeting  of  producers  from  Maine  to  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Blsensteln  said  he  liad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  progress  of  no-fault 
In  states  where  the  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion longer  than  It  has  In  New  York. 

In  Connecticut,  he  said,  the  Insurance 
department  has  found,  through  a  recent 
stirvey  of  the  no-fault  law.  that  there  have 
been  far  fewer  complaints  from  insureds 
under  the  new  system  than  there  were  un- 
der the  old  tort  system. 

Mr.  Elsenstein  pointed  out  that  thl.s  suc- 
cess Is  encouraging,  especially,  he  added. 
since  the  Connecticut  no-fault  law  Is  In- 
adequate compared  to  New  York's  The  Con- 
necticut law  has  a  benefits  limit  of  •■5.000. 
Mr.  Haenstein  further  pointed  out  that 
Connecticut  went  to  compulsory  auio  in- 
surance at  the  same  time  as  no-laul*.  hoping 
to  eliminate  a  10  per  cent  segment  of  un- 
insured drivers. 

The  ratio  of  uninsured  drivers  In  Con- 
necticut had  not  really  been  Improved,  he 
iald.  "But  In  New  York,  we  learned  that  15 
years  ago. 

"But  our  percentage  of  unlnaiu'ed  drivers 
IS  impresalvely  lower,  even  with  the  greater 
'.  (.ilume  of  cars." 

SERVE    CLIENTS    BETTES 

111  Mas.=;achusetts,  Mr.  Elsenstein  iiiid  fig- 
ures show  that  agents  can  serve  their  clients 
better  under  the  no-fault  system.  Mas.sachu- 
setts  ha«  had  a  no-fault  law  for  three  years. 
Mir.  Blaenstaln  qtioted  a  high  source  In  the 
Maasacliuattta  Inaurance  Department  as  say- 
ing that  under  no-fault,  the  complaint  ratio 
from  the  public  is  "phenomenally  low" — one 
complaint  a  mouth. 

Mr.  Elsenstein  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
.survey  of  New  Tork  no-fault  would  be  pos- 
sible m  September,  after  the  law  has  been 
In  operation  for  a  number  of  months. 

He  added  that  New  York's  standards  In 
this  area  have  been  high.  No-fault,  he  said, 
also  gave  the  companies  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate a  sense  of  "corporate  citizenship  ",  in 
which  they  had  all  too  often  been  backward. 

"Companies  shouldn't  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  face  In  public  and  live  up  to  their  civic 
responsibility.  And  this  gives  them  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  It,"  as  w«ll  as  giving  the  pro- 
ducer a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  his 
cUeutt^. 

Martland  Bu-l  Killed  in  House 
Annapolis.— Legislation  that  would  have 
yielded  about  %\2  million  extra  annually  to 
firms  that  finance  auto  Insurance  policy  pay- 
ments m  Maryland  was  kined  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  earUer  this  week  by  a  67  to  52 
vote. 

The  bill  would  have  allowed  an  Increase 
of  up  to  50  per  cent  In  the  Interest  that  could 
be  charged  on  the  .so-called  "premium  fi- 
nance" loans. 

This  would  have  amounted  to  about  $1  50 
for  each  $100  lent  out. 


forced  to  borjkow 

According  to  delegate  Martin  S.  Becker, 
D-Moatgomery.  the  bill's  floor  manager. 
about  250,000  Marylaaders  each  year  are 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  finance  their 
aut.imoblle  Insurance  policies. 

Without  the  Interest  rate  Increase,  he  said. 
ma  ly  of  these  motorists  would  not  be  able 
to  find  flnaactng,  and  thus  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drive,  since  auto  Insurance.  Is  com- 
pulsory lu  .Maryland. 

State  of  Alabai^a, 
Governor's  Office. 

Montgomery.  Ala  .  March  19,  1974. 

Re   S.  354— National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle 

Insurance  Act. 
Hon.  Jim  Allen, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  The  above  bill  pro- 
posing a  Federal  No-Pault  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  presently  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. I  strongly  oppose  passage  of  that  bill 
and,  likewise,  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference and  the  Council  of  State  Ciovern- 
ineut  are  both  ou  record  as  opposing  this 
legislation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Professor  Norman  Dorsen.  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  Law  at  New  York 
University  School  of  Law,  said  In  part. 
"What  we  have  In  Title  UI  Is  a  detailed  plan 
imposed  on  states  that  will  not.  or  constitu- 
tionally cannot  pass,  their  own  uo-fault 
law.  Title  III  commands  state  officials  to 
perform  their  duties  according  to  a  Federal 
mandate,  even  if  the  state  has  not  author- 
ized these  officials  to  act  In  the  Indicated 
manner. 

"I  know  of  no  other  Federal  law  that  pur- 
ports to  employ  state  officials  In  this  way. 
In  the  light  of  the  entire  statutory  scheme, 
the  net  effect  of  S.  364  could  be  to  Impair 
the  essence  of  statehood  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  Is  enacted,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  win  have  'overlept 
the  bounds  of  power,'  StevHtrd  Machine 
Company  vs.  Davis  301  US.  54«.  687  (1937|, 
and  Intruded  In  state  autonomy  In  a  man- 
ner not  contemplated  by  our  basic  charter" 
It  Is  my  sUong  belief  that  If  no-fault  Is 
to  become  law,  It  should  be  enacted  by  each 
state  Individually  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Its  Increase  In  coverage  upon  the  citizens 
of  Alabama  resulting  In  increased  premiums 
which  many  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Insurance 
coverage  and  rates  should  be  established  In 
accordance  with  the  loss  experience  and 
driving  records  In  each  state.  To  force  upon 
the  citizens  of  Alabama  coverage  and  pre- 
miums which  reflect  the  driving  habit  and 
loss  experience  of  states  such  as  California 
and  New  York  would  be  a  grave  disservice 
to  our  people. 
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I  strongly  urge  that  you  opi>ose  S.  354  and 
that  you  contact  your  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  request  that  they  do  likewise. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Wallace, 

Governor. 

Statement  by  Francis  H.  Hare 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Francis  H.  Hare. 
I  am  a  resident  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  I 
am  a  trial  lawyer. 

I  confess  to  a  great  feeling  of  deference. 
First,  because  I  am  addressing  the  distin- 
guished Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and,  second,  because  I  have 
the  honor  to  speak  In  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  and  In  part 
for  the  International  Academy  of  Trial  Law- 
yers and,  finally,  because  the  subject  involves 
the  most  Important  question  of  legislative 
principle  and  conscience  of  any  bill  that  has 
been  before  this  body  In  my  lifetime. 

I  came  here  to  Invite  you  to  test  the  so- 
called  No-Fault  BUI.  You  have  already  heard, 
or  will  presently  hear,  that  Bill  subjected 
to  the  test  of  economics  by  using  the  exper- 
tise of  actuaries  and  men  familiar  with  sta- 
tistics and  financial  problems.  The  Bill  falls 
that  test,  but  that  problem  Is  not  within 
my  assignment  here. 

You  will  test  the  Bill  alongside  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  lawyer,  of  course,  X  have  an  opinion  on 
that  matter.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bill  Is 
unconstitutional.  But  neither  is  that  aspect 
of  the  BUI  within  the  scope  of  what  I  came 
here  to  say. 

I  am  here  because  to  my  knowledge  no 
serious  and  searching  effort  has  been  made 
to  lay  down  against  the  text  of  this  Bill 
the  ancient  and  accepted,  the  cardinal  com- 
mandments of  statesmanship,  of  legisla- 
tion— the  test  of  right  and  wrong. 

THE  BOX   IS   unconscionable 

I  will  not  Insult  you  gentlemen  by  citing 
reason  or  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  first  commandment  in  making  laws  Is 
Justice  and  that  the  definition  of  Justice  Is 
"right  and  wrong."  I  hasten  to  apply  that 
test  to  this  No-Fault  BUI.  We  do  not  have 
long  to  wait — no  longer  than  it  takes  to  read 
the  title.  "No-Fault." 

The  essential  philosophy  of  the  Bill  Is  to 
abolish  In  courts  of  law  any  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  guUty  and  the  Innocent  In  auto- 
mobile cases.  The  bold  and  brazen  war  cry 
of  the  Bill  is  that  It  equates  the  good  with 
the  bad,  the  wrongdoer  and  his  innocent  vic- 
tim. 

The  purpose  of  a  law  is  to  do  justice.  The 
very  definition  of  Justice  is  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  Any  so-called  law 
that  announces  at  the  threshold  that  it  Is 
too  expensive  or  too  much  trouble  lor  the 
courts  of  Justice  to  distinguish  between  who 
Is  right  and  who  is  wrong  offends  the  basic 
and  eternal  standards  smd  principles  of  juris- 
prudence which  you  lawmakers  are  here  as- 
sembled to  protect. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I  ask  that 
we  look  again  at  the  basic  essence  of  the  pro- 
posed Bin.  No  English-speaking  country,  no 
clvlUzed  nation  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  not 
even  Russia  has  abolished  the  concept  of 
justice  Itself  by  denying  the  Innocent  relief 
against  the  wrongdoer  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  or  difficulty  to  the 
law  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  proponents  of  this  BUl  have  spent 
perhaps  a  hundred  mUUon  doUars  In  ad- 
vertising and  propaganda  to  gain  acceptance 
of  It  from  the  American  pubUc.  Those  who 
will  be  defendants  In  automobile  cases  in 
the  future  know  they  wUl  be  defendants  and 
are  organized.  The  victims  of  the  future, 
those  who  wlU  be  plaintiffs,  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that  fact  and  they  are  not  orga- 
nized. But  the  verdict  of  history  on  this  No- 


Fault  proposition  will  come  when  the  years 
bring  their  toll  of  60,000  dead,  a  half  million 
seriously  Injured  and  millions  who  suffer 
property  damage  and  when  they  find  that 
the  greedy  insurance  companies  have  robbed 
them  of  two  of  the  most  precious  rights  a 
citizen  can  have:  These  two  same  rights 
which  I  have  named:  The  right  in  the  name 
of  Justice  to  demand  a  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  and  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  remedy  against  a  wrongdoer 
who  has  mangled  his  body  and  Inflicted  pain 
and  suffering  upon  hlra. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PAIN 

Bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  and  let  me 
discuss  pain  with  you.  The  high-handed  au- 
thors of  the  BUl  would  sweep  aside  the  idea 
of  pain  as  If  It  were  the  Invention  of  lawyers 
and  not  anything  really  Important  in  the  de- 
liberations of  Senators  and  Congressmen  or 
among  the  rights  of  citizens. 

"Very  few  people  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  Intense  and  prolonged  pain  ever  receive  a 
Jury  verdict  that  is  anything  like  adequate 
for  what  they  have  suffered.  Pain  Is  not  only 
unpleasant  to  endure:  It  is  unpleasant  to 
think  about.  The  only  chance  of  fair  con- 
sideration for  the  victims  on  the  Issue  of 
pain  and  suffering  Is  to  persuade  the  law- 
makers to  steel  themselves  to  the  disagree- 
able task  of  looking  at  the  shocking  reality 
of  what  pain  Is  and  what  It  does  to  a  man. 
It  Is  human  nature  to  keep  our  minds  from 
the  Impact  of  other  people's  troubles  as  we 
much  keep  our  minds  from  the  thought  of 
our  own  eventual  death.  If  we  did  not  have 
this  "mental  block"  we  wotUd  all  be  the 
victims  of  such  anxiety  and  concern  that  we 
could  not  stand  It.  We  would  become  in- 
sane. You  gentlemen,  like  the  trial  lawyer 
and  the  trial  jury,  have  the  duty  to  over- 
come that  abhorrence  and  look  at  pain  and 
see  it  for  what  it  Is.  It  Is  like  opening  a 
window  Into  Hell. 

Portia  observed  that  mercy  Is  an  attribute 
of  (3od.  Pain  Is  an  attribute  of  the  DevU. 
Pain  Is  the  blood  brother  of  death.  They  are 
partners  and  aUles  and  the  chief  enemies 
of  man.  A  man  In  great  pain  has  asked  for 
death  to  give  him  peace,  but  no  man  ever 
asked  for  pain. 

Pain  Is  a  cruel  monster — choosing  as  its 
victims  the  helpless  and  sick  who  are  the 
least  able  to  bear  it.  It  loves  to  prey  on  chil- 
dren. It  attends  every  human  birth,  and  It 
torments  the  last  minutes  of  the  dying  who 
have  little  enough  time  to  make  their  peace 
with  God  and  say  goodbye  to  their  loved 
ones. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  defendant 
to  pay  for  the  misery  he  has  inflicted,  he 
asks  that  you  take  an  attitude  of  tolerance 
toward  pain  as  If  It  were  nothing  really 
worth  a  lot  of  money.  He  U  asking  that 
your  mind  tolerate  pain,  which  Is  something 
your  body  will  never  do.  An  hour  of  pain 
Is  a  sample  of  hell.  It  is  this  sickening  hor- 
ror, this  tool  of  torturers,  this  scourge  of 
mankind  that  you  are  asked  to  belittle  and 
Ignore. 

If  you  believe  In  religion,  you  believe  that 
an  Omnipotent  God  thought  nothing  worse 
as  a  supreme  punishment  in  hell  than  to 
make  it  a  place  of  pain.  If  you  don't,  then 
you  believe  that  the  accumulated  imagina- 
tion of  man  could  imagine  nothing  worse. 

Look  at  the  law's  attitude  toward  pain — 
wherever  it  arises  outside  of  an  action  for 
damages.  The  law  forbids  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  The  law  says  to  the  state: 

"You  can  inflict  any  other  punishment, 
but  you  cannot  use  the  lash  on  any  man. 
Many  say  you  can  take  a  man's  Ufe  so  long 
as  you  do  It  without  pain.  You  can  kill  him, 
but  you  may  not  hurt  him." 

What  about  the  men  who  invented  anes- 
thesia? The  men  of  medicine  who  taught  us 
how  to  get  rid  of  pain  for  an  hour  during 
an  operation  are  Immortal.  They  are  heroes 
of  science  because  they  taught  us  to  push 
back  pain  for  an  hour. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can  ask  vou  to 


make  friends  with  the  idea  of  pain,  or  to 
tolerate  it  or  belittle  it  any  more  than  he 
would  ask  you  to  accept  and  fraternize  with 
a  murderous  enemy  of  your  country,  or  to 
say  of  a  malignancy  in  your  body — "It  is 
nothing  but  a  cancer." 

Penology  will  not  tolerate  pain  for  mur- 
derers and  criminals.  By  the  same  token,  the 
innocent  victim  of  an  accident  is  not  un- 
reasonable in  insisting  that  when  it  comes 
to  payment  in  dollars,  his  p>ain  should  be 
considered  with  the  same  enormity  as  it 
IS  considered  by  God  and  man,  by  law  and 
medicine,  by  human  experience,  and  as  you 
will  one  day  come  to  measure  it  when  your 
time  comes. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Jefferson.  In  his  foreword 
to  "Pain."  by  White  and  Sweet,  said: 

"Pain  works  to  such  a  degree  on  man's 
emotions,  so  reduces  his  usefulness  to  him- 
self and  others,  so  shakes  his  morale,  that 
we  must  rehabilitate  him  If  we  can." 

The  finger  of  pain  leaves  its  own  traces  on 
the  human  face,  with  a  look  in  a  man's  eyes 
and  the  very  way  he  carries  himself.  Long 
continued  pain  enervates  and  saps  the  lile 
and  strength  from  a  man  and  his  organs. 

Dr.  C.  M.  MacBryde  '  has  said: 

"Continued  pain  has  been  demonstrated 
to  have  deleterious  action  upon  vital  or- 
gans, such  as  the  heart  and  kidneys  .  .  .  ele- 
vation of  arterial  blood  pressure,  cardiac 
arrhythmias,  cardlo3pasm.  disturbances  of 
gastric  and  colonic  function  .  .  .  the  facial 
expression  of  true  pain — the  pinched  fea- 
tures, the  pallor,  the  clammy  skin,  the  di- 
lated pupils,  the  knotted  brow — cannot  be 
imitated  by  the  malingerer:  These,  with  the 
intermittent  Involuntary  cry  or  groan  and 
the  characteristic  writhing  or  bodily  con- 
tortions, present  an  unmistakable  picture 
of  suffering." 

On  page  17.  he  says: 

""Pain  may  •  •  •  cause  profound  disturb- 
ance in  the  function  of  vital  organs.  Shock 
from  pain  may  be  so  prolound  that  death 
results.  •    •    ••• 

Pain  is  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  the  antith- 
esis of  comfort.  A  man  thinks  nothing  of 
spending  as  much  money  as  he  can  get  for 
an  evening  of  pleasure  or  a  day  of  comfort, 
but  it  is  hard  for  him  to  see  how  heartless  it 
is  to  deny  some  miserable  wretch  a  few- 
dollars  a  day  compensation  for  suffering  pain 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Judge  can  only  say  to  the  Jury: 

"I  can  give  you  no  yardstick  by  which  you 
can  measure  pain  in  dollars." 

Judges  have  no  yardstick  to  measure  pain, 
but  man  has  measured  pain  in  the  labor- 
atories of  human  expierience  in  many  ways. 
And  everywhere  that  mankind  has  had  oc- 
casion to  put  pain  in  one  side  of  the  scales 
and  money  in  the  other,  be  has  not  hesitated 
to  decide  that  pain  tilts  the  scales  as  men 
count  values.  We  pay  the  dentist  or  the  sur- 
geon a  lot  of  money  for  an  anesthetic  to 
escape  pain  for  a  short  while. 

I  had  a  friend  whose  little  child  had  an 
ailment  which  caused  constant  and  daily 
paln.  Fortunately  there  was  a  medicine  tha'.. 
could  relieve  this  pain,  but  which  cost  $5  a 
day's  supply.  Can  you  imagine  her  parent,'; 
sitting  with  her  one  morning  almost  feeling 
her   pain   themselves   and   saying   to   her: — 

"$5  a  day  Is  excessive  even  for  severe  pain. 
We  will  withhold  the  medicine  today  and 
Invest  the  J5  In  some  practical  Investment 
such  as  common  stock  in  a  railroad  or  in  an 
Insurance  company." — 

No  parent  would  Insist  on  that  position 
while  the  child  suffered  ten  minutes,  and 
any  parent  who  did  so  would  be  unworthy  to 
have  the  chUd's  custody. 

The  bank  robber  who  points  his  pistol 
at  the  teller  and  says — "Your  money  or  your 
life. '—knows  what  the  answer  will  be.  When 
a  criminal  Inflicts  pain  upon  his  victims, 
there  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  choice 
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between  giving  up  his  hidden  monef 
than  suffer.  | 

The  court  room  la  tb«>  only  pl«^  In  all 
human  experience  where  anybody  ^sntends 
that  patai  la  of  leas  account  than  mc^ey.  We 
administer  Justice  In  a  ccurt  rooml  by  the 
same  standartis  and  the  same  values  that 
rule  the  outalda  world  of  men  and  aflalrs. 
The  man  who  says  that  a  tew  dollaas  a  day 
are  too  much  to  award  for  pain,  because  It 
comes  to  a  large  amount  In  a  lUetlmA  stands 
utterly  alone  and  without  precedentjor  sup- 
port In  human  experience.  | 

They  have  sought  to  desensitize  j  you  to 
the  precious  human  value  of  freed(^  from 
pain  and  aslt  that  Uk^-  Pontius  Plate  you 
wash  your  hands  of  this  troublesome|ubJect. 
On  January  14.  1974  on  ChaniuBl  10  at 
7:30  PM,  Dr.  Alon  P.  Winnie  of  thelcoUege 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  DUnf  la  gave 
a  television  program  in  the  series  'Consul- 
tation." The  subject  was  medicine's  ^ttcmpt 
to  relieve  uncontrollable  pain.  The  A>ntent.s 
of  thla  program  dramatically  parcel  the 
dedicated  effort  of  our  sister  profefslon  of 
medicine  to  reallae  the  importance  jof  pain 
aiul  the  cailoua  Indifference  of  lai|makers 
that  would  be  evidenced  if  we  enacted  a  bill 
that  would  substantially  deny  compensation 
for  pain.  ■' 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Winnie  explained  tlmt  med- 
icine regards  pain  by  human  beln^  as  the 
most  Important  thing  on  earth  ynd  tbe 
No-Fault  legislation  regards  pain  in  ^e  eyes 
of  lawmakers  as  relatively  minor — ctf  if  pain 
Is  sometlllng  Invented  by  lawyers.   { 

The  No-Pault  plan  will  pay  for  dodtor  bills 
and  poBstbly  far  dented  fenders,  tmt  sub- 
stantially denies  relief  for  tbe  most  (itqulslte 
and  intense  pain  or  limits  it  by  thejentlrely 
Irrelevant  yardstick  of  the  doctor  b(]. 

It  Is  dramatically  Important  that  f>T.  Win- 
nie stated  that  probably  the  mos^  intrac- 
table and  exquisite  pain  known  to:  man  Is 
that  which  results  from  trauma  inferring 
to  the  reflex  sympathetic  dlstrophjE  as  one 
sort  of  pain  and  causalK;la  as  anotiier  and 
flnally  pointed  out  a  pcruiiar  persistent  pain 
syndrome  before  which  doctors  are  i^atlvely 
taelpleaa.  The  pain  being  eaused  by  ^blow  to 
an  elbow  or  other  sensitive  place  which 
causes  the  messages  of  pain  to  be  setit  to  tbe 
brain  for  the  Indefinite  future.  i 

He  was  asked  about  acupuncture  land  re- 
plied that  to  the  extent  of  his  knowldbge  this 
was  unproven  but  he  said — "Anythibg  that 
will  offer  any  hope  of  relieving  thejpain  of 
human  beings  is  on  the  side  of  th^angel.s 
and  must  be  fully  explored.  It  is  the^slghest 
duty  of  our  profession  to  relieve  pe|n." 

The  contrast  is  accentuated  whtrd  we  see 
the  dedicated  attitude  of  medlcln^  taking 
affirmative  steps  to  relieve  pain  and  (fempare 
the  attitude  of  lawmakers  who  noti  merely 
stand  Indifferent  against  the  challinge  of 
pain  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  iiwyers, 
but  are  asked  to  take  affirmative  ^eps  to 
deprive  citizens  of  their  right  toj  relief 
against  wrongdoers  for  pain  contraryito  the 
standards  of  Western  civilization.        j 

THZ    KEAnXZ'S    DIGEST    ABTTi-l-g     > 

We  are  told  that  when  lawyers  quot^some- 
body  else's  literary  product  that  It  la  not 
plaglartim  taut  research.  Let  me  quoK^  ver- 
batim ts  you  some  pss— giu  from  tJ  vivid 
article  pubUahad  in  tbe  Beader's  Dig^t  fiist 
In  1963  and  ta-pnbUsiaed  about  teoiyears 
later.  Tbe  name  of  it  was  "A"  -  -  -  - 
Death."  The  Automotive  SBtety 
said  of  this  arUcle  that  "tt  sueceHted 
other  placa  at  writing  has  In  stlrrio  ;  the 
nattoB  Into  rsallnttlon  of  the  ta^fflo  met  Usat 
problem."  The  porttazis  whtch  I  qaoU  deal 
with  ttalB  bualnaaa  of  pain.  It  begii  is  by 
saying  9t  dry  statistics: 

"Tigfutm  eadode  the  pain  and  borior  of 
■avage  mutUmtlan  which  meacs  thejr  leave 
out  the  pobit  . . .  what  la  needed  Is  •  vivid 
and  sustained  realization  . . .  that  alngl  i  hor- 
rible aoeldant  you  may  have  wltnesM^is  no 
lK>Uted  horror  . . ." 
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"That  picture  would  have  to  Include  mo- 
tion-picture and  sound  effects  too — the 
flopping.  polnUesa  efforts  of  the  Injured  to 
stand  up;  the  queer,  grunting  noiaea;  the 
steady,  panting  groaning  of  a  human  being 
with  pain  creeping  upon  htm  as  the  shock 
wears  off.  It  aliould  portray  the  slack  expres- 
sion on  tbe  face  of  a  man,  drugged  with 
•hock,  staring  at  the  Z-twist  in  his  broken 
leg.  ttie  insane  crumpled  effect  of  a  child's 
body  after  its  bones  are  cruslied  inward,  a 
realistic  portrait  of  an  hysterical  woman  with 
her  screaming  mouth  opening  a  hole  In  the 
bloody  drip  tliat  fllLs  tier  eyes  and  runs  off 
her  chin.  Minor  details  would  Include  the  raw 
ends  of  bones  protruding  through  flesh  In 
compound  fractures,  and  the  dark  red,  oozing 
surfaces  where  clothes  and  skin  were  flayed 
off  at  once.  .  .  . 

"It's  like  going  over  Niagara  Falls  In  a  steel 
barrel  full  of  railroad  spikes.  .  .  . 

"The  driver  is  death's  favorite  target.  If 
the  steering  wlieel  holds  together  It  ruptures 
his  liver  or  spleen  so  he  bleeds  to  death  in- 
ternally. Or.  if  the  steering  wheel  breaks  off, 
the  matter  is  settled  instantly  by  the  steer- 
ing column's  plunging  through  his  abdo- 
men." 

Then  It  tells  alxjut  "a  man.  walking  around 
and  babling  to  himself,  oblivious  of  the  dead 
and  dying,  even  oblivious  of  the  daggerlike 
sliver  of  steel  that  stuck  out  of  his  streaming 
wrist;  a  pretty  girt  with  her  forehead  laid 
open,  trying  hopelessly  to  crawl  out  of  a  ditch 
In  spite  of  her  smashed  liip.  A  flrst-class 
massacre.  .  .  . 

"Overturning  cars  specialize  in  certain  in- 
juries. Cracked  pelvis,  for  Instance,  guaran- 
teeing agonizing  months  In  bed.  motionless, 
perhaps  crippled  for  life — broken  spine  re- 
s'llttng  from  sheer  sldewlse  twist — the  minor 
details  of  smashed  knees  and  splintered 
shoulder  blades  caused  by  crashing  Into  the 
.side  of  the  car  as  she  goes  over  with  the  swirl 
of  an  insane  roller  coaster— and  the  lethal 
consequences  of  broken  ribs,  which  puncture 
hearts  and  lungs  with  their  raw  ends.  The 
consequent  internal  hemorrhage  is  no  less 
dangerous  because  it  is  the  pleural  Instead 
of  the  alKlomlnal  cavity  that  Is  filling  with 
blood. 

"Flying  glass — safety  glass  Is  by  no  means 
universal  yet — contributed  much  more  ttian 
its  share  to  the  spectacular  side  of  accidents. 
It  doesn't  merely  cut — the  fragments  are 
driven  in  as  if  a  cannon  loaded  with  broken 
bottles  had  been  fired  in  your  face,  and  a 
silver  in  the  eye.  traveling  with  such  force, 
means  certain  blindness.  A  leg  or  arm  stuck 
through  the  wlndstiield  will  cut  clean  to  the 
bone  through  vein,  artery  and  muscle  like 
a  piece  of  l>eef  under  the  butcher's  knife,  and 
It  takes  little  time  to  lose  a  fatal  amount  of 
blood  under  such  circumstances.  .  . 

"None  of  an  that  is  scare-fiction;  it  Is  Just 
the  horrible  raw  material  of  the  year's  sta- 
tistics as  seen  In  the  ordinary  course  of  duty 
by  policemen  and  doctors,  picked  at  random. 
The  stoprlslng  thing  Is  there  Is  so  little  dis- 
similarity in  the  stories  they  tell. 

"It's  bard  to  find  a  surviving  accident  vic- 
tim who  can  bear  to  talk.  After  you  come  to, 
the  gnawing,  searing  pain  throughout  your 
body  Is  accounted  for  uy  learning  that  you 
have  both  coUarfoones  smashed,  both  shoul- 
der blades  .TpHntered.  your  i^ght  arm  broken 
in  three  places  antf  three  ribs  cracked,  with 
every  chance  of  bad  internal  ruptures.  But 
the  patn  cant  distract  you,  as  the  shock 
begtns  to  wear  off,  from  realizing  that  you 
are  prot>ab!y  on  your  way  out.  Ton  can't 
forget  that,  not  even  when  they  shift  you 
from  the  ground  to  the  stretcher  and  your 
broken  ribs  btte  into  your  tnngs  and  the 
sharp  ends  of  your  collarbones  slide  over  to 
stab  deep  into  each  side  of  your  screaming 
throat.  When  you've  stopped  screaming,  It 
all  comes  b*cfe — youYe  dying  and  yon  hate 
youTMtr  for  It,  That  isn't  fiction  sithcr.  It's 
what  tt  actually  fsels  lUoe  to  be  one  of  that 
M,000."  (now  tCOOO) 

This  sort  of  permissive  legislation  which 
admittedly  In  tlxe  field  of  automobile  trauma 


begins  by  abolishing  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  is  a  part  of  the  present  day 
trend  away  from  standards  or  morality.  We 
view  "permiaslveness"  with  alarm  but  where 
could  It  conceivably  be  more  dangerous  tliaii 
when  It  expressly  at  the  tliresIiQld  abolishes 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  a 
court  otherwise  a  court  of  Justice  and  does 
It  with  reference  to  a  t>-pe  of  accidental  In- 
Jury,  the  most  dangerous  known  to  our  peo- 
ple, one  which  kills  ever  60.000  a  year  and 
•ertoualy  injures  tialf  a  mliUon.  If  we  were 
going  to  lower  moral  standards  and  extend 
permissiveness  somewhere,  we  began  at  tlie 
very  maximum  oontraindlcated  end  of  the 
spectrum  by  atmUaiiing  the  standards  of 
morality  abeolutely  and  entirely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  most  dangerous  Instrumentality 
in  our  society. 

Our  race  remembers  Magna  Carta  as  a  his- 
toric advance  toward  Justice  and  clvlllBatlon. 
This  Bill  will  be  remembered  in  history  as 
an  equally  great  step  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  resent  most  of  all  the  suggestion  that  a 
man  is  a  demagogue  wlx)  says  what  I  have 
said.  Why  is  a  man  a  demagogue  who  op- 
poses a  bill  wlilch  aboUshea  the  dlflference 
between  right  and  wrong  in  a  tlieatre  called 
a  court  of  Justice  where  the  difference  Ije- 
tween  right  and  wrong  Is  the  first  of  the  Ten 
CommandmenU.  Why  is  a  meta.  a  demagogue 
who  in.sisls  on  a  citizen's  right  to  relief  for 
palu? 

THE    SnX    IS     A    FIMAHCIAL    FSAUD 

The  present  system  pays  only  the  plaintiff 
and  the  proponents  of  the  Bill  pretend  that 
they  will  pay  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant and  that  instead  of  doubling  the 
premium  to  do  so,  they  will  reduce  the 
premium.  Unless  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes  Is  repeated,  thla  la  obviously 
Imponlble.  In  order  to  pay  twice  as  many 
motorists  for  the  same  premium,  they  will 
have  to  cut  the  compensation  half  In  two.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  premium,  to  say  nothing 
of  getting  iMCk  the  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars they  have  spent  pushing  this  BUI,  they 
must  reduce  ttie  payments  drastically.  By 
eliminating  lawyers'  feca.  ttiay  may  save  T%  . 
The  actual  program  is  to  ellmioate  the  two 
principal  losses  for  which  payment  la  made 
under  the  present  law.  The  first  Is  property 
damage,  wlilch  accounts  for  about  two- thirds 
of  the  premium  dollar  and  the  second  Is  pain 
wlilch  is  the  primary  subject  of  my  remarks 
today.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  amall  importance 
that  to  the  average  man  on  the  street,  his 
automobtia  is  his  most  valuabl*  piece  of 
property  and  to  deny  him  a  right  to  recover 
for  property  damage  wlien  a  dr\ink  driver 
or  a  speeding  truck  destroys  the  car  he  has 
sweated  blood  to  pay  for.  It  Is  a  serious  thing 
indeed. 

In  order  to  fund  and  finance  the  object 
of  tlie  bill  to  pay  not  only  the  victim  tout  the 
wrongdoer,  and  theretiy  pay  twice  as  many 
people,  the  avenge  of  T'„  of  the  premium 
which  goes  to  lawyers,  ts  obvlorusly  not 
enougli.  The  place  that  money  is  coming 
from  ts  by  taking  the  tienema  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  widows  and  orphans  and  crip- 
ples. At  the  same  time  the  removal  of  the 
laxryeis  leaves  the  plaintiff,  the  injured  citl- 
aen,  without  the  pawsr  to  aay:  If  you  don't 
pay  me,  I  will  take  you  to  court.  Tbe  vaet 
majority  at  these  eases  are  settled  and  the 
principal  leaaon  why  the  plaaitlff  gets  as 
mnch  aa  lie  does  in  these  settlements  Is  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  at  both  purtles  that 
if  neoaaaary  the  platnttff  can  get  a  lawyer. 
The  tnsuranca  eompant—  already  have 
hMryesa  aa  weU  as  lobbyists. 

I  still  eaoBot  oontatn  mj  anasemeBt  that 
the  nnrt  aognst  dsUberatlve  feotfy  cm  earth 
is  aOlordlng  a  mmdwrn  oooaldenitloa  to  a  Bill 
that  4o«s  two  tarrlble  wnnigs:  Pint,  at  the 
threriMltf.  It  abollahae  the  (Rfltaence  l>e- 
tween  light  and  wrong  antf  seeand,  tt  denies 
any  suhatantlal  immmtif  far  pain,  when  pain 
Is  the  moat  Important  ixMmy  of  mankind 
on  earth.  No  dvUlaed  nation  on  eartb  baa 
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any  such  law.  Why  In  God's  world  can  states- 
men be  aaked  to  adopt  such  a  law  in  the 
United  States  of  America? 

I  have  tried  to  express  to  you  in  t>ehalf 
of  the  bench  and  bar  their  profound  criti- 
cism of  thU  Bin.  The  proponents  of  the 
No-Fault  legislation  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning that  It  was  as  much  the  buslneas  of 
the  bar  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  frauds 
In  this  Bin  as  it  is  the  business  of  theli 
sister  profession  of  medicine  to  warn  of 
dangers  to  human  life  and  health.  Who  else 
but  lawyers  have  this  duty? 

Therefore,  their  first  vocrft  was  to  discredit 
lawyers  and  say  that  the  savings  to  the  public 
would  t>e  funded  and  financed  by  abolishing 
lawyers*  fees.  That  Is  not  my  topic  but  in  a 
very  lew  words  I  reply:  One,  If  this  legis- 
lation imposed  great  lose  and  harm  to  tbe 
legal  profession  that  itself  is  not  a  desirable 
or  admirable  thing.  Secondly,  since  lawyers' 
fees  are  a  very  minor  and  trifling  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  tort  system,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  can  pay  twice  as 
many  people  the  sut»tanttal  amount  of  their 
loses  by  eliminating  fees. 

And  finally,  there  Is  another  major  objec- 
tion to  the  No-Fault  program  concerning 
which  very  little  has  been  said.  It  would  In- 
volve the  virtual  elimination  of  the  jury  sys- 
tem In  civil  cases.  That  jury  system  which 
brings  every  year  several  hundred  thousand 
citizens  Into  the  court  room  is  the  last  and 
best  example  of  judicial  democracy.  Citizens 
have  a  very  slight  connection  with  elections 
which  occur  every  few  years.  Birt  wlien  the 
jurors  Bit  for  a  week  or  so  and  apply  the  law 
given  them  by  the  judges  and  do  justice  be- 
tween their  fellow  citizens,  the  result  is  a 
wholesome  transfusion  of  democracy  Into  the 
processes  of  government. 

Watergate  simpty  Is  an  example  of  what 
happens  to  goTemn^nt  when  It  is  Isolated 
and  removed  from  the  Infiuenee  of  people 
and  tbe  deep  rooted  moral  values  of  our 
society.  The  work  of  Juries  strengthens  and 
enriches  the  administration  of  justice  and 
preserves  the  standards  of  law  and  order  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  duplicated  otherwise. 
They  certainly  cannot  be  duplicated  by  a 
computer  that  has  no  wisdom  and  no  Judg- 
ment and  no  conscience  and  no  sense  of  right 
and  wTong. 

TBI  BILL  IS  ROT  COKSHTUTIOMAL, 

I  call  your  deliberative  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Constltutian  declares 
void  any  law  which  takes  away  from  a  dti- 
aen  bts  r«ni«dy  for  l>reach  of  contract.  Unlike 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  cited  by 
Dean  Oiiswold,  this  plan  would  not  be  elec- 
tive. Dean  Griswold  knows  that  Is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  the  compensation  acts  con- 
stitutional. But  I  sut»mlt  to  you  a  more  pro- 
found reason  why  this  law  is  just  as  void 
as  would  be  a  law  that  impaired  the  obllga- 
Uons  of  a  contract.  I  now  ask  you  to  compare 
that  with  taking  away  frocn  a  man  his  rem- 
edy for  the  breach  of  duty  Imposed  by  tort 
law.  A  tort  claim  enforces  a  debt  based  upon 
a  higher  moral  and  ethical  obligation  than 
contract  det>t.  First,  a  contract  arises  out  of 
a  tranaactkw  into  which  both  parties  enter 
willingly  and  valuntaray.  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  a  profit  or  deriving  a  benefit; 
secondly,  the  transaction  involved  In  such  a 
c^alm  was  lawful.  Tbe  pistnttff  In  a  tort  case 
did  not  rater  Into  the  "transaction'*  with 
the  defendant  wllUngly,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  was.  by  definition,  wrongful. 
Thirdly,  if  the  merchant  satng  fcr  the  price 
of  a  roooi  fun  of  fumltuis  loaea  his  suit,  tie 
has  a  profit  In  tt  and  he  can  recoup  his  loss 
by  selling  another  rooia  fuH  of  ftirnlture.  IX 
he  wins,  be  gets  Intwest. 

The  tort  plaintiff  however  did  not  ask  to 
be  rxat.  over.  If  be  loses,  he  caimot  seU  an- 
other ann  or  leg  to  get  his  money  back,  and 
he  did  not  hsfve  Miy  preflt  In  the  deal  at  the 
start.  If  h*  wtns.  be  gets  no  tntertst  and  tbe 
boat  bs  em  postfUr  expect  la  to  brtak  even, 
less  his  costs. 


The  ancient  reverence  for  property  rights 
did  not  extend  to  human  rights.  The  English 
Lords  were  rich  In  property.  Corporations 
have  property,  but  they  do  not  have  bodies. 
Logic  and  insight  will  banish  the  alMurd  dis- 
tinction and  dlacrtmlnatlon  against  bodlly 
rlghts.  In  a  decision  which  Is  almost  set  to 
poetry,  WiUiam  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  said  of 
the  humble  cottage  of  the  lowest  man  In 
England: 

"The  storm  and  the  rain  may  enter,  but 
the  King  may  not  enter,  and  all  the  forces 
of  the  CroTrn  may  not  cross  the  ruined 
threshold." 

Those  are  stirring  and  noble  wcrds.  But 
what  is  a  cottage  for,  cm:  why  is  a  home  so 
sacred,  except  aa  a  place  to  shelter  a  human 
being  and  keep  his  body  safe?  If  the  storm 
or  the  King  cannot  enter  with  Impunity,  can 
the  front  bumper  of  an  automobile  enter  a 
citizen's  skull  or  rib  cage  with  Impunity? 
Why  is  it  that  the  law  views  with  less 
scrficttude  the  temple  of  the  soul,  the  tene- 
ment of  a  man's  life,  than  it  does  the  clap- 
board cottage,  though  it  may  be  a  200-ye&r- 
old  English  one? 

Yet  at  the  time  WiUlam  Pitt  wrote  his 
Immortal  words  which  prevented  the  King 
from  harming  the  poor  mans  property,  any 
defendant  could  have  half  killed  one  of  his 
children  for  ten  pounds  sterling.  That  was 
the  climate  in  which  relief  from  a  broken 
contract  regarding  property  was  written  into 
the  Constitution. 

A  generation  Iroca  now,  I  would  hate  to 
be  the  statesman  of  whom  it  could  l>e  said 
that  it  was  I  who  wanted  the  United  States, 
of  all  nations  on  earth,  a  nation  with  a 
motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  at  a  time  when 
probably  the  greatest  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions Is  the  danger  of  a  permiflslve  society, 
at  such  a  tune  that  I  was  among  those 
responsible.  I  say.  for  the  proposition  that 
America  alone  In  the  civiliaed  world,  would 
deny  to  crippled  men,  woman  and  children 
any  substantial,  [tractlcal  remedy  for  pain, 
by  making  the  first  law  in  history  that  abol- 
ished the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  proposal  to 
tonpoae  upon  the  whole  nation  a  state  religion 
that  began  by  announcing:  There  Is  no  God? 
How  does  that  differ  from  a  proposal  to  take 
down  tbe  ancient  monuments  of  the  common 
law  and  substitute  in  the  name  of  law  the 
announcement  that  Justice  Is  dead? 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  ot  the  amendment  that 
was  temporarily  laid  aside,  amendment 
No.  1220. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  just 
about  completed  my  discussion  of  the 
amendment  and  I  asked  that  it  be  tem- 
vor&rfty  laid  aside  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Senators  who  were  not  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  express 
themselves  on  this  amendment,  If  they 
care  to  do  so.  Then,  I  intend  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  hare 
any  comments  that  be  wishes  to  make  on 
ray  amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  as  currently  drafted,  the 
bttl  (Sw  354>  provides  that  a  SUte  may 
enact  a  no-fanlt  irian  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  title  n.  How- 
ever, if  the  State  fails  to  enact  the  plan 
umier  title  II,  title  ni  will  Impose  a  fed- 
erally dcsigxwd  and  contrired  no -fault 
l^an  to  be  funded  and  administered  fa9 
the  States.  Federal  funds  are  not  in«de 
available  to  implement  a  program  under 
title  n  or  tiUein. 


Now  we  have  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mo6S> 
which  would  establish  a  one-shot  $10 
million  program  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  a 
grant  of  not  to  exceed  $200,000  per  SUte 
in  order  to  defray  the  costs  of  implemen- 
tation and  administration.  This  amend- 
ment has  some  defects  to  which  attention 
should  be  ctJled. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  discriminatory 
and  not  mandatory.  There  are  no  stand- 
ards, there  are  no  guidelines  set  out; 
grant  allocaticai  would  be  within  the 
total  discretiMi  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  by  regula- 
tion to  establish  procedures  for  awarding 
the  grants  aa  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
Whatever  he  determines  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  would  be  the  standard.  Second. 
it  provides  for  only  one  shot  of  funding. 
Third,  the  funding  levels  are  simply  not 
realistic. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  en- 
tire bUl.  and  title  in  in  particular,  is  rec- 
ognized by  this  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  proposes  since  it  recog- 
nizes that  duties  and  respcnisibihties  are 
placed  on  the  Slates  that  they  do  not 
now  have. 

In  regard  to  point  three,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  section  108  of  S. 
354  calls  for  the  estaWishment  of  a  State- 
assigned  claims  bureau,  if  the  State  does 
not  have  one  already.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering and  implementing  such  a  bu- 
reau would  not.  of  course  be  confined  to 
the  first  year  in  order  to  m&ke  the 
change.  It  is  going  to  cost  money  to  main- 
tain and  to  continue  this  operation  for 
years  to  come. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  would  require  a 
State  evaluation  of  medical  and  rehabil- 
itation services,  and  the  charges  therefor. 
Section  (E)  sets  out  a  State  reporting 
function  that  requires  reports  to  be  made 
regularly  to  the  Department  cl  Trans- 
portation so  the  Secretary-  may  evaluate 
these  plans.  That  takes  annual  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance. 

Section  lll'Di  would  require  the 
establishment  of  State  rehabilltatiMi 
agencies,  a  very  expensive  operation.  Cer- 
tainly $200,000  would  not  even  commence 
to  draw  the  plans  and  set  forth  require- 
ments for  such  an  agency,  let  alone  main- 
tain and  operate  it. 

Section  201  (D*  requires  the  State  to 
flle  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures. Hearings  would  be  required  by 
the  State  insurance  comimssJoner  and 
the  State  insurance  authority.  All  of 
these  items  would  be  within  the  sum  of 
$200,000  for  the  one  year  only.  It  is  not 
very  realistic  at  all. 

If  the  Federal  CSovemment  can  say  to 
a  State  that  it  must  cieate  and  main- 
tain a  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
system  to  comply  with  the  Federal  law 
and  pay  for  it.  if  they  can  do  that  they 
could  order  them  to  build  harbors,  they 
could  order  them  to  bnild  landing  fields, 
they  cocld  ha've  the  State  comply  with 
any  enactment  of  Congress  and  say  to 
the  State.  "You  must  pay  for  it." 

That  is  where  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectkm  on  constitutional  grouDds  is 
based.  That  kind  of  approach  aod  result 
is  totally  destructive  of  a  Republic  of 
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federated  States.  There  cannot  ie  any 
question  about  It.  It  is  a  new  fed»alism. 
It  is  a  brand  new  concept  that  do«  away 
with  State  lines,  State  authoritt',  and 
State  discretion.  T 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the 
from  Nebraska  is  concerned  a 
provision  for  funding  for  the  S 
gathered,  first  of  all,  he  thought  i 
be     inadequate.     Then     hLs     a 
seemed  to  change — that  States  o 
have  their  independence  to  decid 
they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  tiiti  each 
of  the  States  has  an  insurance  c<fcimis- 
sioner  and  a  department  or  sta^  that 
works  under  the  insurance  commissioner. 
Each  of  the  States  is  presently  Almin- 
istering  the  insurance  laws  of  thattState 
including  the   insurance  on  motir  ve- 
hicles. Consequently,  the  general  Wuc 
ture  is  in  existence  now.  All  this  a 
ment  seeks  to  do  is  to  provide  that 
which  incur  additional  expenses 
son  of  converting  over  to  another 
may  receive  grants  from  the  Se 
of  Transportation. 

The  Secretary  is  required — he  sliill  by 
regulation  meaning  that  he  will  hive  to 
have  a  rule  in  a  regular  Administ  ative 
Procedure  Act  proceeding — esti  blish 
procedures  for  awarding  the  gran  ^  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  amoni  the 
States.  The  amendment  would  autl  orize 
the  appropriation  of  not  to  excee  1  $10 
million  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expe  ided. 
So  it  is  not  a  1-year  program.  It  t  light 
be  as  long  as  3  to  4  years. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  we  ad(  pted 
the  Biden  amendment,  by  which  the 
States  that  wish  to  enact  no-fault  1  !gis- 
lation  in  order  to  comply  will  have  ]  p  to 
4  years'  time  to  do  it.  So  it  is  con  eiv- 
able  that  some  States  might  just  be  get- 
ting their  programs  into  effect  4  ;  ears 
hence,  but  this  money  will  remain  a  /ail- 
able  until  it  is  expended.  Therefore,  it  is 
possible  that  a  grant  would  be  ma|e  at 
that  time  to  a  State  that  was  in  netd. 

But  the  whole  idea  is  not  to  subs  dize 
the  States.  It  is  simply  to  be  an  element 
of  assistance  to  a  State  that  encoun- 
tered some  difficulties  by  reasoa  of 
changing  its  regulatory  structure  pver 
to  that  of  no-fault,  in  accordance  kith 
the  standards  laid  down  here.  l 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  an  impi^ave- 
ment  to  the  bill  and  should  allay  th|  ob- 
jections of  some  who  fear  that,  in  a 
it  puts  an  extra  burden  on  a  State 
out  that  State's  having  first  elect 
take  that  burden;  and  if  it  does  p 
economic  burden  on  the  State,  a 
may  be  made  to  help  the  State  meet 
burden. 

I  think  a  great  many  of  the  S 
would  not  claim  it.  For  example,  w 
have   some   States    with    no-fauit 
grams  now  that  would  qualify,  and 
that  are  very  close  to  it  would  not 
to  have  very  much  of  a  change.  .^ 
would  expect  there  would  be  a  fair  nim 
ber  of  States  that  would  not  hav|  to 
apply  to  get  the  grant,  or  would  no*  be 
eligible   for  it;    only   those  States  piat 
would  have  financial  difficulty.  j 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  adoptiofi  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  prepar^  to 
submit  it  to  a  vote  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  regard  to  the  fact 
that  some  States  now  have  a  no-fault 
system  and  the  allegation  that  they 
would,  therefore,  be  under  no  additional 
expenses,  how  would  the  Senator  answer 
this  question?  Every  one  of  the  no-fault 
systems,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Michigan's  will  t>e  scrapped,  will  be 
thrown  to  one  side  by  the  subject  bill. 
Every  one  of  these  States  will  have  to 
start  from  scratch  and  implement  a  plan 
of  no-fault  insurance  such  as  that  de- 
scribed in  title  II.  Thus,  there  will  be  ex- 
penses, regardless. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator's  argument 
that  all  the  no-fault  plans  would  have 
to  be  scrapped  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
wholly  accurate.  There  are  some  States 
that  have  no-fault  procedures  now,  but 
simply  do  not  meet  the  threshold 
requirements  that  would  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  they  would  have  to  make 
some  adjustments  on  the  threshold 
requirements;  but  they  would  be  very 
minor  and  I  think  would  not  involve  any 
appreciable  or  measureable  increased 
cost  of  administration.  And  if  a  State  did 
not  enact  no  fault  and  imder  title  III 
the  Federal  Government  finally,  after 
the  4-year  period,  preempted  it,  there 
would  be  funding  under  this  section  given 
to  the  State  so  that  it  could  come  into 
compliance. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  there  any  limit  for 
any  one  State  contained  in  the  Senators 
amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  would  have  to  be 
done  by  regulation  establishing  proce- 
dures for  awarding  the  grants  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.  Therefore,  I  would 
expect  the  regulations  would  have  to  do 
not  only  with  entitlement  to  the  States, 
but  would  have  something  to  do  with 
population,  vehicle  numbers,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  to  measure  what  is  fair  and 
equitable  for  each  of  the  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  the  Secretary  would 
have  I  amount  of  dollars  for  California, 
for  example,  with  21  million  people,  and 
the  neighboring  State  of  Nevada  would 

get 

Mr.  MOSS.  Much  less. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Much  less. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  and  my  State  would 
get  much  less.  We  are  relatively  small  in 
population. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  not 
Solomon:  is  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No. 


a  formula  can  be  devised  that  would  be 
absolutely  fair  down  to  the  penny  so 
that  everybody  would  say  in  unison  what 
it  would  be,  but  I  think,  in  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  power,  it  can  meet 
the  standards  that  are  required  for  equal 
distribution  of  the  grants  that  are  need- 
ed by  the  States.  As  I  say,  I  believe  many 
States  would  not  seek  the  grant  because 
they  can  come  into  substantial  compli- 
ance with  relatively  little  change  in  the 
personnel  of  their  departments.  They 
are  already  in  the  business.  They  are  al- 
ready regulating  insurance.  They  simply 
would  have  to  adapt  it  to  a  system  that 
is  a  little  bit  different,  where  the  thresh- 
olds are  somewhat  different.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss'. 
'  Putting  the  question. ) 
The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  We  obviously 
need  more  Senators  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
that  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr. 
Moss).-  (Putting  the  question.) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  105.  line  13.  Insert  the  following: 
Following    •disability"    delete    the    period 
and  insert     the  following:   "or  $600  In  rea- 
sonable medical  expenses." 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yet  he  is  going  to  have 
to  decide  what  is  fair  and  equitable  just 
on  the  basis  of  this  simplistic  directive 
which  authorizes  him  to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  $10  million  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  MOSS.  WeU,  it  is  not  quite  like 
Solomon.  He  does  not  have  to  decide 
right  there  with  the  mother  in  front  of 
him.  This  is  a  rulemaking  procedure,  with 
which  the  Senator  is  acquainted,  where- 
by the  rule  is  proposed,  has  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  those 
who  have  comments  may  be  heard,  and 
they  go  through  a  regular  procedure  to 
try  to  work  it  out. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  the  amendment  as  another  al- 
ternative basis  for  being  able  to  recover 
damages  for  noneconomic  detrimental 
pain  and  suffering.  Six  hundred  dollars, 
according  to  the  Mllllman  tt  Robertson 
study,  is  equivalent  to  60  days  of  minimal 
disability. 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  how  the  consultants 
arrived  at  that  figure.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  figure  they  used.  It  is  In  line  with  my 
belief  that  anybody  who  Is  Involved  in 
an  automobile  accident  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  sue  for  noneconomic  damages. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  particular 
threshold  basis  lowered  to  this  amount. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  UBislant  legifilative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  similar  in  its  import  to  the  one 
that  he  presented  before  this  body  last 
week  and  on  which  there  was  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  That  was  a  60-day  threshold 
vote. 

This  amendment,  I  think,  is  ill- 
advised.  For  one  thing,  it  has  the  poten- 
tial of  raising  the  cost  of  Insurance.  The 
Milliman  It  Robertson  study  showed  that 
a  number  of  States  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
quired to  raise  the  premiums,  rather 
than  effect  a  saving,  which  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  effect,  and  which  will 
be  the  case  if  we  leave  the  threshold 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  per- 
mit lawsuits  in  tort  for  noneconomic 
detriment — pain  and  suffering — when- 
ever the  injured  person  incurs  $€00  worth 
of  medical  expenses  is  ill-conceived  and 
ill-advised.  It  would  increase  automobile 
insurance  premium  costs  for  the  average 
consumer,  discriminate  in  favor  of  cities 
and  urban  areas  and  against  rural  areas, 
and  It  would  invite  fraud  and  a  new 
brand  of  tluUi  obnoxious  practice  known 
as  "ambulance  chasing."  It  might  also  be 
declared  unccckstitutional  by  the  UJS. 
SuiK'eme  Court.  Finally,  the  amendment 
amoimts  to  another  motion  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  roDcall  votes  on  Apnl 
24,  1974,  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
on  tort  lawsuits,  intismuch  as  ^e  Inde- 
poident  actuaries.  M^i^nman  ii  Robertson, 
fonod  that  a  SO-day  dsaHiSts  threshold 
and  a  $C00  medical  expense  threshold  are 
the  nme  from  a  corting  point  of  view. 
Tbft  Soiate  voted  naj  to  a  <0-day 
threatiald  on  Wednwday. 

Fbst  and  foremostk  this  amendment 
would  increase  auto  Insaraooe  premiums 
In  all  of  the  60  States.  B  may  pn«>erly 
be  caned  a  tax  on  the  consmner  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  trial  lawyers  since  its  prac- 
tical effect  is  to  open  the  sluice  gates  of 
automobile  negligence  lawsuits  and  In- 
crease cocitingeDt  fees  for  trial  lawyers 
by  a  tremendous  amount.  Those  fees  are 
going  to  be  paid  by  the  average  con- 
sumer of  automobile  insurance  in  the 
form  at  hl^Jier  premiums. 

Second,  tbete  Is  an  Inherent  and  built- 
in  dlscrtoaJnatlao  tax  a  threshold  based 
on  a  (kdlar  value  ratho:  than  a  time 
period  of  disability.  MedTnal  and  hospital 
costs  are  much  lower  In  •ome  areas  and 
States  than  in  others.  I  refer  you  to  the 
iJoAtx  of  Z>ally  Hospital  Ooets  for  each 
of  the  50  States  in  the  latest  edUJon  of 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Uhited 
States.  What  Hik  aiuaidiiient  will  do  k 
to  make  It  qaSe  easy  for  shnoiiBny  aoto 
aoddenft  TietlBi  vttti  a  Aarp  lawyer  in 
New  Tort:  Ctty  or  maml  or  CMcago  to 
recover  iTBP*«irrr  ftar  pain  and  snffcsing 
in  tflet  tr  he  can  cafeaUWi  that  tltt  ottwr 
driver  WM  at  faailk  but  tt. 
eilnartU  dMlBMtti^allhi 
ly  iQjwcd  vtettn  fti  AliteMa  or  New 


Hampshire  or  NcH-th  Dakota  to  recover 
damages  f ot  pain  and  suffoing.  I  agree 
with  the  concern  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  CMr.  Cottoh) 
that  the  bill  must  not  discriminate 
against  rural  States.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  would  so  discriminate. 

Third,  this  provision  invites  dishonest 
lawyers  and  dishonest  doctcH?  to  collab- 
orate to  "manufacture"  $600  worth  of 
diagnostic  X-rays,  sauna-bath  treat- 
ments, and  rest-home  and  hospital  ob- 
servation care  purely  and  simply  to  earn 
the  contingent  fees  and  treatment 
charges  that  can  be  garnered  through 
tort  litigation.  This  is  not  a  paranoid 
observation  based  on  the  tactics  the 
trial  lawyers  have  used  to  oppose  this 
bill,  but  a  mere  deduction  from  existing 
experience. 

It  is  not  fantasy  but  a  fact  that  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Dade  County  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained indictments  against  a  substantial 
number  of  lawyers  and  doctors  for  con- 
spiring to  manufacture  $1,000  in  medical 
expenses — the  threshold  imder  t±ie  Flor- 
ida no-fault  law.  The  Congress  should  be 
careful  about  establishing  auiy  provision 
that  might  lend  itself  to  abuse  by  the 
unscrupulous.  "Medical  expenses  chas- 
ing" uiHier  no-fault  would  be  no  more 
satisfying  than  ambulance  chasing  is  to- 
day. Even  in  areas  where  fraud  would  \x 
unlikely  or  easily  detected  and  prose- 
cuted, the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  promote  overutlUzation  of  hospitals 
and  other  scarce  medical  resources,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
threshold. 

Further,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
dollar  figure  tort  threshold  invites  a  con- 
stitutional challenge  to  tiie  validity  of 
this  legislation  on  the  ground  that  It 
constitutes  a  denial  of  the  equal-protec- 
tion clause  at  the  14th  amendment.  It  is 
true  that  sucb  challenges  have  been  re- 
jected fay  the  highest  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Florida,  bat  on  a  national 
basis  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  might  rule  that 
this  is  not  a  "reasonable  classification" 
for  purposes  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  14th  amendment. 
Where  there  are  alternatives,  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  constitutional  responsibility  to 
eschew  the  course  whldi  is  the  least  apt 
to  be  declared  unconsittntional. 

Having  summarized  the  reasons  why 
the  Managers  on  behalf  of  the  bUl  can- 
not accept  this  amendment,  I  woiild  like 
to  ask,  Mr.  President,  the  following  ques- 
tions for  purposes  of  clarification: 

Having  sananarized  the  reasons  why 
the  managers  In  behalf  of  the  blB  can- 
not accept  the  amenitanent.  I  woxild  lUw 
to  ask  tbe  Senator  the  foOowing  <iiies- 
tions  for  ttie  purpose  of  daziflcation. 

In  computing  the  fSOO  are  hospital 
costs  to  be  Ineladed,  and  would  the  hos- 
pital costs  include  the  bospital  costs 
other  than  treatment  and  drvg  expenses, 
that  is,  dally  room  and  board  costs? 

Mr.  ABOOREZK.  Tes.  all  medical 
costs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  computing  the  $600,  are 
care  in  nuislug  hemes,  eeleopathic  hos- 
pitals, and  self-prodisdmed  treatment 
centers  to  be  tertaded?  If  tte  victim 
sttfcred  mental  angidih,  woidd  the  cost 


of  a  psychiatric  program  be  included  to- 
ward the  sum  of  $600? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Whatever  is  already 
determined  to  be  a  medical  cost  would  be 
included  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  who  would  define 
that?  Who  woxild  define  what  medical 
costs  were? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  would  be  deter- 
mined xmder  each  State  jurisdiction,  and 
has  already  been  determined.  Whatever 
is  a  medical  cost  in  a  State  now  would 
remain  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  not  defined  now  under 
tort  law  that  I  know  of ;  but  the  Senator 
wotild  have  each  of  the  States  define, 
then,  what  hospital  expenses  and  other 
medical  costs  would  be? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  State  courts,  the 
courts  of  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  have 
already  determined,  inKler  their  deci- 
sions, what  constitutes  medical  expenses, 
and  I  do  not  assiune  that  that  would 
change  any  at  all.  I  do  not  intend  to 
change  the  definition  of  medical  expenses 
with  this  amendment.  What  I  propose  to 
do  is  lower  the  threshold.  As  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  trying  to  inquire 
about,  there  will  be  no  change  so  far  as 
this  amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  it  would  be  necessar>- 
i<x  the  person  bringing  the  action  in 
cotirt,  then,  to  establish  the  various  costs 
and  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  they  were  truly  medical  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  they  do  now. 
They  would  have  to  establish  that  they 
are  truly  medical  expenses,  and  that 
they  are  reasonable,  as  the  courts  have 
jurfediction  to  do  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  Senator  include 
the  cost  of  diagnosis,  of  X-rays,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
included  already. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  that  is  simply  for  diag- 
nosis, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  treat- 
ing the  injury;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WeD,  I  know  that 
when  such  a  lawsuit  occurs  now,  in  my 
own  jurisdictiixi,  which  is  South  Dakota. 
if  someone  is  injured  by  virtue  of  the 
fault  of  someone  else,  if  he  is  injured, 
he  has  to  have  some  kmd  of  diagnosis. 
He  has  to  be  X-rayed,  and  presumably 
that  X-ray  is  not  re<niired  thiough  his 
own  fault;  he  is  being  forced  to  do  that 
because  s<»neone  else  caused  the  acci- 
dent and  caused  his  injuries.  So  I  would 
assume  that  in  Utah  as  well  as  South 
Dakota,  Uwt  is  all  part  of  the  medical 
expense. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  if  we  presume  that 
there  are  medical  practitioners  who  also 
like  to  participate  In  tiie  rewards  of  tort 
suits,  they  might  well  have  j.  whole  body 
of  X-rays,  irtMrefts  an  X-ray  of  an  arm 
might  have  been  enough  to  determine 
whether  there  had  been  an  injury;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  cannot  do  away 
with  corruption  by  this  amendment.  The 
only  thing  r  can  do  is  change  from  a 
barter  to  a  vstcBfi  al  dollars  l^  which 
these  i>eople  make  a  living.  If  some  doctor 
or  some  lawyer  is  maecj  upfdoos,  Oiere 
are  other  laws  irtildi  exist  to  take  eare 
of  that  if  it  haniens.  llils  amcnfenent 
cannot,  of  coarse,  propoa;  to  do  that  an 
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by  itself.  All  It  proposes  to  do  ib  lowe  ■  the 
threshold,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  with  the  Sei  ator 
that  he  cannot  abolish  corruption  bv  In- 
troducing this  amendment;  but  by  Ber- 
ing the  amendment,  he  certainly  enlarges 
the  emptation  and  broadens  the  fl*d  of 
activity  for  the  unscrupulous.  WlUiout 
the  amend  nent  there  is  a  great  deal  less 
opportunity  for  abuse  in  this  area.l 

The  Senate,  after  having  considered 
the  matter  at  great  length  and  hivir.g 
had  optional  alternatives,  deten^Lied 
against  the  60-day  threshold,  bu4|  did 
meet  the  Senator  halfway  by  briiiging 
the  180  days  down  to  90  days.  If  vie  go 
any  lower  than  that,  we  practicallf  de- 
stroy the  thrust  of  the  bill,  and  I  do^ost 
vigorously  oppose  the  amendment  cf  the 
Senator  from  South  Dalcota.  I  thitik  it 
would  be  iU-advijed  U  go  it,  and  ^ould 
destroy  a  large  part  of  the  efficacy  <«  the 
bill.  Therefore,  I  am  opposed  tol  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presiden  .  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  fays 
on  this  amendment.  I  understand  tlere 
is  an  agreement  that  there  will  no  be 
any  votes  until  tomorrow.  Is  that  or- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  as  I  understanc  it, 
the  agreement  did  not  specifically  foi  bid 
votes  today,  but  other  votes  were  set 
off  until  tomorrow,  on  the  Helms  ind 
Mondale  amendments,  which  are  ye  to 
ccwne  up. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  like  to  isk 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  that,  t  lat 
it  be  in  order  to  set  aside  this  ame  id- 
ment  until  tomorrow,  and  that  ton  or- 
row,  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  Se  la- 
tors  to  provide  a  second,  we  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tl  ere 
was  no  agreement  that  there  would  be 
no  votes  this  afternoon. 

If  the  Senator  wants  the  yeas  i  ,nd 
nays 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  woud  like  to  askjfor 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Will    the   Sem 
withhold  for  a  moment?  Are  we 
controlled  time.  Mr.  President? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (1 


We  are  no.   under  controled 


HCLHS) 

time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Will    the   Sen 
from  Utah  yield  me  3  minutes  for 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
quonun? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  $/ig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  c 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (llr 
Bartlett).  Without  objection.  It  isiso 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Aboun  zk 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  lim 
ready  to  vote 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pje 
pared  to  vote  at  this  time. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

(  Mr.  ABOUREZK ) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBHicHT) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff»,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Clark)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Fong 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

|No.   158  Leg.] 
YEAS — 24 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 


E^Bgleton 

Ervln 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hathawmy 


McCIellan 

McQovern 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Symington 

Tower 

Williams 


Harry  F.,  Jr.     HolUngs 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruaka 
Cotton  Johnston 

Curtis  Matblas 

NATS- 64 

Aiken  Griffin  Nelson 

Bartlett  Hart  Packwood 

Bayh  Haskell  Pastore 

Beall  Helms  Pearson 

Bennett  Huddleslon  PeU 

Bentsen  Hughes  Percy 

Bible  Hump^ey  Proxmlre 

Blden  Inouye  -  Randolph 

Brooke  Jackson  Roth 

Burdlck  Javtts  Schwelker 

Cannon  Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

Case  Long  Scott, 

Church  Magnuson  WUllam  L. 

Cook  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Cranston  McClure  Stennls 

Dole  McOee  Stevens 

Domenlcl  Mclntyre  Stevenson 

Domlnlck  Metcalf  T&ft 

Eastland  Mondale  Thtinnond 

Fannin  Montoya  Tunney 

Ooldwater  Moss  Young 

Oravel  Muskle 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT— 1 
Fong 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Baker  Pulbright  Rlbicoff 

Bellmon  Ourney  Talmadge 

Chiles  Hatfield  Weicker 

Clark  Metzenbaum 

So  Mr.  Abourkzk's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STATE    SOVEREIGNTT    AND    THI    NATTONAL 
NO-FAtJLT    BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  debate  on  S.  354,  the  national  no- 
fault  legislation,  has  progressed.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  all  the  arguments 
presented  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
When  I  could  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
debates.  I  read  the  discussion  printed 
afterward  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Nothing  in  all  the  hours  of  discussion 
about  this  bill  has  altered  in  one  degree 
my  strong  conviction  that  it  is  a  serious 
and  unconstitutional  invasion  of  State 
sovereignty. 

The  debates  have  only  convinced  me 
of  one  fact,  that  the  bill  is  being  sold 
under  a  false  label.  Time  and  again  as 
I  have  sat  in  the  Senate.  I  heard  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  assert  that  it  is  going 
to  save  the  American  motorist  from  the 
general  Inflation  that  racks  the  coimtry. 
The  claim  is  made  that  national  no-fault 
auto  insurance  could  save  more  than  $1.5 
billion  a  year  on  premiums. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  is  not  so.  I  have 
gone  back  through  the  cost  estimates 
presented  in  support  of  this  bill  and,  il 
there  is  one  thing  new  that  the  debate  on 
S.  354  has  demonstrated,  it  Is  that  these 
original  cost  figures  are  wrong.  The  truth 
is  that  when  the  provisions  of  S.  354  are 
analyzed  against  the  facts  of  real  life 
insurance  practice,  there  Is  strong  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  It  will  increase  pre- 
mium costs  for  the  average  driver.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  S. 
354  would  cause  automobile  Insurance 
premiums  to  increase  in  44  out  of  the  50 
States. 

There  would  be  a  considerable  savings 
for  commercial  owners  of  taxi  fleets, 
rental  cars  and  so  forth,  amounting  to 
almost  $1  billion  a  year,  but  this  sav- 
ings would  not  benefit  or  flow  directly 
to  the  typical  American  motorist  who 
owns  his  own  car.  His  premium,  that  of 
the  private  passenger  car  owner,  will  rise 
in  nearly  every  State,  Including  about  a 
17  percent  cost  rise  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  correct 
the  impression,  which  has  been  repeated 
throughout  these  proceedings,  that  auto- 
mobile insurance  has  generated  inflation. 
It  is  true  that  between  August  of  1971 
and  February  of  this  year,  the  overall 
price  index  of  goods  and  services  has  in- 
creased almost  16  percent.  But.  over  the 
same  period,  automobile  insurance  rates 
have  decreased  8.4  percent.  Tills  infor- 
mation is  based  on  official  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures  and  proves  con- 
vincingly that  the  issue  Is  not  over  "in- 
flated" insurance  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  true  Issue  which 
should  be  of  grave  concern,  especially  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
conflict  between  S.  354  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  States.  For,  If  anyone  will 
review  the  words  of  the  Pramers  of  the 
Constitution,  he  will  see  in  the  clearest 
of  language  their  Intent  to  use  the  Sen- 
ate— as  Madison  put  it — as  a  "constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  portion  of  sov- 
ereignty remaining  in  the  individual 
States,  and  an  instrument  for  preserv- 
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ing  that  residuary  sovereignty."  Large 
and  small  States  together,  Madison  ad- 
vised, ought  "to  guard,  by  ever>-  possible 
expe(iient,  against  an  improper  consoli- 
dation of  these  States  into  one  simple 
republic." 

What  we  must  remember  in  this  body 
above  all  others,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
in  providing  each  State  with  an  equal 
vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Founders  in- 
tended for  our  branch  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  residual  sovereignty  of  each 
State. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
framers  is  directly  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional no-fault  bill.  I  have  previously 
documented  that  the  bill  imposes  at  least 
10  unproven  and  untested  requirements 
onto  State  insurance  systems  before  the 
States  can  have  a  fair  period  of  time  in 
which  to  experiment  and  perfect  their 
own  remedies  in  the  field.  By  mandating 
national  requirements  in  all  the  States 
when  not  a  single  present  State  system 
would  appear  to  conform  to  the  Federal 
one  and  when  only  four  State  no-fault 
systems  have  been  in  operation  as  long 
as  1  year,  S.  354  wouW  handicap  con- 
tinued research  and  work  by  the  States 
in  the  automobile  insurance  area  before 
much  is  known  about  the  impact  of  those 
systems  which  are  already  in  effect. 

In  other  words.  S.  354  would  abrogate 
the  insurance  systems  presently  in  exist- 
ence in  virtually  every  State  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  a  new  system  whose  fea- 
tures are  generally  unknowai  among  any 
sizable  number  of  the  States.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  damaging 
to  the  health  of  the  Federal  system — in 
which  the  several  States  are  to  be  treated 
as  important  governing  bodies  in  their 
owTi  right. 

Instead  of  abrogating  longstanding 
State  practices  in  traditional  State  areas, 
we  should  be  inquiring  whether  there  are 
adequate  precedents  in  State  practice  for 
what  we  are  proposing  to  require  on  a 
imiform  basis  among  all  the  States.  We 
should  be  examining  whether  the  pro- 
posed Federal  requirements  have  been 
proven  workable  at  the  State  level  in 
those  States  which  have  had  to  adminis- 
ter similar  provisions  in  day-to-day  prac- 
tice. Tested  by  these  legitimate  principles 
of  federalism,  it  is  obvious  that  S.  354 
falls  short  of  constitutional  expectations. 

A  second  area,  Mr.  President,  in  which 
I  believe  S.  354  invades  State  sovereignty 
is  its  violation  of  some  nine  State  con- 
stitutions which  prohibit  limits  on  the 
right  of  recovery  in  tort.  For  example, 
article  18,  section  6,  of  our  State  consti- 
tution in  Arizona,  provides  that: 

The  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for 
Injuries  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the 
amount  recovered  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  statutory  limitation. 

In  direct  contradiction  of  this  consti- 
tutional provision  and  of  eight  similar 
State  constitutions,  S.  354  would  severely 
restrict  the  tort  law  suit  remedy  for  au- 
tomobile accident  injiuies.  Whether  or 
not  Congress  arguably  may  possess  the 
power  to  overturn  these  guarantees  of 
State  constitutions,  it  Is  clearly  an  af- 
front to  the  Integrity  of  States  to  run 
roughshod  over  their  individual  consti- 
tutions In  an  area,  such  as  automobile 
insurance,  where  there  Is  not  the  slight- 


est infringement  by  State  laws  or  cus- 
toms of  any  right  of  citizens  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  S.  354  directly 
infringes  upon  State  prerogatives  by 
compelling  each  of  the  50  States  to  ad- 
minister the  national  insurance  system 
created  by  the  bill.  At  least  eight  emi- 
nent legal  authorities  testified  at  the 
recent  no-fault  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
this  feature  of  the  bill  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President.  S.  354  would  mand.ite 
the  administration  by  State  oflRcials  of  a 
congressionally  imposed  statutory  sys- 
tem in  a  field  of  traditional  State  juris- 
diction. The  scheme  of  S.  354  could  be- 
come a  precedent  compelling  the  States 
to  assume  the  cost  and  role  of  adminis- 
tering every  conceivable  kind  of  national 
program.  It  could  transform  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  several  indepen- 
dent State  governments  into  one  sweep- 
ing, centralized  government,  operating 
in  every  sphere  of  local  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  repeat  what  I 
predicted  in  my  first  statement  on  S. 
354.  If  we  allow  the  civil  administrators 
of  the  States  to  be  manipulated  as  pup- 
pets of  the  national  government;  if  we 
grasp  from  the  States  their  responsi- 
bility over  domestic  local  matters  affect- 
ing the  people  in  areas  which  the  States 
are  now  actively  pursuing;  and,  if  we 
impose  upon  the  States  programs  which 
are  unproven  and  untested  among  any 
great  number  of  them — there  will  be  no 
States  left  as  we  know  them.  All  powers 
will  have  been  absorbed  into  a  massive, 
national  creation,  devouring  of  all  other 
governmental  units  and  alien  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  architects  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment,  but  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  just  call  it  up  and  allow 
me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  then  the  floor  will  revert  to 
him. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1197 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1197. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  109,  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Allowable  Expense  Deduction  Op- 
tion.— Benefits  or  advantages  that  an  in- 
dividual receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  for 
allowable  expense  from  a  source  other  tiian 
no-fault  Insurance  shall  be  subtracted  from 
loss  In  calculating  net  loss  for  allowable 
expensa  where— 

(1)  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
surance provides  or  is  obligated  to  provide 
such  benefits  or  advantages  for  allowable  ex- 
pense, as  defined  in  section  103(2)  of  this 
Act,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  total 


amount  of  such  benefits  or  advantages 
obligated   to   be  provided. 

(2)  such  benefits  or  advantages  are  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  than  no-faiil; 
insurance  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
comply  wholly  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 103  (6i,  (7 1,  and  (16).  109  (ci  and 
(d>.  and  HI  (di  of  this  Act  and  subject  to 
all  authority  set  forth  therein: 

i3i  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
.suraiK^e  i.s  required  by  the  applicable  State 
jio-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insuranci' 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  to  share,  or.  ai. 
eqiiit;ible  basis,  in  the  financial  bv.rdei.s  aiiu 
costs,  oi  operation  of  plans  established  pur- 
suant to  sections  105  and  108  of  this  Act: 

(4)  Siich  benefits  or  advantages  are  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
surance througli  group  insurance  where  the 
individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  the  bene- 
licaries  under  such  group  insurance  ha\c' 
received  notice  that  there  will  be  such  sub- 
traction;  and 

(5)  tlie  commissioner  finds  that  such  sub- 
traction will  result  in  economic  benefit.-- 
greater  than  those  which  would  result  from 
coordination  pursuant  to  section  204  (fi  of 
this  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  in  which 
interested  parties  present  compeiem  evi- 
dence. 

The  commissioner  shall  promulgate  rules  to 
assvire  that  the  economic  benefits  foui.d 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  are 
realized.  As  used  In  this  subsection  (At 
■group  ii.surance"  means  any  plan  of  in- 
surance ofTered  or  provided  to  members  of  a 
group  not  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  insurance,  under  the  terms  of  a 
master  policy  or  operating  agreement  be- 
tween an  insurer  and  the  group  sponsor,  and 
Incorporating  group  average  rating,  guar- 
anteed Issue  with  or  without  mlnimviiii 
eligibiiity  requirements,  group  experience 
rating,  employer  contributions,  and  an\ 
other  benefit  to  the  members  as  ir,sured> 
that  they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  insurance  marketing 
on  an  Individual  basis:  and  (B)  "group 
sponsor"  means  the  employer  or  other  rep- 
resentative entity  of  an  employment-based 
group.  Sections  103  (10).  (lli,  and  (12i  or 
this  Act  are  inapplicable  with  respect  to  such 
definitions. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  three 
nominations  which  I  understand  have 
been  cleared,  two  of  them  ha\ang  been 
reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleil: 
read  the  nomination  of  Da\id  Robert 
Macdonald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assis- 
tan  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considerec; 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Mary  T.  Brooke, 
oi  Idaho,  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  E 
Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Secretary  oi 
the  Treasury. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  "Vfithout 
objection,  the  nomiaation  Is  considered 
mad  canflrmed.  < 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside^,  I  ask 
wnanimous  consent  that  the  PreBlient  be 
notified  of  the  conflrmation  oT  thanomi- 
nations.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^Uiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi 
niovt  t*mt  the  Senate  resume  the 
trtttion  orf  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  a 
Benarte  resumed  the  consideration 
islaiive  business. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOT(  iR 
VEHKTLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

J^g  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
saderatjon  otf  the  bill  (S,  S54>  to  « stab- 
fi*i  a  nationwide  s>-stem  of  adequat ;  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  re  lara- 
iAon  acts  and  to  require  no-fault  i  lotor 
■vThicle  insurance  as  a  condition  j:  rece- 
dent  to  using  a  motor  veiiicle  on  j  ublic 
xoadwa^'s  in  order  to  prromote  and  reg- 
iil»te  iateratate  commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENB.  Mr.  President,  wi  1  the 
Sena*wr  from  Minnesota  j-ield  for  a  a  in- 
Cniry? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  s  my 
Modecstanding  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Mxxjxsoia.  has  called  up  amendmen  :  No. 
1157.  I  have  an  amendment  tc  his 
■naendmCTit.  It  is  my  further  underst  md- 
ing  that  the  time  for  the  Seni  tor's 
amendment  expires  tomorrow,  and  here 
u  unafiimous  cointent  tliat  after  20  tiin- 
»ites'  debaXe  tomorrow  a  vote  is  so  aed- 
■ded  «n  Jus  amendment. 

Am  I  correct  that  I  cannot  call  u]  i  my 
amendment  to  his  amendment  unt  I  all 
time  has  expired? 

The  PBESIDIMG  OFTTCER.  The  5en- 
jLk>r  caoBAt  caU  \jf>  his  amendmeni  to- 
morrow urUJl  all  tile  time  has  expin  d. 

However,  the  Senator  could  cal  up 
liie  aaieadmeut  today.  ] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  in  order  foi  me 
to  call  up  my  ameadment  to  his  am  md- 
aaeal  toelore  his  time  has  expired  u  ider 
tile  unanisDous-consent  agreement  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  waits  imtll  tomorrow  It  wjuld 
aot  be  in  order.  If  he  pioceeds  todi  y  it 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BTEVENS.  I  thank  the  Presi  ling 
OHJcer.  IT  It  is  agreeable  with  the  I  len- 
a*w  from  Minnesota.  I  shall  '  -y  to  call 
up  the  amenduRiit  this  afternoon,  aj  the 
Senator's  trmventenee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Sen«  tor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFKJtCKR.  The  i  en- 
ator  from  Minnesota  may  proceed.    \ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
caHed  tjp  amendment  No.  1197  beeaise  I 
ttitnk  there  Is  a  fundamental  and  Im- 
portant improvement  needed  in  jthe 
pending  no-fault  Insurance  bill. 

This  ameiHkiient  is  a  consimier  anw  nd- 
ment.  Tt  te  designed  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  no-fault  insurance  wil!  be 


available  to  the  consumer  at  the  loMtest 
possible  cost.  Although  no-fault  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  many  goals,  we  must 
never  lose  sigbt  of  the  important  goal  of 
.serving  the  AmcLi-icaxi  insurance  con- 
sumer. This  ataendmeiit  will  serve  the 
consumer  in  an  extremely  important 
way — ^it  will  save  liim  nxjney. 

My  amendmesit  will  permit  health  in- 
fiuiers  a  role  in  the  new  nationwide  auto 
insurance  system.  l^ieciiicaUy,  it  will 
allow  the  health  insurers  a  chance  to  ef- 
fectively compete  with  the  auto  insurers. 
The  amendment  provides,  as  a  national 
standard,  that  the  obhgation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  owTier  to  purchase  no-fault  in- 
surance can  be  satisfied  in  an  alternative 
way  with  respect  to  tlie  allowable  ex- 
pense portion  of  the  no-fault  package. 
Allowable  expense  benefits  are  those  for 
Pi-ofesfiional  medical  treatment  and  care, 
emergency  health  services,  medical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and 
funeral  expenses  in  the  case  of  death. 
Subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  motor 
vehicle  owner  can  satisfy  this  require- 
ment to  proTide  allowable  expen.se  pro- 
tection by  having  a  group  health  insiu-- 
ance  polxry  provide  the  allowable  ex- 
pense benefits. 

In  order  for  the  owner  to  satisfy  the 
rcQuirement  thi-ouRh  his  group  health 
insurance  policy,  the  nonauto  insurer— 
the  health  insurer — must,  like  the  auto 
insurer,  pay  aU  reasonable  medical,  re- 
habilitative, and  other  allowable  ex- 
penses witlioirt  limitation;  must  subject 
itself  to  the  same  legal  responsibilities 
as  the  auto  insurer— such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  obligation  under  section  111 
<d)  of  the  bill  to  "promptly  refer  each 
victim  to  wiiom  •  •  •  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  be  payable  for  more  than  2 
months  to  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency";  and  must  rfiare,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  in  the  financial  burdens 
and  cosU  of  operation  of  tiie  plans  which 
national  standards  require  for  the  hard- 
to-place  risk  and  the  victim  of  an  on- 
insured  motorist.  In  short,  aH  insurers- 
auto  and  nonauto— are  6ub}ect  to  the 
same  requirements.  Only  in  this  way  can 
true  competition  be  fostered 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  have  to  return  to  a 
conference  on  the  legal  services  biH.  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment but  I  have  one  probiera.  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  the  State  insurance 
commissioner's  evaluation.  Actually  I 
have  two  <»ue6tloiJfi.  First,  how  is  the 
commissioner  going  to  make  this  evalua- 
tion, and  second,  is  there  a  provision  in 
the  amendment  for  review  of  that  eval- 
uation upon  peUtion  by  the  carriei-  that 
loses  out  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  MOI<n3AL£.  The  determination  by 
the  oonwnLssloner  of  insurance  must  be 
made  at  a  pubHc  hearing  in  which  all 
interested  parties  may  participate,  and 
that  approval  must  be  based  on  a  finding 
by  him  that  the  use  of  the  luaith  insur- 
ance ca>Uon — and  I  use  Uie  words  out  of 
the  bill — "will  result  in  economic  bene- 
fits greater  tiwn  those  which  would  re- 
sult from  coordination  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 204(fi  of  this  Act,  on  the  basis  of 
a  hearing  in  which  the  interested  parties 
present  competent  evidence. ' 

In  oilier  words,  the  commissionei'.  sif- 
ter hearing,  can  coordinate  against  the 
auto  insurance,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around,  if  they  find  the  consumer 
will  make  a  savings  in  tliat  way.  There 
aie  no  specific  procedural  rules  concern- 
ing appeals  and  the  like  but  there  is 
noUiiug  to  prevent  a  commis.-5ioner  of  in- 
surance from  opening  it  up  and  having  a 
rehearing,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  s  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  amend  his  amendment 
to  require  a  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner to  hold  a  review,  say,  every  2 
years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSQN.  Mi".  President,  may 
wc  have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  discus- 
sion? No  one  can  hear.  The  conference 
Uiat  is  going  now  could  take  place  in  the 
cloakroom.  It  should  not  he  held  on  the 
floor. 

Mi-.  MONDALE.  I  ttiank  the  Senator-. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  I  would  like  ta 
ponder  tiie  question  as  to  additional  pro- 
cedural protection.  I  will  try  to  respond 
later. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    TUNNEY.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jane  Frank  off 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Bamett  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  durrng  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  ttiis  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OWICKR.  Without 
objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  addition,  the  ar- 
rangement or  option  sanctioned  by  my 
amendment  can  only  apply  if  the  benefit 
source  other  than  no-fault  insurance  is 
true  group  insurance,  as  speciflcaDy  de- 
fined in  the  amendment,  and  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  first  notified  of  this 
option  and  advised  of  what  steps  to  take 
to  insure  that  their  atrto  Insurance  pre- 
miums are  reduced  accordingly. 

Finally',  this  option,  like  all  others  in 
S.  354,  must  be  subject  to  and  approved 
by  the  State  insurance  commissioner  of 
the  applicable  State  on  the  basis  of  full, 
public  hearings  by  him  and  a  finding  by 
him  that  use  of  the  health  insurance 
option  "will  result  in  eoonomic  benefits 
greater  than  those  which  would  result " 
from  coordination  between  auto  and 
health  Insiirance  Tmder  section  204  (^f>  of 
the  bill.  This  absolutely  guarantees  that 
savings  to  consimiers  will  be  real,  and 
not  ilhisory. 

I  have  heard  mar\y  arguments  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
will  save  If  health  insurance  \s  made 
"primaiy."  I  believe  It  Is  only  fair  to 
permit  health  Insurers  to  participate  on 
an  equal  footing  if  they  can  save  con- 
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sumers  money  without  lessening  the  pro- 
tection of  the  buyer  of  insurance  and  the 
victim  of  highway  accidents. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  allow- 
ing the  option  of  health  Insurance  as 
"primary."  The  entire  free-enterprise 
system  of  insurance  will  benefit.  The 
amendment  will  foster  competition  in 
the  insurance  industry.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  overall  philosophy  of  this  legis- 
lation which  is  to  provide  protection  to 
the  American  motorist  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  in  his  role  as  a  consumer  of 
auto  insurance  and  in  his  possible  future 
role  as  a  victim  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  Prof.  Jeffrey 
O'Connell,  the  coauthor  of  the  principal 
work  on  no-fault  insurance,  supports  the 
concept  embodied  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  complexity,  but  the 
principle  is  very  simple.  Under  the  pres- 
ent bill  it  is  possible  to  coordinate  in  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  duplicate  insur- 
ance— that  is,  insurance  under  an  auto 
insurance  policy  which  covers  health  and 
rehabilitation  costs,  and  another  policy 
for  which  one  is  paying  full  premiums 
but  covers  the  same  costs  under  health 
insurance,  so  that,  in  effect,  one  has 
double  coverage. 

Under  the  pending  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  health  insur- 
ance premiums  to  avoid  duplication,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  auto  in- 
surance. In  other  words,  one  can  coordi- 
nate E«ainst  health  coverage,  but  one 
caimot  coordinate  against  the  auto  in- 
surance coverage.  What  this  amendment 
tries  to  do  is  simply  this :  Where  one  can 
save  more  money,  yet  receive  the  same 
coverage,  by  reducing  the  auto  insur- 
ance premiums,  rather  than  the  health 
insurance  premiums,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  a  national  health 
insm'ance  program,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  it  under  the  bill  as  now  written, 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  under  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  way  the  bill  reads 
now,  any  government  required  health 
insurance  is  primary.  In  other  words, 
right  now,  under  the  pending  bill,  if  one 
is  under  medicaid,  that  is  the  primary 
coverage.  So  when  the  Senator  talks 
about  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that  may  be  passed,  that  would  be 
primary  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So,  in  effect,  tlie  cover- 
age itself  would  come  from  the  health 
insurance  carrier? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  that  would  mean 
that,  as  far  as  the  insurance  carrier  Is 
concerned,  there  would  be  no  liability  for 
the  health  part.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  to  the  extent  that 
the  Government  mandated  health  cover- 
age and  gave  one  a  complete  return  on 
the  economic  loss  and  health  care. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  about  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  partial  coverage? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  To  the  extent  that 
there  is  partial  coverage,  it  would  be  the 


primary  coverage.  Then  the  auto  insur- 
ance would  take  over  after  that,  if  there 
is  partial  coverage. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  bill  is  written, 
take  the  Government  employee  who  goes 
into  the  health  insurance  program.  The 
primary  coverage  would  come  from  his 
health  policy? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct,  if  it 
is  a  government-mandated  policy. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  is  a  government 
what? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Government-man- 
dated or  provided  policy. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Or  provided,  But  imder 
the  health  insurance  policy 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  one  is  a  member  of 
the  military  forces,  for  example,  he  is 
covered  for  his  health  costs.  That  would 
be  the  primary  coverage  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example, 
who  goes  into  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram with  the  Government. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  health  insurance  coverage  for 
Government  employees  generally? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  not  mandated 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  not  mandated,  but 
would  it  not  be  the  primary  coverage 
because  it  is  a  government -i>aid- for  pol- 
icy, and  they  would  give  primary  cover- 
age to  that  carrier? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  present  bill, 
it  says  "coordinated,"  which  would  mean 
that  the  premiums  under  the  govern- 
ment health  insurance  policy  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  would  be,  could  be. 
reduced. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Could  be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  there  is  coordina- 
tion, the  bill  under  present  consideration 
would  require  a  reduction  in  that  pre- 
mium. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  would  permit  or  require 
that  the  automobile  insurance  coverage 
be  reduced? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  it  would  do  is 
this:  As  I  understand  the  present  bill — 
I  think  I  have  it  right;  it  is  very  compli- 
cated— where  there  is  duplicate  coverage 
between  auto  insurance  and  one's  private 
health  insurance,  he  can  coordinate  \n 
only  one  way,  to  prevent  duplication 

Mr.  HARTKE.  By  coordinate 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  finish  my  ex- 
planation. One  can  coordinate — which 
means  eliminate  duplicate  coverage — by 
reducing  the  premium  on  his  health  in- 
surance, but  he  cannot  coordinate  the 
other  way  aroimd,  by  reducing  his  auto 
insurance,  even  if  he  gets  a  better  deal 
on  his  health  insurance  than  he  does  on 
his  auto  insurance  covering  the  same 
health  problem. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
this :  Where  one  is  a  member  of  a  group 
health  policy  and  the  State  commissioner 
of  insurance  determines  that  he  has  the 
same  coverage  mandated  under  this  law 
with  a  lower  premiimi  than  he  had  un- 
der the  auto  insurance  policy,  he  is  per- 
mitted  to    keep   his    health    insurance 


policy,  in  this  case,  as  the  primarj-  cover- 
age for  health  cost,  but  then  reduce  the 
auto  insurance  premium  accordingly 
since  it  would  no  longer  be  the  coverage 
for  the  health  cost. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  that  extent,  the 
Senator  would  change  the  present  bill. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
with  a  specific  example  in  mind.  Take  a 
union  contract  where  there  is  group 
health  insurance  at  the  present  time 
What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  at 
the  pi-esent  time  the  group  health  insur- 
ance would  automatically  be  reduced  by 
the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  to 
the  extent  that  there  would  be  an  attrib- 
utable factor  for  automobile  liability. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  pending  bill  or  about  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
bill  straightened  out. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  is  the  Senator 
talking  about  the  bill  or  my  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  first. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  question  is  directed  to  the 
pending  bill,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  there  is  a  negotiated 
contract  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer, the  insurance  commissioner 
would  have  authority  to  go  in  and  re- 
duce that  premium  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  there  is  coordina- 
tion, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  there  is  coordination. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  would  mean  that 
the  insurance  carrier,  as  far  as  the  groui  > 
policy  is  concerned,  would  have  auto- 
matic rejection  of  the  contractual  obli- 
gation which  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  union. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  no  mandated 
coordination.  It  would  have  to  come 
about  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  of  the 
two  parties. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  understanding  i.- 
that  the  insurance  commissioner  could 
mandate  the  reduction  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Only  if  there  is  co- 
ordination. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  what  we  are  faced 
with  at  this  time  is  the  possibility  of 
paying  for  two  coverages.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at 
present  that  is  often  the  case.  We  have 
automobile  insurance  coverage  and 
private  health  insurance  coverage  which 
is  duplicative. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  would  mean  that 
we  would  have  in  effect,  as  far  as  union 
contracts  are  concerned,  <in  operation 
which  would  force  the  insurance  carrier 
for  organized  labor  to  forfeit  part  of  hi.'- 
premium  income 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Once  again,  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
present  bill.  We  could  not  force  it.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  would  be  for  5 
percent.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  5  percent  factor  is 
not  necessarily  a  determinative  factor  at 
the  moment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  basic,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  best  estimate.  It  is  n 
on  any  aoUiari&I  determkiaUo 
taaed  stfictly  on  aa  esttoaate. 

The  ffKKS)  heaith  oooccmfi.  m 
the  ones  that  we  are  taUcincaba 
4ixat  S  iKTcent  ts  Usrir  ^Bvre  at 
EKES  tJtaer  ^^Ave  (iiat  is  aXtnb 
lins. 

Mr.  HAATK£.  I  understand.  liswever. 

winit  tde  SenaUN-  is  sayins  is  1  mU,  tbe 

M-caHed  ooordfeiatton,  which  1    realty 

the  remainder  sf  tiie  insurance  pi  ^raitm, 

couid  be  a^EilficaUe  in  eitixr  tUro  tion. 

Ifr.  MQNDAUL  The  Senator  is  K>iTect. 

Mr.  BARnOL  But  it  would  stiU  be  vol- 

OBtauy  and  it  mndd  have  to  be  aa-ar^ed 

betwecB  tbe  parties. 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  The  Senator  is  ( iorrect. 

Mr.  UARTKE.   Wiiat   Itte  BaaUor  is 

doing  is  going  to  the  carriers  aiod  aakiag 

them  to  give  up  a  part  of  tl«tr  bu  siness? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Where  there  if  dupM- 

caXive  cowerace.  the  WH  vrovklis  tliat 

theare  can  be  coordinatkm  only  in  ■  »ne  di- 

rectioci  by  reducing;  the  jaremioms  said  to 

a  group  health  plan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Zimderstend. 
Mr.  MQNDAL£.   That  wouki  le  true 
even  if  one  could  save  money  if   tie  co- 
onlimated  in  tlae  other  direction. 
Mr.  HAfillCE.  I  understand  thi  t. 
Mr.  JiiC»UDALE.  What  we  are  sa  ^ing  is 
Ukat  ■obvioxieiy.  anoe  the  key  purpi  se  un- 
derlying this  to&U  is  to  give  the  ce  vemge 
mandated  at  tlie  toweat  possible  i  oBt  to 
help  the  consumers,  we  oueht  to  I  e  able 
to  CO  in  a  dlrectitm  wtoc*  would  si  ve  the 
consumer  the  most  money.  Tliat    s  why 
tte  aaienckneat  I  am  proposing  atrmits 
ooordieatian  aeainst  the  in£uran^ com- 
panies in  tbose  circumstances  w 
caa  be  determined  to  the  satisfac 
a    State    in&urajioe    commission, 
there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  group 
palicyhokler  by  fiuch  procedure.  | 

Mr.  HARTItE.  But  under  oach  ci-cum- 
rtance,  the  opeiation  would  be  p  tnuis- 
sible. 
Mr.  MQNEIAL.E.  tt  has  to  be  p(  rmis- 

Itr.  HARTKE.  That  is  where  ^e  get 
toto  tlie  wiestion  of  coordination]  It  is 
necessary  to  coordinate  the  whole  oper- 
■tton.  What  the  Senator  Is  Baying  1 5  that 
U  tt  is  fair  for  the  insurance  can  kr  to 
be  penaJttod  to  be  a  Beoondary  c  yrrier, 
it  shotikl  be  fair  the  other  way  arou  id. 

Mr.  MQWtXAU.  The  Senator  Is  o<  rrect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  net  resuU  is  1  lat  it 
wis  have  the  effect  <rf  estabUshini  who 
will  pay  the  premium. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  iJ  cor- 
rect. It  is  really  a  sqaaldjie  that  is  la  eoes- 
aaiy.  I  am  proposbas  that  tt  be  the  most 
inpertant  person,  and  we  say  tha  ;  the 
■aoat  hnpoitant  person  fa  tbe  persoi  who 
pays  the  premium.  It  is  liis  nwney  c  r  her 
■Mney.  and  we  waiit  to  be  sare.  wIm  b  we 
are  at  it.  thaA  the  AoMrkau  poblii  can 
iniy  insurAnnc  and  £et  tits  beet  pa  aible 
coverage  under  the  lowest  slices.  This 
amendment  is  decided  to  do  just  t  laL 

Mr.  HAHTKK.  Mr.  P*esklet»t.  I  au  not 
arguing  the  merits  ol  the  amendme  it  as 
the  Senator  e^oilalns  It  ha/^nnc^  j  tiink 
the  Senator  b  rlgtat.  However,  the  Ma- 
nitty  Is  that  tt  ts  permtelble  anc  not 
mandatory.  'Wtxy  floes  not  the  Sei  ator 
make  It  mandatory  and  prorlde  tha   the 
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person  biiyinc  the  coveracie  shall  pay  the 
lowest  possible  cost  as  determined  by  the 
State  insurance  commissioner. 

Mr.  MONDAI*.  Air.  Pre^dent.  we 
state  thai  the  "f^^^i  aaust  be  available 
asid  that  the  State  iasutance  commifi- 
sjoner  an  the  hasis  of  a  full  public  hear- 
ing and  a  finding  by  him  that  the  health 
inmraaoe  option  will  result  in  health 
insuraace  beskefite  at  his  option  greater 
tiuu.  these  which  would  result  from  co- 
ordination against  the  insurance  cocu- 
I>any  Uua  in  tlie  alternative  where  that 
savings  has  been  established.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HARTKK.  Then  the  Sexmtoi-  Ls 
mairrng  two  changes  in  the  bill.  Ue  is 
maldnc:  it  ooordinate  to  run  in  both  di- 
rections, and  he  is  also  changing  it  from 
a  peraiissive  to  a  mandatory  chaiacter. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  It  mandates  the  ex- 
istence of  the  option.  That  is  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
IiYim  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  talks  about  health  insurance 
programs,  about  national  health  insur- 
ance. I  hope  Congress  will  pass  national 
health  insurance  in  some  form,  and 
Quickly.  But  in  the  meantime.  a£  long 
as  it  does  not  ejdst.  this  program  can  be 
called  upon  to  save  the  American  pub- 
lic many  dollars  in  premiums  until  the 
other  legislation  shows  up.  Then  they 
can  make  a  choice. 

If  one  is  a  member  of  the  imion,  he 
has  pretty  good  medical  coverage.  At 
any  rate,  most  of  them  do.  They  also 
have  taken  out  auto  insurance. 

If  the  no-fault  insurance  legislation 
becomes  law.  what  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting means  that  a  person  who  belongs 
to  a  group  may  be  able  to  avoid  spending 
as  much  money  for  auto  Insurance.  But 
only  if  Q\e  group  health  insurer  pays  the 
same  unlimited  benefits,  meets  the  same 
standards,  will  the  consumer  save  more 
money  than  he  would  by  coordination 
under  section  2D4ff). 

There  Is  the  option  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  right  now.  the 
option  of  having  double  coverage.  We  in 
Congress  have  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. We  aH  contribute  to  it,  both  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Also,  I  sup- 
pose that  many  of  us  carry  a  medical 
payments  rider  on  our  auto  insurance 
policies.  We  can  get  doUUe  payment 
now.  triple  payment  if  we  also  have  a 
good  tort  lawsuit.  I  have  that  double 
coverage  now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Ur.  President,  let  me 
comment  on  another  point  which  the 
Senator  Trom  Indiana  wants  to  raise. 
Tt  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  approach- 
es I  am  suggesting  Is  tliat  It  will  get  auto 
Insurance  companies  to  provide  health 
insurance  coverage  and  haye  the  insur- 
ance con:ujanies  compete  with  one  an- 
other and  ««t  the  pienilmia  down.  That 
*s  ''twt  we  want.  We  want  ccnrpetfttan 
tn  order  to  reduce  the  piearimas  to  the 
lOwMi  extent  poBBlble.  and  ttras  benefit 
the  eonsuuit'is.  Under  the  pendhig  btB. 
there  wM  lie  sotne  eooipctltlen.  However. 
I  thhA  thaft  this  amendment  wffl  Im- 
prove tt. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wUI 
talce  UP  the  national  health  measure  in 
a  moment,  but  I  will  drop  it  for  the 
moneut.  However.  I  think  I  understand 
L.  The  point  still  is  that  under  tiie  hill 
as  the  Senator  pnaposes  it,  i£  we  had  a 
group  health  insurance  program  whicii 
provides  all  the  benefits  aad  covers  medi- 
cal and  hospital  ejcpenses 

Mr.  MOHDALK.  It  has  to  give  the 
benefits  mandated  under  the  hill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  we  would  have 
no  need  to  have  aAy  automobile  insur- 
ance for  personal  injuries  whatsoever.  Is 
that  right  or  aroug?  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  MONDAl£.  It  depends  on  what 

one  wants.  If  some  group  wants  *'*~"'  otp- 

tion,  all  we  do  is  to  mandate  the  option. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  would  apply  to 

the  same  prograia. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  we  want  the  op- 
tion. One  could  have  duplicate  ooverage. 
if  he  wants  it,  or  single,  pi'imary  cover- 
age, if  he  wants  that.  He  oould  Lhen  go 
either  way.  However,  we  want  to  man- 
date the  options  so  that  one  could  have 
ills  choice,  which  he  cannot  have  today. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  uie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  state  nxy  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  correct  me  if  I  aci 
wrong.  Under  the  bill  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, the  primary  coverage  really  con^s 
from  the  nonautomobile  insurance  car- 
rier;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  hill,  the 
primary  insurance  oomes  from  the  auto 
insurer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  the  hill,  yes. 
Under  the  situation  or  under  such  a  cir- 
comstanoe.  in  the  event  there  is  ammrent 
duplicate  coverage  found  by  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  to  be  dtQiUcate  cov- 
erage, there  could  be  a  reduction  ai  the 
premium  cost  so  far  as  the  nonautomo- 
bile insurance  carrier  is  oonoemed;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  ooriecL 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  would  have  to  be 
dorke  with  the  consent  at  the  parties  and 
not  enforced  by  this  legislation;  is  that 
not  correct? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  cori«ct. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  proposes  to  do  is  to  make  that 
work  in  both  directions;  is  tiiat  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  -Hiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  permit  the  in- 
surance carrier — ^the  antnoobile  insur- 
amie  carrier  and  the  nonaatoowblle  in- 
soranoe  carrier  to  work,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  to  redace  the  premtimi 
in  aooordatKe  wtth  whk^Mver  provided 
the  best  beneOs  at  the  lawert  poMSble 
ccBt  Bs  f  omd  itf  the  iDsHrame  oonamis- 
sioner;  is  that  not  rarrect? 

Mr.  MORDALE.  Tlut  4s  eflKnttaay 
cxarnect,  aoder  tbe  bOl,  at  Ok  tovest 
jmBmiwB  okL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tkat  «KTSN*  t)e  ^ae  tn 
either  case  gkhji  the  anniiiaiy  fmimk — 
tetfa  tbe  taM  aad  tte  riMiii-^wirt  kr  the 

Sens 

wt^  mat  not 

Mr.  MOWDALE.  There  we  fhiee  a««T- 
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natives.  One  is  total  duplicative  cover- 
age. The  second  is  that  the  auto  insurer 
has  primary  coverage;  and  the  third  al- 
ternative Is  a  group  healtli  policy  as  the 
primary  ooverage.  There  are  three  pos- 
sibilities, depending  on  the  group.  There 
may  be  groups  which  want  health  cover- 
age, and  they  should  have  that  right. 
Other  groups  may  want  auto  Insurance 
coverage — ofliers  a  health  policy  cover- 
age. What  this  does  Is  to  mandate  that 
all  three  options  wHl  be  available.  It  does 
not  seek  to  predetermine  in  any  partic- 
ular Instance  what  the  consumer  of 
health  coverage  in  the  event  of  an  auto 
accident  may  want.  It  leaves  it  up  to  the 
group.  What  it  does  mandate  is  that  all 
the  options  shall  be  there  under  the  bill 
and.  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out,  even  If  the  consumer  can  get 
a  better  break  through  the  health  insur- 
ance route  rather  than  tiie  auto  insur- 
ance route.  It  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  trying  to 
strai^ten  out  are  the  facts,  not  the 
judgment.  Under  the  bm  as  it  Is  now 
written.  It  is  permissive.  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  it  Is  also  permissive. 
But  It  Is  mandated  to  be  permissive. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  not  permissive  in 
this  bin,  if  we  mandate  the  options  of 
primary  coverage  under  health  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  pei-missive  under 
the  hm.  too,  because  there  is  no  way  to 
force,  even  under  the  bill,  the  nonauto- 
mobile carrier  to  forfeit  his  premium 
imless  there  is  an  agreement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  present 
bill,  we  can  mandate  the  consumer  to  buy 
automobile  insurance  and  then  his  only 
recourse  is  to  get  a  break  on  the  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  The  con- 
sumer has  the  option  of  having  the  bene- 
fits if  tbe  carriers  agree  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Undo*  the  bOl. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  tbe  bill  and  your 
amendment,  both. 

Mr.  IfONDAI^.  Our  amendment  gives 
the  monbers  of  a  group  health  organi- 
zation the  optkm  to  go  to — ^we  mandate 
the  optkm  of  going  to  the  State  insar- 
anoe  commissioner  and  if  they  can  estab- 
lish that  they  have  a  better  break,  to  do 
so,  and  then  there  win  be  a  reduction 
in  auto  insurance  premiums  In  tttat 
amount,  with  the  coverage  under  health 
insurance  mandated  by  the  State  insur- 
ance company. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  telling 
me  that  they  can  t)e  mandated  to  reduce 
the  tnsnrance  premium  of  the  automo- 
bile carrier,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONDALK  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  idea. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  may  be  the  idea. 
I  did  not  iiTi5V»rcfnn.-^  that  it  could  be 
mandated 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Presoitly  they  have 
that  authority  to  adjust  rates.  Under  my 
amendment,  If  they  (jeterraine  that  the 
group  health  Insutaaoe  canier  Is  the 
beet  bargain  Xor  the  inanred,  they  would 
then  dedaie  the  health  Inmrance  as 
the  primary  eoveier.  and  ther  wouU 
redaoe.  Xsf  an  Insurance  oommlssioi  or- 
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der,  tlie  auto  insurance  premiums  ac- 
cordingly.     

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mnnesota  that  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  It  is  better  than 
the  bm.  I  think  that  if  the  Senator  win 
read  that  carefully,  he  will  find  that  it 
is  not  the  consumer  who  has  the  option 
in  fr>^ig  field;  but  I  am  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  accept  that  for  the  moment,  because 
I  am  gtnng  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
anyway. 

n  the  national  health  Insurance  biU 
becomes  law  and  if  it  provides  the  same 
basic  benefits  cs  are  required  under  the 
bill,  then  who  becomes  the  primary  car- 
rier, if  the  Senator's  amendment  be- 
comes the  law? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  health  insurance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Government.  So, 
if  we  have  a  national  health  insurance 
program,  what  the  Senator  has  done, 
in  effect.  Is  to  completely  eliminate  all 
tort  liability  and  insurance  carrier  ne- 
cessity so  far  a^  automobile  insurance  for 
personal  injury  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
getting  into  another  area.  We  are  tatt- 
ing here  only  about  what  is  called  al- 
lowable expense  benefits.  We  are  talking 
specifically  at»ut  professional  medical 
treatment  and  care,  emergency  health 
services,  medical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services,  and  funeral  expense 
in  case  of  death.  We  are  not  talking 
about  pain  and  suffering  and  the  intan- 
gible returns.  That  comes  trader  differ- 
ent provisions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  the  present  time, 
even  to  recover  hospital  expenses  and 
medical  expenses  and  loss  of  earnings, 
that  is  a  tort  liability. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  present 
law.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  abolish  that  part  of 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  MOZ'TDALE.  Ttiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKK  If  we  have  a  national 
health  insurance  bm  which  provides  for 
the  same  ba^  benefits,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  this  law  whatsoever, 
because  the  national  health  insurance 
becomes  the  primary  carrier.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  no  need  for  ttre 
secondary  carrier  to  be  there,  because 
you  will  have  all  the  coverage. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  National  health  in- 
surance, as  proposed,  does  not  cover  dis- 
ability income,  replacement  so'vices  loss, 
survivor's  loss,  or  residual  tort  liability. 
In  other  words,  there  are  areas  in  the 
proposed  national  health  insurance,  even 
if  it  Is  pastirri  nnd  one  of  the  problems 
in  answering  the  Senator's  question  is 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going 
to  pass  or  if  anything  win  pass.  I  know 
of  the  Senator's  de«p  interest  in  this 
matter,  but  even  if  it  does  pass,  it  wm 
not  take  care  of  all  the  costs  envisaged 
in  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  understanding  is 
that  as  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  written,  it  would 
permit  coordination  against  a  national 
health  insurance  pragram.  too,  unless  we 
specifically  excluded  tiiat  and  reverted 
to  the  origtual  provisions  ot.  the  biU  as 
it  is  now  written. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  bffl,  the 
Government -provided  benefit  is  primary 
to  the  auto  insurance.  Under  our  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
health  insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  what  we  have  here, 
in  effect,  if  we  have  a  national  health 
insurance  bffl,  is  a  bill  left  with  a  limita- 
tion on  tort  liability  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ii^,  with  the  continuation  of  the  tort 
liability  for  enonomic  loss,  with  limita- 
tion upon  that.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  wage  losses  are 
.substantial. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  are  covered  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  wage  losses  are  not 
substantial.  There  is  a  limitation  on  wage 
losses,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  MONDALK  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  wage  losses.  There  is  a  limitation  on 
tort  liability  for  pain  and  suffering  above 
a  certain  amount,  upon  a  limitation  of 
days. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  bm  which, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  going  to 
take  that  section  which  is  the  ordinary 
primary  cost — that  is.  the  hospital  ex- 
penses, the  doctors'  expenses,  and  those 
incidental  to  that — those  Items,  if  they 
are  covered  by  national  health  insurance, 
become  primarily  covered  under  xiational 
health  insurance,  and  then  you  have  just 
that  much  segment  left  with  property 
damage  and  a  limitation  section  on  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Except  for  the  wage 
loss  protections.  It  is  probably  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  primary  than  the 
Senator  indicates. 

Mr.  HARTKK  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  hope  he  understands 
that.  I  am  just  showing  him  the  trap  he 
is  getting  into  and  the  whole  trap  of 
no-fault.  All  the  options  are  given  to  the 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  want  the  con- 
sumer to  have  more  options,  to  get  the 
best  bargain,  and  we  do  so  by  providing 
that  if  he  can  get  better  coverage  for  his 
health  costs  under  this  bin  through  his 
private  health  insurance  carrier  than  he 
can  imder  auto  insurance,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  the  consumer  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  and  the  insurance 
carrier  ought  not  be  able  to  preempt  that 
consumer  option. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  it  really 
effective,  why  does  he  not  make  it  man- 
datory? I  can  sSve  the  Senator  the  an- 
swer. I  think,  but  I  want  to  know  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  there  should 
be  options.  In  other  words,  some  groups 
may  want  dapHcate  corerage:  they  may 
want  both.  Some  groups  may  want  auto 
insurance  rattier  than  private.  They  have 
to  have  an  option.  Tliat  is  why  we  man- 
date the  option  but  leave  it  up  to  tiie 
groups  to  deckle  what  tliey  want. 

Apparently,  the  Senator  (mm  Indiana 
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suggests  that  we  should  decide  f'hat  is 
best  for  them  and  mandate  uifier  all 
circumstances  what  that  result  oiight  to 
be.  My  amendment  does  not  go  tliat  far. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
correct.  I  do  not  think  we  shoi4d  man- 
date it  to  that  degree  of  specificfty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  am  sayini  is  that 
if  the  Senator  really  wants  to  t^eat  the 
consumer  right,  he  should  not  mike  him 
pay  twice  for  the  same  benefit  if  he  can 
collect  only  once. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  suppose  hte  wants 
to  have  double  coverage.  He  can  collect 
twice. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  He  has  a  primary 
coverage.  i 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  primary  cjaes  not 
mean  that  he  can  collect  twice. 
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Mr    WARTK-v    ttV,^»..    \ZZV  L  ^■  ,        ^^®'  non-automobile  In  nature,  to  cove 
^^r^S.S'^^^''    "'°''   ^^'''''     for  that  same  medical  that  we  are  requlr 


mary  coverage  for  medical  coverage.  If 
individuals  have  another  policy  they  are 
nonetheless  required  to  take  out  primary 
coverage  on  themselves,  covering  them 
for  Injury  to  themselves  to  the  extent  this 
bill  mandates  unlimited  medical  cover- 
age In  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  for  group  coverage  that 
could  become  primary  in  whole  or  in 
part,  if  as  the  Senator  indicated  the 
consumer  benefits  from  that,  is  that 
there  is  a  significant  void  because  no  pro- 
cedure is  provided — if  I  am  correct,  if  I 
am  not  correct  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
correct  me — for  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners of  States  to  permit  private  cover- 
age, non-automobile  in  nature,  to  cover 


they  are  exclusionary. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  ij,  what  fcoordi- 
nation  Is  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  Ls  going  to?  collect 
twice  for  his  hospital  bill  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  what  kioordi- 
nation  is  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  point  out;  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  any  Sttite  can 
exceed  the  national  standard^  if  it 
wishes.  We  leave  it  open.  This  i^  only  a 
minimum  standards  bill,  and  anf  State 
can  go  upward.  I  hope  these  States  will 
exceed  the  minimum.  This  bill  will  only 
take  effect  after  4  years,  with  the  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  Senator  froift  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN),  in  States  tfiat  are 
doing  something  already. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  cannot  be  made  mar^atory. 
that  It  still  has  to  be  permissive,  and 
that  the  Insiu-ance  carrier  would  lave  to 
agree.  Am  I  correct  in  that?  If  tl^  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  correct,  that  Is 
an  entirely  different  ball  game,  "that  is 
not  my  understanding  of  the  ameniment. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  If  an  insurance  farrier 
will  not  do  it,  then  the  policyholtfcr  will 
change  policies  and  eo  where  he  ean  get 
the  break.  i 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  might;  but  i  he  is 
working  for  General  Motors  in  ijetrolt, 
I  cannot  see  how  he  is  going  to  «^ange 
his  group  policy  very  easily  and  get  an- 
other carrier. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Thai  comes  un&r  col- 
lective bargaining.  T 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presideri,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Stnator 
from  New  Mexico.  ' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  I  understand  coirectly 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  certainly  want 
to  indicate  first  that  I  favor  any  l^road- 
ening  of  the  options  to  give  the  ^alter- 
native  in  terms  of  primary  coveraae,  but 
I  have  a  couple  of  observations  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  th©'  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  see  if  il  am 
correct.  ? 

The  Senator's  amendment  deal^  only 
with  group  health  policies  that  fvould 
supply  all  or  some  of  the  coverage  re 


ing  under  no-fault. 

If  we  could  find  a  way  to  do  that  it 
would  seem  that  one  could  comply  with- 
out the  fear  I  have,  and  I  have  shared 
it  with  the  Senator,  that  if  we  put  this 
bill  into  effect,  we  are  going  to  find 
millions  of  Americans  who  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  are  going  to  be 
paying  two  substantial  premiums  with- 
out understanding  why  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  unlimited  medical  coverage, 
and  they  will  have  some  individual  policy 
covering  them  for  the  same  thing.  There 
i^  no  mandate  other  than  under  section 
?04(P)  that  anyone  can  do  anything 
about  that.  Does  the  Senator  agree  it  is  a 
serious  problem  and  is  there  any  way  we 
could  further  protect  against  double 
coverage,  the  primary  responsibility  be- 
ing on  no-fault? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  a  practical 
reason  for  the  limitation  on  my  amend- 
ment to  apply  to  group  policies.  That  is 
the  only  way  that  makes  administrative 
sense.  Otherwise  it  would  be  an  adminis- 
trative impossibility  to  administer  at  the 
State  level.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  double  coverage  involves 
about  only  5  percent  of  the  premium  cost, 
and  if  there  Is  duplication,  it  entitles  a 
person  to  double  coverage  In  the  case 
of  loss.  I  think  that  reality  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  This  is  the  best  we  could 
do  to  bring  the  consumer  the  best  pos- 
sible coverage. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  one  last  obser- 
vation. I  understand  It  Is  very  difficult 
administratively.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obvious  we  are  talking  about  primary 
coverage  on  one's  own  person ;  it  is  really 
medical  coverage  on  one's  self  that  we 
are  talking  about.  I  know  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  administratively  but  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  looking  to  the 
individual  to  find  some  way  to  cover  him- 
self and  certify  to  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner he  has  such  coverage,  the  point 
is  it  is  on  himself  and  not  on  other 
parties,  and  I  wonder  if  we  woiild  be  re- 
miss In  not  considering  that  matter  even 
if  it  is  difficult  administratively. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  effect,  there  would 
be  no  savings  if  anything  other  than 
group  policies  were  considered.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  5  percent.  This  amend- 


quired  by  the  no-fault  bill  as  it  is  l^fore  ment  is  oi;erative  o^y  in  tho^  cTcZ-" 

w    ,^*^  stances  where  premiums  will  actually  be 

Mr.  MONDALE. -The  Senator  is  correct,  less  than  they  would  be  with  primary 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  other  iand.  automobile  insurance  coverage    If  you 

the  bill  makes  all  no-fault  policiei  pri-  proceed  on  an  individual  basis  other  than 


the  true  group  policies,  it  Is  believed  that 
possibly  all  savings  would  not  exist.  That 
is  a  fact  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator as  to  the  cause  for  my  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  relate  for  the  Record  a 
bit  of  history. 

When  this  bill  was  first  presented  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  presented  as  a  Federal 
no-fault  bUl.  That  bill  would  have  pre- 
empted the  States  entirely  in  terms  of 
their  insurance  programs  in  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  field.  It  was  at  my  re- 
quest that  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee authorized  us  to  go  into,  and  we  went 
into  a  special  type  session  with  the  in- 
surers and  the  various  consumer  groups. 
We  worked  out  a  concept  which  Is  in  the 
bill  now,  a  concept  which  deals  with  na- 
tional standards  for  State  no-fault  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  health  insurance.  We  are  dealing 
with  motor  vehicle  insurance  on  a  con- 
cept of  a  total  reparation  plan  so  that 
the  automobile  insurance  system  that 
is  prevalent  In  this  country  would  cover 
the  losses  that  come  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  system. 

It  is  a  different  concept  than  in  the 
original  bill,  although  title  HI  contains 
most  of  the  original  bill  which  becomes 
applicable  If  the  State  does  not  see  fit 
to  adopt  the  State  plan. 

In  this  bill  we  set  standards  for  State 
action.  We  did  not  mandate  State 
action. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota's  option 
is  really  not  an  option  to  the  State.  It 
is  an  option  to  allow  a  particular  group 
of  citizens  covered  by  a  State  plan  to 
take  action.  Therefore,  would  not  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  agree  with  me 
that  his  amendment  mandates  that  a 
State  must  include  in  its  plan  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are  three  pos- 
sible options.  First,  duplicate  coverage 
of  health  and  automobile;  second,  auto 
insurance  primary  coverage;  and  the 
third  alternative,  which  is  mandated  by 
this  amendment,  is  that  the  States  must 
allow  primary  coverage  by  group  health 
where,  after  a  hearing,  the  commissioner 
determines  those  covered  would  have  a 
lower  cost  by  that  alternative  than  the 
others.  When  he  does,  it  mandates  the 
existence  of  a  third  option. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  under  the  Sena- 
tor's approach  every  State  plan  that  is 
adopted  pursuant  to  title  II  would  have 
to  contain  the  provisions  of  those  three 
options.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  does  not 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  under 
which  a  State  might  decide  that  any 
one  of  those  options  should  not  be  avail- 
able under  this  plan  because  of  other 
circumstances  that  exist  In  the  Insur- 
ance field  in  that  State? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  pending  bill,  in 
effect,  mandates  the  absence  of  an  op- 
tion that  would  save  the  consumers 
money.  So  there  is  a  mandate  against 
the  consumer.  We  are  mandating  avail- 
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ability  of  all  the  options,  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others.  It  depends  on  how 
one  wants  to  define  the  irofxi  "mandate," 
but  \f«  are  broadfninc  tbe  avaiiability 
of  the  options  under  which  iikt  ooosumer 
will  set  the  best  bargain  in  each  of  the 
States. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  State  should 
be  able  to  deny  an  option  under  a  na- 
tional no-fault  bill  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  allowing  the  consumer  to  pay 
lower  premiums  tlian  he  would  have  to 
pay  otherwise. 

Does  tbe  Senator  from  Alaska  know 
any  reason  why  we  should  have  a  bill 
that  artificially  causes  higher  premiums 
because  of  that  objective? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wouJd  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  understand  it,  and 
I  think  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  What  it 
means  is  that,  if  a  State  legislature  was 
close  enough  to  the  auto  insurance  in- 
dustry that  it  wanted  to  keep  higher 
premiums  by  denying  the  third  altema- 
tive.  it  could  get  away  with  it.  That  is 
vhat  that  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  11  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  understood  the  bill,  he  would 
understand  the  concept  involved  of  try- 
ing to  get  the  insurance  coverage  for  the 
automobile  system  to  be  all-inclusive  so 
that  a  portion  ot  that  system  was  not 
borne  by  people  outside  of  it. 

Under  Uiis  system,  if  one  has  an  auto- 
mobile, he  carries  his  own  insurance  for 
himself  and  the  people  in  his  automobile. 
He  knows  whether  he  ha£  insurance 
which  is  health  insurance.  The  Federal 
Congress  does  not  know  that. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  asked: 
Can  I  imagine  a  Federal  no-fault  biU 
which  would  mandate  what  the  Senator 
says  is  double  coverage?  This  is  not  a 
Federal  no-fault  bilL  This  is  a  bill  set- 
ting standards  for  State  action.  It  says 
any  State  which  has  a  no-fault  system 
which  meets  certain  minimum  standards 
would  not  be  subject  to  title  III,  which 
is  a  Federal  no-fault  system. 

If  the  S^iator  wants  to  put  a  man- 
date in,  under  his  interpretation  of  what 
protects  a  consumer,  he  should  put  it  in 
title  m.  My  amendment  would  leave  it 
to  the  States.  It  does  not  leave  it  to  the 
States  to  double  the  consumer's  cost;  it 
leaves  it  to  the  State  legislatures  to  de- 
vise the  best  standards  passible  in  that 
State — which  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  the  insurance  system. 

It  so  happens  that  most  of  the  people 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  oova°ins 
here  would  come  under  group  coverage. 
There  are  some  States  that  do  not  have 
much  group  coverage — my  State,  for  in- 
stance. Tliere  are  not  large  groups  of 
people  covered  by  group  insurance.  We 
are  individuals.  We  carry  individual  pol- 
icies. Most  of  the  pecvle  are  not  covered 
by  group  innsurance,  although  the  Gov- 
eriunent  employees  are. 

I  invite  attention  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  mean  in  terms  of 
Government  employees.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  a  biannual  review 
of  insuranoe  ooata.  Under  my  amend- 
ment.  If  a  8tmte  has  adopted  a  system 
which  makes  that  insurance  the  primary 


one  and  a  person  is  covered  by  a  group 
policy  which  does  take  the  loss  experi- 
ence concept  Into  consideration  In  the 
premiums,  the  premiums  are  going  to  go 
down;  tib^  are  not  going  to  go  up. 
Groups  are  not  going  to  be  hurt.  Again, 
it  is  a  system  for  each  State  to  adopt 
undo*  title  II. 

Senator  from  Minnesota  says  "no."  He 
says  we  want  to  mandate  each  State  so 
that  it  must  have  in  any  plan  a  provision 
that  makes  health  insuraiKe  the  pri- 
mary one.  and  if  there  is  a  duplication,  it 
means  that  the  noiuiutomobile  insur- 
ance must  pay  for  the  losses  in  the  acci- 
dent field. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  wrong.  What 
we  are  talking  about  in  my  amendment 
is  a  very  simple  proposition.  As  we  pass 
this  bill,  we  say  that  the  consumer  should 
come  first  with  this  insurance,  it  is  his 
money,  and  we  ought  to  mandate  a  sys- 
tem which  brings  all  possible  savings  to 
consumers. 

The  present  bill  says  tliat.  in  iiistances 
where  an  owner  of  a  group  health  insur- 
ance policy  could  buy  the  health  cover- 
age mandated  by  this  lull  for  a  lower 
premium  that  he  could  buy  through  an 
auto  insurance  policy,  then  he  should 
have  the  right  to  save  that  money  . 

The  Senator  from  Alaska's  amendment 
says  he  should  not  have  the  right  to  save 
that  money  in  States  where  the  insur- 
ance industry  is  strong  enough  for  the 
State  legislature  to  deny  it  to  them.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  that  amend- 
ment, because  what  we  want  to  do  here 
is  to  give  the  consumer  the  best  possible 
bi'eak. 

The  bill  that  is  here  right  now  man- 
dates a  requirement  which  goes  part  of 
the  way,  because  it  gives  two  of  three  op- 
tions, but  it  does  not  mandate  the  other 
option,  namely,  the  mandate  of  the  less 
expulsive  coverage  under  mandated 
group  health  insurance  policies. 

I  do  not  see  any  merit  at  all  to  a  meas- 
ure which  says,  let  us  turn  this  issue  over 
to  the  State  legislatures  and  makes  the 
consumers  fight  this  issue  as  to  whether 
they  can  get  the  best  break  for  their 
money.  After  all.  we  are  mandating  a  no- 
fault  insurance  system  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  We  are  mandating  a  policy 
coverage  against  economic  loss  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  We  have  gone  that 
far.  Why  do  we  not  also  mandate  that 
the  people  paying  the  premiums  get  the 
best  possible  bargain? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  answer,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  bill  properly,  what  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  States  is  that  the  people  who 
use  automobiles  in  a  certain  State  are  a 
group  and  the  State  legislature  should 
devise  a  plan  under  the  no-fault  system 
so  the  people  in  that  group  receive  the 
lowest  possible  coverage  so  they  can 
cover  the  people  who  are  in  their  cars. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  is  that  when  any  group  is  covered 
by  a  health  group  insurance  policy,  it  can 
be  taken  out.  The  result  is,  in  my  State, 
that  the  individuals  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  group  are  going  to  pay  more  for 
no-fault  insurance  and  more  for  health 
insurance  because  groups  are  going  to 
pay  less.  I  want  the  State  to  make  that 
determination. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor,  but  I 
wish  he  would  allow  me  to  continue. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  the  one  who  is  ^Tong.  be- 
cause all  automobile  users  are  one  group, 
and  he  is  concerned  with  group  health 
tjeneficiaries.  We  are  trying  to  set  up  a 
system  of  automolnle  reparations  so  that 
people  in  a  particular  State  will  get  the 
lowest  possible  automobile  insurance,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  insists  that 
groups  as  consumers  get  tills  benefit,  and 
that  any  small  group,  by  getting  a  better 
price,  can  get  themselves  out  of  the  no- 
fault  group.  That  reduces  the  bQl  for 
certain  pec^Je,  but  the  people  in  my 
State  are  going  to  find  their  no-fault 
proniums  going  up. 

The  State  legislatures  ought  to  be  able 
to  define  that.  It  may  be  different  in  the 
Senator's  State.  The  experience  in  his 
State  may  be  different,  but  in  my  State 
we  believe  the  State  ought  to  be  able  to 
determine  what  is  best  for  the  peojile 
under  a  no-fault  plan. 

My  good  friend  from  Washington  ac- 
cepted that  approach.  Under  this  bill 
every  State  can  make  up  its  own  mind 
what  is  best  for  its  people,  consistent 
with  national  standards. 

My  amendment  to  the  amendment 
simply  says  that  everything  the  Senator 
wants  is  available,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  legislature.  I  think 
that  is  consistent  with  a  Federal  mini- 
mimi  staiKiard  approach. 

If  the  Senator's  State  decides  it  Tk  ants 
to  go  that  way,  fine,  but  in  the  States 
that  do  not  have  large  industrial  com- 
plexes covered  by  large  negotiated  agree- 
ments, the  individual  States  ought  to  be 
able  to  decide  if  we  are  better  off  if  every- 
body buys  the  same  kind  of  policy  and 
cannot  opt  to  get  out  because  of  a  very 
small  group  on  the  outside. 

If  we  follow  the  Senator's  approach 
and  do  not  leave  it  to  the  States,  and 
then  get  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, we  will  find  we  have  dri\'en  out  the 
private  carriers  in  the  health  insurance 
field.  There  may  be  very  few  left  in  the 
health  insurance  field  in  the  private  sec- 
tor under  the  Senator's  amendmenL 
TTiat  is  wrong.  Ttiat  is  not  what  we  are 
seeking  under  a  national  health  plan.  We 
are  not  trying  to  dlminate  the  private 
carriers;  we  are  trying  to  complement 
them,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  misreads 
title  n. 

Title  n  leaves  it  to  the  States  subject 
to  the  minimum  standards.  However,  the 
Senator  is  mandating  and  not  permittliig 
them  any  option  at  all. 

I  really  think  that  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  do  this  he  should  put  it  in  title  ni. 
Then,  if  a  State  wants  to  do  this,  it  does 
not  have  to  put  In  a  no-fault  insurance 
plan,  and  the  Federal  plan  will  come  into 
effect. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  write  it  that 
way  and  take  out  title  n  and  «Tlte  a  na- 
tional no-fault  insurance  plan,  he  can.  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  insurance  people 
would  prefer  that.  Incidentally.  I  believe 
that  most  national  insurance  companies 
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would  rather  have  to  deal  only  wi 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  fitates 
want  this  to  be  preserved.  Undir  my 
amendment  it  would  be  preserve^.  The 
Senator  in  his  amendment  confuses  title 
II  with  title  m.  ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  |[  have 
enjoyed  the  debate  with  the  ^nator 
from  Alaska  because  my  amendmeat  pro- 
vides that  the  carrier  tliat  can  delif  er  the 
coverage  at  the  lowest  possible  c(f,t  will 
be  the  primary  carrier.  If  an  autaiinsur- 
ance  company  can  provide  health;  cover- 
age for  a  lower  premium  as  tiie  piimary 
carrier  in  a  group  health  policy,  the  auto 
msurance  company  gets  the  business. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alasica  is  say- 
ing in  his  amendment  is  that  he  would 
still  let  the  auto  insurance  company  have 
the  business,  even  though  the  pi-emiums 
are  higher,  if  the  insurance  company 
can  get  the  State  legislature  to  refuse  to 
accede  to  what  I  think  ought  to-be  the 
right  of  those  who  are  being  covered, 
namely,  to  get  a  lower  premium. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  cfifered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says.  That 
is  what  it  will  do.  It  will  deny  t^  those 
living  in  States  that  have  legislatures 
that  will  not  give  them  the  loweit  pos- 
sible expensive  option,  the  right  t^  have 
it.  \ 

The  Senator  makes  another  poiiit.  one 
which  I  think  is  answered  clearly  by  tlie 
pending  measure.  \ 

The  Senator  says  that  all  of  the  insur- 
ance must  be  included  under  the^same 
system,  a  single  system  of  auto  insulance. 
But,  of  course,  if  one  reads  the  p^ding 
bill,  there  are  several  exceptions^  to  it 
already.  There  are  recognized  exceptions 
in  the  bill  such  as  workmen's  compensa- 
tion,  social  security,  medicare,  and  the 
plans  of  States  that  require  disability  in- 
surance. The  reason  for  such  exertions 
is  that — the  aggregate  effect  isi— that 
they  do  not  eliminate  loss  of  incentive. 
The  exception  which  we  create  In  the 
pending  amendment  is  nan-owly  crafted 
and  will  do  no  injustice  or  loss.  Tl^  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  limited  to  thoseiitua- 
tions  where  greater  cost  savings  vjill  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  \«ill  the 
Senator  yield?  '• 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Iiwould 
first  Uke  to  yield  to  the  Senato?'  from 
Maine.  The  Senator  from  Maine  ^as  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  which  I 
think  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  ^ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very 
much  for  yielding.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  unprinted 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesofe  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  j  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  r«ad  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  the  period  after 
tlie  word  "evidence"  and  In.sert  the  ioUow- 
ing:  ",  and  such  flnding  Is  reviewed  In^i  sim- 
ilar procedure  by  the  commlsaloner  i^r.  less 
than  once  every  three  years."  \ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President^  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 

\ 


Senator  from  Minnesota  whether  my 
amendment  is  accepted  or  not.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  my  perfecting  amendment 
that  would  compel  the  State  insurance 
commissioner  to  review  his  Initial  find- 
ings every  3  years  does  improve  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota.  Under  my  perfecting  amendment, 
if  an  insurance  carrier  was  not  able  to 
show  in  the  first  instance  that  it  could 
cover  the  accident  insurance  involved 
at  a  lower  cost  than  its  competitor,  but 
later  was  able  to  cut  its  cost  during  the  3- 
year  period,  it  would  have  a  second 
chance  to  prove  that  it  could  do  the  job 
for  less.  This  decrease  in  cost  would  then 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  insured  or 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 
It  is  designed  to  assure  that  these  deter- 
minations by  the  commissioners  are  re- 
viewed and  it  is  for  the  purpose  which  we 
approve  of  and  all  seek  to  achieve,  and 
that  is  an  amendment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  incorporate  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wUl  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  incorporate 
the  due  process  selection  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  His  amend- 
ment is  a  strengthening  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  conunent  first  on  one  point;  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  argues  that 
for  some  strange  reason,  by  persisting  in 
reducing  the  premiums  to  persons  by  of- 
fering this  standard  option,  we  somehow 
raise  the  premiums  for  those  who  are 
not  covered  by  the  health  group,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

That  is  not  the  key  to  the  problem. 
The  key  is  those  who  are  covered  under 
the  primary  coverage  under  the  third 
option.  The  group  health  policyholders 
pay  premiums  for  their  own  coverage.  It 
is  still  under  health  insurance  coverage 
for  health  costs. 

Those  still  under  auto  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  health  costs  do  not  pay  any  of 
the  costs  for  those  who  are  being  pri- 
marily covered  by  group  health  policies. 
Neither  auto  insurance  nor  primary 
group  health  insurance  have  underwrit- 
ing policies  for  the  purpose  of  health 
costs.  So  there  is  no  insurance  rating  dif- 
ferences that  would  call  for  a  difference 
in  premiums. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  under  my 
amendment  the  group  health  concerns 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  risks  along 
with  the  other  carriers,  public  or  pri- 
vate, of  uninsured  motorists  and  the  high 
risks.  They  would  have  to  spread  those 
risks  among  all  those  in  the  business. 
Thus,  there  would  be  no  special  experi- 


ence rating  that  would  dictate  a  higher 
premium  for  the  one  than  for  the  other. 
All  this  amendment  does  is  to  try  to 
deliver  a  lower  premium  where  the  com- 
pany will  produce  it,  and  deliver  reduced 
premiums  because  it  will  produce  compe- 
tition. That  is  the  key. 

Under  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  pri- 
vate auto  insurance  carriers  are  guaran- 
teed a  monopoly  as  the  primary  coverci 
of  health  costs.  It  ignores  the  fact  that 
we  have  large  health  insurance  carrier.s 
lliat  have  the  same  costs.  All  it  says  is: 
Let  us  have  competition.  Let  us  give  the 
business  to  the  concern  which  produces 
the  identical  coverage  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  says:  Let  us 
do  that  only  in  States  where  the  legisla- 
tures will  give  the  consumers  a  break. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  that  limi- 
tation on  serving  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  I  think  the  argument  for  the 
increased  premiums  for  those  who  are 
in  the  group  health  plan  is,  as  a  result, 
without  foundation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota as  to  what  my  amendment  would  do. 
My  amendment  merely  takes  his 
amendment  and  makes  it  optional  as  to 
any  State  plan.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  really  criticizing  his  own  ap- 
proach. All  I  say  is  that  every  State  ought 
to  be  able  to  refuse  any  plan  in  terms 
of  whether  his  approach  is  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  its  own  people. 

The  real  hooker  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  this, 
and  I  did  not  discover  this  until  just 
now:  If  a  health  insurer  agrees  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  approach  set  forth  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  suddenly  be- 
comes, even  though  It  is  not  in  the  no- 
fault  insurance  field,  a  participant  in  the 
assigned  risk  pool  to  take  care  of  those 
injuries  that  are  not  covered  by  any  in- 
surance, because  there  are  some  people 
who  drive  without  insurance. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  person 
who  is  driving  an  automobile  and  does 
not  have  insurance,  and  strikes  a  pedes- 
trian, that  pedestrian  will  be  paid  par- 
tially by  a  health  insurance  plan  that  is 
negotiated,  for  example,  for  retired 
teachers,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
motor  vehicle  insurance. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  suggests 
that  my  approach  is  going  to  somehow  or 
other  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumers.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing approach,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  on  the  national  committee  that  is 
dealing  with  this  bill,  that  provided  this 
bill  to  meet  the  consumer  demand  con- 
sistent with  the  State  insurance  system. 
And  that  State  insurance  system  is  based 
upon  a  concept  of  automobile  insurance. 
What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  is,  "No,  we  are  not  writing  an  au- 
tomobile insurance  bill,  we  are  writing  a 
health  insiu-ance  bill,"  and  he  wants  to 
put  health  insurance  into  a  situation 
where  it  is  primary  but  only  for  groups. 
If  you  look  at  page  2  of  the  Senator  s 
amendment,  it  reads : 

Such  benefits  or  advantages  are  provided 
by  Buch  source  other  than  no-fault  Insur- 
ance through  group  Insurance  where  the 
Individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries  under  such   group    insurance  have 
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received  notice  that  there  will  be  such  sub- 
traction; 

In  other  words,  no  individual  can  par- 
ticipate. So  what  we  do  is,  if  anyone  is 
lucky  enough  to  be  a  part  of  a  group  that 
has  health  insurance,  he  gets  a  ripoff, 
and  the  ripoff  is  that  the  individual  who 
is  not  a  part  of  a  group,  the  retired  per- 
son or  person  who  is  not  part  of  an  or- 
ganized union  or  some  other  group  with 
leverage  in  terms  of  negotiation,  is  going 
to  pay  higher  premiums  for  no-fault  in- 
surance, and  the  result  will  be  that  no 
State  will  pass  no-fault  insurance  imless 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  peo- 
ple are  covered  by  group  health  insur- 
ance. The  net  result  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  kill  the  bill.  If 
you  are  really  against  no-fault  insur- 
ance, you  wiU  support  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  not  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt. Just  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thought  I  did. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says  my  amendment  is  con- 
trary to  consumer  interests.  What  he  is 
doing  Is  so  arranging  it  that  the  group 
health  insurance  people  get  such  a  ripoff 
out  of  the  total  no-fault  insurance  pool 
that  no  one  will  want  to  stay  in  the  no- 
fault  insurance  pool. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  destroy  the  very 
concept  I  have  spent  two  and  a  half  years 
now  trying  to  work  out,  and  that  is  a  no - 
fault  insurance  system  that  will  save  the 
consimiers  billions  of  dollars  annually, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  total  rights, 
and  not  designed  just  for  those  individ- 
uals who  happen  to  be  a  part  of  a  group. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  WeU,  the  first  thing 
I  would  say  is  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  makes 
the  same  distinction  I  do.  It  applies  only 
to  the  members  of  group  health  policies. 
So  if  that  argument  is  so  good,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  it  rims  equally  to  his 
advantage  against  mine. 

If  we  took  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  as  amended,  it  would 
apply  only  to  members  of  group  health 
policies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  so  at  all. 
That  was  the  stipulation  under  the 
amendment  pertaining  to  motorcycles. 
When  that  was  offered,  I  raised  the  same 
objection  I  have  raised  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
the  sponsors  of  that  amendment  realized 
that  it  was  consistent  with  the  approcu;h 
of  the  bill  to  leave  the  option  up  to  the 
States. 

If  there  were  States  with  so  much 
group  insurance  that  members  of  the 
group  dominate  the  insurance  field,  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  total  con- 
sumer interest  to  adopt  the  approach 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  talking 
about.  I  can  think,  for  instance,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  or  Bllnois  or  Ohio, 
which  could  probably  have  that  ap- 
proach. But  as  you  get  out  West,  where 
people  are  not  members  of  groups  in  such 
enormous  numbers  as  they  are  in  the  in- 


dustrial States,  you  will  find  the  net  ef- 
fect of  mandating  that  State  to  foUow 
the  Senator's  approach  is  that  any  group 
that  can  go  to  an  insurance  commis- 
sioner and  prove  that  that  group  alone 
would  be  better  off  with  the  approach 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
they  can  prevail  even  though  everyone 
else  in  that  State  would  suffer,  and  if 
they  suffer  they  would  say  no  to  no-fault 
insurance;  and  there  is  no  way  you  can 
do  it.  unless  you  can  do  it  under  the  terms 
of  section  2. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment,  if  the  Senator  will  read 
it,  a  group  policy  that  does  not  follow 
underwriting  principles  does  not  qualify. 
In  other  words,  it  has  to  be  an  open 
group  policy;  it  cannot  be  a  special  low- 
risk  group.  It  has  to  be  a  cross-section 
group  poUcy,  or  it  is  not  eligible,  and  it 
has  to  have  an  employer  contribution, 
which  means  it  is  r  cross-section  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  premium  must  be  lower 
or  they  carmot  meet  the  primary  terms. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  the  Senator  spe- 
cifically says  "lower  for  that  group."  He 
does  not  say  "lower  for  the  consumers 
as  a  whole,  for  the  Nation  or  for  a  State." 

Under  my  approach,  the  legislature 
would  look  at  it  and  determine  whether 
the  consimiers  of  that  State  would  be 
better  with  the  approach  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Miiuiesota,  and  if  in  addi- 
tion it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  to 
adopt  the  best  procedure  for  that  State. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  amendment  in- 
troduces the  principle  of  competition, 
which  is  an  old  idea  in  America,  that 
when  people  compete  for  business  they 
sometimes  lower  their  profits  in  order 
to  get  it.  If  you  get  enough  automobiles, 
you  can  have  double  coverage,  full  health 
insurance,  auto  insurance,  or  just  auto 
insurance,  or  if  it  is  a  better  deal  for 
you,  health  coverage. 

What  happens  under  my  amendment 
is  that  the  private  insurers  and  group 
health  programs  would  be  competing 
with  the  others  to  get  these  health  cover- 
ages for  the  lowest  premiums. 

Competition  is  a  wonderful  idea  in 
America.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  prevent  that  competition  where 
State  auto  insurance  carriers  could  pre- 
vail on  the  State  legislatures  to  deny 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator's  interpretation 
of  either  my  approach  or  his  approach, 
because  wliat  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota says  is  that  where  there  is  a  group 
that  is  big  enough  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
health  insurance  coverage,  it  can  re- 
move its  members  from  a  no-fault  in- 
surance plan  effectively  by  proceeding 
under  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Where  you  have  individuals  who  want 
the  protection,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  individuals  in  this  country  who 
need  the  protection  of  no-fault  insur- 


ance, they  will  be  denied  that  protec- 
tion in  the  States  where  the  groups  are 
so  large  that  they  will  help  insure  that 
covered  groups  will  be  weeded  out  of 
the  no-fault  system  by  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think 
that  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  bill. 

I  might  add  that  as  members  of  the 
committee  will  recall,  we  explored  this 
question  of  primacy  to  a  great  extent 
when  the  matter  was  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  all  members  of  our  committee 
who  supported  agreed  at  that  time  that 
the  question  of  coverage  of  those  injured 
by  the  automobile  system  ought  to  be 
first.  If  you  are  going  to  have  no-fault 
insurance,  automobile  insurance  has  to 
oe  first. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  concept  of  hav- 
ing them  paid  twice.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  are  first  or  not.  If 
that  group  insurance  policy  or  health 
policy  is  first,  in  a  State  that  has  massive 
group  coverage,  you  will  not  have  no- 
fault  insurance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  one  more  stab  at  it.  The  whole  idea 
behind  this  amendment  is  to  introduce 
competition.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  possible  only  that  auto  in- 
surance coverage  by  private  auto  insur- 
ance carriers  w^ill  be  the  primary  cov- 
erage for  health  insurers.  The  only  thing 
my  amendment  does  is  say  that  where 
tiie  State  insurance  commissioners  can 
be  persuaded  that  the  premium  will  be 
lower  under  group  policies,  they  could 
order  the  lower  premiums. 

That  decision  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  premiums  of  those 
still  covered  by  the  private  auto  insurer 
because  imder  the  amendment  the  group 
policies  cannot  have  special  exclusionary 
rules.  The  rates  would  be  those  for  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  pubhc. 
Under  the  amendment,  they  have  to  par- 
ticipate along  with  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  to  pick  up  the  special 
losses  and  the  high  risk  of  the  uninsured 
motorist,  and  even  with  the  cost,  the 
premiums  must  be  lowered  in  order  to  be 
eligible. 

So  I  think  the  concerns  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  are  unfounded.  The 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  measure 
and  make  it  more  attractive  and,  above 
all,  deliver  more  justice  and  competition 
in  favor  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
siderable study  and  discussion,  I  have 
concluded  that  minimum  Federal  no- 
fault  automobile  insurance  standards 
should  be  enacted  and  enacted  now. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  approach  has 
been  tempered  by  my  preference  for  al- 
lowing the  States  to  act  in  this  area  as 
they  see  fit.  My  earlier  question  about 
supporting  S.  354  as  presently  drafted 
and  amended  was  not  due  to  allegations 
about  its  questionable  constitutionaUty. 
Nor  have  I  felt  concern  on  the  grounds 
that  S.  354  will  eventually  create  an 
enormous  new  Federal  insurance  bu- 
reaucracy not  now  contemplated.  My 
initial  caution  about  supporting  this  leg- 
islation has  been  based  on  my  strong 
preference  for  allowing  the  States,  which 
are  the  traditional  regulators  of  the  in- 
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siirance  Industry,  to  adopt  genuine  no- 
fault  Insurance  plans  tailored  td  their 
own  special  needs. 

But  the  time  for  action  by  the  Ccbgress 
is  now.  Evidence  of  the  unsatlsftictory 
operation  of  the  present  automobile  lia- 
bility system  is  everywhere  to  bt  seen. 
Overpayment  of  those  not  serioittly  In- 
jured, underpayment  of  those  sejiously 
and  permanently  harmed,  and  lo#  pay- 
out ratios  are  only  three  of  the  major  de- 
ficiencies of  the  current  system. '.  These 
failings  have  been  noted  in  all  sciolarly 
studies  of  this  subject.  The  concIuBion  of 
Department  of  Transportation's  sSidy  of 
the  automobile  insurance  business  as 
presently  constituted  was  unequlvi^cal : 

In  summary,  the  existing  system  Unserves 
the  accident  victim,  the  Insuring  piil^lc  and 
society.  It  Is  Jnefflclent.  overly  cofitly.  fcicom- 
plet«  and  slow.  It  allocates  benents  poorly, 
dtacouragea  rebabUltatlon  and  oTerbiirdens 
th»  courts  and  legal  system.  Both  on  tie  rec- 
ord ol  Its  performance  and  on  the  logla  of  Its 
operaUon,  U  does  little  U  auythliig  to]imnl- 
inlze  crash  losses.  j 

The  States  have  been  given  ad 
time  to  debate,  develop,  and  impL 
meaningful  no-faolt  insurance  pla 
their  own.  Unfortunately,  many  i 
have  done  nothing  oi-have  not  yet 
in  a  meaningful  fashion 

My  conclusion  that  Federal  leglslition 
laying  out  a  basic  national  framework 
for  State  no-fault  Insui-ance  schertys  is 
now  necessary  has  been  buttressed  m  no 
small  part  by  the  lengthy  and  le^ed 
reisorts  of  the  Commert-e  and  JudiAary 
Committees  in  support  of  S.  354.  'fiiese 
reports  clearly  indicate  that  a  Pejeral 
no- fault  Insimmce  system  offers  thelpos- 
sfbillty  of  lower  premium  rates  for  piost 
drivers,  broader  coverage  for  most|  vic- 
tims, and  (Tulcker.  more  equitable  teay- 
ment  to  those  most  seriously  Injnretl 

Durlns  the  past  week  a  nmnbez  ai  ex- 
cellent amendments  have  been  ooeted 
and  passed.  Most  have  been  '^»*ig'^  to 
gfve  the  States  greater  fiexIbaUy  lif  ad- 
ministering the  proposed  Federal  tlini- 
mnm  standards.  I  have  supported  ^ost 
of  these  proposals  enthuslastlcall^for 
two  reasons:  their  intrinsic  merit  knd 
the  likelihood  that  Uieir  enactiaent 
would  increase  the  chances  of  final 
sage  of  the  bUL 

Todajr  an  amendment  of  an  en 
different  nature  is  being  offered. 
the  Monrtale  amendment,  which 
permit  group  health  insurers  to 
primary  provider  of  required  alio 
expense  coverage — all  medical  ei 
and  funeral  expenses   up  to  (l,i 

certain  conditions  are  met.  For  _! 

a  group  health  insurer  would  hav 
offer  unlimited  and  rehabiUtatioa 
erage  and  the  State  insurance  „ 
ikaaex.  after  extensive  bearings, 

have  to  find  that  maUng  group , 

insui«rs  the  primary  source  of  medi^ 
benefits  would  result  in  cost  saviogs 
consumers. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sec^os 

to  provide  for   "nthfng   more   ^hai^    og  2Q 

competttlQQ    between    automobile    a  id 
group  health  Insurecs  for  the  matUffti  j  3 
surance  paremlum  daOar  and  for  the  elli  a 
inatioti  of  overlanptng  InmraiK^  cc  r 
erages.  In  reality.  It  will  only  compUci  te 
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the  recovery  of  automobile  insurance 
benefits,  vastly  increase  administrative 
costs  to  the  ineuranee  Industry  and  the 
State  insurance  departments,  cawe  non- 
motorlnR  group  health  insureds  to  subsi- 
dize those  who  drive,  and  do  all  this  at 
a  doubtful  saving  in  premium  rates. 

The  Mondale  amendment  is  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  "coordination" — or 
nonduplicatlon — of  Insurance  benefits.  It 
.■seems  to  me  that  S.  354  handles  this 
problem  with  admirable  eflQciency  and 
equity.  S.  354.  as  presently  written,  ba- 
.sically  allows  for  coordination  of  over- 
lapping health  coverases  under  automo- 
bile and  health  insurance  plans  but  re- 
tains the  automobile  insurer  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  these  benefits.  Under  sec- 
tion 204ff)  of  the  bUl  duplicative  cover- 
apes  can  be  eliminated  with  a  mlnimiun 
of  administrative  problems  and  with  an 
assurance  that  all  savings  must  be  pa.ssed 
on  to  consumers. 

The  operation  of  section  204' f)  would 
have  the  advantage  of  ease  of  admin- 
istration. Any  accident  and  health  in- 
surer is  permitted  to  make  its  coverage 
excess  over  the  no-fault  benefits  provided 
by  automobile  insurers.  If  it  does  make 
its  coverage  excess,  there  must  be  a 
premium  saving  reflected  in  the  accident 
and  health  prranlum  and  such  saving 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  policyholder.  In 
cases  where  the  employer  purchases  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  for  his  em- 
rtoyees.  the  saving  must  be  passed  on 
in  some  form  to  the  employees. 

After  thorough  study  and  analysis,  the 
Commerce  and  Judiciary  Committees 
have  concluded  that  the  approach  to  the 
question  of  coordination  of  overlapping 
medical  benefits  provided  for  in  section 
204(f>  of  the  bill  te  best  designed  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  benefits  and  re- 
duce premium  costs.  The  reasons  fm  this 
conclu^on  are  compelling: 

First.  The  convenience  of  imposing  pri- 
mary responsibfllty  on  automobile  insur- 
ers for  all  accident  tosses. 

Accident  victims  should  be  able  to  re- 
cel\e  benefits  from  one  source  and  not 
have  to  go  to  a  group  health  insurer  for 
medical  expenses  and  an  automobile  in- 
siu-er  for  work  lo&s  benefits.  If  automobile 
insurance  pays  the  primary  benefits. 
compensatioD  can  be  made  swiftly  on 
presensatlon  of  evidence  of  lo£s — a  prime 
purpose  of  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance. An  accident  victim  need  deal  with 
only  one  taiiis  for  compeaosatlon  of  all 
his  losses.  In  additloo,  the  insurer  does 
not  need  to  go  to  ttie  added  administra- 
tive expense  of  determining  what  addi- 
tional sources  of  insurance  the  victim 
might  be  entitled  to  receive. 

Seoood.  The  poastfaAllty  of  greater  sav- 
ings gecermted  by  retaining  prtauur  re- 
spousibiUty  with  automobile  insurers. 

Under  the  Mondale  aaaendmcnt.  If  the 
medieal  ciimpanent  <tf  aotomobfle  acci- 
dent conpeosation  were  carved  out  of  an 
automotatle  insurer's  re«auiblllty,  its 
total  administrative  ^'itrmw  incident  to 
hiveetigating.  adjusting,  aad  {Mroceving 
each  claim  would  probsUaiy  remain  rtia- 
tlv^  fonetOTl.  In  fact  these  coats  could 
be  Increased  by  the  neoesstty  for  each 
automobile  Insurer  to  eompUe  detailed, 
up-to-date  records  as  to  which  policy- 


holders have  what  group  health  Insur- 
ance policies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
health  Insurer  would  be  reqtilred  to  incur 
new  administrative  costs  hicldent  to  co- 
ordinating their  coverage  Tvith  the  auto- 
mobile insurer. 

If  the  coordination  of  benefits  ap- 
proach is  used,  as  provided  for  in  Section 
204if)  of  the  bill,  the  auto  insurer  is 
given  primary  responsibility  for  medical 
as  well  as  other  accident  costs  and  this 
duplication  of  administrative  expense 
will  not  occur.  Since  no-fault  iiisiu-ance 
provided  by  S.  354  will  cover  all  citizens, 
the  health  insurer  will  coordinate  bene- 
fits simply  tv  excluding  automobile  acci- 
dent-caused injuries  from  its  coverage. 

In  short,  if  a  single  source — the  auto 
insiu^r— is  primarily  resptaisible  for  all 
automobile  accident  costs,  coordination 
of  benefits  under  section  204(f)  of  the 
bill  should  result  in  a  definite  saving  on 
each  insured's  total  health  insurance 
premium.  In  cotitrast,  if  primary  respon- 
sibility for  automobile  accident  compen- 
.sation  is  divided  between  two  insiu^rs. 
administrative  expenses  will  likely  re- 
main constant  and  may  in  fact  Increase 
somewhat.  The  net  result  is  greater  sav- 
ings for  consiuners  if  no-fault  loeneflts 
are  provided  in  a  single  ctMnprehensive 
pwickage. 

The  fact  that  administrative  expanses 
of  the  automobile  insurers  remain  rela- 
tively constant,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  the  primary  source  of  medical 
benefits,  makes  any  comparison  of  the 
overall  loss  ratios  of  automobile  and 
health  insurers  illusory  and  misleading. 
Third.  The  sodal  value  of  internalising 
automobile  accident  costs  to  mot<»-ists. 
Prom  the  viewpotot  of  society,  victims, 
and  consumers,  an  activity  that  gen- 
erates cosU  should  bear  thoee  costs.  In 
the  case  of  motoring,  those  who  use 
automobiles  should  pay  for  losses  caused 
l>y  their  use.  By  allowli^  group  health 
inaurers  to  be  tiie  primary  source  of 
medical  benefits,  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  some  non- 
motorists — primarily  the  poor  and  el- 
derly— will  be  subsidizing  a  portion  of 
the  costs  of  automobile  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  a  364.  as  presently 
written,  is  a  scdid  piece  of  legislation, 
the  product  of  lengthy  debate  and  close 
analysis.  Regardless  of  the  admirable  ob- 
jectives of  the  Mondale  amcDdment,  I 
fed  that  all  avallabte  informatfaxi  indi- 
cates that  it  seeks  to  meet  consumer  de- 
mands for  knrer  premium  costs  with  a 
misguided  approach.  Meat  who  have 
studied  tile  question  of  the  coordination 
of  duplicative  benefits,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  vlrtoally  all 
States  that  have  enacted  no-fault  stat- 
utes, have  concdnded  tliat  automobile 
insurers  should  retain  their  primary  role, 
for  paying  all  no-fault  benefits,  includ- 
ing medical  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  attempting  to  sdter  a 
baaie  provisioii  oi  a  complicated  piece  of 
leglslaUan.  only  M  hours  before  a  vote 
on  final  panage.  is  a  questlanable  prac- 
tice at  beat  At  wont  tt  eM  lead  to 
irrcpttrafale  ham  to  a  earef oHy  drafted 
bill  and  galyaniae  opitoeltlmi  to  the 
legislation. 
An  amendment  which  works  a  funda- 
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mental  change  in  the  operation  of  a  bill, 
such  as  S.  354,  shoiild  be  closely  studied 
in  committee  and  be  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive hearings.  Now,  in  the  closing  hours 
of  debate  on  S.  354,  is  not  the  time  to 
revamp  the  bill  with  a  provision  so  com- 
plex and  so  potentially  drastic  in  impact 
as  the  Mondale  amendment.  If  such  a 
procedure  is  to  be  followed,  at  this  time, 
it  is  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
who  must  present  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  suggest. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment have  failed  to  carry  this  heavy 
burden.  Senator  Mondale  himself,  in  his 
statement  introducing  this  proposal,  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  far  from  certain  what 
the  real  cost  effects  would  be  of  allow- 
ing group  health  insurers  to  be  the  pri- 
mary provider  of  medical  benefits  for 
automobile  accident  victims.  Far  from 
offering  affirmative  substauitiation  for 
their  departure  from  S.  354.  as  reported 
by  the  Commerce  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, supporters  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  have  been  unable  to  show 
that  their  approach  does  not  do  positive 
harm  to  the  Interest  of  consumers. 

Obviously  the  Mondale  amendment  is 
more  acceptable  if  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  make  the  State  action  optional  is 
accepted. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  discussion  of  the  Mon- 
dale amendment,  is  printed  here  by 
imanimous  consent.) 


UNANIMODS-CONSEa>/T 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Stevens  amendment,  which  will  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  there 
will  be  a  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  and  verj- 
likely  votes,  because  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  take  up  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  on  that 
day.  We  will  have  a  pretty  full  schedule 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  take  up  the  en- 
ergy bill,  providing  no  obstructions  occur 


along  the  way.  But  when  we  get  through 
with  the  pending  business,  then  we  go 
back  to  the  bill  from  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  which 
has  the  wage-price  amendments.  That 
will  t)e  followed  by  the  aid  to  education 
bill,  which  will  take  some  time,  but  we 
intend  to  bring  in  second-track  items, 
and  it  is  the  present  intention  to  bring 
up  the  military  authorization  supple- 
mental bill  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  supplemental 
authorization  or  the  supplemental  ap- 
oropriation,  wiiichever  is  most  condu- 
cive at  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  reason  I 
asked,  is  that  I  had  heard  a  rumor  that 
the  Senate  would  not  be  in  session  Fri- 
day, and  it  caught  me  somewhat  un- 
awares. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  we  will  be  in 
session  on  Friday.  We  are  operating  on 
at  least  a  5-day  basis.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ate was  very  much  aware  of  that  fact. 

There  will  be  no  days  off,  because  we 
have  a  lot  of  business  to  do,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  will  happen  later 
in  the  year,  so  the  Senate  had  better  be 
prepared  to  work  a  5-day  week  and 
where  need  be  a  6-day  week,  because  we 
liave  an  election  year  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  it  the 
understanding  of  the  majority  leader 
that  there  is  no  assiu-ance  that  there 
will  not  be  additional  votes  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  at  all.  The 
leadership  has  not  indicated,  nor  will  it 
indicate  on  a  Tuesday,  that  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  today.  If  there  are 
votes,  if  Senators  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  request  the  yeas  and  nays,  the 
leadership  is  prepared  to  support  them, 
because  we  have  a  difficult  schedule  to- 
morrow. 

The  Senate  has  made  a  tremendous 
record  so  far  this  year.  I  want  to  see  that 
record  maintained  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  upheld. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  intends  to  offer  tomor- 
row. I  would  propose  that  we  could  de- 
bate that  today,  perhaps,  and  then  vote 
on  it  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    That   is   perfectly 

all  right 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  a  time  cer- 
tain for  the  vote  on  my  amendment  to- 
morrow. It  involves  the  same  issues  as 
those  raised  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  So  I  would  hope 
that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  do  that,  of  course,  he  is  within 
his  rights,  but  that  will  not  preclude 
the  possibihty  of  further  rollcall  votes 
this  afternoon,  if  they  are  requested. 
And  I  would  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  time  is  pretty 
compacted  tomorrow,  and  he  will  have 
to  take  his  chances  if  he  wants  to  keep 
on  putting  off  votes  on  amendments  of- 
fered today  until  tomorrow,  because  we 
have    a    pretty    locked-in   situation    on 


amendments  which  are  offered  or  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  present  Pres- 
iding OfBcer  (Mr.  Helms),  and  others. 

The  final  vote  will  occur  on  passage  at 
3  o'clock,  and  before  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  5'ield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  jield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  majority  leader 
had  indicated  that  there  might  be  addi- 
tional items  which  would  be  worked  into 
the  program  tomorrow.  Has  he  consid- 
ered that  vessel  tariff  bill  on  which  tlie 
Senator  from  Miruiesota  (Mr.  Mondale  • 
and  I  are  offering  amendments'' 

I  wanted  the  leadership  to  know  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  time  hmitation. 
any  time  that  the  leadership  felt  would 
be  reasonable.  We  just  wanted  to  raise 
that.  It  deals  with  both  a  question  of  a 
tax  cut  and  some  stimulation  to  the 
economy,  and  given  the  figures  smd  the 
statistics  and  information  that  has  been 
coming  out  about  that  subject,  which  I 
know  the  majority  leader  has  been  con- 
cerned about.  I  want  to  assure  him  that 
we  are  prepared  to  fit  this  item  in  at 
any  time  of  the  leadership's  preference, 
and  on  any  time  limitation  the  major- 
ity leader  would  want  to  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Kennedy)  has  talked  with  me 
about  this  previously.  I  have  looked  into 
the  matter.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  take 
it  up  this  week.  Perhaps  next  week.  It  all 
depends. 

If  there  is  a  chance  for  a  time  limita- 
tion agreement  'oefore  it  is  brought  up. 
that  would  l)e  fine  with  me.  We  will  see 
what,  if  anything,  can  be  worked  out. 
But  I  would  indicate  again  that  when 
we  dispose  of  the  pending  business — 
and  we  wUl  one  way  or  the  other  no  lat^r 
than  about  3:15  tomorrow^ — it  is  then 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2986 
to  which  wage  and  price  control  amend- 
ments, or  at  least  one  amendment,  has 
been  attached. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  finish  that 
bill  tomorrow  remains  to  be  seen.  If  not, 
we  will  tiy  to  finish  it  on  Tliursday. 

Following  that,  we  will  take  up  the  aid 
to  education  bill,  which  will  take  some 
time  to  consider,  and  at  that  time  the 
second  track  items  will  be  S.  3203.  a 
labor  bill  in  which  the  Senator  is  inter- 
e.<;ted.  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  S.  3331,  the  small  business  bill.  S 
411,  postal  rates,  and  H.R.  11385.  htning 
to  do  with  health. 

That  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  schedule, 
so  the  Senate  is  on  warning  that  there 
will  be  a  session  on  Friday  of  tliis  week, 
and  there  may  be  votes. 

I  have  heard  nmiors  going  around 
that  certain  Senators  have  been  told 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Friday. 
Do  not  bet  on  it. 

Next  week  we  will  have  the  taiiff  bill, 
maybe  the  energy  bill,  and  we  will  still 
be  with  aid  to  education. 
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I  hope  this  explsdns  the  situatioii  fully, 
thoroughly,  completely,  succinctlj,  and 
to  the  point. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  thekena- 
tor  from  Mlchtean. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  :  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  i  laska 
is  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote  on  his  ai  tend- 
ment  today,  and  I  would  say,  look  rig  at 
the  clock,  that  If  we  are  going  to  have 
any  votes  tonight  it  would  probal  ly  be 
on  that  amendmenl.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
suggest  the  possibility  of  an  agm  ment 
to  vote,  say,  at  4:30  on  the  amenc  ment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  w$l  the 
Senator  j^eld? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  dLstingil;shed 
floor  manager  of  this  underlying  l  leas- 
ure  (Mr.  Moss)  is  not  with  us  fa  -  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  very  much  rant 
him  here  at  the  time  that  vote  akes 
place.  I  would  therefore  object  to  a  vote 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  possible  that 
other  amendments  may  be  callet  up. 
Again,  as  far  as  the  joint  leadersl  ip  is 
coDcemed.  if  there  is  a  possibill  y  of 
votes  this  afternoon,  they  will  be  u  der- 
taken.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  resp  insi- 
bility  and  we  cannot  be  delaye  I  or 
turned  around  because  of  the  wlilz  is  of 
one  Senator,  no  matter  who  that  Sen- 
ator may  be.  We  have  a  lot  of  bos  ness 
to  attend  to.  We  have  made  an  exc<  llent 
record  so  far.  We  do  not  have  too  i  luch 
time  left  in  this  session,  and  we  d(  not 
know  what  compUcations  wOl  arise,  so  I 
am  laying  it  out  for  the  Senate,  a  :ul  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  its  i  sual 
manner,  would  conform. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  distinguished  majority  leader  y  eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  to   rield 

to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  Cbix.  H  irut 

F.  Btkd,  Jh.)  first. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Btesl- 
dent,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  ]  Ion- 
tana  in  regard  to  the  tax  bill  ai  d  in 
regard  to  the  Kennedy  amendmei  it  to 
the  tax  biU.  would  the  leadership  con- 
sult with  the  Senator  from  Vir  (Inla 
before  making  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  deli«  bted 
to  do  so.  May  I  say  that  I  noticec  the 
attitude  and  the  attention  the  8ei  ator 
from  Virginia  gave  to  the  proposal  i  lade 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachu  setts 
when  it  was  made.  He  wiH  be  conta  :ted. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  than  :  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  :  ap- 
preciate that  we  want  to  get  the  Kites 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  we  can.  I  d  ►  not 
know  of  any  amendments  pendinj  to- 
night. It  will  not  make  much  diffetence 
time-wise  if  we  go  on  this  tomorrow  be- 
cause we  will  be  through  with  it  an^ay 
by  S  o'clock.  The  two  amendments{hap- 
pen  to  be  right  together.  We  can  vAe  on 
the  Stevens  amendment  immedlat^  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  Mondale  amencnaent. 
It  deals  with  the  same  subject.  Tfae^  Is  a 
time  limitation  so  that  time-wise4  "^  ^ 
told  the  Seziator  fioai  Montana,  wt  will 
not  lose  any  time  by  doing  It  tonight 
There  will  be  some  more  dlscus&lcn  to- 


night. I  have  heard  that  there  are  some 
other  amendments  not  linked  to  these 
two  so  that  I  would  agree  we  should  dis- 
pose of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  considerate,  as  always.  I 
know  that  if  there  was  not  this  connec- 
tion between  the  two  amendments  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
\'Otes  this  afternoon.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  at  the  moment  tMit  we  cannot  tell 
when  one  will  show  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.  My 
problem  is  that  unless  I  call  it  up  tJiis 
afternoon  I  will  not  get  a  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  entitled  to  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  regardless  of  when  It  is 
called  up.  The  catch  comes  from  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  have  any  time  to  de- 
bate it  tomorrow.  We  do  not  have  it 
clocked  out  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  earlier.  It  may  be 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion would  want  a  little  time  tomorrow — 
5  minutes — to  debate  that  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  the  rea- 
son. There  will  not  be  any  time  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment  tomorrow,  so  that 
it  must  be  explained  today.  Of  course, 
I  will  be  glad  if  we  can  vote  on  it  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  is 
doing,  explain  It  tonight  and  vote  on  It 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  what 
is  the  first  amendment  to  be  considered 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  caUed 
up.  the  Stevens  amendment  will  be  the 
first  amendment  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time  have  we 
decided  to  come  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  state 
for  the  leadership  a  recapitulation  of 
the  order  already  entered. 

At  10:30,  the  Senate  will  convene  to- 
morrow, with  an  order  for  routine  morn- 
ing business  up  to  11  a.m.  At  11  am.  the 
Mondale  amendment  will  be  resumed. 
There  will  be  20  minutes  debate  on  that 
amendment  and  then  a  vote.  Following 
the  Mondale  amendment,  the  Helms 
amendment  will  be  brought  up.  Tliere 
is  20  minutes  on  that  amendnwnt  and 
then  there  is  the  vote. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska).  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  that  motion.  Then,  upon  disposition 
of  that  motion  to  recommit,  if  the  bill  is 
not  recommitted,  there  would  be  1 
hour — something  like  an  hour  and  5  or 
10  minutes — remaining  for  debate,  and 
final  passage  to  occur  at  3  o'clock. 

The  leader  should  understand  that  the 
program  as  tt  has  been  stated  could  take 
from  the  time  for  debate  at  the  end  of 
the  day  and  allow  some  time  for  debate 
on  this  ammdment  prlcH-  to  the  vote  on 
the  Mandate  amendment. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU).  Would  the  a.<5sistant 
majority  leader  work  out  the  picture  so 
that  tbe  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoiTOAU)  win  continue  to 
be  protected  and  so  that  the  rights  of  the 


Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^  will 
be  protected,  so  that  he  can  make  his 
case  this  afternoon  and  that  there  l>e 
the  possibility  of  a  10-minute  period  to- 
morrow— with  5  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  5  min- 
utes to  be  controDed  ,jy  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcirusoif)  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate,  before  a  vote 
would  be  taken  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  If  I  may  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  I  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  This  will  allow  about 
10  minutes  for  speeches  or  morning 
business  prior  to  10:45.  At  10:45  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  At  that  time,  there  will 
be  a  10-minute  limitation  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Stzvews'  and  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN)  or  his  designee:  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  10  minutes,  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  Stevens  amendment;  that 
upon  dispositloti  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  the  Mondale  amendment,  the 
20  minutes  for  debate  on  the  Mondale 
amendment  would  then  ensue  and  the 
rest  of  the  order  would  foHow  as  it  was 
ordered  yesterday,  with  the  time  for 
the  Stevens  amendment  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  itself 
so  that  the  vote  would  still  occur  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  HIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
that  occurred  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Mondale  amendment.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8101)  to  au- 
thorize certain  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
tail personnel  and  to  loan  equipment  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  354  >  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion acts  and  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  in  order  to  promote  £Uid  regu- 
late interstate  commerce. 

AMEITDMKirr  MO.    HOT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  for  me  to  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  1207  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p*ge  S9.  line  10,  strike  out  "or  section 
304". 

On  page  M,  line  13,  strike  out  "or  title  Iir*. 

On  page  83,  Unes  8  and  4,  strike  out  "or 
title  III". 

On  page  90,  line  14,  strike  out  "or  title 
III". 

On  p«^  96,  line  7,  strike  otit  "or  title  III". 

Beginning  on  page  96,  line  18.  strike  out  all 
through  page  97,  line  20. 

On  page  97,  line  21,  strike  out  "(t)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  99,  line  20,  strike  out  "or  title 
in". 

On  page  113.  line  8.  strike  out  "or  title 
III". 

On  page  113,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  page  117,  line  10. 

Mr.  HEIAIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  leader- 
ship in  getting  the  yeas  and  nays  tomor- 
row, as  I  realize  there  are  not  enough 
Senators  here  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  last  week,  on 
April  23  to  be  exact,  I  have  a  number 
of  reservations  about  the  so-called  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Act.  In  my  view,  the  policy  underlying 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  which  states 
that  the  "continued  regulation  aixl  taxa- 
tion by  the  several  States  of  the  business 
of  insurance  is  in  the  public  interest*^ 
is  as  sound  and  viable  today  as  it  was  in 
1945,  the  date  of  its  enactment.  Con- 
gress should  abide  by  its  dictates.  I  deep- 
ly fear  that  to  deviate  from  the  current 
policy  in  favor  of  the  course  suggested 
by  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance is  to  recognize  the  inevitability 
of  eventual  Federal  control  over  all  types 
of  insurance.  Such  a  result  is  to  be  feared 
because  It  is  manifestly  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  motorist. 

While  It  is  not  my  primary  purpose 
today  to  address  the  constitutional 
questions  presented  by  the  bill,  I  do  feel 
a  duty  to  register  my  belief  that  this 
proposed  legislation  may  very  well  be 
jinconstltutlonal.  It  would  compel  the 
States  to  create  and  utilize  their  own  in- 
strumentalities, officials,  and  facilities  to 
implement  and  administer  the  pervasive 
and  far-reaching  Federal  program  con- 
templated by  this  bill.  Title  m  provides 
that  in  the  event  a  State  does  not  enact 
conforming  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
title  in  will  be  imposed  upon  the  State 
to  be  administered  and  regulated  by  it. 
State  agencies  would  be  compelled  to  ad- 
minister federally  established  require- 
ments, and  they  would  be  required  to 
legislate  in  response  to  Federal  direc- 
tions. One  may  very  properly  question 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  States  to  administer  a  Federal 
law  even  If  the  States  are  not  willing  to 
adopt  such  provisions. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  abide  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  not  enact  legislation  in 
derogation  of  it. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
debate  the  constitutional  questions  pre- 
sented by  this  proposed  legislation,  how- 
ever meritorious  they  may  be.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  cost  consequences 
which  must  Inevitably  result  from  the 
approval  of  thb  bill.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  cost  consequences  are  mere  abstrac- 
tions, or  that  they  are  academic  con- 


siderations only.  The  increased  insur- 
ance rates  which  will  surely  result  from 
such  a  plan  will  be  borne  by  the  already 
overtrardened  American  taxpayer  and 
consumer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  impact 
of  this  cost  increase  would  fall  hardest 
on  the  private  passenger  driver  and  any 
savings  that  mi^t  accrue  N^-ould  be  to 
the  benefit  of  commercial  vehicle  opera- 
tors. No  one  uishes  to  overburden  com- 
mercial oi>erators,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
pect their  insurance  rates  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  private  motorists. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost 
estimates  of  the  Milliman  and  Robertson 
study.  As  Senators  are  aware,  this  in- 
dependent actuarial  firm  was  retained  to 
establish  credible  methodolgy  and  data 
bases  for  costing  various  no-fault  pro- 
posals including  the  Federal  proposals. 
Some  would  offer  the  results  of  this  study 
as  evidence  that  national  no-fault  will 
produce  lower  insurance  rates.  However, 
I  would  urge  every  Senator  to  read  the 
caveats  on  these  cost  estimates  as  they 
appear  on  page  126  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  report.  Let  me  quote  in  part : 
Although  our  attached  conclusions  as  to 
the  likely  cost  implications  of  enactment  of 
S.  354  are  probably  the  best  estimates  availa- 
ble, it  must  be  recognised  that  they  are 
nonetheless  subject  to  a  rather  high  degree  of 
variability  aa  well  as  being  susceptible  to 
misinterpretation. 

"A  high  degree  of  variability"  and 
"very  susceptible  to  misinterpretation." 
Yet,  the  proponents  of  Federal  no-fault 
are  willing  to  base  their  promise  of 
reduced  insurance  costs  for  the  Amer- 
ican motorists  on  such  imcertain  esti- 
mates. 

On  page  50  of  the  report  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  it  is  stated  that : 

The  early  promise  of  no-fault  Insurance 
was  that  it  would  pay  all  loeees  of  all  victinu 
and  produce  vast  savings  In  automobile 
insuranoe  programs  at  a  coat  to  the  con- 
sumer vhich  was  subetanttally  leas  than 
tbe  cost  of  tbe  existing  tort  system.  How- 
ever, during  tbe  ninety-aecoud  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  received  conflicting 
cost  information  on  the  predeceasor  to  t^e 
Instant  blU.  Indeed,  tbe  only  one  of  tbe  three 
actuaries  actually  to  conduct  a  State-by- 
State  survey  of  projected  premhun  costs  at 
that  time  testified  that  forty-two  SUtes 
would  experience  a  total  Increased  premium 
under  no-faiilt  <^  thirty-seven  per  cent  to 
sixty-flve  per  cent  in  tbe  medium  coverage 
category  with  only  one  State  projecting  less 
than  a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase.  Na- 
tional averages  projected  a  forty-two  per  cent 
increase  tn  that  category. 

In  fact,  many  have  suggested  that  a 
soimd  analysis  of  the  Miiiimn.n  and 
Robertson  study  suggests  that  the  no- 
fault  system  proposed  In  this  legislati<Hi 
might  cost  substantially  more  than  the 
present  tort  system. 

The  minority  view  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded  that  a  comparison 
of  the  total  tmt  system  claim  costs  to 
S.  354's  low  benefit  loose  threshold  and 
$2,500  per  claim  deduction  makes  it  aji- 
parent  that  consumers  in  44  States  will 
experience  an  increase  in  costs.  The  de- 
letion of  the  $3,500  per  claim  deducti<m 
win  serve  to  further  increase  these  costs. 
Only  six  States  could  have  a  decrease. 


And,  of  those  six  States,  five  have  adop- 
ted versions  of  no-fault  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance. Thus,  for  the  most  part,  any 
benefit  that  this  legislation  might  confer 
in  decreasing  costs  has  already  been 
achieved. 

The  system  of  motor  vehicle  insuiance 
for  the  entire  Nation  is  simply  too  im- 
portant and  too  massive  for  guess-work. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  National  inter- 
est would  be  best  served  by  allowing  tlie 
States  to  continue  to  adopt  whatever 
form  of  insurance  they  consider  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 
And.  I  might  add.  most  economical  for 
their  people. 

Mr.  Presidei^t.  the  amendment  that  I 
liave  submitted  would  help  alleviate  tliis 
unwise  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  States.  It  would  delete  tbe  alterna- 
tive Federal  plan  for  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  wliich  becomes  effective 
if  a  State  legislature  fails  to  adopt  a  no- 
fault  plan  consistent  with  the  so-called 
Federal  standards.  In  other  words,  it 
would  remove  the  el^nent  of  compul- 
sion. It  reserves  the  right  of  the  States 
to  experiment  with  motor  vehicle  in- 
suiance plans.  If  a  State  chooses  a  no- 
fault  plan,  it  would  have  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  bill.  But,  the  States 
would  not  be  required  to  establish  a  no- 
fault  plan  if  such  a  plan  is  considered  to 
be  unsuitable  to  the  nee(3s  of  its  citizens. 
Where  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 
is  established,  it  would  be  subetantially 
uniform  c»i  a  national  basis.  This 
amoidment  is  compatible  with  the  basic 
spirit  of  the  legislation,  but  it  removes 
the  element  of  compulsion.  I  urge  its 
approval. 


QUORUM  CALt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oixier 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit.hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  May  4.  1974.  the  100th  con- 
secutive Kentucky  Derby  wiU  be  run  at 
Churchill  Downs  in  Louisville,  accom- 
panied by  festivities  appropriate  to  the 
centennial  celebration  of  an  event  filled 
with  history,  tradition,  and  lore. 

While  the  "Run  for  the  Roses"  does 
happen  to  be  one  of  America's  great 
sports  spectaculars,  attended  by  some 
125,000  to  150,000  persons  and  viewed 
by  millions  more,  the  derby  is  more  than 
just  a  horserace.  TTie  derby  is  people.  It 
is  hospitality.  It  is  tradition. 

The  derby  is  people — from  all  walks 
of  life — from  every  comer  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  oonntries — 
people  gathered  at  Churchill  Downs  for 
cetetHTitlon  of  sport,  competition  and  fair 
play. 

The  derby  is  hospitality.  It  is  Ken- 
tuckians  welcoming  all  those  that  come 
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Into  Louisville,  with  the  goodvfill  and 
friendliness  which  pervades  the  spirit  of 
the  State's  people  all  year  roun^. 

The  derby  is  tradition.  It  is  ineeting 
friends  in  the  warm  Kentucky  fun  and 
hearing  the  masses  break  into  fMy  Old 
Kentucky  Home"  as  the  horses  cwne  onto 
:he  track.  ; 

But  most  of  all,  the  derby  is  a^  .symbol 
of  our  State  and  Nation's  heritfge  and 
a  past  we  should,  indeed,  remenl|3er  and 
celebrate. 

For  weeks  preceding  and  folloting  the 
"most  exciting  2  minutes  "  \n\  sports, 
thousands  of  words  are  written  Sn  pub- 
lications around  the  globe  abijut  this 
spectacular  event.  One  of  particular  sig- 
nificance was  authored  by  a  'former 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Hceiorable 
Thruston  B.  Morton,  who  now  sfrves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Churchill  Downs.  The  article  aj^peared 
in  the  April  edition  of  Antiques! maga- 
zine. .; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.i  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed' in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th&;  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecord, 
as  follows: 

The  CI;N•^:NNr^L  of  the  KENTf<|KY 
Debby,  187^-1974  5 

( By  Thruston  B  Morton )  1 
"They're  off  ... ':  that  ringing  an4oitnce- 
ment  now  brings  more  than  I30,0oi  spec- 
tators to  their  leet  at  the  runnlnglof  the 
Kentucky  Derby  at  ChurchUl  Down!  every 
year  on  the  afternv^on  of  the  first  siturday 
In  May.  The  first  Jewel  In  raclngsTTrlpIe 
Crown,  the  Derby  Is  the  most  glaiporous. 
famous,  and  most  publicized  horse  face  In 
the  world.  It  brings  together  the  liatlons 
finest  Thoroughbred  three-year-olds  ■«io  are 
nominated  to  the  field  of  this  grueUn|  mlle- 
and-a-quarter  race  on  the  basis  of  pedigree 
and  past  track  performance.  i 

The  first  Kentucky  Derby  was  run  4n  May 
17,  1875;  that  to  be  run  on  May  4,  19*4,  wUl 
mark  the  one-hundredth  consecutive  run- 
ning of  the  race.  It  Is  not  the  oldes*  sport- 
ing event  In  the  world,  noi  does  It  iattract 
as  many  spectators  as  the  Indianapolis  500 
or  the  Grand  National  Steeplechase  |n  Eng- 
land, yet  It  Is  unquestionably  the  mofet  fam- 
ous race  of  Its  kind.  This  was  Impressed  upon 
me  when  I  served  as  as.slstant  secretary  of 
stale  under  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  vi.sitlng  many  capitals  of 
the  world  with  him  Wp  frequently  had  to 
attend  state  dinners  where,  because  of  my 
relatively  Junior  sUtus,  I  was  generally  seat- 
ed "below  the  salt."  When  It  came  out  that 
r  was  from  Louisville,  Ktiitucky,  more  often 
than  not  my  opposite  number  would  Im- 
mediately associate  that  with  the  Kentucky 
Derby  and  Churchl'.l  Downs.  It  was  a  happy 
surprise  to  me  to  find  it  wa,:,  always  the  same 
refrain,  whether  in  Belgrade  or  Bangkok. 
Paris  or  Prague.  Manila  or  Madrid. 

How  did  this  come  about?  Colonel  Meri- 
wether Lewis  Clark  organized  the  LouisvUle 
Jockey  Club  and  Driving  Park  Association 
m  June  1874 — a  time  when  horse  racing  was 
at  a  low  ebb  In  Kentucky  and  when  breeders 
were  considering  closing  their  stock  farms 
because  yearlings  were  selling  for  around 
$100.  There  were  only  half  a  dozen  race 
tracks  of  any  consequ2nce  around  the  coun- 
try at  this  time.  Clark  and  his  associates 
believed  that  the  formation  of  the  Jockey 
Club  with  the  purf>oee  cf  holding  a  r«;e  meet 
in  Louisville  might  alleviate  the  depreased  sit- 
tiation.  They  believed  that  a  .series  of  stakes 
for  certain  classes  and  ages  would  create  a 
renewed  demand   for  Thoroughbreds.   Three 
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of  these  stakes  at  Churchill  Downs — the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  and  the  Clark— will  cele- 
brate their  hundredth  consecutive  running 
this  year.  The  name  Derby  was  first  applied 
to  racing  In  1780  when  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Derby  staged  a  race  for  three- 
year-old  colts  at  his  English  estate,  The  Oaks. 
A  companion  race  exclusively  for  flUles,  first 
run  there  In  1779,  became  known  as  the  Oaks. 
In  1896  the  Kentucicy  Derby  was  shortened 
from  a  mile  and  a  naif  to  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter and  the  blanket  ol  roses  was  awarded  to 
the  winner  for  the  first  time.  The  Kentucky 
Oaks,  for  fillies  only.  Is  held  during  the  spring 
meet  and  precedes  the  Derby  by  a  day;  It  is 
run  over  a  course  a  mile  and  a  sixteenth  long. 
The  Clark  was  origi.nally  run  In  the  spring 
over  a  two-mile  course  a^  a  stake  for  three- 
year-olds.  In  1902  It  was  changed  to  a  mile 
and  an  eighth  handicap  for  three-year-olds 
and  up,  and  since  1953  it  has  been  Included 
in  the  fall  meet. 

Clark  leased  from  his  uncles  John  and 
Henry  Churchill  the  180-acre  lot  then  out- 
side the  city  limits  which  became  the  home 
of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the  Derby.  It  was 
called  the  Louisville  Jockey  Club  Course  or 
the  Louisville  Race  Track  until  1886,  when 
an  unsigned  article  In  the  New  York  City 
sporting  Journal  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
referred  to  It  as  Churchill  Downs,  a  name 
which  immediately  caught  on  with  the  public 
but  which  did  not  become  official  until  1928. 
The  first  Kentucky  Derby  of  1875  was  won 
by  Arlstides,  a  little  red  horse  ridden  by 
Oliver  Lewis,  a  Negro  Jockey.  A  crowd  of 
ten  thousand  watched  the  race;  now  a  staff 
of  ten  thousand  Is  required  to  take  care  of 
the  more  than  130.000  spectators.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  the  employees  guard  and 
tend  twelve  hundred  Thoroughbreds  stabled 
at  the  track. 

In  Its  first  quarter  century  the  Derby  grew 
In  prestige.  It  featured  such  horses  as  Baden- 
Baden,  Hindoo,  Ben  All,  and  Ben  Brush:  such 
Jockeys  as  Willie  Slmms  and  the  incompara- 
ble Isaac  Murphy;  and  such  owners  and 
breeders  as  J.  B.  Haggln,  George  J.  Long,  M.  F. 
Dwyer,  and  William  Astor.  After  the  May 
meeting  in  1894  the  layout  of  the  track  was 
changed  and  the  old  grandstand,  almost  ex- 
actly opposite  the  present  one,  was  torn 
down.  It  faced  west  and  the  late  afternoon 
sun  glared  Into  the  patrons"  eyes.  The  stables 
now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  grandstand. 
The  present  grandstand,  capped  with  the 
familiar  twin  spires,  was  completed  in  1895. 
Despite  the  progress  made  in  establishing 
the  Derby  as  a  notable  annual  event,  the 
twenty-fifth  running  was  overshadowed 
by  the  suicide  on  AprU  22.  1899,  of  Colonel 
Clark,  probably  Ijecause  of  declining  health 
and  financial  reverses.  The  next  three  years 
were  difficult  ones  for  Churchill  Downs. 
Then  the  directors  appointed  a  Louisville 
tailor.  Matt  Winn,  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  track.  Winn  was  not  a  horseman 
by  training  but  he  did  have  a  flair  for  pro- 
motion that  he  used  to  good  purp>oee  in  mak- 
ing the  Kentucky  Derby  the  most  popular 
and  prestigious  race  for  Thoroughbreds  in 
the  world.  Nonetheless,  the  Derby  has  had 
Its  problems:  In  1892  and  1905  only  three 
hor.ses  went  to  the  post;  In  1929  over  an  Inch 
of  rain  fell  Just  before  the  race  to  create  the 
wettest  Derby  of  all  time;  in  1932  a  field  of 
twenty  horses  milled  around  the  starting 
gate  for  over  fifteen  minutes  as  Tick  On,  the 
favorite,  created  most  of  the  disturbance 
leading  to  the  delay;  also  In  1932  more  than 
five  thousand  fans  crashed  through  the  back- 
side fence  and  Into  the  center  field;  in  1945 
the  running  of  the  Derby  was  delayed  until 
June  9,  after  VE  Day. 

During  the  twentieth  century  the  Derby 
has  been  enriched  with  record-breaking 
achievements.  Pour  Jockeys — Earl  Sande, 
Eddie  Arcaro,  WUlle  Shoemaker,  and  Bill 
Hartack— account  for  sixteen  winning  races; 
three  breeders— John  E   Madden,  E   R   Brad- 


ley, and  Calumet  Farm — for  sixteen;  and 
five  trainers — the  father  and  son  combin- 
ation of  Ben  and  Jimmy  Jones,  H.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Max  Hlrsch,  and  Buimy  Jim  Pltzslm- 
mons — for  eighteen.  Among  the  winners  have 
been  Bold  Venture.  Bubbling  Over,  Count 
Fleet,  Determine,  Gallant  Pox.  Halma,  Pen- 
sive, Ponder,  Reigh  Count,  and  Swaps,  each 
of  which  also  had  a  son  who  won  the  Derby. 
And  a  salute  Is  due  to  Regret,  the  only  filiy 
to  win  the  blanket  of  roses.  The  managerial 
skills  of  Matt  Winn  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  Wathen  Knebelkamp  as  president  and  by 
his  successor,  Lynn  Stone.  Together  they 
supervised  a  number  of  Improvements  to  the 
facilities  at  Churchill  Downs. 

The  second  century  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
undoubtedly  will  have  its  own  celebrities 
and  establish  Its  own  record-breaking  statis- 
tics. But,  with  the  hundredth  running  of 
this  classic  race  on  May  4,  there  are  many 
who  win  look  back  with  nostalgia  to  the 
closing  of  one  era,  rich  in  Its  own  history, 
and  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  open- 
ing of  an  equally  promising  epoch. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  McClellan  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
10:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  that  Mr.  McClellan  would  have 
15  minutes  or  less,  depending  on  how 
much  time  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees would  consume  imder  the  stand- 
ing order. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  McClellan  will  be 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10:45  a.m.,  which  would  mean  that 
he  would  be  speaking  for  a  period  of  15 
minutes  or  less. 

At  10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  restime 
consideration  of  the  no-fault  insurance 
bill.  The  question  at  that  time  will  be 
on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Stevens  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  with  a  10-minute  limitation  on 
the  Stevens  amendment.  A  yea  and  nay 
vote  has  been  ordered  on  the  Stevens 
amendment  and  will  occur  about  10:55 
a.m. 

Upon  the  disix)sition  of  the  Stevens 
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amendment,  debate  will  resume  on  the 
Mondale  amendment  as  amended,  if 
amended,  and  imder  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  will 
occur  then  on  the  Mondale  amendment 
about  11:30  a.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms,  tmder  a 
20-minute  time  limitation.  A  yea-and- 
nay  vote  will  occur  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment at  12:05  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
motion  by  Mr.  Hruska  to  recommit  the 
bill,  imder  a  time  limitation  of  90  min- 
utes. If  the  full  90  minutes  are  taken,  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
will  occur  about  1:50  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Hruska 
motion  to  recommit,  if  the  recomjnittal 
motion  fails,  the  Senate  will  debate  the 
bill  for  the  remaining  time,  approxi- 
mately 55  minutes,  until  final  passage  of 
the  bin  on  a  rollcall  vote  at  3  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  no-fault 
insurance  bill,  action  will  be  resumed  on 
the  wage  and  price  controls  amendment. 
It  is  anticipated  that  yea  and  nay  votes 
will  occur  on  a  dixision  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  possibly  on  other  amend- 
ments, and  hopefulli'  action  can  be  com- 
pleted on  the  bill  tomorrow.  If  not,  final 
action  will  hopefully  occur  on  Thursday. 

The  Senate  will  operate  on  a  double 
track  beginning  tomorrow  and  proceed- 
ing daily  thereafter. 

On  Thursday,  the  main  track  item,  in 
an  likelihood,  would  be  the  education 
bin,  S.  1539. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Where  would  S.  2986 
come  in,  in  the  event  it  were  not  disposed 
of  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Thursday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  come  in  the 
second  track  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be 


one  of  the  track  items,  with  the  main 
track  item  being  the  education  bilL 

I  think  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  tf  at  all  possible,  to  finish 
the  wa^e  and  price  control  amendments 
tomorrow,  and  hopefully  the  bill.  If  not, 
it  would  be  desired  that  the  action  on 
the  bill  would  th«v  be  completed  on 
Thursday. 

Possible  second  track  items  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  into  next  week  would 
be  the  following,  but  not  necessarily  in 
tlie  order  listed : 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  was  reported  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations; 

S.  3203,  the  NLR  extension  to  hospital 
employees; 

S.  3331,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; 

S.  411,  Postal  Service: 

H.R.  11385,  health  services; 

S.  3267,  the  energy  bill; 

H.R.  8217,  the  bill  to  exempt  from 
duty  certain  vessels,  equipment  and 
repairs:  and 

H.R.  12920,  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 

Conference  reports  and  other  meas- 
ures may  be  called  at  £.ny  time. 

Senators  are  urged,  in  arranging  tlieir 
schedules,  to  consider  the  strong  possi- 
bility of  rollcall  votes  daily  from  here 
on,  keeping  in  mind  tliat  a  "glut "  of 
legislation  is  beginning  to  accumulate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fiirther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate — and  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
has  indicated  he  has  nothing  else  for  the 
moment — I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourment  imtil  the  horn-  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  tmtil 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1974,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  30,  1974: 
Orcantzation   por  Economic   Cooper  "iTinN 
AND  Development 

William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 

Corporation    for    Public    Broadcasting 

The  foil  owing -named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcast ir.g  for  the  terms 
indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expinng 
March  26,  1976: 

Virginia  Duncan,  of  California,  vice 
Thomas  B    Curtis,  resigned 

For  a  term  expiring   March  26.  1980: 

Durward  Belmont  Varner.  of  Nebra-^ka  \  :ce 
Jack  J    Valenti.  term  expired. 

Ffderal  Tp.ADr:  Commission 

SiepheJi  A   Nye,  of  Calilonua,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  for  the   unexpired 
term  of  7  years  from  Sept.ember  26,  1970   vice 
David  S    Dennion,  Jr.,  resigned. 
U.S.  Tax  Covbt 

Theodore  Tannenwald.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  US    Tax  Court  for  a  *erm 
expiring   15  years  after  he  takes  ofS(?e 
appointment  ) 


iRe- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  30,  1974: 

DEP.ARTMENT  of  the  TREASt'RT 

William  E.  Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Treasury. 

David  Robert  Macdonald.  of  Illinois,  to  t)e 
an   Assistant   Secretary  of   the   Treasury 

Mary  T.  Brooks,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

(The  alx>ve  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  ilie 
Senate.  J 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  My  people,  who  are  called  by  My 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  My  face  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  wiL  I  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  f 01  give  their  sin  and 
will  heal  their  land. — II  Chronicles  7 :  14. 

Almighty  Ciod  and  Father  of  us  all,  on 
this  day  when  the  call  to  prayer  comes 
to  us  as  a  nation,  teach  us  to  pray  and  to 
so  pray  that  in  Thee  we  may  find 
strength  for  every  day.  wisdom  for  every 
hour,  courage  for  every  minute,  joy  for 
every  second,  and  love  for  all  of  life. 

Thou  hast  prcu:iised  forgiveness  to  all 
those  who  with  hearty  repentance  tiun 
to  Thee.  Pardon  and  deliver  us  from  all 
our  sins  as  a  nation,  conform  and 
strengthen  us  in  all  goodness,  and  im.te 
us  in  mind  and  heart  that  we  m.xy  be 
one  people  living  with  new  life,  thinking 
great  thoughts,  fruitful  in  our  faithful- 
ness to  Thee,  and  compassionate  in  our 
concern  for  one  another. 


We  pray  for  our  President,  our  Vice 
President,  our  Speaker,  our  Members  of 
Congress,  and  our  leaders  in  all  areas  cf 
government,  business,  and  lal>or.  May 
they  feel  Thy  presence  near  and  in  the 
assurance  of  Thy  love  find  deliverance 
from  every  evil  way. 

We  pray  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  free 
land.  May  they  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  with  good  will  seeking  the  wel- 
fare of  all. 

We  offer  our  prayer  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  calls  tis  to  pray  with  Him:  "Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
Earth."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.   The  Chair  has 


ex- 


amined the  Jour?  al  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ai- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annotmced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  an  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  extend  the  Eaviron- 
mentaj  Education  .^ct  for  3  years. 


WATERGATE  COVERUP 

'Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  ^e^'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  American 
people  were  innted  by  the  President  last 
evening  to  join  him  in  the  continuing 
Watergate  coverup. 

Those  censored  transcripts  from  tech- 
nically unverified  tapes  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
If  we  accept  such  transcripts,  no  one  In 
America  will  ever  know  for  sure  whether 
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we  learned  the  full  truth— or  rwhether 
justice  was  really  done.  i 

There  is  only  one  way  to  finally  estab- 
lish tlie  President's  true  role  i^  White 
House  inspired  crimes: 


of  1972  and  over  four  times  the  rate  of 
1971  at  26.7  percent.  This  year,  wholesale 
prices,  often  an  Indication  of  what  is 
ahead  for  future  retail  prices,  climbed 
again  in  March  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 


First,  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Cotomittee     rate  of  15.6  percent  a  year. 

lllSt    he    Piven    t.hp    nricrinnl    taiio  «rof.nrH_  ^n\n\r^<y      ma      ;%-.       n-i-       .. 


must  be  given  the  original  tape  Record- 
ings they  have  subpenaed.  as  constitu- 
tional law  requires. 

Second,  and  critically  important,  a 
panel  of  technical  experts  must  fiarefully 
test  and  verify  the  integrity  of  tHe  tapes. 
We  mu.«;t  have  independent  proof  to  es- 
tablish u  hether  portions  of  conversations 
have  been  rc-recordcd,  era.sed.  ot  spliced 
out  Given  the  known  history  of.^i.ssing 
and  deliberately  erased  tape.>^,,  technically 
unverified  tapes  or  cen.sored  tr^scripUs 
are  worthless.  \ 

America  must  avoid  the  thicketbf  cen- 
sored and  technically  unverified  tapes — 
and  push  forward  until  we  hai'e  the 
truth— the  full  truth  To  do  otherwise 
would  abandon  our  .■-y.^tem  of  ja^l^ce  and 
our  own  integrity.  | 


NATIONAL    DAY    OF    HUMILI.'tnON. 
FASTING.   AND  PRAYER.' 

'  Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  giv^  per- 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  fori  min- 
ute and  to  revi.se  and  extend  lis  re- 
marks I  T 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  iS.J  Res. 
183  •  designating  today.  April  30,  as  a 
National  Day  of  Humihation,  Fa;ting, 
and  Prayer.  Altliough  the  House  di  1  not 
act  on  this  resolution,  I  am  conl  dent 
every  Member  will  agree  it  is  wort  ly  of 
our  attention  today,  and  eveiy  day  Be- 
.set  by  problems  and  crises  on  every  side, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  N  ition 
was  founded  on  faith  in  our  Creatoi  and 
we  must  renew  that  faith  constancy. 

Let  us  acknow  ledge  in  humilitjT  our 
dependence  on  divine  guidance.  Lft  us 
make  our  deliberations  and  our  dec!, 
in  the  sure  knowledge  that  .sincere  pi 
is.  indeed,  answered  If  we  act  in  hi 
ity  and  with  a  pra.ver  for  guidance 
land  will  be  healed. 


ON 


CONGRESSIONAL  COUNTDOWN 
CONTROLS 

<  Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  f  »r  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hii  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  day 
marks  the  43d  and  hopefully  the  last  day 
of  the  "congre.ssional  countdown  on  :on- 
trols"  begun  on  January  28.  Over  io  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  1-iiin- 
ute  speeches  citing  dislocations  of 
economy  that  have  resulted  from 
and  price  controls.  Their  poignant 
mony  of  letters  from  constituents, 
ous  regional  dislocations  and  an£ 
Irom  newspapers  and  magazines  has 
vided  a  vivid  picture  of  the  imforti 

manifestations  of  controls  on  the    

level  that  is  reflected  in  such  abyfrnal 
national  economic  indexes. 

Figures  for  1973  show  consumer  p|i 
increasing  160  percent  faster  than  ir 


previous  2  years  at  8.8  percent  and  wl  ole- 
sale  prices  rising  at  almost  twice  thefate 


ices 
the 


Joining  me  in  this  "congre-ssional 
countdown  on  controls'"  were  the  follow- 
ing: Bill  Armstrong.  Robin  Beard,  Clair 
BuRCENER,  John  N.  "Happy"  Camp,  Thad 
Cochran,  Phil  Crane,  Ron  Dellums.  Bill 
Prenzel.  Ben  Oilman.  Tennyson  Guyer, 
John  Hammerschmidt.  Henry  Hel.stoski. 
Marjorie  Holt.  Robert  Huber.  James 
Johnson.  Jack  Kemp.  William  Ketchum. 
Carleton  King.  Dan  Kuykendall.  Clar- 
ence Long.  Trent  Lott.  Stan  Parris. 
Joel  Pritchard.  John  Rarick.  John 
Rousselot.  Sam  Steicer.  Steve  Symms. 
David  Treen.  Victor  Veysey.  and  Ed 
Young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  time  to 
end  wage  and  price  controls,  but  it  is 
over  time.  Working  people,  businessmen, 
the  housewife  are  all  tired  of  the  polit- 
ical maneuvering  with  regard  to  controls 
that  seems  to  be  once  again  on  the  fore- 
front of  the  Nation's  media.  These  people 
do  not  want  standby  authority  or  partial 
wage  and  price  controls  or  any  more 
meddling  in  the  economy.  The  American 
people  know,  believe  in.  and  want  the 
give  and  take  of  supply  and  demand  and 
can  plan  ahead  if  the  marketplace  is 
run  on  this  traditional  principle. 

The  time  is  now.  the  answer  is  simple. 
All  vestiges  of  wage  and  price  controls 
must  go — and  they  must  go  now. 


TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  NO 
HANDOUT 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970 
postal  reform  was  .sold  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  to  eliminate  continuing 
deficits  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  was  that  the  Postal 
Service  should  "operate  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis."  AmericaiLS  throughout 
the  land  were  implored  to  support  postal 
reform,  both  financially  and  otherwise, 
in  order  to  end  the  "deficit-ridden  Post 
Office." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  were 
victimized  beyond  belief  by  the  postal 
reformers. 

As  I  pointed  out  here  yesterday,  the 
postal  deficit  has  doubled  since  1970.  In 
thLs  fiscal  year  the  total  gap  between 
postal  revenues  and  postal  costs  will  be 
$2.4  billion,  $2  billion  of  which  will  come 
as  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Treasur>-. 

And  I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
on  March  7,  1973,  on  the  CBS  morning 
news.  Postmaster  General  Klassen,  when 
asked  about  his  relations  with  Congress, 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

Im  not  going  with  my  hand  out  for  mors 
money,  so  I  really  dont  give  a  damn  what  the 
politicians  say. 


NATIONAL    DAY    OF    HUMILIATION, 
FASTING,  AND  PRAYER 

<Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
millions  of  Americans  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  be  spending  a  few  moments  in 
reflection  and  prayer,  both  individually 
and  in  collective  thought,  asking  forgive- 
ness for  our  transgressions  and  for  re- 
dedication  to  the  goals  that  have  made 
this  Nation  great. 

In  1863  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
proclaimed  April  30  of  that  year  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 
Then,  a  nation  torn  by  civil  war  was 
struggling  to  find  a  national  purpose. 
Today,  though  we  are  not  at  war,  there 
is  .similar  despair. 

Today,  as  in  1863.  a  "national  response 
unmatched  for  enthusiasm  by  anything 
short  of  major  tax  cuts" — according  to 
the  front  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post — has  resulted  from  a  similar  re- 
solution passed  by  the  other  body,  and 
introduced  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
designating  April  30,  today,  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and 
Prayer. 

I  have  introduced  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  House  as  have  my  colleagues 
John  B.  Anderson  and  Frank  Horton. 

Even  though  the  House  has  not  acted 
upon  this  resolution,  church  groups, 
clubs,  and  individuals  throughout  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  are 
participating  in  this  call  to  faith  and 
purpose. 

As  I  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  remind- 
ed that  our  national  motto  placed  above 
and  behind  the  Speaker's  rostrum  in  this 
Chamber  in  1965  "in  God  we  trust." 
marks  the  path  we  must  follow  to  retain 
the  confidence  necessary  to  our  form  of 
government. 

Let  us  take  time  to  contemplate  and 
reevaluate  our  purpose  so  that  together 
and  with  Gods  guidance  we  shall  at- 
tain the  lofty  goals  our  forefathers  have 
set. 


VERIFIED  TRANSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
ACCURATE  TRANSCRIPTS 

'Mr.  MARAZITI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  just  a  few 
moments  ago  referred  to  the  transcripts 
submitted  by  the  President  as  censored 
transcripts.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  missed  a  vital  point  made 
by  the  President  that  he  will  submit  the 
original  tapes  for  verification  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son). 

Let  me  say  very  simply  that  I  have 
faith  and  confidence  and  trust  in  Mr. 
RoDiNo.  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
a  member  of  the  majority,  to  properly 
verify  these  tapes  with  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
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and  certainly  they  will  not  be,  therefore, 
censored  transcripts  but  accurate  tran- 
scripts. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  POLITICS 

'Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.» 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thinking 
men  and  women  live  with  a  responsibility 
to  preserve  and  protect  their  environ- 
ment. The  ecological  cycle  of  which  all 
living  things  share  must  be  guarded  with 
a  reverence  that  is  above  narrow  parti- 
san interests  because  should  this  delicate 
cycle  ever  be  carelessly  regarded,  and 
broken,  life  could  not  be  sustained. 

I  can  think  of  no  worthier  cause  to 
champion  than  that  of  guardian  of  Na- 
ture's interests.  I  can  also  think  of  no 
graver  or  more  serious  responsibility — 
one  which  demands  dispassionate  and  in- 
telligent stewardship.  To  remain  a  viable 
and  respected  environmentalist  one  must 
never  subject  the  imperatives  of  Nature 
to  the  changes  of  politics.  The  needs  of 
the  environment  should  never  be  politi- 
cized. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  groups  in  this 
country  who  masquerade  as  environ- 
mental protection  societies  only  to  ad- 
vance their  own  narrow  political  inter- 
ests. The  American  people  should  beware 
of  such  sham  organizations  for  it  is  by 
their  maneuverings  that  our  vital  en- 
vironmental interests  will  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  confusing  partisan  thrusts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  urge 
Congress  to  always  consider  environ- 
mental legislation  on  the  basis  of  its  sub- 
stance and  not  on  its  politics. 


thority,  we  do  the  institution  of  Congress 
great  damage. 


A  CONTEST  OF  WILLS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
involving  whether  the  President's  speech 
of  last  night  constitutes  suflSclent  com- 
pliance with  the  subpena  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  an  issue 
that  transcends  just  the  contents  of  the 
transcripts,  and  as  to  whether  they,  in 
fact,  are  accurate  reflections  of  what  is 
contained  on  the  tapes. 

What  Is  really  involved  here  Is  a  con- 
test of  wills  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  Is  the  will  of  the  Congress 
to  procure  evidence  in  the  possession  of 
the  President  as  strong  as  the  will  of  the 
President  to  resist  giving  up  any  of  that 
evidence?  If  the  Congress  permits  the 
President  to  do  less  than  comply  fully 
with  the  subpena.  that  question  has  to  be 
answered  that  the  President's  will  is 
stronger  than  is  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  President  has  no  right  to  deter- 
mine the  extent,  the  nature,  and  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  into  whether  he  has 
committed  impeachable  offenses.  If  he 
has  that  right,  he  can  determine  its  re- 
sult. The  constitutional  responsibility  is 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  determine  the 
nature,  the  scope,  and  the  extent  of  the 
inquiry,  and  if  we  permit  the  President  in 
any  way  to  erode  that  constitutional  au- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY SHOULD  BE  SATISFIED  WITH 
THE  OFFER  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary should  acquiesce  in  the  offer  which 
has  been  made  by  the  President  to  sub- 
mit transcripts  of  all  of  the  taped  con- 
versations which  the  committee  has  re- 
quested in  its  subpena,  with  the  further 
provision  that  the  accuracy  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  these  transcripts  would  be 
verified  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  would  have 
access  to  all  of  the  tapes  which  our  com- 
mittee has  requested  in  the  subpena. 

If  the  purpose  of  our  committee  is  to 
secure  information — and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose— then  procedure  would  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  suflQcient  answer  to  our  demand 
for  information. 

As  has  been  stated  here  earlier,  the 
form  in  which  the  committee  is  receiving 
its  information  from  the  other  taped 
conversations  is  in  the  form  of  tran- 
scripts. That  is  the  only  practical  form 
in  which  we  can  review  and  study  the 
evidence,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  tran- 
scripts of  the  taped  conversations.  We 
cannot  sit  there — 38  members  of  the 
committee — with  earphones  on  and  lis- 
ten to  all  of  these  taped  conversations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  my  pres- 
ent information  I  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
and  adequate  response. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll   No.   1911 


.^nderf'  i\.  III. 

Fird 

Quie 

Bn  :a;;s 

-'  laser 

Range! 

Blatnilc 

Grav 

R^ld 

Broomfif  Id 

(iubser 

Roberts 

Bruwii.  Caiif. 

Ha  lev 

Rodino 

Buchanan 

}Tai'i  in^ 

ton 

Roncalio.  W\o. 

Biirke.  Cf.l:f 

Heben 

Rjncallo.  N  Y. 

Carev.  NY. 

Karth 

Rjoney,  N  Y. 

Chappel! 

.Kazen 

Rose 

Chishdm 

MrSpadden 

Rosenthal 

Clark 

Milford 

SliviBter 

Cleveland 

Miirph\ 

.III 

Sikes 

Cohen 

Mvers 

Skubitz 

Convcrs 

.N.x 

Stelger,  Auz. 

Coughlni 

Owens 

Stokes 

Devine 

Fan  is 

Stubblefield 

Diptrs 

Patman 

Stuckey 

Dorn 

Pickle 

Traxler 

Drinan 

Pike 

Vander  Jmtt 

Findley 

Powell, 

Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  374 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.<;ed 
with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  SATURDAY,  MAY 
4,  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
14462.  THE  OIL  AND  GAS  ENERGY 
TAX  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  May  4.  1974,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill,  H.R.  14462,  the  "Oil  and 
Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974, "  along  with 
any  minority  and/or  supplemental  views, 
and  also  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
committee  has  instructed  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schnebelli'  to 
request  a  closed  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 


FRANKABILITY  OF  PICTURES  AND 
SKETCHES  OF  MEMBERS 

I  Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
printing  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
regulations  affecting  the  frankability  of 
pictures  and  sketches  of  Members  under 
the  Congressional  Franking  Act  as 
adopted  by  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  pre- 
pared some  guidelines  designed  to  assist 
the  Members  in  determining  the  proper 
size,  number,  and  content  of  such  pic- 
tures and  these  are  also  included. 

Prankability  of  Pictdres  and  Sketches 
OF  Members 

For  many  years.  It  has  been  the  usual  and 
customary  practice  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  Include  pictures  and  sketches  bear- 
ing their  likeness  In  mall  matter  sent  under 
the  frank. 
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The  foruier  Post  Otfice  Dppartment.  w  lilch 
reKulated  the  u.se  oS  the  frank  untU  96H, 
had  ruled  that  nnIubloii  of  such  plclur  is  In 
franked  mall  was  proptr.  provided  that  luch 
pkt\ires  did  not  tend  to  advertise  the  »  em 
ber  There  Is  little  dotibt  that  from  19<ia 
until  enartment  of  the  new  franking  la,  v  In 
l>ec,?mher  1973.  when  the  proper  use  oi  the 
Iranking  privilcRf  was,  fur  the  most  ;  >arl. 
determined  by  ciu-h  Member,  the  uso  of 


insl.incea.    had    ex 
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pictures,    m    some    few 
par.ded  con.siderab!; 

During  considprti:;.'!!  of  this  matter  b 
Comrtuttee  on  P,.st  Office  and  Civil 
and  subsequent:'  by  both  the  House 
Senate,  It  was  detfrmin^d  that  Inclusl^ 
such  pictures  In  mail  matter  wa.s  a  valj 
t(K>l  In  keeping  c(>n,stlluenis  infol 
thereby  asilitina  .Members  m  perfoe 
their  official  dut.cs  Howeyer,  In  •.vrltlna 
:iuthiirlty  Into  law    the  Congress  also 

luzed     the    posMtiie     resultant     abuses; 

therefore,   also  Hdc.pted   restrictive   lan|uage 
to  the  provisions  which  finally   becama  law 
The  pertinent  provisions   |39  U  S  C.  32|0(a) 
i3i  ij»  I  follow:  j 

■S3210(ai(3i  I!  Ls  the  Intent  of  thejcon- 
Kre,ss  that  mail  matter  which  is  frarjcable 
specifically  Includes,  but  is  not  limiiecito — 
"(J)  mall  matter  which  contains  a  pic  ture. 
sketch,  or  other  llkenes.s  of  any  Memb  ir  or 
.Member-elect  and  which  is  so  mailed  as  a 
part  of  a  Federal  publication  or  In  response 
to  a  specilic  re<)uest  therefor  aiJd,  vlien 
contained  in  a  i.ewsletter  or  other  ge:  «ral 
mass  mailing  oX  any  Member  or  Merr  ber- 
elect.  Is  not  of  such  size,  or  does  not  oEcur 
with  such  frequency  In  the  mall  matter  Con- 
cerned. A&  to  lead  to  the  conclu/^lon  thall 
purpoee  of  such  picture,  sketch,  or  like 
IS  to  adverti.se  the  Member  or  Member- 
rather  Uian  to  Ulusirat.?  accompauj 
text  ■• 

During  Its  consideration  of  the  refi 
lions  concerning  the  use  of  pictures 
under  the  frank,  the  Conimliislon  M 
mined  that  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
each  and  every  possible  contingency 
might  arise  In  the  use  of  s^ich  pIctures^The 
t'ommlaalon  concluded,  therefore,  th^t  It 
wouM  adopt  only  thoM  regulationa  ttblch 
it  deemed  to  be  neoeaaarr  and  tbat  It  ^ould 
also  pubilsb  gukleUnea  to  asalst  Membe|-s  in 
this  regazd. 

Th«  regulatloiu.  which  foUow.  are  designed 
1  o  cover  only  those  clrcumstancee  where  |uch 
picture*  are  clearly  fr&nkable  or  not 
able: 

RrCTTLATTONS    ON    PICTTTIES    AND    .SKETCH  ;S 

1.  Mall  matter  consisting  of  newslet  er.s, 
the  usual  and  customary  congre.sslonal  q  les- 
tionnaire.  or  other  general  nuuis  mailings  in- 
cluding covering  letters  in  connection  tx  sre- 
wlth.  may  Include  as  a  part  of  the  mastl  ead 
thereof  a  picture,  sketch,  or  other  like  less 
of  tiie  Member  which  tu  lu  reasonable  ►re- 
port ion  to  the  size  of  the  masthead. 

2  Press  releases  which  are  frankabh  ,  If 
mailed  to  the  communications  media,  ma  r  be 
accompanied  by  photographs  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  subject  nuitter  of  the 
press  release  being  so  mailed. 

The  gutdellues.  which  are  set  forth  b«  ow, 
;ire  intended  to  assist  Members  or  the  Hi  u£e 
Hi  determining  the  proper  size,  number,  »nd 
lontent  of  such  pictures.  \ 

CITDELINES    rO«     PICTURiS     AND     SK£TCHJB 

1.  Mall  matter  consisting  of  newsletjem 
and  other  general  mass  mailings  may  cbn- 
taln  pictures  and  sketches  bearing  the  lie- 
iiess  of  a  Member  of  or  Member-elect  to  |the 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  I 

2  Such  matter  should  not  include  olore 
ihau  two  such  picture*  or  sketche*  oa^ny 
une  page  thereof,  and  tbe  area  coveredlby 
such  pictures  and  sketches  should  not  Wx- 
ceed  20  percent  of  eacb  such  page.  T 

3  A  picture  or  sketch  bearing  the  likeness 
"f  the  spouse  or  other  member  of  the  faniuy 
>-f  a  Member  should  not  be  Included  In  s4cll 
nuiil  matter. 


4.  Except  for  a  picture  which  i«  part  of  a 
nia.sthead,  the  accompanying  text  of  a  pic- 
ture or  sketch  should  consist  of  more  than  a 
caption  which  merely  tdentlflea  such  picture 
or  .sketch. 

5.  A  picture,  sketch  or  other  likeness  of  the 
Member,  which  is  part  of  the  masthead  of 
such  mall  matter,  should  not  cover  an  area 
ex'.-eedlng  six  square  inches. 

The  Commission  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  Information  contained  In  this  an- 
nouncement does  not  cover  all  circumstances 
winch  Members  may  face  with  regard  to  the 
ir^iikablllty  of  pictures  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission wishes  to  emphasize  that  we  and  our 
stair  are  always  available  to  assist  you  with 
ii..y  question  you  may  have  in  this  regard,  or 
for  I  hat  matter,  any  oiher  question  concern- 
iiit;  the  li^e  of  the  frank. 

I>:^ued  ill  Wasnington.  DC  on  April  30,  1974, 
MoRRts  K.  Udali,. 

Chairman. 


.AoTHORIZING  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  TO  DETAIL  PERSONNEL 
AND  TO  LOAN  EQUIPMENT  TO  THE 
BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES 
AND  WILDLIFE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  8101)  to 
authorize  certain  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
tail personnel  and  to  loan  equipment  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  tiie  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  15.  strike  out  "Director."  and 
insert  "Director." 

Page  2.  after  line  15.  Insert: 

"iCl  Tlie  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  at  the  end  of  each  flacal  year 
to  the  Coucrcaa  cooceraLng  the  utUlzation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  and 
the  additional  cost.  If  any,  to  tlie  Federal 
Government  resulting  therefrom.  Such  an- 
nual report  shall  be  referred  in  the  Senate 
to  the  Ootnmtttee  on  Commerce  and  in  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  to  the  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  arrangement  of  a  loan  for 
employees? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  briefly 
explained  HJl.  8101  as  It  passed  the 
House  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlmlon.  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  detail  personnel  and  loan 
equipment  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  to  manage  and 
protect  our  fisheries  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  In  two 
respects: 


The  first  amendment  was  technical  In 
nature — it  merely  eliminated  the  quota- 
tion marks  after  the  word  "Director"  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  (C). 

The  second  amendment  would  add  a 
new  subsection  (C)  to  require  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel  and  equipment  pro- 
vided to  the  Director  by  the  various  agen- 
cies and  the  cost,  if  any,  to  the  Federal 
Government  resulting  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  personnel  and  equipment. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  annual  report 
would  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and,  on  the  House  side, 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Senate 
amendments  are  good;  they  make  the 
le!<lslation  more  workable,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  House  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question: 

This  does  not  mean  an  expansion  of 
the  Federal  payroll,  because  I  tmder- 
-stand  it  uses  employees  who  are  already 
on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  it  is  my  expectation  that 
there  will  be  minimal  cost  associated  with 
the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingill)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1071  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rm.  1071 
Resoliea,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14434)  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  research  and  development 
activities  of  certain  departoMnta,  indepen- 
dent executive  agenclea.  bureaus,  (rfDoea,  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  cliapters  I  and  n,  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  IV  under  the  heading 
Atomic  Commission,  Operating  Exptenses, 
and  Plant  and  Capital  Equipment,  and 
chapter  VI  of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived  for 
faUure  to  comply  with  ttie  provisions  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yotrw:)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
>ield  30  minutes  to  the  gentlemtin  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawsow  i  ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1071 
provides  for  an  open  rule  on  HJt.  14434, 
a  bin  making  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of 
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certain  departments,  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  bureaus,  oflBces,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

House  Resolution  1071  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  chapters  I 
r.nd  n,  the  provisions  of  chapter  IV 
under  the  heading  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Operating  Expenses,  and  Plant 
and  Capital  Equipment,  and  chapter  VI 
of  the  bill  are  waived  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (unauthorized  appropria- 
tions > . 

H.R.  14434  provides  a  grand  total  of 
$2,269,828,000  in  new  budget  <obligation- 
al>  authority.  The  bill  allocates  $1,507.- 
760,000  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, $571,933,000  for  the  Interior 
Department  which  includes  signifi- 
cantly expanded  coal  research  activ- 
ities, $101,800,000  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  $54,000,000  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
$19,000,000  for  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
expanded  coal  research  activities,  $101,- 
800,000  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, $54,000,000  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  $19,000,000  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

House  Resolution  1071  in  order  that  we 

may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  14434. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  this  is 
an  open  nile  when  it  provides  for  the 
waiving  of  points  of  order  on  some  four 
chapters  of  the  bill.  This  is  an  amazing 
rule  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  it . 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1071 
provides  a  waiver  of  order  against  speci- 
fied sections  of  H.R.  14434,  a  bill  to  make 
appropriations  for  energy  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1975.  These 
energy  related  appropriations  have  been 
put  into  a  special  bill  for  the  first  time  in 
order  that  they  may  be  expedited.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  indicated  that 
the  intent  is  to  have  these  appropriations 
enacted  into  law  by  the  first  day  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  so  that  planning  of 
energy  research  and  development  can 
progress  in  an  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  waiver  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI,  which  is  provided  in  this  rule, 
is  necessary  because  several  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  have  not  yet  been 
authorized. 

The  bill  contains  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Authorizing  legislation  for  these 
items  passed  the  House  last  week  but  has 
not  been  enacted  into  law  and  thus  these 
aijpropriations  are  technically  not  in 
compliance  with  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  bill  also  provides  fimds  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  simi- 
larly are  not  authorized  although  such 


legislation  has  passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  is  also  technically 
in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  al- 
though authorizing  legislation  has  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
conference  report  was  adopted  in  the 
House  yesterday. 

With  respect  to  the  $54  million  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  there 
is  presently  no  basic  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  general  I  £im  #iot  in 
favor  of  waiving  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
However,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  pointed 
out  in  hiJs  appearance  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  this  waiver  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  get  this  appropriation  bill 
through  at  this  time,  and  therefore,  with 
some  reluctance,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  really  we  have  a 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  for  three 
titles  here.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  We  have  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  on  several  of  the 
titles. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  has  the  effect 
of  our  being  unable  to  amend  those  three 
important  areas  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  You  can  amend, 
but  points  of  order  are  waived.  As  far  as 
amending  it  is  concerned,  you  can  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  144341  making  appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  certain  departments,  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  bureaus,  of- 
fices, and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed — 
and  I  emphasize  not  to  exceed — 3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cederberg)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it.-^elf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  14434,  with  Mr, 
Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  till. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon>  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1'2  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr,  Cederberg  »  will  be 
recognized  for  1'2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  special  bill 
before  us  today  provides  $2,269,828.- 
OOC  in  new  budget  authority  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  1975,  The 
amount  recommended  is  $66,100,000 
over  the  budget  request  and  represents 
an  increase  of  about  70  percent  over  en- 
ergy research  funding  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

The  $2.2  billion  which  the  bill  provides 
will  significantly  accelerate  the  F'ederal 
program  of  energj'  research  and  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy  and  coal  gasification  and  hque- 
faction.  This  bill  will  help  move  the  Na- 
tion tov.ard  the  objective  of  energj-  ii-.cie- 
pendence. 

Major  items  recommended  in  the  biU 
include  the  following:  $1,507,760,000  for 
energy  research  and  development  efforts 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in- 
cluding funds  for  accelerated  research 
for  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reac- 
tor, nuclear  reactor  safety  research,  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  materials,  space 
nuclear  systems,  nuclear  fusion,  biomed- 
ical and  environmental  research  and 
safety,  and  plant  and  capital  equipment ; 
$571,933,000  for  the  Interior  Department 
which  includes  significantly  expanded 
coal  research  activities  including  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction  and  mining  re- 
search efforts  and  $59.7  million  for  the 
Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation:  $101- 
800,000  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  includes  major  funding  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  reseaich 
and  also  basic  research  involving  energy 
conservation,  automotive  propulsion,  and 
oil,  gas,  and  coal  resources;  $54,000,000 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  methods  to  control  pollutant.-- 
associated  with  energ>-  extraction,  trans- 
mission, production,  conversion,  and  u.se: 
$19,000,000  for  the  Federal  Energy  OfTice 
for  the  overall  management  of  national 
energy  policy;  $8,935,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  energy  research  and  development 
projects  which  utilize  capabilities  devel- 
oped in  the  space  program;  $6,400,000  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
continue  and  accelerate  its  program  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  energy  utili- 
zation of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

This  bill  is  a  unique  product  of  six  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations  and  demonstrate^  that 
th"?  House  tlirough  Its  committee  fcystem 
possesses  the  flexibility  and  ca{|ability 
to  meet  urgent  situations  in  a  timely  and 
!  :sponsive  manner.  \ 

In  consuJUtion^wlth  the  leadership  of 
tin-  House,  the  Appropriations  Coinmit- 
tee  decided  several  months  ago  piat  it 
was  imperative  to  move  as  quic|tly  as 
passible  on  energy  research  and  dd^elop- 
mcnt  funding.  By  doing  this,  tnonev 
would  be  available  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  July  1  so  that  p^gress 
on  energy  research  and  develi)ment 
could  proceed  as  rapidly  and  effi|iently 
as  possible. 

Also,  by  providing  these  appropi 
in  a  single  bill,  rather  than  in  si 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  rase,  w 
gain   an  overview  of  the  thrust 
Federal   energj-   research   and   de 
mem  effort. 

The  subcommittees  of  the  Comi, 
on  Appropriations  developed  this  bil 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job 
conduct  of  hearings,  the  review  of  _ 
estimates,  and  the  recommend  a  tli 
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funding  levels.  They  have  had  to  increase 
the  speed  of  their  hearings  and  to  work 
much  harder  and  longer,  on  top  of  an 
already  crowded  schedule,  in  order  to 
have  this  bill  before  j*ou  at  this  early 
date. 

The  six  subcommittees  that  developed 
this  bill  are  as  follows :  The  Agriculture. 
Environmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten>, 
the  ranking  minority  member  being  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews*  ; 

The  HUD.  Space.  Science  and  Veterans 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  lilassachusetts  (Mr.  Boland>.  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  sub- 
committee being  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Talcott  i  ; 

The  Interior  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
•  Mrs.  HANSEN!,  the  ranking  minority 
member  being  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDadb*: 

The  Public  Works.  AEC  Subcommittee. 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 


see (Mr.  EviNS».  the  ranking  minority 
member  being  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  DAvist: 

Tlie  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McPalli.  the  ranking  minoritv 
member  being  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts  ( Mr.  Conte  > :  and 

The  TreasuiT.  Postal  Service.  General 
Government  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed  i  .  the  ranking  minority  member  be- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ROBISON  I  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  fur- 
ther time  at  this  point;  however,  later 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mem- 
bei-s  may  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
Uie  House  have  a  f;ood  understanding  of 
this  bill  and  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
chairmen  of  these  subcommittees  to  ex- 
plain their  portion  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  offer  a  comparative  summary 
tabular  statement  of  the  bill : 
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Mr.   CEDERBERG    Mr.   CL 

>  leid  myself  sucii  tua*:  at>  J  may  r^ 

Mr.  Ciiaarman.  t^e  rimt 
ciikirman  ol  tlie  committee,  the  ge^ 
man  from  Texas,  has  alluded  to  Uie 
.'.oii.s  for  the  bill  and  the  mechanics  i'itli 
V.  hirh  It  is  being  brought  to  us  herd  to- 
day I  concur  with  the  rtatement^  of^the 
chitii-rnaxi. 


There  is  oiUy  one  tiling  that  I  Uiink 
tliat  I  sbould  do  and  £hat  is  caution  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  the  pubUc  in 
general,  that  just  because  »e  puM  Ihi. 
energy  appropriation  bill,  having  br(jught 
it  out  early,  we  are  not  going  to  .see  our 
energy  problems  go  away;  but  It  k  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  it  will  place 
added  impetus  on  the  research  that  is  to 


vital  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  the  years  ahead. 

Of  course,  this  U  long-range  research, 
and  in  most  of  the  programs  in  thi.s  leg- 
islation today  research  is  already  under- 
way. The  hope  of  the  committee  is  that 
this  will  expedite  thLs  research  and  will 
probitbly     bring     about     some     brcak- 
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throughs  In  the  field  of  energy  tliai  will 
be  beneficial. 

So  I  concur  in  the  idea,  which  is  a  new 
one  for  our  committee,  of  breaking  these 
items  that  have  particular  interest  in  en- 
ergy research  from  these  six  subcommit- 
tees and  bringing  them  into  this  final 
package.  Hopefully,  this  will  expedite 
research  for  our  future  energy  needs  and 
problems,  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  an 
immediate  answer  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  existing  at  this  time. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Boland) 

Mr.  BOIjAND.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  chapter 
II  covers  funds  recommended  for  the  en- 
ergy research  activities  of  NASA  and  the 
National  Science  Fovuidation. 

The  Foundation  requested  $252,600,000 
for  energy-related  research.  Of  this 
amount  $101,800,000  was  identified  for 
direct  energy  research  and  $150,800,000 
was  Identified  for  supporting  programs. 
The  committee  has  recommended  the  full 
amount  requested  for  direct  research. 
The  balance  is  primarily  associated  with 
the  Foundation's  basic  research  work, 
and  will  be  considered  In  the  regular 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  des- 
ignated four  principal  research  and  de- 
velopment agencies  as  lead  agencies  for 
different  aspects  of  the  energy  R.  Ii  D.  ef- 
fort. The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
one  of  those  four  agenciefi.  It  hu  been 
deslsnated  as  bavins  tlie  lead  nde  for 
solar  and  geothermal  research.  In  fiscal 
year  1975  $50,000,000  has  been  provided 
for  solar  energy  work.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  support  a  variety  of  proof -of- 
concept  experiments  for  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings.  Including  the  retro- 
fitting of  existing  buildings  with  solar 
collectors.  Experiments  will  also  be  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  NASA  to 
advance  the  technology  of  wind  gener- 
ator systems.  A  100-kilowatt  wind  gen- 
erator will  be  constructed  at  the  Lewis 
Research  Center  to  test  various  systems 
and  determine  the  economic  viability  of 
w-lnd  energy. 

In  the  geothermal  area,  the  Founda- 
tion will  attempt  to  determine  whether 
geothermal  resources  can  be  utilized  ec- 
onomically and  without  adverse  environ- 
mental effects.  A  hot  dry  rock  experi- 
ment will  be  conducted  at  Marysville, 
Mont.,  and  a  low-temperature  convec- 
tive  facility  will  be  constructed  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  area  of  California.  Both 
of  these  experiments  will  give  us  a  better 
picture  of  what  we  can  or  cannot  expect 
from  geothermal  possibilities. 

For  NAEIA.  the  committee  identified 
and  recommended  $4,435,000  for  a  num- 
ber of  direct  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment projects.  NASA  Is  not  a  lead 
agency  for  any  energy  research  disci- 
pline— but  with  their  wealth  of  facilities 
and  talmt,  it  will  play  a  key  supporting 
role.  The  funds  recommended  in  this  bill 
will  augment  the  work  of  other  agencies 
Li  the  areas  of  solar  power,  engine  and 
aerodynamic  research  for  ground  trans- 
portation and  energy  conversion,  trans- 
mission, storage  and  conservation  sys- 
tems uGdng  capabilities  developed  in  the 
space  program. 
Finally,    the    committee    has    recom- 


mended $4,500,000  to  implement  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Act.  These 
funds  are  made  available  to  NASA  con- 
tirvgent  upon  the  final  enactment  of  this 
legislation  which  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aU  of  the  funds  rec- 
ommended in  this  chapter  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  in  helping  our 
Nation  solve  what  will  be  a  continuing 
and  ongoing  energy  shortage.  Without  a 
strong  energy  research  and  development 
effort,  we  will  continue  to  be  far  too  de- 
pendent on  foreign  energy  sources.  The 
money  provided  in  this  chapter  and  in 
this  bill  will  make  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. But.  before  closing  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  possibility  of  energj'  R. 
&  D.  duplication.  We  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  within  this  bill— even  within 
this  chapter — ^there  will  be  some  overlap- 
ping or  duplication.  It  may  even  be  use- 
ful to  promote  some  duplication.  I  doubt 
that  the  search  for  a  cancer  cure  is  being 
conducted  without  research  duplication. 
Some  duplication  can  be  healthy.  For  ex- 
ample, although  NSF  is  the  lead  agency 
for  solar  work,  NASA  is  contributing  to 
the  same  effort.  Last  week  it  announced 
a  new  siu-face  coating.  Invented  by  an 
engineer  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  that  will  absorb  about  93  per- 
cent of  the  total  solar  heat  radiated  by 
the  Sun.  This  may  or  may  not  represent 
a  significant  breakthrough  In  the  solar 
heating  and  cocding  of  buildings.  But  the 
point  is,  that  a  modest  level  of  duplica- 
tion could  produce  that  cheaj;>,  environ- 
mentally sottnd  source  of  energy  that  we 
all  know  is  vitally  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  dupli- 
cation may  be  healthy,  without  proper 
coordination  we  will  waste  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  Energy  is  a  very  sexy 
word  today.  Unless  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  is  diligent  many  sins  are 
going  to  be  committed  in  the  name  of  en- 
ergy research.  The  key  Is  coordination 
and  for  some  restraint  not  to  throw 
money  at  the  problem.  Many  research  ef- 
forts funded  in  this  bUl  will  wither  and 
die.  Some  will  bear  fruit.  But  If  we  are 
going  to  separate  what  is  workable,  from 
what  is  unworkable,  we  will  have  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  and  put  this  Nation's 
limited  resoxu-ces  in  the  right  place. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  T.kl- 

COTTl. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  the  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  bill  has 
assumed  major  importance  because  of  the 
nationwide  energy  crisis.  In  response  to 
the  crisis  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  lifted  from  the  budgets  of  a 
dozen  departments,  agencies,  bureaus. 
and  offices  of  Government  the  estimates 
for  energy  research  and  development  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  separation  of  energy  into  a  single 
special  bin  is  not  parliamentary  neces- 
sarily— although  politically  pragmatic. 

Perhaps  Vit  can  move  ahead  with  a 
little  more  alacrity  by  early  and  special 
passage  of  the  energy  appropriations 
bill.  Some  problems: 

We  cannot  do  this  with  every  bill — 
and  when  we  remove  the  energy  portions 
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from  other  bills  now.  we  may  leave  the 
balance  of  some  future  bills  without  suf- 
ficient appeal  to  pass ; 

Perhaps  we  should  be  accelerating  all 
appropriation  bills.  Nevertheless,  all  por- 
tions of  our  bill  are  worthy  of  passage 
now  or  later; 

Our  subcommittee  is  unanimous,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle : 

We  were  concerned  about  duplication: 

We  were  concerned  about  the  waste 
that  generally  accompanies  crash  pro- 
grams: and 

We  were  worried  that  excess  amounts 
would  be  allocated  to  energy,  because  of 
the  hysteria  and  crisis  syndrome  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  few  gas  lines  and  fuel 
shortages,  and  that  other  programs, 
which  are  just  as  essential  but  which 
have  not  shared  the  headlines,  might 
suffer. 

In  my  judgment  we  should  be  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  more  on  conservation 
promotion. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  $2.2  bilhon.  only 
$101,800,000  is  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  $8,935,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— both  of  which  are  for  research. 

Productive  results  may  not  accrue  for 
years,  but  we  must  commence  now — and 
continue  our  research  and  conservation 
programs  indefinitely. 

Greater  domestic  production  of  oil,  gas 
and  coal  are  certain  to  increase  prices  of 
energy. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  discover  and 
develop  new  sources — the  best  pros{>ects 
are  thermal,  solar,  wind,  and  tide.  This 
bill  will  greatly  expedite  research  in  al- 
ternate sources  of  energy. 

Basic  research  is  essential.  Most  of  the 
projects  are  ongoing — and  not  just  a 
hj'sterical  reaction  to  a  temporary  crisis. 

There  may  be  some  duplication — but 
duplication,  competiticm  and  individual 
effort  are  essential  if  we  are  to  discover 
new  ideas  and  develop  new  techology. 

This  omnibus  energy  bill,  rather  than 
six  Individual  bills  as  vrould  otherwise  be 
the  case,  gives  us  an  overview  of  the 
thrust  of  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  For  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ts  rec- 
ommending a  grand  total  of  $2,269,828.- 
000  in  new  budget  authority.  This 
amoimt  is  $923,404,000  greater  than  the 
amoimts  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  70  percent. 

Highlights  of  the  bill's  $2.2  billion 
thrust  to  move  the  Nation  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  "energy  independence  "  mclude: 
$1,507,760,000  for  energy  research  and 
development  efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission:  $571,933,000  for  the  De- 
paitment  of  the  Interior  which  includes 
significantly  expanded  coal  research  ac- 
tivities including  gasification  and  lique- 
faction and  mining  research  activities, 
and  $59.7  million  for  the  Office  ol 
Petroleum  Allocation:  $101,800,000  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  which 
includes  major  funding  for  solar  and 
geothermal  energy  research  and  also  ba- 
sic research  involving  energy  conserva- 
tion.  automotive  pr(H>ulsion.  and  oil.  gas, 
and  coal  resources:  $54,000,000  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Acency  to  de- 
velop methods  to  control  pollutants  as- 
sociated with  energy  extraction,  trans- 
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mission,  production,  conversion  and  use; 
S19.000.000  for  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice for  the  overall  manageiuient  of  na- 
■. ional  energy  policy;  $8.935.$00  for  the 
Naitonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  energy  research -and  devel- 
opment projects  which  utilize  papabilities 
developed  in  the  space  program;  and 
G 3.400.000  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  continue  and  accelerate  its 
program  of  improving  the  efficiency  of 
energy  utilization  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system. 

Energ>-  consumption  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  since 
World  War  II.  Since  1950  energy  con- 
sumption increased  about  3.5  percent 
per  year  through  1970  and  then  increased 
to  a  rate  of  about  4  5  percent  through  the 
first  half  of  1973. 

During  these  same  years,  from  1950  to 
1970,  domestic  production  of  energy, 
mainly  from  oil  and  gas.  grew  at  about 
3  percent  per  year.  By  1970  the  growth 
in  domestic  energ>'  production  had  vir- 
tually come  to  a  halt,  with  the  only  gains 
coming  from  small  increases  in  nuclear 
energy  that  could  be  used  only  for  elec- 
trical power  purposes. 

I  am  particularly  familiar  with  the 
budget  requests  of  NASA  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  doing  important  work 
toward  meeting  our  goal  of  national  self 
sufficiency  in  energy. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $8,935,000  for  energy  related 
research  and  demonstration  programs  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administraton.  Of 
this  amoimt,  $4,435,000  is  available  for 
direct  energy  research  and  development 
projects  in  solar  power,  heating  and  cool- 
ing; engine  and  aerodynamic  research 
for  ground  transportation;  and  energy 
conversion,  transmission,  storage  and 
conservation  systems  studies  utilizing 
capabilities  which  were  developed  in  the 
space  program. 

The  remaining  $4,500,000  for  NASA  is 
provided  for  initiating  demonstration 
projects  in  the  event  of  enactment  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  or  similar  legislation. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
$101,800,000  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  direct  energy  research, 
the  full  amoimt  that  NSF  requested  and 
identified  as  direct  energy  research. 

The  Foundation  has  been  designated 
as  the  lead  agency  for  solar  energy,  and 
for  a  significant  role  in  geothermal  en- 
ergy research.  The  amoimt  provided  in- 
cludes $50  million  for  solar  energy 
research  and  $22,300  for  geothermal  en- 
ergy research. 

The  Foundations  responsibility  for  so- 
lar energy  includes  support  through 
proof -of -concept  experiments  for  heat- 
ing and  cooUn«  of  buildings;  advancing 
the  technology  base  of  wind  generator 
systems;  and  studying  solar  thermal, 
ocean  thermal,  photovoltaic,  and  other 
energy  conversion  possibilities. 

Geothermal  experiments  will  attempt 
to  determine  whether  geothermal  re- 
sources can  be  utilized  economically  and 
without  adverse  environmental  eCTects. 
These  investigations  will  Include  a  hot 


dry  rock  experiment  at  Marysville, 
Mont.,  and  a  low  temperature  convective 
facility  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. Other  direct  energy  research  pro- 
grams will  assess  many  aspects  of  energy 
conservation,  automotive  propulsion, 
and  oil,  ga.s.  and  coal  resources. 

During  our  hearings  on  these  appro- 
priations requests  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony was  presented  which  showed  that 
much  imaginative  research  is  being  con- 
ducted now  which  will  have  great  impact 
in  the  near  future.  The  Foundation  is 
already  conducting  an  experiment  at 
four  schools.  The  Fauquier  County  Public 
High  School  in  Warrenton.  Va..  the 
North  View  Junior  High  School  in  Os- 
seo,  Minn.,  the  Timonium  Elementary 
School  outside  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  and 
the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School  in  Dorchester.  Mass  ,  near  Bos- 
ton, to  test  new  designs  of  experimental 
solar  heating  augmentation  units. 

At  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland  work  is  progressing  on  a 
wind  generator  capable  of  producing  100 
kilowatts  of  electrical  power  at  a  wind 
speed  of  18  miles  per  hour.  This  100-kilo- 
watt  windmill  Ls  a  step  toward  projected 
future  windmills  capable  of  producing  1 
to  2  megawatts  each — that  is,  systems 
generating  millions  of  watts  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
represents  an  effort  by  our  committee  to 
have  these  appropriations  enacted  into 
law  by  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
so  that  planning  and  administration  of 
critical  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  can  progress  in  the  most 
efficient  and  timely  manner.  Abundant, 
secure,  and  cheap  energy  has  been  one  of 
the  key  factors  in  the  building  of  this 
Nation.  Although  the  United  States 
faces  difficult  energy  problems  in  the 
years  ahead,  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
long  run  this  Nation  will  solve  its  energy 
problems. 

The  Congress  must  act  now  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  funds  are  available 
for  efficient  development  of  new  re- 
sources, and  new  methods  of  utilizing 
older  resources.  We  must  also  make  sure 
that  in  the  rush  to  meet  the  energy  chal- 
lenge we  do  not  forget  the  necessity  of 
protecting  our  envlrorunent  and  re- 
sources. This  bill  will  allow  a  coordinated 
Federal  effort  in  the  field  of  energy  re- 
search and  development  while  providing 
sufficient  funds  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  safeguard  our 
fragile  environment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michkl>. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Flndlit  is  in  the  Middle 
East  on  official  business  this  week  and 
therefore,  will  not  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
Special  Energy  Research  and  Etevelop- 
ment  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  He  has,  however,  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  has 
outlined  his  views  on  It  in  a  letter  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  his  let- 
ter In  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 


APBH.  29,  1974. 
Hon   Robert  H  Michel, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  The  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  fine  work  on 
the  Special  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Act  for  FY  75.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  measure  and  only  a 
matter  of  great  humanitarian  concern  pre- 
vents me  from  being  In  Washington  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

This  funding  proposal  assumes  great  im- 
portance because  of  the  continuing  energy 
Bhortape.  and  will  provide  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  carry  forward  with  "Project 
Independence'  at  the  moet  rapid  pace  pos- 
sible. As  you  know,  the  bill  contains  a  "0 
percent  Increase  in  funding  over  last  year, 
and  hopefully  will  significantly  accelerate 
the  Federal  energy  research  and  development 
effort,  especially  as  It  relates  to  atomic  en- 
ergy and  coal  gasification  and  llquefactldn 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  with  the  »54 
million  provided  to  the  £:nvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  develop  methods  to  control 
pollutants,  beginning  with  energy  extraction 
through  end  use.  Over  half  of  this  amount 
:s  to  be  used  to  initiate  commercial  demon- 
stration of  chemical  coal  cleaning  tech- 
nology. 

Other  agencies  also  receive  a  substantial 
commitment.  The  Interior  Department  will 
now  be  able  to  undertake  extensive  research 
activities  on  coal  gaeiflcatlon  and  mining, 
which  Is  so  Important  to  Illinois. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  en- 
abled to  develop  advanced  reactors  and  ex- 
pand laser  research.  NASA.  DOT.  and  FEO 
also  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  with  im- 
portant energy-related  programs. 

In  my  view,  the  $2.27  billion  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  energy  research  and 
development  represents  a  wise  Investment 
In  our  nation's  future,  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
entire  amount  will  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Findley, 
Xepreaentative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Whitten)  .  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection. 

ENVniONMBNTAI,      PROnCTlOW      ACENCT 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  co- 
operation with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon),  out  subcommittee  held 
hearings  to  determine  which  Items  in  the 
budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  be  appropriately  included 
in  this  overall  energy  package. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  as  submitted 
to  our  committee,  totaled  $191,000,000. 
However,  the  committee  in  reviewing  the 
request  determined  that  $137,000,000  of 
the  request  was  more  directly  related  to 
the  agency's  ongoing  programs  than  to 
the  special  energy  program.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  deferred  consideration 
of  the  $137,000,000.  without  prejudice, 
and  will  consider  that  portion  of  the  re- 
quest in  reporting  the  agency's  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Therefore  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $54,000,000 
for  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency.  These  funds  will  be  used  by  the 
agency  in  their  control  technology  pro- 
gram to  develop  methods  to  control  pol- 
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lutants  associated  with  energy  extrac- 
tion, transmission,  production,  conver- 
sion and  end  use. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
$54,000,000  be  distributed  by  program 
as  follows: 

Complete  pilot  scale  evaluation  of  fine 
particulate  control  technology  on  com- 
bustion sources,  $4,000,000; 

Demonstrate  advanced  waste  heat  con- 
trol and  utilization  technology  including 
dry  cooling  towers  and  closed  loop  sys- 
tems, $3,000,000; 

Develop  commercially  practicable  fuel 
cell  designs  for  both  stationary  and  mo- 
bile energy  storage  and  transmission  ap- 
plication, $6,000,000; 

Demonstrate  the  commercial  applica- 
tion of  municipal  waste  as  an  energy 
source  for  industrial  combustion,  $1,000,- 
000; 

Initiate  commercial  demonstration  of 
chemical  coal  cleaning  technology,  $34,- 
000,000;  and 

Improve  stationary  combustion  tech- 
niques for  the  control  of  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions,  $6,000,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  other  items  In  our  bill  that  are  not  in- 
cluded here  have  in  no  way  been  jeop- 
ardized so  far  as  Inclusion  in  our  regu- 
lar bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  remain- 
ing $137,000,000  will  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  our  regular  agriculture — Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  supporting  the 

passage  of  this  bill  without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Join  fully  In  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  $54,- 
000,000  we  Included  In  this  bill  is  for 
high  priority  Items,  such  as  completing 
the  pilot  scale  evaluation  of  fine  particu- 
late control  on  combustion  sources, 
chemical  coal  cleaning,  and  fuel  cell 
work.  These  are  needed  so  we  can  make 
the  shift  back  from  scarce  energy  fuels, 
such  as  oil  and  natural  gas,  to  the  use  of 
coal  in  the  production  of  electricity.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  the  east 
coast  where  we  are  bothered  by  the  emis- 
sions from  coal-bumlng  generators. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  all  of  the  coun- 
try that  this  research  be  expedited.  The 
committee  recognized  that.  Funds  for 
this  Important  research  are  included  in 
the  bill  and,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out 
so  well,  the  remaining  $137,000,000  of 
the  budget  request  has  been  deferred 
and  will  be  considered  along  with  our 
regular  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  would  urge  adoption  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen),  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  many  of  the  very  Important  aspects 
of  the  measure. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  total  amount  recommend- 
ed in  chapter  in  is  $557,933,000.  Tills  is 


an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1974  of 
$347,439,000.  It  Is  $3,700,000  below  the 
budget  estimates.  The  major  changes 
made  by  the  committee  were  additional 
funding  for  research  on  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  and  re- 
search on  tar  sand  and  hea\'y  oil  produc- 
tion. 

Also,  there  is  an  increase  for  geother- 
mal research.  A  $10  million  contingency 
fund  in  the  fuel  allocation,  oil  and  gas 
programs  was  deleted  by  the  committee 
because  of  a  lack  of  authorization.  We 
also  reduced  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Al- 
location by  $400,000,  because  we  felt  that 
their  budget  was  sufficiently  reflective  of 
their  needs.  There  is  also  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  energy  conservation  and 
analysis  account. 

The  total  budget  requests  were  pro- 
vided for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
the  Geological  Survey.  May  I  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  urge 
each  Member  to  read  the  hearing 
record,  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  Information  on  the  entire  en- 
ergy problem.  This  committee  has  been 
dealing  with  the  energy  problem  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  have,  through  the 
years,  provided  additional  funds  for  en- 
ergy research  so  that  the  agencies  we 
fund  have  adequate  knowledge  on  the 
resources  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  also  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
not  the  complete  energy  picture.  Most  of 
the  reclamation  research  programs  rel- 
ative to  strip  mining  are  not  Included  in 
this  bill.  These  programs  will  be  reflected 
in  the  subcommittee's  regular  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Also,  the  funds  for  health  and  safety 
research  and  enforcement  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  but  will  be  contained 
in  the  regular  bill.  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  Dr.  Pecora,  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  later  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated 
to  the  committee  that  If  the  United 
States  was  to  survive  as  a  free  Nation.  It 
must  have  an  option  of  choices  for  de- 
velopment of  Its  energy.  This  Is  why,  long 
ago,  the  committee  began  to  Increase 
funding  for  areas  such  as  the  Geological 
Survey  and  for  offshore  leasing.  The 
committee  tried  as  best  It  could  to  in- 
crease the  research  effort  to  discover 
more  sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  committee 
also  to  realize  that  our  total  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area  Is  515  million  acres, 
of  which  5.6  million  acres  have  been 
leased,  or  1.1  percent.  These  leases  yield 
currently  11  percent,  or  about  1,320,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  of  the  current  U.S. 
total  production,  which  Is  about  12  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Also,  the  committee  should  realize 
that  two-thirds  of  the  oil  in  the  United 
States  is  cuirently  still  in  the  wells. 
There  is  money  in  this  bill  to  provide  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  funding  nec- 
essary for  research  on  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  of  oil. 

The  subject  of  oil  shale  is  being  widely 
discussed    in    the    United    States   by    a 


variety  of  agencies.  The  committee  has 
funded  necessary  research  in  this  area, 
which  we  feel  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant. There  are  several  high  risks  in  the 
development  of  oil  shale,  particularly  in 
the  environmental  category.  One  is  the 
displacement  of  spoils  and  the  placement 
of  those  spoils.  The  second  thing  is  the 
problem  of  vater.  This  land  lies  in  the 
arid  areas  of  the  West  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  water.  There  is  money  added 
to  the  Geological  Survey  for  research  in 
hydrology  relating  to  the  six  oil  shale 
leases  which  have  or  will  be  granted.  The 
leases  will  be  granted  as  pilot  projects  to 
see  what  results  occur.  These  leases  will 
be  continually  monitored  including  the 
results  of  disposition  of  spoils  and  water. 
There  are  various  processes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  some  thoughts  about  which  will 
be  most  appropriate.  I  think  the  answers 
will  be  more  fully  developed  after  the 
research  has  been  conducted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  well  to  re- 
mind the  committee  that  it  takes  a  ton 
of  rock  to  secure  one  barrel  of  oil.  so 
once  we  begin,  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  could  well  become  a  desert 
if  caution  is  not  exercised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  greatlj'  ex- 
pand coal  production,  of  which  we  have 
an  estimated  reserve  of  approximately  3 
trillion  tons  and  a  known  reser\*e  of  1.6 
trillion  tons,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  difficult  problems  and  these  prob- 
lems are  going  to  require  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  a  lot  of  analysis  and  dis- 
cussions. Remember  that  our  current 
production  of  coal  is  only  650  million 
tons  per  year. 

For  instance,  in  strip  mining,  there  Is 
a  problem  of  reclamation  and  a  problem 
of  water.  In  the  use  of  coal,  we  also  have 
the  problem  of  the  labor  force. 

At  the  current  time,  according  to  sta- 
tistics received  by  the  committee,  the 
average  age  of  the  labor  force  is  over 
age  40.  so  there  is  the  training  of  a  brand 
new  labor  force  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  also  faced  with 
problems  in  our  transportation  industry, 
and  we  must  also  develop  better  deep- 
mining  technologj'.  Part  of  the  money  in 
the  bill  today  provides  for  some  new 
work  in  the  deep  mining. 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  coal  reserves  are  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States;  36  per- 
cent of  the  petroleum,  onshore  and  off- 
shore, is  on  U.S.  public  lands;  43  percent 
of  natural  gas  is  on  the  offshore  and  on- 
shore public  lands:  60  percent  of  the 
geothermal  resource  is  in  public  lands: 
and  85  percent  of  the  oil  shale  of  the 
United  States  is  in  public  lands.  The 
trans-Alaska  oil  is  projected  to  yield  2 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  the  year 
1978. 

From  all  sources  today  we  domestically 
produce  about  12  million  barrels  of  o:l 
per  day.  and  the  total  use  of  the  United 
States  is  approximately  18  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Now,  when  we  consider  what  the  total 
use  is  we  must  note  that  any  attempt  to 
meet  the  escalating  use  for  the  future 
demands:  First,  future  secondar?.'  and 
tertiaiy  oil  recoverv-;  second,  conver^ion 
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of  coal  to  substitute  fuels,  with  environ- 
mental safeguards  provided;  third,  the 
development  of  geothermal  solar  and 
atomic  energy;  fourth,  the  fullest  use  of 
whatever  hydro  facilities  we  have  on  line 
at  the  current  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  urges 
the  support  of  this  research,  because  we 
must  have  it  if  we  are  to  survive.  We 
also  urge  that  a  maxmium  program  of 
conservation  of  energy,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection of  environment,  be  completely 
complied    with    throut;hout    the    United 


States,  because  we  must  remember  that 
fossil  fuels  are  not  replaceable. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  de- 
cision to  present  a  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  "energy  crisis."  Certainly, 
such  special  attention  and  realistic 
funding  has  appeal  and  will  yield  re- 
sults. 

Yet.  I  submit  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  this  Congress,  that  equally  dev- 
astating crises  exist  in  other  areas  of 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


our  Nations  natural  resources  such  as 
nonenergy  minerals;  timber  and  lum- 
ber; and  water. 

Should  this  Congress,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  this  Na- 
tion fail  to  see  that  these  other  vital  and 
necessary  resources  are  investigated, 
conserved  and  used  more  wisely,  then 
our  future  will  be  clogged  increasingly 
with  crises  and  never-ending  shortages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
breakdown  and  other  information  for 
the  information  of  the  Members: 


1974 


Estimate 
19;b 


Comnittet 


1S74 


Estimate 
197b 


Committee 
1975 


Geothermal ^$2,556,000)        ($9,774,000)        (19.774,000) 

— 4i . — ^— — 

Oevetop    peophysical,    peochemrcal,    ?ty'i  - 

hydrologic  tectinques  lor  locating  ;eo-  A 

theimal  resources  775,000  1,978,0C0  1.97g,0fcC 

Identity  geothermal  tarjet  areas  and  ap- 
pi.-.ise  national  resource  base  747,000  3, 25?.  000  3  2'i?  Crc 

Develop  methodology  tor  predictmij  en- 
ergy potential  and  longeyity  ot  geo- 
Iheimal  reservoiis  748  000  ?,  852, 000  2  fiS'  P'.'C 

Develop  capability  to  predict  environ- 
mental impact  of  Keottiermal  fluid  with- 
rtrawal  150,000  1,051.000  1   OM  DOO 

Develop  knowledge  of  interaction'i  of  rocks 
minerals,  and  geothermal  fluids  at  var- 
ious temperatures  and  pressures  400,000  4P0  cro 

Determine  energy  potential  of    leep  un-  J:  I 

eiplored  geothermal  rpseivoiis  _..         t      239  000  241,000  242,000 


Geological  and  mineral  su'veys  (J7. 567, 000)       ({30,851,000)       ($30,651,000) 

Pepi/jnal  foolnpir  ha?ards  mapping  _.. 4,500,000  4  500  000 

D(?teim;nc  location  and  propertirs  of  CP8l 

resources,  cnal  environment,!!  analysis  1  Oil  000  2,496,000  ?  4%  Ot'O 

Develop  ipic  n-aticn  leading  to  ejpanded 
onshore  exr.'loration  possibilitir's  foi  liI 
and  gas  1,393,000  4,888,000  4.888  000 

Identity  the  c'l^liihution  quantiiy,  and 
grade  of  01' «hale  resources  403  1   040,000  1  040.000 

Exploralif>n  research  and  uranium  lesouice 
assessment  1.239,000  4,174,000  4,174  000 

Develop  energy  resource  data  svstem       >, 400, 000  1.400  000 

Assessment  of  non-energy  miiieral  re- 
source requirements  necessitated  by 
expanded  energy  developmeni  500,000  500,000 

Resource  and  environmental  assessment 
tor  OCS  oil  and  gas  3,885  000  11.853,000  11853,(>0O 

VtaXer  Investigations  on  oil  shale  hydrol- 
ogy and  coal  hydrology  (water  needs 
for  development  of  these  resources)  2  500,000  2,500,000 

Total :... 10, 123, 000  43,125,000  437^5  000 


Energy (J22,  7%  000) 

High  Btu  gasification .:  '.  7,400,000 

Coal  Irqoelaclion "    1,879,000 

Basic  research  data  on  chemistry  of  coal 

and  conversion  processes  2.  200,  000 
Combined     power    c/cles    gas    turt]ine. 

steam  turbine  .  .  400. 000 
Environmental  problems  associated  with 

situ  oil  shale  retorting  2.  595.  000 

Stimulation  of  oil  and  ga«  3,600,000 

Heavy  oil  recovery                                   ,    ,  3.025,000 

Other  coal  pro|er|s                                      .  :' 2, 712  000 

GSA  and  pay  annualization  .;,. 

Metallurgy  -   (785  000) 

Sulfur-cxides  removal  from  power  plant 

stack  gases  (citrate  process)  100  000 
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($81,108,000)       ($88,108,000) 


n.  200. 000 

27.388.000 

3. 200,  000 

1,  300,  000 

2,995  000 

17,000,000 

4,  025,  000 

2,712.000 

288, 000 

(3  900.000) 
2  000,  000 


19.  ?00  OCP 
27.  388.  000 

3,20(5  ODO 

1,300.000 

2.955  000 

25,000  000 

6.025,000 

2.712,000 

288.000 

('.,  100,  fiOO, 


2,  000, 000 


Energy  use  patterns  in  metallurgical  proc- 
essing .  $200,000  $500,000  T5uC,000 

Eit'Ktion  ct  uranium  from  low  grade  do- 
mestic ores  .200,000  1   100,  000  I   100.000 

Geothermal  300.000  300.000  500  COO 

Wining  (7. 460, 000)        (52.  lOo!  000)        (52,100.000) 

Imrrcved  coal  mining  technology     7.460.000  46  200,000  46  200,000 

Oil 'hale  mining  research        5  600.000  5  600  000 

Other  mining  research     .      300,000  300,000 

Data  rollection  and  analysis  (De- 
crease IS  due  to  a  transfer  ot  a 
poition  of  these  activities  to  FEO. 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  still  retain 
basic  data  collection  lesponsi- 
bility)    (4.500  000)  (3.000  000)  (3  000  000) 

Total  32,541,000         137,108.000         144,308,000 


OfFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 


Coal  liquefaction       

Vn  500  000 
25,  40O.  000 
19,  700,  000 

^. 600, 000 
|».  200, 000 

-t 

$79,  600,  000 
37  800  000 
49,  000.  000 

12.700,000 
34  000,000 

$79.  600  0(10 
37  800  000 
49  000  OOO 

12.  70C,0C0 
34,000.000 

$42,100,000 

21,637,000 
6,  563, 000 

$42,100,000 
21,637,000 

High  Btu  gasification 

low  Btu  gasification 

Advanced  research  and  supporting  tech- 
nnlopy:  systems  studies 

$8,600,000 
2,400,000 

Advanced  power  systems  (including  $7,- 

Administralicn 

6  563  000 

500  000  for  MHD) 

Total           

Direct  boiler  combustion    . 

123, 400, 000 

283,400,000 

283, 400, 000 

FUEL  ALLOCATION,  OIL  AND  GAS 


Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation  includes 
2  107  positions,  implementation  ot 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas;  includes  118  posi- 
tions; emergency  preparedness,  oil 
impoit.  etc  


$21  800,  000  $57, 200,  000 


2,  330,  000 


2,  900,  000 


$5f.,  800,000 


2,  900.  OOC 


'Contincency    lund"— contingent     upon 
enactment  of  Emergency  Energy  Act $10, 000, 000  $10, 000,  OCO 

Total      36,130.000  70.100,000 


59,  700, 000 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  ANALYSIS 


Office  of   Energy  Conservation,   includes 

42  ()ositions 
Inerty  Conservation  Research 


$900,000 
5,  OOO,  OCO 


$6,400,000 
16,500,000 


$5,900,000 
16,500,000 


Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis;  it»- 
cludes  90  positions $2,400,000  J5,000,000  $5,000,000 

Total         8,300,000  27,900,000  27.400,000 


I  Does  not  include  the  $18,000,000  provided  in  tbe  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1974. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Geological  Survey 
Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Appropriation,  1974 $10,123,000 

Estimate,  1975 43, 125,  000 

Recommended,    1975 43,125,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,  1974 -.33,002,000 

E.stlmate.  1975 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
Committee  compared  with  the  1974  appro- 
priation to  date,  by  activity.  Is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Enacted 

to  date, 

1974 


Committee 
bill. 
1975 


J2.  556.  000    J9.  774.000 


Geothermal 

investigations. 
Geologic  and 

mineral  resource 

surveys  and 

mapping 7.567,000    30,851,000 

Water  resources 

investigations 

related  to  energy 2,  500.  000 


Total 10,123,000    43,125,000 


Ch,3nge 
-:  J7.  218,  000 

-  23.  284  000 

-^ 2,  500,  000 
-f-33,  002,  000 


Funds  provided  under  the  geothermal  In- 
vestigations activity  will  provide  for  devel- 
opment of  techniques  for  locating  geothermal 
resources,  for  Identification  of  target  geo- 
thermal resource  areas,  for  development  of 
techniques  for  predicting  the  energy  poten- 
tial and  longevity  of  specific  geothermal 
reservoirs,  for  assessing  the  environmental 
impact  of  fluid  withdrawal  from  geotliermal 
reservoirs,  and  for  measuring  the  energy 
potential  of  deep  unexplored  reservoirs. 

Under  the  geologic  and  mineral  resource 
surveys  activity,  funds  recommended  will 
provide  for  regional  geologic  hazard  mapping 
to  identify  areas  where  there  is  a  potential 
for  floods,  earthquakes,  and  other  hazards. 
Such  an  effort  will  assist  in  making  Intelli- 
gent decisions  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  energy  facilities.  Funds  recommended  un- 
der this  activity  will  also  provide  for  an 
accelerated  program  to  identify  the  location 
and  properties  of  domestic  energy  resources 
such  as  coal,  oil  and  gas,  oil  shale,  and 
uranium.  In  addition,  the  funds  recom- 
mended under  this  activity  will  provide  for 
offshore  oil  and  gas  resource  investigations 
and  the  assessment  of  environmental  prob- 
lems related  to  off-shore  oU  and  gas  opera- 
tions. 

Funds  Included  in  the  bill  for  water  re- 
sources investigations  will  provide  for  assess- 
ments of  the  Impact  on  various  hydrologic 
systems  of  development  of  energy  resources 
such  as  coal  and  oil  shale. 

The  Committee  bill  includes  $2,625,000 
which  was  transmitted  to  Congress  as  a 
budget  amendment  in  H  Doc.  93-286.  These 
additional  funds  will  provide  increased  capa- 
bility for  assessment  of  energy-related  off- 
shore environmental  problems  in  target  areas 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

BITREATr   OF   MINES 

Mines  and  minerals 


Appropriation,  1974 

Estimate,  1975 

Recommended,  1975 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1974. 

Estimate,    1975 


$32,541,000 
137,108.000 
144,308,000 

-     :  111,767,000 
-,-7,200,000 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
Committee  compared  with  the  1974  appro- 
priation to  date,  by  activity,  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Enacted  to 
date,  1974 


Committee 
bill,  1975 


Change 


!rgy 
Metallurgy  re- 
search related 

to  energy 

Mining  research., 
Data  collection 
and  analysis.. 


$22,  796  000    $88,  108,  000    -f  $65,  312, 000 


785, 000 
7, 460, 000 


4, 100. 000 
52, 100, 000 


43,315,000 
-t- 44, 640, 000 


1,500,000 -1.500,000 

Total 32,541,000    144,308,000    -mi,767,000 


The  net  increase  of  $7,200,000  abo%e  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  a  decrease  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  Hydrane  high-Btu  gasifica- 
tion project  at  Morgantown,  W.  Virginia,  and 
increases  of  $8,000,000  for  research  on  stimu- 
lation of  petroleum  and  gas  production,  $2,- 
000,000  for  research  on  tar  sand  and  heavy 
oil  prodiiction,  and  $200,000  for  geothermal 
research. 

The  Committee  believes  that  an  effective 
short-term  answer  that  research  can  offer  to 
help  solve  the  energy  problems  facing  the 
Nation  is  to  develop  the  capability  to  recover 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  already  located 
but  unproducible  by  methods  now  in  use.  In 
the  course  of  its  hearings,  the  Committee 
found  that  the  budget  request  for  this  type 
of  research  was  below  that  recommended  by 
the  Interagency  working  panel  which  pro- 
posed the  program  for  Increased  oil  and  gas 
recovery.  The  Committee  believes  that 
through  additional  testing,  with  emphasis 
on  technological  development,  many  recovery 
methods  may  provide  the  means  for  freeing 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and  trillions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  major  component  of  the  energy  re- 
search activity,  other  than  the  oil  and  gas 
recovery  program  discussed  above,  is  an  ac- 
celeration of  several  processes  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  conversion  of  coal  to 
high-Btu  gas  and  to  liquid  fuels.  In  the 
hlgh-Btu  gas  program,  funds  are  provided  to 
accelerate  completion  and  startup  of  the 
large  Synthane  pilot  plant  scheduled  for 
the  fall  of  1974.  Also,  a  major  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  supporting  R&D  informa- 
tion vitally  needed  for  successful  operation 
of  all  processes — materals  of  construction 
able  to  withstand  high  temperatures  and 
corrosive  atmospheres,  development  of  valves 
and  apparatus  capable  of  feeding  coal  and 
withdrawing  char  from  pressure  vessels,  and 
basic  engineering  data  such  as  for  fluid  beds 
operating  at  high  temperature  and  pressure. 
In  the  liquefaction  program,  funds  are 
Included  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  process  developm.ent  unit  for  testing  the 
Syntholl  prcx:ess  developed  by  the  Bureau. 
The  Syntholl  process  has  proved  in  the 
laboratory  that  even  low-grade,  high  sulfur 
and  ash  coal  can  be  converted  Into  a  pre- 
mium quality  fuel  oil  that  can  be  burned  in 
power  and  Industrial  plants  without  exceed- 
ing pollution  emission  standards. 

Projects  conducted  under  the  metallurgy 
research  activity  include  the  development  of 
the  citrate  process  for  removal  of  sulfur 
oxides  from  power  plant  stack  gases,  deter- 
mination of  the  energy  use  patterns  in 
metallurgical  processing,  development  of 
techniques  for  extraction  of  uranium  from 
low  grade  domestic  ores,  and  research  on  the 
corrosive  effects  of  geothermal  steam  on 
metals. 

Under  the  mining  research  activity,  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  above  1974  is  for  expan- 
sion of  the  comprehensive  coal  mining  re- 
search and  development  program  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  initiated  in  FY  1974  to  help 
to  provide  the  improved  mining  systems  re- 
quired to  assure  the  continued  availability 
of  this  vital  energy  resource  at  competitive 
cost  with  the  environmental  and  other  safe- 
guards demanded  by  society.  If  coal  is  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs,  coal  produc- 
tion must  Increase  significantly.  Present 
projections  show  that  this  Increase  may  re- 
quire a  trebling  of  production  between  now 
and  1985. 

Elements  of  the  expanded  mining  research 
program  include:  improvements  in  coal  mine 
development  systems  to  reduce  the  time-to- 
production  requirements  for  underground 
mining,  adoption  of  the  longwall  mining 
method  to  mining  conditions  In  the  United 
States  and  automation  to  improve  produc- 
tivity, automation  of  the  continuous  miner 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system  which 
produces  more  than  half  of  our  underground 
coal,  development  of  mining  methods  and 
equipment  for  the  efficient  mining  of  thick 


or  pitching  coal  and  lignite  seams  which  con- 
stitute a  substantial  portion  of  recoverable 
fossil  fuel  reserves,  and  development  of  tech- 
nology to  predict  and  control  environmental 
aspects  of  underground  mining  such  as  sub- 
sidence, acid  mine  drainage,  coalbed  fires, 
and  waste  disposal. 

The  reduction  shown  in  the  data  collection 
and  analysis  activity  reflects  the  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  this  activity  related  to  energy  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Office.  Included  in  the 
1974  base  program  for  this  activity  is  $4,500.- 
000  for  on-going  work  In  data  collection  and 
analysis  relating  to  energy. 

The  accompanying  bU!  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  in  this  appropriation 
for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  explcsives  in 
the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

OFFICE    OF   COAL    RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 $123,400,000 

Estimate,  1975 283,400,000 

Recommended,  1975 283,  400.  000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1974 -^  160.  000,  000 

Estimate,  1975 

The  total  amount  recomended  by  the  Ckim- 
mlttee,  compared  with  the  1974  appropria- 
tion to  date,  by  activity,  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Enacted  to 
date,  1974 


Committee 
bill,  1975 


Change 


Coal  liquefaction 

Higti-Btu  gasifi- 
cation  

Low-Btu  gas 
power 

Advanced  power 
systems , 

Direct  boiler 
combustion 

"Pioneer  Plant" 
projects 

Advanced  re- 
search and 
supporting 
technology  and 
systems  stud- 
ies _ _.. 

Administration 
and  super- 
vision  


$43,500,000  $79,600,000  -(-$36,100,000 

25,  400.  000  37,  800,  000  -f  12, 400,  000 

19,  700,  000  49, 000, 000  -f  29, 300, 000 

9, 600,  000  12, 700, 000  -f  3, 100, 000 

14,200,000  34,000.000  -f  19, 800  000 

42,100,000  -f42, 100.000 


8,600,000      21,637  000      4^13  037,000 

2,  400, 000       6,  563,  000       -f  4, 163  000 
Total 123,400,000    283,400,000    -H60,  000,  000 

The  increases  provided  in  this  appropria- 
tion are  to  scale-up  and  accelerate  on-going 
research  projects  aimed  at  developing  tech- 
nology for  the  clean,  efficient  utilization  of 
coal.  The  "Pioneer  Plant"  program,  for  which 
$42.1  mUllon  is  provided,  is  a  new  program 
which  will  make  use  of  private  sector  plants 
which  are  under  construction  or  in  operation 
for  the  production  of  refined  fossil  fuels.  The 
major  purpyose  of  this  program  is  to  share 
the  risk  with  private  developers  in  taking 
old  technology,  upgrading  it  to  be  consistent 
with  new  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments, and  putting  it  into  use  with  the  Fed- 
eral investment  covering  only  that  part  of 
the  process  which  involves  significant  tech- 
nical risks.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  pro- 
gram will  attract  substantial  co -sponsorship 
funding  from  the  private  sector. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  several  of  the 
pilot  plant  projects  funded  in  this  appropria- 
tion have  experienced  some  cost  overruns. 
The  Committee  expects  the  Department  to 
keep  it  fully  apprised  of  actions  taken  to 
reduce  these  overruns  and  pixiposed  actions 
to  deal  with  future  overruns. 

FUEL    ALLOCATION,    OIL    AND    GAS    PROGRAMS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1974 $36,130,000 

Estimate,  1975 70,  100.  000 

Recommended,  1975 59.  700,  000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1974 -  23,  570.  0(X) 

Estimate,  1975 —10,400.000 

The  Committee  recommendation  will  pro- 
vide $56,800,000  for  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Allocation  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the    Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act. 
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90o!ooo  for  tb.  offlc  of  ou  and  G«.  T^e  to-  Members  of  this  House  gas  yet  to  be  discovered  In  the  United 

crease  o^vr  1874  for  the  Office  of  PeUoieum  .,  ^"®  P***  8  months  have  shown  OS  the  States  than  all  the  energy  we  have  used 

AUocation  will  provide  for  anniiaUsation  of  dimensions  of  the  American  energy  prob-  up  to  now  in  our  entire  history.  The 

funding  and  personnel  provided  In  tbe  two  ^cm,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  OuT  U8Q8  estimates  that  on  our  Outer  Con- 

1974  supplemental  appropriauons.  energy  policies  have  not  withstood  the  tinental  Shelf  alone  we  have  reserves  of  • 

coX'en'^ipi.^utr^r^^'rir  n^^.t '"'""""  "^'  *■' '""''  ^"^"^  ''U'^'^  '^"^^^°'  f  ^^  «^  '^»°" 

vided  In  the  Sunni^entai  AoDrowiation  Act  t^             ^                 ,  ^  .^  ^"^'*^   ^^^   °^   natural   gas.   Those   are 

1874.  The.:  f^l^^^e  to  tS'^a^lfbie  ^'y  ^,5"  ^''^^F'^  ^f^f  "^t  the  United  incredible  figures  and  we  can  greatly  in- 

upon  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Energy  ^'*'*^'    *^'"    aoout    6    percent   of    the  crease  OUT  offshore  oil  production — with 

Act.  The  CkMnmlttee  bUl  for  1975  deletes  this  ^0"d  s    population,    is    now    consuming  tiie  will  to  do  so. 

contingency  fund.  If  additional  funda  are  °^"  35  percent  of  the  planet's  total  en-  The  bonuses  and  royalties  from  the 

required  by  future  energy  leguuiion.  the  re-  ergy  and  mineral  producUon.  The  aver-  .sale  of  OCS  leases  broueht  SR  billion  in 

quiremcnu  can  be  provided  in  a  future  .up-  age  American  uses  as  much  energy  in  revenues  to  the^re™  in  Lca^^^^^^^ 

piemeutai  appropriation  bui.  a  few  days  as  half  the  individuals  iL  the  This  is  a  sLfLgre^te7than  the  entire 

OFFICE  or  T«  B^^s^r  world  consume  in  1  year.  America  has  inves  menHve   a^^  mlkSrtodar  An 

Appropriation.  1974 ,19,  loo.  000  IfthSnlL  .h/^L  ^""^  ^    demands  f^,  yie  futuie  do  not  consider  the  poten- 

Estunate,  1975 -500.000  wi^outmajor  changes  in  its  energy  sup-  tial    major   shift   to   coal   this   country 

The  Committee  recommendation  wui  pro-  f^^t^^^^^^^^u^^          ^""^  ^°'"'?^  ^  ''^^  fortunately  make.  We  have  enough 

vide  $22,400,000  for  the  Office  of  Energy  Con-  Ey^^**  °"^  ^^°Z  energy  use  pattern,  coal  resources  to  last  us  300  years 

nervation,  a  decrease  of  $500,000  below  the  ■^^''"5"'*™  P^^^ern  Is  complex.  qut  Nation  has  been  described  as  the 

budget  ertlmate.  The  bill  also  provides  $6.-  This  bill   is  complex.   We  are  appro-  Saudi  ArabiTofthew^Idi^^^^ms^  U^p 

0<x.000  for  the  omce  of  Eiiergy  Data  and  Priating  over  $2.2  billion  dealing  exclu-  gSJe  dtS^U  t^^  f  u^  SSto  ^^J 

^^^llrjurpoee  of  the  o«ce  of  Energy  Con-  T^ts^'^ o^^T^  ^TcS^  LSI  '^l.'^'  This  bui  makes  a  tremendSus 
eerratton  Is  to  reduce  energy  demand  growth  con^imntlon  ^nH^n^^o^  ^'  '^f^^^  dollar  commitment  to  develop  the  tech- 
a»  rapidly  as  possible  undefcondlttons^of  ac-  t^*S^p^'  t^  .,r^^  ff""*'"^*^-  "<"<«y  necessary  for  the  orderly  develop- 
«*pfb»e8oc»o-econom.c  imp^-ts  Major  ftinc-  J^  ^^^If^  ^^  expertise  of  many  Fed-  ment  of  our  vast  coal  and  other  fossU 
uona  include  developing  and  implementing  l'^.  »«««es.  I  am  coovmced  this  is  the  fuel  resources.  It  strengthens  and  accel- 
v^iuntary  and  mandatory  energy  oonaerva-  „;r.S!r  ?"  !^^  toward  energy  self-  erates  ongoing  programs  in  the  Bureau 
tton  pouciea  and  action,  for  both  public  and  sufficiency,  toward  energy  Independence,  of  Mines  andUie  Office  of  Coal  Res^rch 
private  sectors:  developing  motUTitionai  ed-  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  a  aimed  atlSi^rtiiS^al  tS  new^S 
ncatlon  programs  on  energy  conservauon  for  remark  Daniel  Webster  made  about  a  K^^it,„  tJt^ti  01* -1  V^  new  ciean 
tbe  American  public  and  carryine  out  an  rommitrnpnt  fh^ric^^Li^fi  •  burning  petroleum  substitutes.  The  un- 
aggressive mult'^media  pubT'inL^'ti^n  arS^T^LSj^  200  ,^f^LT/L^H"  ^^^*^^°"  °'  ^^  techniques  vnU  enable 
and  conirumer  awareness  program;  manag-  ,  ,  ^-  ^^^"^  200  years  ago,  he  said:  us  to  convert  coal  to  Clean  energy  for  use 
Ing.  monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  Fed-  „  ,  ^k  .^'*^  "^'  resources  of  our  land,  in  pOT^er  plants  as  pipeline  gas  for  In- 
eral  agency  energy  reduction  program;  pro-  7^1:,.  J!i'  ^  '^.*"-  ^^^^  "P  "^  Instltu-  dustrlal  space  heating  and  for  heaw  in- 
vidlng  technical  assistance  on  energy  con-  "?«^Pro«note  «U  Its  great  Interests,  and  see  du^trial  fuel  ^'  ^  "^  ^or  neavj  in 
servatlon  to  state,  local  governments  and  **»*">*'  »■»  »»»  »«  our  day  and  generation  'rhirKiTi  t;^,,,M^„c  r.,„^  # 
others  including  Federal  agencies  and  toe  "^^  «'*  V^orm  something  worthy  to  be  This  blU  provides  funds  for  new  pro- 
Congress:  evaluating  the  success  of  conaerva-  "-einemberedL  grams  m  an  attempt  to  Capitalize  on  ex- 
tion  action.^  and  acting  as  "lead  agency"  in  We  are  beelnnlnc  t.o  rfn  thi<:  w«  a„.»  ^^^^^  facilities  and  technologies  in  the 
conducting  and  managing  the  Federal  R&D  beciLt^  Ko^^fat^  AJh  ^  ^"''*^  ^«='°^  ^  multiply  private  in- 
ppogram  In  end-u.se  energ^-  con.servation.  l!?,!!^^  formulate  a  reahstic  energy  itiatives  in  energy  research.  It  funds  pro- 
of the  $22,400,000  provided  for  the  Office  Po^cy  i«"  ourseives.  and  this  has  been  grams  aimed  at  using  coal  directly  in  di- 
of  Energy  Conservation.  $16,500,000  will  be  foupied  With  consultation  with  other  rect  boiler  combustion  with  a  clean  gas 
used  for  energy  con.scrvation  research  In  the  nations  concerning  global  energy  prob-  fuel  as  a  result 

S^^'1w^*S5ol'^t?^t"^^ri^.?  m"""""^'     '*"'■   T^  ^"^  ^'"""^  ^   ^^^^   ^""^^         If  we  can  minimize  the  technical  prob- 

Z'^i.l^ii^S^'.nTror^^lTZ::^  Tu^er^^'^-'Ld'rbo'veal^  w?h?v'  Z'  °'  '''^' }'  *"l^  ^^"^^^  "^«  ^^  "^««- 

studles  related  to  energy  conservation   f$T-  °   L iS.U      ^^  ^^^f  ^^'  *^  ^^^  ^^""  ^'^   ^^^   ^^^ese  proJecU.  and  if  we  can 

500,000).  The  rwnaining  $5,900,000  will  pro'-  concerted  search  for  new  sources  of  perfect  new  mining  techniques  we  could 

Tide  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Office.  energy     which     we     must     have — solar  conceivably    realize   commercial    results 

The  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Data  energy,    geothermal,    coal    liquefaction,  from  this  Investment  by  the  end  of  the 

and    Analysis   is   to   formulate   and   recom-  coal  gasification,  MHD — any  new  form  of  decade  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 

mend  policy  for  energy  data  development,  energy  that  may  arise  from  research  and  This  bill  not  nnlv  nmviriM  fiinri^fn,- 

providing  a  focal  point  in  the  Federal  govern-  has  a  technical  and  oractiral  ranahliitv  ^n^s  om  noi  omy  provides  funds  foi 

ment  for  energy  data  analysis.  This  ^lysls  to  serve  uTThaf^  the  ar^a  ^Wp  thi=  '^^'  ^^O^^^^y  to  develop  OUT  f OSsU  fuels, 

involves     monitoring    emerging    trenis     in  hin  u  ^^i^^  o   .              I         ^      ^  '^  **"'  ^^  »^  ^"^^^^  "»«  vitally  Important 

energy  utilisation  and  availability:  develop-  ^i;r„°^t ,.,,?'"  beginning,  u  ork  of  improving  the  yield  from  existing 

ing  models  for  short-  and  long-range  fore-  wiuie  this  bill  is  not  an  immediate  mineral  deposits.  One  important  item  to 

casting  of  energy  conditions:  and  establish-  Panacea  to  our  energy  problem.s— It  Ls  a  ncrelf>rate  tills  technology  is  the  commit- 

ing  the  interrelationships  between  energy,  beginning.  This  bill  Is  the  first  step  for  tee's  action  increasing  funds  for  tertiarv 

other  factors  of  production,   and  national  the  long  term.  For  In  the  long  run.  we  and  sec ond a i->  recovery 

economic  growths.  The  results  of  such  ana-  must  look   to  our  potential  resources—  rt  ^^""^'"T'  recoverj. 

lytlaai   work  are   also  used   In   support  of  and  make  ti^mmirn^Ihirrpff^rfTf^  Tertiar>' and  secondary  recovery  is  one 

energy  policy  studies.                        "^"^  ^hJ^Sh   fhi?  T             ♦                 w' ^  of  the  essential  factors  in  our  achieving 

The  $5,000,000  included  In  the  bill  for  the  T^^t^^^t^T^^TlZ  ""^^  ^"^f  ^""^  self-sufficiency  that  I  would  like 

Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis  will  pro-  ^JtlJ^^^A}^  ,               ^''^^f'  ^^  ^°  highlight.  The  astounding  fact  Is  that 

vide  for  annualization  funds  provided  in  the  ^"*"?*  °"  ""^  °"  s^*'«  resources  to  last  present  oil  production  methods  leave  al- 

Supplemental   Appropriation  Bill.   1974.   and  "«  ^»  years.  ^^  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  th#»  nil  In 

for  an  additional  40  poeitions  for  the  Office  But    potential    resources    are    trans-  tT^oSnd  4s  reprUntfa?^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fo"n«J  Into  reserves,  not  by  moving  rock,  reserve   that   we  must   tap    Vastly   In- 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  ^^  by  expanding  the  artificial  bound-  creased     additional     recovery     can    be 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ^^^^,  °^  Keological  knowledge  and  eco-  achieved  through  pressurized  injections 

McDade>.  nomicavaiJabUity  that  separates  the  two  of    detergents    called    "surface    acUve 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  Th«  potential  of  our  resources  can  only  agent.s"  which  wiU  remove  virtually  all 
support  of  the  bUl  H.R.  14434  making  d*  realized  a«  a  result  of  applied  research,  the  oil  it  comes  In  contact  with  These 
special  energy  approprlaUons  for  fiscal  ^,?,-'?'"  development  of  new  technologies  surface  active  agents  are  expensive  and 
will  be  the  key  to  this.  tertiary  recovery  Is  a  high  risk  endeavor. 

•  Included  In  "Salaries  and  Expenees,"  Office  Por  instance,  we  must  tap  the  offshore  Oovemment    assistance   In    the    Initial 

Of  the  secretary.  oU  and  gas.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  stages  Is  ciitlcal  If  we  are  to  reap  the 
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results  of  this  program.  The  energy  gains 
are  potentially  tremendous;  according  to 
the  USGS  and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  statistics,  approximately  38  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  remain  to  be  recovered 
domestically,  yet  tertiary  recovery  could 
add  an  additional  50  to  75  billion  barrels 
to  that  domestic  recoverable  reserve. 

This  bill  is  not  an  immediate  panacea 
to  our  energy  problem  and  it  would  be 
mi.'leading  for  anyone  to  convey  that. 
Indeed,  we  must  dispel  such  an  impres- 
sion, for  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
public  is  essential  if  the  critical  energy 
conservation  policies  are  to  be  believed. 

And  conservation  research  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  this  policy.  For  instance, 
in  this  bill  we  are  providing  funds  for 
the  research  of  such  unexamined  areas 
as  the  fact  that  the  same  amount  of 
energy,  when  channeled  into  a  sodium 
bulb,  as  opposed  to  the  conventional  in- 
candescent bulb,  will  produce  many 
times  as  much  light;  the  fact  that  the 
fuel  flow  to  our  steel  furnaces  varies  sig- 
nificantly from  furnace  to  fuiTiace,  and 
a  fuel  flow  management  study  in  Europe 
has  reduced  the  steel  furnace  flow  as 
much  as  25  percent;  we  are  also  funding 
studies  to  determine  the  potential  indus- 
trial interaction,  by  that  I  mean  what 
may  be  one  industry's  waste  in  the  form 
of  heated  air  going  up  the  stack  may  well 
be  a  usable  energy  form  for  another  in- 
dustry having  to  produce  heated  air; 
further,  we  are  providing  funds  to  in- 
vestigate the  amount  of  diesel  and 
petroleum  product  that  is  really  neces- 
sary in  producing  high  grade  asphalt. 
Simple  alterations  of  a  few  percentage 
points  in  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
uct necessary  in  any  of  these  areas  could 
obviously  prove  a  tremendous  savings, 
leaving  a  significant  amount  of  product 
available  for  other  use,  thus  reducing 
our  inefficiency. 

Conservation  research  can  also  play 
a  significant  role  in  agriculture.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  the  three  trips  a  trac- 
tor makes  through  a  field  now  to  plow — 
turn  over  the  deep  soil — till — round  discs 
to  break  up  the  clods — and  harrow — 
rake  and  smooth  for  planting,  the 
farmer  could  make  one  trip  if  the  tech- 
nology existed  for  the  machinery  or  at- 
tachments that  would  accomplish  all 
three  tasks.  That  would  be  a  savings  of 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  tractors  would  use 
in  such  operations.  I  expect  conserva- 
tion, and  conservation  research,  to  play 
a  major  role  in  energy  economies. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  passing 
a  $2.2  billion  appropriations  bill  dealing 
entirely  with  major  changes  in  our  en- 
ergy sources,  energy  consumption,  and 
energy  conservation.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend this  bill,  as  the  first  significant 
step  toward  energy  self-sufficiency,  to- 
ward energy  independence. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  has 
indicated,  this  is  a  special  energy  re- 


search and  development  appropriations 
bill. 

This  is  the  first  bill  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  where  a  special 
appropriation  has  been  made  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended 
in  this  bill  is  $2,269,828,000. 

In  chapter  IV  of  the  report,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Appropriations — 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man— is-  recommending  appropriations 
totaling  $1,521,760,000  for  a  number  of 
research  and  development  programs  for 
1975. 

This  is  the  largest  item  in  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
concerned  about  the  energy  crisis. 

Certainly  the  people  of  the  country  are 
concerned. 

And  this  bill  represents  a  strong  and 
vigorous  response  and  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  complex  problems  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

There  are  three  separate  appropria- 
tions contained  in  chapter  rv — namely 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Underground  and  Other  Elec- 
tric Power  Transmission  Research  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  largest  amount  indicated  is  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  provide  a  break- 
through for  this  Nation  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  in  energy 
production  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  making  progress  and  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, we  have  42  nuclear  powerplants  in 
operation — 54  under  construction  and 
123  plants  on  order  or  planned. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  achieve  a 
breakthrough  in  seeing  results  from  our 
investment  in  the  past  in  nuclear  power. 

Today  6  percent  of  the  electricity 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
consume  is  from  nuclear  power. 

With  nuclear  power  we  are  moving 
forward  with  this  alternative  source  of 
power  and  we  are  saving  millions — or  in- 
deed billions — of  gallons  of  oil  and  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  and  large  quantities 
of  other  fossil  fuel  in  the  process. 

It  is  pointed  out  on  page  25  of  the 
report  that  1,000  megawatts  of  nuclear 
power  is  equivalent  to  fossil  fuel  re- 
quirements for  one  year  as  follows:  11 
million  barrels  of  oil — or  62  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas — or  2  million  tons 
of  coal. 

So  with  nuclear  power  we  are  provid- 
ing a  substitute  for  conventional  meth- 
ods of  achieving  electricity  and,  as 
indicated,  we  are  making  a  break- 
through— this  science  and  technology  is 
now  paying  dividends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  providing  the  funds 
in  this  bill,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion will  be  doing  vital  and  important  re- 
search In  the  following  areas: 

The  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor, 
LMFBR; 

Development  of  other  advanced  reac- 
tors, including  the  light  water  breeder 
reactor,  high-temperature  gas  reactor, 
gas-cooled  reactor,  molten  salt  reactors, 
among  others;  and 
Other    programs    Include    controlled 


thermonuclear  fusion,  gas  centrifuge 
technology,  solar  energy,  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification,  biomedical  and 
environmental   research  and  safety. 

Although  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
duplications  in  this  bill  in  certain  areas 
of  research.  I  should  point  out  that  all 
duplication  in  research  is  not  necessarily 
bad — especially  in  the  face  of  urgent 
and  pressing  public  need  and  necessity. 

I  might  point  out  further  that  an^v 
duplication  is  in  the  achievement  of  ob- 
.iectives — not  in  the  particular  avenues 
of  research  being  pursued. 

Therefore,  the  duplication  may  result 
in  finding  the  answer  to  practical  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  by  achieving  a 
breakthrough  in  an  area  not  under 
study  by  other  Federal  research  and 
development  efforts. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Fleming.  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Applied  Technol- 
ogy of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
pointed  out  during  his  testimony  before 
our  Subcommittee  that,  for  example, 
there  are  several  alternative  approaches 
to  coal  liquefaction — the  production  of 
gasoline  from  coal. 

He  pointed  out  further  that  the  AEC 
is  pursuing  one  or  more  promising  ap- 
proaches to  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
not  presently  in  any  other  research  and 
development  program  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  our 
total  demands  for  energy  will  triple  In 
the  next  30  years. 

We  know  that  the  Halls  of  Congress 
are  darkened  almost  daily  now  in  a 
"brownout"  to  conserve  energy. 

Shortages  of  energy  have  resulted  in 
school  closings,  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation disruptions,  inflated  prices  for 
power  and  fuel,  growing  unemployment 
and  a  general  slowdown  in  the  real  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  Nation. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  feels 
this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
crises  in  our  Nation's  history.  Although 
there  appears  to  be  some  temporary  eas- 
ing of  the  energy  crisis,  long-range  solu- 
tions must  be  found. 

This  bill  provides  both  immediate  and 
some  long-range  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem. 

As  we  all  know,  following  the  Arab 
oil  boycott,  Congress  moved  quickly  to 
provide  the  executive  branch  with  ad- 
ditional authority  to  react  to  the  crisis. 

Congress  has  not  only  been  conducting 
investigations  and  hearings  into  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  pointing  up  deficiencies  in 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  energj- 
program  and  the  lack  of  full  and  ade- 
quate information  on  oil  reserves  held 
by  major  oil  companies — Congress  has 
also  passed  \'ital  and  Important  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  crisis. 

This  legislation  included  the  Emer- 
gency Energy  Act,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  freeze  on  prices  of  "new"  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  a  rollback  of  prices 
within  30  days. 

The  bill  also  would  have  required  oil 
companies  to  produce  vital  information 
concerning  their  reserves — restricted  oil 
exports — established  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  FEA.  to  replace  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  FEO — and  required 
electric  utilities  to  switch  from  oil  to 
coal. 
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Unfortunately,  the  President  vetoed 
the  biU. 

Congress  also  has  passed  the  manda- 
tory fuel  aliocations  bill  which  provides 
the  administration  with  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leum products. 

The  implementation  of  this  act,  how- 
ever, has  left  much  to  be  desired  and 
has  created  regicmal  shortages  with  long 
lines  of  motorists  waiting  at  service  sta- 
tions for  gasoline. 

Congress  passed  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
Act  which  will  make  available  large  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  oil  from  the  north 
slopes  of  Alaska,  from  lands  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

To  conserve  energy  Congress  passed 
legislation  recommending  that  States 
reduce  automobile  speed  limits  to  55 
miles  per  hour. 

Congress  is  also  moving  forward  with 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  strategic  reserves  and  a  massive 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Notwith-standing  these  actions  by  Con- 
gress, it  Is  imperative,  in  Uie  meantime, 
that  we  as  a  nation  think  conservation — 
we  must  practice  conservation — we  must 
teach  our  children  to  practice  conserva- 
tion. 

Indeed  we  have  been  warned  that  we 
must  make  conservation  a  way  of  life 
for  the  American  people. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  this  chaBenge.  as 
they  have  responded  in  the  pa£^. 

Energy  is  the  life  blood  of  our  civili- 
zation— it  must  be  geared  to  technolog>- 
which.  In  turn,  can  produce  our  future 
energy  supply  and  needs. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  long-term 
energy  problems  be  solved. 

I  feel  that  American  technology  can 
come  through  with  solutions  thai  in  time 
will  ease  the  shortages  and  ever  the 
long-term  develop  new  and  improved 
technology  to  achieve  our  goal  of  energy 
self-suflSciency  for  this  Nation. 

I  repeat  it  is  imperative  that  we  find 
long-term  solutions  to  the  problem.  This 
biU  is  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
ticHi.  This  special  energy  appropriations 
bill  is  a  response  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  the  floor 
and  the  time,  I  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  make  further  comn- 
ments  aa  the  energy  crisis  ancf  express 
my  views  on  actions  that  need  to  be 
taken  in  addition  to  the  [>as.sage  of  the 
pending  research  and  development  fund- 
ing appropriations  bill. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  pro- 
vided a  Uberal  supply  of  words  and 
claims  and  announcements  of  new  al- 
locations and  revisi<xis  of  prior  alloca- 
tions— and  yet  for  months  the  long  lines 
continued  at  service  stations  and  there 
was  no  appreciable  relief.  Fuel  prices 
continue  to  rise  higher  and  higher — and 
tlie.v  are  still  high. 

Administration  ^M-onouncements  on 
the  exKrgy  crisis  have  tended  to  confuse 
the  American  people — one  official  an- 
nounced en  one  day  that  we  were  in  a 
siiort-term  crisis  that  would  be  over  this 
year — the  following  day  another  official 
toid  this  official  to  keep  "your  cotton 
pickin"  hands  off  energy  policy"  and  In- 
sisted the  crisis  would  la.st  for  years. 


Our  people  do  not  want  words — they 
need  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of 
energy — the  lifeline  of  our  Nations 
economy. 

The  President  said  in  a  recent  press 
conference — on  February  25  last — that 
the  energy  crisis  has  pas.sed  although  a 
problem  remains. 

Other  administration  ofScials  irusist 
that  the  crisis  remains.  This  special  en- 
ergy appropriations  bill  is  one  answer 
and  response  to  the  problem. 

Certainly  we  all  hope  the  crisis  or 
problem — will  pass,  but  we  are  all  appre- 
hensive over  the  possibility  of  another 
sudden  "crisis"  ajid  another  siege  of 
higher  prices. 

Many  service  statioiis  are  closed  on 
interstate  higliways  and  in  our  cities, 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  Many  are 
open  only  a  part  of  the  time— many  are 
closed  on  weekends. 

Unemployment  is  a  problem  as  tho 
impact  of  the  shortages  bites  deeper  into 
industrial  production  and  forces  more 
.service  stations  and  other  small  busi- 
iiesses  to  close. 

My  personal  evaluation  Ls  that,  all 
tilings  considered,  the  crisis  remains 
with  us — it  is  not  as  apparent  now,  but 
the  Damocles  sword  hangs  over  our 
head — and  tlie  fine  thread  holding  the 
blade  is  indeed  tenuous. 

Our  people  need  to  know  the  facts  and 
they  need  to  luiow  where  they  stand  with 
respect  to  oil  and  gas  shortages. 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  securing 
the  facts  on  petroleum  reserves  from 
the  major  oil  companies  so  the  Nation 
will  know  and  understand  what  the  true 
situation  is  at  this  time. 

William  Simon,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  said  recently 
that  aodits  by  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice indicated  the  oU  companies  were 
providing  correct  figures  in  oil  reserves. 

This  raises  any  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  Simon  Insists  there  was  an  oil 
.shortage — we  all  know  that. 

The  question  is:  Why?  Why? 

Was  the  shortage  deliberately  created, 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  inves- 
tigation indicates?  Or  was  the  shortage 
unavoidable? 

In  my  view  the  oil  shortage  was  in 
large  part  contrived — but  got  out  of 
hand  because  the  oil  companies  d:d  not 
anticipate  the  Arab  boycott. 

Some  of  as  in  Congress  who  have  been 
observing  the  development  of  the  energy 
crisis  have  warned  for  some  time  that 
demand  was  exceeding  projected  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. In  1970  conducted  investigations 
and  hearings  which  laid  bare  the  poten- 
tial for  a  monopolistic  concentration 
in  the  energy  field — with  "big  oil"  con- 
trolling not  only  all  phases  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry — but  competing  sources 
of  energy  as  wxll— coal,  natural  gas,  and 
uranium. 

Testimony  and  evidence  introduced  at 
these  important  hearings  outlined  the 
dimenaioas  of  the  "big  oil"  takeover  of 
competing  energy  sources. 

This  Is  the  picture  that  emerged : 
Major  oil  comiHUiles  were  rapidly  be- 
coming energy  conglomerates  by  acquir- 


ing competing  energy  resources  in  ap- 
parent  violation  of   antitrust  statutes; 

Major  oil  companies  account  for  84 
percent  of  all  refining  capacity  in  the 
United  States ; 

Major  oil  companies  account  for  72 
Ijercent  of  all  natural  gas  production 
and  reserve  ownership; 

The  four  largest  oil  companies  ac- 
cxjunt  for  about  one-third  of  all  coal 
production  in  the  United  States:  and 

Major  oil  companies  own  half  of  all 
uranium  deposits. 

Tlierelore.  based  on  available  evidence. 
it  is  clear  that  "big  oil'  had  set  about 
to  deliberately  restrict  supply  to  drive 
up  prices — however,  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo turned  a  shortage  into  a  crisis — 
and  the  American  people  were  caught 
in  the  middle,  paying  monopoly  prices. 

Our  committee  called  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  also  urged  that  these  agencies 
use  theii"  antitrust  powers  to  break  up 
these  big  oil  combines. 

It  was  not  imtil  July  of  1973  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  finally  filed 
an  official  complaint  and  not  until  Feb- 
ruary of  1974  that  a  bill  of  particulars 
was  filed,  detailing  the  workings  of  the 
monopoly  and  requesting  that  the  big  oil 
companies  be  divested  of  their  refining 
operations  to  assure  competition  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products. 

This  complaint  will  be  tried  first  by 
an  administrative  law  judge  at  FTC — 
and,  according  to  FTC  spokesmen,  is  ex- 
pected ultimately  to  go  on  appeal  to  the 
full  Commission  and  then  an  appellate 
court  before  a  final  decision  is  ren- 
dered— possibly  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Finally  confirming  the  findings  of  our 
Committe?,  tliis  offlrial  FTC  complaint 
said : 

Respondents  (Exxon,  Texaco.  Gulf,  Mobil. 
Staadard  OU.  8heU.  and  AUantic  Richfield) 
controi,  directly  and  tudlrectly,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  market's  refining  capacity 
and  are  able  to  exercl.se  monopoly  power  at 
this  level  of  production  because  of  the 
formidable  barriers  to  entry  (by  Independent 
refiners)  they  have  erected. 

(The  big  oil  companlee')  behavior  threat- 
ens the  viability  of  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  resulting  In  losses  to  consumers  . .  . 
Major  oil  firms,  which  consistently  appear 
to  cooperate  rather  than  compete  in  all 
phases  of  their  operation  (the  promotion. 
cliBtrlbntlon  and  sale  of  gasoline)  have  be- 
haved In  a  similar  fashion  as  wotild  a  claiwlr 
monopolist:  they  have  attempted  to  increase 
profits  by  reetrlcttng  output . .  . 

(The  big  oil  companies)  and  some  other 
large  Uitegrated  firms  have  forsaken  resort 
to  genuine  markets,  preferring  instead  an 
artificial  structure  of  non-market  Institu- 
tions restiltlnp  In  costly  dl.stortlons  and  anti- 
competitive exclusions  of  Independent 
rivals. 

Indeed,  had  the  petroleum  Industry  been 
organized  to  depend  upon  free  market;;,  It  Is 
doubtful  Utiat  tbe  present  shortage  of  re- 
finery capacity  would  have  arisen. 

The  complaint  calls  for  a  return  to  an 
open  market  in  the  oil  industry  and  asks 
for  divestiture  of  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
companies'  refining  capacity  by  estab- 
lishment of  10  to  13  new  firms.  Tlie  com- 
plaint also  calls  for  divestiture  of  some 
pipeline  assets  to  break  up  the  monopoly 
within  the  oil  industry  itself. 

As  American  motorists  wait  In  long 
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lines  for  gasoline,  we  hear  that  Exxon — 
the  world's  biggest  energy  company — 
earned  profits  last  year  of  $2.4  billion — a 
59  percent  increase  over  1972. 

And  the  profits  of  all  major  oil  com- 
panies have  increased  by  huge  percent- 
ages. 

Texaco,  the  largest  seller  of  gasoline 
in  the  United  States,  pocketed  profits 
last  year  of  $1.3  billion — an  increase  of 
45  percent. 

Gulf  earned  $800  million,  for  an  in- 
crease of  79  percent. 

British  Petroleum  hiked  its  profits  in 
the  first  9  months  of  last  year  by  an  in- 
credible 483  percent.  Its  earnings  during 
that  period  amounted  to  $204  million. 

Mobil  earned  $843  million  last  year — 
an  increase  of  47  percent. 

Royal  Dutch-Shell  pocketed  $1.1  bil- 
lion— an  increase  in  profits  of  139  per- 
cent. 

And  California  Standard  hiked  its 
profits  by  54  percent  to  $843.6  million. 

Profits  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
teU  the  same  story. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriations  and  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
yoiiT  Representative  has  been  warning 
for  several  years  that  the  policies  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  coupled  with  in- 
creased use  of  energy,  could  create  a 
shortage  imless  action  was  taken. 

In  my  view,  the  Justice  Department 
should  assist  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
sioa  In  prosecuting  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  suit  filed  in  Federal  court  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  and  objective  of  breaking 
up  the  "big  oil"  combines  and  returning 
competition  to  this  industry. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  curbing  tlie 
windfall  profits  of  oil  companies. 

The  oil  companies  should  not  profit 
from  the  crisis  and  its  hardships  on  the 
American  people. 

I  am  in  favor  of  tax  reform  to  close  the 
tax  loc^iholes  that  permit  the  big  oil 
companies  to  pay  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  taxes  on  their  incomes — I  favor 
elimination  of  exorbitant  overseas  tax 
credits  that  permit  the  big  oil  companies 
to  charge  off  royalties  they  pay  other  na- 
tions as  tax  credits. 

I  favor  an  intensive  audit  of  the  major 
oil  companies'  books  and  records  of  their 
reserves — to  determine  the  nattire  and 
extent  of  any  shortage — and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  shortage  is  as  serious 
as  reported — ^real  or  contrived. 

I  favor  pn^xr  Oovemment  regulations 
and  control  over  all  oil  exports  during 
this  time  of  crisis. 

AinericaDs  enjoy  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living — and  yet  Americans 
today  are  worrying  about  whether  they 
will  have  gasoline  tomorrow  to  drive  to 
work.  Real  and  free  competition  In  the 
oil  industry  will  contribute  to  energy  self- 
sufficiency  for  this  Nation. 

This  Nation  must  become  self-suf- 
ficient and  not  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  energy  resources. 

Congress  is  pressing  forward  and  con- 
tinuing to  pi^vlde  funds  and  legislation 
to  assist  In  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems— problems  of  shortages  and  im- 
employment. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  good  dose  of  pri- 


vate enterprise — competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace— will  cure  many  of  the  defects 
and  evils  of  the  petroleum  monopoly — 
and  provide  for  greater  refining  ca- 
pacity— keener  competition — and  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  competitive  industry 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  to  help 
solve  the  energy  crisis. 

I  favor  these  additional  actions  and 
certainly  will  lend  my  efforts  to  assist 
in  a  solution  to  the  continuing  problems 
of  the  energy  crisis — in  the  public 
interest. 

I  have  listened  to  literally  months  of 
testimony  on  energy  problems — and  re- 
ports by  our  committee  dating  back  to 
1970  have  issued  warning  after  warning 
and  made  recommendation  after  recom- 
mendation which  were  all  too  often 
ignored. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  my  con- 
tinuing battle  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  the  continued 
practice  of  impounding  funds  appropri- 
ated by  our  Subcommittee  on  Pubhc 
Works  Appropriations  for  projects  which 
produce  electric  power  or  fund  research 
and  development  into  new  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

This  arbitrary  and  Capricious  im- 
poundment of  fimds  has  not  only  de- 
layed projects  beneficial  to  our  people, 
but  also  has  increased  the  costs  of  con- 
struction on  many  projects. 

I  would  point  out  that  In  1  year — 
fiscal  1971 — the  administration  im- 
pounded all  public  works  projects  which 
were  added  on  by  Congress  following 
weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  and  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  problems  and  priorities. 

This  had  the  effect  of  delaying  power 
on  line — availability  of  urgently  needed 
water  suppUes — flood  control — naviga- 
tion and  other  benefits  for  at  least  1  year. 

It  was  estimated  that  this  impound- 
ment cost  the  American  people  $242  mil- 
lion in  added  costs  and  benefit  losses. 

This  certainly  shows  that  Congress  was 
in  1971  endeavoring  to  meet  anticipated 
increases  in  energy  demands — but  that 
OMB  and  others  in  the  administration 
deliberately  halted  and  slowed  down  pub- 
lic works  projects  needed  to  provide  Uiese 
essential  services  to  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  budget 
for  1975 — after  the  energy  crisis  devel- 
oped— was  more  generous  In  its  recom- 
mended funding  of  public  works  projects 
and  research  and  development  into  new 
sources  of  energj'. 

OMB  officials  now  suggest  that  the 
word  "impoundment"  can  be  retired  from 
our  vocabulary. 

The  current  energy  crisis  and  the 
blackouts,  brownouts  and  electric  power 
shortages  that  have  occurred  imderllne 
the  shortsi^ted  deficiencies  In  the  prior 
policy  of  arbitrary  impoundment  of  funds 
for  public  works  projects. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  and 
AEC  Appropriations  has  long  recognized 
the  need  to  move  ahead  with  public  works 
projects  on  a  planned  and  consistent 
basis  In  line  with  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Also,  we  have  moved  forward  with  sub- 
stantial appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search £tnd  development. 

During  the  past  5  years,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  almost  80  percent— 


or  $5  billion — of  all  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  energy. 

Thus  the  Congress  has  been  farseeing. 
The  Congress  has  provided  some  funds 
for  research  and  development — looking  to 
long-term  solutions  to  our  energ>'  prob- 
lems. 

The  magnetohydrodynamic  technol- 
ogy, for  example,  is  another  vital  and  im- 
portant line  of  research  currently  con- 
sidered desirable.  This  research  concept 
is  being  explored  in  lesearch  by  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
and  University  of  Tennessee  Space  In- 
stitute, both  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Coal-fired  MHD  generators  could  ir- 
c lease  the  efficiency  of  steamplants  by 
as  much  as  40  to  60  percent. 

Much  of  the  research  provided  for  in 
this  bill  will  be  carried  out  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn. — one  of  the  great  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  the  AEC. 

Coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  also  most  important  because  the 
Nation  has  more  coal  reserves  than  any 
other  fuel. 

Coal  gasification  is  the  production  of 
natural  gas  from  coal — and  liquefaction. 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  is  the  production  of 
gasoline  from  coal. 

Fimds  provided  in  this  bill  will  not 
only  help  solve  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced  now,  but  are  aimed  at  find- 
ing solutions  which  will  enable  our  great 
Nation  to  be  self-sufficient  in  energj-  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  appropriations 
bill  for  1973  and  1974,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works-AEC  Appropriations, 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  energ>- 
crisis,  warned  of  the  potential  for  the 
energy  crisis,  and  made  comments  in  the 
report  of  the  need  to  accelerate  appro- 
priations to  find  solutions. 

I  call  your  attention  to  pages  23  and 
24  of  our  report,  which  sets  forth  our 
views  at  that  time,  which  have  been  re- 
peated. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
President  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  23,  1974,  on  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  President  has  addressed  most  of 
his  remarks  to  the  legislative  committees, 
calling  for  legislation.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  responding  by  pro- 
viding appropriations  and  fimding  for 
solutions. 

For  operating  expenses  for  the  AEC 
we  are  recommending  in  this  bill  $1,043.- 
790.000.  This  is  $223,405,000  more  than 
last  year,  but  all  of  which  is  budgeted. 

The  committee  has  added  $33,900,000 
for  operating  expenses  above  the  budget. 

In  other  words,  the  administration 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et— at  long  last — have  recognized  the 
need  for  increased  fimdlng  and  have 
recommended  an  Increase  of  $223,405.- 
000.  to  which  amount  the  committee  has 
added  $33,900,000. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  concerning 
nuclear  power  "on  line"  that  today  we 
have  42  nuclear  power  plants  in  opera- 
tion, 54  under  construction,  and  123  on 
order  or  planned,  making  a  total  of  219. 

We  are  tnily  making  progress  in 
achieving  a  breakthrough  with  this  tech- 
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nologrj',  as  6  percent  of  our  Nation's  elec- 
tricty  is  now  nuclear  powered. 

This  percentage  will  expand  with  nu- 
clear plants  providing  over  20  percent  of 
Americas  electric  power  by  1980. 

SAFETY    OUTSTANOINC 

I  et  me  stress  at  thi.s  point  that  the 
Ato.Tiic  Energj'  Commissions  safety  rec- 
ord IS  outstanding — there  have  been  no 
death  or  tragedies  from  nuclear  arci- 
dentfi  as  extensive  safety  precautions  are 
provided  in  both  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  would  point  out  that  safety  Ls 
"'sprinkled"  throughout  the  budget  for 
AEC.  both  in  research  and  development, 
in  design  of  facilities,  construction,  in- 
spection and  in  operation. 

The  record  for  safety  is  outstanding, 
and  the  fears  and  concerns  and  alarms 
over  the  dangers  of  nuclear  radiation 
thus  can  be  minimized  because  of  the 
safety  factors  provided. 

PKOJECT    INDEPENDENCE 

America's  large  and  expanding  reli- 
ance on  imports  for  sources  of  energy 
was  dramatically  exjxised  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  The  results  of  that 
embargo  were  unemployment  in  various 
Industries,  the  threat  to  national  secu- 


rity, soaring  costs  for  fuel,  the  potential 
of  a  deep  recession  if  the  embargo  were 
continued. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the 
emergence  of  a  national  goal  of  attain- 
ing  seLf-sufflciency   in    energy— that   is 
project  independence"'. 

While  some  witnesses  testified  before 
the  committee  that  the  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  by  1980  was  overly  optimistic, 
they  nevertheless  supported  the  concept 
of  the  policy  and  urged  that  America 
proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  to  attain  this 
goal. 

I  believe  the  goal  can  be  achieved. 

For  instance,  the  presently  operating 
light-water  reactors  utilize  only  1  to  2 
percent  of  the  potential  energy  in  ura- 
nium. In  the  development  of  the  Liquid 
Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor,  when  oper- 
ational, this  plant,  experts  advise,  will 
utilize  uranium  from  30  to  40  times  more 
efficiently. 

The  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
may  be  the  answer  to  the  solution  of  our 
energy  problems,  as  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor is  designed  to  produce  more  fuel 
than  it  consumes. 

On  page  27  of  the  report  is  a  break- 
down of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tions for  operating  expenses  of  the  AEC. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
Operating  Eipen&es 


It  must  be  noted.  In  most  Instances, 
that  the  budget  estimates  for  1975  have 
been  substantltilly  increased  over  1974 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  recommended  the  budgeted 
amounts  or  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

In  four  instances  the  committee  has 
recommended  increases  and  in  four  in- 
stances the  committee  has  recommended 
some  decreases  from  the  authorization 
level. 

The  increases  are  for  civilian  reactor 
research  and  development  for  a  total  of 
$11,200,000,  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search $9  million. 

The  decreases  reconrmiended  are  $3.7 
million  for  applied  energy  technology, 
$1.2  million  for  changes  in  selected  re- 
sources, $12  million  in  modification  of 
gaseous  diffusion  plants — with  $20  mil- 
lion being  provided  in  the  bill — we  think 
this  is  adequate — and  a  $3  million  reduc- 
tion for  the  Cascade  upratlng — a  $10 
million  increase  over  previous  recom- 
mended amounts  will  provide  adequate 
funding  for  this  program. 

The  table  for  operating  expenses  fol- 
lows: 


Pfofrtm 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

appropriation 


Budget 

estimate 

fisul  year 

197S 


Bill  compared 

Committee  to  budget 

bill  estimjte 


Nuclear  materials; 

Sou rt«  materials 11,950.000 

Process  development 30.175,000 

Total  nuclMr  materials 32. 12S,  000 

Weapons' 
Weapons  activities' 
Research  and  development 
(laser  fusion  only)  34  300,  COO 

Advanced  isotope  separation 
lechnoloiy 1.475.000 

Total  weapons 35,775  000 

Civilian  reactor  research  and  de- 
velopment: 

Central  station  power  develop- 
me«t 193,890,000 

Coopeiative  power  reactor 
demonstration 20.000,000 

Nuclear  safety 31.500,000 

Technology  and  engineering   ..    45.000,000 

Total    civilian    reactor    re- 
search and  development. .  290. 390. 000 

Reactor  safety  research 40,683.000 

Applied  energy  technotoly 13,650,000 

S[Ke  nuclear  systems.-   .  700  000 


J5,  700, 000 
35,  055, 000 


263, 900, 000 

14,000,000 
40,110,000 
67,  500, 000 


3SS,  510, 000 


52,940,000 

31.820.000 

800,000 


273,100,000     +J9, 200,000 

16,000,000      +2,000.000 

40.110.000 

67,500,000  ...  

396,710,000    +11,200,000 

52,  »40. 000 

37.020.000      +5,200.000 
800,000  


Program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

appropriation 


Budget 

estimate 

fiscal  year 

1975 


Bill  compared 

Committee  to  budget 

bill  estimate 


Physical  research: 

Nuclear  science }8,300,000  J7,600.000  J7.600,000 

Materials  sciences  9.400.000  18,500.000  18,500,000 

Molecular  sciences 5,800,000  16,800,000  16,800,000 


Total  physical  research 21.500,000 

thermonuclear 


42,900,000  42,900,000 


Controlled 
search 


re- 


53,000.000        82,000,000        91,000,000    +19,000.000 


Biotnedical    and   environmental 

research  and  safety: 
Biomedical  and  environmental 

research       88000.000 

Waste  management 5. 913, 000 


116.500,000 
10. 515. 000 


116.500,000 
10,515,000 


Total  biomedical  and  en- 
vironment research  and 
safety 93,913.000 


127.015,000        127,015,000 


Program  support: 
Operational  program  direction. 
Information  services  


69,  000, 000 
5.369,000 


80,000,000 
6,660,000 


80,000,000 
6,660.000 


Total  program  support 74,369,000 

Total  program  costs  funded..  656. 105.000 
Change  in  selected  resources 164.  280, 000 


0         86, 660, 000 

86,606,000 

90S.  500, 000 

930,900,000      ..      .      . 

104,  390, 000 

112,890,000      +8,500,000 

Total  operating  eipenses      .820,385.000    1,009,890,000    1,043,790,000    +33,900,000 


Some  additional  specific  recommenda- 
tions include; 

Nuclear  materials — $40,755,003,  $5.7 
million  of  which  amount  is  for  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  U.S.  uranium  ore 
reserves. 

Presently  uranium  ores  are  being  pur- 
chased from  Canada  and  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  Western  United  States,  and 
there  are  other  areas  of  source  mate- 
rials for  which  an  evaluation  of  supply 
needs  to  be  made. 

For  reactor  salety  research,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $52,940,000.  as  we 
are  all  concerned — the  Nation  is  con- 
cerned— about  reactor  safety  from  the 
inception  of  reactor  planning,  construc- 
tion, to  completion  and  operation. 

For  controlled  thermonuclear  research 
the  committee  Is  recommending  $91  mil- 


lion the  primary  goal  of  this  program  be- 
ing development  of  a  new  energy  source 
based  on  the  nuclear  fusion  process. 

AEC  witnesses  testified  that  many 
promising  breakthroughs  have  been 
made  which  will  accelerate  the  timetable 
for  proving  the  scientific  feasibility  of 
this  process. 

The  committee,  as  I  earlier  indicated, 
recommended  an  increase  of  $9  million — 
for  a  total  of  $91  million — for  controlled 
thermonuclear  research. 

Controlled  thermonuclear  research  is 
being  pushed  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  enthusiasts  in  the  Con- 
gress consider  that  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear research  may  be  the  answer  to 
mankind's  long-range  energy  require- 
ments. 

This  process  will  utilize  as  fuel  a  form 


of  hydrogen — It  Is  estimated  that  energy 
produced  by  this  technology  In  1  gallon 
of  seawater  will  equal  the  amoimt  of  en- 
ergy obtainable  from  the  combustion  of 
300  g£dlons  of  gasoline.  Thus  this  process, 
if  successful,  will  provide  xis  with  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  energy. 

The  hopes  of  this  process  are  prom- 
ising— and  worth  the  Investment. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
increase  of  $5,200,000  for  applied  en- 
ergy technology,  with  $1,200,000  of  this 
increase  to  be  used  for  solar  energy 
research. 

The  committee  feels  that  accelerated 
research  in  solar  energy  is  highly  im- 
portant and  that  this  technology  should 
be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Within  applied  energy  technology  we 
are   recommending  funds  for  the  syn- 
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thetlc  fuels  program,  which  Is  primarily  without  dealing  with  the  related  prob-  But.  this  again  gets  down  to  a  matter  of 

a  catalytic  process  for  coal  liquefaction,  lems  of  safety,  environmental  and  biolog-  judgment,   and  we  did  exercise  juds- 

The  committee  was  impressed  with  ical  research.  Provisions  su-e  made  in  this  ment  based  upon  the  facts  that  were 
testimony  which  indicated  the  potential  bill  for  those  areas  as  welL  available  to  us  from  our  hearings  and 
of  chemical  explosives  for  in  situ  oil  shale  For  those  that  might  be  concerned  from  the  recommendations  of  the  cap- 
processing.  Funds  are  provided  for  tech-  that  there  are  some  things  in  this  bill  able  staff  people  that  we  had  available 
nological  studies  and  evaluation — but  no  that  they  carmot  identify  as  directly  re-  to  us. 

funds  are  provided  for  undergroimd  nu-  lated  to  energy  research,  I  think  it  might  And  so.  because  it  is  difficult  to  collate 

clear  explosions.  I  would  emphasize  that  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  our  dollars  to  effort,  it  mav  be  that  we  made 

we  are  interested  in  the  oil  shale  proc-  regular  public  works  appropriation  bill  some  mistakes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 

essing — but  none  of  the  funds  in  this  is  brought  to  the  floor  later  this  year,  it  any  such  mistakes.  I  consider  this  bill  to 

bill  are  provided  for  underground  nu-  will  contain  language  that  will  merge  the  be  a  reasonable  and  prompt  response  to 

clear  explosions.  appropriations  here  found  with  the  aP-  the  energy  problem  that  we  have  in  this 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  p>oint  out  that  propriations  that  will  be  later  made  in  country, 

the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  more  the  general  public  works-atomic  energy  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

than  25,000  scientists  in  Its  employment,  appropriation  bill  for  1975,  thereby  pro-  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

The  Commission  has  more  than  65  labo-  viding  a  total  of  AEC  appropriation  for  centleman    from   California    tMr.    Mc- 

ratory  stations  and  facilities.  the  coming  year.  Fall). 

A  breakdown  of  the  facilities  is  as  fol-  We  have  recommended  an  increase  of  Mr.    McFALL.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 

lows:  $65.5  million  over  the  budget.  This  Is  not  United   States   with   6    percent   of   the 

Headquarters                                                 1  generally  a  happy  circumstance.  Chair-  worlds  population  consumes  35  percent 

Field  offices 11  man  Ray  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls-  of  our  planet's  energy  production.  That 

Major  mxdtlprogram  laboratories 7  sion  did  indicate  to  us  that  the  figures  in  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  35  million 

Minor  specialized  laboratories 20  the  budget  were  adequate  for  the  pur-  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  By  the  year  2000, 

Testing  stations  and  other  facilities--.    26  poses  which  she  outlined;  but  these  in-  if  present  trends  continue,  our  Nation 

Hopefully  this  vast  array  of  scientists  creases  do  represent  an  accommodation  will  require  the  equivalent  of  95  million 

at  these  laboratories  will  provide  us  with  to  the  strongly  expressed  desires  and  the  barrels  per  day.                       .^     ^.  .-     • 

some  solutions  authorizations  that  were  made  by  the  Transportation  is  by  far  the  Nation  s 

m  summary'.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  legislation  recommended  by  the  Joint  most  wasteful  user  of  energy  Our  ships. 
wouM  point  out  that  we  are  recommend-  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy.  However  planes  and  cars  bum  up  8  miUion  barrels 
ing  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  we  did  of  oil  a  day— 22  percent  of  aU  the  energy 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  make  reductions  of  between  $24  million  we  use.  Yet  because  of  the  nature  of 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ^■^^  $25  million  overall  from  the  author-  these  vehicles,  they  convert  only  one- 
Interior  for  underground  and  other  elec-  ization  level  which  has  passed  the  House,  fourtli  of  their  fuel  into  propulsion;  fully 
trie  power  transmission  research  a  total  In  this  biU,  not  only  in  the  various  sec-  three-fourths  of  the  energy  mput  is 
of  $1  521  760  000  tions  of  It.  but  within  our  section  as  well,  wasted. 

While  thls'is  a  large  amount,  increases  there  will  be  found  duplications  among  If  you  drive  a  large,  fully  equipped 
recommended  over  the  budget  estimates  different  agencies  of  Government  work-  automobile,  you  are  losing  90  percent 
are  minimal— only  $33,900,000  for  op-  ing  in  the  same  direction.  of  your  energy  input, 
erating  expenses  and  $31,400,000  for  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  when  we  deal  By  contrast,  our  largest  user  of 
plant  and  capital  equipment — a  total  of  with  a  crash  program;  as  our  efforts  to  energy — industry — and  our  third  lare- 
$65,300,000  above  the  budget.  cope  with  the  energy  problem,  I  suppose,  est — residential  and  commercial— sue- 
Certainly  we  can  afford  this  amount—  must  be  so  properly  described,  but  some-  cessfully  convert  more  than  70  pe'rcnt 
this  increase — as  an  investment  in  the  times  in  research  a  duplication  does  not  of  their  fuel  into  useful  work. 
solution  of  the  energy  problem  and  a  always  represent  a  waste.  Different  agen-  in  an  effort  to  improve  fuel  use  efp- 
long-range  investment  in  self-stifflclency  cies.  different  scientists,  and  different  in-  cien:y  in  transportation,  we  are  recom- 
in  energy  for  this  Nation.  stitutions  may  take  different  approaches  mending  an  appropriation  of  $6,400,000 

The  public  interest  demands  fast,  de-  toward  the  same  goal,  and  one  of  them  to  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 

cislve,  and  effective  action.  I  urge  ap-  may  turn  out  to  be  superior  to  the  others,  its  automotive  energy  efficiency  program. 

proval  of  this  special  energy  appropria-  In  this  bill,  we  have  laser  energy  de-  Of  that  amount.  $3,950,000  is  for  auto- 

tions  bill,  recommended  by  the  Commit-  velopment  directed  toward  civilian  orien-  motive  component  evaluation  and  test- 

tee  on  Appropriations.  tation.  This  program  has  been  emphasiz-  ing  and  $2,450,000  is  for  the  assessment 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ing  the  military  side  of  the  program,  of  energj-  efficient  vehicles  in  the  high- 

yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Funds  in  this  bill  will  use  some  of  the  way  system.  Although  this  is  the  orJy 

Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis).  military  developed  technology  for  cl\ilian  Department  of  Trr.nsportation  prorra:Ti 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair-  purposes.  included  in  this  bill,  other  energj-  effi- 
man,  this  subcommittee,  of  which  the  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  tilings  ciency-related  activities  of  the  Depart - 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Termessee  that  are  difficult  to  measure  in  an  appro-  ment  will  be  funded  in  the  regular  fi5cal 
is  the  chairman,  has  not  been  a  Johnny-  prlation  such  as  this.  How — in  dealing  year  1975  appropriation  bill. 
come-lately  group  to  our  effort  to  solve  with  laboratories  and  research  institu-  Tlie  Department  of  Tian,sportation's 
our  energy  problems.  Through  the  years  tions  and  programs  that  have  their  pay-  ongoing  automotive  energy  efficiency 
I  think  we,  on  the  subcommittee,  have  off  way  in  the  future — how  does  one  program  is  assessing  the  technolofey  for 
been  as  much  aware  as  anyone  in  the  measure  the  amount  of  dollars  that  may  improving  the  effectiveness  and  fle.\i- 
Congress  in,  first,  recognizing  and,  sec-  be  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  bility  of  energj-  utilization  by  our  Na- 
ond,  in  taking  some  practical  steps  to  objective?  As  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  tion's  transportation  system.  The  pro- 
deal  with  the  energy  problem  both  in  tlie  sachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  said,  we  do  gram's  major  objective  is  to  assess  ccni- 
short  term  and  the  long  term.  need  to  be  somewhat  careful  Uiat  we  do  prehensively  the  technological  capability 

As  tlie  chairman  mentioned,  on  page  24  not  attempt  to  equate  extra  dollars  witli  of  the  automotive  industry  to  substan- 

of  our  committee  report  there  is  refer-  extra    accomplishments,    but    what    we  tially  improve  tlie  fuel  economy  of  the 

ence  made  to  some  of  the  language  that  have  done  In  this  bill  is  to  bring  to  the  cars  and  trucks  they  produce  between 

we  used  a  year  ago  before  people  gener-  committee  the  benefit  of  oiu-  combined  now  and  the  end  of  the  decade, 

ally  seemed  to  be  aware  that  we  did  have  Judgment  as  to  the  dollars  that  will  do  The  automotive  component  evaluation 

an  energy  problem  in  this  country.  Not  the  job.  Although,  obviously  people  will  testing  portion  of  the  program  suppo; ts 

all  of  the  energy  sections  of  this  bill  can  differ  on  matters  of  Judgment.  liardware  testing  and  analyses  of  devices 

be  traced  to  direct  actions  to  deal  with  Mr,  Chairman,  I  suspect  there  will  be  and  techniques  that  offer  significant  op- 

the  energy  problem;  but  I  think  every-  some     amendments     to    increase     tlie  portunities  to  improve  automobile  and 

thing  that  Is  found  in  the  bill  does  have  amoimt  of  dollars  that  we  have  recom-  truck  fuel  economy  in  the  next  few  years, 

a  relation  to  It.  For  instance,  we  cannot  mended,  and  I  suspect  also  that  there  The  other  major  aspect  of  this  program, 

take  some  of  these  steps  that  need  to  be  will  be  some  efforts  made  to  increase  the  assessment  of  energy  efficient  vehicles  in 

taken  and  are  provided  for  in  this  bill  dollars  that  are  to  be  made  available,  the  highway  system,  seeks  to  provide  the 
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necessary  technical  data-base  and  ana- 
lytical tools  to  assess  the  energy  usage. 
emLssions.  safety,  and  economy  of  tlie 
proieoted  highway  vehicle  fleet. 

Unfortunately,  the  $2.1  million  appro- 
pi  lated  for  this  program  last  .vear  will 
ii  ive  little  or  no  impact  on  the  1975  model 
f<  .jtomobiles.  We  have  directed  that  the 
O.fii'e  of  the  SecreUiry  of  Transportation 
report  back  to  us  on  the  direction,  prog- 
ress, results  and  application  of  these 
studies  not  later  than  December  31.  1974. 
Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.M'.  Id  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Conte  > . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14434,  the  Special  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Appropriations  for 
1975. 

Over  the  past  few  months  the  startling 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for  in- 
creasing our  energy  supplies  has  hit 
home  In  every  American  household.  We 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  one  citizen 
whose  life  style  was  not  altered  by  the 
energy  shortages  we  have  recently 
experienced. 

These  shortages  have  forcefully  regis- 
tered America's  need  for  self-sufficiency 
in  energy.  While  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  not  only  many  of  the  natural  re- 
sources to  accomplish  self-sufficiency, 
we  also  have  the  necessary  technology  to 
progress  in  that  direction.  \Vhat  is 
needed  now.  to  bnng  us  closer  to  our  en- 
ergy goals.  Is  massive  research  ^and  de- 
velopment of  our  existing  and  new 
programs. 

Appropriating  funds  to  beef  up  energy 
research  is  a  logical  and  necessary  step 
forward  in  our  search  for  resolving  our 
energy  needs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
prudently  brought  before  us  (oday  a 
measure  incorporating  many  of;  the  ef- 
forts we  are  making  in  seeking  new 
sources  of  energy — farsighted^-  long- 
range  developments  such  as  so^ar  and 
geothermal  energy  are  specifically  cited, 
as  are  plans  for  interim,  sh«rt-term 
energy  solutions  of  securing  newisources 
of  fossil  fuels  and  plans  for  coiiverting 
coal  to  a  more  environmentalli  sound 
liquid  fuel.  1 

The  committee's  proposal  for  ^is  re- 
search and  development  legisle^ion  is 
recognition  of  the  critical  urgenc^  of  our 
energy  needs.  This  proposed  appropria- 
tion is  urgently  needed  and  Skill  be 
wisely  spent;  we  have  found  tha^we  are 
a  nation  whose  survival  dependEs  upon 
energy  abundance.  For  this  reason,  I 
strongly  support  this  $2.2  billion  Appro- 
priation of  funding  for  energy  research 
and  development  and  urge  my  coHeagues 
to  join  in  adopting  this  measure.^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'rise  in 
support  of  this  appropriations  Ijill,  but 
not  with  great  enthusiasm. 

This  is  a  shotgim  approach  to  funding 
our  energy  programs.  We  are  throwing 
money  at  the  energy  problem,  and  in  this 


biU  we  are  throwing  it  eight  diflferent 
ways. 

Instead  of  appropriating  separate  sums 
for  the  EPA,  NASA,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Interior  Department,  AEC, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  DOT. 
and  FEO,  the  Congress  should  be  making 
one  appropriation  to  a  single  agency. 

I  hope  this  appropriations  bill  serves 
notice  on  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
reorganization  bills  for  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  overdue.  Enactment  of  H.R.  11510, 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act.  is  a  first 
priority.  This  bill  passed  the  House  last 
December,  and  5  months  later  it  remains 
buried  In  a  committee  of  the  other  body. 
Furthermore,  it  is  time  to  pass  the 
Boiling  plan  to  put  our  own  House  in 
order. 

The  type  of  special  energy  appropria- 
tions bill  we  are  considering  today  is  cha- 
otic, but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  under 
the  present  setup.  Early  pas.sage  of  this 
bill  would  at  least  give  the  eight  Federal 
agencies  a  better  opportunity  to  plan  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

But  this  bill  will  not  fill  the  vacuum 
that  exists  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's long-range  energy  planning 
mechanism  should  be.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  special  energy  funding 
bill  constitutes  merely  a  holding  action, 
not  a  step  forward.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
come  anywhere  close  to  the  goal  of^proj  - 
ect  independence,  it  must  have  leader- 
ship on  energy  issues  in  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  my  plea 
as  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklalioma  (Mr.  Steed  > . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sec- 
tion I  want  to  discuss  is  chapter  VI  of 
this  bill  which  deals  with  the  budget  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

The  amount  provided  for  here  is  $19 
million,  which  is  a  full  year's  cost  at  the 
present  rate  of  operation  of  this  Office. 
They  plan  to  have  about  1,040  people  on 
boa  I'd. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice is  that  it  was  originally  set  up  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Council,  and  then  when 
the  crisis  came  last  year  it  evolved  into 
what  is  now  a  management  operation. 
It  will  be  the  control  and  directing 
branch  of  this  new  Federal  energy  agency 
that  was  approved  by  the  House  yes- 
terday when  the  conference  report  on 
the  authorizing  legislation  was  ap- 
proved. 

They  have  two  major  duties  that  are. 
I  think,  worthy  of  note  In  this  particular 
regard.  As  you  know,  the  first  big  test 
of  this  agency  was  in  the  fuel  allocation 
program  that  the  energy  crisis  brought 
on.  We  are  all  aware  that  under  great 
stress  and  difficulty  they  were  able  to 
meet  the  crisis  and  got  us  through  the 
first  part  of  the  problem.  They  are  still 
carrying  on.  So  far  nationally  we  have 
settled  down  to  where  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  distress  resulting  from  the 
shortage  of  fuel.  That  Js  the  short-range 
part  of  the  problem  they  swe  trying  to 
cope  with. 


The  long-range  part  of  the  problem  is 
involved   in   the   accumulation   of   and 
analysis  of  data  concerning  energy.  The 
big  problem  that  we  face  so  far  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  and 
lack   of   faith    throughout    the   country 
with  regard  to  what  the  real  figures  on 
energy  are.  We  need  a  source  of  factual 
information  which   ever>'body   can   rely 
on.  can  trust  and  believe  In,  before  we 
can  begin  to  make  the  long-range  poli- 
cies that  we  need  in  order  to  solve  our 
Nations  energy  needs.  That  means  we 
need  to  know  what  oil  reserves  we  have 
and  what  drilling  we  need  to  carry  on  to 
meet  the  Ions-range  needs  of  the  coun- 
vry  in  the  future  and  what  we  need  to 
meet  our  needs  today.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  sources  of  foreign  energy 
and  what  we  can  get  from  oil  shale,  coal, 
natural  gas.  and  atomic  energy  and  other 
sources.  Hopefully,  this  agency  in  a  very 
short  time  will  have  a  new  bank  of  re- 
liable statistics  of  all  sorts  so  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  policy  of  energy  will  have 
some  facts  and  figures  they  can  rely  on. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I   think  everybody  is 
aware  that  this  whole  energy  problem 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  this  type 
of  energy  expertise  is  needed.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  approval  of  this  item 
as  being  a  very  necessary  and  important 
part  of  the  whole  energy  agency  bill. 

Mr.  QUNTER.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  printing  of  some  4.8 
billion  gas  rationing  coupons  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  at  a  cost  of  better 
than  $12  million,  without  specific  au- 
thorization by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  the  item  under  chapter  6  in 
this  bill  provides  for  retroactive  payment 
for  that  expenditure  authorized  by  Mr. 
Simon  of  the  FEO? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  There  is  no  reim- 
bursement for  the  gas  rationing  stamps 
in  this  bill.  The  stamps  were  printed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
out  of  their  revolving  fund,  and  they  are 
still  maintained  in  their  possession. 

If  at  some  time  in  the  future  the 
stamps  are  drawn  down  and  used,  then 
that  fund  will  be  reimbursed.  Or  if  a  deci- 
sion is  made  at  some  time  in  the  future 
to  dLspose  of  the  stamps,  then  a  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  as  to  what  restora- 
tion to  the  revolving  fund  is  going  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  as  I 
understand  the  explanation  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stked) 
the  expenditure  for  the  gas  rationing 
stamps  which  were  not  authorized  specif- 
ically by  the  gentleman's  committee,  was 
made  with  funds  from  the  revolving 
fimd  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  and  would  not  come  within  the 
general  transfer  authority  under  chap- 
ter 6  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  right,  because,  you 
see,  there  would  be  no  reimbursement  in- 
volved until  and  imless  an  agency  of  the 
Government  drew  out  of  the  warehouse 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
any  product  that  was  made  such  as 
bonds,  stamps,  currency,  whatever  it  is. 
These  are  still  in  storage  by  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  wonder  under  what 
authority  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  accepted  the  contract  and  ex- 
pended the  $12  million  for  printing 
these  gas  rationing  coupons  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  not  give 
that  authority. 

Mr.  STEED.  Under  the  same  authority 
that  they  would  do  work  for  any  agency 
of  the  Government  authorized  by  law. 
That  is  what  the  revolving  fund  is  for. 

Of  course,  this  was  an  emergency 
situation  where  they  had  to  have  some 
leadtime.  So  they  went  ahead  and 
printed  them  under  their  basic  revolving 
fimd  authority. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  of  course,  the  thing 
that  is  of  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
even  after  the  administration  knew  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  was  to  be  lifted,  and 
even  after  the  President  announced  that 
we  would  not  have  gasoline  rationing, 
the  printing  of  these  gsis  ration  coupons 
continued  on  and  on  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman's  subcommittee,  or 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
was  able  to  review  that  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  terrible  example 
of  inefficiency  in  Government  and  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  understand 
the  gas  ration  coupons  are  now  being 
stored  in  Government  warehouses  under 
armed  guard,  again  at  considerable  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  went  into  the  matter 
with  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  En- 
graving. But  there  are  those  in  the  House 
who  think  that  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet  on  this  energy  problem;  that 
we  are  merely  having  a  temporary  re- 
spite, and  that  there  could  well  be  a 
change  by  next  year,  and  we  would  need 
the  stamps.  As  of  now  it  is  just  a  piece 
of  insurance  that  they  want  to  hang  onto 
them. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
think  I  can  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  on  this  matter.  The  Inte- 
rior Appropriation  Subcommittee  held 
supplementary  hearings  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  on  this  matter,  and  dis- 
covered In  those  hearings  that  the  ra- 
tioning stamps  were  printed.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Members  read  the  hear- 
ings because  quite  a  detailed  statement 
is  contained  in  the  hearing  record. 

The  Senate  committee  made  it  very 
plain  that  the  United  States  should  be 
in  a  position  to  move  instantly  if  the 
need  arose,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  felt  that  this  was  the 
correct  approach.  The  committee,  for 
further  verification,  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  send  to  us,  what 
they  considered  a  justification  and 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds,  and  that  document  is  on  file 
with  the  committee.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  had  no  alternative  but 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  House  sub- 


sequently voted  for  inclusion  of  these 
funds.  The  House  report  on  the  second 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  bill  sets 
forth  very  completely  the  cost  of  printing 
the  coupons,  and  it  is  a  little  above 
$13.7  million. 

These  rationing  coupons  are  ready  and 
available  should  be  the  crisis  arise  again. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
use  energy  at  the  present  rate,  with 
people  driving  70  miles  an  hour,  will 
probably  have  to  use  them. 

I  would  again  emphasize  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  committee 
thoroughly  investigated  this  whole 
matter.  We  did  not  particularly  enjoy 
appropriating  funds  for  this  purpose  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  we  not  been  in 
a  position  to  have  rationing  coupons 
available  if  necessary  then  I  think  the 
Congress  would  have  been  criticized  as 
much  as  the  administration  has  been. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  so  that 
I  may  add  a  comment,  I  did  take  note  of 
a  letter  which  I  believe  is  a  part  of  the 
committee  files  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  has  referred  to,  from  Gen- 
eral Counsel  William  Walker  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office. 

As  I  read  that  letter,  there  is  indica- 
tion that  the  contract  was  signed  prior 
to  the  first  supplemental  appropriation 
which  became  law  January  3  of  this  year. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  FEO  took  action 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  gentlewom- 
an's subcommittee,  and  of  the  Congress 
and  I  am  vitally  concerned  that  we  re- 
viewed such  a  situation  after  the  fact. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
remind  the  gentleman  that  during  the 
House  hearings  on  the  first  fiscal  year 
1974  Supplemental  bill  with  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  we  asked  Admiral  Reich,  the 
Administrator  of  the  mandatory  petro- 
leum allocation  program,  if  the  budget 
was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  emer- 
gency. This  was  late  last  fall,  in  Novem- 
ber. He  said,  "Frankly,  it  is  not." 

We  asked  him  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee a  revised  budget  request  that 
would  provide  adequate  funds  to  take 
care  of  all  contingencies.  He  submitted  a 
revised  request  and  indicated  that  he 
needed  a  minimum  of  $21.1  million  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the  contingencies.  In 
this  first  supplemental  Congress  did  not 
say  "No"  to  providing  funds  for  printing 
of  coupons,  neither  did  it  specifically  ap- 
prove. We  did  ask  them  to  explain  their 
reasoning  for  it  and  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  the  authorization  on  which 
it  could  be  funded. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  did  read  the  testi- 
mony on  this  matter  thoroughly  and  it 
appeared  to  relate  to  persormel  needs. 
Even  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Walker  there 
was  not  any  mention  made  in  his  quota- 
tion of  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
printing  of  gas  rationing  coupons. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
was  no  mention  made  to  the  committee 
on  the  printing  of  gas  rationing  coupons 
until  after  they  had  been  printed.  But 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  have  been  the 
first  ones  to  speak  out  if  we  had  not 


had  coupons  readj'  for  a  rationing  pro- 
gram if  it  became  necessary. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  another  dif- 
ficulty in  printing  these  rationing  cou- 
pons was  the  necessity  for  the  highe.'.t 
type  of  security  so  that  they  could  not  be 
counterfeited.  This  was  another  part  of 
the  total  problem.  So.  when  it  came  to 
paying  the  bill,  I  certainly  did  not  feel, 
and  neither  did  the  committee,  that  we 
should  withhold  these  funds  and  drag 
our  feet  and  liave  real  problems  some- 
time later. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Am  I  to  understand  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  that  her 
committee  gave,  if  not  specific,  implied 
approval  after  the  fact  of  the  printing: 
bill  for  these  4.8  billion  gas  rationins 
coupons? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  did  the 
things  that  would  make  sure  that  tlie 
gasoline  distribution  and  the  oil  distri- 
bution in  this  country  would  be  done  as 
fairly  and  as  swiftly  and  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  We  had  the  problem  of  the 
economy.  We  had  the  problem  of  people 
out  of  work.  We  had  major  problems  in 
tliis  country  and  we  set  about  solving 
them  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Senate  said  it  even  more  emphatically 
than  we  did.  but  the  major  thing  we 
wanted  was  to  be  ready  for  all  con- 
tingencies. We  did  not  specifically  ap- 
prove printing  of  ration  coupons.  We  did 
not  specifically  approve  any  single  step. 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  reassure  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  no  funds  in 
this  bill  on  the  subject  he  is  discussing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  there  some  reason  why  the  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  cannot  crank 
up  its  presses  and  print  the  greenbacks 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
coupons? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  problem  of  produc- 
ing paper  goods  at  the  Bureau  of  Print- 
ing and  Engraving  requires  some  time 
and  the  size  of  this  order  of  gasoline 
stamps  has  strained  even  their  consider- 
able capacity. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Robison  » . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  colleagues  have  been  told 
in  some  detail  of  the  importance  of  this 
bill  and  its  implications  for  the  future; 
so,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  restrict 
my  comments  to  two  specific  areas  in 
the  proposal  which  I  find  of  particular 
importance.  Both  of  these  items,  in  situ 
oil  shale  processing  and  thermonuclear 
fusion,  are  research  and  development 
programs  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  because  both  hold  a  tantalizing 
promise  for  the  futuie,  yet  neither  can 
now  provide  the  certainty  that  their 
promise  will  be  delivered. 

If  there  is  any  answer  to  the  environ- 
mental dilemma  that  is  shaping  up  over 
oil  shale  processing,  it  is  the  prospect 
that  the  in  situ  method  will  allow  the 
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least  disturbance  and  scarrini  of  the 
ground  in  the  oil  shale  areas  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Wyoming.  As  mast  of  my 
colleagues  understand,  the  -:in  situ 
method  does  not  require  that-  raw  oD 
shale  be  stripped  or  mined  unc^rground 
and  then  processed  above  prr9und.  In 
ronlrafit  to  above-ground  proceasing.  the 
in  situ  process  takes  place  in  a^  under- 
ground cavern.  Air  and  hot  gftises  are 
injected  into  the  cavern  at  temperatures 
•which  will  draw  the  hydrocar%on.s  oirt 
of  the  shale  within  the  cavcrniln  sim- 
plest terms — and  if  eveiyth^K  goes 
well — there  should  be  a  pool  of  ^il  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern  which  •  can  be 
pumped  out.  : 

On  the  basis  of  test  runs  alrefi^y  com- 
pleted by  Occidental  Oil,  it  appears  that 
il  the  technology  for  this  proces^  is  suc- 
cessfully developed.  It  could  req^re  less 
tba.li  half  the  capital  costs  ofiabove- 
^ixnmd  proceBsing.  and  it  may  b€table  to 
produce  oil  at  $1  to  $2  per  baa-el  less 
than  the  present  world  price,  riawever, 
even  more  significant  to  these  oPus  who 
»crve  on  the  Public  Works- ABC  JAppro- 
IJrtattons  Subcommittee,  and  wHo  must 
constantly  concern  onrselves  w|th  the 
water  needs  of  the  Western  States,  is 
tbe  fact  that  the  in  situ  process  iiay  re- 
Viix  onfly  a  fraction  of  the  watet  which 
win  be  necessary  for  above-grounfe  proc- 
cMlngofofl  shale.  [ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  fchair- 
■Hui,  win  the  nentleman  yield  ?      / 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York4  I  am 
tiappy  to  yield  to  my  chairmAi.  the 
centlemaa  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Ivmsi . 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  addresslnc  him- 
•etf  to  a  very  important  area  of  rejearch, 
the  In  situ  process  through  which  ail  may 
be  made  available.  Yet  I  understand  an 
amendment  Is  to  be  offered  to  strie  out 
fmtdc  for  this  important  research. T  hope 
Qw  gentleman's  position  will  preval. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  YotW  Mr 
caaalrman,  I  thank  the  gentlemaij  from 
Tennessee. 

A»  I  started  to  say,  according  toi'a  De 
partraent  of  the  Interior  study  maile  last 
fear,  and  supplemented  within  tie  last 
few    weeks,    there    may    be    a«ciuate 
amounts  of  surface  water  availnle  to 
support       a       1-million-barrel-pe --day. 
aboveground  oil  shale  Industry  li  the 
West;  however,  a  3-  to  5-milllofl-bar- 
rel-per-day  industry — required  to  make 
full  use  of  this  resonroe — could  coi  loeiv- 
ably  require  every  drop  of  water  ii  the 
odl  shale  regions  of  Colorado.  UtaK  and 
Wyoming,  leaving  absolutely  nothl 
the   other   water  needs   of  the   a 
It    Is    understandable    then    w 
ought  to  encourage  a  vigorous  re 
and  development  effort  which  s 
prove  the  feasibility  of  the  imde  _ 
method;  ar>d,  as  you  will  see  in  t 
before  us,  the  Atomic  Energy  Co. 
sion  win  share  in  some  of  the  R.|&  D. 
work  through  the  "applications  of  un- 
derground    explosions"     research  I  pro- 
gram. 1 

The  ABJC  possesses  a  unique  cc  Tipe- 
tenoe  in  undergroimd  rock  fracturl  jg  as 
a  resrilt  of  its  weapons  testing  pro  rram 
and  the  work  it  has  performed  oi 


for 


Plowshare  program,  and  we  are  wi  >e  to 
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make  full  use  of  this  expertise.  However, 
as  our  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
RoNCALio)  explained  to  the  House  las* 
week,  the  "applications  of  underground 
explosions"  program,  which  is  to  do  basic 
research  on  rock  fracturing,  is  the  frail 
stepchild  of  the  incomplete — and  in 
some  respects  unsatisfactory — Plow- 
share program.  This  being  the  case  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues,  to 
note  carefully  the  language  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  28  and  29  of  tlie  report. 
our  committee  has  attempted  to  move 
the  AEC  away  from  any  present  plan- 
ning for  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  in 
oil  shale  fracturing.  We  suggest  on  page 
29  of  the  report  that  "greater  emphasis 
be  rdaced  on  underground  chemical  ex- 
ploskm  research,"  and  we  do  thi.s  because 
chemical  explosives  do  offer  important 
short-term  prospects  for  tapping  the 
energy  potential  of  oil  shale. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  public 
would  be  highly  critical  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives  for  underground  oil  shale 
prooessing,  and  I  fail  to  see  the  rea.son- 
ing  in  moving  toward  research  and  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  explosives,  when 
so  much  work  remains  to  l>e  done  with 
chemical  explosives.  We  are  still  at  such 
a  basic  slape  in  this  technology  that  ef- 
fective research  can  be  conducted  with 
chemical  explosives,  and  with  a  much 
more  immediate  payoff  than  the  lengthy 
prtigram  which  will  be  neeeesary  to  refine 
the  art  of  nuclear  explofflves  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  move 
lor  ward  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  discass  for  a  mo- 
ment the  efficacy  of  the  Occidental 
method.  I  was  on  a  trip  out  there  with 
the  subcommittee.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  the  in  situ  method 
tliat  has  been  developed  is  actually 
working? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  cannot 
Bay  it  is  actually  working  in  anything 
other  than  a  theoretical  sense  and.  as 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  a  good  deal 
of  work  needs  to  be  done  before  the  Oc- 
cidental method  is  economically  feasible 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  other  com- 
panies have  made  commitments  of  htm- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  other 
methods  of  developing  oil  shale. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  iB  true.  Init  I  should  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  go  forward  with 
the  linderground  method  if  It  can  be 
made  to  work,  because  it  does  involve 
the  least  scarring  and  disturbance  to  the 
environment  of  the  great  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  OT  course, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
Is  true,  especially  what  the  gentleman  Is 
.saying  about  the  water  requirements.  Is 


the  gentleman  aware  that  there  are  25 
million  acres  of  salt  water  underlying 
this  process? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  fully  aware 
that  there  are  plenty  of  problems  with 
this  entire  approach;  however.  I  think 
it  is  feasible  to  have  included  here  a  small 
amoimt  of  money,  relatively  sp>eaklng, 
for  the  AEC  to  conduct  research  into  the 
imderground  fracturing  method  through 
the  use  of  cliemical  explosives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  point 
of  the  whole  delegation  from  Wyoming 
and  the  delegation  from  Colorado  is  not 
to  stop  this  work.  I  w^as  in  favor  of  the 
Plowshare  proeram  but  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  State  of  Colorado  there 
would  be  no  further  planning,  at  least 
that  is  the  understanding  most  of  the 
citizens  got.  there  would  be  no  further 
plaiuiing  or  no  further  appropriation 
until  we  had  final  evaluation  of  Rio 
Blanco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yortc  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CErWJKiiEUG.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  adAtlonal  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oi  Co»orado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiH  the  gentlemai.  yield  further? 
Mr.  R0BB90N  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSCW  of  Colorado.  That 
there  would  be  no  further  testing  or 
planning  untal  we  got  a  response  back 
from  the  Rio  Blanco  shots.  We  want  to 
be  realistic  about  something  that  in- 
volves hundreds  or  thousands  of  nuclear 
blasts  in  our  State.  We  want  to  hare  the 
response  of  the  Rio  Blanco  ^ots. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  others  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  tiiere  are 
no  funds  included  in  this  hm  for  nu- 
clear explosions  ontiergnmnd. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ortorado.  There  i.s 
no  question  about  that,  but  this  is  what 
we  unfSerstand  the  $107  mlHian  of  the 
program  Ls  for,  to  tievelop  that. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Well,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  future  appropriations. 
Continuing.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  item  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coDeagties — for  the  second 
time  in  recent  days — because  I  believe  it 
important  that  this  body  be  fully  aware 
of  the  decisions  which  may  soon  be  fac- 
ing it.  We  have  increased  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  fusion  research  prDgram  by 
almost  $77  mllHon  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation; however,  the  total  proposed 
appropriation  for  ftislon  research  and 
development,  $177.6  million,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  some  perspective  with  the 
$473.4  million  total  which  Is  proposed  for 
the  liquid  metal  fastbreeder  program. 

During  our  debate,  last  week,  on  the 
AEC  authorization  bill,  my  colleagues 
may  remember  I  urged  even  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  fusion  R.  k  D.  program,  be- 
cause it  is  so  important  to  future  energy 
resource  planning  that  u"e  know  whether 
f  u&ion  will  or  will  not  work. 

The  House,  In  it£  wisdom,  chose  to  ac- 
cept tbe  recommeadation  iuade  by  our 
Joint  CoiamUiae  on  Atomic  Energy. 
However,  I  do  hope  my  amendment  last 
week  served  notice  that,  sooner  or  later. 
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Congress  must  make  some  far-reaching 
decisions  on  the  course  of  our  long-term 
energy  research  program.  As  the  report 
on  the  special  energy  bill  makes  clear, 
we  are  placing  a  good  deal  of  our  money 
and  our  reliance  on  the  prospects  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  very  close  at- 
tention to  this  program  in  coming  years, 
because  I  believe  I  detect  some  serious 
problems  with  it  at  this  early  stage. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  fast 
breeder  is  going  to  be  far  more  costly  to 
develop  than  we  ever  imagined.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  the  Fast  Flux  Test 
Facility,  which  is  a  predemonstration 
breeder  reactor  of  sorts,  may  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  $600  million  when  it  is  finaUy 
ready  to  operate.  Yet  when  we  first  au- 
thorized this  project  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
we  were  given  a  total  cost  estimate  of 
$87,500,000. 

The  figm-es  here  speak  for  themselves, 
but  they  are  only  part  of  the  package. 
Tlie  actual  demonstration  breeder  re- 
actor, Demo  No.  1,  is  yet  to  be  built.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  we  were  talking  about  a 
$200  million  demonstration  reactor  proj- 
ect. At  this  year's  hearings  of  the  AEC 
Appropi'iations  Subcommittee,  AEC  rep- 
resentatives indicated  that  the  price 
could  go  as  high  as  a  billion  dollars ;  and 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
final  price  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.5 
billion. 

Perhaps  I  should  emphasize,  here,  that 
the  fast  breeder  is  a  research  project,  and 
no  one  can  contest  that  we  always  ex- 
pected there  would  be  unforeseen  prob- 
lems and,  therefore,  added  costs.  Yet, 
from  OUT  perspective  today,  we  had  better 
ask  two  things  of  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. How  much  will  it  finally  cost?  And, 
what  will  we  get  for  that  price? 

We  have  asked  in  our  report  on  the 
special  energy  appropriations  that  a  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  total  plaimed  costs 
for  the  breeder  demonstration  program 
be  submitted  to  our  conunittee  prior  to 
next  year's  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriation  for  the  program.  So  that, 
by  next  year  at  this  time,  my  colleagues 
should  have  the  answer  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, and  a  much  more  precise  idea  of 
what  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
the  breeder. 

Second,  what  are  we  going  to  get?  As 
best  I  can  determine,  we  are  going  to 
get  a  working  breeder  reactor,  which  will 
breed  enough  fuel  for  another,  similar 
reactor  in  60  years  time.  This  so-called 
doubling  time  of  60  years  does  not  meet 
the  objective  we  have  foreseen  for  the 
breeder,  since  its  theoretical  promise  is 
that  it  will  breed  enough  fuel  to  meet 
the  growing  energy  demands  of  the  21st 
century.  For  purposes  of  this  program, 
we  have  been  operating  on  the  assump- 
tion that  when  the  breeder  is  put  to  full 
commercial  use.  energy  demand  will  be 
doubling  about  every  10  years.  Even  if 
this  projection  proves  largely  inaccurate, 
it  will  still  take  one  or  more  additional 
demonstration  breeder  reactors  to  in- 
crease the  fuel-producing  properties  of 
the  reactor  and,  as  my  colleagues  may 
have  noted,  the  bill  before  us  proposes  a 
$2  million  appropriation  for  the  first 
stages  of  work  on  a  second  demonstra- 
tion breeder  reactor. 


Added  costs,  time  delays,  and  the  need 
to  build  another  generation  of  demon- 
stration breeder  reactors  suggest  the  pos- 
sible dilemma  that  the  breeder  demon- 
stration program  might  overlap  the  dem- 
onstration of  other  energy  alternatives 
which  are  now  on  the  planning  boards.  It 
is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  the  fusion  reactor 
may  be  demonstrated  before  the  end  of 
this  decade,  and  that  a  demonstration 
fusion  reactor  may  be  successful  at  the 
end  of  the  next  decade.  There  are  similar 
prospects  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
through  solar  power,  as  well  as  geother- 
mal  processes  now  under  study. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford  to 
rely  on  such  prospects,  but  it  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  care- 
fully weigh  the  progress  of  alternative 
energy  R.  &  D.  programs  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  to  be  prepai'ed  to  revise 
research  priorities  when  the  test  results 
suggest  such  revision.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  thermonuclear  fusion  pro- 
gram, which  could  possibly  provide  a  vast 
energy  resource,  using  cheap,  easily  ac- 
cessible fuel. 

The  basic  fusion  fuels  are  effectively  in 
infinite  supply,  since  they  are  deriva- 
tives of  hydrogen  which  can  be  extracted 
from  water  at  negligible  cost,  and  with 
no  negative  environmental  impact. 
Second,  a  siicces.sful  fusion  reactor 
would  be  much  safer  than  a  breeder 
reactor,  because  there  will  be  no  emer- 
gency core  cooling  problems  in  fusion 
systems,  and  there  are  no  weapons  grade 
nuclear  materials  involved.  And,  it  now 
appears  that  radioactivity  associated 
with  the  fusion  reactor  can  be  kept  at 
very  low  levels,  possibly  less  than  one- 
thousandth  of  the  radioactive  levels  re- 
sulting from  the  breeder  reactor. 

Each  of  the  alternatives  to  the  breeder 
I  have  mentioned — fusion,  solar  power, 
and  geothermal  power — has  the  critical 
shortcoming  that  scientific  and  com- 
mercial feasibiUty  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Yet,  none  of  them  has  the  enor- 
mous shortcoming  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor, which  will  leave  to  future  gen- 
erations Plutonium  wastes  with  a  half- 
life  of  24,000  years.  By  carrying  the 
breeder  to  full  commercial  deployment 
we  are  not  only  signing  up  for  an  enor- 
mously costly  research  and  development 
program  which  may  not  complete  its 
work  imtil  the  1990's,  we  are  also  con- 
senting to  the  production  of  considerable 
volumes  of  lethal  waste  materials  which 
must  be  cared  for  by  hundreds  of  futiire 
generations. 

The  demands  of  the  present  dictate 
that  we  continue  our  Faustian  bargain 
with  the  future  by  completing  techno- 
logical development  of  the  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Its  feasibility  is  beyond  question, 
and  it  is  the  only  present  alternative 
which  will  add  to  the  nuclear  fuel  stock- 
pile, rather  than  further  depleting  di- 
minishing uranium  reserves.  We  should 
not,  however,  commit  ourselves  to  total 
reliance  on  the  breeder. 

Other  alternatives  are  in  the  offing. 
and  they  must  be  encouraged  as  our 
funding  and  manpower  resources  will  al- 
low. Many  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
will  participate  in  determining  what  en- 
ergy resources  will  be  available  to  the 


next  generation,  and  what  price  that 
generation  will  have  to  pay.  I  emphati- 
cally appeal  to  those  of  you  who  will 
make  these  decisions  to  keep  your  re- 
search and  development  options  as  open 
as  this  countr>''s  resources  will  allow. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hav«> 
before  us  today  a  most  unusual  bill  and 
a  most  unusual  procedure.  I  have  m 
doubt  that  this  legislation  will  go  wing- 
ing out  of  the  House  with  few  negative 
votes,  because  it  states  a  popular  posi- 
tion on  a  popular  subject. 

This  bill  says  to  Americans:  "You:- 
Congress  is  solving  the  energy  shortage 
by  taking  bold  steps  to  establish  all  man- 
ner of  good  research  and  developmeni 
projects  at  high  levels  of  funding."  Ever.\- 
Member  knows  that  Americans  wan: 
aggressive  programs  to  move  us  to  ;i 
position  of  independence  and  sufficiency 
in  energy. 

The  Congress  has  been  accused  of  ne- 
glect in  energy  development  and  of  fail- 
ing to  act  on  meaningful  legislation,  but 
this  bill  claims  "not  guilty"  on  both  ac- 
couiits.  This  bill  implies  that  the  Con- 
gress is  moving  with  care,  forethought 
and  wisdom  to  channel  national  re- 
sources to  meet  a  pressing  need. 

But  what  do  we  really  have  here?  This 
is  a  special  energy  development  appro- 
priation put  together  in  haste  with  liltlo 
consideration  other  than  a  quick  look  b;. 
the  committee.  It  lacks  the  careful 
craftsmanship  typical  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  it  comes  to  tlie 
floor  of  the  House  without  adequate 
subcommittee  hearings  or  staff  work  to 
establish  appropriate  levels  of  funding. 

Even  further,  flying  in  the  face  of 
long  defended  tradition,  tliis  appropria- 
tion certains  many  programs  which  arc 
not  yet  authorized.  Under  the  rule,  these 
cannot  be  attacked. 

This  is  an  appropriation — not  an  au- 
tliorization.  Sometimes  we  posture  and 
overpromise  with  authorizing  legislation, 
but  we  generally  do  not  handle  taxpayers' 
dollars  with  such  disdain.  When  one 
looks  at  the  economy  and  the  health  oi 
the  dollar,  appropriations  such  as  this 
are  astounding.  Since  1965  we  have  un- 
dercut the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar with  deficit  spending,  and  this  bill 
wUl  continue  to  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. As  proposed,  expenditures  will 
exceed  the  budget  by  $66,100,000  with 
a  total  appropriation  of  $2,269,000,000 
of  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars  and 
little  more  than  hope  and  trust  that  it 
will  be  spent  wisely.  Over  all.  this  is  a 
$923,404,000  income  over  the  budget  for 
these  items  this  year. 

This  bill  is  a  liit-and-miss  proposition 
Every  line  item  that  could  be  labeled 
"energy"  was  pulled  into  this  appropria- 
tion, regardless  of  its  subcommittee  as- 
signment. Tliere  is  duplication  and  over- 
lapping among  many  items.  Such  spend- 
ing measures  as  this  could  only  be  con- 
trived in  a  "political"  year  when  tlie 
majority  party  is  eagerly  trying  to  avoid 
being  dubbed  a  "do-nothing"  party 
Congress. 
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In  December  1973,  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  :  :onsoli- 
date  the  energy- related  functions  of  var- 
iouB  Federal  acencies.  including  i  lany  of 
toe  agencies  mentioned  in  this  appro- 
pruUacn  ball.  Tiiis  approach  wot  Id  cer- 
tainly provide  a  more  eCfective  nethod 
to  coordinate  research  and  devet)pment 
programs  and  to  avoid  costly  overlap 
aaad  eliipli(atiou.  However,  this  )ill  has 
been  bottled  up  on  the  other  side  of 
Ca}>ttolHiU. 

Knowing  that  some  leaders  in  the 
other  body  beheved  the  energy'  r  (organ - 
iimticm  taall  to  be  too  weak,  I  p  -oposed 
HJl.  12M5,  to  er,tabh£h  an  Enei  gy  Re- 
■oardi  aiKl  Development,  Adm  nistra- 
tion.  This  Is  a  stronger  bill  w  th  the 
ataled  goal  of  making  the  Uniteq  States 
■elf-«ufflc4ent  in  energy  resou^es  by 
1J«.  Hawever,  this  bill,  too.  is  laAguish- 
ing  in  committee.  T 

The  congressional  apnroach  ^  solv- 
ing the  energy  problems,  as  ill^trated 
by  tha*  appropriations  bill,  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  man  who  mounted  9,  horse 
and  rode  off  in  all  directions.  U4til  the 
Coagress  develops  a  single  adm^istra- 
tave  body  to  oversee  the  energy  rtsearch 
•EDd  development  programs,  we  will  oon 
Unue  to  have  unsuccessful, 
dfcaated,  costly,  and  wasteful  pr. 
Whenever  a  single  administrative 
becemes  a  reality,  the  committee 
ture  of  the  House  can  be  reali 
that  one  committee  has  oversi,^ 
energy  related  legislation  and  orM  sub- 
coniiBtttee  of  appropriations  can  1  andle 
tlie  funding.  Until  that  decisive  step 
is  taken,  the  cross-jurisdictions  cf  the 
executive  department  will  contin  ie  to 
Biphon  taxpayers'  dollars  into  a  bo  torn- 
less  pit. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  this  eierg>- 
appropriation  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  o  the 
touaget  reform  measure  <H.R.  '130» 
passed  by  the  House  last  year.  Mer  jbers 
©f  this  body  have  complained  bii  terly 
because  the  executive  branch  thitJUgli 
OMB  has  usurped  budeetmaking  powers 
trf  Government,  but  It  is  irre.'T>onsibt  ac- 
tion srach  as  this  that  forced  the  admin- 
istration to  ride  herd  on  congressional 
appropriations.  _• 

It  seems  to  be  an  Ingrained  philosbphy 
with  many  orf  my  coUeagues  to  solve  a 
problem  by  throwing  money  at  It.  !iut  a 
responsible  Congress  will  require  assur- 
ance that  dollars  invested  In  res^irrh 
and  development  programs  are  jused 
wisety.  Until  the  mechanism  to  Safe- 
guard the  adminiirtration  of  these  fimds 
is  established  the  Congress  is  shirkiife  its 
thity.  r 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  thesi  re- 
marks, this  bill  will  go  winging  thr^iigh 
the  House  today  with  few  negath'e  vjjtes, 
but  it  is  a  sad  monument,  Indeed,  td  the 
ca'tmetlc  decision  by  the  leadershipj 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I^ield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RoKCAxro) .  T 

"Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  dL  tta- 
euished  chairman  of  the  Committed  on 
Appropriations.  Mr.  IVIahok.  and  to  ex- 
press my  aOT)reclation  for  what  I  beleve 


is  an  excellent  format  on  presenting  the 
appropriations  for  the  various  energy 
oriented  agencies  in  one  bill.  This  was 
subject  to  some  criticism,  but  I  believe 
tliat  it  does  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  CJerman  opera  out  of  this — or  as  some 
people  might  say,  an  Italian  opera — 
about  my  proposition  to  strike  $4  million 
from  the  appropriation.  I  wJl  speak  fur- 
thei  on  that  when  my  amendment  comes 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
Wj'oming's  Plowshare  program  wagon 
wheel  is  dead  as  a  doornail.  We  ha\-e  the 
assurances  of  my  good  friend,  the  com- 
petent chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
that  there  ai-e  not  f  uik!*  here  lor  nuclear 
detonations. 

I  do,  however,  join  vith  the  entire 
Colorado  delegation  in  hoping  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  kept 
to  it£  word  and  fulfill  the  instruction 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, which  was  to  assess  and  evaluate 
objectively  and  truthfully  tiie  results  of 
the  Rio  Blanco  shot  before  any  further 
funds  are  to  be  expended  for  nuclear  det- 
onations in  gas  fields  in  Plowshare  work. 
On  page  60  of  the  repoit  on  the  au- 
thorization last  week — 


Plow.-.hares  work  is  restricted  to  de'elop- 
uMrut  of  e-xploelve  devices  capable  of  sequen- 
tl.ii  lirlug  In  Bplte  of  exposure  to  nuclear 
shocks,  and  AEC  Chairman  Dl.xy  Lee  Ray  Kas 
St  ited  rhat  the  next  test  event,  Wafion  Wheel, 
which  Is  to  Involve  for  tie  first  time  sequen- 
tial detonations  of  five  ino  klloton  expIo«!tves 
and  which  1b  planned  for  the  Green  River 
Baaln  In  Wyoming,  in  Ui  truth  -dead  as  a 
tloarnaU." 


Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  spit:-  of  It  being 
dead  as  a  doornail,  in  Wyoming,  we  see 
that  there  is  $179  i...llion  earmarkeu  for 
the  next  10  years  for  nuclear  detonaUons. 
Including  $56  minion  for  demonstration 
field  experiments  in  Colorado,  with  five 
to  six  wells  with  three  to  five  explosions 
per  well. 

I  listened  to  the  Colorado  deal,  since 
they  are  planned  for  Colorado,  rather 
.sympathetically,  and  I  say  the  monkey 
is  off  my  tiack.  I  am  not  carrying  the  load 
any  more  on  efforts  to  keep  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  its  word.  I  sub- 
mit that  for  Members  who  ixish  to  get 
to  the  end  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  too 
late,  after  a  couple  of  hundred  detona- 
tions undergTotmd  have  occurred,  to  de- 
cide to  do  so.  We  Mrill  be  trrevocablv  com- 
mitted. 

In  the  Record  for  April  24.  1974 — and 
If  the  Members  ever  read  anything  of 
importance  in  their  hves,  this  will  be 
It — in  the  Cowcitessional  Record  on  page 
11761.  on  the  subject  of  radiation  doses 
from  Plowshare  gas,  there  Is  an  article  on 
potential  radiation  doses  from  Plow- 
share gas  done  by  C.  J.  Barton  of  the 
Oak  Ridse  Laboratories.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  what  he  has  to  say  about 
this  matter.  Probably  we  can  live  with 
usage  of  this  gas  If  it  is  diluted  with  mas- 
sive ratios  of  normuclear  produced  gas. 
It  is  in  any  event  a  true  record  for 
those  who  want  to  know  the  facts  about 
use  of  Plowshare  gas.  Some  risk  Is  clearly 


pointed  out.  The  continuation  of  nu- 
clear detonations  on  the  shale  oil  fields 
jeopardizes  recovery  of  this  resource.  We 
will  have  waste  in  both  resources,  urani- 
um feed  stock  and  the  gas  or  shale  beini? 
sought.  We  now  have  five  glazed  big 
chimneys  underground,  containing  mas- 
sive con«:ent rations  of  natural  gas,  all 
unui;able,  contaminated  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  not  been  one 
;  ingle  cubic  foot  of  gas  usable  or  proven 
usable,  and  a  good  many  scientists  agree 
to  that.  Thei-e  is  not  one  penny  in  this 
appropriation  of  $3.6  billion,  not  one 
p?Jiny  of  this  amount  that  will  go  to 
clean  one  cubic  foot  of  that  natural  gas 
or  to  decontaminate  it  All  we  are  doing 
IS  continuing  to  flare  it  and  to  waste  it, 
and  spend  money  foi-  more  explosions  to 
create  more  caverns  of  unusable  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  move  forward  on  the  issue  of 
the  appropriati<M.  It  is  a  shnple  enough 
step  to  delete  $4  million  from  the  funds  to 
be  spent  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sian  until  there  is  an  assessment  of  Rio 
Hlanco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  t*ie  asecBsment  is 
in.  ajid  if  the  decision  is  that  we  can  live 
vnth  radiated  natural  gas,  I  have  no  ob- 
.lection  to  the  program  going  ahead  I 
am  not  fearful  of  the  program.  I  merely 
want  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
complete  what  they  pronrised. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
j-ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Guess) 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  perttaps 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  re- 
gret yielding  me  unlimited  time.  Never- 
theless, I  thank  liim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  linderstand  It.  this 
bill  calls  for  the  appropriation  of  $2,269  - 
S28.000.  which  exoeeds  the  bndget  by 
$56.1«0,000. 

I  win  ask  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  the  *s- 
tinsTUtehed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  if  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  proper  figures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  the  gentteman  is 
correct  that  the  bill  does  contain  an  ap- 
priatlon  of  $J.2-plus  bfllton  for  special 
energy  research,  which  is  about  70  per- 
cent more  than   we  provided   for  this 
pun^ose  last  year.  And  this  increase  is 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  energy  shortage, 
not  tomorrow,  not  the  day  after  tomor- 
row, but  10  years  or  more  from  now 
Some  of  the  money  hi  thte  Mil  will  hope- 
fully bear  some  fruit  long  before  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  pas^ng  I  should  like 
to  malce  an  obeervatton  concerning  the 
imbehevable  interest  in  this  bill.  Beyond 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prlatlons,  and  those  associated  with  It, 
I  doubt  that  there  have  been  more  than 
30  others  Members  on  the  House  floor 
this  aftemoCTi  on  this  $2.2  billion  issue. 
There  has  been  mudi  talk  and  professed 
concern  about  energ>'  but  there  Is  Uttle 
demonstration   of   interest   here  today 
Mr.    MAHON.     Will     the     gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in 
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effect  a  compliment  to  the  committee 
which  brings  out  this  bill  and  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaticHis  that  peoide  have  such  great 
confidence  in  our  judgment  and  In  our 
effort  here  that  they  have  felt  it  best  to 
leave  the  matter  in  our  hands.  So  that,  I 
think,  is  the  chief  explanation.  Of  course, 
there  is  another  reason  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  must  be  another 
reason. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
reason  is  that  this  bill  deals  with  atomic 
energy;  it  deals  with  solar  energy;  it 
deals  with  geothermal  energy,  with  coal 
and  many  other  new  sources  of  energy. 
It  does  not  deal  specifically  with  petro- 
leum In  a  major  way.  And  that  is  what 
the  fighting  has  been  about  in  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  ottier  energy 
bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  there  have 
been  efforts  to  overregulate  the  petro- 
leimi  industry  in  this  country,  and  there 
have  been  efforts  to  roll  back  prices. 
Some  punitive  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Many  of  these  efforts  which  have  been 
suggested  would,  hi  my  ophiion,  tend  to 
produce  less  rather  than  more  energy. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  bill  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction 
and  in  a  less  controversial  field. 

I  believe  this  is  a  landmark  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  look  back  on  it  with  pride. 
Despite  the  lack  of  enormous  interest 
everybody  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope.  I  will  say 
to  nxy  distinguished  friend  from  Texas, 
this  would  be  the  means  of  ascertaining 
«^iat  has  really  been  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  the  alleged  petroleum  shortage. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
there  has  been  such  an  enormous  In- 
crease, for  instance,  in  the  price  of  gas- 
oline   in    the    last   few   months.    Why 
has    there    been   such    price    Increases 
when  the  domestic  supply  constitutes  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  wliat  we  con- 
sume. I  think  the  figures  show  that  we 
import  only  about  1  percent.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  increase  in  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline as  it  relates  to  petroleum  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  overall  increase  consider- 
ing the  85  to  90  percent  supply  of  do- 
mestically   produced    petroleum    prod- 
ucts. I  hope  that  some  committee  of  the 
Congress  even  at  this  late  date  would 
give  us  the  facts  and  figures  to  which 
we  are  entitled.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  them  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  Maybe  $2.2  bilUon  will  produce 
some  information.  I  doubt  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  a 
question  concerning  another  item  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  WUl  the  genUeman  let 
me  conmient  on  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  never  refuse  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  genUeman 
knows  that  we  do  Import  several  mlllioD 
barrels  of  oU  per  day  for  U.a  eonsump- 
tion.  approximately  6  million  banelg  a 
day  or  17  peteent  of  all  energy  ooosuned 
In  the  United  Stotes.  Tlie  jrlee  ai  this 
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imported  petroleum  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  this  hemisphere,  and  in 
the  Middle  East;  so  prices  have  gone 
very  high.  There  is  an  effort  to  secure 
more  domestic  production  of  oil,  and 
the  stripper  wells— and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  them  which  produce  10  bar- 
rels or  less  of  oil  per  day — are  being  en- 
couraged by  better  prices  ranging  to  $10 
per  barrel  to  produce  more.  Of  course,  it 
also  costs  more  to  produce  from  these 
wells. 

Then  there  is  an  effort  to  stimulate 
additional  production  and  more  explora- 
tion and  further  drilling  of  wells.  So  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  very  Important  If 
we  are  going  to  solve  the  energy  problem 
and  become  more  self-sufficient,  we  have 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  necessary 
to  get  our  marginal  wells  working  and 
get  cm  with  the  additional  task  of  creat- 
ing more  drilling  rigs,  producing  more 
oil  equipment,  and  so  on,  and  pay  the 
prices  necessary  to  sustain  this. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
of  our  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  gone  too  far  overboard  in 
blanket  attacks  on  the  oil  industry  It 
has  been  allied  that  there  has  been 
some  price  gouging  and  I  certainly  sup- 
port efforts  to  obtain  proper  informa- 
tion that  will  assist  Govemmait  officials 
in  taking  proper  action. 

However,  I  think  if  we  can  give  suffi- 
cient latitude  and  flexibility  to  the  oil 
industry,  the  ingenuity  of  American  en- 
terprise will  be  such  that  we  win  move 
toward  almost  total  self-sufllclency  in 
the  field  of  petroleum  and  energy,  and 
that  is  wliat  we  are  seeking  to  do 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  what  many 
millions  of  Americans  are  interested  in  is 
whether   there  has  been  and  whether 
there   wlU  continue   to   be  gouging  in 
Prices  relating  to  petroleum  products 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  no  reliable 
information  on  that  subject  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line,  I  say  again 
we  can  get  some  hard  and  fast  informa- 
tion that  we  can  rely  upon  as  to  the 
justification  for  what  has  already  taken 
place.  ^^  •««:" 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  Uie  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  must  be  able  to  get 
more  and  better  hiformation  In  regard 
to  our  energy  program. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment are  taking  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion I  share  in  the  genUeman's  hope 
that  we  can  get  better  and  more  trust- 
worthy information  to  be  of  assistance 
to  us  In  making  our  government  policy 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  do  not  stop  run- 
away inflation  we  will  have  some  form  of 
reghnentation  in  this  country,  some 
form  of  a  government  takeover  In  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
whatever  Uiat  may  be  worth,  miless 
sonaebody  stops  the  Inflation  that  is 
cliewing  at  tbe  vital*  of  our  economy 
we  are  going  to  walk  right  into  a  crisis' 
in  this  ootmtry. 

,^-  M^ON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  If  we  can  stimulate  pro- 
<*uction  of  fuel  and  energy  sufflclently 


then  the  price  situation  will  tend  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  the  same  will  be  true 
with  regard  to  other  scarce  items.  That 
in  my  opinion  will  assist  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
a  question  about  an  item  on  page  31 
entitled  "Undergroimd  and  Other  Elec- 
tric Power  Transmission  Research,"  and 
the  appropriation  of  $8.5  million  for  that 
purpose. 

I  would  ask  what  is  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  money? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr! 
Evins)  is  more  famihar  with  that  situa- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
conducted  the  hearings,  and  I  would  likp 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnrs)  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to   the   genUeman   from  Tennessee 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  testified  in  favor  of  a  stronger 
budget  for  this  purpose  because  of  the 
feeling  in  this  country  concerning  the 
transmission  of  power. 

The  people  of  the  country  wouW  also 
like  underground  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity which,  of  course,  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  research  in  order  to 
be  able  to  develop  the  technology,  "nils  is 
not  only  to  convey  energy  underground, 
but  also  to  improve  the  overhead  trans- 
mission of  electricity.  There  is  a  definite 
need  to  go  forward  with  energy  research 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Evins) 
do  not  those  in  the  field  of  electrical 
transmission,    the    public    utilities    and 
private  utiUties,  already  know  the  effi- 
ciency of  underground  transmission  of 
electricity  as  opposed  to  overhead  trans- 
mission? Is  this  not  a  question  of  money 
necessary    to    bury    transmission    lines 
rather  than  research  for  that  purpose' 
Mr.   EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No.   It   is 
largely  for  research  because  through  im- 
proved transmission  of  electricity  we  can 
conserve  energy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  genUeman 
know  that? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Because 
there  has  already  been  some  research 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought 
Then  why  spend  $8.5  mUlion  for  such 
purpose? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Because  we 
need  to  improve  our  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power,  so  that  we  can  save  electricity 
We  can  save  a  great  portion  of  the  elec- 
tric power  presenUy  lost  in  transmission 
through  more  efficient  means  of  trans- 
mission of  that  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sure  we  want  to  save 
electricity,  but  I  wiU  wager  dollars  to 
doughnuts— and  the  House  floor  is  no 
place  to  be  talking  about  wagering— that 
the  electrical  Industry  already  knows  the 
feasibility  and  differences  between  trans- 
mission lines  underground  and  trans- 
mission lines  above  ground. 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further?  f 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield!  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Tem^ssee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  (iiair- 
man,  I  will  read  from  the  report  ji-here 
It  .says  that:  { 

Electric  energy  lost  between  gen4-atlon 
and  customer  utilization  varies  bet^en  6 
and  15  percent  of  energy  generated,  tor  an 
average  loss  of  about  10  percent.  Thf  Com- 
mitte«  Is  Informed  that  distribution  ef- 
ficiency Improvements  of  5  to  10  jjercent 
by  the  year  2000,  assuming  a  continued  8 
percent  annual  growth  for  elcctricat  energy 
generation,  could  mean  annual  savings  of 
1  to  2  bUUon  barrels  of  oil.  » 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Chairman.*!   still 

submit  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  that  they  already  know  all 
they  need  to  know  about  burjing  elec- 
trical transmission  lines  underground, 
and  that  this  is  an  $8.5  million  expen- 
diture that  could  very  well  be  saved  for 

the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  hap- 
py to  try  to  help  shed  some  light  on  this 
subject.  Part  of  this  research  and  devel- 
opment has  to  do  with  superconduct- 
ing underground  lines.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely new  type  of  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity. If  we  can  develop  super  conduct- 
ing transmission,  we  might,  for  instance, 
be  able  to  provide  all  of  the  electricity 
for  the  city  of  New  York  in  two  cables, 
6  inches  in  diameter,  buried  in  the 
utilities,  but  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
just  the  same  as  any  other  research  and 
development  we  are  doing. 

Quite  obviously,  any  energy  research 
and  development,  including  nuclear 
energy,  fusion,  solar  energy,  geothermal, 
oil  shale  and  others  ultimately  is  going 
to  be  exploited  by  public  or  private 
utilities,  but  it  Is  In  the  national  interest 
to  do  the  R.  &  D.,  and  provide  the 
relevant  information.  Today  we  do  not 
have  this  technology  ready  for  use,  but 
it  has  great  .potential.  It  will  save,  as  the 
chairman  has  said,  a  great  deal  of  elec- 
tricity. It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial, but  it  is  a  new  technology,  and  must 
be  developed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  this  ques- 
tion: resesirch  on  this  particular  subject 
as  provided  in  this  bill  would  not  be 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Congress 
later  and  asking  good  old  Uncle  Sugar 
to  pay  the  costs  of  burying  the  power- 
lines  in  this  country ;  would  it  ? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  All  I  know  is  that  the  re- 
search and  development  is  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
use  this  for  that  kind  of  springboard; 
would  he? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  not  use  it. 
I  would  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
utilities  companies  in  the  future,  as  the 
gentleman  recognizes. 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  (Mr.  McCormack» 
why  we  have  heard  very  little  about  re- 
search concerning  hydrogen  as  a  replace- 
ment for  fossil  fuels. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that 
hydrogen  Is  not  a  source  of  energy. 
We  must  create  hydrogen  before  we  can 
use  it.  That  is.  we  must  dissociate  water. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about — research  to  do  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  the  research 
to  do  this  is  behig  carried  out  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  primarily. 
although  there  is  some  work  going  on  in 
NASA  and  in  the  AEC.  The  programs 
are  still  fairly  embryonic,  and  are  not 
ready  for  commercialization.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  use  of  hydrogen  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive.  This  requires 
long-range  research.  I  believe  it  will  be- 
come a  much  more  important  and  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  my  question  is. 
What  do  we  have  in  this  bill  that  would 
allow  us  to  do  the  research  that  will  tend 
to  give  us  the  hydrogen  that  is  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield  again,  this  is  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  budget,  and 
in  NASA  and  the  AEC. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  amount  is  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Apparently,  then  we 
have  no  money  in  the  bill  for  basic  re- 
search and,  therefore,  we  would  have  no 
money  in  the  bill  in  order  to  do  research 
for  the  use  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  money  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  this 
purpose,  but  because  I  cannot  quote  the 
exact  amount  does  not  mean  that  re- 
search and  development  for  the  use  of 
hydrogen  Is  not  adequately  funded  for 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  extremely  disappointed  to 
find  less  than  30  of  my  colleagues  here 
on  the  House  floor  as  this  crucial  appro- 
priations bill  is  being  discussed.  This  bill 
contains  $2.27  billion  in  funds  for  ener- 
gy research  and  development  activities. 
Mr.  Mahon,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
recognition  of  our  current  energy  prob- 
lems, has  assembled  these  energy  appro- 
priations into  a  single  bill.  It  is  indeed 
sad  to  see  so  few  of  my  colleagues  pres- 
ent for  this  debate.  It  was  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  that  almost  every 
Member  was  eager  to  be  involved  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  energy  crisis.  Now 
it  seems  that  with  the  fading  of  the  gaso- 
line lines  their  interest  has  also  passed 
from  the  scene. 
Under  Project  Independence  President 


Nixon  has  set  1980  as  the  target  date  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency in  its  energy  needs.  The  fimds 
that  are  provided  In  this  bill  will  help 
us  take  the  first  step  down  that  difficult 
path,  but  without  the  cooperation  and 
active  participation  of  each  Member  of 
Congress   the   goal   will   be   difficult   to 
achieve.  The  energy  efforts  supported  by 
this  appropriation  provide  several  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  the  energy  problem. 
Among  these  research  approaches  are  a 
commercial  demonstration  of  chemical 
coal    cleaning    technology;    energy    re- 
.search  and  development  projects  in  so- 
lar power,  heating,  and  cooling;  engine 
and   aerodynamic   research   for   ground 
transportation;   and  expanded  research 
activities  into  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction. An  equally  important  part  of 
these  appropriations  is  the  $19  mUlion 
for  Federal  Energy  Office  salaries  and 
expenses.  These  funds  are  needed  to  in- 
sure retention  of  a  fully  competent  and 
professional  staff  in  this  important  office 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  in  the 
atomic  energy  bill  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  provided  here  for 
using  the  hydrogen  nuclei  as  a  basis  for 
developing  tremendous  sources  of  energy. 
The   gentleman   from    Tennessee   men- 
tioned that  in  his  remarks.  It  is  looked 
upon,  while  we  are  not  in  any  practical 
stage  as  yet,  as  a  possibility  for  unlimited 
supply  of  power  if  we  can  develop  the 
technique  for  using  it,  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply as  widespread  as  the  seven  seas  them- 
selves. So  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
potential   referred   to   in   this,    but   we 
are  not  talking  in  terms  of  hydrogen  as 
such.  I  think  there  is  a  little  something 
in  here  on  hydrogen  storage,  but  that 
does  not  have  the  potential  for  overall 
energy  development  as  the  program  I 
referred  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  this  $2.2  billion  bill,  which  is 
more  than  $66  million  above  the  budget, 
because  it  has  duplication,  waste  and 
extravagance  written  all  over  it. 

Moreover,  the  $8.5  million  for  research 
claimed  to  be  necessary  for  putting 
transmission  lines  underground  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  Justified.  All  of  us  want 
to  solve  the  energy  shortage  but  not  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  support  H.R.  14434,  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  bill, 
but  as  we  discuss  this  crucially  impor- 
tant subject  there  Is  one  thing  we  ought 
to  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds — the 
simple  fact  that  the  technology  Is  now 
available  to  convert  coal  into  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuel. 

In  saying  that  I  do  not  wish  to  Imply 
that  there  is  no  need  for  research,  and 
no  need  for  these  funds,  because  the 
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opposite  is  actually  true — as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  need  more  coal  research  fimds 
thsm  the  bill  contains. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  today — as  I 
have  In  the  past  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House — that  right  now  in  South  Africa 
coal  is  being  converted  into  liquid  fuel, 
and  it  is  being  done  on  a  commercially 
profitable  scale. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  South  Africa — 
they  have  had  a  process  that  is  eco- 
nomically efficient  for  many  years. 

It  is  also  nothing  new  to  those  of  us 
who  were  in  Eiu-oijc  during  World  War 
II.  and  saw  the  German  war  machine 
fueled  through  coal  which  had  been 
converted  into  liquid  fuel. 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  funds  for  coal 
gasification  and  coal  liquefaction  re- 
search have  been  increased — both  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  but  I  must  empliasize 
tiiat  what  the  Nation  needs  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis  permanently  is  an  appro- 
priation tliat  would  start  construction 
of  commercial  scale  plants  to  convert 
coal  into  liquid  fuel  and  gas. 

With  the  tremendous  coal  resources 
we  have — in  my  area  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  country — we  will  insure 
ample  energy  supplies  at  a  feasible  price 
once  we  commit  ouselves  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  build  a  real  coal  conversion 
industry. 

We  should  start  on  that  now,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  must  begir  the  other 
efforts  that  will  tie  in  with  coal  con- 
version— training  the  coal  technicians 
and  miners  and  engineers  and  chemists, 
building  the  coal  cars  and  other  vital 
elements  in  the  transportation  system 
for  this  new  industry. 

We  must  move  this  all  together,  and 
not  let  one  element  fall  behind. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all 
this  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  had 
used  a  little  foresight  more  than  20  years 
ago.  We  were  operating  several  demon- 
stration plants  then  near  St.  Louis  which 
were  just  pennies  away  from  a  process  to 
convert  coal  Into  liquid  fuel  as  cheaply 
as  It  was  being  done  from  petroleum. 

The  administration— at  the  behest  of 
the  oil  Industry — refused  to  budget  a  few 
million  dollars  to  keep  those  plants  go- 
ing, and  the  Congress  went  along. 

The  plants  were  shot  down — disman- 
tled— and  for  years  afterward  we  lagged 
behind  in  developing  a  coal  conversion 
process  that  would  have  insured  cheap 
and  readily  available  fuel  today. 

Let  us  not  let  that  happen  ever  again. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HourxELO) . 

Mr.  HCH^IFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
conjunction  with  my  support  of  this 
bill— which  I  cMisldCT  a  good  bill— l)e- 
cause  It  reflects  the  special  focus  and 
priority  of  attention  that  energy  R.  &  D. 
must  receive  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


best  interests  of  oxa*  Nation — ^I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman, 
George  Mahon,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  for  the  quality  of  their  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill.  Among  other 
tilings,  it  depicts  quite  clearly  the  wide- 
spread and  disjointed  posture  of  our  Fed- 
eral energy  R.  L  D.  efforts.  These  efforts 
are  scramtded  among  various  executive 
agencies;  and  effective  coordination  of 
kindred  efforts  as  well  as  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication  cannot  be  as- 
sured under  the  present  system. 

Fortunately,  this  body  passed  several 
months  ago  a  bUi  to  create  a  new,  in- 
dependent executive  agency — ERDA. 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  ERDA  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  provide  central 
policy  planning  and  management  of 
R.  &  D.  programs  and  projects  Involving 
all  energy  sources  and  energy  utilization 
technologies.  Many  of  the  presently 
fragmented  energy  R.  &  D.  activities 
funded  by  this  $2.2  billion  s^H^ropriation 
will  forthwith  be  transferred  to  ERDA's 
jurisdiction;  others  will  follow  eventu- 
ally. For  the  first  time,  and  at  long  last, 
a  central  Federal  K.kU.  agency  will  give 
comprehensive  and  systematic  direction 
to  the  long-range  dimensions  of  our 
energy  problem.  A  Senate  version  of  the 
ERDA  bill  is  before  the  full  Conmiittee 
on  Government  Operations  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Early  favoraUe  action  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  is  expected. 

The  appropriations  bill  now  before  us 
will  comi^ement  the  ERDA  approach.  I 
applaud  these  vigorous  and  timely  ac- 
tions by  the  House  to  meet  the  great 
energy  R.  &  D.  challenge  that  faces  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  concerning 
chapter  VI  of  the  bill,  related  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Oflice,  and  the  explana- 
tory remarks  on  page  36  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  accompanying  the  bill. 

I  note  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  which  was  estab- 
lished and  is  functioning  pursuant  to 
an  Executive  order,  will  soon  be  super- 
seded by  a  statutorily  created  agency 
caUed  the  Federal  Energy  Agency  FEA. 
FEA's  authority,  responsUsUitles,  and 
functioDs  will  be  those  provided  for  by 
the  FEh  bill  and  other  statutes,  not  by 
the  Executive  order  establishing  FBO. 
The  FEA  bill  recently  emerged  from  Sen- 
ate-House conference,  and  yesterday, 
this  body  approved  the  resultant  measure 
by  a  vote  of  356  to  9;  favorable  Senate 
action  is  expected  very  soon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  the 
committee  has — and  this  is  not  a  crit- 
icism of  the  committee  at  all,  but  this 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
l^gslative  history — to  the  FEA  bill  on 
page  10  of  the  conference  report,  there 
is  the  following  section  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  ».  Th*  Dtrector  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement UMl  Budget  U  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  mAke  Euch  additicmal  Incidental 
(U^KWitlooB  of  pecaonnel.  peraoo&el  posi- 
tions, assets,  liabllltleB,  ooatncta,  property, 
records,  and  un^xpwnrifd  baUuioes  of  appro- 
priations, authorlzatkius,  ailocAtloos,  and 
other  f undfi  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 


to,  or  to  be  made  available  In  connection 
with,  functions  which  are  traxiaferred  by 
or  which  revert  under  this  Act,  as  the  Di- 
rector deems   necessary   and   appropriate   to 

accomplish  the  intent  and  purpose  ol  this 
Act. 

It  was  the  intent  of  our  committee 
that  the  function  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  would  be  superseded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Agency. 

My  question  is  this :  Is  it  not  intended 
tliat,  notwithstanding  any  of  the  ex- 
planatory remarks  in  the  accompan>'ing 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, FEA's  autliorlty,  responsibili- 
ties and  functions — when  ttie  FEA  bill 
becomes  law  —  will  only  be  as  authorized 
by  such  statute  and  other  laws,  excluding 
this  a[>propriation  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  genUeman  wiil 
remember  that  first  it  was  the  Energy- 
Council,  which  became  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  and  it  was  with  that  title 
that  we  were  dealing  when  we  wrote 
this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out.  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Energy  Agency  bill  now  has  cleared 
the  House  and  presumably  it  wiil  be- 
come law.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman,  very  tl»ughtfully 
placed  in  the  energy  bill  the  transfer 
language  that  we  need  to  clear  up  the 
matter  he  is  talking  about. 

We  have  discussed  this  point  with 
legal  counsel  at  the  Federal  Energy 
OfBce,  and  they  say  the  language  In  the 
gentleman's  bill  is  all  the  authority  thej* 
need  and  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
difficulty  at  all.  The  transition  will  be  a 
routine  matter. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will  count. 
42  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  can  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  192J 

Anderson,  ni.  Findley  Patznan 

Bofalis  Prsser  Pettis 

WlannlK  ataiiao  Pickle 

Breaux  Gray  PoweU,  Ohio 

Brown,  Cailf.  Guhser  Ballsbaclc 

Oarey,  NY.  Haley  Reld 

Chisholm  Hanna  Roberts 

Clark  Hubert  Bodlno 

Conyers  Kastenmeier  Etoocallo,  NY. 

Davis,  Ga.  Kazen  Rocney,  N.Y. 

de  la  Garza  Mezvinsky  Rone 

Devme  mifoKd  Sisk 

Dlggs  Murphy.  III.  Soiltti.  N.Y. 

Dlngell  Myers  Stokes 

Dom  CNeiU  Stubblefleld 

DTliian  Owens  Wilson, 

Dulski  Parria  Cbarles  U , 

Elsch  Passman  Calif. 

Accordingly  tiie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  EAMII.TON) ,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State 
of  the  Union  reported  tbat  that  Oom- 
mittee.  having  had  uixter  consideratian 
the  bill  HJl.  14434,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  qoorum.  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  inesence   by 
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electronic  device,  whereupon  381  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names 
of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (  Mr.  MCCORMACK  I  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon),  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
minority  members,  for  this  consolidated 
energy  appropriations  bill. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  express- 
ing the  need  for  a  systems  approach  to 
an  integrated  national  energy  policy,  and 
this  appropriations  bill  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  If  we  can  develop  a  national 
energy  policy  and  the  programs  to  carry 
It  into  effect  to  integrate  the  use  of  all 
fuels  and  all  sources  of  energy;  nuclear 
energy  research,  and  development  dem- 
onstration, including  nuclear  fusion;  oiu- 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  research; 
our  coal  research,  including  new  tech- 
niques for  coal  mining  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification ;  for  new  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  exploitation:  for  second- 
ary and  tertiary  recovery  of  gas  and  oil ; 
for  oil  shale  development;  for  programs 
for  transmission  and  storage  of  energy; 
for  conservation  and  environmental  pro- 
tection in  every  step  of  everything  we  do. 
If  we  can  include  fuels  requirements 
and  water  requirements  and  capitaliza- 
tion requirements,  with  the  huge  cost  in 
dollars  that  these  programs  will  require, 
if  we  can  include  the  technical  manpower 
requirements,   the   logistics   and   trans- 
portation, the  essential  materials  such  as 
steel  and  copper,  and  other  critical  mate- 
rials, and  how  each  of  these  relate  to  the 
other,  and  how  each  of  these  demands 
relates  to  the  other  for  this  yeiir  and 
next  and  for  1980  and  1985  and  1990 — if 
we  can  develop  such  a  systems  approach 
to  a  national  energy  policy,  then  fi-e  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  solve  the  fnergy 
crisis.  i 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that(lf  we 
do  not  develop  such  a  systems  approach 
to  an  integrated  national  energy  folicy, 
the  result  will  Inevitably  be  catastrophe. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  confratu- 
late  the  chairman  and  the  memBers  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.:  This 
action  today  is  a  significant  step  ferward 
for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  interesting  and  worthwhile  de- 
bate in  regard  to  the  pending  $2.2  billion 
appropriation  bill.  The  purpose  of  this 
appropriation  bill  is  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  energy, 
sources  of  energy  that  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  us.  I  anticipate  that  as  a  result  of 
the  additional  thrust  represented  by  this 
bill  within  10  years  or  so  something 
dramatic  will  be  achieved  by  way  of  pro- 
duction of  energy  from  additional 
sources. 

While  the  bill  today  speaks  well  for 
the  long-range  future,  It  means  very  lit- 


tle for  the  immediate  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  energy  requirements.  In  the 
closing  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
short-range  solution  to  the  energy  crisis 
does  not  lie  with  this  bill  but  lies  with  a 
policy  of  certainty  and  stability  with  re- 
spect to  the  traditional  means  of  produc- 
ing oil  and  gas  in  this  country. 

The  greatest  threat,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  solution  of  our  immediate  energy 
problem  is  not  lack  of  supplies  or  lack  of 
know-how.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  so- 
lution of  our  energy  problem  is  uncer- 
tainty. The  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  must  hasten  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions that  will  provide  certainty  and  sta- 
bility. Until  the  producers  of  energy— 
imtil  these  free  enterprise  people  know 
what  the  rules  of  the  game  are  and  know 
what  they  can  count  on  tax-wise  and 
otherwise  and  know  that  the  climate  wUl 
be  stable,  they  cannot  move  forward 
with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

There  must  be  stability.  Today  there 
is  not  stability. 

About  75  percent  or  80  percent  of  all 
the  gas  and  oil  wells  are  drilled  by  inde- 
pendent oil  men,  many  of  whom  must 
seek  financial  support  in  their  efforts. 
They  have  to  know  that  if  they  strike 
oil  and  gas  they  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  profit  and  liquidate 
their  debts. 

I  felt  it  appropriate  to  point  out  this 
at  this  time. 

When  we  go  back  into  the  House  I 
shall  obtain  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  insert  into  the 
Record  certain  materials  which  I  think 
will  be  of  significance,  but  I  thought  it 
weU  as  we  debate  this  bill  today  that  we 
grapple  in  our  minds  with  the  major 
problem  of  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  stability  in  the  energy  industry 
so  that  our  private  enterprise  system  can 
operate  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  nearly  all  our 
Nation's  history  we  have  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  secure 
energy.  This  is  one  of  the  vital  factors 
that  allowed  our  Nation  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

That  situation  has  now  changed.  Since 
1958  the  United  States  has  been  a  net 
importer  of  energy.  Today,  we  face 
difficulties  in  obtaining  enough  energy 
and  no  longer  Is  It  either  cheap  or 
secure. 

The  reason  for  this  is  a  straight- 
forward one.  Since  1950  energy  con- 
sumption increased  about  3.5  percent  per 
year  and  since  1970  at  4.5  percent  per 
year  while  domestic  energy  production 
increased  only  3  percent  from  1950  to 
1970  and  after  1970  virtually  came  to  a 
halt. 

This  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
was  filled  principally  by  imports  of  for- 
eign oil,  with  the  big  increases  coming 
from  the  politically  volatile  Middle  East 
By  1973,  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceiving 17  percent  of  its  total  energy 
supply,  or  6  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
from  toe  Middle  East. 

I  would  now  Uke  to  quote  directly  from 
the  committee  report. : 
The  Arab  oil  embargo  caused,  almost  over- 
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night,  a  national  consensus  which  called  for 
energy  Independence  as  soon  as  poselble. 
That  consensus  remains  today  although 
probably  not  with  the  same  degree  of  Inten- 
sity, now  that  gasoline  is  more  easily 
available. 

If  U.S.  energy  growth  continued  at  It.s 
pre-oll  embargo  rate  and  domestic  produc- 
tion did  not  significantly  change,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  the  U.S.  would  be  re- 
quired to  Import  19  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  clay  and  the  equivalent  of  2  million 
barrels  per  day  of  natural  gas  in  liquified 
jorm. 

Clearly  such  dependence  is  unaccept- 
able. We  could  never  be  assured  of  a 
consistent  supply,  and  the  payment  for 
this  oil  would  be  extraordinarily  high. 
Estimates  of  our  foreign  oil  payment  in 
1980  under  these  circumstances  range 
from  $35  to  $45  blUion  per  year. 

All  of  these  factors  now  make  U.S. 
energy  independence  a  national  goal  of 
the  highest  urgency  and  priority. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
lieves that  the  funds  in  this  bill  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development  will 
greatly  assist  the  Nation  in  moving  to- 
ward its  long-term  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence. 

However,  and  again  I  quote  from  the 
report : 

Much  of  the  research  and  development 
which  this  bill  provides,  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  It  Is,  will  not  have  productive,  useable 
results  on  a  significant  scale  for  10  years  or 
more.  Thus,  an  energy  problem  and  a  need 
for  foreign  imports  will  continue  to  exist 
for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  short  run — between  now  and  the 
mld-1980'8— It  will  be  essential  that  the 
American  people  continue  and  even  expand 
their  energy  conservation  practices. 

Additionally,  it  is  essential  that  more  oil 
and  gas  be  discovered  and  produced  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  in  the  United  States  and  that 
coal  be  used  wherever  reasonably  possible 
and  acceptable.  The  Immediate  need  is  to  use 
less  energy  and  to  set  about  providing  more. 
Although  the  U.S.  faces  difficult  energy 
problems  in  the  years  ahead,  the  Committee 
is  confident  that  In  the  long  run  this  nation 
will  solve  Its  energy  problems. 

Fortunately,  sizeable  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  stlU  exist  in  the  VS.  along  with  huge 
reserves  of  coal  and  oU  shale.  Immediately 
Increased  production  of  oU  and  gas  is  crucial. 
In  fact  this,  along  with  disciplined  conser- 
vation practices  offers  the  only  hope  for 
short  term  solutions  to  the  energy  problem. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  is  in  a  unique 
position  of  responalbUlty  with  respect  to 
the  future  availability  of  energy  to  sustain 
the  growth  and  strengthen  the  economy  of 
our  nation.  Public  lands  account  for  about 
36  percent  of  the  nation's  petroleum  re- 
sources, 43  percent  of  the  natural  gas,  50 
percent  of  the  coal,  40  percent  of  the  ura- 
nium, 60  percent  of  the  geothermal,  and  85 
percent  of  the  oil  shale  reserves.  These  re- 
sources constitute  a  national  trust  of  mas- 
sive proportions. 

From  a  resources  standpoint — both  those 
in  private  bands  and  on  public  lands — we 
are  tn  an  excellent  position  relative  to  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, the  scientific  and  nunagerlal  ca- 
pabilities within  the  business,  academic,  and 
governmental  sectors  of  our  society  are  enor- 
mous. If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  meet  the  chal  - 
lenges  of  the  energy  crisis,  this  potential 
must  be  marahallod,  organized,  and  oriented 
In  a  skillful,  dedicated  manner.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  OoTemment  in  our  energy  fu- 
ture ia  crucial.  This  blU  will  contribute  to 
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the  effort  by  providing  adequate  funding  for 
the  Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in 
a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  state  some  personal  views  of  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  have  a  success- 
ful energy  pohcy  for  this  Nation. 

First,  we  must  have  a  stable  economic 
climate  in  terms  of  taxes,  prices,  and 
regulatory  policy.  Oil  and  gas  producers 
must  be  allowed  sufficient  profits  to  in- 
crease exploration,  production,  refining, 
distribution,  and  marketing,  to  meet 
consumer  needs.  We  must  stop  this  fool- 
ish talk  of  rolling  back  by  law  crude  oil 
prices  so  that  the  oil  industry  can  pro- 
ceed with  confidence  toward  making  the 
necessary  efforts,  through  massive  in- 
vestments and  otherwise,  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  needs. 

Second,  we  must  deregulate  the  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas.  Many  are 
aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  Federal  price  regulation  has  had  on 
natural  gas  exploration  and  discovery 
and  the  energy  problem  generally. 

Probably  quicker  than  any  other  single 
action,  this  could  produce  substantial 
additional  energy. 

Third,  we  all  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  conserve.  The  wasteful  energy  habits 
that  we  have  all  allowed  ourselves  to 
drift  into  must  be  turned  around.  An  en- 
ergy conservation  ethic  must  become  a 
part  of  our  hves. 

Fourth,  we  must  greatly  increase  our 
search  for  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  in 
this  country.  Independent  oil  and  gas 
producers  represent  the  only  realistic 
hope  this  country  has  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing our  domestic  production  of  energy.  I 
say  this  because  about  75  percent  of  all 
exploratory  wells  are  drilled  by  the  inde- 
pendents. And,  of  course,  the  independ- 
ent producer  cannot  provide  the  capital 
and  proceed  effectively  unless  he  has  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment. 

f^fth,  we  must  develop  policies  that 
will  permit  the  construction  of  domestic 
refineries  and  support  facilities. 

And  sixto,  we  must  of  course  pursue 
the  development  of  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy, such  as  nuclear  fusion,  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction,  and  geothermal 
and  solar  and  wind  power,  such  as  this 
bill  provides. 

In  this  energy  research  appropriation 
bill  before  us  today  we  are  looking  far 
down  the  road  toward  the  development 
of  new  metoods  for  energy  production. 
The  measure  before  us,  I  say  again,  pro- 
vides no  immediate  relief.  It  is  only 
through  a  massive  effort  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  gas  and  petroleum,  by  more 
or  less  traditional  methods,  that  we  have 
any  hope  of  meeting  the  intermediate 
range  problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  represents  a  major 
step  forward  by  Congress.  If  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  be  unwilling  or  in- 
capable of  providing  the  leadership  and 
direction  for  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy,  then  this  body  must  mar- 
shal its  forces  as  best  It  knows  how,  and 
that  is  through  toe  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  combining  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  into 
one  legislative  measure.  Not  only  does 
this  indicate  to  the  Nation  the  high  pri- 
ority in  Congress  for  energy  R.  &  D.,  but 
it  also  allows  us  to  deliberate  our  energy 
spending  with  a  total  overview. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  fully  sup- 
port energy  research  and  development. 
Over  77  percent  of  the  constituents  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa recommended  in  my  most  recent 
o.uestionnaire,  that  Congress  spend  addi- 
tional funds  for  energy  R.  &  D. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Americans  to 
fully  understand  the  impact  of  an  energy 
shortage  to  our  economy.  Layoffs  and 
plant  shutdowns  increased,  and  toe  de- 
creased supply  caused  higher  prices 
which  added  significantly  to  our  uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

I  fully  support  toe  entire  range  oi 
R&D.  efforts  also  outlined  in  tliis  legis- 
lation, including  atomic  energy  and  re- 
newable resources  such  as  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy.  But  as  the  committee  so 
accurately  indicated  in  its  report,  one 
of  the  few  actions  we  can  take  which 
would  significantly  increase  our  energy 
supplies  in  the  short  term  is  to  develop 
the  capabUity  to  recover  oU  and  natural 
gas  already  located  but  unproducible  by 
methods  now  in  use. 

My  particular  interest  in  oil  and  gas 
research  is  due  to  the  fact  toat  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma  con- 
tains a  imique  concentration  of  oU  and 
gas  research  faciUties  and  technical  tal- 
ent which  is  already  hard  at  work  on 
these  problems.  The  money  to  be  appro- 
priated to  toe  Bureau  of  Mines  for  oU 
and  gas  research  will  be  among  our  most 
intelligent  investments. 

The  BOM  expects  that  such  research 
can  add  100  miUion  barrels  of  oil  suid  1 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually  by 
1980.  In  the  perspective  of  our  recent  en- 
ergy shortfall  of  approximately  2  million 
barrels  a  day  and  wito  a  maximum  of  2 
million  barrels  a  day  to  l>e  provided  by 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  this  is  a  tar- 
get well  worto  our  most  diligent  efforts. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  oil 
and  natural  gas  are  nonrenewable  and 
precious  resources.  Of  the  approximately 
425  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  discovered 
in  the  United  States,  290  miUion  barrels 
remain  in  toe  groimd  after  conventional 
recovery  metoods  have  been  applied.  In 
the  interest  of  conserving  toese  precious 
resources,  we  must  not  let  short-range 
economic  consideration  and  out-dated 
methods  cause  producers  to  "kill  the 
well"  or  "pull  toe  pipe,"  and  leave  over 
two-thirds  of  this  oil  in  place. 

This  oil  and  gas  research  is  the  foun- 
dation for  our  future  self-sufficiency.  The 
recovery  of  oil  from  operating  fields 
averages  only  30  percent  of  the  oil  in 
place,  and  is  only  some  40  percent  in  the 
newest  fields.  Every  1  percent  increase 
in  recovery  rates  adds  4  billion  barrels 
to  proven  U.S.  reserves. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  toe  opportunity 
to  visit  several  of  toe  major  oil  and  gas 
research  facilities  in  toe  Tulsa  area,  in- 
cluding toe  Bureau  of  Mines  Energj' 
Research  Center  in  Bartlesville  and  pri- 


vate industry  facilities.  I  was  extremely 
impressed  by  the  sophistication  of  the 
work  now  underway,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sector,  and  of  the  vast  po- 
tential of  the  future. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  expand  these 
opportunities  and  to  make  them  into 
reahties.  Americans  care  very  deeply 
about  our  energy  problem,  for  they  know 
how  fimdamentally  it  impacts  their  jobs, 
their  health,  and  their  national  security. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
if  we  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
of  America  that  we  are  taking  positive 
action,  that  we  are  responding  to  this 
critical  problem,  and  that  we  are  wilimg 
and  capable  of  assuming  the  leadership 
in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Na- 
tion is  now  experiencing  a  tremendous 
financial  br.rden  caused  in  part  by  the 
present  energy  shortage.  Our  balance  oi 
payments  has  again  swung  to  a  deficit 
and  recent  price  rises  may  cost  the 
American  consumer  $40  billion  in  the 
next  year.  Our  heavy  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  dramatically  highlighted  by  the 
Arab  oil  boycott,  has  made  us  \-ulnerable 
to  the  national  policies  of  a  group  of  for- 
eign countries.  A  solution  to  this  situa- 
tion requires  immediate  and  effective 
Federal  initiative. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  energ>'  re- 
search and  development  activities,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  in- 
corporated all  energy  measures  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  a  single 
bill.  Passage  of  this  bill  today  will  assiue 
that  these  appropriations  will  be  avail- 
able by  the  first  day  of  toe  new  fiscal 
year.  This  will  prevent  any  delays  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  critical 
energy-  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  over  $2.2 
billion  in  new  budget  autoority  for 
energy*  research  and  development  activi- 
ties as  a  significant  step  in  moving  our 
Nation  toward  energy  independence.  The 
bill  represents  a  70-percent  increase  in 
appropriations  over  the  previous  year, 
stressing  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  fields  of  atomic  energy  and 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction. 

Today  wito  passage  of  tois  appropria- 
tion bill.  H.R.  14434  we  will,  again  as  a 
Nation,  be  taking  a  dramatic  step  to 
overcome  another  crisis,  toe  energy- 
shortage. 

The  major  items  recommended  in  this 
bill  include:  $1,507,760,000  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  efforts  of  toe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  including 
funds  for  accelerated  research  for  toe 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  nuclear 
reactor  safety  research,  development  of 
nuclear  materials,  space  nuclear  systems 
and  nuclear  fusion;  $571,933,000  for  the 
Interior  Department  which  includes  sig- 
nificantly expanded  coal  research  activi- 
ties including  gasification  and  hquefac- 
tion  and  mining  research  efforts  and 
$59.7  million  for  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Allocation:  $101,800,000  for  toe  National 
Science  Poimdation  which  includes 
major  funding  for  solar  and  geotoermal 
energy  research;  $54,000,000  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  de- 
velop methods  to  control  pollutants  asso- 
ciated with  energy  extraction,  transmis- 
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sion.  production,  converslcm,  and  use; 
$19,000,000  for  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
for  the  overall  management  of  national 
energy  policy:  $8,935,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  energy  research  and  development 
projects  which  utilize  capabilities  devel- 
oped in  the  space  program:  and  $$.400.- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  continue  and  accelerate  Its  pro- 
gram of  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
energy  utilization  of  the  Nation's  frans- 
portation  system. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Oiair- 
man,  I  rise  In  support  of  H  R.  14434  but. 
moreover,  in  support  of  the  overall  con- 
cept it  represents. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  bring 
the  Federal  budget  under  control.  It  Is 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  today's  &ifla- 
tion.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  set  prior- 
ities and  then  provide  the  necessarj' 
funds  in  a  reasonable,  orderly  manner. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  •  has 
done  Just  this  in  approving  a  special 
energy  appropriations  bill.  Recognizing 
that  energy  independence  at  the  eafliest 
possible  date  Is  of  the  highest  prtdrity. 
the  committee  has  set  out  to  group  to- 
gether an  the  fimds  from  the  budgets  of 
the  various  agencies  and  departroents 
involved  In  energj-  research  and  devgop- 
ment  Into  one  bill  which  can  then  be 
acted  on  by  the  Congress  in  an  organized 
and  timely  fashion. 

The  departments  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  finding  the  answers  to  our 
energy  demands  need  a  clear  and  definite 
go  ahead  signal  from  the  Congress  so 
that  they  can  begin  planning  and  ad- 
ministering the  critical  energy  research 
and  development  programs  promptly  and 
eflBciently.  Not  knowing  where  they 
stand  or  how  comprehensive  a  program 
they  should  set  up  causes  great  confu- 
sion and  results  In  misdirected  efforts 
and  wasted  funds. 

We  have  seen  the  Identical  problem 
result  from  the  uncertainty  and  delay 
that  has  characterized  educational  fund- 
ing in  recent  years.  It  Ls  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  problems  that  can  arise  from 
uncertain  funding  practice*^. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  a  similar  practice  for  educajtion 
spending  plans  and  bring  a  bill  prormjtly 
before  the  House. 

The  major  empliasis  of  ihe  bill  bejore 
us  is  to  accelerate  the  Federal  er^rgy 
research  and  development  effort.  W^  are 
keenly  aware  now  that  unless  we  make 
a  strong,  dedicated  commitment  to  this 
goal,  our  national  energy  needs  will  ton- 
tjnue  to  grow  at  a  far  greater  rate  tlian 
our  ability  to  find  domestic  sources. 

There  Is  no  one  among  us  who  does 
not  know  that  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources  Is  a  precarious  and  dangerous 
ixjsition  to  be  in. 

But  we  also  know  that  Independence 
does  not  come  ovemlglit.  It  can  pnly 
follow  a  tremendous  effort  toward  find- 
ing and  developing  new  sources  and  more 
efQclent  use  of  those  already  at  hand. 

HR.  14434  provides  the  funding  to^get 
tills  effort  underway  and,  at  the  stmt 
time,  provides  money  for  tiie  interim 
measures  needed  to  cope  with  our  pres- 
ent situation.  j 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  energy  research  and 
development  appropriations  blU,  H.R. 
14434.  This  legislation  would  appropriate 
some  $2.27  billion  for  energy  research 
and  development,  essential  in  order  to 
develop  new  sources  of  clean  energy  to 
help  meet  our  growing  needs. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  Is  clear: 
to  accelerate  the  Federal  program  of  en- 
ergy research.  Naturally,  I  am  in  favor 
of  such  measures,  but  I  mast  take  excep- 
tion to  the  proposed  levels  of  appropria- 
tion. The  major  emphasis  of  this  bill 
lies  with  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  Over  $1.5  billion  or  over 
two-thirds  of  the  total,  is  earmarked 
for  atomic  energy  research.  In  contrast, 
only  $100  million  is  to  be  expended  on 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  research, 
and  only  $34  million  on  chemical  coal 
cleaning  technology-.  This  heavy  empha- 
.^iis  upon  nuclear  power  overloDfcs  the 
benefits  of  developing  techniques  which 
would  enable  us  to  use  coal,  our  mast 
abundant  resource,  cleanly  and  effi- 
ciently. It  strikes  me  as  terribly  wasteful 
to  ignore  the  immediate  advantages  of 
coal  In  exchange  for  developing  nu- 
clear powerplants  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  expose  Americans  to  nuclear 
liollutlon  and  possible  thermonuclear 
accidents. 

I  find  it  particularly  disheartening 
that  this  bill  would  recommend  the 
widespread  use  of  coal  without  first  spe- 
cifically appropriating  funds  for  the 
development  of  powerplant  scrubbing 
techniques.  In  many  of  our  major  cities 
the  use  of  coal  could  exacerbate  existing 
health  problems  because  of  the  result- 
ing polluUon.  However,  if  research  is  en- 
couraged, methods  could  be  developed  to 
bum  coal  in  our  existing  powerplants 
cleanly  and  efficiently  so  tliat  air  quality 
.'standards  can  be  adhered  to.  We  must 
develop  the  necess3r>-  technology  for 
clean  coal  as  well  as  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction. 

In  order  to  develop  all  possible  clean 
energy  sources,  greater  sums  for  solar 
and  geothermal  research  are  required. 
7  he  disparity  between  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  atomic  energy  and  solar 
energy  clearly  Illustrates  the  second- 
class  status  of  the  latter.  It  Is  noteworthy 
tliat  a  recent  report  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  promoted  the 
use  of  solar  energy  as  a  clean  and  plenti- 
ful source  of  energy  was  suppressed.  For 
;.  ears  solar  energy  research  has  been  un- 
1  lirly  downgraded  becaiise  it  threatens 
tiie  private  sector's  commitment  to  nu- 
(lear  power.  The  technology  for  solar 
energy  is  well  know,  this  bill  could  fos- 
ter il.s  use  by  increasing  the  funding  and 
thus  encourage  pilot  projects  to  take 
l>lace  all  over  the  country. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
gress  my  support  for  the  Roncallo 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  the 
"Plowshare"  program.  This  program, 
which  would  encourage  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosive  to  extract  oil  and  gas,  is 
an  unnecessary  hazard. 

In  the  past,  this  Nation  has  supplied 
Itself  with  abundant  and  efficient  sources 
of  energy.  Wood,  coal,  petroleum,  and 
natural  gas  were  secured  easily  and  made 


human  and  Industrial  expansion  In  the 
United  States  possible.  We  must  turn 
once  again  to  our  technology  for  new 
methods  of  securing  clean  energy.  I  am 
encouraged  that  this  bill  provides  the 
National  Aenniautlcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration with  funding  to  utilize  capabili- 
ties developed  In  the  space  program  to 
meet  our  energy  shortage. 

While  I  have  doubts  about  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  nuclear  fuels,  I  Intend 
to  support  this  measure.  I  do  so  because 
it  is  essential  that  we  start  immediately 
to  develop  the  technology  required  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
sent the  hard  coal  capital  of  the  world, 
the  coal-ripe  land  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  sits  the  largest 
hard  coal  veins  in  the  world.  Many  of 
those  veins  are  In  my  district,  particular- 
ly In  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and  Sullivan 
Counties. 

I  know  coal  well.  My  father  worked 
the  mines  for  many  years,  and  my  grand- 
father. Attorney  Daniel  McCartney,  was 
the  first  general  counsel  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  friend  of 
John  Mitchell.  So,  you  see,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  anthracite  in  a  very  real  way. 
In  the  mld-1920's,  there  were  64,000 
persons  employed  in  the  anthracite  coal 
mines.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House, 
there  were  about  35,000.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Today,  there  are  scarcely 
3.000. 

The  anthracite  coal  Industry  of  Penn- 
-sylvanla  should  receive  special  treatment 
under  the  legislation  we  are  considering. 
Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Research  Laboratory  in  1964,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  conducted  extensive  re- 
search In  anthracite.  This  research  was 
both  basic  and  applied,  relating  to  new 
mining  methods  and  to  new  uses  for 
antiiracite.  Large-scale  demonstrations 
were  conducted  on  gasification  of  the 
Keystone  State's  anthracite  In  gasifica- 
tion research  on  Lurgi  equipment  In 
Dorsten,  Germany.  In  addition,  in  the 
underground  mines  of  Luzerne  County, 
mining  research  was  conducted  In  long 
wall  mining  and  mining  of  anthracite 
hydraullcally.  These  experiments  were 
quite  successful  but  the  Industry  was 
then  on  the  downgrade,  other  fuels 
v.ere  plentiful,  and  the  economic  situa- 
tion favored  other  fuels. 

The  research  laboratory  was  staffed 
w  ith  highly  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
tiineers,  but  It  was  closed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  with  the  thought  that  such  re- 
.search  could  be  conducted  at  the  Bu- 
reau's research  stations  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  It  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, well-known  that  very  little  research 
on  anthracite  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  since  the  closing 
of  the  laboratory.  Funds  actually  ex- 
pended on  the  anthracite  mining  Indus- 
try and  utilization  research  from  fiscal 
1964  through  fiscal  1973  have  been  vir- 
tually nil.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
some  authority  calling  for  a  laboratory 
in  the  anthracite  area  dedicated  to  this 
large,  low-sulphur  energy  resource. 

Remaining  anthracite   reserves   total 
approximately    16   billion   net   tons,   of 
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which  8  billion  are  considered  minable. 
Any  figures  on  coal  reserves  considered 
recoverable  are  dependent  largely  on 
current  technology,  method  of  mining 
and  value  received  for  the  product. 
Anthracite  was  considered  a  costly  fuel 
at  the  time  of  past  research.  The  cost  of 
other  fuels  has  increased  greatly  in  re- 
cent months,  possibly  placing  anthracite 
in  a  better  economic  position.  In  view 
of  the  energy  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  today  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  16  billion  tons  of  low- 
sulphur  fuel,  located  approximately  100 
miles  from  Metropolitan  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAL   AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Rkseabck  AMD  Development 

For  necessary  expenses  of  'the  National 
Aeronautics  and  SjMice  Adnnlnlstration  re- 
lating to  programs  and  other  activities  In 
research  and  development.  Including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3109.  $8,935.- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  $4,600,000  of  the  foregoing 
amount  shall  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  11864  or  similar  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OrrERED  BY  MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechuck  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  2.  line  21,  strike  the 
amount  •'$8,935,000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  amount  "$9,935,000". 

Page  2.  lines  22  through  24,  strike  all  after 
the  word  "exjwnded"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  for  the  past  3 
hours  very  carefully  to  every  word  of 
this  debate.  It  has  been  an  excellent 
debate.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  to  be  congratulated  for  coming 
forward  with  a  bill  which  comprehen- 
sively packages  all  the  energy-related  ap- 
propriations of  the  many  agencies. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  last  Thursday,  the 
House  supported  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  of  $3.9  million  for  trans- 
fer of  space-related  technology  from 
NASA  for  improving  the  extraction  of 
coal  and  providing  for  more  efficient 
combustion  of  coal;  $3.9  million  was  au- 
thorized. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  conference  with 
the  very  able  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hanskn)  who  chairs  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
She  persuaded  me  it  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  only  a  $1  million  increase 
for  NASA,  rather  than  the  fully  au- 
thorized $3.9  million.  So  in  a  burst  of 
rampant  economy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  decided  to  reduce  this  amendment 
to  $1  million.  If  the  space  program  is 
going  to  mean  anything,  it  must  con- 
sist of  more  than  just  picking  rocks  off 
the  Moon  and  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
we  have  spent  and  are  spending  on  space 
can  very  easily  be  utilized  to  speed  up 


and  to  apply  the  excellent  technology 
that  we  have  developed  in  the  space 
program. 

Let  me  give  several  illustrations.  At  the 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center  in  Hunts- 
ville.  Ala  ,  20  General  Electric  hydro- 
carbon detectors  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  hydrogen  leaks  in 
ihe  fuel  tanks  of  launch  vehicles.  Cur- 
rently, under  funding  by  NASA  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
these  hydrocarbon  detectors  are  being 
tested  for  detecting  methane  in  coal 
mines. 

At  the  Ames  Research  Center  in  Cali- 
fornia, NASA-funded  research  work  is 
proceeding  in  testing  fire-retarding  ma- 
terial and  to  apply  the  technology  in 
quickly  suppressing  fires  at  the  instant 
of  ignition.  This  research  can  be  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire  and 
explosion  in  coal  mines. 

The  additional  $1  million  can  be 
utilized  by  NASA  for  such  useful  re- 
search as  the  application  of  NASA's 
work  in  magnetic  fluids  to  the  separa- 
tion of  scrap  from  coal.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  illustrations  of  how  NASA 
can  profitably  use  this  modest  increase 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  coal  extrac- 
tion and  combustion. 

Work  is  going  on  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  presently  jointlj'  funded  by 
NASA  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  utilize 
the  technology  of  the  lunar  rover  vehicle 
for  an  unmanned  surveillance  vehicle 
that  can  go  into  mines  and  test  safety, 
both  after  explosions  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  mining. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
Committet  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis >, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNs)  £ind  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  BoLANO)  all  of  whom  em- 
phasized the  advantages  of  duplication  of 
ba&ic  research  from  different  approaches 
in  the  several  agencies  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility. Thuo,  tht  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  M^nes,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Enviro:cimental  Protection 
Agency,  National  Science  Foimdation. 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  are  all  doing  research  in 
coal  is  a  plus  in  terms  of  speeding  up  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems  in  the  ex- 
traction and  burning  of  coal. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HECHLER   of   West   Virginia.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BELL.  I   want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  and  i.  in- 
tend to  support  it. 

On  suiother  note,  would  the  gentleman 
answer  me  this  question  relative  to  what 
the  chairman  of  thr  committee,  Mr. 
Mauon.  was  taking  about;  that  is,  the 
difficulty  that  has  caused  our  search  for 
new  sources  of  energy  when  "road- 
blocks" are  sometimes,  placed  as  a  hin- 
drance to  further  this  search  rather  than 
incentives.  For  example,  would  it  not 
present  an  additional  difficulty  to  those 
who  were  doing  the  testing  of  coal  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  we  could  make  oil 
or  gas  out  of  coal,  if  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
traction was  $7.50  a  barrel  to  get  oil  out 
of  coal,  and  ihe  price  of  the  final  product 


was  $7.50  per  barrel.  That  rollback  price 
of  $7.50  a  barrel  would  serve  to  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  people  to  work 
on  the  development  of  gas  or  oil  out  of 
coal;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HECHLEP  of  West  Virginia  Cer- 
tainly, there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  both  the  price  of  coal  and  oil 
over  the  pa.st  few  months,  such  as  to 
cause  the  rcrjsun.ur  to  suffer.  I  would  not 
conceive  that  a  price  rollback  would  af- 
fect research  in  the  area  affected  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see 
where  under  certain  circumstances  it 
could,  but  nevertheless  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  verv  good 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  who  so 
brilliantly  presides  over  the  HUD-Space- 
Science- Veterans  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, that  he  very  well  said  dUD'ie 
the  hearings,  on  page  199: 

We  think  that  N.^SA  ought  to  be  the  Had 
agency  in  solving  the  great  problems  we 
have  regarding  energy.  We  established  N.^?A 
as  the  cutting  edge  of  technology,  and  tech- 
nology apparently  is  absolutely  essential  in 
trying  to  solve  the  energy  crisis.  This  agency, 
which  has  mapniflcent  expertise,  great 
knowledge  great  leadership,  and  fantastic 
personnel,  it  would  seem,  should  be  the 
agency  that  ought  to  be  at  the  eroding  edge 
of  the  energy  crisis,  and  using  some  of  Its 
talents  and  its  knowledge  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment,  which  provides  a  modest 
increase  of  only  $1  million. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluc- 
tantb'  oppose  this  amendment  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  one  of  them  being  that  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  and  have 
always  commended  him  for  his  concern 
with  coal  research  and  the  use  of  c^sl 
in  solving  the  energ>'  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  his  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  add  $1  million  to  chapter 
n.  specifically  with  reference  to  that 
amount  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  committee  reported  in  this  chap- 
ter for  NASA.  $2  million  for  space  ap- 
plications projects  related  to  energy,  and 
another  $2,435,000  for  studies  and  re- 
search in  the  space  and  nuclear  research 
and  technology  program.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  added  a  proviso  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  would  strike  out. 
That  proviso  wotild  provide  $4,500,000  to 
be  made  available  upon  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  11864,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  which  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  this  Hcu.-ie 
not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  mistake  here  because,  as  I  read 
the  information  that  was  developed  b\ 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
that  reported  that  bill,  some  25  percent 
of  energ>-  demands  are  used  in  heating 
and  cooling  residences  and  buildings. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
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to  a  unanimous-consent  request  th^t  this 
language  be  retained.  I  would  lllce  jto  get 
that  language  in  the  bill.  I  ask  Unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendm«|it  be 
amended  to  read  simply,  "Page  2,  l^e  21, 
strilce  the  amount  '$8,935,000'  ar^  in- 
.scit  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  amount  '$g|935,- 

000. ••  ] 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  »ould 
be  delighted  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlicre  objaction 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  ifrom 
West  Virginia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  :' 

Mr.  BOliAND.  Mr.  Chairman, :  even 
with  the  proviso  back  into  tliis  section 
of  the  bill,  I  again  reluctantly  ocpose 
this  particular  amendment.  The  Ek^art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  is  the  lead  a^ncy 
for  coal  research  and  this  bill  now:  car- 
ries— and  I  hope  this  makes  an  Im&res- 
sion  upon  the  members  of  the  comnfttee 
who  are  on  the  floor — this  bill  nowicar- 
ries  $390  million  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  $4.5  miUion  for  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  and  $4.2  mflUon 
for  the  National  Science  Foundafcon. 
All  of  this  is  to  be  directed  to  coaB^re- 
search. 

One  of  the  problems  in  dealing  y  Ith 
this  energy  bill  is  the  potential  for  diAili- 
cation.  This  could  waste  both  fundsTnd 
manpower  resources. 

Are  we  getting  into  an  overlapi^ns 
which  will  run  the  cost  of  energy  Re- 
search up  to  a  point  where  we  are  fcc- 
tually  wasting  an  awful  lot  of  moneyfon 
programs  that  may  not  be  feasitive? 
That  Is  the  problem  we  face.  } 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  pro^rins 
outlined  In  the  additional  views  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Yir- 
glnla  on  the  NASA  authorization  bUl  fcre 
not  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  Is 
that  many  of  these  programs  are  r  dw 
being  researched  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  by  the  Atomic  Eneigy 
Commission  or  by  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation.  As  has  been  indicated,  th^re 
are  four  lead  agencies  in  energy:  -rtie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  t|ie 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Atoiiic 
Energy  Commission.  All  of  them  are  sii- 
posedly  coordinating  their  efforts.  T 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  Is  in 
absolute  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  ot  Congress  to  be  sure  that  i'e 
are  not  wasting  money  In  this  area.jA 
great  many  sins  can  be  committed  In  t^ie 
name  of  energy.  I  think  we  all  rea^e 
that.  Because  of  that,  but  primarily  fie 


things  that  the  gentleman  asked  for. 
We  have  many  millions  of  dollars  In  the 
energj-  portion  of  this  bill  that  we  are 
taking  up  now,  and  there  are  other  bills 
coming  up  later,  which  are  for  NASA 
appropriations  and  which  will  Include 
some  of  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  seeks.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heciiler  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMKNDiurrr  ovrtRnD  bt  mr.  vanik 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  &z  follows : 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Vanik  :  On  page 
2,  line  31,  strike  ■•r8,«3f ,000'  and  substitute 
$10,938,000  ". 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  i.icrease  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  NASA  by  an  additional  $2 
million.  These  additional  fimds  will  be 
used  by  NASA  to  conduct  studies  into  the 
production  and  utllizntlon  of  hydrogen  as 
a  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
action  of  the  Hou.se  last  Thursday  when 
it  was  agreed  to  mcrease  NASA's  budget 
authorization  to  enable  this  vital  re- 
search to  be  conducted.  I  know  the  Com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
potential  of  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  source 
for  the  future.  It  offers  us  a  limitless 
supply  of  pollution-free  energy  with  a 
wide  range  of  potential  uses.  Most  re- 
search Is  now  focused  on  utilizing  hydro- 
gen as  a  substitute  for  gasoline.  Beyond 
this  application,  hydrogen  also  offers  us 
a  possible  alternative  to  our  dwindling 
supplies  of  natural  gar.  However,  In  order 
to  exploit  the  vast  potential  of  this  re- 
markable fuel,  we  must  first  develop  the 
technology  to  produce  hydrogen  eco- 
nomically and  utilize  it  safely.  At  present, 
there  Is  little  Government  Involvement 
in  hydrogen  research — the  burden  of 
funding  has  fallen  to  the  liiadequate  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector. 

We  must  not  allow  this  situation  to 
continue.  My  amendment  offers  us  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  direction,  a 
goal,  and  a  timetable  for  hydrogen  re- 
search. We  must  begin  now  to  explore  the 
future  benefits  of  an  economy  based  on 
the  use  of  hydrogen  fuel. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  the  admin- 
istration has  followed  a  policy  of  desig- 
nating a  lead  s«ency  to  coordinate  re- 
search efforts  into  new  energy  technol- 
ogies. For  example,  the  National  Science 


for  example,  that  the  Lewis  Flight  Re- 
search Center  in  Cleveland  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  in  spacecraft 
propulsion  systems.  It  is  time  we  utilized 
the  benefit  of  the  space  program — and 
the  excellent  facilities  such  as  NASA 
Lewis — to  help  us  solve  the  tremendously 
perplexing  problems  in  our  energy  fu- 
ture. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  accept  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

What  my  distinguished  and  longtime 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  seeks 
to  do  is  add  more  fimds  for  hydrogen 
research.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  i.s 
absolutely  correct  as  to  the  potential  hy- 
drogen offers  as  clean  energy  fuel  source 
in  the  future.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more  as  to  its  merits. 

It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  fuels  that  may  be  devel- 
oped down  the  road  some  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carries  at  least 
$270,000  for  the  express  purpose  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. It  Is  In  the  NASA  budget  and  Is 
listed  as  a  project  for  research  on  hydro- 
gen production  and  utilization  systems. 
There  Is  also  money  in  here  for  hydrogen 
injection  Into  fuel. 

Beyond  the  funds  hicluded  In  this  bill 
for  NASA  there  is  another  $5  mlUion  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  budget 
attuned  to  hydrogen  research  in  a  great 
number  of  areas. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  absolutely  right  when 
he  says  hyrodgen  Is  a  fuel  which  may 
meet  a  great  deal  of  the  energy  demands 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  delighted  to  say  to 
him  that  one  of  the  best  laboratories 
in  the  whole  NASA  complex  Is  the  Lewis 
Research  Center  In  Ohio,  which  Is  con- 
ducting the  very  research  he  Is  interested 
in. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
Is  a  matter  we  will  be  very  careful  to  look 
at  because  It  has  tremendous  potential. 
I  do  not  think,  though,  that  this  is  the 
bill,  the  time,  nor  the  place  to  Insert 
$2  million  for  this  research. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  view  of  the  colloquy 
I  had  with  the  distinguished  chahman 
and  his  assurance  that  hydrogen  re- 
.search  will  be  given  greater  emphasis  in 
appropriation  bills  and  in  pending  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous 


rauseTherpi;  4400  mil. nn  .^  h.  kT,  tS  °^^^-  "^^  example,  the  National  Science  I'^Jr^.T'  '^'?*'™*"'  ^  a**^  unanlmo 
cause  there  Is  $400  million  hi  this  biU  fcr  Foundation  is  the  lead  aeenrv  In  solar  ^o"'^ent  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
the  very  purposes  that  the  genUenfn     f^Ji^ih  °th.  tS^^™T„^^^^  Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  positi- 


the  very  purposes  that  the  gentle_ 
from  West  Virginia  wants  to  accompl 
we  ought  to  vote  the  amendment  do 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.       , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  takce 
one  minute  to  reiterate  what  the  gentl  ;- 
man  from  Massachusetts  has  said.  \  ^e 
can  aU  agree  In  principle  with  what  t;  le 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  wants,  bpt 
I  believe  that  the  necessary  amounts  ate 
already  in  the  budget  in  several  plac<  s. 
N.\SA  testified  that  they  were  satlsfli  d 
with  their  budget  request,  and  I  belle  'e 
they  want  to  go  ahead  with  some  of  t  ic 


research;  the  Department  of  Interior  Is 
the  lead  agency  In  coal  and  geothermal 
research;  and  of  course  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  the  lead  agency 
for  the  development  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

However,  I  know  of  no  lead  agency 
that  has  been  designated  for  hydrogen 
research.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment win  bring  the  administration  to 
consider  designating  NASA  as  the  lead 
agency  for  research  Into  hydrogen  as  a 
general  purixMe  fuel.  NAOA  already  has 
unqualified  expertise  in  dealing  with  hy- 
drogen as  a  fuel  for  spacecraft.  I  know. 


appreciate  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  agree 
with  him  totally  that  NASA  has  tremen- 
dous expertise  and  knowledge  and  has 
been  working  for  many,  many  years  with 
hydrogen  as  a  fuel.  I  hope  when  the 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  estab- 
lishes policy  and  responsibilities  that  it 
will  be  sure  NASA  gets  enough  research 
money  to  make  the  hydrogen  program 
a  feasible  one. 

Mr.  VANIK.  And  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADMIHISTRATIVE    PROVISION 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  proJect.s  lii  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate: Provided.  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  authorized  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  sell  directly  or  through  any  Government 
agency.  Including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
In  pilot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 
b«  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  use  this  time  to  ask 
the  able  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton, the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee, whether  a  separate  bill  will 
be  brought  in  to  cover  health  and  safety 
in  coal  mines.  We  are  putting  in  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  here  to 
Increase  production.  We  have  a  shortage 
of  manpower,  as  everyone  knows,  in  the 
mines.  One  of  the  deterrents  to  getting 
that  manpower  is  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
cident rate  in  our  mines  is  still  so  high 
that  it  is  the  most  hazardous  occupation 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  very,  very  important 
that  the  Congress  vote  additional  funds 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease production. 

I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  if  it  is  her 
intention  in  a  future  bill  to  increase 
the  funding  for  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  coal  miners. 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Will 
the  gentleman  yiela? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  when  I  made  my 
earlier  comments  about  this  bill  I  men- 
tioned that  certain  energj-related  pro- 
grams were  left  out  of  this  bill  and  will 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  One  program  left  out  of  this 
bill  Is  strip  mine  reclamation  research 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Coal  mine  health  and  safety  programs, 
both  research  and  enforcement,  will  be 
considered  in  the  regular  Interior  bill. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  there  is  money  in 
this  bill  for  research  work  on  better 
technology  for  deep  coal  mining,  which 
has  some  relation  to  health  and  safety. 
But  the  gentleman  is  correctly  advised 
that  we  wiU  treat  the  matter  of  mine 
health  and  safety  programs  in  the  regu- 
lar Interior  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hanskn).  Because  of  the 
fact  that  our  deep-minable  resources 
and  reserves  far  exceed  strippable  re- 
serves. I  am  very  heartened  by  her  com- 


ments   on    the    improvements    in    deep 
mining  techniques. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atomic  £>naiCT  Commission 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  operating  expen.ses  of  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
Including  the  employment  of  aliens;  services 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  publication 
and  dissemination  of  atomic  information; 
purchase,  repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms, 
reimbursement  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  security  guard  services;  hire 
of  passenger  motar  vehicles;  $1,043,790,000 
and  any  moneys  (except  sums  received  from 
disposal  of  property  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2301))  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U  S.C. 
484 ».  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  from  this  appropriation  trans- 
fers of  sums  may  be  made  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  for  which  this  appropriation  Is 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  with  the  appropria- 
tloia  to  which  transferred. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV     MR.    COUGHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin;  Page 
8,  t>efore  the  period  in  line  2,  insert  the 
following:  ■;  Provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  sliall  be  obligated,  ex- 
pended, or  used  for  research,  development,  or 
other  activities  relating  to  the  Liquid  Metal 
F^st  Breeder  Reactor  until  the  Commission 
has  submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  to  the 
Jjiut  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  total  planned  costs  for  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  program 
research  operations  and  construction  and  ( 1 ) 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  (after  the 
submission  of  such  breakdown),  or  (21  such 
committees  (before  the  expiration  of  such 
period)  liave  transmitted  to  the  Commission 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  any  such  obligation,  expenditure, 
or  use". 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  in  that  the  amendment 
as  proposed  would  impose  additional 
duties  and  would  also  be  contingent 
legislation  on  an  appropriation,  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  says : 

T'hat  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
obligated,  expended,  or  used  for  research, 
development,  or  other  activities  relating  to 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  vintil 
the  Commission  has  submitted.  .  .  . 

A  repHJrt.  and  so  forth;  so  this  would 
impose  additional  duties,  and  is  there- 
fore legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlen)  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  merely 
seeks  to  delay  the  obligation  of  funds 


for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
until  a  report,  whicli  tlie  committee  lias 
already  directed  be  prov-ided,  and  this  is 
so  stated  in  tlie  committee  report,  un- 
til that  report  is  available.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  only  to  have  a  cost  breakdown 
of  what  expenditures  are  going  to  be 
made  for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  and  what  the  total  esUmaied 
costs  of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  are. 

It  seems  lo  ine  that  these  ir.xisl  be 
avr.ilable  to  this  committee  before  we 
are  to  evaluate  whether  we  are  going 
to  appropriate  almost  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  Such  a  report  has  already  been 
requested  by  the  committee  as  indicated 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hamilton  ^ 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  COUGHLIN  1  makes  the  statement 
against  the  point  of  order  raL-^ed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Evixs' 
that  the  committee  report  requests  tJie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  submit 
a  breakdown  of  the  total  planned  costs 
but  the  Chair  is  not  aware  of  such  a 
specific  requirement  under  existing  law. 
Under  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  7, 
section  1442.  a  proposition  to  establish 
new  affirmative  directions  for  an  execu- 
tive officer  constitutes  legislation,  and 
is  not  in  order  on  a  general  appropriaticn 
bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr.  Coughlin  t 
does  require  submission  to  Congress  by 
Lhe  AEC  of  an  entire  breakdown  of  the 
total  planned  cost  for  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor.  The  amendment  is 
thus  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
and  the  Chair  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLiriELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chaiinian,  I  appreciate  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  think  it  is 
not  onU'  pai"liamentarj'  right,  but 
I  think  it  was  right  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
merits.  I  was  prepared  to  speak  against 
tliis  amendment.  If  there  is  anythmg 
that  has  been  looked  at  carefully,  it  is 
the  Uquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  We 
started  on  research  and  development  on 
this,  and  the  Joint  Committee  authorized 
the  first  money  about  12  years  ago.  There 
are  at  least  10  years  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  this  particular  item  We 
have  had  repeated  estimates.  There  have 
been  delays,  and  in  the  meantime  inf  a- 
tion  has  taken  place. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years  inflation  lias 
gone  up  about  22  percent  on  materials 
and  on  labor  and  on  every  other  factor 
that  goes  into  it.  It  Is  impossible  to  go 
into  a  long-range  program  of  research 
and  development  of  massive  proportion 
and  estimate  to  the  penny  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost.  We  can  have  general  esti- 
mates, but  as  we  go  along  developing 
anything  that  is  of  verj'  much  impor- 
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tance,  the  prices  change,  and  the  lifla- 
tion  occurs. 

So  the  basis  of  the  gentleman's  an^nd- 
ment  is  not  realistic  for  a  researcfif  and 
development  program  of  tlie  tremendous 
size  of  this  project.  : 

However,  I  want  to  speak  for  jiist  a 
rainute  on  what  we  are  talking  abdit  in 
this  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactoi  We 
have  proven  the  principles  in  the  %ibo- 
ratories  of  the  AEC.  This  means,  tQ  the 
best  of  the  testimony  thuf  v.e  have  Irom 
the  greatest  .scienti.'^ts  in  the  uaited 
States  and  the  greatest  cnpinf pis,  Ihat 
if  we  are  successful  in  this  propran^.  as 
we  have  been  successful  in  the  labpra- 
tory.  and  if  we  are  succe.ssiul  m  bulging 
the  full-sized  reactor  which  we  plan  t*  do, 
and  which  already  has  been  authorfecd. 
we  will  bring  into  existencf  a  quantify  of 
energ>-  which  will  amount  to  at  leait  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  energy  v.e  ieed 
by  the  year  2000.  By  the  year  1995  we 
.should  be  well  into  this  with  probjbly 
the  second  or  thud  reactor.  We  k  low 
what  this  is  going  to  cost  in  genoral,  but 
we  cannot  know  e.v  actly. 

However,  we  know  this  much — th£  t  it 
will  give  60  to  80  percent  more  heatput 
of  a  gram  of  uranium  than  we  get  iow. 
This  means  if  we  have  100  years  of  sufply 
of  uranium  at  this  time  and  we  g^  60 
times  the  heat  out  of  a  gram  of  uraiiiim, 
we  will  have  a  heat  source  for  6,000  yetoi's. 
That  is  what  we  pre  talking  about.  anTwe 
do  not  want  to  be  under  bondage  tofthe 
sheiks  in  the  Middle  East  for  oil  at  blafck- 
mail  prices.  T 

We  imported  $7 '2  billion  worth  o|  oil 
in  1973  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  a  barrel— 17' 2 
billion.  If  we  imported  the  same  amiint 
of  oil  today,  it  would  cost  us  $22  bilMon. 
Think  what  that  would  do  to  the  vjlue 
of  the  dollar.  The  thing  that  we  are  %t- 
ing  to  do  Is  to  become  self-sufUclent.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  it  in  a  few  years  ;twe 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it  over  the  l»l- 
ance  of  this  century.  We  are  going  tofbe 
working  on  it  by  the  year  2000.  and  itill 
we  will  not  have  all  of  the  energy  we  rjed 
because  the  constant  need  for  en«|-gy 
goes  up.  i 

We  have  to  learn  a  lot  of  things.  |Ve 
have  to  learn  to  burn  coal  without  ihe 
environment  being  polluted.  We  hav^^  to 
learn  to  bum  oil  without  air  pollution, 
and  we  have  to  increase  our  supply  o^oil 
with  offshore  development.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  liquefy  coal.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  to  gasify  coal  for  cle^ier 
transportation.  So,  when  we  start  fool- 
ing with  something  that  has  had  |he 
attention  of  the  committee  now.  ^d 
the  approval  of  this  Congress,  for  fie 
last  13  years,  and  we  start  throwfig 
monkeywrenches  in  this  kind  of  rtja- 
chinery.  we  do  violence  to  the  goal»of 
self-sufficiency  in  energy  in  this  country. 
I  say  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  Iv^pe 
that  no  similar  amendments  will  be  bf- 
fered  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  or  to  %ny 
other  part  that  seeks  to  give  us  an  fn- 
ergy  supply  that  we  have  to  have  in  ©lis 
counti-y  if  we  are  going  to  keep  f:he 
standard  of  living  the  way  it  is.  and  if 
V  e  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  miljon 
young  men  who  come  into  employment 
status  every  year.  | 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  sometl^g 
because  energy  is  the  basis  of  all  of  ^ur 
employment  and  our  standard  of  livfrig. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  with  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  is  not 
in  opposition  to  nuclear  energy  as  such. 
I  served,  before  going  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  the  Task 
Force  on  Energy  of  the  House  Science 
Committee  and  that  experience  led  me 
to  very  serious  concerns  about  the  costs 
involved  in  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  program  as  well  as  whether  that 
process  would  be  obsolete  before  it  even 
became  effective. 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  figures 
about  the  cost  of  this  program.  I  have 
tried  through  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  througli  the  Office  of  Man- 
agem.ent  and  Budget,  but  the  figures  that 
we  have  been  able  to  get  are  not  very 
reassuring. 

The  original  cost  estimate  in  April  of 
1969  estimated  a  total  cost  of  S3. 8  bil- 
hon  and  a  completion  date  of  1984.  That 
has  now  escalated  to  $8.3  billion  and  a 
completion  date  of  1987,  In  the  break- 
down the  fast  flux  testing  facility  whicli 
is  part  of  this  program  originally  was 
estimated  to  cost  $87.5  million  and  will 
now  cost  $925  million,  an  increase  of  1,000 
percent.  The  demonstration  plant  for  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  which 
was  expected  to  cost  initially  $400  mil- 
lion is  now  up  to  $700  million  and  will 
probably  be  closer  to  $1  billion,  or  2.5 
times  its  original  cost. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
nuclear  energy,  but  I  am  opposed  to  re- 
search projects  where  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  spending  the  money  for  and 
where  we  do  not  know  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  and  where  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous likelihood  that  the  money  will 
be  spent  for  something  that  will  be  obso- 
lete as  soon  as  it  is  produced. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  expressed  some 
of  the  concerns  the  gentleman  has  Indi- 
cated. We  put  language  In  our  report 
indicating  that  we  want  a  current  cost 
estimate  before  we  fund  this  project  fur- 
ther. We  are  concerned  about  cost  over- 
runs and  we  are  concerned  about  cost  es- 
calation. So  we  have  directed  that  the 
AEC  give  us  more  precise  figures.  How- 
ever, at  this  juncture  we  know  it  is  going 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  We  know 
it  will  cost  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  We  know  that  and  we  have  asked 
for  an  up-to-date  cost  estimate  before 
proceeding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  But  we  are  appropri- 
ating a  half  billion  for  something,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  spent 
on. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  know  it 
will  be  spent  on  developing  the  LMFBR 
technology. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTiaiED    8T    MR.    HONCALIO 
OF    WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  two  amendments  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming:  Chapter  IV,  Atomic  Energy  Cksm- 
mis.slon.  page  7,  lino  15,  strike  the  figure 
••$1.043.790.000''  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$  1, 039.765,000". 

Chapter  IV.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
page  8.  Hue  11.  under  Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment,  strike  the  figure  ••$463.970.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$463,660,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  heartily  endorse  prompt  ap- 
proval of  full  funding  for  all  but  one  of 
the  ver>'  worthy  energy  research  and  de- 
veloimient  activities  assembled  in  this 
sriccial  appropriations  bill.  After  care- 
fully studying  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1975  plans  for  their 
work  with  development  of  nuclear  nat- 
ural resource  recovery  technologies.  I  am 
once  again  bound  in  good  conscience  to 
rise  in  opposition. 

I  would  like  to  offer  amendments  which 
will  strike  all  operating  expenses  and 
additional  equipment  funding  for  the  ap- 
plications of  the  imderground  explosions 
program,  except  those  moneys  needed  to 
complete  evaluation  of  the  Rio  Blanco 
nuclear  gas  stimulation  experiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AEC  program  plans 
for  fiscal  year  1975  call  for  $1,925  million 
for  developing  nuclear  explosive  meth- 
ods for  in  situ  recovery  of  oil  from  shale, 
$1.6  milUon  for  research,  development, 
and  testing  of  nuclear  explosives  for  nat- 
ural resource  recovery,  $300,000,  for 
studies  of  nuclear  explosive  effects. 
$200,000,  for  development  of  nuclear 
methods  for  in  situ  mining  of  large  ore 
bodies,  and  $310,000,  for  new  plant  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  Only  $375,000  is 
requested  for  nuclear  gas  stimulation, 
and  only  a  portion  of  that  is  planned  for 
evaluation  of  Rio  Blanco's  disappointing 
results. 

My  colleagues,  $4,335  million  of  this 
funding  is  earmarked  for  development  of 
virtually  new  nuclear  blasting  methods. 
I  ask  you  to  support  my  amendments 
which  will  delete  funding  for  all  of  these 
new  major  undertakings.  Including  those 
with  oil  shale  and  ore  recovery. 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  solid  support  which  the 
Colorado  delegation  has  expressed  for 
my  amendments. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  each  of  them  for 
joining  me  today  in  sending  a  joint  letter 
asking  the  support  of  all  of  the  House 
Members. 

My  colleagues,  I  call  upon  each  of  you 
to  consider,  as  we  from  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  must,  the  goals  of  this  program. 
To  be  effective,  nuclear  natural  resource 
recovery  will,  by  the  AEC's  own  admis- 
sion, entail  detonation  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  explosions.  Yet,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  recovered  resources  could 
at  best  meet  only  a  few  percent  of  our 
national  energy  needs. 

We.  the  representatives  of  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  know  that  our  people  op- 
pose the  wastes  and  fear  the  potential 
dangers  which  these  nuclear  blasting 
technologies  will  bring  to  our  western 
lands. 
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My  colleagues,  I  have  upon  almost 
every  suitable  occasion  filled  the  record 
with  my  findings  and  questions  about 
Plowshare  failures  and  disappointments. 
I  have  noted  for  you  the  growing  ranks  of 
those  who  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  Plowshare  program. 

I  have  reported  to  you  that  Secretary 
of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  in  a 
February  22,  1974,  letter  to  me  stated: 

Indeed  It  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Department  that  Implementation  of  the  full- 
field  Rio  Blanco  development  would  preclude 
orderly  and  efficient  development  of  the  over- 
lying oU  shale  resource  .  .  . 


Clearly,  we  cannot  afford  this. 

I  have  pointed  out  more  doubts,  raised 
on  April  2,  1974,  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  released  its  report  "Prog- 
ress and  Problems  in  Developing  Nuclear 
and  Other  Experimental  Techniques  for 
Recovering  Natural  Gas  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Area."  The  GAO  noted  that 
there  was  disagreement  between  the  AEC 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  over  whether 
fractures  created  in  the  Gasbuggy  and 
Rulison  nuclear  gas  stimulation  experi- 
ments are  closing,  and  stated  that  If  the 
fractures  created  by  nuclear  detonation 
close,  the  wellhead  cost  of  gas  increases 
significantly.  The  Comptroller  General 
then  concluded  : 

Because  this  Issue  Is  Important  to  the 
economics  of  nuclear  stimulation  and  its  cost 
compMflson  with  massive  hydraulic  fractur- 
ing, more  should  be  done  to  minimize  the 
uncertainty  on  this  Issue  before  nuclear 
stimulation  can  be  considered  economically 
acceptable  .  . . 

And  that — 

Underground  mining  of  oil  shale  might  be 
Inoompstlble  with  the  prior  or  concurrent 
use  of  nuclear  stimulation  because  fractures 
created  by  the  nuclear  explosives  might  col- 
lapse underground  mines  In  the  area  ot  the 
explosion  ...  we  consider  It  Important  to 
reaolve  this  question  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable .  .  . 

I  have  also  directed  your  attention  to 
the  objections  of  former  Governor  of 
Col€«-ado  and  Director  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Office,  John  Love,  and  to  the  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  recovering  re- 
sources through  undergroimd  nuclear  ex- 
plosions that  have  been  raised  by  the 
UjS.  Geological  Service,  by  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  and  a  number  of  other  private 
studies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  view  the  fiscal  year 
1975  AEC  budget  plans  for  its  applica- 
tions of  underground  explosions  pro- 
gram as  directly  counter  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  Rio  Blanco's  uncer- 
tainties be  resolved  before  proceeding 
with  other  major  experiments.  I  view 
them  as  counter  to  the  Appr(^riations 
Committee  report  which  itself  recom- 
mends that  greater  emphasis  be  placed 
on  chemical — as  opposed  to  nuclear — ex- 
plosion techncdogy  research. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram, now  In  progress  for  more  than  16 
years  and  still  remaining  without  suc- 
cessful recovery  of  any  usable  natural 
resource,  Is  even  contrary.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  recent  statements  by  AEC 
Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  In  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 


Energy,  on  her  report  to  the  President 
on  "The  Nation's  Energy  Future,"  Dr. 
Ray  said  that  each  of  our  national  en- 
ergy research  programs  "should  be  fund- 
ed on  its  merits,  accelerated  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, and  terminated  or  cut  back  se- 
verely when  it  fails  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  effort."  I  think  that  you  will 
have  to  agree  that  Government  invest- 
ment— not  to  mention  that  of  industrj- — 
of  more  than  $150  million  and  more  than 
16  years  of  study  and  experimentation  is 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
money,  and  effort. 

The  Plowshare  program  still  remains 
unsuccessful  in  virtually  all  of  its  en- 
deavors, as  you  can  even  see  from  the 
very  latest  April  29,  1974,  issue  of  Time 
magazine — pages  100-102— that  carries 
an  article  entitled  "A  Blank  for  Blanco  " 
which  is  being  inserted  in  today's  Rec- 
ord. I  must  contend  therefore,  that  Plow- 
share should  be  subject  to  the  modest 
cutbacks  called  for  in  my  amendments. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  my  firm  belief 
that  full-field  use  of  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  explosions,  which  will 
be  required  for  effective  energy  resource 
recovery  will  never  receive  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  This  being 
the  case,  I  respectfully  ask  your  support 
for  my  amendments  which  will  insui'e 
compliance  with  the  Joint  Committee 
recommendations  against  Plowshares 
expansion  into  new  areas  and  insure 
compliance  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendaticHi  of  a  greater 
and  more  balanced  effort  using  the  non- 
nuclear  methods  now  being  undertaken 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  deleting 
funding  for  all  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion work  other  than  the  $375,000 
needed  for  completion  of  Rio  Blanco's 
evaluation.  In  my  view,  it  Is  unconscion- 
able for  us  to  authorize  $4,335  million  for 
experiments  which  will  again  allow 
Plowshare  to  leave  its  most  recent  fail- 
lu^s  in  gas  stimulation  and  move  on  into 
another  new  area  of  disappointment. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  you  to  vote  for  the 
amendments  I  am  submitting  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  E"VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  with  great  re- 
luctance because  of  my  high  regard  and 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  would  say  that  he  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  But,  he  was  the  sole 
member  of  that  committee  who  voted  to 
cut  this  item.  He  was  a  single  voice.  The 
gentleman  did  come  before  our  commit- 
tee and  asked  that  this  program  be  cut, 
but  again  our  committee  was  imanlmous 
in  voting  to  provide  the  funds  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

This  Item  was  In  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  it  Is 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out,  as  I 
did  in  the  general  debate,  that  there  are 
no  funds  in  the  bill  for  this  program  to 
conduct  a  nuclear  explosion  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  These  funds  are  Incidental  to  the 
research  efforts  needed  for  the  devel- 


opment of  our  energy  resources  such  as 
natural  gas,  oil  shale,  which  have 
been  unavailable  and  uneconomical  to 
mine  by  conventional  means  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  These  funds  really  continue 
a  low  level  of  funding  for  continued  re- 
search in  developing  new  technology;  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  previous  tests, 
such  as  the  Rio  Blanco  and  other  tests. 
The  funds  included  in  the  bill  are  not  for 
nuclear  explosions  in  1975.  We  feel  that 
it  is  essential  to  develop  this  technology 
for  the  future,  in  the  event  it  is  needed. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  tiic 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  Colorado 
delegation  is  asking  the  membership  of 
tliis  House  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  to  strike  this  $4  milhon  from  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  partisan  issue;  nei- 
ther is  this  an  issue  where  we  are  taking 
an  environmental  position  versus  a  de- 
velopmental position ;  neither  are  any  of 
us  opposed  to  the  development  of  an  en- 
ergy resource  which  is  supposed  to  save 
tlie  world,  at  least  according  to  some  of 
the  proponents  of  this  $4  milhon  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  rae  point  out  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  what  we  are 
actually  talking  about.  The  Plowshare 
program  is  a  three-shot  program.  Two 
of  those  three  took  place  in  my  district 
in  western  Colorado.  There  has  been  no 
gas  commercially  marketed  as  a  result 
of  those  shots.  The  third  shot  has  yet  to 
be  fully  evaluated. 

The  people  of  Colorado  were  led  to 
beheve  that  after  the  third  shot  there 
would  be  no  further  test  and  no  further 
planning  until  the  last  shot  was  fully 
evaluated,  and  then  we  could  come  back 
and  say,  "Okay,  the  program  is  either 
successful  and  we  will  continue  with  it. 
or  it  is  not  successful  and  we  will  stop 
it." 

But,  the  $4  milhon  planned  here  is 
part  of  a  $107  milhon  program.  The  $4 
milUon  is  planning,  as  the  colloquy 
which  took  place  between  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  myself  last  week 
indicated,  the  first  plans  for  the  contin- 
uation of  tliis  $107  million  program  for 
which  the  tests  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  after  the  plans  are  pre- 
pared, if  this  $4  milhon  program  goes 
through.  Next  year,  they  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  and  ask  for  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  testing  program  in  Nevada. 
When  are  we  going  to  be  willing  to  say. 
"Let  us  wait  and  evaluate?" 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  M: . 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliau- 
man,  since  the  gentleman  used  the  word 
"evaluate,"  he  would  be  in  favor  of  get- 
ting information  from  the  previous  test 
to  evaluate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  $375,000  left  in  this 
program  which  we  are  requesting  be  left 
in  for  final  evaluation  of  the  Rio  Blanco 
shot.  We  are  simply  saying  that  the  $4 
minion,  which  Is  not  part  of  the  evalua- 
tion program,  be  deducted  until  we  get 
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the  final  evaluation  of  the  Rio  Blanco 
shot    Now,  is  that  unreasonable? 

Why  should  we  go  ahead  witlj  addi- 
tional planning  until  we  have  flfial  re- 
sults back  on  the  last  shot?  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  eminently  reasonable 
position. 

It  IS  not  an  environmental  position. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  scientific  to  go 
ahead  until  we  have  the  final  results 
back  on  Rio  Blanco. 

Mr  Chairman,  all  we  sny  is  that  we 
.should  wait.  The  entire  delepation  is 
asking  for  this.  There  is  no  particularly 
big  rush  on  this  kind  of  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  oil 
companies  have  committed  themselves 
to  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  oil  shale  development  by  cdnven- 
tional  means.  They  are  already  going 
ahead  with  the  development  of  oif  shale 
They  are  not  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  ahead  and  blast  to  develop 
an  atomic  method  of  extracting  shale. 
The  companies  have  already  mitde  a 
commitment  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  extract  shale  by  other  means. 
So  we  are  not  going  to  hold  up  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  until  this  program 
Is  continued.  They  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  for  $317  miliion  on 
10.000-leased  acres  out  of  a  total  of  7 
million  acres  in  western  Colorado.  So  we 
can  see  that  they  are  very  .serious  about 
developing  this  under  conventional 
means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  has  taken  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  position,  and  I  do  not 
understand  why  everyone  is  insisting  that 
we  spend  the  $4  million.  We  do  not  want 
it  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  ap- 
pealed for  planning,  the  amount  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  for  planning  money 
for  water  resource  development.  We  can- 
not get  that  money.  We  cannot  develop 
the  oil  shale  fields  in  western  Colorado 
until  we  have  the  water  resources  devel- 
oped to  provide  for  the  people.  We  can- 
not get  a  few  hundred  thousand  for  wa- 
ter resource  plarming.  but  we  insist  on 
spending  $4  milhon  for  this  program,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  successful 
or  not.  because  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  shot. 

So  let  us  please  wait  and  let  us  adopt 
this  amendment  which  has  been  olfered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  Colorado 
delegation  asks  the  Memt)ers  to  do  that. 
Let  us  wait  and  see  what  the  results  of 
the  Rio  Blanca  shot  are. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  re- 
marks Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  were  most  appropriate.  ITiose 
remarks  certainly  speak  my  feelings,  as 
do  the  statements  which  were  made  by 
my  cc^eague,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Rove  ALIO  >. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  new  aspect  to 
this,  as  to  how  the  people  of  Colorado 
feel  about  these  continued  shots. 

Unlike  some   areas   of   tliis   coimtrj', 

water  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  cu?rent 

economy  and  anj-  possibility  for  future 

development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 

i 


bers  that  if  we  begin  setting  off  these 
underground  atomic  explosions,  if  the 
Members  do  not  think  that  this  grabs  at 
the  vitals  of  the  people  of  Colorado  they 
are  mistaken.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
will  scare  them  to  death,  particularly  in- 
sofar as  it  concerns  the  possibility  of 
contamination  of  our  water  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  EviNsi  suggests  that  sometime  in 
the  future  this  means  it  :nay  be  that 
underground  atomic  explosions  may  be 
used  to  develop  water,  we  are  even  more 
concerned,  because  we  are  worried  now 
that  our  underground  water  may  be  con- 
taminated if  we  get  to  the  point  of  a 
large-scale  production  of  atomic  explo- 
sions for  the  purpo.se  of  .securing  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Johnson  •  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Roncalioi  that  if  at  this 
moment  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion 
could  come  before  this  body  and  say, 
"We  have  successfully  developed  the  safe 
production  of  undergroimd  gas  by  the 
use  of  atomic  explosions  underground." 
I  would  be  with  them  on  this  appropria- 
tion. This,  however,  they  cannot  do. 

It  is  our  strong  hope  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  gas  they  are  not  going  to 
adversely  affect  either  the  oil  shale  pro- 
duction or  the  continued  production  of 
water  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  I  and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Coloi-ado  (Mr.  Johnson)  in  asking 
the  Members  just  simply  to  slow  down 
and  wait  until  we  have  had  this  proof 
presented  to  us. 

Let  us  have  the  money  which  this 
amendment  leaves  in  the  bill  for  the 
study  of  the  last  explosions  that  were 
set  off,  and  let  us  not  get  the  cart  before 
the  horse  with  more  money  spent  In 
planning  more  explosions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  several  times 
referred  to  "explosions."  I  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  report  and  I 
call  his  attention  to  my  own  words;  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  my  colleague  has  men- 
tioned that  again,  and  I  also  mention  to 
my  friend  that  I  understand  as  well  that 
this  money  is  for  the  planning  of  addi- 
tional explosions. 

I  have  learned  in  the  9  years  I  have 
been  here  that  sometimes  we  can  find 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  having  spent 
so  much  money  that  we  may  say,  "Why 
not  go  ahead  and  plan  another  explo- 
sion?" 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  hope  we  will  support 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  cuts 
out  the  $400  million,  and  it  does  leave  the 
money  in  here  which  is  necessary  to 
study  those  explosions  which  have  oc- 
curred In  the  past. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  to  re- 
duce funding  for  the  AEC  program  to  use 


undei-ground  nuclear  explosions  for  re- 
covering natural  resources. 

These  amendments  would  leave  $375,- 

000  to  complete  the  Rio  Blanco  test  eval- 
uation, but  would  strike  out  $4,335,000  m 
funds  unnecessary  at  this  time.  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  from  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  that  Congress  should  not  ap- 
propriate money  for  future  imderground 
explosions  until  we  have  a  complete  and 
final  analysis  of  the  Rio  Blanco  results. 

Many  have  doubts  about  AEC's  Plow- 
share program — a  program  where  tech- 
nology is  in  search  of  a  use.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  University  of  Colorado 
study  have  all  expressed  significant 
doubts  about  the  program  to  recover 
natural  resources  by  underground  nu- 
clear explosions. 

Last  week  when  we  debated  this  issue 

1  had  with  me  two  articles  from  the  Den- 
ver Post  which  reported  that  a  pin  hole 
leak  in  a  disposal  well  for  radioactive 
water  from  the  Rio  Blanco  project  had 
caused  the  release  of  this  water  back 
into  the  environment.  Today.  I  have  with 
me  a  recent  article  from  Time  magazine 
entitled  "A  Blank  for  Blanco."  I  would 
like  to  share  it  in  full  with  my  colleagues: 

A  Blank  for  Blanco 
The  project  is  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  s  Plowshare  program  and  seemed 
like  a  promising  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  calls  for  exploding  small  atomic 
bombs  deep  beneath  the  earth's  surface  to 
release  trUllons  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
trapped  In  subterranean  rock  formations. 
Now.  after  the  latest  In  a  series  of  test  ex- 
plosions In  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  AEC 
officials  may  be  forced  to  acknowledge  what 
some  scientists  predicted  from  the  start: 
nuclear  blasting  for  gas  is  neither  economical 
nor  practical. 

Last  May,  In  an  operation  named  Project 
Rio  Blanco,  the  AEC  exploded  three  30-kilo- 
ton  devices  that  had  been  placed  about  450 
ft.  apart  in  a  vertical  tube  more  than  a  mile 
underground  near  the  hamlet  of  Meeker  in 
western  Colorado.  The  goal  was  to  crack  the 
surrounding  sandstone  and  create  a  huge 
cavern  Into  which  the  escaping  gas  could 
seep.  But  when  the  AEC  and  Its  private- 
industry  collaborator,  CER  Oeonuclear  Corp. 
of  Las  Vegas,  began  test  drilling  at  the 
site  after  the  explosions,  they  made  an  em- 
barrassing discovery.  The  blasts  had  appar- 
ently created  three  separate  gas-fllled  caverns 
Instead  of  one.  Thus  the  amount  of  gas  that 
flowed  through  the  hole  drilled  into  the  up- 
permost cavern  was  disappointingly  email. 

Rio  Blanco  sponsors  say  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  spend  another  $1.5  million  for  addi- 
tional drilling  to  recover  ga«  from  the  lower 
cavities.  But  even  if  they  can,  the  future  of 
nuclear  bla.stlng  for  natural  gas  looks  quite 
bleak.  The  program  is  already  under  attack 
from  environmentalists  who  fear  that  the 
atomic  explosions  may  damage  buildings  on 
the  surface,  trigger  earthquakes  and  leave 
behind  dangerous  radiation.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  noted  that  nuclear 
recovery  of  gas  could  be  costlier  than  Its  pro- 
ponents originally  thought;  the  cracks  cre- 
ated In  the  sandstone  by  the  A-bombs  may 
close  faster  than  the  AEC's  experts  had  pre- 
dicted, limiting  the  amount  of  gas  that  could 
escape  In  addition,  the  OAO  touched  on  a 
subject  worrying  many  oil  companies.  The 
natural  gas  deposits  lie  under  much  of  the 
nation's  reserves  of  shale,  from  which  the 
companies  hope  some  day  to  extract  large 
quantities  of  oil.  But  the  shale  could  become 
radioactive  or  otherwise  damaged  by  the 
blaRtlng.  making  it  dangerous  to  mine. 
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Undaunted,  the  AEC  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  to  get 
at  the  shale.  Commission  experts  say  that  it 
would  take  some  50,000  separate  nuclear  ex- 
plosions to  help  free  the  oil  from  the  rock. 
Yet  even  the  AEC's  nuclear  dlehards  may  be 
having  second  thoughts  about  nuclear  blast- 
ing. Last  month  the  commission  announced 
that  it  will  help  foot  the  blU  for  testing  an 
alternate,  nonnuclear  gas  recovery  scheme 
called  hydraulic  fracturing.  Employing  high- 
pressure  fluids  rather  than  explosions  to 
crack  the  gas-bearing  sandstone,  the  test 
will  take  place  only  about  a  mile  from  the 
Bite  of  the  multiklloton  Rio  Blanco  fiasco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  are 
backed  by  the  entire  Colorado  delega- 
tion, the  State  were  the  Rio  Blanco  blast 
took  place.  They  are  an  expression  of  a 
very  simple  and  basic  concept:  That 
knowledge  from  an  evaluation  of  Rio 
Blanco  should  set  our  future  course, 
rather  than  a  blind  reliance  on  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  some  faith 
in  knowledge  and  save  some  taxpayers' 
money  by  supporting  these  amendments. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
been  down  this  bumpy  road  a  few  times 
before. 

My  great  and  good  and  able  and  as- 
sidious  and  alert  and  agreeable  and 
perspicacious  and  persistent  friend  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  has  tossed  this 
amendment  in  every  time  he  has  had  an 
oportunity  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  heard  him  giving  grace  at  the  dinner 
table  one  day,  and  I  think  he  threw  in 
something  about  it  at  that  time,  al- 
though I  was  not  quite  sure. 

This  thing  has  gone  around  so  many 
times,  each  time  I  hear  this  debate  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  the  Congressman 
who  went  up  in  a  balloon  and  got  into 
some  clouds  and  fog  and  got  lost.  'When 
he  came  down  he  was  close  to  a  farm. 
He  saw  a  farmer  out  there.  He  looked  at 
the  farmer  and  asked,  "Where  am  I?" 
The  farmer  looked  up  at  him  and  said, 
"You  are  in  a  balloon."  Well,  he  was  kind 
of  taken  aback  at  that,  but  he  thought 
about  the  suiswer  and  he  said,  "Yes.  That 
is  indeed,  indeed  an  answer  that  would 
be  worthy  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  these  reasons:  First,  it 
is  accurate  insofar  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  very  far.  It  does  address  itself  to 
the  issue  even  though  very,  very  ambigu- 
ously, and  to  the  discussion,  it  contributes 
al)solutely  nothing  not  already  known." 

Indeed,  we  have  nothing  new  here.  It  is 
the  same  old  saw  playing  the  same  old 
Colorado  time.  The  oil  shale  program  is 
moving  relatively  swiftly  right  now.  The 
oil  shsLle  interests  have  sold  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple a  bill  of  goods  about  the  explosions 
used  to  release  another  form  of  energy, 
natural  gas,  allegedly  endangering  new 
oil  shale  with  radioactivity.  They  have 
managed  to  scare  a  lot  of  people  with  this 
misinformation.  It  is  not  true  that  this 
oil  shale  might  become  contaminated  if 
you  explore  for  natural  gas  with  Plow- 
share methods  in  the  same  general  area. 

For  a  little  variation  on  the  arguments 
from  this  balloon  they  throw  In  a  scare 
sometimes  about  the  water  supply.  Well, 
there  have  been  three  of  these  under- 
ground explosions  or  experiments  In  the 
Colorado   area.   They   have  been   con- 


ducted only  following  the  most  minute 
and  exhaustive  planning  and  totally  ac- 
curate geological  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  formations.  All  this  is  to 
insure  that  the  water  supply  is  pro- 
tected with  100-percent  assurance. 

These  attempts  to  scare  people  are 
simply  a  lot  of  hogwash.  The  amendment 
addresses  a  danger  that  does  not  exist. 

Now,  insofar  as  stopping  this  program 
is  concerned,  as  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado on  my  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  do, 
in  order  to  get  the  results  and  evaluate 
them,  he  is  asking  you  to  come  in  and 
by  law  to  violate  every  principle  of  scien- 
tific research  that  has  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  American  life.  In  scientific  re- 
search you  never  proceed  by  making  just 
one  experiment,  thoroughly  analyze  it 
and  then  move  to  another  at  some 
leisurely  pace.  You  take  the  entire  prob- 
lem and  work  on  it  simultaneously.  That 
is  the  way  this  United  States  of  ours  has 
been  able  to  develop  through  research 
the  technology  that  has  produced  a  rich 
and  great  nation. 

I  would  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
defeated  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it 
attempts  to  turn  back  the  scientific  clock, 
and  to  lower  upon  us  again  the  darkness 
of  ignorance. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.   193) 

Anderson,  111.      Gross  Patman 

Archer  Oubser  Kckle 

Bafalls  Haley  Pike 

Blatnlk  Harsha  Powell,  Ohio 

Brown,  Calif.      Hawkins  Reld 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hebert  Roberts 

Clark  Hudnut  Rodlno 

Conyers  Jarman  RonoUlo,  N.'V. 

Davis,  Ga.  Kastenmeier  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Devine  Kazen  Rose 

Dlggs  Landrum  Satterfleld 

Dom  McKlnney  Slsk 

Esch  Mathis,  Ga.  Steele 

Findley  MUford  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Foley  Mills  Stokes 

Fraser  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Stubblefleld 

Fulton  MoUohan  Stuckey 

Gialmo  Murphy,  111.  Wilson, 

Oilman  Murphy,  N.Y.  Charles  H., 

Cioldwater  Myers  Calif. 

Gray  O'Brien  Wyatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restmied  the  chair 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  YLR.  14434,  and  ftading  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereup>on  372  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names 
of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  one  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from   Wyoming    <Mr.   Ron- 


cALic  It  is  the  same  amendment  that 
we  considered  last  week  in  the  House 
when  we  were  considering  and  voimg 
upon  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  amend- 
ment is  endorsed  by  several  Members 
from  Colorado.  Their  concern  and  that 
of  its  author,  is  with  the  further  appli- 
cation of  naclear  underground  explosions 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming.  Colorado  and 
Utah  or  affecting  that  general  area. 

Now.  the  committee  bill  includes  $4.4 
million  in  operating  expenses  lor  the 
Atomic  Energ>-  Commission  for  its  pro- 
gram known  as  "Applications  of  Under- 
ground Explosions.  " 

Another  $310,000  in  the  bill  is  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment  for  the  same  pro- 
gram The  amendment  before  us  would 
knock  out  of  our  bill  those  two  items 
with  the  exception  of  $375,000.  which 
would  be  left  in  the  bill.  It  would  strike 
from  the  bill  all  fimds  for  "Applications 
of  Underground  Explosions"  and  for  ad- 
ditional equipment  therefor  except  for 
the  $375,000  left  to  complete  the  R;o 
Blanco  explosion  evaluation.  The  Rio 
Blanco  explosion  is  the  third  in  that 
series  of  explosions  conducted  by  the 
AEC.  known  as  Plowshare  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  committee's 
position  that  we  fully  understand  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  people  of 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  perhaps  from 
Uteh,  over  the  further  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  underground  testing  m  that 
area,  but  there  is  a  potential  for  using 
the  AEC's  expertise  in  underground  frac- 
turing of  rock  through  explosive  methods 
other  than  nuclear. 

We  were  told  during  our  hearings  that 
the  AEC  could  explore  the  so-called  m 
situ  process  for  developing  oil  shale  or 
oil  from  oil  shale  rock  with  the  use  of 
conventional  or  chemical  explosive 
rather  than  nuclear  explosives. 

I  say  again  to  the  Members  who  were 
not  here  earlier  that  there  are  no  funds 
included  in  this  bill  for  actual  nuclear 
underground  explosions.  There  may  be 
some  moneys  in  this  item  for  future  plan- 
ning for  nuclear  explosions,  but  if  we 
should  cut  out  all  of  this  money  by 
adopting  this  amendment  then,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  AEC  will  not 
have  any  funds  ^^-ith  which  to  apply  its 
expertise,  and  its  experience  in  this  field, 
to  the  question  of  research  and  develop- 
ment into  the  so-called  in  situ  oil  shale 
process  underground,  using,  of  course, 
chemical  rather  than  nuclear  explosives 
in  that  research  effort. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  whollj'  endorse  the 
remarks  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  has  astutely  addressed  himself  to 
this  problem,  as  has  the  chairman  of 
the  sulxrommittee.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  tMr.  Evins'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  pre\-i- 
ously  defeated  this  type  of  amendment. 
We  must,  in  mj'  opinion,  explore  ways 
and  means  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
energy  crisis.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  experts  think  is  required  How- 
ever, each  Memt)er  should  fully  under- 
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stand  that  this  bill  does  not  provide 
funds  for  any  nuclear  explosions,  and  In 
fact  the  report  prohibits  underground 
nuclear  explosions  In  this  program  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDEaRBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
wish  to  as,sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  simply  want  to  confirm  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  said.  This  is 
not  an  appropriation  for  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. What  we  arc  doing  here  is  to 
keep  the  option  open  so  that  if  at  some 
later  time,  not  sooner  than  2  or  3 
years  from  now.  it  appears  from  all  we 
learn  through  this  research  and  evalua- 
tion here  that  this  may  be  a  practical 
way  of  doing  something  that  badly  needs 
to  be  done  in  developing  an  energy  re- 
source, that  we  have  capability  to  do  it 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise   in   support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Ron- 
cALio  I  for  ofiferiiig  this  proposal. 

I  believe  that  there  Ls  .some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  exact  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  it  in  this  perspective:  The 
Question  is  not  whether  or  not  we  are 
for  or  against  this  kind  of  testing,  nor 
whether  or  not  we  arc  for  or  agaui-st 
conducting  these  test.-^  next  year  or  the 
year  after  that  or  at  any  particular 
time. 

The  que-stion,  as  I  ur.derstand  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming,  has  offered.  Is 
very  simply  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  evaluate  the  tests  that  have  already 
been  conducted  before  we  begin  planning 
the  next  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  these 
te.'it.s  and  I  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
But  to  me  it  is  really  foolish  and  it  i.s 
unbecoming  to  the  Hou.se  to  begin  plan- 
ning tlic>  ne.xt  tests  until  we  have  fully 
evaluated  the  tests  which  have  preceded 
this  time.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  schecbiling 
originally  recommended  by  the  AEC.  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  WOl  the 
Ijentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Johnson >. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  what  these  funds  we  are  actually 
lalkingr  about  have  really  been  pro- 
gramed for,  because  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  directed  toward  tliat  point: 
S 1 .1)25,000  is  for  the  investigation  of  tech- 
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niques  to  use  nuclear  methods  for  the 
possible  recovery  of  oil  from  oil  shale  by 
in  situ  methods. 

It  is  true  that  no  actual  nuclear  experi- 
ment will  be  conducted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  but  it  is  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $200,000  of  the  money 
is  for  the  investigation  of  techniques  for 
underground  extraction  of  minerals,  in 
situ,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out;  $300,000  Is  for  the  continued 
investigation  of  explosion  effects;  $1,- 
600,000  is  for  research  and  development 
directed  toward  providing  appropriate 
nuclear  explosive  designs  for  use  in  ap- 
plication for  recovery  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves if  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  this 
money  is  to  be  used  to  plan  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  underground  tests.  All  we 
are  saying  Ls  wait  until  we  have  the 
evaluation  of  the  Rio  Blanco  shot.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
position  we  can  have. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  those 
Mo.nbers  who  were  not  here  during  the 
previous  debate  on  this  question  to  look 
at  it  In  this  light:  We  support  this 
amendment.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  some 
delay,  some  buslnes.slike  delay  so  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  assess 
what  it  has  aJready  done.  After  16  years 
and  $150  million,  we  still  have  not 
produced  one  iota  of  gas  that  could  be 
commercially  used. 

Again,  in  this  area  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  in  order  to  commercially  bring 
it  to  production,  they  would  have  to  fire 
off  thousands  of  these  shots,  thousands 
of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply 
says.  "Slow  down.  Take  your  time. 
Evaluate  what  you  have  already  done 
before  you  a.sk  for  additional  funds  to 
plan  additional  explosions." 

Mr.   Chairman,   I  certainly  hope  the 

Members  will  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 

mnn  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  rocs 
appeared  to  have  It. 

■FCOROED    VOTE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  190,  noes  207. 
answered  "pre.sent"  1.  not  voting  35,  as 
follows: 

[Roll   No    1941 


Abel  nor 
Abzug 
Adsm,s 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dftk. 
Annuiizlo 
Armatrong 
Ash  brook 


AYES  -190 

Baf.lillo 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BlaKgl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brasco 


■3:  ii.ldey 

Eroizii;an 
73royhIll.  N  C 
BurRer.cr 
liiirke.  Calif. 
Burtoii 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
ChUhol  m 


Clark 

Clausen, 
DouH. 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conlaa 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 

Delaney 

Dellunaa 

Den  holm 

Dent 

Drinaii 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eiwards.  Calif. 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Pish 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Gettys 

Gllman 

Ooodling 

Orasso 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Oude 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

mills 

Holt 

HoUzman 

Howard 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Joue£,  Okla. 


Alexander 

Ander.son, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Be  Till 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bray 

Bre.TiiJC 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brooiiifleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

EroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mars. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

C  ancy 

Clawson,  Del 

C'eve!and 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Couable 

Corman 

Cotter 

CoughUn 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteumeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsiuo 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Ixjng.  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McCIoskry 

McColUsler 

McKlnney 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mtzell 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murtha 

Netlzl 

Nelson 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Pettis 

Pike 

Podell 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
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Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Eton 

Daniel,  Robert 
W,  Jr. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davi£,  SO. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

DellenbAck 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncaxi 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tti.:;. 

Fl-sher 

Flood 

Fiowers 

Flynt 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalc^r 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
tirlffithb 
Grcver 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Kchmtdt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ro;.bal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Kkubltz 

Umitb,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Sianton, 
J.  WUUam 

8  anton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

To  well,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Zwacb 


Ha.'tlnes 

Henderson 

HInshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

King 

LandCTebe 

Landruiu 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Lone.  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McCwen 

M.Tall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mardonald 

Madden 

Mu'lipan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Maiin 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Uayne 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

MitcbeU, 


Ohio 
N.Y. 
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Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'NelU 

F  arris 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oermain 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Thornton 

Tlernan 

Treen 

xniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Bell 
NOT  VOTING— 35 


Anderson,  Dl. 

Fiilton 

Myers 

Aspln 

Glalmo 

O'Brien 

Bafalis 

Goldwater 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Gubser 

Pickle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Haley 

Reid 

Carey,  NY. 

H«bert 

Roberts 

Devlne 

Heinz 

Roncalio.  N.Y 

Dlggs 

Hudnut 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

DingeU 

Kazen 

Rose 

Dom 

Milford 

Stokes 

Findley 

Mollohan 

Stubblefield 

Praser 

Murphy,  m. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order. ) 

SUIT  TILXa  AGAINST  UJS.  POSTAL  SEKVICI 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  inform  the  House  that 
I  filed  suit  today  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama against  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
myself  and  as  a  class  action  suit  on  be- 
half of  people  across  the  United  States 
who  will  in  my  judgment  be  adversely 
affected  by  decisions  involving  a  further 
decline  in  services  without  the  Postal 
Service  having  gone  through  the  review 
and  hearing  procedures  prescribed  by 
law  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

One  of  these  changes  involves  the  re- 
location and  reduction  of  facilities  in  25 
cities  across  the  Nation,  one  of  which  is 
Birmingham,  Ala.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  yet  to  notify 
these  cities  of  their  good  fortune,  so  I 
will,  as  a  public  service,  publish  this  in- 
formation which  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Postal  Service.  The  cities  are: 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Flushing,  New  York. 

Oakland,  California. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Miami,  Florida. 

Houston,  Texas. 

Ralelgb/Durbam,  Nwih  Carolina. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Seattle.  Wasbmgton. 

Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklaboma. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dallas,  T>exa8. 

Dea  MolnM,  Iowa. 

AmarUlo,  Texas. 

MUwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Knoxvllle,  Tennessee. 


Denver,  Colorado. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
MobUe,  Alabama. 
Peoria,  Illinois. 
Port  Worth.  Texas. 
Lubbock,  Texas. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  second  change  involves  some  86 
cities  in  which  postal  districts  will  be 
consolidated.  Again  Birmingham  is 
among  the  chosen.  Although  I  have  re- 
quested information  concerning  the  re- 
maining districts,  it  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. I  have  therefore  filed  suit  seek- 
ing injunctive  relief  until  the  review  re- 
quired by  law  is  completed  and  hearings 
are  held  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
as  required  by  law.  I  hope  we  can  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom  in  this  suit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  tliat  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <.H.R.  14434)  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  certain  departments, 
independent  executive  agencies,  bureaus, 
ofQces.  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  392,  nays  4, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   195] 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 


YEAS — 392 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingh&m 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 


Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  n. 

Collins  Te.\ 

Conable 

Ccnlan 

Cor.te 

Conyer.s 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughiin 

Cronm 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Dar.ielp, 
Dominlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis.  S  C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenbark 

Dellurr.s 

Denho.m 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Downint,- 

Drinan 

Duiski 

D  jncTn 

('\i  Pent 

E'-khardt 

E  iwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Freiinghuyseu 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

HInshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 


Horton 

Tlcmer 

Howard 

I^Iuber 

Hungate 
Uint 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

..arman 

Jchnson.  Calif 

.'ohnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

.'ones.  Ala. 

."cnes.  N.C 

.'cues.  Okla. 

Jrnes.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczvnski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

J.agomar?;no 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

li'.ton 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

.Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mizell 

Mcakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 


Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Railfback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Recula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncaiic.  W\o 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roufseiot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

ScLneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Sianton. 
J.  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 
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Wilson.  Wyatt 

Charleg  H,  Wydler 

Calif.  WyU« 

Wilson,  Wjrman 

CharlM.  Tex.  Tates 
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Winn 

Wolff 
Wr!"ht 


Crane 
Gross 


Yatron 

Touug.  Alaska 
Young.  Kla. 

NAYS — ♦ 
Landgreb« 


YoungTiiGa. 

YoungjDl. 

Young,  B.C. 

YoungiTex. 

Zablo<^ 

Zlon     ■ 

Zwach; 


i 

Symms 


Abtli.or 

Aiiderion,  111 

Aspln 

BaXalU 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

FUidley 

Frnser 


NOT  VOTING     .17 

Fulton 

Oialmo 

Gold  water 

Gub.s<T 

Halev 

Heinz 

Hudnut 

Kazeu 

McColUster 

Mabon 

Mil  ford 

Moilohan 

Murphy.  111. 


I 

Mvers  * 

O  Brletf 

I'atmai£ 

rickle 

Reld 

Robert* 

Ronc*lB).  N.T. 

Roonej,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 


3 

i 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   amiounced   the   foaiowing 

pairs : 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  .Mr.  Pkkle. 
Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr  Pitman 
Mr  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr  Dorn. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Ahdnor.  | 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr  A.spin. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr  Reld. 
Mr.  KAzen  with  Mr  Pindley. 
Mr  Mataon  with  Mr  Devlne  "; 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr  Anderson  of  Iianols 
Mr  Fulton  with  Mr.  Goldwater.         1 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr   Stokes.  S 

Mr  Haley  with  Mr  Oubaer.  5 

Mr  Roiwrta  with  Mr.  McCk>llister.     | 
Mr  MoUotian  with  Mr.  Heinz.  ' 

Mr    Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Rpncallo 

of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CallfornU  with  Mr  Hitfnut 
Mr.  MUford  with  Mr  Myers.  » 

Mr  Dln^U  with  Mr  O'Brien.  ? 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recor.:>ider  wa.s  laid  ^n  the 
table.  i 


GENERAL  LEAVE         '' 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude tables  and  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  jxist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRFSIDENTS  PROCEDURE  FOR  SUP- 
PLYINO  INFORMATION  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
<  Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
nussion  to  address  the  House  for  t  min- 
ute  and   to  revise   and   extend   his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi^i  to 
ronunend  the  President  for  the  proce- 
dure he  has  adopted  for  supplying  in- 
fonnation  to  the  House  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  its  subpetia.  He 
uill  provide  tran.scripts  to  the  commit- 
tf-e  and  will  be  following  the  rules  of<on- 
fidentiality  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
M-.ittee  in  that  he  will  permit  the  ckair- 
mp.n  of  the  committee  and  the  raifclng 
member  of  the  committee  to  listen  t4  the 
t  ipes  for  purposes  of  verification. -The 
only  exceptions  to  the  commit  tee  s  knm 
rules  which  was  adopted  on  February  22 


I 


1974.  are:  First,  the  transcripts  are  being 
furnished  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  are  being 
made  public.  Under  the  committee's 
rules,  this  would  not  have  been  possible 
until  after  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
member,  and  the  staff  had  gone  over  the 
information  and  recommended  the  mate- 
rial to  be  presented  for  the  other  com 
mittee  members  consideration  under  rule 
No.  3  of  the  procedures  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1974:  second,  the  two  staff 
members  given  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  tapes  under  the  committee's  rules  were 
not  included  under  the  Presidents  pro- 
cedure. I  find  this  omission  not  of  great 
importance  as  the  American  people  will 
prefer  having  their  elected  representa- 
tives listening  to  these  tapes  and  if  anv 
person  is  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  a  tape  it  should  be  the  hired 
staff  and  not  the  elected  representative  of 
the  people. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
had  tapes  under  its  control  for  some  time 
now  and.  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
committee,  the  only  members  of  the 
committee  permitted  to  listen  to  these 
tapes  are  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  RonrNo) ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchihson).  As  a 
member  of  the  committee.  If  I  wanted 
to  go  over  there  right  now  and  listen  to 
one  of  those  tapes,  I  would  be  denied  that 
right  under  the  committee's  own  rules. 
So  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  saying  last  nl«ht  was  that  he 
was  going  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  the  ex- 
ceptions I  have  ru>ted,  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  taking  this  action.  I 
wish  he  had  taken  this  step  months  ago. 


THE  HOUSE  NEEDS  AN  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoNCAUo  of  Wyoming  I.  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo^  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  in  its  lon«  delib- 
erations the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Com- 
mittees failed  to  deal  with  the  over- 
whelming problems  of  America's  major 
cities.  Consequently,  when  the  commit- 
tee reform  bill  is  reported  to  the  full 
House  of  Representatives,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs. 

This  proposal  stems  from  my  convic- 
tion that  the  urban  crisis  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  is  not  being  met  in  any  meaningful 
way  by  the  Congress  or  any  of  its  com- 
mittees. I  see  no  coordinated  approach 
to  urban  problems  under  the  new  com- 
mittee ahnement  drafted  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  with 
the  intention  of  modernizing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House. 

The  purixjse  of  the  committee  reform 
amendments  is  to  eliminate  overlapping 
jurisdictions  and  to  adjust  our  congres- 
.sional  work  to  the  reaUties  of  the  times. 
But  even  If  the  proposed  amendments 
are  approved,  a  mayor  or  other  metro- 
politan spokesman  who  wishes  to  meet 
with  the  appropriate  Congressmen  on 
matters  of  concern  to  his  city  will  have 
to  continue  to  address  his  pleas  to  half 


a  dozen  or  more  committees  imder  the 
reform  plan,  while  the  rural  official  with 
a  problem  can  get  comprehensive  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  his  constit- 
uents through  one  committee  alone — the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  deterioration  of  America's  inner 
cities  requires  a  coordinated  remedial 
approach.  This  will  not  happen  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  unless  a  committee  Is  es- 
tablished to  be  the  focal  point  for  urban 
concerns  and  carrj-  the  fight  for  urgently 
needed  programs  to  help  the  cities. 

Our  great  cities,  the  economic  and 
cultural  centers  of  the  Nation,  are  fall- 
ing into  decay  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  national  commitment  to  attack  their 
problems.  With  the  flight  of  the  artic- 
ulate and  affluent  to  the  suburbs,  political 
power  and  the  focus  of  legislation  have 
fled  with  them.  The  fact  that  no  housing 
bill  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  with  all  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  expiring  on  June  30.  is  a 
prime  example  of  this  absence  of  con- 
gressional focus. 

Housing,  although  it  is  not  strictly  an 
urban  issue.  Is  only  one  example  of  the 
misordered  priorities  in  areas  where 
urban  dwellers  have  an  important  stake. 
Legislation  affecting  urban  areas  has  in 
the  past  years  been  defeated,  amended, 
or  blocked  until  the  beneficial  effects 
have  been  destroyed.  One  example  of 
the  disjointed  and  prejudicial  treatment 
of  urban  problems  appeared  In  the  delib- 
eration on  mass  transit  this  year.  Under 
a  contingency  gas  rationing  plan  formu- 
lated in  Jammry,  New  York  City  and 
other  urban  jurisdictions  were  slated  to 
get  20  percent  less  gas  than  other  areas 
of  the  country  because  of  the  avallabiUty 
of  extensive  mass  transit  systems.  Yet  a 
few  short  months  later,  when  the 
Minish-Williams  mass  transit  bill  was 
brought  to  the  Rules  Committee,  it  was 
blocked  because  It  allocated  major  por- 
tions of  its  funds  to  cities  with  devel- 
oped mass  transit  systems. 

Other  examples  of  this  double  stand- 
ard for  legislative  priorities  abound  but 
I  believe  that  It  is  clear  that  a  permanent 
committee  with  urban  Congressmen 
dealing  daily  with  urban  matters  is  a 
first  step  towsutl  reorienting  our  Na- 
tion's priorities.  Under  the  amendment 
I  will  propose,  all  housing  programs, 
urban  mass  transportation,  relocation 
assistance,  urban  development,  and  over- 
sight over  all  Government  laws  and  pro- 
grams with  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
cities  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
House  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I  also 
have  made  provision  for  regional  plan- 
ning of  urban  affairs.  Including  matters 
of  mutual  concern  to  nearby  cities,  or 
to  cities  and  their  suburban  neighbors, 
that  can  best  be  handled  by  cooperation 
across  jurisdictional  lines. 

For  example,  the  inclusion  of  urban 
mass  transportation  under  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  necessary  because  of 
the  historic  failure  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider mass  transit  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
national  transportation  system.  The 
select  committee  proposes  that  respon- 
sibility for  urban  mass  transit  reside 
in  a  new  PubUc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  but  that  body  will  un- 
doubtedly reflect  much  of  the  present 
compocition  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
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mittee  which  Is  dominated  by  Congress- 
men from  rural  tireas  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  urban  mass  transit  problems.  With 
the  continuing  energy  shortages,  and 
with  the  ever-present  pollution  caused  by 
America's  massive  commuting  pattern, 
we  should  have  long  ago  spurred  the  de- 
velopment of  public  mass  transit  systems 
aroimd  the  Nation — a  default  which  I 
believe  can  be  best  remedied  now  by  a 
committee  with  experience,  expertise, 
and  a  sense  of  lu-gency. 

It  will  be  argued  that  pi  oblems  of  great 
magnitude  in  inner  cities — housing, 
drugs,  imemployment,  crime,  poor 
schools — are  not  uniquelj  urban.  I  agree 
that  to  some  extent  these  issues  cut 
across  congressional  district  lines.  But 
these  problems  are  of  greater  intensity 
in  center  cities  and  require  immediate 
and  knowledgeable  consideration  in  the 
Congress. 

But  a  further  argument  must  be  ad- 
vanced In  considering  current  reform 
proposals.  Under  these  proposals,  many 
subject  aresis  are  assigned  to  standing 
committees  that  are  multijurisdictional 
as  well,  with  a  recommendation  for  a  new 
system  of  multiple  referrals  and  consecu- 
tive referrals  of  bills.  Such  a  system 
means  that  more  than  one  committee 
will  contribute  to  the  drafting  of  some 
legislation  prior  to  action  in  the  full 
House.  Such  an  arrangement  will  only 
lead  to  jurisdictional  disputes  that  can 
only  continue  to  undermine  the  need  for 
responsive  action  by  the  House. 

While  the  purpose  of  committee  re- 
form is  to  adjust  our  congressional  work 
to  the  realities  of  the  times,  some  will 
argue  that  committee  reform  should  be  a 
streamlining  process,  not  an  additive  one. 
But  avoiding  a  committee  dealing  with 
the  specific  and  most  pressing  problems 
of  our  urban  areas  wUl  not  adjust  con- 
gressional work  to  those  needs,  and  con- 
solidating the  nimiber  of  committees  will 
only  serve  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
House  rather  than  meeting  the  com- 
mitted goal  of  dispersal  of  responsibility 
among  more  Members  of  the  Hoiise. 

Almost  69  percent  of  oiu-  population 
currently  lives  in  our  Nation's  243  metro- 
politan areas,  31  percent  in  our  central 
cities.  They  deserve  the  attention  and 
consideration  that  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation currently  receives.  My  proposal 
seeks  to  (^eate  a  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing the  urban  crisis  to  the  forefront  of 
the  coimtry's  attention  and  to  develop 
pubUc  support  for  making  our  cities  once 
again  enjoyable  and  stimulating  places 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment follows : 

Pag«  20,  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly) : 

"(u)  Conuntttee  on  Urban  Affairs,  the  leg- 
islative JurlsdlctlcMi  of  which  shaU  Include—' 

"  (1 )   Public  and  private  bousing. 

"(2)  Urban  development. 

"(3)   Uihan  mass  transportation. 

"(4)  RelocatloD  aaalstance. 

"(5)  Regional  planning  for  nrt>an  affairs. 
Including  anvlronrrwntal  protection,  eco- 
nomic development,  residential  patterns,  and 
other  mattera  whleli  have  a  related  or  stmul- 
tan»oug  Impact  on  a  large  metropohtan  cen- 
ter and  adjoining  auburlw  or  nearby  cltlea 
and  towns." 
In    addition    to    Its    legislative    jurisdiction 


under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  functions 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  In  clause  3(g)  with  respect  to  urban 
planning  and  the  Impact  of  government  pro- 
grams on  major  \irban  centers. 

Page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  "Banking.  Cur- 
rency, and  Housing"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Banking  and  Currency". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  (and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  subparagraphs  ac- 
cordingly). 

Page  16,  line  16,  strike  out  "urban  mass 
transportation,". 

Page  16,  strike  out  line  20  (and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  subparagraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

Page  25,  add  a  new  section  beginning  on 
line  17: 

"(g)  The  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  shall 
have  the  function  of  reviewing  and  study- 
ing, on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  Government  activities  having  a 
substantial  Impact  on  major  urban  centers. 


PRESENT  INACTION  ON  CONTROL 
AUTHORITY  WILL  BE  REGRETTED 
IN  THE  MONTHS  AHEAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  30,  marks  the  end  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  which  authorizes  wage 
and  price  controls.  Some  will  regard 
this  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  that  this  is  the 
end  of  all  controls.  Others  may  take  no 
particular  note  of  the  event  but  regard 
it  simply  as  the  last  day  of  April.  Still 
others  may  on  this  last  day  of  controls 
begin  to  view  with  genuine  apprehen- 
sion just  what  may  or  will  happen  in  the 
months  ahead  without  controls. 

For  my  part  I  prefer  to  be  classified  in 
the  latter  category.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned as  to  what  may  happen  in  the 
months  ahead.  Inflation  may  very  well 
take  off  in  a  gallop  with  strides  like  we 
have  not  heretofore  experienced.  Of 
course  we  hope  and  pray  this  will  not 
happen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  an- 
nounce that  today  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  which  hopefully  may  be  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committees  in  the 
not-too-distant  future.  Because  bill 
numbers  have  not  yet  been  assigned,  as  I 
make  these  remarks  I  must  therefore 
refer  to  these  two  measures  as  the  first 
bill  and/or  the  second  bill. 

The  proposals  in  my  first  bill  are  as 
follows:  all  prices  and  interest  rates  will 
be  frozen  as  of  the  Jantuury  1,  1974, 
level.  In  the  area  of  wages  and  salaries, 
when  the  Consumer  Price  Index  exceeds 
a  3-percent  annual  rate  for  3  consecutive 
months  or  a  2 '/^-percent  annual  rate  for 
12  consecutive  months,  wages  may,  but 
not  necessarily  shall,  be  frozen  at  the 
January  2, 1974,  level.  It  is  proposed  that 
rents  shall  be  frozen  at  the  January  2, 
1974.  level  but  permitted  to  increase  by 
exactly  the  amount  of  increased  taxes  or 
amortization  of  capital  Improvements. 

My  first  bill  will  provide  a  measure  of 
control  over  commodity  speculation  and 
imtil  other  legislation  is  passed  and 
signed  into  law  such  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Until  other  consumer  legislation  is  fully 


enacted  and  signed  into  law,  my  first  biU 
would  create  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Coimsellor  to  provide  consumer  gviidance 
and  information.  In  my  first  bill  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  would  review  and 
publicize  reports  concerning  prices,  prof- 
its, wages,  interest  rates,  and  rents.  All 
reporting  requirements  shall  provide 
that  the  reports  be  made  public.  The  fol- 
lowing reports  are  required  to  be  pub- 
lished: productivity  and  compensation: 
consumer  prices:  wholesale  prices:  cor- 
porate earnings:  interest  rates:  average 
hourly  earnings;  statistics  on  employ- 
ment and  unemployment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  announce  that 
I  have  today  introduced  a  second  bill 
which  might  at  first  inspection  seem  to 
be  inconsistent  or  going  in  a  different 
direction  from  my  first  bill.  However, 
such  is  not  the  case.  My  objective  on  this 
last  day  is  to  take  some  action  that  may 
lead  to  some  hearings  and  hopefully  some 
action  that  will  stem  the  rush  of  infla- 
tion. My  second  bill  provides  for  continu- 
ing to  monitor  the  various  decontrol 
agreements  made  between  business  and 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  It  provides 
for  a  review  of  all  industries  in  the  area 
of  production  capacity,  product  demand. 
labor  matters,  and  wages  paid.  It  directs 
the  President  to  hold  hearings  and  take 
such  other  steps  as  are  needed  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  to  require  reports  from  all 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
of  this  second  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  di- 
rects the  President  to  conduct  an  inten- 
sive and  long-term  study  of  inflation,  its 
causes,  and  recommendations  for  its 
control  and  to  publicize  the  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  great  pride 
of  authorship  of  either  of  these  meas- 
ures. They  are  drafted  very  hurriedly. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  dates  which 
should  be  changed  or  amended.  Certainly 
I  shall  not  stop  my  efforts  with  the  in- 
troduction of  these  two  bills. 

One  reason  that  I  decided  to  act  de- 
cisively and  do  something  is  the  fact  that 
it  seems  that  so  very  few  on  our  side  of 
the  Congress  are  inclined  to  do  anything. 
Ther  have  been  many  times  that  I  have 
not  been  one  of  the  foremost  cheerlead- 
ers of  our  colleagues  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Capitol.  But  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  who 
are  doing  anything  about  any  kind  of 
legislation  to  control  inflation.  For  my 
part  I  salute  them  and  wish  them  well 
and  truly  hope  that  they  can  set  an  ex- 
ample that  will  be  followed  on  our  side 
of  the  Capitol  dome.  I  repeat  that  there 
may  be  those  in  the  House  who  are  not 
concerned  at  the  present  moment  over 
the  expiration  of  controls.  But  I  make 
the  solemn  prediction  that  with  the  pass- 
age of  60  to  90  or  perhaps  120  days  they 
will  become  greatly  concerned.  But  the 
time  to  do  something  is  not  at  tiie  end 
of  the  summer  but  now. 


HEARING  ON  SOARING  FOOD 
PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler >  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  in  my  district  during  the 
Easter  recess.  I  conducted  a  day-long 
public  hearing  on  soaring  food  costs  and 
their  effects  on  tlie  lives  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  lilh  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

Since  Congress  reconvened  last  week 
I  have  been  submitting  to  the  Record  the 
dramatic  and  Informative  testimonies 
heard  at  the  food  hearing  which  was 
held  in  Natick  on  April  18.  Each  witness 
explained  how  inflationary  food  costs 
have  adversely  affected  their  individual 
lives  and  the  businesses  or  organizations 
they  represented. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
statements  made  during  this  hearing  by 
food  retailers,  distributors,  representa- 
tives of  consumer  organizations,  the 
elderly,  those  on  welfare,  and  hospital 
and  school  directors  of  food  service  de- 
partments. 

Today  I  am  submitting  two  additional 
statements  for  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  may  also  benefit 
from  the  information  I  received: 
STATMtiNT  or  John  M.  Beix,  Director  or 
Pood  Skkvices  ro«  Natick  Public  Schools 
Doctor  Oall  CoegTove.  the  school  commit- 
tee chairman,  asked  me  to  testify  and  he 
wants  you  to  know  that  the  school  commit- 
tee Is  very  concerned  about  the  rise  In  food 
cost.  In  the  May  21st  Issue  of  the  Com- 
munity Nutrition  Institute  Weekly,  the 
headline  story  was  "Signs  Point  to  Watch 
Bread  Decline  In  School  Lunch  Program." 
One  of  the  causes  that  they  li.st  is  the  rising 
cost  of  food. 

They  state,  and  I  want  to  quote  this, 
"The  steady  upward  climb  of  wholesale 
food  costs  suggest  the  meals  served  in  public 
schools  are  going  to  rise  substantially  In 
price  In  the  years  ahead.  Accompanying  the 
rise  In  food  cost  have  been  a  decline  In 
donated  commodities  which  USDA  wants  to 
replace  with  cash  payments.  Higher  school 
prices  will  Inevitably  lead  to  fewer  paying 
children,  and  thus,  to  lower  participation 
overall.  A  leveling  off  in  Federal  flnancial 
support  will  lead  to  a  halt  in  the  expansion 
of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

It  Is  estimated  that  every  time  the  price  of 
a  school  lunch  Is  raised  Ave  cents  we  lose 
nve  per  cent  of  the  participation.  When  the 
Natick  schools  have  had  to  raise  prices  on  the 
lunch  five  cents  twice  In  the  past  two  years 
and  the  participation  in  both  years  iii  the 
Coolldge  Junior  High  Schocj]  and  the  high 
school  has  declined.  Both  of  these  schools 
have  had  an  increase  in  enrollment  each 
year.  And  I'd  Just  like  to  quote  you  these 
figures:  these  are  cumulative  figures  through 
November  of  each  year.  At  Coolldge  Junior 
High  School  m  1971,  we  served  22,654  meals. 
In  72  we  served  21,140  and  in  197:3  we  served 
20,597.  Now,  that  was  a  loss  of  nine  per  cent. 
In  high  school.  It  ran  67,660,  64.148,  and  50.- 
074,  which  was  a  loss  of  fourteen  per  cent. 
Now  in  the  high  school,  I  think  the  advent 
of  the  open  campus  had  .some  adverse  effect 
on  the  participation.  However,  it  shows  defi- 
nitely that  there  is  a  loss  of  participation. 
Why  has  the  cost  of  food  hurt  participation? 
There's  an  old  and  very  true  axiom,  if  you 
want  to  Increase  your  participation,  upgrade 
the  menu. 

This  holds  not  only  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  but  for  any  food  service  operation. 
What  we've  had  to  do  Is  not  upgrade  our 
menu,  but  rather  substitute  lower  price  foods 
for  ones  which  the  children  have  come  to 
know  and  like.  Certainly,  we  do  not  and  can 
not  eerve  Bteak.  but  such  things  as  paatrami, 
an  occa&lonal  tuna  salad,  or  a  roast  beef 
sandwich   have   had   to   be   replaced    by  egg 


salad  or  more  hamburger  or  preproportloned 
meats. 

We've  had  to  use  protein  substitutes  which 
maintain  the  type  "A  '  pattern  which  though 
nutritious  and  good  for  the  children  are  not 
pleasing  to  many  palates.  Of  course,  then, 
we  have  menu  fatigue  because  they  become 
repetitious.  The  worst  part  In  the  loss  of 
participation  Is  not  that  we're  not  getting  as 
many  kids  to  eat  because  that's  a  numbers 
game  that  I  don't  really  care  to  play,  but  it's 
the  section  of  the  student  population  that 
we're  losing  that  can  least  afford  to  pay.  They 
do  not  qualify  for  free  lunch  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  up  the  forty  cents  for  each  child 
for  each  meal  for  each  day.  Or,  they  don't 
want  to  be  classified  as  welfare  recipients  and 
would  rather  have  their  children  go  without, 
than  to  be  so  designated.  And  mom  usually 
has  a  Jar  of  peanut  butter  and  Jelly  that  she 
sends  them  off  with  a  sandwich.  But  this 
doesn't  provide  a  child  with  what  he  really 
needs  and  that's  a  well  balanced  meal  every 
day  at  noontime. 

Again.  Id  like  to  quote  the  C.N.I,  weekly 
report   of   August    16.    when    It    w.i.s   reported 
that   the   Senate   Nutrition   Committee   poll 
shows  school  boards  across  the  country  axe 
adjusting  to  rising  costs  by  raising  prices  of 
school  lunches  by  five  to  ten  per  cent.  Com- 
mittee aides  fear  that  this  development  may 
aid    to   drive   out   of   the   program   the   near 
poor,  those  children  who.se  families  are  not 
eligible  for  free  lunches,  but  cannot  afford 
the  extra  nickel  or  dime  a  day.  Such  devel- 
opment  will   accelerate   trends   to  declining 
participation    and    fewer    paid    lunches.    In 
Michigan,  where  the  school  lunch  price  will 
probably   go   up   a   nickel,   the   hike   Is   being 
taken  reluctantly.  Now  this  is  a  quote.  '"When 
you  ral?e  prices  you  take  a  chance  of  defeat- 
ing the  whole  purpose  of  the  program,"  Jim 
Borrow,    the    state    director,    told    C.N.I.    I 
thmk  one  of  the  underlying  purposes  that 
does  not  legally  show  itself  is  the  fact  that 
were   trying  to  teach  the  children,  at  least 
In   somewhat   of  a   passive  manner,   what  a 
gcod  meal  should  contain.  In  other  words. 
we're    trying    to    give    them    some    nutrition 
education.  This  Is  not  possible  If  the  child 
does  not  participate    In   the  program.   And, 
it's  a   known   fact,   it's  a  proven   fact,  that 
children  learn  better  if  they  have  something 
in  their  stomach.  As  Director  of  Food  Serv- 
ices   of    the    Natick    schools,   I'm    concerned 
more  and  more  with  splrallng  co.sts  of  food 
Tlie  effects  are  many  and  seem  to  compound 
themselves   For  example,  the  fewer  the  com- 
modities purchased  with  the  funds  allotted, 
the   more   we   have   to  buy   at  street   prlce.s 
And  the  more  we  have  to  buy  at  street  prices, 
the  greater  is  tne  cost  to  the  child. 

Statement  or  Ken  Mullen.  Owner  of 

Hazils  Bakery,  Welleslev,  Mass. 
I  am  al.so  a  vice  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts RetaU  Bakers  Association  and  I 
think  that  I  am  a  typical  member  of  the 
a.'sociatlon,  so  I  am  going  to  report  from  my 
own  personal  business  and  I  feel  that  Us 
very  typical  across  the  complete  a.ssoclatlon 
of  three  hundred  bakers,  certainly  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  fifteen  hundred  of  Mr.  Sands' 
services. 


cation,  percentages  In  this  testimony  will 
refer  only  to  my  Wellesley  shop.  Since  April 
of  "73,  the  business  stUl  employs  twenty 
people  and  still  gives  my  father  and  myself 
the  same  Income.  But  there  Is  no  capital  to 
reinvest  In  the  business  In  the  way  of  some 
much  needed  new  equipment  and  another 
location.  My  employees  have  not  had  a  raise 
during  this  period.  When  you  look  from  their 
side  of  the  picture  with  the  Increased  cost  of 
living,  they  are  well  overdue  for  a  raise. 
High  prices  of  raw  materials  and  shortages 
have  slowed  the  growth  trend  of  my  business 
because  the  consumer  is  not  able,  or  does  nnt 
have  the  desire  to  pay  my  higher  prices. 
In  support  of  this  I  refer  to  the  comparison 
Mr.  Sands  (testimony  submitted  to  the 
record  on  April  25)  made  on  flour.  My 
bakery  products  have  gone  up  on  an  average 
of  20  percent.  This  does  not  cover  my  new 
ingredient  cost  but  It  seems  to  be  all  the 
customer  can  bear.  This  Is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  my  dollar  volume  has  dropped  2  per- 
cent When  you  take  Into  consideration  my 
prices  are  up  20  percent,  this  means  my 
production  Is  down  22  percent. 

Note  that  I  have  kept  all  my  employees 
working  I  have  been  forced  to  take  on  a 
wholesale  stock  which  shows  no  profit.  My 
customer  reaction  to  the  price  Increase  has 
been  a  lot  less  verbal  than  In  past  years  whrn 
we've  had  to  Increase  prices.  With  all  The 
publicity  of  food  price  Increases  they  seem 
to  expect  It  and  accept  It  quietly.  Of  course, 
my  dollar  volume  shows  that  they  are  not 
buying  as  much  of  my  type  of  product,  ex- 
cept on  the  Important  events  such  as  holi- 
days and  birthday  business,  and  I  think  this 
shows  It  and  It  almost  has  pushed  me  Into 
a  luxury  Item. 

I  firmly  believe  In  our  nation's  business 
system  of  supply  and  demand,  and  I  believe 
the  farmer  has  the  Ingenuity  and  the  tech- 
nology to  produce  more  out  of  his  land  and 
consequently  when  he  can  meet  this  new 
world  market  we  will  have  a  reverse  trend 
I'm  sure  we  will  never  stop  paying  $7.00  for 
a  bag  of  flour  which  we're  paying  (15.00  for 
now,  in  the  past  we  have  paid  $7.00.  $7.95. 

I  think  controls  are  necessary  now  because 
the  farmer  Is  Just  not  ready  to  feed  the 
world  and  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
farmer  can  feed  the  world,  I  don't  know.  But 
they've  come  to  the  right  country  if  there 
Is  a  farmer  that  can  do  It — I  think  it's  our 
farmers.  Until  they  gear  up  I'm  afraid  we  do 
need  some  controls  and  I  certainly  do  believe 
that  when  the  farmer  can  sell  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  six  dollars,  he's  going  to  make  more 
wheat. 

I  think  that  It's  important  to  realize  that 
these  new  countries  which  can  now  live  at 
our  levels,  for  example.  Japan — a  Japanese 
baker  over  there  producing  let's  say,  a  raisin 
cookie,  has  absolutely  no  guidelines  on  his 
prices.  Maybe  his  customers  have  never 
bought  a  raisin  cookie,  but  I  have  an  estab- 
lished tradition  on  my  prices  and  conse- 
quently he  can  come  over  to  this  country 
or  his  distributors  can  come  and  buy  the 
raisin  product  and  they  really  don't  care 
what  they  pay  for  It  because  the  customer  is 
not  knowledgeable  on  what  a  raisin  cookie 
costs  In  the  United  States.  But  when  I  com- 


I  am  a  retail  baker  operating  a  forty  year     P*'*  ^'th  that  man,  the  Japanese  baker.  In 


old  family  business  I  recently  bought  from 
my  father.  During  the  years  previous  to  my 
ownership  of  this  business,  they  employed  an 
average  of  fifteen  people  and  supplied  my 
father  with  what  I  would  consider  a  higher 
middle  class  Income.  Prom  the  tlnie  of  my 
ownership  In  January  of  1972  to  April  of 
1973,  the  business  grew  to  the  point  where  It 
could  support  twenty  employees  and  con- 
tUiue  to  give  my  father  a  retired  Income  and 
support  my  family  on  a  middle  class  basis. 
The  business  was  also  able  to  build  enough 


the  market  place  for  raisins  and  he  pushes 
my  price  up  to  now  what  Is  63  cents — my 
customers  cannot  understand  this  Increased 
cost  and  his  ctistomer  doesn  t  know. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
capital  to  purchase  a  second  bakery  now  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
known  as  Hazel's  in  Westwood.  Because  I  man  from  New  York  (Mr  Kemp)  is  rec- 
have  no  records  of  previous  sales  in  this  lo-      ognized  for  15  minutes 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28, 
1974,  following  church  services  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension  and 
Temple  Beth  Zitm  In  BuffsQo,  those  in 
attendance  at  the  30th  Annual  Erie 
County  Masonic  Simday  had  the  high 
lionor  and  profound  privilege  of  hearing 
New  York  State  Comptroller  and  our 
Brother  Mason,  Arthur  Levitt,  speak 
about  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  our 
Nation  and  its  people. 

Another  honored  guest  at  this  inspira- 
tional event  was  my  good  friend,  the 
Most  'Worshipful  Lloyd  S.  Cochran,  grand 
master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Lockport,  and  a  distinguished 
and  dynamic  leader  of  our  craft  in  New 
York. 

The  chairman  of  this  outstanding  event 
was  Bernard  W.  Woodward  who,  with 
skill  and  tireless  effort,  made  the  day  a 
memorable  event  in  Erie  County  Masonic 
history. 

Introduced  by  another  cherished 
friend,  Mike  Ellis,  Comptroller  Levitt  de- 
livered an  address  which  was  ovent'helm- 
ing  In  Its  beauty. 

He  spoke  not  only  to  us  who  are 
Masons  that  morning,  but  to  all  good 
men  who  care  about  their  God,  their 
country  and  their  fellow  men.  He  said: 

The  true  destiny  of  America  Is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  smallest  town  within  her  borders, 
the  desire  to  live  peacefully,  to  work  hon- 
orably, to  workup  according  to  conscience 
and  to  prosper  according  to  merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  the  political 
arena  feel  that  the  sense  of  community 
and  citizen  involvement  which  has  guided 
our  Nation  for  nearly  two  centuries  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  lost,  perhaps  on  the 
\  erge  of  being  preempted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
Arthur  Levitt's  words  are  telling: 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
vitality  of  our  community  life  because  X  see 
some  danger  that  we  are  increasingly  turn- 
ing clTle  •ctlvtty  over  to  ibm  State.  Wrth 
eivry  Uicreftse  In  governmental  budget  comes 
an  Increase  \n  state  participation  in  social 
ca«aM.  I  do  not  think  that  our  democracy 
Is  strengthened  when  this  happens.  The 
causes,  themselves,  are  worthy,  but  we  do 
not  need  more  bureaucracy.  We  need  citizen 
involvement. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  chamber.  In  their  desire  to  instill, 
particularly  in  the  yoang  people  of  our 
districts,  a  sense  of  urgoicy  to  the  need 
for  citixen  Involvement,  wlU  reafflrm 
the  insight  aS  Mr.  Levitt's  remarks: 

It  Is  indeed  evU  to  aUaxA  still  ttod  do  noth- 
Ing,  for  we  waste  the  precloas  gift  of  mind, 
of  spirit,  of  freedom.  We  beoome  parssltea  on 
those  who  care  enough  to  serve  hiunanlty; 
we  are  not  builders  In  the  tradition  of  our 
ancient  cmft,  but  despoUers.  If  we  are  really 
to  have  both  persuasion  and  purpoee,  may 
we  never  stand  stUl  for  long. 

Many  of  us  had  the  exceeding  good 
fortune  to  hear  Comptroller  Levitt's  re- 
marks. To  those  who  did  not,  I  include 
them  In  the  Rzcoao.  The  cogency,  the 
wisdom,  the  urgency  and  the  eloquence 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  address  follows: 
(Addreaa  by  State  Conptioller  Arthur  Levitt, 

at  the  annual  Maeontc  breakfast,  AprU  38. 

1974.  Hotel  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo.  N.T.) 


PEaSUASION    AND    PUaPOSK 

There  Is  a  special  reason  I  am  happy, 
even  relieved,  to  be  your  ^>eaker  this  mcH-n- 
Ing.  Bight  years  ago  I  gave  the  address  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Buffalo  Consis- 
tory, In  this  very  room.  And  for  eight  long 
years  I  didn't  hear  froni  the  Buffalo  Masons 
again. 

So  I  was  sure  that  you  had  written  o.T  all 
comptrollers  from  your  guest  list. 

So  it  was  a  great  pleasure  three  months 
ago  to  receive  your  Invitation  through 
Brother  Ellis.  And  there  are  other  reasons  I 
am  glad  to  be  back  In  Buffalo. 

It  was  here  that  I  received  my  second 
nomination  for  public  office;  and  here  that 
I  have  met  with  so  many  civic  and  busines.s 
organizations  on  questions  of  public  finance. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  are  not  meeting 
this  morning  on  any  question  of  public  af- 
fairs. You  did  not  invite  me  here  because  you 
want  more  state  money,  or  because  you  want 
to  condemn  high  taxes  or  the  energy  short- 
age or  water  pollution:  important  as  these 
.subjects  may  be. 

And  as  I  look  around  this  ballroom,  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  usual  conference.  There 
are  no  tables  set  up  for  panel  discussions, 
no  visual  aids,  no  side  rooms  for  group 
seminars,  and  no  exhibits  of  what  is  svip- 
posed  to  be  right  or  wrong. 

No,  you  are  not  meeting  to  spend  somebody 
else's  money,  or  to  condemn  somebody  else's 
program. 

We  have  had  breakfast  together,  and  we 
meet  together,  to  further  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal fraternity,  oi  brotherhood,  of  fellow- 
ship. 

And  earlier  this  morning  wr  drew  spiritual 
strength  from  the  wellsprlng  of  all  that  we 
may  accomplish  In  life— our  common  belief 
In  the  one  great  Architect,  through  whom 
there  is  all  light,  meaning  and  power. 

Here  this  morning,  in  this  spirit.  Is  the 
soul  of  our  great  fraternity.  And  here  this 
morning,  in  this  goodwti;,  is  the  answer  to 
every  critic  of  American  society. 

To  be  sure,  we  meet  in  troubled  times — 
extending  to  our  own  fraternity.  I  do  not 
speak  here  of  any  worry  about  total  mem- 
bership. This  is  not  so  important.  In  my 
opinion,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  in  our  American 
life  of  recent  years,  it  Is  Just  thb:  Snccess 
Is  no  longer  measured  by  growth  In  quantity. 
Rather,  success  should  be  measured  by  the 
way  we  Improve  the  quality  of  life.  And  so 
It  Is  with  Masonry. 

In  short,  the  important  thing  Is  that  we 
have  persuasion  and  purpose  In  whatever  we 
do.  It  is  on  this  theme  that  I  would  speak 
this  morning. 

THX  lUAMING   Or   "PSBSUASION" 

The  word  I  used  a  montent  ago — ^persua- 
sioa — Is  found  in  a  Maaonlc  document  some 
240  years  cdd.  I  refer  to  Anderson's  Book  of 
Constitutions,  published  In  England  long  be- 
fore we  became  a  nation.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  quote  from  it,  but  please  note  that 
this  ancient  text  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
ritual  or  secrecy  much  as  It  has  a  famlUar 
ring.  Bather,  It  exprcesed  universal  moral 
law,  with  deep  spiritual  ccoivictlon.  Here, 
then,  is  what  Anderson's  book  of  Constitu- 
tions proclaimed: 

"A  Mason  ts  obllg'd,  by  his  tenure,  to  obey 
the  moral  law;  and  if  he  rightly  understands 
the  art,  he  wUl  never  br  a  stupid  atheist, 
nor  an  trrellgioas  libertine.  .  . 

"  Tls  now  thought  more  expedient  only 
to  oblige  Bfasons  to  that  religion  in  which 
all  men  agree,  leaving  their  particular  opin- 
ions to  themselves;  that  is.  to  be  good  men 
and  true,  or  men  of  honour  and  honesty,  by 
whatever  denominations  or  persuasions  they 
may  be  distinguished." 

It  Is  in  this  manner,  and  in  these  beliefs, 
that  we  find  a  common  fellowship  in  our 
fraternity — each  according  to  his  own  persua- 


sion, but  the  word  "persuasion"  means  more 
than  mere  acceptance.  The  word  was  used  In 
the  first  "Book  of  Consiitutioiii"  when  to  be 
a  man  of  God  was  to  risk  life  itself  for  a 
cause:  and  when  to  be  a  good  Masoii.  \iheilier 
operative  or  specvilaiive.  was  to  be  a  builder 
lor  mankind. 

It  is  precisely  in  the-e  t'.vo  areas — in  spir- 
itual allair.s  and  in  public  affairi— that  we 
i-c-cd  strengthening  today  if  we  waut  to 
achieve  the  betrer  society  we  proclaim.  "Dedi- 
catfc"  means  lo  declaire.  according  to  the 
Lali.i  derivation.  We  bcit  declare  our  beli:'s 
by  the  v.i.neo3  we  give  to  others. 

Now  I  am  nut  about  to  urge  you  to  desert 
;onie  and  family  for  church  or  sy.iagogne. 
;  or  am  I  about  to  urge  you  to  resign  from 
bu^ine.'^s  for  pulitical  action.  I  am  not  going 
to  a?"t:  y.ou  to  become  involved  in  a  variety  of 
causes  and  community  programs.  Many  of 
you  are  already  involved  too  much.  And  this 
15  just  the  pomt.  We  waste  tlie  impact  of  our 
fffort-s  because  we  lack  economy  of  direction. 

This  morning,  then,  we  think  back  on  that 
oM  Book  of  Constitutions  and  its  simple  pre- 
cept tliat  we  be  "good  men  and  true,  and  men 
of  honor  and  honesty."  How  do  we  really 
r.chieve  this  in  the  mad  competition,  in  the 
multiple  demands  and  the  impossible  sched- 
ules, of  the  modern  world?  We  do  it.  I  submit, 
by  economy  of  direction — which  really  means 
lianesty  of  purpose. 

We  do  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  healih 
or  family:  on  the  contrary,  we  inaprove  boUi 
by  the  inner  well-being  which  springs  from 
meaningful  effort.  And  there  is  a  valuable 
by-product:  the  right  use  of  leisure,  some- 
thing which  is  slowly  vanishing  from  Ameri- 
can life. 

When  a  man  Is  a  witness  for  his  beliefs,  a 
contributor  to  his  community,  he  needs  no 
artificial  stimulants  for  his  leisure  time.  He 
will  know  what  the  ancient  phUoeophers  re- 
ferred to  as  contemplation  and  contentment 
He  will  rediscover  the  wonder  of  his  own 
mind. 

Today,  the  expanding  frontiers  of  our 
knowledge  reveal  the  limitless  wonders  of 
creation.  But  in  all  the  universe  the  human 
mind  finds  no  wonder  as  great  as  the  mind 
Itself,  no  mystery  as  deep  as  the  htiman 
spirit.  Through  mind  and  spirit  man  reaches 
out  to  seek  the  true  purpose,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  what  we  know  as  life.  As  our  minds  are 
enriched,  as  we  are  lifted  up  In  spirit,  so  do 
we  come  nearer  to  a  percept  ton,  however  dim. 
of  eternal  truth.  There  is  no  greater  knowl- 
edge. 

Now  I  know  that  it  Is  not  InteUectually 
fashionsible  in  certain  circles  theae  days  to 
speak  of  the  spirit,  the  soul  or  even  of  things 
divine.  The  analyst  cant  measure  them,  the 
biologist  can't  dissect  them,  the  lawyer  cant 
put  them  on  the  witness  stand.  But  some 
things  will  remain  forever  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  computer,  or  the  laboratory,  or  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

As  the  physical  limits  of  the  universe  are 
pushed  beyond  miUions  of  light  years,  so  doe.<^ 
the  mystery  of  life,  the  wonder  of  creatkoa, 
deepen.  Thinking  scientists  bear  witness  to 
this  today  as  readUy  as  do  theologians. 

Now  then,  why  ahouid  a  speaker  with  a 
background  In  Law  and  government  be  saying 
these  things  to  you  this  morning? 

My  answer  is  that  intellect  and  faith  should 
be  part  of  every  w-alk  of  life.  I  go  ftu-ther  and 
say  to  you  that  never  before  have  we  so 
needed  in  government  men  and  women  of  in- 
telligence, of  faith  and  conviction,  of  vision 
and  culture.  A  republic  is  truly  representa- 
tive only  when  It  Is  responsible  to  all  the 
interests,  all  the  aspirations,  of  a  free  society. 
Here  Is  the  hope  of  America  and  here  Is  your 
place  In  a  viable  age  of  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

THE    MEANING    OF    "PUaPOSE" 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  area  in  which 
I  urge  your  activity — the  area  of  public  serv- 
ice, speaking  very  generally.  Here  again,  we 
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have  an  ancient  precedent  In  the  history  ot 
our  craft. 

Did  you  know  that  Masons,  Including 
three  early  Governors,  were  pioneers  In  es- 
tablishing free  education  In  public  schools 
in  the  State  of  New  York?  They  were  truly 
builders  for  mankind,  regardless  of  Individ- 
ual persuasions 

Our  story  begins  one  hundred  slxty-flve 
years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  that 
time,  there  were  no  public  schools  as  we 
know  them  today.  Students  paid  for  their 
education  In  private  schools,  or  attended 
schools  established  by  various  religious 
groups.  Our  brethren  of  that  day  resolved  to 
do  something  about  It.  the  first  Idea  being 
to  establish  a  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  grand  lodge  This  would  have  been  a  free 
school  for  children  of  Masonic  families 

We  may  be  glad  today  that  this  first  idea 
was  eventviaJly  changed,  l>ecauB«  it  would 
not  truly  have  been  In  the  spirit  of  our 
precepts.  Our  brethren  would  have  been 
builders  for  fellow  Masons,  not  for  mankind. 

A  much  better  Idea  evolved 

Although  a  first  school  was  opened  in  1B09 
for  the  education  of  fifty  children  of  poor 
Masons,  In  eight  years  this  school  was  con- 
verted into  a  true  public  school  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  The  support  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  at  that  point  ceased,  but 
Masons  had  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Idea  on  which  the  common  school 
was  founded  It  Is  a  most  noteworthy  chap- 
ter In  the  history  of  our  New  York  State 
lodges. 

Prom  these  early  beginnings,  the  Interest 
of  our  fraternity  in  education  htis  continued 
down  to  the  present  day  And  there  have 
been  some  very  special  contributions 

King  Solomon  Lodge  in  New  York  City 
established  a  permanent  educational  fund 
for  post-graduate  work 

Parish  Lodge  In  Buffalo  established  an 
educational   foundation   In    1919. 

Allegany  County  Masons  established  a 
fr««  scholarship  fund  at  Alfred  University 
in  1940. 

Other  lodges  throughout  the  State  have 
contributed  to  endowment  funds  and  their 
members  have  quietly  helped  deserving  stu- 
dents  complete    their    college    educations. 

And  certainly  we  can  take  pride  In  the 
great  amount  of  charitable  work  done  by  our 
Masonic  bodies  today. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  think  this  morn- 
ing that  these  events,  these  contributions, 
are  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  search  for 
light,  nor  the  only  way  in  which  we  must 
build  for  mankind.  There  is  a  higher  mean- 
ing to  which  we  must  dedicate  ourselves,  to 
which  all  men  must  dedicate  themselves.  If 
the  eventual  temple  of  universal  fraternity  Is 
to  be  built. 

Education  in  this  higher  sense  pej-vades  all 
of  our  rituals,  all  of  our  Interest  in  the  square 
and  compass  of  our  actions  It  is  the  total  of 
our  human  experience. 

You  may  recall  the  famous  epigram  of  Al- 
bert Blnsteln,  who  defined  education  as  "that 
which  is  left  over,  when  we  have  forgotten 
everything  w»  learned  In  school". 

What  we  seek  Is  direction  in  our  search  for 
light — guided  by  purpose,  aware  of  our  obli- 
gations to  other  men,  and  unwavering  In  our 
belief  to  the  supreme  design  of  life. 

But  If  we  are  to  adhere  to  purpose,  we  must 
first  cleanse  our  minds  of  the  clutter  of  other 
things. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  pros- 
pector out  west,  whose  food  was  so  bad  that 
he  became  thinner  and  thinner?  A  friend 
stopped  by  one  day  and  said .  "Why  don't  you 
get  yourself  a  decent  cookbook"?  "Cant  use 
a  cooklxx)k",  the  prospector  replied,  "every 
recipe  starts  by  saying:  "First,  take  a  clean 
dish". 

There  Is  a  point  for  us  in  the  anecdote 
Every  challenge  of  life  requires  that  we  first 
have  an  open  mind.  And  we  may  be  proud 
that  so  many  Masons  in  our  history  have  had 


open  minds,  eager  and  willing  minds,  to  be 
builders  of  America  In  every  walk  of  life. 

Today  the  challenges  were  never  greater. 
And  looking  beyond  our  own  fraternity,  we 
find  that  much  of  the  work  of  our  society  Is 
done  by  many  fine  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  all  of  the  civic  groiips  In  hun- 
dreds of  our  cities,  thousands  of  our  villages, 
and  more  thou.sands  of  our  towns  all  across 
the  face  of  America,  each  vibrant  with  group 
after  group  of  spirited  citizens. 

The  true  destiny  of  America  Is  the  des- 
tiny of  the  smallest  town  within  her  bor- 
ders- the  dc<!ire  to  live  peacefully,  to  work 
honorably,  to  worship  according  to  coii- 
.sclence.  and  to  prosper  arcordinp  to  merit. 
I  think  our  young  people  have  been  des- 
perately trying  to  remind  us  of  these  basic 
goals  in  life 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  vital- 
ity of  our  community  life  because  I  see  some 
danger  that  we  are  Increasingly  turning 
civic  activities  over  to  the  State  With  every 
increase  In  governmental  budgets  comes  an 
lncrea.se  in  State  participation  In  social 
causes  I  do  not  think  that  our  democracy 
is  strengthened  when  this  happens. 

The  causes  themselves  are  worthy,  but  we 
do  not  need  more  bureaucracy  We  need 
citizen  Involvement. 

CONCt-rSlON 

Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  In  our  pub- 
lic life.  In  our  education,  even  in  our  fra- 
ternal life.  Is  that  so  many  of  us  leave 
action  to  other  people — we  resist  involve- 
ment. 

And  it  reminds  me  of  something  written 
by  Le  Compte  Du  Nouy  years  ago  in  his  work 
on  "Human  Destiny."  It  will  serve  well  to 
bring  together  the  two  themes  I  have  been 
stressing  this  morning. 

The  author  was  a  French  scientist  who 
grew  out  of  a  purposeless  life,  out  of  an 
original  agnosticism,  into  productive  schol- 
arship and  a  deep  faith.  His  conversion 
was  through  science  itself. 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  his  great  book, 
he  dealt  with  the  ancient  problem  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil,  not  in  a  moral 
sense  but  In  an  absolute  sense.  And  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  good  is  that  which 
contributes  to  the  continual  progress  of 
man  upward  from  an  animal  existence,  evil 
is  that  which  pulls  man  backward  from  his 
progress,  from  his  true  destiny. 

Then  he  added  something,  which  I  over- 
simplify, but  It  was  to  the  effect  that  evil 
is  also  that  which  stands  still  and  does 
nothing. 

It  is  Indeed  evU  to  stand  still  and  do  noth- 
ing, for  we  waste  the  precious  gift  of  mind, 
or  spirit,  of  freedom.  We  become  parasites 
on  those  who  care  enough  to  serve  humanity: 
w©  are  not  builders  In  the  tradition  of  our 
ancient  craft,  but  despoilers.  If  we  are  really 
to  have  both  persuasion  and  purpose,  may 
we  never  stand  still  for  long. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  breakfast, 
whom  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues,  included : 

Irving  C.  Tepas,  past  grand  chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Sylvanus  P.  Nye,  grand  master,  Grand 
Council  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  State 
of  New  York. 

Nelson  H.  Galster,  grsmd  representa- 
tive of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Western 
Austraha  near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York. 

Gordon  Lohman,  grand  director  of 
ceremony  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Paul  N.  O'Neill,  grand  marshal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Phillip  B.  Milliron,  district  deputy 
grand  master.  Tliird  Erie  District. 


Edward  G.  Eschner,  district  deputy 
grand   master.   Second   Erie   District. 

Albert  H.  Morgan,  district  deputy 
grand  master.  First  Erie  District. 

Fred  R.  Sears,  past  junior  grand  war- 
den of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
I'ew  York. 

Calvin  G.  Bond,  past  senior  grand 
warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Bruce  Widger.  jimior  grand  warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Albert  E.  Boxall,  33d  commander-in- 
chief.  Buffalo  Consistory,  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite. 

Angus  A.  MacKinnon,  illustrious  po- 
tentate, Ismailia  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Ralph  Praser,  grand  representative  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont  near  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

David  S.  Greenwood,  grand  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cali- 
fornia near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York. 

Osborne  S.  Stoddart,  grand  represent- 
ative of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas 
near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

C.  Jerald  Klemp,  grand  steward  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Alfred  M.  Zisser,  grand  sword  bearer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

J.  Raymond  Berg,  grand  standard 
bearer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Frederick  M.  Marshsdl,  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Appeals  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Raymond  D.  Kiu-tz,  trustee  of  the 
Masonic  hall  and  asylum  fund,  past  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master.  First  Erie  Dis- 
trict. 

Albert  H.  Hunt,  past  senior  grand  war- 
den of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Albert  W.  Schneider,  past  senior  grand 
warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Wendell  K.  Walker,  grand  secretary  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Frederick  L.  Stutz,  senior  grand  war- 
den of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Charles  P.  Miller,  president,  Past  Dis- 
trict Deputies  Association  of  Erie  County, 
past  district  deputy,  Second  Erie  District. 

William  Blumreich,  Jr.,  cochalrman  of 
this  breakfast,  past  district  deputy  grand 
master,  First  Erie  District. 

Richard  Southard,  president.  National 
Sojourners.  Buffalo  Chapter  No.  39. 

Richard  W.  Hlllman,  eminent  grand 
senior  warden,  Grand  Commandary 
Knights  Templar,  State  of  New  York. 

Gregory'  B.  Wildrldge,  representing 
brother  Alfred  G.  Russert,  monarch. 
Zuleika  Grotto. 

Robert  E.  MacPherson,  president. 
Masonic  Service  Bureau. 

Robert  M.  Pairchlld.  president.  Erie 
County  Masters  Association. 

George  Preeberg,  president,  Erie 
County  Wardens  Association. 

Irving  Vogel.  president,  Past  Masters 
Association  of  Erie  Cotmtv 

Wall8M;e  B.  Pox,  president,  past  grand 
lodge  staff  officers  of  Erie  County. 
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James  E.  Bews,  mtuiager  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Service  Bureau,  past  district  deputy 
grand  master,  Third  Erie  District. 

John  A.  Graci,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Masonic  Service  Bureau  of  Erie 
Coimty. 

Herman  Knochenhauer.  president, 
Erie  County  Masonic  Foundation,  past 
district  deputy  grand  master,  Third  Erie 
District. 

Lester  H.  Grawunder,  member  of  this 
breakfast  committee  and  parade 
marshal. 

Louis  E.  McGee,  member  of  this  break- 
fast committee  on  police  escort. 

Emmett  J.  Selden,  member  of  this 
breakfast  committee  on  transportation, 
past  commander  of  Lake  Erie  Com- 
mandery  No.  20. 

Sheldon  K.  Blank,  chairman  of  the 
Masonic  State  Youth  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
past  district  deputy  grand  master,  Os- 
wego District. 

Thomas  A.  Hughes,  member  of  this 
breakfast  committee  on  protocol,  vice 
chairman.  Grand  Lodge  Committee  on 
Endowments,  past  district  deputy  grand 
master,  First  Erie  District. 


PANAMA  CANAL:    PAWN  IN   INTER- 
NATIONAL POWER  POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  CMr.  Crane)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
issues  of  major  significance  now  before 
the  Congress  are  those  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Member  of  Congress  whc'for  many 
years  has  been  the  recognized  leader  in 
bringing  them  into  focus  is  our  most  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  .  His  latest 
contribution  was  as  the  principal  speaker 
on  April  22,  1974,  before  a  distinguished 
gathering  at  the  National  Aviation  Club 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  which  Maj.  Gen. 
Clifton  F.  Von  Kann,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
is  president,  and  Col.  John  P.  Sigman, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

The  guests  Included  high  officials  from 
the  following  organizations:  AFL-CIO, 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  American  Legion,  American 
Maritime  Association,  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Integrity,  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots,  AFL-CIO,  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  Radio  Technological 
Commission  for  Aeronautics.  U.S.  Army, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  U.S.  Strategic 
Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  was  highly 
informative  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large.  Accordingly,  I  quote  the  princi- 
pal parts  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Maj.   Oen.   von   Kann.   Intro- 
ducing Congressman  Flood 

Members  of  the  National  Aviation  Club. 
Distinguished  Ouests,  Ladles  and  Qentle- 
men : 

In  May  1955,  in  connection  with  a  treaty 
then  being  negotiated  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  an  attempt  was  made  by  certato 
elements  In  our  government  to  liquidate  the 


Panama  Railroad.  The  member  of  the  Con- 
gress most  resjjonslble  for  saving  It  is  our 
speaker  today.  What  Is  it  In  his  background 
that  enables  him  to  address  us  with  au- 
thority? 

Born  In  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  on  No- 
vember 26,  1903.  only  23  days  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Panama  from  Colombia,  he  spent 
some  of  his  earliest  years  in  St.  Augustine. 
Florida,  where  he  learned  to  speak  Spanish 
before  he  could  talk  In  English.  Other  years 
of  his  boyhood  were  lived  in  Wllkes-Barre 
where  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  an  occasional  house  guest  at  the  home  of 
our  speaker's  grandfather.  Thus,  the  young- 
ster had  the  unique  privilege  of  hearing  the 
dynamic  T.  R.  himself  explain  how  he 
launched  the  Panama  Canal  amd  some  of  his 
problems  In  dotog  It.  That  rich  experience 
made  a  lasting  Impression  causing  Roose- 
velt to  be  his  youthful  Ideal. 

During  his  teens,  our  speaker  spent  some 
of  his  sununers  In  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  countries  where  his  fluency  In 
Spanish  was  a  great  asset.  Many  In  those 
countries  from  F>resldents  dovwi  took  an  in- 
terest In  teaching  him  local  history,  notably 
about  interoceanlc  canals. 

Majoring  in  history  at  Syractise  University 
where  he  won  an  M.A.  degree,  he  then 
studied  law  at  Harvard  and  Dickinson,  ob- 
tained an  LL.B.  degree  In  1929,  and  started 
upon  an  outstanding  career  that  led  to  his 
first  election  in  1944  to  the  Congress. 

In  this  body,  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Sub-Committee  to  Investigate  the 
murder  by  the  Soviets  of  Polish  Army  Officer 
prisoners  of  war,  1951-52,  and  subsequently 
as  leader  of  the  Captive  Nations  Program, 
he  has  gained  a  profound  Insight  Into  com- 
munist operations  and  practices.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Defense  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
has  attained  a  vast  knowledge  of  National 
Eiefeiise.  Including  Panama  Canal  history 
and  problems. 

Thus,  after  the  1955  treaty  with  Panama 
had  weakened  our  Country's  fKwltlon  on  the 
Isthmus,  his  understanding  of  the  hostile 
Influences  then  converging  on  the  Canal 
and  knowledge  of  defense,  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume an  effective  leadership  In  the  Congress 
on  vital  canal  issues.  His  numerous  contri- 
butions on  these  matters  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive treatments  on  them  by  a  Con- 
gressional leader  In  United  States  history. 
In  recognition  of  their  Importance,  the  Con- 
gress has  published  a  volume  of  his  selected 
addresses  under  the  title  of  Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  Questions  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Con- 
gress) . 

For  nearly  two  decades  our  speaker's 
scholarly  addresses  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress and  courageous  leadership  have  won 
him  national  and  International  acclaim  as 
a  leading  Congressional  authority  on  canal 
problems.  He  will  soon  speak  on  this  subject 
over  the  Manlon  Forum  radio  network  and 
over  the  CBS  TV  "60  Minutes"  program. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  always  considered  that 
the  most  Important  contribution  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  opened  the  Gateway 
to  the  Pacific.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
services  of  our  speaker  in  defending  it.  it 
is  fitting  that  his  place  in  history  should  be 
as  the  savior  of  the  Canal. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  present  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  who  will 
address  us  on  the  timely  and  challenging 
subject  "Panama  Canal:  Pawn  In  Interna- 
tional Power  Politics." 

Panama  Canal:  Pawn  in  International 
Power  Politics 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  National 
Aviation  Club.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen : 

Among  the  most  gravely  vital  Issues  now 
before  the  Congress  are  those  affecting  what 
is  the  Jugular  vein  of  the  Americas;  (1)  the 


threat  to  continued  undiluted  United  States 
sovereign  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal;  and  (2)  the  completion  of 
the  Canal's  suspended  major  modernization 
(Ho.  Rept.  No.  92-1629.  p.  36) . 

Before  these  subjects  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood and  evaluated,  it  is  essential  to 
know  certain  elemental  facts  in  canal  hi^- 
tory ; 

First,  in  1901.  in  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  made  the  long 
term  commitment  to  construct  and  operate 
an  Isthmian  canal  vinder  the  rules  govern- 
ing   the   operation    of    the    Suez   Canal. 

Second,  in  1902.  the  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  acquire  by  treaty  the  "per- 
petual control'  of  a  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  ail  property  in  it,  for  the 
"perpetual"  operation  of  the  Canal. 

Third,  in  1903.  after  the  secession  of  Pan- 
ama from  Colombia,  th?  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Panama  a  grant  "in  perpetuity" 
of  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  over 
the  indispensable  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  known  as  the  Canal  Zone  for  $10,000,- 
000.  This  sum.  though  small  on  the  basis  of 
1974  values,  is  greater  than  that  paid  for 
either  Florida  or  Alaska.  In  the  same  treaty, 
our  country  assumed  the  annual  obligation 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  $250,000,  pre- 
viously paid  by  that  company  to  Colombia. 
This  annuity,  justifiably  adjusted  in  the 
1936  treaty  and  gratuitously  Increased  In  the 
1955  Treaty,  is  not  a  "rental"  for  the  use 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  so  often  stated  in  the 
press,  but  only  the  augmented  annuity  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  the  entire  stock  of  which 
was  bought  by  the  United  States  for  the  un- 
restricted use  of  that  rail  line  for  construct- 
ing the  canal  and  its  later  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Fourth,  after  acquiring  the  Zone,  thp 
United  States  obtained  title  to  all  privately 
owned  land  and  property  In  It  from  Indi- 
vidual owners,  making  the  Zone  our  most 
expensive  teiritorial  acquisition,  estimated 
m  1973  to  have  cost  $161,938,571.  which  Is 
more  than  the  costs  of  all  our  other  surquisl- 
tlons  combined  (Congressional  Record,  Vol. 
119.  pt.  XIV,  p.  18431). 

Fifth,  the  United  States  between  1904  and 
1914  constructed  the  Canal  in  a  spot  that 
was  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  a  land 
of  endemic  revolution,  transforming  the 
Zone  and  surrounding  areas  into  models  of 
tropical  health  and  sanitation  that  won 
world  acclaim  and  has  served  as  a  force  for 
political  stability. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  under  a  1914 
Treaty  with  Colombia,  ratified  In  1922.  paid 
that  country  $25,000,000  and  gave  It  valu- 
able transit  rights  in  the  use  of  both  the 
Canal  and  Railroad.  In  return  Colombia,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  November 
3.  1903,  recognized  the  title  to  both  the 
Canal  and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and 
absolutely"  in  the  United  States. 

Seventh,  the  total  investment  of  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  in  the  canal  enterprise 
including  its  defense,  from  1904  through 
June  30.  1971.  was  $6,695,745,000. 

Eighth.  Article  IV.  Section  3.  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  vests  the  power  to 
dispose  of  territory  and  other  property  oi  the 
United  States  solely  in  the  Congress,  which 
includes  the  House  of  Representatives  <ts  well 
as  the  Senate. 

From  all  of  the  above,  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  the  United  States  is  not  a  squat- 
ter resting  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Panama 
Canal  but  its  lawful  owner.  In  addition,  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Wilson  vs.  Shaw.  204  U.S.  24.  1907.  at  31-3 
and  no  amount  of  demagoguery  or  sophistry 
can  alter  the  essential  facts. 

As  was  foreseen  by  the  able  leaders  of  our 
government.  In  the  early  part  of  the  20ih 
Century,  who  developed  our  historic  Isth- 
mian Canal  policies,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal,  in  a  realistic  sense,  form  part 
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of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States;  aud 
today  it  transits  some  15,000  vesaels  an- 
nually. Thus  Its  continued  efficient  optrm- 
tion  and  protection  are  Just  as  vital  to  lnt«r- 
oreanic  commerce  and  Hetnlapherlc  aecurtty 
as  are  Ute  safe  navigation  and  defense  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or   tiie  Ulislsslppl  River. 

Pienoeptive  studetus  ot  VS.  iorelga  poilcy 
In  recent  years  ha-.e  ii.crea,sing!y  recogniaed 
liiat  the  17.8.  Department  of  State  has  been 
Inflitrated  by  elementB  hostile  to  continued 
United  States  sovereign  control  over  the  U3. 
owned  Canal  Zone.  Its  record  has  been  oue 
of    misrepreseataUon    and    f ai&i&cation .    lis 
P«irpoee    has    been    uot    the    protection    of 
United  States  interests  at  Panama  but  the 
wa^ln^  of  campaigns   of  deceit  a^lnst   tiie 
peopie  of  our  country  as  so  oft«u  illustrated 
by  that  a^ncy's  repeated  efforus  to  dismem- 
ber the  Canai  Zone   by  piecemeal  erosiotis. 
Par  ecampie,  in  the  caae  of  the  Panaina  BaU- 
road.     tJtie     State     Departuient    planned     to 
liquidate   tliat   importajit  raU  llnJt  and   ac- 
tually succeeded  in  giving  away   its  frel^t 
yards  and  passenger  stations  in  Panama  City 
and  Colon.   The  Cong^ss  stepped   into  t)>e 
situation   and   after  thrMXHigh   study  of  the 
road's  operations,  saved  the  main  line.  Now. 
you  have  a  railroad  wittaout  its  (tealgned  bcr- 
ialoala.    Oan    voa    Imagine    anything    more 
stupid? 

It  wa?.  therefore,  no  surprise  to  a  grow- 
lAK  nunUier  of  well  iuforoMd  memibers  of  the 
Oongress,  when  on  February  7.  1»7«.  U3. 
fieeretary  of  State.  Ueury  A.  Kissinger,  and 
Fananuuilan  Foreign  Minister.  Juan  A.  Tack, 
wltiiout  advance  authortuation  by  the  Con- 
grees.  signed  an  S-polnt  "agreement  on  prlu- 
dfites  "  to  go^'crn  the  negotlaUon  of  a  new 
canal  treaty.  (CongresEional  B«cord,  Vol.  120, 
Feb.  13,  1974,  p.  2998  ) 

Stripped  of  its  amtoi^uJtit>s.  ootitradtcilons 
and  failacleii.  this  piece  of  dtpiomauc  trick- 
ery Is  a  Wueprint  for  an  abject  surrender  of 
United  States  treaty-iioaed  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  our  most  strategic 
waterway  that  ts  certain  to  open  a  Pandora's 
Bat  of  difficulties  Related  to  these  will  be 
Uw  treaty  ilgbCs  of  Great  Britain  and  Colom- 
bia as  well  as  the  lntere«4B  ot  all  maritime 
natiooa  that  uae  tl>e  caiai  and  have  to  pay 
toUa.  Some  of  theae  oouutrires  are  already 
lialTlag  lata  the  situation  and  will  un- 
«ioubtedly  taice  steps  to  protect  their  lu- 
teneata. 

As  to  Uie  appeal  ao  often  made  to  North 
American  idealism  and  generosity  ia  Ute 
form  of  ■■returning  "  the  Canal  Zone  to 
I^nama,  what  are  the  facte?  That  country 
prtor  to  November  3,  leoa,  was  a  part  of 
OotamUa.  from  which  it  aeoeded.  It  did  this 
only  after  years  of  frustrated  waiting  for 
CMombla  to  atranee  for  tike  eooatruction  ot 
the  canal  at  the  Panama  site.  When 
Panamanian  leader*  saw  their  long  hoped 
for  protect  endangered  by  the  authorised 
construction  of  a  canal  at  Nlcaragxuk  Pan- 
ama rsTctted  and  declared  iU  independence 
from  OokKBbia  to  obtain  this  vital  waterway. 
When  eonstrUctton  by  the  United  States 
was  started  In  1»04  ttie  Jubilation  of  the 
Panamanian  peaf>le  was  practically  unanl- 
moiLs.  Ae  foreseen,  extensl*«  etnploytnent  ot 
Panamanians  and  other  eoonomic  ad- 
vantages quickly  brought  a  prosperity  to 
Panama  not  equalled  elsewhere  In  Centra] 
America. 

Panama's  jurisdiction  over  what  was  to 
become  tt\»  Oaaal  Zone  territory  was  brief,  of- 
nctally  cesBlng  on  ratlftcatlon  of  the  IMS 
Treaty,  which  was  Febmary  X.  1(»04.  This 
means  that  Panama  had  Jurisdiction  over  tt>e 
Zone  for  only  three  months  and  28  days — a 
very  w«ak  twwls  on  wtiteh  to  Justify  giving 
Panama  the  Zone  territory.  If  the  Zone  ts 
to  be  given  to  sny  country  It  should  not  be 
given  to  Panama  but  to  Colombia;  but  r  Teel 
certain  that  the  Congress  would  be  Just  as 
adamant  In  opposing  such  proposal  as  It  ts 
to  giving  It  to  Panama. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  tn  a 
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mistaken  gesture  of  friendship  and  on  rec- 
ommendatioa  of  the  State  Department,  on 
Septemiver  14,  i960,  after  the  adjournment  of 
lb*  ODBcress  aod  in  disregard  of  a  resoJuUon 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  rote  of  182  to  la  In  opposition  to  the  dis- 
play of  tlie  Panama  flag  In  the  Zone,  directed 
that  it  be  flown  at  one  place  ia  the  Canal 
Zone  as  ■visual  evidence'  of  Panama  s  ■titu- 
lar sovereignty  over  that  territory.  Instead 
of  improving  relations  this  action  served  to 
extend  the  breach  in  the  dikes  of  our  Juridi- 
cal structure  on  the  Isthmus  caused  by  the 
1036  and  Wis  Treaties,  with   the  predicted 
iesult  that  Panama  would  Interpret  such  dis- 
play as  an  adniisKion  by  the  United  States  of 
full  Panamanian  .sovereignty.  Today,  Panama 
a«K«  a«  flying  from  one  end  of  the  Zone  to 
the  other   equal   with   those  of   tlie    United 
States,   and   even    oo   such    vital   structures 
a.s  the  locks,  thus  tending  to  promote  agita- 
tions for  full  Panamanian  controi.  Most  cer- 
tainly, these  flags  should  be  removed  for  the 
flag  has  only  one  meaning  and  that  ta  sov- 
ereignty:  and  tl»  only  flag  that  sliould   fly 
in  the  Zone  Is  that  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  meant  by  -titular  sotereignty' 
that  has  been  so  often  used  in  the  prea;?  This 
eicpreasion  has  a  long  history  going  back  to 
the  time  of  Secretary  of  State  Hay  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft.  who  recogniaed  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  1903  Treaty  Panama  re- 
tained what  those  statesmen  in  an  unfortu- 
nate slip  of  language,  calted  a  titular  sov- 
ereignty' over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Actually  ao  such  phrase  can  be  found  In 
the  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  Canal  Zone.  Nelciier  a  Secretary 
of  State  nor  any  government  functionary  had 
the  authority  then  or  at  any  time  to  imply 
any  .curtailment  whatever  of  the  total  bov- 
ereiguty  as  deflned  in  the  Treaty  Any  abridg- 
ment involving  Uie  di^Msal  of  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States  wiuld 
require  the  preponderant  action  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Conpre.ss,  At  best,  "titular  sov- 
erelgntj'  can  only  mean  a  re\-er6ionary  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  Panama  in  the  soJe  event 
tiie  United  States  should  abandon  the  Canal 
or  fail  to  meet  its  treaty  obligaUona  to  main- 
tain, operate,  sanitate  and  protect  It.  De- 
spite my  repeated  requests,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  failed  to  correct  that  unfortunate 
error,  ■titular  sovereignty",  which  failure 
has  added  to  the  public  confusion  surround- 
ing the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question 

A*  previously  indicated,  there  are  only  two 
basic  Issues  regarding  the  Panama  Canal ;  ( 1 ) 
continued  undiluted  VS.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zo»ae;  and  (2)  the  major  moderni- 
zation of  the  existing  canal.  All  other  mat- 
ters, however  important,  including  the  ex- 
tensively propagandised  sea  level  proposal 
are  asserted  to  be  irrelevant '  (Ho.  Rent 
No.  83-1629,  p.  36). 

The  prolonged  aglUtlons  over  Canal  Zone 
soverei£;nty  have  served  to  delay  and  confuse 
the  proper  solution  for  major  modernization. 
with  resulting  Inconvenience  to  the  users  of 
the  Canal  and  those  who  operate  It. 

As  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
surrender  Ita  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  how  our 
people  feel.  Following  a  national  TV  debate 
on  this  question  over  The  Advocate  program 
on  March  IS.  1873,  more  than  12.000  cltlaens 
reported  their  views,  with  S6  percent  of  them 
against  any  surrender  to  Panama.  In  recent 
■weeks,  my  own  oorrespondeooe  from  4a  of  the 
United  States  and  abroad  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  opposiUon  to  the  projected  give- 
away, in  addition.  State  LeglBlatures  have 
pas,sed  resolutions  opposing  it  and  more  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

As  stated  on  other  occaalons.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  cause  another  time-wasting 
confrontation  with  the  Congress  than  to  send 
to  It  a  treaty  calling  for  the  transfer  to  Pan- 
ama of  the  U.8.  Canal  Zone  territory.  In  that 
event,  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
OonstltutJonal  responsibility  (U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Art.  IV,  Section  3.  Clause  2)  will  dispose 


of    such    a    pact    of    intended    subservience 
where  It  belongs — in  the  waste  basket. 

United  States  policy  of  exclusive  sovereign 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  \s. 
based  upon  realities,  including  treaties  with 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ootombia  For  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  obllgailon  of  operating 
ai>d  defending  the  Canal  after  surrender  of 
sovereignty  over  Its  protective  frame  of  the 
Caioal  Zone,  would  place  our  country  Ui  the 
position  of  having  grave  responsibility  with- 
out requisite  authority,  which  Is  unthink- 
able In  the  manag<?nient  of  a  project  of  surh 
magnitude  of  importance. 

The  operation  of  ihe  Canal  by  the  United 
States  on  an  exLra-terrilorUl  basis  ia  a  land 
of  endless  intrigue  and  turmoil  could  only 
result  In  endless  conflicts  and  recriminations. 
Besides,  it  would  result  In  the  removal  of  an 
island  of  stability  on  the  Isthmus  that  has 
often  serv«ed  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Pana- 
manian leaders  seeking  to  escape  asmsElna- 
tion.  One  of  the  most  recent  Panamanians 
to  seek  refuge  there  was  Senor  Torrljos.  the 
wife  of  Panamas  Chief  of  Govemineat.  dur- 
ing an  attempt  to  depose  her  husband  while 
he  was  out  of  his  country.  Most  certainly,  the 
Congress  wUl  never  appropriate  huge  funds 
for  a  canal  project  in  an  area  that  the  United 
Stales  does  not  control  and  that  dining  the 
last  70  years  has  bad  &B  presidents. 

To  clarify  the  sovereignty  question  there 
have  been  introduced  in  both  House  and  Seii- 
ate    m\iUl-sponsored    and    fully    pro-United 
States  resolutions  espresslng  in  the  strongest 
po-sslble  terms  opposition  to  the  surrender  at 
Panama  of  any  of  our  .sovereign  rights,  power, 
authority  or  property,  except  by  treaty  au- 
thorli^d    in    advance    by    the    Congress    and 
ratified  by  the  United  States.  The  giveaways 
contemplated   In   the   previously  mentioned 
"agroecnent  on  principles"  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  new  canal  treaty  were  not  authorized  by 
the    Congress    and    are    obvious    attempted 
usurpations  of  power  that  must  be  put  down. 
Tlie  recent  ;  ttltude  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment  as   regards   the   sovereignty   issue   cau 
have  no  reasonable  Interpretation  as  an  hon- 
est effort  to  ease   tensions.  Instead,  its  offi- 
cials know  that  Dictator  Torrljoe  of  Panama 
has  publicly  procUlmed  hte  esteem  for  the 
CSastro  regime  In  Cuba,  ezpreased  his  admlra- 
Uon  for  the  Soviets,  and  openly  threatened 
violence  agaiiist  the  Canal  Zone.  This  U  the 
strong  man  of  the  pro-Red  defacto  govern- 
ment  In   Panama  to  which  self  proclaimed 
liberals  In  the  State  Department  seek  to  de- 
liver our  Panama  Canal.  These  offlctals  have 
not  even  troabled  to  stipulate  any  terms  for 
payment  by  Panama  for  the  blUloos  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  spent  on 
the  Canal  enUrprise  and  its  defense. 

As  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Canal,  this  project  was  authorteed  in 
ISas  under  existing  treaty  provisions,  started 
In  1840.  but  suspended  in  1942  because  of 
more  urgent  war  needs  after  the  expenditure 
of  some  •76,000,000,  mostly  for  huge  lock  site 
excavations  at  Mlrafloree  and  Oatim  ttuit  are 
usable.  When  to  this  sum  are  added  •95.000,- 
000  spent  on  the  widening  of  OaUlard  Cut 
that  was  completed  in  1970.  the  amounu 
already  applied  toward  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  Canal  Zone  total  more  than 
•171,000.000. 

During  World  War  II  there  was  developed 
la  the  Panama  Canal  organization,  as  a  re- 
sult of  war  experience,  what  is  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  which  won 
the  approval  of  President  I^anklln  D.  Roose- 
velt as  a  post  ■war  project.  Most  significantly, 
this  plan  does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama,  which  fact  ia.  a  paramount  consid- 
eration. Legislation  for  It,  now  pending  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  has  aroused  strong 
support  among  Important  shipping  interests, 
engineers,  ecologlsts.  navigators,  and  other 
experts.  Including  Panama  Canal  pilots,  who 
know  more  about  the  marine  operations  of 
the  canal  than  any  other  professional  group 
m  the  world.  Moreover,  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Thtrd  Locks  solution  has  the  great  advantage 
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of  preserving  the  fresh  water  barrier  of 
Gatun  Lake  between  the  oceans,  thtis  pre- 
venting the  infestation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  polsonotis  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the 
voracious  crown  of  thorns  starfish. 

When  the  long  overdue  work  on  the  ma- 
jor modernization  proposal  Is  resumed,  its 
economic  and  other  advantages  to  the 
Isthmus  and  Inter-oceanlc  commerce  will  be 
.so  obvious  that  current  agitations  in  Panama 
over  sovereignty  should  vanish  like  a  tropical 
fog  m  the  morning  sun. 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  long  been 
a  focal  area  of  conflict  because  Its  location  is 
strategic.  Today,  Soviet  power  has  Cuba,  So- 
viet submarines  cnilse  regtilarly  tn  nearby 
waters,  and  the  main  Soviet  objective  Is  di- 
rected toward  wresting  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  United  States,  making 
that  vital  waterway  a  pawn  In  International 
power  pontics.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  Involved 
in  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question  is 
not  United  States  control  versus  Panamanian 
but  continued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone  versus  U.S.S.R.  control;  and 
these  are  the  issues  that  should  be  debated 
In  the  Congress  and  the  mass  news  media. 
The  Importance  of  these  questions  Is  shown 
by  the  recent  co-sponsorshlp  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  36  members  of  a  resolution  opposing 
smy  surrender  at  Panama  and  their  discus- 
sion in  Atlanta  at  the  current  meeting  of 
O.A.S.  foreign  ministers. 

The  elements  of  the  news  media  that  most 
loudly  advocate  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  are  precisely  those  that  urged 
United  States  support  to  Communist  Mao 
Tse-Tung  In  China  with  the  claim  that  he 
was  only  a  mild  agrarian  reformer  and  later 
urged  the  installation  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
Cuba  while  rldlcvUlng  evidence  that  Castro 
was  a  Red  revolutionary. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  prompt  action  on 
pending  measures  In  the  Congress  concern- 
ing sovereignty  and  major  modernization. 
Their  adoption  and  enactment,  respectively, 
will  quickly  clear  up  the  present  confused 
atmosphere  as  regards  United  States  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  facili- 
tate resumption  of  work  on  the  major  In- 
crease of  transit  capacity  and  long  needed 
operational  Improvements.  Completion  of 
this  project  will  provide  at  least  cost  the  best 
canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  practicable  of 
achievement  and  greatly  Increase  Its  concen- 
tratlonal  capabilities  for  our  naval  forces. 
The  last  will  be  of  Increasing  importance  as 
the  ntimbers  of  our  naval  vessels  go  down 
toward  their  pre-World  War  II  level. 

Thus  to  get  on  with  our  great  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  to  enlarge  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Improve  its  op>erations,  we  must  be 
uncompromisingly  emphatic  in  declaring 
that  our  answer  to  any  proposed  abrogation 
or  curtailment  of  complete  United  States 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  re- 
sounding no;  and  we  will  say  It  again,  again 


STATES    IMPROVE    VOTER 
REGISTRATION  SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  propon- 
ents of  the  national  postcard  voter  regis- 
tration bill  (H.R.  8053)  argue  that  the 
postcard  system  is  needed  because  the 
States  have  refused,  or  at  least  have  been 
reluctant,  to  institute  changes  in  their 
systems  of  voter  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  assumption  that  the 
States  have  not  acted  Is  a  Washington- 
tyf>e  assumption,  based  on  ignorance  of 
local  conditions.  Many  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  various  States  through- 


out this  country  in  the  past  several 
years,  particularly  since  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Regis- 
tration systems  and  requirements  have 
been  simplified.  Procedures  have  been 
modernized.  Southern  States,  partic- 
ularly, have  made  great  improvements. 
North  Carolina  has  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  data  processing 
program  for  its  registration  system. 
and  the  Virginia  registration  law  has 
been  completely  rewritten  and  is  con- 
sidered a  model. 

Since  the  Congress  has  been  consider- 
ing a  postcard  registration  bill,  I  have 
had  much  correspondence  with  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  local  registration  of- 
ficials. While  the  commmiication  was 
directed  toward  analysis  of  postcard 
registration,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  that  correspondence  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State  which  reveals 
some  of  the  interesting  changes  and 
new  programs  of  registration. 

Here  are  some  of  the  examples : 

Missouri  did  not  have  a  state-wide  regis- 
tration until  last  year  when  a  bill  was  passed 
which  modernized  and  slmpUfled  their  regis- 
tration procedures  tn  the  following  ways: 

Voters  may  register  by  mall  If  they  are  un- 
able to  get  to  a  registration  office  because  of 
illness,  disability,  absence  from  the  county, 
or  by  reasons  of  employment. 

A  voter's  registration  Is  not  automatically 
stricken  if  the  voter  does  not  exercise  his 
right  to  vote. 

Transfers  of  registration  (when  a  voter 
moves)  may  be  made  entirely  by  mall. 

Voters  who  move  after  the  close  of  regis- 
tration are  not  prohibited  from  voting,  but 
may  cast  their  ballots  at  their  old  polling 
places. 

The  primary  method  of  canvassing  the  rolls 
Is  In  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  (a  sharp  distinction  from  the 
old  method  of  door-to-door  canvassing,  where 
frequently  voters  were  stricken  from  the 
rolls  because  they  were  not  at  home  when 
they  were  canvassed.) 

Registration  officials  may  appoint  as  many 
deputies  as  they  need. 

Registration  can  be  conducted  in  county 
court  houses,  city  halls,  and  at  any  other 
location. 

Ftnally,  the  bill  enacting  these  provisions 
has  an  unusual  "purpose  clause"  which  Is 
worth  noting:  "It  is  the  intent  of  this  act 
that  the  election  officials  of  each  county,  In 
connection  with  the  registration  of  voters 
and  in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  voter 
registrations,  shall  establish  a  stifflclent  num- 
ber of  registration  places  throughout  the 
county  and  at  such  days  and  hours  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  register, 
to  the  end  that  registration  may  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level. ' 

James  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
Secretary  of  State,  Missouri. 

The  State  of  Colorado  increased  their 
registration  roles  between  the  primary 
election  and  the  general  election  in  1972 
by  approximately  25  percent  throughout 
the  State  and  in  some  of  the  larger  coun- 
ties it  exceeded  35  percent  during  that 
same  period.  This  dramatic  increase 
came  about  because: 

The  County  Clerks'  offices  throughout  the 
State  are  very  strategically  located  for  the 
registration  of  new  voters  in  that,  besides 
branch  offices  of  the  County  Clerk  in  the 
larger  counties  and  branch  registration  of- 
fices before  elections,  our  law  also  permits 
the  City  Clerks  or  Municipal  Clerks  of  all 
the  municipalities  in  Colorado,  of  which  there 


are  over  250.  to  be  ex-officlo  registrars  of  the 
County  Clerks  lor  registration  of  electors. 
Jajvses  L.  ErrEMn.i.ER, 

Elections  Officer, 
State  of  Colorado. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  national  postcard  system  is  that  exist- 
ing State  registration  systems  serve  a.s 
an  obstacle  to  voter  participation.  How- 
ever, in  Idaho  almost  90  percent  of  their 
voting  population  is  now  registered  un- 
der a  semipermanent  card  registration 
system : 

Existing  registration  provisions  do  not  re- 
quire re-registration  unless  an  elector:  (1) 
changes  residence.  (2)  changes  name,  or.  (3) 
fails  to  vote  at  least  once  during  an  e  eht- 
ycii/  p?riod. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Secretary  of  State,  Idaho 

Many  States  have  instituted  law  which 
provides  for  evening  registration  and 
additional  registration  localities  such  as 
New  Jersey  and  Wyoming : 

The  State  Law  also  provides  that,  '■in  each 
county  the  commissioner  of  registration 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  or 
before  June  15  of  each  year  a  plan  of  eve- 
ning registration  for  the  general  election. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  making  available 
In  each  municipality,  the  place  or  places  to 
be  opened  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock 
and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  at  least  6 
working  days  Unmediately  preceding  the 
close  of  registration.  Evening  registration 
facilities  shall  also  be  made  available  in  each 
municipality  once  each  week  during  the  6 
calendar  weeks  Unmediately  preceding  the 
close  of  registration  for  the  general 
election. ■■ 

The  commissioner  or  county  board  of 
elections  may  provide  for  mobile  registra- 
tion within  their  counties.  This  plan  has 
worked  well  over  the  years,  since  It  Is  con- 
venient for  most  Individuals  and  it  saves 
them  time  and  eliminates  traveling  any 
great  distance  to  reach  the  county  or  mu- 
nicipal offices. 

J.  Edward   Crabiei.. 
Secretary  of  State,  New  Jersey. 

Wyoming  makes  registration  for  voting 
quite  simple.  Registration  may  take  place 
In  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  or  at  special 
localities  set  up  by  the  county  clerk.  In  ad- 
dition, Wyoming  presently  allows  for  ab- 
sentee registration  by  mail.  Upon  request  a 
registration  oath  card  Is  mailed  to  the 
elector. 

Thvra    Thomson. 
Secretary  of  State,  Wyoming 

Other  States,  like  Nebraska,  who  h&s 
approximately  850.000  voters  registered, 
have  just  stopped  short  of  imposing 
criminal  sanction  for  failure  to  cast  a 
ballot : 

Here  In  Nebraska  we  have  a  voter  registra- 
tion deadline  of  ten  days  before  the  election — 
not  thirty.  We  provide  for  registration  with 
the  absentee  and  disabled  ballot.  Our  ab- 
sentee and  disabled  ballots  are  ready  for 
distribution  thirty  five  days  before  the  elec- 
tion. We  have  provided  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional places  of  registration. 

In  Nebraska  during  the  last  week  of  regis- 
tration, the  various  registration  officials 
maintain  office  hours  each  evening  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regtUar  hours.  We  have  ruled  that 
the  students  can  register  within  their  home 
town  or  the  college  town.  We  have  substan- 
tially liberalized  the  disabled  voter  situation 
For  example,  the  ballots  can  be  removed  from 
the  polling  place  and  taken  to  a  wheelchair 
patient  parked  outside  of  the  polling  place 
We  provide  that  any  other  voter  can  attest  to 
the  disability  of  a  person  applying  for  a  dis- 
abled ballot    Our  law  provide?;  for  lran.<;pcir- 
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tatlon  of  disabled  voters  to  the  polling  place. 
We  also  h»ve  special  laws  to  help  the  blind 
ai^d  paraplegic  voters  tn  that  they  may  be 
assisted  In  the  voting  booth  by  a  member  of 
the  tTnTnpdIate  family. 

Allen  J.  Bfeskann, 
Secretary  of  State,  Nebranka. 

The  sisniflcanoe  of  these  changes  is 
that  they  demonstrate  Uie  awareness  of 
the  States  that  reglstraton  prooedures 
have  been  too  restrictive  In  the  past. 
The  States  are  moTlng  ahead  quite  vigor- 
ously In  this  area,  and  can  be  expected  to 
do  more  in  the  future. 
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participate  In  workshops,  meetings,  and  In- 
dividual oonferenoes.  Tbelr  understanding 
awl  expertise  bav«  been  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  City  Council  and  especially  by  the 
small  business  community.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  cooperation  win  continue  as  long  a.? 
there  are  small  bnslness  people  in  Newport 
who  need  your  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

iMwaENCE  E.   Newsoi«. 


APPRECIATION  SHOWN  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preyk»s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rliode  Island  (Mr.  Sr  Ger- 
MAXN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  the  economy  of  Rhode  Island  suf- 
fered a  stunning  tilow  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ordered  huge  cutbcM:k5 
in  the  naval  facilities  at  Quonset,  Davls- 
vllle.  and  Newport.  With  the  loss  of  the 
Navy,  the  largest  single  employer  in 
Rhode  Island,  propliets  of  doom  speedily 
arose  to  voice  dire  forebodings.  Onoe 
again,  as  it  has  since  the  days  of  founder 
Eloger  WiUiams,  the  resilient  spirit  in- 
herent In  the  character  of  Rhode  Is- 
landers bounced  up  to  confront  adver- 
sity and  turn  It  to  advantage. 

With  courage  and  initiative,  the  citi- 
zens took  positive  action  toward  eco- 
nomic recover^-,  first  seeking  aid  from  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

In  similar  circumstances.  Federal 
agencies  proffering  help  are  often  abused 
and  slandered  by  the  populace,  and 
rarely  accorded  ttie  smallest  degree  of 
gratitude  or  acknowledgement.  From 
Newport,  R.I..  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
areas  in  the  naval  cutbacks.  Councilman 
Lawrence  E.  Newsome  has  extended 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  that  city.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
quaint my  colleagues  with  the  sentiments 
of  Newport,  Mr.  Newsome,  and  all  Rhode 
Island,  as  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration: 

Nkwpo«t.  RI.  March  31.  1974. 
Mr.  Tbomas  S.  Kleppk. 

Adminittrator,   SmaU   Business  Administra- 
tion,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Ma.  Kleppe;  it  has  been  almost  a  year 
since  the  Department  oX  Defense  aanoimoed 
the  outbade  In  Newport,  Rho<ie  Island,  and 
I  felt  this  was  a  Kt>od  time  to  reflect  oa  wliat 
has  been  accomplished  duriug  the  past  year 
to  facilitate  our  economic  recuvery.         1 

As  a  city  official  who  has  been  deep|y  in- 
volved In  Improving  the  buiiiriess  cllij^te,  I 
thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  -6ue  of 
the  foremost  Impressions  that  has  been  left 
with  the  City  Council.  From  the  day  of  the 
dlsestahlliihment  announcement  wa  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  and  coop>eraUan  from 
tlio  SmaU  Business  Administration  tliau  all 
the  other  agencies  combmed.  The  dlrecUon 
we  have  received  has  made  our  Job  much 
easier. 

We  would  especlaUy  like  to  thank  Dan 
Koehler  of  the  Washington  Office  and  locally, 
Charley  Fogarty  and  his  team  tncludlijg  Ed 
Mlgllacclo  and  Sal  DeSlmone.  These  e*Qtle- 
men  have  made  countle.~s  trips  to  Newj^irt  to 


EGLIN    AFB    WINS    1974    HENNES6Y 
TROPHY  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikesj  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  in 
Florida's  first  and  finest  district  has  been 
named  a  wirmer  of  the  1974  Henmessy 
Trophy  Award.  I  am  proud  of  this  base 
for  Its  many  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Nation's  defense. 

Details  on  the  Hennessy  Trophy  Award 
are   contained  tn  the  release  which  I 
submit    herewith    for    printing    in    the 
Record  : 
EcjjM  Aia  PoacE  Base,  Fla. — AFSC— a*id  Shu 

IXK  Kon  Air  Statioit,  Taiwam  -USAFS8  — 

Uavc   Bee»   Naiaxd   the   Wikkebs   of   the 

1974  Hekkessy   TaopHY  AWAaus 

The  Hennessey  TYophy  compeUtion  honors 
the  memary  of  Jobn  L.  HetmeaEy,  a  member 
at  the  World  War  U  civilian  board  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  as- 
siat  tlie  military  with  food  service  problems. 
The  Air  Ponoe  Hennessy  Awards  are  designed 
to  recogaiiw  and  commend  tboae  special  Air 
Force  bases  whicli  excel  In  the  management, 
preparation,  and  service  of  food  to  their 
personnel. 

EgUn  won  lu  the  multiple-unit  category 
which  is  for  bases  with  more  than  one  food 
service  faciUty.  Kielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska 
(Ataskaa  Air  Command),  was  second. 

For  the  second  year  In  a  ro^f.  Shu  Un 
Kou  Air  Station  won  In  the  single  unit  com- 
petition; the  Air  Fojx;e  Acaxlez  »y  placed 
second. 

Two  evaluation  teams,  composed  of  Air 
Force  aud  civilian  food  Industry  representa- 
Uves.  vliited  dining  halls  of  15  major  com- 
mand nominees  before  making  their  selec- 
tions. Team  members  examined  management 
effectiveness,  customer  service,  and  food 
service  techniques. 

Lt.  General  William  W,  Snavely.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff/Systems  and  Logistics,  Hq 
tJSAF,  will  represent  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  and  present  the  trophies  to  the  winners 
May  18  In  Chicago  at  the  annual  convention 
banquet  of  the  National  Hestaurant  Asso- 
ciation (which  has  spousored  the  awards 
program  since  1956). 


W.  HKNSON  PURCELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  OnAVi  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  recess  wtiile  the  Congkessionil 
Record  was  not  being  printed  I  was 
unable  to  annoimce  to  the  Congress  the 
passing  of  one  of  America's  mast  out- 
standing senior  editors,  columnist  and 
humanitarians  of  all  time.  I  am  sorry  to 
announce  that  on  Saturday,  April  13, 
1974,  Mr.  W.  Henson  Pureell,  senior  editor 
of  the  West  Frankfort,  HI.  Dally  Ameri- 
can passed  away  In  the  Union  Hospital  in 
that    city.    Mr.    Speaker,    this    Record 


would  not  hold  all  of  the  sterling  quali- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  Henson 
Pureell.  He  had  received  almost  everj' 
National,  State,  and  local  award  that 
the  joumaUsm  professioa  oould  offer. 
His  "A  Father'*  Pareweil  to  His  Soldier 
Son"  feature  story  tn  1»47  won  the  Na- 
tional Headliners  top  award,  the  Silver 
Medallion  for  consistently  excellent  fea- 
ture writing.  In  addition  to  dozens  of 
other  awards  from  the  wire  services  and 
oUier  media  Mr.  Pureell  wrote  a  daily 
oadumn  called  "Mine  Run",  which  was 
read  and  enjoyed  ail  over  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  age  which  seems  to 
be  passing  into  history  has  been  an  age 
of  strong  men.  Strong  In  character. 
Strong  In  dedication  and  loyalty  to  God 
and  country.  Strang  in  the  boiud  of 
family  love.  Henson  Pureell  was  the 
epitome  of  all  of  these  strong  attributes 
and  many  more  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  during  my  20  years  in 
Congress  I  learned  much  from  the 
frlendslilp  and  writings  of  Henson 
Pureell,  He  lias  created  a  void  in  our 
community  that  cannot  be  filled.  His 
lovely  wife  whom  he  called  afiectionately 
in  his  column,  "Lona  Beth  Lee"  their  tKO 
daughters,  Mrs.  Ray  Curry  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Patterson,  El 
Cajon,  Calif.,  a  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Pureell. 
of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  IIL,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
and  a  host  of  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren can  J>e  truly  proud  of  this 
dedicated  Christian  American.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Henson  Pureell  loved  southern 
Illinois  with  a  fleree  passion. 

Traveling  about  the  beautiful  coun- 
tryside motivated  him  to  achieve  great 
things  for  his  fellow  man.  He  was  active 
in  church  work,  civic,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, the  S«lvaticD  Army,  and 
many  other  worthwhile  orgnnizations  in 
addition  to  his  greet  contribution  to  the 
journalistic  field.  Henson  Pureell  has 
left  a  great  monument  In  his  community 
for  his  life  and  work.  His  death  has 
saddened  us  very  deeply  but  we  thank 
God  for  having  sent  him  our  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Purcell's  colleagues 
at  the  West  PYankfort  Dally  American 
have  written  an  editorial  that  speaks 
far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  I 
can  utter,  therefore,  imder  previous 
order  granted  me  I  herewith  include  an 
editorial  from  tlie  Monday,  April  15, 
1974  edition  of  the  Daily  American  en- 
titled "W.  Henson  Pureell.  He's  Cast  a 
Long  Shadow": 

W  Heubon  PuKCExr, — Hes  Cast  a 
Long  Sir\Bow 
The  news  story  on  piage  one  of  this  Lssue. 
announcing  the  passing  of  Henson  Pureell. 
does  not  adequately  portray  the  full  slgnifi- 
cau'-e  of  his  contributions  to  The  Dally 
American  or  to  the  West  Frankfort  comnui- 
uity  over  the  past  £7  years. 

He  had  the  finest  diaracter  of  ai>y  man 
we  have  ever  known. 
He  had  understanding  and  compassion. 
He  was  unafraid  to  take  an  editorial  posi- 
tion because  It  wns  ■nnpopmlar. 

W.  Henson  PurceU  was  a  great  editor  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  human  being.  He  was 
tbe  epitome  of  character  In  upbokllng  the 
public  Interest  for  almost  60  years. 

Some  men  love  money.  Otbers  love  power. 
W.  Henson  Pureell  loved  the  truth. 

A    primary    reason    for    Benson's    success 
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over  the  years  In  his  many  endeavors,  both 
Journalistic  and  civic,  had  been  the  great 
human  qualities  of  the  man — bis  compas- 
sion, understanding  and  concern  for  others. 
Their  pK/Jlems  became  his  problems.  Others 
sorrows  caused  him  grief.  And  nothing  made 
lilm  bappier  tiian  to  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  his  friends  and  associates. 

These  great  qualities  were  reflected  In  his 
management  of  The  DaUy  American — in  his 
dealings  with  the  public  and  «'lth  his  stalT. 

These  same  qualities  were  reflected  In  the 
type  of  civic  activity  that  drew  his  Interest 
and  attention — bis  church,  the  local  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Chamt>er  of  CMnmerce.  The 
West  Frankfort  Community  Council,  the  city 
government,  the  public  school  system  and 
countless  others.  Selflessness  and  love  of 
mankind  prompted  him  to  work  long  hours 
In  trying  circumstances  In  which  he  believed. 

While  the  entire  West  Frankfort  commii- 
nity  has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Henson  Pureell.  The  DaUy  American 
family  has  suffered  an  irreplaceable  loss.  As 
stated  In  the  news  story,  for  many  of  us 
working  at  The  Dally  American,  it  will  no 
longer  seem  the  same.  His  death  marks  the 
passing  of  an  era — of  a  generation  of  great 
newspaper  people  whose  skills  and  devotion 
have  made  The  DaUy  American  what  Is  Is 
today. 

If,  as  Balpb  Waldo  Emerson  wrote,  "an 
Institution  Is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man,"  W.  Henson  Purcell's  shadow  looms 
large  over  The  Dally  American  and  the  en- 
tire West  Frankfort  Communltv. 


NEED  FOR  SOME  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  April 
30,  marks  the  last  day  for  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  On  May  1  not  only 
will  there  be  no  more  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  all  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act's  monitoring  machinerj' 
will  cease  to  exist. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  have  let  the  country 
down.  While  wage /price  controls,  espe- 
cially In  phases  HI  and  IV  were  not  verj' 
effective,  this  country  still  needs  an 
agency  which  can  oversee  the  problems 
of  Inflation.  I  believe  it  is  an  unfortunate 
overreaction  by  Congress  that  brings  us 
to  a  situation  where  we  are  willing  to 
completely  dismantle  the  wage /price 
monitoring  machinery.  It  is  Ironic  that 
this  overreaction  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  facing  a  soaring 
double-digit  Inflationary  spiral. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  might  re- 
consider its  earlier  inaction  and  at  least 
approve  the  existence  of  a  watchdog 
agency,  even  if  this  agency  is  devoid  of 
specific  power  to  institute  controls  on 
wages  and  prices. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  lns«i;ing  an  excellent  article  vpritten 
by  Hobart  Rowen,  the  financial  editor  of 
the  business  section  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

REQtJiEM  roB  Controls 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Thanks  to  an  extraordinarily  efficient  lob- 
bying Job  by  business  and  labor  groups — 
aspwAMXLj  the  AFLr-CIO— the  prospect  that 
any  form  of  wage  and  price  controls  wUl  be 
continu0d  i^tor  April  80  la  dead. 

The  Nixon  ^^mlnliitratton,  wlilch  never 
wanted  controls  in  the  fliat  place,  lost  the 
opportunity  for  standby  controls  by  equivo- 
cating on  the  issue. 


Even  the  skeleton  authority  provided  in 
an  eleventh-hour  bill  Introduced  by  Rep. 
William  J.  Stanton  (R-Ohio)  that  would 
monitor  decontrol  commitments  previously 
made  by  large  companies  has  been  killed  by 
the  House  Banking  Conmilttee. 

To  abandon  aU  government  controls,  as 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R.-N.Y.)  has  said.  Is  ir- 
responsible at  a  time  when  Inflation  rates  in 
the  United  States  are  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  First  World  War. 

When  the  administration  proposed  drop- 
ping virtually  all  controls  on  April  30,  it  con- 
fidently expected  that  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, anxious  to  keep  the  monkey  on  Nixon's 
back,  would  say  "no."  By  keeping  controls 
In  force,  the  Congress  would  have  saddled 
the  administration  with  the  responsibility 
of  decontrolling  at  a  time  of  high  Inflation. 

"We  gave  Nixon  aU  the  ammunition  he 
needed,"  the  Democrats  on  the  Hill  might 
have  said.  In  fact,  that  reasoning  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  the  original  economic  stab- 
ilization act  In  1970,  which  the  Democrats 
passed  over  Nixon's  objection — and  which, 
when  he  used  It  on  Aug.  15.  1971.  stunned 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  who  knew 
Mr.  Nixon's  record  of  opposition  to  controls. 

But  now,  the  Democratic  leadership  on  the 
Hill  has  caved  iii  completely  to  the  business 
and  labor  pressures.  With  son-xe  validity, 
labor  argiies  that  in  the  past  year,  price  con- 
trol has  been  allowed  to  become  Ineffective 
but  wages  have  been  kept  under  tighter 
control. 

Labor  can  even  L-ite  orp  of  Its  current  arch 
enemies.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns,  to  validate  its  claims  that 
workers"  real  yarchrsin%  pcwer  has  been  cut 
by  as  much  as  4  per  cer  L  during  the  past  12 
months. 

"There's  nobody  left  for  controls  except  a 
few  economists."  snys  a  procontrols  senator 
quite  sadly,  "and  nobody  it  quiet  sure  these 
days  that  you  should  believe  what  the  econo- 
mists say." 

Nevertheless,  the  prospect  that  the  plug 
would  be  pulled  all  at  once  on  April  30  dis- 
turbs Cost  of  Living  Ccuncil  Director  John 
T.  Dunlop,  who  has  been  conducting  a  one- 
man  campaign  for  support  of  a  compromise 
Democratic  measure  sponsored  by  Senators 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (D-Ill.)  and  J.  Bennett 
Johnston  Jr.  (D-La.j  which  would  have  kept 
controls  for  another  six  months,  with  stand- 
by authority  for  six  montlu.  beyond  that. 

Originally,  the  administration  asked  for 
extension  of  mandatory  controls  only  on 
health  and  petroletim,  end  Intended  to  keep 
them  on  the  constrtictlon  area  as  well. 

But  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  over- 
whelmingly killed  the  Stevenson-Johnston 
bill,  which  sent  Dunlop  scampering  valiantly 
for  something  like  the  Johnston  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  public  enthu- 
siasm for  controls  has  dwindled. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

With  prices  skyrocketing  consumers  ob- 
viously believe  they  have  become  useless. 
Ever  since  the  imhapry — even  Idiotic — 
abandonment  of  Phase  11  In  January  1973 
the  effectiveness  of  price  controls  has  been  all 
downhill. 

So  there  was  little  doubt  that  AprU  30  was 
to  have  marked  the  end  of  one  era,  that  of 
mandatory  controls.  But  It  should  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  another — the 
availability  to  the  government  of  formal 
stand-by  controls.  This  Is  the  route  that  an 
expert  like  Arnold  Weber,  the  first  COLC 
director,  advocates. 

The  reasoning  is  that  some  governmental 
authority  has  to  be  available  and  sensitive  to 
the  price  mechanism  in  this  country  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  powerful  special  interests 
that  exist.  Stand-by  controls  relating  to 
wages  are  necessary  as  well :  It  Is  considered 
likely,  for  example,  that  with  no  goverimxent 
"club  in  the  cloaet,"  construction  wage  in- 
creases this  year  will  again  zoom  to  the  1&-14 
per  cent  bracket 


Much  of  the  potential  for  controlling  in- 
flation today  relates  to  encotiragement  of  im- 
proved supply  and,  again,  that  calls  for  a  go\  - 
ernmental  presence  to  work  with  industry 
and   labor. 

None  of  this  is  compat'ble  with  the  pas- 
sionate antipathy  to  controls  exhlbted  by  the 
"free  market  '  men  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion: Shultz,  Stein  and  Ash.  To  recall  Bob 
Nathan's  witticism,  it's  been  like  having  the 
famous  madam,  Pol'y  Adltr.  running  a  coi;- 
vent. 

But  Democrats  on  the  Hi!'  no  longer  cnn 
point  to  the  admlnlstrat.nn  as  bearing  the 
sole  responsibility  lor  a  runaway  Inflation. 
They  have  failed  the  country  by  succtimbing 
to  business  and  lalx)r  iiterests 

As  Weber  says,  'tlie  (coi.troi.si  orphan  may 
not  have  been  rolled  under  a  tiuck,  but  it  s 
been  allowed  to  v.p.ste  a\va\   iu  tl:e  snc-.\  " 


HEAVY   LIFT   HELICOPTER 

Tl^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspim  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  quietly  and 
wiLh  little  intenial  discussion  or  congres- 
sional oversight,  the  Army  has  con- 
verted an  $80.6  miilion  advanced  tech- 
nology component  program— ATC — for 
a  proposed  heavy  lift  helicopter — HLH — 
into  a  huge  $252  million  program  that 
includes  the  building  of  two  complete 
prototypes  of  the  proposed  HLH. 

Boeing  Aircraft,  the  principal  con- 
tractor for  the  HLH  program  has  enjoyed 
an  increase  in  its  contract  from  r.n  initial 
award  of  $67.3  million  to  a  current  value 
of  $137  million — a  lucrative  100  percent 
increase  in  their  contract,  Tlie  total  cost 
increase  from  $80  million  to  $252  mil- 
lion represents  a  213  psrcent  cost  growth 
on  the  program. 

While  violating  both  congressional 
mandates  and  Department  of  Defense 
regulations,  the  Army  through  bureau- 
cratic maneuvering  and  quiet  prodding 
has  converted  a  simple,  relatively  low- 
cost  program  into  a  huge  hehcopter  pro- 
gram. The  history  of  the  Army's  efforts 
to  build  this  fljing  wtiite  elephant  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  minor  research 
and  development  projects  acquire  a  bu- 
reaucratic life  of  their  own  and  are  con- 
verted without  adequate  internal  or  con- 
gressional review  into  major  programs. 

A  careful  review  of  the  HLH  program 
indicates  that  the  project  confronts  so 
many  problems  that  I  beheve  that  the 
proposed  $57.7  million  in  this  year's  fiscal 
year  budget  should  be  deferred  pendmg 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  review  by 
the  senior  officials  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
completion  of  a  thorough  investigation 
by  a  special  General  Accounting  Office 
team  specifically  assigned  to  study  this 
program  for  6  montlis.  and  a  complete 
and  thorough  review  by  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  helicopter  known  as 
the  heavy  lift  helicopter — HLH — is  so  gi- 
gantic that  as  presently  designed  it  will 
not  even  fit  into  any  of  the  Army's  hang- 
ars. This  flymg  monstrosity  will  be  162 
feet  3  inches  in  length  and  38  feet  6 
inches  high.  Its  rotary  blades  will  be  92 
feet  in  diameter  and  the  entire  aircraft 
will  have  a  design  weight  of  118,000 
pounds.  It  is  designed  normallj'  to  carry 
a  payload  of  22.5  tons. 
Even  before  the  Army  besan  its  quiet 
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movement  to  convert  a  minor  program 
Into  a  major  and  costly  effort,  the  Pen- 
tagon had  consciously  and  arrogantly 
violated  a  specific  congressional  direc- 
tive by  permitting  the  building  of  two 
heavy  lift  helicopters — one  by  the  Army 
and  the  other  by  the  Navy — instead  of 
one.  In  1971  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  conference  report  said  that  "the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  directed  to  revise 
the  heavy  lift  helicopter  program"  so 
that  one  aircraft  could  be  built  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy/ Marine  Corps.  In 
January  1972  the  Pentagon  decided  to 
build  two  different  heavy  lift  helicop- 
ters— HLH  for  the  Army  and  the  CH53E 
for  the  Navj',  Marine  Corps  The  crucial 
difference  between  the  capabilities  of  the 
two  aircraft  is  the  HLHs  ability  to  lift 
22.5  tons  as  opposed  to  the  CH53E's  ca- 
pacity for  lifting  16  tons. 

The  Army's  bureaucracy  has  converted 
in  five  steps  the  award  of  the  $67.3  mil- 
lion advanced  technology  component — 
ATC — contract  to  Boeing  Vertol  in  June 
1971  into  a  $252  million  program  which 
may  snowball  into  a  multibillion  dollar 
procurement  disaster  involving  huge  cost 
increases. 

Step  one  was  selecting  the  contractor. 
Originally  the  request  for  proposal — 
RPP— indicated  that  several  contractors 
should  compete  in  the  ATC  program  for 
the  development  of  advanced  technology 
components  for  the  HLH  helicopter. 
Then  something  strange  happened.  One 
complete  proposal  offered  by  the  Sikor- 
sky Helicopter  Co,  was  for  some  un- 
k.iowTi  reason,  labeled  nonresponsive. 
The  Boeing  Co  was  selected  for  the  ATC 
program.  Even  though  Sikorsky  was 
willing  to  build  and  flight  test  for  50 
hours  the  complete  helicopter  for  $78.6 
million  Boeing  was  selected.  Two  unan- 
swered questions  are:  why  was  the  Si- 
korsky proposal  never  evaluated  and 
why  was  Boeing  selected  without  any 
other  competitors?  Ignoring  the  provi- 
sion of  the  original  RFP  obviously  stifled 
industrial  competition  and  made  Boeing 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  this  unfold- 
ing boondoggle. 

Step  two  was  adding  to  the  ATC  pro- 
gram a  complete  engine  which  could  be 
flight  tested. 

Originally  the  ATC  or  the  advanced 
technology  component  program  was 
plarmed  to  include  the  so-called  bench 
testing  of  the  rotor  system,  cargo  sys- 
tem, and  flight  control  system  of  a  new 
heavy  lift  helicopter  using  a  simple  dle- 
sel  engine — not  one  designed  to  actually 
fly  the  HLH.  In  addition,  a  dynamic  sys- 
tem test  rig— DSTR — was  to  be  erected 
in  order  to  test  various  parts  of  these 
crucial  components  at  the  same  time. 

But,  in  April  1972  the  Department  of 
the  Army  awarded  a  specific  $15.5  mil- 
lion addition  to  Boeing's  existing  con- 
tract to  provide  specific  flight  engines 
which  could  be  used  to  actually  fly  a 
HLH  helicopter.  Under  the  initial  ATC 
plan,  a  simple  diesel  engine  woiild  be 
provided  since  only  the  rotor  system, 
the  cargo  system  and  flight  control  sys- 
tem are  actually  being  tested.  Now,  the 
Army  suddenly  made  a  change  which  re- 
sulted In  a  quantum  jump  in  the  level  of 
research  and  development  effort.  The 
HLH  was  off  and  nmning  and  It  had 


acquired  a  bureaucratic  stamina  of  its 
own. 

When  the  ATC  program  was  expanded 
to  include  ^  full-scale  flight  engine  Boe- 
ing Vertoii  was  authorized  to  award  a 
$9.5  million  subcontract  to  the  Allison 
Corp.  to  build  new  engines  for  ATC  tests. 
According  to  Boeing's  original  ATC  con- 
tract, the  company  can  earn  a  3 -percent 
fixed  fee  and  a  potential  12-percent 
award  fee.  According  to  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Boeing  could  earn  award  fees  po- 
tentially valued  at  $1.6  milhon.  The  GAO 
determined  that  these  fees  were  "un- 
realistic and  excessive.  '  Since  Boeing's 
management  effort  on  the  $15  5  million 
contract  was  only  $1  million  and  its 
overhead  about  $3  million,  this  special 
incentive  of  $1.6  million  is  toully 
unnecessary. 

The  contracting  officer  for  the  HLH 
program  realized  this  fee  wjis  incredibly 
excessive  and  decided  to  redistribute 
$800,000  to  other  ATC  technical  projects. 
GAO  attempted  to  determine  whether 
the  redistribution  of  the  $800,000  and 
potential  award  fees  were  jiistifled  or 
not.  They  concluded  that  they  could  not 
find  any  additional  work  or  risk  to  justify 
the  additional  award  fees. 

In  other  words,  Boeing  will  probably 
earn  a  totally  unjustifled  and  completely 
unnecessary  fee  for  its  work  on  this  con- 
tract. In  addition,  by  selecting  one  con- 
tractor now  for  the  prototype  engines 
Boeing  has  probably  limited  future  com- 
petition on  production  engines.  In  fact, 
project  office  officials  admitted  to  GAO 
that  "only  a  small  possibility  exists  for 
any  competition  developing  HLH  produc- 
tion engines." 

Step  three  took  place  on  January-  29, 
1973.  when  the  Army  again  expanded 
Boeing  Vertol 's  contract  on  the  HLH  pro- 
gram. They  added  $56.5  million  in  order 
to  build  a  so-called  austere  prototype. 
The  prototype  would  be  flight  tested  and 
now  all  components  of  a  proposed  HLH 
helicopter  would  actually  be  built. 

Congress  reacted  coolly  to  the  proposal 
for  the  first  prototype.  In  fact,  in  fiscal 
year  1973  the  Congress  reduced  the 
amount  for  the  HLH  program  from  $53 
million  to  $38  million— the  difference  of 
$15  million  representing  the  amount  re- 
quested to  initiate  the  development 
program. 

The  Army  chose  once  again  to  ignore 
.specific  congressional  directives  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
proceeded  to  award  the  development  con- 
tract for  the  program.  The  Army  dis- 
regarded a  clear  congressional  indica- 
tion by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  its  disapproval  of  the  prototype 
program. 

Like  all  other  major  weapons  systems 
the  Army  began  preparing  a  so-called 
selected  acquisition  report — SAR — on  the 
HLH  program.  According  to  the  Penta- 
gon instruction— 7000.3— the  SAR  report 
which  is  provided  to  Congress  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  requires  that  total  program 
acquisition  costs  Include  the  develop- 
ment, procurement  and  construction 
costs  of  any  of  the  major  defense  sys- 
tems. The  Army,  in  its  SAR  report  has 
never  provided  an  estimate  of  the  total 
program  cost  or  the  cost  of  procurement 


of  this  particular  helicopter.  The  Army's 
refusal  to  disclose  the  total  procurement 
in  the  SAR  report  Is  a  blatant  and  con- 
scious defiance  of  Pentagon  regulations. 

In  fact,  the  Army  has  been  very  slip- 
pery in  providing  adequate  cost  estimates 
of  the  HLH  even  when  pressed  by  con- 
gressional committees.  In  1973  testimony 
the  Pentagon  indicated  that  the  ap- 
proximate cost  per  aircraft  for  the  HLH 
would  be  $6.7  million  if  250  helicopters 
were  purchased  and  $8  million  if  only 
100  helicopters  were  purchased. 

This  year  in  response  to  congressional 
inquiries  the  Army  has  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  the  helicopters — the  airframe 
and  engines — will  only  be  approximately 
$5.8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army's  various  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  HLH  are  almost 
comical  and,  frankly,  ludicrous.  First  of 
all.  no  one  seriously  believes  that  more 
than  100  of  these  aircraft  will  be  pur- 
ciiased.  Hence,  the  minimum  price  is  $8 
million.  Second,  these  cost  figures  are 
not  based  on  any  detailed  analysis  study 
which  normally  accompanies  such  a  cost 
estimate.  Third,  the  estimates  have  been 
based  on  1973  or  earlier  dollars  which 
do  not  take  into  account  any  inflation. 
After  discussions  with  various  experts 
on  helicopter  procurement  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  cost  estimate  is  unreal- 
istic and  bears  little  if  any  relationship 
to  the  final  cost  of  the  helicopter. 

Step  four  occurred  in  January  1974 
when  the  Army  approved  a  plan  to  build 
a  second  prototype  which  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $38.'^  million  and  bring  the 
total  cost  of  the  two  prototypes  sched- 
uled to  $88  million. 

Stei)  five  is  a  plan  developed  by  the 
Army  to  expand  Boeing  contracts  by  a 
$23  6  million  program  for  so-called  reli- 
ability and  maintainability  tests  for  the 
HLH. 

As  its  recent  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  noted  without  any  reliability 
and  maintainability  projects  "Boeing 
Vertol  anticipates  having  to  reduce  its 
HLH  engineering  manpower  by  50  per- 
cent at  the  scheduled  completion  of  the 
prototype  phase." — June  1975.  Since  the 
decision  to  begin  formal  engineering  de- 
velopment will  not  be  made  imtil  April 
1976,  Boeing  needs  a  httle  cash  to  tide 
itself  over  for  this  10-month  period.  In 
other  words,  we  are  paying  funds  to 
"keep  the  hne  open"  even  before  the  line 
has  really  entered  production.  These  ad- 
ditional reliability  and  maintainability 
contracts  are  an  undisguised  effort  to 
pump  more  cash  into  Boeing's  corporate 
coffers  before  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
further  development  in  April  1976. 

Thus,  since  June  1971  when  the  first 
ATC  contract  was  awarded  to  Boeing 
Vertol,  the  program  has  been  increased 
first  with  an  advanced  engine,  second 
with  a  first  prototype,  third  with  a 
second  prototype,  and  now,  fourth,  with 
expensive  reliability  and  maintainability 
tests. 

Throughout  its  whole  history  of  ex- 
panding this  HLH  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  never  provided  any 
persuasive  evidence  to  Indicate  that  they 
need  this  giant  helicopter.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
is  at  the  moment  producing  a  Version  of 
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Its  CH53E  helicopter  which  at  a  rela-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  HLH  major  problems  facing  low-  and  mlddle- 
tlvely  low  cost  can  perform  almost  program  is  an  excellent  case  history  in  income  homeowners  is  the  inability  to 
exactly  the  same  mission  as  the  HLH.  In  how  the  Pentagon  botches  major  acqui-  properly  maintain  their  homes.  Often 
any  case,  it  Is  absolute  foolishness  and  sition  programs.  Both  DOD  regulations  the  reason  for  improper  home  mainte- 
borderlng  on  the  irrational  to  build  two  and  congressional  mandates  have  been  nance,  which  leads  to  neighbo'-hood  de- 
heavy  lift  helicopters — one  Army  and  one  consistently  ignored.  The  program  has  terioration.  is  a  lack  of  financial  re- 
Navy  aircraft,  been  expanded  without  adequate  DOD  sources.  After  an  individ'^al  has  spent  a 

The  HLH  has  also  encountered  serious  congressional  review.  There  is  little  if  di>proportionate  amount  of  liis  income 

technical    problems.    On    December    2.  any  military  justification  for  the  pro-  on  a  mortgage  with  high  interest  rater 

1973,  there  was  a  catastrophic  failure  of  gram  and  the  Navy  is  duplicating  the  the  homeowner  has  little,  if  any.  mone.v 

the  aft  transmission  during  the  initial  Army's  efforts.  There  are  questionnable  left  for  necessary  repairs  and  upkeep 

testing.  This  is  the  first  warning  sign  practices    and    excessive   awards    being  This  problem  is  further  compounded  by 

that  the  program  may  encounter  serious  given  for  the  contractor.  In  short,  we  the  reluctance  of  many  financial  institu- 

technical  difiQculties  which  can  result  in  are  heading  for  a  major  procurement  tions  to  grant  home  improvement  loans 

costly  redesigns.  disaster.  to  low-  and  middle-income  homeowners. 

There   is   also   a   problem   connected  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  especially  if  they  are  members  of  a  mi- 

with  the  total  weight  of  the  HLH.  In  eliminate  funds  this  year  for  the  HLH  nority  group.  The  practice  of  "red-lin- 

SeptMnber  1973,  Boeing  estimated  that  to  permit  a  complete  and  total  reexami-  ing" — that  is,  the  policy  of  banks  and 

there  was  a  50-percent  probability  that  nation  of  the  program.  financial  institutions  to  refuse  loan  ap- 

the  production  HLH  will  weigh  121,200                         plications  from  homeowners  who  live  in 

pounds — more   than  3,000   pounds   over  — ^"^^^'^"^^  iijgh  risk  or  "red-lined"  neighborhoods — 

the  original  plans.  Based  on  this  estimate,  HOUSING  ^^  familiar  to  many  low-  and  middle-in - 

two  of  the  performance  factors  will  not  come   homeowners.   These   homeowners 

be  met — the  power  margin  of  the  trans-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ^^ave  either  been  refused  loans  or  forced 

mission  and  the  total  load  factor.  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  ^^  accept  unusuallv  hieh  interest  rates 

Because  of  its  huge  size  the  HLH  heli-  tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  ^^  loans. 

copter    will    create    maximum    ground  recognized  for  15  minutes.           ^  ^      ^  It  is  the  purpose  of  title  I  of  this  bill 

downwash  with  velocities  which  wiU  be  Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  ^  ^.^            ^^.^  situation,  and  to  anest 

hurricane  force.  In  fact,  huge  contamers  am  introducmg  legislaticm  which  wouia  neighborhood  deterioration    by  makinp 

8  feet  by  8  feet  by  20  feet  could  easily  establish    w-ithin    the    Department    of  jo^..interest    home    improvement    loans 

be  blown  over  by  the  full  impact  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a  di-  ^^^.^^^^^16  to  these  homeowners  under  a 

HLH-s  ground  washwinds.  rect  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist  pederal    urogram     Elielbilitv    for 

Finally,  there  may  be  technical  prob-  low-  and  middle-income  homeownei-s  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  restricted  to"thor-e 

blems  connected  with  the  buildmg  of  the  maintenance  f°<i.i™P">^e"^f"^  ,°^  individuals  and  families  who  o^-n  one. 

tandem  rotor  helicopters.  In  the  past,  their  homes.  This  legislation  would  also  three-familv   residential  struc- 

both  the  soviet  Union  and  the  United  Provide  for  an  annual  Geru^ralAccoun  -  ^^^^s  and  Xse"   t  i^cle    iJ  detei- 

Klngdom  have  given  up  plans  to  bulW  mg  Office  "^^^w  and  aud^t  of  toe  hous-  Secretary  of  Housing  and 

tandem   rotor  hehcopters   currently   in  mg    programs    of    "^    D^Partoe^t    of  urban  Development,  and  taking  into  ac- 

^^^S^^^.^.^';Xl?^  'I?,*M^"'^^^  ,"?"^^^rH-"''^f^r^i?^^f<^n««i?f  w^  count   the   Federal   income   tax   return 

States  T^e  CH-47  Chinook  is  the  prin-  lation  of  this  ^^^ure^^f^"f,\^  .H  most  recently  filed  by  the  apphcant  and 

clpal  tandem  rotor  helicopter  within  the  are  to  ^enously  address  ourselv^^^  ^                  projected  infor- 

current  U.S.  inventory  ^d  this  aircraft  problems   °f  ^^tenoraUr^   housu^    m  ^                                     }^^  appropriate. 

has  recently  encountered  some  problems  both  our  ui-ban  and  our  rural  areas  and  exceed  $15  000   The  maximum 

resulting  in  partial  or  total  grounding  of  to  toe  ineffici^  ¥J^T£n?y  ?Z  aL\nf  of  amlf  ™id?c'dS?r™ 

'^5iS?ut    tois    entire    controversy  Te^ro^lHToi^tS^n'^^^eX  according  to  the  following  sliding  scale: 

the  Army  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  Maximum 

to  Involve  the  Navy  In  its  program.  Mr.  scandals.  ^" '!?""'..  ,w.                          "'"''" "^^(,'«no 

Speaker.  I  am  publicly  releasing  today  One  step  which  we  can  take  to  arrest     F"°"  *^-f!?l,-„ 7  kno 

a  memorandum  froln  Mr.  Norman  R.  the  deterioration  of  our  ciUes  is  to  pro-     |°^^J  ^t  15006 5  003 

Augustine,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  vide  incentives  for  Individuals  to  remain                        •       

Army  for  Resetu-ch  and  Development  to  within  their  respective  communities.  In-  Each  application  for  a  loan  would  be 

Mr.  David  Potter,  the  Navy's  R.  &  D.  dividual  homeowners  are  an  Important  accompanied  by  detailed  plans  for  the 

Chief.  In  Ills  memorandum,  Mr.  Augus-  element  of  stability  in  our  communities,  repairs  involved  and  include  an  estimate 

tine  indicates  that  toe  Army  is  attempt-  They  have  a  pride  in  toelr  home  and  in  of  the  costs   involved.  No   application 

Ing  to  Involve  toe  Navy  in  the  second  pro-  their  neighborhood.  Further,  homeown-  would  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 

totype  for  toe  HLH  by  making  toe  air-  ers  have  a  commimity  interest,  and  com-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 

craft    compatible    wlto    Navy    require-  munity  involvement  which  Is  necessarj'  his  delegate  fotmd  that  toe  proposed 

ments.  The  Army  is  trying  to  persuade  for   the   creation  and  maintenance   of  repairs  were  reasonably  necessary,  tliat 

toe  Navy  to  become  involved  with  this  safe,    clean,    and    viable    communities,  the  costs  would  not  be  excessive,  and 

program  even  toough  the  Navy  Is  already  This  element  of  stability  is  especially  that  the  work  would  not  involve  elabo- 

procuring  a  perfectly  adequate  helicopter  important  for  inner-city  communities.  rate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

compatible  wito  Navy  requirements.  Ap-  I  have  walked  the  streets  of  my  con-  Upon  approval  of  the  loan  application. 

parently,   witoin  the  last  5   days  the  gressional  district  coimtless  times  said  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan  granted 

Navy  has  finally  rejected  the  Army's  ef-  each  time  I  do  so  It  seems  as  toough  toe  would  be  only  that  amount  necessary  to 

forts  and  will  not  participate  in  this  number  of  abandoned  buildings  has  In-  effect  the  proposed  repairs,  up  to  and  in- 

program.  creased.    Abandoned    houses,    partially  eluding  the  maximum  amoimt  allowed 

Compoimding  existing  technical  prob-  deserted  blocks,  each  contributes  to  a  for  toe  respective  income  group, 

lems  are  potential  schedules  sUppages.  decay  that  must  be  stopped  and  to  a  These  loans  could  be  used  for  sub- 

The  GAO  points  out  toat  even  for  toe  condition  that  must  be  revereed.  stantial  repairs  to  a  residenUal  struc- 

current  ATC  Program  Its  schedule  Is  Members  of  the  i^*  Congiesdonal  reasonably  necessary  for 

"highly  success-oriented  and  leaving  lat-  District  of  Illinois  Housing  Task  Force  maintenAnre  and  uDkeen  or  to  ore 

itude  for  toe  reexamination  If  unusual  have  been  of  great  assistance  In  drafting  J,^„f^fit^  nr  ^t^nr^L   L  -.hLh 

pnAlems"  occur.  this  legislation.  These  Individuals  are  ^^^t  damage  or  deterioraUon.  or  which 

At  toe  moment  with  such  a  tight  concerned  about  toe  state  of  the  Inner  are  required  in  order  to  comply  with 

schedule  toere  may  be  a  temptation  to  city  and  want,  as  I  do,  to  make  the  dis-  applicable  code  requirements,  such  as 

leave  some  testing  Incomplete  In  order  trict  a  viable  entity.  structural,  plumbing,  and  electrical  re- 

to  meet  the  schedule.  There  Is  also  toe  Increasing     numbers     of     inner -city  pairs.  These  loans  could  not  be  used  for 

possibility  that  the  schedule  has  seri-  homeowners  are  either  moving  to  out-  improvements  which  are  essentially  dec- 

ously  slipped  and  costs  increase  as  a  lying  areas  or  are  moving  Into  rental  orative  In  nature,  such  as  yard  improve- 

result.  units.  This  occurs  because  one  of  the  ments  or  the  replacement  of  otoerwise 
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sound  fixtures  for  decorative  purposes. 
Nor  could  these  loans  be  used  for  addi- 
tional facilities  not  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  struc- 
ture such  as  a  new  room. 

By  providing  these  loans  to  low-  and 
middle-income  homeowners,  we  would 
increase  their  ability  to  maintain  their 
h:)mes.  thereby  increasing  their  ability 
to   maintain   their   neighborhoods. 

Recent  reports  concerning  the  mis- 
handling of  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration funds  raise  serious  questions  as 
to  the  proper  administration  of  feder- 
ally administered  housing  programs. 
Inefficiency  and  waste  have  plagued  not 
only  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion programs  but  also  other  housing 
programs,  both  at  the  Federal  level  and 
at  State  and  local  levels.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1974  issue  of 
the  Progressive,  Mr.  William  Chapman, 
national  affairs  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  that: 

At  least  sixteen  Federal  grand  Juries  are 
now  delving  Into  allegations  of  housing  cor- 
ruption. Federal  task  forces  which  Include 
agents  from  the  FBI.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  combing  the  files  In 
twenty-one  "target  cities"  Already,  the 
Justice  Department  reports,  there  have  been 
180  Indictments  involving  317  p>ersons  for 
fraud,  bribery,  and  other  crimes  associated 
with  HUD'S  Inner-city  programs  for  the 
poor. 

In  both  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  the 
criminality  did  not  consist  merely  of  iso- 
lated cases  of  corruption  by  a  few  fraudulent 
middlemen;  It  was  systematic  thievery  in- 
volving rich  realtors,  FHA  bosses,  lenders, 
minor  appraisers,  and  Inspectors.  "It's  un- 
believable what  went  on  In  this  city."  Dep- 
uty U.S.  Attorney  John  Housner  said  In 
Detroit.  "Paying  bribes  was  Just  like  deliver- 
ing the  mall.  It  was  a  dally  phenomenon." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  title  II  of  this  bill 
to  make  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress  by  promoting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  housing  programs 
and  the  eflBciency  and  fairness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  through 
the  means  of  the  annual  General  Ac- 
counting OfHce  review  of  these  programs. 
Such  a  review  would  include : 

First,  an  evaluation  of  the  housing 
programs  involved  in  order  to  determine 
whether  State,  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  have  adequately 
followed  applicable  comprehensive  hous- 
ing and  community  development  plans, 
whether  there  has  been  excessive  waste 
in  the  administration  of  such  programs, 
and  whether  the  funds  involved  have 
been  used  in  conformity  with  applicable 
civil  rights  legislation ; 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness and  fairness  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istration of  such  programs: 

Third,  a  determination  of  whether  the 
criteria  used  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  In  approving 
comprehensive  housing  and  community 
development  plans  are  adequate  and  ef- 
fectively enforced;  and 

Fourth,  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  administrative  or 
legislative  improvement  at  all  levels  of 
the  housing  programs  involved  as  the 
Comptroller  General  deems  advisable. 


This  review  would  not  only  make  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment more  accountable  to  Congress, 
but  also  would  provide  an  additional  in- 
centive to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  effectively 
administer  its  housing  programs.  The 
Greneral  Accounting  Office  would  be  di- 
rected to  complete  its  review  and  audit 
within  6  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  and 
any  preliminary  reports  would  be  sent  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  aimual  review  would 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  community 
which  the  Department  should  serve. 

This  bill  is  especially  important  if  we 
are  to  make  our  urban  areas  livable.  It 
is  essential  that  individuals  living  in  our 
cities,  or  individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income  residing  in  rural  areas,  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  and  incentive  to 
remain  in  their  communities. 

This  bill  will  provide  these  Americans 
with  the  financial  incentive  to  improve 
their  own  homes  and  give  needed  sta- 
bility to  our  urban  areas. 


LAW  DAY,  USA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  once  again  I  am 
reserving  a  special  order  for  May  1.  Law 
Day  USA.  Law  Day  has  been  set  aside 
by  joint  congre.ssional  resolution  and 
Presidential  proclamation  as  a  special 
day  for  the  American  people  to  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and   justice  under   law. 

This  country  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  we  are  a  nation  of  laws, 
not  of  men.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  a  reaffirmation  of  the  rule  of 
law  is  more  important  today  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  I  respectfully  in- 
vite all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
special  order  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
that  principle. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  END  TAX  LOOPHOLES  FOR  UN- 
NECESSARY BUSINESS  USE  DE- 
DUCTION OF  PERSONAL  RESI- 
DENCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vawik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  end  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  rapidly  growing  tax 
loophole  abuses  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  loophole  involved,  which  is 
generally  available  only  to  those  in  the 
higher  income  brackets,  involves  the  im- 
proper use  of  business  deductions  for  the 
expenses  of  depreciation  on  a  taxpayer's 
personal  residence.  The  loophole  was  one 
which  the  President  attempted  to  use  in 
his  San  Clemente  and  Key  Biscayne 
homes.  It  is  used  by  many  other  profes- 


sionals and  higher  income  persons  with 
"Aspen  ski  lodges"  and  "Florida  beach 
cottages."  It  is  beginning  to  cost  the 
Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Unless  legislation  is  enacted  soon,  the 
revenue  loss  from  the  increasing  and  im- 
proper use  of  business  deductions  on  per- 
sonal residences  could  cost  the  Treasur> 
billions. 

Basically,  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  reaffirms  the  intent  of  26 
U.S.C.  262  which  states — quite  simply — 
that: 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provk!ed  in 
this  chapter,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
lor  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 

My  bill — prepared  by  the  expert 
draftsmen  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation — would  spell 
out  and  clarify  the  exceptions  which 
would  be  permitted : 

The  ban  shall  not  apply  "with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  a  dwelling  (1)  which  consti- 
tutes an  office,  shop,  or  other  place  of  doing 
business  utilized  by  patients,  clients,  or  cus- 
tomers in  meeting  or  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payer in  the  normal  course  of  his  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business:  or  (2)  which  the  tax- 
payer operates  as  a  hotel,  rooming  hou.se,  or 
similar  establishment. 

In  other  words,  there  generally  will  be 
no  change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  a 
"Mom  and  Pop"  grocery  store  where  the 
owners  live  upstairs  or  in  the  back  room. 
There  should  be  no  change  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  physician  who  uses  the 
first  floor  of  his  home  as  his  office  and 
clinic. 

What  will  be  prohibited  is  the  attempt 
by,  say,  a  stockbroker  to  deduct  a  por- 
tion of  his  living  room  where  he  reads 
the  morning  Wall  Street  Journal.  Not 
only  will  this  amendment  prevent  this 
type  of  deduction  in  a  person's  principal 
residence,  but  it  will  also  prevent  that 
same  stockbroker  from  deducting  a  por- 
tion of  his  Martha's  Vineyard  summer 
home  because  he  uses  a  room  of  the  sum- 
mer home  to  keep  abreast  of  his  reading. 
The  legislation  Includes  one  other  im- 
portant section.  The  bill  provides  that  if 
rental  income  is  received  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  from  his  rental 
of  a  dwelling  which  is  used  as  a  personal 
residence,  the  ban  on  the  deduction  of 
expenses  for  the  maintenance,  care  and 
use  of  such  dwelling  shall  apply  "to  the 
extent  such  expenses  exceed  the  amount 
of  rents  received  minus  the  amount  of 
taxes  and  interest  on  indebtedness  which 
are  deductible  for  the  taxable  year  and 
attributable  to  such  dwelling."  Again, 
this  provision  is  designed  to  deter  the 
spreading  use  of  tax  provisions  to  finance 
second  homes  and  vacation  homes.  This 
provision  attempts  to  prevent  the  turn- 
ing of  homes  and  shelters  into  tax  shel- 
ters. 

Quoting  from  the  staff  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  "Examination  of  President 
Nixon's  Tax  Returns  for  1969  through 
1972,"  the  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  tax  law  governing  the  use  of  homes 
and  involving  business  expenses: 

Generally,  there  are  three  relevant  classi- 
flcatlons  of  these  expenses  [for  business  use 
deductions  for  personal  residences]  for  tax 
purposes:  (1)  expenMs  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business;  (2) 
expenses  incurred  for  the  production  of  In- 
come or  lor  the  management,  conservation. 
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or  maintenance  of  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income;  or  (3)  expenses  in- 
curred as  nondeductible  personal,  living,  and 
family  expenses.' 

Section  162  of  the  Code  allows  a  deduction 
for  "all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
p;\ld  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  business." 

With  respect  to  the  trade  and  business  de- 
ductions of  an  employee,  section  62(2)  of 
the  Code  provides  that  certain  of  these  ex- 
penses are  deductible  In  computing  adjusted 
gross  income.  Generally,  these  expenses  are 
for  (1)  expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  services  as  an 
employe©  under  a  reimbursement  or  expense 
account  allowance  with  his  employer;  (2) 
expenses  for  travel,  meals,  and  lodging, 
while  away  from  home.-  which  are  paid  or 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  services  as  an  employee;  (3)  transporta- 
tion expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  services  as  an  em- 
ployee; and  (4)  the  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses of  an  outside  salesman.  All  other 
"trade  or  business  expenses"  of  an  employee 
are  deductible  as  an  itemized  deduction  in 
computing  taxable  Income  rather  than  as  a 
deduction  in  computing  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  purposes  of  section  62  of  the  Code. 

Section  212  of  the  Code  allows,  for  in- 
dividuals only,  a  deduction  for  "all  the  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  (1)  for  the  produc- 
tion or  collection  of  income;  (2)  for  the 
management,  conservation,  or  maintenance 
of  property  held  for  tlie  production  of  in- 
come; or  (3)  In  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination, collection,  or  refund  of  any  tax." 

Section  262  of  the  Code  provides  that,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  personal,  living, 
or  family  expenses.  Personal  and  family  ex- 
penses for  which  a  deduction  is  expressly  al- 
lowed under  the  Code  Include,  for  example, 
certain  medical  and  dental  expenses,  certain 
household  and  dependent  care  services  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be 
gainfully  employed,  and  certain  moving  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  obtaining 
a  new  principal  place  of  work. 

Section  274  of  the  Code  provides  special 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  deductibility 
of  entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation 
expenses  which  would  otherwise  qualify  as 
a  trade  or  business  expense 

Section  167  of  the  Code  allows  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  depreciation  of  property  used 
in  a  trade  or  business  (as  in  Sec.  162)  or  held 
for  the  production  of  income  (as  in  Sec.  212) . 

Thus,  any  expense  or  depreciation 
amounts,  which  are  deducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, must  represent  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  either  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade 
or  business  or  for  the  production  of  income. 

As  the  Joint  Committee  pointed  out, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
quite  firm,  quite  concerned  about  limit- 
ing the  nature  of  deductions  available 
for  the  unnecessary  use  of  one's  home  as 
a  business  expense.  Again,  quoting  from 
the  Joint  Committee's  monumental  staff 
study: 

standards  under  which  employee  business 
expenses  are  determined  to  be  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  were  originally  rather  strictly  de- 
fined in  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings. 
However,  more  recently  court  decisions  have 
been  less  restrictive  than  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  position.  Given  the  status  of  the 
present  law,  it  is  not  always  clear  exactly 
which  standard  is  appropriate  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  es^loyee  business  expenses. 

With  respect  to  home  office  expenses,  the 
position  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
garding employee  business  expense  deduc- 
tions Is  that  such  expenses  must  be  required 
by  the  taxpayer's  employer  as  a  condition  of 
employment.  Revenue  Ruling  62-180,  1962-2 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


C.B.  52.  sets  forth  these  standards  as  they 
apply  to  determining  the  deductibility  of 
home  office  expenses.  That  revenue  ruling 
states: 

"An  employee  who.  as  a  condition  of  his 
employment,  is  required  to  provide  his  own 
space  and  facilities  for  performance  of  his 
duties  and  regularly  uses  a  portion  of  his 
personal  residence  for  that  purpose  may 
deduct  a  pro-rata  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  depreciation  on  his  resi- 
dence. However,  the  voluntarj-,  occasional,  or 
incidental  use  by  an  employee  of  a  part  of 
his  residence  in  connection  with  his  employ- 
ment does  not  entitle  him  to  a  business  ex- 
pense deduction  for  any  portion  of  the  de- 
preciation and  expenses  of  maintaining  his 
residence." 

Tlie  test  that  employee  expenses  cannot  be 
deducted  unless  they  are  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  was  affirmed  for  certain 
expenses  other  than  home  office  expenses  In 
Revenue  Ruling  70-474,  1970-2  C.B.  35,  which 
dealt  with  an  employee's  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  acquiring  uniforms.  In  that  ruling 
the  IRS  stated  that : 

"Generally,  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  uniforms  is  deductible  (by 
an  employee]  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense  under  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  If  the  uni- 
forms are  (U  specifically  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  and  (2)  Jdo  not  take 
the  place  of  regular  clothing]." 

However,  at  times  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  wavered  somewhat  from  the  "re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment  "  test  in 
arguments  before  courts  and  in  occasional 
revenue  rulings.  For  example,  In  Revenue 
Ruling  64-272,  1964-2  C.B.  55,  the  IRS  ruled 
that  a  college  professor  could  deduct  the  cost 
of  maintaining  an  office  at  home.  The  pro- 
fessor had  research  and  publication  duties  in 
addition  to  the  usual  lecture  and  teaching 
duties.  Because  the  college  did  not  furnish 
adequate  space  and  facilities  for  carrying  on 
such  research,  the  IRS  ruled  that  the  pro- 
fessor could  deduct  depreciation  on  a  portion 
of  the  maintenance  expense  for  his  personal 
residence.  Although  the  ruling  found  that 
It  was  necessary  that  the  professor  furnish 
his  own  facilities,  the  standard  implied  by 
this  ruling  appears  to  come  closer  to  a  test 
of  whether  the  expense  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  employe©  to  perform  his  Job  well  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  rather  than  wheth- 
er the  expenditure  is  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

Moreover,  in  a  recent  Tax  Court  case. 
Steven  A.  Bod-in,  60  T.C.  820  (1973),  the  IRS 
argued  that  an  employee  should  not  be 
allowed  deductions  for  a  home  office  because 
the  expense  "was  not  required  in  order  for 
the  1  taxpayer]  to  properly  perform  his  em- 
ployment duties."  According  to  the  IRS,  the 
taxpayer  must  prove  "that  the  nature  of  his 
duties  required  working  after  normal  work- 
ing hours  and  that  his  employer  failed  to 
provide  him  with  an  office  that  was  adequate 
and  reasonably  accessible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  work." 

However,  some  courts  which  have  heard 
this  issue  have  decided  that  a  less  restrictive 
standard  than  that  urged  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  appropriate.  In  the  Bodzin 
case  mentioned  above,  a  majority  of  the  Tax 
Court  held  that  (60  T.C,  at  825) 

"The  applicable  test  for  Judging  tlie  de- 
ductibility of  home  office  expenses  is  whether, 
like  any  other  business  expense,  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  office  in  the  home  is  appropriate 
and  helpful  under  all  the  circumstances." 

The  court  stated  that  a  finding  that  the 
home  office  was  simply  for  the  taxpayer's  per- 
sonal convenience  would  bar  a  deduction  if 
the  court  concluded  that  personal  conven- 
ience was  the  primary  reason  for  maintaining 
the  office.  Such  a  finding  would  displace  any 
conclusion  to  "appropriateness"  and  "help- 
fulness." 

The  IRS  is  presently  appealing  the  Bod-in 
case.  Thus,  whether  the  IRS  position  or  the 


position  taken  by  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Second  Circuit  will  become  generally  appli- 
cable to  all  taxpayers  is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Finally,  to  provide  some  idea  of  tlie 
type  of  problem  being  created  by  recent 
rulings.  I  would  like  to  include  at  thi.- 
point  in  the  Record,  some  examples  from 
a  bock  entitled,  "More  Tax  Tips  and  Tax 
Dodges  as  Reixjrted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. '  As  you  can  see.  the  courts  arc 
holding  that  one  may  get  a  tax  break  for 
watching  television  at  home  and.  in  es- 
sence, taking  work  home.  The  third  ex- 
ample explains  the  legal  problems  sur- 
rounding the  per.sonal  use-rental  use  of  a 
\acation  home. 

An  office  at  home  may  be  deducted  more 
easily  under  a  circuit  court  decision. 

When  an  employe  keeps  an  office  at  home 
the  IRS  has  restricted  any  deduction  for  ii.'- 
cost  to  someone  whose  employer  required  him 
to  do  so.  However,  the  Second  Circuit  ruled 
in  favor  of  a  television  time  salesman  for 
ABC  who  deducted  part  of  his  rent,  cleaninp 
expen.=es  and  electric  b:ll  He  used  a  small 
study  every  evening  to  plan  his  rounds  and 
watch  ads  on  ABC  and  competing  networks 

The  IRS  denied  the  deduction  because 
ABC  didn't  require  the  study.  If  the  sales- 
man wanted  to  work  late,  the  IRS  said,  the 
ABC  o^ce  was  open  and  little  more  tha:-. 
20  blocks  away.  But  the  circuit  court  said 
r.o  law  restricts  a  business  expense  to  an  oui- 
lay  required  by  one's  employer.  It  wa=; 
enough  for  the  expense  to  be  "appropriate 
and  helpful"  in  ones  work.  The  salesman 
had  to  see  as  much  TV  as  he  could,  the 
couri  said,  and  what  better  place  than  "in 
the  isolation  of  his  study  den"? 

The  salesman  originally  deducted  oiie- 
foiirth  the  expenses  of  a  four-room  apart- 
ment. But  a  lower  court  cut  the  deduction  to 
20'.  because  the  study  was  so  small.  (Newi 
v.  Commissioner.  U.S.  Ct.  of  Appeals.  2nd 
Clr..  1970.) 

And  office  at  home  is  ruled  deductible  for 
an  Insurance  man  over  IRS  objections. 

The  IRS  still  sticks  pretty  close  to  its  tra- 
ditional view  that  an  employed  person  can't 
deduct  an  office  in  his  home  unless  his  em- 
ployer requires  him  to  have  one.  But,  for- 
tunately for  people  who  work  at  home  and 
know  enough  to  challenge  the  IRS,  the  Tax 
Court  isn't  so  rigid.  It  says  only  that  •■-i 
home-office  must  be  "appropriate  and  help- 
ful under  the  circumstances." 

The  sales  superviser  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany worked  most  weekday  evenings  in  one 
room  of  his  home.  He  read  reports  and  some- 
times interviewed  prospective  salesmen.  The 
IRS  contended  the  room  duplicated  the 
man's  regular  office  at  his  company's  district 
headquarters  and  he  could  Just  as  well  have 
worked  there. 

But  the  Tax  Court  allowed  him  to  deduct 
80'.  of  the  cost  of  his  home  office.  (Gillis  v 
Commissioner.  T.  C.  Memo.  1973-96). 

A  court  rebuffs  an  effort  to  mix  business 
with  pleasure. 

It's  estimated  that  Americans  are  biuld- 
Ing  second  homes  at  better  than  150.000  a 
year.  But  the  Tax  Court  rejected  one  effort 
to  ease  tlie  expense  of  a  home-away-from- 
home.  A  couple  owned  a  $75,000  "cottage  "  ai 
Sea  Island,  Ga.,  which  they  used  four  month>= 
a  year  and  offered  for  rent  the  other  eight 
Rents  never  matched  cash  expenses  plus  de- 
preciation, however,  and  they  tried  to  de- 
duct the  difTerence  from  taxable  income 
(They  only  included  expenses  for  the  eicht 
months  ) 

The  Tax  Court  refused  the  deduction.  It 
said  the  couple  failed  to  show  any  Intcn' 
to  make  a  profit,  rather  than  simply  defra; 
expenses  It  noted  that  over  12  years,  actun! 
rentals  averaged  one  month  a  year.  But  the 
court  ducked  the  tougher  question  o' 
whether  a  property  could  be  u.sed  for  pleas- 
ure part   of  a  year  and  genuinely   run  for 
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profit    durtng    the    remainder.    (Carkhuff    v. 
Commlseloner,  T.  C.  Memo.  1969-66). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
HoiLse  of  Flepresentatives  considers  tax 
reform  legislation  this  year,  they  will  be 
able  to  adopt  this  important  amend- 
ment. 


April  SO,  197 i 


CONGRESSMAN     JOHN     BRADEMAS 
ADDRESSES  THE  INDIANA 

UNITED       METHODIST       CHURCH 
CONFERENCE  ON  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou:>e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas»  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAri.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  27.  1974.  I  had  the  privilege  of  de- 
livering the  keynote  address  at  a  state- 
wide convocation  of  the  Indiana  area  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  conference,  in  which,  via  closed 
circuit  television  3.000  clergy  and  lay 
leaders  throughout  Indiana  partici- 
pated, waa  In  response  to  the  United 
Methodist  Church  'Bishops'  Call  for 
Peace  and  Self-Development  of  Peo- 
ples." 

The  moderator  of  the  program  was 
the  Rev.  Ralph  T  Alton,  bishop  of  the 
Indiana  area  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

The  di.scussions  oiieinated  from  the 
rnmpus  of  Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  at  Indianapolis  and  were 
carried  live  via  the  Indiana  HiRher  Edu- 
cation Telecommunication  system  there 
and  to  12  other  SUUe  university  centers 
in  Bloomington.  Evansville,  Port 
Wayne,  Hammond.  Kokomo.  Lafayette, 
Muncie,  New  Albany.  South  Bend.  Terre 
Haute,  VIncennes.  and  Westville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  address  on  this  occasion: 

AODBESS  OF   CONGKES£MAN-   JoHN    BRAOEMAS  AT 

Unitkd  METHODisr  Chuech  Bishops'  Call 
FOR  Peacb  and  Ssxr-Dtviu.uPMENT  OF  Peu- 
puca,  Indlanafulis,  Ind  ,  April  27,  1974 
I  am  honored  to  have  b«<>n  invited  to  Join 
my  fellow  United  MeUiodLsts  throughout  In- 
diana for  this  discusElou  today  of    Peace  and 
Self- Development  of  Peoples". 

And  I  salute  Bishop  Ralph  Alton,  head  of 
the  Indiana  Area  of  our  church,  and  all  those 
inalght.  Imagination  and  commitment  have 
made  ptoaBlble  this  unusual  statewide  con- 
ference on  a  subject  that  Is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  mankind  and  that  should  be  of 
compelling  concern  to  Christians  everywhere. 

For  when  confronted  by  the  deepening  de- 
privation and  despair  of  the  peoples  of  the 
poor  nations  of  the  world,  we  cannot,  as 
Chrlstlan.s.  walk  by  on  the  other  side. 

Indeed,  our  ineetini,'  today  takes  place  In 
an  extraordinary  conte.xt. 

Leaders  of  this  country  and  of  other  coim- 
trles  of  the  world  have  in  only  r->rent  months 
and  weeks  and  days  given  voire  to  their  rising 
apprehension  about  the  situation  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  who 
are,  even  as  we  speak,  suffering  malnutri- 
tion and,  many,  even  starvation. 

Earlier  this  month,  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Hti.ry  Kiosinger;  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Uiiited  Nations.  Kurt  Waldhelm;  and  the 
ricsiacut  of  Algeria.  Hoiiarl  Boumediene  all 
addrpF.=fd  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  the  future  of  the  developing  world. 

Only  this  week  President  Nlxcn  sent  Con- 
gress his  foreign  aid  proposals. 

The  World  Bank  has  Just  published  a 
major  report  on  the  subject. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council,  an  In- 
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dependent,  nonprofit  organization  seeking  to 
Increase  American  understanding  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  headed  by  our  dlstln- 
gtshed  fellow  citizen  of  Indiana,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  U.  Hesburgh,  C.S  C  .  President  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has  Ju'^t  pub- 
llslied  a  most  valuable  volume  by  James  W. 
Howe  entlUed  The  US.  tmd  the  Developing 
World:  Agenda  for  Action.  1974  {Praeper  Pub- 
ILshers.  Inc  ,  New  York.  New  York). 

And  you  will  have  all  read  of  the  declara- 
tion presented  only  this  week  to  Secretary 
General  Waldhelm  by  the  British  author. 
C.  P.  Snow,  on  behalf  of  over  1000  world  lead- 
ers warnUig  of  "severe  malnutrition  of  hun- 
dreds of  minions  and  death  for  many  mil- 
lions" unless  the  governments  of  the  world 
act  .soon. 

It  Is  therefore  .surely  mo.st  appropriate 
that  we  a.s  Christians  should  addre.ss  our- 
selves to  the  whole  range  of  problems  that 
alTect  so  huge  a  percentage  of  the  worlds 
population. 

Only  yesterday  I  left  Washington.  DC, 
where  the  air  Is  heavy  with  talk  of  the  pos- 
.'-Ible  Impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon. 

IMPEACHMtNT    (iK    RICH    N ATJor;:;    BV     fOOB 
NATIONS 

But.  as  James  Reston  wrote  thLs  week  In 
the  New  York  Times;  In  New  York  at  the 
United  Nations.  'The  poor  nations  are 
drawing  up  the  articles  of  impeachment 
every  day   against    the   rich   nations" 

Article  I.  said  Reston.  will  charge  that 
one  of  every  three  children  born  In  most  na- 
tions dies  before  the  age  of  five. 

Article  II:  Those  who  survive  can  expect 
a  life  of  "deprlTatlon,  desperation,  and  deg- 
radation." But  It  win  be  mercifully  short — 
for  their  life  expectancy  la  only  30  years. 

Article  III:  One  of  the  worst  tragedies  In 
mankind's  history  unreels  even  now.  In  our 
time.  In  the  draught -stricken  ccRintrles  of 
Africa— Mauritania.  Mall,  Niger,  Chad, 
Upper   Volta,   and   Ethiopia. 

Article  rv,  said  Reston,  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Christian  West,  and  is  now  called 
the  Industrial  West,  is  systematically  cheat- 
ing poor  nations  by  buying  their  products 
cheaply  and  selling  their  own  at  inflated 
prices. 

Article  V:  Rich  nations  pay  their  workers 
between  ten  and  twenty  times  what  the  la- 
borers In  poor  countries  receive. 

The  bin  of  impeachment  Is  a  harsh  one, 
but   who  will   say  that  It   is  not  accurate? 

THE    GRIM    SITUATION 


And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
the  frustrations  of  the  Third  World  have 
reached  the  level  described  by  Mr.  Reston. 
Consider  that.  In  1971,  the  most  developed 
nation  in  the  world,  the  United  States,  had 
an  average  annual  Income  of  $5,000  per  per- 
.son,  whUe  the  2  3  billion  people  living  Ui  the 
under-developed  nations  had  a  yearly  per 
capita  Income  of  only  $212. 

Consider  that  40  i  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  exist  below  minimal  levels  of  nutri- 
tion, literacy,  and  health. 

Consider  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  International  Bank,  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  that  800  million  people  living  In  100 
underdeveloped  nations  "are  bcurely  on  the 
margin  of  life." 

And  consider  how  much  more  ierious  Is 
that  situation  today  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic evenu  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
Says  James  W.  Home,  author  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council  study.  Agenda  for 
Action:  1974; 

■By  midsummer  of  1973,  the  world  econ- 
omy was  In  tumult.  Global  food  scarcity, 
caused  by  a  combination  of  rising  affluence 
In  the  Industrial  countries,  population  In- 
crease In  the  poor  countries,  and  drought  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  had  become  a  dominant 
issue.  Grain  and  soybean  prices  doubled  and 
tripled — to  the  grave  detriment  of  the  poor- 
est people  In  the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and   Latin   America   and    to   the    benefit   of 


American  faimers  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  The  year  ended  with  the  energy 
shock,  as  the  combination  of  the  oil  embargo, 
production  cutbacks,  and  price  Increases 
threatened  the  world  economy  mere  than 
any  other  event  of  the  pa.'^t  quarter  cen- 
tury. " 

1  he  world  today  faces  the  lowest  reserves 
cf  grain  in  history  enough  on  hand  right 
now.   we  are  told,   for  but  27  days. 

And  the  tripled  price  cf  oil  used  to  ex- 
tract nitrate  fertilizer  from  the  air,  has  made. 
for  many,  fertilizer  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain at  any  price. 

As  a  conscciuence  of  these  and  other  de- 
velopn.ents.  the  world  l.~  now  moving  Into  an 
era  of  chronic  shortages  of  basic  foodstuffs 
sui.h  as  grains. 

James  P.  Grant,  Pie-ldent  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  predicts: 

"The  doubling  to  quadrupling  of  food  and 
energy  prices  dooms  millions  to  premature 
deaths  from  Increasd  malnutrition  and  even 
outright  starvation.  TTie  only  question,  and 
one  Amerlcuis  can  Influence,  Is;  how  many 
millions?" 

The  task.  then.  Is  enormous.  And  the 
shattering  domestic  problems  which  we  have 
been  experiencing  In  the  United  States  have 
pushed  into  the  background  the  fact  that 
800  million  people  are  living  "barely  on  the 
margin  of  life"  and  that  we  face  the  ap- 
palling prospect  of  millions  threatened  by, 
and  succtunblng  to,  famine. 

The  conditions  I  have  sketched  will  be  par- 
t.cularly  grim  for  the  people  living  in  what 
has  bce:i  described  as  the  "poorest  of  the 
poor  '  30  nations  by  Richard  Crltchfleld. 
whose  latest  book.  The  Golden  Bou-l  Be 
liroken,  published  by  the  Indiana  University 
Pre.s.s,  shows  the  impact  of  over-population 
on  Arab  Bedouins,  Africa:!  fishermen.  Indian 
farmers  and  Indonesian  urban  migrants. 

The  "poorest  of  the  poor"  live  in  South 
Aiia.  where  India  and  Ceylon  face  grim 
prospects. 

They  live  In  Africa,  where  Hve  years  of 
rclenUess  drought  resulted,  last  year  in 
deaths  of  100.000  people  In  the  sub-Saharan 
region  of  West  Africa  known  as  the  Sahel; 
and  they  live  In  the  Central  American- 
Caribbean  area. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  four  bUIloii 
population  Inhabits  these  thirty  nations. 
Economists  estimate  that  these  countries  will 
need  an  additional  $3  billion  annually  in  the 
next  several  years  In  order  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy, social  breakdown,  axul  widespread 
malnutrition  and  famine. 

We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  that 
Mahbus  Haq  of  the  World  Bank  should  have 
told  a  group  of  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
developUig  nations  are  growing  increasingly 
restive  and  frustrated  over  the  harsh  reality 
that  20';  of  the  world's  population  controU 
80':   of  Its  resources. 

Moreover,  although  developed  nations  now 
account  for  30";.  of  the  world's  population, 
by  the  year  2000.  the  proportion  may  drop 
to  10^;. 

Yet  Mahbus  Haq  was  raising  not  the  spec- 
ter of  a  •yellow  perU "  or  even  a  "muUl-hued 
peril."  Rather  he  was  warning  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  continuing  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  by  a  small  proport'on 
of  the  world  population  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  grows  poorer. 

THE     CASE     OF     INDIA 

Let  me  here  cite  the  case  of  India,  the 
laigest  democracy  In  the  world,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  lies  In  store. 

Here's  what  an  Indian  economist  said  re- 
cently; 

"Economic  success  In  this  country  alwavs 
has  amounted  to  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  This  year  the  wolf  is  halfway  Uuo  the 
house." 

"Of  coiuac,"  he  added  bitterly: 

"Mr.  Wolf  wlU  be  disappointed  because  he 
will  find  nothing  In  the  house  to  eat." 

Only  last  week.  In  a  special  report,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  noted; 
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For  India  this  Is  a  year  of  crushing  world 
price  pressures,  shattered  economic  plans, 
rampant  inflation,  stagnant  productivity, 
yawning  trade  and  budget  gaps,  public 
anger,  political  violence  and — most  alarming 
of  all — growing  fear  of  approaching  wide- 
spread hvmger.  "The  only  things  going  up 
these  days  are  prices  and  population."  an 
Indian  economic  planner  says. 

India  Is  also  a  stark  case  of  the  difficulties 
developed  nations  will  experience  In  attempt- 
ing to  help  resolve  some  of  these  problems — 
assuming  the  vrtll  exists  In  the  developed 
world. 

The  transportation  system  Is  inadequate 
for  the  delivery  of  food. 

The  bureaucracy  of  the  country  is  rife  with 
Incompetence  and  corruption. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  caste  system 
reminds  us  that  many  foreign  aid  programs 
In  the  past  have  benefitted  only  local  elites. 

Industrial  capacity  In  India  stagnants 
under  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  termed 
"vicious  circles"  In  which  steel  plants  com- 
plain of  InsufHclent  coal,  which  sits  outside 
mines  because  railways  don't  have  the  cars 
to  carry  It.  because  the  plants  manufacturing 
rolling  stock  complain  that  they  have  Insuf- 
ficient steel  to  build  the  cars. 

And  to  all  these  problems  that  face  the 
people  of  India  we  must  add  those  of  In- 
come redistribution,  land  reform  and  popu- 
lation control  as  well  as  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence In  the  political  process  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Although  I  realize  fully  that  merely  to 
recite  the  problems  facing  the  Third  World 
Is  not  to  solve  them,  I  take  It  as  given  that 
we  cannot  begin  effectively  to  attack  them 
until  we  have  first  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  difficulties. 

Let  me  now,  therefore,  turn  to  where  we 
are  today  In  our  own  country  with  respect  to 
assisting  the  Third  World  and  where  we 
might  be  going. 

It  wlU  not  shock  anyone  who  can  hear  me 
If  I  observe  that  foreign  aid  has  been  for 
some  time  unpopular  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  complain  of 
nations  which  have  benefitted  from  U.S.  aid, 
but,  unappreclatlve,  have  "bitten  the  hand 
that  fed  them"  by  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept Soviet  aid  as  well  and  by  not  always 
supporting  the  United  States'  viewpoint  on 
International  issues. 

Others  on  Capitol  HUl  have  charged  that 
foreign  aid  has  been  misspent  on  military 
equipment  and  the  training  of  repressive 
police  forces  and  not  on  developing  Indus- 
trial, technological  and  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. 

And,  I  confess,  I  share  some  of  these  criti- 
cisms, particularly  the  second  one. 

But  I  believe  there  are  some  steps  we  can 
take  substantially  to  Improve  our  develop- 
ment policy. 

We  must,  first,  greatly  expand  our  pro- 
grams of  bilateral  assistance  for  food  and 
nutrition,  population  planning,  health  and 
education  and  human  resources.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  Congress  last  year 
wrote  Just  these  mandates  Into  the  F>orelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

We  must  also  make  good  on  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's pledge  early  this  month  to  expand 
U.S.  technological  assistance  for  agricultural 
and  Industrial  development  In  the  under- 
developed world. 

As  part  of  our  trade  policy,  we  must  In- 
clude tariff  preferences  for  the  exports  of  de- 
veloping nations  as  well  as  most-favored  na- 
tion treatment  so  that  they  can  find  markets 
for  their  goods. 

We  must  seek  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
our  Pood  for  Peace  program  under  P.  L.  480, 
for  that  program  was  reduced  by  one -third 
this  year  and  the  President  is  requesting  for 
Fiscal  1975  a  further  cut  of  10  percent. 

Such  a  decrease,  given  the  doubling  of 
rice  and  other  grain  prices,  will  slash  in  half 
the  food  available  under  this  program. 


But,  In  addition  to  strengthening  our  bi- 
lateral aid  programs,  we  must  also  encourage 
far  greater  participation  on  the  port  of  all 
developed  nations  In  multilateral  develop- 
mental assistance. 

In  particular,  we  must  encourage  the  food 
and  oil  expyortlng  nations  to  pay  special  heed 
to  the  needs  of  the  most  vulnerable  nations. 

Here,  I  regret  to  note,  our  record  In  the 
United  States  is  not  impressive. 

CONGBESS    AND   IDA 

For,  In  what  Robert  McNamara  termed  "an 
unmitigated  disaster,"  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  January  defeated  the  Congres- 
sional authorization  needed  to  make  good  on 
the  United  States'  pledge  of  $380  million  an- 
nually for  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  .loft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank.  These  loans  are  used  for 
basic  development  requirements  of  underde- 
veloped nations  such  as  the  farm-to-market 
roads,  Irrigation,  and  electrification. 

HappUy,  earlier  this  week,  on  April  23,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved this  legislation  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate,  and  I  hope  the  House  can  be 
persuaded  to  change  its  mind. 

But  I  must  warn  you — since  I  presided 
over  the  debate  preceding  that  astonishing 
House  action — that  the  speeches  and  the 
votes  seemed  to  me  to  be  evidence  of  con- 
tinued distaste  for  foreign  aid,  Euid,  In  par- 
ticular, irritation  over  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  the  skyrocketing  price  of  petroleum. 

The  House  vote  demonstrated  as  well  the 
continuing  preoccupation  of  the  Nixon  White 
House  with  Watergate  and  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  the  Administration. 

For  the  President  neglected  to  lobby  for 
this  measure  when  his  action  might  have 
been  effective,  and  by  January  his  appeals 
held  little  sway,  even  with  members  of  his 
own  party. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  April  24  Mes- 
sage on  Foreign  Aid  included  several  sig- 
nificant Items  including,  most  particularly. 
a  request  for  $255.3  million  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  a  request 
for  $412  million  for  the  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I  should  tell  you  also  that  In  his  United 
Nations  address.  Secretary  Kissinger  pledged 
the  United  States  to  a  wide-ranging  multi- 
lateral effort.  He  promised  specifically  to  Join 
other  governments  to  rebuild  food  reserves, 
to  assign  priority  to  the  poor  nations  to  help 
them  boost  their  agricultural  production  and 
to  attempt  to  Increase  the  quantity  of  food 
aid  from  the  United  States  over  the  level  pro- 
vided last  year. 

The  Arab  oil  states  have  at  least  begun  to 
acknowledge  their  responsibilities  In  this  re- 
gard, by  extending  sizable  grants  and  credits 
to  other  Arab  nations,  creating  a  $300  million 
Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Devel- 
opment, and  a  $125  million  Fund  for  African 
Development. 

Clearly,  however,  the  newly  rich  nations  of 
the  Arab  oil  world  still  have  much  to  do. 

Let  me  add  that  the  U.N.  conference  on 
population,  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Bucha- 
rest In  August,  and  a  U.N.  food  conference, 
scheduled  for  November  In  Rome,  are  prom- 
ising opportunities  to  develop  the  kinds  of 
action  needed. 

It  was  In  large  part  In  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating constructive  action  at  these  confer- 
ences that  C.P.  Snow,  as  I  observed  earlier, 
presented  to  Secretary  General  Waldhelm 
the  declaration  demanding  action  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  In  order  to  prevent 
"severe  malnutrition  of  hundreds  of  millions 
and  death  for  many  millions." 

But  if  we  are  In  fact  to  have  such  action, 
clearly  the  United  States  of  America  must 
lead. 

THE    GAP   BETWEEN    U.S.    RHETORIC    AND   THE   TJ  S. 
BECORD 

For  I  must  here  echo  the  charge  of  the 
syndicated  columnist,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  who 
called  Dr.  Kissinger's  U.N.  speech  "disap- 
pointing." 


Compared  to  the  huge  Increases  in  military 
expenditures  which  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion requested  for  Fiscal  1975,  and  in  view  of 
the  sokring  prices  of  commodities  on  the 
world  market.  Dr.  Kissinger's  promises — and 
the  reality  quite  paltry  sums  which  Mr 
Nixon  Is  asking — fall  far  short  of  what  we  ir. 
this  great  and  wealthy  land  should  be  doing 
in  the  face  of  burgeoning  economic  and  nu- 
tritional disaster  around  the  globe. 

For  evidence  of  the  great  gap  between  our 
rhetoric  and  our  achievements  Is  the  follow- 
ing startling  figure:  as  a  percentage  of  Gros;- 
National  Product,  the  United  States  ranks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Industrialized  nations  in 
the  amounts  it  gives  to  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Or  to  look  at  It  another  way:  of  the  six- 
teen richest  countries  donating  funds  for  all 
development  assistance,  the  United  State.* 
ranks  14th  in  terms  of  the  relative  wealth  it 
devotes  to  this  cause. 

Surely  an  Administration  proud  of  its 
"firsts"  in  foreign  affairs  can  do  better— we 
must. 

And  although  I  have  today  centered  my 
attention  on  the  need  for  action  now  to  cope 
with  the  impact  on  the  poor  nations  of  the 
sudden  price  rises  of  food,  fuel,  and  fertil- 
izer, I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  lea\e 
the  impression  that  such  action  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  solutions  to  the 
more  basic  problems  of  the  world  economy 
that  leave  the  developing  countries  so  vul- 
nerable. 

And.  to  reiterate,  solutions  to  the  prog- 
ress— and  survival — of  these  countries  de- 
I>end  on  cooperative  efforts  by  the  Industrial- 
ized nations,  particularly  the  United  States. 
and  of  the  newly  rich  Arab  oil  producing 
stales. 

A.    SUMMARY 

Let  me  quickly  summarize. 

I  have  told  you  that  gra^e  shortages  of 
food  stocks  and  fertilizers,  high  prices,  rapid 
population  growth,  the  energy  crunch  and 
drought  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  factors  that 
spell  doom  for  many  human  beings  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  Century. 

I  have  told  you  that  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  two  billion  people  In  100  poor 
Nations  of  the  world  are  subsisting  on  the 
bare  margin  of  life 

I  have  told  you  that  we  In  the  Christi.nn 
West  are  watching  unfold  one  of  the  worst 
tragedies  in  human  history  as  famine  strikes 
country  after  country  across  Africa. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  despair  affecting  the 
great  country  of  India. 

And  I  have  told  you  that  the  hunger  that 
stalks  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  must  challenge  the  conscience 
of  Christians  everywhere. 

Finally,  I  have  told  you  that  although  the 
United  States  is  beginning  to  respond  affirm- 
atively, we  stlU  have  much  to  do. 

Surely,  therefore,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  churches  of  the  affluent.  Industrialized 
nations  have  a  responsibility — a  religious  re- 
sponsibility— to  encourage  the  governments 
of  their  countries  to  adopt  more  civilized  and 
enlightened  policies  toward  the  poor  nations. 

And  In  this  connection,  I  think  of  the  mes- 
sage I  heard  last  summer  in  Geneva  on  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Here  is  part  of  what  that  message,  pre- 
pared by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil, said: 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Jesus  begins  his 
ministry  by  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom,  quoting  the  words  of  the  prophet 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.  because 
he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to 
the  poor." 

But,  the  document  continues  by  observing 
that  today:  there  Is  bad  news  for  the  poor  all 
over  the  world — they  are  getting  poorer 
Those  who  are  oppressed  in  today's  world 
have  little  or  no  hope  of  liberation. 

And,  the  message  concludes: 

There  Is  therefore  no  doubt  that  our  task 
as  partners  with  Christ  is  a  world  historical 
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t«slc,  a  public,  political  responsibility  since 
It  concerns  his  kingdom.  The  whole  of  life 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  Is  the  sphere  of 
our  calling.  ...  It  Is  therefore  blblcally  right 
and  proper  that  the  World  CouncU  and  Its 
member  churches  should  be  concerned  about 
poverty,  oppression,  blindness  and  despair 
everywhere. 

This  Is  why  I  have  no  hesitation  In  urging 
upon  each  of  you,  whether  clergy  or  layman, 
a  course  of  political  action  motivated  by 
y^ur  religious  concern. 

Vou  should  be,  fir^t.  gettljig  in  touch 
uiUi  your  elected  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

You  should  tell  them  that  a  humane  and 
peaceful  world  depends  In  large  measure 
ufwn  the  compassionate  and  constructive 
response  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  deprivation  and  despair  that 
coDfrout  BO  many  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,    and   South    and   Central   America. 

You  should  tell  them  that  economic  and 
political  common  sense  requires  their  sup- 
port of  a  wise  and  far-siglited  developnieut 
policy. 

And  you  should  tell  them  that  Justice 
and  the  demands  of  the  Christian  con- 
science  requires    their    action. 

But  you  wlU  also,  l  hope,  as  United  Meth- 
odists, as  Christians,  also  be  witnesses  within 
your  own  communities  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
of  the  world — the  ministers  among  you  In 
your  sermons;  the  laymen  among;  you  in 
your   several    calling's. 

Pot.  In  the  words  once  again  of  th»  Gospel 
of  Lulce : 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  .me.  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  ^ood 
news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  Broclalm 
release  to  the  captives  and  reoov»-lng  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  set  at  litjerfy  those 
who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  th#  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord."  '. 
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TRANSIT  NEEDS  OP  DADE  COUNTY, 
FLA. 

'Mr.  PEPI»ER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, the  29th.  the  distinguished  mayor 
of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  a  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment of  the  Greater  Miami  area, 
Hon.  John  B.  Orr,  Jr.,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  and  made  an  exceptionally  able 
presentation  concerning  the  need  for 
public  transit  in  Dade  County,  Fla.  and 
the  necessity  of  very  substantial  Federal 
assistance  in  making  such  transit  pos- 
sible. 

Mayor  Orr  pointed  out  what  wpuld  be 
tlie  effect  of  an  adequate  public  transit 
system  upon  the  environment,  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  the  desirable  develop- 
ment of  the  aiea,  increa.-^ing  the  number 
of  jobs,  and  the  distribution  of  iiifome. 
Mayor  Orr  also  ably  defined  t|)e  re- 
quisites of  an  effective  public  tran^t  .sys- 
tem. It  was  Mayor  Orr's  opinion  ajid  the 
opinion  of  other  distmguished  payors 
who  appeared  with  him  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  contribute  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  establi.<;h- 
mcnt  of  effective  public  transit  gystems 
in  Liie  urban  areas  of  our  country — the 
oUier  oue-third  or  a  lesser  amount  to  be 
l>orne  by  the  urban  areas  or  by  them  and 
their  respective  States. 

Mayor  Orr  and  the  other  important 
mayors  emphasized  how  the  cities  of  the 
c  juntry  had  relied  upon  Uie  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  providing  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  providing!  efTective  public  transit  in 
the  cities  and  many  of  tbem  had  made 
commitments  upon  that  assumption 
which  unhappily  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shows  no  prospect  of  meeting. 

Mayor  Orr's  statement  upon  this  criti- 
cal subject  will  be  informative  and  stim- 
ulating to  all  who  read  it.  I.  therefore, 
include  Mayor  Orr's  statement  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these  re- 
marks: 

(Statenunt  of  the  Honorable  John  B.  Orr,  Jr  . 
Mayor  of  Mlaml-Dade  County,  Fla. ) 
Ptrm-ic  T>Anrsrr  i?«  Dade  Cottntt.  Fiji. 
Urbanized    Dade    County    is   an    American 
city,  built  this  century,  of  1.3  million,  with 
relatively  low  density  development  spread  In 
a  long   thin   pattern   along   the   coast   coral 
ridge.  Though  there  Is  a  downtown,  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  of  Miami.  It  provides 
only  a.c  of  the  Jobs.  There  are  12  other  main 
employment    centers    scattered    throughout 
the  urbanized  area. 

The  County  has  completed  its  urban  free- 
ways. These  roads  are  badly  overcrowded.  In 
1972.  there  were  at  least  50  miles  of  arterial 
streets  and  freeways  carrying  150',,  of  their 
designed  capacity,  and  at  least  100  other 
miles  of  arterials  carrying  115',,  of  capacity. 
Since  1972,  vehicle  registration  and  gasoline 
consumption,  and  therefore  miles  driven, 
have  tncrea-sed  18',;  ,  and  almost  no  new  road.s 
have  been  opened.  This  overcrowding  reduces 
speed  and  Increases  accidents.  In  rush  hours, 
llie  aver.ifje  automobile  sftced  is  11-12  m.p.h. 
The  bus  system  is  publicly  owned  and  has 
been  gradually  Improving  service.  But  buses 
currently  do  not  provide  adequate  transpor- 
tation. The  running  times  are  slow— their 
average  speed  Is  11  ni.p.h.— and  service  be- 
tween many  points  is  not  available. 

We  have  a  transportation  ••problem"  in 
Dade  County.  Mobility  is  limited.  Inefficient, 
slow  and  expensive.  The  large  elderly  popu- 
lation, m.-uiy  of  whom  cannot  drive,  and  Uie 
poor  and  the  young  who  do  not  have  cars, 
p.re  severely  restricted  In  their  mobUlty.  Our 
transportation  facilities  consume  too  much 
space — 40,0  of  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict— consume  too  much  fuel,  and  cause  ris- 
ing levels  of  air  and  noise  pollution. 

In  trying  to  solve  our  transportation  prob- 
lem, we  set  out  the  following  objectives  for 
pubiic  tran.«.portation: 

1.    XnANSI'ORTATION 

We  w:uit  to  enable  all  residents  and  visitors 
to  travel  to  all  points  in  the  urban  area 
safely,  with  a  rea.>;onable  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  We  are  especially  concerned 
.Tbout  mobility  for  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  the 
young,  the  poor  nnd  visitors. 

2.    ENVIRONMENT 

We  Intend  to  reduce  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion caused  by  transportation  and  to  mini- 
mi7.e  the  amount  of  land  surface  devoted  to 
liansportation.  We  intend  to  keep  our  air 
V.  ithin  I  lie  federal  ambient  air  quality  siaad- 
iirda. 

3.   K.seauv 


We  want  to  reduce  fuel  consumption  while 
Improvink;  niobilltv.  Dvirins^  the  gasoline 
shortage  in  the  winter  of  1974.  our  area  had 
a  aS'n  shortfall.  We  are  especially  dependent 
on  Imported  oil  and  oil  products.  We  would 
like,  at  the  least,  for  the  Increase  in  fuel 
consumption  to  lag  behind  population 
(.Towth.  We  aim  fcr  an  absolute  reduction  In 
uici  con.numptlon. 

4.     DEVELOPMENT 

Wp  Intend  for  public  transportation  to 
influence  development  patterns  toward  the 
fjilowliig  goals: 

(a)  Urban  f^jrawl  .-Uinuld  be  contained  and 
.■Ii.ippd  into  efflclent  service  unit.^. 

(b>  Vacant  land  between  fragmented  res- 
idential areas  should  be  developed  and  pop- 
ulation densities  surrounding  urlian  cores 
•■jliould  be  increased. 


(c)  Declining  urban  areas  should  be  re- 
vitalized, the  spread  of  blight  should  be 
stopped,  and  slums  and  decay  should  be  elim- 
inated. (In  thU  regard,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  surveys  showed  two  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  Watts  riot  were  the 
physical  Isolation  of  the  area  and  tlie  ab- 
sence  of   public   transportation.) 

(d)  We  intend  for  Improved  public  trans- 
portation to  facUltate  the  dispersal  of  racial 
and  ethnic  ghettoes. 

5.    ECONOMIC    OPPOaTUNITlKS 

Improved  public  transportation  should 
make  more  Jobs  accessible  to  more  people. 

e.    INCOME    REDISTRIBUTION 

Today  It  Is  the  poor  who  ride  the  buses. 
The  improvement  of  transit  will  Increase  the 
value  of  this  good  to  these  riders.  Since  »e 
will  finance  these  Improvements  by  ad  val- 
orem property  taxes  and  by  federal  Income 
taxes,  and  will  not  raise  the  fare,  there  will 
be   a  redistribution  of  Income. 

We  aim  for  and  project  a  six-fold  Uicrease 
over  current  public  transportation  rlderjhip. 

We  have  specific  standards  for  the  near 
term  improvement  of  bus  service: 

(a)  Provision  of  bus  service  countywlde. 
with  bus  route  spacing  determined  by  pop- 
ulation  density  and  auto  ownership  "levels; 

(b)  Seat  avaUlbUlty  to  all  express  service 
patrons,  and  to  all  local  route  patrons  ex- 
cept during  peak  hours; 

(c)  Guaranteed  bus  service  at  least  every 
hour  on  all  routes,  and  local  bus  service  at 
least  every  20  minutes  during  the  peak 
period; 

(d)  Assurance  that  a  high  percentage  of 
buses  operate  on  time— at  least  90  ;  on  mf<;t 
routes: 

(e)  Operation  of  unprofitable  routes,  .s^ib- 
Ject  to  specific  patronage  criteria; 

(f)  Maintenance  of  the  current  SO**  bus 
fare: 

(g)  Evaluation  of  Dade  County  transit 
performance  against  other  svstems  nation- 
wide on  a  periodic  basis. 

In  measuring  solutions  to  our  transporta- 
tion problem  by  our  objectives,  we  deter- 
mined that  we  cannot  put  additional  reli- 
ance on  the  automobile.  Even  assuming  a 
massive  switch  to  smaller  cars,  and  economi- 
cal non-poUutlng  engines,  reliance  on  the 
automobUe  would  fall  to  meet  our  objectives 
in  the  following  parUculars: 

(a)  We  would  need  more  roads  and  there- 
fore more  land.  Smaller  cars  reduce  conges- 
tion to  some  degree,  but  no  Increase  In  traffic 
could  be  accommodated  on  existing  roads. 

(b)  Noise  poUutlon   would   be  increased. 

(c)  Fuel  emciency,  though  improved,  could 
not  approach  the  levels  that  public  transit 
can  att.^ni. 

(d)  The  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly, 
the  infirm,  the  poor  and  the  young  will  not 
be  met. 

We  derided  upon  a  system  with  the  follow- 

ii'fi  ci>mpone:Us: 

(a I  A  53.7  mile  rapid  transit  system  oper- 
aiint;  on  an  exclusive  (.^uldeway  wirh  54 
stations  serving  the  major  travel  desires  of 
county  residents. 

(bi  A  system  of  trunk  line  bus  routes 
operating,  on  expressways  and  arterial  streets 
;o  .-er\e  arms  of  the  county  not  directly 
-served  by  rapid  transit. 

(C)  A  networlc  of  feeder  bii.s  routes  com- 
plementing the  trunk  line  bus  routes  and 
.serving  rapid  transit  stations. 

(d)  •  M:;il-systemb^^  within  major  trafflc 
generating  areas  providing  increa.sed  cir- 
culation and  distribution  to  nearby  rapid 
transit  stations. 

We  cho.se  this  form  of  public  tmn.spcrta- 
tirn   by  a   cost  benefit   approach   that  con- 
.sldered  speed,  capacity,  safety,  noise  and  air 
polluflo!).    comfort,    fuel    con.snmptlon    and 
usefulnes';  to  the  Infirm  and  elderly. 
l.Cost 
(a)   Guideway  vs.  Freeways 
Fixed   guideways   are  cheaper   than   Irec- 
way.s.    Pour   lane    urban    freeways    In    Dade 
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f^V^m  ^nn 'L'f'i'iTJ'nn  ""*■  *  *f,'^^**'  '■  ^"^^  consiimptUm  in  1951  with  a  major  In  Journalism  manage- 

ci^dlSLTS^lonTwVlrT^^wn'^  .w'*^.™  *^'  P'^'^l^  transportation  1.  far  more  eco-  ment-*  apilt  between  Journalism  and  bt^- 

tl^hl^J^.^rfio^^.,^!  ^  -^   K^  ■  *^^  ^on^o»l  th*n  the  private  car.  We  did  not  see  ^^  administration. 

^^^t  To la^  for  II  m^i„^  npr  ^,t*  *  substantive  dlffefence  between  bus  and  rail.  Following  graduation  Mrs.  Kassewitz  took 

fuels.  Company.   She  was  In  charge  of  producing 

(b)   Guideways  vs.  Buses  -We  are  aware  of  the  conventional  wisdom  niaterial  for  the  print  media. 

If   an  exclusive   guideway   were  built   for  tbat  fixed  guideway  systems  can  only  work  After  a  time  she  moved  to   tcantmi  city 

buses,  it  would  need  to  be  40'  wide,  com-  where  there  are  highly  concentrated  Central  aJ^d  began  working  with  an  advertising  agen- 

pared  to  22'  for  rail.  The  capital  costs  would  Business  Districts  and  high  density  reslden-  cy  dealing  with  car  sales,  road  equipment  and 

be  comparable.  tlal  development.  We  are  convinced  that  only  fork  lift  truciM. 

The  rail  cars  cost  more  than  buses.  Our  ^   fixed   guideway   system   can    achieve   the  During  this  period  one  of  the  "bridges"  in 

380  vehicles  wlU  cost  $225,000  each,  and  wm  speed,  service  and  environmental  character-  ^^s.   Kassewitz'    life   began   to  build   which 

seat  about  70.  A  new  bus  today  costs  (38,000  Istlcs  necessary  for  success  In  our  area  ac-  ultimately   led   her   to   Dade  County, 

and  seats  about  60.  The  rail  car  will  be  depre-  cording  to  our  objectives.  My  grandfather  many  years  ago  purchased 

cUted  over  20  years  whUe  the  bus  has  an  response   to   specific   QtrESTioNs   submitted  *^®  Magnolia  Arcade  in  St.  Petersburg, '  she 

aconomlc  life  of  only  10.  Nevertheless,  the  rail  by    congressman    -wiixiam    s     moorhead  ^^^'  '  *"•*  ^^  ***"*  always  wanted  to  come  to 

car  costs  $160  per  seat  per  year  while  the  chairman,    ttrban    affaixs    stJBcoMMn-TEE'  ^o^lda.  Unfortunately,  he  died  before  reallz- 

buB  costs  about  $85.  not  covered  m  the  roRMAi.  statement  ^^  ^^  dream.  But  my  brother  Dick,  whUe 

While  capital  costs  are  higher,  operating  ^.^e    Metro    Tr«n«if     A,it>,„,it^    «,.-~t-=  "^  ***  ^  Kansas,  decided  to  transfer  to  the 

"^A          .        *H       .,         .  '^'''^•'"K   54.6  million  passengers,  mde^hlp  I^'^L  ^                  "^'"^    ^'^    '""''^^    "^ 

An  automated  rail   system  will  cost  only  was  up  3.3  "Ti    In  FY  1971-72  over  the  prior  r^.^f^:         ♦                .             .,               _ 

41%  of  What  buses  cost  to  operate-^*  per  year.  This  was  the  first  Increase  since  a  fare  °^,  * t^^^.  J't     ^^"""^   in   Florida, 

vehicle   mile   compared   to   $1.11    for   buses,  rise  in  1968  supposedly  to  visit  her  brother  and  sister- 

The    raU    Tehicles    are    substantially    larger  The  subsidy  for  FY  1973-74  is  t4  025  000  ^"^^^'  **^-  Kassewitz  actively  sought  out 

than  buses.  The  reason  for  this  la  the  labor  an   Increase  of  27^.    over  the  *3  170  000   In  ?.^*  ^^"'/J"^™^?*-    ^^    ^'^'^^    *   ^°^    '*"'' 

intenalveneaa  of  busea.  When  you  add  capac-  FY  1972-73.  The  sources  for  the  subsidy  are  ZJ"      ,   Advertising   and    in    19o6    moved    to 

Ity,  you  add  drivers  to  the  same  extent.  Labor  as  follows-  MiamL 

costs  are  61*  of  the  bus  costs  of  $1.11  per  "Grant  did  a  lot  of  work  for  Florida  Power 

mile.  With  raU,  labor  cost*  are  56%  of  rail      Seven  cent  gas  tax $2,950,000  and  Light,'  she  recaUed,  'and  I  had  to  learn 

operations,  26*  of  46<'.                                              Federal  revenue  sharing 1,000,000  to   WTlte   about   electricity.   It   was   quite    a 

2    Carmcitv  *^"^'     ''"^      (general     operating  switch    from    my    old    days    with    the    gas 

.     ■        '^    "                                          fund)     75,000  company." 

A  four  lane  freeway  can  carry  10,000  per-                                                                   she  worked  for  the  Grant  agency  for  two 

sons  per  hour,   assuming   a   normal   mix   of                  ToUl    4,025,000  and   a    half    years,    during    which    time    she 

lZ!^rtlf^''p^^^L'^^V^r.lt^o^'l  Since  It  Is  Intended  to  hold  the  30.  fare  ^^l^f  f^/r  dTat^of'^^'V,'^"  ^t?"  ^^^^^ 

«  n^for  a  capacity  of^3.500  persons  ^^r  ""^  -'"«  that  fare  does  not  cover  operating  £"ofhe,  Irei  of  the  Grant' one^Itio"^ 

hour  at  several  points.  <^osts,  increases  In  service  wUl  probably  entaU  ^..^^"  ^Slf,  °f  ,>^^  ^^^""^  operation 

,    „        .  increased  subsidies.  When  FP&L  asked  me  to  come  back  and 

_.                         ^-  ^P^^^  At  the  present  time,  a  high  percentage  of  '^■^^[^^^°Py  for   them   I   declined,   realizing 

The  average  speed  of  a  rail  system  can  be  public  transit  riders  are  the  poor  the  elderly  ^^  ^  '°^'^"  ^^^  extroverted  atmosphere  of 

23  m.p.h..  with  no  reduction  In  rush  hour,  the  voung  and  visitors.  Ten  percent  of  bus  P"'^'l=  relations,"  she  said. 

The  average  speed  for  all   buses  now  is   11  riders  are  non-residents.  We  Intend  to  Im-  ^^^   Joined    the   Florida   Public   Relations 

m.pJi.   This   Is   reduced   somewhat   in   rush  prove  transportation  services  for  these  rider  Associates,  The  Advertising  Club  of  Greater 

hours.  Bus  speeds  can  be  Improved  on  some  groups    and    to    attract    riders    from    new  Miami  and  Women  in  Commimlcations  (for- 

routes  by  making  express  lanee  and  bus-only  groups.  merly  Theta  Sigma  Phi),  when  her  Interest 

lanes,    but    the    opportunities    are    limited.  -^^-^^^^._^^  i"  public  relations  was  triggered.  In  1959  sl;e 

Without  exclusive  guideways,  buses  must  use  became  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  board 

city  streets  to  pick  up  and  discharge  pas-  ALWAYS  SEARCHING  FOR  GOALS  "'    directors    for    the    Advertising    Club    cf 

sengers.  The  average  automobUe  speed  Is  23  .-.,       dtodtt-d        i    ^         j  Greater  Miami. 

m.p.h.,  but  In  rush  hour  this  is  lowered  to  *^^    i'tFFi.R   asked    and    was    given  in  i960  she  became  an  Account  Executive 

the  11-12  m.pJti.  level  of  buses.  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tilis  with  BuUdorama  under  Venn-Cole  and  Asso- 

Currently,  the  bus  trip  the  length  of  Ml-  POint  in  the  RECORD  and  to  include  ex-  elates  and  worked  with  her  first  secretary. 

ami  Beach  takes  one  hour.  Guideway  transit  traneous  matter.)  Together  they  put  out  a  bilingual  newsletter 

can  schedule  18  minutes.  There  Is  little  op-  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  ^^  was  during  this  time  that  she  met  her 

portunlty  for   improving  bus  schedules  on  most  Vital  ladies  of  the  Greater  Miami  husband— Jack   Kassewitz,    now    chief   edi- 

this  route.  Miami  Beach  to  downtown  Miami  area    indeed  Florida  and  the  roimtrv    1^  ^orial  vwlter  for  The  Miami  News. 

now  takes  45  minutes  by  bus.  The  transit  S,„f^  ^afriln'fi^rt.,^!!?  ^     country,  is  .„^^^                                     recalled    "l  u^ed 

will  take  less  than  20.  ^^^  ^^^^\^^^^^  °^  conunumca-  to  walk  into  The  Miami  Ne^wlth  sUies 

4.  service  Jj°°s  ^"^  ^he  Metro  Government  of  Dade  i  was  awed  by  the  size  of  th^cny  ro^^  m 

Fixed  guideway  cars  are  smoother  in  ride  fiT^  and  Wife  of  Jack  Kassewitz,  chief  both  The  Miami  Herald  and  The  News.  Jack 

and  are  roomier.  They  are  easier  for  the  In-  ^°^"^"^1  writer  of  the  Miami  News.  Mrs.  used  to  sit  near  the  entrance  when  I  walked 

firm  because  there  are  no  steps.  Kassewitz  is  a  dynamic  lady  who  has  had  ^  '^<^  he  always  had  such  a  bright  smile  and 

5  Pollution  an  exciting  career  in  civic  affairs,  In  busi-  friendly  heiio.  He  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 

With  ,,,.oe»„f  f^„>,„  ,         w                   .  ness,  and  In  government;  also  as  a  wife  Papers  special  sections  at  the  time." 

moralr^ouu  lon'^^d'^I'e  muuTpir^l.^^  ^^^  ^°«^e^'  One  thing  tl5kt  SstSfgSiISs  He'-nro^ot d  f  i  ''T  ^«f-  — ting  Ruth, 

make   aba'lement   omc^u  TT^uTl^l  ^er.  as  a  friend  says,  is  that  she  is  al-  wU'Tn^Thai^e    of '"the    Pa^de    o7  Home! 

tem  produces  poUutlon  at  only  one  source,  ^ays     learning,     always     searching     for  tl^„gh  BuU^rama 

^  ,?*'*^*'"^''  ^  simplified.  Bus  poUutlon  Is  higher  goals.  Mr.  Kassewitz  is  a  stimulat-  -He  used  to  come  up  and  see  me  and  dur- 

emltted  Where  people  are,  while  electric  gen-  Ing    example    of    women    who    can    be    a  Ing  the  weekend  of  the  opening  he  proposed   " 

con^nJ^^^nZlJ"''''^''''  •'^"^   ''°™  ^°^''y  ^*'^'  »  ^°^  ^e  and  mother,  and  Oa   July  28,   1962.  Ruth   became  ^»^s':^Tack 

B^s^mS  never^   as   oniet  «   th»   r   ■,  ^^^  '"^''^  ^  distinguished  career  and  con-  Kassewitz. 

c^   WltH  r^l  or  ^bl^s?st^m  The  source  ^"''"^   '""^^   *°   ^^e   betterment   of  her  ^^^^  Bin  Venn  began  his  own  corporation 

ofnol^lsrei^ve^frSt^rSestriai^and  community.    State,    and    country.    Mr.  and  Mrs  Kassewlt^  became  an  executive  vice 

residences.            «»  ^^om  the  pedestrians  and  gpeaker.  I  include  the  very  Interesting  f^f^f*  '^  ^""^J,^"^  Corporation.  One  of 

cars  WUl  always  produce  more  noise  pol-  article  appearing  in  the  March  3,   1974  Sorat!fnTar^ndil^rnubHc%'^l«„'n^^ 

lutlon.  even  if  engines  can  be  made  clea^.  issue  of  the  Coral  Gables  Times-Guide  Srns  Tn  the  ^fnSl^^'-i^L'^"^'  Ton^ 

6.  Land  use  about  Mrs.  Kassewitz  in  the  Record  im-  struction  of  stui  yet  another  "bridge"  in  her 

Freeways  use  four  times  as  much  land  as  a  mediately  following  my  remarks :  li^e. 

fixed   guideway.   The   new   cable  technology  She  Is  Always  LEAnmNO    Searching  for  ^^  ^^  during  this  time  that  she  met  ar- 

can  utUlze  existing  right  of  way  requiring  Goals  chitect  Ed   Grafton,   then  president  of   the 

very   Uttle   new   land.    Guldevirays   for   buses  /=„  AnnpttP  Wr(n\  American    Institute   of   Architects.    In    1969 

need  to  be  wider  than  for  rail.  ,.,^                ,    >  '^""^Lte  crin)  Grafton   offered   her  a  position   as  Director 

7.  Safety  .k      ^^  people  say  they  believe  that  every-  of  Communications  In  his  firm.  Her  Job  was 

^T™         „  ^^'^  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University         "Ed  was  busy  working  with  the  then  Model 
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cities  Director  Oordon  Johnson  to  get  fund- 
ing for  the  project,"  Mrs.  Kassewltz  said. 
"They  were  up  agalnfit  a  deadline  and  needed 
.someone  to  coordinate  the  material  and  have 
It  ready  on  time.  I  was  selected.  I  hired  sev- 
eral Kelly  Olrls  and  together  we  typed  the 
paperwork  and  got  It  off  to  Atlanta." 

Her  efficient  handling  of  the  Model  Cities 
paperwork  was  never  forgotten  and  later 
Johnson  asked  her  to  become  the  first  Di- 
rector of  Communications  for  HUD. 

"I  created  their  department."  she  said.  "It 
was  a  marvelous  challenge  and  a  great  posi- 
tion. The  Information  I  learned  during  those 
two  years  was  Invaluable." 

County  Manager  Ray  Ooode  met  Mrs.  Kas- 
sewlU  during  this  time  and  when  he  decided 
that  Metro  needed  its  own  office  of  commu- 
nications, Mrs.  Kassewltz  was  asked  to  head 
the  department,  crossing  another  "bridge." 
"This  position  Is  the  most  challenging  I 
have  ever  held."  she  said.  "Feeling  as  I  do 
that  Metro  Is  doing  a  good  job  for  the  peo- 
ple, It  Is  not  difficult  for  me  to  attempt  to 
convey  this  to  the  people.  The  methods  and 
wherefores,  however,  are  a  challenge." 

Although  her  husband'-:  Job  and  her  posi- 
tion could  cause  conflict  In  many  homes. 
Mrs.  Kassewltz  said  that  this  has  never  been 
a  problem  In  their  lives.  Neither  have  their 
different  religious  backgrounds.  Mrs.  Kas- 
sewltz belongs  to  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Jack  Kassewltz  Is  Jewish. 

"I  work  hard  for  my  church  and  Jack  at- 
tends our  'stately'  events.  At  other  times  we 
go  to  synagogue  together.  I  think  our  mar- 
riage haa  helped  to  unite  a  lot  of  people  of 
varying  back^xjunds." 

Always  learning  and  searching  for  higher 
goals,  Mrs.  Kassewltz  Is  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Miami  Women's  Guild. 

"I  Just  believe  that  I  should  be  active  In 
my  community,"  she  said. 


ENERGY  NEEDS:    THE  DILEMMA 
AND  THE  OPTIONS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pages  of  this  Record  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  been  stuffed  with  in- 
formation on  the  energy  crisis  and  re- 
lated matters.  I  would  hope  by  this  time 
that  Members  of  this  body  would  feel  as 
I  do  that  the  available  information  has 
been  aired  publicly  and  that  consider- 
able discretion  should  be  used  in  adding 
to  that  compilation.  The  more  recent  en- 
tries In  the  Record  concerning  energy 
have  rightfully  called  for  action  rather 
than  continued  debate. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  one 
finds  that  a  particular  article,  speech,  or 
editorial  states  perhaps  more  succinctly 
than  earlier  writings  the  real  heart  of 
the  problem  that  must  be  addressed.  I 
have  found  that  the  recent  article,  "The 
Hard  Energy  Choices  Ahead."  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Lapp  in  the  April  23,  1974,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  is  a  scholarly  and  well- 
considered  presentation  of  the  dilemma 
with  which  we  are  faced  and  the  realistic 
alternatives  that  lie  before  us.  Dr.  Lapp's 
article  is  one  o:  practicality  and  good 
sense.  It  is  quite  imlike  some  of  the  wTit- 
ings  which  are  quite  plentiful  these  days 
by  persons  whose  heads  are  in  the  clouds 
and  who  proclaim  that  our  salvation  lies 
in  the  immediate  utilization  of  wind- 
mills floating  in  the  Atlantic,  solar  panels 
coverings  of  our  Southwestern  States  and 
burning  of  garbage  and  other  waste 
materials  to  make  up  our  electrical  en- 


ergy deficits.  I  am  not  saying  that  some 
of  these  approaches  should  not  be  con- 
sidered and  do  not  have  their  proper 
place.  I  suspect  that  some  portion  of  our 
future  electrical  needs  may  well  be  filled 
by  the  utilization  of  such  longer  range 
developments.  Our  most  immediate 
needs,  however,  cannot  be  solved  by  re- 
search and  development.  They  must  be 
solved  by  utilization  not  only  of  proven 
techniques  but  techniques  which  our  in- 
dustrial capability  can  bring  into  re- 
ality— in  the  form  of  operating  electric 
powerplants — in  rather  short  order.  In 
large  part,  therefore,  we  must  depend 
upon  coal  and  nuclear  power  to  compen- 
sate for  oil  shortages  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced recently  and  whicli  In  all  likeli- 
hood we  will  continue  to  experience. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  fine 
article  by  Dr.  Lapp : 

Tire  Hard  Enerct  Choices  Ahead 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 
The  United  States  Is  entering  a  disquiet- 
ing new  era  in  Its  economic  history.  We 
are  moving  out  of  an  era  when  energy  was 
easy  to  find  and  easy  to  exploit — a  funda- 
mental development  whose  Implications  will 
reach  well  Into  the  2l8t  Century. 

The  Arab  oU  embargo  has  ended,  the  long 
lines  at  the  service  stations  have  disappeared 
at  least  temporarily  and  the  short-run 
"energy  crisis"  has  eased.  Yet  we  remain  an 
energy-short  nation  even  now  and  the  long- 
run  trends  are  not  comforting.  An  analysis 
of  this  nation's  future  energy  needs  leads 
Inevitably  to  these  conclusions: 

— There  Is  no  way  we  can  meet  the  self- 
sufficiency  goals  of  "Project  Independence  " 
by  President  Nixon's  1980  deadline,  and 
probably  not  even  by  1986.  Dependence  on 
foreign  oil  will  be  a  brutal  fact  of  life  for  at 
least  a  decade,  more  likely  two. 

— There  Is  no  way  we  can  sustain  the 
giddy  growth  rates  In  energy  consumption 
of  recent  years.  Even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances energy  conservation  Is  going  to 
be  mandatory.  We  are  going  to  have  to  adapt 
our  transportation  system — Indeed  our 
whole  system  of  generating  and  using 
energy — to  an  age  of  energy  scarcity,  and 
this  wlU  require  a  whole  series  of  profound 
poUtlcal  and  economic  adjustments. 

— There  Is  no  alternative,  In  the  long  run, 
to  primary  reliance  for  our  energy  needs  upon 
coal  and  atomic  power.  Simultaneously,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  move  toward  an  "all- 
electric"  economy,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent 
of  eventually  substituting  electric  automo- 
biles for  gasollne-bumlng  ones. 

Increasing  U.8.  energy  consumption  has 
accompanied  a  growing  Oroes  National 
Product  for  well  over  a  decade.  Last  year  the 
U.S.  consumed  an  amount  of  energy  equiv- 
alent to  the  heat  produced  by  burning  3 
bllUon  tons  of  high-rank  coal  or  13  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  Actual  oil  consumption  in  1073 
amounted  to  6.3  billion  barrels:  add  to  this 
the  natural  gas  consumed  and  it  develops 
that  77  percent  of  our  energy  was  delivered 
in  the  form  of  pumpable  fuels. 

GROWTH   EVXRT    TEAK 

Last  year  our  energy  consumption  In- 
creased 4.8  percent  over  that  of  the  year 
before,  and  consumption  Increased  4.9  per- 
cent the  year  before  that.  If  we  were  to  con- 
tinue growing  at  this  rate,  then  In  1984  we 
would  be  using  the  energy  equivalent  of  24 
billion  barrels  of  oil  annually.  Of  course,  we 
could  get  some  of  this  energy  from  non- 
petroleum  sources,  but  even  so,  we  would 
need  some  11.6  billion  barrels  of  petoleum 
products  In  1985. 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  get  those  116  bil- 
lion barrels,  unless  the  Arabs  decide  to  act 
against  their  own  self-interest  and  authorize 
greatly  stepped-up  production  at  low  prices. 
Tliere  is  no  way  we  can  get  even  the  9.5  bil- 
lion   barrels    that    the    National   Petroleum 


Council  estimates  we  will  need  In  1985.  And 
there  Is  no  easy  way  we  can  make  up  the 
difference  out  of  U.S.  resources,  either. 
America,  to  repeat,  has  run  out  of  easy  energy 
sources.  It  must  now  grapple  with  the  tough 
choices. 

What  are  tboee  choices?  Although  our 
petroleum  resources  are  not  fully  exploited, 
they  hold  little  promise  of  keeping  pace  with 
demand.  This  means  we  must  now  look  to 
coal,  lignite  and  oil  shale,  all  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, must  be  mined.  Mining,  of 
course,  entails  many  problems — not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  sheer  volume  of  earth 
which  will  have  to  be  moved.  For  example, 
production  of  1  billion  barrels  of  synthetic 
crude  oil  from  oil  shale  would  require  min- 
ing and  processing  1.7  billion  tons  of  the 
shale,  not  to  mention  disposing  of  the  talc- 
like waste.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  U.S. 
coal  industry  mines  only  about  0.6  billion 
tons   annually. 

The  Port  Union  Formation  In  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  holds  a  vast  treasure  of 
sub-bltumlnous  coal,  some  of  it  reaching 
100  feet  or  more  In  bed  thickness.  LuckUy. 
It's  low  In  sulfur  and  ta  quite  close  to  the 
surface;  and,  because  coal  Is  a  close  chemi- 
cal cousin  to  oil,  It  can  be  liquefied  and/or 
gasified. 

But  wUl  a  Northern  Plains  sUte  like  Mon- 
tana allow  the  Industrialization  that  could 
convert  it  into  a  new  Texas  on  the  U.S.  en- 
ergy map?  Can  the  necessary  water  be  found 
to  operate  huge  synthetic  fuel  plants?  What 
prlce-per-barrel  has  to  be  assured  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  Industry  to  attract  the  necessan,- 
capital?  What  should  be  the  use  of  the  coal 
which  Is  now  being  unit-train  shipped  to 
mldwestern  electric  utUltles?  Who  decides 
what  fraction  of  the  coal  goes  to  boilers  In 
steam -electric  plants  and  what  goes  to  mak- 
ing gasoline  or  aircraft  fuels?  These  are 
critical  questions  for  the  nation's  energy 
future. 

But  here's  an  even  more  fundamental 
question:  Just  what  Is  an  "allowable"  an- 
nual growth  rate  In  energy  consumption? 
Our  present  growth  rate  of  nearly  6%  a 
year  simply  cannot  be  sustained.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  "zero  growth"  policy,  advo- 
cated by  some  environmentalists,  would  have 
an  economy-wrecking  potential. 

Rather  arbitrarily,  I  have  calculated  that 
each  barrel  of  oU  (or  Its  energy  equivalent) 
Is  linked  to  about  $100  of  Gross  National 
Product.  If  so,  a  cutback  of  1  billion  barrels 
In  annual  oil  consumption  would  mean  a 
•100  billion  dent  In  the  GNP.  Of  course,  this 
la  a  grossly  simplified  calculation,  but  It  does 
Indicate  the  scope  and  palnfulness  of  the 
economic  decisions  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make. 

Detroit's  monomania  for  the  super-horse- 
power engine,  coupled  with  the  fuel  robbery 
perpetrated  by  lowered  compression  ratios 
and  air  pollution  controls,  has  contributed 
mightily  to  our  fuel  crisis.  Yet  with  so  much 
of  the  nations  well-being  linked  to  the 
motor  car,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  dislocate 
our  economy  by  precipitous,  Ul-consldered 
responses.  Nor  can  we  let  environmental 
considerations  alone  dominate  policymaking; 
for  such  things  as  transportation,  the  loca- 
tion of  power  plants  and  the  development  cf 
energy  resources.  I  believe  the  much-pub- 
Uclzed  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
must  be  replaced  by  a  "Triple  E"  statement 
that  strikes  a  balance  between  environmen- 
tal, economic  and  energy  considerations. 

SHIFT   TO    LICHTEB    CARS 

It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  for  the 
nation  to  live  within  Its  energy  means,  De- 
troit must  at  least  shift  to  lighter,  higher- 
performance  cars.  I  see  no  reason  why  De- 
troit cannot  continue  to  Increase  unit  sales, 
adding  25  million  more  vehicles  to  the  car 
population  by  1980 — provided  the  gasoline 
mileage  goes  up  to  an  average  of  18  miles 
per  gallon.  This  would  allow  full  mobility 
for  Americans — that  Is.  10,000  miles  per 
vehicle-year — while  consuming  no  more  fuel 
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than  automobUes  did  In  1973.  It  would,  how- 
ever, mean  flushing  the  low-performance 
cars  out  of  circulation. 

Similarly,  It  is  obvious  that  the  air  cargo 
business  cannot  rocket  ahead  on  the  verti- 
ginous growth  rate  of  past  decades.  Shipping 
cargo  by  air  Is  energy  lunacy,  much  more 
wasteful  of  fuel  than  transporting  things  by 
rail,  measured  on  a  ton-mtle  basis.  Trucks, 
too.  are  less  efficient  than  trains.  Inevitably, 
we  must  return  to  the  rails,  and  this  will 
require  a  national  metamorphosis  that  will 
occupy  the  remaining  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  running 
out  of  pumpable  fuels  places  high  priority 
on  central  station  generation  of  power,  using 
either  solid  fossil  fuels  or  uranium.  Next 
year  about  30 '.i  of  all  U.S.  fuel  consump- 
tion will  be  directed  to  electric  energy  gen- 
eration and  this  is  expected  to  grow  to  SO'c 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  By  then,  up  to 
60 '9  of  all  electric  generation  Is  projected 
to  come  from  nuclear  power  sources — from 
1,000  nuclear  stations.  By  the  year  2000, 
i;ranlum  should  be  substituting  for  the  an- 
nual burn-up  of  more  than  2  billion  tons 
of  coal. 

Atomic  power  raises  environmental  and 
safety  issues  which  must  be  faced.  But  for 
anyone  concerned  about  the  ravages  of  strip- 
mining,  it  also  offers  immense  advantages 
over  coal  and  oil  shale.  In  fact,  once  the 
power-breeder  reactor  comes  on  line,  it  will 
be  possible  to  coast  through  the  entire  2lEt 
Century  without  mining  a  single  ton  of 
uranium  ore;  Industry  will  merely  rework 
ore  already  mined  and  tap  the  fuU  potential 
ol  the  atom. 

As  we  move  toward  massive  reliance  upon 
coel  and  atomic  energy,  we  also  will  move 
toward  an  all-electric  economy.  Unlike  oil 
and  gasoline,  which  can  be  distributed  easily 
for  utUlzatlon  In  automobile  engines  and 
other  small  power  plants,  coal  and  atomic 
energy  lend  themselves  best  to  exploitation 
In  central  power  plants.  If  advances  In  elec- 
tric batteries  or  other  methods  of  storing 
energy  make  the  electric  car  a  reality,  each 
garage  In  effect,  will  become  a  private  filling 
station,  with  the  car  charged  up  there  over- 
night for  use  the  next  day. 

The  U.S.  energy  economy  Is  so  often  pro- 
jected only  as  far  as  the  year  2000  that 
people  overlook  the  energy  requirements  of 
the  next  century.  Whereas  this  century  will 
be  reckoned  by  energy  historians  as  90  T 
fossil  and  10';  nuclear,  the  relationship  will 
become  increasingly  nuclear  In  the  future. 
Although  It's  unlikely  that  21st  Century 
Americans  will  be  free  to  waste  energy  the 
way  we  have,  many  experts  think  that  the 
U.S.  population  will  grow  very  slowly  In  the 
next  century  and  not  exceed  400  million 
by  the  year  3100.  Thus,  I  would  expect  that 
total  energy  consumption  would  no  more 
than  triple  in  the  next  century  and  that  nu- 
clear sources  could  maintain  a  viable  U.S. 
energy  economy  through  the  21st  Century. 

A    BLEAK    PICTURE 

The  world-wide  energy  picture,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  very  bleak.  The  "easy  energy" 
sources  of  other  nations  should  run  out 
rather  soon  In  the  21st  Century.  The  proved 
reserve  of  500  billion  barrels  of  oil  \n  the 
Persian  Gulf  may  seem  Immense,  but  It  can- 
not satisfy  the  rising  energy  expectations  of 
develc^lng  countries  for  very  long.  The  run- 
out of  "easy  energy  '  and  the  on-set  of 
"tough  energy"  could  have  revolutionary 
consequences  for  the  growth  of  the  planet's 
population.  Merely  feeding  the  growing  pop- 
i.latlons  of  underdeveloped  nations  may 
eventually  impose  energy  requirements  that 
many  nations  wlU  not  be  able  to  meet.  Nor 
will  many  of  these  nations  be  able  to  afford 
the  VS.  solution;  a  hlghly-electrlc  econ- 
omy designed  to  mate  with  nuclear  power. 
Result — a  widening  of  the  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations. 

I  have  found  that  In  lecturing  about  the 
subject  of  future  energy  supply  people  dis- 


count rather  gloomy  forecasts  as  these  by 
saying  that  "scientists  will  come  up  with  a 
solution!"  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  energy  options  already  in  sight,  but  all 
have  their  drawbacks.  None  qualify  as  "easy 
energy,"  especially  If  all  costs  are  reckoned, 
and  it  is  this  advent  of  "tough  energy"  that 
has  such  fundamental  significance  to  our 
future  way  of  life. 


DEATH  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
CARL  DURHAM 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  v,-as 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  sadness  that  I  report  the  pass- 
ing yesterday  of  a  man  who  served  for  a 
great  many  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  Representative  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Thomas  Durham.  Carl 
Durham  came  to  the  Congress  in  1939 
and  served  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs — 
later  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— and  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Cary  Durham  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when  it 
was  founded  in  August  of  1946.  He  sened 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
during  the  82d  and  85th  Congresses.  He 
was  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  81st,  84th,  and  86th  Congresses. 

Carl  Durham  was  bom  in  Orange 
County,  N.C.,  on  August  28,  1892.  He  was 
giaduated  in  1917  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  majoring  in  pharmacy. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
I  as  a  pharmacist's  mate.  After  return- 
ing to  civilian  life,  Carl  Durham  could 
be  found  behind  the  pharmacy  counter 
of  Eubai^'s  in  Chapel  Hill  dispensing 
pharmaceuticals,  smoking  his  ever- 
present  pipe  and  providing  sound  coun- 
seling to  the  students  of  the  University. 
For  many  years,  Carl  Durham  served  the 
people  of  Chapel  HUl  as  a  pharmacist,  as 
a  member  of  the  City  Commission  and  in 
other  capacities.  In  the  late  1930's  some- 
or"  suggested  to  the  "Doc"  that  he  run 
for  Congress.  He  did  this  and  was  elected 
to  the  76th  Congress  in  1939  and  to  the 
succeeding  Congresses  through  the  86th. 
In  1960,  of  his  own  voUtion,  he  elected 
to  retire  from  the  Congress  and  return 
to  his  native  North  Carolina  to  enjoy 
peace,  serenity,  and  the  good  fellowship 
of  his  lifelong  friends. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Carl 
Durham  over  a  period  of  14  years  during 
wliich  I  learned  to  know  the  man  and  to 
respect  his  keen  sense  of  judgment  and 
his  unparalleled  ability  £is  a  legislator. 
On  September  1,  1960,  I  stood  on  this 
floor  and  delivered  a  tribute  to  Carl  Dur- 
ham upon  Ills  retirement  citing  the  im- 
portant contributions  which  he  made  to 
our  country  and  in  particular  to  its  mili- 
tary posture  through  his  many  years  of 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
My  esteemed  colleague  was  an  outstand- 
ing statesman.  His  efforts  in  the  field  of 
defense  provided  the  foundation  for  our 
security.  Our  successes  in  the  early  days 
of  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
were  largely  due  to  the  leadership  Carl 
Durham  provided.  His  vision  in  getting 
the  initial  steps  started  In  the  cooper- 
ative development  of  the  peaceful  uses 


of  nuclear  energy  for  all  of  mankind  was 
clear.  He,  for  example,  was  the  one 
who  managed  the  passage  of  the  EURA- 
TOM  Act  here  in  this  Chamber.  This  act 
was  passed  in  1958  and  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  work  jointly'  with  European 
nations  to  develop  many  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  included  nuclear 
power  which  is  now  the  hope  of  Europe 
and  many  nations  to  counteract  the 
world  petroleum  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced.  A  grateful  Nation  mourns 
the  passage  of  this  great  man. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Carl  Durham  v. ill 
miss  him  I  know  of  no  finer  gentleman 
who  has  ever  served  the  Congress.  He 
was  known  by  all  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
person  about  whom  many  said  he  surely 
has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.  All  who 
have  known  him  have  benefited  from 
that  experience. 

Carl  Diirham  was  active  in  his  retire- 
ment. He  continued  to  keep  in  touch  with 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress.  Every  now 
and  then  a  number  of  us  would  grate- 
fully receive  a  note  from  him  contain- 
ing some  sage  advice  on  issi'es  we  had 
before  us.  We  were  all  prouJ  to  know 
him.  He  was  a  very  patriotic  man  who 
served  his  Nation  un-stintingly.  Our  coun- 
try owes  a  great  tribute  to  Carl  Durham 
for  his  serv'ices.  We  shall  miss  him  as 
will  his  family,  the  many  graduates  of 
the  university  who  partook  of  his  coun- 
sel during  their  study  years,  as  well  a.s 
the  many  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
university.  We  all  join  in  mourning  his 
passing. 

I  want  to  especially  convey  my  heart- 
felt .symp.ithy  to  Mrs.  Durham  and  ih'' 
children.  I  know  the  deep  sorrow  they 
are  experiencing.  I  hope  the  sorrow  they 
must  bear  is  somewhat  ameliorated  by 
the  reminiscences  of  a  life  with  a  great 
and  compassionate  person.  Theirs  is  a 
justified  and  a  imique  pride  which  I  hope 
v.ill  be  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
each  one  of  them. 


HANS  MORGENTHAU'S  ADVICE  TO 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  HENRY 
KISSINGER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  visited  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  American  Foreign 
Policy,  an  organization  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau. 
For  the  Record,  I  am  submitting  an  open 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer signed  by  Professor  Morgenthau 
which  cautions  against  "phoney  detente" 
and  urges  careful  renew  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  share  the  concerns  ol 
Professor  Morgenthau : 
An  Open-  Letter  to  Secretabt  Kissincfp. 

Tlie  popular  conception  of  detente  ha: 
creatpd  the  lIlu.slon  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  working  hand-ln- 
liand  throughout  the  world.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case  in  the  Middle  East.  Under  cover 
of  detente,  the  Soviets  have  not  missed  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  power  throughout  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Last  October,  the  Soviet  Cnlon  was  aware 
of  the  impending  Arab  attack  on  Israel  and 
did  not  inform  the  United  States,  as  it  was 
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obligated  to  do  by  the  Brezhnev-Nlxon  agree- 
ment. Purthermore,  the  Soviet  Unlwi  Incited 
the  Arab  states,  not  involved  in  the  original 
attack,  to  join  in  the  war.  It  has  urged  the 
oU-produclng  Arab  states  to  continue  the 
embargo  against  the  United  States. 

It  Is  in  the  context  of  these  realttles  that 
we  should  judge  the  new  American  posture 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  has  been  shifting 
in  a  pro-Arab  direction.  However,  such  a 
policy  is  up  against  the  unchanged  objective 
of  all  Arab  states,  "moderate"  as  well  as  radi- 
cal, to  destroy  Israel. 

The  risk  with  which  that  new  policy  con- 
fronts both  the  United  States  and  Israel  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  outbid 
the  United  States  in  supporting  the  Arabs 
against  Israel,  the  only  democratic  and  reli- 
ably anti-Soviet  force  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
thereby  would  compel  the  United  States  Into 
pressuring  Israel  to  make  ever  more  far- 
reaching  concessions  until  its  very  •xistence 
would  be  jeopardized. 

It  is  against  this  danger  that  thft  United 
States  must  guard.  It  mu.st  refrain  ft'om  ex- 
erting pressures  which  can  only  lead  to  Is- 
raeis  piecemeal  dismemberment.  The  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia  after  the  Munich  Settlement 
of  1938  comes  to  mind.  We  must  not:  pursue 
a  policy  of  peace  at  any  price,  blind  fo  Arab 
and  Soviet  objectives.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  -Xnlted 
States  for  the  Arabs'  favor  only  at  tJie  price 
of  Israel's  destruction,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
help  the  Arabs  attain  that  objective.  Already. 
it  appears  that  the  Soviets  are  re-arn^ng  the 
Arab  armies  on  a  massive  scale. 

Genuine  peace,  like  genuine  dctei^e.  im- 
poses restraints  on  both  sides;  phc*iy  de- 
tent© can  be  used  by  one  side  a.«  a  cof-er  be- 
hind which  to  do  the  other  side  in. 

Respectfully,  i 

Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthauj 
Chairman,      National      Coniviitife      on 

American  Foreign  Policy. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANT^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  tl|e  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman  > ,  to  revi.st  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  todai^. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  lor  30 
minutes,  today.  ; 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today.  ' 

Mr.  Prenzel,  for  15  minutes,  todsiy. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  a4d  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  ^day. 

Mr.  Sdces,  for  5  minutes,  today,  j 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  tod^y. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  5  minutes,  today.; 

Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  today.] 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today.  1 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  15  minutes,  to(»y. 

Mr.  Corhan,  for  5  minutes,  todaj. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  toda|. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  to^y. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  60  minutes,  on  \^y  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS? 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicii  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 


to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the 


quest  of   Mr.   Oilman) 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Wyatt. 


re- 
and  to  include 


Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wydlkr. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 
Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Ms.  Holtzman  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gray  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Cotter  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  MuRTHA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GiNN. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1647.  An  act  to  extend  the  Environ- 
mental   Education    Act   for   3    years. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
transmitting  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Authority,  covering  calendar  year  1973, 


together  with  financial  statements  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-774; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  his  investigation  of  youth 
camp  safety,  pursuant  to  section  602  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-318;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  for  the  month  ol 
February  1974,  on  the  average  number  oi 
passengers  per  day  on  board  each  train  op- 
erated, and  the  on-time  performance  at  the 
final  destination  of  each  train  operated,  by 
route  and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C. 
548|a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  for  the  month  of 
March  1974.  on  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  day  on  board  each  train  operated, 
and  the  on-time  performance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to  45  U.SC.  548 
(a)  (2);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  ot 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
White  House,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting a  report  on  St.  Lucie  Inlet,  Fla.  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-294) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  by  revising  provisions 
relating  to  the  payment  of  monetary  benefits 
to  persons  under  legal  disability,  includinc 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Miss  JORDAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  11691.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Miller  Act") ,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
interest  and  legal  fees  In  Judgments  granted 
on  suits  by  subcontractors  based  upon  pay- 
ment bonds,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1015).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1079.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6176.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1016).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules,  House  Res- 
olution 1080.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  12993.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  may  be  issued  and  renewed  for 
terms  of  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1017).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1081.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
national  cancer  program  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  such  program  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  93-1018) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1082.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  provide  for 
means  of  dealing  with  energy  shortages  by 
requiring  reports  with  respect  to  energy 
resources,  by  providing  for  temporary  sus- 
pension of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1019).  Re- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  raASEK:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  14291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  permit 
U.S.  participation  in  International  enforce- 
ment of  fish  conservation  in  additional  geo- 
graphic areas,  pursuant  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries. 1949,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1020).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

SCHNEEBELt)  : 

H.R.  14462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   with   respect   to  the 
tax    treatment    of   oil    and   gas   production; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of   CaUfornla   the   Madrona   Marsh   National 
WlldUfe  Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI : 
HR.  14464.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimitlEg 
period  for   the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
HH.  14465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending   Act   to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  14466.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School    Lunch     and     Child     Nutrition    Act 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By     Mr.     BROTZMAN     (for     himself, 
Mr.    Armstrong,    Mr.    Burleson    of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.   14467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

SULLIVAN)  : 

H.R.  14468.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  fund 
and  establish  a  nonprofit  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Institute,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  14469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  folkllfe  center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  14470.  A  bUl  to  authorize  payments  to 
any  small  business  which  suffers  financial 
loss  becaiise  customer  access  to  such  business 
iB  interferred  with  by  certain  Federal  urban 
development  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMrs.  ORASSO: 

HJl.  14471.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  citizen  participation  In  public 


hearings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  14472.  A  bill  to  aniend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
perform  the  service  required  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  aiid  die 
before  being  granted  retired  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia   (for  him- 
self   and    Mr.    Broyhill    of    North 
Carolina)  : 
H  R.   14473.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States  until 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
an    adequate    domestic    supply    of    fertilizer 
exists:    to  the   Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAT3UNAGA  (for  himself,  Mrs 
BoGGS,  rtrs.  Burke  of  California,  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  14474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  participation  In  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  benefits  to  Indians, 
Aleuts,  native  Hawaiians,  and  other  aborigi- 
nal persons,  under  certain  State  public  as- 
sistance programs  established  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  14475.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
a  direct  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
low-  and  middle-Income  homeowners  In  the 
maintenance  ano  improvement  of  their 
homes,  and  to  provide  for  an  annual  c-^.o 
audit  of  the  housing  programs  of  such  De- 
partment to  promote  their  more  efficient 
administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  14476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $1,000 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  14477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  Increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  jjer- 
mit  payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  In  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  14478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  of  $750  for  mem- 
bers of  a  volunteer  fire  company,  ambulance 
team,  first  aid  corps  or  rescue  squad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Schnsebeu,  Mr.  Sfkes, 
Mr.  CoLUNS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hudnut, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  McCloskzt,  and  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner)  : 
H.R.   14479.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain    circumstances    exclusive    territorial 
arrangements  shall  be  deemed  lawful;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
HJl.  14480.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself.  Mr  B.*- 
FALis.  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Cl-ancy.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Pishfr. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hcber.  Mr 

HuDNTjT,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr,  Milforp. 
Mr.   Rarick.   Mr.   Roncallo   of    New 
York.    Mr.    Theen.    and    Mr.    White- 
HrRST  I  : 
H  R    :448].  A  bill  to  prescribe  uniform  cri- 
teria  lor   formulating   judicial   remedies  for 
the   elimination   of   dvial   school   system.':    to 
the  Con^.niiitee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself,  Mr  Ba- 
iaiis.  Mr.  Bhav,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr 
Dan   Daniel,   Mr,   Fisher,   Mr,   Ham- 

.MrR^CHMlDT,  Mr,  HUBER.  Mr,  Ht-'DNl-T. 

Mr,  MiLFORD.  Mr.  Rarick,  and  Mr. 
Whitehursi  )  : 
H.R,  14482,  A  bill  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction 
of  certain  Federal  courts  with  respect  to 
public  schools  and  to  confer  such  jurisdiction 
upon  certain  other  courts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself,  Mr    Ba- 
FALis,  Mr,  Bray.  Mr.  Burcencr.  Mr 
CI.ANCY.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr,  Fishi.r, 
Mr,  Hammerschmidt,  Mr,  Huber,  Mr. 
Hudnut.  Mr.  Landgrebe.  Mr  MiLFLRr, 
Mr     Rarick.    Mr,    Roncallo    of    New 
Y'ork,   Mr,   Treen,   and    Mr.    White- 
hvrsti  : 
H  R.  14483.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  to  issue  busing  orders  based 
on  race,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14484,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of  choice 
in  student  assignments  In  public  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr,  DEvirrE)  : 
HJl.  14485.  A  bill  to  extend  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     STEELE     (for    himself,     Ms. 
Abslc.   Mrs.   Chisholm,  Mr.   Cleve- 
land,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.   Cronin.   Mr 
Davis    of    South    Carolina,    Mr     Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr, 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr,  Harring- 
ton.  Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Helstoski, 
Ms,  Holtzman,  Mr,  HuDNtrr.  Mr,  Leh- 
man. Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr, 
RoDiNo,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rosenthal. 
Mr,     ROYBAL,    Mr,    Stark,    and     Mr. 
Charles  H,   Wilson  of  California)  : 
H,R,    14486.  A   biU   making   an   additional 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  research  on  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  diabetes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H,R.  14487.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  pan  of 
expenses  or  depreciation  on  a  taxpayer's  per- 
sonal residence  can  be  deducted  for  income 
tax  purposes  as  a  business  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.    Clat,   Mr.    Conters.    Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Gukter,  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
HR.   14488.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  eliminate,  in   the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  outside  the 
United  States,  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  option  to  deduct  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs,  and  to  deny 
a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come derived  from  such  well;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HR     14489.  A  bill   to  prohibit  for  a  tem- 
porary   period    the    exportation    of    ferrous 
scrap,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
St-LLiVAN.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Moor- 
hcad  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Rruss.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Wtonall, 
Mr  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr  J   Wn.- 
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LiAM  Stantoh,  Mr.  BlackbttrI  r,  and 
Mrs.  HscKL^  of  Massachuset  :s ) 
H  R.  14490.  A  bUl  to  esUbUsh  a  pt  5gram 
of  community  development  block  gra)  its,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hi  using 
and  urban  development,  and  for  othc  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  or.  Bank  in  ;  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (fo*  hlin- 


Hann.*,   Mr.  Sti:pheN  i.  Mr 
Blackbitrn,    am  I    Mr 


self.  Mr. 

ASHl-KT,     Mr. 

Barrctt) : 

HR     14491    A  bill  to  amend  the  HcJi-.-int; 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968;   |rj  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencw 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H  R.  14492    A  bill  to  amend  the  Eme:*eiicy 
Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  to  pi  avlde 
for  a  national  highway  speed  limit  of  65  miles 
per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  V  orks. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  hlmscl :  and 
Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJ4.  14493.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rig  \t  of 
privacy  of  Individuals  concerning  whom  Ueu- 
tlflable     Information     Is    recorded     by     the 
Federal   Government   by  enacting  pri-n  Iples 
to  govern  Federal  agency  Information    )rac- 
tlces;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmeni   Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  hlmselfi  and 
Mr.  HoBTON)  :  j 

HJl.  14494.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Peieral 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Att  of 
1949,  and  other  statutes  to  Increase  to  (11,000 
the  maximum  amount  eligible  for  use  of  Elm- 
pllfled  procedures  In  procurement  of  m'op- 
erty  and  services  by  the  Government;  ti  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.   | 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown    of   California.    Mr.    Ro#ino. 
Mr.     Matsdnaca,     Mr.     Podell,  jMr. 
MoAKLXT,  Mr.  Rees,  Ms.  ABztrcJ  Mr. 
TizaNAN.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Cbonin]  Mr. 
Vandek  Veen,  Mr.  Lacomarsino]  Mr. 
Hahrincton,  and  Ms.  BtmKE  of  Cali- 
fornia) :  I 
HR.   14495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ml4eral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  advance  oil  shald  re- 
search  and   development  by  establishing   a 
Oovemment-lndustry  corporation  to  fudther 
the  technology  required  for  commerclafi  de- 
velopment of  nonnuclear  in  situ  prooessiig  of 
oil  Bhale  resources  located  within  the  Uifited 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.                                                    \ 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself.  Mr  Alrx- 
awder,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Daltota. 
Mr.  Battman,  Mr.  Bexclano,  Mr.  !Bu- 

CHANAN,   Mr.    BtlBTON,   Mr.    BtTBI*    Of 

Massachusetts.     Mr.     BtrHLESONJ    of 

Texas,    Mrs.    Boccs,    Mr.    Camp, -Mr. 

DELLtncs.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  DavIs  of 

South  Carolina,  Mr.  Froehlich  j  Mr. 

Gross,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr,  Henderson-  Mr. 

Hicks,  Mr.  Hocan,  Miss  Joroanj  Mr. 

JoKKB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  LttjawI  Mr. 

Mathd  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  MizeIl)  : 

HR.  14496.  A  bin   to  amend  the  lnt«|-nal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  dedu<^lon 

from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal. |aiid 

related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  fitli 
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OoNKALEZ.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  RnooEa.  Mr. 
RoussELOT.   Mr.  BtrNNBLs.  Mr.  Sat- 
TEanxLD,   Mr.    Sisk,    Mr.   SMrrH   ot 
Iowa,  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
MiNSHAUL   of   Ohio,   Mr.   Tatlob   of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Teacue,  Mr.  Treen,  and 
Mr.  Wacconneb)  : 
UJt.   14497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  incurred  in  conneciioii  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxp.iytr;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RARICK     (for     hinLsolf,     Mr 
BoWEN,  Mrs.  Hanse.n  of  Wa.shinpton. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Flynt,    Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  McCob- 
MACK,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Montco.mirv, 
and  Mr.  Hanrahan)  : 
H  R.    14498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean,s. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HR.    14499.   A   bill   to  extend   and   amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization   Act  of  1970;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  14600.  A  bin  to  reenact.  amend  and 
extend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr  STSK: 
HR.  14501,  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuri'  to  determine  if  bounties, 
prnnts.  or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  dairy  products 
Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpo-ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Ms. 
Ab7uc,   Mr.   Badiixo,   Mr.   Braoemas, 
Mr.     EcKHARDT,     Mr.     Fasceix,     Mr. 
Meebs,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs.  Schroedeb. 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 
H.J.  Res.  993.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  a 
citizen  to  hold  the  Office  of  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN; 
HJT.  Bes.  994.  Joint  resolution   propoKing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dn.aNKT,  Mr.  Robkrt  W.  Daniei..  Jb., 
and  Mr.  Tatjlob  of  Missouri ) : 
H.  Ree.  1076.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  US.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U£. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
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the  enactment  of  such  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  tlANN : 
H.  Res.  1077.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undUuted  VS.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U^S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     WALSH     (for     himself.     Mr 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wvdleb,  Mr. 
Eshleman.      Mr.      Debwinski,  '  Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Beabo)  : 
H.  Res.  1078.  Resolution  requiring  the  ad- 
rauil-itrailon  of  an  oath  to  each  Member  oi 
the  House  prior  to  the  consideration  of  au> 
resolution  of  impeachment;   to  tlic  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONR 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BROTZMAN: 
H  R.  14502.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eugenf 
M.    Osman,    lieutenant    colonel,    U.S.    Air 
Force    (retired);    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY; 
HR.    14503.   A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Jesu? 
Cruz-Pigueroa;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

442.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  the  Community  Action  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

443.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

444.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  requiring 
the  marking  of  the  sides  of  raUroad  cars  with 
light  reflecting  material;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

445.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  State  reg\ila- 
tlon  and  preservation  of  natural  resources: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

44«.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  health  care  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

432.   By   the  SPEAKER:    Petition  of  the 

Common   Council,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative   to 

the    designation    of    AprU    30   as    "National 

th.  .rt«T.ti^„  <.»  o  o»..i^  ».     ....  -i  ."     ^*^-    ^°''^-    Resolution   to    amend    the      Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  Flag  Day-;  to  the 

the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer^   to     House  rules  to  require  that  the  report  of     Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the  <^°™";^t'««  on  ways  and  Means^        =  each  House  committee  on  each   public   bUl  433.  Also,  petition  of  Gary  Grant  and  other 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himjwif,  Mr  4i-R-      or  Jomt  reeoluUon  reported  by  the  committee      members  of  the  Washington   State  Senate 

shaU  contain   a  statement  as  to  the   Infla-      relative   to  Impeachment  of  the  President; 
tlonary  Impact  on  the  national  economy  of      to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


LnoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  CHAPPELLJMr. 
DoivoHTTE,  Mr.  Fbet,  Mr.  FnQUA,|Mr. 
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NU-LIFE"  FOR  .\MPUTEES  ANj) 
PARALYZED    PATIENTS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

or  alabaka 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAtES 

Tuesdav,  AprU  30,  1974 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
no  small  amount  of  pride  that  I 


with 


bing 


to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  medical 
and  scientific  "breakthrough"  which  can 
ease  the  suffering  of  thousands  of  pa- 
tients who  are  forced  by  accident  or 
disease  to  depend  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  the  services  of  hospital  person- 
nel or  others  for  even  the  simplest  per- 
sonal, daily  activities. 

The  thought  of  lying  in  bed  totally  in- 
capable  of  performing   a  function  u 


simple  as  turning  a  dial  to  call  a  doctor 
or  nurse,  or  helplessly  awaiting  the 
•rounds"  for  someone  to  dial  a  telephone 
number,  is  almost  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  healthy.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  persons  throughout  the 
country  who  are  afSicted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  lives,  literally,  have  be- 
come a  series  of  minor  movements. 
Without  help  from  the  healthy,  sucli 
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persons  have  been  doomed  to  total  reli- 
ance on  institutional  compassion  and,  or 
the  compassion  of  friends  and  relatives. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  some  of  the 
agony  of  sufferijig  of  those  so  afiBicted 
can  now  be  alleviated. 

A  small  Alabama  concern,  Scientific 
Systems  International,  has  devised  a 
proven,  electromechanical  system  which 
could  immeasurably  brighten  the  future 
of  many  severely  disabled  persons.  Called 
"Nu-Life,"  it  is  a  system  of  environmen- 
tal controls  using  the  most  advanced 
techniques  and  products  of  solid  state 
phj'sics  and  space  technology.  It  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  hospital,  reha- 
bilitation center,  extended  care  facility, 
and  home.  Its  modular  design  makes  it 
highly  flexible;  it  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  variety  of  medical  institu- 
tions; and  it  can  be  quickly  modified  to 
accept  new,  practical,  functional  com- 
ponents as  they  are  developed.  The  Nu- 
Life  is  a  system  using  different  types  of 
input  devices  operated  by  the  patient  to 
perform  a  variety  of  'activities  of  daily 
living— ADL." 

These  devices  are  switches  that  are 
activated  by  bodily  functions  which  the 
patient  still  possesses — even  if  he  or  she 
is  a  quadraplegic. 

Scientific  Systems  International  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  a  small,  new,  but  vi- 
brant firm  that  has  the  potential  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  severely  inflicted 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  last  point  once  more:  The 
SSI  systems  are  obtainable  for  a  reason- 
able cost.  We  are  not  talking  about  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  are  considering  a  new 
product  or  group  of  products  which  can 
go  into  use — right  now — selling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000.  Dr.  Sener  San- 
car,  is  struggling  to  bring  this  Nu-Life 
system  to  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  our  col- 
leagues and  Interested  professionals  to 
investigate  the  concept  more  fully.  A 
complete  descriptive  brochure  about  the 
company  and  the  concept  is  available 
from  Scientific  Systems  International, 
2024  Wooddale  Drive,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
35801.  SSI  has  brought  space-age  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  one  of  the  great  physi- 
cal and  psychological  problems  in  the 
medical  rehabilitation  field.  I  commend 
your  attention  to  this  new-life,  space-age 
concept. 


PROBE  AIMS  AT  CEA'S  CALDWELL; 
INQUIRY  STEMS  FROM  1960 
INCIDENT 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  the  spotlight  has  been 
turned  upon  activities  of  the  commodi- 
ties futures  markets.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  in  some  investigatory  reporting 
has  helped  to  interpret  the  problems  and 
changes  in  this  very  important  industry 
so  that  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
affected  could  better  understand  how  it 
works  and  what  changes  were  needed. 
Recent  legislation  passed  in  the  House 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
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some  of  these  problems.  However,  a  great 
deal  of  the  necessary  activity  cannot  be 
spelled  out  specifically  in  legislation  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  boards  of  trade  and  the  Gtovemment 
commissions  involved  in  their  regulation. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  handling  of 
individual  grievances  by  investors  who 
believe  the  niles  have  not  been  complied 
with  or  that  they  have  been  damaged  in 
a  way  warranting  recovery.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle by  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  George 
Anthan  in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  deals 
directly  with  an  example  of  this.  It  in- 
volves a  case  of  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  Bernard  Rosee.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Commodities  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  concerned  and  that  the  board 
of  trade  involved  will  be  asked  to  provide 
the  answers  to  certain  questions  con- 
nected with  this  case.  If  this  is  true,  it 
illustrates  an  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  due  process  at  the  level  of  the 
Commodities  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  board  of  trade  to  assure  that  it  gives 
fairplay  to  the  public  and  for  investors 
generally.  There  will  need  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing and  activated  procedure  and  a 
better  understanding  of  how  this  has 
operated  as  well  as  how  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  in  the  future.  The 
Rosee  case  can  be  an  example  to  illus- 
trate these  processes  and  procedures.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

Proue    Aims    at    CEA's    Caujwell.-    Inquiry 

Stems  From   1960  Incident 
(By   Clark  MoUenhoff  and  George   Anthan) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. — The  long-dormant 
Community  Exchange  Commission  (CEC)  Is 
stirring  and  is  deeply  Involved  In  a  precedent- 
shattering  investigation  that  could  have 
widespread  repercussions  in  the  policing  of 
the  ^OO-billlon-a-year  commodity  markets. 

The  Investigation  Is  aimed  at  Alex  Cald- 
well, the  veteran  administrator  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  (CEA).  who  has 
been  a  one-man  show  in  the  regulation  of 
the  commodity  markets  since  January.  1960. 

Before  that  he  was  deputy  administrator 
for  several  years,  responsible  for  policing  of 
boards  of  trade  to  assure  that  the  public 
was  properly  protected  through  .segregated 
accounts. 

THE     CH.A,RGES 

TTie  charges  against  Caldwell,  the  Chicago 
CEA  office,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
stem  from  a  complaint  filed  by  Bernard  Ro- 
see, a  veteran  Chicago  commodity  trader  who 
lost  his  seat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
in  1960. 

Rosee  claims  he  was  defrauded  of  more 
than  $500,000  by  the  Baggot  and  Morrison 
commission  house,  and  that  Caldwell  and 
others  have  engsiged  in  a  pattern  of  collusion 
that  has  Included  malfeasance,  misfeasance 
and  nonfeasance  in  office  in  violation  of  the 
federal  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Although  an  Illinois  court  awarded  Rosee 
a  $750,000  verdict  against  Baggot  and  Morri- 
son and  its  partners,  Caldwell  has  persisted 
in  asserting  that  he  finds  no  federal  law 
violations  in  the  admitted  destruction  of 
commodity  records  by  Baggot  and  Morrison 
officials. 

Within  the  last  two  months  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  has  stepped  Into  the 
case  and  has  requested  Ervln  Peterson,  chair- 
man of  the  CEC,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  long-standing  case. 

Rosee  contends  that  reconstruction  of  Bag- 
got  and  Morrison's  trading  records  in  a  cru- 
cial period  in  the  fall  of  1959  will  prove  that 
officials  of  the  firm  embezzled  his  funds,  by 
crediting  his  account  with  "accounts  num- 
ber 35  and  number  45"  that  were  not  his. 
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For  more  than  12  years  Caldwell  has  re- 
jected Rosee's  plea  for  access  to  those  ac- 
counts and  the  original  daily  trading  card 
records  of  Baegot  and  Morrison  In  the  crucial 
period. 

asked     CALDWELL 

Peterson  told  The  Register  last  week  that 
he  has  asked  Caldwell  to  supply  the  records 
for  him  to  examine  along  with  the  record  of 
the  hearing  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
that  led  to  Rosee  losing  his  seat. 

Peterson,  whose  regular  Job  l<:  admlnlsTK- 
lor  of  the  agricultural  marketing  service,  has 
a  lone  background  in  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernment that  has  Included  regulatory  work 
for  Oregon. 

Peterson  who  makes  no  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  Rosees  charges  against  Caldwell, 
other  CEA  officials  or  the  Chicago  Board  ol 
Trade,  says  the  charges  "are  sufficiently  seri- 
ous" to  warrant  an  unprecedented  investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  CEA. 

Peterson  says  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  is  taking  the  charges  against  Caldwell  is 
indicated  by  his  enlistment  of  the  personal 
help  of  John  A.  Knebel.  the  37-year-old  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Department  ol  Agri- 
cvilture. 

"The  secretary  of  agriculture  told  me  lie 
wants  this  thing  investigated  thoroughly, 
and  cle:»ned  up  once  and  for  all."  Peters,  n 
said. 

"My  first  job  is  to  get  all  of  the  trading 
records  that  are  available  from  the  CEA. 
from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  from 
t)-.e  Baggot  and  Mcrrison  firm,  to  examine 
them  and  determine  whether  they  generally 
support  the  charges  that  Rosee  and  his 
lawyers  have  made  against  CEA  ofRclals," 
Peterson  said. 

The  65-year-old  former  Oregon  County 
judge  said  he  already  is  convinced  that  there 
has  been  a  general  laxity  in  the  policing  of 
the  commodity  markets  as  a  result  of  the 
part-time  nature  of  the  Jobs  on  the  CEC 

The  CEC.  as  originally  conceived  in  1920. 
was  to  provide  cabinet-level  authority  for 
protection  of  the  Integrity  of  the  commodity 
markets.  The  chairman  was  the  secretary  of 
airiculture  and  the  other  two  members  were 
the  secretary  of  commerce  and  the  attorney 
general. 

By  its  inactivity  over  the  years.  It  ab- 
dicated its  responsibility  to  the  single-head- 
ed CE.A.  which  has  been  permitted  to  operate 
as  a  one-man  show  under  Caldwell  because 
the  CEC.  without  staff  or  offices,  depended 
upon  him  to  call  their  attention  to  problems 
in  the  commodity  field. 

It  was  ob\  lous  that  Caldwell  would  not  c:Ml 
attention  to  any  matters  tliat  would  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  him.  and  he  was  the  one 
CEC  members  would  call  if  they  heard  com- 
plaints from  others. 

Despite  a  highly  critical  report  on  the  CE.^ 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  iGAO)  In 
1965.  the  CEC  has  never  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation of  CE.^'s  administration  of  the  com- 
modity markets  beyond  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  Caldwell  who  has  always  assured 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
that   all    was   well. 

The  "all  Is  well  reports'  have  continued 
even  in  the  face  of  several  congressional  in- 
vestigations of  CEA,  and  overwhelming  House 
Agriculture  Committee  approval  of  a  drastic 
commodity    market    reform    law. 

Peterson's  decision  follows  a  House  Small 
Business  Committee  report  lambasting  the 
inadequacies  of  the  CEA  In  policing  the 
commodity  markets,  with  the  threats  of  the 
Senate  investigation  getting  into  the  specific 
problems  of  the  14-year-old  Roscoe  case. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  regarded  as  such  an 
old  case  that  it  will  cause  relatively  little 
furor,  and  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  remains 
unresolved  and  active  after  14  years  makes  it 
a  classic  study  of  the  Inadequacy  of  CEA  In 
protecting  the  commodity  traders  and  the 
public. 
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INTEKMAJ.    BEPOBTS 

Internal  reports  of  tbe  Agriculture  D^art- 
ment  have  long  b««n  highly  critical  of  pald> 
well's  weak  admlnlatratlon  of  lawB  tha^^were 
originally  designed  to  protect  the  publt:  and 
traders  from  the  very  pattern  of  fraucf  that 
Rosea  says  he  experienced.  > 

Peterson  and  the  CEC  members  wUl  ijot  be 
able  to  make  final  Judgments  on  Roeee'i  caae 
uutU  they  have  reviewed  the  14-year  scord 
of  Rosee'3  effort  to  obtain  access  to  IdaUy 
trading  records  and  cards  that  are  requited  to 
be  kept  by  law.  I 

Rosee  has  contended  that  the  reroitls  of 
dally  trading  can  be  reconstructed  to  prove 
that  Baggott  and  Morrisons  tirm  had  ch  Baled 
him  out  of  between  (600.000  and  $l  m  tUua. 

If  he  It  aucceasful  In  his  appeal  t  >  the 
CEC  to  force  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tr(  de  to 
give  him  back  the  seat  he  Is  expected  1 1  seek 
reinstatement  of  a  multimillion-dollar  dam- 
age suit  against  the  Chicago  Board  of  '  'rade, 
which  he  contends  was  Involved  in  col  uslon 
with  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  officii  Is  to 
deny  him  due  process  of  law.  And  he  1 1  also 
expected  to  seek  a  reconstruction  o  the 
trading  records  he  had  been  promised  t  y  the 
then-secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  1  rade. 
Warren  W.  Lebock.  Lebock  has  since  b<  come 
president  of  tbe  Chicago  Board. 

Baggot  and  Morrison  officials,  the  CI  Icago 
board,  and  the  CEA  officials  In  Chlcagi  i  and 
Washington  have  firmly  resisted  the  c  ITorts 
of  Rosee  and  his  lawyers  to  obtain  th(  rec- 
ords under  the  Freedom  of  Informatloi    Act. 

Although  the  commodity  trading  re  rords 
are  required  to  be  preserved,  as  a  b  >rrler 
against  fraud.  Caldwell  and  his  CEA  asso- 
ciates have  contended  that  the  record  i  In- 
volving his  own  trades  and  trades  ere  llted 
to  him  by  Baggot  and  Morrison  are  con- 
fidential business  records"  and  one  o  the 
exceptions  to  the  act. 

Rosee's  lawyers  have  argued  iinsucces"  fully 
to  the  CEA  that  since  the  trades  In  two  par- 
ticular accounts — accounts  35  and  45  —are 
the  heart  of  Rosee's  dispute  with  Baggol  and 
Morrison  officials,  there  shovild  be  no  <  ues- 
tlon  of  access. 

Caldwell  has  remained  adamant  in  pre- 
serving the  secrecy  of  those  records  ev«  c  In 
the  face  of  a  1073  US.  Supreme  Court  lecl- 
slon  (the  Rlccl  case)  which  declared  that 
the  CEA  offlclals  should  make  such  tra  ling 
records  available  for  examli^atlon  In  carl  j^lng 
out  the  public  protection  Intent  of  the  Com- 
modity exchange  laws. 
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THE   QUESTION  OF  IMPEACHMENT 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 
MODIFICATION 


RECENT    RULINGS 

But  more  Important  than  the  recent 


preme  Court  ruling  ordering  the  CEC  to  ;on- 
duct  the  unprecedented  Investigation  of  CEA 
are  the  highly  critical  Investigations  of  CEA 
In  1973  and  the  llkelUhood  that  more  Con- 
gressional investigations  loom  ahead. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  that  one  or  h.ore 
of  these  Senate  Inquiries  of  the  reguU  tlon 
of  the  commodity  market  will  touch  at  east 
briefly  on  the  Rosee  matter,  and  the  trov  ble- 
plagued  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
wish  to  be  any  more  vulnerable  to  cha  rges 
of  mismanagement.  The  criticism  on  the  So- 
viet wheat  deals  and  on  the  dealing  with  the 
dairy  lobbyists  on  the  1971  boost  in  ;  ollk 
price  supports  has  been  more  than  eao  igh. 

Peterson,  with  experience  as  director  ol  the 
agricultural  stabilization  organization  in 
Oregon,  and  with  long  experience  as  an 
sistant  secretary  of  agriculture  with  dt  tlea 
in  the  regulatory  field,  comes  to  the  CEA  in- 
vestigatloa  with  the  freedom  to  take  w!  lat- 
ever  action  Is  necessary  to  clean  up  comii  od- 
Ity  regulation. 


Su- 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHDIOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Januarj- 
of  this  year  my  office  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  Impeachment  and  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns.  In  March,  under 
a  special  order,  I  announced  the  results 
of  that  poll  which  showed  that  62  percent 
of  those  answering  were  in  favor  of  Im- 
peaching the  President.  A  reprint  of  mi- 
statement,  sent  to  the  residents  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Washington,  generated 
an  occasional  strong  response  from  those 
who  do  not  favor  impeachment.  One  of 
those  so  responding  requested  tliat  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
liis  letter.  Consequently,  I  submit  the 
following  from  Rev.  Charles  F.  Schreiner 
of  Port  Orchard.  Wash. : 

Post  Ohchakb.  Wash  . 

April  10.  1974. 
Congressman  Pi.otd  V.  Hicks. 
ht>i    District,    Washington,   House   o/    Repre- 
sentatiiei,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Congressman  Hicks:  Thank  you  for 
your  copy  of  the  speech  you  entered  Into  the 
C'.ingres-sional    Record    concerning    Impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Nixon. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  way 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
get  a  fair  hearing  from  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  With  so  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Representiitives,  and  of  the  United 
States  Senate  already  passing  judgment,  even 
before  testimony  has  been  taken  or  witnesses 
have  been  cross  examined  by  Mr.  James  St. 
Clair,  it  appears  that  the  professed  announce- 
ment to  Impeach  has  already  precluded  even 
a  minimal  rule  of  moral  conduct  or  fairness. 
With  Inflation  that  Is  rising  In  every  spec- 
trum of  our  economics,  what  docs  Congress 
do  about  this?  Apparently  nothing!  What 
does  the  White  House  do?  Sends  a  lop  sided 
Inflated  budget.  It  does  nothing!  All  that 
Congress  (and  this  Im  sorry  to  have  to  write 
during  Holy  Week,)  does  ...  is  carry  on  the 
vendatta  against  Mr.  Nixon,  with  no  rule  of 
conduct  to  at  least  censure  the  verbal  head- 
line getters.  It's  becoming  like  a  carnival, 
with  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  cage;  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  the  "seller"  or  "barkers"  and 
tlie  Country  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

You  had  your  staff  take  a  poll  for  you.  But 
you  did  not  suspend  judgment.  Hence  your 
speech  In  the  Congressional  Record.  TTie 
Grand  Jury  leaked  reports  that  were  given  to 
Judge  Sirica,  and  one  was  reported  by  CBS, 
NBC  as  if  it  were  an  Indictment  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Innuendo  corrupts  through  propa- 
ganda, and  you  In  the  Congress  seem  to  think 
that  you're  giving  us  something  as  a  people 
that  we  can  all  take.  WeU,  as  one  historian 
from  Seattle  University  I  cannot  do  this,  and 
I  ask  you  as  my  representative  to  read  this 
Into  the  Congressional  Record.  It  may  not 
do  any  good,  but  at  least,  there  may  be  some 
members  left  with  a  minimum  standard  o{ 
fair  play  and  perhaps  some  may  take  a  new 
look  at  what  they  are  doing  to  the  Nation. 
With  kind  regards.  I  remain. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Chaalcs  p.  Schreineb. 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  30,  1974 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  is  currently  mak- 
ing alterations  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. Now  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
millions  of  average  Americans  who  seek 
and  need  information  on  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  their  earnings  and  family 
bud^'ets,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  plays 
an  important  role  in  adjusting  our  econ- 
omy to  changes  in  the  cost  of  li\'ing.  Over 
50  million  people,  including  many  wage 
earners,  approximately  29  million  social 
security  recipients,  and  retired  civil  serv- 
ice employees  receive  Increases  in  in- 
come based  on  changes  in  the  CPI. 

The  current  method  of  calculating  the 
price  index  satisfactorily  meets  these 
individuals'  needs.  Based  on  the  cost  of 
goods  purchased  by  urban  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers,  the  Index  Is  ex- 
tremely accurate  for  people  covered  by 
cost-of-living  escalators  In  their  con- 
tracts and  for  social  security  recipients. 
It  also  provides  the  Information  needed 
by  millions  of  other  workers  who  need 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
their  wages. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
already  set  In  motion  the  machinery  to 
alter  the  CPI  to  include  the  expenditure 
patterns  of  the  more  wealthy.  Including 
those  who  spend  less  of  their  income  on 
such  basic  items  as  food  and  fuel  will 
result  in  smaller  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  because  these  Items, 
which  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  rapidly  rising  rates  of  inflation,  will 
be  weighted  less  heavily  in  the  new  index. 

Implementing  these  changes  will  dis- 
tort the  index  Americans  have  come  to 
understand,  use,  accept,  and  depend  on. 
They  caruiot  depend  upon  a  new.  ex- 
panded, average  index  that  does  not  ac- 
curately measure  the  impact  of  iixflation 
at  their  budget  level. 

I  have  cosponsored  S.  3361,  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  altering  the  current 
index  in  the  manner  planned  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  bill  would  not  pro- 
hibit, however,  the  computation  of  any 
additional  indexes  the  administration 
might  desire  to  produce. 

In  addition  to  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex which  measures  chajiges  in  the  cost 
of  living  over  time,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  also  compiles  an  urban  family 
budget  study  to  compare  the  relative  cost 
of  living  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 
Recognizing  that  these  relative  differ- 
ences between  areas  depend  on  the  mar- 
ket basket  of  goods  selected  for  the  sur- 
vey, and  that  different  expenditure  pat- 
terns are  f  oimd  at  different  income  levels, 
the  budget  study  data  is  already  reported 
for  three  budget  levels.  If  the  administra- 
tion wants  additional  Consumer  Price 
Index  information,  It  should  follow  this 
pattern. 

The  budget  study  data  now  collected 
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for  Anchorage.  Alaska,  illustrates  the 
inadeqtiacy  of  trying  to  use  one  index 
to  cover  all  income  levels.  At  the  lower, 
intermediate,  and  higher  budget  levels, 
the  differences  in  ihe  cost  of  living  be- 
tween Anchorage  and  the  U.S.  urban 
averages  are  50  percent,  32  percent,  and 
27  respectively.  The  differences  in  these 
levels  are  due  to  the  relative  weights  of 
goods  in  tbe  various  market  baskets  used 
for  each  budget  level.  While  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  is  computed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  this  example  illustrates  that 
the  relative  weight  of  goods  used  to 
compute  cost-of-living  variations  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  cost  of  living.  Thus,  it 
would  l>e  a  great  injustice  to  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  to  expand  the 
CPI  and  distort  its  accuracy  as  applied  to 
their  income  level. 

In  addition  to  vehemently  disagree- 
ing with  the  alleged  merits  of  altering 
the  index,  I  take  strong  issue  with  the 
secretive  manner  in  which  BLS  set  about 
iiaking  the  change.  On  February  7, 
without  telling  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  BUS  decided  to  implement  the 
expanded  index.  Without  checking  with 
anyone  outside  the  administration,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  spent  to  develop 
the  data  base  needed  to  institute  the  new 
index.  There  were  no  outside  discussions 
or  independent  evaluations. 

The  administration  has  operated  be- 
hind closed  doors.  It  disregarded  tradi- 
tional methods  of  involving  citizens  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and.  Instead, 
annoimced  a  de  facto  decision.  This  is  not 
the  way  a  democracy  should  work. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
S.  3361,  not  only  to  prohibit  a  hastily 
conceived  and  injurious  change  in  the 
method  used  to  compute  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  but  also  to  assert  the  right  of 
the  pe^e  to  be  involved  in  making  the 
policies  of  Government. 


CONSERVATION  FEDERATION  SUP- 
PORTS THOMSON  BILL 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  30,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  support  for  my  bill,  H Ji. 
11603,  to  create  an  Upper  Mississippi 
River  National  Recreation  Area,  wels  re- 
cently voiced  by  the  Conservation  Fed- 
eration of  Missouri  during  its  annual 
convention  on  March  24.  Those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  environment  need 
to  take  a  long  look  ahead  so  that  our 
preparations  today  preserve  for  future 
generations  those  benefits  of  our  tre- 
mendous natural  heritage.  The  coordi- 
nated use  of  the  recreational  resources 
along  the  Mississippi  River  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  Twin  Cities  should  be  an 
important  priority  now  to  preserve  the 
unique  resources  of  the  river.  I  include 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conservation  Federation 
of  Missouri  favoring  passage  of  H.R. 
11603. 


Resolution  No.  10 

Whereas  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  from 
St.  Louis  to  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota  possesses 
some  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  and  other 
recreational  resources  left  in  the  Midwest; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  by  Congressman  Ver- 
non Thomson  HJl.  11603  to  establish  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  National  Recreation 
Area;   and 

Whereas  the  present  plan  for  the  National 
Rerreation  Area  would  be  administered  by 
t'.ie  Bureau  of  Sport  Fteheries  and  Wildlife 
and  would  be  advised  by  a  thUteen-member 
Upper  Mississippi  Recreatlaa  Area  Council; 
and 

Whereas  565,000  acres  of  the  proposed  area 
is  already  in  federal  ownership  and  only 
58.300  acres  of  additional  lands  would  need 
to  be  acquired  in  fee  title  or  lesser  Uiteresi; 
atid 

Wliereas  the  establishment  of  the  National 
RecreaUoii  Area  would  give  protection  to  Hits 
unique  resource  in  the  future; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Cou- 
.servation  Federation  of  Missouri  assembled 
i.i  Annual  Couventiou  in  Jeilersou  City,  Mis- 
souji,  this  24th  day  of  March  1974  Joins 
with  organizations  from  the  four  other  states 
iiivolved  and  the  many  national  organiea- 
lions  in  endorsing  and  supportuig  HJi.  11603 
or  similar  legislation  to  establish  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  National  Recreation  Area; 
and 

Be  It  resolved  that  Congre.ssmen  Huugate, 
SuUivan,  Symington  and  Clay,  whose  con- 
stituents are  most  directly  affected  be  asked 
to  Join  In  the  sponsorship  of  HJl.  11603  and 
Me  request  our  Senators  to  consider  Joining 
In  Senate  legislation  for  the  same  purpose; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Missouri  Dele- 
gation in  Congress,  Governor  Christopher  S. 
Bond,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Asslstaiit 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, Biireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers. 


WATERGATE  TAPES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  luge  respectfully  that 
our  Judiciary  Committee  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  transcripts  of  the  Watergate 
tapes  that  the  President  is  pretending  to 
be  so  generous  about.  I  v.ould  hope  that 
the  committee  sees  fit  to  return  the 
material,  unopened,  to  the  White 
House — on  the  groimd  that  Mr.  Nixon 
lias  not  been  responsive  to  the  subpeiia 
wliich  he  forced  the  committee  to  have 
served  on  him.  That  subpena,  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  not  say  transcripts.  It  says 
tapes.  We  should  not  back  oCT.  If  we  had 
to  settle  for  mere  transcripts — and  how 
can  we  be  so  submissive  as  to  abandon 
our  constitutional  responsibility  by  ac- 
cepting a  White  House  haiKlout? — we 
could  get  the  transcripts  for  10  or  15 
cents  by  buying  a  newspaper.  For  what 
the  President  is  proposing  to  give  to  us 
he  is  also,  very  generouslj',  furnishing  to 
the  newspapers. 

I  heard  the  Presidents  speech  last 
night,  and  I  did  not  miss  tlie  j>oint.  His 


point  was  that  he  still  insists  on  setting 
the  groimd  rules  for  his  own  impeach- 
ment. But,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
can  he  be  the  fair  judge  of  a  matter  in 
which  he  might  end  up  being  acctised? 
How  can  we  believe  him  when  he  says 
the  transcripts  are  complete  as  to  Water- 
gate? It  begins  to  look  more  and  more. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  refused  to  turn 
over  the  tapes  tliemselves,  because  for 
him  to  do  so  aiight  be  tantamount  to  sub- 
mitting a  sipned  confessjou. 

His  offer  to  permit  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  verify  the  transcripts  by  listen- 
ing to  the  tapes  is  also  unacceptable.  Tlie 
cxMnmittee,  Mr.  Speaker,  needs  to  have 
actual  ph>-sical  possession  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  integrity  not  only  of  the  tran- 
.scripts  but  also  of  the  tapes.  Otherwise. 
there  would  be  no  telling  how  many  more 
18'2-niinute  gaps  might  exist. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GROUND: 
FOR  IMPEACHMENT? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdai/.  Apri:  30.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mj-.  Speaker,  there  are 
new  experts  on  tlie  subject  of  impeach- 
ment appearing  every  day.  Depending 
upon  how  they  feel  about  the  President, 
they  each  have  many  ard  varied  reason,s 
wliy  he  should  be  impeached.  Recently, 
Paul  Harvey,  tlie  columnist  and  radio 
newscaster,  wrote  a  verj'  provocative  col- 
umn on  this  subject  which  points  cut 
.some  very  serious  charges  that  could 
have  been  used  against  recent  Pre:si- 
dents,  but  the  question  of  impeachnieni 
was  never  raised.  I  commend  this  column 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a-s  ue 
lurther  consider  tiiis  question: 
PAtx  Harvev  Nitws 

If  impeachment  had  threatened  Prefirfent 
Truman,  he'd  never  have  dared  lire  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArti'iUr;  ma\  be  that  viould  h;»ve 
b'i'en  good. 

But  neither  would  he  have  dared  drop  ^'r 
big  bombs  which  ended  the  Pacific  war  »nd 
saved  thousands  more  lives  than  rhey  cos;  — 
and  that  would  have  been  t)ad. 

Every  President  is  prone  to  nusiaket.  in 
judgment. 

And  because  your  lui.dsigh'  is  to  much 
better  than  their  forc-ight  could  possibly  be. 
a  review  oi  some  old  newspapers  v.-ould  mol:c 
.■iome  of  them  appear  grotesquely  mept. 

But  did  they  deserve  to  be  impeached" 

I  was  at  Pearl  Harbcs'  when  our  Na;  ys 
ships,  theretofore  dispersed,  were  brouRht 
into  the  harbor  and  lined  up  side-by-:-ide 
so  that  it  would  be  more  couveuiem  lor 
naval  oSioers  to  attend  social  events  fclore. 

So  the  Sunday  it  rained  bonibi  they  sai.l: 
iu  bunches. 

And  4.C75  .^n-pricans  died  that  day.  r -.d 
there  were  a  miHton  more  cii.=uBlties  iv.  the 
war  that  followed 

Whoe^•er  let  the  Japanese  get  the  drop  on 
us,  our  own  Commander  in  Chief,  Prani.hn 
Rod  evel'-.  was  responsible. 

Yet  in  no  back  issue  of  The  New  Ytjk 
Times  or  The  Washington  Post  do  1  see  any 
demand  for  "imijeachment."* 

When  President  John  Kennedy  authorised 
and  aided  the  lelnrasion  of  Cuba  In  1961, 
then  mistakenly  withheld  the  promised  U.S. 
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air  power — and  so  wasted  the  lives  of  1,500 
brave  men — that  was  not  one  of  our  na  ;lon's 
finest  hours. 

Yet  rereading  The  Poet  and  The  Tin  ,es  of 
those  dates  I  see  no  mention  of  "Imp  >ach- 
ment." 

In  1964  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  con- 
trived a  false  alarm  In  the  Gulf  of  T  mkln 
as  an  excuse  to  intensify  our  mllitai  j  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

The  essential  facts  concerning  this 
representation  were  duly  noted  by  Th« 
and  The  Times,  but  neither  of  them  nc  r  any 
of  the  papers  nor  pundits  which  parrot  Lhem 
ever  suggested  "Impeachment." 

Hindsight  shows  the  buggy  burgia  y  of 
Watergate  to  have  been  a  goofy  exerc:  se  in 
overkill,  yet  It  killed  nobody. 

It  did  not  leave  any  bomb-dlsmem  )ered 
bodies  on  sunken  ships  or  blood-si  aked 
beaches. 

Indeed,  the  only  casualties  of  the  ab)  irtlve 
invasion  of  Watergate  are  the  perpeti  ntors 
caught  In  their  own  backfire. 

Yet,  for  this  misdemeanor  by  his  s  ibor- 
dinates.  President  Nixon  is  the  target  a  '  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

Our  nation's  founders  Intended  the  :  "resi- 
dent, the  Congress  and  the  courts  to  c  leck- 
reln  one  another.  But  when  news  writer  pre- 
sume to  law-making — or  law-lnterpre4ng — 
that  balance  Is  distorted.  I 

And  If  the  day  ever  comes  in  our  coAintry 
when  this  coalition  can  harangue  and  Barass 
and  hound  and  overwhelm  anybody,  tjen  It 
can  "anybody."  T 


INFLATION  IMPACT  STATEME  NT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 


or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV  ES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  concerned  a  >out 
inflation. 

Rising  costs  and  rising  prices  ma  le  it 
difficult  for  people  to  maintain,  r  luch 
less  improve,  their  standard  of  li  Ing. 
For  people  living  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
burden  of  coping  with  inflation  is  n<  arly 
impKJsslble. 

Although  every  Member  of  Coni  ress 
shares  the  public's  concern  about  f  ifla- 
tion,  many  of  us  feel  hard-presse  1  to 
contribute  any  realistic  solution  tc  the 
problem.  The  experiment  of  wage  and 
price  controls  has  proven  a  false  ;  >an- 
acea,  with  deeply  disturbing  econ  imic 
fallout,  and  it  is  proper  now  for  this 
authority  to  expire. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  small  but 
important  resolution  to  help  assure  khat 
we  in  the  Congress  do  not  unconsciously 
worsen  the  problem  of  inflation  through 
our  own  legislative  actions.  My  resolu- 
tion provides  that  each  committei  re- 
port on  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  lof  a 
public  character  In  the  House  '^all 
contain  a  detailed  analytical  statefoient 
as  to  whether  the  enactment  of  su<4i  bill 
or  joint  resolution  into  law  may  hafe  an 
inflationary  impact  on  prices  and£costs 
in  the  operation  of  the  nafonal 
economy."  j 

There  are  times.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ivhen 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  thai  has 
an  adverse  inflationary  impact  because 
we  have  decided  that  some  other  #)jec- 
tlve  has  a  higher  priority.  This  %  in- 
escapable. But  when  we  take  action  of 
this  nature,  let  us  acknowledge  f#rth- 
rightly  what  we  are  doing  and  wh  '  we 
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are  doing  it.  Let  us  not  try  to  conceal  the 
expected  consequences  of  our  actions. 

The  case  for  an  economic  Impact 
statement  was  extremely  well  stated  by 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Rahn  in  the  October 
1973  issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum.  Dr. 
Rahn's  article  in  highly  relevant  to  my 
somewhat  narrower  proposal,  and  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    Need    for    Economic    Impact 
Statements 
(By  Richard  W.  Rahn) 
Should  economists  and  legislators  who  de- 
termine economic  policy  be  held  accountable 
for  the  results  of  their  policies?  Tradition- 
ally,   economics    has    been    viewed    as   such 
a  mystical  science  that  It  seemed  perhaps  no 
more  fair  to   blame   the  economist  for   the 
world's  economic  sltiiatlon   than   It  was   to 
blame   the   preacher   for   the   world's   moral 
.situation.    In    reality,    however,    the    science 
of  economics  has  now  developed  to  the  stage 
where    the   effects    of    most    policy    changes 
are  reasonably  predictable. 

The  economic  problems  now  facing  our 
country  result  largely  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  policies  whose  probable  outcome  could 
have  been  forectwt  by  the  policy  framers.  For 
instance,  our  present  inflationary  cycle  be- 
gan when  the  Johnson  Administration 
greatly  Increased  both  domestic  and  Vietnam 
War  spending  without  Increasing  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  spending.  The  resulting  inflation 
was  predictable. 

For  the  most  part,  bad  economic  policy  la 
implemented  because  botb  Administration 
and  congressional  economic  policy  makers 
feel  pressured  to  respond  to  the  political 
realities  of  the  short  run  rather  than  the 
long  run  needs  of  the  nation.  Economic  pol- 
icymaking could  be  substantially  Improved 
if  each  new  policy  proposal  were  accom- 
panied by  an  economic  statement  of  the 
long  run  results  of  such  a  policy. 

If  we  compare  our  economic  environment 
to  our  physical  environment,  we  recognize 
that  induced  changes  usually  have  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  effects.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  we  cannot  continue  to  alter  our 
physical  environment  without  considering 
the  long  run  effects  of  such  alterations.  The 
same  Is  true  with  our  economic  environment. 
In  order  to  grow  and  prosper  In  a  healthy 
environment,  we  must  adopt  policies  which 
have  long  run  beneficial  effects  rather  than 
short  run  policies  which  tend  to  exacerbate 
current  difficulties  over  a  period  of  time. 

Specifically,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  new  legislative  proposal  or  ad- 
ministrative policy  that  would  have  major 
impact  on  the  economy,  the  Congress  or  the 
Administration  be  required  to  append  a  for- 
mal and  detaUed  statement  of  the  expected 
long  run  effects  of  such  an  action  to  the 
proposal. 

The  Russian  wheat  deal,  the  recent  price 
and  wage  controls,  and  the  recently  vetoed 
minimum  wage  bill  all  illustrate  the  need 
for  such  "economic  Impact  statements."  The 
Russian  wheat  deal  is  acknowledged  by  most 
observers,  including  Treasiu-y  Secretary 
George  Shultz,  to  have  been  a  colossal  blun- 
der. It  now  appears  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  its  approval  to  sell 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  U.S.  wheat  crop  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  one  official  in  the  de- 
partment first  evaluated  the  effect  of  such 
an  agreement  on  our  existing  grain  stocks, 
let  alone  the  price  of  wheat  given  the  antici- 
pated harvest  in  relation  to  expected  domes- 
tic and  foreign  demand.  A  careful  economic 
analysis  of  the  deal  may  not  have  revealed 
that  the  price  would  eventually  rise  to  $4 
a  bushel  as  It  did,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
revealed  that  such  a  transaction  would  cause 
major  upward  pressure  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  shortages,  the  cessation  of  production 
of  marginally  profitable  products  (e.g.  lower 
priced  grades  of  paper) ,  the  rise  of  black  mar- 
ket."?, and  the  ballooning  of  prices  when  the 
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controls  were  lifted,  were  all  easily  predict- 
able, results  of  the  recent  price  freeze.  If  the 
Administration  had  been  required  to  produce 
an  "economic  Impact  statement"  describing 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  freeze,  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  a  far  more  healthy  op- 
position to  the  freeze.  Perhaps  then  it  would 
not  have  been  allowed  or  at  least  would  have 
been  shortened.  It  Is  unlikely  that  prices  for 
the  American  consumer  are  not  now  any  low- 
er as  a  result  of  the  freeze,  and  h«  hfts  been 
forced  to  accept  artificially  created  shortages. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  provides  a  prime 
example  of  the  need  for  an  "economic  im- 
pact statement."  Those  advocating  an  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  from  $1.60  to 
$2.20  an  hour  have  provided  a  rather  per- 
suasive emotional  case  for  raising  the  living 
standards  of  millions  of  Impoverished  work- 
ers, particularly  In  these  Inflationary  times. 
A  generation's  experience  with  minimum 
wages  has  shown  that  they  are  not  the 
panacea  for  poverty  that  they  would  appear 
to  be. 

We  know  that  no  rational  employer  is  go- 
ing to  pay  an  employee  $2.20  an  hour  when 
he  only  produced  $2.00  per  hour's  worth  of 
product.  In  reality,  many  low  wage  workers 
will  not  have  their  wages  Increased,  but 
will  be  fired.  Even  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist Paul  Samuelson  (a  notorious  non- 
conservative)  has  said:  'Minimum  wage 
rates.  These  often  hurt  those  they  are  de- 
signed to  help.  What  good  does  it  do  a  black 
youth  to  know  that  an  employer  must  pay 
him  $2.00  per  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must 
be  paid  that  amount  Is  what  keeps  him 
from  getting  a  Job."  i 

Kosters  and  Welch  found  in  their  highly 
regarded  study  of  the  minimum  wage  that: 
"Minimum  wage  legislation  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  decreasing  the  share  of  normal  em- 
ployment and  Increasing  vtUnerablllty  to 
cyclical  changes  In  employment  for  the 
group  most  marginal  to  the  work  force — 
teenagers.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  Increased  mini- 
mum wages,  teenagers  are  able  to  obtain 
fewer  Jobs  during  periods  of  normal  employ- 
ment growth  and  their  jobs  are  less  secure 
in  the  face  of  short-term  employment 
changes  ...  A  disproportionate  share  of  these 
unfavorable  employment  effects  appears  to 
have  accrued  to  non-white  teenagers.  The 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  shifts  In  the  pat- 
tern of  employment  shares  occasioned  by 
minimum  wage  increases  were  adults,  and 
among  adults,  particularly  white  males." '' 
The  President's  proposal  to  have  a  lower 
minimum  wage  might  have  received  far  more 
favorable  treatment  In  Congress  if  the  op- 
position had  been  required  to  show  that 
their  proposals  to  Increase  the  wage  for  all 
workers  to  $2.20  an  hour  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood substantially  Increase  the  rate  of  teen- 
age unemployment — particularly  among 
black  teenagers. 

This  proposal  for  required  "economic  im- 
pact studies"  Is  predicated  on  the  notion  that 
the  long  run  effects  of  our  actions  are  at 
leaist  as  important  as  the  short  run  results, 
and  that  economic  forecasting  has  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  It  Is  at  least  as 
much  of  a  science  as  It  Is  an  art. 

Economic  policy  makers  ought  to  be  as  ac- 
countable to  the  public  for  their  actions  as 
are  other  professionals.  As  John  Kenneth 
Qalbralth  recently  said:  "Then  there  Is  the 
remarkable  nonaccountablllty  of  econo- 
mists— something  of  which,  as  an  economist, 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  complain.  A  surgeon. 
in  a  general  way.  Is  held  accountable  for  re- 
sults. If,  delving  for  a  brain  tumor,  he  gets 
a    prostate,    he   Is   open   to   criticism.   Even 


'  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Economics,  9th  Edi- 
tion, McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York 
1973  pp.  393-394. 

-  Marvin  Kosters  and  Plnls  Welch,  "The 
Effects  of  Minimum  Wage  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Changes  in  Aggregate  Employment," 
The  American  Economic  Review.  (June  1972) 
p.  330. 
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lawyers  are  beld  to  certain  standards  of  per- 
fcMnnance;  John  Mitchell  is  in  trouble  for 
changing  sides  on  the  matter  of  crime.  But 
not  economists.  No  matter  how  great  tbe 
disaster,  we  are  still  revered."* 

It  Is  hoped  that  tbe  requirement  of  an 
"economic  Impact  statement"  by  economists 
and  other  public  practitioners  of  the  eco- 
nomic sciences  will  help  bring  closer  the  day 
when  economists  are  reversed  for  a  reason. 


Resolution  to  amend  the  House  rules  to  re- 
quire that  tlie  report  of  each  House  com- 
mittee on  each  public  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion reported  by  tbe  committee  shall  con- 
tain  a   statement   as   to   the   Inflationary 
Impact   on   the   national   economy  of   the 
enactment  of  such  legislation 
Resolved,  That  clause  27(d)  (1)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:   "Each  report  of  a  committee  on 
each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter reported  by  such  committee  shall  con- 
tain  a  detailed   analytical   statement   as   to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  In  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy." 


THREE  GOVERNMENT  BRANCHES 
UNEQUAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REREIKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  face  separation  of  power 
questions,  the  following  analysis  may  be 
instructive : 

Clash  Cobsing:   TintrE  Government 

Branchits   Unequal 

( By  Jeffrey  Hart ) 

We  keep  hearing — frojn  pundits,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  professors  of  political  science^ 
that  the  U.S.  government  co"sls«^s  of  three 
separate  but  equal  branches.  That  is  false. 
The  system  established  by  tlie  founders  and 
set  forth  in  the  Constltxitlon  Is,  In  the  last 
resort,  one  of  absolute  congreasional  su- 
premacy. 

One  of  tbe  fascinating  features  of  the 
current  impeachment  process  is  the  way  In 
which  the  separate-but-equal  theory  Is  be- 
ing shown  up  for  the  myth  It  really  Is. 

The  White  House  thus  may  twist,  turn. 
and  delay — but  it  knows  that  It  has  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  to  the  Peter  W. 
Rodlno  committee  any  required  tapes  and 
other  evidence.  Ba<dced  by  the  weight  of 
the  full  Bouse,  the  Bodlno  committee,  is, 
quite  simply,  irresistible.  To  resist  is  to  be 
Impeached.  Tbe  oommittee  is  restrained,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  sentiment  of  Congress.  In 
this  confrontation,  the  White  House  is 
hardly  an  "equal  branch." 

The  truth  about  the  American  system, 
though  It  Is  hardly  ever  mentioned,  is  that 
Congress  possesses  ultimate,  decisive 
weapons  that  it  can  use  against  the  other  two 
branches.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
court  has  any  comparable  weapons  to  use 
against  Congress. 

In  a  mild  collision  with  the  President,  for 
example.  Congress  can  override  his  veto.  In  a 
serious  collision,  it  can  impeach  him.  It 
can  refuse  to  appropriate  salarlee  and  op- 
erating expenses  for  the  executive  branch. 
As  In  the  legislated  end  to  the  Cambodian 
bombing.  It  can  even  have  the  final  say  In 
foreign  policy.  An  "equal  branch?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  nation's  highest  court  has  the  adjec- 
tive "supreme"  attached  to  it,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  is  It  "supreme"  rela- 
tive to  Congress.  Congress  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  collide  with  the  court,  even  under 
severe  provocation,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  what  the  result  of  such  a  collision 
would  be. 

Under  Article  III,  Section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  has  the  power  to  remove 
specific  legislation  from  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  court.  It  can  do  this  with  re- 
gard to  bu.=;ing.  abortion,  or  any  other  issue. 
It  can  impeach  Judges,  refuse  to  pay  their 
r.^larles,  refu.se  to  confirm  them.  That  doesn't 
sound  like  the  relationship  between  "eq-aal 
b'-anches." 

Or  consider  the  following  scenario:  Mr. 
Nixon  is  Impeached  by  the  House  and  then 
convicted  by  the  Senate.  He  refuses  to  leave 
the  Presidency  and  carries  his  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  James  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Nix- 
on's lawyer,  argues  that  the  phrase  "treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" does  not  describe  the  specific  acta 
for  which  the  Senate  convicted  Mr.  Nixon. 
By  a  5-4  vole,  astoundinf;  everyone,  the 
oo\irt   overturns   Mr.   Nixon's   conviction. 

At  that  point.  Congress  could  reach  for 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  uutrumpa'oJe 
trump,  and  impeach  the  Jtistlces. 

What  tlie  separate-but-equal  myth  actu- 
ally does  is  describe  not  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment but  a  system  of  manners.  lu  prac- 
tice, and  tacitly,  over  much  of  the  course  of 
American  history,  the  three  branches  have 
agreed  to  behave  "as  if"  they  were  really 
equal — though  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
are  not.  The  myth  of  separate-but-equal 
branches  expresses  the  fact  of  mutual  re- 
straint. By  and  large,  Congress  has  not  been 
obliged  to  fle.x,  let  alone  use.  its  coiistltu- 
tlonal  muscles. 

In  our  time  what  we  have  seen  is  the 
breakdown  of  that  traditional  restraint.  In 
the  post -World  War  II  era,  the  first  serious 
assaults,  came  from  the  court — in  rullugs  on 
busing,  pornography,  prayer.  Restraiiat  gave 
way  to  ideological  aggression.  And  now  Con- 
gress finds  Itself  on  collision  course  with  the 
President.  The  sleeping  constitutional  giant 
of  congressional  supremacy  has  begun  lo 
awaken. 
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TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM  CALLED  PORK 
BARREL  LEGISLATION  BY  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST 


'John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  "Why  tbe  Nixon 
Economic  Policy  Is  so  Bac."  New  York, 
(September  3.  1973)  p.  29. 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZITI 

or    NTW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  submit  an  edi- 
torial by  one  of  tlie  Nation's  leading 
newspapers  on  an  environmental  issue 
that  is  of  interest  to  all  those  in  the 
Nation  who  are  concerned  about  pre- 
serving our  natural  resources  and  cut- 
ting out  waste  in  Government  spending: 
Phesebvtnc  an  Island — And  a  Valley 

A  few  hours  north  of  Washington,  along 
tlie  upper  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  border, 
is  an  amazingly  beautiful  valley.  Above  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  a  40-mUe  stretch  of 
magnificent  land  Is  flush  with  wildlife — in- 
cluding black  bear.  deer,  trout  and  taxes- — 
and  is  a  preserve  of  natural  and  historic 
scenery  not  usually  asaociated  with  the  In- 
dustrial areas  of  northern  Jersey  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Somehow,  the  poUuters  and 
exploiters  have  stayed  away  from  this  land 
that  was  settled  by  English  and  Dutch 
colonials  In  the  mld-1600s.  Cvirrently, 
though,   the   purity  of  the   Delaware   Valley 


and  the  Delaware  River  that  winds  through 
it  are  threatened  by  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

As  authorized  by  Congress  14  years  a^'o. 
the  purpose  of  the  dam  was  flood  control. 
At  the  time,  the  idea  of  a  dam  nia\  liave 
seemed  feasible,  because  hurricanes  ui  the 
area  had  caused  floods  a  few  years  earlier. 
But  uow,  years  later,  too  many  argument.'-- 
against  Uie  proposed  dam  stiggest  tiiat  :t 
would  be  better  not  lo  build  it  at  all.  Rep. 
Joseph  J.  MaraziU  (R-N  J.)  told  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Conin.iltee  that  the  dam 
project  IS  fiscally  irresponsible.  unjuatJitd 
from  a  cost-beuelit-ratio  point  of  view.  eu\i- 
ronmeutally  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 
Alternatives  still  e.Mst  for  fluod  control, 
water  supply,  power  a;id  recreation  in  the 
Delaware  Basin  at  far  le~s  cost  without  de- 
stroying one  of  the  last  free  flowing  rneis 
in  tlie  East.  ' 

In  the  past,  public  works  projects  like  ihis 
were  often  constructed  with  few  en\iron- 
niental  or  social  considerations  given.  Tlie 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers— involved 
lieie  too — usually  weiit  ahead  with  in'.e 
oppcsition  beyond  what  a  few  ur.orgui.;ztd 
c  >nservationi.';ts  offered.  But  those  buKdc/- 
i;ig  days  arc  over,  as  such  recent  example; 
r.=  the  halted  Florida  barge  canal  illualraie 
As  for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  the  pork  bar- 
rel temptations  may  still  be  present  but  tlie 
strong  opposition  from  a  local  repre.'^ema- 
tive.  Mr  Maraziti  suggests  that  Washington 
sliould  keep  it?  pork  Significantly,  the  con- 
gressman s  ■!  lews  are  sl.ared  not  only  by 
many  of  his  constituents  but  also  by  the 
federal  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Chairman  RtLs^eU  Peterson  said:  "I  feel 
strongly  that  there  is  a  pressiiig  need  to 
evaluate  alternative  measures  to  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  project,  particularly  to  assure 
that  water  supply,  power  and  recreation 
needs  of  that  region  can  be  n.el  in  a  rea- 
sonably etlective  and  economically  elli-ieiit 
manner  ■■ 

The  opposition  raised  to  the  cons^ruc^ir^n 
of  the  dam  is  not  from  isolated  parties  who 
might  be  labeled  as  being  "anti-progres!'." 
Instead,  the  coalition  of  local  citizens,  poli- 
ticians, and  federal  environmentalists  sug- 
gests a  broad  realization  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  valley  far  outweighs  any  benefits 
tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  or  real  estate  sper-.ila- 
tors  might  envision.  On  the  state  level.  New 
Jersey  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  decisive  action,  and  Con- 
gress can  do  its  part  by  refusing  any  further 
funds.  If  anything,  wliat  is  needed  is  more 
lands  to   preserve   the   area,  not    to   maul    :;. 


POSTCARD    VOTER    REGISTRATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Ml'.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  discussian  and  debate  on  the 
postcard  voter  refistration  bill,  a  great 
majority  of  State  and  local  officials  have 
been  critical  of  the  bill  and  fear  that  it 
wx)uld  result  in  administrative  chaos. 

Following  is  a  very  ttwughtful  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  legislation  from  Mr. 
George  A.  Mann,  registrar  of  voters-re- 
corder for  Santa  Clara  County  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  prepared  by  the  county 
and  distributed  to  Members  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  its  criticisms  are  universal 
and  will  probably  interest  all  Members. 
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Analysis  of  Proposed  Pederai.  Postcard 
Registration  Legislation    i 

While  I  am  generally  In  favor  of'sa  well- 
conceived  statewide  system  of  vot€r  ifglstra- 
tion  by  mall.  I  have  grave  concern  ttiat  the 
proposed  national  programs,  specifically  H  R 
8053.  would  result  in  admini.stratlve  ^haos. 

Major  examples:  { 

1  The  biennial  mailing  of  postcif'd  reg- 
l.stratlon  forms  to  every  po.'^tal  addresi  would 
result  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fcersons 
who  are  already  rpgLsterpd  submlttfrig  the 
new  form.s  merely  a.s  a  matter  of  InAirance. 
Thus  would  require  that  countless  swasted 
hovirs  be  spent  in  searching  the  files  ^>  elim- 
inate duplicate  repl-stratioiis  | 

2  If  the  State  were  not  to  ei.act  tglsla- 
tion  to  permit  persons  registered  unoer  the 
federal  system  to  vote  in  state  and  local 
elections,  the  number  of  complaints  received 
from  per.sons  not  ellt;ib!e  to  vote  lii  other 
than  federal  elections  would  be  staggering 
While  the  county  would  have  no  le^l  lia- 
bility In  this  matter,  the  sheer  volu  ne  of 
complaints  would  paralyze  the  otllce  in  ternis 
of  carrying  out  our  roLUlar  responsiblll  les. 

:l  The  time  in  which  the  mailing,  i  jturn 
and  processing  of  postv-tird  registrations  must 
be  accomplished  (150  days  m.ixlmui  n — 90 
days  minimum)  Is  entirely  inadequate  con- 
sidering the  potential  volume  of  work 

4.  The  single  copy  of  the  postcard  afl  davit 
is  not  compatible  with  existing  Stat  >  la* 
governing  the  manner  tf  identifying  !  oters 
at  the  polling  places;  i  e  ,  comparln  ;  the 
voters  signature  in  the  precinct  rostei  with 
that  on  his  affidavit  of  registration.  In  order 
to  ensure  against  loss  of  the  postcari  affi- 
davits it  would  be  necessary  to  photoci  py  or 
microfilm  each  one. 

In  summary,  we  «oiiid  encounter  :  najor 
technical  difficulties  and  e.\orbitant  cc  its  if 
this  type  of  legislation  l.s  enacted.  The  ulti- 
mate victim,  however,  would  be  the  vot-er 
whom  this  bill  is  purportedly  deslgrij  d  to 
accommodate.  Any  program  .so  techn  cally 
complex  and  cumbcr.some  has  a  high  p  iten- 
tlal  for  crumbling  under  its  own  weight  and 
this  could  only  result  in  the  dl:ienfranc  ilze- 
ment  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  v  iters. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Frenzel  Subsl  Itute 
(HR.  11713)  appears  to  !)c  a  sound  m  thod 
of  allowing  individual  slates,  embrac  ng  a 
wide  variety  of  registration  svstems  an<  reg- 
ulations, to  obtain  hnaiicial  assistan  '6  to 
develop  Improved  and  more  liberal  me  ;hod.s 
of  voter  registration  along  lines  whicH  best 
tit  their  unique  needs  Many  states,  »r  ex- 
ample, might  be  able  to  function  Iinder 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  H.R.  8013  be- 
cause they  do  not  provide  such  servlfes  as 
mailing  sample  ballots,  notices  of  pi>Ulng 
place  location,  arguments  and  other  $tera- 
tiire  to  voters;  nor  are  they  required  t^  pro- 
vide precinct  voter  ILsts  and  computet* tapes 
to  political  parties  and  candidates.  Inl Cali- 
fornia where  these,  and  many  otherjserv- 
ices  are  provided,  we  need  considerably  more 


lead   time  than  Is  allowed   under  H.R. 


8053. 


There  Is  a  Joint  Senate-Assembly  pom- 
inittee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Elections  Code 
111  California,  and  an  advisory  come  ittee 
composed  of  registrars,  city  clerks  and  rep- 
resentatives from  State  agencies  anc  the 
public.  The  advisory  committee  has  been 
attempting  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  i  tate- 
wide  system  of  registration  by  mall  1  hich 
would  be  compatible  with  the  requlrec  lents 
and  safeguards  deemed  necessary  to  i;  isure 
fraud-free  elections  In  this  State.  Oi  e  of 
the  major  delaying  factors  in  the  pre  ?ress 
of  the  committee's  work  has  been  the  lack 
of  funds  for  adequate  staff,  necessary  ti  avel 
etc.  Funds  made  available  by  the  Pr  inzel 
Substitute  could  aid  In  accelerating  the 
modernization  of  California's  reglstr  itlon 
and  election  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEO  AND  THE  GAS  LINES 


April  30,  1974 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Milton 
Friedman  probably  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  respected  economi.sts  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  world.  I  would  like 
to  offer  to  my  colleagrues  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  views  of  Dr.  Friedman  as 
presented  in  "The  Freemai.,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Foundation  of  Economic  Edu- 
cation— FEE — a'  Irvington  on  the  Hud- 
son, N.Y.: 

FEO  AND  the  Gas  Lines 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

An  I  write  this  in  Chicago,  lines  are  form- 
ing at  those  gas  stations  that  are  open.  The 
exasperated  motorists  are  cursing;  the  serv- 
ice station  attendants  are  fuming;  the  poli- 
ticians are  promising.  The  one  thing  few 
people  seem  to  be  doing  Is  thinking. 

How  Is  it  that  for  years  past,  you  and 
I  have  been  able  to  find  gas  stations  open  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
have  been  able  to  drive  up  to  them  with 
complete  confidence  that  the  request  to 
"1111  up'  would  be  honored  with  alacrity 
and  even  with  a  cleaning  of  the  windshield? 
To  Judge  from  the  rhetoric  that  pollutes  the 
air  these  days.  It  must  have  been  because 
there  was  a  powerful  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice hidden  somewhere  In  the  underground 
dungeons  in  Washington.  In  which  an  In- 
visible William  Simon  was  efficiently  al- 
locating petroleum  products  throughout  the 
land,  riding  herd  on  greedy  oil  tycoons  lust- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  mess  things  up  and 
create    long    lines    at    their    gas    stations. 

Of  course,  we  know  very  well  that  the 
situation  Is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  lines 
date  from  the  creation  of  a  real  Federal 
Energy  Office  run  by  a  very  visible,  able  and 
articulate  William  Simon.  Which  Is  the  cause 
and  which  the  etTect?  Did  the  lines  produce 
the  FEO  or   the  FEO  the   lines? 

After  the  Arabs  cut  output.  Germany 
Imposed  no  price  controls  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  did  initially  restrict  Sunday  driv- 
ing but  soon  removed  that  restraint.  The 
price  of  petroleum  products  Jumped  some 
20  or  30  per  cent,  but  there  were  no  long 
lines,  no  dLsorganizatlon.  The  greedy  con- 
sumers found  It  In  their  own  mterest  to 
conserve  oil  In  the  most  painless  way.  The 
greedy  oil  tycoons  found  It  in  their  own 
interest  to  see  to  it  that  petroleum  products 
were  available  for  those  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  price. 

Other  European  countries,  like  the  U.S.. 
Imposed  price  controls.  And,  like  us,  they  had 
chaos. 

The  Arab  cut  In  oxUput  can  be  blamed  for 
higher  prices,  but  it  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  long  lines.  Their  creation  required  the 
cooperation   of  shortsighted  governments. 

The  world  crisis  Is  now  past  its  peak.  The 
Initial  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  crude  oil 
after  the  Arabs  cut  output  was  a  temporary 
response  that  has  been  working  its  own  cure. 
Higher  prices  induced  consumers  to  econ- 
omize and  other  producers  to  step  up  out- 
put. It  takes  time  to  adjust,  so  these  reac- 
tions will  snowball.  In  order  to  keep  prices 
up,  the  Arabs  would  have  to  curtail  their 
output  by  ever  larger  amounts.  But  even  If 
they  cut  their  output  to  zero,  they  could  not 
for  long  keep  the  world  price  of  crude  at  $10 
a  barrel.  Well  before  that  point,  the  cartel 
would  collapse. 

The  effects  of  consumer  and  producer  re- 
actions are  already  showing  up.  The  Euro- 


pean countries  that  Introduced  rationing  and 
restrictions  on  driving  have  eliminated  them. 
World  oil  prices  are  weakening.  They  will 
soon  tumble.  When  that  occurs,  it  will  reveal 
how  superficial  are  the  hysterical  cries  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era  and  must 
revolutionize  our  energy-wasting  way  of  life. 
What  we  have  been  witnessing  Is  not  the 
end  of  an  era   but  simply  shortsightedness 

At  liome.  unfortunately,  our  problems  will 
not  be  over  so  soon.  The  panicky  FEO  forced 
oil  companies  to  shift  so  much  production 
to  heating  oil  that  we  face  a  glut  of  heating 
oil  but  a  paucity  of  gasoline.  The  FEO's  al- 
locations among  states  have  starved  some, 
amply  supplied  others.  Its  order  that  refin- 
eries operating  at  high  levels  must  sell  oil 
to  those  operating  at  low  levels  sounds  fine. 
In  practice,  however,  it  reduces  the  Incentive 
for  the  recipients  to  buy  oil  abroad  and  pro- 
duces a  wasteful  use  of  oil  at  home. 

We  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds:  long 
lines  and  sharply  higher  prices — Indeed, 
higher  than  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
without  the  waste  resulting  from  FEO  con- 
trols. 

Is  rationing  the  solution?  Par  from  it.  It 
is  the  problem.  We  already  have  rationing  of 
producers  and  distributors.  Coupon  rationing 
of  final  consumers  would  simply  be  the 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

The  way  to  end  long  lines  at  gas  stations 
Is  to  abolish  FEO  and  end  all  controls  on 
the  prices  and  allocation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Within  a  few  weeks,  your  friendly 
dealer  would  again  be  cleaning  your  wind- 
shield with  a  smile. 

How  can  thinking  people  believe  that  a 
government  that  cannot  deliver  the  mail 
can  deliver  gas  better  than  Exxon,  Mobil, 
Texaco,  Gulf  and  the  rest? 


SOVIET-UNITED  STATES  SPACE  CO- 
OPERATION OR  MASSIVE  SOVIET 
TECHNOLOGY  GRAB? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICIIICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forth- 
coming space  linkup  biBtT/een  Soviet  and 
U.S.  spaceships  raises  some  interesting 
questions.  The  Soviets  have  tradition- 
ally treated  their  space  program,  with 
certain  limited  exceptions,  as  a  matter 
of  national  security.  However,  It  is  well 
knowTi  that  Soviet  space  technology  lags 
behind  ours  in  certain  categories.  How- 
ever, given  the  generous  and  naive  na- 
ture of  most  Americans,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  space  cooperation  will  enable 
them  to  catch  up  even  as  the  transfer 
recently  of  some  of  our  computer  tech- 
nology enabled  the  U.S.S.R.  to  speed  up 
its  schedule  for  MIRV  missiles.  There- 
fore, it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  recently  learned  there  are  no  less 
than  75  Soviet  engineers  and  other  tech- 
nicians now  in  Houston  gathering  in- 
formation. The  number  of  U.S.  people 
that  will  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  10,  and 
you  can  expect  their  access  to  Soviet  in- 
formation to  be  severely  limited. 

The   article   from   the   London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  April  16,  1974,  follows: 
I  Prom  the  London  Dally  Telegraph.  Apr.  16. 

1974) 
Soviet-United    States    Spexd-Up    for    Space 

Link 
Preparations  for  the  Russo-Amerlcan  space 
rendezvous  next  year  are  being  stepped  up 
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at   the   Johnson   Space   Centre    In   Houston 
this  week. 

Tills  follows  the  arrival  yesterday  of  a 
proup  of  Russian  cosmonauts  and  other 
members  of  the  Russian  team.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  team  have  been  In  Houston  for 
various  periods,  and  It  now  numbers  no 
fewer  than  75  engineers  and  other  tech- 
nicians. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  trip  is  not 
training  but  discussion  of  plans,  although 
some  of  the  cosmonauts  may  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  take  spins  in  American  space 
simulators. 

training  periods 

TTie  first  training  period  is  to  start  In 
July  at  Star  City,  outside  Moscow,  where 
the  cosmonauts  have  their  quarters,  and 
for  that  the  American  prime  and  back-up 
crews  and  a  few  members  of  the  American 
team,  a  total  of  nine  or  10  in  all.  will  travel 
to  Russia. 

Russian  spacemen  and  some  of  their  sup- 
port team  will  go  to  Houston  for  the  second 
training  period  In  September. 

For  the  space  rendezvous  the  Russian 
Soyuz  spacecraft  is  to  carry  a  crew  of  two, 
and  the  larger  and  much  more  sophisticated 
American  Apollo,  designed  for  trips  to  the 
Moon,  a  crew  of  three. 

The  target  date  for  the  launch  In  Russia 
of  the  Soyuz  Is  July  15,  1975,  followed  about 
seven  hours  later  by  the  Apollo  launch  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  and  then  by  rendezvous  and 
docking  in  earth  orbit. 

The  American  prime  and  back-up  crews 
and  some  other  members  of  the  American 
team  are  learning  Russian,  and  many  of  the 
Russians  involved  understand  English.  But 
an  Interchangeable  "space  lingo"  is  one  of 
the  things  that  has  to  be  worked  out. 


NATURALIZED   CITIZENS   AND   THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  regarding  a  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  to  enable  nat- 
uralized citizens  to  hold  the  ofBce  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  accompanied  by  two  young  peo- 
ple from  Joyce  Junior  High  School  in 
Wobum,  Mass.  They  were  representing 
their  classmates  who  had  first  written 
to  me  2  years  ago  to  raise  the  problem 
created  by  the  language  in  article  n. 
section  I.  clause  5  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  only  "natural  bom" 
citizens  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  Office 
of  President.  It  is  this  barrier  which 
House  Joint  Resolution  491  is  intended 
to  remove. 

These  young  people — ^Nanci  Donahue 
and  Thomas  Foley — were  chosen  from 
over  400  of  their  classmates  to  come  to 
Washington  for  these  hearings  today. 
The  selections  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
essays  which  were  written  by  students 
at  Joyce  Junior  High  School  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Laurence  Gilgun,  prin- 
cipal, and  Mr.  Daniel  Sweeney,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

Nancl  Donahue  has  been  a  straight  A 
student  since  the  first  grade  and  is  pur- 
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suing  an  honors  program  at  Joyce  Junior 
High  School.  Thomas  Foley  is  in  the 
college  preparatory  program  and  also 
has  a  good  academic  record. 

The  essay  contest  became  a  matter  of 
community  interest  and  was  sponsored 
by  the  Wobum  Daily  Times  and  Wobum 
Kiwanis  Club.  I  would  like  t-o  extend  my 
personal  thanks  to  Mr.  Paul  Haggerty. 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Time.«;.  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Breen,  Esq.,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  judging  the  essays. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  statement  which  I  gave  to  the  sub- 
committee this  morning  and  the  two 
es-says : 

Statement  of  the  Honorabi-e 

TORBERT  H.  MaCDONAU) 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished Committee  this  morning,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Fong  for  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  a  hearing. 

As  I  am  certain  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  aware.  Article  II,  Section  I,  clause 
5  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  only 
"natural  born  "  citizens  shall  be  eligible  to 
hold  the  Office  of  President.  This  provision 
precludes  naturalized  citizens,  who  other- 
wise have  the  same  rights  as  natural  born 
citizens,  from  holding  the  highest  elective 
office  in  the  country.  No  similar  prohibition 
exists  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  Represent- 
ative or  Senator. 

While  the  Pounding  Fathers  might  have 
been  Justified  in  limiting  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent to  natural  bom  citizens,  obviously  times 
have  changed  since  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  183  years  ago.  This  nation's  great- 
ness is  due  to  the  contributions  of  men  and 
women  who  Immigrated  here  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  it  is  Inequitable  to  i>erpetuate 
a  barrier  which  prevents  naturalized  citizens 
from  seeking  the  Office  of  President. 

The  1970  Census  revealed  that  there  are 
over  6  million  naturalized  citizens  in  this 
country.  In  the  past  decade,  more  than  500 
thousand  persons  have  attained  this  status, 
and  last  year  alone  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  reports  that  120  thou- 
sand persons  earned  the  rights  of  American 
ctlizens.  As  long  as  these  millions  of  citizens 
are  barred  from  seeking  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, they  are  being  accorded  only  second- 
class  citizenship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  this 
Injustice  by  preventing  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can from  holding  the  Office  of  President  and 
serving  his  country  if  he  or  she  is  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

For  a  few  examples — the  son  of  a  great 
U.S.  President  who  was  born  in  Canada, 
namely  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  would  have 
been .  excluded  from  running  for  President. 
The  status  of  past  Presidential  contenders 
such  as  George  Romney,  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  who  was  born  in  Mexico, 
had  been  clouded  as  a  result  of  this  inequity. 
I  note  that  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  was 
born  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  three  years 
before  it  entered  the  Union,  and  ^at  Senator 
Lowell  Wetcker  was  born  In  Paris,  France. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  an  amendment  to  tbe' Constitution 
to  allow  a  citizen  who  Is  not  native  born  to 
be  eligible  to  hold  the  Office  of  President  If 
he  or  she  has  been  a  citizen  for  at  least 
twelve  years  on  the  date  of  election  for  such 
Office,  and  If  he  or  she  has  been  a  resident 
within  the  United  States  for  fourteen  years 
on  such  date. 

The  fourteen-year  residency  requirement 
is  the  same  as  that  which  now  exists  in 
Article  II  for  natural  bom  citizens,  and  the 
twelve-year  requirement  assures  that  any 
naturalized  cltlaen  who  chooses  to  seek  the 
Office  of  President  will  have  held  his  status 
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for  a  sufficient  time  during  this  period  of 
residency.  I  realize  that  in  this  latter  re- 
spect H  J  Res  491  and  H.J  Res.  589  which 
I  have  introduced  differ  from  your  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman:  however.  I  am  not  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  form  which  this  amend- 
ment take?  as  I  am  that  we  take  some  action 
to  remove  this  long-standing  inequity  in  our 
CDnstitution 

I  first  introduced  this  legislation  two  years 
a^-o  after  I  rrcesved  a  letter  and  a  petition 
pointing  up  tne  problem  signed  by  several 
hundred  students  at  Joyce  Junior  Hitrh 
School  in  Wobum.  ^!assachusetts.  which  is 
part  of  my  Congresional  District,  .^t  the 
time  that  I  introduced  my  legislation  during 
the  la?t  Congress,  the  only  other  bill  was  "e 
one  that  you  had  Introdxiced.  Mr  Chairman. 
;n  1971.  There  was  no  similar  legislation 
before  the  House 

The  92nd  Congress  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  these  measures,  and  I  re- 
introduced mv  bill  again  this  past  year  ali  np 
with  se\eral  cosponsors  When  I  received  the 
invitation  from  this  Committee  to  appear 
this  morning.  I  spoke  with  officials  at  Jovce 
Junior  High  School  and  suggested  that  the 
school  be  represented  at  these  hearings  As 
a  result,  the  school  asked  those  students  who 
had  originally  written  to  me  two  years  ago 
as  seventh  graders  and  are  currently  in  the 
ninth  grade  to  submit  essays  explaining  why 
they  feel  this  Constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary.  From  over  400  entries,  two  essays 
were  chosen,  and  the  students  who  wrote 
those  ess.Tvs  are  with  me  here  today. 

They  are  Nanci  Donahue  and  Thomas 
Foley  and  have  been  accompanied  In  their 
trip  to  Washington  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sweeney.  Mr.  Sweeney  Is  the  member  of  the 
faculty  who  encouraged  the  orlgmal  petition. 
I  might  mention  that  this  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  community  project  in  Woburn. 
because  the  students'  trip  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Woburn  Daily  Times  and  the  Woburn 
Kiwanis  Club. 

I  would  appreciate  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
these  two  essays  could  be  Included  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  at  this  point,  and 
I  would  like  to  personally  commend  these 
young  people  and  the  hundreds  of  others 
whom  they  represent  for  their  continuing 
interest  in  our  system  of  government. 

Essay 
(By  Nancl  Donahue) 

I  feel  that  a  naturalized  citizen  should  be 
allowed  to  run  for  the  office  of  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  consider  the  people  who 
have  become  naturalized,  and  In  having  done 
so,  the  things  that  they  have  gone  through 
and  given  up.  They  have  chosen  to  leave  their 
homes  and  families,  and  to  relinquish  their 
citizenship  in  their  native  land  in  order  to 
become  naturalized  citizens.  This  is  only  one 
way  that  they  have  shown  their  devotion  and 
respect  for  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  past,  many  foreign  born 
people  who  had  come  to  this  country  have 
helped  a  great  deal  to  make  the  United  States 
the  world  power  that  she  is  today.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  very  in- 
fluential in  persuading  the  French  king  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  colonists  in 
their  battle  for  freedom  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Irish  and  Chinese  immi- 
grants helped  to  build  a  sjstem  of  railroads 
in  the  1870's.  and  In  doing  so  increased  trade 
and  prosperity  within  the  nation.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, our  internationally  famous  Secretary 
of  State,  helped  end  the  cold  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions of  the  world.  These  people  who  have 
been  mentioned  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
great  number  who  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful officials  In  the  world,  his  power  Is  some- 
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what  limited.  Stated  In  the  Constlii^lo"  are 
itie  duties  of  the  President.  They  a|"e  busi- 
cally  to  ob;ierve  that  laws  and  tr^tles  t>e 
executed  and  enlcurced.  and  to  adao 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
liSt  make  the  laws.  Tl^refore.  with  oi 
cratic  system  oX  checlts  and  balance 
suuiild  be  no  te^r  that  any  naturalized  citi- 


zen who  has  attained  ihp  fiffice  of  thi  presi- 
Uer.cy.  could  lead  Lhit  country  into  thi  hands 
of  any  foreign  power. 

The    Declaration    of   Independen.-e  Istate". 

We    hold    these    trutlLi   to    be    self-e  Ident 

that  all  men  are  created  eti'aaJ,  Ihiil  t  ley  are 

endowed   by   their   Creator   with   certi  Iji   In- 

aiienable   right.^.   that  amocs   these  a 'e  life 


rhere- 

o  may 

equal 


liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  l.appme.  a." 
fure.  should  we  deny  those  people  wl 
have  been  born  In  another  country  ai 
opportimlty  to  cwntrlhute  lo  the  future 
growth  of  our  nation "i  Without  such  >eople 
where  would  America  be  today? 

KSSAT 

(By  Thomas  Foley ) 
A  naturalized  citLisen  should  be  alkil 
become  President  bfcau;^  many  natui 
citizena  have   more   respect   and    Kno^ 
concerning  our  government  than  ma 
live  bom  American   citizens.   People 
United  States  tend  to  take  rights  andj 
leges  for  granted,  whereas  a  person  fro 
other  country  with   fewer  rights  wot; 
ish  the  opportunltA-   to  live.  work,  an^ 
here.   If  a  naturalized   citizen   can   vo 
the  President,  why  should  we  deny  hlj^i  the 
right  to  be  President? 

According  to  Const f.'Jtlonal  law.  In  order 
to  become  President,  a  person  must  have 
been  bom  an  American  citizen,  lived  J  i  this 
country  for  fourteen  consecutive  vear  i.  and 
be  thlrty-flve  years  of  age.  A  native  j  men- 
can  does  not  choose  hi*  place  of  binh.  vet 
he  Is  given  the  nght  to  the  presidcn  y  be- 
cause of  It.  the  naturalized  cltlzp  i  has 
chosen  the  United  States  a.s  hU.  count  T.  yet 
l»e  U  denied  the  right  to  be  Presldt  Dt  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  a  naturalized  cltlzii  ful- 
filled the  other  requirements  and  had^  lived 
in  this  country  tor  totmeen  years  sitfm  be- 
amaia^  a  ckttaen.  he  ataould  have  U>^  tight 
to  become  PiiMrtiut.  | 

Some  people  say  that  o<ir  foreign  I  policy 
niiktiit  be  a  liltle  lenient  to'.<.ard  thejcoun- 
tr>  of  the  Presiaeiii  »  o«-i'.:,ii  In  tliJ  same 
lii?ht.  couldn  I  you  say  tL»'  a  President 
miglil  be  lenient  tcnrmra  the  eo*in'ry»of  hio 
heritage?  Since  there  are  ro  reaJ  nata-vcs  ol 
the  Onlted  States  but  the  AnwrleaD  fidlan. 
and  DO  American  Indiai  ha.s  ever  Beconie 
Preatdent.  all  oi  r  Prefcldeits  h!<\e  bien  i>f 
.'oreigu  descent  I 

Becoming  President  if,  now  pos.sllie  for 
citlzeris  ol  Hawaii  or  Ala.ska.  uho  hfve  all 
become  naturalized  cUly^ns  as  a  re^It  of 
the  acquisition  of  their  lands,  yet  a  beraon 
who  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  io  the 
United  State*  ta  denied  tiie  rlKht  to  toi  em 
ijf-iiuse  of  something  he  couldn't  coitrol- 
hls  pUtce  of  birth  Ii  is  not  fair  to  qeprlve 
a  person  of  the  rixh-  to  le»d  h's 
country  to  prf«perity  and  peace  If 
to  deny  a  bnlltr.nt  leadi-r  of  men  the  rl 
the  presidency  and  the  power  over  jworld 
pence  that  It  holds  It  would  b«»  a  •rein«(ido<is 
•oBs  not  only  to  the  United  S'ares. 
"ie  '.vorld  and  to  potterttv 

Thomas  Prt 
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christtiXn  social  concer  *s 
HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGRE^ 

0»     IWDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATltES 
Tuesday.  AprU  3i.  1974 

Mr.  lANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wii>h 
to  have  the  following  articie  repniiied  in 
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the  CoNGRKSSioNAL  Rkcors  foF  the  Inter- 
est and  enllchtenment  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. It  iB  taken  from  the  Reformation 
Visitor,  a  publication  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  212  East 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  D.C. 
CaaisTiAiv  Social  Concxmts 
The  mental  health  of  the  inditHdual  and 
the  family  is  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Re- 
ligion  is  a  prominent  factor  in  achieving 
rjood  mental  health  and  remaining  emotion- 
ally secure.  In  F.^ formation's  poll  of  social 
coru^erns,  mental  health,  uas  among  the  first 
listed  and  is  to  be  the  topic  of  the  sislh  social 
concerns  forum  to  be  held  in  the  Parish  Hall 
.'THTufaj/.  Map  12.  at  9  45  am.  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Baker.  Director  of  Mental  Health  and  Behav- 
ioral Science!^  Service  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  a  member  of  Reformation 
Church,  urill  be  the  moderator.  The  follmring 
statement  is  presented  as  background  infor- 
mation for  the  forum.  You  are  invited  to 
share  in  the  discus.'ncn  of  how  to  ai  hie;  c  and 
Tiaintain  good  mental  lieaith. 

MENTAL    IITALTH 

Mental  health  implies  a  healthy  mind,  a 
Kood  personal  adjustment,  and  a  well-orga- 
nized life.  It  is  synonymous  with  good  emo- 
tional balance.  The  person  who  has  good 
mental  health  Is  a  mature  person.  He  deals 
with  his  problems  effectively  and  he  adapts 
-snccesBfiilly  to  both  the  Inner  and  outer 
demands  l>eing  made  upon  htm. 

Psychiatrist  Earl  Mennlnger  defines  men- 
tal health  its  "the  adjustment  of  human 
i<»>in.es  to  the  world  and  to  each  other  with  a 
maximum  effertlveness  and  happiness  .  .  . 
It  !«;  the  ability  to  maintain  an  even  temper, 
an  alert  intelligence,  socially  considerate  be- 
havior, and  a  happy  dispoeltlon."  People  with 
•.•rod  mental  health  feel  comfortable  about 
hemselves  and  with  other  people.  He  who 
hHS  eood  health  enjoys  people,  has  afTectlonal 
lies,  friendship,  love,  compassion,  under- 
st.i:u1ing.  and  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  and 
feels  the  need  to  share  The  kind  of  life  he 
lives  18  momentous  for  himself,  his  commu- 
nity, and  the  world  Mental  health  requires  a 
[>roper  taalanoe  of  love.  plav.  work,  and  wor- 
ship. 

The  penon  with  mental  health  ha.<«  a  sense 
of  weQ-lKtaag.  peraooal  dignity,  and  aelf- 
rewpeet.  Be  feels  he  Is  wanted,  apprer-iated. 
and  uzkderstood.  He  haa  a  feeling  of  being 
purpoaeful  and  prod'trtlve  He  ha.s  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  ordii.ary  demands  of  living 
He  WenMfles  with  worthwhile  work,  signm- 
rnnt  {~»u«e'  and  high  social  values.  He  Is 
constantly  widening  ht.  Interests  He  Is  gen- 
erally yood  natured.  amiable,  and  cheerful 
He  has  stability,  peace  of  mind,  and  control 
o^er  h;f  einotl-jiis  He  has  conhdence  in  him- 
self and  in  what  he  Is  doing  He  accepts 
thlnif^  he  cannot  chanpe  His  worries  are 
passlr;^  He  dt'^s  'lot  carry  trnidges  He  read- 
ilv  adr>^ltR  his  own  ml<!takes.  If  able  to  laugh 
ai  hlm«e!f  and  maintain;-  a  seiire  of  propor- 
'. !  'm 

Dr  George  6  Stevenson  long-time  con- 
sultant for  the  National  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health,  offers  10  signs  of  good  mental 
liealth  They  are: 

1.  A  tolerant  easygoing  attltnde  toward 
yourself  as  well  as  others. 

3.  A  reallctic  estimate  ot  your  own  sblll- 
t lea— -neither  underestimating  or  overesti- 
mating. 

a.  Self -respect . 

4.  Ability  Ui  take  llle's  diaap  point  merits  In 
stride 

6.  Ability  to  give  love  and  consider  the 
interest*  of  others. 

6  Ltktiig  and  tru^'ing  other  people  and 
ezpeottag  others  to  feel  the  same  way  about 
you . 

7.  Peeling  part  of  a  group  and  having  a 
sense  of  respooalblllty  to  yotir  nelghloors  and 
fellow  man. 

•.  Acceptance  of  your  re$poD«ibllitkee  and 
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doing    something    about    yotir    problems    as 
they  arise. 

9.  Ability  to  plan  ahead  and  setting  of 
realistic  goals  for  yourself. 

10.  Putting  your  best  efforts  Into  what  you 
do  and  getting  satisfaction  out  of  doing  It. 

HOW  TO  ACHIKVX  GOOD  MT.MTAL  HEALTH 

"Without  escaggeratlon,"  says  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Posdlck.  "it  can  be  said  that  frus- 
trated, disintegrated.  Uihlblted,  unhappy 
people  who  cannot  match  themselves  with 
life  and  become  efficient  personalities,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  single  tragedy  In  the 
world."  There  lb  no  rule  of  thumb,  no  stand- 
ard for  achieving  and  preserving  menial 
health,  but  there  are  things  we  can  do. 

We  start  with  a  child.  In  helping  him  yrow 
up  we  should  safeguard  his  mental  health 
and  happiness.  Parents  have  the  responsi- 
blilty  for  tiuUding  and  p>erfpctlng  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  their  children. 
Mental  health  comes  most  easily  to  children 
who  have  good  relations  with  parents  who 
are  happy  and  relaxed.  Family  quarrels  and 
parental  division  of  authority  should  be 
avoided.  Parents  should  examine  their  own 
prejudices  and  beliefs  and  discover  and  shore 
up  their  own  deflclencies.  As  the  child  grows, 
he  should  be  given  a  feeling  of  self  confi- 
dence and  security.  He  should  not  be  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  others.  His  needs  for 
recognition  and  status  should  be  satisfied. 
Projecting  fears  into  children  should  be 
avoided.  If  fears  are  present,  the  child  should 
not  be  shamed  out  of  his  fears.  A  feeling  of 
being  loved,  calm  assurance,  and  an  explana- 
tion that  there  Is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  ta-e 
the  best  care.  And  It  should  be  kept  In  mind 
that  each  child  has  his  own  ch&racterlsUci 
and  rate  of  development.  He  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  what  he  Is — an  individual  with 
unique  potentialities.  He  should  not  be 
forced  Into  anyone's  mold  of  a  "perfect" 
child. 

Most  of  u.s  have  gf>od  mental  health  trait. s 
as  well  as  some  not  so  good.  Our  task  Is  to 
di.s'over  which  are  the  bad  ones  and  then 
try  to  Correct  or  alleviate  them.  Some  of  us 
are  at)le  to  change  our  mental  habits  and  at- 
titudes by  recognizing  our  dlfflculties  and 
understanding  our  problems.  If  we  are  un- 
able to  re.solve  them  we  should  seek  help 
from  a  reliable  person.  The  pastor,  a  trusted 
friend,  a  teacher,  a  member  of  the  family, 
a  coun.selor  or  sometimes  a  co-worker,  ofttui 
can  be  helpful. 

To  achieve  good  mental  health  we  must 
engage  In  worthwhile  tasks.  We  should  culti- 
vate a  wdde  range  of  wholesome  Interests, 
actlvitie.';,  and  social  contacts  related  to  good 
health  and  high  morals.  The  more  we  can 
socialize  our  desires,  the  more  comfortable 
we  can  live  Being  needed  and  standing  for 
something  greater  than  ourselves  gives  us  a 
sense  of  personal  worth  and  self-respect. 
Without  self-respect,  no  great  living  Is  pos- 
sible. We  must  learn  to  cope  with  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments  and  roll  with  the 
punch  in  ca.se  of  personal  adversity.  We  mu.sl 
be  able   to  turn  a  minus  Into  a  plus. 

bPISITUAL    Lin    AKO     MENTAL    HEALTH 

Noihlng  ElabUlzea  a  shaken  life  more  ef- 
fectively and  helps  a  person  achieve  and  pre- 
serve good  mental  health  than  a  positive 
f.ilth.  •"Through  religious  experience,  conh- 
dence. stability,  and  courage."  The  sovereign 
cure  for  worry  Is  religious  faith,  says  William 
James,  world  renowened  phlloeopher-pcy- 
chologlst.  "Every  sort  ot  energy  and  endur- 
ance of  courage  and  capacity  for  handling 
life'  Jamee  asserts,  "la  set  free  In  those  who 
have  religious  faith.' 

CouunentUig  ou  his  30  years  of  dealing 
with  emotionally  duiturbed  patients,  Carl 
Jung,  eminent  psychiatrist,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  everyone  of  them  fell  111  because 
he  had  lost  that  which  living  religions  of 
every  age  have  given  to  their  followers,  and 
none  of  them  has  been  readily  bealetf  who 
did   not  regain   his  religious  outlook."  Side 
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by  side  vrtth  the  decline  of  religious  life 
among  his  patients,  Jung  found  neuroses 
were   noticeably   more  frequent. 

A  constructive  faith.  Dr.  Fosdlck  states.  Is 
the  supreme  organizer  of  life  and  Is  neces- 
sary for  mental  health.  The  ebbing  of  re- 
ligion as  an  effective  force  in  multitudes  of 
people  has  been  accompanied  by  an  incal- 
culable Increase  in  nerA-ous  disorders.  One  of 
the  main  therapeutic  functions  of  religion, 
he  points  out.  Is  the  dissipation  of  guilt  and 
a  troubled  conscience  through  the  gospel  of 
God's  forgiveness.  Self-respect  must  be  re- 
lieved if  healthy  personal  living  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

Fosdlck  reminds  us  that  through  Christ's 
ministry  he  kept  laying  his  hand  on  unlikely 
people,  saying  you  are  needed,  and  so 
awakened  in  them  a  transforming  respect 
for  the  Importance  of  their  lives. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NO.  15 
OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  pleased  to  receive  in  the  mail  a  copy 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  15  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  urging 
congressional  action  to  establish  a  lands 
claims  commission  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter of  restoring  the  Mexican  and  Span- 
ish community  land  grants  in  the  South- 
west, including  New  Mexico. 

It  was  on  Jime  24,  1971,  after  first  re- 
ceiving correspondence  from  Sr.  Santi- 
ago Tapia  y  Anaya,  president  of  the 
Alianza  Federal  de  Pueblos  Libres,  a 
Mexican-American  organization  based 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  that  I  intro- 
duced initially  H.R.  9422,  the  Community 
Land  Grant  Act.  Subsequently,  during 
this  Congress,  I  have  introduced  the 
Community  Land  Grant  Act  as  H.R. 
4532,  H.R.  4953,  H.R.  5230,  and  H.R. 
10205,  together  with  24  cosponsors. 

In  a  letter  of  September  27,  1973,  to 
Chairman  John  Melcher  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  re- 
quested a  "full  and  early  hearing"  on  the 
Community  Land  Grant  Act.  In  that  let- 
ter I  asked  that  all  interested  groups 
and  organizations  be  invited  to  come  and 
present  their  views. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  to  see  the  New  Mexico  State 
Legislature  taking  this  action  to  urge  us 
here  in  the  Congress  to  do  our  duty  in 
respect  to  the  rightful  claims  and  lands 
of  so  many  of  our  Mexican-American 
citizens. 

As  I  have  told  this  body  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion,  the  Community 
Land  Grant  Act  would  return  over  100 
million  acres  of  rural  public  and  private 
land  from  Texas  to  California  to  several 
million  descendants  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can— Chicano — settlers  in  that  area  for 
rural  commimity  homesteading  purposes. 
These  lands  had  originally  been  pro- 
tected to  these  settlers  under  the  United 
States-Mexico  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  of  1848.  Most  of  the  ground  in- 
volved was  taken  from  the  present-day 
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Mexican-American  citizens  of  the  South- 
west or  from  their  forebears  through  il- 
legal means  of  all  sorts — both  official  and 
unofficial — and  ranging  from  tainted 
court  proceedings  to  raw  violence. 

Much  of  the  poverty  of  the  Chicano  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States  can  be 
directly  or  indirectly  traced  from  this 
theft  of  his  land  that  began  in  1848  and 
continues  even  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  because  the  Community  Land 
Grant  Act  constitutes  a  major  effort  at 
fulfilling  the  claims  for  historical  and 
social  justice  upon  our  society  by  our 
Nation's  Mexican-American  citizens  that 
I  was,  indeed,  happy  to  see  the  action  by 
the  New  Mexico  Legislature. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  short  resolution  in  the 
Record : 

I  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico] 
A  Joint  Resoltttion  REQtrEsriNG  the  Con- 
cress  OF  THE  United  States  To  Establish 
A  Spanish-Mexican  Land  Claims  Commis- 
sion 

Whereas,  New  Mexico  has  a  unique  history 
of  the  acquisition  of  ownership  of  land  due 
to  the  substantial  number  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  land  grants  that  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  colonization  and  growth  of  this 
area  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  various  provisions  of  the  treat- 
ies agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned 
under  prior  sovereigns  have  not  yet  been  fully 
implemented  In  the  spirit  of  Article  VI. 
Section  2  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  congress  did  establish  an  Indian 
claims  commission  which  successfully  ad- 
judicated hundreds  of  diluted  land  pos- 
session questions;  and 

Whereas,  there  still  exist  serious  questions 
about  prior  ownership,  particularly  about 
certain  public  lands;  and 

WTiereas,  many  of  these  questions  involve 
lands  In  several  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  has  yet  to  receive 
a  response  from  congress  on  its  petition  for 
assistance  on  the  question  embodied  in  House 
Memorial  32  of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 
first  legislature; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
requested  and  urged  to  establish  by  appro- 
priate legislation  a  Spanish-Mexican  land 
claims  commission  to  adjudicate  and  make 
conclusive  determinations,  Including  where 
possible  the  restitution  of  public  lands, 
rights  and  appurtenances  thereo,  and  the 
awarding  of  monetary  damages  for  the  tak- 
ing of  property,  and  the  sxibsequent  alien- 
ation of  those  equities,  by  other  than  hon- 
orable means  from  the  various  claimants  and 
their  heirs,  whose  rights  derive  from  the 
prior  sovereigns  of  the  southwest;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  house  of  congress. 


CAN  THE  UNITFX)  STATES  AFFORD 
MASS  TRANSIT? 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  several  months  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  about  mass  transit  but  all 
of  the  articles  that  I  have  seen  dealing 
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with  the  subject  matter  are  based  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  incorrect  or  incom- 
plete assumptions.  The  kind  of  ma.'^s 
transit  that  could  work  in  an  area  where 
a  new  city  is  being  built  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  kind  of  mass  transit  which 
should  be  constructed  in  existing  cities  to 
carry  suburban  Americans  to  their  jobs 

Most  of  the  opinions  and  articles  that 
I  have  seen  fail  to  fully  consider  where 
Americans  arc  traveling  to  and  from  and 
where  the  increases  in  travel  problems 
are  occurring.  The  only  article  that  I 
have  seen  that  deals  with  these  kinds  of 
very  important  questions  is  an  article  in 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of  April 
28  by  George  Anthan.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while reading  for  everyone  who  has  ac- 
cess to  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I  am  therefore  inserting  it  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
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C*N  the  United  States  Afford  Mass  Tr.n- 

srr''  DC    Stibwat  Cost  To  Be  $4  Bii.licn  — 

Nearly  Equal  to  Highway  Bcdcet 
(By  George  Anlhan) 

Wa-^hington-.  DC  — When  the  long  lir.c-s 
began  forming  at  gasoline  stations  around 
the  country  early  thi^  year,  many  citizens 
including  President  Nixon,  began  extolling 
the  virtues  of  mass  transit. 

By  revitalizing  America's  bus.  subway  and 
commuter  rail  systems,  the  President  said, 
the  country  could  ."^ave  scarce  oil.  lessen  con- 
gestion and  improve  the  environment  as  well 

Now.  there  is  a  strong  push  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  substantial  increase  In  aid  to  tran- 
sit systems  and  to  allow  local  communiies 
to  use  some  of  their  federal  highway  money 
to  improve  various  modes  of  trsoisportatlon 

But  at  the  same  time,  evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  Americans,  from  the  President  to 
members  of  Congress  and  ordinary  citizens 
may  h.ive  uiiderestimated  the  capital  cost; 
involved  in  mass  transit,  especially  in  ccn- 
structing  urban  subway  and  rail  system^. 
capital  subway 

For  example,  some  congressional  trar.s- 
portation  experts  estimate  the  subway  system 
now  under  construction  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital eventually  will  cost  $4  bUlion.  almost 
as  much  as  the  Nixon  administration  !s 
spending  this  year  for  all  the  highways,  roads 
and  streets  In  the  US 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration (UMTA)  have  estimated  the  Wash- 
ington subway  will  h  ve  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$913. 

The  UMT.^  has  estimated  that  residents 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif  .  area 
will  pay  $413  each  for  their  new  B.VRT  sys- 
tem. Per  capita  capital  costs  of  other  pro- 
posed rail  or  rail -bv^s  svsterns  are  Sea-t>. 
Wash  .  $787;  Baltimore.  Mci  .  $647:  Mlnncr.r- 
olis-St.  Paul.  Minn..  $S23;  Honolu.u.  *476: 
Atlanta,  Ga  .  $467;  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  $322,  and 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.   Calif  .   $265 

This  estimate,  according  to  agency  off.- 
ciaLs.  does  not  take  Into  account  the  in- 
flation of  costs  that  is  certain  to  hit  sv:ch 
projects  before  they  are  completed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  financial  history  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  touted  of  the  iip.v 
"people  movers" — the  2.2  miles  of  eleva'ed 
concrete  gtiideway  that  runs  from  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Morgantown.  VV.  Va  .  to  the 
campus   of   West   Virginia   University. 

Morgantown  was  designed  to  be  the  U  S. 
Transportation  Department's  showcase  ex- 
ample of  how  new  technology  could  be  used 
to  lessen  motor  car  congestion  and  pollution 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  fast,  con- 
venient and  cheap  method  of  movlr.g  peop'.e 
to  places  they  want  to  go. 

COSTS    SOAR 

Costs  have  increased  to  $64  inilUou.  and 
the  total  could  go  as  hi^h  as   $125  mllUon. 
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Yet  the  system,  which  was  ceremonloualy 
dedicated  bjr  President  Nlzon  n  1972,  has 
not   carried   a  single   fare-paylnf  passenger. 

As  a  result,  offlclals  of  West  \Arglnla  Uni- 
versity have  hinted  they  may  lilBtat  the  sys- 
tem be  dismantled.  Also,  a  Trmnqx>rtatloa 
Department  plan  for  a  "second  Keneratlon" 
Personal  Rapid  Transit  (PBT>rsy8tem  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  downgraded  from  an 
»11   mJUlon  project  to  a  »500.o4o  study. 

There  Is  Uttle  question  but!  that  some 
major  American  cities  could  nfct  function 
for  long  without  public  transU.  and  that 
some  form  of  readily  available  tr4nsp<  rtatlon 
Is  needed  In  virtually  e\cry  r^etropolitaa 
area.  | 

A  ."itrike  last  year  by  Lliu^  I.sluid  Riitlroad 
employes,  lor  example,  resultecl  lii  nioiiu- 
niental  traffic  jams  Ip.  the  area.  (  ven  though 
only  a  fraction  of  the  c^mmtt  er.«i  on  the 
Island  trax-el  to  New  York  City    jy  train. 

But  within  the  Tr.in.sporiatl  >n  Depart- 
ment, opposition  to  rail  or  tixe  i  f^uldeway 
ina.ss  trausu  8iii  the  univer.ial  p  iblic  irai'  - 
poriatlon  solution  Is  mouniii!>.'. 

Tranaportallon  Secretary  Ciaujlo  Bi  liu'^;ar 
told  a  House  appropriations  su  :)commliti-e 
recently,  "Cities  thai  do  not  no  nr  ha.e  mil 
transit  systems  should  carefully  ;  "onsid^^r  all 
alternatives  prior  to  .start  Inj;  nen-  systeni.s." 

He  emphasized,  "the  solutloi  for  most 
cities  Ls  more  In  the  dlre<  tion  of  irafflc  man- 
agement, special  bUd  s^-stems.  Infentlves  tor 
car  pixiLs   and   peak-hour  stretch-outs." 

Brliiegar  eohued  the  argument  fcf  highway 
and  automotive  Interests  by  addilig: 

"Improved  public  transit  carl  attract  a 
great  many  new  riders,  yet  the  ^utomoblle 
win  likely  remain  the  domlnarjt  form  of 
transportation  for  all  but  the  largest  cities 
for  a  long  time.  We  should  recognize  this 
and  move  to  do  all  we  can  to  mak  ;  sure  that 
the  automobile  is  energy  efflcleni  and  ni>n- 
poUutlng  and  that  Its  role  In  he  city  Is 
effectlveU   managed." 

DOT  experts  are  skeptical  that  Americans 
can.  In  any  large  numbers,  be  ct  nvinced  to 
abandon  their  cars. 

They  base  their  arguments  not  i  inly  on  the 
niuch-dtscussed  love  of  the  Amerj  ran  for  his 
car,  but  on  economic  factors. 

Government  economists  liave  estimated 
that  for  every  10  per  cent  Jump  In  gasoline 
prices,  there  Is  a  2  per  cent  di  op  In  con- 
sumption, but  that  thus  .soon  c£  n  be  offset 
by  a  shift  to  smaller  cars  with  gi  eater  mile- 
age. 

There  also  Ls  strong  evidence  that  such 
disincentives  to  auto  coiumutlr  ;  as  hefty 
parking  taxes  In  downtown  (  Lstricts  do 
little  more  than  eurourage  a  shift  from  long- 
term  parking  to  clieaper  short-telm  arrange- 
ments. 

Martin  Wohl.  professor  of  tra  isportatlon 
system  plannliig  at  Carnegie-1!  ellon  Uni- 
versity, believes  that  gasoline  p  Ices  could 
double  "without  significantly  affe  :tlng  com- 
munity patterns." 

For  one  thing,  the  average  comaiuter  trip 
from  home  to  work  Is  something;  like  .seven 
miles,  so  that  the  fuel  price  is  ;  relatively 
small  part  of  the  ti-ted  expenses  nvolved  in 
ow:xi.'ig  a  car. 

And  despite  Infusions  of  federal  noney  Into 
public  transit  systems  and  loi  idly-volced 
concerns  by  public  officials  over  t!  e  automo- 
bile's Influence  on  the  American  II  estyle,  one 
basic  reason  the  U.S.  has  such  i  oor  public 
transportation  will  not  change  ti  i  the  near 
future. 

SHIFT  TO  SUBURBS 

Over  the  last  15  years,  and  Iron  cally  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11,  public  xansit  has 
declined  as  large  masses  of  people  used  their 
new  affluence  to  buy  cars  and  na  ave  out  of 
the  cities  Into  the  countryside. 

Prom  1960  to  1970,  the  populat  on  outside 
central  cities  tncreaaed  by  335  i  et  cent  as 
ai^alnst  1.5  per  cent  In  the  cltle  i.  In  1970, 
there  were  14  million  more  pei  pie  living 
outside  the  central  cities. 

Ifs   clear   to  Just   about   everj  5ody  that 
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AxnerlcA's  suburbs  are  automobile-oriented. 
Housing  and  population  densities  are  low, 
and  parking  Is  readily  available. 

Because  of  the  low  population  densities 
and  because  the  places  suburbanites  want 
to  travel  to  In  the  metropolitan  area  are 
widely  scattered,  conventional  public  transit 
normally  has  not  been  able  to  operate  profit- 
ably there. 

Washington's  subway  Is  being  extended 
Into  the  city's  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 
urb.s.  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
those  states,  but  most  surban  commuters 
win  have  to  take  a  bus  or  drive  to  a  rail 
station. 

Also,  U.S.  Census  Bureau  figure.s  show 
that  an  increasing  number  of  suburbanites 
work  lu  the  suburbcs.  Indicating  that  new 
public  transportation  systems  should  not  be 
geared  exclusively  to  moving  people  Into  and 
out  of  the  old  central  business  dl.strlcts,  as 
■Wa-shlngton's  subway  will  do. 

This  is  Countered,  though,  by  some  transit 
experts  who  say  rapid  transport.'illon  lines 
eventually  will  croate  the  den-it les  and  de- 
maud.  Inducing  people  and  companies  to 
loi-ate  around  them. 

Efr.  William  J  Ronan,  chairman  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
Itv  and  presUlent  of  the  IrLstitute  for  Rapid 
Transit,  asked: 

"Had  we  waited  for  density  to  materialize 
before  building  our  rapid  transit  system  In 
New  York,  where  would  we  be?  The  develop- 
ment of  New  York  City,  or  of  Boston  or,  to 
take  a  more  recent  example,  of  Toronto,  re- 
tlect.s  a  planning  decision  to  proceed  with 
urha'i  tninsnortatlon  inveftment  In  order 
to  s>..-.pe  de-elopment  .  .  ." 

BorrokiiMC  otJT? 

The  Anierlian  Transit  Association  cur- 
rently la  enthused  because  of  indications 
that  a  25-year  decline  In  passengers  may 
have  bottomed  out. 

While  bus.  subway  and  commuter  rail  sys- 
tems have  been  losing  patrons  at  a  rate  of 
4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  a  year  since  1950, 
totals  for  1973  show  a  1.4  per  cent  gain. 

And  some  big  mass  transit  bright  spots 
are  emerging  across  the  country. 

In  Denver,  a  transit  company  characterized 
by  dirty  busies  and  haphazard  schedules  has 
been  transformed  Into  a  publicly-owned  sys- 
tem that  has  grown  by  about  15  per  cent 
sUice  1971.  and  this  year  has  enjoyed  a  22 
per  cent  Increase  In  passengers. 

After  area  voters  approved  a  »4-mUllon 
boud  Issue  to  buy  the  old  system,  the  fare 
was  dropped  to  35  cents,  a  "tell  us  where 
to  go  promoilonal  campaign  was  launched, 
and  new  bus«'<»  were  bought  with  federal  help. 

But  like  Just  about  everywhere  else,  Den- 
ver's system  doesii't  pay  for  Itself.  Local  sales 
taxes  make  up  a  deficit  estimated  to  reach 
»2.5  million  this  year,  part  of  the  $700  million 
that  public  transit  systems  across  the  coun- 
try are  expected  lo  lose  In  1974. 

BRIGHTEST  SPOT 

The  brightest  transit  spot  on  the  populous 
East  Coast  Is  the  14.5-mlIe  Llndenwold  line, 
between  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Its  New  Jer- 
sey suburbs.  It  pays  its  operating  expenses 
entirely  from  far.^hox  receipt-s  from  42.000 
dolly  riders.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  42 
per  cent  of  Its  riders  had  switched  from  cars. 

But  the  Llndenwold  line  was  buUt  on 
existing  railroad,  subway  and  bridge  facilities, 
and  It  cost  the  owners,  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority,  $88  million  in  1969.  Today, 
It  probably  would  cost  up  to  $250  million. 

The  staff  of  the  U.S.  House  Public  Works 
Committee  believes  that  relatively  inexpen- 
sive bicycle  paths  and  other  bicycle  facilities 
could  do  more  to  lessen  auto  congestion  than 
expensive  transit  Improvements. 

"Who  Is  to  say."  the  committee  staff  aeked 
in  a  report,  ttiat  the  legal  use  of  state  gas 
tax  funds  ...  to  construct  bicycle  paths, 
and  tax-Buppurted  bicycle  faculties  that  axe 
underway  In  a  niunber  of  cities,  Is  not  the 
ctittlng  edge  of  a  mo\-ement  that  eventuaHy 
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will  have  more  impact  on  ameliorating  rush- 
hour  congestion  than  many  conventional 
methods?" 

The  Nixon  administration  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  new  unified  transportation  as- 
sistance program,  to  provide  some  $16  billion 
In  transit  aid  over  the  next  six  years,  in- 
cluding $2  5  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1. 

Much  of  the  money  would  come  from 
existing  programs,  but  federal  capital  as- 
sistance for  transit  s\"stems  would  Increase 
to  $1.4  billion,  from  the  present  $1  billion 
Also  under  the  administration  plan,  local 
communities  could  use  more  highway  money 
lor  transit  Improvements. 

TTie  American  Transit  Association  also  ad- 
vocates federal  operating  subsidies  of  some 
$800  million  a  year  and  an  emergency  transit 
aid  program  totaling  SI  billion  a  year  for  at 
least  t.vo  vcprs. 


ARTHUR  SAMPSON 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

i;V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  30.  1974 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  veiy 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  Arthur 
Sampson,  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  been 
named  the  1973  Outstanding  Public  Of- 
ficial by  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Subcon- 
tractors Association — MSA.  This  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  major  public  awards 
won  by  Mr.  Sampson  for  his  leadership 
in  the  design  and  construction  industry. 
Other  recent  awards  Include  the  Fire 
Protection  Man  of  the  Year  award  from 
the  Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers, 
honorary  membership  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  for  "distinguished 
contributions  to  the  architectural  pro- 
fession," the  American  Public  Works 
Association's  man  of  the  year  award,  and 
honorary  membership  in  the  Federal 
Government  Accountants'  Association 
for  his  management  record.  In  my  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
Mr.  Sampson,  and  I  know  these  awards 
have  been  richly  deserved. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Sampson 
for  this  most  recent  award  and  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  back- 
ground on  the  awards  presentation. 
GSA  Administrator  Recktves 
.SuBCONTR.^CTO^ls  Award 

Arthur  P.  Srimpson.  Administrator  of  tlip 
Cen("ral  Services  Administration,  has  been 
named  the  1973  Outstanding  Public  Official 
by  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Subcontractors  As- 
sociation (MSA). 

The  MSA  presented  Sampson  with  a 
"Subby  Award"  plaque  during  Its  annual 
banquet  held  Saturday  night  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel,  which  wsis  attended  by 
nearly  800  people.  Six  other  persons  and 
companies  also  were  honored  at  the  b.'Jn- 
quet  for  their  Individual  and  collective  lead- 
ership contributions  to  the  constructicn  and 
building  Industry. 

Sampson  was  selected  tor  the  1973  R.  L. 
Jackson  First  Presidents  Award  by  the  250 
corporate  members  of  the  local  MSA.  The 
GSA  Administrator  was  specifically  cited  for 
his  sponsorship  and  stm>port  ol  favorable 
legislation,  regulations,  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  pertain  to  ■the  construction 
Industry. 
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The  six  other  MSA  award  recipients  In- 
clude the  George  Hyman  Construction  C<«i- 
pany,  the  MSA'S  1973  Outstanding  General 
Contractor;  Kettler  Brothers.  Outstanding 
Owner/BuUder:  Vosbeck,  Voebeck,  Kendrlck 
and  Redlnger,  Outstanding  Architect;  Helnz- 
man,  Clifton  and  Kendro.  Outstanding  Engi- 
neer; Schnabel  foundation  Company,  Out- 
standing Subcontractor;  and  Joseph  Bums 
of  the  Charles  L.  Smith  Company,  Outstand- 
ing Job  Superintendent. 

The  MSA's  1972  Outstanding  Public  Offi- 
cial was  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  of  the  DC. 
Metroptrfltan  Police  Department. 


THE  THREAT  OF  REIMPOSING  CON- 
TROLS WILL  ENCOURAGE  INFLA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  HODSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wage-price  control  authority  expires  at 
midnight  tonight,  and  we  must  let  it 
expire  completely. 

As  long  as  Congress  indicates  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  control 
authority  might  be  extended  or  rein- 
stated, American  industry  and  American 
workers  will  be  panicked  into  raising 
prices  and  seeking  htstaer  wages.  An 
article  in  today's  WaP  gteeet  Jwimal 
points  out  that  'm'"'*"***-' *******  eoooomic 
offlclals  have  substantial  reasoiB  to  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  of  Senate  action  to 
extend  the  contralautboritjr  will  actually 
encoursige  an  immediate  increase  in 
prices  and  wages.  The  article  quotes  a 
Treasury  official  as  sajiog. 

Businessmen  and  unions  will  be  encour- 
aged to  grab  everything  they  can  while  the 
getting  Is  good,  so  they  will  be  in  a  good 
poeltlon  U  oootnds  are  relmpo«d. 

Congress  is.  Itself,  encouraging  in- 
flation by  hoUttng  controls  over  the  heads 
of  our  industries  and  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  ignoring  the  answer  to  curb- 
ing the  inflationary  spiral — reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  Inflation  must  be  attacked 
throu^  Its  cause  rather  than  its  symp- 
toms. I  urge  all  Members  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing Wall  Street  Journal  article  care- 
fully: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  30, 

1974] 

ADMXNiSTaATiOK  Wowincs  That  Pkicb  Bttlot 

Mat    Bb    WuKMwm    by    Feaks    or    New 

Crntaa 

(By  Jamea  P.  Oannon) 

Waskotctoiit. — Bven  aa  their  wage  and 
price  controia  expire,  eocne  Mlxon  edmlnla- 
tratlon  economic  offlclals  are  worried  thMt  tbe 
poMlbUlty  of  a  revival  of  tbe  curbs  could 
worsen  tbe  post-control  price  bulge. 

Their  concern  Is  that  busineasmen  and 
labor  unions  may  rush  to  ralae  prices  and 
wages  substantially  in  tbe  fear  that  Con- 
gress will  more  to  relmpoee  controls  soon. 
The  worry  of  these  officials  has  been  height- 
ened by  a  move  by  Senate  Democrats  to  re- 
tain standby  controls  authority — a  measure 
the  Senate  wlU  consider  tomorrow. 

As  of  midnight  toal^t,  th*  Phase  4  pro- 
gram of  coafet^  wlU  legally  Me — two  years, 
eight  montba  and  16  days  aftvr  Preeldent 
Nixon  imposed  the  first  mandatory  peace- 
time wage-price  restraints  in  n.S.  history. 
The  controls  M«  expiring  because  Congress 
so  far  has  nfand  to  extend  the  basic  law 
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authorizing  them,  despite  the  worst  inflation 
rate  since  the  Korean  War  price  spiral  of 
1951. 

But  administration  economists,  eyeing  the 
last-ditch  attempt  of  Senate  Democrats  to 
keep  controls  authority  alive,  are  concerned 
that  uncertainties  about  a  possible  future 
relmposltlon  of  controls  may  worsen  In- 
flationary pressures  stemming  from  decon- 
trol. If  compainy  and  union  offlclals  fear  a 
new  round  of  controls  a  few  weeks  or  months 
from  now,  they  will  be  more  inclined  to 
Immediately  use  their  new  economic  freedom 
to  push  prices  and  wages  much  higher,  the 
officials  reason. 

"Businessmen  and  unions  will  be  encour- 
aged to  grab  everything  they  can  while  the 
getting  Is  good,  so  they  wUl  be  in  a  good 
position  if  controls  are  reUnpoeed,"  a  top 
Treasury  official  said  In  an  interview.  Such 
an  attitude  could  "worsen  the  Inflation  prob- 
lem" immediately  after  expiration  of  Phase 
4,  he  added. 

Another  Nixon  administration  economist 
said  the  tmcertalnty  over  controls  "creates 
an  environment  that  gives  jieople  an  Incen- 
tive to  anticipate"  any  future  reoontnri.  He 
said  such  anticipatory  price  and  wage  be- 
havior was  evident  In  mld-1971  before  the 
Phase  1  wage -price  freeze  and  during  P»hase 
3  before  President  Nixon  Imposed  a  second 
price  freeze  In  June  1973.  In  both  cases, 
there  were  widespread  expectations  of  tough 
controls  action  by  the  government. 

The  Senate  could  ease  the  administration 
officials'  fears  tomorrow  by  defeating  the 
standby-controls  bill  backed  by  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats. The  administration  In  asking  last 
February  for  only  a  narrow  controls  exten- 
sion that  would  apply  Just  to  the  health- 
care and  construction  Industries,  had  argued 
against  such  tacoad  standby  powers  on  tbe 
ground  that  they  would  prompt  anticipatory 
wage-price  boasts. 

The  banking  comnlttses  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  killed  all  moves  to  extend 
controls,  reflecting  a  consensus  that  the  con- 
trols were  InelTectlve,  unfair  and  doing  more 
harm  than  good  in  causing  shortages  and 
other  economic  dislocations.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  argued  that  most  controls 
had  outUved  their  nsefulnass,  though  It 
wanted  the  limited  health  sad  oooetructlon 
curbs  and  authority  for  its  oootrols  agency, 
the  Cost  of  Living  CoundU  to  keep  function- 
ing as  an  inflation  watchdog. 

In  view  of  strong  business  and  labor  op- 
position to  any  controls  renewal,  tbe  Senate 
move  faces  an  uphUI  fight.  And  even  if  the 
Senate  adopts  the  Democrats'  bill,  Its  pros- 
pects In  the  House  wouldn't  be  bright. 

Defeat  ot  the  Senate  bUl  would  lessen,  but 
mightn't  end.  the  uncertainty  over  the  fu- 
ttire  of  controls.  One  White  House  economist 
yesterday  expressed  worry  that  a  continua- 
tion of  recent  Inflation  rates  would  build 
political  pressures  for  new  controls. 

At  a  forum  on  Inflation  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  n,8.,  Gary  L. 
Seevers,  a  member  of  President  Nixon's 
three-man  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
said  he  thinks  "there  would  be  great  pres- 
sure for  rigorous  wage  and  pilM  controls" 
if  a  10%  inflation  rate  continued  for  10  to  12 
months.  Mr.  Seevers  repeated,  however,  the 
Nixon  administration  view  that  lnflatk>n  will 
abate  In  1974*8  second  half. 

Another  panrilst  at  tbe  forum.  Federal 
Beserve  Board  member  Henry  C.  Walllch, 
indicated  tbe  Fed  will  continue  Its  fight 
against  inflation  by  restraining  the  growth 
In  the  nation's  money  supply,  which  constste 
of  checking  accounts  and  currency  In  circu- 
lation. 

"InflaticKi  must  be  controlled — we  have 
no  alternative."  Mr.  WaUich  declared.  Not- 
ing that  the  nation  Is  "confrmtlng  two-digit 
Inflation,"  be  said  "the  problem  has  to  be 
given  priority  If  we  don't  want  Inflation  to 
continue  sccelsratlng." 

Ut.  WaUlcb,  echoing  views  recently  ex- 
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pres.sed  by  Fed  Chairman  Arthur  Burns, 
said  the  central  bank's  policy  should  be  one 
of  "permitting  a  moderate  growth"  of  the 
money  supply  but  "not  an  explosive  growth 
of  the  kind  we  have  had  In  some  months 
recently." 

But  he  asserted  that  "certainly  a  reces- 
sion Isn't  the  means  "  for  bringing  Inflation 
under  control.  "What  Is  needed  is  a  gradual 
winding  down"  of  Inflation  pressures,  he 
said.  Implying  that  the  Reserve  Board  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  gradualism  rather  than 
a  policy  of  severe  restraint  that  could  pro- 
duce a  bad  business  slump. 

On  another  front,  officials  confirmed  that 
restraints  on  interest  rates  and  dividends 
wUl  end  along  with  other  controls  tomorrow 
as  expected.  The  White  House  Is  expected  to 
announce  formally  the  demise  of  the  volun- 
tary Interest  and  dividend  guidelines  that 
have  been  administered  by  the  administra- 
tion's Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
since  late  1971.  Offlclals  Indicated  the  com- 
mittee will  be  disbanded. 

Termination  of  the  panel  and  Its  guide- 
lines may  trigger  dividend  boosts  and  in- 
creases In  Interest  rates  on  small-business 
and  consumer  loans,  which  the  committee 
has  watched  closely. 


ALBERT  PARKER— A  DEDICATED 
MAN 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF  cEoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  have  constitu- 
ents who  they  riglitfully  praise  for  their 
Important  contributions  to  this  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  today, 
however,  that  in  the  First  IMstrict  of 
Georgia  we  have  a  man  whose  accom- 
plishments are  exceptional.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Albert  I*arker,  a  skilled 
businessman,  an  active  participant  in 
community  activities,  and  one  of  the  dy- 
namic leaders  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

It  was  my  pleasxire  recently  to  read  an 
article  in  the  Claxton  Enterprise  con- 
cerning Mr.  Parker  and  I  insert  this  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Albert    Parkeb — A    Dedicated    Man 

As  Editor  of  The  Claxton  Enterprise.  I  have 
been  going  through  the  old  newspaper  files 
for  the  past  few  years  and  have  become  very 
Interested  In  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Claxton 
Fruitcake  Bakery. 

The  Claxton  Fruitcake  Is  world  famous 
and  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Claxton  and  Evans  County  has  been 
the  benefactors  of  the  success  of  the  Claxton 
Fruitcake    in    several    ways. 

Our  files  reveal  to  us  that  early  In  Mr 
Parker's  career  as  Mr.  Fruitcake,  he  became 
interested  In  the  oommunity  In  which  be 
lives;  determined  to  share  bis  good  fortune 
with  the  city  that  helped  him  succeed  by 
using  the  name  of  Claxton  as  the  name  of 
his  product. 

In  the  early  50's.  Albert  Parker  and  others 
realized  that  industrial  development  and 
growth  was  the  key  to  ovir  survival  as  a 
community  here  in  Evans  County.  Albert 
Parker  played  a  ma]m'  role  In  helping  estab- 
lish Claxton's  first  Industries.  At  this  time, 
two  of  these  indastitos  are  employing  In  the 
excess  of  a  thousand  people,  creating  within 
the  Evans  County  area  several  hundred  ad- 
ditional Jobs  and  causing  stable  economy 
to  exist. 

Our  files  reveal  that  the  Evans  Memorial 
Hospital  has  also  received  tbe  leadership  of 
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Albert  Parker,  and  Is  considered  oni  o{  the 
finest  small  town  bospltals  in  exist  ince  to- 
day, because  people  like  Albert  Pari  er  have 
cared  enough  to  serve  as  a  membe  of  the 
Board  In  furnishing  good,  sound,  lei  idershlp 
In  administering  the  program  of  tl  t  Evans 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  Plnewood  Christian  Academy  In  Bell- 
vUle  certainly  owes  Albert  Parker  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  Interest  In  educatl<  n. 

U.S.  Highway  301  has  helped  n  ake  the 
Claxton  Fruitcake  famous  and  v  tth  the 
opening  of  1-95,  U.S.  Highway  301  e  ands  to 
lose  In  the  excess  of  75 'r,  of  Its  tra  Be  flow. 
The  Claxton  Fruitcake,  being  a  uitlonal 
tourist  attraction,  can  now  help  a  ive  U.S. 
Hwy.  301  by  bringing  the  people  to  Claxton 
to  see  the  bakery  and  to  get  that  "world- 
famous"  fruitcake. 

In  talking  with  people  In  Clazto;  i  in  re- 
gards to  Albert  Parker,  we  have  bi  en  told 
that  all  of  the  churches  In  Evans^  County 
have  been  helped  by  Albert  Parker,  e(  peclally 
the  First  United  Methodist  Church  n  Clax- 
ton. The  large  social  hall  at  the  Firs  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Claxton  was  tullt  by 
Mr.  Parker  in  memory  of  his  mott  er,  Mrs. 
I.  D.  Parker. 

The  Parker  Recreation  Center  was  auilt  by 
Albert  Parker  and  donated  to  tie  First 
United  Methodist  Church  for  its  use  In 
building  a  better  Christian  recreatit  nal  pro- 
gnun  within  the  city. 

Our  flies  reveal  that  Albert  Pai  Ker  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Director  i  of  the 
Evans  County  Industrial  Authorit  r.  He  Is 
one  of  the  nine  persons  that  are  nc  m  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  250  acre  I:  idustrlal 
Park  Just  west  of  Hagan,  Georgia.  )ur  pre- 
diction is  that  this  project  will  be  i ,  success 
because  of  the  outstanding  leadersilp  that 
this  Board  Is  giving.  I 

In  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  jwe  have 
only  begun  to  tell  the  story  of  Albe^  Parker. 

Claxton  and  Evans  County  will  ne 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  this 
Willingness  to  get  Involved  and  sS 
the  community  his  success  in  beco 
King  of  the  Fruitcake  Capital  of  t| 


FORCED  BUSING    | 


HON.  BILL  ARCHE 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  rbpresent4tives 


Tuesdav,  April  30,  t97i 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  <^e  of  the 
great  controversies  facing  ouri  country 
has  been  the  forced  busing  of  soioolchil- 
dren  in  order  to  achieve  "racial  Balance." 
While  we  may  endorse  the  ccficept  of 
equality  of  opportunity  In  the  education 
of  all  Americans,  the  busing  of  school- 
children across  cities  and  towns  ^rough- 
out  the  country  has  proved  to  b*  disrup- 
tive to  the  educational  process  knd  dis- 
ruptive to  our  entire  society.  Tht  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  enforce  bu- 
reaucratic regulations  regardingfequality 
has  caused  more  problems  tha: 
solved.  Poll  after  poll  has  revealid  over- 
whelming opposition  to  forced  bfsing  by 
the  American  people. 

The  House  of  Representativi 
vote  of  233  to  124  adopted  a  p 
against  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
mote  busing  on  November  4,  1971 
the  debate  on  the  bill  virhlch  became  the 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  19  '2.  This 
amendment,  unfortunately,  was 
ened  as  a  result  of  the  conferen<  e  com- 
mittee report  and  was  made  meal  lingless 
in  the  adoption  of  the  final  law.  The 
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House  voted  on  March  27,  1974,  239  to 
168  to  add  the  same  language  of  the  1971 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

This  anti-busing  amendment  states 
the  Intention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  very  clearly.  It  emphatically  states 
that  no  Federal  funds  can  be  used  for 
carrying  out  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  or  for  the  purchase  of  such 
equipment  for  busing  students  or  teach- 
ers in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
in  any  school  or  school  system.  This 
amendment  would  also  prohibit  Federal 
funds  being  used  for  transportation  or 
busing  in  order  to  carrj'  out  a  plan  of 
racial  desegregation  of  any  school  or 
school  system.  This  amendment  ex- 
presses a  message  loud  and  clear:  Fed- 
eral funds  should  not  be  used  to  aid.  en- 
courage, or  provide  an  incentive  for  bus- 
ing schemes. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  if  this  bill 
is  signed  into  law,  it  will  become  law  with 
this  strong  anti-busing  amendment  as  a 
part  of  it. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  take  a  long 
range  view  of  this  entire  problem  and 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  prohibit  forced  busing. 


April  30,  1974 


A  LOSS  TO  OREGON 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 


OF  oaxcoif 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  rise  today  to  inform  my 
fellow  Members  that  Louis  Raymond 
Norris.  the  director  of  the  Oregon  Retail 
Council  and  an  authority  on  taxation  for 
Associated  Oregon  Industries  since  1969, 
succumbed  to  a  chronic  heart  condition 
early  on  the  morning  of  January  24  of 
this  year. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  Salem 
on  February  12  by  the  Reverend  John  R. 
Stewart,  and  there,  former  State  Sen- 
ator Harry  D.  Bolvln  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing tribute: 

A  Loss  TO  Orecon 

Louis  Raymond  Norris  was  bom  the  son 
of  Perry  and  Edna  Norris  in  Dresden,  Kansas 
on  Nov.  4,  1S23.  He  left  us  on  January  34, 
here  In  Salem  at  the  age  of  50. 

Lou  graduated  from  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity In  Manhattan.  He  served  with  the  Ma- 
rines second  amphlbioiis  division  during 
World  War  II  and  came  home  after  the  war 
to  marry  Betty  Jane  Moore  in  Salinas.  They 
have  four  children:  Kathleen,  Lindsay,  Perry 
and  Todd  and  one  granddaughter,  Oina  Lou. 

A  wise  philosopher  once  said:  three  things 
a  man  must  learn  to  do;  If  he  would  make  his 
record  true.  To  talk  without  confusion 
clearly — to  love  his  fellowman  sincerely — and 
to  act  from  honest  motives  purely — 

This  Is  how  I  knew  Lou  Norris,  a  dedicated 
tireless  worker,  and  a  clear  thinker  to  whom 
honesty  and  sincerity  were  natural  attributes. 

All  of  you  here  were  friends  of  Lou.  Many 
of  you  have  been  closer  to  him  and  have 
known  him  longer  than  I — but  by  chance  we 
happened  to  work  closely  together  during 
past  legislative  sessions   when   I  served  as 


chairman  or  member  of  the  senate  commit- 
tee on  taxation. 

We  have  many  so-called  experts  in  the  field 
of  taxation.  But  during  the  years  I  spent 
working  in  this  area  of  state  government, 
there  were  always  two  men  in  Oregon  whose 
opinions  I  respected  and  whose  advice  and 
counsel  I  sought  and  who  over  the  years  have 
made  such  a  distinct  contribution  to  Oregon's 
tax  system.  One  of  these  men  was  Lou  Norris. 

Lou  was  with  the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau 
when  we  first  met.  And  I  was  Immediately 
impressed  with  his  interesting  ideas  about 
state  government  and  his  simple  and  practi- 
cal approach  to  many  of  its  problems.  He 
was  a  student — perhaps  even  a  scholar  of  that 
nebulous  thing  we  call  the  Oregon  system.  He 
liked  the  people  of  this  state  and  was  sin- 
cerely interested  in  their  welfare. 

Lou  was  honest.  On  many  occasions  he 
would  say  this  Is  what  my  employers  think, 
but  this  Is  my  own  personal  opinion  and 
what  I  believe  In. 

He  had  a  tendency  to  apply  his  own  rea- 
soning to  a  problem.  A  legislative  approach, 
that  when  coupled  with  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  ability  to  convey  Ideas  clearly, 
was  most  convincing. 

At  the  same  time,  Lou  represented  his  peo- 
ple with  a  knack  not  generally  found  among 
those  In  or  connected  with  government  serv- 
ice. 

Gradually,  I  hope  through  mutual  respect, 
our  association  ripened  into  a  friendship  both 
in  and  out  of  the  legislature. 

Lou  had  a  knack  of  being  critical  but  never 
mean.  Looking  back  I  don't  ever  recall  him 
saying  anything  real  unkind  about  anyone. 

Ho  was  a  great  man.  a  great  story  teller  and 
a  very  special  person. 

We  Join  in  expressing  to  Jane  and  her  f  am- 
Uy  our  sincere  sympathy. 

His  loss  is  not  just  tbat  of  a  friend,  but  a 
loss  to  Oregon. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  HELMS  AT 
WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY  RALLY  IN 
TAIPEI 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  nroiAjfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League  sponsored  a  World  Freedom  Day 
Rally  in  Taipei  commemorating  the  de- 
cision of  over  14,000  Korean  Communist 
soldiers  to  stay  in  South  Korea  rather 
than  return  to  the  North  Korean  "Work- 
ers' Paradise."  Our  own  Senator  Helms. 
a  man  of  great  insight  and  ability,  at- 
tended the  rally  on  January  23,  and  ad- 
dressed the  participants  who  had  trav- 
eled from  all  over  the  globe.  I  would 
like  to  place  Senator  Hxlm's  speech  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues : 

Speech  bt  Honorable  Jesse  A.  Helms,  Sen- 
ator or  THE  United  States  or  America,  at 
World  Freedom  Dat  Rallt  n»  Taipei,  Jan- 
dart  23,  1974 

My  dear  friends.  I  come  today  to  thank 
you  on  ijehalf  of  my  feUow  countrymen  who 
believe,  as  you  do.  tbat  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World  must  stand  together  In  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  man.  And  I  salute  the  Re- 
public of  China — ^which  to  me  will  forever 
be  the  only  real  China,  and  the  only  China 
that  is  interested  In  a  true  and  lasting  peace. 
This  day  marks  an  epochal  event  in  the 
history  of  modern  mankind.  For  on  this  day. 
twenty  years  ago.  14.340  Communist  soldiers, 
captured  during  the  Korean  War,  chose  to 
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live  under  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  rather  than  return  to  those  areas 
of  China  dominated  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Think  of  tbat,  my  friends.  These  were  the 
crack  troops,  the  heavily  Indoctrinated  and 
motivated  troops,  molded  by  every  trickery 
of  brainwashing  developed  by  Communist 
Ideology.  They  had  performed  to  the  utmost 
for  the  Communist  cause.  Thousands  of  their 
comrades  lay  dead  in  the  campaign  they  had 
fought.  But  the  moment  that  they  were 
given  ttoe  choice,  they  chose  freedom. 

But  is  It  really  so  remarluU>le  tbat  they 
chose  freedom?  Isn't  it  the  natural  instinct 
of  mankind  to  choose  freedom.  If  and  when 
given  the  choice?  Is  there  any  man  alive, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  who  would  not  leap 
at  the  chance  to  throw  aside  a  tyranny  that 
controls  his  every  action,  that  destroys  his 
personal  aad  family  relationships,  that  at- 
tempts to  dictate  even  his  very  thoughts? 

My  frlenda.  tbe  evidence  ts  very  clear.  The 
fourteen  thouaand  prisoners  of  war  made 
their  deciaiDn  In  1954.  But  In  Oermany.  the 
Communists  are  still  shooting  at  men  who 
maka  tlie  aame  decision  every  day  at  the  Ber- 
lin Wall.  And  thousands  brave  Uie  cold 
waters  for  tbe  exliaustlng  and  d&ngerotis 
swim  to  HoBg  Kong.  Meanwhile,  men  who 
want  tiMtr  freedom  in  tbe  Soviet  Union  are 
thrown  Into  mental  liospltals  and  Jails. 

Occasions  like  this  remind  \is  of  tbe  eter- 
nal truth  that  the  natural  laws  of  buman 
nature  cannot  be  repeated.  Mo  treaty,  no 
oommnnlqua,  no  diplomatic  agraement  can 
permansatly  abrogate  the  natural  laws. 
When  gtren  a  cbolee,  men  will  always  cbooee 


We  need  to  remember  this  because  there 
are  some  who  would  have  us  beUere  tbat 
tyranny  is  good  for  people.  Tryanny,  the  peo- 
ple are  told,  can  feed  their  bodies.  Tbe  people 
■re  told  tbat  tyranny  can  build  factories  and 
tyraxmy  can  sweep  tbe  atreete.  People  who 
live  under  tyranny  are  told  that  they  ought 
to  be  gratefm  that  tyranny  Is  to  good  to 
tbem.  And  ttioee  who  teU  us  tbla  propose 
ta  deal  with  tyranny  by  drinking  toasts  to 
each  other. 

My  good  friends.  I  oome  today  as  one 
United  States  Senator  who  does  not  believe 
In  tyranny,  and  as  one  who  is  proud  to  Join 
hands  with  you  in  every  way.  at  any  time,  to 
combat  tbs  forces  of  tyranny  in  the  world, 
wbererar  tbey  may  be. 

My  good  frtends,  let  us  be  plato.  Not  all 
Americans  agree  tbat  tbe  United  States'  pol- 
icy or  dealing  mU3k  tbe  Oommuntot  regime  on 
China's  malnlawd  as  thaoffit  they  were  legit- 
imate nOecs  has  been  a  triumph  of  state- 
craft and  diplomacy.  Tou  must  remember 
that  some  Americans  often  confuse  actions 
with  wisdom.  In  the  brief  history  of  ovir  na- 
tion, a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  millenlum, 
whOe  in  the  rich  history  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, a  millenlum  is  only  a  moment's  pause. 

But  a  policy  that  Is  so  fraught  with  error 
cannot  long  endure.  The  novelty  of  secret 
diplomacy  and  dramatic  shifts  In  alliances 
is  fading.  As  the  fruits  ripen,  their  taste  Is 
surprisingly  bitter. 

We  set  out  on  a  policy  of  stepping  up  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  so  as  to  increase  mu- 
tual understanding.  But  we  found  out  that 
the  Communists  understood  the  capitalist 
markets  perhaps  better  than  we.  With  typical 
Communist  duplicity,  they  secretly  nego- 
tiated for  feed  grains  while  they  secretly 
bought  our  wheat  In  such  huge  quantities 
that  a  market  of  surplus  turned  Into  a  mar- 
ket of  scarcity.  Food  prices  In  the  United 
States  went  up  twenty-two  percent  in  one 
year.  Now  the  United  States,  which  emptied 
Its  granaries  for  political  reasons,  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  It  may  have  to  im- 
port wheat  this  year. 

We  set  out  on  a  policy  of  bringing  the  Viet- 
nam War  to  a  close.  But  the  costly  victories 
on  the  battlefield  were  swept  aside  by  tbe 
secrets  of  the  conference  table.  The  tragic  re- 
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suit  was  an  Incredible  document  giving  de 
facto  recognition  to  the  enemy  in  the  Sout^, 
leaving  even  the  enemy  troops  and  supply 
lines  effectively  In  place.  It  is  only  the 
heroic  determination  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  that  has  kept  the  enemy  from 
launching  its  long-planned  assault  on  the 
free  regions  of  the  country. 

We  set  out  on  a  policy  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  the  two  so-called  super- 
powers could  work  together  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world.  But  while  we  were  speaking  dally 
to  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  about  peace, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  shipping  arms  of  war 
to  the  Arab  nations  and  laying  plans  for  war. 
And  not  only  did  war  break  out  because  we 
were  blinded  by  the  Illusions  of  detente,  but 
the  economic  systems  of  the  free  world  have 
been  placed  in  Jeopardy  and  the  freedoms  of 
our  people  have  been  under  constraint.  In  my 
view.  If  we  had  worked  directly  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  all  peoples  in  the 
Middle  EtLSt  we  would  have  been  much  more 
quickly  successful  In  preventing  war  than  by 
pursuing  the  Illusions  of  detente. 

My  friends,  if  I  speak  in  criticism  of  some 
of  my  country's  policies,  I  do  so  because  it  is 
a  sign  of  hope.  The  American  people  are 
learning  that  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
policy  are  no  longer  separate  categories.  The 
politics  at  tbe  negotiation  table  abroad  affect 
the  menu  of  the  dining  table  at  home.  We  are 
learning,  the  hard  way,  that  you  cannot 
simultaneously  and  separately  out-double- 
deal  the  two  greatest  masters  of  dupUclty 
and  expect  to  divide  anything  except  our  own 
freedoms. 

And  that  Is  why  the  United  States  .leeds 
the  firm  friendship  of  the  Bepubllc  of  China. 
Oh,  It  Is  true  that  there  are  differences  In 
the  amount  of  territory  our  respective  gov- 
ernments control,  and  tbe  slse  of  our  eco- 
nooilc  aod  military  power.  But  tbe  United 
States  needs  tiie  BepuMic  of  China  m<n« 
than  tbe  RepnbUe  at  caiixia  needs  tbe  United 
States.  For  size  and  eoooosolo  power  will 
not  be  the  determining  factors  in  tbe  strug- 
gle for  tbe  survival  of  freedom.  History  Is 
filled  with  the  records  of  great  and  powerful 
ctvUteatlotis  that  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
determining  factors  are  tbe  will  to  resist  and 
the  conTlctlon  of  the  rlghtness  of  your  cause. 
Maintain  that  eonvlction  and  tbe  American 
people  will  not  be  able  to  aitanrton  you. 

l^>r  who  really  raprsaents  the  Chinese 
people?  Is  It  a  regime  that  impoeee  its  power 
through  force  and  thought  centred?  Or  's  it 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  encourages  each  man  to  work  out  his 
own  deetiny? 

Is  It  tbe  ideology  tyranny  tbat  has  swept 
away  centuries  of  Chinese  culture  and  phil- 
osophy? Or  is  It  the  Republic  of  China  where 
universities  are  flourishing,  art  treasures  are 
protected,  the  theater  Is  recreated,  and  poe- 
try is  recreated,  and  poetry  Is  cherished? 
Are  the  Chinese  people  represented  by  a 
morally  corrupt  regime,  torn  with  purges  and 
executions,  that  wipes  out  Indtrldual  prop- 
erty and  choice  of  livelihood?  Or  is  their  true 
representative  the  government  that  enables 
tbe  farmers  to  buy  and  till  his  own  land,  the 
bxisinessman  to  use  his  own  Initiative,  and 
the  wcn-ker  to  choose  his  employment?  In 
my  mind,  there  Is  no  choice  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny.  For  my  part,  my  choice 
is  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Republic  of  China  can  be  proud  of  Its 
accomplishments  here  on  Taiwan.  But  never 
forget  that  your  economic  success  is  strong 
only  because  It  grows  out  of  Individual 
freedom.  And  your  freedom  Is  strong  only 
when  it  Is  based  on  a  determinatioD  to  stand 
up  against  tyranny  as  well  as  against  tbe 
foolish  mistakes  of  your  friends.  You  are  a 
beacon  in  a  world  that  sooketlmes  is  not 
sure  of  its  bearings.  Do  not  forget  tbat  his- 
tory has  appointed  you  to  set  an  example 
for  the  free  world;  tbe  American  people  need 
that  example,  and  they  will  never  be  able 
to  forget  your  courage. 
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AN  "IMMODEST  PROPOSAL' 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Spealier,  screams  of 
anguish  have  been  coming  from  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorlters  and  suburbanites 
as  they  have  been  opening  their  electric 
bills.  Con  Edison,  that  mismanaged,  in- 
competent monopoly  which  thinks  only 
about  its  stockholders  and  never  about 
consumers,  has  tripled  and  quadrupled 
its  charges,  blaming  it  all  on  the  energy 
crisis.  In  some  cases.  New  Yorkers  are 
finding  their  electric  bills  are  higher 
than  their  rents  or  carrying  charges. 
Can  you  imagine  electric  bills  of  $300  or 
$400  a  month? 

This  is  an  impossible  situation,  and 
demands  are  increasing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  Con  Edison.  In  the  meantime, 
writer  Dan  Greenborg  has  come  up  with 
a  proposal  for  a  consumer  boycott  and 
I  believe  that  people  are  desperate 
enough  to  do  just  that.  Here  is  Mr. 
Greenburg's  suggestion: 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Luce, 

Chairman,  Con  Edison  Co..  4  Irving  Place. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ma.  Liucx:  A  funny  thing  happened 
while  paying  my  bills  this  month.  I  found 
out  that  Con  Edison  Is  charging  me  >336  J3 
for  one  month's  servloe.  Funny,  hub? 

I  was  sure  there  was  some  wt^t-^^*.  even 
though  I  have  an  all-electric  apartment, 
so  I  phoned  my  friendly  Con  Ed  omae.  A 
nice  man  named  Mr.  Deltch  told  me  there 
was  no  mistake — Con  Ed  really  does  think 
I  owe  $336.33  for  service  from  February  1  to 
March  6. 

I  said  my  Con  Ed  bills  for  the  past  13 
months  average  out  to  $75  a  month  and 
that  the  curent  bill  is  more  than  a  400% 
Increase.  Mr.  Deltch  didn't  seem  upset  by 
this.  I  said  maybe  that  was  because  he  was 
too  close  to  tbe  situation,  working  for  Con 
Ed  and  all.  I  said  "imagine  you  walked  into 
your  grocery  store  to  buy  a  quart  of  mUk 
and  found  it  was  $65 — do  you  think  you'd 
squawk?"  Mr.  Deltch  chuckled  uid  said  be 
guessed  he  would  squawk  all  right.  "Well,"  I 
said,   "that's  what  I'm  doing — squawking." 

Mr.  Deltch  explained  that  of  the  $336.33. 
only  $136.14  was  for  the  electricity  I  actually 
used.  Tbe  other  $180.12  was  a  Fuel  Adjust- 
ment. I  was  too  polite  to  point  out  that  the 
two  figures  didn't  add  up  to  $336.33  but. 
more  Importantly,  I  didnt  understand  what 
a  Fuel  Adjustment  was.  Mr.  Deltch  said  that 
a  Fuel  Adjustment  was  the  extra  cost  Con 
Ed  had  to  pay  for  its  own  fuel,  on  account  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

Well,  I  sure  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Con  Ed 
had  to  pay  so  much  for  its  own  fuel,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  that's  Con  Ed's  problem  and 
not  mine.  I  mean  Con  Ed  Is  running  a  busi- 
ness and  so  am  I.  Con  fed  is  In  the  energy 
game.  I'm  in  the  writing  game.  If  my  fuel 
bills  go  up  400 «o  1  can't  pas?  that  along  by 
upplng  my  writing  fees  400',,  so  I  don't 
think  Con  Ed  should  be  allowed  to  lay  off  its 
excess  fuel  bOla  on  me  either.  Fair  is  fair. 

Well  sire.  Mr.  Deltcb  said  be'd  have  to  get 
his  supervisor  to  talk  to  me.  Now  what  could 
his  supervisor  possibly  tell  me  that  would 
make  me  happy?  That  I  don't  have  to  pay 
the  $336.33?  His  supervisor  doesn't  have  tbat 
kind  of  power  at  Con  Ed.  Nobody  does,  ex- 
cept for  the  top  guy. 

So,  Mr.  Luce,  I've  decided  to  save  every- 
body's time  (except  yours,  of  course)  and  go 
straight  to  tbe  top  guy.  I  want  my  bill  re- 
duced, Mr.  Luce.  I'm  sony  as  bell  you  folks 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  your  fuel  these  days 
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but,  my  Heavens.  I  expect  you  can  i  JTord  It 


•educed 
he  new 


better  than  I  can.  I  want  my  rates 

because,  quite  frankly,  I  can't  afford  ^ 

ones  and  I  don't  Intend  to  pay  them  (  Ither. 

What  can  one  guy  do  against  a  i  owertul 
company  like  Con  Edison?  Not  mucl  ,  prob- 
ably, but  I  sure  mean  to  try.  Maybe  t.  lere  are 
a  few  other  folks  out  there  who  feel  he  way 
I  do.  If  there  are  enough  of  us.  maybe  we  can 
do  something  together.  Like  what?  Oh,  I 
don't  know,  like  have  a  consumer  bo  cott  or 
something. 

Hey,  how  about  that  A  Consumer  Bi  ycott 
nobody  pays  their  Con  Ed  bills  till  t  e  rates 
come  down  to  reasonable  levels.  Mas  !>e  they 
pay  their  money  into  an  escrow  accot  nt.  like 
during  a  rent  strike.  Shucks,  proba  aly  not 
many  folks  would  go  along  with  that  Maybe 
only  30  or  40'-r  of  your  customers  ;  ,t  most 
would  go  along  with  it.  Maybe  or  y  10 'i 
would  go  along  at  first  Still,  even  t  1%  Is  a 
start.  Look  how  few  guys  It  took  to  get  the 
United  States  of  America  going,  rlgl  t? 

Anyway,  that's  why  I'm  writing.  And  I 
figured  as  long  as  I  was  at  It  I  might  as  well 
let  some  others  in  on  what  I'm  dolni  so  I'm 
sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  th|  Public 
Service  Commission,  to  my  attorneys,  to 
various  consumer  groups,  to  my  con^ssman 
Ed  Koch,  to  your  old  buddy  R*lp|  Nader, 
and  to  the  editors  of  various  newspqfiers  and 
magazines  and  TV  sUtlons.  I  though  maybe 
they'd  get  a  kick  out  of  my  ConsuAer  Boy- 
cott Idea.  f 

Maylje  you  can  even  use  It  yours<|f — have 
Con  Ed  boycott  the  oil  companies  «^o  over- 
charged you  so  shamefuUy.  At  the  ifry  least 
this  should  temporarily  get  your  mlAd  off  all 
the  fuss  Nader  has  been  kicking  fto  about 
your  nuclear  generators  and  how[i  if  they 
dont  blow  up  and  km  several  million  of  us. 
the  radioactive  wastes  will  only  get  p.  couple 
hundred  thousand  of  us.  \ 

Well,  that's  about  It  for  now.  Ilfisure  be 
anxious  to  see  how  all  this  comes  o«t.  won't 
you?  Do  drop  me  a  line  If  you  get  i  minute 
free.  ^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

any  references  to  the  Armenian  massacre 
from  the  final  report  of  the  Commission. 
I  and  thousands  of  other  Americans 
were  shocked  at  this  inconsistency  by 
the  United  States  which  has  always  been 
in  the  forefront  of  opposition  to  the  per- 
secution of  any  minority  group. 

The  Armenian  nation  and  their  people 
have  endured  years  of  oppression  and 
ruthless  occupation  by  foreign  nations. 
Many  of  the  Armenians  living  in  Amer- 
ica today  were  forced  to  flee  to  this  coun- 
try to  avoid  death.  Now,  after  many  years 
here,  these  citizens  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  outstanding  contributors  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  this 
black  day  in  world  history,  let  us  take 
time  to  acknowledge  the  contributions 
of  the  Armenian-American.  And  let  us 
as  a  Nation  begin  to  champion  the  causes 
of  all  oppressed  minorities  so  we  can, 
indeed,  make  this  a  generation  of  peace 
in  the  world. 
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U.S.   RELATIONS  AND  SUPPORT  OF 
ISRAEL 


Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  Gre^bcrc. 
PS.  Listen.  I  hate  to  mention  It  gt  a  time 
like  this,  but  as  a  good  buslnessm^i  I  have 
to  charge  for  my  time.  I'm  sure  ybu  sym- 
pathize. I  get  about  a  buck  a  word  foj  writing 
stuff  like  this,  so  you  can  either  s^id  me  a 
check  directly  or  credit  my  account  for  the 
$800.  I  should  warn  you  I  may  be  iorced  to 
raise  this  figure  to  (3.600  My  overiead  has 
rtsen  drastically,  what  with  the  en«Ky  crisis 
and  all.  J^ 

^ —        I 

TRAGIC   COMMEMORATIOir  OP 
ARMENIAN   MASSACR8 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGCr 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTABTIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1974\ 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tkis  past 
week  millions  of  Armenians  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  throughout  the  woi9d  com- 
memorated the  solemn  occasion  of  the 
Turkish  massacre  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple in  1915.  This  shocking  and  tragic 
event  was  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
over  2  million  Armenian  citizens  who  at 
that  time  were  uiider  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  This  represented  the 
first  Instance  of  genocide  recorded  in 
modem  history. 

This  occasion  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance this  year  in  light  of  actions  taken 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
The  delegation  supported  Turkey  and 
other  nations  In  their  efforts  to  delete 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    MEW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Sunday,  I  was  priv- 
iliged  to  attend  the  combined  campaign 
breakfast  of  Temple  Judea  of  my  home 
town  of  Massapequa.  Long  Island,  which 
was  held  on  behalf  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies, and  State  of  Israel  Bonds. 

This  breakfast,  in  celebraUon  of  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  honored  two  out- 
standing men  of  our  community,  Stan 
Albert  and  Abe  Broizman.  Both  these 
gentlemen  exemplify  the  finest  qualities 
of  unselfish  giving  and  community  serv- 
ice and  I  was  proud  to  be  present  to  share 
in  their  joy.  I  would  be  pleased  to  share 
my  remarks  addressed  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  friends  of  Temple  Judea  with 
my  colleagues: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Angelo  D.  Roncallo 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  this  morning.  Had  thU  breakfast  been 
held  for  Just  one  purpose,  to  celebrate  the 
26th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel,  this  alone  would  have  been 
enough.  Yet  this  occasion  la  even  more  mean- 
ingful to  me  because  you  m&rk  this  Joyous 
event  as  an  opportunity  to  honor  two  out- 
standing men  of  our  community — Stan  Al- 
bert and  Abe  Broizman — and  to  serve  your 
fellowmen  by  holding  this  breakfast  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  State  of 
Israel  bonds,  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

I  know  that  throughout  history,  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  Judaism  has  been  the  mltz-vah 
of  giving  and  I  was  very  moved  to  learn  that 
the  reason  behind  this  being  a  combined 
campaign,  the  UJA  and  SUte  of  Israel  bonds 
as  well  the  Federation  of  Jewish  PhUan- 
throples,  was  to  see  that  In  the  great  out- 
pouring of  assistance  to  Israel  In  the  wake  of 
the  Tom  Klppur  war.  the  needs  of  the  more 
than  425.000  Jews  living  at  poverty  levels  In 
Greater  New  York  would  not  be  forgotten. 
This  to  me  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
At   tlie  tlm«  of  Israel's  formation,  Presi- 


dent Truman  stated  that  his  support  for  the 
new  country  was  "...  based  on  the  desire 
to  see  promises  kept  and  human  misery  re- 
lieved." The  support  of  the  United  States  for 
Israel,  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
been  reflected  not  only  In  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine but  also  In  the  Elsenhower  and  Nixon 
Doctrines — all  of  which  have  constituted 
pledges  of  assistance  to  nations  which  would 
defend  their  democratic  Institutions  against 
aggression  and  subversion.  We  cannot  for- 
get that  now,  as  then,  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  continues  to  be  clearly 
Involved  directly  In  the  survival  and  security 
of  Israel. 

Surrounded  by  hostile  Arab  nations,  dedi- 
cated to  Its  destruction,  Israel  has  had  to  feel 
strong  and  secure  and  confident  of  Its  sur- 
vival before  It  could  turn  to  thoughts  of  to- 
morrow— or  even  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
These  Arab  states  have  perpetrated  four  wars 
and  numerous  vicious  acts  of  terrorism 
against  the  people  of  Israel.  The  attacks  were 
made  possible  by  massive  quantities  of  arms 
which  have  been  poured  Into  the  region  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  exacted  a  cruel  toll 
upon  the  Israeli  defense  forces,  especially  In 
light  of  Israel's  very  limited  reserve  of  man- 
power and  material.  Despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  Israel's  forces  rallied  each  time  and 
repulsed  the  attackers.  tKxaes  In  Israeli  lives 
and  material  always  were  great.  Today,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  fill  the  Insatiable 
demands  of  the  Arab  armies. 

During  these  past  twenty-six  years,  Israel 
has  often  felt  that  It  stood  alone.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  both  moral  and  material,  has 
contributed  to  a  major  extent  to  the  ci«atton. 
to  the  growth,  and  to  the  survival  of  this 
democratic  nation.  We  strongly  demonstrated 
our  support  during  the  recent  Yom  Klppur 
war  even  as  others  turned  away. 

On  the  eve  of  Israel's  Independence  day 
last  week.  Mrs.  Oolda  Meir  sUted  that.  "At 
such  a  time  we  must  be  prepared  for  two 
things:  to  make  thorough  preparations  for 
war.  should  It  come — and  no  one  can  guar- 
antee It  will  not:  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
make  every  possible  effort  to  achieve  peace  or 
at  least  a  partial  settlement  which  could  per- 
haps, and  I  say  perhaps,  open  the  way  for 
peace."  We  here  all  hope  a  meaningful  peace 
agreement  wUl  emergv  in  the  region.  But  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  lesson  that  the  radi- 
cal Arab  states  scorn  weakness  and  continue 
to  probe  for  signs  of  Israel's  military  vulner- 
ability. The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  Israel's  continuing  strength,  not  only 
to  Insure  the  Integrity  and  survival  of  these 
indomitable  people,  but  also  because  only  in 
Israel's  strength  can  a  meaningful  peace 
finally  merge. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  this  one  last  com- 
ment. As  you  know  on  Wednesday,  the  UN 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Israeli 
action  Into  Lebanon  without  making  one 
mention  of  the  unprovoked  Arab  terrorist 
attack  which  murdered  18  Israeli  men. 
women  and  children.  I  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  expressing  my  pro- 
test that  the  United  States  did  not  veto  such 
a  resolution.  However,  there  Is  an  Important 
lesson  to  be  shows  here — one  which  Jews 
throughout  time  have  known  and  which  I 
too  understand.  The  Jew  has  always  been  a 
minority  and  has  often  had  to  endure  being 
falsely  blamed  and  accused  by  others  who 
strove  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  This 
again  is  the  case  in  the  UN  as  the  majority  of 
nations  seek  to  serve  their  own  purposes  at 
the  expense  of  Israel. 

The  lesson  here  Is  that  each  of  us  must 
conduct  his  life  In  an  unfaltering  moral 
fashion  no  matter  what  others  may  do  or 
say  falsely.  So  long  as  we  continue  our  lives 
in  this  manner,  always  trying  to  convince  the 
world  that  what  we  do  is  right,  but  never 
losing  faith  If  they  fall  to  listen,  then  we 
shall  survive  and  live  In  peace  with  ourself, 
our  O-d,  and  our  fellow  man. 
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SENIOR  CmZEN  HELP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TELEVISION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CARET 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  the  responsibility  of  aiding 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  rests  with  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  there 
are  certainly  many  activities  that  com- 
munities can  undertake  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  their  senior  citizens. 

Mrs.  Maria  Redo  of  Manhattan's 
Yorkville  section  has  demonstrated  what 
can  be  accomplished  on  a  community 
level  to  help  senior  citizens.  After  nearly 
2  years  of  hard  work,  she  has  been  able 
to  pursuade  more  than  1,300  businesses 
in  New  York  to  provide  sales  discounts 
to  senior  citizens  who  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  admiration 
for  this  woman's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly,  and  to  Include  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  her  project: 

Elderly  Getting  Retail  Discounts 
(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

After  nearly  two  years  of  virtual  store-to- 
store  solicitation,  a  small  but  growing  num- 
ber of  citizens  led  by  a  Manhattan  housewife 
have  persuaded  more  than  1,300  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  city  to  establish  a  retail  sales 
discount  for  elderly  persons  on  fixed  Incomes. 

Mrs.  Maria  Redo,  a  48-year-old  mother  of 
two  living  In  Yorkville,  has  seen  her  one- 
woman  campaign  spread  from  Yorkville, 
where  a  handful  of  merchants  were  Involved 
In  late  1972,  Into  a  project  extending  into 
almost  every  community  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  older  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Most  of  the  businesses  p>erticlpatlng  in  the 
project,  which  now  operates  under  the  name 
of  Community  Concern  for  Senior  Citizens, 
provides  merchants  where  Involved  In  such 
services  as  dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair,  drug 
store  products  and  housewares.  Among  the 
larger  stores  In  New  York  City  only  Korvette's 
participates  in  the  project  by  offering  a  re- 
duction on  the  price  of  hearing  aids. 

The  discounts  are  set  by  the  Individual 
merchants,  Mrs.  Redo  said  In  a  recent  inter- 
view. Businesses  post  the  green  and  white 
Community  Concern  decal  In  their  display 
windows  to  alert  citizens  that  they  can  get 
price  reductions  In  the  store.  Prices  are  re- 
duced for  senior  citizens  on  fixed  Incomes 
from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  regular 
price. 

A  Medicare  or  half-fare  transit  card  estab- 
lishes eligibUity. 

"It's  good  wUl,  that's  all  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Redo,  who  tells  her  story  to  various  groups 
In  the  city  each  week.  "All  you  have  to  do  Is 
simply  approach  the  businesses  with  the  Idea 
and  usually  they  respond,"  she  said. 

There  are  more  than  600,000  persons  over 
age  65  living  In  New  York  City  on  fixed  in- 
comes of  $3,880  a  year  or  less,  according  to 
the  Mayor's  Office  for  the  Aging,  which  has 
assisted  Mrs.  Redo  for  more  than  a  year  in 
printing  and  typing  materials  to  distribute 
to  merchants  and  community  groups. 

Businesses  that  participate  In  the  project 
are  mentioned  In  handbills  distributed  in 
their  communities. 

"We  can't  always  guarantee  they  will  get 
the  cheapest  price,  but  they  will  get  a  break 
from  whatever  the  price  normally  is,"  Mrs. 
Redo  said.  "We're  trying  to  extend  discounts 
from  college  students  to  another  group  of 
people  who  need  them  as  much." 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorially  supports  the  posi- 
tion to  televise  possible  impeachment 
proceedings.  Also  appearing  on  the  same 
page  are  two  articles  debating  the  issue. 
George  Reedy,  Imown  well  to  almost  all 
of  us  as  President  Johnson's  brilliant 
and  effective  press  secretary  and  new 
dean  of  the  ^oUege  of  Jomnalism  at 
Marquette  University,  acknowledges  the 
need  for  my  resolution  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  Jerorr^e  Bar- 
ron, distinguished  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University,  articu- 
lately presents  the  other  view.  I  com- 
mend the  Post  for  giving  its  readers  an 
opportunity  to  read  both  opinions.  I  am 
therefore  inserting  the  texts  of  their  re- 
marks in  addition  to  the  Washington 
Post  editorial.  Television  and  Impeach- 
ment: 

Television  and  Impeachment 

With  the  Impeachment  inquiry  gaining 
speed.  Congress  should  no  longer  put  off 
serious  debate  about  what  role  television  and 
radio  should  play  in  informing  the  country 
about  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  pub- 
lic sessions,  the  House  floor  debates  and.  It 
It  comes  to  that,  the  Senate  trial  of  the 
President.  Unless  congressional  rules  are 
changed,  live  and  taped  broadcasting  of  all 
those  sessions  will  be  barred.  Thus  one  arm 
of  the  media  will  be  grossly  restricted  in  its 
reporting  of  deliberations  which  will  be  open 
to  the  writing  press  and  to  as  many  cltlziens 
as  the  galleries  can  hold.  The  question  is 
whether  the  nation's  Interest  will  be  ad- 
vanced If  the  rules  are  amended  to  enable 
radio  and  television  to  perform  their  unique 
service  of  providing  complete,  direct,  nation- 
wide coverage  of  these  somber  and  momen- 
tous events. 

Opponents  of  full  coverage  advance,  in  es- 
sence, two  overlapping  arguments,  one  by 
analogy  and  one  from  fear.  The  first,  sum- 
marized by  Jerome  Barron  In  an  article  else- 
where on  this  page,  is  that  because  impeach- 
ment Is  a  quasi-Judicial  proceeding,  the 
cameras  have  no  more  place  In  the  Senate 
chamber  than  they  would  have  In  any  com- 
mon court.  The  second  assertion  Is  that  tele- 
vision Is  some  kind  of  pernicious  force  which 
is  likely  to  poison  the  proceedings  by  turn- 
ing the  most  responsible  legislator  Into  a 
posturing  demagogue  and  converting  sober 
deliberations  into  a  raucous  ^>ectacle.  This 
adds  up  to  the  suggestion  that  full  television 
coverage  will  somehow  fundamentally  change 
the  nature  of  the  Impeachment  process,  and 
that  something  or  other — the  Congress,  the 
system,  the  country — could  not  stand  the 
added  strain. 

This  Is  a  little  hard  to  swallow.  For  one 
thing.  It  Involves  a  massive  mistrust  of  the 
people's  elected  representatives,  suggesting 
that  they  are  so  Immature,  undisciplined  or 
publicity-hungry  that  they  would  trifle  with 
the  most  important  responsibility  which  they 
may  ever  bear.  That  possibility  does  of 
course  exist,  but  the  very  restrained,  careful 
performance  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  most  other  legislators  so  far  is 
welcome  evidence  that  they  recognize  the 
danger  and  are  resisting  it.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  mistrust  might  he  Justified,  It 
seems  a  bit  misplaced.  One  can  argue  with 
equal  facility  that  members  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  manufacture  sensation,  strike 
poses  or  otherwise  misbehave  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  television  than  they  would 
when  they  have  only  a  passing  reference  in 


a  newspaper  or  30  seconds  on  the  nightly 
news  to  worry  about — or  to  play  to. 

The  more  basic  consideration  is  the  nature 
of  the  process  at  stake.  Pc«-  all  the  obvious 
similarities,  a  Senate  trial  of  a  President  Is 
not  an  ordinary  criminal  trial  writ  large 
The  Judiciary  Committee's  inquiry  Is  even 
less  a  grand  version  of  a  grand  jury  probe 
Impeachment,  however  judicious  it  ought  to 
be  in  its  findings  and  its  processes.  Is  not 
strictly  speaking,  judicial.  It  is  a  political 
process  in  the  most  fundamental,  constitu- 
tional sense,  the  means  by  which  the  people's 
representatives  deal  with  alleged  gross  abuses 
of  the  public  trust.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to 
punish — in  the  sense  cf  fines  or  imprison- 
ment, removal  from  office  is  the  only  penalty 
Moreover,  while  Congress  will  t>e  judging  the 
conduct  of  the  President,  the  public  will  be 
evaluating  the  conduct  of  both,  and  will  be 
arriving  at  the  ultimate  and  essentially  po- 
litical verdict  both  on  the  judgment  and  on 
the  manner  In  which  it  is  attained. 

Prom  this  perspective,  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  the  national  Interest  will  be  served  if 
the  deliberations  on  Capitol  Hill  are  not 
transmitted  fully  and  directly  to  the  people, 
but  instead  arrive  only  through  the  neces- 
sarily selective,  compressed  and  confined 
form  of  news  summaries  and  the  printed 
press.  The  difference  is  roughly  the  differ- 
ence between  listening  to  an  entire  tape  and 
reading  an  edited  transcript.  Last  summer's 
Watergate  hearings  should  have  made  this 
point,  for  those  weeks  of  complete  coverage 
enabled  millions  of  Americans  not  only  to 
hear  and  weigh  significant  testimony  about 
startling  events,  but  also  to  observe  and 
assess  the  character  and  conduct  of  every 
participant.  Whether  those  evaluations  were 
favorable  or  not  Is  beside  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  full 
information  as  the  raw  material  for  judg- 
ment. 

The  Issue,  as  George  Reedy  writes,  Is  the 
restoration  of  public  trust  in  the  integrity, 
capacity  and  accountability  of  government. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  impeachment 
inquiry,  that  cause  will  be  advanced  If  the 
Congress  permits — and  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry fulfills  its  obligation  to  provide — ■ 
full  coverage  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
now  begun. 

Publicity   Would   Become   All   Pervasive 
(By  Jerome  Barron) 

Impeachment  trials,  fortunately,  are  such 
rare  events  In  this  country  that  there  Is  little 
direct,  authoritative  guidance  on  whether 
lmp>eachment  of  a  President  shotild  be  tele- 
vised: We  have  no  experience  on  the  ques- 
tion of  mixing  Impeachment  with  television. 

When  the  Billle  Scd  Estes  case  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  In  1965,  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  that 
the  "chief  function"  of  Judicial  machinery 
was  to  "ascertain  the  truth."  Rather  tartly, 
the  court  said:  "The  tise  of  television,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  contribute  materially 
to  this  objective." 

In  an  impeachment  proceeding,  the  sen- 
ators are  the  Jurors. 

"If  the  community  be  hostile  to  an  ac- 
cused, a  televised  Juror,  realizing  that  he 
must  return  to  neighbors  who  saw  the  trial 
themselves,  may  well  be  led  'not  to  hold  the 
balance  nice,  clear  and  true  between  the 
state  and  the  accused,'  "  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  Furthermore,  is  there  any  real  answer 
to  the  court's  anxiety  that  television  Inevita- 
bly fixes  the  Jury's  eyes  on  the  camera  rather 
than   on   the   testimony? 

In  an  era  when  the  law  has  extended 
due  process  concepts  to  more  and  more  areas 
of  American  life,  surely  it  Is  hard  to  argue 
that  due  process  and  Its  Implications  for 
criminal  trials  should  not  also  apply  to  the 
question  of  televising  an  impeachment. 

It  may  be  said  that  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  were  televised,  and 
that  if  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  that 
led  to  an  impeachment  could  be  televised. 


wlky  ■bouUlB.'t  the  Impeachment  tr^  also 
be  televl8««l?  \ 

Tba  tw«  ar*  net  rftrnparaMn    OiUy  fA  tJi« 

OUtWfl— if  f^»«rw»f^i!»nf  t>B  ijjJclnttiLtt  l^poQ- 

siktlUJMi4iAthA  WatvgpitA-CaxBniittc^Uiuati. 
ca  4uast.lMi>  ml  guILt  •■  iBnoeaoca  ^  they, 
mia)i.«.  aa««C  iiiilMiinl  *»f»ndanta>  th^roMon. 
d >-lr»  of  UkK  'Biptrrlimir'  trial.  how4vfr,  U. 
thjh  gvnl^  ec-  liina««gfl»  a£  Ua«  accusec^ 

BxclvidlBK  Ut*  tel«vlAlaa  aajntam  inrouid. 
not  dcpclve  tl^  public  al  Us  dgbl.  tojltttow. 
CcMcnia*'  l*y  tlitt  palnA  prtaa  of  auf  li 
inaat  wiU  li«  caaUuiiAuSi  eiUAiisUie 
w>i— ling,  li«»r&  mat,  aanmiTrtoj-y  oa . 
and  WavWoa.  wamki  be  aijaUaii^; 
exX«iiarv«.  That  lAour  tvadiXioo,  and 
edant  ot  tb»  .^ndcew  Jotuuoit 
telavtaiac  Mk  laap— fhrwar.  woiUd  aUc 
iiQlCy  tB/ b*caiB» aU  perMMiv*. 

la  ■» liiip— I  liiiiaiil.  tJi*  S*aAt«  la.  Iiijrfr»nil. 
a  omanmmaut,  mat  «•  tl-iirafniw  should  tvaato- 
b«r  tb»  coaiaML  o&  CJilsf  Juatlc»  Had  VAmwii. 
In  his  -rriT^Miaplnlar  Ir  ttaa-BBUe  ca«4-  "Wa 

mtmt  take  natlM  <rf  tk*  laJiaaan/   iiiiaii ■ 

of  ttlai^alnm  1»  bh*  aaavt  aoaiai  ana  ruJa 
tbwL  It*  poMHiaft  la  hacaaflabMit  wim  tha 
'fiaidaaw  ■!■!    eaacapliterk'    af    whaA.   aTtflal 

I.  tiMah  tlia  aoiKiualaa,  la  cleas.  Taiailaias 
th»  — *' — al  tananeaX  at  ^  PresidaBt'a  Im/- 
pcMiliaaf  nt  wcmiIA  ba  uaiwlaa. 


a*£Ta 


Hnw*  Mkotigll  GMlgFVsa  s«H  Aa«  to  <»ci4» 
weftier  nesMkuO  IKasir  ahocHcf  Sip  Impe-yftttf 
ancF  trfM^  nr  to  no«  t»»  early  t»  Kt^v  eaceni — 
ai^B^  X  av^v,  nivoraM^ — ^ORB l^ft?8xT9ri  tj  r  a^^ 
low*«y  fWl,   n*»  tclertstoR-  ewrerage  at    tftw 

pXVQWClnVIV. 

*•*•!•  ap*-  ISBwes  af  puMlc  eongdww  ?  at 
sta*»  wfMcfr  g»  Bejmul'  tlbe-  iraoaf  queai  lona 
of  preoB  nsuJtiiii  amf  acceoe  1»  new* — an^  WW 
decision  should  not  be  made  casually. 
TnuA^iaRaiiy,  aofn*  Co'H^resB  and  Uftv 
cla»y  aarre  been  relurUairt  flo  actoitt  tuteittuu 
cassfenv  tiff  lAeii^  Qvocvetfliigs.  r  cav  cow  cctt^ 
tniw  iBw^  wm^  caBemstr  leaAuiis  t^f^  I'd  Is  iv* 
luvMmee  e»eu  tftoirgft  r  anr  Hot  eertaln  ()&»• 
reaasna arw  afiK.  BuV  ftHpeactantsifl  k  an  aip- 
trauFiRlurji  preceduit,  ami  wftadetei  ma;  l>» 
thw  mertta  of  tbp  ppecetfeutai,  they-  «Knno  be 
made  to  apply  without  some  unusuaf  lag  cal 
acrobatics. 

■*fter  aft.  ImpeacftmeiiC  is  s  derlce  wis  n- 
by  535  men  anA  wiaaHs— Oft  tfitMugh  Ind  ct- 
mMU,  tJoA  Mft  tbmm^tt  tilai  aiii  ta<a»  £  am 
a  Baa  a.  giian*  at  nltlaiata  iiaaii  wlitek  raa 
gl««B  t»  blaa  by  aUi  tha  pM^Ui  Im  the  1  aat. 
of  itrfnimntmnna^  tt  wmtlA  fco  Iim  idoua  £i  r  a 

'1  grniH  tn  rtriwaa  ■  i^-|fllnii  laaila  \t\/   iba 

eaUaa  iltntriitiL  Oua  ranatltntlnii  piov,  laa 
na  aaeUMA  tmt  dlaMt  pi^yia  paeticlpatlM  te 
tha>  daUkaaattDOK.  But  talavialaia  provkU  i  a 
maUaad  iaa  ilaairt  pvtoUa  witmmamtag  af  Uie 
praaitdlwiPi.  aaA  UMte  are-  vakaaa  6a  «kls  t  lat 
arft  yiM^ai^xatolac. 

AAmitfartlf,.  n»  davlA*  caa  mafea  th«  fi  tal. 
deatiton  Mtlitertaey  to  •■mcyoaa.  PoaoM  at 
Nixon's  Implacable  foes — theea  wiuy  ha  ed. 
hlia  avail,  bafora  WaAesgftta — would.  laf  cd 
anything  less  than  100  per  c«a.t  iiai^aMcluai  aX 
and  aoBvlctloa  aaavldanca  at  laglalatlaa  cc  tr- 
ardlce-.  His  laat-dXtcl^  defeodars  wauLd  a- 
gard  aojitklag  laaa  thika  laa  par  aent  ac^t  Lt- 
tal.  aa  avldeaca  ot  a  slaietiac  plot  to  EaUr  ad 
thair  har«k  ▲  Senate  vata  aomawhera  >e- 
twaen  SO  par  oant  and  tha  twa>-tdilrda  rs- 
Qikrad  t«  cam-let  wauJd.  opea  up  nJ^uns  raa 
of  ■ecrlminaCtaiM. 

But  tha  ultimata-  i^opulaa  Tapdbrt.  will  I  ast 
upon  the  majority  whbth  la  iiL  batwean^  iia 
'.  wa-  pelesw  Thia  la  a  gnocip  which  eau  ran  lar 
a  raaaanahla  j^Md^aaiU. — eapeelalLy  wtaaa  Ita 
u-.aailjar^  haa*  saeii  evanta  with  thalr  c  an 
eya&.  Ln.  tajuna  ae  Ui«  Cutuea  at  Anaeri  an 
urticy.  cha  popular  vaidiat  la  fully  as  I  nr- 
purtanc  aa  tha-  laglalfttls*  Twrdlct.  Th  ira 
should  ba  na  liiTrlarii  labataaavee  babiM  m 
Die  putilia  and  th* facta. 
LcgislAoara.  af  caursa.  1ukt»  alwi^s  r«9ta4  *4, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  praaanca  of  telavl&loa  camaraa  diintng 
legislative  sessions.  The  reason  Is  simply  that 
floor  sessions  are  onry  a  small  part  of  the 
leglslatlva  paoaeaB  aad  kera  tfta  leis  chi  dis- 
tort because  It  makes  one — and  not  the  most 
interesting— part  Itoolt  n»»  the  whole.  But 
an  iBtpaadmiaixt  ■itao.  wanM  nafe  ba  a  leg- 
islative SCSI  laa,  Mi  at  the  anmUa  tf  major 
importance  would  take  place  right  on  the 
noeaa  o£  Otm  Hbuaa  aod  SanaSa  cBamtxea. 
Tha  lagtiiatain  coold  ba  raliHt  u^on  t«  be 
prtaaoA  and  to-  llstan  to  the  ar^u^Bita.  Tha 
spaaoUas.  wauld  ba  lelavaiu  and  cagant.  And 
Mnally,  thme  wauld  be  no  pcecedBat  estab- 
lished other  than  the  presenxre  »f  talevlslon 
diTTtng  an  Impeachment  session— not  during 
ft  npgtBiwttre  session. 

Wban  cper^ctMng  Is  adHed  togi»th«r.  It 
seams.  tla>  mm  tfltat  tbara  ta  laare  taan  an^Ia 
J  iiBtlllcadaB  liar  talevlsing-  tba  procoadfaiga  In 
iioUk  bika  Hanaa  aad  tlia  Tanafa  Tke  Praal>- 
denl.  should  hava  an.  liiiaiaiw.  Uu  barvlnc  hla 
.<;ide  or  the  casa  statad.  dlracll$:  to  tha  people 
as  wen  as  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
siionfcr  h»\-e  an  interest  In  giving  the  people 
an  qpportmiHry  to  see  for  thetnselTea  that 
the  l^Wattw.  ^i)atu<n  l.s-  rtgldfy  fWr.  The 
P^**^  *"***•  **■■*<*  *■■&  att  hUanat  la  par- 
mutliic  tbe  MaitoBa  to  cUiaania  for  tbon- 
»el«aa>  ttoad  tBdecpaata^lon  and  background- 
ing, la  hnnad  ufkea  tact  and  not  dlatatrtion. 

But  the  most  Important  Interest  to  be 
served  Is  that  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
presidency  Beftmgs  to  them — not  to  the  Con- 
Kra»  or  to  «be  medbk  Vt  CMisrass  la  t«  dl- 
re€«  a  ilian^  ta  tb*  oavupaacy  af  the  offlce, 
'■t^*y  t**^  «*•■  Tigact  •»  »e  pMaeiTt.  at  I«m« 
as  apactatoaa,  and  taiwra  CMild  Ba  srave  con- 
sequaacaa  wave  tRey  te-  ba  cfcntad  a  right 
so.  readuy  avaUadle. 


BmNGnaL  EnucAnasr 
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Mr.  YOliniCrvf  Ateska.  lOr. 
May  15-18  the  Annual  IntematiomrJ  Bt- 
lingual  Bli.ultiunf  EtfticTitlbnar  Cbrrifer- 
ence  will  be  fidW  Ijo.  niw  York  CUy  and 
win  be  dfflrlaPy  wekoiacd  hs  thd  UsUad 
Natoooaw  TUia  iwrluvB  had  inasrircA  the 
Pnaident  l»  »r«ciadn  Uk  nett  ai 
R*W  n  '^ittnsiiirt  B«Ka«lan  Vfieet." 
It  iB  my  bove  Mtart  ar  ciuwlut  nimifcer  of 
peopte  are  taeKimibnc  ta  recoenlze  tlie 
lone  avecdUe  need  ta  nu-ooecly  eduokte 
our  Sttttnnt  scweral  ■"'"'■^"  nda-En^iJKii 
spkaakkic  gkiUaan. 

Wkeoaad  AtaskaL  is  kfac  Itame  «C  "M^MO 
Eahjia»  laHmm,  awd  Ate»«B.  It  1»  <rf  u«- 
mart  eoncenr  tlhait  tJic  nlutatluiisF  system 
in- A&sfar  be  BBHiTtf  to  ftjster  tlie  teachlnif 

and  knQV&dSe  oT  fnrpfgn  TnnyiiQ£|Be  anr^ 

therefore  provide  a  suitable  stiA  v»~ 
gritridd  vstCBii  af  cdaoktian.  I£  we  mrt 
evw  t»ewp«et  ttiesr  eMMrcn  to  beeoaie 
piaAitttve  cKtBtrrts  of  our  Ifatlcrr,  we 
most  reaJtoe  tfic  Importance  of  the  con- 
cept of  billnsual  education  In  living 
them  eqwal  ediiaailonal  apportoniiie^.  It 
is  el  g£ftat  go-rinaffj  fj^  thiak  Uuit  b««aiue 
a  cfaiid  id  act  taucM  hw  own  iMEwuace 
that  that  lanauase.  an  important  part  •£ 
a  wtlol^cuMiBT,  wlH  erentnaay  dte. 

H.K.  W  has  authorized  »r35  miHlon  for 
titlfe  vrr  whfch  ts  the  EJrtension  and 
Amendments  of  the  Bilingual  Trrhi/'ati/Ari 
Act,  lor  fiacal  j^eax  13,1^  This  act  hfl& 
beddiStBai^haBdML  Iv  hotiii  Utt  Hauaa  aad< 
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must  be  understood  that  the  programs 
must  be  developed  and  administered 
properly  «c  thld  will  semain  a  limitless 
endeavor. 

At  a  time  whe»  aH  ewl*ures  are  finally 
begimtteg  ta  Ik  awKactaied,  it  is  of  ex- 
treme impKiirtanaa  that,  billiieua],  educa- 
tion be  recognized  for  its  very  possible 
infRuiice  in  the  promefWon  of  pecKe  enrM 
harmonj-  among  »»  peoples  of  the  world. 


SHOUlZmMITHO  STATES  HWBST  IN 
SOVIET  CUta  AHD  OIL? 


HOff.  PfBLfP  m.  OLAEE 


OS    TLi  n>tf\i^ 


lA  IiHB  iiOUaC  or  RBPftSaSN'EATIVSa 
TttesOKV..  /tpni  M,  P9T* 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tXte  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  recently  approved  $38 
millian  in.  loans  ta-  the  Soviet  Union  for 
four  proiects.  This  means  that  the  hank 
has  granXed.  since  the  b^ginnin^  of  1973, 
loans  totaling  SlfiQ  mfllloB  to  the 
U.SJS.R.  and  is  understood  to  have  made 
preliminary  commtttDents  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  another  $200  mfiiffm 

Why  our  Government  wishes  to  fi- 
nance Soviet  gas  explorations — one  of 
the  key  elements  Involved  frr  Arture  plans 
for  U.S.  aid — is  dffflcnft  to  wittersfiantf. 
A  natlufi's  defense  capacity  is  dlrectTY 
related  to  Its  resoorces  in  the  fleTd  of  en- 
ergy. With.  less,  thaxi  haH  of  thd  QNF  o£ 
tha  Uajited  StaUa,  the  Saviet  Udm>& 
sptndd  aa  ouKla  as  w«  oka  oa  ikafeaaa. 
pextafia  moact  Haw  can  we,  la  tke  facv 
of  thte  aMuatlon,  parsor  tnOc  antf  crecRt 
po?ft.Ies  wWth  wffl  permit  the  SbTlet 
Union  to  further  expand  its  miHtary  ma- 
chine? 

Beyond  this,  recent  events  show  us  tha 
lack  of  nliabMity  af  tha  Saviel  Ui 

paithaim-ly  1b  tha  enmrgr  fleM. 
The  WaaWngtoiT  Rjst  notetf  Vact : 
A  sobering  comment  on  Bbscow's  reliabil- 
ity as  a  supplier  oT  oaturaT  gas.  and  oil  Is 
contalnetf  to  recent  accounts,  of  Its  dteallhg? 
witit  two  veteran  customers  Ih  Western  Eu- 
rope. FlnlKncT.  Cbr  ohe.  fbund  that  tha  Rua.- 
slans  rsbetf  their  pijce  last  fair  to  tne  level 
of  the  worW  price  set  &y  the  oil  carteL  This 
adtlietf  at  least  hall  a  binion  dollars  to  Fin- 
land's annnal  energy  DHL  .  .  .  Sb  gteat  was 
the  shocR  that  tfte  soclUlBt  premier  or  Fin- 
land* was  rtrf  ta  compare  the  adkntlonal  bur- 
den, live  per  cent  of  OJfF.  to  the  postwar 
rejjnratltms  which  Moscow  Imposed"  on  tha 
Finns.  .  . 

In  another  instance,  the  a»»tet  mitoti 
simpftf  stopped  ^lirerfng  rmUnrai  gas 
and  off  to  W^st  Germany  and  tften  re- 
sumed the  flow  hut  all  much  higher 
prices.  Irk  its  editoidal  of  ACarch  29^.  IS'M 
the  WaahlBfttoa  Port  declared  thaX : 

.  .  .  ncithar  oa  taa  auppC^  ftaonC  nor  tha 
price  front  haae  tbay  trsated  thalr  tradition- 
al (niEtDOMiB  was  .  .  .  nr  tlK  Baaalans  bagan 
to  run  short  ef  etmrfff  tliemsar»e«.  as  many 
totatga  •xperOa  aapaet  they  win,  wonl*  they 
fulhll  their  coKtracta  Hmr  espert  sa<e»?  These 
ara  matteDs  wiUch  bbosC  lie  takea  iBtia-  ac- 
coojat  In  the  Utiltad  Stages'  own  delllkera- 
tions  on  the  advisability  of  laiMiB^  large 
loBg-raaye  ln.Tes«mants  In  Savlat  gaa  and  oil. 

£  inah,  ta  abac e  thia  editerlal  vOb.  my 
cniixiginw,  aod  insert  it  inkm  the  War-Ttfy 
atthstdae: 
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Moscow's  Hand  on  the  Pump 
A  sobering  comment  on  Moscow's  reliabil- 
ity as  a  supplier  of  natural  gas  and  oil  is 
contained  In  recent  accounts  of  its  dealings 
with  two  veteran  customers  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. Finland,  for  one,  found  that  the  Rus- 
Eums  raised  their  price  last  fall  to  the  level 
of  the  world  price  set  by  the  oil  cartel.  This 
added  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars  to  Fin- 
land's annual  energy  bill.  But  the  price  of 
the  goods  which  the  Finns  sell  to  Russia  re- 
mained the  same.  So  great  was  the  shock 
that  the  socialist  premier  of  Finland  was  led 
to  compare  the  additional  burden,  five  per 
cent  of  QNP,  to  the  postwar  reparations 
which  Moscow  Imposed  on  the  Finns — about 
two  per  cent  of  GNP.  By  their  particular 
political  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  Finns  are  locked  Into  this  one-sided 
arrangement,  which  illustrates  all  too  well 
the  economic  aspect  of  "Finlandlzatlon." 

In  respect  to  West  Germany,  the  Russians 
evidently  realized  during  the  oil  panic  last 
fall  that  they  could  get  a  higher  price  by 
exporting  elsewhere.  So  they  slowed  and 
then  stopped  delivering  crude  oil,  though 
a  contract  had  been  in  force  for  more  than 
15  years.  They  had  contracted  to  deliver  3.4 
million  tons  of  crude  in  1973;  actual  de- 
liveries were  2.86  million  tons.  Exploiting 
Germany's  temporary  duress,  the  Russians 
pushed  their  price  to  $18  a  barrel.  Veba,  the 
German  oil  buying  agency,  then  suspended 
its  contract  with  the  Russians.  It  was  put 
back  Into  effect,  at  new  higher  prices,  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow  Radio  has  Just  felt 
compelled  to  deny  an  Iranian  newspaper's 
report  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  buying  natu- 
ral gas  cheap  from  Iran  and  selling  It  dear 
in  the  West.  Even  If  the  Kremlin  wanted  to 
perpetrate  such  an  uncomradely  deed,  Mos- 
cow Radio  says.  It  couldn't  because  there  Is 
no  pipeline.  But  there  Is  a  pipeline — a  fact 
which  has  to  be  set  against  Moscow  Radio's 
denial. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  good  thing 
in  the  past  about  being  a  fair  and  reliable 
trading  partner.  This  reputation  has  served 
it  well,  the  Economist  recently  noted,  In  In- 
ducing West  Europeans  to  deliver  large 
quantities  of  steel  pipe  and  other  equip- 
ment, against  promises  to  be  paid  In  future 
oil  or  gas.  Yet  in  the  Finnish  case,  the  Rus- 
sians Jacked  their  prices  through  the  roof. 
With  Germany,  they  simply  stopped  deliver- 
ing for  a  while  and  then  resumed  the  flow 
but,  again,  at  much  higher  prices.  In  brief, 
neither  on  the  supply  front  nor  the  price 
front  have  they  treated  their  traditional  cus- 
tomers well — customers  with  whom  they 
have  no  outstanding  political  differences, 
moreover.  If  the  Russians  began  to  run  short 
of  energy  themselves,  as  many  foreign  ex- 
perts expect  they  will,  would  they  fulfill 
their  contracts  for  export  sales?  These  are 
matters  which  must  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  United  States'  own  deliberations  on 
the  advisability  of  making  large  long-range 
investments  In  Soviet  gas  and  oU. 


DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  ANTS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txtesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
currently  conducting  hearings  to  deter- 
mine If  the  pesticide,  Mlrex,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  control  fire  ants. 
Mlrex  Is  the  only  known  deterrent  to  this 
deadly  Insect,  and  because  some  ofSclals. 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

apparently  have  doubts  about  the  danger 
of  this  insect,  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  Macon,  Ga.,  Tele- 
graph, which  illustrates  explicitly  what 
damage  these  insects  can  render: 

(From  the  Macon  Telegraph.  Apr.  23,  1974  | 
Fire  Ants  Put  Two  in  Hospital 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  sting  of  viciou.s 
little  fire  ants  left  one  person  in  shock  and 
another  hospitalized  with  cardisu:  arrest  in 
what  officials  say  Is  becoming  a  menacing  in- 
festation of  the  insects  in  Florida. 

The  bite  of  the  imported  South  American 
fire  ant — nearly  indistinguishable  from  the 
common  ant — causes  blisters  similar  to 
chicken  pox.  In  some  instances  the  sting  pro- 
duces severe  redness  over  the  body,  shock 
and  heart  failure. 

Two  Pinellas  County  residents  recently 
suffered  severe  reactions. 

Vera  Busk,  51,  of  St.  Petersburg  was  hos- 
pitalized for  two  weeks  after  being  stung. 

"I  had  on  open  sandals  and  was  bitten 
on  the  bottom  of  my  feet,"  she  says.  "Wlien 
I  got  home  my  feet  started  swelling,  and  it 
got  worse  and  spread  up  to  my  waist.  I  start- 
ed to  get  giant  hives  and  a  rash.  .  .  It  spread 
up  to  my  neck  and  my  tongue  swelled  up. 

"By  the  time  I  got  to  the  hospital  I  felt 
like  I  was  slipping.  One  nurse  held  my  tongue 
down  ...  It  swelled  so  much  I  couldn't 
breathe.  I  had  cardiac  arrest.  I  knew  1  was 
dying."  Mrs.  Busk  said. 

Doctors  say  she  suffered  temporary  loss  of 
memory  and  paralysis  and  damage  to  the 
heart. 

James  Paradiso,  66,  of  Madeh-a  Beach 
stumbled  into  liis  kitchen  and  collapsed  after 
being  stung  in  a  vacant  lot  next  door. 

Dr.  Roger  Laughlin,  who  treated  him,  said 
he  was  red  and  blotchy.  "He  had  no  heart- 
beat that  I  could  detect,"  said  Laughlin. 
"He  was  going  to  go  into  cardiac  arrest.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  die." 

Laughlin  said  by  applying  massive  doses 
of  adrenaline  and  by  treating  Paradiso  for 
shock  he  was  able  to  keep  the  retiree  alive. 

"He  was  in  my  office  45  minutes  after  be- 
ing stung,"  said  Laughlin.  "I  would  have 
given  him  another  five  minutes  and  he  prob- 
ably would  have  been  pronounced  DOA 
(dead  on  arrival) ." 

Dr.  WOliam  Schmld,  a  St.  Petersburg  al- 
lergist who  is  helping  a  University  of  Flori- 
da research  team  investigate  fire  ant  stings, 
describes  both  conditions  as  "extreme." 

He  says  many  people  react  only  at  the 
point  of  contact,  but  others  allergic  to  the 
venom  can  develop  systemic  or  general  reac- 
tions that  can  lead  to  death  if  not  promptly 
treated. 

The  American  Academy  of  Allergy  says  40- 
50  people  die  annually  from  the  sting  of 
wasps,  fire  ants,  bees  and  hornets. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Service  says  It  has  received  numer- 
ous compalnts  of  fire  ant  stings  recently. 

A  report  from  the  University  of  Florida 
research  team  notes  that  the  fire  ant  has 
heavily  Infested  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
area,  Orlando.  Jacksonville  and  the  stretch 
across  the  Pai.  landle  from  Pensacola  to  Mad- 
ison. 


SHAKING  UP  THE  COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Committees  has  been  dis- 
cussing changing  the  Jurisffiction  of  cer- 
tain House  committees  to  other  commit- 
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tees.  It  has  been  said  this  will  not  change 
the  power  structure  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. For  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  this  article 
which  is  one  man's  opinion  on  this  is- 
sue: 

Shaking   Up   the   Committee   System 
( By  John  Plerson  t 

Washinctc^n. — Dick  Boiling  is  too  mociest 

Here  he  comes  with  a  plan  to  shake  up 
the  committee  system  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
refentatives.  Yet  he  has  the  nerve  to  sit  there 
and  say  it  won't  chanse  the  power  structure. 

"No,  sir,"  declares  the  Missouri  Democrat, 
a  bit  too  blandly,  "my  reforms  are  neutral 
en  the  siibject  of  power.  .Ml  they  would  do 
is  make  the  House  uork  better  " 

Rep.  Boiling's  modesty  has  a  purpose  It'? 
in  his  interest  now  to  soft-pedal  his  revo- 
lution. No  sen.5e  in  riling  up  the  very  people 
whose   votes  he   still   needs  to  pass  it. 

Wh.^t's  more,  it  could  well  be  the  Boiling 
reforms  lc\U  make  t^.e  House  work  better  by 
letting  members  serve  on  only  one  major 
committee  (and  thus  stop  spreading  them- 
selves too  thin),  by  forcing  the  House  to 
organize  right  after  the  fall  election  (and 
thus  get  off  to  a  running  start  in  January). 
and  by  pulling  the  myriad  strands  of  energ\ 
ard  the  environment  together  in  a  singlt 
committee  (where  interests  can  clash  more 
intelligently.) 

But  this  author  of  a  fine  book  called 
"Power  in  the  House  "  knows  better  than  to 
think  his  plan  is  "neutral"  on  the  subject 
of  who's  in  charge  when  it  would; 

Drastically  reduce  the  power  of  the  single 
most  powerful  man  in  Congress,  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills  (D..  Ark.)  .  and  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  chairs.  Mr.  Mills  and  his  com- 
mittee would  lose  control  over  Social  Secu- 
rity, unemployment  and  medical  benefits 
and  foreign  trade.  (They  also  would  lose  their 
awesome  monopoly  over  tax  expertise,  be- 
cause every  committee  would  be  required  to 
study  the  Impact  of  tax  policy  on  subjects 
within  its  jurisdiction.) 

Lessen  the  authority  of  all  committee 
chairmen  by  establishing  the  principle  and 
practice  that  the  House  membership — the 
sweaty,  anonymous,  rank-and-file — can  re- 
arrange copimlttee  Jurisdictions  and  decide 
who  gets  what  piece  of  the  legislative  action 
whether  the  chairmen  like  it  or  not. 

Add  to  the  clout  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
by  cutting  his  rival.  Rep.  Mills,  down  to  size 
and  by  formalizing  and  broadening  the 
Speaker's  authority  to  refer  bills  to  commit- 
tees. 

Add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House's  traffic  cop,  by  letting 
it  play  referee  when  a  committee  wants  to 
dispute  the  Speaker's  decision  on  where  to 
refer  a  bill.  (Rep.  Boiling  Is  likely  to  chair 
the  Rules  Committee  one  day.) 

Give  additional  muscle  to  the  rank-and- 
file  by  providing  even  the  most  Junior  mem- 
ber with  a  major  committee  assignment,  and 
by  improving  the  flow  of  information  to  com- 
mittee members,  who  in  times  past  have 
had  to  depend  on  their  chairmen  for  facts. 

HARD    TO    BE    NEXTTRAI, 

To  humble  Rep.  Mills  and  other  chairmen 
while  elevating  the  Speaker  and  the  mem- 
bership Is  hardly  to  be  "neutral "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

One  must  admit  however,  that  while  Rep. 
Boiling's  plan  would  shake  up  power  In  the 
House,  it  would  not  move  that  body  In  any 
radically  new  direction,  but  rather  the  same 
way  it  has  been  Jiggling  In  recent  years — 
seniority  and  the  chairmen  down,  the 
Speaker  and  the  members  up. 

Things  run  in  cycles.  As  Rep.  Boiling 
shows  in  his  book,  the  rise  of  the  chair- 
men— buttresed  by  the  seniority  system — 
followed  almost  Inevitably  the  overthrow  in 
1910  of  a  powerful  and  arbitrary  speaker. 
Rep.  Joe  Cannon  of  Illinois.  "Czar  Cannon," 
they  called  him. 
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Now,  the  worm  la  turning  again.  No  lokger 
do  yaara  of  aer\-lc«  autonuitlcally  entlt  e 
mem.b«r  to  ctialr  a  conunUtae.  Tb»  Deino- 
cratls  Cauaua,  composed  of  all  momberi  ot 
the  majority  party,  has  begun  electing  ch  Ur- 
men.  TTnis  ftu",  the  caucus  has  chosen  tc  re- 
elect all  the  senior  men.  But  the  threa;  of 
dl&miOBal  cannot  bjuig  lightly  over  the  less 
popular  or^ea»  abl*  chairmen. 

Other  changes  tcstiXy  to  the  gradual  ind 
stUI-lncomplete  •roeiou  of  the  once  mlg  tity 
power  of  cbAlrmanshlp:  open  meetli  gs; 
chairmen  not  allowed  to  bead,  more  t  tan 
one  of  their  own  subcommittees;  subc(  m- 
mltte  chairmen  entitled  to  hire  at  least  ano 
staff  member  of  their  own;  chairmen  obll  ;ed 
to  announce  me«tlngs  at  least  24  houn  In 
advance  and  to  call  caucuses  of  their  c<  m- 
mittee  Democrats. 

The  tracid  Is  accentuated  by  the  cctlremi  nt, 
d«ath  or  defeat  of  the  old  giants  and  t)  elr 
replacement  by  a  new  breed  of  chairmen,  ess 
schooled  In  the  arts  of  leadership.  The  He  ose 
Judiciary  Committee,  naw  conducting  the 
impaafhment  inquiry,  Ls  a  case  in  point 

Judiciary's  former  chairman,  Emai  uel 
Ceiler.  represented  a  Brooklyn  district  t  lat 
returned  him  to  the  House  25  times.  M  1th 
Job  security  like  that.  Hep.  CeUer  could  s  tay 
In.  Washington,  master  his  committee's  a  ib- 
J^t  matter  and  learn  how  to  get  things  d<  ue. 
a  CskCt  worth  poiiderlug  when  some  depi  are 
the  existence  of  "safe"  districts. 

JjAdlclary's  new  chairman.  Peter  Rodin: ,  Is 
from  Newark  and  until  recently,  has  hac  to 
tread  water  fiercely  Just  to  keep  from,  dro'  in- 
Ing  In  a  sea  of  ethnic  and  racial  anlmoslt  es; 
Irish  against  Italian  against  Black.  E  ep. 
Bodino's  lack  of  leadership  training — plus  ;ha 
new  mood  of  democracy  Ln  committees —  ia& 
forced  him  to  run  hij»  panel  in  a  far  w  are 
colleglal.  far  less  autocratic  wa.y  than  E  ep. 
CeUer  ever  did. 

Cbalrmaii  Mills'  decline  began,  parlu  ps. 
when  he  rsui  luisuccessfuUy  for  the  pr  Jil- 
dency  In  1372.  Dl  health  further  eroded  Ha 
authority  by  keeping  him  away  from,  he 
House  for  long  perlod.s. 

Meanwhile,  House  Democrats  hare  foun  i  a 
mechanl&m  for  overriding  Bep.  MlUfi'  pract  £e 
of  bringing  bills  to  the  Boor  tinder  a  clo  ed. 
rule,  whlcti  ]T>rmir.a  no  amend^nents.  "]  he 
new  weapon  haa  been  brandished  once,  on 
tiie  trade  bill,  to  foice  Sbor  consideration  of 
an  amendment  that  would  deny  Expo  :t- 
Impoct  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  if 
It  perslsta  In  making  it  hard  for  Soviet  Je  vs 
to  emigrate. 

The  15  Democrats  on  Waya  and  Means  hi  ve 
*ong  served  as  the  majority's  committee  m 
coBUBlttaes;  under  Rep.  Mills'  lem,  U  ey 
dficlriti  what  conunlttee  assignments  go  te 
ea£h  Democratic  Cong^ressman.  But  this  :  i^- 
thozlty  has  now  baen  diluted  by  the  addlt  on 
ta  tile  committee  on  committees  of  the  chj  Ir- 
man  of  the  Decnocratlc  Caucus,  the  Majoi  Lty 
Leader  a"H  thg  Speaker. 

A3  thepowex  of  the  chalrmeu  has  declln  id. 
Speaker  Albert's  authority  has  been  enham  ed. 
somewhat  by  the  packing  of  the  Rules  Cc  n- 
mittee  with  Democrats  tisually  loyal  to  h  m.. 
and  by  formation  of  a  Demooratlc  steer  ng 
and  policy  committee,  chaired  by  he 
Speaker,  to  shape  leglslatWe  proposals.  T  he 
9tmmi lug-  amt  policy  commlt^tee  net  long  i  go 
pregaormf  tli*  Kale*  Comtnittee  to  send  b» 
consumer  protwotiera  agsnoy  bill  to  tti«  n<  pr. 
There  Is,  however,  little  llketlftood  t  at 
tit*  Speaker  wtn  replace  the  ctlairnMii  as  l  he 
real  pcwer  In  tike  House.  Sep.  Albert  Is  i  ot 
tba/t  ambitious,  aoitf  hie  piana  t«  retire  Kt  *r 
anotaer  term  or  two.  Hie  likely  sttcccai  rr. 
Majority  Leader  Thamee  r.  crweill  of  Mas)  a- 
cfausette,  U-  more  comfortable  witb  power. 

But  it  may  be  ttte  country  has  beeo  n* 
»•  eoanpJVx  foe-  any  9|>eaker  of  th«  Bot  se 
CTier  to  wttlA  tbe  pewer  of  a  Caar  Canfl  goe 
i«T«  muarn  mf  him  ratlKeittury  prm4»cfaM  rm, 
■lib  tbaee-  *iy*"  oteer^es  a  key  Demoem  Set 
staffer,  "t11»  oamrtry  «ldtaT  want  an^ll4  l^ 
doae.  CiiiUj^wsM  weoM  peae  tbe  tarBT  aadc  §m 
home.  Blacks  didn't  vote.  Immlgrante 
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registered.   The   country   was   white,    middle 
class  and  reasonably  happy. 

"It's  easy  for  a  Speaker  to  be  effective 
when  he  doesn't  have  anything  to  do." 

AaaCBTIVE    A&ID     LNnSFENDEtlT 

Along  with  a  more  complex  country  comes 
a  more  independent  House  membership — 
better  educated,  more  assertive,  more  inter- 
ested In  Issues  and  ideology  than  In  going 
along  and  cutting  deals. 

Democracy,  tbcn,  may  be  the  watchword 
In  the  Bmrne  In  the  years  abeatf.  And  democ- 
racy could  mean  achievement  or  chaoe. 

Some  members  put  their  hopes  In  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  p«rty  as  the  means 
,if  -irganlrlng  democracy  and  channeling  it 
into  useful  talks.  To  date  the  caucus  has 
been  mostly  promise,  except  perhaps  hi  1972 
ulicn  it  forred  a  rdiirt.Tnt  Foreign  Affairs 
Commlttre  to  approve  an  und-t  he-war 
amendment   to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Tor  the  caucu.9  ta  e.\ercise  real  power  woirtd 
If  Htlre  party  discipline.  The  caucua.  through 
the  steering  committee,  might  hammer  out 
k  party  paetclan  on  a  bill  and  then  force 
.1.  (-(munltoee  akialrmaa  to  send  It  to  the  floer 
na  pain  of  loelnfr  his  Job.  A  two-thirds  vote 
:n  caucus  uU^ht  bind  taembsrs  to  support 
the  party's  poaitlan  on  t;he  flaor. 

tn  tlie  paet.  the  DnnncTats  have  shimned 
tills  ktrut  of  ■"binding'."  The  party  was  so 
(tlTldlBd  between  Sorth  and  South  that  amy 
attempt  to  apply  dlactpUne  Jviet  wouM  have 
widened  the  ."split.  Now  that  the  enrollment 
(if  black  voters  ha.s  worked  a  wondrous  mod- 
erailnm  of  Sootbem  Democratic  politics,  per- 
li.Tps  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  little  party  dls- 
dpllne. 

One-  aUt-atyls  Son-themer  doesn't  agree, 
Domooratlc  a«p.  Jbe  Waf^oaner  JV.  of  Lou- 
LBiana.  leader  at  a  dsoltning-  band  of  Sonihern 
aooeen-atlvee,  maintains  that  as  the  South 
'Kovcs  tan-ard  the  center,  the  North  moTes 
tcvuard  the  left.  "Sa  the  gap  rematna."  .says 
Rep,    Wapgonner,    not    without   satisfaction. 

Even  If  he's  wrong  about  the  Morth.-8outh 
(fay.  a  new  dlvlaioa  may  be  emerging  in  the 
Demecsatlc  ranks,  and  oae  Just  as  pols- 
oueui* — a  diwlaloa  between  ald-«tyle  labor 
Usmoczataand  newer  Denaxrats  who  haven't 
mooh  ue»  lor  organ iged  labor  or  New  Deal 

So  suppo.se  the  caucus  can't  get  it  all  to- 
gether. Wha«.  *hea? 

"Cbaos,"  replies  Rep.  'Waggonner.  "I  don't 
liave  any  rsseruatlon  about  It."  Nor  is  he 
alone  In.  having  forebodings. 

Bep.  Bailing,  the  reformer,  sees  a  good 
chance  that  If  Democrata  win  a  lot  of  seats, 
from.  Sepubilcana  thla  fall — because  of  Wa- 
tergate— they'll  aecompllah.  nothing  at  all 
after  the  election  for  want  of  agreement  on 
what  to  do.  Oc  they'll  try  to  ram  a  mess  of 
Liberal  legislation  down  an  unwilling  coun- 
try's throat,  miich  as  they  did  alter  the  GQPs 
Uold.water  debacle  In  1964. 

"IT  thay  behave  as  they  usually  do,  they'll 
throw  It  out  the  window,"  says  Rep.  Boiling, 
"and  tfiatTl  Insure  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President  In  ISTB." 

iiamenee  a  Uiiezal  Deoxoeratle  stafBir  \aliix 
.spetida  a  lot  of  time  trjilng  to  elect  UbeeaL 
Democrats  to  Congress:  "I  Just  hate  to  think: 
of  what  this  plaee  wUl.  be  Itke  next  year.  If 
we  have  the  kind  of  landslide  they've  been 
talking  about.  .  .  .  It'll  be  a  zoo." 

Another  liberal  sftalf  man  puts  a  brighter 
face  on  things.  "Wetw  beading  back  into  the 
1840s,  to  a  genuinely  rewdy,  boisterous  House 
of  Representatives."  si^e  he.  In  the  early 
daye  of  tbe  repatdlc,  the  House  was  often  the 
scene  of  flstflghta,  canlags  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  a  backwoods  democracy's  aulmal 
spirits. 

"In  the  future,"  the  staff  caan  says,  'you're 
going  to  see  a  good  old  legislative  slugfest 
on  the  Soar,  wliere  competing  interests  go  at 
eacit  otfier  openly  amrf  the-  mgjoiity  wins. 

"Tt  wowft  »»  gWNl  tor  the  special  Jntereots, 
butc  n  Bavy  be  W**^  fbr  the  country." 
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Picture  It,  Peter  Rodino,  all  flve-feet-seven- 
Inches  of  him,  strides  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  muddy  boots,  his  coon  hounds  bay- 
ing about  his  heels.  He  sits  down  with  a  care- 
less numner,  props  bl^  feet  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  In  front  of  him  and  commences  to  eat 
an  apple.  .  .  . 
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ADJUSTMENT  URGED  ON  TAX 
RETURN  FORM 


Wm.  JOSEPH  W.  GAYDOS 

09    Pal*I>iaTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOOSH  OP  RHPRESttNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
4  years,  .^ince  August  1970,  I  have  re- 
turned to  my  district  eax:h  weekend  and 
conducted  a  Saturday  morning  "Con- 
gressional Workshop"  with  tbe  residents 
of  a  specifle  community.  I  have  held  ap- 
proximately 158  soicli  meetings,  visited 
every  mnnicipality  in  the  dtatrict  at  least 
€»«:«■  a'nd  talked  with  an  estimated  15,000 
people.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  frequently 
the  people  of  the  20th  District  have  made 
constructive  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  our  Government  and  tbe 
betterment  of  all  Americans. 

The  most  recent  example  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago  during  a  ■"Workshop"  in 
the  community  of  Munhall.  A  gentleman 
pointed  out  an  omission  on  the  present 
Federal  income  tax  form  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  the  violation  oT 
righta  of  millions  o£  taxpayers  and  the 
illegal  diveraion  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
tax  funds  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
presidential  election  campaigns, 

Mr.  John  J.  Tarabefc  of  3447  West  Run 
Road,  Mlmhall.  astutely  noted  the  pres- 
ent tax  form  provides  a  "checkoff  '  space 
for  iudi\udua]rs.  desiring  to  contribute  a 
doUar  al  taji  funds  to  presidential  cam- 
paign funding.  But,  he  also  noted,  there 
is  no  provision  made  on  the  form  for  in- 
dividuals to  record  their  desire  not  to 
contribute. 

Such  persons  signify  their  choice  on 
this  (iiuesUoa  nerd^'  by  Isaviikg  tbe  pres- 
ent "eh«ck  «fl"  aoaee  blank.  As  Mr. 
Tarabek  pomts  out,  ttus  pvrmilE  the 
opportonity  for  the  form  to  be  rttered 
somewftere  daring  its  processing.  Th« 
blank  "check  off"  space  could  be  filled  rn, 
designating  the  taxpayer  as  wishing  to 
contriiaiLte  Uk  cami^aigB  funding. 

Tiae  tajipay«r  weuld.  not  know  bia  form 
was  altered  sinoc  lie  never  sees  the  orig- 
inal copy  after  it  leaves  his  possession. 
He  would  never  know  a  dollar  of  his 
taxes  had  been  diverted  to  finance  a 
Presidential  election  campaign  skice  the 
contribution  does  not  affect  either  his 
tax  payment  or  refund.  He  would  never 
Vnow  his  rigbt  as  an  Americaa  t«a  free- 
dom of  choice  had  bean  violated. 

I  am.  surs  we  aJl  agrae  that  if  only 
one  taxpayer  was  so  treated,  it  would  be 
a  grevious  wrong;  one  thst  rnnst  be  cor- 
rected. But.  gentletaeru  aa  ICr.  XbraiKk 
oksemes,  there  are  otiHiiaDB  etf  taxpayeis 
wfao  indicaite  on.  ttaeir  arlstnai  taram  thc^ 
oppoEe  tax  ooaitEitatJiais  tie  ftnacrnn- 
idcntlaJ  eleations.  If  tt  slta«l(f  ewr  mem 
that  even  a  naaff  pevcortag*  at  tfiesv 
forms  be  anerect,  a  git»>»us  mw%  grwtf- 
uates  fnto  a  crime  ef  great  magiiiiadg. 


rnie  rights  of  millions  of  taxpayers  would 
be  violated  and  millions  of  tax  dollars, 
intended  for  use  in  other  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects,  would  be  illegally 
channeled  into  a  political  pipeline. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Tarabek's  plea  that 
corrective  action  be  taken  to  eliminate 
such  a  possibility,  regardless  of  how  im- 
probable it  might  be,  I  have  contacted 
our  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable WiLBTJK  D.  Mills.  I  have  asked 
him  to  consider  revising  the  present  tax 
return  form  to  include  an  extra  "check 
off"  space,  giving  the  taxpayer  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  choice  on  the  question  of  con- 
tributing to  Presidential  campaign  costs 
and  protecting  that  choice.  The  simple 
addition  of  this  extra  space  would  also 
eliminate  any  tinkering  or  tampering 
with  the  taxpayer  return. 

Mr.  Mnxs  has  assured  me  he  will  give 
tills  suggestion  serious  consideration. 
He  also  has  graciously  asked  that  I  con- 
vey his  thanks  to  Mr.  Tarabek  for  his 
interest  and  willingness  to  help  our  Gov- 
ernment operate  as  effectively  and  eflB- 
ciently  as  possible.  It  Is  a  request  I  am 
most  happy  to  comply  with  for  I  feel 
Mr.  Tarabek  has  earned  the  apprecia- 
tion of  millions  of  Americans. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MUltTHA 

or  pxNNSTLvaKia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Ajxrtt  30.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Aprfl  10, 1974,  is  a  day  that  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  "National 
Day  tor  Hummation,  Fasting,  and 
Prayer." 

In  the  last  few  days  and  weeks,  mil- 
lions of  words  have  been  writtoi  and 
spoken  about  wtiat  Is  -wrong  in  America. 
C^e  event  has  followed  another  so  rap- 
idly in  the  past  few  months  that  some  of 
them  seem  almost  nke  aadent  history. 

During  the  nearly  10  weeks  in  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  people  of  the  12th  ConcreasloDal  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylyanla.  I  have  been  con- 
tinually asked,  "What  Is  wnmg  in  Amer- 
ica?" 

It  is  almost  a  paradox  that  our  Nation, 
which  possesses  all  the  economic  afflu- 
ence for  enjoying  life,  virtually  leads  the 
world  in  immorality,  crime,  and  narcotics 
abuse. 

This  country  has  at  Its  command  all 
the  necessary  armaments  for  national  se- 
curity, but  we  are  still  insecure.  We  have 
all  the  material  possessions  deemed  es- 
sential for  happiness,  but  -we  are  un- 
happy. 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  Nation  faces 
one  of  the  gravest  crises  of  Its  history.  We 
have  always  survived  past  crises  and  have 
become  all  the  more  strong  because  of 
them.  However,  the  past  crises  have  been 
external  ooes  whereas  the  problem  fac- 
ing oar  country  today  Is  an  Internal  one. 

We  face  the  crisis  of  disintegration 
from  within.  One  of  the  factors  of  the 
present  crisis  Is.  of  course,  the  political 
atmosphere  In  our  country.  Watergate 
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has  had  a  profound  and  unsettling  effect 
on  our  Nation,  This  sordid  affair  has 
sent  shock  waves  through  our  whole  po- 
litical system.  The  worst  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  affair  is  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  poUUcal  system. 

Democracy  cannot  survive  when  peo- 
ple have  lost  confidence  in  it.  No  democ- 
racy can  function  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust. 

Second,  we  face  an  economic  crisis. 
We  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  paying  the  price  for  our  lux- 
urious living  and  our  deficit  spending. 
Inflation  has  hit  every  American,  espe- 
cially those  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  worst  crisis,  however,  is  neither 
economic  nor  political.  It  is  a  crisis  of  our 
moral  fiber  as  a  Nation.  We  have  for- 
gotten, both  indi^vidually  and  collec- 
tively, how  we  became  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world.  We  have  no  real  belief 
in  our  money  which  states  "In  God  We 
Trust."  The  words  on  the  back  of  our 
Great  Seal,  "God  hath  ordained  our 
undertaking,"  is  no  longer  a  viable  con- 
sideration in  our  daily  evaluation  of  the 
decisions  which  need  to  be  made. 

We  tend  to  live  as  though  our  national 
self-righteousness  has  no  need  of  fur- 
ther acknowledgement  of  God. 

Our  Nation,  which  comprises  oiUy  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  last 
year  consumed  40  percent  of  all  energy 
used  on  this  planet.  Regardless  of  this 
ezpeileBce,  we  are  now  realizing, 
**"^H^  tta«  aid  of  the  eneigy  crisis,  that 
o«r  materialifim.  our  wealth,  and  our 
gross  national  product  are  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Join  •with 
my  colleagues,  especially  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Mark  Hat- 
risLB.  Ln  recognising  this  day  as  a  "Na- 
tional Day  for  Humiliation,  Fasting  and 
Prayer," 


MAYOR  JOHN  HOGAN 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Knr  jtmBxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  39.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
John  Hogan  of  Northvale.  N.J..  died 
April  20  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  50.  Not 
only  is  this  a  loss  toe  the  people  of 
Northvale,  but  it  is  a  sad  occasion  for 
the  people  of  Bergen  County  and  the 
State  ot  New  Jersey  as  wtU.  We  all  have 
lost  a  friend. 

John  Hogan  was  a  man  of  integrity 
and  diligence;  a  man  who  won  and  re- 
tained tbe  respect  of  people  of  all  polit- 
ical persuasions.  Hard  working  his  entire 
life.  Mayor  Hogan  was  woiklng  in  his 
Northvale  office  a  few  hours  before  he 
was  rushed  to  the  hoc^ital  for  the  last 
time.  In  fact,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  midst  of  his  final  battle  with  the 
disease  which  would  claim  his  life,  John 
Hogan  announced  that  he  would  seek 
another  4-year  term. 

The  town  of  Northvale,  as  it  stands 
today.  Is  a  vibrant  tribute  to  the  legacy 
of  John  Hogan.  He  was  Instrumental  in 
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such  things  as  bringing  sanitary  sewers 
to  the  area,  establisliing  a  public  library, 
building  a  volunteer  ambulance  corps, 
and  helping  Northvale  obtain  its  Bor- 
ough Hall.  Moreover,  he  was  a  credit  to 
the  profession  of  politics,  a  friend  to 
the  people  of  his  community,  and  a  credit 
to  his  family  and  himself. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mayor 
Hogan's  family  and  to  the  people  of 
Northvale.  Having  had  the  privilege  of 
working  personally  with  Mayor  Hogan 
for  many  years.  I  share  their  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning 
Mayor  Hogan  appealed  April  21  in  the 
Record,  a  Bergen  County  daily  news- 
paper, and  it  provides  some  additional 
insight  into  Mayor  Hogan's  achieve- 
ments. As  a  result.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

NORTHVAUE    M,\TOR    JOHN    HOC.\N',    50 

(By  John  H.  Kuhn) 

NoETHVALE. — John  L.  Hogan,  mayor  for  the 
past  91  i  years,  yesterday  lost  his  three -year 
battle  against  cancer.  He  was  50. 

Hogan,  who  underwent  a  laryngectomy  tn 
September  1971,  died  early  yesterday  morning 
at  Pascack  Valley  Hospital  wherie  he  was 
taken  Thursday  night. 

Active  to  the  last  at  his  first  love — politics 
and  government — Hogan  was  in  the  Borough 
Hall  working  on  town  business  only  a  few- 
hours  before  he  was  hospitalized. 

Only  two  weeks  ago.  Hogan  had  announced 
he  would  seek  another  four-year  term  a? 
mayor,  mentioning  he  was  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  his  doctor. 

Known  as  Jack  by  both  friend  and  foe. 
Hogan  continued  his  mayoral  duties  de^lte 
the  loss  of  his  voice.  Speech  therapy  after 
his  first  operation  brought  back  some  speech, 
but  he  lost  this  after  addltlmial  operations 
His  wTltten  conunents  at  meetings  were  read 
by  a  councilman. 

Hogan  learned  politics  as  a  boy,  the  eighth 
of  15  children.  His  father  was  elected  mayor 
of  Plermont,  N.Y.,  when  Hogan  was  10. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  Hogan 
enlisted  In  the  Army  for  World  War  n.  He 
was  assigned  to  Panama  where  he  contracted 
malaria. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  milk  dis- 
tribution business,  married  the  former  Viola 
lannaccone,  and  buUt  his  home  In  North- 
vale 21  years  ago. 

Hogan's  first  try  at  political  otOce  In  1957 
was  his  only  defeat,  as  he  lost  a  council  seat 
by  85  rotes.  He  came  back  the  next  year  to 
win  the  first  of  two,  three-year  council  terms 
Hogan  was  elected  mayor  In  1964,  and  re- 
elected In  196e,  19«8,  and  1970. 

Hogan  was  appointed  to  the  district  state 
sales  tax  <^ce  In  196S.  working  there  a  short 
time  before  entering  the  real  estate  business. 

The  mayor  served  on  the  Bergen  Coxmty 
Sewer  Authority  for  a  brief  period  and  was 
president  of  the  Bergen  County  Democratic 
Mayors  Association  in  19fl6  and  19fl7. 

Hogan  is  credited  with  bringing  sanltarj- 
sewers  to  the  area.  He  helped  establish  a 
public  library,  helped  buUd  a  volunteer  am- 
bulance corps,  and  saw  the  town  obtain  Its 
Borough  HaU.  He  was  a  Lions  Club  member 

Even  Hogan's  political  enemies  respected 
Jack's  knowhow  in  getting  things  done. 

One  comment  after  the  mayor's  first  opera- 
tion was,  "Tou  may  not  like  him,  but  you 
have   to  admit  be  has  guts." 

Besides  his  wife,  Hogan  Is  survived  by  a 
son,  John  S.;  a  daughter,  Frances;  his  moth- 
er, Margaret  Hogan  of  Plermont:  three  sis- 
ters, Cecilia  Ooswlch  of  Plermont,  Margaret 
Rogers  of  New  York,  and  Helen;  and  eight 
brothers,  William  of  Nyack,  Francis  and 
George  of  Tappan,  N.Y.,  Paul  of  Orangeburg 
N.T.,  Robert  of  Haverstraw,  N.Y  .  Edward  ol 
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Mabwab,  Roger  of  California,  and  AIc^bIous 
of  Plermont. 

Tht    funeral    wUl    be    from    the    Noi^ber 
Valley  Memorial  Home,  120  Paris  Ave., 
day  at  9  am.  with  a  mass  at  St.  Ant^o 
RC.   Church    at   10   a.m.   Interment 
in    Rockland    Cemetery.    Sparlclll,    N 
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HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  n-OEiDA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrfES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974      | 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thiJ,  the 
last  day  of  National  Cancer  Cflpntrol 
Month,  I  would  like  to  reprint  tw(^morc 
of  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop's  columns  dialing 
with  his  personal  battle  with  canier. 

He  writes  with  graphic  descript*n  of 
the  agony  of  the  cancer  patient  and  how 
the  paUent  grasps  for  any  straw 'that 
may  mean  continued  life,  provldi4g  us 
with  a  rare  opportunity  for  sjaeciM  in- 
sight into  the  suffering  of  a  vict^i  of 
cancer.  l 

Mr.  Alsop  is  only  one  of  millioas  of 
Americans  who  hold  out  the  hop* .  no 
matter  how  remote,  that  the  Ni  tion 
which  sent  man  to  the  Moon  can  neet 
the  challenge  with  equal  success  to  i  len- 
tify  the  cause  and  find  a  cure  for  oi  e  of 
the  most  painful  and  cruel  killers. 

Since  we  will  be  considering  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
national  cancer  program  this  week,  ]  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  these  (  rti- 
cles  of  particular  interest. 

(From  Newsweek,  July  31.  19721 

"All    Wnj,   Be   Well" 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington.— Last    week,    it    waa    Ju  jt    a 

year  since  I  was  told  that  I  bad  a  kit  d  of 

leukemia  that  was  quite  likely  to  kill  n  e  in 

a   year,   and   almoat  surely   in    two  yea  -s.   I 

wrote  a  couple  of  columns  about  this  ex  lerl- 

ence,  and  then  promised  to  shut  up  a  xsut 

it.  But  one  more  column  seems  to  be  j  isti- 

fled.  after  a  year,  on  what  it  is  like  td  live 

with  a  Ufe-tbre«tenlng  disease. 

There  was  a  glorious  time,  last  fall,  1  hen 
the  cancer  speclallsU  at  the  National  Eistl- 
tutea  of  Health  suspected  that  I  might  not 
have  leukemia  at  aU,  but  a  kind  of  n^nic 
cancer.  In  September.  I  had  a  mysterlou^u 
like  sickness,  and  thereafter,  the  bad 
in  ray  marrow  began  to  fade  away — 
more  than  60  per  cent  to  6  per  cent — an 
blood  came  back  to  normal.  The  hemogl. 
which  gives  you  energy  and  joie  de  vivre. 
supernormal,  and  I  felt  Just  dandy. 

I  felt  dandy  until  February,  and  the 
bad  cells  began  to  come  back — 16  per 
in  Pebnjary,  23  per  cent  in  Jdarch,  4< 
cent  again  by  April.  John  Gllck,  my  brli,B.it 
28-year-old  doctor,  kept  me  worklng-4and 
even  playing  indifferent  tennis — with  ^^^x^ 
transfusions.  But  by  late  April,  it  wasTlear 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  f 

BAD     CELLS  ! 

Doctor  OUck.  Dr.  Ed  Henderson,  his  kble 
chief,  and  the  other  NIH  cancer  specla  tsts 
had  a  conference  to  decide  what  my  dii  tase 
was  and  what  to  do  about  It.  LeukemI  i  is 
caused  by  malignant  cells  in  the  mar  ow. 
which  makes  the  blood.  The  bad  cells  g  law 
away  at  the  marrow,  so  that  the  mal  row 
ceases  to  make  the  life-giving  blood  c  Mis. 
An  untreated  victim  soon  dies  of  infect  lon, 
or  congesUve  heart  failure,  or  uncontrc  led 
bleeding. 

The  only  defense  against  classic  leuke  tUa 
Is    to    use    powerful    chemicals    to    kill    the 
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bad  cells  and  induce  a  "remission."  But 
chemotherapy  kills  the  good  cells  too,  and 
it  also  tends  to  destroy  the  mysterious  X 
factor  that  resists  the  cancer.  So  a  relapse — 
and  death  sooner  or  later — Is  statistically  al- 
most inevitable  after  chemotherapy. 

I  had  had  no  chemotherapy,  and  If  I  had 
had  the  kind  of  leukemia  originally  diag- 
nosed, I  would  certainly  have  been  dead. 
Moreover,  most  atypically,  I  had  no  malig- 
nant cells  in  the  blood.  So  the  doctors  de- 
cided that  I  must  have  a  very  rare  kind  of 
leukemia — a  "smoldering"  or  "a-Ieukemic" 
leukemia. 

Chemotherapy,  the  doctors  agreed,  was 
a  last  resort.  There  is  evidence  that  flu,  like 
the  sickness  I  had  had  In  September,  can  in- 
duce a  remission  by  stimulating  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  to  the  bad  cells.  A  drug 
called  Poly  I-C,  which  causes  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficial flu.  might  do  the  same  thing.  It  was  a 
shot  In  the  dark,  but  at  least  It  was  worth 
a  try.  the  doctors  decided. 

John  OUck  explained  this  "highly  experi- 
mental" treatment  to  me — the  Idea,  he  said, 
was  to  use  Poly  I-C  to  prod  the  marrow  into 
producing  the  llfe-glvlng  blood  cells.  I  said 
It  sounded  like  trying  to  get  an  old  bird  dog. 
who  wanted  only  to  lie  by  the  flre  and  doze, 
out  into  the  field  hunting  birds  again,  and 
John  said  the  analogy  was  about  right. 

CHILXa  AND  ITVES 

On  Friday.  June  9.  I  had  my  first  dose  of 
Poly  I-C.  John  Click  stuck  a  needle  Into  a 
vein,  and  a  bottle  of  colorless  liquid,  about 
the  size  of  a  beer  bottle,  dripped  into  my 
body.  In  about  two  hours,  I  bad  a  violent 
chin,  so  violent  that  the  bed  shook,  while  my 
wife,  Tlah,  piled  heated  blankets  on  top  of 
me.  The  chiU  lasted  for  46  minutes,  and  then 
my  temperature  zoomed  to  104.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  John  Ollck  was  looking  a  bit 
nervous.  But  the  temperature  soon  dropped, 
and  I  felt  well  enough  to  play  tennis  over  the 
weekend. 

For  three  weeks,  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.  I  repeated  this  chUls-and-fever 
routine.  Intermittently,  there  were  signs  that 
the  old  bird  dog  was  at  least  trying  to  stag- 
ger to  his  feet.  Then  there  was  a  marrow  test, 
and  good  news — the  bad  cells  were  down  from 
40  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  and  blood  tests 
showed  that  the  marrow  was  making  more 
blood. 

But  last  week,  the  tesU  showed  that  the 
lazy  old  dog  was  lying  down  tgain,  and  so 
I  am  to  have  another  three-week  course  of 
Poly  I  C.  During  that  first  three-week  course, 
I  managed  to  fill  this  space,  but  it  wasn't 
easy,  so  for  a  while  my  myopic  political  mus- 
ings will  not  appear  here. 

What  has  It  been  like,  then,  to  live  for  a 
year  with  tixia  peculUr  kind  of  leukemia? 

Oddly  enough,  it  hasn't  been  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  There  have  been  some  moments  of 
fear,  and  some  pain  (a  marrow  teet  is  no 
fun). 

There  have  been  a  few  times  when  I  felt 
very  sick,  and  when  my  blood  was  so  thin  as 
to  put  my  life  at  risk.  But  when  you  feel  sick 
enough,  you  don't  much  fear  death,  and 
even  half-welcome  it.  In  such  ways,  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

A  good  deal  of  the  time.  I  have  felt  fine — 
a  blood  transfusion  is  better  than  a  couple 
of  Martinis — and  all  the  flner  because  I 
seemed  to  be  defying  the  undellable.  And 
most  of  the  time  I  have  been  able  to  forget 
about  my  damnable  marrow,  aided  by  the 
need  to  fill  this  page.  It  Is  a  dusty  old  cliche 
that  work  ia  an  anodyne,  but  it  Is  true. 

I  wish  I  could  claim  that  the  past  year  has 
given  me  profound  spiritual  inslghU,  but  It 
hasn't.  I  was  an  agnostic  before  I  got  sick, 
and  I  am  an  agnostic  still. 

Among  the  adulu  In  the  NIH  leukemia 
clinic,  there  Is  a  kind  of  almost  cheerful 
fellowship,  as  in  an  elite  nuiltary  unit  under 
Are — I  think  of  the  clinic  as  the  Nos  Morl- 
turl  Brigade.  People  are  brave,  when  there 
Is  nothing  elM  to  be.  It  U  the  children  that 
make   the  clinic  so  hard   to  take.  Some  of 
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them  are  beautiful,  and  on  some  of  their 
wasted  small  faces  there  is  already  clear 
the  mark  of  death. 

If  TSTCaiODB 

If  there  Is  a  God,  why  did  He  choose  them? 
Mind  you.  I  am  an  agnostic,  not  an  atheist. 
But  if  there  Is  a  God,  He  surely  "moves  in 
a  mysterious  way." 

It  may  seem  a  bit  fatuous  to  say  so. 
but  what  has  surprised  me  most  about  this 
experience  Is  how  nice  people  are.  Most  of 
us  live  out  our  lives  behind  a  thick  outer 
tegument,  or  carapace,  that  separates  us  from 
other  people  The  threat  of  death  breaks  the 
carapace.  It  makes  you  deeply  dependent  on 
other  people — In  my  case,  my  wife,  my  fam- 
ily, my  doctor,  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
above  all  my  wife.  Once  the  carapace  Is 
broken,  you  realize  how  amazingly  nice — 
there  Is  really  no  other  word  for  It — most 
people  are. 

When  I  first  got  sick.  I  came  acroM  a  sen- 
tence In  an  old  piece  by  Winston  Churchill: 
For  the  rest,  live  dangerously:  take  life  as 
it  comes;  dread  naught;  all  will  be  well."  I 
repeat  it  like  a  talisman,  and  so  I  expect 
to  be  back  filling  this  page  shortly,  with  my 
old  dog  of  a  marrow  doing  Its  job  again. 

(From  Newsweek.  March  11.  1»74| 

I  DroN'T  Stop  in  Baltimokx 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington — I  woke  up  suddenly,  feeling 

very  wide  awake,  pulled  the  light  cord,  and 

sat  straight  up  In  bed. 

"Well  be  stopping  In  Baltimore,"  I  an- 
nounced loudly.  In  an  authoritative  voice.  I 
looked  around  me.  A  private  c«r,  evidently. 
Good  of  the  railroad  people  to  supply  those 
fruits,  and  all  those  flowers.  The  furniture 
looked  a  bit  shoddy,  but  what  can  one  expect 
these  days?  My  wife  was  no  doubt  in  the  next 
stateroom.  Where  was  the  connecting  door? 
I  got  up  to  explore. 

The  car  was  swaying  heavily — the  roadbed 
must  be  a  disgrace.  I  supported  myself  on  a 
table,  and  then  a  desk.  Then  there  was  a 
space  of  empty  floor.  I  waa  halfway  acraas  It 
when  the  car  gave  a  lurch,  and  I  fell  down 
I  sat  on  the  floor  for  a  bit,  getting  my  bear- 
ings, then  scrambled  to  my  feet  again,  and 
opened  a  narrow  green  door.  A  looker,  with 
my  own  clothes  In  it.  I  opened  another 
door — a  small  bathroom. 

Then  I  came  to  a  much  bigger  door,  and 
openad  it.  and  leaned  against  the  doorjamb 
The  swaying  had  stopped  the  tnOn,  ap- 
parently, had  halted.  Outside  was  what  I 
assumed  was  the  Baltimore  atatlon — wide 
platform,  dim  lights,  grven  tile.  A  whimper- 
ing noise,  then  silence,  and  no  one  to  be 
•sen.  There  was  aomethlng  helllahly  grim 
about  the  place.  Suddenly  I  was  quite  sure 
I  didn't  want  to  stop  in  Baltimore. 

"We  won't  stop  here, "  I  said,  again  in  a 
firm,  authoriUtlve  voice.  "Start  up  the  train, 
and  carry  on." 

SATT 

I  turned  back  toward  my  bed.  and  the  big 
door  closed  behind  me.  I  fell  down  twice  on 
the  way  back — the  crew  must  be  pouring  on 
the  power.  I  thought — and  getting  into  bed 
was  like  mounting  a  bucking  horae.  Safe  in 
bed,  I  turned  off  the  light,  and  was  asleep 
in  an  instant. 

This  small  episode  did  not  happen  on  a 
private  railroad  car.  (Who  the  hell  did  I 
think  I  was?  Some  ancient  Belmont  or  Van- 
derbllt?)  It  he^pened  In  my  room  on  Floor 
12.  the  Solid-Tumor  Ward  of  the  cancer 
clinic  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
My  room,  a  room  I'd  been  in  for  going  on 
eight  weeks,  was  the  private  car.  and  the 
corridor  of  the  Solid-Tumor  Ward  was  the 
Baltimore  platform.  But  the  falling  down 
was  real  enough — the  next  morning  I  had  the 
bruises  to  prove  It. 

I  was  in  the  Solid-Tumor  Ward  because 
NIH.  for  mysterious  bureaucratic  reasons, 
has  ended  the  adult  leukemia  program,  and 
the  adult  leukemics  who  are  still  about  are 
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taken  care  of  In  other  wards.  Leukemia  la  a 
sneaky  disease — It  attacks  by  Indirection.  It 
weakens  the  blood  cells  that  fight  infection, 
and  then  sends  In  surrogate  diseases  to  finish 
off  the  victim. 

In  the  two  months  I  was  in  the  Solid- 
Tumor  Ward  my  leukemia  (or  whatever  it 
Is — It  Is  a  most  atypical  disease)  tried  hard  to 
finish  me  off.  I  had  pneumonia;  then  an  In- 
fection of  the  lower  intestines;  then  a  lung 
clot;  then  an  edema  of  the  lungs;  then  a 
second  pneumonia;  then  two  minor  opera- 
tions and  a  major  operation;  then  another 
infection. 

STtrBBOKN 

The  major  operation — opening  my  chest 
and  snipping  off  a  thumbnall-slze  bit  of 
lung — was  necessary  because  pneumonia 
can't  be  treated  unless  the  doctors  know  what 
kind  It  Is,  and  my  second  pneumonia  stub- 
bornly refused  to  Identify  itself.  The  bit  of 
lung  was  given  every  known  test — and  the 
brilliant  doctors  at  NTH  know  every  known 
test — but  It  still  refused  to  identify  itself. 
Meanwhile  the  lethal  "infiltrate"  continued 
relentlessly  to  spread  across  both  lungs,  and 
my  wife  was  told  that  the  prognosis  was 
"grim." 

It  was  four  days  after  the  operation  that 
I  decided  not  to  stop  in  Baltimore.  The  next 
day  the  able  jroung  doctor  in  charge  of  my 
case.  Jack  Macdontdd,  told  me  that  be  might 
be  imagining  things,  but  the  X-rays  of  my 
lungs  looked  a  bit  better — certainly  no 
worse.  The  day  after,  he  said  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it — the  Infiltrate  was  receding. 
Some  days  later,  my  battered  old  lungs  were 
as  close  to  normal  as  they  wUI  ever  be. 

Why?  Jack  Macdonald  and  the  other  doc- 
tors say  frankly  they  don't  know,  though 
they  all  have  a  favorite  guess.  I  have  a  favor- 
ite guess,  too.  My  guess  is  that  my  decision 
not  to  stop  at  Baltimore  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  In  a  kind  of  fiizEy,  hallucinated  way. 
I  knew  when  I  announced  the  decision  that 
it  was  a  decision  not  to  die. 

Death  Is  a  word  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
NTH  cancer  cUnlc.  But  one  is  more  aware  of 
Its  presence  In  the  Solid-Tumor  Ward  than 
In  the  now  defunct  leukemia  ward.  Lenke- 
mla  la  a  sneakier  disease  than  soUd-tumor 
cancer,  but  It  Is  also  kinder  at  the  end.  Most 
leukemics  drift  Into  a  quiet  deatb,  while 
the  Tlctlms  of  a  solid  tumor  can  (although 
they  by  no  means  always  do)  suffer  agonies 
before  «>eath  comes. 

AU  the  rooms  at  NIH  are  double  rooms, 
and  almost  all  the  patients  (except  those 
thought  soon  to  die,  which  may  be  why  I  was 
alone  on  my  prlTate  car)  have  roommates. 
Several  of  my  roommates  were  terminal  soUd- 
tumor  patients,  who  'were  given  opium-based 
analgesics  or  painkillers  at  predetermined 
Intervals,  usually  four  hours.  Almost  always, 
the  analgesic  wore  off  too  soon.  To  hear 
grown  men,  and  brave  men,  whimpering,  or 
howling,  or  pleading  with  a  helpless  nurse 
for  another  "shot"  is  not  an  experience  likely 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  I  reached 
certain  conclusions.  NIH,  like  most  hospitals, 
goes  to  g^reat  lengths  to  prevent  suldde — ^pa- 
tients are  forbidden  pills  of  their  own,  and 
the  windows  and  even  the  rooftop  solarium 
are  firmly  screened.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
patient  suffering  beyond  endurance  should 
be  given  the  opUon  tA  ending  his  own  life, 
and  the  means  to  do  so  should  be  supplied  on 
request.  An  unquestionably  terminal  patient 
should  be  given  another  option.  He  should 
be  given  as  much  palnkllUng  drug  as  he  him- 
self feels  he  needs.  The  drug  probably  ought 
to  be  heroin,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  about 
four  times  as  effective  an  analgesic  as  the 
synthetic  painkillers  bow  mostly  In  use.  If  a 
human  being  must  die.  It  Is  surely  better 
that  tw  die  in  the  Uluston  of  painless  pleas- 
ure—and heroin  is  very  pleasurable — than  in 
lonely  agony. 
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familiar  cliche-quote  from  Hamlet:  "There 
are  more  things  In  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
Perhaps  my  decision  not  to  stop  In  Baltimore 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  astonishing  re- 
covery. But  there  are  mysteries,  above  all  the 
mystery  of  the  relationship  of  mind  and 
body,  that  will  never  be  explained,  not  by 
the  most  brilliant  doctors,  the  wisest  of  sci- 
entists or  philosophers. 

For  the  rest,  I  hope  to  put  back  some  (but 
not  all)  of  the  43  pounds  I  have  lost,  to  get  a 
Mt  of  rest,  to  get  rid  of  the  tall  end  of  that 
second  Infection,  and  then  again  to  examine 
in  this  space  the  more  mundane  mysteries  of 
pilitlcal   Washington. 


THE  NASSAU  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
CONSORTIUM:  A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONAL  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^S 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Nassau  Higher  Education  Consor- 
tium— NHEC — ^was  established  to  fur- 
ther and  strengthen  the  Nassau  college 
spectrum.  Dr.  William  M.  Heston  of  Gar- 
den City,  a  very  able  and  competent 
educator,  was  selected  as  executive 
director.  His  recent  remailcs  on  this 
event  should  be  considered  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  they  follow : 
Thi  Nassau  Hiches  Edttcatton  CoNsomTmf : 

A  PUBUC-PKIVATK  IWH'l'llUl'lOlfAI.  Pa«twx».shtf 

(Remarks  presented  by  Dr.  William  M.  Hes- 
ton. Bxecuttve  Dlreetor  of  the  Nassau 
Higher  Education  Consfwtlum  at  the  Nas- 
sau HUB  Executive's  Breakfast,  February 
13th,  1974.  Hofstra  University,  Hempstead, 
New  York) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  our  newly  established 
Nassau  Higher  Education  Consortium 
(NHEC).  composed  of  five  nonpublic  and 
two  public  colleges  In  Nassau  County.  The 
spKinsorlng  institutions  are  Adelphl  Univer- 
sity, Hofstra  University,  Molloy  College,  Nas- 
sau Community  College,  New  Tork  Institute 
of  Technology,  C,  W.  Post  College  of  Long 
Island  University,  and  SUNT  College  at  Old 
Westbury.  There  are  53,000  students,  both 
full-  and  part-time,  currently  attending 
these  seven  institutions,  which  employ  6,600 
persons  and  have  a  combined  operating  bud- 
get of  $108,000,000  this  academic  year.  The 
economic  Implications  of  expenditures  of 
this  magnitude  on  the  local  economy  I  know 
I  need  not  dwell  on.  Suffice  to  say,  however, 
it  Is  generally  agreed  that  Institutions  of 
higher  education  generate  approximately 
three  times  their  budgets  in  economic  bene- 
fits to  their  areas.  Nathaniel  Oiffln,^  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  spoke 
of  this  and  Its  importance  to  Long  Island's 
economy  in  a  very  Interesting  article  he  pub- 
lished in  the  December  lOth  issue  of  the 
American  Banker  entitled  "Long  Island's 
Future  Is  Tied  to  Education  and  Research". 
A  national  study  released  two  years  ago 
noted  that  the  31  most  economically  advan- 
taged areas  in  the  United  States  were  the 
very  same  31  areas  in  which  their  colleges 
and  universities  were  the  most  healthy  edu- 
cationally and  economically. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  general- 
ized statement  about  what  la  the  single  most 
Important  trend  In  higher  education  today,  I 
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would  say  it  is  the  development  of  condi- 
tions leading  to  the  need  to  rely  Increasingly 
on  centralized  planning,  coordination  and 
control  of  all  jx>stsecondary  Institutions, 
public,  private  and  proprietary.  As  Lyman 
A.  Glenny  -  noted  "The  challenge  to  planner.s 
and  coordinator.?  ...  is  to  encompass  all  new 
postsecondary  educational  forms,  delivery 
systems,  and  types  of  program.s.  while  pro- 
moting innovation,  flexibility,  adaptability, 
and  opportunity".  Roger  Heyns  »  in  October 
1972  noted  that  cooperation  was  one  of  the 
three  principal  challenges  facing  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  decade.  He  said.  "The  third 
ta.sk  ...  is  that  of  developing  and  strength- 
ening mechanisms  for  collective  planning, 
coordination,  and  control.  I  refer  to  the  whole 
range  of  regional  and  state  conunissions  and 
councils,  both  statutorj-  and  voluntary,  ad- 
visory and  Uecision-inakmg.  No  one  else  can 
seriously  doubt  that  such  mechanisms  are 
needed  If  we  are  etfecuvely  to  utilize  our 
resources  and  respond  intelligently  to  the 
requirements  of  our  society." 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  develop  the 
ability  to  respond  intelligently  to  the  rapid- 
ly changing  demands  of  otir  society  that  Dr. 
Heyns  spoke  about  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
formation  of  the  Nassau  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  We  saw  in  such  a  cooperative 
approach  the  opportunity  to  explore  an  en- 
tirely new  range  of  solutions  to  difficult  prob- 
lems no  longer  available  to  each  of  the 
members  singly.  The  formation  of  the  Con- 
sortium is  also  consistent  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
of  New  York  In  their  Paper  No.  13,  which 
discusses  the  financing  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  New  Tork  State  and  the  need  to 
develop  cooperative  regional  approaches  to 
planning  and  implementation.  Clearly,  the 
Consortium  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  Consortium,  although  legally  char- 
tered by  the  Regents  only  last  March  23rd. 
had  Its  beginnings  on  Deoeml>er  1,  ir70.  when 
five  of  us  agreed  (Old  Westbury  and  Molloy 
Joined  us  later)  to  meet  to  discuss  the  ad- 
vantages of  developing  a  more  formal  and 
committed  vehicle  for  improving  interlnstl- 
tutlonjd  cooperation  among  ourselves.  We 
began  by  discovering  what  other  consortia 
were  attempting,  where  they  had  succeeded 
or  failed,  how  they  were  organised  and 
funded,  and  where  and  how  we  could  bnprove 
our  own  Individual  Institutions  through  such 
an  association.  We  quickly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  enjoyed  certain  highly  fav- 
orable attributes,  such  as  geographical  prox- 
imity, different  types  of  Institutions  with  dif- 
fering strengths  and  weaknesses  which  en- 
hanced our  fiexlblllty  to  respond,  a  clearly 
circumscribed  geographical  perimeter,  and  a 
growing  population  which  placed  a  premium 
on  higher  education,  to  mention  a  few  cf 
the  more  obvious. 

We  then  began  developing  a  set  of  pur- 
poses and  objectives  and  an  organizational 
framework  we  believed  would  maximize  otir 
chances  of  success.  Simply  stated,  we  said 
that  the  overriding  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sortium is  to  act  and  serve  primarily  as  a 
coordinating  organization  by  and  through 
which  its  memljers  may  by  Joint  and  united 
action  Improve  their  educational  effective- 
ness and  fiscal  efficiency  without  losing  their 
Individual  Identities.  More  specifically,  we 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
number  and  variety  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  students:  to  share  in- 
stitutional resources:  to  reduce  or  avoid 
unnecessary  or  wasteful  dtipllcatlon:  to  make 
full  ti&e  of  specialized  faculty  talents,  qual- 
ity program  offerings,  and  tmique  instruc- 
tional and  research  facilities;  to  structure 
solutions  to  problems  that  cannot  be  dealt 


Another   conclusion    Is   harder    to   define. 
Shakespeare,  as  usual,  came  closest,  in  the 
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with  effectively  by  one  Institution  alor  ■;  to 
provide  mechanisms  for  the  exchange  and 
dissemination  of  information  needed  t<  Im- 
prove the  operatlni;  efficiency  of  the  Ton- 
sortium  members;  to  pool  programs  thr  >uRh 
which  contributions  to  solutions  of  reg  oiial 
proDlems  can  be  upgraded 

We  also  saw  the  Consortium  enlistini  the 
C.J  peratlon  of  other  arra  educational,  cul- 
l.ral.  service  and  governmental  Instltu  Ions 
In  procrams  beneficial  to  the  Nassau  C  )un- 
ty  area  We  Insisted  from  the  very  begin  nlng 
that  any  real  success  was  based  on  ilose 
relationships  between  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  therefore  we  deliber- 
ately did  not  become  chartered  until  the 
legal  and  financial  Intrlca^'les  of  full  n  em- 
bershlp  by  the  public  In.stitutlons  had  '  leen 
resolved. 

We  also  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  al  out 
the  feasibility  of  extending  our  Consort  lum 
to  Include  all  educational  Instltutloni  in 
Snffolk  County  as  well  As  a  matter  of  :  act, 
our  Charter  contains  a  provision  to  Inc  ude 
Institutions  In  Suffolk  County.  We  conclt  ded 
the  Consortium  should  concentrate  on  op- 
erational, project-oriented  activities  ha  Ing 
Identifiable  results  and  visible  Impact.  V  '\th 
this  uppermost  In  our  minds,  we  reasc  ned 
that  until  we  achieved  a  good  track  rei  ord 
we  would  limit  the  number  of  member  In- 
stitutions, taking  advantage  of  the  geogri  ph- 
ical  proximity  of  the  present  seven  men  ber 
institutions.  Each  member  instltutlor  is 
free  to  participate  or  not  to  participate  In 
any  program  or  project  proposed  thro  jgh 
the  Consortium.  Appropriately,  the  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  participating  meB  ber 
Institutions  are  to  be  spelled  out  In  i  ach 
project  that  Is  undertaken.  These  feat  ires 
are  characteristic  of  voluntary  consortl  ,  ol 
which  the  Nassau  Consortium  is  a  goodf  ex- 
ample. 

With  action  as  our  goal,  we  then  set  al 
developing  a  governing  and  operating  sl 
ture  to  support  this  goal  While  it  Is 
denlAble  that  no  Consortium  will  ei 
without  active  support  of  each  memi 
stltutlon's  president,  it  is  Just  as  undenj 
that  presldenta  simply  do  not  have  suin< 
time  to  develop  and  finally  implement 
tailed  cooperative  action  projects.  Entei 
Vice  President,  Provost.  Dean  of  PacuK 
whomever  else  the  Presidents  desl( 
Thus,  we  established  In  our  by-laws  ai 
mlnistratlve  Committee  composed  of 
seven,  second  trustees  from  our  seven 
ber  Institutions  and  the  Executive  Din 
There  are  fifteen  trustees  altogether: 
seven  presldentfi,  a  second  trustee  desigiAted 
by  each  president,  and  the  Executive!  Di- 
rector. The  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  ll  one 
of  the  prexles;  the  Vice  Chairman,  OE  t  of 
the  second  trustees.  The  Vice  Chairman  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Administr  tlve 
Committee  which  meets  every  other  We<  nes- 
day  morning.  This  Administrative  Coix  nlt- 
tee  acta  en  behalf  of  the  corporation  in  any 
matter  vhen  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  n  >t  In 
session,  except  with  respect  to  memt>ei  ship 
in  the  corporation  and  appointment  o4  the 
Elxecutlve  Director.  Thus,  virtually  all  ftso- 
lutlons  for  action  come  from  the  AdmKils- 
tratlve  Committee  composed  of  the  swen 
second  trustees  and  the  Executive  Dlrei  tor 
to  the  full  Board  for  ratification.  We  bel  eve 
this  type  of  arrangement  points  us  tow  ird 
our  goal  of  actlon-orlented  projects. 

My  duties  as  Executive  Director  are  to: 
( 1 )  seek  out,  evaluate  and  recommend  a  >«- 
cific  activities,  programs  and  projects  for 
Joint  action;  (2)  request  the  assistance  «  nd 
cooperation  of  the  Consortium's  member  n- 
stltutlons  to  obtain  background,  conce  )t6 
and  information  necessary  for  such  actlvit  es, 
programs  and  projects;  (3)  guide  the  actl  /i- 
tles,  programs  and  projects  approved  or 
operation  and  periodically  evaluate  their  Ef- 
fectiveness;   (4)    prepare  and  distribute 
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ports  on  all  such  activities,  programs  and 
projects  as  well  as  information  requested  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Consortium; 
(5)  prepare  and  manage  the  Consortium 
budgets. 

The  most  difficult  task  facing  any  Con- 
sortium Is  to  establish  a  well  defined  and 
achievable  list  of  priorities  for  action  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Consortium  Itself  must 
be  a  priority  To  this  end  the  Trustees  estab- 
lished a  set  of  eight  action  priorities  for  the 
first  18  months,  committed  their  Institutions 
to  three  years  of  support  at  an  annual  core 
staff  budget  of  approximately  $GG.00O,  hired 
a  full-time  Executive  Director  effective  June 
1 ,  1973.  and  committed  themselves  to  a  three- 
vear  lease  of  suitable  office  space  off  campus. 
It  Is  obvloiLS  that  in  so  doing  they  placed  a 
high  priority  on  the  Con.sortium.  Thus,  the 
Consortium  began  full-time  operation  on 
Jtine  1st  after  having  been  on  a  half-time 
basis  for  the  preceding  .line  months 

We  believe  that  action  can  best  be  obtained 
by  Involving  In  our  feasibility  studies  those 
who  eventually   will   be  called   upon   to   tm- 
plpmeiit    any   recommendations    that   result. 
Thus,  we  have  established  a  number  of  task 
forces   usually   composed   of   one    individual 
from    each    member    Institution.    These    task 
forces  make  recommendations  based  on  their 
studies  and  then  are  either  dlslianded  or  are 
asked    to   develop   procedures   to   Implement 
and  monitor  an  approved  project.  These  task 
forces  are  based  upon  the  eight  priorities  the 
Trustees  selected   for   action:     (1)    establish 
and  maintain  an  inventory  of  academic  and 
other  supportive  institutional  resources,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  faciliUte  cross 
registration  among  member  institutions  and 
other    cooperative    efforts;     (2)     establish    a 
common  academic  calendar;   (3)   explore  the 
prospects  for  a  transportation  network  among 
the  member  institutions  and  other  depots; 
(4)  effect  a  central  Information  service  util- 
izing available  media  with  the  intention  to 
improve  retention  of  college-bound  students 
in  Nassau  County;    (5)   develop  health  and 
Insurance  programs,  medical  counseling;  and 
drug   and   alcohol   education;    (6)    establish 
centralized  career  counseling  and  placement 
services;    (7)   build  a  common  data  glossary 
to  facilitate   information   sharing;    and    (8) 
identify  specialized  library  collections,  work 
with  the  Nassau  County  Reference  Library, 
and  consider  developing  a  central  depot  for 
relatively  Inexpensive  storage.  All  task  forces 
are  now  in  operation,  and  three  have  already 
submitted  their  reports  for  Trustee  consid- 
eration. Altogether,  18  such  task  forces  have 
been  established  to  date. 

Where  are  we  now  after  Just  seven  months 
of  full-time  operation?  Are  we  going  to  meet 
our  deadline  of  September  1.  1974.  for  recom- 
mendations on  those  eight  priority  objec- 
tives? Since  last  June  Ist  when  the  Consor- 
tlums  office  was  opened  in  Hempstead  at  393 
Front  Street,  there  have  been  60  meetings 
of  16  different  task  forces.  It  has  been  a  most 
interesting  and  rewarding  experience  to  see 
seemingly  impregnable  barriers  begin  to  give 
way  to  a  willingness  to  explore  other  ways  of 
responding.  I  know  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  It  doe*  take  time  to  change  from  the 
competitive  mode  to  the  cooperative  mode, 
but  I  am  convinced  we  are  making  good 
headway.  For  example : 

1.  We  have  agreed  on  the  broad  parameters 
of  a  cross  registration  program  In  which  stu- 
dente  can  register  with  the  approval  of  their 
academic  advisors  for  courses  at  one  of  the 
other  Consortium  Institutions  and  receive 
regular  grade  credit  at  his  home  Institution. 
This  program  will  focus  Initially  on  those 
areas  of  strength  In  each  institution  and  will 
begin  no  later  than  the  spring  semester  of 
1975 

2.  Six  of  the  seven  institutions  are  on  vir- 
tually the  same  calendar,  thus  greatly  facili- 
tating cross  registration,  the  sharing  of  fac- 
ulty, and  the  developing  of  Consortium  pro- 
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grams.  We  have  agreed  to  plan  future  aca- 
demic calendars  to  be  as  facultative  to  cross 
registration  as  possible 

3.  We  now  have  an  analysis  by  zip  code  of 
where  our  students,  faculty  and  staff  live. 
thus  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
potential  lor  the  development  of  car  pools, 
bus  routes,  and  interinstitutlonal  bus  routes. 
Post,  Old  Westbury  and  New  York  Tech  have 
already  instituted  bus  service  among  them- 
selves and  the  LIRH,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  expanded  as  our  cross  registration  pro- 
grams gain  headway. 

4.  In  the  area  of  affirmative  action,  we  have 
shared  Information  about  individual  pro- 
grams and  sources  of  qualified  minorities  and 
women,  have  developed  common  reporting 
forms  to  meet  EEOC  regulations,  and  are  Ju.st 
now  completing  work  on  an  Internal  admin- 
istrative fellowship  program  for  women  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  on  our  campuses.  A 
brief  report  on  this  work  is  tieing  prepared 
for  national  distribution  upon  request  from 
the  American  Association  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

5.  We  have  developed  a  proposal  Jointly 
with  Nassau  BOCES  to  fund  a  three-year 
cooperative  program  of  faculty  staff  Inter- 
change in  the  three  areas  of  guidance,  special 
education  and  career  education.  This  Joint 
proposal  is  now  being  reviewed  by  a  federal 
granting  agency.  We  wUl  know  within  two 
weeks  whether  this  proposal  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  next  review  process. 

6.  The  Career-Counseling  and  Placement 
Task  Force  has  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Administrative  Committee.  Many  areas  for 
cooperative  activities  In  placement  and  ca- 
reer counseling  have  been  Identified  and  are 
now  under  intensive  review  by  the  Trustees. 

7.  We  have  agreed  to  develop  a  common 
brochure  to  encourage  students  to  remain  In 
Nassau  County  and  are  now  In  the  process  of 
preparing  the  brochure  with  a  convenient 
tear-out  form  for  admissions  Information. 

8.  In  the  area  of  computers,  we  have  ana- 
lyzed the  equipment  the  seven  Institutions 
have  and  their  plans  for  the  development  of 
administrative  data  processing  systems  in  an 
effort  to  explore  the  potential  for  Joint  sys- 
tems development  and  equipment  sharing. 
We  are  now  also  sharing  academic  computing 
programs  and  techniques  with  each  other. 

9.  In  the  business  affairs  areas,  we  have  es- 
tablished subcommittees  to  explore  joint  pur- 
chasing, to  Investigate  cooperative  approaches 
in  plant  operations  matters,  and  to  review 
cooperative  food  service  contracts. 

10.  We  have  analyzed  the  holdings  of  each 
of  the  libraries  of  the  member  Institutions  to- 
gether with  that  projected  for  the  Nassau 
County  Reference  Library  and  are  now  in  the 
process  of  formulating  plans  for  the  coordi- 
nated, selective  development  of  strength,  the 
reduction  of  duplication,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  workable  call  system  drawing  on 
computer  techniques  for  college-to-college 
book  transfer. 

11  We  have  developed  a  Consortium-wide 
Student  Volunteer  and  Community  Services 
Program  based  on  the  H.EL-P.  program  Ini- 
tiated at  Hofstra  five  years  ago.  The  Consor- 
tium received  a  grant  of  $14,000  to  expand 
this  program  to  the  seven  campuses.  This 
consortium  program  Is  unique,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

12.  The  Student  Cultural  and  Social  Af- 
fairs Task  Force  Is  now  well  along  in  devel- 
oping proposals  for  a  series  of  Consortium- 
sponsored  lectureships  and  special  charter 
nights  for  ovrseas  learning  experiences  dur- 
ing the  January  Intersession. 

Time  does  rot  permit  me  to  go  Into  fur- 
ther detail.  However,  these  few  samples  are 
representative  of  the  .>rogress  we  have  already 
made  toward  reaching  the  goals  we  esUb- 
llshed  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
launch  the  Consortium  on  a  full-time  basis 
last  June.  Incidentally,  there  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  cooperative  projects  between 
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two  or  more  of  the  Consortium  Institutions 
such  as  Joint  use  of  biology  laboratory  space 
as  NYIT  between  OW  and  NYIT,  joint  use  of 
chemistry  laboratory  space  at  Post  by  OW 
and  Post,  and  Joint  use  and  development  of 
library  resources  for  the  MBA  and  teacher 
education  programs  at  Post  and  MYIT,  to 
mention  a  few. 

Yes,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
but  we  are  making  progress  toward  our  com- 
mon objectives  and  we  are  sitting  down  to- 
gether on  a  regular  basis  and  talking  very 
openly  and  very  directly  with  each  other. 
We  believe  this  partnership  approach  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  in  Nassau  County  will  provide 
the  educational  and  economic  benefits  we  are 
seeking.  Much  Is  at  stake,  not  only  for  our 
students  but  for  Nassau  County  as  well,  for 
as  I  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, the  economic  health  of  our  area  Is 
closely  linked  to  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  collegas  that  make  up 
the  Nassau  Higher  Education  Consortium. 


SKYLAB  MAPS  WAY  FOR 
SHUTTLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1979  we 
are  scheduled  for  the  first  time  to  launch 
a  true  low-cost  transportation  system  for 
the  routine  utilization  of  space — the 
Space  Shuttle.  From  our  Nation's  experi- 
ence in  Mercury.  Gemini,  Apollo,  and 
Skylab,  we  already  know  that  large  and 
direct  benefits  await  us  when  we  use 
space  on  a  routine  basis  with  a  reusable 
low  cost  transportation  system.  Mr. 
David  P.  Salisbury,  staff  writer  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  points  out  in 
a  recent  article  the  gains  provided  from 
Skylab  and  the  importance  in  indicating 
the  need  to  vigorously  pursue  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Space  Shuttle  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

SKTI4AB  Maps  Way  for  SHtrrrLE 

Boston. — With  the  successful  return  of 
Skylab's  last  crew  Friday,  a  chapter  In  man's 
adventure  Into  space  has  ended.  The  next  Is 
already  coming  off  the  drawing  boards. 

In  1976  an  American  and  Russian  crew  will 
rendezvous  In  orbit  In  Apollo  and  Soyuz 
capsules  designed  so  they  can  link  together. 
All  future  U.S.  and  Russian  spacecraft  will 
use  this  design,  so  that  they  will  be  com- 
patible. 

After  that.  U.S.  efforts  will  center  on  devel- 
opment of  the  space  shuttle.  This  is  a  glider 
piggybacked  on  a  rocket — a  system  designed 
to  be  recyclable  and  provide  a  less  expensive 
boost  Into  space.  Contracting  has  begun,  and 
In  1974  $475  million  wUl  be  spent. 

70   Mn.I.ION    MnjES   LOGGED 

Three  Skylab  crews  spent  a  total  of  171 
days  In  space,  where  they  circled  the  globe 
almost  2,500  times  and  traveled  70.6  million 
miles.  Space  agency  officials  are  proclaiming 
that  the  mission  Illustrated,  in  several  ways, 
the  potential  of  the  shuttle  and  prolonged 
space  flight. 

Man's  first  attempt  to  build  a  home  in 
space  was  a  qualified  success.  The  three 
crews  were  able  to  live  and  work  there  effec- 
tively. 

Medical  experimenters  working  with  the 
crew  have  seen  no  reason  that  human  beings 
cannot    spend   long    periods    in   weightless- 
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ness — either  traveling  to  other  planets  or 
manning  an  orbiting  space -station. 

Because  of  their  rigorous  exercising,  the 
final  crew  is  re-adapting  to  earth  even  faster 
than  anticipated  after  their  record  84  days  in 
weightlessness,  doctors  report.  A  measure 
of  how  adapted  they  were  to  space  comes 
from  the  report  that  one  of  the  returned 
astronauts,  without  thinking,  let  go  of  a  bot- 
tle in  mid-air.  In  Skylab  it  would  have  just 
hung  there,  but  not  on  earth.  He  caught  It 
Just  before  it  hit  the  floor. 

During  the  more  than  500  man-days  that 
the  three  Skj-lab  crews  spent  in  orbit,  they 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  and.  more 
Important,  repair  work  that  has  convinced 
some  skeptical  scientists  manned  space  flight 
may  have  a  secure  place  in  astronomy  and 
other  scientific  exploration. 

THEORIES   DISPROVED 

Preliminary  results  on  all  the  Skylab  ex- 
periments are  promising.  Pictures  of  the  sun 
have  disproved  many  former  theories.  Earth 
resources  satellites  of  the  future  may  be 
based  on  Skylab  designs,  NASA  scientists  pre- 
dict. 

Experiments  with  manufacturing  exotic 
alloys  and  materials  In  space  have  been  suc- 
cessful. They  have  opened  the  door  for  plac- 
ing small  factories  In  the  shuttle  bay  to  make 
materials  that  are  Impossible  to  fabricate  on 
earth. 
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INTERNAL    SECURITY— NOW    MORE 
THAN  EVER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  30,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
a  special  order  of  the  House  on  Monday, 
April  29 — Congressional  Record,  page 
12059 — I  mentioned  briefly  a  few  of  the 
many  fine  organizations  which  have  gone 
on  record  against  the  abolition — in  what- 
ever parliamentary  guise  it  may  be 
clothed — of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Two  of  the  major  organizations,  repre- 
senting a  combined  membership  of  al- 
most 4  Vz  million  members,  are  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Veterans   of  Foreign  Wars 

In  an  article  in  the  April  1974  issue  of 
the  American  Security  Reporter  entitled 
"Internal  Security — Now  More  Than 
Ever!"  the  VFW  stated  that  it  was  man- 
dated to  support  the  embattled  House 
Internal  Security  Committee.  "This  we 
shall  do,"  it  declared.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows : 
Internal  Sectjeity — Now  More  Than  Ever! 

With  the  recent  and  continuing  break- 
down in  Internal  security,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Patricia  Hearst  kidnapping  by  the  self- 
styled  Symblonese  Liberation  Army  and  air- 
plane hijackings,  the  need  for  an  effective 
and  vigilant  Congressional  body  charged  with 
Internal  security  matters  would  seem  to 
self-evident. 

Not  so.  it  now  appears,  to  some  In  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
was  permitted  to  die  on  the  vine. 

The  old  Internal  Security  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  now  but  a  far 
smaller  "section." 

In  the  United  States  Senate  this  functioii 
has  been  relegated  to  a  "Subcommittee." 


Finally,  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Represeina- 
tives  IS  now  under  attack,  but  it  is  fighting 
back. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord  (Mo  ).  itF  Chair- 
man, recently  reiterated  his  opposition  to 
any  transfer  of  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
which  would  not  give  assurance  that  ius 
woik  would  be  done. 

Ichord  said  he  intends  to  fight  the  trans- 
fer proposal  which  has  been  made  a.s  pan  of 
an  overall  committee  reorganization  plan 
proposed  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees chaired  by  fellow  Missounan  Rep. 
Richard  Boiling. 

In  a  letter  to  Boiling.  Ichord  said  his  op- 
position is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  shift  iniernal  security 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  "does  not  give  full  assur- 
ance to  Congress  that  the  work  in  the  in- 
ternal security  field  .  .  .  will  be  pursued  con- 
tinuously and  vigorously.  " 

Ichord  said  he  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  retain 
the  present  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

To  do  the  needed  Job.  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  should  be  empowered 
with  a  mandate  which  would  cover  interna: 
security  generally,  subversive  activities, 
whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin;  trea- 
son, sedition,  espionage,  sabotage,  conspiracy, 
assassination,  kidnapping,  or  assault  of  fed- 
eral officers  and  employees,  riots,  mutiny, 
malicious  mischief  and  related  activities, 
and  federal  personnel  loyalty  and  security, 
including  United  States  personnel  employed 
with  international  organizations. 

Also,  security  of  classified  information, 
federally-administered  industrial  and  indus- 
trial defense  facilities  security  programs,  in- 
ternal security  asF>ects  of  Immigration  and 
naturalization  and  activities  of  organizations 
or  groups  having  a  purjKJse  to  overthrow  or 
destroy  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  ol  any  state  by  unlawful  means,  or  by 
such  means  to  obstruct  and  oppose  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  execution  of  any  law 
or  policy  affecting  its  internal  security,  as 
well  as  federal  investigative  agencies  In  rela- 
tion to  their  internal  security  functions. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  mandated 
to  support  the  embattled  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee.  This  we  shall  do. 

VFW  Commander  in  Chief,  Ray  Sod- 
en,  also  dispatched  telegrams  in  mid- 
April  to  a  number  of  key  House  Members 
which  firmly  endorsed  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  HISC  and  the  VFWs  strong 
feelings  against  any  "legislative  sleight- 
of-hand  or  package  proposal."  The  Com- 
mander's wire  follows: 

On  behalf  of  your  many  friends  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  continued  existence 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
and  not  permit  this  lireplaceable  national 
asset  to  disappear  through  any  legislative 
sleight-of-hand   or   "package"   proposal. 

The  V.F.W.  mandate  in  support  of  the 
HISC  is  clear  and  the  growing  pattern  or 
political  terrorism,  alone,  argues  convincing- 
ly that  the  crucial  work  of  the  HISC  should 
continue  undiluted. 

I  call  upon  you  and  all  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
reject  the  paranoid  pressure  tactics  of  the 
so-called  "National  Conimlttee  Against  Re- 
pressive Legislation"  and  support  the  only 
duly  constituted  body  In  the  Congres.s 
charged  with  overwatching  and  countering 
extremist  groups  committed  to  the  violent 
destruction  of  American  lives,  values  ana 
processes. 

THE    AMERICAN    LEGION 

The  position  of  the  Legion,  always  a 
loyal  and  staunch  supporter  of  HISC  as 
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stated  in  its  biannual,  and  still  valid  :  ;s- 
olutlon  of  1972 — Congressional  Rec  )rd 
March  21,  1974,  page  7832 — was  ex- 
pressed in  its  April  8.  1974,  letter  to 
House  Members  by  the  Legion's  Natio  lal 
Commander,  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  wh  ,ch 
follows : 

As  you  know,  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Committees  has  reported  H.  Res.  988  to 
reform  the  (tructure,  jurlsdictton  and  p  ro- 
c«dure8  of  the  House  of  Representatlyes.  '  'he 
American  Legion  applauds  the  efforts  of  ;be 
Select  Committee  to  overhaul  and  strea  cn- 
Une  the  House  Committee  structure  for  m  >re 
efficient  operation.  We  are  deeply  concern  !d, 
however,  about  the  proposal  to  abolish  he 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  tra;  is- 
fer  ita  Jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  an 
Ooremment  Operations.  Many  of  our  me  n- 
bera  feel  very  strongly  that  such  action  «  111 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  House  if- 
forts  In  the  field  of  Internal  security. 

The  American  Legion  baa  long  supper  ed 
the  work  of  the  Commute*  on  Internal  I  le- 
curity.  We  believe  this  standing  Commit  «e 
of  the  House  has  rendered  valuable  ser'^ce 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
phaae-out  of  surrelllanoe  operations  in 
Executive  Branch  makes  Its  work  mor« 
portant  than  ever  before.  We  b«Ueve  that 
Inereaaed  activity  of  terrorist  organlzatltfcis 
In  recent  months  makes  it  Imperative  Xi  at 
the  American  people  be  reassured  that  w(  rk 
In  the  field  of  Internal  security  is  vigorou  iy 
pursued. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  reco  n- 
mendatlon  contained  In  H.  Res.  988  to  reti  In 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  ^farlne  a  id 
Ptsherles  as  a  standing  Committee  of  1  le 
Hooae.  Retention  of  this  Committee  w;  M 
Jorlfldlctlon  over  the  Merchant  Uarlne  a  id 
coast  Guard  Is  In  accord  with  the  Leglom's 
long  standing  belief  that  a  strong  and  vlalSe 
mmzittme  fleet  is  an  economic  necessity  In 
tlms  of  peace  and  vital  to  our  national  i^- 
corlty  in  time  of  war. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  have  An 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  pro  » 
erl7  dlscnas  this  sweeping  propoeel,  It  Is  o  ir 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  wUl  set  d 
H.  Bes.  988  to  the  House  floor  under  a  n  le 
whareby  amendments  are  in  order.  We  nr  ;e 
yon  to  lend  your  hifluenoe  and  support 
that  end. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoBEKT  E.  L.  Eaton. 
National  Commander 
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GUS  LESKEVICH 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   ITEW    JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadav,  AprU  30,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  m&it/ 
Brest  athletes  have  come  out  of  Nor^ 
Jersey  and  one  of  the  greatest  was 
fighter  by  the  name  of  Gus  Lesnevic  i. 
Mr.  Lesnevlch,  who  died  in  1964,  wi  s 
elected  recently  to  the  Boxing  Hall  (  f 
Fame.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Berge  n 
County,  he  held  the  llght-heavyweigqt 
championship  from  1941  to  1948. 

The  story  of  Gus  Lesnevlch  is  one  ^f 
a  man  who  never  stopped  punchim :. 
Tough,  courageous  and  resourceful,  t  e 
brought  skills  into  the  ring  which  stJ  1 
sparWe  10  years  after  hia  death.  Upo  i 
his  death  in  1964.  the  Associated  Prefc 
wrote. 

In  an  era  of  big-name  boxers — the  iiln4- 
teen  forties — Gus  Lesnsvlch  reigned  alou)  - 
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side  such  champions  In  other  weight  divi- 
sions as  Joe  liouls.  Rocky  Grazlano  and 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  boxing's  foremost 
achievements  is  induction  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  and  this  honor  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  career  of  Mr.  Lesnevlch. 
In  his  15-year  career,  he  fought  76 
fights,  winning  57,  21  by  knockouts,  and 
losing  14.  He  fought  Ave  draws  and  later 
was  a  referee  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

An  excellent  article  concerning  Mr. 
Lesnevlch  appeared  recently  in  The 
Record,  a  Bergen  County  daily  news- 
paper. Written  by  Bob  Kurland,  the 
article  focused  on  the  achievements  of 
Gus  Lesnevlch  and  gives  additional  in- 
sight into  what  this  great  fighter  meant 
to  the  sport  of  boxing.  As  a  result,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  this  article  Into  the 
Record,  along  with  a  summary  from 
Nat  Fleischer's  Ring  Record  Book  of  Mr. 
Lesnevich's  76  fights : 

LcsNEVicH   Elected   to   Hau.   or   Fame 
(By  Bob  Kurland) 

Clutsids  Park. — It  began  In  the  Hacken- 
sack  YMHA  gymnasium  in  1933  and  came  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion  yesterday  when 
the  late  Gus  Lesnevlch  was  elected  to  the 
Boxing  Hall  of  Fame. 

Lesnevlch,  who  died  In  1964  at  the  age 
of  49.  held  the  llghtheavywelght  champion- 
ship from  1941  until  1948  when  he  lost  a 
close  decision  to  Freddie  Mills  In  London. 

"I  thought  Ous  woo  that  one,"  reminisced 
Joe  Vella  who  managed  the  Cllffslde  Park 
battler  throughout  hUs  career.  "Mills  backed 
up  for  the  first  nine  rounds.  But  I  had 
warned  Gus  he  would  never  get  a  close  de- 
cision In  the  guy's  backyard." 

Lesnevlch  grew  up  in  Bergen  County  and 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  entered  boxing 
when  his  brother  bought  him  a  pair  of 
gloves.  His  career  got  underway  when  he  took 
the  welterweight  title  In  a  tourney  at  the 
aforementioned  Y. 

"He  was  a  natural  right  from  the  start," 
Vella  said.  "And  we  were  a  natural.  Unlike 
a  lot  of  managers  and  fighters  who  are  al- 
ways fighting  over  something,  he  and  I  were 
buddies  to  the  end." 

Alter  winning  the  Oolden  Gloves  sub- 
novice  and  later  Inter-elty  championships, 
Ous  turned  pro.  And  he  was  tremendous, 
winning  37  of  his  first  30  outings  with  two 
ending    In   draws. 

By  1936  he  bad  grown  Into  the  middle- 
weight division  where  he  took  on  champion 
Freddie  Steele  in  a  nontltle  fight.  It's  bard 
to  say  what  the  young  Lesnevlch  would  have 
done  against  the  experienced  champ  because 
a  deep  cut  ended  his  hopes  In  the  second 
round. 

Lesnevlch  kept  -fUllng  out  and  in  1939 
dropped  a  IS-round  decision  to  llghtheavy 
king  Billy  Conn.  "We  scheduled  for  a  re- 
match," Vella  said,  "But  four  times  the 
fight  was  put  off.  Then  we  were  getting 
ready  when  Ous  hurt  his  leg.  We  were  afraid 
to  ask  for  a  postponement  because  we  felt 
we  wouldn't  get  another  chance." 

So  the  fight  went  on  In  1940  and  again 
Conn  won  but  this  time  on  a  very  narrow 
decision.  "Conn  told  me  after  the  fight  Ous 
hit  him  the  hardest  punch  he'd  ever  t«ken 
but  luckily  it  was  to  the  chest." 

It  was  the  same  Conn  who  the  following 
year  challenged  Joe  Louis  for  the  heavy- 
weight crown  and  was  leading  on  all  cards 
going  into  the  13th  round.  However,  he  be- 
came cocky  and  tried  to  slug  Louis  only  to 
find  himself  flat  on  bis  back. 

Around  the  same  time  Conn  was  getting 
kuocksd  out,  Lesnevlch  pounded  out  a  de- 
cision   over    Anton     Chrlstofordls    to    win 
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the  National  Boxing  Association  title.  Ha 
followed  it  up  with  two  wins  over  Taml 
Maurlello. 

Lesnevlch  made  It  a  World  title  after  com- 
ing out  of  the  Coast  Guard  by  knocking 
out  Mills   In    10  rounds. 

Lesnevich's  career  wound  up  In  1949  when 
he  was  knocked  out  by  Ezzard  Charles.  'I 
told  him  then  he  would  never  fight  again." 
Vella  said.  "And  be  never  did  although  he 
was  thinking  about  a  comeback.  He  fought 
as  a  pro  for  16  years  and  that  was  enough." 

Joining  Lesnevlch  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  Is  boused  In  the  offices  of  The  Ring 
Magazine  is  former  lightweight  champion 
Sammy  Angott  who  posted  a  72-23-8  record. 
Both  were  elected  by  boxing  wrlUrs  and 
sportscasters  gaining  the  76  per  cent  of  the 
needed  votes. 

And  entering  the  Hall  via  the  oldtimers 
committee  are  Paddy  Ryan,  the  heavy  king 
during  the  bareknuckle  days  of  1880,  who 
lost  it  to  John  L.  Sullivan,  former  flyweight 
champ  Frankle  Oenaro  and  ex-llght  heavy 
king  Jack  Delaney. 


GUS  USNEVICH 

Born,  Feb  '?,  1915.  Clidiid*  Piri<.  N  J  Nilionalily  Russian- 
Amencan.  Light-heav»*eight.  Height,  5  ft.  9  m.  Managed  by 
Joe  Vella. 

1934 

Golden  Glove-:  lnler-City  Champion 

May     5    Justin  Hoffman,  Brooklyn                                  KO  2 

May   19    ShI  Cohen.  Bn<oMyn '  KG  3 

May   29    Jimsiy  C«l*l)rest.  FL  Lee .II            KO  1 

June    9    Wrtlie  Klern,  Brooklyn "w  6 

June  23    Roy  Frisco,  Brooklyn '  tl  8 

July  23    Tony  Ralb.  Jersey  Crty                                    KO  2 

Sspt.  IJ    Nicky  WiniiM,  jsrasy  City ""  W  6 

S«pl.22    ChMtie  Weim  Breokiyn W  6 

Oct     3    Mark  Hou(h,  Brooklyn W  6 

Nov.    3    Tom  Chester,  tntMyn                                   w  6 

N8».  24    Jeckie  Alta«,  Braoklya L  6 

Dec.    8    Sen  Willartfoo,  Brooklyn W  6 

Dec    29    Jackie  Aldare,  Brooklyn W  8 
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Jan.    1?     BucKy  Lawles',  Brooklyn KO  2 

Feb.     2    Jickie  fM»n.  Braehlyn  ....                  tl  t 

•««.    2    Jvhn  Andermn,  BiDoklyii W  8 

Mar.  22    John  Anderson.  N.  Y D  8 

Apr.  12    Mark  Houih.  Brt)oklyn W  8 

M»y     2    Clurtey  IWeiM,  Braofclys.. «  8 

Moy  2&    Tony  Cetli.  Breoiilyn W  8 

Dec.  17    Butch  Lynch.  Newark .W  10 
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Feb      4    Eddie  Ktd  Whalen,  N.  J KO  5 

Mar.  16    Frankie  Cans,  Newark D  10 

Apr.  13    Franki*  Cam.  Newark. W  10 

May   12    Semniy  Christian,  Los  Anfeles W  6 

May  38    lou  Rofen,  Holtywoo^ KO  I 

Au|.  21    Rav  Actis,HoHywMd...  W  10 

Oct     S    Carme*  Bartti.  HsMywasd W  10 

Oct.   23    Msrtk  SiBMwm.  HoU>««o4 D  10 

Nov.    4    Young  SI'Jbley.  San  francjaco KO  9 

Nov.  17    Fredoie  Steeto,  Lo!  Arrieles KO  by  2 

1937 

Feb.  20    Tony  Celli,  N.Y      ...  W  8 

Mar    12     Young  Corbett,  San  Francisco ..  KO  by  S 

June  22    Yaun| Stuhley,  Los  Anfeles W  10 

Aug.  24    Attil'Ki  Sabattno,  San  FfMKjaca W  10 

Sept.   3    Alabama  Kid,  Sa«  Fnnciieo W  10 

Oct.     S    All«i  »»»thew»,  Seettlt 0  10 

Nov.  19    Heibie  Kal/.  NY W  10 
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Jan      7    Joey  Park^.  St.  Louis    D  In 

Feb      8     Ben  Brown,  MtMM  BMck W  it 

Feb.  24    iKk  Kirkland.  Miami  Beach KO  0 

Mar.  23    Lou  Broui  lard,  N.Y.C <H  10 

June    1     Bo<Wy  Ryufi.  West  N  Y        W  10 

June  16    Stanley  Hasralo,  West  NY KO  I 

Oct     71     Ron  RicJurds.  Sydney,  Australia L  12 

Dec.     8    Ambrose  Palmer,  Sydney,  Aust                        W  12 

1939 

Jan.    19    Alabama  kid,  Sydney,  Aust.. KO  9 

Feb      2    Bo»  01m,  Svdwey.  Ami     W  12 

May    lb     Larry  Lane,  Trenton,  N.J W  10 

June  22    Dave  Clark,  Nutley,  N.J KO  1 

No..  17     Billy  Conn.  N.YC                                  L  15 

(for  World  Light-he?vyw«igM  Title) 
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1940 

Jan.     1    Dave  Clark,  Detroit 'V  10 

June    5    Billy  Conn,  Detroit .   L  15 

(For  World  Light-heavyweight  Title) 

July  22    Wally  Sears.  Garfield,  N.J W  10 

Sept.    5    Henry  Cooper,  GMheld,  N.J KO  5 

Nov.  23    Al  Delaney.  Brooklyn   L  5 

Dec.  16    Jack  Marshall,  Newark      KO  4 

1941 

Feb,  27    Nathan  Mann,  Detroit W      10 

May  22    Ant.  Christotoridis.  NY  C  W      15 

(For  N.B.A.  Light  Heavyweight  title) 

Aug.  26    Tami  Mauriello,  NYC W       15 

(Won  International  recognition  as  world 
light-heavyweight  champion) 

Nov.  14    Tami  Mauriello  N.Y.C.    .    W       15 

(Tit!e  bout) 

1942 
Jan    30    Bob  Pastor,  N  Y.C  .  L       10 

Mar   1      Jimmy   Bivins,   Cleveland  (in   U.S.   Coast 

Guard) L       10 

1943 

Oct    22    Joe  Thomas,  Wilmington  E«h.      ..  .  KO      3 

1946 

Jan     11     Joe  Kahut,  Portland KO       2 

Feb    15    Paul  Crosby,  Danbury Exh.     5 

Feb    22    LeeOma,  NYC  ..       . K0by6 

May   14    Freddie  Mills,  London  (world  light  heavy- 
weight title)  ....  KO     10 

Sept  17    Bruce  Woodcock,  London KO  by  8 

1947 

Feb    28    Billy  Fox,  NYC   (world  light-heavyweight 

title).          .            - KO  10 

May  23    Melio  Bettina,  N  Y.C KO  1 

July  30    Tami  Mauriello,  Brooklyn W  10 

Oct.   31    Tami  Mauriello,  N.Y.C.     KO  7 

1948 

Mar.    5    Billy  Fox,  N.Y.C.  (world  light  heavyweight 

title) t<0       1 

July   26    Freddie   Mills,   London   (lost   world   light 

heavyweight  title) L       15 

1949 

Mar.    3    Eldridge  Eatman,  Newark  KO       1 
May  23    Joey  Maxim,  Cincinnati  (for  vacant  Ameri- 
can light  hsivyweight  title) .  L       15 

Aug   10    EizardCharles,  New  York  (for  world  heavy- 

weighttitle) K0by7 

Later  became  a  referee  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Died  Cliffside  Park,  N.J.,  February  28. 1964. 
TB       KO      WO      *F       D       ID       IF       KOBY       NO       NC 
76       21360590  5  00 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS   CORPORATION— NO.   24 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22  a  noted  economist,  Professor  W. 
N.  Peach  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
testified  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  Disputing  con- 
tentions by  the  major  oil  firms  that  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  would 
enjoy  unfair  advantages  over  private  oil 
companies  and  would  lead  to  nationali- 
zation of  the  petroleum  industry,  Pro- 
fessor Peach  stated  that  the  public  oil 
company  would  provide  desperately 
needed  competition  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. In  addition  to  increasing  our 
Nation's  supply  of  oil  and  gas,  the  Cor- 
poration could  also  perform  a  useful 
service  In  the  development  of  oil  shale, 
geothermal  and  other  energy  resources, 
the    Professor    maintained.    Professor 
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Peach's  statement  eloquently  under- 
scores the  need  for  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
excerpts  of  his  testimony  at  this  time. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  Professor  Peach's  Testimony 

Before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 

In  recent  year.s,  governments  throughout 
the  world  have  been  playing  a  more  impor- 
tant role  than  formerly  In  the  energy  field. 
This  has  been  true  of  producing  countries 
and  consuming  countries,  left  wing  and  right 
wing,  or  If  you  prefer,  capitalist  and  socialist 
countries.  Only  in  the  United  States  Is  in- 
creased government  activity  opposed  as  reli- 
gious heresy.  Elsewhere  In  the  world,  an  in- 
creasing role  for  government  in  the  basic 
Industry  seems  to  be  accepted  as  desirable 
and  necessary.  To  many  groups  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  them  powerful — the  prospect 
of  having  their  government  participate  di- 
rectly on  a  modest  scale  in  the  production 
and  other  aspects  of  the  energy  industry 
seems  to  provide  an  e.xcuse  for  another  round 
of  the  crusades. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Pederal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation  is  not  scheduled  to  take  over 
a  single  oU  well  now  owned  by  a  private  com- 
pany, nor  a  single  gas  well,  nor  a  single 
geothermal  well,  nor  any  shale  oil  deposit 
owned  by  a  private  company.  But  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Corporation  Is  designed  to 
develop  a  fraction  of  the  new  wells.  Most  of 
these  new  wells  are  located  on  land  owned  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  arguments  advanced  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion are  almost  Identical  with  those  ad- 
vanced four  decades  ago  against  the  TVA. 
It  would  ruin  the  private  electrical  industry, 
lower  the  profits  of  private  electric  com- 
panies, would  lead  to  socialism,  would  be 
subsidized  with  tax  dollars,  would  be  In- 
efUclent,  would  have  overwhelming  advan- 
tages over  private  firms,  would  be  exempt 
from  taxes,  would  be  a  loser  for  the  tax- 
paying  public,  would  lose  money  for  the 
Treasury,  would  fall  In  Its  objectives,  would 
undermine  systematically  every  private  elec- 
tric utility,  would  discourage  Investment  In 
the  private  electric  Industry,  and  would  have 
serious  negative  Implications.  What  were 
the  effects  of  TVA?  Despite  all  the  dire  pre- 
dictions, the  TVA  had  the  effect  of  lowering 
electric  rates  throughout  the  nation  and 
vastly  Increased  the  profits  of  private  com- 
panies. It  has  not  led  to  socialism  of  the 
electric  power  Industry.  It  has  not  discour- 
aged Investment.  Nor  has  It  had  any  of  the 
other  dire  effects  that  were  predicted. 

Every  responsible  person  agrees  that  the 
United  States  Is  abundantly  endowed  with 
energy  resources.  What  we  need  Is  to  develop 
and  use  them.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  the  proposed  Pederal  OU  and  Gas 
Corporation  could  do  Is  to  assure  that  we 
never  again  find  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
an  "energy  crisis."  That  is  intolerable  In  the 
face  of  our  abundant  supplies. 

We  have  the  abundant  supplies  In  the  off- 
shore areas  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Bast  Coast 
and  the  West  Coast,  in  the  oil  shale  deposits 
in  the  Green  River  area  of  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  where  there  are  trillions  of 
barrels  of  high  quality  oil,  compared  with 
the  100  or  so  billion  barrels  produced  in  the 
past  century  in  the  United  States. 

Although  production  of  oil  from  shale  Is 
not  specifically  included  in  the  operations  of 
the  proposed  Pederal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate activity.  The  Pederal  government  owns 
most  of  this  land  and  has  been  operating 
prototype  plants  there  for  many  years. 

We  have  enough  coal  to  last  for  hundreds — 
even  thousands  of  years,  which  can  be  gasi- 
fied and  liquified.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
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for  another  century  whUe  additional  experi- 
ments are  conducted.  Other  countries,  in- 
cluding Germany.  England,  the  USSR  . 
Japan  and  other  countries  have  the  tech- 
nology now.  They  are  willing  to  share  il  wHl; 
us.  We  have  untold  amounts  of  geotherma': 
energy  in  the  west.  There  are  recent  develop- 
ments which  suggest  that  geothermal  hea' 
may  be  made  available  In  other  parts  of  Ihr- 
naf.on.  There  is  an  unlimited  amount  o: 
solar  energy  available.  The  technology  for 
healing  and  cooiing  Is  already  available,  al- 
though further  development  Is  needed  ti' 
make  electricity  for  large  cities  available 
Helium  is  available  wherever  there  is  water 
and  can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  now. 

Then  there  are  the  so  called  exotic  sources 
of  energy  which  will  require  decades  of  fur- 
ther experimental  work.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  wait  until  the  year  2.000  to  develop  all 
the  energy  America  needs,  as  a  flood  of  self- 
serving  propaganda  would  have  us  believe 
We  have  the  energy  resources  now  All  we 
need  do  is  develop  them.  And  the  proposed 
Pederal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  is  a  promis- 
ing way  of  doing  just  what  Is  needed. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these 
hearings,  the  federal  government  now  o\vn= 
most  of  the  land  from  which  our  future  er.- 
ergy  resources  will  come — ofTshore.  oil  -shale 
gsothermal,  etc.  The  federal  government,  plus 
state  and  local  governments,  are  large  con- 
sumers of  energy  both  in  times  of  peace  and 
war.  The  federal  government  spends  moKt  of 
the  money  on  research  and  development  o; 
energy  resources. 

The  proposed  Federal  OU  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion can  perform  a  useful  service  in  such 
areas  as  oil  shale,  geothermal  and  other  en- 
ergy resources.  Over  the  next  decade  it  can 
increase  the  supply  of  energy.  Second,  it  can 
Introduce  an  element  of  competition  in  an 
industry  that  is  not  known  around  the  world 
as  one  characterized  by  vigorous  competition 
It  can  give  preference  to  cities,  states  and  the 
federal  government,  and  the  independent 
Third,  in  some  areas,  such  as  oil  shale,  it  can 
do  some  experimenting  and  set  environ- 
mental standards  and  determine  their  costs 
Once  the  standards  and  their  costs  are 
settled,  private  industry  can  take  over  with 
the  knowledge  of  these  important  costs. 


POLL    IN    CHICAGO    BACKS    PRESI- 
DENT 5  TO  1 


HON.  HAROLD  B.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poll 
taken  recently  by  the  DownTown  News. 
a  Chicago  pubUcation,  shows  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
downtown  Chicago  and  nearby  areas  re- 
tains confidence  in  President  Nixon  and 
beUeves  he  should  stay  on  the  job.  The 
pro-Nixon  vote  was  5  to  1. 

I    herewith    submit    the    DownTown 
News  comments  on  its  poll : 
The  Nixon  Poll  Wrap-Up:    Some  Astonish- 
ing Questions  Remain 

The  final  tally  of  our  straw  poll  of  several 
weeks  back  regarding  the  public's  confidence 
in  President  Nixon  is  now  complete.  And  the 
results,  we  think,  are  quite  astonishing.  After 
careful  evaluation  we  must  conclude  that 
the  final  tally  Is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
President  Nixon  remaining  in  office.  Indeed 
our  random  poll  indicates  that  he  can  do  sc 
w^th  full  public  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
lead ! 
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A3  you  may  recall,  the  DownTown  Ne^s 
posed  two  simple  questlona  In  a  nnn  Mijifl 
editorial : 

1.  Do  you  still  have  confidence  In  Presld^t 
Nixon? 

2  Do  you  think  President  Nixon  should 
remain  In  offlce? 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  malled-iin 
cotipons.  hundreds  more  poured  In  from  cou- 
pon boxes  the  EtownTown  News  had  distrib- 
uted In  several  key  downtown  and  near  noi  th 
locations.  Now.  after  five  weeks  of  careful 
tabulation  and  analysis  from  the  thousaiids 
of  replies  the  final  count  Indicates  that  wie 
respondents  DO  have  faith  In  the  presld«int 
and  wish  to  see  him  stay  In  offlce  by  a  ratio 
of  5  to  1.  TTiere  were  only  two  undeclc%d 
replies.  | 

Our  staff  was  very  pleased  at  the  great  te- 
sponse  the  straw  poll  received  and  wish  to 
thank  everyone  who  took  the  time  to  rep  ly. 
However,  we  were,  frankly  a  bit  perplex  d. 
When  you  run  an  unbiased,  random  surv  fy 
to  determine  the  public's  temperament  or 
controversial  Bubject  and  the  result  clea;  ly 
flies  in  the  face  of  everything  you've  read  a^  id 
heard  previously.  It.  frankly,  gives  one  cai;  se 
to  wonder.  The  dally  press  and  all  the  pre  b 
tiglous  polls  report  that  the  President's  po  > 
ularlty  la  at  an  all  time  low  and  that  pub  Ic 
confidence  is  worn  thin.  Where,  exactly  dc  » 
the  contradiction  He?  Is  It  that  Chicago  Is 
secretly  a  Republican  bastion?  Hardly.  Cou  d 
It  be  that  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Lo(  p 
and  near  north.  Just  happen  to  have  the  con  i- 
plete  opposite  view  as  we  re  told  the  rest  >t 
the  country?  (In  fact,  many  of  our  respons  js 
were  from  the  far  suburbs,  many  even  fro  u 
out  of  state!)  Or  are  there  larger  questloj  is 
Involved? 

For  example,  are  we  really  being  glvi  n 
the  full  story  by  our  news  media?  How  la  It 
poaalble  that  a  simple  grassroots  poll  o  a 
register  such  an  enormously  different  rest  It 
than  what  nearly  everyone  else  Is  reportlni ;? 
Are  the  blg-tlme  polls  and  media  really  b  i 
Ing  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and  the  mood  \i 
the  public? 

One  wonders!  One  really  wonders! 


TAX  POLICY  AND  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  30.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  his 
been  great  concern  expressed  by  mar  y 
people  throughout  the  country  over  ii 
bin  lntrod\Ked  In  the  92d  Congress.  H.I ;. 
15230,  the  Tax  Review  Policy  Act.  Amor  ? 
the  changes  proposed  In  this  bill  was  tl^ 
removal  of  major  deductions  for  char 
table  activities. 

The  bill  was  a  measure  introduced  A) 
stimulate  a  discussion  of  tax  refoni 
measures.  It  appears  that  some  citizer  s 
believe  this  proposed  legislation  is  aboi  t 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress.  Let  me  r«  - 
assure  those  concerned  that  this  is  n^t 
the  case. 

American  citizens  can  be  proud 
their  record  of  generosity  to  prlva  e 
charities.  Our  tax  laws  have  recognizi  i 
thus  commendable  impulse  by  providii  g 
certain  deductions  in  our  tax  laws  to  ei  - 
courage  prlvmte  charitable  contribution  i 
Tax  exemptions  are  provided  for  rel 
gious  and  charitable  organizations. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  overwhelmin ; 
majority  of  the  Congress  recognizes  th ; 
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advantages  of  this  tax  policy  and  would 
not  vote  to  repeal  or  change  these  pro- 
visions. Removal  of  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  private  charities.  A 
bill  to  remove  the  benefits  for  charitable 
organizations  would  stand  little  chance 
of  passage.  I  personally  would  actively 
oppose  such  a  measure. 


April  30,  197^ 
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NUTRITION  AND  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 


HON.  RICHARI^T.  HANNA 


or    CALlTORNiX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  grave  situation.  Several  scientific 
studies  have  pointed  to  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  poor  diets  on  the  part  of 
pregnant  women  and  stunted  brain  de- 
velopment of  the  fetus.  Malnutrition  both 
before  and  after  birth  can  affect  a  child's 
mental  development  for  his  entire  life. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  c'ealing  with  this  prob- 
lem which  appeartd  in  the  September 
1973  issue  of  Playgirl  magazine,  by  Steph- 
anie Caruana.  entitled  "Pregnancy  and 
Nutrition."  which  is  too  long  to  repro- 
duce here,  but  which  contains  much  im- 
portant Information  on  this  subject. 

Attached  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  23.  1974.  issue  of  Saturday 
Review/World,  which  indicates  the  Inter- 
national need  for  Improved  agricultural 
technologies  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
diets  for  everyone.  H.R.  14242,  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  month,  would  en- 
able this  country  to  share  Its  agricultural 
technology  with  others  in  a  more  orga- 
nized and  expeditious  manner  than  is 
presently  in  operation.  The  following  ar- 
ticle demonstrates  one  area  where  the 
need  for  such  assistance  would  fUl  an 
important  void: 
Starve  thi  Child,  Pa»*ish  the  Puturi 
In  the  late  Sixties  two  pioneer  investigators 
Into  the  effectA  of  malnutrition  on  brain  de- 
velopment— Myron  Wlnlck  and  Pedro  Bosso 
of  The  New  York  Hospital — ComeU  Medical 
Center — came  to  some  important  conclu- 
sions, baaed  on  studies  of  the  brains  of 
Chilean  children:  A  child  who  is  poorly  fed 
during  early  Infancy  may  never  atUln  his 
full  brain  growth,  even  though  he  is  well  fed 
thereafter.  Similarly,  a  fetus,  malnourished 
In  the  womb,  may  never  make  up  for  the 
brain  cells  and  structures  that  never  came 
properly  Into  being.  Malnutrition  both  before 
ond  after  birth  virtually  dooms  a  child  to 
stunted  brain  develc^ment  and  therefore  to 
considerably  diminished  mental  capacity  for 
the  rest  of  hi*  life. 

At  around  the  same  time  as  Wlnlck  and 
Bosso  were  carrying  out  these  and  related 
studies.  Stephen  Zamenhof  of  UCLA,  another 
pioneer  in  this  area  of  research,  was  con- 
ducting rat  experiments  that  confirmed  these 
conclusions.  But  Zamenhof  and  his  col- 
leagues carried  the  revelations  a  step  further. 
When  an  underfed  female  rat  was  mated  with 
a  weU-fed  male,  the  resulting  newborns 
showed  distinct  signs  of  brain  malnutrition — 
as  expected — even  though  they  were  put  on 
an  adequate  diet  starting  at  birth.  The  sur- 
prise came  when  the  offspring,  the  second 
generation  of  females  which  had  been  well 


nourished  throughout  their  lives  and  during 
their  own  pregnancies,  nevertheless  gave 
birth  to  newborns  with  brain  growth  likewise 
retarded.  The  mothers  were  apparently  un- 
able to  develop  a  placenta  adequate  to  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  fetus.  Tlius,  In  the 
case  of  these  rats  at  least,  the  curse  of  mal- 
nutrition was  carried  Into  the  third  genera- 
tion! 

Rats,  of  course,  are  not  people.  Neverthe- 
less, over  the  past  several  years  many  re- 
se.irchers  In  embryology,  pedlatrlas,  neurol- 
ogy, nutrition,  and  allied  disciplines  have 
been  learning  more  and  more  about  the 
dLsquletlngly  long-range  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion on  brain,  behavior,  and  Intellectual 
ability.  Pamlllarlty  with  this  growing  body 
of  literature  gives  one  a  new  outlook  on 
hunger. 

Consider  the  latest  outbreak  of  famine, 
this  lime  In  .several  drought-stricken  nations 
of  Africa.  Once  more  the  newspapers  carry 
numbing  statistics  of  the  dead  and  near- 
dead.  Again  we  see  pictures  of  rickety  chil- 
dren with  swollen  bellies,  of  old  people  with 
hope-emptied  eyes,  the  skin  clinging  to  their 
bones.  The  human  mind  does  not  relate  well 
to  statistics,  but  It  does  relate — at  least 
fleetlngly— to  the  visible  suffering  of  other 
human  individuals  Those  who  can  do  so 
will  undoubtedly  respond  to  the  appeals  for 
aid.  Food  distribution  will  almost  certainly 
be  Inadequate  and  Ul  organized.  But  It  will 
begin  to  bring  some  nourishment  and  relief 
to  the  victims.  The  overall  situation  will 
gradually  Improve,  the  crisis  wUl  abate,  and 
the  famine  will  be  declared  over. 

For  us,  It  wUl  all  have  been  a  transient, 
remote  episode  in  the  midst  of  our  other 
preoccupations.  When  new  headlines  tell  U8 
of  another  famine  somewhere  In  the  world, 
we  will  notice  again.  But  hunger  is  always 
with  us,  over  vast  regions  of  the  planet.  Our 
own  continent,  and  our  own  country.  Is  cer- 
tainly not  exempt.  Though  "famine."  so 
labeled,  seldom  occurs,  there  exists  chronic, 
widespread  malnutrition.  During  a  famine 
It  simply  occurs  on  an  accelerated,  wholesale 
scale. 

For  survivors  of  a  famine,  the  ordeal  is 
never  really  over.  Its  ravages,  as  studies  have 
now  made  clear,  may  be  lifelong  and  Irrevo- 
cable. In  the  first  few  years  of  life,  the  brain 
grows  much  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
If  this  growth  does  not  occur  on  schedule. 
there  Is  no  second  chance.  This  is  even  truer 
of  prenatal  brain  development.  From  fer- 
tilized egg  to  embryo  to  fetus  to  Infant, 
growth  takes  place  according  to  a  rigidly 
timed  genetic  program,  with  not  much  give 
in  it.  When  brain  cells  need  to  divide  and 
new  structures  need  to  be  formed,  the  ma- 
terials— all  the  materials — and  the  energy 
to  put  them  togwher  must  be  at  hand  right 
there  and  then.  DNA  can  provide  the  instruc- 
tions, but  the  nutrients  must  come  through 
the  placenta.  A  poorly  supplied  assembly  line 
cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  a  perfect 
product. 

We  have  all  known  that  physical  growth 
may  be  stunted  by  malnuUltion,  but  we  have 
not  understood  the  extent  to  which  brain 
function  and  mental  capacity  can  be  im- 
paired. (An  excellent  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  The  MalnourUhed  Mind  by  Elle 
Shneour.  The  author  argues  convincingly 
that  the  nutrition  factor  has  been  too  lightly 
considered  by  those  currently  debating  the 
comparative  iQs  of  blacks  versus  whites  ) 
We  have  certainly  recognized  that  famine 
and  chronic  hunger  are  tragic  circumstances. 
but  we  have  not  recognized  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  tragedy.  When  we  think  of 
entire  populations  undergoing  a  long  siege 
of  near-starvation,  of  children  and  fetuses 
by  th©  hundreds  of  thousands  deprived  of 
their  basic  nutritional  needs,  we  must  now 
understand  that  these  populations  may  have 
to  function  at  a  considerably  diminished 
intellectual  level  compared  with  their  genetic 
potential. 


The  children  who  survive  will  be  less  able 
to  cope  with  their  ordinary  problems,  let 
alone  rise  to  the  challenge  of  situations  that 
require  superior  Intellect  or  creative  ingenu- 
ity. The  Irony  Is  that  a  nation  already  af- 
flicted with  a  plethora  of  problems,  hoping 
that  the  new  generation  will  come  up  with 
imaginative  solutions,  may  find  that  the 
new  generation  has  been  sentenced  in  ad- 
vance to  add  to  the  problems  Instead — a 
case  of  taking  away  from  him  that  already 
hath  not. 

It  Is  patently  unfair  either  for  Individuals 
or  for  nations  to  be  cheated  of  an  equal 
chance  at  the  future.  The  human  brain,  like 
Mark  Antony's  crocodile,  "lives  by  that  which 
nourlsheth  It."  If  the  nourishment  is  miss- 
ing, an  adult  brain  can  recover;  but  a  devel- 
oping brain  loses  forever.  This  new  realiza- 
tion should  spur  us,  through  our  national 
and  International  planning  bodies,  to  re- 
newed vigor  In  our  attack  on  worldwide  mal- 
nutrition— with  special  emphasis  on  the 
proper  feeding  of  small  children  and  expec- 
tant mothers.  Easy  answers  are  not  readily 
at  hand.  Science  and  its  continuing  research 
effort  can  point  us  along  the  way.  but  the 
solutions  must  ultimately  be  political — and 
moral. 


FEA  CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  pleased  to  cast  an  afi^mative  vote 
on  the  conference  report  of  HJl.  11793, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
of  1974. 

While  granting  its  statutory  base  as 
an  independent  energy  agency,  we  in 
Congress  have  also  charged  the  PEA 
with  the  critical  task  of  formulating  a 
sensible  and  far-reaching  energy  policy. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  Nation 
is  in  considerable  need  of  long-range 
initiatives  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Nation's 
energy  demands  In  the  coming  years. 

For  several  months,  many  persons 
have  expounded  on  the  concept  and  fea- 
sibility of  energy  independence.  Whether 
or  not  we  atttun  this  status  is  of  course 
dependent  on  how  quickly  we  develop 
every  potential  source  of  energy. 

One  such  source  is  hydroelectric 
power. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
conference  report  took  cognizance  of  hy- 
droelectric power  by  authorizing  the  new 
PEA  to  transmit  to  Congress,  within  90 
days,  a  thorough  report  on  the  generating 
capability  as  well  as  the  number  of  hydro 
facilities  now  in  operation  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  FPC  statistics  in- 
dicate that  only  30  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's total  conventional  hydroelectric 
capacity  has  been  de'veloped. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  has  har- 
nessed this  abundant,  nonpolluting  re- 
newable energy  source  to  the  extent  that 
it  supirfies  Canada  with  75  percent  of  Its 
electrical  demand. 

In  my  own  State,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 65  hydroplants  in  operation. 
Ludlngton,  Mch.,  has  the  largest 
pump  storage  hydroelectric  facility  in 
the  world.  This  plant  generates  enough 
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electricity  during  peak  demand  to  not 
only  ser\1ce  its  surrounding  communi- 
ties, but  also  to  satisfy  the  partial  needs 
of  Chicago  and  Detroit  Although  Michi- 
gan has  reached  its  total  hydroelectric 
output,  the  Northeast  as  well  as  the 
Northwest  segments  of  our  country  hold 
great  promise  as  future  suppliers  of  elec- 
trical energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  this 
report  is  transmitted  to  Congress  in  the, 
hopefully,  very  near  future,  it  does  not 
find  its  way  into  an  obscure  file.  Rather, 
I  hope  it  will  provide  Congress  with  a 
useful  study  on  the  merits  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  continuing  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  resources. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to 
support  this  leg^lation  and  particularly, 
the  section  authorizing  the  study  of  this 
Nation's  hydroelectric  capabilities. 


NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  HUMILIATION, 
FASTING,  AND  PRAYER 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    IXDIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
k]x>w,  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  passed 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  Day  of 
National  Prayer,  Humiliation,  and  Fast- 
ing on  April  30,  but  for  technical  reascxis. 
the  resolution  was  nerer  reported  out  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  or 
passed  by  the  House,  and  consequently, 
this  proposed  day  of  prayer  bas  no  offi- 
cial sanction.  However,  many  mayors 
and  Governors  have  made  proclamations 
designating  this  day  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  groups  around  the  country  have 
chosen  it  for  a  spontaneous  response  to 
a  felt  need  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  for  such  a  day. 

Even  though  I  had  two  reservations 
about  the  Joint  resolution,  I  am  stiH 
sorry  that  it  did  not  receive  positive 
action  in  the  House.  My  reservations 
were  first,  that  the  beau4ifid  wording  of 
the  main  body  of  the  resolution  was 
taken  almost  in  its  entirety  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  I  thought  he  should 
have  been  given  credit;  and  second,  I 
feel  that  "humility"  or  "liumbling"  would 
have  been  a  better  word  than  "humilia- 
tion," because  the  word  "humiliation" 
implies  something  that  is  dooe  to  one  by 
someone  else  rather  timn  something  thEit 
one  does  on  one's  own.  Humiliation  im- 
plies an  abasement  and  mortification 
that  is  destructive  of  one's  self-respect 
or  dignity,  whereas  "humility"  implies 
simply  the  duahty  or  state  of  being  hum- 
ble, not  proud  or  haughty,  not  arrogant 
or  assertive. 

However,  be  these  reservations  as  they 
may,  the  general  thrust  of  the  resolu- 
tions— Senate  Joint  Resolution  183  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  947 — te  most  ap- 
propriate, because  tlney  call  our  Na- 
tion to  express  gratitude  for  our  blessings 
and  penitence  for  our  shortcomings  and 
failure  to  do  the  good  that  often  we 
should.  Surely  there  is  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  as  we  contemplate  the  blessings 
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we  enjoy  in  this  country,  and  surely 
there  is  much  of  which  we  should  repent 
when  we  contemplate  the  gap  that  exists 
between  our  ideals  and  the  realities  of 
life  around  us. 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  all  this  and 
part  of  his  legacy  to  us  is  his  remark- 
able embodiment  of  the  virtues  of  gi-ati- 
tude  and  humility. 

Lincoln  had  a  marvelous  capacity  to  be 
?iateful.  He  showed  us  the  truth  of 
William  Wordsworth's  observation  that 
"tlie  religion  of  gratitude  can  never  mis- 
lead us."  When  he  issued  one  of  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamations.  Lincoln 
paraphrased  a  passage  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy: 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  Heaven.  We  have  been  preserved, 
these  many  years,  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
We  have  grown  In  numbers,  wealth  and 
power,  as  no  other  Nation  has  ever  grown. 
But  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  gracious  Hand  which  r-reaerved  us 
m  peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriclied  ajid 
F'lrengthened  us.  .  .  . 

Words  which  are  duplicated  in  the 
resolution  to  proclaim  April  30,  1974.  as 
a  National  Day  of  Humiliation,  Fasting 
and  Prayer. 

Lincoln  knew  bow  to  thank  men  as  well 
as  God.  He  never  took  credit  for  himself. 
He  always  gave  thanks  fDr  the  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  who  made  the  victories  in  the 
field  possible.  He  realized  that  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  self-made  man  and  that 
v.e  are  all  indebted  to  others: 

It  is  hard  to  say  anything  has  been  more 
bravely  and  well  done,  than  at  Antielam. 
Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields 
of  lesser  note.  Nor  must  XJnde  Sam's  webbed 
feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  waterr  marshes 
they  have  been  present.  Not  onlv  on  the  deep 
sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but 
also  up  the  narrow  muddy  bavon  and  wher- 
ever the  ground  was  a  Uttie  damp,  thev  have 
been  and  made  their  track.  Thanks  to  all. 
For  the  Great  Republic,  for  the  principle  It 
lives  by  and  keeps  alive,  for  man's  vast  fu- 
ture— thanks  to  all. 

The  corollary  of  gratitude  is  humility, 
because  if  we  can  give  thanks  to  God  and 
others  for  oar  blessings  it  will  mean  that 
we  win  avoid  congratuJating  oorselves. 
Lincoln  was  never  pufifed  up.  He  never 
pontificated.  He  eschewed  dogmatism.  He 
held  strong  moral  positions,  bet  always 
with  modesty,  never  with  arrogance. 
Blessedly  divested  of  selfrighteousness. 
he  often  mentioned  his  desire  to  serve  as 
"a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty."  Constantly  visited  by  peo- 
ple who  claimed  that  the  Lord  was  on 
tills  side  or  that  in  the  Civil  War,  Lin- 
coln would  remark: 

I  m  not  at  all  concerned  about  that,  for  I 
kiiow  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right.  It  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer 
that  I  and  this  Nation  should  be  on  the 
Lord's  side. 

Lincoln  was  free  of  the  fanaticism  that 
frequently  accompanies  and  curses  the 
zealous  IdeaUsm  and  excessive  chest- 
pounding  nationalism.  He  could  see 
truths  in  positiana  other  than  his  own. 
He  appreciated  that  all  hnman  p<rfnts  of 
view  are  finite,  all  himian  positions  ten- 
tative, an  himian  achievements  partial. 
He  had  the  humility  to  submit  his  own 
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judgments,  eis  well  as  the  course  o  his 
Nation's  destiny,  to  devine  judgmen  .  He 
was  deeply  sensitive  to  the  "infinite  (  ual- 
itative  difference"  between  God  and  nan. 
So  he  spoke  of  America  as  "God's  al  nost 
chosen  people."  He  never  fell  intc  the 
trap  of  idolatry.  He  never  made  a  God 
out  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  Abraham  Line  )ln's 
gratitude  and  humility  can  serve  a  u  eful 
purpose  today,  and  if  we  a  centur  i  or 
more  later  can  learn  from  him,  we  will 
become  better  Americans  as  a  resul ;. 

Consequently,  I  am  glad  to  be  joi  ling 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  today  ii  i  an 
informal  gathering  on  the  west  fror  t  of 
the  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  s  lent 
mediation  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation  and  her  leaders — and  woulci  en- 
courage my  fellow  Americans  to  useithls 
occasion  as  an  opportunity,  unollcial 
though  it  may  be.  for  saying  a  graleful 
word  of  thanks  and  a  humble  woitl  of 
contrition,  as  we  contemplate  thejop- 
portunities  and  problems  with  whlcJi  we 
are  confronted  as  a  nation,  pausiife  to 
express  appreciation  for  all  the  blesfings 
we  enjoy  in  America  and  peniten*  for 
the  things  we  have  left  undone  th;  ,t  we 
ought  to  have  done,  and  the  thini  s  we 
have  done  that  we  would  have  been 
better  off  not  doing.  For  the  resolption 
is  right: 

It  .  .  .  behooves  us  to  humble  ourseU'is  be- 
fore our  Almighty  Ood,   to  confess  ou  •  na- 


tional sins,   and   to  pray   for  clemenc; 
forgiveness. 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  EDITORIzES 

ON  ashbrook  disclosure^  on 

ABORTION  POLICIES 


and 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtiS 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ton- 
tinulng  debate  on  the  issue  of  aboiilon, 
it  is  helpful  and  refreshing  to  hav4 
Supreme  Court's  decision  set  in  the 
spectlve  of  psist  and  present  Fe 
court  rulings. 

I  have  recently  read  a  thoughtful 
provoking   editorial   in    the    Cincl 
Enquirer    which    underscores    rer 
made  here  in  this  Chamber  by  our|  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Ashbr^ok's 
comments  in  regard  to  the  parade 
granting  aid  to  dependent  chlldre 
mothers  of  a  child  conceived  but  nc 
bom,  contribute  significantly  to  thel 
for  deliberative  review  of  the  Sup^ 
Court  decision. 

Clearly,  legal  discrepancies  sucll  as 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
editorial: 

Ohio  Has  a  Pakadox 

Ohio's  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  (R)  cla!  med 
enough  of  his  colleagues'  time  on  the  Boor 
of  the  House  the  other  day  to  draw  thel  at- 
tention to  one  of  a  number  of  paradoxi  s  to 
prow  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  landJ^ark 
decision  on  abortion. 

Representative  Ashbrook  noted  that,  aJtbe 
result  of  a  recent  federal  court  ruling  in  C  bio. 
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the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare  may 
pay  pregnant  mothers  as  much  a.s  SlOO  a 
month  In  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC) 
for  a  child  cnnceiveh  biit  not  yet  bom. 

The  Ohio  lawmaker  quoted  Miss  Ruth 
Strong,  director  of  ihe  Richland  County 
(Ohio)  Welfare  Department,  as  saying  that 
prior  to  the  decision  In  Stuart  vs.  Canary, 
an  expectant  mother  would  not  have  received 
any  ADC  allowance  because  of  her  new  preg- 
nancy. 

The  p.u-aclox  posed  by  the  new  ruling  Is 
obvious:  One  arm  of  tlie  federal  Judiciary, 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  maintained  i  hat  a 
child  conceived  but  not  yet  born  l.s  not  a 
■person"  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; yet  a  federal  court  in  Ohio  has  main- 
tained that  an  unborn  child  Is  enough  of  a 
person  to  qualify  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 

Ultimately,  since  the  same  Issue  has  arisen 
In  other  states,  the  paradox  may  work  Its 
way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  require 
the  Justices  themselves  to  reconcile  the  glar- 
ing conflict.  Such  a  case  would  permit  the 
court  to  take  a  fresh  look  ai  the  abortion 
issue. 


Apnl  30,  197.', 


ITS  TIME  TO  BE  QUIET 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TiVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Stringfellow  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  iiosert  Into 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  excellent 
and  timely  editorial  by  Howard  Flieger. 
It  appeared  in  the  April  22  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  Si  World  Report. 

The  article  follows : 

It's  Tim«  To  Be  Qotet 
(By  Howard  Plleger) 

Now  ts  the  time  for  all  members  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  sounding  off  for  or  against  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President. 

In  fact,  the  time  to  keep  quiet  arrived 
many  weeks  ago. 

Both  Senators  and  Representatives  should 
have  silenced  themselves  on  the  subject  the 
instant  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
gan studying  the  matter  of  impeachment. 

This  Is  not  being  written  in  defense  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Rather,  it  Is  simply  to  point  out  something 
a  lot  of  people  tend  to  overlook:  The  Presi- 
dent Is  not  now  a  defendant  In  anything. 

There  are  no  articles  of  impeachment  be- 
fore the  House.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  not  begin  hearing 
sworn  testimony  until  May  7,  though  Its  staff 
has  been  doing  preparatory  work  for  weeks. 

Nobody  who  Isn't  directly  involved  could 
possibly  know  what  the  evidence  will  show. 

The  point  to  all  thU:  When  and  If  articles 
of  Impeachment  emerge  from  the  Commit- 
tee, It  wUl  be  up  to  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — every  last  one  of  them — 
to  decide  whether  the  accusations  are  of  sub- 
stance sufflclently  serious  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  trial. 

In  simpler  terms,  the  members  of  Congress 
are  the  persons  who  at  some  point  will  be  re- 
quired to  sit  In  Judgment  on  Mr.  Nixon. 

Under  the  circumstance  it  Is  unseemly,  to 
say  the  very  least,  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  bo  making  guesses  now  on  the 
number  of  votes  one  way  or  the  other,  to  be 
publicly  discussing  the  President's  guilt  or 
Innocence,  to  engage  in  head-counts  to  try 
to  predict  the  outcome  far  In  advance  of  the 
fact. 


Several  members  and  their  staffs  have  been 
doing  Just  this,  and  talking  about  It  open- 
ly—  though  sometimes  anonymously.  'Will  he 
be  Impeached?'  has  become  a  commonplace 
topic  of  conversation  In  Washington,  and  the 
question  too  often  brings  forth  a  publicized 
answer. 

Youd  think  anybody  could  see  that  this 
popular  guessing  game  does  violence  to  jus- 
tice. It  Is  basic  In  our  society  that  every- 
body—of high  station  or  low — Is  presumed 
iiniocent  of  any  wrongdoing  or  misconduct 
until  proved  otherwl.se  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt. 

So  what  is  all  this  loose-tongued  chatter. 
verbally  batting  the  grave  issue  of  impeach- 
ment back  and  forth  like  a  badminton  bird? 
lu  a  way.  It  Is  the  same  as  members  of  a 
Jury  pronouncing  a  defendant  guilty  or  not 
guilty  without  waiting  to  hear  the  case. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  old.  unfunny  Joke 
about  the  vigilants  who  collared  a  suspected 
hoi-se  thief  and  announced  they  would  give 
him  a  fair  trial  and  hang  him." 

As  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  the  Re- 
publican leader  In  the  Hotise.  said  recently  on 
NBCs  'Meet  the  Press'  : 

•  It  is  necessary  for  each  member  to  make 
up  his  mind  after  the  evidence  is  in.  and  not 
before.  If  he  were  to  do  otherwise— as  some 
have.  I  think,  Injudiciously  done— it  would 
be  similar  to  the  situation  in  which  a  Judge 
might  mount  the  bench  and  say.  'Order  in  the 
Court    The  plaintiff  Is  going  to  win  '   ' 

Aside  from  the  blatant  injustice,  there  Is 
a  matter  of  practical  politics  Involved  lierc 
that  no  politically  sensitive  .neniber  of  Con- 
gre.ss  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

According  to  the  pells,  this  Congress  is  not 
held  In  very  high  esteem  by  the  voters  who 
elected  It.  If  the  Idea  becomes  widespread 
that  It  Is  playing  party  politics  with  the  fate 
of  a  President,  a  lot  of  Incumbents  could  be 
In  for  a  shock,  come  November. 

The  following  campaign  bumper  sticker  ar- 
rived In  the  mall  the  other  dav:  "Don't  Re- 
Elect  Anybody". 

It's  Just  a  gag.  of  course.  But  In  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere  there  Is  something  unnerving 
about  it — like  an  ominous  tap  on  the 
shoulder. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  SPIRIT  IN  TIME  OF 
NATURAL  DISASTER 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MI8SOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
years  in  which  I  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  seldom  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  poetry 
written  by  constituents.  But  after  giving 
it  a  good  deal  of  thought,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  long  poem  by  Mr. 
Wayne  Conner,  of  3523  Osage,  St.  Louis, 
celebrates  more  than  a  local  event — it 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  American  youth  in  facing 
a  great  challenge,  and  working  tirelessly 
to  hold  back  a  history -making  flood,  even 
at  the  cost  of  human  life.  It  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  our  young  citizens. 

The  events  described  in  Mr.  Conner's 
poem  occurred  in  Missouri  in  1973,  but 
undoubtedly  have  been  duplicated  many 
times  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation  in 
time  of  natural  disaster.  Those  who  give 
of  themselves  to  meet  the  challenge  are 
a  multitude  of  anonymous  Individuals 
joined  together  in  a  mutual  effort  to 
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translate  ciUaenship  Into  public  service. 
After  the  crisis  has  passed,  their  efforts 
are  often  forgotten. 

Mr.  I^KBker,  under  unanimons  con- 
sent, I  siknnit  for  indusron  In  the  Record 
the  poem  "The  TontMul  Spirit"  by 
Wayne  Conner,  which,  tells  how  our 
youth  re^Kuaded  with  such  raagnificent 
heroiani  and  hard  v«rk  to  the  great 
flood  a<  1973,  as  foUows: 

Tub  Yuu'iMyuL  Sfhut 
(By  Wayne  Conner) 
To  a  conflweiw.  .  . 
BraaUilBC  Ute  from  out  of  tbe  north, 
l^rigtatlf   aoMttawartl    in   pools   and   rapids, 

always  rising. 
The   Mississippi,  Fatbcr  of   Waters,   coming 

In  flood  .  .  . 
Spring  of  '73 

A  drop  of  rain  In  the  east. 
To  the  west,  a  crystal  of  snow, 
Yoning;  robut.  nudt^lytng 
To  a  confluence  with  the  spirit  of  yotith. 
Coming  .  .  . 

LUte  the  ovirllng  Angers  of  a  giant  fist. 
All  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  basin,  rush- 
ing. 
Clutching   America's    broAd    cbest, 
Svlft,  rapid,  quickening 

Tb  a  conflnenoe  with  the  youthful  spirit, 
Oniilug  .  .  . 

Turbulent   now,   a '"flying    all    waters,    un- 
wavering. 
COntsnteiwus,  grouchy,  teaming 
WWfc  the  sp«tta  of  man,  transconthiental- 

fei  tbe  MlsMMrt,  bro«d  and  muddy- 


V*U«U*.  puiMtloc,  siMVptohly  ipMktog 
To  a  canflucBo*  wlUk  Mkt  yoiiag   spirit 
And  tbclr  waiting  bands. 
Coming  .  .  . 


T*  »  mealiac  atf  tke  cocvuclnf  un(tarto«'s. 

The  St.  Louis  people  with,  velocity  loaminc 

fr«e, 
Cutttng,  Bconrtng,  massing 
Flat  antf  relentless  to  sprawl  in  wall  to  wan 

delag* 
Over  parttaoa  of  MlMourl  and  miDois,  sub- 


Communltles,  farms,  highways,  tracking 
Through  OnUtoii,  Weat  Alton.  WlnOsld,  Ste. 

Ocn*vleve. 
BannlbaT,  I>may,  crystal  City,  Festus, 
Ttat  pocket  tnaasters  of  debris  along  streets, 

tpeQdf3B|f 
Tbnxigk    GOTiaanta,     Alabama,     Broadway, 

RkrerrMw,  Wbarf, 
Eroding,  waipij^^  tvlsUng; 
And  always  the  yeuac  ■plrii.  fighting  back, 
Thousands  now,  to  the  confluence. 
Coming  .  .  . 

SaUlsae,  casing,  uoasauiming, 

PaMlng  sandJaaga,  band  to  band  to  band 

A  Binaty  pound  girl,  a  busky  boy,  children 

heaving. 
Showing  axound  the  clock  their  reservoir  of 

concern,  rubbing 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  Nun,  a  faceless 

adult. 
Volunteers    all,    pUIng    with     Guardsmen. 

Reservists, 
Supplementing  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Eed 

Cross, 
As  helping  hands  go  forth  under  leaden  skies 

to  the  beleaguered  pec^le 
As  still  to  the  confluence  the  youthful  spirit 
Coming  .  .  . 

With   bUstetcd  ftngera.   bent   backs,   hearts 

flowtog 
To  H.'WB  a  fcnnctttng  \otm  rabbit,  a  laad,  a 


Hog  Island,  Kaakaskia,  Chouteau, 

Pushes  to  Old  Itonroc^  VaUay  Park,  Portag* 

Des  SiDUX, 
SloBhas    to    tba    feet    oX    tba    Tods    Sawyer 

statue. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Blvers  sbrlne. 
And  still  to  the  confluence 
The  young  spirit,  and  their  young  hands 
Conrtng  .  .  . 

With,  refieahing  attitudes.  her«lc 

With  teenage  deternrtl nation,  toughness,  lite 

breathing 
Entbusla&tleaUy,     energeticaUy,     aomettmes 

cavallerlng. 
But  always  knee-deep  hi  the  river's  watfies, 

struggllxig 
As  the  Meracnec,  tbe  Culvre,  River  Des  Peres, 

MoUna  Creak 
Fills  to  bridges  with   unsalvageable  nibble, 

surging, 
lJty«&a  saeping.  MKT  raU  tracks  breaking. 
And  with,  thalr  outstretching  baads 
To  the  conflucrk^  atUl,  the  young  spirit 
Coming  .  .  . 

Ttotn  the  aehools.  private  and  public,  youth 
stream  tag. 

AssemfcllBg,  asBlstlng,  a'.laj'lng,  all  shapes  and 
Biaes 

As  the  200-year  history-making  flood  rolls, 
Bwceplag 

Counties  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Jefferson, 

Lliieoin.  8C  Clair,  Madison,  and  others, 
perchtng 

To  the  paasy  slnpas  U  tbe  Gateway  Arch. 

As  tbe  colleges.  tiM  churches,  aH  denomina- 
tions open  doors 

As   with    thefr   wide   hearts   and   supporting 

bands 
To   the   confluence,    the   young   spirit   keeps 

t»u«y«ntly 
Comtttg  .  .  . 

IH  tae  shfrts,  frayed  shorts,  wet  fl&rs -Legged 

dentms,  a  Godsendlng 
The  boy  next  door,  the  girl  down  the  street. 

gathering,    dlstrlbuUng 
Canned  goods,  used  clothing,  the  constant 

sandbags,  love  performing 
As  Motfters  collect  sandwiches  door  to  door, 

helping 
Tba  stricken,  the  TulBeraMe,  the  homeless 

pMpie. 
fvnM<m*  to  second  floors,  suitcases  hastily 

filling. 
Trains  rerwrtlng,  traffic  snarling. 
And  stm  •»  the  eoafhience  with  tTielr  loving 


A  lifetime  accumulation  of  lo'vad  ta>*iig«. 
Lifting,  ever  linteg,  as  the  water  tBeroaebes, 
InuBidatliig 


Tba  yautbtal  wpint. 
Gaming  .  .  . 

Ptootball  numbers  on  their  backs,  loBg-bair- 
Ing, 

Ttft  some  a  gay  larlt.  a  day  otit  of  school. 

But  always  with  hands  reaching 

As  Senators  and  Reps  speak,  divers  go  down, 
copters  np 

With  Mkjuis,  newsmen,  and  a  Governor  to 
I^jx  school, 

A  U.S.  PresMent  overhead,  surveying 

The  water  saturated  reaches  to  Instant  set- 
back levees,   seeing 

Floating  roads,  fleodlBg  trailer  eocirts,  tele- 
pta»nfrwlrea 

And  tops  o<  treea,  rlbtaans  going  nowhere  at 
spring  keaflag. 

And  th«  spirit  «i  youth  to  ttae  eonfbiesce, 

Theta-  tfad  hands  stiU 

CoaalBg  .  .  . 

Some  In  prayfuT  attitudes  as  at 

3V.4  feet  .  .  .  the  Mlssmirl,  at  43.3  .  .  .  the 

Mississippi   crests 
And   In   flood   stage   flows   on   to  the  lower 

basin,  carrying 

Once  depo&lted,  Ilfeglving  topsoU 
To  sweep  and  silt  ths  Gulf  at  Mexico. 
And  so  a  confluence  of  water  aiMl  young  spirit 
has  been. 

And  yawth  has  stood,  mood-glad,  knowing  no 
defeae. 


Flushed  with  Idealism,  fresh  and  invigorat- 
ing to  all 
As  their  tender  haikds  never  hesitated, 
Tbeir  young  spirit  naver  quit 
Coming  .  .  . 

And  now  bark  to  school  slightly  boring. 

To  CliciHlutiy,  Chaucer,  Cheerfeaders, 

To  books.  blcickboardB.  and  iMHyachlng. 

Back  to  authoritive  teachers,  de-thle  parents, 

Complaining  little  brtjtbers  and  ststers. 

All  who  lore  them,  proix!  and  caring 

That  their  very  own  young  adolte  feioght  and 

labored 
In  the  great  watery  conftuence, 
saddened  that   two  oC  thetr   nnnber   met 

death 
As  In  spirit  an  the  young  reached  out  hand.s 

in  their 
Coming  .  .  . 


DEATH  TO  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

or  aovTH  rsant.niTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  iO.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  C&rriina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  crer  the  years.  Progressive 
Parmer  magazine  lias  enlightened  n-r^l 
led  the  agricultural  comnmnity.  I  mm 
pleased  to  see  they  have  editorially  en- 
dorsed plans  to  -wipe  oust  the  boll  weeril 
in  this  country. 

Boll  WlHEm.  Ehadicattow  Is  a  Mcst 

No  prospect  other  than  SO-cent  or  higher 
priced  cotton  excites  producers  so  mxich.  as 
the  hope  of  eradicating  the  bon  weevil.  For 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  this 
pest  has  taken  a  toll  that  staggers  the  Imagl  - 
nation.  Now  a  commlttae  of  distinguished 
scientists  and  producers,  after  several  years  of 
•xtenslve  tests,  have  concluded  "it  is  tech- 
nically and  operationally  feasible  to  elim- 
inate the  bon  weevil  as  an  ecomunlc  pest  In 
the  United  States  by  the  use  of  techniques 
that  are  ecologically  acceptable." 

Eradication  of  the  boU  weevil  will  be  a  huge 
undertaking.  It  presents  a  far  greater  chal- 
lenge to  science  than  anjrthlng  of  the  sort  in 
past  agricultural  history.  In  sco{>e  and  eco- 
nomic Impact,  it  would  far  exceed  the  eradi- 
cation of  th©  cattle  fever  tick  during  the 
early  ^ears  of  tiM  atakvaj  and  Biore  reoentfy 
of  the  screwworm. 

A  number  of  people.  Including  several  emi- 
nent entomologists,  say  "No.  W©  are  not 
ready  tcr  am  enormMB  a  JtA."  Tlwy  claim 
w©  do  not  have  at  this  time  the  basic  tech- 
nology that  is  the  ksewhcnr.  They  say  that 
if  tbe  attoo^  faUad  we  wenld  waate  the 
huge  amount  of  money  required  for  such  a 
program.  Mbreover,  they  eonctodo  that  in 
Hiking  the  attaaopit  we  wotfld  taastm  w— Hi 
restatance  ta  prasantly  used  laaectlcMes. 

But  Progressiva  Farmer  baUeves  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made.  In  our  opinion,  obvi- 
ous benefits  far  outweigh  costs  and  risk  of 
fafhire. 

Wt  perhaps  don't  now  have  an  tba  tech- 
nology needed  tar  ttae  eradicatten  Job.  But 
we  team  by  doing.  Once  tBt»  tbe  eradlcatioo 
effort,  «•  would  develop  Important  new 
techniques  and  new  ways  of  applying  them 
that  can  be  learned  In  no  other  way. 

If  the  eradioaitton  attempt  is  made  and  It 
Uafla  to  eUznlnata  this  peat,  wm  da  not  believe 
it  will  be  due  to  lack,  ef  tachofqva.  It  ts  aaucb 
snot*  llkaly  to  b*  a  "paoplt's  IMIura" — that 
is,  a  tatfine  af  growers  to  give  tbe  program 
ttoe  mumttf  l(Mi%  sapport  and  conplianoe  re- 
quired for  Its  success. 

WOTdd  tke  $m»  HtaaoR  estliBated  cost  of 
tka  piogram  ke  a— tid  sbwufcl  tbe  program 
fWI  «»  attata  Km  eradtentieH  objective?  Wat 
b7  any  aieana.  Acundlug  te  nr.  K.  P.  Knlp- 
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mllllon  would  be  Involved  during  an  li  Itlal 
period  of  two  to  three  years."  By  that  blme 
we  would  know  with  reasonable  certi  inty 
whether  or  not  we  could  achieve  eradlca  ;lon. 
Even  If  the  primary  objective  of  eradlc(  tlon 
.•ieemed  out  of  reach,  there  would  be  in  por- 
tant  benefits  such  as: 

1.  Increased  yields  and  reduced  cos  '.  of 
weevil  control  for  the  one  or  two  yeai  3  of 
eradication  effort. 

2.  New  Information  and  operational 
perlence  that  might  lead  to  an  effective 
weevil  management  system  without  th« 
of  broadspectrum  Insecticides. 

3.  Economic  and  environmental  beu  efits 
far  exceeding  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  dea  ded 
not  to  undertake  an  eradication  proj  ram 
that  would  have  been  successful.  What  w  )uld 
this  mean  In  losses  and  effects  on  our  en- 
vironment? 

1.  Economic  losses  to  the  industry  nq  Ight 
well  climb  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
next  30  years. 

2.  It  could  jeopardize  a  profitable  ecu  ton 
industry  on  millions  of  acres  witli  dire 
nomic  and  social  effects. 

3.  It  could  result  in  a  continuation  ol 
secticide  use  on  cotton  and  other  crop« 
directly  affected  that  would  amount  to  ii 
than  one-third  of  all  Insecticides  usei 
agriculture.  This  unnecessary  environmi 
pollution  could  be  as  Important  as  the  It 
economic  losses.  I 

Finally,  the  assumption  that  the  pro| 
eradication  program  will  increase  the  chi 
of  the  weevil's  becoming  resistant  to  Ij 
ticldes  doesn't  seem  reasonable.  The  eradica- 
tion program  calls  for  the  heavy  use  on  in- 
secticides only  one  year,  followed  by  iul 
tural  controls,  traps,  and  sterile  males — |bw, 
if  any.  Insecticides. 

Compared  with  the  diversified  all-out  kt- 
tack  proposed  In  the  eradication  progn  ,m, 
the  chances  that  growers  will  experleno  i  a 
resistance  problem  are  many  times  greate  if 
w©  continue  to  supply  insecticides  year  al  ter 
year  under  present  control  methods. 

All  In  all,  there  la  too  much  at  stake  if  we 
delay  the  eradication  attempt.  Let  US  3A 
and  Congress  know  that  you  want  thelrl^ill 
support.  Let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 


JOHN  H.  HAST  TOP  PARKS  SAFElfY 
MAN 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MASTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 


Mr.   BYRON.   Mr,   Speaker,   recen 
John  Hast,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  Mi., 
was  named  Director  of  Safety  ManaJ 
ment  by  the  UJS.  E)epartment  of  Interlt 
I  commend  to  you  a  news  article  in  tLe 
Ctunberland  Sunday  Times  concern!^ 
this  energetic  and  remarkable  man 
point  up  the  pride  we  can  all  share 
his  appointment  to  this  high  position: 
John  Hast  Top  Parks  Safety  Man 
(By  J.  Suter  Kegg) 

Longfellow  once  wrote  that  life  is  the  g 
of  Ood  and  therefore  divine. 

John  H,  Hast  agrees.  As  •  longtime  expert 
on  safety,  the  4«-year-old  Cumberland  natjfe 
also  regards  life  as  a  dream  and  death  as 
awakening. 

It  was  his  comprehensive  report  sevelal 
years  ago  following  a  tragedy  in  Yellowsto  le 
National  Park  that  led  to  an  awakening  k  id 
some  sweeping  Improvements  in  safety  pi  >- 
grams  throughout  the  nation  s  parks.  At  t  le 
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time.  Mr.  Hast  was  chief  of  the  Safety  Divi- 
sion for  the  National  Park  Service. 

Four  weeks  ago  (AprU  1)  the  1945  grad- 
uate of  Allegany  High  School  was  elevated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
position  of  director  of  safety  management. 

BOY    DIES    INSTAKTLY 

Mr.  Hast,  involved  in  the  safety  field  for 
almost  25  years,  was  sent  to  Yellowstone  in 
late  summer  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing safety  procedures  after  two  young- 
.Htcrs  had  toppled  into  thermal  pools.  One 
of  them  died  Instantly.  The  other  suffered 
severe  burns  over  70  per  cent  of  his  body. 

Thermal  pools.  Mr.  Hast  explained,  contain 
boiling  water  and  there  are  10,000  such  pools 
In  Yellowstone.  The  water  In  the  one  into 
which  nine-year-old  Andrew  Hecht  of  Buf- 
falo, N.y.,  fell  was  over  200  degrees.  Only  his 
bones  and  clothing  were  recovered. 

The  youngster  was  in  the  company  of  his 
parents  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  in  June 
of  1970.  It  was  the  efforts  of  his  father,  Dr, 
James  L.  Hecht.  a  research  associate  for  the 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  that 
triggered  the  safety  study  made  by  Mr.  Hast. 
Newspapers  across  the  country,  as  well  as 
•several  national  magazines,  carried  the  story 
of  Dr.  Hechfs  pressing  demands. 

These  demands  resulted  In  a  confrontation 
between  Dr.  Hecht  and  Mr.  Hast.  The  safety 
expert,  who  calls  Dr.  Hecht  "a  man  with  a 
purpose,  "  said  he  talked  hundreds  of  hours 
with  the  father  of  the  dead  boy,  both  on 
the  telephone  and  during  hearings  conducted 
by  House  and  Senate  committees. 

FINDS    HAST    SYMPATHETIC 

Dr.  Hecht  found  in  Mr.  Hast  a  sympathetic 
person. 

"Being  a  father.  I  tried  to  put  myself  in 
his  shoes,"  said  Mr,  Hast  during  a  telephone 
conversation  from  his  office  In  Washington. 
"There  had  been  some  criticism  about  either 
the  father  or  mother  not  holding  the  hand 
of  the  boy  as  the  family  was  touring  the  walk 
from  which  he  fell,"  Mr.  Hast  said.  "But  a 
nine-year-old  doesn't  require  that  much  at- 
tention, especially  in  an  area  where  the  dan- 
ger was  not  properly  marked." 

At  Crested  Pool,  not  too  far  from  the  fam- 
ous Old  Faithful  Oeyser,  Mr.  Hast  found  no 
cautionary  signs  of  any  kind.  He  recommend- 
ed that  the  walk  at  Crested  Pool,  scene  of 
the  fatal  accident,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  thermal -pool  walks,  be  redesigned. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Hast  noted  that  in  ob- 
serving visitors  he  was  alarmed  at  the  lack 
of  parental  control  along  a  walkway  that 
had  no  guard  raUs.  "This  indicates  all  too 
clearly  that  we  must  find  a  better  way  to 
reach  people  with  a  message  on  the  hazards 
of  the  area."  his  report  pointed  out. 

The  National  Park  Service  lost  no  time 
introducing  a  new  safety  program  at  Yel- 
lowstone following  Mr.  Hast's  Investigation. 
Warnings  were  broadcast  to  car  radios  in 
the  Old  Faithful  area,  more  emptiatlc  warn- 
ing signs  were  erected  and  walkways  were 
installed,  as  were  guard  rails  and  barriers. 

SAFETY  PEXSONNEL  KXPANDCO 

In  addition  to  implementing  the  more 
strenuous  warning  system  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $30,000,  the  National  Park  Service, 
thanks  to  a  sympathetic  Congress,  began  to 
spread  eagle  In  safety  personnel.  At  the  time 
of  the  Yellowstone  tragedy,  Mr.  Hast  was 
the  only  professional  safety  man  In  the  sys- 
tem available  for  the  entire  country.  Five 
other  men  were  stationed  in  the  Washington, 
DC  area.  Now  there  are  26  full-time  safety 
men  In  the  field. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  National  Park  Service, 
Mr.  Hast  was  employed  as  a  sales  engineer 
with  the  Mine  Safety  Appliance  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  for  15  years.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mri. 
Norman  R.  Haat,  Bedford  Road,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
In  1951  following  a  two-year  tour  of  Army 
duty.  sUrting  In  the  latter  stages  of  World 
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War  II.  During  that  time  he  studied  en- 
gineerUig  at  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
an  Army  specialized  training  program. 

He  Is  a  professional  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  the  National 
Safety  Management  Society,  the  Veterans  of 
Safety  and  numerous  other  professional  so- 
cieties and  national  committees.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  serves  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Safetv 
Council  Public  Safety  Conference. 

Married  to  the  former  Jean  Walker  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  the  Hasts  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  Steven  L..  a  Junior  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering at  Penn  State  University,  and  a 
daughter,  Catherine.  The  Hasts  reside  in 
RockviUe. 


SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Apr!  28.  1974,  along  with  Senator 
MoNDALE  and  many  other  public  oflB- 
cials,  I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  an 
estimated  100,000  marchers  in  New 
York  City  in  voicing  solidarity  with 
Soviet  Jews.  It  was  heartening  to  see  so 
many  people  join  in  this  effort  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  government  that 
people  throughout  the  world  recognize 
and  condemn  the  denial  to  Soviet  Jews 
and  all  Soviet  citizens  of  the  freedoms 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  civilized  coimtries,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Solidarity  Day  was  a  reminder  to  all 
that  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  merci- 
lessly denied  the  means  to  practice  their 
religion  and  sustain  their  ethnic  Identity, 
Including  the  basic  right  to  emigrate  to 
the  coimtry  of  their  choice.  It  was  a 
moving  call  for  our  Government  to  press 
for  the  end  of  Soviet  persecution  of 
Jews. 

Appended  herewith  is  a  recent  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  expressing  the  solidarity  of  that 
legislative  body  with  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  urging  our  Government  to  use 
all  appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  end 
the  perspecution  of  Soviet  Jews. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  RxsoLtmoN  No.  62 
Senate  Resolution  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  prior  to  granting  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  calling 
\ipon  the  Governor  to  proclaim  April  28, 
1974  as  Solidarity  Day 

Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the  means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sus- 
tain their  identity:  and 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  rellglona  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discrimination  ag*lnst 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain    their    Identity    by    movhig    else- 
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where.  Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas,  These  infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  ol 
better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  Israel,  now  cele- 
brating Its  26th  Independence  Day,  has  ex- 
pressed its  solidarity  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere;  and 

Whereas,  An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel  on  October  6,  1973;   and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Israel  continues  to 
remain  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the  dem- 
ocratic system  and  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  people  who  champion 
the  caiise  of  freedom;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  its  solidarity  in  asking 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  when  granting  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  government  to  end  its  i>er- 
secutlon  of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities 
and  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by 
all  its  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  So- 
viet Constitution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  interest  of  Justice  and 
humanity,  express  its  solidarity  in  request- 
ing that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  call  upon  the  Soviet 
government  to  permit  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries 
of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  its  solidarity,  in  urging 
that  the  United  States  government  use  all 
appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  engender 
the  fuUest  support  possible  among  other 
nations  for  such  a  request  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  Its  solidarity  with  the 
pe<9le  of  Israel  tm  Its  26th  Independence 
Day;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Malcolm 
Wilson,  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
be  anxl  he  hereby  Is  respectfuUy  requested 
to  issue,  publish  and  declare  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  an  appropriate  proc- 
lamation designating  AprU  28th.  1974  as  Sol- 
idarity Day;  and  be  it  further 

R«w>Iv«d,  TTiat  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purpoaea  of  this  resolution,  copies  of  this 
recolutlon  be  transmitted  to  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 


UNDERESTIMATING  COSTS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  Is  imderestimating  the  cost  of  the 
new  A-IO  fighter  by  $229.6  million  by  not 
including  the  costs  of  essential  electronic 
equipment  needed  by  the  fighters  to  per- 
form in  combat. 

According  to  a  General  Accounting 
OflQce  report  the  Air  Force  is  excluding 
in  its  estimate  to  Congress  $315,000  in 
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electronic  equipment  for  each  of  the  729 
production  A-10  jet  fighter  aircraft.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO  the  Air  Force's  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  which  will  operate 
the  A-lO's  believe  that  the  $315,000  in 
electronics  will  be  needed  on  every  A-10 
used  in  combat.  An  SPO  (System  Project 
Office)  official  told  us  that  all  729  pro- 
duction A-lO's  could  be  used  in  combat 
if  needed. 

At  the  moment,  the  A-10  is  involved  in 
a  competitive  fly-off  with  the  A-7  to  de- 
termine which  plane  is  best  equipped  to 
provide  close  air  support  to  U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  upon  Air 
Force  Secretary  John  McLucas  to  im- 
mediately include  the  cost  of  these  need- 
ed electronics  in  the  total  estimate  for 
the  A-10. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  the  A-10  or  the 
A-7  should  win  this  fly-off  but  believe 
this  competition  should  be  as  objective 
as  humanly  possible.  Since  relative  cost 
is  an  important  consideration  in  any 
competition  the  total  cost  of  the  A-10 
shoiild  be  realistically  calculated  to 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
planes. 

Currently  a  group  of  Air  Force  pilots 
is  test-flying  both  the  A-7  and  the  A-10 
to  determine  which  weapon  is  most  cost- 
effective  in  close  air  supH^ort  for  troops. 
The  total  cost  of  the  A-10  is  now  $2.5 
billion  compared  to  the  original  esti- 
mate in  1970  of  $1,025.5  million.  The 
cost  per  plane  is  approximately  $3.35 
million  compared  to  the  A-7's  cost  of 
$3.44  million  plus  Inflation. 

If  this  electronic  gear  which  includes 
rsMlar  and  computers  is  needed  for  com- 
bat, then  the  price  estimate  should  be 
increased. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker  the  comjieti- 
tive  fly-off  was  forced  on  the  Air  Force 
and  it  is  the  worst  kept  secret  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  Air  Force  wants  the  A-10 
to  win  the  fly -off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  the  even- 
handedness  of  the  competitive  fly-off 
conducted  by  the  Air  Force  and  report 
its  findings  to  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
Air  Force's  underestimation  of  the  cost 
of  the  A-10  and  the  Air  Force's  well- 
known  preference  for  the  A-10,  close 
mcmitoring  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  GAO  does 
plan  some  work  on  the  A-10  but  I  am 
requesting  a  detailed  report  which  will 
be  made  available  to  Congress  before 
final  action  on  this  year's  defense  budget. 

The  Pentagon  is  seeking  $267.7  million 
in  this  year's  budget  including  $173.8 
million  to  build  the  first  26  A-lO's. 

My  concern  is  that  a  fair  and  even- 
handed  competition  be  held  and  I  think 
GAO  monitoring  will  help  assure  the  best 
fly -off  possible. 


THE  COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  i^seak- 
er,  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
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Committees  should  be  adopted.  The  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  House  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
whole  Nation.  Tlie  low  repute  of  the  Con- 
gress can  only  be  corrected  if  we  arrange 
our  own  affairs  in  order  to  function  in 
the  public  interest.  This  proposed  reor- 
ganization will  enable  the  Congress  to 
be  more  effective  in  conducting  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

This  report  is  being  opposed  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  However,  the  only  valid 
reason  for  opposing  it  is  that  it  will  not 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  Congress  To 
attack  it  because  it  inconveniences  lob- 
byists, or  causes  the  loss  of  a  committee 
chairmanship,  or  creates  committees  uf 
a  temporarily  different  ideological  com- 
plexion, or,  worst  of  all,  merely  to  resist 
change,  does  not  serve  the  Nation's  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  in- 
terested in  doing  the  best  job  they  can 
for  their  constituents. 

No  reorganization  is  perfect.  This  one 
is  not  perfect.  However,  the  report  the 
Select  Committee  on  Conunittees  has 
adopted  is  a  good  and  necessary  reform 
I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  on  the  same  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

HOUSECI-EANINC     IN     THE    HOUSF 

If  ideas  can  be  measured  by  the  opposition 
they  arouse,  the  package  of  House  reforms 
advanced  by  Rep.  Richard  Boiling's  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  must  be  either 
very  good  or  very  bad.  The  swarm  of  active 
opponents  of  the  plan  includes  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
Chairman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Rep.  John  D. 
Dingell,  Rep.  PhUip  Burton,  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
transportation  lobbies  and  some  environ- 
mental groups.  When  such  a  formidable  array 
of  powers  and  Interests  becomes  mobilized, 
something  substantial  has  to  be  afoot. 

What  has  stirred  up  all  of  these  forces  Is 
an  ambitious,  bipartisan  plan  to  overhaul  the 
House  committee  system.  Many  in  and  out- 
side Congress  have  been  advocating  such  a 
housecleaning  for  years,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  efficiency,  capacity  and  Image  of  the 
House  and  to  Improve  members'  ability  to 
deal  with  complex  subjects  and  to  ride  herd 
on  the  executive  branch.  But  now  that  the 
select  committee,  under  Rep.  Boiling's  de- 
termined leadership,  has  finished  its  year  of 
study  and  presented  a  bold  blueprint  for  re- 
form, the  predictable  howls  of  protest  have 
begun. 

Many  of  the  complaints  arise  from  the  se- 
lect comnuttee's  attempts  to  equalize  and 
rationalize  committee  workloads  and  Juris- 
dictions. Rep.  Mills,  for  instance,  is  mightily 
displeased  because  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  has  gradually  extended  its  do- 
main over  about  20  per  cent  of  all  the  meas- 
ures Introduced  in  the  House,  would  lose 
most  of  its  authority  over  health  and  trade 
legislation.  Others  object  to  splitting  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee,  or  to  consoli- 
dating subjects  such  as  transportation  and 
environmental  affairs,  which  are  now  frag- 
mented among  several  groups.  Some  lityerals 
and  labor  groups  also  fear  that  their  influence 
would  be  diluted  by  other  proposed  reforms 
which  would  prohibit  proxy  voting  and  limit 
representatives  to  service  on  one  of  the  15 
major  committees. 

Many  of  these  objections  obviously  spring 
from  self-interest  or  a  fear  that  cozy  relation- 
ships between  legislators  and  lobbyists  would 
be  disturbed.  Others  are  based  on  pessimistic 
speculation.  Some  environmental  groups,  for 
Instance,  worry  that  the  proposed  committee 
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on  energy  and  the  environment  would  be  In- 
dustry-dominated, but  that  seema  bard  to 
demonstrate  In  advance,  esp>eclally  at  a  t  me 
of  such  extensive  tiu-nover  In  the  mt  m- 
bershlp  of  the  House.  What  does  seem  cl  sar 
Li  that  many  small  baronies  would  be  sha!  en 
up  and  substantial  power  would  be  reapf  Jr- 
tinned  among  more  members  of  the  Hot  se 
1  he  impact  nMiy  be  hard  to  predict  in  tei  ms 
of  Issues  or  Ideologies.  In  institutional  ter  ns. 
however,  such  a  periodic  reordering  is  b  th 
liealthy  and  overdue,  since  House  comnllt- 
tccs  were  last  overhauled  in  1946. 

Whatever  Its  Imperfections,  the  select  co  n- 
mlttee's  plan  Is  the  most  serlovis — and  pro  n- 
ising — attempt  In  a  generation  to  Inject  (  o- 
herence  and  vitality  Into  a  legislative  schei  ae 
which  Is  now  burdened  with  overlaps,  imbv- 
ances  and  incongruities.  It  would  be  slUylto 
expect  too  much:  no  reoiganlzatlou,  by  t- 
bielf.  can  restore  the  effectiveness  and  pub  Ic 
esteem  which  the  Congress  has  squandei  td 
over  the  years.  At  minimum,  however 
conunlttee's  plan  seems  likely  to  make  itie 
donuUna  of  many  House  committees  tnt  re 
rational,  to  open  m*ny  panels  to  new  vie  v 
points  and  considerations,  and  to  Insure  til  it 
many  complicated  subjects  will  receive  betl  ;r 
scrutiny.  All  this  Is  highly  dedlrable.  Impc  r- 
tant  hurdles  are  still  ahead:  the  House  Dei  i- 
ocratlc  caucus,  which  has  promoted  ma  ly 
useful  changes  In  the  workings  of  the  Hou4e 
la  still  stewing  over  this  plan,  and  action 
the  Rules  Committee  has  not  been  achedulid 
yet.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  either  panel  p  it 
a  few  selfish  concerns  ahead  of  the  Ion  ;- 
range  Institutional  Interests  of  the  Hou  e, 
and  failed  to  advance  one  of  the  most  pi  )- 
vocative  and  potentially  valuable  reforms 
many  years. 


•y 


NATIONAL    ENVraONMENTAL 
POLICY    rNSTTTUTE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OW    IdCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  i|  i- 
troduclngr  today,  for  myself  and  for  tie 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  tie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  a]  id 
Fisheries,  the  Honorahle  Lsonor  K.  So  .- 
LivAK,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Envira  i- 
mental  Policy  Institute. 

This  Is  an  unusual  bill,  and  It  was  de- 
signed to  meet  an  unusual  need.  I  hate 
become  concerned,  and  I  know  that  ajy 
concern  Is  shared  by  a  number  of  i$f 
colleagues,  that  there  Is  little  If  any  cap<  - 
bility.  inside  or  outside  the  Federal  Got  - 
emment,  to  develop  national  long-ten  a 
strategies  for  the  future.  Accordingl  . 
my  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wile  - 
life  Conservation  and  the  Envlronmei  t 
held  1  day  of  hearings  last  year  on  tl  e 
general  subject  of  growth  and  its  impl  - 
cations  for  the  future.  In  the  course  <  f 
those  hearings,  we  heard  from  know  - 
edgeable  and  distinguishable  witness  s 
about  some  of  the  problems  associate  1 
with  growth,  and  what  these  problems 
might  mean  to  us  in  the  future. 

Clearly  the  energy  crisis  was  forese*  - 
able  long  before  It  happened,  and  ju  t 
as  clearly  other  shortages  in  other  iir  - 
portant  resources  are  foreseeable  today-  - 
the  prospects  of  these  shortages  ar ; 
creating  a  great  deal  of  concern  through  ■ 
out  the  world.  The  United  Nations  ha  i 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  thJ  i 
i.ssue  in  the  past  few  weeks,  since  it  i  i 
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beyond  question  that  we  are  now  looking 
just  at  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Economic  growth,  population  growth, 
resource  scarcities,  environmental  dete- 
rioration, increasing  social  unrest,  and 
other  contemporary  problems  are 
strongly  linked  and  are  issues  with  which 
we  and  other  countries  must  meet  and 
handle  on  something  other  than  a  casual 
day-to-day  ba.sis.  The  problem  is  that  we 
have  not  developed  the  tools  to  help  us 
do  so.  This  Is  the  i.ssue  to  which  the  pro- 
posed National  Environmental  Policv 
Institute  Act  of  1974  is  addressed. 

The  planning  horizon  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  constituent  elements  is  in- 
credibly short.  The  most  optimistic  as- 
Ecssment  of  the  foresiEht  capabilities  of 
the  executive  bianch  is  4  years,  while 
other  observers  consider  that  in  the  best 
of  cases  this  chrlnks  to  a  few  weeks.  Con- 
gress Is  not  free  from  the  same  critic- 
isms; short-term  considerations  play 
more  of  an  important  role  in  many  de- 
cisions we  make  than  they  should.  This 
is  perhaps  inevitable  given  the  nature 
of  the  issues  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
on  a  daily  basis,  but  it  is  not  desirable. 

We  need  to  create  an  institution  which 
is  able  to  stand  far  enough  back  from 
these  day-to-day  issues  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict the  issues  coming  further  down  the 
line.  If  It  h»d  been  created  in  time,  the 
Institute  we  propose,  for  example,  could, 
and  I  am  sure  would,  have  told  us  much 
about  the  dimensions  of  the  energy 
crunch  before  It  happened,  and  about 
various  strategies  which  might  have 
been  adopted  far  enough  in  advance  to 
have  drawn  much  or  most  of  the  sting 
from  U  when  it  happened.  There  is  no 
institution  In  existence  today  which  fills 
this  need,  and  none  are  contemplated.  I 
might  paraphrase  George  Santayana  to 
say  "Those  who  are  dispoeed  to  ignore 
the  future  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  In 
if 

The  problem  in  drawing  up  legisla- 
tion to  meet  this  need  is  to  create  an 
institution  which  is  independent  enough 
to  be  credible  while  being  close  enough  to 
the  decisionmaking  process  to  be  rele- 
vant. Both  of  these  attributes  must.  I  be- 
lieve, be  present  in  such  an  Institution 
or  it  must  founder.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  cannot  support  the  concept  of  the 
creation  of  yet  another  agency  within 
the  executive  offices  of  the  President  as 
the  primary  fociis  for  any  such  effort. 
Without  any  doubt  the  executive  branch 
needs  better  planning  capabilities  and 
must  develop  these  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
make  this  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal 
agency  for  this  purpose  within  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  OfHce  of  Manacement  and  Budget, 
in  theory,  concerns  itself  with  policy 
planning  within  the  Government.  I  am 
awtre  of  no  one,  however,  who  deludes 
himself  that  this  policy  planning  is  more 
than  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes  his  voice  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  agencies;  it  Is  the  Alter  through 
which  the  agencies  must  pass  their  state- 
ments and  funding  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  a  President,  of  whatever  party  or 
pliilosophy,  were  to  make  a  decision  on 
national  energy  policy,  it  is  unllkeU'  that 
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any  agency  witliin  the  executive  branch 
would  release  a  study  which  cast  doubt 
upon  the  wisdom  and  long-term  Impli- 
cations of  that  decision.  It  is  here  that 
Independent  voices  must  be  heard,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  policy  planning  institute,  located 
within  the  offices  of  the  President,  would 
be  credible,  or  that  its  conclusions  would 
be  accepted. 

The  correlative  risk,  of  course,  is  that 
an  institution  without  inputs  from  the 
Federal  agencies  would  exist  so  far  from 
the  policy  decisions  which  they  make  as 
to  be  inconsequential.  This  is  not  to  decry 
ivory  towers  so  much  as  it  is  to  suggest 
that  we  need  not  create  another  such  at 
this  time  and  for  the  purpose.  I  think  it 
critically  important  that  any  such  Insti- 
tution have  access  to  any  unclassified  in- 
formation in  the  htmds  of  the  agencies, 
and  that  the  agencies  feel  free  to  con- 
sult with  it  on  long-term  implications  of 
policies  which  they  have  under  active 
consideration.  The  Institute  described  in 
our  bill  was  designed  with  this  objective 
in  mind. 

To  meet  these  needs,  we  propose  a 
federally  chartered  corporation,  the 
Board  of  which  would  be  chosen  in  part 
by  the  President  and  in  part  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  as  head  of  any 
agency  which  is  not  subject  to  executive 
direction.  It  will  have  the  power  to  con- 
tract with  private  and  public  agencies  for 
the  performance  of  studies,  and  may 
carry  out  studies  in  any  areas  which 
seem  appropriate  and  are  within  Its  fi- 
nancial capabilities.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, It  will  operate  In  a  goldfish  bowl: 
the  results  of  all  its  efforts  win  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  and  unclassified,  abstract 
reports  will  be  furnished  on  areas  which 
involve  national  security.  The  Institute 
will  be  pubUcly  audited,  and  will  submit 
an  annual  report  on  Its  activities  for 
general  review. 

I  expect  that  the  proposal  can  be  sig- 
nificantly Improved  over  its  present 
form,  and  we  have  introduced  It  at  this 
time  in  the  hopes  that  suggestions  for  its 
amendment  will  be  forthcoming.  We  ex- 
pect to  continue  our  hearings  on  the  im- 
pUcatlons  of  growth  in  the  next  few 
months,  and  will  seek  the  assistance  of 
participants  In  those  hearings  for  this 
purpose. 

The  text  of  the  bill  <H.R.  14468' 
follows  : 

H.R.   144W 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969   to  fund  and  establish 
a  nonprofit  National  Environmental  Policy 
Institute,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the    Na- 
tional EnylronxDental  Policy  Act  of  1969   (42 
use.  4321-4347)    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•■TTTLE  in 

•'SHO«T   TnTK 

•  3€C.  301.  ThU  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Environmental  Policy  Institute  Act 
of  1974'. 

"kNVDtONMKNTAL    POLICY    PtSHrUrg 

'Sec.  302.  (a)  The  CoiigreGS  hereby  finds 
that — 

"(I)  as  presently  constituted,  local,  SUte, 
and  Federal  governnxents  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate   capacity    to   analyze.   Integrate,   and 
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evaluate  the  growing  body  of  environmental 
research  now  underway,  nor  to  develop  In  a 
systematic  and  critical  maimer  the  alterna- 
tives such  research  presents  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  and  the  restructuring  of  exist- 
ing, governmental  policies  and  programs;  and 

•■'(2)  there  are  no  existing  Independent 
nongovernmental  Institutions  capable  of  ade- 
quately performing  these  functions  In  an 
objective  and  comprehensive  manner  and  on 
a  fuU-tUne  basis. 

■•(b)   The  Congress  further  finds  that — 

••  ( 1  >  there  Is  a  need  for  objective  and  im- 
partial strategic  policy  analysis,  including  a 
broad  program  of  research  and  for  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  alternative 
aoluUoDS  to  existing  and  emerging  environ- 
mental problems,  to  be  conducted  by  an  ap- 
prc^rlate  institute  which  Is  independent  of 
government  and  private  enterprise; 

"(2)  such  an  institute  should  be  a  center 
for  systematic  environmental  problem  solv- 
ing and  pollcy-orlented  research  conducted 
on  a  broad,  interdisciplinary  basis; 

"(3)  such  an  institute  should  be  available 
to  local.  State,  and  Federal  governmental 
agencies  and  the  Congress  to  assist  In  the 
assessment,  development,  and  presentation 
of  policy  alternatives,  but  should  have  the 
freedom  and  independence  to  extend  its  stud- 
ies to  matters  other  than  those  specified  by 
its  governmental  sponsors;  and 

"(4)  It  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate charitable  foundations,  to  establish, 
assist,  encourage,  and  assist  In  the  funding 
of  such  an  Independent  institute. 

"Stc.  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  named 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Institute 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  title  as  the 
'Institute')  which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
Blons  of  this  title  and,  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  this  UUe,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Non-Profit  Corporation  Act. 

"Sac.  304.  The  Incorporators  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental PoUcy  Institute  shall  consist  of 
the  IMrector  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Chairman  oi  the  Cotmdl  on  En- 
Tiroamental  Quality,  tbe  Administrator  of 
tbe  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Ecology. 

"Sec.  305.  <a)  The  Institute  shall  have  an 
eleven  member  Board  of  Directors  (hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  'Board') 
consisting  of  individuals  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one  shaU  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Board  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be — 

"(1)  the  four  initial  incorporators  and 
their  successors: 

"(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of 
their  Interest  in  environmental  problems 
and  their  professional  cmnpetence  In  tech- 
nolog;y  assessment  or  systems  analysis;   and 

"(3)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stetes,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

"(A)  one  on  the  basis  of  professional  com- 
petence and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
environment; 

"(B)  one  on  such  basis  with  respect  to 
consumer  affairs; 

"(C)  one  on  such  basis  with  respect  to 
labor  interests; 

"(D)  one  on  such  basis  with  respect  to 
Industry  Interests;  and 

"(B)  one  on  such  basia  with  req>ect  to 
technology  assessment  or  systems  analysis. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  for  each  member 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  BhaU  be 'five  years;  except  that — 

"(1)  of  the  members  initially  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2),  the  term  of 
office  of  one  member  shall  be  two  years:  and 

"(2)    cf  the  members  initially  appointed 
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pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3),  the  term  of 
office  of  one  member  shall  be  for  one  year, 
the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for  two 
years,  the  term  of  one  member  shaU  be  (or 
three  years,  the  term  of  one  member  shall 
be  for  four  years,  and  the  term  of  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  for  five  years. 

Memt>ers  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  (3)  are  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. Any  member  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  untU  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

"Sec.  306.  The  Institute  shall  have  a  Pres- 
ident who  shall  be  named  and  selected  by  the 
Board  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board,  and 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  No  of- 
ficer of  the  Institute  shall  receive  any  salary 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Institute 
during  his  period  of  employment  by  the  In- 
stitute. 

"Sic.  307.  The  duties  of  the  Institute  shall 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  development  and  analysis  of  pol- 
icy alternatives  for  dealing  with  environmen- 
tal problems  by  utilization  of  a  systematic 
interdisciplinary  approach  which  wlU  Insure 
the  Integrated  use  of  all  relevant  disciplines: 

"(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
methods  and  procedures.  In  consultation 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
whereby  presently  unquantlfiable  environ- 
mental amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  in  policy  evalua- 
tion together  with  technical  and  economic 
considerations  In  governmental  and  private 
decision; 

"(3)  making  available  to  Congress,  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  to  public 
or  private  institutions,  and  to  individuals 
such  advice  and  information  developed  by 
the  Institute  which  is  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quaUty  of 
the  environment; 

"(4)  undertaking,  after  consultation  with 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  con- 
tract studies  for  Federal  agencies  which  In- 
volve problems  of  environmental  policy  anal- 
ysis of  regional  or  national  significance,  or 
which  win  be  of  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  agencies'  missions,  but  the  con- 
duct of  such  studies  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  other  duties  of  the 
Institute  which  are  listed  in  this  section; 

"(5)  identifying  areas  where  additional 
environmental  research  and  data  collection 
is  needed  to  deal  with  emerging  and  poten- 
tial problems; 

"(6)  reviewing  on  a  continuing  basis  na- 
tional ci^ablllty  and  programs  for  tech- 
nology assessment;   and 

"(7)  supporting  the  laboratory  research 
and  the  l>lome  modeUng  and  synthesis  re- 
search programs  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
within  the  availability  ot  funds  provided 
under  section  310  of  tlila  title. 

"powEas  or  thk  rNBinuTE 

"Sec.  308.  To  carry  out  the  puposes  of  this 
title  to  engage  in  the  activities  set  forth  in 
section  307  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  Institute  shall  have  the  usual 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act;  and 

"(2)   the  Institute  is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts (other  than  contracts  referred  to  In 
section  307(4)  of  this  title)  with,  individ- 
uals and  with  private.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions,  and 

"(B)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Institute  in  carrying 
out  the  pupoees  of  this  title. 

"PITBUC    DISCLOStrXE 

"Sec.  309.  Upon  the  Inception  of  any  study 
or  project  under  the  authority  of  section  307 
of  this  title,  the  Institute  shall  make  a  pub- 
lic announcement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  the  estimated  time  of  completion  and 
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the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Upon  completion  of  any  such 
study  or  project.  Its  results  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute:  except  that  the  re- 
sults of  any  study  or  project,  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  adversely  affect  na- 
tional security,  shall  be  published  only  in  aii 
unclassified,  abstract  form. 

"riNANCING 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  There  ii  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenses  of  the  Institute 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1974.  1975,  1976.  1977.  and  1978  the  sum  ol 
SIO.000,000. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  t)e  appropriated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  payment  to  the  Institute  for  each 
fiscsLl  year  during  the  period  July  1,  1974,  to 
June  30,  1978,  amounts  nqual  to  the  amount 
of  total  grants,  donations,  bequests,  or  other 
contributions  (Including  money  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  property)  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  received  by  the  Institute  under 
section  307(2)  (A)  during  such  fiscal  year: 
except  that  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"Atmrrs  of  the  iNSTirtm 

"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  In- 
stitute shtJl  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accep'^^ed  auditing  stand- 
ards by  Independent  certified  public  account- 
ants or  Independent  licenced  public  account- 
ants certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  States.  TTie  audits  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  Institute  are  normally  kept 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  tJiings,  or  property 
belonglng  to  or  in  use  by  the  Instlute  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositors,  fiscal  agents 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

"(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independeiit 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  311  of  this  Act.  The  audit 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  include  such  statements  as  are  necessary 
to  present  fairly  the  Institute's  assets  and 
liabUities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  changes  therein  during  the  year, 
supplemented  reasonable  detail  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  Institute's  Income  and  expenses 
during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sour- 
ces and  application  of  funds,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements. 

"(b)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Institute  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  its  operations  may  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Any  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Institute  are  normally 
kept.  The  representative  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accountings,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  t)elonglng 
to  or  in  use  by  the  Institute  pertaining  to 
Its  financial  transactions  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afford- 
ed full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All 
such  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
pt^iers  and  property  of  the  Institute  shall 
remain  in  possession  and  custody  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

"(2)   A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
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made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  C<  n 
gress.  The  report  to  Congress  shall  cont:  In 
such  comments  and  Information  as  i  he 
Comptroller  Oeneral  may  deem  necessary  to 
luTorm  Coagress  of  the  financial  operatU  ns 
and  condition  of  the  Institute,  together  w  th 
such  recommendations  with  respect  then  to 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  ah  M 
also  show  speclflcally  any  program,  expwn  U- 
ture.  or  other  flnanclal  transaction  or  und  r- 
taklng  observed  in  the  course  of  the  aut  It 
which,  hi  the  opinion  of  the  Comptrol 
Oeneral,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  wlthc  jt 
authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  sh  ill 
be  furnished  to  the  President  and  to  the  I  i 
stltute  at  the  time  the  report  Is  submltt  !d 
to  Congress. 

"REPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  312.  The  Institute  shall  submit 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  y^ 
ending  June  30  to  the  President  for  trai  s- 
mlttal  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  3:  st 
day  of  December  of  each  year.  The  rep(  rt 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detail  sd 
report  of  the  Institute's  operations,  act!  1- 
ties,  financial  conditions,  and  accompUa  >- 
meats  under  this  title  and  may  Include  su  :h 
recommendations  as  the  Institute  deems  a4>- 
proprlate." 


LARRY  BARTON  PLACES  SECOND  IN 
AMERICAN  LEGION  NATION4L 
ORATORICAL  COMPETITION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEa 

Tueidap,  Aitril  30,  1974 

Mi".  OTtETT.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ve  y 
proud  to  have  the  honor  of  represen  - 
iofr  Lawrence  Barton  ol  Arlington,  Mas  .. 
in  tbe  UJB.  House  of  Representatives.  Ii^  r. 
Barton  is  a  senior  at  Arlington  CathoJ  c 
High  School  who  participated  in  tl  e 
American  Legion  National  Oratorle  il 
Contest.  Mr.  Barton  won  the  Massachi  - 
setts  championship  and  went  or  to  w  n 
th"  New  England  regional  champlonsh  p 
and  sectional. 

Mr.  Barton  has  just  returned  fro  a 
Slouz  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  where  he  plan  d 
second  In  the  American  Legion  Nation  \l 
Oratorical  Contest  for  1974  and  wi  ,s 
awarded  a  $5,000  scholarship.  So  thi  t 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  may  haip 
the  benefit  of  reading  Mr. 
speech  entitled  "A  Nation  of  Laws 
Not  of  Men,"  I  am  now  placing 
Rkcorb: 

A  Nation  or  Laws  and  Not  of  Men 

(By  Lawrence  Barton)  | 

CoQAlder  a  Prealdent  who  take*  the  fol- 
lowing actions.  »  Do&n  who  ignores  the  dltt- 
tates  of  Congress,  who  impounds  fund|i 
UlegaUy.  who  spends  money  Congress  ht^ 
not  authorized,  who  use*  the  Secret  Servlo^ 
to  spy  on  cltlxens,  and  who  flagrantly  breatt 
both  stAte  and  federal  law.  T 

You  may  see  tbeae  accusations  appearlog 
In  our  newspapen  today.  But  In  actual  ityTf 
am  speaking  of  the  16  th  President  of  th^ 
United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln;  for  It  w|B 
Lincoln  who  In  the  early  days  of  the  Clv^ 
War,  had  to  in  a  sense,  learn  to  bend  ova* 
Constitution  In  order  to  prevent  others  .  .|. 
from  breaking  it. 

Of  course  It  Is  difficult  to  defend  a  Presi- 
dent who  takes  these  actions,  even  a  Presi- 
dent as  great  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  mum 
realize  that  the  United  states  Constltutl^ 
is  a  document  that  Is  only  as  good  as  tV^ 
Individuals  who  Interpret  It — the  President 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  . . .  You  I 
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We  have  gone  through  two  eras  In  this 
nation,  eras  that  could  be  called  the  age  of 
Constltiittonal  despair.  One  was  during 
President  Lincoln's  administration  when 
there  was  much  talk  of  hnpeacbment. 
Another,  during  Andrew  Johnson's  time 
when  impeachment  was  attempted  and  con- 
viction failed  by  only  one  vote.  Friends,  our 
pre.sent  age  can  certainly  be  described  as  an 
age  of  a  ConKtItutlonal  cnsis.  for  it  is 
indeed  an  age  of  despair  and  dark  doubt  Our 
only  hope  Ls  th.tt  we  can  return  to  being 
n  nation  of  laws  and  not  of  man. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  citizen,  as  you  and  I  are 
citizens.  It  is  his  duty  to  obey  the  law  — 
a.s  it  is  ovirs. 

Recently,  when  th©  American  people  felt 
that  the  President  had  broken  his  trust  by 
accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  and 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  they  raised  their 
voices  In  a  clamor  of  Indignation  that  shook 
the  walls  of  Congress  and  that  made  a  hasty 
and  Imperious  President  reverse  his  oivn  ac- 
tions. This  was  not  simply  arrogance,  this 
was  tyranny — tyranny  as  odious  as  that  prac- 
ticed by  Oeorge  in.  "The  President,"  said 
Andrew  Jackson,  "must  be  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  accountable  for  every  act  of 
his  Administration  " 

Friends,  Americans  have  always  believed 
that  no  man  Is  above  the  law.  This  is  not 
Just  a  platitude,  but  a  belief  deeply  em- 
b«dded  in  the  American  spirit.  Most  people 
were  shocked  at  the  Watergate  Bc«uidal,  not 
because  a  few  men  acted  out  of  greed,  but 
because  the  highest  men  sought  to  put  them- 
.selves  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Consptltutlon. 
As  the  «rid  saying  goes.  "Power  oorrupts:  and 
abaolut*  pow«r  corrupts  alMOltitely." 

Ladles  ami  genttemen,  to  my  vmy  ol  think- 
ing, the  seriowB  question  today  Is  whetber 
or  not  wa  baTS  beeamc  so  terrified  ot  respon- 
sibility In  this  haphazard  and  baffling  world 
that  we  would  rather  have  someone  else 
wield  the  pcrwer  and  make  the  decisions.  If 
we  want  to  contain  the  Presidency,  in  my 
opinion  in  this  nation  the  only  effective  way 
Is  to  show  the  value  of  our  laws,  found  In 
the  Constitution,  and  to  believe  that  men, 
events,  and  quarrels  can  shapa  and  re-shape 
our  Constitution,  for  the  Constitution  is  not 
merely  a  fraU  and  crumbling  piece  of  paper, 
but  a  document  that  Is  deeply  embedded  In 
the  American  sptrit. 

In  the  opening  lines  to  Shakespeare's  play, 
"Richard  m."  It  says: 
Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  discontent. 

Made  glorious  stimmer  by  that  sun  of  York. 

Friends,  was  1973  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content? With  Mr.  Kixon's  mandate  dissolved, 
a  Vlca-Praaklent  convicted  as  a  felon,  three 
ex-cai>inat  oOloen  tmdar  indictment,  a  Mid- 
dle Bast  crtals  aggravated  by  Presidential  In- 
action and  OoogTMBlonal  apathy,  and  that 
energy  crUls,  threatening  to  wreck  our  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  even  .  .  our  way  of  life? 

Many  believe  so.  But  I  would  point  to  those 
who  are  discontented,  to  those  who  are  cold 
and  thread -bare  this  winter  that  It  was  the 
very  machinery,  that  same  Constitution  that 
la  being  challenged,  brought  to  light  our 
present  problems.  Yes,  It  is  the  Constitution 
that  keeps  us  free. 

For  over  two  centuries,  Americans  have 
been  engaged  in  a  self-conscious  search  for  a 
way  to  behave.  In  the  process,  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  Ann 
Landers,  they  have  aped  the  examples  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  . . .  the  Beatles.  They  have 
embraced  temperance,  and  then  fought  pro- 
hibition. They  have  clung  to  the  Puritan 
ethic  .  .  .  and  then  . . .  they  endorsed  the  pill. 
But  one,  one  constant  factor  In  the  American 
behavorlal  pattern  Is  an  abiding  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  and  a  determination  to 
keep  our  government  under  that  Constitu- 
tion a  nation  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 

The  American  people  now  realize  that  we 
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must  never  again  let  ourselves  be  deluded  by 
self-indulgence  to  the  point  where  our  way 
of  life  hangs  on  mere  promises.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  our  Constitution  has  been  ne- 
glected and  torn  apart — the  time  Is  now  for 
us  to  Join  together  as  a  nation,  as  a  people, 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  put  them  together— 
by  laws,  and  not  by  men. 

It  Is  on!y  through  the  Constitution  that 
remedies  will  come.  And  once  again  we  shall 
see  that  long,  glorious  summer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  shine  brightly  on  our  rule 
of  law  Like  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  see  the  truth,  eye 
to  eye.  and  face  to  face.  For  there  Is  one  thing 
that  the  American  people  will  always  rlae  to. 
and  extend  their  hand  to  .  .  .  and  that  U  the 
truth  of  Justice,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace. 

In  closing.  I  think  the  word*  of  the  late 
John  Fltagerald  Kennedy  are  very  apropos 
In  this  present  Constitutional  crisis: 

Neither  complacency  nor  ronformity  will 
do.  Neither  fanatic*  nor  falnthacuted  are 
needed.  Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed 
confidence  In  oiu-  cause  .  .  .  This  ...  Is  a  time 
for  courage,  for  challenge. 


FACTSHEET  ON  PARTIAL  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  AUTO  EMISSIONS  CON- 
TROLS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NTW    nAMPSHIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers conskler  their  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  energy  bill 
hcton  the  Hot»e  on  Wednesday,  May  1, 
to  suspend  auto  emissions  controls  re- 
quirements for  the  geographical  areas 
in  the  United  States  with  no  auto  emis- 
slons-zelated  air  p«Uiitloo,  It  la  beU>ful 
to  have  before  ihem  a  general  factsheet 
for  ready  reference.  This  is  particolarly 
Important  in  anticipation  of  some  rather 
serious  misrepresentations  that  will  be 
predictably  made  In  the  course  of  debate 
by  proponents  of  continuation  of  the 
hugely  expensive  and  totally  unneces- 
sary overkill  in  the  present  far  too 
stringent  standards  of  the  1970  clean  air 
law  as  it  relates  to  light- duty  automotive 
vehicles. 

The  above-mentioned  factsheet 
follows: 

Qknesal  Factshekt 

1.  The  amendiaent  ptxiposea  suqwnslon  oX 
emissions  reqalreiaenta  on  Ught-duty  ve- 
hicles until  September  30,  1977.  How  many 
cars  will  be  aSected? 

Answer:  Approximately  70  percent  of  all 
new  cars  manuf act\u«d  60  days  after  passage 
and  a  substantial  number  of  older  cars 
already  on  the  road  that  may  legally  be 
modified  by  dealers  to  achieve  greater  mile- 
age and  economy. 

2.  Whose  cars  are  affected? 

Answer:  Itioee  belonging  to  persons  resi- 
dent outside  of  thirteen  air  quality  regiom 
the  boundaries  of  which  must  be  designated 
by  the  EPA  administrator  within  60  days 
after  passage. 

3.  Will  this  Impair  air  quality  or  mess  up 
the  clean  air  of  the  non-air  quality  regions? 

Answer:  Not  In  the  slightest.  Moat  of  the 
United  States  has  no  significant  air  pollu- 
tion from  automobile  emissions  that  ad- 
versely affects  public  health.  The  winds  blow, 
the  air  moves,  the  rains  fall.  The  emissions 
are  not  cumulative.  They  are  dispersed  and 
they  do  not  exist  In  quantities  that  make 
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people  .-sick  or  impair  their  required  air  qual- 
ity except  In  heavy  concentrations  and  these 
areas  are  specified  as  "air  quality  regions". 

4    Will  it  save  gasoline? 

.Answer:    In   the    billions   of   gallons  each 

5.  Will  it  save  money? 

Answer:  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
rosts  to  consumers  In  what  they  must  pay 
!cr  their  cars  (approximately  $314  per  car) 
un<i  for  their  operation  thereafter. 

6.  Can  the  automobile  industry  live  with 
what  amovuits  to  a  two  car  standard? 

Answer:  Yes;  the  industry  will  make  two 
types  of  cars,  one  with  emissions  controls 
and  the  other  without.  This  assembly  line 
technique  is  not  unduly  burdensome. 

7.  Can  automobile  dealers  live  with  the  re- 
quirement? 

Answer:  Yes;  persons  (customers)  v.111  pur- 
chase the  same  number  of  cars  but  residents 
outside  of  air  quality  repions  will  mostly 
purchase  cars  without  emissions  controls 
because  they  will  cost  less  and  operate  more 
inexpensively. 

8.  What  Is  to  prevent  persons  who  reside 
in  air  quality  regions  from  going  to  dealers 
with  enUsfiiona  tree  cara  and  buying  one? 

Answer:  This  is  a  criminal  misdemeanor 
\inder  the  amendment  punishable  by  fine  and 
iraprlsonnient. 

9.  What  wiU  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
uMBt  on  the  gas  sUortage? 

Answer:  It  will  cut  it  virtually  In  half  (or 
at  present  levels  eliminate  it  eutlrely).  Un- 
der the  amendment  persons  owning  earlier 
model  cars  may  have  them  modified  by  pro- 
fessional exjjerts  to  mcrease  tlrelr  gas  mile- 
age. This  l9  prohibited  by  dealers  under  exist- 
ing law.  Mantials  of  instruction  on  this  will 
ba  prsp»red  and  furnished  to  dealers  by 
manufacturers. 

lOi.  Whad;  savlnipa  in  gas  mileage  is  involved 
ill  terms  of  present  eaia  and  nsw  cars  yet  to 
b«  manufafitured? 

Answer:  BPA  Itself  eeUmatea  the  overall 
fuel  penalty  under  the  1974  standards  ranges 
downward  from  18',  on  larger  cars  to  an 
overall  average  exceeding  10  percent.  70';  of 
new  cars  wHl  harve  no  fuel  penalty  because 
they  will  have  no  emtesiona  controls.  Older 
cacB  may  be  modified  at  Indlvidnal  owners 
o|itLan.  Net  gas  savings  at  least  one  gallon  in 
ten.  and  lu  some  Instances  mtich  more. 

11.  What  about  the  In-and-out  traffic  into 
air  quality  regions  of  cars  without  emissions 
controls? 

Answer:  It  will  not  sigrrtflcantly  adversely 
affect  the  air  quality  in  those  tegiona  be- 
caaiBe  the  tn^Be  in  aaul  out  is  not  that 
heMvy,  U  ranges  lEona  2-6  percent. 

la.  WtMit  about  the  msqulty  between  per- 
sons who  live  in  such  regioiis  and  those 
who  live  outside  of  them  is  terms  of  what 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  cars? 

Answer:  Why  require  the  entire  nation 
to  bear  the  hugely  energy  wasting  burden 
that  is  a  problem  only  in  a  small  part  of  the 
country?  When  a  person  moves  from  an  air 
quality  region  to  an  unrestricted  area  he 
may  acquire  an  emissions  control  free  ve- 
hicle if  he  desires.  Similarly  when  the  re- 
verse applies  the  additional  cost  is  part  of 
the  price  of  maintaining  clean  air  standards 
in  the  controlled  region.  There  is  little  sense, 
for  example,  in  requiring  all  of  thf;  residents 
of  the  entire  State  of  North  Dakota  to  pur- 
oha.se  emissions  control  equipped  cars  when 
ll:e  area  has  no  emissions  co.itrol  related 
air  pollution.  Multiplied  natlcnwide  the  en- 
ergy cost  of  such  a  requirement  becomes 
both  ridiculous  and  energy  wasteful  to  a 
point  deserving  of  the  rising  public  criticism 
Tliat  prevails  in  the  United  States  on  this 
snutter  at  this  hour. 


POOR  GOLIATH 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THI,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  months,  there  have  been  some  harsh 
things  said  about  our  top  oil  companies, 
and  in  recent  days,  angry  rhetoric  has 
grown  even  rougher.  People  are  accusing 
them  of  overcharging  the  public,  mak- 
ing tax-exempt  fortunes  at  consumer 
expense,  creating  shortages,  and  driving 
little  competitors  out  of  business.  How 
people  can  say  such  nasty  things  about 
these  fine,  public-spirited  fellows  is  be- 
yond me.  It  is  about  time  we  stopped 
picking  on  them  and  understood  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  So  let  us  look  be- 
hind the  80-cent-per-gallon  prices  at  the 
pump  for  some  truth. 

First  of  all.  we  have  to  dismiss  out  of 
hand  the  nasty  things  revealed  in  previ- 
ous months.  Forget  about  the  fact  that 
major  oil  companies,  at  least  the  top  22 
of  them,  made  $9.1  biUion  after  paying 
minimal  Federal  income  taxes  last  year, 
an  increase  of  53  percent  over  1972.  And 
forget  about  predictions  that  these  prof- 
its win  rise  even  higher  in  the  coming 
year.  Forget  about  recent  first  quarter 
profit  figures  released,  showing  that 
ever>'  day  in  every  way  the  big  oil  outfits 
are  making  more  and  more. 

We  have  got  to  understand  that  Exxon, 
for  example,  had  every  right  to  an- 
nounce earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  of  $7U5  million,  a  gain  of  38.8  per- 
cent. And  the  average  person  has  the 
right  to  suffer  as  a  i^olt.  Texaco  has  a 
right  to  register  an  ev^i  higher  jump  in 
its  eaiTiings,  showing  an  increase  of  123.2 
percent.  Gulf,  poor  downtrodden  souls 
that  they  are.  scored  a  78  percent  rise  in 
profits.  Standard  of  Indlmia,  or  Amoco, 
made  $219  mtllinn  in  profits  in  the  first 
quarter,  up  dl  percent  from  last  year's 
naatching  quarter. 

As  for  any  insrates  among  America's 
coBBumers,  you  can  just  swallow  hard 
and  Iceep  your  complainta  to  yourself, 
because  ail  indications  pMnt  to  even 
faster  price  hikes  foe  all  kinds  of  energy, 
whatever  its  source.  And  rememtaer  that 
in  whatever  fojrm  you  get  your  power,  it 
is  probably  controlled  by  the  same  com- 
panies who  put  a  tiger  in  your  tank. 

If  coal  costs  more,  remember  major 
coal  companies  are  controlled  by  major 
oil  companies.  If  natural  gas  costs  more, 
remember  that  oil  companies  own  and 
operate  most  natural  gas  wells  and  dis- 
tribution systems.  There  are  a  few  cruel 
doubters  who  even  claim  they  own  and 
operate  a  few  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  one  which  sets  gas  prices.  But 
we  do  not  really  believe  that;  do  we? 
Those  nice  fellows  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  just  keep  trying  to  raise 
natural  gas  rates  because  they  think  big 
oil  and  gas  companies  deserve  a  fair  rate 
of  return  at  consumer  expense.  After  all. 
what  is  a  price  hike  of  a  few  pennies 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead?  A  1-cent  raise  only 
means  a  $200  million  hike  in  utility  bills 
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for  40  million  U.S.  liomes  hc.Jted  with 
pas.  That  is  not  much;  L<;  it? 

We  know  those  fellows  are  honest  lie- 
cause  the  Federal  Enerei  Office.  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Sa'Ahill.  told  us  so.  So  it 
must  be  true.  Mr.  Sawhill.  ne-.v  EEC  Se^d. 
has  told  us  disastrou.s  fuel  price  LevtL.  n!' 
today  are  legitimate  and  good  for  us  He 
says  they  pay  off  in  Liicreased  aiiiiplies. 
even  though  Goverr.ment  figures  ahaw 
this  ain't  necessarily  so.  But  once  tJie 
embargo  was  called  off.  all  of  a  sudcen 
the  lines  were  gone.  Where  did  ihey  go? 
How  come  the  big  oil  boys  found  all  that 
pas  and  oil  all  of  a  sudden.  Coincideiice. 
I  gues."^.  Now  Mr.  Sawhill  says  we  ore 
going  to  ha\e  to  pay  at  least  5  cents 
more  per  gallon  of  gas.  Some  people 
might  say  he  was  encoui-aglng  big  oil 
to  raise  prices  that  high  immediately 
But  we  would  not  say  it.  because  we 
think  he  is  a  nice  fellow. 

He  opposes  a  Consumer  Energy  .^ct. 
which  would  among  other  things  create 
a  Federal  Energy  Corporation,  which 
some  unfair  oil  industry  critics  claim 
would  create  a  yardstick  against  which 
to  mea6Ui"e  oil  company  pei-formance. 
We  are  making  him  feel  like  a  lion  in 
a  den  of  Daniels. 

As  for  the  consumer,  .lust  drne  up  co 
the  pump,  pay  your  60  cents  plus  per 
gallon  and  shut  up.  Do  not  you  know 
big  oil  monopolies  need  all  that  extra 
money  to  look  for  more  oil?  Tou  are 
thinking  tliey  are  really  just  taking  it, 
for  profits  and  dividends  and  huge  sal- 
aries for  their  oflieers.  Shame  on  you. 
How  could  you  think  such  a  thing.  Ex- 
xon is  only  declaring  a  measly  $3  15 
per  share  dividend  on  each  share  of  com- 
mon stock  and  is  paying  its  top  man 
close  to  a  mere  million  dollars  annually 
in  salary.  How  can  you  begrudge  'Jiote 
poor  fellows  these  tini  rewards? 

Take  away  their  tax  piefeiences  like 
the  foreign  tax  ci-etiit  and  depletion  al- 
lowance? Sacrilege.  Another  outrageou-^ 
proposal  like  that  and  we  may  have 
to  tear  up  your  ci-edlt  card.  Ttrm  around 
and  face  the  wall.  Not  another  word. 
Next  thing  yon  know  you  will  be  blam- 
ing Congress  for  not  doing  something 
about  oil  tax  p^i^'ileges  enjoyed  by  the 
big-  oil  giants.  Or  >-ou  will  e\en  blame 
the  President  for  vetoing  the  bill  Con- 
gress passed  rolling  back  oil  prices. 
Shame. 

Nothing  is  sacred  anymore,  I  am 
afraid.  Why.  next  they  will  be  tilling  u< 
that  the  Tooth  Faii-y  does  not  exist  or 
that  the  President's  anti -inflation  policy 
is  a  failure. 


HAVERHILL  INDEPENDENT  .•\RT1CLE 
LAUDS  JOHN  T.  SULLIVAN  FOR 
EXEMPLARY  SERVICE  TO  VETS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

Of     MA^S.\CHl-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  the  press  has  been  full  of 
stories  about  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  its  neglect  of 
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the  young  men  who  fought  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict. 

There  is  ample  cause  for  this  critici3|n. 
But,  fortunately,  there  are  cases  whjre 
veterans  are  getting  good  service.  John 
T.  Sullivan,  the  veterans'  service  offiSer 
in  Haverhill,  Mass..  is  but  one  examjle 
of  how  a  good  man  can  do  the  job  w^ll. 
with  compassion  and  effectiveness. 

I  hope  that  the  VA  can  find  more  Jofin 
T.  Sullivans  and  it  is  with  commencla- 
tion  for  his  efforts  that  I  insert  into  ^e 
Record  this  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Haverhill  Independent,  on  Februarv  !|8. 
1974; 

The.   .\f:ia.Krip    \'i-ihR\N 
(Bv   W,M  c:  I 

For  many  year.s  the  veterun  of  World  VVa^I, 
II.  Korea  and  Vietnam  has  been  .sadly  Bje- 
gleoted  m  that  the  Congress  ha.s  failed  ^o 
pro\  ide  the  many  iiece:ssarv  benefits  due  ito 
the  men  who  gave  their  live.s  freely  apd 
served  their  country  honorably.  All  thi.s  vfas 
done  when  they  were  called  up  to  help  ifrie 
peoples  in  otlier  various  parts  of   the  wol^d 

The  writer,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,j  is 
ereatly  and  deeplv  concerned  It  i.s  high  ti|»ie 
th.it  the  many  veterans  tie  made  aware  lof 
how  to  obtain  benefit,'!  rightfully  due  th«^. 

There  are  veterans'  organizations  who  h^ve 
done  very  efflcieut  work  in  helping  memtjfrs 
get  some  benefits  due  them,  through  th^ir 
service  officers.  While  other  veteran  s  groups 
have  failed  to  provide  the  inforinatlDii 
needed   on   how   to   obtain   benefits.  ] 

What  Is  needed  is  men  who  have  the  coji- 
tacts  with  the  Veteran's  Administration 
Hataerhlll,  Is  Indeed  fortunate  In  having  Jo!>n 
T  Sullivan  as  Veterans  Service  Officer.  Svilll- 
van,  a  past  commander  of  the  V  F.W.  a^d 
also  the  guiding  light  for  tlie  reknown  Buj^e 
and  Drum  Corps.  Is  one  who  for  many  ye|(rs 
has  had  compassion  for  the  veteran,  ||is 
small  staffed  office,  25  Keiioza  A\e  ,  has  d<>ie 
an  outstanding  Job  in  giving  all  and  :ln 
easing  the  veteran's  plight  He  Is  obtainfcig 
what  Is  rightfully  due  them  The  writer's  Ex- 
perience with  Sullivan  has  been  most  fijl- 
filllng.  His  cooperative  spirit  has  culminated 
many  almost  impossible  cases.  '< 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  the  writer's  belief 
that  Svilllvan's  understanding  of  the  plight 
of  the  many  veterans,  has  definitely  been  a 
deciding  factor  which  has  proved  beneflclkl 
to  the  "O.I.  Joe."  All  veterans  would  be  wl^e 
to  contact  the  Veterans'  Service  Center  p|- 
gardlng  their  problems.  Time  will  show  tlje 
public  that  his  office  Is  going  all  out  for  1^1 
veterans. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  having  |o 
do  with  the  neglected  veteran.  The  secoup 
article  will  be  forthcoming. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SHICK  LABORATORIES  TREAT  AL- 
COHOL AND  NICOTINE  ADDIC- 
TION 
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HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  unique 
and  successful  treatment  of  alcohol  and 
nicotine  addiction  has  been  introduced 
b.v  the  Shirk  Laboratories  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  method  used  to  treat  alcoholism  is 
termed  "aversion  therapy"  whereby  the 
patient  learns  to  relate  his  drinking  v.  ith 
unpleasantness.  This  treatment  has 
proven  so  succes.'^ful  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  use  this  same  therapy  on 
nicotine  addiction.  Once  again  it  met  with 
overwhelming  success.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, more  than  60,000  people  have  re- 
ceived help  and  support  from  the  Shick 
Centers. 

Shick  Laboratories  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  its  effort  to  control  and  elim- 
inate the  health  problems  that  are  as- 
.sociatcd  with  alcohol  and  nicotine  addic- 
tion. I  commend  them  for  the  outstand- 
ing results  that  have  come  from  their 
associated  centers.  I  am  certain  that  the 
splendid  public  service  they  are  providing 
will  continue  to  expand  to  other  hospitals 
serving  communities  throughout  the 
country. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    MONTH: 
WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


HON,  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  people  have  learned,  there  is 
little  substance  behind  the  President's 
promises  and  rhetoric.  One  area  where 
this  has  become  tragically  clear  is  that 
of  senior  citizens.  As  Max  Manes,  chair- 
man of  Seniors  for  Adequate  Social  Se- 
curity and  a  constituent  of  mine,  pointed 
out  In  the  following  letter,  senior  citizens 
should  not  be  duped  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Manes'  letter  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  April  24,  1974: 


Senior  Citizens 

I  understand  that  May,  1974.  will  be  desig- 
nated by  President  Nlxon  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month  "  this  year,  rather  than  "Senior 
Citizens  Month."  as  previously. 

The  change  reminds  me  of  a  Jules  FeifTer 
cartoon  In  which  the  character  Is  first  re- 
ferred to  as  "poor."  then  "needy,  "  then  "de- 
prived, "  and  finally  as  "disadvantaged  " — end- 
ing with  the  character  saying  that,  although 
he  still  doesn't  have  a  dime,  he  has  acquired 
a  rich  vocabulary. 

I  wonder  if  the  change  was  made  because 
seniority  calls  for  respect  and  special  consid- 
eration, and  Implies  a  certain  dignity.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  may  have  been  fearful  that  senior 
citizens  could  get  the  wrong  idea  and  feel 
there  entitled  to  something. 

Max  Manfs 


ISRAELS  26TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1974 

Ml".  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  people  of  Israel  on  this,  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

The  years  that  have  intervened  since 
May  14,  1948,  when  the  establishment  of 
tlie  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Rreat  Israeli  statesman,  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  have  been  years  of  progress  and 
years  of  continued  trial  and  testing. 

Desert  and  swamp  have  been  re- 
claimed. Cities  and  universities  have 
been  built.  A  nation  and  a  people  have 
toiled,  have  moved  ever  forward,  despite 
the  constant  struggle  to  survive  in  the 
face  of  continued  opposition,  constant 
harassment  and  the  open  belligerence 
of  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Yet,  each  succeeding  anniversary,  de- 
spite adversity,  finds  Israel  stronger,  her 
people  more  determined  and,  hopefuUy. 
her  future  more  secure. 

I  salute  Israel  and  her  courageous 
people  on  this  26th  anniversary.  I  extend 
to  them  my  warm  best  wishes  and  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  word  which  is  the 
traditional  greeting  in  Israel — Shalom, 
or  in  English — ^peace,  shall  become  for 
them  a  reality. 
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MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
tiini  under  sjxxiiicu  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100/20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  =  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  parricuhr  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    39.5    and    50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  \  hrin  ns  durmi: 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negative<;  arc  to  be  avoided. 
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CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVed/iesrfof/,  May  /,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robert  W.  Jackson, 
First  Reformed  Church,  Hawthorne,  N.J., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  c&lled  us  to 
the  demanding  responsibilities  in  this 
Chamber,  and  who  provides  the  talent 
and  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  each 
clay's  work  and  decision,  bless  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  duties  in 
this  House,  where  Your  hand  has  so 
often  inspired  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  You  have 
provided  us  a  foundation  of  law  and  the 
proper  response  of  a  man  to  man.  Now, 
by  our  decisions,  may  we  respond  to  You 
out  of  a  sense  of — 

Humility,  accepting  Your  sovereignty 
over  all  human  living; 

Fasting,  accepting  Your  example  of 
sacrifice  and  giving  as  the  prerequisite 
to  Your  prevailing  food  to  all  men; 

Prayer,  which  is  our  attitude  of  trust 
and  dep>endence  upon  You  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal . 

So  bless  ujs  all,  in  the  name  of  our  re- 
demptive God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annctunces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REV.  ROBERT  W.  JACKSON 

<Mr.  ROE  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deep  appreciation  to  today's  visit- 
ing host  chaplain.  Rev.  Robert  W.  Jack- 
son, for  the  quality  and  richness  of  his 
eloquent  and  inspirational  contribution 
to  our  deliberations  this  day  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Reverend  Jack:son  Is  the  pastor  of  our 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Hawthorne, 
which  is  located  in  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  State  of  New  Jersey.  He. 
his  good  wife,  and  two  children  Joined  us 
from  the  State  of  New  York  in  July  1973. 
During  this  past  year  they  have  truly 
endeared  themselves  to  the  church  con- 
gregation and  the  people  of  our  district. 
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He  has  inspired  us  by  his  prayer  and  good 
example  as  a  leading  citizen  and  most 
respected  member  of  our  clergy.  He  has 
served  in  the  vanguard  of  our  CMnmunity 
as  adviser  and  coimsellor  in  many  chari- 
table and  civic  endeavors. 

We  are  indeed  honored  by  his  presenta- 
tion and  want  to  share  with  him,  his  wife. 
and  his  children  the  great  pride  we  have 
in  his  distinguished  and  dedicated  life- 
time of  outstanding  service  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious,  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual enrichment  of  our  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 


NO  MORE  MR.  NICE  GUY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  Nixon  transcripts  being  released, 
we  are  privy  to  a  conversation  which  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1972  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  chilling  of  state- 
ments that  could  possibly  be  made  by 
the  President.  In  talking  about  the 
White  House  "enemies,"  he  said: 

I  want  the  moet  comprehensive  notes  on 
all  those  who  tried  to  do  hb  In.  They  didn't 
have  to  do  It  .  .  .  They  are  asking  for  It  and 
they  are  going  to  get  It.  We  have  not  used 
the  power  In  the  first  four  years,  ae  you 
know.  We  have  never  used  It. 

We  have  not  used  the  bureau  (the  FBI) 
and  we  have  not  used  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment but  things  are  going  to  change  now. 
And  they  are  either  going  to  do  It  right  or  go. 

Then  his  counsel  John  Dean  re- 
sponded : 

What  an  exciting  proepect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  caimot  help  but  find 
this  conversation  reminiscent  of  those 
undoubtedly  conducted  in  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and 
Italy  in  the  1930's. 

The  tag  line  to  this  conversation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Dean  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind  Is:  "Prom 
now  on  It's  no  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy."  This 
might  be  amusing  if  tiie  attitude  demon- 
strated by  the  President  toward  critics 
were  not  so  frightening.  But,  it  is  too 
serious  for  that  and  we  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  this  aspect  of  the  Fhresident's 
character  has  been  unveiled. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  3062  DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  ui^animous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  S.  3062.  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER  L«:  there  ob:ect;o;i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection,  ^ 


AMENDING  CERTAIN  LAWS 
AFFECTING  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill 
fH.R.  9293)  to  amend  certain  laws  af- 
fecting the  Coast  Guard,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foDows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  all  after  line  12  o\er 
to  and  including  line  3  on  page  5 

Page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  ■'(ID"  and  In- 
sert "(10)  ". 

Page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "21"  and  l.isert 
•'(11)". 

Page  5,  strike  out  line  17  and  t.he  mat- 
ter following. 

Page  6.  line  18,  strike  out  "(C*"  and  Insert 
■■(B)". 

Page  6,  line  20,  strike  out  "(IS)'"  and  in- 
sert "(12)  ". 

Page  6,  line   1,  strike  out  ■'il4)' 
sert  '■(13)" 

Page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "'15)' 
sert  "(14)  ". 

Page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "(16)' 
sert  "(15)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  variotis  changes  proposed 
in  HJl.  9293,  would  affect  the  Coast 
Guard's   authority   relating   to   aids    to 
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marilime  navigation,  to  Coast  Guard 
personnel  matters  concerniof  booaing, 
promo^lin.  .tbe  £oas(  Guatd  Q^erve, 
and  ttieCol^t  Guard  Auxiliaxy.  ibd  en- 
aot  Ibto  permanent  legLsl^Hbn  ,^rtain 
provtelons  which  now  ftppcnar  axmually 
In  appropriations  bills.  These  provisions 
are  related  to  the  continuing  availabil- 
ity of  construction  funds. 

The  bill  contains  three  amendments  to 
update  and  expand  Coast  Guard  aids  to 
navigation  authority.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  sections  83  (which  makes 
it  unlawful  to  establish  aids  to  naviga- 
tion without  Coast  Guard  authority » .  85 
(which  authorizes  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Department  to  regulate  aids  to  maritime 
navigation  on  flxed  structures),  and  86 
(which  authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to 
mark  obstructions)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  extends  the  Coast  Guard's 
Jurisdiction  under  those  sections  to  addi- 
tional waters  within  and  without  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Sections  83  and  85  changes  Involve  the 
extension  of  jurisdiction  to  the  high  seas 
for  persons  and  Instrumentalities  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  internal  waters  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  which  are 
not  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  Coast  Guard  does  not  seek 
authority  to  establish  aids  to  navigation 
in  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  navi- 
gable waters.  However.  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  Coast  Gtiard  to  be  able  to  exercise 
regtilatory  control  over  any  aids  to  navi- 
gation established  In  those  waters  con- 
sistent with  their  safety  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1971. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  86 
would  make  that  section  parallel  to  sec- 
tion 81  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 
Under  section  81,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
general  authority  to  establish  aids  to 
navigation  t>eyond  the  navigable  waters 
in  waters  above  the  Continental  Shelf. 
This  Includes  the  marking  of  obstruc- 
tions. 

The  extension  of  section  86  U  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  recover 
the  cost  of  marking  obstructions  In 
those  waters  beyond  the  territorial  sea. 

The  amendments  In  the  bOl  to  sections 
214,  283.  285,  and  288,  of  tlUe  14,  United 
States  Code,  deal  with  situational  and 
legal  problems  that  have  developed  In 
recent  years  with  officer  persoimel  as  a 
result  of  experiences  with  previous  re- 
visions of  Coast  Guard  personnel  laws. 
These  include  anomalies  such  as  reduc- 
tions In  pay  after  promotions,  denial 
of  retirement  after  20  years  service 
because  of  a  10-year  requirement  of 
commissioned  service,  and  a  reduction  In 
career  life  because  of  selection  for  early 
promotion. 

The  amendments  to  sections  650  and 
657,  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relate 
to  the  continuing  availability  of  con- 
struction funds,  and  for  payment  of  con- 
fidential Investigative  expenses.  These 
latter  two  are  the  result  of  past  congres- 
sional requests  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
permanent  legislation  to  replace  substan- 
tive provisions  which  Inappropriately 
appear  in  appropriations  bill. 
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The  amendment  to  sections  760  and 
832,  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  would 
jDrovitj^  greater  protection  to  members 
Of  tbf  Clta«t  Quard  Auxiliary  when  per- 
foixning  doty  fot  the  Coast  Guard.  Thl« 
Includes  Increases  In  dlsaWlity  beneflte 
and  Injury  and  death  benefits  for  acci- 
dents which  occur  traveling  to  and  from 
assigned  duties. 

The  proposed  new  section  765  of  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  would  permit 
enlistment  of  Reserve  members  with  a 
minimxmi  of  interruption  in  their  full- 
tkne  schooling.  Tills  would  be  aocom* 
plished  by  authorizing  the  Coast  Guard 
to  split  the  4-month  initial  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  required  by  section  511(d)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  This  would 
l)ermlt  the  training  of  new  members  of 
the  Reserve  without  interrupting  their 
education.  This  additional  flexibUity 
will  be  of  help  to  the  Coast  Guard  in 
reducing  the  recniiting  problems  the 
service  is  now  facing  in  the  no -draft 
environment. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  relinquish  to 
a  State  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  lands  under  his  con- 
trol in  that  State.  This  amendment  is 
necessitated  by  a  situation  that  has 
arisen  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
New  London,  Conn.  Within  the  Academy 
grounds  there  aire  two  plots  of  land 
which  are  subject  to  exclusive  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  These  areas  are  in  the  more 
populous  sections  of  the  Academy  reser- 
vation and,  within  those  8ireas,  State  and 
mmilclpal  criminal  statutes  and  common 
law  do  not  apply.  While  the  Coast  Guard 
considers  it  desirable  on  occasion  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  New  London  PoUce 
Department  within  these  areas,  they,  the 
police,  are  prohibited  from  entering  or 
assisting  Academy  offldals  by  the  fact 
that  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  exists 
in  these  areas.  This  amendment  permits 
a  solution  to  that  problem. 

The  total  budget  implications  for  this 
proposal  will  be  less  than  $26,000  for 
1974.  and  can  be  absorbed  within  avail- 
able fimds. 

During  2  days  of  hearings  held  on  this 
bill  on  July  31,  and  August  1,  1973.  Coast 
Guard  witnesses  testifled  that  the  legis- 
lation would  be  beneficial  to  the  service 
in  terms  of  both  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. There  were  no  witnesses  opposed  to 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1973. 1  urge  the  House  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments  and  move 
this  legislation  to  the  President's  desk, 
in  view  of  the  benefits  It  will  have  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LBOI8LATION  TO  PROHIBIT  RE- 
CORDINGS UNKNOWN  TO  PAR- 
TICIPANTS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
utterly  appalled  that  there  has  been  a 


practice  of  taping  conversations  with 
the  President  io  the  White  House  under 
the  lata  President  Kennedy,  the  late 
Pl^l^e^t  Johnson,  and  present  Presl- 
da|it  Ki^(»  without  letting  people  talking 
wi|h-  t^  PrealdoBt  know  beforehand 
that  they  were  being  recorded.  Whether 
motivated  by  a  dedication  to  preserva- 
tion of  a  historical  record  or  not,  it 
smacks  of  unfairness  and  deceit  to  make 
such  recordings  without  the  prior  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  participants.  When 
this  is  extended  to  foreign  heads  of  state 
or  senator*  or  Members  of  Congress,  It 
becomes  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  simple  bill  to  prohibit  recording  con- 
versations with  a  President  without  the 
prior  knowledge  and  consent  of  partic- 
ipants, excepting,  of  course,  such  things 
as  press  conferences  or  meetmgs  where 
recordings  are  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge. 

This  reprehensible  practice  should  be 
prohibited  by  statute.  In  my  opinion 
such  a  prohibition  does  not  infringe  or 
constitutionally  impinge  on  executive 
privilege. 

My  bill  also  hsts  teeth  in  It.  It  pro- 
vides that  anyone  doing  this,  or  partic- 
ipating in  it  at  the  staff  level,  upon  con- 
viction thereafter  shall  permanently  lose 
entitlement  to  Federal  salary  or  benefits, 
Including  retirement  pay. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  proposal  at 
the  earliest  moment. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COMMTT- 
TEEON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1083)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  oonsideraiton. 

The    Clerk    read   the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Rxs.  loes 

Reaolved,  That  the  foUowtng -named  Mem- 
ber be.  and  la  hereby  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ifarlne  and 
Fisheries:  Robert  J.  I^gomarstno. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  POR- 
EION  COMMERCE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1084)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  conslderatloD. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rm.  1084 

Reaotped.  Tluit  the  fcAowlng-named  Ifam- 
ber  be,  and  la  hereby  ilartia  a  aaamber  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poveign 
Oommeroe:  BdwaM  B.  Martigm 

The  resolution  waa  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oo 
the  table.   

ELBCnON  AS  MEMBER  OF  C!OM- 
MITTKE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  • 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1085)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1085 

Jteaoh>ed,  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  ta  hereby  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
ClaJr  W.  Btirgener. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1086)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rkb.  1086 
Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  la  hereby  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture:  Peter  A.  Peyser. 

The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caJl  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  196] 


Adams 

Gubser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Alexander 

Haley 

Rangel 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hanna 

Bees 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reid 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harsba 

Roberts 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hastings 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Rose 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Helstoskl 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

HlUls 

Sandman 

Clark 

Howard 

Seiberllng 

Oonyets 

Hudnut 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Gorman 

Koeen 

Stafrsers 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kemp   • 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Diggs 

Kluczynskl 

Stokes 

Dln«ell 

McSpadden 

Stubblefleld 

Drlnan 

Mllford 

Stuckey 

Plndley 

Murphy,  111. 

Teague 

Pish 

Myers 

Tleman 

Pulton 

Owens 

UdaU 

Qraaao 

Patman 

WUson. 

Gray 

Pepper 

Charles.  Tex 

GrtClths 

Pickle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
uith. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  AS  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  April  8.  1974,  I  was  absent 
and  missed  the  following  recorded  votes. 
For  the  Rkcors,  I  now  state  how  I  would 
have  voted  on  each  of  these  roUcalls: 

MONDAT,  APan.  8,  I9T4 

Rollcall  No.  149:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
12473  providing  for  a  nonbindmg  ad- 
visory referendum  by  the  registered  vot- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
construction  of  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 


hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic 
Center.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  150:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
12473  that  sought  to  delete  the  $14  mil- 
lion authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Eisenhower  Memorial  Center  and  to 
remove  the  congressional  oversight  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  151:  Passage  of  H.R. 
12473  to  establish  and  finance  a  bond 
sinking  fund  for  the  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Bicentennial  Civic  Cen- 
ter. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
TursDAY,  Apan.  9,  i97« 

Rollcall  No.  153:  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1018,  the  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
998  to  amend  the  House  rules.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  155 :  Amendment  to  House 
Resolution  998  to  strike  the  section  re- 
quiring at  least  40  Members  to  request  a 
recorded  vote  whenever  the  Chair  de- 
termines that  more  than  200  Members 
are  present.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  156:  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  998  amending  the  House 
Rules.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.    157:    Passage    of    H.R. 

14012  making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

WEONZSDAT,*  APSH.    10,  1S74 

Rollcall  No.  159:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
14013,  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  that  in- 
creased funds  for  comprehensive  man- 
power assistance  by  $150  million.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  160:  Amendment  to  "RR. 

14013  to  add  language  providing  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  child  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  161:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
14013  that  sought  to  strike  $230  million 
for  the  Postal  Service  fund.  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  162:  Amendment  to  H.R. 
14013  that  sought  to  reduce  all  funds 
appropriated  by  the  bill  by  5  percent.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  163:  Passage  of  H.R.  14013. 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  165:  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1029.  the  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  13113,  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

THnXSDAT,    APBH.     11.     1974 

Rollcall  No.  168:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
13113  that  sought  to  require  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  be  full  time.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

RoUcaUNo.  169:  Passage  of  H.R.  13113, 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
to  strengthen  the  regulation  of  futures 
trading,  to  bring  all  agricultural  and 
other  commodities  traded  on  exchanges 
imder  regulation.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  for  April  30, 1974, 
I  am  listed  as  "not  voting"  on  rollcall  No. 


195  making  appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  cer- 
tain departments,  independent  executive 
agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  commis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  was  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  time  and  cast  my 
vote  for  the  appropriation  and  I  desire 
to  have  the  Record  show  how  I  voted. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  195  of  April  30  I  am  recorded 
as  "not  voting."  I  was  present  and  voting 
for  passage  of  H.R.  14434.  the  energy  re- 
search appropriations  bill. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14368,  ENERGY  SUPPLY 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  COORDI- 
NATION ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1082  and  ask  for  its 
immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1083 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14368) 
to  provide  for  means  of  dealing  with  energy 
shortages  by  requiring  reports  with  respect  to 
energy  resources,  by  providing  for  temporary 
suspension  of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  qviestlon  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  jrteld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  making  in 
order  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

There  was  no  controversy  cm  this  reso- 
lution before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  it. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1082  Is 
the  nile  on  H.R.  14368,  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act.  It 
Is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  In  addition,  the  rule  makes  the 
committee  substitute  In  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  three  primary  purposes  of  this 
bill  are:  First,  to  permit  narrowly  de- 
fined variances  from  specific  clean  air 
requirements;  second,  to  grant  author- 
ity to  Increase  the  use  of  cotil  resources: 
and  third,  to  direct  the  Federal  EInergy 
Administrator  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  Nation's  energy  supply  situation. 

Following  the  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Act  earlier  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce began  work  on  a  new  energy  bill 
In  early  April  1974.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  consideration  the  committee  voted 
to  delete  from  the  energy  bill  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  alterations  of  clean  air 
requirements,  coal  conversion  and  energy 
Information  reports.  These  provisions 
were  then  Incorporated  Into  the  present 
bill,  H.R.  14368.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Intent  is  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  In  a  separate  bUl  those 
essential  parts  of  this  comprehensive 
package  on  which  there  Is  substantial 
agreement. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  to  be 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $35,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  following. 

Mr.  BOLXINO.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12993,  BROADCAST  LI- 
CENSE RENEWAL  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1080  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  reswl  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.   Rxa.    1080 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12993)  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  license  for  the  oper- 
ation of  broadcasting  stations  may  be  Issued 
and  renewed  for  terms  of  four  years,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendmenta  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1080 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  HJl.  12993,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  licensee  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  may 
be  issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  4 
years. 

H.R.  12993  requires  the  FCC  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  followed  by  broad- 
cast licensees  to  ascertain  the  needs, 
views,  and  Interests  of  residents  of  their 
service  area  for  purposes  of  their  broad- 
cast operations.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  in  determining  whether  a  broad- 
cast license  should  be  renewed,  the  PCC 
must  consider:  First,  whether  the  licen- 
see has  followed  the  prescribed  ascer- 
tainment procedures  during  the  preced- 
ing license  period;  and  second,  whether 
the  licensee's  broadcast  operations  dur- 
ing the  preceding  licensee  period  have 
been  substantially  responsive  to  the  as- 
certained needs,  views,  and  Interests  of 
residents  of  its  service  area. 

H.R.  12993  also  provides  that  appeals 
from  certain  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
FCC  Involving  a  broadcast  station  are 
to  be  taken  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  station  Is,  or 
Is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1080  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  12993. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

KATTONAL  BBOAOCASTTNO   STSTKMS   SLANTKD 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  this 
imanlmous-consent  request  to  speak  out 
of  order  because  some  of  my  remarks  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  this  bill.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  support  the 
rule,  and  I  support  the  bill.  I  would  have 
preferred  an  increase  of  the  term  for 
broadcast  licenses  to  5  years.  I  under- 
stand, however,  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  during  the  5-mlnute  rule  to  ex- 
tend the  same  for  5  years. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  most  of  the 
local  stations  in  this  country.  I  think  they 
are  very  fair  in  the  use  of  their  licenses. 
I  think  they  try  to  be  fair  in  reporting  on 
activities  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government,  just  to  men- 
tion a  few.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
thing  for  all  of  the  media  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6175,  AMENDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1079  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1079 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6175)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevloxis  ques- 
tion shall  bo  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAE^ER.  The  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1079 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HH.  6175,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  estahllahment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Agln^r. 

HJl.  6175  provides  for  the  carrying  out 
of  biomedical,  social  and  behavioral  re- 
search and  training  relating  to  the  ag- 
ing process  and  the  diseases  and  other 
special  problems  of  the  aged.  The  bUl 
also  establishes  a  new  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Aging. 

H.R.  6175  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  public  information  and  education 
programs  to  disseminate  the  findings  of 
the  Institute  and  all  other  relevant  in- 
formation which  may  assist  aU  Ameri- 
cans in  dealing  with  problems  associated 
with  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1079  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  6175. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statements  just  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  noted  before,  House 
Resolution  1079  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6175,  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act  of  1974.  This  Is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6175  is  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  on  Aging  as  part 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  new  Institute  would  conduct  and 
support  research  relating  to  the  aging 
process  and  carry  out  public  education 
programs  to  disseminate  the  findings  of 
the  Institute. 

With  regard  to  cost,  the  bill  contains 
no  new  authorization.  The  committee  re- 
port indicates  that  the  legislation  will  re- 
quire minimal  administration  costs  and 
"while  the  committee  cannot  estimate 
these  costs,  they  should  be  slight." 

Legislation  similar  to  H.R.  6175  was 
pocket  vetoed  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress. 
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The  committee  report  contains  letters 
from  both  HEW  and  OMB  opposing  an 
earlier  bill  similar  to  HJl.  617S.  The  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  bill  because  it 
would  create  a  new  institute,  duplicating 
work  which  is  already  being  done  by 
other  Institutes.  The  HEW  letter  points 
out  that  this  bUl  will  adversely  affect 
ongoing  aging  research  by  fragmenting 
existing,  well-integrated  research  efforts. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
prevloiis  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13053,  AMENDING  PDBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  TO  IM- 
PROVE NATIONAL  CANCER  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1081  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1081 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
13063)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  Improve  the  national  cancer  program 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  t<a  such 
program  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  and 
for  other  purpooes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ahaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bUl  shaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  nile.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1081 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1S06S. 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  would 
provide  new  authority  for  the  support  of 
the  national  cancer  program  through  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
with  the  time  being  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  would 
be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At  the  concluslan  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  would  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
would  then  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto,  to  final 
passage,  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  cancer  as  a 
devastating  Illness  Is  a  familiar  one.  Too 
many  American  families  have  felt  its 
tragic  effects.  Mine  has  too.  It  Is  appro- 
priate, ther^ore,  to  underscore  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation.  On  the  basis 
of  past  experience,  we  know  that  some 
655,000  Americans  will  develop  cancer 
in  1974,  and  that  well  over  50  percent  of 
that  number — 355,000 — will  die.  The 
second  leading  cause  of  death,  next  to 
heart  disease,  cancer  exacts  an  incalcul- 
able toll  In  siifferlng,  family  disruption, 
and  economic  loss.  Despite  this  grim 
scoreboard,  the  outiook  for  cancer  pa- 
tients Is  increasingly  becoming  one  of 
promising  hope.  One  out  of  every  three 
persons  who  now  have  cancer  can  expect 
to  be  alive  5  years  after  treatment.  It  Is 
reported  that  there  are  (XM  and  a  half 
million  Americans  who  have  had  cancer 
but  are  now  well.  Their  number  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Increased  by  at  least  an  ad- 
dltionsd  million  Americans  who  have 
been  treated  for  cancer  In  the  last  5  years 
and  are  expected  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Instrument  of  hope  is 
the  national  cancer  program.  Notable 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  two  prin- 
cipal areas  encompassed  by  the  program : 
Research  and  prevention.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  speed  the  development  of 
new  knowledge  by  Intensive  and  coordi- 
nated research  Involving  the  medical, 
biological,  chemical,  and  physical  sci- 
ences. At  the  same  time,  available  knowl- 
edge for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
cancer  is  being  disseminated  widely  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  by  means  of 
demonstration  and  education  projects. 
This  expanded,  intensified  and  coordi- 
nated fight  against  cancer  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 
That  act  enlarged  the  authority  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  health. 

It  Is  of  primary  importance  that  the 
momentum  of  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram be  maintained.  HJl.  13055  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  objective. 

While  Including  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  Improve  the  1971  Cancer  Act, 
the  proposed  legislation  basically  would 
extend  the  existing  program  through 
fiscal  year  1977.  It  would  authorize  a  to- 
tal of  $2,765  billion  for  the  3 -year  pe- 
riod. Of  that  sum,  $2,565  billion  would 
be  allocated  for  the  National  Cancer 
program,  and  $200  million  for  cancer 
control  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1081  in  order  that  HJl. 
13053  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  has 
made  a  very  comprehensive  statement. 
Rather  than  be  repetitious,  and  having 
no  requests  for  time 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Ohio  for  yielding  only  to 
note  and  observe  that  this  is  the  fourth 
rule  presented  in  about  20  minutes  that 
is  wide  open;  no  waivers  or  points  of 
order.  The  legislation  which  It  makes  in 
order  is  subject  to  amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  massive  atonement 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  its  errors  of 
omission  and  commission  In  the  past  is 
almost  unbearable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  12993)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations  may  be  Issued  suid  re- 
newed for  terms  of  4  years,  and  for  other 
purposes.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMITTEK  OF  TB>  WBOI^K 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  C^ommittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  12993,  with  Mr. 
Bevill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bllL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Stagcers)  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill)  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUemsoi 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12993 — the  Broad- 
cast License  Renewal  Act — ^like  almost 
every  oOier  Important  piece  of  legislation 
which  the  House  considers  reflects  nu- 
merous compromises.  As  such  it  will  prob- 
ably not  completely  satisfy  anyone.  Yet 
when  the  various  alternatives  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  It  is  a  good  bill.  One  which  should 
be  passed  by  the  House. 

The  bfU  was  drafted  and  introduced  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  under  its  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  .  Over  a  year  ago,  on  March 
14,  1973,  to  be  exact,  the  subccKnmlttee 
began  hearings  on  the  broadcast  license 
renewal  bills  which  were  pending  before 
the  committee.  There  were  115  such  bills 
sponsored  and  cosponsored  by  232  differ- 
ent Members  of  the  House.  Most  of  the 
bills  were  Identical.  These  bills  would 
have  given  broadcasters  5-year  licenses. 
In  addition,  they  would  have  assured  any 
broadcaster  that  his  license  would  be  re- 
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newed  If  he  showed  that  his  broadcast 
service  reflected  a  good  faith  effort  to 
serve  the  needs  and  Interests  of  his  area 
and  had  not  demonstrated  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  law  or  the  Commission's  regu- 
latlona.  Such  a  showing  under  these  bills 
would  have  assured  the  broadcaster  of 
renewal  even  If  he  had  the  only  broad- 
casting station  in  the  area  and  also  pub- 
lished the  only  newspaper. 

Sevonteea  dajra  ol  hearings  were  held 
on  the  legislAtion.  In  those  hearings  over 
60  vrltneflMs  appeared  and  testified.  A 
total  of  125  statements  were  placed  in 
the  hearing  record. 

Prom  this  the  subcommittee  developed 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House — HJl.  12993. 

Three  provisions  in  the  bill  have  raised 
some  controversy  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  Issues. 

rOTTK-TXAR  LICKirSK  TESM 

The  bill  would  establish  a  4-year  term 
for  broadcast  licenses.  Since  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927  the  maYimum  term  for  a 
broculcast  license  has  been  3  years.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  time  has  come  when 
an  increase  in  the  license  term  is  in 
order. 

Today  the  filing  of  a  license  renewal 
application  is  a  substantial  imdertaUng 
for  a  broadcaster.  I  understand  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  such  an  application  to 
run  several  thousand  pages.  The  proc- 
essing of  such  applications  involves  many 
man-hours  of  time  at  the  FCC.  By  in- 
creaolng  the  license  term  by  1  year  there 
would  be  a  substantial  lessening  of  these 
burdens  without  any  impairment  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  PCC  would  continue  to  wield  its 
power  to  levy  forfeitures,  order  early  re- 
newiJs,  Issue  cease-fuid-desist  orders  and 
revoke  licenses  which  would  permit  it  to 
deal  with  any  serloiis  breaches  of  the 
public  interest. 

Furthermore,  the  ascertainment  and 
negotiation  procedures  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  would  subject  the 
licensee's  broadcast  operations  to  more 
meaningful  scrutiny  by  persons  in  the 
licensee's  service  area. 

In  the  early  days  of  broadcasting  the 
total  investment  of  most  licensees  in 
plant  and  equipment  could  be  calctilated 
in  thousands  of  dollars.  Today,  in  the 
age  of  color  television,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, even  millions  of  dollars,  are  in- 
volved. These  investments  of  capital  are 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  wiUi  the  quality  of  broadcast 
service  which  they  expect  and  should  re- 
ceive. Adding  another  year  to  the  broad- 
cast license  term  should  make  It  easier 
for  licensees  to  obtain  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  build  the  plant  and  purchase  the 
equipment  necessary  to  provide  quality 
broadcast  service. 

Another  consideration  worth  noting. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  of  the  television 
frequency  assignments  which  have  not 
been  granted  to  applicants  most  are  in 
the  UHF  service.  For  reasons  not  per- 
tinent here  UHF  stations  are  the  least 
profitable  In  the  broadcasting  industry. 

As  long  as  these  frequencies  remain 
dark,  people  are  being  deprived  of  tele- 
vision broadcast  service.  Adding  a  year 
to  the  term  of  a  broadcast  license  should 
improve  the  viability  of  these  UHF  sta- 


tions. It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
as  a  result  of  this  provision,  applications 
will  be  filed  for  some  of  these  unused 
UHF  assignments. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  4-yefur  broadcast  license 
term  in  the  bill  should  be  adopted. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
increase  the  broadcast  license  term  to 
5  years.  I  am  opposed  to  this.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  either  warranted  or  wise  to 
provide  for  a  two-thirds  Increase  in  the 
term  of  broadcast  licenses  at  this  time. 

CXOSa    OWNKRSHIP 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  provision  of 
the  bill  which  has  apparently  caused 
some  concern  is  the  one  which  provides 
that  the  PCC  may  not,  in  a  proceeding 
for  the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license: 
First,  consider  the  ownership  interests 
or  official  connections  of  the  renewal 
applicant  in  other  stations,  other  com- 
munications media  or  other  businesses, 
generally  referred  to  as  "cross  owner- 
ship," or,  second,  consider  the  participa- 
tioo  of  ownership  in  the  maiia«:ement  of 
the  station  which  is  referred  to  as  "in- 
tegration of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment"; unless  the  Commission  has 
adopted  rules  thereon  and  given  the  re- 
newal applicant  a  reasonable  (H>portu- 
nity  to  conform  to  such  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  factors  are 
given  the  greatest  decisional  weight 
when  there  is  a  comparative  hearing 
for  the  Initial  grant  of  the  broadcast 
license.  But  once  the  license  has  been 
awarded  to  a  newspaper  or  to  a  person 
proposing  a  certain  level  of  integration 
of  ownership  and  management.  Is  it  fair 
at  a  subsequent  proceeding  for  renewal 
of  the  license  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
license  and  grant  It  to  a  challenger  on 
these  grounds? 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
when  the  profitability  of  television 
broadcasting  was  still  in  doubt,  television 
authorizations  were  literally  going  beg- 
ging. In  many  Instances  newspapers  filed 
for  ahd  obtained  television  broadcast  li- 
censes as  a  community  service.  If  they 
are  now  to  be  divested  of  these  licenses, 
I  thtnk,  that  the  least  that  should  be 
required  Is  that  It  be  done  pursuant  to 
rules  adopted  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment. 

Some  people  have  read  these  provi- 
sions as  completely  prohibiting  the  PCC 
from  considering  cross  ownership  and 
integration  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment In  a  renewal  proceeding.  This  is 
not  the  CMC.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  blU  is 
clear  that  the  PCC  may  adopt  rtiles  on 
these  matters  and  proceed  to  apply  the 
rules  in  renewal  proceedings.  In  fact, 
section  8(b)  of  the  bill  requires  the  PCC 
to  c<mclude  action  on  Its  docket  No. 
18110  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  IDocket  Vo. 
18110  is  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in 
which  the  proposed  rule  would  prohibit 
the  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaiper  from 
holing  a  broadcasting  license  for  a  sta- 
tion in  the  market  in  which  the  news- 
paper is  published. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  believes 
that  newspapers  should  not  be  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  broadcast  licenses 
on  a  case-by-case,  hlt-or-miss  basis.  The 


Anti-trust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  filed  petitions  to  deny  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licenses  held  by 
newspapers  in  Minneai>olis-St.  Paul, 
Dec  Moines,  and  St.  Louis.  It  failed  to 
meet  the  deadline  for  filing  such  a  i>eti- 
tion  against  renewal  of  a  broadcast  li- 
cense held  by  a  new^aper  published  in 
Milwaukee.  Restructuring  of  a  major 
industry  should  not  be  done  on  such  a 
hit  or  miss  basis.  If  It  Is  to  be  done  it 
should  be  done  in  an  orderly  fashion  on 
the  basis  of  rules  adopted  in  compliance 
with  prescribed  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

LOCAL  COX7RT8  OF  APPX&U 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  5  of  the  bill 
provides  that  appeals  from  decisions  and 
orders  of  the  PCC  rdatlng  to  broadcast 
authorizations  must  be  taken  to  U.S. 
Court  of  AiHieals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  broadcast  station  is  located.  Appar- 
ently opposition  has  developed  to  this 
provision  also.  At  present  such  appeals 
must  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

Most  contested  broadcast  license  re- 
newal proceedings  take  a  long  time  lor 
final  decision.  For  example,  WHDH  filed 
its  renewEd  application  In  1963  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
did  not  render  a  final  decision  In  that 
case  untn  1970.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
extreme  case.  The  time  to  dispose  of 
appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  is  the  longest  of  any  court  of 
appeals  in  the  United  States.  By  provid- 
ing that  appeals  be  taken  to  local  courts 
of  appeals,  It  is  hoped  that  the  overall 
time  taken  to  process  contested  broad- 
cast cases  will  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  general  policy 
of  the  PCC  to  conduct  broadcast  license 
renewal  hearings  In  the  commimlty  to 
which  the  license  is  assigned.  Providing 
that  appeals  from  decisions  and  orders 
of  the  PCC  In  such  cases  and  others  in- 
volving broadcast  authorizations  be 
taken  to  local  courts  of  appecds  should 
better  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  who  are  in  most  cases  residents 
of  such  communities. 

Some  argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
is  an  "expert"  court  since  it  is  now  the 
only  coiui  that  considers  appeals  from 
the  decislcMis  and  orders  of  the  PCC 
under  section  402(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act. 

However,  proceedings  to  enjoin,  set 
aside,  annul,  or  suspend  orders  of  the 
Commission  under  402(a)  may  be  and 
are  brought  in  the  court  of  appeals  for 
tlie  circuit  in  which  the  petitioner  re- 
sides or  has  a  place  of  business.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  having  dif- 
ferent courts  of  appeals  consider  these 
matters  should  result  in  the  development 
of  the  best  possible  rules  of  law.  As  I 
understand  it  that  is  one  of  the  concepts 
which  underlies  our  Federal  judicial 
system. 

OTHKH   PSOVISXONS 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
proved  to  be  less  controversial,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Nonetheless,  they  are  impor- 
tant and  I  want  to  comment  on  them. 

ASCXST&INICXMT 

Under  the  FCC's  existing  rules  li- 
censees are  required  to  engage  In  ascer- 
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tainment  to  determine  the  significant 
problems  in  the  community  or  commu- 
nities they  are  licensed  to  serve.  This 
Is  done  by  consulting  with  a  represent- 
ative range  of  community  leaders  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  process  is  to  permit  the  li- 
censee to  present  programing  respon- 
sive to  the  ascertained  commimity  prob- 
lems. The  FCC  has  recently  revised  Its 
ascertainment  procedures  but  review  of 
their  past  operation  would  indicate  that 
observance  of  the  FCC's  ascertainment 
procedure  was  in  the  form  of  paper  fil- 
ings rather  than  performance. 

H.R.  12993  would  completely  overhaul 
the  process  of  ascertainment  and  provide 
that  its  observance  and  whether  the 
broadcast  oi>erations  of  the  licensee  were 
substantial^  responsive  to  the  process 
would  be  major  considerations  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  licensee  would  ob- 
tain renewal  of  his  license. 

PETITIONS  TO   DENT 

The  bill  would  require  the  PCC  to 
prescribe  and  abide  by  time  limits  for 
filing  petitions  to  deny  broadcast  au- 
thorizations. We  intend  that  any  party 
in  mterest  have  a  reasonable  oiH>ortu- 
nity  K>  file  a  petition  to  deny  against 
an  application,  but  that  dilatory  devices 
such  as  filings  out  of  time  which  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  proceedings  be 
prevented. 

NEGOTIATION    PBOCEST7KKS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  procedures  to 
encomrage  licensees  and  persons  rsdslng 
significant  Issues  regarding  the  licensees' 
broadcast  operations  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  such  Issues.  Compliance 
with  Issues  would  be  voluntary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  petition 
to  deny  has  in  many  instances  been  used 
as  a  mecms  of  compelling  broadcast  li- 
censees to  enter  into  discussions  with 
commimity  groups  critical  of  the  broad- 
casters' programing  or  other  operations. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  filing 
of  many  of  these  petitions  which  are 
time  consuming  and  costly  might  be 
avoided  If  procedures  are  established  so 
that  community  groups  and  licensees  can 
meet  together  and  discuss  their  differ- 
ences and  seek  for  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
good  faith  and  good  will. 

STDDT    OF    REGULATIONS 

Under  secticm  6(a),  the  FCC  Is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  a  continuing  study 
to  determine  how  it  caui  eliminate  regu- 
lations applicable  to  broadcast  licensees 
which  are  required  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  but  which  do  not  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  there 
must  be  effective  regulation  of  broad- 
casters In  (Mrder  that  the  public  Interest 
be  served.  But  needless  regulation  is  not 
effective  regulation  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  bill,  although  Involving 
compromise,  is  fair.  It  will  resolve  the 
confusion  which  now  exists  with  reject 
to  law  applicable  to  the  renewal  of  broad- 
cast license.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by 
ttie  House. 

CXX 788— Part  10 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  today 
to  urge  passage  of  B.B..  12993,  the  Broad- 
cast License  Renewal  Act.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  is  vital  because  it  clarifies  each 
licensee's  responsibility  to  serve  his  local 
broadcast  area;  it  stimulates  each  broad- 
caster to  remain  constantly  aware  of  his 
listeners'  needs,  views  and  Interests;  it 
provides  for  more  dialog  with  those 
served;  it  lends  stability  to  the  radio  and 
television  industry  and  predictability  to 
the  renewal  process;  it  expedites  court 
review  of  PCC  action  and  It  offers  the 
iwssibllity  of  less  Government  regulation 
yet  stronger  incentives  for  better  per- 
formance. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  brings 
the  operation  of  American  broadcasting 
more  squarely  into  line  vrith  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
that  is,  maximum  expansion  of  broadcast 
outlets,  diffusion  of  a  diversity  of  pro- 
graming, and  responsiveness  to  each 
imique  local  service  area. 

We  have  this  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  over  the  past  few  years  the 
renewal  process  has  been  marked  with 
confusion,  ambiguity,  and  inconsistency, 
due  in  large  part,  to  precedent-shatter- 
ing court  decisions,  bureaucratic  "mean- 
derlngs"  of  the  FCC,  and  the  activism 
of  a  nimiber  of  interest  groups.  Former 
FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch  called  the 
present  license  renewal  process  a  "mo- 
rass." In  fact,  broadcasters  today  do  not 
know  by  what  criteria  they  will  be  Judged 
at  renewal  time. 

In  response  to  this  situation  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  attempted  to  clarify  renewal 
standards,  while  encoiut^ing  perform- 
ance incentive  for  licensees  and  stability 
in  the  broadcasting  industry.  "Hie  sub- 
committee held  17  days  of  hearings  on 
over  100  license  renewal  bills.  We  heard 
over  60  witnesses,  representing  every 
facet  of  the  issue.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  time  was  Invested  by  members  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  including  myself,  meeting  and 
working  with  representatives  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  networks,  individual  stations, 
commimlcatlon  law  firms.  Individual 
members  of  the  general  public  and  a 
host  of  other  involved  groups.  We  wrote 
and  rewrote  countless  drafts,  and  have 
worked  over  a  year  to  develop  the  com- 
promise legislation  now  before  you.  The 
subcommittee  reported  it  unanimously. 
The  full  committee  suppported  it  imani- 
mously.  I  now  ask  you  to  consider  and 
approve  the  provisions  of  the  legislation, 
which  has  elicited  much  widespread 
backing. 

First,  the  bill  specifies  upon  what  cri- 
teria a  licensee  will  be  Judged  In  the  re- 
newal process.  The  PCC  Is  required  to 
establish  ascertainment  procedures  by 
which  each  broadcaster  must  constantly 
identify  the  needs,  views  and  interests  of 
his  local  service  area.  Under  this  bill,  the 
licensee  is  renewed  only  if  he  follows 
these  procedures,  and  only  if  his  broad- 
cast operations  have  been  substantially 
responsive  to  the  locsdly  ascertained 
needs,  views,  and  interests.  Thus,  in  de- 
termining renewal,  the  FCC  must  focus 


on  performance  quality  and  Its  relation 
to  locally  defined  needs,  views,  and  inter- 
ests. With  this  emphasis,  the  focus  is  now 
on  the  genius  of  the  American  system  of 
broadcasting — the  pluralism  created  by 
thousands  of  stations  making  todivldual 
judgments  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
particular  locale  served. 

At  the  same  time,  H.R.  12993  precludes 
the  FCC  from  considering  on  a  case-by - 
case  basis  the  issues  of  media  cross- 
ownership  and  station-management  In- 
tegration as  determinants  in  compara- 
tive renewal  judgments.  If  the  FCC  feels 
that  changes  in  media  holdings  or  other 
business  holdings  of  existing  broadcast- 
ers, or  changes  in  their  management- 
ownership  structtire  might  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  Commission  should  de- 
cide such  matters  through  a  general 
rulemaking  process  where  all  implica- 
tions of  such  action  can  be  heard  and 
studied.  As  the  committee  has  stated.  If 
reforms  In  media  ownership  and  struc- 
tures are  In  the  public  Interest,  they 
ought  to  be  done  imlformly,  not  haphaz- 
ardly. Reforming  oti  a  case-by-case  basis 
would  result  in  restructuring  the  broad- 
cast industry  in  a  subjective  and  oft- 
times  Inconsistent  manner.  The  legal 
chaos  that  followed  the  WHDH  case  well 
demonstrated  the  Instability  that  case- 
by-case  rulings  could  cause. 

To  balance  this  provision  and  accom- 
plish this  uniform  policy,  the  legislation 
calls  for  the  FCC  to  complete  its  ongoing 
study  of  the  effects  of  media  cross-own- 
ership, docket  18110.  The  Commission 
began  proceedings  In  this  docket  in  1968 
and  it  is  Imperative  that  it  conclude  the 
study  so  all  of  us  In  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic, the  industry  and  the  Commission  can 
have  an  integrated  body  of  information 
on  this  question  to  guide  our  future 
action. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  the  renewal  process.  H.R. 
12993  requires  the  PCC  to  develop  pro- 
cedures to  promote  good  faith  negotia- 
tions between  critics  of  a  station  and  its 
representatives  of  the  station.  We  in- 
tended that  this  provision  have  four  basic 
effects.  First,  it  can  encourage  critics 
and  licensees  to  confer  freely  and  openly 
throughout  the  license  period  about  sta- 
tion operations.  Second,  prescription  of 
discussion  procediu-es  can  alleviate  much 
of  the  confrontation,  disorder  and  dis- 
ruption that  have  too  often  marked 
brosulcaster-complainant  disputes.  Third, 
the  reluctance  of  either  party  to  confer 
can  be  overcome.  Finally,  we  hope  such 
negotiations  can  obviate  the  imneeded 
filing  of  license  challenges  or  petitions - 
to-deny — so  time-consuming  and  costly 
to  all  parties— by  resolving  complainant 
issues  fairly  through  this  more  informal 
means.  For  instance,  the  number  of  pe- 
titions-to-deny  filed  went  from  2  in  1967 
to  68  in  1972. 

While  we  want  to  afford  anyone  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  file  a  petitiOTi -to- 
deny  a  license  or  to  file  a  competing  ap- 
plication, we  also  wish  to  prevent  abuses 
of  this  opportunity  by  those  who  may 
file  pleadings  out  of  time  which  imduly 
prolong  the  consideration  process,  and 
delay  timely  decisions.  Consequently, 
section  3  of  the  bill  asks  the  FCC  to  adopt 
rules  to  delineate  time  periods  for  peti- 
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tlons  to  be  filed  and  requests  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  the  issue  in  question  on 
the  basis  of  the  petitions  so  filed. 

The  license  term  is  increased  in  this 
legislation  from  3  years  to  4  years.  This 
action  facilitates  a  more  thorough  FCC 
review  of  each  license  by  reducing  the 
number  the  Commission  must  process 
each  year,  and  provides  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  5 -year  term 
proposed  by  most  bills  and  the  substan- 
tial opposition  voiced  against  any  in- 
crease in  the  license  term.  As  you  know, 
too,  to  produce  quality  programiag.  a  sta- 
tion must  evidence  the  stability  neces- 
sary to  attract  Investment,  and  to  plan 
operations  adequately.  A  one-tiiird  in- 
crease in  the  license  term  helpi  broad- 
casters achieve  such  stability,  yet,  in  con- 
cert with  other  parts  of  the  bill,  the  in- 
crease in  term  does  not  sacrifice  their 
need  to  be  responsive  and  compefUtive. 

At  present,  court  appeals  relevant  to 
many  FCC  decisions  must  be  taken  to  the 
n.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Dlitrlct  of 
Columbia.  We  felt  that  the  time  taken  to 
resolve  a  contested  license  could  be  re- 
duced by  having  decisions  and  orders  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  involved  broad- 
cast station  is  located.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  now  has  the 
longest  median  disposal  time  of  tmy  court 
of  appeals  in  the  Nation.  Moreovar,  mov- 
ing the  appeal  to  the  communitf  of  the 
licensee  in  question  could  well  be  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  tor  the 
parties  involved  since  they  usual^  reside 
m  the  area  served  by  the  broadcaster. 

Finally,  H.R.  12993  mandates  the  FCC 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study  to  deter- 
mine how  it  might  eliminate  tho«e  regu- 
lations which  do  not  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. For  example,  the  act  does  fiot  now 
fjiUy  account  for  differences  between  AM 
radio  and  television,  or  significant  dif- 
ferences between  commercial  ai|d  non- 
commercial broadcasters  or  between 
those  operating  in  large  and  smill  mar- 
kets. It  is  our  hope  that  through  this 
required  study  and  continuing  recom- 
mendations, regulation  can  dhnlnlsh 
where  feasible,  and  have  greater  rele- 
vance in  other  Instances  to  the  differ- 
ences among  media  and  markets. 

n«    8ITM 

In  summary,  H.R.  12993  clarffles  the 
criteria  upon  which  a  licensee  is  Judged. 
In  so  doing.  It  reafBrms  and  pinpoints  the 
broadcaster's   responsibility    to   Identify 
and  serve  the  needs,  views,  and  Interests 
of  his  local  service  area. 

It  encourages  more  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous communication  between  a  broad- 
caster and  all  segments  of  his  service 
area;  promotes  more  accessibility,  and 
provides  a  means  for  more  orderly,  rapid 
resolution  of  complainants'  disputes. 

It  adds  stability  so  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  performa]|ce  and 
adequate  plaiming  In  the  industry. 

Finally,  It  offers  greater  opportunity 
for  less  government  regulation  in  areas  of 
no  need,  and  for  more  relevant  regulation 
where  changes  are  necessary  among  dif- 
ferent media  and  markets. 

HJl.  12993  Is  a  well -conceived  compro- 
mise bill  which  can  bring  immeasurable 
strength,  diversity,  and  responsiveness  to 


our  system  of  broadcasting.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  that  I  will 
consume  will  be  very  short  Inasmuch  as 
I  think  that  the  bill  has  been  explained 
very  well  by  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  as  well  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  However,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  have  put  in  so  many  hours  and 
worked  so  hard  on  a  bill  that  was  sent 
up  by  the  Industry — which  we  changed 
around  almost  completely  but  which  in 
the  end.  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  Indus- 
try was  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, after  we  got  out  a  clean  bill,  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  with  me.  Also  Mr. 
Broyhii-l  of  North  Carolina  was  a  co- 
six>nsor  Inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  full  committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  was  the  ranking 
minority  and  very  valuable  member  of 
our  subcommittee. 

The  one  thing.  I  tlilnk,  that  has  to  be 
touched  upon  and  should  be  by  way  of 
explanation,  although  the  rest  of  the  bill 
has  been  explained  verj-  well.  Indeed,  is 
that  this  for  the  first  time  gives  both  a 
challenger,  if  there  are  challengers,  and 
the  broadcast  licenses  some  standards  to 
go  by  so  that  they  do  not  have  to.  in 
their  own  words,  read  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  FCC,  as  those 
Commissioners  are  shuffled  around  by 
each  incoming  President. 

For  the  first  time  there  are  standards 
that  are,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  pointed  out,  local  in  na- 
ture, but  under  which  the  licenseholder 
win  know  whether  he  has  lived  up  to  his 
ascertainment  requirements.  The  ascer- 
tainment process  today  is  a  mere  formal- 
ity, where  a  mayor  such  as  Mayor  Yorty 
of  Los  Angeles  would  hold  ascertainment 
day  and  get  42  stations  in  the  surround- 
ing areas  and  in  Los  Angeles  itself  and 
say,  "OK,  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know 
about  ascertainment." 

Under  this  bill  we  have  made  it  clear 
to  the  FCC  that  licensees  are  not  Just  to 
go  to  the  so-called  establishment,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  or  to  their  local  Con- 
gressman, who  is  here  in  Washington 
more  than  he  is  at  home  watching  TV  or 
listening  to  the  radio,  but  that  they  have 
to  go  among  the  people  to  find  out 
whether  the  needs  are  being  met  and 
served  that  they  promised  to  meet  and 
serve  in  getting  their  license,  "the  public 
Interest,  necessity,  and  convenience." 

This  for  the  first  time,  when  combined 
with  the  standards,  will  insure  that  a 
challenger  Is  not  Just  throwing  his 
money  away.  We  have  made  It  very  clear 
that  for  the  first  time  the  PCC  is  to  help 
the  parties  who  feel  aggrieved.  There  Is 
spread  out  on  our  committee  hearing 
record  the  fsw;t  that  some  of  the  more 
highhanded  broadcast  owners  just  would 
plain  not  meet  with  any  groups. 

We  have  given  the  FCC  the  duty  and 
asked  the  PCC  to  set  up  a  bureau  within 
the  FCC  to  get  the  people  together  to 
discuss  matters  of  consequence  to  both 
sides.  While  It  Is  not  in  a  sense  bargain- 


ing as  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  bargaining  in  good  faith,  they  are 
to  discuss  In  good  faith  the  problems 
that  are  bothering  some  citizens  of  the 
community  that  are  served  by  that 
licensee. 

In  conclusion  I  once  again  would  like 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee  and 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  this  legislation  came  out  of  our 
subcommittee  unanimously  and  in  the 
full  committee  unanimously. 

I  understand  and  I  know  verj'  well  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  put  in  a  few  minority  views 
of  his  own  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  sees 
fit  to  offer  an  amendment  I  will  answer 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  give  the 
reasons  why  I  think  his  amendment  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  all  due  respect  and  at  the  risk  of 
embarrassing  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  would  like  to  say  had  It  not  been  for 
the  masterful  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Macdonald).  we 
probably  would  not  have  had  this  bill, 
because  It  was  put  together  after  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  it  remadned  for 
some  time  a  rather  fragile  piece  of  leg- 
islation. There  were  many  divergent 
Interests  who  have  had  very  strong  and 
divergent  views  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  most  of  those  views  are 
fairly  resolved  in  the  bill  that  was  struck 
out  of  the  subcommittee,  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
And  also  thanks  to  his  leadership  since 
this  bill  was  put  together,  I  think  most 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
have  been  answered  and  I  think  the  test 
win  come  further  when  this  biU  is  put 
Into  practice  after  its  passage. 

But  I  do  want  to  pay  that  compliment 
to  the  gentleman  In  the  well  because 
his  leadership  in  the  broadcast  field  has 
been  salutary,  I  think  not  only  for  this 
Congress,  which  of  course  has  an  over- 
sight responsibility,  but  also  for  the 
quality  of  the  legislation  which  the  FCC 
has  to  administer,  and  more  Importantly 
for  the  public  Interest,  which  Is  the 
oblectlve  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  which  we  are  here  amending. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
knows  that  I  have  a  couple  of  reserva- 
tions that  we  attempted  to  work  out. 
One  is  the  fact  that  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  could  not  find  where  the  com- 
mittee had  ever  sought  the  views  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  people  In  the 
Antltust  Division  on  the  monopoly  ques- 
tion. 

Had  the  Conference  on  Judicial  Reor- 
ganization's views — I  do  not  know  the 
exact  name  of  the  organization — been 
requested  with  respect  to  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  reverting  beu:k  to  the  local 
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areas.  This  removes  It  from  what  I  had 
always  had  the  Impression  was  created 
as  a  body  of  specialists  to  deal  with  that. 

I  recall  our  conversation  of  yesterday 
in  which  the  gentleman  told  me  he 
would  seek  to  secure  those  views.  I  well 
retdize  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  this  soon  and  I  am  not  asking 
for  that;  but  I  wanted  to  make  that  point 
again  if  I  could. 

The  second  thing  the  gentleman  might 
have  spoken  to  this  earlier,  I  did  not  hear 
his  complete  remarks;  but  with  respect 
to  the  3-,  4-,  or  5-year  extension,  I  gather 
from  the  discussion  we  had  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  or  at  least  from  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  this  was  a  question 
of  compromise  of  from  1  year  to  perhaps 
as  many  as  5;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Yes,  that  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Well,  am  I 
correct  In  my  imderstandlng  with  the 
gentleman  that  he  will  secure  the  views 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  relating  to  monopoly 
and  the  appropriate  body  created  by 
Congress  on  jurisdiction;  the  gentleman 
can  secure  that  much  more  easily  than  I. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

For  further  explanation  of  H.R. 
12993,  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal 
bill,  which  originated  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communclations  and  Power,  on 
which  I  serve  as  chairman.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously, bearing  the  names  of  all  nine 
members  plus  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  fuU  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce  Committee  and 
formerly  ranking  minority  member  on 
our  subcommittee.  H.R.  12993  was  also 
reported  out  of  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee unanimously. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  Is  to  put  some 
reality  into  the  form  of  FCC  requirements 
for  licensees  of  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, smd  to  promote  stability  within  the 
broadcasting  Industry. 

The  bill  directs  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  licensees  to  ascertain  the  needs, 
views  and  Interests  of  their  communities, 
and  to  demonstrate — on  a  continuing 
basis — that  they  are  serving  those  needs. 
The  rules  that  result  from  this  action 
will  Insure  that  broadcast  licensees  keep 
In  touch  with  their  audiences,  and  not 
simply  go  through  the  motions  at  license 
renewal  time. 

Like  a  number  of  provisions  in  this  bill, 
the  purpose  of  this  strengthened  "ascer- 
tainment" procedure  is  to  give  the  people 
a  greater  say  In  what  Is  broadcast  by 
their  local  stations.  To  underscore  that 
principle,  the  committee  has  broadened 
the  criteria  which  a  licensee  must  meet 
In  order  to  secure  renewal  of  his  license : 
not  only  must  he  seek  out  all  views,  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  area  he  serves,  but  he 
must  demonstrate  that  ell  of  his  broad- 
cast operations  respond  to  those  needs, 
views  and  interests.  This  obviously  In- 
cludes hiring  practices  and  progra^ng. 
Minority  groups  are  thus  Insured  of  hav- 
ing their  voices  heard  in  terms  of  what 
roes  on  the  air  and  of  who  is  responsible 
for  putting  it  on  the  air 


Should  a  station  prove  recalcitrant  in 
meeting  with  citizens  groups  who  have 
petitioned  them  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  this  bill  directs  the  FCC  to 
prescribe  procedures  to  see  to  It  that  the 
licensees  and  community  groups  sit  down 
and  discuss  their  differences. 

The  ultimate  weapon  for  citizens 
groups  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
operations  of  a  broadcaster  is  the  "peti- 
tion to  deny"  his  license  renewal.  That 
weapon  Is  left  untouched  by  this  bUl. 

Your  committee  listened  hard  and  long 
to  every  witness  that  wanted  to  be  heard, 
over  126  in  all,  during  17  days  of  hear- 
ings. Some  held  both  morning  and  after- 
noon. 

Broadcasters  gain  from  this  legislation, 
although  not  nearly  as  much  as  do  citi- 
zens. The  license  period  Is  extended  for 
1  year,  from  3  to  4,  for  two  reasons: 
This  reduces  the  burden  of  paperwork 
for  the  7.000  radio  stations  in  the  coim- 
try,  many  of  which  are  very  small  oper- 
ations, and  the  extension  gives  the  FCC 
an  opportunity  to  study  license  renewal 
applications  somewhat  more  thoroughly. 

More  important  to  clarifying  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  broadcasters,  is  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  which  prohibits  the 
FCC  from  considering,  at  license  renewal 
time,  whether  a  station  Is  owned  by  a 
newspaper  or  whether  Its  owner  has 
other  broadcast  licenses,  unless  the  PCC 
makes  a  rule  prohibiting  such  ownership. 
This  does  not  freeze  in  perpetuity  the 
current  owners  of  newspapers  and  brosul- 
cast  licenses;  what  it  does  \s  direct  the 
FCC,  within  6  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  to  complete  its  docket 
on  cross-ownership,  and  make  a  policy 
that  will  apply  across  the  board. 

With  this  provision  of  this  bUl  on  the 
books,  there  will  be  no  possiblity  of  re- 
structuring the  broadcast  industrj-  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  There  should  be  no 
more  reckless  license  challenges  based  on 
the  complicated  case  of  station  WHDH  in 
Boston,  which  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  that  license  and  the  subsequent  loss 
of  a  newspaper  In  that  city.  There  should 
be  no  more  challenges  based  on  political 
grounds,  such  as  the  groups  that  are 
seeking  to  take  away  the  licenses  of  two 
stations  In  Florida  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  owned  by  a  newspaper  that 
is  politically  unpalatable  to  the  chsd- 
lengers. 

Finally,  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill 
which  enables  parties  wishing  to  appesd 
FCC  decisions  in  broadcasting  to  appeal 
them  in  the  district  court  where  the  sta- 
tion is  located.  Instead  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  of  Columbia  court  is  the  most 
crowded  in  the  Nation,  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  hearing  cases  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  will  enable  petition- 
ers to  have  their  cases  Judged  on  a  more 
reasonable  time  schedule  by  people  who 
do  not  have  to  travel  to  Washington. 

This  bin  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bill  that 
was  originally  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. This  bill  leaves  the  door  open  to 
legitimate  challengers  for  the  license  of 
stations  that  are  not  serving  their  com- 
munities. It  does  not  extend  the  license 
period  to  5  years,  which  was  desired 
by  the  industry.  It  does  not  leave  the 
criteria  for  renewing  a  broadcast  license 


so  murky  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
judgment  by  whatever  FCC  Commis- 
sioners happen  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  bill  does  give  the  people  a  greater 
say  in  what  they  see  on  television  and 
hear  on  radio,  and  It  does  give  the 
broadcaster  stability  so  that  he  can  plan 
and  produce  programing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  I  urge  you  to  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of 
H.R.  12993,  a  bill  which  was  reported 
out  of  our  subcommittee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted, will  enhance  the  operation,  regu- 
lation and  responsiveness  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  in  America.  Our  sub- 
committee worked  long  and  hard  to  re- 
port out  this  bill,  to  place  the  finishing 
touches  on  this  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
as  exemplified  by  our  detailed  study  of 
the  testimony  of  over  60  witnesses.  It  \b 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  final  prod- 
uct represents  a  process  of  responsible, 
rational  and  intelligent  markup  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 
This  bill  received  the  unanimovis  en- 
dorsement of  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  as 
well. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  the  cohesion  and  quality  of  our 
ixxiy  politic  Is  the  communications  sec- 
tor. The  brosKlcastlng  industry  serves 
as  a  necessary  cement  for  a  well-in- 
formed and  effective  citizenry.  In  an  era 
of  Increasing  national  and  international 
interdependence,  with  rapid  information 
flow  and  spht-second  decisionmaking, 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
p>ect  the  Government  to  place  this  sec- 
tor within  its  highest  priority  purview 
and  to  see  that  It  remains  a  viable,  stable 
and  well-serving  mechanism.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been 
entrusted  with  much  of  the  legislative 
responsibility  in  this  area.  This  bill 
symbolizes  its  continual  effort  to  serve 
our  people  well. 

This  bill  aims  to  add  stability,  order 
and  effectiveness  to  this  lndustr>-.  It  em- 
braces greater  incentives  for  perf omance 
in  the  industry  than  presently  exist.  The 
procedures  to  be  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  the 
exercise  of  its  supervisory  role  will  be 
better  defined  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  They 
will  also  be  more  substantial  in  content. 
A  better  definition  of  what  standards  the 
industrj'  must  meet  will  give  the  broaid- 
casters  themselves  an  increased  ability 
to  perform  well.  The  result  will  be  better 
regulation;  Improved  performance;  and 
a  stronger  broadcasting  indxistry.  The 
public  needs  this  bUl.  The  industry  needs 
this  legislation.  The  Government  needs 
it.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  vote  for  It. 

Under  this  bill,  a  license  wiU  be 
granted  only  if  the  licensee  has  followed 
the  established  procedures  for  perform- 
ance. These  procedures  will  t>e  rooted  in 
the  desire  on  the  pan  of  the  authorities 
that  they  encourage  the  meeting  of  local 
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needs.  Community  service  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  standards  to  be  followed. 
This  many-pronged  approach  to  the 
structure  of  the  broadcasting  industry  is 
a  constant  theme  running  throu^  this 
bill.  It  establishes  the  proper  balance 
between  the  needs  of  the  various  parties 
Involved.  Its  ends  are  worthy  and  the 
means  for  meeting  them  sound.  Let  me 
again  pledge  my  entire  support  to  this 
broadcast  license  renewaJ  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklsdioma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12993,  which  would 
Improve  the  performance  of  broadcast 
licensees  by:  First,  Increasing  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  their  service  areas;  and 
second,  promoting  stability  within  the 
broadcasting  Industry.  Our  committee 
has  given  cpj-eful  consideration  to  this 
bill  and  reported  the  bill  to  the  House 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12993. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Nelsew). 

Mr.  NEL8EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  My  concern  about  this  bill 
deals  mainly  with  our  broadcasters  out 
In  rural  America  where  many  of  us  de- 
pend on  them  for  Information  dealing 
with  school  closings  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather.  We  deal  with  them  constantly 
every  day. 

The  Investment  required  for  those 
stations  is  very  high,  as  compared  to  the 
dollar  income  involved.  There  is  a  need 
for  assurance  of  continuity  of  their  In- 
vestment so  that  they  may  plan  to  serve 
the  district  better  on  a  long-term  basis. 

In  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  there 
is  a  violation  of  what  we  expect  from 
them,  they  cam  be  denied  a  license. 

Next  to  that  is  a  provision  that  will 
give  them  a  chance  in  the  event  of  being 
aggrieved  and  in  the  event  of  being  de- 
nied a  license,  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
close  to  home,  rather  than  coming  way 
Into  Washington,  which  Is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

I  Join  with  the  statements  that  were 
earlier  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  about  some  displeas- 
ure with  some  of  the  national  networks 
about  reporting  the  news  and  some  of 
the  facts  that  go  out  The  committee  had 
some  dlfQculty  with  CBS  years  ago.  It 
might  be  that  some  review  of  such  com- 
plaints is  in  order:  but  tliis  bUl.  I  think, 
is  a  good  bill.  I  hope  the  House  will  pass 
it. 

I  think  there  will  be  an  amendment  for 
a  5-year  extension,  which  I  support  and 
would  support  by  an  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  Beoyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  enactment  of 
HR.  12993,  the  broadcast  license  re- 
newal bill.  As  an  original  sponsor  of 
bixnilar  legislation  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


Committee,  which  has  worked  hard  to 
produce  this  necessary  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  Inject 
procedural  and  economic  stability  Into 
a  market  that  the  courts  have  rendered 
Inxuvaslngly  uncertain  and  to  retain  and 
promote  fairness  for  the  consumer,  the 
broadcast  industry,  and  the  new  station 
applicants. 

My  colleagues  are  I'udoubtedly  aware 
that  recent  chsuigln^  l^CC  guidelines  and 
shifting  court  decisions  have  seriously 
clouded  over  the  entire  issue  of  broad- 
cast license  renewal.  The  only  way  out 
of  this  uncertainty  is  for  the  Congress 
to  take  the  steps  provided  in  this  bill 
which  are  designed  to  bring  into  focus 
the  procedures  and  Issues  of  broadcast 
license  renewal.  The  public  Interest  re- 
quires a  more  orderly  procedure  for  con- 
sideration of  license  renewal  applica- 
tions. F*urther,  a  clarification  of  renewal 
proceedings  Is  necessary  to  Insiu-e  con- 
tinuity of  service  by  the  broadcaster  to 
the  llstoilng  public. 

HJl.  12993  provides  the  means  for 
meeting  both  of  these  criteria.  First,  sec- 
tion 3  requires  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  Issue  and  adhere 
to  rules  establishing  time  limits  for  fil- 
ing petitions  to  deny  applications  for 
broadcast  licenses.  Additionally,  section 
4  requires  the  FCC  to  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  encourage  broadcast  licensees 
and  persons  raising  significant  Issues  re- 
garding the  operations  of  the  licensee's 
broadcast  station  to  conduct  good  faith 
negotiations  to  resolve  such  Issues.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  provides  that  In  renewal 
determinations,  the  FCC  must  consider 
whether  the  licensee  has  followed  the 
prescribed  ascertainment  procedures 
during  the  preceding  license  period,  and 
whether  the  licensee's  broadcast  opera- 
tions during  that  period  have  been  sub- 
stantially responsive  to  the  ascertained 
needs,  views,  and  Interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  broadcast  Industry  Is  a  unique 
product  of  both  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  our  constitutional  tradition  of 
a  free  and  unfettered  press.  It  offers  a 
wide  range  of  programing  formats,  en- 
tertainment, news,  and  news  analysis. 
The  broadcast  system,  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  the  regulations  and 
policies  of  the  FCC,  has  shown  remark- 
able growth  as  a  responsible  public 
trustee.  By  relieving  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry of  archaic  laws  and  muddled  rules 
that  hamper  the  rational  operation  of 
radio  and  television  stations,  we  will  be 
continuing  our  role  In  promoting  a  free 
and  responsible  broadcast  media  for  the 
listening  public. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  Is,  as  are  many  such  measures, 
a  compromise.  There  are  those  In  the 
House  who  would  exercise  greater  con- 
trol over  the  broadcast  Industry,  piling 
on  more  and  more  reporting  and  "service 
in  the  public  Interest"  requirements.  And 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  we  have 
already  burdened  broadcast  licensees 
with  too  many  such  requirements,  and 
that  the  heavy  regulation  to  which  sta- 
tions are  already  subjected  could,  if 
pushed  much  further,  amount  to  Oov- 
emment  Influence  or  even  control  over 
program  content. 


I  am  among  the  Members  who  fall  Into 
the  latter  category,  and  several  of  the 
provisions  In  this  bill  are  of  considerable 
concern  to  me.  although  I  do  intend  to 
support  the  bill's  passage.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  section  pertaining 
to  "ascertainment."  a  Federal  policy  re- 
quiring stations  to  "ascertain  throughout 
the  terms  of  their  Ucenae  the  needs, 
views,  and  Interests  of  the  residents  of 
their  service  area  for  the  purposes  of 
their  broadcast  (X)eratlons,"  according  to 
the  committee  report. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
spell  out  the  exact  procedures  to  be  used 
In  this  ascertainment  process,  eind  leaves 
the  FCC  considerable  latitude  In  deciding 
whether  a  station  has  done  a  good  job  of 
"ascertaining"  or  not. 

The  ascertainment  provisions  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  con- 
tested license  renewals  which  have 
multiplied  rapidly  In  the  past  few  years. 
Since  the  esu-llest  days  of  Federal  regu- 
lation of  broadcasting,  Ucensed  stations 
have  been  required  to  operate  in  the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  question  which  arises  In  cases 
where  a  broadcast  license  renewal  Is 
contested  by  a  group  competing  for  the 
license  is  which  group  can  better  serve 
the  public  Interest?  By  writing  the  as- 
certainment language  into  law,  this  bill 
attempts  to  establish  a  set  of  standards 
by  which  "service  In  the  public  Interest" 
can  be  judged,  and  that  is  not  necessarily 
bad.  The  Commission  must  have  some 
method  of  determining  a  station's  per- 
formance with  regard  to  Its  statutory 
responsibility. 

But  I  am  worried  that  this  bill,  as 
written,  leaves  the  door  open  for  the 
FCC  to  utilize  quantitative  programing 
rules.  The  FCC  has  already  considered 
proposals  that  it  set  requirements  stat- 
ing that  various  types  of  programing 
must  be  given  certain  percentage  of  air 
time,  a  proposal  which  I  regard  as 
very  serious  and  quite  objectionable.  I 
believe  this  bill  ought  to  provide  that  the 
FCC  Is  expressly  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing such  percentage  programing  require- 
ments. Such  direct  control  over  pro- 
graming on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur. 

In  addition.  I  am  afraid  that  the  pro- 
visions allowing  the  FCC  to  evaluate  a 
station's  responsiveness  to  community 
"views"  could  lead  to  Influence  over  a  sta- 
tion's format,  programing  or  scheduling. 
I  realize  that  the  bill's  authors  have  said 
they  do  not  Intend  that  this  language 
should  give  the  FCC  any  authority  over 
programing,  but  I  also  know  that  there 
are  many  shades  of  gray  where  Inter- 
pretation of  language  as  general  as  the 
section  In  question  Is  concerned.  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  seem  to  have  a 
common  tendency  to  Interpret  such  lan- 
guage m  a  way  which  gives  them  a 
maximum  amount  of  authority,  and  I 
think  we  nm  that  risk  here. 

The  committee  states  that  ascertain- 
ment is  designed  to  "promote  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  broadcast  licensees  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines  set  out  herein 
without  Imposing  needless  economic 
burdens   on   UcenMes."   With   all   du« 
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respect,  I  fear  that  this  bill  Imposes  con- 
siderable economic  burdens  needlessly, 
just  as  the  FCC  has  already  done,  and 
these  biu-dens  will  fall  especially  hard 
on  smaller  stations. 

The  bill  requires  the  FCC  to  "establish 
procedures"  to  ascertain  the  needs,  views 
and  Interests  of  the  residents  in  their 
service  areas,  a  requirement  which  must 
necessarily  Involve  a  good  deal  of  staff 
time  which  smaller  stations  are  often 
unable  to  provide.  This  section  actually 
gives  a  congressional  blessing  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  FCC  last  fall,  and 
which  toe*  effect  on  the  first  of  this  year, 
requiring  that  television  licensees  place 
on  public  file  a  list  of  "significant  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  area  served  by 
their  stations"  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  a  description  of  programs  the  sta- 
tion has  broadcast,  exclusive  of  news- 
casts, on  those  problems  and  needs.  For 
a  small  station  with  limited  staff  and 
production  capabilities,  this  requirement 
can  be  a  heavy  burden  indeed. 

Another  section  places  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  unreasonable  burden  on  broad- 
casters. It  requires  stations  to  engage  in 
"good  faith  negotiations"  with  any  "per- 
sons raising  significant  Issues  regarding 
the  operations  of  such  stations,"  in  order 
to  "resolve  such  Issues." 

Placing  stations  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  anyone  wishing  to  complain  about 
their  programing  will  imdoubtedly  lead 
to  a  year-round  version  of  the  conflicts 
which  now  occur  principally  at  renewal 
time,  and  absorb  enormous  amounts  of 
staff  time  and  energy  In  order  to  respond. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  saner  way  of 
assessing  a  station's  performance  In 
"serving  the  public  interest"  than  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  trial  by  forced  negotia- 
tion with  anyone  who  wants  to  com- 
plain! Pranky,  any  station  must  meet  the 
public  needs  to  survive  economically,  and 
most  of  them  do  so  very  well. 

Expanding  the  license  term  to  4 
years  Is  fully  justified,  in  my  opinion.  In 
fact,  I  will  support  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhtll)  to  make  the 
term  5  years.  Broadcasting,  especliilly 
in  the  age  of  television,  has  become  a 
very  big  Industry  economically,  and  the 
3-year  license  term,  which  has  been 
In  effect  since  passage  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  In  1934,  does  not  allow  for 
the  sort  of  long-range  plarmlng  and  In- 
vestment necessary  for  efQclent  opera- 
tional management  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  this  day  and  age. 

Finally,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
parent recognition  by  the  committee  that 
there  must  be  latitude  In  the  law  to 
allow  a  reduction  In  the  burden  which 
regxilatlons  place  upon  smaller  stations. 
I  hope  that  the  Commission  will  take 
this  Into  consideration  In  the  future.  I 
have  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  ex- 
cellent service  rendered  by  the  many 
stations  In  my  district,  and  most  of  this 
good  work  has  resulted  In  spite  of  gov- 
ernmental Interference,  not  because  of 
It. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  In  H  Jl.  12MS, 
has  extended  the  broadcast  license  term 
from  3  yean  to  4  years,  la.  my  Judgment, 
a  5-year  term  would  have  been  more 


appropriate,  and  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  to  Increase  It  by  1  more  year. 
The  negotiation  procedure  established 
In  section  4  of  the  act  Is  controversial. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  with  the  def- 
inition of  "good  faith  negotiations" 
which  appears  on  page  21  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  section  would  not  un- 
reasonably encmnber  broadcasters  or 
interested  parties  within  the  broadcast 
service  area  who  have  a  legitimate  crit- 
icism or  question.  Since  It  Is  not  the  com- 
mittee's Intention  to  establish  a  cvun- 
bersome  and  expensive  system,  I  hope 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion understands  this  intention  and  pro- 
tects it  in  its  establishment  of  regula- 
tions. 

On  balance,  H.R.  12993  is  a  good  bill 
which  I  will  support.  If  the  license  term 
can  be  extended  to  5  years,  I  would 
support  it  even  more  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
vital  that  Congress  act  to  clarify  the 
relicenslng  procedure  for  broadcasters 
used  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  It  has  been  47  years  since 
the  3-year  license  term  was  adopted. 
The  provision  hi  H.R.  12993,  which  ex- 
tends the  license  period  to  4  years  is  long 
overdue,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  would 
have  extended  the  license  period  to  5 
years.  I  feel  that  extending  this  period 
to  5  years,  rather  than  4  years,  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest.  The  additional 
time  provided  would  allow  broadcasters 
to  do  a  better  job  of  program  planning, 
staffing  and  providing  the  expensive 
equipment  necessary  to  operate  a  broad- 
cast facility.  This  stability  of  operation 
that  a  longer  term  would  give  broad- 
casters would  greatly  benefit  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  present  requirement  that  broad- 
casters reapply  every  3  years  does  In- 
volve many  costs  and  Inconveniences  in- 
cluding the  retention  of  outside  legal  as- 
sistance. The  frequency  of  the  applica- 
tion process  does  In  many  cases  actually 
interfere  with  the  broadcasters'  ability 
to  serve  the  public,  thereby  Imposing  an 
unnecessary  social  cost  as  well. 

Present  law  provides  for  continuing 
oversight  of  broadcast  licensees  by  the 
FCC  during  the  entire  license  period.  In 
addition,  this  bill  provides  additional 
safeguards  that  broadcast  licensees  will 
serve  the  public  Interest  during  the  li- 
cense period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  work  on  this  legislation  and 
for  moving  it  to  the  floor  for  action  at 
this  time.  While  I  have  outlined  my  re- 
servations concerning  the  bCl,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  any  broadcast  license  re- 
newal procediu^  should  encourage  con- 
tinuity of  broadcast  service  when  that 
service  has  substantially  met  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  commimlty. 

In  Kansas  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
broadcasters  who  sincerely  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  of  public  service  In 
their  communities,  and  generally  have  an 
outstanding   record   of   fulfilling   their 

obligations^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congressman  Paul  FnTDtBrr 
Is  out  of  the  coimtry  on  official  business 
this  week,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able 


to  vote  on  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal 
Act.  He  has,  however,  a  strong  Interest 
in  and  commitment  to  this  bill,  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  It. 
He  has  outlined  his  views  In  a  letter  to 
me,  which  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

April  29,  1974. 
Hon.  James  T.  Bkothill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Jim:  a  matter  of  considerable  hu- 
manitarian magnitude  will  prevent  me  from 
being  present  when  the  House  takes  up  the 
Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
toit. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  hard 
work  on  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act. 
The  Act  serve*  a  much  needed  purpose,  and 
shows  considerable  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  the  nation's  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  as  weU  a  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlasion. 

The  increased  stabUlty  in  the  broadcast 
industry  which  would  be  provided  bv  the 
bill  Is  complemented  by  procedures  designed 
to  Insure  the  Increased  responsiveness  of 
broadcast  owners  to  the  needs  of  the  areas 
they  serve. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  provisions  for  han- 
dling the  controversial  question  of  cross- 
ownership,  for  there  Is  a  deBnlte  need  for 
fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  introduction  of  the  "good  faith  ne- 
gotiating" provisions  should  ensure  not 
only  that  disruptive  confrontations  are 
avoided  where  possible  at  renewal  time,  but 
that  when  controversies  arise  critics  and  li- 
censees can  work  out  their  differences  swiftly 
and  in  a  manner  beneflclal  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  matter  that  is  of  the  greatest  Interest 
to  me,  though,  is  the  amendment  vou  are 
offering  to  extend  the  term  for  broadcast  li- 
censes to  five  years.  It  Is  a  mark  of  vcur 
amendment's  merit  that  the  National "  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  a  five-year  license. 

I  myself  view  It,  taken  along  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself,  as  one  cf 
the  most  Important  contributions  to  the 
weU-being  of  the  broadcast  Industrj-  since 
the  inception  of  the  FCC  In  1934.  It  will  give 
the  owners  an  opportunity  to  serve  their 
local  communities  with  Increased  exceUenoe, 
as  well  as  allow  the  FCC  more  time  to  care- 
fuUy  weigh  the  merits  of  each  renewal  ap- 
plication. 

ft  is  Just  these  reasons  which  have  led  me 
to  sponsor  similar  legislation  In  past  yeare. 
I  am  delighted  that  at  long  last  this  much- 
needed  reform  Is  about  to  be  made,  and  I 
commend  you  for  your  leadership  to  bring  it 
about. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Findltt, 
Representatives  <n  Congress. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12993,  the  Broadcast 
Renewal  License  Act,  which  has  finally 
reached  the  floor  after  too  long  a  de- 
lay. Perhaps  now,  the  Inconsistencies 
and  uncertainties  of  licensing  proce- 
dures will  be  replaced  by  uniform  Fed- 
eral safeguards  and  guidelines. 

This  legislation  Is  a  carefully  balanced 
measure,  guaranteeing  stability  In  the 
Industry  on  one  hand,  and  more  respon- 
sive service  to  the  public  on  the  other, 
■nie  Federal  Conmnmlcatlons  Commis- 
sion's licensing  authority  will  have  as  its 
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sole  criterion,  service  to  the  public.  Clay 
Whitehead.  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  has  said: 

W«  thlnlc  tbe  only  thing  that  ougbt  to  be 
considered  at  reuew&l  time  la  whether  the 
station  Is  putting  out  the  kind  of  program- 
ming the  public  wanta. 

The  broad  powers  which  the  FCC  has 
exercised  to  date  in  renewal  licensing 
have  been  misused  in  the  prosecution 
of  antitrust  violations,  equal  oppor- 
tunity disputes,  and  taxation  difficul- 
ties. Through  the  redrawing  of  these 
powers,  the  emphasis  will  now  be  on 
the  hcensee  who  must  ascertain,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  needs,  views,  and 
interefts  of  the  people  living  in  the  area 
served  by  his  station. 

The  Broyhill  eunendment  would  ex- 
tend the  renewal  term  to  5  years: 
this  will  result  in  reducing  the  number 
of  renewals  coming  up  each  year,  and 
should  expedite  the  FCC's  handling  of 
the  procedures.  I  am  very  plesised  to 
support  this  amendment,  drawn  from 
leglalation  which  I  cosponsored  last 
year,  which  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  BrothilD  has  introduced 
this  afternoon.  In  my  opinion,  the  de- 
termination to  move  licensing  decisions 
from  the  District  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
closest  to  each  broadcaster  will  also 
serve  to  expedite  finsJ  licensing  deci- 
sions. 

Although  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
solve every  Issue,  relating  to  licensing.  It 
is  certainly  a  forward  step  toward  more 
responsive  service  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
jom  me  in  the  speedy  passage  of  this 
significant  legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  today  m  support  of  HJl.  12993  to 
amend  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  see  It  reach  the 
floor,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
its  passage. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  establish  by 
law  procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast  li- 
censes. It  would  also  extend  from  three 
to  four  years  the  term  for  which  broad- 
cast licenses  are  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  are 
vital  not  only  to  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try, but  to  the  public  as  well.  In  order 
to  better  serve  the  public,  broadcasters 
must  malLe  long-range  plans  and  sub- 
stantial investments  of  both  time  and 
money.  To  make  these  plans  and  Invest- 
ments, broadcasters  must  have  some  de- 
gree of  assurance  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  operation.  Under  the 
present  system,  a  licensee  Is  granted  only 
a  3-year  license  period,  and  further, 
must  assume  the  burden  of  ixroof  If  his 
license  is  challenged  by  another  group. 
This  situation  could  have  the  disastrous 
effect  of  driving  responsible  broadcasters 
from  the  industry. 

Three  years  is  not  a  long  time  for  a 
station  to  accomplish  goals  such  as  com- 
munity Involvement  and  improvement  of 
service  to  the  public.  A  4-year  license 
would  provide  a  much  better  basis  for 
judging  a  broadcaster's  performance  in 
these  areas.  In  fact,  the  5-year  program 
proposed  by  the  genUeman  from  North 


Carolina  (Mr.  Bhoyhill)  would  be  even 
more  acceptable. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  make  it  easy  for  an  ir- 
responsible broadcaster  to  remain  in 
business.  They  will  still  be  subject  to 
challenge.  But  at  least  it  will  give  the 
licensees  the  opportunity  to  stand  on 
their  previous  record  of  service. 

The  broadcast  license  renewal  proced- 
ure should  en(  ourage  continuity  of  serv- 
ice as  long  B&  that  service  has  met  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  area  being 
served.  The  bill  being  considered  today 
will  reestablish  this  procedure  and  re- 
turn a  certain  degree  of  stability  to  the 
broadcast  Industry;  stability  that  is  es- 
sential to  enable  the  Industry  to  better 
serve  the  public. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Broad- 
cast License  Renewal  Act  now  before  us 
is  In  the  Interest  of  broadcast  freedom 
and  stability.  It  will  encourage  contin- 
ued excellence  in  broadcasting  and  will 
clearly  establish  the  standards  for  li- 
cense renewal.  This  has  my  complete 
support,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  landmark  bill  by 
overwhelmln«  vote.  We  further  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  5-year  license  amend- 
mait. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  group  or 
profession  more  dedicated  to  the  public 
Interest  than  our  broadcasiers.  Their 
vital  role  in  keeping  our  people  informed 
Is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Our  broadcasters  are  entitled 
to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
clearly  indicate  what  is  expected  of  them 
at  license  renewal  time.  Our  stations  de- 
serve the  right  to  run  on  their  record  at 
renewal  time.  With  this  bill  the  Con- 
gress can  make  it  clear  that  a  station 
which  has  met  its  obligation  to  serve  the 
public  Interest  will  have  Its  license  re- 
newed. This  will  provide  some  assurance 
so  that  a  station  can  engage  in  long 
range  planning  as  to  how  tiest  to  meet 
the  public  Interest.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  business  to  make 
necessary  investment  and  planning  de- 
cisions when  its  very  existence  was 
threatened  every  3  years  by  the  reckless 
claims  of  irresF>onsible  outsiders.  But  un- 
der this  bill,  where  the  station  has  per- 
formed its  duty  to  broadcast  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  It  can  proceed  with 
assurance. 

This  will  be  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  excellence  In  broad- 
casting. To  Insure  an  added  measure 
of  stability,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  rec- 
ommend a  5-year  license  term.  This 
amendment  would  allow  broadcasters  to 
become  even  more  responsive  to  their 
public  by  making  possible  more  long- 
range  planning  and  investment. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  House  considers  this  license 
renewal  bill  on  May  1,  a  day  that  in  some 
countries  is  devoted  to  glorification  of 
the  all-powerful  State.  Our  bill,  in  con- 
trast, is  in  the  democratic  tradition  of 
free  speech  and  due  process  of  the  law. 
This  bill  will  help  to  Insure  the  continued 
strength  of  an  Independent  broadcasting 
industry  free  from  Oovemment  control. 
Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12993.  the  Broadcast 
license    Renewal    Act,    particularly    in 


light  of  the   adoption  of  the   Broyhill 
amendment. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934  became  law  and  even  before 
that  with  the  work  and  policy  of  the 
Federsd  Radio  Commission,  it  has  been 
established  policy  that  the  airwaves 
belong  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  li- 
censees who  operate  the  broadcasting 
stations  for  private  or  selfish  interests 
and  profits.  This  sound  policy  will  be 
Rone  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill.  Pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  guarantee  to 
current  license  holders  their  continued 
profits  with  little  or  no  chance  of  ever 
losing  their  Ucense. 

This  will  be  accomplished  through 
many  of  the  separate  features  of  this 
bill. 

I  am  not  sure  that  extending  the 
length  of  time  between  renewals  from  3 
years  to  4  years  was  not  too  long  a  peri- 
od. But  certainly  the  extension  of  the 
time  to  5  years,  as  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment demands,  violates  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Communications  Act.  It 
is  my  belief  that  5  years  between  re- 
newals will  make  the  broadcaster  less 
likely  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  By  increasing  the  length  of 
time  between  renewals  competition  will 
be  lessened. 

The  issue  of  increased  competition. 
a  free  marketplace  and  the  value  of  those 
factors  to  producing  a  better  quality 
product  is  also  critical  in  the  provisions 
of  section  2(B)  of  B.B..  12993. 

By  specifically  prohibiting  the  Com- 
mission from  considering  the  issue  o- 
cross-ownership  and  integration  of  own- 
ership and  management  In  its  renewal 
and  license  granting  applications  the 
bill  will  allow  the  cositinuing  control  o' 
mass  communications  to  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  individuals  and 
corporations.  I  believe  that  a  funda- 
mental right— the  pubUc's  right  to  know, 
to  have  Information — is  severly  threat- 
ened when  the  same  company  owns,  in 
the  same  town  or  market,  one  or  more 
newspapers,  the  local  TV  station  and 
maybe  even  a  radio  station  or  two.  To 
try,  as  this  bill  orders,  to  establish  a 
single  policy  for  the  whole  country  is  a 
way  of  eliminating  consideration  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  cross  ownership 
totally.  There  is  also  a  secondary  con- 
sideration of  the  Jurisdictional  problem 
of  limiting  antitrust  action  in  a  bill  from 
a  committee  other  than  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  bill  that 
I  oppose. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  developed  a  highly  re- 
spected expertise  In  the  complicated 
field  of  communications  law.  By  allow- 
ing the  decisions  and  orders  of  the  FCC 
to  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  broadcast 
station  Is  located  will  result  in  precisely 
what  the  committee  objected  to  In  the 
cross-ownership  provision — "haphazard, 
subjective  and  ofttlmes  inconsistent 
manner"  of  decisionmaking.  By  allowing 
the  local  circuit  to  make  decisions  about 
license  renewal  and  granting  for  locally 
powerful  and  Influential  broadoaat  sta- 
tions we  run  the  risk  of  undue  Influence 
in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
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I  also  oppose  the  provision  that  sets  a 
time  limit  on  filing  petitions  to  deny 
without  a  concommitant  time  limit  on 
the  FCC  to  make  decisions  about  them. 
There  are  currently  pending  petitions 
to  deny  from  California  that  have  been 
sitting  In  the  Commission's  office  for  3 
years.  The  license  renewal  is  coming  up 
again  for  those  stations  and  the  last 
go-round  has  not  yet  been  settled.  This 
is  also  important  when  you  realize  that 
before  a  petitioner  can  proceed  to  court 
all  administrative  remedies  must  have 
been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  fundamental 
question  raging  in  the  broadcast  indus- 
try and  among  those  who  are  Interested 
in  mass  communication:  who  controls 
broadcasting  and  communication.  The 
industry  can  be  characterized  as  totally 
controlled  by  a  white,  male  establish- 
ment. This  lack  of  diversity,  this  lack  of 
representation  of  all  segments  of  the 
society,  in  a  basic  and  critical  Industry 
of  America  threatens  the  ability  of 
America  to  maintain  an  informed  citi- 
zenry. There  have  been  many  attempts 
made  by  citizen  groups  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties  to  open  the  communica- 
tions industry  to  those  elements  in  the 
society  that  have  been  excluded  from  the 
broadcast  industry.  These  attempts  will 
prove  more  difficult  and  have  less  likeli- 
hood of  success  because  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  many 
Members  will  find  it  difficult  to  vote  "No" 
on  this  bill  In  an  election  year.  The  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  is  that  strong.  But  it  is  for 
precisely  those  reasons  that  I  oppose 
this  bill  and  urge  Its  rejection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12993  as  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  a  more  orderly  and  equita- 
ble procedure  for  broadcast  license  re- 
newal. I  cosponsored  the  Rooney-Broy- 
hlll  bill  and  many  predecessor  measures 
over  a  period  of  years. 

This  bill  goes  far  toward  protecting 
the  ability  of  broadcasters  to  do  their 
job  of  serving  the  pubhc  free  of  harass- 
ment. I  regret  that  the  committee  has 
provided  only  a  4-year  period,  however. 
While  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  bill, 
as  written,  I  wiU  strongly  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  or  any 
other  Member  to  set  a  5 -year  period. 

The  5 -year  period  is  not  excessive.  In 
my  view,  given  the  burden  imposed  by 
the  bill,  namely  that  broadcasters  must 
make  a  showing  of  legal,  financial,  and 
technlcsd  qualifications,  compliance  with 
the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
of  a  record  of  service  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  area  served. 

On  a  somewhat  different  level,  I  also 
feel  it  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to  take 
this  action  in  view  of  the  continuing 
need  for  assurance  that  administrative 
procedures  are  carried  out  according 
to  the  real  intent  of  Congress.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  courts  Inter- 
vene. 

My  only  regret  Is  that  It  has  taken  so 
long  to  produce  this  legislation.  It  was 
somehlng  like  a  year  ago  that  I  supported 
this  approach  before  the  committee.  And 


in  concluding,   J  should  like  to   recall 
just  one  item  from  that  testimony: 

The  requirements  (tti  the  legislation) 
would  serve  to  protect  both  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  applicant  against  harassment, 
expense  and  uncertainty  arising  when  be 
must  pit  performance  against  promises  of 
the  axe-grlnders.  anglesbooters.  or  fly-by- 
nlght  fast  guns  who  might  he  tempted  to 
chaUenge  endlessly  a  renewal  at  a  time  of 
momentary  controversy. 

I  recognize  that  the  4-year  extension 
provision  represents  something  of  a  com- 
promise. Nevertheless,  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  a  5 -year  extension 
and  for  the  basic  bill,  regardless  of  the 
fate  of  any  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of 
the  License  Renewal  Act.  HJl.  12993. 
is  essential,  I  feel,  to  stimulate  better  li- 
censee performance,  clarify  renewal 
standards,  simplify  FCC  procedures,  and 
lend  stability  to  the  broadcast  Industry. 

First,  the  bill  specifies  upon  what  cri- 
teria a  licensee  will  be  judged  in  the 
renewal  process.  The  FCC  is  required  to 
establish  Improved  continuing  ascer- 
tainment procedures  by  which  each 
broadcaster  must  identify  the  needs, 
views,  and  interests  of  his  local  service 
area.  Under  this  bill,  the  licensee  is  re- 
newed only  if  he  follows  these  proce- 
dures, and  only  if  his  broadcast  opera- 
tions have  been  substantially  responsive 
to  the  locally  ascertained  needs,  views, 
and  Interests. 

In  fact,  the  committee  noted  explicitly 
in  its  report  on  the  legislation  that  the 
FCC  should  prescribe  different  ascertain- 
ment procedures  for  different  classes  of 
licenses.  Furthermore,  we  have  called  on 
the  Commission  to  simplify  renewal 
forms  and  licensing  procedures.  The 
committee  intends  that  the  FCC,  in  judg- 
ing station  performance,  recognize  that 
economic  limits,  station  profitability, 
technical  restraints,  talent  availability, 
and  so  forth  may  limit  the  degree  to 
which  broadcast  operations  can  be  re- 
sponsive to  f  scertalred  needs,  views, 
and  Interests. 

The  Commission  is  also  required  to  un- 
dertake a  general  rulemakliig  on  the  is- 
sues of  media  cross-ownership  and  sta- 
tion-management integration  before  ap- 
plying them  as  determinants  in  compara- 
tive renewal  Judgments.  In  this  way.  not 
a  case-by-case  basis,  if  reforms  In  media 
ownership  and  structure  are  found  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  they  can  be  for- 
mulated fairly,  and  applied  uniformly  to 
all  stations.  And.  FCC  actions  on  this 
question  ought  to  be  based.  In  part,  on 
the  findings  of  FCC  Docket  18110,  an  on- 
going study  of  the  effects  of  media  cross- 
ownership.  That  is  why  H.R.  12993  calls 
for  the  FCC  to  complete  the  study,  now 
in  its  6th  year,  within  6  months. 

In  the  past,  certain  court  decisions, 
interest-group  activism  and  FCC  incon- 
sistencies have  made  the  renewal  process 
a  morass,  and  an  imdue  economic  burden 
on  many  broadcasters,  especially  the 
smaller  ones.  The  bill  not  only  clarifies 
renewal  standards  and  gives  broadcast- 
ers more  incentives  to  perform  for  their 
locales,  but  helps  reUeve  economic  hard- 
ships faced  by  the  smaller-market  broad- 
casters. 

Currently,  licensees  must  imdergo  the 


legalities  Involved  in  renewing  their 
license  every  3  years.  Under  our  bill,  they 
would  have  to  file  for  renewal  every  4 
years.  More  time  can  now  be  devoted 
to  better  program  planning  and  produc- 
tion for  audiences,  and  less  needs  to  be 
spent  on  administrative  burdens. 

In  addition,  the  License  Renewal  Act 
mandates  the  FCC  to  determine  how  its 
regulatory  scheme  can  better  account  for 
the  differences  between  media,  between 
commercial  and  noncommercial  stations, 
and  between  those  operating  in  large  and 
small  markets.  For  example,  all  of  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to 
a  large  television  station  certainly  need 
not  apply  to  a  small  radio  station.  This 
area  of  regulation  is  just  one  Instance  in 
which  the  pubUc  interest  can  be  better 
served  by  relevant  deregulation  and  more 
applicable  reregulatlon. 

H.R.  12993  also  provides  for  a  more 
efficient  adjudication  of  appeals  from 
the  FCC.  The  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals — to 
which  appeals  relevant  to  miany  FCC  de- 
cisions now  must  be  taken — has  the 
longest  median  disposal  time  In  the 
United  States.  Under  our  bill,  such  PCC 
decisions  or  orders  would  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  Involved  broadcast  sta- 
tion is  located.  This  is  intended  to  make 
appeals  more  conveident  and  more  eco- 
nomical since  the  parties  Involved  usu- 
ally reside  In  the  locale  served  by  the 
broadcaster. 

Finally,  the  legislation  directs  the  FCC 
to  set  up  guidelines  to  promote  good 
faith  negotiations  between  broadcasters 
and  critics  in  each  service  area.  This  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  encourage  dialogue 
between  licensees  and  complainants,  and 
informally  resolve  issues  of  dispute.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  such  discussions  can  alle- 
viate the  expensive,  time-consuming  fil- 
ing of  petitlons-to-deny  where  they  are 
unnecessary.  Hopefully,  more  broad- 
caster-complainant communication 
guided  by  FCC  procedures  can  settie  dis- 
putes that  have  too  often  been  marked 
with  disorder  and  confrontation.  Neither 
party  would  be  forced  to  make  conces- 
sions in  these  discussions,  but  simply 
would  be  encouraged  to  confer  before 
taking  other  more  formal,  involved  steps. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  this  bill  is  an 
extremely  well  conceived  compromise, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  leadership  and 
creativity  of  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
ToRBERT  H.  Macoonald,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Clarzhck  J.  Bxowh. 
The  subcommittee  unanimously  ap- 
proved It.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
HJR.  12993  similar  support. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Broadcasting  License 
Renewal  Act,  YLR.  12933.  First  of  all. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  who 
have  drafted  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion. Since  I  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1968,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
write  an  acceptable  bill  for  license  re- 
newal, and  I  applaud  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  for  succeeding  In  this 
endeavor. 

This  bill  as  amended  contains  three 
major   improvements   over   the   hoense 
renewal  procedure  as  it  now  exists. 
First  of  all.  the  bill  would  extend  the 
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period  of  renewing  licenses  an  additional 
2  years  to  now  require  that  stations 
renew  their  licenses  every  5  years  rather 
than  every  3  years.  This  provision  will 
reduce  the  burden  of  paperwork  for  the 
radio  stations  in  this  country,  many 
of  which  are  small  stations,  and  will 
permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  have  additional  time  to 
study  license  renewal  applications  more 
thoroughly. 

Second,  the  committee  has  broadened 
the  criteria  which  a  licensee  must  meet 
in  order  to  secure  renewal  of  his  license. 
A  station  must  not  only  seek  out  all 
views,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  area 
it  serves,  but  must  now  demonstrate  that 
all  of  those  needs,  views,  and  Interests 
have  been  responded  to  in  his  broadcast 
operations.  This  provision  will  stimulate 
each  broadcaster  to  remain  constantly 
aware  and  accountable  to  his  listeners' 
opinions.  Finally,  I  am  supportive  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  will  enable 
parties  to  appeal  FCC  decisions  in  bro-'^d- 
castlng  to  appeal  them  In  the  district 
court  where  the  station  Is  located,  instead 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Not  every  station  la  as  close 
m  proximity  as  the  ones  in  my  district 
*xj  the  Washington  area.  This  will  reduce 
considerably  the  expense  of  smaller  sta- 

lons  who  might  have  to  travel  to  and 
from  the  District  of  Colimibla  court  to 
ai>peal  rulings. 

My  only  reservation  with  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee  is  the  ab- 
.sence  of  stronger  language  Indicating  to 
tJie    FCC    that    preferential    treatment 

hould  be  given  to  stations  seeking  re- 
newals versus  stations  competing  for  a 
license  for  the  first  time.  In  the  92d  Con- 

rress  I  introduced  legislation  which 
stated  that: 

Notwlttutandlng  any  other  provision  of 
*he  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  Oom- 
inliKlon.  In  acting  upon  any  application  for 
ren«wal  of  license  filed  under  section  308, 
:aay  not  consider  the  application  of  any 
other  person  for  the  facilities  for  which  re- 
..ewal  U  sought.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  tb0  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby.  It  shall 
i^'rant  the  renewal  application.  If  the  Coca- 

lUsslon  determinne  after  hearing  that  a  grant 
of  the  application  of  a  renewal  applicant 
would  not  be  in  the  public  intereet,  con- 
venience, and  neceoBlty,  it  may  deny  such 
application,  and  applications  for  construc- 
tion permits  by  other  partlee  may  then  be 
iv'^cepted,  pursuant  to  section  308,  for  the 
broadcast  service  previously  Ucenaed  to  the 
reriewnl  applicant  whose  renewal  was  denied. 

Under  the  current  system  of  holding 
'  .'omparatlve  Hearings,"  stations  seek- 
i".?  renewal  are  not  only  subject  to  prov- 
ing to  the  PCC  that  they  have  responded 
to  the  needs,  views  and  Interests  of  the 
community  they  serve,  but  they  must  de- 
ifnd  themselves  against  competing  ap- 
p'icants  for  the  license.  I  feel  that  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  those  with  a 
record  of  public  service  over  those  whose 
r.  ;^- plications  that  would  have  to  be 
judged  only  on  their  promises. 

The  committee  report,  however,  does 
i'nplicltly  recommend  to  the  FCC  to  give 
■  reference  to  those  who  are  seeking  re- 
newal of  their  licenses.  I  hope  that  the 
fommisslOTi  will  put  particular  emphasis 
on  this  preferential  treatment  If  this  leg- 
i.^iatlon  Is  successfully  adopted. 


Mr.  CULVER,  Mr.  Chfflrman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  H.R.  12993,  the  broadcast  license  re- 
newal bin.  which  increases  the  term  of 
broadcast  licenses  from  3  to  4  years. 

As  all  of  us  know,  more  Americans 
than  ever  before  now  depend  on  broad- 
casting as  their  primary  source  of  enter- 
tainment. Information,  service,  and  news. 

Those  of  us  In  public  life — whether  we 
be  public  servants,  educators,  or  business 
and  community  leaders — know  we  can 
reach  the  public  quickly  and  directly 
through  the  airwaves. 

The  bill  we  consider  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  Nation's  broadcasters  to  fulfill 
high  standards  of  professionalism  and 
comic  inlty  service.  The  bill,  as  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
points  out,  can  serve  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  Nation's  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  by  underscoring  proce- 
dures reflecting  community  respon- 
siveness. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  strikes  a  good 
balance  between  public  Interest  objec- 
tives and  the  values  of  a  stable  yet  re- 
sponsive broadcasting  Industry.  In  my 
own  State  of  Iowa  we  have  had  such  a 
tradition  of  commimlty  orientation,  and 
our  cities,  towns,  and  farms  have  been 
well  served  by  radio  and  television. 
There  has  not  been  a  breach  between 
public  expectations  and  station  perform- 
ance. There  has  not  been  stagnation  or 
inertia  among  broadcasters. 

This  bill  gives  assurance  that  our 
broadcasters  across  the  land  will  recog- 
nize their  essential  obligations  In  our 
democracy  and  continue  to  seek  even 
greater  levels  of  accomplishment  and 
diversity  of  service. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  H.R. 
12993,  a  bill  which  would  update  and 
improve  the  present  system  of  broadcast 
license  renewal. 

Over  a  period  of  8  months  in  1973,  the 
distinguished  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power,  chaired  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  ,  held  17  days  of  hearings  on 
this  subject,  which  touches  every  Amer- 
ican in  his  or  her  dally  life. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  not  involved  in 
the  regulaUon  of  broadcasting,  either 
radio  or  television.  But  the  simple  fact 
is  that  there  are  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  broadcast  frequencies  available. 
If  two  or  more  persons  want  to  occupy 
the  same  frequency,  there  must  be  some 
scheme  for  deciding  which  person  wnU 
be  permitted  to  broadcast,  and  under 
what  conditions.  The  basic  legislation 
in  this  area  is  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  which  has  served  the  countr>- 
well  for  many  years.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  one  of  the  principle 
strengths  of  America  Is  the  vigor  and 
richness  of  our  broadcast  media.  News, 
sports,  entertainment  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  every  taste,  are  avsdlable  at  the 
flick  of  a  dial. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  principle 
poal  of  the  Communications  Act,  that  is, 
that  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  be  served  by  the  Nation's 
broadcasters,  some  amendments  of  the 
act  are  In  order.  H.R.  12993.  in  my  Judg- 


ment, represents  a  skillful  balancing  be- 
tween safeguarding  the  public  Interest 
and  assuring  reasonable  continuity  to 
private  broadcasters,  who  must  commit 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  not  millions,  of 
dollars,  with  no  guaranty  of  rellcensing 
beyond  the  life  of  their  license  term. 

This  balancing  Is  particularly  neces- 
sary In  view  of  what  has  become  known 
as  the  WHDH  case,  in  which  a  television 
license  was  awarded  to  a  competitive  ap- 
plicant Instead  of  the  holder  of  the  ex- 
piring license,  and  in  which  a  number 
of  procedural  questions  about  renewal 
criteria  and  decisionmaking  processes 
were  raised. 

The  bill  as  reported  makes  a  number 
of  Improvements  over  existing  law: 

It  extends  from  3  years  to  4  the 
maximum  period  of  broadcast  licenses. 
Many  broadcasters,  and  Members  of 
Confirress,  had  suggested  5-year  terms. 
Many  public  Interest  groups  advocated 
retaining  the  present  length. 

It  requires  setting  of  standards  for 
broadcast  stations  to  find  out  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  area  being  served. 
Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect  of 
this  entire  matter  Involves  the  recent 
high  number  of  complaints  that  some  li- 
censees were  not  responsive  to  some  ele- 
ments of  their  service  populations,  par- 
ticularly minority  groups.  This  "ascer- 
tainment" requirement  wiU  help  all  p&r- 
ties  toward  a  more  equitable  settlement 
of  this  sensitive  issue. 

It  specifies  that,  in  a  renewal  proceed- 
ing, the  FCC  must  consider  the  quality 
of  service  actually  given  by  the  licensee 
over  the  term  of  the  license.  Where  serv- 
ice has  been  good,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  license  renewal  ought  to  be  granted. 
It  seems  most  imreasonable  that,  where 
one  applicant  has  a  record  of  experience, 
that  that  record  not  be  considered  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  whether  or  not  to  re- 
new his  license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Masachusetta  (Mr.  Macdoh- 
ALD) .  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  for  their 
fruitful  efforts  in  this  difficult  area. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  H.R. 
12993. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Trn.E 

Skction  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act". 

ASCBtTAINMirNT:    LICENSE   KKKZWAL  PERIOD   AND 

PRocEorraEs 
Sec.   3.    (a)    Section   309    of   such    Act   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish procedures  to  be  foUowed  by  Uoenseee 
of  broadcasting  stations  to  ascertain 
throughout  the  terms  of  their  licenses  the 
needs,  views,  and  interests  of  the  residents 
of  their  service  areas  for  purpoees  of  their 
broadcast  operations.  Snch  rules  may  pre- 
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scribe  different  procedures  for  different  cate- 
gories of  broadcasting  stations." 

(b)  Sectimi  807(d)  of  the  Communlcatlona 
Act  of  1984  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(d)(1)  The  term  of  any  Ucense.  or  the 
renewal  thereof,  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  for  operation  of  a  broadcasting  station 
may  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  term  of 
any  Ucense.  or  the  renewal  thereof,  for  any 
other  class  of  station  may  not  exceed  five 
years. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  license  granted  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  upon  Its  eviration  be  ro- 
newed.  In  accordance  with  section  309,  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be  served 
by  the  renewal  of  such  license.  In  determin- 
ing if  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  by  the  renewal  of 
a  broadcast  license,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  (1>  whether  the  licensee,  during  the 
preceding  term  of  Its  Ucense,  foUowed  ap- 
plicable procedxires  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  309(1)  for  the  ascer. 
talnment  of  the  needs,  views,  and  Interests 
of  the  residents  of  Its  service  area  for  pur- 
poees of  Its  broadcast  operations,  and  (U) 
whether  the  licensee  has  engaged  in  broad- 
cast operations  during  the  term  of  the  U- 
cense  which  were  substantlaUy  responsive  to 
thoee  needs,  views,  and  interests. 

"(B)  In  considering  any  application  for 
renewal  of  a  broadcast  Ucense  granted  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  not 
consider — 

"(1)  the  ownership  Interests  or  official  con- 
nections of  the  applicant  in  other  stations  or 
other  communications  media  or  other  busi- 
nesses, or 

"(11)  the  participation  of  ownership  in  the 
management  of  the  station  for  which  such 
{^plication  hits  been  filed, 
unless  the  CX>mmls8lon  has  adopted  rules 
prohibiting  such  ownership  interests  or  activ- 
ities or  prescribing  management  structures, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  given  the  renewal 
applicant  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
form with  such  rules. 

"(3)  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Commlaslon  may 
by  rule  prescribe  the  period  or  periods  for 
which  licenses  shall  be  granted  and  renewed 
for  particular  classes  of  stations,  but  the 
Commission  may  not  adopt  or  follow  any  rule 
which  would  preclude  It,  in  any  case  involv- 
ing a  station  of  a  particular  class,  from 
granting  or  renewing  a  license  for  a  shorter 
period  than  that  prescribed  for  stations  of 
such  class  If,  in  its  judgment,  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  or  necessity  would  be 
served  by  such  action. 

"(4)  In  order  to  expedite  action  on  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcasting  station 
licenses  and  In  order  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
pense to  applicants  for  such  renewals,  the 
Commission  shall  not  require  any  such  ap- 
plicant to  file  any  Information  which  pre- 
viously has  been  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion or  which  is  not  directly  material  to  the 
considerations  that  affect  the  granting  or 
denial  of  such  application,  but  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  any  new  or  additional  facts 
it  deems  necessary  to  make  Its  findings. 
Pending  any  hearing  and  final  decision  on 
such  an  application  and  the  dl^osltlon  of 
any  petition  for  rehearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406,  the  Commission  shcQl  continue  such 
license  in  effect. 

"(5)  Any  Ucense  granted  or  renewed  for 
the  operation  of  any  class  of  station  may  be 
revoked  as  provided  In  section  312." 

Tim   LnaTATTON    APPUCABXJE  TO    PETRIOKS   TO 
DENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
S09(d)(l)  is  amended  to  read  as  fallows: 
"Any  party  in  Intereet  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, within  such  time  periods  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  a 
petition  to  deny  any  application  (whether  as 


originally  filed  or  as  amended)  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  applies." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(d)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"pleadings  filed"  the  foUowlng:  "by  the 
parties  within  the  time  periods  qiecified  by 
the  rules  of  the  Commission." 

NEGOTIATION 

Sec.  4.  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  subsection  added  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(J)  The  CcMnmlsslon  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  encourage  Ucensees  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  and  persons  raising  significant 
Issues  regarding  the  operations  of  such  sta- 
tions to  conduct,  during  the  term  of  the 
licensee  for  such  stations,  good  faith  nego- 
tiations to  resolve  such  Issues." 
conaTs  or  axvjzw 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  as  provided  In  subsection  (c),"; 
and  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  **(c)"  the  foUow- 
lng new  sentence:  "An  appeal  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  from  an  order  or  decision  of  the 
Commission — 

"(1)  made  on  an  appUcatlon  (other  than 
one  under  section  325)  involving  a  broadcast 
faculty  and  described  In  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) , 
(3) ,  or  (6)  of  subsection  (b) ,  or 

"(2)  described  In  paragraph  (6)  of  such 
subsection  modifying  or  revoking  a  constitu- 
tion permit  or  station  Ucense  of  a  broadcast 
faculty, 

shall  be  brought  In  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
broadcast  facility  Is,  or  la  proposed  to  be, 
located;  and  appeals  under  such  subsection 
from  any  other  order  or  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  brought  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  person  bringing 
the  appeal  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business." 

STUDIES  OF  RECDIATION  OF  BEOAOCASTERS  AND 
OF   EFFECT   OF   CONCENTKATION    OF   OWNZKSHIP 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine how  It  might  expedite  the  elimination 
of  those  regulations  of  broadcast  Ucensees 
required  by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest  and 
shall  make  annual  reports  of  the  results  of 
such  study  (Including  any  recommendations 
for  legislation)  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Commission 
shaU  include  In  Its  first  annual  report  under 
this  section  its  conclusions  with  reject  to 
the  differences  among  broadcast  Ucensees  on 
which  are  or  may  be  based  differentiation  In 
their  regulation  under  such  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shaU  (1)  conduct  a  study  of  the 
social,  economic,  poUtlcal,  or  other  conse- 
quences of  the  ownership  of  more  than  one 
broadcasting  station  by  one  person  and  the 
ownership  by  one  person  of  one  or  more 
broadcasting  stations  and  one  or  more  news- 
papers or  other  communications  media,  and 
(2)  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  results  of 
such  study  (Including  any  recommendations 
for  legislation).  In  conducting  such  study, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  relevant  data 
and  other  materials  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
of  the  Office  of  Telecommim^lcations  Policy, 
and  of  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
Such  report  shall  be  so  submitted  not  later 


than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ETTECTI^X    BATE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  section  6  and  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  2  a:id  4  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  307(d)  (2) 
(A)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (aa 
added  by  section  2(b)  of  this  Act)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  applications  for  re- 
newal of  broadcast  licenses  which  are  filed 
after  rules  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  under  section  309 
(1)  of  such  Act  las  added  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act)    have  become  effective. 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shaU  issue,  within  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  rules  establishing  time 
limits  for  the  filing  of  petitions  to  deny 
under  section  309  of  the  (Communications 
Act  of  1934.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
to  deny  filed  under  such  section  S09  after 
such  rules  have  become  effective. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  6 
shall  apply  only  with  resi>ect  to  appeals  un- 
der section  402(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  from  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commls.slon  mads 
after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wm  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6.  strike 
out  lines  12  and  13.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "stcdt  of  eegttlation  of 
broadcasters;  action  on  vcc  docket". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7,  strike 
out  lines  4  through  19,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

(b)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shaU.  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
complete  all  proceedings  and  take  aradi 
agency  action  as  it  deems  appropriate  In 
connection  with  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Commission's  rules  (47  CJJl.  7355,  73,- 
240.  73.636)  relating  to  multiple  ownership 
of  standard.  FM,  and  television  broadcast 
stations  (Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Docket  Numbered  18110). 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  BKOTHILL   OF 
NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.   BROYHILL  of  North   Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered   by  Mr.  Bsothiu.  of 

North  Carolina:   Page  2.  line  12,  strike  out 

"four  years"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "five 

years". 

Mr.  BROYHIIiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
HH.  12993.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
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tend  for  5  years  the  term  for  broadcast 
licenses,  rather  than  the  4-year  term 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  5-year  li- 
cense renewal  period  was  included  In  the 
bUl  I  sponsored  earlier  In  this  Congress, 
H.R.  3854,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
over  200  Members  of  the  House. 

The  4-year  license  renewal  term  con- 
tained in  the  bill  Is  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  of  us  who  favored  a  5-year 
term  and  those  who  opposed  any  exten- 
sion of  the  present  3-year  term.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  extension  to  5  years  would 
be  in  the  pubUc  Interest  and  would  be 
more  consistent  with  recent  congression- 
al objectives  of  streamlining  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  reducing  the  paperwork 
burden,  both  for  the  Federal  Govesm- 
ment  and  for  broadcasting  stations,  most 
of  which  are  local  small  businesses. 

Additionally,  the  extra  time  provided 
by  a  5 -year  term  would  allow  broadcast- 
ers to  do  a  better  job  of  program  plan- 
ning, staffing,  and  acquiring  the  ex(>en- 
sive  equipment  necessary  to  operate  a 
broadcast  facility.  "Rie  ccmtlnulty  of 
substantial  service  and  the  stability  of 
operation  provided  by  my  amendment 
would  greatly  benefit  th"  community  as  a 
whole. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
stated  that  It  would  give  broadcasters  a 
free  rein  to  operate  as  they  see  fit,  with- 
out regard  to  the  public  Interest  or  to 
regulations  established  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  Present  law  provides  for  contta- 
uing  oversight  of  broadcast  licensees  by 
the  FCC  during  the  entire  license  period. 
The  measure  also  provides  additional 
safeguards  that  broadcast  licensees  will 
serve  the  public  Interest  during  the  li- 
cense period.  Therefore,  during  the  li- 
cense period.  If  the  FCC  believes  that  a 
station  Is  not  properly  serving  the  pub- 
lic interest,  it  can  revoke  the  license, 
levy  a  forfeiture,  recommend  criminal 
proceedings,  or  grant  only  a  short-term 
renewal  for  cause. 

Further,  the  bill  adds  to  existing  law 
a  new  ascertainment  section — section 
309(1) — which  requires  licensees  to  as- 
certain throughout  the  terms  of  the  li- 
censes the  needs,  views  and  interests  of 
the  residents  of  their  service  areas.  Pres- 
ently, such  determination  of  community 
needs  is  required  only  immediately  prior 
to  license  renewal.  Section  309(j)  of  the 
bill  also  requires  licensees  to  conduct 
good  faith  negotiations  during  the  term 
of  the  license  to  resolve  significant  is- 
sues raised  about  their  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
language  provided  in  H.R.  12993,  coupled 
with  the  existing  powers  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  provides 
adequate  safeguards  that  broadcast  li- 
censees would  not  abuse  the  5 -year  tenn 
provided  by  my  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Insert 
separate  views  that  I  includetl  in  the 
committee  report : 

Sepakate  Vrrws  or  Congressmam  Jamxs  T. 
Brothill 


atlon  of  this  measure.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  flve-year  term,  which  the 
Committee  rejected.  The  bUl  as  originally  In- 
troduced and  co-sponsored  by  more  than  200 
Members  of  the  House  Included  provision  for 
a  flve-year  license  term. 

In  approving  this  bill,  the  Committee  has 
Indicated  Its  support  for  an  extension  of 
the  present  three-year  term  of  broadcast 
licenses.  I  feel  that  extending  this  period  to 
five  years,  rather  thsm  four  years,  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  additional  time 
provided  would  allow  broadcasters  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  program  planning,  staffing,  and 
providing  the  expensive  equipment  neces- 
sary to  operate  a  broadcast  facility.  The 
stability  of  operation  that  the  longer-term 
would  give  broadcasters  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  community  as  a  whole. 

Present  law  provides  for  continuing  over- 
sight of  broadcast  licenses  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  during  the 
entire  license  period.  In  addition,  this  meas- 
ure provides  additional  safeguards  that 
broadcast  licensees  will  serve  the  public  In- 
terest during  the  license  period.  The  bUl 
adds  to  existing  law  a  new  ascertainment 
section  (Section  309(1))  which  requires  li- 
censees to  ascertain  throughout  the  terms 
of  their  licenses  the  needs,  views,  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  residents  of  their  service  areas. 
Presently,  such  determination  of  community 
needs  is  required  only  Inunediately  prior  to 
license  renewal.  In  Section  309(1),  the  bUl 
also  requires  licensees  to  conduct  good  faith 
negotiations  during  the  term  of  the  license 
to  resolve  significant  Issues  raised  about 
their  operations 

I  feel  that  this  new  language,  coupled  with 
the  existing  powers  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  provides  adequate 
safeguards  that  broadcast  licensees  would 
not  abuse  the  five-year  term  provided  by  my 
amendment.  I  plan  to  offer  my  amendment 
providing  the  five-year  license  term  when 
this  bill  Is  coQsldered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

James  T.  BROTHn.L. 


BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL  ACT 

I  wish  to  express  my  continued  support 
for  a  flve-year  term  for  broadcast  Ilcenae«, 
rather  than  the  four-year  term  provided  in 
this  blU.  During  th«  Committee's  consldar- 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

This  amendment  wouild  extend  the 
broadcast  license  to  5  years.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  just  3  years.  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  the  House,  the  broad- 
cast license  period  would  be  extended  to 
4  years.  This  would  help,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

I  have  long  supported  this  measure. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  93d  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  blU,  H.R.  408,  to  extend  the 
license  renewal  period  to  5  years.  I  had 
also  Introduced  an  identical  measure  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  have  studied  very  closely  the  paper- 
work burdens  and  the  business  uncer- 
tainties imposed  on  small  businessmen 
by  Federal  regulations.  I  have  found  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  burdens  on  small 
broadcasters  is  the  3 -year  licensing  pe- 
riod. It  Is  far  too  short. 

The  3-year  limitation  has  Imposed  a 
substantial  paperwork  demand  on  small 
broadcasters  all  too  frequently,  tmd  it 
has  exposed  them  to  license  renewal 
challenges  in  Intervals  that  come  too 
often. 

The  vast  majority  of  broadcasters  are 
small  businessmen.  In  vas  congressional 
district,  for  Instance,  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  there  are  18  radio 
stations.  These  radio  stations  are  located 
in  communities  like  Pittsfleld,  Amherst, 


Holyoke,   North  Adams,  Greenfield,  or 
Ware. 

None  of  them  are  owned  by  one  of  the 
major  networks  or  by  a  Itu^e  corporation. 
They  are  all  locally  owned  and  operated. 
They  are  responsive  to  their  communi- 
ties, and  they  are  only  modestly  profit- 
able. 

A  major  portion  of  their  expenses  con- 
sist of  payments  to  big,  expensive  law 
firms  here  in  Washington  that  they  have 
had  to  hire  to  represent  them  in  their 
frequent  appearances  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  By  grant- 
ing broadcasters  a  longer  license  period. 
5  years  Instead  of  3  or  4,  they  would  be 
significantly  relieved  from  this  heavy 
expense. 

The  broadcasters  in  my  district,  and 
the  majority  of  broadcasters  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  small  busi- 
nesses. But  thus  far  they  have  had  to  Uve 
under  Federal  laws  written  to  control 
big  businesses.  It  Is  time  the  small  guys 
got  a  break  from  their  representatives 
in  Washington. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  . 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  further 
appreciate  the  Introduction  of  this 
amendment  and  rise  In  full  support  of  it. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
with  respect  to  the  small  stations  that 
are  located  in  our  countrj-side  regions, 
this  Is  a  very,  very  necessary  and  worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  amendment.  As  I  recall,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
years  gone  by,  I  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man at  that  time  in  support  of  the  5 -year 
amendment.  I  thought  it  had  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it.  and  I  think  as  time  goes 
on  that  there  is  a  lot  to  recommend  It 
now. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  leadership  In  this  regard  and 
Inform  the  gentleman  that  I  would  like 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  leadership. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  support  the  amendment  calling  for 
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the  5-year  license  renewal  extension.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

lix.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I 
indicate  my  strong  support  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  relative  to  his 
amendment  for  the  5-year  renewal. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  because  of  my  desire  to  ease 
the  bimlen  of  tlie  broadcasters  of  this 
Nation  who  flind  that  their  efforts  at 
serving  the  public  are  being  repaid  by 
having  to  fill  out  more  and  more  Feders^ 
forms  that  are  required  for  their  license 
renewal. 

The  broadcasters  of  this  Nation,  and 
particularly  those  of  southwest  Missouri 
do  more  than  Just  project  programs  of 
entertainment.  They  provide  vital  in- 
formation such  as  tornado  alerts,  snow 
warnings,  school  closings,  and  announce- 
ments of  public  events.  They  give  time  to 
various  community  organizations  to  dis- 
cuss their  activities.  They  provide  free 
time  for  fimd  drives,  for  vothig  informa- 
tion, for  fund-raising  activities  to  better 
the  lives  of  the  handicapped  and  less  for- 
tunate. At  the  same  time  they  have  In- 
vested heavily  In  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  continue  to  add  to  their 
facilities  to  provide  even  better  service. 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  the  Congress 
recognize  the  fine  contribution  that  our 
broadcasters  have  made  to  our  way  of 
life  and  permit  them  to  (lo  an  even  better 
job  by  easing  Federal  regulations  that 
restrict  their  activities  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

I  will  vote  for  extending  the  license 
term  to  5  years  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  ISi.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
say  that  the  4-year  period  should  be  ex- 
tended to  5  years. 


Mr.  MACnXJNALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  GeOTS^.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Msus- 
sachusetts  for  j^eldlng. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
usually  I  reluctantly  oppose  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  such  a  valued  member 
of  our  committee  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill)  but  I  am 
not  at  all  reluctant  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  any  of  the  Members 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  being 
disfavored  by  a  statement,  be  It  over  a 
radio  or  a  TV  station,  with  very  little 
recourse  excepting  appeal  to  the  FCC  to 
apply  the  fairness  or  the  equal-time  doc- 
trine, realize  Just  how  much  power  these 
broadcMters  have.  They  already  have  a 
3 -year  period  when  their  license  and 
performance  is  almost  inviolate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  get- 
ting a  consensus  bill  and  all  the  rest, 
especially  considering  the  radio  stations, 
some  of  the  small  ones,  which  have  a 
difficult  time  in  making  legal  expenses, 
we  have  Instructed  the  FCC  to  simplify 
the  form  and  the  licensing  procedures 
that  renewal  calls  for.  I  think  that  we 
have  been  more  than  solicitous  of  the 
problems  of  these  broadcasters  in  many 
areas  and  especially  in  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  great  difficulty 
even  in  going  to  the  4-year  period.  This 
increase,  which  they  have  lived  with, 
calling  for  3  years,  for  some  37  years.  Is 
such  that,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has 
only  been  one  TV  license  lifted  during 
that  entire  period.  That  was  the  much 
celebrated  case  that  was  referred  to  ear- 
lier in  my  home  area  of  Boston. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  dealt  very 
fairly  with  the  broadcasters  in  this.  I 
have  been  assured  by  many  broadcasters 
that  while  they  obviously  would  like  a 
license  given  to  them  in  perpetuity, 
which  was  the  gist  of  the  bill  they  sent 
up  here  in  the  first  place,  so  that  they 
could  never  be  chaUenged  by  anyone, 
still  I  think  we  have  met  their  problems 
more  than  half  way. 

I  think  to  give  them  an  extra  year, 
in  other  words,  a  5 -year  period,  where 
you  cannot  get  after  a  broadcaster  di- 
rectly, during  that  period,  would  not  be 
the  way  to  proceed.  As  we  all  know,  their 
service  gets  much  more  public  oriented 
in  the  year  just  before  their  license  is  up 
for  renewal.  That  is  not  merely  tm 
opinion  of  mine,  but,  rather.  It  Is  a  fact. 

I  think  that  the  bill  as  now  constituted 
gives  everybody  a  very  fair  shake  in- 
deed. The  FCC,  I  repeat,  has  been  told 
to  simplify  its  type  of  renewal  procedures 
and  e^>ecially  not  to  take  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  the  nural  and  small  radio 
stations  as  they  do  toward  the  much 
larger  TV  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  in  the  original 
NAB  bilL  I  repeat  that  we  have  been  more 


than  fair  with  them,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  hope  this  body  in  its  wisdom  will 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  give  a  runaway 
permit  to  the  broadcasters  of  this  coun- 
try against  whom  appeals  are  ver>'  diffi- 
cult. 

Even  though  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
in  existence,  I  know  of  many  stations 
that  in  the  past  disobeyed  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  the  equal  time  doctrine  and 
merely  get  a  letter  of  reprimand  from  the 
FCC  and  then  stop  exercising  their 
muscle.  Obviously  they  have  muscle, 
or  else  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  this  number  of  Members  express  their 
deep  interest  in  this  5  year  amendment. 
And  I  do  not  mean  anything  personal  by 
that,  because  I  understand  it  completely. 
However,  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
broadcasters  can  live  with  the  4-year  pe- 
riod, and  I  repeat  that  of  course  they 
would  like  the  license  in  perpetuity,  but 
I  think  4  years  is  more  than  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Haka,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  WiU  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  agree  that  men  and 
women  who  have  a  license  that  has  to 
be  renewed  every  2  years,  as  we  Members 
of  the  House  have,  should  not  be  overly 
concerned  that  broadcasters  have  to  have 
their  licenses  renewed  every  4  years. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  and  point  out  to  him 
that  the  number  of  turnovers  in  the 
broadcasting  field  is  very,  very  minimal, 
whereas  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  make  this  observation.  I  have 
great  respect  and  affection  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  who  has 
served  very  effectively  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  whose 
help  and  interest  have  been  obvious 
from  the  beginning  of  our  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

I  think  the  bill  represents  a  sound 
compromise  between  the  two  goals  that 
we  have  in  this  legislation:  One,  to  sta- 
bilize the  process  by  which  Ucense  re- 
newal procedures  are  conducted;  and, 
two,  the  effort  to  tie  the  broadcasters 
more  closely  to  their  local  constituencies 
or  their  areas. 

That  compromise  was  also  struck 
whea.  we  split  the  difference  between  the 
current  3 -year  license  renewal  period 
and  the  5 -year  license  renewal  period, 
which  was  proposed  by  si>okesmen  for 
the  broadcast  industry. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
our  objectives  here  ought  to  be:  First,  to 
act  in  the  public  interest,  second,  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  govern- 
ment, and  only  finally  to  act  In  the  in- 
terest of  those  people  who  hxM  the 
licenses. 

Obviously,  in  the  public  Interest  it  Is 
tying  the  broadcaster  closer  to  his  serv- 
ice area,  the  area  which  he  has  been 
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licensed  to  serve  In  the  public  Interest; 
this  Is  the  most  Important  thlnf.  And 
we  have  done  that  In  ottier  aspects,  or  In 
other  facets  of  this  legislation.  A  3-year 
term  would  tie  them  more  closely  than 
a  4-year  term  or  a  5-year  term.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  3-year  terms 
have  seen  licenses  frequently  extended 
beyond  that  3-year  term  because  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Just  did  not  e:et  around  to  dealing  with 
the  paperwork  of  renewing  the  license. 
So  to  order  to  help  alleviate  the  burden 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlssloD,  because  we  have  tied  the  broad- 
casters more  closely  to  the  areas  they  are 
supposed  to  serve  In  the  public  interest, 
in  the  legislation,  we  thought  an  exten- 
sion to  a  4 -year  term  made  sense,  and 
that  am  extension  to  a  5-year  term  or  a 
6-  or  a  7-  or  an  8-year  term,  or  a  terra 
of  a  license  in  perpetuity.  I  think  tends 
to  move  us  over  toward  serving  the 
broadcasters  rather  than  serving  the 
public  interest. 

Perhaps  that  also  has  merit,  but  it 
should  not  be  our  objective  here  be- 
cause the  objective  should  be,  as  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  admonishes 
us  to  say,  that  the  business  of  operating 
the  Nation's  radio  waves  and  TV  waves 
be  conducted  in  the  public  Interest. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
the  4-year  term  is  an  adequate  modifica- 
tion of  the  current  3 -year  license  re- 
newal term,  and  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment  to  make  it  a  5-year  term. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothii.l). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  a  very  fine 
agreement  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  fuU  conmiittee, 
and  I  think  that  when  we  have  an  agree- 
ment such  as  this  that  it  would  be  imwise 
to  try  to  change  the  bill  at  this  time. 

I  too  wish,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
says,  to  commend  the  gmtleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhux.)  for  the 
terrific  work  the  gentleman  has  done  on 
the  committee.  I  beliere  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  Job,  and  as 
I  say.  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  worked  on  the  bill  very  hard. 
The  conunlttee  held  many,  many  days  of 
hearings,  the  complete  record  of  which 
takes  up  two  volumes. 

I  think  tiiat  what  we  have  come  up 
with  is  a  good  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wotild  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  ^Mr.  Bhothill).  I 
know  that  the  intentions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  are  right,  but 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  a  4-year  license 
term. 

Blr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhiix).  I  might  suggest  that  in  my 
district  broadcasters  are  of  modest  size, 
and  that  some  are  obliged  to  oiter  into 
contracts  with  the  DPI  for  periods  of  5 


years,  in  order  to  obtain  UPI's  service. 
Were  I  an  owner  of  such  a  broadcasting 
station.  I  would  be  very  apprehensive 
about  entering  into  such  an  agreement 
if  I  had  only  a  4-year  license  upon  which 
to  rely.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothiu.). 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  more 
the  concern  that  I  earlier  expressed  of 
many  of  us  who  come  from  rural  areas, 
and  say  that  these  little  stations  that  we 
have  back  home  are  the  only  stations 
that  provide  the  local  news,  the  local 
reports  on  the  weather,  school  closings 
during  bad  weather.  The  dollar  invest- 
ment of  those  small  organizations  are 
extensive,  and  they  need  some  assurance 
of  permanency  in  the  business. 

If  they  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
that  we  have  set  forth,  their  license  can 
be  denied.  I  would  have  been  happy  to  go 
along  with  something  that  might  have 
provided  a  closer  supervision  of  the  large 
networks,  because,  In  my  judgment, 
there  have  been  violations  as  to  proper 
reporting  of  news  in  that  area.  However, 
we  treat  them  all  in  this  bill  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROTBitx).  extending  the  broadcast  li- 
cense renewal  term  to  5  years. 

Current  regualtlons  require  triennial 
license  renewals  for  radio  and  television 
stations,  large  and  small,  involving  ex- 
tensive paperwork,  expensive  and  time- 
consimilng  reporting,  imposing  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  smaller,  community- 
oriented  broadcasters  throughout  our 
nation. 

Under  existing  regulations,  the  FCC 
closely  monitors  radio  broadcast  opera- 
tions between  renewals,  making  certain 
that  the  licensee  is  fulfilling  its  com- 
mitment to  the  public.  Regulations  re- 
garding broadcasting  policy  are  strictly 
enforced.  For  example,  each  licensee 
must  retain  flies  of  letters  and  written 
comments  regarding  broadcast  policy  re- 
ceived from  the  public  and  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection.  In  this  way  the  FCC  rein- 
forces the  accepted  belief  that  the  air 
waves  belong  to  all  of  the  people,  impos- 
ing special  responsibilities  upon  the 
broadcasters. 

Because  of  the  continual  close  sur- 
veillance carried  out  by  the  FCC,  fre- 
quent license  renewals  are  not  necessary. 
but  merely  create  additional  burdens  for 
the  local  broadcasters  and  superfluous 
paperwork  for  the  licensing  staff  of  the 
FCC 

For  this  reason,  I  am  endorsing  the 
proposed  amendment  to  extend  the  time 
period  for  license  renewal  to  a  5-year 


period  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  voice 
their  support  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  broadcast  licenses  to 
5  years.  In  the  case  of  all  broculcasters, 
but  particularly  in  the  case  of  small  sta- 
tions serving  rural  areas  the  cost  in 
money  and  manpower  in  preparing  re- 
newal applications  and  supporting  such 
applications  is  considerable.  Such  sta- 
tions do  not  make  large  amoimts  of 
money,  but  they  deliver  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  their  communities.  It  Is  imneces- 
sary  to  require  such  stations  or  any  sta- 
tion to  go  through  this  cimibersome  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  procedure  each  3 
years,  after  all.  the  FCC  has  continuing 
authority  to  lift  the  license  of  any  broad- 
caster any  time  that  his  mode  of  opera- 
tions might  warrant  such  action.  As  long 
as  the  licensee  is  pursuing  the  principles 
of  a.«5certatnment  provided  in  this  bill  he 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  for  a  5- 
year  period  between  license  renewals. 

Mr.    BROYHTT.Ti   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  like  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  here  making  it  appear  that 
an  extra  year  in  some  way  is  not  in  the 
public  Interest.  It  seentis  to  me  that  If 
we  can  give  an  extra  year  to  give  these 
broadcasters  an  opportunity  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  programing,  to  do  a  better  job 
of  stafBng  in  order  to  give  them  more 
stability  in  their  operation,  this  is  in 
the  public  Interest  so  that  they  can  do 
a  better  job  of  sening  the  public  in  their 
listening  area. 

Present  law  provides  for  adequate 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Commimlca- 
tlons  Commission  over  the  operations  of 
the  broadcast  stations.  If  they  are  doing 
anything  wrong,  something  not  in  the 
pid}lic  Interest,  there  is  adequate  au- 
thority in  the  present  law  and  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  stop  It.  and 
the  5 -year  license  renewal  period  heis 
nothing  to  do  with  that  Issue. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  NELSE3I.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  favorably  to  increase  the  license 
period  for  broadcasters  from  4  years  to 
5  years.  The  committee  report  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1934  CommunlcaUons  Act  were  ob- 
solete. One  of  the  provisions  that  would 
fall  in  this  categoty  Is  the  short  time 
between  license  renewal. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  adding 
1  additional  year  to  the  licensing  period, 
but  feel  we  should  go  a  step  more  and  in- 
crease It  further  to  5  years.  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  much  more  logical  time 
frame  and  one  that  would  be  in  the 
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best  Interest  of  the  listening  and  viewing 
public.  As  it  stands  now.  rckdio  and  tele- 
vision stations  are  having  to  spend  en- 
tirely too  much  time  cutting  through  the 
bureaucratic  redtape  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  when  they 
would  prefer,  and  the  public  would  be 
better  served,  to  spend  this  time  im- 
proving their  programing  In  response  to 
the  people  living  in  their  service  area. 

The  overregulation  of  local  stations 
that  we  now  have  is  causing  much  more 
harm  than  any  of  us  can  imagine.  Maybe 
It  was  necessary  in  1934.  40  years  ago, 
when  there  were  few  stations  and  those 
in  operation  virtually  had  a  monopoly 
in  their  service  area.  However,  this  sit- 
uation is  no  longer  true.  I  daresay  there 
is  not  a  market  area  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  that  does  not  have  com- 
peting radio  and  TV  stations.  This  com- 
petition has  done  more  to  improve  pro- 
graming content  than  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  or  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  station  managers  are 
well  aware  that  unless  they  are  respon- 
sive to  the  residents  of  their  service  area 
they  will  lose  their  viewers  or  listeners 
to  their  competition,  their  advertising 
revenue  will  drop  and  they  will  soon  be 
out  of  business.  In  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
vides ample  incentive  without  having 
to  face  the  threat  of  possible  loss  of  li- 
cense from  the  FCC  every  3  years 
imder  present  law.  For  this  reason.  I  feel 
the  Congress  would  be  most  wise  to  In- 
crease the  term  of  licenses  to  5  years  as 
proposed  by  Congressman  Broyhill  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  the  floor. 
I  would  also  like  to  lu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  approval  to  the  bill.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  such  as  section  4,  I  do  feel 
that  the  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  worthy  of  our  support.  I  hope 
we  will  pass  the  measure  today  and  send 
it  to  the  Senate  for  theh-  favorable  and 
speedy  action. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
apparent  slowness  of  the  FCC  In  approv- 
ing simple  and  routine  requests  such  as 
the  Installation  of  new  transmitters.  I 
do  not  know  If  it  Is  a  case  of  under  staff- 
ing at  the  Commission  or  a  case  of  loss 
of  efBcIency  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  Just  as  radio  and 
TV  stations  are  required  to  be  responsive 
to  the  public,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  must  and  should  be 
responsive  to  the  broadcast  industry  It 
is  suppose  to  serve. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take 
the  5  minutes.  I  would  merely  point 
this  out.  The  present  law,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  provided  for  license  renewal 
each  3  years.  This  matter  has  come  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  chaired  the  sub- 
committee quite  well  over  the  years,  and 
the  committee  now  in  its  wisdom  has  re- 
jected the  5-year  renewal  in  favor  of  the 
compromise  of  4  years,  which  to  me 
seems  reasonable,  particularly  since  the 
broadcasting  industry  has  agreed. 

I  have  tried  to  compare  the  license  re- 
newal to  terms  of  Members  of  Congress. 


We  are  required  under  the  Constitution 
to  face  the  voters  each  2  years,  and  if  we 
are  not  serving  in  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  public  interest  of  their  particular 
district,  if  we  do  not  satisfy  the  interests 
of  the  majority  of  our  constituents,  they 
have  an  opportunity  each  2  years  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  broadcasters,  of 
course,  would  favor  a  5-year  term,  and  I 
can  understand  that,  because  they  have 
an  immense  investment  of  fimds  to  main- 
tain their  communications  and  their 
media  outlet;  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  accepting  the  compromise — 
not  5,  not  3,  but  4  years,  as  provided  in 
the  committee  bill.  If  a  station  operates 
consistantly  in  the  public  interest,  the 
renewal  of  the  Ucense  should  be  almost 
automatic.  But  to  know  they  are  being 
reviewed  each  4  years,  like  a  President, 
will  remind  them  they  are  using  the  pub- 
lic airways  and  that  the  public  interest 
must  be  served. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  cniairman, 
I  would  like  to  offer  just  a  brief  explan- 
ation of  my  vote  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  12993  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  term 
of  broadcast  licenses  from  the  present  3 
years  to  5  years. 

In  conversations  with  broadcasters 
from  my  own  district,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  license  renewal  proce- 
dures cause  considerable  hardship.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  those  who  hold 
licenses  for  the  lower  power  radio  sta- 
tions. They,  of  course,  must  file  elabo- 
rate reports  every  3  years  even  though 
the  performance  of  the  station  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  challenged  by  the  Ustening  audi- 
ence or  the  communities  in  which  they 
op>erate.  I  believe  such  broadcasters  have 
a  legitimate  complaint  and  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  seeking  corrective  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  HJl.  12993  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  would  have 
done  much  to  ease  the  owner's  burden 
during  the  license  renewal  process,  and 
further  would  have  extended  the  term  of 
the  broadcast  license  from  3  to  4  years. 
The  bill  attempted  to  provide  a  sensible 
compromise  lietween  the  understandable 
interests  of  the  viewing  and  listening 
public  whose  public  airwaves  are  made 
available  to  the  statlonowners. 

I  could  not.  however,  support  the 
amendment  which  would  increase  the 
license  period  to  5  years.  Because  that 
amendment  was  successful,  I  wlU  also 
oppose  the  measure  on  filial  vote,  al- 
though I  concede  that  it  contains  many 
provisions  that  are  both  desirable  and 
necessary. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
a  time  when  broadcast  licenses  were  is- 
sued for  90  days.  The  owners  thought 
that  contributed  to  Instability,  so  the 
period  was  Increased  to  6  months.  That 
duration  also  caused  dissatisfaction 
amcmg  broadcasters.  Tbe  term  was  ex- 
panded to  1  year.  Not  enough,  the  licen- 
sees complained  sigaln.  We  acquiesced, 
and  gave  them  a  3-year  term. 

The  broadcasters  are  back.  When  our 
committee  held  hearings  last  year,  the 
licensees  testified  that  3  years  was  not 
enough;  It  created  Instability,  uncertain- 
ty, and  other  undesirable  conditions.  The 
resulting  bill,  when  we  began  debating  it 


earlier  tliis  afternoon,  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  a  license  term  of  4  years.  But 
that  was  several  minutes  ago.  The  House 
has  now  passed  an  amendment  extend- 
ing the  period  to  5  years.  Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  one. 

Several  years  ago  then  Chairman  of 
the  FCC  Newton  Minnow,  described 
broadcast  fare  as  a  "vast  wasteland." 
Anj'one  who  has  spent  time  watching 
the  tube  is  liard  pressed  to  challenge 
that  description.  We  see  and  hear  pro- 
grams that  pander  to  cr^>.s  commercial 
interests.  We  see  and  .lear  advertise- 
ments that  are  replete  with  racial  and 
sexual  stereotypes.  And  we  see  and  hear 
opinions  that  represent  a  narrow  seg- 
ment of  American  thought. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  licensees  discloses  ram- 
pant discrimination  based  on  sex  and 
race.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  employees  in  commercial 
television  are  women,  and  75  percent  of 
them  are  in  the  lower  paying  jobs.  The 
situation  for  blacks  is  not  much  better. 

The  absence  of  minorities  and  women 
in  the  professional  categories  is,  of 
course,  reflected  in  program  content. 
Take,  for  example,  the  daytime  shows 
which  draw  a  large  female  audience. 
They  are  shot  through  with  characters 
who  portrary  women  in  tradltionsJ  roles. 
The  doctors  are  men,  and  the  nxirses  are 
women.  The  males  are  dynamic  and 
heroic;  the  females  are  passive  smd  in 
distress. 

In  a  speech  to  the  New  England  Broad- 
casting Association  2  years  ago.  I  noted: 

It  has  always  been  astonishing  cc  me 
that  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commtaaton  not  a  single 
one  of  the  present  7.2(X)  Ucenseee  of  TV  and 
radio  has  ever  been  deprived  of  a  Ucense 
for   Liadequacy   of   broadcasting. 

I  should  add  that  none  has  ever  t>een 
deprived  of  a  license  for  discriminatory 
practices  either. 

These  statistics  reflect  the  dlfBculty 
of  challenging  license  holders.  Public  In- 
terest groups  and  private  citizens  now 
only  get  a  crack  at  it  once  every  3  years. 
If  this  bin  passes,  they  wUl  have  that 
opportimlty  only  once  every  5  years.  In 
the  name  of  business  stability,  we  are 
jeopardizing  the  only  hope  we  have  of 
improving  the  quality  of  broadcasting 
and  its  ^nployment  practices. 

It  is  frequently  forgotten  that  the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  people.  It  is  <me  of 
the  few  pieces  of  property  that  is  truly 
held  in  common  ownership.  That  unique 
character  of  broadcasting  has  been  rec- 
ognized over  and  over  again  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  by  the  Congress  in  reg- 
ulating the  IndustJry.  But  somehow  the 
concept  gets  lost  in  the  concerns  of  the 
entrepreneurs  who  own  the  stations. 

By  Increasing  the  term  of  a  hcense 
from  3  to  5  years,  we  are  further  under- 
mining the  rights  of  the  public.  In  the 
words  of  Whitney  Adams,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  we  are  "bolting  an  already  closed 
door." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  need  to  revise 
the  manner  in  which  the  FCC  regulates 
the  broadcasting  industry.  But  the  re- 
form measures  lead  In  quite  the  opposite 
direction  of  HJl.  13983.  The  FCC  needs 
more  staff  ao  that  Uoenae  renewal  Is  a 
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Bcrious  process,  not  a  sham.  A  decentral- 
ization of  the  agency  might  t)e  helpful  in 
order  to  bring  the  regulators  closer  to 
the  people. 

The  niunber  of  blacks.  Spanish-speak- 
ing, and  women  in  the  industry  must  be 
increased  dramatically.  And  the  pro- 
grams and  commercials  which  reflect 
minority  and  female  stereotypes  ought  to 
be  eliminated.  It  would  be  helpful  11  the 
FCC  affirmatively  sought  out  potential 
applicants  in  areas  where  existing  licen- 
sees are  not  serving  the  public  interest.  It 
should  work  with  other  government 
agencies  to  encourage  new  entrants  into 
the  field.  In  short  the  PCC  should  stop 
defending  the  status  quo. 

But  those  reforms  are  not  on  the  hori- 
zon. In  their  absence  the  least  we  can  do 
is  minimize  the  damage  which  in  my 
judgment  will  flow  from  this  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhii.l)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote.  | 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered,  f 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electr<»ilc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  308.  noes  84. 
answered  "present"  2,  not  votinfi  39.  sis 
follows :                                          ^ 


(Boll  No.  197)            * 

AYES — 308 

£ 

Abdnor 

Cohen 

Orovef 

Addftbbo 

Conable 

Oubset 

Anderaon, 

CoiUan 

Qude   - 

OalU. 

Conte 

Ountet 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Cotter 

Guyer 

Andrews. 

Coughlln 

Hamllt4n 

N.  D«k. 

Crane 

Hamm«r- 

Anntuulo 

Cronln 

schm^t 

Archer 

Culver 

Hanrah«n 

Arenda 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

AAta  brook 

Daniel,  Robert 

Harsha ! 

Ashley 

W  .  Jr. 

Hasting 

Bftfalla 

Daniels, 

Hays 

Baker 

Domlnlck  V. 

H«bert 

BauznAH 

Danlelson 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Beard 

Davis.  B.C. 

Heinz 

Bell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hedstoskl 

Bennett 

Dellenback 

Hendctaon 

Bergland 

Denholm 

Htcks  - 

BevUl 

Dennis 

Hlnshaw 

Blaggl 

Derwlnskl 

Hogao^ 

Blester 

Dickinson 

Holt 

B'.ackbum 

DlngeU 

HortOB 

Bogga 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

Boland 

Dom 

Huber 

Bo  wen 

Downing 

Hungate 

Brasco 

Dulskl 

Hunt 

Bray 

Duncan 

Hutcblnson 

Breaux 

du  Pont 

Ichord 

Breckinridge 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jarman 

Brlnkley 

EUberg 

Johnson.  Calif 

Broomfleld 

Brlenbom 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Brotzman 

Ksrh 

Johnson.  Pa. 

BroyhDl.  I».0. 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Broyhtn.Va. 

Bvln8.Tenn. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bursener 

PaoceU 

JoneSi  Okla. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Pish 

Jone&  Tenn. 

Burke,  Man. 

Flood 

Kemp 

Burleaon,  Tax. 

nowers 

Ketchum 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Plynt 

King 

Butler 

Porsythe 

Kluczynskl 

Byron 

Pountaln 

Kuykendall 

Camp 

Prenzel 

Kyroe 

carter 

Proehllch 

LagomarsiDO 

Ca»ey.  Tex. 

Puqua 

Land  grebe 

Cederberg 

Oaydos 

Landrum 

Chamberlain 

Gettys 

LatU 

CtaappeU 

Gibbons 

Lehman 

Clancy 

Oilman 

Lent 

CUusen. 

Qlnn 

Litton 

DonH. 

OoodUng 

Long.  La. 

Clawaon,  Del 

Oreen.  Pa. 

I^ng,  Md. 

Cleveland 

anoiths 

Lott 

Cochran 

Gross 

Lujan 

Ltiken 

Peyser 

Stelger,  ArlB. 

McClory 

Poage 

Stelger.  Wis. 

McCloakey 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stephens 

McCoU  later 

Preyer 

Stratton 

McCormack 

Price,  m. 

Stuckey 

McDade 

Price.  Tex. 

Sullivan 

McBwen 

Prltcbard 

Symington 

McKay 

Qule 

Symma 

McKlnney 

QuUlen 

Talcott 

McSpadden 

Rallsback 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Madden 

B&ndall 

Taylor,  N.O. 

Madlgan 

Barlck 

Teague 

Mabon 

Regula 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mallary 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Rlnaldo 

Thornton 

Marasltl 

Robinson,  Va. 

To  well,  Nev. 

Martin,  Nelir. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Treen 

Martin.  N.O. 

Roe 

Udall 

Mathlaa.  OalU. 

Rogers 

Ullman 

Mathls.aa. 

Ronoalto,  Wyo. 

Vander  Jagt 

Matsunaga 

Booney,  Pa. 

Veysey 

Mayne 

Roetenkowskl 

Vlgorlto 

Meeds 

Roush 

waggonner 

Melcber 

Rousselot 

Walsh 

MezTlnsky 

Roy 

Wampler 

Michel 

Runnels 

Ware 

Miller 

Ruppe 

White 

Mlnlsh 

Ruth 

Whltehurtt 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Ryan 

Whltten 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Sandman 

Wldnall 

Mizell 

Sarasln 

Wiggins 

Moakley 

Satterfleld 

WUllams 

Montgomery 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moorhead, 

Schneebell 

Wilson, 

CalU. 

Sebellus 

Charles  H., 

Moorheftd,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Calif. 

Morgan 

Shoup 

Winn 

Moeher 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

MOSS 

Shuster 

Wright 

Murtha 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Natcher 

Slsk 

Wydler 

Nedzl 

SkublUs 

Wylle 

Nelsen 

Slack 

Wyman 

Nichols 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yatron 

O'Brien 

Smith,  N.T. 

Young,  Alaska 

O'Neill 

Snyder 

Young,  Pla. 

Owens 

Spence 

Young,  ni. 

Parrla 

Stanton, 

Young,  8.C, 

Passman 

J.  WUlUm 

Young,  Tex. 

Patten 

Steed 

Zablockl 

Perkins 

Steele 

Zlon 

Pettis 

NOES— 84 

Zwach 

AhBUg 

Praser 

Pike 

Adams 

Prellnghuysen 

Podell 

Aspln 

Prey 

Rangel 

BadUIo 

Glalmo 

Rees 

Barrett 

Gold  water 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Gonzales 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rosenthal 

Brademaa 

Harrington 

Roybal 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Burke.  CiUlf. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Sarbanes 

Burton 

H<Mtfleld 

8c  breeder 

Carney,  Ohio 

Holtzman 

Selberllng 

Cblsholm 

Jordan 

Staggers 

Clay 

Karth 

Stanton, 

collier 

Kastenmeler 

James  V. 

CoUlna.  ni. 

Koch 

Stark 

OoIIlna.  Tex. 

Leggett 

Studds 

Conyera 

McPall 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gorman 

Macdonald 

Tlernan 

Delaney 

MazzoU 

Traxler 

Dellumf 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

Dent 

M!".i> 

Vander  Veen 

Devlne 

Mink 

Van  Ik 

Drlnan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Waldle 

Rckhardt 

MoUohan 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calll 

.  Murphy,  N.T. 

Yates 

Evana.Colo. 

Nix 

Young,  Oa. 

Poley 

Obey 

Pord 

O'Hara 

ANSWTEKKD  •PREBKNT" — 2  . 

Armstrong 

Riegle 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Alexander 

Pulton 

Patman 

Anderson,  ni. 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Haley 

Reld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Roberts 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hanna 

Roncallo.  NT. 

Buchanan 

Hansen.  Wash 

.    Rooney,  N.T. 

Carey,  N.T. 

HtllU 

Rose 

Clark 

Howard 

Stokes 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hudnut 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Oana 

Kazen 

Wilson. 

Dtggs 

Mil  ford 

Charles,  Tex 

Ptndley 

Murphy,  m. 

Plsher 

Myers 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wish  to  make  one  otwervatlon,  If  I 
may,  about  this  legislation  and  the  de- 
bate which  we  have  had  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legflslatlon,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  prepared  remarks  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  and  in  my  remarks 
under  the  S-minute  rule  on  the  previous 
amendment,  has  been  the  result  of  a 
process  of  careful  negotiation  and  rather 
carefully  drafted  language,  and  I  also 
hasten  to  point  out,  a  very  carefully  writ- 
ten report.  In  this  rather  technical  area 
of  law,  when  there  are  court  interpreta- 
tions msMle  of  subtle  points  of  law,  the 
courts  frequently  look  at  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  In  the 
Senate  for  their  guidance  in  Interpreting 
the  legislative  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  this  point  that 
in  addition  to  the  debate  which  has  here 
been  relatively  brief,  both  on  the  legisla- 
tion in  general  and  on  the  amendment 
just  adopted,  the  courts  would  be  weU 
advised  also  to  look  at  the  language  of  the 
report  for  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  legislation,  because  the  language 
of  the  report,  perhaps,  was  as  carefully 
drawn  as  the  language  of  the  legislation 
Itself. 

I  think  the  langriage  of  the  report  gives 
better  guidance  to  the  purposes  of  the 
language  of  the  legislation  than  does 
the  debate  in  the  House  merely  because 
that  debate  was  so  brief.  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  made  clear,  with  respect  to  any 
future  Interpretation  by  the  courts,  that 
they  ought  to  be  admonished  to  consider 
carefully  the  langauge  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  back  into 
the  full  House,  I  will  ask  permission  to 
include  specific  portions  of  the  language 
of  the  report,  and  that  only,  with  no  pref- 
acing comments  or  concluding  com- 
ments, following  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Section-bt-Sbctton  DtscarpTioN  of  the 
Bnj.,  AS  Repobttd 

SECTION     1.    SHORT    TTTLX 

This  section  provides  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcast  License 
Renewal  Act". 

SECTION     2.     ASCERTAIN  MXirr;     UCENBE     rERIOD; 
Aim    RENEWAL    PROCZDOREa 

This  section  (1)  requires  the  PCC  to  pre- 
scribe acertalnment  procedures;  (2)  makes 
the  observance  and  substantial  response  to 
those  procedures  by  a  broadcast  licensee  a 
central  consideration  In  determining  whether 
the  public  Interest  would  be  nrved  by  re- 
newing the  broadcaster's  license;  (3)  In- 
oreaaee  the  term  of  broadcast  lloenaes  from 
three  to  four  years;  and  (4)  prohibits  the 
PCC  from  considering  a  broadcast  licensee's 
ownership  Interesks  or  official  connections  In 
Other  broadcast  stations,  communications 
media,  or  businesses,  or  Its  participation  In 
the  management  of  the  station  In  a  proceed- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  the  license,  unless  the 
Commission  has  adopted  rules  thereon.  The 
Other  provisions  In  proposed  section  307(d) 
of  the  Act  (as  It  would  be  rewritten  by  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  bill)  are  a  restatement  of 
existing  law. 

Ascertainment  Under  the  Bill. — Subsection 
(a)  would  amend  section  309  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (1)  thereto.  This 
propoeed  new  subaectlon  would  require  the 
Commission  to  establish  procedures  by  rule 
to  be  followed  by  licensees  of  broadcasting 
stations  to  ascertain  throughout  the  terms  of 
their  license  the  needs,  views,  and  Interests 
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of  the  residents  of  their  service  area  tar  the 
purposes  of  their  broadcast  (^Mratlons.  Dif- 
ferent procedures  could  be  prescribed  for 
different  classes  of  broadcast  stations. 

The  emphasis  which  the  bill  places  upon 
licensee  ascertainment  of,  and  response  to, 
the  needs,  views,  and  Interests  (as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  this  report)  is  not  in- 
tended to  stiggeet  that  a  licensee's  efforts  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  service  area  for 
entertainment  and  sports  programming  are 
Improper  or  undesirable.  Not  only  is  the 
satisfaction  of  these  demands  an  Important 
public-Interest  goal  but  it  Is  almost  always 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  an  audience 
or  a  following  which  will  listen  to  or  view 
the  non-entertainment  and  non-sports  pro- 
gramming of  the  licensee. 

Continuing  ascertainment. — tTntU  the  PCC 
adopted  Its  Pinal  Report  and  Order  In  Its 
Docket  No.  19163,  ascertainment  was  an 
activity  which.  In  the  msOn,  was  carried  out 
trlennlally  In  the  six  month  period  pre- 
ceding the  expiration  date  of  the  broad- 
caster's license.  Your  committee  approves  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  Final  Report  and 
Order  seeks  to  stimulate  continuous  Inter- 
action between  the  broadcast  licensee  and 
Its  audience. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  exist- 
ing requirement  for  consultation  with  repre- 
sentative commvmlty  leaders  and  members 
of  the  public  In  the  area  being  served  by  the 
broadcast  Ucensee  must  likewise  be  spread 
out  by  demographic  sample  over  the  whole 
population  of  the  area  served — not  Just  Its 
leaders — with  particular  attention  to  any 
particular  audiences  the  station  may  serve 
and  over  the  entire  period  of  broadcaster's 
license  so  that  the  licensee  can  be  aware  of 
shifts  In  community  needs,  views,  and  In- 
terests; shifts  which  can  occur  with  great 
rapidity  due  In  large  part  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  broadcast  media.  An  advantage 
In  spreading  such  consultation  over  the  en- 
tire license  term  Is  that  It  will  become  a 
normal  part  of  broadcast  operations  making 
for  a  continuing  dialogue  between  the  broad- 
caster and  residents  of  Its  service  area  rather 
than  an  arduous  triennial  obligation  the 
performance  of  which  now  seems  to  be  re- 
flected more  In  the  filing  of  papers  than  in 
substance. 

However,  Insofar  as  any  formal  or  statis- 
tical ascertainment  procedures  are  estab- 
lished, the  committee  sees  no  objection  In 
permitting  stations  serving  part  or  aU  of 
the  same  service  area  to  Jointly  conduct  such 
a  survey  directly  or  through  a  third  party. 

Needs,  views,  and  interests. — "Needs,"  as 
used  In  the  bill.  Is  synonymous  with  the 
term  "problems,  needs,  and  Interests"  used 
by  the  PCC  In  Its  Primer  on  Ascertainment. 
It  can  best  be  translated  as  Issues  or  prob- 
lems In  the  licensee's  service  area,  for  ex- 
ample, drug  use  among  high  school  students, 
the  adequacy  or  lack  thereof  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, the  needs  for  additional  public  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  police  treatment  of 
Juvenile  offenders,  modification  of  local  zon- 
ing laws,  etc. 

"Interests "  Is  Intended  to  be  reflective  of 
the  widest  possible  range  of  Interest  groups 
(Including  among  others,  agricultural,  la- 
bor, professional,  racial,  ethnic,  economic, 
religious,  charitable,  business,  poUtlcal,  so- 
cial, educational,  and  cultural  groups)  with- 
in the  service  area.  Consultation  with  per- 
sons representative  of  the  various  Interest 
groups  in  a  service  area  Is  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  ascertainment. 

"Views"  injects  a  new  factor  into  the  u- 
certalnment  process.  By  adding  "views"  to 
the  matters  which  miwt  be  ascertained  by 
the  broadcast  license  in  his  service  area,  the 
committee  Intends  that  the  licensee  ascertain 
the  responsible  contrasting  positions  with 
regard  to  ascertained  needs  so  that  in  its 
response  those  contrasting  positions  can  be 
taken  Into  account.  In  addition,  such  ascer- 


tainment of  views  should  be  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  licensee's  awareness  of  public 
attitudes  towards  its  operations. 

The  overall  purpose  of  ascertainment,  in 
the  committee's  view,  Is  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure through  which  each  brofulcast  Ucensee 
can,  on  a  continuing  basis,  be  made  aware  of 
interests,  issues,  and  attitudes  within  its 
service  area  and  the  diverse  and  contrasting 
positions  thereto  to  which  it  must  be  sub- 
stantially responsive  in  order  to  fulfill  Its 
obligation  to  serve  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  committee  affirms  the  position  taken 
by  the  FCC  that  the  ascertainment  of  needs, 
views,  and  Interests,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
requiring  a  broadcast  licensee  to  seek  out  In- 
dividual or  community  preference  for  par- 
ticular programs  or  program  formats. 

Service  areas. — The  bill  reqtilres  that  as- 
certainment be  carried  out  by  broadcast 
licensees  with  respect  to  their  service  areas. 
This  reflects  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the 
present  ascertainment  process  under  which 
ascertainment  Is  carried  out  with  respect  to 
conmiimltiea  with  particular  focus  on  the 
community  to  which  the  license  is  assigned. 
Your  committee  believes  that  a  licensee's 
broadcast  service  must  be  related  to  the  area 
in  which  his  signal  Is  received  and  his  au- 
dience within  that  area.  TVi  emphasize  serv- 
ice to  a  particular  political  subdivision  be- 
cause the  broadcast  license  happens  to  be 
assigned  to  that  subdivision  Is  undesirable. 
Instead,  a  broadcast  licensee  should  engage 
In  ascertainment  throughout  the  area  within 
his  service  contour  (but  not  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable distance  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission). The  depth  and  intensity  with 
which  ascertainment  is  carried  out  within 
any  part  of  a  licensee's  service  area  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  related  to  the  strength 
of  the  Ucensee's  broadcast  signal  which  is 
received  in  such  part  and  the  relationship  of 
the  portion  of  the  population  in  that  part 
to  that  in  the  overall  service  area. 

However,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  areas  or  audiences  within  the 
broadcast  licensee's  service  contour  to  which 
the  licensee  may  choose  to  give  less  emphasis 
In  his  service  because  the  needs,  views,  and 
Interests  of  those  audiences  or  of  the  re- 
sidents of  those  areas  are  being  given  broad- 
cast service  emphasis  by  other  licensees 
serving  the  area.  In  those  instances  the  li- 
censee shotild  in  reporting  on  his  observance 
of  the  ascertainment  requirements  indicate 
with  specificity  the  areas  and  audiences  he 
chooses  to  serve,  and  with  what  emphasis, 
together  with  his  reasons  therefor. 

Broadcast  Operations. — Under  the  PCC's 
existing  rules  and  regulations  ascertainment 
is  carried  out  to  permit  the  licensee  to  broad- 
cast matter  in  response  to  the  problems, 
needs,  and  Interests  which  are  ascertained. 
That  Is  slmlllar  to  the  main  purpose  of  ascer- 
tainment under  the  bill.  In  addition  to  the 
more  comprehensive  "needs,  views  and  inter- 
ests" in  this  legislation,  as  discussed  above, 
ascertainment  also  has  a  broader  purpose  of 
relating  the  broadcast  licensee's  overall 
broadcast  operations  to  the  needs,  views,  and 
Interests  of  his  service  area.  This  ts  Intended 
to  make  matters  such  as  the  licensee's  hours 
of  service,  employment  practices,  good  will 
and  promotional  practices,  etc.,  responsive  to 
the  ascertained  needs,  views,  and  interests  of 
its  service  area. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
several  specific  constraints  on  the  degree  to 
which  broadcast  operations  can  be  respon- 
sive to  ascertained  needs,  views  and  interests. 
These  Include  but  may  not  be  limited  to 
legal  and  technical  restraints  Imposed  by  the 
PCC,  economic  limits  related  to  the  profit- 
ability of  the  station  the  avaUablllty  of 
talent  and  program  material,  etc.  For  ex- 
ample, a  commercial  broadcast  station  could 
not  modify  Its  broadcast  operations  so  as  to 
cause  It  to  violate  the  terms  of  Its  license  or 
the  I^CC's  rules  and  regulations:  nor  would 
It  serve  the  public  Interest  to  expect  changes 


which  would  threaten  the  station's  economic 
vUbUlty. 

Whenever  a  broadcast  licensee's  ability  to 
be  substantially  responsive  to  the  ascer- 
tained needs,  views,  and  interests  of  its  sen  - 
Ice  area  is  hampered  by  actions  or  decisions 
of  a  person  who  is  not  subject  to  the 
Ucensee's  control  (such  as  the  FCC.  a  radio 
or  television  network,  or  an  equipment  man- 
ufacturer) ,  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  licensee 
will  notify  such  person  of  that  fact. 

Different  Procedures. — The  bill  speclfi- 
caUy  provides  that  different  procedures  may 
be  prescribed  for  different  categories  of 
broadcasting  stations.  For  example,  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations  may  be  different 
thsin  those  for  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tions. It  would  also  t)e  consonant  with  these 
provisions  for  different  procedures  to  be 
established  for  television  broadcast  stations, 
standard  (AM)  radio  stations,  and  P^T  radio 
statloiis,  and  within  those  groupings  for 
stations  based  on  their  economic  strength 
and  the  extent  of  their  service  area. 

In  addition.  It  Is  appropriate  to  provide 
for  those  broadcast  stations  whose  formats 
are  directed  to  particular  audiences  within 
their  broadcast  contours  by  allowing  such 
stations  to  give  special  consideration  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  needs,  views  and  in- 
terests of  their  service  area  to  the  needs, 
vlevrs  and  Interests  of  their  particular  audi- 
ence and  to  be  especially  responsive  thereto. 
Such  stations  may  emphasize  a  particular 
kind  of  programing  such  as  all  news,  ethnic, 
a  particular  type  of  music,  talk,  or  entertain- 
ment formats.  In  this  connection  your  com- 
mittee believes  that  such  special  format 
stations,  which  have  become  increasingly 
conunon  in  radio,  should  be  permitted  in  any 
service  area  as  long  as  the  overall  needs, 
views,  and  Interests  of  the  residents  of  that 
area  are  met  by  the  aggregate  of  broadcast 
signals  covering  that  area. 

Your  committee  wants  to  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  of  ascertainment  Is  to  promote 
the  responsiveness  of  broadcast  licensees  to 
the  needs,  views  and  Interests  of  their  service 
areas.  This  should  be  achieved  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  set  out  herein  without 
Imposing  needless  economic  burdens  on 
licensees.  This  objective,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, can  be  furthered  by  careful  tailoring 
of  ascertainment  procedures  to  different 
categories  of  broadcast  stations.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  would  expect  that  the  ascertain- 
ment procedures  which  would  have  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  small  radio  station  would  be  far 
less  exacting  In  terms  of  cost  and  time  than 
those  procedures  which  would  have  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  more  profitable  television  station 
having  a  large  population  in  Its  service  area. 
Test  for  ReTieinal. — Under  the  bill  as  under 
existing  law,  the  ultimate  test  for  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license  continues  to  be 
whether  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
thereby.  The  bill,  however,  makes  two  factors 
of  paramount  Importance  In  determining 
whether  the  public  Interest  test  would  be 
met  In  a  renewal  of  a  particular  broadcast 
license.  They  are  whether  the  licensee  during 
the  preceding  license  period  (1)  has  observed 
applicable  ascertainment  procedures,  and 
(2)  has  engaged  In  broadcast  operations  sub- 
stantially responsive  to  the  ascertained  needs, 
views,  and  Interests  of  residents  of  his  service 
area.  Thus,  there  is  a  retrospective  assessment 
of  whether  ascertainment  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  broadcast  licensee  and  whether  Its 
broadcast  operations  have  been  substantially 
responsive  to  the  determinations  made  from 
the  ascertainment  process.  By  contrast,  the 
entire  focus  of  the  existing  ascertainment 
process  of  the  FCC  is  prospective  with  little 
evaluation  of  the  results  flowing  from  that 
process. 

The  blU's  ascertainment  provisions  fur- 
ther Implement  the  major  pK^lcy  objective 
underlying  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the 
broadcast  provisions  of  the  Communications 
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Act  Of  1934 » — the  promotion  of  brotulcast 
service  deslg:Tied  to  serve  the  area  where  the 
Uceoaee's  signal  can  be  receive<l,  and  thus  In 
the  aggregate,  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  the  licensee 
has  been  Eubetantlally  responsive  to  the 
needs,  views  and  Interests  of  his  service  are*. 
It  Is  not  the  expectation  of  your  cominltte« 
that  the  Ucenaee  will  deal  In  depth  with 
every  identified  need,  that  his  operation  will 
respond  fully  to  every  interest  or  that  the 
station  will  explore  every  shade  of  view- 
point. Rather,  your  committe*  expects  that 
the  licensee  will  (1)  give  consideration  to 
the  ascertained  needs,  views,  and  interests  in 
order  to  make  a  determination  which  are 
the  most  important  to  the  service  area  and 
any  particular  audience  within  that  area 
the  licensee  serves,  (2)  assass  the  capacities 
and  limitations  of  Ms  own  operations  and 
the  resources  available  to  him,  and  (S)  re- 
spond to  the  ascertainment  In  terms  of  those 
determinations  and  assessments  in  a  manner 
that  la  sincere  and  diligent.  If  such  b«  the 
case,  the  committee  assumes  the  FCX3  will 
determine,  based  on  the  established  service 
of  the  incumbent  licensee,  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  served  by  renewal  of  the 
license  in  any  noQComparatlve  sltuAtlon.  Of 
course,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in  order 
to  obtain  renewal  of  any  broadcast  license, 
the  licensee  must  continue  to  poesese  the 
necessary  legal,  technical,  and  financial  qual- 
ifications to  bold  the  license,  and  In  addl- 
tloix.  must  not  hAve  engaged  Ln  acts  or  prac- 
tices during  Its  expiring  license  term  which 
would  render  it  unfit  to  hold  a  broadcast 
license. 

A  question  remains  unresolved,  even  after 
the  above  descriptions  of  the  principal  con- 
siderations which  apply  In  determining 
whether  the  public  interests  would  be  served 
by  the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license.  The 
problem  la  whether  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires the  same  standard  of  performance  of 
a  broadcast  Licensee  in  a  noncomparative 
situation  as  in  a  comparative  one.  We  think 
not,  but  we  would  hope  that  every  licensee 
would  conduct  Its  operations  as  If  it  were 
about  to  face  a  comparative  hearing  at  the 
time  of  its  next  renewal. 

If  a  broadcast  licensee  comes  up  for  re- 
newal In  a  noncomparative  situation.  I.e.,  one 
involving  no  challenge  or  only  a  petition  to 
deny,  we  agree  that  the  test  should  be  the 
one  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  PCC." 
namely,  whether  the  applicant  has  served 
the  public  Interest  in  a  manner  that  is  svSl- 
clent — but  no  more.  Stated  another  way.  in 
such  a  situation  the  applicant/licensee 
should  be  granted  renewal  if  It  has  provided 
minimal  service  to  its  service  area,  because 
even  minimal  service  Is  to  be  preferred  to 
no  service  at  all. 

However,  for  the  Coounlaslon  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  minimal  service  from  an  incum- 
bent licensee  in  a  comparative  situation 
when  another  applicant  would  clearly  pro- 
vide much  better  service  would  not  only  111 
serve  the  public  interest,  but  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  hearing  process.  We  believe 
that  stability  In  the  broadcasting  Industry 
Is  highly  desirable,  but  that  It  should  not 
be  achieved  at  the  cost  of  imposing  barely 
sufficient  service  on  the  public  by  freezing 
out  competitors  who  would  provide  better 
broadcast  service 

To  summarize,  we  would  propose  that  an 
applicant  for  renewal  of  a  broadcast  license 
be  assured  of  renewal  where  overall  during 
the  expiring  term  of  Its  license.  It  has  pro- 
vided good  service  to  Its  service  area  and  Its 


"See  section  307(b)  of  the  Act  which  re- 
quires that  there  must  be  a  fair,  eflldent.  and 
equitable  distribution  of  radio  servloe  among 
the  several  States  and  communities. 

*>  Hearings  on  Broadcast  License  Renewal, 
Part  1.  Serial  No.  9S-35.  page  58. 


broAdcast  operations  have  not  been  marked 
by  serious  deficiencies,  i.e.,  violation  of  law 
or  of  the  Commissions  rules  or  policies.  We 
used  the  term  good  In  Its  defined  sense,  to 
wit:  having  the  right  qualities;  as  it  ought 
to  be;  right.  As  we  use  good  in  this  context. 
It  is  synonymo\is  with  substantial  as  used 
In  the  CommUsion's  Policy  Statement  on 
Comparative  Hearings  Involving  Regular  Re- 
newal Applicant*  and  with  meritoriou3  as 
used  by  the  Commission  In  the  WBAL  case. 

Broadcast  License  Term. — The  blU  would 
Increase  the  term  of  a  broadcast  license 
from  three  to  four  years.  Early  radio  licenses 
were  issued  for  90  days.  Later  the  term  was 
increased  to  six  months,  and  then  to  one 
year.  Finally,  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  extend- 
ed the  term  to  three  years  where  it  remains 
today. 

The  majority  of  the  PCC  and  most  of  the 
broadcast  license  renewal  bills  which  were 
referred  to  the  committee  propose  a  five  year 
broadcast  license  term.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  substantial  opposition  voiced  In 
the  hearings  on  broadcast  license  renewal 
legislation  to  any  Increase  in  the  broadcast 
license  term.  Opponents  argue  that  increas- 
ing the  term  of  broadcast  licenses  might  de- 
crease the  broadcaster's  responsiveness  to 
his  service  area. 

Your  committee  believes  that  a  one-third 
Increase  in  the  term  of  a  brocidcast  license 
is  reasonable  and  prudent  in  view  of  other 
modifications  of  the  license  renewal  process 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  four-year  license 
period  would  result  In  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  renewal  applications 
which  the  PCC  would  be  required  to  process 
each  year  and  would  therefore  facilitate  a 
more  thorough  review^  of  each  such  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  would  retain  its  powers 
to  levy  forfeitures,  order  early  renewals,  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  revoke  licenses 
which  would  permit  it  to  deal  with  any  seri- 
ous breaches  of  the  public  interest. 

Crossoionership:  Integration  of  Ownership 
and  Management. — The  bill  would  prohibit 
the  Commission  In  a  broadcast  license  re- 
newal proceeding  from  considering  (1) 
ownership  interests  or  official  connections  of 
the  license  in  other  stations,  communica- 
tions media,  or  businesses  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "crossownershlp").  or  (2)  the 
participation  of  ownership  in  mans^ment 
of  the  broadcast  stations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "integration  of  ownership  and 
management"),  unless  the  Commission  has 
adopted  rules  prohibiting  such  crossowner- 
shlp or  prescribing  ownership  or  manage- 
ment structures  or  their  composition  and 
has  given  the  renewal  applicant  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  conform  with  such  rule. 

Although  the  Commission  has  indicated 
that  It  does  not  intend  to  apply  these  factors 
in  future  broadcast  license  renewal  proceed- 
ings, in  the  absence  of  applicable  rules,  there 
is  nothing  which  would  prevent  it  from 
doing  so  or  to  prevent  the  courts  from  re- 
quiring consideration  of  the  factors  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  To  apply  them  in  broad- 
cast license  renewal  proceedings  would  re- 
sult in  restructuring  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry in  a  haphazard,  subjective,  and  oft- 
times  Inconsistent  manner  which  the  Com- 
mittee feels  would  be  unfair  and  undesirable. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  unfair  and  unsound  to 
oust  a  broadcast  licensee  on  grounds  of 
crossownershlp  or  of  Integration  of  owner- 
ship and  management  when  the  llcetxse  was 
granted  to  it  with  full  awareness  of  the 
crossownershlp  or  of  its  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  integration  of  ownership  and  man- 
agement. 

The  committee  intends  that,  if  croasowner- 
shlp  is  to  be  prohibited  or  management  or 
ownership  structures  or  their  composition 
are  to  be  prescribed.  It  must  be  done  by  rules 
adopted  by  the  Commission  after  compliance 
with  prescribed  rule-making  procedures 
where  there  has  been  notice  and  opportunity 


to  comment  afforded  to  Interested  persons 
in  the  Industry  and  the  general  public." 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  apparently  broad  prohibitory  language  In 
proposed  section  307(d)(2)(B).  This  con- 
cern Is  probably  based  at  least  In  part  on  the 
broad  language  of  paragraph  34  of  the  Com- 
mission's Further  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  in  Docket  No.  18110  adopted  March 
25.  1970  which  reads  as  follows: 

"34.  The  rules  which  we  propose  would  be 
aimed  at  reducing  oonunon  ownership,  op- 
eration, or  control  of  dally  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations  within  the  same  mar- 
ket. They  would  reqiilre  dlvestlttire,  within 
five  years,  to  reduce  holdings  in  any  market 
to  one  or  more  dally  newspapers,  or  one  tele- 
vision broadcast  station,  or  one  AM-FM  com- 
bination. Under  the  provisions  of  the  rules, 
if  a  broadcast  station  licensee  were  to  pur- 
chase one  or  more  dally  newspapers  In  the 
same  market,  it  woxild  be  required  to  dis- 
pose of  any  broadcast  stations  that  It  owned 
there  within  one  year  or  by  the  time  of  Its 
next  renewal  date,  whichever  is  longer.  No 
grants  for  broadcast  station  licenses  would 
be  made  to  owners  of  one  or  more  dally  news- 
papers In  the  same  market." 

Notwithstanding  the  broad  prohibition 
stated  in  paragraph  34,  the  committee  Is  of 
the  view  that  the  Commission,  In  connection 
with  any  rules  it  may  adopt,  could  take  into 
account,  among  other  things,  such  factors  mm 
the  size  of  the  market  In  question;  the  other 
Interests  of  the  ownership;  the  number  of 
broadcast  stations  In  the  market;  the  otber 
communications  media,  such  as  newspai>ers 
and  cable  systems.  In  the  market;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  other  broadcast  signals  are  re- 
ceived in  the  market;  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  the  market  which  are  pub- 
lished outside  thereof;  and  the  extent  to 
which  there  Is  concentration  of  media  con- 
trol as  refiected  by  various  other  factrai. 

SECTION     3.     TTMZ     LnCTTATION     ON     PXTmONS 
TO 


This  section  requires  the  Commission  to 
adopt  rules  prescribing  reasonable  time  peri- 
ods during  which  petitions  to  deny  may  be 
filed  and  requiring  it  to  decide  the  matter 
in  issue  on  the  basis  of  petitions  filed  dtir- 
Ing  the  prescribed  time  period.  This  section 
is  intended  to  afford  any  party  in  interest  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  file  a  petlticm  to 
deny  against  the  granting  of  an  application, 
but  it  Is  also  intended  to  prevent  abuses  of 
this  opportunity  through  use  of  the  dilatory 
device  of  filing  pleading  out  of  time  which 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  decisions  for 
lengthy  periods. 

The  "right  to  petition"  is  one  which  la 
cherished  but  as  in  the  case  of  all  rights,  if 
the  reasonable  and  orderly  procedures  which 
are  designed  to  eSecttiste  that  right  are 
abused,   the  rights  of  others  may   well  be 


» At  the  present  time  petitions  to  deny 
filed  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  pending  against  ap- 
plications for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses 
for  stations  KSD-TV — AM.  St.  LouU,  Mis- 
souri, filed  by  the  Puiltser  Publishing  Com- 
pany which  also  publishes  the  St.  Louis 
Posi-Ditpatch  dally  newsp^>er;  for  station 
KTVI-TV,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  filed  by  New- 
house  Broadcasting  Corporation  which  con- 
trols the  St.  Louis  Globe- Demf>crat  dally 
newspaper:  for  stations  BCRNT-AM-FM-TV, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  filed  by  Cowles  Communi- 
cations Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  dally  newspaper  and  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  dally  newspaper;  and  for  stations 
WOOO-AM^M-TV,  MlnneapoUs-et.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  filed  by  Midwest  Radio-Televi- 
sion. Inc.  which  is  controlled  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  Company  pub- 
lisher of  the  Minneapolis'  only  newspapers 
and  by  Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  pub- 
lisher of  St.  Paul's  only  newspapers. 
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placed  in  Jeopardy.  The  amendments  made  (2)  Grant  or  denial  of  a  renewal  or  modi-  nomlcally  large  and  small  broadcasters  oper- 

by  section  3  are  reasonable  corrective  meas-  flcatlon  of  a  broadcast  authorization.  atlng  in  those  markets.  Your  committee  be- 

ures  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  petition  to  deny  (3)  Grant  or  denial  of  an  authoilzatlwi  to  lieves  that  there  must  be  effective  reguia- 

proceduie.  transfer,  assign,  or  dispose  of  any  broadcast  tion  of  the  broadcasting  industry  ^  o^er 

8KTION  4    NBooTiATioN  suthortzatlon  (or  an V  rights  thereunder ) .  that  the  public  Interest  be  well  served.  But 

T,  ^      .JT         .        '«o<'"*TioN  Modification  or  revocation  oi  a  broad-  that  does  not  mean  that  the  same  rulee  and 

under  this  section  the  FCC  is  required  to  cait  au^^r^t^  bT^  SSmmLton.  regulaUons  must  apply,  or  apply  to  the  same 

prescribe  procedures  to  promote  good  faith  '''^^lonl  and  ordered  theJTCC  affecUng  e^nt.  to  all  broadcasters.  We  look  to  the 

negotiations  between  licensees  of  broadcast-  »„^r^uoM  in  m^c^  otoer  toanta^  Commission  to  recommend  amendmente  to 

ing  stations  and  persons  raising  significant  SneTfor^mnTe  thTavUtton  ^^e,  the  Act  which  will  facilitate  more  fair,  effi- 

^^l^*SiS"<^  r^lviTchTJ*'   t""^  ''";  s^e  y^nd^'i^cZ  clt^^.  tadm?^.  ^d  cient.  and  effective  regulaUon  of  the  broad- 

tions  in  order  to  resolve  s  ,oh  issue.  In  recent  -_,,ti.„r   r»Aw^   i^rv\f**\     ccmmm   and   dMist  casting  Industry. 

years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  ^^^nd^^c^^^^f  tSTlcTiid^  The^commltlle  Is  aware  that  the  Commls- 

such  iKues  by  mea^  of  confrontations  by  ^^Z^""^" ^""l^^^rTiio^^c^.  sion  in  1972  established  a  task  force  to  un- 

complalnants   and   the   filing   of   time   con-  SX°  the  ai^ndme^^SuSe  bylecMon  6  S^  dertake  a  comprehensive  study  looking  to- 

S^ISi^r^^r'.n'^,"'!.^'''  "^  '''7-.^  S?^led  eXr  to  ^e^te^^lt^tes  Court  ward  re-regulation  of  radio  and  television 

the    foUowlng    table    indicates,    use   of    the  "rOkn—airfor  the  circuit  in  which  the  ner-  broadcasting   During  1972  and  1973  a  num- 

petltlon    to   deny    against    applications    for  ^^  ?.?Slng  tS  aS  r^ld^  or  hL^ls  ber  of  Orders  were  issued  based  on  the  ac- 

m^^Smr         "^""^    ''"''^    ''*'    '^^  SmcTpKice  o'f  bSss^^^S  the^SS  tivitles  of  the  task  f orce  It  is  not  the  Inten- 

increaatng.  states  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  tlon  of  section  6(a)   of  the  bUl  to  Interfere 

Petitions  to  deny  filed  against  applicatUma  Columbia   circuit.  with  the  activities  of  the  task  force.  The  pur- 

for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses  At  present  under  section  4(«(b)  of  the  Act  POse  of  the  task  force  is  a  good  one  and  its 

Placalyear:                                             /i)     /.)  all  appeals  referred  to  above  must  be  taken  °P*™"°^«^°^*>  *^iJ"""t;o^i^^' ^^T^ 

1967  2        2  to  the  united  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  visions  of  section  6(a)    "should  be  regarded 

1968  .::::::::                3        3  the  OUtnct  of  Columbia  circuit.  fs  complementary  of  Jh^eactivittes  ofthe 

1969  ...                          I        I  The  processing  of  most  contested  broad-  task  force,  and  the  task  force  should  pmrttc- 

1970   ::::: 15      iS  cast  ncense  renewal  applications  takes  along  ^i***  5  "f«"°"'^  "l*^,t^!',J^,^* 

1971   38      84  period  of  time.  For  example.  WHDH  filed  Its  Act  where  Ita  process  of  re-regulatlon  is  ham- 

1972   68     108  renewal  application  in  1968.  and  the  Court  pered  by  the  Act  s  provisions. 

1973   .        60    160  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Clr-  section  sib*.  completigk  or  action  on 

1974  to  Mar.  8,  1974..." ."...'.  25      36  cult  did  not  render  a  flnja  decision  in  that  docket  no.  isiio 

I M  ».—  #  *-♦.  —.^  case  until  November  1970.  We  note  that  the  This  section  requires  the  PCC  to  complete 
t  vI^kT  «♦  ■tatlons  fUed  against.  median  time  to  dispose  of  an  appeal  In  the  all  proceedings  and  take  such  agency  action 
numoer  or  petitions.  court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  m  its  Docket  No.  18110  as  it  deems  appro- 
It  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  to  avoid  dls-  Circuit  is  11.7  months,  the  longest  of  any  prlate  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
ruptlve  confrontations  and,  whenever  pos-  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Nation."  It  Is  hoped  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
slble,  the  time,  effort,  expense,  and  acrimony  by  transferring  these  appeals  to  other  circuits  Proceedings  in  Docket  No.  18110  were  com- 
whlch  result  from  the  filing  of  a  petition  that  the  overall  period  of  time  taken  to  fi-  menced  by  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
to  deny  against  a  broadcast  station  if  the  nally  decide  a  contested  broadcast  license  re-  released  by  the  FCC  on  March  27,  1968.  The 
Issue  can  be  more  efficiently  resolved.  To  this  newal  application  will  be  shortened.  original  purpose  of  the  Docket  was  to  con- 
end  section  4  Is  Intended  to  promote  good  Furthermore,  since  broadcast  authorlza-  sldcr  amendments  to  certain  of  the  Com- 
falth  negotiations  so  that  significant  issues  tions  usually  Involve  parties  residing  In  the  mission's  rules  relating  to  multiple  owner- 
can.  If  possible,  be  resolved  as  they  arise,  communities  to  which  the  authorisations  are  ship  of  broadcast  stations.  Comments  filed 
The  prescribed  procedures  should,  among  or  are  proposed  to  be  assigned,  it  better  meets  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
other  things,  be  addressed  to  determining  the  convenience  of  moat  parties  to  an  appeal  partment  and  others  urged  that  the  scope 
what  are  significant  Issues  for  negotiation,  Involving  a  broadcast  authorisation  If  the  of  the  docket  be  extended  In  some  form  to 
how  such  negotiations  should  be  initiated,  appeal  Is  brought  In  the  United  States  Court  newspaper-broadcasting  combinations  and  to 
who  would  be  appropriate  participants  in  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  com-  Ucense  renewal  proceedings.  In  Its  First  Re- 
such  negotiations,  where  they  should  take  munlty  Is  located.  In  this  connection  your  port  and  Order  "  released  March  25.  1970.  the 
place,  who  shoiUd  preside  at  them,  and  what  committee  notes  with  approval  that  the  gen-  Commission  adopted  with  certain  mln<« 
matters  are  not  appropriate  for  consideration  eral  policy  of  the  FCC  is  to  conduct  hearings  changes  the  proposed  one-stotlon-to-a-cus- 
in  such  negotiations.  on  renewal  and  revocation  of  broadcast  11-  tomer  rule.  In  a  Further  Notice  of  Proposed 
In  using  the  term  "good  faith  negotla-  censes  in  the  communities  to  which  the  U-  ««!«  Making  «  in  such  Docket  adopted  the 
tions"  there  is  no  intention  to  incorporate  censes  are  assigned.  same  day,  the  Commission  proposed  an 
the  body  of  law  and  administrative  rulings  bsction  eta)  stott  or  mam^noK  ow  amendment  to  its  rules  so  as  to  require  dl- 
whlch  hare  developed  in  the  field  of  labOT  s«="°*'  '  '  t^^Lmu  vestlture  within  five  years  in  order  to  reduce 
law  In  connection  with  that  concept  Rather  '^7  person's  media  holdings  In  any  market 
as  indicated  above,  the  intent  of  this  provl-  Under  this  section  the  FCC  is  required  to  j^  o^e  or  more  dally  newspapers,  one  tele- 
slon  is  to  require  the  Commission  to  prescribe  '^^"^  °"*  *  continuing  study  to  determine  vision  station,  or  one  AM-FM  combination, 
procedures  by  which  persons  critical  of  the  ^°^  '*  might  eliminate  regulations  appll-  it  is  now  four  years  since  the  Further  Notice 
operation  of  a  broadcast  station  and  repre-  cable  to  broadcast  licensees  which  are  re-  of  proposed  Rule  Making  was  adopted  in  Doc- 
sentatlves  of  the  sUtion  would  be  cncour-  q"li*<l  ^7  the  Act  but  do  not  terve  the  j^et  No.  18110.  The  committee  is  aware  that 
aged  to  meet  in  good  will  and  confer  In  good  P"^"c  Interest.  The  Commission  must  make  the  Commission  has  scheduled  oral  argu- 
falth  during  tlie  term  of  the  station's  license  *"'i"al  reports  on  its  study  (together  with  ment  before  it  on  June  18  and  19  of  this 
In  a  candid  and  sincere  effort  to  raeolve  the  ^^^  recommendations  for  legislation)  to  the  year  on  this  matter,  but  it  insists  that  the 
Issues  pnaented  by  such  criticism.  It  is  not  8*n»te  Commerce  Committee  and  the  House  commission  press  on  after  such  oral  argu- 
intended  by  this  provision  to  require  any  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit-  ments  to  a  conclusion  within  the  six-montb 
licensee  to  agree  to  any  particular  concession  ***■  '^*  ^"*  such  report  must  include  the  period  fixed  by  the  legislation  so  that  the 
or  to  reach  agreement  with  any  particular  ^^C's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  differ-  issue  be  resolved  for  the  sake  of  those  it  will 
group.  ences  between  broadcast  licensees  on  which  affect  and  so  that  the  Commission  may  direct 

Observance  of  the  procedures  prescribed  by  ***  °^  ™*y  **•  based  differentiation  in  their  its  attention  to  Its  other  responsIbUltles 

the  Commission  under  this  section  is  volun-  regulation  under  the  Act.  sbction  7.  EfVBLTivs  datm 

tary.  However,  it  is  your  committee's  Inten-  As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  frame-  section  nrovldes  when  the  various  oro- 

tlon  to  study  the  opermtion  and  effects  of  ^"'^  of  the  Act  insofar  as  it  relates  to  broad-  ^iSS^tSe  leSslifor  w"  Ukl^ff^t 

these   provisions   and   the   procedures   pre-  casting  was  established  by  the  Radio  Act  of  ^^'>^  ««  the  legislation  wiu  taice  enect. 

scribed  thereunder  so  as  to  assess  their  Im-  '^^"^  '°**B  before  FM  radio  or  television  be-  Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

pact  and  effectiveness  fof  whatever  further  came  actualities.  Consequently  the  Act  does  y^g  gentleman  vield' 

appllcabiilty  may  be  appropriate.  not  toke   Into  account   the  dlffer«io^  be-  j^   BROWN  of  Ohio .  I  will  be  glad  to 

SECTION  s.  APPEAL  OF  caTAiN  DwasioMs  AND  ^r'^^IT^^Urrlv^  h/n^^^^  V^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

ORDXRs  or  TH«  rco  TO  LOCAL  cactTiT  coxJXTS  standard    (AM)    radio   broadcasting   around  ^ 

rk«/.ioi^„.  .,,.4 I ,4.%..    „^^  .          ^  which  the  Act  was  conceived.  Nor  does  the     octta. ...,_..      ,„     . 

th^f^  oS?n.r  iniSn^^'  ^„1,K^  "^^  A<=t  reflect  the  differences  between  commer-  Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
aiU?ed  to  Le^^  sSS^  p^J?'«^a'*  <=»^  ^nd  noncommercial  educational  broad-  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
s'for  Ss^ul?  SSS^  ST^roi^  <=*«""8  or  between  broadcasters  operating  ing.  and  I  congratulate  him  for  Ws  very 
station   Involved   is    or   Is  proposed  to  be  '°  large  and  small  markets  or  between  eco-  Btralgntlorwara  statement,  one  that  is 

located:                                                            '      absolutely  correct.  This  is  the  most  care- 

( 1 )  Grant  or  denial  of  a  broadcast  author-  *=  Management  statistics  for  United  States  fully   written    report    that   I   have   ever 

izatlon    (l.e.    a    construction    permit   for    a  courts,  1973.  a  report  .  .  .  from  the  Director      

broadcast    station    or    a    broadcast    station  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  » 22  PCC  3d  306. 

Ucerje) .  States  Courts,  at  DC-0.  »*  Loc.  at  p.  339. 
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had  anything  to  do  with  in  20  tears  in 
the  Hoiise,  and  I  think  It  is  ab«it  time 
that  the  Congress  stop  legislating  by 
having  people  come  In  the  door  apd  say- 
ing, "What's  up?" 

When  the  gentleman  referred  to  the 
date  of  April  3,  I  would  like  to  i^lnt  out 
for  the  Record  that  this  is  not  fi  cutoff 
of  anything.  It  is  merely  the  fjct  that 
there  were  not  that  msmy  people  on  the 
floor  who  were  able  to  gain  anyl knowl- 
edge about  what  they  were  vofing  for 
or  what  the  amendment  was  eve%  about 
They  just  violated  an  agreemer^  made, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  by  mai^  of  the 
Members  and  the  industry  Itself.;!  think 
this  is  about  tops  In  futility  In  jceeping 
or  trying  to  keep  the  integrity!  of  the 
House  intact  as  long  as  the  olember- 
ship  itself  decides  to  vote  ye^  or  no 
merely  by  flipping  a  coin. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  ^re  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee-  would 
join  me  In  assuming  that  most  -of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  read  the  re- 
port and  would  support  the  langiiage  of 

It*  X 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  agree  wfth  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  I  h«ve  ob- 
served that  perhaps  we  were  flghflng  an 
uphill  battle  In  trying  to  set  the  length 
at  4  years,  because  many  of  ourlMem- 
bers  have  put  in  language  a  coi4)le  of 
years  back  urging  the  5-year  a|nend- 
ment  be  adopted.  ' 

Mr.  MACDONALD  I  would  saylto  the 
gentleman  he  Is  probably  correct  Except 
for  the  fact  that  the  industry  its^f  has 
agreed  that  they  could  and  would  live 
with  the  4-year  limitation,  on  '?which 
basis  we  adopted  this  language  In  the 
committee,  reducing  it  from  the  S-year 
period. 

PARLIAMBVTART    INgXTIST 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  4  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemSBi  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
It  be  appropriate  during  the  coi»se  of 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  that  would  limit  8ie  li- 
censing to  2  years?  Is  that  not  in-order 
yet? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  present  an  amendment,  of 
course,  the  Chair  will  recognize  th^  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  And  It  would  be  in 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  amendment  that  h(to  Just 
been  adopted  in  the  committee  s#t  the 
period  at  5  years.  However,  If  ttuf  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  wishes  to  aiibmlt 
an  appropriate  amendment  at  thii  time 
It  will  be  reported. 

Mr.  CONYERS  Not  at  this  tlmi,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  the  bill  not  open  to  aif'end- 
ment  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is,  and  if  thei  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  submit  an  amendiient, 
the  Chair  will  certainly  be  willing  t<|  rec- 
ognize him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chalrn»n.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  vote  o4  this 
proposal  I  wish  to  Include  in  the  reef  rd— 


as  I  have  on  various  occasions  in  the  past 
when  the  House  has  dealt  into  legisla- 
tion affecting  broadcasting — another  ref- 
erence to  my  personal  involvement  in  the 
broadcasting  industry.  I  am  the  owner  of 
a  minority  interest  in  an  Oregon  cor- 
poration which  holds  broadcast  licenses 
in  AM  radio.  PM  radio,  and  TV. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  cer- 
tainly in  a  series  of  ways  affect  the  op- 
erations of  this  licensee.  In  the  main  that 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  burdens 
and  obligations  on  the  licensee.  Even 
though  license  terms  are  potentially  In- 
creased, the  argument  Is  I  think  soundly 
made  that  this  potential  extension  of 
term  should  end  in  benefitting  the  listen- 
ing and  viewing  public. 

So  also  would  I  point  out  that  the 
other  features  of  the  bill  increasing  the 
burdens  on  licensees  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  beneficial  to  the  listening  and 
viewing  public.  So.  after  pointing  out  the 
above  mentioned  fact  of  ownership.  I 
intend  to  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

AicxNDiairT  ormcD  bt   ms.   lanocrebk 


Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lakdgrxbk: 
Page  6  strike  out  lines  4  through  12. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 


Mr.  LAJJDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  simply  eliminates  the  pro- 
Vision  requiring  the  Federal  Commiml- 
catlons  Commission — ^FCC — to  prescribe 
procedures  for  encouraging  licensees  of 
broadcasting  station  and  persons  raising 
significant  issues  about  their  operations 
to  conduct  "good  faith  negotiations" 
during  the  licensee's  term. 

I  recognize  the  committee's  intent  Is  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  growing  nimi- 
ber  of  "confrontations"  at  license  renew- 
al time  between  the  licensee  and  those 
filing  petitions  to  deny  renewal.  However, 
this  "negotiations"  provision  will  prob- 
ably make  the  situation  worse,  not  help 
correct  it. 

What  kind  of  negotiations  would  be  re- 
quired? What  would  these  procedures 
amoimt  to?  And.  of  course,  a  "significant 
Issue"— who  is  to  decide  whether  It  is  a 
significant  Issue?  And  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  a  perfectly  legitimate  oper- 
ator to  be  just  bogged  down  constantly  in 
trying  to  negotiate  some  insignificant 
issue.  In  other  words.  It  would  certainly 
encourage  groups  to  simply  harass  a 
radio  station,  the  opinions  of  when  they 
did  not  particularly  agree  with. 

In  addition,  the  provision  could  lead 
to  censorship  by  local  pressure  groups. 
How  many  radio  stations — particularly 
the  smaller  cmes — could  afford  the  time 
and  expense  of  "negotiations"  with 
groups  that  disagreed  with  their  opera- 
tion? Most  would  be  forced  to  simply 
not  broadcast  views  that  these  groups 
disagreed  with  to  avoid  the  harassment 
of  negotiations.  It  is  certainly  unjust  to 
subject  broadcasters  to  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure In  the  form  of  forced  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  removal  of 
this  provision  plus  the  amendment  we 
Just  passed  grantLig  license  terms  of  5 
years,  this  would  be  a  very  good  bill — it 
would   indeed   go   a   long  way   toward 


granting  the  broadcasters  the  kind  of 
protection  and  freedom  they  need  and 
deserve. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lanogrxbk)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  every- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had 
to  say,  but  I  can  say  that  I  know  the 
reason  that  this  part  of  the  bill  is  in 
here,  and  it  Is  a  very  good  reason  for 
its  Inclusion.  As  I  indicated  in  the  earlier 
debate,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  was  here  or  not, 
that  this  section  was  put  in  for  a  very 
good  reason,  and  that  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
timity  to  those  people  in  a  community 
who  do  not  feel  that  the  station  Is  serving 
the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity.  As  of  now,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, there  have  been  cases,  and  they  are 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  where 
management  on  the  one  hand  would  re- 
fuse to  see  people  with  legitimate  com- 
plaints and.  on  the  other  hand,  some 
complainants  were  merely  doing  it  to 
upset  orderly  procedure. 

So  the  word  "negotiation"  does  not 
mean  negotiation  in  the  same  sense  as 
it  is  used  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  exactly,  when  they  talk  about 
negotiating  in  good  faith. 

This  encourages  a  discussion  between 
the  parties  that  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
unnecessary  chaUenges  that  will  possibly 
Issue  that  people  feel  aggrieved  by  that 
station,  and  its  performance,  to  air  their 
grievances  to  the  management,  and  the 
management,  the  licensee,  in  turn,  can 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  procedures 
that  he  had  been  following  earlier. 

It  is  not  binding.  It  does  not  hold  either 
party  to  anything.  It  merely  opens  a  dis- 
cussion, a  discourse,  an  across-the-board 
listening  fonmi  so  as  to  save  both  sides 
money  when  a  party  who  feels  aggrieved 
finds  It  necessary  in  order  to  be  heard 
that  they  either  bring  a  petition  to  deny 
or  challenge  the  license  even  though  it 
Is  a  rather  frivolous  challenge  in  the 
sense  that  they  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  station  If  It  were  successfully 
challenged,  but  merely  a  forum  to  review 
their  complaints. 

So  I  urge  strongly  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected,  because  this  section  is 
a  very  integral  part  of  this  entire  bill 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana   (Mr 
Landgrebe). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Lawdgrebe)  .  but  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
language  appearing  on  pages  20  and  21 
of  the  report  with  reference  to  the  area 
of  negotiation. 

The  ambition  of  this  language  In  the 
report  Is  not  to  force  anything  on  the 
station  or  the  broadcaster,  nor  yet  again 
to  force  anything  on  the  general  public 
in  terms  of  the  broadcaster's  refusal  to 
discuss  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  public  and  the  license  holder  about 
the  operation  of  the  station. 

Rather,  it  is  to  provide  through  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission, 
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which  administers  the  public  interest  in 
the  use  of  the  networks  and  in  the  use 
of  the  airways,  specific  methods  by  which 
discussions  can  be  held  on  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  operation  of  the 
station. 

During  the  coiu-se  of  our  hearings  we 
had  a  wide  variety  of  individual  groups 
who  had  criticism  of  broadcast  licensees, 
and  we  had  broadcast  licensees  them- 
selves come  in  and  tell  us  about  the  dlfQ- 
culty,  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
plainant, sometimes  on  the  part  of  the 
broadcaster,  in  getting  a  full  and  open 
discussion  on  a  rational  basis  of  the 
problems  that  arose  between  broculcast- 
ers  and  complainants. 

The  language  in  the  negotiations  sec- 
tion is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  expression  of  com- 
plaints and  the  opportunity  of  the  broad- 
caster, the  Ucensee,  to  respond  to  those 
complaints,  is  undertakoi  In  an  orderiy 
fashion.  We  had  many  Instances  pre- 
sented to  us  where  complainants  came 
in.  in  large  groups,  and  tried  to  disrupt 
the  operation  of  the  station. 

Similarly,  we  also  had  legitimate  com- 
plaints about  broculcast  licensees  who 
refused  to  listen  to  grouix  who  had 
complaints  about  the  operation  of  the 
airways. 

I  think  that  the  language  drawn  here 
does  make  a  legitimate  effort  to  try  to 
resolve  those  two  problems,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  based  upon  the  fact  that,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  we  put  it  in  the  bill  to  try 
to  resolve  this  problem.  Should  we  take 
the  provision  out,  I  think  we  would  ex- 
pose both  broadcasters  and  the  public  to 
the  chaotic  situation  which  prevailed  In 
too  many  instances  prior  to  the  effort 
to  resolve  it  with  this  negotiations 
language. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

ISi.  LANDOREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  really  the  business  of  the  FCC 
to  enforce  their  own  regulations?  In 
the  case  of  the  ICC.  where  a  carrier  is  In 
violation,  the  customer  of  that  truckline 
goes  with  his  complaint  to  the  ICC.  Here 
we  come  up  with  an  idea  that  the  Com- 
mission is  going  to  prescribe  procedures 
whereby  we  are  going  to  have  "good- 
faith  negotiations"  between  the  licensee 
and  the  public. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  real 
danger  here  in  the  licensee  being  Just 
simply  bogged  down  in  negotiations  con- 
stantly. If  the  licensee  Is  in  violation,  it 
is  up  to  the  FCC  to  enforce  regulations 
and  not  create  this  stalemate  situation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  know  the 
gentleman  Is  intimately  familiar  with 
the  regulated  transportation  industry 
because  he  has  been  involved  in  that  in 
his  private  career.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  every  one  of 
the  customers  of  the  trucking  company 
to  automatically  take  any  complaint 
they  might  have  to  formal  legal  action 
before  the  ICC,  or  to  try  to  get  a  license 
revoked,  or  to  try  to  take  action  before 
the  courts,  rather  than  take  the  com- 
plaint directly  to  the  individual  trucking 
company  or  transporattion  company. 


Of  course,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  assiu-e  that  those  complaints 
come  before  the  broadcast  licensee  so 
that  the  broadcast  licensee  and  the  com- 
plainant sit  down  and  discuss  the  com- 
plaint and  objections  to  the  operation  in 
an  orderly  ftishion  laid  down  by  the  FCC. 
In  this  way.  complaints  may  not  come  in. 
say.  with  50  people  and  try  to  stop  the 
broadcasting  operation,  but  rather  they 
may  come  in  with  a  limited  number  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  this 
legislation  revising  the  renewal  term  for 
broadcast  stations  and  I  am  pleased  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  at 
this  time. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
bill  and  get  It  enacted  into  law. 

HJl.  12993  will  add  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility to  the  broadcast  Industry  that  is 
vitaUy  needed  and  reflects  the  realities 
of  both  the  broadcasting  business  and 
broadcasting  regulation. 

A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  advancing 
this  legislation  goes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothill)  .  His  recognition  of  the  public 
interest  and  his  leadership  in  developing 
a  response  to  it  is  the  reason  we  have 
moved  the  bill  to  the  floor  with  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  shall  support  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment to  place  the  renewal  term  at  5  years 
rather  than  the  4-year  term  Included  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Five  years  is  the  term  included  in  om: 
original  legislation  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  a  more  appropriate  length  of  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  legislation, 
when  enacted,  will  mark  the  first  time 
the  term  has  been  amended  since  the 
initial  Federal  Radio  Act  was  approved 
in  1927.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate 
the  vast  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  broadcasting  field  during  the  past 
43  years. 

We  need  to  recognize  these  changes 
and  H.R.  12993  does  this  in  responsible 
fsishion. 

The  committee's  report  on  HJl.  12993 
effectively  spells  out  the  rationale  for 
this  legislation  and  needs  no  elaboration 
from  me. 

I  hope  we  will  approve  the  Broyhill 
amendment  today  and  then  give  this  bill 
our  final  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  conslderatlcm  the  bill 
(H.R.  12993)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions may  be  Issued  and  renewed  for 


terms  of  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1080,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  smiendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  379.  nays  14. 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  38,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  1981 
YEAS — 379 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

K.  Dak. 
Ancunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brecktarldge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Ito. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


ChapiMll 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
EMwnlng 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala- 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frrilnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

0<^dwater 
Oonzalec 
Ooodllng 
Qreen.  Dreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orlffltbs 
Oroas 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hetns 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holiaeld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
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Johnaon.  Oalii 

'.  Murtha 

Stanton, : 

Johniion,  Oolo 

.  Watcher 

J.  WUlAm 

JohnaOD.  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Stanton. : 

Jones.  Al«. 

Nalsen 

James  T- 

Jones.  N.C. 

Nichols 

Steed 

Jones,  C^a. 

Nix 

Steele 

Jones,  Tenn. 

O-Brlen 

Steelman: 

Jordan 

O'Hara 

Stelger,  iltla. 

Karth 

O'Neill 

Stelger.  WU. 

Kemp 

Owens 

Stephens: 

Ketchum 

Parrls 

Stratton  ' 

King 

Passman 

stu<Aey  ; 

Kluczynskl 

Patten 

Studds    i 

KuykendaU 

Perkins 

Sullivan 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Symlngim 

LagOBiaralno 

Peyser 

Landgreb« 

Pike 

Talcott  r 

Landnim 

Poage 

Taylor,  Ho. 

Latta 

Poddl 

Taylor.  H.O. 

L«K8en 

Powell,  Ohio 

Teague 

Lehman 

Preyer 

Thompafrn,  N.J. 

Lent 

Price,  ni. 

ThomsQB,  Wla. 

Litton 

Price.  Tex. 

TTiono    ■ 

Long.  La. 

Pritchard 

Thorn  tia» 

Long.  lid. 

Qule 

ToweU,  |r«v. 

Lott 

QulUen 

Trailer 

Lujan 

Randall 

Treen 

Luken 

Rarlck 

Udall 

McClory 

R«a« 

mi  man 

McCloekey 

Regula 

VanDeerUn 

McCXJUUter 

Reuss 

Vander  Jtgt 

McOormadE 

Rbodes 

Vander  VMn 

McDade 

Rlnaldo 

Vanlk 

McEwen 

Robinson,  Va. 

Veysey 
Vtgorfto 

McFaU 

Roblaon,  N.T. 

McKay 

Rodlno 

Waggonnff 

McKlnn«y 

Roe 

Waldle 

McSpadden 

Rogers 

Walsh        1 

Macdonald 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Wampler 

Uadden 

Roon«y,  Pa. 

Ware 

lAihnn 

Rosenthal 

Whalen 

Mallary 

Roetenkowskl 

White 

Mann 

Roush 

Whltehurri 

Marasltl 

Rousselot 

Whitten 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Roy 

Wldnall 

Martin.  N.O. 

Roybal 

Wlrelns 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Runnels 

WUllams 

Mat  his.  Oa. 

Ruppe 

WUson.  n<4 

» 

Matsunaga 

Ruth 

Wilson. 

Mayne 

Ryan 

Charlea  8 

.. 

MATir^li 

St  Germain 

Calif. 

Meeds 

Sandman 

Wilson, 

Melcher 

Sarasln 

Charles,  1 

rex. 

Metcalfe 

Sarbanes 

Winn 

Mezvlnsky 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

Michel 

Scherle 

Wright 

Miller 

Schneeball 

wyatt 

Mills 

Schroeder 

Wydler 

Mlnlsh 

Seb«llus 

Wyiie 

MlnJc 

Selberllag 

Wyman 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Shipley 

Tatea 

Mltchdl.  K.T. 

Shoup 

Tatron 

Mlzell 

Sh  river 

Toung,  Ala 

pea 

Moalcley 

ShuBter 

Toung.  Fla, 

Moll  Chan 

Slkes 

Toung,  a*. 

Montgomery 

Slsk 

Toung,  HI. 

Moorbead, 

Skublta 

Young,  8.0. 

Calif. 

Slack 

Toung,  Tb« 

• 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Zablockl 

Morgan 

Smith.  NT. 

Zlon 

Mosher 

Snyder 

Zwach 

Moaa 

Spence 

1 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Staggers 
NATS— 14 

Abzug 

Drlnan 

Obey 

BadUlo 

HoltEman 

Range! 

Chisholm 

Kastenmeler 

Stark 

Conyers 

Koch 

Tieman 

Delliims 

Mitchell,  Md. 

ANSWERED  "PKESENT"— 2 

Armstrong 

Rlegle 

NOT  VOrmO— 38 

Alexander 

Ford 

Myers 

Anderson,  ni. 

Pulton 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Orasso 

Pepper 

Brown.  CalU. 

Gray 

Pickle 

Brown,  Ulch. 

Haley 

Rallsback 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Reid 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hlllls 

Roberts 

a  ark 

Howard 

Roncallo,  N 

Rooney.  N.I 

? 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hudnut 

i 

de  la  Qarza 

Kazen 

Rose 

DlRgS 

Madlgan 

Stofcea 

Plndley 

MUford 

Stubblefleld 

1 

Plaher 

Murphy,  lU. 

So  the  blU 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   follow 

dng 

Mr.  Stubbleflald  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  Tork  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  nUnois. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Kaeen  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  de  la  Oam  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 
York. 


DaTls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Pulton  with  ICr.  Buchanan. 
Orasso  with  Mr.  Plsher. 
Dlggs  with  Mr.  Qw- 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Clark  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Miui>h7  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  MUford. 
Roae  with  Mr.  Rallsbaok. 
Stokes  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Pspper  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Ptckle  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Boberts   with   Mr.    Roncallo  of  New 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hare  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
rtvlse  and  extend  their  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill,  H.R.  12993.  just  passed, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
Hnx). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  STAGGEIRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld«;fatlon 
of  the  bill  H.R.  1436*  to  provide  for 
means  of  dealing  with  energy  shortages 
by  requiring  reports  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy resources,  by  providing  for  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  certain  air  pollution 
requirements,  by  providing  for  coal  con- 
version, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

■at    THS    COMKTrraK    OF    THS    WKOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14368.  with  Mr. 
DORN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staogkbs)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  NiLsiw)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  ClULir  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  STAOGEniS.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

As  everyone  knows,  this  body  has  been 
considering  legislation  to  cope  with  the 
energy  situation  since  October  of  last 
year.  The  Congress  did  act  to  pass  en- 
ergy legislation,  but  that  bUl — S.  2589— 
wa«  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Now  the  Immediate  crisis  has  passed. 
But  the  oil  embargo  could  be  reimposed 
at  any  time.  Bad  weather,  strikes,  or  ac- 
celerated increases  in  demand  could 
cause  serious  energy  shortages.  In  my 
view  and  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  there  are  some 
steps  we  can  and  should  take  now  to  deal 
with  this  possibility. 

First,  the  Administrator  of  the  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  must  be 
given,  Eind  must  exercise,  the  authority  to 
get  and  verify  necessary  information  on 
the  Nation's  energy  supplies.  Second,  the 
FTA  Administrator  must  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  our  Nation's  coal  resources.  Third, 
some  carefully  limited  adjustments  must 
be  made  to  certain  specific  environmen- 
tal requirements. 

These  provisions  have  been  separated 
from  the  controversial  provisions  of  the 
energy  legislation.  They  have  passed  the 
committee  unanimously  and  have  pre- 
viously passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Ttie  President  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage did  not  oppose  these  provisions. 

This  bill  will  help  meet  the  Nation's 
energy  needs,  but  will  not  abandon  our 
commitment  to  a  healthy  environment. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
14368. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  going  over  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  conference  report  that  has  been 
before  this  body  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, and  that  has  received  favorable 
consideration  on  both  of  those  occasions 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  has  pointed 
out,  the  bin  before  us  today  is  precisely 
the  language  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  so-called  Emergency  Energy  Act,  as 
It  relates  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, that  we  started  deliberations  on 
this  matter  back  in  October  of  1973,  and 
we  are  now  at  this  point  in  time  of 
May  1,  1974,  where  we  have  not  as  yet 
given  congressional  approval  to  an  en- 
ergy plan. 

The  reason  that  I  Introduced  a  sepa- 
rate measure  is  because  of  the  difficulties 
we  had  encountered  with  title  I.  I  think 
it  Ls  entirely  fair  to  present  to  the  auto 
Industry  the  means  whereby  they  can 
proceed  to  manufacture  their  automo- 
biles. The  Congress  holds  In  its  hand  the 
decision  as  to  what  type  of  emission 
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controls  standards  are  going  to  have  to 
be  met  by  the  automobile  industry,  and 
we  have  been  delinquent  in  not  providing 
any  date  certain  for  them,  and  I  urge 
that  we  today  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  try  to  overcome  the  five  months  of 
deliberations  and  equivocations  on  the 
entire  question  of  what  standards  are  in 
fact  going  to  be  in  place. 

The  automobile  emission  standards 
referred  to  in  this  bill  would  keep  the 
1975  standards  In  place  for  the  year 
1976.  It  would  give  the  Administrator  the 
option  of  granting  an  additional  year  of 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  the 
standards. 

The  coal  diversion  sections  are  as  min- 
imal as  possible.  They  allow  conversion 
of  plants  to  coal  where  the  Administra- 
tor finds  it  necessary,  and  yet  protect 
the  environment  by  demanding  down  the 
Line  that  if  they  coritinue  to  utilize  coal, 
they  install  scruboing  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  advocate  as 
a  compromise  measure  that  we  very 
quickly,  without  change,  pass  this  meas- 
ure and  let  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ers especially  know  what  date  they  can 
proceed  to  manufacture  their  automo- 
biles with  the  knowledge  of  what  emis- 
sion standards  they  will  be  required  to 
meet. 

Mr.  McCOT.T.TSTER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraslca. 

Mr.  McCOT.T.TSTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
particularly  those  suggesting  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  be  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  both  because  it  is  the  rrault 
of  a  legislative  process  that  has  been  too 
long  at  work,  and  because  there  are 
many  divergent  views.  ITiis  Member  will 
oppose  any  amendment,  and  he  will  vote 
for  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  am)reclate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  people  who  would  like  to  chan^  this 
measure.  There  are  people  who  would  like 
to  tighten  up  on  the  standards.  There 
are  people  who  would  like  to  looeen  up 
on  the  standards. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Chair- 
man Rogers,  has  indicated  that  the 
CHean  Air  Act  will  undergo  complete 
hearings,  and  will  consider  all  changes 
at  the  appropriate  time  of  hearings.  But 
as  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  the 
time  has  come  to  pass  this  extremely 
minimal  EInergy  Act  and  pass  It  as  lu^s- 
ently  constituted,  without  any  further 
attempt  to  change  it. 

The  House  can  well  remember  being 
on  this  floor  for  hour  after  hour  after 
hour  debating  various  amendments.  Ttiat 
bill  never  did  see  the  light  of  day.  Now 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  It  Is 
time  to  move,  and  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  advocate  that 
this  measure  be  approved  without  any 
changes  whatsoever. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tlma 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtmav). 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Chslnnan.  I  have  a 


erreat  deal  of  respect  for  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  for 
the  position  which  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  urge  in  respect  to 
this  bill.  However,  the  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  unless  certain  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  this  legislation  at 
this  time,  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
not  become  a  reality  in  regard  to  the  next 
run  of  U.S.  automobile  production,  or 
possibly  in  the  future  at  any  time. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  at  the  out- 
set of  discussion  on  this  subject  that  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  in  my  en- 
thusiasm for  clean  air,  clean  water,  noise 
abatement,  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  help  to  make  America  a  better  and 
more  comfortable  place  for  its  citizens 
to  live  in. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  Is  being  done 
in  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  put  the  1975  auto- 
mobile clean  air  standards  Into  operation. 
They  are  unnecessarily  high  and  far  too 
wide  ranging  in  application.  Let  me  ex- 
plain, if  I  may,  so  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood. There  are  two  or  three  basic  facts 
that  we  need  to  be  aware  of.  One  Is  that 
there  is  no  need  for  automobile  emissions 
controls  on  an^'  automobiles  in  better 
than  90  percent  of  the  geographical  sirea 
of  the  United  States  for  any  realistic 
public  health  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens.  Specifically,  there  is  no  need  for 
any  emission  controls  on  automobiles,  for 
example,  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Maine — one 
could  go  right  on  across  almost  this  whole 
country. 

The  only  automobile  emission  pollu- 
tion that  relates  to  public  health  In  this 
country  extends  In  a  corridor  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  dovm  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  in  the  Chicago  area  and  in  and 
around  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  to  some 
extent  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson  at  certain 
times,  and  all  of  these  areas  are  pro- 
tected in  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time  in  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
necessary, at  a  time  when  the  country 
Is  facing  a  gasoline  shortage,  and  In  fact, 
whether  or  not  the  country  faces  a  gaso- 
line shortage,  it  is  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  be  so  enormously  wasteful 
of  energy  in  this  country  as  to  insist  that 
everyone  in  the  cotmtry  have  an  auto- 
mobile that  is  equipped  with  expensive 
emission  controls  unless  there  Is  an 
honest-to-goodness,  down-to-earth  pub- 
lic necessity  for  this. 

The  package  of  emissions  controls  in 
the  1974  models  cost  about  $314  a  car 
and  everyone  in  the  coimtry  is  being  re- 
quired to  buy  them.  At  the  proper  time, 
if  the  language  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  insist  upon  is  maintained  in 
the  law  of  this  country,  there  will  have 
to  be  catalytic  converters  on  all  the  1975 
cars.  This  will  add  in  the  vicinity  of  $160 
a  car  to  every  single  new  car  cost,  which 
will  bring  the  package  of  emtwrions 
gadgets  pretty  close  to  $500  per  car.  m 
addition,  these  catalytic  converters  will 
shrivel  up  and  die  and  become  IneffecUve 
If  they  eat  leaded  gasirilne.  The  country 
in  the  future  is  lolnff  to  have  to  have  • 
dtfTerent  kind  of  lasoUnt  noale  at  the 


pumps  and  it  is  going  to  have  to  have 
unleaded  gasoliz^e  all  over  the  country 
at  an  enormous  cost  and  at  a  refinery 
penalty,  for  a  barrel  of  crude  for  un- 
leaded gasoline  of  4  or  6  percent. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  will  be 
a  fuel  economy  from  the  use  of  the 
catalytic  converter,  but  the  economy  is 
lost  in  the  penalty  that  occurs  at  the 
i-eflnery  in  the  reduced  number  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  one  can  obtain  from  each 
barrel  of  oil. 

I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday,  and  it  is 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  today  at 
page  12482,  a  factsheet  attempting  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  about  my 
flrst  amendment  that  will  be  offered  to- 
day, to  take  emissions  controls  off  of 
automobiles  registered  to  residents  of  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  geograplii- 
cal  area  of  the  United  States.  It  will  thus 
relieve  Americans  who  operate  and  ovn\ 
cars  in  those  areas,  because  it  applies  to 
persons  who  are  residents  of  those  areas. 
It  will  relieve  them  of  the  very  substan- 
tial initial  cost  burden  and  also  relieve 
them  of  a  fuel  penalty  burden  that  E3^A 
Itself  in  its  latest  report  advises  Is  an 
average  for  all  cars  in  the  country  of  at 
least  10  percent  or  1  gallon  out  of  every 
10.  It  will  provide  that  residents  of  those 
parts  that  do  have  a  pollution  problem — 
the  persons  who  operate  automobiles 
there  better  than  half  of  the  time  will 
continue  have  to  have  emission-equipped 
cars. 

I  think  this  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment on  the  situation.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  for  the  life  of  me  why  it  is  that 
the  committee  smd  members  of  the  com- 
mittee decline  to  take  America  to  a  two- 
car  policy.  It  will  save  billions  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  billions  of  dollars.  Ap- 
parently some  of  the  gentlemen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  automobile  emissions  go  up 
into  the  atmosphere  and  pollute  the 
world's  air. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
breezes  blow  and  the  rains  fall  and  these 
emissions  are  dissipated.  They  are  not 
present  In  sufficient  quantity  to  Injure 
the  public  health  in  most  of  America. 
Required  on  cars  in  areas  in  which  there 
Is  virtually  no  concentration  of  pollution 
they  impose  an  enormous  fuel  penalty 
and  an  enormous  capital  wastage  on  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Under  my  amendment  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  designate  the 
geographical  boimdarles  of  the  so-called 
emissions -related  problem  areas.  These 
are  air  quality  regions.  There  are  13  of 
them  designated.  After  he  has  once  des- 
ignated them,  and  he  must  do  it  within 
60  days  from  the  time  the  amendment 
becomes  law,  if  he  wants  to  add  another 
area  in  America  that  he  feels  has  a  prob- 
lem, he  can  do  so  but  he  must  first  come 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  obtain  approval  of  the 
Congress  before  he  does  this. 

Now,  If  we  take,  just  for  example,  a 
State  such  as  Florida  and  we  total  the 
number  of  1975  cars  that  will  be  regis- 
tered in  the  State  of  Florida,  that  wiU  be 
bought  there.  If  we  assume  It  was  nothing 
but  100.000,  if  there  Is  to  be  a  penalt>-  of 
nearly  $500  a  car.  to  hislst  upon  a  re- 
quirement that  all  of  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida should  have  this  kind  of  •  restric- 
tion on  their  automobiles  imposes  s  rap- 
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NATS— U 
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NOT  VOTING— 
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Alexander 

Ford 

Myers 

Anderson,  m. 

Pulton 
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Blatnik 

Orasso 

Pepper 

BrowB.  Calif. 

Oray 

Pickle 

Brown,  ICch. 

Haley 

Rallsback 
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Carey,  N.T. 

Hlllls 

Roberts 
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Howard 

Roncallo,  •.T. 
Rooney.  N.T. 

Davis.  Oa. 
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Dtggs 

Madlgan 
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1 

So  the  blU 

K'as  passed. 

j 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   follal 

v\T\a 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for.  with  Mr  Reld  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Howard  v^th  Mr    Ford. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  C*r«y  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  H&ley  with  Mr  Flndley. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.   DftTls   of  Georgia   with   Mr.   Madlgan. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Graaso  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Dlgg*  with  Mr.  Qxvj. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Blatnik 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr    Mllford. 

Mr.  Rooe  with  Mr.  RallsbACk 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr    Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Patman 

Mr.  Ptckae  with  Mr  Myers. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reron.slder  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  H.R.  12993,  .lust  passed, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  *Mr.  Broy- 

HILI.>  . 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 
On  thl«  vote : 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Conuxilttee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  14368  to  provide  for 
means  of  dealing  with  energy  shortages 
by  requiring  reports  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy resources,  by  providing  for  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  certain  air  pollution 
requlremtnts,  by  providing  for  coal  con- 
version, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IK     TUB     COMMTTTEK     OT    TtfT.     WHOIS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14368.  with  Mr. 
DORN  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  ChflJr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rl.se  In  support  of  H.R. 
14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

As  ever>-one  knows,  this  body  has  been 
considering  legislation  to  cope  with  the 
energy  situation  since  October  of  last 
vear.  The  Congress  did  act  to  pass  en- 
erg>'  legislation,  but  that  bill— S.  2589 — 
wa«  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Now  the  immediate  crisis  has  passed 
But  the  oil  embargo  could  be  reimiXKed 
at  any  time.  Bad  weather,  strikes,  or  ac- 
celerated Increases  in  demand  could 
cause  serious  energy  shortages.  In  my 
\iew  and  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  there  are  some 
rteps  we  can  and  should  take  now  to  deal 
with  this  possibility. 

First,  the  Administrator  of  the  new 
Federal  Energj'  Administration  must  be 
given,  and  must  exercise,  the  authority  to 
get  and  verify  necessary  information  on 
the  Nation's  energy  supplies.  Second,  the 
FEA  Administrator  must  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  our  Nation's  coal  resources.  Third, 
some  carefully  limited  adjustments  must 
be  made  to  certain  specific  environmen- 
tal requirements. 

Theae  provisions  have  been  separated 
from  the  controversial  provisions  of  the 
energy  legislation.  They  have  passed  the 
committee  unanimously  and  have  pre- 
viously- passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  President  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage did  not  oppose  these  provisions. 

This  bill  will  help  meet  the  Nation's 
energy  needs,  but  will  not  abandon  our 
commitment  to  a  healthy  environment. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
14368. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  going  over  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  conference  report  that  has  been 
before  this  body  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, and  that  has  received  favorable 
consideration  on  both  of  those  occasions 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Staggers),  has  pointed 
out,  the  bill  before  us  today  is  precisely 
the  language  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  so-called  Emergency  Energy  Act,  a« 
it  relates  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, that  we  started  deliberations  on 
this  matter  back  In  October  of  1973.  and 
we  are  now  at  this  point  in  time  of 
May  1.  1974,  where  we  have  not  as  yet 
given  congressional  approval  to  an  en- 
ergy plan. 

The  reason  that  I  Introduced  a  sepa- 
rate measure  is  because  of  the  diflQcultles 
we  had  encoimtered  with  title  I.  I  think 
it  Ls  entirely  fair  to  present  to  the  auto 
industry  the  means  whereby  they  can 
proceed  to  manufacture  their  automo- 
biles. The  Congress  holds  In  its  hand  the 
decision   as  to   what   type  of  emission 
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controls  standards  are  going  to  have  to 
be  met  by  the  automobile  Industry,  and 
we  have  been  delinquent  in  not  providing 
any  date  certain  for  them,  and  I  urge 
that  we  today  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  try  to  overcome  the  five  months  of 
deliberations  and  equivocations  on  the 
entire  question  of  what  standards  are  in 
fact  going  to  be  in  place. 

The  automobile  emission  standards 
referred  to  in  this  bill  would  keep  the 
1975  standards  in  place  for  the  year 
1976.  It  would  give  the  Adnxinlstrator  the 
option  of  granting  an  additional  year  of 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  the 
standards. 

The  coal  diversion  sections  are  as  min- 
imal as  possible.  They  allow  conversion 
of  plants  to  coal  where  the  Administra- 
tor finds  it  necessary,  and  yet  protect 
the  environment  by  demanding  down  the 
line  that  if  they  continue  to  utilize  coal, 
they  install  scrubbing  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  advocate  as 
a  compromise  measure  that  we  very 
quickly,  without  change,  pass  this  meas- 
ure and  let  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ers especially  know  what  date  they  can 
proceed  to  manufacture  their  automo- 
biles with  the  knowledge  of  what  emis- 
sion standards  they  will  be  required  to 
meet. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlem.an  from  New  York, 
particularly  those  suggesting  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  be  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  both  because  It  is  the  result 
of  a  legislative  process  that  has  been  too 
long  at  work,  and  because  there  are 
many  divergent  views.  This  Member  will 
oppose  any  amendment,  and  he  will  vote 
for  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  people  who  would  like  to  change  this 
measure.  There  are  people  who  would  like 
to  tighten  up  on  the  standards.  There 
are  people  who  would  like  to  loosen  up 
on  the  standards. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Chair- 
man Rogers,  has  indicated  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  will  undergo  complete 
hearings,  and  will  consider  all  changes 
at  the  appropriate  time  of  hearings.  But 
as  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  the 
time  has  come  to  pass  this  extremely 
minimal  Energy  Act  and  pass  it  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  without  any  further 
attempt  to  change  it. 

The  House  can  well  remember  being 
on  this  floor  for  hour  after  hour  after 
hour  debating  various  amendments.  That 
bill  never  did  see  the  light  of  day.  Now 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is 
time  to  move,  and  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  advocate  tiiat 

this  measure  be  approved  without  any 

changes  whatsoever. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman)  . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 


great  deal  of  respect  for  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  for 
the  po.sition  which  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  urge  in  respect  to 
this  bill.  However,  the  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  unless  certain  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  this  legislation  at 
this  time,  the  prospect  is  that  they  will 
not  become  a  reality  in  regard  to  the  next 
run  of  U.S.  automobile  production,  or 
po.s.sibly  in  the  future  at  any  time. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  at  the  out- 
set of  discussion  on  this  subject  that  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  in  my  en- 
thusiasm for  clean  air,  clean  water,  noise 
abatement,  and  all  of  the  other  things 
that  help  to  make  America  a  better  and 
more  comforiable  place  for  its  citizens 
to  live  in. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  is  being  done 
in  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  put  the  1975  auto- 
mobile clean  air  standards  Into  operation. 
They  are  unnecessarily  high  and  far  too 
wide  ranging  in  application.  Let  me  ex- 
plain, if  I  may.  so  that  it  wiU  be  under- 
stood. There  are  two  or  three  basic  facts 
that  we  need  to  be  aware  of.  One  Is  that 
there  is  no  need  for  automobile  emissions 
controLs  on  an:.'  automobiles  in  better 
than  90  percent  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States  for  anj*  realistic 
public  health  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens.  Specifically,  there  Is  no  need  for 
any  emission  controls  on  automobiles,  for 
example,  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota 
New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Maine — one 
could  go  right  on  across  almost  this  whole 
coiontrv'. 

The  only  automobile  emission  pollu- 
tion that  relates  to  public  health  in  this 
country  extends  in  a  corridor  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  down  to  Richmond,  Va.. 
and  in  the  Chicago  area  and  in  and 
around  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  to  some 
extent  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson  at  certain 
times,  and  all  of  these  areas  are  pro- 
tected in  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time  in  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  imwlse  and  un- 
necessary, at  a  time  when  the  coimtry 
is  facing  a  gasoline  shortage,  and  in  fact, 
whether  or  not  the  coimtry  faces  a  gaso- 
line shortage,  it  Is  unwise  and  imneces- 
sary  for  us  to  be  so  enormously  wasteful 
of  energy  in  this  country  as  to  insist  that 
everyone  in  the  country  have  an  auto- 
mobile that  is  equipped  with  expensive 
emission  controls  unless  there  is  an 
honest -to -goodness,  down-to-earth  pub- 
lic necessity  for  this. 

The  package  of  emissions  controls  in 
the  1974  models  cost  about  $314  a  car 
and  everyone  in  the  coimtry  is  being  re- 
quired to  buy  them.  At  the  proper  time, 
if  the  language  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  insist  upon  is  maintained  in 
the  law  of  this  country,  there  will  have 
to  be  catalytic  converters  on  all  the  1975 
cars.  This  will  add  in  the  vicinity  of  $150 
a  car  to  every  single  new  car  cost,  which 
will  bring  the  package  of  emissions 
gadgets  pretty  close  to  $500  per  car.  m 
addition,  these  catalytic  converters  will 
shrivel  up  and  die  and  become  Ineffective 
if  they  eat  leaded  gasoline.  The  country 
in  the  future  Is  going  to  have  to  have  a 
different  kind  of  gasoline  nomle  at  the 


pumps  and  it  is  going  to  have  to  have 
unleaded  gasoline  all  over  the  country 
at  an  enormous  cost  and  at  a  refinery 
penalty,  for  a  barrel  of  crude  for  un- 
leaded gasoline  of  4  or  6  percent. 

It  has  been  ui-ged  that  there  will  be 
a  fuel  economy  from  the  use  of  the 
catalytic  converter,  but  the  economy  is 
lost  in  the  penalty  that  occurs  at  the 
refinery  in  ti:e  reduced  number  of  gallons 
of  gasohne  one  can  obtain  from  each 
barrel  of  oil. 

I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday,  and  it  is 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  today  at 
page  12482,  a  factsheet  attempting  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  about  my 
first  amendment  that  will  be  ofTered  to- 
day, to  take  emissions  controls  off  of 
automobiles  registered  to  residents  of  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  United  States.  It  will  thus 
relieve  Americans  who  operate  and  own 
cars  in  those  areas,  because  it  applies  to 
persons  who  are  residents  of  those  areas. 
It  will  relieve  them  of  the  ver>-  substan- 
tial initial  cost  burden  and  also  relieve 
them  of  a  fuel  penalty  burden  that  EPA 
itself  in  its  latest  report  advises  is  an 
average  for  all  cars  in  the  country  of  at 
lea«:t  10  percent  or  1  eallon  out  of  everv 
10.  It  will  provide  that  residents  of  those 
parts  that  do  have  a  pollution  problem — 
the  persons  who  operate  automobiles 
there  better  than  half  of  the  time  will 
continue  have  to  have  emission-equipped 
cars. 

I  think  this  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment on  the  situation  I  cannot  under- 
stand for  the  life  of  me  why  it  Is  that 
the  committee  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee decline  to  take  America  to  a  two- 
car  policy  It  will  save  billions  of  gal'.ons 
of  gasohne  and  bl'lions  of  dollars.  Ap- 
parently some  of  the  gentlemen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  automobile  emissions  go  up 
into  the  atmosphere  and  pollute  the 
world's  air. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
breezes  blow  and  the  rains  fall  and  these 
emissions  are  dissipated.  They  are  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  in.iure 
the  public  health  in  most  of  America. 
Required  on  cars  in  areas  in  which  there 
is  virtually  no  concentration  of  pollution 
they  impo.se  an  enormous  fuel  penalty 
and  an  enormous  capital  wastage  on  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Under  my  amendment  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  designate  the 
geographical  boimdaries  of  the  so-called 
emissions-related  problem  areas.  These 
are  air  quality  regions.  There  are  13  of 
them  designated.  After  he  has  once  des- 
ignated them,  and  he  must  do  it  within 
60  days  from  the  time  the  amendment 
becomes  law,  if  he  wants  to  add  another 
area  In  America  that  he  feels  has  a  prob- 
lem, he  can  do  so  but  he  must  first  come 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  obtain  approval  of  the 
Congress  before  he  does  this. 

Now,  if  we  take,  just  for  example,  a 
State  such  as  Florida  and  we  total  the 
number  of  1975  cars  that  will  be  regis- 
tered in  the  State  of  Florida,  that  wlU  be 
bought  there,  if  we  assume  it  was  nothing 
but  100.000,  if  there  is  to  be  a  penalty  of 
nearly  $500  a  car,  to  Insist  upon  a  re- 
quirement that  all  of  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida should  have  this  kind  of  a  restric- 
tion on  their  automobiles  Imposes  a  cap- 
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ital  penalty  on  them  of  nearly  $51  mil- 
lion In  that  one  State  alone.  It  se«|ns  to 
me  this  is  wrong  for  America — an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  burden. 

Now,  how  much  gasoline  will  be  sftved  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  existing  *iort- 
age  of  15  percent  will  be  virtually  ftiped 
out.  Seventy -five  percent  of  the  cftrs  In 
this  country  will  be  costly  and  wasteful 
emissions  controls  free  If  this  aafcend- 
ment  goes  through. 

The  automobile  industry  can  Uv«  with 
this  two  car  policy  very  easily.  ThelT  pro- 
duction lines  will  simply  have  an  addi- 
tional step  for  the  30  percent  of  th»  cars 
that  have  to  have  emissions  controls  on 
them.  They  will  not  have  emission!  con- 
trols on  the  70  percent  of  the  othef  pro- 
duction. The  dealers  can  live  wlti  this 
also. 

What  Is  to  stop,  we  may  ask,  f<|r  ex- 
ample, a  person  who  resides  In  tfi  air 
quality  region  from  going  outsld^  the 
region  and  buying  a  car  that  do4^  not 
have  emissions  controls  on  It?  Th>  sui- 
swer  is  that  under  the  amendmen|  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  flni  or  a 
sentence  In  jail.  E^veryone  can  live!  with 
this.  The  savings  will  be  very  substf^itial. 

More  Importantly,  the  ambleni  air 
quality  of  the  regions  that  the  Admin- 
istrator designates  as  air  quality  con- 
trol regions  will  not  be  slgniDcantly  ad- 
versely Impacted  by  the  In  and  outitraf- 
flc  of  cars  that  do  not  have  emjMion 
controls  because  that  trafDc  ranges 
anywhere  frcrni  2  to  6  percent  an4  It  Is 
not  large  enough  to  create  a  real  |>rob- 
lem. 

The  savings  for  the  people  of 
ica  would  be  billions  of  gallons  of 
line  a  year.  If  we  are  short  of  ga^ 
and  energy,  if  we  are  looking  as 
to  get  more  energy  from  coal  andj  pos- 
sibly make  oil  and  gas  from  coal,  tp  ex- 
pedite additional  drilling  and  re 
of  gas  and  oil  from  places  in  this 
try  where  It  is  available,  we  ot 
give  our  attention  to  this  probler 
do  it  right  now.  It  Is  the  one  way 
act  right  now  to  end  the  gasoline 
age  In  this  country  overnight. 

The  facts  concerning  my  amendhient 
are  as  follows: 

OKlflKAL    FaCTSHEXT  j 

1 .  The  amendment  proposes  suspennon  to 
amissions  requirement*  on  llght-duv  ve- 
hicles untU  September  30.  1B77.  How  tnany 
cars  will  be  affected?  [ 

Answer:  Approximately  70  percent  bf  all 
new  cars  manufactured  60  days  aftet  pas- 
sage and  a  substantial  number  of  olds  cars 
Already  on  the  road  that  may  legaly  be 
modified  by  dealers  to  achieve  greaternnUe- 
age  and  eoonomy.  1 

2.  Whose  cars  are  affected?  j 
Answer:  Thoee  belonging  to  peraot^  resi- 
dent outside  of  thirteen  air  quality  ieglons 
the  boundaries  of  which  must  be  des^nated 
by  the  EPA  administrator  within  9P  days 
after  passage.                                              ^ 

3.  Will  this  Impair  air  quality  or  awss  up 
the  clean  air  of  the  non-air  quality  legions? 

Answer:  Not  In  the  slightest.  Moaf  of  the 
United  States  has  no  slgnlflcant  aU^  pollu- 
tion from  automobile  emlaslona  tl|^t  ad- 
versely affects  public  health.  The  wtois  blow, 
the  air  moves,  the  rains  fall.  The  ei^lsslons 
are  not  cumulative.  They  are  dlspeeied  and 
they  do  not  exist  In  quantities  th#t  make 
people  sick  or  impair  their  required  fir  qual- 
ity except  In  heavy  concentrations  aiid  these 
areas  are  specified  as  "air  quality  legions". 


4.  Will    It  save   gasoline' 

Answer:  In  Die  billions  of  gallons  each 
year. 

6.  Will  It  save  money? 

Answer:  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
c«ata  to  consumers  In  what  the;  must  pay 
for  their  cars  (approximately  9314  per  car) 
and  for  their  operation  thereafter. 

6.  Can  the  automobile  industry  live  with 
what  amounts  to  a  two  car  standard' 

Answer:  Yes:  the  industry  will  make  two 
types  of  cars,  oae  with  emissions  controls 
and  the  other  without.  This  assembly  line 
technique  is  not  unduly  burdensome. 

7.  Can  automobile  dealers  live  with  the  re- 
quirement? 

Answer:  Tes;  persons  (customers)  wUl 
purchase  the  same  num'^r  of  cars  but  resi- 
dents outside  of  air  quality  regions  wUl 
nuMtly  purchase  cars  without  emissions  con- 
trols because  they  will  cost  less  and  operate 
more  Inexpensively. 

8.  What  is  to  prevent  persons  who  reside 
In  air  quality  regions  from  going  to  dealers 
with  emissions  free  cars  and  buying  of.e? 

Answer:  This  Is  a  criminal  misdemeanor 
under  the  amendment  punishable  by  fine 
and  ImprlBonment. 

0.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  gas  shortage? 

Answer:  It  will  cut  it  virtually  in  half  (or 
at  present  levels  eliminate  It  entirely).  Un- 
der the  amendment  persons  owning  earUer 
model  cars  may  have  them  modified  by  pro- 
fessional experts  to  increase  their  gas  mile- 
age. This  is  prohibited  by  dealers  under  exist- 
ing law.  Manuals  of  instruction  on  this  will 
be  prepared  and  furnished  to  dealers  by 
manufacturers. 

10.  What  savings  in  gas  mileage  is  involved 
In  terms  of  present  cars  and  new  cars  yet  to 
be  manufactured? 

Answer:  EPA  Itself  estimates  the  overall 
fuel  penalty  under  the  1970  standards  ranges 
downward  from  18%  on  larger  cars  to  an 
overall  average  exceeding  10  percent.  70  ""o  of 
new  cars  will  Iiave  no  fuel  penalty  because 
they  wUl  have  no  emissions  controls.  Older 
cars  may  be  modified  at  Individual  owners 
option.  Net  gas  savings  at  least  one  gallon  in 
ten,  and  in  some  Instances  much  more. 

11.  What  a^ut  the  in-and-out  traffic  into 
air  quality  regions  of  cars  without  emissions 
controls? 

Answer:  It  will  not  significantly  adversely 
affect  the  air  quality  In  those  regions  t>e- 
cause  the  traffic  In  and  out  is  not  that  heavy: 
It  ranges  from  3-8  percent. 

la.  What  about  the  inequity  between  per- 
sons who  live  In  such  regions  and  tboee  who 
live  outalde  of  them  In  terms  of  what  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  cars? 

Answer:  Why  require  the  entire  nation  to 
bear  the  hugely  energy  wasting  burden  tliat 
Is  a  problem  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  coun- 
try? When  a  person  moves  from  an  air  qual- 
ity region  to  an  unrestricted  area  be  may 
acquire  an  emissions  control  free  vehicle  If 
he  desires.  Similarly  when  the  reverse  appUes 
the  additional  cost  Is  part  of  the  price  of 
maintaining  clean  air  st&nd&rds  in  the  con- 
trolled region.  There  is  little  sense,  for  ex- 
ample, in  requiring  all  of  the  residents  of  the 
entire  State  of  North  Dakota  to  purchase 
emissions  control  equi^Md  cars  when  the 
area  has  no  emissions  control  related  air 
pollution.  MuJtlplied  nationwide  the  energy 
coat  of  such  a  requirement  becomes  both 
ridiculous  and  energy  wasteful  to  a  point 
deserving  of  the  rising  public  criticism  that 
prsvails  in  the  United  States  on  this  matter 
at  tms  hour. 

Mr.  NETflEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  bill  as 
originAlly  enacted,  including  the  total 
energy  problem,  we  will  recall,  was  here 
for  lengthy  debate  and  was  finally  vetoed. 

It  seemed  crystal  clear  to  the  commit- 


tee that  title  n  of  the  bill  was  a  necessary 
step  that  must  be  taken  at  this  time  so 
that  the  automobile  industry  would  know 
where  to  go  and  know  what  our  instruc- 
tions to  them  would  be.  This  we  have 
tried  to  do. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  and  point  out 
that  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
engineering,  so  that  some  of  the  catalytic 
converter  attachments  have  been  im- 
proved to  a  degree  that  some  fuel  econ- 
omy has  been  restored.  We  will  be  speak- 
ing to  that  at  a  later  time  when  the  de- 
bate centers  on  that  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  provision 
in  the  bill  dealing  with  stationary  stand- 
ards dealing  with  emissions  where  we 
are  seeking  to  get  our  coal  conversion 
program  going  and  more  use  of  coal  It 
becomes  crystal  clear  that  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  have  the 
available  crude  oil,  the  available  gas.  even 
if  the  Alaskein  pipeline  comes  in.  It 
means  that  the  only  way  that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  finally  stand  on 
Its  own,  be  independent,  have  an  energy 
supply,  will  be  with  proper  attention  to 
our  development  In  the  field  of  coal. 

I  think  as  time  goes  on,  when  we  ex- 
tend the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  hope  to  offer 
.some  amendments,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  them,  where  we  can  do  a 
better  Job  on  developing  our  own  energy 
resources  looking  to  the  future. 

In  this  bin,  we  do  have  some  provision 
in  It  where  our  stationary  sources  can 
convert  to  coal,  and  they  have  been  doing 
so  over  a  period  of  months.  I  believe  the 
bill  Is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  title 
n  of  this  bill  has  in  it  some  reporting 
sections  that  seem  to  be  In  some  con- 
troversy, but  I  think  can  be  clarified 
later.  However.  I  think  the  bill  in  itself 
is  a  necessary  piece  of  legislation.  It 
ought  to  be  passed;  it  must  be  passed.  I 
hope  the  House  gives  It  Its  support. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhiad)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me.  As  I  advised  the 
chairman,  I  received  a  letter  today  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  ex- 
pressing some  concern  about  the  lan- 
guage in  section  11  which  might  breach 
the  confidentiality  of  information  which 
people  submit  to  the  Department,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish some  legislative  history,  is  about 
the  words  in  section  11  "where  a  person 
shows"  and  the  words  "upon  a  show- 
ing— by  any  person" — does  this  mean 
that  the  initiation  must  come  from  the 
person  who  supplied  the  information,  or 
can  the  Adrolnistrator  unilaterally  seek 
it? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral Members  have  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  subsection  (e)  of  section  11  ap- 
pears to  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  unquali- 
fied access  to  the  files  of  all  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies.  This  Is  not  the  case. 
Subsection  (e)  is  designed  to  protect  sup- 
pliers of  information  from  the  burdens  of 
filing  duplicate  reports.  The  Administra- 
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tor  would  be  given  access  to  information 
In  the  possession  of  another  agency  only 
when  an  individual  or  business  concern 
asks  to  be  relieved  from  complying  with 
the  Administrator's  requests  for  infor- 
mation. It  should  be  emphasized  Uiat  un- 
der the  language  of  subsection  (e)  the 
Administrator  may  not  exempt  business 
entitles  on  his  own  motion.  If  no  one  asks 
for  an  exemption,  he  cannot  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  other  agency. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  pre- 
sume the  explanation  would  also  apply 
to  subsectirai  (f),  which  uses  similar 
words  "upon  a  showing — by  any  person  " 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  This  is  correct,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge.  I  would  believe 
so. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  . 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this 
a  very  deceptive  bill.  It  is  labeled  the 
"Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  and 
CoordinaUon  Act,"  but  it  contains  no 
energy  conservation  measures.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bill,  as  I  read  it— and  I 
am  not  on  the  committee — provides 
nothing  related  to  the  supply  or  con- 
servation of  energy  that  we  do  not  al- 
ready have  in  existing  laws  or  programs. 

What  it  does,  essentially,  is  use  this  as 
a  pretext  for  suspending  some  very  im- 
portant environmental  safeguards.  There 
are  some  people  who  want  to  balance 
environmental  safeguards  against  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  I  can  appreciate 
that,  but  there  Is  not  a  question  of  bal- 
ancing, "nils  bill  simply  scuttles  signifi- 
cant environmental  provisions  without 
cause,  and  without  doing  ansrthing  about 
energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  quite  con- 
cerned that  the  committee  r««)orted  out 
this  bill. 

What  does  it  do? 

One.  It  would  allow  major  powerplants 
to  convert  to  coal  without  having  to 
meet  primary  health  standards  for  4 
years.  It  changes  the  present  law  which 
requires  such  facilities  to  comply  with 
emission  limitations  not  later  than  mld- 
1975.  Tliese  plants  are  encouraged  to 
switch  to  coal  now  and  control  their  pol- 
lution later,  while  imder  present  law 
they  could  begin  to  bum  coal  only  after 
they  had  installed  control  equipment. 
Carl  Bagge.  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  testified  before  Sena- 
tor JACKSOir's  committee,  that  signifi- 
cant new  supplies  of  domestic  coal  could 
not  be  made  available  for  several  years— 
and  that  it  would  take  several  years  for 
railroads  to  get  the  kind  of  rolling  stock 
and  refurbish  the  track  needed  to  de- 
liver coal  in  quantities  to  powerplants 
now  burning  oil. 

The  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  extensive  con- 
version from  oil-burning  to  coal-burning 
powerplants  will  caiise  "an  Increase  of 
20  to  40  percent  in  both  morbidity  and 
mortality  due  to  respiratory  and  cardio- 
vascular disease"— New  York  Times. 
January  23, 1974. 

Coal  conversion  is  made  to  look  even 
more  absurd  when  one  realizes  that  coal 
is  currently  in  shorter  supply  than  oil. 


The  New  York  City  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  revoked  a 
short-term  variance  to  Consolidated 
Edison  to  burn  coal  and  high  sulphur  oil 
once  It  realized  that  the  shortage  of  oil 
conforming  to  State  and  local  pollution 
control  standards  was  far  less  than  ex- 
p>ected  and  this  is  so  all  over  the  country. 
The  present  energy  crisis  has  now 
made  us  painfully  aware  of  how  good  en- 
vironmental poUcy  is,  also  good  energy 
policy,  by  demonstrating  another  ill  ef- 
fect of  our  imbalanced  tnmsportation 
system — ^Its  unconscionable  waste  of 
energy. 

In  response  to  the  command  of  the 
statute,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  last 
year  promulgated  transportation  control 
plans  for  a  number  of  miajor  cities.  EPA's 
transportation  control  plans  encoursiged 
the  use  of  carpools  and  exclusive  bus 
lines.  As  we  have  found  out  this  winter, 
carpooling  saves  energy  as  well  as  im- 
proving air  quality. 

A  number  of  EPA's  transportation  con- 
trol plans  also  required  the  imposition  of 
a  so-called  parking  surcharge,  which 
would  have  placed  a  small  daily  charge 
on  cars  parking  in  parking  lots  within  a 
metropolitan  area  during  rush  hour.  The 
proceeds  of  this  surcharge  were  to  be 
used  to  support  and  expand  mass  trans- 
portation facilities.  As  the  revenues  from 
the  surcharge  enabled  expansion  of  mass 
transit  facilities,  the  surcharge  was  to  be 
gradually  increased.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  practical  combination  of  carrot  and 
stick  would  be  an  effective  means  to  lure 
increasing  numbers  of  people  from  pri- 
vate cars  into  mass  transit,  reducing  air 
pollution  accordingly. 

Yet  the  bill  before  you  would  prohibit 
EPA  altogether  from  initiating  the  pro- 
posal. 

Two.  This  bill  would  also  freeze  auto 
emissions  at  the  interim  1975  levels  for 
1976  model  year  vehicles  and  ix>stpone 
the  achievement  of  the  NOX  standard 
until  1978.  Since  recent  EPA  hearings 
showed  that  auto  companies  could  meet 
the  1975  standards,  further  delay  is  not 
Justified.  This  delay  would  actually  waste 
energy.  Freezing  auto  emissions  at  the 
interim  1975  level  wiU  delay  a  shift  to 
catals^ic  converters  which,  according  to 
OM's  own  figures,  would  save  up  to  13 
percent  in  gasoline  consumption.  Other 
figures  presented  by  Ford  and  other 
motor  companies  are  much  higher. 

Tlilrd.  The  bill  would  also  curtail  and 
delay  aspects  of  the  transportation  con- 
trol strategies  developed  by  the  EPA  un- 
der the  act.  The  clean  air  amendments, 
section  110(a)(2)(B).  require  that, 
where  necessary  to  attain  air  quality 
meeting  the  natl(mal  air  quality  stand- 
ards protecting  public  health.  States 
shall  institute  measures  to  curtail  the 
total  miles  driven,  or  "transportation 
controls."  This  requirement  was  placed 
in  the  act  in  recognition  that  in  some 
heavily  polluted  areas,  reducticms  in 
onissions  from  new  cars  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  healthful  air  quality 
quickly,  if  at  all. 

The  congressional  decision  to  require 
transportation  controls  was  one  of  the 
most  far-sighted  aspects  of  the  clean 
air  amendments.  Though  focused  on  re- 


ducing air  pollution.  It  represented  con- 
gressional recognition  that  a  major  cause 
of  the  unhealthful  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  many  of  our  cities  was  our  un- 
balanced transportation  system,  which 
placed  far  too  much  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate car  as  a  means  of  transporting  peo- 
ple on  the  routine  trip  to  and  from  work. 
It  was  a  decision  that  the  States  and  cit- 
ies should  move  toward  increased  re- 
liance on  mass  transit  facilities  for  such 
trips. 

In  the  recent  period  of  the  "fuel  crisis" 
it  was  demonstrated  that  other  ways  can 
be  found  by  the  citizens  of  this  country 
to  conserve  oil.  And  they  did  conserve 
oil.  If  the  Members  believe  that  they  can 
go  back  home  and  say  that  this  is  an 
energy  bill,  they  will  not  succeed.  It  has 
only  the  word  "energy"  in  it,  but  there 
is  not  one  provision  in  this  bill  which 
does  anything  to  roll  back  prices,  which 
does  arxythlng  to  control  profits,  or  which 
does  anything  to  meXe  certain  there  wiU 
be  a  proper  allocation  of  oil  on  a  prior- 
ity basis  so  that,  for  example,  low-sulfur 
oil  will  be  allocated  to  areas  that  have 
serious  air  pollution  pr(*lems.  The  bill 
does  nothing. 

If  we  should  pass  this  bill,  then  we  will 
have,  by  this  action,  participated  in  in- 
vading the  atmosphere,  not  just  a  bit.  but 
we  will  be  responsible  for  creating  serious 
hazards  to  health  which  will  be  imme- 
diately affected. 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  will 
do  anything  about  the  real  problems  of 
energy.  Such  provisions  which  purport  to 
deal  with  such  problems  are  already  pro- 
vided for  in  other  regulations  or  legisla- 
tion. 

As  far  as  the  reporting  provisions  are 
concerned,    as    I    recall,    the    FEA    Act 
which  we  passed  has  reporting  provisions. 
These  may  be  a  little  different  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  our  turning  back  the 
clock.  As  far  as  studying  the  problem  of 
energy  and  the  problem  of  energy  sup- 
ply. It  seems  to  me  we  have  provided  for 
that  in  other  legislation.  With  respect  to 
allocation  of  fuel  on  the  basis  of  need  or 
priority,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  and  regulations  exist  under 
which  the  administration  could  act  to 
properly  allocate  with  a  view  to  priorities 
If  it  wished  to.  With  respect  to  studies 
on  the  need  for  mass  transportation  they 
are  underway  and  significant  new  mass 
transportation  legislation  is  being  drawn. 
So,  Mr.  (Thairman.  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  seems  to  be  to  fool  the  public.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  seems  to  be  to  utilize 
this  moment  opportunistically  and  take 
unfair  advantage  of  the  generations  of 
the  future  by  trying  to  scuttle  and  de- 
stroy the  Envirraimental  Protection  Act 
and  the  CHean  Air  Act.  This  I  suggest  is 
a  goal  many  special  interests  have  sought 
for  a  long  time.  Let  us  not  hand  it  to 
them  on  a  silver  platter. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  urge  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers have  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
they  should  vote  this  bill  down,  and  then 
let  us  proceed  to  work  on  a  real  energy 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Rocnis) . 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chalrm^.  I  Jlse  In 
support  of  the  provisions  of  H.Rjl4368. 
a  bm  authored  by  our  hardworkillg  co  - 
league  on  the  Subcommittee  onJPubllc 
Health  and  Environment,  Mr.  H^tincs. 
This  bill  Is  virtually  identical  to  pie  en- 
vironmental provisions  of  the  fot^erence 
report  on  the  energy  biU  adoptedhy  this 
body  in  February,  but  which  i^ifortu- 
nately  was  vetoed.  The  conferenc*  report 
on  these  provisions  was  agreed  te  after  a 
bipartisan  conference  consisting  of  Mr. 
HA3TIN0.S  and  myself  for  the  House^  and 
Senators  Rakdolph,  Muskie.  and  Baker 
for  the  other  body.  It  was  agreed  to  b> 
the  conferees  to  the  energy  bill- withou 
dissent.  And  it  was  agreed  to.  by  tli^ 
body  Moreover,  the  Hastings  biU— which 
embodies  these  provisions^waa  adopted 
without  dissent  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  last  week. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  long  and  complex 
deUberaUons  which  accompanied  devel- 
opment of  these  provisions,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, make  It  vital  to  the  public  Interest 
that  this  blU  not  be  amended  on  the  floor 
today  The  automobile  companies  must 
make  immediate  decisions  with  respect 
to  automotive  controls.  They  must  baae 
their  decisions  In  certain  features  of  tWs 
bill.  They  are  entitled  to  a  final  deci- 

^  Th'e°provlsions  of  this  bill  have  not 
been  objected  to  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  the  White  Hoiwe 
They  have  already  received  favorable 
support  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  debated. 
These  provisions  deserve  continued  sup- 
port^as  they  now  exist— by  this  body. 
Mr  Chairman,  these  are  provisions 
which  are  energ-y  related.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  aean  Air  Act  which  are  not 
related  to  the  energy  sltuaUon  also  need 
attention.  The  Subcommltt«e  on  PubUc 
Health  and  Environment  will  conduct 
hearings  on  these  provisions  in  June,  and 
we  intend  to  submit  further  amendments 
for  the  consideration  of  our  coUcagues 

before  June  30 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  automobile  industry 
wUl  start  production  on  the  1975  models 
within  60  days? 

Mr  ROGERS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point;  that  Is  what  they  need  to  do  to 
protect  health.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  catalytic  converters  on  aU 
automobiles,  but  the  industry  is  ahready 
prepared  to  do  so  because  they  are  needed 
to  protect  the  health  of  our  Nation.  The 
health  of  the  American  people  ought  to 
be  the  primary  factor.  The  energy  crisis 
has  eased  up,  and  I  know  the  emotions  of 
the  gentleman,  and  I  respect  his  feelings. 
However,  some  of  the  facts  that  were 
given  do  not  jibe  with  the  record.  For 
Instance,  it  wiU  not  cost  $300  an  automo- 
bile by  any  means  to  Instsdl  converters. 
TThe  record  Is  very  clear  on  that  from  the 
manufact\irers  themselves  who  are 
building  It.  The  cost  Is  more  like  $150. 
half  the  amount  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested. 

The  administration  \s  ready  for  us  to 
move  on  the  bill.  People  all  over  the 
country  are  ready.  The  Congress  Itself 


ruled  on  this  amendment  twice  in  De- 
cember, and  we  are  ready  to  move  now. 
Mr  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiirther,  the  people  of  this  comitry 
m  the  places  where  there  is  no  need  for 
automobile  emission  controls  object  to 
paying  the  additional  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  the  aggregate  for  the  gadgetry  that 
must  be  put  on  these  cars  as  well  as  the 
fuel  penalty.  Why  should  we  require  the 
Industry  to  produce  cars  with  emission 
controls  on  them  with  this  cost  Involved 
if  we  know  in  advance  of  the  production 
of  the  new  cars  that  we  do  not  need  them 
for  70  percent  of  the  cars  Involved  and 
therefore  can  save  billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Because  the  facts  that 
the  gentleman  states  are  not  supported 
by  the  record  or  by  the  experts.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  68  cities  would  be  adversely 
afifected  If  the  gentleman's  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted  and  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  It.  I  can  go  right  down  the 
line  to  show  you  what  the  hetdth  ef- 
fects would  be  on  the  Nation,  because  It 
is  all  documented.  It  is  not  Just  my  Idea. 
I  am  not  grabbing  facts  out  of  the  air. 
None  of  the  large  automobUe  companies 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
They  know  they  should  proceed  to  clean 
up  the  air.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  supporting  the  gentleman. 

In  fact,  let  me  say  this :  Recently  a  poll 
was  taken  In  the  suburbs  around  this 
metropolitan  area,  and  do  you  know 
what  Its  results  were?  They  wanted  more 
done  by  Government  with  regard  to 
three  things:  Schools,  transportation, 
and  air  pollution.  In  some  cases  In  this 
poll,  which  was  Just  published  today  in 
the  Washington  Port,  efforts  against  air 
pollution  ranked  even  before  more  efforts 
for  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  one  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  me  the 
additional  time  so  that  I  might  yield  for 
a  further  inquiry  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida :  Where 
does  the  gentleman  get  the  figure  of  66 
cities  In  this  country  with  pollution  from 
aatomoblle  emissions  that  significantly 
Impact  on  the  pubUc  health?  Where  does 
the  gentleman  get  that  figure? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Prom  a  study  that  was 
done  by  scientists  that  I  have  here  with 


me. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  By  what  scientists? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
provide  the  gentlemsui  with  a  list.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  such  a  Ust,  and  I  notice  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  also  has  the 
list  that  he  can  give  to  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  that  we  have  had  signif- 
icant problems  in  Florida  contrary  to 
what  I  know  the  feeling  of  the  gentle- 
man is.  They  had  an  alert  in  Miami 
caused  by  pollution  from  automobiles  In 
Miami.  We  have  also  had  that  occur  In 
Tampa.  Tampa  is  a  city  that  will  be  af- 
fected along  with  66  other  cities,  two- 
thirds  of  the  i>eople. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House 
used  good  Judgment  when  It  twice  voted 


down  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  In  Decem- 
ber. I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire,  but  I  do 
think  the  House  has  already  rendered  a 
proper  Judgment  on  the  amendment,  and 
I  believe  It  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Why  should  the  people 
who  do  not  live  in  those  areas,  and  do 
not  operate  cars  in  those  areas,  have  to 
pay  such  bUls? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Because  of  the  pollu- 
tion effect. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  How  does  It  do  so? 
Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  himself 
recognizes  that  sdr  moves  around.  It 
does  not  stay  In  one  place.  So  the  pollu- 
tion can  move  around.  In  fact,  we  had  It 
move  from  the  Northeast  to  Birmingham 
a  few  years  ago.  with  a  huge,  black  cloud 
of  pollution,  necessitating  temporary 
closure  of  the  steel  mills  in  the  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wnrn) . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
In  its  present  form  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  strict  confidentiality  historical- 
ly accorded  data  relating  to  individual 
persons  and  establishments  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Title  13, 
United  States  Code,  places  strict  limita- 
tions on  access  to  such  data.  These  limi- 
tations would  be  swept  aside  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1 1  (e)  of  this  bill,  which 
allow  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  obtain  data  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies notwithstanding  «uiy  other  provision 
of  law. 

This  bill.  If  passed  In  its  present  form, 
would  Jeopardize  past  promisee  of  con- 
fidentiality made  by  the  Government  to 
the  people  of  these  United  States.  Tlie 
Census  Bureau  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  preserving  the  confidential tty  of 
information  furnished  to  it  by  respond- 
ents. A  forced  violation  of  such  confldai- 
tlallty  practices  could  damage  that  r^u- 
tatlon  and  thereby  impair  the  Census 
Bureau's  ability  to  procure  Information 
essential  to  this  country's  well-being. 
Moreover,  it  would  do  further  damage  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Government— In- 
tegrity which  has  already  been  tarnished 
In  too  many  other  areas. 

Hie  amendment  I  pix^xwe  would  keep 
Intact  the  standards  of  confidentiality 
for  census  data  now  Imposed  by  title  13. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  believe. 
Is  essential  if  the  Government  is  to  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  Census  Bureau  to 
provide  constitutionally  mandated  popu- 
lation counts  and  other  information  on 
conditions  in  our  society. 
The  amendment  follows: 

AlCXNOKKNT   TO   HJl.    14368,   AS  RZPOCTXD   Of- 
TOXB    BT    Ms.    WHTTX 


Page  76,  line  17,  inaert  before  the  comma 
the  f  oUowlng :  "Pursuant  to  any  provlfilon  of 
law  (other  than  title  13,  United  Statea 
CodeV. 

Page  78,  line  20,  Insert  before  ttie  final 
comma  the  ToUowlng:  "(other  than  title  13, 
United  BUtea  Code) ". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  wish  to  say  I 
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reviewed  this  problem  with  the  chair- 
man, recommending  that  we  might  ease 
the  situation  and  make  some  change  of 
words.  The  information  that  he  feels  is 
important  can  be  attained  at  the  same 
time  by  a  change  of  structure  of  the 
amendment  to  satisfy  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed,  and  I  wish  he  would 
review  that  at  the  time  for  amending. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Staggers)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
committee  that  I  should  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  slightly  change 
the  language  relating  to  fuel  efficiency 
standards.  The  biU  in  its  present  form 
talks  about  fuel  efficiency  standards, 
and  seeks  a  20-percent  improvement  by 
1980.  I  think  that  is  entirely  Inadequate. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  going  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  these  times. 

I  should  like  to  offer  and  expect  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  woiild  provide 
that  by  1980  we  would  have  fuel  efficiency 
of  at  least  20  miles  per  gallon,  because 
I  think  the  urgency  of  the  energy  crisis 
calls  for  that  kind  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
America's  consumers,  helpless  as  utility 
bills  have  skyrocketed,  are  demanding 
relief  from  Congress. 

The  response  that  Is  being  offered  to- 
day— the  so-called  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act— would 
not  satisfy  their  real  demands — lower 
fuel  costs  and  the  assurance  that  they 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren 
will  not  be  forced  to  live  In  a  filth-clogged 
world  where  every  breath  of  air  Is  a  risk. 
While  the  price  of  coal  is  presently 
lower  than  the  equivalent  amount  of 
oil.  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  Indicate  that 
the  very  passage  of  this  bill  might  change 
that  situation.  The  wholesale  price  Index, 
where  1967  coal  prices  are  used  as  a  base, 
show  that  the  price  of  coal  had  risen  97 
percent  by  1972,  110  percent  by  1973, 
and  160  percent  by  January  1974. 

Coal,  therefore,  Is  clearly  rising  in  cost. 
With  the  Increased  coal  demand  that,  of 
course,  would  accompany  the  passage  of 
this  bin,  the  rise  in  coal  costs  would  sure- 
ly accelerate.  In  fact,  some  experts  have 
warned  not  of  a  future  "oil  crisis"  but  of 
a  "coal  crisis." 

In  addition,  the  price  of  coal  will  like- 
ly be  forced  to  rise  even  further  due  to 
the  Impending  expiration  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  contract  later  tills  year.  A 
new  contract  will  be  negotiated  under  a 
new  union  president  committed  to  im- 
proved working  conditions.  Improve- 
ments, while  certainly  needed,  are  also 
costly. 

Should  management  and  labor  fall  to 
reach  an  acceptable  settlement,  coal 
workers  may  decide  to  strike.  If  we  In- 
crease our  dependence  upon  cosd  and  find 
ourselves  In  the  unfortunate  and  crippled 
position  Great  Britain  was  In  last  winter, 
we  shall  hardly  have  done  our  constitu- 
ents a  servlcie. 

I  might  add  that  tiie  utilities  want 
to  negotiate  long-term  contracts,  but  the 
coal  companies  are  not  wining  to  do  so. 


since  such  long-term  contracts  would  in- 
volve uniform  prices  of  coal  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Instead,  the  utilities  are 
forced  to  buy  coal  on  the  spot  market, 
where  prices  continually  move  higher. 

The  combination  of  these  factors,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  rise  in  demand  in  an 
industry  with  several  production  prob- 
lems, suggests  that  the  now  attractive 
price  differential  between  coal  and  oil 
may  narrow  appreciably. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  opposing 
the  bill,  though.  Seven  of  the  15  largest 
coal  producers  in  the  United  States  are 
oil  companies. 

This  trend  toward  horizontal  integra- 
tion poses  threats  to  competition.  Oil 
companies  are  unlikely  to  encourage 
large  production  of  coal  to  the  point 
where  It  decreases  the  price  of  oil.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  coal  prices  will 
move  upward  to  meet  oil  prices,  leaving 
us  in  the  position  we  are  in  now — at  the 
mercy  of  the  major  oil  companies.  We 
can  hardly  expect  price  competition 
when  oil  companies  control  a  significant 
sector  of  the  coal  industry.  Congress  sim- 
ply should  not  be  a  party  to  accelerated 
anticompetitive  behavior,  especially  in  a 
bill  ostensibly  designed  to  cut  consumer 
costs. 

By  far  my  greatest  reservations,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  environmental  and  health 
areas.  Relaxed  air  standards  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  who  suffer  from  respiratory  and 
cardiovasciUar  diseases.  Statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation show  that  long-term  conversion 
by  industry  to  coal  would  increase  the 
mortality  rate  20  to  40  percent  among 
these  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
unthinkable  cost  in  human  health  and 
well-being  renders  unacceptable  any 
conversion  to  coal  as  a  primary  electric- 
generating  fuel  in  urban  areas. 

In  addition,  the  safety  record  among 
mine  workers  is  appallingly  low.  Under- 
ground mining  Is  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous industrial  occupations  in  the  Na- 
tion. And  surface  mining  poses  questions 
of  soil  erosion,  pollution  of  surface  wa- 
ters, and  destruction  of  wildlife  habi- 
tats. Some  look  to  western  coal,  which 
has  a  low  sulfur  content — and  is  there- 
fore, more  attractive  environmentally — 
for  our  new  sources  of  coal.  Yet.  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study  points 
out  that  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
where  there  Is  little  rainfall,  soils  cannot 
retain  moisture,  and  reclamation  Is  not 
possible 

If  we  opt  for  a  higher  sulfur  content 
coal,  we  may  encounter  acid  mine  drain- 
age, where  sulfuric  acid  leached  from 
exposed  coal  seams  contaminates  sur- 
face and  ground  waters. 

While  I  oppose  the  use  of  coal  In  the 
context  of  this  bill,  I  would  propose  a 
crash  program  to  perfect  stack  gas 
cleaning  techniques,  to  find  ways  to  liq- 
uefy and  gasify  coal,  and  to  exploit 
deep  coal  in  the  East.  Further,  I  would 
like  assurances  that  coal  prices  will  stay 
reasonably  priced  by  dlverslfsrlng  coal 
company  ownership  and  by  removing 
coal's  hidden  environmental  and  health 
costs.  Meanwhile,  we  must  forego  strip 
mines,  which  are  so  abhorrent  environ- 
mentally that  It  seems  pointless  to  pur- 
sue the  subject. 


Generally  speaking,  the  Congress  must 
stop  approving  bills  without  considering 
long-range,  as  well  as  short-range.  Im- 
plications. If  we  continue  to  be  environ- 
mentally and  economically  shortsighted, 
we  will  continue  to  be  plagued  by  prob- 
lems that  we  should  have  solved  our- 
selves. A  little  more  care  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  assuring  that  we  will,  in 
fact,  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  without 
exacerbating  the  environmental  crisis. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  14368,  the  Eiiergy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act. 

In  the  bill  before  us  this  afternoon,  we 
find,  in  effect,  certain  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  which  the 
administration  proposed  to  Congress  on 
March  22.  These  amendments  would 
establish  congressional  autliority  to  de- 
lay clean  air  standards  established  by 
the  act.  I  wish  to  express  my  opposition 
to  any  long-term  comprehensive  plan  to 
relax  air  quality  standards  as  proposed 
in  the  legislation  we  are  considering  this 
afternoon. 

Problems  Invariably  occur  in  the  Im- 
plementalton  of  a  law  as  far  reaching  as 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  Some  minor 
changes  In  the  law  may  be  needed.  How- 
ever, a  wholesale  sellout  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  is  not  a  justifiable 
answer  to  the  problem.  Under  the  author- 
ity we  are  reviewing  today,  the  President, 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  would  be 
given  outright  power  to  suspend  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Clean  Air  Act  with- 
out opportimity  for  review  and  without 
requiring  any  environmental  or  other 
assessment. 

H.R.    14388    WILL   NOT  DfCEEASE  COAL   SX7FPLIES 
IN    SHORT    HTTN 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
us  Is  to  permit  Increased  use  of  coal 
resources.  The  Clean  Air  Act  does  not 
prohibit  the  burning  of  coal.  It  prohibits 
the  burning  of  coal  without  emission 
controls. 

No  matter  how  much  we  relax  our  air 
quality  standards,  the  best  estimates  are 
that  it  will  be  2  or  3  years  at  least  before 
significant  additional  amounts  of  coal 
will  be  available.  Labor  problems,  short- 
ages of  railroad  equipment  for  transport, 
shortages  of  mining  machinery — all  these 
factors  place  constraints  on  the  amoimt 
of  coal  we  can  produce. 

EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train  has 
stated  that — 

Relaxing  or  relinquishing  our  environ- 
mental effort  will  release,  over  the  long  rvm, 
only  marginal  amounts  of  supply,  and  ovei 
the  short  run,  no  new  supply  at  all. 

STACK-SCatTBBING   EQUIPMZirr 

If  we  have  to  grant  variancei>  to  per- 
mit use  of  high-sulfur  coal,  we  should  at 
the  same  time  require  the  use  of  stack- 
scrubbing  equipment.  What  Is  at  Issue 
here  is  the  feasibility  of  stack  scrubber 
technology.  The  EPA  has  affirmed,  time 
and  again,  that  the  technology  Is  avail- 
able and  practicable.  Industry  says  that 
it  is  not-— that  it  Is  overly  costly  and 
unreliable. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  tells 
of  General  Motors'  success  with  a  new 
stack-scrubbing  system  at  Its  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  plants  near  Clevtiand, 
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which  cut  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  90 
percent.  The  difficulty  with  the  system  is 
that  it  adds  about  $10  to  the  cogt  of  each 
ton  of  coal  used. 

The    savings    In    benefits    to   human 
health  Is  not  calculated. 
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COSTS  or  AIH  POLLUTION  IN  HtJMAIt  HEALTH 

An  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion study  has  projected  the  number  of 
extra  deaths  among  the  elderly,  and  ad- 
ditional respiratory  iUnesses  among  the 
very  young,  which  can  be  expected  from 
an  extensive  increase  in  use  of  coal  by 
electric  powerplants  without  installation 
of  emission-control  equipment.  Jn  1  year 
alone,  the  sulfur  dioxide  pollution  that 
would  result  in  densely  populated  areas 
would  bring  about  an  additional  13.000 
to  14.000  cases  of  respiratory  Illness  in 
children  unjler  5  and  an  extra  12  000 
deaths  in  people  over  60. 

A  February  1973  EPA  report  calculated 
the  dollar  costs  of  air  pollution  for  1968 
at  $16.1  billion.  One  fourth  of  this— 
roughly  $4  billion— can  be  attributed  to 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  power- 
plants.  The  cost  of  controlling  this  pollu- 
tion could  not  equal  the  enormous  cost 
of  these  emissions  in  terms  of  damage  to 
human  health  and  to  vegetation  and 
residential  property. 

H.a.    U368    WOULD    MEAN    CHANCE   IN    FEDERAL- 
ST.\TE  ROLE  IN   AIR  QUALrTY  CONTBOL 

If  the  proposed  revision  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  accepted,  there  would  be  a 
change  In  the  relationship  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  In  establishing 
clean  air  standards.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual States  to  adopt  more  stringent 
poUution  control  standards  and  to  set 
more  stringent  deadlines  for  compliance 
With  the  passage  of  the  amendments, 
the  whole  emphasis  on  cleaning  up  our 
environment  would  be  changed,  and 
States  would  be  prevented  from  setting 
their  own  standards. 

My  home  State.  Minnesota,  has  made 
gr^t  strides  in  Implementing  procedures 
and  establishing  deadlhies  for  fulfillment 
of  the  act.  The  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
fiPL'^^^^^y  *^  charged  with  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  implementing  and  enforcing 
regulations  mandated  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  In  a  letter  to  my  ofBce,  MPCA 
executive  director  Grant  Merritt  dis- 
cusses how  the  proposed  amendments 
will  adversely  affect  Minnesota's  efforts 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  air  He  sug- 
gests possible  solutions  to  the  problems 
facliig  us  as  we  cope  with  the  energy 
crisis.  The  health  and  well-being  of  our 
human  as  weU  as  physical  environment 
are  at  stake. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  relevant  portions  of  Mr.  Merrltt's 
letter; 

The  (Minnesota  Pollution  Controll  Agency 
does  not  believe  that  problems  with  the 
[Clean  Air)  Act  have  been  of  a  magnitude 
sufflclent  to  Justify  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  amendments. 

1.  Discretionary  authority  granted  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  exce«lve.  This  not 
only  could  cause  an  endless  series  of  admin- 
istratlve  changes  that  would  confuse  and 
frustrate  enforcement  efforts,  but  would  also 
further  Umlt  the  role  of  Congress  In  estab- 
lishing national  policy— thU  at  a  time  when 
there  1«  great  concern  over  the  dlmlnlafib« 
Ie»d«rablp  role  of  OongrMs. 


a.  At  least  one  change,  that  of  "freezing" 
the    1975    automotive    emissions    standards 
tbrougb  1977,  may  have  unnecessarily  detri- 
mental consequences.  In  addition  to  cauamg 
potentially  serious  problems  with  the  main- 
tenance of  vehicle  emissions  standards,  this 
proposal  also  could  result  In  needlesB  energy 
waste.  To  meet  the  1975  emissions  standards 
the  automobile  industry  likely  wlU  rely  oii 
the  oxidation  catalyst  (a  muffler-like  device 
that  nts  on  the  UUplpe  and  converts  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  to  harmless  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water).  A  problem  with  the 
catalyst  is  that  emissions  of  sulfates  likely 
win  increase  substantially.  By  freezing  the 
1975  deadlines,  reliance  on  the  catalyst  may 
likewise  be  extended,  not  only  adding  to  the 
sulfate-enilsslon  problem  but  possibly  delay- 
ing development  of  energy-efflclent  and  pol- 
lution-reducing   new    enplne    technologies 
Moreover,  the  catalyst  likely  would  cause  a 
wholesale   changeover   to    lead-free   gasoline 
faculties,  for  which  the  energy  cost  would  be 
high. 

As  yo'i  also  are  aware,  the  Natlon.aI 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive study  on  various  aspects  of  the  Clean 
AU-  Act.  The  study  Is  to  be  completed  this 
summer.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
matter,  it  seems  that  It  would  be  prudent 
to  wait  a  few  months  for  the  re.'iults  of  tlils 
study  before  action  is  taken  on  any  major 
changes  In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  carrying  out  one  portion  of  the  Clean 
AU-  Act.  the  Agency  devised  a  transportation- 
control  plan  for  the  Minneapolis  central 
business  district  where  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  violated  federal  and  state  stand- 
ards. The  cooperation  of  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis and  several  state  agencies.  Including 
the  Minnesota  Highway  Department  and  the 
Metropolitan  Tran.slt  Commission  resulted 
In  the  development  of  a  plan  that  wUl  sue- 
ceed  In  meeting  the  standan's  by  tlie  May  31 
1976.  compliance  date.  The  Minnesota  trans- 
portation plan  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
Administrations  proposed  amendments. 

Ha.  14368  WILL  NOT  SOLVS  OUR  XNEBGT 
PROBLEMS 

Our  energy  and  environmental  prob- 
lems come  from  the  same  source— ha- 
bitual forms  Of  development  and  growth 
that  are  wasteful  both  of  energy  and 
other  environmental  resources. 

We  can  achieve  significant  energy  sav- 
ings through  increased  emphasis  on  mass 
transit,  recycling  of  materials,  smaller 
cars,  and  other  energy-efficiency  meas- 
ures. The  preliminary  report  released  by 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy 
Project  estimates  that  by  cutting  fuel 

used  for  transportation  by  7  percent 

possibly  through  rescheduling  of  air- 
lines and  gasoline  rationing— we  could 
save  as  much  oil  as  through  a  massive 

switch  of  power  plants  from  oil  to  coal 

and  without  the  terrible  price  in  human 
health. 

We  must  not  jeopardize,  for  an  Ulusory 
short-term  gain,  the  hard-won  advances 
we  have  made  in  air  quality  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  bUl  before  us  would  un- 
necessarUy  relax  air  quality  standards 
without  necessarily  Increasing  our  sup- 
pUes  of  energy.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
voting  against  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  De- 
cember 12,  during  the  debate  on  the  orig- 
inal Energy  Emergency  Act,  I  said  that 
that  the  bill  was  an  incomplete  package 
of  proposals,  plans,  and  short  term 
authorizations  which  avoids  some  of  the 
hardest  and  most  important  questions 
about  how  this  Nation  should  deal  with 
the  impending  shortages  of  petroleum 
products.  That  statement  Is  as  true  today 


as  It  was  then.  We  still  do  not  have  vi- 
able legislation  to  provide  for  rationing 
should  it  be  needed;  we  have  no  pro\l- 
sion  to  respond  to  the  inevitable  eco- 
nomic hardships  caused  by  the  fuel 
crisis;  and  we  still  do  not  have  a  Federal 
commitment  to  Improve  mass  transit 
facihties  In  our  Nation's  cities.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  scalpel  with  which  the  oil 
industry  and  theh-  White  House  alhes  can 
dismember  our  envlromental  protection 
laws. 

This  legislation  represents  half  of  the 
bill  the  Congress  considered  last  year.  It 
is  the  half  the  President  has  said  he 
would  not  veto— the  other  half  which  he 
has  promised  to  veto  again  contained  a 
provision  which  would  have  reduced  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  in  thi.s  coun- 
try to  tolerable  levels.  H.R.  14368,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  filed  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
.seeks  to  con.solldate  those  provisions 
from  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  upon 
which  there  is  substantial  agreement  that 
the  White  House  would  not  exercise  Its 
veto. 

While  some  sacrifice  in  the  quality  of 
our  atmospheric  environment  is  inevita- 
ble as  we  strive  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands, this  bill  would  go  far  to  institu- 
tionalize the  negation  of  our  environ- 
mental protection  laws  which  much  of 
the  energy  industry  has  long  sought. 

Included  In  this  bill  are  provisions 
which  would  sharply  relax  air  qualitv 
standards;  encourage  the  burning  of 
high  pollutant  coal  without  a  concomi- 
tant responsibility  to  Install  antipollu- 
tion equipment:  ease  auto  emission 
standards  for  2  years  and  negate  any 
environmental  regulation  which  would 
Interfere  with  mandated  coal  conversion 
actions. 

There  are  provisions  In  the  bill  I  would 
prefer  to  see  enacted  Into  law.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  would  authorize  the  FEO  to 
collect  and  disseminate  energy  data  It 
compels  the  energy  Industry  to  disgorge. 
The  publication  of  verified  and  accurate 
energy  data  is  long  overdue  and  con- 
stitutes a  step  In  the  direction  we  should 
have  taken  a  long  time  ago:  make  the 
energy  Industry  responsible  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  through  their 
Government.  But  legislation  to  gather 
reliable  energy  data  should  not  be  held 
captive  by  what  essentially  is  a  bad  bill 
that  would  gut  our  environmental  laws 
and  deface  our  world  with  a  cloud  of 
poUutants.  There  Is  enough  support  for 
an  energy  data  bill  In  the  House,  that 
one  standing  on  its  own  merit  would  gain 
easy  passage. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
sufficient  safeguards,  as  argued  by  some, 
to  protect  the  environment  should  the 
blU  become  law.  There  Is  no  assurance 
In  the  legislation,  for  example,  that  New 
York  City,  which  Is  a  high  pollution 
problem  area  would  be  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient low  sulfur  fuels  to  meet  Its  needs. 
aUocatIng  higher  sulfur  fuels  to  areas 
that  can  sustahi  the  added  poUutants 
without  an  adverse  Impact.  Just  today, 
John  Sawhill,  in  a  meeting  with  the  New 
York  delegation  said  he  could  do  nothing 
to  aid  the  city.  Moreover,  he  refused  to 
reallocate  New  York  any  domestically 
produced  low  sulfur  residual  o\L  I  believe 
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it  would  be  a  mistake  to  Institutionalize 
the  power  to  order  variances  such  as  I 
have  described  when  the  people  running 
the  Federal  energy  program  say  they  wUl 
not  help  New  York  solve  Its  severe  energy 
pollution  problem. 

We  have  succeeded  so  far  In  meeting 
the  majority  of  the  country's  energy 
needs  to  date  without  this  legislation, 
and  I  Intend  to  cast  my  vote  against  Its 
adoption  because  the  present  situation 
Is  far  preferable  to  what  this  bill  por- 
tends for  New  York  City. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  14368,  "The  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act." 

During  the  past  several  months  the 
energy  crisis  has  been  a  frustrating  ex- 
perience for  all  Americans.  Pew  groups, 
however,  have  felt  the  anxieties  which 
the  environmental  movement  has  suf- 
fered during  this  period,  constantly  being 
bombarded  with  rhetorical  statements 
placing  the  blame  for  the  energy  crisis 
on  their  shoulders.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  For  environ- 
mentalists first  gave  impetus  to  the 
energy  conservation  movement.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  only  continues 
to  impugn  the  environmental  movement. 
Allowing  coal  to  be  burned  without 
cleaning  it,  particularly  at  large  urban 
center  generating  facilities,  will  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  Nation's  air 
quality  and  on  the  health  of  millions  of 
Americans.  In  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  a  variance  to  burn  coal  by  the 
Consohdated  Edison  Co.  was  refused  be- 
cause of  the  deleterious  impact  It  would 
have  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region. 
The  decision  to  burn  coal  at  power  gener- 
ating facilities,  because  of  Its  critical 
impact  upon  the  populace,  should  not  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  unless  the  coal  is 
filtered  and  cleaned. 

However,  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  legislation  we  now  have  under 
consideration  Involves  the  section  to  re- 
lax the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  When 
the  House  considered  the  Alaskan  Pipe- 
line measure,  several  months  ago,  a  hole 
was  made  In  the  wall  of  the  dam.  Now, 
we  are  witnessing  legislation  which 
would  open  the  flood  gates  to  NEPA. 
Again,  our  environment  is  to  suffer  un- 
necessarily for  our  energy  shortages. 
Several  months  ago,  when  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Company  in  New  York 
applied  to  the  New  York  City  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  a  variance 
to  bum  coal  at  its  Ravenswood  facility, 
an  environmental  impact  anidysls  was 
carried  out.  Involving  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities.  There  was  no  need 
to  suspend  NEPA.  but  ordy  carry  out  its 
provisions  swiftly  and  effectively.  This 
same  action  can  be  done  for  all  future 
variances  and  conversions  involving 
clean  air  standards  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Conse- 
quently, Z  see  no  reason  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  section  In  H  Jl.  14368. 

I  am  also  concerned  tliat  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  may  undermine 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Sierra  Club  against  Ruckelshaus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  majority  of  the  Court,  fur- 


ther degradation  of  air  quality  in  areas 
subject  to  standards  was  contrary  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  By  suspending 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  may 
actually  be  in  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  legislation  we  are  amend- 
ing. 

The  need  to  maximize  our  available 
fuel  resources  will  not  be  aided  by  the 
provisions  of  HJ%.  14368,  which  would 
suspend  portions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
However,  the  Nation's  fuel  supplies 
could  be  increased  by  the  continued  con- 
certed efforts  aimed  at  energy  conserva- 
tion, efforts  to  maximize  clean  sources 
of  energy,  action  which  environmental- 
ists have  been  proposing  for  years. 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  14368, 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974.  I  have  spoken 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. Enactment  of  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  energy  shortages  our  Nation  is 
facing  Is  long  overdue.  This  biU  comes 
before  us  today  approximately  6  months 
after  the  Congress  first  began  consider- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  energy  short- 
ages. 

In  the  consideration  and  final  passage 
of  such  legislation,  we  have  encountered 
innumerable  controversies,  delays,  and 
differences  of  opinion.  But  the  problem 
which  this  legislation  seeks  to  deal  with 
Is  still  with  us  and  we  must  still  provide 
some  solutions  so  that  our  Nation  can 
get  through  the  years  ahead  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy  to  meet  our  needs. 
After  the  President  vetoed  the  recently 
passed  Energy  Emergency  Act,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee began  consideration  of  new  energy 
legislation  which  Incorporated  many  of 
the  same  provisions  as  the  vetoed 
bill.  In  the  final  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  the  committee  divided  the 
provisions  into  two  separate  bills.  The 
bUl  before  us  today  Is  one  such  bill  and. 
I  feel,  contains  the  less  controversial  lan- 
guage to  deal  with  energy  shortages. 

This  bill  provides  several  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  provides  tem- 
porary suspension  of  air  emission  stand- 
ards imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  station- 
ary sources  which  are  unable  to  obtain 
clean  fuels.  These  suspensions  apply  until 
June  30,  1975,  or  one  year  after  enact- 
ment, whichever  Is  earUer.  If  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  deter- 
mines that  clean  fuels  are  available,  or  if 
there  Is  a  significant  risk  to  public 
health,  su9>ension  of  standards  would 
not  be  allowed. 

This  suspension  of  standards  would 
provide  some  relief  from  the  shortage 
of  fuels,  particularly  fuels  of  low-poUu- 
tlon  characteristics,  which  may  msike  it 
Impossible  for  many  fuel  burning  sta- 
tionary sources  to  comply  with  existing 
requirements. 

The  bill  also  provides  exemption  from 
air  pollution  requirements  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979.  for  stationary  sources 
which  convert  to  coal  as  a  major  source 
of  fuel.  This  exemption  may  be  over- 
ridden if  conversion  to  coal  results  in 
significant  threats  to  health.  This  sec- 
tion should  result  in  the  opening  of  new 
coal  mines  by  sustaining  demand  for 
coal,  and  will  tend  to  shift  stipplies  of 


natural  gas  and  oil  to  the  production  of 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil.  If  neces- 
sary, a  coal  allocation  system  would  be 
provided  for  coal  users. 

Another  important  section  of  this  bill 
deals  with  automobile  emissions.  It  pro- 
vides that  emission  standards  for  1975 
model  cars  would  continue  during  the 
1976  model  year.  A  second  year  of  post- 
ponement is  also  authorized  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  finds  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  significant  increase  in  fuel 
use.  This  section  attempts  to  strike  a 
balance  between  continued  development 
of  a  clean  automobile  engine  and  the 
technological  problems  associated  with 
achieving  that  goal  particularly  during 
a  period  of  critical  fuel  shortage.  Pas- 
sage of  this  section,  which  has  previ- 
ously been  approved  by  the  House,  is 
necessary  so  that  automobile  manufac- 
turers win  know  the  emission  standards 
for  1975  model  cars  which  are  soon  to 
go  into  production. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  reporting 
of  energy  information  from  tho.se  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  processing,  re- 
fining, transportation  by  pipeline,  or 
distribution  of  energy  resources.  The 
Federal  Energy  Administration  is  di- 
rected to  develop,  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment, an  accurate  measure  of  do- 
mestic reserves,  production,  imports  and 
inventories  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 
In  addition,  industry  information  mu^t 
be  updated  ever>'  90  days  to  ensure  time- 
liness and  accuracy  of  energy  informa- 
tion. This  section  should  ensure  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  evaluate  energj-  problems  and 
will  be  able  to  take  action  based  on  ac- 
curate and  complete  Information. 

Congressional  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant energy  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  swiftly  to  ap- 
prove this  l>adly  needed  measure. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act,  now  on  the  fioor,  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  environment  of  our  cities. 

The  bin  does  have  some  good  provi- 
sions— requiring  reports  from  persons 
engaged  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  energy  resources,  and  directing 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
conduct  conservation  studies  and  to  pub- 
lish reports  on  energy  supplies. 

However,  the  sections  which  would  al- 
low pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  to  a 
dangerous  extent  In  many  cities.  Includ- 
ing New  York,  far  outweigh  the  helpful 
portions  of  the  bill. 

The  environmentally  destructive  pro- 
visions which  I  am  talking  about  would 
temporarily  suspend  stationary  emission 
limitations  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  such 
as  smoke  from  factories;  would  encour- 
age, and  in  some  cases  require,  the  burn- 
ing of  coal,  potentially  extremely  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  many  persons  in 
cities  already  burdened  with  heavy  air 
pollution.  Including  New  York;  would 
suspend  stronger  automobUe  emission 
standards  planned  for  1976;  and  would 
suspend  for  1  year  actions  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

This  bill  would  In  a  gross,  adverse  way 
affect  the  health  of  our  citizens  by  fur- 
ther impairing  the  quality  of  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  This  is  neither  coosdoa- 
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able  nor  necessary.  Conservatfon  of  en- 
ergy need  not  conflict  with  environmen- 
tal safeguards.  This  bill  dumps  the  safe- 
guards at  the  public's  expense,  and  I 
must  therefore  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14368.  the  Energy  Supply  Act 
of  1974.  I  shall  be  brief  in  my  remarks. 
One  of  the  most  important  provisiona 
of  this  bill  is  section  11  on  energy  in- 
formation reports.  As  I  have  said  many 
times,  while  we  may  have  suflered  from 
an  Arab  oil  embEU-go,  we  cotitlnue  to 
suffer  today  from  an  energy  information 
embargo.  H.R.  14368  should  90  quite  a 
ways  toward  correcting  that  pKblem.  As 
I  read  the  bill,  reports  may  be  required 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
even  by  means  of  subpena  If  necessary 
to  bring  In  all  relevant  books,  records, 
papers,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
domestic  reserves  and  also  aS  produc- 
tion reports  and  inventories  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleimi 
products,  and  natural  gas. 

It  is  required  that  these  reports  be 
furnished  for  each  calendar  quarter.  If 
there  is  no  other  purpose,  then  this 
bill  deserves  prompt  enactment  in  order 
that  we  may  know,  Instead  of  having  to 
continue  to  guess,  about  such  things  as 
refinery  capacity,  stocks  on  hand,  how 
much  product  is  in  the  pipeline,  how 
much  is  In  tanks  above  ground  and  all 
of  the  many  other  necessary  statistics 
needed  to  prepare  a  national  energy 
plan  or  policy. 

Of  course,  we  should  also  applaud  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  providing  in  this  meas- 
ure a  sensible  suspension  of  the  require- 
ment for  devices  that  must  be  attached 
to  cars  to  control  emission  of  pollutants. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  Important 
section  on  coal  conversion  and  a  most 
important  section  on  a  fuel  economy 
study.  All  in  all.  H.R.  14368  is  a  bill 
which  has  merit;  It  provides  many  ben- 
efits, and  as  far  as  I  can  determine  It 
is  without  any  detriments.  About  the 
only  apology  that  has  to  be  made  Is 
that  this  legislation  should  have  been 
passed  much  earlier  In  this  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
!)rlnted  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sfction  1.  Short  Ttitb:   Pubposb. 

<  a)  This  Act,  Including  the  following  table 
of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coopdlnatlon  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  purpoeo. 

Sec.  2.  Suspension  authority 

Sec.  3.  Implementation  plan  revlalon*. 

Sec.  4.  Motor  vehicle  emissions. 

Sec.  5.  Conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  6.  Protection  of  public  health  and  en- 

viror.ment. 
Sec.  7.  Energy  conservation  study. 
Sec.  8.  Reports. 
Sec.  9.  Fuel  economy  study. 
Sec.  10.  Coal  conversion  and  allocation. 
Sec.   11.  Energy  Information  reports. 
Sec.  12.  DefltUtlon. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  thla  Act  Is  to  provide 
for  a  means  to  assist  la  meeting  the  esaentlal 
needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuela,  Jn  a 
manner  which  la  consistent,  to  the  fulle«t 
extent   practicable,    with   exUtlng    national 


commitments  to  protect  and  improve  the  en- 
vlroimaent.  and  to  provide  requlremente  for 
reports  respecting  energy  resources. 
Sec.  2.  Suspension  Autrobitt. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"ENEKOT-REZJVTXD    AUTHORITT 

"8»c.  119.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Administrator 
may.  for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  or  before  the  earlier  of  June  30.  1976,  or 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
section,  temporarily  suspend  any  stationary 
source  fuel  or  emission  limitation  oe  It  ap- 
plies to  any  person,  U  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  person  wUl  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  such  limitation  during  such  period 
solely  because  of  unavailability  of  types  or 
amounts  of  fuels.  Any  suspension  under  this 
paragraph  and  any  tntertm  requirement  on 
which  such  suspension  la  conditioned  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  exempted  from  any 
procedural  requirements  set  forth  In  this  Act 
or  In  any  other  provision  of  local.  State,  or 
Federal  law;  except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■•(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  of  a  suspension  and  afford  the 
public  an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral 
presentation  of  views  prior  to  granting  such 
suspension  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause  found  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  any 
case,  before  granting  such  a  suspension  he 
shall  give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
the  SUte.  and  to  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  entity  in  which  the 
affected  source  or  soiirces  are  located.  The 
granting  or  denial  of  such  Busp>enslon  and 
the  Imposition  of  an  Interim  requirement 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  on 
the  grounds  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)(B», 
(a)(C).  or  (2)(D)  of  section  706  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  proceeding  under  section  304(a)(2) 
or  307  (b)   and  (c)   of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  Issuing  any  suspension  under  para- 
graph (1)  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  act  on  his  own  motion  without  appli- 
cation by  any  source  or  State. 

"(3)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  Interim  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  a 
requirement  that  the  source  receiving  the 
suspension  comply  with  such  reporting  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
may  be  necessary,  (B)  such  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  health  of  persons,  and  (C)  re- 
quirements that  the  suspension  shall  be  m- 
appUcable  during  any  period  during  which 
fuels  which  would  enable  compliance  with 
the  suspended  stationary  source  fuel  or  emis- 
sion limitations  are  in  fact  reasonably  avail- 
able to  that  person  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator).  For  purposes  of  clause  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  avaUablUty  of  natural  gas 
or  petroleum  products  which  enable  com- 
pliance shaU  not  make  a  suspension  inap- 
plicable to  a  source  described  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section. 
"(4)  For  nurposes  of  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation"  means  any  emission  lim- 
itation, schedule,  or  timetable  for  compli- 
ance, or  other  requirement,  which  Is  pre- 
sclbed  under  this  Act  (other  than  section 
303,  llKb).  or  112)  or  contained  In  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan  (other  than  a 
rpqulrement  Imposed  under  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  110(a)  (2)  (F)  (v) ),  and 
which  is  designed  to  limit  statlonarv  source 
emissions  resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels, 
Including  a  prohibition  on.  or  specification 
of.  the  use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type  or  grade 
or  pollution  characteristic  thereof. 


"(B)  The  term  'stationary  source"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion Hl(a)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  fuel-burning 
stationary  source — 

"(A)  which  Is  prohibited  from  using 
petroleum  products  or  natural  gas  as  fuel 
by  reason  of  an  order  Issued  under  section 
10(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  or 

"(B)   which  (I)   the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September  15, 
1973,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  and  (11)  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator    determines   should    use    coal 
after   the   earlier  of   June   30.    1975,   or  one 
year   after   the   date   of   enactment   of   this 
section,  after  balancing  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  the  environmental  effects  of  such  con- 
version against  the  need  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   Energy   Supply   and   Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
and  which  converts  to  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel, 
shall  not.  untU  January  1. 1979,  be  prohibited, 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  any  air  pol- 
lution requirement,  from  burning  coal  which 
la  avaUable  to  such  soiirce.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'began  conversion" 
means  action  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  during  the  period  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1973,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  (such  as  entering 
Into  a  contract  binding  on  the  operator  of  the 
source  for  obtaining  coal,  or  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities to  burn  coal;  expending  substantial 
sums  to  permit  such  source  to  burn  coal:  or 
applying  for  an  air  pollution  variance  to  en- 
able the  source  to  burn  coal)  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  evidences  a  decision  (made 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment)    to  con- 
vert to  burning  coal  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
avaUabillty  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuels 
required  for  compliance  with  the  appUcable 
Implementation  plan,  and  a  good  faith  effort 
to  expeditlouflly  carry  out  such  decision. 

"(2)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  source  only  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  emissions  from  the  source 
will  not  materially  contribute  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health  and  if  the  source  has 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for 
compliance  for  such  source  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  approved,  after  notice  to 
Interested  persons  and  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  views  (including  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views).  A  plan  submitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  approved  only  if 
it  (1)  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  subparagraph  (B);  and  (11) 
provides  that  such  source  will  comply  with 
requirements  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  to  assure  that  emissions  from  such 
source  will  not  materially  contribute  to  a 
significant  risk  to  public  health.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  or  disapprove  any  such 
plan  within  SO  days  after  such  plan  Is  sub- 
mitted. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  that  any  source  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  submit  and 
obtain  approval  of  its  means  for  and  schedule 
of  compliance.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude requirements  that  such  schedules  shall 
Include  dates  by  which  such  sources  must— 
"(1)  enter  into  contracts  (or  other  en- 
forceable obligations)  which  have  received 
prior  approval  of  the  Administrator  as  being 
adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  which  provide  for  obtaining  a 
long-term  supply  of  coal  which  enables  suoh 
source  to  achieve  the  emission  reductloa 
required  by  subparagraph  (C).  or 

"(11)  if  coal  which  enables  suoh  source  to 
achieve  snch  emission  reduction  is  not  avail- 
able to  such  source,  enter  into  contracts  (or 
other  enforceable  obligations)  which  have 
received  prior  approval  of  the  Administrator 
as  being  adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
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ot  tills  section  and  which  provide  for  obtain- 
ing (I)  »  long-term  supply  of  other  coal  or 
coal  derivatives,  and  (II)  continuous  emis- 
sion reduction  systems  necessary  to  permit 
such  source  to  bum  such  coal  or  coal  deriva- 
tives, and  to  achieve  the  degree  of  emission 
reduction  required  by  subparagraph   (C). 

"(C)  Regulations  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shaU  require  that  the  source  achieve  the 
most  strmgent  degree  of  emission  reduction 
that  such  source  would  have  been  required 
to  achieve  under  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  which  was  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  (or  If  no  applica- 
ble Implementation  plan  was  in  effect  on 
such  date,  under  the  first  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan  which  takes  effect  after  such 
date).  Such  degree  of  emission  reduction 
shall  be  achieved  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  January  1,  1979;  except  that, 
m  the  case  a  source  for  which  a  contmuous 
emission  reduction  system  is  required  for 
sulfur-related  emissions,  reduction  of  such 
emissions  shall  be  achieved  on  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  (but  not  later 
than  January  1.  1979) .  Such  regtUations  shall 
also  include  such  interim  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  determines  are  reasonble 
and  practicable  including  requirements  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  (3)  and  requirements  to  file  progress 
reports. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  (after  notice  to 
Interested  persons  and  op|>ortunlty  for 
presentation  of  views.  Indudtng  oral  pres- 
entations at  views,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable) (1)  may,  prior  to  the  earlier  of 
June  30,  1976,  or  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  shaU  there- 
after prohibit  the  use  of  coal  by  a  source 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  at^Ues  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  coal  by  such  source 
IB  likely  to  materiaUy  contribute  to  a  slg- 
niflesnt  risk  to  public  health;  and  (U) 
may  require  such  source  to  use  ooal  of  any 
particular  type,  grade,  or  pollution  charac- 
terlstio  if  such  coal  Is  avaUable  to  such 
source.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  (b)  shall 
prohibit  a  State  or  local  agency  from  taking 
action  which  the  AdnHnlstrator  is  author- 
iaed  to  take  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subaection.  the 
term  'air  pollution  requirement"  means  any 
emission  limitation,  schedule,  or  timetable 
for  compliance,  <»  other  reqntrement,  which 
la  prescribed  under  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  or  regtilatlon.  Including  thla  Act 
(except  for  any  requirement  preecrlbed 
under  this  subsection,  section  110(a)  (2)  (F) 
(T),  or  section  303),  and  which  Is  designed 
to  limit  stationary  source  emissions  result- 
ing from  combustion  of  fuels  (including  a 
restriction  on  the  use  or  content  of  fuels). 
A  conversion  to  coal  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
modification  for  purposes  of  section  111(a) 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  may,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
exemption  under  paragraph  (1),  obtain  a 
one-year  postponement  of  the  application  of 
any  requirement  of  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  under  the  conditions  and 
tn  the  manner  provided  In  section  110(f). 
"(e)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  es- 
tablish priorities  under  which  manufactur- 
ers of  continuous  emission  reduction  sys- 
tems necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (b) 
shall  provide  such  systems  to  users  thereof. 
If  he  finds  that  prlcnitles  must  be  Impoeed 
in  order  to  assure  that  such  systems  are  first 
p>rovlded  to  users  In  air  quality  control  re- 
gions with  the  most  severe  air  pollution.  No 
rule  under  this  subsection  may  impair  the 
obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into  be- 
fore enactment  of  this  section.  To  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may  prohibit  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  from  requiring  any 
parson  to  use  a  continuous  emission  reduc- 


tion system  for  which  priorities  have  been 
established  under  this  subsection  except  in 
accordance  with  such  priorities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  present  and  projected  impact  on 
the  program  imder  this  Act  of  fuel  shortages 
and  of  allocation  and  end-use  allocation  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  avallabUlty  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  technology  (Including  projections 
respecting  the  time,  cost,  and  number  of 
units  available)  and  the  effects  that  contin- 
uous emission  reduction  systems  would  have 
on  the  total  environment  and  on  supplies 
of  fuel  and  electricity: 

"(3)  the  number  of  soiu-oes  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  avaUabUlty  data; 

"(4)  priority  schedule  for  implementation 
of  continuous  emission  reduction  technology, 
based  on  public  health  or  air  quaUty; 

"(6)  evaluation  of  availability  of  technol- 
ogy to  burn  municipal  solid  waste  In  these 
sources  including  time  schedules,  priorities 
analysis  of  unregulated  pollutants  which  wlU 
be  emitted  and  balancmg  of  health  benefits 
and  detriments  from  burning  solid  waste  and 
of  economic  costs; 

"(6)  projections  of  air  quality  Impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  allocations; 

"  (7)  evaluation  of  alternative  control  strat- 
egies tor  the  attainment  and  malnteniuice  of 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  for 
sulfur  oxides  withm  the  time  frames  pre- 
scrilsed  in  the  Act,  including  associated  con- 
siderations of  cost,  time  frames,  feasibility. 
and  effectiveness  of  such  alternative  control 
strategies  as  compared  to  stationary  source 
fuel  and  emission  regulations; 

"(8)  proposed  allocations  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  which  do  not 
produce  solid  waste  to  sources  which  are 
least  able  to  handle  solid  waste  byproducts 
of  such  systems;  and 

"(9)  plans  for  monitoring  <x  requiring 
sources  to  which  thla  section  applies  to  mon- 
itor the  impact  of  actions  under  this  section 
on  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
ambient  air. 

"(e)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension  has 
been  granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  use  any 
fuel  the  unavaUabillty  of  which  Is  the  basis 
of  such  person's  suspension  (except  that  this 
preemption  shall  not  apply  to  requirements 
Identical  to  Federal  Interim  requirements  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (3) ) . 

"(f)  (1)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  whom  a  suspension  has  been  granted 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  to  violate  any  re- 
quirement on  which  the  8u^>ension  is  con- 
ditioned pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (S). 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  rvile  under  subsection   (c). 

"(3)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  fall  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  under  subsection  (b)  or 
any  regulation,  plan,  or  schedule  thereunder. 
"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for. any  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  an  interim  requirement 
under  subsection  (1)  (3) , 

"(g)  Beginning  January  1.  1976,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  at  no  less  than  one- 
hundred-and-elghty-day  intervals,  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  A  concise  summary  of  progress  reports 
which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any  person 
or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which  sub- 
section   (b)    applies.   Such   progress  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compliance  with 
all  requirements  which  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Administrator  under  such  subsections. 
"(2)  Up-to-date  findings  on  the  impact  of 
this  section  upon — 
"(A)  appUcable  implementation  plans,  and 
"(B)  ambient  air  quality. 
"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 


the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  presenting  an  imminent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  the  health  of 
persons  under  section  303  of  this  Act.  " 

"(1)(1)  In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  early  phaseout  of  exlstmg  electric  gener- 
ating faculties,  any  electric  generating  power- 
plant  (A)  which,  because  of  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  plant,  Is  to  be  taken  out  of 
service  permanently  no  later  than  January  1, 
1980,  aocordmg  to  the  power  supply  plan  (In 
existence  on  January  1,  1974)  of  the  operator 
of  such  plant,  (B)  for  which  a  certification 
to  that  effect  has  been  filed  by  the  operator 
of  the  plant  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  (C)  for  which  the  Commission  has 
determmed  that  the  certification  has  been 
made  In  good  faith  and  that  the  plan  to  cease 
operations  no  later  than  January  1,  1980, 
wUl  be  carried  out  as  planned  In  light  of 
existing  and  prospective  power  supply  re- 
quirements, shall  be  eligible  for  a  single  one- 
year  postponement  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  plant 
eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  is  required  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  of  an  applicable 
Implementation  plan,  such  source  may  apply 
(vrtth  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  plant  is  located)  to  the 
Administrator  to  postpone  the  appllcabUlty 
of  such  requirement  to  such  source  for  not 
more  than  one  year.  If  the  Administrator 
determines,  after  balancing  the  risk  to  public 
health  and  welfare  which  may  be  associated 
with  a  postponement,  that  compliance  with 
any  such  requirement  is  not  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  projected  useful  life  of  the  plant, 
the  availability  of  rate  base  Increases  to  pay 
for  such  costs,  and  other  appropriate  factors, 
then  the  Administrator  shall  grant  a  post- 
ponement of  any  such  requirement. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  any  postfKsnement  under  paragraph 
(2).  prescribe  such  interim  requirements  as 
are  practicable  and  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  criteria  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(j)  (1)  The  Admimstrator  may,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  presentation 
of  views  In  accordance  with  section  653  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, designate  persons  to  whom  fuel  ex- 
change orders  should  be  issued.  The  pxir- 
pose  of  such  designation  shaU  be  to  avoid  or 
mlrUmize  the  adverse  impact  on  public  health 
and  welfare  of  any  suspension  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  conversion  to 
ooal  to  which  subsection  (b)  appliei;  or  of 
any  allocation  under  section  10  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  issue  exchange  orders  to  such  persons 
as  are  designated  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  requiring  the  exchange  of  any 
fuel  subject  to  allocation  under  the  preced- 
ing Acts  effective  no  later  than  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  of  the  designation  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  that  the  ooets 
or  consvmiption  of  fuel,  resulting  from  such 
exchange  order,  will  be  excessive. 

"(3)  Violation  of  any  exchange  order  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  pro- 
hibited act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment action  and  sanctions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  the  regulation  under 
section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973." 

"Sec.  S.  Ibcplxmentaiton  Plan  Revisions 
(a)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  "(A)  " 
after  "(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 
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■■(B)(1)  For  any  air  quality  contr^  region 
In  which  there  has  been  a  conversion  to  cual 
to  wtUcU  section  119(b)  applies.  |he  Ad- 
nunlstrator  shall  review  the  appllc4hle  Im- 
plementation plan  and  no  later  tfaii  one 
yesw  after  the  date  of  such  conversl^i  deter- 
mine whether  such  plan  must  be  rfrlaed  In 
order  to  achieve  the  national  prirapu-y  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  which  fhe  plan 
Implements.  If  the  AdmlulstratOf  deter- 
mli.es  that  any  such  plan  Is  InadeAiate.  ho 
shall  require  that  a  plan  revision  Jje  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  within  three  jmonths 
after  the  date  of  notice  to  the  State>of  such 
determination.  Any  plan  revision  «hlcb  is 
submitted  by  the  State  after  notice  a|d  pub- 
Uo  hearing  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator,  aft^r  pubU^  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing^  but  no 
later  than  three  months  after  the  ^ate  re- 
quired for  submission  of  the  revlsfd  plan. 
If  a  plan  provision  (or  portion  thereof)  is 
disapproved  (or  if  a  SUte  fails  to  fubmit  a 
plan  revision ) .  the  AdmtnlBtrator  sli^l,  after 
public  notice  and  opfxartunity  for  '^  public 
hearing,  promulgate  a  revised  plact  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  not  later  than  threi  months 
after  the  date  required  for  approval  or  dls- 
appro'.al.  : 

"•(2)  Any  requirement  for  a  plaa* revision 
under  paragraph  (I)  and  any  planf require- 
ment promulgated  by  the  Admlnlst^tor  un- 
der such  i>argraph  shall  mclude  rifasonable 
and  practicable  measures  to  minttnize  the 
effect  on  the  public  health  of  any  conversion 
to  which  section  119(b)  applies." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  itO  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  \JS.C.  1867  :C-6)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  '•(c)'^;  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),:  and  (3) 
as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  '(C).  re- 
spectively; and  by  adding  the  foUoV^lng  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shalf  conduct 
a  study  and  shall  submit  a  repoift  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pore^frn  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  House  ^f  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlu  of  the  United  States  Senate  not  later 
than  three  months  after  date  of  epactment 
of  this  section,  on  the  necessity  of  parking 
surcharge,  management  of  parking  supply, 
and  preferential  bus/carpool  lane  reg-ulatlons 
as  part  of  the  applicable  Implementation 
plans  required  under  this  section  to  achieve 
and  maintain 'national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  The  study  shall  Isclude  an 
assessment  of  the  economic  Impact  of  such 
regulations,  consideration  of  al^mattve 
means  of  reducing  total  vehicle  m^s  trav- 
eled, and  an  assessment  of  the  ld|pact  of 
•oefa  regulator-,  on  other  Federal  a^d  State 
programs  dealing  with  energy  or  tra|isporta- 
Uon.  In  the  oourae  of  such  study,  th«  Admin- 
istrator shall  consult  with  other  Pedlpral  ofB- 
dalB  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  PedenQ  Energy 
Administrator,  and  the  Chalrmai^  of  the 
Council  oo  Environmental  QuaUty.- 

"  ( B I  No  parking  surcharge  regulation  may 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  uiider  peo'- 
agraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as  a  part  of 
an  applicable  implementation  plan.  All  park- 
ing surcharge  regulations  previously  required 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  void  "upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagmph.  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  prevent  the  Admin- 
istrator from  approving  parking  stircharges 
If  they  are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State 
as  pert  of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan.  The  Administrator  may  not  rondltlon 
approval  of  any  Implementation  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  on  such  plan's  including 
a  parking  surcharge  regulation. 

■■(C)  The  Administrator  Is  autborlzed  to 
suspend  until  January  1.  1875,  the  effective 
date  or  applicability  of  any  regulations  for 
the  management  of  parking  supply  or  any  re- 
qtUrement  that  such  regulations  be  a  part  of 
an  applicable  implementation  plan  approved 
or  promulgated  under  this  section.  The  exer- 


cise of  the  authority  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
approving  such  regulations  If  they  are 
adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State  as  part 
of  an  applicable  implementation  plan.  If  the 
Administrator  exercises  the  authority  under 
this  subparagraph,  regulations  requiring  a 
review  or  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  proposed 
parking  facilities  before  construction  which 
takes  effect  on  or  after  January  1.  1975,  shall 
not  apply  to  parking  facilities  on  which  con- 
struction has  been  initiated  before  January 
1.  1975. 

^"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  pragraph,  the 
term  'parking  surcharge  regulation'  means 
a  regulation  imposing  or  requiring  the  Im- 
poeltlon  of  any  tax,  surcharge,  fee.  or  other 
charge  on  parking  spaces,  or  any  other  area 
used  for  the  temporary  storage  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  term  'management  of  parking 
supply'  shall  Include  any  requirement  provid- 
ing that  any  new  facility  containing  a  given 
number  of  parking  spaces  shall  receive  a  per- 
mit or  other  prior  approve,  issuance  of  which 
Is  to  be  coadltloned  on  air  quality  considera- 
tions. T^e  term  'preferential  bus/carpool 
lane'  shall  Include  any  reqtilrement  for  the 
setting  aside  of  one  or  more  lanes  of  a 
street  or  highway  on  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  exclusive  uae  of  buses 
and/or  carpools. 

"(E)  No  standard,  plan,  or  requirement, 
relating  to  management  of  parking  supply 
or  preferential  bus/carpool  lanes  shall  be 
promulgated  after  the  anactment  of  this 
paragraph  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  section,  unless  such  promulgation  has 
been  subjected  to  at  least  one  public  bear- 
ing whicli  has  been  held  In  the  area  affected 
and  for  which  reasonable  notice  has  been 
given  In  such  area.  If  substantial  changes 
are  made  following  public  hearings,  addi- 
tional hearings  shall  be  held  In  such  airea 
after  such  notice." 

SBC.  4.  MOTOa  VERICL.K  EMISSIONS. 

(a)  Section  a02(b)(l)(A)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977";  and  by 
inserting  after  "(A)"  the  following:  "The 
regulatkms  under  subsection  (a)  applicable 
to  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  during  model  years  1976 
snd  1970  shall  contain  standards  which  are 
Identical  to  the  Interim  standards  which  were 
prescribed  (as  for  December  1.  1973)  under 
paragraph  (8)  (A)  of  this  subsection  for 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  venr  1975." 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1978";  and  by  insert- 
ing after  "(B)"  the  following:  "The  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  model  years  1976  and  1976  shall  con- 
tain standards  which  are  Identical  to  the 
standards  which  were  prescribed  (as  of  De- 
cember 1.  1973)  under  subsection  (a)  for 
light-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1975.  The  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  model  year  1977  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  provide  that  emissions  of  such 
vehicles  and  engines  may  not  exceed  2.0 
grams  per  vehicle  mile." 

(c)  Section  302(b)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  1.  197B. 
any  manufacturer  may  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator an  application  requesting  the  stis- 
penslon  for  one  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  emission  standard  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  such  man- 
ufacturer for  light-duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  In  model  year  1977.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  his  determination 
with  reepect  to  any  such  application  within 


sixty  days.  If  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  that 
such  suspension  should  be  granted,  he  shall 
simultaneously  with  such  determination 
prescribe  by  regulation  interim  emission 
standards  which  shall  eipply  (in  lieu  of  the 
standards  required  to  be  prescribed  by  par- 
agraph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emis- 
sions of  carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons 
(or  both)  from  such  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  year  1977." 

(d)    Section   aoa(b)(6)(B)    of    the    Clean 
Air  Act  Is  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
paragraphs redesignated  accordingly. 
Sec.  5.  Coktormtno  AsnNDMUrrs. 

(a)(1)  SecUon  113(a)(3)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  be- 
fore "112(c)",  by  Inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  "hazardous 
emissions)"  the  following:  ",  or  119(f)  (re- 
lating to  energy-related  authorities)". 

(2)  Section  113(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  112(c),  or  119 
(f)". 

(3)  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  112(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  section  113 
(c),  or  section  119(f)". 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "119  or"  before  "303". 

(b)    Section  118  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
anaended   by   Inserting   "119    (b),    (c).  an4 
(e),"  before  "008". 
Sec.  6.  PxoTCcnoir   or   Pubuc   Hkai.tr  aito 

ENVnONlCZNT. 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for  In 
section  10  of  this  Act  or  in  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  shaU,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Include  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  avaUable  low  sulfur 
fuel  will  be  distributed  on  a  priority  basis 
to  those  areas  of  the  country  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  aa  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel 
to  avoid  or  »«»nimig»  adverse  Impact  on  pub- 
lic health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  atr 
resulting  from  any  conversions  to  burning 
coal  to  which  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  applies,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  aball,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  and  In  cooperation  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  conduct  a 
study  of  chronic  effects  among  exposed  ■pap- 
ulatlons.  The  sum  of  t3,600,0(X)  Is  authorUted 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  a  study.  In 
order  to  aasure  that  long-term  studies  can 
be  conducted  without  interruption,  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  shaU  be  avaUable 
untU  expended. 

(c)  No  action  taken  under  section  10  of 
this  Act  shall,  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
initiation  of  such  action,  Im  deemed  a  major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1868  (88  Stat.  866).  However, 
before  any  action  under  section  10  of  tbii 
Act  that  has  a  significant  impact  on  tb« 
environment  is  taken,  if  practicable,  or  In 
any  event  within  sixty  days  after  such  ac- 
tion U  taken,  an  environmental  evaluation 
with  analysis  equivalent  to  that  required  un- 
der section  103(a)(0)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  withto  this  time  constraint,  ahaO 
be  prepared  and  circulated  to  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  to  the  pubUc  for  a  thirty-day  com- 
ment period  after  which  a  public  bearing 
shall  be  held  upon  request  to  review  out- 
standing environmental  issues.  Such  an  eval- 
uation shall  not  be  required  where  the  ac- 
tion in  question  has  been  preceded  by  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Bnvtrorm>ental 
Policy  Act  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cy. Any  action  taken  under  section  10  of  this 
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Act  which  will  be  in  effect  for  more  than  a 
one-year  period  or  any  action  to  extend  an 
action  taken  under  section  10  of  this  Act  to 
a  total  period  of  more  than  one  year  shall 
be  subject  to  the  full  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  to  expedite  the  prompt  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
hydroelectric  energy  thereby  helping  to  re- 
duce the  shortage  of  petroleum  products  in 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  a  Presidential  permit  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  10485  of  September  3.  1953, 
for  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  connection  of  faculties  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  at  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  without  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  856)  for  faculties 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Covington,  New  York. 
Sec.  7.  Enebct  Conservation  Stttot. 

fa)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
ShaU  conduct  a  study  on  potential  methods 
of  energy  conservation  and,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  study.  The  study  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  energy  conservation  potential  of 
restricting  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-Inten- 
sive products  or  goods.  Including  an  analysis 
of  balance-of-payments  and  foreign  relations 
Implications  of  any  such  restrictions; 

(2)  federally  sponsored  incentives  for  the 
use  of  public  transit,  including  the  need  for 
authority  to  require  additional  production 
of  btises  or  other  means  of  public  transit 
and  Federal  subsidies  for  the  duration  of  the 
energy  emergency  for  reduced  fares  and  addi- 
tional expenses  incurred  because  of  Increased 
service; 

(3)  alternative  requirements,  incentives, 
or  disincentives  for  Increasing  industrial  re- 
cycling and  resource  recovery  In  order  to  re- 
duce energy  demand.  Including  the  economic 
costs  and  fuel  consumption  tradeoff  which 
may  bo  associated  with  such  recycling  and  re- 
source recovery  in  lieu  of  transportation  and 
use  of  virgin  materials; 

(4)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  electrifying 
raU  lines  in  the  United  States  with  a  high 
density  of  traffic;  Including  (A)  the  capital 
costs  of  such  electrification,  the  oil  fuel 
economies  derived  from  such  electrification, 
the  ability  of  ex'stlng  p)ower  facilities  to  sup- 
ply the  addlti'.ial  power  load,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  i  •  other  fossU  fuels  required 
to  generate  the  power  required  for  railroad 
electrification,  and  (B)  the  advantages  to 
the  environment  of  electrification  of  rail- 
roads in  terms  of  reduced  fuel  consump- 
tion and  air  pollution  and  disadvantages  to 
the  envlrorunent  from  Increased  use  of  fossU 
fuel  si;ch  as  coal;  and 

(5)  means  for  Incentives  or  disincentives 
to  Increase  efficiency  of  industrial  use  of 
energy. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator,  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  action  an 
"Emergency  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Plan"  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
by  expanding  and  improving  public  mass 
transportation  systems  and  encouraging  In- 
creased rldership  as  alternatives  to  automo- 
bile travel. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to— 

(1)  recommendations  for  emergency  tem- 
porary grants  to  assist  States  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  expanded  mass 
transportation  service  in  urban  areas; 


(3)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  bvises 
and  roUlng  stock  for  fixed  raU,  including  the 
feaslbUity  of  accelerating  the  timetable  for 
such  assistance  under  section  142(a)  (2)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  (the  "Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973"),  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
couraging increased  use  of  public  mass 
transportation  systems; 

(3)  recommendations  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  deternxine  the  fea- 
sibUlty  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  iirban  mass 
transp>ortatlon  systems,  including  reduced 
rates  for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
during  nonpeak  hours  of  transportation; 

(4)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  construction  of 
fringe  and  transportation  corridor  parking 
facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
portation passengers; 

(6)  recommendations  on  the  feasibility  of 
providing  tax  incentives  for  persons  who  use 
public  mass  transportation  systems. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  Janviary  31,  1976,  on  the  im- 
plementation of  sections  2  through  7  of  this 
Act. 

SSC.  9.  F*DTE1.  ECONOMT  STODT. 

Title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  213  as  section  214 
and  by  adding  the  f oUowlng  new  section : 

"FUEL       ECONOMY      IMPROVEMENT      FROM      NTW 
MOTOR     VEHICLES 

"Sec.  213.   (a)(1)    The  Administrator  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU  conduct  a 
Joint  study,  and  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and   the   Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  with- 
in one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  con- 
cerning the  practlcabUlty  of  establishing  a 
fuel   economy   improvement  stcmdard  of  20 
per  centum  for  new  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured during  and  after  model  year  1980. 
Such  study  and  report  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  technological  problems  of 
meeting   any  such  standard.  Including  the 
lead-time  Involved;   the  test  procedures  re- 
quired  to   determine  compliance;    the   eco- 
nomic costs  associated  with  such  standards, 
Including   any   beneficial   economic   impact; 
the  various  means  of  enforcing  such  stand- 
ard;   the  effect  on   consumption   of  natural 
resources.  Including  energy  consumed;   and 
the  impact  of  applicable  safety  and  emission 
standards.  In  the  course  of  performing  such 
study,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  utilize  the  research 
previously  performed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  shaU  consult  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council     on     Environmental     Quality     and, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget  may  review  such 
report  before  its  submission  to  Congress  but 
the  Office  may  not  revise  the  report  or  delay 
Its   submission   beyond   the  date  prescribed 
for  its  submission,  and  may  submit  to  Con- 
gress  its  comments  respecting  such  report. 
In  connection  with  such  study,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  utilize  the  authority  provided 
in  section  307(a)  of  this  Act  to  obtain  neces- 
sary information. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'fuel  economy  improvement  standard' 
means  a  requirement  of  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mUes  of  transporta- 
tion provided  by  a  manufacturer's  entire 
annual  production  of  new  motor  vehicles  per 
unit  of  fuel  consumed,  as  determined  for 
each  manufacturer  In  accordance  with  test 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  term  shall  not 
include  any  requirement  for  any  design 
standard  or  any  other  requirement  specify- 


ing or  otherwise  limiting  the  manvifacturer's 
discretion  in  deciding  how  to  comply  with 
the  fuel  economy  improvement  standard  by 
any  lawful  means." 
Sec.  10.  Coal  Conversion  and  Allocation. 

(a)     The    Federal    Energy    Administrator 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  by  order, 
after   balancing    on    a   plant-by-plant    basis 
the    environmental    effects    of    use    of    coal 
against  the  need  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
this    Act,    prohibit,    as    its    primary    energy 
source,  the  'burning  of  natural  gas  or  petro- 
leum  products   by   any   major   fuel-burning 
Installation   (Including  any  ezlEtlng  electric 
powerplant)    which,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of   this   Act,   has   the   capability   and 
necessary    plant    equipment    to    burn    coal. 
Any   Installation   to   which   such    an   order 
applies  ShaU  be  permitted  to  continue  to  use 
coal  or  coal  derivatives  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 119(b)    of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  the 
extent  coal  suppUes  are  Umited  to  less  than 
the  aggregate  amount  of  coal  supplies  which 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  those  installations  which  can  be  expected 
to  use  coal  (including  instaUatlons  to  which 
orders  may  apply  under  this  subsection) ,  the 
Adoalnlstrator  shaU  prohibit  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  products  for  those 
Installations  where  the  use  of  coal  wlU  have 
the  least  adverse  environmental  Impact.  A 
prohibition  on  use  of  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum products  under  this  subsection   shaU 
be  contingent  upon  the  avalla'billty  of  coal, 
coal  transportation  facilities,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  reliability  of  service  In  a  given 
service  area.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator   shall    require    that    fossll-fuel-flred 
electric  powerplants  In  the  early  planning 
process,  other  than  combustion  gas  turbine 
and  combined  cycle  units,  be  designed  and 
constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  using  coal 
as  a  primary  energy  source  instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  other  fossil  fuels.  No  fossll-fuel- 
flred    electric    powerplant   may   be   required 
under  this  section   to  be  so  designed   and 
constructed.  If  (1)  to  do  so  would  result  In 
an  Impairment  of  rellabUity  or  adequacy  of 
service,  or  (2)  an  adequate  and  reliable  'sup- 
ply of  coal  Is  not  available  and  is  not  ex- 
pected    to     *)e     available.     In     considering 
whether  to  Impose  a  design  and  construction 
requirement  under  this  subsection,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
existence  and  effects  of  any  contractual  com- 
mitment for  the  construction  of  such  faciU- 
tles  and  the  capability  of  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator to  recover  any  capital  Investment  made 
as  a  result  of  the  conversion  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator  may 
by  rule  prescribe  a  system  for  allocation  of 
coal  to  users  thereof  In  order  to  attain  the 
objective  sjjeclfied  In  this  section. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 11,  or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation. 
or  order  issued  pursuant  to  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

(d)  (1)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $3,500  for  each 
violation. 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(3)  It  shall  l>e  imlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  In  violation  of  am  ap- 
plicable order  or  repuliitlon  Issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (bi .  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  wlUfuly  violates  this  paragraph  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for 
a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision  of 
any  order  or  regtilation  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

(4)  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
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to  exercise  authority  under  this  section  or 
section  11  that  any  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to 
engage  In  acts  or  practices  OMistltutlng  a 
violation  of  subaectlon  (c),  such  person  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  provision,  the 
violation  of  which  Is  prohibited  by  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(5)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  subsection  (c)  may  bring 
an  action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief,  includ- 
ing an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or 
writ  Injunction.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
Shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover  dam- 
age*. 

(e)  Authority  to  Issue  or  enforce  orders 
or  rules  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  expire  on  midnight,  June 
90,  1975,  but  the  expiration  of  such  author- 
ity shall  not  affect  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  pending  on  such  data 
which  relates  to  any  act  or  omission  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  11.  Enkrct  Iktobmation  Rxpobts. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assurtnc  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  the  Congress, 
the  States,  and  the  public  have  access  to 
and  are  able  to  obtain  reliable  energy  Infor- 
mation throughout  the  duration  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  in 
addlUctfi  to  and  not  in  limitation  of  any 
other  authority,  shall  request,  acquire,  and 
collect  such  energy  information  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assist  In  the  for- 
mation of  energy  policy  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  shall  promptly  promvil- 
gate  rules  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
( b )  of  this  section  requiring  reports  of  mcb 
information  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  at  least  every  ninety 
calendar  days. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to — 

(1)  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who  la 
engaged  in  the  production,  processing,  re- 
fining, transportation  by  pipeline,  or  distri- 
bution (other  than  at  the  retail  level)  of 
energy  resources  to  submit  reports; 

(2)  sign  and  issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  books,  records,  papers, 
and  other  documents; 

(3)  require  of  any  person,  by  general  or 
special  order,  answers  in  writing  to  Iterroga- 
torles,  requests  for  report,  or  other  Informa- 
tion; and  such  answers  or  submissions  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  may  determine;  and 

(4)  to  administer  oaths. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  energy  information  requested, 
acquired,  or  collected  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator,  officers  or  employees  duly 
designated  by  him  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  at  reasonable  times  and 
In  a  reasonable  manner,  enter  and  Inspect 
any  facility  or  business  premises,  to  inven- 
tory and  sample  any  stock  of  energy  re- 
source* therein,  and  to  examine  and  copy 
records,  reports,  and  documents  relating  to 
energy  information. 

'd)(l)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
ihall  exercise  the  authorities  granted  to  him 
tmder  subsection   (b)    to  develop  within  30 


days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
as  full  and  accurate  a  measure  as  Is  reasona- 
bly practicable  of — 

(A)  domestic  reserves  and  production; 

(B)  imports;  and 

(C)  Inventories; 

of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(2)  For  each  calendar  quarter  beginning 
with  the  first  complete  calendar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Federal  Knergy  Administrator  shall  develop 
and  publish  quarterly  reports  containing  the 
following : 

(A)  Report  of  petroleum  product,  natural 
gaa.  and  ooal  lmp<»ts;  relating  to  country  of 
origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  received,  geo- 
graphic distribution  within  the  United 
States. 

(B)  Report  of  domestic  reserves  and  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(C)  Report  of  crude  oU  and  refinery  ac- 
tivity; relating  allocation  of  crude  oU  to  re- 
finers with  products  to  be  derived  from  such 
crude  oil. 

(D)  Report  of  Inventories,  nationally,  and 
by  region  and  State — 

(1)  for  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
relating  refiners,  refineries,  suppliers  to  re- 
finers, share  of  market,  and  allocation  frao- 
tlons; 

(U)  for  various  refined  petroleiun  products, 
previous  quarter  deliveries  and  anticipated 
3-nu>nth  available  supplies; 

(111)  for  refinery  yields  of  the  various  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  percent  of  activity, 
and  type  of  refinery; 

(iv)  with  respect  to  the  summary  of  antici- 
pated monthly  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
products  amount  of  set-aside  for  aaslgnment 
by  the  State,  anticipated  State  requirements, 
•xceas  or  shortfall  of  supply,  and  allocation 
n»ctlon  of  base  year;  and 

(V)  with  respect  to  LPQ  by  State  and 
owner:  quantities  stored,  and  exlsUng  ca- 
pacities, and  previous  priorities  on  typea.  In- 
ventories of  suppliers,  and  changes  In  sun- 
pltor  Inventories. 

(e)  Where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part 
of  the  energy  information  required  by  this 
section  Is  being  reported  by  such  person  to 
another  Federal  agency,  the  Administrator 
may  exempt  such  person  from  providing  all 
or  part  of  such  energy  Information  to  him 
BJid  upon  such  exemption,  such  Federal 
agency  shaU,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  provide  such  energy  Informa- 
tion to  the  Administrator. 

(f)  Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  by  any  person  that  any  energy 
Information  obtained  under  this  section 
from  such  person  or  from  a  Federal  agency 
would,  if  made  public,  divulge  methods  or 
processes  entitled  to  protection  as  trade 
secrets  or  other  proprietary  information  of 
such  person,  such  information,  or  portion 
thereof,  shall  be  confidential  in  accorxlance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1905  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that 
such  information  or  part  thereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  confidential  for  purposes  of  dis- 
closure, upon  request,  to  (1)  any  delegate 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

(2)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  those  agencies'  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  and  other  statutes,  and 

(3)  the  Congress  cr  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress upon  request  of  the  Chairman.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  expire  on 
midnight.  June  30.  1975.  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  pending  on  such  date 
which  relates  to  any  act  or  omission  before 
such  date. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section — 


(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  shall  have 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "executive  agency" 
as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
Stites  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "energy  Information"  In- 
cludes all  information  in  whatever  form  on 
fuel  reserves,  exploration,  extraction,  and 
energy  resources  (to  Include  petrochemical 
feedstocks)  wherever  located;  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  energy  and 
fuels  wherever  carried  on;  and  Includes  mat- 
ters relating  to  energy  and  fuels,  such  as 
corporate  structure  and  proprietary  rela- 
tionships, costs,  prices,  capital  investment 
and  assets,  and  other  matters  directly  related 
thereto,  wherever  they  exist;   and 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  asaocla- 
tlon,  oonsorUum,  or  any  entity  organized 
for  a  common  business  purpose,  wherever 
situated,  domlcUed,  or  doing  business,  who 
directly  or  through  other  persons  subject  to 
their  control  do  business  In  any  part  of  the 
United  Stotes,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(h)  Information  obtained  by  the  Ad- 
mlnistrator  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  the  public  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  652  of  title  5 
United  Stfttee  Code. 

(1)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry  is 
carried  on  may,  upon  petition  by  the  At- 
torney General  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  the  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Administrator  Is- 
sued  under  this  section.  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

SXC.    12.    DXFINmON. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  term  "Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
trator  '  means  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  estaWlahed  by 
H.R.  11793,  Ninety-third  Congress  (popularly 
known  as  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1974)  if  HM.  11793  is  enacted; 
except  that  until  such  Administrator  takes 
office,  such  term  means  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  designated  aa  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  by  the  President  for  purnoses 
of  this  Act.  ^^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRo,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMBNDMXMT  OrfBUED  BT  KK.  WTICAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  On 
page  59  Insert  immediately  after  line  13  the 

following:   I.  TEMPOBART  8U8PEN810K  IN  DESIG- 
NATED ABEAS 

(a)  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1867f-2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(d)(1)  E>uring  and  after  the  period  of 
partial  suspension  of  emission  standards  (sa 
defined  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  — 

"(A)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  register  within  an  area  designated  in  para- 
graph (3)(B)  a  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  manufactured 
during  the  period  of  partial  suspension  of 
emission  standards  and  which  is  not  labeled 
or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity under  this  part,  and 

"(B)   no  State  shaU  permit  any  person  to 
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register  a  motor  vehicle  In  violation  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  During  the  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  emission  standards — 

"(A)  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (4)  of  this 
section  shall  be  inapplicable; 

"(B)  it  shall  be  unawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  sell,  offer  to  sell,  or  introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  into  commerce  (or 
for  any  person  except  as  provided  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator,  to  Import  Into 
the  United  States),  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which  is  labeled 
or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity tmless  such  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine  Is  covered  by  a 
certificate  of  conformity  issued  (and  In  ef- 
fect) under  this  part,  or  unless  such  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine 
was  manufactured  prior  to  the  period  of 
partial  suspension; 

"(C)  subsection  (a)  (3)  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  motor  vehicle  or  engine  attached  there- 
to which  is  registered  outside  an  area  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

"(D)  it  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer (1)  to  sell  or  lease  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which 
Is  labaled  or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  conformity  unless  such  manufacturer  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  sections 
207  (a)  and  (b).  or  (U)  to  faU  to  comply 
with  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  207  In- 
sofar as  such  sections  apply  to  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  engines  to  which  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  appUes  or  applied  or 
which  are  labeled  or  tagged  as  covered  by  a 
cprtiacate  of  conformity; 

"(E)  it  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  sell  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  which  Is  not  labeled  or  tagged 
as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity  to 
an  lUtlmate  purchaser  unless  such  purehaaer 
provides  such  dealer  with  a  sig;ned  statement 
that  such  purchase  wUl  not  register  such 
vehicle  In  an  area  designated  under  para- 
graph (31  (B),  and 

"(F)  it  shall  be  unlawfi-1  for  any  ultimate 
purchaser  to  provide  a  statement  described 
In  subparagraph  (E)  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false. 

"(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  209(C)  the  term  'period  of  par- 
tial suspension  of  emission  standards'  means 
the  period  beginning  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment and  ending  on  the  later  of  September 
30.  1977,  or  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  determines  that  there  la 
no  longer  any  significant  shortage  of  petro- 
leum fuels  in  the  United  States.  Any  such 
determination  shaU  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral RegL'ter. 

"(B)   Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  designate, 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In  this 
subr<arf..graph.  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States    in    which   there    Is   significant   auto 
emi-^slons  related  air  pollution.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  designate  as  such  area  with- 
out snb.sequent  legislative  authorization,  any 
part  of  the  United  States  outside  the  follow- 
ing air  quality  control  regions  as  defined  by 
the  Administrator  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment Of  this  paragraph: 
"(1)   Phoenix -Tucson,  intrastate. 
"(11)  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  Intrastate. 
"(ill)  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Intrastate, 
"(iv)  Sacramento  Valley,  Intrastate, 
"(v)  San  Diego,  intrastate, 
"(vl)  San  Joaquin  VaUey  (California),  In- 
trastate. 

"(vli)     Hartford-New    Haven     (Connactl- 
cut) -Springfield  (Massachiisetts),  Interstate, 
"(vlin    National  Capital    (District  of  Co- 
lumbta-Maryland-Vtrglnla) ,  interstate. 
"(Ix)  Metropolitan  Baltimore,  Intrastate. 
"(X)    New   Jersey-New   Tortt -Connecticut. 
Interstate. 


"(Ix)  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  (Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey  and  Delaware),  interstate. 

"(xll)  Metropolitan  Chicago  (lUinols  and 
Indiana),  Interstate. 

"(xlU)  MetropoUtan  Boston,  Intrastate. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'significant  auto  emissions  related  air  pollu- 
tion' means  the  persons  of  air  poUutants 
from  automobUe  emissions  at  such  levels  and 
for  such  durations  as  to  cause  a  demonstra- 
ble and  substantial  adverse  Impact  upon 
public  health. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  209(c)  a  motor  vehicle  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  registered  In  a  geographic 
area — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tered by  an  Individual  If  the  Individual's 
principal  place  of  abode  Is  In  that  area,  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istered by  a  person  other  than  an  Individual, 
If  the  State  of  registration  determines  that 
such  vehicle  wUl  be  prlnclpaUy  operated  In 
such  area. 

"(D)  Each  State  shall  not  later  than  sixty 
days  foUowlng  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting subeectlon  (d)(1)(B)  of  thU  sec- 
tion. Such  plan  shall  contain  provisions 
which  give  assurance  that  such  State  has 
one  or  more  adequately  financed  agencies 
with  sufficient  legal  authority  to  enforce  such 
subsection  (d)(1)(B)  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator." 

(b)  (A)  Section  202(a)  of  the  CHean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  section 
203(d) "  after  "subsection  (b)  ". 

(B)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  following" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  following:". 

(2)  SecUon  a03(b)(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  (d)  (2)  (A) "  after 
"subsection  (a)". 

(C)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  foUowlng : 
"or  section  203(d) ". 

(D)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  205.",  by  In- 
serting "or  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 203(d)"  after  "section  203(a)",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan  under 
section  303(d)  or  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines (after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing)  that  such  State  is  not  adequately 
enforcing  such  a  plan,  then  such  State  (in- 
cluding any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  lose  Its  entitlement  to  and  may  not 
thereafter  receive  any  Federal  grant  or  loan 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act." 

(E)  Section  206(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "being  manufac- 
tured by  a  manufacturer"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  are  being  manufactured 
by  a  manufacturer  and  which  are  covered  by 
a  certificate  of  conformity". 

(P)  The  second  sentence  of  section  209(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
State"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  iu  sections  203(d)(1)(B)  and 
203(a).  no  State". 

(G)  Section  209(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Nothing  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  1 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  nothing";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(d)  During  the  p«lod  of  partial  auspen- 
sion  of  emission  standards  (as  defined  In 
MCtlon  a03(d)  (3)  (A)  — 

"(1)  no  State  may  (in  an  applicable  Im- 
plementation plan  or  otherwise)  adopt  or 
attempt  to  enforce  any  standard  relating  to 
the  control  of  emissions  of  motor  vehicles 


(including  engines  attached  thereto)  reg- 
istered outside  of  any  area  designated  under 
section  203(d)  (3)  (B):  and 

"(2)  no  Stat«  may  (in  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  or  otherwise)  a:iopt  or  at- 
tempt to  enforce  any  law  or  regulation  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  removing  or 
rendering  inoperative  any  device  or  element 
of  design  installed  in  compliance  with  regu- 
lations under  this  title  in  or  on  a  motor 
vehicle  (including  any  engine  attached 
thereto)  which  Is  registered  outside  of  any 
area  designated  under  section  203 id)  (3)  (B) , 
and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  may  not  promul- 
gate any  Implementation  plan  which  con- 
tains a  provision  prohibited  bv  paragrap^h 
(1)  or  (2)." 

(c)  Willful  and  deliberate  violation  of  sec- 
tion 203(d)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  amend- 
ment, shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1.(X)0.  or  Imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or 
both. 

(d)  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  areas  other 
than  those  designated  in  paragraph  (3)(B) 
herein  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  this 
amendment  shaU  not  be  required  to  be  retro- 
fitted with  emissions  ccKitroI  devices  or  to 
comply  with  emissions  control  standards  or 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
1970  (42  UB.C.  1867f)  as  amended. 

(e)  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  passage. 

Mr.  WYMAN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
POINT  or  OROca 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  WY- 
MAN) is  not  germane  because: 

First,  it  amends  section  203.  204,  205, 
206,  and  209  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  provi- 
sions which  are  nowhere  else  amended 
by  this  bill,  (H.R.  14368), 

Second,  it.  in  effect,  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  by  pro- 
viding for  termination  of  State  grant 
eligibility  under  that  act,  if  the  State 
fails  to  take  certain  actions  under  this 
amendment.  Clearly  this  is  not  germane. 
Moreover,  it  discusses  a  subject  matter 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

Third,  the  bill  would  limit  State  au- 
thority to  register  motor  vehicle?,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  addressed  in  this  bill  in 
any  way.  It  also  deals  with  Federal  and 
State  authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  pro- 
visions relating  to  in-use  vehicles,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  addressed  in  this  bill  in 
any  way.  It  also  deals  with  grant  provi- 
sions which  are  not  amended  in  anv  ■^ay 
by  H.R.  14368.  It  subjects  ultimate  pur- 
chasers to  regulation  for  the  first  time 
imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  no  provision 
of  this  bill  refers  to  ultimate  purchasers 
of  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  essen- 
tially trying  to  say  that  an  amendment 
that  relates  to  the  standards  or  emis- 
sions controls  on  automobiles  in  a  time 
and  under  a  title  that  relates  to  clean  air 
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Is  not  germane.  I  think  It  Is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  germane  that  the  point  of  order 
should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Dorn).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wy- 
MAN)  Is  not  germsme  to  the  committee 
substitute  for  H.R.  14368. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  is  aware  that  It  provides  that 
States  shall  lose  their  entitlements  to 
Federal  grants  xmder  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  under  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

WhUe  the  committee  substitute  does 
amend  several  sections  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  permit  defined  and  limited  vari- 
ances from  certain  diverse  provisions  of 
that  act,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  ques- 
tions of  energy  supplies  and  environ- 
mental protection,  the  committee  substi- 
tute does  not  affect  entitlements  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  a  mat- 
ter within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

As  recently  as  December  14. 1973,  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  con- 
sidering the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 
Chairman  Bolung  nJed  that  to  a  propo- 
sition temporarily  suspending  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  an 
amendment  suspending  other  provisions 
of  all  other  environmental  protection 
laws  was  not  germane. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  feels  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  germane  to  the 
committee  substitute  and  sustains  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  that  when  we  do  con- 
sider the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
his  provisions  will  be  considered,  when 
this  bill  is  taken  up  again.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield  on  his  time,  I  would 
simply  Uke  to  say  it  will  take  me  about  3 
minutes  to  strike  out  from  the  amend- 
ment in  the  form  In  which  It  has  been 
proposed  the  sanctions  that  relate  to  the 
obJecUonable  features  of  which  the 
Chairman  ju.st  spoke,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  intends  to  resub- 
mit m  the  next  few  minutes  the  amend- 
ment without  those  features 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  stiU 
has  time,  and  I  would  like  to  say  we 
would  have  to  oppose  the  amendment 
But  I  wi.<^h  to  assure  the  gentleman  he 
wUl  be  given  every  fair  treatment  in  the 
committee  if  he  will  come  before  the 
committee  to  present  hi.s  views  There 
must  be  a  new  bill  extending  the  author- 
ity of  the  Clean  Air  Act  before  June  30 
I  think  If  the  gentleman  will  present  his 
views  before  the  committee,  that  is  the 
proper  time,  when  the  hearings  can  be 
held  and  we  can  evaluate  the  situation, 
and  the  fuU  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee will  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman and  he  can  make  his  point*.  I  be- 


lieve they  will  be  given  every  considera- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  tills  Is  the  proper  place 
to  offer  those  amendments  because  I  be- 
lieve every  member  of  our  committee 
would  be  Impelled  to  vote  against  and 
work  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  believe  if  the  gentleman  will 
come  at  the  proper  time  and  present 
them  In  the  proper  way  he  will  receive  a 
sympathetic  hearing  from  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
first  I  do  not  represent  the  automobUe 
Industry.  All  I  am  trying  to  do,  as  the 
gentleman  knows  and  has  known  for 
sane  months  now,  is  to  get  out  some- 
thing on  this  before  the  industry  goes 
Into  the  1975  production  in  order  to  save 
millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  cost  to  the 
purchasers  and  operators  of  automobiles 
in  this  country. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  taking  a  po- 
sition here  that  appears  kindly  and 
courteous  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  the  consumers 
of  this  country  and  contrary  to  energy 
crisis  need.s  at  this  time.  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  the  corrections  to  the  amend- 
ment In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  I  will  say  I  do 
not  think  the  House  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  be  just  delaying  progress  on  this 
bill.  We  are  trying  to  be  helpful  to  the 
country  and  the  automobile  Industry  and 
to  the  gentleman.  We  wish  to  do  it  In  an 
orderly  way. 

The  gentleman  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  our  committee. 

I  would  say  this,  when  this  part  of  the 
bin  was  broken  away  from  the  other 
parts,  we  agreed  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  do  this 
In  order  to  get  it  by  and  down  to  the 
White  House  in  the  next  day  or  so. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  guided  by  what  we  think  the 
other  body  will  do.  We  know  that  the 
other  body  Is  under  the  domination  of  a 
point  of  view  that  accepts  no  amend- 
ment In  this  field  whatsoever. 

I  am  willing  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  House  today.  I  believe  that  the  House 
^^ill  adopt  the  amendment  and  that  we 
ought  to  In-slst  on  It  In  conference. 

Mr.  STA(XJERS.  I  would  say  we  have 
voted  it  down  twice  and  It  is  unlikely  to 
get  through  now. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  We  have  not  con.sidered 
thLs  precise  amendment  In  this  Hou5e. 
It  Is  a  more  thorough  amendment  and 
more  carefully  considered  and  worded 
than  the  one  presented  In  December 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  If  there  Is  an  amendment  adopted, 
It  would  hold  UD  this  bill  for  some  time 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-eight  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  1991 

Alexander  Gt&lnao  Patman 

Anderson,  lU.  Oraaso  Pepper 

Barrett  Gray  Pickle 

Blatnlk  Haley  Podell 

Bneaux  Hansen.  Wash.  Rees 

Brown,  Calif.  HarBha  Reld 

Buchanan  Hubert  Riegle 

Burke.  Calif.  Hlllls  Roberta 

Carey,  N.Y.  Howard  Roblson,  NY 

Chlsholna  Hudnut  Roncallo.  NY. 

Clark  Kazen  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clausen,  Landrum  Rose 

DonH.  Long.  La.  Ruppe 

Conyera  Long.  Md.  Stanton. 

Culver  McPaU  James  V. 

Davla,  Oa.  Martin.  N.C.  Stokes 

de  la  Omxw,  MathU,  Oa.  Stubblefleld 

Dlggs  Ml)  ford  Teague 

Drlnan  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Thompson.  N.J. 

Esch  Murphy.  111.  Whltten 

Plndley  Myers  Williams 

Pulton  Passman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoRw,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  14368  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device  when  370  Members  recorded  their 
presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT  om3l£D  BT   MR.   WTM&N 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  On 
page  59  Insert  Immediately  after  line  13  the 
following:  I.  TXMPoaAaT  suspension  in  des- 
ignated AREAS 

(a)  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Atr  Act  (42 
U.S.C  1857f-2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  rubsectlon: 
■'((1)(1)  During  and  after  the  period  of 
partial  su8{>enslon  of  emission  standards  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  — 

"(A)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  register  wlthm  an  area  designated  In  para- 
graph (3)  (B)  a  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  manufactured 
during  the  period  of  partial  Eusf>enslon  of 
emission  standards  and  which  Is  not  labeled 
cr  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity under  this  part,  and 

(B)  no  State  shall  permit  any  person  to 
register  a  motor  vehicle  in  violation  of  sub- 
paragraph (A) . 

■  1 2)  During  the  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  emission  standards 

"(A)  subsection  la)  (1)  and  (4)  of  this 
section  shall  be  Inapplicable: 

"(B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  sell,  olTer  to  sell,  or  Introduce  or 
deUver  for  Introduction  Into  commerce  for 
for  any  person  except  as  provided  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator,  to  Import  Into 
the  United  States),  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  labeled 
or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity unless  such  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine  Is  covered  by  a 
certificate  of  conformity  Issued  (and  In  ef- 
fect) under  this  part,  or  unless  such  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine 
was  manufactured  prior  to  the  period  of 
partial  suspension: 

"(C)  subsection  (a)  (3)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motor  vehicle  or  engine  attached  thereto 
which  is  registered  outside  an  area  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection; 
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"(D)  It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  any  manu- 
facturer (1)  to  sell  or  lease  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  which 
is  labeled  or  tagged  as  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  conformity  unless  such  maniifacturer  has 
complied  with  the  reqtUrementa  of  sections 
207  (a)  and  (b).  or  (11)  to  fall  to  comply 
with  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  207 
tOBOfar  as  such  sections  apply  to  motor  vebl- 
cles  or  motor  vehicle  engines  to  which  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  applies  or 
applied  or  which  are  labeled  or  tagged  as 
covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity: 

"(E)  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to 
sell  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  which  is  not  labeled  or  tagged 
as  covered  by  a  certificate  of  conformity  to 
an  ultimate  purchaser  unless  such  purchaser 
provides  such  dealer  with  a  signed  statement 
that  euch  purchaser  wUl  not  register  such 
vehicle  In  an  area  designated  under  para- 
graph (3)  (B),and 

"(P)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ultimate 
purchaser  to  provide  a  statement  described 
m  subparagraph  (E)  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false. 

"(8)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  209(C)  the  term  'period  of  ftar- 
tlAl  suspension  of  emission  standards'  means 
the  period  beginning  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment and  ending  on  the  later  of  September 
80,  1977,  or  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  determines  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  significant  shortage  of  petro- 
leum fuels  in  the  tTnlted  States.  Any  such 
determination  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"(B)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  designate, 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In  this 
subparagraph,  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States  In  which  there  Is  significant  auto 
emissions  related  air  pollution.  The  Admin- 
istrator abaU  not  designate  as  such  area  with- 
out subsequent  legislative  authorization,  any 
part  of  the  United  States  outside  the  follow- 
ing air  quality  control  regions  as  defined  by 
the  Administrator  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragr^h : 

"(1)  Phoenlz-TucBon,  Intrastate. 

"(11)  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles.  Intrastate. 

"(ill)  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Intrastate. 

"(Iv)  Sacramento  Valley,  Intrastate. 

"(T)  San  Diego,  Intrastate. 

"(Tl)  San  Joaquin  VaUey  (California)  In- 
trastate. 

"(vll)  Hartford -New  Haven  (  Connecti- 
cut) -Springfield  (Massachusetts) ,  Interstate. 

"(vlU)  National  Capital  (District  of  Co- 
liimbia-Maryland-Vlrglnla).  Interstate. 

"(ix)  Metropolitan  Baltimore  Intrastate. 

"(X)  New  Jersey-New  York -Connecticut, 
interstate. 

"(xl)  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  (Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey  and  Delaware),  interstate. 

"(xll)  Metropolitan  Chicago  (nilnols  and 
Indiana),  interstate. 

"(xlU)  Metropolitan  Boston,  intrastate. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'significant  auto  emissions  related  air  pollu- 
tion' means  the  persons  of  air  poUutants 
from  automobile  emissions  at  such  levels  and 
for  such  durations  as  to  cause  a  demonstra- 
ble and  substantial  adverse  Impact  upon 
public  health. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  209(c)  a  motor  vehicle  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  registered  in  a  geographic 
area — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tered by  an  individual  if  the  individual's 
principal  place  of  abode  is  In  that  area,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  reg- 
istered by  a  person  other  than  an  Individual, 
If  the  State  of  registration  determines  that 
such  vehicle  wUl  be  principally  operated  in 
such  area. 

"  (D)  Each  State  shaU  not  later  than  sixty 


days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Admailstrator  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting subsec^.lon  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  plaa  shaU  contain  provisions 
which  give  assurance  that  such  State  has 
one  or  more  adequately  financed  agencies 
with  sufficient  legal  authority  to  enforce  such 
subsection  (d)(1)(B)  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator." 

(b)  (A)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section  203(d) " 
after  "subsection  (b)". 

(B)(1)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  following"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  sut>sectlon  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  foUowing:". 

(2)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  (d)(2)(A)"  after 
"subsection  (a) ". 

(C)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"or  section  203(d) ". 

(H)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sbc.  206.",  by  In- 
serting "or  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 203(d)"  after  "section  203(a)".  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(E)  Section  206(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "being  manufac- 
tured by  a  manufacturer"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "which  are  betog  manufactured 
by  a  manufacturer  and  which  are  covered  by 
a  certificate  of  conformity". 

(F)  The  second  sentence  of  section  209(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  sections  203(d)(1)(B)  and 
203(a),  no  State". 

(O)  Section  209(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Nothing"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  nothing";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(d)  During  the  period  of  partial  suspen- 
sion of  emission  standards  (as  defined  in 
section  203  (d)(3)  (A)  — 

"(2)  no  State  may  (In  an  applicable  Imple- 
mentation plan  or  otherwise)  adopt  or  at- 
tempt to  enforce  any  law  or  regulation  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  removing  or 
rendering  Inoperative  any  device  or  element 
of  design  InstaUed  In  compliance  with  regu- 
lations under  this  title  In  or  on  a  motor 
vehicle  (Including  any  engine  attached 
thereto)  which  is  registered  outside  of  any 
area  designated  under  section  203(d)  (3)  (B) , 
and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  may  not  promul- 
gate any  Implementation  plan  which  con- 
tains a  provision  prohibited  by  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)." 

(c)  Willful  and  deliberate  violation  of  sec- 
tion 203(d)  (1)(A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  amend- 
ment, shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment up  to  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Motor  vehicles  registered  in  areas  other 
than  those  designated  In  pan^^rapb  (3)  (B) 
herein  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  this 
amendment  shaU  not  be  required  to  be  retro- 
fitted with  emissions  control  devices  nor  to 
comply  with  emissions  control  standards  or 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  1857f )  as  amended. 

(e)  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  passage. 

Mr.  WYMAN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  sis  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  Is  the 
same  amendment  to  which  a  point  of 
order  was  made  a  little  earlier,  but  with- 
out the  sanctions  that  were  specified  in 
the  original  amendment  in  the  interest 
of  compelling  State  cooperation. 

I  have  caused  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Record  which  is  beneath  the  seat  of 
each  of  the  Members  at  page  E2648,  a 
fact  sheet  on  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses, with  relation  to  objections  that 
may  be  made  to  it,  some  of  which  are 
more  hysterical  than  real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
essentially  remove  the  requirement  of 
emission  controls  on  automobiles  regis- 
tered to  residents  of  the  white  areas 
sho^^Ti  on  this  map  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  most  of  the  Nation.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  the  geograph- 
ical limits  of  the  red  areas,  and  to  go 
outside  of  those  red  areas  in  the  instance 
of  residents  who  hve  where  most  of  their 
driving  is  done  within  the  red  area.  All 
persons  who  reside  in  those  areas  would 
continue  to  be  required  to  have  automo- 
biles equipped  with  emissions  controls. 

What  would  this  mean  in  terms  of 
hard  dollars  and  cents?  It  would  mean 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  all  au- 
tomobiles in  this  country  manufactured 
in  the  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977— be- 
cause this  amendment  continues  until 
September  1977 — would  not  have  to  have 
emissions  controls.  It  would  save  billions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  effective  almost 
immediately  and  hundreds  of  millions  in 
new  car  costs. 

It  would  also  empower  the  automobile 
dealers  of  this  country  to  modify  auto- 
mobiles in  inventory,  or  that  are  sold  or 
belong  to  residents  of  the  white,  un- 
controlled areas,  to  Increase  their  gaso- 
line mileage. 

You  may  hear  here  today  that  If  you 
tamper  with  a  1973  or  1974  model,  it  is 
likely  to  Increase  its  fuel  consumption. 
There  is  a  $10,000  fine  imder  the  exist- 
ing law  on  a  dealer  who  tries  to  do  this. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  have  it  done  on  a 
new  car  or  done  then  knowledgeably  it 
should  be  done  by  a  dealer  who  has  the 
equipment  and  who  has  the  necessary 
handbooks  and  guidelines  to  follow  from 
his  manufacturer.  America's  dealers 
want  to  be  Eillowed  to  do  this  in  the  cause 
of  solving  the  energy  cri.?ls  before  us, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  gasoline,  as 
well  as  the  sticker  mileage  improvement 
involved. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  we  had  better  do  this 
today  because  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen, and  an  oil  embargo  should  go  into 
effect  again,  and  the  people  start  queing 
up  in  gasoline  lines  in  America,  those 
who  vote  against  doing  this  now.  today, 
are  going  to  take  the  rap.  and  they  are 
going  to  deserve  the  rap  in  the  public's 
mind  because  they  will  be  responsible 
for  a  gas  shortage  that  can  be  avoided 
In  America  if  we  take  off  the  emission 
controls  on  cars  where  there  Is  no  earth- 
ly need  for  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  has  continued  to  say  that  there 
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are  6(5  cities  and  places  outside  of  this 
area  on  the  map  with  a  pollution  prob- 
lem from  automobile  emissions.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  problem  is  not  that  big.  This 
is  not  to  urge  Members  to  think  that  all 
of  what  comes  out  of  the  tailpipe  of  a  car 
is  pure  and  clean,  because  it  is  not.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  automotive  Industry 
in  America  is  trying  to  improve  engines 
so  as  to  maximize  gas  mileage  and  re- 
duce emissions.  But  there  Is  no  such 
health-related  problem  of  any  signifi- 
cant proportions  In  America  in  the  white 
areas,  and  there  is  no  earthly  justifica- 
tion, my  friends,  for  requiring  cars  to 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars  more,  and  have 
a  fuel  penalty  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  admits  Is  at 
least  1  gallon  In  every  10  an  the  aver- 
age across  the  country  to  people  in  this 
country  who  are  residents  of  areas  with 
no  actual  automobile  emissiwis  related 
air  pollution. 

This  sheet  which  Is  before  the  Mem- 
bers In  the  Congressional  Record 
points  out  certain  facts  about  thia 
amendment.  I  hope  I  have  made  them 
clear.  I  think  the  Members  are  familiar 
with  this  amerdment.  Members  should 
also  luderstand  that  the  automotive  In- 
dustry can  live  with  this  amendment, 
and  with  the  two-car  policy,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  meaningful  burden  upon  the 
automobile  industry.  But  the  Indiistry 
has  got  to  have  the  answer  before  It  goes 
into  production  for  the  1975  models,  and 
therefore  we  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
go  through  all  of  this  again.  The  House 
has  twice  turned  down  this  amendment, 
even  at  a  time  when  all  of  us  were  under 
very  heavy  emotional  pressures,  when 
there  were  lines  before  the  filling  sta- 
tions. I  think  the  House  then  made  an 
Intelligent  judgment  that  we  must  strive 
for  our  continued  effort  to  clean  up  the 
air  In  this  country,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us  strikes  a  proper 
balance  between  energy  needs  and  clean 
air. 

Let  me  Just  give  the  Members  a  fact  or 
two,  and  then  I  will  conclude  quickly. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement.  He  is 
looking  at  this  matter  very  carefully.  As 
he  has  jwinted  out.  the  House  has  twice 
looked  at  this  matter  and  rejected  this 
Idea.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  well  In- 
tentloned  in  offering  this  amendment, 
but  I  hope  that  the  House  will  again  act 
wisely. 

As  you  recall,  the  House  defeated  this 
proposal  by  a  record  vote  of  210  to  180. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
again  move  to  defeat  this  proposal. 

The  arguments  on  this  matter  have  not 
changed  since  December.  As  I  mentioned 
then,  Russell  Train,  appearing  before  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  the  En- 
vironment, presented  clear  evidence  that. 


in  EPA  tests,  when  emissions  control  de- 
vices were  removed  from  small  automo- 
biles, it  caused  an  Increase  in  fuel  con- 
sumption— not  a  savings,  as  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  would  have  one 
believe — and  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  removal  of  the  devices  may 
well  have  a  similar  effect  on  larger  cars. 
Additional  solid  evidence,  which  argues 
strongly  against  the  kind  of  "two-car" 
emissions  standards  which  would  be  set 
up  under  this  amendment,  is  presented  in 
a  report  issued  by  the  Aerospace  Corp.  in 
April  1973.  Aerospace,  tmder  contract  by 
EPA  to  study  this  very  type  of  proposal, 
stated  that  even  the  auto  industry  was 
opposed  to  this  type  of  system.  Aerospace 
reported  on  numerous  problems  such  a 
system  would  cause.  They  range  from  Its 
effects  on  sdr  quality  to  the  problems  it 
would   create   for   auto   manufacturers, 
parts  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
mechanics.  The  problems  under  such  a 
system    would    tie    enormous — and    the 
benefits  nonexistent.  In  light  of  these 
facts,  I  must  urge  very  strongly  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  assurance  that  It  would  save 
fuel.  Indeed,  all  Indications  are  to  the 
contrary.  If  we  wish  to  save  fuel,  we 
should  press  ahead  with  timely  Imple- 
mentation of  the  full  emissions  stand- 
ards, which  tests  Indicate  will  restilt  in 
fuel  savings  of  10  percent  and  more.  TTils 
figure,  Incldently,  was  reached  by  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  has  been  substantiated 
by  further  EPA  testing. 

If  we  accept  this  proposal,  there  is  the 
absolute  certainty  that  air  quality — 
and,  therefore,  the  public  health— will 
suffer  greatly.  Administration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  would  be  a  true 
nightmare.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  agree  with  what  he 
has  said.  It  would  be  really  a  tremendous 
step  backward  to  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  Itself 
would  oppose  this  amendment.  It  Is  op- 
posed by  EPA  and  by  the  White  House. 
All  of  the  major  automobile  companies 
do  not  support  this  amendment.  Ford 
and  General  Motors  representatives  have 
both  opposed  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  White  House  opposes  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  chal- 
lenge that  statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  can  look  at 
the  record. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  U  the  genUeman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
my  amendment  was  never  before  his 
committee,  nor  was  I  granted  a  hearing 
before  his  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  have  assured  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  that  he 
could  come  before  the  committee  in  June 
with  his  idea. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Administrator  of  EPA,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  opposed 
this  bill.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  opposed  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Sawhlll  oppKJsed  the  bill  and  stated  It  was 
not  necessary;  It  was  undesirable;  and 
said  It  would  probably  not  save  any  gas. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  so  that  they  do 
not  support  it.  Furthermore,  another 
reason  for  opposing  this  amendment  now 
is  that  the  automobile  companies  are 
ready  to  move  to  clean  up  the  air.  The 
initial  tests,  I  think  the  House  would 
like  to  know — and  this  Is  fairly  import- 
ant— show  that  on  the  1975  model  in  the 
4,500-pound  class  there  has  been  nearly 
a  26  percent  Improvement  over  1973 
and  1974  models  and,  slmilarlly,  another 
car  in  the  5,500-poimd  class  has  shown 
better  than  26  percent  increase  In  mile- 
age. 

Now  to  prevent  them  from  going  ahead 
and  taking  these  steps  as  called  for  by 
the  law,  which  will — In  1975 — increase 
mileage  and  at  the  same  time  will  help 
clean  up  the  air,  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemEui  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, now  the  Director,  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  had  to  say.  He  said,  re- 
ferring to  removal  of  emissions  control 
devices  from  1970  to  1974  cars,  If  made 
by  competent  mechanics,  and  in  most 
instances  they  will  not  be.  it  could  theo- 
retically result  in  a  4-percent  fuel  econ- 
omy improvement  for  those  model  years. 
He  went  on  to  say,  and  I  am  now  quoting 
directly: 

However,  exba\ist  emissions  do  not  increase 
as  englaes  axe  retuned  for  better  fuel  econ- 
omy and  overall  hydrocarbon  emissions  would 
Increase  one-sixth,  18  percent,  and  carbon 
monoxide  by  one-quarter.  25  percent.  This 
may  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  better 
fuel  economy,  and  I  think  It  Is. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Miy  I  say  this  In  trying  to  wind  this 
up. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready had  his  time,  as  I  recall,  so  let  me 
say  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
WM  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  we  have  just  so  much  clean  air  in  this 
great  old  world  of  ours.  We  know  what 
has  been  happening.  This  Congress  has 
made  the  judgment  to  help  clean  up  the 
air.  Now  to  take  a  step  backward  at  this 
time  when  the  automobile  companies  are 
perfecting  and  Improving  the  mileage 
and  when  the  energy  situation  has  eased 
simply  does  not  make  sense. 

We  caiuiot  stop  now  In  continuing  our 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  air,  particularly 
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when  we  are  almost  over  this  business  of 
the  fuel  penalty  in  our  cars.  The  tests  on 
1976  automobiles  are  bringing  in  their 
first  steps  up  to  a  25 -percent  increase  in 
gasoline  mileage,  and  to  do  as  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  at  this  time  would  build 
In  the  very  worst  penalty. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  if  any 
such  amendment  were  adopted  it  would 
create  all  types  of  enforcement  problems, 
and  it  would  create  havoc  among  the 
dealers  who  are  in  areas  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  full  of  air  pollution,  and  it 
would  create  problems  for  the  State  au- 
thorities in  trying  to  enforce  motor  ve- 
hicle laws. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman)  .  I  know  he  offers  the 
amendment  in  the  best  of  good  faith 
and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  sincere  in  the 
thought  that  it  would  be  helpful  In  the 
problem  we  face  with  regard  to  energy. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
map  submitted  by  Mr.  Wyman  does  not 
reflect  the  areas  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendment  but  rather  indicates 
only  the  areas  where  the  worst  of  the  air 
pollution  happens  to  exist  in  the  country. 

In  real  point  of  fact  the  best  argu- 
ments against  the  Wyman  amendment, 
which  I  am  satisfied  my  good  friend  does 
offer  in  the  best  of  good  faith,  were  sub- 
mitted to  me  in  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  which  is  a 
national  organization  of  realtors  who 
sent  a  commiuiication  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Let  me  read  some  parts  of  this 
communication. 
The  portion  reads  as  follows: 

National  Rkaltt  Commttteb,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  23,1974 
Hon.  JoBN  D.  DrNcaxL, 

Boiise    of   RepresentaUvea,    Rayhurn   House 
Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Congeessman  DmoEix:  The  National 
Bealty  C!ommltto«,  Inc.  thought  that  the  en- 
ojoaed  letter  from  Al   Walsh,   President,   to 
Chairman  Barley  O.  Staggers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Indicating  the  problems  that  passage 
of  the  Wyman  proposal   (HH.  13120)   would 
cr»te  for  new  real   estate  development  In 
your  District  would  be  of  considerable  In- 
terest to  you.  Please  let  us  know  If  we  can 
IM  of  any  assistance. 
Stncertly, 

Jaicxb  a.  Sharp, 

Staff  Counsel. 
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express  the  NRC's  views  on  HH.  13120,  the 
Wyman  Amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970.  However,  the  NRC  believes  that  It  Is 
important  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  of  the  Congress,  the  stag- 
gering implications  of  the  Wyman  Amend- 
ment for  the  future  growth  of  the  Uulted 
States,  and  for  land  use  and  development  In 
particular.  Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest the  Committee  to  accept  this  letter  as 
the  testimony  of  the  NRC  and  to  incorporate 
these  remarks  into  the  hearing  record  com- 
piled by  the  Committee. 

The  NBC  is  a  business  league  of  several 
hundred  organizations  Involved,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  real  estate  industry 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  real 
estate  owners,  investors,  developers,  and  re- 
lated organizations  and  Institutions.  The 
NKC  supports  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  nation's  air 
resources  without  imposing  disproportionate 
economic  or  social  disruption  upon  any  sector 
of  our  economy. 

As  set  forth  In  detail  below,  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  Wyman  Amendment  will  be 
substantially  to  Increase  air  pollution  from 
vehicular  emissions  In  virtually  every  popu- 
lated region  in  the  United  8tat«s.  However, 
the  ambient  air  standards  adopted  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  must  still 
be  reached  by  1975.  or,  where  an  extension 
has  been  granted,  by  1977.  Particularly  in 
urban  areas,  the  increased  pollutant  emis- 
sions per  vehlcvUar  mile  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  Wyman  Amendment 
win  require  reducing  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
This,  in  turn,  will  require  more  stringent 
transportation  control  plans  and  indirect 
source  regulations  than  are  currently  pro- 
posed, thus  imposing  additional  widespread 
limitations  on  otherwise  desirable  growth 
and  development.  Thus,  construction  proj- 
ects which  pump  billions  of  dollars  Into  the 
nation's  economy  and  provide  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  hindered,  delayed,  or  rendered 
impossible  solely  because  the  Wyman  Amend- 
ment allows  dirtier  automobiles,  and  even 
though  these  projects  can  be  carried  out  in 
fiill  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
now  in  effect.* 

As  a  result,  the  NRC  believes  that  the 
Wyman  Amendment  Is  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  national  commitment  to  protecting,' 
and  promoting  air  quality,  but  will  cause 
serious  economic  harm  in  virtually  every 
congressional  district  by  unnecessarllv  ham'- 
perlng  desirable  development.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  NRC  Is  strongly  opposed  to  HR 
13120. 

Administrator  Train  has  testified  that  the 
Wyman  Amendment  will  cause  the  priman,- 
standards  for  one  or  more  pollutant.?  to  be 
exceeded  in  66  cities  and  regions  throughout 
the  United  States.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  HJa.  13834  (April  21,  1974).  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  Wyman  Amendment  will  be 
nationwide.  Most  heavily  Impacted  will  be 
the  63  major  mban  areas  In  which  trans - 
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Hon.  Haklxt  O.  Staoobw. 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
ond  roreign  Commeroe,  Raptnim  Bouse 
ogioe  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D«A«  Ghairicak  Staookm:   I  regret  that. 
<ra«  to  th«  OommlttM's  full  Mhaduto  this 
jyt  wtek.  a  repr«aentatlTe  of  the  Nattonal 
XMlty  OonualttM.  Inc.  ("NHO")  wm  not  able 
CO  appear  In  person  before  the  Committee  to 


•Furthermore,  as  materials  submitted  by 
others  to  this  Committee  indicate,  there  Is 
substantial  doubt  that  the  Wyman  Amend- 
ment will  result  in  significant  fuel  savings, 
or  Indeed.  In  any  fuel  savings  at  all.  Thus, 
while  the  Amendment's  supporters  have  sug- 
gested that  fuel  savings  of  up  to  17  to  20  per- 
cent could  result  from  disconnection  of  ve- 
hicular pollution  control  devices,  the  EPA 
has  concluded  that  It  is  probable  that  no 
fuel  savings  and  perhaps  even  a  slight  fuel 
loss  wm  reB\Ut  from  the  Wyman  Amend- 
ment. Compare  remarks  ot  Representative 
Wyman,  119  Cong.  Bee.  HIH73  (Dec.  12. 1973) 
with  Office  o*  Mobile  Bouroe  Air  Pollution 
Control.  KPA.  A  Study  of  Fuel  Soonocay 
Changes  Resulting  from  Tampering  with 
Emission  Controls  (January,  1974). 


portatlon  plans  have  either  been  promul- 
gated, are  currently  proposed  as  necessary 
to  attain  the  national  ambient  air  standards, 
or  wUl  be  necessary  to  attain  the  national 
standards  in  light  of  the  effects  of  the  Wy- 
man Amendment,  but  In  which  the  Wyman 
Amendment  prohibits  the  enforcement  of 
vehicular  emission  controls.  These  impact-ed 
urban  areas  include  virtually  every  major 
city  in  the  United  States  except  for  those  in 
California  and  much  of  the  Washington- 
Boston  corridor,  as  well  as  Chicago  and 
Phoenix-Tucson,  which  are  exempted  from 
the  Wyman  Amendment. 

In  order  to  indicate  with  some  specificity 
just  how  pronounced  the  effects  of  the  Wy- 
man Amendment  would  be,  the  NRC  retained 
Jay  E.  Norco,  of  Environmental  Technology 
Assessment,  Inc.  ("ETA").  Oak  Brook,  rai- 
nols,  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
pollution  control  planning  and  assessment, 
to  analyze  the  potential  Increase  of  vehicular 
pollutants  which  could  result  from  passace 
of  the  Amendment,  and  the  Impact  of  any 
such  Increase  upon  the  EPA's  indirect  scurce 
regulations  and  transportation  plans.  In  view 
of  the  short  time  available  to  Mr.  Norco  and 
his  associates  due  to  the  constraints  Involved 
in  the  preparation  of  this  testlmonv,  tlie 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter,  ar'd  the 
Incompleteness  of  available  data,  the  .Ig- 
ures  set  out  belov  cannot  be  regarded  a.;  de- 
finitive, nor  are  they  Intended  to  be  so  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  following  data  do 
present  a  reasonably  reliable  picture  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Impact  which  can  be  e.x- 
pected  in  the  event  the  Wyman  Amendn.ent 
is  adopted. 

Table    I    demonstrates    that    hydrocarbon 
emissions    from    vehicles    will    be    approxi- 
mately   one    and    one-third    or    two    t;mes 
higher  In  1975,  and  one  and  three-uuarters 
to  three  times  higher  In  1977.  if  the  Wvman 
Amendment  Is  adopted  than  If  it  3  not  de- 
pending upon  whether  all  or  oalv  some  of 
the    external   poUutlon    control   devices    are 
disconnected    or    not    Uistailed    as    original 
equipment.   SimUarly,   Table   II    shows   car- 
bon mono.xlde  emissions  one  and  two-thirds 
to  more  than  two  times  higher  in  H<75,  and 
two  to  three  times  higher  In  1977,  with  the 
WjTnan  Amendment  than  without  It.  under 
the  same  cU-cumstances.  Furthermore,  these 
figures   assume   that  the   number   of   auto- 
mobiles   In   service   wUl   not   increase   from 
1972,    the    base    year    used    bv    ETA    in    its 
calculations,  to  1975  or  1977;  that  no  crank- 
case  or  e\apcratlve  devices  are  disconnected 
cr  not  In-'talled  as  orl^jnial  equipment  as  a 
result  of  the  Wyman  Aniend:ner.t:  and  that 
all  eligible  automobiles  are  decontrolled.  In- 
sofar as  the  automobile  population  Increases, 
or  crankcase  or  evaporative  devices  are  elim- 
inated, the  pollutants  caused  by  the  Wyman 
Amendment  wUl  Increase  over  the  foregoing 
figures.   Insofar  as   not   all   eligible   vehicles 
are  decontrolled,   such    pollutants   wlU   de- 
crease. 

TABLE  I  -EFFECT  OF  WYMAN  AMENDMENT  ON 
HYDROCARBON  EMISSIONS 

(In  percent] 


Baseline  W«man  Wyman 

(und«r  pres-      amendment.        amendment 

ent  act)  case  I '  case  1 1  a 


1975. 
1977. 


100 
100 


204 
289 


133 
173 


,»lhff  ?  J  .J^fir  ."*•'  ,*•  '«*'''•  population  size  remains 
stable  and  that  all  external  control  devices  (not  indudinf  erank- 
"'•..•'If  •VPO'ffr*  controls)  are  reversible  and  (tacontrolled 
on  all  vehicles  eligible  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amend- 

'  '^  "  •*  '»•*<'  "PO"  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  veKidt 
poprtatton  sue  remains  stable  and  that  some,  but  not  a4i  e«. 
"  .  control  devices  (not  inttwUnt  tnnkcase  and  •vaporative 
nntrols)  ara  reversible  and  dscootrolled  on  all  veiiiclM  iNiiMa 
lor  d«»ntrol  under  the  Wyman  amendment      ^^ 
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lABlE   II -EFFECT  OF  WYMAN   AMENDMENT  ON   CO 
EMISSIONS 

(In  percenti 


Baseline 

(under  prev 

entact) 

Wyman 

amendment, 

rav)i> 

Wyman 

amendment, 

case  II  > 

1975 

197; 

100 
100 

215 

292 

167 
209 

>  Case  I  assumes  that  the  vehicle  population  size  remains 
stable  and  that  all  external  control  devices  (not  including  crank- 
case  and  evaporative  controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled 
on  all  vehicles  elipble  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment. ^    , 

'  Case  1 1  IS  based  upon  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  vehicle 
population  Size  remains  stable  and  that  some,  but  not  all,  etiernal 
control  devices  (not  including  ciankcasa  and  evaporative 
controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled  on  all  vehicles  eligible 
for  deoontrol  under  the  Wyman  amendment 

Tablee  HIA  and  tttr  set  forth  tba  Impact 
In  1075  and  1977,  based  upon  the  same  as- 
sumptions as  to  disconnection  of  control  de- 
vices discussed  above,  of  the  dramatic  In- 
creases In  vehicular  emissions  resulting  from 
the  Wyman  Amendment  upon  the  EPA's  In- 
direct source  regulations.  For  example,  the 
present  proposed  Indirect  source  regulations 
provide  that  no  parltlng  facility  of  1.000 
spaces  or  more  may  be  constructed  in  any 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
("SMSA")  without  an  EPA  construction  per- 
mit, and  that  where  the  facility  will  attract 
vehicle  traffic  so  as  to  Impact  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  such  a  permit  will  be 
denied.  To  achieve  the  same  air  quality 
levels  in  the  event  that  the  Wyman  Amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  KPA  will  have  to  lower 
Its  control  of  construction  permits  In  1975  to 
SMSA  lota  with  464  to  593  spaces  and  to 
SMSA  lots  with  343  to  478  spaces  In  1077. 

In  other  wortls,  the  amount  of  poUutanta 
emitted  from  vehicles  using  a  1,000  vehicle 
lot  under  the  Act's  present  standards  could 
result  from  a  lot  half  that  size  in  1975  and 
one- third  that  size  In  1977  under  the  Wyman 
Amendment.  ThU,  of  course,  means,  that  If 
a  1,000  vehicle  lot  Is  the  maximum  that  can 
be  constructed  under  the  present  Act.  should 
the  Wyman  Amendment  become  law  the  per- 
missible development  on  the  same  property 
would  be  only  half  as  large  In  1075  and  one- 
third  as  large  In  1077.  As  Tablee  IHA  and 
rUB  demonstrate,  the  same  parameters  hold 
true  for  every  highway  project  and  develop- 
ment with  a  parking  lot.  Thus,  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Wyman  bill  on  land  use  &v.d.  de- 
velopment In  the  United  States  are  truly 
staggering. 

TABLE     IIIA-  EFFECT     OF    WYMAN    AMENDMENT     UPON 
INDIRECT  SOURCE  REGULATIONS,  1975 


Baseline 

(currenl 

(Tiin:mum 

sue  tor 

control) 


Fquivslent 

minimum 

control 

size  Wyman 

amendment 

,  case  I  > 


Equivalent 

minimum 

contiol 

Si2e  Wyman 

amendment 

case  II  > 


Parking  lot  coi'stiuc- 

lion      in      SMSAS 

(iiumbei  :■' -.D'CP').  1.000  464  599 

Piihng  lot  con'tiuc- 

lion  oulsi'.e  SMSAS 

!:iutr.he'  ol  ?p»ce5).  2,000  928  1.198 

Parking  lot  modifica- 

Uon      m      SMSAS 

(nu  nhe'  ol  <p'ces).  bOO  232  299 

Paiki  -i    '}'.  iT-i'ifica- 

tinii  i>y'ri  ••■  'jMSAS 

1  number  ■'  spaces).  1,000  464  MS 

High**V  C'-,n-,''uction 

(vehic-ispi'.  ;i-iy).  .  20,000  9,282  11,978 

Highway  if'idilication 

Tvehicle'-perday)    .         10,000  4,641  5,989 


1  Case  I  aisunn>i  that  the  vehicle  oopulation  sue  remains 
stable  and  thai  ail  eiteinM  umtrol  devices  'not  indudinf  era  k- 
case  and  evaporative  conirots)  are  reversible  and  decontrolle  1 
on  all  vetucles  eligit>le  lor  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  Anend- 
■eoL 


'  Case  II  is  b.ised  upon  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  vehicle 
population  sue  remains  stable  and  that  some,  but  not  all, 
external  control  devices  (not  including  crankcase  and  evapora- 
tive controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled  on  all  vehicles 
■llgible  for  decontrol  unler  the  Wyman  Amendment. 

TABLE  IIIB.— EFFECT  OF  WYMAN  AMENDMENT  UPON   IN- 
DIRECT SOURCE  REGULATIONS,  1977 


Equivalent 

Equivalent 

Baseline 

minimum 

minimum 

(current 

control 

control 

minimum 

size  Wyman 

size  Wyman 

size  tor 

amendment 

amendment 

control) 

c«e  1  ' 

case  II  « 

Parking  lot  construc- 

tion     in     SMSAS 

(number  o(  spaces). 

1,000 

343 

478 

Parking  lot  construc- 

tion outside  SMSAS 

(number  of  spaces). 

2,000 

686 

955 

Parking  lot  modifica- 

tion     in      SMSAS 

(number  of  spaces). 

500 

171 

239 

Parking  lot  modihca- 

tion  outside  SMSAS 

(number  of  spaces) 

1,000 

343 

478 

Highway  construction 

(vehicles  per  day)... 

20,000 

6,855 

9,551 

Highway  modification 

(vehicles per  day)... 

10. 000 

3,425 

4,776 

>  Case  I  assumes  that  the  vehicle  population  size  remains 
stable  and  that  all  external  control  devices(not  including  crank- 
caia  and  evaporative  controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled 
on  all  vehicles  eligible  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment ^       ^    , 

■  Case  II  IS  based  upon  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  vehicle 
population  size  remains  stable  and  that  soma,  but  not  all,  ex- 
ternal control  devices  (not  including  crankcase  and  evaporative 
controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled  on  all  vehicles  eligible 
for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  Amendment. 

The  Wyman  Amendment  will  have  a  simi- 
lar or  perhaps  even  greater  Impact  upon 
transportation  plans  In  those  areas  In  which 
emission  control  devices  will  not  be  required. 
In  view  of  the  limited  time  available  for  the 
preparation  of  this  testimony,  EPA  personnel 
were  not  able  to  examine  each  of  the  pro- 
posed or  promulgated  transportation  plans. 
Instead,  EPA  analyzed  the  plan  for  Denver, 
Colorado,  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  November  7,  1973,  38  Fed.  Reg.  30818,  and 
the  Impact  of  the  Wyman  Amendment  upon 
that  plan.  Denver  was  chosen  for  examina- 
tion because  lu  situation  Is  neither  extreme 
nor  atypical  and  because  the  Denever  data 
were  relatively  easily  available.  While  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above,  this  analysis  Is  In  no 
way  Intended  as  definitive,  we  believe  It  does 
■et  forth  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  nature 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Wyman  Amendment, 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
Denver  plan  are  set  forth  In  Tables  IV  and  V. 
They  show  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Wyman  Amendment,  It  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  1075  eight-hour  carbon 
monoxide  reading  will  be  between  38.1  and 
38.4  parts  per  million  and  the  one-hour 
oxldent  reading  will  be  .17  to  .10  parts  per 
million.'  In  order  to  Improve  the  air  quality 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidants  to 
those  envisaged  for  1076  under  the  present 
Act.  a  reduction  of  75%  to  76%  In  vehicle 
miles  traveled  Is  necessary  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  a  63%  to  68%  reduction  is  neces- 
sary for  oxldents.'  These  reductions  are  in 
addition  to  the  bus  and  carpool  lanes,  park- 
ing construction  limitations,  on-street  park- 
ing limits,  and  mass  transit  Improvements 
proposed  under  the  present  Denver  transjKjr- 
tatlon  plan.  Such  a  reduction  In  vehicle  miles 
traveled  could  only  come  through  a  very 
stringent  gas  rationing  system,  with  all  Its 
social  and  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships. 


>Th6M  calculations  assume  that  present 
emissions  are  divided  half  and  half  between 
statlon)U7  and  mobile  sources  In  Denver,  as 
Is  the  average  nationwide. 

*  These  calculations  assume  that  all  necee- 
•ary  reductions  will  be  borne  by  mobile 
sources. 


TABLE  IV.-EFFECT  OF  WYMAN  AMENDMENT  ON  DENVER 
TRANSPORTATION  PUN-CARBON  MONOXIDE  ' 


Wyman 
amend- 
ment 
c<s«l> 

Wyman 
amend- 
ment 
cast  II  > 

Carbon  monoxide  8  hr  reading  197S 
(parts  per  million)       

38.4 

76.0 
39.3 

77.0 

36.1 

Carbon   monoxide  additional  VMT 
reduction  over  currant  ptarv— 1975 
(percent) 

Carbon  monoiide  8  hr  reading  1977 
(parts  per  million) 

75.0 
35.1 

Carbon  monoxide  additional  VMT 
reduction  over  current  plan— 1977 
(percent) 

74.0 

I  Denver  calculations  include  correction  for  high  altitude. 

•  Case  I  assumes  that  the  vehicle  population  size  remains 
stable  and  that  all  external  control  devices  (not  including  crank- 
case and  evaporative  controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled  on 
all  vehicles  eligible  tor  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amendment 

•  Case  II  Is  based  upon  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  ve- 
hicle population  size  remains  stable  and  that  some,  but  not  all, 
external  control  devices  (not  including  crankcase  and  evapora- 
tive controls)  are  reveraible  and  decontrolled  on  all  vehicles 
eligible  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amendment 


TABLE  V. 


-EFFECT  OF  WYMAN  AMENDMENT  ON   DENVER 
TRANSPORTATION  PLAN-OXIDENT' 


Wyman 

amendment, 

case  I' 


Wyman 

amendment, 

case  II  > 


Oxident  1  hr  reading  1975  (parts 

per  million) 

Oxidant  additional  VMT  reduc'lon 

over  current  plan— 1975  (percent). 
Oxident  Ihr  reading  1977 (parts  per 

million) 

Oxident  additional  VMT  reduction 

over  current  plan— 1977  (percenO- 


0.19 

0.17 

58 

53 

0.15 

0.12 

47 

33 

I  Denver  calculations  include  correction  for  high  altitude. 

>  Case  I  assumes  that  the  vehicle  population  size  remains 
stable  and  that  all  external  control  devices  (not  including 
crankcase  and  evaporative  controls)  are  reversible  and  decon- 
trolled on  all  vehicles  eligible  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman 
amendment  . .  , 

>  Case  II  is  based  upon  EPA  data  and  assumes  that  the  vehicle 
population  size  remains  stable  and  that  some,  but  not  all, 
external  control  devices  (not  including  crankcase  and  evapora- 
tive controls)  are  reversible  and  decontrolled  on  all  vehKlat 
eligible  for  decontrol  under  the  Wyman  amendment 

Furthermore,  the  situation  Is  even  more 
sertous  for  1977  because  the  similar  percent- 
age reductions  must  occur  In  addition  to 
t.he  requirements  proposed  under  the  present 
Act — which  already  include  some  gas  ration- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  discussion  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  adoption  of  the  Wyman 
Amendment  must  either  lead  to  the  whole- 
sale abandonment  of  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  or  to  severe  limitations  on 
growth  imposed  by  Indirect  source  regula- 
tions and  transportation  plans.  The  former 
alternative  will  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  pursuit  of  air  quality  and  the  protection 
of  our  environment  and  the  latter  will  cause 
tremendous  economic  hardship  In  almost 
every  congressional  district  as  development 
projects  are  delayed  or  cancelled  and  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  lost.  The  NRC  considers  both 
of  these  alternatives  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Fortunately,  both  of  these  alternatives  can 
be  a%olded  by  the  rejection  of  the  Wyman 
Amendment.  The  NRC  believes  that  this 
Committee,  and  the  Congress,  should  pre- 
serve the  commitment  to  protecting  both 
the  nation's  air  quality  and  Its  ecohomy. 
Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Wyman  Amendment  be  rejected. 

Toun  truly. 

ALBXKT  A.  Walsh, 

PreHdent. 

What  thl8  says  Is  that  Wyman  ameod- 
ment  Is  going  to  cause  impact  In  other 
areas  which  may  not  presently  be  avail- 
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able  to  view.  This  Is  the  kind  of  matter 
which  requires  careful  consideration,  be- 
cause while  we  might  be  able  to  allow 
people  through  backyard  mechanics  or 
Otherwise  to  take  off  air  abatement  de- 
vices, it  follows  that  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment Is  going  to  affect  automobiles  which 
are  going  to  be  moving  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  coimtry. 

It  furthermore  follows,  and  very 
regretfully  I  say,  that  not  only  will  this 
have  an  effect,  but  It  will  result  in  fur- 
ther restrictions,  limitations,  and  reduc- 
tions in  other  economic  activities  which 
will  be  required  to  make  the  now-fixed 
statutory  standards  required  by  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  for  a  question.  A  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  the  discussion  preceding 
this  the  gentleman  mentioned  that  some- 
one from  EPA  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  Wyman  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Train. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  Mr.  Russell 
Train. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  would  remind  the 
body  that  this  is  the  same  gentleman  that 
established  a  set  of  regulations  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  that  were  so  ridicu- 
lous, they  wanted  to  shut  the  city  down. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  was  not  Mr.  Train, 
That  was  Mr.  Train's  predecessor. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  we  want  to  see  ad- 
ditional burdens  imposed  on  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  other  major  cities  ampli- 
fied and  made  more  difficult,  then  vote 
for  the  Wyman  amendment.  That  is  the 
way  to  get  It. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Wyman 
amendment.  I  believe  if  this  House  is 
responsive  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  certainly  to  the  car-buying  public  of 
this  Nation.  It  behooves  us  to  accept  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  sick  and  tired  of  hav- 
ing their  lives  controlled  in  aU  these 
ways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NEUBEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Wyman 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Tatlor)  for  his  un- 
finished statement. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
ientleman.  As  I  was  saying.  I  believe  the 
car-buying  public  of  this  NaUon,  which 
to  so  Important  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  has  shown  their  resentment  to 
these  octane  octopuses  being  forced  upon 
toem  and  the  gas  guzzlers  they  must  buy, 
by  their  resistance  in  the  showrooms  in 
wis  country.  Certainly  It  has  been  made 
crystal  clear  in  the  plants  that  have  been 
uosed  down.  In  the  employees  that  have 
Been  laid  off  In  our  assembly  plants,  be- 
cause of  buyer  resistance  to  automobiles 
M  they  are  being  equipped  In  the  Nation 
today  with  so-called  emission  controls. 
I  think  the  people  of  this  country,  and 


certainly  the  ones  that  I  come  in  contact 
with  in  my  district,  do  resent  this.  I  am 
an  automobile  dealer  and  I  can  say  first- 
hand there  is  a  great  resistance  in  the 
people  who  come  into  the  showrooms  to 
buy  automobiles  that  ordinarily  would 
buy  and  trade  automobiles.  They  are  not 
trading,  because  they  have  a  1970  or  1971 
model  that  gives  them  good  gas  mileage. 
In  the  interest  of  saving  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  motoring  public,  precious 
gasoline,  and  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
automobile  industry,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  served  on  the 
conference  committee  on  the  original 
bill,  and  at  that  time  I  argued  with  one 
of  our  members  on  the  other  side  that 
the  standards  that  we  were  demanding 
could  not  be  reached  in  the  time  frame 
allotted  in  the  legislation.  So,  this  Con- 
gress really  crowded  the  industry  at  a 
time  when  we  should  have  given  more 
time  for  engineering  and  research  to  do 
a  better  job. 

In  order  to  try  to  meet  the  standards 
that  we  set  up,  some  of  the  gadgetry  that 
we  talk  about  was  put  on  automobiles. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  change 
can  be  made  by  a  mechanic.  It  cannot  be 
made,  because  some  of  the  construction 
of  the  engine  is  such  that  even  if 
the  catalytic  converter  was  taken  off,  we 
would  still  have  our  mileage  problem  with 
us  in  the  same  automobile.  We  find  this, 
that  by  research,  the  catalytic  converter 
has  been  improved.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, a  26-percent  increase  in  mile- 
age can  be  expected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  criticize 
some  of  the  environmentalists  for  de- 
manding things  that  are  unattainable, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  certainly  we  must 
compliment  those  who  are  concerned 
about  our  environment.  We  want  to  ap- 
plaud what  they  have  tried  to  do  and 
the  goals  they  have  set. 

However,  I  think  sometimes  their  de- 
mands have  been  too  great.  I  believe  we 
can  work  these  things  out.  Certainly,  we 
do  not  want  to  go  backward.  If  we  do 
have  an  automobile  now  that  has  the 
mileage  potential,  and  if  we  do  admit  we 
are  improving  the  environment,  in  my 
judgment  we  should  not  back  down,  as 
has  been  pointed  out. 

The  administration  of  such  a  piece  of 
legislation,  containing  the  Wyman  lan- 
guage, in  my  judgment,  would  be  diffi- 
cult where  we  have  one  area  up  a  road 
with  it  on  and  another  area  with  it  off. 
How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  en- 
force a  situation  like  that  where  we  have 
66  cities  Involved?  Miami,  Fla..  has  been 
mentioned.  Miami  is  concerned;  Minne- 
apolis would  be  concerned.  How  in  the 
world  are  we  going  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  is  voted 
down,  and  I  hope  that  when  we  do  get 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  may  look  at  all 
possibilities. 

When  we  get  to  that  bm,  I  hope  the  en- 
vironmentalists of  our  country  will  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  little  give  and  take 
in  this  total  picture;  that  we  want  to 
seek  goals  to  Improve  the  environment. 
At  the  same  time,  the  economic  problems 
of  the  country  should  be  considered  in 


conjunction  with  it.  There  are  things  we 
can  do  and  should  do  when  we  extend  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Wyman  amendment. 
I  believe  it  proposes  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  combating  our  energy  short- 
ages while  still  retaining  our  commit- 
ment to  our  environmental  protection 
I  ani  totaUy  aware  of  the  importance  of 

J^  ?^r^  ^'''  ^""^  ^"^  not  ^or  a  moment 
am  I  deferring  from  this  program  when 

am"e?dmSft.'°"''^'^  ''  ^"^^°^  ^'^ 
Thirteen  areas  have  been  designated 
as  having  significant  auto  emission  re- 
ated  air  pollution.  In  the  remaining  por- 
DeTcpnt  nf  ?""t^y'  approximately  90 
qfltf  \v,  ^^^  geographical  United 
States,  there  is  no  significant  air  pollu- 
«on    related    to   automobile    emissions. 

,?^?if°/"i^"'^  *^™^^  °f  t^i^  amendment 
1.^  that  there  is  no  sense  in  burdening 
the  entire  United  States  with  the  same 
emission  control  standards  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  heavUy  populated  metro- 
politan areas  of  this  countn'. 
To   discontinue   tempcrarilv   the   re- 

^r^'ofT^?^  ^°'  ^"^^  ^"t<'  emi'ssion  con- 
trol  devices  in  the  less  populous  areas 
of  our  country  will  save  millions  of  gal- 
l-T.  %  wk""^  annually.  Figures  indi- 
cate that  the  new  emission  control  de- 
vice^  on  cars  decrease  gasoline  mileage 
hv  7  percent  or  more.  These  devices  are 
estimated  to  have  increased  annual  gas- 
oline consumption  by  more  than  300  000 
Darrels  a  day. 

We  have  here  today  the  opportunity 
t«  correct  part  of  the  fuel  shortage  prob- 
lem by  adopting  this  amendment    We 

whP^  S'  "^^'^^  ""''  Act  standard! 
Where  they  are  most  needed  This 
amendment  accommodates  them  because 
t  provides  that  in  the  areas  most  se- 
verely affected  we  will  continue  to  use 
auto  emission  controls.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  continue  to  penaUzS 
every  driver  to  the  countr,-  because^ 
the  13  areas  with  air  quality  problems. 
There  is  no  sense  in  imposing  an  enor- 
mous energy  loss  to  the  Nation  bv  re- 
quiring auto  emission  controls  for  the 
entire  Nation.  This  loss  of  energv  is  un- 
acceptable in  this  time  of  enerly  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imnerative  that 
we  strike  a  balance  between  our  energy 
r^'TK^'^  °"^  environmental  co^ 
?h^K  ^  ^^"^''^  ^^^  amendment  offers 

L     ™'^^  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^^  adoption 

Mr.  lOTORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
S°!!i**f  ^^"'^™^"*-  »"<^  ^  associate  my- 
ftL  At^u^  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman),  and  the 
W?m!™*°  ^rom  New  Hampshire   (Mr. 

o»^''-^^^*^r™w  "•  ^  *"^y  ^^"eve  that  this 
amendment  should  be  termed  the  "Com- 
monsense Amendment  of  1974"  and  I 
think  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
determine  whether  the  House  Is  going 
to  follow  the  advice  of  at  least  the  cari- 
cature of  the  emotional  environmental- 
ists mentioned  by  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waogonnkr)  who  fall  to 
realize  that  you  are  In  quite  a  dilemma 
when  you  approach  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution: If  you  do  not  wash  your  body. 
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you  pollute  the  air;  but  if  you  do  wash 
your  body,  you  pollute  the  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  environmental  problems  over- 
night. They  have  been  building  up  for 
many,  msuiy  decades.  There  are  trade- 
offs to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  absolutely  devoid 
of  commonsense — and  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan — to  require  an 
emission  device  on  an  automobile  in 
Podunk,  Mich.,  where  there  are  no  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution.  Certainly  we  have 
problems  of  air  pollution  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  in  New  York,  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  several  other  areas  aroiwd  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  real  problem 
in  Podunk,  Mich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  period  of  gas  short- 
age, at  a  time  when  we  could  possibly 
be  in  another  gas  crisis,  to  require  such 
an  emission  device  defies  commonsense 
and  reason. 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  ought  to  recoimize.  first 
of  all,  that  automobiles  do  not  stand  still. 
Automobiles  in  Podunk  and  other  auto- 
mobiles are  driven  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  reflected  by  the 
red  areas  on  the  map  shown  by  the  gen- 
tleman fom  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wy- 
U.KS )  the  author  of  the  amendment.  But 
more  importantly,  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple and  two -thirds  of  the  automobiles 
are  in  those  red  areas. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
quite  true,  but  90  percent  of  the  time 
those  automobiles  will  never  go  into  those 
red  areas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  wIU 
say  that  the  gentleman  is  in  grave  error. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
this  requirement  is  about  as  silly  as  the 
Department  of  Transpxartation  regula- 
tion requiring  seatbelts  to  be  hooked  up 
to  the  ignitions  on  all  1974  automobiles. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
on  that  point  anyway. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  agree 
that  the  seatbelt  hookup  is  absolutely  in- 
sane. In  my  judgment,  I  think  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  judgments  made  under 
the  clean  air  amendment  are  unwise. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  many  of  the  Members  In  this  body 
voted  for  the  requirements  of  imposing 
a  statutory  teclmology  upon  the  indus- 
try before  the  industry  was  jprepared  to 
meet  it. 

Now,  the  gentleman  proposes  to  im- 
pose on  the  automobile  industry  the  duty 
to  produce  easentlaUy  two  different  cars. 
This  amendment  imposes  upon  the  com- 
munities the  responsibility  of  picking  and 
choosing  which  automobiles  wonld  be 
permitted  in  the  area,  where  they  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  tbe  law  im- 
posed on  the  residents. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  if  I  imderstand  him 
correctly. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  because 
the   automobile   industry   has   perhaps 


tooled  up  to  put  this  expensive  device 
on  automobiles,  we  should  permit  them 
to  recover  their  investment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
automobile  industry  is  going  to  make 
money.  Whatever  happens,  they  are  go- 
ing to  charge  things  like  this  to  the  price 
of  the  automobile,  and  they  are  going  to 
make  a  profit.  I  am  not  here  to  speak 
for  or  against  the  Industry.  The  industry 
is  going  to  do  what  the  Government  re- 
quires, and  they  are  going  to  make  a 
profit. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  repeatedly 
give  us  Inaccurate  statements.  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  cars  in  America 
would  be  decontrolled  under  this  amend- 
ment. Only  30  percent  of  the  cars  in 
America  would  remain  controlled  for 
residents  of  the  red  or  contiguous  areas. 
The  in-and-out  traffic  into  the  red 
areas  from  the  cars  of  the  white  areas 
would  not  have  any  appreciable  ellect  on 
the  ambient  air  quality  in  these  regions, 
because  there  just  is  not  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  to  clarify  one  point. 

Three  previous  speakers  have  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  26-percent  im- 
provement in  gas  mileage.  I  think  the 
Record  ought  to  show  that  what  they  are 
saying  really  is  it  is  unly  74  percent  as 
bad  as  it  was. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  have  any  time  left, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  want  to  say 
about  this  particular  amendment,  which 
has  some  merit  in  It,  that  I  must  stress 
the  fact  that  it  would  lower  the  price 
of  gasoline.  The  reason  why  the  price  Is 
so  high  Is  because  of  the  shortage.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  goes  for  auto- 
mobiles. I  know  when  you  are  running 
an  automobile  and  only  getting  9  miles  to 
the  gallon,  when  you  used  to  get  15  miles 
to  the  gallon,  you  are  automatically  cre- 
ating a  shortage.  Within  2  years  we  will 
have  the  greatest  production  and  we  will 
have  a  lower  price  on  gasoline. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  the  House  wfll  adopt 
the  Wyman  commonsense  amendment. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ChEdrman.  yesterday  I  called 
Into  my  office  some  representatives 
of  the  EPA  from  over  in  Foggy 
Bottom,  not  knowing  this  bill  would 
be  on  the  floor  today.  We  asked  them 
why  they  were  distributing  posters 
and  circulars  to  certain  mechanics  who 
are  not  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  re- 
moval of  emission  controls.  They  an- 
swered that  the  distribution  was  through 
trade  association.  They  admitted  they 
were  preparing  and  distributing  posters 
and  circulars  warning  mechanics  not  to 
modify  these  emission  control  devices. 


I  protested  that  these  circulars  left  the 
impression  and  the  innuendo  that  any 
mechanic  who  touched  a  device  was  pro- 
ceeding contrary  to  law.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  the  law  only  prohibits  a  dealer 
from  making  a  modification,  but  does  not 
apply  to  an  independent  mechanic— 
not  working  for  a  new  car  dealer.  If  that 
is  true  these  posters  and  circulars  are 
false  and  misleading. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  nodding  his 
head.  Let  me  commend  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Jarmak,  because  he  proved  by  his  re- 
marks in  favor  of  the  Wjmian  amend- 
ment that  the  committee  is  not  imanl- 
mously  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  early  December 
when  we  were  debating  this  same  amend- 
ment I  happened  to  describe  a  demon- 
stration that  I  observed.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  description  now.  It  may  not 
change  any  minds,  but  It  may  be  an  in- 
teresting description. 

Someone  mentioned  today  that  the 
modification  of  emission  devices  would 
save  only  2  or  3  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. But  if  you  read  the  material  dis- 
tributed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Wyman)  which  was  al- 
luded to  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  you  will  see  that  the  sav- 
ing of  gas  is  not  the  only  corxslderation. 
There  would  also  be  a  big  saving  of 
money.  Millions  could  be  saved  if  this 
amendment  could  be  adopted. 

Now  let  me  describe  a  modification  of 
emission  control  devices  whicli  I  wit- 
nessed just  a  few  months  ago  In  one  of 
our  county  seat  towns  in  our  distiict  m 
west  central  Missouri.  The  site  was  a  vo- 
cational school  with  35  or  40  young  men 
attending  a  class  in  automobile  me- 
chanics. The  teacher  who  was  giving 
this  demonstration  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you  something  about  emission  control 
devices."  He  had  a  1973  or  1974  Pontiac, 
with  its  hood  lifted  and  the  engine 
hooked  up  to  an  expensive  Sun  tester.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  he  did  except 
I  observed  he  took  an  ordinary  screw- 
driver— and  he  did  not  have  a  lot  of  tools 
with  him — he  simply  adjusted  a  certain 
part  on  the  left  side  of  the  engine  which 
I  later  found  out  was  the  recirculating 
valve.  He  said,  "There  are  two  things 
you  need  to  know  about  the  performance 
of  an  engine.  One  is  the  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  other  Is  the  compres- 
sion." He  pointed  to  a  page  on  tbe 
Sun  tester  to  say  "Here  is  what 
the  emission  control  devices  are  domg 
to  the  engine — it  is  causing  the  engine 
to  drag."  Then  he  adjusted  tbe  valve  to 
let  in  some  air.  The  rpms.  which  were 
before  at  1.100.  Jumped  up  to  1,400  rpms. 
■nien  he  said,  "Watch  carefuDy,"  and 
he  went  over  to  the  right  side  of  tbe 
engine.  He  said,  "Look  at  that  oohmm  of 
mercury.  That  tells  you  the  compression. 
Slowed  timing  can  put  a  load  on  an  en- 
gine like  a  car  pulling  a  Mg  weight.  He 
said,  "It  Is  like  the  car  was  pulling  two 
or  three  heavily  locuied  traflers."  Then  he 
took  his  screwdriver  and  adjusted  tbe 
timing.  TtoB  engine  Immedlatdy  picked 
up  without  touching  the  throttle  to  al- 
most twice  its  compression — or  from  t 
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to  about  14  inches  of  mercury  on  the 
gage. 

This  description  is  not  a  figment  of 
my  imagination.  I  actually  saw  it. 

Then  the  teacher  asked  "Do  you  notice 
any  increase  in  the  carbon  dioxide  in  this 
garage?"  as  he  left  the  car  running.  My 
point  is  giving  this  description  of  an 
expert  making  tin  emission  control  mod- 
ification, is  to  emphasize  that  anyone 
who  could  witness  such  a  demonstration 
would  immediately  recognize  the  merits 
of  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  area  there  are  billboards  which  ad- 
vertise the  fact  that  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica has  clean  air.  The  wording  on  the 
billboards  recites  that  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Kansas  City  hM  the  cleanest  air 
of  any  city  in  America.  That  is  why  mail 
from  my  constituents  inquires  "Why 
should  we  be  penalized  with  pollution 
device-s  on  our  cars  that  reduce  the  gaso- 
line mileage  when  we  have  no  pollution 
problem?"  That  is  a  good  question.  It 
is  one  that  is  difficult  or  impo.ssible  to 
answer. 

One  point  in  this  entire  argument  that 
Is  so  quickly  glossed  over  is  the  fact  that 
if  an  emission  device  reduces  gasoline 
consumption  then  that  means  that  for 
the  same  car  to  accomplish  all  the  chores 
that  an  owner  requires  of  his  car  will 
be  using  more  gasoline  and  pumping 
more  pollutants  into  the  air.  If  the  pol- 
lution control  device  were  removed  less 
gasoline  would  be  used  and  fewer  pol- 
lutants would  be  added  to  the  air. 

Unfortunately  too  many  think  there 
should  be  no  balance  ever  struck  at  all 
between  strict  and  unbending  environ- 
mental controls  and  some  of  the  neces- 
sities of  everyday  life  and  living  includ- 
ing the  factor  of  tmemployment  caused 
from  too  strict  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental regvilations. 

If  there  is  one  fair  way  to  describe  the 
Wyman  amendment,  it  is  to  caU  it  the 
"commonsense  amendment."  It  will  save 
billions  of  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  in 
these  times  of  almost  galloping  inflation 
It  will  save  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  money  for  consumers. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  there  are  really  only  four  areas  of 
significant  auto-related  air  pollution  in 
the  United  States.  Quite  frankly,  the 
standards  of  the  1970  clean  air  laws  as 
it  relates  to  light  duty  automotive  ve- 
hicles have  proven  to  be  too  strict. 

Why  require  the  entire  Nation  to  bear 
an  energy-wasting  burden  that  is  a 
probl^n  in  only  a  small  part  of  the 
coimtry.  A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the 
term  "commonsense"  to  emphasize  the 
proper  description  of  this  amendment. 
What  sense  Is  there  tn  the  requirement 
that  all  the  residents  of  the  entire  State 
of  North  Dakota  have  to  purchase  emis- 
sion control-equipped  cars  when  that 
entire  State  has  no  emission  control-re- 
lated air  pollution?  The  situation  in 
North  Dakota  multiplied  in  State  after 
State  after  State  adds  up  to  a  huge  en- 
ergy cost  aU  because  of  a  requirement 
which  becomes  not  only  energy  wasteful 


but  ridiculous.  This  Congress  will  de- 
serve public  condemnation  if  we  do  not 
allow  for  the  partial  suspension  of  auto 
emission  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  £un  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord\ 
and  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  common - 
sense  amendment  which  will  help  to 
lower  the  gasoline  prices  and  make  it 
more  convenient  for  the  American  con- 
sumers in  this  country  who  live  in  the 
nonpolluted  areas  shown  on  the  map. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hamcsiiire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
in  order  to  give  me  a  little  time  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  misstatements  that 
have  been  made,  that  are  so  inaccurate, 
and  I  refer  first  to  the  statement  about 
the  alleged  26  percent  improvement  in 
gas  mileage.  I  would  Uke  to  read  one  sec- 
tion from  ETA's  1974  report  on  the 
penalties  on  this  country  from  emissions 
controls,  and  I  am  quoting  from  page  1 : 

The  sales  weighted  average  fuel  economy 
loss  due  to  emission  controls  (Including  re- 
duction In  compression  ratio)  for  1973  ve- 
hicles, compared  to  uncontrolled  (pre-1968) 
vehicles,  to  10.1  percent.  However,  vehicles 
less  than  8,500  pounds  show  an  average  3 
percent  gain  (attributable  to  carburetor 
changes  made  to  control  emissions)  while 
vehicles  heavier  than  3,600  pounds  show 
losses  up  to  18  percent.  The  size  of  these 
losses,  however,  Is  highly  dependent  on  the 
type  of  control  systems  the  manufacturer 
has  chosen  to  iise. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  sug- 
gested here  is  that  in  some  way  auto- 
mobile dealers  or  the  automobile  industry 
would  be  penalized  by  my  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  who  has  spoken  in  support 
of  this  amendment  is  an  automobile 
dealer,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Members 
also  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  things 
that  is  troubling  the  automobile  dealers 
as  they  try  to  sell  cars  in  America  is  that 
when  potential  customers  look  at  that 
sticker  on  the  window,  the  sticker  that 
shows  the  low  gasoline  mileage  because  of 
these  devices  in  this  time  of  a  gasoline 
shortage,  it  is  enough  to  drive  most  any- 
body from  wanting  to  buy  an  automobile. 

This  amendment  would  not  apply  to 
tbe  areas  about  which  the  Members  have 
protested  so  loudly,  such  as  Chicago  axid 
Washington.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  cars  of  residents  of  Washing- 
ton. Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles.  They  will 
still  have  to  have  emission  controls  on 
their  cars. 

But  why  should  this  requirement  be 
Imposed  on  the  whole  country,  and  thus 


impose  an  operating  cost  penalty,  and  a 
capital  cost  penalty  on  this  whole  Nation 
running  into  billions  of  dollars?  It  is  a 
fact — and  no  one  on  this  floor  can  refute 
it — that  the  in-and-out  traffic  into  the 
red  areas  from  cars  that  do  not  have 
emissions  controls  is  not  going  to  destroy 
their  clean  air.  Yet  opponents  of  my 
amendment  would  make  everybody  in  the 
Nation  face  a  capital  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  a  waste  of  gasoline  in  the 
billions  of  gallons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Interest  of 
fairness  it  should  be  noted  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  energy  situation  has  eased 
is  really  not  correct,  because  a  gasoline 
shortage  still  persists.  If  we  are  to  earn 
the  commendation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  we  ought  not  to  demand  emis- 
sions controls  on  the  cars  in  this  country 
of  residents  in  those  areas  where  there  is 
no-honest-to-goodness  emissions-related 
pubhc  health  problem. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement,  and  then  pose  a  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Rogers)  if  the  gentleman  will  listen  to 
my  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  driving 
the  same  model  automobile  for  20  to  25 
years.  The  last  few  models  I  have  had  I 
i:ave  gotten  from  14  to  16  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  gai^oline,  depending  on  the  speed 
at  which  I  drive,  of  course. 

I  am  presently  driving  a  1973  model, 
and  I  am  now  getting  10  miles  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoUne.  This  1973  model  has  all 
of  the  gadgets  that  we  are  talking  about. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  this:  Am  I  causing  less  pollu- 
tion because  I  am  burning  one-third 
more  gasoline? 

Does  the  gentleman  have  an  answer 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  causing  less  pollution  be- 
cause he  is  out  driving  with  less  gas.  or 
with  more? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  No,  because  I  am 
driving  with  a  third  more  gasoline.  Am 
I  causing  less  pollution  because  I  have 
these  gadgets  on  my  car  and  using  a 
third  more  gasohne? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
creating  less  because  the  cars  are  geared 
with  the  pollution  devices  to  produce  less 
pollution  per  mile.  The  auto  emission 
standards  are  based  on  the  health  stand- 
ards and  calculated  on  the  basis  of  grams 
per  mile.  This  has  been  checked  scien- 
tifically. Even  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  just  reendorsed  the  stand- 
ards for  health. 

I  am  amazed  that  people  are  saying 
there  are  no  health  effects. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  What  would  the 
American  Medical  Association  know 
about  the  mechanics  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  asks. 
How  are  they  concerned  with  It?  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  what  they  are  con- 
cerned with— carbon  mcmoxlde.  which  is 
a  toxic  gas. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  gentleman  is  not 
answering  my  question.  I  am  asking  him 
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If  I  cun  causing  less  pollution  becaiise  I 
am  burning  a  third  more  gasoline. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  caus- 
ing less  pollution  per  mile  because  the 
devices  have  reduced  it;  so  for  the  num- 
ber of  miles  he  is  driving,  he  is  creating 
less  in  that  same  number  of  miles  he  has 
driven. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  One  further  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  speaks  about  the 
1975  models.  Has  the  gasoline  consump- 
tion decreased  that  much  between  the 
1973  and  the  1975  models? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  On  the  new  models  that 
they  are  going  into  now,  which  will  be  in 
construction  very  shortly  and  be  market- 
ed in  1975.  the  initial  tests  are  showing 
a  gain  of  up  to  26  percent.  This  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  some  of  the 
newspapers. 

With  this  advantage  of  improved  mile- 
age— and  the  companies  have  already 
testified  before  oiir  committees — General 
Motors  said  their  1975  models  will  im- 
prove up  to  13  percent;  Ford  said  up  to  6 
or  9.  Now  the  actual  tests  are  showing 
they  are  going  up  as  high  as  26  percent 
In  the  large  automobiles. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  My  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska,  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Florida  say 
that  about  the  Ford,  because  he  just  sat 
there  and  told  me  a  moment  ago  he  Is 
getting  8  miles  per  gallon  on  his  1973 
model. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  Is  In  the  models 
coming  out  in  1975.  They  are  doing  the 
testing:  this  is  what  they  saw  with  the 
new  catalytic  converter.  To  adopt  the 
Wyman  amendment  would  actually  In- 
crease the  fuel,  if  this  economy  and  in- 
creased mUeage  comes  about,  which  It 
now  appears  It  will. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

So  that  we  understand  this  26  percent 
Improvement  reference  that  Is  being 
throvxTi  around  here,  the  point  is  that  If 
one  was  getting  14  miles  a  gallon  and 
he  Ls  now  getting  10,  the  26  percent  in- 
crease means  he  Is  still  not  getting  14 
miles;  he  is  getting  11.  So,  as  I  said  be- 
f  are.  what  appears  to  be  a  26  percent  im- 
provement in  mileage  is  still  74  percent 
worse  than  what  it  was  before  the  emis- 
sion gadgets  were  required  equipment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
not  broken  down  what  causes  the  los.s 
of  mileage.  If  he  will  break  it  down  as  to 
weight,  the  2,500-pound  car  uses  exactly 
one-half  the  gas  of  a  5,000-pound  car. 
The  penalty  from  air-conditioning  Is  9  to 
15  percent,  and  the  penalty  from  power 
steering  and  power  windows  is  anywhere 
from  9  to  20  percent.  The  air  pollution 
penalty  has  been  anywhere  from  3  to 
about  15  to  18  percent.  The  Increase  of 
26  percent  has  overcome  the  air  pollu- 
tion penalty. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  a  part  of  a  total  package  of  two 
bills  addressed  to  the  energy  problem.  It 
contains  not  only  provisions  with  respect 
to  certain  tolerances,  certain  reductions 
of  standards  with  respect  to  auto  emis- 
sions and  with  respect  to  emissions  from 
plants,  but  also  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements, extremely  important  con- 
cerning petroleum  resources  provisions. 
It  Is  part  of  a  total  package,  as  I  have 
said  which  includes  another  bill  not  yet 
before  this  body  addressed  to  the  total 
question  of  fuel  allocation  and  prices. 

I  urge  that  this  be  not  made  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  relaxation  of  environmental 
standards.  I  want  to  support  thi:;  bill.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  able  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
examining  the  questions  in  deep  tech- 
nical detail.  We  should  not  simply  uti- 
lize this  instrument  to  reduce  environ- 
mental standards.  The  committee  has 
done  a  workman-like  job  and  has  pro- 
duced a  balanced  program  deserving  of 
support. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams  ». 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  This  bill  is 
very  much  a  moderate  bill.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  total  energy  package  that  was 
deemed  most  noncontroversial  and 
which  might  be  presented  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  today.  The  other  bill  is  still 
to  be  pending  before  this  House  and  it 
contains  the  provisions  that  many  of  us 
want  to  see  in  the  energy  bill.  We  agreed 
that  this  bill  should  go  forward  at  this 
time. 

I  can  state  If  we  go  Into  a  Christmas 
tree  operation  like  this,  that  many  of  us 
win  be  constrained  to  go  back  into  the 
amending  process  we  were  in  before. 
This  amendment  has  been  before  the 
House.  It  has  been  voted  down  before. 

I  specifically  asked  the  que.stion,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
viously In  the  well,  as  to  why  his  car  does 
not  get  as  much  mileage  now,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  all  the  wltne.sses  who  testified 
that  the  pollution  devices  are  far  down 
the  list  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  mileage. 
They  are  far  behind  air-conditioning  and 
power  steering  and  the  Increase  in 
weight  and  the  power  windows  and  all 
the  other  accouterments.  Including  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  designed  smaller 
engines  and  smaller  cars. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  hope  It  will  be 
voted  down.  I  hope  this  House  will  vote 
for  this  bill  promptly  without  any  fur- 
ther amendments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  go  along  with  the  committee  bill 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  SeiberlingK 

Mr.  SBIBERLINa.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman )  Is  based  on  the  belief  that 


removal  of  the  pollution  control  devices 
will  save  gas  and  Increase  mileage. 

Last  winter  a  group  of  auto  dealers 
came  to  see  me,  headed  by  one  of  the 
biggest  dealers  in  my  district,  and  he 
made  the  same  sort  of  pitch  for  taking 
off  the  pollution  device.  Two  days  later 
his  chief  mechanic  was  quoted  in  the 
local  newspaper  as  saying:  "Do  not  take 
the  controls  off  the  cars;  if  you  do  you 
will  worsen  the  gas  mileage,  because 
today's  car  engines  are  designed  to  op- 
erate with  these  emission  controls."  It 
seems  to  me  the  amendment  is  based  on  . 
a  false  premise. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
think  if  the  author  of  this  amendment 
really  wanted  to  save  energy  he  would 
suggest  we  take  off  air-conditioning  from 
automobiles  which  affects  mileage  more 
than  air  pollution  control  devices,  and 
he  would  suggest  taking  off  the  power 
systems  for  windows,  or  he  would  sug- 
gest reducing  the  weight  of  the  cars. 

Why  should  we  do  something  that  will 
reduce  pollution  controls  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people?  The  House  has  turned  this  down 
twice  and  I  think  it  mgde  a  good  judg- 
ment then  and  I  hope  It  will  do  so  again. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  I  initially  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  there  was  one  question 
raised  that  troubled  me,  and  that  was 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  emis- 
sion controls  could  be  removed  or  modi- 
fied, because  I  was  told  by  some  that 
this  could  not  be  done.  Therefore  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  offered  then  and  is  offer- 
ing now  might  be  meaningless. 

I  took  this  up  with  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  automobile  dealers  in  my  district. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  will  not  give  his 
name  or  give  the  location  of  his  busi- 
ness. Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  this 
gentleman  wrote  to  me: 

It  has  been  my  opinion,  and  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  quallfled  people  who  work  for 
me — 

And  he  told  me  specifically  he  went 
right  into  his  shop  and  talked  to  the  * 
mechanics — 

that  some  of  the  controls  can  be  taken  off 
successfully;  and  If  done  properly,  the  re- 
sultant lncr»ase  In  gasoline  consumption 
performance  per  se  is  Unproved  some  16  to 
26  percent.  It  Is  also  true,  however — 

And  I  would  point  this  out  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  who  spoke  about  the  mechanic 
in  his  community — 

that  If  the  equipment  Is  removed  by  someone 
who  doesn't  know  what  they  are  doing,  that 
it  can  actually  result  In  a  decrease  to  fuel 
oonsumptlon  performance.  In  my  opinion. 
It  takes  a  pretty  knowledgeable  person  to  do 
It  and  do  it  correctly  l)ecause  there  Is  no 
Information  available  from  the  manufacturer 
with  regard  to  this. 

I  called  Service  personnel  In  Detroit  for 
OadUIac  and  to  Lansing  for  OldsmobUe  to 
get  suggestions  from  them  as  to  the  proper 
procedure  toaamuch  as  there  Is  nothtog  to 
oup  matotenaaoe  books  with  regards  to  this. 
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The  anawer  that  I  received  to  each  Inatance 
was  that  they  did  not  even  want  to  discuss 
It,  and  they  alao  felt  that  I  shonld  not  dis- 
cuss It  with  anyone.  There  Is  a  pretty  strict 
law  wltli  regard  to  this,  and  I  know  that  we, 
as  a  dealer  or  service  organization,  make  any 
attempt  to  do  this  that  the  fines  are  rather 
severe,  up  to  (10,000.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  factory  is  brato-washed  by  the  Environ- 
mental people  to  the  Oovemment  resptonslble 
for  the  present  law.  And  as  a  consequence,  I 
oould  get  no  Information  for  you  from  that 
source  that  would  give  tis  anything  concrete 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  satisfied  that 
these  emission  control  devices  can  be 
modified. 

Now,  each  of  us  here  today  will  make 
his  own  decision;  but  for  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  back  to  northern 
New  York  and  tell  farmers  that  own 
farm  vehicles  that  never  go  as  far  as  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  that  go  to  the 
grist  mill  and  go  to  the  farm  supply 
store,  that  they  have  to  have  these 
damnable  octane  octopuses  that  are  guz- 
zling up  gasoline. 

The  chairman  spoke  as  if  the  fuel 
crisis  is  over.  We  are  happy,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida,  that  the  long  Unes 
are  no  longer  there;  but  there  is  also 
concern  that  we  are  in  a  false  feeling  of 
security,  that  possibly  the  energy  crisis 
is  not  all  behind  us. 

As  long  as  that  be  true.  I  hope,  that 
recognizing  that,  people  can  make  cor- 
rections in  these  devices  if  they  see  fit 
in  areas  where  pollution  is  not  a  problem. 
I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  prevails. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  understand 
how  the  gentleman  feels.  I  hope  he  will 
cure  the  health  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  pollution  we  have. 
This  if  taken  on  will  increase  it  drama- 
tically. We  are  also  finding  out  that  the 
emissions  from  automobiles  are  affecting 
the  chromosomes  and  some  will  be  some- 
what amazed  when  the  scientific  evi- 
dence comes  out  substantially  that 
change  that  we  had  not  previously 
known. 

I  am  sure  we  know  what  has  happened 
with  lead  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
lead  has  been  carried  by  the  air  into  the 
waters  of  Maine.  If  we  take  off  the  pol- 
lution devices  in  those  cars,  it  simply 
builds  it  up  in  these  States  and  all  the 
other  States. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  If  we  could 
not  properly  balance  the  health  needs  of 
this  Nation  for  clean  air  vls-a-vls  a  very 
emotional  argument  about  taking  ofT  a 
few  devices  which  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease gasoline  mileage,  because  they  are 
already  Improved  with  the  new  models 
that  are  coming  out. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
refer  to  the  very  authoritive  publication 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation,  that  air 
pollutloa  frcsn  automobiles  Is  only  a 
problem  where  there  is  a  (»)ncentration 
of  automobiles.  X  do  not  have  that  con- 
centration in  my  district. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Rorida.  Except  that 
the  air  does  not  stay  just  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  argimient  has  been  made  again  and 
again.  To  say  there  is  any  health  prob 
lem  presented  to  this  coimtry  by  m;v 
amendment  is  pure  unadulterated 
poppycock. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEHED    BY    MS.    REES    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFEHED    BT    MR.    WTMAN 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  Sectioii 
203  of  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867f-2.)  Is 
amended  by 

Section  d(l):  Strike  section  G(d)(l)(2) 
(c)  (d)  of  the  amendment  and  add  after 
G(d): 

(1)  A  state  may  adopt  euto  emission 
standards  higher  than  the  standards  which 
are  In  force  during  the  period  of  partial 
emission  standards  (as  defined  In  Section 
203(d)(3)(A)). 

(2)  A  state,  or  local  subdivision,  not  with- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  may 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  In  conformance 
with  regulations  adopted  by  those  states  or 
subdivisions  to  prohibit  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  within  their  Jurisdictions  which 
do  not  qualify  under  those  jurisdictions 
criteria   on   motor   vehicle   standards. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
basically  a  States'  rights  amendment, 
and  would  affect  those  areas  where  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  air  pollution,  where 
we  want  to  see  the  cataljrtic  converters, 
where  we  have  to  have  tough  air  pollu- 
tion control  laws. 

I  represent  a  district  in  California 
right  in  the  middle  of  that  red  area, 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  and  we  have  a 
very  difficult  problem  there  of  pollution. 
The  various  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine  show  that  because  of 
air  pollution,  our  lives  are  shorter  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  than  th^  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  So,  we  are 
very  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
two  things.  It  would  reafOirm  that  an 
area  that  is  within  the  area  defined  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  to 
qualify  under  the  partial  emission 
standards  criteria  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  could.  If  It  wished.  Increase 
the  criteria  in  regards  to  air  pollution 
control  standards.  So.  if  we  have  a  State 
that  Is  one  of  those  States  that  is  not 
within  that  red  area,  and  that  State 
felt  that  it  should  have  higher  air  pol- 
lution control  standards  than  are  desig- 
nated here  in  terms  of  partial  emission 
standard  criteria,  then  that  State  legis- 
lature or  the  authorized  air  poDution 
control  body  could  do  that. 

Second,  and  this  is  even  more  im- 
portant, and  especially  imp>ortant  in  my 
area  of  southern  California,  which  Is  a 
tourist  area  with  a  great  many  people 
oomlng  to  southern  California  from 
other  jtarts  of  the  country,  it  would 


give  us  the  power  to  prohibit  automo- 
biles from  other  States  that  are  under 
the  partial  emission  standard  criteria 
from  coming  into  our  area.  That  is  all 
it  would  do.  It  would  say  that  we  would 
keep  them  from  coming  in  because  their 
cars  do  not  have  the  equipment  that 
the  cars  in  the  southern  California  area 
have,  and  they  should  not  come  in  there 
because  they  will  be  causing  more  pol- 
lutants than  do  the  automobiles  that 
are  registered  In  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  would 
accept  this  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia was  specifically  excepted  under 
the  Clear  Air  Act  of  1970.  and  that  under 
existing  law  California  is  allowed  to 
make  many  different  standards  than  the 
rest  of  the  country  because  of  the  Los 
Angeles  problem? 

Mr.  REES.  It  is  not  a  Los  Anseles 
problem.  Basically,  it  is  a  California 
problem.  It  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  the  power  to  keep  other  motor  ve- 
hicles out  of  the  State  that  did  not 
qualify  with  the  criteria  on  enoission. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  applied  nationwide  mean 
that  a  State,  if  it  wanted  to,  could  build 
a  fence  around  itself? 

Mr.  REES.  If  a  State  wanted  to  have 
higher  air  pollution  standards,  it  could 
have  higher  air  pollution  standards  than 
the  standards  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
which  are  here  termed  as  partial  emis- 
sion standards.  The  State  would  be  able 
to  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  That  Is 
the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WYT^L\N.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  could  a  State  keep  trucks, 
for  example,  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, out  of  the  State  If  they  did  not 
have  emission  controls  at  the  level  the 
excluding  State  prescribed? 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  truck  did  not  have 
emission  control  standards  that  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  come  into  the  State 
of  California.  That  would  apply  also,  of 
course,  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  the  fact  that  the  in  and  out 
traffic  is  not  large  enough  to  adversely 
affect  the  air  quality  of  his  region? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  In  my  area  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
transit  traffic,  and  it  has  a  very  great  ef- 
fect on  the  air  pollution  control  stand- 
ards of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes;  I  do.  I  would  say  from 
the  figures  that  I  have  seen,  because  I 
wrote  most  of  the  air  pollution  control 
law  in  the  State  of  California  whm  I 
was  in  the  State  senate,  that  we  have 
about  a  20  to  25  percent  inmlgration  and 
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outmigratioQ  of  trucks  and  tourists  and 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  this  would  definitely  affect  them. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  you  do  pot  have 
authority  to  exclude  traffic  from  other 
States  as  It  comes  Into  California,  do 
you? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here 
that  wonderful  phrase  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,"  and  I  would 
hope  that  that  would  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  genUenmn 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  not  serious  in  thinking  that 
this  could  withstand  any  kind  of  test 
under  the  commerce  laws,  is  he? 
Mr.  REES.  We  will  try  that  out. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rkks)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rees)  there 
were — ayes  30;  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  think  we  need  to  think  carefully 
about  this  matter.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  protecting  the  healtli  of  America 
and  we  do  not  want  to  go  backward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  we  would 
do  if  we  vote  for  the  Wyman  amendment. 
We  would  be  going  back  in  protecting  the 
health  of  America. 

Mr.  Wyman's  amendment — if  accept- 
ed— will  greatly  endanger  this  bill  in  the 
Senate.  If  would  make  early  enactment 
impossible. 

We  miu  t  bring  anovher  bill  to  this  floor 
next  month  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
We  invite  Mr.  Wyman  to  press  his  amend- 
ment at  that  time. 

We  have  been  through  all  of  this  de- 
bate before. 

The  administration  supports  the  Clean 
Air  Act  provisions  of  this  bUl — as  written. 
The  Committee  was  nearly  unanimous 
in  support  of  these  provisions — as  writ- 
ten. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  support 
the  bill — as  written. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
auto  industry  desperately  wants  this 
bin — it  needs  its  enactment  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  this  House 
to  act  with  wisdom  and  act  as  men  of 
judgment  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation  and  for  future  generations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  pass  this  bill 
as  It  is  now  and  dismiss  this  sunendment 
which  Is  before  this  body  because  It  will 
be  considered  tmd  voted  on  at  a  later 
time.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  very  eloquent  arguments  here  today 


about  what  the  Wyman  amendment  does 
and  does  not  do.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
conflicting  facts,  opinions,  and  argu- 
ments. I  will  try  to  give  the  committee 
something  that  maybe  we  can  agree 
upon;  namely,  some  numbers.  Some 
numbers  that  I  think  could  be  useful  to 
each  of  us  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  made 
our  individual  decisions  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  know  that  we  use  18  million  barrels 
of  petroleum  a  day  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  pretty  well-established  fact. 
We  sdso  know  that  about  half  of  that,  or 
9  million  barrels  per  day  is  used  for 
transportation  purposes.  F^irthermore, 
of  the  9  million  barrels,  only  about  55 
percent  is  used  for  automobiles,  or  about 
5  million  barrels  per  day.  The  rest  goes 
to  trucks,  which  use  enormous  quantities 
of  fuel,  and  to  airplanes,  ships,  railroads, 
and  the  like. 

That  brings  us  down  to  how  much  fuel 
are  we  Ulking  about  when  we  talk  about 
removing  the  emission  controls.  The  cars 
which  are  the  worst  offenders  in  terms 
of  an  Increase  in  fuel  consumption  are 
the  1973  and  1974  models.  We  know  that 
.some  of  that  increase  is  due  to  heavier 
weight  occasioned  by  the  use  of  safety 
devices  and  to  the  use  of  air-condition- 
ing. Let  us  make  the  inordinately  gen- 
erous assumption  that  the  inefficiency 
caused  by  the  emission  control  devices 
is  20  percent  in  those  models.  Then,  we 
must  remember  that  those  models  con- 
stitute only  about  20  percent  of  all  the 
cars  on  the  road,  which  means  that  they 
use  about  1   million  barrels  of  oil,  as 
gasoline,  per  day.  Using  the  20  percent 
inefficiency  assumption,  which  I  think  is 
a  ti-emendously  high  figure  to  attribute 
just  to  the  emis.sion  control  devices,  20 
percent   of   1    million   barrels   per   day 
amounts  to  200,000  barrels  per  day.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  number,  200,000  barrels 
a   day   is   barely    1   percent   of   the    18 
million  barrels  of  petroleum  we  use  in 
this  country  every  day.  My  point  is  that 
for  an  absolute  maximiun  of  1  percent 
saving  in  petroleum  we  are  talking  about 
taking  a  significant  risk  to  the  public 
health,  and  this  assumes  that  every  sin- 
gle one  of  the  some  18-20  million  1973 
and    1974  models   are   converted   com- 
pletely. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  cost 
of  taking  those  pollution  control  devices 
off  the  1973  and  1974  models.  I  have 
heard  that  It  could  run  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  confusion  that 
would  exist  both  In  terms  of  manufac- 
ture and  enforcement.  I  must  reluctant- 
ly say  that  on  a  benefit-cost  basis  anal- 
ysis the  Wyman  amendment  just  does 
not  stand  up  to  a  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  cannot 
mean  only  the  1973  and  1974  models  con- 
tribute to  this,  because  the  1970  and 
1971  and  1972  models  also  have  signifi- 
cant emissions  penfdtles.  And  the  gen- 
tleman knows  it  is  (vtlonal  to  modify 
such  existing  cars  under  this  amend- 
ment. All  it  says  is  that  you  can  do  It 
when  and  If  you  want  to.  But  when  you 


get  the  new  cars  you  will  get  70  percent 
of  them  without  any  controls  and  this 
will  save  at  least  1  gallon  in  every  10 
for  these  cars  on  a  weighted  average. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
it  Is  the  1973  and  1974  models  that  are 
called  the  gas  guzzlers,  smd  that  the  1971 
and  1972  models  were  not  nearly  so 
greedy  in  their  use  of  fuel. 

Finally,  as  we  also  know,  the  1975  mod- 
els which  will  be  available  to  us  this 
September  are  much  more  efficient  and 
economical,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  of  the  Members  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  yield  to  me  in  order  to  see  if 
we  can  get  a  time  limit  on  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  have  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment immediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  aU  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  about  6  weeks  ago 
we  had  the  president  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  meet  with  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion to  discuss  this  problem.  I  am  rather 
amazed  that  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  have  not  been  com- 
municating to  the  other  Members  that 
which  was  brought  to  their  attention  at 
some  great  length  by  the  president  of 
the  Chrysler  Motor  Corp. 

The  things  that  he  said  I  believe  bear 
repeating,  and  surely  that  gentleman 
knows  as  much  as  anybody  on  this  floor 
does  about  manufacturing  automobiles. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  if  I  have  time,  but  first 
let  me  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  things 
that  bother  me  In  what  that  gentle- 
man said. 

First,  he  talked  about  economics  and 
what  is  going  t|0  happen,  in  his  opinion. 
If  these  control  devices  are  forced  on 
the  automobile  industry.  He  painted  a 
very  bleak  picture  for  production  prob- 
lems as  well  as  for  emplojmient  In  the 
automotive  Industry.  He  did  not  mince 
any  words  about  that.  And  there  are 
Members  sitting  on  this  floor  today  who 
were  present  at  this  presentation,  and 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
on  that  subject. 

The  second  thing  that  he  said  that 
bothered  me,  and  I  think  probably  this  Is 
the  most  important  thing,  he  pobited  out 
that  the  catalytic  converter  Is  set  for 
lead-free  gasoline,  and  If  you  put  in  a 
gas  tank  full  of  regular,  then  you  knock 
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out  your  converter  system,  and  destroy 
It. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  gone 
into  gas  stations  in  the  last  6  months, 
we  have  not  asked  the  gasoline  attendant 
for  regular  or  for  ethyl,  or  for  lead-free 
gasoline;  we  have  said,  "What  do  you 
have?"  And  we  have  taken  whatever  he 
has  had  in  order  to  keep  our  cars  going. 
Even  though  a  car  might  be  set  for  ethyl, 
It  will  run  on  regular,  and  even  though 
It  Is  set  for  regular.  It  will  run  on  ethyl, 
and  even  though  It  Is  set  for  regular  or 
ethyl.  It  will  run  on  lead-free  gasoline. 
But  when  the  1975  models  come  out  with 
tlieir  catalytic  converters  on  them,  and 
you  drive  into  a  gas  station,  and  your 
gasoline  tank  is  down  to  zero  and  the 
man  says,  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  do  not  have 
any  lead-free  gasoline,"  what  do  you  do? 
Do  you  abandon  your  $5,000  automobile, 
or  will  you  say,  "I  will  take  whatever  you 
have  got." 

If  we  want  to  save  lesid-free  gasoline 
for  the  areas  shown  on  the  map  in  red, 
maybe  we  ought  to  pass  some  law  saying 
that  lead-free  gasoline  should  only  go 
into  the  areas  marked  in  red  on  the  map 
so  that  those  areas  that  need  the  cata- 
lytic converters  on  cars,  and  need  the 
lead-free  gasoline,  will  have  that  gaso- 
line available.  Thus,  areas  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  will  not  have  an 
additional  problem  in  obtaining  lead- 
free  gasoline  when  we  are  in  a  gasoline 
shortage. 

When  we  are  In  a  gasoline  shortage 
then  we  ought  to  funnel  that  lead-free 
gasoline  to  those  areas  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  Let  us  let  the  ethyl  and 
regular  gasoline  go  Into  the  other  areas. 
Let  us  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  and  then  the  lead-free 
gasoline  which  Is  In  such  short  supply 
all  over  the  cotmtry  can  be  concentrated 
In  areas  such  as  California,  so  that  they 
may  use  it  to  maintain  their  air  quality 
standards. 

But  for  owners  In  those  areas  that  do 
not  need  catalytic  converters,  and  who 
go  Into  a  gasoline  station  where  the  only 
gas  that  they  have  is  regular,  or  ethyl, 
and  who  do  not  have  the  lead-free  gaso- 
line, then  they  will  take  whatever  they 
can  get  so  as  to  keep  theh-  $5,000  auto- 
mobile running,  then  their  catalytic  con- 
verter is  going  to  be  destroyed  and  will 
not  help  insofar  as  pollution  is  con- 
cerned. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  specify  that 
the  lead-free  gasoline  goes  into  those 
critical  areas  that  need  the  catalytic 
converters,  and  then  those  other  areas 
that  do  not  need  converters  really  should 
not  have  to  have  them.  Because  that 
catalytic  converter  is  not  going  to  last 
In  any  car  if  the  owner  finds  that  he 
cannot  get  the  lead-free  gasoline  to  use 
with  it.  The  owner  will  take  whatever 
kind  of  gasoline  Is  available.  And  I  think 
everybody  in  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  have  the  same  identical  problem  xm- 
less  we  do  something  about  It. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman)  and  do  some- 
thing to  put  the  lead-free  gasoline  Into 


those  areas  on  the  map  tliat  are  desig- 
nated in  red  so  as  to  help  those  people 
with  cars  who  are  going  to  have  the 
catalytic  converters  in  1975  and  need  the 
extra  protection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  suggest,  in  connection  with 
wliat  I  said  in  closing  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  if  the  gentleman  is  serious — and  I 
know  he  is — that  he  come  before  our 
committee  which  has  to  act  wittiin  1 
month,  he  and  Mr.  Wyman,  and  we  can 
take  care  of  the  situation  and  debate  it 
then.  Then  we  can  have  all  of  the  evi- 
dence from  the  different  people. 

If  this  bill  does  not  pass  now,  there 
will  be  many  thousands  out  of  work  at 
Chrysler  within  the  next  week  or  2  weeks. 
Mr.  HUBER.  I  am  of  just  the  opposite 
opinion,  that  if  the  bUl  does  pass,  there 
may  be  thousands  and  thousands  with- 
out jobs  in  the  next  12  months. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  take  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  on  this  point,  the 
1975  models  will  go  into  production  with 
catalytic  converters  required  for  the  en- 
tire country;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUBER.  That  is  correct,  and  we 
are  going  to  knock  the  catalytic  con- 
verter out  on  the  first  gas  tank  of  nou- 
lead-free  gas.  We  are  going  to  destroy 
the  platinum  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  converter.  The  only  places  we  can  get 
platinum  today  are  Russia  and  South 
Africa,  so  we  are  dependent  upon  Russia 
and  South  Africa  in  order  to  make  our 
automobiles. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  for  each  barrel  of  crude 
oil,  we  get  4  to  6  percent  less  gallons  of 
unleaded  gasoline? 
Mr.  HUBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  So  the  claimed  13-per- 
cent improvement  against  the  1974  auto- 
mobiles for  the  catalytic  converter  Is  a 
fraud  because  we  have  a  greater  fuel 
penalty  coming  out  of  refinery  losses  be- 
fore we  ever  get  started. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  WiU  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Every  one  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  say  they  are 
for  this  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman  / . 

The  question  was  tsiken,  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

EECOKDEO   TOTE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — ayes  169.  noes  221, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows : 

(RoU  No.  200) 
AYES— 169 


Abdnor 

Glalmo 

Price.  Tex. 

Anclrews, 

Glnn 

QuUlen 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Eallsback 

Archer 

GoodUng 

Randall 

.Arends 

Gray 

Rarlck 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Robinson,  V». 

Baker 

Griffiths 

RoncaUo.  Wyo 

Bauman 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Beard 

Gubser 

Rur.ne;s 

Bevin 

Guyer 

Ruth 

Eiackburn 

Hammer- 

Ryan 

Bowen 

schmldt 

Sandman 

Bray 

Hanrahan 

Sarasln 

Breaux 

Hays 

Satterfleld 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Scherle 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Schneebeli 

Broomfleld 

HUUs 

Sebellua 

Broymu,  Va. 

Hogan 

Shipley 

Bureener 

Holt 

Shrlver 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hosmer 

Shuster 

Burke.  Mass. 

Huber 

Sikes 

Burleson,  Tea 

.    Hudnut 

Skubitz 

Butler 

Hunt 

Slack 

Byron 

Icbord 

Snyder 

Camp 

Jarman 

Spence 

Casey,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo.    Stanton. 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  P&. 

J.  William 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  C^a. 

Steed 

ChappeU 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Stephens 

Clawson,  Dal 

King 

Stratton 

Cleveland 

Kluczynakl 

Symms 

Cochran 

Landgrebe 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Collier 

Latta 

TeaTue 

Collins,  Tex. 

Litton 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lott 

Thornton 

Daniel,  Robert   McClory 

Towell.  Ner. 

W..  Jr. 

McCormaok 

Treen 

Dan  lei  son 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  B.C. 

McKay 

Vigorito 

Denkolm 

McSpadden 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

Madlgan 

Walsh 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Ware 

Dom 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Whltehurrt 

Downing 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Dulskl 

Michel 

Wl!fon,Bob 

Duncan 

Miller 

Wilson. 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Mills 

Charlee,  T««. 

Esch 

Mizell 

Wricht 

Eshleman 

Mol'.ohan 

Wvait 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Fisher 

Nichols 

W^yman 

Flowers 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Flynt 

O'Hara 

Young.  Alaska 

Fountain 

Passman 

Young,  S.C. 

Froehllch 

Poage 

Young.  Tex. 

Gettys 

Powell,  Ohio 
NOES— 221 

Zlon 

Abzue 

Clay 

Prenzel 

Adams 

Cohen 

Frey 

Addabbo 

Collins,  m. 

Fuqua 

An'^erson, 

Conable 

Gaydos 

Calif, 

Con  Ian 

Gibbons 

Anderson,  111. 

Conte 

GUman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ccnyers 

Gold  water 

Annunzlo 

Corman 

Green,  Pa. 

Armstrong 

Cotter 

Grover 

Ashley 

Coiiehlin 

Gude 

Asp  In 

Crcnln 

Gur.ter 

Badlllo 

Culver 

Hamilton 

Bafalls 

Danieis, 

Hanley 

Bell 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hanna 

Bennett 

Davis.  Wlfl. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Berpland 

Delaney 

Harrington 

Blaggl 

Dellenback 

Harsha 

Blester 

Dellums 

Hastings 

Bingham 

Dent 

Hawkins 

BopFs 

DerTslPfkl 

Hpchler.  W.  Va. 

Boland 

Dlnpell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Boiling 

Donohue 

Heinz 

Brademas 

Drlnan 

Hclstoskl 

Brasco 

du  Pont 

Hinshaw 

Breckinridge 

Eckbardt 

Ho'.ifieid 

Brotzman 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ell  berg 

Horton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenbom 

Hun^ate 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hutchinson 

Burke.  Calif. 

PasceU 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Pish 

Jones.  Ala. 

Burton 

Flood 

Jordan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Foley 

Karth 

Carter 

Ford 

Kastenmeler 

Chlsholm 

Forsythe 

Kemp 

diausen. 

Fraser 

Kcch 

DonH. 

Pre!lngh\iysen 

Eyros 
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Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCollistar 

McDade 

McPail 

McKXanejr 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallary 

Mar&zlti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matblaa.  Calif. 

Mntsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mother 
Mou 

Murphy,  K.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Rancrel 

Kees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RleKle 

Klnaldo 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Riippe 

8t  Oennaln 

Sarbanes 

Schro«der 

Selberllng 

Sboup 

Stsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 


\ 
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Stagetrs 

Stanton. 

JarUM  V. 
Stark 
Steel«| 
Steeiaan 
Stelg*.  Wis. 
Stuck 
Studd 
Sulll\ 
Symlt 
Talco* 
Tayloii  N.C. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tlernap 
Traxlaf 
Udall 
t::ima« 
Van  Dicrlln 
VandeHVeen 
Vanlk 
Veysey  | 
Waldle  I 
Whalea 
White  ] 
Wldnall 

WllBonj 
ChailMH  , 

Callfi 
Winn    : 
Wolff  I 
Wydle« 
Yates  ! 
Yountt  Pla. 
Youni  Oa. 
Youni.  111. 
Zabloikl 
Zwact 


ANSWEREO)  "PRESENT" 
Lehman  Panis 

NOT  VOTING — 41 


Alexander 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Crane 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Diggs 

Plndley 

Pulton 

Graaso 


Haley 

Hansen,  Waah. 

H*^bert 

Howard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kuykendall 

McCloakey 

Martin.  N.O. 

Mllford 


Patm^n 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Qule 

Reld 

Roberts 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Roonej,  N.T. 

Rose 

Stokes 


Mlnshall,  Ohio  Stubblffleld 

Murphy,  m.  ThompBon,  N.J. 

Myers  WlUlaaM 
NIx 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anaounced 
as  above  recorded.  '■ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chalisiian  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  order  to  get 
some  accommodation  on  further  amend- 
ments. I  know  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  amendments,  which  I  think 
we  on  the  committee  will  accept  when  we 
have  heard  them,  but  I  would  lltee  to  get 
some  understanding  on  concluding  the 
debate  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  complefe  its  de- 
bate on  this  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOnOK    OFTESB)    BT   MK.    STACGtRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  clase  at  6  o'clock 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  assume,  that  I  have  another  nmend- 
ment  on  the  catalytic  converter.  Does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  limit  the  debate  on 
this  to  20  minutes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated 


for  2  hours  or  more,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  time  reserved.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  5  or  10  minutes.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  accept  the  amendment 
oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  then  we 
can  proceed  with  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  motion  that  all  debate  on  this 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dkrwinski) 
there  were — ayes  104;  noes  28. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  1  minute 
each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

AICXMDICSNT  OfTERSS   BT   MS.  BBOTHZLL   OP 
NCMtTH   CAXOLJNA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbotuhx  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  76.  line  17,  Insert  be- 
fore the  comma  the  following:  "(other  than 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  or  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service)'". 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  section 
11  Is  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
obtain  certain  energy  information,  and 
this  subsection  says  that  where  this  in- 
formation is  reported  to  certain  other 
Federal  agencies,  these  Federal  agencies 
shall  submit  this  information  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  present  law 
restricts  certain  agencies  from  divulging 
Information  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  particularly  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

So  my  amendment  is  saying  that  these 
agencies  will  not  be  required  to  report 
this  Information  to  the  Administrator. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Census  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Carolina.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service's  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics,  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  that  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information  collected  by 
the  Census  Bureau — 13  U.S.C.  9 — must 
be  preserved. 


As  currently  provided  in  section  9  of 
tiUe  13: 
}  9.  Information  as  confldentlal;  exception. 

(a)  Neither  the  Secretary,  nor  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  bureau  or  agency  thereof,  may, 
except  as  provided  In  section  8  of  this  title — 

(1)  use  the  Information  furnished  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any  purpo.-e 
other  than  the  statistical  purposes  for  which 
It  Is  supplied;  or 

(2)  make  any  publication  whereby  the 
data  furnished  by  any  particular  establish- 
ment or  Individual  under  this  title  can  be 
Identified;  or 

(3)  permit  anyone  other  than  the  sworn 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
or  bureau  or  agency  thereof  to  examine  the 
individual  reports. 

No  department,  bureau,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Government,  except  the 
Secretary  Ui  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  shall  require,  for  ax:iy  reason,  copies 
of  census  reports  which  have  been  retained 
by  any  such  establishment  or  Individual. 
Copies  of  census  refjorte  which  have  been 
so  retained  shall  be  Immune  from  legal 
process,  and  shaU  not.  without  the  consent 
of  the  Individual  or  establlshmant  con- 
cerned, be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for 
any  purpose  In  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  relating  to  the  confldentlal 
treatment  of  data  for  particular  individuals 
and  •stabllshments,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
censuses  of  governments  provided  for  by 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  nor 
to  interim  current  data  provided  for  by  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  5  of  this  title  as  to 
the  subjects  covered  by  censuses  of  gover:-- 
mente,  with  respect  to  any  information  ob- 
tained therefor  that  Is  compiled  from,  or 
customarily  provided  in,  public  records. 
(Aug.  31.  19M,  eh.  1168,  68  SUt.  1013;  Oct. 
16.  1962,  Pub.  L..  87-813,  76  Stat.  922.) 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  data 
collecting  activities  is  rooted  In  the  fact 
that  the  confidentiality  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  Is  safeguarded  by  the 
provisions  in  title  13.  Section  11(e)  of 
H.R.  14368  would  seriously  imdermlne 
the  Bureau's  ability  to  assure  this  con- 
fidentiality. In  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  energy  information,  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  of  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  would 
have  the  authority,  after  determining 
that  an  individual  has  submitted  Infor- 
mation to  the  Census  Bureau,  to  uni- 
laterally "exempt"  this  Individual,  and 
then  compel  Census  to  provide  this  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  Vincent  Barabba,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  appeared  before 
our  sutxjommittee  in  January  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  Census  with  regard  to 
energy  statistics.  In  his  statement,  he 
discussed  tlie  Importance  of  preserving 
the  confidentiality  of  census  Information, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  highly  Integrated 
system  of  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption statistics.  In  these  areas  we  have, 
over  the  years,  developed  an  expertise  In  sur- 
vey techniques,  as  well  as  established  report- 
ing relationships  with  companies,  which  are 
unexcelled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  13,  U.S.  Code,  which  afford 
complete  confidentiality  to  respondents,  have 
also  enabled  ub  to  build  an  invaluable  work- 
ing relationship  with  business  firms,  as  well 
as  the  general  public.  We  have  developed  an 
atmoephere  of  trust  baaed  on  our  past  per- 
formance of  not  dlxcloalng  to  or  furnlablng 
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any  person  or  group,  public  or  private,  with 
individual  respondent  data.  Although  Chap- 
ter 7  of  Title  13  provides  penalties  for  the 
falsifying  of  reported  data  or  for  the  faUure 
to  report  in  mandatory  surveys,  it  is  the  con- 
tract of  trust  that  gets  results  rather  than 
the  invoking  of  penalties. 


In  early  April,  I  participated  In  a  spe- 
cial order  which  focused  on  the  congres- 
sional commitment  to  privacy.  The 
amendment  being  offered  by  Mr.  Brot- 
raLL  of  North  Carolina  is  a  simple  one. 
and  would  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
census  information,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concern  about 
protecting  the  privacy  of  our  citizens  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  could  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Syjcms 
was  allowed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mr. 
Beothill  of  North  Carolina.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  WIU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  and 
accept  the  sunendment  on  this  side  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  then  simply  says  the 
confidentiality  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics  

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
And  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Mr.  DINGELL. 

And  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tinues to  be  preserved  but  that  the  in- 
formation may  be  procured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  a  vote  now 
because  I  have  another  inquiry  I  would 
like  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman? 

In  the  latter  part  of  section  11  the 
question  or  the  allegation  has  been 
raised  that  where  the  energy  Informa- 
tion which  has  been  supplied  to  the  ad- 
ministration is  then  supplied  to  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  when  that  occurs  it  might 
destroy  the  confidential  treatment  of 
that  information.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  response  from  the  chairman  with  re- 
spect to  those  allegations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman,  I  might  say 


that  arguments  have  been  raised  that  in- 
formation which  the  Administrator  sup- 
pUes  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, or  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  would  no  longer  be  protected  and 
could  be  freely  disclosed  by  those 
agencies.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  in- 
formation would  have  the  same  right  to 
confldentlal  treatment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  It  would  In  the 
hands  of  the  Administrator.  This  prin- 
ciple of  law  was  well  established  In  the 
case  of  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  v.  Renegotiation  Board 
in  1970  (425  F.  2d  578) . 

Thus,  the  Attorney  General  could  only 
release  such  Information  to  subordinates 
or  make  use  of  It  In  law  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. However,  like  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  would  be 
barred  from  releasing  to  the  public  trade 
secrets  and  other  proprietary  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  that  his  sub- 
committee shall  Initiate  hearings  early 
in  June  on  extension  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  expires  on  June  30,  1974. 

I  am  also  informed  by  Mr.  Rogers  that 
in  the  extension  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
we  can  amend  the  bill  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  at  this  time.  I  believe  this  to  be 
quite  Important  because  I  am  disturbed 
with  the  bill  before  us  today  Insofar  as 
its  provisions  for  the  burning  of  coal 
are  concerned.  I  think  the  bill's  pro- 
visions are  a  sort  of  "chewing  gum  and 
baling  wire"  approach,  and  I  think  there 
Is  room  for  substantial  Improvement. 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  the  Members  of  the 
House,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
in  particular  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  that  I  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  when  it 
considers  extension  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  that  act. 

1  will  propose  that  provision  be  made 
for  any  utility  with  a  powerplant  burn- 
ing coal  to  enter  into  an  agreement  on 
a  1-to-l  basis  with  the  EOA  to  estab- 
lish the  best  desulfurlzation  technology 
available  for  the  specific  plant  under 
consideration  and  the  coal  which  it  will 
bum.  I  will  propose  that  under  an  agree- 
ment between  EPA  and  the  utility  that 
the  best  desulfurlzation  technology  be 
agreed  upon  for  each  plant  and  the  coal 
it  will  bum,  provided  that  the  additional 
cost  required  for  amortization  of  the  de- 
sulfurlzation equipment  does  not  exceed 

2  mils  per  kilowatt-hour,  including  all 
costs  over  a  10-year  period.  Incidentally, 
the  costs  will  include  any  additional  in- 
cremental cost  for  transportation  of  any 
fuel  required  under  the  agreement  bv 
EPA. 

Under  such  an  agreement,  no  other 
requirement  for  controlling  or  limiting 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  would  be  made 
upon  the  plant  during  the  10-year  peri- 
od of  amortization  for  the  equipment; 
and  operation  of  the  plant  would  not  be 


interfered  with  by  EPA  except  In  the 
case  of  an  actual  state  of  emergency 
for  health  purposes  as  determined  and 
announced  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agmcy  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plant. 

By  following  this  technique  of  getting 
the  best  desulfurlzation  equipment  avail- 
able installed  in  our  coal-burning  plants, 
we  will  be  requiring  that  most  sulfur  di- 
oxide be  removed.  Existing  technology 
will  do  that.  However,  we  will  not  be 
putting  utilities  In  the  unrealistic  posi- 
tion of  being  forced  to  install  very  ex- 
pensive scrubber  systems  or  other  similar 
gear  which  do  not  operate  satisfactorily 
and  which  cannot  meet  today's  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

By  requiring  the  best  possible  desiil- 
furizatlon  technology  at  any  given  time 
we  will,  of  course,  be  stimulating  Indus- 
trial competition  In  this  arena.  Perhaps 
over  a  period  of  10  to  20  years  we  can 
develop  at  least  one  system  which  will 
actually  meet  the  air  quality  standards 
we  are  now  attempting  to  enforce. 

I  think  this  Is  a  realistic  approach.  It 
allows  this  country  to  bum  coal,  and  to 
have  the  maximum  amount  of  electricity 
while  protecting  the  environment  in  the 
most  realistic  way  possible,  protecting 
the  utilities  from  administrative  and 
economic  harassment  and  working  to- 
ward an  actual  solution  to  our  air  pol- 
lution problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vanik). 

AMZKDMKNT      OFTERES      BT       MB        VANIX 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  68.  line  2  strtke  "concerning  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  a  fuel  economy 
Improvement  of  20  per  centum  for  new 
model  vehicles  manufactured  during  and 
after  model  year  1980." 

And  substitute  "concerning  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  a  national  fuel  economy  standard  of 
20  miles  per  gallon  for  all  new  automobiles." 

On  page  68,  line  6  after  the  word  "to."  add 
"an  analysis  of  the  various  regxilaton-  and 
tax  policies  which  could  be  instituted  to  im- 
plement such  standard:". 

On  page  29,  line  14  strike  "(1)". 

On  page  30,  strike  "Sec.  213    (a)    (2)". 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Randall  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Vanik.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  seeks  to  improve  the 
existing  section  9  of  the  committee  bill. 
As  it  is  now  wTitten,  section  9  calls  for 
a  study  by  EPA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  investigate  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  a  fuel  economy 
improvement  standard  of  20  percent  for 
new  motor  vehicles  manufactured  dur- 
ing and  after  model  year  1980. 

I  am  fearful  that  this  language  is  not 
ambitious  enough.  A  20-percent  Im- 
provement In  fuel  economy  may  sound 
significant,  but  a  closer  look  reveals  a 
different  storj-.  At  present,  the  average 
American   automobile   gets   about    135 
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miles  per  gallon.  A  20-percent  Improve- 
ment would  only  reoult  in  a  fuel,  econ- 
omy of  16.2  miles  per  gallon  for  the  av- 
erage car.  In  essence  then,  what  fjie  ex- 
isting section  9  requests  is  a  studjs  of  the 
consequences  of  setting  a  national  fuel 
economy  standard  of  16.2  miles  per  gal- 
lon In  model  year  1980.  Some  automak- 
ers themselves  are  projecting  more  am- 
bitious results.  The  fact  is  that  we  can 
produce  automobiles  wliich  meet  pollu- 
tion standards — utilize  powered  acces- 
sories and  air  conditioning.  If  foreign 
manufacturers  can  achieve  this  goal — 
our  producers  should  be  able  to  follow 
suit. 

In  short,  I  feel  a  more  aggressive  In- 
vestigation of  this  vital  area  is  needed. 

To  strengthen  the  mandate  for  this 
study,  I  am  suggesting  the  EPA  afid  the 
Department  of  Transportation  stu4>'  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  natiorml  fuel 
economy  standard  of  20  miles  p«ir  gal- 
lon for  all  new  automobiles.  I  am  sug- 
gesting 20  miles  per  gallon  because  there 
have  been  many  studies  which  assert 
that  it  Is  feasible  for  Detroit  to  manufac- 
ture— with  existing  technology — an 
automobile  which  gets  close  to  20  miles 
per  gallon  without  sacrificing  comfort, 
styling,  or  exhaust  emission  control.  The 
problem  we  face  Is  how  to  Insurs  that 
Detroit  will  make  this  commitment  to 
efficiency  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  severe  eco- 
nomic disruptions.  We  must  Investigate 
the  consequences  of  establishing  %  na- 
tional fuel  economy  goal  as  well  |us  in- 
vestigating rtie  best  policy  options  we  can 
follow  to  achieve  this  goal. 

On  August  24  of  last  year  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  John  WMtaker 
endorsed  a  plan  to  ta.x  inefficient  auto- 
mobiles in  order  to  encourage  ©etroit 
to  engineer  efficiency  into  their  product. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Whitaker  stated  that 
the  administration  fuel  economy  pro- 
posal would  be  ready  by  February  1974. 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
the  administration  will  submit  such  a 
plan.  Apparently,  the  idea  has  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  energy  reorganizationg  in  the 
executive  branch.  I  might  mentipn  that 
section  9  of  this  legislation,  as  drafted, 
would  not  include  considenitlon  for  the 
policy  alternative  that  Mr.  Whitaker  en- 
dorsed last  August.  This  fact  highlights 
the  need  to  redraw  the  boundaries  of  the 
fuel  economy  study. 

I  commend  the  committee's  foresight 
for  recognizing  that  v.e  must  not  sweep 
under  the  carpet  the  problem  of  ineffi- 
cient automobiles.  I  seek  with  my  amend- 
ment only  to  strengthen  the  mandate 
of  this  fuel  economy  study. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  state  I 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  We  do  have 
a  study  provision  in  the  bill  now.  It 
does  not  restrict  it  to  20  percent.  It  can 
go  beyond  that  to  any  place  It  needs  to  be. 

The  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  language 
of  this  bill.  U  we  can  pass  this  bill,  It 
will  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  will 
go  downtown  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  in  Its  entirety,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  oppose  the 
amendment  and  take  the  bill  as  It  Is  as 
It  came  out  of  the  committee  imanl- 
mously.      

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Vanik)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Vanik).  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Messrs.  Bau- 
MAN  and  RoussELOT  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Wymak.) 

AMENDHCTNT  Omain)  BT  MR.  WTMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  Pape 
59,  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  11  on  page  61,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Section  20a(b)(l){A)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  la  amended  to  read:  "The  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emisslon.s 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  from 
llRht-duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured for  sale  diirlnE:  or  after  model  year  197,5 
shall  contain  standards  which  are  Identical 
to  the  standards  which  were  prescribed  (as 
of  July  3.  1971)  for  light-duty  vehicles  and 
enalnes  manufactured  durlne  model  year 
1974.  except  that  no  certificate  of  conformity 
piir.'Juant  to  ."^potion  206  of  '^uch  Act  shall  be 
required  for  Ueht-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  for  sale  during  modc-1  year 
1975. 

"(b)  Section  2n2(b)fl)(B)  of  such  Act  l.s 
amended  to  read:  "The  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  aopllcable  to  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nltrocen  for  Urht-duty  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  for  sale  during  and 
after  model  year  1975  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  are  Identical  to  the  standards 
which  were  prescribed  (as  of  July  3.  1971) 
for  llght-diifv  vehlries  and  engines  manu- 
factured diirlne  model  year  1974.  except  that 
no  certificate  of  conformity  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  such  Act  shall  be  required  for 
llght-d\ity  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured for  sale  during  model  year  1975." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  bv  the 
action  taken  on  the  earlier  amendment 
that  I  offered.  It  has  been  determined 
now  that  all  cars  all  over  America  shall 
have  to  continue  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
cessively far-ranging  standards  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  apply  nationwide. 
This  present  amendment  would  freeze 
for  1  year  the  1974  standards  and  sus- 
pend the  certification  procedures  for  a 
year  In  order  to  give  a  year's  extension 


to  allow  a  more  careful  approach  to  the 
expensive  catalytic  converter  question. 

The  catalytic  converter  Is  a  fraud  on 
the  country.  One  of  our  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. General  Motors,  has  a  plant 
which  is  about  to  manufacture  6  million 
of  these  converters,  so  GM  no  longer  has 
a  neutral  position  on  this  Issue. 

If  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  then 
we  will  not  have  to  take  the  catalytic 
converter  route  until  we  know  the  cata- 
lytic converter  will  really  work. 

In  the  debate  earlier  It  was  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  proper  action 
of  the  catalytic  converter  will  require 
unleaded  gasoline.  All  1975  cars  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  with  a  neck  on  the  gas 
receiver  that  comes  out  from  the  tank 
able  to  be  fed  only  by  a  certain  type  of 
gets  nozzle.  All  over  America  stations  are 
going  to  have  to  have  huge  capital  costs 
expended  on  putting  In  the  unleaded 
gas  and  new  equipment  for  the  special 
pumps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
need  to  do  this.  It  Is  going  to  add  about 
$150  to  the  cost  of  each  car.  If  we  have 
a  run  of  9  million  cars  In  1975  produc- 
tion we  are  talking  about  $1.5  billion 
additional  cost  on  the  American  con- 
sumer for  the  converters  alone  to  say 
nothing  of  the  several  hundred  million 
additional  for  the  equipment  to  service 
them.  The  sticker  price  on  new  cars  Is 
going  to  go  up  by  $150  more  and  the  fuel 
consumption  will  be  greater  with  the 
catalytic  converter  no  matter  what  Is 
claimed  about  the  saving  against  the 
1974  standards,  because  they  will  be  get- 
ting less  gallons  of  imleaded  gas  per 
barrel  of  crude  oil. 

Why  not  wait  until  we  know  more 
about  the  catalytic  converter?  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  this  much  at  the  very  least 
to  hold  the  line  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  to  help  meet  our  energy 
.shortages. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  becau.se 
it  seems  to  me  from  the  testimony  that 
was  presented  before  the  committee  and 
from  the  Information  we  have  on  the 
cr.talvtic  converter,  that  we  will  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  today  offered  by 
the  gentleman,  freeze  in  the  fuel  penalty 
at  the  worst  possible  moment.  We  now 
have  a  14-percent  fuel  penalty,  roughly 
speaking,  on  our  pollution  control  de- 
vices. If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  do  any  better 
than  that  because  It  Is  going  to  freeze  It 
at  the  current  level,  and  the  1975  con- 
verter will  be  better  and  will  allow  us 
more  mileage. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reasons  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware has  stated  and  for  the  reasons 
that  this  would  do  damage  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  to  the  automobile  Industry, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemen  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman states  the  standards  for  1973  re- 
quired only  3  parts  per  million  hydro- 
carbon and  20  parts  per  million  carbon 
monoxide.  The  1974  standards  cut  this 
In  half.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  cut 
this  in  half.  The  Clean  Air  Act  standards 
were  far  too  high  and  there  Is  no  need 
to  impose  this  on  the  AmerlCEin  public. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly urge  defeat  of  this  amendment.  All  of 
the  companies  have  testified  that  If  the 
freeze  ended  in  1974  It  would  freeze  it  at 
a  penalty  loss.  They  are  going  to  make  a 
gas  gain  In  1975.  It  would  be  unbellev- 
lable  to  stop  In  1974  when  they  are 
making  progress. 

I  \irge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wymaw)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  ,  a  question.  The  previ- 
ous energy  bill,  S.  2589,  as  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  contained  provisions 
for  a  Tijuana-Vancouver,  high-speed, 
ground  transportation  system  study. 
However,  In  this  bill,  H.R.  14368,  as  re- 
ported, this  necessary  study  has  been 
deleted.  Yet,  In  so  doing,  according  to  the 
committee  report  on  page  25,  the  com- 
mittee states  that  It  "did  not  Intend  to 
express  any  opposition  to  such  a  study  or 
system."  The  committee  merely  felt  that 
It  should  be  conducted  imder  the  criteria 
set  up  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Because  we  on  the  west  coast  believe 
that  this  study  is  very  urgent,  how  soon 
may  we  expect  this  study  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  Committee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  as  soon 
as  the  committee  can  get  to  it.  We  have 
some  other  business  to  take  care  of,  such 
as  railroad  safety,  railroad  pensions,  and 
the  big  railroad  bill.  When  those  are  com- 
pleted, we  will  get  to  this  right  away. 
We  might  be  able  to  do  It  right  along  with 
our  other  work. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Could 
we  do  it  within  the  next  6  months? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  possible. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Are  there  further  amendments? 
If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  h^d  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14368)  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  re- 
quiring reports  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  temporary  sus- 
pension of  certain  air  pollution  require- 


ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1082,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  43, 
not  voting  41,  as  foUows: 


[RoU  No.  201] 

YEAS— 349 

Abdnor 

Cochran 

Green,  Pa. 

Adams 

Cohen 

QrlfflthB 

Addabbo 

Collier 

Gross 

Alexander 

Collins,  ni. 

Orover 

Anderson. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oubser 

Calif. 

Con  able 

Gunter 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conlan 

Guyer 

Andrews.  N.O. 

Conte 

Hamilton 

Andrews, 

Connan 

Hanimer- 

N.  Dak. 

Cotter 

schmldt 

Annunzlo 

Cronln 

Hanley 

Archer 

Culver 

Hanna 

Arendfl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hanrahan 

Armstrong 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ashbrook 

W.,  Jr. 

Harsha 

Ashley 

Daniels. 

Hastings 

Aspln 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hawkins 

Bafalls 

DanlelEon 

Hays 

Baker 

Davis.  B.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bauman 

Davis,  WU. 

Heinz 

Beard 

Delaney 

Helstoskl 

BeU 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Bennett 

Denholm 

Hicks 

Bergland 

Deiuila 

HUUs 

BevUl 

Dent 

Hinsbaw 

Blaggl 

Derwlnskl 

Hogan 

Blester 

Devlne 

Hollfleld 

Blackburn 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Boggs 

DlngeU 

Horton 

Boland 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

BolUng 

Dom 

Huber 

Bowen 

Downing 

Hudnut 

Brademaa 

Dulskl 

Hungate 

Br as CO 

Duncan 

Hunt 

Bray 

du  Pont 

Hutchinson 

Breaux 

Eckhardt 

Ichord 

Breckinridge 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jarman 

Brlnkley 

Ell  berg 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Broomfleld 

Escb 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Brotzman 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

BrovhUI.  N.C. 

Pish 

Jordan 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Flood 

Karth 

Burgener 

Flowers 

Kemp 

Burke,  Calif. 

Flynt 

Ketchum 

Burke,  Fla. 

Foley 

King 

Ford 

Kluczynskl 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Porsythe 

Kyros 

Butler 

Fountain 

Landrum 

Byron 

Prellnghuysen 

Latta 

Camp 

Frenzel 

Leggett 

Carney,  Ohio 

Prey 

Lehman 

Carter 

Froehllch 

Lent 

Casey,  Tex. 

Puqua 

Litton 

Cederberg 

Oaydos 

Long,  La. 

Chamberlain 

Gettys 

Long,  Md. 

ChappeU 

Glalmo 

Lott 

Clancy 

Oilman 

Lujan 

C!ausen, 

Ginn 

Luken 

Don  H. 

Gonzalez 

McClory 

ClawBon,  Del 

OoodUng 

McCoUlster 

Clay 

Gray 

McCormack 

Cleveland 

Green,  Oreg. 

McDade 

,  N.T. 


McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Ml2ell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 


Abzug 

Badillo 

Bingham 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton 

Chtsbolm 

Coughlln 

Dell  urns 

Drlnan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

FasceU 

Fisher 

Fraser 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 


Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roouey,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RouBselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkee 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  VFUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 

NAYS — 43 

Gude 

Harrington 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Lapomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Mahon 

Mel  Cher 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Rangel 

Rarick 


Stephen! 
St  ration 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tax. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  lU. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rees 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Stark 

Studds 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young.  Oa. 


NOT  VOTING — 41 


Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Conyers 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

FiEdley 

F*ulton 

Grasso 


Haley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hubert 
Howard 
Jcries,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kuykendall 
McCoskey 
McKlnney 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mil  ford 
MinshBll.  Ohio 
Murp   y.  ni. 
Mye   , 


Nix 

Pat  man 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Reid 

Roberts 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Williams 


So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  wltb  Ur. 
Conyers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.    Stubblefleld    with    Mre.    Hanmin    eC 
Washington. 
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iSi.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  WllUanu. 

Mr.  K&zen  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mllf ord. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  2^.  Kuykan- 
daU. 

Mt.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.    Davis   of   Oeorgla    with    Mr.   Myers. 

Mn.  Oraaso  with  Mir.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed.  H.R.  14368. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
be  authorized  to  correct  section  numbers 
In  the  engrossment  of  H.R.  14368. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OIL  AND  GAS  ENERGY  TAX  ACT  OF 
1974 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  MiLLs>.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  wish  to 
read  the  following  statement  on  his  be- 
half: 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise 
my  Democratic  colleagues  In  the  House  that 
the  Committee  on  V?ays  and  Means  has  or- 
dered favorably  reported  H.R.  14463.  the  "OU 
and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974".  and  that 
I  have  been  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
Committee  to  request  a  closed  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee  for  'he  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  the  Floor  of  the  Hou."^  of  R/r- 
resentatlves  We  will  file  our  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  bill  not  later  than  mldnlcht 
Saturday.  May  4.  which  of  cour^^e  will  muke 
It  available  early  Me.xt  Monday  mcrnlrg  I 
am  making  thts  announcement  particularly 
directed  at  my  Democratic  collcacne.'i  In  cr- 
der  to  comply  l-i  aM  respects  with  Rale  17 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  which  requires 
notice  In  the  Concrf.ssional  Rfcord  lii  In- 
stances where  closed  nUes  In  conrectlo.n 
with  legislation  are  requested. 

There  U  a  summ.iry  of  the  bill  available 
In  the  Committee  offices  of   the  Co.^^mlttee 


on  Ways  and  Means,  and,  as  I  Indicated,  the 
Committee  Report  will  be  available  next 
Monday  morning.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  schedule  this  bill  for  Floor  action  the 
week  after  next. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  with  House  approval  of  H.R. 
12993,  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal 
Act. 

Unfortimately,  I  was  unable  to  return 
to  the  House  Chamber  In  time  for  the 
vote  on  the  Broyhlll  amendment.  In- 
creasing the  term  of  broadcast  licenses 
from  4  to  5  years.  I  had  accepted  the 
opportimlty  to  speak  before  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association  meeting 
in  Washington,  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
be  back  In  the  Chamber  in  time  for  all 
votes. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Broyhlll  amendment.  I 
voted  for  the  blU  on  final  passage  and 
am  pleased  that  the  final  vote  was  379 
to  14. 


DELAY  IN  VIETNAM  VETERANS  EDU- 
CATION BENEFITS  UNJUSTIFIED 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  j 

Mr.  IX>RN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ad- 
vise the  House  of  a  crucial  situation 
which  Is  developing  In  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans education  program.  On  February 
19  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  382  to  0,  passed 
H.R.  12628,  a  bill  which  would  grant  a 
13.6  percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
the  education  and  training  allowance  and 
extend  the  period  of  training  from  8  to 
10  years.  It  is  the  extension  provision 
that  is  crucial.  The  eligibility  period  for 
several  million  veterans  expires  May  30 — 
just  30  days  from  now.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  needs  some  leadtlme  to 
make  its  plans  for  extension.  Veterans 
planning  to  enroll  in  summer  school  must 
know  whether  they  can  depend  on  VA 
bene^ts  for  summer  school.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  other  body  act  on  H.R. 
12628.  the  House-passed  bill,  so  that 
Vietnam  veterans  may  continue  their 
education  plans  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  contains 
an  increase  in  rates.  Delay  in  the  other 
body  in  enacting  this  needed  cost  of 
living  incresise  i.s  costing  the  Vietnam 
veterans  of  this  country  $50  million  a 
month. 

The  House  pa."5.sed  bill  ha«;  been  delayed 
in  the  other  body  so  long  now  that  it  Is 
no  help  to  veterans  now  attending  the 
spring  semester.  If  action  is  not  taken 
immediately,  the  raises  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  veterans  attending  summer 
school,  and  those  whose  time  expires  on 
May  30  will  have  no  benefits  even  though 
it  Ls  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay  in  the  other 
body  seems  to  result  from  consideration 
of  certain  radically  d'.ffercnt  proposals 
v.hich  hive  been  introduced  there.  We 


passed  over  these  in  the  House  so  our 
legislation  could  move  and  are  consider- 
ing these  proposals  on  a  separate  basis. 
Certainly  the  other  body  could  do  this. 
Our  bill  has  been  there  2  months  and  10 
days  now.  Certainly  the  other  body  could 
act  in  the  next  10  days  on  the  House  bill 
and  give  Vietnam  veterans  their  cost-of- 
living  increase  now  and  give  them  their 
extension  now.  Further  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  separate  tuition  and 
accelerated  pay  issue  at  a  later  date. 
Incidentally,  the  cost  of  these  new  pro- 
posals in  the  other  body  is  $1.4  billion 
and  these  provisions  are  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  administration  and  many 
Members  of  Congress.  These  proposals 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Congress  on 
several  previous  occasions.  Why  should 
Vietnam  veterans  be  held  up  on  their  pay 
increase  and  extension  while  we  go  over 
that  ground  a«ain? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  getting  many  calls  on  this  and  I 
wanted  them  to  be  advised  as  to  where 
to  act  Immediately  on  the  House  passed 
the  problem  lies.  I  urge  the  other  body 
bill  HJl.  12628. 


STUDY  OF  WORK  AND  WELFARE 

(Mrs.  GRrPFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoase 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  caU 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  staff 
study  recently  released  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy,  which  I  chair.  Prepared  as  a 
chart  book,  "Public  Welfare  and  Work 
Incentives:  Theory  and  Practice"  ana- 
lyzes in  nontechnical  terms  the  work  in- 
centive issues  raised  by  the  Nation's  ex- 
panding list  of  income  supplement  pro- 
grams. The  chart  book  explores  how 
public  welfare  benefits  can  affect  fair- 
ness and  work  incentives  and  shows  the 
necessity  to  make  choices  among  com- 
peting goals  that  society  seeks  in  Income 
supplement  programs. 

Pood  stamps  are  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion that  welfare  and  work  no  longer  are 
mutually  exclusive.  The  stamps  provide 
a  Federal  income  guarantee  to  the  able- 
bodied  who  are  willing  to  work  as  well 
as  to  persons  presumed  unable  to  work. 
Unless  food  prices  stabilize  before 
July  4,  1976,  an  estimated  60  million 
Americans — more  than  one  in  four — 
might  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  at 
some  time  during  the  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial year. 

Studies  indicate  that  if  food  prices 
rise  five  percent  a  year,  and  if  all  per- 
sons eligible  for  them  on  income  grounds 
obtain  food  stamps,  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  could  soar  to  $10  bUllon  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  In  contrast,  13.1  million 
persons  received  food  stamps  in  Febru- 
ary 1974  out  of  an  estimated  pool  of 
about  37  miUion  eliglbles  in  that  month 
and  50  million  eliglbles  sometime  dur- 
ing the  year.  Fiscal  1974  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $3  billion. 

My  concern  about  work  Incentives  in 
public  welfare  programs  has  grown  as — 

An  increasing  proportion  of  mothers 
has  joined  the  labor  force,  shattering 
the  old  consensus  that  they  belonged  at 
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home.  Today  the  majority  of  mothers 
work — 50  percent  of  tiiose  with  only  pre- 
schoolers and  60  percent  of  those  with 
only  scbool-age  children — including  70 
percent  of  mothers  raising  school-age 
children  by  themselves — and  welfare 
mothers  are  encouraged  to  work  by  cash 
supplements  to  their  paychecks; 

Some  benefits  have  been  opened  up  to 
"employables."  Although  Federal  welfare 
cash  still  is  denied  to  fully  employed 
fathers  of  needy  children  more  than 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  population  lives  In 
States  that  offer  medicaid  to  children  of 
the  working  poor,  and  more  than  half  In 
States  that  offer  Federal  welfari  cash  to 
unemployed  fathers — aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  of  imemployed  fa- 
thers APDC-UF.  Increasing  numbers  of 
workers  and  potential  workers  are  eli- 
gible for  a  growing  array  of  income- 
tested  benefits— from  cash,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  health  care  to  college  stipends 
and  legal  aid.  The  question  today  is  not 
so  much  whether  or  not  to  extend  aid  to 
working  people,  but  how  to  do  It  more 
rationally;  and 

The  number  of  benefits  targeted  to  the 
needy  has  mushroomed.  Although  the 
aystem  leaves  many  In  need,  ajid  still 
omits  some  from  cash  aid,  it  gives  more 
help  to  some  than  we  could  possibly  fi- 
nance for  everyone  with  similar  Incomes. 
Income-testing  Is  an  efficient  way  to  aid 
the  poor,  but  multiple  programs  can 
make  work  costly  both  by  providing  high 
boieflt  levels  from  combined  programs— 
sometimes  without  work — and  by  sharply 
reducing  benefits  as  earnings  rise.  The 
proportion  of  earnings  that  Is  subtracted 
from  the  benefit  Is  called  the  benefit- 
loss  rate.  Beneficiaries  of  multiple  pro- 
grams sometimes  find  welfare  more  prof- 
itable than  work,  especially  if  the  com- 
bined benefits  are  sharply  reduced  when 
their  earnings  rise,  and  conversely, 
sharply  Increased  when  their  earnings 
fall.  Each  added  benefit  makes  It  more 
difficult  to  preserve  woA  incentives. 

The  staff  paper  examines  evidence 
about  the  Impact  of  benefits  upon  work 
effort  from  experience  with  AFDC,  so- 
cial security,  unemployment  Insurance, 
and  the  New  Jersey  negative  income  tax 
experiment.  It  concludes  that  In  actual 
practice  high  benefit-loss  rates  and  high 
guarantees  tend  to  discourage  work,  as 
theory  would  lead  one  to  expect;  but  tiiat 
a  moderate  cash  income  supplement  has 
only  slight  effect  on  work  effort  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  a  moderate  effect  on 
the  work  of  their  wives. 

By  Itself,  the  food  stamp  program 
scores  well  on  the  criteria  of  work  Incen- 
tives. The  program  offers  moderate  bene- 
fits to  those  without  Income  and  with 
low  assets — $142  in  free  stamps  per 
month  for  a  family  of  four — and  It  takes 
back  these  benefits  slowly  as  earnings 
rise — imposing  at  most  a  30-percent  ben- 
efit-loss rate.  The  price  paid  for  substan- 
tial work  incentives  is  a  high  number  of 
eliglbles.  But  food  stamps  do  not  operate 
In  isolation.  Almost  60  percent  of  food 
stamp  recipients  also  receive  cash  wel- 
fare. The  tax-free  combination  of  APDC 
and  food  stamps  yields  a  family  of  four 
$221  monthly  In  Alabama.  $405  in 
Massachusetts— $4,860  annually— $402  in 
Michigan,  $386  In  Minnesota.  $375  in 


Kansas,  $289  in  Ohio,  $266  in  Kentucky, 
and  $380  in  New  York,  n  you  allow  for 
Federal  income  taxes,  social  security 
taxes,  and  a  modest  $40  per  month  for 
work  expenses,  you  will  find  that  a 
worker  would  have  to  earn  the  following 
annual  amounts  to  have  gross  earnings 
equal  to  AFDC  and  food  stamps  for  a 
family  of  four:  $5,900  in  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts,  $5,700  in  Minnesota, 
$5,500  in  Kansas,  and  $4,200  in  Ohio. 
More  than  half  the  food  stamp  partici- 
pants probably  receive  medicaid;  some 
also  benefit  from  public  housing  and 
from  unemployment  insurance.  The  work 
incentives  offered  by  food  stamps  are 
greatly  diluted  for  such  persons. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  be- 
cause of  such  benefits  combinations  fi- 
nancial penalties  for  refusal  to  work 
under  one  program  can  be  reduced  or 
vAped  out  by  benefit  increases  In  other 
programs.  For  instance,  a  mother  and 
three  children,  aged  5,  7,  and  9,  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  maximum  cash  pasnment  of  $168 
In  Maine.  Once  the  youngest  child  be- 
comes 6,  the  mother  must  register  for 
work.  If  she  reuses  to  do  so,  the  AFDC 
grant  Is  cut  $49  to  $119.  But  when  the 
AFDC  benefit  is  cut,  the  food  stamp 
bonus  increases  by  $13 — since  imder  that 
program,  mothers  are  not  required  to 
work  until  children  reach  age  18  years  of 
age — and  the  public  housing  subsidy  rises 
by  $12 — because  rent  is  reduced  when  the 
AFDC  grant  falls.  Thus,  the  operation  of 
food  stamps  and  public  housing  reduce 
by  over  one-half  the  financial  penalty 
Imposed  by  AFDC  for  refusal  to  register 
for  work. 

The  staff  study  shows  that  a  generous 
benefit-loss  rate  can  be  more  valuable  to 
a  low-income  worker  thsm  a  high  guaran- 
tee. For  instance,  the  current  food  stamp 
program  provides  a  bonus  of  $996  in 
stamps  to  a  father  with  three  dependents 
who  earns  the  minimum  wage  working 
full  time  all  year.  By  contrast,  the  same 
father  with  the  same  wages  would  have 
received  only  $747  from  the  proposed — 
1971  family  assistance  plan — even 
though  FAP's  annual  guarantee  for  a 
family  with  no  Income  was  $696  higher — 
$2,400 — than  today's  food  stamp  guaran- 
tee— $1,704.  However,  to  some  recipients 
the  worth  of  food  stamps  Is  less  than  their 
bonus  value.  This  Is  because  they  are 
"funny  mon^,"  legally  negotiable  only 
for  food,  and  because  they  sometimes  re- 
quire recipients  to  allot  to  groceries  a 
very  high  proportion  of  total  Income — 
cash  plus  food  benefits. 

Benefit-loss  rates  are  an  Index  not 
only  to  a  program's  generosity  but  also 
to  Its  fairness.  They  determine  how  much 
goes  to  workers  compared  with  nonwork- 
ers.  to  those  who  work  more  and  to  those 
who  work  less. 

The  volume  demonstrates  that  welfare 
programs  are  plagued  by  conflicting  ob- 
jectives. To  give  poverty  level  benefits  to 
the  needy  family  of  four  would  now  re- 
quire a  guarantee  of  over  $4,600.  But 
then,  to  keep  costs  and  caseloads  with- 
in reason,  benefits  would  have  to  be 
sharply  reduced  for  those  with  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  Increase  work  in- 
centives by  reducing  benefit-loss  rates 
would  increase  costs  and  extend  help  to 
the  less  needy.  For  Instance,  to  cut  the 


benefit-loss  rate  in  half — from  67  to  33 
percent  in  a  program  with  a  guarantee  of 
$2,400  per  family  of  four — can  almost 
triple  the  number  of  recipients.  To  maxi- 
mize antipoverty  effectiveness  by  high 
payments  and  high  benefit  reductions 
for  earnings  would  reduce  initial  costs 
but  discourage  work  by  sharply  limiting 
its  rewards — and  thus  might  raise  ulti- 
mate costs. 

The  food  stamp  program  illustrates 
the  dilemma.  It  offers  a  penniless  family 
of  four  an  annual  allotment  of  free 
stamps  equal  to  the  minimum  cost  of  an 
"adequate"  diet— $1,704.  Those  with  In- 
come receive  the  full  $1,704  allotment, 
but  pay  for  it  according  to  a  scale  that 
rises  gradually  with  income.  A  family 
with  $3,200  earnings  pays  $708  for  its 
stamps.  At  about  $6,800  earnings,  the 
price  of  the  food  stamps  rises  to  about 
$1,704,  and  the  family  becomes  ineligible. 
Under  new  law  the  program  is  to  be  ex- 
panded nationwide  on  July  1,  and  twice 
a  year  the  allotments  are  to  be  adjusted 
for  food  price  increases. 

This  July  the  food  stamp  allotment 
Is  scheduled  to  be  increased  by  5.6  per- 
cent. This  $96  boost  in  the  annual  allot- 
ment for  a  family  of  four  will  extend  the 
eligibility  limit  to  $7,350  in  gross  earn- 
ings. This  is  because  the  price  of  the 
stamps  rises  only  30  cents  for  each  extra 
dollar  of  "net"  earnings,  and  because 
"net"  earnings  exclude  many  items, 
among  them  social  security  and  Income 
taxes,  relatively  large  rent  and  medical 
exjpenses,  and  an  earnings  allowance  up 
to  $30  per  month.  The  mathematics  of 
the  program  are  inexorable. 

To  confine  food  stamps  to  the  poorest 
and  to  limit  costs,  one  would  have  to 
tmipose  a  high  benefit-loss  rate,  such  as 
80  i>ercent,  for  each  extra  dollar  of  "net" 
earnings.  If  that  were  done  today.  It 
would  reduce  the  cutoff  for  eligibility  to 
about  $2,525  in  gross  income.  This  would 
cause  a  new  problem:  a  reduced  incen- 
tive for  a  low-wage  person  to  work.  At 
zero  earnings  one  could  receive  $1,704  in 
free  food  stamps,  but  at  net  earnings 
of  $1,704  the  bonus  would  sink  to  $341 
compared  with  a  bonus  of  $1,260  under 
today's  rules.  The  price  of  lower  costs 
and  caseloads  Is  less  reward  for  work. 
The  book  shows  how  to  recognize  the 
three  elements  of  all  public  welfare  pro- 
grams: Guarantee  (maximum  benefit  at 
zero  earnings)  ;  benefit-loss  rate;  and 
cutoff  income — and  how  the  first  two 
automatically  dictate  the  third. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  existing 
array  of  noncash  help  for  the  poor,  such 
as  food  stamps  and  housing  subsidies, 
generally  is  imfairly  distributed,  costly, 
and- — in  program  combinations — a 
threat  to  work  incentives.  Yet  it  is  likely 
to  grow,  for  noncash  benefits  escape  de- 
bate over  the  difficult  issues  of  income 
distribution  that  generally  thwart  pro- 
posals for  cash  supplementation  to  the 
poor. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  remaining  needs 
that  could  be  converted  into  still  more 
benefit  programs  earmarked  for  the 
needy.  Given  recent  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  clothing  vouchers  or  utility 
stamps  or  transportation  coupons  is  not 
inconceivable. 
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LAW  DAY  TJ.aji. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corman)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  1,  1974,  marks  the  Iflth  annual  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  Set  aside  by 
joint  congresslonsil  resolution  and  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  •  Law  Day  Is  a 
special  day  for  the  American  people  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  Ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  under  law. 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  rule  of  law  is  more 
Important  today  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  Public  confidence  In  lawmakers 
has  plummeted  to  new  lows  tn  recent 
months.  The  polls  Indicate  that  the  faith 
of  the  American  public  In  the  President 
stands  at  a  mere  25  percent.  Their  faith 
In  Congress  Is  only  at  30  percent.  In  a 
nation  founded  upon  and  sustained  by 
the  notion  that  the  law  is  supreme,  such 
public  distrust  of  Government  Is  alarm- 
ing. 

A  restoration  of  public  confidence  in 
Government  will  not  come  easily.  We  as 
Individuals  and  we  as  an  institution  must 
work  doubly  hard  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  trust  of  the  American  people. 
That  trust  is  a  privilege  we  dare  not 
abuse — for  it  lies  at  the  cornerstone  of 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

We  should  not,  however,  lose  sight  of 
the  role  law  has  played  In  dedicating 
America  to  the  goals  of  equality  and  Jus- 
tice for  everyone.  Legislation  insuring 
voting  rights,  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  fair  housing  stand  as  land- 
marks In  the  history  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  have  also  used  the  law  as  a  vehicle 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  em- 
bodying America's  commitment  to  a 
clean,  liable  environment,  comes  imme- 
diately to  mind.  Other  legislation  deals 
with  such  diverse  subjects  as  medical  re- 
search, the  arts,  and  our  folklore. 

In  short,  this  Law  Day  we  should  take 
stock  of  what  the  law  means  to  America. 
We  should  recognize  our  achievements 
and  failures.  We  as  a  nation  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  realizing  the  Ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  under  law — and  we 
have  an  even  longer  way  to  go. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM— HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  938 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HoLimLD) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  concerns  about  one  aspect  or 
another  of  the  resolution  for  House  com- 
mittee reform.  I  will  make  these  brief 
observations  from  the  vantage  point  of 
caie  who  will  not  be  in  Congress  next 
year,  who  will  not  have  to  live  with  these 
reforms.  My  remarks  are,  in  that  sense, 
disinterested. 

Of  course,  I  am  very  much  interested 
In  congressional  reform,  as  shown  by  my 
record  of  32  years  in  Congress.  I  sup- 
ported congressional  reform  in  1948,  and 
I  have  been  active  in  other  reform  ef- 
forts, such  as  curbing  arbitrary  power  in 


the  Rules  Committee,  updating  the 
House  precedents,  and  gaining  accept- 
ance of  electronic  voting  to  conserve 
legislative  time. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  reform  and  change.  House  Res- 
olution 983  offers  many  changes,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  all  add  up  to  re- 
forms. Perhaps  I  should  say  that  there  is 
some  reaction  mixed  in  with  the  reform. 

Reaction  Is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  too 
readily  for  reform.  The  reaction  is  not 
In  theory,  but  in  the  hard  political  facts. 

Take  the  ban  on  proxy  voting.  In  the 
abstract,  this  seems  to  make  sense.  "We 
ban  proxy  voting  in  the  House,"  they  say, 
"why  not  in  committees?  Let  every  man 
stand  up  personally  and  be  counted." 

The  hard  political  facts  are  that  if 
proxy  voting  is  prohibited,  many  more 
committee  decisions  will  be  made  by 
Republicans.  The  Democrats,  so  long  as 
they  are  in  the  majority,  have  more 
things  to  do,  more  responsibilities  to 
bear,  than  the  minority.  In  consequence. 
Democratic  attendance  in  committees 
simply  is  not  as  good  as  Republican  at- 
tendance. A  btin  on  proxj»votmg,  theory 
aside,  is  a  weakening  of  Democratic 
control. 

Take  the  one-third  staffing  provision. 
In  theory,  it  accords  the  minority  a  fair 
share  of  the  staff  resources.  The  hard, 
political  facts  are  that  the  one-third 
staffing  provision  gives  the  Republicans 
effective  control  of  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  staff  resources,  up  to  one-half. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  First,  because  the 
regular  committee  staff  provides  legisla- 
tive support  works  for  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  while  the  minority  staff 
works  only  for  the  minority.  Second,  be- 
cause a  large  share  of  the  regular  staff 
activities  Is  administrative  and  nonparti- 
san in  nature.  The  majority  has  to  bear 
that  workload,  not  the  minority.  Sub- 
tract the  nonpartisan  workload  and  the 
result  Is  that  the  minority  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  partisan  staff  resources 
than  the  majority. 

The  crowning  inequity  ma^  be  a  Con- 
gress in  which  the  Republicans  have  25 
percent  of  the  membership,  demand  33  Mj 
percent  of  the  committee  expense  funds, 
and  effectively  control  50  percent  of  the 
staff  resources.  This  is  not  a  wild  suppo- 
sition, but  a  real  possibility  next  year  if 
the  one-third  staffing  provision  takes  ef- 
fect and  the  elections  go  as  I  anticipate. 

The  one-third  staffing  provision  blos- 
somed in  the  1970  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  but  we  managed*to  nip  It  in 
the  bud  by  concerted  Democratic  action. 
I  recall  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
Congress,  I  persuaded  this  caucus  to  bind 
itself  on  a  vote  that  defeated  a  resolution 
to  give  the  Republicans  control  over  one- 
third  of  committee  funds.  The  caucus  in 
an  unprecedented  action  bound  Itself  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 

If  now  we  yield  on  staffing,  ban  proxy 
voting,  and  take  other  steps  favored  by 
the  Republicans,  they  will  have  much 
more  power  as  a  party,  but  not  more  re- 
sponsibility. They  will  have  more  power 
to  harass  and  hinder,  to  obstruct  and 
delay.  They  vlll  have  more  staff  re- 
sources to  develop  substitute  bills  and 
alternative  reports. 
Remember  what  the  minority  leader 


said  before  the  National  Press  Club  on 
February  22,  1974,  reprinted  in  First 
Monday,  the  Republican  bulletin — April 
1974.  A  Congress  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats, he  said,  is  incapable  of  action. 
Borrowing  a  term  from  former  Senator 
Joe  Clark,  he  referred  to  the  Congress 
as  the  "sapless  branch."  Sounding  a  Re- 
publican campaign  theme  for  next  year's 
elections,  the  minority  leader  said,  and 
I  quote : 

So  Congress  will  be  bard  pressed  to  juatlfy 
ItaeU  to  tbe  American  voters  in  November. 
And  the  bottom  line  to  thlB  has  to  b«  the 
question:  WtK>  oontroU  the  Congrees? 

So,  here  we  Democrats  sit.  controlling 
the  Congress  and  devising  more  and  bet- 
ter ways  for  the  Republicans  to  weaken 
these  controls.  They  reduce  our  effective- 
ness and  blame  us  for  the  results. 

Apart  from  the  questlcm  of  Democratic 
versus  Republican  control  of  the  staff, 
this  resolution  will  authorize  large  staff 
SMlditions  to  all  committees  whether  they 
are  needed  or  not,  and  there  will  be  nu- 
merous new  constellations  of  staff  aroimd 
subcommittees.  An  earlier  proposal  to 
limit  the  number  of  subcommittees  to  six 
apparently  has  been  abandoned.  The 
proliferation  of  subcommittees  and  the 
readjustment  of  Jurisdictions  will  see 
committee  staffs  all  over  the  place.  The 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  more  than  double  its  staff  if  It  as- 
similates the  staffs  associated  with  the 
fimctlons  transferred  to  the  committee. 
There  will  be  staffs  in  every  nook  and 
craimy  and  crevice  of  the  House  office 
buildings,  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  other  structures  owned  or  rented 
by  the  House.  The  Congress  Is  on  the  way 
to  developing  the  biggest  bureaucracy  In 
Its  history,  and  the  greater  the  staff  of 
that  bureaucracy,  the  less  Independent 
the  member. 

So  far,  I  have  made  these  points:  Con- 
gressional reform,  as  contemplated  in 
this  resolution,  comes  at  a  high  price  in 
concessions  to  the  Republicans  and  in  a 
burgeoning  congressional  bureaucracy. 
Another  price  we  pay  for  reform,  when 
It  comes  in  big  packages,  is  turbulence 
and  turmoil  in  the  next  Congress.  Mem- 
bers will  be  reassigned  to  conform  to  new 
committee  Jurisdictions  and  staffs  will  be 
transferred.  The  single  track  system.  If  It 
prevails,  will  require  painful  choices;  In 
many  cases,  the  loss  of  subcommittee 
chairmanships  and,  undoubtedly,  a  fran- 
tic search  for  new  ones. 

How  long  will  the  sorting  out  process 
take?  One  session?  A  whole  Congress? 
What  will  be  the  end  result?  Abstractly. 
I  was  inclined  to  favor  a  single  track 
system  in  the  House,  but  on  further  re- 
flection, I  wonder  whether  It  will  serve 
any  useful  purpose,  or  even  whether  it 
can  be  enforced.  If  service  Is  confined 
to  a  single  major  committee,  then  mem- 
bers will  seek  diversity  in  subcommittees, 
with  the  consequent  proliferation  I  men- 
tioned above. 

The  single  track  system  will  not  applv 
to  seven  "B"  committees  and  to  Joint 
committees.  That  leaves  at  least  200 
committee  positions  available  for  second 
assignments.  Who  will  get  them?  I  as- 
sume that  members  vrtth  more  seniority 
will  get  first  choice.  Those  with  less  sen- 
iority and  new  monbers  will  be  confined 
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to  single  service.  This  may  be  a  valid 
consequence  of  seniority,  but  it  does  not 
have  much  of  a  reform  aspect. 

The  single  track  system,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  is  linked  with  reorganizaticm 
of  committee  Jurisdictions.  If  members 
are  to  be  confined  to  a  single  major  com- 
mittee. It  has  to  have  sufficient  impor- 
tance and  workload  to  Justify  such 
specialization.  Whether  the  reconstituted 
committee  structiire  will  Improve  com- 
mittee posture  and  performance  Is  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  One  of  the 
Intriguing  aspects  Is  a  seemingly  delib- 
erate attempt  to  pit  committees  one 
against  another— legislative  Jurisdiction 
here,  oversight  jurisdiction  there.  Is  this 
check-and-balance  technique  designed  to 
keep  committees  honest  and  on  their  toes, 
or  win  It  lead  to  more  duplication,  inter- 
ference, and  animosity? 

Examples  of  this  check-and-balance 
technique  are  not  hard  to  find.  Armed 
services  will  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  defense  research  and  development, 
but  science  and  technology  will  do  the 
oversight.  Foreign  affairs  will  have  legis- 
lative control  over  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, but  armed  services  will  do 
the  oversight.  Public  works  and  trans- 
portation will  have  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  regional  development  and  the 
TVA,  but  energy  and  environment  will 
oversee  the  TVA.  Energy  and  ravlron- 
ment  will  have  leglslaUve  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  energy  matters,  but  not  over 
energy  R.  &  D.— the  most  fundamental 
of  aU  energy  tasks.  Its  role  here  is  con- 
fined to  oversight,  while  the  legislative 
responsibility  for  energy  R.  &  D.  goes  to 
science  and  technology. 

If  this  sounds  a  bit  confusing,  let  me 
pursue  the  energy  complications  further 
House  Resolution  938  takes  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
part  of  its  statutory  Jurisdiction  relating 
to  "nonmllltary  nuclear  energy."  The 
Joint  committee  is  left  riftngiing  ^th  an 
ill-defined,  truncated  Jurisdiction.  I  say 
ill-defined  because  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  separate.  In  AEC  laboratory  com- 
plexes, military  and  nonmllltary  nuclear 
energy  activities. 

One  wonders  how  the  shift  of  Juris- 
diction is  accomplished.  Is  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  which  assigns  Jurisdiction 
over  aU  atomic  energy  matters  to  the 
Joint  Oommittee.  amended  by  implica- 
tion and  on  the  assumption  that  whMj 
the  House  makes  changes  in  its  rules 
it  may   disregard   statutes    because    a 
tagbex  constitutional  duty  is  Involved? 
Now  observe  how  the  fruits  of  the  shift 
are  to  be  divided.  Energy  and  environ- 
ment will  acquire  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  normailitary  nuclear  energy,  except 
for  nonmllltary  nuclear  R.  &  D.,  which 
will  go  to  science  and  technology.  In 
the  AEC.  practically  aU  its  nuclear  activ- 
ities are  in  the  R.  &  D.  field.  How  non- 
military  nuclear  activities  will  be  divided 
between  R.  &  D.  and  non-R.  &  D.  for 
aaignment  between  these  two  new  com- 
mittees is  a  real  puzzler.  In  any  case. 
toe  nuclear  energy  as  a  whole,  two  House 
wnunittees  and  one  joint  committee  will 
*hare   in   legislative   Jurisdiction.    The 
oversight  responslbUities,  ooe  can  only 
MBume,  are  up  for  grabs. 

Dividing  oversight  and  legislative  Juris- 
diction among  sets  of  committees  means, 
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in  effect,  that  the  oversight  function  Is 
being  directed  not  only  against  the  ex- 
ecutive but  against  committees  of  the 
Congress.  This  will  not  only  confuse 
the  administrators  but  sharpen  con- 
gressional committee  contests  for  their 
time  and  attention. 

House  Resolution  988  really  goes  over- 
board on  the  subject  of  oversight.  Such 
functions  are  to  be  performed  in  at  least 
four  criss-crossing  and  possibly  conflict- 
ing ways: 

First.  Certain  committees  are  charged 
with  specific  oversight  fimctlons  when 
other  committees  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction on  the  same  subject. 

Second.  Each  committee  is  to  have 
broadened  oversight  Jurisdiction  and  an 
oversight  subcommittee  to  help  it  per- 
form this  function. 

■Rilrd.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Is  to  coordinate  the  oversight 
programs  of  all  other  committees :  and 

Fourth.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  to  continue  its  man- 
date to  study  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  for  economy 
and  efficiency,  and  additlonaUy,  is  au- 
thorized to  Investigate  any  matter  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  jmy  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, with  which  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  about  28  years,  gets  imusual 
authority  and  prominence  imder  this 
resolution,  for  which  I,  or  at  least  my 
successor,  should  be  grateful  and  rejoice. 
But  the  hard  realities  take  away  the  joy. 
The  committee  is  to  be  assigned  new  jur- 
isdiction of  such  diverse  matters  as  In- 
dian affairs,  territories  and  insular  pos- 
sessions, the  census  and  Government  sta- 
tistics generally,  the  Hatch  Act.  holidavs 
and  celebrations.  National  archives,  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  internal 
security. 

What  that  means,  in  effect,  is  that  the 
committee  will  be  so  occupied  with  legis- 
lative chores— many  highly  technical  or 
minor  in  nature — that  it  will  have  little 
time  and  resources  left  over  to  conduct 
its  Investigations  and  maintain  its  over- 
sight, unless,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  com- 
mittee resources  are  more  than  doubled. 
If  they  are  doubled,  our  committee  staff 
will  have  to  double  its  quarters  to  main- 
tain about  120  persons. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  resolution  in- 
vites our  committee  to  become  the  most 
heartily  disliked  in  the  Congress.  We  are 
asked  to  sit  in  Judgment  on  what  other 
committees  plan  to  investigate,  although 
I  see  no  means  of  enforcing  our  Judg- 
ment. We  will  be  able  to  investigate  with- 
out worrying  about  other  committees'  in- 
vestigations. We  will  be  privileged  to  In- 
clude our  findings  and  recommendations 
in  other  committees'  reports.  We  win 
have  privileged  status  on  the  floor  to  offer 
amendments  to  other  committees'  bills. 
Let  me  comment  on  one  more  provision 
of  House  Resolution  988. 

Referring  bills  to  more  than  one  com- 
mittee, either  simultaneously,  in  se- 
quence, or  by  splitting  them,  is  unwork- 
able except  in  special,  infrequent  cases. 
Committee  Jurisdictions  inevitably  over- 
lap. The  single  referral  is  a  necessary 
discipline  for  legislative  procedures. 

Multiple  referrals  create  probiesns  of 
scheduling  and  cause  much  delay,  as  the 
Senate  experience  shows.  Also,  to  protect 


their  Jurisdictions,  committees  will  gen- 
erate numerous  complaints  requiring  ad- 
judication. The  power  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  adjudicate  referrals — at  the 
Speaker's  option — greatly  enhances  its 
power. 

I  take  it  that  this  caucus  is  troubled 
with  these  counterbalancing  considera- 
tions: Many  Members  would  prefer  that 
this  reform  bill  go  away,  but  politically, 
they  dare  not  vote  against  reform  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

In  sum,  the  Democrats  are  divided. 
The  Republicans  are  united,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose. 

My  suggestion  would  be  to  put  this 
resolution  over  until  the  94th  Congress. 
It  will  be  a  new  Congress.  It  will  have 
many  more  Democrats.  It  will  have  many 
new  faces.  Hopefully,  the  impeachment 
issue  and  Watergate  problem  will  be  be- 
hind us,  so  that  the  House  then  can  get 
a  clearer  perspective  on  reform. 

This  perspective  is  important.  We  like 
to  say,  when  the  issue  comes  up  in  bin 
drafting,  that  no  Congress  can  bind  its 
successor.  Each  Congress  can  legislate- 
what  It  wills.  At  this  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
Nation,  we  have  reached  a  kind  of  water- 
shed. We  are  in  transition  to  new  in- 
stitutions and  new  kinds  of  legislative 
tasks.  Let  us  take  another  look  at  the 
issue  of  congressional  reform  through  the 
eyes  of  the  94th  Congress. 


WE  MUST  LIMIT  EXPORTS  OP  IRON 
AND   STEEL  SCRAP 


The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bUl  which  would  limit 
and  restrict  the  exportation  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap.  I  have  taken  this  action,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  large  steel  mUl 
located  just  across  the  boundary  of  our 
cfmgressional  district  which  employs  a 
large  number  of  my  constituents  may 
have  to  reduce  or  ciutail  its  operations, 
because  of  a  desperate  shortage  of  fer- 
rous scrap. 

As  I  Shan  point  out  later  in  these  re- 
marks, the  United  States  is  just  about 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is 
careless  enough  to  export  its  iron  and 
steel  scrap  and  thereby  cause  such  a 
shortage  in  our  own  country  as  to  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  in  the  operations  of 
some  of  our  steel  mlUs.  Certainly  Bri- 
tain has  taken  a  sensible  action  to  close 
off  its  exports  and,  as  I  will  point  out  in 
a  few  moments,  the  European  Economic 
Commimity  anows  only  minimm  exports 
of  scrap. 

The  ferrous  scrap  situation  threatens 
Job  stabiUty,  industrial  growth  and  the 
American  steel  industry's  abiuty  to  s\ss>- 
ply  the  Nation's  need  for  steeL 

Today,  inventories  of  ferrous  scrap 
have  shrunk  to  their  lowest  level  since 
World  War  XL  As  confirming  evidence 
of  shortages  of  scrap,  especially  in  es- 
sential grades  and  sizes,  scrap  prices 
have  soared  far  above  their  prevlotis 
higbs. 

Unless  the  rederal  Oovermnent  acts 
now  to  further  limit  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  steel  mills  and  foundries  In 
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the  United  States  will  Inciir  additional 
disruption  In  their  productloa  schedul- 
ing, at  a  time  when  domestic  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  continues  at  the  high- 
est level  In  history. 

For  well  over  a  year,  the  Industry's 
warnings  have  been  answered  with  in- 
adequate measiu^s.  As  a  result,  the 
crisis  has  so  deepened  that  only  strong 
measures  will  now  suffice. 

The  steel  Industry,  with  the  support 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  ^nlon  and 
foimdry  comi}anles  Is  asking  that  pres- 
ent scrap  exports  currently  authorized 
at  a  monthly  rate  of  700.000  tons— an- 
nual rate  of  8.4  mUllons  toEf — be  re- 
duced to  assure  an  effective  :  response 
to  the  scrap  shortage.  Bpecidcally,  the 
Industry  urges  that  Congress  support 
the  following  actions  previously  re- 
quested of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Commerce: 

1.  That  the  Commerce  Department  Impose 
an  embargo  on  exports  of  carbon,  alloy  and 
stainless  ferrous  scrap — of  sufflcleot  duration 
to  Insure  an  adequate  su|^ly  t<k  domestic 

,  consumers. 

2.  That,  as  a  minimum  alternative,  the 
Department  stop  Issuing  new  export  licenses, 
except  for  Canada  and  Mexico,  for  a  period 
sufllcleat  to  insure  an  adequate  domestic 
supply. 

3.  That  the  embargo  be  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram limiting  scrap  exports  to  a  maximum  of 
300.000  net  tons  a  month  for  the  rest  of 
1974. 

Without  these  related  measures,  there 
Is  little  hope  that  the  overall  supply/de- 
mand situation  will  improve. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  immediate  need 
for  further  Qovemment  action  on  scrap 
exports  until  a  reasonable  degree  of  order 
can  be  restored  to  the  scrap  market. 

Based  on  its  analysis  of  rlsiiig  domes- 
tic and  world  steel  demand,  in  late  1972 
the  steel  Industry  warned  the  Commerce 
Department  that  a  serious  scfap  short- 
age would  develop  in  1973  and  that  this 
situation  could  worsen  as  world  demand 
for  steel  continued  to  increase.  That  Is 
what  happened. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  197S,  exports 
of  ferrous  scrap  were  running  well  ahead 
of  averages  over  the  previous  10  years. 

The  pace  quickened  stUl  mofe  at  the 
tiim  of  1973.  Compared  with  1  year  ear- 
lier, export  tonnage  in  Decezifber  1972 
was  up  90  percent;  In  Janua^  1973  It 
was  up  160  percent. 

The  Government  did  not  act  until 
July  1973  and  then  it  took  on^  limited 
action.  It  was  a  case  of  too  little  and  too 
late.  When  the  books  closed  last  year, 
11.3  million  tons  had  gone  ^  export, 
badly  depleting  available  dixnetftlc  stocks. 

This  year,  even  if  the  samAy  of  pur- 
chased scrap  reaches  the  levd  achieved 
last  year,  projected  domestic  demand  of 
51.7  million  tons  In  1974  will  roQulre  that 
exports  be  limited  to  3  mllUon  tons  this 
year — M  domestic  requirements  are  to 
be  met. 

The  alternative:  scrap  exports  at  a 
higher  level  will  result  in  a  prc^xurtlonate 
decline  In  the  amount  of  flnathed  steel 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  taie  domes- 
tic economy. 

Scrap  prices,  of  course,  have  re- 
flected— and  continue  to  reflect — the 
intense  pressure  of  the  high  demand  on 
supply.  Prices  in  1973^  when  6ie  ooat  of 


purchased  ferrous  scrap  averaged  $63.50 
a  gross  ton.  were  68  percent  higher  than 
In  1972. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  At 
the  end  of  March  this  year,  they  were 
200  percent  higher  than  in  1972. 

Consider  wliat  is  done  by  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Except  when  home  demand  is  low.  they 
forbid  or,  at  best,  allow  only  minimal 
expcntfl  of  scrap.  Last  year,  for  example, 
scrap  exports  out  of  the  European  eco- 
nomic community — a  steel  market  com- 
parable to  our  own — approximated  only 
400,000  tons,  compared  with  the  11.3 
million  tons  exported  by  the  United 
States. 

As  worldwide  demand  was  soaring, 
Britain,  In  September  1972,  Imposed  an 
embargo  closing  off  its  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap  except  for  a  few  low-quality  grades. 

Thus,  while  other  industrial  countries 
assure  their  own  needs  for  ferrous  scrap, 
the  United  States  alone  permits  massive 
and  imprecedented  exports  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity.  In  doing  so,  it  has,  among 
other  things,  put  its  own  steelmakers  and 
foundries  at  an  imfair  disadvantage. 

Certainly,  in  line  with  America's  new 
realization  that  raw  materials  are  in 
finite  supply.  Government  on  the  one 
hand  and  concerned  Industries  on  the 
other,  should  develop  long-term  pro- 
grams for  scrap  recovery.  But  longer 
term  programs  cannot  answer  the  Imme- 
diate need  to  maintain  production  oper- 
ations. And  it  is  to  this  need  that  the 
steel  Industry  points  in  asking  for  effec- 
tive action  to  curtail  ferrous  scrap 
exports. 


LAND  USE  PLANNING  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stugxk)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  on  February  26  of  this 
year,  the  Rules  Committee  voted  9  to  4 
to  delay  indefinitely  further  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act. 

Last  week,  in  what  many  believe  was 
an  effort  to  gain  new  support  for  this 
legislation,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Hoxise  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this  measure.  If,  in  fact,  this 
was  the  purpose  of  those  hearings,  they 
must  be  considered  a  failure.  Rather 
than  indicate  new  support  for  land  use 
plarming  legislation,  the  bulk  of  the  wit- 
nesses heard  last  week  urged  that  fji-ther 
consideration  and  study  is  needed  uefore 
this  Important  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lation Is  acted  upon  by  the  House.  With- 
out question,  the  bulk  of  the  testimony 
supported  the  Rules  Committee's  previ- 
ous stand  on  this  issue  and  disclosed  that 
fiirther  consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  committee  at  this  time  would  not 
be  in  the  country's  best  Interest. 

Approximately  70  people  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  around  55 
of  these  were  opposed  to  enacting  legis- 
lation of  this  type,  before  further  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  effects  it  will 
have  on  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
"meaa  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the 


country  and  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
I  believe  Justly  so.  about  the  lack  of 
knowledge  at  the  grassroots  level  as  to 
the  implications  of  this  legislation.  Al- 
most to  the  person,  the  witnesses  re- 
quested that  field  hearings  be  held  to 
allow  individual  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try to  express  their  concerns.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  many  more  people 
wanted  to  testify  but  either  lacked  the 
funds  to  come  into  Washington  or  were 
unable  to  get  on  the  list  due  to  the  time 
constraint  of  only  3  days  of  hearings. 

The  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
February  plus  the  record  made  by  the 
witnesses  last  week  clearly  reflect  a 
growing  opposition  to  blindly  rushing 
into  a  comprehensive  program  that 
would  become  the  third  piece  in  the 
Clean  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Acts  puzzle.  Make  no  mistake  about  this ; 
the  same  people  who  pushed  these  well- 
intended  programs  through  the  Congress 
are  now  putting  their  efforts  behind  this 
land  use  legislation.  They  need  this  legis- 
lation to  make  their  triple  play. 

To  point  this  out  clearer,  consider 
these  words  of  John  Quarles,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  EPA,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Conservation  Foimdatlon  in  Boston 
on  March  1  of  this  year : 

What  Is  required  Is  a  full-scale  national 
focus  on  land  use.  We  need  a  statute  to  deal 
with  land  use  as  bold,  as  comprehensive  and 
as  far-reaching  as  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  or 
the  1073  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 

I  suggest  that  this  country  does  not 
need  to  be  shocked  once  more  with  an- 
other such  "bold"  legislative  action. 

The  propcments  of  this  legislation  have 
been  saying  that  the  better  people  un- 
derstand this  legislation,  the  more  they 
support  it.  This  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  more  this  legislation  is  studied  and 
talked  about  the  more  it  Is  being  ques- 
tioned. A  year  ago,  almost  no  one — ex- 
cept a  small  handful  of  people  here  In 
Washington — knew  about  the  provlsloiu 
of  this  legislation.  Recently,  concerned 
citizens  from  across  the  coimtry  have 
begim,  for  the  first  time,  to  wake  up  to 
the  problems  involved  and  they  want  to 
make  their  views  known.  Field  hearings 
would  accomplish  this  as  well  sis  provide 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  different  ap- 
proaches to  land  use  legislation. 

Congressman  Udall  has  Indicated  that 
he  hopes  the  Rules  Committee  will  recon- 
sider its  vote  on  H.R.  10294  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks. 

I  submit  that  the  record  made  at  these 
recent  hearings  on  HJl.  10294  reinforces 
and  supports  the  original  action  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  case  has  been  well 
made  for  a  further  tmd  better  study  of 
the  land  use  planning  Issue. 


CUBA:  CONTINUING  THREAT  TO 
THE  AMEaUCAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoaue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbsook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kisalnger  has  just  reas- 
sured us  that  the  United  States  is  not 
ready  to  rMBtabllsh  diplomatic  relation! 
with  Cuba.  A  State  Department  spoket- 
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man  has  been  reported  as  stating,  "Our 
policy  toward  Cuba  is  unchanged." 

These  two  recent  statements  follow 
several  actions  which  would  seem  to  be 
sending  a  different  signal  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  executive 
branch  has  aUowed  three  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  auto  manufactxirers — 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler— to 
ship  cars  and  trucks  to  Cuba.  This  was 
allowed  whUe  U.S.  Government  spokes- 
men maintained  that  the  United  States 
was  opposed  to  a  trade  relaxation.  Addi- 
tionally, at  a  meeting  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere foreign  ministers,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  consented  to  a  Mexican 
proposal  that  hemisphere  governments 
be  polled  on  whether  they  want  Cuba  in- 
vited to  their  next  foreign  ministers  con- 
ference. In  the  words  of  Mexican  For- 
eign Minister  Emilio  O.  Rabasa: 

This  Is  the  first  step  toward  ending  the 
Isolation  of  Cuba. 

Furthermore,  there  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  a  U  S.  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada  a  decision  to  sell  about 
$14  million  of  locomotives  to  Cuba. 

These  recent  events  are  signaling  to 
the  world  a  shift  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba.  Some  maintain  that  such  a  shift 
is  long  overdue.  These  same  people 
maintain  that  we  must  learn  to  live  with 
Cuba  and  must  regard  Castro  and  his 
cohorts  as  a  mild  annoyance.  But  is 
Cuba  willing  to  live  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere?  And  is  Castro  only  a 
mild  armoyance?  A  look  at  Cuba's  ac- 
tions and  the  exhortations  of  Its  leaders 
may  tell  a  different  story. 

First,  let  us  investigate  the  activities 
of  the  Cuban  Communists  in  the  United 
States  and  its  dependencies.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  testifying  on  behalf  of  1973  ap- 
propriations for  the  FBI  stated: 

The  Cuban  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
remains  the  focal  point  of  Cuban  Intelli- 
gence actlvittes  directed  against  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  Cuban  InteUlgence 
Service,  while  cloaked  to  the  diplomatic  Im- 
munity of  the  mission,  concentrate  on  ob- 
taining Intelligence  regarding  political  and 
economic  developments  In  Washington,  D.C., 
•s  well  as  obtaining  scarce  electronic  equip- 
ment for  Illegal  shipment  to  Cuba. 

A  close  rapport  exists  between  the  Cuban 
Mission  personnel  and  leaders  of  past  Ven- 
oeremos  Brigade  contingents. 

The  Cuban  Communists  are  making 
use  of  their  United  Nations  mission  as 
an  espionage  and  subversion  center  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  as  all  the  Com- 
munist countries  do  the  same  thing. 
What  I  find  difficult  to  imderstand  Is 
any  moves  that  would  make  the  Castro- 
ites'  Job  easier. 

The  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoover 
on  the  Venceremos  Brigade  are  inter- 
esting. It  is  imder  the  name  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade  that  young  Americans 
travel  to  Cuba  to  ostensibly  help  with 
sugarcane  harvesting  and  in  other  ways, 
in  Communist  linguistics,  "to  gain  soli- 
darity with  the  Cuban  working  masses." 
It  is  instructive  to  read  a  report  from  a 
Cuban  Communist  publication  which  Is 
contained  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  hearing  on  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade.  This  report  details  the 


experiences  gained  and  the  lessons 
learned  by  Americans  in  Cuba.  To  quote 
part  of  the  report: 

.  .  .  they  (the  Americans]  ask  constantly, 
with  great  eagerness:  Susan  wants  to  clear 
up  some  confused  points  of  Marlghela's 
"Mini-manual  of  urban  guerrilla;"  Bob 
would  like  to  know  how  the  Tupamaros  [an 
Uruguayan  urban  guerrilla  group]  function 
and  organize  themselves  because  "we  could 
do  the  same  In  many  cities  of  the  United 
States;"  a  blond-haired  young  mtcn  worries 
about  "What  actions  could  we  carry  out  to 
cooperate  with  Latin  American  revolution- 
aries In  their  struggle  against  Yankee  im- 
jjerlallsm" 

As  I  am  speaking,  there  are  Americans 
in  Cuba  as  part  of  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade learning  how  to  subvert  and  terror- 
ize these  United  States.  Does  this  show  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Castro  to  live 
with  the  United  States? 

In  the  past  Communist  leaders  of 
Cuba  have  issued  repeated  public  decla- 
rations of  support  for  rioters  in  the 
United  States.  As  of  1967  links  were  re- 
ported between  the  Castro  regime  and 
some  elements  of  the  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence movement.  The  I*uerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  has  sent  party  officials  to 
Cuba  to  coordinate  campaigns  with 
Cuba.  One  of  their  campaigns  was  to 
free  "Puerto  Rican  political  prisoners 
who  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rican  jails."  They  have  managed 
to  send  one  of  their  number  to  "inter- 
view" some  prisoners  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

Furthermore,  testimony  before  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  has 
Ihiked  the  Young  Lords  with  activities 
at  Attica  Prison.  The  Young  Lords  are  a 
Puerto  Rican  revolutionary  group  which 
began  as  a  street  gang.  The  witness 
stated  that  the  Young  Lords,  though 
small  in  number,  had  been  "very  active 
prior  to  the— Attica^riot."  The  Young 
Lords,  the  same  witness  testified,  are  fol- 
lowers of  Fidel  Castro.  They  also  re- 
portedly have  organizations  at  other 
New  York  State  prisons. 

Communist  Cuba  is  making  its  inten- 
tions toward  the  United  States  abun- 
dantly clear  as  these  few  examples  illus- 
trate. It  seems  to  be  observers  and 
policymakers  In  the  United  States  who 
desire  to  close  their  eyes  to  these 
realities. 

Let  us  next  take  a  look  at  Castro's  in- 
volvement in  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
activities  in  other  parts  of  the  Americsis. 
In  the  middle  1960's  the  Organization 
of  American  States  issued  a  report  de- 
scribing Cuban  involvement  in  guerrilla 
and  terrorist  activities  in  Venezuela. 
Since  that  time  Cuba  has  been  involved 
in  training,  supplying  and /or  supporting 
guerrillas  and  terrorists  in  numerous 
Latin  American  coimtries. 

In  Bolivia,  Che  Quevera  attempted  to 
start  a  revolution  which  was  supported 
by  Castro.  Their  attempts  met  with  little 
success  but  it  is  interesthig  to  note  the 
makeup  of  the  group  that  was  with  Gue- 
vera  in  Bolivia.  There  were  no  less  than 
five  members  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  who  were 
Involved  in  the  revolutionary  attempts 
in  Bolivia.  This  was  the  last  time  that  the 
Cubans  exported  so  many  of  tiielr  Com- 


munist leaders  to  help  lead  a  revolution 
in  another  country. 

Cuba  provides,  at  least  sporadically, 
money,  arms,  propaganda  material,  and/ 
or  training  to  guerrillas  or  terrorists  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  West  Indies.  In- 
structors in  Cuban  camps  still  train  Latin 
American  guerrillas  in  urban  and  rural 
tactics. 

Cuba  has  give  support  to  the  terrorist 
Revolutionary  Army  of  the  People  in  Ar- 
gentina. A  leader  of  this  group  who  es- 
caped from  prison  fled  to  then  Allende's 
Cliile  and  then  went  on  to  Havana  where 
he  received  a  warm  welcome.  This  is  the 
same  group  which  recently  kidnaped  an 
American  official  of  Exxon  oil.  Exxon 
paid  $14.2  million  ransom.  This  kidnap- 
ing was  only  one  of  many  earned  out  by 
thus  revolutionary  group. 

In  Chile  imder  Allende,  Castro  had  the 
opportunity  to  help  set  up  training 
schools  for  guerrillas.  Allende  allowed 
thousands  of  escaped  leftist  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  from  other  countries  into 
Chile.  Tliere  is  also  e\-idence  that  Cuba 
was  shipping  arms  to  Chile  to  arm 
Chileans  for  a  civil  war. 

Castro  continues  his  support  of  terror- 
ists and  revolutionaries  throughout  Latin 
America.  Proof  of  any  willingness  on  his 
part  to  live  In  peace  with  the  countries 
of  the  Americas  Is  completely  lacking. 
Another  aspect  of  this  issue  that  de- 
serves attention  is  the  use  of  Cuba  as 
a  Soviet  military  base  90  miles  off  our 
shores.  Havana  has  served  as  a  port  for 
Soviet  surface  ships  and  submarines.  In 
addition,  Clenfuegos  has  been  turned  in- 
to a  strategic  submarine  base.  It  has  the 
capability  of  tendering  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Such  tendering  operations  allow 
the  Soviets  to  augment  their  submarine 
force  off  our  coasts  by  being  able  to  keep 
them  at  their  stations  much  longer  in- 
stead of  having  to  retire  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  crew  changes  and  other  neces- 
sary operations.  The  United  States  does 
not  presently  have  a  strong  antisubma- 
rine capability  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  now  have  a  forward 
submarine  base  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere which  increases  their  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
urging  Cuba  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  United  States.  This  is  understand- 
able as  the  Soviets  probably  hope  to 
have  the  United  States  start  picking  up 
part  of  the  bill  for  keeping  Castro  In 
power.  Currently,  the  Soviets  give  Cuba 
over  $1  million  a  day  to  shore  up  the 
Castro  regime.  The  Soviets  have  had  to 
provide  Cuba  with  subsidies  and  credits. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Soviets  would  not  be 
opposed  to  the  United  States  granting 
Cuba  some  of  the  same  tyiJe  of  American 
taxpayer  subsidized  credits  that  our 
Government  is  presentiy  allowing  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Castro  has  managed  to  transform  one 
of  the  formerly  most  prosperous  coun- 
tries In  the  Americas  to  one  of  the  least 
prosperous.  Pood  Is  rationed.  Parts  for 
machinery  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  re- 
cent announced  deal  by  American  auto- 
mobile plants  in  Argentina  with  Cuba 
will  allow  Castro  to  rebuild  his  badly 
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depleted  supply  of  motorteed  vehldes. 
It  appears  that  American  technology  te 
once  again  going  to  rescue  a  Communist 

dictatorship.  »..,,  a,» 

The  Cuban  Communists,  like  fheir  so- 
viet friends,  hope  that  free  men^wlll  for- 
get their  continuing  atrociUes,  their  con- 
tinuing support  for  terrorist  iMvementa 
and  their  continuing  dl«regard  for  truth. 
Cuba  has  shown  UtUe  evidenoe  of  any 
changes.  Is  the  United  States  going  to 
change  its  policies  toward  CSfcba  even 
though  Cuba  will  not  change  Ite  policies 
toward  the  United  States? 
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LAW  DAY.  U.S.A..  TEACHES  RE- 
SPECT FOR  THE  LAW  AS  THE 
PINAL  GUARANTOR  OP  AMERI- 
CA'S LIBERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  KoBf^  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  Bunutes.  j 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  had  the 
honor  and  privilege,  at  noon  today,  to 
speak  at  the  annual  Law  Day  observances 
at  the  Pentagon.  Sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Pentagon  chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Afi&ociaUon  and  the  Judge  Advocates  As- 
sociation, the  Law  Day  observance  has 
become  an  important  civilian-military 
event  each  year.  I  was  Intniduced  by 
Mai  Gen.  Harold  R.  Va«ue.  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
As  I  indicated  to  those  men  and  wom- 
en—both uniformed  and  clvfllan— who 
attended  today's  ceremonies,  ane  reason 
that  we  are  able  to  meet  each  year  to 
take  recognition  of  the  role  otlaw  Is  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  service  rendered 
by  our  armed  services— boft  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  times  of  peace,  and 
both  in  protecting  our  freedom  from  for- 
eign aggression  and  In  abidlpg  by  the 
rule  of  civilian  authority.  The  greatest 
tribute  we  can  paor  them  is  to  help  pre- 
serve t^***  rule  of  law. 

Because  today  is  Law  Day  a&d  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
think  it  is  Important  for  \bose  of  \JB 
within  this  Cliamber  to  also  take  stock 
of  where  we  are  In  relaUon  to  the  rule 

of  law.  ^  . 

Let  me,  therefore,  reiterate  some  of 
the  points  I  aoade  in  my  remarks  at  the 
Pentagon. 

RESPECT  rOK  THT  LAW 

Because  the  theme  of  Law  Day  this 
year  is  directed  at  our  youijg  people- 
to  preserve  good  laws,  change  bad  ones. 
and  make  better  ones— it  serves  us  well 
to  try  to  understand  and  to  emphasize 
vi-lth  the  perspecUve  and  vantagepolnt 
of  young  people  toward  the  law. 

As  the  parent  of  four  childwn  I  appre- 
ciated the  play  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons." 
In  a  conversation  with  his  wile,  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law-to-be,  aad  in  refer- 
ence to  young  Richard  Rich,  who  waa 
threatening  his  life.  Thomas  More,  then 
Lord  Chaiicellor  of  England  tmd.  Uter  to 
become  a  saint  of  the  church,  sUted  the 
necessity  of  having  adequate  respect  for 
the  law  to  his  family  this  way : 

tCAaoARET.  PAtber.  tii»t  man's  bad. 

UoMi.  Tbere  Is  no  law  agiiUoftt  that. 

Rons.  There  Isi  Ood's  law! 

ICoBz.  Then  Gtod  can  arrest  blm. 

ROPEX.  eopWBtlcatlon  upon  Baphlstlcatlonl 


Mom.  No.  sheer  Blmpllclty.  The  law.  Roper, 
the  law.  1  know  whafs  legal,  not  what, 
right.  And  ni  stick  to  what's  legal. 

Ropn  Then  you  xt  man's  law  above  Ood  si 

Mom  No.  far  below;  but  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  a  fact-I'm  not  Ood.  The  cur- 
rent and  eddies  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
you  find  such  plain  saUlng,  I  can't  M^K'Jtf  ■ 
rm  no  voyager.  But  In  the  thickets  of  the 
law  oh.  there  I'm  a  forester.  I  doubt  If  there  s 
a  man  alive  who  could  foUow  me  there, 
thank  Ood ... 

Aucx.  WhUe  you  talk,  he  s  gonel 

MOM.  And  go  he  should,  U  he  wa.s  the 
DevU  himself.  untU  he  broke  the  law! 

Roper.  So  now  you'd  give  the  DevU  bene- 
fit of  law!  ,   ^   .-.    »    » 

Mom  Yes.  Wliat  would  you  do?  Cut  a 
great  road  through  the  law  to  get  alter  the 

DevU' 

RoPM.  I'd  cut  down  every  law  In  England 

to  do  that!  .   _    ,         ,^. 

Mom  Oh?  And  when  the  last  law  was 
down  and  the  DevU  turned  round  on  you— 
where  would  you  hide.  Roper,  the  laws  all 
being  nat?  This  country's  planted  thick  with 
laws  from  coast  to  coast— man's  laws,  not 
Oods— and  If  you  cut  them  down— and 
you're  Just  the  man  to  do  It— d'you  really 
think  you  could  sUnd  upright  In  the  winds 
that  would  blow  then?  Yes.  I'd  give  the 
Devil  benefit  of  law,  for  my  own  .safety  s 
sake. 


Thomas  More  was.  of  course,  nght— 
very  right.  History  record.s  clearly  that 
there  is  no  law  where  men  take  it  into 
their  own  hands,  or  enact,  or  admin^ter 
it  without  a  clear  and  known  standard 
of  conduct  in  mind.  Indeed,  I  feel  some- 
what an  affinity  for  those— like  Thomas 
More— who  developed  the  English  com- 
mon law— which  was  premised  on  com- 
monsense  atUtudes  toward  human  con- 
duct, rooted  in  terms  of  a  known  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  sUndard. 

It  Is    of  course,  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  us— young,  old.  or  in-between— 
to  help  lead  our  society  toward  a  deeper 
respect  for  law.  And,  surely,  respect  for 
the  law  is  the  most  Important  element 
in  its  effective  administration.  There  is 
no  number  of  policemen,  prosecutors, 
judges,  or  even  militiamen  which  can 
preserve  the  laws  of  our  land.  If  there  Is 
no  reipect  among  the  people  for  law  as 
the  guarantor  of  human  faith. 
THK   i^w 
The  value  of  Law  Day  observances. 
In  my  opinion,  is  that  they  encourage 
us  to  look  at  the  meaning  and  role  of 
law    And,  we  all  need  a  better,  more 
accurate  perception  of  what  the  law  is— 
and  what  it  Is  not— for  too  often  we 
think  of  It  only  in  terms  of  a  specific 
investigation  or  trial,  or  in  terms  of  bllU 
and  resolutions,  or  as  a  Perry  Mason- 
type  courtroom  appearance.  This  is  not 
the  law  about  which  I  speak.  I  speak  of 
that  law  which  serve*  as  the  very  thread 
which    binds    together— and    holds    to- 
gether—the fabric  of  a  free  society  Itself. 
The    reason-for-being    of    law    rests 
with  a  society's  determination  to  esUb- 
ll«h  enforceable  standards  below  which 
personal  acU  will  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment. In  this  sense,  law  has  a  classical 
role  of  serving  as  an  Inducement  to  at- 
taining higher  ethical  values.  This  is  an 
important  point,  especially  as  we  ad- 
dress our  young  people  on  the  role  or 
law  for  this  role  of  the  law  as  an  In- 
ducer of  ethical  Talues  according  to  a 
known  standard  la  one  suaceptlble   to 


obscurity  during  periods  of  philosophi- 
cal  and  moral  relativism.  And.  philo- 
sophical relativism  constitutes  much  of 
what  our  young  people  of  our  society 
have  been  exposed  to  in  recent  times. 

It  can  fairly  be  asked  today,  how  can 
standards  be  met.  when  they  are  difficult 
for  our  young  people  to  apprehend?  How 
can  punishment  be  meted  out  when 
avoidance  can  arise  by  generating  con- 
fusion as  to  the  standard  against  which 
conduct  is  judged?  How  can  young  people 
comprehend  the  Importance  of  immuta- 
ble, transcendant  values  when  much  of 
what  they  are  taught  exlstentiallv  is  de- 
void of  absolute  standards  or  even  an- 
tagonistic to  them?  It  is  of  little  wonder 
to  me  that  this  role  of  the  law  has  be- 
come obscured  in  our  times  and  that  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  confusion  which  arises  nat- 
urally from  such  relativism. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  make 
some  important  observations  about  the 

law.  ,nn_ 

The  purpose  of  the  law— as  the  l7th 
century  English  philosopher,  John  Locke, 
noted— Is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain  but 
to  preserve  and  enlarge  freedom.  Where 
there  is  no  law.  there  is  no  freedom.  For 
libertv  is  being  free  from  restraint  and 
violence  from  others,  which  cannot 
happen  where  there  is  no  law.  Our  young 
people  call  out  for  an  extension  of  human 
freedom,  and  rightly  so.  But  they  should 
look  more  to  the  law  as  the  guarantor  of 
that  freedom  and  the  means  for  its  ex- 
tension, not  as  a  restraint  upon  it. 

To  be  effective,  the  law  must  also  relate 
to  a  generally  known  standard— for 
example,  the  Ten  Commandments.  Such 
a  standard  serves  as  the  foundation  stone 
upon  which  our  secular  laws,  governing 
our  daily  lives,  are  based.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant point,  for  it  works  in  both  direc- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  for  most,  a  re- 
spect for  the  Ten  Commandments  or  a 
love  of  Ck)d  Is  sufficient  to  induce  law- 
abiding  conduct,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
for  others,  corporal  and  capital  punish- 
ments in  this  world— arising  from  those 
standards— is  necessary.  Thus,  the  law 
cannot  be  taken  to  be  merely  the  average 
of  human  behavior  or  to  be  merely  a 
codification  of  existing  social  policy,  for 
to  do  so  both  resorts  to  relative  stand- 
ards and  weakens  the  law  Itself . 

Many  despair  today  about  the  quality 
of  law  in  our  land.  Everytime  we  pick 
up  a  newspaper  or  turn  on  the  radio  or 
televlslo.^.  the  news  of  the  day  seems  to 
be  focused  on  some  actual  or  alleged 
violation  of  law.  In  the  sense  that  those 
laws  neither  encouraged  adequately  the 
meeting  of  the  values  Inherent  to  them 
nor  protected  adequately  life,  limb,  or 
properly,  we  have  a  cau.se  for  concern. 
But,  we  should  not  despair. 

In  these  days  of  disclosure  of  rascality 
m  Oovemment  or  In  political  parties,  it 
la  fashionable  to  say  that  our  systeni  is 
not  working.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  for  the  very  fact  that 
disclosures  are  being  made  and  those 
accused  of  Ulegal  conduct  are  being 
called  to  answer  for  their  deeds  shows 
that  our  system  Is  working.  When  such 
wrongdoing  goes  undetected— or  when 
detected.  It  goeg  undisclosed— then,  at 
that  point,  but  not  now.  a  conclusion 
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that  our  system  is  not  working  would  be 
valid.  But,  the"  fact  is  our  system  is  work- 
ing. We  mu«t  never  allow  the  under- 
standable dlasplrltment  which  comes 
from  seeing  men  brought  to  the  bar  for 
wrongdoing  turn  into  a  virtual  despair 
of  the  system  Itself.  It  Is  the  system 
which  brought  them  to  the  bar. 

My  final  observation  relates  to  jus- 
tice, and  I  think  It  an  important  one,  for 
a  mlsimderstandlng  of  what  justice  is 
has  led,  I  believe,  many  of  cur  young 
people  too  easily  cast  aspersions  at  our 
<;yst^m  of  justice.  Justice  Is  not  just  a 
goal,  it  is  r.  process. 

I  think  too  many  believe  justice  to  be 
the  lOO-percpnt  triumph  of  good  over 
evil.  As  ft  goat  that  Is  commendable,  and 
we  shojfld  all  aim  for  It.  But,  justice  Is 
sometliing  more:  It  Is  a  process  through 
which  a  society  determines  the  weight  It 
wants  to  give  between  good  and  evil, 
truth,  and  untruth.  Thus,  when  there  is 
evil,  it  ^  because  that  society  is  not  suf- 
ficiently committed  to  the  eradication 
of  eyil. 

Our  task,  therefore,  Is  not  Just  to 
criticize  our  society  when  justice  as  a 
goal  has  not  been  attained,  but  rather 
to  strengthen  our  resolve  to  insure  the 
movement  of  society  toward  the  placing 
of  greater  weight  upon  that  side  of  the 
scale  which  we  know  as  good  and  truth. 

As  a  foundatloh  for  this  resolve,  we 
must  shore  up  our  ethical  convictions.  As 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  has  said,  we 
must  never  acquiesce  In  lies  and  must 
never  remain  silent  when  permissive- 
ness, hypocrisy,  or  corruption  threaten 
to  weaken  or  destroy  our  system.  And, 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  attitudes  today 
Is  the  fibbsence  of  deep  convictions  on 
anything  among  many,  or  an  Increasing 
lack  of  conviction  among  others,  giving 
glory  to  compromise  and  approval  to 
passivity.  Yet,  It  Is  a  fact  that  whenever 
people  become  noncommltal,  they  open 
the  door  to  manipulation  of  their  lives 
and  their  destinies  by  the  few  who  seek 
power  and  dominion  over  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  other  times 
and  In  other  places,  other  civilizations 
that  advanced  far  failed  to  make  It  to 
the  next  step  of  human  achievement  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  discipline 
themselves  and  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  purposes  of  the  spirit  and  to  the  real- 
ization of  the  law.  When  ethics,  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  and  aelf-dlscipllne  perish, 
the  Inevitable  result  Is  Imposed  discip- 
line—we  know  thAt  as  totalitarianism. 
This  we  must  never  permit  to  happen. 

We  should  be  optimistic,  and  I  am 
optimistic  about  the  future.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  present  crisis,  but  I  am 
not  dismayed  by  it;  there  is  a  difference. 
I  see  the  future  as  a  challenge  to  our 
Nation,  a  challenge  to  restore  the  op- 
timism that  pervaded  the  original  Spirit 
of  1776. 

As  we  approach  our  200th  anniversary, 
let  each  of  us  pledge  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellow  citizens  that  the  spirit  of  our 
next  100  years  will  be  borne  with  the 
same  dedication  to  tomorrow  that  pre- 
vailed at  Independence  Hall,  because  I 
believe  It  is  1778  all  over  again. 

And,  If  we  make  this  national  resolve 
to  build  for  a  free  tomorrow  under  law, 
we  too  win  soon  begin  to  see  a  gathering 
of  eagles. 
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SOARING  FOOD  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und«-  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Msissachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hbckler)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HBCKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Easter  recess,  I 
conducted  a  day-long  public  hearing  on 
soaring  food  costs  and  their  effects  on 
the 'lives  of  my  constituents  In  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  Congress  reconvened  last  week, 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Rbcord  each  day 
the  dramatic  and  informative  testl- 
mOTiles  heard  at  the  food  hearing  which 
was  held  in  Natlck  on  April  18.  Each 
witness  explained  how  inflationary  food 
costs  have  adversely  affected  their  in- 
dividual lives  and  the  businefses  or  orga- 
nizations they  represented. 

Today  I  am  submitting  two  additional 
statements  for  the  Rbcord  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  also  benefit  from  the 
statements  delivered  by  food  retailers, 
distributors,  various  consumer  organiza- 
tions, the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
school  directors  of  food  service  depart- 
ments which  have  provided  me  with  a 
valuable  insight  into  this  serious  prob- 
lem: 

Statxuxnt  op  Robxst  SnciNSKi,  DnacTos  or 
FoNDB  AKD  PAcnanas,   Attlebobo   Pl-blic 

SCBOOLB 

I  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  betng  able  to 
speak  her*  today.  As  DInctor  at  Funda  and 
Paclimea  for  the  city  of  Attlebno,  I'd  like 
to  teU  you  that  we  Teed  approximately  five 
thousand  school  children  every  day.  We.  at 
courae,  bave  labored  tmdar  tba  oonatralntB 
of  the  type  "A"  lunch  wbara  we  have  to 
have  certain  oomznodlttos  Included  In  the 
program  on  a  daUy  baste.  I  ftntlMr  would 
like  to  ecAio  the  statenamits  froaa  the  gentle- 
man from  Itotlok  who  aUd  that  liiin— j 
pnoes  cause  a  decrease  In  paztlctpation  by 
th«  atridaata  aMI  Va»  vjwvaUablUty  at  gov- 
eramant  oommodltlas.  The  futoie  of  gov- 
anunent  ooounocHtlea  I  tMI  te  very,  very 
bleak. 

I'd  like  to  quote  an  article  that  appeared 
In  last  week's  VS.  Nnra  and  World  Be- 
port  .  .  .  "The  recent  reeord  abowi  ttala,  la 
1978  rarplue  food  «'>«*»»«^itil  tnto  w?WMTto 
fell  over  about  70  million  dollars  short  of 
filling  sehoot  lunob  program  nendi  The 
USDA  oootrlbutod  fundi  to  brtdge  the  gap. 
Next  year  the  agriculture  ecoaomlsta  aej  the 
situation  could  be  even  worse  with  the 
shortage  of  basic  food  oonunodltlee  growing 
even  more  critical."  Now  In  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  purchaae  of  oommodtttea  by  the 
goTenunent.  "Our  effoita  to  porohaae  food 
at  market  l«v«le  are  UtAa%  Btta  oamptmtkm, 
the  rwult  being  that  saaettmae  the  U8I>A 
receives  no  bids  on  orders  at  aU."  So  you 
can  see  that  we're  going  to  be  in  for  some 
dlfflcultles. 

Bone  of  the  '<"«nnifwtWlti.  again  talktng 
of  oommodttlea,  that  are  no  longer  avail- 
able are  obeeae.  dried  milk,  canned  fmtt. 
canned  vegetablea.  and  the  amount  oC  meat 
that's  avallahle  la  greatly  reduced.  Now.  tf  we 
look  at  some  of  the  price  tocreaass  that  th« 
ooBomunlty  te  facing— take  canned  peaahse 
for  example,  they're  up  08%;  sHoed  appl«*. 
98%;  beef  cubes.  M%;  tuna.  42%;  ...  Ill 
give  you  a  copy  of  this. 

And  these  things  Just  go  on  and  on.  and 
ita  vary  dUBoxilt  to  prepare  a  budget  whui 
you  doot  know  what^s  going  to  be  the  prloa 
or  these  oommodltlee.  'The  local  substdv  in 
Attleboco  etarttd  out  to  IMS  ■«  aboat  MOO. 
1978  aaw  that  at  M.MO.  TIUs.  tot  the  ew- 
rent  budget  that's  under  oonalderatlon.  has 
rtaen  to  M.000.  So  that  you  oan  aee  there  ti 
a  considerable  burden  upon  the  local  tax- 


payer. In  Attleboro.  we  do  not  feed  senior 
citizens,  but  If  we  did  start  to  feed  asnloc 
citizens,  the  subsidy,  the  local  amount  of 
money  needed  foe  subsidy,  would  be  In- 
creased because  under  the  gnldallnaa  pro- 
posed by  the  state,  the  dty  would  be  los- 
ing money.  Again,  we  have  some  costs  that 
we  cant  always  pass  on  to  the  eansmnats 
and  again,  a  problem  is  created. 

The  commodity  program  has  aUoeed  as 
to  produce  lunches  at  considerably  laas  than 
the  81  and  one  half  cents  that  tt  takea  now. 
These  are  the  types  of  things  that  keep  the 
program  solvent.  And,  of  courae.  wlHi  the 
reduced  amount  of  coou&odltlea.  we're  hav- 
ing to  go  into  the  marketplace  as  I  said  and 
this  of  courae,  creates  dlfflculttes  and  some 
of  these  things  are  not  even  available. 

Statement  or  AKgcc  Wood.  VoLuimsa  ros 
United  Peoples.  Inc.,  Fsamzncraic,  BCass. 
I  am  from  United  Peoples  In  Fr&mlngham. 
We  are  a  multllaceted  non-profit  incor- 
porated agency  serving  the  people  in  the 
ten  towns  In  South  Middlesex.  There  Is  no 
question  In  oxxr  minds  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  extremely  high  costs  of  food 
We  see  it  every  day  when  we  go  to  the 
mar)fe>3.  Prices  are  changing  almost  daUv. 
The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  about  to  get 
started  In  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts 
I'm  working  cloeely  with  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. It  la  clear  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  make  the  change  over  from  food 
commodities  to  food  stamps  In  time  for  every- 
one to  receive  the  benefits  which  thev  are 
entitled  to  have. 

We  will  soon  be  starting  a  program  to  assist 
the  people  In  signing  up  foar  food  stamps.  Our 
delay  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  training  baa 
Just  begun  by  the  Welfare  Department. 
Porms  to  fill  out  are  not  available  and  certify- 
ing welfare  workers  are  not  ready.  There  will 
be  a  struggle  for  the  next  four  to  five  monttas 
to  implnnant  this  program.  We  baUeve  t2iat 
If  IfSBSsifliusetts  has  adequately  fed  peo- 
ple, they  wtU  be  healthier  people  and  that 
health  care  ooets  will  be  lower. 

Hungry  children  do  not  perform  well  In 
school.  It  Is  not  decent  to  sponsor  the  present 
Pood  Stamp  Program  which  tasters  malnu- 
trition and  sickness  over  the  long  hsnl.  Be- 
aponalble  oOce  holders  should  fight  a  plan 
that  (oroae  maaa  malnutrition  as  a  way  of 
life  for  the  poor.  Therefore,  the  people  for 
whom  United  Peoplee  speak  demand  that  the 
starvation  diet  being  planned  In  the  present 
Pood  Stamp  Program  be  changed  to  the  low 
cost  diet  plan  for  the  sake  of  humamty.  It 
Is  time  for  our  political  leaders  to  join  us  Is 
the  peoples  fight  for  survival.  Tbe  famlllee 
who  wUI  qualify  for  food  stamps  all  share  one 
vital  problem,  not  enough  money  to  buy  a 
mtnlmvun  aound  diet. 

Let's  look  at  an  example,  a  welfare  famUy 
of  four,  a  mother  and  three  children,  ages 
five,  eight,  and  ten.  The  welfare  budget  for 
this  family  Is  as  follows:  rent  and  utlUtlee. 
$1S4.27  per  month:  food  Siaow  per  month: 
clothing,  $38.51  per  month;  personal  care. 
$8.36  per  month;  boms  suppllae,  $7.40  par 
month  .  .  .  $900.60.  A  quarterly  grant  Is  also 
given  of  $10i.90  which  covers  furmture.  rec- 
reation, life  Insurance,  tranq>ortatlon  needs, 
nonprescription  medical  needs,  school  sup- 
plies, girts,  holidays,  etc.  A  ;ot  can  be  said 
for  each  of  theee  budget's  amounts  as  being 
too  little,  but  let's  focus  ovir  attention  on 
rents,  utilities,  and  food.  These  are  the  two 
biggest  contributions  to  oMlnutritlon.  Siooe 
subsidized  hou&lng  is  avallahle  only  to  the 
chosen  few,  the  typical  famUy  would  be  de- 
lighted If  they  could  expend  In  real  work 
aguiee  as  little  as  a  $lSfi  for  rent  and  $50 
for  utUltles  per  month.  Prom  the  Pood  Stamp 
tabJe,  taking  Into  account  deduettook  we 
find  this  family  has  to  pay  $fi6  for  $143  la 
food  stamps,  but  where  does  the  exeass  rect- 
utUlty  money  come  from?  The  food  money 
is  the  only  area  In  the  budget  to  steal  from. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  e!derly  and  poor 
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V  &«quently  In  the  court  news  for  steallog 
food  ftctn  ttM  >up6nn»rk«t  ihelVM? 

Letl  BM  how  this  iMxaBj  bu  to  stMJ  trom 
thU  food  tnulgat.  i308  aetOAl  rent  uul  ntlU- 
Um  zainut  %ih:xi  imtm  970.73  iii  the  boIe 
per  mo&Qi.  iiao.M  food  budget  mtaua  fTO.TS 
■belter  lesvee  $80  JS  for  Ktmmfm.  laiis  fkmlly 
can  only  buy  three  fourths  of  thetr  food 
stamp  allotment  or  only  9100  In  food  stamps. 
This  leaves  $8.98  fbr  tranqwrtatlon  to  get 
the  food  or  for  paper  products.  The  level  at 
the  lov  cosf  diet  plan  Is  $300  tnlnus  $108 
in   food    stamps   eqiial    $108    short,    llieee 
numbed  speak  tat  themselves  when  it  comes 
to  analyzing  the  terrible  problem  the  low 
moome  have  with  fbod  costs  today.  It  Is  time 
that  the  political  leaders  knew  what  the  low 
income  have  known  for  many  years,  that 
they  are  slowly  starving  to  death,  the  fu- 
ture generations  of  this   country.   We   are 
equaUy  concerned  that  most  at  the  elderly 
people  wUl  not  be  eligible  for  the  Vood  Stamp 
program  because  of  their  recent  SSI  Increase. 
We  are  also  oonoemed  about  the  large  sub- 
Bldles  being  given  to  farmers  not  to  plant 
when  there  are  so  many  peqple  In  this  coun- 
try dying  of  alow  mass  malnutrition.  Need- 
lees  to  say,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
exports  of  our  food  when  there's  so  many 
people  In  this  country  starving  today. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  are  spend- 
ing all  of  their  money  on  rent  and  utUltles, 
and  the  utilities  have  gone  up  so  much  .  .  . 
before  they  were  stealing  from  their  budg- 
ets to  buy  soma  food  and  now  Its  even 
worse.  We  asked  a  nutritionist  from  Fram- 
Ingham  State  College  to  help  us  devise  a 
budget  for  our  people  on  what  they  get  per 
month  and  they  oouldnt  do  It.  They  refused, 
simply  could  not  do  it  on  what  the  people 
had  to  spend  for  food  unless  they  w«nt  out 
and  bought  soybeans  or,  you  know,  some 
^Mclal  food.  But  they  covild  not  help  us 
devise  a  budget  for  these  people  to  go  Into 
the  supermarket  and  buy  a  good  nutritional 
meal.  Btrs.  Heckler:  Well,  as  you  can  see  team 
the  charts  that  I've  provided  the  food 
estimated  food  retail  prices  are  much  higher 
In  Massachusetts  than,  or  In  the  Boston  area 
than  In  dtlea  which  the  t*bor  Department 
studied  throughout  the  country.  Now  would 
you  favor  a  change  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  took  Into  account  hl^er  prices 
In  certain  regions.  Is  that  kind  of  cftiaoge. 


LAW  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wotrr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  Join  today  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAN)  in  this  observance  of  Law 
Day,  1974.  Law  Day,  as  you  know,  was 
set  aside  by  congressional  resolution  and 
Presidential  proclamation  as  a  special 
day  for  we,  the  American  people,  to  com- 
memorate and  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  law.  equality,  and  jus- 
tice which  have  made  this  Nation  strong 
and  free. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  was  founde<t  on  the 
basic  precept  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that  the  law  of 
the  land  applies  equaUy  to  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  position,  rank  or  power. 
It  is  this  fundamental  principle  which 
set  the  cornerstone  of  our  desaocracy. 
When  the  rule  of  law  Is  viewed  by  those 
in  the  highest  positions  of  power  as  out- 
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dated,  irrelevant  or  immaterial,  the  path 
Is  laki  to  totalitarianism  or  anarchy;  we 
can  no  longer  say  that  our  democracy  la 
a  strong  and  viable  one. 

In  the  past  year,  grave  and  serious 
doubts  have  been  raised  In  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  as  to  whether  rule 
of  law  applies  equally  to  every  citizen  of 
this  country.  As  long  as  these  doubts  ex- 
ist, "law  and  order,  Justice  under  the  law, 
and  equality  under  the  law"  lose  their 
meaning,  and  we  as  a  nation  stand  to 
lose  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves  as 
free  and  rational  men. 

Law  Day  carries  a  very  special  signifi- 
cance In  1974.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  time  in  our  history,  we  need  to 
seriously  reaffirm  the  principles  for  which 
Law  Day  stands.  We  cannot  afford  this 
day  to  simply  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back,  commending  our  system  of 
law,  Justice,  and  equality,  for  this 
system  Is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming 
a  mockery.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every 
American,  we  in  the  Congress,  those  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  American 
public,  to  honestly  reflect  upon  what  the 
rule  of  law  means  in  this  country  and  to 
consider  whether  we  will  apply  the  law 
to  those,  be  they  weak  or  powerful,  who 
view  the  law  of  the  land  as  inapplicable 
or  obsolete.  Only  by  reaffirming  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  laws  and  that 
there  is  equality  under  the  law  will  we 
preserve  the  fundamentals  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 


OFFSHORE  MINERAL  RIOHT8 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peon^Ivanla  (Mr.  £il- 
BSBO)  Is  recogniiBd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
House  Judiciary  Oemmittee  is  relative 
unaffected  by  Vat  &<rfllng  committee  re- 
port, there  Is  one  major  jnrladlctlonal 
loss  which  seriously  concerns  me. 

I  refer  particularly  to  our  present 
Jurisdiction  over  "offshore  mineral 
rights" — particulariy  Outer  Conilnental 
Shelf  minerals  and  leasing.  I  am  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee recommendation,  which  transfers 
this  Jurisdiction  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Environment  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  shift  Is  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

While  it  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
logic  of  placing  all  energy  issues  and  leg- 
islation Within  one  committee,  there  are 
several  compelling  reason^s  why  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  aspects  of  mineral  le^- 
ing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Before  advancing  these  reasons, 
however,  I  believe  a  brief  history  of  our 
jurisdiction  In  this  area  would  be  help- 
ful. 

In  1953  the  Judiciary  Committee  Ini- 
tiated and  processed  both  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  These  laws  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  Federal-State  dis- 
pute over  ownership  of  OCS  minerals 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  lease  minerals  wlthhi  the  Federal  do- 
main—etpeclflcally  setting  forth  the  pro- 


cedures for  such  leasing.  Since  that  time 
this  committee  has  considered  several 
legislative  proposals  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  revenues  derived 
from  OCS  leasing  as  well  as  proposals  to 
extend  coastal  State  Jurisdiction  on  the 
OCS. 

With  this  background  in  mind  I  will 
now  explore  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  keeping  this  Jurisdic- 
tion within  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

First  of  all,  there  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
states  lltigaticni  Involving  the  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  States'  Jurisdiction 
over  OCS  resources.  A  Special  Master  has 
been  appointed  and  his  report  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  sometime  this  summer.  Conse- 
quently, it  Is  apparent  that  the  Federal- 
State  boimdary  issue  may  once  again 
be  resurrected  hi  the  event  the  Supreme 
Court  renders  a  decision  In  favor  of  the 
U.S.  Government  smd  adverse  to  the 
coastal  States.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
stitutional and  boundary  issues,  which 
were  the  primary  Justification  for  refer- 
ral of  the  1953  legislation  to  this  commit- 
tee, may  very  well  be  revived. 

Second,  since  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  involves  competitive 
bidding,  there  are  numerous  antitrust 
implications — requiring  the  close  over- 
sight of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  antitrust  Issues,  there  are 
numerous  contractual  matters  Inherent 
in  OCS  leasing  and  the  legal  expertise 
of  the  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  needed  to  resolve  these  complex 
issues. 

Third,  the  current  law  of  the  sea  ne- 
gotiations are  considering  a  number  of 
resolutions  directly  sJTectlng  OCS  leasing 
and  the  distribution  of  revenues  derived 
therefrom.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
general  Jurisdiction  over  international 
law  as  well  as  the  legal  aspects  of  inter- 
national agreements  ahd,  consequently, 
we  are  in  an  appropriate  position  to  rec- 
oncile the  national  and  the  interna- 
tional Issues  associated  with  OCS  leasing 
policies. 

Moreover,  this  committee  has  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  "State  and  terri- 
torial boundaiy  lines"  and  as  a  result  we 
are  in  the  best  position  to  consider  the 
Federal-State  relationship  concerning 
the  OCS.  In  other  words,  because  of  this 
committee's  involvement  In  the  Federal- 
State,  the  national  and  the  international 
issues  regarding  the  OCS,  we  can  provide 
the  needed  perspective  for  a  projier  reso- 
lution of  these  pervasive  issues. 

Finally,  several  opponents  of  the  Boil- 
ing commlttetJ  resolution  emplmslzed 
that  the  concentration  of  all  energy  leg- 
islation within  the  newly  created  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  the  Environment 
would  enable  the  oil  Industry  to  exert 
undue  pressure  on  that  committee. 

While  I  agree  that  the  fragmentation 
of  energy  Jurisdiction  is  certainly  un- 
desirable, it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
OCS  issue  can  be  reasonably  segregated, 
especially  in  view  of  the  entirely  differ- 
ent procedures  which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  development  of  OCS  and  land  re- 
sources. 
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I  fully  support  the  objective  of  mini- 
mizing Jurisdictional  overlaps,  but  as  a 
practical  matter — notwithstanding  the 
BolUng  committee  resolution — some  will 
develop.  If  such  overlaps  are  Inevitable 
particularly  In  the  energy  field,  it  is  my 
belief  that  they  should  be  planned  or 
otherwise  designed  to  promote  the  or- 
derly and  efficient  handling  of  legisla- 
tion. By  permitting  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  retain  Jurisdiction  over  OCS 
resources  and  revenues,  we  would  Indeed 
be  creating  a  minor  overlap  in  energy 
Jurisdiction,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  Insure  the  objective  and  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  this  Important  sub- 
ject matter. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  27  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Star News  entitled  "Ocean  Shelf 
Riches  at  Stake."  The  article  briefly  de- 
scribes the  case  of  United  States  against 
Maine  which,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  this  case — contrary 
to  the  views  which  have  been  expressed 
by  some  individuals — that  the  legal  and 
boundary  Issues  concerning  ownership  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  have  not  been  completely 
resolved.  The  article  follows: 
U.S.   Vkisus   Ninx   Coastal   Statxs:    Ocean 

SHZXr  BiCHES  AT  SfAKZ 

(By  Brian  KeUy) 

Richmond. — ^When  Edgar  the  Peaceful  de- 
cisred  himself  "sovereign  of  the  Britannic 
ocean"  In  the  10th  century,  neither  he  nor  a 
host  of  succeeding  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land coxild  have  suspected  they  were  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  protracted  legal  battle 
across  the  sea  10  centuries  later. 

That  battle  is  between  Atlantic  coast  states 
and  the  federal  government  and  Is  over  the 
untapped  riches  of  the  outer  continental 
shelf. 

Billions  upon  billions  In  natural  resources 
are  at  stake  In  the  monumental,  but  little- 
known  flght  over  proprietary  rights  to  the 
shelf's  seabed  and  subeoll.  Billions  In  poten- 
tial oU  and  gas  resources,  billions  In  mineral 
and  mine  rights,  and  anything  else  future 
man  and  his  technology  may  be  able  to  de- 
rive. 

Now,  after  five  years  of  coiurtroom  battle, 
*The  United  States  of  America  versus  State 
of  Maine,  et  al"  Is  close  to  a  cllmaz. 

In  the  years  since  the  federal  government 
filed  suit  to  claim  the  continental  shelf  for 
Itself,  more  than  2300  pages  of  testimony 
have  aociunulated;  more  than  1.400  exhibits 
— some  hundreds  of  pages  In  length — ^have 
piled  up;  batteries  of  lawyers  have  exchanged 
erudite  salvos  and  submitted  briefs  as  long 
as  541  pages,  and  squads  of  eminent  histo- 
rians appearing  as  opposing  expert  witnesses 
have  argued  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
since  before  the  Magna  Carta. 

It's  been  a  case  In  which  the  "common 
counsel"  states,  represented  by  Virginia  Atty. 
0«n.  Andrew  P.  MlUer  and  the  preetlglous 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  and  Bur- 
ling, have  gone  back  to  the  thoughts  of 
Sdgar  the  Peaceful  and  before  and  have 
cited  legal  writings  from  the  days  of  the 
Saxon  kings  in  England  through  Eliza- 
bethan. Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary 
tunes. 

The  nine  "common  counsel"  states,  headed 
by  Virginia  as  "litigation  chalnaan"  and 
stretching  from  Virginia  to  Maine,  also  In- 
clude Maryland.  Delaware.  New  Jersey.  New 


York,  Bhode  Island.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  In  addition.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla  are  parties  to 
the  mammoth  suit,  but  they  elected  to  pre- 
sent their  cases  Individually. 

Florida,  with  both  an  Atlantic  shoreline 
and  a  western  coast  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
and  a  Spanish  heritage,  was  severed  from  the 
case  soon  after  it  began  in  AprU  1960,  be- 
cause of  Its  different  history,  D^uty  Atty. 
Qen.  Oerald  T.  Bailies  said. 

The  federal  siUt  stems  from  an  action  by 
the  state  of  Maine  gn^antlng  a  private  firm. 
King  Resources,  exploratory  rights  to  the 
offshore  seabed  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
Congress  gave  the  states  in  1963. 

The  States'  major  brief  cites  rulings  by  the 
British  Privy  Coxmcll,  the  Admiralty  courts, 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Exchecquer,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mouthlngs  of  kings  and 
queens  and  extracts  from  17th  centiiry 
speeches  In  Parliament.  The  nine  common 
counsel  states  quote  from  esoteric  sources 
such  as  a  medieval  French  dictionary,  the 
Black  Book  of  Admiralty,  even  Herman  Mel- 
ville's "Moby  Dick." 

What  It  aU  bolls  down  to  Is  the  states' 
argument  of  progressive  sovereignty  over  the 
sea  and  Its  bed  off  their  respective  sbor^lnes. 
Under  British  law  and  practice,  they  con- 
tend, a  vast  body  of  historical  documenta- 
tion shows  the  Crown  claimed  sovereignty 
over  both  land  and  adjoining  seas,  a  claim 
which  sometimes  led  to  war,  but  generally 
was  accepted  by  the  International  commu- 
nity. 

Then,  the  states  also  argue,  the  same 
sovereignty,  generally  a  100-mlle,  off-shCH« 
territorial  claim,  was  extended  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  when  the  colonies  threw 
off  the  British  yoke  In  1776  to  form  the 
United  States,  the  new  American  states  re- 
tained their  "terrttorlal  seas." 

By  chance,  the  100  mUes  roughly  coincides 
with  the  width  of  the  outer  continental  shelf 
off  the  Atlantic  beaches. 

The  federal  government  says  Just  the  op- 
posite— that  the  states  didn't  retain  any  100- 
mlle  rights.  In  effect,  the  government  argues, 
the  states  should  consider  themselves  for- 
tiuiate  that  Congress  In  Its  Submerged  Lands 
Act  of  1953  gave  them  a  three-mile  offshore 
belt  of  their  own. 

Congress  In  1963  reasserted  federal  "sov- 
ereignty" to  the  submerged  "lands"  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  will  be  decided 
first  by  Special  Master  Albert  B.  Marls  a 
senior  judge  of  the  Srd  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  whose  name,  incidentally,  means 
sea  In  Latin.  Selected  to  hear  the  case  by  the 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  Marls  will  report  ""Dack 
to  the  nation's  highest  court,  some  think  as 
early  as  June. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  will  accept  his 
findings  or  modify  them  with  a  nillng  of  its 
own. 

In  economic  scope,  the  pending  decision 
will  be  one  of  the  major  rulings  In  the  na- 
tion's history  and  have  a  constitutional  and 
environmental  Impact,  too. 

"Obviously,"  says  Miller,  "the  law  suit  has 
tremendous  economic  significance.  There  are 
any  number  of  estimates  as  to  the  value  of 
oil  and  mineral  resources  contained  on  or 
under  the  outer  continental  shelf.  Even  the 
most  conservative  estimates  are  In  the 
amount  of  billions." 

Noting  that  the  outcome  will  give  the 
states  or  the  federal  government  regulatory 
and  licensing  powers  over  private  exploiters 
of  the  ocean's  bottom.  Miller  added:  "We're 
talking  about  a  possible  source  of  state  In- 
come (for  Virginia  alone)  In  the  millions 
over  the  years." 

Miller's  chief  assistant  In  the  landmark 
case,  Bailies,  noted  that  Louisiana  has  gar- 
nesed  some  $875  mUUon  in  royalties,  leasing 


fees,  bonuses  and  assorted  taxes  from  off- 
shore oU  and  gas  wells  since  1948.  Bailies  and 
MUler  also  cite  the  potential  boon  such  op- 
erations would  be  to  any  state's  economy. 

Constitutionally,  the  case  Involves  issues 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  addressed  be- 
fore. Miller  said. 

"It's  a  fascinating  constitutional  question 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  colonies  when  they  gained  In- 
dependence," he  said.  "Of  course,  ova  posi- 
tion is  that  they  retained  all  rights  they  had 
before." 

As  for  environment,  MlUer  said,  "If  the 
proprietary  right  is  established  (for  the 
states) ,  the  states  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  assert  legitimate  state 
environmental  concerns." 

MUler  compared  the  complex  exercise  In 
legal  history  to  a  gigantic  title  search,  and 
Bailies  noted  that  researchers  for  the  states, 
himself  among  them,  searched  not  only 
among  the  history  books,  but  also  In  the 
Virginia  State  Library  here,  university  and 
government  archives  from  here  to  London, 
and  even  forgotten  files  In  old  courthouse 
basements  In  Virginia's  Ccdonlal  Tidewater 
area  In  the  effort  to  doc\mient  the  states' 
"title  claim." 

As  a  result,  attorneys  unearthed  nuggets 
of  historical  data  either  forgotten  or  largely 
unknown  today,  including  hitherto  unpub- 
lished documents  proving  British  prosecu- 
tion of  foreigners  sailing  the  British  seas  for 
crimes  other  than  piracy,  references  to  Eng- 
lish coal  mining  operations  in  mile-long 
shafts  under  the  seabed  as  early  as  1497, 
and  references  to  Virginia's  long  defunct  but 
once  active  admirality  courts. 

Also  found  were  Colonial-era  maps  clear- 
ly delineating  a  "Virginian  Sea"  extending 
for  1(X)  miles  and  more  off  Virginia's  coast 
and  references  to  a  Colonial  practice  of  send- 
ing tobacco-laden  ships  "home"  to  England 
in  convoys  escorted  for  the  first  100  to  160 
nUles  by  armed  vessels  guarding  ^igalnst 
pirates. 

Both  Bailies  and  the  major  brief  filed  by 
the  nine  states  acting  jointly  claim  the  con- 
tinental shelf  case  is  different  from  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in  earlier  federal-state  dis- 
putes over  "offshore  lands,"  because  this  one 
Involves  the  Atlantic  Coast  states,  11  of 
which  were  among  the  original  13  American 
colonies. 

"Unlike  other  states  In  the  nation." 
Bailies  recently  told  a  Rotary  group  here. 
"the  Atlantic  states  preceded  the  nation, 
formed  the  government  and  consequently 
were  possessed  of  historical  documents  and 
other  forms  of  evidence  and  claims." 

Among  the  most  critical,  from  the  states' 
point  of  view,  were  the  1607  and  1609  char- 
ters granted  to  the  Virginia  colonists  by  King 
James  I — specifically  giving  them  rights  to 
a  territorial  sea  100  miles  broad  and  citing 
possible  exploitation  of  mineral  resources  In 
the  seabed. 

The  early  convoys,  the  old  maps,  the  refer- 
ences to  Admhrallty  courts  and  like  docu- 
mentation found  in  archlvee  or  courthouse 
basements  demonstrate  an  active  exercise 
of  control  over  shelf  waters  before  and  after 
independence,  the  states  assert. 


FIVE-YEAR  TERM  FOR  BROAD- 
CAST LICENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  tills 
aftemorai  I  was  requested  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  preside  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  during  con- 
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slderation  of  the  blU  H.R.  12992,  to 
amend  the  CommunlcationB  Act  Of  1934 
to  provide  that  licenses  for  the  operation 
of  broadcasting  stations  may  be  Issued 
and  renewed  for  terms  of  4  yean,  and 
for  other  purposes.  As  chairman.  It  was 
m^'  obligation  to  maintain  a  position  of 
impartiality  with  respect  to  the  {Sebate 
and  to  tlie  amendments  offered. 

Had  I  not  had  the  duty  and  i^vllege 
of  presiding  over  the  Committee^  of  the 
Whole  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
12993.  I  would  have  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  dlstlnfulshed 
colleague  from  North  Caroling  (Mr. 
Jakxs  Broyhill  )  which  amendme|)t  pro- 
vides a  5 -year  term  for  broadcast  li- 
censes, rather  than  the  4 -year  term  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
amendment  greatly  improved  this  bill. 

An  extension  of  the  present  maximum 
license  period  from  3  to  5  years  Is  a  prac- 
tical measure  which  is  long  overdue. 
Such  an  eztensioD  would  not  l^nlt  in 
any  way  the  ability  of  the  FCC  te  regu- 
late broadcasting  in  the  public  biterest. 
Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  given  close  study  %jxA  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  I  believe  the 
broadcast  industry  has  a  legitimate, 
genuine  case  for  6-year  licenses. 

TTtie  longer  term  license  would  be  most 
helpful  in  reducing  the  magnitude  of 
paperwork  and  eliminating  the  heavy 
backlog  of  the  FCC.  A  5-year  period 
would  give  the  stations  more  time  In  de- 
termining and  meeting  local  community 
needs.  The  time,  manpower,  and  money 
which  both  the  licensee  and  tbe  FCC 
must  expend  at  license  renewal  time 
could  be  better  used  to  Improve  broctd- 
cast  service  and  thus  better  serve  the 
public. 

When  visiting  in  my  congressional 
district,  I  cannot  help  but  notice  that 
the  administrative  work  of  filing  for  re- 
newal every  3  years  is  a  great  burden  for 
many  stations,  especially  those  In  the 
rural  areas.  Those  small  stations  do  not 
have  the  required  technical  and  legal 
staff  to  fulfill  renewal  requirements.  Li- 
cense renewal  time  Is  unmistakable  be- 
cause broadcasters  are  obviously  preoc- 
cupied with  attempting  to  comply  with 
application  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  broadcasters  in  my  State  of 
Alabama  over  the  past  several  years  on 
the  problem.  I  can  say  with  every  assur- 
ance that  their  primary  concern  is  ex- 
cellence in  service.  No  Alabama  broad- 
caster would  favor  licensing  an  un- 
worthy broadcaster. 

This  would  reflect  on  the  entire  in- 
dustry In  oxir  State,  and  in  the  end,  hurt 
them.  Alabama  broadcasters  support 
reasonable  regulations.  They  believe  In 
fairness,  in  a  policy  which  protects  the 
public's  Interest.  But  they  also  believe, 
as  I  do.  that  we  need  a  5 -year  license 
renewal  period. 

Broadcasters  must  make  long-range 
commitmmts  for  the  future  delivery  of 
good  programs.  They  need  the  Incentive 
that  a  5 -year  license  would  give  them  to 
make  necessary  improvements  with  a 
reasonable  chance  that  they  will  be 
around  long  enough  to  recover  their 
costs.  I 


The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina recognizes  the  maturity  of  the  in- 
dustry while  providing  the  stability  the 
public  requires  and  deserves. 

I  commend  Congressman  Macdonald 
and  his  siibcommlttee  for  its  fine  work 
on  this  important  legislation.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  agree  with  and 
support  it. 

CONORESSIONAL  ACTION  NEEDED 
NOW  TO  WARD  OFF  FOREIGN  IN- 
VESTMENT INVASION  OF  AMER- 
ICA'S  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rampant  In- 
flation here  at  home  with  wages  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  soaring  prices  and 
cost  of  living;  the  deflating  image  and 
disfavor  of  America's  "yankees"  abroad, 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  a  de- 
pressed stock  market  have  projected 
America  into  the  world  markets  as  a 
thrift  shop  for  foreign  bargain  hunters. 
Several  of  our  colleagues  have  Joined 
with  me  in  seeking  congressional  action 
which  would  expressly  prohibit  foreign 
investment  control  or  foreign  manage- 
ment control  of  America's  vital  indus- 
tries and  resources.  On  April  2,  1974  I 
introduced  my  bills  H.R.  13897  and  H.R. 
13898  proposing  my  suggested  method- 
ology to  accomplish  these  most  Important 
safeguards  for  the  national  and/ or  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  Nation.  To  date, 
18  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  and  eliminate  for- 
eign investment  per  se  but  is  designed 
to  provide  an  insurance  policy  for  Amer- 
ica, Insuring  that  we  retain  control  over 
our  essential  natural  and  economic  re- 
sources. Many  foreign  countries  have  al- 
ready enacted,  or  are  considering  enact- 
ing similar  legislation  which  prohibits 
noncitizens  from  acquiring  investment 
control,  nuuiagement  control,  or  even 
acquirtng  securities  in  certain  areas  of 
their  national  interest. 

Twice  in  this  century  otir  Nation  has 
been  faced  with  worldwide  confronta- 
tion and  conflagration — all  directed  to- 
ward world  domination  by  some  sov- 
ereign power  whose  express  goal  was  to 
dominate  the  world  through  the  use  of 
military  force.  This  statement  is  not  a 
startling  revelation  to  any  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress.  The  startling  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  are  {dready  well  into  the 
third  worldwide  confrontation,  insidious 
and  subtle  in  nature,  gnawing  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
potentially  more  dangerous  to  our  coun- 
try in  its  outcome,  with  the  U.8.  econ- 
omy the  main  target. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  already  deep 
into  a  worldwide  trade  war  with  creep- 
ing financial  paralysis  and  exploding 
unchecked  inflation  wreaking  havoc  with 
our  domestic  economy  and  placing  un- 
bearable financial  burdens  on  our  people. 

As  bad  and  perplexing  as  this  situation 
is,  do  we  dare  run  the  risk  by  sitting  b8M:k 


and  doing  nothing  and  sdlowing  uncon- 
trolled foreign  investment  interests  to 
infiltrate  and  capture  control  over  our 
n.8.  industries,  technology,  and  vitally 
important  natural  resources?  Is  this  fact 
or  fiction?  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Many  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  of  prime 
farmlands,  timber  resources,  tourist  fa- 
cilities, coal  mines,  businesses,  and  indus- 
tries in  your  States  where  ownership  con- 
trol has  already  been  acquired  by  for- 
eign interests  and  international  cartels. 

The  obvious  worldwide  shortages  of 
oil,  minerals,  metals,  and  manufacturing 
production  capabilities  together  with 
shrinking  farmland  resources  for  food 
production  will  surely  continue  to  make 
our  coimtry's  industries  and  natural  re- 
sources a  prime  target  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic domination.  Could  we  be  guilty  of 
being  preoccupied  or  asleep  at  the  switch 
while  our  national  economic  sovereignty 
and  national  security  are  in  serious 
jeopardy? 

My  bill.  HJl.  13897,  entiUed  the  For- 
eign Investment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
would  establish  a  Foreign  Investment 
Ctontrol  Commission  in  the  executive 
branch  to  monitor  and  control  foreign 
ownership  of  real  property,  resources, 
and  industries  in  the  United  States  and 
preclude  foreign  ownership  control  or 
management  control  of  Industries  and 
resources  deemed  to  be  vital  to  economic 
security  and  national  defense.  Further- 
more, the  Conunission  would  be  empow- 
ered to  order  any  foreign  person  or  en- 
tity determined  to  have  a  controlling 
interest  in  an  area  vital  to  a\xr  national 
security  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  divest  himself  from  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  his  holdings. 

At  present  we  receive  conflicting  re- 
ports on  the  extent  and  location  of  for- 
eign investment  in  our  coimtry,  but  we 
are  aU  aware  that  it  is  massive  and  that 
it  is  increasing  rapidly.  My  bill  would 
also  correct  the  Information  gap  and 
provide  a  single  source  of  data  on  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States  by 
setting  up  a  National  Registry  of  Foreign 
Investment.  Foreign  persons  who  own 
securities  or  property  either  directly  or 
indirectly  would  be  required  to  provide  to 
the  National  Registry  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  size  of  their  businesses, 
amounts  of  securities  held  or  other  own- 
ership interest,  and  similar  pertinent 
data.  I  believe  that  excessive  investment 
in  areas  indispensable  to  our  economic 
sovereignty,  if  left  unchecked,  could  put 
the  United  States  in  a  precarious  situa- 
tion by  possibly  allowing  foreign  con- 
trol of  our  basic  raw  materials  and  key 
industries.  Undsr  present  law  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  foreign  investor  to  cloak  his 
investment  in  conjunction  with  broker- 
age houses  and  banks  «md  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  pierce  this  veil  of  secrecy  through" 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

My  companion  measure  H.R.  13898. 
establishing  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  Con- 
trol would  provide  a  congressional 
"watchdog"  to  oversee  and  monitor  the 
proper  implementation  of  the  Intent  of 
the  Foreign  Investment  Control  Act  to 
Insure  that  Its  provisions  are  thoroughly 
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and  completely  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  with  dispatch  in  providing  the  cour- 
age and  leadership  necessary  to  ward  off 
any  foreign  monopolistic  intrusion  and 
Invasion  of  the  economic  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  In  testimony  to  the 
desperate  need  for  congressional  action 
now,  I  hereby  submit  the  following  in- 
depth  study  report  that  appeared  In  the 
April  1974  issue  of  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  veterans'  magazines,  the 
American  Legion,  Robert  Pitkin,  editor. 
This  news  feature  which  was  prepared 
by  Thomas  Weyr  of  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  Am«1ca  provides  significant 
most  telling  facts  on  the  vast  umbrella 
of  foreign  investment  that  has  already 
spread  across  oiu-  land,  seeping  Into  and 
involving  our  Nation's  economic  struc- 
ture. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  American  Legion  mag&zlne,  April 
1874) 

Tin    ChtOWINO    FOKSIGN    OWNKXSHIP    OF 
AXXBICAK    BtTSimCSS    AND    IKDUSTKT 

(By  Tbomas  Weyr) 
It  was  lea  tiian  ten  years  ago  that  the 
French  economist,  J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber.  was 
screaming  that  American  industry  was  buy- 
ing up  Europe  so  fast  that  our  firms  would 
soon  own  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time, 
American  labor  was  bitterly  noting  that  our 
Industry  was  taking  its  operations  and  its 
jobs  overseas,  leaving  lees  work  tat  Ameri- 
can labor  here.  To  make  matters  worse,  even 
for  thoee  who  usually  think  Uttle  about  the 
Jarg(Mi  of  economists,  not  only  was  there  a 
"flight  of  American  capital"  abroad,  but  for- 
eign-made goods  (such  as  Italian  shoes  and 
you  name  a  bigger  list)  were  outselling  our 
own  products  on  the  American  market,  caus- 
ing numerous  shutdowns  of  old,  established 
businesses  here. 

Phrases  like  "the  flight  of  capital"  and 
"Imbalance  of  trade"  take  on  reid  meaning 
under  such  conditions,  while  other  phrases, 
such  as  "buy  American"  take  on  less.  Should 
you  buy  one  of  Bulck's  Opels  to  support 
American  labor  when  it  Is  made  by  Qerman 
labor?  It  took  a  wise  man  to  know  what  an 
American  product  was  then — and  It  takes  a 
wiser  one  now. 

When  be  first  started  devaluing  tbe  Ameri- 
can overseas  doUar,  President  Nixon  said 
that  it  would  arrest  "tbe  flight  of  capital" 
and  result  in  American  flrms  investing  more 
In  operations  and  Jobs  here.  He  also  said  It 
ought  to  attract  foreign  firms  to  do  the 
same,  and  thus  put  new  life  In  our  economy. 

Today,  you  wouldn't  believe  how  effectively 
It  has  persuaded  foreign  flrms  to  Invest  In 
factories  and  business  o{>eratlonB  In  the  U.S. 
If  anything,  they  have  appreciated  more 
than  our  own  people  how  the  changed  dollar 
has  made  Investment  In  America  a  Good 
Thing. 

In  the  current  depreased  Wall  Street 
market,  many  a  foreign  firm  has  been  buying 
tip  control  of  U.S.  flrms  by  offering  much 
more  for  their  stocks  than  you  can  get  In  the 
stock  market.  Increasingly,  the  most  familiar 
old  American  products  and  services  are  now 
"made  In  America"  but  by  foreign  owners. 
And.  of  course,  the  new  flood  of  foreign  In- 
vestment here  Is  bringing  back  millions  and 
muilons  of  the  dollars  whose  flight  we  be- 
moaned such  a  short  time  ago. 

Even  the  oonserrative  BrltlBh  are  in  the 
•ct.  It  wae  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co. 
which  recently  got  control  of  the  Olmbels' 
chain  of  department  Mores  for  $200  million. 
Nestle  of  Swltaerland  paid  Utton  Industries 
•100  million  for  the  Stouffer  food  business. 


Salnt-Oobaln  of  France  has  shelled  out  $37 
million  to  buy  Certalnteed.  In  the  Caro- 
Unas,  a  host  of  foreign  Oztas  are  erecting 
manufacturing  plants  of  all  sorts.  Two  Brit- 
ish firms  fought  It  out  to  buy  Beech-Nut 
baby  food  from  Squibb.  J.  Lyons  beat  out 
Cavenham  Ltd.,  with  a  $65  million  offer. 
Oavenham  got  back  by  buying  61  %  of  Or&nd 
Union  Co.,  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  our  tenth  larg- 
est supermarket  chain.  Cavenham  had  no 
qualms  in  offering  $19  each  for  3.2  mllUon 
shares  of  Grand  Union  stock,  far  above  what 
the  shareholders  could  get  in  tbe  open  mar- 
ket. 

Tbe  pfuse  of  all  this,  as  youll  see,  Is  only 
accelerating  today.  Let's  backtrack  and  watch 
it  happen  in  more  detail. 

Back  In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  American 
corporations  went  on  a  buying  and  Invest- 
ment spree  overseas.  By  the  time  our  over- 
seas dollar  collapsed  In  1B71,  the  total  value 
of  U.S.  Investments  In  other  countries 
amounted  to  $86  bUllon. 

All  during  those  years  our  government  had 
tried  to  get  dollars  back  by  Interesting  for- 
eigners In  Investing  their  nujney  in  this 
country,  either  through  buying  into  existing 
compames,  or — better  still  from  our  point 
of  view — building  new  plants  and  other  fa- 
ciUtles  that  would  provide  Joba  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  But  Europe  was  cautious,  Japan 
even  more  so. 

For  one  thing  the  dollar  was  e^>enslve. 
By  converting  their  own  money  into  dollars 
to  Invest  here,  they'd  start  with  a  disadvan- 
tage. Until  the  1960'B,  Weet  Oennan  biial- 
nessmen  had  to  pay  4.20  of  their  marks  to 
buy  one  U.S.  dollar;  the  Swiss  4.32  francs; 
the  French  600  and  more  old  francs  (or  bet- 
ter than  5  new  franca  after  de  OauUe  knocked 
off  the  zeros);  and  tbe  ItaUans  more  than 
600  lira.  To  give  you  sodm  Idea  of  what  that 
kind  of  money  was  worth:  it  would  buy  a 
three-oouzse  luneh  axid  a  glaat  o(  bear  or 
wine  m  any  one  of  these  countries.  But  ex- 
changed for  a  dollar  it  would  do  no  such 
thing  here. 

In  fact,  our  money  was  so  expensive  in  the 
1960's  that  Heinz  Nordhoff.  then  president  of 
Volkswagen,  got  cold  feet  and  pulled  back 
from  investing  XXm  millions  It  would  have 
cost  him  to  buUd  an  assembly  plant  for  his 
VW  beetles  (and  perhaps  later  a  manufac- 
turing operation)  In  New  Jersey.  Nordhoff 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  an  option  on  a 
plant  site.  Volkswagen  has  ruled  his  decision 
to  withdraw  ever  since,  though  at  the  time 
it  seemed  the  prudent  thing  to  do. 

Of  course,  there  toere  foreign  Investments 
here  aU  along.  In  IttSO.  they  totaled  $6.9  bil- 
lion, which  sounds  like  a  comfortable  amount 
xmtll  you  compare  it  with  $86  bUllon  that 
our  Anns  wen  soon  to  have  Invested  abroad. 
The  bulk  of  the  $6.9  billion  invested  here 
was  put  up  by  old  bands — Britain,  Canada. 
Holland  and  Swltserland.  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  newcomers  to  the  big  time  since 
WW2.  did  not  have  one-fifth  of  a  bUIlon  In- 
vested here  between  them.  Remembering  that 
we  had  confiscated  their  property  in  WW2 
they  were  leery,  tlK>ugh  our  officials  said  that 
confiscation  was  a  normal  risk  of  interna- 
tional business  that  our  firms  took  every 
day — and  aometimea  lost. 

By  1067,  foreign  Investment  here  had 
risen  by  one  half,  to  well  over  $9  billion.  This 
was  fltUl  peanuts  compared  to  our  opera- 
tions abroad — and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  increase  came  from  the  same  big  four — 
the  British,  Canadians,  Dutch  and  Swiss. 

Tlien,  In  the  late  1960's.  the  structure  of 
foreign  Investments  began  to  change.  The 
growth  rate  quickened  perceptibly,  while 
money  came  from  new  as  well  as  traditional 
sources.  By  1970,  foreign  investments  here 
had  climbed  to  $13.2  billion.  Then  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  1971  paralyzed  most  interna- 
tional finance  and  slowed  the  Inflow. 


But  in  1972,  with  a  cheaper  dollar,  foreign 
Investors  began  to  wake  up  to  the  new  po- 
tentials of  the  American  market.  The  book 
value  of  foreign  investments  rose  by  $706 
mlUion  in  one  year.  That,  however,  was  Just 
a  trickle — less,  it  would  txu-n  out,  than 
flooded  into  the  U.S.  in  Just  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1973  when  tbe  total  was  $720  million. 
In  fact,  our  government  now  estimates  that 
when  they've  been  tallied  up  by  midsummer 
1974,  foreign  Investments  here  for  all  of  1973 
will  certainly  top  $3  Wlllon,  perhaps  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

That  wotild  put  the  value  of  foreign  In- 
vestments in  the  United  States  at  $17.5  bil- 
lion. Nor  do  otBclals  in  Washington  expect 
any  slowdown  in  this  fiow  of  foreign  money 
In  1974.  If  anything,  they  expect  higher  In- 
vestment totals,  despite  the  energy  crisis 
and  mutterlngs  of  a  business  recession. 

How  come?  First,  becaiose  we  are  lees  de- 
|>endent  on  Mideast  oil;  second,  because  our 
economy  has  the  kind  of  basic,  robust  health 
that  can  snap  back  more  qviickly  from  even 
tbe  severest  of  temixtrary  iUnesses  than  the 
newer  and  more  fragile  economies  of  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  third,  Isecauee  our  money  and 
the  shares  In  our  major  companies  are  sud- 
denly cheap,  and  therefore  good  buys. 

AU  this  took  a  while  to  sI^xK  In.  Everybody 
knew  the  doUar  had  been  worth  too  much  m 
terms  of  other  currencies  and  ought  to  be 
devalued.  But  the  dollar  had  become  such  an 
international  standard,  the  medl\un  of  ex- 
change, that  literally  nobody  knew  how  to 
react  when  In  August  1971  President  Nixon 
stopped  giving  Port  Knox  gold  for  overseas 
dollars,  and  shaved  10^  of  the  dollar's  value 
In  relation  to  other  major  world  ciurencles. 
For  a  while  there  was  panic.  Then,  gradually, 
the  world  realized  that  the  dollar — and  the 
U.S.  economy — were  wildly  undervalued. 

That  point  was  driven  home  hardest  when 
the  doUar  was  tn  Its  worst  trouble  ever.  In 
February  of  last  year  it  was  devalued  again 
and  left  to  "float"  against  other  currencies. 
That  meant  that  our  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  European  and  Japanese  Central 
Banks  no  longer  stepped  in  to  buy  dollars 
and  thus  shore  up  their  value  against  the  at- 
tacks of  currency  speculators.  These  specu- 
lators dumped  dollars  to  buy  German  marks 
or  Swiss  francs  In  the  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  those  currencies  would  appreciate  lu 
value  against  the  dollar.  In  other  words,  they 
bet  that  the  dollar  would  be  worth  less,  the 
mark  worth  more. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  that  even  the  float 
wouldn't  work.  At  one  point  last  May  the 
doUar  sold  for  2.21  West  Qerman  marks,  just 
about  half  what  VW  boes  Nordhoff  had  to  pay 
for  it  back  in  the  mld-1950's.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans could  have  buUt  their  New  Jersey  as- 
sembly plant  In  1973  for  half  of  what  it  would 
have  cost  them  In  the  1960's.  As  irony  would 
have  It,  while  the  dollar  bimiped  bottom 
VW  was  In  trouble.  The  beetlemakers  didn't 
have  the  surplus  cash  to  Invest  in  a  stateside 
production  faculty. 

But  Just  about  everybody  else  In  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  Arab  countries  did,  or  thought 
he  did.  On  June  16.  1973,  the  influential 
London  weekly.  The  Economist,  gleefully  told 
Its  readers.  "Now  is  the  time  to  Invade  the 
United  States."  Wall  Street,  the  weekly  wrote, 
"seems  a  snap.  For  a  European  buying  In  de- 
valued dollars  It  is  a  give  away.  .  .  .  British 
Industry.  us\ially  the  most  timorous  overseas 
Investors,  have  suddenly  appreciated  the  song 
for  which  American  assets  can  be  picked  up." 
The  magazine  cited  the  British -American 
Tobacco  Company's  purchase  of  Olmbels'; 
Peninsular  and  Oriental's  $110  mllUon  nego- 
tiations to  buy  a  607c  interest  in  Zapata 
Naess,  a  Houston-based  shipping  company 
(P  &  O  is  a  major  British  shipper) ;  and 
Lloyd  bank's  agreement  to  buy  the  First 
Western  Bank  of  California  for  $115  million, 
as  examples  of  new  British   Interest   !d   e?- 
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former  colonies. 

A.  month  later,  The  Eoonomlct  put  the 
cban^ed  situation  even  more  bluntly  In  a 
■tory  headlined  "A  Good  Tlmo  to  Buy 
America." 

"The  plume  of  American  Industry  have 
never  looked  so  cheap  to  outsldera,"  It  wrote. 
"The  fall  of  the  dollar  and  Wall  Street  to- 
gether mean  that  any  time  In  the  p«st  week 
Volkswagen  could  have  bought  Oeneral 
Motors  for  half  what  It  would  have  <|oet  Just 
over  two  years  ago"  (provided  VW  tiad  the 
cash,  which  It  didn't) .  West  Qermaa  marks, 
The  Economist  continued,  "will  buy  real  as- 
sets In  American  Industry  today  tot-  a  good 
third  less  than  they  would  have  oost  two 
years  ago,  yen  will  buy  them  for.  a  good 
quarter  less  and  even  pound  sterllnig  shows 
a  saving  of  six  per  cent." 

And  once  again  there  was  no  lack  of  exam- 
ples, such  as  British  Chloride  Elect<lc's  bid 
for  120  million  worth  of  a  Florida  battery- 
making  business,  Nestle's  purchpise  of 
Stouffer,  the  French  takeover  of  Certilnteed. 

Theeo  are  Just  drops  In  the  buckft.  Brit- 
ain's famous  Barclays  Bank  Is  now  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  nationwide  Ameri- 
can banking  operation,  something  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.  does  not  allow  even  th«  largest 
American  banks  to  do.  The  German  Boechst 
chemical  firm  built  an  artificial  fibre  plant 
In  South  Carolina— one  of  many  German 
firms  attracted  to  the  Carollnas — because  It 
found  that  total  wage  costs.  Including 
fringes,  were  15%  lower  in  South  Carolina 
than  in  a  similar  Hoechst  plant  In  Bad  Hers- 
feld.  West  Germany. 

By  last  fall,  the  Invasion  of  foreign  money 
resembled  a  blizzard.  Volvo,  the  Swedish 
automaker,  announced  It  would  build  a  $100 
million  auto  assembly  plant  in  Chesapeake. 
Va.  Plans  call  for  the  employment  of  3,000 
American  workers  and  an  ultimate  output  of 
100,000  cars  a  year,  once  the  plant  reaches 
full  capacity  sometime  In  1978.  Said  BJoern 
Ahlstroem,  president  of  Volvo  of  America: 
"We  combine  the  advantages  of  European 
design  and  engineering  concepts  with  Ameri- 
can techniques  of  mass  production  of  com- 
ponents and  market  adaptation."  Engines 
and  transmissions  will  be  manufactured  in 
Sweden,  then  shipped  to  Virginia  and  put 
into  Volvo's  U.S.-made  bodies. 

The  French  Mlchelln  tire  company,  sty- 
mied In  efforts  to  set  up  a  huge  production 
facility  in  Nova  Scotia,  announced  plans  for 
construction  of  two  tire  factories  in  Ander- 
son and  Greenville  counties  in  South  Caro- 
lina, with  investments  to  top  tSOO  million 
for  both.  {VS.  officials  are  skeptical  of  many 
such  announcements  but  particularly  skep- 
tical of  this  one.  But  no  one  can  yet  be  sure 
If  the  ftench  will  put  up  the  money  or  not. 
They  have  uil  1976  to  make  good  on  the  pro- 
posal.) 

Nixdorf  Computer  Ag  of  Padebom,  West 
Germany,  has  begun  a  1100  mUllon.  seven- 
year  investment  program  here.  The  first  step 
was  the  purchase  of  Victor  Comptometer 
Corporation's  computer  division,  the  sec- 
ond was  establishment  of  a  wholly-owned 
VS.  subsidiary,  Nlxdorf  Computer  Inc.  of 
Chicago,  which  markets  products  that  are 
still  imported.  Final  plans  call  for  assembly, 
training  and  manufacturing  faculties  here. 

In  late  December,  German  industrialist 
Willy  Korf  announced  plans  to  build  a  $60 
million  steel  mill  to  manufacture  wli«  near 
Beaumont,  Tex.  Korf  purchased  600  acres  of 
land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Naches  River 
and  says  hell  begin  construction  of  what 
he  calls  a  ••minlmlU"  later  this  year.  He  ex- 
pects to  produce  500.000  tons  in  1978  and 
employ  1.000  workers.  Presumably  Korf  is 
anxious  to  trump  a  similar  Japanese  steel 
venture,  an  tl8  million  rolling  mill  which 
Kyoe  Steel  Works  have  under  construction 
In  Auburn.  N.Y. 


British  companlaa  ezjMUided  their  hold- 
ings in  our  food  industry.  On  top  of  J.  Lyons 
control  of  Beech-Nut  baby  food,  the  British 
firm  bought  83  %  of  the  outstanding  shares  in 
United  Brands'  Baskln-Robblns  ice  cream 
firm  for  $37.6  million  In  cash  and  notes. 
Lyons  offered  $18.60  a  share  when  Baskin 
was  trading  over  the  counter  tor  $13.60. 

Cavenbam,  Ltd.,  falling  to  get  Beech-Nut, 
tried  to  buy  Llgg^ett  Sl  Myers,  a  "diversified 
tot>acco  concern"  that  manufactures  several 
brands  of  cigarettes  Including  the  popular 
L&M,  as  well  as  other  products.  But  Caven- 
ham  failed  to  work  out  an  acceptable  stock 
swap. 

Cavenham  is  the  British  manufacturing 
arm  of  a  Paris-based  holding  company,  Gen- 
erala  Occldentale.  and  makes  dietary  food, 
processed  meats,  tobacco,  soft  drinks,  wines 
and  pharmaceuticals.  It  had  substantial  in- 
vestment capital  and  was  determined  to 
move  Into  the  American  market.  So,  despite 
two  setbacks,  the  firm  tried  again  in  No- 
vember and  this  time  struck  pay  dirt  by  get- 
ting 61  %  of  Grand  Union  stores. 

The  point  to  note  is  that  foreign  Investors 
felt  the  U.S.  companies  were  still  cheap,  even 
though  they  paid  as  much  as  60%  over  the 
dally  stock  exchange  quotations  to  obtain 
enough  shares  for  control.  And  the  pattern 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  in  virtually 
every  segment  of  American  Industry  and 
business — and  In  Just  about  every  state. 

The  range  of  foreign  activity  Is  truly  na- 
tionwide. Bony  of  Japan  is  putting  up  a  TV 
asaembly  line  in  San  Diego.  Hitachi  Metals 
America,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y. — part  of  the 
giant  Hitachi  group  of  Japanese  companies — 
bought  an  80%  interest  in  an  Edmore,  Mich., 
magnet  plant  for  $10  million.  That  may  not 
seem  a  major  acquisition  in  terms  of  capi- 
tal outlay,  but  the  firm  produces  a  string  of 
sensitive  equipment :  industrial  magnets  and 
magnetic  materials  used  in  military  and  con- 
sumer applications — for  example,  in  TV  and 
radio  speakers. 

Brown  Boveri.  a  Swiss  firm,  has  a  $ao  mil- 
lion plant  In  c^eration  ten  miles  outside 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  employs  300  Ameri- 
cans. Their  Jobs  are  to  Inspect  and  test  Swiss- 
made  electrical  turbines  and  ship  them  to 
VS.  customers.  ICI  America,  Inc.,  subsidiary 
of  England's  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
Ltd.,  makes  "Mellnex"  polyester  film  at  a  $60 
million  plant  near  Richmond.  Koye  Seiko 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  Osaka,  Joined  the  many  foreign 
firms  attracted  to  the  Carollnas.  It  Is  due  to 
open  a  $10  million  bearing  plant  In  Orange- 
burg, S.C..  this  spring  and  employ  100. 

The  Carollnas,  like  many  of  our  less  indua- 
triallzed  states,  have  worked  hard  to  attract 
foreign  capital  and  construction.  TTiey  main- 
tain offices  in  major  cities,  send  recruiting 
teams  overseas  and  generally  try  to  make 
their  states  as  attractive  to  foreigners  as 
poeslble.  Both  states  have  been  particularly 
successful  with  German  firms,  which  Charles- 
ton serves  as  a  port. 

At  the  last  UjB.  government  count  in  Oc- 
tober. 30  German  firms  had  plants  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  They  produced  not  only 
textiles,  which  is  to  be  expected  In  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  wlra  and  springs,  gauges 
for  manufacturing  wire,  bearings,  carbide 
tipped  aaws,  textile  machinery,  veneer,  water 
pumps,  fuel  injection  systems,  petrocheml- 
cala  and  dyestuffs  and  textile  chemicals. 

In  all,  more  than  100  West  German  man- 
ufacturing and  petroleum  companies  are 
active  in  24  states  and  Puerto  Rico — and 
that  does  not  Include  banking.  Insur- 
ance or  sales  and  service  organizations.  It's 
worth  noting,  though,  that  until  very  re- 
cently the  Germans  clustered  around  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  where  the  VS. 
headquarters  of  such  giants  as  the  BASF 
chemical  complex.  Hoechst  and  Bayer  Ag 
are  located.  Bayer,  of  aspirin  fame.  Just  an- 
nounced plana  to  invest  another  300  mllUon 


marks  (about  $116  million)   over  the  next 
five  years  in  Its  VS.  manufacturing  facilities. 

This  local  clustering  of  foreign  firms  was 
common  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  dis- 
perse. Exceptions  were  the  British  and  Ca- 
nadians, who  never  suffered  as  much  from 
it,  since  they  spoke  the  same  language  and 
knew  the  country  better.  Moreover,  they 
have  long  been  active  in  a  broad  range  of 
American  business  enterprises.  Just  look  at 
this  random  sampling  ot  what  British- 
owned  and  controlled  companies  are  Into 
here:  tobacco,  food  products,  crab  meat 
processing,  paint,  electric  motors,  hydraulic 
equipment,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
sheet  music,  newsprint,  paper,  synthetic 
fibres,  cod  liver  oil,  sugar  cane  (Britain's 
Brewer  &  Co.  Ltd.,  owns  the  huge  WaUxiku 
Sugar  Co.  in  Hawaii),  paint,  gasoline  re- 
tailing, chocolate  and  candles  (Cadbxiry  tn 
Pennsylvania) ,  cider  and  vinegar,  syringes, 
thermometers,  baby  foods,  records  (Decca 
Ltd.  owns  London  Records),  zinc,  tires,  cir- 
cuit breakers,  book  publishing  (Morgan- 
Gramplon,  a  British  publisher  of  trade  and 
other  business  magazines,  bought  David 
McKay,  one  of  the  oldest  U.S.  book  publish- 
ers, Just  last  December),  bricks,  tea  and 
coffee,  nuilt,  casement  windows  and  screens, 
wallpaper,  bicycles,  real  estate  and  laundry 
services.  As  for  location,  the  British  are  ac- 
tive In  31  states,  from  Georgia  to  Texas, 
from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Calif omia  and  Hawaii.  In  all,  148 
British  firms  have  a  share  in  264  VS.  firms. 

Even  countries  like  France  and  Italy,  not 
generally  known  for  economic  daring  so  far 
from  home,  have  begun  to  pour  capital  into 
the  U.S. 

To  be  sure,  the  45  or  so  French  companies 
with  operating  subsidiaries  here  concentrate 
on  fashion,  food  and  toiletries — articles  for 
which  the  French  are  famous.  But  the  French 
firm.  Air  Llqulde  Co.,  owns  U.S.  subsidiaries 
in  Oregon,  Georgia  and  Arizona  which  make 
Industrial  gases  and  welding  equipment.  La 
Farge  makes  cement  in  Virginia.  Rhone  Pou- 
'lenc  S.A.  has  companies  in  New  Jersey  and 
Puerto  Rioo  which  manufacture  chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals  and  synthetic  fibres.  Sarma 
S~A.  owns  American  Sarma  Inc.  which  pro- 
duces airplane  connecting  rods  in  Nevada. 
Other  French  firms  here  make  signal  ana- 
lyzers, high  purity  ultraviolet  light  absorb- 
ers, plastic  lenses  and  electric  equ^ment. 
An  Italian  company  makes  steel  Ingots  and 
rods  in  New  Jersey.  Another,  Olivetti  (which 
long  since  took  over  Underwood),  manufac- 
tures Its  typewriters  and  other  office  equip- 
ment here,  while  Montecatlnl  Edison,  an- 
other Italian  firm,  produces  chemicals  in 
West  Virginia. 

Swiss  firms  are  active  in  18  states  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  pharmaceuticals,  chemi- 
cals, timepieces,  foods,  chocolatea,  and  dye- 
stuffs.  At  the  end  of  1972,  Swiss  assets  In  the 
U.S.  were  $1.6  biUlon,  with  $1.16  blUion  in- 
vested In  manufacturing  facilities  and  $373 
million  in  such  financial  Institutions  as  in- 
surance companies,  banks,  etc. 

Finance  Is  an  area  of  expanding  foreign 
interest  here.  Though  the  Swiss  are  con- 
sidered the  world's  bankers,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  th^r  holdings  In  the  U.S.  are  in 
the  financial  area.  The  British,  whose  bank- 
ing Interests  are  probably  wider  than  those 
of  the  Swiss  but  less  well  publicized  (and 
don't  the  Swiss  wish  they  could  figure  out 
how  the  British  manage  to  hide  their  often 
dominant  role  in  money  management!)  have 
about  a  third  of  their  holdings  In  this  area — 
$1.2  billion  in  finance  and  Insurance  at  the 
end  of  1972.  out  of  total  assets  of  $4.6  blUlon. 

Over  the  last  seven  years  the  number  of 
non-American  banks  in  the  VS.  rose  from 
Just  over  200  to  430.  In  New  York  City,  for- 
eign banks  handle  a  third  of  the  interna- 
tional paymants  transactions  conducted  in 
that  financial  center.  Foreign  banks  in  the 
U.S.  handle  assets  valued  at  about  $20  billion. 
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Dutch  Investments  In  the  UjB.  ivacbad 
$2.3  blUlon  at  tha  end  of  1873.  growing  more 
slowly  in  the  TO's  than  in  the  60's.  But  the 
Netherlands'  position  Is  a  special  one.  The 
bulk  of  Dutch  holdings  are  In  three  multi- 
national companies  with  extensive  UJ3.  projv- 
ertles:  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum.  Unilever, 
N.V.,  and  Philips,  N.V. 

Royal  Dutch  owns  10,000  Shell  gasoline 
stations  throughout  the  UjS.  as  weU  as  lubri- 
cant, chemical  and  pipe  firms.  Unilever  N.V. 
is  the  Dutch  partner  that  shares  ownership, 
with  Unilever  Ltd.  of  iengi«.n^  of  the  world- 
wide Unilever  organization.  Their  VS.  sub- 
sidiaries Include  Lever  Brothers,  the  big  soap 
maker;  T.  J.  Llpton  Co.,  which  makes  tea  and 
soups  among  other  food  specialties,  and  the 
Good  Humor  Ice  Cream  company.  Finally, 
the  American  subsidiaries  of  PhUlps— more 
than  36  of  them — make  pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals,  home  appliances,  electronic  prod- 
ucts (everything  from  Upe  recorders  to 
Norelco  electric  shavers)  and  electrical 
equipment. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  iinldentlfled  for- 
eign Investment  here.  Getting  Information 
about  it  is  much  harder  than  pulling  teeth. 
If  you  guess  that  a  lot  of  it  Is  quiet  Arab 
money,  you're  probably  right.  About  all  I 
can  specify  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  Is  a 
chain  of  Iranian-owned  gasoline  stations  In 
upstate  New  York,  prociired  In  a  petrole\un 
deal  with  Ashland  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky. 

The  Iranians  are  not  Arabs.  You  are  en- 
titled to  draw  your  own  conclusions  about 
1  any  Arab  enterprises  here  shunning  pub- 
Uclty. 

This  bewildering  diversity  of  enterprise 
should  not  suggest  that  it  Is  easy  to  set  up 
a  business  bi  the  United  States  as  a  for- 
eigner. There  Is  a  maze  of  laws  and  restric- 
tions on  federal,  state  and  local  levels  that 
mxist  be  learned  first.  And  for  every  incen- 
tive to  foreign  Investment  there  is  often  a 
larger  obstacle.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  for  example,  keeps  a  tight  eye 
on  any  shenanigans  that  smack  of  stock  ma- 
nipulation or  irtmiiar  sharp  exchange  prac- 
tices. 

Moreover,  the  American  market  Is  a  tough 
one  to  crack.  Many  a  foreign  manufactxirer 
has  fallen  on  his  nose  because  he  didn't  do 
enough  marketing  and  distribution  home- 
work. Tbls  has  even  happened  to  major  oil 
companies.  Just  a  few  years  ago.  British 
Petroleum,  one  of  the  world's  leading  oil 
concerns,  decided  to  take  a  fling  at  the 
American  maAet.  BP  had  soma  major  con- 
cessions In  the  newly  found  Alaskan  North 
Slope  and  otaier  Arctic  oil  fields.  There  was 
talk  then  of  the  rapid  construction  of  a 
pipeline  from  the  on  fields,  with  one  route 
propoeed  to  ctoes  Canada  and  terminate  in 
the  VS.  Middle  West.  A  major  regional  U.8. 
oU  distributor.  Sinclair  Oil,  was  in  trouble 
and  up  for  sals.  BP  took  the  plunge  and 
bought  Sinclair,  after  the  Jiutice  Depart- 
ment nixed  a  merger  between  Sinclair  and 
Atlantic  Richfield.  For  $400  million  In  cash 
and  notes.  BP  took  control  of  two  refineries 
and  a  netwcx-k  of  9,700  gas  stations  In  16 
states  and  ttie  District  of  Columbia. 

But  BP  managers  realized  quickly  that 
they  lacked  the  market  know  how  and  apvn^ 
tlonal  technology  to  run  their  U.8.  subsidiary 
effeottvely.  So  they  bought  a  26%  interest  in 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  in  the  hopaa  of  buying 
American  managerial  talent.  But,  as  wcvld 
oil  supplies  tightened,  BP  found  It  could  not 
buy  oil  In  sufficient  quantity  and  at  competi- 
tive prices  to  make  its  VS.  operation  a  good 
one.  The  story  Isnt  over  yet,  but  BP  has  cut 
back  and  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  hold 
on  tmtll  the  Arctic  oU  starts  flowing.  And 
even  If  it  can.  tbe  Alaska  pipeline  has  now 
taken  a  different  route. 

Axtother  British  fiasco  Involved  a  takeover 
attempt  of  a  major  Manhattan  real  estate 


firm.  The  British  are  big  In  that  field  In 
New  York  and  already  own  several  major 
hotels  and  office  buildings.  Last  spring,  Brit- 
ish Land  Co.  offered  $17.60  a  share  for  Urls 
Building  Corp.  The  firm's  shares  In  1973 
cruised  between  a  low  of  10  and  a  top  of  16V^ . 
At  the  time  of  the  British  offer  the  market 
had  once  again  touched  near  bottom  and 
Urls  had  slid  down  with  It.  The  British  buy- 
ers, after  careful  thought,  felt  that  their  $700 
million  offer  was  too  high  a  price.  A  lower 
bid  was  submitted  and  In  subsequent  nego- 
tiations the  deal  went  phfft. 

Much  more  serious  in  Its  overall  Implica- 
tions for  foreign  Investment  In  the  UjS.  was 
the  Canadian  Development  Corporation's  at- 
tempt to  take  over  controlling  interest  In 
Texasgulf  Inc.,  a  VS.  mining  giant.  That  one 
was  quickly  tied  up  In  the  courts — where  it 
still  is — ^because  CDC  Is  a  Canadian  govem- 
Ttient  agency.  It  raised  a  whole  new  set  of 
questions  about  governments,  rather  than 
con^anles,  buying  U.S.  properties.  Moreover, 
the  takeover  bid  emerged  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Mitsui  &  Co.  Ltd.,  successfully  bid 
$126  million  for  a  60%  Interest  in  the  alumi- 
num business  of  American  Metals  Climax. 
Japanese  trading  companies  are  so  closely 
entwined  with  their  government  that  It  Is 
often  hard  to  tell  them  apart,  with  owner- 
ship and  managing  personnel  almost  Inter- 
chap^able.  Both  cases  served  to  make  public 
some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  foreign 
invasion. 

The  J^xmese  had  received  most  of  the 
publicity.  In  the  Ute  1960*8  and  early  1970's 
their  exports  had  established  them  as  a  domi- 
nant force  on  the  American  market  In  every- 
thing from  color  television  and  high  quality 
cameras  to  automobiles,  steel  and  textiles. 
In  fact,  Japan  had  become  such  a  power  In 
the  American  economy  that  most  of  our  do- 
mestic business  woes  weire  blamed  on  Jap- 
anese competition.  At  one  time.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  topped 
$4  billion  a  year,  an  Intolerably  high  level. 
Washington  began  to  put  the  heat  on  Tokyo, 
suggesting  that  It  was  time  Japan  made  ma- 
jor trade  concessions,  both  In  opening  the 
Japanese  domestic  market  to  American  prod- 
ucts and  capital,  and  by  Investing  Japanese 
money  In  the  VS.  Dutifully,  Tokyo  did 
both — ^Just  a  little  bit  of  it  and  with  more 
wrinkles  in  their  actions  than  a  California 
prune. 

American  firms  were  allowed  to  Invest  di- 
rectly in  the  Japanese  economy,  but  such 
Investments  were  tied  up  with  enough  rib- 
bons to  make  their  long-term  benefit  ques- 
tionable. And  Willie  Japanese  Investments  In 
the  United  States  grew  enormously.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  much  of  the  growth  was 
due  to  the  use  of  trick  mirrors. 

The  Japanese  borrowed  more  American 
money,  a  fairly  conunon  practice,  than  any- 
one else,  and  they  engaged  In  massive  cur- 
rency speculation  against  the  dollar.  Most  of 
the  gttmidcks  were  legal  enough  in  commer- 
cial terms.  Por  example,  Japanese  bualnees- 
men  gambled  in  1971  and  1973  that  the  dol- 
lar would  be  repeatedly  devalued  and  had 
thetr  U.S.  trading  company  affiliates  pr^wy 
Imports  from  Japan,  which  resulted  In  a 
huge  capital  outfiow  of  high  value  VS. 
dollars. 

There  was  an  outflow  of  $531  mmion  in 
1971  alone.  After  the  devaluatlraa.  of  course, 
they  came  back  In  with  their  currency  gains 
to  buy  more  shares  In  U.S.  bualnesees  and  to 
start  new  enterprlsee.  Strictly  ^>eaklng  this 
is  not  foreign  money.  It  is  profits  the  Jap- 
anese made  from  manipulating  our  currency. 
Since  the  in-and-out  flow  of  capital  was  so 
much  more  pcxmotmoed  between  Japan  and 
theU3.  than  with  other  industrial  countrlea. 
the  growth  of  real  Japaneee  investment  in 
the  VS.  has  been  laardest  to  ohart  aoouxately. 
This  has  also  led  to  a  number  of  myths  about 
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the    extent 
Industry. 

Few  can  deny  the  visible  facts  of  the  Ji^ 
aneae  presence  in  the  U5.  All  through  1973 
and  1973  evidence  of  Japanese  economic 
prowess  in  the  UJS.  grew.  Their  total  assets 
in  the  UJS.  are  hard  to  pin  down  because  of 
constantly  shifting  capital,  but  $1  billion  Is 
not  a  bad  guess. 

Yet  official  figures  at  the  end  of  1072 
showed  a  negative  investment  balance.  I.e., 
more  Japanese  money  departed  than  Japan 
had  here  in  total  assets.  All  foreign  inves- 
tors— including  ours — take  their  profits 
home  even  if  they  spend  operating  money  in 
the  host  nation.  Moreover,  although  1973 
saw  another  buret  of  Japanese  capital  move 
into  the  United  States  to  build  leather,  steel, 
bearing  and  television  plants,  the  amounts 
are  not  large  enough  to  Justify  some  news- 
paper charges  that  Japan  is  about  to  buy  up 
the  United  States  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

One  paper  even  reported  that  the  United 
States  faced  an  economic  Pearl  Harbor  as  a 
restilt  of  the  onslaught.  And  yet,  there  Is  an 
element  of  truth  in  these  charges.  Japan's 
presence  In  the  Ankerlcan  economy  is  more 
vital  to  her  than  those  of  other  nations  are 
to  them.  It  is  also  newer  and  fresher  and 
more  Innovative.  Canadian  and  British 
money  have  been  around  forever.  The  Jap- 
anese are  the  new  boys  In  town — and  the 
most  visible. 

Thus,  the  Japanese  challenge  and,  some- 
what surprisingly  perhaps,  the  Canadian 
Development  Corporation's  bid  for  the  Tex- 
asgulf mining  company,  served  to  push  the 
rush  of  foreign  Investments  into  a  differ- 
ent, less  favorable  public  light.  Some  law- 
makers professed  concern  at  a  "sell-out"  of 
U.S.  Industry  to  foreign  capital,  a  complaint 
which  some  European  governments  freely 
made  about  us  in  the  lOeo^s.  France  espe- 
cially was  then  eager  to  block  expansion  of 
borders,  and  to  put  some  shackles  on  free- 
booting  American  capital. 

Both  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers 
are  studying  the  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  in 
order  to  develop  reasoned  positions  their  or- 
ganizations should  take  toward  it.  Rep.  John 
Dent,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  a  House 
labor  subcommittee,  recently  introduced 
leglsUtlon  to  limit  foreign  ownership  of 
U.S.  companies  to  36%.  Dent  argues  that 
his  bill  "is  not  devised  to  stop  foreign  in- 
vestment.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  any  corpo- 
ration is  still  a  good  Investment.  It  U  de- 
signed instead  to  encourage  diversification 
of  foreign  Investment,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
control  of  American  bualnesees  by  foreign 
Investors." 

Organized  labor— for  all  Its  anger  at  our 
firms  moving  abroad — is  keeping  a  becMly 
eye  on  the  foreign  invaders.  Union  leaders 
dMi't  yet  know  what  kind  of  employers 
many  new  foreign  managers  would  make 
and  they  want  to  be  sure  that  American 
workers  are  treated  as  fairly  and  as  well 
by  European  or  Japanese  bosses  as  by  their 
own  countrymen.  Nor  do  they  regard  this 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Labor  feels  that  foreigners  will  conform 
to  community  standards  in  their  dealing 
with  workers — fine  where  such  relations  are 
good,  not  so  fine  where  the  unions  wish 
they  were  better. 

About  the  only  cheers  that  came  out  of 
AFL-CIO  leader  George  Meany's  shop  were 
those  that  greeted  the  Volvo  announcement. 
The  auto  workers  especially  are  happy  that 
the  Swedes  are  going  to  come  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  In  a  big  way.  Sweden,  as  a  socialist 
country,  is  aU  but  union  run,  while  the 
Swedee  have  pioneered  the  idea  of  Tn»gTng 
assembly  Une  Jobs  less  boring.  And  on-the- 
job  boredran  has  grown  to  a  major  social 
Issue,  both  for  unions  and  management. 
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But  Volvo  Is  not  regarded  as  a  typjcal  new- 
comer In  union  circles.  With  at  least  as  much 
lot^lgn  capital  buying  up  establltlied  VB. 
businesses  aa  setting  up  new  operations. 
lAbor  leels  the  •xpaiuion  of  the  $JS.  labor 
m&rket  that  results  from  foreign  lateatmeut 
won't  be  that  great.  It  often  only  mftans  new 
bosses  for  old  Jobs 

In  short,  labor  renaalns  cautious  iwd  sus- 
picious, perhaps  even  regarding  tke  whole 
venture  with  a  slightly  negative  t«lat. 

Sen.  Lloyd  BentMn,  of  Tesas.  <ras  con- 
cerned enough  by  the  Canadian  gorern- 
ment^  effort  to  get  Terasgulf  to  dr»n  legis- 
lation that  would  bar  takeovers  bf  foreign 
gorernmenU  or  their  "entitles."  3But  hu 
measure  would  not  bax  a  purely  private  for- 
eign oompany  from  buying  a  U3.  iconcem. 
Bentaen  worries  about  conflicting  Interests  of 
ahareholdera,  since  foreign  govemstent  in- 
t«rwta  could  often  differ  from  those  of  out- 
for-galn  shareholders.  But  in  general  he  does 
favor  Inveetmente  of  foreign  monssr  here — 
aa  the  Nixon  administration  does — is  a  sub- 
•tacUve  aid  In  solving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  and  expanding  our  economy 
In  the  face  of  the  retreat  of  our  own  capital 
overse«s. 

Finally,  there  Is  Rep.  John  Culver,  of  Iowa, 
who  pUns  hearings  this  year  to  find  out  how 
large  foreign  investments  really  are.  who 
owns  what,  and  where  the  money  Is  coming 
from — all  areas  where  facts  are  hard  to  come 
by  and  often  fuzaed  up  on  purpose. 

Some  of  it.  certainly.  Is  borrowed  In  the 
VB.  and  that  does  not  help  the  balance  of 
payments,  though  as  long  as  It  Is  used  to 
buUd  new  facilities  like  the  Volvo  plant.  It 
wUl  help  provide  new  jobs.  Money  borrowed 
here  to  purchase  shares  In  an  existing  firm, 
however,  does  not  do  the  U.S.  econcxny  much 
tangible  good. 

In  short,  the  issue  of  rapid  growth  of  for- 
eign Investment  u  complex  and  lubtle,  but 
It  Is  now  an  esUbllshad  fact  of  VS.  economic 
life,  and  wUl  have  to  be  dealt  with  aa  such. 
There  are  national  security  aspects  that  must 
be  considered.  Should  a  foreign  Arm.  for 
example,  be  allowed  to  buy  controlling  inter- 
est In  maJcK-  defense  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors who  manufacture  sensitive  compo- 
nent parts  for  weapons  systems?  On  the 
other  hand.  couI4  such  ownership  not  lead  to 
advance  research  and  development  that  pri- 
vate VS.  capital  may  not  be  willing  to  risk? 
Then.  too.  how  much  overseas  money  should 
a  foreigner  be  required  to  put  up  before  he 
can  borrow  the  rest  from  VS.  souroee?  And 
what  about  labor's  attitude  toward  foreign 
management? 

Some  of  these  questions  are  now  being 
widely  examined.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hopes  to  develop  an  International  Invest- 
ment code  or  a  aeries  of  what  are  described 
aa  "good  conduct"  nilea  which  both  buslnes 
and  government  would  have  to  follow.  Such 
*  °°***  "^  ""*  °'  rules  would  touch  upon  em- 
ployment, community  development,  tech- 
nology transfers  and,  of  course,  national  se- 
curity. It  Is  also  a  sign  of  acceptance  of  the 
foreign  Investors.  And  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  foreign  money.  Investment  and 
personnel  wUl  play  an  increasingly  large  role 
in  American  society.  Bven  small  towns  wUl 
have  to  get  used  to  Japanese  managers  of 
steel  mills  or  German  bosses  of  a  production 
line.  And  this  time  It  wont  be  the  melting 
pot.  These  new  "ethnics"  wUl  stay  only  a 
limited  time,  say  five  years,  and  then  be  ro- 
tated home.  Just  as  American  overseas  man- 
agers are. 

One  area  of  Impact  of  foreign  mottey  on  the 
U.S.  will  be  less  vUlble — Its  role  In  the  banks 
and  board  rooma  and  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
where  the  big  deals  are  made. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  these  facts  to  the 
Congress.  I  urge  priority  consideration  of 
this  most  important  issue  on  behalf  of 
our  people. 


AMNESTY 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
my  rlew  public  on  the  subject  of  am- 
nesty on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  believe  It  Is  both 
moral  and  prag^natic  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Taft-Koch  conditional 
amnesty  bill.  That  bill  would  provide 
amnesty  to  any  draft  evader  who  is  will- 
ing to  return  to  the  United  States  and 
give  2  years  of  civilian  service  just  as  he 
would  have  been  required  to  do  If  he  had 
been  a  conscientious  objector.  That  serv- 
ice would  be  performed  in  such  Institu- 
tions as  veterans  hospitals,  public  serv- 
ice hospitals,  Indian  reservations,  or  the 
poverty  ghettos  of  this  country. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  retired  colo- 
nel of  the  US.  Air  Force  which  bears 
upon  this  subject  and  which  I  hope  our 
coUeagues  will  read.  The  letter  follows: 

FAIXTikX,  Va., 
March  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Edwaxd  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Repretentativea. 
Waahinffton,  DJC. 

Dxaa  Ma.  Koch:  On  conditional  amnesty, 
X  don't  envy  you  your  poaltlon  In  trying  to 
puah  your  bill  but  urge  you  to  continue.  For 
what  It's  worth,  you  have  my  full  support. 

I  heard  you  discuss  the  Issue  on  TV  ?vlth 
Rep.  Sandman  and  also  a  Representative 
from  Mississippi  (Rep.  Bowsn). 

Aa  a  veteran  of  nearly  30  years  of  service 
through  three  wars,  including  Vietnam.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  opi>onents  of  the 
bill  do  not  speak  for  me  when  they  repeat 
the  idea  that  your  bill  would  be  a  "dtaaerv- 
loe  to  those  who  served."  And  I  dont  feel  as 
though  I  have  been  dishonored. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  example,  appears  to  lean 
heavily  on  emotional  personal  values  and 
experiences,  patriotism  and  the  fact  that  be 
Is  a  veteran  of  WW  n  and  an  ex-POW.  I 
wouldn't  tackle  the  patriotism  aspect 
(though  I  can't  help  recalling  a  quote  which 
went  something  like  "my  country  right  or 
wrong  Is  Uke  saying  my  mother,  drunk  or 
sober"),  though  IstUl  disagree  with  Rep. 
Sandman.  Aa  for  WW  n  service,  there  prob- 
ably are  wall  over  60,000  of  us  around  who 
are  ex-POW's  of  WW  II,  a  fact  one  certainly 
should  be  proud  of.  but  there's  little  correla- 
tion between  WW  11  and  Vietnam.  We  are 
divided  by  differences  which  are  self-evident. 

In  WW  n.  wo  were  viciously  attacked  by 
the  Japanese  and  the  Oermans  were  on  a 
path  of  world-domination  and  hunmn  de- 
struction on  a  massive  scale.  Vietnam  was 
based  purely  on  political  decisions.  In  WW 
11.  we  used  all  means  at  our  disposal  whereas 
m  Vietnam  we  practised  'measured  response/ 
retaliation'  which  In  effect  allowed  the  enemy 
to  set  the  pace  of  the  war  and  also  build  up 
an  Immunity  of  sorts.  It  gave  a  lot  of  people 
something  to  think  about  and  that's  Just 
what  many  of  these  young  people  did.  This 
la  not  to  say  there  were  no  cases  of  coward- 
Ice — undoubtedly  there  were  deserters  and 
draft  evaders  whose  actions  were  baaed  on 
cowardice  rather  than  philosophical  beliefs 
but  we  must  discriminate  between  the  tv.o 


where  we  can — and  where  there  Is  doubt,  '.he 
'defendant'  Is  entitled  tq  the  betleflt  of  that 
doubt,  as  Is  traditional  In  our  country. 

The  fact  that  the  need,  depth  ftmj  duration 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  has  been 
questioned  by  prominent  Americans  Sfi  well 
as  private-  citizens,  too  many  to  be  Ignored, 
make  it  vital  that  we  fully  consider  all  as- 
pects of  this  Important  Issue.  I  suppose  at 
this  point,  I  should  make  It  clear  that  I  ha\e 
no  relatives,  friends  or  neighbors  who  fall  in 
the  category  of  those  who  might  benefit  by 
your  bill.  Neither  do  I  have  problems  of  con- 
science nor  axes  to  grind,  I  do  feel  an  Indirect 
involvement  and  responsibility  because  of  my 
age,  however  It  was  our  generation — yours 
and  mine— which  set  the  stage  for  the  sntUe 
mess  we  And  ourselves  In  and  we  owe  It  to 
our  country  and  national  conscience  to  con- 
sider and  apply  conditional  amnesty  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  If  we  don't,  we're  going  to 
ha\'e  thousands  of  living  "Private  Eddie  SIo- 
vlks"  around  for  years  to  come  to  remind  us 
of  how  we  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to 
practise  the  charity  and  forgiveness  at  home 
we  have  traditionally— in  victory— granted 
enemy  nations. 

I  have  also  heard  opponents  of  conditional 
amnesty  say  It  would  set  a  bad  precedent. 
Well,  the  prMsedent  has  been  set  in  prior 
V.9.  wars,  it  appears.  And  there  are  people 
around  who  feel  that  Mr.  Agnew  was  granted 
amnesty  of  sorts.  I  also  have  heard  prominent 
17.8.  legislators  propose  that  If  the  president 
resigns,  we  In  turn  should  promise  not  to 
pursue  any  legal  action  regarding  his  possible 
involvement  In  lUegal  activities.  Is  this  not 
unconditional  amnesty  not  just  for  one  un- 
proven  charge,  as  In  the  case  of  some  portion 
of  the  Vietnam  dissenters,  but  many? 

I  appreciate  your  continuing  efforts  in 
pressing  for  the  passage  of  your  bUl  for  con- 
ditional amnesty.  Thank  you  and  best  wishes 
for  success. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Col.   HENRY  SCHEINCOLD. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGINO 

<Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  RacoRo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
this  week  three  interns  working  In  my 
office.  They  are  not  smooth-skinned, 
shaggy  haired  college  kids,  out  to  make 
their  mark  on  the  world  of  politics. 
Rather  they  are  two  women  and  one 
man.  who  are  well  advanced  In  years 
senior  cltizeos.  If  you  will.  Tliese  three 
happen  to  be  my  ctmstttuents.  who  are 
here  as  part  of  a  2-week-long  special 
program  of  congressional  Internship  for 
senior  citizens. 

These  three  people  are  remarkable  in 
their  stamina,  vitality,  zest  for  Uving. 
and  desire  to  become  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process  so  that  they  can  benefit 
their  contemporaries.  It  Is  a  geAuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  them  on  my  staff 
for  even  the  short  period  of  time  they 
will  be  here,  and  I  expect  that  both  I  and 
my  staff  members  will  profit  greatly 
from  their  presence. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize,  though, 
that  these  three  people  are  unique.  They 
are  among  the  few  of  the  elderly  In  this 
countr>'  who  have  the  strength,  suppwrt. 
Interest  and  money,  as  well  as  the  time. 
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to  do  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing. 
Many  of  the  elderly  can  retire  and 
while  away  their  golden  years  in  gentle 
relaxation.  Far  too  many  more  are 
placed  bi  the  impossible  position  of  try- 
ing to  survive  in  a  big  city  that  has  no 
room  mr  time  for  them.  Their  pensions, 
which  they  once  thought  would  insure 
them  a  comfortable  imd  pleasant  retire- 
ment, now  are  too  small  to  afford  many 
of  the  decencies  of  life  they  once  took 
for  granted.  They  are  often  trapped  to 
the  four  walls  of  their  apartments,  be- 
cause crime  in  the  streets  is  hl|^,  and 
the  aged  are  always  good  victims  for  the 
mugger. 

The  aged  have  very  special  needs,  dif- 
fering greatly  from  those  of  children  and 
teenagers,  or  troubled  families,  or  ad- 
dicts, or  the  other  problem  areas  we  are 
so  ready  to  spend  money  on.  The  aged 
do  not  ask  for  special  consideration. 
Rather,  they  ask  for  what  is  rightly 
theirs,  by  dtat  of  their  decades  of  work 
to  make  this  a  decent  country  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  ask  only 
some  small  return  on  their  Investment  in 
American  society. 

We  are  a  youth-oriented  culture.  We 
idolize  the  young,  beautiful  man  and 
woman  who  go  skiing  every  winter  and 
surfing  every  summer.  We  want  to  for- 
get that  someday  we  will  all  grow  old, 
God  willing,  because  we  have  somehow 
come  to  b^eve  that  being  old  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience.  And  because  that  is 
what  we  beUeve,  we  have  in  fact  made 
it  so.  Being  old  In  the  United  States  can 
be  a  very  unpleasant  experience.  We 
treat  being  old  as  if  it  were  an  Incurable 
disease,  somethbig  not  to  be  discussed 
In  polite  society,  rather  than  a  natural 
step  to  the  development  of  a  human  Uf  e. 
Our  attitude  toward  old  age  and  the 
elderly  cltizois  of  this  country  Is  poor.  It 
is  all  the  more  so  because  the  aged  are 
now  perhaps  the  fastest  growtog  sector 
of  our  population.  By  the  year  2000,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  some  28  mil- 
lion men  and  women  over  65  to  this  coun- 
try. As  medical  techniques  are  improved 
and  new  Ilfe-savlng  drugs  are  marketed, 
this  number  may  well  tocrease.  We  can- 
not go  on  to  blltiie  ignorance  of  so  large 
a  group  as  the  elderly,  simple-mindedly 
asstunlng  that  social  security  wHl  take 
care  of  them.  We  know  very  well  that  it 
wUI  not. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  aged  is  knowing  what  those 
needs  are.  There  are  coimtless  experts 
aroimd  today  on  early  childhood  develop- 
ment, or  on  the  traumas  and  anxieties  of 
the  teen  years.  We  overflow  with  mar- 
riage and  sex  counselors  who  deal  with 
the  troubles  of  our  young  adxilt  and  mid- 
dle years.  But  only  occasionally  do  we 
find  someone  who  really  understands  how 
to  communicate  and  work  with  the 
elderly,  how  to  make  them  feel  that  their 
lives  did  not  end  at  65,  that  they  are 
still  useful,  productive  and  wanted  citi- 
zens. 

We  know  so  little  about  the  medical  ef- 
fects of  the  aging  process  and  whether 
these  effects  cui  be  curtailed  or  pre- 
vented entirely  so  that  our  productive 
years  will  be  lengthened.  There  Is  so 
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litUe  opportunity  for  the  elderly  to  use 
their  faculties  and  skills,  and  without 
use,  they  will  atrophy.  So  it  is  all  too 
possible  that  we  are  encouraging  sene- 
scence, rather  than  trytag  to  prevent  it. 
The  nutrition  and  health  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  something  that  we  are  all 
aware  of,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  meet  these  needs.  Everybody  knows 
what  the  problem  is,  but  no  one  seems 
to  know  quite  what  to  do  about  It.  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  prompt  pas- 
sage of  KH.  6175  Is  a  first  and  crucial 
stQ)  to  meeting  oiu:  obligation  to  the 
aged  of  this  country. 

The  Institute  that  will  be  set  up  by  this 
act  will  deal  with  both  the  behavioral 
smd  biomedical  problems  of  agtog.  Betog 
old  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  slow- 
tog  of  bodily  processes.  There  are  psy- 
chological aspects  to  it,  which  deserve  as 
much  tovestigation.  if  not  more,  than  the 
purely  physical  problems. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  meet  its 
duty  to  legislate  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently on  behalf  of  the  aged,  we  must 
know  what  the  aged  need  to  terms  of  pro- 
grams. The  proposed  Institute  will  ta- 
vestigate  these  needs  on  all  levels,  and 
report  back  to  us.  That  will  make  our 
job  easier,  because  then  we  will  be  able 
to  design  and  pass  laws  which  go  directly 
to  the  needs  of  the  aged,  rather  than 
floundering  around  aimlessly,  filled  to  the 
hilt  with  good  totentions,  but  unable  to 
really  do  anythtog  because  we  are  not 
sure  what  we  should  do. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the 
need  for  this  Institute.  We  spend  count- 
less millions  studying  the  early  childhood 
years,  to  make  siu'e  that  this  Nation's 
children  get  a  proper  start  to  life.  I  think 
it  is  only  logical  that  we  spend  some 
money  to  make  equally  sure  that  the 
fined  years  of  our  citizens'  lives  are  also 
good.  To  do  that,  we  must  know  what 
they  need,  and  how  best  to  get  it  to 
them.  To  do  that  we  need  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging. 

I  wish  that  every  senior  citizen  to 
this  country  were  as  strong  and  healthy 
and  aware  as  the  three  who  are  to  my 
office  this  week.  I  wish  that  there  were 
no  nursing  homes  to  this  country,  that 
there  were  no  loneltoess  or  boredom  or 
abject  poverty  among  those  who  worked 
so  long  and  hard  to  make  this  country 
great.  Maybe  that  is  an  Impossible  wish. 
But  I  think  we  must  b^gto  making  some 
concerted  effort  to  make  this  wish  a 
reality.  We  owe  it  to  them.  We  owe  It 
to  ourselves,  because  someday  we,  too, 
will  be  old. 


OPPOSE  FREIGHT  INCREASE  FOR 
CA1«INED,  FROZEN  FOOD 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
2^  Shears  of  attempts  to  control  to- 
flation  by  controlling  prices  and  wages 
wUl  end.  The  Senate  la  making  a  last- 
mtoute  attempt  to  forestall  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  immediate  surge  to  prices 


by  attempttog  to  pass  a  bill  extending 
the  President's  authority  to  control 
prices,  but  I  fear  that  this  measure  will 
meet  with  defeat.  At  the  same  time,  I 
notice  the  first  nunbllngs  to  the  tidal 
wave  of  higher  prices  a)K)ut  to  engulf 
the  Nation. 

In  Monday's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  was  an  article  which  stated  that 
the  Nation's  railroads  were  applytog  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  10-percent  tocrease  to  their  freight 
rates.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  rather 
difficult  ftoancial  positions  of  most  of  the 
railroads  to  this  coimtry,  and  the  fact 
that  they  periodically  come  to  the  Con- 
gress asktog  for  help  with  their  money 
problems.  So  it  is  not  the  10  percent  rate 
tocrease  as  such  which  I  find  troubltog. 

What  disturbs  me  to  this  applicaticai. 
is  the  fact  that  the  rail  todustry  asked 
the  ICC  to  approve  certato  exceptions 
to  the  overall  tocrease.  For  example, 
newsprtot  and  certato  steel  and  Iron 
products,  and  a  small  number  of  other, 
less  significant  items,  will  not  have  their 
shipptog  rates  tocreased  at  all.  Processed 
and  frozen  foods  would  be  boosted  by  5 
percent. 

At  first  this  may  seem  like  a  good 
break  for  the  consmner.  After  all,  5  per- 
cent is  less  than  10  percent.  But,  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  not  also  exempt 
food  products  shipped  by  rail  from  the 
price  tocrease?  There  are,  after  all,  more 
people  who  eat  canned  peaches  than 
who  read  the  newspapers. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  of  eocwiomics  that 
the  5-percent  cost  increase  to  shipping 
canned  and  frozen  foods  will,  by  the  time 
these  goods  reach  the  supermai^et,  turn 
toto  a  10 -percent  increase  after  pass- 
throughs  and  Eidditional  profit  margins 
have  been  added  on.  This  is  highly  In- 
flationary, and,  at  a  time  when  the  an- 
nual rate  of  inflation  is  over  12  percent, 
it  Is  unconscionable. 

In  certato  req>ects,  the  exemption  for 
steel  and  iron  presents  difficulties  as 
well.  The  exemption  would  be  limited 
to  iron  and  steel  products  traveling  to 
and  from  the  South  or  wlthto  the  South. 
Why  not  a  nationwide  exemptlcm?  Steel 
and  Iron  are  used  all  over  the  Nation  to 
construction  work,  to  manufacturing, 
and  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  report  of  a 
pr(^x>6ed  exemption,  or  rate  reduction, 
for  finished  products  made  with  steel 
and  iron.  Durable  goods  such  as  refrig- 
erators and  other  household  ai^IIances. 
many  of  which  are  also  transported  by 
raU,  can  add  to  the  toll  tnJOatlon  Is 
exacting  from  our  society.  Why  not  an 
exemption  for  finished  Iron  and  steel 
products  as  well? 

When  exemptions  to  a  rate  tocrease 
an  plsumed.  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  effect  on  the  overall  picture 
of  the  economy  those  exemptions  will 
have.  I  firmly  believe  that  even  a  5-per- 
cent tocrease  to  rail  freight  costs  for 
processed  foods  will  have  an  effect  on 
supermarket  shelves  that  may  be  nothing 
short  of  devastating  to  the  average 
cOTisumer. 

Canned  goods  are  already  to  short  sup- 
ply, partly  because  of  processors  refusing 
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to  send  their  goods  to  market  under  con- 
troUed  prices,  and  partly  because  the 
products  ol  the  new  growing  seas4n  have 
iMTt  yet  been  processed.  Short  supplies 
cause  high  prices.  There  is  no  nee^  to  In- 
crease the  price  level  of  a  can  of  t^ui  fish 
or  a  jar  of  pickles  at  this  time,  efen  for 
so  laudable  a  motive  as  aiding  flnaticially 
troubled  railroads. 

My  concern  is  twofold.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  vedflcally  the  Subcommit- 
tee (XI  TtaosportayoD.  and  therefore. 
questloDs  coDcemlng  this  Natioti's  rail 
system  are  constantly  before  mc  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  poor  flnaj>«»tof  condi- 
tkm  of  our  rail  system,  and  the  need  to 
take  draatic  action  to  keep  rail  lines 
running. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  equally 
strong  concern  I  have  for  the  welfare  of 
my  constituents,  who  must  buy  the  food 
the  railroads  will  be  carrying  at  hi^er 
IMlces.  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  them,  and  I 
must  make  sure  that  I  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  down  the  prices  t^y  pay 
for  their  life's  necessities.  A  largs' minor- 
ity of  TDs  constituents  are  senior  citizens, 
a  group  who  fed  the  burden  of  Inflation 
far  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  for  they 
must  manage  on  a  fixed  and  often  inade- 
quate income.  I  have  a  special  respon- 
sHaOits  to  these  people,  particularly  as 
regards  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  food. 
Balanring  these  two  interests,  the  need 
of  the  railroads  to  improve  their  %>an/'<ni 
condition,  and  the  need  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  of  coQsumers  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  have  food  prices  they  can  afford. 
I  must  come  out  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
smaers.  Z  realize  the  burden  that  this  puts 
on  those  railroads  who  would  be  getting 
the  requested  rate  increase.  I  know  that 
tbey  do  need  the  money.  But  I  ask  in  all 
serloucoess  whether  their  proposed  ex- 
emptions to  the  requested  rate  increases 
are  really  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Would  it  not  serve  both  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  railroads  better 
were  tbey  to  give  food  a  total  exemption 
to  the  new  tarifls.  and  ask  for  a  5-per- 
cent  increase  \n  the  tariffs  for  iron  and 
steel  products? 

I  am  now  in  contact  with  the  Intentate 
Conunerce  Commission,  and  I  intend  to 
follow  the  hearings  oo  the  tariff  increases 
every  step  oi  Che  way.  to  make  sure  that 
the  consumer  is  not  the  one  who  is  taken 
for  a  ride  by  the  railroads. 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS  AND  INFLATION 

•  Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  azKl  was  giv- 
en permlasioii  to  extend  his  remark  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneoxis  natter. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker,  once 
■«aln  Interest  Is  bein«  generated  in  be- 
half of  Increasing  personal  Federal  in- 
come tax  exemptions. 

Onoe  again,  considerable  discussion  is 
being  generated  as  to  which  segment  of 
our  society  most  needs  an  increased  ex- 
emption and  which  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety appears  to  be  getting  the  best 
"break"  with  regard  to  income  tax  re- 
sponslbiUtgr. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  vary 
according  to  the  sources.  From  the&e  an- 


swers and  their  argvuneatations  one  can 
only  conclude  the  rather  obvious  fact  that 
no  one  likes  the  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem and  that  no  one  believes  he  derives  a 
fair  and  equitable  break  therefrom. 

In  short,  the  general  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  this  system  which,  supposedly, 
makes  all  men  equal  before  the  tax  col- 
lector seems  to  have  developed  into  a  sys- 
tem In  which  some  people  believe  they 
are  "less  equal"  than  others  come  April 
15. 

The  only  real  winner  in  all  of  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Despite  the  heavy  burden  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, the  deficits  and  the  national  debt 
continue  to  build,  inflation  continues  to 
Increase,  and  the  wage  earner,  however 
he  earns  it,  vrinds  up  with  less  and  less 
control  over  the  money  he  earns. 

I  would  suggest,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
the  Federal  Government,  at  last,  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  share  the  biu-den  of  in- 
flation with  the  wage  earner.  I  would 
suggest  that  it's  about  time  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  share  some  of  the 
Inflationary  problems  which,  in  great 
part,  the  Federal  Government  has,  in 
fact.  Imposed  upon  our  citizens. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  suggest 
serious  consideration  to  the  proposition 
that  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
should  be  increased,  and  that  these  ex- 
emptions be  Increased  on  a  retroactive 
basis  in  order  to  reflect  the  proper  ratio 
of  an  individual's  income  vis  a  vis  the  rate 
of  Inflation  which  militates  against  that 
income  in  every  given  year. 

If  the  hlghrollers  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy found  themselves  compeUed  to 
live  with  the  same  problems  which  their 
economic  gamesmanship  imposes  iux>n 
others  in  our  society,  then  the  Federal 
Estahlishment  would  begin  to  share  the 
burden  felt  by  the  individual  taxpayer. 


CHROME  AND  RHODESIA 

'Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 18  the  Senate  passed  S.  1868 
which  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  Stock 
Piling  Act  concerning  the  importation 
of  chrome  shall 'not  apply  to  the  pro- 
blbttloDs  or  regulations  issued  imder  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1954. 
Hie  House  Foreign  Aflaln  Committee  Is 
currently  considering  the  House  version 
of  this  Senate-passed  bill,  H.R.  8005, 
and  the  issue  will  no  doubt  be  debated 
and  voted  on  in  the  House  in  the  near 
future. 

As  this  is  an  extremely  important  issue 
involving  complex  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions and  raising  the  question  of  our 
relations  with  Rhodesia  from  which  we 
now  import  a  great  deal  of  our  vital 
chrome  supplies,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
body  a  recent  editorial  and  resolution 
printed  in  the  Rolla  DaUy  News,  RoUa, 
Mo.,  by  the  editors  and  my  good  friends 
Ed  and  Alma  Sowers.  The  Sowers  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Rhodesia 
and   I   recommend    their   insights   and 


comments    to    my    distinguished    col- 
leagues: 

AaOtTND      THK       WOBLO,       ClHCA       1974 SOUTH 

AxxsicA  AJTD  AnucA  WrTB  Ed  and  Alma 

Sowms 

(Eoitok's  Nots. — Psrta  I  and  n  of  "Jet 
Hopping  Around  tbe  World  Circa  19T4"  txsve 
been  published.  Psrts  m,  IV  and  V  havs  bsen 
held  up  to  glv*  way  for  tbs  foUowlng  timely 
report  and  editorial  from  mucb-mallgned 
Rhodesia — timely  becauM  tbere  Is  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  (already  paaaed  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate)— "the  Byrd  Amendment" — which,  if  In- 
validated,  would  heap  further  Injustice  upon 
Rbodeela.) 

PAST  VI — OTJH  ORCAT  INJ178TICX  TO  BHODKSIA 

SALisBTntT,  Rhodesia. — For  shame,  Amer- 
ica! 

For  300  years,  now,  you  valiant  aona  and 
daughters  have  stood  for — and  often  did 
for — Justice  and  freedom  for  all  the  peoples 
of  this  earth. 

Yet,  at  this  time,  while  we  continue  to 
stand  for  Justice  In  Vietnam,  In  the  Near 
East — in  many  parts  of  the  world — we  have 
followed  blindly  and  given  force  to  a  rank 
injustice  to  the  great  African  nation  of 
Rhodesia. 

Showing  weakness  rather  than  strength, 
the  United  States  Joined  tbe  pack.  led  by 
the  Communist-Inspired  "emerging  nations" 
m  the  United  Nations,  and,  more  heart- 
breaking still,  by  Rhodesia's  mother  country. 
Great  Britain,  and  helped  Invoke  "sanctions" 
restricting  trade  with  Rhodesia,  charged  with 
"apartheid"  or  unfair  policies  dealing  with 
Its  majority  black  population. 

Seeking  the  truth  of  this  situation,  several 
of  us  on  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
study  Mission,  concentrated  on  Rhodeela 
and  the  entire  Mission  was  granted  an  hour- 
long  Interview  with  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  the  great. 
If  beleaguered.  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia. 
After  the  Interview,  and  fact-finding  for- 
ays Into  Rhodesia,  this  writer  and  several 
others  are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
that  Rhodesia  Is  doing  a  great  Job  of  bringing 
civilization,  culture,  better  living,  education 
and  health}  standards  to  its  vast  naajoiity  of 
black  people,  only  a  relatively  few  years  re- 
moved from  a  primitive  existence  In  the 
Jungle. 

Even  as  we  talked  to  the  Prime  MlnUter, 
Rhodesia's  expanded  army  was  being  but- 
tressed to  contain  Communlst-lnsptred  (he 
•aid)  terrorist  attacks  launched  from  borders 
to  the  northeast  and  MoeamMqus  to  the 
east.  Sporadic  ahots  across  the  Zambesi  Riv- 
er to  the  northwest  have  killed  several 
Rhodeelans.  (The  river  boundary  area  seemed 
peaceful  enoiigh  to  us  as  ws  enjoyed  a  sun- 
down launch  cruise  on  It.) 

Later,  we  learned  in  Dar  ee  Salaam,  capital 
of  Tanzania,  that  it  Is  the  object  of  the 
black-controlled  governments  of  Tanzania 
(and  other  similar  nations)  to  drive  tbe 
white  minorities  (the  colonisers  who  built 
the  nations  from  the  Jungles)  out  of  power 
and.  In  fact,  out  of  the  country.  (A  black 
government  minister  in  Dar  ea  Salaam  very 
frankly  told  us  Just  that!) 

"Th*  Communist-Inspired  terrorists  are, 
unfortunately,  kUllng  black  people,  too,"  Mr. 
Smith  satd. 

I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  the  aUeged 
International  Communist  Conspiracy  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanctions  and  Rhodesia's 
Isolation  from  the  world?  He  answered: 

"Not  entirely.  It  Is  true  that  Red  Cblna- 
and  Soviet-trained  terrorists  do  stir  up  the 
trouble,  while  those  nations  and  their  satel- 
lites sit  back  and  rub  their  hands  with  satis- 
faction. But  the  real  force  behind  tbe  sanc- 
tions Is  the  British  liberal  liSbor  party." 

An  Intense  man.  thin  and  rather  tlred- 
iooklng,  Mr.  Smith  seemed  downright  sad 
(a  sadness  which  was  conveyed  to  us)  when 
he  referred  to  the  mother  country.  One  of  his 
statements  to  us  was  delivered  In  confidence. 
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but  It  can  be  said  that  Rhodesia,  a  nation 
most  alike  the  freedom-loving,  progrssstvs 
states  on  this  earth  feels  It  Is  almost  without 
friends,  szcept,  hopsftilly,  the  United  States! 
"I  think  you  have  many  friends  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Mr.  Prime  Minuter,  even  if 
our  government  doesnt  always  show  It,"  I 
said,  when  It  came  my  turn  to  shake  Mr. 
Smiths  hand  as  he  left  the  conference  room.. 
"Thank  you,  thank  you,  we  do  need  your 
friendship." 

The  completeness  of  Rhodesia's  isolation 
was  emphasised  when  we  realized  that  we  do 
not  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
them,  that  RhodssUns — except  those  holding 
British  passports — cannot  get  a  visa  to  travel 
in  the  United  States  t  Outlawed,  too,  by  the 
United  Nations.  Rhodesia  is  traveling  alone — 
well,  almost  alone.  The  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica, meeting  the  same  problems  In  race  re- 
lations, Is  still  closely  allied  with  Rhodesia, 
as  Is  Portugal. 

(To  show  the  domino  effect  at  the  lopsided 
world  relationship  with  Rhodesia,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  went  up  in  Afrioa  because  the 
Portuguese  Aaores  allowed  tbe  U.S.  to  use 
their  bases  recently  to  convoy  military  sup- 
plies to  Israel.  Obviously,  the  alignment  of 
African  natloita  Includes  North  African 
Egypt,  Libya  and  others  I) 

In  Its  300-year  stand  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom, the  U.8.  needs  friends  too.  Friends  like 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  Portugal,  others  I 
And  the  U3.  may  be  the  loeer  in  Its  unjusti- 
fied, undocumented  position.  The  adversity 
of  sanctions  seems  to  be  making  Rhodesia 
stronger,  certainly  more  eelf-sufllclent.  The 
Prime  Minister  told  us  that,  since  sanctions 
were  imposed,  Rhodesia's  gross  national  prod- 
uct (ONP)  has  doubled  I  Rhodesia  Is  now 
producing  almost  all  needed  foodstuffs,  is 
actiially  exporting  some  ag  products,  to- 
bacco, etc. 

The  black  man  Is  "emerging"  into  his 
rightful  place  in  the  plentiful  Rhodesian 
Sim.  Blacks  and  whites  and  coloured  go  to 
certain  schools  and  colleges  together.  There 
are  more  and  more  hospitals  for  those  ^o 
have  been  convinced  they  should  accept  free 
hospital  care  Instead  of  the  manipulations 
of  witch  doctors.  The  flrst  newspaper  I 
picked  up  In  Cape  Town  carried  the  front- 
page headline:  "PeUy  Apartheid  Ended; 
■Whites  Only'  and  'Blacks  Only*  Signs  Come 
Down." 

And,  would  you  believe?  (you  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  may  not  know  as 
much  about  S.  Africa  as  we  NNA  reporters 
know),  we  visited  the  Soweto  township 
Bantu  Homelands  where  we  saw  1,000.000 
blacks  living  happUy — some  of  them  self- 
made  mllUonalraa— all  of  them  In  comfor- 
table brick  cottages,  with  running  water, 
sewer,  garden  plots,  and  neatly  uniformed 
children  In  nearby  schools. 

Several  members  of  our  Study  Mission 
have  signed  a  Joint  resolution  urging  the 
House  to  defeat  the  recent  Senate  action 
which.  If  paaaed  by  the  House  and  signed 
by  tbe  President,  would  halt  any  pur- 
chases of  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  UJ3.  Senator  Byrd's  move  to 
treat  Rhodesia  with  tbe  Justice  and  dignity 
earned  by  this  great  free  nation.  Without 
benefit  of  Sen.  Byrd's  sctlon,  the  U.8.  bought 
low  grade  chrome  from  Russia— chrome 
wblcb  Russia  had  bought  from  Rhodesia — at 
a  blghsr  price  than  quality  chrome  from 
Rhodesia,  the  Prime  Minister  told  xis.  If  thU 
be  tbe  price  of  detente,  then  .  .  .7111 

Even  If  passed  by  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent should  find  It  difficult  to  toss  any  fur- 
ther Bhafts  at  Rhodsala  as  Inconsistent  with 
his  policy  of  detente.  Instesd.  he  should  order 
Secretary  of  Stats  Kissinger  to  Include 
Rhodesia  In  his  diplomatic  travels.  In  fact, 
that  has  already  been  arranged,  unofficially. 
I  asked  Prime  MlnUter  Smith  If  he  would 
welcome  a  visit  from  Secretary  Klaslngtr. 


"I  certainly  would,"  he  answered.  "We 
would  weloome  all  friends  who  come  in  peace 
to  our  country  I" 

For  shame,  America  I 

RssoLTmoN:    BTrrTcmmta  Rhodesia   tw   ths 
UifjwsT  SAWcnoirs  Iiwuctkd  bt  the  U.N., 
UmrsD  KnraDoic,  U£JB  A.,  ajcd  U.S. 
Whereas,  tbe  tmderslgned  UJS.  editors  and 
publUhers,  recently  returned  frocn  a  National 
Newspaper  AssocUtlon  Study  Mission  to  Af- 
rica, be  It  known  that: 

1.  We  Interviewed  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  receiving  a  frank  and  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  Rhodesia's  progress  In  providing 
Improved  healtb,  education  and  economic 
faclUtles  to  Its  black  msJorlUes; 

3.  We  Inspected  housing  projects.  Job  op- 
portunities, ciiltural  and  political  participa- 
tion, moves  to  eliminate  "petty  apartheid;" 

3.  Heard  the  Prime  Minister  describe  the 
need  for  strengthening  Rhodesia's  army  to 
contain  what  he  described  as  CommunUt- 
In^lred  terrorist  attacks  on  Its  several  bor- 
ders; already  responsible  for  numerous 
deaths.  Including  Innocent  Blacks  as  well  as 
Whites  and  Coloureds; 

4.  Noted  with  great  concern  the  frank 
statement  by  a  hlg^  government  official  in 
black-governed  Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania,  that 
"we  consider  ourselves  now  at  war  wltii  Rho- 
desia" and  "It  U  planned  for  the  Blacks  to 
take  over  and  drive  out  the  Imperialist 
Whites;" 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we  de- 
plore recent  TJ3.  Senate  vote  to  scrap  the 
Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (Va.)  amendment  (authoriz- 
ing UJS.  to  buy  chrome  and  other  strategic 
materials  from  Rhodesia)  which  would  force 
us  to  buy  low-quaUty  chrome  from  the 
USSR — chrome  Which  the  USSR  purchases 
from  Rhodesia  and  re-sells  to  the  U.S.  at 
higher  prices;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  encourage 
our  Congressmen  to  keep  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment in  force  when  voted  on  In  the  Hotise 
of  Repreeentatives  and  thus  make  amends 
for  the  injustice  about  to  be  Inflicted  again 
upon  freedom-loving,  progressive  Rhodesia. 

(Signed)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sowers. 
DaUy  News,  RoUa,  Mo.  66401;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Myers,  MD,  Rolla,  Mo.  66401;  Mr.  Larry 
SulUvan,  Maryland  Independent,  La  Plata. 
Md.  20646;  Ms.  Muriel  Selph,  Maryland  Inde- 
pendent, La  Plata,  Md.  30646;  Walter  Potter, 
Star  Exponent,  Culpeper,  Va.  22701:  Ralph 
Hostetter,  CecU-WIg  Publ.  Co..  Elkton.  Md., 
31931;  Frank  Pfelffer.  Raton  Dally  Range, 
Raton,  New  Mex.  8T740. 

(Others:  Sign,  tear  out  and  mail  to  your 
congressman) 


A  LIFELINE.  NOT  A  LUXURY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  would  be  able  to  func- 
tion without  the  telephone.  Our  society 
has  become  totally  dependent  on  this  in- 
strument for  communication.  As  much 
as  the  automobile  and  the  computer,  the 
telephone  has  revolutionised  20th-cen- 
tury society. 

We  all  know  how  crucially  important 
the  phone  Is  to  conducting  our  business 
and  maintaining  our  friendships.  Imag- 
ine how  much  more  important  a  tele- 
phone is  to  a  blind  or  elderly  or  disabled 
person.  Too  often,  the  phone  is  their  only 
link  to  the  outside  world,  the  only  way 
they   have   of   staying    in   touch   with 


friends  and  families,  their  only  ally  in  an 
an  emergency. 

Over  the  last  year,  as  prices  for  food, 
rents,  medicines  and  other  necessities  for 
the  elderly  have  been  going  up,  these 
people  have  had  to  surrender  many  of 
the  amenities  they  once  took  for  granted. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  how  hard 
it  is  to  live  on  the  minimal  income  social 
security  provides;  particularly  if  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  poor  and  old 
in  New  York.  I  have  heard  stories  that 
made  my  heart  break,  about  how  some 
elderly  residents  of  my  district  try  to 
feed  themselves  on  50  coits  or  $1  a  day. 
I  defy  any  of  you  in  this  room  to  hve  like 
that  for  a  week — and  yet,  there  are 
thousands  throughout  the  country  who 
must  live  like  that  day  in  and  day  out. 
One  thing  above  all  that  these  people 
try  to  keep  is  their  telephone.  They 
know,  as  only  the  dderly  or  disabled 
can  know,  that  without  a  telephone  they 
have  no  way  of  getting  help  in  an  emer- 
gency, or  simply  chatting  with  a  friend 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day.  I  have  heard 
stories  about  old  people  Uvlng  on  their 
supplemental  security  income  checks  or 
social  security  who  deny  themselves  food 
so  that  they  may  keep  their  telephone. 

I  do  not  know  how  things  ever  became 
so  bad  in  this  country  that  our  dderly 
had  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  choosing 
between  eating  and  having  a  t^ephone. 
I  can  venture  some  guesses,  but  they 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  question  at 
hand.  I  cannot  believe,  that  to  a  country 
with  the  resources  we  have,  that  pe(H>le 
should  be  put  to  such  a  choice.  Surely 
we  can  do  something  to  keep  these  peo- 
ple fnmi  being  totally  striwied  of  their 
dignity.  Surely  we  can  see  to  it  that  they 
need  not  give  up  what  may  be  their  one 
remaining  link  to  the  outside  world  if 
they  want  to  ke^  eating  or  paying  the 
rent. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  legislation 
today  that  would  reimburse  SSI  recipi- 
ents for  a  portion  of  their  monthly  tele- 
phone bills.  The  payments  they  would 
receive  wouW  be  on  a  sliding  scale  for 
both  local  and  long-distance  calls.  For 
example,  sometxxly  who  is  receiving  the 
maxlmiun  SSI  allotment,  and  no  Social 
Security  pwi.vments — in  other  words,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor — will  be  reimbursed 
for  75  percent  of  his  local  telephone  bill, 
and  40  percent  of  his  long-distance  coets. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  person 
who  is  receiving  the  minimum  SSI  allot- 
ment will  be  reimbursed  for  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  his  local  calls  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  long-distance  calls. 
I  believe  this  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  For  many  of  the  elderly,  a 
telephone  is  simplj'  another  medical  ap- 
pliance. They  need  it  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  physician,  they  need  it  In  case 
there  is  a  medical  emergency,  they  need 
it  because  it  is  a  Unk  through  which  they 
can  call  their  friends  and  talk  and  keep 
from  going  crazy  with  boredom. 

I  am  not  making  this  proposal  simply 
to  devise  another  way  to  get  money  out 
of  the  Government.  There  is  a  genuine 
need  among  many  of  the  elderly  for  as- 
sistance such  as  this.  They  stmpty  can- 
not live  on  what  they  get  from  SSI  or 
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social  security.  This  program  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  very  poorest  amonff 
them;  It  would  not  become  a  general 
subsidy  of  everybody's  phone  bills.  It  Is 
a  statement  to  the  elderly  that  we  are 
aware  of  their  financial  dlflSculties.  and 
that  we  think  they  should  not  have  to 
give  up  their  telephones  If  they  want  to 
keep  eating.  , 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  ECKHARiyrS 
STATEMENT  ON  BROWlfWOOD 
FLOOD  PLAN 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  re- 
lief for  some  1,500  persons  who  live  in 
a  flood-prone  area  in  sections  of  Bay- 
town,  Tex.  Senator  Lloyd  BEifTSKN  Is  in- 
troducing a  similar  bill  on  the  Senate 
side.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  urgent 
need  for  this  leglslaticm.  This  te  not  a 
nm-of-the-mill  situation,  but  a  most 
imique  problem  which  has  beenvcaused, 
not  by  dereliction  or  Ignorance; of  the 
residents,  but  by  the  shortslghteiiiess  of 
nearby  industries  tmd  municipalHles. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1^  near- 
ing  completion  of  a  study  of  the  iroject 
area,  and  intends  to  recommend  the 
evsu:uatlon  and  relocation  of  soiie  450 
families  in  the  flood-prone  area  af  750 
acres.  The  total  cost  would  be  $1S  9  mil- 
lion, with  the  Federal  Govemmer  t  pro- 
viding $12.7  million  and  the  city  ol  Bay- 
town  providing  $3.2  million.  1 

In  its  study,  the  corps  reports  tlmt  the 
area  has  subsided  8.2  feet  since  1911.  with 
most  of  this  subsidence  occiurlnfl  since 
Hurricane  Carla  struck  the  Texa^  coast 
In  1961.  P^Irthermore,  if  ground?  water 
withdrawals  are  reduced  by  1980]  in  an 
amount  to  permit  the  ground  water  to 
stabilize,  we  could  expect  an  additional 
2 '■a  feet  of  subsidence.  This  sub^dence 
has  been  caused  by  huge  groimd 'water 
withdrawals  by  industries  alon^  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  and  by  Ou^  coast 
municipalities.  [ 

My  reasons  for  introduction  of  |uch  a 
special  bill  are  these :  \ 

First,  the  subsidence  will  contlBue.  It 
will  not  stop  simply  because  thel  corps 
or  Congress  Is  delayed  In  getting  fi  new 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  Intro- 
duced. Since  a  freak  Valentlne'i  Day 
storm  of  February  14.  1969,  wreckid  the 
area,  residents  have  lived  with  a  jterror 
of  being  flooded,  having  to  mo^  out 
what  belongings  they  could,  and  then 
returning  to  homes  In  which  3  to|4  feet 
of  water  had  stood .  I 

Second.  These  residents,  in  effectl  have 
.subsidized  the  production  of  gasoline  and 
other  petrochemical  products,  sinje  the 
Industries  Involved  have  had  the  tse  of 
ground  water,  which  Is  considerably 
cheajor  than  .surface  water.  Had  ithose 
firms  been  required  to  use  surface  4«iter, 
the  cost  of  their  products  would  flonse- 
quently  have  been  higher,  thus  dlstyibut- 
ing  the  cost  to  every  consumer  of  such 
products.  If  municlfttdltles  had  be^n  re- 
quired to  use  surface  water,  the]}  also 
would  have  had  to  pass  along  tlie  in- 
creased  cost   to   their   customers,!  thus 


spretwllng  the  cost  among  millions  of 
persons,  rather  than  causing  damage  to 
the  homes  of  1,500  persons. 

Third.  The  economics  of  the  corps  plan 
is  Justifiable.  The  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Administration  already  has  paid 
out  a  substantial  sunount  in  damages  to 
homes  in  this  area.  For  Instance,  Hur- 
ricane Delia  alone  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  $1,800,000,  and  Delia  struck 
some  distance  down  tite  coast  from  Bay- 
town.  Had  it  ctruck  Baytown  head  on.  all 
of  the  homes  within  the  50 -year  flood 
plain,  the  project  area,  would  have  been 
wiped  out,  thus  increasing  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  out.  Not 
only  are  these  homes  affected  by  storm 
tides,  but  any  tide  above  normed  threat- 
ens some  homes.  Already,  there  are  sev- 
eral standing  with  1  to  2  feet  of  water  in 
them  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  af- 
ford to  wait  until  the  next  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  is  drafted  to 
provide  relief  for  these  long-suffering 
persons.  Even  If  it  were  not  economically 
feasible — and  the  corps  Indicates  that  it 
certainly  Is — Congress  should  provide  re- 
lief for  these  residents  who  have  been 
damaged  by  actions  not  of  their  doing. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 

A  btU  to  authorize  a  project  for  Sood  pro- 

tooClon  In  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Baytown, 

Texas 

Be  it  tnaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue 
of  Rej/reaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  la  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  project  for  flood  protection  In  accordance 
with  the  report  entitled  "Peaslblllty  Report 
oa  Burnett.  Crystal,  and  Soott  Bays  and 
Vicinity.  Baytown.  Texas,  for  flood  protec- 
tion", at  an  estimated  oast  of  $12,700,000. 
In  carrying  out  such  projects — 

(1)  the  additional  payments  authorized 
to  be  made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  303  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  AcquUltlon 
Policies  Act  of  1970  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  «1 5.000  UmKatlon  contained 
In  such  paragraph,  and  such  additional  pay- 
ments shall  be  made.  In  addition  to  displaced 
persons  meeting  the  requirements  of  such 
paragraph,  to  those  persons  who  owned  and 
occupied  a  dwelling  acquired  by  the  Federal 
agency  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  February  13,  19TO. 

(2)  Any  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  fair 
market  value  of  real  property  prior  to  the 
date  of  valuation  caused  by  subsidence  or 
flooding  occ\irrlng  after  February  13.  1969 
will  be  disregarded  In  determining  the  com- 
pensation for  such  property  if  the  owner  of 
the  property  owned  such  property  at  the 
time  of  the  subsidence  or  flooding. 


HUD  RELEASES  REPORT  ON  URBAN 
RECREATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion— BOR — released  its  long  awaited 
nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan. 
Public  Law  88-29.  passed  by  Congress  m 
1963.  created  BOR  and  required  the  Bu- 
reau to  prepare  within  5  years  a  plan  to 


"Identify  critical  outdoor  recreation 
problems,  recommend  desirable  actions 
to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  government 
and  by  private  interests." 

The  plan  that  was  released  this  year 
is  actually  the  second  plan  prepared  by 
BOR.  Itie  first,  completed  in  1969,  was 
squelched  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  because  it  dared  to  put  a 
price  tag  on  its  recommendations — a  5- 
year,  $6  billion  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Few  people  outside  the  bureaucracy 
have  seen  the  first  plan.  Those  who  have, 
however,  state  that  it  pulled  no  punches. 
It  recognized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  barely  scratched  the  surface 
with  regard  to  recreation — and  to  dig 
deeper  will  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

BOR's  latest  plan  puts  no  price  tag  on 
its  reconunendations.  Indeed,  its  recom- 
mendations are  fuzzy  with  regard  to  any 
Federal  commitment  to  recreation.  Al- 
though It  urges  coordination  among 
all  Government  agencies,  It  does  not 
provide  a  framework  for  action  or  as- 
sign clearly  defined  roltes  or  responsibil- 
ities for  carrying  out  these  activities. 

The  BOR  plan  does  present  a  catalog 
of  present  efforts  In  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion. The  key  omission,  however.  Is  in 
the  area  of  future  needs.  The  plan  does 
not  estimate  what  the  coimtry's  future 
needs  will  be  or  how  these  needs  will  be 
met.  There  are  no  specUlc  proposals  for 
future  action,  nor  is  there  a  timetable 
for  carrying  out  what  must  be  d«ne. 

The  BOR  plan's  stated  objectives  are 
commendable.  It  calls  for  identification 
of  superlative  areas  needed  to  round  out 
Federal  recreation  lands;  expansion  of 
effbrts  to  protect  resources  that  have  spe- 
cial scenic,  historic,  scientific,  or  recre- 
ational value;  improved  efOcieiuy  of 
present  Federal  recreation  efforts:  and 
continued  use  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  acquire  and  de- 
velop needed  lands.  However,  the  plan 
merely  codifies  present  administration 
policy.  It  does  not  blueprint  the  Natl(»i's 
future  recreational  needs  or  pinpoint 
which  agencies  in  Government  will  pro- 
vide them. 

Fortunately  for  Congress  and  the 
American  public,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD — has  released  one  of  the  10  task 
force  reports  used  in  preparing  the  na- 
tionwide outdoor  recreation  plan.  The 
subject  and  title  of  the  report  is  "Urban 
Recreation." 

This  report — which  was  the  subject  of 
only  a  few  paragraphs  and  charts  in  the 
BOR  plan— Is  one  of  the  most  far  reach- 
ing reports  on  recreation  since  the  highly 
acclaimed  study  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission — 
ORRRC— in  1962.  In  publishing  this  re- 
port, HUD  was  not  acting  as  one  Depart- 
ment pitting  itself  against  another.  Four 
agencies  in  HUD  participated  In  prepar- 
ing the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan,  along  with  19  other  agencies  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Defense, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Interior, 
Labor,  Transportation,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty.  "Urban  Recrea- 
tion" is  the  original  report  of  this  inter- 
departmental  work  group  and  Is  not  the 
sole  work  of  HUD. 
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If  It  were  not  for  HUD's  perseverance 
and  farsightedness — coupled  with  the 
Department's  commitment  to  recrea- 
tion— tills  report  would  probably  have 
been  burled  within  the  maze  of  the  PM- 
eral  bureaucracy.  As  published,  it  offers 
an  Important  new  dimension  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  urban  recreation  in  Amer- 
ica. 

That  HUD  chose  urban  recreation  as 
the  work  group  topic  to  be  published  in- 
dicates the  priority  this  subject  must 
have  In  any  general  discussion  of  recrea- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  "rural  recre- 
ation" has  no  Importance  or  no  needs  of 
its  own.  As  the  urban  recreation  report 
points  out,  however,  most  Americans  live 
In  cities  and  the  cities  keep  getting 
larger.  ITie  report  states: 

By  1980,  M  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion wUl  live  In  urban  areas  with  a  mUllon 
population.  Fully  71  percent  of  all  Americans 
will  live  In  125  metropolitan  complexes 
whose  populations  exceed  2S0.000.  Recrea- 
tional opportunity  will  be  most  deficient  In 
these  populated  areas  where  the  supply  of 
open  space  Is  diminishing  rapidly  while  com- 
peting demands  for  It  are  increasing  sharply. 


Unlike  the  BOR  plan,  the  work  group 
report  does  not  present  a  glossy  view  of 
Federal  recreation  efforts.  The  report 
goes  beyond  merely  cataloguing  current 
Federal  programs;  it  points  out  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  deficient: 

Present  Federal  recreation  policy  is  imbal- 
anced  both  In  terms  of  populations  sharing 
In  Federal  recreation  beneflts  and  In  Its  total 
focus  on  "outdoor"  recreation.  Less  than  1 
percent  of  Federal  recreation  lands  are  lo- 
cated within  urbanized  areas.  Federal  recrea- 
tion dollars  have  been  spent  primarily  to 
nonurban  breas  which  are  accessible  only  to 
families  with  automobUes  and  then  primarily 
on   weekends   or   summer   vacations. 

The  report  also  points  out  why  cities 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  recrea- 
tion needs.  Public  recreation  at  the  local 
level  has  been  supported  largely  through 
the  local  property  tax.  Local  funding  is 
complicated  by  the  "balkanization"  of  po- 
litical Jurisdictions  and  by  budget  crises 
facing  many  local  government: 

A  1971  survey  of  46  city  park  and  recrea- 
tlon  agencies  reported  that  40  percent  of  the 
respondents  had  suffered  budget  cuts.  The 
budgets  of  an  additional  20  percent  had  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  sharp  increases  in 
operaUng  costs  had  effectively  reduced  main- 
tenance and  programming. 


It  Is  understandable  that,  with  the 
enormous  and  pressing  needs  facing  our 
country,  recreation  may  seem  an  obscure 
and  distant  priority  In  the  total  scheme 
of  things.  Yet  the  lack  of  recreational 
opportunities  Is  a  very  real  and  grow- 
ing problem  in  our  country.  As  the  work 
group  report  points  out,  our  Nation's 
past  policies  have  been  consistently  ori- 
ented to  our  workllfe.  Our  lifestyles, 
however,  have  altered  drastically  since 
the  Depression  and  the  Second  World 
War.  Leisure,  once  the  perquisite  of  the 
rich,  has  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  all 
classes.  And  with  early  retirement  and 
shorter  workweeks,  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional opportunities  wiU  grow  even 
greater  in  the  future. 

Public  policies  have  not  reflected  our 
coimtry's  change  in  life  styles.  Although 
the  work  group  report  does  not  suggest 
that  recreation  should  become  the  major 
priority  of  our  coimtry.  it  does  recognize 
that  past  efforts  in  recreation  have  been 
too  narrow  in  scope.  It  proposes  "the  dif- 
ficult but  essential  course  of  integrating 
recreation  and  other  planning  such  as 
housing  so  that  It  can  make  its  most  use- 
ful contribution  to  better  communities." 
The  report's  recommendations  are 
concrete  and  clear.  They  spelll  out  the 
needs,  and  specific  ways  of  meeting  them 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  report  contains  an  appendix  with 
written  comments  from  a  number  of 
State  recreation  agencies  and  other 
groups  who  reviewed  the  first  draft. 
Some  of  the  comments  are  negative;  all 
are  constructive.  Most  important,  they 
open  a  disilog  rather  than  closing  the 
door  on  the  subject. 

I  am  glad  that  the  report  also  includes 
the  recommendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office — GAO— report 
to  Congress  on  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  The  work  group  states 
they  strongly  support  the  GAO  conclu- 
sion that — 

Greater  beneflts  coiUd  have  been  achieved 
had  more  projects  been  located  In  densely 
populated,  low  Income  areas  having  few  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  and  whose 
residents  were  limited  by  low  Income  from 
traveling  to  areas  having  more  abimd&nt 
facilities  and  opportunities. 


Unfortunately  neither  the  work  group 
report  nor  the  BOR  plan  puts  a  dollar 
figure  on  their  recommendations.  The 
work  group  report,  however,  gives  far 
greater   emphasis   to   the   Federal  role 
while  the  BOR  plan  shifts  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  recreation  to  the  al- 
ready financiaUy  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  governments.  The  work  group  re- 
port specifies  ways  in  which  various  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  can  in- 
tegrate recreation  in  their  programs.  It 
■Ifio  proposes  a  much  needed  Joint  Cen- 
ter for   Recreation   Opportunity   to  be 
supported  and  staffed  by  HUD  and  In- 
terior. It  would  use  the  resources  of  all 
relevant  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  to  create  an  urban 
recreation   skills    bank   and   subsidized 
personnel  exchange  between  cities  and 
other  recreation  Jurisdictions. 


It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  HUD 
open  space  land  program— which  pro- 
vided financial  help  to  communities  to 
acquire  and  develop  needed  urban  rec- 
reation, conservation,  and  scenic  areas- 
has  been  terminated.  Since  1962  over 
1,000  local  units  of  Government  were  as- 
sisted in  acquiring  348,000  acres  of  urban 
open  space  with  grants  totaling  $442  mil- 
lion. 

TTie  program  is  intended  to  be  replaced 
by  the  proposed  Better  Communities 
Act,  which  may  or  msyr  not  pass  the 
Congress  and  which  may  or  may  not 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  open  space  pro- 
gram. By  holding  the  open  space  pro- 
gram hostage  to  passage  of  other  legisla- 
tion, the  administration  has  tied  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  cut  off  a  vital  source  of  funding  for 
their  recreation  programs. 

At  a  time  when  our  coimtry's  energy 
resources  are  being  severely  strained,  it 
is  even  more  important  than  ever  to  pro- 


vide recreational  opportunltleB  close  to 
our  cities  where  most  of  America's  peo- 
ple live.  And  wltti  increasing  demands  on 
precious  urban  open  space.  It  is  essential 
that  we  help  preserve  these  lands  before 
they  are  lost  forever  to  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obviously  Impossible 
to  reprint  the  entire  "Urban  Recreation" 
in  the  Record.  I  am  hopeful  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  obtain  a  copy  of 
their  own  and  read  It  In  Its  entire^.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  insert  the  portion 
of  the  report  dealing  with  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  The  BOR  plan  does 
not  have  any  clearly  defined  recom- 
mendations to  Congress:  these  are 
buried  in  the  text  of  the  plan  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  administration  will 
seek  enactment  of  legislation  to  meet 
certain  needs. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  woric  group's  recommenda- 
tions, to  change  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  allocation  and  match- 
ing grant  formulas,  will  require  an 
Increase  in  the  fund's  annual  authoriza- 
tion. I  recently  introduced  legislation,  co- 
sponsored  by  32  Members  of  the  House, 
to  increase  the  fund's  authorization  from 
$300  to  $900  million  a  year.  Certainly  this 
would  be  a  great  step  in  meeting  the  rec- 
reation needs — both  urban  and  rural — of 
the  people  of  our  country. 

The  following  are  the  interdepart- 
mental work  group's  recommendations 
requiring  legislation : 

ReCOMlCENDATlONS     REQUBING    LEGISLATION 

1.  Better  Communities  Act.  Proposed  HUD 
legislation  would  provide  100  percent  grants 
primarily  to  cities  over  60.000  population, 
urban  counties,  and  others  for  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes  Including  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  of  parka 
and  other  recreational  facilities.  Decisions  on 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  recreation  or  other 
purposes  would  be  entirely  In  the  hands  of 
local  governments.  Although  concern  has 
been  e^reseed  about  the  ability  of  recreation 
Interasts  to  compete  with  other  Interests  In 
some  cities,  the  Work  Group  endorses  the 
proposal  as  embracing  many  of  the  reforms 
recommended  In  this  Report. 

2.  Matching  Requirements.  Because  the 
present  60-50  matching  requirement  has  been 
the  principal  factor  In  denying  LWCF  and 
HXna  funds  to  the  central  clUes  and  for 
metropoUtanwlde  activities,  this  shotUd  be 
changed.  The  proposed  HUD  legislation,  if 
passed,  would  cope  with  the  problem  of  cen- 
tral city  priority  adequately  through  Its  en- 
tlUement  provisions  and  Its  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  LWCF  should  be  amended  to 
provide  at  least  90  percent  funding  so  as  to 
assiire  that  metropoUtanwlde  and  urban 
county  projects  receive  the  assistance  they 
require. 

3.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Organic 
Act.  The  Bureau  should  be  given  a  clearly 
defined  mandate  to  manage  recreational  re- 
sources and  to  provide  recreational  services. 

4.  Urban  Recreation  Areas.  The  Federal 
Government  should  expand  recreational  serv- 
ices to  metropolitan  complexes  through  the 
establishment  of  urban  recreation  areas  along 
the  model  of  Gateway  East  and  Gateway 
West.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing the  criteria  for  National  Recreation  Areas 
or  by  establishing  a  new  park  category— the 
Urban  Recreation  Area. 

5.  Recreation  Reservoirs.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
should  be  authorized  to  construct  single- 
purpose  recreation  reservoirs  in  metitwoUtan 
areas. 
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6.  Mass  Tniwlt.  Funds  lor  mum  truialt 
should  bo  noMto  avallAble  tioxa.  Ui«;  Highway 
Trust  Fund.*  Public  tranaportatloti  attaoks 
out  of  the  most  critical  problems  affecting 
the  availability  of  recreation  lA  urban 
areas — accesalbtllty.  For  the  30  p^vent  of 
our  population  who.  for  one  r«baon  or 
another  do  not  drive,  public  transportation 
to  recreation  areas  is  a  necessity.  Vlik>le  pub- 
lic metropoUtanwlde  transit  systems  are  es- 
sential to  the  provlsloa  of  recreatlooal  oppor- 
tunities to  city  residents. 

7.  lAnd  and  Water  Conservatlpn  Fund 
(State).  Several  legislative  optloi^  consid- 
ered by  the  Work  Group  have  alr«ady  been 
propoaed  by  the  Administration  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conserratlon  Fund  Act. 
The  Work  Oroup  endorses  these  prop>oeed 
changas.  If  enacted,  the  legislation  would 
lmpl«m«nt  several  Important  options  for 
meeting  urban  recreation  needs: 

Funding  certain  Indoor  facilities. 

Revising  the  apportionment  formula  so 
that  20  percent  (Instead  of  40  percent  will 
be  divided  equally  among  the  states;  76  per- 
cent according  to  need  Including  urban  pop- 
ulation density  and  concentration;  6  per- 
cent to  meet  emergency  situations. 

Changing  from  7  peroent  to  10  percent  the 
limitation  on  any  State's  share  of  the  Fund. 

Enforcing  requirements  to  meet  urban 
needs  through  an  annual  review  of  the 
States*  perfcxmance. 

8.  Increase  Allocations  to  States  Which  As- 
sist Localities  In  Matching  LWCF  Grants.  A 
number  of  States  currently  make  State  funds 
Available  to  help  their  local  governments 
participate  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  program,  thereby  reducing  the 
local  share  of  project  cost.  In  order  to  en- 
courage additional  State  Involvement  In 
meeting  recreational  needs  In  their  urban 
areas,  the  allocation  could  be  Increased  for 
those  States  which  do  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  their  neediest  localities. 

0.  Expand  State  Consultation.  Aa  a  LWCF 
State  pl&n  requirement:  (a)  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  State-level  planning  and 
policy  committees  comprising  local  govern- 
ment officials.  Individuals  with  expertise  In 
natural  resources,  human  resources,  and  ur- 
ban problems;  (b)  publicize  the  plans  as 
State  policy  documents:  (c)  improve  com- 
munication between  State  and  local  recrea- 
tion suppliers  and  consumers  and;  (d)  focus 
State  plan  process  on  most  needy  groups  and 
communities. 

10.  Federal  Assistance.  Although  Federal 
funds  assist  In  acquiring  land  and  develop- 
ing facilities,  localities  must  permanently 
commit  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  pro- 
grams and  maintain  these  areas.  Both  States 
and  localities  consistently  cite  this  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  problem  as  one  of 
their  primary  and  most  pressing  concerns. 
While  the  Work  Group  believes  that  localities 
should  retain  full  responsibility  for  main- 
taining their  recreation  lands  and  facilities, 
we  find  that  financial  assistance  for  open 
land  Is  not  only  Justified,  but  necessary. 
HTJD's  proposed  Better  Communities  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. Similar  changes  should  b«  made  In 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 


Mrs.  Hanscn  of  Washington,  for  today, 
on  account  of  lllneas. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmouB  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CNezll),  leave  of  absence  was 
greoited  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  from  5 
pjn.,  today,  through  Tuesday.  May  7,  on 
account  of  official  business.  ^ 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HoLiriEi.D,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hechlir  of  West  Virginia,  for  30 
minutes,  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1974. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  PoKT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
toid  their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schrokdkr)  suid  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Riegle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  En.BERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bkvux,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


*  This  report  was  complied  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Highway  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1S73  which  provides  for  the  use 
of  Highway  Trust  Funds  for  mass  transporta- 
tion systems. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roi,  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$574.75. 

Mr.  HoLiFizLD  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  It  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Conoressional 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $731.50. 

Mr.  CoMTE  to  foUow  remarks  of  Mr. 
Beoyhill  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  Broyhlll 
amendment  on  H.R.  12993. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  following  his  remarks  dur- 
ing the  5-mlnute  rule  on  HJl.  12993,  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  PoNT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  PRXLINaHUYSKH. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Regula  In  two  Instances. 
l&x.  Shustzr. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 


Mr.  Dbrwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  HuBXR. 

Mr.  Laoomarsino. 

Mr.  HosMXR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  QoNZALEz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Harrington- 

Mr.  Fisher  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  * 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  detail  persoimel  and  to 
loan  equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8101.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  detail  personnel  and  to 
loan  equipment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
FUherles  and  Wildlife.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  2,  1074,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


HKBCDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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2363.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretcuy 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  amounts  realized  from  surplus, 
salvage  and  scrap  sales  and  from  the  sale  of 
lumber  and  timber  products  during  the  first 
6  montJis  of  fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 713  of  Public  Law  93-288;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  supplementary  re- 
port on  the  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  ecological  and  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides 
in  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3384.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  various  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  S€r\-- 
ices. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  81-686; 
to  the  Conuxuttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transnUtting  a  draft  of  pix>posed 
leglsutlon  to  increiwe  the  limit  on  dues  for 
U.S.  membership  in  the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  Organization;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reckived  Fbom  the  Compteollxe  OKNzaAi, 


2267.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  actions  needed  to  cope  with 
commodity  shortages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7386.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rule  In  cases  of 
the  pocket  veto  for  the  Implementation  of 
section  7  of  arUcle  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  (Rept.  No.  93-1021).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  US..  14364.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  to  purchase  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  distribution  to  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1022).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  14504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $160  mllUon  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  in  urban  mass  transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cturency. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stekd, 
Mr.  Jaucan,  Mr.  McSpaddhc  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma) : 
HJl.  14605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  14606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
lAXal  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 


vide that  taxes  received  by  certain  special 
districts  which  are  not  units  of  local  govern- 
ment but  which  perform  municipal  services 
within  cities  and  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  Included  In  the  tax  effort  of 
such  cities  and  other  units;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  14507.  A  bin  to  establish  a  District 
of  Columbia  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  14508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  credit.  In  computing  length 
of  service  for  retention  purposes  In  Federal 
reductions  In  force,  former  service  performed 
for  agricultural  stabilization  county  com- 
mittees and  associations  of  producers  by 
Federal  employees  In  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.   14509.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    du    Pont,    Mr. 
Vandkr  Vein,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Wa&x,  Mr.  EiLBEBG,  Mr.  Vandee 
Jaot,    Mr.    RoBisoN    of    New    York, 
'     Mr.    Kkscp,    Mr.    Bthon,    and    Mr. 
Gatdos)  : 
HJl.  14610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  14611.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on 
the   basis  of  pay  scales  in   effect   prior   to 
January  1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
HJl.  14513.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Interest  forfeited  by  reason  of  prema- 
ture cancellation  of  certain  savings  deposits 
shall  not  be  Included  In  gross  Income  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself,    Ms 
Abzxtg,  Mr.  Batalis,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,      Mr.      Bttegeneb,      Mrs. 
BuKKE    of    California,    Mr.    Frases, 
Mr.   Hahrington,   Mrs.   Heckler   of 
Massachusetts,   Ms.   Holtescan,   Mr. 
Httber,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.   Lent,    Mr. 
Madden,      Mr.       Matstjnaca,       Mr. 
PoDBix,   Mr.   RoTBAL,   Mr.   St   Ger- 
main,  Mrs.   ScHROEDER,   Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.   Sttjdds,   Mr.   Tiernan,   Mr.   Ya- 
TRON,  Mr.  TouNo  of  Oaorgla,  and 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  14513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
Interest  forfeited   by  reason  of  premature 
cancellation    of    certain    savings    deposits 
shall  not  be  included  In  gross  income,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ur.  OBE7: 
HJl.  14614.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion   of    the    Xndicm    i>eople    by   Improving 
the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian 
health  programs  and  encouraging  muTimtiTt^ 
participation  of  Indians  In  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  IntBrtor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  14516.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  special 
payments  to  recipients  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits  to  reimburse  them  In 
part  for  their  telephone  costs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dxtn- 
CAN,   Mr.    Hastinos,    Mr.    Ketchum, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  14516.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Elections  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and 
to  recommend  further  reforms  with  respect 
to  regulation  of  campaign  activities;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Burke   of   CaUfomla,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.  En.BERG,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr.  CHara,  Mr. 
Seiberuno,    Mr.    Traxler,    and    Mr. 
Vanser  Veen)  : 
H.R.   14517.   A  bin   to  impose   temporary 
quotas  on  motor  vehicles  imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  which 
do  not  allow  substantially  equivalent  mar- 
ket access  to  motor  vehicles  manufacttired 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SCHERLE: 
HJl.  14518.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  to  provide 
for  a  maximum  national  speed  limit  of  60 
mUes  per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  SHUSTER: 
H.R.  14519.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  roads  In  Raystown  Dam  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  14520.  A   bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to  provide 
free  radio  and  television  time  to  candidates 
for  election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerca 
ByMr.  TEAQUE: 
H.R.  14521.  A  blU  to  provide  relief  for  re- 
tired mUitary  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  14622.  /.  bin  pertaining  to  the  inher- 
itance of  enroned  members  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14623.  A  blU  pertaining  to  land  con- 
solidation and  development  on  the  UmatlUa 
Indian   Reservation;    to   the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  14524.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  recording 
of  conversations  with  a  President  without 
the  prior  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  recording  by  aU  parties  thereto;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  14526.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  folkllfe  center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  House  Admm- 
Istratlon. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
HJl.  14526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    remove    certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  14527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio : 
H.R.  14528.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  Income  tax  refunds 
for  1970  based  on  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
under  section  105(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  In  the  case  of  certain 
taxpayers  who  have  not  reached  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  under  their  employer's 
retirement  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  KCKHABDT: 
HJl.  14628.  A  bUl  to  ftuthorlM  »  project 
for  flood  protection  In  and  In  the  ylclnlty  of 
Baytown,  Tex.,  to  tbe  Committee  OQ  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OmN: 
HJl.  14580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  reoomputatlon  of 
letlred  pay  at  certain  members  and  former 
membera  of  the  armed  forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Berylcea. 

By  Mr«.  BXCKUER  of  Maeaacbusetta : 
HH.  146S1.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  orderly 
txansltlon  from  mandatory  economic  oon- 
trolfl.  continued  monitoring  of  the  economy, 
and  for  other  puipoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HKLSTOeKI: 
HJt.  1463a.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standazda  Act  of  1938,  to  require  preij^ptlflca- 
tkm  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  buatneoB  concema,  to  pro- 
vide aasistanoe  ( Including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  ttirough 
tbe  dlalocatk>n  of  business  concM'ns,  to  busi- 
ness ooncMTia  threatened  with  dislocation, 
and  to  affected  cr  lomunltles:  to  prevent  Ped- 
er«l  support  fo^  unjustified  dislocations 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  i 

By  Mr.  HANDALL:  ! 

HJl.  146SS.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary embargo  on  the  export  of  terrouB 
scrap  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  BODINO : 
HJl.  14534.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2264. 
iltle  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Conmilt- 
t«e  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.    14635.    A    bUl    to    enlarge    the    trial 
.lurtsdlctlon   of   US.   magistrates  In   misde- 
meanor cases,  to  make  technical  and  admin- 
istrative amendments  In  tbe  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
HJl.  14538.  A  bill  to  amend  chapt«r  34  of 
tlUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
vetsraus    with    more    than    SB   days'   active 
duty  eligible  for  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits; to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8HOUP: 
HJl.   14537.   A   bill   to  amend  section  223 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
compensation  for  certain  employees  of  the 
Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  due  to  tbe  con- 
s'.ruction  of  the  Ubby   Dam,   Montana:    to 
the  Oommlttee  on   Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoBxar  W.  Dakiel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Dkxwimski.  Mr.  THoicsoif  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Kxatp.  Mr.  Mkixhxx.  Mr. 
RODiNO,  Bir.  WaiCHT,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
EsHLncAK,  Mr.  Rholx,  Mr.  HssaiNc- 
Toi*,  Mr.  BOTLKE.  and  Mr.  Steel- 
mam)  : 


HJl.  146M.  A  blU  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion at  Federal   reporting  services:    to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations.        i 
By    Mr.    TATRON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MncHXLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bkntt^ 
Mr.     Masbou,     Mr.     Badiixo,     Mr. 
MxLCHEE,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Oeexn 
of    Puinsylvanla.     Mr.    Dioos,     Ms. 
ScHaoEDsa,       Mr.       Comtebs,       Mr. 
SrtTcaczT.    Mr.   Rox,   Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
SnanLmo,  and  Mr.  O'BKmf ) : 
H.R.    14639.   A  bill  to  establish  an  office 
within  tbe  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number  to  be  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Legislative  Line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  aocees  to  information,  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis,  relating  to  tbe  status  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  pending  before  the  Congress; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    TATRON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Sebxuus,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daitixl,  Jr., 
Mr.   Stratton,   Mr.   Long   of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Derwinski,  BCr.  Thomson 
of      Wisconsin,      Mr.      Kemp,      Mr. 
Melchxr.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Wrmht. 
Mr.      Pike,     Mr.     Eshleman,     Mr. 
RnoLK,  Mr.  BxmJER,  Mr.  VAifoxa  Jaot 
and  Mr.  Stxelman)  : 
HJl.    14640.   A   bill   to   require    that    new 
forms  and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existing 
forms,    resulting    from    legislation    be    con- 
tained  in   reports  of   committees   reporting 
the  legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abditor,    Mr.    Bataljs,    Mr.    Baker, 
Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr. 
GuNTES.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hobmxr, 
Mr.   McKat,   Mr.   Rxcula,   Mr.   Rot, 
Mr.   St   Oermadt.   Mr.   Shriveb.   Mr. 
Sntder.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Mr.  ZioN)  : 
HJl.  14641.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  State  certification;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BELL; 
HJ.  Res.  996.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  day 
of  May  19  as  National  Women  in  Education 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Archer,  Mr.  BtmKX  of   Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Bttrleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Brothili.  of  Virginia.   Mr.  Coixiex. 
Mr.  CowABLE,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dun- 
CAK,  Mr.  FcTLTOisr,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mrs. 
ORUnTHS,    Mr.    Karth,    Mr.    Lantj- 
RT7M,    Mr.    Mills,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Mt.  Schkexbeli,  and 
Mr.  Waoconner)  : 
H.J.  Res.  996.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations   as   the   official   residence   of   the 
Vice  President,  efTectlve  upon  the  termina- 


tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD    (for   himself.   Mrs. 

BuxKE  of  California.  Mr.  Coam,  Mr. 

EscB,    Mr.    FoBD.    Mr.   Hanma.    Mr. 

Hansxn    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Bjebs.    Mr. 

Roskmthal,     Mr.    Staxk,     and    Mr. 

Whalxn  ) : 
H  J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  1974.  as  Nstlonal 
Arthritis  Month,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Georgia  (for  himself. 

Mr.    LtTKKN.    Mr.    OaovxR,    and    Mr. 

Smoxx  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.  Res.  1087.  Resolution  to  commend  and 
congratulate  Henry  Aaron;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  14642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Erwln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHOUP: 
HJl.  14643.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Red  Head;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX. 

447.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  tbe  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  requesting  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  forced  busing;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tbe  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

434.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Petition  of  Mar- 
guerite H.  McMahon,  Wichita,  Kan.,  relative 
to  Federal  financing  of  health  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  fnterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

435.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  Akron,  Ohio,  relative  to  Federal  sup- 
port of  community  action  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  May  1, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYIR 

The  Reverend  Robert  J.  Lignell,  Faith 
Lutheran  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  thank  You  for  life  and 
strength,  for  some  semblance  of  wisdom, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  prayer.  A  thou- 
sand things  press  us.  All  of  them  remind 
us  of  how  much  we  need  You.  We  open 
our  hearts  and  pray  earnestly  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  our  world.  You  know  the 


troubles  we  have  here  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Train  us  and  use  us  in  the  love 
of  peace  and  brotherhood.  Give  success  to 
all  sincere  efforts  to  end  war  abroad  and 
hatred  and  mistrust  at  home.  Grant 
peace  to  all  of  us  assembled  here  this  day, 
especially  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Frustrate  all  counsels  of  selfishness  and 
greed.  Teach  us  to  find  our  Joy  in  sharing 
and  forgiving.  Help  us  to  live  this  day  to 
Your  glory  and  to  the  pesice  and  unity 
of  our  Natlcm  and  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. April  30,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  auttaorLsed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

'Hiere  being  no  objecticti,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  deik  will 
state  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  State,  as  follows: 

John  P.  Constandy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance. 

Rodger  P.  Davles,  of  California,  s  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Sam  Y.  Cross,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimouB  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


MATERIAL  RKTiEASED  BY  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
the  largest  amount  of  revelatory  material 
to  be  released  by  any  President  Is  before 
the  public,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 


people  will  never  read  all  of  It.  Many 
people  win  never  read  some  of  It.  There- 
fore, they  will  be  dependent.  In  large 
measure,  upon  the  interpretations  given 
to  this  material  by  the  press  and  televi- 
sion and  radio.  This  raises  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  to  fairly  and  Justly  re- 
port and  analjrze  and  freely  comment, 
and  I  hope  that  that  Is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  material  will  be  received  and  read, 
and  that  Judgments  not  be  made  upon 
fragmentary  or  disassociated  aspects  of 
the  material,  but  upon  the  whole  record. 

I  think  that  would  be  wise  for  all  of 
us  here,  certainly,  and  certainly  it  would 
be  wise  for  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  attitude 
of  the  American  i>e(H>le,  who  are  notably 
fairminded,  who  make  their  own  judg- 
ments, whether  they  serve  In  petit  Juries 
or  grand  Juries,  whether  they  reply  to 
opinion  polls,  and  when  and  where  and 
under  what  conditions  they  express  their 
Judgments  through  the  franchise. 

I  think  we  need  more  than  ever  to  be 
fairminded  in  the  reportage  of  this  ma- 
terial, because  without  It  the  public  can 
be  misled  and  the  information  misrepre- 
sented, or  parts  of  it  quoted  out  of  con- 
text, or  sections  used  simply  to  bolster 
prior  prejudices  or  deeply  hdd  personal 
feelings. 

So  I  think  what  we  need  to  make  sure 
is  that  these  matters  are  as  fully  read 
as  they  possibly  can  be  by  as  many  peo- 
ple as  can  do  so,  and  that  they  then  be 
fairly  and  justly  and  honestly  inter- 
preted. When  that  is  done,  the  public  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  just 
judgment,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
will. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  associate  myself  with  what 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
said.  As  I  came  into  work  this  morning, 
I  listened  to  a  network  news  program 
which  focused  upon  and  quoted  from 
only  one  or  two  lines  out  of  the  whole 
1,300  pages  of  transcript  released  yester- 
day. In  my  humble  opinion,  the  news- 
caster's Introduction  to  that  quotation 
and  the  gratuitous  commentary  that 
followed  his  use  of  It  were  not  appro- 
priate, because  there  was  no  responsible 
effort  to  put  the  particular  quotation  in 
context. 

So.  I  believe  the  Republican  leader  is 
very  correct.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  mass  of  material  has  been  made  avail- 
able, a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
should  be  assumed  by  those  who  xmder- 
take  to  report  it.  Certainly,  to  print  it  in 
full  is  the  best  way  to  make  it  available. 
But  those  in  the  media  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  pick  out  and  report  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  materl£il  should 
be  fair  about  the  context  from  which 
that  portion  is  taken  and  they  should  be 
cautious  and  objective  In  drawing  can- 
elusions  from  it. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  the  leader's 
statement  is  justified,  is  needed,  and  that 
he  has  performed  a  valuable  service  by 
making  it. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan.  That 
is  precisely  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  I  can  illustrate  it  in  closing.  Last 
night  I  talked  to  a  very  distinguished 
and  very  honored  attorney,  who  said  he 
had  been  visiting  with  a  client  and  said 
to  the  client  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
versation : 

The  beck  with  the  antitrust  laws. 

He  said: 

If  people  saw  that  in  black  and  white,  peo- 
ple would  assume  I  was  advocating  noncom- 
pliance with  the  law  or  a  wlllingneas  to 
evade  It.  AU  I  meant  when  I  said  that  was 
that  the  antitrtist  laws  did  not  apply  under 
those  conditions,  and  If  I  cannot  say  that 
in  a  private  conversation  with  my  client, 
then  I  cannot  have  a  conversation  with  my 
client. 

So,  in  black  and  white,  one  meaning 
appeared ;  actually,  in  xontext,  another 
meaning  appeared.  That  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  exercise  our  judgment  of 
what  actually  is  involved  here. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McCleixan)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  10:45. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  year  in  hearings  before  both  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  now  most 
recently  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  many 
arguments  ha%'e  been  made  in  favor  of 
S.  354.  It  has  been  said  that  the  biU  will 
correct  problems  which  now  exist  In  our 
automobile  insurance  system  and  that 
it  will  result  in  reduced  premiums  and 
greater  benefits  for  the  vast  majority  of 
people. 

After  carefully  considering  sdl  of  the 
argimients  presented  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
I  have  concluded  that  whatever  benefits 
it  might  bring  about — and  whether  these 
benefits  will  actually  come  about — are 
highly  speculative.  Furthermore,  such 
benefits,  if  any,  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
harm  that  the  bill  would  cause— both  to 
our  constitutionally  established  system 
of  government  and  to  the  verj*  pec^le  it 
would  supposedly'  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  S.  354  is 
unconstitutional . 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Federal 
Government,  if  it  desired,  could,  through 
its  power  under  the  commerce  clause,  as- 
sume complete  jurisdiction  over  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  industrj',  preempt  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States,  and 
then  enact  and  administer  a  nationwide 
no-fault  Insurance  sjTstem.  Although 
such  action  would  be  imwise,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  constitutional. 

Or.  the  Federal  Government,  if  it  de- 
sired, could  establish  national  standards 
for  such  Insurance  and  encourage  the 
States  to  comply  with  those  standards 
through    a    program    of    grants-in-aid. 
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There  is  stmple  precedent  for  that  kind 
of  procedure. 

What  the  Federal  Govemment  cannot 
do,  however — but  what  this  bill  under- 
takes to  do — is  to  force  upon  the  several 
States  a  program  that  is  opposed  by 
many  States  and  then  compel  tbs  Statra 
to  administer  the  law — that  is,  to  con- 
form and  to  enforce,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  Federal  statute  that  is  imposed 
on  them. 

Fundamental  to  our  Federal  system  is 
the  concept  that  the  States  and  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  are  partners  in  Govern- 
ment. Each  lias  its  own  area  of  sover- 
eignty that  the  other  may  not  encroach 
upon.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
the  master,  and  the  States  are  not  its 
servants.  The  Federal  Government  is  one 
of  enumerated  powers  and  of  other  addi- 
tional powers  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  those  enumerated  powers.  But 
these  additional  powers  must  sdways  be 
limited  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  themselves  are  sovereign  govern- 
ments that  are  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people.  To  argue  otherwise 
would  be  to  reduce  the  States  to  the 
status  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment— to  a  status  of  servitude — which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  their  disintegra- 
tion and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  time  of  an 
ever-expanding  Federal  Government, 
whose  power  is  constantly  increasing  at 
the  expense  of  the  States.  To  pass  this 
biU  would  be  to  take  one  more  step  in 
that  direction — in  an  area  that  the  Con- 
gress itself,  in  the  McCarren-Ferguson 
Act  (59  Stat.  33),  has  already  rightly 
declared  should  be  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  governments,  because 
it  is  they  who  best  know  the  needs  of 
their  people.  It  would  be  to  open  up  a 
Pandora's  box  that  would  eventually  re- 
sult in  greatly  diminishing  or  in  elim- 
inating States'  sovereignty. 

This  bill  is  not  only  unconstitutional; 
it  also  borders  on  cruelty.  For  It  will  take 
away  from  the  citizens  of  this  country 
the  right  of  their  States  to  authorize 
damages  for  the  pain  and  suffering  that 
might  be  caused  by  injuries  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  carelessness  and  negligence 
of  another.  It  is  certainly  unjust,  if  not 
cruel,  to  deny  the  right  of  recovery  for 
pain  and  suffering  to  those  who  are  vic- 
tims of  the  careless  and  wrongful  acts  of 
another. 

Some  will  argue  that  a  State  plan  im- 
plemented tmder  title  II  of  the  bill  can 
authorize  a  suit  for  pain  and  suffering. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  the  standards 
required  to  be  met  before  such  a  suit 
may  be  authorized — death,  serious  and 
permanent  disfigurement  or  injury,  or  90 
continuous  days  of  total  disability — are 
so  limiting  and  restrictive  as  to  elimi- 
nate suits  for  pain  and  suffering  from  all 
but  the  most  severe  cases. 

Mr.  President,  pain  that  is  not  perma- 
nent, pain  that  might  result  in  only  89 
days  or  less  of  total  disability,  rather 
than  90  days,  may  be  Just  as  severe — 
even  more  severe — than  pain  that  is 
"permanent."  Does  excruciating  pain 
that  lasts  for  1  day  short  of  3  months  not 


deserve  compensation?  Is  it  any  less 
painfnl?  The  answer  is  no.  And  it  should 
be  conipensated. 

Or.  what  of  pain  that  might  be  "per- 
manent" and  lasting  for  the  rest  of  a 
person's  life — a  bad  back,  for  instance? 
But  pain  that,  under  this  bill,  does  not 
meet  the  definition  of  being  "serious." 
Should  that  character  of  pain  not  be 
compensated  when  it  is  caused  by  the 
ccu^elessoess  of  another?  This  bill  tells 
the  victim  tluit  he  will  have  to  just  ''grin 
and  bear  it."  This  is  not  justice.  It  is 
rank  and  indefensible  injustice. 

llie  sponsors  of  the  bill  say  that  a 
limitation  on  the  right  to  sue  in  tort  is 
essential  to  a  program  of  no-fault  in- 
surance if  the  benefits  of  such  a  program 
are  to  be  realized.  I  cannot  and  do  not 
accept  that.  Such  a  limitation  is  an  un- 
justified Incursion  into  and  a  denial  of 
the  human  right  to  be  compensated  for 
an  injury  caused  by  the  carelessness  or 
even  caUous  indifference  of  another. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  are  the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill?  Are  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  the  States  really  going  to 
profit  by  it — or  only  just  a  few?  Are  the 
urban  areas  of  the  coimtry  going  to 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  areas? 
A  great  many  hypotheticals  with  a 
great  many  figures  and  estimates  have 
been  tossed  around  recently.  But  even  as 
we  approach  a  vote  on  the  bill,  no  one 
can  yet  say  for  certain  just  what  pre- 
mium reductions  and  cost  savings  will 
result — and  to  whom  they  wUl  accrue. 
Serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
these  figures. 

Even  if  I  believed  this  bill  were  con- 
stitutional— and  I  do  not — I  still  could 
not  vote  for  it.  I  carmot  support  a  bill 
that  will  deprive  a  person  of  his  legal 
and  moral  right  to  recover  for  the  pain 
and  suffe  ring  that  he  has  sustained  and 
endured  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another. 
Mr.  President,  among  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  this  bill  will  be  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  automobile 
accidents,  those  who  cause  accidents  and 
injuries  to  occur — the  negligent,  the 
careless,  the  drunken,  and  irresponsible 
drivers  of  automobiles.  They  will  surely 
benefit.  They  are  the  ones  who  cause 
most  automobile  accidents — they  are  the 
ones  who  inflict  most  automobile-acci- 
dent injuries  on  others — and  they  are 
the  very  ones  who  would  benefit  most 
from  this  bill. 

This  bill  will  relieve  such  drivers,  in 
most  instances,  from  paying  damages  to 
the  injured  for  the  pain  and  suffering 
their  neglect,  carelessness,  and  reckless 
driving  may  have  caused. 

This  is  wrong — very  wrong.  Such  an 
injustice  should  not  be  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  iimocent  victims  of  automobile 
accidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  defeated. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  adequate 


and  uniform  xQotor  vehicle  accident  rep- 
aration acta  and  to  require  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  in  order  to  promote 
and  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  btU  (S.  364)  to  estAbUsh  a  naUonwlde 
system  of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require 
no -fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance  aa  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  In  order  to  promote  and 
regulate  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
business,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
Stevens  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  clerk  wUl  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  between  lines  1  and  2,  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "A  State  plan  for  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  accordance  with 
this  title  may  provide  ttiat". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  M  I  have  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
following  adjournment  yesterday  to 
study  the  record  of  the  provocative  and 
high-level  debate  between  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevkns). 
With  deference  to  the  views  of  both  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  I  concluded  that  the 
things  which  unite  them  are  far  more 
significant  them  the  things  which  divide 
them,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  a  middle 
ground  which  appears  to  me  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  concerns  of  both  of 
these  dedicated  champions  of  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

If  I  may  summarize  tlie  views  of  the 
two  Senators :  TTie  Senator  f rtxn  Minne- 
sota believes  that  the  consumer  should 
have  an  additional  option  under  S.  354, 
pursuant  to  which  a  group  health  insur- 
ance policy  may  be  substituted  for  the 
allowable  expense  portion  of  the  auto 
policy  if  it  provides  greater  eeonfHnlc 
benefit  than  Is  available  through  coordi- 
nation under  section  204(f)  of  this  bill 
and  If  it  provides  the  same  benefits, 
meets  the  same  obligations,  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner. The  Senator  from  Alaska  agrees 
that  this  option  should  be  available,  but 
only  if  the  individual  State  decides  to 
Include  it  as  part  of  its  plan.  He  argues 
that  this  option  may  be  prejudicial  to 
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the  Interests  of  consumers  in  some 
States,  e6p>ecially  in  States  that  have  few 
residents  who  are  covered  under  group 
health  contracts  of  this  type.. The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  responds  that  a 
legislature  may  fail  to  include  this  op- 
tion in  its  State  plan  because  of  prej- 
udice and  hostility  and  that  In  view  of 
its  impact  on  interstate  commerce  it 
should  be  established  as  a  national 
standard. 

I  have  submitted  an  unprlnted  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, responsive  to  both  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
amendment  be  called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  the  substitute  is  to  be  considered 
in  lieu  of  the  Stevens  amendment.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  1  and  2,  insert 
the  following: 

"A  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  established  in  accordance  with 
title  n  of  this  Act  shall  include  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  this  subaectlon.  unless 
such  State  finds  and  reasonably  determines, 
in  the  course  of  establishing  such  plan  un- 
der section  201(b)  of  this  title,  that  the 
inclusion  of  such  provislona  In  the  plan 
would  affect  adversely  or  discriminate  against 
the  interests  of  parsons  required  to  provide 
security  covering  motor  velilclee  in  such 
State:" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  so  to  as  adopt  the  language 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I,  then, 
describe  the  language,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  entire  language 
not  be  read  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  t>etween  lines  1  and  2,  inaert 
the  f oIlowtDg : 

"A  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
instirance  established  In  acccmlance  with 
title  n  of  this  Act  shall  Include  the  subetan- 
tlve  provlsloiu  of  this  subsection,  unless 
such  State  finds  and  reasonably  determlnae, 
in  the  course  of  establishing  such  plan  un- 
der section  201(b)  of  tlUs  title,  tliat  the 
inclusion  of  such  provisions  la  the  plan 
woTild  affect  adversely  or  discriminate  against 
the  interests  of  peraons  required  to  provide 
security  covering  motor  vehicles  In  such 
State :  '" 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  substitute  Is  very  sim- 
ple. It  provides  that  the  group  health 
provision  may  only  be  available  at  the 
optiqn  of  a  State,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  so  eloquently  urged.  But.  the 
State  may  reject  this  option  only  if  It — 
finds  and  reasonably  determines,  in  the 
course  of  estabUsblng  such  plan  under  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  tiUe,  that  the  inclusion 
of  such  provisions  in  the  plan  would  affect 
adversely  or  discriminate  against  the  Inter- 


ests of  persons  required  to  provide  security 
covering  motor  vehicles  in  such  State. 

Under  the  bill,  upon  establishment 
under  section  201  (b) ,  a  State  plan  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  certification  that  it  meets 
or  exceeds  the  national  standsuitls.  This 
means  that  the  Secretary  would  review 
to  make  sure  that  the  State's  exclusion 
of  this  provision  was  in  fact  "reasona- 
ble." That,  I  believe,  meets  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
legislatures  of  some  States  might  imrea- 
sonably  reject  this  option. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  ought  to 
be  sufiQcient  to  enable  the  Senate  to  move 
on  to  consider  the  more  basic  question 
which  is  the  wisdom  of  the  substsmtlve 
provisions  of  the  option  itself. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  a  couple  of  questions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  imder  the 
amendment  as  now  modified,  when  the 
Senator  is  speaking  of  the  State's  mak- 
ing such  findings,  he  is  talking  about  the 
State  legislatures  of  States  promulgating 
no-fault  plans? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And,  with  the  view  to 
determining  whether  such  a  plan  is  rea- 
sonable, to  enable  the  State,  in  effect,  to 
opt  out  of  a  health  insurance  primary, 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  as 
he  reviews  the  entire  State  plan? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  entire  State  plan,  to 
see  whether  it  meets  or  exceeds  Federal 
standards. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  just  on  this  item 
only,  but  on  total  review  of  the  whole 
plan,  to  see  whether  it  meets  the  State's 
needs? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  sun  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Thirteen  of  14  states 
which  have  enacted  no-fault  have  made 
auto  Insurance  primary.  Michigan  is  an 
exception — it  has  made  the  option  avail- 
able to  the  individual  to  choose  which 
is  primary. 

No  State  has  gone  as  far  as  the  Mon- 
dale amendment,  so  its  passage  would 
reverse  the  choice  made  by  the  States 
which  have  enacted  no-fault  already. 

The  passage  of  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment without  any  amendment  would 
cause  health  insurers  costs  to  rise  be- 
cause they  would  be  responsible  for  first 
party  benefits  and  they  would  have  to 
contribute  to  an  assigned  claims  plan  for 
automobile  insurance.  Therefore,  health 
insurance  costs  would  rise  for  the  con- 
sumer of  health  insurance  who  did  not 
have  an  automobile,  and  automobile  in- 
surance costs  would  rise  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  not  involved  in  group  health 
insurance. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  figures  taken  from  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  of  February  1974.  The 
figures  indicate  enrollments  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  which,  were  the  latest 
figures  available.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  figures,  indicating  the 
number  of  individuals  enrolled  in  group 
health  insurance  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual plans,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Group  Health  Instisance  as  Opposed  to 
iNDmurAL  Plaks 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin  of  February  1974.  The  fig- 
ures indicate  enrollments  as  of  December  31. 
1972,  which  are  the  latest  figures  available. 

PREPAID    GROUP    INSURANCE 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield:  756,000. 
Private  Insurance  companies :  64,000. 
Indeperident  plans 

1.  Community:  3,700,000. 

2.  Employer-employee-union:  2,025,000. 

3.  Private  group  clinic:  140.000. 
Total  independent  plans:  5,865.000. 
Total  group  enrollment :  6.685,000. 

INDIVIDUAL    PRTVATE    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Hospital  coverage:  49.909,000. 
Surgical  services:  32,489,000. 
(Supplied  by  Library  of  Congress.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  individual  private  health  insurance 
coverage  is  49,900,000.  and  that  cover- 
age imder  group  enrollment  plans 
is  6,685,000.  There  are  more  than  eight 
times  as  many  people  covered  by  indi- 
vidual health  insurance  plans  as  are 
covered  by  group  health  insurance  plans, 
and  the  net  result  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  do,  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  State  to  opt  out  where  there 
are  massive  coverages  under  individual 
plans,  would  be  to  destroy  the  no-fault 
system,  in  my  opinion. 

We  already  have  the  yetis  and  nays 
ordered,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  might  recognize  the 
work  of  our  distinguished  floor  leader. 
He  has  accomplished,  I  think,  a  synthesis 
of  our  views,  and  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  if  my  amendment, 
as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
is  adopted,  I  will  be  happy  to  suwx)rt  his 
amendment,  but  I  cannot  support  it 
without  it,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  view  of  our 
exchange  last  night,  will  recognize  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  done,  accept 
my  amendment  as  modified,  and  proceed 
to  the  vote  on  his  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  to  see 
whether  I  understand  it  correctly,  does 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  provide  that  this  third  al- 
ternative of  coordinating  against  auto 
Insurance  in  favor  of  group  health  cover- 
age can  be  done  unless  the  State  finds 
that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision 
would  £idversely  discriminate  against  the 
interests  of  persons  required  to  provide 
security? 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  the  finding 
they  must  make  in  order  to  deny  this 
option  is  reviewable  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, in  reviewing  the  whole  State 
plan,  might  find  that  that  was  imreason- 
able. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  would  have  the  op- 
tion to  reject  that  provision? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OPICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. The  Soiator  from  Alaska  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Did  I  miderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  say  that  with 
that  imderstandlng  he  would  accept  the 
substitute  language,  and  thus  accept  the 
Stevens  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  modify  our  amendment  to  In- 
corporate this  proposal. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  do  is  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  which  have  heretofore 
been  ordered  on  the  Stevens  amendment 
now  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxjiTO) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  leadership,  and  because 
there  was  notification  of  this  vote.  I  with- 
draw my  request.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  with  the  vote,  since  all  Senators 
have  been  alerted  to  it. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  go  ahead 
with  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NtrwN) .  All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  1227,  as  modified)  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevxns).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F'uLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOtnn:) .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoHG),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MzTzxNBAuic) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbattm)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
S^iator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beixmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


|No.   159  Leg.] 

TEAS — 88 

Abourej* 

BjTd,                   Eagleton 

Aiken 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     EaaUand 

Allen 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Ervln 

Baker 

Cannon                Pannln 

Bartlett 

Chiles                  Ooldwater 

Beall 

Church                Qravel 

Bennett 

Clark                     Orlffln 

Bentaen 

Cook                      Hansen 

Bible 

Cotton                 Hart 

Blden 

Cranston             Haskell 

Brock 

Curtis                    Hatfield 

Brooke 

Dole                    Hathaway 

Buckley 

Domenlcl             Helms 

Burdick 

Domlnlck            HoUlnga 

Hruska 

Metcslf 

Hcott.  Hugh 

HuddlertOB 

Mondala 

Hcott. 

HugbM 

Uontoya 

WUlUm  L. 

Hunipbr«7 

Mom 

Spvknuua 

Jadaon 

ICiiskte 

Stafford 

JATlta 

Nuno 

St«nnlB 

Johnaton 

Packwood 

Stevens 

KexmMly 

Pmatorc 

Stevenson 

Magnuaon 

Pearaon 

Symington 

ManaiUld 

PeU 

Talmadge 

BCatblM 

Percy 

Thurmond 

McaeUan 

Proxmlre 

Tower 

UcClure 

Randolph 

Tunney 

McOm 

Rlbiooff 

Welcker 

McOoTom 

Roth 

WUllams 

Mclntyi* 

SchweUter 

NATS— 1 
Taft 

Toung 

ANSWKRKn  ■PRESENT"— 1 

Fong 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bayh 

Qumey 

Metzenbaum 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Cas« 

Inouye 

Pul  bright 

Long 

So  Mr.  Stkvsns'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale),  as  amended  and  as  modified, 
on  which  there  Is  a  20-mlnute  limitation. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  Is  a  simple  one.  It 
simply  provides  this:  Where  the  con- 
sumer of  health  insurance  coverage  can 
get  the  auto  insurance  coverage  man- 
dated, under  this  bill  under  group  health 
insurance  he  should  be  permitted  to  get 
the  benefit  of  a  reduced  auto  insurance 
premium.  There  are  procedural  safe- 
guards in  the  amendment  which  requires 
that  that  determination  be  made,  after 
a  public  hearing,  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  Insurance. 

Under  the  Moss  amendment,  which  has 
just  been  adopted,  the  option  can  be 
denied  where  the  State  commissioner  of 
insurance  determines  that  such  an  option 
would  be  against  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  determination  by  the 
State  commissioner  is  reviewable  by  the 
appropriate  ofQcials  of  the  Department 
of  Traosportatkxi. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  in  ef- 
fect, would  be  to  Introduce  competition, 
which  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  between  the  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies and  the  group  health  Insurance 
companies,  to  see  which  could  provide 
the  coverage  mandated  under  this  bill 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  such  competition.  Even 
though  group  health  policies  could  pro- 
vide the  same  coverage  at  lower  cost,  im- 
der  the  present  terms  of  the  bill  that 
opticm  would  not  be  available  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  this  competitive- 
ness to  be  predicated  alone  upon  the  pre- 
mium, or  does  It  Include  the  benefits  as 
weU? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Tlie  benefits  are  dic- 
tated by  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  we  do  not  disturb 
that  at  all? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Each  has  to  comply 
with  the  complete  terms  of  the  measure. 


It  Is  Just  the  competition  over  the  pre- 
mium. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Qulncy 
Rogers,  a  member  of  my  staff,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Norman  Dix,  a 
member  of  Senator  MAcmTsoir's  staff,  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
particularly  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  does 
add  to  the  bill.  This  was  a  close  ques- 
tion, one  about  which  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  concern.  But  I  congratulate  the 
two  Senators  for  working  out  this  prob- 
lem and  coming  up  with  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  compromiise  on  the 
issue  raised. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  any  length.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  any  Senators  who  do  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  or  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  to  take  the  floor 
in  connection  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  desirable  attributes  of  no-fault  in- 
surance Is  that  it  creates  uniformity 
across  the  country  for  the  insurance- 
buying  public.  In  other  words,  it  creates 
an  atmosphere  In  which  a  customer  in 
one  State  knows  that  when  he  leaves 
that  State,  he  is  going  to  have  uniform 
coverage  as  he  travels  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Does  not  the  addition  of  the  Mondale 
amendment,  as  Eimended  by  the  Stevens 
amendment,  tend  to  detract  from  the 
uniformity,  and  are  we  not  likely  to  have 
52  different  plans  cropping  up  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
the  amendment  because  the  States  now 
have  the  ability  to  opt  In  or  out  of  the 
relationship,  sind  Is  it  not  likely  there 
will  be  wide  variations  in  the  rate  struc- 
tures because  of  this  change  in  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  manager  of  the  bUl  that  this 
bill  would  not  be  affected  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  suggested  It  might, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  State  must 
find  reasonable  grounds  for  doing  this, 
some  reason  for  doing  it;  second,  the 
State  has  to  submit  its  plan  to  review  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  who 
makes  the  Judgment  on  whether  it 
measures  up  to  the  miniTnuTn  standards 
set  out  by  this  bill  and,  therefore,  may 
be  accepted. 
If  there  is  variation,  and  If  It  should 
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fall  below  Federal  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transix>rtatlon  would  not  certify 
it. 

Mr.  RKATiTi  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion. As  I  imderstand  the  mechanics  of 
the  amendment,  the  State  would  make  a 
finding  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
cheaper  for  the  person  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  to  get  his  coverage  under 
his  group  health  policy,  or  under  the 
autcnnoblle  no-fault  plan  existing  in  the 
State  at  the  time.  What  about  the  per- 
son who  does  not  belong  to  a  group?  Is 
it  not  triie  that  the  costs  would  go  up? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  addressed  himself  to  that  and  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  raises  an 
Interesting  point.  As  I  understand  the 
approach  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
it  permits  the  State  to  aUow  health  in- 
surance to  be  primary  for  those  people 
covered  by  a  group.  Where  the  State 
legislature  decides  that  that  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  that  State,  it 
really  is  avoiding  duplicate  health  insur- 
ance for  those  people  where  there  is  a 
massive  group,  almost  as  large  as  the 
automobile  driving  public,  such  as  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  the  only 
State  that  has  used  this  approach  so  far 
and  they  decided  health  Insurance  would 
be  the  best  i^proach.  But  if  they  decide 
to  make  automobile  insurance  primary, 
as  13  of  the  14  States  have,  then  there  is 
no  difficulty,  and  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  applies  only  to  the 
members  of  the  group. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Actuarially  what  has  been 
the  result  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  or 
has  there  been  enough  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Actuarially  there 
would  not  be  the  same  result  because  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  they  decided 
health  insurance  was  primary  for  all 
people  If  they  had  health  insurance.  One 
State  decided  that  individuals  could 
make  the  determination. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Does  this  amendment  as 
presently  written  allow  the  States  to 
make  all  health  insurance  primary  or 
Just  private  groups? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  the 
Mondale  amendment,  as  now  amended, 
the  State  Legislature  can  make  the  de- 
termination and  make  automobile  insur- 
ance primary  If  it  flnds  that  to  do  other- 
wise would  discriminate  against  the 
people. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  did  not  an- 
swer my  question.  The  Senator  stated 
that  in  Michigan  not  only  did  they  make 
group  plans  primary,  but  they  made  all 
plans  primary.  My  question  is:  Does  the 
Mondale  amendment,  eis  amended,  give 
the  States  permission  to  make  all  health 
Insurance  primary  or  just  the  option  to 
make  group  health  plans  primary? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  it  gives  the 
option  to  make  groups  primary  and  de- 
fines what  is  a  group. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Then  it  Is  not  comparable 
to  the  Michigan  plan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  gives  the  option  to 
make  groups  primary.  It  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  Michigan  plan  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Mondale  amendment, 
as  amended 


Mr.  BEALL.  Is  there  not  a  distinction 
between  letting  anyone  with  health  in- 
surance make  the  option,  and  a  group? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Nothing  would  prevent 
a  State  from  sasring  it  is  primary  for 
those  who  have  health  Insurance.  I  hope 
that  I  will  be  corrected  If  I  am  wrong. 
What  it  does  permit,  as  I  understand  it, 
Is  for  a  group  to  approach  the  State 
commissioner  and  have  that  group  plan 
to  be  primary,  and  nothing  in  it  says 
that  the  State  no-fault  plan  caimot 
authorize  individual  health  insurance. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota If  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  provision  in  my 
amendment  applies  to  members  of  group 
health  policies.  We  had  to  do  that  purely 
for  administrative  purposes.  There  was 
no  other  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  Under 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  there  is  a 
mandate  that,  even  in  those  Instances 
where  the  consumer  could  get  a  better 
break  in  group  healUi  coverage,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  pay  the  higher  auto  insur- 
ance premium  and  buy  additional  auto 
Insurance. 

We  say:  Permit  the  consumer  to  get 
the  premium  break  where  group  health 
policies  will  provide  the  same  coverage 
and  provide  protection  against  unwise 
decisions  by  putting  certification  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  commissioner  of  in- 
surance. This  will  create  competition 
which  is  needed. 

Auto  insurance  companies  and  group 
health  companies  will  be  competing  to 
get  a  lower  premium  in  order  to  become 
the  primary  insurer.  So,  if  someone  is 
worried  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
premiums,  if  Senators  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  I  do,  premiums 
will  go  down  under  my  amendment. 

The  second  question  is:  If  the  group 
health  becomes  primary  coverage  will  the 
auto  Insurance  rates  will  go  up?  ThaA 
will  not  happen.  The  practice  that  we 
used  to  see  in  the  insurance  business  of 
eliminating  high  risks  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. Everybody  has  to  be  covered.  In 
order  for  a  group  health  plan  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  primary  coverage,  the  member- 
ship has  to  be  open  generally,  so  Uiere 
will  be  no  risk-selection  practice  Uke  we 
used  to  see.  In  fact,  the  whole  idea  be- 
hind this  amendment  Is  to  promote  com- 
petition to  get  premiums  down. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  3ield  for  a  question,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  exhortation  in  favor  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  but  I  wonder  if  we 
cannot  get  back  to  my  original  question. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor was  listening.  I  tried  to  answer  his 
question. 

What  I  said  was  this.  Under  the  pres- 
ent bill,  even  if  the  group  health  pre- 
mium for  allowable  expense  coverage  Li 
less  than  comparable  auto  Insurance  cov- 
erage, group  health  coverage  cannot  be 
primary. 

My  amendment  simply  permits  that 
option. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  I  may  pose  the  same 
question  again,  to  be  sure  we  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  amended  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment 80  States  have  the  ri^t  to  opt  In 


or  out  of  granting  the  privilege  of  allow- 
ing health  insurance  to  be  primary 
coverage. 

The  bill  as  originally  written  said  that 
automobile  insurance  shall  be  the  pri- 
mary coverage  in  every  instance.  The 
Senator's  smiendment  now  says,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  that  group  health  plans  can 
be  the  primary  coverage  If  a  person  Is 
lucky  enough  to  belong  to  a  group,  but 
where  an  individual  ha.s  an  individual 
health  plan,  his  health  insurance  can- 
not be  the  primary  coverage:  he  still  falls 
in  the  category  of  having  his  automobile 
insurance  the  primary  coverage.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  "Hiere  is  good 
reason  for  that.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  bring  about  reductions 
in  premiums.  There  Is  no  administrative 
way  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  pre- 
miums on  an  individual  health  insurance 
basis.  The  only  way  it  can  be  done  is 
through  group  plans.  The  other  route 
would  be  administratively  unworkable. 
We  seek  to  make  it  possible  for  consum- 
ers to  get  a  break  on  insurance  rates  for 
coverage  mandated  under  this  bill  under 
circumstances  where  it  is  possible.  That 
is  all  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  Let  me  ask  him  another  question. 
Suppose  in  a  particular  State  a  group  of 
people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
group  coverage  go  to  the  commissioner 
and  show  those  people  who  belong  to  the 
group  will  benefit  by  ha\-lng  their  health 
insurance  made  the  primary  coverage. 
What  happens  to  the  bulk  of  the  general 
public  that  do  not  have  group  insur- 
ance? What  happens  to  their  no-fault 
rate?  Is  it  not  going  to  go  up? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  it  wiU  go  down. 
The  Senator  Is  under  the  illusion  that 
there  are  preferential  selective  require- 
ments for  group  health  plans. 

Mr.  BELALL.  I  was  not  under  that  illu- 
sion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  "Hie  Senator's  question  as- 
sumes something  which  is  not  correct. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  order  to  be 
a  qualified  group  Insurance  plan,  the 
plan  must  be  available  to  everyone  in  the 
group.  It  is  a  cross-section;  it  is  not  pre- 
ferred-risk. When  people  leave  the  auto- 
mobile Insurance  coverage  risk  pool,  the 
automobile  Insurance  company  does  not 
pay  their  insurance.  There  will  not  be  an 
increase  in  premiums.  In  fact,  because 
we  are  Introducing  competition.  Because 
health  Insurers  will  be  competing  with 
auto  Insurers  to  get  the  lowest  premiums, 
we  will  have  competition.  I  think  that  is 
why  many  auto  insurers  are  against  the 
amendment,  because  under  the  present 
bill  they  will  keep  their  premiums  high. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  terminate  the  discussion.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  hi«)pen 
to  be  for  no- fault  insurance  because  we 
will  get  uniformity  into  Insurance,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  actuarial 
justification  made  for  the  statement  by 
the   Senator  from  Minnesota   because 
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there  is  no  proof  that  tbe  rates  will 
go  down  for  the  general  public  when 
members  of  a  group  will  opt  not  to  have 
their  auto  insurance  coverage  the  pri- 
mary coverage.  It  has  not  been  proved 
to  me  on  an  actuarial  basis  that  no- 
fault  is  going  to  cause  people's  premiums 
to  go  down.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  going  to  go  up  at  liie  rates 
they  have  been  going  up  In  the  past, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  make 
the  statement  on  an  actuarial  basis  that 
the  rates  are  going  to  go  down  for  those 
who  have  no-fault  insurance  when  others 
in  groups  can  opt  out  and  have  primary 
coverage  in  health  insurance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  for  no-fault  Insurance  tuad 
against  my  amendment,  then  he  is  for 
the  highest  cost  no- fault  insurance.  My 
amendment  introduces  an  option  imder 
which  consumers  can  get  mandate  cov- 
erage at  the  lowest  rates  possible.  The 
Senator  argues  that  removing  members 
of  group  Insurance  plans  from  the  auto 
insurance  risk  pool  will  Increase  auto 
Insurance  premiums.  That  is  not  the 
case.  Because  a  qualified  group  health 
policy  is  defined  by  my  amendment  to 
exclude  underwriting,  and  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Individuals  will  be  removed  from 
the  auto  insurance  pool,  premlimis  wlU 
not  rise.  Because  a  representative  sample 
of  risks  will  be  removed,  any  cost  effect 
on  insurance  will  be  negligible.  The  group 
of  auto  insurance  risks  will  remain  as 
representative  after  my  amendment  as  it 
would  have  without  my  amendment.  Plus 
we  are  Introducing  competition,  which 
will  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment,  which  spells 
this  out,  be  Included  In  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Amxndmznt  No.  11S7 

On  Page  100.  between  lines  17  and  18, 
Insert  tbe  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alxowablx  Expxnse  Deduction  Op- 
tion— 

"Benefits  or  advantages  that  an  Individual 
receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive  for  allowable 
expense  from  a  source  other  than  no-fault 
Instirance  shall  be  subtracted  from  loM  In 
calculating  net  loss  for  allowable  expense 
where — 

"(1)  such  source  other  than  no-fault  In- 
surance provides  or  Is  obligated  to  provide 
such  benefits  or  advantages  for  aUowable 
expense,  as  defined  In  section  103(2)  of  this 
Act.  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  or  advantages  obli- 
gated to  be  provided. 

"(3)  such  benefits  or  advantages  are  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  than  no-fault  in- 
surance on  terms  and  conditions  which  com- 
ply wholly  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
103  (6).  <7),  and  (16).  109  (c)  and  (d).  and 
111(d)  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  all  author- 
ity set  forth  therein; 

"(3)  such  source  other  than  no-fault  In- 
surance is  required  by  the  applicable  State 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  to  share,  •u  an 
equitable  basis.  In  the  financial  burdens  and 
coats  of  operation  of  plans  established  pur- 
Buamt  to  sections  106  and  108  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  such  benefits  or  advantages  are  pro- 
Tided  by  sucb  source  other  than  no-fault 


insurance  through  group  insfurance  where 
the  Individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
benaflclarlea  under  such  group  Insurance 
have  received  notice  that  there  will  be  such 
subtraction;  and 

"(6)  tbe  commissioner  finds  that  such 
subtraction  will  result  In  economic  benefits 
greater  than  thoee  which  would  result  from 
coordination  pursuant  to  section  304(f)  of 
this  Act,  on  the  basis  of  a  bearing  in  which 
interested  parties  present  competent  evi- 
dence. 

The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  rules  to 
assure  that  the  economic  benefits  found  un- 
der paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  are 
realized.  As  used  in  this  subsection  (A), 
'group  insurance"  means  any  plan  of  insur- 
ance offered  or  provided  to  members  of  a 
group  not  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  insurance,  under  the  terms  of  a 
master  policy  or  operating  agreement  be- 
tween an  Insurer  and  the  group  sponsor,  and 
incorporating  group  average  rating,  guaran- 
teed Issue  with  or  without  minimum  eligibil- 
ity requirements,  group  experience  rating, 
employer  contributions,  and  any  other  bene- 
fit to  the  members  as  insureds  that  they 
may  be  unable  to  obtain  In  the  ordinary 
channels  of  insurance  marketing  on  an  In- 
dividual basis;  and  (B)  'group  sponsor' 
meana  the  employer  or  other  representative 
entity  of  an  employment-based  group.  Sec- 
tions 103(10),  (11).  and  (12)  of  this  Act  are 
Inapplicable  with  respect  to  such  definitions. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Mondale 
amendment  stripped  to  its  core  is  in  fact 
the  antithesis  of  a  meaningful  and  con- 
sumer oriented  no-fault  bill.  This 
amendment  rejects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  3 -year  Department  of  Trans- 
portation study;  it  rejects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  prestigious  New  York 
Insurance  Department:  and  it  rejects  the 
considered  Judgment  and  thought  of  vir- 
tually every  State  which  has  considered 
no-fault  Insurance  and  concluded  that 
the  cost  of  automobile  injuries  should  be 
borne  not  by  the  public  at  large  but  by 
those  who  make  up  the  motoring  public. 

The  arfiruments  against  having  health 
Insurers  provide  the  first-party  medical 
coverages  that  are  provided  in  8.  354  go 
beyond  the  loss  of  revenues  that  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  will  suf- 
fer because  organizations  like  Blue  Cross 
do  not  pay  premiums  taxes  and/or  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

1)16  arguments  against  the  Mondale 
amendment  go  beyond  the  fact  that  in 
permitting  health  carriers  to  pay  the 
first-party  benefits  a  duplication  of 
claims  handling  and  a  corresponding 
duplication  in  the  moneys  expended  for 
the  administration  of  cladms  will  occur. 

The  arguments  against  the  Mondale 
amendment  go  beyond  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  motoring  public  have  no 
option  or  choice  in  deciding  whether  to 
have  their  automobile  Insurance  com- 
pany cover  them  for  all  their  losses. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  the  ar- 
gument that  coverages  under  health  In- 
surance may  lapse  or  terminate  or  be 
insufficient  and  that  as  a  result  the  tn- 
Jiired  victim  In  an  automobUe  accident 
may  find  himself  without  compensation. 

The  argument  against  the  Mondale 
amendment  goes  beyond  the  inability  of 
the  health  carrier  to  swiftly  and  expedi- 
tiously provide  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions and  controls  that  are  necessary  In 


the  efficient  administration  of  Insurance 
benefits  that  are  related  to  automobile 
accidents. 

The  Mondale  amendment  goes  beyond 
the  argrument  that  one  carrier,  the  cas- 
ualty insurance  carrier.  Is  better  prepared 
to  handle  the  entire  spectrum  of  auto  in- 
surance coverages  Uian  to  split  this 
mechanism  Into  two  parts. 

And,  yes,  the  arguments  go  beyond  the 
fact  that  many  Individuals,  those  on  fixed 
incomes,  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  motoring  public  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  participants  in  group  health 
plans,  are  forced  to  subsidize,  by  their 
premium,  those  Individuals  within  the 
group  who  are  motorists. 

Although  any  one  of  these  arguments 
against  the  Mondale  amendment  looked 
at  Individually  would  be  grounds  for  re- 
jecting this  amendment,  the  ciunula- 
tive  effect  of  the  Mondale  amendment, 
when  read  in  light  of  the  stated  purpose 
and  reasons  for  no  fault,  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  Mondale  amendment  is 
totally  Inconsistent  with  the  very  con- 
cept of  no  fault  and  In  fact  reduces  the 
wealth  of  experience,  recommendations, 
and  expertise  that  have  been  generated 
over  this  issue  into  a  heap  of  legislative 
rubble. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Senate  bill  354.  which  states  that 
this  biU  is  to— 

Establish  a  nationwide  system  of  adequate 
and  uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tions Act  and  to  require  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
u£lng  a  motor  vehicle  on  public  highways  in 
order  to  promote  and  regulate  Interstate 
conunerce. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
purpose  is  to  provide  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance,  not  a  combination  of  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  and  health 
insurance,  and  to  tie  this  Insurance  cov- 
erage Into  the  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
thereby  clearly  stating  that  this  type  of 
coverage  is  one  that  should  be  internal- 
ized; that  Is,  to  be  borne  by  the  motoring 
public  for  the  benefit  of  the  motoring 
public  and  those  who  are  injured  as  a 
result  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  amoid- 
ment  and  to  recognize  in  that  rejection 
the  complete  inconsistency  between  the 
Mondale  amendment  and  the  real  pur- 
pose and  reason  for  no-fault  insurance. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back?  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  amended  and  as  modified 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Were  not  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
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and  nays  were  not  ordered,  and  the  re- 
sult has  beeti  announced. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Chair  announced  the 
result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
had  been  announced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment,  as 
amended  and  modified,  was  agreed  to. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiaHT)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoute)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (\Ir.  Biwnitt) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Cask)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrmet)  Is  absent  due 
to  Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fo»o) 
voted  "preaent". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 6 

Bellmen 

Case                    Oumey 

Bennett 

Pulbright          Inouye 

[No.  160  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bible 

Javtts 

Pearson 

BRMke 

Kennedy 

Rlbiooff 

Cbllee 

Long 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Bkgleton 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Meteenbaum 

Symington 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

WUliams 

Boilings 

Muflkle 

Young 

Huddl  eaten 

Nelson 

NATS— 61 

Abouresk 

Domenici 

McOee 

Aiken 

Dmnlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Eastland 

Mces 

Baker 

Krvln 

Nunn 

BarUett 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

BaaU 

Orlffln 

Blden 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hart 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Scott, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

WUUamL 

Byrd.  Roberto 

.  Humphrey 

Spar  km  an 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mcdellan 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClure 

Weicker 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Fong 


So  Mr.  MoNDALE's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC?ER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  voice  vote  the  Senate,  just  a  little 
while  ago,  adopted  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. It  was  my  impression  and  under- 
standing on  yesterday  that  there  would 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. I  so  stated  very  clearly  In  the  whip 
notice,  and  I  also  said  In  my  statement 
of  the  program  in  the  Record  on  yester- 
day that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  "will  occur 
on  the  Mondale  amendment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  may  be 
waived,  and  that  a  vote  occur  ab  initio 
on  the  Mondale  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  this  action  on 
his  part,  and  to  indicate  that  It  was  the 
understanding  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  think,  that  there  would  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  and  also  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  leadership,  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
recognized  that  in  their  votes  on  the  roll- 
call  that  Just  took  place. 

I  shall  support  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment on  its  merits,  but  I  voted  against 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  because 
there  was  an  expectation  among  the 
Members  that  there  would  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  fairness  to 
those  who  voted  to  lay  on  the  table,  no 
request  was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  •I  do  not  think  those  who  voted 
ought  to  be  castigated  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  understand  we  have  arrived  at 
this  to  assist  the  leadership  to  carry  out 
a  promise  that  was  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  was  a  misunder- 
standing, I  think,  on  both  sides.  Those 
who  did  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
thought  they  hswl  already  been  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  and. 
without  criticism  of  the  Chair,  the  Chair 
had  already  announced  the  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  conctu*  in 
the  request  of  the  majority  whip.  I  thinir 
we  ought  to  do  this  just  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  what  the  Record  says.  Our 
offices,  on  the  basis  of  the  Record,  said 
there  was  going  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
at  11:30  on  the  Mondale  amendment;  if 
we  get  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  trust 
what  the  Record  says,  tdiere  will  be 
chaos  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  think  we 
ought  to  back  up  what  we  emnounced  we 
would  do,  even  though  there  was  some 
technical  gap  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  the 


vote  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bell  sounded  at  2^2  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  unanimous  consent  request.  I  ob- 
ject to  this  rather  unusual  procedure. 
The  problem  can  easily  be  solved  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  propounding  the  ques- 
tion to  reconsider,  the  reconsideration 
could  be  on  the  voice  vote,  and  then  we 
proceed  without  this  business  of  ab  initio 
setting  aside  by  unanimous  consent  the 
question  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Ishettrd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  reconsideration  occur  now,  without 
further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without  objection,   it  is  so 
ordered.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limit  of  10  minutes  on  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1197,  as  amended)  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Moir- 
DALE).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  F*ui.bbight)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  lNOTnnE)are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gihutey)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


[No.   161  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

MuRkie 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rand(dph 

Burdick 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

ChUes 

Long 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Cook 

Matbias 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Domenici 

McOovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Metzenbaiim 

Tunney 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hart 

Montoya 

Williams 

Hartke 

Moss 

Young 
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NAYS — 27 


Allen 

Domlnlck 

Bfcmtyre 

BwtlaU 

BMUknd 

Packwood 

Bfl«U 

ETTln 

Percy 

Brock 

nknnln 

Scott. 

Bucklay 

Ooldw»t«r 

WlUlKmlt 

Byrd. 

HACaen 

SpArlunan 

Helms 

Taft 

Cotton 

Hruak* 

Tburmond 

Curtk 

McClellan 

Toirer 

Dole 

llcdure 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


Pong 
NOT  VOTTNCJ — « 


Bellmen 
Bennett 


Cue 

Pul  bright 


Oumey 
Inouye 


So  Mr.  MoHDAi.E's  amendment,  aa  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourizk)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  amendment  No.  1228  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Hklms)  on  which  there  will  be  20  min- 
utes of  debate  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  yield.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  agreeable  that 
a  fxirther  limitation  of  time  be  made 
and.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form.  

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B4ETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Oerald  R. 
Oereau  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oredred. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
correct  the  Chair  to  state  that  the 
amendment  now  pending  is  amendment 
No.  1207  and  not  1228.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  amendment  No.  1207. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  59.  line  10.  strike  out  "oc  section 
3(H". 

On  page  88.  line  12,  strike  oufof  title  ni". 

On  page  83,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "or 
title  in". 

On  page  00.  Une  14.  strike  out  "or  title  m". 

On  page  95.  line  7,  strike  out  "or  title  lU". 

Beginning  on  page  96.  line  18.  strike  out  all 
through  page  97.  line  30. 

On  page  97.  line  21.  strike  out  "(f) "  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  99.  line  20.  strike  out  "or  title  in". 

On  page  1 13,  line  8.  strike  out  "or  title  ni". 

On  page  113.  beginning  on  line  18.  strike 
out  all  through  page  117,  line  10. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amencbnent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  time.  I  shall  t>e  brief. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  submitted  would  help  allevteite  this 
unwise  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of 


the  States.  It  would  deleate  the  alterna- 
tive Federal  plan  for  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  which  becomes  effective 
if  a  State  legislature  fails  to  adopt  a  no- 
fault  plan  consistent  with  the  so-called 
Federal  standards.  In  other  words,  it 
would  remove  the  element  of  compul- 
sion. It  reserves  the  right  of  the  States 
to  experiment  with  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance plans.  If  a  State  chooses  a  no- 
fault  plan,  It  would  have  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  the  bill.  But,  the  States 
would  not  be  required  to  establish  a  no- 
fault  plan  if  such  a  plan  is  considered  to 
be  unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 
Where  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 
is  established,  it  would  be  substantially 
uniform  on  a  national  basis.  This 
amendment  Is  compatible  with  the  basic 
spirit  of  the  legislation,  but  it  removes 
the  element  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  approval  of  my 
amendment. 

Unless  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  it,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate  on  the  pending 
measure,  this  Senator  took  the  position, 
which  I  think  is  probably  widely  held 
here-— and  the  upcoming  vote  probably 
will  indicate  that — that  the  real  Issue, 
the  biggest  objection  to  the  bill,  is  not 
the  no-fault  part  of  it.  No-fault  as  a  con- 
c^t  has  many  merits;  and.  properly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
States,  it  would  be  a  very  fine  system,  ac- 
cording to  early  indications  in  those 
States  that  have  had  it. 

Itie  big  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it 
seeks  to  thrust  the  field  of  automobile 
insurance  into  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  for  the  first  time  put  the  insurance 
business  world  into  the  hands  of  the  f^- 
eral  legislative  field.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  it  would  be  imwise  to  do 
that,  and  those  two  reasons  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a 
good  one. 

One  reason  is  that  it  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  that  we,  as  a  Federal 
Qovemment.  can  order  the  States  to  en- 
force and  administer  Federal  law.  There 
is  respectable  constitutional  authority 
each  way.  Erwln  Oriswold  testified  one 
way.  However,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
constitutionality  issue  were  Norman 
Dawson,  profenor  of  law  at  New  York 
University;  Dr.  Mitchell  Wendell,  former 
counsel  to  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Matthews, 
of  the  Washington  firm  that  Is  noted  for 
its  expertise  in  this  field. 

It  would  take  millions  of  dollars  to 
shift  from  this  new  plan  on  a  natlOTiwide 
basis.  The  estimates  vary.  I  will  not  even 
get  into  numbers  on  it.  but  it  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality undoubtedly  would  be  litigated 
in  the  courts.  Because  of  the  doubtful 


constitutionality,  we  should  not  go  for- 
ward with  title  ni  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICKR.  The 
time  of  the  SenatOT  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  5  minutes. 

Byfr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  lor  1  or 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dlstln- 
giUshed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hsucs)  has  introduced  an  amoid- 
ment  to  S.  354,  No.  1207.  which  would  de- 
lete title  in  of  the  bill.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  States  to  enact  a  no-fault 
plan  meeting  the  standards  prescrll)ed 
under  title  II  of  the  bill,  since  under  the 
terms  of  the  bUl.  a  State  adopting  a  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
title  n  will  not  come  tmder  the  more 
stringent  requirements  and  higher  bene- 
fits provided  imder  title  m. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  that  every  State 
will  seek  to  establish  a  plan  meeting  the 
standards  of  title  II  and,  thus  the  em- 
phasis in  the  discussions  of  the  op- 
ponents to  this  legislation  concerning 
title  m  vastly  overemphasize  the  degree 
to  which  it  will  be  utilized,  if  it  is  ever 
utUized  at  all. 

The  effect  of  deleting  title  m  would 
be  that  States  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
act a  no-fault  plan,  but  nothing  would 
occur  if  they  chose  not  to  do  so.  Their  ac- 
tion would  be  purely  volimtary.  There 
would  be  no  penalty  and  no  sanction  if 
they  did  hot  act.  And.  on  its  part.  Con- 
gress would  be  enacting  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  nothing  and  would  re- 
quire no  one  to  do  anything.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  Members  of  this  body,  sif- 
ter undertaking  such  a  great  effort  on 
this  bill,  would  consider  taking  such  a 
futile  approach. 

Tills  Is  an  amendment  which  would 
completely  and  effectively  destroy  the 
bill. 

Some  opponents  of  this  legislation  who 
would  favor  deleting  this  Incentive  base 
their  reastHis  on  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  questionable  constitutionality  of  title 

m. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee considered  the  scheme  of  the  bill— 
reljring  on  State  ofBcials  and  State  in- 
stitutions to  enforce  and  operate  no-fault 
systems — to  be  a  proper  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibilities within  our  Federal  system. 
Subsequently,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  this  entire 
matter  was  given  extensive  scrutiny  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings.  Following 
those  hesuings.  a  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  determined  that  S.  354 
was  constitutional  "both  overall  and  with 
respect  to  each  of  its  provisions." 

Most  persuasive  is  the  testimony  of  the 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  Erwln  N.  Grlswold.  Mr.  Griswold, 
the  former  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
submitted  an  exhaustive  opinion,  154 
pages,  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  S.  354.  An  extensive  portion  of  that 
opinion — pages  92-138,  reprinted  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  S.  354 
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at  pages  835-680 — was  devoted  to  the 
constitutionality  of  title  ni  of  the  bUl. 
Citing  elaborate  case  precedent,  Dean 
Griswold  demonstrated  that  Congress 
may  impose  mandatory  responsibilities 
upon  State  officials  to  enforce  Federal 
law.  In  particular,  he  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple the  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which,  although  It  assigns  certain  super- 
visory authority  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  relies  extensively  for 
enforcement  upon  State  officials. 

Subsequent  to  Dean  Griswold's  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
one  witness  suggested  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  did  not  go  as  far  as  S.  354  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  mandatory  re- 
sponsibilities on  State  instrumentalities. 
The  former  Solicitor  General  responded 
to  that  later  testimony  in  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraslca 
(Mr.  HRUSKA).  In  part,  he  stated  in  his 
letter: 

As  noted  in  my  opinion  on  the  c»nstltu- 
tionallty  of  8.  364.  pages  123-125,  this  aspect 
of  the  Clesm  Air  Act  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  far  more  thoroughgoing  imposi- 
tion of  mandatory  requirements  on  the  states 
than  is  S.  354. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  remedial  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (principally  Sec- 
tion 113.  43  UJB.C.  {  1867C-8)  do  not  qualify 
the  absolute  character  of  the  state's  affirma- 
tive obligations  under  that  statute.  They  are 
Intended  to  supplement  state  administration 
of  Inipletnentatlon  plans  or  to  compel  states 
to  act,  but,  quite  clearly,  they  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  state  administration. 

Dean  Griswold  went  on  to  say  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  specific 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  States 
imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  so  extensive 
that  they  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
ttiat  the  Congress  itself  in  enacting  this 
legislation  assumed  the  States  would  play 
a  predominant  role  in  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
enforcement 

The  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee that  rejjorted  out  the  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  described  their  pur- 
pose as  follows: 

If  we  left  it  aU  to  the  Federal  Government, 
we  would  have  about  everybody  on  the  pay- 
toll  of  the  United  States.  We  know  this  is  not 
practical.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Government 
sets  the  standards,  we  tell  the  States  what 
they  must  do  and  what  standards  they  must 
meet.  These  standards  must  be  put  into  ef- 
^ct  by  the  communities  and  the  States,  and 
we  expect  them  to  have  the  means  to  do  the 
actual  enforcing. 

Mr.  President,  S.  354  contains  far  less 
detailed  requirements  for  State  officials 
than  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  provides  a 
mechanism  under  which  Federal  stand- 
ards can  be  set  while  relying  on  a  mod- 
erate approach  to  meshing  a  vital  na- 
tional objective  with  a  tradition  of  pre- 
dominant State  administrative  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  found  this  approach  to 
be  an  eminently  sound  technique  for  as- 
suring the  benefits  of  no-fault  repara- 
tions to  all  American  citizens. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  Dean 
Oriswold,  and  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Febbuakt  15.  1974. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hbiska. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deuu  Senator  Hruska  :  During  my  January 
30,  1974  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, you  asked  me  whether  the  Clean  Air 
Act  gives  states  an  option,  such  as  the  op- 
tion of  foregoing  federal  funding  for  some 
purpose  related  to  the  statute,  as  a  basis  for 
declining  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  Im- 
posed by  1 110  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1 1857c- 
5) .  At  the  time  I  stated  that  I  was  certain  as 
to  the  answer  to  your  question.  I  have  now 
examined  the  Act  and  have  confirmed  that 
there  are  in  fact  no  provisions  for  a  cut-off 
of  federal  funds,  nor  any  other  similar  sanc- 
tion that  would  permit  a  state  legally  to  re- 
fuse to  administer  a  I  110  Implementation 
plan  for  air  quality  standards  pursuant  to  the 
Act. 

Since  my  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conamlttee  on  this  m&ttMr,  other 
witnesses  have  appeared  liefore  the  Commit- 
tee, and  have  made  references  to  the  Opin- 
ion which  I  filed  on  January  30th.  There 
seems  to  be  widespread  agreement  that  Con- 
gress has  the  basic  power  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  no-fault  liability  or.  a  national 
basis,  and  with  the  scope  of  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  automobile  accidents,  lliese  are 
the  matters  covered  in  the  first  four  points 
of  the  Opinion  which  I  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  one  other  point 
concerning  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Subsequent  to 
my  aptjearance  before  the  Committee,  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  not 
analogous  to  S.  354.  or  at  least  that  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  S.  354,  In  respect  to  the  im- 
position of  mandatory  responsibilities  on 
state  instrumentalities.  In  this  regard.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  pro- 
vides for  federal  enforcement  of  air  quality 
standards  in  the  event  of  state  default, 
whereas  no  similar  backup  federal  remedies 
are  set  forth  In  S.  354.  As  noted  In  my  opin- 
ion on  the  constitutionality  of  8.  354,  pages 
123-126,  this  aspect  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  far  more 
thoroughgoing  imposition  of  mandatory  re- 
quirements on  the  states  that  Is  S.  854. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  remedial  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (principally  Sec- 
tion 113.  42  T7.S.C.  S  18570-8)  do  not  qualify 
the  absolute  character  of  the  state's  affirma- 
tive obligations  under  that  statute.  They  are 
Intended  to  supplement  state  administration 
of  Implementation  plans  or  to  compel  states 
to  act,  but,  quite  clearly,  they  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  state  administration. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  specific 
responsibilities  Imposed  on  states  under  the 
(^ean  Air  Act  are  so  extensive  that  they  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  through  either  of 
the  two  enforcement  mechanisms  provided 
by  the  Act — court  actions  for  injunctions  or 
administrative  orders  issued  by  EPA.  As 
noted  in  my  opinion,  page  124,  the  Act  re- 
quires states  to  undertake  such  programs  as 
the  establishment  of  vehicle  Inspection  and 
maintenance  programs,  the  retrofitting  of 
certain  pre-1988  vehicles  with  emission  con- 
trol equipment,  and  similar  measures  that 
only  state  government  af^ncles  could,  as  a 
practical  matter,  accomplish.  The  only  man- 
ner In  which  such  large-scale  nrograms  oould 
be  established  through  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
enforcement  mechanisms  would  be  for  EPA 
to  ae^  federal  court  or  administrative  or- 
ders against  the  delinquent  state  agendas 
thenuelves.  specifically  mandating  them  to 
act. 

This  construction  of  the  statute  Is  con- 


firmed by  EP.^'s  own  practice.  See,  e.g.,  its 
analysis  Incident  to  the  promulgation  of  cer- 
tain  state  Implementation  plans  at  38  Fed. 
Reg.  30632-33: 

"Direct  Federal  enforcement  and  massive, 
duplicative  Federal  programs  .  . .  were  not  the 
mA^"^'  contemplated  by  the  Act  to  solve  thes* 
problems.  It  Is  clearly  necessary  that  imple- 
mentation of  transportation  control  plans  be 
carried  out  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  that  re- 
ported out  the  amendments  to  the  Act  de- 
scribed their  purpose  as  follows: 

"If  we  left  It  all  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  would  have  about  everybody  on  the 
payroll  of  the  United  States.  We  know  this 
Is  not  practical.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sets  the  standards,  we  tell  the 
States  what  they  must  do  and  what  stand- 
ards they  must  meet.  These  standards  must 
be  put  Into  effect  by  the  concuniinitles  and 
the  States,  and  we  expect  them  to  have  the 
means  to  do  the  actual  enforcing." 

Although  the  proposed  national  no-faiilt 
bill  Itself  maizes  no  provision  for  a  federal 
remedy  in  case  of  default  by  a  state  of  Its 
Title  III  obligations,  as  noted  in  my  opinion 
(pages  138-150),  court  actions  in  the  nature 
of  TTuindamus  or  declaratory  Judgment  would 
lie  to  enforce  state  obligations.  Hence,  In 
effect,  the  remedies  for  state  default  under 
both   statutes   are   similar   it  not   identical. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  a  fair-minded  read- 
ing of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  S.  354  amply 
demonstrates  that  the  former  represents  a 
far  more  extensive  exercise  of  the  Federal 
Commerce  power  to  compel  state  action  than 
Is  provided  in  the  new  bill.  Furthermore,  as 
stated  In  my  opinion  (pages  121-122),  S.  354, 
unlike  the  Clean  Air  Act,  would  rcUeve  a 
state  of  all  Its  administrative  obligations  If 
such  state  opted  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  regulation  of  automobile  Insurance. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  noted 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  speared  be- 
fore your  Committee  subsequent  to  my  ap- 
pearance. Since  none  of  these  witnesses  have 
disputed  the  judicial  precedents  assembled 
in  support  of  the  conclusions  reached  In  my 
opinion,  I  believe  that  the  opinion  deals  ade- 
quately with  the  points  they  have  raised. 
Sincerely, 

Exwnr  N.  Gsiswold. 

KESPONSX  TO  MINOUTT  CONCBKKB  OV  THZ  KX- 
TKNT  or  COMGRXSSXONai.  POWBt  UNDBS  TBX 
COMICEBCB  CLAtrSX 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  minority 
views  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
on  S.  354  quoted  from  a  well-known 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in 
the  case  of  Polish  Alliance  v.  NLRB,  322 
U.S.  643: 

The  process  of  adjusting  the  interacting 

areas  of  national  and  state  authority  ov«r 

conunerce  has  been  reflected  in  hundreds  at 

cases  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  Interpenetratlons  of  modern  society 
have  not  wiped  out  state  lines.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  make  Inroads  upon  our  federal  system 
either  by  indifference  to  ita  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modem  technology.  Scholastic  reasoning  may 
prove  that  no  activity  Is  Isolated  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State,  but  that  can- 
not Justify  absorption  of  legislative  power  by 
the  United  States  over  every  activity.  (Id  at 
649-650). 

The  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  found  this  legislation  con- 
stitutional and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee which  originally  devised  this  alloca- 
tion of  State  and  Federal  responsibility 
do  not  dispute  the  views  of  the  scholarly 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  rest  of  the  state- 
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ment  which  the  Jxistice  made  regarding 
this  point.  In  the  immediate  sentences 
following  the  quotation  above  Justice 
Frankfurter  went  on  to  say: 

On  the  otber  band,  the  old  admonition 
never  becomes  stale  that  this  Court  Is  con- 
cerned wtth  the  bounds  of  legal  power  and 
not  with  the  bounds  of  wisdom  In  its  exer- 
cise by  Congruee.  When  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  affects  commerce  among  the  States 
Is  a  matter  of  practical  Judgment,  not  to  be 
determined  by  abstract  notions.  The  exercise 
of  thill  practical  Judgment  the  C<mBtitutlon 
entrusts  primarily  and  Tery  largely  to  the 
Congress,  subject  to  the  Tatter's  control  by 
the  electorate.  Oreat  power  was  thus  given 
to  the  Congress:  the  power  of  leglMatlon  and 
thereby  the  power  of  passing  Judgment  upon 
the  needs  of  a  complex  society.  Strictly  con- 
fined though  far-reaching  power  was  given  to 
this  Court :  that  of  determining  whether  the 
Congress  has  exceeded  limits  allowable  In 
reason  for  the  Judgment  which  It  has  exer- 
cised. To  hold  that  Cong^rees  could  not  deem 
the  activities  here  In  questl(»i  to  affect  what 
men  of  practical  affairs  would  call  commerce, 
and  to  deem  them  related  to  such  coouneroe 
merely  by  gossamer  threads  and  not  by  solid 
ties,  would  be  to  disrespect  the  Judgment 
that  Is  open  to  men  who  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  reeponslbUlty  to  legislate 
for  the  Nation.  (Id.  at  660-661). 

This  statement  from  the  opinion  of 
Polish  Alliance  points  up  the  Importance 
of  the  initial  responsibility  and  Judgment 
that  Is  entrusted  to  Congress  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  program  is 
within  the  congressional  ixjwer  to  regu- 
late "Interstate  commerce"  and  whether 
the  means  selected  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  an  appropriate  legis- 
lative objective.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  holding  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Polish  Alliance  case  was  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  alliance  engaging  la  the 
business  of  insurance  where  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Relations  Act's 
imfair  labor  practices  "affecting  com- 
merce" which  the  board  was  empowered 
by  the  act  to  prevent.  The  Court  also  held 
that  the  application  of  the  act  to  the 
business  of  insurance  was  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  Congress  under 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. (Id.  at  649.) 
coNoarsB  to  axctTuiTX  ittsvuANcx  trNoxx  rax 

COMlCXaCE  CLAUSE 

Mr.  President,  some  have  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  the  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause  to  regulate  the  auto  reparations 
system  unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
present  system  constitutes  an  undue 
burden  on  commerce. 

The  Commerce  Committee  did  feel, 
and  I  agree,  that  the  present  tort  system 
with  its  inadequate  and  uncertain  bene- 
fits is  an  undue  burden  on  commerce. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  made  its  own 
independent  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee was  cognizant  of  the  wording  of 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce— among  the  several  States."  This 
is  a  broad  grant  of  power  and  has  been 
so  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
throughout  the  course  of  our  history. 
The    Judiciary    Committee    determined 


that  the  automobile  ins\irance  system  is 
clearly  within  the  Congress'  purview  on 
the  basis  of  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Southeastern  Underwriters  Association, 
322  n.S.  533  (1944).  Since  the  business 
of  insurance,  Including  auto  Insurance 
constitutes  interstate  commerce,  the  con- 
gressional power  to  legislate  in  this  area 
is  cleeu*.  Even  the  minority  views  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  recognize  that  the 
business  of  insurance  does  constitute  in- 
terstate commerce — minority  views  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Report  No.  93- 
757.  on  S.  354  at  page  40. 

"There  can  be  only  one  additional  sup- 
plementary point  that  may  be  raised  in 
oonnection  with  the  activities  covered  by 
this  legislation.  That  Is  the  fact  that 
some  accidents  will  involve  cars  from  the 
same  State  and  that  some  insurance 
companies  may  sell  Insurance  only  in  one 
State.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
Congress  may  appropriately  regiilate 
these  activities.  The  answer  appefirs  to  be 
very  clearly  in  the  affirmative.  The  most 
far-reaching  measure  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  this 
point,  has  been  the  "loan  sharking"  pro- 
hibition of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  upheld  in  Perez  v.  United  States, 
402  U.8.  146  (1971).  In  this  case,  as  well 
as  several  other  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  that  although  activities  may 
be  Intrastate  in  nature,  still  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  determine  that 
it  was  within  a  class  the  activities  of 
which  did  affect  interstate  commerce, 
thus  affording  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late the  entire  class.  The  cases  of  United 
States  against  Darby  and  Maryland 
against  Wtrtz  also  support  this  congres- 
sional power. 

For  these  reasons.  It  appears  that  S. 
354  Is  constitutional  and  that  the  argu- 
ments raised  against  it  and  title  m  in 
part  should  be  rejected.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  amendment  No.  1207. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  it  said 
with  respect  to  certain  other  amend- 
ments that  they  would  effectively  kill  the 
likelihood  of  the  adoption  of  reasonably 
uniform  standards  of  no-fault  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  that  it 
would  Indeed  have  that  effect. 

As  to  the  second  concern,  that  of  con- 
stitutionality, I  am  satisfied  that  the 
thoughtful  presentation  of  Dean  Orls- 
wold  is  the  basis  on  which  we  can  make 
the  statement  that,  to  the  extent  any- 
thing can  be  certain,  we  can  be  certain 
that  this  will  be  sustained  upon  test. 

Admittedly,  the  citations  provided  by 
Dean  Orlswold  are  not  on  all  fours  with 
the  bill  before  us,  but  they  come  as  close 
as  one  could  expect  In  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  court  finding  on  a  particular 
bill  comparable  to  this  on  all  fours.  I  am 
satisfied,  as  was  a  narrow  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  it 
is  oonstltutlonal. 

Mr.  M068.  Mr.  President,  I  must  op- 
pose, as  vigorously  as  I  can,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, which  would  delete  title  HI  of  the 
bill.  This  amendment  would  take  out 
the  backup  provision  and  leave  in  the 
bill  absolutely  nothing  in  its  place. 


It  is  expected  that  the  States  will 
develop  plans — and  we  have  expanded 
the  time  by  giving  them  up  to  4  years  to 
do  that — of  no-fault  Insurance,  and 
that  they  will  ultimately  comply.  In  that 
case,  title  in  would  be  unnecessary.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  they  do  not  act  within 
4  years,  title  m  would  become  effective. 
Without  this  backup  authority,  many 
States  may  be  dilatory  or  may  not  move 
ahead  on  it. 

If  It  is  our  desire  to  have  a  uniform 
system  of  no-fault  insurance  in  existence 
in  the  50  States  within  a  4-year  time- 
span,  title  m  is  absolutely  essential  in 
the  biU.  We  just  cannot  submit  to  having 
the  bill  effectively  gutted  by  eliminating 
title  in. 

The  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted  on  the  floor  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  State  functions,  such  as  the 
Mondale-Stevens  amendment,  which  was 
voted  on  this  morning.  The  threshold  for 
noneconomlc  loss  has  been  effectively 
lowered  to  a  point  where  il  provides  re- 
lief for  those  who  seek  reparations  for 
noneconomlc  damage,  and  it  preserves 
the  tort  rights  and  gives  the  States  total 
administrative  power. 

Once  the  State  has  developed  its  plan 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Secretary  and  it 
is  determined  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  guidelines  of  this  statute,  there  is 
nothing  more  the  State  has  to  do,  other 
than  to  make  a  report,  when  the  Secre- 
tary wants  to  examine  it  again.  So  the 
States  operate  the  plan,  and  they  operate 
the  insurance,  the  traffic,  and  everything. 
Without  title  m,  the  bill  would  be  so 
crippled  that  it  would  be  ineffective. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  a  par- 
liam^itary  inquiry  In  order? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  When  was  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  entered  into 
limiting  the  debate  to  5  minutes  on  a 
aide? 

■nie  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Just  prior 
to  the  debate.  The  request  was  made  by 
the  majority  whip.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btrd. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Previous  to  that,  It  was 
10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be 
given  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Soiator  from  Ne- 
braska does  not  care  to  have  2  minutes 
additional  time. 

llie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms)  .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  has  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FnTLBRiGHT),  the  Soiator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNom) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stzvkitson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Taucadgx)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SrxvxNaoH)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxllmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Oubket)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  (Mr.  Foiro) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  61,  as  follows : 


[No.  162  Leg.) 

YJSAS— 32 

Alken 

Curtis 

Long 

Allen 

Dole 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

BarUett 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Scott. 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Pannln 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Thvirmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Tower 

Chiles 

Hniska 

Cotton 

Johnston 
NAY»— 61 

Abouresk 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Bsyh 

HoUings 

Pastore 

BeaU 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

PeU 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdiek 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Roth 

Case 

Uansfleld 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mathlas 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

MoOee 

Stafford 

Cook 

McOovem 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Domenld 

ICetcalf 

Taft 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Hartke 

M06S 

Toimg 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Hatneld 

Nelson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Fong 

NOT  VOTtNO — 6 

Bellmon  Oumey  Stevenson 

Pulbrlght  Inouye  "Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  1207) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before 


the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundrj- 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(Hie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  "THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  smnoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bUl  (H.R.  14434)  making  ap- 
propriations for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  certain  depart- 
ments. Independent  executive  agencies, 
bureaus,  offices,  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  hsid  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9293)  to 
amend  certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8101)  to  authorize 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  detail  person- 
nel and  to  loan  equipment  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (Hit.  14434)  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  of  certain  departments, 
independent  executive  agencies,  bureaus, 
offices,  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  tiUe  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  adequate 
and  uniform  motor  vehicle  accident 
reparation  acts  and  to  require  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on 
public  roadways  in  order  to  promote 
and  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  recognized  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  on  whlrfi 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  90  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  occur 
at  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  today.  That  is 
just  5  minutes  earlier  than  was  stated  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  no- 
fault  insurance  is  very  fetchiig  indeed. 
The  case  for  the  particular  version  of 
a  no-fault  plan  suggested  by  S.  354. 
however,  has  simply  not  been  made. 

In  considering  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  bill  SIS  originally  introduced.  They 
consist  of  the  removal,  for  exsunple,  of 
the  $2,500  deductible  item  contained  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  biU  in  the  event 
of  suit  in  tort  where  other  conditions  are 
met.  Also,  the  6  months  continuous  dis- 
ability requirement  has  been  reduced  to 
a  3-month  period.  It  is  conceded,  Mr. 
President,  that  those  two  amendments 
in  themselve<5  will  wipe  out  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  premiums  on  automobile  in- 
surance as  envisaged  by  the  bill  S.  354, 
and  even  by  the  Mllliman  and  Robertson 
report. 

That  report  itself,  of  course,  is  highly 
uncertain;  it  is  conjectural.  The  Milli- 
man-Robertson  report,  which  is  de- 
pended upon  and  relied  upon,  has  stated 
that  portions  of  the  insurance  rates  will 
be  decreased  rather  than  increased.  I 
read  from  the  report  Itself,  at  page  51 : 

Although  the  conclusions  presented  In  this 
report  are  probably  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, it  should  nonetheless  be  recognized  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  well  as  being  very  susceptible  to 
misinterpretation . 

The  study  then  goes  on  to  specify  the 
following  caveats: 

1.  premium  charges  will  vary  by  size  of 
vehicle; 

2.  the  study  does  not  deal  with  changes  In 
territory  or  classlflcatlon  which  may  be  sub- 
stantial; 

3.  cost  Implications  of  the  input  assump- 
tions and  supporting  data  base  to  model 
should  not  be  underestimated  or  over  locked; 

4.  no  attention  was  given  to  poeslble  In- 
adequacy or  redundacy  of  existing  premium 
rate  levels; 

5.  the  study  Is  confined  to  the  auto  system 
and  not  the  effects  of  changes  In  the  system 
on  other  lines;  and 

6.  there  Is  no  attempt  to  predict  the  effects 
of  other  Influences  on  auto  premltmis  such 
as  auto  safety  or  the  energy  crisis — It  Is  con- 
fined to  the  cost  of  a  single  bill. 

Certainly  there  has  be«i  that  responsi- 
bility. It  has  been  demonstrated  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  by  some  very 
unfounded  claims  made  as  to  the  impact 
of  the  bill  upon  the  rate  structure  of 
automobile  insurance. 

One  of  the  bases  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions — one  consid- 
eration— would  be  to  project  the  cost  of 
S.  354  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  uti- 
lizing the  experience  and  the  data  based 
on  an  operational  study  of  no-fault  pro- 
grams rather  than  unrelated  economic 
material. 

We  should  bear  In  mind  that  22  States 
have  a  no-fault  plan.  Each  one  is  differ- 
ent from  the  other.  In  making  the  Milli- 
man-Roberts  report,  which  seeks  to  com- 
pete what  is  an  imagined  and  conjec- 
tured program  base  for  8.  354,  the  auto- 
policy  bill,  as  compared  with  the  present 
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tort  system,  has  resorted,  prior  to  enact- 
ment, to  the  no-fault  plans  \(4ilch  are 
now  In  effect  in  22  States.  So,  flflst  of  all. 
a  study  based  on  an  economic  model,  and 
not  on  actual  experience,  will  tl^reby  be 
unrealistic.  The  rates  will  not  compare 
with  premiimi  rates  being  charged  in  the 
22  States  where  no-fault  plans  hftve  been 
adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  Boing  to 
buy  a  package  and  Impose  It  on  5fl  States, 
we  want  to  be  able  to  assure  anyope  what 
the  premiums  are  going  to  be  ^der  a 
policy  that  Is  rendering  an  injustice  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  We  ofight  to 
furnish  reliable  statistics  and  ireliable 
figures.  / 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will  say 
that  this  Is  just  a  dilatory  meas^e:  that 
it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  delay ;  aod  so  on. 
That  has  been  considered  in  th^  matter 
already.  But  because  the  Stated  are  go- 
ing to  have  4  years  in  which  to  ei|act  leg- 
islation In  this  field,  by  reasoriVof  the 
amendments  already  adopted,  a  Referral 
back  to  the  committee  for  pur^ses  of 
complying  with  the  instructlc^  con- 
tained in  my  motion  will  not  dejay  that 
process  at  all.  Certainly  a  4-ye<r  period 
for  that  one  purpose  will  not  be-taken — 
or  any  substantial  part  of  It  wjl  not  be 
taken— for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  thfli  Instruc- 
tions contained  therein. 

I  shall  read  the  Instructions  I  Intend 
to  submit  In  the  motion  to  recontmlt  the 
pending  bill,  before  I  move  to  rfcommlt 
the  pending  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  this  motion  is  grounded 
upon  three  primary  unanswered  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  the  penfling  bill 
They  are:  What  wlU  be  the  co«t?  That 
question  has  not  been  answefed,  and 
cannot  be  on  the  record  that  now  exists. 

Second,  is  It  violative  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  federallan?  Here 
we  get  into  the  concept  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson  Act  and  the  deliberately 
adopted  policy  of  Congress  of  30  years 
standing,  which  Is  to  leave  the  field  of 
insurance  to  the  States  rathef  than  to 
assert  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  third  question  is.  Will  it  comple- 
ment rather  than  conflict  with  other  re- 
lated proposals? 

The  first  two  of  these  questions  have 
been  considered  at  length  during  the 
course  of  our  debate. 

On  the  constitutionality  issue,  former 
Solicitor  General  Grlswold  and  others 
urge  that  the  measure  is  sound.  But  Pro- 
fessors Kurland  and  Dorsen,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  others  argue 
that  it  is  defective.  Surely,  S.  354  can  be 
modified  to  eliminate  any  ambiguity  on 
this  point. 

On  the  question  of  cost,  proponents 
argue  that  S.  354  will  reduce  automobile 
msurance  premiums.  Opponents  contend 
that  premiums  will  rise  if  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

On  the  question  of  S.  364s  role  with 
respect  to  other  Federal  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  record  is  bare. 


Early  this  month,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksnneot)  intro- 
duced health  insurance  legislation  which 
parallels  exactly  a  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Wilbuk  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  legislation,  S.  3286, 
Is  similar  In  many  respects  to  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  administration. 
Hearings  are  already  underway  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
it  is  quite  likely,  I  am  told,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislation  establishing  a  national 
health  insurance  program  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congres. 

This  legislation  may  have  a  profound 
Impact  on  any  no-fault  Insurance  plan. 
Indeed,  it  could  supplant  the  major  pro- 
visions of  S.  354  which  deal  with  repara- 
tion for  personal  Injuries.  For  example, 
under  the  Kennedy-Mills  bill,  the  na- 
tional hecdth  Insurance  system  would 
cover  all  hospital  and  physicians'  serv- 
ices above  an  armual  deductible  of  $150 
and  25  percent  coinsurance.  In  addition, 
the  full  costs  of  services  would  be  covered 
after  a  family  has  incurred  annual  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $1,000.  Because  these 
payments  would  be  considered  primary, 
the  enactment  of  a  national  health  In- 
surance plan  could  obviate  the  need  for 
the  medical  services  portion  of  6.  354. 
Such  provisions  could  be  rendered  nulli- 
ties by  a  general  health  Insurance  bill. 

It  is  Imperative  that  two  major  pieces 
of  legislation,  such  as  national  health 
insurance  and  no- fault  automobile  In- 
surance, complement  rather  than  con- 
flict with  each  other.  Recommittal  of  S. 
354  to  the  Commerce  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  study  the  effect  of  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan  on  S.  354. 
will  insure  that  the  Saiate  is  not  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  can 
act  In  an  enlightened  and  responsible 
manner,  these  unanswered  questions 
must  Be  set  to  rest.  I  urge  Senators  who 
supjxjrt  the  no-fault  concept  and  those 
who  oppose  it  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  further  review  and  to  support  my  mo- 
tion. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  made  the  motion  in  the  form 
which  I  have  read,  and  which  I  now  send 
in  writing  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

I  move  to  recommit  the  pending  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  the  follow- 
ing Instructions : 

(1)  to  project  the  cost  of  S.  354,  on  a  state- 
by-8tat«  basis,  utilizing  the  experience  and 
data  base  of  operational  state  no-fault  pro- 
grams rather  than  unrelated  economic  mod- 
els; 

(2)  to  examine  the  cost  consequences  of 
a  discretionary,  as  opposed  to  a  compulsory, 
federal  auto  insurance  bill; 

(3)  to  catalog  by  feature  all  no-fault 
systems  enacted  to  date  In  order  to  develop 
an  optimal  model : 


(4)  to  develop  a  methodology  of  Imple- 
menting no-fault  on  a  sound  Constitutional 
basis;  and 

(6)  to  study  the  proper  scope  of  no-fault 
Insurance  as  a  supplement  to  national  health 
Insurance  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if.  at  this 
point  we  recommitted  this  measure.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  go 
on  and  vote  the  bill  up  or  down,  even  if 
that  should  have  the  very  unhappy  result 
of  ovur  voting  it  down.  I  think  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  recommit  the  bill. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  commonsense  and 
wisdom  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
(S.  354)  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce 
for  further  study  of  Its  cost  implications 
in  view  of  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

I.  of  course,  oppose  this  motion  because 
I  am  in  favor  of  passage  of  the  bill.  But 
much  more  fundamentally.  I  oppose  this 
motion  because  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expect  us  to  make  decisions — yes 
or  no — and  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  patience  with  endless  studying  and 
parliamentary  tricks  to  avoid  making  de- 
cisions. This  bill  is  ready,  more  ready 
than  most  bills  we  vote  up  or  down,  to  be 
decided  on  the  merits.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  voluminous  hearings.  It  and 
its  predecessor  in  the  92d  Congress  have 
been  the  subject  of  months  of  hearings 
and  committee  executive  sessions  and  al- 
most 2  weeks  of  floor  debate.  It  has  been 
talked  at,  picked  at.  lobbied  about,  and 
ducked  for  years. 

The  time  has  finally  come  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  merits.  I  appeal  to  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  supporters  to  reject  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Let  us  review  the  record  of  Senate  ac- 
tivity on  national  no-fault.  In  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
held  16  days  of  public  hearings — March 
10.  18:  May  3,  4.  5.  6,  7,  10,  11.  12.  13, 
14.  28:  June  16:  and  October  13.  14  in 
1971— on  the  predecessor  bill,  S.  945  In 
the  92d  Congress,  and  many  days  of  ex- 
ecutive session  before  reporting  a  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor  by  a  committee  vote  of  13 
to  4.  After  It  had  been  reported,  the  full 
membership  of  the  Senate  debated  that 
bill  for  a  number  of  days  in  the  simimer 
of  1972  and  then  voted — on  August  8. 
1972 — to  re-refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  That  was  a  close 
vote,  49  to  46.  as  I  remember. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  the  Committee 
held  an  additional  10  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  new  bill,  S.  354 — February  1, 
6.  7:  April  4,  10.  11,  12:  May  23.  24:  and 
June  7  In  1973 — and  then  we  had  days 
of  executive  sessions  before  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  floor  by  a  committee 
vote  of  15  to  3. 

I  might  interject  at  this  point  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  bar.  I  think  there  is 
only  one  non-lawyer  on  that  committee. 
So  it  had  scrutiny  both  from  its  consti- 
tutional point  of  view  and  as  to  the  le- 
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gality  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
that  have  to  do  with  Insurance,  premi- 
ums, and  consumer  matters. 

After  the  bill  had  been  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkuska)  agreed 
that  the  bill  should  be  re-referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  consideration.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  still 
another  10  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
bin  as  reported — December  4.  5,  6  and  12, 
1973;  January  24,  29.  30  and  31;  Febru- 
ary 5  and  7,  1974— plus  2  days  of  execu- 
tive session  before  reporting  the  bill  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  that  record, 
what  honest  purpose  would  be  served  by 
further  study  auid  committee  consldera- 
Uon? 

It  Is  said  that  the  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted for  study  of  Its  cost  implications 
In  light  of  the  floor  amendments  delet- 
ing the  $2,500  deductible  from  pain  and 
suffering  damage  verdicts  and  reducing 
the  tort  threshold  from  180  days  to  90 
days  of  disability.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
study  prepared  by  the  firm  of  MiiiimRn  & 
Robertson— and  incidentally  these  were 
the  actuaries  selected  by  the  State  in- 
surance commissioners,  the  ones  who 
were  best  able  to  do  a  study  on  this  type 
of  Insurance  problem  and,  therefore, 
they  were  retained  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation — was  designed  imder 
contract  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  be  a  comprehensive  study  not 
only  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  but  of  all  reasonable 
variations.  Hie  Senate  has  chosen  two 
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such  variations  and  the  exact  cost  Impli- 
cations have  been  readily  derived  from 
the  data  In  the  Mllllman  &  Robertson 
study.  I  Eisk  imanlmous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  summarizing  those  cost 
implications  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum:  Value  and  Cost  of  No-Fault 

Insurance 
To :  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Prom :  Floor  managers  of  S.  354,  the  National 

No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act. 
Re:  Cost  and  value  of  insurance  under  8.  864 

as  amended  on  the  floor  compared  to 

the  cost  and  value  of  Insurance  under 

the  present  lawsuit  system. 

(1)  Impact  of  floor  amendments  on  costs 
of  8.  354  Insurance  compared  to  cost  of  In- 
su-ance  under  the  present  system. 

In  anticipation  of  argumente  that  S.  354 
as  amended  on  the  floor  wUl  cause  automo- 
bile owners  to  pay  more  for  their  insurance 
than  they  are  now  paying,  the  floor  man- 
agers of  S.  364  have  instructed  the  staff  to 
calculate  the  cost  Impact  of  permitting  non- 
economic  (e.g.,  pain  and  suffering)  lawsuits 
after  90  days  rather  than  after  180  days.  The 
cost  comparisons  presented  in  the  enclosed 
tables  were  derived  from  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  independent  actuarial  flrm  of 
Mllllman  and  Robertson,  Inc. 

The  enclosed  material  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  each  State  enacting  a  no-fault 
plan  in  compliance  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards in  S.  354,  Including  the  minimum  90 
day  dlsabUlty  threshold,  could  effectuate  a 
cost  savings  (or  at  least  avoid  a  coet  increase) 
in  that  State.  For  example.  Alabama  would 
experience  a  16%  savings  in  the  average  per- 
sonal Injury  insurance  premium;  Nevada 
would  experience  a  17%  savings;  North  Caro- 
lina a  2%  savings;  New  Mexico  a  12%  sav- 
ings; and  Utah  an  11  %  savings. 

(2)  S.  354  as  amended  affords  a  State  the 
option  of  Increasing  the  projected  savings. 

MEMORANDUM 


A  principal  way  of  Increasing  savings  In  a 
given  State  would  be  to  exceed  the  minimum 
permissible  restrictions  on  lawsuits I.e..  in- 
crease the  dlsabUlty  time  period  from  90  to 
120  or  180  days.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
other  options  open  to  a  State  which  would 
produce  additional  cost  savings  without 
changing  the  benefit  level  standards  or  rais- 
ing the  minimum  lawsuit  restrictions. 

Simply  by  eliminating  motorcycles  from 
the  no-fault  plan  as  permitted  under  S.  354 
a  State  could  produce  additional  savings.  A 
State  could  also  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  Its  compulsory  Insurance  law  and  get 
more  people  to  buy  the  required  insurance 
thereby  decreasing  the  average  cost  to  each 
person.  In  addition,  a  State  could  lower  the 
survivor's  benefits  (e.g.,  from  S5.000  as  as- 
sumed In  the  MUUman  and  Robertson  study 
to  $3,000  or  some  lesser  but  reasonable 
amount  as  permitted  under  8.  354)  or  the 
State  could  lower  the  replacement  services 
benefits  (e.g.,  from  one  year  as  assumed  in 
the  MUllman  and  Robertson  study  to  six 
months ) . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  premium 
savings  projected  for  8.  354  have  assumed 
that  no  one  wUl  elect  the  permissible  $100 
deductible  or  one  week  waiting  period.  Ex- 
perience would  suggest  that  such  deductibles 
and  waiting  periods  will  be  selected,  and,  as 
a  result,  even  greater  savings  wUl  occur. 

(3)  By  any  measure  the  value  of  S.  354 
insurance  Is  far  greater  than  the  value  of 
Insurance  under  the  present  system. 

The  enclosed  chart  shows  the  value  of  S. 
354  is  far  greater  than  the  value  of  insurance 
presently  being  purchased.  Under  8.  354.  far 
more  Injtiries  (Including  economic  and  non- 
economic  injuries)  are  compensated  than 
under  the  present  syatem,  and  far  mora  dol- 
lars are  paid  to  compensate  those  injuries, 
"rae  value  of  S.  354  Insurance  comptured  to  in- 
surance  under  the  present  system  Is  like  the 
performance  value  of  a  1974  automobile 
compared  to  the  value  of  a  horse  and  buggy. 
The  Irony  is  that  the  more  valuable  product 
costs  less  than  the  less  valuable  liability- 
based  insurance  product  now  being  sold. 
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Percant  increase 
In  Injuries  > 
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Percent  Increase 
In  dollars 
available  to 
compensate 
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«Hy») 


Percent  of 

averaie  savings 

in  personal 

Injury 

premium— 
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(days) 


State 


180 


90 


180 


90 
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Alabama 55  S8.0 

*l»k> 25  26.0 

Arnona 32  34.0 

Arkansas 56  59.0 

Calrtornia 21  22  0 

Colorado 3g  40  0 

Connecticut 6  6  5 

Delaware 39  41.O 

District  o»  Columbia...  17  18  0 

Jlorida 26  27.0 

gWli* 48  50.0 

H»»aii 21  22.0 

!l!»lio (9  51.0 

Illinois 25  26.0 

Indiana 40  42  0 

'«" 38  40.0 

Mnsas 49  51.0 

•(•ntucky 42  44.0 

Louisiana 42  44  0 

•!''"« 35  37!o 

Maryland 21  22  0 

Massachutvtts 1  1  0 

"xA'Wn 37  39.0 

Minnesota 28  30  0 

JitWiKippI 50  52.0 

"Hsouri 27  28.0 


Annual  savings 

for  present  • 

Insurance 

buyers— 

threshold 

(days) 180 


Percent  Increase 
in  injuries  > 

compensated— 

threshold 

(days) 


Percent  increase 
in  dollars 
available  to 
compensate 
Injury- 
threshold 
(mys) 


Percent  of 

average  savings 

in  personal 

injury 

premium — 

threshold 

(days) 


4S 

35 
33 
49 
12 
40 
18 
42 
24 
30 
50 
15 

40 

32 

36 

36 

42 

50 

43 

44 

32 
S 

41 

37 

47 

32 


58 

42 
40 
60 
14 
48 
22 
52 
29 
36 
60 
18 

48 

39 

43 

43 

50 

61 

51 

52 

39 
7 

49 

44 

56 

39 


-22 
—9 
-19 
-19 
-28 
-10 
-21 
-10 
-20 
-19 
-16 
-25 
-12 
-16 
-12 
-12 
-15 
-12 
-22 
-7 
-10 
-25 
-6 
-14 
-20 
-20 


—16 
-3.4 

-14 

-14 

-22 
-6 

-15 
-6 

-15 

-13 

-11 

-19 

-7.4 
-11 

-6 

-5.3 
-11 

-7 
-17 

-1.2 

-4.2 
-20 

-0.5 

-9 
-15 
-14 


{19,000.000 

1,017.800 

17,794,440 

11,108,000 

267, 562, 490 

7, 929,  840 

30,  662, 700 

1,920,800 

4.230,800 

25,184,300 

21,559,020 

9, 436, 000 

3, 020, 000 

68, 426, 750 

21, 489, 700 

10, 879, 000 

10, 758, 120 

10. 550,  300 

27, 320, 020 

2.  241,  700 

17,  264, 100 

45,934,800 

16, 827,  320 

22, 939, 840 

11,800,320 

36, 327, 330 


State 


180 


90 


180 


90 


180 


•90 


Annual  savings 
for  present • 
insurance 
buyers- 
threshold 
(days)  180 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 


Montana 52  54.0  45 

Nebraska 41  43.0  41 

Nevada 48  50.0  38 

New  Hampshire 26  27.0  30 

New  Jersey 7  7  0  7 

New  Mexico 45  47.0  40 

New  York 5  50  9 

North  Carolina 27  28.0  30 

North  DikoU 60  63.0  58 

Ofi" 36  38.0  31 

Oklahoma 34  36  0  40 

Oregon 39  41.0  37 

Pennsylvania 24  25  0  27 

Rhode  Island 27  28  0  29 

South  Carolifla 44  46  0  48 

South  Dakota 54  56  0  42 

Tennessee 31  32.0  35 

Texas 40  42.0  31 

Utah 34  35.0  35 

Vermont 38  39  0  44 

Virginia 43  45.0  45 

Washington 35  36.0  35 

West  Virginia 39  41.0  38 

Wisconsin 28  29.0  39 

Wyoming 51  53.0  44 


54 

49 

46 

36 

8 

48 
U 
36 
70 
37 
48 
45 
33 
35 
57 
SO 
42 
37 
41 
52 
54 
42 
45 
47 
52 


-10 

-8 

-21 

-14 

28 

17 

22 

8 

-4 

-18 

-18 

-11 

-18 

-18 

-3 

-10 

-18 

-23 

-17 

-6 

-5 

-15 

-20 

-8 

-8 


-5 
-2 
-17 
-8 
-23 
-12 
-16 
_2 

-.01 
-13 
-11 

-5 
-14 
-14 
•-2 

-7 
-13 
-17 
-11 

±0 

±0 
-10 
-14 

-1.7 

-5 


$2,  078,  720 

3. 627,  300 

4,177,680 

4,081,680 

107,  420,  600 

19.  215,  350 

184,  456,  910 

16, 199,  440 

850,040 

61,831,560 

13,  553,  960 

10,021,500 

69, 380, 480 

7,  280.  550 

2. 038,  970 

1.839.160 

24,  550.  640 

71,969,120 

5.  518.  940 

772,  360 

7, 822. 840 

7, 932, 120 

9, 007,  520 

13, 509. 120 

558.940 
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I  This  cempviMn  is  bM«d  upon  infornutioa  dirivad  ftwn  ippandix  II  of  Km  MWImM  &  Robtrt- 
son.  lac  Ktiiarial  study  pmanM  to  tlM  S«nits  Judlciwy  CemmitiM  on  Dtc 3,  lt73.  lntonuUon 
concvrnlni  tiM  ptttam  incrMM  in  IniuilM  crnnpfiaatatf  «n  ealcuUtad  by  CMapwIiii  Um  numter 
o(iniuri«s  vndtrttw  tort  systam  with  Um  nHmlMr  ttinluriM  to  btcofflpMMMundtrOM  minimum 
staidnrd*  in  S.  354  (tiiM— disability  thraslMids  of  M  and  110  dty*)  aad  dividing  tks  in|uriM 
campansatad  undar  S.  354  by  Um  in]uri«s  companaatad  undar  tba  tort  tyitML  Nioaat  inenna  in 
dollara  paid  to  campansata  in|urias  was  cslculatad  by  adding  tha  toial  ooatt  e(  tba  dasignatad 
banaUb  (tatal  oosb  ct  abova)  to  tba  cosU  of  tba  mtdical  paymants  optton.  Than  75  parcant  of  thit 
(ifura  was  cafcafaM  to  talit  into  oonsidaration  tM^paccant  of  insuranca  eompany  pay  out  usad  to 
pay  ittomays  ratbar  tban  compansata  injurias.  Th«ng«ra  darivad  was  than  dlvldad  Into  tba  "totai 
costs  of  abma"  of  S.  354. 

'  Tha  main  (aaturas  of  th*  minimum  standards  tia  as  foilows:  (1)  Banaffts  paid  without  ragard 
to  fault  for  (11  madicjl  and  rahibilitation  loss,  up  fo  SIS.QOO  for  waga  loss,  1  yr  of  raplaeamant 
sarvicas  loss,  and  up  to  ^OOO  for  survivors  loss;  (Z)  Ijwsuib  ars  limitad  to  tnosa  for  aconomic 
ton  which  astaads  no-tault  banefit  lavais  and  thoii  for  nonaconomic  datrioMnt:  (1)  in  axcass  of 
12  SCO  if  tha  ln)ury  rasults  in  daath.  sarious  and  paivianant  disflguramant  larious  and  parmanant 
injury  or  mora  than  6  moot  continuous  disability,  0|  (2)  if  tha  injury  rasults  in  daath,  sarious  dnd 
parmanant  injury,  or  mora  than  90  days  of  conUnuaps  disability. 

>  Injurias  include  both  aconomic  and  nonaconoot^  (a.g.,  pain  and  suffaring)  Injurias.  If  a  com- 


parison wara  made  only  batwaan  aconomic  injurias  eempansatad  tban  tba  partantage  ineraasa 
would  ba  much  higtiar. 

•  In  sppandix  II  of  tha  Milliman  &  Robartson  study,  IIbhw  ara  pravidad  for  tha  total  nambar  of 
ganaral  damaga  injurias  compansatad  undar  tha  "tiifit '  110-day  thrasboid  and  tha  "loosa"  60- 
day  thraahotd.  To  dctermina  tha  numbar  of  injurias  to  ba  compansatad  undar  tha  90-day  thrashold 
tha  Bumbar  of  Injurias  undar  tha  180-day  thrashold  wara  tubtradad  from  tha  numtMr  of  injurias 
undar  tha  60-day  thrashold  and  thaa  awltipliad  by  046.  This  figure  was  than  mulbpliad  by  tha 
avaraga  claims  cost  undar  tha  60-day  thrashold  provision  in  order  to  raflaet  the  elimination  of  the 
deductible  feature.  (Amandmeat  No.  1204.)  The  llgara  prodncad  from  this  aHiltiplicatien  was  then 
added  to  tha  total  system  cost  of  the  ti|^  thrashotiTto  produea  the  total  systan  cast  undar  a  90-dsy/ 
no-daductibia  threshold.  To  derive  the  percentage  dianga  In  average  personal  injury  premium, 
total  system  costs  were  divided  by  the  projected  parcantaga  of  insured  vehidas  nndor  a  no-fault 
program  in  the  same  way  in  which  Milliman  &  Robartsan  created  the  partantage  figures  in  their 
charts  A-1.  A-2,  »nd  A-3  ) 

•  These  savings  ara  based  upon  1972  premium  data  (Insuranca  Facts  1973).  Bacausa  premium 
voiuma  has  inaeasad  the  savings  in  1974  wauld  be  even  graalaf. 

•  Assumes  thst  South  Carolina  undar  a  compulsory  Insurance  system  is  able  to  achieve  the  same 
degree  of  compliance  as  Its  neighboring  Stats,  Norti)  Carolina,  has  been  able  to  achieve— i.e.,  97 
percent  Sea  Milliman  &  Robertson,  Inc.  at  p.  25. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  ieema  to 
me  that  If  at  this  point  we  In  ttie  Sen- 
ate simply  recommit  the  bill,  we  have 
gone  back  aroimd  the  track  that:  we  have 
been  running  on  now  for  about  :5  years, 
for  It  was  5  years  ago  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  initiated  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  Secr«^ary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  study  of  this 
whole  problem  of  motor  vehicle 
insurance. 

We  all  know  that  it  ha*  become  a 
scandal  in  many  places  In  our  oountry. 
Not  only  do  we  pay  in  premluiaB  more 
than  twice  the  amoimt  that  claimants 
ever  get  b£u:k  from  their  insurance  pol- 
icies, but  in  fact  the  study  found  that 
a  claimant  who  recovers  on  hli  insur- 
ance or  the  Insurance  of  someflpe  who 
has  injured  him  can  expect  to  g^t  back 
only  44  cents  out  of  every  dol^r  that 
was  paid  in  to  the  insurance  coaipanles 
to  cover  injury  by  automobile  accidents. 
So  he  only  has  a  chance  of  gettftig  half 
of  it  back,  and  his  chances,  of  course, 
are  cut  in  half  by  the  fact  thatdn  most 
areas — perhaps  not  most  now,  but  in  a 
large  part  of  our  country — the -doctrine 
of  negligence  and  contributory  negli- 
gence is  such  that  only  one  person  out 
of  two  would  be  able  to  recover,  because 
of  the  showing  of  negligence  of  some 
sort  on  the  claimant's  part. 

Having  been  a  trial  lawyer  myself, 
and  tried  a  number  of  these  cases,  I  know 
the  great  refinements  that  are  utilized 
to  determine  what  is  negligence  and 
what  Is  not  negligence.  In  the  mean- 
time, many  people  are  Injured,  have  hos- 
pital bUls,  miss  days  of  work,  and  have 
other  damages  that  flow  out  of  automo- 
bile accidents,  and  they  have  no  way 
of  paying  those  expenses  imtil  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  by  the  insurance 
adjusters  and  by  negotiation  between 
the  Insxirers  on  subrogation  back  and 
forth,  or  by  piling  up  litigation — no  way 
of  getting  that  money  until  a  decision 
Is  made,  which  may  come  6  months  or 
a  year  later  or  in  some  extreme  cases, 
even  a  matter  of  several  years.  In  the 
meantime,  these  people  have  no  way  to 
pay  their  medical  expenses,  which  Is  one 
reason  the  study  found  that  those  who 
have  a  high  incidence  of  injury  coming 
out  of  an  accident  could  only  expect  to 
get  one-half  of  the  real  damages  back, 
let  alone  anything  for  pain  auad  suf- 
fering. This  is  one  reason  the  fees  are 
high.  They  are  problematical.  Many  law- 
yers take  cases  on  a  contingent  fee  bsisis 
so  that  maybe  one-third  of  the  amount 
recovered,  or  as  much  as  one-half,  is 
retained  by  the  lawyer  rather  than  go- 
ing to  the  injured  party. 


So  in  cases  where  we  have  direct  physi- 
cal damage  to  a  person  and  medical  ex- 
penses, he  should  be  able  to  expect  to 
get  that  at  once,  so  that  he  can  have 
medical  attention  and  rehabilitative 
services  suid  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
problem  to  be  straightened  out  by  ad- 
justers and  litigation. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  says  that 
anyone  who  is  hurt  in  an  accident  will 
get  his  medical  expenses  forthwith  from 
his  own  Insurance  company,  and  only 
those  who  have  suffered  great  damage 
or  have  be«i  incapacitated  for  longer 
than  90  days  will  be  able  to  bring  a  tort 
suit. 

The  idea  of  whether  a  iierson  has  been 
deprived  of  his  rights  by  not  being  able 
to  bring  a  tort  suit  for  any  kind  of  In- 
jury is  In  some  way  unconstitutional  or 
unlawful  is  a  mistaken  point  of  view.  We 
have  already  crossed  that  bridge  by  en- 
aictlng  workmen's  compensation  laws 
where  the  right  to  sue  was  suspended  and 
there  was  an  absolute  liability  to  pay 
workmen's  compensation  for  anyone  in- 
jured on  the  job  Involved  in  Interstate 
commerce.  This  has  been  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  has  been  upheld.  We  are  not  do- 
ing any  violence  to  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  following  that  as  a  general 
pattern. 

Then  we  come  to  other  cases  where 
there  is  absolute  liability  without  rely- 
ing on  a  tort  showing  of  negligence  in 
order  to  recover.  In  this  case,  it  Is  to 
be  said  that  anyone  injured,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  shall  get  his  medical  and 
rehabilitative  expenses  on  his  own  insur- 
ance at  once,  up  to  the  threshold  limit 
beyond  which  he  may  bring  an  action  If 
he  has  injuries  that  go  beyond  that  point. 

Another  point  often  made  against  the 
bill,  which  we  discussed  a  little  earlier 
in  one  of  the  amendments,  is  that  some- 
how or  other  this  is  a  big  Federal  take- 
over in  this  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  a  Federal  takeover.  The  bill 
provides  that  each  State  shall  develop 
and  perfect  and  put  into  effect  by  its 
State  legislature,  in  its  own  area,  its 
own  no-fault  compensation  law  for  auto- 
mobile accidents.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  only  the  one  fimcti6n  of  de- 
termining whether  that  plan  reaches  the 
floor,  the  mlnimimi  standards,  or  higher, 
and  if  it  does,  then  it  becomes  approved 
as  the  no-fault  law. 

The  other  thing  we  had.  title  III. 
which  we  discussed  when  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hklics)  was  pending,  was  that 
If  after  4  years  go  by — and  remember, 
we  have  already  been  on  this  for  nearly 
5  years — after  4  more  years  go  by  and 


the  States  have  not  acted,  then  there 
will  be  some  Federal  action  taken  in  the 
State  to  put  into  effect  a  no-fault  com- 
pensation law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  the  control  of  in- 
surance and  the  control  of  traffic,  and 
the  rehabilitation  in  case  of  persons,  re- 
main at  the  State  level,  I  think  this  is  a 
total  answer  to  those  who  say.  as  did 
the  President,  that  no-fault  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come  but  then  simply 
add  "Do  not  let  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  do  anything  about  It.  Just  leave  it 
to  the  States."  We  have  been  leaving  it  to 
the  States  for  years  and  years.  In  fact, 
for  a  matter  of  5  years,  it  has  been  said 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
the  States  that,  "We  will  defer  now  and 
let  the  next  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture have  their  chance."  Then  we  defer 
agsdn  and  defer  again. 

A  nimiber  of  States  have  come  forward 
and  adopted  no-fatilt  compensation  sys- 
tems. In  this  case,  only  two  or  three  are 
up  to  the  Federal  floor  level,  but  about 
19  have  some  form  of  no-fault  now  in 
effect.  So  the  States  have  begrim  to  act. 
But  there  Inevitably  are  many  of  them— 
more  than  half — who  have  not  acted  and 
may  not  act  tmless  we  have  a  federal 
law  that  sets  a  minimum  floor  or  a 
standard  that  we  know  will  be  clearly  in 
effect  all  across  the  United  States  for 
those  who  travel  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  have  a  floor  that  applies  all  the 
way  across,  imless  there  is  this  matter  of 
ultimately  having  Federal  Intervention 
if  the  State  refuses  to  act.  We  adopted  on 
this  floor  an  amendment  to  provide  even 
some  funding  for  the  States,  on  the  basis 
that  some  States  might  be  reqiiired  to 
expand  additional  funds  to  convert  over 
to  a  no-fault  system.  The  bill  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $10  million  that 
would  become  available  to  assist  the 
States  in  making  the  conversion.  So  the 
States  do  not  even  have  an  economic  ex- 
cuse now. 

If  they  have  additionsd  expenses  on 
the  conversion,  they  may  seek  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Transiwr- 
tation,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
authorized  money  is  made  available. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  States 
probably  would  not  need  that  money,  or 
at  least  any  large  part  of  it,  because  every 
State  in  the  Union  already  has  a  de- 
partment of  motor  vehicles  and  a  com- 
missioner of  Insurance.  They  already 
have  their  courts  in  place,  laws  on  the 
statute  books  governing  traffic,  and  all 
of  these  other  things.  So  they  are  already 
geared  up  to  handle  the  problem. 

It  is  simply  a  change  from  the  old  idea 
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of  tort  damage  being  the  basis  U  re- 
coivery  on  the  question  of  fault  that  must 
be  settled  always  which  has  become  such 
a  deterrent  to  those  who  drive  automo- 
biles. 

Now  one  otho-  thing,  let  me  say,  is  the 
question  of  requiring  a  person  who  drives 
a  motor  vdiicle  to  have  insurance— no- 
fault  insurance.  Most  States  have  that  in 
some  form  now. 

In  my  State— whose  law  I  think  is  not 
adequate  because  it  was  not  required  to 
have  the  Insurance  in  the  first  instance 
when  a  person  gets  a  driver's  license— 
but  any  person  involved  in  any  kind  of 
damage  to  a  motor  vehicle  that  is  re- 
portable in  any  way  will  have  his  driver's 
license  suspended  imless  he  has  insur- 
ance thereafter.  So  we  do  have  compul- 
sory Insurance  in  a  sense  now. 

Many  other  States  have  gone  that 
route.  Other  States  may  make  it  abso- 
lutely COTipulsory  that  a  person  have 
liability  Insurance  when  he  drives  an 
automobile.  So  that  we  try  to  relieve  this 
damage  to  innocent  people  injured  by 
the  driving  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

I  think  that  the  very  poorest  way  for 
us  to  terminate  our  woric  on  this  bill 
would  be  to  reoonunlt  it.  because  noth- 
ing would  be  gained  l^  it.  We  cannot  go 
over  and  over  and  over  the  same  track 
again  and  again.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  come  to  grips  with  it  now  and  vote  up 
or  down  on  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 
law  in  the  United  States  with  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  with  the  States  all  par- 
ticipating in  their  own  sovereign  right 
but   conforming   to    a   basic   standard 
which  we  in  this  body,  with  the  other 
body  of  Congress,  have  a  right  to  set 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  public; 
and  because  of  motor  vehicle  transporta- 
tion being  so  completely  interstate  now, 
it  almost  has  to  come  to  this  body  to 
make  the  decision.  We  cannot  wait  for 
the  individual  States  any  longer.  Having 
given  the  4-year  time  for  them  to  come 
into  compliance,  I  think  we  must  pro- 
ceed forthwith. 
I  oppose  the  motion  to  reconimit. 
Bir.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

.  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  Federal  no-fault 
insurance  bill,  S.  354.  and  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 

HiTTSSA). 

I  Joined  In  the  minority  report  on  S. 
354  urging  defeat  of  the  Federal  no- 
fault  insurance  bill  for  the  very  soimd 
reasons  enimierated  in  that  report.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  have  submitted  brief  in- 
dividual views  which  strongly  declare  a 
basic  constitutional  objection  to  S.  354. 
This  objection  is  embodied  in  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  10th  amendment  very  simply 
states  that: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  tbe  United 
SUtee  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tha  States 
rwpectlvely.  or  to  the  people. 


United  States.  326  UJ3.,  at  page  587, 
stated: 

The  National  Ooyemment  may  not  intar- 
fere  unduly  with  the  State's  perfomumce  of 
Its  sovereign  functions  of  government. 


"Utr.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  speaking  of 
tbe  10th  Amendment  in  New  York  v. 


Justices  Black  and  Doiiglas  in  the 
same  case,  at  page  594,  stated: 

The  notion  that  the  sovereign  position  of 
the  Statee  must  find  Its  protection  In  the  wlU 
of  a  transient  majority  of  Congreos  Is  for- 
eign to  and  a  negation  of  our  constitutional 
system.  There  will  often  be  vital  regional 
Interests  r^resented  by  no  majority  in  CTon- 
gress.  The  (Constitution  was  designed  to  keep 
the  balance  between  the  states  and  the  Na- 
tion outside  the  field  of  leglslattve  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  Ignore  the  10th 
amendment  and  these  very  sound  opin- 
ions, then  oiir  50  States  will  be  In  grave 
danger. 

S.  354,  In  n:iy  opinion,  Is  a  bill  which  Is 
unconstitutional.  It  is  a  bill  which  will  re- 
verse the  congressional  policy  established 
In  1945  in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 
It  is  a  bill  that  wiU  hurt  the  small  busi- 
ness insurance  cdmpanles  that  operate 
in  less  than  six  States,  but  will  aid  the 
giant  national  Insurance  companies  op- 
erating in  most  of  the  50  States.  It  Is  a 
bill,  that  If  passed  Into  law,  will  not  only 
destroy  sovereignty  and  regulation,  but 
will  open  the  door  to  passage  of  even 
more  disastrous  laws  relegating  the 
States  to  a  position  of  impotency. 

Mr.  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  In  New 
York  agEdnst  United  States,  at  page  592. 
make  the  above  point  by  quoting  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson  as  follows: 

The  Statee  of  course  possess  every  power 
that  government  has  ever  anywhere  exercised, 
except  only  those  powers  which  their  own 
constitutions  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  explicitly  or  by  plain  inference 
withhold.  They  are  the  ordinary  governments 
of  the  country;  the  Federal  Government  is  Its 
Instrument  oniy  for  partlciUar  purposes.  As 
stated  In  VS.  v.  Railroad  Co.,  17  Wall  322. 
327-328.  the  right  of  the  States  to  admin- 
ister their  own  affairs  throtigh  their  leglsU- 
tive.  executive,  and  judicial  departments,  in 
their  own  manner  through  their  own  agen- 
cies. Is  conceded  by  the  imlform  decisions  of 
this  Court  and  by  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  its  organization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
think  seriously  of  the  dangers  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  if  S.  354  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, as  well  as  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  simply  unwise,  I  hope  Congreos 
votes  no  to  S.  354.  The  wise  course,  and 
the  constltutlwial  course  Is  to  permit  the 
States  to  continue  their  fine  efforts  of 
passing  first-party  no-fault  insurance 
laws.  To  date,  20  States  have  passed 
no-fault  legislation.  AddltlcmaUy,  there 
is  a  voluntary  plan  in  effect  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  Other  State  legislatures 
are  presently  considering  the  matter, 
and,  In  my  opinion,  they  shoiild  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  this  consideration, 
keeping  in  mind  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  each  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  grave 
constitutional  issues  presented  by  S.  854, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  cost  factor 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  Significant  in 
my  mind  is  the  data  in  appendix  E  and 


appendix  Q  of  the  minority  report  which 
shows  that  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
could  be  paying  Increased  premiums 
from  14  percent  to  34  percent,  depending 
upon  the  coverage  obtained.  If  the  owner 
of  a  vehicle  lives  In  a  rural  area  or  If 
the  vehicle  Is  a  private  vehicle  rather 
than  a  ccHnmerdal  one,  then  Increased 
premiums  would  be  even  higher. 

The  higher  premium  costs  will  affect 
at  least  44  States.  These  statistics  are 
alarming  to  me  and  to  many  others,  "nie 
proponents  of  Federal  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance have  been  telling  the  press  and 
the  people  that  one  of  the  key  factors  of 
Federal  no-fault  Is  the  significant  reduc- 
tion of  auto  Insurance  premiums  that 
could  be  anticipated.  This  Is  simply  not 
the  case.  Instead  of  significant  reductions 
of  premiums,  my  constituents  and  the 
people  of  at  least  43  other  States  will  be 
forced  to  pay  significant  increases  In 
auto  insurance  premiums. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  could  have  disastrous 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  give  this  matter  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  I  hope 
they  will  see  fit  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  20  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  witnessed 
the  Senate  going  into  one  new  field  of 
activity  after  another,  and  without  con- 
stitutional authority.  This  is  another 
example  of  Congress  attempting  to  go 
into  a  new  field  of  activity,  without  con- 
stitutional authority.  If  one  will  search 
the  Constitution,  he  will  find  no  au- 
thority in  the  Constitution  for  Congress 
to  go  into  the  field  of  no-fault  insurance. 
Many  other  fields  have  been  gone  into. 
Bad  precedents  have  been  set.  But  that 
is  no  reason  now  to  inject  the  FMeral 
Government  into  another  new  field  of 
activity  where  it  has  no  constitutional 
authority. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  a  law-abiding 
people.  Congress  ought  to  set  the  ex- 
ample and  ought  to  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution, so  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try will  know  that  we  are  law-abiding, 
that  we  favor  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  laws  we  enact  wHl  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  HRUSBCA.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  tremendously  long  periods 
of  time  taken  for  hearings  and  debate  on 
this  bill,  the  vast  amoimt  of  testimony 
taken,  and  so  forth.  Those  statistics  are 
very  Interesting,  but  they  have  not  pro- 
duced what  the  people  are  entitied  to 
know  and  what  we  as  legislators  should 
know.  What  are  the  definitive  cost  fac- 
tors in  this  no-fault  insurance  that  is 
prescribed  in  this  bill?  The  question  sim- 
ply has  not  been  answered  and  cannot 
be  answered  because  of  the  fashion  In 
which  the  report  is  set  up. 

Second,  reference  has  been  made  to 
workmen's  compensation  as  being  a 
model  for  the  proposed  legation.  I 
fervently  wish  that  were  true.  It  Is  not 
true,  because  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion we  have  50  State  plans  and  the  ben- 
efits are  different  and  the  periods  of 
time  are  different.  It  is  completely  dlf- 
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fereait  from  the  situaUon  here,  in  which  vrith  the  best  possible  estimate  of  costs  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtji- 
th«  Commerce  Committee  ha*  taken  of  S.  354 — based  on  M  &  R  figures.  mond)  ,  and  I  must  take  exertion  to  the 
one  of  a  po6»lble  200  plans  and  hM  Mid,  These  figures  are  in  the  M  i  R  report,  expressions  of  both. 
"We  are  going  to  arrogantly  and  im-  but  they  needed  revising  to  take  Into  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
oerlously  say  to  the  States,  'We  dont  consideration  the  amendments  which  spoke  at  length  about  the  fact  that  this 
^e  about  your  Judgment  in  this  thing,  eliminated  the  $2,500  deductible  and  was  an  unconstitutional  action  with  no 
This  one  particular  plan  is  going  to  be  changed  the  threshold  from  6  moDths  justification  In  the  Constitution  for  the 
the  law  of  every  one  of  your  50  States,  to  90  days.  The  revisions  have  now  been  action  of  Congress.  I  subnilt  it  Is  entirely 
whether  you  like  It  or  not'  "  completed,  and  I  want  them  not  only  to  within  the  general  welfare  clause  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  presumptuous  appear  In  the  Record,  but  also  to  be  heard  certainly  it  is  within  the  Interstate  com- 
position to  take.  by  as  many  Senators  as  possible,  who  merce  clause.  Traffic  flows  in  Interstate 
Mr  President,  the  returns  are  in  and  may  be  under  the  mlsimpression  that  S.  commerce  by  the  millions  every  day.  Our 
It  will  be  a  gloomy  day  for  America's  354  will  lower  costs.  citizens  are  involved  and  they  do  travel 
auto  Insurance  buyers  If  S.  354  should  Before  reading  the  State-by-State  list,  across  State  lines.  There  is  no  form  of 
be  approved  at  this  time  This  fclll.  as  I  would  like  to  note  that  my  State  of  government  that  is  more  responsible  for 
amended  to  take  out  the  $2,500  deductl-  Nebraska  would  suffer  a  34-percent  In-  taking  action  In  the  field  than  Congress, 
ble  and  to  change  the  threshold  from  6  crease.  so  rather  than  to  say  we  have  no  power 
months  to  90  days,  would  Increase  auto  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con-  to  act  and  should  leave  it  to  the  several 
Insurance  rates  In  48  of  the  50  States,  sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricohd  a  States,  Indeed,  we  are  rommitted  to  take 
while  leaving  them  unchanged  in  the  revised  table  of  figures  as  to  1972  Indicat-  some  action. 

other  two  No  State  will  get  a  decrease  ing  the  amoimt  the  premium  will  be  in-  I  earlier  called  attention  to  the  fact 
under  this  measure.  creased  percentagewise  after  taking  into  that  this  bill  in  this  long  consideration 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  The  Amerl-  consideration  the  presumptions  set  forth  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
can  public  if  it  is  sold  on  the  concept  therein  by  eliminating  the  $2,500  de-  Judiciary  in  the  last  Congress  and  in  this 
of  no-fault  tnsm-ance,  is  sold  on  It  basl-  ductlble  and  changing  the  threshold  from  Congress,  and  especially  in  connection 
caUy  for  one  reason— the  siren  song  of  6  months  to  90  dajrs.  with  the  bill  before  us.  S.  354,  the  Com- 
lower  auto  insurance  costs.  8.  354  is  a  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  has  acted  on  It. 
sour,  discordant  note.  I  repeat,  this  ordered  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  which 
measure  will  Increase  costs  for  the  follows:  I  would  like  to  read  several  excerpts.  TTm 
consumer.  Aiabwn*  - 43  letter  is  written  by  our  distinguished  col- 
Proponents  of  S.  354  have  based  their     Alaska 18  league  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  who 

claims  of  reduced  premiums  on  the  false     Arizona 27  Is  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 

assumption  that  half  of  the  uninsured     Arkanaaa 40  Judiciary.  He  stated  in  the  letter  ad- 
motorists  in  every  State  will  buy  auto     9*J"°™'* - -2  dressed  tome: 

insurance  under  S.  354's  compulsory  in-      ?^^r^?,':i ■" " 7  "  y®"'  experience   niatobes   mine,   aoma 

surance.  If  they  do  not.  the  cost  figures      B^S^!^       '  29  l»w  school  claaamateii  or  la^r  frtenda  are 

by  Miiiiman  t  Robertson  are  not  valid.  S2Sror-bo-i;,ini,u;::::::::::::::::::  lo  S,"7s.nsr  TuS^L^L^^  ^T- 

Let  us  see  what  has  actually  happened,     Florida   20  ^^   ineuranoe   cost,  in   yoiJstate.   ^ 

not  what  theoretically  should  happen.     Georgia 4i  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  insiirera  out  of  buslnsn,  and 

The  first  three  compulsory  auto  insur-     Hawaii 8  ^   forth.    Thewfore,   I   tbotigbt   that  you 

ance  States  were  North  Carolina,  Massa-     \^^°, ,®  woiUd  lUe  to  have  on  hand  the  Report  on 

chusetts,  and  New  York.  Half  of  the  un-     j"^?^ " l\  3-  354  med  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 

Insured  motorists  did  not  become  in-     ,._.              .^  mlttee. 

sured,  so  the  theory  did  not  work.            aS^w  """ 39  »  *  5^  i?^^°'^*L.°'  ^  °"^1°'  *^ 

New  Jersey  passed  a  State  no-fault  iS^^r":::::::::::::::::::::::::..  35  ^^J^^T^J^'X^'^'^  S^T 

law    with    compulsory    Insurance.    The     u>uiaianl  37  ^^«y^  letoT^S.  u'^'S^' 

M  &  R  study  says  New  Jersey  will  go     Maine  .     M  j.^orably  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

from  88  percent  insured  to  94  percent     Biaryiand  - n  j^  ^^^  oommltteea.  the  bill  reoeivad  blpar- 

Insured.    In   a   letter   from   one   of   the     SJf^t*^**"**"" oi  *»■«»  support.  The  majority  report  of  the 

State's  leading  Insurance  executives  to     w,^I^2^ ' o«  Judiciary  committee  ooncludee: 

the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  re-     jSj^SSml  ' ' M  (D  8.  SM  is  conrtltutlonaL  (Report,  pp. 

ported  that  New  Jersey  Insureds  have     miskjutI     -  '  11"" "'I  22     *"!i!o  «^  _„    ,  .        .    »^ 

actuaUy  declined  from  85  percent  to  75     SS^S^a I-— 88  Jl^ IJ^J^^^l^'^lJ^^^^J^'^' 

perc«.t.   Even   allowing  for  error    this     Nebra-.*  -- 34  ^Su'S^^ixS^'V^Tta^Xy^" 

is  hardly  50  percent  of  the  uninsured  mo-     Neyada  - 38  pp  22_27) 

torists  buying  Insurance.                                 New  Hampshire la  -g,    s.  884  wUl  not  affect  adverMly  the. 

Florida  passed  a  compulsory  nb-fault     "'^  iTr  "'" -ii  competitive    poaiucoi    of    amall    insurance 

law  also— a  State  law.  Florida  had  90     «!!  Tort      "" o  companies.  (Repeat,  pp.  20-23). 

percent  Insured,  but  this  dropped  to  85     North  caroii^ a*  <*>  ^-  ^**  *•<*•  ^  ▼ioienc*  to  «»  Prtn- 

percent.  Again,  no  50  percent  of  the  un-  North  Dakota  i:":::""i:il'/-:":::il  44  '^'Pl*  °'  State  regulation  of  insurance.  Re- 

insureds  buying  insurance.  Ohio.. 26     ''°f.'.P£L*        ''        ...»  .      .       .. 

**,.     r>..<JirtoW*     T    o,v,    ««f    »„/«    ^<>Tro.      r»vi.KVv,;.- QQ  f^)  There  are  no  differences  In  needs  and 

Mr.   President,   I   am   not  and  never     0^o°»»   —  33  conditions  among  the  BUtee  that  cannot 

have  been  sold  on  the  Milllman  It  Rob-     Oregon 32  i^  ^^  ^  ^^1  nflected  In  8.  884.  )Report. 

ertson  study  completely.  However,  since     d1^;^^t  p^ ,«  pp.  27-28). 

proponents  have  made  so  much  of  It.  let     ^^«fr^!^fnl' 04  (8)   The  need   for   national   standards   is 

us  examine  It  further.  It  makes*  com-     go^th  Dakota    " 40     *^'**''-  <*^Port,  pp.  27-28).  

parison   between  insurance  costs  imder     Tennessee      _  ~ " 2a  T^*^'*^    i»^    school    classmate    or    Uwyer 

tort  law  and  Insurance  costs  under  Fed-     Texas                   31  ''^•°<*  °"y  **<>*  ***'^"  '•^  **»•  Report— or  he 

eral  no-fault  for  each  State.  Utah  "II""""II"II""IIIIIIIIIII  28  °"l.**..  ^°°"^,  **J^«  ^.«  '^^  *°  *^* 

However,  it  Includes  medical  pay  cov-     Vermont so  °°  ^*    penwnal  experience. 

erage  as  a  part  of  the  tort  system  costs,     virginu 31  i  flnd  that  the  words  of  that  letter  are 

Medical  pay  coverage  Is  clearly  and  ob-     Washington 26  particularly  compelling  because.  Indeed, 

vlously  a  first  party,  no-fault  coverage.     ^*"*  Virginia 30  j  j^^^g  foimd  that  to  be  true  among  my 

Thus,  when  we  use  the  M  &  R  figures.     ™^!^^ "  3!  lawyer  friends.  I,  like  every  other  Mem- 
removing  these  two  false  assumptions —       ^  mia%           ^^  ^j  ^.^^  body,  have  received  telephone 

thai",  half  of  the  imlnsureds  will  auto-  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis-  calls,  letters  and  telegrams  from  lawyers, 

matlcally  buy  auto  Insurance  and  that  tened  to  the  discussion  by  the  Senator  mostly  trial  lawyers,  who  say  that  for 

medical  pay  Is  a  tort  cost — we  cdme  up  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska)    and  the  some  reason  this  bill  should  not  be  passed 
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by  the  Senate.  Reviewing  the  arguments 
■et  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hast),  I  think  we  have  given  an 
answer  to  that  plea.  I  think  the  warped 
viewpoint  taken  by  those  referred  to  in 
the  legal  profession  is  clear.  They  have 
a  fear  that  this  bill  wUl  decrease  their 
omwrtimity  to  practice  law  and  earn  fees. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  so.  I  think  that 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  help 
and  assistance  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  I  have  great  pride  in  the  legal 
profession. 

I  do  not  downgrade  the  legal  profes- 
sion or  say  anything  in  disparagement 
of  it.  Without  lawyers  we  would  have  a 
very  difficult  time  Uving  in  a  complex 
society,  as  we  do.  We  depend  on  lawyers 
and  they  give  us  good  service.  But  I  think 
in  this  instance,  and  I  do  not  include  all 
of  them  because  I  know  there  are  many 
capable  and  competent  lawyers  who  are 
Members  of  this  body  who  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill,  some  of  them  are  myopic 
about  this  blU  and  are  launching  a  cam- 
paign that  has  been  very  distorted  and 
shortsighted,  and  not  based  on  fact. 

THX  BEABCH  rOK  RKLIABLK  COST  INTORVATION 

During  the  debate  on  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels,  a  wide  variety  of  cost  esti- 
mates have  been  provided  by  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents.  The  estimates  of 
opponents  usiudly  show  a  cost  increase, 
and  those  of  proponents  generally  show 
a  cost  decrease  for  a  given  no-fault  plan. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  bias  and  guess- 
work in  the  costing  of  no-fault  aut<mio- 
blle  insurance  plans,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  conducted  a  search 
for  a  reliable  Eictuarial  firm  that  could 
cost  various  no-fault  plans  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level  upon  which  policy- 
makers could  rely.  After  an  intensive 
search,  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  selected  the 
actuarial  firm  of  Milllman  and  Robert- 
son to  develop  a  standardized  computer 
costing  model  which  could  be  applied  to 
various  no-fault  plans  to  produce  re- 
liable and  comparable  costing  results. 
mr.t.nraK    and   bobsktson'b   costimg    or    s. 

3S4  AS  FATOBABLT  aXPOKTED  BT  THK  SENATE 
COiaCITTKES  OK  COMMEXCX  AND  THX 
JUDICIAKT 

Following  the  favorable  report  of  S. 
354  from  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Sedktor  Magnttsoh  requested  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  en- 
gage the  actuarial  firm  of  Milllman  and 
Robertson,  to  cost  S.  354,  as  r^iorted, 
using  its  computer  costing  model.  By  the 
terms  of  this  contract,  variations  not  in 
compliance  with  the  Tniwiwinm  Federal 
standards  in  S.  354  were  also  calculated 
in  order  to  give  members  of  the  Senate 
necesury  cost  Information  so  as  to  evalu- 
ate any  proposed  amendments  to  S.  354. 

m  costing  8.  354,  Milllnian  and  Rob- 
ertson concluded  that.  If  8.  354  were  en- 
acted, there  would  be  a  reduction  Ip  aver- 
agia  insurance  premium  costs,  both  total 
premium  cost  and  personal  Injury  pre- 
mium cost,  in  each  and  every  Stete. 
These  proleeted  savings  appear  in' the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  Report  (m 
page  23  and  page  68. 
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While  Milllman  and  Robertson,  as  all 
competent  actuaries  would,  included 
caveats  with  regard  to  the  cost  Informa- 
tion they  provided,  the  actuaries  who 
prepared  the  report  stated  that:  "the 
conclusions  presented  in  this  report  are 
probably  the  best  estimates  available." 

In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  we  have 
two  large  charts  showing  the  computa- 
tions made  by  that  actuarial  firm  chosen 
by  the  State  commissioners  themselves 
as  to  the  great  value  of  S.  354  type  of 
no-fault  insurance  and  cost  savings  in 
each  State  that  would  be  realized  by 
policyholders.  In  every  case  there  was 
a  cost  saving. 

I  return  again  to  say  that  we  are  talk- 
ing not  only  about  savings  In  premiums 
by  those  who  have  to  buy  or  who  do  buy 
insurance,  but  we  are  ttdking  about  in- 
surance that  returns  almost  twice  as 
much  money,  because  everybody  who  has 
a  medical  Injury  of  any  kind  can  get 
his  hospital  and  medical  costs  paid 
promptly  by  his  own  Insurance  com- 
pany, and  everybody  who  is  hurt  win  get 
psdd,  and  not  half  of  them  just  left 
out  because  of  some  exclusion  based  upon 
fault. 

I  therefore  think  we  must  not  recom- 
mit the  bill.  I  think  we  have  more  in- 
formation iM>w  that  has  been  developed 
before  the  Senate  than  any  State  legis- 
lature has  had.  My  colleague  said  20 
State  legislatures — I  thought  it  was  only 
19,  but  20 — have  already  moved  into  the 
field  of  no-fault.  I  say  more  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  here,  discussed 
more  fully,  and  discussed  from  more 
angles,  than  has  happened  in  any  of  the 
20  State  legislatures.  If  20  of  them  are 
ready  to  move,  certainly  we  have  all  of 
the  information  at  hand  for  us  to  move. 
Therefore,  to  recommit  the  bill  would 
certainly  be  the  wrong  way  to  dispose  of 
the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  .       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
and  respect  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  support  this  legislation.  I  feel 
obliged  to  say  that  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  Just  another  Instance  in  which  the 
Senate  is  saying  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  "Washington  knows  best,  and  it 
does  not  really  matter  what  you  want  or 
what  your  State  legislatures  think  is  best 
for  yoiu"  States." 

Mr.  President,  speaking  in  a  broad 
view.  I  must  say  again  what  I  have  often 
said  before  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere — 
that  superior  wisdom  does  not  reside  in 
Washington,  D.C.  If  it  did,  we  would  not 
be  In  the  economic  fiasco  that  is  gripping 
this  country. 

My  own  State  operates  on  a  balanced 
budget.  It  appears  that  the  thought  in 
Wadiington  is  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  that  it  is  outmoded ; 
and  It  Is  precisely  because  of  Federal  pro- 
grams like  this,  some  of  them  even  worse 
ttian  this,  that  we  are  in  the  national 
fiscal  mess  that  we  are  In. 


On  this  particular  matter  of  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  candid  with  the  people  and  say  to 
them  that  "What  we  are  doing  here  is 
voting  to  Increase  your  insurance  pre- 
miums unless  you  happen  to  live  in  6 
out  of  the  50  States — six  urban  States. 
If  you  live  in  any  of  the  other  44,  tough 
luck.  Too  bad  about  that." 

In  my  own  State,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  insurance  rates  may  be 
as  high  as  25  percent,  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  here,  I  have  reservations 
about  the  so-called  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act.  In  my  view, 
the  policy  underlying  the  McCarran- 
Perguson  Act  which  states  that  the  "con- 
tinued regulation  and  taxation  by  the 
several  States  of  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance Is  in  the  public  interest"  Is  as  sound 
and  viable  today  as  it  was  in  1945.  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

I  think  Congress  should  abide  by  Its 
dictates.  I  deeply  fear  that  to  deviate 
from  the  current  policy  in  favor  of  tlie 
course  suggested  by  national  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  is  to  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  eventual  Federal  con- 
trol over  all  types  of  insurance.  Such  a 
result  Is  to  be  feared  because  it  is  mani- 
festly not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  motorist. 

While  it  Is  not  my  primary  purpose  to- 
day to  address  myself  to  the  constitu- 
tional questions  presented  by  the  bill,  I 
do  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  register  my  be- 
lief that  this  proposed  legislation  may 
very  well  be  unconstitutional.  It  would 
compel  the  States  to  create  and  utilize 
their  own  instrumentalities,  officials,  and 
facilities  to  implement  and  administer 
the  pervasive  and  far-reaching  Federal 
program  contemplated  by  this  bill.  Title 
m  provides  that  in  the  event  a  State 
does  not  enact  conforming  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  title  m  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  State  to  be  administered  and 
regulated  by  it.  State  agencies  would  be 
compelled  to  administer  federally  estab- 
lished requirements,  and  they  would  be 
required  to  legislate  in  response  to  Fed- 
eral directions.  One  may  very  properly 
question  whether  Congress  has  the  power 
to  compel  the  States  to  administer  a 
Federal  law  even  if  the  States  are  not 
willing  to  adopt  such  provisions. 

And  that  Is  precisely  the  point,  Mr. 
President.  I  for  one  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  Federal  controls  on  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  had  enough— Indeed,  too 
much — preemption  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.  I  for  one  think  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  still  competent  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  the  people  of  their  States.  I 
for  one  regret  what  has  been  correctly 
described  as  the  twilight  of  the  States. 
And  I  think  the  freedoms  of  the  people 
lie  inevitably  in  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  Tights  of  the  States  to  make  judg- 
ments which,  in  my  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  soldy  within  the  purview  of  the 
State  got^rhments. 

Therefore,  I  commend  and  support  the 
motion  to  be  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  recommit  this 
bm.  I  support  the  motion  because  I  am 
opposed  to  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
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there  ought  to  be  further  coos^Seratlon, 
notwlthstandiiit:  the  contention  that  suf- 
ficient consideration  has  ah-eady  been 
given.  I  think  the  bill  Is  defective  and  I 
thlnic  that  much  greater  consideration 
as  to  its  implications  ought  to  be  given 
than  has  been  given  to  this  poli^. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  motion  of  tSbe  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

■Kie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  4  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  5ad  ex- 
pected the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  to  come  here,  but  he  bas  not 
arrived  yet.  The  time  has  about  expired. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  yield 
back  our  time  and  then  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  because  some  Sen- 
ators are  counting  absolutely  oaa  that 
1:45  p.m.  time  for  the  vote  to  start. 

With  that  understanding,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf) 
for  a  statement  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes, despite  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  earlier. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  In  1937 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Montana  Leg- 
islature that  passed  a  statute  requiring 
that  any  Insurance  contract  written  on 
Montana  property  had  to  b«  coimter- 
signed  by  a  resident  Montana  agent. 
Subsequently  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general  I  argued  in  behalf  of  the  statute 
before  a  three-judge  court  in  support 
of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  regula- 
tion as  being  within  the  sovereign  right 
of  the  individual  State  to  control  and 
regulate  insurance.  I  briefed  the  case  for 
an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  had  hoped  to  argue  it,  but  prior  to 
the  hearing  the  court  decided  a  Virginia 
case  iOsbom  v.  Ozler,  310  U.S.  53)  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  case  In  a  memoran- 
dum opinion  decided  the  Montana  case 
(Holmes  V.  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 
Ins.  Co..  31  U.S.  606).  The  lower  court 
case  Is  reported  in  32  P.  Supp.  964. 

I  cite  this  early  litigation  In  which  I 
was  Involved  solely  to  Indicate  that  I 
have  been  long  Involved  with  the  ques- 
tion of  State  or  Federal  control  of 
Insurance. 
With  the  possibility  of  arguing  a  case 


before  the  UA  Supreme  Court,  I  read 
every  case  even  remotely  In  point  at 
that  time.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
as  I  briefed  the  case  of  Holmes  against 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  I 
became  so  imbued  with  the  rightness  of 
the  concept  of  State  control  of  insurance 
that  even  today  it  is  basic  In  my 
approach  to  the  Insurance  business. 
Whenever  I  think  of  regulation  of  the 
Insurance  business,  I  still  remember  Paul 
against  Virginia  and  can  even  today  reel 
oft  several  other  leading  cases  support- 
ing State  regulation  and  State  control. 

Of  course,  that  legislation  related  to 
property  which  had  a  fixed  situs  within 
the  State  and  the  legislation  before  us 
relates  only  to  motor  vehicles  which  in 
this  day  and  age  have  a  mobUity  ui>on 
a  national  scale. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  course  of  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation,  I  have  talked 
to  representatives  of  trial  lawyers  from 
Montana.  Many  of  them  are  very  close 
friends  and  are  plaintiff  lawyers,  with- 
out whose  efforts  scores  of  litigants 
would  have  been  denied  fair  settlements 
by  the  Insurance  companies.  I  have 
talked  with  representatives  of  the  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  and  have  a  com- 
munity of  Interest  with  this  group.  Over 
the  years  the  insurance  companies  have 
been  so  defiant  of  simple  justice  and  so 
derelict  In  their  responsibilities  to  their 
Insured  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  trial  lawyers,  casualty  In- 
surance would  have  been  nothing  but  a 
racket,  all  coming  In  and  no  benefits  go- 
ing out. 

I  refer  to  these  cases  and  this  back- 
ground In  order  to  help  describe  the 
ambivalence  In  my  approach  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
my  activities  in  the  Montana  Attorney 
General's  ofiBce,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  regulatory  activities  of  various 
agencies.  In  the  days  when  I  was  en- 
thused about  support  for  Insurance 
Commissioner  Holmes  in  his  regulation 
of  Insurance  companies.  I  did  not  realize 
he  was  almost  unique  among  regulators. 
Most  of  the  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions, in  my  experience,  have  been  cap- 
tives of  the  very  compardes  they  are  re- 
quired to  regulate.  This  Is  especially  true 
at  the  State  level. 

This  Is  true  for  commissions  regulat- 
ing electric  utilities,  intrastate  railroads, 
so  called  blue  sky  stock  regulations,  na- 
tural gas  companies,  food  and  drugs, 
and  so  forth.  There  Is  a  profound  disil- 
lusionment among  the  people  of  America 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  regulatory 
agencies  at  the  State  level.  Many  and 
many  times  these  regulators  work  hand 
In  glove  with  the  very  companies  they  are 
required  to  regulate.  This  has  been  true 
In  Montana. 

A  no-fault  Insurance  bill  was  consid- 
ered In  the  Montana  legislature  In  this 
year's  session  just  recently  adjourned. 
It  failed  to  pass  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity. During. the  recent  Easter  recess,  I 
talked  to  some  of  the  legislators  about 
their  reasons  for  voting  against  the  WIl. 
Some  were  flatly  against  the  whole  con- 
cept, others  disagreed  with  certain  pro- 


visions, but  several,  perhaps  enough  to 
have  made  a  difference  as  to  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  kind  of  supervtslon  the  in- 
cumbent insurance  commlBsloner  would 
give  such  legislation.  TTiefie  legislators 
believed  that  passage  of  a  State  no-fault 
law  with  the  sort  of  regulation  demon- 
strated by  the  present  commissioner  of 
insurance  would  not  only  deprive  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Montana  of  the 
kind  of  automatic  regulation  served  by 
an  active  and  alert  bar,  but  would  give 
the  insurance  companies  further  un- 
shackled control.  I  can  imderstand  that 
attitude.  The  Incumbent  insurance  com- 
missioner consistently  Identifies  himself 
with  the  companies  he  Is  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate rather  than  the  people  whose  In- 
terests he  is  supposed  to  protect. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  of  this 
bias  on  his  part.  In  the  last  Senatorial 
election  he  directed  a  letter  to  the  in- 
surance companies  Identifying  himself 
with  the  Insurance  Industry  he  was  sup- 
posed to  regiilate  and  deploring  "Federal 
encroachment  on  our  business."  Never- 
theless, despite  the  fears  expressed  about 
Federal  encroachment,  this  bill  grants 
substantial  authority  to  the  State  regu- 
lators and  provides  a  great  area  in  which 
the  State  legislatures  have  authority  to 
act  above  the  minimum  standards  set 
in  the  proposed  Federal  legislation.  This 
is  not  pre-emptive  legislation  In  the  same 
sense  that  some  Federal  acts  completely 
take  over  the  regulation  of  an  Industrj' 
Almost  all  of  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  to  whom  I  have  talked  have 
stressed  that  they  too  believe  In  the  ur- 
gent need  for  some  Improvement  In  the 
manner  In  which  casualty  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  is  administered.  For  example, 
Mr.  Chesterfield  Smith,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
lawyers  in  America  today,  while  opposing 
"Federal  no-fault  without  reservation," 
suggested  that  the  States  can  best  re- 
spond to  this  "urgent  need  for  reform" 
and  said  that  he  wanted  "the  States  to 
alleviate  existing  deficiencies  In  their 
automobile  reparations  systems." 

In  any  event,  the  State  legislatures, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
reluctant  to  act.  Meanwhile,  the  prob- 
lems continue  to  Increase. 

Courts  are  clogged  with  automobile 
accident  cases.  Some  who  have  lawyers 
and  can  survive  the  long  wait  for  jury 
trials  get  adequate  verdicts.  Others  who 
have  relatively  small  claims  and  are  un- 
able to  fight  their  cases  through  the 
courts  get  very  little.  The  inequities  be- 
come greater  and  greater.  A  system  that 
has  been  productive  has  finally  broken 
down  hi  the  sense  of  equality  before  the 
law. 

I  recognize  that  this  breakdown  is  not 
so  apparent  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
such  as  Montana.  But  even  In  our  rural 
area,  wherp  Insuranoe  will  be  required 
and  benefits  will  be  more  uniform.  I 
think  the  merits  of  this  bill  are  greater 
than  the  defects.  Therefore,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  8. 354. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  la  about  to  vote  on  the  Federal 
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no-fault  Insiutmce  bill.  I  shall  vote  to 
reconmiit  the  bill  to  committee  and,  if 
the  recommltal  vote  fails,  I  shall  vote 
against  final  passage  of  the  measure. 

I  have  no  objection,  on  principle,  to 
the  concept  of  no-fault  insurance,  nor 
am  I  categorically  opposed  to  enact- 
ment— at  the  proper  time— of  Federal 
legislation  In  this  field. 

However,  I  beUeve  that  national  legis- 
lation establishing  uniform  standards 
for  no-fault  Insurance  Is  definitely  pre- 
mature. 

A  majority  of  the  States  have  not  yet 
passed  any  form  of  no-fault  Insurance. 
In  Idaho,  the  State  legislature  has  twice 
rejected  no-fault  proposals.  Idaho's 
Governor,  Cecil  B.  Andrus,  who  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  a  Federal  no-fault 
plan  at  tills  time,  has  assured  me  that 
prospects  for  passage  of  a  suitable  plan, 
at  the  State  level,  should  be  -much 
brighter  dmlng  tJae  forthcoming  legisla- 
tive session.  I  sincerely  hope  this  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

Of  those  States  which  have  enacted 
no-fault  laws,  sufllcient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  provide  enough  experience 
from  which  to  draw  reliable  data.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  Federal  bill  now 
before  us  would  Increase  or  decrease  In- 
surance premiums  In  Ideiho. 

Due  to  amendments  already  adopted 
on  the  floor,  opponents  of  this  bill  argue 
that  automobile  insiu^nce  premiums  in 
Idaho  might  be  Increased  as  much  as  38 
percent  upon  enactment,  while  those 
favoring  the  bill  contend  that  overall 
automobile  insurance  premiums  would 
decrease  by  7  percent.  Such  a  disparity 
In  the  figures  bear  out  my  misgivings 
that,  at  best,  the  Impact  of  this  bill  Is 
purely  speculative.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Senate  should  act  in  the  dark  when  It 
comes  to  so  significant  a  change  in  the 
law. 

Second,  Congress  will  soon  begin  con- 
sideration of  a  national  health  Insiir- 
ance  plan.  Every  Indication  points  to  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  which,  at  the  very 
minimum,  will  cover  heavy  medical  care 
expenses  above  a  certain  threshold  to  be 
specified  in  the  law.  Such  a  plan  will 
become  the  primary  source  of  financial 
coverage  for  medical  and  rehabilitation 
care  resulting  from  serious  automobile 
accident  Injuries.  Enactment  of  a  na- 
tional health  plan  would  thus  provide 
the  basis  for  reducing  automobile  insur- 
ance premiums  covering  personal  in- 
juries, since  the  insurance  policy  would 
need  pay  only  that  part  of  the  medical 
bill  not  covered  by  the  national  health 
insurance  plan. 

Enactment  of  the  no-fault  bill,  at  ttils 
time,  simply  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Before  Congress  adopts  a  Federal 
bill,  the  States  should  be  given  sufSdent 
time  to  enact  and  experiment  with  dif- 
fering no-fault  programs.  In  that  way, 
reliable  data  based  upon  experience  and 
comparison  will  become  available  to  the 
Congress.  Also,  the  passage  of  a  national 
health  plan  in  the  interim  will  profoimd- 
ly  affect  the  type  and  scope  of  Federal 
no-fault  automobile  insurance  that 
should  be  ultimately  considered. 


The  time  may  come,  after  most  States 
have  adopted  no-fault  plans  of  their  own. 
to  establish  Federal  standards.  In  order 
to  achieve  a  uniform  national  system. 
But  now  Is  not  the  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  and  the 
hour  of  1 :  45  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  smd  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnxy)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness  In  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  40, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  while  a 
number  of  Senators  are  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber,  I  should  like  for  just  a  few  moments 
to  talk  about  the  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much 
gratified  the  Senate  has  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  this  piece  of 
legislation.  It  would  have  been  a  tragedy 
had  we  recommitted  the  bill  and  started 
around  the  course  again  because  we  have 
been  doing  this  fqr  about  5  years  now. 

As  the  debate  on  the  National  No- 
Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  (S. 
354)  draws  to  a  close,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  my  colleagues  what  I  think 
their  vote  on  S.  354  means. 

A  "no"  vote  on  S.  354,  to  my  mind, 
means  that  we  are  willing  to  turn  your 
back  on  the  thousands  of  automobile  ac- 
cident victims  who  receive  no  benefits 
whatsoever  from  the  present  automobile 
compensation  system  even  though  collec- 
tively aU  drivers  spend  more  than  $16 
billion  a  year  for  automobile  insurance. 
It  means  we  are  willing  to  see  the  fami- 
lies of  seriously  Injured  automobile  ewjcI- 
dent  victims  spend  all  of  their  resources, 
lose  their  homes,  and  even  go  on  wel- 
fare, because  they  have  been,  by  delay  In 
pajmients  and  the  risk  of  litigation,  com- 
pelled to  spend  every  penny  to  keep  a 
loved  one  alive.  The  debate  on  this  bill 
has  focused  on  most  everything,  but  the 
automobile  accident  victim  and  the 
shoddy  treatment  he  receives  under  the 
fault  based  automobile  Insurance  system. 
The  lifesavlng  potential  of  no-fault  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  insurance  dol- 
lars will  be  timely  available  to  pay  for 
emergency  medical  services  of  each  and 
every  automobile  accident  victim,  has 
been  largely  Ignored.  The  life-restoring 
potential  of  an  Insurance  system  which 
provides  all  automobile  accident  victims 
necessary  medical  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation has  been  mentioned  only  in 
passing. 

A  "no"  vote,  then  means  rejection  of 
a  fair  and  more  humane  methods  of  com- 
pensating automobile  accident  victims. 

Those  who  vote  against  8.  354  may 
piously  state  that  they  are  all  for  no- 
fault  InsTUunce  and  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  But,  they  will  argue,  S.  354  in- 
trudes upon  the  Federal  system. 

Ones  so  inclined  to  argue  should  read 
the  bill,  section  109(a)  says  regulation 
and  taxation  of  insurance  shall  be  1^ 
to  the  States.  Rather  than  exercldng 
Congress'  preemptive  power,  the  bill  In 
all  particulars  exemplifies  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  or  sharing  approach 
which  Is  In  so  much  vogue  today. 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  will  Justify 
their  vote  against  this  bill,  because  some- 
one has  said  that  It  may  Increase  the  cost 
of  automobile  insurance.  Actuarial  in- 
formation compiled  by  an  independent 
source  chosen  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Conunisslonera  demon- 
strates beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the 
cost-savings  potential  of  8.  354. 

The  cost  debate,  however.  Ignores  one 
essential  ingredient.  The  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  package  is  far  more 
valuable  to  the  American  consim^r  than 
the  present  automobile  insurance  pack- 
age to  which  it  is  compared.  While  State 
no-fault  plans  under  S.  354,  as  modified 
by  the  Senate,  will  save  consumers  In 
some  States  as  much  as  20  percent,  the 
no-fault  program  wil  compensate  as 
much  as  50  percent  more  injuries  and  pay 
automobile  accident  victims  as  much  as 
50  percent  more  dollars  than  does  the 
present  system  to  which  it  is  compared. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
in  this  time  of  spiraling  inflation  and  di- 
lution of  quality,  that  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  could  vote  against  a 
program  which  would  assure  American 
consumers  a  much  more  valuable  prod- 
uct than  the  one  they  are  presently  buy- 
ing and  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  are 
presently  pajlng. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
after  all  these  deliberations  which  we 
have  had,  one  bit  of  evidence  shows  that 
In  the  States  which  did  have  some  no- 
fault  insurance  laws,  the  premiums  went 
down? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  correct.  Also,  auto- 
mobile accidents  went  down. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned something  I  was  going  to  bring  up 
and  I  wish  to  Join  him  in  It,  and  that  is 
that  all  the  conversation  has  been  about 
details  of  the  bill  and  nothing  has  been 
said  tUwut  the  victims. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  supiMee  that  you 
and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  would  like  a  bill  that  would  be  per- 
fect, but  we  cannot.  But  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  in  all  this  debate  stand  up 
in  this  Chamber,  or  anjrwhere  el«e,  and 
suggest  that  the  present  system  1«  right 
and  that  we  do  not  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  over  2  oallllon 
people  are  seriously  hurt  every  yfar  in 
automobile  accidents,  and  even  i|  they 
had  adequate  insurance  to  cov«ir  the 
claims,  some  of  them  have  to  wait  2V^, 
3.  4  years,  before  they  even  get  a  tickel. 
This  Is  the  victim  I  am  talking  about 

But  here  we  are,  sitting  around  |vith  a 
system  that  we  know  Is  a  nationaliecan- 
dal  Yet  Senators  will  vote  agaimt  the 
bill,  because  of  some  little  thing  th«y  Just 
do  not  like.  I  wish  I  could  write  a  nerf  ect 
bill  but  this  one  Is  so  complicated  we 
cannot  do  so.  But  we  have  got  to  make 
a  beginning.  We  would  not  be  her*  If  all 
the  States  would  pass  a  no-fault  Insur- 
ance bill.  .' 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course,  not.  i 


Mr.  MAQNUSON.  We  would  not  need 
to  be  here  at  all  disciisslng  this  bill.  But 
we  must  have  some  sense  of  uniformity 
here.  I  cannot  understand,  for  the  life  of 
me,  why  anyone  would  suggest  that  we 
should  not  be  doing  something  about  it. 

Not  one  prominent  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  come  out  and  said  we 
should  not  pass  a  no-fault  insiurance  bill. 
Most  have  said  that  we  should  have  one, 
and  they  have  looked  Into  it.  Even  parts 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  have 
done  so.  But  as  to  the  debate  here  that 
the  Federal  Qovemment  has  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  2  million  Americans  who 
do  not  get  anything,  about  half  of  them 
never  even  get  i>aid  up  to  2  years. 

Mr.  MOSS.  About  half. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Even  if  they  have 
insurance. 

I  received  a  notice  about  6  months  ago 
that  my  premium  for  personal  injury  lia- 
bility was  Increased  about  35  percent. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  Is  so 
insensitive  to  2  million  people  as  to  let  the 
matter  drag  alone.  If  I  should  be  re- 
elected to  the  Senate,  It  will  be  another 
entire  term  before  anything  shows  up 
in  the  way  of  a  national  no-fault  in- 
surance plan.  It  will  not  happen.  I  know 
State  legislatures.  I  served  In  mine.  I 
know  who  handles  these  insiu-ance  bills. 
Most  of  them  never  even  get  out  of  com- 
mittee, for  one  reason — Just  one  reason. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Senate  can  be  so 
insensitive  to  the  victims,  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  pointed  out. 

Where  does  the  $8  billion  go?  "You're 
In  good  hands."  Put  a  buck  in  there  and 
you  have  a  chance  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Forty-four  cents,  to  be 
exact. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Forty-four  cents,  to 
be  exact.  E^ren  Las  Vegas  has  better  odds 
than  that. 

I  cannot  understand  the  insensitivity 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  2  million 
victims. 

If  every  State  were  to  pass  a  no-fault 
bill  in  the  next  4  years,  that  would  be 
fine,  but  it  will  be  10  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, these  people  are  not  getting  paid. 
Iliey  are  waiting.  They  are  paying  In 
double  the  amount  tfaey  should. 

Tlie  Senator  has  made  a  good  point: 
We  talk  about  everything  on  the  Senate 
floor  except  the  victims,  the  2  million  a 
year  who  aze  seriously  injured. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  frran  Washington,  for  his  re- 
marks. I  agree  with  him.  We  have  been 
worrying  a  great  deal  about  States' 
rights  and  about  Federal  Intrusion,  b^ 
we  have  not  been  worrying  about  the  peo- 
ple who  suffer  now  under  the  present 
system — about  2  million  a  year — who 
have  no  recourse  for  medical  services 
after  they  have  been  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 
THi  "FT7VLXO  raorsssioir"  AMD  rra  pockrbook 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
come  as  no  secret  to  our  colleagues  to 
learn  that  the  negligence  lawyers  of  this 
country  will  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  legal  fees  if  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  passes. 


I  happen  to  believe  that  the  tort-based 
open  market  in  personal  injury  cases  is 
a  cruel  drain  on  the  Insurance  consumer's 
pocketbook  and  a  notorious  waste  of 
skilled  human  resources  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

I  also  believe  that  lawyers  both  individ- 
ually and  collectively  have  an  absolute 
right  under  our  Constitution  to  lobby  us, 
to  bombard  us  with  pleas  and  argiunents, 
and  even  to  make  clear  their  intention  to 
punish  by  political  action  those  who 
would  deprive  them  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  livelihood. 

But  when,  in  so  doing,  the  lawyers 
wrap  themselves  in  the  robes  of  defender 
of  the  Constitution,  officer  of  the  court, 
public  citizen,  defender  of  the  rights  of 
man,  they  run  the  risk  of  weakening  both 
the  profession  and  those  institutions  of 
the  organized  bar  through  which  they 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  build  a 
tradition  of  public  service  and  advocacy 
which  transcends  the  lawyer's  pocket- 
book. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Rep- 
resentation of  Citizen  Interests,  which 
I  chair,  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  Impact  of  bar  association  activities 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  legsil  serv- 
ices available  to  the  public.  We  have  been 
exploring  the  extent  to  which  the  ABA 
and  other  bar  groups  are  "self-serving  or 
serving  the  public,"  and  held  a  hearing 
precisely  on  this  topic  at  the  ABA  mid- 
winter meeting  in  February.  While  testi- 
mony by  ABA  witnesses  and  others  at 
that  hearing  persuaded  me  that  the  bar 
has  done  much  good  and  important  work 
in  the  service  of  the  public,  its  action  in 
telegrammlng  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
urge  defeat  of  Federal  standards  for  no- 
fault  would  clearly  seem  to  be  self-serv- 
ing. 

The  recent  director  of  the  association's 
Washington  office  identified  the  imique 
strength  of  the  ABA  as  lying  in  its  "dis- 
interested expertise."  He  ccmtinued: 

Congress  and  the  Admlnlotratlon  know 
they  can  look  to  the  Aaaoclatlon  for  expert 
t-»^h"t^*ff'  advice  and  rely  on  It  for  objective 
convmenta  on  matters  of  poUcy.  In  Washing- 
ton, where  so  mtich  political  Influence  la 
baaed  on  campaign  money  and  potential 
votea,  the  ABA  can  only  fall  back  on  Its 
prestige  and  on  the  credibility  It  has  btdlt 
up  over  the  years. 

There  have  been  leaders  of  the  bar 
who  have  recognized  the  dangexs  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  bar's  institutions  In- 
herent in  the  self-serving  campaign  to 
preserve  negligence  fees.  In  a  si)eech  to 
the  Distriot  of  Columbia  In  January  1973, 
dealing  with  the  appropriate  legislative 
role  of  the  ABA.  Robert  W.  Meserve,  then 
president  of  the  ABA.  emphasized  the 
unique  public  responsibilities  of  lawyers 
and  their  pn^eesion. 

He  said: 

We  az«  membera  ot  a  trade  aaaoclatlon  but 
we  have  choeen  to  earn  our  living  In  a  unique 
profession.  In  making  this  choice  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  unique  obligations. 
Law  la  a  public  profeasUm.  Tlioee  who  prac- 
tice \%  have  unavoldahle  public  re^ransl- 
bUltlaa.  The  Individual  lawym  1>  flzat 
obUcated  to  the  honest,  competent  and  fuU 
represerttatlon  of  hla  client's  oauae.  Beyond 
that,  however,  lawyen,  ooUeettvely,  have  a 
reeponalbUlty  for  participating  In  the  public 
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life  of  our  society.  Lawyera,  aflloctlvely,  are 
poeseesed  of  talent  and  knowledge  which 
others  may  not  have.  Lawyers,  tradltlonaUy, 
participate  aa  leaden,  as  weU  as  teohnlctens. 
in  all  major  social  enterprlaea.  The  combina- 
tion otf  capacity  and  position  dsecrlbe  the 
ooUectlve  re^KmalhUlty  which  Uwyen  have. 
with  respect  not  only  to  their  client's  prob- 
lems but  with  respect  to  their  country's 
problems. 


In  that  speech.  Meserve  set  forth  as  a 
guiding  principle  for  ABA  advocacy  the 
choice  of  issues  "selected  from  among 
those  touching  on  the  good  of  the  public 
In  general,  rather  than  on  the  particular 
interest  of  lawyers  as  lawyers.  He  re- 
ferred to  pressures  by  State  bar  groups 
on  the  ABA  to  assume  an  aggressive 
posture  in  lobbying  against  no-fault 
legislation.  And  he  urged  the  bar  to  re- 
sist such  pressures,  cautioning  that  such 
advocacy  could  "bring  us  into  disrepute 
for  selling  too  hard,  or  over-selling. " 

Three  months  later,  carrying  out  the 
InstructlMia  of  the  ABA's  house  of  dele- 
gates, then-President  Meserve  delivered 
a  strong  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act.  I  had,  and  I  continue  to  have, 
great  respect  for  Robert  Meserve  and  i 
believe  that  in  many  ways  he  ranks 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive presidents  of  the  ABA.  In  de- 
livering his  testimony,  he  was  plainly 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  ABA  house  of  delegates,  llie  sub- 
stance of  his  statement  has  since  been 
reafllnned  by  current  President  Chester- 
field Smith  in  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  earlier  this  year. 

In  Meserve's  stotement,  he  attempted 
to  respond  to  the  criticism  that  lawyers 
having  a  vested  interest  in  the  present 
system — 

Cannot  be  trusted  to  speak  with  either 
objectivity  or  auth«»lty. 

He  answered  that  the  lawyer's  finan- 
cial interest — 

Is  muior  In  both  relative  and  absolute 
terms  compared  to  that  of  the  automobUe 
insurance  companies  In  particular  and  other 
major  segments  of  the  insurance  Industry  as 
weu  That  is.  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the 
legal  profession's  Income  comes  from  the 
automobUe  Insurance  premium  while  most  of 
Sit^^^Jf*.*^**  *^*  '^'y  existence  of  the 
upSi  it^      Insurance  Industry  is  dependent 

Furthermore,  he  admonishes  us  that— 
If  the  lawyer  U  dlsquaUfled  because  of  his 

Uivolvement  In  the  system,  this  leaves  the 

tosue  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  seem. 

on  the  basis  of  actual  experience,  to  know 

the  least  about  It. 

♦v,^^  !?  "°*  "^^  comforting  to  be  told 
that  the  financial  interest  of  the  lawyer 
18  "minor  in  both  relaUve  and  absolute 
terms /  for  in  fact  it  is  not.  Not  only  do 
lees  from  auto  accident  cases  account 
for  fully  a  quarter  of  the  Income  of 
me  legal  profession  in  this  country,  but 
these  fees  obviously  account  for  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  Income  of  the 
trial  lawyers.  Within  the  ABA  and  its 
committees  and  sections,  it  Is  the  trial 
lawyers  among  its  membership  that  liave 
spearheaded  the  drive  toward  aggressive 
antl-no-fault  positions. 


A  letter  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
from  the  National  Association  of  Crim- 
inal Defense  Lawyers  purports  to  express 
the  opposition  of  "all  lawyers  across 
America"  to  the  passage  of  S.  354,  the 
National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Act. 

But  the  fact  is  that  not  all  lawyers 
oppose  no-fault.  Even  with  the  Intense 
lobbying  within  the  ABA  of  the  trial  law- 
yers, the  house  of  delegates  was  divided 
on  the  no-fault  Issue. 

Nor  Is  it  unrealistic  to  believe  that  law- 
yers can  transcend  their  pocketbook  con- 
cerns in  viewing  no-fault  reform.  New 
York  City  and  the  New  York  Bar  surely 
have  no  dearth  of  articulate  trial  lawyers 
with  a  heartfelt  stake  In  the  status  quo 
yet  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  called  for  complete 
abolition  of  auto  negligence  lawsuits. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  speaking 
Informally  with  lawyers  throughout  my 
State  that  the  harshest  critics  of  the 
present  tort  system  are  to   be  found 
among  nonnegllgence  members  of  the 
bar— those  who  have  seen  the  Injustice 
and  inefficiency  of  the  system  at  close 
hand,  but  who  are  not  blinded  by  their 
own  economic  stake  in  the  tort  system. 
It  would  probably  have  been  wisest  for 
the  ABA  to  emulate  many  State  and  local 
bar  associations  who  adopted  positions 
of  neutrality  on  the  no-fault  Issue.  Or. 
the  ABA  could  have  established  a  study 
committee  or  commission  made  up  of 
lawyers  who  had  no  economic  stake  In 
the  preservation  of  the  present  tort  sys- 
tem. It  would  have  been  possible  for  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  who 
had  an  ecmomlc  conflict-of-interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  tort  system  to 
abstain  from  voting  on  the  question  of 
the  ABA'S  position.  In  that  way,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  Congress  to  have 
benefited  from  the  "disinterested  exper- 
tise" of  the  ABA. 

This  was  not  done,  and  as  a  result 
neither  Congress  nor  the  organized  bar 
have  benefited  by  an  objective  appraisal 
from  the  ABA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  then-ABA  President  Robert 
Meserve  before  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  cm  January  9 
1973,  and  an  article  in  the  December 
1971,  Juris  Doctor,  entitled  "Where  in- 
surance Fails:  No  Fault  But  the  Law- 
yers," by  Fred  M.  Lowenfels,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Me- 
serve was  a  very  progressive  president  of 
the  ABA  and  that  he  was  irmovatlve,  but 
in  this  particular  case  he  made  a  mis- 
take. It  is  too  bad  that  others  connected 
with  the  bar  have  made  a  similar 
mistake. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  the 
bar  lobbies  Congress  heavily  against  no- 
fault,  and  we  recognize  that  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion  in  legal  fees  are  paid 
out  every  year  as  a  result  of  tort  liabil- 
ity related  to  automobile  accidents,  the 
bar  is  speaking  from  self-interest.  Over 


50  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  lawyers — two- thirds  to  be  exact — 
Eind  we  have  to  separate  our  desire  to  see 
our  profession  do  well  from  our  desire 
to  serve  the  public  interest.  We  are  not 
here  as  lawyers;  we  are  here  as  Sen- 
ators. We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
P>eople  of  this  country  and  that  is  our 
major  responsibility.  I  am  most  disap- 
pointed that  our  trade  association,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  taken  this 
very  strong  stand  against  the  bm,  a  bin 
which  would  benefit  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

ExHiBrr  1 
RrMAiKs  or  Bobxkt  W.  Mxsebvx  BEroax  Bax 
Association  aw  the  District  or  Colttmbia, 
Januaet  9,  1973 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  Indeed  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  ca  ahar- 
Ing  this  meeting  with  you.  I  bring  you  the 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  one  hundnd 
sixty  thousand  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  some  of  whom,  of  course 
are  you. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  poaitlon  I  hold 
Is  to  meet  with  as  many  state  and  local  bar 
associations  as  possible.  It  is  hard  work  and 
I  love  every  minute  of  it.  The  list  of  placas 
where  I  have  not  been  is  now  substantlaUy 
ahcrter  than  the  list  of  places  I  have  been 
and  1  can  assure  you  that  by  n'^xt  August, 
when  I  pass  the  gavel  on  to  my  successor, 
very  few  wiU  have  escaped.  I  would  like  to 
report  on  three  incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred In  my  travels — you  may  have  heard 
me  teU  one  or  more  of  them  before: 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  try  to 
give  appropriate  individual  accolade  to  the 
dojEens,  if  not  himdreds,  of  district  lawyers 
who  have  given,  and  still  give,  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  American  Bar  Association  and  Its 
affiliates.  They  include  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary like  3\x6st  WUllam  Jones,  now  the  head 
of  our  Division  of  Judicial  Administration; 
distinguished  memheta  of  the  adminlatra- 
tlon  such  as  the  Solidtor-Oener&l,  who  will, 
I  am  afraid,  always  be  Dean  Krwln  Qrtswold 
to  me,  who  leads  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion; educaton  like  Dean  Clinton  Bam- 
burger  of  Catholic  Dnlveralty,  hecul  of  NLDA; 
and  active  membera  of  the  practicing  bar 
like  past  American  Bar  Association  President 
Charles  Rhyne.  now  active  at  my  request  in 
the  afTairs  of  the  proposed  Institute  tot  Jus- 
tice; Ed  CampbeU,  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Governors,  and  your  State  Delegate  Sidney  S. 
Sachs.  I  hope  that  no  one  of  the  rest  of  you 
will  feel  hurt  at  my  faUiu«  to  refer  to  him 
or  to  her.  We  are  gratef\il  for  aU  their  help 
and  I  see  many  of  them  here  this  noon. 

[Stories — re   brevity;    re  Identity  of  per- 
son; and  re  stories.) 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  naturally  enough  a 
very  special  place  for  all  Americans,  and 
aU  the  more  so  for  lawyers.  It  Is,  to  use 
the  current  expression,  the  place  "where  the 
action  is".  The  very  word  " Washington"  Is 
synonymous  with  power  and  with  events 
that  materially  affect  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  every  one  in  the  world.  There  Is  a  ten- 
dency to  forget  that  there  Is  a  Washington 
which  is  a  home  of  ordinary  people — people 
not  Intimately  connected  with  events  which 
might  Influence  the  price  of  gold  or  the 
quality  of  the  air  or  our  chance  for  sun-lval, 
or  even  of  the  survival  of  our  world. 

Because  Washington  Is  a  city  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty,  we  auslanders  may  forget 
It  has  at  least  its  full  share  of  the  problems 
facing  all  oiir  cities. 

We  also  may  forget  that  many  highly 
skilled  lawyers  practice  here  the  same  kind 
of  ordinary  law  as  is  practiced  elsewhere. 
People  are  bom  and  die  here,  are  married 
and  divorced  here  and  become  rich  or  poor 
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here  Just  as  lii  Boston  or  Clev»l&nd  or  Tula*. 
Naturally  U  they  are  weU  advlaed,  they  wlU 
not  attempt  any  of  thla  without  sound  legal 
advice.  We  are  too  ready  to  view  aU  Waah- 
In^ton  lawyers  as  "super  lawyera"  whoee 
esoteric  arts  wlU  save  our  clients  ttom  un- 
spealtable  conflict  with  the  vast  »nd  un- 
knowable government  alter  we  hay©  given 
up  In  despair. 

In  any  event,  I  am  dellghtad  to  be  here. 
As  you  know  the  American  Bar  AsBoclation 
will  hold  Ita  Annual  Meeting  h»re  next 
August.  Around  the  Bar  Center  In  Chicago 
and  In  accordance  with  long  standing  cus- 
tom, the  1973  Annual  Meeting  Is  now  re- 
ferred to  as  "Bob  Meserve's  meeting".  I 
•uppoee  that  means  I  am  responsible,  at 
least  for  anything  that  goes  wrong.  If  that 
be  so.  I  will  teU  you  that  there  la  no  place 
I  would  rather  be  exposed  to  that  risk  than 
here.  Th»  hoaplUUty  from  which  I  have 
benefited  today  and  on  oountlees  occaaUms 
In  the  past,  only  reaffirms  the  Mitlafactlon 
with  which  I  contenq)late  that  "my  meet- 
ing" will  be  to  Washington.  My  only  hopa  la 
that  the  hoat  committee  can  air  condition 
the  whole  District. 

I  Buppoae  it  Is  understandable  that  I  want 
to  speak  hrlefly  this  noon  about  an  aspect  of 
Xb»  American  Bar  Association's  program 
which  Is  most  readily  suggested  by  the 
unique  character  of  Washington  events.  I 
refer  to  the  Aaeoclatlon's  program  of  lagla- 
lattve  Involvement. 

As  you  all  know,  not  only  Is  lobbying  an 
honorable  profession  In  this  city.  It  la  very 
much  part  of  the  life  blood  of  the  city.  For 
good  as  well  as  for  bad,  for  the  benrflt  of  the 
many  as  weU  as  for  the  few.  groups  and  In- 
dividuals come  to  Waahlngton  to  Influence 
law  makers.  "Come  to  Waahlngton"  Is  In- 
correct In  many  Instancea.  Hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations are  parmanently  bare,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  AMOdatlon  among  them.  Some 
would  characterise  lobtoylng.  In  general,  as 
a  corruption  of  the  democratic  process.  But 
more  and  more  we  are  seeing  the  need  to  pro- 
vlde  representation  for  aU  interests.  Congress 
needs  to  consider  Interests  which  are  not 
easUy  Identified  or  traditionally  recogntaed; 
Congress  needs  Information,  fairly  fumlabed 
to  be  sure,  but  Information  which  only  a  par- 
ty whose  Interests  are  Involved  In  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  can  produce  In 
many  casea  So  long  as  representation  is  clear 
as  to  Interest  and  honest  In  presentation 
Congress  wUl  be  elded  If  the  points  of  view  of 
all  parties  Interested  are  fully  developed.  In 
this  sense,  the  answer  is  not  less  lobbying, 
but  more.  That  parties  having  an  Interest, 
whether  traditional  aitd  well  flnanoed.  or 
heretofore  iinorganlaed  and  largely  without 
material  resources,  should  seek  to  Inflnence 
the  legislative  process  Indicates,  after  all,  a 
certain  commitment  to  that  process  and  to 
democratic  institutions  In  general. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  unusual 
In  that,  whUe  it  maintains  a  legislative  of- 
fice in  Wa-shlngton,  It  operates  on  far  more 
restricted  basis  than  many  organlzatlona  do. 
Again,  to  use  the  modem  idiom,  we  main- 
tain a  very  "low  profile."  There  are  hundreds 
of  groups  who  employ  more  lobbyists;  there 
are  hundreds  of  groups  who  employ  miore 
lawyers  In  their  legislative  programs  than 
does  the  ABA.  The  budget  allocated  to  the 
legislative  activities  of  our  Washington  Of- 
fice represents  a  relatively  small  part  of  our 
total  operating  budget. 

The  scale  of  our  operation  here  la  not 
the  result  of  oversight,  or  lack  of  sophistica- 
tion, or  some  provincial  view  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pederal  government  really  arent 
Important  to  our  members.  Rather,  it  la  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  determination  ■■  to 
what  the  Association's  responslbilltlee  are 
uid  how  those  responsibilities  best  can  be 
met. 

The  flrst  principle  of  the  Association's 
legislative  philosophy  is  that  we  can  produce 


ttie  best  result  by  concentrating  our  efforts, 
and  the  prestige  of  our  name,  on  relatively 
few  Issues.  The  second  principle  Is  that  these 
Issues  are  best  selected  from  among  those 
touching  on  the  good  of  the  pubUc  In  gen- 
eral, rather  than  on  the  peculiar  interet  of 
lawyers  as  lawyers. 

Behind  these  prmciples  Is  a  view  of  what 
a  bar  association  Is  and  ought  to  be.  A  bar 
asaoclatlon  is,  of  cotiTae.  In  part  a  trade  as- 
Boolatlon.  We  are  aU.  In  one  way  or  another. 
engaged  in  earning  a  living.  It  is  natural  that 
we  should  share  common  concerns  In  that 
respect.  Part  at  the  Association's  total  pro- 
gram la,  and  always  baa  been,  directed  toward 
thoae  concerns.  The  Association  conducts  a 
BUbstontlal  educational  program,  a  program 
which  Involves  not  only  the  substance  of  the 
law  but  the  study  and  teaching  of  techniques 
and  aatbods  of  practice  designed  to  make  the 
Individual ,  lawyer  and  the  law  firm  more 
emdent,  more  productive  economic  units. 
While  the  client  may  benefit  Indirectly  from 
these  programs,  they  are  prlmarUy  designed 
to  aid  the  lawyer  economically. 

To  some  extent  beoause  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  aU  of  us  depends  on  the  degree  of 
oonfldeitce  the  public  is  willing  to  extend 
to  the  legal  profession  In  general,  the  Asso- 
ciation Is  greaUy  involved  with  problems  of 
professional  standarda.  J\iBt  aa  the  Associa- 
tion undertook  a  major  revision  of  its  own 
Canons  of  Ethics  and  produced  the  Code  of 
Profeaelonal  ReeponslbiUty  a  few  years  ago. 
the  House  of  Delegates  most  recently 
adopted  the  Code  of  Judlolal  Cooduct  which 
Is  the  ftrat  major  revision  of  tbe  Canona  d 
Judicial  Ethics.  Although  there  are  several 
grounds  for  involvement  In  this  effort,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  among  them  U  the 
realization  that  the  economic  viability  of  our 
profeaslon  ultimately  rests  on  the  regard  the 
public  has  for  the  total  legal  process.  But 
self  respect,  public  interest  and  professional 
responsibility.  If  that  be  any  different,  are 
also  moving  factors. 

We  are  members  of  a  trade  association  but 
we  have  chosen  to  earn  our  living  In  a 
unique  profession.  In  making  this  choice  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  unique  obUga- 
tlona.  Law  Is  a  pubUc  profession.  Thoee  who 
practice  It  have  unavoidable  public  reqxjnsl- 
bllltlea.  The  individual  lawyer  is  first  obli- 
gated to  tbe  honest,  competent  and  full  rep- 
resentation of  his  client's  cause.  Beyond 
that,  however,  lawyers,  collectively,  have  a 
responsibility  for  participation  In  the  public 
life  of  our  society.  Laviryers,  collectively,  are 
possessed  of  talents  and  knowledge  which 
others  may  not  have.  Lawyers,  traditionally, 
participate  as  leaders,  as  well  as  technicians, 
In  all  major  social  enterprises.  The  combina- 
tion of  capacity  and  position  describe  the 
collective  responslbiUty  which  lawyers  have, 
with  reH>ect  not  only  to  their  client's  prob- 
lems but  with  respect  to  their  country's 
problems. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every 
lawyer  should  seek  public  office,  any  more 
than  It  means  that  every  bar  association 
should  take  a  position  on  every  public  issue. 
Many  lawyers  have  found  that  support  of 
and  participation  in  the  public  service  ac- 
tivities of  a  local,  a  state  or  the  American 
Bar  Asaoclatlon  have  provided  the  means  of 
dlacharglng  at  least  part  of  their  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

Having  determined  that  the  American 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon'e  legislative  program  should 
be  limited  in  scale,  with  its  emphasis  on 
depth  rather  than  width.  It  followed  that 
greatest  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  pub- 
lic matters.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  we  can 
be  of  unique  service  to  our  members,  It  is 
here  that  we  can  be  most  responsive  to  the 
public  character  of  our  professional  obliga- 
tions. Tbe  "Image",  to  mm  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue phraae,  we  seek  to  create  is,  therefore, 
one  of  public  service  orientation,  centered 
on  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a 


high  degree  of  credlblUty.  The  technique  U 
directed  more  toward  information  for  Con- 
gress than  preesure  on  It.  The  ABA,  as  such, 
controls  no  votes.  It  attempts  to  control 
none.  Just  as  In  advocating  a  client's  cause, 
we  ultimately  must  succeed  or  fall  on  the 
soundnesa  of  our  arguments  and  the  under- 
lying evidence  we  produce. 

Tha  Assoolatlan  la  fortunate  In  that, 
amongst  its  members,  are  not  only  very  In- 
fluential men  and  women,  but  experts  In 
every  conceivable  area  of  the  law  and  legaUy 
related  problems.  We  call  upon  these  Indi- 
viduals, and  with  great  regularity  they  freely 
assist   ua   In  our  legislative   program. 

This  Is  our  general  procedural  wish — ob- 
jectivity, responslbUlty,  selecOvlty.  How  do 
we  determine  what  leglslaUve  programs  we 
shall  select  for  our  effort? 

Neither  the  American  Bar  Association  nor 
any  other  bar  association  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  what  Is  good  for  the  public  In  general. 
That  leeponslbllUy  must  rest  with  our  elect- 
ed officials.  Tet  when  we  presume  to  base 
argument  before  such  officials  on  our  con- 
cept of  the  public  good,  we  do  not  do  so 
lightly.  Under  Its  constitution  and  by-laws, 
neither  the  Association  nor  components  of 
it,  can  take  a  public  legislative  position 
except  after  and  as  a  result  of  action  by 
the  House  of  Delegatea  or  the  Board  of 
Governora.  The  processes  of  these  groups 
may  sometimes  be  beet  described  as  ponder- 
ous. The  fact  tbat  the  logic  of  my  presenu- 
tlon  now  dfrna'^'l"  that  I  defend  the  de- 
liberate pace  of  these  highly  deliberative 
bodies  cannot  completely  erase  the  frustra- 
tion I  have  experienced  in  the  past,  and 
WlU  experience  again,  in  trying  to  produce 
an  Association  position.  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  when  a  position  Is  taken.  It  Is 
taken  responsibly  and  carefully,  after  fviU 
consideration,  even  Ui  those  Instances  when 
I  as  an  Individual  may  not  agree  with  that 
position. 

The  time  and  eflbrt  which  must  be  ex- 
pended before  the  Association  Is  able  to 
adopt  a  legislative  position  partly  reflects 
the  diversity  of  opinions  of  lawyers.  One  of 
our  staff  men  recently  described  one  of  omi 
special  committees  as  a  group  of  nine  men 
with  fourteen  distinct  and  Incompatible 
points  of  view.  Multiply  this  by  one  hundred 
sixty  thousand  and  the  dimension  of  the 
problem  Is  apparent,  for  vro  deal  with  in- 
dividuals whose  training,  experience  and  pro- 
fessional outlook  seldom,  U  ever,  direct  them 
to  unanimity. 

One  of  tbe  themes  wbloh  la  recurrent  In 
debate  before  our  Bouse  of  Delegates  la  the 
position  of  the  opposition  that  while  that 
which  la  urged  by  the  proponents  cannot  be 
aald  to  be  totcJly  without  merit,  it  deals  with 
matters  which  are  beyond  the  legitimate  In- 
volvement of  a  bar  association  as  such.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me  that  the  ABA  ought 
not  to  take  positions  on  lasuee  at  large  which 
bear  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  special 
skills  or  position  of  the  profession.  Moat 
typically  the  link,  the  device  which  makes 
legitimate  Association  Involvement,  Is  that 
the  policy  Is,  or  should  be,  reflected  In  sub- 
stantive or  procedural  law.  A  given  law 
should  be  passed  or  rejected,  amended  or  re- 
pealed. I  know  of  no  convenient  way  to  de- 
scribe the  line  which  must  be  drawn,  other 
than  the  slmpliatlo  observation  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  must  be 
convinced  that  a  proposed  position  is  not 
only  valid  on  the  merits,  but  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate for  Association  action — which 
means  to  me  that  lawyers,  as  such,  have  aoma 
special  Interest,  Involvement  or  reeponalbll- 
Ity  to  the  rest  of  our  society. 

We  are  criUdzed,  moet  typlcaUy  (and,  to 
some  extent,  Justly)  by  the  sponaora  or  op- 
ponenu  of  specific  legislation,  on  the  grounda 
that  otir  procedures  are  ao  slow,  and  result  in 
our  taking  so  few  posltloiu,  that  the  ABA 
Is  often  Irrelevant  with  respect  to  Its  legla- 
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Utlve  program.  We  are  also  (Criticized,  most 
typically  oy  our  members  ot  a  strong  con- 
servative disposition,  that  we  take  too  many 
positions  and  thus  dilute  our  credibility  and 
effectiveness.  Because  I  am  in  so  optimistic 
a  mood,  as  a  result  of  this  splendid  lunch 
aad  this  excellent  company,  1  am  going  to 
assume  that  these  compOaiBte  cancel  each 
other  out  and  that  the  existence  of  both  la 
some  evidence  "that  we  achieve  a  "golden 
mean". 

The  maintenance  of  a  low  profile,  the  con- 
centration on  the  furnishing  of  Information 
rather  than  on- quotable  argvunent,  and  the 
Umltatlon  to  <largely)  pro  bono  Issues  re- 
sults, too  often.  In  no  one  knowing  what  Is 
being  done  by  ua,  beyond  those  Immediately 
involved  In  doing  It.  It  Is  regrettable  that, 
while  we  are  so.  critldsed  for  Inaction  even 
on  some  of  the  Issues  we  select,  the  very 
nature  of  otir  approach,  which  we  believe 
produces  good  results,  makes  it  difficult  to 
claim  the  credit  which  la  our  due.  Every 
time  I  hear. about  the  ineffectiveness  of  our 
ABA  legislative  efforts,  I  want  to  talk  about 
our  leglalatlye  role  in  the  eetabUshment, 
support  and  protection  of  the  OEO  Legal 
Services.  Program  and  to  point  out  that  the 
twenty-fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  Presidential  succes- 
sion is,  in  large  part,  the  achievement  of  an 
ABA  effort.  Theae  efforts  lndlq)utably  in- 
volve the  pubUc  welfare  aa  wen  aa  the  wel- 
fare of  lawyers. 

The  ABA  has  supported  and  continues  to 
support  tax  legislation  to  provide  retirement 
beneflta  for  self-employed  Individuals  which 
are  more  nearly  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
corporate  employees.  WhUe  many  lawyers 
would  dlrecUy  benefit  from  euc'h  legislation 
It  is  not  a  "lawyer's"  bill.  Professional  people 
in  general  would  benefit,  and  equality  of 
treatment  aa  a  principle  Itself  has  merit. 
Thus,  our  support  of  Keough  type  legisla- 
tion Is  not  inoonalstent  with  a  general 
public  Interest  approach,  although  It  also 
may  benefit  self-employed  lawyers. 

Perhaps  the  moat  difficult  area  for  the 
Association  to'  operate  In,  is  with  respect 
to  such  ihatters  as  concern  both  the  public 
Benerally,  and  the  economic  Interest  of 
lawyers  speclflcBUy.  Tbt  obvl6ua.  current 
example  is  "no  fa\ilt"  automobUe  Inmiranca 
legislation.  Tbe  American  Bar  AasoclaUon 
has  been  strenuously  criticized  by  some 
state  bars  for  not  actively  leading  a  cam- 
paign against  this  kind  of  legislation  on 
state  as  well  as  on  the  Federal  level.  That 
tbe  current  >oeltlon  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates could  not  be  used  to  support  auch  a 
campaign  merely  shifts  the  blame,  aa  our 
eritlos  see  It,  to  that  group.  To  them  the 
fact  that  the  long  atandlng  legislative  ap- 
proach of  the  Association  la  not  cocnpattble 
with  auch  a  campaign  merely  calla  Into  quea- 
tten  the  approprlatenesa  of  the  overall  vp' 
pioach  I  have  favored.  That  the  experience 
of  others  who  have  tried  to  conduct  such  a 
strenuous — perh^M  overstreaaed — campaign 
haa  not  been  good  makea  no  dUTerenoe  to 
theae  critlca,  either. 

It  will  come  aa  no  aurprlae  to  you  to  learn 
tnat  other  membara  of  our  Aaaoclatlon  are 
egually  dlattirbed  by  the  Aasoclatlon'B  failure 
to  support  a  broad  and  strong  "no  fault"  blU. 
The  only  response  we  can  effectively  mak« 
to  those  Who  would  have  ua  take  a  clearer 
reJe  on  thla  question  Is  to  point  out  tbat,  like 
tba  residents  at  tha  Dlstrlot  eC  Odiimbia,  tbe 
American  Bar  Aaaooiataion  baa  no  Senators 
(^leaking  leglslaUvely  or  BthletioaBy) .  State 
oar  aasoclatlona  are  made  up  at-  Influential 
people  who  may  l>e  able  to  infiuence  their 
y>  congreaslonal  delegations.  In  any  event 
*ey  wtli  have  a  bettw  cbanoe  than  tbe  aba 
haa.  We  can,  and  ahould,  tell  the  state  and 
looal  bctfa  where  and  when  they  might  move 
an  aome  lagiaiatlve  matten,  and  they  can  \iae 
^tr  own  }Tldgment  aa  to  how  thej  should 
■">••    but  we  should  not  ehange  our  own 


policy.  I  stiggest,  t>ecau8e  by  and  large.  It 
works,  and  does  not  bring  ua  Into  disrepute 
for  aelllng  too  hard,  or  overaaUlng.  And  I 

surely  hope  that  the  American  Bar  will  show, 
by  Its  choice  of  legislation  to  support  or  to 
oppose,  that  we  are  not  acting  either  In  blind 
support  of  the  status  quo  or  going  overboard 
for  all  new  Irmovatlons  Just  because  some 
others  may.  We  ahould  aot  for  good  reason. 
In  the  public  Interest  as  we  see  It,  and  after 
the  exercise  of  Independent  Judgment.  The 
need  for  Independent  Judgment,  fully  In- 
formed, is  illustrated  for  me  by  the  [horse 
atory.] 

I  am  prepared,  of  course,  to  discuss  fully 
the  merits  of  the  "no  fault"  Insurance  issue 
but  I  see  my  time  has  expired,  for  which,  I 
suggest,  we  may  all  be  sincerely  thankful. 

I  Winston  Churchill  story.] 

I  vrauld  meredy  thank  you  again  for  your 
hospltellty  and  urge  that  you  all  permit  mo 
to  return  it  by  Inviting  you  to  participate  as 
fully  as  you  can  In  the  August  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

Whxke  Insurakci:  FAn,s:  No  PAtn,T  Bur 

TRX   LaWTXBS' 

(By  Fred  M.  Lowenfels) 

("Lawyers'  opposition  to  no-fault  la 
clearly  worse  than  that  of  Just  another  In- 
terest group  seeking  to  protect  its  pocket- 
book.") 

The  legal  profession  seems  now  to  be  the 
only  professional  group  oppoedng  adoption  of 
no-fault  proposals  to  replace  the  present  tort 
liability  system — a  system  In  which  costs  of 
coverage  far  exceed  benefits.  In  which  acci- 
dent victims  suffer  Inordinate  delays  await- 
ing payment  of  claims;  which  congeets  the 
courts  with  automobile  aocldent  litigation, 
and  which  results  In  the  arbitrary  termina- 
tion of  too  many  Insurance  pcHIcies. 

This  opposition  raises  serious  questions  of 
professional  responsibility  and  integrity.  It 
Is  time  for  lav^yers  to  lead  the  seanih  for  a 
solution  to  the  problems  caused  by  the  out- 
moded and  Inequitable  tort  llabUlty  system, 
and  no-fault  proposals  hold  out  tiie  most 
promise  of  achieving  Improvement.  UntU  the 
bar  as  a  whole  starts  to  deal  realistically  with 
these  proposals,  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
fession will  remain  tarnished. 

While  plaintiff's  negligence  lawyers  and  the 
vocal  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
have  led  the  battle  against  no-fault,  the  pres- 
tigious 150,000-member  American  Bar  Asso- 
ctatlon  also  flatly  rejects  the  no-fault  prin- 
ciple. (The  ABA  origlnaUy  adopted  Its  posi- 
tion opposing  the  no-fa\ilt  concept  In  1969, 
after  an  18-month  study  of  the  Issue,  and 
reiterated  the  stand  at  Its  annual  conven- 
tion last  July.)  Although  the  ABA  represents 
less  than  half  of  the  370,000-member  pro- 
fession, the  public  understandably  has  the 
impression  that  lavryers  In  general  oppose  no- 
fault,  and  that  lawyers  holding  public  offices 
and  lobbyists  for  bar  groups  have  blocked 
no-fault  laws  on  the  state  level. 

The  bar's  opposition  to  no-fault  should  be 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  present  sys- 
tem's economic  and  social  Impact.  Facts 
compiled  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  show  that  of  the  $14.4  bil- 
lion that  motorists  paid  in  premiums  last 
year,  net  benefits  (after  legal  fees  and  litl- 
gatlon  costs)  paid  to  victims  of  automobile 
accidents  came  to  $7  billion,  leas  than  60  per- 
cent of  premiums.  Insurance  companies  took 
approximately  $6  bllHon  of  the  $14.4  billion 
for  overhead  and  profit.  Attorneys  Involved 
In  personal  Injviry  and  prc^ierty  damage  cases 
walked  home  with  over  $1  billion  In  legal  fees 
last  year,  according  to  the  major  Department 
of  Transportation  study  of  automobile  Insur- 
ance.  . 

These  fees  aiiae  from  the  approximately 
200,000  auto  accident  lawsuits  which  the 
present  tort  llabUlty  system  generates  each 
year.  Such  cases  consume  more  than  17 
per  cant  of  the  time  of  the  nation's  Judlolal 
syMem.   This  litigation   probably  eoeta  ao- 


clety  more  than  the  poorly  spent  premium 
dollars,  as  Its  volume  frustrates  efforts  to 
reduce  backlogs  and  streamline  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  no-fault  concept  can.  apparentlv,  re- 
solve many  of  these  problems.  This  te  in- 
dicated by  the  experience  In  Massachusetts, 
the  first  state  to  adopt  a  no-fault  plan.  No- 
fault  laws  are  also  In  effect  In  Florida,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  are  be- 
ing considered  by  some  25  other  states  eind 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Massachtisetts  law  provides  a  new  ac- 
cident Insurance  coverage  of  $2,000  per  per- 
son. It  pays  almost  all  victims  for  aU  rea- 
sonable medical,  surgical,  dental,  hoepltal, 
nursing  and  funeral  expenses  Incurred  wlthm 
two  years  of  an  accident,  regardless  of  who 
was  negligent.  An  injured  person  can  re- 
cover from  his  insurer  for  salary  lost  be- 
caue  of  Inability  to  work,  and  an  unem- 
ployed person  who  can  show  that  he  would 
have  worked  can  also  recover.  Both  are 
also  entitled  to  relmbtirsement  for  the  ooets 
of  "ordinary  and  necessary"  household  serv- 
ices that  they  would  have  performed  them- 
selves bad  they  not  been  Injured. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  has  succeeded 
in  meeting  its  prime  objective  of  reducing 
automobile  Insurance  ooets.  MUton  O.  Mc- 
Donald, the  chief  actuary  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner  of  Instirance,  told 
Juris  Doctor  that  under  the  state's  prevl- 
oiM  comptUsory  automobile  insurance  law, 
rates  would  have  Increased  20-30  per  cent 
this  year.  Instead,  they  were  reduced  15 
per  cent,  and  further  decreases  are  likely, 
McDonald  said,  in  light  of  a  more-than-55 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  average  claim 
cost  to  about  $150-$160  and  a  67  per  cent 
reduction  In  the  number  of  claims  filed. 

The  state's  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
E.  Eugene  Farnum.  estimates  that  these 
reductions  will  lessen  Insurance  company 
expenses  for  this  line  of  coverage  by  about 
25  per  cent  in  the  plan's  first  full  year,  and 
pending  legislation  would  require  insurers 
to  pass  along  this  saving  to  policyholders 
through  dividends  or  refunds.  In  addition, 
automobile  accident  cases  have  begun  to 
move  out  of  the  Massachusetts  courtB,  and 
no  automobile  r^aratlon  cases  were  Ini- 
tiated In  the  state  In  the  flrst  alx  montha  of 
this  year,  McDonald  said.  And  the  negli- 
gence bar  has  found  no  examples  of  acci- 
dent vlcUms  unable  to  receive  fair  compen- 
sation for  their  injuries,  despite  the  decline 
In  negligence  suits. 

Perhaps  It  is  unreasonable  and  naive  to 
expect  lawyers  to  react  toward  no-fault 
insurance  any  differently  than  any  other 
special  Interest  group  might  react  toward 
change  In  an  institution  that  so  affects  Its 
llfeblood.  After  all,  automobUe  aocldent 
cases  are  estimated  to  account  for  one- 
qtiarter  of  the  profession's  total  earnings. 
But  lawyers,  as  officers  of  the  courts, 
sworn  to  protect  the  Interesta  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  their  clients,  and  holding  many 
Influential  government  positions,  owe  the 
public  a  far  higher  degree  of  objectivity 
and  rationality.  Thetr  oppo6ltion  to  no-fault 
is  clearly  worse  than  that  of  Just  another 
Interest  group  seeking  to  protect  Its  pocket- 
book. 

First  of  all,  Canon  8  of  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  obligates  lawyers  to 
actively  support  legal  reform  in  the  public 
Interest.  Thla  me«ui3  that  lawyers  should  deal 
In  facta,  not  fears,  and  ahould  suggest  waya 
of  improving  proposed  reforms  instead  of 
obstructing  needed  change  In  an  outmoded 
system.  The  canon  demands  the  exercise  of 
social  conscience  above  considerations  of  per- 
sonal and  flnanclal  interest. 

Secondly,  the  public  has  traditionally 
looked  to  members  of  the  bar,  particularly 
thoee  who  are  leglalatora,  to  analyze,  ex- 
plain and  aeek  to  Improve  leglslaUon. 

Thirdly,  lawyers  have  a  responsibility  to 
all  their  clients  to  work  for  a  reform  that  will 
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decreaoe  court  coageatlon  and  thus  Improve 
the  admlnUtration  of  justice. 

It  may  be  pblloeophlcAlly  sound  to  argue 
In  favor  of  a  client's  unimpaired  right  to  sue 
tboM  who  have  caused  him  wrong  In  an 
aoeident,  but  lawautta  do  not  generally  re- 
di«M  that  wrong.  Thus  lawyers  can  beet  aenre 
clients  Injured  In  accidents  by  trying  to 
change  the  current  Inadeqtiate  syatem.  The 
Department  of  Traaq>ortation.  or  DOT,  study 
■hows  that  benefits  are  now  paid  to  only  46 
per  cent  of  those  seriously  Injured  In  auto 
aoeid«nta  (or  survivors  of  those  killed),  and 
that  one  oat  of  ten  receives  nothing.  An  aver- 
age permanently  and  totally  dlaaUed  acci- 
dent victim  received  liability  payaaenta  of 
•iajU6  for  an  average  total  economic  loss 
of  $78,000,  aooordlng  to  figures  compiled  by 
DOT  in  1907.  OonUnulng  this  kind  of  "pro- 
tection" to  clients  is  a  dubious  servloe. 

Finally,  the  major  arguments  that  many 
lawyers  have  used  against  no-fatilt  do  not 
aociirat^y  reflect  the  facts.  These  argu- 
ments Include: 

No-fault  will  encourage  careless  driving  by 
removing  a  deterrent  to  such  behavior. 

The  ABA,  particularly,  has  espoused  this 
position,  but  Insurance  companies,  not 
negligent  drivers,  pay  for  the  results  of 
negllgenoe.  And  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
threat  of  a  premium  Increase  or  policy  can- 
oellatlon  significantly  Infiueoces  driving  be- 
havior. 

No-fatilt  will  pay  benefits  to  drivers  who 
caues  aocldents  while  under  the  Influence  of 
alcoh<^  at  narootlcs. 

No  plan  has  been  adopted  with  this  provi- 
sion, and  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  any  such  plan 
being  passed.  In  Maseachusetts.  for  example 
drivers  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  nar- 
cotics, committing  a  felony,  seeking  to  avoid 
arrest,  or  intending  to  cause  injury  are  not 
covered. 

No-fault  coverage  disallows  recovery  for 
permanent  dlsflguremsnt,  amputation,  loss 
of  body  function  or  pain  and  stitTerlng. 

This  is  untrue  of  most  no-fault  platns  with- 
in certain  limitations.  Again,  taking  the  Mas- 
sachusetts plan  as  an  example,  a  plaintllT 
cannot  recover  "for  pain  and  suffering,  in- 
cluding mental  suffering,  associated  with  . . . 
Injury"  only  when  the  ooet  of  treatment 
does  not  exceed  ISOO.  If  the  Injury  causes 
deaths,  lose  of  all  or  part  of  a  body  member, 
permanent  or  serious  disfigurement,  a  frac- 
ture, or  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  then  a  plain - 
tur  can  sue  for  pain  and  sufferliig  In  a 
traditional  tort  liability  suit,  without  regard 
to  the  gSOO  Itanlt. 

ThU  «800  limit  will,  admittedly,  prevent 
the  person  whose  medical  bills  axe  small 
but  who  suffers  greatly  from  recovering  in  a 
tort  suit.  However,  most  of  those  who  under- 
go pain  and  suffering  have  substantial  medi- 
cal bills.  The  interests  of  the  small  number 
whose  losses  do  not  exceed  the  limit  must 
^Iso  be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of  bet- 
ter and  quicker  compensation  for  the  major- 
ity of  accident  victims.  This  exemption  from 
tort  liability  also  removes  the  incentive  to 
Insurance  companies  to  pay  inflated  settle- 
ments for  minor  injuries  to  avoid  the  costs 
of  threatened  litigation. 

Ths  basic  point  that  lawyers  hftve  not 
■tressed  in  the  debate  on  no-fault  Is  that 
the  present  system  results  in  masaive  in- 
justice. Evolution  of  more  sophisticated  and 
speedy  tort  litigation,  as  proposed  by  the 
ABA,  for  Instance,  would  not  sufllcleixtly  Im- 
prove the  situation. 

Heavy  econranlc  losses  for  many  lawyers 
are  a  definite  price  of  no-fault  refonbs,  and 
a  fight  by  lawyers  against  the  chaltge  can 
be  understood.  If  not  condoned.  But  offset- 
ting the  peraonal  coats  to  negligence  practi- 
tioners are  substantial  social  beneflle.  Until 
the  bar  faces  up  to  the  need  for  this  (^ange — 
and  its  Inevitability — the  public  Imtge  of  a 
conservative  profession  fighting  an  overdue 
reform  will  prevaU.  The  bar  should  instead 
seek  ways  to  utilize  legal  resources  freed  by 
no-fault  reforms. 


As  New  York  City's  Mayor  Lindsay  told 
a  seas  Ion  of  the  ABA  convention  last  July: 
"If  the  legal  profession  remains  indifferent 
to  the  social  needs  around  it,  it  will  not 
prevent  change,  but  It  will  be  bypassed  by 
change." 

Mr.  MOeS.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California  for  his  statement.  I  concur 
with  him.  I  think  it  Is  a  disservice  for 
the  bar.  as  a  collective  body,  to  lobby 
against  the  bill,  perliaps  without  full 
knowledge  about  It. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  they  Intent . 
to  vote  no  on  this  legislation  and  the> 
argue  that  the  biU  unduly  restricts  the 
right  to  sue  for  pain  and  suffering. 

This  la  patently  false.  Only  the  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitation  care  which  are 
automatically  paid  for  aU  are  excluded 
from  suit,  and  lawsuit  restrictions  in  S. 
354  have  been  cut  in  half  on  the  Senate 
floor.  No  one  can  argue  effectively  that 
the  lawsuit  restrictions  are  unfair  or  un- 
duly restrictive.  The  lawsuit  restrictions 
are  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that 
the  abuses  of  the  present  system  are  not 
carried  forward  into  the  new  no-fault 
system,  llie  bill  insures  that  the  most 
seriously  injured  automobile  accident 
victims  will  receive  payments  for  their 
pain  and  suffering.  Under  the  present 
system  most  payments  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  made  to  the  least  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  not  try  to 
explain  publicly  why  they  vot<Hl  against 
S.  354.  They  will  privately  tell  me  that 
they  made  a  foolish  and  early  commit- 
ment to  State  trial  lawyers  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  While  imderstanding 
their  desire  to  fulfill  their  commitments. 
I  only  ask  them:  "Did  they  not  make  an 
earlier  commitment  to  the  people  whom 
they  represent  to  vote  in  their  intereat." 

Some  who  vote  "no"  will  also  say  that 
their  governor  or  their  insurance  com- 
missioner, or  their  State  legislatures 
asked  them  to  vote  against  this  mea«ure. 
I  ask  my  colleagues:  Did  your  State  of- 
ficials ask  you  to  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure on  the  basis  of  informed  Judgment 
or  on  the  basis  of  misguided  philosophical 
objections?  I  ask  them  if  in  aU  matters 
that  come  before  the  Senate  they  pay 
complete  "defference"  to  the  wishes  of 
their  State  ofDclals? 

In  discussing  what  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
legislation  means,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained what  an  "aye"  vote  means.  It 
means  a  vote  for  a  new  system  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance  which  treats  humanely 
and  fairly  the  automobile  accident  vic- 
tim in  all  automobile  accident  situations. 
An  aye  vote  means  much  more  than  this, 
though. 

An  "aye"  vote  means  a  recognition 
that  the  people  in  this  country  deserve  a 
break — they  deserve  to  have  their  elected 
national  representatives  act  on  their  be- 
half to  bring  them  a  more  valuable  prod- 
uct at  a  lesser  cost. 

An  "aye"  vote  also  means  that,  despite 
the  steady  and  persistent  pressure  from 
certain  lawyers  In  their  State,  the  frantic 
communications  of  uninformed — or 
sometimes  very  informed — State  ofOdals. 
and  the  barrage  of  misinformation  con- 
cerning this  bill,  the  Senator  has  sifted 
through  the  flack  and  decided  that  S. 
354  represents  a  reasonable  no-fault  re- 
form effort  that  would  bring  into  exist- 
ence in  all  50  States  a  humane  and  fair 


method  of  compensating  automobile  ac- 
cident victims. 

Those  who  vote  "aye"  on  this  bUl  not 
only  believe  that  no-fault  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  but  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  take  positive  action  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  see  that  it  comes  about  in  our  life- 
time. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  think  is 
at  issue  as  we  vote  on  S.  354. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
said  there  had  been  certain  commit- 
ments made  by  Senators  to  vote  against 
no-fault  insurance.  In  my  travels  across 
the  country,  most  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  found  that  some  of  the  harshest 
critics  of  the  present  tort  liability  system 
are  lawyers  who  recognize  that  far  too 
much  of  the  court's  time,  far  too  much 
of  the  lawyer's  time  is  taken  up  with 
claims  that  come  from  automobile  acci- 
dents. In  addition,  they  recognize  that 
there  are  many  people  who  are  injured 
who  do  not  have  their  medical  needs  at- 
tended to  and  paid  for,  nor  do  they  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  loss  of  wages 
as  a  result  of  the  present  private  insur- 
ance program  we  have  in  this  country. 
I  should  perhaps  say  that  some  people 
are  adequately  covered.  I  feel  I  am  ade- 
quately covered  and  probably  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  adequately  covered, 
but  majiy  people  in  this  country  are  not 
adequately  covered,  and  it  is  those  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  are  trying  to  extend  a 
helping  hand. 

I  did  not  want  my  remarks  taken  as 
a  castigation  of  all  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try because  clearly  m&ny,  many  lawyers 
are  opposed  to  the  lobbying  activities  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  this 
matter  and  I  would  like  to  say  as  a  per- 
son who  has  respect  for  the  officials  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  par- 
ticularly the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Smith,  that  I  wish 
they  had  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
this  problem  and  had  appointed  to  that 
committee  lawyers  who  are  not  trial 
lawyers,  who  were  receiving  fees  from 
the  present  tort  liability  system,  because 
they  may  have  been  a  bit  more  objective 
and  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  we  could  take 
with  far  greater  credence  the  position 
that  committee  came  out  with,  and  the 
present  propaganda  campaign  being 
launched  by  the  sissociation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sena- 
tor had  to  say.  Certainly  I  do  not  wish 
to  appear  as  being  critical  of  all  law- 
yers. Many  of  the  great  champions  of 
this  biU  before  us.  this  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  are  lawyers  and  lawyers  have 
been  in  the  forefoont  of  drafting  the  bill 
itself.  I  am  talking  about  only  that  seg- 
ment of  the  legal  profession  ^at  seemed 
blinded  by  a  self-interest,  who  perceive 
they  would  be  injured  in  some  wiay.  1 
think  they  are  wrong  in  making  that 
judgment.  But  I  do  not  want  to  blanket 
all  lawyers  with  that  because  many  of 
them  are  the  stoutest  dejenders  of  this 
humane  way  of  dealing  with  our  people 
who  suffer  injury,  the  2  mUlion  people 
a  year  who  are  involved  in  automobile 
accidents.  Many  people  are  driven  to  poT- 
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erty  because  they  have  no  recourse  and 
no  way  to  pay  for  medical  expenses. 

The  family  is  burdened  with  it.  It  is 
a  tragic  situation.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  recognized  long  ago  that 
it  was,  and  said  the  system  was  so  bad 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  As  the 
Senator  from  Washington  said  rather 
eloquently,  how  can  we  ignore  those  two 
million  people?  Something  has  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  national  problem.  There- 
fore, this  is  the  place  where  the  action 
has  to  come  from  at  this  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  determine  what  is 
and  what  Is  not  at  Issue  here.  We  are 
not  discussing  the  virtues  of  no-fault  au- 
tomobile insurance  over  the  tort  system. 
That  is  not  the  overriding  consideration. 
It  is  true  that  S.  354  proposes  a  no-fault 
insurance  plan.  But  opposing  this  bill  is 
not,  and  I  repeat,  is  not — the  same  as  op- 
posing no-fault  insurance.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  variations  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance. Of  the  21  States  that  already  have 
adopted  no-fault  plans,  only  few  States 
have  the  same  type  of  plan.  The  record 
contains  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  as  many  as  200  plans  and  varia- 
tions of  no-fault  autom<^e  insurance. 
Testimony  to  that  effect  came  to  us  from 
the  head  of  the  insurance  department  of 
one  of  the  great  Northwestern  States. 

There  is  testimony  in  the  record, 
brought  to  us  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, that  that  association  author- 
ized and  executed  a  study  and  report  on 
no-fault  automobile  hisurance  and  that 
that  study  and  survey  and  the  report 
were  founded  upon  the  consideration  of 
more  than  100  different  plans  and  varia- 
tions of  plans  for  no-fault  automobile 
Insurance. 

What  I  am  opposing — and  what  like- 
minded  Senators  are  opposing,  and  what 
we  Eisk  our  colleagues  to  consider  op- 
posing is  the  t3T)e  of  no- fault  insurance 
that  S.  354  adopts  and  the  means  by 
which  the  bill  seems  to  bludgeon  the 
States  Into  following  suit  and  adopting 
the  Commerce  Committee  contrived, 
federally  prescribed  no-fault  plan. 

In  other  words,  many  of  us  do  not  like 
the  idea  that  a  single  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  it- 
self will  designate  a  particular  plan 
of  no-fault  insurance  out  of  the  scores 
that  are  available  and  say  somewhat 
regally  and  perhaps  almost  arrogantly  to 
all  the  50  States  and  to  211  million  peo- 
ple, "this  is  the  plan  you  must  have  and, 
If  you  do  not  adopt  it  and  put  into 
force  this  plan  under  force  of  the  law  of 
the  State,  we  will  Impose  it  upon  you." 
That  is  the  overshadowing  issue  in  the 
matter  we  debate  today.  So  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  biU,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  not  to  equate  8.  354  with  the 
only  concept  of  no-fault  insurance.  No- 
fault  insurance  is  not  monolithic;  there 
are  many  different  forms.  A  vote  against 
S.  354  is  not  a  Tote  against  no-fault  In- 
surance as  a  concept,  fiistead,  a  vote 
against  S.  354  is  a  vote  for  federalism,  a 
vote  to  grant  the  States  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  a  no-fault  plan,  if  they  wish, 
which  is  tailored  to  their  own  needs. 
CXX 7»4— Part  10 


Mr.  President,  there  are  six  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  not  adopt 
S.  354: 

First  and  foremost,  S.  354  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Under  the  bill,  if  a  State  de- 
cides that  it  does  not  want  the  no-fault 
plan  contemplated  by  title  n,  the  State 
nevertheless  will  have  a  no-fault  plan 
imposed  on  it  by  title  in.  Thus,  the  bill 
compels  the  States  to  create  agencies 
and  to  staff  and  fund  them  to  admin- 
ister a  Federal  law.  even  if  the  States 
do  not  desire  such  a  plan.  In  essence, 
S.  354  forces  the  States  to  become  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  few  more  powerful  in- 
struments for  the  centralization  of  the 
Government  could  be  devised.  Under 
such  an  approach,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  sit  here  in  Washington  and 
dictate  to  the  States  to  build  superhigh- 
ways with  their  own  funds,  to  set  up 
restaurants  on  interstate  hi^ways,  and 
to  perform  a  whole  host  of  other  func- 
tions all  in  the  name  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce.  This  is  not  cooperative 
federalism  as  envisioned  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  our  Nation.  It  is  an  approach 
that  interferes  with,  indeed  violates,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  as  manifested 
in  the  10th  amendment. 

Second.  S.  354  may  jeopardize  the  citi- 
zen's right  of  recovery.  Suppose  a  State 
refuses  to  suiopt  legislation  imder  title 
n  and  to  administer  the  Federal  no- fault 
under  title  m.  Or  suppose  title  m  of 
S.  354  were  held  unconstitutional.  What 
would  be  the  consequences?  Quite  sim- 
ply, the  citizen's  right  to  recover  or  even 
protected  by  coverage  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. Because  S.  354  by  and  large  abol- 
ishes the  tort  remedy,  and  because  the 
no-fault  plan  would  not  be  implemented, 
a  citizen  could  not  recover  imder  either 
tort  or  no-fault. 

In  this  connection  we  should  remem- 
ber that  litigation  involving  issues  of  this 
kind  are  usually  quite  protracted,  taking 
them  all  the  way  from  the  inferior  courts 
of  either  the  State  or  Federal  system 
and  necessarily  going  to  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  land  for  ultimate  resolu- 
tion, and  a  long  period  of  Ume  would 
ensue  before  that  final  decision  were 
made.  If  the  decision  were  adverse  to 
the  contention  that  the  bill  Is  constitu- 
tional, it  would  be  a  decision  that  ad 
initio,  from  the  very  beginning,  all  that 
proceeds  therefrom  and  imder  its  aus- 
pices would  not  be  final  and  the  interim 
would  be  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
great  jeopardy  to  all  citizens  imder  its 
terms  and  conditions.  In  my  mind,  such 
a  risk  on  such  a  massive  scale  in  SO  States 
and  involving  over  200  million  people  is 
not  worth  taking. 

Third.  S.  354  violates  the  basic  tenets 
of  federalism  as  manifested  in  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act.  lUs  Nation  has 
been  nurtured  on  the  idea  that  the  coun- 
try will  fare  best  if  the  States.  wMch  are 
closest  to  the  people,  are  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 
However,  S.  354  constitutes  another  at- 
tempt to  rectify  perceived  problems  by 
encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  arrogate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  another  Incident  of 
power  that  has  been  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  States.  Our  citizens  have 


fared  well  imder  the  McCarran-Fergitson 
Act. 

That  act,  continued  in  force  and  ef- 
fect the  rule  that  the  world  of  insurance 
should  be  regulated  and  supervised  by 
the  individual  several  States.  That  has 
been  the  rule  that  has  been  followed  in 
this  country  since  the  conception  of  the 
insurance  system  well  over  a  century  ago. 
Congress  should  not  disturb  its  underly- 
ing, well-considered,  well-advised  policy, 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act. 

Fourth.  S.  354  presents  serious  inequi- 
ties. It  will  grant  a  tremendous  windfall 
to  truckers,  rental  vehicle  owners  and 
other  commercial  vehicle  owners.  And 
this  windfall  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  consumer.  Moreover,  the  bill 
discriminates  against  the  rural  States. 
Consumers  in  the  rural  States  will  have 
.to  pay  higher  premiums  but  premiums 
for  urban  consumers  wiU  not  be  increased 
as  much. 

Should  we  penalize  those  who  want  to 
live  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  more  sparsely  settled?  I  would  say 
no,  and  those  who  oppose  the  bill  say 
no. 

A  fifth  reason  why  the  bill  is  vulner- 
able and  should  not  be  approved  is  as 
follows:  Testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  revealed  that  S.  354 
is  antismall  business  and  anticompeti- 
tive. One  president  of  a  small  insursmce 
company  located  in  North  Dakota  said 
that  the  year  of  enactment  of  S.  354 
could  be  the  last  year  of  his  company's 
existence. 

If  it  fails,  it  will  fail  for  the  reasons 
stated  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  we  have  stead- 
fastly rejected  any  bills  that  jeopardize 
small  businesses — the  mainstay  of  our 
economy — and  that  give  some  companies 
a  competitive  advantage  over  others.  We 
should  reject  S.  354  for  the  same  reason. 
Sixth.  The  last  and  probably  the  cru- 
cial issue,  at  least  to  consumers,  is  that 
S.  354  will  increase,  not  decrease  costs 
of  auto  insurance  to  the  consumer.  The 
early  promise  of  the  pending  bill,  S.  354, 
was  that  it  would  cut  costs.  But,  it  does 
not.  An  analysis  derived  from  the  MiUi- 
man  and  Robertson  report  reveals  that 
consumers  in  44  States  will  experience  an 
increase  in  costs.  During  the  course  of 
this  debate,  we  will  cite  other  figures 
and  tables  that  will  prove  that  S.  354  will 
not  lower  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  and  it  will  be  be- 
labored later  that  the  Milliman  and  Rob- 
ertson report  was  a  report  on  rates  and 
the  proposed  fund  for  this  insurance 
based  on  economical  models  that  are 
built  up  in  the  computations  that  are  en- 
gaged in  by  the  drafters  of  the  report. 
Millihian  and  Robertson,  and  those  eco- 
nomical models  are  appUed  to  New  Jer- 
sey, Montana,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska  equally.  Based  as  they  are  upon 
conjecture  and  upon  supposition  and 
upon  the  necessarily  theoretical  ap- 
proach, it  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the 
logical  mind  that  economical  models  so 
contrived  and  so  used  can  be  of  much 
value  in  determining  what  the  future 
really  holds  for  the  consumer  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  and  that  is  the  per- 
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son  who  is  most  vitally  Interested  in  the 
debate  and  in  the  measure  which  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  six  basic  rea- 
fions  why  we  should  reject  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  S.  354.  Any  one  ot  the  six  rea- 
sons could  stand  by  itself  to  Justify  re- 
jection of  S.  354.  Taken  together,  they 
should  illustrate  how  ill-advised  and  ir- 
reparable S.  354  really  is. 

A^rain,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  no-fault  plans  available  to 
this  Congress.  The  pending  bin  picked 
the  wrong  one;  that  is  to  say,  a  federally 
contrived  no-fault  plan  which  S.  354 
seeks  to  forcibly  impose  on  all  the  States. 
I  believe  it  bears  repeating  that  a  vote 
against  S.  454  is  not  a  vote  against  the 
concept  of  no-fault  insurance.  It  is  a 
vote  against  a  bill  that  will  sliniiflcantly 
increase  costs  to  the  consumer,  that  will 
interpose  an  interim  of  confusion  and 
Jeopcurdy  to  aJl  drivers  of  automobiles, 
and  a  bill  that  is  contrary  to  our  system 
of  government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully and  reject  S.  354  and  to  await  the 
presentation  of  a  legislative  proposal 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  traditional 
Federal  initiatives  and  more  responsive 
to  the  enlightened  need*  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (»Ir.  Tatt). 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
moMB  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  97  between  lines  20  &nd  21  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  If,  after  the  alternative  State  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  ln«\ir»nce  be- 
comes applicable  In  any  State  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  It  Is  de- 
termined by  law  In  any  such  State  (a  certi- 
fied copy  of  which  Is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary) that  the  government  of  such  State 
for  any  reason  may  not  perform  »ny  des- 
ignated duty  Imposed  under  the  alternative 
State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance, the  Secretary  shall  assume  sucb  desig- 
nated duty  In  accordance  with  this  Act  until 
such  State  withdraws  or  repeals  Its  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  tHe  out- 
set, I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Utah  aad  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Commerce 
and  Judiciary  Committees  who  have  con- 
sidered S.  354. 1  think  this  Is  a  very  im- 
portant area.  I  have  studied  thl4  prob- 
lem very  closely  over  the  last  4  years. 
I  addressed  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Bar  Association  3  years  ago 
and  endorsed  the  concept  of  no-fault  In- 
surance. I  urged  the  bar  at  that  time  to 
proceed  to  support  effective  legislation 
in  this  area. 

Since  that  time,  the  Ohio  Legislature 
has  considered  various  no-fault  Insur- 
ance measures.  Indeed,  they  aje  still 
considering  It.  In  view  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  bills  in  Ohto  Sen- 
ate and  Ohio  House,  the  likelihood  of 


enactment  of  a  strong  no-fault  Insur- 
ance law  in  Ohio  is  not  very  great,  unless 
the  Senate  adopts  this  legislation. 

I  am  afraid  that  Is  going  to  be  the 
pattern  in  far  too  many  States. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
pertains  to  a  constitutional  question 
that  continues  to  disturb  me  with  regard 
to  this  legislation.  By  the  alternative 
plan  established  under  title  m  in  the 
event  a  State  does  not  proceed  to  the 
enactment  of  a  no-fault  Insurance  plan 
In  accordance  with  Federal  standards, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  require 
States  to  carry  out  the  Federal  plan  as 
enacted  by  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  creates, 
on  page  97,  after  subsection  (3),  a  new 
section  (4) : 

If,  after  the  alternative  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  becomes 
applicable  In  any  State  purauant  to  para- 
gr(4>h  (1)  of  this  subsection.  It  la  deter- 
mined by  law  in  any  such  State  .  .  .  tliat 
the  government  of  such  State  for  any  reason 
may  not  perform  any  designated  duty  im- 
posed under  the  alternative  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assume  such  designated  duty  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  until  such  State 
withdraws  or  repeals  Its  determination. 

I  question  whether  we  ought  to  have 
an  operational  provision  in  the  event,  for 
any  reason,  the  alternative  Federal  plan 
Is  not  enforced  in  a  State. 

I  recognize  there  is  a  severability 
clause  in  S.  344,  and  I  recognize  the  bal- 
ance struck  In  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  McCarran  Act.  There  may,  however, 
be  a  void  which  arises  If  a  State  does  not 
act  in  certain  areas  pursuant  to  S.  354. 

Certain  Members  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  concerned  about  this  question. 
If  this  legislation  is  sent  to  the  White 
House  this  is  a  potential  Issue  In  connec- 
tion with  a  veto. 

I  know  the  committee  has  considered 
this  question.  I  understand  that  there  is 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
support  the  bill  to  have  this  amendment 
accepted  as  It  might  set  a  precedent  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  Into 
total  regulation  of  insurance — something 
which  I  am  toally  against.  The  provisions 
of  8.  354  are  consistent  with  State  con- 
trol In  the  McCarran  Act.  I  approve  of 
this  approach.  The  Federal  Government 
should  stay  out  of  the  administrative 
regulatory  field  insofar  as  insurance  is 
concerned.  If  a  State  does  not,  however, 
act  consistent  with  the  guidelines  in  S. 
354  practical  problems  might  occur  in 
certain  isolated  areas. 

Would  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  comment  on  his  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue  and  the  amendment  I 
have  proposed? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  will  try  to  respond 
very  briefly. 

First,  let  me  say  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  Senator  addresses  him- 
self, and  I  appreciate  the  statement  he 
has  made.  This  question  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  committee,  and  we  have 
felt  it  is  not  necessary  to  liave  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort. 

To  the  extent  that  this  argument  has 
weight.  It  would  only  be  applicable  to 
those  States  which  did  not  voluntarily 


adopt  a  plan  of  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
insurance  in  compliance  with  title  n  of  S. 
354.  Given  the  very  substantial  incentives 
which  all  States,  and  concerned  private 
Interests,  will  have  to  adopt  the  relatively 
moderate  standards  of  title  n,  title  in 
is  likely  to  take  effect  in  only  a  very  few 
States,  if  any.  But  even  in  those  few  title 
in  States,  there  seems  to  us  no  basis  for 
the  charge  that  Imi^ementatlon  of  the 
bin  would  force  dramatic  confrontations 
between  State  and  Federal  authority,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  chaos  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  automobile  accident 
repeutition  system. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  alleged  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  8.  854  would  in  fact  act  as  an 
impediment  to  implementing  the  insur- 
ance regulatory  aspects  of  a  title  m  no- 
fault  program.  The  State  constitutional 
provisions  that  are  cited  as  creating  a 
supposed  constitutional  dilemma  relate 
solely  to  a  change  in  the  State  tort  law, 
as  it  Is  applied  in  State  courts  in  the  con- 
duct of  accident  litigation. 

I  would  think  the  amendment  offered 
now  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because 
It  comes  so  late,  after  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  debate  on  the  amaidments, 
probably  oould  not  be  accepted  by  the 
managers  <rf  the  bill,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  address  this  problem 
when  we  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  House  has  not  yet  acted. 
I  do  not  want  to  reject  it  out  of  hand, 
but  I  just  feel  I  could  not  accept  It  at 
this  point. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  withdraw  the  amendment,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  statement  Is 
in  the  Record  and  that  we  will  take  it 
up  with  the  House  when  we  get  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
position.  I  know  this  point  has  been 
de€at  with  by  a  former  mentor  of  mine. 
Dean  Oriswold.  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  and  I  know  there  are  briefs  on 
the  other  side,  have  been  filed  Including 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  question  of  tort  liability  does  not 
concern  me,  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  do  not  see  a  constitutional 
threat  insofar  as  tort  liabUlty  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  Federal  preemption 
under  the  supremiwy  clause  would  be 
applicable.  What  I  am  more  concerned 
about  is  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  powers  and  the  Federal  system  inso- 
far as  it  exists  under  our  Constitution. 
I  sun  aware  of  the  precedent  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  act  has  not  been 
completely  tested  in  court.  I  question 
whether  we  are  on  sound  legal  ground 
in  setting  out  a  procedure  under  title  nr 
in  which  a  State  official  would  in  effect 
be  ordered  by  Federal  law  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  the  Federal  law  rather  than 
rely  on  a  Federal  law  enforcement  order 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility. 

This  is  the  issue  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  examine,  and  I  hope  it  will  ex- 
amine it  before  fiuther  action  in 
this  area.  I  am  going  to  take  the  chair- 
man's suggestion  insofar  as  the  amend- 
ment Is  concerned,  having  pointed  this 
out  as  a  caution  to  future  activity  with 
regard  to  this  legislation. 
I  ask  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's thoughtfulness  In  not  pressing  the 
matter.  I  think  it  Is  better  left  to  con- 
sider after  going  to  conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  no-fault  approach  to  au- 
tomobile Insurance  is  and  ought  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  our  consideration  of  S.  354. 
I  say  this  because  this  Is  not  a  matter 
which  should  be  before  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  question  which  clearly  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Congress  must  mandate  that 
the  States  conform  to  a  single  system  of 
auto  insurance  or  to  identical  standards 
tliat  might  have  a  different  Impact  on 
different  States.  My  own  State  of  New 
York,  which  has  adopted  a  no-faiilt  in- 
surance s]rstem,  lives  with  conditions 
which  are  substantially  different  than 
those  of  many  of  the  rural,  western 
States.  It  makes  no  sense  that  the  Con- 
gress, through  S.  354,  should  require  Fed- 
eral administrators  to  treat  these  States 
identically,  as  they  would  have  to,  when 
they  are  not  the  same. 

The  Senate  has  been  told  that  we  must 
have  uniformity  among  the  States,  but 
the  reasons  are  not  persuasive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  differences  which  exist 
among  the  States  sui-gues  the  desirability 
of  a  diversity  of  approaches  In  this  as 
in  other  areas.  The  supporters  of  this 
legislation  have  already  had  to  make 
several  concessions  to  differing  condi- 
tions by  accepting  various  amendments 
granting  latitude  to  the  States  In  exer- 
cising some  independent  Judgment.  In 
so  doing,  the  supporters  of  Federal  no- 
fault  legislation  are  forced  to  surrender 
their  point  which  is  that  there  must  be 
national  uniformity  among  automobile 
Insurance  systems.  The  concessions  al- 
ready made  create  a  limited  diversity 
and  to  that  extent  are  good.  But  here  is 
an  excellent  example  of  something  we 
should  not  have  to  do  because  we  should 
not  be  mandating  a  national  system  In 
the  first  place. 

I  realize  that  many  are  concerned  that 
citizens  of  States  with  no-fault  systems 
who  travel  into  States  with  different 
systems  go  Into  those  States  unpro- 
tected. This  is  not  the  case. 

Travelers  with  Insurance  protection 
issued  In  one  State  will  remain  pro- 
tected when  they  go  into  other  States, 
Irrespective  of  the  laws  in  effect  in  those 
States,  Their  insurance  remains  in 
force.  Individual  protection  Is  therefore 
In  no  way  compromised  by  diversity 
among  the  States. 

However,  such  a  claim  cannot  be  so 
clearly  stated  if  the  national  no-fault 
system  Is  adopted  and  subsequently 
found  unconstitutional;  a  possibility 
that  must  be  considered  given  the  grave 
concerns  already  expressed  by  many 
constitutional  scholars.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  would  have  the  effect  of 
voiding  provisions  in  the  constitutions  of 
several  States  that  guarantee  their  citi- 
zens access  to  the  courts.  If  the  tamper- 
ing with  certain  rights  under  State  con- 


stitutions is  held  unconstitutional,  there 
are  substantial  questions  regarding  the 
validity  of  insurance  contracts  issued 
during  the  period  when  insurance  com- 
panies offered  policies  pursuant  to  a 
statute  subsequently  held  unconstitu- 
tional. The  point  is  that  the  situation 
would  be  far  from  clear,  the  answers 
not  readily  apparent.  Individual  policy 
holders  would  find  themselves  in  a  con- 
fusing and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion. I  believe  we  should  move  cautiously 
when  the  ultimate  effect  of  our  £u:tions 
could  well  be  to  deprive  policy  holders  of 
the  protection  they  need  and  deserve. 
Adoption  of  S.  354  Is  not,  imder  such 
potential  circumstances,  an  act  of  pru- 
dence. 

The  Republic  will  not  be  better  off 
with  a  uniforrj,  national  no-fault 
system ;  it  will  in  fact  be  worse  off  for  two 
very  compelling  reasons.  First,  this  piece 
of  legislation  would  in  certain  instances 
require  States  to  violate  their  own  State 
constitutions.  Second,  the  Congress, 
through  this  legislation,  once  again,  tells 
the  State  legislatures  that  It  Is  we.  Con- 
gress, not  they,  who  have  the  greater 
ability  to  make  laws  primarily  affecting 
conditions  In  their  States.  This  drive 
for  uniformity  for  its  own  sake,  to  big- 
ness for  Its  own  sake,  for  more  national 
regulation  for  its  own  ssdce  is  something 
the  Congress  should  resist.  Enforced  uni- 
formity stultifies  organizations,  in  this 
InstEuice  State  governments.  It  deprives 
us  of  the  capacity  to  experiment  with  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  common  problems, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  Federal  system.  If  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted. Congress  will  emasculate  even 
further  the  institution  on  which  this 
Nation  should  increasingly  rely:  State 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  implications  of  a  national 
statute,  of  dubious  constitutionality, 
which  would.  In  order  for  certain  States 
to  comply,  require  that  they  violate  their 
own  State  constitutions.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  move  toward  a  standardized  na- 
tional no-fault  system.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  should  force  upon 
the  States  the  precedent  that  the  na- 
tional government's  law-making  powers 
Includes  the  authority  to  force  the  States 
to  do  that  which  their  own  basic  legal 
documents  prohibit.  This  is  no  way  to 
treat  our  Federal  system.  For  the  Federal 
Government  to  invoke  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating public  safety  systems,  there  must 
be  a  compelling  reason. 

Twenty  States,  including  my  own,  have 
adopted  no-fault  plans.  They  differ  sub- 
stantially. They  will  be  tested,  their  di- 
versity compared.  Thirty  States,  some  by 
act,  others  by  omission,  have  chosen  not 
to  adopt  no-fault,  although  a  number 
of  States  are  at  present  considering  how, 
tf  at  all,  their  automobile  reparations 
system  should  be  changed.  Some  States 
wish  to  follow  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
toward  no-fault;  others  are  skeptical  of 
no-fault's  value.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  diversity.  If  the  present  experi- 
ence with  no-fault  is  not  overwhelmingly 
positive  I  am  sure  the  States  currently 
without  no-fault  will  quickly  move  to 


adopt  it.  There  is,  in  short,  no  reason  for 
us  to  make  this  decision. 

S.  354  violates  the  Federal  principle  In 
that  it  represents  a  not-so-suitable  at- 
tack on  the  constitutional  framework  of 
several  of  the  State  governments.  It  is 
an  attack  on  democratic  localism.  This 
trend  toward  centralization  of  decision- 
making and  responsibility  should  be  ar- 
rested. The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
could  begin  by  specifically  rejecting  this 
centralizing  proposal,  thus  leaving  the 
States  free  to  regulate  their  tort  and  In- 
surfince  systems  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate. 

In  recent  years  we  have  operated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  national  legis- 
lature has  responsibility  in  almost  all 
areas  of  human  endeavor.  As  a  result 
we  have  set  up  expensive,  imworkable 
programs  that  have  tended  to  stultify 
those  governmental  units  closest  to  the 
pet^le.  In  the  process  we  have  done  great 
damage  to  the  Federal  system.  This 
measure,  if  adopted,  would  further  dam- 
age that  system  and  do  violence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  354  represents  another  example  of 
the  willingness  to  seize  upon  the  c(Hn- 
merce  clause  to  assert  the  national 
power  to  regulate  matters  which  have 
as  a  matter  of  law,  tradition  and  sound 
policy  been  left  to  the  States.  On  April  4, 
1974,  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland,  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  ConstituticHial 
Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  wrote 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
CMr.  Hruska)  ,  addressing  himself  to  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  S.  354.  It 
Is  enormously  sad  that  Professor  Kxir- 
land  would  have  to  respond: 

I  have  no  question  that  Congress  could 
constitutionally  enact  a  uniform  statute 
governing  no-favUt  Insurance  applicable  to 
the  entire  nation.  The  Commerce  Clause  Is 
now  a  carte  blanche  to  Congress  to  enact 
legislation,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  bUl  of  rights. 

Since  the  subject  matter  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  directly  vio- 
late the  bill  of  rights.  Professor  Kurland 
is  telling  the  Senate  that  this  no-fault 
bill  will  not  be  held  imconstitutional. 
This  is  something  entirely  different  than 
offering  a  view  on  whether  he  thinks  the 
proposed  legislation  is  constitutional. 
What  Professor  Kurland  is  pointing  out 
is  how  the  Constitution  has  come  to  be 
manipulated  to  serve  purposes  directly 
contrary  to  the  original  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  the  Founders. 

Professor  Kurland  also  notes  that 
there  is  more  to  this  legislation  than  the 
usual  usurpation  of  State  authority  that 
so  many  of  us  have  come  to  regard  as 
routine. 

This  bill  goes  further;  It  Includes  di- 
rection from  Congress  to  the  several 
States  to  pass  certain  bills,  to  set  up  cer- 
tain administrative  functions  so  that  this 
law  may  be  carried  out.  Some  of  the  laws 
mandated  by  the  bill  might  be  viola- 
tive of  State  constitution.  Should  this 
bill  become  manifest  as  law,  the  States 
will  properly  be  considered  little  more 
than  administrative  agencies,  waiting 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
its  marching  orders.  On  reading  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  one  can  only  con- 
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elude  that  federalism  Is  dying  a  slow 
and  painful  death.  To  illustrate  this 
point  Professor  Kurland  notes  that  if 
the  Federal  Gtoverrunent  has  tfee  con- 
stitutional authority  to  so  direct  the 
States  than  it  has  the  authority  to  direct 
the  State  or  its  subdivisions  to  require  a 
charge  for  garbage  collection  or  to  per- 
mit a  turn  at  a  red  light.  In  other  words, 
if  this  view  of  the  Constitution  is  success- 
fully pressed,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  legal  reality  that,  except  for  the 
guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there 
are  no  real  limitations  in  present  Con- 
stitutional law  on  the  activities  of  the 
national  government.  It  is  worth  lament- 
ing that  a  document  written  to  restrain 
the  national  government  has  become  the 
instrument  of  national  supremacy.  When 
the  process  which  Includes  S.  354  has  run 
to  completion,  the  inversion  will  be  total. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  vote  against  8.  354. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  request 
having  been  cleared  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotwo),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hettska). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clei.law>  .  and  others — that  at  such  time 
as  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
la  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  which  win  not 
be  this  week,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  2  hours  on  the  bill,  2  hours  on  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  and  1  hour  each 
on  all  other  amendments,  one-half  hour 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
and  20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal,  with  the  time  division  and  con- 
trol to  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  this  request 
having  been  cleared  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr,  Symtnoton),  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  with  Senators 
THTTKMOTSrD,  TowirR,  Proxmiri,  Crawston, 
Hartke,  and  McOovxrw,  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  2999.  a  bill  to  authoriae  ap- 
propriations for  military  procurement,  is 
brought  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  3  hours  on  the  bill.  1  hour  on 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KiTTSTDY) ,  and  one-half 
hour  on  any  other  amendment,  with  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal, with  the  division  and  control  of 
time,  and  the  agreement,  to  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OKFICKR.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  I 

NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VE- 
HIC:!LE   INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  354)  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  adequate  and 
uniform  motor  vehicle  accident  repara- 
tion acts  and  to  require  no-fault  motor 


vehicle  insiutince  as  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  In  order  to  promote  «ind  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, SIS  I  understand  the  argiunents  for 
no-fault  insurance,  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures continually  hearlded  by  those  who 
favor  national  legislation  Is  reduction  In 
cost.  Upon  careful  review  of  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  this  Federal  no- 
fault  proposal  will  increase  insui-ance 
premiums  in  many  States,  including  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  Its  study  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Arm  of  Mllliman  & 
Robertson,  Inc..  included  numerous  ex- 
hibits to  explain  Its  cost  estimate  study. 
According  to  the  Arm's  estimates,  five  of 
their  six  variations  of  no-fault  would  re- 
sult In  increases  in  costs  for  Virginia 
motorists. 

However,  the  plan  which  could  be  Im- 
posed upon  Virginia  under  title  in  of  the 
bill  is  not  even  covered  In  the  cost  study. 
The  costs  under  such  a  system  would  be 
greater  than  the  most  liberal  of  benefits 
set  out  In  the  study.  In  other  words,  un- 
der title  ra,  the  costs  to  the  Virginia 
motorist  would  jump — by  the  most  con- 
servative estimate — by  over  15  percent. 
The  authors  of  the  cost  estimate  study 
made  several  specific  warnings  concern- 
ing their  results.  While  supporters  of  this 
national  approach  to  no-fault  insurance 
have  referred  to  these  warnings  in  pass- 
ing, I  believe  they  bear  further  inspec- 
tion. 

The  authors  of  the  study  point  out 
specifically  that  their  conclusions  "do 
not  deal  with  expected  changes  in  rating 
classification — which  well  may  be  pro- 
found." 

Mr.  President,  "expected  changes  in 
rating  classiflcation."  as  I  xmderstand 
the  term  and  Its  application  in  Virginia, 
means  evaluating  the  potential  risk  a 
certain  class  of  motorists  poses  for  the 
insurance  company  and  adjusting  the 
rates  to  reflect  that  risk.  Anyone  with  an 
18-year-old  son  and  an  extra  car  under- 
stands the  effects  of  such  ratings. 

Under  the  "no-fault"  concept,  though, 
the  risks  for  insiurance  companies  would 
be  shifted  dramatically.  The  driver 
whose  potential  injury  would  result  in 
the  greatest  loss  would  become  a  high 
risk:  and  that  means  the  driver  who  has 
a  steady  income,  who  has  dependents  to 
support  and  who  provides  valuable  serv- 
ices for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
family — in  other  words,  precisely  that 
class  of  motorists  whose  rates  in  Virginia 
today  are  among  the  lowest. 

The  Mllliman  and  Robertson  study 
also  terms  8.  354  "a  powerful  piece  of 
consumer  legislation."  But  the  study  also 
states: 

The  Important  thing  to  recognize  Ib  that 
iQcreaeed  or  accelerated  payments  by  the 
carriers  aooner  or  later  must  result  in  corre- 
sponding premium  Increases. 

The  caveat  could  not  be  clearer:  Costs 

to  the  motorist  will  go  up  under  8.  354. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  cuts  deeply 


into  every  family  budget — inflation.  I 
might  add,  caused  primarily  by  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending  and  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits — I  cannot  support  a  measure 
which  would  add  to  this  burden. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  I  do  not  feel  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  the  proper  way  to  approach  the 
subject  of  no-fault  insurance.  I  think  It 
Is  most  inappropriate  for  the  Federsd 
Oovenunent  to  dictate  to  any  State  the 
form  and  siibstance  of  Its  automobile  In- 
surance system. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  93d  Congress,  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  memorialized  the  Congress  not 
to  preempt  the  power  of  the  States  over 
this  area  of  insurance.  They  specifically 
asked  that  the  Congress  "desist"  from 
enacting  no-fault  Insurance  legislation 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Virginia  resolution  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Virginia 
hM  an  "open  rating,  competitive  pric- 
ing" Insiirance  system,  in  which  the 
marketplace  is  allowed  to  determine  the 
rates,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Insurance.  Under  this  system,  Virginia 
residents  enjoy  insurance  rates  which  are 
among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure — 
a  Federal  no-fault  law — Is  a  complex 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation.  I 
have  listened  to  the  argiunents — pro  and 
con — on  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 
While  I  cannot  subscribe  without 
reservation  to  all  of  the  arguments  of 
this  measure's  imconstltutlonality,  on 
balance  I  see  serious  problems  with  the 
propriety  of  this  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level.  The  very  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  divided  8  to  7 
Is  most  telling. 

I  cannot  support  such  legislation  and 
shall  vote  against  passage  of  8.  354  as  I 
believe  it  will  increase  the  cost  to  Vir- 
ginia's motorists;  and  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Federal  law.  It  is  a  matter  to  be 
handled  by  the  individual  States. 

Sknate  Joint  RrsoLunoN  No.  77 
Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  desist  from  enacting  legislation 
relating  to  "no-fault"  insurance 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  comprised  of 
a  union  of  sovereign  states  to  which  powers 
not   delegated   by   the    Constitution   of   the 
United  States  are  reserved;  and 

Whereas,  historically,  matters  governing 
the  Insurance  Industry  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  State  control  of  Insurance  mat- 
ters has  proven  beneficial  as  appropriate 
measures  have  been  enacted  to  provide  for 
conditions  peculiar  to  local  circumstances; 
and 

Whereas.  In  recent  times  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  various  "no-fault"  schemes 
to  replace  automobile  liability  coverage  now 
available  In  many  states  and  In  this  Com- 
monwealth; and 

Whereas,  In  determining  If  VlrgliUa  should 
require  such  "no-fault"  insurance.  It  would 
seem  best  that  such  determination  and  the 
particulars  related  tfiereto  would  moat  prop- 
erly be  left  to  this  General  Assembly  and  all 
other  State  Legislatures;  now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  E>ele- 
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gates  concurring.  That  this  General  As- 
sembly does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  desist  from  enacting 
"no-fault"  Insurance  legislation  thereby  pre- 
serving the  power  of  the  States  to  supervise 
Insurance  activities. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  a  suit- 
ably prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Transportation  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  represents  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  today  in  opposition  to  the 
no-fault  Insurance  bill.  I  will  vote  "nay" 
not  because  no-fault  Is  a  bad  concept— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no-fault  is  a  system 
whose  time  has  come.  The  delays  and 
expense  inherent  in  our  present  system 
of  tort  recovery  for  automobile  accidents 
is  inexcusable. 

I  will  vote  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
for  several  reasons. 

First.  I  believe  no-fault  Insurance  Is 
the  proper  responsibility  of  State  gov- 
ernment. Already  at  least  21  States  have 
passed  some  type  of  no-fault  legisla- 
tion. In  this  way  each  State  can  decide 
what  system  best  satisfies  Its  needs.  We 
can,  in  effect,  have  50  legislatures— 50 
experimental  laboratories — working  out 
viable  no-fault  insurance  systems.  What 
is  good  for  Massachusetts  may  not  be 
good  for  Oklahoma.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  closest  to  the 
people  is.  In  most  Instances,  best  able  to 
determine  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

Second,  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
no-fault  bill  before  the  Senate  exceed 
the  standards  of  every  bill  passed  thus 
far  by  the  States.  This  would  Indicate 
to  me  that  this  legislation  is  out  of  step 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  21  State  legislatures. 

I  do  urge  those  States,  Including  Okla- 
homa, which  have  not  adopted  some 
form  of  no-fault  legislation  to  begin 
working  seriously  in  that  direction 

Our  present  system  is  full  of  abuses, 
and  the  people  expect  and  deserve  a 
change. 

»  ^J-  JF^USKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  only  1  mtaute. 

I  only  want  to  say  that  on  listening  to 
the  final  appeal  of  the  manager  of  the 
Dill,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Moss) 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee  (Mr.  Magnuson),  we  could 
well  be  misled  as  to  the  Issue  before  the 
oenate. 

I  do  not  object  to  their  arguments 
rheir  arguments  were  forceful,  power- 
nil,  and  logical,  and  I  find  myself  in  some 
agreement  with  them.  But,  to  hear  their 
suggestion.  It  Is  that  the  contest  here  Is 
Detween  those  who  want  this  particular 
Federal  legislation  and  the  opponents, 
Who  all  want  to  revert  to  or  to  retain  the 
old  fault  systeoL 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  In  the  Senate. 
5^  I  can  recall,  in  all  these  days  of 
a«bate,  suggest  that  the  old  system  was 


right  and  should  not  be  improved.  It  has 
been  improved,  for  example,  so  that  im- 
mediately after  accidents,  now,  personal 
injuries  are  recompensed.  Additionally, 
several  other  remedial  steps  have  been 
taken  to  Improve  the  present  automobile 
reparation  system.  It  has  not  been  a 
static  situation. 

We  must  also  remember  S.  364  goes  so 
far  as  to  compel  a  State  to  set  up  emer- 
gency health  services  that  must  extend 
to  "each  victim"  injured  to  such  State. 
This  could  be  extremely  costly  In  rural 
States. 

Remember  also  that  this  bill,  if  it 
passes,  Is  in  danger  of  putting  out  of 
business  some  of  the  soundest  and  best 
small  insurance  companies  that  have 
grown  up  in  some  of  our  States,  such  as 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Grange 
Insurance  Co.  and  other  similarly 
situated  organizations.  They  stand  to  be 
crowded  out  of  business  by  the  large  In- 
surance companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  because  one  thing  I 
know  Is  that,  although  it  may  reduce  the 
premiums  and  put  money  in  the  pockets 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country, 
it  is  going  to  make  Insurance  cost  more  in 
my  State  and  in  many  other  rural  States. 
It  is  going  to  take  money  out  of  their 
pockets.  It  is  going  to  place  a  burden  on 
them  that  may  prove  to  be  almost  intol- 
erable. It  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
Federal  control  of  insurance. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions;  but. 
most  important.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
pass  the  suggestion  that  there  are  just 
two  sides — those  who  want  to  approve 
the  pendtog  measure  and  those  who  are 
standing  up  for  the  old  system.  Tliat  Is 
not  the  case,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
following  letter,  which  I  wrote  almost 
2  years  ago,  urging  reform  In  my  State, 
and  which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

,,     „  Dbcembxk  30,  1873. 

Mr.  Bradfobo  W.  Mitchill, 

Vice    President     and     Secretary,     National 
Grange   Mutual   Insurance   Co..   Keene. 

Dkah  Bhad:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  concerning  the  proposed  National  No- 
P^ult  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  (S  946) 
which  by  the  narrow  margin  of  three  votes 
on  a  record  vote  of  46  to  46  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Au- 
gust 8th. 

In  your  letetr  you  solicit  my  thoughts  on 
the  prospect  for  consideratloa  by  the  93rd 
Congress  of  leglsUtlon  slminar  to  8.  945  and 
to  connection  with  your  membership  on  the 
Special  Committee  to  Study  Automobile  Ac- 
cldent  Reparation  Plans  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Bar  AsBooUtlon  you  pose  the  ItAlowing 
two  questions:  ^^ 

(1)  "Should  we  Join  forces  with  the  'trial 
bar' of  a  number  of  other  States  and  attempt 
to  hold  the  line  against  meaningful  chance 
or  should  we  support  and  advocate  more  nm- 
greeslve  modlflcatlons?"  and 

(3)  "Do  you  feel  that  a  Federal  solution  to 
the  problem  wm  surely  foUow  if  the  State 
legislatures   do   not   respond   soon?" 

Before  responding  to  your  spectkc  ques- 
tlons,  I  should  lUce  to  point  out  that  my  do- 
slUon  on  S.  946  of  the  9and  Congrws  iTa 
matter  of  public  record.  For  example,  I  filed 
Minority  Views  with  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conunlttee  on  Commerce  on  8.  945  (see 


pages  85-87  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  Senate 
Report  No.  93-891),  and  those  views  are  in 
keeping  with  my  position  stated  during  the 
hearing  on  October  13,  1971  (please  see  page 
2133  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  Part  5  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearing  Serial  No 
932-18). 

You  will  note  from  an  examination  of  my 
Minority  Views  on  S.  945  that  I  proposed  the 
biu  for  two  principal  reasons — "first,  there 
Is  probable  adverse  Impact  upon  the  citizens 
of  my  State  of  New  Hampshire   and  second, 
the  timing  of  its  consideration.  I  did  not 
vote  against  this  bill  because  I  am  against 
the  concept  of  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance." As  for  the  timing  of  consideration  of 
such   legislation,  I   went  on  to  express  the 
view  that   "We  should  have   at  least  untU 
early  next  year  during  the  93rd  Congress  to 
see  how  this  matter  is  being  handled  and  Is 
being  worked  out  at  the  State  level.  .  .  ." 
Next  month  on  January  3,  1973.  the  93rd 
Congress  will  convene  so  that  within  several 
short  months  thereafter  we  wUl  be  within 
the   minimum   time   frame   which   I   earlier 
stated  should  be  when  the  Congress  should 
undertake  consideration  of  legislation  dealing 
with  no-fault  automobile  Insuj-ance.  There- 
fore. If  there  is  no  appreciable  State  action 
taken  to  Improve  the  present  automobUe  In- 
surace     and    compensation    system    within 
that  time  frame,  then,  in  keeping  with  my 
earlier  stated  position,  I  beUeve  it  not  only 
would  be  proper,  but  necessary  for  the  83rd 
Congress  to  undertake  consideration  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  area.  My  concern  in 
this  circumstance  would  focus  upon  the  form 
of  such  Federal  legislation  in  the  automo- 
bUe insurance  and  compensation  area,  such 
as  the  reach  of  its  incursion  into  those  areas 
now  left  to  State  regulation,  and   its  ulti- 
mate coet  impact  upon  the  citizens  of  our 
State.  Thus,  from  my  vantage  point,  if  there 
is  no  timely,  meaningful  State  action,  then 
Federal  action  seems  inevitable. 

This  leads  me  to  the  present  outlook  for 
the  conslderaUon  of  legislation  similar  to  8. 
845  in  the  93rd  Congress.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Magnuson,  Chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Commerce,  will  intn>- 
duce  such  a  bill  early  in  the  First  Session. 
This  legislation  may  be  subtly  different 
than  that  reported  by  the  Committee  in  the 
92nd  Congress,  since  it  no  doubt  wUl  Incor- 
porate provisions  of  the  Uniform  Motor  Ac- 
cident ReparaUon  Act  drafted  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  And,  whUe  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  degree  of  authority  concerning  con- 
slderaUon of  such  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  beUeve  that  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  Senate  probably  wlU  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  such 
legislation. 

ConsequenUy,  baaed  upon  the  foregoing  I 
respond  at  this  time  to  your  two  questions 
In  the  following  fashion: 

(1)  An  attempt  to  hold  the  line  against  any 
meaningful  change  at  the  State  level  can 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
proposing  far  more  sweeping  changes  at  the 
Federal  level.  Therefore,  I  believe  you  would 
be  well  advised  to  heed  the  admonition  of 
the  President  in  his  telegram  of  June  7th 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Oovernors 
Conference  in  which  he  noted  that  'Tfo- 
fault  insurance  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come."  Accordingly.  I  would  urge  that  there 
be  support  and  advocacy  for  more  progres- 
sive modification  at  the  State  level. 

(2)  I  beUeve  that  my  response  to  your  first 
question  also  answers  your  second  question 
in  that  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  a 
Federal  solution  to  the  problem  wiu  surely 
foUow  if  the  SUte  leglaUturea  do  not  r»- 
qmnd  soon.  Certainly  this  is  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  when  appearing  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  (Tommeroe  on  March  18,  1971  to 
discuss  his  Department's  final  report  of  the 
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automobile  Insur&nce  and  compfenaatlon 
study  caUed  tor  by  PubUc  Law  90^13  and 
BpeclflcaUy  by  hta  responfl*  to  my  QuaaUoo 
In  which  be  noted  In  part  the  foUatrtng: 

•Secretary  Volpe.  •  •  •  In  other  word*, 
what  we  are  saying  la  that  we  sbovld  come 
back  to  you  In  2  years,  and  U  we  ^\V9  you 
•oma  answer  that.  In  effect,  saya  that  no 
further  Federal  legislation  U  requlsed,  fine, 
but  If  by  the  same  token  we  bellev*  ftirttaar 
Federal  leglalaUon  U  required  bectuae  tba 
States  have  not  done  the  job,  we  ar«  toertaln- 
ly  willing  to  come  back  and  say  thiit.  And, 
that  pretty  loeU  tells  the  States  tokat  they 
can  expect  if  they  don't  do  the  fd^  them- 
selves." (Underscoring  supplied;  Searings 
before  the  Committee  on  Commetn.  UJS. 
Senate,  92nd  Congress,  First  Seasloti,  on  8. 
945  et  al..  Part  I.  Serial  No.  93-18 'at  page 
117) 

Brad.  I  hope  that  the  foregoLng  wfll  prove 
to  bo  responsive  to  your  Inquiry  and«'to  your 
needs.  Since  my  position  on  thla  malter  1«  a 
matter  of  public  record  you  have  my  permis- 
sion to  publish  this  response. 

With  best  wl&hea.  1 

Sincerely. 

NOBBXS  COTTta*. 

US.  Stnator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President;  I  am 
ready  to  relinquish  whatever  t^e  re- 
mains. 

tAx.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  c«»ii]d  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  1  i^nute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan?  I  sun  out 
of  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duced the  first  no-fault  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1970,  explaining  that  It  waa  the 
result  of  about  5  years  of  on-agaln,  oflP- 
again  hearings  by  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, which  made  clear  that  the  fault 
was  not  with  insurance  and  monopoly 
alone,  It  was  with  the  law  of  fault,  that 
is,  in  terms  that  victims  were  uncompen- 
sated for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  that  the  movement  that  has  de- 
veloped since  September  1970  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  see  the  adoption  of  this  bill  in 
1974.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  I  from  Ursula  Moyer  of  Columbia 
Falls.  Mont.,  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

COLITMBIA   FAIXS,    MOIIT., 

relfnuvry  28.  1974. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hast, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Dirkaen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

EftAR  Sir  :  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Act  S.  3S4. 

No  one  knows  how  urgently  the  above  No- 
Pault  Motor  Insurance  Is  needed  until  they, 
or  their  relatives  or  friends  have  suffered 
under  the  present  system.  Even  now.  some  of 
the  Insurance  companies  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize this. 

No-Fault  will  save  much  court  time,  and 
tar  those  who  must  go  to  court,  the  Court 
Docket  will  not  be  months  or  even  years 
behind. 

Let  me  relate  one  experience.  My  daughter, 
her  husband  and  their  two  little  girls  In  their 


small  car  were  hit  In  a  head-on  collision  by  a 
drunken  driver.  It  was  In  front  of  a  popular 
"eatery"  and  there  were  many  lay  witnesses — 
also  one  city  policeman. 

These  witnesses  all  testified  that  the 
drunken  driver  was  clearly  at  fault. 

My  daughter  suffered  a  fractured  skull,  and 
was  not  expected  to  live.  When  she  did  be- 
come conscious,  she  had  loss  of  memory  for 
quite  some  time.  Her  leg  and  ankle  were  badly 
broken  and  she  was  pinned  In  the  wreckage 
untU  a  cutting  torch  could  release  her. 

Her  husband  also  suffered  a  severe  head 
Injury  and  mass  bruises,  which  affected  bla 
ability  to  work  for  several  months.  One  child 
also  suffered  a  serious  head  Injury  and  both 
children  suffered  cuts  and  bruises. 

Needlesa  to  say.  they  needed  and  received 
the  servlcea  of  several  specialists  because 
their  Injuries  were  so  very  serious.  Although 
the  famUy  had  only  small  medical  Insur- 
ance— these  wonderful  doctors  and  the  hos- 
pital did  not  stint  on  their  care,  even  when 
they  learned  that  the  Insurance  company  of 
the  offending  driver  would  not  pay  but  a 
small  amount  of  the  costs  without  a  court 
battle.  The  lawyer  who  took  the  Injured 
famUy's  case  demanded  and  got  one-fourth 
of  the  settlement.  (No  wonder  lawyers  do 
not  like  No-Fault  MotM  Insurance.) 

Thla  case  was  not  settled  until  two  and 
one-half  years  after  the  accident.  No  need 
to  relate  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  of 
this  famUy.  Such  Physical  Injuries  and  no 
money.  Without  the  help  of  relatives,  friends 
and  charities,  I  can't  Imagine  the  outcome. 

I  am  sure  this  Is  only  one  experience  In 
thousands.  Therefore,  I  beg  you  to  approve 
the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insixr- 
ance  Act  S.  364  without  weakening  amend- 
ments and  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  expedite 
Its  qtilck  passage. 

Very  smcerely. 

VnavruL  MoTER. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cltthjb).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conunittee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President.  whUe 
I  recognize  the  circimastances  which 
make  comprehensive  no-fault  Insurance 
an  urgent  need  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  I  must  oppose  S.  354  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  exhaustive  studies  conducted  In 
connection  with  this  legislation  have  un- 
questionably demonstrated  the  need  to 
go  beyond  the  fault  concept  in  compen- 
sating accident  victims.  A  pure  tort  ap- 
proach Is  certainly  not  satisfactory. 

It  Is  significant,  however,  that  those 
same  studies  and  the  attention  they  have 
generated  have  inspired  an  increasing 
number  of  States  to  act  on  their  own, 
and  to  approach  the  issue  on  the  basis 
of  smy  special  circumstances  which 
might  make  a  given  remedy  quite  suit- 
able on  one  State  but  highly  unsuitable 
in  another. 

My  own  State  of  South  Dakota  is  an 
example.  We  have  a  new  auto  insurance 
reform  law  which  became  effective  on 
January  1.  1972.  Recovery  in  tort  is  not 


restricted.  But  insurers  doing  business  in 
South  Dakota  are  obliged  to  offer  supple- 
mental first  party  insurance  coverage  for 
medical  expense  benefits,  wage  loss  bene- 
fits, and  death  benefits. 

A  system  of  this  kind  would  Ukely  be 
insufficient  for  a  congested  urban  envi- 
ronment, or  perhaps  even  for  an  aver- 
age State.  But,  as  our  State  Secretary 
of  (Commerce  and  Consumer  Affairs,  Mr. 
James  Guffey,  has  pointed  out  in  a  mem- 
orandum discussing  this  Issue: 

South  Dakota  does  not  rate  as  a  problem 
Insurance  state,  nor  Is  It  an  average  state  In 
terms  of  premium  coet.  loss  ratios,  court 
congestion,  and  the  things  that  would  be 
salient  points  of  a  national  no-fault  bill. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  officials  of  State 
goverment  in  South  Dakota  who  have  ex- 
amined this  issue  very  carefully  over  sev- 
eral years.  They  advise  me  that  the  South 
Dakota  plan  is  working  out  satisfactorily. 
In  addition,  they  are  concerned  that  the 
standards  which  would  be  established  by 
S.  354  have  been  designed  to  reflect  con- 
ditions in  urban  States  and  that  they 
tend  to  discriminate  against  the  rural 
parts  of  the  coimtry — that  they  would 
tend  to  cost  the  consumer  substantially 
more  than  the  benefits  would  warrant. 

I  find  those  arguments  persuasive,  and 
I  will  therefore  oppose  S.  354. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliere  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  from  Governor  Richard 
Knelp  of  South  Dakota,  a  memorandum 
from  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs  James  Guffey.  and  an 
analysis  of  the  South  Dakota  insurance 
law  prepared  by  the  State  Director  of  In- 
surance. Ralph  Nauman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  South  Dakota, 

April  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Oeorgx  McOovesn, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Oeosge:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your 
opposition  to  SB  364  which  I  understand  win 
soon  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  South  Dakota  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Consumer  Affairs,  Division  of  In- 
sursmce,  has  reviewed  the  legislation  and  U 
recommending  your  opposition.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  from  Secretary  Ouf- 
fey  outlining  the  reasons  for  the  position  of 
his  Department. 

State  regulation  of  Insurance  in  South 
Dakota  has  worked  well  and  rates  here  are 
among  the  lowest  In  the  United  States.  As  yon 
wUl  note  from  the  Secretary's  memorandvun, 
the  pending  legislation  could  raise  the  rates 
for  our  policy  holders  as  much  as  35%. 

I  fully  recognize  that  larger  states  may  have 
problems  not  found  in  South  Dakota  which 
require  major  changes  In  the  auto  insuranca 
field.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  Impose  national  solutions  on  prob- 
lems which  are  not  common  to  every  state 
and  which  can  be  handled  appropriately  by 
the  individual  states. 

fn  addition,  I  believe  the  legislation  raises 
constitutional  questions  which  threaten  to 
further  Imbalance  the  federal  relationship. 

~If  you  wish  additional  Information  on  the 
effect  of  SB  364  in  South  Dakota,  please  con* 
tact  Secretary  Ouffey. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHARn  F.  Kirar.  Governor. 
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South  Dakota  Dxpaetaiint  of 

COMMERCX  AND  CONSXTMEK  AfTAIES. 

Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  March  29, 1974. 
To:  Richard  F.  Knelp.  OOvernor. 
From:  James  V.  Ouffey,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Consumer  Affairs. 
Re:  Federal  No- Fault  Insuranoe  BUI. 

Insurance  is  the  last  frame  of  conunerce 
that  Is  Btui  wholly  8tate-reg\ilated  for  the 
most  part.  It  has  been  left  in  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  states  and  for  a  state  with  a  rural  base 
like  South  Dakota  this  has  been  a  distinct 
and  decided  advantage.  We  have  low  premliui 
rates:  we  have  a  first  party  coverage  law  in 
South  Dakota  that  is,  in  fact,  a  type  of 
"no-fault".  The  Division  of  Insurance  in- 
forms me  that  the  states  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Arkansas,  and  some  others  have  since 
passed  a  law  similar  to  our  approach  in  this 
area. 

We  have  no-fault  benefits  without  the 
completely  compulsory  Insurance  and  would 
favor  to  keep  It  that  way.  The  Division  of 
Insurance  Informs  me  that  a  cost  analysis 
has  been  made  between  Senate  bUl  354  and 
our  own  law  by  the  actuarial  firm  of  Mell- 
man  and  Roberts  which  indicates  that  Senate 
bUl  354  would  raise  the  cost  of  insiurance  to 
the  consumers  in  South  Dakota  by  as  much 
as  35%  over  the  present  law.  In  addition  to 
this.  It  would  be.  In  our  judgment,  definitely 
detrimental  to  the  small  domestic  Insurance 
companies  because  of  the  high  and/or  re- 
stricted benefit  limits. 

South  Dakota  does  not  rate  as  a  problem 
Insurance  state,  nor  Is  It  an  average  state  In 
terms  of  premium  cost,  loss  ratios,  court  con- 
gestion, and  the  things  that  would  be  salient 
points  of  a  national  no-fault  bill. 

Finally.  I  think  there  la  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  this  particular  area  of  commerce  to 
continue  to  be  regulated  almost  totally  on 
the  state  level  and  I  hope  that  you  would 
ask  Senators  McOovem  and  Abourezk  to 
vote  no  on  the  Senate  blU  364. 
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Theee  injuries  must  prevent  Named  Insured 
from  performing  usual  duties  of  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Weekly  Indenmlty  for  disability  benefits 
may  be  reduced  60%  provided  the  Injured 
Named  Insured  la  not  gainfully  employed  at 
time  of  the  accident. 

Our  Supplemental  Coverage  does  not  have 
a  provision  for  Property  Damage  nor  Auto 
Physical  Damage. 

One  provision  we  do  have  Is  that  disability 
benefits  are  paid  In  full  with  no  reduction 
due  to  benefits  avaUable  under  any  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  or  similar  law  or 
from  any  other  source. 

I  do  believe  that  It  Is  Important  that  this 
type  of  insurance  be  taUored  to  the  needs  of 
South  Dakota  and  that  we  do  have  coverage 
which  does  a  reasonably  good  Job  for  South 
Dakota. 

We  do  have  approximately  15%  of  our 
drivers  who  do  not  carry  this  first  party 
liability  coverage.  However,  compulsory  in- 
surance has  proven  very  costly  in  other 
states  and  it  creates  many  enforcement 
problems.  Our  mandatory  uninsured  motor- 
ist law  does  a  good  Job  of  protecting  the 
insured  from  the  acts  of  the  uninsured 
motorist  In  our  state. 

The  tort  exemption  of  the  Federal  blU  Is 
completely  absent  in  our  law.  We  believe  this 
is  good.  South  Dakota  does  not  have  a  large 
number  of  claims  in  our  courts.  The  cost  of 
our  program  Is  approximately  SIO  per  person 
covered  with  an  additional  »3.00  for  the  un- 
insured motorist  coverage. 

I  hope  this  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  our 
so-called  "No-fault"  Insurance  In  South 
Dakota  vs  the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act. 

Enclosed  Is  some  Information   that  may 
clarify  any  questions  you  may  have. 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

Ralph  A.  Nauman, 
Director  of  Insurance. 


South  Dakota  Depahtmknt  of 
Commerce  and  Consumer  Affaos, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  March  14, 1974. 
Senator  George  McGovern. 
Dirksen  Senate  Buillding, 
Washijtgton,  D.C. 

This  Is  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  Vtobruary  28, 
1974.  regarding  the  National  No-Pault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insuranoe  Act  (S-S64)  vs  South 
Dakota  Supplemental  AutomobUe  Insuranoe 
Coverage. 

Krst  of  all  our  Supplemental  Coverages 
consist  of  death  benefits,  dlsabUlty  benefits 
and  medical  expense  benefits.  These  cover- 
ages must  be  offered  with  every  application 
of  automobUe  llabUlty  insurance  covering 
any  automobUe  registered  or  prlnclpaUy 
garaged  in  South  Dekoa.  The  "Named  In- 
sured" shall  have  the  right  to  reject  in  writ- 
ing all  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  coverages. 
Persons  covered  Include  Named  Insured 
only  for  medical,  accidental  death  and  dls- 
tbnity  benefits.  Other  Insureds  (passengers, 
operators  with  consent  of  named  Insured 
members  of  named  Insureds  household  and 
pedestrians  struck  by  insureds  vehicle)  are 
covered  for  medical  expenses  only. 

Our  supplemental  coverage  has  no  pro- 
▼telon  for  tort  action  nor  tort  exemption. 

Our  Medical  Expense  coverage  is  for  at 
i«Mt  $2,000,  for  expenses  incurred  within 
two  years  from  date  of  accident.  Again  this 
Is  applicable  to  Named  Insured  and  Other 
Insureds  (see  above  Persons  Coveted).  The 
Accidental  Death  Benefit  of  at  least  •10,000 
applies  to  Named  Insured  while  occupying 
an  automobUe  or  through  being  struck  by  a 
motor  vehicle  while  a  pedestrian. 

U)M  of  wages  Includes  Indemnity  of  at 
least  960  per  week  beyond  14  days  from  date 
of  aeoident,  for  53  consecutive  we^s.  This 
^jplles  only  to  the  "Named  Insured"  for 
lajwles  and  disabmty  accidentally  eauaed 
while  occupying  an  automobUe  or  being 
•truck  by  a  motor  vehicle  whUe  a  pedestrian. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
vote  against  the  national  no-fault  insur- 
ance bill  (S.  354)  stems  from  three  basic 
concerns : 

First.  The  question  of  constitutionality. 
Congress,  if  it  desired,  could  set  up  a 
federally  administered,  federally  funded 
no-fault  system.  Congress  can,  as  it  has 
in  many  other  areas  of  legislation,  pass 
legislation  inducing— usually  by  the  offer 
of  substantial  money — States  to  conform 
to  Federal  standards,  but  the  State  itself 
ultimately  either  accepts  or  rejects  the 
Inducement.  Congress  can  delegate  re- 
sponsibilities and  enforcement  authority 
for  a  program  to  the  States— that  is. 
Clean  Air  Act — but  reserving  Federal  en- 
forcement if  the  States  refuse  to  act 
imder  the  doctrine  that  Prof.  Paul 
Preund  refers  to  as  "cooperative  federal- 
ism." 

But  8.  354  Is  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach. It  compels  the  States  to  use 
State  money  and  State  officials  for  a 
comprehensive  regulatory  program 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  that  State 
desire  such  a  program.  U  a  State  does 
not  act.  or  indeed  if  the  State  cannot  act 
under  its  State  constitution,  the  Federal 
law  automatically  becomes  the  State  law. 
This  is  not  Inducement;  this  Is  not  "co- 
operative federalism";  this  is  Federal 
coercion  pure  and  simple  and  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tionaL  On  this  constitutional  Issue  I  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  the  testimony  of 
constitutional  law  hy  Prof.  Norman  Dor- 
sen  of  New  Yoi*  University  Scbool  of 
Law  before  the  Senate  Judidaiy  Com- 
mittee on  February  7,  1974. 


Second.  Part  of  the  basic  premise  of 
no-fault  insurance  is  that  routine  proi>- 
erty  damages  and  nonsevere  personal  in- 
juries be  resolved  promptly  in  this  man- 
ner with  serious  or  permanent  injuries 
resolved  in  the  traditional  tort  recovery 
manner.  Without  defining  "serious  and 
permanent  injury,"  S.  354,  as  amended, 
did  require  "thi-ee  continuous  months  of 
total  disability"  before  one  could  sue  in 
tort.  This  to  me  was  too  high  a  thresh- 
old and  thus  I  supported  Senator 
Baker's  more  realistic  definition  of  a 
"serious  or  permanent  injury"  as  being 
"death,  or  dismemberment,  or  serious 
and  permanent  disfigurement,  or  the  per- 
manent loss  of  a  bodily  function,  or 
medical  expenses  of  $500  or  more,  or 
weeks  or  more  of  disabihty  which  pre- 
vents a  victim  from  working  at  his  nor- 
mal occupation,  or  6  weeks  or  more  of 
disability  which  prevents  a  victim  from 
engaging  in  normal  daily  activities."  Un- 
fortunately, the  Baker  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Third.  Costs.  The  advocates  of  no-fault 
contend  that  insurance  premiums  would 
be  reduced  under  no-fault.  The  statistical 
evidence  before  the  Senate  committee 
was  by  no  means  clear  and  convincing 
In  this  regard.  Since  that  time  the  bill 
has  been  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  costs  of  the  no-fault  pro- 
gram. Even  before  these  amendments, 
one  of  the  staff  studies  indicated  that 
whereas  premiiuns  might  go  down  in 
few  highly  urbanized  States,  they  would 
go  up  in  most  States  with  the  estimated 
premium  increase  in  Missouri  being  11.1 
percent.  While  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  cost  studies,  it  would  be  a  very 
disturbing  result  to  Missourians  if  in- 
stead of  saving  money  under  no-fault, 
they  actually  paid  higher  premiums. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
major  system  of  benefits  to  injured  per- 
sons in  this  country  is  less  efficient  than 
the  fault  system  of  automobile  insur- 
ance. Of  each  dollar  motorists  pay  into 
the  system,  only  44  cents  is  paid  out  in 
benefits  to  victims.  All  the  rest  goes  to 
the  lawyers  and  the  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

What  is  more,  the  fault  system  is  as 
Inequitable  as  it  is  inefficient.  Roughly 
half  the  victims  of  automobile  accidents 
receive  nothing  at  all  through  the  fault 
system.  Of  those  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  collect  something,  the  victim  who  Is 
slightly  injured  collects  too  much — be- 
cause of  nuisance  value  of  his  claim — 
and  the  seriously  injured  victim  collects 
too  little. 

In  short,  if  we  had  deliberately  tried  to 
create  the  worst  possible  system  of  com- 
pensating auto  accident  victims,  we 
would  come  up  with  something  which 
closely  resembles  the  existing  system. 

That  is  why,  3  years  ago,  I  publicly 
called  for  a  national  standards  approach 
to  automobile  accident  insurance.  I  then 
proposed — and  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  the  Senate  publicly  to  do  so — that 
Federal  legislation  set  standai-ds  under 
which  each  State  would  institute  Its  own 
no-fault  plan.  That  Is  exactly  what  thla 
bill  does.  I  am  therefore  especially 
pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the  five  ini- 
tial sponsors  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion, and  to  have  supported  It  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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This  bill  Is  simple  and  fair.  It  will 
guarantee  each  victim  full  compensation 
for  medical  and  most  other  losses.  It  will, 
at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  mo&t  neces- 
sities are  skyrocketing,  produce  reduc- 
tions in  auto  accident  premiums.  And  it 
wMl  coBt  the  Federal  Qovemment  vir- 
tually nothing. 

No  bill  we  have  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress will  be  more  beneflcisil  to  American 
consiuners.  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill 
and  that  the  other  House  will  now  act 
promptly  so  that  the  bill  can  be  sent  to 
the  President's  desk  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  concept 
of  no- fault  auto  Insurance  Is  rapidly  com- 
ing of  age.  But.  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  should  dictate  the 
States'  insurance  laws.  Contrary  to  what 
some  may  think,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  all  wise  or  all 
knowing  in  this  new  area. 

S.  354  would  require  the  States  to  enact 
laws  which  meet  certain  Federal  stand- 
ards, the  merit  of  which  is  at  the  present 
unproven.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  pru- 
dent to  test  the  various  no-fault  plans 
that  are  being  enacted  by  the  States,  and 
allow  flexibility  in  this  area. 

The  legislature  of  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  recently  enacted  a  no-fault  plan 
which  it  felt  best  met  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  Georgia.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  new  State  no-fault  law  were 
subject  to  extensive  consideration  and 
deliberation  in  the  State  legislature. 

Many  feel  that  this  State  law  Is  not 
sufficiently  strong,  but  this  question  can 
be  addressed  in  future  years  at  the  State 
level.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  such  a 
testing  of  the  State  plans  is  quite  im- 
portant. It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
It  was  only  In  1970  that  Massachusetts 
pioneered  the  Nation's  first  no-fault  law. 
Since  then  19  other  States  have  enacted 
their  own  plans.  Within  the  last  year 
alone,  7  or  8  States  have  passed  such  laws. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  law  will 
realize  that  this  is  rapid  progress,  espe- 
cially when  one  considers  that  the  tort 
basis  of  recovery  has  to  date  permeated 
our  legal  system. 

In  addition  to  my  reluctance  to  over- 
nile  the  recent  Judgment  of  those  closest 
to  the  problem,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  unknown  affects  of  this  na- 
tionally-imposed plan.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  a  State  enacting  a  plan  conforming 
to  the  minimum  Federal  standards  will 
necessarily  realize  a  reduction  in  the 
premium  rates  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Efforts  to  project  the  cost  implications 
of  the  no-fault  system  embodied 
in  S.  354  resulted  in  several  caveats  con- 
cerning the  results  of  an  actuarial  study 
performed  under  a  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Some  testi- 
mony has  suggested  that  S.  354  could 
possibly  cost  more  than  the  present  tort 
system.  It  is  my  understanding  that  un- 
der State  law,  insurance  rates  vary  con- 
siderably from  State  to  State.  In  some 
States  having  high  rates,  a  national  no- 
fault  system  may  well  lower  rates.  How- 
ever, this  may  not  be  true  In  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  against  this  backdrop, 
we  would  be  doing  the  States  and  the 
consumer  a  disservice  if  we  required  all 


States  to  comply  with  a  plan  that  is  not 
the  result  of  a  sequence  of  shared  ex- 
periences, efforts  and  endeavors.  It  is  too 
soon  to  conclude  that  the  States  cannot 
or  will  not  enact  adequate  no-fault  laws. 
Nor  can  we  say  with  confidence  that  S. 
354 's  plan  is  superior  and  sufficiently  ef- 
fective and  workable  to  merit  its  imposi- 
tion in  all  50  States.  Reason  dictates  that 
we  judge  by  the  success  of  experience, 
and  federalism  demands  that  the  States 
be  given  a  fair  opportimity  to  enact  ap- 
propriate no-fault  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
their  citizens. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
opposition  to  S.  354.  I  followed  the  de- 
bate through  the  hearings  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  great  interest.  I  have 
heard  from  trial  lawyers,  insurance  com- 
p>anles,  insurance  commissioners,  con- 
sumer groups,  local.  State,  and  national 
bar  associations,  all  indicating  their  op- 
position to  S.  354. 

The  most  common  argument  that  I 
hear  is  that  this  is  not  an  area  for  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Insurance  has  to  be  con- 
trolled at  the  State  level,  not  the  na- 
tional level.  The  divergence  between  the 
50  States  is  so  great  that  this  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  easing  the  burden  for 
the  populous  northeastern  States  and 
cities  while  imposing  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  people  of  the  States  such  as 
Colorado. 

At  the  present  time,  20  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Colorado,  have  no- 
fault  insurance  plans  in  effect.  These 
States  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
at  their  ovm  individual  situations  and 
have  come  up  with  their  own  solutions. 
The  State  legislatures  of  several  other 
States  have  considered  no-fault  Insur- 
ance and  have  rejected  it  as  being  an 
unworkable  solution  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual needs.  8.  354  is  going  to  affect  each 
and  every  State  plan  that  is  now  in  effect 
because  these  State  plans  will  not  meet 
many  of  the  standards  established  in 
this  bill.  Those  States  that  have  corufld- 
ered  no-fault  and  have  rejected  it,  will 
have  no  choice  If  this  bill  passes  because 
it  will  be  imposed  on  them.  Those  States 
that  have  not  considered  no-fault  will 
not  even  have  the  opportimity  to  do  so  if 
this  bill  passes.  We  should  allow  the 
States  to  determine  the  legitimacy  and 
purposefulness  of  no-fault  for  their  own 
citizens. 

The  major  concern  of  most  consiuners 
regarding  S.  354  is  the  cost.  Under  S.  354 
It  will  be  higher  for  millions  of  people. 
Several  studies  of  both  academic  and  in- 
dustry experts,  have  predicted  an  in- 
crease in  total  personal  injury  premiums 
under  8.  354.  This  bill  would  Increase 
rates  more  heavily  for  residents  of  rural 
areas  and  low-income  people,  and  It 
would  also  boost  rates  for  most  consum- 
ers in  many  of  the  20  States  which  al- 
ready have  no-fault  plans. 

In  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, expert  witnesses,  with  one  excep- 
tion, expressed  the  view  that  the  bill  is 
unconstitutional  or  stated  that  substan- 
tial question  exists  as  to  its  consitutlonal- 
Ity.  The  result  of  its  enactment  would  be 
violation  of  our  system  of  federalism  and 
the  aoverelgnty  of  the  States  as  embodied 


in  the  10th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

These  witnesses  also  agreed  the  bill  is 
incomplete  and  misleading.  State  action, 
both  administrative  and  legislative, 
would  be  required.  In  view  of  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  enact  conforming  legislation  and  the 
strong  imanimous  opposition  to  the  bill 
by  niunerous  State  officials,  including 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  insurance 
commissioners  and  legislators,  such  State 
action  cannot  be  anticipated.  This  would 
result  in  litigation  for  years  to  come, 
creating  chaotic  conditions  in  both  the 
auto  reparation  and  insurance  regula- 
tory fields. 

The  McCarran-Fergxison  Act  enacted 
by  Congress  in  order  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  governing  the  regiilation 
of  the  Insurance  industry  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Congress  intended  to  reaf- 
firm the  States  power  to  regulate  in- 
surance and  to  insure  that  State  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  impaired  or  overriden 
except  by  specific  and  explicit  congres- 
sional enactments. 

Section  102(a)  (10)  (A)  of  S.  354  sets 
out  the  need  to  "recognize,  respect,  and 
avoid  interfering  with  the  historical 
roles  of  the  States  in  regulating  and  ex- 
ercising legislative  authority  over  the 
business  of  Insiu^ance."  It  goes  on  to  con- 
tradict this  long  established  public  policy 
by  incorporating  provisions  which  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  this  national  policy 
and  which  interfere  with  existing  State 
automobile  insurance  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

S.  354  directs  that  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  automobile  Insurance 
business  is  being  regulated  be  made  not 
by  the  States,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  a 
Federal  administrative  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

S.  354's  mandate  for  unlimited  medical 
and  rehabilitation  coverages,  along  with 
its  implications  of  ever-grovrtng,  costly, 
and  cimibersome  Federal  regulation, 
would  deal  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  small 
auto  Insurance  companies  a  heavy  blow. 

One  expert  witness  noted  that  the  large 
number  of  smsUler  firms  will  suffer  and 
the  consiuner  will  pay  a  higher  price  due 
to  the  lack  of  competitive  conditions. 

The  disruption  of  small  company 
operations  and  the  Inevitable  constric- 
tion of  the  Insiutince  market  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  that  would  result  under 
S.  354  would  permit  giant  companies  to 
captiu'e,  with  Federal  assistance,  the 
share  of  the  msirket  now  held  by  smaller 
insiuers. 

Supporters  of  8.  354  have  continuously 
stated  that  Federal  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  "chaos"  in  Interstate  travel 
which  50  different  State  no-fault  plans 
could  cause.  We  have  never  been  told 
how  this  chaos  would  come  about  nor  its 
causes.  They  imply  that  people  would  be 
thoroughly  confused  as  to  their  rights 
and  oblfgatlons  in  interstate  travel.  In 
sDlte  of  the  fact  that  20  States  have  no- 
fault  plans,  this  chaos  has  not  occurred. 

Insurance  contracts  have  been  revised 
to  automatically  guarantee  full  legal  pro- 
tection anywhere  in  the  United  States 
sind  Canada. 

Moreover,  no  person  insured  in  one 
State  and  involved  In  an  accident  in  an- 
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other  will  have  his  right  to  sue  limited, 
imless  he  has  a  compensating  right  to  no- 
fault  first  party  benefits.  Also,  if  the  in- 
surance policy  requires  payment  of  high- 
er no-fault  benefits  than  is  required  in 
the  State  of  accident,  the  higher  benefit 
shall  be  paid.  This  is  a  simple  and  fair 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  evidence  presented  for 
reform  in  the  field  of  insurance  Is  sub- 
stantial. Such  reform  is  directed  toward 
a  system  that  has  developed  over  a  very 
long  period.  I  prefer  to  observe  the  re- 
sults of  reform  efforts  at  the  State  levels. 
After  ample  opportunity  for  analysis  of 
the  cost  Implications  of  no-fault,  the  de- 
sirable features  of  the  State  programs 
might  be  adopted  and  molded  into  a 
reasonable  imiform  plan.  At  that  time, 
we  would  have  the  benefit  of  experience, 
something  that  is  lacking  as  we  consider 
S.  354.  Until  that  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  <H>POse  this  type  of  Federal 
legislation. 

THJS    NEED    FOR    NATIONAL    NO-FAtTLT    AtJTO- 
MOBII.X    XNSUBUfCX 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Ii4r.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  considering  8.  354,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
adequate  and  imiform  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  voting  to  pass  this  Important  leg- 
islation. In  earlier  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor,  I  voted  against  amend- 
ments which  would  weaken  its  stand- 
ards and  thereby  raise  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  In  Its  final  form,  S.  354  re- 
mains a  strong  bill.  It  should  be  passed. 

The  plan  would  assure  the  accident 
victim  prompt  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  medical  expenses  and  economic 
loss,  and  at  the  same  time  result  in  a 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  premiums  to  the 
consumer.  As  the  bill  now  stands.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Federal  no-fault  plan 
will  result  in  a  savings  to  the  consumer 
of  14  percent  in  reduced  premium  costs, 
compared  to  the  premium  costs  of  pres- 
ent insiu-ance  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 
Thirty-three  percent  more  dollars  will  be 
available  to  compensate  injury;  25  per- 
cent more  injuries  will  be  fully  compen- 
sated in  Pennsylvania  and  savings  of 
nearly  $70  million  in  premiums  wlL  oc- 
cur. It  is  also  estimated  that  the  present 
system  of  automobile  insurance  returns 
less  than  50  percent  of  premium  pay- 
ments to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
benefits.  The  no-fault  plan  would  make 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  premium 
payments  available  to  the  consumer  In 
the  form  of  benefits,  and  provide  full  cov- 
erage of  medical  expenses  as  Incurred. 

The  no-fault  concept  has  been  under 
study  here  for  over  4  years  and  in  the 
92d  Congress  was  briefly  considered  by 
the  full  Senate  before  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Since  that  time,  however,  only  14 
States  have  encu^ted  plans  which  ap- 
proximate the  no-fault  concept  con- 
tained In  8.  354.  The  Senate  bill  will  still 
permit  States  to  establish  and  run  their 
own  program  since  It  merely  sets  Federal 
minimum  standards  which  must  be  met 
In  the  State  law.  The  State  will  retahi 
its  tnuUticmal  role  in  the  administration 
and  monitoring  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 


I  feel  we  must  move  ahead  in  estab- 
lishing true  no-fault  automobile  Insur- 
ance in  all  States  to  improve  our  auto- 
mobile Insurance  system  and  to  bring 
much  needed  savings  to  the  consumer.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
to  peiss  this  Important  legislation. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES  NO-rAtTLT  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM,  IN  PENDING  BILL,  WILL 
NOT  ACHIEVE  OBJECnVEE  OF  PROVIDING 
JUST     COMPENSATION     TO     ACCIDENT     VICTIMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  study  and  intensive  consideration 
I  have  determined  that  the  pending 
measure,  S.  354.  should  not  be  enacted 
into  law.  My  decision  has  been  made  with 
considerable  reluctance,  since  this  bill 
has  been  designed  and  pursued  to  help 
people  through  a  uniform  system  of  acci- 
dent reparations — a  worthwhile  objec- 
tive. I  know  also  that  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Conunerce  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  has  worked  diligently  to 
brmg  this  legislation  into  being,  as  he 
has  worked  for  many,  many  programs  to 
aid  all  citizens.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  has  shown  his  expert  lead- 
ership in  this  area  and  has  been  an  effec- 
tive advocate.  I  share  their  conviction 
that  a  system  must  be  developed  to  in- 
sure compensation  of  accident  victims. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief 
that  for  the  time  being  the  area  of  no- 
fault  insurance  is  one  which  should  re- 
main with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
One  can.  with  some  basis  refute  this  be- 
lief, with  the  statement  that  the  States 
have  not  acted  quickly  enough  and  now 
the  Federal  Government  must  establish 
a  national,  uniform  no-fault  program. 
While  we  are  not  totally  satisfied  with 
progress  of  no-fault  within  the  States,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  States  are 
moving,  each  In  its  own  way,  to  cope  with 
the  problems  presented  by  the  automo- 
bile accident  reparations  system.  Twenty 
States  have  enacted  some  version  of  no- 
fault,  and  the  overaU  "no-fault  automo- 
bile coverage  population"  Is  more  than 
42  percent.  This  has  happened  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  Additionally,  the 
commissioners  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Uniform  State  Laws  have  given 
final  approval  to  a  uniform  set  for  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  insurance.  Thus, 
there  appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
solid  progress  by  the  States.  There  are 
valid  prospects  for  continued  progress. 

Setting  aside  the  issue  of  whether  the 
States  are  fulfilling  responsibility  In  this 
area,  I  seriously  question  whether  this 
is  a  time  to  add  to  the  Federal  system 
the  task  of  Implementing  a  system  of  no- 
f  ault  insurance.  There  are  many  areas  of 
Federal  concern  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress which  are  not  being  adequately 
met.  As  Senators  know,  the  pending 
measure  embraces  more  than  national 
standards  under  Federal  law.  It  includes 
the  provision  for  Imposition  by  our  Na- 
tional Government  of  a  no-fault  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  State  in 
the  absence  of  enactment  of  an  sulequate 
State  law.  I  realize  that  this  argument 
can  be  made  at  any  point  when  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  new  program  or 
extensions  of  existing  authority.  How- 
ever, I  think  It  is  very  clear  that  we  must 
become  more  selective  In  legislation  to 
Increase  the  Federal  role,  and  one  of  the 


key  elements  in  that  consideration  must 
be  the  history  of  jurisdiction  on  a  par- 
ticular issue.  One  fact  we  do  know — the 
role  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  not 
be  decreased  by  this  Congress  or  any  f  u- 
tiu"e  Congress.  So,  at  every  stage,  we  will 
debate  measures  to  expand  Federal  in- 
volvement. Need  and  the  ability  of  Gov- 
ernment to  respond  will  be  critical.  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  in  the  pending  measure 
neither  the  criteria  of  need  nor  ability  of 
Government  to  respond  has  been  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  prom- 
ise that  S.  354  will  provide  substantial 
payment  for  losses  of  all  victims  and 
produce  savings  in  automobile  Insurance 
programs,  at  a  cost  to  the  consumer 
which  was  significantly  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  existing  system.  There  is,  however, 
conflicting  cost  information  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Members  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  on  the  Judiciary  involved 
in  this  measure  are  in  strong  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  projected — I  re- 
peat projected — premium  costs.  Further, 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  on  the 
actuarial  study  on  which  S.  354  is  being 
presented  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  serious 
point  of  contention  as  to  whether  the 
cost  implications  of  S.  354  are  accurately 
represented  by  the  majority  reports.  For 
example,  the  minority  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  presents  a  totally 
different  evaluation.  It  indicates  that 
S.  354  would  result  in  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  entire  automobile  insurance 
system  In  44  of  the  50  States.  The  an- 
swer is  far  from  certain.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  no-fault  system  em- 
bodied in  S.  354  might  cost  substantially 
more  than  the  present  system. 

Also,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  this  bill  will  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  rural  and  semimral  populations. 
Cost  increases  will  possibly  come  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  States  and 
cost  decreases  will  likely  be  exp>erienced 
only  in  the  relatively  few  States  contain- 
ing large  urban  population  centers. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  rural  State,  I  am 
genuinely  concerned  with  this  issue.  Why 
should  people  who  live  in  the  small  and 
rural  and  sparsely  populated  States  and 
communities  be  required  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  those  in  the  densely  populated 
metropolitan  areas? 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  ingredi- 
ent in  the  consideratioin  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  varied  positions  of  the 
insurance  industry.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  underlines  substantial 
testimony  received  concerning  the  Impact 
of  the  enactment  of  S.  354  on  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  automobile  Insurance. 
Testimony  on  this  question  supported 
the  propositi(Hi  that  the  smaller  Insurers 
would  be  placed  at  a  serious  competitive 
disadvantage  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  no-fault  proposal.  This  question 
has  not  been  adequately  resolved.  The 
major  trade  associations  representing 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  insurance 
companies  are  opposing  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  The  association  which 
represents  the  largest  companies  is  sup- 
porting the  measure.  It  Is,  In  my  judg- 
ment, unique  that  these  larger  organiza- 
tions are  strongly  supporting  legislation 
to  correct  a  problem  Involving  the  very 
business    activity    they    control.    They 
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should  be  the  companies  creating  a  bet- 
ter climate  for  fair  settlements  of  claims. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  reform 
of  the  automobile  reparations  system. 
But,  we  should  move  in  that  direction 
carefully  with  full  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  action.  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  compelling 
need  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  in- 
tercede and  provide  a  total  revamping  of 
the  automobile  insurance  system  at  this 
time.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
S.  354  will  achieve  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  the  objectives  set  forth  by  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Insurance  Act,  8.  354, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
hotly  contested  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
sidered during  this  session  of  the  Senate. 
As  we  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  debate.  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  my  own  to 
the  already  voluminous  record  on  this 
bill. 

I  believe  that  the  general  consensus  is 
that  the  manner  In  which  we  as  a  society 
handle  the  problem  of  automobile  ar'Ci- 
dents  and  automobile  Insurance  is  badly 
in  need  of  reform.  Many  people  who  are 
injured  in  automobile  accidents  go  un- 
compensated. Indeed,  even  innocent  per- 
sons, those  not  found  to  be  at  fault  in  an 
automobile  accident,  ar>i  going  uncom- 
pensated. Estimates  are  that  nearly  half 
of  the  moneys  contributed  each  year  by 
the  public  in  the  form  of  automobile  in- 
stirance  premiums  are  consumed  by  the 
present  system  and  do  not  find  their  way 
to  Injured  victims. 

I  should  add  that  lawyers  are  often 
singled  out  for  criticism  in  this  ccwinec- 
tlon.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  legal 
feee  do  not  make  up  the  great  part  of 
these  premliims  which  do  not  find,  their 
way  back  to  the  public.  The  great  part  of 
this  money  goes  to  other  segments  of  the 
current  insurance  system  for  claim  in- 
vestigation and  other  overhead. 

S.  354  would  provide  Federal  standards 
to  substitute  a  new  system  for  that  gen- 
erally In  use  in  the  United  States.  This 
new  system  Is  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  medical  costs  and 
lo6s  of  income.  The  bill  removes  the  right 
to  sue  unless  injuries  reach  a  certain 
threshold  of  gravity,  and  the  Senate  has 
lowered  that  threshold  during  the  course 
of  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  has  at- 
tempted to  do  something  about  the  cur- 
rent system  and  has  adopted  its  own 
automobile  Insurance  reform  plan.  The 
Maryland  system  Is  not  a  true  no-fault 
S3rstem,  but  It  does  have  no-fault  fea- 
tures. Early  indications  on  tht  operation 
of  the  Maryland  scheme  are  that  It  Is 
enjoying  success.  The  Maryland  scheme 
also  Includes  the  use  of  a  State  Insur- 
ance fund  to  cover  bad  risks,  people  pre- 
viously unable  to  obtain  coverage.  This 
brings  needed  competition  In  a  badly 
needed  area.  Happily,  this  feature  of  the 
Maryland  law  could  be  continued  under 
S.  354.  But  because  other  features  of  the 
Maryland  law  would  not  be  permitted 
under  S.  354,  I  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  in  the  hope  that  some  oT  these  better 
featiires  could  be  retained. 

I,  with  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  difficulties  with  S.  354.  In  a  number 


of  respects  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  bill. 
I  doubt  that  It  will  result  in  lower  insur- 
ance premiums  in  Maryland.  In  partic- 
ular, I  regret  that  it  does  not  allow  for 
the  kind  of  progressive  experiment  that 
my  State  of  Maryland  has  attempted.  It 
will  present  Marjland  and  other  States 
with  many  administrative  difficulties. 

But  the  Senate  has  reached  numerous 
decisions  on  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  make  retention  of  any  of  the 
Maryland  features  Impossible.  And  It  is 
clear  that  Maryland  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  alone  in  the  Nation.  In  light  of  the 
failure  of  the  current  sj'stem  of  automo- 
bile Insurance  to  provide  prompt  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents, I  have  decided  to  vote  for  the 
bill  In  Its  ciirrent  form  on  final  passage, 
despite  these  objections.  Some  tort  lia- 
bility has  been  preserved.  When  and  if 
the  other  body  acts  on  this  Lssue.  there 
will  be  a  conference  to  reconcile  the  sev- 
eral versions  of  the  bill.  In  the  course  of 
this  process  greater  wisdom  may  prevail 
and  hopefully  a  better  bill  will  result. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  day  of 
decision  has  now  arrived.  Today's  vote 
on  S.  354,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  culminates  many 
months  of  discussion  and  debate.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times  and  in 
many  contexts,  few  issues  have  gen- 
erated so  great  a  public  response.  And 
this  Is  only  natural,  since  automobiles 
and,  therefore,  automobile  insurance 
have  become  an  Integral  part  of  life  in 
America. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  its  ded- 
icated efforts  toward  creating  a  wide- 
based  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  automobile 
liability  insurance  system. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  at  a  t'me 
prior  to  any  State  activity  with  regard  to 
no-fault  insurance  programs,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  was  instnunental  In 
promoting  legislation  which  resulted  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  in- 
tensive Investigation  and  subsequent  In- 
dictment of  the  then  universal  negli- 
gence-based Insiu-ance  system. 

DEFECTS    or    OLD    SYSTEM 

As  stated  in  the  Department's  final  re- 
port: 

la  summaxy,  the  exlBtlng  system  Ul  serves 
the  accident  victim,  the  Insuring  public  and 
society.  It  Is  Inefficient,  overly  coetly.  Incom- 
plete and  slow.  It  allocates  benefits  poorly, 
discourages  rehabilitation  and  overburdens 
the  courts  and  the  legal  system.  Both  on  the 
record  of  Its  performance  (wid  on  the  loglo 
of  Its  operation.  It  does  Uttle  If  anything  to 
minimize  crash  losses. 

In  response  to  these  1971  conclusions. 
States  began  to  initiate  reforms  of  their 
respective  insurance  programs.  And 
properly  so,  I  believe,  for  the  regulation 
of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  is,  and  has 
traditionally  been,  a  matter  of  State  and 
not  Federal  jurisdiction. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  a  Federal  no- 
fault  Insurance  bill,  S.  945,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  but  was  not  brought 
to  a  final  vote.  The  session  ended  with  the 
bill  still  awaiting  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  raised  by  the  proposed 
imprecedented  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  In  the  Jurisdictional 
spheres  of  the  Individual  States.  Stren- 
uous objections  were  raised  in  that  re- 
gard—objections which.  I  might  add,  re- 
main unresolved  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
this  day,  and  apply  to  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

STATX  BEFORMS 

The  Individual  States  were  urged  to 
enact  no-fault  programs  on  their  own 
initiative.  In  that  way,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  constitutional  questions  regarding 
possible  Federal  intervention  could  be 
avoided. 

Now,  2  years  later,  14  States  have  re- 
sponded with  plans  that  even  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  Federal  no-fault  legisla- 
tion have  conceded  are  "genuine  no-fault 
programs." 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Kansas  Is 
among  those  States  to  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  important  area.  Fletcher 
Ball,  Kansas  State  commissioner  of  in- 
surance and  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
has  written  me  discussing  the  State's  no- 
fault  program  and  its  relationship  to  S. 
354. 

Because  he  also  describes  the  activities 
of  the  various  States  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  no-fault  insurance,  I  find  his 
letter  to  be  of  particular  merit,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
summary  explanation  of  the  new  Kansas 
no-fault  statute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mahch  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Bob  Dolk, 

US.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Doue:  As  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  as 
President  of  the  National  Asaoctatlon  of  In- 
surance Commissioners,  I  feel  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  reiterate  my  long-standing  op- 
position to  a  federally  mandated  .no-fault 
automobUe  Insiirance  system.  As  evidenced 
by  my  strong  support  of  the  no-fault  auto- 
mobUe Insurance  legislation  enacted  by  the 
1973  and  1974  Sessions  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature and  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
NAIC  which  I  furnished  you  under  date  of 
June  26,  1972,  neither  I  nor  the  NAIC  as  an 
organisation  are  opposed  to  no-fault  auto- 
mobUe Insurance  as  a  concept  but  we  are 
opposed  to  the  Involvement  of  the  federal 
government  in  areas  which  can  best  be  served 
by  action  at  the  local  level.  Incidentally,  the 
1972  NAIC  reeolutlon  was  re-afllrmed  at  Its 
meeting  last  December  and  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  this  re&fllrmatlon  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  no-fault  legislation  involves 
fundamental  changes  In  a  complex  and  on- 
going system.  Since  a  multitude  of  factors, 
concepts,  attitudes  and  values  vary  from 
area  to  area,  public  policy  changes  can  best 
be  made.  In  my  opinion,  on  a  state-by-state 
basis.  This  process  not  only  enables  each 
state  to  adopt  thoee  changes  which  are  oom- 
patlble  with  ite  own  Individual  needs  and 
which  reflect  the  desires  of  its  own  dtlBens, 
but  It  also  provides  Jtor  experimentation  with 
different  alternatives.  Of  equal  or  perhaps 
even  greater  significance,  the  state  legisla- 
tures can  respond  to  changes  dictated  by 
experience  under  the  alternative  selected  as 
opposed  to  being  forced  to  abide  by  decisloaa 
made  at  the  federal  level  which  may  prove  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  motor- 
ing public  in  a  partlcmar  state.  I  realize 
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praponents  of  S.  364  maintain  that  it  pro- 
vides sufficient  flexlbUlty  for  the  sUtee  to 
taUor  a  program  to  their  respective  needs 
but  any  reasonable  recidmg  of  this  proposal 
reveals  that  such  flexibility  Is  extremely 
limited. 

In  some  situations  I  suppose  the  tstwU- 
tlon&l  "state  versus  federal"  arguments  could 
be  perceived  as  a  delaying  tactic  or  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  status  quo.  This 
la  obviously  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
no-fault  automobile  Insurance  issue.  To  date, 
at  least  nineteen  states  Including  Kansas 
have  enacted  some  type  of  no-fatilt  law  and 
every  state  has  considered  or  Is  now  consid- 
ering whether  a  move  to  a  no-fault  system 
Is  appropriate  and  the  form  It  should  take. 
The  enactment  of  S.  364,  or  probably  any 
federal  measure,  would  disregard  and  super- 
sede the  Judgment  of  not  only  state  legisla- 
tures which  have  or  are  considering  this  sub- 
ject but,  even  more  Important,  It  would 
discard  and  destroy  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  states  such  as  Kansas 
Which  have  already  acted  to  reform  the  auto- 
mobile reparation  aystem  and  have  Imple- 
mented the  changes  resulting  from  such 
reformation.  Quite  frankly,  it  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  a  situation  which  would  be 
more  confusing  to  Kansas  citizens  than  the 
withdrawal  of  a  no-fault  automobUe  insur- 
ance system  to  which  they  are  now  being 
introduced  and  substitute  a  different  system 
In  Its  place. 

I  wUl  not  burden  you  with  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  my  objections  to  spteclfic  provisions  of 
S.  364. 1  wlU,  however,  refer  you  to  the  com- 
parison I  furnished  your  office  last  August 
which  briefly  outlines  the  differences  between 
8.  364  and  the  Kansas  Automobile  Injury 
Beparatlons  Act.  The  Kansas  law  has  been 
modified  to  some  extent  since  this  compari- 
son was  developed  but  the  changes  are  not 
substantive  as  far  as  this  discussion  Is  con- 
cerned. In  general,  since  the  Kansas  law  was 
developed  by  Kansas  citizens  for  Kansas 
citizens  and  to  fit  the  needs  of  Kansas  citi- 
zens, I  suppose  I  could  say  that  my  objections 
to  S.  364  embrace  any  variation  between  It 
and  the  Kanswi  law.  Of  particular  concern, 
however,  are  the  extremes  to  which  S.  364 
goes  In  terms  of  dictating  the  benefit  levels 
and  restricting  tort  liability  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  paternalistic  philosophy  In- 
herent In  any  federal  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  If  I  can  ever  be  of  service  to  you,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  my  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.XTCHZII  BBX, 

Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Motor  Vkhicles — ^No-Fault  Plan — ^RxnEAiiS 

KiisTuiu  No-Fattlt  Law  and  Rzznactb  it 

WrrH  Amzmdicknts 

Comptalaory — Yes.  Motor  vehicle  owners 
must  provide  security  for  liability  Insurance 
in  limits  of  «16,000/$SO,000/»6,000  and  flMrt 
party  benefits  Insurance.  (Bees.  4(a)  and 
7(e)-(g)). 

Providing  and  maintaining  security  la  a 
prerequisite  to  vehicle  registration.  (Sees. 
18(a)  and  (c)-(h)).  FaUure  to  provide  and 
maintain  security  and  operating  or  per- 
mitting operatkm  of  an  imlnsured  vehicle  is 
ptinlBhable  as  a  class  C  misdemeanor  (maxi- 
mum of  $600  fine  and  1  month  confinement) . 
(Sees.  4(b)-(c).  (e)  and  KSJl.  1973  Supp. 
ai~4602,4503). 

Motor  Vehicle  Included : 

Private  Passenger — ^Tes.  (Sec.  3(m)). 
Motorcycle  owners  have  a  rl^t  to  reject  lint 
party  benefits  Insxuimoe.  (Sec.  7(f)). 

Public  Passenger — Tea.   (Sec.  3(m)). 

Commercial — Yes.    (Sec.  S(m)). 

First  Party  Benefits: 

Medical— Up  to  $3,000    (Sec.  3(k)). 

Behabllltatlon— Ut>  to  $3,000.  (Sec.  8(r)). 

Funeral— X])>  to  $1,000  (Sec.  8(d)). 


Work  Loss — 86%  (100%  If  benefits  Includ- 
able In  gross  Income  for  federal  Income  tax 
purposes)  of  losa  of  Income  up  to  $650  per 
month  lor  1  year.  (Sec.  3(b)).  Benefits  are 
payable  to  unemployed  persons  on  the  basis 
of  the  anticipated  earnings  from  the  time 
such  person  would  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  regularly  employed.  (Sec.  3(1)). 

Substitute  Services — Up  to  $13  per  day  for 
lyear.  (Sec.  3(w)). 

Survivors — Work  loss  benefits  up  to  $650 
per  month  for  1  year  after  death  and  sub- 
stitute services  benefits  up  to  $12  per  day 
for  1  year  after  death;  survivors'  expenses 
avoided  because  of  the  death  are  subtracted 
from  substitute  services  benefits,  and  the 
number  of  months  an  Injured  peieon  received 
work  loss  benefits  before  his  death  U  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  of  months  for  which 
work  loss  benefits  are  payable  to  survivors. 
(Sec.3(y)).  ^       ^^ 

Benefits-Primary — First  party  benefits  are 
provided  without  regard  to  other  benefit 
sources,  except  that  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  must  be  subtracted.  (Sec.  10(a)). 
First  party  benefits  must  be  subtracted  from 
uninsured   motorist   benefits.    (Sec.    13(e)). 

Limitation  on  Special  Damages — No  limita- 
tion on  right  to  recover  special  damages. 

Limitation  on  General  Damages — Cannot 
recover  general  damages  unless  Injury  re- 
sults In:  permanent  disfigurement;  fracture 
to  a  welghtbearlng  lx)ne;  a  compound,  com- 
minuted, displaced  or  compressed  fracture; 
loss  of  a  body  member;  permanent  Injury 
within  reasonable  medical  probability;  per- 
manent loss  of  a  bodily  function;  death;  or 
medical  expenae  In  excess  of  $500.  The  rea- 
sonable value  of  services  performed  by  a  rela- 
tive or  a  member  of  the  household  which 
would  normally  be  performed  by  a  nurse  are 
to  be  Included  In  computing  the  $500  medi- 
cal expense  threshold.  (Sec.  17). 

Insurance  PoUows-the-Famlly — For  In- 
Jvules  sustained  In  the  state  of  Kansas : 

(1)  owner's  Insurer  pays  first  party  benefits 
to  owner  Injxired  whUe  occupying,  or  struck 
by,  any  motor  vehicle  (Sec.  9(a)  (1)): 

(2)  owner's  Insurer  pays  first  party  benefits 
to  hotisehold  relative  Injured  whUe  occu- 
pying, or  struck  by,  any  motor  vehicle;  how- 
ever, If  a  household  relative  U  the  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  Insurance  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  his  own  Insxirer  pays 
the  benefits  (Sec.  9(a)  (3) ) ; 

(3)  owner's  Insurer  pays  first  party  benefits 
to  any  other  person  occupying  the  owner's 
motor  vehicle  and  to  any  other  Kansas  resi- 
dent struck  by  the  owner's  motor  vehicle; 
however.  If  such  person  la  the  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  the  insurance  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  his  own  insurer  pays 
the  benefits  (Sec.  9(a)(4)). 

If  2  or  more  insurers  are  reqiilred  to  pay 
first  party  benefits  for  the  same  injiuy,  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  payable  by  all  In- 
surers to  one  person  is  subject  to  the  per 
person  limits.  Any  Insvirer  paying  the  claim 
la  entitled  to  a  pro-rata  contribution  from 
the  other  insurers.  (Sec.  9(b) ) . 

Subrogation  and  Reimbursement — There 
are  3  ways  by  which  Insurers  may  recover 
first  party  benefits: 

Subrogation — If  Insured  has  a  right  to  re- 
cover general  damages  against  a  tortfeasor 
and  falls  to  commence  such  action  within  18 
months  after  the  accident,  the  Insurer  has  a 
right  to  commence  the  action  "In  Its  own 
name  or  in  the  name  of  the  Injured  person" 
to  recover  the  amoiint  of  first  party  benefits 
paid.  The  "prooecutlon  or  settlement  of  any 
such  action  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
jured person  or  his  legal  representative  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  Injured  person 
or  hla  legal  representative  tomaintaln  an  ac- 
tion against  the  thhrd  pArty."  (Note:  The 
quoted  provision  might  serve  to  make  a  tort- 
feasor twice  liable  for  damages  to  the  extent 
of  first  party  benefits.)   (Sec.  lS(c)). 

Intercompaiy  Reimbursement — ^If  the 
tortfeasor  Is  Insured,  an  insurer  may  agree 


with  the  tortfeasor's  insurer  to  have  the  Issue 
of  liability  and  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment settled  by  arbitration.  An  insurer's  use 
of  this  alternative  would  be  in  lieu  of  Its 
right  of  subrogation.  (Sec.  13(d)). 

Reimbursement  from  Insured's  Tort  Re- 
covery— An  Insurer  can  not  reduce  first  party 
benefits  because  of  the  value  of  a  tort  claim. 
If,  however,  an  insured  has  recovered  on  a 
tort  claim,  his  Instirer  shall  subtract  the 
amount  of  tort  recovery  from  first  party 
benefits  payable  or.  If  benefits  have  already 
been  paid,  shaU  have  a  Hen  on  the  recovery. 
However,  no  "recovery  of  damages  by  an  In- 
jured person  or  his  estate  shaU  be  subtracted 
by  an  Insurer  In  calculating  benefits  due  after 
such  person's  death  resulting  from  an  Injury 
for  which  the  benefits  were  payable,  and  no 
recovery  under  (the  Wrongful  Death  Act] 
shall  be  subtracted  In  calculating  funeral 
benefits."  (Sec.  lS(a)). 

Out-of-state  Motorists — Nonresident  mo- 
torists are  subject  to  the  same  security  re- 
quirement as  resident  motorists.  Insurers 
must  certify  that  the  motor  vehicle  llabUlty 
insurance  policies  of  their  nonresident  in- 
Eiireds  comply  virlth  the  Kansas  requirements. 
(Sec.  6). 

Out-of-state  Application — First  party 
benefits  are  payable  by  the  owner's  Insurer 
to  the  owner  and  household  relatives  for  In- 
juries sustained  as  an  occupant  of  the  own- 
er's motor  vehicle  In  an  accident  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  However,  If  a  house- 
hold relative  Is  the  owner  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle subject  to  the  Insurance  requirements 
of  this  act.  Sees.  9(a)  (2)  and  9(a)  (3)  would 
not  permit  him  to  recover  under  the  owner's 
policy  and  It  Is  not  clear  whether  he  may  re- 
cover under  his  own  policy. 

Assigned  Claims  Plans — Insurers  must  or- 
ganize and  maintain  an  assigned  claims  plan 
for  the  payment  of  first  party  benefits.  Such 
benefits  are  to  be  paid  without  regard  to  other 
benefit  sources.  (Sec.  16). 

Notice  of  Cancellation  or  Nonrenewal — 
Notices  of  termination  must  Include  a  warn- 
ing that  security  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  registration  period,  that  op- 
eration of  an  uninsured  vehicle  Is  a  class  C 
misdemeanor,  and  the  registration  of  an  un- 
Instired  vehicle  Is  subject  to  revocation  for 
a  60-day  period.  Insurers  must  Inform  the 
Director  of  Vehicles  of  a  canceUatlon  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
canceUatlon.  (Sec.  18(b)). 

Historical  Note   (March  1,  1974) : 

Kansas  enacted  a  no-fault  law  on  April  11, 
1973.  (K.S-A.  40-31;  L.  1973,  Chap.  198;  1973 
Reg.  Sess.  H3. 1129) .  The  law  went  into  effect 
on  January  1, 1974. 

In  Manzanares  v.  Bell,  a  suit  for  declaratory 
relief  decided  In  January  1974,  the  District 
Court  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  held  the 
no-fault  law  unconstitutional  on  three  tech- 
nical grounds  unrelated  to  the  validity  of 
basic  no-fault  Insurance  concepts.  (Case 
Docket  No.  122,937;  Oral  Decision,  January  4; 
Journal  Entry  of  Judgment  rendered  Janu- 
ary 4,  filed  and  entered  January  23:  Mem- 
orandum (Written)  Opinion,  January  24). 
The  decision  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas,  and  the  no-fault  law  re- 
mained In  effect  because  the  District  Court 
decision  was  subject  to  consecutive  stays 
issued  by  the  IJlstrlct  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  However,  on  February  18,  Kansas  en- 
acted S3.  918,  which  repealed  the  existing 
no-fault  law  and  substituted  for  It  a  virtual 
reenactment  of  the  law  with  amendments 
designed  to  resolve  Its  purported  constitu- 
tional defects  and  to  improve  other  provi- 
sions. The  principal  differences  between  these 
laws  are  summarized  below  and  incorporated 
In  the  foregoing  text  of  this  Law  Memo.  S3. 
918's  slmultaneotis  repeal  of  and  substitution 
for  the  existing  no-fault  law  became  effective, 
by  Its  terms,  "from  and  after  Its  pubUcatlon 
In  the  official  state  paper"  (Sec.  23),  which 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  February  22. 

The  Supreme  Ooxut  of  Kansas  Is  expected 
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to  determine  the  constitutionality'  of  both 
the  former  no-fmult  law  (effective  January  1 
to  February  22),  which  was  at  issue  In  the 
case  on  appeal,  and  the  present  no-fault  law 
(effective  since  February  22) . 

The  following  are  the  principal  differences 
between  the  former  no-fault  law  (H3.  1126) 
and  the  present  no-fault  law  (8£.  018).  The 
Citations  refer  to  both  laws. 

(1)  Motor  Vehicles  Included— H.B.  1129 
exempted  public  passenger  vehicles  and  most 
types  of  commercial  vehicles  from  the  scope 
of  the  law.  S3.  918,  however,  requires  all 
motor  vehicle  owners  to  provide  security,  and 
limits  their  liability  for  general  damage*. 
(Sees.  3(m),S.  and  17). 

(2)  Limitation  on  Special  Damages — KJB. 
1129  permitted  Injiired  persons  to  recover 
special  damages  to  the  extent  of  first  party 
benefits  only  If  such  persons  were  entitled 
to  recover  general  damages  (I.e.  if  they  were 
seriously  Injured);  Injured  persons  were  not 
limited  In  their  right  to  recover  special  dam- 
ages for  loss  in  excess  of  first  party  benefits. 
83.  918  does  not  limit  the  right  of  Injured 
persons  to  recover  special  damages  to  the 
extent  of,  or  in  excess  of,  first  party  benefits. 
However,  a  person  entitled  to  recover  only 
special  damages  presumably  would  not  seek 
such  recovery  because  of  the  expense  of  liti- 
gation and  the  duty  to  reimburse  his  insurer 
for  first  party  benefits.  (Sec.  17) . 

(3)  Limitation  on  General  Damage* — H3. 
1129  granted  a  tort  exemption  for  general 
damages  to  owners  and  operators  of  tns^u%d 
motor  vehicles.  S3.  918  extends  this  exemp- 
tion to  owners  and  operators  of  all  motor 
vehicles.  (Sec.  17). 

(4)  Subrogation  and  Reimbursement — 
H3.  1129  permitted  an  insurer  to  subrogate 
If  its  insured  did  not  commence  suit  against 
an  alleged  tortfeasor  within  18  months  of 
the  accident.  S3.  918  limits  this  right  to 
subrogate  to  suits  in  which  the  Inmred  Is 
entitled  to  recover  general  damages.  (Sec. 
13(c)). 

Note:  Section  13(a)  of  both  H3.  1129  and 
S3.  918  provides  that  insurers  providing  first 
party  benefits  have  a  right  of  set-off  or  of 
reimbursement,  to  the  extent  of  those  bene- 
fits, from  an  insured's  recovery  of  special 
damages.  Although  there  is  no  substantive 
difference  between  the  laws  on  this  Issue, 
the  language  of  Section  13(a)  has  been 
amended  to  clarify  an  amblgxilty  about  the 
extent  of  d&magee  subject  to  set-off  or  reim- 
bursement which  was  noted  by  the  District 
Coiirt. 

(6)  Out-of-state  Motorists— H3.  It29  ex- 
empted motorists  from  noncompvilsory  Insur- 
ance sUtes  from  the  scope  of  the  law.  S3. 
918  reqxUres  all  motor  vehicle  owners — resi- 
dent or  nonresident — to  provide  seciulty,  and 
limits  their  liability  for  general  damages 
(Sees.  3 (m),  6.  and  17). 

(6)  Assigned  Olalms  Plan — ^H3.  liat's  plan 
reduced  benefits  to  the  extent  of  aU  collateral 
sources  available  to  claimants.  S3.  918'b 
plan  pays  benefits  without  regard  to  collat- 
eral sources.  (Sec.  18) . 

Effective:  February  22, 1974 
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to  estimate  a  premium  titte  reduction  of 
15  percent  for  Kansas.  Such  a  flgure,  of 
course,  has  great  appeal,  but  I  do  not 
believe  It  has  been  shown  to  be  valid.  In 
considering  this  estimate,  the  folloinrlng 
points  must  be  considered: 

The  Mllliman  ft  Robertson  study  was 
based  on  1973  data^that  Is,  before 
Kansas  enacted  Its  own  State  no-fault 
plan.  The  new  Kansas  no-fault  plan,  as 
modified  In  response  to  constitutional 
objections  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  took 
effect  on  February  22,  1974.  Although 
figures  concerning  premium  reductions 
imder  Kansas  no-fault  are,  of  course,  not 
yet  available,  certainly  the  same  rate  re- 
duction arguments  as  are  offered  In  sup- 
port of  the  federally  mandated  minimum 
standards  no-fault  plan  of  S.  354  can,  to 
a  significant  degree,  also  be  made  for 
the  Kansas  plan.  The  point  to  be  made 
here  Is  that  the  claimed  rate  reduction 
figure  of  15  percent  Is  based  on  1972  pre- 
no-fault  data,  and,  as  such,  really  Is  not 
much  more  than  a  guess  In  the  present 
situation. 

But  even  If  Kansas  had  not,  on  its  own 
Initiative,  enacted  a  State  no-fault  plan, 
this  15-percent  reduction  estimate  still 
applies  to  last  August's  version  of  S.  354 
as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— not  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Amendments  have  been  adopted  on  the 
floor  which  change  the  bill  to  the  point 
where  these  old  figures  are  not  accurate. 
I  would  also  point  out  that,  whereas  sup- 
porters of  S.  354  had  previously  made 
claims  of  decreased  premium  rates  in 
every  State  should  the  bill  become  law. 
these  claims  have  now  been  reduced  and 
supporters  of  this  Federal  no-fault  plan 
acknowledge  that,  because  of  the  recent 
amendments,  some  States  may  realize 
no  cost  savings. 

As  BflUiman  ti  Robertson  themselves 
took  care  to  point  out  in  their  study: 

Although  the  conclusions  presented  in  this 
report  are  probably  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able. It  should  nonetheless  be  recognized  that 
they  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  weU  as  being  very  susceptible  to 
misinterpretations. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner Bell,  and  the  outline  of  the  Kansas 
law.  State  action  with  regard  to  no-fault 
Insurance  is  clearly  preferable  to  the 
Federal  Intervention  mandated  by  8.  854. 

nfCONCXTTBIVK    EVXDSNCX    ON    COSTS 

Because  there  has  also  been  a  great 
deal  of  conflicting  information  offered  on 
both  sides  of  this  Issue  concerning  the 
potential  effects  of  the  bill  on  Insurance 
costs  to  the  average  policyholder,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  these. 

Proponents  of  S.  354  have  utilized  fig- 
ures from  the  actuarial  study  conducted 
by  the  flrm  of  Mllliman  &  Robotson 


In  conclusion,  then,  I  doubt  that  the 
predictions  of  either  extreme  are  accu- 
rate. I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence— on  either  side— as 
to  the  bill's  effects  on  the  premium  rates. 
Thus,  the  rate  question  cannot  be  seen 
as  determinative  on  the  possible  merits 
or  deficiencies  of  S.  354. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  number  of 
constructive  amendments  have  been 
adopted  In  the  course  of  debate  on  8.  354. 

I  was  pleased  to  Join  in  introducing  an 
amendment  to  provide  greater  equity 
and  fairness  to  motorcycle  riders  who 
faced  the  possibility  of  totally  unrea- 
sonable premltun  Increases  under  the 
original  bill.  The  many  millions  of  mo- 
torcyclists In  Amertca  had,  I  believe, 
a  valid  and  Important  objection  to  this 
feature  of  the  bill  as  It  was  reported.  And 
I  was  pleased  that  my  amendment  to 
permit  total  State  exclusions  or  reason- 
able deductibles  to  be  determined  at  the 
State  level  was  adopted. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Broxw)  was  another 
positive  zneasure  which  I  ypported.  It 
provides  a  4-year  waiting  period  before 


the  Federal  no-fault  requirements  go  in- 
to effect,  and  it  should  be  an  important 
help  to  the  States.  The  4-year  period  al- 
lows each  State  needed  time  to  develop 
their  own  plan  tailored  to  their  own  par- 
ticular needs  within  the  mandates  of  the 
Federal  standards. 

I  also  supported  the  Moss  amendment 
which  lowers  the  time  threshold  for 
bringing  court  actions  for  total  disability. 
As  reported,  the  bill  set  a  requirement 
for  180  days  of  such  disability,  while  the 
Moss  amendment  reduced  this  require- 
ment to  90  days.  This  change  should  be 
especially  important  to  the  victims  of  the 
most  serious  injuries  who  will  need  to 
seek  extraordinary  relief  beyond  the 
statute's  standard  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements 
which  were  made  in  S.  354,  I  still  believe 
the  best  course  would  be  for  Congress  to 
refrain  from  acting  at  this  time.  Kan- 
sas has  a  good  law,  and  other  States 
should  be  able  to  respond  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  need  for  reforming   their 
automobile  insurance  systems.  1  have 
confidence  that  the  Kansas  Legislature 
will  monitor  the  operation  of  their  new 
statute  and  will  make  the  improvements 
which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable.  I  believe  the  present  and 
future  Governors  of  the  State  will  be  re- 
sponsible in  suggesting  ways  for  building 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
And  I  would  hope  that  increased  benefits 
will  come  along  as  the  system  is  refined. 
I  believe  this  matter  should  remain 
with    the    States — which    are    making 
progress  in  dealing  with  it  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  at  a  later  date.  If  conclusively 
proven  that  the  States  are  failing  to  re- 
spond to  this  need,  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  might  more  appropriately  step  in. 
But  at  this  time,  I  believe  the  States— 
particularly  the  State  of  Kansas — recog- 
nize their  obligation  and  are  moving  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  refrain  from 
extending  its  Influence  Into  this  new 
area  which  has  traditionally  been  out- 
pay  more  for  their  auto  Insurance. 

Mr.  HOLLINGe.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  belief  that  Federal  no-fault  automo- 
bile Insurance  legislation  cannot  be  Justi- 
fled  at  this  time,  and  especially  in  the 
form  of  S.  354. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  of  Federal  no-fault 
legislation  In  great  detail  over  the  last 
few  years.  When  the  matter  was  first 
raised.  I  voiced  my  opposition  to  the  Fed- 
eral no-fault  Insurance.  Since  that  time, 
the  legislation  has  been  revised  numer- 
ous times  and  the  committee  hearings 
have  been  reopend  to  take  additional 
testimony  on  many  of  these  revisions. 
However,  nothing  In  the  hetulng  records 
or  In  the  revised  bill  has  removed  my  ob- 
jections. Consequently.  I  am  opposed  to 
enactment  of  8. 354. 

My  objections  to  S.  354  are  based  on 
three  grounds.  First,  Federal  legislation 
in  this  area  breaks  with  the  long  stand- 
ing tradition  that  Insurance  regulation 
is  a  State  function.  There  Is  no  justifl- 
catlon  for  enMting  such  a  change,  and 
instead  the  States  should  be  afforded 
an  adequate  ojwortunlty  to  act.  Second, 
lack  of  real  experience  with  no-fault 
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plans,  coupled  with  the  extreme  plan 
proposed  In  8.  354,  makes  It  impossible 
to  predict  whether  the  benefits  and 
premium  rate  reductions  promised  by 
the  proponents  will  in  fact  occur.  Third, 
is  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  S.  354.  Many  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  expert  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  were  that  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional  or  that  at  least  a 
substantial  question  exists  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

Insurance  regulation  has  traditionally 
been  a  State  function,  and  it  may  be 
helpful  to  brlefiy  trace  the  evolution  of 
this  tradition.  As  early  as  1968.  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  business  of 
insurance  was  not  commerce  in  the 
meaning  of  the  commerce  clause,  and 
hence  it  was  not  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation. Under  the  protection  of  this  rul- 
ing, the  States  developed  their  own  sys- 
tems of  Insurance  taxation  and  regula- 
tion. However,  in  1944  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  its  75-year  precedent  by 
holding  In  United  States  v.  Soutlieast- 
em  Undertoriters  Association.  322  U.S. 
533  ^944)  that  the  business  of  Insurance 
was  interstate  commerce  subject  to  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

While  not  believing  that  the  Court  had 
erred  in  its  new  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause,  there  was  widespread 
concern  over  the  threat  which  the  ruling 
posing  to  the  State  regulatory  systems 
that  had  developed  under  the  previous 
ruling.  The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  was 
enacted  in  1945  in  response  to  this  con- 
cern and  in  order  to  preserve  the  State 
systems.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
act  clearly  reveals  a  congressional  find- 
ing that  the  States  were  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  regulate  the  insurance  Industry, 
because  of  their  proximity  to  local  In- 
dustry problems  and  because  of  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  regulating  this 
business.  As  Senator  Ferguson  remarked: 
We  believe  that  all  the  wisdom  is  not  here 
in  Congress. 


Hence,  the  act  reflects  Congress'  con- 
clusion that  the  States  rather  than  the 
Federal  Govermnent  should  have  au- 
thority for  this  regulation.  As  recently 
as  1969,  the  Supreme  Court  has  com- 
mented on  the  concept  of  this  act  say- 
ing: 

It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  foc\is  of  the  Act 
was  on  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
surance company  and  the  policy  holder. 
Stotutee  aimed  at  protecting  or  regulating 
this  relationship  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
1«W8  relating  to  the  business  of  insurance, 
and  hence  within  the  sUte's  authority. 
(SJB.C.  V.  NatUmal  Securities,  Inc..  393  VS 
453,  (1968). 

Previous  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  States'  ability  to  respond  to  problems 
that  occur.  During  the  91st  Congress,  the 
question  of  insurance  company  Insol- 
vency arose,  and  a  national  Insurance 
insolvency  guarantee  bill  was  proposed. 
The  argument  for  FedertJ  legislation  was 
that  States  would  not  act.  Even  though 
the  Federal  bill  was  not  enacted.  48 
States  have  responded  to  this  need  by 
enacting  Insolvenciy  legislation. 

While  the  concept  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance is  not  new,  it  has  been  only  recent- 
ly that  the  concept  began  to  be  embodied 
In  tangible  proposals.  Many  people  criti- 


cize the  States  for  moving  slowly,  but  it 
must  be  realized  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
experimentation  in  molding  the  no-fault 
concept  to  the  individual  problems  of  a 
State,  and  each  State  must  determine 
whether  the  no-fault  concept  would  work 
well  in  that  State. 

Further,  the  fact  is  that  State  action 
has  and  is  occurring  in  the  area  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  reform.  Approximately 
90  million  people  are  either  now  covered 
or  soon  will  be  able  to  obtain  no- fault 
automobile  insurance  coverage  In  21 
States — Massachusetts,  Florida,  Oregon, 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  New  Jer- 
sey. South  Dakota,  Maryland.  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Ha- 
waii, Michigan,  Utah.  Nevada,  Georgia, 
Texas,  Colorado,  and  Washington.  Addi- 
tional action  can  be  expected  in  1974  as 
18  State  legislatures  carry  over  action  on 
no-fault  bills  from  their  1973  sessions. 
Returns  are  Just  coming  In  from  those 
States  that  have  adopted  no-fault  plans, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  see  what  the  re- 
sults are  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
imposition  of  one  nationwide  plan. 

Our  prime  concern  should  be  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  that  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  States.  Since 
court  docket  size,  auto  repair  and  medi- 
cal costs,  legal  fees,  accident  rates,  and 
other  actuarial  factors  vary  from  area  to 
area.  Insurance  policy  decisions  can  bet- 
ter be  made  on  a  State  level  as  opposed 
to  the  Federal  level. 

Just  as  the  problems  var>-  from  State 
to  State,  so  too  the  solutions  will  not  be 
identical,  and  we  should  not  be  overly 
concerned  with  uniformity.  Some  meas- 
ure of  uniformity  is  desirable,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  States 
will  be  able  to  achieve  this  in  the  same 
ways  they  have  in  the  past,  such  as 
guidelines,  model  legislation  and,  of 
course,  the  force  of  example. 

The  danger  with  one  national  stand- 
ard, such  as  S.  354,  is  that  it  cannot  be 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  respond  with 
equal  force  in  Massachusetts,  which  has 
had  a  system  of  highly  Inflated  claims 
along  with  high  court  and  legal  expenses, 
and  in  South  Carolina  where  this  Is  not 
the  case,  or  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  where  there  is  at  least  a  2-year 
delay  before  a  case  comes  to  trial  as  op- 
posed to  South  Carolina  where  there  is 
no  court  backlog.  Hence,  the  broad-brush 
national  approach  compounds  the  poten- 
tial for  error. 

Next,  arises  the  question  of  whether 
the  benefits  and  premium  rate  reductions 
as  promised  by  the  proponents  will  in  fact 
occur.  The  actuarial  flrm  of  Mlllman  & 
Robertson,  Inc.,  has  carried  on  a  study 
in  an  effort  to  project  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  no-fault  in  the  context  of  8.  354. 
In  their  study  they  point  out  that  their 
estimates  should  be  recognized  as  being 
subject  to  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  well  as  being  very  susceptible  to  misin- 
terpretation. 

The  theory  behind  no-fault  Is  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  general  dsun- 
age  payments  which  wUl  save  enough 
claim  payment  dollars  to  pay  all  victims 
for  economic  loss  payments.  However, 
costs  to  pay  economic  loss  could  be  more 
than  the  cost  to  pay  the  cc»nbined  eco- 
nomic loss  and  general  damage  total  un- 


der the  tort  system.  In  fact  some  actu- 
arial computations  indicate  that  South 
Carolina  Insurance  rates  would  actually 
increase  under  the  Federal  no-fault 
proposal. 

Not  only  is  there  a  possibility  of  in- 
creased rates,  but  this  system  would  also 
create  inequities.  One  example  of  dis- 
crimination Ls  against  retired  persons.  In 
support  of  this  claim,  the  American  Mu- 
tual Insmance  Alliance  has  cited  the 
following  features  of  the  Federal  bill 
as  being  discriminatory: 

First.  The  near  total  elimination  of  the 
right  to  recover  for  noneconomic  losses 
means  that  an  Innocent  retired  auto  ac- 
cident victim  sufficiently  injured  to  have 
his  life  style  substantially  disrupted  by 
the  accident,  but  not  meeting  the  string- 
ent qualifications  for  recovery  for  such 
losses,  would  likely  receive  no  benefit 
whatsoever  imder  the  present  projected 
system  in  S.  354 — since  no-fault  bene- 
fits are  not  paid  when  medicare  benefits 
are  available  and  when  there  is  no  wage 
loss. 

Second.  If  the  innocent  retired  person 
should  qualify  for  payment  of  his  non- 
economic  losses,  this  payment  would  ar- 
bitrarily be  reduced  by  $2,500  under  the 
terms  of  S.  354. 

Third.  As  for  the  allocation  of  costs, 
S.  354  continues  to  insist  that  private 
passenger  automobile  owners,  including 
retired  persons,  subsidize  the  losses 
caused  by  commercial  vehicles. 

Fourth.  Since  S.  354  will  totally  pre- 
empt the  actions  taken  in  those  20  States 
that  have  already  enacted  no-fault  laws, 
some  90  million  consumers,  including 
millions  of  retired  persons,  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  auto  insurance. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  does  this 
represent  equity  and  justice?  I  think  not. 
and  for  these  reasons  and  others,  we 
have  the  Insurance  Alliance  opposing 
no- fault  on  the  Federal  level. 

Finally,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  no-fault 
legislation.  The  issue  is  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  employ  a  regula- 
tory scheme  that  compels  the  States  to 
devote  their  agencies,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities to  administer  a  Federal  law. 

It  Is  quite  common  for  Congress  to 
establish  national  minimum  standards 
and  to  encourage  States  to  adopt  con- 
forming legislation  through  the  condi- 
tioning of  grants-in-ai<J  on  satisfactory 
State  action,  or  else  by  imposing  direct 
Federal  regulation  wherever  the  State 
fails  to  adopt  legislation  that  meets  the 
Federal  standards.  It  is  also  tru  -  that  this 
type  of  encouragement  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  consti- 
tutional. However,  the  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  cases  where  Federal 
law  displaces  State  law  and  the  Federal 
Government  takes  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  program,  and  the 
cases  such  as  the  no-fault  plan  where  the 
States  are  forced  to  take  legislative  or 
administrative  action  in  carrying  out  the 
Federal  plan.  The  proponents  of  this  bill 
say  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  States  In  this  matter  and  they 
base  this  conclusion  on  the  "Necessary 
and  Proper"  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
However,  In  this  instance  the  commerce 
pow^er  Is  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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tamper  with  State  sovereignty.  This  In- 
tei-ference  with  the  State  sovereignty 
should  be  subject  to  limitation  by  virtue 
of  the  concept  of  federalism  aa  mani- 
fested In  the  10th  amendment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
enact  elaborate  plans  and  then  require 
States  to  utilize  their  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities in  the  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  plans  sublect  to 
Federal  supervision  and  direction,  we 
could  seriously  deteriorate  the  Federal- 
State  relations  as  set  out  In  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Instead  of  having  a  part- 
ner relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  federalism,  the  relationship 
would  be  more  analogous  to  that  of  mas- 
ter and  servant. 

In  taking  S.  354  as  a  whole,  the  State 
insurance  commissioner  would  need  con- 
siderable authority  to  administer  the  law, 
and  the  State  would  be  forced  to  use  ex- 
isting personnel  and  facilities  to  regulate 
and  operate  the  title  m  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  103  through  111  and 
section  114  of  title  I.  sections  201(b) ,  203. 
204(e).  204ff).  205,  207,  208,  210,  amd  211 
of  title  n.  and  sections  302,  303,  and  304 
of  title  m.  It  is  my  belief  that  Congress 
does  not  have  the  power  to  Impose  grants 
of  authority  upon  ofiSclals  of  another 
sovereignty  nor  does  the  Congreaa  have 
the  power  to  force  the  State  to  adminis- 
ter these  programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  no  one  Is  certain  what  the 
Impact  of  S.  354  would  be.  None  of  the 
testimony  elicited  in  the  many  days  of 
hearings  was  able  to  remove  this  cloud 
of  uncertainty.  While  some  reforms  In 
the  automobile  Insurance  system  may  be 
called  for,  the  reform  should  be  tailored 
to  the  Individual  needs  of  each  State. 
One  national  plan  cannot  do  tMs  but 
rather  increases  both  the  changes  for 
errors  and  their  Impact.  To  experiment 
at  the  Federal  level  with  a  bill  that  would 
change  a  fundamental  principle  of  Juris- 
prudence poses  risks  that  are  as  extreme 
as  they  are  imnecessary. 

Going  back  to  the  words  of  Senator 
Ferguson,  it  is  true  that  adl  wisdom  Is 
not  here  in  Congress,  but  I  do  hope  that 
we  have  the  good  Judgment  to  recognize 
the  need  for  prudence,  patience,  and 
States  rights  by  defeating  this  bDl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  S  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  S.  354. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  anfl  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rtll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  (after  havlnf  voted 
in  the  afflrmative)  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ^Mr.  Fulbright).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  njy  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aanoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansfis  (Mr. 
Fulbright  >  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BKLlmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurkiy)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  In  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii.  (Mr.  Foko) 
voted  "present." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 


[No.   164  Leg.l 

YEAS-^3 

Abounek 

Hatbaway 

Pastore 

Alkea 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Beall 

Inouye 

Percy 

B«naett 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

JavlU 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Biirdlck 

Magnuion 

Schwelker 

Brrd,  Robert  0 

.  Mathlaa 

Soott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

McQee 

SfAfford 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Clark 

Metcalt 

SteTenaon 

Cimnaton 

Metzenbaum 

Symington 

Oravel 

Mondale 

Taft 

OrliSn 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hart 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Hatkflll 

Velaon 

Will  lama 

Hatfield 

Paekwood 
NAYS— 43 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Bentsen 

Eastl&nd 

Montoya 

Bible 

Brvln 

Nunn 

Brock 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Boott, 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

WUllamL 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hartke 

Spar  km  an 

CbUea 

Helms 

Btennla 

Cburcb 

HoUlngs 

Talmad«e 

cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

middleston 

Tower 

Curt  la 

Johnston 

Young 

Dols 

Long 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Mansfield,  for 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Pong 


NOT  VOTING — 3 


Bellmon 


Fulbright 


Gumey 


So  the  bUl.  S.  354.  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  364 

An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  eetabUsh- 
Ing  a  nationwide  system  to  restore  motor 
vebtcle  accMent  Tlctlnu  and  by  requiring 
xto-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor  ve- 
hicle in  public  roadways 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

rOBMAL    PBOVISIONS 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Short  Trru:. — This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act". 

(b)  Tablk  or  CoimtNTS. — 

TITIiE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

89C.  101.  Formal  provisions. 

(a)  Short  title. 

(b)  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  policy. 

(a)  Findings. 

(b)  Purposes. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

Sec.  104.  Required  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 

(a)  Security  covering  a  motor  vehicle. 

(b)  Self-Insurance. 

(c)  Obligated  government. 

(d)  Obligations  upon  termination  of 
security. 

See.  lOS.  Availability  of  Insurance. 

(a)  Plan. 

(b)  Cancellation,  refusal  to  renew,  or  other 
termination  of  Insurance. 


Sec.  106.  Payment    of    claims    for    no-fault 
benefits. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Release  or  settlement  of  claim. 

(c)  Time  limitations  on  actions  to  recover 
benefits. 

(d)  Assignment  of  benefits. 

(e)  Deduction  and  setoff. 

(f)  Exemption  of  benefits. 

Sec.  107.  Attorney's  fees  and  coats. 

(a)  Fees  of  claimant's  attorney. 

(b)  Fees  of  restoration  obligor's  attorney. 
Sec.  108.  Assigned  claims. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Assigned  claims  plan. 

(c)  Time  for  presenting  claims  under  as- 
signed claims  plan. 

Sec.  109.  State  regulation. 

(a)  Rates  and  rating. 

(b)  Public  Information. 

(c)  Accountability  program. 

(d)  AvallabUlty  of  services. 

Sec.  110.  Motor  vehicles  In  Interstate  traveL 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Conforming  coverage. 

(c)  Applicable  law. 

Sec.  111.  Rights  and  duties  of  restoration 
obligors. 

(a)  Reimbursement  and  subrogation. 

(b)  Duty  to  pay  basic  restoration  benefits. 

(c)  Indemnity. 

(d)  Referral  for  rehabllltaUon  services. 
Sec.  112.  Jxulsdlctlon  of  Federal  courts. 
Sec.  113.  Federal  motor  vehicle. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Procedxires. 

(c)  Definitions. 
Sec.  114.  SeparabUlty. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
STATE  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLB  IN- 
SURANCE PLAN 

Sec.  201.  State  no-fault  pUn  In  acoordanoe 
with  this  title. 

(a)  Preemption. 

(b)  State  plan. 

(c)  Determination  by  Secretary. 

(d)  Periodic  review. 

(e)  Alternative  State  plan. 

(f)  Procedxire. 

(g)  Exceptions. 

(h)   Reporting  requirements. 
(1)   Financial  assistance  to  States. 
(J)   Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Sec.  202.  National  standards. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Criteria. 

Sec.  303.  Right  to  basic  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Accident  within  a  State. 

(b)  Accident  outside  any  State. 
Sec.  204.  Limitations  on  benefits. 

Sec.  205.  Source  of  basic  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Applicable  security. 

(b)  Multiple  sources  of  equal  priority. 
Sec.  206.  Restrictions  on  tort  Uablllty. 

(a)  Partial  abolition. 

(b)  Nonreimbursable  tort  fine. 
Sec.  307.  Work  loss. 

(a)  Regularly  employed. 

(b)  Seasonally  employed. 

(c)  Not  employed. 

(d)  Changes  in  benefits. 

(e)  Definitions. 
Sec.  208.  Net  loss. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Tax  deduction. 

(c)  Allowable  expense  deduction  option. 
Sec.  209.  Added  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Optional  offering. 

(b)  Mandatory  offering. 

(c)  Territorial  appllcabUity. 
Sec.  210.  Ineligible  claimants. 

(a)  (Converter. 

(b)  Intentional  injuries. 
Sec.  211.  Other  provisions. 

(a)  Included  coverage. 

(b)  Approval  of  terms  and  forms. 
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TTTLE  in — ALTERNATIVE  STATE  NO- 
FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE 
PLAN 

Sec.  301.  Provisions. 

Sec.   302.   Limitations   on   basic   restoration 

benefits. 
Bee.  303.  Restrictions  on  tort  UabUlty. 

(a)  Partial  abolition. 

(b)  Nonreimbursable  tort  fine. 
Sec.  304.  Added  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Optional  offering. 

(b)  Mandatory  offering. 

(c)  Territorial  applicability. 

DECLAKATION    OF   POLICT 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  motor  vehicles  are  the  primary  Instru- 
mentality for  the  Interatats  transportation 
of  Individuals; 

(2)  the  Intrastate  transportation  of  indi- 
viduals by  motor  vehicle  over  Federal-aid 
highways  and  other  highways  significantly 
affects  Interstate  commerce,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas  encompassing  more  than 
one  State; 

(3)  the  maximum  feasible  restoration  of 
all  Individuals  Injured  and  compensation  of 
the  economic  losses  of  the  survivors  of  all 
Individuals  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 
on  Federal -aid  highways,  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  activity  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  is  essential  to  the  humane  and 
purposeful   functioning  of  commerce: 

(4)  to  avoid  any  undue  burden  on  com- 
merce during  the  Interstate  or  Intrastate 
transportation  of  individuals,  it  Is  necessary 
and  proper  to  have  a  nationwide  low-cost, 
comprehensive,  and  fair  system  of  com- 
pensating and  restoring  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent victims  and  the  survivors  of  deceased 
victims; 

(6)  exhaustive  studies  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Congress,  and  some  States  have  determined 
that  the  present  basic  system  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  and  Insurance  law,  which 
makes  compensation  and  restoration  con- 
tingent upon — 

(A)  every  victim  first  showing  that  some- 
one else  was  at  fault; 

(B)  every  victim  first  showing  that  he  was 
without  fault;  and 

(C)  the  person  at  fault  having  sufficient 
liability  insurance  and  other  avaUable  finan- 
cial resources  to  pay  for  all  the  losses, 

is  not  such  a  low-cost,  comprehensive,  and 
fair  system; 

(6)  careful  studies.  Intensive  hearings, 
and  some  state  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  a  basic  system  of  motor  vehicle 
accident  and  Insxirance  law  which 

(A)  assures  every  victim  payment  of  all 
his  medical  and  rehabilitation  costs,  and 
recovery  of  almost  all  his  work  loss  pltis  a 
reasonable  amount  of  replacement  services 
and   survivor's  loss;    and 

(B)  eliminates  the  need  to  determine  fault 
except  when  a  victim  Is  very  serlouslv  In- 
jured. 

Is  such  a  low-cost,  comprehensive,  and  fair 
system; 

(7)  nationwide  adoption  of  the  system 
described  In  paragraph  (6)  in  place  of  the 
system  described  in  paragraph  (6)  would 
remove  an  undue  burden  on  commerce; 

(8)  pursuant  to  the  power  vested  In  It  "to 
regulate  Commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several 
States",  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  to  require  a  nationwide  low- 
cost,  comprehensive,  and  fair  system  of  com- 
pensating and  restoring  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent victims  and  the  survivors  of  deceased 
victims; 

(9)  In  all  tlM  States  thsre  should  be  uni- 
formity as  to  the  esssntial  elements  of  the 
system  or  motor  vehicle  accident  and  Ixisur- 
ance  law  to  avoid  confusion,  complexity,  un- 
certainty, and  chaos  which  would  be  engen- 


dered by  a  multiplicity  of  noncomplemen- 
tary  State  systems,  but  the  need  for  a  na- 
tionwide basic  system  does  not  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  Itself  directly  ad- 
minister, operate,  or  direct  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  such  system;   and 

(10)  a  nationwide  low -cost,  comprehen- 
sive, and  fair  system  of  compensating  and 
restoring  motor  vehicle  accident  victims 
can — 

(A)  recognize,  respect,  and  avoid  Inter- 
fering with  the  historical  role  of  the  States 
In  regulating  and  exercising  legislativt  au- 
thority over  the  business  of  Insurance;  and 

(B)  save  and  restore  the  lives  of  coimtless 
victims  by  providing  and  paying  the  cost  of 
services  so  that  every  victim  has  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to — 

(1)  receive  prompt  and  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 

(11)  be  rehabilitated  to  the  point  where 
be  can  return  as  a  useful  member  of  society 
and  a  self-respecting  and  self-supporting 
citizen. 

(b)  PmrosKS. — Therefore,  it  la  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
establish — 

(1)  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  purchaser  of 
Insurance,  a  nationwide  system  of  prompt 
and  adequate  restoration  benefits  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  victims  and  the  survivors 
of  deceased  victims;  and 

(2)  minimum  standards  which  each  State 
must  meet  or  exceed  so  as  to  assure  a  nation- 
wide low-cost,  comprehensive,  and  fair  sys- 
tem of  motor  vehicle  accident  and  Insurance 
law  and  which  enables  each  State  to  partici- 
pate legislatively,  to  administer  without  In- 
terference, and  to  continue  regulating  the 
business  of  Insurance. 

Dxra*rnoNs 
Sec.  103.  As  vised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Added  restoration  benefits"  means 
benefits  provided  by  added  restoration  insur- 
ance In  accordance  with  section  209  or  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  Act. 

(2)  "Allowable  expense"  means  reasonable 
charges  Incurred  for,  or  the  reasonable  value 
of  (where  no  charges  are  Incurred),  reason- 
ably needed  and  used  products,  services,  and 
accommodations  for — 

(A)  professional  medical  treatment  and 
care; 

(B)  emergency  medical  services; 

(0)  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services;  and 

(D)    expenses  directly  related  to  the  fu- 
neral,  burial,   cremation,  or  other  form  of 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  a  deceased  vic- 
tim, not  to  exceed  $1,000. 
The  term  does  not  Include — 

(1)  that  portion  of  a  charge  for  a  room  In 
a  hospital,  clinic,  convalescent,  or  nursing 
home,  or  any  other  Institution  engaged  In 
providing  nxirsing  care  and  related  services. 
In  excess  of  a  reasonable  and  customary 
charge  for  semlprlvate  accommodations,  un- 
less more  Intensive  care  is  medically  re- 
quired; or 

(11)  any  amount  Includable  In  work  loss, 
replacement  services  loss,  or  survivor's  loss. 

(3)  "Basic  restoration  benefits"  means 
benefits  provided  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
for  the  net  loss  sustained  by  a  victim,  subject 
to  any  applicable  limitations,  exclusions,  de- 
ductibles, waiting  periods,  disqualifications, 
or  other  terms  and  conditions  provided  or 
authorized  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  Basic 
restoration  benefits  do  not  Include  benefits 
for  damage  to  property. 

(4)  "Commissioner"  means  the  commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  or  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, commission,  board,  or  other  agency  of 
a  State  which  Is  charged  by  the  law  of  that 
State  with  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  business  of  insurance. 

(5)  "Department"  means  the  department 
of  motor  vehicles  or  the  department,  com- 
mission,  »ard,  or  other  agency  of  a  State 


which  is  charged  by  the  law  of  that  SUte 
with  the  administration  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions regarding  registration  of  motor  vehicles. 

(6)  "Emergency  medical  services"  means 
services  necessary  to  mitigate  Injury  to  any 
victim  during  the  period  Immediately  and 
proximately  following  an  accident  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  communications,  trans- 
p>ortatlon,  and  treatment  by  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  through  an  emergency 
medical  services  system) ,  which  are  supplied 
or  provided  In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law. 

v?)  "Emergency  medical  services  system" 
means  a  system  which  provides  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  personnel,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  effective  and  coordinated  de- 
livery In  an  appropriate  geographical  area  of 
health  care  f«rvlces  under  emergency  con- 
ditions, which  Is  administered  by  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entity  which  has  the 
authority  and  the  resources  to  provide  effec- 
tive administration,  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1206(b)  (4)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act." 

(8)  "Government"  means  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  any  State,  any  poliu- 
cal  subdivision  of  a  State,  any  lostrumen- 
tallty  of  two  or  more  States,  or  any  agency, 
subdivision,  or  department  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment. Including  any  corporation  or  other 
association  organized  by  a  government  for 
the  execution  of  a  government  program  and 
subject  to  control  by  a  government,  or  any 
corporation  or  agency  established  under  an 
Interstate  compact  or  International  treaty. 

(9)  "Injury"  means  accidentally  sustained 
bodily  harm  to  an  Individual  and  that  Indi- 
vidual's lUness,  disease,  or  death  resiiltlng 
therefrom. 

(10)  "Insurance"  means  a  contract,  self- 
Insurance,  or  any  other  legally  binding  obli- 
gation to  pay  or  provide  no-fault  benefits  or 
any  required  tort  llabUlty. 

(11)  "Insured"  means — 

(A)  an  Individual  Identified  by  name  as 
an  Insured  in  a  contract  of  basic  restoration 
Insurance  complying  with  this  Act;  and 

(B)  a  spouse  or  other  relative  of  a  named 
Insiired,  a  minor  in  the  custody  of  a  named 
Insured,  and  a  minor  In  the  custody  of  a  rel- 
ative of  a  named  insured  If — 

(I)  not  identified  by  name  as  an  Insured 
In  any  other  contract  of  basic  restoration  In- 
surance complying  with  this  Act,  and 

(II)  in  residence  In  the  same  household 
with  a  named  insiired. 

An  individual  is  In  residence  In  the  same 
household  If  he  usually  makes  his  home  in 
the  same  family  unit,  even  though  he  tempo- 
rarily lives  elsewhere. 

(12)  "Insurer"  means  a  legally  constituted 
entity,  other  than  a  self-insurer  or  an  obli- 
gated government,  which  is  authorized  under 
State  law  to  provide  security  covering  a 
motor  vehicle  In  such  State. 

(13)  "Loss"  means  accrued  economic  detri- 
ment resulting  from  Injury  arising  out  of  the 
maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  con- 
sisting of,  and  limited  to,  allowable  ex- 
pense, work  loss,  replacement  services  loss, 
and  survivor's  loss. 

(14)  "Loss  of  Income"  means  gross  Income 
actually  lost  by  a  victim  or  that  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  any  Income  continuation 
plan,  reduced  by — 

(A)  ninety  per  centum  of  any  Income 
which  such  Individual  earns  from  substitute 
work; 

(B)  Income  which  such  Individual  would 
have  earned  in  available  substitute  work  he 
was  capable  of  performing  but  unreasonably 
failed  to  undertake;  or 

(C)  any  Income  which  such  Individual 
would  have  earned  by  hiring  an  available 
substitute  to  perform  self -employment  serv- 
ices but  unreasonably  failed  td  do. 

(16)  "Mamtenance  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle" means  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor 
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vehicle  as  a  vehicle.  Including,  Incident  to  Ita 
maintenance  or  use  as  a  vehicle,  occupying, 
entering  Into,  or  alighting  from  It.  Mainte- 
nance or  use  or  a  motor  vehicle  does  not  In- 
clude— 

(A)  conduct  within  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness of  repairing,  servicing,  or  otherwise 
maintaining  motor  vehicles  unless  the  con- 
duct occurs  ofif  the  business  premises;  or 

(B)  conduct  In  the  course  of  loading  or 
unlo«Kllng  a  motor  vehicle  unless  the  con- 
duct occurs  while  occupying,  entering  into, 
or  alighting  from  it. 

(16)  "Medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services"  means  services  necessary  to  reduce 
disability  and  to  restore  the  physical,  psy- 
chological, social,  and  vocational  functioning 
of  a  victim.  Such  services  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  medical  care,  diagnostic 
and  evaluation  procedures,  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapy,  other  medically  neces- 
sary therapies,  speech  pathology  and  audlol- 
ogy,  nursing  care  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  nurse,  medical  social  services,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  training  services, 
occupational  licenses  and  tools,  and  trans- 
portation where  necessary  to  seciire  medical 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  A  res- 
toration obligor  is  not  obligated  to  provide 
basic  restoration  benefits  for  allovrable  ex- 
p>en8e  for  medical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  unless  the  facility  In  which  or 
through  which  such  services  are  provided 
has  been  accredited  by  the  department  of 
health,  the  equivalent  government  agency 
responsible  for  health  programs,  or  the  ac- 
crediting designee  of  such  department  or 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  services 
are  provided,  as  being  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  and  regulations. 

(17)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  of  a 
kind  required  to  be  registered  under  ttie  laws 
relating  to  motor  vehicles  of  the  State  in 
which  such  vehicle  Is  located,  except  that  a 
vehicle  having  less  than  four  wheels  may  be 
specially  treated,  at  the  option  of  a  State  es- 
tablishing a  no-fauJt  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
Insuranre  '.n  accordance  with  title  II  of  this 
Act.  with  respect  to  the  requirements  and 
benefits  of  such  plan. 

(18)  "Net  loss"  means  loss  less  benefits  or 
advantages  required  to  be  subtracted  from 
loss  In  calculating  net  Iofs  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act 

119)  "Noneconomic  detriment"  means 
pain,  suffering.  Inconvenience,  physical  Im- 
pairment, and  other  nonpecunlary  damage 
recoverable  under  the  tort  law  applicable  to 
Injury  arising  out  of  the  maintenance  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle.  The  term  does  not 
Include  punitive  or  exemplary  damages. 

(20)  "No-fault  benefits"  means  basic  res- 
toration benefits,  added  restoration  bene- 
fits, or  both. 

(21)  "No-fault  Insurance"  means  basic 
restoration  insurance,  added  restoration  In- 
surance, or  both. 

(23)  "Owner"  means  an  Individual,  gov- 
ernment, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership.  Joint  stock  company, 
foundation.  Institution,  society,  union,  club, 
church,  or  any  other  group  of  persons  orga- 
nized for  any  purpoee,  other  than  a  llenholder 
or  secured  party,  that  owns  or  has  title  to 
a  motor  vehicle  or  Is  entitled  to  the  use 
and  F>oeses8lon  of  a  motor  vehicle  subject  to 
a  security  Interest  held  by  another.  The 
term  Includes  a  lessee  of  a  motor  vehicle 
having  the  right  to  possession  under  a  lease 
with  option  to  purchase. 

(28)  "Restoration  obligor"  means  an  in- 
surer,  self-insurer,  or  obligated  government 
providing  no-fault  benefits  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

(34)  "Replacement  servloea  loos"  means  ex- 
penses reasonably  tnetirred  in  ofartalninc  or- 
dinary and  n«c«aaary  eeiTleee  tn  lieu  of  tluMS 
the  victim  would  have  perfoniMd,  not  for 
Income,  but  for  the  benefit  of  himMlf  or  bla 
family,  U  he  had  not  been  Injured. 
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(26)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(26)  "Secured  vehicle"  means  a  motor  ve- 
hicle for  which  security  is  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(27)  "Security  covering  a  motor  vehicle", 
"security  covering  the  vehicle",  and  "secur- 
ity" mean  the  security  which  Is  provided  in 
accordance  with  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(28)  "Self -insurer"  means  an  owner  or 
any  person  providing  security  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  104  of  this 
Act. 

(29)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Ciolumbla,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(30)  "State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cy" means  the  agency  Ln  a  State  which 
administers  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  under  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  (29  U.S.C.  36). 

(31)  "Survivor"  means  an  Individual 
Identified  In  the  wrongful  death  statute  of 
the  State  of  domicile  of  a  deceased  victim  as 
one  entitled  to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  another  individual. 

(32)  "Survivor's  loss"  means  the — 

(A)  loss  of  income  of  a  deceased  victim 
which  would  probably  have  been  contributed 
to  a  survivor  or  survivors.  If  such  victim  had 
not  sustained  the  fatal  Injury;  and 

(B)  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  a  sur- 
vivor or  survivors,  after  a  victim's  death  re- 
sulting from  Injury,  in  obtaining  ordinary 
and  necessary  services  in  lieu  of  those  which 
the  victim  would  have  performed,  not  for 
Income,  but  for  their  benefit.  If  he  had  not 
sustained  the  fatal  injury, 

reduced  by  exp)enEes  which  the  survivor  or 
survivors  would  probably  have  Incurred  but 
avoided  by  reason  of  the  victim's  death  re- 
sulting from  Injury. 

(33)  "Victim"  means  an  individual  who 
suffers  injury  arising  out  of  the  maintenance 
or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle:  "deceased  victim" 
means  a  victim  suffering  death  resulting 
from  injury. 

(34)  "Without  regard  to  fault"  means  irre- 
spective of  fault  as  a  cause  of  injury. 

(35)  "Work  loss"  means — 

(A)  loss  of  BToss  Income  of  a  victim,  as 
calculated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  reasonable  expenses  of  a  victim  for 
hiring  a  substitute  to  perform  self-employ- 
ment services,  thereby  mitigating  loss  of  in- 
come, or  for  hiring  special  help,  thereby  en- 
abling a  victim  to  work  and  mitigate  loss  of 
income. 

RBQUniED   MOTOR   VEHICLE  INSTJR^VCE 

Src.  104.  (a)  SECxTRrrT  Covmrwo  a  Motor 
Vtioclx. — Every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
which  is  registered  in  a  State  in  which  a 
State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  title  IT  or  title  IIT 
of  this  Act  is  In  effect,  or  which  Is  operated 
In  such  State  by  the  owner  or  with  his  per- 
mission, shall  contlnuouslv  provide  security 
covering  such  motor  vehicle  while  such  ve- 
hicle is  either  present  or  registered  In  such 
State.  Security  ^all  be  provided  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  basic  restoration  benefits,  and  at  the 
option  of  a  State  establishing  a  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  n  of  this  Act,  for  the 
payment  of  other  benefits  or  tort  liability. 
The  owner  or  any  other  person  may  provide 
security  covering  a  motor  vehicle  by  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  with  an  Insurer  or  by 
qualifying  as  a  self -Insurer  or  aa  an  obligated 
govemn>ent. 

(b)  8Ki*-TifSTT»A»fc«. — Self-Insurance,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  commissioner  or  de- 
partment. Is  effected  by  filing  with  the  de- 
partmant  In  satisfactory  form — 

(I>  a  continuing  undertaking  by  the 
owner  or  other  approorlate  person  to  pay 
basic  restoration  benefits  and  any  tort  lia- 
bility requlrvd  by  State  law  tn  amounts  not 
less  than  those  required  by  such  State  law, 


to  perform  all  obligations  imposed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  and  to  elect  to  pay  such 
added  restoration  benefits  as  are  specified 
In  the  undertaking; 

(2)  evidence  that  appropriate  provision 
exists  for  prompt  and  efllclent  administra- 
tion of  all  claims,  benefits,  and  obllgatloiis 
provided  in  accordance  with  this  Act;   and 

(3)  evidence  that  reliable  financial  ar- 
rangements, deposits,  resources,  or  commit- 
ments exist  providing  assurance  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  afforded  by  a  contract  of 
Insurance  complying  with  this  Act  for  pay- 
ment of  no-fault  benefits,  any  required  tort 
liability,  and  performance  of  all  other  obliga- 
tions imposed  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Obugated  Oovernment. — A  govern- 
ment may  provide  security  with  respect  to 
any  motor  vehicle  ovnied  or  operated  by  It  by 
lawfully  obligating  itself  to  pay  basic  restora- 
tion t>eneflts  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  and 
such  added  restoration  benefits  as  are  speci- 
fied in  the  undertaking. 

(d)  Obligatioks  Upon  Terminatiom  or 
SECORrrT. — An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  who 
ceases  to  maintain  the  sec\u:lty  required  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  Immediately 
surrender  the  registration  certificate  and  li- 
cense plates  for  the  vehicle  to  the  depart- 
ment and  may  not  operate  or  permit  opera- 
tion of  the  vehicle  In  any  State  until  security 
has  again  been  furnished  as  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  A  person  other  than 
the  owner  who  ceases  to  maintain  such 
security  shall  immediately  notify  the  owner 
and  the  department,  who  may  not  operate 
or  permit  operation  of  the  vehicle  tmtll 
security  has  again  been  furnished.  An  Insurer 
who  has  Issued  a  contract  of  insurance  and 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  the  contract 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  security  shall 
immediately  give  notice  to  the  department 
of  the  termination  of  the  insurance.  If  the 
commissioner  or  department  withdraws  ap- 
proval of  security  provided  by  a  self-Insurer 
or  knows  that  the  conditions  for  self-In- 
surance have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  Im- 
mediately give  notice  thereof  to  the  depart- 
ment. These  requirements  may  be  modified 
or  waived  by  the  department. 

AVAUAsn^rrT  or  insttbanck 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Plan. — (1)  The  commissioner 
shall  establish  and  implement  or  approve 
and  supervise  a  plan  assuring  that  any  re- 
quired no-fault  benefits  and  tort  liability 
coverages  for  motor  vehicles  will  be  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously  available,  sub- 
ject only  to  payment  or  provisions  for  pay- 
ment of  the  premium,  to  each  Individual 
who  cannot  conveniently  obtain  Insurance 
through  ordinary  methods  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  those  applicable  to  similarly 
situated  Individuals  under  the  plan.  The  plan 
may  provide  reasonable  means  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Individuals  Insured  thereunder  Into 
the  ordinary  market,  at  the  same  or  lower 
rates,  pursuant  to  regulations  established  by 
the  commissioner.  The  plan  may  be  imple- 
mented by  assignment  of  applicants  among 
Insurers,  pooling,  any  Joint  Insuring  or  re- 
insuring arrangement,  or  any  other  method. 
Including  a  State  fund,  that  results  In  all 
applicants  being  conveniently  afforded  the 
Insurance  coverages  on  reasonable  and  not 
unfairly  discriminatory  terms. 

(2)  The  plan  shall  make  available  added 
restoration  benefits  and  tort  liability  cover- 
age together  with  other  contract  provisions 
which  the  commissioner  determines  are  rea- 
sonably needed  by  i4>pllcants  and  are  com- 
monly afforded  in  voluntary  markets.  The 
plan  must  also  assure  that  there  is  available 
through  the  private  sector  or  otherwise  to  all 
applicants  adequate  prcmliua  financing  or 
provision  for  the  Installment  payment  of 
premiums  subject  to  customary  tsrms  and 
conditions. 

(3)  All  Insurers  writing  no-fault  benefltt 
and  tort  liabUlty  coverages  In  a  SUte  shaU 
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participate  in  the  plan  in  such  State.  The 
plan  shall  provide  for  equitable  apportion- 
ment, among  aU  participating  Insurers  vn-lt- 
Ing  any  Insurance  coverage  required  under 
the  plan,  of  the  financial  burdens  of  insur- 
ance provided  to  ^pllcants  under  the  plan 
and  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  ap- 
proval of  the  commissioner.  Insurers  may 
consult  and  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
other  ^>proprlate  persons  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  operation  of  the 
plan  and  as  to  rates  and  rate  modifications 
for  insoranoe  coverages  provided  tinder  the 
plan.  Bates  and  rate  modifications  adopted 
or  charged  for  insurance  coverages  provided 
under  the  plan  shall — 

(A)  be  first  ad<^ted  or  approved  by  the 
commissioner;  and 

(B)  be  reasonable  and  not  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory among  similarly  situated  appli- 
cants for  Insurance  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  commlasloner. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  ap- 
proval of  the  commissioner,  the  plan  shall 
afford  required  coverages  for  motor  vehicles 
to  any  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  Individ- 
ual, at  rates  as  determined  by  the  State, 
which  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  deny  such 
mdlvldual  access  to  insurance  which  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  in  order  to  earn 
income  and  to  be  or  remain  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

(6)  To  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  sub- 
■ection,  the  commissioner  may  adopt  rules, 
make  orders,  enter  into  agreements  with 
other  governmental  and  private  entitles  and 
Individuals,  and  form  and  operate  or  author- 
ize the  formation  and  operation  of  bureaus 
and  other  legal  entities. 

(b)  Cancoxatton,  Rktusai.  To  Bxnxw,  or 

OTEBS       TKBMINATION       of       iNBtTKANCX. (1) 

Every  contract  of  Insurance  providing  secu- 
rity covering  a  motor  vehicle  which  is  not 
one  of  five  or  more  motor  vehicles  under 
common  ownership  Insured  under  a  single 
insuring  agreement,  except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
may  not  be  canceled,  modified,  or  otherwise 
terminated  by  the  Insurer  nor  may  the  In- 
surer fall  to  renew  except  as  q>eclfied  dates 
or  Intervals  which  may  not  be  less  than  six 
months  after  the  inception  of  coverage  or 
thereafter  less  than  six  months  apart. 

(2)  An  insurer  may  terminate  insurance  If 
written  notice  of  termination,  including  the 
reasons  therefor.  Is  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
insured  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  termination — 

(A)  by  cancellation  at  any  time  within 
seventy-five  days  after  the  Inception  of  ini- 
tial coverage; 

(B)  by  cancellation  for  nonpayment  of — 
(1)  premium  when  due,  or 

( 11 1  any  premium  Installment  when  due  for 
which  reasonable  and  separate  notice  has 
been  given:  or 

(C)  by  exclusion  of  an  Insured  whose  li- 
cense to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  has  been 
revoked,  following  a  hearing  and  pursuant 
to  State  law. 

(3)  Except  as  permitted  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  any  termination  of  in- 
surance by  an  Insurer  which  Is  permitted  by 
the  Insurance  contract  and  not  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  including 
any  refvisal  by  the  Insurer  to  renew  the  in- 
surance at  the  expiration  of  its  term  and 
any  modification  by  the  Insurer  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Insurance  unfavorable 
to  the  Insured,  Is  nevertheless  ineffective, 
unless  written  notice  of  intention  to  modify, 
not  to  renew,  or  ottierwlse  to  terminate  the 
Insurance  has  been  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
Insured  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  effec- 
tive date  (a  the  modification,  expiration,  or 
other  termination  of  the  Insurance. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  can- 
cellation w  refusal  to  renew  by  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  any 
power  or  authority  under  any  premliun  fi- 


nance plan,  agreement,  or  arrangement, 
whether  or  not  with  power  of  attorney  or 
assignment  from  the  Insured,  constitutes  a 
cancellation  or  refusal  to  renew  by  the 
Insurer. 

(6)  This  subsection  does  not  limit  or  ap- 
ply to  any  termination,  modification,  or  can- 
cellation of  the  Insurance,  or  to  any  sus- 
pension of  Insurance  coverage,  by  or  at  the 
written  request  of  the  Insured  or  upon  the 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  the  secured  vehicle 
to  an  Individual  who  is  not  an  Insured  under 
the  same  contract  of  Insurance. 

(6)  This  subsection  does  not  affect  any 
right  an  Insurer  has  under  other  law  to  re- 
scind or  otherwise  terminate  Insurance  be- 
cause of  fraud  or  other  willful  misconduct 
of  the  Insured  at  the  inception  of  the  in- 
suring transaction  or  the  right  of  either 
party  to  reform  the  contract  on  the  basis  of 
mutual   mistake  of  fact. 

(7)  An  insurer,  his  authorized  agents  and 
employees,  and  any  person  furnishing  Infor- 
mation upon  which  he  has  relied,  are  not 
liable  in  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
because  of  any  statement  made  In  good  faith 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS    FOB    NO-FAOT-T    BENEFTTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  In  General. — (1)  No-fault 
benefits  are  payable  monthly  as  loss  accrues. 
Loss  accrues  not  when  Injury  occurs,  but  as 
allowable  expense,  work  loss,  replacement 
services  loss,  or  survivor's  loss  Is  sustained. 
(2)  No-fault  benefits  are  overdue  if  not 
paid  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  by 
the  restoration  obligor  of  each  submission 
of  reasonable  proof  of  the  fact  and  amount 
of  loss  sustained,  unless  the  restcxation 
obligor  designates,  upon  receipt  of  an  initial 
claim  for  no-fault  benefits,  periods  not  to 
exceed  thirty-one  days  each  for  accumulat- 
ing all  such  claims  received  within  each 
such  period,  In  which  case  such  benefits  are 
overdue  if  not  paid  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  close  of  each  such  period.  If  reasonable 
proof  is  supplied  as  to  only  part  of  a  claim, 
but  the  part  amounts  to  $100  or  more,  bene- 
fits for  such  part  are  overdue  If  not  paid 
within  the  time  mandated  by  this  para- 
graph. An  obligation  for  basic  restoration 
benefits  for  an  item  of  allowable  expenses 
may  be  discharged  by  the  restoration  obligor 
by  reimbursing  the  victim  or  by  making  di- 
rect payment  to  the  supplier  or  provider  of 
producte,  services,  or  accommodations  with- 
in the  time  mandated  by  this  paragraph. 
Overdue  payments  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of    eighteen   per    centum   per   annum. 

(3»  A  claim  for  no-fault  benefits  shall 
be  paid  without  deduction  for  the  benefits 
or  advantages  which  are  to  be  subtracted 
from  loss  in  calculating  net  loss  In  accord- 
ance with  section  208(a)  of  this  Act,  If  such 
benefits  or  advantages  have  not  been  paid 
or  provided  to  such  claimant  prior  to  the 
date  the  no-fault  benefits  are  overdue  or  the 
no-fault  benefits  claim  Is  paid.  The  restora- 
tion obligor  Is  thereupon  entitled  to  recover 
reimbursement  from  the  person  obligated 
to  pay  or  provide  such  benefits  or  advantages 
of  from  tiie  claimant  who  actually  receives 
them. 

(4)  A  restoration  obligor  may  bring  an 
action  to  recover  reimbursement  for  no-fault 
benefits  which  are  paid  upon  the  basis  of  an 
Intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact  by  a  claimant  or  a  supplier  or  provider 
of  an  item  of  allowable  expense,  if  such  re- 
storation obligor  reasonably  relied  upon  such 
misrepresentation.  The  action  may  be 
brought  only  against  such  supplier  or  pro- 
vider, unless  the  claimant  has  intentionally 
misrepresented  the  facts  or  knew  of  the 
misrepresentation.  A  restoration  obllgw  may 
oOaot  amounts  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  claimant  under  this  paragraph 
against  any  no-fault  benefits  otherwise  due. 
(6)  A  restcaatlon  obligor  who  rejects  a 
claim  for  basic  restoration  benefits  shall 
give  to  the  claimant  written  notice  of  the  re- 


jection promptly,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  reasonable 
proof  of  the  loss.  Such  notice  shall  ^>eclly 
the  reason  for  such  rejection  and  inform 
the  claimant  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
his  right  to  obtain  an  attorney.  If  a  claim  Is 
rejected  for  a  reason  other  than  that  the 
person  Is  not  entitled  to  bctslc  restoration 
benefits  claimed,  the  written  notice  shall  In- 
form the  claimant  that  he  may  file  his  claim 
with  the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  shall 
give  the  name  and  address  of  the  bureau. 

(b)  Release  or  Settlement  of  Claim. — (1) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, no-fault  benefite  shall  not  be  denied 
or  terminated  because  the  victim  executed  a 
release  or  other  settlement  agreement.  A 
claim  for  no-fault  benefite  may  be  discharged 
by  a  settlement  agreement  for  an  agreed 
amount  payable  in  installments  or  In  a  lump 
sum.  If  the  reasonably  anticipated  net  loss 
does  not  exceed  $2,500.  In  all  other  cases,  a 
claim  may  be  discharged  by  a  settlement  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  State  law  and  upon 
a  finding,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, that  the  settlement  is  in  the  beet  In- 
terest of  the  claimant  and  any  beneficiaries 
of  the  settlement,  and  that  the  claimant 
understands  and  consents  to  such  settle- 
ment, and  upon  payment  by  the  restoration 
obligor  of  the  cost  of  such  proceeding  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  (based 
upon  actual  time  expended)  to  the  attorney 
selected  by  or  appointed  for  the  claimant. 
Such  coste  may  not  be  charged  to  or  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  settlement.  Upon 
approval  of  the  settlement,  the  court  may 
make  appropriate  orders  concerning  the  safe- 
guarding and  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  settlement  and  may  direct  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  settlement  agreement,  that  the 
restoration  obligor  pay  the  reasonable  ooet  a! 
appropriate  future  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

(2)  A  settlement  Eigreement  for  an  amount 
payable  in  Installments  shall  be  modified 
as  to  amounts  to  be  paid  in  the  future.  If  it 
Is  shown  that  a  material  and  substantial 
change  of  circumstances  has  occurred  or  that 
there  Is  newly-discovered  exldence  concern- 
ing the  claimant's  physical  condition,  loss, 
or  rehabilitation  which  could  not  have  been 
known  previously  or  discovered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence. 

(3)  A  settlement  agreement  may  be  set 
aside  If  It  Is  procured  by  fraud  or  If  its  terms 
are  unconscionable. 

(c)  TrMx  LncTTATjoNB  ON  Actions  To  Rs- 
cover  Benefits. —  (1)  If  no-fault  benefite 
have  not  been  paid  for  loss  arising  otherwise 
thsm  from  death,  an  action  therefor  may 
be  conunenced  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  victim  suffers  the  loss  and  either  knows, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dlllgenoe 
should  have  known,  that  the  loss  was  caused 
by  the  accident,  or  not  later  than  four  years 
after  the  accident,  whichever  is  earlier.  If 
no-fault  benefite  have  been  paid  for  loss 
arising  otherwise  than  from  death,  an  action 
for  further  l>enefite,  other  than  survivor's 
benents,  by  either  the  same  or  another  claim- 
ant, may  be  commenced  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  last  pa3rment  of  benefits. 

( 2 )  If  no-fault  t>enefite  have  not  been  paid 
to  the  deceased  victim  or  hit.  survivor  or 
survivors,  an  action  for  survivor's  benefite 
may  be  commenced  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  death  or  four  years  after  the  acci- 
dent from  which  death  results,  whichever  is 
earlier.  If  survivor's  benefits  have  been  paid 
to  any  survivor,  an  action  for  further  sur- 
vivor's benefits  by  either  the  same  or  another 
claimant  may  be  commenced  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  last  payment  of  benefite. 
If  no-fault  benefits  have  been  paid  for  loss 
suffered  by  a  victim  before  his  death  result- 
ing from  the  Injury,  an  action  for  survivor's 
benefite  may  be  commenced  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  death  or  six  years  after 
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the  last   payment  of   benefits,   whichever  Is 
earlier. 

(3)  If  timely  action  for  basic  restoration 
benefits  Is  commenced  against  a  resGoratlon 
obligor  and  benefits  are  denied  beca\^e  of  a 
determination  that  the  restoration  obligor's 
coverage  Is  not  applicable  to  the  claimant 
under  the  provisions  of  section  206  of  this 
Act,  am  action  against  the  applicable  restora- 
tion obllKor  or  the  restoration  obligor  to 
wbom  a  claim  u  assigned  under  an  aaslgned 
claims  plan  may  be  commenced  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  determination  be- 
comes final  or  the  last  date  on  which  the 
action  could  otherwise  have  been  commenced, 
whichever  Is  later. 

(4)  Except  as  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
prescribes  a  longer  period,  an  actloa  by  a 
claimant  on  an  assigned  claim  which  baa 
been  timely  presented  In  accordano*  with 
the  provisions  of  section  108(c)  of  ttla  Act 
may  not  be  conunenced  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  claimant  recelvee  written  notice  of 
rejection  of  the  claim  by  the  restoration 
obligor  to  which  It  was  assigned. 

(5)  If  a  person  entitled  to  no-fault' bene- 
fits Is  under  a  legal  disability  when  th«  right 
to  brlr.g  an  action  for  the  beneflta  first 
accrues,  the  period  of  his  disability  la  not  a 
part  of  the  time  limited  for  commenctment 
of  the  action. 

(d)  Assicmczirr  or  Bknetits. — An  aaslgn- 
ment  of  or  an  agreement  to  assign  any  right 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  for  loss  accruing 
In  the  future  is  unenforceable  except  bs  to 
benefits  for —  | 

(1)  work  Ices  to  secure  payment  a|  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  child  support;  br 

(2)  allowable  expense  to  the  extent  the 
benefits  are  for  the  ooet  of  products,  s^Tlces, 
or  accommodations  provided  or  to  bf  pro- 
vided by  the  assignee. 

(e)  Dedttction  and  SxTorr. — Exc4|>t  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  "^aslc  raltora- 
tlon  benefits  shall  be  paid  without  dedljctlon 
or  setoff. 

(f)  ExxMFTiON  or  BiKETTTS. — (1)  Ko^ault 
benefits  for  allowable  expense  are  exempt 
ttova  garnishment,  attachment,  execution, 
and  any  other  procew  or  claim,  except  jupon 
the  claim  of  a  creditor  who  has  prodded 
products,  services,  or  accommodations  tb  the 
extent  benefits  are  for  allowable  expense  for 
those  products,  servlcee,  or  accommodaitlons. 

(2)  Basic  restoration  benefits  other  t'han 
those  for  allowable  expense  are  exempt  from 
garnishment,  attachment,  execution,  |  and 
any  other  process  or  claim  for  befeflte 
attributable  to  loss  sustained  within  th«  first 
sixty  davs  following  the  accident  res>|ltlng 
In  Injury.  Other  basic  restoration  b^efits 
(except  for  Items  of  allowable  expens4|)  are 
exempt  to  the  extent  that  wages  or  eai|iings 
are  exempt  under  any  applicable  la^  ex- 
empting wagea  or  earnings  from  such  pfocess 
or  claims. 

ATTOaKTY'S   FEES    AWD    COBTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Fees  of  Claocamt's  ATroa- 
HET. — (1)  If  any  overdue  no-fault  be^iefits 
are  paid  by  the  restoration  obligor  aftltr  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  representation  of  a  claim- 
ant In  connection  with  a  claim  or  action  for 
no-fault  and  the  court  determines  th«t  the 
claim  or  any  significant  psu^  thereof  Iscfrau- 
dulent  or  so  excessive  as  to  have  no  reason- 
able foundation,  a  reasonable  attornef's  fee 
(based  upon  actual  time  expended)  shall  be 
paid  by  the  restoration  obligor  to  6u<9i  at- 
torney. No  part  of  the  attorney's  fee  fcf  rep- 
resenting the  claimant  In  connection  #lth  a 
claim  or  action  for  no-fault  benefits  niay  be 
charged  or  deducted  from  benefits  othirwise 
due  to  such  claimant  and  no  part  o|  such 
benefits  may  be  applied  to  such  fee. 

(2)  In  any  such  action  brought  afalnst 
the  claimant  by  the  restoration  obllgflf.  the 
court  may  award  the  claimant's  attorney  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  defending  such 
action,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  reetora- 
tlon  obligor. 


(b)  Tna  or  RESToaAnoM  Oaucoa's  Attob- 
-A  restoration  obligor  shall  be  allowed 
a  raaaonable  attorney's  fee  for  defending  a 
claim  if  the  court  determines  that  the  claim 
or  any  significant  part  thereof  Is  fraudulent 
or  so  excessive  as  to  have  no  reasonable 
foundation.  The  fee  may  be  treated  as  an 
offset  against  any  ^neflts  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  claimant. 

ASSIGNi:0    CLAIMS 

Sec  108  (a)  Oenbral — (1)  If  a  State  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  or  title  III  of  this  Act 
is  in  effect  on  the  date  when  the  accident 
resulting  in  injury  occurs,  a  victim  or  the 
survivor  or  survivors  of  a  deceased  victim 
may  obtain  basic  restoration  benefits  through 
the  assigned  claims  plan  established,  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  the 
State  of  domicile,  if  any,  of  the  victim  or  de- 
ceased Tictim.  or  if  none.  In  the  Stat*  in 
which  the  accident  resulting  in  Injury  oc- 
curs, If  basic  restoration  Insurance — 

(A)  Is  not  applicable  to  the  injury  for  a 
reason  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
provisions  on  ineligible  claimants; 

(B)  is  not  applicable  to  the  injury  because 
the  victim  converted  a  motor  vehicle  while 
he  was  under  fifteen  years  of  age: 

(C)  applicable  to  the  injury  cannot  be 
Identified; 

(D)  applicable  to  the  Injury  is  Inadequate 
to  proTide  the  contracted-for  benefits  be- 
cause of  financial  Inability  of  a  restoration 
obligor  to  fulfill  Its  obligations;  or 

(E)  benefits  are  refused  by  a  restoration 
obligor  for  a  reason  other  than  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  not  entitled  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  the  basic  restoration  benefits 
clblmed. 

(2)  If  a  claim  qualifies  for  assignment  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  this 
subsection,  the  assigned  claims  bureau  or 
any  Insurer  to  whom  the  claim  Is  assigned  is 
subrogated  to  all  rights  of  the  claimant 
against  the  restoration  obligor  legally  obit- 
gated  to  provide  basic  restoration  benefits  to 
the  claimant,  or  against  any  succe.ssor  In  In- 
terest to  or  substitute  for  such  obligor  for 
such  benefits  as  are  provided  by  the  assignee. 

(3)  If  an  Individual  receives  basic  res- 
■toration  benefits  through  the  assigned 
claims  plam  for  any  reason  other  than  be- 
cause of  the  financial  inability  of  a  restora- 
tion obligor  to  fulfill  Its  obligation,  all  bene- 
fits or  advantages  that  such  individual  re- 
ceives or  Is  entitled  to  receive  as  a  result  ol 
.such  injury,  other  than  life  Insurance  bene- 
fits by  way  of  succession  at  death  or  in  dis- 
charge of  familial  obligations  of  support, 
shall  be  subtracted  from  loss  In  calculating 
net  loss. 

(4)  An  assigned  claim  of  an  Individual  who 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
providing  security  for  the  payment  of  basic 
restoration  benefits,  or  of  an  Individual  as 
to  whom  the  security  is  invalidated  because 
of  his  fraud  or  willful  misconduct,  is  sub- 
ject to — 

(A)  all  the  maximum  optional  deductibles 
and  exclusions  required  to  be  offered:  and 

(B)  a  deduction  !n  the  amount  of  $500 
for  each  year  or  part  thereof  of  the  period  of 
his  continuous  failure  to  provide  security, 
applicable  to  any  benefits  otherwise  payable 
except  basic  restoration  benefits  for  allow- 
able expense. 

(b)  AssiGWED  Claims  Plan. —  (1)  Restora- 
tion obligors  providing  basic  restoration  in- 
surance in  a  State  may  organize  and  main- 
tain, subject  to  approval  and  regulation  by 
the  commissioner,  an  assigned  claims  bu- 
reau and  an  assigned  claims  plan  and  adopt 
rules  for  their  operation  and  for  assessment 
of  costs  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  con- 
sistent with  this  Act.  If  such  bureau  and 
plan  are  not  organized  and  maintained  In  a 
manner  considered  by  the  com.mt88loner  to 
be  consistent  with  this  Act  and  with  State 
law,   he    shall    organize    and    maintain    an 


assigned  clailms  bureau  and  an  assigned 
claims  plan.  Bach  restoration  obligor  Insurer 
providing  basic  restoration  insurance  In  a 
State  shall  participate  in  the  assigned  claims 
burtrau  and  the  assigned  claims  plan  In  that 
State.  Ck>stB  incurred  shall  be  allocated 
fairly  and  equitably  among  the  restoration 
obligors. 

(2)  The  assigned  claims  bureau  shall 
promptly — 

(A)  assign  each  claim  for  no- fault  bene- 
fits to  an  assignee  who  shall  be  a  participat- 
ing insurer;  and  (B)  notify  the  claimant  of 
the  identity  and  address  of  such  assignee. 
CIsdms  shall  be  assigned  so  as  to  minimize 
inconvenience  to  claimants.  The  assignee 
thereafter  has  rights  and  obligatlono  as  if 
be  had  Issued  a  poUoy  of  basic  restoration 
insurance  complying  with  tbls  Act  appli- 
cable to  the  injury  or,  tn  a  case  Involving 
the  financial  inability  of  a  restoration  obit- 
gor  to  perform  its  obligations,  as  If  the 
assignee  had  written  the  applicable  basic 
restoration  Insurance,  undertaken  the  self- 
Insurance,  or  lawfully  obligated  itself  to  pay 
basic  restoration  benefits. 

(c)  Tun  roR  Pkeskntino  CXaimb  Undcx 
AsmoNED  Claims  Plan. —  (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  <2)  of  this  subsection, 
an  individual  authorized  to  obtain  basic 
restoration  benefits  through  the  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  notify  the  assigned  claims 
bureau  of  his  claim  within  the  time  that 
would  have  been  allowed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(0)  of  this  Act  for  oommenclng  an 
action  for  basic  restoration  benefits  against 
any  restoration  obligor,  other  tban  an  as- 
signed claims  bureau,  in  any  case  In  which 
Identifiable  no-fault  insurance  coverage  was 
In  effect  and  applicable  to  the  claim. 

(2)  If  timely  action  for  basic  restoration 
benefits  Is  conunenced  against  a  restoration 
obligor  who  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tions because  of  financial  inability,  an  indi- 
vidual authorized  to  obtain  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  through  the  assigned  claims 
plan  shall  notify  the  bureau  of  his  claim 
within  six  months  after  bis  discovery  of  suolx 
financial  inability. 

state  kecttlatiok 
Sec.  109.  (a)  Rates  and  Rattno.  The  com- 
missioner. In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law,  shall  regulate  restoration  obligors 
providing  seciuity  covering  a  motor  veblcle 
in  his  State.  The  rates  charged  for  security 
shall  be  established,  determined,  and  modi- 
fled  In  each  State  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provi.sions  of  the  applicable  rating  law 
of  such  State. 

(b)  Public  Intormation. — ^The  commis- 
sioner shall  provide  the  means  to  Inform 
purchasers  of  Instirance,  In  a  manner  ade- 
quate to  permit  them  to  compare  prices, 
about  rates  being  charged  by  Insurers  for 
no-fault  benefits  and  tort  liability  coTsrage. 

(c)  Accot7NTABiLrrr  Pkocram. — (1)  The 
commissioner,  throtigh  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency,  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  program  for  the  regular  and  pe- 
riodic evaluation  of  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  which  reimburse- 
ment or  payment  is  sought  from  a  restora- 
tion obligor  as  an  Item  of  allowable  expenses 
to  assure  that — 

(A)  the  services  are  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  as  defined  in 
section  103(16)  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  recipient  of  the  services  is  making 
progress  toward  a  greater  level  of  independ- 
ent functioning  and  the  services  are  neces- 
sary to  such  progress  and  continued  progress; 
and 

(C)  the  charges  for  the  services  for  which 
reimbursement  or  payment  Is  sought  are  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Progress  reports  shall  be  made  perlodloally 
In  writing  on  each  oase  for  which  relmbtnrse- 
ment  or  payment  Is  sought  under  sectirlty 
for  the  pAjrment  of  bMie  reatontton  iMoe- 
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fits.  Such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
supervising  physician  or  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor and  submitted  to  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency.  The  State  vocational 
KebablUtatlon  agency  shall  file  reports  with 
the  applicable  restoration  obligor  or  obligors. 
Pursuant  to  this  program,  there  shall  be 
provision  for  determinations  to  be  made  In 
writing  of  the  rehabilitation  goals  and  needs 
of  the  victim  and  for  the  periodic  assessment 
of  progress  at  reasonable  time  Intervals  by 
the  supervising  physician  or  rehabilitation 
counselor. 

(2)  The  commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  for  the 
regular  and  periodic  evaluation  of  bis  State's 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance. 

(d)  AvAnw^iLrrT  of  Sebvices. — The  com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  coordinate  with 
appropriate  government  agencies  In  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  emergency  med- 
ical services  system  or  systems,  and  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  assure  that  emergency 
medical  services  are  available  for  each  victim 
suffering  Injury  In  the  State.  The  commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  asstire  that  medical  and  vocational 
rehablUttalon  services  are  available  for  each 
victim  resident  In  the  State.  Such  steps  may 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  guarantees  of 
loans  or  other  obligations  of  suppliers  or 
providers  of  such  services,  and  support  for 
training  programs  for  personnel  in  programs 
and  facilities  offering  such  services. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE   IN   INTEBJ5TATE  TRAVEI. 

Sac.  110.  (a)  General. — An  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  who  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  security  covering  a  motor 
vehicle  in  the  State  of  registration  of  such 
vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  such  security  in 
any  State  in  which  such  vehicle  Is  operating. 

(b)  Conforming  Coverage. — (1)  A  restora- 
tion obligor  providing  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  restoration  benefits  shall  be 
obligated  to  provide,  and  each  contract  of 
Insurance  for  the  payment  of  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  shall  be  construed  to  contain, 
ooverage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  security  covering  a  motor  vehicle 
tn  any  state  in  which  any  victim  who  Is  a 
claimant  or  whose  survivors  are  claimants 
Is  domiciled  or  Is  injtired. 

(2)  A  restoration  obligor  providing  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration 
benefits  shall  be  obligated  to  provide,  and 
each  contract  of  Insurance  for  the  payment 
of  basic  restoration  benefits  shall  be  con- 
strued to  contain,  coverage  of  $80,000  to  pro- 
tect the  owner  or  operator  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle from  tort  liability  to  which  he  Is  ex- 
posed through  application  of  the  law  of  the 
State  of  domicile  of  a  victim  (or  In  the  State 
In  which  the  accident  resulting  In  injury  or 
harm  to  property  occurs  If  a  victim  Is  not 
domiciled  In  any  State),  but  to  which  he 
would  not  have  been  exposed  through  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  the  State  of  registra- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle. 

(c)  Afpi.icabt.e  Law. — (1)  The  basic  res- 
toration benefits  available  to  any  victim  or 
to  any  survivor  of  a  deceased  victim  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  In- 
•m^nce  In  accordance  with  title  II  or  title 
m  of  this  Act  which  is  m  effect  In  the  State 
of  domicile  of  the  victim  on  the  date  when 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  resulting  In  In- 
Jury  occurs.  If  there  Is  no  such  State  no- 
fault  plan  In  effect  or  If  the  victim  Is  not 
domiciled  In  any  State,  then  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  available  to  any  victim  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  state  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
Insurance,  If  any.  In  effect  in  the  State  in 
i^ch  the  accident  resulting  In  Injury  oootirs. 

(2)  The  right  of  a  victim  or  of  a  survivor 
of  a  deceased  victim  to  use  In  tort  shall  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  d<Hnl- 
clle  of  such  victim.  If  a  victim  Is  not  domi- 


ciled in  a  state,  such  right  to  sue  shall  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  accident  reeulting  In  injury  or  damage 
to  property  occurs. 

RIGHTS    and    DtnrES    OF    RESTORATION    OBLIGORS 
Sec.  111.    (a)    REIMSITSSEMEIiT  AND  StTBROGA- 

TioN. — (1)  Except  aa  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  a  res- 
toration obligor — 

(A)  does  not  have  and  may  not  contract. 
directly  or  mdlrectly,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
for  a  right  of  reUnburaement  from  or  subro- 
gation to  the  proceeds  of  a  victim's  claim  for 
relief  or  to  a  victim's  cause  of  action  for  non- 
economic  detriment;  and 

(B)  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  contract 
for,  or  be  granted  by  a  State,  any  right  of 
reimbursement  from  any  other  restoration 
obligor  not  acting  as  a  reinsurer  for  no-fault 
benefits  which  it  has  paid  or  is  obligated  to 
pay  as  a  result  of  injury  to  a  victim. 

(2)  Whenever  an  Individual  who  receives 
or  Is  entitled  to  receive  no-fault  benefits  for 
an  Injury  has  a  claim  or  cause  of  action 
against  any  other  person  for  breach  of  an 
obligation  or  duty  causing  the  Injiu-y  or  for 
breach  of  express  or  implied  warranty,  the 
restoration  obligor  Is  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimant  and  has  a  claim  for  relief  or 
a  cause  of  action,  separate  from  that  of  the 
claimant,  to  the  extent  that: 

(A)  elements  of  damage  compensated  for 
by  security  for  the  payment  of  no-fault  bene- 
fits are  recoverable;  and 

(B)  the  restoration  obligor  has  paid  or  be- 
come obligated  to  pay  accrued  or  future  no- 
fault  benefits. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  a  State 
may  grant  a  right  of  reimbtirsement  among 
and  between  restoration  obligors  based  upon 
a  determination  of  fault,  where  such  restora- 
tion obligors  have  paid  or  are  obligated  to 
pay  benefits  for  loss  arising  out  of  an  acci- 
dent resulting  In  injury  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  motor  vehicles  Is  of  a  type  other  than 
a  private  passenger  motor  vehicle  and  by 
designation  the  State  has  determined  that 
the  owner  of  such  type  would  receive  an  un- 
reasonable economic  advantage  or  suffer  an 
unreasonable  economic  disadvantage  in  the 
absence  of  the  grant  of  such  right  of  reim- 
bursement; Provided,  That  In  such  event  such 
right  of  reimbursement  may  be  granted  only 
with  respect  to  benefits  paid  for  loss  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,000. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude any  person  supplying  or  providing 
products,  services,  or  accommodations  from 
contracting  or  otherwise  providing  for  a 
right  of  reimbursement  to  any  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  for  allowable  expense. 

(b)  DuTT  To  Pat  Basic  Restoration 
Benefits. — A  restoration  obligor  providing 
sectulty  for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration 
benefits  shall  pay  or  otherwise  provide 
such  benefits  without  regard  to  fault  to 
each  Individual  entitled  thereto,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance 
applicable  thereto. 

(c)  Indemnitt. — ^A  restoration  obligor  has 
a  right  of  indemnity  against  an  Individual 
who  has  converted  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
in  an  accident,  or  against  an  Individual  who 
has  intentionally  injured  himself  or  another 
Individual,  for  no-fault  benefits  paid  for — 

(1)  the  loss  catised  by  the  conduct  of  that 
individual; 

(3)  the  cost  of  processing  the  claims  for 
such  benefits;  and 

(3)  the  cost  of  enforcing  this  right  of 
Indemnity,  including  reasonable  %ttomeij^ 
fees. 

(d)  RXFBOAI,  FOB  RXaaaXLITATION 

Services. — ^The  reatoratlcai  obligor  shall 
promptly  refer  each  victim  to  whom  basic 
restoration  benefits  are  expected  to  be  pay- 
able for  more  than  two  months  to  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency. 


jrcTRISDICnON    OF    FEDERAL    COtTRTS 

Sec.  112.  No  district  covu-t  of  the  United 
States  may  entertain  an  action  for  no-fault 
benefits  unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  action. 

FEDERAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  General. — ^Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  as  a  restoration 
obligor  for  injury  arising  out  of  the  main- 
tenance or  use  of  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
which  is  a  secured  vehicle  shall  be  governed 
by  this  Act.  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  is  a 
secured  vehicle,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
whenever  it  Is  located  or  operated  in  the 
territorial  area  of  any  State,  Puerto  Rico, 
Canada,  or  Mexico. 

(2)  The  level  of  basic  restoration  benefits 
which  the  United  States  shall  pay  or  pro- 
vide shall  be  controlled  by  the  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance  in  effect  In  the 
State  of  domicile  of  the  victim,  if  any.  or  tf 
none,  in  the  State  in  which  the  accident 
resulting  in  injury  occurs. 

(b)  Procedures. — The  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  shall  promulgate,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  revise,  regulations  with 
respect  to  security  covering  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  and  administrative  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  no-fault  benefits. 

(c)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  branch, 
department,  commission,  administration,  au- 
thority, board,  or  bureau  of,  or  any  cor- 
poration owned  or  controlled  by,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

(2)  "Federal  motor  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  owned  or  leased  by  a  Federal  agency 
and  op>erated  with  Its  express  or  Implied  per- 
mission. 

SEPARABIUrr 

Sec.  114.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  application  thereof  to  any  Individual 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  invalidity 
shall  not  affect  any  provision  or  application 
of  the  Act  which  can  be  given  effect  without 
the  involved  provision  or  application,  and 
to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
separable:  Provided.  That  if  any  provision 
In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  Act.  or  any  application  there- 
of to  any  individual  or  circumstance.  Is 
held  invalid,  this  Act  shall  be  Interpreted  as 
If  such  paragraph  (5)  had  never  been  en- 
cated. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
STATE  NO -FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  IN- 
SURANCE PLAN 

STATE  NO-FAtTLT  PLAN  IN  ACCORnANCE  WITH  THIS 
TITLE 

Sec  201.  (a)  Preemption. — Any  provision 
of  any  State  law  which  would  prevent  the 
establishment  or  administration  in  such  a 
State  of  a  non-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  in  accordance  with  this  title  or 
title  III  of  this  Act  Is  preempted. 

(tf)  State  Plan. — By  the  completion  of 
the  first  general  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture which  commences  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  State  may  establish 
a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance 
in  accordance  with  this  title.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  B  plan,  the  commissioner 
shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
certified  copy  of  such  plan,  together  with  all 
relevant  Information  which  is  requested  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Determination  bt  Secret  art. — Within 
ninety  days  after  the  Secretary  receives  a 
copy  of  a  State  no-fault  plan  established 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  determmatlon 
whether  such  State  has  established  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In 
accordance  with  this  title.  Unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  a  State  no-fault  plan  is  not  in  accord- 
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ance  wltb  this  tttle,  tbe  plan  shall  go  into 
effect  In  such  State  on  the  date  designated 
In  the  plan.  In  no  event  shall  such  State 
plan  go  into  effect  less  than  nine  months  or 
more  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  Its  establishment. 

(d)  Pduodic  Rzvrrw. — The  Secretary  shall 
periodically,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
three  years,  review  each  SUte  no-fault  plan 
for  naotor  vehicle  insurance,  which  has  been 
approved  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  for  which  there  Is  experience,  to 
determine  whether  such  plan  Is  stUl  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  and  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  such  plan  in  terms  of  the  policy 
set  forth  and  declared  in  section  103  of  this 
Act.  To  facilitate  such  review,  the  com- 
missioner in  each  such  State  shaU  submit 
to  the  Secretary  periodically  all  relevant  in- 
formation which  is  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  simultaneously  on  July  1 
each  year  on  the  results  of  such  reviews, 
including  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. 

(e)  Altkuiativk  Star  Plam. — (I)  The 
alternative  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  (the  State  no-fault  plan  in 
accordance  with  title  IH  at  this  Act)  shall 
become  applicable  following  the  completion 
of  the  first  general  session  of  the  Stat*  legis- 
lature which  commences  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  such 
date,  the  Secretary  has  made  a  detennlna- 
tion  that  such  State  has  established  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insuraace  in 
accordance  with  this  tttle.  The  alteitiatlve 
State  Do-fault  plan  shall  go  Into  effe4|t  in  a 
State  on  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  aumth 
after  such  plan  becomes  applicable  or  on  a 
date  designated  by  the  Secretary,  whii^bever 
is  earlier. 

(3)  If.  after  the  altemaUve  State  norfault 
plan  Is  applicable  or  In  effect  In  a  Stal^.  the 
Secretary,  upon  petition,  makes  a  deteltnlna- 
tlon.  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  th^  sec- 
tion, that  such  State  has  established  m  no- 
fault  plan  in  accordance  with  this  titl*  such 
State  no-fault  plan  shall  go  into  effejt  and 
the  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  |  shall 
cease  to  be  applicable  or  in  effect  on  f  date 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  If.  after  a  State  no-fault  plan  fri  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  is  in  effect  In  sptate. 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination^  pur- 
suant to  sul>8ection  (d)  of  this  sectioqi  that 
such  St&te  no-fault  plan  Is  no  longer  |n  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  then  the  plantrhich 
is  no  longer  In  accordance  with  thl4  title 
shall  cease  to  be  Ui  effect  on  a  date  [to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  on  Xi\m,  date 
the  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  sh^l  go 
Into  effect  In  such  St«te. 

(f)      PSOCEDtTXC— (1)      Before     rnaking     ^Qy 

determination  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  notice  In  the  Inderal 
Register  and  afford  the  State  and  t^l  In- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  by  oral  and  written 
submlaskin. 

■  (2)  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  In  writ- 
ing the  Oovemor  of  the  affected  8t«|te  of 
any  determinations  made  under  thl«  sec- 
tion and  shall  publish  these  determlniitions 
with  reasons  therefor  in  the  Federal  ttc^is- 
ter. 

(3)  Any  determinations  made  by  thi  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  s^Ject 
to  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  i|hap- 
ter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Ckxle,  i»  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  thi  cir- 
cuit In  which  U  located  the  State  i^hoae 
plan  is  the  subject  of  such  determlil|ttion 
cr  In  the  United  States  Court  at  A^pUx* 
for  tb«  District  of  ColumbU  CircultTAny 
such  review  sbaU  b©  instituted  wlthln^xty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  deter- 
mination made  by  the  Secretary  is  pubVshed 
In  the  Federal  Register.  ^ 


(g)  ExcxFTiONs. — (1)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  are  inapplicable  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  State  which  is  a  no-fault  State, 
as  defined  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, may  establish  a  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  insurance  in  accordance  with 
this  title  by  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  (the  State  no- 
fault  plan  In  accordance  with  title  m  of  this 
Act)  shall  become  applicable  in  any  State 
which  is  a  no-fault  State,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  such  data, 
the  Secretary  has  made  a  determination  that 
such  State  has  established  a  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  accordance 
with  thU  title. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  a  "no- 
fault  State"  means  a  State  which  has  en- 
acted Into  law  and  put  Into  effect  a  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  law  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1976,  which  provides,  at  a  mini- 
mum, for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance; payment  of  benefits  vrlthout  regard  to 
faiUt  on  a  first-party  basis  where  the  value 
of  such  available  benefits  Is  not  less  than 
t2,000;  and  restrictions  on  the  bringing  of 
lawsuits  in  tort  by  victims  for  noneconomlc 
detriment.  In  the  form  of  a  prohibition  of 
such  suits  unless  the  victim  suffers  a  certain 
quantum  of  loss  or  in  the  form  of  a  relevant 
change  In  the  evidentiary  rules  of  practice 
and  proof  with  respect  to  such  lawsuits. 

(h)  'Rxpovrvso  Reqttxskmentb. — The  Secre- 
♦■ary,  in  cooperation  with  the  commissioners, 
shall  annually  review  the  operation  of  State 
no-fault  plans  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
established  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
report  on — 

(1)  the  cost-savings  resulting  from  the 
Institution  of  any  such  plan  which  meets 
or  exceeds  the  national  standards  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  any  subsequent  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  continuing  operation  of 
such  plana: 

(2)  appropriate  methods  for  refunding  to 
members  of  the  motoring  public  any  cost- 
savings  realized  from  the  institution  and 
operation  of  such  no-fault  insurance  plans; 

(3)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
senior  citizens:  those  who  live  In  farming 
aqd  rural  areas;  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  those  who  live  In  inner 
cities; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance  on 
the  problem  of  duplication  ol  benefits  when 
an  Individual  has  other  insiirance  coverage 
which  provides  for  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  lost  wages  or  for  health  and 
accident  (Including  hospitalization)  bene- 
fits: 

(5)  the  effect  of  no-fault  insurance  on 
court  congestion  and  delay  resulting  from 
backlogs  In  State  and  Federal  courts; 

(6)  the  Impact  of  no-fault  Insurance,  re- 
duced speed  limits,  and  other  factors  on 
automobile  insurance  rates;  and 

(7)  the  Impact  of  no- fault  instirance  on 
competition  within  the  insurance  Industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  competitive 
position  of  small  Insurance  companies. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Praaldent 
and  Congress  simultaneously  on  July  1  each 
year  on  the  results  of  such  review  and  de- 
termination together  with  hU  recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

(1)     VWAKCIAI,   AS0ZBTA1*CX   TO   BTATKS. The 

Secretary  la  authorized  to  provide  grants  to 
any  State  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing 
such  State  for  any  governmental  cost  in- 
creases raralting  from  tha  Implementation  or 
admlntatratlon  a'  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  In  accordance  with  this 
Act.  Tlia  Secratary  aball,  by  regulation.  ••- 


tabllsh  procedures  for  awarding  such  grants 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  among  the 
States. 

(J)  AtrrROBizATioN  Foa  AFpaoPsiAxiONs. — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  910,000,000,  such  sums  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
NATiOMfAi.  sTAinxsaoa 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  OxmnAL. — A  State  establish- 
ing a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance in  accordance  with  this  title  shall  enact 
a  law  which  Incorporates,  at  a  minimum,  title 
I  of  this  Act,  except  sections  101,  102,  112, 
and  113,  and  this  title  except  this  section 
and  section  201.  The  provisions  of  these  sec- 
tions, taken  together,  shall  be  known  as  the 
"national  standards"  for  State  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  Insturance. 

(b)  CanxuA. — A  State  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  is  in  accordance  with 
this  Utle  if  it  meets  or  exceeds  all  of  Che  na- 
tional standards.  A  provision  In  a  State  plan 
"meets"  a  provision  In  the  national  stand- 
ards If  the  substance  of  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision Is  the  same  as  or  the  equivalent  of  tbe 
corresponding  provision  In  the  national 
standards.  A  provision  In  a  State  plan  "ex- 
ceeds" a  provision  In  the  national  standards 
If  the  substance  of  the  State  plan  provision 
Is  more  favorable  or  beneficial  to  an  Insured 
or  a  claimant  or  more  restrictive  of  tort  lia- 
bility than  the  corresponding  provision  in 
the  national  standards.  Any  provision  In  a 
State  plan  as  to  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding provision  in  the  national  standards 
shall  not  be  evaluated  In  determining 
whether  such  plan  meets  or  exceeds  national 
standards  provided  such  provision  is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  national  standards  or 
the  policy  set  forth  and  declared  in  section 
103  of  this  Act. 

KICBT  TO  BASIC  aZSTORATIOIf  BKNXrTTS 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Accident  Wrrsor  a  Statx. — 
If  the  accident  resulting  in  injury  occurs  in 
a  State  In  which  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  insurance  In  accordance  with  this 
title  or  title  m  of  this  Act  is  in  effect,  any 
victim  or  any  survivor  of  a  deceased  victim  Is 
entitled  to  receive  basic  restoration  benefits. 

(b)  AccmxNT  OtrrsiDE  Ant  Statx. — If  the 
accident  resulting  In  injury  occtirs  outside  a 
State  In  which  a  no-fault  plan  is  In  effect, 
but  In  any  other  State,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada, 
or  Mexico,  a  victim  or  a  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased victim  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic 
restoration  benefits  If  such  victim  is  or  was — 

(1)  an  instued;  or 

(3)  the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a 
sectired  vehicle. 

UMZTATZONS  Olf  BUIETITS 

Sxc.  304.  A  State  establishing  a  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  accord- 
ance with  this  title — 

(a)  may  not  limit  basic  restoration  bene- 
fits for  allowable  expense,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 103(2)  of  thU  Act: 

(b)  may  limit  basic  restoration  benefits 
for  work  loss  to — 

( 1 )  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  the  following — 

(A)  tl,000  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  Is  the  average  per  capita  Income 
In  the  State  and  whose  denominator  is  the 
average  per  capita  Income  In  the  United 
States.  cuMxirding  to  the  latest  available 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
figures:  or 

(B)  the  dtacloeed  amount.  In  the  case  of  a 
named  insured  who,  prior  to  the  accident  re- 
sulting In  Injury,  voluntarily  discloses  hia 
actual  monthly  earned  income  to  bis  resto- 
ratlco  obligor  and  agrees  In  writing  that 
such  sum  shall  measure  work  loss;  and 

(3)  a  total  amount  equal  to — 
(A)  $30,000  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  U  the  average  per  capita  Income 
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In  the  State  and  whose  denominator  is  the 
average  per  capita  income  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  latest  available 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
figures;  or 

(B)  such  total  amoimt  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  but  in  no  event  less  than 
•16,000; 

(c)  may  provide  reasonable  exclusions 
from  cw  monthly  or  total  limitations  on 
basic  restoration  benefits  for  replacement 
services  loes; 

(d)  may  provide  reasonabis  exclusions 
from  or  monthly  or  total  limitations  on  basic 
restoration  benefits  for  survivor's  loss; 

(e)  may  provide  that  any  contract  of  in- 
surance for  no-fault  benefits  allow  an 
Insurer  to  offer — 

(1)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
each  Individual: 

(2)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner of  such  State  for  each  Individual 
If  he  sustains  Injiury  while  he  is  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  having  less  than  four  wheels. 
Is  a  passenger  on  such  a  vehicle,  or  both:  or 

(3)  a  waiting  period  not  to  exceed  one 
week.  Deductibles  and  waiting  periods  shall 
be  appUcable  only  to  claims  of  Insureds  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  insured,  to  the 
claims  of  his  survivors;  and 

(f)  ShaU  permit  any  legally  constituted  en- 
tity, which  la  providing  benefits  other  than 
no-fault  benefits  on  account  of  an  Injury, 
to  coordinate  such  benefits  with  benefits 
payable  by  any  restoration  obligor  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  injury.  In  order  for  such 
coordination  to  occur,  there  must  be  an  equi- 
table reduction  or  savings  in  the  direct  or 
indirect  coet  to  the  purchasers  of  benefits 
other  than  no-fault  benefits.  If  benefits  other 
than  no-fault  benefits  are  provided  to  an 
Individual  through  a  program,  group,  con- 
tract, or  other  arrangement  for  which  some 
other  person  pays  In  whole  or  In  part,  then 
reduction  or  savings  In  the  direct  or  indirect 
cost  to  such  person  of  such  benefits  resulting 
from  coordination  shall  be  returned  to  such 
Individual  or  utUlzed  for  his  benefit 
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sotracE  OF  basic  restoration  benerts 
Sec.   306.    (a)    Applicable  Secubitt. — The 
security  for  the  payment  of  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  appUcable  to  an  Injury  to 

( 1 )  an  employee,  or  to  the  spouse  or  other 
relative  of  an  employee  residing  In  the  same 
household  as  the  employee,  if  the  accident 
resulting  in  injury  occvirs  whfle  the  victim 
or  deceased  victim  Is  driving  or  occupying  a 
motor  vehicle  furnished  by  such  employee's 
■nployer,  u  the  security  for  the  payment  of 
owilc  restoration  benefits  covering  such  mo- 
tor vehicle  or.  If  none,  any  other  security  ao- 
pUcable  to  such  victim; 

(2)  an  insured  Is  the  security  under  which 
the  victim  or  deceased  victim  ts  an  Insurad; 

(3)  the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a  motor 
»^cle  Involved  In  an  accident  nsultlng  in 
mjury  who  Is  not  an  Insured  is  tha  security 
covering  such  vehicle; 

(4)  an  individual  who  U  not  an  Inaured  or 
the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle Involved  hi  an  accident  resulting  In  in- 
jury is  the  security  covering  any  motor  ve- 
hicle Involved  In  such  accident.  For  purpoacs 
of  this  paragraph,  a  parked  and  unoccu- 
pied motor  vehicle  Is  not  a  motor  vehicle  In- 
volved in  an  accident,  imlass  It  was  parked  so 
•s  to  cause  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury;  and 

(6)  any  other  Individual  Is  the  M>nUcabIe 
•Mlgned  claims  plan.  -vv^^^ou, 

(b)  Mttltiple  Soitbcxb  of  Eqtial  Pbiob- 
nr.— If  two  or  more  obllgatlona  to  pay  bailc 
n>rtoratlon  benefits  apply  equaUy  to  an  In- 
lary  under  the  priorities  set  forth  In  sub- 
"ction  (a)  of  this  section,  the  reetoraUon 
wUgor  against  whom  a  claim  Is  asserted 
am  shall  process  and  pay  the  claim  as  If 
wnoUy  responsible.  Such  obUgor  Is  there- 
after entitled  to  recover  contribution  pro 


rata  from  any  other  such  obligor  for  the 
basic  restoration  benefits  paid  and  for  the 
costs  of  processing  the  claim.  If  contribution 
Is  sought  among  restoration  obligors  respon- 
sible under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  proration  shaU  be  based  on 
the  number  of  involved  motor  vehicles. 

tlSTMCTIONS  ON  TOST  LIABIUTT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Paetial  Abolitioh.— Tort  U- 
ablllty  is  abolished  with  respect  to  any  in- 
jury that  takes  place  In  a  State  In  which  a 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
In  accordance  with  this  tlUe  is  In  effect  prior 
to  such  Injury,  if  such  Injury  arises  out  of 
the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
except  that — 

( 1 )  An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved  In 
an  accident  remains  lUble  U,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  vehicle  was  not  a  se- 
cured vehicle. 

(2)  A  person  In  the  business  of  designing 
manufacturing,  repairing,  servicing,  or  other- 
wise maintaining  motor  vehicles  remains  li- 
able for  Injury  arising  out  of  a  defect  in 
such  motor  vehicle  which  is  caused  or  not 
corrected  by  an  act  or  omission  In  the  course 
of  such  business,  other  than  a  defect  In  a 
motor  vehicle  which  is  operated  by  such 
business. 

(3)  An  individual  remains  liable  for  In- 
juring another  Individual,  either  intention- 
aJly  or  as  a  consequence  of  Intending  to  In- 
jure himself. 

(4)  A  person  remains  liable  for  loss  which 
l3  not  compensated  because  of  any  limita- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  204  (b)(2) 
(c),  or  (d)  al  this  Act.  A  person  is  not  Itable 
for  loss  which  la  not  compensated  because 
of  limitations  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  (1)  or  (e)  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 

(5)  A  person  remains  liable  for  damages 
for  noneconomlc  detriment  if  the  accident 
results  In — 

(A)  death,  serious  and  permanent  disfig- 
urement, or  other  serious  and  permanent  in- 
jury; or 

(B)  more  than  ninety  continuous  days  of 
total  dlsablUty.  As  used  in  thU  subparagraph 
'total  disability"  means  medlcaUy  determin- 
able physical  or  mental  Impairment  which 
prevents  the  vlcthn  from  performing  all  or 
substantlaUy  all  of  the  material  acts  and 
duties  which  constitute  his  usual  and  cus- 
tomary daUy  activities. 

(6)  A  person  or  government  remains  11- 
able  If  such  Injury  was  caused  or  not  cor- 
rected by  an  act  or  omission  not  connected 
with  the  mamtenance  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(b)  NONREIICBUBSABLE  TOBT  PiNE.— Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shaU  be  construed  to 
Immunize  an  Indlvldvial  from  liability  to 
pay  a  fine  on  the  basis  of  fault  In  any  pro- 
ceeding based  upon  any  act  or  omission  aris- 
ing out  of  the  maintenance  or  use  <rf  a  mo- 
tor vehicle:  ProtHded.  That  such  fine  may 
not  be  paid  or  reimbursed  by  an  Insurer  or 
other  restoration  obligor. 

WOKK   LOSS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  REotrLASLT  Kmploted— The 
work  loss  of  a  victim  whose  income  prior  to 
the  injury  was  realized  in  regular  increments 
shall  be  calculated  by — 

(1)  determining  his  probable  weekly  in- 
come by  dividing  his  probable  annual  tocome 
by  fifty-two;  and 

(3)  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  num- 
ber of  work  weeks,  or  fhustlon  thereof,  the 
victim  sustains  loss  of  Income  during  the  ac- 
crual period.  "*B  uuc  »c 

(b)  Seasonallt  Employed.— The  work  loss 
of  a  vlctun  whose  Income  Is  realized  In  Ir- 
regular increments  shall  be  calculated  by— 

(1)  determining  his  probable  weekly  in- 
come by  dividing  his  probable  annual  income 
by  the  number  of  weeks  he  normally  works: 
and 


(2(  mulUplying  that  quantity  by  the  num- 
ber of  work  weeks,  or  fraction  thereof,  the 
victim  was  unable  to  perform  and  would 
have  performed  work  during  the  accrual  pe- 
riod but  fcM"  the  Injury. 

(c)  Not  Emploted. — The  work  loss  of  a 
Victim  who  U  not  employed  when  the  acci- 
dent resulting  In  Injury  occiu^  shall  be  calcu- 
lated by — 

(1)  determlnhag  his  probable  weekly  In- 
come by  dividing  his  probable  annual  income 
by  52;  and 

(2)  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  nimi- 
ber  of  work  weeks,  or  fraction  thereof,  if  any 
the  victim  would  reasonably  have  been  .  r- 
pected  to  realize  Income  during  the  accrual 
period. 

(d)  Changes  m  Benefits.— (i)  Sums  for 
work  loss  shaU  be  periodicaUy  increased  in 
a  manner  corresponding  to  annual  compen- 
sation increases  that  would  predictably  have 
resulted  but  for  the  injury 

(2)  Beginning  in  1978,  and  at  five-year 
Intervals  thereafter,  whenever  a  dollar  figure 
Umits  benefits  for  work  loss,  that  figure  shaU 
be  multiplied  by  a  number  whose  numerator 
la  the  average  weekly  eamhigs  of  production 
or  nonsupervisory  workers  in  the  private 
nonfarm  economy  for  that  year  and  whose 
denominator  is  the  average  weekly  earnings 

^It^^  ^^  ""^  ''°'''*'^  ^  *^«  »»»«  yeS 
iV^u!^^^^  *°  ^^  ^**««*  avaUable  figures 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattetlcs 
of  the  United  States  Depariment  of  Labor 
tlon—  ^'^^^^^'s.— As    used    in    this   sec- 

(1)  "Probable  annual  Income"  means  ab- 
sent a  Showing  that  it  Is  or  would  be  ^me 
other  amount,  the  foUowlng— 

(A)  twelve  times  the  monthly  gross  in- 
come earned  by  the  Victim  from  wofk  in  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
accident  resulting  m  injury  occurs,  or  the 

f^^^    "^^^  ^'=*'"*  «"°«1  ^y  «^e  Victim 

r^Z.  Z°,^^^^  **"*  y«*"'  '^^t  ^  exceed 
three,  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  acci- 
dent resulting  in  injury  occurs,  whichever  is 

f^^-  ?*w  ^^"^^  regularly  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  accident;  h    j«=v.  »» 

(B)  the  average  annual  gross  income 
earned  by  the  victim  from  work  during  the 
years  in  which  he  was  employed,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three,  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
accident  resulting  in  Injury  occurs,  for  a  vic- 
tim seasonaUy  employed  or  not  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  accident:  or 
r.JS},  !?*  »'»age  annual  gross  Income  of  a 
production  or  nonsupervisory  wwker  in  the 
2,17*.^*^°^'™  economy  in  the  State  In 
which  the  victim  is  domlcUed  for  the  year 
in  which  the  accident  resulting  in  injurr 
occurs,  for  a  victim  who  has  not  previously 
earned  income  from  work.  «'"»»y 

(2)    "Work  week"  means  the  number  of 
days    an    Individual    normaUy    works    In    a 
seven-day  period;    "weekly   Income"   means 
Income  earned  during  a  work  week. 
net  loss 
Sec.  208.  (a)  Qeneral— Except  as  provided 
Tm"^^?^lf!}  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
108  of  this  Act.  aU  benefits  or  advantascs 
(less  reasonably   hicurred   collection   costo) 
that  an  tadlvldual  receives  or  is  entiUed  to 
receive   from   social   security    (except   thoee 
benefits  provided  under  UUe  XES  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act),  workmen's  compcnsatlon. 
any   SUte-requlred    temporary.    nonoccuDa- 
tlonal  dlsabUlty  Insurance,  and  aU  other  ben- 
efits (except  the  proceeds  of  Ufe  Insurance) 
received  by  or  avaUable  to  an  Individual  be- 
cause of  the  injury  from  any  government 
unless  the  law  authorizing  or  provldtag  tci 
such  benefits  or  advantages  makes  them  ex- 
cess  or  secondary  to  the  benefits  to  accord- 
aace  with  this  Act,  shaU  be  subtracted  from 
loes  In  calctUatlng  net  loss. 

(b)  Tax  EtoTJCTioN— If  a  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage received  to  compensate  for  loss  at 
InwMne  because  of  tojury,  whether  from  no- 
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fault  benefits  or  from  any  source  ol  beneflta 
or  advantages  subtracted  under  sufcaectlon 
(a)  of  this  section.  Is  not  taxable  Income, 
the  income  tax  saving  that  1b  attributable  to 
such  loss  of  Income  because  of  injum  Is  sub- 
tracted Ui  calculating  net  loas  for  wprk  loas. 
Subtraction  may  not  exceed  flftfen  per 
centum  of  the  loss  of  Income  and  shall  be  in 
such  lesser  amount  as  the  Insurer  rewonably 
determines  is  appropriate  based  on  a  lower 
value  of  the  Income  tax  advantage^ 

(C)  AlXOWABLB  EXFKNSB  DEDUCTJDN  OP- 
TION —A  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehi- 
cle Insurance  established  In  accordance  with 
ttUe  U  of  this  Act  shall  Include  t*e  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  this  subsection^  unlees 
such  State  finds  and  reasonably  determines. 
In  the  course  of  establishing  such  plaXi  under 
section  201(b)  of  this  title,  that  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  provisions  In  the  plaa  would 
affect  adversely  or  discriminate  agafcist  the 
Interests  of  persons  required  to  proflde  se- 
curity covering  motor  vehicles  In  such  State : 
Benefits  or  advantages  that  an  Individual 
receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive  for  allowable 
expense  from  a  source  other  than  no-fault 
insurance  shaU  be  subtracted  from  loss  In 
calculating   net  loss  for  allowable  ^xpense 

wbcrc — 

( 1 )  such  source  other  than  no-f  aulfc  Insur- 
ance provides  or  Is  obligated  to  provlile  such 
benefits  or  advantages  for  aUowable  ^pense. 
as  defined  In  section  103(2)  of  tills  Act. 
without  any  limitation  as  to  th#  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  or  advantaiges  ob- 
ligated to  be  provided. 

(2)  such  benefits  or  advantages  afe  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  than  no-f»ult  In- 
surance on  terms  and  conditions  whldfc  com- 
ply wholly  with  the  provisions  of  lections 
103(6),  (7).  and  (16),  109  (c)  and  (t).  and 
111(d)  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  Wl  au- 
thority set  forth  therein: 

(8)  such  source  other  than  no-faull  Insur- 
ance Is  required  by  the  applicable  8t»te  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurtjice  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  share,  on  an 
equitable  basis.  In  the  financial  burd*is  and 
costs  of  operation  of  plans  establish*!  pur- 
suant to  sections  106  and  108  of  thla  Act: 

(4)  such  beneflU  or  advantages  a«e  pro- 
vided by  such  source  other  than  no-fl^lt  In- 
surance through  group  Insurance  whire  the 
Individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  the  |>enefl- 
clarles  under  such  group  ln«uranq#  have 
received  notice  that  there  will  be  bu«^  sub- 
traction; and  , 

(5)  the  commissioner  finds  that  mdb  >ab- 
tractlon  will  reeult  In  economic  toeneflte 
greater  than  thoee  which  would  resuft  from 
coordination  pursuant  to  section  i04  (f) 
of  this  Act.  on  the  basis  of  a  heading  m 
which  interested  parties  present  conjpetent 
evidence,  and  such  finding  la  reviewed  as  a 
similar  procedure  by  the  conunlsslolier  not 
less  than  onoe  every  three  years. 

The  commissioner  shall  promulgate  i^iles  to 
assure  that  the  economic  benefits'  found 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  Bubaecl|on  are 
realized.  As  used  In  this  Bubeectla|i  (A), 
"group  Insurance"  means  any  planjof  In- 
surance offered  or  prorlded  to  menveis  of 
a  group  not  organized  solely  for  the  furpoee 
of  obtaining  Insurance,  under  the  te^oa  0*  a 
master  policy  or  operating  agreemflnt  be- 
tween an  Insurer  and  the  group  spoiaor.  and 
incorporating  group  average  rating,  fuaran- 
teed  Issue  with  or  wtthout  mtnlmnm  |llglhll- 
Ity  reqtdrements.  group  experience jratlng. 
employer  contributions,  and  any  otl^  bene- 
fit to  the  members  as  insureds  that  wey  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  In  the  ordinary  channels 
of  Ineurance  marketing  on  an  Individual 
tMSls:  and  (B)  "group  sponsor"  nui^ns  the 
employer  or  other  representative  entity  ol 
an  employment-based  group.  Sectlins  108 
(10),  (11),  and  (13)  of  this  Act  a^  Inap- 
plicable with  respect  to  such  deflnl^ons. 
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ADDED  RESTORATION  BENEfTrS 

Sac.  ao©.  (a)  OraoKAt  OrwExma. — ^Ees- 
tontton  obligors  providing  security  for  the 
paymant  of  basic  restoration  benefits  may 
offer  or  obligate  themaelvea  to  provide  added 
restoration  benefits  for  Injury  or  damage 
arising  out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance, 
or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  including — 

(1)  loss  excluded  from  basic  restoration 
benefits  by  limits  on  allowable  expense,  work 
loas.  replacement  services  loes,  and  sur- 
vivor's loss; 

(3)  benefits  for  damage  to  property; 

(3)  benefits  for  loss  of  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle:  and 

(4)  benefits  for  expense  for  remedial  re- 
llgloixs  treatment  and  care. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  terms  and  forms 
by  the  commissioner,  restoration  obUgors 
may  offer  or  obligate  themselves  to  pro- 
vide other  added   restoration   coverages. 

(b)  Mandatort  OiTiRiNO. —  (1)  Insurers 
providing  basic  restoration  Insurance  shall 
offer  the  following  added  restoration  cover- 
age: 

(A)  for  physical  damage  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, a  coverage  for  aU  coUislon  and  upset 
damage,  subject  to  an  optional  deductible 
of  not  to  exceed  $100; 

(B)  for  the  payment  of  tort  liability,  If 
a  State  determines  that  security  for  the 
payment  of  tort  llabUlty  Is  not  required 
motor  vehicle  Insurance; 

(C)  for  economic  detriment,  a  coverage 
for  work  loss  sustained  by  a  victim  In  excess 
of  limitations  on  basic  restoraUon  benefits 
for  work  loes;  and 

(D)  for  basic  restoration  benefits,  li  a 
State  determines  that  a  vehicle  having  less 
than  four  wheeU  is  not  a  motor  vehicle. 

(3)  The  commissioner  may  adopt  rules 
requiring  that  Insurers  providing  basic  res- 
toration Insurance  offer.  In  accordance  with 
State  Uw,  any  other  specified  added  restora- 
tion coverages.  .HHlMl 

(c)  TxEMTORiAi.  APPLiCABnJTT. — AU  sdoea 
restoraUon  coverages  are  appUcable  In  any 
State.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Canada. 

yfm.tntm.w  CXAIMANTS 

Sbc.  810.  (»)  CoNvxaixa.— (1)  Except  as 
provided  for  assigned  claims,  a  converter  of 
a  motor  vehicle  is  IneUglble  to  receive  no- 
fault  benefits,  including  benefits  otherwise 
due  him  as  a  survivor,  from  any  source  other 
than  a  contract  of  insurance  under  which 
he  U  an  insured,  for  any  Injury  arising  out 
of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  the  converted 
vehicle.  If  a  converter  dies  from  such  In- 
Jurtee,  his  survivor  or  survivors  are  not  en- 
titled to  no-fault  benefits  for  survivor's  loss 
from  any  source  other  than  a  contract  of 
Insurance  under  which  the  converter  U  an 
Insured.  . 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon  and 
aubeecUon  (c)  of  section  111  of  this  Act,  an 
individual  is  not  a  converter  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle If  he  used  U  In  the  good  faith  belief 
that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  do  so. 

(b)  IwrrNTioNAi.  iNJtrRixs. —  (1)  An  In- 
dividual who  IntentlonaUy  Injure*  hlmaeU 
or  another  Individual  Is  IneUglble  to  receive 
no-fault  benefits  for  injury  arising  out  of 
his  acts.  Including  benefits  otherwise  due 
him  as  a  survivor.  If  an  Individual  dies  as 
a  result  of  IntentlonaUy  Injuring  Wmaelf. 
his  Biirvlvor  or  survivors  are  not  entitled  to 
no-fault  benefits  for  survivor's  loss.  An  in- 
dividual IntentlonaUy  injures  himself  or  an- 
other individual  If  he  acts  or  falls  to  act  for 
the  pTirpoee  of  causing  such  Injury  or  with 
knowledge  that  such  Injury  U  substantlaUy 
certain  to  foUow.  An  Individual  doee  not  In- 
tentloi^Uy  Injure  himself  or  another  Indl- 
Tldu*l— 

(A)  merely  because  his  act  or  failure  to 
act  ts  Intentional  or  done  with  his  realiza- 
tion that  It  creates  a  grave  risk  of  causing 
Injury;  or 


(B)  If  the  act  or  omission  causing  the  In- 
Jury  is  for  the  purpose  of  averting  bodily 
harm  to  himself  or  another  individual. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 111  and  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  208  of  this  Act.  an  individual  does 
not  Intentionally  Injure  himself  or  another 
Individual  merely  because  his  act  or  failure 
to  act  Is  intentional  or  done  with  his  realiza- 
tion that  It  creates  a  gave  risk  of  harm. 

OTHXR  PROVISIONS 

8kc.  211.  <a)  iNci-nDED  CovxRAOK. — A  con- 
tract of  insurance  covering  liability  arising 
out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or  use  of 
a  motor  vehicle  regUtered  in  a  State  includes 
basic  restoration  benefits  and  any  otber  bene- 
fit coverages  required  by  the  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  effect  In  such 
States  unless  such  contract — 

(1)  provides  tort  Uablllty  coverages  only 
In  excess  of  any  of  those  required  by  such 
State  no-fault  plan;  or 

(2)  is  a  contract  which  the  oommlssloner 
determines  by  regulation  provides  motor  ve- 
hicle llabUlty  coverages  only  as  Incidental 
to  some  other  basic  coverage. 

(b)  Approval  of  Txrms  and  Forms. — Terms 
and  conditions  (Including  forms  used  by  In- 
surere)  of  any  contract,  certificate,  or  otber 
evidence  of  Insurance  sold  or  Issued  pursuant 
to  a  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  In  accordance  with  thla  title  or 
tlUe  m  of  this  Act  and  providing  no-fault 
benefits  or  any  required  tort  llabUlty  are 
subject  to  approval  and  regulation  by  the 
commissioner  In  such  State.  The  commis- 
sioner shaU  approve  only  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  fair  and  equitable  to  aU 
persons  whose  Interests  may  Iw  affected.  The 
commisBloner  may  limit  by  rule  the  variety 
of  coverage  available  in  order  to  give  pur- 
chasera  of  Insurance  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  cost  of  Insuring  with 
various  insuren. 

TrrLE  in — ^altebnativb  state  no- 
fault  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCES 
PLAN 

FBOTISIONB 

Sxc.  301.  The  alternative  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  instirance  (the  Stats 
no-fault  plan  in  accordance  with  this  title), 
which  becomes  applicable  and  goes  into  ef- 
fect in  a  State  pursiiant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  section  301  of  this  Act,  is  composed  oC 
title  I  of  this  Act.  except  sections  101.  103, 
112.  and  113;  sections  201(d),  208.  204(e) 
and  (f).  206.  307.  208.  210.  and  211  of  tltls 
n  of  this  Act:  and  this  title,  except  this 
section.  A  State  may  establish  additional 
requirements  provided  that  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  alterna- 
tive State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  or  the  poUcy  set  forth  and  de- 
clared in  secUon  102  of  this  Act. 
ixicrrATiONS  on  basic  rxstoratiow  vKKtwm 

Sic.  302.  Basic  restoration  benefits  pay- 
able to  a  victim  or  the  siirvlvor  or  survivofs 
of  a  deceased  victim  for — 

(a)  allowable  expense,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(2)  of  this  Act.  may  not  be  limited: 

(b)  work  loes  may  not  exceed  a  monthly 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  multiplied  by  a  frac- 
tion whoee  numerator  Is  the  average  per 
capita  income  in  the  State  and  whoee  denom- 
inator Is  the  average  per  capita  Income  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest 
avaUable  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures;  and 

(c)  replacement  servlcee  loes  and  survlTor's 
loes  may  not  exceed  $200  for  the  calendar 
week  during  which  the  accident  resulting  to 
injury  oocnn  and  for  each  calendar  we* 
thereafter. 

usTucnoira  oir  tokt  mim.rrT 
S»c.  308.  (a)    PAartAi.  Asolttion. — Tort  11- 
ablUty  U  abolished  with  respect  to  any  In- 
Jury  that  takes  place  in  a  State  In  which 
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the  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
velUcle  insurance  is  in  effect,  U  such  injury 
arises  out  of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a 
motor  v^lcle,  except  that — 

(1)  An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
In  an  accident  remains  liable  if,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  vehicle  was  not  a  secured 
vehicle; 

(2)  A  person  in  the  business  of  design- 
ing, manufacturing,  repairing,  servicing,  or 
otherwise  maintaining  motor  vehicles  re- 
mains liable  for  injury  arising  out  of  a  de- 
fect In  such  motor  vehicle  which  is  caused 
or  not  corrected  by  an  act  or  omission  in  the 
course  of  such  business,  other  than  a  defect 
In  a  motor  vehicle  which  is  operated  by  such 
business;  and 

(3)  An  indlvldiial  remains  liable  for  inten- 
Uonally  injuring  himself  or  another  Indi- 
vidual. 

(b)  NoNEKiMBtmsABij;  Tort  Fute. — Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
immunize  an  individual  from  llabUlty  to  pay 
a  fine  on  the  basis  of  fault  in  any  proceed- 
ing based  upon  any  act  of  omission  arising 
out  of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle: Provided.  That  such  fine  may  not  be 
paid  or  reimbursed  by  an  Insurer  or  other 
restoration  obligor. 

ADDED    restoration   BENKPITS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Optional  Offering.— Restora- 
tion obligors  providing  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  restoration  benefits  may  offer 
or  obligate  themselves  to  provide  added  res- 
toration benefits  for  injury  or  damage  aris- 
ing out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  including : 

(1)  loss  excluded  from  basic  restoration 
benefits  by  limits  on  aUowable  expense, 
work  loss,  replacement  services  loss,  and  sur- 
vivor's loss: 

(2)  benefits  for  damage  to  pr(^>erty: 

(3)  benefits  for  loss  of  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle; and 

(4)  benefits  for  expense  for  remedial  re- 
ligious treatment  and  care. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  terms  and  forms 
by  the  commissioner,  restoration  obllgan 
may  offer  or  to  obligate  themselves  to  provide 
other  added  restoration  coverages. 

(b)  Manoatort  Ottering. — (1)  Insurers 
providing  basic  restoration  insurance  shall 
offer  the  foUowlng  added  restoration  cover- 
ages: 

(A)  for  physical  damage  to  a  moUx  ve- 
hicle, a  coverage  for  all  coUislon  and  upset 
damage,  subject  to  an  optional  deductible  of 
not  to  exceed  $100; 

(B)  for  jrfiysical  damage  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, a  coverage  for  aU  collision  and  upset 
dsmage  to  the  extent  that  the  insured  has  a 
valid  claim  in  t<Ml;  agahist  another  identi- 
nsd  person:  and 

(C)  for  noneconomlc  detriment  to  a  vlo- 
tJm.  a  coverage  in  such  amoimts  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  ths  commissioner  directs 
•nd  the  Insured  selects. 

(3)  The  commissioner  may  adopt  rules  re- 
qrartng  that  insure™  providing  basic  restore- 
tlon  Uianrance  offer,  in  accordance  with  State 
law.  any  other  specified  added  wetoration 
ooverages. 

(c)  TxaRTTORiAi,  AppijcAim.iTT. — Ail  added 
wetoration  ooverages  are  appUoable  }n  any 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Canada. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  as  passed  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  5- 
minute  time  limitation  on  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
1115,  the  time  to  be  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


NARCOTIC      ADDICT      TREATMENT 
ACT  OF  1974 


^  The  tlOe  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  estab- 
Itohlng  a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by 
iequlrln«r  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insur- 
Mice  as  a  condition  precedent  to  using  a 
motor  vehicle  on  public  roadways  " 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  w&s 
passed. 

Mr.  Magnxtsow  and  »lr.  STEvnra  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
1115. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1115)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  practitioners  conducting  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs,"  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

Thait  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic 
Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  VS.C.  802)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowing  after  paragraph  (26) : 

"(27)  The  term  inalnten&nce  treatment' 
means  the  dispensing,  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  In  the 
treatment  of  an  individual  for  dependence 
upon  heroin  or  other  morphine-like  drugs. 

"(28)  The  term  'detoxification  treatment' 
means  the  dl^enslng,  for  a  period  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug 
In  decreasing  doses  to  an  individual  in  order 
to  aUevlate  adverse  physiological  or  psycho- 
logical effects  incident  to  withdrawal  from 
the  continuous  or  sustained  use  of  a  narcotic 
drug  and  as  a  method  of  bringing  the  In- 
dlvldiial  to  a  narcotic  drug-free  state  within 
such  period." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  UB.C.  823)  Js  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  after  subsection  (f ) : 

"(g)  Practitioners  who  dispense  narcotic 
drugs  to  Individuals  for  maintenance  treat- 
ment or  detoxification  treatment  shaU  obtain 
aimuaUy  a  separate  reglstratloo  for  tha.t  p\ir- 
pose.  The  Attorney  General  abmil  register  an 
applicant  to  dispense  narcotic  drugs  to  in- 
dividuals for  maintenance  treatment  or  de- 
toxification treatment  (or  both)  — 

"(1)  if  the  ai^licant  is  a  practitioner  who 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
(under  artandards  establlstftd  by  the  Secre- 
tary) to  engage  in  the  la-eatmant  with  re- 
spect to  which  registration  is  sought: 

"(2)  if  the  Attorney  Oensral  determines 
that  the  appUcant  wlU  ooix4>ly  with  stand- 
ards estabUshed  by  the  Attorney  General  re- 
specting (A)  security  of  stocks  of  narcoUc 
drugs  for  such  treatment,  and  (B)  the  maln- 
ten*nce  of  records  (In  acoordanoe  with  sec- 
tion 307)  on  such  drugs;  »rn\ 

"(3)  if  the  Secretary  detMmlnes  that  the 
^pllcant  will  coolly  with  standanls  eotab- 
llahed  by  the  Secretary  (after  ooosultatloD 
with  the  AttoriMy  Oaneral)  reapecMng  the 
quanutles  of  narcotic  drugs  whicb  may  be 
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provided  lor  unsupervised  use  by  Individuals 
in  such  treatment.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sertlon  304(a)  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824(a) )  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  below  paragraph  (3)  the 
foUowlng:  "A  registration  pursuant  to  section 
303(g)  to  dispense  a  narcotic  drug  for  main- 
tenance treatment  or  detoxification  treat- 
ment may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the 
Attorney  General  upon  a  finding  that  the  reg- 
istrant has  failed  to  comply  with  any  stand- 
ard referred  to  In  section  303(g)  " 

(b)  Section  304(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "A  fauure  to  comply  with  a  stand- 
ard  referred  to  In  section  303(g)  may  be 
treated  under  this  subsection  as  grounds  for 
immediate  suspension  of  a  registration 
granted  under  such  section.";  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Such  suspension"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "A  suspension  under  this 
subsection". 

.  ^,?f;  i  S^*'*^  307(c)  (I)  (A)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.SC  827(c)(1) 
(A) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  with  respect  to  anv  narcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  n  m  iv  or 
V,  to  the  prescribing  or  admlAlstertng'  of 
such  substance  by  a  practitioner  In  ihelaw- 
ful  course  of  his  profeeelonal  practice  un- 
less such  substance  was  prescribed  or  ad- 
mm^tered    In    the    course    of    maintenance 

?^h1^^°^  "^  <letoxlflcatlon  treatment  of  an 
Individual;  or". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
under  consideration  today,  S  1115  is 
designed  to  facilitate  Federal  agencle^  in 
their  efforts  to  investigate  and  to  curb 
the  diversion  and  abuse  of  narcotic 
addictT^^  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic 

In  a  similar  form  this  bill  was  In- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  I  would 
hke  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
Sermtor  Cook  and  Senator  Hruska  for 
their  special  contribuUons  to  this  im- 
portant subcommittee  matter 

In  the  summer  of  1972  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  which  I  chair,  began  its  in- 
vestigation Into  the  diversion  and  abuse 
of  methadone.  We  held  field  hearings 
m  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Omaha 
Indl^apolis,  Louisville,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  During  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  more  than  60  witnesses  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  medi- 
cal and  treatment  community,  metha- 
done program  personnel.  State  and  local 
health  and  law  enforcement  officials 
and  Individuals  participating  in  metha- 
done maintenance  and  detoxification 
programs. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
methadone  alone  Is  not  a  cure  for  heroin 
addiction.  Methadone  is  a  narcotic  sim- 
ilar to  heroin  and  morphine.  Although 
It  Is  dangerously  addictive,  methadone 
has  been  used  successfuUy  to  detoxify 
and  maintain  some  heroin  addicts  In 
maintenance  programs  chronic  addicts 
are  stabUIzed  and  permitted  to  concen- 
trate on  rehabilitative  efforts.  Some  ad- 
dicts are  now  leading  more  productive 
and  fulfilling  Uves.  "uucuve 

The  subcommittee  foimd  that  far  too 
many  programs  liad  substituted  the  dis- 
pensing of  methadone  and  the  collection 
of  urine  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  emphasis  should  be  oo  the 
quality  of  serviceB  and  not  merely  the 
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number  of  persons  processed.  Betance 
on  the  drug  as  a  simple.  Inexpfnslve 
answer  to  heroin  addiction  is  Ui-con- 
ceived  and  will  lead  to  assemblf  line 
programs  with  all  their  attendant  prob- 
lems not  the  least  of  which  is  the  inver- 
sion of  methadone  for  illegal  purposes. 

In  1968  there  were  fewer  than  400  per- 
sons enrolled  in  methadone  treatment 
programs  nationally ;  today  there  »re  an 
estimated  73.000  persons  in  mor^than 
750  programs.  This  rapid  expanapn  of 
methadone  programs  and  the  quintlty 
of  methadone  dispersed  as  a  reaiilt  of 
this  proliferation  has  provided  incfeased 
opportunity  for  diversion  of  methjadone 
into  the  illicit  market.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  cities  are  already  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  methadone,  both  figuratively 
and  literally.  ,^^     ,  ,,^. 

In  many  cities  the  subcommittee  found 
that  methadone  is  ah-eady  widely  avaU- 
able  in  the  illicit  market.  A  recent  Burvey 
of  heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City  found 
that  92  percent  had  been  offered  illicit 
methadone;  that  56  percent  had  pur- 
chased illicit  methadone;  and  that  13 
percent  had  sold  methadone. 

Illegal  methadone  has  several  primary 
origins:  Careless  or  imscrupulous  physi- 
cians- thefts  and  diversion  from  metha- 
done programs;  and  patients  enniled  In 
methadone  programs. 

In  some  communities,  one  or  more 
physicians  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  Illicit  traffic.  A  physician  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was.  after  a  long 
and  difficult  prosecution,  convicted  on  22 
counts  of  Illegal  methadone  distribution. 
It  was  aUeged  that  he  sold  11,000  pre- 
scriptions—815,000  10  milligram  doses— 
and  accumulated  more  than  a  qiiarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  his  efforts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  one  such 
unscrupulous  physician  was  selling 
methadwie  prescription  for  $3.  He  au- 
thored as  many  as  300  methadone  pre- 
scriptions in  a  3-day  period.  At  our  In- 
dianapolis hearing.  Lt.  John  Ferguson  of 
the  Indiana  State  Police  told  subcom- 
mittee members  that  a  smaU  Indiana 
community  "was  literally  papered  with 
these  prescriptions."  Currently  several 
other  legal  pushers  are  under  Investiga- 
tion for  similar  activities. 

Employees  and  volunteers  associated 
with  methadone  programs  have  been  Im- 
plicated as  sources  of  Illegal  methadone. 
It  appears,  however,  that  such  diversion 
Is  usually  xmwlttlngly  permitted  and  can 
be  attributed  to  poor  organization  and 
loose  controls. 

Ullclt  sales  lead  to  the  addiction  of 
others.  Polydrug  abusers  and  experimen- 
ters are  among  the  regular  purchasers  of 
niegsd  methadone. 

Many  of  these  new  addicts  are  yoimg- 
er  and  less  experienced  with  druf  abuse 
than  the  seasoned  heroin  addict^  Some 
doctors  express  concern  that  unless  we 
rigidly  control  the  distribution  of  meth- 
adone we  may  be  creating  a  new  gpnera- 
tlon  of  addicts:  methadone  addicti. 

Already  reports  Indicate  a  steady  rise 
In  the  last  3  years  in  the  nurdber  of 
persons  addicted  primarily  to  metha- 
done. A  survey  of  recent  applica^its  for 
Miami  methadone  programs  fouod  that 
40  percent  were  using  illegal  methadone 
along  with  other  drugs,  and  7  liercent 
were  using  solely  illegal  methad<ine.  In 


relative  terms,  the  extent  of  methadone 
abuse  does  not  presently  rival  heroin 
abuse,  but  the  trend  is  alarming. 

Methadone  programs  may  create  a  de- 
mand as  well  as  supply  it.  A  recent  study 
of  55  heroin  addicts  terminated  from 
methadone  maintenance  programs  found 
that  35  percent  were  abusing  illicit  meth- 
adone along  with  other  drugs,  and  8  per- 
cent were  abusing  solely  methadone. 

The  impact  of  illicit  methadone  traf- 
fic is  widely  docimiented  by  the  stagger- 
ing numbers  of  methadone  overdoses  and 
deaths.  In  some  communities  methadone 
fatalities  have  Increased  annually  in 
numbers  and  In  proportion  to  total  nar- 
cotic deaths.  In  New  York  City  10  per- 
cent of  all  narcotic  deaths  were  directly 
attributed  to  methadone  In  1971;  In  1972, 
15  percent. 

During  1972.  medical  examiners/coro- 
ners around  the  country  were  contacted. 
by  researchers  In  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  in  order 
to  obtain  present,  as  well  as  past,  data  on 
narcotics-related  deaths,  by  drug  In- 
volvement. These  contacts  were  carried 
through  In  1973  thus  making  It  possible 
to  obtain  data  on  narcotics-related 
deaths,  by  drug  involvement,  for  the  en- 
tire calendar  year  1972. 

Data  gathered  from  these  contacts 
showed  that  for  31  areas  of  the  country, 
representing  some  55  million  persons, 
deaths  Involving  methadone  accounted 
for  at  least  20  percent  of  the  narcotics- 
related  deaths  which  occurred  in  1972. 
On  an  historical  basis,  for  25  areas  ol 
the  country  with  usable  data  for  1971, 
as  well  as  1972,  It  Is  shown  that  there 
were  156  deaths  Involving  methadone  in 
1971.  This  is  compared  to  32  deaths  in- 
volving methadone  in  these  areas  in 
1972 — an  increase  of  113  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
In  connection  with  this  matter  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  tebla  below  shows  n&rcotlcs-related 
deaths  for  80  areas  of  the  oountry  (excluding 
New  York  City)  MCordJiig  to  the  proportion 
of  defttba  liiTOlTlng  nMfthadons. 
Tabl«  ^.—BoiMng  of  30  areaa  of  the  eoun- 

try.  aoeording  to  the  proportion  of  total 

narcotiCM-related  deaths  InvoMng  metha- 

aone.1972 

Area  and  proportion  of  deaths  with  meth- 
adone Invcdvement: 

Dlfltriot  of  Columbia 71-8 

Erie  County  (Buffalo) .  New  York 80. 0 

State  of  Virginia M.O 

HamUton  County  (dndnnatl) ,  Ohio.-  40.0 

New  Qrleane,  LoitI liana 87.5 

Philadelphia  County,  Pennaylvanla 84.0 

Allegheny  County  (PttWburgh) .  Penn- 

gylTanla    M.8 

Maricopa  Oountj'  (Phoenix).  Arlaona..  27.8 
Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland) ,  Ohio...  37. 8 
Marlon  County  (Indianapolis) ,  Indiana  37. 8 

State  of  Maryland 38. 1 

Da<le  County  (Miami).  Florida 33.1 

Pulton  County  (Atlanta).  Georgia 31.4 

Eaeez  County  (Newartt),  New  Jeieey—  30.0 

Denver  County,  Colorado — 14.8 

Harm  County   (Houston),  Texas 13.0 

Santa  Clara  County  (San  Joae).  Cali- 
fornia    — 12  8 

Wayne  County  (Detroit),  Michigan 13.0 

Monroe  County  (Boetaaater),  New  York    9. 1 

San  DUgo  Ooun^.  OMUfomla— 6.5 

San  PraDdaoo  County,  OallfOmla 4. 6 

Bexar  County  (San  Antonio),  Texas...    3.6 


DaUaa  County,  Texas 8.3 

Sacramento  County.  California .  0. 0 

Cook  County  (Chicago),  nilnola 0.0 

State  of  North  Carolina 0.0 

Lucas  County  (Toledo).  Ohio 0.0 

MUwaukee  County.  WUconaln 0.0 

State  of  Delaware 0.0 

King  County  (Seattle).  Washington...  0.0 

Average  proportion 30.4 

Mr.  BAYH.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration figures  for  the  period 
January-September  1973,  reveal  that 
more  than  25  percent— 317  of  1,157 — of 
all  narcotic  deaths  nationwide  were  at- 
tributed to  methadone.  For  the  same 
period  deaths  clearly  caused  by  the  use 
of  methadone  surpassed  those  definitely 
caused  by  the  use  of  heroin  In  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Investigation  and  hearings  con- 
ducted by  my  subcommittee  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  more  adequate 
safeguards  must  be  developed  to  insure 
the  effective  operation  of  methadone 
programs  and  to  protect  our  commu- 
nities from  the  Introduction  of  yet  an- 
other potent  drug  of  abuse,  and  addic- 
tion. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  S.  1115 
is  to  provide  these  adequate  safeguards. 
This  legislation  amends  tiUe  n — Con- 
trolled Substances  Act^-of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  PubUc  Law  91-513.  Au- 
thority exists  under  the  CSA  to  require 
a  separate  registration  for  research  pro- 
grams using  narcotic  drugs.  Since  pro- 
grams involving  maintenance  of  addicts 
were  considered  to  be  research  programs 
registration  has  been  required.  Similar 
requirements  could  pot  be  extended  to 
detoxification  programs  since  this  use 
of  methadone  was  well  recognized  and 
not  considered  as  research. 

S.  1115  requires  separate  registration 
with  DEA  for  narcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams. Registration  will  be  predicated 
on  the  demonstrated  ability  to  comply 
with  medical  standards  established  by 
FDA  and  security  standards  established 
by  DEA.  The  bill  also  provides  authority 
to  withdraw  registration  for  failure  to 
comply  with  Uiese  standards  and  fa- 
cilitates, in  appropriate  cases,  the  Insti- 
tution of  criminal  prosecution.  All  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  will  be  cov- 
ered, not  Just  methadone  programs.  The 
legislation  supplements  the  existing 
PDA  methadone  regulations  by  enabling 
the  DEA  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  controls  over  treatment  programs 
using  narcotics  other  than  methadone. 
However,  the  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  ex- 
pand DEA  Jurisdiction  to  include  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  the  setting  of 
medical  standards.  Thus,  DEA  Is  pro- 
vided with  more  and  better  law  enforce- 
ment control,  while  maintaining  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW — and  by  delega- 
tion, the  PDA — the  scientific,  medical, 
and  health  determination  necessary  for 
proper  control  of  drugs. 

After  completing  hearings  on  8.  lllS 
on  May  21.  1973,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  On  June  8.  1973.  this 
body  unanimously  passed  the  Metha- 
done Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973.  The 
full  text  of  the  report— No.  93-l«2— can 
be  found  in  the  CoNOwessioifAL  Record, 
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Friday.  June  8,  1973.  begliming  on  page 
18769. 

On  March  19,  1974,  by  a  375  to  0  vote, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  S. 
1115.  inserting  their  own  language  for 
the  text  of  the  Benate  version  of  the  bill. 
The  title  was  also  changed  to  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Treatment  Act. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  and 
hearings  revealed  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  diverted  methadone  to  be  a 
small  number  of  criminally  inclined 
medical  practitioners  who  were  prescrib- 
ing the  drug  to  numbers  of  addicts  for 
profit. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  to  assist  efforts  to  curb  narcotic  di- 
version and  particularly  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  the  few  practitioners  who 
illicitly  profit  from  black-market  metha- 
done. The  bill  covers  the  use  of  all  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  general  rather  than  meth- 
adone in  particular  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  has  been  found  that  abuses  similar  to 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  indis- 
criminate prescribing  and  dispensing  of 
methadone  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
other  narcotic  drugs  such  as  morphine, 
numorphan,  smd  demerol.  Moreover,  with 
the  closing  of  existing  loopholes  in  the 
use  of  methadone,  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  unscrupulous  practitioners  would 
resort  to  the  distribution  of  morphine  or 
other  narcotics  as  an  alternative.  Second, 
inclusion  of  narcotic  drugs  generally 
will  also  provide  the  flexibility  necessary 
to  anticipate  new  developments  in  main- 
tenance programs.  For  example,  the  drug 
known  as  alpha-acetyl-methadol,  also  a 
narcotic,  holds  some  promise  of  use  in 
this  regard  and  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come a  pwular  drug  of  choice  for  main- 
tenance treatment  in  the  near  future. 

The  House  version  is  identical  in  pur- 
pose and  its  i»^visions  are  but  slightiy 
altered.  I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  sound 
one.  While  the  bill  requires  those  who 
engage  in  the  treatment  of  addicts  to 
register  and  obtain  necessary  approval 
of  their  program  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  It  was  not  intended 
that  other  physicians,  not  specifically 
registered  to  treat  addicts,  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  administer  emer- 
gency treatment  should  the  need  arise. 
The  intention  of  the  bill  is  only  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  regulating  legitimate 
addict  treatment  programs  and  to  close 
off  loopholes  which  would  permit  physi- 
cians to  administer,  prescribe,  or  dispense 
narcotics  to  addicts  over  a  period  of  days 
without  having  registered  and  complied 
with  the  standards  required.  Also,  the  bill 
relates  solely  to  the  regulation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  addiction.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  emplo3Tnent  of  any 
necessary  detoxification  procedures  with- 
in hospitals  for  those  patients  who  may 
have  developed  a  temporary  narcotic 
tolerance  as  an  adjunct  to  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  of  other  conditions. 
These  are  matters  which  can  be  further 
darified  through  appropriate  regulation 
8.  1115  is  an  important  law  enforce- 
ment measure.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  indicated  that  the  bill  will 
significantly  strengthen  their  hand  to 
deal  more  effectively  to  minimis  diver- 
sion from  unscrupulous  pracUtionerB  or 


negligent  administration  of  programs. 
Likewise,  representatives  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police  testified  that  the  blU  would 
be  a  valuable  law  enforoemoit  aid. 

The  tragedy  of  lives  wasted  or  de- 
stroyed by  our  failure  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  drug  dependence  Is  too  often 
ignored  amid  the  rhetoric  of  crime  con- 
trol. 

Reduction  of  the  incidence  of  criminal 
activity  associated  with  heroin  addiction 
is  a  high  priority  but  by  no  means  should 
It  be  our  sole  priority.  When  there  Is  no 
hope  but  dope,  an  addict  on  methadone 
will  turn  to  other  so-called  chemical  so- 
lutions, usually  barbiturates  and  alcohol. 

However  successful  methadone  main- 
tenance has  been  In  assisting  certain 
addicts,  we  must  not  permit  its  use  to 
"smoke-screen"  the  complex  socisd  con- 
ditions which  spawn  heroin  addiction. 

Much  is  said  about  the  drug  problem. 
In  reality  we  have  a  collection  of  local 
problems.  Nor  do  we  have  the  solution. 
An  approach  that  Is  successful  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  or  New  York  is  not  neces- 
sarily appropriate  elsewhere. 

If  you  throw  a  dart  at  the  map  of 
America,  however,  It  Is  far  more  likely 
to  Identify  a  commimlty  with  a  multiple 
or  polydrug  problem  than  one  with  an 
exclusively  heroin  problem.  Few  pro- 
grams are  even  equipped  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  multiple  drug  abuse,  to  which 
methadone  is  not  even  a  partial  solution. 

The  problems  of  drug  traffic  and  abuse 
are  not  partisan  concerns,  but  issues  that 
transcend  geographical,  phllosopUcal. 
and  political  differences.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  to  it  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  developed  to  protect  our 
conunimities.  The  Narcotic  Addict  Treat- 
ment Act.  is  not  a  panacea,  but  a  step  in 
this  direction.  The  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  safeguards,  however, 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  indict- 
ment of  all  methadone  programs  or  prac- 
titioners dispensing  methadone,  but 
rather  as  a  realization  that  methadone — 
a  powerful  addictive  narcotic — can  be  as 
harmful  as  heroin  when  diverted  and 
improperly  used. 

Passage  of  S.  1115  will  reaffirm  the 
commitment  Congress  made  to  the  Na- 
tion when  It  passed  the  1970  act,  by  once 
again  facilitating  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  criminal  distri- 
bution of  legitimate  narcotic  drugs  for 
profit. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  and 
House  were  able  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences without  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
ference, there  Is  no  conference  report 
oa  S.  Ills.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point 
a  section-by>section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sbction-bt-Skctiok  Amaltsis 

Section  1:  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act 
of  1874". 

Section  2:  Adds  two  subsections  which 
contains  definitions  used  In  the  Act  (defini- 
tions) to  section  102  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act.  "Maintaining  treatment"  is  de- 
fined as  the  dispensing,  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing 21  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  In  the  treat- 
ment of  an  Individual  tar  dependence  upon 
heroin  or  other  morpblne-Uke  drugs. 


"Detoxification  treatment"  Is  defined  as 
the  dispensing  of  a  narcotic  drug  to  an  In- 
dividual In  decreasing  doses,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twenty-one  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  adverse  psychological  or  physi- 
ological effects  Incident  to  withdrawal  from 
the  continuous  or  sustained  use  of  a  nar- 
cotic drug  In  order  to  bring  the  Individual 
to  a  narcotic  drug  free  state.  The  definition 
of  detoxification  Inherently  requires  the  use 
of  decreasing  doses  In  order  to  reach  a  drug 
free  state. 

Section  3 :  Amends  section  303  of  the  Con- 
troUed Substances  Act  containing  registra- 
tion requirements  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g).  This  subsection  provides  that  all 
practitioners  who  dispense  narcotic  drugs 
to  Individuals  for  maintenance  or  detoxifi- 
cation treatment  shall  annually  obtain  a 
separate  registration  for  that  purpose.  The 
Attorney  General  Is  directed  to  register  an 
applicant  to  dispense  narcotic  drugs  for 
maintenance  or  detoxification  treatment  If: 

( 1 )  The  applicant  Is  a  practitioner  who  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  to  be  qualified  to 
engage  in  the  type  of  treatment  for  which 
registration  is  sought; 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  applicant  will  meet  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  with  respect 
to  security  of  stocks  of  narcotic  drugs  used 
in  such  treatment,  and  mamtenanoe  of  rec- 
ords on  such  drugs;  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  detemUnes  that  the 
applicant  will  comply  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General)  respecting  the 
quality  of  narcotic  drugs  which  may  be  pro- 
vided for  unsupervised  use  by  those  in  main* 
tenance  or  detoxification  programs. 

This  section  preserves  the  distinctions 
fotmd  in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  the  Secretary  of  Hesdth,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  All  decisions  of  a  medical  nature 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Law  enforcement 
decisions  respecting  the  security  of  stocks  of 
narcotic  drugs  and  the  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords on  such  drugs  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  the  release  of  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  to  individuals  for  their  unsupervlaed 
use,  primarily  a  medical  Judgment,  may  have 
some  law  enforcement  ramifications.  There- 
fore, before  the  Secretary  establishes  stand- 
ards respecting  the  quantities  of  nar^tlc 
drugs  which  may  be  provided  for  such  use, 
he  is  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

The  registration  required  imder  this  sec- 
tion Is  separate  and  distinct  from  regtUar 
registration  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  However,  the  amount  of  paperwork  re- 
quired of  practitioners  by  this  section  will 
be  minimal.  This  Act  is  not  Intended  to  im- 
pose a  heavy  new  burden  on  practitioners, 
and  the  Committee  expects  every  effort  to 
be  made  to  use  registration  forms  which  are 
brief,  simple,  and  similar  to  other  forms  al- 
ready In  use.  Rather,  it  is  Intended  to  bring 
In  the  expertise  of  the  DEA  In  law  enforce- 
ment matters  and  to  complement  the  regu- 
lations the  PDA  has  already  promulgated  \n 
this  area. 

Section  4:  (a)  Amends  section  304(a)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which  con- 
tains the  denial,  revocation,  or  suspension 
of  registrations  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(4)  which  provides  that  a  registration  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  303(g)  may  be  re- 
veled or  suspended  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
upon  finding  that  the  registrant  has  faUed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  standards  re- 
quired in  section  303(g) . 

(b)  Amends  section  304(d)  of  the  Con- 
troUed Substances  Act  to  provide  that  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  standard  referred  to  In 
section  303 (g)  may  be  treated  as  grounds 
fOT  Immediate  suq>enslon  of  a  registratlcHi 
granted  under  that  section. 
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number  of  persons  processed.  Reliance 
on  tiie  diug  as  a  simple,  IneKpensive 
answer  to  herein  arjclictlon  is  ill-cor- 
ceived  and  will  lead  to  assembly  line 
programs  uith  all  '.heir  attendant  prob- 
lems, not  t.'ie  Ipait  o;  which,  is  the  'il\>r- 
snn  of  nce'iaadoi'e  for  Jle»;a;  pu;  poses, 
m  ii*o<l  uieitr  v^eie  teAci  tnau  4oL.  pri- 
sons enrolled  in  methadone  treatment 
proerrams  nationally;  today  there  are  an 
estimated  73.000  persons  in  more  tlian 
750  programs.  This  rapid  expansion  of 
methadone  programs  and  the  quantity 
of  methadone  dispersed  as  a  result  of 
this  proliferation  has  provided  increased 
opportunity  for  diversion  of  methadone 
into  the  Illicit  market.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  cities  are  already  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  methadone,  both  figuratively 
and  literally. 

In  many  cities  the  subcommittee  found 
that  methadone  is  already  wldeb'  avail- 
able in  the  Ulicit  market.  A  receat  survey 
of  heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City  found 
that  92  percent  had  been  offered  Illicit 
methadone;  that  56  percent  had  pur- 
chased illicit  methadone;  and  that  13 
percent  had  sold  methadone. 

Illegal  methadone  has  several  primary- 
origins:  Careless  or  unscrupulous  physi- 
cians: thefts  and  diversion  from  metha- 
done programs;  and  patients  enrolled  in 
methadone  programs. 

In  some  communities,  one  or  more 
physicians  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  Illicit  tralBc.  A  physlciao  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was.  after  a  long 
and  ditflcult  prosecution,  convicted  on  22 
counts  of  illegal  methadone  distribution. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  sold  11.000  pre- 
scriptions— 815.000  10  milligram  doses— 
and  accimaulated  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  his  efforts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  one  such 
unscrupulous  physician  was  selling 
methadone  prescription  for  $3.  He  au- 
thored as  many  as  300  methadone  pre- 
scriptions in  a  3-day  period.  At  our  In- 
dianapolis hearing.  Lt.  John  Ferguson  of 
the  Indiana  State  Police  told  subcom- 
mittee members  that  a  small  Indiana 
community  "was  literally  papered  with 
these  prescriptions."  Currently  several 
other  legal  pushers  are  under  investiga- 
tion for  similar  activities. 

Employees  and  volunteers  associated 
with  methadone  programs  have  been  Im- 
plicated as  sources  of  Illegal  methadone. 
It  appears,  however,  that  such  diversion 
is  usually  unwittingly  permitted  end  can 
be  attributed  to  poor  organization  and 
loose  controls. 

nuclt  sales  lead  to  the  addiction  of 
others.  Polydrug  abusers  and  experimen- 
ters are  among  the  regular  purcliasers  of 
Illegal  methadone. 

Many  of  these  new  addicts  ar«  young- 
er and  less  experienced  with  drug  abuse 
than  the  seasoned  heroin  addict.  Some 
doctors  express  concern  that  unless  we 
rigidly  control  the  distribution  of  meth- 
adone we  may  be  creatmg  a  new  genera- 
tion of  addicts :  methadone  addicts. 

Already  reports  indicate  a  st«,dy  rise 
in  the  last  3  years  to  the  number  of 
persons  addicted  primarily  to  metha- 
done. A  survey  of  recent  appllcsuits  for 
Miami  methsKlone  programs  found  that 
40  percent  were  using  Illegal  methadone 
along  with  other  drugs,  and  7  percent 
were  ustog  solely  Illegal  methadone.  In 


relative  terms,  the  extent  of  methadone 
abuse  does  not  presently  rival  heroin 
abuse,  but  the  trend  Is  alarming. 

Methadone  programs  may  create  a  de- 
mand as  well  as  supply  it  A  recent  study 
of  55  heroin  adUcts  temi.«nated  f'-om 
methadone  maintetuiuce  pr(H,'raius  icund 
that  j5  pel  cent  were  abuali^b  uiici;.  »iiei,li- 
adone  along  with  other  drugs,  and  8  per- 
cent were  abusing  solely  methadone 

The  Impact  of  illicit  methadone  traf- 
fic Is  widely  documented  by  the  stagger- 
tog  numbers  of  methadone  overdoses  and 
deaths.  In  some  communities  methadone 
fatalities  have  increased  annually  to 
numbers  and  in  proportion  to  total  nar- 
cotic death.s.  In  New  York  City  10  per- 
cent of  all  narcotic  deaths  were  directly 
attributed  to  methadone  to  1971;  to  1972, 
15  percent. 

During  1972,  medical  examiners./coro- 
ners  around  the  country  were  contacted, 
by  researchers  In  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  in  order 
to  obtato  present,  as  well  as  past,  data  on 
narcotics- related  deaths,  by  drug  In- 
volvement. These  contacts  were  carried 
through  In  1973  thus  making  It  possible 
to  obtain  data  on  narcotics-related 
deaths,  by  drug  tovolvement,  for  the  en- 
tire calendar  year  1972. 

Data  gathered  from  these  contacts 
showed  that  for  31  areas  of  the  country, 
representing  .some  55  million  persons, 
deaths  tovolving  methadone  accounted 
for  at  least  20  percent  of  the  narcotics- 
related  deaths  which  occurred  in  1972. 
On  an  historical  basis,  for  25  areas  of 
the  coiantry  with  usable  data  for  1971. 
as  well  as  1972.  it  Is  shown  that  there 
were  156  deaths  tovolving  methadone  In 
1971.  This  is  compared  to  32  deaths  to- 
volving methadone  in  these  areas  in 
1972 — an  tocrease  of  113  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
in  connection  with  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  table  below  shows  narcotics-related 
deaths  for  30  areas  of  the  country  (excluding 
New  York  City)  aoconllng  to  the  proportion 
of   deaths   Involving   methadone. 
Table  B. — RanMng  of  30  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, accordinff  to  the  proportion  of  total 
narootiea-related  deaths  InvoVolng  metha- 
done, 1972 

Area  and  proportion  of  deaths  with  meth- 
adone Involvement: 

District  of  Columbia 71.8 

Erie  County  (Buffalo),  New  York; 60.0 

State  of  VlrglnU - 60.0 

Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati).  Ohio..  40.0 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 87.6 

Philadelphia  Cotinty,  Pennsylvania 34.5 

Allegheny  County  (Plttaburgh),  Penn- 
sylvania     83.8 

Maricopa  County"  (Phoenix).  Arleona..  37.8 

Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland) ,  Ohio 37.8 

Marlon  County  (Indlana^wlls),  Indiana  37.8 

State  of  Maryland 33.1 

Dade  County  (Miami),  Florida 33.1 

Fulton  Ooimty  (Atlanta),  Georgia 21.4 

Essex  County  (Newark).  New  Jersey 30.0 

Denver  County,  Colorado 14.3 

Harris  County    (Houston),  Texas 13.9 

Santa  Clara  County   (San  Joae),  Cali- 
fornia     12.5 

Wayne  County  (Detroit),  Michigan 13.0 

Monroe  County  (Rochester).  New  York    9. 1 

San  Dtago  County.  Oalifomla 6. 8 

San  Francisco  County,  California 4.  S 

Bexar  County  (San  Antonio).  Texas 3.6 


DaUfts  Coimty,  Texas- — —  3.3 

Sacramento  County,  California 0.0 

Cook  County  (Chicago).  minoU 0.0 

Ht3t«  «jf  North  Carolina 0.0 

Lucas  County  (Toledo).  Ohio 0  0 

Ullwraiee  County,  WUconaln 0.0 

6u*te  of  r»".!ai»Are 0.0 

Kiaf  county  (iseiitUe)     Wa.<.Ungt*m. ..  0  0 


Average   proportion 20.4 

Mr.  BAYH.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
mtoistratlon  figures  for  the  period 
January-September  1973.  reveal  that 
more  than  25  percent — 317  of  1.157 — of 
all  narcotic  deaths  nationwide  were  at- 
tributed to  methadone.  For  the  same 
period  deaths  clearly  caused  by  the  use 
of  methadone  surpassed  those  definitely 
caused  by  the  use  of  heroin  to  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  investigation  and  heartogs  con- 
ducted by  my  subcommittee  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  more  adequate 
safeguards  must  be  developed  to  Insure 
the  effective  operation  of  methadone 
programs  and  to  protect  our  commu- 
nities from  the  Introduction  of  yet  an- 
other potent  drug  of  abase,  and  addic- 
tion. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  S.  1115 
is  to  provide  these  adequate  safeguards. 
This  legislation  amends  title  II — Con- 
trolled Substances  Act — of  the  Compre- 
heI^sive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-513.  Au- 
thority exLsts  under  the  CSA  to  require 
a  separate  registration  for  research  pro- 
grams ustog  narcotic  drugs.  Since  pro- 
grams tovolving  matotenance  of  addicts 
were  considered  to  be  research  programs 
registration  has  been  required.  Similar 
requirements  could  not  be  extended  to 
detoxification  programs  stoce  this  use 
of  methadone  was  well  recognized  and 
not  considered  as  research. 

S.  1115  requires  separate  registration 
with  DEA  for  narcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams. Registration  will  be  predicated 
on  the  demonstrated  ability  to  comply 
with  medical  standards  established  by 
FDA  and  security  standards  established 
by  DEA.  The  blU  also  provides  authority 
to  withdraw  registration  for  failure  to 
comply  with  these  standards  and  fa- 
cilitates, to  appropriate  cases,  the  insti- 
tution of  criminal  prosecution.  All  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  will  be  cov- 
ered, not  Just  methadone  progrsmis.  The 
legislation  supplements  the  existing 
FDA  methadone  regulations  by  enabling 
the  DEA  to  assist  to  the  enforcement 
of  controls  over  treatment  programs 
using  narcotics  other  than  methadone. 
However,  the  bill  Is  not  totended  to  ex- 
pand DEIA  Jurisdiction  to  taclude  the 
practice  of  medlctoe  or  the  setttog  of 
medical  standards.  Thus.  DEIA  Is  pro- 
vided with  more  and  better  law  enforce- 
ment control,  while  matotatotog  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW — and  by  delega- 
tion, the  PDA — the  sclentlflc,  medical, 
and  health  determination  necessary  for 
proper  control  of  drugs. 

After  complettog  hesirtogs  on  S.  1115 
on  May  21,  1973,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  On  June  8,  1973,  this 
body  unanimously  passed  the  Metha- 
done Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973.  The 
full  text  of  the  report — No.  93-192— can 
be  fotmd  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Friday.  June  8,  1973,  beginning  on  page 
18769. 

On  March  19,  1374,  by  a  375  to  0  vote, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  S. 
1115,  inserting  their  own  language  for 
the  «^e>:t  of  the  eenat^  version  of  the  bill 
The  title  was  also  changed  to  th«  Nar- 
cotic Addict  IreataieiiL  At.i,. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  and 
hearings  revealed  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  diverted  methadone  to  be  a 
small  number  of  criminally  Inc^ned 
medical  practitioners  who  were  prescrib- 
ing the  drug  to  numbers  of  addicts  for 
profit. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Senate  bill 
was  to  assist  efforts  to  curb  narcotic  di- 
version and  particularly  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  the  few  practitioners  who 
illicitly  profit  from  black-market  metha- 
done. The  bill  covers  the  use  of  all  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  general  rather  than  meth- 
adone to  particular  for  two  reasons.  First, 
It  has  been  found  that  abuses  similar  to 
those  which  have  occurred  to  the  indis- 
criminate prescribing  and  dispensing  of 
methadone  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
other  narcotic  drugs  such  as  morphtoe, 
numorphan.  and  demerol.  Moreover,  with 
the  clostog  of  existing  loopholes  to  the 
use  of  methadone,  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  itoscrupulous  practitioners  would 
resort  to  the  distribution  of  morphine  or 
other  narcotics  as  an  alternative.  Second, 
inclusion  of  narcotic  drugs  generally 
will  also  provide  the  flexibility  necessary 
to  anticipate  new  developments  in  main- 
tenance programs.  For  example,  the  drug 
known  as  alpha -acetyl-methadol.  also  a 
narcotic,  holds  some  promise  of  use  in 
this  regard  and  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come a  popular  drug  of  choice  for  mato- 
tenance treatment  in  the  near  future. 

The  House  version  is  identical  in  pur- 
pose and  its  provisions  are  but  slightly 
altered.  I  beUeve  tliat  the  bill  is  a  sound 
one.  While  the  bill  requires  those  who 
engage  to  the  treatment  of  addicts  to 
register  and  obtain  necessary  approval 
of  their  program  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Attorney  General,  It  was  not  totended 
that  other  physicians,  not  specifically 
registered  to  treat  addicts,  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  admtoister  emer- 
gency treatment  should  the  need  arise. 
The  Intention  of  the  bill  is  only  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  regulating  legitimate 
addict  treatment  programs  and  to  close 
off  loopholes  which  would  permit  physi- 
cians to  administer,  prescribe,  or  dispense 
narcotics  to  addicts  over  a  period  of  days 
without  having  registered  and  compiled 
with  the  standards  required.  Also,  the  bill 
relates  solely  to  the  regulation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  addiction.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  employment  of  any 
necessary  detoxification  procedures  v.'lth- 
In  hospitals  for  those  patients  who  may 
have  developed  a  temporary  narcotic 
tolerance  as  an  adjimct  to  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  of  other  conditions. 
These  are  matters  which  can  be  further 
clarified  through  appropriate  regulation. 
8.  1115  Is  an  important  law  enforce- 
ment measure.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  withto  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  todicated  that  the  bill  will 
significantly  strengthen  their  hand  to 
deal  more  effectively  to  minimize  diver- 
sion from  unscrupulous  practitioners  or 
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negligent  admtolstration  of  programs. 
Likewise,  representatives  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police  testified  that  the  bill  would 
be  a  valuable  law  enforcement  aid. 

The  tragedy  of  lives  wasted  or  de- 
stroyed b^-  oir  failurp  to  cope  wi'-h  the 
r'roblem-  of  rtna^  ci->nf  menre  If  too  of^rn 
Ignored  amid  me  rnetoric  oi  ciune  con- 
trol. 

Reduction  of  the  tocldence  of  criminal 
activity  associated  with  heroto  addiction 
is  a  high  priority  but  by  no  means  should 
it  be  our  sole  priority.  When  there  Is  no 
hope  but  dope,  an  addict  on  methadone 
will  turn  to  other  so-called  chemical  so- 
lution?, usually  barbiturates  and  alcohol. 

However  successful  methadone  mato- 
tenance has  been  in  assisttog  certain 
addicts,  we  must  not  permit  its  use  to 
"smoke-screen"  the  complex  social  con- 
ditions which  spawn  heroin  addiction 

Much  is  said  about  the  drug  problem. 
In  reality  we  have  a  collection  of  local 
problems.  Nor  do  we  have  the  solution. 
An  approach  that  is  successful  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  or  New  York  is  not  neces- 
sarily  appropriate   elsewhere. 

If  you  throw  a  dart  at  the  map  of 
America,  however.  It  is  far  more  likely 
to  identify  a  commimlty  with  a  multiple 
or  polydrug  problem  than  one  with  an 
exclusively  heroin  problem.  Few  pro- 
grams are  even  equipped  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  multiple  drug  abuse,  to  which 
methadone  is  not  even  a  partial  solution. 

The  problems  of  drug  traffic  and  abuse 
are  not  partisan  concerns,  but  issues  that 
transcend  geographical,  philosophical, 
and  political  differences.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  to  it  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  developed  to  protect  our 
communities.  The  Narcotic  Addict  Treat- 
ment Act,  is  not  a  panacea,  but  a  step  in 
this  direction.  The  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  safeguards,  however, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indict- 
ment of  all  methadone  programs  or  prac- 
titioners dispensing  methadone,  but 
rather  as  a  realization  that  methadone — 
a  powerful  addictive  narcotic — can  be  as 
harmful  as  heroto  when  diverted  and 
improperly  used. 

Passage  of  S.  1115  will  reaffirm  the 
commitment  Congress  made  to  the  Na- 
tion when  it  passed  the  1970  act,  by  once 
again  facilitattog  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  criminal  distri- 
bution of  legitimate  narcotic  drugs  for 
profit. 

Mr.  President,  stoce  the  Senate  and 
House  were  able  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences without  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
ference, there  is  no  conference  report 
on  S.  1115.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  to  the  Record  at  this  potot 
a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by -section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
prtoted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 
Section  1:   Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act 
of  1974". 

Section  2:  Adds  two  subsections  which 
contains  definitions  used  In  the  Act  (defini- 
tions) to  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  "Maintaining  treatment"  Is  de- 
fined as  the  dispensing,  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing 21  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  in  the  treat- 
ment of  an  individual  for  dependence  upon 
heroin  or  other  morphlne-Uke  drugs. 


■Detoxification  treatment"  is  defined  as 
the  dispfeiising  ol  a  narcoilc  drug  to  an  in- 
dividual In  decreasing  doses,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twenty-one  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  alle\lating  adverse  psychological  or  physi- 
ological effecti  Incldeut  to  wltbdraw.-al  from 
the  'v-ntlnU'Ti.s  or  su»taui.d  ust  c',  u  nar- 
''ottc  (fr^^i,  ir>  nrdfr  t^.i  Lrl'^p  t.'>«'  .."tlv. lJ„a: 
to  a  uarcotlc  drug  tree  state.  The  definltlcn 
of  detoxiflcatlcr.  Uiherently  requires  the  use 
of  decreasing  doses  in  order  to  reach  a  drug 
free  state 

Section  3:  Amends  section  303  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  containmg  registra- 
tion requirements  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
Tlou  (g)  This  subsection  provides  that  all 
practitioners  who  dL-^pease  narcotic  drugs 
to  individuals  for  maintenance  or  detoxifi- 
cation treatment  shall  annually  obtain  a 
separate  registration  for  that  purpose  The 
Attorney  General  is  directed  to  regist*.'  an 
applicant  to  dispense  uarcotlc  drugs  for 
maintenance  or  detoxification  treatment  If: 
<  1  I  The  applicant  is  a  pract;tlo.ner  who  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  o'.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  to  be  qualified  to 
engage  in  the  type  of  treatment  for  which 
registration  is  sought; 

'2)  The  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  applicant  will  meet  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  with  respect 
to  security  of  stocks  of  narcotic  drugs  used 
In  such  treatment,  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords on  such  drugs;  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  determmes  that  the 
applicant  will  comply  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  (after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General)  resp>eciing  the 
quality  of  narcotic  drugs  which  may  be  pro- 
vided for  unsupervised  use  by  those  in  main- 
tenance or  detoxification  programs. 

This  section  preser^'es  the  distinctions 
found  In  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Ail  decisions  of  a  medical  nature 
are  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Law  enforcement 
decisions  respecting  the  security  of  ."-tocks  of 
narcotic  drufrs  and  the  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords on  such  drugs  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Attfirney  General.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  the  release  of  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  tC'  Individuals  for  their  unsupervised 
use.  primarily  a  medical  Judgment,  may  have 
seme  law  enforcement  ramifications.  There- 
fore, before  the  Secretary  establishes  stand- 
ards respecting  the  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  which  may  be  provided  for  such  use. 
he  is  to  consult  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  registration  required  under  this  sec- 
tion is  separate  and  distinct  from  regular 
registration  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  However,  the  amount  of  paperwork  re- 
quired of  practitioners  by  this  section  will 
be  minimal.  This  Act  is  not  Intended  to  im- 
pose a  heavy  new  burden  on  practitioners, 
and  the  Committee  expects  every  effort  tC' 
be  made  to  use  registration  forms  which  are 
brief,  simple,  and  similar  to  other  forms  al- 
ready In  use.  Rather,  it  Is  Intended  to  bring 
in  the  expertise  of  the  DEA  In  law  enforce- 
ment matters  and  to  complement  the  regu- 
lations the  FDA  has  already  promulgated  in 
this  area. 

Section  4:  (a)  Amends  section  304(a)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which  con- 
tains the  denial,  revocation,  or  stospenslon 
of  registrations  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(4)  which  provides  that  a  r^lstration  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  SOSCg)  may  be  re- 
voked or  suspended  by  the  Attorney  General 
upon  finding  that  the  registrant  has  failed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  standards  re- 
quired In  section  303(g) . 

(b)  Amends  section  304(d)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  that  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  standard  referred  to  in 
section  303(g)  may  be  treated  as  grounds 
for  Immediate  suspension  of  a  registration 
granted  under  that  section. 
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Under  eumnt  Uw.  the  reglatrtttlon  of  a 
practitioner  c*n  only  be  revoked  tf  he  4loee 
not  h»ve  a  State  license,  has  been  ccMivleted 
of  a  felony,  or  baa  fraudxilenOy  implied  for 
rcgfistratlon.  This  has  made  It  dlffloult  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  action  in  those  in- 
stances In  which  he  believed  tha^  a  treat- 
ment program  or  detorlflcatlon  program  was 
not  being  properly  conducted.  ThU  new  sub- 
section provldee  that  In  mch  Instances,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Immediately  revoke 
or  suspend  the  registration  of  Spy  practi- 
tioner who  does  not  meet  the  rtabdards  aet 
forth  m  section  303(g).  This  ae<^lon  In  no 
way  leatrlcts  the  authority  that  th«  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  edready  exardslng  In 
this  area  with  regard  to  methadone  treat- 
ment programs. 

The  Buspenslon  or  revocation  ofa  registra- 
tion Issued  under  section  803(g)  does  not 
In  any  manner  affect  a  practitioner's  bade 
registration  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  Thus,  while  It  Is  true  that.  If  a  practi- 
tioner loeee  his  medical  license  or  narcotics 
registration,  he  cannot  continue  to  dispense 
narcotic  drugs,  the  converse  Is  not  true.  A 
practitioner  who  has  loet  his  registration  un- 
der section  303(g)  would  not  lose  his  basic 
registration. 

Section  6:  Amends  section  807(c)(1)  (A)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  so  as  to  extend 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  of  section 
307  to  the  prescribing  or  administering  of  a 
controlled  substance  by  a  practitioner  In  the 
course  of  maintenance  or  det«Klflcatlon 
treatment  of  an  Individual. 

These  new  recordkeeping  requirements  are 
not  Intended  by  the  Committee  to  change  or 
add  to  the  existing  requirements  for  practi- 
tioners who  do  not  engage  In  either  detoxifi- 
cation or  maintenance  treatment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath)  sind  offer  my  su|>port  for 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  this  body. 

S.  1115.  the  subject  bill,  was  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  introduced  on 
March  6,  1973.  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CoOKK  The 
Senate  passed  this  bill  on  June  8, 1973. 

On  March  19  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  an  amended  version  of  S.  1115, 
substituting  the  body  of  HJl.  12503,  a 
similar  bill.  The  provisions  of  the  two 
bills  are  slightly  different.  Like  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Bath)  .  I  do  not  believe  these 
differences  are  of  major  signiflcavice.  The 
bill  now  before  this  body  retainaits  orig- 
inal thrust  and  intent.  I  am  advised, 
furthermore,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  no  objection  to  Senate  pas- 
sage of  S.  1115,  as  amended  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  regulating  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  In  the  trefttment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction. Its  principal  aim  is  to  require  a 
special  registration  of  physicians  who 
administer  narcotics  drug  treatment  and 
to  establish  a  sound  legal  basla  for  im- 
posing safeguards  to  protect  ttie  com- 
munity against  the  diversion  at  narcotic 
drugs  into  illicit  traCac. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayhi  as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  for  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  this  area  of  endeavor. 
This  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
set  of  hearings  on  this  subject  in  1972 
and  1973.  Hearings  on  this  proposal  were 
heard  not  only  in  this  city.  b\|t  also  in 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Los  Aofleles,  and 
San  Francisco.  A  vast  majority  of  the 


witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation. 

I  am  confldent  that  properly  regulated 
and  controlled  programs  can  provide  a 
valid  means  of  reducing  or  preventing 
heroin  addiction  and  its  attendant 
problems.  It  is  important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  methadone  and  similarly 
used  drugs  are  not  alone  a  cure  for  ad- 
diction. Drug  treatment  programs  should 
assist  addicts  in  working  toward  freedom 
from  drug  dependence  and  permit  these 
persons  to  again  become  constructive 
members  of  society. 

S.  1115.  in  Its  present  form,  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  means  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  Insure  the  proper 
use  of  methadone  and  other  narcotic 
substances  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addiction,  while  facilitating  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  engage  In  the  criminal 
distribution  of  legitimate  narcotic  drugs 
for  profit. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leac:ues  to  give  their  suppoirt  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  amended  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HJl.    11385— TIME-LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  H.R.  11385,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. Is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing bustaess,  that  there  be  a  2-hour  limi- 
tation on  the  bill.  1  hour  on  a  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Marylamd  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  one-half  hour  on 
any  amendment,  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT  OP 
1972 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  2986,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (S.  2986)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  CHerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  before 
the  Senator  proceeds.  Would  the  Chair 
ask  that  attaches  smd  aides  take  seats 
in  the  r^ar  of  the  CSiamber  or  leave  the 
Chamber  and  that  we  take  our  seats? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cleared  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  TexEis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  S.  2986  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
treated  as  original  text?  The  Clialr  hears 
no  objection,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during 
further  consideration  of  S.  2986  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  professional 
staff  members  of  the  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  be  allowed 
permission  on  the  floor:  Fatten  Abshire, 
Gerald  Allen,  Anthony  Cluff,  Edward 
Kemp.  Kenneth  McClean.  Stanley 
Marcuss,  Steven  Paradise,  Dudley  O'Neal, 
and  Howard  Beasley. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and  me  be 
given  access  to  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  8.  2986,  all  amendments 
thereto,  and  during  the  votes  thereon: 
Jack  Weiss,  Reld  Peldman.  and  Bruce 
Thompson.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jerry  Jaslnow- 
skl  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  t>e  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
social  problems.  It  cuts  deeply  into  the 
fabric  of  our  society  and  has  profoundly 
disturbing  implications. 

It  erodes  lifelong  savings,  destroying 
the  dreams  which  they  embody.  The 
hoped-for  home,  college  education,  or  va- 
cation vanish  into  thin  air,  victims  of  a 
cruel  numbers  game. 

It  terrifies  the  aged,  who  watch  help- 
lessly as  their  efforts  to  achieve  security 
and  dignity  are  frustrated  by  each  new 
price  increase.  With  escalating  costs  for 
medicine,  food,  transportation,  and 
clothing — and  no  corresponding  in- 
creases in  income — the  aged  face  the 
specter  of  seeing  the  accumulations  of  a 
lifetime  depleted  to  meet  basic  necessi- 
ties; and  when  those  are  exhausted,  they 
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face  the  humiliating  prospect  of  becom- 
ing a  public  charge. 

Inflation  bewilders  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  who  see  profits  erased  by 
explosions  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Inflation  encourages  big  business  to 
engage  in  round  after  round  of  price 
increases  in  order  to  stay  one  step  ahead 
of  costs. 

Inflation  lesuls  labor  to  seek  catch- up 
wages  and  escalator  clauses  to  guard 
against  future  price  increases. 

Inflation  escalates  State,  loctd,  and 
Federal  Government  budgets  and  adds 
to  an  already  crushing  tax  burden,  espe- 
cially for  those  with  low  mcomes. 

Inflation  makes  borrowing  more  at- 
tractive than  saving,  exacerbating  the 
pressure  on  interest  rates,  tlireatening 
the  stability  of  thrift  institutions,  and 
drj'ing  up  fimds  for  housing. 

Ultimately,  inflation  imperils  the  foun- 
dations of  the  democratic  system.  A 
democratic  society  depends  on  a  reser- 
voir of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  government  to  govern  and  to  do 
so  fairly.  American  democracy,  in  partic- 
ular, rests  on  a  conviction  that  private 
expectations  csm  be  realized  and  that  if 
an  individual  works  hard  and  obeys  the 
law,  his  goal  of  a  better  life  for  himself 
and  his  children  will  be  fulfilled. 

When  inflation  reaches  levels  of  over 
10  percent  a  year,  that  conviction  Is 
shattered.  Confldence  in  the  capacity  and 
fairness  of  government  is  severely 
shaken,  and  belief  in  the  ability  to  real- 
ize expectations  within  the  existing 
framework  of  government  Is  seriously 
undermined. 

At  13  percent  a  year — the  current  rate 
of  consumer  price  increases — Incomes 
must  double  in  less  than  6  years  just  to 
keep  up.  Over  the  same  time  span,  those 
whose  incomes  stay  static  or  whose  pur- 
chasing power  depends  on  accumulated 
savings  face  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
what  their  money  can  buy. 

What  this  means  is  that  old  numbers 
become  meaningless.  Familiar  bench- 
marks evaporate;  plans  are  knocked 
askew.  An  todlvldual  earning  $10,000  to- 
day who  hopes  through  diligence.  Imag- 
ination, and  maybe  luck  to  boost  his  in- 
come to  $15,000  in  the  next  5  years  would 
be  living  a  plpedream.  Even  if  he  made 
it,  he  would  have  lost  ground.  Inflation 
would  have  robbed  him  of  all  the  in- 
crease and  more.  And  if  he  had  put  some 
of  his  earnings  aside  in  a  savings  ac- 
count, "his  savings  would  have  been 
depleted. 

A  government  which  cannot  act  effec- 
tively to  stem  the  resulting  chaos,  hard- 
ship, and  deprivation  may  face  serious 
challenges  from  within  as  well  as  seri- 
ously eroded  power  and  infiuence  abroad. 
These  are  not  mere  possibilities.  What 
seemed  impossible  a  short  time  ago  can- 
not now  be  dismissed.  For  3  consecutive 
months,  we  have  experienced  an  infla- 
tion in  consumer  prices  at  annual  rates 
in  excess  of  10  percent.  For  March  alone, 
consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annpai  rate 
of  over  13  percent.  Except  for  February, 
when  consumer  prices  rose  15.6  percent, 
this  is  the  highest  rate  of  increase  since 
1848.  Moreover,  It  Is  10.2  percent  (bove 
the  level  of  just  1  year  ago.  Meanwhile, 
wholesale  prices  continue  their  double- 


digit  Increases.  They  rose  In  March  at  an 
annual  rate  of  16.3  percent. 

First-quarter  performance  was  even 
more  startling.  Consumer  prices  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  14.5  percent.  Whole- 
sale prices  rose  at  an  annuEJ  rate  of  28.8 
percent.  The  overall  rate  of  inflation 
reached  10.8  percent,  the  worst  in  23 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  Gross  National 
Product,  the  Nation's  total  output  of 
goods  and  services,  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5.8  percent,  the  steepest  decline 
in  16  years.  And  real  earnings,  follow- 
ing a  February  decline  to  4.5  percent 
below  those  a  year  ago.  fell  another  0.9 
percent  in  March.  They  are  now  4.7  per- 
cent below  their  level  of  just  1  year  ago. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
are  experiencing  sustained  double-digit 
inflation  along  with  declining  personal 
incomes  and  production.  People  are  fear- 
ful. They  are  desperately  seeking  ways 
to  protect  themselves  and  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  further  deterioration  in 
their  economic  prospects.  And  yet  the 
Nixon-Ford  administration  is  unprepared 
to  do  anjrthlng  constructive  about  it. 
Worse  still,  many  are  wUling  to  abandon 
all  authority  for  effective  government  ac- 
tion. As  a  result,  monetary  poUcy  is  left 
to  wage  the  battle  alone,  with  record  high 
mterest  rates  the  consequence.  With 
prime  rates  of  10^  percent  and  more, 
the  drain  on  funds  available  for  housing 
will  continue.  Industry's  ability  to  fi- 
nance expanded  productive  capacity  will 
be  impaired. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ex- 
pired yesterday.  Nothing  has  replaced  It. 
Already  there  ar^  reports  that  industry 
is  planning  catch-up  salary  mcreases  for 
management.  Price  increases  are  sure  to 
come.  A  new  spiral  of  wage  demands  will 
follow.  On  and  on  the  endless  spiral  will 
continue. 

Are  we  in  the  Congress  to  stand  help- 
lessly by?  Are  we  to  say  that  because 
the  executive  branch  will  not  act.  we  will 
not  act  either?  Are  our  imaginations  so 
limited  that  we  cajinot  devise  a  way  to 
forestall  the  trouble  we  know  is  coming? 
Are  we  to  say  that  because  on  Eigain,  off 
again  wage  and  price  controls  have  not 
worked,  we  must  abandon  all  efforts  to 
fight  inflation? 

The  question  now  is  not  whether  to 
continue  controls.  They  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  The  issue  before  us 
is  how  to  Insure  that  we  do  not  have  a 
new  surge  of  inflation  and  new  pressures 
for  more  controls. 

Experience  with  the  first  peacetime 
controls  in  our  history  is  instructive.  In 
August  of  1971,  consumer  prices  were 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.4  percent.  In 
retrospect,  that  figure  looks  modest.  Yet, 
the  hardship  inflicted  on  wage  earners, 
housewives,  people  on  fixed  incomes  and 
others  whose  incomes  were  rapidly  erod- 
ing brought  irresistible  pressures  to  erect 
a  comprehensive  economic  stabilization 
program.  Even  though  wage  and  price 
controls  constitute  a  serious  interference 
with  the  marketplace,  they  were  believed 
Justified  by  the  splrallng  rise  in  prices. 

Initially,  controls  were  effective;  It  was 
the  transition  that  failed. 

Just  prior  to  phase  I.  consumer  prices 
were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.4  per- 
cent. During  the  freeze  that  followed, 
that  rise  was  reduced  to  an  annual  rate 


of  1.6  percent.  During  phase  n,  when 
certain  price  increases  were  permitted 
but  contitjls  remained  in  effect,  inflation 
was  held  to  an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent. 

It  was  only  with  the  abrupt  disman- 
tling of  controls  at  the  end  of  phase  n 
and  the  administration's  clearly  signaled 
intent  during  phase  IV  to  end  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  that  consumer 
price  took  off.  They  immediately  rose  to 
an  annual  rate  of  9.8  percent.  The  lesson 
is  that  regardless  of  their  effectiveness, 
once  controls  have  been  instituted,  they 
cannot  be  abandoned  n'lthout  provision 
for  an  orderly  transition. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  today  that 
wage  and  price  controls  should  be  ended, 
except  in  the  petroleum  sector.  The  dan- 
ger Is  that  if  they  are  not  dismantled 
carefully,  and  if  authority  to  take  cor- 
rective action  if  inflation  gets  out  of 
hand  is  abandoned,  the  forces  which  led 
to  their  imposition  in  the  first  place  will 
lead  to  their  imposition  again. 

If  price  increases  of  under  5  percent 
were  sufBclent  to  generate  an  outcry  for 
controls  3  years  ago,  the  outcry  will  be 
heard  again  when  prices  are  rising  at 
over  10  percent  a  year.  If  a  price  bulge 
of  over  6  percent  occiirred  between  phase 
n  and  phase  III,  when  the  controls  pro- 
gram was  stin  in  effect,  a  bulge  of  even 
greater  proportions  is  In  store  if  all 
authority  to  take  effective  action  is  aban- 
doned. That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that 
decontrol  be  structured  In  a  way  which 
prevents  a  new  surge  of  inflation  and  in- 
sures that  controls  will  not  be  Imposed 
again. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Mus- 
kie has  offered  on  his  own  behalf,  mine 
and  others  will  do  that.  It  provides  for  an 
end  to  wage  and  price  controls  but  offers 
safeguards  sigainst  nmaway  inflation.  It 
provides  for  decontrol  but  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  It  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  enforce  commitments  which  industry 
has  given  in  exchange  for  decontrol.  It 
requires  the  President  to  monitor  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  to  determine  the 
underlying  causes  of  inflation.  It  will  help 
bring  about  increased  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  in  short  supply.  It 
will  help  achieve  price  and  wage  re- 
straint. It  wlU  protect  the  wage  earner 
by  moderating  inflation  and  by  permit- 
ting wage  increases  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  living.  Most  iifportant,  this  amend- 
ment will  help  assure  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  amendment  has  three  basic  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  provides  an  effective  means 
of  enforcing  commitments  which  indus- 
try has  given  In  exchange  for  decontrol 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
With  the  expiration  of  that  act,  the 
solemn  promises  which  Industry  has 
given  become  dilDcult  if  not  impossible  to 
enforce.  Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
controls  could  be  used  as  a  tool  for  en- 
forcement. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  executive 
branch  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  monitor  the  economy  to  deter- 
mine the  root  causes  of  inflation  and  to 
devise  measures  to  deal  with  them  ef- 
fectively. In  the  long  run.  this  offers  the 
best  hope  for  a  permanent  solution. 
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Third,  it  provides  standby  authority  to 
impose  selective  controls  but  only  under 
very  stringent  conditions:  There  must 
be:  first,  serious  inflation  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole;  second,  serious  inflation  in  a 
particular  sector  causing  severe  hardship 
or  deprivation,  and  third,  the  need  for 
controls  must  outweigh  any  potential 
adverse  supply  consequences.  These  re- 
quirements are  not  to  be  takesa  lightly. 
They  mean  that  for  most  sectors  of  the 
economy,  controls  are  off  for  good.  But 
if  inflation  continues  out  of  hand  or  is 
accompanied  by  irresponsible  behavior, 
the  Government  will  not  be  powerless  to 
act.  Careful  analysis  will  be  required.  It 
will  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  Only 
if  the  need  becomes  overwhelming — 
something  we  all  hope  to  avoid  and  will 
help  to  avoid  by  this  bill— caa  controls 
be  reimposed. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  recog- 
nized by  many  distinguished  economists. 
They  Include  Walter  Heller.  Arthur 
Okun,  Joseph  Pechman,  and  George 
Perry.  In  a  letter  to  me  written  when 
this  proposal  was  announced  la^  Friday, 
they  said : 

In  the  face  ol  Inflation,  It  woiild  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  drop  all  government  au- 
thority to  deal  with  major  Inflationary  price 
and  wage  declslona.  The  amendment  woiUd 
preserve  the  right  of  the  government  to 
assert  the  public  interest  In  these  declslona 
and  would  permit  It  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  Inflationary  excesses.  We  therefore 
regard  this  action  as  a  vital  part  of  any 
program  to  cop>e  with  the  virulent  Inflation 
that  now  Infects  our  economy. 

Dr.  Dunlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  has  recognized  the 
peril.  He  has  predicted  a  major  Inflation- 
ary surge  if  economic  stabilization  au- 
thority is  dropped.  Chrysler  Corp.'s 
just-aimounced  price  Increase  of  al- 
most $100  per  car,  an  action  ^^ch  Dr. 
Dunlop  branded  as  "inflationary"  and 
"a  display  of  consummate  gall,"  is  one 
example  of  what  may  occur. 

This  amendment  offers  an  alternative 
to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  inflation.  It 
is  a  means  of  preventing  the  need  for  a 
new  controls  program.  If  all  authority  to 
flght  inflation  were  simply  abandoned, 
we  would  be  in  for  a  new  period  Of  imcer- 
tadnty.  Prices  would  continue  their 
climb ;  real  earnings  would  continue  their 
decline.  Decontrol  commitments  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce.  All  those  who 
cannot  readjust  their  incomes  rapidly 
enough  would  cwatinue  to  suffer — and 
even  more  than  in  the  past. 

This  is  a  wealthy  nation  suffering  de- 
clining personal  Income,  rising  unem- 
ployment, declining  Industrial  produc- 
tion, and  an  epidemic  of  shortages.  For 
an  already  discredited  government  sim- 
ply to  walk  away  from  control^  with  no 
provision  for  the  transition,  risl^  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  invites  political 
instability  as  well  as  more  economic  dis- 
tress. Ipstead  of  returning  to  a  free  mar- 
ket, the  future  would  be  in  doubt. 

The  purpose  )f  this  proposal  \s  to  pro- 
tect those  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
and  make  possible,  this  time,  orderly  and 
permanent  decontrol.  By  providing  for 
flexibility,  for  the  appropriate  exercise 
of  discretion,  and  for  serious  efforts  to 
root  out  the  long-term  causes  of  Infla- 
iioa,  it  will  help  to  restrain  the  current 


Inflationary  psychology,  help  to  restore 
stability  and  confldence,  and  ultimately 
prevent  pressure  for  comprehensive  new 
controls.  The  alternative  for  the  short 
run  is  to  abandon  the  flght  against  in- 
flation. And  that  would  be  "grossly 
irresponsible." 

It  Is  said  that  price  controls  do  not 
work.  No  one  would  pretend  that  they 
are  the  answer  to  inflation.  They  dead 
with  symptoms,  not  the  disease  itself. 
But  controls  can  deal  effectively  with 
symptoms.  They  did  so  during  phase  II. 
The  on  again,  off  again  conduct  of  the 
controls  program,  not  so  much  the  con- 
trols themselves,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  dislocations  In  the  economy.  To 
precipitously  abandon  all  controls  now, 
and  the  authority  to  impose  controls, 
would  simply  repeat  history,  invite  an- 
other round  of  inflation  and  the  reim- 
position  of  controls. 

None  of  the  sponsors  of  this  measure 
seek  a  controlled  economy.  We  seek  a 
decontrolled  economy,  and  that,  indeed, 
1b  why  we  offer  this  amendment.  The 
Issue  is  not  whether  to  Impose  controls. 
It  is  how  to  end  them.  To  abruptly 
abandon  all  control  authority  would  in- 
vite the  relmposition  of  controls.  This 
amendment  Is  a  proposal  for  orderly  de- 
control. Without  it  the  administration 
would  not  even  have  the  means  with 
which  to  enforce  decontrol  commit- 
ments. 

It  is  said  that  the  authority  to  Impose 
controls  has  been  abused  by  the  Presi- 
dent. And  that  is  true.  But  the  Congress 
cannot  execute  the  laws  it  makes.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  must  be  left  to 
the  President,  and  the  only  President 
the  Nation  has  Is  Richard  Nixon.  The 
Congress  can  write  protections  against 
abuse  into  the  law.  It  did  not  do  so  In 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  in  any 
effective  way,  but  now  it  is  the  wiser. 

Wages  have  been  more  stringently  con- 
trolled than  prices,  and  the  wage  earner 
has  siiffered.  His  real  earnings  have  de- 
clined. It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  #age 
earner  bear  the  burden  of  the  flght.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  requires  the 
President  to  give  consideration  to  the 
right  of  wage  earners  to  wage  increases 
sufficient  at  least  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  cost  of  living  increases.  Hence,  the  few 
wage  earners  whose  wages  are  controlled 
would  receive  assurance  of  cost-of-living 
Increases,  as  do  many  now  under  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements,  as  well  as 
some  protection  from  price  Increases. 
Without  some  such  protection,  wages 
will  lag  even  farther  behind  prices. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  Is  the  wiser,  too, 
for  recent  experiaice.  The  health  indus- 
try has  been  subjected  to  a  squeeze  be- 
tween rising  costs  and  controlled  prices. 
Health  workers  have  had  wages  re- 
strained to  unfair  levels.  They  have  been 
the  object  of  a  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  controls.  But  I  have  today  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
COLC  declaring  his  intention  under  any 
future  control  programs  to  take  the  con- 
trols off  wages  in  this  sector  and  to  per- 
mit Increases  in  reeognitioD  of  reason- 
able cost  increases,  including  wage  in- 
creasee.  While  this  announcemoit  pre- 
sages Increased  health  service  costs,  it 


also  signals  an  end  to  the  controls  policy 
which  penalized  the  institutions  and  In- 
dividuals In  this  sector — and  also  threat- 
ened the  quality  of  health  services.  I 
welcome  Dr.  Dimlop's  announcement  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  exchange  of  correspcmdence  between 
Dr.  Dunlop  and  me  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClurz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  also  been  said  that  with  the  control 
authority  expired,  business  will  be 
tempted  to  hike  prices  quickly  if  the  re- 
impositlon  of  controls  is  threatened.  I 
believe,  and  earnestly  hope,  that  the 
business  community  wUl  behave  respon- 
sibly. It  ought  to  perceive  one  of  those 
fortuitous  convergences  of  enlightened 
self-interest  and  the  national  Interest. 
Surely,  the  members  of  the  business 
community  can  see  that  any  precipitate 
action  to  increase  prices,  now  that  con- 
trol authority  has  expired,  would  only 
assure  and  hasten  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  either  authorize  cr  Impose 
controls.  Any  such  action  could  menn  a 
freeze,  as  happened  when  prices  surged 
upwards  after  the  termination  of  phase 
n.  It  could  mean  a  rollback.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorize  a  rollback  of  prices 
to  April  24,  1974.  levels. 

I  commenced  this  effort  for  orderly  de- 
control In  February  with  Senators 
MusKii  and  Johnston.  It  has  been  a 
lonely  flght  against  a  broad  array  of 
powerful  Interests.  But  I  am  much  heart- 
ened by  the  support  It  has  gained  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  flght.  It  is  a  deadly  earnest 
attempt,  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  to  protect  our  economy  and 
our  way  of  life  from  the  ravages  of 
Inflation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskze)  . 

KiHrarr  1 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  30,  1974. 
Dr.  John  T.  Dtjni/dp, 
Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  De.  Dttnlop:  In  preparation  for  the 
Imminent  floor  debate  on  legislation  pro- 
viding tho  AdnUnlstratlon  with  standby  au- 
thority to  impose  economic  stabilization  con- 
trols. It  woiUd  be  most  helpful  to  members 
of  the  Senate  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
thinking  about  the  manner  In  which  any 
new  statutory  authority  would  be  Imple- 
mented In  the  health  sector.  Toward  that 
end,  I  would  be  most  grateful  If  at  your 
early  convenience  you  could  provide  me  with 
your  answers  to  the  foUowlng  questions: 

(1)  Tour  pubUc  statements  convince  me 
that  you  share  my  conviction  that  continua- 
tion of  Um  6.6%  wage  Increase  ceUlng  Is  un- 
fair to  hoq>ltal  employees  and  that  the  6.6% 
ceUIng  Is  not  a  necessary  component  of  an 
effective  health  Industry  stabilization  pro- 
gram. Is  it  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  tn 
any  "Phase  V"  implemented  pursuant  to  any 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  6.6% 
ceiling  will  either  be  raised  substantially  or 
ellmlnatsd  entirely  and  that  employees  tn 
th»  health  aector  wUl  not  be  ■«"|t^«^  out  tat 
treatment  different  from  that  accorded  em- 
ployecrin  any  other  sector? 

(3)  It  la  my  judgment  that  the  eziatlng 
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oelllnga  on  price  increases  which  providers 
of  hoepltaJ  and  long-term  care  may  make  will 
b«  too  low  for  Phase  V,  particularly  if  the 
proper  modification  of  the  wage  ceiling  is 
made.  Do  you  share  that  pomt  of  view?  If 
■o,  how  exactly  do  you  prc^ose  to  make  the 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  price  ceU- 
Ings?  What  Is  your  target  date  for  putting 
such  modified  ceilings  into  effect?  WUl  the 
new  celUngs  be  set  at  a  level  which  will 
generate  revenues  sulDclent  to  enable  insti- 
tutional providers  to  agree  to  equitable  wage 
Increases  for  their  employees,  to  provide 
quality  health  care,  and  to  retain  their  fi- 
nancial soundness? 

(3)  As  you  know,  one  of  the  paramount 
goals  of  our  legislation  Is  the  orderly  decon- 
trol of  aU  sectors  of  the  economy.  Will  your 
Phase  V  health  program  be  consistent  with 
that  goal?  Do  you  anticipate  that  all  eco- 
nomic stabUizatlon  controls  on  the  health 
Industry  could  be  terminated  within  the 
coming  year? 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  resiKinse  and 
would  of  course  be  most  Interested  In  any 
additional  comments  you  may  care  to  make. 
Smcerely, 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  V£S. 

Mat  1, 1974. 
Hon.  AoLAZ  E.  Stevenson  HI 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Stevenson:  Tlumk  you  for 
your  Inquiry  of  April  30  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  on 
regrilatlons  of  health  care  costs  to  be  ef- 
fective May  1,  1974  should  Congress  extend 
some  form  of  stabilization  authority. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  without  sony 
continuing  control  authority  over  health 
care  costs,  a  very  large  and  unnecessary  In- 
flation will  occur  in  this  sector.  Such  an 
imcontrolled  escalation  of  health  costs 
would  impact  heavily  on  consumers  and  tax- 
payers, and  would  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
future  ability  to  finance  broader  national 
health  insurance  coverage. 

Although  adopted  in  the  context  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  Phase  IV  health  con- 
trols were  specifically  designed  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  to  the  long-run  measures  which  will 
be  a  necessary  corollary  to  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance.  Phase  IV  controls 
embodying  the  principle  of  prosi>ective  budg- 
eting should  be  flexibly  adapted  to  devel- 
opments In  the  general  economy  on  and 
after  May  1.  1974. 

Should  health  care  control  authority  be 
extended,  the  Council's  Phase  IV  health  pol- 
icies would  be  modified  in  several  sf>eclflc 
aspects. 

1.  To  insure  equity  of  treatment  between 
wage  earners  in  the  health  industry,  and 
those  comparably  situated  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  the  general  wage  and  sal- 
ary standards  and  regulations  applied  since 
1971  would  be  eliminated.  Health  wages 
would  then  be  allowed  to  move  In  concert 
with  the  pattern  and  structure  of  commu- 
nity labor  markets. 

2.  I  agree  that  a  modiflcatlon  In  prospec- 
tive budgets  Is  necessary  to  accommodate  In- 
creased wage  costs,  including  higher  mini- 
mum wages  effective  May  1,  1974.  It  would 
be  my  intention  to  review  the  percentage 
limitations  on  a  quarterly  basis  in  light  of 
actual  cost  experience  In  the  major  com- 
ponents of  institutional  budgets.  I  would 
expect  that  wage  Increases  would  probably 
exceed  the  assumptions  used  in  calculating 
the  current  7.6%  (hospital)  and  6.8%  (long- 
term  core)  limitations.  Accordingly.  I  would 
propose  a  review  of  those  assumptions  in 
eonsultation  with  aU  interested  parties  from 
labor,  management,  and  the  public. 

Such  a  review  could  feasibly  be  conducted 
by  Jime  I.  and  necessary  adjustments  pro- 
mulgated to  be  effective  no  later  than  July  1, 
1974.  Such  adjustments  would  insure  that 
health   care  institutions  can  generate  sufll- 


clent  revenues  to  pay  health  care  wages  and 
benefits  in  line  with  levels  of  those  compar- 
ably situated  in  non-health  employment. 

By  its  very  natiire.  no  nationaUy  derived 
assumption  for  future  wage  increase  will 
cover  every  conceivable  community  circum- 
stance. I  am  also  mindful  that  recently  en- 
acted minimum  wage  legislation  will  impact 
Institutions  differently.  A  flexible  exceptions 
policy  must  take  these  facts  Into  account. 

An  interim  extension  of  the  Phase  IV  pros- 
pective budgeting  system,  flexibly  modlfled, 
would  aUow  ample  room  for  continued 
g^rovrtb  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  medi- 
cal care  which  our  health  system  can  pro- 
vide. 

As  you  know.  It  has  been  my  position  that 
the  health  Industry  should  be  removed  from 
the  purview  of  Economic  Stabilization  as 
soon  as  national  health  Insurance  legislation 
is  enacted  specifying  a  cost  constraint  pro- 
gram. 

Prior  to  that  time.  I  would  continue  the 
process,  outlined  in  Phase  IV  regulations,  of 
exempting  from  federal  controls  those  health 
providers  subject  to  alternative,  effective  reg- 
ulatory progranss  at  the  State  level. 

Should  control  authority  be  extended,  we 
would,  of  course,  continue  our  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  understanding  and  participation 
of  the  American  people — both  as  consumers 
and  taxpayers — In  the  opp>ortunlties  for  re- 
straining health  care  Inflation. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  address  these  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  DrNLOP. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  our  re- 
cent experimentation  with  wage  and 
price  controls,  it  astonishes  me  that 
anyone  in  this  body  should  seriously  pro- 
pose that  we  continue  to  try  to  order  the 
economic  tides  to  recede.  The  controls 
which  expired  yesterday  did  not  work, 
could  not  work.  More  than  that,  they 
not  only  failed  to  achieve  their  objective 
of  controlling  inflation,  they  actually 
succeeded  in  contributing  simultaneously 
to  imemplosmient  and  to  inflation  by 
creating  a  host  of  shortages  that  have 
had  their  impact  on  every  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Yet  it  Is  now  seriously  proposed  that 
we  authorize  the  President  to  extend  for 
30  days  the  price  controls  still  In  effect 
on  April  30,  1974,  and  to  provide  him 
with  a  1-year  extension  of  power  to  im- 
pose or  relmpose  price  controls  tmder 
stated  conditions.  The  sponsors  of  this 
proposal  have  simply  turned  their  backs 
on  not  only  our  own  recent  experience, 
but  on  the  lessons  of  history  which  docu- 
ment failure  after  failure  of  every  effort 
to  legislate  a  suspension  of  economic 
laws. 

The  Heritage  Foiudatlon  has  spon- 
sored a  study  by  Robert  L.  Schuetthager, 
imder  the  title  "Brief  Survey  of  Wage 
and  Price  Control,"  that  is  particularly 
illuminating.  Since  the  year  2800  B.C., 
when  the  first  recorded  attempt  was 
made  to  control  wages  and  prices.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
they  do  not  work  and  cannot  be  made  to 
work  by  any  group  of  human  beings  no 
matter  how  altruistic  their  motives  and 
no  matter  how  imposing;  their  power.  The 
ultimate  result  of  a  persistent  effort  to 
impose  price  controls  and  make  them 
work  is  to  extend  them  to  every  aspect 
of  an  individual's  life  until  producers  are 
forced  by  the  army  and  police  to  bring 
their  produce  to  market,  as  was  the  ex- 


perience of  farmers  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  economic  controls  are 
correct  In  their  forecast  that  we  will  see 
a  significant  rise  in  prices  now  that  con- 
trols have  expired.  Most  economists,  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  readily  admit 
that  an  end  to  controls  will  produce  a 
bubble  of  Infiation.  This  is  the  price  we 
must  Inevitably  pay  as  a  result  of  haring 
imposed  them  in  the  first  place.  It  wfll 
take  time  for  a  freed  economy  to  produce 
the  goods  required  to  eliminate  the  short- 
ages we  have  created,  and  to  restore  con- 
ditions where  price  stability  is  reachleved. 
But  should  even  stand-by  controls  be  en- 
acted, we  will  cause  the  reaction  to  be 
even  worse  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  mere  prospect  of  a  restoration  of 
wage  and  price  controls  will  cause  pro- 
ducers and  workers  alike  to  try  to  stake 
out  early  claims  to  higher  prices  and 
wages. 

This  point  was  graphically  made  by  Dr. 
C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  who  wsis  in 
charge  of  the  earlier  phases  of  our  re- 
cent attempt  to  regiment  a  free  economy. 
In  reply  to  a  question  while  testifying  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee,  he  stated : 
One  unfortunate  lesson  learned  by  business 
and  labor  during  the  various  phases  is  that 
you  had  better  get  wage  and  price  incrsases 
when  you  can  rather  than  exercise  restraint. 
Time  and  again,  "the  good  guys"  got  hurt  by 
not  getting  Increases  as  fast  as  possible. 
Many  businessmen  have  told  me  that  they 
wlU  not  reduce  prices  for  fear  that  a  new 
freeze,  a  new  re-control  wlU  catch  them  with 
their  prices  down. 

Mr.  F>resident,  for  the  past  46  cen- 
turies, scores  of  governments  have  tried 
to  limit  wages  and  prices  by  authoritar- 
ian controls.  When,  inevitably,  such  ef- 
forts failed,  many  have  tried  to  fix  the 
blame  on  the  recalcitrance  of  their  citi- 
zens. Democracies,  dictatorships,  mon- 
archies, and  republics  have  all  failed  to 
msike  economic  controls  work,  and  gov- 
ernments have  fallen  when  they  have 
obstinately  persisted  in  trying  to  make 
them  work.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
transition  from  controls  to  a  free  mar- 
ket will  be  difficult  but  In  the  long  run, 
producers  and  consiuners  are  more  com- 
petent to  cope  with  market  conditions 
than  Federal  regulators. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  important 
that  the  present  measure  be  not  only 
defeated,  but  that  it  be  defeated  so  de- 
cisively. We  must  assure  the  Nation 
that  we  will  not  soon  again  be  tempted 
to  return  to  wage  and  price  controls  as 
a  substitute  for  a  politically  more  diffi- 
cult, but  nevertheless  essential  assertion 
of  true  flscal  self-control  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  mj-  Senate  colleagues 
today  in  this  important  colloquj'  involv- 
ing solut  ons  to  our  serious  economic 
condition.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Muskie- 
Stevenson-Johnson  "Cost  of  Living  Act" 
I  must  stress  that  price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  not  in  themselves  the  answer 
to  our  runaway  inflation.  Controls  are 
merely  a  short-term  cure  to  the  "in- 
flsitionary  psychology"  presently  experi- 
enced by  many  American  wage  earners 
and  businessmen. 

The  14.5  percent  rate  of  infiatioQ  dur- 
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ing  this  last  qiiarter  has  contributed 
heavily  to  this  "Inflationary  psychology" 
phenomena.  A  wage  earner  will  naturally 
incorporate  this  expectation  of  higher  in- 
flation into  his  wage  demands,  while  the 
businessman  may  raise  his  prices  more 
rapidly,  anticipating  worse  inflation  in 
the  coming  months. 

Access  to  controls  when  needed  will 
allow  our  wage  earners  and  businessmen 
peace  of  mind  while  Congress  goes  to 
work  on  two  of  the  real  solutions  to  in- 
flation— a  balanced  budget  and  tax  re- 
form. If,  as  a  last  resort,  controls  are 
found  by  the  President  to  be  necessary, 
certain  segments  of  the  economy  should 
not  be  singled  out  unfairly.  An  even- 
handed  application  is  needed  so  that  our 
working  men,  medical  professionals,  and 
local  government  employees — who  have 
suffered  excessively — are  treated  equi- 
tably. For  the  most  part,  labor  has  not 
made  excessive  wage  demands  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  must  not  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  faith  in  us,  especially  now  that 
their  paychecks  are  shrinking,  not  grow- 
ing. The  working  man's  importance  in 
society  and  his  needs  must  be  recognized 
in  any  economic  controls  policy. 

While  I  hope  that  controls  will  not  be 
needed,  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposed  monitoring  authority  which  will 
provide  economic  data  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment more  leadtlme  in  preparing 
for  any  dramatic  economic  shifts.  The 
monitoring  agency  created  In  ttils  legis- 
lation will  also  allow  us  to  better  assess 
the  Impact  of  government  and  private 
business  policies  upon  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  upon  amendment  No. 
1229  to  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Oden, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  be  permitted 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  8.  2986  and  all  amendments 
pertaining  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  \s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
for  a  division  of  the  question  between 
section  205,  relating  to  orderly  decontrol 
and  standby  authority,  and  the  rest  of 
the  blU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  rest  of  the  bill?  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  clarify 
that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Excuse  me.  The 
rest  of  Calendar  No.  746,  whlc^  Is  the 
Muskle-Stevenson-Johnston  amend- 
ment. I  move  for  a  division  of  that 
amendment  between  section  205.  relat- 
ing to  orderly  decontrol  and  standby  au- 
thority, and  the  rest  of  the  amendment 
which  is  Calendar  746. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  %  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -fhe  Sen- 
ator will  state  it.  \ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  amendment  divisi- 
ble without  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl.  The 
amendment  is  divisible  on  demand  If  It 
technically  can  be  divided.  \ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidentj  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  amendment  be 
technlcaly  divided?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  of  the  Soiator  of  Bfalne 
if  there  is  anything  in  section  205  which 
when  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
amendment  cannot  stand  alone. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
there  Is  none.  I  discussed  this  matter 
earlier  with  the  Parliamentarian,  and  It 
was  his  Judgment,  on  the  basis  of  our 
analysis  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  divisible. 

I  concur  in  the  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amended  wiU  be  so  divided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  each  of  the 
two  parts. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  ordering  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  bar  a  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does  bar  a  motion 
to  table  on  both  of  the  separate  parts  at 
one  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
dering of  the  yeas  smd  nays  does  not  bar 
it,  but  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  table 
both  under  the  same  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  separate  tabling 
motions  be  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Separate 
tabling  motions  on  each  as  so  divided 
would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  only  tabling  motions 
would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
moment,  the  Chair  cannot  Judge  what 
might  be  in  order.  There  might  be  a 
further  division,  or  there  might  be  other 
motions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  explanation,  I  believe,  Is  in  order, 
for  the  action  just  moved  for.  There  are 
essentially  three  parts  to  the  Muskle- 
Stevenson-Johnston  amendment.  There 
Is,  first,  authority  for  mcnltoiing  the 
economy.  Second,  there  Is  authority  to 
enforce  commitments  already  in  effect. 
Third,  there  is  authority  for  standby 
wage-price  controls.  The  demand  I  have 
just  made  Is  to  separate  standby  control 
authority  from  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Frankly,  I  anticipate  that  some  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  join  in 
a  motion  to  table  both  parts  or  either  of 
them.  But  we  believe  that  all  three  parts 
of  the  bill  are  of  extreme  Importance, 
subject  to  a  motion  to  table  the  stand- 
by control  authority,  but  not  have  It  af- 
fect the  monltorltig  authority,  or  vice 
versa. 

Just  a  brief  word  about  what  standby 
authority  provides,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think,  relative  to  standby  authority. 


The  standby  authority  contained  In 
this  amendment  does  not  provide  the 
President  with  unrestrained  authority 
to  control  wages  or  prices.  All  it  does  Is 
to  allow  the  President  the  authority  to 
control  wages  or  prices  In  a  given  sector, 
provided  three  factors  are  present:  First, 
if  there  is  Inflation  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole:  second,  If  there  Is  serious  Inflation 
In  that  particular  sector  which  can  be 
moderated  by  controls;  and  third,  if  the 
Imposition  of  such  controls  would  not 
restrict  supply. 

So  the  President  would  have  to  make 
those  findings  as  to  all  three  factors.  But 
he  wotild  have  to  publish  his  findings  In 
the  Congressional  Register  before  he 
could  Impose  the  controls  that  are  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  It  Is  not  a  general 
scheme  of  wage  and  price  controls;  rath- 
er. It  Is  a  rifling  authority  to  give  the 
President  only  that  authority  which  Is 
cleaily  needed  and  which  would  prove 
clearly  to  be  effective  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  act. 

In  the  several  wedcs  of  hearings  which 
were  held  In  the  Subconmilttee  on  Pro- 
duction Stabilization,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  we  heard  no  opposition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  commitments  already 
given.  We  heard  essentially  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  monitoring  authority.  The 
whole  opposition  has  been  to  the  standby 
controls  authority. 

I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
standby  authority  Is  not  the  kind  of 
broad,  pervasive  authority  or  a  continu- 
ation of  wage  and  price  controls  that 
some  have  said  the  bill  Involves. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  some- 
times difficult  to  know  where  to  begin 
on  a  bill  like  this,  but  I  shaU  start  with 
the  letter  that  was  Introduced  Into  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) from  Mr.  Dunlop  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  in  which  Mr.  Dunlop  said 
he  assured  the  Senator,  and  obviously 
Congress,  that  if  we  gave  him  standby 
authority,  he  would  modify  their  pro- 
gram— I  read  his  words — 

To  insure  equity  of  treatment  between 
wage  earners  in  the  bealth  industry  and 
those  comparatively  situated  in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

This  Is  the  day  after  the  expiration  of 
controls.  Why  did  he  not  do  that  before? 
He  goes  on  to  say : 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  my  position  that 
the  health  industry  should  be  removed  from 
the  purview  of  economic  stabUizatioo. 

This  is  the  qualifier — 

As  soon  as  national  health  insurance  leg- 
Islation  is  enacted,  specifying  a  cost-con' 
structlon  program. 

In  so  many  words,  if  we  pass  any  form 
of  standby  controls,  we  have  the  implicit 
assurance  of  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  that  everytxKly  in  the 
health  field  will  still  be  covered  by  wage 
and  price  controls  regardless  of  their 
economic  Impact. 

He  points  out.  In  addition,  that  If  wages 
have  to  go  up  because  of  the  minimum 
wage  standards,  their  budget  would  ob- 
viously have  to  be  raised.  So  he  would 
undertake  a  review  of  the  budget  In  the 
health  field — nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
rest  homes,  and  so  on.  He  said  that  such 
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a  review  could  be  conducted  by  June  1 
in  order  to  promulgate  them  not  later 
than  July  1. 

Now,  come  on.  What  is  he  really  say- 
ing to  us?  First,  they  are  going  to  keep 
the  health  people  under  control.  Second, 
he  grants  that  inequities  that  wage  earn- 
ers employed  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  have  been  suffering  have  severely 
disadvantaged  them  under  the  cturent 
program.  But  that  Is  not  going  to  change 
the  current  program.  He  grants  that  the 
budgets  of  hospitals  are  going  to  be 
severely  Impacted  by  the  miniTTnnn  wage 
legislation  passed  by  Congress.  He  thinks 
that  the  earliest  they  might  do  something 
about  it  Is  July  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  Invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  remarks  at  the  outset  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  in  which  I  stated 
that  based  on  the  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  Stabiliza- 
tion, I  did  not  believe  the  health  care 
Industry  would  be  eligible  for  controls  at 
this  time  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
First,  because  there  is  no  present  serious 
Inflation  in  the  health  care  field  which 
is  causing  a  serious  deprivation  or  serious 
hardship,  lliat  is  an  absolute  require- 
ment. In  other  words.  It  is  not  sufficient 
unto  the  bill  that  serious  hardships  and 
serious  deprivation  have  occurred  to 
cause  controls  to  be  removed.  Nor  is  It 
sufficient  to  say  that  if  we  took  off  con- 
trols, we  would  have  that  kind  of  infla- 
tion. But  rather  there  must  be,  under  the 
bill,  presoit  serious  hardship  and  serious 
deprivation.  They  are  not  present. 

There  were  other  reasons  why  the 
health  care  Industry  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  bill. 

But  in  my  judgment,  based  on  the 
testimony,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
control. 

Mr.  BROCK.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  great  respect  for  him  as  a  person 
and  as  a  legislator.  He  Is  remarkably 
effective  and  assured.  But  I  can  only  say 
that  his  amendment  as  drawn  would  be 
Implemented  and  Interpreted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  not  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  And  this  letter  tells  me 
that  they  do  not  read  it  the  way  he  does. 
This  letter  tells  me  that  they  are  going 
to  continue  controls  of  hospital  em- 
ployees, nursing  home  employees,  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  and  the  entire  health- 
care system  of  this  country,  until.  In  his 
words,  "national  health  Insurance  legis- 
lation is  enacted."  And  even  then,  na- 
tional health  Insurance  has  to.  In  his 
words,  have  a  cost  constrained  program, 
and  that  Is  to  me  the  real  question: 
How  do  we  deal  with  the  fact  that  they 
Interpret  the  bill  differently  from  the 
Senator,  and  they  Implement  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  suggest  that  he  would  have 
a  good  bit  more  influence  with  this  ad- 
ministration than  I. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Not  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  do  not  agree  at  all  on  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  principal  objective 


of  Dr.  Dunlop  was  the  power  to  control 
health  services? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  asked  for  only  two,  as  I  recall :  Health 
services  and  construction. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have,  and  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkco«i)  the  plea  of  the  National 
Protestant-CathoUc  Hospital  Action 
Committee  that  standby  authority  be 
abandoned,  because  they  know  of  the  In- 
tention of  the  administration  and  Dr. 
Dunlop  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Stattuint   of   thi   Nattonai.   Riotsstant- 

Catholic  Hospitai.  AxrnoN  Coiocittkx  to 

M^iTBBrB  or  TRi  TTmrxD  Statsb  Sknatk 

We  have  come  to  Washington  today  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  Muakle-Stevenson- 
Johncton  amendment  to  S.  2988  and  any 
other  blU  ^t^ch  would  extend  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  and  grant  the  Administra- 
tion discretionary  authority  to  impose  price 
controls  on  selected  sectors  of  the  economy. 
All  of  the  economy  should  be  equitably  regu- 
lated, or  none  of  it. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  what 
is  involved  In  the  vote  on  the  Muskle-Steven- 
son-Johnston imiendment.  A  vote  for  that 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  impose  price  controls 
on  the  health  care  industry,  and  In  particu- 
lar hospitals,  but  not  on  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Hoepltals  are  not  the  cause  of  in- 
flation; they  are  the  victims  of  It.  Any  action 
by  Congress  that  has  the  effect  of  singUng 
out  the  health  care  Industry  for  price  con- 
trols wlU  seriously  impair  the  quality  of 
health  care  provided  in  this  countzy.  It  will 
unfairly  limit  the  wages  of  the  dedicated  bmu 
and  women  who  care  for  ho^>ltaI  patients. 

The  Action  Ck>mmlttee  represents  hospitals 
operated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious 
organizations  throughout  this  nation  which 
provide  approximately  300.000  ho^ltal  beds, 
or  nearly  one-half  of  all  hospital  beds  pro- 
vided by  non-profit  ho^>ltaIs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  health  care  Industry,  including  in 
particular  hospitals,  is  one  of  the  few  major 
sectors  of  the  economy  currently  under  Price 
Control  Begixlatlons.  The  Price  Control  Beg- 
ulations  applicable  to  ho^ltals  which  the 
Coat  of  Living  Council  has  promulgated  are 
unfair  and  continue  to  be  a  major  threat  to 
the  quality  of  health  care  in  this  country. 

Despite  the  vigorous  efforta  oif  the  Action 
Committee,  COLC  has  prohibited  hospitals 
from  raising  their  charges  as  L.  necessary  to 
recover  their  increased  costs.  Yet  hospitals 
have  suffered  from  inflation.  Their  costs  are 
in  large  part  determined  by  factors  they 
cannot  control.  The  cost  of  food  and  drugs, 
for  Instance,  has  Increased  sharply,  yet  hos- 
pitals must  oontinue  to  supply  food  and 
drugs  to  their  patients.  U&Ilke  private  Indus- 
try, nonprofit  ho^>ltals  have  a  public  ra^>on- 
slblllty  to  continue  to  provide  unprofitable 
services — such  as  emergency  rooms.  More- 
over, hospitals  have  a  legal  duty  to  com.ply 
with  doctors'  orders  for  patients'  treatment 
regardless  of  the  cost. 

Despite  these  unique  characteristics,  which 
make  it  far  more  difficult  for  a  hospitai  to 
control  its  costs  and  Its  net  revenues  than 
other  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  COLC  has 
refused  to  permit  hospitals  to  Increase 
charges  as  necessary  to  recover  Increased 
costs.  Instead  hospitals  have  been  limited 
to  increases  of  specific  percentages  which  are 
substantially  lees  than  the  current  rate  of 
inflation. 

Consequently,  numerous  hospitals  have 
been  forced  to  operate  at  a  loss  as  the  direct 
result  of  Price  Control  Regulations,  and  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  patient  care,  to  com- 
pensate for  tiMlr  loss  of  revenues.  In  effect, 
therefore,  COLC  has  mandated  that  hospital 


patients,  who  are  at  the  end  of  the  chain  of 
consumption,  absorb  the  nation's  inflation. 
Hospitai  suppliers  can  Increase  their  prices 
to  hospitals  and  increase  their  profits  to  the 
detriment  of  the  quality  of  care  provided  the 
nation's  sick. 

COLC's  Regulations,  therefore,  are  unfair 
under  the  present  circimistanoes.  Yet  the 
problems  hospitals  have  already  Incurred 
under  price  controls  would  be  aggravated  If 
the  Administration  should  be  granted  stand- 
by authority  to  impose  price  controls  on  any 
sector  or  sectors  which  It  may  determine 
requires  such  consols.  For  the  Administra- 
tion has  testified  in  plain  terms  that  It  plans 
to  control  only  the  health  care  industry,  and 
that  It  will  permit  the  rest  of  the  economy  to 
be  uncontrolled.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair 
and  imworkable  to  regulate  the  health  care 
industrj-  in  such  circumstances : 

This  is  particularly  true  since  the  price 
regulations  would,  as  we  mention  above,  not 
permit  hospitals  to  raise  their  prloea  as 
necessary  to  recover  the  Increased  costs  they 
wUl  incur  because  the  remainder  of  the 
economy,  including  particularly  hoq>ltaJ 
suppliers,  will  be  decontrolled  and  be  free 
to  raise  their  prices  without  limit. 

For  this  reason  we  urge  you  to  vote  against 
any  grant  of  authority  to  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  selective  standby  controls. 
Moreover,  to  mitigate  the  unfair  effect  of  any 
selective  controls,  should  such  legislation 
be  enacted,  we  urge  you  at  least  to  support 
an  amendment  which  would  permit  firms,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  to  recover  at  least  their 
increased  costs.  Otherwise  more  and  more 
hospitals  will  be  forced  into  loss  positions, 
and  will  be  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  <rf 
care  they  can  give  their  patients.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  public  interest  Is  served 
by  granting  the  Administration  authority 
which  wUl  have  that  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

National  Protestant-CathoUc  Hospital  Action 
Committee 

By  Sister  Myra  James,  S.C,  Penrose  Hos- 
pital, Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Sister  Mary  Kleran  Harney,  RJSAI.,  Mercy 
Hospital.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Thomas  E.  Callahan.  Catholic  Hospital 
Association.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Gaston  Herd,  Administrator,  Fort  Hamil- 
ton-Hughes Memorial  Hospital  Center. 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

James  P.  Streltz,  Administrator,  St.  Eliza- 
beth HoeplUI.  Danville.  lU. 

James  P.  Richardson,  President,  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Sister  Mary  Brooks,  CSC,  Administrator, 
St.  Johns  Hlckey  Memorial  Hospital,  Ander- 
son, Ind. 

William  R.  Furrey,  Asso.  Administrator, 
Memorial   Hospital,   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Charles  D.  PhUUps,  Ed.  D.,  Executive  Di- 
rector, American  Protestant  Hospital  Aseu., 
Chicago,  ni. 

Sister  Mary  Maurlta  Sengelaub,  R£.M., 
Executive  Vice  President,  The  Catholic  Hos- 
pital Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  R.  Jordan,  President,  Baptist  Medical 
Centers,  3201  4th  Avenue  South,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana says  he  Is  a  friend  of  the  small 
businessman,  and  I  believe  him.  He  says 
he  Is  a  friend  of  the  working  man,  and 
I  believe  him.  I  believe  that  those  who 
share  his  feeling  on  this  amendment  have 
that  same  motivation. 

But  there  have  been  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  said,  "Deliver  me  from  my 
friends."  and  in  this  particular  case  I 
think  there  may  be  some  small  business 
people  and  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  feel  the  same  way. 

When  this  proposal  was  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  It  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  4.  We  not  mly  defeated 
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this  measxire,  but  went  on  to  de|eat  the 
administration's  bill  by  a  vote  ofil5  to  0. 
The  House  committee  rejected  tue  same 
proposal  21  to  10.  ■ 

Every     witness — every    one 
against  an  extension  of  cont 
fact  that  controls  do  not  work  I( 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  worst  j 
c£in  of  worms  that  could  be  pex 
on  the  people  of  this  Nation  woi 
lead  them  to  believe  that  the 
flatlon    we   are   presently  exi 
could  be  contained  through  an  el 
system  of  economic  controls,  evin 
standby  basis. 

Not  only  will  that  fall  to  confaln  In- 
flation, but  the  American  i}eofle  will 
never  put  up  with  the  serious  disloca- 
tions which  will  be  brought  about^lf  con- 
trols are  continued  indefinitely,  i 

We  have  controls  now.  The  -propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  have  m^de  my 
argiiment,  because  we  have  had] an  es- 
calating rate  of  Inflation  under  cintrols. 
They  talk  about  a  14.5  percent  ijicrease 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  T^it  was 
not  after  controls,  it  was  before  th^y  were 
taken  off. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  till  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yea.  [ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  agree  With  the 
Senator's  analysis  of  what  produced  the 
escalation  In  prices  in  the  past  ye 
not  the  existence  of  controls  or 
ence  of   control   authority.   It 
abandonment  of  meaningful  coi 
phase  II. 

Controls  had  worked  up  un^  that 
point.  They  worked  to  the  poin^of  re- 
ducing the  annual  rate  of  Inflatlcji  from 
something  between  4.5  percent  s^d  5  to 
3.6  percent. 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  recordpn  that 
point.  We  had  disagreements  with  the 
President  about  some  applications  of 
control  authority,  but  it  was  not  |iie  ex- 
istence of  controls  that  produce^  infla- 
tion; it  was  the  abandonment  of  controls. 

The  Senator  says  we  make  hjfe  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  at  all.  We  dlsagttee  with 
the  theory  that  the  existence  of  Controls 
led  to  Inflation.  And  we  do  not  contend 
that  the  enactment  of  this  le^lation 
would  necessarily  control  it.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  are  not  wlfling  to 
let  sdl  control  authority  lapse  onJthe  as- 
sumption that  there  are  no  coneelvable 
circumstances  under  which  we  woiild  find 
it  useful  to  have  this  kind  of  authority 
at  hand  to  use. 

Second,  we  believe,  and  we  are  joined 
in  the  belief  by  a  number  of  eminent 
economists,  that  a  rational  pbaseout 
decontrol,  which  the  Cost  of  Living  Act 
would  aDow,  can  have  some  Inhibiting 
effect  upon  inflationary  price  Increases. 

Prom  where  I  sit,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  citlzeos  with 
whom  I  talk,  any  small  relief  from  infla- 
tion would  be  welcome. 

The  reason  I  offer  this  proposal  is  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  us  moving  Intio  a  pe- 
riod of  unrestrained  inflation  without 
any  authority  in  existence  at  any  level 
of  government  to  deal  with  It  efficiently 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Banking  Committee  has  ex- 
preaaed  disagreement  on  this  poiat.  I  do 


not  normally  advocate  bypassing  such 
a  capable  committee.  But,  we  disagree 
with  the  vote  they  took. 

I  have  merely  described  my  own  mo- 
tives and  rationale.  I  simply  wanted  to 
respond  to  the  Senator's  suggestion  that 
he  was  articulating  our  rationale.  He 
was  not  at  all. 

Mr.  BRCX;k.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite my  affection  for  the  Senator,  I 
could  not  more  thoroughly  disagree. 
Controls  have  resulted  in  Incredible  dis- 
location in  this  economy.  They  have  cre- 
ated shortages,  unemployment,  and  loss 
of  jobs  and  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  without  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  company,  or  any- 
one else;  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  go  before  the  people 
of  any  State  of  this  country — certainly 
I  cannot  in  Tennessee — and  Justify  to 
them  a  continuation  of  a  policy  which 
has  literally  clobbered  the  working  people 
of  this  country.  In  the  isist  year,  they 
have  lost  almost  5  percent  of  their  real 
income,  not  as  a  result  of  their  own  lack 
of  effort,  not  as  a  result  of  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity, but  because  the  Government  of 
this  coimtry  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
production  of  this  country,  impeded  the 
processes  of  the  market,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  compete. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  saying  to  the  American  people 
that  his  policy  of  abandonment  of  all 
controls  will  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol, and  that  there  will  not  be,  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  shrinkage  of 
earning  power  such  as  they  have  already 
experienced?  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  promising? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  saying  this:  that 
you  cannot  interfere  with  the  workings 
of  the  marketplace  without  jeopardy. 
You  cannot  limit  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  compete,  to  produce,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  his  job.  That  is  hap- 
pening today. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  throwing  in 
the  towel,  the  administration  and  the  last 
administration  did  that  years  ago.  We 
saw  the  signs.  We  saw  the  gold  flow  In 
1970,  and  did  nothing  but  window-dress- 
ing to  hide  It.  We  did  not  inhibit  the  gold 
flow  to  Germany.  We  did  nothing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  not  an- 
swering my  question.  I  asked  what  his 
policy  would  produce  in  terms  of  In- 
creased prices,  continued  inflation,  con- 
tinued shrinkage  of  income,  continued 
Instability  of  inflation,  of  employment, 
of  production,  and  continued  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  policy,  in  the  last  4 
or  5  years,  would  have  produced  a  whole 
lot  less  Inflation  than  controls,  I  will  tell 
you  that.  If  we  turn  the  American  people 
loose  thev  will  produce. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  prices  will  be 
stable  and  there  will  be  no  more  shrink- 
age of  Incomes?  What  Is  the  Senator 
saying? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  not  saying 
that.  Every  witness  who  came  before  our 
committee  testified  that  inflation  would 
continue  at  an  imbellvable  rate.  Some 
said  as  low  as  7  percent,  some  said  as 
high  as  12  or  15  percent.  Everyone  said 
we   would   have   continued   inflation.   I 


asked  each  witness  in  turn.  "What  would 
happen  if  we  leave  controls  on?"  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  Inflation.  What 
happens  if  we  do  take  them  off?  It  will 
continue.  But  if  we  take  them  off,  we  can 
produce  and  get  a  supply  in  the  market- 
place to  give  the  American  housewife 
some  chance  to  buy  a  product  on  the 
shelf.  Ultimately  the  marketplace  will  re- 
duce supply.  If  we  leave  controls  on,  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  the  marketplace  to 
respond.  We  will  not  deal  adequately 
with  inflaticHi. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  the  Senator  would 
leave  the  problem  to  the  marketplace? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  I  would  avoid  the 
horrible  price  freeze  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  on  standby  controls,  which 
are  the  most  inflationary  of  all  devices, 
that  forces  people  to  respond  in  anticipa- 
tion, out  of  a  desperate  fear  that  the 
Government  will  reimpose  on  them,  so 
that  they  will  raise  prices.  Just  wait  un- 
til you  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  is  not  go- 
ing to  leave  it  to  the  marketplace,  what 
is  he  going  to  do? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  been  fighting  for 
a  long  time  in  for  Conpress  to  reestab- 
lish its  own  controls.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  shared  in  that  flght  with  me 
lor  budget  reform. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  budget  reform  will 
not  take  effect  until  1976. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then  let  us  speed  up 
the  process  and  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental imperfections  in  Government  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  something  else. 
Let  us  put  our  own  house  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  regard  to  budget 
reform,  the  Senator  is  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  be  able  to  change  that  and 
make  the  change  in  that  legislation  to 
implement  budget  reform  before  1976? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor again,  does  he  propose  to  leave  this 
problem  to  the  marketplace  between 
now  and  1976? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  believe  in  supply  and 
demand  in  the  marketplace.  I  would 
remove  all  impediments  to  production 
by  the  American  people.  They  should  be 
free  from  controls.  We  should  make 
Congress  do  the  Job  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  permit  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  to  rest  In  peace,  let 
the  controls  die,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
the  problem  to  the  marketplace.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  get  the  Senator's 
policy 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  want  it  to  rest 
in  peace.  I  want  it  to  die  a  violent  death. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  make 
that  point  clear — and  it  is  not  clear  from 
what  the  Senator  is  saying — that  what 
he  is  proposing  as  a  policy  is  to  leave  it 
to  the  marketplace.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  propose  a  policy 
for  this  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  be  more  responsive  than  it  has  been 
in  the  11  years  that  I  have  served  here, 
to  do  their  Job  responsibly  as  we  should 
do  It  and  not  try  to  do  the  American 
people's  Job  for  them.  Let  them  produce. 
They  produce.  We  do  not  produce  things 
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of  value  here.  Let  us  get  off  the  backs  of 
the  American  people  so  that  they  can 
produce. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  means  leav- 
ing it  to  the  marketplace  then? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Leave  it  to  the  American 

people.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  marketplace. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  not  to  Government 
policy? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  get  off  the  backs 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MUSB3E.  If  there  is  to  be  no  Gov- 
enment  policy,  then  what  Is  the  Senator's 
policy? 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  have  a  constructive 
fiscal  Impact  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  not  to  have  us  Interfere 
in  their  policy.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing,  that  we  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  produce. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Every  time  I  ask  the 
Senator  what  his  policy  is.  he  gives  his 
description  of  mine.  Mine  is  clear.  I  am 
Inquiring  as  to  what  the  Senator's 
policy  is  and  every  time  I  ask  him 
whether  he  Is  leaving  it  to  the  market- 
place, he  says,  "Oh,  no,  no,  no.  We  will 
have  a  policy."  But,  what  Is  it.  Senator? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  leave  produc- 
tion in  this  Nation  to  business.  I  would 
leave  it  to  the  free  enterprise  system, 
to  the  people  who  constitute  it.  I  would 
not  interfere  with  the  free  working  out 
of  that  process.  I  would  establish  a 
much  more  rational  policy,  had  I  the 
votes  In  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion. That  is  where  our  responsibility  is. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  At  the  moment,  the  Sen- 
ator has  no  policy,  no  Government  policy 
at  all.  Is  that  what  I  xmderstand  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Oh  no.  my  policy  is  to 
remove  Government  impediments  to 
production  by  the  American  people — all 
Government  interference,  all  Govern- 
ment control,  all  Government  restraints 
on  freedom  to  produce.  That  is  my 
policy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  going 
to  leave  it  to  the  marketplace  with  no 
policy  to  deal  with  unpredictable  cir- 
cumstances  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  th?- 
Senator  from   Tennessee   yield    to   me 
now? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  I  want  is  some  clari- 
fication. If  I  misstate  the  Senator's  poli- 
cy. I  would  want  it  clarified.  But.  once 
I  imderstand  it,  I  am  going  to  analyze 
it  mth  as  Uttle  mercy  as  the  Senate 
treats  my  policy.  I  want  to  understand 
it,  because  I  would  not  want  to  misstate 
what  the  Senator's  pohcy  is. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  is 
competent  to  run  American  business.  It 
never  has  been  and  it  never  will  be.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  competent  to  make 
market  decisions.  I  do  not  want  the  fed- 
eral Government  running  a  gas  station, 
much  less  the  energy  field,  or  to  practice 
medicine  on  my  children,  any  more  than 
I  want  someone  out  of  this  particular 
body  to  do  so.  That  is  my  policy.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  understand  it.  I  should 
like  to  restate  it,  that  I  believe  In  free- 
dom of  the  marketplace  and  In  the  ca- 


pacity of  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce, without  restraints  or  impediments 
placed  on  them  by  the  Government. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  is  simply  a  cos- 
metic application.  It  is  not  a  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  probably  its  worst  ef- 
fect would  be  to  cause  an  expectational 
effect  on  business  and  labor  and  this 
would  result  in  a  rise  in  prices  and  wages. 
That  would  be  worse  than  no  policy  at 
all.  A  policy,  even  the  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  would  do  nothing  to  con- 
trol the  worldwide  efforts  to  control  the 
Infiation  that  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  debated  this  in 
the  committee,  and  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  we  have  debated  it  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  it.  There  has 
been  debate  In  the  c«iference  of  the 
two  respective  bodies.  Debate  still  goes 
on.  More  and  more  amendments  Eu*e 
lurking  in  the  background.  We  probably 
will  not  get  anywhere  in  the  House  any- 
way, so  that  this  Is  an  exercise  in  futility 
even  if  we  could  get  some  kind  of  decent 
economic  stabilization  bill. 

I  point  out,  therefore,  that  I  think  if 
this  debate  is  continued,  diurlng  the 
course  of  time,  when  controls  have  al- 
ready expired,  it  will  really  pi^pitate 
some  of  the  very  things  we  are  trying  to 
avoid,  and  that  is,  an  inordinate  bulge 
in  prices  and  wages. 

Therefore,  we  must  take  a  surgical  ap- 
proach to  this  matter.  I  do  not  like  to 
gag  anyone,  but  here  has  been  consider- 
able debate  on  this  matter,  and  therefore. 
I  move  to  table  S.  2986. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CnjRK).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

the  motion 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presid«it 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a  mo- 
ment? I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator 

that  this  is 

Mr.   TOWER.   I   cannot  hold   it  for 

long 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  speak  on  this  amendment  yet  today,  so 
that  I  believe  he  would  indeed  be  gag- 
ging someone.  I  am  for  limiting  debate, 
if  I  could  reach  agreement  with  the 

Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
iiaa  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  has  been  a 
division  of  the  question  between  section 
205  of  the  bill  and  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  a  motion  to  table  directed 
to  the  entire  bill  would  be  out  of  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  di- 
vision was  on  the  amendment.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  on  the  entire  bill.  The 
motion  to  table  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Chair  kindly 
repeat  his  parliamentary  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  di- 
vision wsis  on  the  amendment.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  on  the  entire  bill.  The 
motion  to  table  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  EarUer  the  Parliamen- 
tarian ruled  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  to  table  the  entire  bill.  The  yeas 

and  nays  have  been 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Parliamentarian  that  there 
was  discussion  on  the  floor  earlier,  so 
that  we  were  given  clearly  to  uiderstand 
that  we  could  have  separate  votes  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  two  parts  of  the 
Muskie  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  state  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  the  earlier  colloquy  and  the  earlier 
ruling  was  with  respect  to  a  division  of 
the  amendment.  A  motion  has  heea  made 
to  table  the  entire  bill.  The  earlier  ruling 
on  the  motion  to  table  was  in  response 
to  a  question  concerning  a  division  of 
the  amendment,  and  tabling  the  amend- 
ment. The  motion  to  table  is  to  the  entire 
bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  question  the  Chair  or  what  the 
Chair  has  just  said.  The  understanding 
was  earlier  that  a  division  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  within  his  rights  to  move 
now  to  table  the  entire  bill. 

I  merely  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether  he 
would  consent  to  withhold  his  motion 
to  table  the  bill  at  this  time  and  give  the 
Senator  from  Maine  a  vote  either  up  or 
down  on  his  amendment  or  move,  in- 
stead, to  table  the  amendment  and  let 
the  Senator  from  Maine  have  a  vote  on 
both  parts,  or  on  tabling  both  parts  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
I  do  not  feel  constrained  to  do  that  be- 
cause of  the  rash  of  amendments  that  I 
feel  are  going  to  be  offered:  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  going  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  putting  together  an  awful  piece 
of  economic  stabilization  legislation.  It 
would  be  "destabllizatlon"  legislation.  I, 
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therefore,  reiterate  my  motion  t^  table 
the  bin. 

Of  course.  If  others  want  to  debate  this 
subject  for  days,  perhaps  even  "weeks, 
then  they  can  vote  against  this  motion. 
But  I  thlntc  that  every  segment  of  this 
economy  wants  controls  to  end  now. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  rtlterate 
my  motion  to  table  S.  2986.  ] 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  i^lll  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prfsldent, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  questloji? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  *all  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  T^e  mo- 
tion Is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pra$ldent. 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  mot^Dn  for 
another  minute?  i 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withhold  Ift  for  1 
minute,  with  the  understanding  ^at  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  \Vlthout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  f 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  k  sug- 
gestion which  would  allow  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  tabling  both  titles  ff  the 
Eimendment  and  also  the  bill,  v^thout 
intervening  amendments.  It  would  |lmply 
be  this:  that  we  get  unanimous  consent 
to  vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the  aihaend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Malic,  the 
Vote  to  occur  on  tabling  the  prli  and 
wage  control  part  of  It  first,  immecately 
followed 'by  a  vote  to  table  the  miiltor- 
Ing  part  of  it.  to  be  Immediately  f  of  owed 
by  a  vote  on  tabling  the  bill,  with  po  In- 
tervening amendments  allowed  toicome 
In.  There  would  be  three  votes  to  table. 
b€u:k  to  back.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
would  then  accomplish  his  purpo^,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  also 
achieve  hifi  goal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
distlngiilstaed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia— and  I  think  he  knows  that  X  have 
generally  been  disposed  to  be  cooperative 
with  the  leadership  on  these  matjters — 
that,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  Judgment. 

1  would  prefer  to  pursue  my  orlglniil  mo- 
tion to  table  S.  2986.  and  I  reiterate  It. 

Mr.  MUSB^E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  grant  me  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tile  mo- 
tion Is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Oall  for 
regular  order^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  allow  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  to  speak  for  2  mtiutes? 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that,  without 
the  Senator  from  Texas  losing  hte  right 
to  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Mtlne  be 
allowed  2  minutes  to  make  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I»  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Provided  that  my  motion 
will  still  be  in  order  in  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  la  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  simply  make  the  point 
that  I  was  willing  to  agree  to  a  total  of 

2  hours  to  debate  the  whole  blU.  The 
notion  that  we  are  going  to  debate  this 
measure  for  days  Is  simply  not  based  on 
facts,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
In  the  Senate  that  the  offeror  of  an 


amendment  has  been  denied,  by  this  kind 
of  gag-tabling  motion,  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  his  own  amendment. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  I  presided  over  the  Senate 
for  the  better  part  of  3  hours,  and  dtir- 
ing  that  time  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the 
eloquent  presentations  by  Senators 
JoHKSTON,  Chiles,  and  Mubkie  as  they 
advocated  retention  of  so-called  standby 
controls.  I  also  heard  the  equally  elo- 
quent statements  by  Senators  Spakkman 
and  PRoxicntE.  and  others,  in  opposition 
to  such  controls. 

As  the  distinguished  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair  well  knows,  the  presiding 
ofBcer  cannot  participate  in  debate  on  tlie 
floor.  So.  in  a  sense,  it  is  a  limitation  to 
be  In  the  Chair.  But  It  also  provides  time 
to  think,  and  to  analyze,  and  to  view 
vital  issues  in  perspective. 

I  thought  to  myself  on  Monday,  Mr. 
F>resldent.  how  ironic  the  pr6blem  of  in- 
flation really  Is.  Not  for  one  moment 
would  I  reflect  disparagingly  upon  any  of 
my  colleagues.  They  are  wise  and  well- 
intentioned  men.  But  when  it  comes  to 
inflation,  and  how  to  prevent  It,  or  how 
to  cure  It,  a  huge  blind  spot  seems  always 
to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  amazing  that 
the  Congress  for  so  long,  and  so  con- 
stantly, has  refused  to  face  up  to  some 
elementary  facts  of  economic  life. 

The  first  one.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  Congress,  over 
a  period  of  a  generation,  has  been  the 
principal  architect  of  inflation.  Oh.  Mr. 
President,  I  well  realize  that  nobody 
wants  to  take  the  blame  for  the  eco- 
nomic shambles  of  our  country.  But 
deep  down.  I  really  doubt  that  there  is 
one  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  does  not 
realize  that  the  cause  of  Inflation  lies 
right  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Congress. 

It  began  as  long  ago  as  40  years  ago, 
or  more — at  that  point  In  history  when 
it  was  considered  smart  politics  to  en- 
gage In  deficit  financing  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  We  told  ourselves,  and  we 
persuaded  the  American  people,  that  the 
Federal  debt  did  not  matter,  that  we 
just  owed  it  to  ourselves.  So  the  sky  be- 
came the  limit,  and  we  rolled  out  the 
pork  barrels,  we  fought  three  wars,  and 
we  established  every  conceivable  kind  of 
Federal  giveaway  programs — and  we 
did  It  all  on  credit.  Now.  the  American 
people  are  paying  for  it. 

Year  after  year  we  did  It;  decade 
after  decade.  At  first,  the  erosion  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  was  of  little 
concern.  The  clamor  for  a  free  ride  on 
the  gravy  train  drowned  out  all  words 
of  warning.  Indeed,  those  who  spoke  of 
fiscal  responsibility  were  often  shunted 
aside  as  reactionaries  and  ultraconserva- 
tlves. 

So  where.  Mr.  President,  do  we  stand 
today?  Well,  a  week  or  so  ago — it  was 
April  18,  to  be  exact — I  asked  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  give  me  the  exact 
total  of  the  Federal  debt  as  of  that  day. 
It  turned  out  to  be  $473,014,648,856.11. 
And.  upon  further  inquiry,  the  Depart- 
ment informed  me  that  on  the  same 
day  last  year— April  18.  1973— the  total 


Federal  debt  was  $455.570.163.323  85. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  about 
$18  billion  in  12  months  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  where  the 
body  Is  buried.  This  is  the  cause  of  in- 
flation. We  can  talk  tibout  controls,  we 
can  debate  bills  and  amendments  all  w  ft 
like.  We  can  go  home  and  make  political 
speeches  to  our  hearts'  content.  But  \m- 
less  and  until  we  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  we're  Just  kidding  ourselves — 
and  deceiving  the  American  people.  No 
kind  of  system  of  Federal  controls  is 
going  to  work.  Indeed,  adding  Federal 
controls  will  simply  continue  to  com- 
pound the  miseries  we  thrust  upon  the 
American  people  by  saddling  them  with  a 
constantly   Increasing  Federal  debt. 

The  interest  alone  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral debt,  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $30  billion.  That  amounts  to  about 
$923  a  second. 

Think  of  It,  Mr.  President.  Nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  a  second — for  interest 
alone,  on  the  existing  Federal  debt — 
every  time  the  clock  ticks. 

These  are  facts.  Mr.  President.  This  is 
simple  arithmetic.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  one's  own  folly — but  I.  for 
one,  believe  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
look  the  American  people  in  the  eye  and 
confess:  We  caused  It — ^we  and  our  pred- 
ecessors, who  permitted  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  wander 
around  so  long  in  the  swamps  of  deficit 
financing — and.  worse  still,  let  the  people 
believe  that  It  was  sound  economics  to 
do  so. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  we  stand  today, 
again  debating  whether  to  enact  legisla- 
tion allowing  the  Implementation  of 
stand-by  controls.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  amendment  I  have  drafted, 
and  which  I  will  caD  up  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  not  success- 
ful in  lobbying  the  Muskle  tunendment, 
offers  the  only  hope  of  bringing  inflation 
under  control.  There  Is  only  one  mech- 
anism that  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
dealing  with  the  inflation  plaguing  the 
American  people,  and  that  is  a  prudent, 
flscally  sound  government  which  allows 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  function. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  on  the 
floor.  Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  the  Congress  for 
action.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  assess- 
ment. Where  I  sincerely  believe  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  be  in  error  lies  in  the 
kind  of  action  they  are  recommending. 

The  time  has  come  to  bite  the  bullet, 
admit  oiu"  economic  mistakes  of  the  past, 
and  turn  to  logic  and  simple  arithmetic 
for  an  honest  solution  to  our  problem- 
For  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  we  represent,  we  simply  must  balance 
the  budget  and  begin  the  hard  and  pain- 
ful task  of  bringing  this  Inflation  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  to  S.  2986  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  even  the 
most  superficial  glance  at  the  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1976  reaffirms  my 
belief  that  the  Federal  budget  must  be 
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balanced  and  fiscal  sanity  restored.  lUs 
can  happen  only  if  we  muster  the  cour- 
age and  integrity  to  turn  to  principles 
of  soimd  fiscal  responsibility — a  balanced 
budget,  reduced  Federal  spending,  and 
more  budgetary  control  on  future  spend- 
ing. 

The  administration  has  sulnnltted  a 
budget  with  projected  outlays  of  $304.4 
billion,  based  upon  projected  recetpte  of 
only  $295.0  billion.  On  its  face,  then,  this 
budget  proposal  calls  for  a  $9.4  billion 
deficit.  But  this  is  not  quite  the  fidl 
amount  of  deficit  spending  envisioned  by 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  Because  the 
administration  i>ersists,  with  the  Con- 
gress aiding  and  abetting,  in  using  the 
"unified  budget"  concept  which  allows 
special  trust  fund  receipts  to  be  included 
in  the  total  of  Government  receipts,  the 
true  dimensions  of  deficit  spending  are 
not  readily  apparent.  The  Congress  and 
the  various  administrations  throiigh  the 
years  share  a  common  guilt  in  mislead- 
ing the  people  in  this  matter.  It  Is  time 
that  we  atone  for  our  sins. 

Breaking  the  budget  down  by  accoimts 
gives  a  clearer  picture  of  the  true  size  of 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Projected 
receipts  in  the  trust  fund  accounts  are 
projected  to  be  $115.8  billion,  with  pro- 
jected outlays  of  $107.4  billion,  leaving 
an  obvious  surplus  in  the  trust  fund  ac- 
coimts of  $8.4  billion.  Since  trust  fund 
monies  cannot  be  transferred  directly 
Into  the  Federal  (imd,  they  must  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  Treasury,  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  national  debt. 

In  the  Federal  fund  account,  projected 
receipts  tu-e  estimated  to  be  $202.8  bil- 
lion, with  projected  outlays  figured  at 
$220.6  billion.  Using  the  so-called  "uni- 
fied budget"  concept  to  arrive  at  its  pro- 
jected deficit,  the  administration  merely 
subtracted  the  $8.4  billion  surplus  In  the 
trust  fund  accounts  from  the  $17.8  billion 
deficit  in  the  Federal  fund  account,  and 
came  up  with  a  figure  of  $9.4  billion  as 
its  projected  deficit.  In  other  words,  since 
the  trust  fund  accounts  have  tradition- 
ally had  a  small  surplus,  this  surplus  Is 
added  to  the  Federal  fund  deficit  and 
effectively  camouflages  the  deficit  spend- 
ing In  the  Federal  fund,  which  Is  used  for 
general  Government  operaticms. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  a  more  ac- 
curate estimation  of  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1975  would  be  $17.8  bil- 
lion. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration,  on 
page  28  of  the  budget  proposal,  projects 
a  net  rise  In  the  national  debt  subject  to 
a  limit  of  $19.8  billion.  The  similarity  of 
these  two  figures  is  more  than  interest- 
ing; this  similarity  seems  to  point  out 
that  the  national  debt,  on  which  this  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  will  pay  an  interest  of 
$29  billion — twice  the  size  of  the  entire 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1941.  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n — is  raised  this 
year  by  an  amount  close  to  the  actual 
deficit  that  Is  projected  for  fiscal  year 

1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  table  which 
I  have  prepared  showing  how  the  figures 
I  have  just  broken  down,  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


AnalptiM  of  the  fLseal  year  197S  budget 
proposal 

I.  Budget  totals:  >  BUlion 

Projacted  i«oe4>tB  (including  trust 

fund   receipts) $296.0 

Projected  outlays  by  the  adminis- 
tration        305.4 

Projoctod   deficit . 9.4 

n.  Budget  breakdown  by  accounts: 
Projected    receipts    In    the    trust 

fund   accounts 116.8 

Projected    outlays    In    the    trust 

fund  accounts 107.4 

Trust   fund   surplus   estimate   for 

fiscal  year  1976 8.4 

Projected  reaetpts  in  the  Federal 

fund    202.8 

Projected  outlays  In   the  Federal 

fund    220.6 

Projected    deficit    In    the    Federal 

fund    »17.8 

m.  Means  by  which  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration arrived  at  Its  def- 
icit figures: 
Projected    deficit    In    the    Federal 

fund 17.8 

Projected    surplus    In    the    trost 

accounts    8.4 

Projected    deficit »».  4 

'  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1975: 
Summary  at  p.  46. 

'Actual  Budget  Summary  figiues  are  17.9 
bUlion  doUars,  due  to  "rounding  oB"  by 
budget  offlclals;  however,  adding  the  figures 
or  subtracting  them  as  the  case  may  caU 
for  often  gives  tUghtly  different  results — 
In  this  case,  the  sum  would  be  $17.8  billion. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Bdr.  President,  factors 
exist  which  possibly  could  tend  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  budget  proposal  Is  posited 
on  the  assumption  that  unemployment 
win  remain  at  5.5  percent,  but  private 
economists  writing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  put  the  figure  at  5.7  percent,  a 
projection  also  put  forth  by  Data  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  a  firm  employed 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  0.2  per- 
cent projected  rise  in  unemployment  will 
mean  that  there  wUl  be  fewer  dollars 
taken  in  by  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  taxes  and  more  outlays  from  the 
TreasuTi'  in  the  form  of  welfare  and  un- 
emplo3mient  payments. 

Based  on  a  generally  recognized  rule  of 
thumb  that  a  one  billion  dollar  increase 
in  the  deficit  can  be  anticipated  for  each 
(J.l  percent  rise  In  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, this  means  that  there  well  could 
be  an  additional  $2  billion  deficit  this 
year. 

Another  factor  which  could  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  for  this  fisctil 
year  Is  an  imderestlmatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  with  regard  to  the 
amoimt  of  projected  revenues.  This  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  the  administration  pro- 
jects $295  billion  in  revenues;  estinuites 
by  staff  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  put  this  figure  as  low  as  $282 
billion.  Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
possible  deficit  of  $30.8  billion. 

These  are  gloomy  figures  indeed,  Mr. 
President.  If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  budget,  if  we  are  to 
prevent  continued  runaway  inflation 
which  deficit  spending  Inescs^iably  fuels, 
then  we  must  take  steps  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  expenditures. 

Five  times  already,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Btrd,  and  I 
have  attempted  to  have  legislation  passed 


which  would  balance  the  budget.  Five 
times,  the  Senate  has  rejected  such  a 
move,  although  there  is  strong  sentiment 
In  the  Senate  to  see  that  we  have  a  bsJ- 
anced  budget.  On  1  vote,  43  of  our  col- 
leagues indicated  their  support  of  such 
a  move. 

Exhibit  1 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  a  new  title  as 
foUows: 

8x0.  1.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  nontrust  fund  expenditures  of  the  Oot- 
emment  of  the  United  Statee  during  each 
fiscal  year  shaU  not  exceed  its  revenues  from 
all  nontrust  sources  for  such  year. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  President  shall  submit  a  budget 
pursuant  to  thA  Budget  and  Aooountlng  Act 
of  1921,  as  amended.  In  which  nontrust 
fund  expendltiires  do  not  exceed  nontrust 
fund  revenues  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  additional  revenues 
of  the  Oovemment  received  during  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  tax  legislation  enacted 
after  the  submission  ot  the  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

SSMATOB    KAIIl>OU>H    SUPPORTS    DTOKT    TO    FBO- 
Vn»    CRKDir    TO    AICSUCAM    CONSU1CEB8 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Muskie-Stevenson-Johnston 
amendment — the  Cost  of  Living  Act  of 
1974 — which  I  cosponsor.  The  urgency 
of  the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  stem 
the  present  inflationary  cycle  was 
stressed  last  week  when  the  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic Conference  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  the  administration's  abandon- 
ment of  the  fight  against  Inflation  and 
we  pledged  our  efforts  to  restrain  it. 

Our  Nation's  present  economic  situa- 
tion Is  confusing  to  laymen  and  econo- 
mists alike.  We  have  infiatlon.  deflation. 
and  acute  shortages  all  at  the  same  time. 
This  month  the  American  people  are 
scanning  the  wage-price  control  score- 
board: for  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  at 
t".  annual  rate  of  increase,  infiatlon  Is 
up  10.8  percent;  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  14.5  percent;  the  wholesale 
price  Index  has  Increased  a  whopping 
24.8  percent;  and  yet  average  real  wages 
continue  to  drop. 

This  bill,  to  provide  standby  wage-and- 
price  control  authority.  Is  In  many  cases 
not  a  popular  one  as  several  colleagues 
have  pointed  out.  I  have  weighed  care- 
fully the  views  of  knowledgeable  and 
articulate  economic  spokesmen  who  ad- 
vocate discontinuation  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program.  However,  we  must 
not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  hasty  lifting 
of  phase  n  controls  in  January  of  last 
year  and  the  detrimental  effects  that 
such  a  recurrence  could  have  in  efforts 
to  cool  down  infiatlon.  Santayana  gave 
wise  words : 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

This  Is  now  a  time  for  economic  prog- 
ress but  with  precautionary  measures. 
It  is  my  hope  that  meaningful  standards 
can  be  established  under  this  bill  which 
will  not  cause  unfair  allocations  or  mate- 
rial shortages  as  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced, and  will  aid  in  creating  a 
better  free  market  system  for  our  coun- 
try through  a  further  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  all  controls. 

I  have  been  involved  in  cases  with 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  which  eased 
ccxitrols  to  companies  In  exchange  for 
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the  company  Increasing  production  or 
placing  ceilings  on  wages  and  prices. 
That  process  Is  not  an  easy  one.  Many 
questlcHis  are  asked  and  paperwdrk  is 
voluminous.  It  Is  a  lengthy  and  expensive 
approach,  particularly  for  small  busi- 
nesses. If  sectors  of  business  can  exhibit 
responsible  action  to  avoid  the  use  of 
stand-by  authority  after  this  sh&ky  pe- 
riod In  our  economy,  the  Senate  will 
scrap  this  Cost  of  Living  Act.  Oood  faith 
bargaining  can  certainly  continue  on  a 
larger  scale  without  companies  fearing 
an  across-the-board  freeze,  which  i»  pre- 
vented in  this  bill. 

Guidelines  still  exist  for  some  sactors 
of  the  economy  now  not  directly  onder 
controls.  There  are  as  yet  brush  fires 
which  need  attention  in  the  near  f  ature. 
Within  a  period  of  time,  after  a  bulge 
in  prices  and  wages  are  made  cominen- 
surate  with  the  cost  of  living,  a  reatora- 
tlon  of  critical  shortages  of  materials 
will  help  us  move  toward  a  free  mfirket 
mechanism  which  will  help  bring  a  <town- 
w&ni  Inflationary  trend.  Controls,  I 
doubt,  are  not  effective  against  natural 
economic  forces. 

This  standby  authority  does  not  pre- 
vent firms  from  economically  increasing 
their  capacity.  This  act  will  allow  com- 
panies to  enter  the  front  door  of  oiu- 
domestic  economy  as  opposed  to  folng 
out  the  side  door  by  exporting  goods 
abroad  for  higher  prices  and  greater 
profits. 

It  Is  my  strong  hope  that  the  adninis- 
tratlon  would  use  this  standby  authjrity 
wisely  to  encourage  business  wheijever 
possible  to  lower  its  prices  and  use  re- 
stramt  so  that  with  responsible  meas- 
ures, they  would  have  no  reason  for 
fear  of  recontrol. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
expressed  no  desire  to  continue  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interest  and  Ertvldends.  which 
monitors  bank  rates  and  dividend  pay- 
ments. The  Committee  on  Interest  and 
Dividends  was  created  in  October  1971 
by  Executive  order.  It  is  anticipated  that 
if  the  committee  is  not  extended  past 
April  30.  a  surge  in  interest  rate*  on 
small  business  and  consimier  loans  opuld 
occur.  There  is  no  question  that  if  this 
committee  and  its  voluntary  dual  ralme 
Interest  rate  system  are  discontinued, 
rates  on  loans  to  small  business,  fan&ers, 
and  consumers  will  rise.  This  amendltient 
authorizes  the  President  to  stabilize  in- 
terest rates  consistent  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth.  Business  loans  can  be 
controlled  without  furthering  the  Slug- 
gishness of  the  economy  by  over-tlgljten- 
Ing  the  capital  to  small  borrowers.  Addi- 
tional burdens  must  not  be  addexl  to 
American  consumers  and  homebuyers  by 
the  lack  of  availability  of  credit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
share  concern  for  the  provision  of  Qual- 
ity health  care  at  reasonable  pricesw  The 
expiration  of  all  price  controls  last  mid- 
night has  now  lifted  a  very  difficult  bur- 
den which  was  being  borne  by  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes. 

Many  of  these  vital  institutions  have 
just  survived  a  harrowing  brush  with 
economic  disaster.  Under  phase  IV,  as 


we  know,  they  were  required  to  absorb 
price  increases  in  the  commodities  they 
had  to  buy — while  being  prevented  from 
raising  the  rates  they  charged  for  their 
own  services. 

The  resiiltlng  economic  squeeze  on 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  offers  a 
valuable  lesson  in  the  serious  perils 
which  are  inherent  In  resorting  to  selec- 
tive wage  and  price  controls. 

In  this  regard,  experiences  of  two  hos- 
pitals In  western  Michigan  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Donald 
F.  Andrews,  administrator  of  the  North 
Ottawa  Community  Hospital  In  Grand 
Haven,  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Strange,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Holland  City  Hos- 
pital in  HoUand,  Mich. 

Holland  City  Hospital,  In  confronting 
the  possibility  of  the  continuation  of 
wage  and  price  controls  Into  its  1974-75 
fiscal  year,  provided  me  with  a  stark — 
but  illuminating — analysis  of  its  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  statement  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Ths    FbaM    IV    regulations    set    hcxipltal 
charge  and  expense  Increase  limits  at  ''.6  per 
cent  per  Inpatient  stay.  Hospital  out-patient 
service  charges  are  Umlted  to  a  6  per  cent  In- 
crease. TTnder  Phase  IV  regulations  Holland 
Hospital  wUl  have  to  cut  Its  staff  by  16-26 
people.  These  staff  cuts  will  Include  all  areas 
of  the  hospital.  Our  new  respiratory  therapy 
service,  greatly  needed  by  our  physicians  and 
patients,  will  have  to  be  reduced  consider- 
ably. The  Director  of  Volunteer  Servloee  posi- 
tion which  the  Hospital  AuzlUary  agreed  to 
pay  for  will  not  be  able  to  be  added.  Nor 
win  we  be  able  to  add  the  staff  members  re- 
quired In  the  new  outpatient  surgery  pro- 
gram scheduled  to  begin  July  1.  Our  budget 
requirements  for  1974-76  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced by  over  $360,000.  Critical  staff  reduc- 
tions will  also  be  required  In  maintenance, 
housekeeping,  laundry,  laboratory,  radiology, 
accounting,  administration,  nursing,  medical 
records,  pharmacy,  and  nuclear  medicine.  Be- 
fore the  year  Is  over  it  Is  anticipated  that  we 
will  have  to  begin  to  use  our  funded  deprecia- 
tion for  day  to  day  operating  expenses.  The 
only  way  which  we  can  restrict  our  costs 
and  revenues  to  comply  with  Phase  rv  while 
the  price  of  aU  goods  and  services  we  pur- 
chase go  uncontrolled  is  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  services  we  provide. 
The  7.6%  limitation  Is  simply  not  enough  to 
handle  such  price  Increases  as : 
Meat.  19-27%. 
Lettuce,  eo%. 
Potatoes.  236%. 
Sugar.  21%. 
Pineapple,  30%. 
Tomato  Juice,  16%. 
Beets,  13%. 
JeUo,  29%. 
Flour.  36%. 
Bice,  36%. 
Eggs,  18%. 
Milk.  15%. 
Bread.  35%. 

Institutional  Dish  Soap,  100%. 
Soup  Base.  32  "■■ . 
Paper  Forms,  9-93%. 
Sleeper  gowns,  50%. 
Needles,  33%. 
Catheters,  61%. 
Surgery  Oowns,  169%. 
Pillows,  26%. 


Syringes.  40-60%. 

Adhestre  Tape,  37%. 

Suture,  9-44%. 

Draw  Sheets,  14%. 

Blankets.  29%. 

Surgical  Oloves,  10%. 

Cleaning  Cleanser,  23%. 

Mattress  Pads,  16%. 

UtlUtles,  6-20%. 

These  are  representative  of  similar  price 
increases  for  several  thousand  items  which 
the  hospital  must  regularly  purchase.  We 
have  exi>erlenced  such  increases  despite  our 
participation  in  several  substantive  shared 
hospital  purchasing  organizations. 

The  inequities  of  being  unable  to  pass 
through  price  increases  in  supplies  and  serv- 
loee is  compounded  by  the  continuation  of 
Phase  in  wage  controls  for  taoepltAls.  The 
6.6%  wage  controls  continue  for  each  em- 
ployee unit.  Hospital  employees  should  not  be 
expected  to  subsidize  oiu-  health  care  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  built-in  coat-of-llvlng 
clauses  in  many  union  contracts  and  the  de- 
regulation of  all  other  Industries  will  permit 
wage  settlements  of  9-13%  per  year.  Hoq>ital 
employees  should  have  the  same  right  as  em- 
ployees In  other  industries  to  earn  a  fair  wage 
rate  for  their  labors.  To  continue  such  con- 
trols Is  counter  productive  to  the  motivation 
required  of  many  of  our  nation's  hospital 
employees  If  we  are  to  continue  to  refine  and 
develop  an  ever  more  effective  and  efficient 
health  care  system. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
wage  front.  North  Ottawa  Community 
Hospital  compared  the  wages  its  employ- 
ees received  with  those  of  workers  in 
comparable  Jobs  for  city,  county,  State, 
and  Federal  Government.  Under  wage 
controls,  the  study  found,  "the  hospital 
is  paying  less  for  similar  work  than  the 
other  governmental  agencies."  It  con- 
cluded : 

At  the  current  rate  of  Inflation  It  would 
be  Impossible  for  hospital  employees  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  hospital 
Is  kept  under  mandatory  wage-price  controls, 
we  wUl  drop  even  further  behind,  which  can 
cause  related  employee  problems,  dissatis- 
faction, and  perhaps  lose  some  good  employ- 
ees to  other  employers. 

Mr.  President,  experience  and  facts 
like  those  submitted  by  these  two  fine 
Mlchlgsm  hospitals  should  serve  to  warn 
us  against  further  flirtation  with  such 
an  inherently  Inequitable  device  aa  selec- 
tive wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  S.  2986. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  METziNBAtnn).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "aye."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FtTLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  Inottye),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin ) .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TuNNrr)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TimNET)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ottrnxt)  is  absent  due 
to  Ulnees  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senat<»-  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OuuRT)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


(No.  165  Leg] 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Domenid 

Mbndale 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Kagleton 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Percy 

Beall 

Pong 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Qrlffln 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Hansen 

WUIlam  L. 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Church 

Helms 

Stevens 

Clark 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

Dole 

McOovem 

NATS— 43 

Abourezk 

Huddleston 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Blden 

Jackson 

Pastors 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

PeU 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Riblooff 

Cannon 

Long 

Roth 

Case 

Magnuaon 

Stennls 

CbUes 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eastland 

McOee 

Taft 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Haskell 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Hathaway 

Moss 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Metcalf ,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 7 
Bellmon  Gurney  Tunney 


Ervln 
Pul  bright 


Inoixye 
Metzenbaum 


So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  S.  2986  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  table  has  been  made,  and  the  ques- 
tion Is 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
Were  he  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  Were  I  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNotrsTE),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzeitbaum)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 42 

Aiken 

Domenlci 

Percy 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Fannin 

Schwelker 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

wmiamL 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Helms 

Taft 

Church 

Hruska 

Thiirmond 

Cook 

Long 

Tower 

Cotton 

Matblas 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

Dole 

Packwood 

Domenlci 

Pearson 

NAYS — 50 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Moss 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Mufikle 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

PeU 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Both 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stennls 

EasUand 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

McOovem 

Symington 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Williams 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Blden,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 
Bellmon  Gumey  Tunney 


BS-vln 
Fxilbrlght 


Inouye 
Metzenbaum 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  that  motion  is 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  witnessed  today  a  textbook  dem- 
onstration of  party  discipline  that  is 
seen  very  often  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  rarely  In  Congress. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  is  debatable.  I  ask  the  Chair  for 
a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  the  motion  to  table 
Is  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  waf  seeking  recognition  before  the 
response.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  withhold 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sought  recognition  before  the  response. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Is  the  question  debatable  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
amend  the  request  so  as  to  provide  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  )  and  2  minutes 
tc  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion was  heard  on  the  first  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
resubmit  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  there  be 
4  minutes,  equally  divided? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  object. 

Several  Senators  .Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed  for 
1  minute.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  not  object.  I  am  really  seek- 
ing to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I,  too,  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  not  object. 

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  cannot  state  his  case  in  I  minute 
or  1  hour.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  seek  to  propound  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request.  In  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  Obviously,  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider. If  that  motion  carries,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  a  tabling  mo- 
tion again.  If  that  fails,  we  are  back 
where  we  started. 

I  ask  \manlmous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
waived  and  that  the  vote  on  the  motion 
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to    table    the   bill    be    proceeded    with 
instead. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BIDEN  (.when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  thlA  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzknbaum)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<  Mr.  Ervih)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inoute),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MxTzxiTBAnM) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tumrer)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
(Mr,  TuwwBT)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmow) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GiniNrY)  is  absent 
due  to  Ulness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[No.  167  Leg.)  [ 

YEAS — 60  * 


Abourezk 

B«rh 

B«DtMn 
Bible 
Burdlck 
Bvrd. 


Haskell 

Hathaway 

HolUnga 

Uuddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 


Harry  P.,  Jr.  Jackson 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlta 

Cannon  Johnston 

Case  Kennedy 

Chiles  Long 

Clark  Magnuson 

Cranston  Mansfield 

Eastland  McClellan 

Gravel  McOee 

Hart  MoOOTem 

Hartke  Mclntyre 


Mondale 

Montofa 

Moes 

Muakl* 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastor* 

Pell 

Randolph 

RiblooV 

Roth 

Sparknan 

Stennts 

SteTCAsoD 

Symiagton 

TalmiRls* 

WUlla»]s 


NAYS— 41 

Aiken  Oomenlet  Pack  wood 

AUen  Domlnlck  PearaoBi 

Baker  Eagleton  Percy 

Bartlett  Pknntn  ProxoAr* 

Beall  Pong  Schwtfker 

Bennett  Goldwater  Scott,  Hugh 

Brock  Grlffln  Scott, 

Brooke  Hansen  WUBam  Ij. 

Buckley  Hatfield  Staffgrd 

Church  Helms  Stevetu 

Cook  Hruaka  Taft 

Cotton  MathUa  Thurmond 

Curtis  McClure  Towef 

Dole  Metcalf  Weldter 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECOBDEIV^l 


Blden,  for 


NOT  vonwo — 8 


I 


Qumey 
Inouye 
Metzenbaum 


Tunjsey 
TotUK 


Bellmon 

Errln 

Pulbrlsbt 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  having  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texu  (Mr. 
Tov<m).  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bin    (Mr.   Johnston),    thip   dlstin- 


giilshed  majority  leader,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, I  propound  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request : 

That  the  yeas  and  nays  previously  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  table  be  with- 
drawn.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
br  which  the  bill  was  tabled  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Tile  question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  table. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered 

ScvsRAL  Senators.  No,  no 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Oh,  that 
is  right.  This  occurs  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Mtiskie  and  Mr. 
Tower  ;  that  upon  conclusion  of  the  time, 
a  vote  occur  either  on  tabling  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Mitskie's  amendment,  that 
which  has  to  do  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, or  that  an  up  or  down  vote  on  that 
part  occur,  whichever  the  Senate  would 
wish;  and  that,  back  to  back,  following 
that  vote,  there  occur  a  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table  the  second  part,  or  an  up- 
and-down  vote  on  the  second  part,  what- 
ever the  Senate  would  wish — but  two 
votes  back  to  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Muskie  proposal  which  relates  to  the 
standby  controls.  I  do  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  it.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  limit  it  to  10  minutes.  5  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  must  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  apparently  this  thing  is  becoming 
unglued.  So,  I  do  not  know — there  might 
be  other  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  so  I  assume  that  this  could  keep 
us  here  indefinitely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  allow  us  to  have  a  brief  quorum 
call  so  we  could  work  something  out? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Blr.  President, 
I  think  I  may  be  ready  to  renew  my  re- 
QTiest.  The  Senator  from  Maine  Is  want- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment.  Would  he 
state  his  modifloatlon? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  1  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
request? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  That  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  which  has  been  divided,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  at 
the  close  of  20  minutes  a  vote  occur  on 
the  first  part  of  the  Muskie  amendment 
that  deals  with  wage  and  price  controls, 
the  vote  to  be  either  on  a  motion  to  table 
or  up  and  down  on  that  part  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  vote 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar vote — up  or  down,  or  on  a  tabling 
motion — with  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Muskie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  amendments  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  If  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senate,  that  no  amendments 
to  amendments  be  In  order,  because  11 
this  amendment  is  voted  down,  and  I  feel 
the  votes  are  probably  here  to  do  It,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  moot,  ansrway,  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  ball  game. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblectlon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  part  that  no  amendments  to  amend- 
ments be  in  order.  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
5  minutes  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  Eimendment  of  5  minutes ■ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing) . 
To  be  equally  divided  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Plve  minutes,  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — does  that  apply  to  the 
second  part  of  the  main  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  an  amendment  to  the  second 
portion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  very  well  may  have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  make  the  same  request  with  regard  to 
the  second  portion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder, 
would  the  Senator  modify  that  request  to 
say  that  at  any  time  a  tabling  motion 
may  be  in  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  That  is  in 
order  anyway. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Without  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  or  the  Senator  from 
Maine  having  expired  or  having  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is  so 
little  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  if  we  start  adding 
amendments  here  all  evening — it  appears 
that  everybody  has  amendments — I  think 
it  is  an  exercise  in  futlhty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  would 
only  be  5  minutes  on  any  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  could  yield  back 
his  2 '2  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  see  how  it  goes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  Object,  without  being 
critical,  here  we  go  again.  It  is  10  minutes 
past  5,  and  this  is  an  Important  measure. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  proceed 
with  a  little  more  calmness  and  a  little 
more  judiciousness.  This  is  important 
business.  Everybody  understands  the 
problem.  Let  us  strike  an  agreement  and 
get  going  and  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
without  all  this  fussing  aroimd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  CThair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  what  amendments  are  going  to  t>e 
offered,  but  I  will  take  2  minutes  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  the  amendment 
simply  to  say  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  2  minutes  to  say  all  afternoon,  with- 
out success. 

First,  I  should  like  to  thank  those 
Senators  who  voted  to  give  me  the  right 
to  speak  on  this  amendment. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  2  minutes  to  read  some- 
thing that  gives  my  reasons  for  ofTering 
this  amendment.  TTils  is  from  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
en  April  20  written  by  Hobart  Rowan 
This  is  what  he  wrote  in  reporting  on 
the  highest  inflation  rate  In  25  years: 

Another  worrl5ome  aspect  of  yesterday's 
news  Is  that  while  the  sharp  recent  rise  In 
food  prices  abated  considerably  In  March, 
the  price  tag  for  nonfood  prlc«e  and  senrlcee 
continued  to  escalate  even  faster. 

In  fact,  the  1.6%  Increase  in  industrial 
prices  for  the  month  (an  18%  annual  rate) 
is  the  biggest  In  that  category  since  the 
government  began  to  keep  such  statistics  In 
1954. 

...  All  told,  higher  prloee  for  gasoline  and 
food — which  imtU  recently  have  been  ac- 
counting for  about  two-thirds  of  the  Infla- 
tion, accounted  for  only  20%  (rf  It  In  Maroh, 
which  means  that  price  rises  have  spread  In 
a  pervasive  way  to  a  wide  range  of  other  con- 
sumer goods  and  services. 

There  were  notable  Increases  in  physicians' 
fees   (up  at  a  30.4%   annual  rate),  apparel. 


gsis,  electricity,  postal  rates,  newspapers,  tex- 
tiles, new  cars,  city  bus  fares,  and  household 
durable  goods. 

The  Washington  Post  on  March  24  re- 
ported Dr.  Dunlop's  prediction  that  doc- 
tor bills  could  go  up  9  percent  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  hospital  fees  as 
much  as  17  percent,  without  control  au- 
thority. Under  controls,  doctor  bills  would 
go  up  only  4  percent  and  hospital  fees 
between  10  and  11  percent. 

The  New  York  Times  on  April  22  re- 
ported that — 

For  millions  ot  Americans,  the  ending  of 
more  than  32  months  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols next  week  Is  expected  to  bring  another 
spasm  of  price  Increases  that  will  further 
erode  their  already  shrunken  paychecks. 

An  official  of  a  large  food  processing 
and  distributing  company  was  quoted  as 
having  the  "feeling"  that  "everybody  is 
busting  to  get  out  of  the  gate."  * 

The  Times  article  continued: 

Interviews  with  executives  in  a  variety  of 
Industries  late  last  week  disclosed  that  a 
number  of  price  Increases  were  expected  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

.  .  .  Among  other  Industries  where  con- 
siuners  can  expect  to  face  price  increases  this 
year,  according  to  Industry  officials,  are  auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes,  whiskey,  a  variety  of 
processed  foods,  machinery,  home  furnisb- 
iDgs,  furniture,  and  the  cans  that  contain 
everything  from  aoy  beans  to  shaving  cream. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  on  April  21  re- 
ported: 

On  AprU  30  most  segments  of  American 
industry  c^n  be  expected  to  heave  a  coUec- 
tlve  sigh  of  relief.  .  .  .  What  cannot  be  ex- 
pected on  AprU  30  Is  that  the  sense  of  reUef 
will  extend  to  the  consumer,  for  he  faces  an 
acceleration  of  price  Increases  and  continued 
rapid  inflation.  Whether  he  wants  to  buy  a 
new  house,  car.  or  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  going 
to  coat  him  more.  .  .  .  How  much  more  will 
prices  go  up?  The  Industry  Is  not  talking. 
But  WaU  Street  analysts,  tislng  their  own 
data,  come  up  with  projections  ranging  from 
15  70-20%  over  the  next  twelve  months. 

These  reports  document  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  fires  of  inflation 
are  spreading  from  food  and  energy — 
and  we  are  all  aware  of  what  th^  dev- 
astation has  been  there — into  industrial 
commodities  and  into  nonfood  items. 

I  protest  the  absence  of  a  policy  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  it.  What  the 
Senate  seems  to  be  about  to  say  is  that 
with  these  Inflationary  forces  boiling 
under  the  surface  of  the  economy,  and 
with  all  the  unpredictable  circumstances 
that  one  could  envision  in  the  next  6 
months,  we  are  going  to  leave  our  Gov- 
ernment without  a  policy,  without  a 
tool,  without  an  authority  to  deal  with 
it.  Anybody  who  can  predict  with  assur- 
ance that  in  the  next  6  months  a  need 
for  control  authority  will  not  arise  has 
a  blind  faith  in  our  economic  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  made 
these  two  simple,  clear-cut  proposals: 
First,  a  monitoring  authority  to  continue 
the  function  of  the  Cost  of  living  Coun- 
cil to  keep  tabs  on  the  economy,  to  look 
out  for  shortages,  to  signal  the  danger 
spots,  to  generate  the  data,  as  a  base  for 
whatever  policy  we  may  need  to  adopt 
in  the  next  few  months:  second,  stand- 


by control  authority — a  fire  extinguish- 
er on  the  wall.  We  have  had  to  use  that 
authority  before  in  the  last  30  years  In 
this  country.  It  has  worked.  It  has  also 
failed.  But  in  times  of  dire  economic 
emergency.  Presidents  who  have  ob- 
jected to  it,  including  this  President, 
iiave  used  it  in  circumstances  when  nec- 
essary, and  with  success. 

I  Icnow  the  pressure  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  my  proposal. 
Business  and  labor  are  lobbying  to  kill 
this  measure. 

But  I  disagree  with  their  judgments. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Act  which  we  have 
proposed  to  the  Senate  presents  one  of 
the  most  difficult  pcrtbllc  policy  problems 
of  current  times — the  control  of  infla- 
tion, the  control  of  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive and  destructive  forces  operating 
on  the  American  people. 

We  have  heard  the  statistics  of  infla- 
tion, their  shock  value  depleted  by  re- 
petition. And  we  know  the  reality  behind 
those  statistics — the  elderly  on  fixed  In- 
comes who  must  choose  between  ade- 
quate food,  £Miequate  heat,  or  adequate 
medicine.  And  ttie  businessmen  staggered 
by  cost  Increases  or  shortfiges  of  essential 
materials.  And  the  wage  earner  who  sees 
his  paycheck  shrinking  weekly. 

We  know  the  reality  of  Inflation  and 
we  have  a  resp<»islbnity  to  counter  it 
with  the  best  public  policy  tools  we  have. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Act  we  consider 
today  is  the  only  constructive  step  avail- 
able to  Congress  to  meet  the  threat  of 
inflation. 

Double  digit  Inflation  in  America  is 
well-documented.  The  consumer  price 
Increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
approaching  14  percent,  represents, 
through  a  shorthand  average,  the  mil- 
lions of  cases  of  hardship  and  instability 
experienced  by  Americans  in  the  months 
just  passed. 

But  the  e\idence  also  shows  that  we 
have  cause  for  serious  concern  about 
continued  and  possibly  more  dramatic 
inflation  in  the  months  ahead.  Part  of 
the  danger  comes  from  total  decontrol 
of  the  economy,  except  for  petroleum,  as 
of  today.  Yesterday,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols restrained  12  percent  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  32  percent  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index,  and  24  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  But  9  percent  of  the 
CJonsumer  Price  Index  and  28  percent  of 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  vrere  released 
from  controls  as  of  midnight  last  night — 
Including  health,  autos  and  auto  parts 
and  Insurance,  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts, machinery  and  equipment,  con- 
struction, and  nonfood  consumer  items. 

The  aftermath  of  decontrol  in  those 
sectors  could  present  significant  dangers 
down  the  road.  Tlie  decontrol  process 
may  have  been  gradual,  but  those  sectors 
left  imder  controls  to  the  bitter  end 
would  now  be  free  from  all  restraint.  TTie 
wage-price  bulge  we  know  occurs  when 
controls  are  lifted  could  be  far  worse 
than  a  "normal  market  correction." 
posing  the  danger  of  a  new  wage-price 
spiral.  When  phase  n  was  prematurely 
ended,  wholesale  price  incretises  went 
from  a  6.9-percent  annual  rate  to  a  24.4- 
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percent  annual  rate  during  the  first  5 
months  of  phase  m.  mandating  an- 
other dollar  devaluation  and  a  pew  60- 
day  freese.  A  similar  escalation  of  Infla- 
tion from  its  current  high  rates  would 
certainly  require  a  damaging  n^um  to 
across-the-board  controls.  Bitt  that 
event  could  be  avoided  if  selected  con- 
trols were  available  now. 

Far  more  troublesome  than  th4  direct 
consequence  of  decontrol  is  the  dfltiger  of 
stripping  from  the  Federal  Oovetnment 
a  necessary  tool  to  deal  with  dra|Uc  in- 
flation. The  evidence  of  dramatic  infla- 
tion in  the  coming  months  shows  up  in 
reports  of  a  new  automobUe  pzlce  in- 
crease, and  the  35  percent  annual  rate 
increase  in  industrial  commodities  prices 
last  month  which  will  soon  be  traiHslated 
into  consumer  price  Increases.  Axtd  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  reports  froti  busi- 
ness and  labor  that  a  no-holds  barred, 
possibly  irresponsible  Inflationai^  psy- 
chology is  taking  hold.  | 

At  best,  the  economic  prognosis  |or  the 
months  ahead  is  uncertain.  And  unless 
we  can  count  on  the  bland  assuratices  ot 
administration  policymakers  who  tiave  so 
often  been  wrong  before,  we  muRt  pre- 
pare for  a  year  when  double  digi^  infla- 
tion, combined  with  a  recession,  will  pre- 
sent the  most  grave  economic  conditions, 
upsetting  even  further  the  stab^ty  of 
employment,  investment,  production, 
and  income. 

Those  who  see  the  possibility  of  these 
economic  dangers  ahead  would  agsee  that 
Congress  must  provide  the  most  ^ective 
public  policy  response  availably  That 
best  response  is  the  Cost  of  Liv^ig  Act 
we  will  vote  on  today.  The  auth^ty  it 
provides — an  economic  monitoring  agen- 
cy, with  authority  to  enforce  decontrol 
commitments,  and  the  residtuil  ai^hority 
to  impose  limited  wage  and  pricfe  con- 
trols— ^provides  the  necessary  todls  for 
Federal  Government  action  to  mfet  in- 
flation if  a  crisis  develops. 

The  economic  monitoring  authority 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  is  esential 
to  any  reasoned  Federal  policy  oat  infla- 
tion. Our  current  economic  probleaiB  cer- 
tainly need  close  observation.  And  proper 
attention  can  only  be  provided  ttrnough  a 
separate  institutional  focus  mandated  by 
Congress. 

Up-to-date  and  comprehensive  moni- 
toring of  inflation  requires  attei^on  to 
a  variety  of  problems  and  govemment 
functions  now  distributed  among  many 
agencies:  imports  and  exports;  tfroduc- 
tion  of  food,  natural  resources,  an4  hous- 
ing; labor  relations;  regulatoi^  de- 
cisions; and  budgetary  decisions. 

Understanding  and  forecasting  infla- 
tion and  shortages  requires  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  data  beyoaid  the 
normal  function  and  capability  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

And  the  special  tasks  of  an  effective 
anti-inflation  agency — publicity,  plan- 
ning, and  Jawboning — are  the  responsi- 
bilities 0.'  no  single  ofllce  in  ttie  execu- 
tive branch. 

Only  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  the  potential  economic  overTflew  re- 
quired, and  its  small  staff  of  only  46  pro- 


fessionals and  clericals  is  far  too  small 
to  perform  the  job  adequately.  So  the 
economic  monitoring  fimction,  to  be  per- 
formed effectively,  must  have  the  con- 
gressional mandate  contained  in  the  Cost 
of  Living  Act. 

One  tool  of  this  mcxiitorlng  agency 
should  be  the  authority  to  enforce  de- 
control commitments  entered  into  under 
the  new-expired  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  In  the  process  of  decontrol,  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  ne- 
gotiated voluntary  commitments  with  the 
leading  flrms  in  17  industries  calling  for 
restraints  on  prices,  proflts,  labor  settle- 
ments, and  exports,  and  agreements  to 
improve  production  and  capacity,  price 
reporting,  and  customer  allocation. 

The  enforcement  of  these  commit- 
ments, provided  in  section  204  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Act,  will  give  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  the  economic  monitoring 
agency,  to  hold  industry  to  the  responsi- 
bilities they  have  already  accepted. 

And  one  additional  tool  necessary  to 
the  effective  control  of  inflation  is  a  lim- 
ited authority  to  control  wages  and 
prices.  This  staadby  control  authority 
provided  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  is 
available  only  to  meet  the  most  severe 
inflationary  dangers  the  coming  months 
might  hold. 

Economic  controls  could  only  be  im- 
posed imder  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  If  the 
President  made  three  flndlngs:  that 
there  is  serious  inflation  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole;  that  there  Is  serious  inflation 
in  an  economic  sector  which,  without 
contrc^.  "would  lead  to  severe  hardship 
or  depravation";  and  that  the  need  for 
controls  outweighs  the  possible  adverse 
supply  consequences  they  might  bring 
about.  These  standards  apply  equally  to 
all  sectors  of  the  economy.  They  protect 
against  unjustifled  use  of  controls.  But 
they  make  some  controls  available  should 
they  be  needed  in  a  real  crisis. 

There  are  three  important  points  I 
wish  to  make  about  this  limited  control 
authority. 

First,  the  limitations  are  an  appropria- 
ate  and  Judicious  congressional  determl- 
natl(m  of  when  ccmtrols  may  be  used. 
The  precise  application  and  Ewlminlstra- 
tlon  of  economic  controls  is  a  task  only 
the  executive  branch  can  perform.  In 
the  Cost  of  Living  Act,  we  place  across- 
the-board  restraints  on  that  authority. 
We  insiire  that  the  standards  for  using 
it  are  identical  for  all  economic  sectors. 
But  beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  We  have 
but  one  President,  and  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  give  him  the  tools  as  well  as  the 
direction  for  meeting  the  economic  dan- 
gers we  face. 

Second,  the  control  authority  in  the 
Cost  of  Living  Act  is  far  more  limited, 
and  far  more  precise,  than  the  authority 
the  President  has  exercised  for  the  past 
3  years  imder  the  Economic  StablllMi- 
tion  Act.  The  findings  require  before 
controls  could  be  Imposed  would  make 
them  far  more  predictable  than  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cll  in  the  past.  Indiscriminate,  or  arbi- 
trary wage  and  price  controls,  would  not 
be  allowed.  What  is  allowed  is  appro- 


priate and  flrm  Govemment  response  to 
an  inflationaxy  etlals  down  the  road. 

Third,  this  limited  authority  imder 
the  Cost  of  Living  Act  can  be  effective. 
Phase  n  told  us  that  controls  can  work 
when  properly  administered.  Even  in 
1973,  according  to  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley. 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  ctmtxols  may  have  re- 
duced the  rate  of  Inflation  by  between 
1^  and  3  percent.  And  control  au- 
thority is  effective  not  only  when  direct 
restraints  sure  applied.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  they  are  available  to  meet  ir- 
responsible Inflationary  action  dampens 
inflationary  psychology.  Such  a  tool, 
which  history  teaches  us  can  be  effec- 
tive, is  essential  to  have  avsdlahle  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  inflationary  dangers 
we  face  demand  a  resptmsible  congres- 
sional response.  The  Cost  of  Living  Act 
provides  an  appropriate  course:  an  eco- 
ncHnic  monitoring  agency  to  enforce  de- 
control wMnmitments.  with  reserve  au- 
thority to  Impose  economic  controls  in 
limited,  serious  inflationary  situations. 
It  presents  us  with  the  best  response  to 
the  economic  dangers  facing  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  happy  to  associate  myself  in 
this  entire  effort  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  other  Senators  who  have  co- 
sponsored  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  spoke  here  Monday  night  and  gave 
the  message  that  I  believe  represents 
the  needs  of  this  country.  Today,  again 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  stated  it 
succinctly  and  positively. 

Whether  the  administration  admin- 
isters the  program  as  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  fact  is  Chat  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  lay  down  policy.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  inflation  is  not  rampant  in 
this  country,  he  is  either  unaware  of  the 
facts  of  life  or  has  closed  his  eyes  and 
mind  to  it.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
free  market  forces  are  going  to  moderate 
that  inflation,  such  belief  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  the  advice  that  comes  to  us. 

All  that  has  been  asked  here — all  that 
anybody  Is  asking  for — Is  that,  somehow 
or  other,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
put  It,  we  have  a  flre  extinguisher  on  the 
wall — or  some  medicine  in  the  medicine 
cabinet  in  case  you  get  sick.  Whatever 
you  wish.  The  Issue  Is  not  who  favors 
controls  and  who  opposes  them.  The 
issue  here  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  an  orderly  program  of  decontrol  or 
will  It  be  decontrol  with  confusion  and 
economic  chaos.  We  are  trying  by  our 
amendment  to  give  some  protection  to 
the  consumer. 

So,  again  I  say  the  Senator  is  right, 
and  I  compliment  him  for  his  courage 
and  his  vision.  It  is  oiu'  duty  to  face  up  to 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  of  dangerous  in- 
flation are  in  every  daily  paper.  Mark  my 
words,  there  will  be  more  harsh  facts  day 
after  day.  Many  a  company  has  held  back 
on  price  increases,  waiting  for  the  day  of 
decontrol.  Steel  prices  are  going  up. 
Automobile  prices  are  going  up.  Textile 
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prices  are  going  up.  Food  prices  are  not 
moderating.  Rent  is  going  up.  Interest  is 
a  disgrace — usury.  And,  yet  there  are 
those  who  say  we  should  wash  our  hands 
of  It — Ignore  all  of  it.  This  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  while  the  Elxxon 
Co.  last  year  scored  a  profit  of  $2.2 
billion,  the  price  of  oU  and  gasoline  went 
up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  they  want  it 
up  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  nobody  has  done 
anything  about  it.  That  is  what  the 
name  of  the  game  Is — ^to  do  something 
about  It  this  afternoon  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  dealt 
with  in  many  years. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about,  in 
the  words  of  Jau:k  Grayson,  who  admin- 
istered the  price  control  program  for  sev- 
eral years,  Is  this.  As  he  put  It: 

I  believe  tbe  survival  of  Just  about  our 
total  economy  Is  at  stake. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  Is  to 
sunend  the  laws  of  human  natiu%.  What 
we  have  seen  is  a  disaster  under  con- 
trols. As  Jack  Grayson  has  said. 

One  overriding  lesson  Is  obvious :  wage  and 
price  controls  have  never  worked  sattsfac- 
torlly  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Con- 
sequently I  strongly  believe  tbe  trends  toward 
wage/price  controls  and  a  centralized,  or  gov- 
ernment-controlled, economy  sboiild  be 
baited. 

It  could  not  have  been  worse  than  it 
has  been  under  controls.  What  we  do  is 
distort  the  whole  sensitive  pricing  mech- 
anism of  the  free  market.  We  have 
been  utter  failures  at  doing  that.  Under 
controls  we  try  to  take  every  pricing  de- 
cision that  Is  made  by  millions  of  con- 
sumers, and  repesd  all  those  decisions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  cannot  yield  on  our  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "Wll  somebody  give  me 
time  to  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  has  the  time?  I 
have  the  question — who  has  the  time? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  EERCT.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
address  it  to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  If  I 
had  time  remaining,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  should  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  authority  to  Impose  con- 
trols, and  of  an  agf^cy  to  manage  those 
controls,  encourages  higher  prices,  and 
prevents  price  decreases. 

Let  me  give  a  practlcsJ  example  based 
on  my  own  experience.  When  a  company 
Introduces  a  new  product  line,  it  has  to 
determine  a  price  for  that  line.  Ordi- 


narily, it  would  offer  the  product  at  an 
attractive  price  to  consimiers,  even 
though  it  is  not  certain  of  the  appro- 
priate market  price  for  the  product  when 
it  is  in  fuU  operation,  and  the  costs  of 
production  are  proven  out. 

In  an  ordinary  market  situation,  a 
company  is  free  to  Introduce  the  product 
at  what  it  considers  a  competitive  price, 
then  raise,  or  lower,  that  price  as  the 
product  comes  into  full  production. 

Under  standby  controls,  however,  the 
company  would  likely  seek  to  introduce 
its  product  at  "full  price" — the  highest 
price  the  product  could  reasonably  bear. 
The  reasons  are  clear.  If  the  company 
fears  the  possibility  that  controls  will  be 
slapped  on,  it  wants  to  have  the  highest 
base  price  possible.  Furthermore,  even  if 
the  company  finds  that  its  actual  costs 
of  producing  the  new  product  are  much 
lower  than  anticipated,  it  will  be  re- 
luctant to  reduce  the  product's  price  just 
in  order  to  keep  a  high  base  price. 

In  this  way  the  standby  controls  will 
actually  stimulate  inflation — by  encour- 
aging higher  prices,  and  discouraging 
price  reductions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  standby  con- 
trols. I  say,  let  us  get  hack,  to  economic 
fundamentals.  Every  American  has  the 
clear  evidence  before  him  in  his  weekly 
grocery  bill  that  controls  have  not 
worked.  Controls  are  not  the  smswer  to 
this  country's  current  price  inflation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  moni- 
toring provision  of  the  amendment 
should  be  avoided  as  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  establishment 
of  a  monitoring  mechanism,  through 
which  wage-price  developments  would 
be  scrutinized  by  a  single  govemment 
agency,  would  create  the  same  expecta- 
tlontd  pricing  effect  which  standby  con- 
trols would  have.  The  net  effect  of  this, 
as  in  the  establishment  of  standby  au- 
thority, would  be  to  discourage  price 
decreases  and  encourage  Increases  out  of 
fear  that  controls  could  indeed  be  im- 
posed. 

The  establishment  of  monitoring  au- 
thority could  be  accomplished  through 
administrative,  rather  than  legislative, 
action. 

It  would  be  a  redundant  move,  since  a 
great  deal  of  monitoring  wage  and  price 
developments  is  already  conducted  by 
various  govemment  agencies. 

It  may  reduce  the  need  for  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  seek  stability 
through  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  and  other  stabilization  tools. 

Therefore,  that  provision  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer.  Is  this  the 
proper  time  to  offer  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  not  in  order  imtil  the  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MUSEQE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  always  assumes  it  is  a  question  of 
controls  or  no  controls.  There  is  not  a 
single  supporter  of  this  amendment  who 
wants  controls.  The  real  question  is :  How 
do  we  get  controls  off  the  economy? 
When  phase  n  was  terminated  prema- 
turely prices  exploded  and  the  freeze  fol- 
lowed. If  the  authority  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  Is  abandoned  now 
prices  will  surge,  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  wages  will  follow.  People 
will  suffer  and  controls  will  be  reimposed. 

Controls  were  first  imposed  when 
prices  were  increasing  at  an  aimual  rate 
of  4.4  percent.  Prices  are  increasing  to- 
day at  an  annual  rate  of  over  14  percent. 
There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  tliis 
body  who  can  say  that  a  govemment 
which  imposes  controls  at  4.4  percent 
will  not  reimpose  them  at  15  percent.  16 
percent.  17  percent,  or  18  percent,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  up  against. 

This  is  not  a  control  amendment;  this 
is  a  decontrol  amendment.  What  it  seeks 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  orderly  control  of 
the  economy  so  that  we  can  get  rid  of 
wage  and  price  controls  and  in  the  mean- 
time protect  the  people  from  the  ravages 
of  infiation.  It  would  be  a  tragedy,  in  the 
name  of  the  free  market,  if  Congress 
abandoned  that  fight  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  infiation  and  in  so  doing  it  led 
to  a  reimposition  not  just  of  controls  or 
the  freeze,  but  even  a  more  severe  dis- 
location In  the  economy  than  we  have 
experienced  alreswiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  m-ge  the  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  finally  heard  some 
word  in  this  Senate  about  monitoring 
and  what  is  wrong  with  monitoring.  I 
have  been  holding  hearings  in  the  sub- 
committee over  a  period  of  months  and 
today  we  heard  the  first  statement 
against  monitoring.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
one  statement  about  the  enforcement  of 
commitments,  and  that  is  the  second 
vote  we  are  going  to  take  today.  They 
are  commitments  freely  given  by  indus- 
try, many  in  such  a  way  they  will  work. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  enforce  those  commit- 
ments. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  the  face  of  14.5 
percent  inflation  this  Senate  should  say. 
"Let  us  walk  away  from  those  commit- 
ments." What  is  unreasonable  about  en- 
forcing commitments  given?  What  is 
unreasonable  about  enforcing  commit- 
ments relating  to  prices  and  productive 
capacity  given  by  industry? 

If  we  vote  "No"  on  both  phases  of  this 
bill  we  are  going  to  tell  industry.  "What 
you  promised  you  need  not  deliver  to 
the  American  people."  What  is  our  re- 
sponse going  to  be  when  they  walk  out 
on  those  pnmilses  and  raise  prices 
through  the  roof?  It  is  important  that 
we  consider  that.  To  my  friends  in  labor 
smd  business  who  urge  so  strongly  that 
we^ote  this  bill  down,  they  are  being  led 
down  the  primrose  path  and  we  will  be 
here  this  summer  if  the  Senate  votes  this 
down,  and  not  for  standby  controls,  but 
faced  with  an  emergency  situation  and 
total  control  of  the  economy. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  niinola. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion I  was  asked  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  was.  "What  Is  wrong  with  standby 
controls?"  I  would  like  to  answer  In  the 
words  of  a  man  who  is  a  dlstlngiilshed 
academician,  an  administrator,  and  a 
main  who  xlld  an  outstanding  Job  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Dr.  Jack  Orayson.  He  said: 

People  have  learned  leaaoofi  from  tbe  vari- 
ous pbases.  One  of  the  leasotiA  they  have 
learned  Is  that  good  guys  often  get  hurt 
worst.  If  you  do  not  take  your  price  In- 
creases as  fast  as  your  costs  go  up  (and  you 
certainly  do  not  want  to  take  decreases) 
you  may  be  caught  with  your  base  price 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  survey  of  our 
hospitals  after  they  were  limited  to  a 
7.5  percent  to  9  percent  increase  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council.  I  found  that  every 
last  hospital  In  Illinois  took  the  full  In- 
crease. When  I  said  to  them,  "How  can 
you  justify  the  full  Increase  which.  In 
effect.  Is  the  same  for  Chicago  as  for  a 
small  community  In  downstate  Illinois?" 
They  said,  "Look,  this  is  self-preserva- 
tion. If  we  do  not  put  ours  at  7.5  percent 
to  9  percent  now,  then  the  nejrt  price 
Increase  will  be  on  top  of  a  reduced  base 
and  we  will  be  at  a  disadvantage." 

The  same  thing  happens  when  an  al- 
lowable Increase  goes  In  for  an  Industry. 
Everyone  takes  the  full  increase.  The 
Inequities  grow  and  grow  until  you  fi- 
nally must  decontrol  and  find  a  way  out. 
We  have  at  last  worked  our  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  comments  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  economists  and  bus- 
inessmen about  the  need  to  end  the  con- 
trols. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  seem  clear, 
wage/price  controls  would  not  work  any 
longer  In  the  current  economic  environ- 
ment. According  to  Dr.  Artftur  Bums,  a 
distinguished  economist  and  tiie  es- 
teemed Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board: 

The  character  of  the  Inflation  In  1973  was 
very  different  from  the  Inflation  that  trou- 
bled us  In  earlier  years. 

.  .  .  When  an  economy  Is  beset  by  laflatlon- 
ary  forces  of  such  exceptional  character,  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  In  pricing  decisions 
or  wage  bargaining  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  very  effective. 

Worse,  there  is  a  widely  held  vtew  that 
controls  themselves  have  created  scar- 
city. Dr.  Bums  has  expressed  Ms  view 
that: 

(Government  control  efforts)  aggravated 
the  growing  scarcity  of  a  host  of  goods  In  our 
markets.  In  some  Instances,  price  controls 
have  led  to  curtailment  of  lees  profltable 
lines  of  production.  ...  In  other  instancee, 
critically  needed  materials  have  been  ex- 
ported because  domestic  prices  were  k^t  by 
governmental  flat  below  the  price  level  rul- 
ing In  International  markets. 

I  believe  that  a  good  case  can  be  made 
that  full-scale  decontrol  now  would  have 
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the  virtue  of  getting  us  through  the  price 
"bubble"  quickly.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller, 
the  chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  and  a  very  astute  businessman,  put 
It  very  well : 

.  .  .  both  business  and  the  pubUo  generally 
apparently  understand  tliat  rapid  price  In- 
flation Is  unavoidable  In  the  first  half  of  1174. 
If  the  bulk  of  our  decontrol- related  price 
Increases  occur  now,  that  could  Improve  the 
chance  that  the  Inflation  rate  will  moderate 
later  In  the  year.  That,  Ln  turn,  would  have  a 
moBt  beneflclal  effect  on  consumer  spending 
and  might  also  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
pursue  a  more  expansionary  monetary  policy. 

Even  though  it  Is  claimed  that  con- 
trols should  be  retained  in  construction, 
in  fact  now  may  be  the  best  time  for  re- 
moval of  controls  in  construction.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 

In  the  case  of  construction,  one  or  the 
more  sensitive  areas,  this  may  be  as  good 
a  time  as  any  for  decontrol  In  view  of  the 
current  weakness  m  housing  and  office  build- 
ing. In  the  future,  as  growth  resumes,  In 
these  sectors,  the  wage  and  price  Increases 
following  decontrol  might  be  greater  than 
they  would  be  now. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  must  stop  fooling 
the  public  that  efforts  to  manage  the 
economy  can  work.  Dr.  Grayson : 

Wage-price  controls  misguide  the  public 
They  draw  attention  away  from  the  funda- 
mental factors  that  affect  Inflation — fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  tax  rates,  .  .  .  The 
danger  is  that  attention  will  become  perma- 
nently focused  on  the  symptom-treating  con- 
trol mechanism  rather  than  on  the  under- 
lying problems. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
respond  to  the  remark  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  Senators  may  have 
to  vote  only  for  one  of  these  or  both  be- 
cause Inflation  Is  going  up  to  14.5  percent 
and  we  need  the  monitoring  and  we  need 
the  ability  to  enforce  these  agreements. 

I  do  not  argue  with  that  except  the 
fact  that  these  agreements  were  made  at 
different  times.  The  average  working 
person  in  this  country  lost  4.7  percent  of 
his  purchasing  power  in  real  dollsurs.  and 
there  are  not  fat  cats;  they  are  people 
who  work  for  a  living  and  who  sweat  for 
a  dollar. 

That  Is  all  Senators  are  going  to  penal- 
ize if  they  pass  these  controls,  or  If  they 
pass  a  continuation.  Monitoring  or  other- 
wise, the  fact  is  that  these  people  have 
been  literally  deprived  of  their  earnings 
without  due  process  because  our  policy 
was  not  cognizant  of  how  the  market- 
place must  operate.  That  is  what  la  wrong 
with  a  continuation  of  the  controls  and 
that  Is  why  we  have  to  have  complete 
removal  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  reserve  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  or  been  yielded  bftck.  the 
question   is   on    the   first   part   of   the 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  section  205,  which 
is  the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  which  Is  offered  on  behalf  of 
the     Senator     from     Delaware     (Mr. 

ROTH) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
eulded,  add  the  folloivlngr 

"cokcressionaL  retikw 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  An  order  or  regulation  Issued 
under  section  205  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  on  which  the  President  transmits  to 
the  Congress  a  message  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed order  or  regulation,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor  (or  at  such  later  date  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  the  order  or  regula- 
tion), and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
date  on  which  «ucl)  order  or  regtilatlon  by 
its  own  terms  shall  cease  to  be  effective,  or 
the  date,  not  later  than  30  d*ys  of  contin- 
uous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  mes- 
sage Is  transmitted,  on  which  either  Ho^lae 
of  Congress  peases  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  such  House  disapproves  such 
order  or  regulation,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  contmulty  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Oongreas  sine  die:  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  becatise  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

"(c)  In  the  consideration  of  any  concur- 
rent resolution  under  this  section,  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  should  take  Into  account,  among 
other  factors,  whether  the  proposed  order  or 
regulation  would— 

"  ( 1 )  seriously  Impair  production  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  create  shortages  or  eco- 
nomic distortions; 

"(2)  stimulate  fc^elgn  demand  and  en- 
courage excessive  exports  of  scarce  commod- 
ities; or 

"(3)  not  effectively  moderate  the  rate  of 
inflation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  myself.  Is 
that  if  standby  controls  were  legislated 
and  if  the  President  saw  fit  to  apply 
controls,  then  within  the  first  30  days 
of  Imposition  of  the  controls,  either 
House  of  Congress,  by  majority  vote, 
could  disapprove  the  controls. 

In  other  words,  if  labor  or  business  felt 
that  either  one  was  getting  a  bad  deal, 
Congress  could  decide  that  the  controls 
would  come  off.  This  makes  It  possible 
for  Congress  to  participate,  as  was  stated 
by  Senator  Roth,  in  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion as  to  the  application  of  any  proposal 
of  wage  and  price  controls.  If  either 
House  thinks  they  are  unfair,  they  would 
go  out.  The  problem  with  controls  Is  that 
they  have  been  unfairly  appUed.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  change  human  nature, 
but  we  can  do  a  better  Job  of  appljing  the 
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law.  Our  amendment  is  designed  to  as- 
sure fairness  as  Judged  by  the  Congress. 
It  Is  a  restraint  on  the  Executive. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  We 
endorse  It.  We  think  It  Improves  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrct)  for  his 
strong  support  of  my  efforts  to  provide 
for  congressional  oversight  of  the  stabi- 
lization process. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  would  allow 
the  Congress  to  disapprove  any  Presi- 
dential order  or  regulation  to  reimpose 
controls  on  any  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. Under  this  amendment,  either 
House  of  Congress  will  have  30  days  to 
veto,  by  simple  resolution,  any  Presi- 
dential attempt  to  Impose  controls. 

The  Roth-Humphrey  amendment  will 
Insure  that  each  Member  of  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  major  role  In 
the  formulation  of  any  such  policy  de-- 
clsion. 

By  providing  that  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  stabilization  regulation,  this 
amendment  will  take  partisan  politics 
out  of  the  formulation  of  our  economic 
policy. 

Giving  the  President  broad  unlimited 
authority  will  not  in  Itself  cure  inflation, 
although  It  may  cause  the  American  pub- 
lic to  think  so.  It  is.  In  my  judgment  such 
over-optimistic  claims  xauAe  for  this  and 
other  legislation  that  leads  to  a  lack  of 
credibility  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
the  faith  and  respect  for  Congress  will 
continue  to  go  down  as  long  as  these 
claims  are  being  made. 

I  Just  do  not  see  how  we  can  seriously 
claim  that  we  are  taking  positive  action 
to  fight  Infiatlon  if  we  give  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  control  to  the  President 
when  he  does  not  even  want  that  au- 
thority. 

I  sun  seriously  concerned  by  the  way 
we  have  repeatedly  ducked  our  responsi- 
bilities by  turning  over  broad  grants  of 
power  to  the  President.  And  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota shares  my  concern. 

I  tend  to  E«ree  with  the  statement 
made  last  week  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  that 
if  the  Congress  really  believes  in  controls, 
we  should  write  our  own  program. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  take  that  re- 
sponsibility, the  ver\'  least  we  can  do  is 
share  the  responsibility  equally  with  the 
President. 

Let  me  quote  an  interesting  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
yesterday.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert  R. 
Hunt,  Is  also  concerned  about  the  Con- 
gress granting  the  President  broad  im- 
checked  authority. 

In  the  article,  he  writes: 

Even  If  controls. are  needed  to  stop  raging 
Inflation  and  even  if  It's  desirable  to  have  a 
more  orderly  decontrol  proceos,  the  notion 
that  a  President  should  again  be  given  sweep- 
ing powers  to  affect  people's  lives  with  little 
regard  as  to  how  that  power  will  be  utilized 
Isn't  a  very  encouraging  sign  In  the  age  of 
Watergate. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 


also  concerned  about  allowing  the  Pres- 
ident to  single  out  only  one  sector  of  the 
economy  for  mandatory  controls. 

I  also  believe  that  It  would  be  discrim- 
inatory to  place  controls  on  one  segment 
of  the  economy  while  all  other  segments 
are  decontrolled. 

The  Roth-Humphrey  amendment 
would  Insure  that  the  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  guard  against  such 
discriminatory  controls. 

Our  experience  with  mandatory  con- 
trols has  shown  that  their  Indlscrimlnant 
use  very  often  seriously  Impairs  produc- 
tion in  a  manner  which  creates  shortages 
and  economic  shortages. 

Mandatory  controls  have  also  tended 
to  stimulate  foreign  demand  and  encour- 
age excessive  exports  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties. 

And,  we  have  seen  that  mandator>- 
controls  very  often  do  not  effectively 
moderate  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  Roth-Humphrey  amendment  will 
Insure  that  each  Member  of  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  take  these  factors  Into 
accoimt. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment  to  Insure  the  Congress  of  its 
constituticmal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  xm- 
derstand  the  parliamentary  situation.  It 
is  that  there  are  2^4  minutes  allocated 
to  each  side.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  object  to  the  con- 
cept that  we  have  congressional  over- 
sight over  controls,  but  the  fault  I  find 
is  that  If  we  adopt  the  two  proposals,  or 
the  single  separated  proposal,  of  the 
Senator  from  MsUne  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  there  Is  a  requirement 
that  business  and  labor  adhere  to  agree- 
ments entered  into  without  approval  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  due  process  at 
all,  and  there  are  people  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be  damaged  by  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  so  far  exceeded 
their  expectations  when  they  made  those 
agreements.  The  fact  is  that  those  work- 
ing people  are  going  to  be  obligated,  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
adopted,  and  those  agreements  cannot 
be  broken  with  or  without  the  review 
or  consent  of  Congress.  Those  people  lost 
4.7  percent  of  their  real  earnings  last 
year.  They  have  no  protection,  and  this 
amendment  really  does  not  change  that 
situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  right.  My 
amendment  applies  to  section  205.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  analysis. 

Mr.  BR(X;K.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

ISi.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sm 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  to  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  amendment 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  Javits>  proposes 
an  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  page  1,  strike  lines  1 
to  3,  inclusive. 

The  Legislative  C^LIaK.  On  page  1, 
strike  lines  1  to  3,  inclusive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment — and 
I  shall  withdraw  It — is  that,  under  the 
procedure,  there  seemed  to  be  no  oppor- 
tunity to  adress  oneself  to  this  crltlcallj' 
Important  subject  without  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  5  min- 
utes, but  I  shall  not  take  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  has  pro- 
ceeded on  two  false  assumptions  in  my 
view. 

False  assumption  No.  1  is  that  inflation 
at  the  rate  of  14  percent  was  attributable 
to  controls;  and  the  fact  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  economy  is  essentially  decon- 
trolled, and  that  there  were  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  items  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  32  percent  of  the  items  in  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  subject  to  con- 
trols. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  phase  II 
was  a  success  and  phase  IV  was  a  dis- 
aster because  of  decontrol,  not  because  of 
controls. 

The  second  point,  which  Is  critically 
important,  and  which  we  must  always 
consider  is,  where  would  this  situation 
have  gone  if  we  had  had  no  controls  or 
no  machinery  for  controls? 

After  all,  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
East  did  not  think  anything  of  raising 
oil  prices  300  percent — not  14  percent; 
300  percent. 

When  we  think  of  the  fact  that  con- 
trols have  been  Iniquitous  because  prices 
were  brought  up,  the  worklngmen  had 
better  decide  that  they  could  have  been 
destroyed  if  they  had  not  been  put  on. 

The  other  factor  which  is  sadly  miss- 
ing is  that  what  we  are  contending  for 
with  standby  authority  Is  an  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  in  the  economy.  Would  we 
think  of  stripping  ourselves  of  this  se- 
curity? This  is  exactly  what  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  do.  This  Government  is  be- 
ing asked  to  leave  Itself  with  no  means 
to  govern,  not  even  In  the  obligation  to 
enforce  commitments  in  contracts,  by 
those  who  wonld  oppose  this  amendment . 
A  government  which  would  consent  to  a 
situation  leaving  itself  unable  to  govern 
la  not  worthy  of  the  name.  We  may  lose, 
but  we  are  contending  for  the  right 
thing. 

Finally,  I  have  been  in  business  also, 
like  some  of  my  friends  here,  Including 
my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  P«rcy>. 
and  I  have  been  paid  huge  fees  for  run- 
ning a  business 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  only  2! '2  minutes  on  his 
side.         

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Very  well.  I  bow.  1 

May  I  have  half  a  minute?     ' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Just  to  complete  my 
thought. 

It  is  argued  that  business  will  keep 
up  prices  because  it  will  be  afraid  con- 
trols will  be  relmposed.  If  business  has 
that  kind  of  monopoly  power,  where 
competition  will  not  bring  priqes  down, 
then  we  had  better  have  standby  con- 
trols, which  is  the  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  or  the  remfilnder  of 
my  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  may  have  stated 
the  concern  I  have  when  he  said  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  by  having  standby 
authority,  is  to  give  ourselves  afi  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  think  that  Is 
exactly  the  point.  I  wonder  if  We  need 
an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  run 
the  American  people  in  their  l|ves  and 
production. 

I  wonder  if  controls  should  be  en- 
forced almost  literally  at  the  point  of 
a  gun  and  people  told  that  if  they  do 
not  operate  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  at  the  will  of  em- 
ployees, employers,  or  the  market  place, 
they  are  going  to  be  subject  to  Govern- 
ment. That  is  why  I  am  against  con- 
trols. There  is  nothing  about  them  con- 
sistent with  freedom.  If  we  are  going  to 
face  up  to  that,  I  think  we  had  better 
get  rid  of  controls,  get  rid  of  control  of 
American  business,  and  give  it  back  to 
the  people.  That  is  the  Issue.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I5  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  two  back- 
to-back  amendments  tJiere  be  a  10- 
mlnute  time  limitation  which,  I  under- 
stand. Is  perfectly  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that 
means  the  vote  will  take  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Sexjator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  remaining  to  the  managers  of  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  There 
is  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  Eisk  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment.  r 

i 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  following  section 
206(c).  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3) ,  all  information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  any  person  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1906  or  title  18,  United  SUtea  Ckxle, 
aball  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  section,  except  that  such  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  persons 
empowered  to  carry  out  this  title  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  imder  this  title. 

(2)  (A)  Any  business  enterprise  with  an- 
nual aalM  In  excess  of  $35,000,000  shall  make 
public  any  Information  which  relates  to  a 
substantial  product  and  which  is  required 
under  this  title  to  be  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  person  or  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  title.  As  tised  In  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "substantial  product" 
means  any  single  product  or  service  which 
accounted  for  S  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
gross  sales  or  revenues  of  a  business  enter- 
prise In  Its  most  recent  full  fiscal  year. 

(B)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  piu-suant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  any  Information  or  data 
reported  to  the  President  or  any  person  or 
agency  exercising  authority  under  this  title, 
proprietary  In  nature,  which  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  the  amount  or  sources  of  Its  Income, 
profits,  losses,  costs,  or  expenditures  but  may 
not  exclude  from  such  report,  data,  or  In- 
iormatlon,  so  reported,  which  concerns  or  re- 
lates to  its  prices  tar  goods  and  services. 

<C)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  President  or  hU  delegate  sh&ll  Issue 
regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  what  information  or  data  are  proprietary 
In  nature  and  therefore  excludable  under 
subparagraph  (B),  except  that  such  regula- 
tions may  not  define  as  excludable  any  in- 
formation or  data  which  cannot  currently  be 
excluded  from  public  annual  reports  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  13  or  16(d)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a  business  enter- 
prise exclusively  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  a  substantial  product  as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (A) .  Such  regulations  shall  de- 
fine as  excludable  any  Information  or  data 
which  concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade  secrets, 
processes,  operations,  style  of  work,  or  ap- 
paratus of  the  business  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  not  in  order  because 
it  amends  section  206  as  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 205 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
section  205,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1235. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


After  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  section 
205(c)  (3)  (C)(U)   strike  out  "and". 

Redesignate  clause  (D)  of  section  205(c) 
(2)  as  clause  (E),  and  insert  Immediately 
before  such  clause  (E),  as  redesignated,  the 
following : 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  controls  applicable  to 
a  service-oriented  sector  of  the  economy,  the 
extent  to  which  such  controls  will  limit,  or 
otherwise  affect,  the  quality  of  services  ren- 
dered; and". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment provides  for  10  minutes  limitation 
of  time  on  the  entire  amendment  with  a 
vote  to  come  on  the  amendment  as  di- 
vided. Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  v.e 
are  all  aware  of  the  three  findings  which 
the  President  must  make  before  he  can 
use  the  authority  granted  in  this  legis- 
lation to  Impose  controls  on  any  sector 
of  the  economy.  We  have  had  time  to 
read  and  study  the  factors  which  the 
President  must  take  into  consideration 
in  making  these  findings.  And,  we  are 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  weighing  all 
of  these  factors  carefully  lest  the  con- 
trols to  be  im]3osed  prove  more  detri- 
mental than  advantageous. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President;  would 
add  one  more  item  to  the  list  of  factors 
which  the  President  must  consider. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  President 
to  consider  the  extent  to  which  inflation 
can  be  moderated  by  economic  controls 
on  one  sector  without  imposing  them  on 
other  sectors:  the  extent  to  which  co.m- 
petitlon  moderates  inflation;  the  effect 
of  controls  on  supply  and  the  time  frame 
required  for  market  correction  of  infla- 
tion, my  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
controls  on  a  service-oriented  sector  of 
the  economy  would  limit,  or  otherwi.^e 
affect,  the  quality  of  services  rendered 
by  such  sector. 

As  I  stated  when  introducing  my 
amendment,  the  output  of  service- 
oriented  activities  constitutes  41.5  per- 
cent of  our  approximately  $1.3  trillion 
economy.  In  current  dollars,  this  per- 
centage represents  a  figure  of  $534.3  bil- 
lion— well  over  1^2  times  the  proposed 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  view  of  this.  It  is,  I  believe,  im- 
perative to  include  an  explicit  require- 
ment for  Presidential  consideration  of 
the  service  sector.  Before  imposing  any 
controls,  it  seems  only  logical  for  the 
President  to  examine  any  possible  ad- 
verse affect  such  economic  controls 
might  have  on  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  And  I  yield  whatever  time  I  have 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  me.  And  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  which  would,  I.think,  avoid 
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a  vote  on  it,  to  include  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  context  of  the  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  All  time  hsu  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  as  modified  (putting 
the  question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

On  pag^  17,  line  S,  after  the  words  "Ssc. 
214"  strike  the  foUowlng:  "207  (relating  to 
Administrative  procedure),". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  after  the  words  "Ssc. 
216.",    add    the   following:    "AsMnrarntATivi 

PaOCXOTTRC. 

"(a)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
title  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter 11  of  chi4>ter  6.  and  ch^tar  7  of 
title  5.  United  Btates  Code,  except  m  to  ttM 
requirements  of  sections  662,  666  (c)  and 
(e),  and  702  of  such  title,  and  except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  section  563  of  such  title 
as  modified  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  agency  authorised  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
under  this  shall,  In  regiilatloos  prescribed  by 
it,  establish  procedures  which  are  available 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  rescission  of, 
or  seeking  an  exception  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  provision  for  a 
statement  of  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  which  mtist  be  Issued  within  sixty 
days  of  a  request  thereof  unless  a  grant  or 
denial  is  made.  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  denial  of  a  request  for  such  action  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  request  a  re- 
view of  such  denial  by  the  agency.  The  agen- 
cy shall.  In  regulations  prescribed  by  It,  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures.  Including 
hearings  where  deemed  advisable,  for  con- 
sidering such  requests  for  action  under  this 
section,  except  that  such  agency  shall  Issue 
no  order  which  has  the  elTect  of  reducing 
wages,  or  salaries  In  effect,  or  proposed  to  be 
in  effect.  In  an  appropriate  employee  unit 
unless  such  order  Is  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a 
statement  of  explanation  shall  be  directed  to 
the  affected  parties  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  Such  statement  shall  Include  a 
full  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
isting wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or 
salary  adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of,  or  the  standards  established 
by,  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency. 

"(c)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  663  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  all  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following : 

"(1)  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publication  of 
all  proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of 
ten  days  following  such  publication  shall  be 
provided  for  opportunity  to  comment,  except 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  as 
to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment may  be  waived  where  strict  comoliance 
Is  found  to  cause  serious  harm  or  injury  to 
the  public  Interest  due  to  rapid  Infiatlon  or 
shortages  of  vital  commodities. 


"(2)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  title  to  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  under  this  title  shall  hold 
pi^bllc  hearings  on  those  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  which  are  likely  to  ha.ve  a  substan- 
tial Impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  numbers  of  individuals  or  businesses  or 
when  such  hearings  serve  to  inform  the 
public  or  aid  in  obtaining  information  on 
actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  but  !n  all 
cases,  such  public  hearings  shaU  be  held  no 
later  than  45  days  after  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  which  wovild 
have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
economy  or  on  large  numbers  of  Individuals 
or  businesses. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
any  agency  authorized  by  the  President  or 
by  this  title  to  issue  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
all  internal  rules  and  guidelines  which  may 
form  the  basis.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.  Such  agency  shall 
also  support  any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request 
for  exception  or  exemption  from  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  others  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)  above  with  a  written  opinion  setting 
forth  its  findings  of  fact  and  a  ^>eclflc  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  such  grant 
or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  published 
with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  confidentiality  of  information  pro- 
tected under  section  55(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Findings  of  fact  and  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  each  pro- 
vision contained  In  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders;  and 

"(2)  Administrative  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  In  this  title  when  pertinent  to 
the  rule,  regulation,  or  order.". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  change  the  number 
"216."  to  "217.". 

On  page  17,  line  18.  change  the  number 
"217."  to  "218.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presldoit,  is  this 
amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  this  amendment  is  to 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment.  Con- 
sequently, the  amendment  is  not  In  order 
at  this  time.  It  will  be  in  order  when  the 
second  part  of  the  Muslde  amendment  is 
pending.  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  amendment  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  Is  withheld. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  regrular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlcm  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  205,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  all  information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  any  person  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  section,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  persons 
empowered  to  carry  out  this  title  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceedftig  under  this  title. 

(2)  (A)  Any  business  enterprise  with  an- 
nual sales  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  shall  make 
public  any  information  which  relates  to  a 
substantial  product  and  which  is  required 
under  this  title  to  be  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  person  or  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  title.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "substantial  product" 
means  any  single  product  or  service  which 
accounted  for  6  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
gross  sales  or  revenues  of  a  business  enter- 
prise in  its  most  recent  fuU  fiscal  year. 

(B)  A  business  enterprise  may  exclude 
from  any  report  made  public  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  any  information  or  data 
reported  to  the  President  or  any  person  or 
agency  exercising  authority  under  this  title, 
proprietary  In  nature,  which  concerns  or 
relates  to  the  amount  or  sources  of  its  In- 
come, profits,  losses,  costs,  or  expenditures 
but  may  not  exclude  from  such  report,  data, 
or  information,  so  reported,  which  concerns 
or  relates  to  its  prices  for  goods  and  services. 

(C)  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall  issue 
regulations  defining  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  what  information  or  data  are  proprie- 
tary in  nature  and  therefore  excludable 
under  subparagraph  (B).  except  that  such 
regulations  may  not  define  as  excludable  any 
information  or  data  which  cannot  currently 
be  excluded  from  public  annual  reports  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  13  or  15(d)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1034  by  a  business 
enterprise  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  a  substantial  product  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A).  Such  regula- 
tions shall  define  as  excludable  any  Iziforma- 
tlon  or  data  which  concerns  or  rela^  to  the 
trade  secrets,  processes,  operations,  style  of 
work,  or  apparatus  of  the  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  simple,  and  would  merely 
continue  the  policy  of  the  act  in  the  form 
in  which  it  expired  yesterday.  It  provides 
for  administrative  regulations  to  deter- 
mine which  information  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  agency  or  officials  adminis- 
tering the  act  shsill  be  held  confidential 
and  which  shtdl  be  subject  to  disclosure. 

Trade  secrets,  work  styles,  suppliers 
and  customer  lists,  and  other  types  of 
operating  information — including  that 
information  covered  by  the  confidential- 
ity requirements  of  title  18,  D.S.C..  sec- 
tion 1905 — would  be  confidential  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

Such  information  as  single  line-of- 
business  firms  may  not  omit  from  an  an- 
nual reiKjrt  to  the  SEC  under  sections  13 
and  15  of  the  1934  Securities  Act  would 
be  subject  to  public  disclosure.  In  no 
event  would  any  other  information  be 
disclosable   under   this   provision   than 
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numerous  biisiness  enterprises  already 
make  public  euirtually.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  much  less  would  be  made  pub- 
lic, because  the  economic  stabilization 
program  has  required  fewer  types  of  In- 
formation to  be  reported  than  does  the 
SEC.  Therefore,  the  disclosure  would  not 
be  burdensome. 

The  provision  basing  disclosure  on 
quarterly  price  increases  exceeding  1.5 
percent  has  been  eliminated  since  that 
figure  Is  no  longer  a  goal  of  the  Oovem- 
ment'8  efforts  to  «tem  Inflation.  Limita- 
tion of  the  disclosure  requirements  to  the 
Nation's  larger  firms  has  been  retained. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  wlU  not  tol- 
erate the  Oovemment's  operathig  In  the 
dark.  Hearings  last  year  chaired  by  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Mathias)  produced  evldwice  of 
much  dissatisfaction  concerning  the  in- 
ability of  both  smaller  business  firms 
and  private  citizens  and  associations  to 
know  the  factual  premises  upon  which 
stabilization  programs  decisions  were 
based. 

To  lessen  the  available  information 
could  only  exacert>ate  that  situation  and 
further  lessen  citizens'  trust  of  Govern- 
ment. Retention  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  section  205  of  the  act  is  essoittlal  to 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  even  a 
limited  program. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  when  he  says  t&at  the 
amendment  Is  substantially  similar  to 
what  was  In  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

So  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  .so 
modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Is  this  amendment  now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Y««,  It  is 
In  order.  It  is  in  order.  It  is  the  correct 
section  of  the  amendment.  alttKni^h  it 
may  not  be  sustained. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Maine  controls  the  time  in 
opposition  to  any  amendment,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  1« 
an  amendment  which  requires  disclosure 
of  Information  that  should  be  privileged. 
That  Information  is  supposed  to  be  priv- 
ileged. If  it  Is  disclosed,  it  places  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  It  Is  priv- 
ileged information.  Therefore.  I  thiiik 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  should  be  rejected.  And  when  all 
time  expires.  I  Intend  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator w  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
seconds  remain  to  the  Senatoa-  from 
Maine. 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr     President.   I 

would  like  to  point  out  that  thl|  provi- 
sion has  been  voted  on  and  passed  be- 


fore by  the  Senate.  It  pIso  has  been 
voted  on  and  passed  by  the  full  Senate. 

It  is  no  different  than  an  amendment 
that  was  adopted  a  year  ago.  It  has  l^een 
part  of  the  law  for  the  past  year. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
again  continue  with  the  same  law. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  to  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (putting  the  question^ 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (putting  the  ques- 
tion). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second  <  putting  the  ques- 
tion) ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  we  going  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  voting  on  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  upon  which  all  time 
has  expired  except  for  amendments. 

Is  there  a  sufQclent  second  (putting 
the  question »?  There  is  not  a  suflBclent 
second  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  stifllcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  standby  con- 
trol proviaion,  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  proceed 
now  to  vote  on  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment— the  order  being  that  there  be 
back- to-back  votes,  ^^ith  the  vote  on  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  to  occur 
Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
first  part,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


(Mr.  IIATHXAS)  would  be  shut  out  from 
offering  his  amendment  to  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  order  was  for  back- 
to -back  votes,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  faith  with  our  agreements. 

Therefore.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  be 
permitted  at  this  time  to  offer  his 
amendment  to  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Eimendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mathus'  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  3.  after  the  words  "Sac. 
214"  strike  tbe  following:  "207  (resting  to 
ArtmlTiffermtiye  procedure) .". 

On  page  17.  Une  16.  after  the  words  "8k. 
218.".  add  tbe  following:  "Administsativk 
PaocsDuaB. 

"(a)  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
title  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  S.  and  chapter  7  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code,  except  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  562,  560  (c)  and  (e) . 
and  702  of  such  title,  and  except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  section  663  of  such  title  fks 
modified  by  subsection   (c)   of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  agency  authorlaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  rules,  reg^ulatlons,  or  orders 
under  this  shall.  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
It.  establish  procedures  which  are  available 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  reoclssloQ  of. 
or  seeking  an  exception  or  exemption  from, 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  Include  provision  for  a  state- 
ment of  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  which  must  be  Issued  within  sixty 
days  of  a  request  thereof  unless  a  grant  or 
denial  Is  made.  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  of  a  request  for  such  action 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  he  may  request 
a  review  of  such  denial  by  the  agency.  The 
agency  shall.  In  regulations  prescribed  by  It. 
estahllsh  i4>proprlate  procedures.  Including 
hearings  where  deemed  advisable,  for  con- 
sidering such  requests  for  action  under  this 
section,  except  that  such  agency  shall  issue 
no  order  which  has  tbe  effect  of  reducing 
wages,  or  salaries  In  effect,  or  proposed  to  be 
in  effect.  In  an  appropriate  employee  unit 
unless  such  (H-der  Is  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  Not  leas  than 
thirty  days  after  Issuance  of  such  an  order  a 
statement  of  explanation  shall  be  directed 
to  the  affected  parties  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  Such  statement  shall  Include  a 
fvUl  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  tbe  exist- 
ing wage  or  salary,  or  proposed  wage  or  salary 
adjustment,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of.  or  the  standards  established  by,  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  agency. 

"(c)  All  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  563  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  aU  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  promulgated  must  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

"(1)  Notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
which  shall  be  achieved  by  publication  of  all 
proposed  general  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  In  the  Federal 
Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum  of  ten 
days  following  such  publication  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  opportunity  to  ccHnment,  except 
that  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  as 
to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
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ment  may  be  waived  where  strict  compUanoe 
is  found  to  cause  serious  harm  or  Injury  to 
the  public  Interest  due  to  rapid  Inflation  or 
shortages  of  vital  commodities. 

"(2)  Any  agency  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  this  title  to  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  under  this  title  shall  hold 
public  bearings  on  those  rules,  regulstloDS, 
or  orders  wtiteh  are  likely  to  have  a  snbstaii- 
tlal  Impact  upon  the  Nation's  economy  or 
large  ntunbera  of  Individuals  or  bualnesaea 
or  when  such  hearlnga  asrve  to  inform  tbe 
public  or  aid  in  obtaining  Information  on 
actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken.  To  tbe 
maximum  extent  practicable,  such  hearing 
shall  be  held  prior  to  the  Implementation 
of  such  nile,  regulation,  or  order,  but  In  all 
eases,  such  public  bearings  shall  be  held  no 
later  than  46  days  after  the  issuanoe  of  any 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  which  would 
have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
economy  or  on  large  numbers  of  individuals 
or  businesses. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  602  at  title  6,  United  States  CTode.  any 
agency  authorized  by  the  President  or  by 
this  title  to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  all  In- 
ternal rules  and  guldelinss  which  may  form 
the  basis.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order.  Such  agency  shall  also 
support  any  grant  or  denial  of  a  request  for 
exception  or  exemption  from  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  aratm  provided  for  In  subsection 
(b)  above  with  a  written  opinion  setting 
forth  Its  findings  of  fact  and  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  rationale  for  such  grant 
or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  published 
with  such  modifications  as  are  necessarv  to 
insure  confidentiality  of  information  pro- 
tected under  section  56(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  All  niles.  regulations,  or  orders  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shaQ  include  tbe 
following: 

"(1)  Findings  of  fact  and  a  ^>eclfic  state- 
ment explaining  tbe  rationale  for  each  provi- 
sion contained  In  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders;  and 

"(2)  Administrative  definitions  of  tbe 
terms  used  in  this  title  when  pertinent  to  tbe 
rule,  regulation,  or  order.". 

On  page  17,  line  10,  change  tbe  number 
"216."  to  "217.". 

On  page  17,  Une  18,  change  the  number 
"217."  to  "2ia.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple;  I  do  not  have 
to  take  much  time  to  explain  It.  The 
Senate  has  already  acted  on  the  subject 
matter  In  connection  with  the  energy 
bill  which  we  passed  last  Christmas. 

It  provides  procedural  safeguards,  so 
that  the  general  public  can  find  out  what 
Is  happening  to  them,  to  their  busliiess. 
and  to  their  means  of  livelihood  in  the 
course  of  dealing  with  wage  and  price 
controls. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ebvih)  Is  the 
chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
operation  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
and  we  found  out  that  procedurally  the 
wage  and  price  program  Is  deficient  in 
Its  dealings  with  the  public.  The  public 
cannot  find  out  what  is  happening;  they 
cannot  find  out  what  are  the  baseline 
figures  and  statistics  upon  which  deci- 
sions are  made. 

This  Is  a  means  of  getting  to  the  aver- 
age business  man,  the  average  consmner, 
the  average  wage  earner,  the  means  of 
finding  out  what  Is  happening  to  his 


life  and  his  livelihood,  when  and  if  the 
price  control  system  comes  into  being. 
It  simply  provides  some  sort  of  adminis- 
trative guarantees  to  the  average  cltlz«i. 
It  does  nothing  more. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  same  safeguards  on  the  energy  bill, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  Senate 
tordght. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
not  only  accept  but  endorse  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  ah  excellent  one,  and  provides 
for  those  safeguards  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  offering  thb  amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DBN> .  All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  anumdment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  as  amended.  On  -this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Was  there  not  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  came  in  imder  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  now  be  two  votes  back  to  back,  and 
these  are  10-minute  votes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  wage  and 
price  control  authority  which  this  ad- 
mu4stration  says  it  does  not  want  and 
which  the  record  shows  It  has  badly 
used. 

I  agree  with  proponents  of  the  exten- 
sion that  we  need  vigorous  action  against 
inflation.  But  inflation  cannot  be  stopped 
by  passage  of  an  act  the  administration 
either  will  not  administer  or  whlph  it 
uses  to  hold  down  wages  and  pensions 
while  letting  prices  soar  out  of  sight. 

We  have  been  through  this  before. 
The  Congress  had  to  force  the  authority 
on  an  irnvrllling  administration  when  It 
first  passed  the  act  in  1970.  And  I  think 
the  record  will  show  the  Congress  was 
right  at  the  time.  When  controls  were 
applied  meaningfully  as  they  were 
through  part  of  1971  and  1972.  the  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  dropped  to  3.4 
percent  compared  with  6.1  and  5.5  per- 
cent In  the  first  2  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration 

Since  then,  however,  the  administra- 
tion has  shown  less  and  less  inclination 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  authority, 
beginning  with  Its  precipitous  scrapping 
of  the  phase  n  program  after  the  1972 
election. 

Tht  result  was  inflation  soared  to  8.8 
percent  In  1973  and  today  is  running  out 
of  control  et  an  annual  rate  of  14.5  per- 


cent through  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Worse,  the  average  American  is 
losing  ground  with  a  decline  in  real  earn- 
ings of  4.7  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Inflation  Is  the  priority  concern  of 
Americtms,  but  extension  of  a  discredited 
program  of  wage  and  price  controls  is  no 
answer.  This  administration  has  made  it 
clear  it  does  not  want  controls  and  will 
not  use  any  authority  Congress  forces  ou 
it.  I  see  no  point  in  pursuing  barren 
courses.  I  believe  we  should  let  the  au- 
thority expire  and  turn  our  attention  to 
new  measures  which  have  some  chance 
of  desJing  with  the  problem.  In  this,  the 
administration  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  and  Congress  to  come 
forward  with  its  proposals. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  proposals  to  ex- 
tend the  legislative  authority  for  wage 
and  price  controls.  Inflation  today  is 
worse  than  at  jttiy  time  In  our  peacetime 
historj'.  If  a  continuation  of  the  present 
controls  authority  offered  any  real  hope 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  price  increase,  I 
would  be  among  the  leading  proponents. 
The  sad  fact,  however,  is  that  controls 
as  we  have  known  them  simply  do  not 
work.  When  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  was  enacted  in  1970.  the  rate  of  in- 
flation was  less  than  5  percent.  Under 
phase  rv  controls,  inflation  reached  the 
astounding  rate  of  9.6  percent.  Today, 
after  almost  3  years  of  on-again.  off- 
again  controls,  prices  are  advancing  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  14  percent. 

Congress  can  no  longer  deal  with  in- 
flation by  blindly  delegating  large  blocks 
of  authority  to  the  President.  If  the  ad- 
ministration presents  a  comprehensive 
set  of  proposals  providing  legislatively 
speciflc  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the 
sources  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flationary pressures,  I,  for  one,  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  such  suggesticms  with 
an  open  mind. 

At  present,  however,  I  believe  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  would  be 
ill  served  by  a  continuatian  of  price  con- 
trol policies  which  have  demonstrably 
failed  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  my  principal  concerns  over  pro- 
posals to  enact  standby  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  to  suggest  some  positive 
steps  Congress  and  the  administration 
might  take  to  work  towards  damping 
down  the  current  Inflation  smd  avoid  fu- 
ture Inflation. 

I  say  damp  down  because  that  ap- 
pears the  most  we  can  expect  to  achieve 
at  the  moment.  Inflation  is  rampant 
worldwide.  We  operate  in  a  world  econ- 
omy. We  are  dependent  on  foreign  raw 
resources  and  foreign  markets  for  sell- 
ing many  of  our  goods.  The  balance  of 
pajrments  is  an  important  element  of  in- 
flation and  is  linked  to  trade  and  our 
overseas  militarj*  activities  and  foreign 
aid. 

I  advocate  the  elimination  of  wage  and 
price  controls  l>ecause : 

First.  I  am  totally  convinced  that  the 
Nixon  administration  cannot  and  will 
not  properly  administer  a  wage-price 
control  program  voted  by  this  Congress. 
Irrespective  of  arguments  about  whether 
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controls  are  or  are  not  a  good  kiea.  the 
President  has  said  he  does  not  want  con- 
trols. So  have  business  and  labor. 

Second,  there  is  some  evldeoce  that 
the  controls  progrram  itself  fueled  tnCa- 
tion.  Certainly  the  decision  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  to  keep  acreage 
controls  in  the  face  of  mounting  world 
demand  for  food  is  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  misuse  and  failure  of  a  control 
program.  Price  restraints  created  many 
shortages,  which  could  be  rellered  only 
by  letting  prices  go  up.  More  money 
could  be  made  shipping  logs  to  Japan 
than  by  processing  them  here.  The  beef 
freeze  did  nothing  but  freeze  beef  pro- 
duction. It  only  temporarily  halted  the 
climb  in  prices  and  once  the  lid  waa 
taken  off  beef  went  sky  high.  There  sim- 
ply was  no  rhjrme  or  reason  to  any  ag- 
ricultural or  food  production  and  price 
controls.  I  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  businessmen  about  unex- 
plalnable  shortages  of  materltls.  The 
assumption  always  was :  the  material  was 
being  sold  elsewhere  or,  perhaps,  was 
not  being  produced  due  to  virtually  non- 
existent profits  on  the  item  in  question. 

Fourth,  one  clear  attack  on  inflation  is 
through  reduction  of  military  spending 
and  unnecessary  foreign  militjiry  and 
wasteful  and  carelessly  planned  economic 
aid.  Our  current  inflation  can  he  traced 
directly  to  the  huge  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures by  the  Johnson  administration 
which  culminated  in  a  $25  billioxi  budget 
deficit  in  1988.  The  Nixon  admli^stratlon 
moved  in  with  monetary  restr^nts  and 
program  impoundments  but  these 
policies  produced  uneraploym«nt  and 
their  own  budget  deficits:  $23  pillion  In 
fiscal  1971 :  about  $23  billion  In  1972  and 
$14  billion  in  1973.  Another  deflect  booms 
for  fiscal  1974. 

Throughout  sdl  of  these  yearsjwe  have 
had  continued  heavy  military  4nd  for- 
eign aid  spending— the  biggest  military 
budget  increases  on  record  for  a  f o-csdled 
peacetime  era 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  not 
brought  a  reduction  in  milltaryi  outlays. 
They  were  $76  million  In  1973. 4an  esti- 
mated $80.6  in  1974  and  now  they  are 
pegged  at  $87.7  billion  for  1975. 

In  addition,  the  President  HeX  week 
armounced  that  he  will  seek  $51  billion 
In  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1975.  Thjat  pack- 
age includes  nearly  a  billion  dcilars  for 
Southeast  Asia  to  help  shift  those  war- 
ravaged  countries  from  war-time  to 
peace-time  economics,  according  to  the 
President. 

But  I  ask  President  Nixon:  Where  Is 
the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  we  Are  being 
asked  to  support  with  Araerlcaij  dollars? 

If  there  Is  peace  why  is  this  lulmlnls- 
tration  again  seeking  huge  Increases  in 
military  assistance  spending  in  South- 
east Asia? 

And  If  there  is  peace  why,  once  again, 
must  the  American  taxpayers  lieasked  to 
support  military  spending  projected  at 
$87.7  bUUon? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  5  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  I  have  voted  for  every 
national  defense  budget,  although  I've 
never  approved  all  aspects  of  any  one  of 
those  budgets.  In  a  world  still  ruled  by 


force,  we  must  remain  militarily  strong. 
But  we  cannot  remain  strong  in  the  face 
of  a  raging  inflation  that  threatens  not 
only  our  economic  system  but  our  social 
system  and  private  institutions  as  well. 

Every  inflationary  wave  in  history  was 
created  by  war  spending.  Today,  even 
though  we  are  supposed  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world,  we  have  a  war-time-sized 
military  budget.  It  fuels  inflation,  and  it 
also  is  inflation's  victim,  with  costs  bal- 
looning up  month  after  month. 

It  also  appears — incredibly,  to  my  way 
of  thinking — that  this  administration  is 
using  these  huge,  wsisteful  military  ex- 
penditures in  a  misguided  effort  to  help 
the  faltering  economy  and  provide  Jobs. 

The  March  1974,  annual  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, pointing  to  administration  testi- 
mony and  statements  that  admitted  the 
use  of  military  spending  for  pump-prim- 
ing the  economy,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

Defense  spending  tenda  to  b«  inflationary. 
Defence  goodx  and  services  cannot  be  con- 
sumad  by  the  public,  and  to  the  extent  that 
reaources  are  einployed  by  the  mUltary.  tbey 
are  unavailable  for  civilian  pxirpoees.  The 
removal  of  goods  and  services  from  the  civil- 
ian economy  may  create  or  contribute  to 
Bhortagea.  Defense  programa  Inject  expendi- 
tures Into  the  economy  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce goods  or  services  to  satisfy  consumer 
needs.  Arms  are  not  sold  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  Increased 
defense  spending  does  serve  to  Increase  In- 
come and  employment,  It  may  also  serve  to 
Increase  the  danger  of  future  dislocation  and 
recession.  The  defense  buildup  of  1BWMJ8 
added  to  employment  as  weU  as  inflation, 
and  It  also  planted  the  sesd  of  the  19S»-71 
recession. 

What  a  tragic  waste  of  our  limited  re- 
sources. 

We  should  be  creating  Jobs  in  the  criti- 
cal areas  of  energy  development,  mass 
rapid  transit,  housing,  pollution  controls, 
health  and  education,  not  by  maintain- 
ing a  huge  military  apparatus,  some  $30 
billion  of  it  overseas  at  some  2.000  foreign 
military  bases  where,  incidentally,  we 
also  employ  160,000  foreign  nationals. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  these  enor- 
mous mUltary  budgets. 

My  fourth  point.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerns productivity  and  efficiency  in  our 
economy. 

The  Labor  Department  reported  last 
week  that  productivity— the  amount  of 
goods  or  services  a  worker  produces  In 
one  hour — fell  by  the  largest  quarterly 
decrease  since  1958. 

The  decrease  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5.5  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
By  comparison,  the  decline  was  only  0.8 
percent— eight-tenths  of  1  percent — In 
the  last  quarter  of  1973. 

As  you  would  expect,  unit  labor  costs — 
the  cost  of  labor  for  each  unit  of  output 
In  the  overall  economy — also  rose.  The 
increase  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  11.3 
percent,  the  sharpest  rise  since  the  first 
quarter  of  1956. 

Now  most  of  this  decline  in  productiv- 
ity is  traceable  to  Inflation  but  this  pessi- 
mistic report  illustrates  another  problem 
In  our  economy  which  also  contributes 
to  Inflation — the  poor  productivity  per- 


formance of  the  U.S.  economy,  especially 
in  relationship  to  other  major  industrial 
economies  in  the  world. 

For  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  our  rate  of 
productivity  gain  Is  below  other  indus- 
trial nations  and  If  we  continue  to  fall 
behind  our  long-term  Inflation  problem, 
our  balance  of  trade  and  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  will  remain  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Unfortunately,  there  are  no  quick 
solutions  to  productivity  problems  but 
there  are  some  steps  which  Oovemment 
can  take: 

First.  Expand  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical research  and  development.  The  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  the  National  Science 
Policy  and  Priorities  Act,  S.  32 — Ken- 
nedy— to  expand  Government  support  of 
research.  That  legislation  should  be 
passed.  There  should  no  longer  be  ques- 
tion about  the  Government's  role  In  re- 
search. Our  long  and  heavy  support  of 
agricultural  research  has  increased  pro- 
ductivity on  the  farms  every  year  for 
many  years.  Today,  our  agriculture  Is  the 
most  productive  In  the  world  suid  we  have 
by  no  means  reached  our  limits. 

Second.  Expand  Oovemment  invest- 
ments In  education  and  training.  The  re- 
lationship between  high  technology, 
high  productivity,  and  educational 
achievement  of  workers  have  been  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  Yet,  today  him- 
dreds  of  thousand  of  capable  young  men 
and  women  are  denied  the  opportunity 
of  higher  education  and  advanced  trsdn- 
ing  because  they  and  their  families  are 
too  poor  to  afford  It. 

Third.  Reduce  fitnictural  unemploy- 
ment by  grants  to  workers  enabling  them 
to  move  from  depressed  economic  areas 
to  areas  of  higher  employment  and  pro- 
vide a  greater  Oovemment  assistance  to 
geographical  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Increase  competition  by 
tougher  enforcement  of  anttrust  laws 
and  regulations  and  broaden  foreign 
trade  with  proper  safeguards  against 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

I  remain  convinced  that  our  best 
weapon  for  Improved  productivity  is  the 
free  enterprise  system  Itself,  with  its 
internal  reward  systems  of  profits  and 
high  wages  for  highly  productive  workers. 

And  we  know  from  long  experience 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  woriss 
best  when  It  Is  free  of  restrictions  on 
competition.  Freeing  up  our  free  enter- 
prise lystem  should  be  our  first  and  most 
immediate  objective  In  combating  infla- 
tion and  avoiding  a  deepening  recession, 
the  first  stages  of  which  already  are  here. 

The  Oovemment's  role  should  be  to 
encourage  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  private  Industry,  not  to  discourage 
production;  to  encourage  abundance, 
not  scarcity. 

Bfr.  ABOUREZK.  I  agree  that  inflation 
is  uncontrollable,  that  the  American 
people  can  no  longer  absorb  what  is 
happening  to  our  economy. 

But  this  legislation  does  nothing  to 
stop  that  Inflation.  It  merely  gives  once 
Again  unlimited  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  unfair  and  uneven  in  how  he 
places  the  controls.  Under  the  previous 
control    legislation,    prices   of    oil    and 
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other  major  items  were  allowed  to  rise 
without  any  check  by  the  administra- 
tion. They  were  unfairly  administered 
and  did  nothing  to  alleviate  the  increase 
In  prices. 

If  we  want  controls,  then  we.  the  Con- 
gress, ought  to  impose  controls — fairly. 
but  we  should  not  give  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  unbaltmce  the  economy 
with  authority  given  by  this  body. 

WACB  AND   PmiCX   COIfTaoIiS    1CT78T  BfO 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
simple  truth  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  not  worked.  The  economy  has 
not  been  bolstered  by  these  controls,  but 
has  Instead  been  thrown  off  course  by 
their  effects. 

In  approving  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  the  Congress  was  taunt- 
ing the  President  to  take  steps  against 
inflation,  rather  than  assuming  that  re- 
sponsibility Itself.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  has  begun  to  grasp  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  abdication  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  struggle  to  reassert  our- 
selves In  the  budgetary  process,  in  con- 
flnnation  powers,  and  as  initiators,  not 
reactors,  to  legislation.  Yet.  here  in  one 
sweeping  gesture,  by  giving  the  President 
the  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls,  Congress  would  give  away  much 
of  Its  responsibility  and  power  over  much 
of_American  life. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  lies  in 
whether  the  objectives  of  the  wage-price 
controls  have  been  met.  They  have  not. 
After  21/2  years  of  economic  controls 
imder  the  various  phases  of  the  admin- 
istration's program,  inflation  is  still  with 
us.  In  fact,  even  the  administration  has 
admitted  that  the  controls,  particularly 
the  price  freeze  Imposed  on  June  13  and 
lifted  for  most  products  oa.  August  12. 
1973,  may  have  contributed  to  inflation 
by  creating  shortages. 

This  Is  usually  what  hi^ipens  when 
price  controls  such  as  those  under  phase 
IV  are  Imposed — consumer  prices  are 
stabilized  temporarily,  but  infiatlonary 
pressures  continue,  and  price  increases 
are  only  delayed.  Only  the  appearance  of 
price  stabilization  Is  achieved. 

Chester  Bowles,  Chairman  oi  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Board  during  World 
War  n  and  In  charge  of  rationing,  re- 
cently observed  that  controls  will  work 
only  If  two  factors  are  present:  there 
can  be  no  international  trade,  and  Gov- 
ernment must  control  the  means  of 
production.  We  can  hardly  abolish  In- 
ternational trade,  and  Oovemment  wm- 
trol  of  the  means  of  production  during 
peacetime  would  be  intolerable. 

There  are  other  ways  to  deal  with  In- 
flation than  by  Imposing  wage-price 
controls.  Reducing  Federal  spending  is 
one.  Substantial  savings  can  be  made 
by  reducing  defense  spending.  Useless 
domestic  programs.  Government  subsi- 
dies, and  other  sireas  of  waste  can  sind 
should  be  curtailed  In  order  to  reduce 
the  infiatlonary  impact  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reasons 
to  allow  wage-price  controls  to  expire 
are  found  In  a  simple  recital  of  what 
has  happened  under  them.  We  could 


look  at  the  irrational  picture  of  beef 
producers  withholding  cattle  from  the 
market,  thereby  turning  hungry  consu- 
mers to  horsemeat  markets  which  in 
turn  set  off  cries  of  outrage  from  certain 
animal  protectionist  groups.  U.S.  fer- 
tilizer has  been  snatched  up  at  low 
prices  in  the  world  market  leaving  a 
shortage  in  this  country.  Angry  con- 
sumers who  refused  to  pay  supermarket 
prices  turned  to  canning  their  food, 
creating  a  shortage  in  canning  jars 
and  lids.  The  endless  cycle  of  pay 
raises  and  price  increases  was  drama- 
tized here  in  Wiishlngton  when  the 
Federal  pay  raise  prompted  increases 
throughout  the  District,  starting  in  the 
Senate  cafeteria  where  the  day  the  pay 
raise  went  into  effect,  the  price  of  toast 
doubled  and  all  other  prices  went  up  as 
well.  The  ramifications  of  each  new  con- 
trol become  absurd,  and  still  the  problem 
is  not  understood  or  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  abdicate  our 
responsibility  in  this  area  once  again  by 
passing  the  buck  to  the  administration. 
Let  us  not  try  to  fool  ourselves  or  the 
American  consumer  by  attempting  to 
keep  up  good  appearances  and  treating 
the  symptoms  rather  than  the  causes  of 
inflation.  Let  us  allow  wage-price  con- 
trols to  expire. 

THE  DAMCESS  OF  STAlfDBT  WAGE/PBICK  CONTEOLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  authority  to  impose  controls,  and 
of  an  agency  to  manage  those  controls, 
itself  encourages  higher  prices,  smd  pre- 
vents price  decreases. 

Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Price  Commission,  has  been 
most  persuasive  on  this  point — and  he 
should  know.  He  argues  that — 

People  have  learned  lessons  from  the  vari- 
ous phases.  One  of  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  Is  that  good  guys  often  get  hurt 
worst.  If  you  do  not  take  your  price  Increases 
as  fast  as  your  costs  go  up  (and  you  certainly 
do  not  want  to  lake  decreases)  you  may  be 
caught  with  jova  base  price  down. 

Let  me  give  a  practical  example  based 
on  my  own  experience.  When  a  company 
introduces  a  new  product  line  it  has  to 
determine  a  price  for  that  line.  Ordinar- 
ily It  would  offer  the  product  at  an  at- 
tractive price  to  consimiers,  even  though 
It  is  not  certain  of  the  appropriate  mar- 
ket price  for  the  product  when  It  is  in 
full  operaticHi,  and  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  proven  out. 

In  an  ordinary  market  situation  a  com- 
pany Is  free  to  Introduce  the  product  at 
what  it  considers  a  competitive  price, 
then  raise,  or  lower,  that  price  as  the 
product  comes  into  full  production. 

Under  standby  controls,  however,  the 
company  would  Likely  seek  to  Introduce 
its  product  at  "full  price"— the  hlgh~est 
price  the  product  could  reasonably  bear. 
The  reasons  are  clear.  If  the  company 
fears  the  possibility  that  controls  will  be 
slapped  on,  It  wants  to  have  the  highest 
base  price  possible.  Furthermore,  even  if 
the  company  finds  that  Its  actual  costs  of 
producing  the  new  product  are  much 
lower  than  anticipated,  it  will  be  disin- 


clined to  reduce  the  product's  price  in 
order  to  keep  a  high  base  price. 

In  this  way  the  standby  controls  will 
actually  stimulate  inflation — ^by  encour- 
aging higher  prices,  and  discouraging 
price  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  standby  controls. 
I  say,  let  us  get  back  to  economic  funda- 
mentals. Every  American  has  the  clesu" 
evidence  before  him  in  his  weekly  grocery 
bill  that  controls  have  not  worked.  Con- 
trols are  not  the  answer  to  this  country's 
current  price  inflation. 

CONTROLS    AUTHOEITY    SHOULD    BE    TERMINATED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  authority  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  expired.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  We  have  let  expire  a  program 
that  did  not  cure  inflation  but  did  cre- 
ate many  inequities  and  distortions  in 
the  economy.  Now  that  the  machinery 
for  controls  has  been  abandoned,  we 
would  be  iU  advised  to  resurect  that  ma- 
chinery even  in  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  eminent  colleagues 
Senators  Muskh,  Stevenson,  and  John- 
ston. 

Mr.  President,  when  controls  were  first 
established  in  1971  the  inflationary  rate 
was  running  at  about  AV2  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1974  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  measured  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  14  V2  percent.  It  is 
true  that  the  early  stages  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  did  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  prices.  But  this  was 
temporary  and  apparently  did  not  do 
much  more  than  simply  delay  later  price 
increases. 

The  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that 
price  and  wage  controls,  if  they  have  any 
success  at  all,  can  onlj'  be  effective  over 
a  fairly  short  period  of  time.  Extended 
controls  inevitably  generate  enormous 
inequities  and  distortions  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

For  example,  many  of  the  shortages 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  year 
are  in  large  part  the  result  of  artificially 
imposed  price  relation-shlps  which  pre- 
vented the  free  market  to  properly  re- 
fiect  demand.  For  example,  the  shortages 
in  fertilizers,  essential  to  expanded  food 
production,  and  shortages  in  tubular 
steel,  essential  to  expanded  oil  produc- 
tion have  been  considerably  magnified 
because  of  faulty  price  controls  and  there 
are  many  other  such  examples. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  controls 
tend  to  be  more  effective  in  holding  down 
wages  than  prices.  Thus,  while  hourly 
earnings  of  wage  earners  increased  6.7 
percent  between  January  1973  and  Jan- 
uary 1974,  living  costs  increased  by  9.4 
percent.  Also  during  that  period,  the  cor- 
porate after  tax  profits  increased  by  27 
percent. 

Proponents  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Act 
amendment  say.  yes,  existing  controls 
should  be  terminated,  but  we  must  retain 
standby  authority  to  reimpose  selective 
controls  at  a  later  date  if  conditions  war- 
rant such  action.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  existence  of  standby  authority 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact.  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  rather 
Ineffective  In  controlling  inflation  is  that 
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we  have  tended  to  put  too  much  reliance 
on  the  economic  stabilization  prognon. 
We  have  tended  to  look  to  price  and  wage 
controls  as  the  principal  inatnanent  for 
controlling  inflation  and,  of  c<Airse,  this 
has  proved  t«  be  disastrous. 

But  retaining  standby  authority  would 
continue  to  encourage  this  reliance  on 
the  control  mechanism  rather  than  look- 
ing to  other  more  fimdamental  ftocal  and 
monetary  policies  to  curtail  Inflation. 

Also,  if  standby  authority  is  retained 
there  would  be  enormous  pressure  to  re- 
impose  controls  totally  or  selectively.  The 
monitors  find  it  almost  Impossible  not 
to  act  even  when  price  increases  repre- 
sented pure  demand  shifts. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  exist- 
ence of  standby  authority  would  actually 
add  to  Inflationary  pressure.  If  the  ma- 
chinery were  there  to  relmpose  contrcds 
overnight  this  would  likely  encourage 
business  and  labor  to  adopt  a  psychology 
of  "we  had  better  get  increases  while  we 
can.  If  we  do  not  now  we  may  get  caught 
hi  a  freeze  later."  And  by  the  same  token 
the  existence  of  standby  authority  would 
discourage  price  decreases.  Businessmen 
are  simply  not  likely  to  reduce  prices  for 
fear  that  a  new  freeze  would  catch  them 
with  their  prices  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
wage  and  price  controls  should  never 
again  be  reimposed.  It  Is  possible  that 
conditions  could  develop  where  this  type 
of  drastic  and  last-ditch  action  would 
again  be  necessary.  But  should  such  con- 
ditions develop,  Congress  can  act  to 
create  new  control  authority.  It  is  far 
better  that  should  such  action  ever  be 
taken  It  be  preceded  by  full  public  de- 
bate. The  decision  to  relmpose  controls 
should  not  be  left  to  administrators  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  tfils 
amendment. 

WAOK-PMCS    CONTBOL    BXTENSIOW    AND    TAX    HB- 

otrcnow    wirHotrr    xnroitic    a«k    MTaTAxn* 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  Stevenson- 
Muskie  amendment  to  S.  2986  and  any 
other  bill  which  would  extend  the  ad- 
ministration's unlimited  authority  to 
control  the  economy.  I  also  will  oppose 
any  proposal  to  reduce  taxes  unless  It 
also  Includes  tax  reform  to  close  unjusti- 
fied tax  loopholes. 

The  pr(H>onents  of  these  measures 
rightly  point  to  the  tremendous  increase 
in  inflation  in  recent  months  as  evidence 
that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  erreater  eco- 
nomic peril  than  at  any  time  since  1929. 
But  based  on  evidence  to  date,  the  ex- 
tension of  controls  under  the  present 
administration  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes  without  tax  reform  would  niake 
the  problem  worse. 

Eoon<xnlc  controls  are  an  uncertain 
and  inadequate  .^lution  to  inflation. 
Their  effectiveness  depends  on  how  the 
Government  uses  the  control  period  to 
treat  the  underlying  causes  of  inflation. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  administration 
we  have  had  phase  after  phase  of  wage- 
and- price  controls  and  month  after 
month  of  record  Inflation.  In  my  view 
this  is  because  the  administration  has 


repeatedly  applied  poor  economic  policy 
and  the  Congress  has  been  unwllliisg  to 
Impose  better  policy. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930*8, 
American  Jobs  and  American  purchasing 
power  are  seriously  threatened.  In  ad- 
dition to  increasing  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, we  are  now  faced  with  critical 
shortages-— all  symptoms  of  serious  eoo- 
Qomic  Illness.  And  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  free  enterprise  system,  but  in  bow 
that  system  has  been  perverted  for  the 
special  Interest  of  the  most  favored  and 
the  most  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  problems  we  have  today  are  not 
simply  the  result  of  Incompetent  ad- 
ministration. They  are  rooted  In  funda- 
mental choices  the  Oovemment  has 
made  over  the  past  few  ye«u3  in  waste- 
ful military  spending  and  in  the  budget 
and  tax  policies  developed  to  counter  in- 
flationary pressures  spawned  by  the 
Indochina  war  and  its  $100  billion  defi- 
cits. 

Despite  frequent  talk  of  returning  to 
a  free  econwny  and  getting  Government 
out  of  the  people's  pockets,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  intervened  exten- 
sively in  economic  matters — trying  and 
abandoning  several  different  policies. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, J^Ir.  Nixon  sought  to  restrain 
prices  by  raising  unemplojmaent.  The  re- 
sult was  a  major  recession  and  an  actual 
increase  In  inflation. 

To  combat  this  new  crisis  the  President 
sharply  altered  his  economic  policy.  An- 
noimcing  that  he  had  become  a  Key- 
nesian,  he  sought  to  pull  the  country  out 
of  recession  by  unprecedented  Govern- 
ment spending  and  budget  deficits.  And 
to  combat  war-induced  inflation,  he  Im- 
posed wage-controls.  At  the  same  time 
he  radically  altered  the  tax  structure. 

But  the  emphasis  of  his  program  was 
to  benefit  the  corporate  sector.  He  pre- 
dicted that  higher  profits  would  lead  to 
greater  Investment  and  expansion  and 
thus  to  more  employment. 

But  wages  were  kept  under  control, 
while  profits  soared  to  record  highs,  fat- 
tened by  multibillion  dollar  tax  writeoffs. 

The  President  is  following  the  same 
strategy  in  dealing  with  the  energy  crisis 
today — permitting  oil  prices  and  profits 
to  soar  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  secure  additional  fuel. 

In  the  1960's  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
administrations  successfully  revived  the 
economy  through  increased  Oovemment 
spending  and  tax  reduction,  freer  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  wage-price 
guidelines. 

But  while  the  Nixon  administration 
has  relied  on  wealth  to  trickle  down  from 
corporate  interests  to  the  rest  of  us, 
the  Kennedy -Johnson  administrations 
sought  to  benefit  workers  and  consumers 
directly.  Tax  relief  was  bcwlcally  a  low- 
ering of  individual  income  tax  rates  to 
increase  consumption  and  therefore  pro- 
duction. And  attempts  to  restrain  infla- 
tion concentrated  on  prices  rather  than 
wages. 

The  policies  I  advocated  2  years  ago — 
tax  reform,  decreased  military  spending, 
selective  price  controls,  tougher  antitrust 
enforcement  in  the  case  of  highly  con- 


centrated industries,  more  public  serv- 
ice Jobs,  and  income  redistribution — are 
all  urgently  needed  steps.  Their  purpose 
was  to  improve  consimiptlon  of  needed 
goods  and  services  and  thereby  increase 
investment  and  Jobs,  while  moving  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  closing  tax  locH^holes 
and  reducing  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
ductive military  waste. 

I  think  that  approach  would  have  been 
more  effective  as  well  as  more  equitable. 
Althou^  the  abuses  of  the  past  would 
still  have  taken  their  toll,  an  earlier  re- 
turn to  sound  policy  would  have  lessened 
the  cost. 

But  now  we  have  a  new  dimension 
which  pushes  even  this  debate  into  a 
secondary  role.  It  virtually  guarantees 
that  the  1970's  will  mark  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  American  economic  think- 
ing— a  period  no  less  profoimd,  and  per- 
haps no  less  traumatic,  than  the  1930's. 

Today  the  question  is  no  longer  one 
of  choosing  between  alternative  strate- 
gies, either  of  which  will  produce  some 
measure  of  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  coping 
with  shortages  of  essential  commodities 
which  cannot  be  replaced.  In  other 
words,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  problems  of  Inflation  and  recession 
are  in  supply,  rather  than  in  demand. 

InefiBcient  uses  of  industrial  commodi- 
ties in  short  supply  will  insure  that  in- 
dustry will  not  soon  catch  up  with  the 
demand  for  many  essential  products. 
And  a  shortage  economy  wUl  Insure  that 
infiation  will  continue  at  the  high  rates 
we  have  seen  this  year. 

No  economic  forecast  I  have  seen 
paints  a  hopeful  picture.  Even  the  usu- 
ally optimistic  administration  projec- 
tions herald  hard  years  ahead.  The 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  projected  a  33- 
percent  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  coupled  with  6-percent  inflation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fore- 
cast a  17-percent  decline  in  farm  in- 
come. Housing  starts  are  already  down 
by  33  percent,  choked  by  the  highest 
interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  past  errors  in  Government  policy 
should  humble  us  in  our  future  efforts. 
The  President's  veto  of  the  oil  price  roll- 
back deprived  the  Nation  of  one  method 
of  combating  fuel  inflation.  The  admin- 
istration's disastrous  experiment  with 
price  controls  on  agricultural  products 
last  sununer  should  teach  those  who 
speak  for  food  consumers  and  food  pro- 
ducers that  this  will  not  lead  to  greater 
production  on  the  farm  or  lower  prices 
at  the  supemarket.  And  the  administra- 
tion's repeated  refusal  to  control  the 
proflts  of  big  business,  interest  rates  and 
executive  compensation  should  teach 
those  who  speak  for  working  men  and 
women  that  this  biU  will  not  restore  the 
buying  power  Inflation  has  robbed  from 
their  paychecks  this  past  year. 

As  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
correctly  point  out,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  second  recession  of  this 
administration.  Retail  prices  Increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  15  percent 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  Job- 
leosneea,  now  at  5.2  percent,  is  on  the 
rise  again.  And  interest  rates  are  at  the 
highest  level  since  the  Civil  War.  But 
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this  legacy  of  the  latest  phase  of  the 
Nixon  controls  leads  me  td  the  contrary 
conclusion:  If  unbridled  Executive  power 
over  the  economy  has  produced  these 
stark  rraults,  how  will  an  extension  of 
that  power  l^ad  to  better  results. 

Because  bad  policy  has  been  a  major 
source  of  the  present  disorder,  only  better 
policy  will  enable  us  to  restore  order. 
The  b€uid-aid  solution  of  wage  and  price 
controls  will  prove  to  be  no  solution  un- 
less we  treat  the  basic  underlying  causes 
of  inflation.  And  before  we  embark  along 
that  road  tigain,  we  must  reserve  to  the 
Congress  the  authority  in  economic  af- 
fairs the  Constitution  ordains  so  that  in 
cooperation  with  the  Administration  we 
can  adopt  for  the  first  time  a  truly  ef- 
fective economic  ijolicy.  In  my  view  this 
is  as  good  i}olitics  as  it  is  good  economics : 
for  it  will  profit  us  little  to  blame  the 
President  and  his  party  for  an  economic 
policy  if  we  have  no  better  alternatives. 

If  the  administration  is  able  to  for- 
mulate a  specific  economic  plan,  we  in 
Congress  can  move  swiftly  to  pass  the 
necessary  authorizing  legislation.  In  re- 
taining the  power  to  do  this  we  can  pro- 
tect ordinary  people  from  the  kind  of 
discriminatory  policies  we  have  seen 
when  the  suiministration  had  a  blank 
check  to  control  the  wages  of  workers 
while  It  permitted  the  profits  of  its  big 
business  friends  to  soar  to  record  highs. 

And  if  the  administration  fails  to  de- 
velop the  proper  policies,  as  seems  likely, 
let  us  in  Congress  act  prudently  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  by  pruning  the  fat 
from  military  Euul  foreign  spending,  by 
reforming  the  tax  structure,  and  by  roll- 
ing back  oil  prices. 

For  these  i-easons,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  economic  controls 
until  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress demonstrate  the  will  to  combat  the 
twin  dangers  of  inflation  and  recession. 
For  I  believe  that  if  the  past  is  any  guide 
to  the  future,  economic  contnds  will 
merely  be  used  to  make  our  current  prob- 
lems even  more  severe. 

Since  this  administration  took  office 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  nearly  33 
percent.  Because  of  a  14.5-percent  infla- 
tion during  his  first  31  months  of  office, 
the  President  imposed  price-and-wage 
controls.  Yet  in  the  subsequent  33 
months  of  Nixon  controls,  we  have  had 
20-percent  Infiation.  Each  dollar  we 
spend  is  worth  36.7  cents  less  than  it  was 
just  ovtx  5  years  ago. 

In  these  circumstances  I  can  see  no 
hope  for  the  people  if  we  pass  the  infla- 
tion buck  to  the  administration.  I  think 
the  Congress  can  do  better;  certainly  we 
can  do  no  worse.  At  times  Congress  may 
have  been  long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on 
action.  But  this  last  year  we  have  made 
substantial  strides  in  the  areas  of  budget 
reform  and  energy  legislation,  in  passing 
historic  farm  legislation  and  pension  re- 
form. Let  us  add  to  those  accomplish- 
ments a  sound  economic  policy. 

This  great  task  is  before  us  now.  Let 
us  not  avoid  the  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity by  taking  the  easy  course.  We 
have  made  much  of  restoring  the  power 
of  Congress.  Let  us  now  exercise  that 
power  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  stress  that  the  problems  which  we 
face  are  new. 

If  we  treat  shortages,  infiation,  and 
unemployment  as  temporary  aberrations, 
and  continue  special  interest  policies  in 
combination  with  military  spendiiig  at 
an  all-time  high,  our  wealth  and  pros- 
perity will  ebb. 

But.  if  instead,  we  fashion  policies  in 
the  public  interest,  our  wealth  and 
strength  will  be  renewed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  30,  1974,  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Hunt,  a  member 
of  the  Journal's  Washington  bureau,  en- 
titled "Liberal  Gamesmanship  in  Con- 
gress." Before  voting  on  either  wage- 
price  controls  or  tax  reductions,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read 
Mr.  Hunt's  article.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 
asfoUows: 

TiTWXgAT.   OA1CK81CAN8BIP  IK  CONCBSBS 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington. — No  one,  Henry  Kloainger 
h&s  said,  poesesaes  mote  of  a  pencbant  to 
work  against  their  own  self-interest  than 
the  French.  But  then,  maybe  the  Secretary 
of  State  doesn't  know  congresilonal  liberals 
very  well. 

Recently  numerous  Capltot  HOI  Uberala 
have  almost  been  tripping  over  one  an- 
other to  push  plana  that  may  have  political 
appeal  but  which,  on  closer  »y^i«tT»mtin(n 
seem  clearly  counterproductive  to  their  own 
expressed  Interests. 

Two  excellent  examples  surfaced  last  week. 
In  one,  liberals  are  seeking  to  extend  some 
wage  and  price  controls  beyond  tonight's 
scheduled  expiration,  and  In  the  other 
they're  proposing  an  acroas-the-boanl  per- 
sonal tax  cut.  The  Senate  wUI  vote  tomorrow 
on  continuing  controls  and  the  tax  cut  meas- 
ure probably  will  be  taken  up  next  week. 

Prospects  for  quick  congreaslonal  clear- 
ance of  either  measure  are  doubtful.  But  the 
posturing  of  liberals  on  these  two  Issues 
offers  little  hope  to  anyone  expecting  clear- 
out  and  rational  alternatives  to  the  Nixon 
administration  economic  policies  that  have 
clearly  failed  to  control  Inflation  while  pro- 
ducing a  sharp  drop  in  the  first  quarter  gross 
national  product. 

"The  liberals  are  hypocritical  on  these  Is- 
sues," laments  a  labor  lobbyist  who's  fighting 
any  controls  meastve  and  would  like  any 
tax  cut  to  Include  some  tax  reform  as  wen. 
"They^  admittedly  playing  politics  and  rm 
not  sure  tfs  even  good  politics." 
DOiNO  aoiccTKixra 

The  last-minute  effort  to  extend  oontr6Is, 
following  lopsided  votes  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Oommlttaes  to  end  oon- 
trols  tonight,  came  after  the  ■aster  reoeas. 
when  some  Congressmen  apparently  received 
an  earful  of  complaints  about  rising  prloea. 
Their  solution  was  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  at  least  appear  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

Yet  many  of  these  same  lawmakers  have 
been  the  harBbest  critics  of  the  current  con- 
trols, agreeing  with  organised  labor's  some- 
what Justifiable  charge  that  the  burden  has 
fallen  dlsproportlonatety  on  workers.  Uberal 
Republican  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  Nsw  Toi^. 
for  example,  criticizes  the  "abuses  and  mis- 
handling" in  the  administration  of  wage- 
price  controls  over  the  past  year.  The  recent 
decline  in  workers'  real  purchasing  power 
offers  solid  support  for  such  compialnta. 


In  view  of  their  cUstaste  with  the  way 
the  program  has  been  run,  what  new  con- 
trols formulas  have  these  legislators  dis- 
covered? 

Under  their  proposal,  pushed  primarily 
by  Senators  Edmund  Muskle  (D.,  lie.),  and 
Adlai  Stevenson  (D.,  m.)  controls  In  any 
economic  sector  could  be  relmpoeed  if  the 
President  makes  three  findings:  one,  that 
there  is  serious  infiation  generaUy;  two,  that 
inflation  in  that  particular  sector  would  lead 
to  "serious  hardship  and  deprivation."  and 
three,  that  the  need  for  controls  outweighs 
potentially  adverse  effects  on  supply. 

If  this  seems  vague  and  general,  It  Is. 
Even  some  supporters  acknowledge  that  it 
pretty  much  boUs  down  to  giving  another 
blank  check  to  the  same  people  who  sup- 
posedly have  been  doing  such  a  bad  Job 
for  the  past  year. 

When  asked  what  confidence  he  has  this 
new  program  woiild  be  administered  any 
better,  Sen.  Muskle  simply  replies  that  this  is 
"irrelevant  .  .  .  our  job  is  to  give  him  (the 
President]  a  tool  we  think  he  ought  to  have 
and  he  ought  to  use." 

Sen.  Muskle  has  fathered  a  new  definition 
of  relevancy.  B^ven  If  controls  are  needed 
to  stop  ragUig  Inflation  and  even  if  it's  de- 
sirable to  have  a  more  orderly  decontrol 
process,  the  notion  that  a  President  should 
again  be  given  sweeping  powers  to  affect 
people's  lives  with  little  regard  as  to  how 
that  power  will  be  utilized  isn't  a  very  an- 
couraglng  sign  m  the  age  of  Watergate^_ 

In  the  same  vein,  moreover,  many  sponsors 
of  this  move  have  rather  eloquently  decried 
Executive  usurpation  of  Legislative  prerog- 
atives. But  when  Congress'  response  is  to 
duck  responsibility  repeatedly  by  turning 
over  broad  grants  of  power  to  the  Executive, 
theee  complaints  ring  rather  hollow.  There's 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  tougher  and 
more  politically  perilous  for  lawmakers  to 
try  to  legislate  a  specific  controls  program. 
But  It  at  least  would  show  a  semblance  of 
Legislative  responsibility  sorely  lacking  at 
the  moment. 

ActuaUy,  the  primary  short-run  effect  of 
this  latest  effort  may  well  be  to  cause  an- 
ticipatory wage  and  price  hikes  and  thus 
worsen  an  already  bad  inflation.  "Business- 
men and  unions  will  be  encouraged  to  grab 
everything  they  can  while  the  getting  is 
good,  so  they  will  be  in  a  good  position  if 
controls  are  relmpoeed."  worries  a  top  Treas- 
ury officials. 

All  at  which  lends  credence  to  Senate  OOP 
Whip  Robert  Griffin's  charge  that  the  Demo- 
crats (with  some  Republican  help)  are  play- 
ing "pure,  unadulterated  politics."  If  these 
legislators  really  believe  in  controls,  "they 
should  put  their  program  into  effect,"  the 
Michigan  Republican  says,  but  Instead  they 
want  to  "give  broad  unlimited  authority  to 
the  President  so  that  they  [can]  crltlclae 
him  later." 

(Leet  anyone  think  the  Democrats  have  a 
monopoly  on  such  games,  if  the  resurrection 
of  controls  falls,  be  prepared  In  a  few  months 
for  some  Republican  oflloeholder  to  crtticlBe 
Oongress  for  failing  to  give  the  President  the 
necessary  tools  to  combat  inflation.  That  in- 
dividual will  be  a  leading  contender  for  any 
"Hypocrite  of  the  Year"  award.) 

SlnUlar  g^mesntanship  Is  evident  on  the 
tax  cut  issue.  Ten  days  ago.  the  Washington 
offices  of  Democratic  Senators  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  and  Walter  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  proudly  hwalded  a  Joint  tax 
cut  proposal.  At  the  time.  Sen.  Kennedy  was 
In  Moaoow  and  Ben.  Mondale  In  Faita.  but 
such  geographic  Inoonvenlenoea  dldnt  halt 
the  pcMS  release  bandwagon. 

The  Kennedy-Mondale  pn^xwal.  Intended 
to  ^}ur  the  economy  out  of  any  receealon. 
would  raise  the  personal  Ineome  tax  exemp- 
tion to  SSas  a  year  from  $760.  or  give  taxpay- 
ers tne  option  of  taking  a  $190  tax  eradlt 
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tMt— d.  (A  credit  U  tak«n  off  of  tuc  UabUlty 
f(iMi  tbus  U  more  valoabttt  tbAn  «  dsductlon. 
which  is  Bubtxacted  from  t*x»ble  tnoome.) 
Thte  wUl  be  otfered  In  tbe  SmmM  m  an 
amendment  to  a  minor  tariff  mMcore  next 
wvek,  and  If  passed,  would  provUl*  a  %tA 
bimon  tax  cut,  retroactlTe  to  Januaiy. 

Apart  from  arguments  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  othen  that  thU  woriXA  be 
Inflationary.  It'a  questionable  whettter  ttUs 
Is  tbe  sort  of  tax  cut  two  staunch  liberals 
ought  to  be  pushing.  A  976  Increaai  In  the 
personal  exemption,  after  all.  U  worlti  •62.50 
to  someone  In  the  70%  tax  bracket,  but  only 
•10.60  to  a  taxpayer  In  the  14%  Ixracket. 
While  It's  true,  as  tb«  Senators  note,  that 
moM  than  81%  of  the  benefits  woiild  go  to 
persons  making  less  than  •15.000  a  year,  the 
converse  Is  that  almost  one-fifth  would  go 
to  livUvl duals  "living  more  than  •16.000. 

To  be  sure,  the  siternatlTe.  a  tax  credit, 
would  favor  less  weU-off  taxpayer*.  But  some 
Senate  Insiders  beUere  there's  a  good  chanoe 
this  new  concept  will  be  stripped  away  In 
favor  of  an  Increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. 

WHAT'S  POUnCAlXT  PALATABL* 

pnjrther,  from  the  liberals'  vantage  point, 
n  should  seem  more  desirable  to  cut  tax  rates 
for  lower-  and  some  middle-Income  taxpay- 
ers iT.stead  of  taking  this  blanket,  across- 
the-board  route.  Maybe  so,  answer  support- 
ers of  the  Kennedy-Mondale  proposal,  but 
that*  not  as  politically  palatable  as  the  more 
easUy  understood  Increase  In  the  personal 
exemption. 

But  an  even  greater  concern  to  these  lib- 
erals. It  would  seem,  ought  to  be  that  a  tax 
cut.  by  Itself,  sharply  diminishes  prospects 
this  year  for  any  significant  tax  revision,  sup- 
posedly one  of  their  prime  political  goals. 

In  the  real  world  of  politics,  the  stick  of 
loophole-closing  almost  invariably  hfts  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  carrot  of  personal  tax 
cute. 

That  Is  why  some  strong  advocates  of  tax 
revision  fear  the  Uberais  could  be  scoring 
political  points  now  at  the  expense  ©f  more 
far-reaching  achievements  later.  "What 
bothers  us  Is  that  it's  easy  to  vote  tax  relief, 
but  the  hard  thing  is  to  vote  for  substantial 
tax  reform."  says  Bobert  Brandon,  l^ad  of 
Balph  Nader's  tax  reform  research  group. 
"Certainly,  reform  should  be  quid-pro-quo 
for  reUef."  (Several  liberal  lawmakett,  such 
as  Wisconsin's  Oaylord  Nelson  In  the  Senate 
and  California's  James  Gorman  in  the  House, 
take  precisely  this  position. > 

As  with  controls,  of  course,  Ifs  a  U>t  more 
dllBeult  and  less  poUtlc&Uy  appealing  to 
hamtaer  out  revenue-raising  tax  changes  to 
accompany  the  more  popular  personal  reduc- 
tions. But,  to  parapbrafle  P'resldent;  Nixon, 
poaticlans  shouldn't  alwa>s  take  t&e  easy 
way  out 

With  one  shocking  revelation  plllqg  upon 
another.  It's  understandable  why  th^  Nixon 
admlnlstimtlon  Is  In  such  disrepute^  today. 
But  when  Congress  chooeee  cheap  and  care- 
less politics  over  filling  the  leadersh%>  void, 
it's  no  wonder  that  It's  held  in  equi^ly  low 
esteem. 

AimooirrftOLA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PreBldent.  7  can- 
not support  issuing  anot±ier  blank  check 
to  this  President.  I  say  this  wltlft  deep 
regret,  because  I  believe  that  a  cafe^uHy 
constructed  and  fairly  admlnlstereil  con- 
trols program  is  a  vital  part  of  any  strat- 
egy to  control  Inflation. 

However,  this  administration  has 
shown  by  its  record  that  it  Is  either  un- 
wlUinc  or  unable — or  both — to  nm  such 
a  program.  Tlie  Incredible  decision  to 
move  to  the  voluntary  phase  1  pro- 
gram, and  the  remarltably  Inept  •econd 
price  freeze,   illustrate  the  dangers  of 


having  a  controls  program  run  by  those 
who  do  not  believe  In  controls.  And  form- 
er COLC  Director  Arnold  Weber's  admis- 
sion that:  "The  idea  of  the  freeze  and 
phase  2  was  to  zap  labor,  and  we  did," 
makes  It  clear  why  labor  and  so  many 
others  have  lost  faith  In  this  administra- 
tion's willingness  to  run  a  fair  controls 
program. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  wants  to  abandon  controls.  Only 
John  I>unlop  laments  their  demise,  but 
he  Btandfl  alone.  To  continue  authority 
for  standby  controls  in  the  face  of  this 
administration  attitude  would  be  a  futile 
gesture. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  changed  its  m^lnd  on  controls 
before,  and  exercised  authority  which  It 
had  said  It  would  never  use.  That  Is  true, 
sind  If  that  authority  had  been  exercised 
responsibly  before,  that  would  be  a  good 
argument  for  continuing  it  on  a  standby 
basis.  But  It  h£is  not. 

I  do  not  believe  this  administration  can 
be  trusted  with  the  standby  control  au- 
thority this  bill  would  grant.  There  is  an 
attempt  in  the  bill  to  limit  that  author- 
ity, but  It  Is  too  vague.  Given  the  record 
of  this  President  In  ignoring  even  de- 
tailed and  specific  limits  on  his  author- 
ity. I  have  little  confidence  that  he  will 
be  boimd  by  more  general  limits. 

It  Is  quite  possible.  In  the  weeks  to 
come,  that  we  can  reach  a  position  where 
Congress,  the  administration,  business, 
labor,  and  others  can  sit  down  and  work 
out  a  controls  program  that  everyone  can 
have  confidence  In.  I  am  certaiily  pre- 
pared to  lend  my  full  support  to  such  an 
effort.  But  in  the  present  situation,  with 
the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  that  Is 
so  essential  for  a  successful  controls  pro- 
gram seriously  eroded.  I  cannot  Justify 
voting  another  blank  check  for  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MO^fTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on  gives 
the  President  continuing  authority  to 
impose  controls  on  the  economy,  and 
what  a  storm  of  opposition  has  arisen 
against  it. 

This  storm  gathers  its  force  from  many 
sources:  From  the  business  community 
which  has  suffered  under  artificially  In- 
duced shortages:  from  the  unions  which, 
have  suffered  a  decline  of  real  income 
while  wages  have  been  suppressed:  from 
hospital  administrators  who  have  suf- 
fereid  a  continuing  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  and  frozen  prices;  and  from  the 
average  citizen  who  looks  at  the  inflation 
rate  for  March  and  sisks,  "When  will  this 
end?" 

TbXs  is  the  question  we  must  address. 

Here  is  the  news  on  inflation  over  the 
first  (luarter  of  1974: 

Real  gross  national  product  declined 
at  an  annual  rate  of  5.8  percent. 

The  dropping  QNP  contributed  to  a 
5.5-percent  decline  in  productivity. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  increased 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  14.5  percent. 

Tbe  Wholesale  Price  Index,  which  sig- 
nals later  developments  in  consumer 
prices,  skyrocketed  at  an  annual  rate  of 
24.8  percent. 

These  are  the  facts  we  must  address. 

Like  a  fire  burning  deep  underground, 


inflation  is  consuming  our  resotirces  and 
yielding  nothing  m  retiun.  And  Just  as 
an  underground  fire  bums  on  and  on, 
sometimes  for  years,  this  inflation  will 
continue  Its  destructiveness  until  we  do 
something  to  extinguish  it.  It  will  not 
end  by  itself. 

I  do  not  covet  the  title  of  Nero,  and 
neither  does  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  Yet  the  longer  inflation  continues 
and  the  higher  its  flames  leap,  the  more 
our  constituents  are  going  to  compare 
us  to  that  former  senator. 

What  is  It  that  we  can  do  about  in- 
flation? Economic  science  offers  us  sev- 
eral tools  which  we  can  use  in  our  fight. 
Control  of  the  Federal  budget  Is  one  tool, 
and  a  change  in  the  tax  structure  Is  an- 
other. Monetary  policy  Is  a  third  tool 
which  Is  not  In  our  hands  but  which  is 
being  used  right  now  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  In  a  most  determined  fash- 
ion. Export  and  Import  policy  also  comes 
into  play  when  part  of  the  inflation  is 
Induced  by  foreign  factors,  such  as  the 
recently  ended  oil  embargo  and  the 
worldwide  grain  shortage  which  are  ma- 
jor contributors  to  our  inflation.  And 
wage  and  price  policy  Is  a  flfth  tool. 

Some  will  argue  that  with  so  many 
policy  options  available,  why  adopt  one 
which  has  not  worked?  My  answer  is 
twofold. 

First,  so  serious  Is  our  problem  today 
that  we  need  to  make  every  possible 
antl-lnflatlonary  tool  available;  to  have 
It  on  hand  if  It  is  needed  quickly.  This  is 
especially  Important  in  the  case  of  wage- 
smd-prlce  controls  because  part  of  their 
effectiveness  depends  on  elements  of 
speed  and  surprise  in  their  implementa- 
tion. 

Second,  wage-and-prlce  controls  have 
been  effective.  They  were  effective  dur- 
ing phases  I  and  n.  Indeed,  at  the  time 
phase  n  ended,  It  was  widely  said  that 
the  controls  had  helped  considerably  to 
dampen  Inflation.  B^ren  George  Shultz, 
who  was  never  an  advocate  for  controls, 
admitted  that  this  was  true  and  says,  in 
retrospect,  that  he  can  see  that  phase 
rn  came  too  early.  Phase  TV  has  not 
worked  at  all.  as  we  know,  but  the  policy 
of  phase  IV  was  one  of  dismantling  con- 
trols, and  this  policy  Is  leading  nowhere 
but  to  ruin. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  take  bad-taist- 
ing  medicine,  and  this  Is  one  of  those 
times. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  old  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act,  however.  Just  as  we  would 
be  foolish  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  good 
that  came  out  of  phase  n,  so  we  would 
be  blind  to  ignore  the  problems  which 
the  entire  program  caused  and  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  second  paragraph.  We 
have  identified  some  of  these  problems 
and  we  have  tried  to  write  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  overcomes  them 

We  have  tried  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem of  artlflclaUy  induced  shortages.  The 
bUl  says  In  section  205(c)  (1)  (iii)  that 
the  President  may  not  Impose  controls 
unless  he  finds  that  the  benefit  of  con- 
trols outweighs  "the  possible  adverse 
supply  consequences,"  and  directs  him, 
at  205(c)(2)(C)  <1)  and  (U),  to  respect 
and  consider  supply  problems  caused  by 
a  "curtailment  of  production  or  produc- 
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tivlty  "  or  by  an  "Increase  In  foreign  de- 
mand" which  controls  might  stimulate. 

We  have  tried  to  overcome  the  Just 
concern  of  the  unions  that  they  will  once 
agsiln  be  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  program  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  prices,  rents,  interest 
rates  and  corporate  dividends  as  well  as 
wages,  and  we  have  said  in  205(d)  (5)  (e) 
that  the  President: 

In  determining  the  wage  Increases  to  be 
permitted  under  economic  stabilization  con- 
trols .  .  .  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
need  for  real  earnings  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  think  we  have  also  made  clear  in  this 
debate  that,  as  we  have  said  in  the  bill, 
sacrifices  between  business  and  labor 
must  be  generally  comparable. 

Moreover,  we  have  Just  passed  the 
Humphrey  amendment  which  will  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Congress  when- 
ever the  President  imposes  controls  on 
any  sector  or  group  for  30  days  or  longer. 
Thus,  if  the  President  cannot  or  will  not 
understand  the  clear  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation to  spread  out  the  burden,  then 
the  Congress  will  carry  out  this  intent. 
Labor,  and  every  other  sector,  will  be 
protected. 

The  hospital  administrators  have  rea- 
son to  be  the  most  anxious  of  all  groups 
about  this  bill  because  the  Cost  of  Living 
CoimcU  has  indicated  that  it  intends  to 
continue  controls  on  the  health  industry. 
This  concerns  me,  because  what  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coimcil  has  done  during  phase 
IV  to  the  hospitals  in  New  Mexico  has 
been  injurious  to  their  financial  health. 
I  have  reams  of  paper  full  of  statistics 
showing  hospital  costs  rising.  The  cost  of 
everything  from  syringes  to  orderlies  is 
up,  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary  lid  has 
been  placed  upon  the  prices  which  hos- 
pitals can  charge. 

We  do,  however,  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Dunlop  which  he  sent  today  in 
which  he  says  that  the  principle  of  pros- 
pective budgeting  should  be  flexibly 
adapted  to  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion. This  is  obfuscatory  language  and  it 
does  not  really  satisfy  my  concerns,  nor 
will  it  satisfy  the  concerns  of  my  hospital 
administrator  constituents.  But  Dr. 
Dunlop  and  his  associates,  in  meetings 
with  my  staff  and  others,  have  promised 
that  relief  will  be  forthcoming  to  the 
hospitals. 

That  promise,  together  with  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  suggests  to  me 
that,  in  passing  this  bill,  we  are  not 
abandoning  the  needs  of  our  hospitals. 

Another  consideration  we  should  bear 
in  mind  is  that  a  determined  effort  is 
being  made  to  hold  the  line  on  health 
costs  while  national  health  Insurance 
legislation  is  before  the  Congress.  As  a 
sponsor  of  one  such  piece  of  legislation 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  State 
which  ranks  40th  in  per  capita  Income, 
I  want  to  see  some  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance program  enacted.  We  should  recall 
that  such  a  measure  will  be  anti-infla- 
tionary in  Its  own  right. 

One  final  point  deserves  our  attention, 
and  that  is  the  rather  unfortunate  finger 
pointing  that  Is  going  on;  the  charges 
that  this  bill  is  being  passed  only  so  the 
Democrats  can  put  the  blame  for  Infia- 
tlon  on  the  President. 


I  think  that  making  charges  and 
placing  blame  is  something  that  matters 
only  to  politicians.  What  have  we  Demo- 
crats to  gain  by  blaming  the  President? 
His  popularity  is  so  low  now  as  to  be  al- 
most nonexistent.  A  charge  of  economic 
mismanagement,  however  true  or  false, 
will  not  burden  him  more  than  he  already 
is. 

But  far  more  important  is  this  truth: 
The  people  want  an  end  to  inflation  and 
they  are  holding  their  Government  re- 
sponsible for  each  day  that  it  goes  on. 
They  do  not  say  it  Is  the  Republicans 
who  are  responsible  or  the  Democrats. 
They  are  saying  it  is  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  both.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
inflation  is  a  brush  which  blackens  both 
parties,  so  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  end  it. 

For  these  reasons,  I  suppwrt  this 
amendment  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
do  likewise.  We  have  an  amendment 
which  has  been  crafted  to  steer  a  new 
economic  stabilization  program  around 
the  holes  into  which  the  old  program 
fell.  We  also  have  a  tool  which  can  be, 
and  which  has  been,  an  effective  inflation 
fighter.  I  think  it  is  prudent;  I  think  it 
Is  responsible;  I  think  It  is  mandatory 
that  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  contin- 
uation of  the  upward  spiral  of  inflation- 
ary pressures  was  not  deterred  nor  di- 
verted by  the  broad  control  authority 
the  administration  had  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  With  the  les- 
sons learned  since  the  premature  shift- 
ing from  phase  n  to  phase  m  in  Jan- 
uary 1973,  I  am  convinced  that  renew- 
ing the  administration's  authority  to 
control  wages  and  prices — even  on  a 
more  limited  basis — will  not  solve  our 
economic  problems.  Indeed,  for  reasons 
I  will  explain  In  a  moment,  renewal  of 
now-expired  wage  and  price  control  au- 
thority could  actually  exacerbate  our 
economic  ills.  Accordingly,  I  have  de- 
termined reluctantly  to  oppose  the 
pending  wage  and  price  control  amend- 
ment. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  current  sta- 
tistics on  the  economy  to  see  vividly  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  use  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  effectively. 
The  cost  of  living  rose  at  an  armual  rate 
of  14  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  At  the  same  time  real  gross  na- 
tional product  declined  by  an  annual 
rate  of  5.8  percent,  a  far  greater  drop 
than  even  the  most  pessimistic  projec- 
tions of  last  year.  Unemployment  re- 
mains above  5  percent,  Interest  rates 
continue  to  rise  and  the  economy  is  still 
beset  by  shortages  of  basic  commodities. 
In  addition,  the  record-breaking  in- 
flation of  the  first  quarter  comes  In  the 
wake  of  an  8.8-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  last  year.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod, beglimlng  with  the  shift  to  phase 
in  16  months  ago,  wages  have  generally 
been  kept  within  the  5.5  percent  guide- 
lines, resulting  In  a  sharp  drop  In  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  most  Americans. 
It  strikes  me  as  folly,  Mr.  President, 
to  pretend  that  giving  the  administra- 
tion authority  to  control  the  economy — 
authority  which  the  principal  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  acknowledge  Is  more 
limited  than  that  which  existed  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — will  re- 


solve the  verj'  real  economic  problems 
that  face  us.  Time  and  again  we  have 
found  that  the  administration  views 
wage  and  price  controls  as  a  wsiy  to  limit 
wage  Increases  for  American  workers 
while  letting  the  profits  of  big  business 
go  unchecked.  Perpetuating  such  an  m- 
equitable  system  of  economic  controls 
will  not  mean  an  end  to  inflation,  nor 
will  it  provide  the  impetus  needed  to 
shake  the  economy  from  the  lethargy 
which  makes  the  unlikely  combination  of 
serious  recession  and  rampant  inflation 
a  real  possibility. 

I  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  I  was 
concerned  that  renewal  of  wage  and  price 
control  authority  could  actually  exacer- 
bate our  economic  problems.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  my  concern. 

First,  I  fear  that  making  it  possible 
that  controls  will  be  reimposed  on  the 
economy  at  some  future  date  will  stim- 
ulate inflation.  There  will  be  a  logical  in- 
clination for  industry  and  business  to  set 
higher  than  necessary  price  increases, 
and  for  workers  to  press  for  even  more 
than  the  catch-up  wsige  increases  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  in  anticipation 
that  future  price  and  wage  mcreases  to 
which  they  are  entitled  may  be  limited. 
This  so-called  anticipate. -y  inflation 
would  further  dislocate  our  economy  in 
coming  months,  at  the  very  time  we 
shoiild  be  striving  to  recover  from  the 
dislocation  of  past  months. 

Second,  we  found  out  that  one  conse- 
quence of  economic  controls  is  the  crea- 
tion of  supply  shortages  which,  them- 
selves, aggravate  the  disruption  of  the 
economy.  To  cite  just  one  example,  vrith 
which  I  have  been  directly  involved, 
small  plastics  processors  have  been  hard 
hit  in  recent  months  by  a  shortage  of 
plastic  resins.  This  shortage  was  created 
by  a  combination  of  factors,  including 
the  economic  incentive  to  export  plastic 
resins  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
international  price  which  was  higher 
than  the  controlled  domestic  price.  Had 
the  Commerce  Department  been  willing 
to  use  its  authority,  imder  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  to  limit  plastic  resin 
exports  this  problem  would  have  been 
solved.  But  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment unwilling  to  act,  the  domestic 
shortage  of  plastic  resins  posed  severe 
hardship  for  hundreds  of  small  business- 
men across  the  country. 
"  Thus,  Mr.  President,  given  the  admin- 
istration's maladministration  of  Its  pre- 
vious economic  control  authority,  and  the 
real  prospect  that  renewal  of  that  now- 
expired  authority  will  further  disrupt  our 
economy,  I  think  the  Senate  would  do 
well  to  defeat  the  pending  amendment. 
We  would  be  engaging  in  self-decep- 
tion and  deception  of  the  American  peo- 
ple if  we  left  the  impression  that  pass- 
age of  this  amendment  would  mean  a 
tum-around  in  the  inflation  that  so 
plagues  American  consumers.  As  I  said 
earlier,  with  even  greater  authority  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  administra- 
tion has  permitted  Inflation  to  run  wild, 
robbing  millions  of  Americans  of  real 
purchasing  power. 

Rather  than  passing  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  we  could  go  a  long  way  to 
slowing  the  rate  of  Inflation  by  putting  a 
Ud  on  oil  prices.  I  should  emphasize,  in 
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this  regard,  that  while  I  am  opposed  to 
the  pending  amendment,  I  feel  it  is  es- 
sential that  price  controls  be  maiatalned 
on  energy — the  sector  of  the  e«onomy 
which  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living. 
Authority  to  control  fuel  prices  ezifc^  un- 
der a  separate  law.  the  Emergency;  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  which  does  t»ot  ex- 
pire until  March  1, 1975. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  hss  been 
led  by  the  rise  in  fuel  costs.  aOd  It  Is 
essential  that  controls  not  only  bat  main- 
tained, but  actually  tightened  In  this 
area.  This  is  why  I  was  so  dlsapiiolnted 
by  the  President's  veto  of  the  tnergy 
Emergency  Act,  which  would ,  have 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  oil  |}rices. 
Oil  company  profits  are  soaring,  |is  the 
prices  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil 
continue  to  climb.  For  example,  |or  the 
first  three  months  of  1974  profits  lose  by 
76  percent  at  Gulf  and  81  percent  at 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

The  oil  companies  are  quick  to  claim 
that  their  increased  profits  com«  from 
their  international  operations,  biit  the 
fact  is  that  large  sectors  of  the  dcinestlc 
oil  industry  are  now  exempt  froa|  con- 
trols. This  has  created  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  controlled  price  of  oil  of  $5.25 
a  barrel  and  the  average  price  of,  $10  a 
barrel  for  stripper  and  "new"  oil.  that  Is 
oil  frran  wells  producing  less  tl|an  10 
barrels  a  day  and  oil  production  In  ex- 
cess of  the  May  15,  1973  levels.  flEspec- 
tively. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  oil  prices 
should  be  brought  under  closer  rein  and 
reduced  to  reasonable  levels.  This  would 
be  the  most  direct  way  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation,  an  action  with  guaran- 
teed results  rather  than  the  incfcflnite 
consequences  of  renewing  wage  axii  pri.e 
control  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  note  th^t  long 
before  the  President  instituted  tl|e  first 
wage-price  freeze  in  August  of  1911  that 
I  had  advocated  economic  controls  to 
cope  with  a  deteriorating  economy.  Nor- 
mally I  am  opposed  to  controls  ©n  our 
economy.  However,  when  we  have  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  our  people, 
government  must  respond.  Thus,  I  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  at  a  time  when  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  President,  because  of  my 
belief  that  equitable  economic  controls 
were  needed  at  that  time. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  initial  freeze  and 
the  controls  In  place  through  Hiase  11 
worked  rather  well  and  Inflation  was 
down  to  about  3  percent.  Then,  respond- 
ing to  pressure  from  big  bu  siness,  in  the 
wake  of  the  1972  election,  the  adminis- 
tration quiclUy  shifted  gesu-s  Into  phase 
in  and  set  loose  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures which  even  today  are  growing 
worse. 

With  this  bacJtground,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  perpetuate  an  inequitable  system 
of  controls  would  neither  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation,  nor  provide  workers  with  the 
opportunity  to  regain  lost  purchasing 
power. 

Besides  reducing  oil  prices,  there  are 
other  things  we  can  do  Immediately  to 
help  correct  the  course  of  the  economy. 
For  example,  public  service  employment 
job  opportunities  should  be  expanded.  I 


was  distressed  that  the  President  only 
requested  $250  milll(»i  for  this  program 
in  the  Second  Supplementtd  Appropria- 
tions bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  Coomilttee,  to  add  $575 
mlUlon  to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  so  that  we  can  deal  with  high 
unemployment  and  an  economic  slow- 
down effectively. 

For  my  own  State  of  Indiana  this  will 
increase  the  available  funds  for  public 
service  employment  from  $1.2  to  $10  mil- 
lion. Approximately  117.000  jobs  would 
be  created  nationwide  by  the  additional 
appropriations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should  also 
be  pushing  for  a  reduction  in  Interest 
rates.  The  record  high  prime  rate  of  11 
percent,  fostered  by  the  Federal  reserve 
discount  rate  of  8  percent,  not  only 
threatens  to  worsen  our  economic  slow- 
down. It  also  has  a  significant  inflation- 
ary effect  by  increasing  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing for  businesses  and  consimiers. 

If  industry  must  set  prices  to  allow  for 
the  high  cost  of  borrowing,  which  for 
most  companies  is  several  points  higher 
than  the  prime  rate,  it  is  obvious  indus- 
try's products  wiD  cost  more.  With  so 
much  consumer  buying  done  on  credit — 
and  with  that  credit  costing  more  all  the 
time — the  final  product  cost  to  a  con- 
sumer rises  in  line  with  the  rise  hi  in- 
terest rates. 

Moreover,  there  Is  the  unhappy  fact 
that  high  interest  rates  tend  to  slow  the 
economy,  something  we  can  little  afford 
with  unemployment  above  5  percent  and 
the  real  GNP  down  sharply  in  the  first 
quarter. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  solution  to  our 
economic  problems  might  make  sense  in 
a  traditional  economic  model,  but  our 
unprecedented  combination  of  record  in- 
flation in  the  middle  of  an  economic 
downturn  defies  all  traditional  economic 
models.  The  high  interest  rate  solution 
win  not  only  fall,  it  will  exacerbate  the 
very  problems  It  is  supposd  to  be  helping. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  is  obvi- 
ously in  serious  trouble,  and  as  always 
happens  when  the  economy  runs 
agroimd.  it  is  the  average  American 
worker  and  his  family  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  our  economic  problems.  It  is  those 
workers  who  have  lost  real  purchasing 
power,  up  to  5  percent  in  the  last  year, 
as  their  wages  were  held  in  check  while 
the  cost  of  living  jumped.  It  is  those 
workers  who  find  themselves  on  the  un- 
emplosonent  lines  when  times  get  tough, 
or  if  they  don't  lose  their  jobs  they  face 
shorter  working  hours  and  reduced  In- 
come. 

We  should  be  addressing  ourselves  to 
those  steps  required  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems for  the  average  Americans  who 
have  been  asked  to  carrj'  the  burden  of 
the  errors  of  recent  years.  Renewing  wage 
and  price  control  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  one  of  those  solutions; 
if  it  were  I  would  be  ready  to  vote  dif- 
ferently. I  certakUy  hope  that  If  the 
pending  amendment  is  adopted  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  led  to  expect 
a  quick  change  In  the  present  course  of 
the  economy,  for  that  expectation  would 
be  the  crudest  hoax  of  all. 

Rather  than  the  cosmetic  touch  of  re- 
newing wage  and  price  control  authority, 


we  can  begin  to  solve  our  problems  by  re- 
ducing oil  prices  and  interest  rates,  by 
ensuring  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of 
foodstuffs  this  year,  by  expanding  the 
public  service  employment  jobs  program 
and  by  a  major  improvement  in  our  un- 
employment compensation  system.  This 
will  take  some  time,  but  It  is  the  best 
hope  for  American  consumers. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EM).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  ,  as  amended. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  p«dr  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MxTZKNBATTM) .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjhch)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottte)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzknbaum).  and  the 
Senator  from  CaJlfomla  (Mr.  Tuifwrr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Ptjlbright)  and  the  Senator  from  CsJl- 
fomia  (Mr.  Ttrnwrr)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helbjs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotthg)  Is  absent  on 
official  business 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  Is  absent  due 
to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


[No.  108  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 

Abourezk 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nunn 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Paokwood 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Eagleton 

Percy 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Pong 

Scbwelker 

Bennett 

Oold  water 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Scott. 

Bible 

Grlflln 

William  L 

Brock 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

TBit 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Thurmond 

Clark 

McClellan 

Oook 

McClure 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McOovem 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 
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NATS— sa 


Blden 

Jackaon 

Melaon 

Byrd.  Botart  C 

.  Javiu 

Pastor* 

Johnston 

PeU 

OkM 

Kennedy 

Bandolpb 

CbUM 

Long 

Blblooff 

KastUmd 

UagnuRon 

Roth 

Hart 

Mathlaa 

Stennls 

HaskeU 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Hftthaway 

Mozitoya 

Symington 

Hugbaa 

Mom 

WUllams 

Humphrey 

Muakle 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAUt, 
AS  PREVIOUSLT  BEOORDED— 2 

Metcalf,  against 
Mansfield,  against 

NOT  VOTXNO— 10 
Bellmon  Oumey  Tunney 

Church  Helms  Toung 

Enrln  Inouye 

Pul  bright  Metzenbatmi 

So  Mr.  Tower's  motion  to  table  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment 

was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
psLrt  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Musksk)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCAliF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BADM) .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I,  therefore,  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ElRviN),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbric  vi) .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
C^iTRCH) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunney),  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gitrney)  ,  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


(No.  1«9  Leg.] 

TEAS— 44 

Aboureck 

Dole 

Pack  wood 

Aiken 

Domenlcl 

Pearson 

Allen 

Oominltk. 

Percy 

Baker 

Eacleton 

Ptozmlre 

BarUett 

Fannin 

Schwelker  ■ 

Bennett 

Pong 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Brooke 

Oravel 

WUUamL 

Buckley 

Grlflln 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Clark 

HoUlngfi 

Tower 

Oook 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McClure 

• 

CurtU 

Nunn 

NAYS— M 

B«yli 

Hughes 

Montoy* 

Beall 

Hiimphrey 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bible 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Biden 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

PeU 

Cannon 

Long 

Randolph 

Case 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Cranston 

Mathlaa 

Stafford 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Hart 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Haskell 

McOovem 

Symington 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Huddleston 

Mondale 

WUlianu 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Metcalf.  against 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


AS 


Bellmom 

Gumey 

Tunney 

Church 

Helms 

Young 

Ervln 

Inouye 

Fulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  Muskie's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pastore).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "aye." 
I  have  already  voted  "nay."  I  therefore, 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nsiy."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  woul^  vote  "aye."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
has  not  that  pair  been  made  before? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston) .  The  caialr  is  advised  that  the 
pah-  has  not  been  made  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERvm) ,  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pdlbwght),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr*  Ihoutb),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzekbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastokx). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  are  necesi»xily  absent. 

I  further  announce  %bat.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 


nia (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmoh)  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkickkr)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  anonimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  ahsent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
loting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  170  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Abourezk 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Beall 

Jackson 

M\iKlrle 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Bible 

Johnston 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cranriton 

Mathias 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Hart 

McGee 

Symington 

HaskeU 

McGovem 

Taft 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Wmianu 

Huddleston 

Mondale 
NATS — 41 

Aiken 

Doir.enlcl 

Packwood 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Baker 

Eagleton 

Percy 

B&rtlett 

Pannln 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Pong 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Scott. 

Burdlck 

Griffin 

William  U 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Clark 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Cook 

HoUlngs 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dcde 

Nunn 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RE<X)RDED— 2 

MetcaU,  against 
Biden.  for 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
Gurney  Tunney 

Helms  Welcker 

Inouye  Yoimg 

Metzenbaum 
Pastore 


Bellmon 

Brooke 

Church 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

So  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Muskie's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Baker  and  other  Senators  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  this 
vote,  as  long  as  most  Senators  are  In  the 
Chamber  and  this  is  practically  a  back- 
to-back  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  second 
f>art  of  the  Muskie  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerls,  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  pn  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  MrrzBWBAtJM) .  If  %t  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vot«  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  woifld  vote 
■"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  yote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  anfaounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idahd  (Mr. 
Chtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nortli  Caro- 
lina fMr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  fi^m  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  ^natOT 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inouti)  .  the  $enator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McI»tyki), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM).  the  Senator  from  Rhodd  Island 
(Mr.  Pastori:),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  TuNNnEY)  are  neotssarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fromi  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  paired  \*ith  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmiRCfe). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "j-ia"  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote 
"nay."  \ 

1  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Calif orr^a  (Mr. 
TuimiT)  would  vote  "nay."  ; 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  tiat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BeSlmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  the  Senator  from  Norti  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  .  and  the  Senatir  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker)  aret  neces- 
sarily absent.  ; 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sena^r  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng)  Is  abpent  on 
oflScial  business.  ! 

I  further  announce  that  the  penator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  Is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family.  \ 

I  further  annoiuice  that,  if  preipnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Helms)  would  vote  "nay."    ] 

The  result  was  announced — teas  43. 
nays  42,  as  follows:  ] 


J 

Jkvlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 


Aboureck 

Bayb 

BetJl 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Blden  

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Long 

Cannon  Magnuaon 

C»se  Mansfield 

CbUes  Mathlaa 

Crtuutoa  Mcdellan 

Hart  McOee 

miffjfi»n  McGovern 

Hatb*w»7  Mondale 

Huddleston  Montoya 


PeU 
RandoBb 
Rlblco^ 
Roth    i 

Staffo^l 
Stennip 
Steve  lion 
SjTnlnfton 
Tart     I 

wmiai^ 


AXken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckler 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
aark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtia 
Dole 


NAYS — 42 

Domenld 

Domic  Ick 

E^a^eton 

Bastland 

Pannln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Ortffln 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Mod  lire 


( 


Nunn 

Packwtnd 

Pearsoii 

Percy  '. 

Projxatie 

Scbw4|k«r 

Scott.Hugh 

Scott,: 

WUBamL. 
Sparl^an 

Talmiidge 

Thurliiond 

Towee 


PRESENT   AND  OrVINO   A   LIVE   ^AIB,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-*-! 
M»tcaU.  agAlnat 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Qurney  Pastore 

Helms  Tunney 

Inouye  Weicker 

Mclntyre  Young 

Metzentwum 


Bellmon 
Brooke 

Church 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr-  Bkall's  motion  to  reconsider 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  voted 
against  standby  controls  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  Muskie  amendment.  This  ap- 
proach would  eliminate  any  authority  for 
wage  and  price  controls.  However.  It 
would  provide  continumg  authority  for  a 
Government  agency  to  act  as  an  antl- 
Inflation  watchdog  and  to  work  for  vol- 
untary efforts  to  reduce  further  inflation. 
It  would  alBO  provide  authority  for  the 
agency  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  com- 
mitments to  price  restraint  and  to  other 
antl-lnflatlonary  actions  which  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  has  already  obtained 
from  various  industries. 

I  indicated  last  February  11  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  general  phaseout  of  wage 
and  price  controls  is  overdue.  The  con- 
trols have  hurt  recently  as  much  as 
helped  In  most  fields.  After  long  and  de- 
tailed consideration  I  have  also  decided 
that  the  Muskie  standby  controls  pro- 
posal would  lead  to  inflationary  price 
increases  in  anticipation  of  further  con- 
trols, could  result  in  inequitable  treat- 
ment of  controlled  industries  and  work- 
ers and  generally  would  allow  too  much 
Presidential  discretion. 

However,  as  I  have  also  stated  previ- 
ously, a  decision  to  kill  any  authority 
whatsoever  for  even  a  monitoring  au- 
thority must  be  questioned  in  this  time 
of  the  continued  threat  of  crippling  in- 
flation. Despite  the  problems  the  controls 
have  caused  and  the  high  proportion  of 
recent  inflation  attributed  to  petroleimi 
which  will  remain  under  price  controls — 
and  the  food  sector — for  which  price 
controls  are  of  extremely  limited  use- 
fulness— I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  in 
our  best  interests  to  eliminate  even  the 
minimal  authority  necessary  to  insure 
at  least  to  some  extent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  decontrol  process  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  beUeve 
that  Congress  is  going  too  far  by  not  at 
least  providing  the  Government  the  au- 
thority to  monitor  commitments  to  re- 
strain it  has  already  received  from  a  wide 
range  of  industries  varying  from  ferti- 
lizers to  automobiles,  or  to  negotiate  with 
labor  and  industry  for  voluntary  actions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  for  assuring 
that  the  Government  would  have  the 
limited  authority  contained  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Muskie  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely strong. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  fuUy  realize  the  number  of 
voluntary  commitments  that  were  ob- 
tained from  various  Industries  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  during  the  decon- 
trol process.  In  17  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  Council  has  obtained  voluntary 
commitments  from  the  leading  firms  to 
take  serious  &nd  constructive  measures 
to  sUleviate  various  inflation-related 
problems  existing  in  their  Industry.  In 
all  but  two,  fertilizer  and  zinc,  the  major 
firms  committed  themselves  voluntarily 


to  some  degree  of  price  and/or  profit 
restraint. 

Commitments  to  increase  production 
and  to  expand  capacity  were  agreed  upon 
by  flrma  producing  fertilizer,  cemait, 
zinc,  semiconductors,  petrochemicals, 
tires  and  tubes,  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  coeJ.  Firms  in  Industries  such 
as  fertilizer,  petrochemicals,  paper  and 
aluminum,  made  various  commitments 
designed  to  limit  exports  or  to  maintain 
historic  patterns  of  domestic  sales.  Im- 
proved price  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  agreed  upon  by 
firms  producing  cement,  semiconductors, 
and  tires.  Firms  in  the  petrochemical 
sector  committed  themselves  to  prepar- 
ing customer  allocation  plans  and  sub- 
mitting these  plans  to  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  for  Congress  not  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  machinery  to 
monitor  these  commitments  is  to  weaken 
the  fight  against  inflation  and  perhaps 
even  to  undermine  further  the  Govern- 
ment's credibility. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  provisions  which  allow 
one  Government  agency  to  focus  on  In- 
flation-related problems.  Basically,  those 
provisions  would  provide  the  authority 
necessary  for  an  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  to  monitor  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  to  review 
and  work  with  Industry  and  (Government 
to  encourage  price  restraint,  to  Improve 
wage  and  price  data  bases  and  to  review 
and  make  recommendations  on  economic 
concentration  and  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. Without  this  authority,  no  single 
agency  of  Government  would  be  charged 
with  these  crucial  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  recent  wholesale  price 
statistics  make  It  obvious  that  prices  will 
continue  to  go  through  the  roof  for  at 
least  the  next  few  months,  regardless  of 
the  future  of  this  amendment  or  any 
similar  bill.  In  view  of  that  situation  and 
the  feeling  which  appears  to  be  prevalent 
that  the  continuation  of  wage  and  price 
controls  would  be  unwise,  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  provide  the  Government  with 
the  minimal  authority  to  restrain  infla- 
tion directly  without  controls  which  Is 
contained  In  the  second  part  of  the 
Muskie  amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
might  be  a  number  of  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  but  I  think  that  the 
part  relating  to  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  goes  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill  itself.  I  expect  that 
we  could  have  some  additional  debate 
on  the  bill,  but  I  think  also  that  every- 
one would  like  to  examine  closely  the 
provisions  that  have  been  included  in 
the  bin  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
before  they  cast  the  final  ballots  on  the 
bill.  Therefore.  I  would  expect  that 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  may  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  Then,  of 
course,  there  should  be  a  discussion  on 
the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  at  length.  I 
know  of  absolutely  no  controversy.  So 
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far  as  I.k^ipw,  there  is  only  one  Mnend- 
menti.  iand  there  is  ik>  controversy  with 
respect  to  its  We  could,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  »  Uling,  proceed  now  to  a 
quick  dispositipn  of  <  the  amendment 
w  hich  Is  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Then  we  couki  mcr'e  to  third  read- 
ing and  final  passage  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Spjjfttor  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  get  to  final  passage  tooight.  It 
v.iil  be  very  late;  It  might  be  very  early 
tomorrow.  I  am  not  willing  to  bring  tills 
matter  to  a  final  vote  this  evening  un- 
less all  Senators  are  prepared  to  stay  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
i^  cheery  news. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonnn. 
with  the  proviso  that  I  will  not  lose  my 
right  ta  the  floor. 

Mr-  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  until  Tuesday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  laid 
aside  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  laid 
aside  until  Friday  next. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  there  is 
good  orchestration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  lay  the  pending 
bill  aside  for  this  evening,  until  Tuesday. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  objections  of  my 
colleagues  are.  But  I  do  think  that  if  we 
laid  it  aside  until  Tuesday,  It  would  give 
all  Senator*  nn  opporttmity  to  study  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  resening 
the  right  to  object — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  nothing  but  objections,  so  the 
Senator  does  not  have  a  right  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  But  I  will  yield  to 
him,  so  long  as  objection  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not 
object  to  this  proposal  if  the  floor  man- 
ager on   our  side  would  prefer  to  go 
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ahead.  But  the  reason  for  my  ooacern  i.s 
as  has  been  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  There  is  grave  uncertainty  about 
the  fact  that  we  "have  ended  controls. 

We  would  have  a  period  of  time  when 
companies  and  labor  unions  all  over  the 
United  States  are  wondering  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen.  If  they  feel  controls  are 
not  going  back  on.  and  we  will  have  a 
period  of  tuicertainty,  we  are  opening 
up  the  economy  for  a  tremendous  bulge 
in  prices. 

CouJd  we  not  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  considered  Wednesday?  We 
might  not  object  to  Wednesday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
perhaps  we  could  have  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  send  it  back  to  committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  on  the  mat- 
ters germane  to  the  original  hjll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could,  but  we 
will  not. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  make  this  ipoint  in 
regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  votes  this  afternoon 
have  disposed  of  standby  contrcds.  All 
that  remains  at  Issue  is  the  continuation 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Cotmcil. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  con- 
tinue funded  until  Jime  30.  So  it  is  not 
critical  that  the  final  vote  take  place  in- 
stantly. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  makes  good 
sense. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  continues  only  In 
the  sense  that  their  salaries  are  paid,  but 
they  have  absolutely  no  authority  in  the 
sense  of  enforcing  any  existing  standards 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  But  voting  final  passage  of  the 
monitoring  authority  we  will  cloak  them 
with  is  not  so  urgent  that  we  need  to  de- 
cide it  Thursday  or  Friday  instead  of 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  If  it  to(A  a  long 
weekend 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  we  will  not 
take  a  long  weekend,  because  we  have 
business  to  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  mean  for  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  it  be  resumed  as  the  pending 
business  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonii^t.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
DLKSTON).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  following  mornlag  business,  trans- 
acted during  the  day,  is  printed  here  by 
unanimous  consent. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ^TTC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Pboposed  Amendments  to  the  Btnxnrr,  1975, 
roR  THT  Senate  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-80) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  tlie  fiscal  year  197S  budget, 
totaling  $6,137,140,  for  the  Senate  (with  ac- 
companying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Cona- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

rxports  of  the  immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  rep<Ml«  con- 
cerning visa  jjetltlons  which  have  been  ap- 
proved according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classifications  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  t;^e 
Judiciary. 

Interim    Report    on    Nttrse    Traintnc 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  second  interim  report  on 
the  administration  oT  title  VHI  <mir»e 
training)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  BtilTalo,  New  York,  requesting  the 
continuance  of  the  Mftdel  Cities  Process  and 
Cltiaen  Participation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  New  Tork.  endorsing  and 
supporting  the  designation  cf  April  30  or  the 
last  school  day  In  April  a«  "National  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  To  Our  nag  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAKER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  3134.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  alze  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  (Rept.  No.  93- 
797).  

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

8.8073.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  re- 
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UUqc  to  pkyment  of  dependency  mnd  In- 
deoinlty  compenHiUon.  »nd  for  otHcr  pur> 
poaes  (R«pt.  No.  93-798). 

By  Btir.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Oomnftttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Bra.  17S.  Joint  raaolutlon  to  wattuvlae 
and  request  ttie  Preddent  to  tame  »  procla- 
mation dMlgn«ttB(  ttM  calenrtT  wmIe  begin- 
ning MKy  e.  10T4.  M  '^•Uon*!  Hlartotlc  Pree- 
erratlon  Week"  (Bept.  No.  »»-7W);  and 

S.J.  Ree.  197  Joint  resolution  to  Mitborlze 
the  designation  of  the  asvwn-day  pirtod  be- 
ginning -June  17,  1974.  and  endUig  itme  23. 
1074.  M  "Tiatlonal  Amateor  Radio  Week" 
(Rept.  No.  M-800) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Comiglttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

BJ.  Bes.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  aiithorlae 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  13  of  eacll  year  as 
•'American    Business    Dey"    (Rept.   No.    9*- 

\ 

AUTHORIZATION  POR   CXDMUCTTEE 
TO    PILE    REPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  B4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  S.  3072,  the 
Survivors",  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  Act  of  1974,  reported  to- 
day, the  committee  have  until  mWnight 
tonight  to  file  the  report 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   Of 
COMMITTEBS 

As  in  executive  session,  the  loBowing 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALkiADOE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Richard  L.  Feltner.  of  Illinois,  tp  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors' of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Oorporatlon. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  api>ear  and  testify  before  any  dul>' 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILIB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUovring  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlcniB  were  introduced,  read  the  flrtt  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MANSnELD  (for  hlmjelf  and 
Mr.  Mszcai^)  : 
8.  8411.  A  bill  U>  provide  for  a  Plrsfc  Ameri- 
cans Museum  within  the  RmltAeonjan   In- 
sntutlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  On  Pub- 
lic Works.  i 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA:                       I 
S.   3413.  A   UU  to  establish  a  t«iiporary 
National  Commission  on  Allen  Labor  to  con- 
duct a  comprehenslTe  study  of  certa^  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  use  of  alien  agrlcultuxal 
:&bor.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Labor 
and  P'ibUc  Welfare. 

By   Jlr.   METZZNBAUM    (for   lUmself, 
Mr.    Mahbtou),    Mr.    Jacksom.    Mr. 
Hus«PH««T,    Mr.    JAvrrs,    Mr.   Pacx- 
wooo.    Mr.   MjETCAJLT,   Mr.   KsmrxoT, 
Mr.    ABOT7BXZK,    Mr.   WnxzAJM,    Mr. 
Bath.  Mz.  Tmnm,  Mr.  DoKsvicz. 
Mr.  Mombalk,  and  Mr.  Hasx«u.)  : 
S.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1066.  aa  amend- 
ed   Referred  tc  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  InsTilar  Affairs. 


By  Ut.  VKOTTTK: 

&.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  IS  at  tltla 
38.  United  States  Ooda.  to  make  eligible  for 
dependency  and  Indemnity  oompeneatton 
widows  of  veterans  who  die  of  non-aerrloe- 
oonnected  causes  but  wtvo  were  at  the  time 
of  death  totally  disabled  as  the  result  ot  one 
or  more  servlce-eonnected  dlsabUltles:   and 

8.  3415.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  widows  oC 
certain  former  members  of  the  Armed  Ajicee 
of  the  United  States  to  use  the  aervloes  and 
facilities  at  post  exchanges  and  oommla- 
sarlea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eratu'  Affairs. 

S.  3418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Uberato 
Dlvlna.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAOIXTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STMnfOTON,  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
and   Mr.   Mrvsivbattm  ) : 

&  3417.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  asslit  Fed- 
eral employees  In  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  dty  ordinances.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KBVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  PsacT, 
and  Mr.  MirsxiB) : 

S.  3418.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal  Pri- 
vacy Board  to  oversee  the  gathering  and  dis- 
closure of  information  concerning  individu- 
als, to  provide  management  syatenaa  In  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  organizations  regarding  such  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
ttona. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3418.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesua 
Cabrera  Tap.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlctai7. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

8.  3420.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  asphalt  and  asphalt  de- 
rivatives, and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

AfTSJra.  

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 

8.  3431.  A  bUl  pertaining  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Trlbee  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon;  and 

S.  3422.  A  bill  pertaining  to  land  consoli- 
dation and  development  on  the  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reeervatlon.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATXB)  : 

8.  3423.  A  biU  to  provide  relief  for  retired 
mlUt&ry  personnel.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  3412.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
National  Commission  on  Alien  Labor  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  cer- 
tain matters  relating  to  the  use  of  alien 
agricultural  labor.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  National  Commission  on  Alien 
Labor  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  certain  matters  relating  to  the  use  of 
alien  agricultural  labor. 

The  world  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sent  to 
U5  as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom  and  wel- 
come we  offered  to  the  poor  and  hungry 
of  other  nations.  Our  own  needs  have 
changed,  our  laws  have  changed,  and 
world  conditions  have  changed. 


But  there  is  truth  In  the  old  saying 
that  the  more  things  change  the  more 
they  stay  the  same.  This  Nation  Is  still 
the  dream  of  those  who  are  poor,  op- 
pressed, or  unf  ree.  Our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, our  labor  and  welfare  laws,  our 
opportunities  for  freedom  are  still  seen 
as  the  best  hope  of  many  In  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

The  problems  created  by  the  entry  of 
Illegal  immigrants  are  increasingly  com- 
plex. Most  of  these  immigrants  come  here 
to  work  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  many 
remain  to  work  periodically  in  agricul- 
ture or  other  related  Industoy.  Although 
many  of  these  workers  are  In  the  south- 
western States,  there  are  Increasing 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation: 
Chinese  coming  into  San  Francisco, 
Dominicans  and  West  Indians  coming 
through  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  Into  New  York,  French-Cana- 
dians coming  into  New  England.  This  is 
not  simply  a  problem  of  migrant  laborers 
from  Mexico,  or  a  problem  of  a  few 
States.  It  is  a  problem  all  of  us  must 
recognize  and  understand. 

Many  Americans,  themselves  worried 
by  unemployment  or  inflation,  are  con- 
cerned about  foreign  workers  disrupting 
our  labor  maricet,  competing  for  Jobs 
which  do  not  exist  in  sufBclent  numbers 
any  more.  Other  Americans  have  ob- 
jected to  the  exclusion  of  these  aliens 
when  they  are  the  only  group  willing  to 
perform  certain  tasks  on  farms  eind  else- 
where, thereby  Insuring  that  necessary 
work  Is  done  and  Is  done  at  economical 
prices. 

The  States  concerned  have  each  re- 
sponded in  different  ways,  and  with  a 
variety  of  results.  Unfortunately,  no  good 
or  permanent  solutions  have  been 
found,  and  the  confusion  Is  Increasing. 

In  most  cases  the  illegal  immigrant  is 
part  of  a  tragic  story  of  poverty  and  ne- 
glect, with  his  decision  to  enter  this 
coimtry  resulting  from  a  lack  of  compas- 
sion and  humane  living  conditions  in  his 
own  country.  Our  treatment  of  him  in 
recent  years  has  often  been  arbitrary 
and  thoughtless.  When  labor  needs  are 
great,  illegal  Immigrant  labor  Is  ex- 
ploited. When  labor  needs  are  low,  the 
alien  worker  is  rejected  and  feels  the 
rough  hand  of  our  justice  as  a  lack  of 
human  understanding. 

We  are  badly  in  need  of  facts  about  the 
various  groups  of  illegal  immigrants, 
their  size,  their  probable  future  numbers, 
their  various  legal  positions,  their  effect 
on  our  economy  and  on  our  labor  market, 
their  Impact  on  our  welfare  statistics, 
and  their  treatment  by  both  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

We  need  information  on  which  a  new 
and  sensible  national  policy  can  be  based. 
We  need  a  policy  which  will  provide  pro- 
tection for  our  own  citizens  without 
bringing  shame  on  our  history  as  a  com- 
passionate Nation  or  on  our  basic  belief 
in  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  proposing  a 
temporary  national  commission  to  com- 
pile this  Information  Immediately.  This 
commission  should  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  farmers  can  realisti- 
cally find  an  adequate  labor  supply 
among  our  own  citizens,  and  if  not.  then 
it  should  recommend  practical  legislation 
to  meet  the  farmers'  needs.  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  support  this  effort  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  has  become  a  senseless, 
tragic,  and  frustrating  situation. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MANsnxu),  Mr.  Jack- 
SOK,  Mr.  HUMPHHXT,  Mr.  Javits, 

Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Mxtcalf,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Aboubzzx.  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Bayb,  Mr.  Tun- 

IfET,   Mr.   DOKKNICI,   Mr.   MON- 

DALB,  and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 

S.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  proposing  legislation  which 
would  raise  the  fimdlng  figure  under  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  from 
$300,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  provisltHis 
pending  in  several  other  measures  that 
would  alter  the  amount  of  fimdlng  under 
the  act.  This  amendment  is  not  geared  to 
a  specific  proposal,  nor  to  general  legis- 
lation. It  is  intended  as  a  single  pro- 
vision to  provide  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  the  necessary  funds 
to  continue  existing  programs,  and  to 
acquire  already  existing  properties. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  a  con- 
siderable backlog  of  inholdings  within 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas 
which  have  not  been  acquired  because 
they  have  not  received  sufBclent  funds 
under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  Many  existing  State  programs  have 
not  been  completed,  nor  even  initiated, 
due  to  the  lack  of  available  moneys  under 
the  matching  grant  program  of  the  fund. 

Given  the  energy  situation,  providing 
sufficient  recreational  opportunities  for 
our  urban  residents  is  a  serious  problem 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  By  fully 
funding  this  act  to  the  extent  that 
moneys  are  available  we  will  meet  this 
problem. 

There  are  14  Senators  Joining  me  in 
this  legislation  of  both  parties  which,  in- 
deed, expresses  the  bipartisan  support 
for  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
eligible  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
comp>ensation  widows  of  veterans  who 
die  of  non-service-connected  causes  but 
who  were  at  the  time  of  death  totally 
disabled  as  the  result  of  one  or  more 
service-connected  disabilities;  and 

S.  3415.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  widows 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
services  and  facilities  of  post  exchanges 
and  commissaries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  assist- 
ing my  constituents  with  their  problems, 
I  often  come  across  situations  in  which 
particular  individuals  are  excluded  from 
certain  benefits  which  would  have  been 
available  to  them,  if  their  situation  had 
been  slightly  different. 

For  example,  a  widow  of  a  serviceman 
who  died  on  active  duty  as  a  result  of  a 
service-connected  cause  is  not  entitled 
to  exchange  and  commissary  privileges. 
However,  if  the  serviceman  had  lived 


long  enough  to  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged with  a  100 -percent  disability  as 
a  result  of  his  injury,  and  then  died,  the 
widow  would  be  entitled  to  unlimited  ex- 
change and  commissary  privileges. 

Let  me  describe  another  situation.  The 
widow  of  a  100-percent  disabled  veteran 
who  died  of  his  service-connected  in- 
juries is  eligible  to  receive  death  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensatl(xi.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case 
of  a  100-percent  disabled  veteran  who  is 
unable  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  his 
spouse  who  cannot  seek  employment  be- 
cause she  must  care  for  her  husband,  who 
then  dies  of  a  cause  unrelated  to  his 
disability,  the  widow  is  not  eligible  for 
compensation. 

To  alleviate  the  apparent  unfairness 
in  these  situations,  I  am  introducing  two 
bills.  The  first  will  authorize  the  widows 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  post  exchanges  and  commissaries.  The 
second  bill  wUl  make  eligible  for  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  ccHnpensation 
widows  of  veterans  who  die  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected causes  but  who  were  at  the 
time  of  death  totally  disabled  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  or  more  service-connected  dis- 
ablllUes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  act  quickly 
to  secure  passage  of  these  two  measurea 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  : 
S.  3417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Govern- 
ment organization  and  employees)  to 
assist  Federal  employees  in  meeting  their 
tax  obligations  under  city  ordinances. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enter  into  agreements  with  certain 
cities  providing  for  the  withholding  of 
city  income  or  employment  taxes  from 
the  pay  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
regularly  employed  within  such  cities. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri,  Con- 
gressman William  L.  Clay. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  apply  only 
to  cities  which  have  ordinances  imposing 
a  duty  on  employers  to  withhold  taxes 
from  the  pay  of  employees  and  in  which 
500  or  more  persons  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  applies  to 
executive  agencies,  the  judicial  branch, 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Carl  Sadler  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
that— 

It  is  necessary  to  permit  salaried  and  wage 
employeei  to  pay  these  taxes  on  an  install- 
ment baste.  The  denial  of  this  opportunity 
Impoeea  a  teal  burden  on  thoee  who  must 
make  a  ltunp-«um  payment  most  probably 
at  a  time  when  all  other  Income  taxes  are 
due.  Such  an  InatalUnent  program  li  beet 


achieved  by  deductions  from  pay  as  is  done 
with  Federal  and  State  Income  taxes,  VS. 
Savings  bonds  and  contributions  to  the 
C^omblned  Federal  Campaign. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
said  that  there  would  be  no  significant 
additional  costs  resulting  from  enact- 
ment of  this  bin.  Although  there  will  be 
some  Initial  costs  involved,  the  comput- 
erized payroll  systems  of  the  agencies 
are  constantly  being  changed  to  reflect 
pay  and  deduction  adjustments,  and  the 
cost  of  adding  city  tax  withholding 
would  not  be  any  greater  to  the  agency 
than  the  normal  payroU  adjustment.  No 
additional  equipment  or  personnel  will 
be  required  to  Implement  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  will  bring  an  addi- 
tional $1,200,000  in  revenue  to  the  cities 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  without 
increasing  taxes.  These  two  cities  in 
Missouri  would  save  $270,000  in  admin- 
istrative costs  Involved  in  collecting  local 
tax  from  Federal  employees.  More  than 
$750,000  would  be  added  to  local  taxes 
from  moneys  imcoUected  because  of  Fed- 
eral employees  leaving  the  area  before 
tax  time.  And,  over  $200,000  in  interest 
from  investment  of  the  withheld  taxes 
would  accrue  to  the  cities. 

Other  cities  with  more  than  500  Fed- 
eral employees,  with  a  local  tax  ordi- 
nance, and  which  have  ordinances  im- 
posing a  duty  on  employers  to  withhold 
such  taxes  will  be  likewise  benefited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  0/ 
Representatives  oj  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  55  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  6520.  withholding  of  dty  Income  or  em- 
ployment taxes 

"(a)  When  a  city  ordinance — 

"(1)  provides  for  the  oolleeUon  of  a  tax  by 
imposing  on  employers  generally  the  duty  ct 
withholding  sums  from  the  pay  of  employeee 
and  making  returns  of  the  sums  to  the  city; 
and 

"(2)  Imposes  the  duty  to  withhold  gen- 
erally on  the  payment  of  compensation 
earned  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  city  In 
the  case  of  employees  whose  regular  place 
of  employment  is  within  such  jurlsdlctlcHi: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  regul^l 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  President,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  city  within  120 
days  of  a  request  for  agreement  by  the 
proper  city  offlctal.  The  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  head  of  eaoh  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  oomply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  city  ordinance  tn  the  case 
of  employees  of  the  agency  who  are  suhjecs 
to  the  tax  and  whoee  regtilar  place  of  FMI- 
eral  employment  is  within  the  jurtadlctlon 
of  the  dty  with  which  the  agreement  te 
made.  The  agreement  may  not  apply  to  pay 
for  servioe  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forcee. 
Itie  agreement  may  not  permit  withholding 
of  a  dty  tax  from  the  pay  of  an  employee 
who  te  not  a  resident  of  the  State  In  which 
that  dty  Is  located  unlees  the  employee 
consents  to  the  withholding. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  give  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  the  application  of  an 
ordinance  which  Imposes  more  burdensome 
requirements  on  the  United  States  than  on 
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other  employew  or  which  subjects  the  Ualted 
St»tes  or  Its  employees  to  a  penalty  ot  liabil- 
ity because  of  this  section.  An  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  not  accept  pay  from  a 
city  for  services  performed  in  withholding 
city  income  or  employment  taxes  twva.  the 
pay  at  employees  of  the  agency. 

■■(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sectio* — 
"(1)  city'  means  a  city  which  la  <iuly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  a  St»te  and 
within  the  political  boandarles  of  wttlch  500 
or  more  persons  are  regularly  employed  by 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Governmaut;  and 
"(2)     'agency'    mean* —  i 

•'(A)  an  Executive  agency; 
■■(B)  the  Judicial  branch:  and 
■(C)  the  United  States  Postal  Servloe." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  U  cST  chap- 
ter   56    of    title    5.    United    States    Code.    Is 
sunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"520.  Withholding  of  city  income  or  «mp!oy- 
ment  taxes  ". 
Skc.  2.  Section  410(b)    of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'and  section  5532  (dual  pay) "  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof    "section  5620  (with- 
holding city  Income  w  employment  taxes), 
and  section  6532   (dual  pay)". 

Sec.  3.  This  section  shall  become  »ffectlve 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  the  first  section  and  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, i 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  hlms«af,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Muskie): 
S.  3418.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Privacy  Board  to  oversee  the  gathering 
and  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
individuals,  to  provide  managemait  sys- 
tems in  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  organizations  re- 
garding such  information,  and  fat  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commiitee  on 
Government  Operatloas. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     HEDEaAL     PRTVACT     BOABD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Percy  and  Mf .  Mus- 
kie I  introduce  for  reference  to  Ha/e  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  at  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Privacy  Ba*rd.  to 
oversee  the  gathering  and  disclopure  of 
information  concerning  individuals,  and 
to  provide  management  systems  in  all 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  fovem- 
ments,  and  other  organizations. 

Recent  months  have  focused  »  great 
deal  of  attention,  both  In  the  Congress 
and  with  the  public  at  large,  on  one  of 
our  most  fundamental  civil  liberties — the 
right  to  privacy. 

The  Constitution  creates  a  right  to 
privacy  which  Is  designed  to  assvp-e  that 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Amerlciuis  re- 
main free.  The  bulwark  of  this  cc^nstltu- 
tlonal  principle  is  the  first  amendment. 
The  flrst  amendment  was  designed  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  individual's 
private  thoughts  and  beliefs.  It  protects 
the  individual's  right  to  free  exercise  of 
conscience:  his  right  to  assemble  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances; his  right  to  associate  peaceably 
with  others  of  like  mind  in  puratilt  of  a 
common  goal;  his  right  to  spea%  freely 
what  he  believes;  and  hla  right  U>  try  to 
persuade  others  of  the  worth  of  hjs  Ideas. 

The  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  be  s«cure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  «m(t  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  avid  sei- 
zures." In  addition  to  the  privacy  of  one's 


home  and  personal  effects,  the  privacy  of 
his  iperson — or  bodily  integrity— and 
even  his  private  telephone  conversations 
are  protected  by  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  fifth  amendment  guarantees  that  an 
individual  shall  not  be  forced  to  divulge 
private  information  which  might  incrim- 
inate him.  It  also  protects  individual 
privacy  by  preventing  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental Interference  with  the  Individ- 
ual's person,  personality,  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  ninth  amendment's  reservation 
that  "the  enumeration  in  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people"  clearly  shows  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated  that 
certain  basic  individual  rights  not  specif- 
ically mentioned  in  the  Con-.titution — 
such  as  privacy — should  nevertheless  be 
safe  from  governmental  interference. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  many  as- 
pects of  individual  privacy  to  be  consti- 
tutionally protected.  In  recognizing  that 
"specific  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  penumbras  formed  by  emanations 
from  those  guarantees  that  help  give 
them  life  and  substance"  (Gristoold  v. 
Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479,  484)  the  Court 
has  found  that  those  penumbras  protect 
the  right  to  give  and  receive  information, 
the  right  to  family  life  and  child -rearing 
according  to  one's  conscience,  the  right 
to  marriage,  the  right  to  procreation,  the 
right  to  contraception,  and  the  right  to 
abortion. 

All  Americans  can  testify  to  the  power 
of  those  protections  of  the  individual's 
rights.  The  Constitution  assures  these 
rights  to  all  citizens  whether  their  exer- 
cise is  pleasing  to  Government  or  not. 
And  by  the  same  token,  it  assures  the 
individual  the  converse  of  these  rights: 
the  right  not  to  speak  what  he  believes, 
whether  his  silence  is  pleasing  to  Gov- 
ernment or  not;  and  his  right  not  to  act. 
not  to  associate,  not  to  assemble,  whether 
his  inaction  is  pleasing  to  Government  or 
not. 

The  right  of  every  individual  in  Amer- 
ica to  privacy  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me  over  the  years. 
It  seems  that  now.  as  never  before,  the 
appetite  of  government  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  information  about  indi- 
viduals threatens  to  usurp  the  right  to 
privacy  which  I  have  long  felt  to  be 
among  the  most  basic  of  our  civil  liberties 
as  a  free  people. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  in  this 
last  year  of  Watergate,  it  is  that  there 
must  be  limits  upon  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  know  about  each  of  Its  citi- 
zens. Each  time  we  give  up  a  bit  of  in- 
formation about  ourselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment, we  give  up  some  of  our  freedom. 
For  the  more  the  Government  or  any 
institution  knows  about  us,  the  more 
power  it  has  over  us.  When  the  Govern- 
ment knows  all  of  our  secrets,  we  stand 
naked  before  ofBcial  power.  Stripped 
of  our  privacy,  we  lose  our  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Bill  of  Rights  then  be- 
comes Just  so  many  words. 

Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  the  Russian 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  suggests  how  an  all- 
knowing  government  dominates  Its  citi- 
zens in  his  book  "Cancer  Ward:" 


A3  every  man  goes  throMgii  lUe  lie  flUs  In 
a  nnmber  of  forms  for  the  record,  each  con- 
talnliig  a  number  of  questions.  .  .  .  There 
are  thus  hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating 
from  every  man,  millions  of  threads  m  all, 
U  these  threads  were  suddenly  to  become 
visible,  the  whole  sky  would  look  like  a 
spider's  w*b,  and  If  they  materialized  as 
rubber  bands,  buses,  truos  and  eTsn  people 
.vould  all  lose  the  ability  to  move,  and  the 
wind  v/ould  be  unable  to  carry  torn-up  news- 
papers or  autumn  leaves  along  the  streets 
of  the  city.  They  are  not  visible,  they  are  not 
material,  but  every  man  Is  constantly  aware 
of  their  existence.  .  .  .  Each  man,  perma- 
nently aware  ol  his  own  Invisible  threads, 
naturally  develops  a  resi>ect  for  the  people 
who  manipulate  the  threads. 

Perhaps  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  a  Russian  can  master  '-he  words  to 
describe  tlie  elusive  concept  we  in  Amer- 
ica call  personal  privacy.  He  understands, 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot,  the  impor- 
tance of  being  a  free  individual  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  an  IndMdual  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  his  thoughts 
and  Judgments  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  state  or  any  man.  He  understands 
those  concepts  because  he  has  no  such 
security  or  rights  but  lives  in  a  country 
where  rights  written  Into  law  are  empty 
platitudes. 

Privacy,  like  many  of  the  other  attri- 
butes of  freedom,  can  be  easiest  appreci- 
ated when  It  no  longer  exists.  A  com- 
placent citizenry  only  becomes  outraged 
about  its  loss  of  integrity  and  individual- 
ity when  the  aggrandizement  of  power  In 
the  Government  becomes  excessive.  By 
then.  It  may  be  too  late.  We  should  not 
have  to  conjure  up  1984  or  a  Russian- 
style  totalitarianism  to  justify  protecting 
our  liberties  against  Government  en- 
croachment. Nor  should  we  wait  until 
there  Is  such  a  threat  before  we  address 
this  problem.  Protecting  against  the  loss 
of  a  little  liberty  is  the  best  means  of 
safeguarding  ourselves  against  the  loss  of 
our  freedom. 

The  protection  of  personal  privacy  is 
no  easy  task.  It  will  require  foresight  and 
the  ability  to  forecast  the  possible  trends 
in  information  technology  and  the  in- 
formation policies  of  our  Government 
and  private  organizations  before  they 
actually  take  their  toll  in  widespread 
invMions  of  the  personal  privacy  of  large 
numbers  of  individual  citizens.  Congress 
must  act  before  sophisticated  new  sys- 
tems of  information  gathering  and  re- 
tention are  developed,  and  before  they 
produce  widespread  abuses.  The  peculi- 
arity of  new  complex  technologies  Is  that 
once  they  go  into  operation,  it  is  too  late 
to  correct  out  mistakes  or  supply  our 
oversight. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  had  that  fore- 
sight when  they  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  first,  fourth  and  fifth  amendments 
are  among  the  most  effective  bulwarks  to 
personal  freedom  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man.  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  classic 
dissent  In  the  wiretapping  case,  Olm- 
stead  V.  United  States,  277  D.S.  438.  478 
(1927).  described  with  unsurpassed  elo- 
quence the  importance  of  the  right  to 
prlvficy  set  out  in  the  Constitution.  These 
words  do  not  go  stale  from  repetition: 

The  makers  of  our  ConartltuUon  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of   bapplneaa.   They   recognized   the   slgnlfl- 
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cance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feel- 
ings and  of  Ms  tntellect.  They  knew  that  only 
a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satisfactions 
of  life  are  to  be  found  In  material  things. 
They  sought  to  protect  Americans  In  their 
beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and 
their  sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against 
the  Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 

Government  and  private  data  collec- 
tion on  Indi'Vlduals  is  not  a  brand  new 
phenomenon.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  collecting  immense  amounts  of 
very  sensitive  information  on  individuals 
for  decades.  Income  tax,  social  security, 
and  census  come  to  mtnd  immediately. 
Various  surveys  by  experts,  private  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  a  number  of  con- 
gressional committees  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
stores  missive  amounts  of  information 
about  all  of  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  on  the  right  to 
privacy  of  massive  information-gather- 
ing and  dissemination  through  the  use 
of  sophisticated  computer  technology  is 
just  beginning  to  be  realized.  Rich  or 
poor,  male  or  female,  whatever  one's  cul- 
tural 6 vie  or  religious  or  political  views, 
each  of  us  is  the  subject  of  cumulative 
records  being  stored  by  a  variety  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  threats  the 
computer  poses  to  privacy  comes  in  its 
ability  to  collect,  store,  smd  disseoiiaate 
information  without  any  subjective  c<mi- 
cem  for  human  emotion  and  fallibility. 

Yet  the  increasing  growth  of  informa- 
tion-gathering by  Government  find  pri- 
vate organizations  proceeds  without  any 
standards  or  procedures  to  regulate  these 
organizatlOTis.  It  Is  because  of  this 
vacuum  of  authority  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing, along  with  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Percy,  this  bill  which  is  essential  In  order 
to  preserve  individual  freedoms.  We  must 
act  now  to  create  safeguards  against  the 
present  and  potential  abuse  of  informa- 
tion about  people.  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions. 

THE  rEDERAL  PRIVACT  BOARD 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board  which  shall  have  the  primary 
function  of  overseeing  the  gathering, 
maintenance  and  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion concerning  indivldusds  by  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations. 

This  Federal  Privacy  Board  consists  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  more  than  three  of  which  are  to 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  No  mem- 
ber may  engage  in  any  other  employment 
during  his  tenure. 

In  addition  to  Its  primary  responsi- 
bility In  enforcing  the  safeguards  to  per- 
sonal privacy  prescribed  under  section 
n  of  this  bill,  the  Board  Is  responsible 
for  making  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress,  as  well  sis 
publishing,  ot)  an  annual  basis,  a  de- 
scriptive directory  of  aH  information  sys- 
tems currently  operating  In  the  United 
States. 


In  order  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  the 
Board  is  designated  several  specific  pow- 
ers. First,  the  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  compel,  through  subpena  if  neces- 
Bary,  the  production  of  any  documents 
relating  to  an  information  system,  either 
private  or  public. 

Second,  ui>on  determination  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  issue  cetise  and  de- 
sist orders  and  to  recommend  the  insti- 
tution of  either  criminal  or  civil  suits. 

Third,  the  Board  can  conduct  open, 
public  hearings  on  any  petition  for  ex- 
emption from  the  provisions  of  section 
n  of  the  act.  Upon  completion  of  its 
hearings,  the  Board  will  report  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress. 

SAFEGXTARDS    FOR     PERSONAI.    PRIVACT    IN 
IWFORMATION     ST8TXMS 

The  bill  provides  safeguards  to  per- 
sonal privacy  at  all  three  stages  of  the 
Information  systems  process:  collection, 
maintenance,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. 

COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in- 
formation may  be  gathered  by  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
or  any  private  organizations  only  to  ac- 
complish the  proper  purposes  of  those 
agencies  and  organizations. 

In  gathering  information,  the  indi'vid- 
ual  must  be  the  source  of  that  informa- 
tion to  the  greatest  extent  possible:  how- 
ever, no  individual  may  be  forced  to  dis- 
close any  Information  not  required  by 
law,  and  he  is  to  be  informed  of  his  right 
not  to  disclose. 

The  individual  is  to  be  notified  of  the 
existence  of  any  information  being  main- 
tained on  him  and  the  uses  to  which  that 
information  is  being  put. 

No  public  or  private  organization  may 
collect  information  on  an  individual's 
political  or  religious  beliefs  or  afllllations 
unless  specified  by  law. 

A  description  of  all  information  sys- 
tems must  be  reported  to  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board  on  an  annual  basis. 

MAINTENANCE 

Restrictions  on  the  maintenance  of 
Information  systems  used  by  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  organizations  include  require- 
ments that  all  information  in  these  sys- 
tems be  accurate,  complete,  timely,  and 
pertinent. 

Any  Individual  has  the  right  to  inspect 
the  information  maintained  in  a  sys- 
tem relating  to  him  with  the  exception 
of  medical  records.  He  has  the  right  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  source  and  the 
recipients  of  that  information. 

The  individual  also  has  the  right  to 
challenge  any  information  on  the  basis 
of  its  accuracy,  completeness,  timeliness, 
pertinence,  or  necessity.  Upon  receipt  of 
any  challenge  to  Its  information  by  an 
individual,  an  organization  must:  First, 
investigate  and  record  the  current  status 
of  such  information;  second,  purge  any 
information  that  is  found  to  be  incom- 
plete, not  pertinent,  not  timely,  not  nec- 
essary to  be  maintained,  or  that  can  no 
longer  be  verified. 
If   the   Investigation   does   not  solve 


the  dispute,  the  individual  may  insert 
a  statement,  not  in  excess  of  200  words, 
in  his  own  defense,  and  he  may  appeal 
to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board. 

DISSEMINATION 

The  bill  places  strict  restrictions  on  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  personal 
information  systems,  both  private  and 
public. 

All  Information  systems  must  request 
permission  from  the  individual  before 
disseminating  any  information  to  any 
person  or  organization  not  having  reg- 
ular, authorized  access  to  the  informa- 
tion system. 

Organizations  maintaining  informa- 
tion ss^tems  are  required  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate list  of  all  persons  having  access 
to  the  information  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  those  having  access  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Federal  agencies  are  specifically  re- 
stricted in  disseminating  information 
only  to  authorized  employees  of  Federal 
agencies. 

SOCIAL  sEcrmrry   numbers 

The  Omnibus  Privacy  Bill  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  organization  to  require  an 
individual  to  disclose  or  furnish  his  so- 
cial security  number  unless  specifically 
required  by  law. 

MAILING     LISTS 

The  biU  also  provides  for  the  removal 
of  any  name  and  address  from  a  mail- 
ing list  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
individual. 

REMEDIES 

The  remedies  provided  under  this  act 
include  both  criminal  and  civil  sanc- 
tions. 

The  act  provides  for  a  criminal  liability' 
of  up  to  $10,000  or  5  years  In  prison,  or 
both,  for  any  'violation  of  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Federal  Privacy  Board,  or 
an  aggrieved  individual,  may  file  a  civil 
suit  in  the  appropriate  district  court. 

KXEMFTIONS 

Certain  types  of  information  are  ex- 
empted from  coverage  of  this  act.  Those 
infonnation  systems  exempted  include: 
any  information  maintained  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  determined  to  be  vital 
to  national  defense;  criminal  investiga- 
tory files  of  Federal.  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agencies:  and  any  informa- 
tion maintained  by  the  press  or  news 
media — except  that  Information  related 
to  the  employees  of  such  organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  a 
method  whereby  the  Congress  can  guar- 
antee that  the  right  of  every  American 
to  be  let  alone  will  be  maintained.  I  en- 
courage every  Senator  to  support  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro  as  follows : 

S.  S418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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TTTLK   I— FEDERAL   PRIVACT   BOARD 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF    BOAkO 

SEC.  101.  (a)  There  U  establlshetf  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  which  shall  be  com- 
poaed  of  five  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  froao  among 
members  of  the  pubUc  at  large  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  adherents  of  the  saise  polit- 
ical party. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Board  every 
two  years. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  thall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18 
under  section  S332  of  title  6  of  th*  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years.  Ho  mem- 
ber may  serve  more  than  two  terms. 

(e)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  WM  made. 

ff)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board,  as  long  as  there  are  three  members 
In  office,  shall  not  Impair  the  poww  of  the 
Board  to  execute  the  functions  of  tte  Board. 
Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  employment  during  thetr  tenure 
as  members  of  the  Board.  i 

rXTNCTIONS    or    THE    BOARD    f 

Sec  102.  The  Board  shall — 

(1)  publish  an  annual  Data  Baae  Direc- 
tory of  the  United  States  contalBlng  the 
name  and  characteristics  of  each  personal 
Information  system: 

(2)  consult  with  the  heads  of  appropriate 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Oovemment  In  accordance  with 
section  103(B)   of  this  Act: 

(3)  make  rules  to  assure  compllahc*  with 
title  n  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed  such 
research  activities  as  may  become  ttecessary 
to  Implement  title  n  of  this  Act,  and  to 
assist  organizations  In  complying  With  the 
requirements  of  such  title. 

POWESS    or    THE    BOASD 

Sec.  103.  (a)   The  Board  Is  authctflBed — 

( 1)  to  be  granted  admission  at  r«Monable 
hours  to  premises  where  any  Information 
system  is  kept  or  where  computers  or  equip- 
ment or  recordings  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing are  kept,  and  may,  by  subpens,  compel 
the  production  of  documents  relating  to  such 
Information  system  or  such  procee^ng  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functloOB.  except 
that  the  production  of  personal  Information 
shall  not  be  compelled  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  data  subject  to  whloh  It  per- 
tains: 

(2)  upon  the  determination  of  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  to,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  order  the  organization 
violating  such  provision  to  cease  attd  desist 
such  violation; 

(3)  to  delegate  Its  authority  upder  this 
title,  with  respect  to  information  systems 
within  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  such  State  or  District,  during  suith  period 
of  time  as  the  Board  remains  satltfled  that 
the  authority  established  by  such  8t*te  or 
District  to  carry  out  the  requlremeata  of  this 
Act  in  such  State  is  satisfactorily  enforcing 
those  provisions; 

<4)  to  conduct  open,  public  hearings  on 
all  petitions  (or  exceptions  or  eaemptlons 
from  provisions,  application,  or  Jurisdiction 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Board  shall  not 
have  authority  to  make  such  exceptions  or 
exemptions  but  shall  submit  appropriate  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  Congress;  and 
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(5)  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  to 
consult  with  the  heads  of  appropriate  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instmoMntaUtlas 
of  the  Oovemment  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  may  procure  such  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  flOO  a  day  for  Indtviduals. 

KETOBTS 

Sec.  104.  The  Board  shall  report,  annually, 

on   its   activities  to  the  Congress  and   the 

President. 

TITLE  U— STANDARDS  AND  MANAOE- 
MKNT  SYSTEMS  FOR  HANDLINO  IN- 
FORMATION RELATING  TO  INDIVID- 
UALS 

RKWtovuMB  xxQtnxEicDrrs  roa  AoifiMisTBATmt, 

STATISTICAL- EEPOaTINO    AND    XESKARCH    FTB- 
FOSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency.  State  or 
local  government,  or  any  other  organization 
maintaining  an  Information  system  that  In- 
cludes personal  Information  shall — 

(1)  collect,  maintain,  use,  and  disseminate 
only  personail  information  necessary  to  ac- 
complish a  proper  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion; 

(2)  collect  information  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  from  the  data  subject  directly; 

(3)  establish  categories  for  maintaining 
personal  information  to  operate  In  conjunc- 
tion with  confidentiality  requirements  and 
access  controls; 

(4)  maintain  information  In  the  system 
with  accuracy,  completeness,  timeliness,  and 
pertinence  as  necessary  to  assure  fairness  In 
determinations  relating  to  a  data  subject; 

(5)  make  no  dissemination  to  another  sys- 
tem without  (A)  specifying  requirements  for 
security  and  the  use  of  information  exclu- 
sively for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  notice 
required  under  subsection  (c)  Including 
limitations  on  access  thereto,  and  (B)  de- 
termining that  the  conditions  of  transfer 
provide  substantial  assurance  that  those 
requirements  and  limitations  will  be  ob- 
served; 

(6)  transfer  no  personal  Information  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
without  specific  authorization  from  the  data 
subject  or  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  In  force  guaranteeing  that  any 
foreign  government  or  organization  receiv- 
ing personal  information  will  comply  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  Information; 

(7>  afford  any  data  subject  of  a  foreign 
nationality,  whether  residing  in  the  United 
States  or  not,  the  same  rights  under  this  Act 
as  are  afforded  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

(8)  mainUin  a  list  of  all  persons  having 
regtilar  access  to  personal  Information  in 
the  information  system; 

(9)  maintain  a  complete  and  accurate  rec- 
ord, including  identity  and  purpose,  of  every 
access  to  any  personal  information  in  a  sys- 
tem, including  the  Identity  of  any  persons 
or  organizations  not  having  regular  access 
authority; 

(10)  take  affirmative  action  to  establish 
rules  of  conduct  and  Inform  each  p^nrson  in- 
volved in  the  design,  development,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  the  system,  or  the  collec- 
tion or  use  of  any  personal  Information  con- 
tained therein,  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  Including  any  rules  and  procedures 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance; 

(in  establish  appropriate  safeguards  to 
secure  the  system  from  any  reasonably  fore- 
seeable threat  to  its  security; 

(12)  comply  with  the  written  request  of 
any  individual  who  receives  a  communica- 
tion in  the  malls,  over  the  telephone,  or 
In  person  from  a  commercial  organization, 


who  bsHevM  thAt  the  xxmidb  or  address,  or 

both,  of  such  individual  is  available  because 
of  Its  Inclusion  on  a  mailing  list,  to  r«move 
such  name  or  address,  or  both,  from  such 
list:  and 

(13)  ccdiect  no  personal  information  con- 
cerning the  political  or  religious  beliefs, 
aflUlations,  and  activities  of  ds.ta  subjects 
which  is  maintained,  used  or  disseminated 
in  or  by  any  information  system  operated 
by  any  governmental  agency,  unless  au- 
thorized by  law. 

(b)(1)  Any  such  organization  maintain- 
ing an  Information  system  that  disseminates 
statistical  reports  or  research  findings  based 
on  personal  informaticoi  drawn  from  the 
system,  or  from  systems  of  other  organlza- 
tlons.  shall — 

(A)  make  available  to  any  dats  subject  or 
group  (without  revealing  trade  secrets) 
methodology  and  materials  necessary  to 
validate  statistical  analyses,  and 

(B)  m&ke  no  materials  available  for  in- 
dependent analysis  without  guarantees  that 
no  personal  Information  will  be  used  In  a 
way  that  might  prejudice  Judgments  about 
any  data  subject. 

( 2 )   No  Federal  agency  shall — 

(A)  require  any  individual  to  disclose  for 
statistical  purposes  any  personal  informa- 
tion unless  such  disclosure  Lb  required  by 
law,  and  such  individual  is  Informed  of  such 
requirement; 

(B)  request  any  individual  to  voluntarily 
disclose  personal  information  unless  such 
request  is  specifically  authorized  by  law,  and 
the  Individual  is  advised  that  such  dis- 
closure Is  voluntary; 

(C)  make  available  to  any  person,  other 
than  an  authorized  officer  or  employee  of 
a  Federal  agency,  any  statistical  study  or 
rep)orts  or  other  cconpllatlon  of  Informa- 
tloii  derived  by  mechanical  or  elaotronlc 
means  from  any  file  containing  pemonal  in- 
formation, or  any  manual  or  computer  mate- 
rial relating  thereto,  except  those  prepared, 
published,  and  made  available  for  general 
public  use;  or 

(D)  publish  statistics  of  taxpayer  income 
classified,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  basis 
of  a  coding  system  for  the  delivery  of  mall. 

(c)  Any  such  organization  maintaining 
or  proposing  to  establish  an  information 
system  for  personal  information  shall — 

( 1 )  give  notice  of  the  existence  and  charac- 
ter of  each  existing  system  once  a  year  to 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board; 

(2)  give  public  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  each  existing  system  each  year, 
in  the  case  of  Federal  organizations  in  the 
Federal  Register,  or  in  the  case  of  other 
organizations  in  local  or  regional  printed 
media  likely  to  bring  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  records  to  data  subjects: 

(3)  publish  such  annual  notices  for  all  its 
existing  systems  simultaneously; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  new  system,  or  the 
substantial  modification  of  an  existing  sys- 
tem, shall  give  public  notice  and  notice  to 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  within  a  reason- 
able Ume  but  in  no  case  less  than  three 
months.  In  advance  of  the  initiation  or  mod- 
ification to  aasiu^  individuals  who  may  be 
affected  by  its  operation  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  comment;  and 

(6)  assure  that  public  notice  given  under 
this  subsection  spedfles  the  following: 

(A)  the  name  of  the  system; 

(B)  the  general  purposes  of  the  system; 

(C)  the  categories  of  personal  informa- 
tion and  approximate  number  of  persons  on 
whom  information  is  maintained; 

(D)  the  categories  of  Information  main- 
tained, confidentiality  requirements,  and 
access  controls; 

(K)  the  organization's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  information  storage,  durs- 
atlon  of  retention  of  information,  and  purg- 
ing of  such  informatloD: 
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(F)  the  categories  of  Information  sources: 

(0)  a  deacrlptlon  of  types  of  use  made  of 
infarmatlao  including  all  classes  of  users  and 
the  organizational  relationships  anwng  them; 

(H)  the  procedures  whereby  an  individual 
may  (i)  be  mformad  if  he  Is  the  subject  of 
information  in  the  system,  (U)  gain  access 
to  such  information,  and  (ill)  contest  the 
accuracy,  completeness,  timeliness,  perti- 
nence, and  the  necessity  for  retention  of  such 
information; 

(1)  the  procedures  whereby  an  individual 
or  group  can  gain  access  to  the  information 
system  used  for  statistical  reporting  or  re- 
search in  order  to  subject  them  to  independ- 
ent analysis;  and 

(J)  the  business  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  person  Immediately  respon- 
sible tor  the  system. 

(d)  Any  such  organization  maintaining 
personal  information  shall — 

( 1 )  inform  any  individual  asked  to  supply 
personal  Information  whether  such  individ- 
ual Is  required  by  law,  or  may  refuse,  to 
supply  the  information  requested,  and  also  of 
any  specific  consequences  which  are  known 
to  the  organization  of  providing  or  not  pro- 
viding such  information; 

(2)  request  permission  of  a  data  subject 
to  dlsseminitte  part  or  all  of  such  informa- 
tion to  another  organization  or  system  not 
having  regular  aocees  authority,  and  Indicate 
the  use  for  which  such  information  is  in- 
tended, and  the  specific  consequences  for  the 
individual,  which  are  known  to  the  organi- 
zation, of  providing  or  not  providing  such 
permlsaion; 

(8)  upon  request  and  proper  Identification 
of  any  mdividual  who  Is  a  data  subject,  grant 
such  Individual  the  right  to  Inspect,  in  a 
form  comprehensible  to  such  Individual — 

(A)  all  personal  information  about  that 
individual  except  that,  in  the  case  of  med- 
ical Information,  such  informatlcn  shall, 
upon  written  authorization,  be  given  to  a 
physlotan  designated  by  the  individual; 

(B)  the  nature  of  the  soiirces  of  the  infor- 
mation, and 

(C)  the  recipients  of  personal  information 
about  such  individual  including  the  Iden- 
tity of  all  persons  and  organizations  in- 
volved and  their  relationship  to  the  system 
when  not  having  regular  access  authority; 

(4)  at  a  minimum,  make  disclosures  which 
are  required  by  tbls  Act  to  Individuals  who 
are  data  subjects — 

(A)  during  normal  business  hours; 

(B)  in  person,  if  the  data  subject  appears 
in  person  and  furnishes  prc^Mr  Identification, 
or  by  maU,  if  the  data  subject  has  made  a 
written  request,  with  proper  identification. 
at  reasonable  standard  charges  for  dootunent 
search  and  duplication;  and 

(C)  permit  the  data  subject  to  be  ac- 
companied by  one  person  of  his  choosing, 
who  must  furnish  reasonable  identification, 
except  that  an  organization  may  require  the 
data  subject  to  fumlsh  a  written  statement 
granting  perxnission  to  the  organization  to 
discuss  that  individual's  file  In  sooh  person's 
presence; 

(5)  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  any  in- 
dividual who  is  a  data  subject,  that  such  in- 
dividual wishes  to  challenge,  correct,  or  ex- 
plain informatlcm  about  him  in  such  sys- 
tem— 

(A)  investigate  and  record  the  current 
status  of  such  personal  Information; 

(B)  purge  any  such  Information  that  la 
found  to  be  incomplete,  inaccurate,  not  per- 
tinent, not  timely  nor  necessary  to  be  re- 
tained, or  can  no  longer  be  verified; 

(C)  accept  and  include  in  the  record  of 
such  Information,  if  the  investigation  does 
not  rssDlve  the  dispute,  any  statement  (not 
more  than  two  hundred  words  in  isngth) 
provided  by  such  individual  setting  forth  his 
position  on  such  disputed  information: 

(D)  In  any  suhssquent  dUsMnlnatton  or 
use   of  disputed  Information,  clearly  note 


that  such  information  Is  disputed  and  suj^ly 
the  statement  of  such  Individual  together 
with  such  information; 

~TE)  make  clear  and  oonspictioQs  disclosure 
to  such  individual  of  his  right  to  make  a  re- 
quest under  this  paragraph; 

(F)  at  the  request  of  such  individual, 
following  any  correction  or  purging  of  per- 
sonal Information,  fumlsh  to  past  reclpiente 
of  such  information  notification  that  the 
item  has  been  purged  or  corrected;  and 

(0)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  to  resolve  a 
dispute,  advise  such  individual  of  his  right 
to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Ptl- 
TBcy  Board. 

(e)  Bach  such  organization  m».int.^iTiiTig  ^ 
personal  Information  system  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  notify  by 
mall  each  data  subject  of  tba  fact  not  Uter 
than  two  years  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  at  the  last  known  addivss 
of  the  subject.  Such  notice  shall — 

(1)  dsscribe  the  type  of  information  held 
in  such  system  or  systems,  eq>ected  uses  al- 
lowed or  contemplated;  and 

(3)  provide  the  name  and  fall  addisss  of 
the  place  where  the  data  subject  may  obtain 
personal  information  pertaming  to  him,  and 
In  the  system. 

(f)  Data  subjects  of  archival-tyi>e  inac- 
tive files,  records,  or  reports  shall  be  notified 
by  mail  of  the  reactivation,  accessing,  or 
reaccesslng  ta  such  files,  records,  or  reports 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
(3)    and   (4)    and  subsections   (c)    and   (d) 

(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  cvganizatlon  that  (1)  mamtalns  an  in- 
fomuttion  system  that  dlssemliiates  statis- 
tical reports  or  research  findings  based  on 
personal  Information  drawn  from  the  sys- 
tem, or  from  systems  of  other  organizations, 

(2)  purges  the  names,  personal  numbers,  or 
other  Identifying  particulars  of  individuals, 
and  (3 )  certifies  to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board 
that  no  Inferences  may  be  drawn  about  any 
IndlvMual. 

SXXMPTIOKS 

Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  personal  information  systems — 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  that  information  in  such 
systems  Is  mamtalned  by  a  Federal  agency, 
and  the  head  of  that  agency  determines  that 
the  release  of  the  information  would  seri- 
ously damage  national  defense; 

(2)  which  are  part  of  active  criminal  in- 
veetlgatc»7  Alse  complied  by  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  enforcement  organizations,  ex- 
cept where  such  files  have  been  mamtalned 
for  a  period  longer  than  is  neoeesary  to  com- 
mence criminal  prosecution;  or 

(3)  mam  tamed  by  the  press  and  news 
media,  except  information  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  such  organizations. 

17SX  or  SOCIAL  SXCTTXITT  NTTMBXB 

Sec.  203.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
ganization to  require  an  individual  to  dis- 
close or  furnish  his  social  security  account 
number,  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with 
any  buslnees  transaction  or  commercial  or 
other  activity,  or  to  refuse  to  extend  credit 
or  make  a  lo«m  or  to  enter  into  any  other 
buslnees  transaction  or  commercial  relation- 
ship with  an  individual  (except  to  the  extent 
specifically  necessary  for  the  conduct  <»'  ad- 
ministration of  the  old-age,  survivors,  ana 
disability  Insurance  program  established  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in 
whole  or  in  part  because  such  individual 
does  not  disclose  or  furnish  such  number, 
unleai  the  disclosure  or  furnishing  of  such 
number  is  specifically  required  by  law. 

TITLE   m— MISCELLANEOUS 

OKFLNITIUNS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)   the  term  "^oard"  means  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board; 


(2)  the  term  "information  system"  means 
the  total  components  and  operations  of  a 
recordkeeping  process,  whether  automated  or 
manual,  containing  p^vonal  information  and 
the  name,  personal  number,  ot  other  identi- 
fying particulars; 

(3)  the  term  "personal  information" 
means  all  Information  that  describes,  locates 
or  mdsxes  anything  about  an  indlridnal  in- 
cluding his  educaticm,  flnanrtal  transactions, 
medical  history,  criminal,  or  employment  rec- 
ord, or  that  affords  a  basis  for  Inferring  per- 
sonal characteristics,  such  as  finger  and  vc^ce 
prints,  photographs,  or  things  done  by  or  to 
such  individual;  and  the  record  of  his  pres- 
ence, registration,  or  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization or  activity,  (H'  admission  to  an 
Institution; 

(4)  the  term  "data  subject"  means  an  in- 
dividual about  whom  personal  information 
Is  Indexed  or  may  be  located  under  his  name, 
personal  number,  or  other  identifiable  par- 
ticulars. In  an  Information  system; 

(5)  the  term  "disseminate"  means  to  re- 
lease, transfer,  or  otherwise  communicate 
Information  orally.  In  writing,  or  by  elec- 
tronic means; 

(6)  the  term  "organization"  means  any 
Federal  agency;  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  any  authority  of  any 
State,  local  government,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion; any  public  or  private  entity  engaged  In 
business  for  profit,  as  relates  to  that  busi- 
ness; 

(7)  the  term  "purge"  means  to  obliterate 
information  completely  from  the  transient, 
permanent,  or  archival  records  of  an  CH'gani- 
zatlon;  and 

"(8)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  instrumentality,  or  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
cludes any  officer  or  employee  thereof. 
TKADx  sicans 
Sac.  302.  In  connection  with  any  dispute 
over  the  application  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  no  organization  shall  reveal  any  per- 
sonal information  or  any  professional,  pro- 
prietary, or  business  secrets;  except  as  is  re- 
quired under  this  Act.  All  disclosures  so  re- 
quired shall  be  regarded  as  oonfldentlal  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  made. 

CanCIXAI.  PKMALTT 

Sac.  303.  Any  organization  or  req;>onBible 
officer  of  an  organization  who  willfully — 

(1)  keeps  an  information  system  without 
having  notified  the  Federal  Privacy  Board;  or 

(2)  Issues  i>ersonal  Information  m  viola- 
tion of  this  Act; 

shall  be  fined  not  mcve  than  $10,000  In  each 
instance  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  cur  both. 

CTVn.  tMMXDIKa 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board,  or  any  aggrieved  person,  may 
bring  an  action  in  the  l^>propriate  United 
States  district  court  against  any  person  who 
has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  rules  of  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  any  per- 
son aggrieved  thereby  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  an 
individual; 

(2)  punitive  damages  where  appropriate: 

(3)  m  the  ease  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  UabQlty  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 
The  United  States  consents  to  be  sued  tinder 
this  section  without  limitation  on  the 
amount  In  controversy. 
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jxjnisDicnoN  or  district  cot^xs 


Sac.  306.  Tbe  dlAtr|ct  courts  of  t|i«  United 
States  bave  JurlmUoUOQ  to  eaforoc  %oj  sub- 
pen*  or  ord«r  lasoed  by  the  Fedaicil  Prlracy 
Board  under  sections  102  or  103,  rafpectively, 
of  this  Act.  1 

RUBT  or  Acnox       I 

amo.  9M.  (aV  Airy  Indtvldiiml  wha  ta  denied 
aooeaa  to  Itiformatlon  required  to  be  dls- 
otosed  under  the  provisions  of  t]|la  Act  Is 
•ntltled  to  Judicial  review  of  the  gR}unda  for 
aucb  dental. 

(b)  The  district  ooinrtB  of  tllB  TTnlted 
States  have  jurisdiction  to  hecu'  atid  deter- 
mine dvll  actions  'brought  under  aubsectlon 
(a)  of  this  section. 

xrracrm  datk 

Sxc.  307.  This  Act  shall  take  Affect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactmeiit. 
APTXoaxsAnoN  or  appbofuaisoms 

Sec.  308.  There  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated such  suma  as  may  be  neeescary  to 
carry  out  the  proxriaioiiB  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presideni  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  distingulshfld  chair- 
man. Senator  Srvin,  In  introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Prlvaey  Board 
to  oversee  the  gathering  and  safeguard 
the  disclosure  of  information  cofccemlng 
Individuals.  The  bill  will  provicte  stand- 
ards for  personal  information  mainte- 
nance and  management  systems  in  all 
Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  organizations. 

The  collection  of  informatlar  about 
Individuals  by  Federal  ageneltt.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  prlrate  or- 
ganizations, has  vastly  incre&sed  the 
potential  for  abuse  of  the  indlivlduars 
right  to  privacy.  And  the  pot^tlal  for 
abuse  is  magnified  almost  beyortid  Imagi- 
nation by  the  automatic  data  pfocesslng 
techniques  that  are  now  readily  avail- 
able to  many  organizations. 

In  the  wake  of  this  cybernetic  revolu- 
tion, many  social  scientists  are  turning 
to  a  new  definition  of  prlvacy--fe  defini- 
tion expressed  by  Professor  Alap  We.stin 
in  his  book.  "Privacy  and  Freedom."  Pri- 
vacy, according  to  Dr.  Westing  Is  "the 
claim  of  Individuals,  groups,  ot  institu- 
tions to  detertQlne  for  themselves,  when, 
how,  and  to  what  extent  Infirmation 
about  themselves  is  commiinltated  to 
others."  Given  this  new  attitud^  toward 
personal  privacy.  It  is  quite  ea^  to  un- 
derstand the  growing  alarm  wifti  which 
many  Americaji6  regard  the  unchecked 
practices  of  Government  and  pflvate  or- 
ganizations in  collecting,  maintaining, 
and  disseminating  personal  Infefc-mation. 

OOVBKNMTNT    8ECORDTCE?:P^^rC    .XJ^J    THE 
RIGHT    TO    PRIVACY  ] 

Collection  of  data  about  pectole  Ls  of 
course  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  collecting  im- 
mense amounts  of  very  senslt^e  Infor- 
mation on  individuals  for  decides— In- 
come tax,  social  security,  and  t^e  census 
come  to  mind  Immediately.  Thljappetlte 
for  information  ^las  giown  smiultane- 
ously  with  our  Increased  reliance  on  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment  foj-  oorl  health, 
safety  and  well-being.  Americins  have 
In  general  participated  in  thl»  tnforma- 
tlon-gatherlng  process  with  gooi  nature. 
Dbtll  rather  recently  there  haafbeen  no 
widespread  perception   that   tlie  tradi- 


tional recordkeeping  practices  of  the 
Government  posed  any  real  threat  to 
p»rsoaai  privacy . 

However,  the  continuing  application  of 
highly  sophisticated  and  centralized  in- 
frrmatlon  technology  to  collecting  and 
ifiing  pevaenal  data  has  drastically 
changed  the  Implications  of  Government 
and  private  record-gathering  for  per- 
sonal privacy.  The  advent  of  computers 
has  increased  by  geometric  proportions 
Uie  amount  of  information  the  Govern- 
ment can  collect  about  us.  Prof.  Arthur 
Miller  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  sug- 
gests that  it  will  soon  be  feasible  to  store 
a  20-page  dossier  on  every  single  Ameri- 
can on  a  sihgle  piece  of  computer  tape 
less  than  5.000  feet  long. 

And  we  must  be  aware  that,  along  with 
this  increased  capacity  to  gather  and 
hold  information,  computerization  ha.s 
correspondingly  enlarged  the  Govem- 
m0nt%  ability  quickly  and  automatically 
to  disseminate  personal  information  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  or  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations. 

INrOKMATION    TECHNOLAGT    AND    THC 
PKIVATC    SeCTOB 

The  information-gathering  Impulse  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  mhrored  by 
similar  developments  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Credit  agencies  with  their  consumer 
files  have  proliferated  in  recent  years: 
educational  institutions  are  begiruung 
the  process  of  computerizing  student 
records;  hospitals  and  medical  centers 
are  finding  computers  the  answer  to 
much  of  their  recorkeeping  difficulties. 
Wheri  such  information  is  store<l  on  tape, 
It  Is  easily  transferred  from  one  user  to 
another.  The  individual  usually  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  transfer,  and  no  ability 
to  correct  information  about  himself  that 
could  ruin  his  chances  for  a  new  job, 
prevent  his  acceptance  to  college,  or  be 
taken  as  cause  for  investigation  by  a 
law  enforcement  agency — information 
that  by  Its  stigma  could  affect  the  entire 
course  of  his  life. 

Individuals  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difScuIt  to  make  such  simple  transac- 
tions as  obtain  a  loan,  oi>en  a  charge 
account,  obtain  a  driver's  hcense,  or  reg- 
ister to  vote  without  divulging  their  so- 
cial security  number.  The  result  is  that 
the  Individual  social  security  number 
becomes  the  code  under  which  data 
about  the  person  can  be  grouped,  stored, 
and  transferred  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other. The  effects  of  computer  technol- 
ogy reach  all  of  us  in  Indirect,  hidden 
ways  that  we  may  never  know  or  even 
be  able  to  know,  as  well  a£  in  obvious 
ways. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  we 
must  a.*?ert  control  over  runaway  tech- 
hology,  and  protect  the  individual's 
"freedom  of  privacy"  from  haphazard 
abu>^e.  We  must  shape  our  tools,  lest 
they  shape  us. 

PRIVACY    ikIfD   THE    aSD    CONOKESS 

Despite  the  multitude  of  bills  and  res- 
olutions Introduced  relating  to  personal 
privacy,  there  has  to  date  been  no  bill 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  which  deals 
with  the  issue  of  privacy  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis.  Most  bills  now  pending  are 


directed  to  only  one  aspect  of  the  privacy 
question:  pending  bills  range  from  ban- 
ning the  disclosure  of  sooial  security 
numbers  to  prohibiting  financial  insti- 
tutions from  disaeminatimc  information 
on  thetr  customers  to  Government  agen- 
cies. Hearings  have  been  held  on  re- 
stricting erlstirig  practices  of  criminal 
information  systems,  baiinlng  political 
surveillance  by  the  Army,  and  control- 
ling illicit  usos  of  wiretapping.  With  all 
this  Isolated  activity  taking  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  major  theme  which  runs  through 
these  seemingly  disparate  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  common  thread  is  the  individual  s 
right  to  control  how,  when,  and  to  what 
extent  information  about  himself  is 
communicated  to  others.  Until  today  no 
legislation  has  attempted  a  comprehen- 
sive response  to  this  problem.  This  bill 
is  a  companion  measure  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  House  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  Congressman  Bakry  Gold- 
WATEH  Jr.  and  Concreseman  Edward 
Koch. 

This  bill  Is  the  first  major  effort  to 
respond  to  the  threat  to  personal  privacy 
on  a  comprehensive  basis.  It  Is  directed 
toward  controlling  the  threat  to  privacy 
at  three  important  and  distinct  stages: 
collection,  storage,  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  private  citizens  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  govem- 
mentSi,and  by  private  organizations. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board  which  will  serve  as  an  oversight 
agency,  establishing  and  enforcing 
standard  rules  and  regulations  designed 
to  protect  individual  privacy  throughout 
all  public  and  private  information  sys- 
tems, with  the  exception  of  those  that 
relate  to  national  defense,  criminal  In- 
vestigations, or  information  gathered  by 
the  media.  The  Federal  Privacy  Board 
will  have  the  authority  It  needs  to  exer- 
ci:«  centralized  control  over  information 
systems  through  subpena  power,  the 
right  to  hold  open  hearings,  and  the  right 
to  recommend  both  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions  against  offenders.  The  bill  will 
Qstabllsh  the  procedures  under  which 
individuals  may  get  direct  access  to  In- 
formation about  them,  and  provide  a 
ready  means  for  challenging  and  cor- 
recting that  information. 

The  protection  of  personal  privacy  is 
no  easy  ta^.  It  will  require  foresight  and 
the  ability  to  forecast  the  possible  trends 
In  information  technology  and  informa- 
tion policies  of  our  Government  and  of 
the  private  sector  before  they  actually 
take  their  toll  In  widespread  Invasions  of 
personal  privacy.  The  Congress  must  act 
before  these  new  systems  are  developed 
and  before  they  result  in  even  more  wide- 
spread abuses. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 
S.  3420.  A  bill  to  amend  ^he  Emergency 
Petroleiim  Allocation  Act  of  1973  tp  au- 
thorize and  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  aspkalt  and 
asphalt  derivatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee -on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  DOMS?nj|SI..Mf.  PrpiAdent,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  apinoprUite  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Em^«vncy  Petrcdeum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  and 
require  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  fijlpcate  a^halt  and  asphalt 
derimtlvtWi  The  need  fpr  tjils  legislation 
hs»  baen-brpwbt  to  ms  attention  by  con- 
struction company  owners  in  New  Mexico 
who  are  experiencing  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing aspbtalt  ised  for  roofing  construc- 
tion, paving  highways,  streets,  and  air- 
port nmways. 

I  received  ^  letter  from  a  contractor 
who  was  low  bidder  on  a  job,  and  before 
the  contract  was  awarded,  he  Was  atf- 
vlsed  by  the  oil  company  that  the  price 
on  asphalt  had  xisen  $6  per  ton.  Theu-e 
was  n.0  price  escalating  clause  provided 
by  the  bid  proposal.  The  contractor  was 
further  advised  that  the  price  to  be 
charged  woidd  be  that  in  effect  on  date 
of  delivery  of  each  shipment.  This  con- 
tractor was  bound  by  the  required  bid 
bond  and  had  no  choice  but  to  proceed. 

OVtier  contBteiiDrs  are  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  thtr  sajKJHer  stipulates  that  de- 
livery Is  contingent  upon  the  availability 
of  the  niBtflrial,  with  ho  guarantee  or  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  fomMtaed. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  situation  is 
unhealthy  for  the  construction  Industry 
as  well  as  for  the  agencies  who  re<iuest 
bids,  due  to  the  u^w;ertainty  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  believe  that  if  my  legislation  Is 
enacted.  It  will  Help  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 


ADI>rnONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BHIJS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.   411 

At  the  request  0J{  ^.  McGee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tonney),  the 
Senator  fro^  ^-ennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa*  (Mr.  Hughes), 
and  the  SoAtCTTromBouttflHlMtUf  (Mr. 
McGovkrn)  were  add«d  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  411,  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Pos^l  Service,  and 
for  other  purpoBOR.  , 

«..asf3  f''   „; 

At  the  oeaueet  aS  Mr.  Csamstox,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  HAHSEa-) 
and  the  SouttOr  fMm  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thttrmeond)  were  added  as  oot]»oQr! 
SOTS  of  8i  .2363,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
39.  Of  tiU*  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  automobiles  and  adaptive  equiD- 
ment  for  certain  disabled  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

8.   SMS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ksitnsdt,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mstzenbattm) 
was  added  as  a  cosp<msor  of  S.  3488;  to 
extend  tMle  VII  of  tlie  Older  Americans 
Act  of  19S4,  the  nstrltion  for  the  eldeiiy 
program. 

8.  aiaa.  8.  ti«»,  and  b.  sito 

At  the  reoa^  of  Mr.  ORiFriN,  for  Mr. 
Tower,  the  Senator  from  &£lnnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  w»s  added  as  a  oospon- 
aor  of  S.  3168,  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Aet  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on 
their  combined  earnings  record;  S.  3169; 


to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  an  Insured  individual 
otherwise  qualified  may  retire  and  re- 
ceive full  old-age  Insurance  benefits,  at 
any  time  after  attaining  age  60,  if  he 
has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by 
a  Federal' law,  tegulati<m  or  order;  and 
S.  3170.  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  Individ- 
ual who  has  40  qiiarters  of  coverage, 
whenever  acquired,  .will  be  insured  loj 
disability  benefits  thereunder. 

8.  3338 

At  the  vequest  of  Mr.  Bsntsek,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3238,  the 
Taxpayer  Privacy  Act. 

a.   3343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3343,  to  designate  a  national  network 
of  essential  rail  lines;  to  require  mini- 
mum standards  of  maintenance  on  rail 
lines;  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  for 
rail  rehalxLlitatlon;  to  estaUi^  rights  of 
access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail  Unes  and 
facilities,  and  for  otbec  purposes^ 

a  3944 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kehnedt,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Jylissourl  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TOH) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranstok)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoKDALE)  were  added  as  co-* 
sponsors  of  S.  3344.  a  UU  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  3371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EAsnAin),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3371.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947. 

8.  3378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 
(for  Mr.  RANDOLPH) ,  the  Senator  irom 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humfbrky)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8,  3378.  the  De- 
velopmentally  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  AcIT    '  - 

SKNAT*  JOINT  axaOLUnOIt    803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  OUo  (M^*-  Mktzekbauh)  ,  and 
the  Benator  from  New  Mexioo  (Mr. 
DoKBinci)  were  added  »•  cosponeors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  203,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  1074  as 
"National  Aithrttis  Mont^" 


Cotton)   submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution : 

SXNATK    CONCUaRE.VT    RESOLDTION    83 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (th«  Bouse  of  B«p- 
resentatives  concurring),  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  1. 000  additional  copies  oi  Its 
hearings  of  the  92d  Congreas,  second  session, 
entitled  "Surgeon  General's  Report  by  the 
Scientific  Advisory  ■  CooMUlttee  on  Television 
and  Social  Behavior." 


SENATE  CONCURRINT  RB8OL0TION 
83— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RSBOLUTION  RKLATINO  TO 
THE  SURdEON  OENt3<j|lL'S  RE- 
PORT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rides 
and  Administration.) 
Mr.  MA0NU80N  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AM^OPRIAtlON  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMKMXkMZNT    MO.     ISSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNB$>y.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  smi' introducing  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  supplemental  ap- 
proprlatiohs  authorization  for  1974  (S. 
2999),  has  three  simple  objectives. 

First,  It  prohibits  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment any  further  transfer 'of  fimds 
for  the  Military  Assistance  Service 
I\md — ^MASF — ^for  South  Vietnam  be- 
yond those  atreiMly  oUigated. 

Second,  the  amendmost  reaffirms  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  that  the  Penta- 
gon must  not  speed  one-penny  over  the 
ceiling  established  for  this  fiscal  year — 
$1,126  billion— for  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  notwithstanding  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  finding  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  wrongly  charged 
$266  inllli<m  to  this  year's  oeilkig. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
puts  the  Pentagcm  on  notice  that  the 
Congress  is  tired  of  the  jtfaotice  of  ship- 
ping guns  and  ammunition  now,  and 
paying  for  them  latcf .  The  amendment, 
in  effect^  supports  the  Important  recom- 
mendation of  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Department  must  put 
Its  bookkeeping  on  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  in  order,  and  that  all  military 
sup;^es  delivered  to  Saigon  during  1 
fiscal  year  must  be  charged  to  that  year's 
ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'"rhere  being  no  objecticm,  the  amend- 
nxent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JiMvrotemHT  No.   1388 

On  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
a  new  title  as  follows : 

TTTLK  rv— PROHIBrnOM  ON  CERTAIN 
USE  OF  FUNDS 
Sec.  401.  Nope  of  ttie  fundB  autbortsad  to 
be  apprx^rtated  by  this  Act,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  or  for  ths  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  any  other 
Act  and  which  remain  unobligated  on  tHe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may  be  ex- 
pended In,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  oountry 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 — AMENDMENT 

AKZNDICKHT  HO.  1339 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  <m 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mjmx, 
and  Mr.  Taucadgz)  submitted  an  atiend- 
ment  Intended  to  be  proposed  bylhem 
Jointly  to  the  bill  (S,  1939)  to  amoif  and 
extend  certain  acts  relating  to  ele|nen- 
tary  and  secondary  education  progfams, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

utmnttoMT  no.  i>4i 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  HASitT  F. 
Btsd,  Jb.,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  MATHua^  and 
Mr.  Wtllum  h.  Scott)  subi^ltted 
amendments,  Intended  to  be  propod^d  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1539.  aopra. 


to  Se 


on 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  LitiBOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  HOSPfTAL 
EMPLOYEES — AMENIMCENT 

AJCCNSKXMT  MO.  1340 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  1||  <» 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amind- 
ment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3203)  to  amend  the  fior- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Ite 
coverage  and  protection  to  enployefs  of 
nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


OLDER  AMEaUCANS  NUTRITION  ACT 
OP  1974— AMENDMENT 

AuzxDicxNT  iro.  13«a 
(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.) 

Muiu'iiuN  rem  txb  uosblt       j 

Mr.  McGOYBRN.  Mr.  President,  I  Sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an  amend- 
ment to  8.  2488,  which  Is  currently  fad- 
ing before  the  Labor  and  Public  Wevare 
Committee.  ' 

The  amendment  is  In  two  parts,  ^rst, 
it  would  Increase  authority  for  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  to  $250  mil- 
lion. In  steps  over  a  3 -year  period.  fWs 
figure  has  already  been  approved  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  It  Is  bi^ed 
on  urgent  needs  which  have  been  cltfirly 
demonstrated. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  iadd 
authority  for  $35  million  In  new  fttads 
for  sxipportlve  transportation  service!  for 
the  elderly  nutrition  program. 

We  Imow  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  adequate  nutrition  for  cMei- 
Amerlcans  is  the  simple  fact  that  It  Is 
often  InconT^nleDt,  expensive,  and  In 
some  cases  ImpoasiUe  for  them  to  move 
back  and  forth  to  the  places  where  meals 
are  available.  That  Is  especially  tnte  in 
Eu-eas  where  there  Is  no  public  transjwr- 
tatlon  system. 

This  portion  of  the  amendment  would 
emphftfilze  aid  in  areas  where  transporta- 
tion has  proven  to  be  a  critical  problem. 
Centers  serving  meals  to  the  elderly  could 
use  these  funds  for  such  things  as  ac- 
quiring and  operating  small  buses,  pay- 
ing for  gasoline  for  volunteer* drivers,  or 
other  efficient  methods  of  providing 
transportation  for  the  elderly  where  it  is 
neoeesary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  ci  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  i 


I  commend  these  changes  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  their 
early  adoption. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.   1974— AMENDMENT 

ASfZirDlCKMT    NO.     1343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  

Mr.  BCHWBJKER  siibmitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (HJt.  14013)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  mding  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NATIONAL  IN8TITDTE  OP  HEALTH 
CARS  DELIVERY  ACT  OP  1974— 
AMENDMENT 

MMwirD*am  no.    1344 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
biU  (HJl.  11385)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  pro- 
grams of  health  services  research  and  to 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
medical  libraries. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACTT 
OP  197»— AMENDMENTS 

AtatmtxirT  no.    134a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2988)  to  authorize  ai;H>roprlations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended. 

AMXNDICXNT    NO.     1246 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
ammdment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
hinCte  Senate  bill  2988,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PC»T80R8  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNIIlfXHT    MO.    IIM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BEAUj,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  cMr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Sflnator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK)  were  added  as  oosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1198.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  htm  to  the  bill  (8.  411)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Postal  Service. 

AMZNDMKN-r     NO.     1315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMINICK. 
the  SeimtorB  from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAimzir. 
and  Mr.  OoiijwrrxH),  the  Setmtor  from 
Georgia  (]4f^  Nusk;  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCTluhi)  ,  the  Senator  frwn 
Kei^tucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator  from 
MlsMiBsippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  ^e 
Senator   from   New  Mexico    (Mr.   Do- 


Mxinci).  the  SeoAtor  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hxlms),  ttie  Senatw  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Baxtlstt).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuucond), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bbmnitt), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampsbtte  (Mr. 
McInttm)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic 
(Mr.  BucKLiT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanskh).  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1215  to 
S.  3303. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  S.  1844 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  en 
the  Library  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  oa  S.  1844  to  p9t>vide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Folkllfe 
Onter  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  piu-poees. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  May  8, 
1974.  beginning  at  10  ajn^  in  room  301. 
Russell  Senate  Office  BaikUng.  Those 
who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a  state- 
ment for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  William  M.  Ooehrane. 
staff  director  of  the  committee  (202- 
225-8352). 

POSTPONEMENT  OP  HEARINOe  ON 
SEC:RBCY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings on  secrecy  in  Government  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations scheduled  to  begin  May  2  and  3 
have  been  postixmed  until  later  this 
month.  The  hearings  are  now  scheduled 
to  begin  May  23  and  to  continue  May  29, 
30,  and  31. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  suffer- 
ing and  economic  hardship  that  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Nation  has 
faced  because  of  droiight  is  well  known. 
Uhfortunately,  parts  of  Tecas  are  even 
now  suffering  from  decreased  rainfall 
with  a  resu'.tant  loss  of  crops  and  short- 
ages of  mi^nlclpal  and  industrial  water. 
This  critkal  Utoatlon  exists  Just  at  the 
tine  this  jonntry  is  in  need  of  the  agri- 
cultural goods  the  State  of  Texas  pro- 
duces. 

American  research  and  technology 
have  made  some  breakthroughs  in  the 
field  of  weather  modification  and  the 
ability  to  create  rainfaS  and  modify 
weather  is  within  our  grasp.  However,  the 
governmental  responsibility  in  this  field 
is  hopelessly  divided  among  a  number  of 
Government  agencies.  This  area  of  sci- 
ence has  Interstate  and  international 
overtones  which  must  be  considered  and 
coordinated.  Weather  modlflcatlou  also 
has  a  potential  for  abuse  and  fraud 
which  requires  control. 

Consequently,  I  have  become  a  spon- 
sor of  S.  3314,  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  need  for  regxilatlon.  the  status  of 
today's  technology,  and  to  ascertain 
where  the  responsibility  should  lie  wfthln 
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the  Govenmient.  I  have  also  joined  as  a 
coeponsor  of  S.  3316,  which  provides  this 
country  with  a  national  policy  on  weather 
modification.  These  bills  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  assess  the  benefits  of 
weather  modification  and  to  establish 
procedures  and  laws  to  control  it  They 
would  also  allow  us  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  use  of  the  critical 
and  needed  technology. 

The  ability  to  modify  weather  and 
thus  relieve  hardship  and  suffering  is, 
indeed,  of  critical  importance  and  I  en- 
courage the  Senate  to  study  these  bills 
carefully. 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VET- 
ERANS'  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
substantial  improvements  in  veterans' 
educational  benefits  has  been  fully  docu- 
mented, and  over  the  past  few  months  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  have  received  many  let- 
ters and  calls  urging  support  of  various 
proposals  to  Improve  these  benefits  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

It  is  my  belief  Congress  will  be  re- 
sponsive. It  is  encouraging  that  this  week 
58  Senators  joined  tn  the  introduction  of 
a  separate  bffl  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  period  in  which  veterans, 
their  wives,  and  widows  may  use  their 
educational  benefits.  Expeditious  ap- 
proval of  this  measure  Is,  of  course,  criti- 
cal for  many  whose  eligibility  is  due  to 
expire  the  end  of  May. 

The  potential  impact  of  this  and  other 
recommendations  now  under  considera- 
tion is  thoughtfully  and  compellingly 
brought  home  in  some  comments  I  have 
received  from  John  Tomasik,  a  Michigan 
veteran,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Oiillen,  Jr., 
president  of  Wayne  State  University,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Wtandotte,  Mich.. 

January  13, 1974. 
Senator  Philip  Habt, 
Rvaaell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Sxnatok  EtAXT :  I  graduated  from  high 
school  In  June  of  1980.  On  June  24  of  that 
8«ine  year,  I  entered  the  TTnlted  Statea  Air 
I»oTce.  In  August  of  1962,  because  of  medical 
reasons,  I  was  discharged.  Since  that  time  I 
haTe  been  employed  as  a  driver- salesman  for 
a  Detroit  area  beer  distributor.  I  have  re- 
cently enrolled  tn  a  night  time  college 
program. 

T7p  tuitll  this  time,  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  use  any  of  my  benefits.  Now 
that  I  have  begun,  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  a  chance  to  better  myself. 

I  would  never  have  believed  that  after 
being  out  of  school  for  so  many  years.  I  could 
do  the  amount  of  work  that  I  have  accom- 
plished BO  far.  I  do  now  believe  that  an  edu- 
cation Is  something  that  no  one  can  take 
away  from  you. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ask  for  your 
support  of  the  bill  to  extend  veterans'  bene- 
fits. As  the  law  stands  right  now.  I  would  not 
be  able  to  complete  my  education  under  my 
benefits  because  my  time  would  expire. 

In  order  to  obtain  my  degree,  the  benefits 
would  need  to  be  extended  from  8  to  10 
years. 

The  job  opportunities  awaiting  me  when  I 
obtain  my  degree  are  vast.  The  chance  to  bet- 


ter myself  and  my  family  are  important  to 
me.  Your  support  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
of  us. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Tomasik. 

Wayn«  Statx  UNivERsrrT. 
Detroit.  Mich...  April  2. 1974. 
Ref.:   (Somprehenslve  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Educational  Benefits  Act  of  1973:   Sen- 
ate BUI  2789 
Hon.  Phujf  A.  Hast, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatob  Hast:  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  Vietnam  Era  veterans  are  not 
utilizing  the  "Ql.  BUI"  as  did  their  World 
War  n  predecessors.  This  certainly  has  been 
sufficiently  documented.  Although  the  basic 
structure  of  the  G.I.  Bill  Is  still  pretty  solid, 
it  is  time  to  review  wliat  we  have  and  im- 
prove It. 

As  you  know,  the  congresslonaUy  commis- 
sioned report  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton  (1973)  provided  the 
ground  work  for  just  such  an  overhaul.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  see  so  many  of  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations Incorporated  In  the  Compre- 
hensive Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educational 
Benefits  Act  of  19'i'3 — Senate  BUl  2789.  We 
here  at  Wayne  State  trniverslty  would  cer- 
tainly support  Its  passaga. 

Of  particular  advantage  to  our  veterans 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  following  ma- 
jor provisions: 

1.  A  tuition  payment  made  to  the  veteran 
for  tuition  costs  above  S400  per  year.  (The 
ETS  study  showed  »400  to  be  the  average  tu- 
ition cost  at  a  four-year  public  institution.) 
Passage  of  this  provision  would  keep  veterans 
from  being  locked  out  of  institutions  where 
fiscal  responsibility  requires  a  tuition  rate 
bejrond  the  $400  level.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent tuition  at  Wayne  Is  approximately  $700 
per  year. 

2.  An  Increase  from  8  to  10  years  in  the  eU- 
bUlty  period.  Presently  veterans  have  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  discharge  to  complete 
their  education  with  the  help  of  OJL  assist- 
ance. Here  at  Wayne  State  39%  of  our  vet- 
erans are  graduate  students.  Many  of  these 
fellows  have  time  left  under  the  bill  but  are 
running  up  aigalnst  the  deadline  date  for 
completion.  It  doesn't  seem  logical  to  cut 
them  off. 

3.  Ka.  extension  of  the  present  36-month 
entitlement  period  for  up  to  nine  additional 
months  subject  to  case-by-case  i^proval  by 
the  VA.  This  provision,  intended  for  those 
who  have  lost  credits  because  they  have 
transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  or 
because  they  lacked  sufllelent  preparatory 
background  and  need  ad<&tlonal  courses  to 
complete  their  program  of  instruction,  would 
be  particularly  advantageous  to  Wayne  State 
University  veterans.  Being  a  large  metropoli- 
tan University,  Wayne  State  receives  a  goodly 
number  of  veteran  students  from  the  area's 
many  community  colleges — not  to  speak  of 
transfers  from  other  four-year  Institutions. 

4.  An  Increase  In  the  basic  sut)slstence  al- 
lowance paid  to  veterans  in  educational  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  consistent  with  action 
already  taken  In  the  House,  and  certainly  the 
need  for  such  a  raise  has  been  substantiated. 

I  could  continue  to  relate  the  passages  of 
Senate  Bill  2789  to  the  needs  of  our  student 
veterans,  but  I  believe  you  can  see  the  bill  has 
my  personal  backing.  I  would  urge  your  sup- 
port and,  certainly,  there  seems  to  be  a  call 
for  Immediate  action.  A  bill  on  the  President's 
desk  soon  oould  re-Invigorate  veteran  en- 
rollments throughout  the  country — and  more 
Importantly  to  us — could  provide  Wayne 
State's  veterans  with  a  better  set  of  tools  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oeorgi  E.  OmxEN,  Jr., 

Presiient. 


ERTS — THE  GROWING  PAINS  OP  A 
FLEDGLING  STAR 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  until  1972,  after  years  of  budgetary 
constraints  and  bureaucratic  infighting 
that  NASA  laimched  its  first  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite — ^ERTS.  Its 
purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Earth  could  be  surveyed  inexpensively 
and  effectively  from  space.  In  22  months 
of  operation  ERTS  has  been  one  of 
NASA's  most  strlldng  successes,  and  a 
second  ERTS  is  being  readied  for  launch 
late  this  year  or  early  in  1975. 

Once  every  18  days,  the  satellite  looks 
down  on  the  same  115-mile  swath  run- 
ning north-south  as  it  circles  the  Earth 
from  567  miles  up  making  14  complete 
orbits  every  day.  The  satellite  is  equipped 
with  a  sophisticated  device  called  a  mul- 
tispectral  scanner  that  performs  the  ac- 
tual phototaking  as  it  "catches"  the  vary- 
ing amoimts  of  solar  energy  reflected  and 
emitted  from  Earth  in  four  different 
spectral  bands  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Its  function  is  to  record  and 
provide  data  which  can  be  processed  in- 
to pictures  depicting  the  real-time  status 
of  the  Eaxth  and  its  resources.  Upon 
collecting  its  data  by  continually  scan- 
ning the  ground  directly  beneath  the 
observatory,  the  multispectral  scanner 
then  periodically  "dumps"  its  data  into 
waiting  Earth  receiving  stations. 

By  looking  down  from  its  near  polar 
orbit,  the  scanner  continues  to  transmit 
nearly  9,000  highly  detailed  pictures  a 
week  for  processing,  analyzing,  record- 
ing, and  establishing  standards  tables  for 
use  by  over  300  investigators  in  at  least 
90  countries. 

In  addition,  the  satellite  carries  receiv- 
ing and  relay  equipment  to  collect  data 
from  groimd  based,  remotely  located 
sensors,  report  on  the  water  level  of 
laJces,  streams,  and  reservoirs;  soil  mois- 
ture content;  snow  depth;  surface  tem- 
peratures; ocean  salinity;  ice  pressure; 
ocean  currents  and  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion. 

ERTS  transmits  its  data  back  to  three 
U.S.  stations  and  one  in  Brazil.  The  key 
tracking  stations  for  acquiring  data  are 
at  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Goldstone,  Calif., 
and  Greenbelt,  Md.  The  operations  con- 
trol center  and  data  processing  facility 
for  ERTS  is  NASA's  Qoddard  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Greenbelt. 

When  the  space  agency  put  its  first 
ERTS  satellite  into  orbit  now  over  18 
months  ago,  the  scientific  community 
scorned  the  $200  million  project  as  an 
adventure  that  would  be  best  remem- 
bered for  its  waste.  Cries  of  wasteful 
spending  came  from  everywhere  and  de- 
mands that  the  program  be  terminated 
because  of  the  pending  fiscal  squeeze 
emerged  early  from  scores  of  doubtful 
critics. 

Nothing  has  been  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  NASA  authorization  hearings  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  before  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
Charles  W.  Mathews,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  si>ace  applications  proudly 
reported  that  "preliminary  information 
from  the  (ERTS)  Investigators  allows 
us  to  say  that  we  are  obtaining  positive 
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results  in  nearly  every  area  of  proposed 
applications." 

NASA  Administrator  James  C.  Fletcher 
stated  that: 

We're  getting  much  more  out  of  tblB  pro- 
gram than  anybody  predicted.  We  more  than 
realized  our  fondest  hc^es. 

And  Indeed  they  are. 

In  agrlcalture.  xislng  ERTS  data,  ex- 
perts have  been  able  to  differentiate  be- 
tween cropland  and  pasture,  com  and 
wheat,  and  even  between  durum  wheat 
and  other  spring  wheat.  And  because 
each  type  of  plant  reflects  its  own  unlqiie 
pattern  of  light  wave,  scientists  can 
sometimes  even  tell  whether  the  crop 
is  healthy  and  growing  rapidly,  or  dis- 
eased and  short  of  moisture. 

Some  of  the  people  in  land  manage- 
ment have  come  to  look  at  ERTS  as  one 
way  to  help  them  sharpen  their  esti- 
mates of  the  acreages  and  the  condition 
of  public  range  lands.  I'^  South  Dakota, 
for  example,  people  at  the  Remote  Sens- 
ing Institute  at  South  i:>alEOta  University, 
prepared  an  updated  soils  map  of  the 
whole  State  using  only  20  ERTS  images. 
In  pre-ERTS  days,  an  estimated  30,000 
conventional  aerial  photographs  were 
needed  for  the  same  job  at  a  cost  of 
about  $250,000. 

One  of  the  earliest  criticisms  of  ERTS 
was  that  its  cameras  were  not  good 
enough  to  get  sharp  pictures  of  the 
Earth's  features — a  criticism  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  unwarranted.  The  color 
cameras  on  the  spacecraft  have  returned 
pictures  twice  as  sharp  as  the  cxltlcs 
expected. 

Besides  proving  its  usefulness  In  agri- 
culture, the  satellite  has  pinpointed  all 
the  strip  mines  in  Indiana,  charted  all 
the  burned  out  regions  of  California's 
forest  land,  found  nickel  In  western  Can- 
ada, large  copper  ranges  in  remote  parts 
of  Pakistan  and  even  oO  In  the  Balkan 
wilderness. 

Using  ERTS  data,  scientists  discovered 
that  the  snow  runoff  into  Arizona's  Vferde 
River  Valley  last  year  would  not  thrafiten 
with  the  same  severity  that  it  did!  the 
year  before,  a  prediction  that  closefl  40 
percent  fewer  roads  last  year  thazL  the 
year  before.  ; 

Polluters  have  also  felt  the  teetli  of 
the  'ER06  program.  ERTS  Imagery  has 
identified  the  sources  of  polluting  sgftoke 
in  Virginia.  Illinois.  Minnesota,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  New  York,  EJflTS 
photos  were  used  in  a  lawsuit  agsdiist  a 
papermlll  accused  of  dumping  waste  jUito 
Lake  Champlain. 

Demand  for  ERTS  Informatioil  is 
multiplying  beyond  even  the  fiost 
optimistic  expectations.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  orders  are  received  each  vi^k. 
With  the  recently  completed 
mission,  new  orders  could  even 
a  million  per  month.  Projected 
sales  for  1974.  merely  18  months  ^ce 
the  first  ERTS  launch,  are  close  to  a  piil- 
lion  dollars.  For  1675,  figures  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  150  percent,  if  the 
EROS  budget  is  allowed  sufficient  fands 
to  obtain  more  equipment  and  persotmel 
to  keep  up  with  the  meteoric  demand. 

But,  this  remains  a  big,  big  "if." 


Largely  because  of  its  experimental 
status,  but  also  because  there  is  no  po- 
litically powerful  constituency,  the  EROS 
program  continues  to  lose  operating 
funds  with  each  new  round  of  Nixon 
budget  cuts. 

In  spite  of  the  EROS  success  story,  the 
Nixon  administration  last  year  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  program  funding.  Al- 
most $2  million,  or  20  percent  of  the  en- 
tire EROS  budget  was  cut.  The  launch 
of  ERTS-B,  the  second  ERTS  satellite, 
was  postponed  indefinitely.  "Until  the 
cost-benefit  studies  are  completed,"  said 
OMB  In  a  response  to  sm  Inquiry  from 
my  office,  "we  believe  any  acceleration 
of  the  EROS  program  would  be  prema- 
ture." 

Yet,  while  they  argued  on  that  basis 
for  a  large  cut  in  the  relatively  small 
EROS  program,  they  saw  no  conflict  in 
requesting  45  times  as  much,  or  $450 
million,  for  the  costly  and  controversial 
space  shuttle. 

Now,  again  this  year,  EROS  faces  a 
similar  cut  in  its  ot>erating  budget,  with 
similar  lame  excuses  from  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  this  time  the  situation 
is  even  more  grave.  While  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  last  12  months  has  Increased 
over  8  percent,  the  EROS  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  was  slashed  another  15 
percent,  causing  a  total  fiscal  operating 
loss  of  23  percent. 

In  answer  to  questions  posed  by  the 
Senate  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  regarding  the  Department  of 
Interior's  budget  for  EROS,  Dr.  John 
DeNoyer,  Director  of  EROS,  admitted 
that,  "we  are  putting  about  $760,000  into 
specific  EHT8  investigations."  While 
even  most  feasibility  studies  run  into  the 
millions,  EROS  was  left  with  a  mere 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for 
research  and  experimentation  with  the 
millions  of  pieces  of  data  returning  from 
space.  This  year,  that  amount  is  bound 
to  shrink  again. 

Had  it  not  been  for  NASA's  early  de- 
velopment of  ERTS  and  the  work  of  hun- 
dre<^  of  private  scientists  aiKl  research- 
ers who  have  done  thousands  of  studies 
of  their  own,  the  value  of  this  program 
might  have  been  lost  in  the  bureaucratic 
shuffle  which  has  killed  scores  of  worthy 
programs  in  the  peat. 

Dr.  George  Low,  Deputy  NASA  Admin- 
istrator described  EROS'  dependency  on 
outside  sources  very  succinctly  before  the 
Senate  Space  Committee: 

I  think  more  than  has  bappenMl  In  previ- 
ous programs,  the  varlouB  iiaer  agencies  are 
providing  funds  for  their  own  to  see  how 
these  products  can  be  applied  to  th»lr  own 
use.  These  are  Bmall  amotinta  of  mooie;  but 
they  axe  used  to  determine  the  beet  way  to 
apply  Uitam  results. 

But  Dr.  Low  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  commented: 

Secondly.  I  tblnk  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  would  very  much  lUce 
to  get  started  wltii  an  operational  Earth 
resources  satellite  as  soon  as  their  own  fund- 
ing limitations  will  allow  them  to  do  that. 

Until  the  EROS  program  becomes  op- 
erational. It  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bureaucratic  regime  of  ad- 
ministration budget  planners  whose  only 


canccm  is  to  cut  in  areas  where  the  com- 
plaints are  meet  easily  muted.  An  ex- 
perimental program  will  continue  to  face 
the  imcertainties  and  anxieties  of  fluc- 
tuating budgets,  lack  of  administration 
interest  and  attention,  and  great  reliance 
on  private  and  interagency  agreements 
for  outside  funding.  Experimental  proj- 
ects are  being  planned  not  on  their  in- 
herent value,  but  an  the  condition  that 
a  private  organization  or  other  govern- 
mental agency  will  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it. 

EROS  has  been  successful  in  spite  of 
these  stumbling  blocks  and  aside  from 
the  fact  that  even  a  large  majority  of 
users  who  can  pay  are  being  given  only 
half  of  the  data  relayed  from  the  satel- 
lite. This  is  true  because  of  mtmy  serious 
organizational  limitations  in  processing 
and  relaying  the  satellite  Information.  It 
now  takes  weeks  and  even  months,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  order,  to  proc- 
ess a  request  for  EROS  photos. 

With  ERTS-B  scheduled  for  launch 
within  a  year  from  now,  and  with  the 
overwhelming  supply  of  EROS  data  pro- 
vided by  Skylab,  it  Is  readily  appsirent 
that  the  present  system  of  receiving  and 
processing  the  data  is  grossly  insufficient. 
EROS  collects  massive  amounts  of  data 
from  the  Earth  and  demand  for  data  Is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  neither  enough  manpower  or 
equipment  to  handle  both  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  data. 

We  do  not  have  a  complete,  modem 
data  handling  facility  for  EIROS  pro- 
gram ajid  its  ERTS  photography.  An 
EROS  facility  with  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive, process,  and  disseminate  satellite 
data  within,  say,  a  48-hour  period  would 
be  Invaluable  to  the  effective  use  of  the 
information.  Rather  than  wEilting  a 
month  to  6  weeks,  as  we  do  now,  to  use 
satellite  data  for  a  study  on  a  diseased 
crop,  information  could  be  available  al- 
most in  the  same  day  to  enable  users  to 
react  to  symptoms  of  disease  before  they 
spread  across  an  entire  area.  I  am  pro- 
posing such  a  central  system  to  accom- 
plish these  results. 

The  EROS  Data  Center  In  Sioux  Palla, 
S.  Dak.,  would  be  the  logicsQ  choice  for 
the  advanced  system.  The  facility  al- 
ready catalogs  and  disseminates  all  the 
e:ROS  data  and  the  new,  modem  3- 
acre  building  would  allow  ample  room 
for  growth.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
for  less  than  $8  million  the  necessary 
hardware  could  be  installed  at  the  data 
center  and  be  operating  within  1  year. 
A  system  such  as  this  could  go  a  long  way 
to  paving  the  road  to  a  fully  operational 
system. 

But  administration  support — or  at 
least  tacit  approval — is  almost  a  must.  As 
long  as  the  Interior  Department  and 
OMB  Insist  on  allowing  EROS  only  half 
of  the  funds  it  requests,  an  operational 
program  will  be  extremely  dlfUcult,  If  not 
impossible  to  achieve. 

Despite  repeated  urging  by  the  Con- 
gress In  recent  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  bring  about  the  insti- 
tutional and  bureaucratic  arrangements 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  benefits  of 
Earth  resources  research  to  a  stage  of 
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operational  usefulness.  Yet,  the  tech- 
nology has  moved  ahead  and  the  need 
for  coordinated  and  careful  management 
of  our  Earth's  resources  hsis  intensified. 
The  gap  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance is  widening.  The  time  to  move  to- 
ward an  operational  system  Is  now. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  the  EROS 
program  has  convinced  me  that  to  cur- 
tail this  program,  as  has  happened  in  the 
last  2  years.  Just  to  save  a  few  million 
dollars  today  is  a  classic  example  of  be- 
ing penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

There  is  not  a  single  space  endeavor 
that  has  received  more  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  support  from  Congress.  Nor 
is  there  a  single  space  program  worthy 
of  higher  prices.  Before  we  spend  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  to  find  out  if 
man  can  survive  in  space,  it  is  essential 
that  we  spend  a  few  million  dollars  in 
space  money  to  help  people  better  sur- 
vive here  on  Earth.  This  is  the  function 
and  the  goal  of  our  EROS  program,  it  Is 
time  we  give  it  room  to  grow. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent articles  show  clearly  the  gap  be- 
tween Nixon  administration  rhetoric  on 
the  present  employment  status  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  the  realities  facing 
the  veteran  on  the  unemployment  line. 

"Nation's  Businessmen  Credited  With 
'Jobs  for  Veterans'  Success"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  the  April  15,  1974,  issue 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lication. Commerce  Today.  Three  days 
after  this  story  appeared,  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  ran  an  article  with  the 
headline  "Jobs  for  Veterans  Get 
Scarcer." 

The  recent  rise  in  unemployment 
rates  for  Vietrmm-era  veterans,  espe- 
cially between  the  ages  of  20  and  24, 
shows  that  the  President's  new  Domestic 
CoiuicU  Committee  on  Veterans  Services 
needs  to  find  a  better  way  to  find  train- 
ing and  jobs  for  veterans.  OMB  Director 
Roy  Ash,  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, can  take  a  first  step  by  supply- 
ing the  Manpower  Administration's 
Veterans  Employment  Service  with  the 
congresslonally  authorized  funds  to  hire 
the  necessary  staff  to  carry  out  their  im- 
portant task  of  helping  vets  to  find  jobs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
Together  they  point  out  why  the  credi- 
bility of  this  administration  continues 
to  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Commerce  Today,  Apr.  16, 1B74] 
Nation's   BosaissaMPf    Cudird   WrrH 

"Jobs  fob  Vrmutrs"  Succsas 
Bustneasmen  throughout  the  nation  have 
played  a  major  role  In  a  dramatic  turn- 
around In  Joblessness  among  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans,  lite  turnaround  saw  the  un- 
employment rate  awKing  Vietnam  veterans 
drop  from  a  peak  of  8.8  percent  In  Sep- 
tember 1071  to  8.6  percent  in  November 
1973. 


This  dlBclosure.  based  on  Information 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  In- 
cluded In  the  final  report  to  President  NUon 
made  by  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  Chairm&n,  Na- 
tional Committee,  Jobs  for  Veterans.  The 
Committee  organized  and  spearheaded  a  na- 
tion-wide, many-sided  campaign  lasting 
more  than  three  years  to  locate  returning 
veterans  In  jobs,  and  to  help  them  to  be 
trained    for   Jobs. 

The  results  of  this  campaign,  reflected  In 
tables  and  charts  prepared  by  the  Labor 
Etepartment,  reveal  that  the  wide  unfavor- 
able gap  In  unemployment  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran  prevailing  In  1970  and  1971  began 
to  shift  m  favor  of  the  veteran.  Non-vet- 
eran unemployment  dropped  from  a  high  In 
recent  years  of  8.1  percent  In  November  1971 
to    4.1    percent    In    October    1973. 

"The  causes  of  this  movement' are  many," 
the  report  says.  "There  did  seem  to  emerge, 
from  all  local  reports  and  demonstrated 
community  Initiatives,  a  conscientious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  conmience 
giving  the  veteran  the  'edge',  a  major  thrust 
of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  caxnpalgn.  The 
Committee  believed  that  the  employer,  ,  .  . 
did  eamestiy  begin  to  'talk  It  up'  and  to 
seek  out  the  veteran." 

TTNFIWISHED     JOB 

The  report,  however,  contends  that  the 
task  of  flndlng  jobs  for  veterans  Is  unfin- 
ished. It  contains  20  reconunendatlons  for 
continuing  the  effort,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  flndlng  jobs  for  disabled  veterans, 
helping  disadvantaged  veterans,  continuing 
educational  and  vocational  activities,  in- 
creasing on-the-job  training,  continuing  the 
GI  BUI  educational  entitlements,  and  In- 
creasing job-placement  activities. 

PresKlent  Nixon,  in  a  recent  radio  address, 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  slight 
upturn  In  veteran  unemployment  in  recent 
months.  At  the  end  oC  February,  he  said, 
the  rate  "stood  at  five  percent,  which  Is  just 
below  the  national  average. 

"There  are  no  doubt  sereral  causes — 
among  them  the  problems  relating  to  en- 
ergy— but  the  causes  are  not  What  matters," 
the  Prestdent  said.  "What  mattan  Is  this:  the 
men  who  fooght  on  the  batUelluea  in  Viet- 
nam must  not  com*  back  to  Job  lines  in 
America.  We  must  redouble  our  ^Sorts  to 
help  these  young  men  and  wonaen  find  Jobs." 

The  President  s«ld  the  progreou  made  in 
reducing  the  Vietnam  veteran  unemploy- 
rent  rate  "Is  a  credit  to  the  federal  agen- 
cies that  have  mobilized  }ot>  programs  and 
more  especially  to  two  private  groups,  the 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

"With  the  help  of  the  government  and 
public  spirited  businessmen,"  the  President 
added,  "more  than  2.3  million  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  have  been  placed  in  jobs  In 
the  last  314  years. 

"Tliere  has  also  been  progress  on  other 
fronts.  Nearly  three  million  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  have  financed  their  educations 
under  the  GI  Bill  since  1909.  Bdueatlon 
aUowances  have  been  increased  by  70  per- 
cent during  this  same  period.  The  numbei 
of  veterans  assisted  through  guaranteed 
mortgage  loans  has  Increased  by  46  per- 
cent. The  Veterans  Administration,  which 
(^jerates  the  largest  civilian  medical  care 
system  in  the  world,  Is  now  undertaking  the 
biggest  hospital  construction  program  in  its 
hlstofy." 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  transmitting 
the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Committee  rep<»t. 
Oatee  said:  "I  realize  that  not  all  of  our 
veteran  job  problems  have  been  solved,  but 
progress  on  all  fronts  has  been  unmlstak- 
ahle.  We  now  have  the  means  to  continue 
veterans  employment  effarts  In  our  cities 
and  towns  and  otir  oonrse  Is  clear." 


Oates  said  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Com- 
mittee only  asked  that  the  task  be  attacked 
In  good  spirit  and  faith,  and  that  "I  feel 
that  America,  its  citizens  and  particularly 
Its    businessmen,    have   so   responded." 

In  his  radio  address,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  series  of  steps  to  further  Improve 
services  to  veterans 

TAKING    A    HARD    LOOK 

He  directed  Donald  E  Johnson.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Roy  L,  Ash, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
"to  set  up  a  crack  management  team  which 
win  take  a  hard  look  at  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  (Veterans  Administration  1 
across  the  board." 

He  said  also  that  be  was  creating  a  new 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Veterans 
Services  to  be  chaired  by  Johnson  and  to 
Include   four   Cabinet  officers   and   others 

In  addition,  he  directed  Johnson  'to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  veterans  hospitals  and  clinics, 
including  a  personal  tour  of  some  of  those 
facilities."  and  to  report  to  him  directly  ir. 
60  days. 

"Veterans  need  to  know."  he  said.  "If  we 
can  find  a  better  way  of  delivering  checks 
on  time.  They  need  to  know  if  there  is  a 
better  way  of  obtaining  medical  services. 
They  need  to  know  if  there  is  a  better  way 
to  find  training  and  Jobs 

"T^ose  are  the  kind  of  questions  I  want 
answered  from  this  new  look  at  veterans 
affairs,  and  I  am  asking  for  those  answers 
within  eight  weeks." 

One  problem  facing  Vietnam  veterans, 
the  President  said.  Is  the  "staggering  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  higher  education. 

"That  Is  why."  he  said,  "I  have  proposed 
that  we  Increase  their  education  beneflte  by 
an  additional  eight  percent  to  help  them 
overcome  the  forces  of  inflation. 

"This  would  raise  the  payments  to  a 
single  veteran  with  no  dependents  to  $340  a 
month,  tax-free." 

In  an  official  brieflng  on  veterans  pro- 
grams following  the  President's  remarks. 
Johnson  said  the  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of 
checks  for  veterans  arrive  on  time,  but  that 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  all  of  them 
arrive  on  time.  The  Important  thing,  he 
said,  is  that  the  check  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month   when  he  needs  the   money. 

He  said  the  management  team  announced 
by  the  President  Is  attacking  the  problem, 
that  he  believed  a  solution  had  been  found, 
and  that  he  expected  It  to  be  In  operation 
by  the  time  of  the  fall  enrollment  this  year 

Johnson  said  that  at  the  present  time  61  5 
percent  of  all  eligible  veterans  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  educational  benefits  under 
the  GI  BUI.  a  greater  percentage  than  was 
true  of  the  veterans  of  either  World  War  11 
or  the  Korean  War,  and  that  he  believed 
Vietnam  veteran  participation  wotild  exceed 
the  previous  record  by  10  percentage  points. 

CNXXCT    IMPACT 

The  Jobs  for  Veterans  Conunlttee  recom- 
mends In  its  final  report  that  volunteer  field 
organizations  fostered  by  the  Committee, 
together  with  the  counseling,  training  and 
Job  placement  actlvltiee  of  government 
agencies  and  the  National  Alliance  oi  Busi- 
nessmen, should  continue  their  ^orts  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
the  Vietnam  veteran  and  other  service  per- 
sonnel scheduled  to  be  discharged  this  year 
and  next. 

The  report  points  out  that,  aside  from  the 
3.500.000  veterans  released  to  civilian  life  in 
the  last  three  y«ear8,  470.000  service  person- 
nel are  scheduled  to  be  discharged  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  somewhat 
lesser  number  tn  fiscal  rear  1979. 
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other  recommendrntlous  contained  la  the 
report  follow: 

Concepts  developed  by  the  Jobs  for  Veter- 
an* Committee  for  mobilizing  national  and 
local  efforts  should  still  be  applied  la  ap- 
propriate ways  when  needed  in  order  "to 
sustain  and  Influence  public  and  employer 
Interests  for  veterans  and  those  em«^ng 
from  our  Armed  Forces." 

The  Veterans  Administration  and  th*  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  annually  leven- 
tory  disabled  veterans,  principally  those 
with  30  percent  dlaabUity  or  more,  to  de- 
termine their  employment  needs  In  order 
to  litsure  that  everything  continues  to  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  their  disabilities 
to  move  them  Into  the  ranks  of  normt?  em- 
ployment, or  to  upgrade  them. 

The  veteran  unemployed  population 
should  be  examined  periodically  and  sys- 
tematically In  depth  and  on  a  persQtn-to- 
person  basis  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  hard  core  of  unemployed. 
Isolated,  or  unemployable  young  Vlertnam 
era  veterans  has  evolved  who  require  direct 
attention. 

Counseling  of  veterans  by  the  Vetarans' 
Administration  and  the  Departmeat  of 
Labor  abould  emphasize  that  education  and 
training  can  be  considered  continuing  func- 
tions during  a  veteran's  lifetime,  brttiglng 
Job  Improvement  or  new  career  choice*,  and 
that  unused  OI  educational  benefits  Aould 
be  applied  In  pursuit  of  wider  educalBonal 
opportunities. 

Coincident  with  career  counseling,  more 
veterans  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  into 
technical  training  programs  diulng  th*  pe- 
riod of  their  entitlement. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain 
more  employer  conmiltments  to  on-tbie-]ob 
training  with  the  aim  of  raising  to  at  least 
ao  percent  the  number  of  veterans  putfulng 
on-the-job  technical  training. 

The  Job  fair  concept  and  procedurep  de- 
veloped by  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Con^mlt- 
tee  should  continue  to  be  utilized  al  the 
local  level,  and  should  be  promoted  b^  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  andiatate 
employment  offices  to  combat  the  Jftbless 
problem.  WeU-tlmed  Job  fairs  could  bring 
out  employers  who  have  jobs  not  uncovered 
by  other  means. 

The  task  force  programs  set  up  throughout 
the  nation  In  the  campaign  to  provide  Jobs 
for  veterans  should  be  given  continued  sup- 
port by  the  federal  agencies  having  tlie  na- 
tional   and    local    resources    to    aid    la    the 

effort. 

The  Veterans  Administration  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor  #iould 
arrange  during  an  appropriate  period  \^  1874 
for  a  survey  of  representative  groups  <if  vet- 
erans to  gain  Insight  Into  their  attitudes, 
opinions,  aspirations  and  problems,  ss  was 
done  in  the  Harris  Survey  to  1971. 

Because  skills  acquired  in  the  cellltary 
should  not  be  lost,  governmental  and  ifrivate 
licensing  and  oertlflcatlon  agencies,  labor 
unions  In  the  apprentlceable  trades,  aad  the 
academic  community  should  estabUa^  pro- 
cedtires  whereby  appropriate  eredlU  4an  be 
established  for  specific  military  Job  skills. 

The  Armed  Forces  as  a  matter  of  policy 
should  determine  that  no  Individual  ihould 
leave  military  service  without  the  aoqvjsltlon 
of  a  skill  having  a  civilian  counterpalt  with 
a  reasonable  expactatlon  of  a  Job.  aOfd  as  a 
minimum  a  high  school  diploma  or  Itaiaqulv- 
alent. 

The  career  education  and  tralald^  iwo- 
grams  of  the  mUttary  aerTlow,  Mtabll#ied  to 
meet  mission  requlremeata,  should  ba  so  de- 
veloped or  extended  that  IndlTldiMfs  who 
have  not  been  prepared  for  civilian  catinter- 
part  akllls  would  be  provided  with  tKlnlng 
to  produce  a  clTlllan-related  skill. 

Both     the    military    and    civilian   aectors 


should  recognlae  that  the  All  Volunteer  Force 
must  be  sustained.  One  way  to  Insure  this  Is 
through  career  education  and  training  of 
volunteers,  who  If  they  achieve  job  satisfac- 
tion upon  reentry  Into  civilian  life  will  be- 
come the  best  recruiters  for  jrounger  men  and 
women  for  military  service. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  con- 
tinue to  organize  Job  Information  Fairs  at 
such  locations  and  times  overseas  that  their 
services  would  be  provided  to  significant 
numbers  of  personnel  scheduled  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces. 

Full  educational  entitlements  of  the  cur- 
rent OI  Bill  should  be  maintained  to  pro- 
vide post-service  readjustment  for  veterans 
In  an  all-volunteer  environment. 

The  problem  of  veteran  job  mobility 
should  be  reexamined  to  determine  if  by  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  means  a  system 
can  be  established  to  move  veterans  out  of 
ghettos.  Impoverished  areas  and  declining 
job  markets,  provide  them  with  such  skill 
training  as  needed  and  relocate  them  and 
their  families  In  new  areas  with  a  job  guar- 
antee. 

The  Labor  Department  sbocUd  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  expansion  of  the  predlBCbarge  placement 
system  which  would  link  military  bases  with 
Job  Tif^p^  and  other  Employment  Service 
job  Information  systems  for  direct  job  place- 
ment. 

A  computerised  man -Job  match  system  for 
job  finding  for  all  departing  service  person- 
nel shotild  '^  set  up  as  soon  as  poslhle 
under  Department  of  Labor  management  as 
a  positive  means  of  meeting  the  reteran 
unemployment  challenge. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  U.8.  Employ- 
ment Servloe  and  the  Veterans  Employment 
Sarvloe  and  the  Veterans  Administration  field 
■errloea  should  be  provided  with  such  addi- 
tional or  speclallMd  reaouroee  ■■  may  be 
lequlved  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  a 
yastly  expanded  veteran  population. 

With  respect  te  the  drug  problem  among 
veterans,  the  report  explained  that  it  was 
found  to  be  "quite  llTnitwl  when  compared 
wltli  the  vataran  poptUatlon  as  a  whole,"  and 
that  the  Department  of  Oommerce  In  Octo- 
ber 1071  bad  Informed  btulneeamen  "that 
the  problem  was  eonflned  to  a  small  percent 
of  aU  Teterana.  and  that  orergenerallsatlon 
to  all  veterans  would  be  tragic." 

Oo  throogb  a  series  of  Increasingly  strin- 
gent raculatlons  each  requiring  indtutry  to 
Increaee  tlie  technology  of  Its  product.  This 
project  wlU  «<T^nr»inj»  the  effectiveness  of  theee 
alternatlTe  aK>roacbe8  as  actually  experi- 
enced In  specific  Industries,  and  as  experi- 
enced In  foreign  countries. 

Can  the  adoption  of  regulatory  oodee  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  voluntary  standards 
be  aooelerated  so  as  to  speed  up  the  Intro- 
duction of  Impcrtant  new  technologies? 

Nuclear  power  plant  licensing,  for  example, 
requires  the  development  of  appropriate 
health  and  safety  standards  by  professionals 
regularly  employed  by  mantifacturers,  usera. 
and  otbera  who  volunteer  their  time  for 
standards  development  on  an  ad  boc  '^lailB. 
A  project  being  conducted  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  explore  ways  of 
shortening  the  considerable  period  tbua  re- 
quired for  standards  development  and  reactor 
licensing  by  hiring  a  core  staff  to  Integrate 
the  voluntary  standards  work. 

Wbat  methods  are  available  to  small  firms 
m  "fragmented"  indtistries  for  achieving 
the  coordinated  research  and  development 
reqtilred  for  new  technology  of  blgb  national 
prtort^? 

Tbere  may  be  seyeral  reasons  wby  a  par- 
ticular Indxiatry  mlgbt  flwl  It  difficult  to 
respond  to  a  technologloal  Change  required 
by  govemmeat.  It  may  be  fractionated  so 
there  is  no  logical  place  for  the  change  to 
take  place.  Or,  th*  Industry  may  be  com- 


prised of  small  firms  that  are  Individually  In 
no  posltlan  to  conduct  the  needed  BAD  and 
to  economically  oonvply  with  govsnunant's 
requirements.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  cooperating  In  tbls  project  to  work 
out  techniques  for  resolving  the  dlflloaltles. 
How  can  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  stimulate  railroad  Investment  in 
modem  refrigerated  boxcars,  which  are  In 
almost  criUcally  short  supply? 

This  project  Is  carried  on  with  the  oo(^>*ra- 
tlon  of  the  ICC  and  the  Federal  Railway 
Agency.  It  is  testing  the  thesis  that  tf  the 
costs  of  the  cars  were  systematically  reap- 
portioned, railroads  would  find  the  Invest- 
ment in  research,  development  and  construc- 
tion of  new,  modern  cars  both  advlsaMe  and 
profitable. 

What  Is  the  most  efficient  way  In  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  can 
marshal  Its  grant  and  regulatory  powers  to 
cause  a  technology  to  be  perfected  and  dis- 
seminated through  an  mdustry? 

This  project  will  systematically  examine 
methods  of  combining  EPA  grant  and  regu- 
latory funottons  to  facilitate  technological 
changes  benefitting  the  environment.  Several 
case  studies  and  related  economic  theory  are 
being  assessed  for  Insight  Into  the  incentives 
most  likely  to  bring  about  the  needed 
changes. 

When  the  government  chooses  among  al- 
ternative building  designs,  would  It  do  well 
to  use  Life  Cycle  Costing  (LCC)  techniques 
allowing  for  trade-offs  between  higher  ini- 
tial cost  and  lowjOr  life-operating  costs? 

The  thesis  being  tested  in  this  experiment 
holds  that  if  building  construction  contract 
awards  were  based  on  LCC  predictive  analy- 
ses of  the  design  alternatives,  then  building 
envelopes,  materials  and  equipment  would 
be  choaen  to  provide  lower  total  costs  over 
the  life  of  the  buUdlng. 

Can  health  care  services  be  made  more 
productive  through  better  selection  of  tech- 
nologies? 

Health  care  equipment  is  presently  pur- 
chased primarily  through  the  personal  choice 
of  Individual  professionals,  resulting  In  over- 
use of  technology  some  of  the  time  and  un- 
der use  at  other  times — a  costly  prooedure 
because  of  the  lack  of  systematic  resource 
allocation.  The  ETIP/NB8  experiment  In  this 
area  Is  designed  to  develop  and  employ 
methodologies  for  selecting  equipment  on  a 
cost-effective  basis  for  operating  clinical  lab- 
oratories, patient-monitoring  systents  and 
other  health  care  services.  Cooperating  are 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Veterans  AdmlnlBtratlon. 
which  la  In  a  position  to  provide  ideal  testing 
ground  because  It  controls  70  percent  of  all 
federal  hospital  beds. 

BrRKNUTHUi  BASS  Aassia 
Tbese  and  some  30  oth^  current  BTIP  ex- 
periments have  been  conceited  to  explore 
m»»^».rM  of  strengthening  the  nation's  basic  as- 
sets through  more  creative  use  of  labor,  cap- 
ital, natural  resources  and  technology.  Thus 
an  energy-efficient  room  air  conditioning  pro- 
curement experiment  may  begin  with  ques- 
tions of  hardware  and  mechanics — Improved 
condenser,  evaporator,  compressor,  and  so 
on — but  these  represent  departure  points  for 
ETIP  analysts.  In  the  larger  picture,  each 
project  reflects  basic  elements  of  the  ETIP 
mission.  That  mission  calls  for  conducing  an 
Interrelated  series  of  experiments  almwl  at 
developing  and  testing  federal  policies  pro- 
viding private-sector  Incentives  for  investing 
In  tedinologlcal  change,  especially  In  socially 
destrabls  areas. 

If  BTTF  scores  a  ntunbsr  of  successes  in  the 
yean  alMad.  they  may  prove  to  be  estiaor- 
dlnarliy  stgiilfloant.  A  few  "bull'a  eyes"  by 
the  program's  managers  and  cooperattag  ex- 
perimenters could: 
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Help  lead  to  an  Improved  US.  balan.:«  of 
trade  as  a  reault  of  export -generating  new 
technology; 

Increase  tbe  productivity  growth  rate  of 
regulated  industries; 

Kelp  to  avert  a  variety  of  threatened  mate- 
rials shortages: 

Lend  new  prominence  to  small  business  In 
the  natVxi's  economy; 

Provide  ^  prototype  for  state  product  de- 
velopment corporations.  These  illustrations 
suggest  only  a  few  of  the  many  poasibllitles. 

ETIP,  with  Its  emphasis  on  the  genera- 
tion of  new-product,  process  and  service 
technologies,  represents  the  embodiment  of 
a  vital  trend.  Sociologist  Peter  Drucker  de- 
scribed this  trend  recently  in  terms  of  an  ob- 
served new  spirit  In  mdustry : 

"Ten  or  Ifi  years  ago,  most  managements 
perceived  their  main  challenges  as  lying 
within  tbe  enterprise.  Today  most  manage- 
ments perceive  the  Important  cballenges  as 
lying  outside  the  enterprise." 

Applying  this  spirit  natlonaly,  the  ETIP 
enterprise  provides  an  unusual  Illustration 
of  the  naaxlm  that  the  whole  is  bigger  tbar< 
all  of  Its  parts. 


(From  tba  Wasblngton  Star-News,  Apr.  18, 

1974] 

Jobs  roe  Vrxbakb  Oct  Scaaca 

(By  Ned  Scharff) 

A  Labor  Department  report  to  be  released 
In  two  weeks  wlU  show  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Vietnam  veterans — which 
appeared  to  be  diminlablng  at  tbe  end  of  last 
year — is  now  as  high  as  ever. 

Pnliminiury  flguies  collected  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  unem- 
ployment among  Vtetnam-era  veterans  bu 
soared  from  4.1  percent  to  6.1  percent  since 
December. 

Tlie  .flguoes  sbow  that  \inemployment 
among  veterans  vaofH  rsoeatly  discharged — 
those  between  the  ages  20  and  24 — is  up  to 
9Ji  percent,  compared  with  a  rate  of  only 
7.7  percent  for  men  tbe  same  age  who  did 
not  enter  tbe  armed  foroea. 

So  fart  tbe  ups  and  downs  of  veterans' 
unemployment  have  followed  trends  In  the 
overall  national  unemployment  rate— with 
one  Unportaot  difference.  Unemployment  has 
remained  a  disproportionately  serious  prob- 
lem for  younger  veterans,  those  struggling 
hardest  to  readjust  to  civilian  life. 

Kany  veterans  now  are  finding  that  traln- 
big  which  prepared  them  for  combat  in  Viet- 
nam does  not  necessarily  make  an  impres- 
sion on  employws  bere. 

"Besides  Vietnam  being  an  unpopular  war 
that  pe<9le  would  rather  forget  about,  a  lot 
of  employers  bave  the  idea  that  veterans  are 
drug-users — not  the  type  who  conform  to 
the  establishment  work  etbia,"  8^^d  Norman 
Hartnett,  director  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Tbe  Labor  I3epartment  report  also  will  lend 
ammunition  to  crlUcs  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration— senators,  cQngressmsn  and  activist 
veterans — who  have  charged  the  President 
with  making  no  significant  effort  to  improve 
the  veterans'  utfetopToyment  problem. 

Sources  in  tbe  Lubor  Dq>artment's  ISbxi- 
power  Administration,  chafed  by  Congress 
with  helping  veterans  find  Jobs,  say  some 
programs  have  been  held  up  because  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  aad  Budget  has  delayed 
funding  them. 

Tbe  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment 
Act,  whlcb  went  into  effect  In  January  1973 
Included  a  prmrislon  to  donble  ttie  slJ*  of 
the  Manpo>wer  Admlnlstrstlenii  Veterans  am- 
ploymsnt  Ssrvlce.  which  then  had  about  80 
staff  members. 

,     Only  36  of  the.addltloniU  09  employes  su- 
t^orisw^.^ye  been  hired  so  far,  sources  said, 


because  OMB  has  refused  to  supply  the  funds 
to  hire  the  new  staff  at  the  authorized  OS- 11 
and  aS-12  levels. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE  DISCUSSES  FAITH  IN 
AMERICA,  WATERGATE  COVER- 
AGE BY  MAJOR  MEDIA 

&fr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29,  a  distinguished  Jurist  In  my  State, 
Associate  Justice  I.  Beverly  Lake,  de- 
livered an  Inspiring  address  before  the 
Raleigh  Lions  Club.  Dr.  Lake  is  an  tis- 
soclate  Justice  of  North  Carolina,  and 
has  served  ably  on  my  State's  highest 
court  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Dr.  Lake  Is  a  Democrat;  thus  his 
comments  about  Watergate,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  major  news  media  of  this 
country,  are  quite  significant.  But  even 
more  significant  is  his  eloquent  formula 
for  rebuilding  faith  in  America. 

Dr.  Lake  is  a  great  American,  and  he 
is  a  treasured  friend  of  mine.  I  Invite 
Senators  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  read- 
ing tbe  text  of  his  twldrese,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Law  Oat  1974 

The  purpose  of  La,w  Day  is  not  to  honor 
lawyers,  policemen  or  the  Judges  who  pre- 
side over  our  courts,  but  to  call  tbs  atten- 
tion of  businessmen  like  you,  bomemaksrs 
like  your  wives,  employees  like  your  sm- 
ployees  and  neighbors  Ilk*  your  neighbors 
to  your  government,  wha^  It  means  to  you 
and  what  you  can  mean  to  It. 

Forty-five  years  ago  this  coming  August 
first.  I  began  practicing  law  bere  in  BaMgh. 
In  those  forty-five  years  I  have  had  rare 
opportunities  to  come  to  know  tbs  lawyers 
of  North  Carolina.  I  say  to  you  now,  as  I 
pause  a  moment  here  In  the  late  afternoon 
of  my  own  professional  career,  I  am  proud 
of  my  profession  and  I  could  wish  for  my 
little  grandson  no  greater  privUege,  no  more 
satisfying  life  than  to  be  an  active,  busy, 
bard  working  lawyer  in  North  Carolina.  But 
X  did  not  come  bere  te  teU  you  of  tbe  virtues 
of  my  fellow  lawjren,  individually  or  collec- 
tively<  Tou  know  them  well,  for  tbe  onee  of 
most  importance  are  those  also  of  tbe  doc- 
tor, teacher,  merchant,  manufacturer,  min- 
ister and  police  officer — Industry,  integrity, 
kindliness, 

I  came  to  talk  to  you  on  tbls  Law  Pay 
about  something  much  more  controversial, 
more  debatable,  about  which  intelligent 
men  bave  bad  j^barply  ^lilXerlng  opinions  and 
will  bave  through  tbe  long  futiue — tbe 
Government  of  our  country,  what  it  means 
to  you  and  wbat  you  can  mean  to  it. 

The  great  tragedy  of  wbat  is  now  susuned 
up  in  the  ene  word  "Watergate"  is  the  loss 
of  Xaltb  of  many  of  our  people  in  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  United  States — not  in  an  in- 
dividual, not  In  an  administration,  not  in  a 
political  party,  but  In  tbe  Oovemment  Itself. 
This  is  a  grievous  Injury  to  America.  It  may 
well  be  permanent.  Whether  it  win  be  or  not 
depends  primarily  upon  you.  and  men  like 
you  througbmit  oinr  covmtry — men  capable 
of  leadership  or  community  thou^t,  re- 
apeeted  (or  tntalllgsnoe,  industry,  character 
and  patzMtlo  oocosri. 

Por  this  injury  to  our  beloved  land,  his- 
torians of  the  futtnre  will  not  lay  blame  sole- 
ly upon  the  perpetrators  of  stupidly  inept 


criminal  actions,  largely  motivated  by  exces- 
sive partisan  loyalty.  History  will  record  as 
even  more  reprehensible  those  inquisitors, 
reporters,  commentators  and  colunuilsts 
who,  for  their  own  advantage,  political  or 
otherwise,  or  because  of  hatred  for  an  ad- 
ministration they  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
defeat  at  the  polls,  have  sougbt  to  poison  the 
minds  of  tbe  peo^de  of  America  against  the 
leader  of  that  administration..  By  cartoon, 
verbal  and  printed,  by  unsubstantiated  ac- 
cusation attributed  to  some  unidentified  "In- 
fcrmed  sotirce  cloe*  to  the  Whit*  House,"  by 
innuendo,  by  the  headlining  and  solemn  re- 
counting as  gospel  truth,  of  charges  uttered 
by  self-confessed  criminals,  virtually  prom- 
ised lighter  sentences  In  exchange  for  al- 
leged "revelations,"  the  television  networks, 
the  press  and  m«nba^  of  the  Congress,  It- 
self, bave  denied  to  a  President,  against 
whom  no  specific  charge  has  been  filed,  the 
most  elemental  protections  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  tbe  n4>lst,  the  murderer  and 
tbe  kidnaper. 

On  this  Law  Day,  It  is  tbe  proud  boast  of 
my  profession,  Jtistifled  by  the  record,  that, 
through  its  efforts,  even  one  formally  charged 
with  one  of  tbese  most  vicious  crimes  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  trial,  before  a  Jvu*y  not  pre- 
viously brainwashed  for  automatic  convic- 
tion. Stirely,  a  President,  even  though  he 
belong  to  a  political  party  his  critics  do  not 
like  to  have  in  power,  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion from  pre-trial  tampering  with  the  Jtiry 
by  the  television  conunentator,  the  press 
and  those  who  claim  the  right  to  spwak  for 
Congress. 

Tbe  real  casualty  from  tbls  sniping  which 
has  been  going  on  for  tbe  past  twelve  months 
la  not  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  but  the  American  people,  for  It  is  their 
faith  in  our  system  of  government  which  has 
been  wounded.  According  to  the  public 
opinion  polls,  the  people  are  saying  in  large 
numbers,  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses." 
It  Is  my  belief,  and  I  think  the  record 
supports  that  belief,  that  tbe  future  well- 
being  of  the  American  people  and.  Indeed, 
tbe  continuation  of  our  country  as  a  leader 
in  the  world.  If  not  Ite  actual  survival  as  a 
free  nation,  depend  upon  the  faith  of  our 
people  In  our  system  of  government.  For  that 
reason,  oa  thla  Law  Day,  I  ask  you  business 
and  professional  men  of  Balelgb  to  engage 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  restore  and  main- 
tain that  faith. 

Tliere  never  has  been  and  almost  certain- 
ly tbere  never  will  be  a  time  in  which  all  of 
ovir  people  have  had  or  will  bave  faith  In 
our  system  of  government.  Tbere  will  always 
be  tboae  w^o  do  not  believe  in  and  do  net 
want  law  and  order  to  prevail  in  their  com- 
munltes. 

Our  country  can  remain  strong  and  grow 
stronger  in  spite  of  such  people,  but  it  can- 
not remain  strong  and  pursue  a  course  of 
orderly  progress  toward  tbe  better  life  of  our 
dreams  If  there  Is  even  a  large  minority  who 
prefer  the  pleasures  of  a  permissive  society 
to  an  orderly  and  law-abiding  community, 
and  If  the  majority  of  our  pe<9le  have  lost 
faltb  in  tbe  ablUty  of  their  Government  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  freedom 
from  fear  and  freedom  of  individual  action 
are  kept  In  proper  balance.  Ko  city  has  or 
can  maintain  a  police  force  sufficient  to  give 
it  freedom  from  fear  if  as  few  as  ten  per 
cent  of  Its  inhabitants  elect  to  destroy  It. 
and  If  tbe  majority  stands  by  in  apathy  or 
paralysing  panic.  No  country  can  rrt^int-.^in 
itself  as  a  free  nation,  in  prosperity  and 
domestic  peace,  if  the  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple bave  no  faith  In  its  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Our  system  of  govemmsnt  merits  your 
faith  and  mine.  The  Constitution  of  otir 
country  is  Its  foundation  elUs.  Those  sills 
are  as  sound  today  as  they  were  wben  first 
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laid  fgr  the  buUdlng  of  our  Qov*nment 
upon  them.  Mo  government  lu  thai  world. 
pMt  or  pr©«.nt.  ever  set  for  ItaelXjm  ob- 
lectlre  .uperlor  to  that  set  before  ojx  Oov- 
irnment  by  the  men  who  laid  lU  founda- 
tion sills.  Ltatop  to  It:  i^        , 

-wrthe  pwple  OX  the  United  Stftes  In 
order  to  form  •  more  perfect  uiUoiri  eatab- 
M8h  luatlce.  luHure  domestic  U»iiquim.y.  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  pronjite  tne 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  ble4^u^  of 
liberty  for  ouraeiTee  and  our  poat^lty  do 
ordain  and  establUh  tlila  conatltuOsn. 
That  18  the  objective  of  gowrm4ent  In 
America:  JustWJe,  tranquUlty.  Vf»J>*^^y  ^^ 
a  secure  liberty  Do  you  know  of  ^  a*"°^ 
which  has  a  better  objective?  Do  yfu  wish 
our  country  had  a  different  one?       i 

I  do  not  sav  to  you  that  today  a  I""*  re- 
sult is  reached  In  the  oourta  of  thla|lan«»  ^ 
every  trial  of  a  controversy  between  govern- 
ment and  an  Individual  accused  of  ^^•°'i 
in  every  controversy  between  lnc«vlduaJs 
over  contracts  or  property  nghta,  ^t  I  do 
say  to  you  that  there  la  no  other  n^lon  on 
earth  in  whose  courts  I  would  rathe<  bav*  » 
rase  of  mine  brought  to  trial  thatt"  In  the 
courts  of  America,  specifically  th«f  courts 
or  North  Carolina.  By  no  means  art  aU  or 
our  people  well  housed,  well  clothed; or  well 
fed  that  Is  not  even  true  of  all  of  mn  peo- 
ple'who  are  willing  to  wort,  but  do  y<ai  know 
of  a  nation  whoee  people  are  better  liou«d, 
better  clothed  or  better  fed  than  ou*?  It  Is 
cause  for  much  concern  that  tonight  It  wUl 
not  be  safe  even  for  a  man  to  wall|alone 
wheresoever  he  wlahee,  upon  the  lUieeta  of 
any  city  In  our  land  and  there  are  Ha  force 
statutes  and  administrative  regllUtlons 
MrtUch  appear  to  me  to  be  unduly  re»rlctlve 
of  individual  liberty,  but  I  do  not  l|now  of 
any  other  nation  where  freedom  from  fear 
and  freedom  of  individual  action ;  are  so 
nearly  tn  balance  as  they  are  in  America, 
specifically  In  North  Carolina. 

No.  we  haye  not  fully  attained  th«  objec- 
tive set  hefoT*  our  Oovemment  In  aw  Oon- 
stltutton  and  I  do  not  believe  we  ever  ahaU 
do  so  bvrt  we  have  moved  a  long  way  toward 
It  In  a  Elgzag  fashion.  I  know  of  ik>  other 
country  which  has  made  like  proc^eaa  to- 
ward this  objective  In  the  300  ya»ra  our 
country  has  lived.  It  Is  as  true  of  govern- 
ments as  It  la  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
prophets.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Upon  Its  fnilts.  the  AmeriafJi  sys- 
tem of  government  may  Justly  rest  m  claim 
to  the  faith  of  our  people.  ? 

Those  fruits  of  government  In  America 
have  not  grown  by  accident  The  C*»etltu- 
tlon  provides  a  blueprint  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  That  machinery  was  dMlgoed 
for  one  piirpose  and  one  purpose  or^y  The 
attainment  of  our  Oovemment  s  objaitlve  of 
Justice,  tranquility,  prosperity  aiKl  a;  secure 
liberty.  I  urge  you  to  study  that  blijeprint 
Then  you  business  and  profeealonal  {leaders 
of  Raleigh  will  be  qualified  to  urge.  Bi  turn, 
your  families,  your  customers,  your  *nploy- 
ees  and  your  neighbors  to  place  the^  faith 
m  the  American  system  of  governmapit  and 
yon  will  also  be  qualified  to  call  to  Recount 
legislators,  admintstrators  and  Judges  who 
depart  from  "the  blueprint  In  the  dlscllargc  of 
their  duties. 

Let  us  look  for  Just  a  fleeting  gioment 
at  the  blueprint  It  provides  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government  bet^iM"  the 
Preeident,  the  Congress  and  the  c^rta.  a 
similar  dlrlslon.  of  course,  being  f<^nd  In 
oar  8Ute  Constitution  for  the  Oov#Timent 
of  North  Carolina  Why  does  the  blheprlnt 
provide  this  separation  of  powers  betW)»en  the 
President,  Congreee  and  the  courW,  t^e  clear 
Implication  being  that  within  their  reepec- 
tlve  spheres  of  authority,  the  Execufve  De- 
partment,  the  Legislative  Departm^it   and 


the  Judicial  r>partment  are  each  Inde- 
pendent of  contitjl  by  either  or  both  of  the 
other  two?  It  Is  because  this  separation  of 
powers  Is  necessary  to  attain  the  objective  of 
American  Qovetiiment.  We  must  today  Insist 
that  this  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  be 
re<;ogiilaed  by  the  Coagreas  lii  Washington, 
as  well  as  by  the  President,  for  U  we  do  not 
we  shall  endanger  Justice,  tranquility,  pros- 
perity and   liberty   throughout   this   nation. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  opinion  as 
authority  for  this  proposition.  In  the  pro- 
found scholarly  series  of  essays  on  the  Con- 
stttutlon.  called  the  PWerallst  Papers.  In  Es- 
say No.  48.  Mr.  Madlaon,  appropriately  called 
the  lather  of  the  Constitution,  quotes  Mr. 
JeCersoti  as  aaylng  that  the  concentration  of 
the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  powers 
la  the  same  department  of  government  is 
"precisely  the  deCnltVon  of  despotic  govern- 
ment," and  that  this  W  Just  as  true  when 
the  legislative  branch  takes  over  the  powers 
of  the  other  branches  as  when  the  executive 
doee  so.  Mr.  Jefferson  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  unche'^ked  legislative  body, 
the  medieval  republic  of  Venice  Perhaps  an 
Illustration  more  familiar  to  us  would  be 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrln  In  the  days  of  ou- 
Lord'a  Crucifixion. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Justice,  the  Insuring  of  domestic 
tranquility,  the  promotion  of  prosperity  and 
the  securing  3f  liberty,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides also  for  a  separation  of  the  powers  of 
government  in  America  between  tta«  .FVleral 
Government  and  the  govarnmeats  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  expressly  provides.  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
stetes.  are  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  Despite  the  astlgmatL^m  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
during  the  AblJs  of  the  Warren  Court,  wtilch 
prevented  the  Court  from  seeing  It,  that  pro- 
vision Is  still  part  of  the  Constitution,  stUl 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government  where- 
by Justice,  domestic  tranquility,  prosperity 
and  liberty  are  to  be  established  anc|  pro- 
moted In  America. 

With  the  separation  of  powers  of  govern- 
ment goes  a  separation  of  responsibility.  The 
most  urgent  threat  to  the  contlnned  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ts  Inflation,  whereby  the  salary 
check,  the  dlvMend  check,  the  retirement 
pension  check  and  the  social  security  check 
are  being  eaten  away.  Interest  rates  bftve 
risen  to  astronomical  heights  and  the  value 
of  equity  holdings  has  declined.  The  ten- 
dency In  our  country  today  Is  to  place  the 
blame  for  this  run-away  Inflation  upon  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Ghsvernment.  It  may 
well  be  that  it  Is  not  free  from  fault  In  this 
respect,  and  I  do  not  forget  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  President  of  a  budget  with 
a  huge  bullt-tn  deficit,  which  Is  to  Inflation 
like  gasoline  poured  on  a  fire.  However,  the 
Constitution  gives  tb  the  President  no  power 
to  appropriate  a  dolla/.  no  power  to  levy  a 
tax.  These  are  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  Congress  and  where  the 
power  Is  there  the  resix>nalblllty  lies. 

The  Constitution  provides.  "AU  [not  some, 
all]  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shaU 
be  vested  In  a  Congress."  The  President  has 
the  authority  to  recommend  legislation  to 
the  Congress  to  control  Inflation,  but  noth- 
ing whatsoever  limits  the  authority  of  Con- 
gresa  to  Initiate  legislation  without  watting 
for  the  Presklent'a  reoommeadatlon,  or  In 
disregard  of  that  reoomaoen4atlon.  In  the 
Senate  today  sit  the  Prealdent's  last  two  op- 
ponents m  the  polltkail  lists.  Before  they 
were  unhorsed  therein,  thaae  gentlemen 
traveled  over  the  country  and  neither  was 
Qotloeably  reticent  tn  claiming  to  know  the 


solution  to  all  of  our  ills,  Including  Inflation. 
In  the  Hcruse  of  Representatives  sit  some  of 
the  President's  most  articulate  entice,  one 
of  them,  especially,  a  recognized  authority 
on  financial  matters.  It  may  be  that  one  or 
all  of  these  gentlemen  has  or  have  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  ctirb  Inflation 
but.  If  so,  I  have  not  noted  any  reference 
to  It  In  The  News  and  Observer  or  by  Smith 
and  Reasoner  on  the  televlslcn  network. 

We  now  have  three  fine  young  gentlemen 
asking  that  they  be  elected  to  represent 
thU  district  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  do  not  recall  how  many  there  are 
who  want  to  go  to  the  Senate.  Nor  do  I  recall 
any  specific  proposal  by  any  of  them  lor 
the  limitation  of  the  inflation  which  Is  de- 
stroying the  foundations  of  your  business, 
and  of  your  famliys  security.  This  Is  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  Congress.  The  blueprint 
of  the  machinery  of  government  places  the 
responsibility  there  In  order  to  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
mote pro^jerlty  and  secure  liberty. 

What  can  you,  the  buslneea  and  profes- 
sional leaders  of  Raleigh,  do  about  all  of 
this?  You  can  reexamine  and  revive  your 
own  faith  In  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, you  can  Inform  yourselves  about 
the  blueprint  for  the  machinery  where'oy 
we  are  to  achieve  Justice,  tranquility,  pre  s- 
perlty  and  liberty  to  this  country  of  ours. 
You  can  raise  your  voice  at  the  lunch  table. 
In  the  business  conference,  on  the  golf  course 
and  In  your  home  to  see  that  those  of  the 
people  of  America,  who  are  within  the  range 
of  ypur  voice,  maintain  their  faith  In  the 
American  system  of  government  and  exer- 
cise their  constitutionally  protected  powers 
to  elect  to  office  men  who  will  respedt  and 
comply  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
and  discharge  the  fesponalbimies  placed  by 
It  upon  them.  A  great  TJetnotratlc  President. 
Orover  Cleveland,  once  observed,  "Your  every 
Toter,  as  surely  as  your  chief  magistrate, 
exereiftes  a  public  trirtW." 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "Politics  18  a  dirty 
business."  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
politics  and  I  have  observed  l*>*t-  part  of 
our  American  life  longer  than  hAve  most  of 
you.  Tt  ts  not  exactly  immaculate,  in  fact, 
the  competltkm  therein  Is  not  very  different 
from  the  competition  In  your  business.  State- 
mentB  by  candWatefl  for  office  on  television 
frequently  do  not  ten  the  whole  truth,  any 
more  than  do  the  commercials  advertising 
detergents  and  hair  rlnaes.  Many  of  them 
are  like  the  cigarette  commercials  of  a  few 
years  ago.  which  Implied  that  If  k  nfen 
smoked  a  particular  brand  of  cigarette  love- 
ly women  would  be  attracted  to  him  like 
bees  to  a  pot  of  honey.  Having  tried  several 
brands  In  days  gone  by,  my  personal  con- 
clusion Is  that  these  commercials  left  out 
some  factor  in  that  equation. 

But.  If  politics  be  a  dirty  buslneBs.  It  wUl 
not  be  any  cleaner  for  your  staying  aloof 
from  It.  So.  on  this  Law  Day.  I  Invite  you 
business  and  professional  men  of  Raleigh 
to  take  an  active  Interest  In  politics  and  thus 
help  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  their  Oovemment. 


COMPREHENSIVE  VIETNAM-ERA 

VETERANS   EDUCATIONAL   BENE- 
FITS ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  original  authors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Ben^ts  Act.  S.  2789,  I  have  been 
plaoMd  to  aee  the  support  for  this  legis- 
lation grow.  The  39  Senate  coeponsors 
have  all  lent  their  efforts  toi*»rd  bring- 
ing about  action  on  this  measure.  The 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  un- 


der thw  able  leadership  of  SeHator  Vawce 
Habtkx,  has  been  giving  the  provisions  of 
S.  2788  a  f aif  and  judlclovis  review.  Com- 
panion legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  ReiH-esentatlves  by  Repre- 
sentattre  LesrtR  Wotrr.  The  chairman 
^^  i^nlfeliig  minority  Inember  of  the 
Hbuse  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training.  Representative 
Henry  Helstoski  and  MAacAKEi  M. 
Heckler  are  cosponsors  of  H.R.  12584. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  Comprehensive 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Educational 
Benefltfi  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
was  prepared  l^  Forrest  B.  Lindley,  a 
young  Vletnisan  veteran,  whp  has  been  In- 
strumental, in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Thi6  analysis  contains  many  useful  sta- 
tistics on  the  present  utilization  and  im- 
pact of  tbe  GI  bill  and  makes  a  per- 
siraslTe  case  favoring  S.  2789. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THI  VumUM  "EhA.  VRBXANa  COMPBEUXMSIVE 

QancA-noM  4Ni>  Tsaanifo.  Acx — (S.  3789) 

Tha  Gotnprebeaslve  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Act  is  the  only  legis- 
lation before  Congress  that  wtU  provide  equal 
education,  traln&ig  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunliaM  for  aU'VlBtnam  era  veterans;  that 
wQI  anlM  MCeiUna'in  their  raadjustflient  to 
society  and  their  transition  to  civilian  em- 
ployment; and  W4U  equip  veterans  wliai  the 
edtKsatton.  training  and  skUla  needed  for 
secure  and  productive  career^. 

Tha  pcaaent  OI  Bill  aysto^  violates  the 
Intent  pf  Congre$s  ahd  denies  ^ucatlon  and 
training  to  ^I^lons  of  needy  Vietnam  era 
yeterana.  The  use  of  the  preseiit  OX  f<lU  is 
Of^p  Inverse  to  the  need  for  education, 
traimngL  and  rekdJu^Rtnent  .assistance. 

todarK^Bni:      ;" 

D}s^nlninat$s'«gaU>$t  poor,  minority  and 
educ^hotuay  dUadvantaged  veterans. 

Dlsodmlnate^  against  veterans  with  fam- 
ilies to  support. 

Discriminates  against  veterans  who  live 
in  states  with  high-coat  public  education. 

Severely  restricts  the  effective  use  of  a 
veteran's  total  benefits. 
"Severely  limlta  the  number  and  types  of 
educational  and  training  programs  available 
to  veterans. 

Thes*  are  the  conclusions  of  the  congres- 
slonaUy  oommlssloned  Veterfuis  Administra- 
tion study  conducted  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Sarvlce  of  Prlnoet<Ki,  New  Jersey. 
Tbesa  OQBCltislons  are  veriflad  and  supported 
by  Veterans  Administration  statistics,  hear- 
ings and  studiaa  oonductad  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  Xi&.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  the  New  York  City  Mayor's 
Offloe  of  Veterans  Action,  and  by  the  personal 
experiences  and  teeitaments  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

RiaTOBT  or  TRS  GI  anx 
"The  World  War  IT  OI  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  effective  pieces  at  so- 
cial legislation  ever  enacted.  It  profoundly 
affected  the  fortunes  of  veterans  and  post- 
war society  and  It  transformed  the  Nation's 
higher  education  system." — Report  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  on  Educational 
Assistance   Programs   for  Veterans. 

The  World  War  n  OI  BUI  extended  edu- 
cation and  training  opporttftiltieB  to  World 
War  n  veterans,  assisted  their  readjustment 
to  society,  and  eased  the  lBq>act  of  IT  million 
returning  veterans  on  emplc()rment.  This  bill 
I>rodu«ad  460.000  engineers;   180.000  doctors. 


dentists,  and  nurses;  360,000  teachers;  150,000 
BclenUsts;  107,000  lawyera;  288.000  aocount- 
ants;  36,000  ministers;  380,000  metal  work- 
ers; 138,000  electricians;  83,000  policemen  and 
firemen;  700,000  businessmen;  and  17,000 
writers  and  Journalists. 

Sixty-five  members  of  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  twenty  Senat<»B  trained 
under  the  World  War  H  OI  Bill. 

The  "GI  BlU  of  Bights"  was  dlrecUy  re- 
sponsible for  a  200%  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  undergraduate,  graduate  and  doctoral 
degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher 
learning — from  160,000  in  1946  to  over  ijalf 
a  million  m  1950.  GI  Bill  dollars  enabled 
pubUc  coUeges  and  universities  to  expand 
their  facilities,  academic  resources  and  de- 
velop faciUtles  to  the  extent  that  a  college 
education  became  possible  for  the  average 
American. 

The  massive  scientific,  medical,  technologi- 
cal, cultural,  political,  economic,  vocational. 
Industrial  and  social  contributions  of  World 
War  II  veterans,  and  others  who  owe  their 
education  to  the  World  War  II  BUI,  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  the  economic  contributions 
of  what  the  Veterans  Admlnlstrstlon  called 
the  "best  Investment  in  American  history" 
can  be.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mates the  14  bUUon  dollars  invested  in  the 
World  War  n  GI  Bill  was  returned  six  times 
over  by  veterans  In  increased  tax  revenues. 
If  the  Government's  62.5  billion  dollar  profit 
were  to  Include  revenues  from  non-veterans 
who  benefited  from  the  OI  Bill's  expansion  of 
the  educational  system.  It  oould  reach  over 
160  billion  dollars. 

Despite  the  euMinous  benefit  to  both  vet- 
erans and  the  Nation,  the  World  War  H  GI 
Bin  was  subject  to  abuses  and  admlnlstretlve 
problems.  In  1952,  a  special  Congressional 
Investigating  e(Mnmlttee,  headed  by  Oongives- 
man  OUn  Teague,  concluded: 

"In  view  of  the  waste,  abuse,  and  inef- 
ficiency which  occurred  dmlng  the  World 
War  II  program,  It  would  be  grossly  Unfair 
to  veterans  of  the  Kcasaa  confllot  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.-  to-ektend  the  present 
program  without  corrective  action.  Veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  are  no  lieas  entitled  to 
readjvistment  benefits  than  vetarana  of  World 
War  II.  1?be  scholarship  allowance  should 
be  Bufflolent  to  malnt,aln  a '  vataran-student 
under  reasonable  and  normal  circumstances 
In  a  reliable  Institution  with  customary 
charges  for  nonveteran  students  used  as  a 
guide." 

The  resulting  action  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  separate  ttiltlon  payment  and  month- 
ly subslstanoe  aUowanoe  system  and  the 
adoption  of  the  present  one-payment  system 
of  a  monthly  aUowance  payment  few  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  both  educational  and  sub- 
sistence expenses. 

The  present  GI  benefit  system  was  adopted 
to  prevent  abuses,  but  has  Instead  uninten- 
tionally denied  educational  and  training 
benefits  to  the  most  needy  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

COMPAEISON   OF  THE  WOBU)  WAE  n  CI  BILL  AND 
THE   VIETNAlf   XaA  CI  BILL 

I.  Tuition  aasUtanoe 
A.  World  War  n 
The  World  War  II  OI  Bill  paid  a  month- 
ly suhsistance  aUowance  aiid  the  full  cost  of 
tuition,  bobks  and  fees  at  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  private  crflege,  university,  vocational, 
professional,  and  technical  Institution  In 
America.  By  paytng  tuition,  ttie  World  War 
n  OI  BfU  accorded  aU  veterans  an  equal 
opportunity  to  enter  edtlcatlon  and  training 
programs.  In  the  few  schools  where  tuition, 
books  and  f^s  exceeded  the  $500  a  school 
year  ceUlng,  any  Veteran  could  accelerate  the 
consumption  of  his  48-month  "entitlement  to 
cover  the  difference.  In  crurrent  huytng  pow- 
er, the  World  War  II  direct  tultioQ  payment 


iB    equivalent    to    $2,517    (per    nine    month 
school  year ) . 

B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Era  OI  Bill  provides  no  di- 
rect payment  for  tuition,  books  and  fees.  It 
pays  only  a  monthly  subalst&noe  allowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  education  aiKl  train- 
ing programs.  Vietnam  era  veterans  unable 
to  pay  the  "educational"  costs  necessary  to 
enter  education  and  training  programs  re- 
ceive none  of  the  educational  and  training 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to.  The  financial 
resources  available  under  today's  GI  BIU  lim- 
its veterans  without  supplemental  resources 
to  education  and  training  programs  at  low- 
cost  public  institutions. 

II.  Monthly  subsistence  alloioance 

A.  World  War  U 

The  World  War  H  OI  Bill  paid  a  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  equal  to  one-third  the 
average  national  monthly  earning.  Since  the 
OI  BUI  paid  for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  all 
of  the  veterans'  suhsistance  aUowance  could 
be  devoted  to  "living  expenses". 

B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Era  GT  Bill  pays  only  a 
monthly  subsistence  aUowance  to  veterans 
enrolled  In  school.  Since  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran must  pay  the  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
fees  from  his  monthly  subsistence  allowance, 
the  portion  of  his  subsistence  allowance  that 
can  be  devoted  to  "living  expenses"  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  the  subsistence  aUow- 
ance that  Is  left  after  "educational 
expenses". 

All  World  War  II  veterans  were  assured  of 
paid  "educational   expenses"  and  of  receiv- 
ing an  equal  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
for  their  "living  expenses".  The  amount  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran's  monthly  subslstanoe  al- 
lowance that  can  be  devoted  to  living  ex- 
penses after  educational  expenses  are  paid 
varies  greatly  from  veteran  to  veteran,  school 
to  school,  and  state  to  state, 
ni.  Cost  of  basic  living  essentials — food, 
shelter  and  transportation 
A.  World  War  n 

The  World  War  n  GI  BUI  went  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  basic  living  essentials. 
Food  and  transportation  were  not  expensive, 
and  low-cost  hoxising  was  available.  Oovem- 
ment housing  was  provided  to  World  War  TI 
veteran  students  by  converting  existing  mili- 
tary and  federal  faculties  Into  student  hous- 
ing; furnishings,  beds  and  equipment  were 
provided  at  government  expense:  public  war 
housing  projects  were  converted  Into  low- 
rent  student  housing  faculties,  and  govern- 
ment surplus  housing  (quonset  huts,  bar- 
racks, etc.)  were  transported  to  and  erected 
at  government  expense  on  college  sites. 
B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  must  cover  not 
only  the  cost  of  Uvlng,  but  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books  and  fees  with  his  monthly  OI  Bill  sub- 
sistence aUowance.  The  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased over  200%  since  World  War  11.  Oov- 
emment subsidized  housing  Is  no  longer 
available  and  housing  near  schools,  especially 
for  married  veterans.  Is  limited  and  expen- 
sive. The  cost  of  food  has  Increased  14%  in 
the  last  year  and  the  energy  crisis  has  Inor- 
dinately Increased  housing  and  transporta- 
tion expenses. 

IV.  Part-time  Smployment 

A.  World  War  n 
Part-time  employment  was  readily  avail- 
able after  World  War  II  and  most  wterans 
required  little  or  no  supplementation  of  their 
OI  benefits. 

B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Era  OI  BiU  requires  substan- 
tial supplementation  for  veterans  In  private 
institutions  in  states  with  high  cost  public 
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education  and  veterans  with  famllleaito  sup- 
port. Part-time  emplOTment  Is  sea^  and 
Vietnam  era  veteran*  must  comp>^e  with 
many  otber  ne«dy  students  for  available  Jobs. 
The  energy  crlals  is  reducing  the  employment 
m»rket  and  tbe  number  ol  part-tUx^  public 
serrloe  employment  poeltlonfi  avajfiible  to 
vetvan  s^dents. 


! 


V.  Financial  aid 

A.  World  War  II 
The  World  War  n  OI  Bill  required  Jlttle  or 

no  lupplemental  financial  aid  slncaj  tt  paid 
the  veteran'8  tuition,  books  and  feflfc  at  al- 
most every  public  and  private  sopool  In 
America.  Veterans  received  as  much.!»s  $300 
In  "mustering  out"  pay.  which  coi^d  sup- 
plement their  educational  financial  fieeds. 

B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  Bra  OI  BUI  requires  4***'*"' 
tlal  supplemental  assistance  for  veteifans  de- 
siring to  attend  private  school,  out*t)f-state 
public  schools,  or  schools  In  states  wtfch  high 
coet  public  education.  Despite  the  gnlat  need 
for  financial  assistance,  Vietnam  teterans 
are  often  dlaorlmlnated  against  by  flfcancial 
officers  who  refuse  veterans  scholaraltlps  be- 
cause they  axe  receiving  "aid"  from  jthe  OI 
Bill.  The  Influx  of  many  minority  v^A  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persona  Utto  the 
educattonal  system  has  put  a  substantial  de- 
mand upon  student  financial  asslstaiice  that 
might  otherwise  be  available  to  veterins. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  do  have  th«  Work 
Study  and  Cost  of  Instruction  pibgrams 
which  were  not  available  to  veterans  erf  World 
War  n.  PresenUy  these  programs  anwunt  to 
$3  a  month  per  veteran  In  tralidng. 

VI.  Period  of  entitlement    . 
A.  World  War  U 

The  World  War  II  veteran  was  entttled  to 
a  total  of  48  months  of  benefits  whl*  could 
be    accelerated    to    cover    "educatloisl    •«- 
penses"  In  exoeaa  of  9900  a  school  y«»r. 
B.  Vietnam  Era 

The  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  entltlled  to  a 
total  of  36  months  of  benefits  which  ke  must 
use  over  a  period  of  39  months  or  logger. 
vn.  Special  programs 
A.  World  War  U  ' 

Mustering  out  pay 

Worn  War  II  and  Korean  War  ^Bterans 
received  •800  to  "mustering  out"  pay  if  they 
served  outside  of  the  UB.  »200  U  «b«f  served 
whoUy  wlthtn  the  UJ8.,  and  •100  if  they 
served  leas  than  60  days.  "Mnsteriag  out" 
money  could  be  used  however  the  veteran 
chose,  including  supplementing  hlfl  educa- 
tion and  traixitng  needs. 

63-20  program 

The  53-20  program,  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tnsuranoe  payment,  provided  the  un- 
employed World  War  II  veteran  wl^  •20  a 
week  for  62  weelcs. 

4B-month  entitlement        > 

There  were  no  "special  programs"  for  "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged"  World  Wax"  11  vet- 
erans (veterans  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education).  28.3%  of  World  War  SI  vet- 
erans had  8  year?  or  less  education,  and 
26.3%  had  1-3  years  of  high  school,  which 
paade  54.6%  of  the  World  War  II  Teterans 
"educationally  disadvantaged"  by  today's 
standards.  The  48  month  entitlement  period, 
however,  did  enable  World  War  II  wterans 
to  take  12  months  of  remedial  or  pffepara- 
tory  work  and  still  have  sufficient  benefits  to 
pursue  a  normal  4  year  college  edvcatlon. 

Under  the  World  War  n  OI  bill  th«re  were 
thousands  of  Institutions  that  provided  "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged"  wterans  with  tech- 
lUcal,  vocational,  educational  and  profes- 
sional skills  and  opportunities  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtlkln. 


B.  Vietnam  Era 
Ramsdlal  and  preparatory  programs 

There  are  three  special  programs  for  "edu- 
cationally disadvantaged"  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  remedial  or  preparatory  needs 
that  provide  the  same  opportunities  as  the 
addltloQ^I  12  njonths  of  education  and  train- 
ing entitlement  that  were  avallahle  to  World 
War  n  veterans.  They  are : 

free  entitlement .  Free  entitlement  assists 
veterans  with  academic  deficiencies  in  at- 
taining a  high  school  diploma.  General  Edu- 
Ciktlonal  Development  certificate,  or  refresher  . 
at  ptvparatory  courses  needed  to  qualify  for 
•arollment  in  a  post  secondary  program, 
without  charge  to  a  veteran's  36  month  en- 
titlement period. 

Preditcharge  Education  Program.  This  is 
the  inaervlce  "free  entitlement"  program.  It 
enables  veterans  to  prepare  (without  charge 
to  their  entitlement)  for  their  future  educa- 
tion, training  or  vocational  programs  through 
programs  of  education  or  training  while  in 
the  service. 

Tutorial  AsH-^tance.  Tutorial  assistance 
programs  provide  special  help  to  veterans  In 
overcoming  difficulties  In  a  subject  required 
for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  an  educational 
objective.  In  addition  to  his  educational  sub- 
Blstance  allowance,  a  veteran  may  receive  an 
additional  960  a  month  for  a  maximum  of  9 
months  or  until  a  total  of  $450  has  been 
Used. 

Other  special  programs 

Work  Study  Program.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram provides  an  allowance  to  veterans  pur- 
suing full  time  programs  in  exchange  for 
services  such  as  outreach  activities,  paper 
prooeeaing,  school  Ualson  and  telephone  statT- 
Ing.  Tb«  program  is  currently  limited  to  a 
ma:Tlm'^in  •260  allowance  for  which  the  vet- 
eran must  work  100  hours  during  an  enroll- 
ment period.  The  work  sttxly  program  Is  also 
restricted  to  4  miUlon  doUare  during  a  fiscal 
year. 

Cost  of  Instnictloii  payment  procram 
Tba  feterana'  Oust  of  las  traction  programs 
provldaa  fanda  to  schools  who  offer  specific 
serrloee  and  incentives  to  attract  and  assist 
▼letttam  era  veterans.  Tbe  profram  Is  funded 
at  t4  million  dollars.  The  Administration 
has  i-equeeted  the  dlaoontlnuatlon  of  the 
Ooat  of  Instruction  program  In  ita  nsoal  "76 
budget. 

INAOCQUACIXS   OP   THX   VOntAM   BU   01   BUX 

OongreationUl  Declaration  of  intent  of  the 
Veteraru  Educational  Aaaittance  Program 
"The  Ooogreos  of  the  Cnlted  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
program  created  by  this  chapter  Is  for  the 
purpoee  of  (1)  enhandQg  and  making  more 
attractive  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  extending  the  benefits  of 
a  higher  education  to  qualified  aiul  deserving 
young  peraons  who  might  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  afford  such 'an  education,  (3)  provid- 
ing vocational  readjustment  and  restoring 
lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  serv- 
icemen and  women  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted  or  Impeded  by  military  service, 
and  (4)  aiding  such  persons  In  attaining  the 
vocational  and  educational  status  they 
might  normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
had  they  not  served  their  ooimtry." 

The  present  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  violates  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress by  denying  education  and  tralnlnt; 
opportunities  to  millions  of  needy  and  de- 
serving Vietnam  era  Veterans.  The  use  of  the 
preaant  OI  Bill  Is  Invane  to  the  need  for 
education,  training  and  readjustment  asslst- 


Vletnam  era  veterana  moat  able  to  uae  the 
praaeatOIBtU: 

1.  Single  vetenuis.  l  in  3.6  single  veterans 
Is  ouirenfely  using  his  OI  beneflta  for  educa- 


tion and  training,  compared  to  onlf  1  In  7.8 
veterans  with  dependefits. 

2.  Veterans  in  states  with  low-ooet  pnfolic 
education.  "There  Is  a  marked  dUferenoe 
(36-80%)  In  participation  rates  between 
states  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  nation 
and  the  western  section  of  the  nation.  This 
may  be  due  In  part  to  low  tulttOD  cpsta.  and 
greater  access  to  public  Inatltuttons  (partic- 
ularly junior  colleges)  in  the  West."— De- 
partment of  Teterans  Benefits.  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstratloti.  Information  Bulletin,  April 
1078. 

Veterans  least  able  to  use  the  present  OI 
BUI: 

1.  Married  Veterans.  3  out  of  every  3  Vlet- 
name  era  veterans  are  married,  yet  only  1 
In  7.6  married  veterans  is  cuxrenUy  using  his 
education  and  training  benefits.  Out  of  4,- 
700.000  married  Vietnam  veterans,  only  630,- 
000  are  using  the  OI  BUI.  (42%  married  va. 
58%  single  veterans  currently  using  the  OI 
BUI). 

3.  Black  Veterans.  The  parttdpatlon  rate 
for  black  veterans  under  the  Korean  War  OI 
BUl  was  63%.  It  is  less  than  36%  for  black 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

3.  Educationally  DUadvantaged  Veterans. 
The  participation  rate  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  ( veterana  with  lesa  than 
a  high  school  education)  Is  leas  than  30% 
compared  to  60%  for  non-educatlonally  dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

4.  Veterana  desiring  to  attend  private 
schools.  18%  of  aU  Vietnam  vetev*n»  .using 
their  benefits  for  college  level  procnuna  are 
enroUed  In  private -Instltutlona  with  89%  of 
•U  World  War  n  veteraoa  enrolled  tn  ool- 
lege  level  programs  at  prtvate  Inatttottoos. 

nrADsatTAcnEs  or  th>  nttnn  at  am* 
A-  Di3<^mination  against  marriid  veterana 
and  vetfrana  teith  dependant* 
Two  thirds  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterana  are 
married,  yet  only  one  in  7.6  (13.8%)  married 
Vietnam  veterans  is  currently  using  hie  edu- 
cation and  training  benaftta.  The  suhelif(*nce 
allowance  paid  to  veterana .  wlU^  jlMiendents 
goes  only  half  as  far  In  meelllng  tbelf  "living 
expenses"  as  doee  the  ribc^taix^  anowsnoe 
paid  a  single  veteran.  Dlscotmtlng  "educa- 
tional expenses"  (which  are  oonstynt  regard- 
less of  the  marital  status  of  a  veteran)  sub- 
slstance  allowances  (as  approved  by  ths 
House  of  Representatives  in  WM.  13938)  of: 
•250  for  a  single  veteran  Is,  1.6%  leas  than 
the  average  amount  needed  for  "living,  ex- 
penses", ^2^  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent Is  46%  less  than  the  average  amount 
needed  for  "Uvlng  expenses",  and  the  $i39 
toe  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents 
Is  68%  less  than  the  average  amount  needed 
to  meet  "living  expenseaf '.  On  the  avenge  a 
single  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  60%  better  off 
in  meeting  his  living  expenses  under  the  GI 
bUl  than  la  the  married  veteran. 

Married  veteHms  have  the  difficult  burden 
of  pursuing  an  education  and  supporting  a 
famUy.  The  scarcity  of  part  time  employ- 
ment to  supplement  GI  benefits  makes  it  Im- 
possible for  many  married  veterans  to  ever 
use  their  benefits.  Often,  veterans  pursuing 
an  education  and  supporting  a  family 
through  part-time  or  full-time  employment 
find  that  the  dual  responalbUltlee  place  an 
unacceptable  burden  on  family  and  aca- 
demic life.  The  1972  Harris  survey  on  veter- 
ans readjustment  foimd  that  60%  of  mar- 
ried veterans  not  In  school  would  uae  their 
educational  and  training  benefits  If  they 
were  provided  with  adequate  financial  assist- 
ance. 

B.  RMtriction  on  ihe  type  A  number  of  in- 
Hitutiona  mvaUabU  to  veteran*  /or  educa- 
tion, ajtd  tratwing 

1.  PubUc  V.  private  Instttutlons. 
The  World  War  II  OI  Bill  paid  the  full  cost 
of  "education  expenses"  at  almost  every  pub- 
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lie  and  private  educational,  technical,  voca- 
tional or  professional  institution  In  America. 
Regardless  of  his  lack  of  funds,  or  place  of 
residence,  a  World  War  II  veteran  needed 
only  meet  the  admissions  requirements  of 
an  educational  or  training  Institution,  and 
the  OI  BUl  would  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments up  to  •500  a  school  year,  the  equiva- 
lent of  •S.Sl?  In  today's  buying  power.  In  the 
few  Institutions  where  educational  expenses 
exceeded  •SOO  a  school  year,  the  veteran 
could  accelerate  the  consumption  of  his  48 
month  entitlement.  The  World  War  n  GI 
BUl  provided  veterans  an  equal  opportvuilty 
to  attend  the  educational  or  training  pro- 
gram of  their  choice.  Under  the  present  OI 
BUl  system,  many  of  the  coUeges,  universi- 
ties, technical  and  vocational  institutions 
that  were  open  to  World  War  II  veterans  are 
closed  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  cannot 
pay  their  "educational  expenses". 

The  present  educational  assistance  system 
pays  only  a  monthly  subsistence  aUowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  school.  If  a  Vietnam 
veteran  cannot  pay  the  "educational  ex- 
penses" needed  to  enter  an  educational  or 
training  institution,  he  wUl  receive  none  of 
the  benefits  that  he  Is  entitled  to. 

"Educational  expenses"  were  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  a  World  War  n  veteran's 
choice  of  educational  and  training  programs 
and  institutions  because  the  OI  Bill  paid 
"educational  expenses". 

"Educational  expenses"  are  a  major  factor 
In  a  Vietnam  era  veteran's  choice  of  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  and  Institu- 
tions l)ecause  the  veteran  must  pay  for  "edu- 
cational expenses" 

"Educational  expenses"  determine  not  only 
If  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  will  be  able  to  use 
his  benefits  at  all,  but  substantlaUy  limit 
the  type  of  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams and  the  number  of  educational  and 
training  Institutions  available  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

Under  the  World  War  n  OI  Bill  50%  of 
the  veterans  in  college  level  programa  at- 
tended private  coUeges  and  universities.  The 
average  cost  of  "educational  expenaee"  at  pri- 
vate coUege  level  institutions  under  the 
World  War  n  OI  BUl  was  ^440  for  an  ordinary 
school  year  (nine  months),  164  under  the 
•600  a  school  year  Umlt. 

The  1974  cost  of  "educational  expenses" 
at  a  private  college  level  Institution  Is  f3,345 
a  school  year,  %am  more  than  a  single  veter- 
an's entitlement  for  a  school  year.  This  ocHn- 
pletely  rules  out  a  private  education  tat  Viet- 
nam veterans  without  substantial  supple- 
mental resources.  Less  than  30%  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  In  coUege  level  programs 
are  attending  private  institutions. 
C.  Discrimination  against  veterans  in  States 
uHth  high  cost  public  education 

"The  accesslbUity  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  Vietnam  conflict  veteran  is  a 
function  not  only  of  his  military  service  but 
also  his  particular  state  or  residence.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  benefits  Is  directly  related 
to  the  avallabUity  of  low  cost  readily  accessi- 
ble public  Institutions.  The  current  veteran 
seeing  to  use  his  education  benefits  finds 
that  equal  military  servloe  doee  not  provide 
equal  readjustment  opportunltlee  with  re- 
spect to  attendance  at  poet  secondary 
schools." 

"It  appears  that  the  states  are  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  education  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  compared  with  earlier 
subsldation  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Since  higher  costs  of  education  appear  to  re- 
duce participation,  this  is  a  significant  factor 
in  determining  whether  the  veteran  In  a 
particular  state  will  participate  In  educa- 
tion."— Utipoxt  of  the  Kduoatlonal  Tasting 
Servloe  September  19.  197S.\ 


"There  is  a  marked  difference  in  participa- 
tion rates  between  states  In  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  nation  and  the  western  section 
of  the  nation.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
low  tuition  costs,  and  greater  access  to  pub- 
Uc  institutions  (particularly  Junior  colleges) 
In  the  west". — The  Veterans  Administration 
DVB  Information  BuUetln,  April  1973. 

Analysis  of  participation  rates  by  state 
indicate  a  direct  correlation  between  par- 
ticipation and  the  availability  of  low  cost 
easUy  accessible  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

30%  of  veterans  participating  In  college 
level  programs  attend  community  colleges 
compared  to  29  To  for  non  veterans. 

D.  Restriction  to  four-year  programs  of 
instruction 

Under  the  present  educational  assistance 
system,  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  years 
of  honorable  mlUtary  service  Is  entitled 
to  ^7,030  in  benefits  if  he  is  single,  •9393  if 
be  has  one  dependent,  and  •10,738  if  he  has 
two  dependents.  However,  he  is  restricted 
to  using  those  lienefits  at  a  maximum  rate 
of  ^220  a  month  (single),  •361  a  month  (one 
dependent),  and  •298  a  month  (two  depend- 
ents), over  a  period  of  36  months  or 
longer.  The  36  month  restriction  on  a  vet- 
eran's use  of  his  benefits  Is  the  moet  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  Veterans  Bducationa] 
Assistance  system.  The  36  month  llnUtatlon 
makes  the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance 
Program  ineffective  except  for  single  vet- 
erans attending  low  cost  institutions.  This 
restriction  makes  It  impossible  for  the  two 
thirds  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  effec- 
tively use  their  GI  Bill  benefits  without 
substantial  supplementation  even  though 
they  are  rightfiUly  entitled  to  total  benefits 
that  would  enable  many  to  f\UfiU  their 
edticatlonal  or  training  objectives. 

Congress  established  the  OI  BUl  "to  pro- 
vide vocational  readjustment  and  restore 
lost  educational  opportunities  to  thoee 
service  men  and  women  whose  careers  have 
been  Interrupted  or  impeded  by  active  mUl- 
tary  service".  Married  veterans  often  suffer 
the  severest  Interruption  in  their  family 
lives,  and  the  greatest  Impediments  to  their 
careers,  yet  they  are  denied  effective  read- 
justment assistance  by  the  preeent  OI  Bill. 

Denying  veterans  access  to  educational 
assistance  that  would  enable  them  to  attend 
two  year  technical,  vocational,  or  profes- 
sional Institutions,  and  to  complete  their 
education  at  private  Instttutlons  or  attend 
graduate,  medical  or  law  school,  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  OI  Bin. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
only  one  in  five  Jobs  wlU  require  a  coUege 
degree  In  the  next  six  years.  Because  the 
present  OI  Bill  restricts  veterans'  access  to 
many  technical  and  vocational  programs, 
it  is  denying  large  niimbers  of  veterans  the 
alternative  of  gainful  employment  In  se- 
cure and  productive  careers  where  college 
degrees  are  imnecessary. 

The  average  educational  level  for  aU  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  have  completed  one  or 
more  years  of  college  prior  to  or  during  their 
mlUtary  service.  If  they  were  attending  a 
private  institution,  or  are  married,  the  cur- 
rent OI  BlU  does  little  to  restore  their  lost 
educational  opportunities. 

The  World  War  n  OI  BUl  had  a  provision 
which  enabled  veterana  to  accelerate  their 
benefits  If  their  yearly  "educational  ex- 
penses" exceeded  the  (500  celUng.  This  ac- 
celeration provision  assured  that  every 
World  War  H  veteran  had  opportunity  and 
flezlbUlty  to  attend  the  inatltutlon  and 
pursue  the  education  and  training  pro- 
gram of  his  choice. 


AKALTSZS  OF  VETERANS  ADMINISTSATIOK 
CLAIMS  AND  STATISTICS 

The  Veterans  Administration's  statistics 
and  claims  often  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  is  as  weU  off,  or 
better  off,  than  the  World  War  n  veteran. 
Some  of  the  most  frequent  VA  claims  are: 
Claim 

"Nearly  4.6  m^iUlon  veterans  and  service- 
men have  trained  under  the  current  OI  Bill 
since  It  went  Into  effect  In  June  1966"  and 
"...  the  participation  rates  for  Vietnam 
veterans  have  now  exceeded  those  oS  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans". — The  Veterans 
Administration  Profile  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran, March  1974. 

Reality 

"The  Veterans  Administration  has  iised 
participation  rates  only  as  an  indicator  of 
what  percentage  of  eligible  veterans  use  their 
entitlement,  and  not  as  a  measure  of  wheth- 
er the  OI  BUl  educational  programs  were 
serving   their   intended   ptirpoee." 

"While  the  Veterans  AdmlrUstratlon  does 
now  collect  and  report  data  on  degree  and 
vocational  objectives,  there  Is  little  data 
currently  avaUable  on  completion  rates  in 
such  programs.  Without  this  Information 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  ultimate  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  OI  Bin  use. 

"We  have  been  of  the  view  that  the  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  or  quality  of 
education  and  training  has  not  been  ex- 
plicitly committed  to  the  VA  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  believe  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  considered  further." — The  Veter- 
ans Administration,  September  1973. 

The  Veterans  Administration  participation 
rate  statistics  measures  only  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  received  some  benefits 
and  not  1 )  the  niunber  of  veterans  who  have 
completed  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams, 3)  the  number  of  veterans  forced  to 
terminate  programs  and  their  reasons  for  ter- 
mination, 3)  the  amount  of  time  the  veter- 
ans participated  under  the  OI  BUl,  and  4) 
whether  the  GI  BlU  is  fulfiUlug  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  meeting  its  objectives. 
Claim 

"The  average  Vietnam  veteran  attending  a 
4  year  pubUc  c»-  a  3  year  public  Instltutlou 
has  educational  beneflto  slightly  higher  than 
his  World  War  H  counterpart  when  adjust- 
ments for  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex are  made."  In  terms  of  buying  power,  the 
educational  assistance  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans is  comparable  to  that  available  to 
World  War  n  veterans".  '"Ttxe  Vletntun  era 
veteran  actuaUy  has  ^393  (per  nine  month 
school  year)  more  in  buying  power  than  did 
the  World  War  EC  veteran!" — The  Veterans 
Administration  September  1973. 
Reality 

According  to  ttie  Department  of  Veterana 
Benefits  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
•500  paid  for  tuition,  books,  smd  fees  and 
■uppUes  under  the  World  War  n  OI  BlU  is 
currently  equivalent  to  •2.517  In  today's  buy- 
ing power.  The  current  dollar  value  of  the 
World  War  n  subsistence  aUowance  for  a 
nine  month  school  year  is  •1,278  fcH*  no  de- 
pendents, ^1,800  for  one  dependent,  and  $2,- 
061  for  two  or  more  dependents.  By  adding 
the  current  bujrtng  power  of  the  World  War 
n  tuition  payment  and  subeistenoe  allow- 
ance for  a  school  year  and  comparing  the 
total  to  the  total  a  Vietnam  Veteran  receives 
from  today's  GI  BlU  for  a  school  year  (•1,980 
for  a  veteran  vrlth  no  dependents,  ^2,349  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  •2.682 
for  a  veteran  with  two  dependents) ,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  actuaUy 
has  tl,896  (per  nine  month  school  jrear)  less 
In  buying  power  than  did  the  Worid  War  n 
veteran ! 
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LBGISLATION    CTT»11KNTLT    BEFORE    COI*»E8S 

There  are  currently  three  major  OI  Bill 
legislative  efforta  before  Congress: 

1.  An  Increase  In  the  beneflts  acc<»ded  by 
the  present  OI  Bill. 

a.  A  tuition  equalizer  provision. 

3.  The  Comprehensive  BUI. 

They  represent  distinctly  different  strat- 
egies and  scopes  for  providing  Vletotam  era 
Veterans  readjustment  assistance. 
1.   Iticreatef  in   the   present  Gl  Bill  system 

The  House  and  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  have  both  Introduced  (snd  the 
House  has  passed)  legislation  designed  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  subelstance  allowance 
accorded  under  the  present  QI  Bill  system, 
and  otherwise  generally  Improve  the  OI  BUI 

Senator  Hartke's  blU.  8.  3784  (Tlte  Sen- 
ate Committee  BUI),  Known  as  the  Vietnam 
Er%  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistaz^ce  Act, 
provides  for  a  23%  Increase  In  the  veteran  h 
mouthly  subsistence  allowance.  Under  S. 
2784,  the  monthly  rate  for  a  single  veteran 
with  no  dependents  would  Increase  fr«m  (220 
to  *270,  or  $50  Increase.  A  veteran  ^th  one 
dependent  would  receive  an  additional  $60 
from  $261  to  $321.  A  veteran  with  two  de- 
pendents would  receive  an  increase  of  $69.  or 
from  $298  to  $366  a  month. 

The  23%  subslBtance  Increase  would  be  an 
Invaluable  asset  to  the  1.5  million  veterans 
and  servicemen  currently  pursuing  educa- 
tional programs.  The  Increase  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  13%  rate  of  U&flatlon 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  sub- 
slstance  rates  In  October  of  1972. 

S.  2784  would  also  authorize  low  cost  direct 
federal  loans  In  amounts  up  to  $2,000  4  school 
year  for  those  veterans  attending  hlglier  cost 
Institutions.  The  bill  also  contains  imend- 
ments  to  Improve  and  expand  oppor&inltles 
for  disabled  veterans  and  Improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  of  service  connected  disabilities, 
and  wives  of  totally  disabled  veteran. 

The  loan  provisions  In  3.  2784  are  designed 
to  assist  veterans  In  meeting  the  high  cost  of 
tuition  through  loan  opportunities,  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable  because  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  veteraiBs. 

Moet  of  the  other  provisions  In  theSenate 
and  House  Veterans  Affairs  Ooeoimltter  legis- 
lation are  technical  and  perfecting  Amend- 
ments or  provisions  that  are  compatalile  with 
and  should  be  Incorporated  into  axgf  final 
veterans  legislation  before  It  becomes  law. 
2  The  tuition  equalizer  provision 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  14  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Comprehensive  BUI  and  |i  sepa- 
rate legislative  proposal.  This  provision  would 
pay  the  cost  of  a  veteran's  tuition  (exclud- 
ing books,  fees  and  other  educatloSial  ex- 
peases)  over  $400  up  to  $1,000  for  a  miptlmum 
total  of  $600  per  school  year.  The  Veterans 
Administration  reports  that  the  "Average" 
tuition  at  a  public  lostltulion  is  H$*.  The 
tuition  equalizer  provision,  by  paying  tui- 
tion expenses  in  excess  of  $400  (up  ta41XK)0l 
gives  veteraiis  in  states  with  high  educa- 
Monal  expenses  an  opportunity  to  enQer  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  equat  to  the 
Veterans  Administration's  average  vetjeran  in 
states  with  low  educational  expenses. 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  wlH  equal- 
ize 'educational  expenses"  up  to  $1,900  and 
thus  eUminate  the  mtajor  obstacle  (liability 
to  pay  educational  expenses)  preventftig  vet- 
erans without  uependents  from  stiterlng 
public  institutions. 

It  would  not: 

Eliminate  the  major  obstacle  pit^entlng 
veterans  with  dependents  from  uslJV  their 
GI  beneflts  (inability  to  meet  "living  ex- 
penses"). 

"SubstantUUy  assist  veterans  wiping  to 
pursue  private  two  year  technical  or  voca- 
tional  programs,  complete  their  education. 
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or  attena  graduate  programs  at  Institutions 
with  high  educational  expenses." 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  Is  an  In- 
tegral and  vital  part  of  the  Comprehensive 
BtU,  but  In  Itself  is  only  a  partial  solution 
In  providing  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  with 
equal  educational  and  training  opportunl- 
ties. 

A.  Cost 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
cost  $350  million. 

B.  Prospects  for  enactment 

Prospects  for  enactment  depend  upon  pub- 
lic and  congressional  support.  The  Compre- 
hensive BUI  containing  the  tuition  equalizer 
provision  has  39  co-sponsors  In  the  Senate 
and  the  provision  Itself  has  over  70  co-spon- 
sors In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Conyjrehenslve  Vietnam  Veterans 
Benefits  Act  amends  the  basic  system  of  ad- 
ministering readjustment  assistance  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  In  order  to  provide 
specific  and  flexible  solutions  to  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  system. 


Analysis  of  the  Comprehensive  Vietnam 
VnxRANB   BxKEFrxs   Act 

The  Comprehensive  BUI  recognizes  that 
the  present  system  of  admlniyterlng  veterans 
educational  and  readjustment  benefits  is  not 
meeting  the  spedflc  Intent  and  objectives  of 
Congress  and  is  denying  readjustment  assis- 
tance to  thousands  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
The  Comprehensive  BUI  amends  the  current 
QI  Bill  to  provide  specific  solutions  to  Inade- 
quacies and  shortcomings  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
programs  and  opportunities  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

It  will  accord  all  veterans  presently  In 
training  programs  the  same  subsistence  in- 
creases and  similar  improvements  to  House 
Act  H.R.  12828,  to  Include  a  13.6%  Increase 
In  the  subsistence  allowance  and  an  exten- 
sion of  tbe  time  period  in  which  a  veteran 
raoMt  use  his  beneflts  from  8  to  10  years. 

No  Vietnam  era  veteran  will  receive  less 
benefits  than  he  is  currently  entitled  to.  All 
veterans  will  have  greater  flexiblUty  to  use 
their  education  and  training  benefits. 

The  Comprehensive  Bill,  In  its  present 
form,  does  not  contain  many  technical  and 
perfecting  provisions  that  are  generally  sup- 
ported and  should  be  Incorporated  Into  final 
legislation.  However,  it  does  con':ain  other 
provisions  which  appear  similar  to  those  ap- 
proved in  H.R.  12628.  but  are  not.  These 
provisions  are  the  expansion  of  the  Work 
Study  Program  and  the  Veterans  Communi- 
cation Center.  (Those  provisions  will  be  clar- 
ified in  section  by  section  analysis  ) 

ANALYSIS  or  SPECXnC  PBOVIBIONS  OP  THE 
comprehensive  VIETNAM  VETERANS  BXNEFITB 
ACT 

A.  13.6  percent  increase  in  the  subsistence 
allowance  paid  to  veterans  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  education  programs 
Explanation  of  Provision 

Increases  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance under  all  veterans  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  education  programs  by 
13.6%. 

Justification    of   Provision 

This  provision  Is  Identical  to  an  Increase 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
Increases  tbe  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
paid  to  veterans  in  educational  programs 
to  a  level  that  compensates  for  Inflation  and 
the  Inordinate  rise  in  basic  "living  expenses" 
since  the  enactment  of  the  current  beneflt 
levels  In  Oct.  1972. 

Safeguards  against  Abuse 

This  provision  would  be  no  more  subject 
to  abuse  than  the  present  system,  thererore. 


no  additional  or  special  safeguards  would  bi> 
necessary. 

Cost 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  13.6?;  Increase 
in  educational  allowance  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
applied  to  veterans  currently  using  their 
education  and  training  beneflts  is  $374  1 
million  (OMB).  Total  cost  projections  for 
flscal    1975-79  are  $1,415  bUllon.    (OMB) 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive 
BUI  Is  to  enable  many  veterans  to  effectively 
use  their  readjustment  benefits  for  the  first 
time.  It  Is  possible  that  cost  figures  could 
exceed  OMB  estimates. 

B.  Extension  oj  the   36-month  entitlement 

period 
Explanation   of   Provision 

This  provision  would  enable  the  VA  to 
extend  a  veterans  benefits  up  to  an  addi- 
tional  9   months   in   special   circumstances. 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol, many  veterans  are  unable  to  complete 
their  programs  of  instruction  within  the 
time  frame  they  are  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
flts. Such  circumstances  include:  credits  lost 
In  transfer  from  one  Institutions  to  another, 
change  of  a  major  or  program  of  Instruction. 
lack  of  sufllclent  preparatory  background 
or  training  to  complete  a  program  of  in- 
struction. Under  these  or  similar  circum- 
stances, the  VA  would  have  the  authority 
to  extend  a  veterans  beneflts  to  enable  hinj 
to  complete  his  education  or  training. 
Justlflcatlon  of  Provision 

The  conditional  extension  of  entitlement 
would  provide  needy  and  deserving  Vietnam 
veterans  with  special  circumstances  a  maxi- 
mum of  46  months  entitlement  to  complete 
their  education.  All  World  War  II  veterans 
were  accorded  a  full  48  months  of  QI  beneflts 
to  complete  their  training. 

Tl:;^  provision  Is  not  intended  to  be  a 
blanJwt  extension  of  entitlement.  Its  Intent 
Is  slmUar  to  the  "free  entitlement"  accorded 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  need  assistance  fo 
begin  education  and  training  programs.  The 
conditional  extension  of  entitlement  would 
beneflt  veterans  who  need  assistance  to  com- 
plete education  and  training  programs. 
Safeguards  Against  Abuse 

Safeguards  and  administrative  procedures 
simUar  to  those  used  to  aeUntalster  the  "free 
entitlement"  and  "prep"  programs  would  be 
required  to  administer  the  conditional  en- 
titlement extension.  Since  similar  programs 
are  now  in  affect,  the  VA  should  have  the 
expertise  to  administer  the  program  and 
prevent  abuses. 

Cost 

The  cost  of  the  conditional  entitlement 
extension  Is  dlflScult  to  estimate,  since  the 
VA  has  no  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
current  program  or  the  number  and  nature 
of  problems  veterans  encounter  in  com- 
pleting their  education  and  training. 

C.  Extension  o/  the  delimiting  period  from 

8  to  10  years 
Explanation  of  Provision 

This  provision  woiUd  extend  the  period  in 
which  a  veteran  must  use  his  benefits  from 
8  to  10  years.  Veterans  who  were  discharged 
after  January  31,  1966  and  before  June  1. 
1966  whoee  eligibility  for  training  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  June  1.  1974  will  have  until 
June  1,  1976  to  complete  training. 
Justlflcatlon  of  Provision 

This  provision  is  identical  to  one  passed 
In  H.R.  12638  It  would  enable  veterans  dis- 
charged in  the  years  1865-66  who  were  un- 
able to  begin  education  and  training  vmtu 
1970  when  beneflts  were  raised  (above  $130) 
to  complete  their  training  before  their  ellgl- 
brtlty  expires.  It  provides  the  same  relief  to 
"Cold  War  Veterans"  who  would  otherwise 
lose  their  entitlement  on  June  1,  1974. 
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Safeguards  Against  Abuse 
This  provision   would   not   be  subject   to 

abuse. 

Cost 

$166   million.   Fiscal    1975;    $513    million. 
Fiscal  1975-79.  (OMB  estimates) 

D.  Acceleration  of  entitlement 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  Acceleration  of  Entitlement  Provision 
is  the  most  Important  provision  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Veterans  Education  legislation. 
It  would  enable  a  veteran  in  a  full  time 
program  of  Instruction  to  receive  a  greater 
monthly  subslstance  allowance  (reducing 
his  total  entitlement  a  proportional  rate) 
provided  acceleration  would  lead  to  comple- 
tion of  an  educational  or  training  program. 
Acceleration  Is  the  only  means  whereby  mil- 
lions of  Vietnam  veterans  can  use  their  exist- 
ing entitled  beneflts  to  receive  vitally  needed 
readjustment  assistance  for  education  and 
training. 

Acceleration  would  opwn  up  educational 
opportunities  to  veterans  who  have  been 
denied  assistance  and  opportunities  under 
the  present  GI  BUI  system.  Under  accelera- 
tion, a  two  year  techmcal  or  vocational  edu- 
cation could  be  possible  for  every  veteran. 
Veterans  with  previous  college  experience 
could  complete  their  educations  at  private 
Institutions  or  attend  graduate  programs. 

Acceleration,  combined  with  the  tuition 
equalizer  provision  would  enable  veterans 
with  def>endents  to  attend  education  and 
training  programs  for  three  school  years  (24 
months)  at  almost  any  public  school  in 
America. 

Acceleration,  combined  with  the  tuition 
equalizer  provision  would  enable  single  vet- 
erans and  veterans  with  one  dependent  to 
receive  two  school  years  (18  months)  of  edu- 
cation and  training  at  almost  every  private 
Institute  of  higher  learning,  vocational,  tech- 
nical or  professional  Institution  In  America. 
(See  special  supplement  on  acceleration/Ap- 
pendix E) . 

Justlflcatlon  of  Provision 
Acceleration  is  the  only  provision  that  will 
enable  the  Educational  Assistance  Program 
to  fulflU  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  provide 
assistance  to  millions  of  veterans  without 
massive  supplemental  cost  to  the  GI  BUI. 
Acceleration  recognizes  that  readjustment 
asslsUnce  and  education  and  training  must 
not  be  restricted  to  a  four  year  period  and 
that  two  yetir  programs  of  Instruction  can  go 
a  long  way  to  restoring  lost  educational  and 
career  opportunities  for  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans. 

The  World  War  11  QI  Bill  had  an  accelera- 
tion provision  that  enabled  veterans  to  use 
tbeir  "educational  payment"  at  an  accelerat- 
ed rate  to -cover  yearly  educational  expenses 
In  excess  of  the  aUoted  $600. 

Safeguards  Against  Abuse 
The  acceleration  provision  requires  that  a 
veteran  must  be  enrolled  In  a  program  that 
wUl  lead  to  a  recognized  and  predetermined 
vocational,  eduactlonal,  or  technical  objec- 
tive in  order  to  receive  his  monthly  payment 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  acceleration  pro- 
vision is  the  only  provision  of  the  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Act  that  makes  the 
abUlty  to  complete  a  program  of  Instruction 
»  prerequisite  for  receipt  of  benefits.  The 
Veterans  Administration  has  substantial 
latitude  to  determine  regulation  for  admin- 
istering the  provision.  It  is  possible  that  an 
Income  ceUlng  could  be  applied,  as  was  used 
in  the  World  War  n  GI  BUI. 
Cost 
With  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  veterans 
using  beneflts  for  the  first  time,  this  pro- 
vision wotUd  add  no  new  cost  to  the  bene- 
flts that  all   eligible  Vietnam  era  veterans 


are   currently   entitled   to.   Current   cost   by 

veterans    using    their   beneflts    is    estimated 

by  OMB  to  be  $600  mUlIon  for  flscal  1975. 

E.  Tuition  equalizer  program 

Explanation  of  Provision 

The  Tuition  Equalizer  Provision  pays  the 
cost  of  tuition  over  $400  up  to  $1,000  (a  total 
of  $600)  per  school  year.  The  puipose  of  the 
tuition  equalizer  provision  Is  to  provide  vet- 
erans in  states  with  high  cosit  public  educa- 
tion an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  school 
by  subsidized  tuition  costs  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  average  tuition  paid  by  veterans  in  public 
institutions,  presently  $424. 

Justlflcatlon  of  Provision 

"Current  beneflts  levels,  requiring  as  they 
do  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  book,  and 
supplies,  and  living  expenses  provide  the  basis 
for  'unequal  treatment  of  equals'.  To  restore 
equity  between  veterans  residing  In  different 
states  with  differing  systems  of  public  edu- 
cation, some  form  of  variable  payments  to 
ameliorate  the  differences  in  Institutional 
costs  would  be  required." — Finding.  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  Report,  September 
1973 

The  tuition  equalizer  provision  is  the  form 
of  variable  payment  that  wUl  restore  equity 
between  veterans  residing  In  states  with  dif- 
ferent systems  of  public  education. 
Safeguards  Against  Abuse 

The  tuition  equalizer  provision  is  not  a  re- 
turn to  the  World  War  n  system  of  VA  pay- 
ment to  schools  for  notal  "educational  ex- 
penses" and  therefore  precludes  many  of  the 
abuses  Inherent  In  the  World  War  11  system. 
The  tuition  equalizer  provision  q>eclflcally 
prohibits  veterans  from  being  charged  tui- 
tion rates  exceeding  those  paid  by  nonvet- 
erans,  and  prohibits  payment  of  educational 
expenses  other  than  tuition,  i.e.  "fees,  books, 
supplies  and  other  exi>enses". 

(See  appendix  for  further  analysis  of  safe- 
guards against  abuses) 

Cost 

Cost  of  tbe  tuition  equalizer  provision  Is 
estimated  by  OMB  to  be  $260  mUlion  for  the 
flscal  year  1975. 

F.  Expansion  of  the  work  study  program 
Explanation  of  Provision 

The  Work  Study  program  Is  curreatly  (^>er- 
atlng  on  a  budget  of  $4  mur.on  per  flscal 
year.  limiting  payments  to  veterans  at  $250 
per  school  year.  This  provision  lifts  these 
severe  restrictions  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  Work  Study  program. 
Justification  of  the  Provision 

Tbe  present  work  study  program  Is  so  re- 
strlcte({  that  it  cannot  adequately  augment 
a  veteran's  subslstance  allowance,  and  can- 
not fulfiU  such  crltlcaUy  needed  functions  as 
Outreach  and  the  VA  new  VETREACH  Pro- 
gram, veterans  counselUng,  preparation  and 
processing  of  administrative  work,  veterans 
hospital  and  health  care  work.  etc. 

(See  appendix  on  Veterans  Work  Study 
programs) . 

Safeguards  Against  Abuse 
Work  Study  programs  vrotUd  be  determined 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  tbe 
funds  must  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  Ex- 
perience gained  from  other  Work  Study  pro- 
grams Should  provide  effective  guidelines 
against  abuse. 

Cost 
To   be   determined  by  Congress   and   the 
Veterans  Administration.    ($30-$60  million/ 
estimate) 

G.  Vietnam  era  veterans  communicatlona  cen- 
ter and  Vietnam  era  veterans  advisory 
committee 

Explanation  of  Provisions 
This  provision  establishes  a  Vietnam  Era 
Communications  Center  and  a  Veterans  Ad- 


visory Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  cen- 
ter would  be  to  Insure  that  the  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  exp)erlence  and  fjerspectlve  would 
be  Instrumental  In  the  planning,  coordina- 
tion, implementation  and  administration  of 
all  government  proprams  affecting  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  Advisory  Committee  would 
assist  the  Communications  Center  in  a  high 
level  national  effort  to  utUize  the  $6  bUlion 
a  year  the  Defense  Department  spends  on 
training  its  servicemen  by  civilian  recogni- 
tion, certlflcation,  utUlzation,  or  acceditatlon 
of  mUItary  training,  skills  and  experience. 
Justlflcatlon  of  Provision 

"The  limited  affect  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  education  and  training  to 
veterans  has  been  due  In  part  to  lack  of 
overall  direction,  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion."— Report  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  September  1973. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  govemment"and 
private  licensing  and  certlflcation  agencies, 
labor  unions  in  the  apprentlceable  trades, 
and  the  academic  community  establish  pro- 
cedures whereby  appropriate  credits  can  be 
established  for  speclflc  military  job  skUls."— 
National  Jobs  for  Veterans  Report  of  the 
President,  March  1974. 

Safeguards  Against  Abuse 
The  only  abuse  Inherent  in  this  provision 
would  be  Ineffective  and  uninspired  Imple- 
mentation. 

Cost 
The  Community  Center  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   would    be   funded   through   exl.'^ting 
agency  funds. 

THE  ACCELERATED  ENTTTLEMEWT  PROVISION 

The  present  GI  BUI  system,  by  restricting 
an  eligible  veteran  to  using  his  entitled 
beneflts  over  a  36  month  period,  and  by  ef- 
fectively denying  that  a  majority  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  beneflts,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
GI  BUI  ana  violates  the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  GI 
BUI: 

Extend  the  beneflts  of  a  higher  education 
to  qualified  and  deserving  young  persons 
who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford 
such  an  education^ 

Provide  vocational  readjustment  and 
restore  lost  educatlozial  opportunities  to 
those  servicemen  and  women  whoee  careers 
have  been  interrupted  by  mUltary  service. 

Aid  such  persons  in  attending  tbe  voca- 
tional and  educational  programs  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to,  and  obtained,  had 
they  not  served  their  country. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  Report 
on  Educational  Assistance  Programs  for  Vet- 
erans, the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tiohEil  League  of  Cities  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges,  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Veterans  Action  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  Veterans  Administration  statis- 
tics contained  in  this  document  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  present  GI  BUI  Is  violating 
the  Intent  of  Congress  and  Its  beneflts  are 
Inaccessible  to  all  those  except  single  vet- 
erans in  low  cost  public  institutions. 

If  the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  be  real- 
istically fulflUed,  and  all  eligible  Vietnam 
era  veterans  are  to  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  beneflts  they  are  right- 
fully entitled  to,  the  36-month  restriction 
must  be  removed. 

OPPORTTTNTTIES  FOR  EDnCATIONAL  AND  TRAIKXNC 
PROGRAMS  EXTENDED  BT  TSE  ACCXLERATBD 
ENTmjCMKNT    PROVISION 

Technical  and  vocational  opportunities 
"By  demanding  educational  reform  now.  we 
can  gain  the  understanding  we  need  to  help 
every  student  reach  new  levels  of  achieve- 
ment: only  by  challenging  conventional  wis- 
dom can  we  as  a  nation  gain  the  wisdom 
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we  need  to  educate  our  yoiing  In  the  (l«c<>.de 
of  the  aeTcntlM". — President  Nixon.  MarcH 
1970. 

"At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  Is  a  nat- 
ural attitude  that  aays  vocational  educa- 
tion la  dealgned  for  somebody  elaes 
children  .  .  .  We  have  promoted  the  Idea 
that  the  only  good  education  la  an  eductktlon 
capp«d  by  four  years  of  college.  This  Idea, 
transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations, 
and  our  silent  support.  Is  snobbish,  undemo- 
cratic and  a  revelation  of  why  schools  f^U  so 
many  students.  The  attitude  infects  fcKleral 
government  which  Invests  $14  In  the  nations 
universities  for  every  91  It  Invests  U|  the 
nations  vocational-education  programs  .  .  . 
The  attitude  must  change.  The  numter  of 
jobs  which  the  unskilled  can  fill  Is  decfinlng 
rapidly.  The  number  requiring  a  libera)  arts 
college  education,  while  growing.  Is  Increas- 
ing far  lees  rapidly  than  the  number  deoRand- 
Ing  a  technical  skill." — The  National  Advis- 
ory Council  of  Vocational  Eklucatlon. 

"Henry  Adams  once  wrote :  "Nothing  to  ed- 
ucation Is  so  astonishing  as  the  amovint  of 
Ignorance  It  accumulates  In  the  form  of  Inert 
facts'." 

Whatever  prompted  Adams  remark,  he 
could  not  have  been  talking  about  tradt  and 
technical  schools  because  the  tools  of  that 
business  are  lively  fact,  facts  that  can  he  put 
to  good  iise. 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  our  nations 
public  schools  because  I  have  never  felt  that 
they  were  achieving  even  a  reasonable  degree 
of  their  potential. 

One  reason  Is  a  philosophy  of  education 
which  Insists  upon  treating  every  studeot  as 
though  he  were  college  material  and  tends 
to  hold  the  blue  collar  worker  In  contempt. 

I  personally  see  the  private  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  a«  a  great  reaouro*  for  training 
mlUlona  at  Americana,  both  the  dlaatfvan- 
taged  and  others. 

I  believe  tbat  thoee  educators  and  public 
officials  who  Ignore  the  private  trade  and 
technical  schools  simply  are  not  aware  trf  the 
high  quality  of  schooling  offered  by  accred- 
ited proprietory  schools  and  the  unique  abil- 
ity they  have  to  meet  special  educational 
needs. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation should  be  assigned  greater  Import- 
ance In  otir  scale  of  spending  priorities  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

It  also  appears  quite  clear  that  the  role 
of  the  proprietory  trade  and  technical  achool 
Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Individual  In  a 
rapidly  changing  society. 

I  personally  believe  trade  and  teclinlcal 
schools  should  be  given  a  far  greater  n>le  In 
government  training  programs. 

If  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is 
not  to  be  written  off  as  a  myth,  we  mu4£  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  vocational  educatloQ  and 
make  full  use  of  private  vocational  schools 
.'or  training  disadvantaged. 

"People  are  this  country's  greatest  reaQuroe. 
Whatever  we  do  to  develop  our  people  to 
their  fullest  potential  benefits  the  entire 
Nation,  £^very  time  we  save  an  Indl'^ual 
from  the  human  scrap  heap  the  lives  of  all 
of  \M  will  be  enriched." — Gerald  R.  Port. 

The  scientific  and  technical  revolution  is 
creating  career  opportunities  literally  1^  the 
millions.  The  demand  for  veterans  with 
technical  skills  Is  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
the  demand  for  veterans  with  college  dagreec. 
The  energy  crisis  threatens  to  cost  many 
veterans  their  Jobs  The  veteran  hardest  hit 
wni  be  the  married  veteran  who  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  use  his  OI  benefits  because 
he  was  forced  to  take  a  Job  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  servioe  to  support   his  ftmlly. 

The  accelerated  entitlement  protlalon 
would  enable  these  veterans  to  enter  to«ln- 
Ing  programs,  acquire  meaningful,  produc- 


tlve,  and  aecure  employment,  and  ease  the 
impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  Job 
market. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  only  one  In  five 
Jobs  will  require  a  fotu-  year  college  educa- 
tion by  1980.  while  there  will  be  over  a 
million  Job  openings  in  technical  and  voca- 
tional fields  by  1976. 

Most  veterans  have  bad  extensive  training 
and  direct  experience  in  complex  and  chal- 
lenging vocational  and  technical  fields  by 
virtue  of  their  military  service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reports  that  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  military  skills  are  related  to  civilian 
technical  and  vocaUonal  skills. 

The  following  ere  major  technical  and 
vocational  fields  that  have  a  substantial 
growth  and  employment  jMtentlal: 

Aeronautical  and  Aerospace. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration. 

Agricultural. 

Architectural  and  Construction. 

Automotive. 

Chemical. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Conunerclal  Pilot. 

Electrical  and  Electronic. 

Electrocnechanlcal . 

Electionie  Data  Processing. 

Fire  Protection. 

Forestry. 

Health  Service. 

Industrial  Production. 

Metallurgical. 

Nuclear  and  Radiological. 

Oceanography. 

Office  Specialists. 

Police  Science. 

Sanitation  &  Environmental  Control. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bill,  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents 
could  receive  sufficient  funds  from  his  total 
entitlement  to  attend  school  at  almost  any 
2  year  public  or  private  technical  or  voca- 
tional achool  in  America.  tTnder  the  current 
OI  Bill  the  Vietnam  veteran  receives  less 
money  ($1,080)  per  year  than  the  average 
yearly  tuition  (93,000)  at  a  private  vocational 
or  technical  Institution.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Bill  would  not  limit  any  veteran's  choice 
of  education  and  traming  to  a  a-year  tech- 
nical or  vocational  program  the  way  the  pres- 
ent OI  BUI  limits  opportunities  to  slzigle 
veterans  In  low  cost  public  Institutions,  but 
would  insure  that  every  veteran  who  sought 
a  technical  or  vocational  education  has  a 
realistic  opi>ortunlty  to  pursue  It. 

PtJSLIC  COIXCOK  AND  UNnmSRT  OPPOKTUNmra 

The  greatest  fallacy  of  the  S6-month  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  benefits  in  the  present 
OI  Bill  system,  in  relation  to  a  college  edu- 
cation, is  that  it  presupposes  that  every 
veteran  wishing  to  attend  college  requires 
four  school  years  of  education.  This  assump- 
tion Is  particularly  absurd  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  Vietnam  veteran  has  little 
less  than  one  year  of  college  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge  from  the  service.  30%  of  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans  have  one  or  more  years 
of  college  education  at  the  time  of  their 
separation  from  the  service. 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Bill,  the  tuition 
equallaer  provision  would  enable  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents  to  attend  almost  any 
four  year  public  institutloci  for  a  full  four 
year  education.  The  Comprehensive  bill,  with 
the  tuition  equalizer  provision  (the  payment 
of  tuition  expenses  over  9400  up  to  a  91.000) 
and  acceleration  of  entitlement  to  34  months 
would  enable  almost  every  veteran  with  de- 
pendents to  attend  3  school  years  at  a  pub- 
lic Institution. 

Veterans  with  dependents  desiring  a  four 
year  public  education  could  supplement  their 
Income  through  the  Work  Study  program 
(See    Work    Study    appendix),    receive    the 


equivalent  of  a  year  or  more  of  college  edu- 
cation through  testing  advance  placement, 
evaluation  of  inservlce  training  and  exjMr- 
lence  (See  Communication  Center  and  Ad- 
visory Committee  App>endlx) ,  or  take  the  ad- 
ditional courses  required  to  complete  a  four 
year  education  in  three  years 

For  thoee  veterans  with  dependents  and 
families  who  are  reluctant  to  pursue  four 
year  educational  programs  which  would  delay 
the  pursuit  of  their  careen,  the  Compre- 
hensive Bill  would  be  fiexlble  to  the  point 
of  allowing  veterans  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion and  training  at  a  rate  compatable  with 
their  personal  career  and  family  needs. 

FRIVATX     COIXKGSS.     UNIVmSITIXS,     AND     CaASO- 
ATE    FBOCKAM8 

The  education  at  a  private  college  or  uni- 
versity that  was  available  to  all  World  War  n 
veterans  la  completely  out  of  reach  for  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans  who  must  depend  upon 
today's  OI  BUI  for  their  financial  support. 
The  World  War  II  OI  Bill  paid  for  an  educa- 
tion at  Harvard  and  Yale.  In  1948  60%  of 
the  student  body  at  the  nation's  most  pres- 
tigious universities  were  veterans.  Today,  vet- 
erans represent  less  than  2%  of  the  student 
bodies  at  these  same  universities.  To  pro- 
vide the  Vietnam  era  veteran  the  same 
opportunity  to  attend  private  Institutions 
that  was  available  to  the  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, a  monthly  subsistance  allowance  of 
$800  would  be  required.  The  Comprehensive 
Bill  recognises  that  this  is  unfeasible.  How- 
ever. It  does  provide  opportunities  for  all 
Vietnam  veterans  to  complete  the  last  two 
years  of  their  education  at  a  private  Institu- 
tion or  pursue  two  year  graduate  programs. 
(See  Appendix  — .)  This  wotild  enable  many 
veterans  who  were  drafted  while  In  school 
or  upon  graduation  to  use  their  benefits  to 
complete  their  educations  at  private  Institu- 
tions or  take  graduate  courses  to  augment 
their  careers.  The  acceleration  entitlement 
provision  would  reaffirm  and  restore  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  "restore  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  servicemen  and  wo- 
men wboee  careers  have  been  Interrupted  or 
Impeded  by  military  service." 

SAIVaaAXDS      ON      TnZ      ACCn.BIATSD      XNTrrLE- 
MKNT     FBOVISIOM 

The  Comprehensive  Bill  requires  that  any 
veteran  using  the  accelerated  entitlement 
provision  must  be  enrolled  In  a  program  of 
Instruction  that  will  lead  to  a  recognized 
and  predetermined  vocational,  educational, 
technical,  or  professional  objective  before  his 
total  benefits  are  expended.  The  com.pletlon 
stipulation  of  the  accelerated  entitlement 
provision  not  only  insures  that  veterans 
will  not  tise  their  benefits  solely  to  obtain 
extra  money,  but  provides  the  first  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  OI  Bill  is  fulfilling 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  actually  providing 
veterans  with  readjust  assletanoe  that  will 
lead  to  a  'vocational  and  educational  srtatus". 

The  Veterans  Administration  admits  that 
"there  la  little  data  available  on  completion 
rates  In  such  (education  and  training  pro- 
grams) .  Without  this  information  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  OI  Bin  use."  With  no  way  of  assessing 
the  completion,  effectiveness  or  quality  of 
education  and  training  programs  veterans 
are  receiving  under  the  OI  Bill,  there  U  little 
way  the  Veterans  Administration  can  Judge 
how  the  present  GI  Bill  is  being  abused.  The 
Comprehensive  Bill  would  provide  subatan- 
tlally  more  assurance  than  the  current  sys- 
tem than  the  OI  Bill  was  fulfilling  its  In- 
tended function.  It  la  possible  that  income 
limitation  such  as  thoee  on  the  World  War  II 
OI  Bill  could  be  vp^litA  to  veterans  using 
the  accelerated  entitlement  provlalan.  A  real- 
istic celling  (comparable  to  the  World  War  n 
OI  Bill)  on  earned  Income  after  payment 
of  educational  expenses  would  be  9360  for  a 
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veteran  with  no  dependents,  $600  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent,  and  $600  for  a  vet- 
eran with  two  dependents,  with  an  additional 
$50    for    each    additional    dependent,    per 

month. 

COST     OP     THX     ACCEtXBATKD     XNTrTUCMKNT 
PROVISION 

The  accelerated  entitlement  provision 
would  add  no  additional  coat  to  the  benefits 
all  eligible  veterans  are  entitled  to  today. 
However,  by  enabling  the  mllllona  of  veterans 
currently  unable  to  use  their  benefits  to  uae 
them  for  the  first  time,  the  ComporebenslTe 
BUI  would  Incur  the  cost  of  veterans  enter- 
ing these  education  and  training  programs. 

VIXTMAIC  BU  VXT^UNB   COMlCxnTICATIDir  CXM- 
TSB    ANB     TOCTMAIC    KKA    VRBUlfB    aDTaOlT 

coMHiiTaa 

The  Coixq>r«benalve  Bill  will  establish  a 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Communication  Cen- 
ter to  Insure  that  the  perspective,  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  needs  and  advice  of  Viet- 
nam era  Veterans  win  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  coordination,  planning  and  Implemen- 
tation of  all  federal  government  programs 
affecting  Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  Com- 
munications Center  will  serve  as  a  voice  at 
the  highest  level  of  government  for  all  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  including  the  alienated, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  poor,  the  radicalized, 
the  "silent  majority",  as  well  as  thoee  veter- 
ans with  leas  than  honorable  discharges. 

"If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  endeav- 
ors, we  must  first  examine  our  attitudes  and 
our  reactions  toward  our  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans. We  must  do  so  for  the  very  simple  rea- 
son that  most  of  us  in  VA  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  young  veterans  their 
age  for  a  generation  or  more.  Not  since  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict,  when  some 
of  the  veterans  we  served  were  our  con- 
temporaries, have  we  thought  yoimg  and 
acted  young  and  reacted  young.  We  can 
learn  from  youth  and  they  from  us.  And 
wo  can  profit  In  the  process,  especially  if 
the  drive  and  Idealism  of  our  Vietnam  era 
veterans  can  rekindle  the  drive  and  idealism 
that  once  made  our  lives  so  exciting  and 
promising." 

"I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  I 
have  even  the  faintest  concept  of  the  kind . 
of  war  our  Vietnam  veterans  have  had  to 
fight,  a  war  In  which  it  Is  vlrttially  Impoe- 
Blble  to  tell  friend  tram  foe,  a  war  In  which 
there  are  no  front  lines,  and  no  lasting,  final 
battlefield  trlumps  in  the  traditional,  tacti- 
cal sense." 

"More  than  54,000  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans have  died  In  Vietnam  and  nearly  200,- 
000  have  beeh  hospitalized  for  wounds. 
Thousands  more  still  carry  the  psychological 
scars  of  their  combat  experience.  Having 
paid  this  price  tbey  return  home  to  what?  To 
brass  bands  and  paradea  and  a  hero's  wel- 
come? Perb^M  a  few  have.  For  most,  bow- 
ever,  thetr  return  has  been  distinguished  by 
lndlffaieiu>e  and  even  hostility.  By  the  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  their  fellow  clttzens 
that  ttiey  will  get  Jobs,  pick  up  tbe  pieces 
of  their  lives,  and  be  good  clttaans.  But  what 
about  those  who  havent?  Have  wa  bothered 
to  ask  ouraalvea  why?  Is  it  ^«ft»iiti>  In  thfa 
difficult  transition  from  a  warUma  to  a 
peacetime  economy  Jobs  are  scarce?  Do  they 
no  longer  "belong"  beoause  ttaelr  old  fiends 
have  scattered  or  they  have  found  new 
friends  to  replace  them?  Or  have  they  found 
It  hard  to  be  a  '/good  oltlzen"  in  a  society 
rampant  with  strMa,  pcdarlzed  by  racial  ten- 
sions, and  even  hostile  to  young  people 
whoae  manner  of  dress  and  lifestyle  are  at 
variance  with  tbe-  views  of  their  allien?  Or 
is  It  all  of  thaae  reaaona  and  moref 

"Whatever  th»  answer  we  mtist  aak  oar*  ^ 
HlVM  and  answer  at  least  one  more  ques- 
tion.    What     do     we     owe     our     Vietnam 


era  veterans?  I  say  that  we  owe  them  a 
sincere  effort  to  understand  them  and  the 
impact  their  military  experiences  and  return 
to  civilian  life  has  had.  We  owe  them  a  criti- 
cal self-examination  of  everything  that  we 
do  and  the  manner  in  which  we  do  it.  We 
owe  them  the  honest  recognition  at  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  programs  conducted  pri- 
marily by  employees  much  older  than  they 
are  not  fully  attuned  to  their  needs,  their 
lifestyle,  and  their  problems.  And  we  ovra 
them  the  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  it  NOW." 

"We  must  understand  what  we  must  do 
to  meet  their  needs  In  a  positive.  Individ- 
ual and  responsive  way.  It  Is  not  good 
enough  to  count  "contacts",  and  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  In  a  formal,  me- 
chanical style  or  to  treat  thehr  medical  prob- 
lems in  our  hospitals  and  clinics  while  ignor- 
ing their  htiman  needs.  There  Is  no  better 
way  to  honor  these  courageotis  young  vet- 
erans than  to  listen,  think,  discuss,  and  then, 
to  ACT." 

""'We  are  agreed  I  am  certain  that  there  Is 
a  serious  crisis  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
many  young  people  with  regard  to  the  will- 
ingness of  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
all  kinds  to  be  responsive  to  new  needs  and 
to  be  adaptable  to  contemporary  aoclety.  And 
I  might  add  that  many  older  persona  as  well 
can  express  genuine  concern  when  needed 
changes  are  not  effected.  VA  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  denoonstrate  that  it  can  be  respon- 
sive and  adaptable." — Donald  Jc^naon,  Ad- 
mlnlBtrat<»',  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  Communications 
Center  will  provide  a  voice  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  within  the  federal  government.  The 
Advisory  Conamlttee  wUl  be  located  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  administra- 
tive purposes  only,  and  Its  scope  shall  cover 
programs  pertaining,  but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Veterans  educational  and  vocational 
training  programs. 

2.  Veterans  outreach  programs. 

8.  Veterans  medical  programs  (including 
drug  treatment  and  psychological  readjust- 
ment) . 

4.  Armed  Forces  educational  programs. 

5.  Project  Transition. 

8.  The  Veterans  Employment  Service. 

7.  The  Pre-Dlscharge  Education  Program. 

8.  Office  of  Slucatlon  veterans  programs. 

9.  Department  of  Health,  Education  ft  Wel- 
fare veterans  programs. 

10.  The  Jobs  for  Veterans  and  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen's  veterans  programs. 

The  Viietnam  Era  Veterans  Communica- 
tion Center  will  have  an  Executive  Director 
and  four  Assistant  Directors  all  appointed  by 
the  President.  All  directors  will  be  Vietnam 
era  veterans  and  at  least  three  must  be  less 
than  titlrty  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment. No  more  than  two  directors  can 
be  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment. 

It  is  tbe  intention  of  the  ComprabenislTe 
Bill  that  the  veterans  i^ppolnted  to  the  Com- 
munications Center  owe  their  allegiance  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  and  that  they  be  re- 
sponsive and  receptive  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  era  veterans  as  well  as  the 
agencies  that  they  are  working  «rltb.  The 
members  of  tha  Communlcaticm  Canter 
should  represent  the  many  diverse  economic, 
social,  racial,  educational,  and  political  q;>ec- 
trums  that  comprise  8.8  million  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  Additional  employees  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Communications  Center  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

In  vrorklng  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munications Center  in  Washington,  there 
shall  be  a  Vietnam  veteran  In  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Veterans    Administration    Hospital,    drug 

and  Out-patient  clinic. 


United  States  Veterans  Assistance  Center. 

Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office. 

Veterans  Employment  Service  Office. 

All  other  federal  agencies  which  administer 
programs  for  or  have  substantial  affect  on 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

It  is  not  ttie  Intent  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bill  to  circumvent  the  normal  organizational 
structure  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  but 
to  Insure  that  Vietnam  era  veterans  have 
communication  and  input  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment on  programs  that  directly  affect 
them. 

VIETNAM   ERA    VETERANS    ADVI80RT    COMMTrTES 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Adviaary  Com- 
mittee shall  assist  the  Communications  Cen- 
ter in  Insiu^ng  that  the  Vietnam  veterans 
voice  is  heard  and  his  experience  and  input 
are  recognized.  The  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  Include  the  Veterans 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, persons  who  represent  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  persons  appointed 
by  the  President  who  are  eminent  In  the 
fields  of  labor,  management,  education,  State 
and  Local  government,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  others  whose  expertise  would  be 
useful  to  the  Advisory  Conunlttee  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions. 

ri7NCTIONS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA  VXTXRANS 
COMMUNICATIONS  CRNTEK 

The  Center  shall  evaluate  and  report  to 
Congress  the  effectiveness  of  veteran  out- 
reach services  and  make  recommendations 
for  establishing  new,  and  Improving  exlstmg, 
methods  and  procedures  for  insuring  ttiat  all 
Vietnam  veterans  are  informed  of  and  are 
asaisted  in  applying  for  all  benefits  and  serv- 
ices they  are  entitled  to. 

The  Center  wUl  advise,  assist,  consult  and 
participate  in  the  coordination,  development, 
planning  and  administration  of  all  Federal 
programs  pertaining  to  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans. The  Communications  Center,  in  cloee 
cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Consmlttee, 
shaa: 

( 1 )  Promote  and  encourage.  In  cooperation 
and  conjunction  with  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
Program  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Busl- 
nesMnen,  publicize  the  skills,  experience, 
training,  maturity  and  leadership  abilities 
of  veterans,  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  procurement  of  employment  opportu- 
nities consistent  with  veterans  abilities: 

(2)  Encourage,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
concerned,  the  Incorporation  of  relevant  mil- 
itary training  skills  and  experience  into 
Union  apprenticeship  and  training  programs; 

(3)  Advise  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  transition  training  programs  and  courses 
instituted  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  augment 
the  military  training  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel In  order  to  meet  employment  or  union 
apprenticeship  standards  after  their  release 
frc«n  active  duty; 

(4)  Develop  programs,  in  cooperation  with 
business  management  to  recognize  and  utilize 
in  mansigement  positions,  the  leadership,  dis- 
cipline, resfwuElbllity  and  other  assets  ac- 
quired by  veterans  in  military  servioe. 

(6)  Work  and  consult  with  educational  and 
training  institutions  to  evaluate  (and  where 
possible,  grant  academic  accreditation  for) 
the  special  education  and  training  gtven  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  training  received  under  the 
General  Educational  Development  program, 
the  College  Level  Examination  Program,  and 
courses  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute; 

(6)  Assist  In  the  revision,  expansion,  im- 
provement and  the  effective  promotion  and 
utilization  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Evaluation 
of    Educational    Experience    in    the    Armed 
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Forces"  and  in  ibe  development  of  an  ftiXur~ 
matlon  system  to  enhance  the  transfv  of 
mUUary  skUU.  training  and  experlenee  to 
civUlan  terms. 

(7  I  Promote  and  develop  prograins  ^der 
which  employers  and  employmen*  »g«^cle8 
wiU  evaluate  and  give  appropriate  recbgnl- 
tion  to  military  occupational  4pecl*lt^  of 
veterans.  i 

1 8)  Aaalat  in  the  dtrelopment  of  pro(^ams 
and  facilities  that  encourage  and  pi^vlde 
employment,  training,  education,  ho^ng. 
and  other  needed  service^,  for  disabled  ^Viet- 
nam era  veterans;  including  a  corapllatj|on  of 
schools.  Institutions,  trauilng  prograny^  em- 
ployers and  hollaing  that  offer  specUU  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  programs  for  dlsab)^d  or 
handicapped  persuns,  and  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  such  services  and  prograins. 

(9)  Perform  other  duties  and  fuaotlona 
that  might  be  reqiired. 


1 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  WE  PAC3E 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Presldait,t  this 
piece,  written  by  the  distinguished  nu- 
clear scientist,  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  polnis  up 
the  difficult  choices  we  have  to  maktt  and 
must  continue  to  make  if  we  are  to<5on- 
tinue  to  have  the  energy  we  need.  . 

Fossil  fuels  that  are  readily  available, 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  that  we  haveSong 
taken  for  granted,  are  now  running!  out. 
Even  the  pool  of  oU  under  the  B^dle 
East  won't  lAst  forever. 

In  place  of  these  fuels  we  mus' 
velop  new  substitutes  through  new 
nologles  or  revitalized  old  technoli 
While  I.  for  one,  would  prefer  thi 
not  destroy  prairies  mining  for  c 
saddle    ourselves    with    nuclear    vfaste 
products  that  would  come  from  fcirge 
nuclear  powexplants,  the  need  foil  en 
ergy  must  puah  us  ahead. 

As  Lapp  says: 

I  have  found  that  In  lecturing  aboU^  the 
subject  of  future  energy  supply  p*opl«  dla- 
count  rather  gloomy  forecasts.  > 

We  must  not  discount  the  gloomy  fore- 
casts. We  must  work  to  avoid  their  com- 
ing true.  1 

Mr  President,  1  ask  that  Rah?h  I4PP'8 
"The  Hard  EJnergy  Choices  Ahea<f '  be 
printed  In  the  Bicord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  R^^oho, 
as  follows:  i 

[  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  AprU  ^3. 
19741  L 

Tme  Hard  Ewtkct  Choicks  AheadI 
(By  Ralph.  E.  Lapp) 

The  United  Statee  Is  entering  a  dls^lct- 
Ini?  new  era  In  Its  economic  history.  ■»  are 
moving  out  oX  an  era  when  energy  wa^^^^T 
to  find  and  easy  to  exploit — a  fundan^ntal 
development  whose  Implications  wUl  |each 
well  into  the  21st  Century.  i 

The  Aral)  oil  embargo  hae  ended,  that  long 
lines  at  the  service  statlotLs  have  ^sap- 
peared  at  least  temporarily  and  the  short-run 
"energy  crisis"  has  eased.  Yet  we  remain  an 
energy-ahort  nation  even  now  and  the  long- 
run  trends  are  not  comforting.  An  anUysis 
of  thte  nation's  future  energry  needs  leads 
inevitably  to  these  coacl  ustonR :  l 

There  la  no  way  we  can  meet  tbcjself- 
stifflclency  goals  of  "Project  Independ^noe" 
by  President  Nixon's  1980  deadline,  and  brob- 
ably  not  even  by  1985.  Dependence  on  fvvlgn 
oU  will  be  a  brutal  fact  of  life  for  at  l^ut  a 
decade,  more  likely  two.  { 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  sustain  the  kiddy 


growtb  rates  In  energy  consumption  of  re- 
ceipt years.  Even  under  the  best  of  clroum- 
staaoea  energy  conservation  is  going  to  be 
mandiatory.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ad^t 
our  tra4Mportatlon  system — Indeed  our  whole 
system  of  generating  and  using  energy — to 
an  age  of  energy  Marclty.  and  this  wUl  re- 
quire a  whole  series  of  profound  political  and 
economic  adjustments. 

There  is  no  alternative,  in  the  long  run.  to 
primary  reliance  for  our  energy  needs  upon 
coai  and  atomic  power.  Simultaneously,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  move  toward  an  "all- 
electric"  eco(icin>y,  perhaps  even  to  the  extent 
of  eventually  aubstltutlng  electric  automo- 
biles for  gasoline-burning  ones. 

Injcreaslng  U£.  energy  consumption  has 
accompanied  a  growing  Orose  National  Prod- 
uct ior  well  over  a  decade.  Last  year  the  VS. 
consiuned  an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to 
the  heat  produced  by  burning  3  billion  tons 
of  high-rank  coal  or  13  billion  barrels  of  oU. 
Actual  oil  consumption  In  1973  amounted  to 
6.3  bUUon  barrels;  add  to  this  the  natural  gas 
consumed  and  it  develops  that  77  percent  of 
our  energy  was  delivered  in  the  form  of 
pumpable  fuels. 

OKOWTH    EVERY    YEAR 

Last  yeef  our  energy  consumption  lncrea<ied 
4  8  ptreeot  orer  that  of  tbe  year  before,  and 
coiisumption  Increased  4.9  percent  the  year 
before  that.  If  we  were  to  continue  growing 
ut  this  rate,  then  in  1994  we  would  be  usUig 
the  energy  equlvaleat  of  24  bUllon  barreLs 
of  oH  annually.  Of  course,  we  could  get  some 
of  this  energy  from  non-petroleum  sources, 
but  even  so.  we  would  need  some  11.6  biUlou 
barreU  of  petroleum  products  In  1085. 

There  Is  no  way  we  can  get  those  11.6  bil- 
lion tawreU,  uniess  tb»  Arabs  decide  to  act 
against  tJhetr  awn  self-interest  and  authorize 
greatly  »tepped-up  production  at  low  prices. 
There  Is  no  way  we  can  get  even  the  9.6 
billloa  barrels  that  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU  estimates  we  will  need  ta  1085.  And 
there  is  no  easy  way  we  can  make  up  the  dU- 
feren^  out  of  UJS.  resources  either.  America, 
to  repeat,  has  run  out  of  easy  energy  sources. 
It  must  now  grapple  with  the  touch  choices. 

What  are  those  choices?  Although  our 
petroleum  resources  are  not  fully  exploited, 
they  hold  little  promise  of  keeping  pace  with 
demand,.  This  means  we  must  now  look  to 
coal!  Ug^lte  and  oil  shale,  all  of  which,  un- 
fortunately, must  be  mined.  Mining,  of 
course,  entails  many  problems — not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  sheer  volume  of  earth  which 
wUl  have  to  be  moved.  For  example,  produc- 
tion of  1  bUllon  barrels  of  synthetic  crude 
oil  from  on  shale  would  require  mliilng  and 
processing  1.7  billion  tons  of  the  shale,  not  to 
mention  disposing  of  the  talc-like  waste.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  TJ-S.  coal  Indtistry 
mines  only  about  0.6  bllUon  tons  annually. 

The  Fort  Union  Formation  In  tiie  TTpper 
Missouri  Basin  holds  a  vast  treasure  of  sub- 
bltumlnons  coaJ,  some  of  it  reaching  100  feet 
or  more  In  bed  thickness.  Luckily,  It's  low 
In  sufur  and  is  quite  cloee  to  t*e  surf**:  and. 
because  coal  is  a  close  chemical  cousin  to 
oil.  It  ean  be  liquefied  and  or  gssifled. 

But  will  a  Northern  Plains  sthte  l!ke  Mon- 
tana allow  the  Industrialization  that  could 
ccmtert  It  into  a  new  Texas  on  the  U.S.  en- 
ergy map?  Can  the  neceasary  water  be  found 
to  operate  huge  synthetic  fuel  plants?  What 
price-per-barrel  has  to  be  assured  the  syn- 
thetic f^el  Industry  to  attract  the  necessary 
capital?  Wtiat  should  be  the  use  of  the  coal 
which  Is  no*  being  unit-train  shipped  to 
mid-westem  electric  utUlttee?  Who  deeides 
what  fraction  of  the  coal  goes  to  boilers  In 
steam -electric  plants  and  what  goes  to  mak- 
ing ijMoUne  or  aircraft  fuels?  These  are  crit- 
ical qoectlons  for  the  nation's  energy  future. 

But  here's  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tl-in:  Just  wha>t  la  an  "allowable"  annual 
growtb    rate   In   energy   consumption?    Oui 


present  growth  rate  of  nearly  5%  a  year  sim- 
ply caiuiot  be  sustained.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  "zero  growth"  policy,  advocated  by  some 
envlronmentallfits,  would  have  an  economy- 
wrecking  potential. 

Rather  arbitrarily.  I  have  calculated  that 
each  barrel  of  oil  (or  Its  energy  equivalent) 
is  linked  to  about  $100  of  Gross  National 
Product.  If  so,  a  cutbaok  of  1  bUlion  barrels 
In  annual  oil  consumption  would  mean  a 
$100  billion  dent  In  the  ONP.  Of  course,  this 
Is  a  grossly  ffimpUfled  calculation,  but  it  does 
indicate  t%e  scope  and  painfulneae  oX  the 
economic  decisions  *«  are  going  to  have  to 
make. 

E>etrolt's  monomania  for  the  superhorse- 
power  engine,  ooupled  with  the  fuel  robbery 
perpetrated  to>-  lowered  compreesloA  ratios 
and  air  pollution  controls,  has  contributed 
mlghtUy  to  pur  fuel  crisis.  Yet  with  so  much 
of  the  nation's  wcll-beUig  llnkfed  to  the  motor 
car.  we  can  hardly  afford  to  dislocate  our 
economy  by  precipitous.  Ilt-consUlered  re- 
spkonses.  Nor  can  we  let  environmental  con- 
siderations alone  dominate  policymaking  for 
such  things  as  transportation,  tUe  location  of 
power  plants  and  the  development  of  energy 
resources.  I  believe  the  mtich -publicized  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  "Triple  E"  statement  that  strikes 
a  balance  between  envlrotunental,  economic 
and  energy  considerations. 

SHirr    TO    UCU7EB    CAJIS 

It  seems,  obvious,  howeveri  that  fpr  the 
nation  to  live  within  Its  energy  moaos,  De- 
troit must  at  least  ahlft  to  lighter,  higher 
performance  cars.  I  see  no  reason  why  De- 
troit cannot  continue  to  Increase  unit  sales, 
adding  25  million  more  vehicles  to  tbe  car 
population  by  1980 — provided  the  gasoline 
mileage  goes  up  to  an  average  cf  18  miles  per 
gaUon.  This  would  allow  full  moplllty  for 
Americans — that  is.  10,000  miles  per- vehicle- 
year — while  consuming  no  more  fuel  than 
automobiles  did  in  1973.  It  would,  however, 
mean  flushing  the  low-performance  cars  out 
of  circulation. 

Similarly,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  air  cargo 
business  cannot  rocket  ahead  on  the  vertigi- 
nous growth  rate  of  past  decades.  Shipping 
cargo  by  air  Is  energy  lunacy,  much  more 
wasteful  of  fuel  than  transporting  things  by 
rail,  measured  on  a  ton-mile  basis.  Trucks, 
too,  are  less  erQcltmt  than  trains.  Inevitably, 
we  must  return  to  the  mil,  and  this  will  re- 
quire a  national  metamorphosis  that  will 
occupy  the  remaining  decades  of  this 
centtiry. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  nm- 
nlng  out  of  pumpable  fuels  places  high 
priority  on  central  station  generation  of 
power,  tislng  either  soUd  fossil  fuels  or 
uranium.  Nert'year  about  80%  of  all  UB. 
fuel  consumption  WUl  be  directed  to  elec- 
tric energy  generfctlon  and  this  is  expected 
to  grow  to  60'c  by  ttie  end  of  the  centory. 
By  then,  up  to  60%  of  all  electric  genera- 
tion is  projected  to  come  from  nnclearjpowf 
sources — from  1,000  nuclear  stations,  Bf  the 
year  WOO,  \iranium  should  be  substituting 
for  the  atonual  bum-up  of  more  thaa  9  bil- 
lion tons  of  eoal. 

Atomic  power  raises  envlronmentaJ  and 
safety  isstlers  which  must  be  faced.  But  for 
anyone  C6ncemed  aboot  the  rsTages  of  strlp- 
mlftlng.  it  also  offers  Immense  advantages 
over  coal  and  oil  shale.  In  fact,  onoe  the 
power-breeder  f^actor  comes  on  Une,  it  will 
be  possible  to  coast  through  the  entire  21st 
Century  without  mlnmg  a  single  ton  of 
uranium  ore;  Industry  will  mer^y  rework 
om  already  mined  and  tap  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  atom. 

As  we  BMva  toward  masstva  reliance  upon 
coal  and  atomic  energy,  w«  alao  wUl  more 
toward  an  all-eleetric  eooaomy.  UnlUU  oil 
and  gasoline,  which  can  be  distributed  easUy 
for  utUlaatKm   In  automobile  engines  and 
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other  sman  ponwr  plants,  coal  and  atomic 
energy  lenil  theoiBelTes  best  .to  exploitation 
In  central  ppwer  plan^)  If  advances  In  elec- 
tt^  batteries  or  .otiier  naethods  of  storing 
energy  make  the  elecilrlc  car  a  reality,  each 
garage,  in  effect,  v.iirt)eccir.c  a  private  fining 
station,  with  the  car  charged  up  there  over- 
night for  vtee  the-next  day. 

The  U.S.  energy  economy  is  eb  often  pro- 
jected atal>i  It  lur  as  the  year  2000  that  peo- 
ple overlook  the  energy  requlrenoKots  of  the 
next  ewittury.  Whereas  this  oentioy  will  be 
reckoned  by  energy  hlsterians  as  90  '^  fossil 
and  lO'c  nuclear,  tlie  relationship  will  be- 
come Increasingly  nuclear  In  the  future.  A  - 
though  it's  unlikely  that  2lBt  Century  Amer- 
icans will  be  free  to  waste  energy  the  way 
we  hate,  many  experts  thlntc  that  the  U.S. 
popntetlon  vOl  grow  very  slowly  in  the  next 
century  and  not  e^pceed  400  million  by  the 
year  3100.  Ibus,  I  would  expect  that  total 
energy  consumption  would  no  more  than 
triple  In  the  next  century. and  that  nuclear 
sources  could  mamtain  a  Viable  U.S.  energy 
economy  through  the  2l8t  Oentury. 

A  BLEAK  FICTTTRI 

The  world-wide  energy  picture,  on'  the 
other  hand.  Is  very  bleak.  The  "easy  energy" 
sources  of  other  nations  should  run  out 
rather  sovn  In  the  21st  Century.  The  proved 
reserve'  of  600  blUloh  barrels  of  oil  In  the 
Persian  Gblf  %iajr  seem  immense,  but  it 
cannot  satis_;y  the,rlslng  energy  expectations 
of  developing  coxtotrles  for  very  long.  The 
run-cnit  of  "easy  energy"  and  the  on-set  of 
"tough  energy"  could  have  revolutionary 
consequences  for  the  growth  c€  the  planets 
population.  Merely  feeding  the  growing 
populations  of  underdeveloped  nations  may 
eventually  .Impose  energy  requirements  that 
many  nations  will  not  be  able  to  meet.  Nor 
will  many  of  these  nations  be  able  to  afford 
thetT:8.  solution:  a  htghly^electrle  economy 
designed  to  mate  with  nuclear  power.  Re- 
Ml>~^  Widening  of  tbe  gap  between  the  have 
at^d  ti>e<bave-not  nations.  , 

I  have  found  that  in  lecturing  about,  the 
subject  of  Xuture  energy  supply  people  dis- 
count rather  gloomy  forecasts  as  these  by 
saving  that  "scientists  will  come  up  wtth  a 
solution!"  There  are,  of  course,  a  mimber 
of  energy  options  already  In  sight,  but  all 
have  their  drawbacks.  None  qualify  as  "easy 
energy,"  especially  if  all  costs  are  reckoned, 
and  it  Ls  this  advent  of  "tough  energy"  that 
has  .such  fundamental  eigniflcince  to  our 
future  way  of  life. 


POLLOWTHROUGH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  cQUeagues  in  the  Senate  re- 
cently Joined  lie  m  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  JsUpplehiental  appropriations 
bUl  "to  restore  $20  million  to  the  follow- 
through  program.  As  one  of  the  most 
successtul  programs  in  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation, followthrough  has  proven  Itself 
a  valuable  asset  for  improving,  through 
edi^;atlon,  the  life  chances  of  low  in- 
come children.  The  administration's  re- 
sponse has  been  to  announce  a  nation- 
wide phaseout  of  followthr6ugb  begin- 
ning next  September  with  complete  ter- 
mination of  the  program  by  1978. 

tlie  reqcttqn  to  the  program  from 
parents,  program  directors,  teachers  and 
others  cpnne^ted  with  f  ollpw^Jirough  has 
been  particularly  Impres^fve.  they  have 
expressed  thi^lr  concern  for  the  need  to 
retain  this  program  and  ace  dismayed 
^en  efTorts  such  as  foMgiWthroTigh, 
which  are  designed  to  Improve  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  'children,  are 


frustrated  by  elimination  of  the  pro- 
grams. Parents  unanimously  convey  a 
sense  of  new  opportunity  in  follow - 
through,  emphasizing  the  achievement 
their  children  have  shown  because  of  the 
program. 

I  understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  markup  session  Just  agreed 
to  include  in  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  the  amendment  I  proposed.  I 
want  to  thank  and  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  taking  this 
positive  step  toward  restoring  $20  mil- 
lion to  followthrough  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  with  an  entry  level 
grade  class  next  year.  And  I  want  to 
especially  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr  Magntt- 
soN)  for  the  special  leadership  he  pro- 
vided on  this  issue,  and  the  humane  and 
sensitive  role  he  has  placed  on  behalf  of 
all  programs  like  this  one  that  provide 
hppe  and  opportunities  for  American 
families  and  their  children. 

I  ask 'unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate background  materials  and  corre- 
5p<mdence  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding examples  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  teachers  and  parents  with 
children  in  followthrou3h  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Follow  THRorcH 
Building  on  Head  Start's  Oalns;  Follow 
Through  was  Initiated  ««ven  years  ago  to  sus- 
tain the  impact  of  Heau  Sturt.  as  a  response 
to  studies  which  Indicated  that  Head  Start 
gains  were  often  lost  after  the  children  er- 
tered  elementary  school.  Follow  Through 
continues  through  the  third  grade  the  same 
types  of  comprehensive  health,  educatlo:i. 
and  social  services  that  Head  Start  provides 
In  preschool,  with  heavy  parent  involvement. 
Legislation  Creating  Follow  Through — The 
Intent  of  Congress:  An  amendment  to  Title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  launched 
Follow  Through.  The  Senate  report  accom- 
panying the  1967  amendment  stressed  that 
Follow  Through  was  a  service  program,  not 
a  time-limited  experiment.  The  report  em- 
phasized that  Follow  Through  "builds  on  the 
experience  of  Head  Start  which  shows  that 
unless  a  systematic  follow  through  is  made 
with  children  previously  enrolled  tn  Head 
Start  the  gains  made  tend  to  tade  away." 

A  Comprehensive  Program:  Follow 
Through  is  compt^henslve  in  the  services 
it  offers.  Instructional  programs  In  the 
schools  are  strengthened  by  new.  innovative 
teaching  methods.  Aides,  drawn  from  the 
community,  assist  the  teachers  In  the  clas.s- 
room  as  do  parent  volunteers.  The  health 
and  nutritional  well-b»lng  of  disadvantaged 
children  Is  Improved  oy  nutritional  educa- 
tion and  lunches  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram. Medical  and  dental  care,  social  and 
psychological  services  are  part  of  PoUo'v 
Through.  Career  Development  is  fostered  by 
Follow  Through  as  low-income  parents  em- 
ployed as  aides  are  enable<j  to  earn  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas  and  take  college 
level  courses  leading  to  degrees  In  teaching 
and  other  fields.  Parental  pcu^tctpatlon  is 
another  significant  aspect  of  Follow  Through. 
Classes  and  workshops  are  provided  that  help 
parents  work  with  their  children  In  the 
classroom  or  In  the  home.  Parents  are  In- 
voli^Qd  In  d£cislon-maklng  as  members  of 
advisory  committees,  taking  part  In  decisions 
on  all  phases  of  the  program. 


Administrative  Alteration  of  the  Program : 
Upon  Congress'  initiation  of  Follow  Through 
as  a  comprehensive  service  program,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  $120  mlUlon  to  op- 
erate a  large-scale  servloe-type  program. 
However,  before  legislation  was  enacted,  it 
became  knovim  that  OEO  would  receive  less 
money  than  had  been  appropriated,  and  that 
Follow  Through,  as  a  new  program,  would 
receive  very  little  funding.  An  administrative 
decision  was  made,  and  agreed  to  by  OEO, 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, U.S.  Office  of  Education  laid  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  that  Follow  Through  should 
be  an  experimental  program  for  the  time  be- 
ing, designed  to  produce  Information  which 
would  be  useful  when  the  program  was  ex- 
panded to  nationwide  proportions. 

Despite  the  alteration  in  program  em- 
phasis, the  legislation  wris  not  changed  and 
passed  the  Congress  as  originally  Intended. 
For  the  first  several  years,  OE  referred  to 
Follow  Through  as  "a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  in  a  service  setting"  and  the 
appropriations  Justifications  called  it  a  pilot 
program  with  the  objective  being  to  capi- 
talize on  the  gains  made  by  poor  children  In 
Head  Start.  Since  1971,  and  despite  the  word- 
ing of  the  legislative  authorization,  Follow 
Through  has  been  officially  regarded  as 
solely  a  research  and  development  program. 

Results  of  Evaluative  Studies:  National 
evaluation  of  Follow  Through  done  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  prtxluced  re- 
sults significantly  in  favor  of  the  program. 
The  overall  Impact  on  pupil  development, 
and  on  parent  and  teacher  attitudes  Is  posi- 
tive. The  effects  of  Follow  Through  beconie 
stronger  as  children  progress  through  the 
program.  Participation  In  Follow  Throuph 
produces  greater  growth  In  children — both 
academic  and  nonacademlc — than  that  dis- 
played by  the  non -Follow  Through  compari- 
son groups. 

The  Phaseout:  The  Administration  has 
called  for  a  phaseout  of  the  PoUow  Through 
program,  e!alm!r»fr  that  its  so-called  basic 
purpose  a«!  sti  experlmer.t  has  been  fulfilled. 
While  legislative  history  Indicates  this  was 
never  Intended  to  be  Jtat  an  experimental 
program.  Follow  Through  has  proven  itself 
too  valuable  and  succespful  to  be  eliminated. 
The  phaseout  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
further  planned  evaluations.  T'he  Integrltv 
of  the  remaining  c'.asse?  will  be  Jeopardized 
as  key  local  admlr^lstrators  and  teachers 
leave  the  propram.  The  evaluation  Is  belnp 
seriously  compromised  and  the  phaseout  mav 
prove  to  be  self-1ustlf\ing.  Follow  Through 
is  In  danger  of  going  down  as  another  com- 
pensatory education  program  that  some- 
how tiu-ned  out  a  failure 

Maintaining  Follow  Through  at  Present 
Level:  There  are  currently  170  Follow 
Through  projects  throuiyhout  the  nation 
providing  new  educational  opportunities  for 
more  than  80.000  poor  children  In  kinder- 
garten through  third  grade.  To  maintain 
Follow  Through  with  approximately  the 
present  nu-nber  of  children  In  grades  K 
through  3  at  the  current  level  of  funding 
win  require  approximately  $80  million  annu- 
ally, $20  million  In  addition  to  the  present 
appropriation  authorization  for  next  school 
year. 

US.  Sbkats. 
Washinaton.  DC.  April  5,  7974 
Hon.  Warren  G    MACNrsoN. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton. 

Labor-Health.  Education  <t   Welfare  .4ppro- 
priations    Subcommittee.    Senate    OPice 
Building.  Wafhingion.  D.C 
Drab    Chairm.'.n    Macncson   and    Senator 
Cotton    We  are  wrltine  to  you  of  our  Inten- 
tion to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Sup- 
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plem«nt*l  Apprt^rlattons  Bill  restorl^  ^0 
million  to  the  Follow  Tbrougb  Progra^. 

Ab  you  know,  this  program  provUl|a  ape- 
clal  follow  up  services  to  Head  Start  gradu- 
ates during  the  first  three  years  of  sc)|ooI.  At 
a  cost  of  about  960  million  annually,  tke  Fsd- 
eral  government  has  been  funding  ab^ut  180 
Follow  Thruogh  programs  acroas  tb«  coun- 
try for  the  past  several  years. 

PoUow  Through  has  been  one  of  oifx  most 
sucoeasful  programs  for  the  educatloli  of  the 
dlsadvmntaged  and  «e  believe  It  mu*t  con- 
tinue without  reduction.  Unless  theaf  funds 
are  provided  in  the  Supplemental,  no  ^Klsting 
program  will  be  able  to  support  an  e|iterlng 
class  this  fall  and  the  program  will  bephased 
out  over  three  years.  = 

With  warmest  personal  regards.        j 
Sincerely.  | 

WaLTE*  F.  MOHDAljl, 

Hauuon  a.  Wiu^amb, 
HuBXBT   H.    HtrtcpAaET, 
Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
IdCAXK  O    Hatftklo^ 
John  V.  Ttjnnky, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Robert  T.  SxArroRf, 
Oatloro  Nelson, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


CS.  Sdtatr^ 
Washington.  D.C..  April  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Warrkn  O.  ACaoitusdn,  Chairman, 

Hon    NORRIS    OOTTOIT, 

V.S.    Senate,    Labor,    Health,    Sduoaikm    <fr 

Welfare  Subcommittee,  Senate  Apfropri- 

atUmi  Committee.  Washington,  k-C. 

DxAR  Chairmax  iS-KairaaoN  and  SkXATOR 

Cotton;   On  April  5th  I  wrote  to  yo*  with 

Senatora  Humphrey,  Taft.  Wllllama.  E^tfleld. 

Tunney,   Nelson,    Javlts,   Pell    and   ^UTord, 

indicating  our  hope  that  the  Suboon^lttee 

would  Include  In  the  supplemental  |tppro- 

prUtlona   bill    for    1974.   920   million   to   be 

restored  to  the  Follow  Through  program  for 

the  current  fiscal  year. 

Since  that  time,  a  number  of  othee  Sena- 
tors have  aaked  to  be  associated  wll^  this 
effMt.  Specifically,  Senators  Cook,  HcOov- 
em,  Rlblcoff.  McOee,  Clark,  Hart,  Pud»rlght. 
Randolph.  Steveneon.  and  Brooke  wou}d  like 
to  be  recorded  as  oocponsors  of  this  measure. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cootldera- 
tlon.  I 

Sincerely,  | 

Walter  F.  Moitoal^ 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on  cHudren 
*  Youth. 


CoePONSORS   OP   MONDALE    AUKNDUiNT 

As  of  this  time  the  following  Senators 
have  expressed  their  sponsorsh^  of  this 
measure:  Brock.  Brooict.  Clarx,  Cook, 
Fttlbrxgrt,  Hart.  Hatitrlo.  Huohes.  Httm- 
PRRXT,  jAvrrs,  McOkx,  McOovxrn.  ttcJtrmr, 
Nelsrx,  Prll,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Stsfpori), 
Stxvrnbon,  Tatt,  Tunnxt,  and  Wxll]»mb. 


r 


Saginaw,  Minn..  March  12, 
Senator   Walter  Mondalb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

OXAR  Mr.  Mondalz:  As  a  teacher  tn  the 
Follow  Through  environment  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  many  benefits  to  th^  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  the  the  progmtn.  As 
you  probably  know.  Follow  Through  puts  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  developing  »  posi- 
tive self  concept  of  the  child,  giving  em- 
phasis to  individualized  instruction,  ttid  in- 
volving parents  In  the  classroom. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Hxlqvist. 

Motnnis^lLL. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Moncalb. 
Ru3»ell  Senate  Office  Buildijig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sib:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  our  ^hool 
program.   Follow   Through.    We   hav»'  been 


Informed  that  this  year  Our  Kindergarten 
is  being  phased  out  and  then  each  year  after 
first  through  third  grade  imtll  the  program 
Is  gone.  I  have  one  child  in  Follow  Through 
and  one  in  the  fourth  grade  who  had  Follow 
Through.  I  feel  they  both  have  benefited 
from  this  very  much. 

Our  Oommunity  has  benefited  from  this 
vary  much.  It  has  Increased  parent,  teacher 
and  pupil  relationship.  I  feel  It  Is  a  great  as- 
sist to  Our  Community. 

I  am  asking  for  all  the  help  and  support 
you  can  give  lis  in  keeping  Follow  Through 
in  Our  Community. 
Sinoerely, 

Prtllis  Bockles. 


THE  1974  CHESAPEAKE  St  OHIO 
CANAL  HIKE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  an  Intrepid  band  of 
some  33  persons,  members  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  Association,  who  on  April  27  com- 
pleted an  11 -day,  184- mile  long  hike  of 
the  C.  b  O.  Canal  from  Cumberland. 
Md.  to  Washington. 

The  purpose  of  the  canal  hike  was  to 
emphasize  the  unique  recreational  treas- 
ures which  the  canal  offers  our  citizens 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing condition  of  the  canal  as  a  result  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes  and  the  demands 
of  time. 

In  Jime,  1972.  Agnes  caused  an  esti- 
mated $34  million  worth  of  damage  to 
the  canal.  The  waterway  suffered  s<»ne 
26  major  breaks,  eind  all  along  the  canal, 
locks  were  destroyed,  banks  eroded  and 
structures  damaged. 

Additionally,  the  process  of  decay  has 
begun  to  claim  more  and  more  historic 
structures  along  the  canal.  fV>r  Instance, 
on  October  31,  1973,  the  140-year-old 
Catoctln  Creek  Aqueduct  collapsed,  giv- 
ing us  dramatic  evidence  of  the  critical 
need  for  restoration. 

Clearly,  this  year's  hike  was  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  first  hike  in  1954.  which 
began  efforts  to  make  the  canal  a  na- 
tional historic  park.  That  effort,  of 
course,  was  culminated  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  91-664.  the  Chesapeake 
L  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act,  in 
January  1971. 

This  year  the  walkers,  starting  from 
Cumberland,  moved  down  the  towpath 
at  a  i^te  of  approximately  17  miles  a 
day,  camping  along  the  way.  Local  sup- 
porters organized  dinners  for  the  hikers 
in  Cumberland,  WilUamsport,  Frederick 
and  Washington,  and  many  people 
Joined  the  walkers  for  short  stints  In 
their  home  areas. 

I  was  able  to  Join  the  hikers  for  one 
of  the  last  legs  of  the  journey,  from  Oreat 
Falls  to  Sycamore  Island,  a  distance  of 
8  miles,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  effort, 
for  we  were  exposed  to  some  of  the  best 
parkland  America  has  to  offer. 

As  I  pointed  out,  much  work  remains 
to  be  done  to  restore  the  canaL  Unfor- 
tunately, since  the  1972  storm,  only  $1.8 
million  has  been  spent  to  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  Agnes,  an  amount 
little  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
need.  For  fiscal  year  1975.  only  $3  million 
is  Included  in  the  budget,  an  amount 
I  deem  greatly  Inadequate.  It  Is  my 
strong  hope  that  the  Congress  this  year 
can  rectify  this  fiscal  ovei^ght.  Should 
any  of  my  colleagues  have  some  res- 


ervations on  that  score,  I  would  invite 
them  to  walk  the  canal,  as  the  members 
of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  Association  have 
done.  That,  I  would  think,  would  be  more 
persuasive  than  any  9>eech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  salute  each  person  who  walked  the 
canal,  and  commend  them  for  their 
dedication  to  this  unique  and  irreplace- 
atrie  parkland.  I  eQ)eclally  want  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Bruce  Wood,  chairman 
of  the  C.  Ii  O.  Canal  Level  Walkers,  who 
more  than  any  other  was  particularly 
responsible  for  organizing  this  most  suc- 
cessful hike.  Bruce  Wood  has  been  one 
of  the  champions  of  the  C.  b  O.  Canal, 
and  by  this  walk  he  has  heipti  im- 
measurable to  bring  attention  to  the 
need  for  renewed  efforts  to  repair  the 
canal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  by  hope  to  translate 
the  commitment  of  these  people  to  the 
canal  into  lesislative  action  to  restore 
the  C.  Ii  O.  Canal  in  time  for  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial. 


THE  DANGER  IN  A  SYSTEM  THAT 
REQUIRES  FALSE  REPORTINO 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  I  told  the  Senate  that  I  was 
pursuing  an  investigation  into  one  of  the 
unresolved  issues  of  the  secret  war  in 
Cambodia — ^the  false  reporting  of  tacti- 
cal air  strikes  during  and  after  the 
U.8.  ground  attacks  in  1970.  That  In- 
vestigation is  now  complete,  and  I  want 
to  report  my  conclusions  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  matter  arose  in  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  last  Au- 
gust, when  two  witnesses  testified  that, 
on  strikes  deep  inside  Cambodia,  they 
were  required  to  call  the  Tactical  Air 
Control  Center — TACC — ^in  Saigon  to  get 
"reporting  coordinates"  so  that  the 
bombing  could  be  listed  as  having  taken 
place  close  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
border. 

The  Defense  Department  white  paper. 
Issued  in  September,  confirmed  these 
procedures  but  said  that — 

Inquiries  to  date  have  failed  to  disclose 
the  source  of  the  orders  .  .  . 

For  nearly  8  months  I  have  tried  to 
pin  down  the  source  of  these  orders  and 
the  Justification,  if  any,  for  them.  I  raised 
questions  of  several  nominees  for  pro- 
motion and  Inserted  the  answers  from 
four  of  them  In  the  Record  on  December 
14. 

The  Defense  Dei>artment's  own  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  was  grossly  in- 
adequate. General  Walter  T.  Galllgan. 
the  Commander  of  the  TACC  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1970  was  never  ques- 
tioned. Nor  were  his  subordinates. 

It  was  only  in  February  of  this  year, 
when  General  GalUgan's  name  came  be- 
fore the  committee  f  cm:  promotloD,  that  a 
serious  inquiry  began  in  the  Pentagon.  I 
requested  and  received  written  an- 
wers  to  key  questions  f  ro^  General  Gal- 
llgan. but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  re- 
sponses. I  sent  two  additlonsJ  letters  on 
February  28  and  March  5,  requesting  fur- 
ther Information. 

When  the  committee  finally  acted  cm 
the  nomination  list  on  April  4,  it  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  deferring  ac- 
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tlon  on  GenotJ  Galligan  until  my  letters 
had  been  answered.  Finally,  on  April  23, 
I  received  the  long-delayed  replies.  I 
have  been  assured  that  these  replies  are 
based  on  lengthy  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  available  evidence. 

My  goal  all  along  has  been  to  get  the 
Air  Force  to  investigate  this  matter  fully, 
and  to  report  to  the  committee.  By  ne- 
cessity, we  must  depend  upon  the  serv- 
ices to  police  themselves  and  to  put  their 
own  houses  in  order.  The  committee  was 
reluctantly  Involved  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Pentagon  to  come  forth  with  a 
full  explanation. 

The  newly  provided  materials  show 
that  the  Air  Force  has  still  beoi  unable 
to  locate  the  precise  orders  wt^ich  estab- 
lished the  dual  reporting  procedures. 
"Hiese  documents  were  apparenUy  de- 
stroyed routinely  during  the  withdrawEil 
of  U.S.  Forces  from  Vietnam.  Nor  can 
the  Air  Force  locate  the  orders  from 
higher  levds  of  conunand  which  General 
Oalligan  remembers  as  authorizing  his 
actions. 

In  addition,  there  are  discrepancies  in 
General  Galllgan's  letters,  and  I  have  lin- 
gering doubts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his 
supervision  of  his  subordinates  since  he 
does  not  recall  knowing  about  their  dual 
reporting  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  prepared  to  have 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  act  on  his 
nomination,  and  I  shall  not  opix>se  his 
confirmation. 

My  basic  conclusion  is  that  General 
Galligan  was  not  personally  at  fault. 
Rather,  the  "system"  was  to  blame. 

The  military  reporting  system  provided 
logistical  and  other  data  necessary  for 
planning  and  accounting  purposes.  But 
many  air  combat  missions  were  consid- 
ered so  secret  that  personnel  were  re- 
quired to  limit  access  to  the  information 
and  to  use  special,  more  secure  report- 
ing channels.  The  computers  which  held 
the  routine  data  could  not  be  trusted 
with  the  facts  of  the  secret  bombing. 

As  the  official  Air  Force  letter  says: 

To  make  the  system  work.  .  .  .  attributed 
targets  were  required. 

In  other  words,  our  men  were  forced  to 
falsify  certain  reports.  For  many  men, 
the  false  import  was  the  only  one  they 
ever  made;  it  was  up  to  others,  elsewhere 
in  the  system,  to  make  the  accurate 
reports. 

Was  there  no  other  way?  Did  falsifica- 
tion have  to  be  a  way  of  life  for  men  in 
order  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
computers? 

In  the  secret  B-52  bombing — called 
menu — in  the  secret  preinvaslon  tactical 
bombing — called  patio — and  in  the  sub- 
sequent Cambodia  bombing  imder  in- 
vestigation now — called  freedom  deal — 
the  basic  procedures  were  the  same.  In 
fact,  the  dual  reporting  system  which  de- 
veloped to  conceal  the  first  secret  bomb- 
ing was  applied,  without  further  ques- 
tion, to  those  later  operations. 

The  pattern  of  falsification  took  on  a 
life  of  its  own. 

One  can  question  whether  any  of  these 
operations  deserved  secrecy  in  general 
terms.  After  all,  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  the  bombing  knew  about  It. 


But  why  could  not  the  military  trust 
its  own  personnel  with  the  classified  re- 
ports which  included  coordinates  of  past 
strikes?  Or  alternatively,  why  could  not 
commanders  simply  delete  a  reporting  re- 
quirement for  target  coordinates,  while 
including  all  other  Information,  as  was 
in  fact  done  on  certain  operations  over 
North  Vietnam? 

Instead  of  trusting  our  men  to  pre- 
serve secrecy,  the  Air  Force  conditioned 
them  to  the  practice  of  falsification.  And 
as  these  men  pursue  their  careers,  can 
we  ever  be  sure  that  they  will  not  again 
surrender  their  integrity  to  that  of  the 
system? 

General  Abrams  did  not  try  to  Justify 
these  procedures.  He  had  told  General 
Lavelle: 

We  Just  cannot  have  a  military  organiza- 
tion where  you  are  requiring  people  to  falsify 
reports. 

Referring  to  freedom  deal,  he  later  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

I  see  no  reason  for  falsly  reporting  any  of 
theee  strikes. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  the  official 
rationale :  The  system  could  not  work  im- 
less  there  was  false  reporting. 

Contrary  to  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  thotisands  of  men  had 
to  compromise  their  own  integrity  and 
surrender  to  the  ts^ranny  of  computers. 

If  the  military  were  ever  to  act  so  as  to 
Jeopardize  our  system  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, it  might  well  be  because  we  did 
not  take  measures  to  prevent  this  be- 
havior. 

Even  if  one  grants  that  false  reporting 
was  the  easiest  path  to  secrecy,  why  was 
the  secrecy  necessary? 

What  was  being  kept  secret?  In  the 
case  of  the  B-52  strikes,  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  President  had  widened  the  war 
into  smother  country,  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  approval  of  the  Congress:  in  the 
case  of  the  patio  strikes,  it  was  that  U.S. 
tactical  aircraft  had  begun  to  attack  in 
Cambodia  Just  prior  to  the  surprise  U.S. 
groimd  invasion;  in  the  case  of  freedom 
deal,  it  was  that  the  United  States  was 
continuing  and  deepening  its  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia,  despite  the  official  as- 
surances that  our  actions  were  designed 
solely  to  permit  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  aUies 
knew  what  was  happening;  the  Cam- 
bodians knew ;  only  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  kept  in  the  dark. 

This  secrecy  cannot  be  Justified  as 
necessary  for  national  security.  It  was 
plain  and  simple  deception. 

We  cannot  change  what  has  hai^^ened. 
MaJ.  Hal  Knight  did  what  the  syston 
required  of  him;  Capt.  George  Moses  fol- 
lowed his  orders;  Gen.  Oalligan  and  his 
subordinates  went  along  with  the  same 
system. 

But  looking  to  the  future,  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  to  change  that  sys- 
tem to  prevent  it  from  corroding  our 
principles  or  coirupting  our  servicemen. 

I  have  done  what  one  Senator  can  to 
point  the  way  toward  reform.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  services  themselres  will 


carry  out  their  responsibilities  to  restore 
integrity  and  ruthfulness  to  the  system  of 
command  and  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  various  letters  relating  to 
this  matter  suid  specifically  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Galligan  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORO.  f 

There  being  no  objectioo,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Air  Forcb, 
Headquarters,  TTnttbd  Statxs 
An  Force  SBcuRmr  Servicb, 

San  AnUmio,  Tex. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hctcres, 
Committee  on  Armed  ServUsea. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

I>ear  Senator  Httores:  I  appreciate  this 
oppcHtunlty  to  respond  to  questions  sub- 
mitted In  your  letter  of  19  Febmary  1974. 
The  following  answers  reply  to  each  question 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge : 

1.  Q.  General  Galligan,  is  It  correct  that 
you  served  as  Director  of  the  "Mh  Air  Force 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  from  11  June 
1970  untU  24  Janiiary  1971? 

A.  I  was  Director  of  the  TACC  from  11  June 
1970  untU  5  January  1971. 

2.  Q.  On  tactical  air  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia (1)  during  and  (2)  after  the  T7.S. 
ground  operations  In  that  country,  how  were 
targets  selected  and  validated? 

A.  I  was  new  to  the  TACC  for  the  20  daya 
prior  to  the  cessation  of  U.S.  ground  activi- 
ties in  Cambodia  and  cannot  recall  the  spe- 
cifics of  target  selection  for  that  period  of 
time.  However,  between  1  July  1970  and  untU 
I  departed,  targets  east  of  the  Mekong  in 
the  area  known  as  needom  Deal  were  gen- 
erated by  a  variety  of  sources  including 
FACs,  requests  of  ground  force  commanders, 
aerial  photography,  signal  intelligenoe,  POW/ 
ralUer  information,  etc.  Targets  developed 
west  of  the  Mekong  were  primarily  requests 
from  the  FANK  or  targets  developed  from 
Intelligence  sources.  In  each  instance  all  tar- 
gets were  validated  by  FANK  officers  as- 
signed to  the  TACC. 

3.  Q.  How  would  you  define  "close  air  sup- 
port"? When  did  the  United  States  begin 
operations  in  Cambodia  which  would  come 
vrlthln  that  definition  of  close  air  support 
for  Cambodian  forces? 

A.  The  JCS  definition  of  close  air  support 
Is :  "Air  attacks  against  hostile  targets  which 
are  In  close  proximity  to  friendly  forces  and 
which  require  detailed  Integration  of  each 
air  mission  with  the  fire  and  movement  of 
those  forces."  I  do  not  recall  any  air  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  directed  by  the  TACC 
whUe  I  was  Director  that  I  would  classify  as 
close  air  suppKut. 

4.  Q.  To  whom  did  FACs  report  on  air  op- 
erations in  Cambodia? 

A.  Through  their  Direct  Air  Support  Cen- 
ters in  South  Vietnam  to  the  TACC. 

5.  Q.  Did  you  receive  reports  or  briefings 
from  both  FAC  and  fighter-bomber  elements 
regarding  air  strikes  In  Cambodia? 

A.  I  was  deeply  Involved  in  our  TACC  air 
operations  in  Cambodia,  but  I  do  not  recaU 
receiving  any  briefings  or  reports  from  either 
FAC  or  fighter-bomber  units. 

6.  Q.  Were  you  aware  of  any  dlfTerences  in 
these  reports,  particularly  in  terms  of  where 
the  strikes  were  conducted? 

A.  No. 

7.  Q.  Were  any  Air  Force  personnel  tasked 
with  the  resptonsiblUty  of  comparing  after- 
action reports  for  completeness,  accuracy 
and  consistency.  If  so,  why  do  you  believe 
that  they  failed  untU  shortly  after  you  left 
TACC  in  1971  to  disclose  the  system  of  dual 
reporting? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

8.  Q.  llie  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
received   testimony   to  the  effect  that,   on 
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certain  strikes  deep  Inside  Cambodlai  there 
w«tB  written  rrders  from  7tb  AP  HQ  Instruct- 
ing Intelligence  officers  to  call  TACC  fOr  "re- 
porting ooordinatea"  which  were  at  vferlance 
wlLb  tbe  actual  targets  struck.  Were  you 
aware  that  this  was  being  done?  IX  so,  please 
explain  why  and  under  what  authQt'lty  It 
was  done.  » 

If  not,  please  descrloe  the  nature  Of  your 
■upervlalon  of  men  In  TACC  and  how  they 
might  have  been  able  to  respond  to  ztiia  for 
"reporting  coordinates"  without  your  knowl- 
edge. 

A.  I  have  not  read  nor  am  I  famlllftr  with 
tbe  testimony  to  wblch  you  refer.  I  know 
of  no  orders  whatsoever  directing  Intelligence 
personnel  to  call  TACC  for  "reporUlig  co- 
ordinates" which  were  at  variance  wlt^  those 
of  the  actual  target  nor  am  I  aware  tl3|at  this 
was  done.  I  supervised  the  TACC  thro^gh  the 
organizational  lines  established  at  HQ  ^AF. 
I  directly  supervised  about  five  or  st^  divi- 
sion chiefs  who  in  turn  8upervlae4  their 
subordinates.  I  also  coordinated  with  the 
VNAP  and  PANK,  TACC  repreaentattji'es. 

9.  Q.  The  Defense  Department  h*s  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  tha*  "In- 
structions in  the  Held  relating  to  the  report- 
ing of  such  operations  which  occurred  out- 
side the  designated  Freedom  Deal  areas  stipu- 
lated that  special  security  communKatlons 
channels  would  be  employed."  Who  'Mn  the 
Qeld"  originated  these  Instructions?  Were 
you  aware  of.  and  did  you  approve,  these 
Instructions? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who.  or  If  anyone.  **ln  the 
field"  originated  the  referenced  Instruictlons. 
Authority  for  operations  beyond  "Pgeodom 
Deal"  were  contained  in  a  HQ  CTNCPAC  wire 
forwarding  JCS  authority,  limitation^  rules 
of  engagement  and  special  reporting  il|strnc- 
tlons.  All  7th  Air  Force  activities  of  ■slhlch  I 
am  aware  strictly  complied  with  7|h  Air 
Force  Interpretation  of  these  instructions. 

10.  Q.  The  Defense  Department  has  a^o  ad- 
mitted that  a  system  of  "attributed  tgrg^ets" 
arose  "In  the  field."  Were  you  involved  In 
any  way  In  developing  that  system  of  Beport- 
Ing?  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  hofv  that 
system  developed  or  who  was  responsible  for 
Its  creation?  Were  you  aware  of  any  orders 
which  could  reasonably  be  Interpreted  as 
forbidding  the  development  of  such  »  sys- 
tem'' 

A  No.  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  sysuem  be- 
ing developed  "in  the  field."  I  was  not  In- 
volved In  developing  such  a  system  n«r  do  I 
know  how  It  was  created,  nor  am  t  aware 
of  any  specific  Instructions  forblddEiig  the 
development  of  such  a  system. 

As  I  Indicated  in  answer  to  question  No.  9 
I  am  confident  all  reporting  was  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  7th  AF  Interpretation  of 
instructions  from  higher  authority. 

11.  Q.  To  your  knowledge,  what  Informa- 
tion regarding  attributed  targets,  reporting 
Instructions,  or  any  other  matters  related  to 
operations  o'.itslde  the  Freedom  Deal  areas 
was  conveyed  to  Gsneral  Brown?  What  orders 
were  received  from  General  Brown  w}th  re- 
gard to  these  matters? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  Infor- 
mation that  was  conveyed  to  General  Brown. 
I  don't  recall  ever  discussing  operations  west 
of  the  Mekong  with  General  Brown. 

12.  Q.  Who  conducted  BDA  and  post-strike 
reconnaissance  on  strikes  In  Cambodia? 

A.  I  believe  post-strike  reconnalssaace  was 
conducted  by  RF-4  and  PAC  aircraft  while 
BOA  was  done  primarily  by  FACs. 

Q.  Was  the  Information  from  these  mis- 
sions ever  available  to  the  same  people  who 
received  the  eports  with  attributed  tar- 
gets? 1 

A.  I  do  not  know.  -I 

13.  Q.  What  specific  offices  In  Salgion  re- 
ceived the  after-action  reports  whlcb  con- 
tained the  attributed  targets?  ^ 

A.  I  do  not  know. 


Q.  Did  any  of  these  people  ever  rely  on 
them  for  information  such  as  the  timount  of 
ground  Are  or  other  m&tten  of  the  threat 
from  the  ground? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

14.  Q.  Although  DOD  Investigation  has 
thus  far  failed  to  find  the  source  of  the 
orders  for  attributed  targets,  can  you  say  on 
your  own  knowledge  whether  such  an  order 
existed  or  by  whom  it  vras  probably  Issued 
or  under  what  authority  or  guidance? 

A.  Reference  my  answer  to  question  No.  9. 
I  Issued  no  such  order  nor  was  I  aware  such 
an  order  was  issued.  While  I  was  Director  of 
the  TACC  we  operated  and  reported  exactly 
in  accord  with  our  understanding  of  In- 
structions from  higher  authority 

15.  Q.  The  Armed  Services  Committ-ee  has 
received  conflicting  testimony  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  limits  on  air  operations  were 
Imposed  by  the  President  during  the  US. 
ground  operations  in  Cambodia  in  May  and 
June  of  1970.  What  orders  set  limits  on 
penetration  of  Cambodian  air  space?  What 
were  those  limits?  Were  there  any  exceptions 
to  the  general  limitation?  What  were  they? 

A.  I  cannot  anawer  this  question  since  I 
was  not  at  the  TACC  until  10  June  and  don't 
recall  any  specifics  of  target  selection  during 
my  apprenticeship  In  the  latter  20  days  of 
J\ine. 

16.  Q.  In  target  planning  and  validation, 
what  instructions  did  you  have  to  distin- 
guish between  bombing  requests  which 
should  have  been  classed  as  Interdiction  and 
those  which  were  frr  the  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces  or  Cambodian  objectives?  How 
and  when  did  those  instructions  change? 

A.  My  Instructions  as  I  recall  them  were 
to  not  provide  any  close  air  support  to  the 
FANK  who  were  directly  engaged  In  combat 
with  the  enemy.  Our  mission  was  Interdic- 
tion of  troop  concentrations,  supply  points, 
routes  of  communications  and  troop  billet- 
ing/training  areas.  These  instructions  did 
not  chance  during  mv  tour  at  the  TACC 
Since  each  target  was  validated  by  the  FANK, 
I  a'uume  that  results  were  in  consonance 
with  Cambodian  Government  objectives. 

17.  Q.  What  coordination  procedures  were 
there  between  Cambodian  and  U.S  authori- 
ties to  handle  and  verify  bombing  request.^ 
as  being  for  Interdiction  purposes  only?  Were 
strikes  planned  and  or  reported  In  termi  of 
purpose  such  as  Interdiction  or  cloFe  air  sup- 
port? If  so.  please  explain  tbe  basis  for  such 
distinctions? 

A.  All  tactical  air  missions  flown  in  Cam- 
bodia to  support  the  PANK  were  coordinated 
between  TACC  end  FANK  personnel  These 
missions  were  only  approved  for  execution 
when  they  were  for  Interdiction  On  several 
occasion.?  requested  "interdiction"  missions 
were  denied  by  7th  AF  due  to  t!ie  prerence 
of  troops  in  contact  or  the  close  proximity 
of  civilian  population  concentrations.  In 
those  circumstances  the  PANK  was  advised 
they  would  have  to  use  their  own  aircraft 
or  request  aid  from  the  VNAP. 

Waltkr  T.  Galltcan, 
Major  General.  Commander . 


Departmfnt  of  thk  Ani  Force. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Harold   E.    Huchks, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
WasMnffton,  DC. 

DSAX  SRfATOH  Hughes:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Stevenson 
of  your  office  concerning  six  Air  Force  ofllcers 
who  were  recently  nominated  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  promotion  to 
either  a  permanent  or  temporary  general  of- 
ficer rank. 

Brigr&dler  General  William  C.  Burrows  and 
Major  General  William  M.  Schonlng  served 
as  Deputy  Assistant  for  NSC  matters  In  the 
1968-1972  time  frame.  In  this  position,  they 
were  not  In  the  direct  line  of  communica- 


tion between  the  Pentagon  and  the  National 
Security  Council.  Instead,  they  were  responsi- 
ble for  providing  an  Air  Staff  position  regard- 
ing particular  NSC  Issues  which  had  been 
referred  from  the  NSC  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  JC8  to  tht  Air  Force 
for  action.  In  this  Job,  neither  General 
Schortlng  nor  General  Burrows  were  Involved 
In  the  unauthorized  transmittal  of  docu- 
ments from  the  NSC  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
JCS.  Tbalr  activities  instead  were  concerned 
with  preparing  Air  Staff  reqMnses  to  re- 
quests from  higher  authority. 

Major  General  Howard  M.  Fish  was  Di- 
rector of  the  TAC  Analysis  Center  at  Seventh 
Air  Force.  This  office  was  not  connected  to 
the  TACC  but  instead  was  responsible  for 
analyses  which  were  directed  primarily  to- 
ward improving  the  efficiency  of  the  func- 
tions of  Seventh  Air  Force.  Thus,  General 
Fish's  position  was  not  in  the  operational 
chain  of  command. 

Major  General  Ray  B.  Sltton  and  Brigadier 
General  Bennle  L.  Davis  both  had  positions 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  whereby  they  had 
knowledge  of  the  B-62  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia. Both  olBcers.  however,  were  In  the  ac- 
tion officer  level  and  were  not  responsible  for 
policy  regarding  the  planning  or  directing  of 
these  B-52  operations. 

Major  General  Walter  T.  Galllgan  was  not 
contacted  by  the  Air  FVjrce  In.spector  General 
preparatory  to  the  white  papers  on  Cam- 
bodia bombing:  however,  he  was  queried  as 
part  of  the  JCS  investigation.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  General  Galllgan  was  not  In- 
volved in  the  policy  making  aspects  of  plan- 
ning or  executing  the  Cambodian  operation. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     M.  L.  Boswell, 
Major  General.  VSAF,  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison. 


FEBRt7ART  28,  1674. 
MaJ.  Gen.  M.  L..  Bosweli., 

Director.  Legislative  Liaison,  Headquarters. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  The  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  General  Boswell:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  obtaining  and  forwarding  General 
Walter  T.  Oalllgan's  answers  to  my  questions 
regarding  his  service  In  South  Vietnam. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  puzzled  at  his  denial 
of  knowledge  of  reporting  procedures  followed 
by  the  men  under  his  command  at  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Control  Center  (TACC) . 

George  Moses  and  Matirlce  O'Connell  both 
testified  to  these  procedures,  and  the  Defense 
Department  White  Paper  on  Cambodia  bomb- 
ing confirmed  that  these  procedures.  Involv- 
ing false  reporting  coordinates  for  strikes 
west  of  the  Mekong  River,  were  followed. 

Perhaps  these  discrepancies  could  be  re- 
solved If  I  and  the  Committee  could  be  pro- 
vided with  the  documents  referred  to  by  Gen- 
eral Galllgan  in  his  answer  to  question  9: 
the  "HQ  CINCPAC  wire  forwarding  JCS  au- 
thority, limitations,  and  rules  of  engagement 
and  special  reporting  Instructions"  and  the 
documents  stating  the  "7th  Air  Force  inter- 
pretation of  these  instructions."  '' 

I  believe  that  a  full  clarification  of  these 
discrepancies  Is  necessary  before  the  Commit- 
tee can  properly  act  on  General  Oalllgan's 
promotion. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Httohes. 

March  6.  1974. 
MaJ.  Gen.  M.  L.  Boswxll, 
Director,  Legislative  Liaison,  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  The  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, DjC. 
Dear   Oenesal  Boswell:   In  your  Febru- 
ary 20  letter  to  me,  you  state  that  General 
Walter  T.  Galllgan  was  not  questioned  by  the 
Air  Force  Inspector  General  prior  to  the  is- 
suance   of    the    Defense    Department    white 
paper  on  Cambodia  bombing,  but  that  "he 
was  queried  as  part  of  the  JCS  Investigation." 
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What  was  the  nature  of  that  JCS  InvasUga- 
tlon?  When  and  by  whom  was  It  conducted? 
What  conclusions  were  reached?  Can  the 
Committee  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  report 
on  this  InVMtlcratlcm? 

In  addition,  will  you  please  provtde  me  with 
tbe  names  and  cvirrent  addresses  of  tbe  "five 
or  six  division  chiefs"  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Walter  T.  Galllgan  at  the  7th  Air  Force's 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  in  Saigon? 

Please  also  provide  the  names  and  current 
addresses  of  the  subordinate  personnel  who 
bandied  calls  from  Intelligence  officers  con- 
nected to  tactical  air  tmlts  which  reported  to 
TACC. 

Which,  If  any,  of  the  aforementioned  per- 
sonnel were  questioned  by  Air  Force  or  JCS 
Investigators? 

I  hope  that  this  Information  can  be  sup- 
plied without  such  difficulty.  Any  delays  will. 
In  my  Judgment,  require  a  postponement  In 
Committee  consideration  of  General  Oalll- 
gan's promotion. 
Sincerely, 

Babolo  E.  Httohss. 


DXPAKTICTNT   Or   TBI   AlR   POBCE, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Hajiolo  E.  Hughes, 
Commtffee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sekatoi  HtiOHXa:  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  reply  to  your  letters  of  28 
February  and  5  March  1974  to  General  Bos- 
well regarding  my  nomination  for  promo- 
tion and  Involvement  with  tactical  air  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  outline  my 
duties  as  Director  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
Center  (TACC) ,  and  thus  explain  how  a  duty 
controller  could  be  Involved  In  a  "reporting 
coordinates"  procedure  without  my  knowl- 
edge 

The  7th  Air  Force  TACC  planned  and  di- 
rected the  air  battle  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia.  Within  the  TACC  much  activity 
was  Involved  In  preparing  the  dally  opera- 
tions order  for  each  tactical  fighter,  B-57 
bomber,  PAC,  gunshlp,  and  reconnaissance 
unit.  Each  strike  request  from  VS.  Forces, 
the   FANK   and    the    RVNAP    was    analyzed 
prior  to  approval  to  Insure  that  It  was  au- 
thorized by  the  rules  of  engagement.  We  pre- 
pared the  next  day's  operational  plan  for 
briefing  to  the  7th  Air  Force  Commander  and 
reaccompllshed  those  portions  of  the  opera- 
tions order  he  desired  changed.  I  attended 
numerous  meetings  during  the  day  to  dlsciiss 
the  allocation  of  resources  and  to  develop 
tactics    to    be    employed    as    the    situation 
changed  In  SVN  and  Cambodia.  In  addition, 
I  was  m  charge  of  the  four  Direct  Air  Sup- 
port Centers  located  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. As  a  result,  I  was  often  absent  from 
7th  Air  Force  Headquarters  to  Inspect  thoee 
faculties,   provide   guidance,   and   check   on 
the  progress  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 
The  command  post  function  of  the  TACC 
was  supervised  by  a  senior  controller  who 
monitored  and  reported  to  me  the  progress 
of  our   missions.   I   would   check   with   the 
senior  controllers  when  difficulties  such  as 
changing  weather,  a  drawdown  of  alert  air- 
craft due  to  stepped  up  ground  activity,  etc., 
would  require  an  Immediate  diversion  from 
the  planned   operation  order.   Very  seldom 
did  1  have  an  occasion,  or  need,  to  get  In- 
volved   in   routine   operations   of  the   duty 
controllers.  While  I  was  periodically  briefed. 
by  their  supervisor  on  the  happenings  with- 
in that  area  of  responsibility,  the  organiza- 
tion was  deliberately  designed  to  free  ooe  of 
routine  tasks  so  that  I  could  concentrate  on 
njiy  role  In  prosecuting  the  war. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  operational 
reporting  was  not  a  function  of  the  TACC. 
We  did  not  originate  the  "OPREP  4"  reports 
nor  do  I  recall  ever  seeing  one  while  I  was 


at  the  TACC.  I  did  review  drafts  of  the  spe- 
cial security  communications  reports  on  se- 
lected strikes  which  were  delivered  to  MACV 
for  approval  and  transnUsslon  to  CINCPAC 
and  JCS.  I  was  charged  with  reconunendlng 
MACV  or  higher  headquerters  approval  of 
missions  to  be  flown  outside  the  Freedom 
Deal  area  based  on  our  mtelllgence  at  7th 
Air  Force.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
neither  1  nor  my  superiors  at  7  th  Air  Force 
had  authority  to  approve  Cambodian  air 
strikes  outside  the  Freedom  Deal  area.  All 
of  these  had  to  be  approved  at  least  at 
MACV  level.  I  was  also  responsible  for  guar- 
anteeing the  acciu*acy  of  the  special  se- 
curity communications  channel  reports 
which  covered  these  special  missions.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  become  Involved  in  the  prep- 
aration or  review  of  the  more  routine 
OPREP  4  reports  on  either  ncwmal  missions 
or  those  sp>eclal  missions  flown  outside  of  the 
Freedom  Deal  area.  For  this  reason,  I  suspect, 
I  do  not  remember  that  a  procedure  of  at- 
tributed targets  was  used  for  those  targets 
outside  of  Freedom  Deal  and  reported  In  the 
administrative  channel.  However,  I  can  un- 
derstand that  a  procedure  such  as  this  would 
be  required  for  (derations  which  were  di- 
rected by  higher  authority  to  be  reported 
through  special  security  communications 
channels,  in  order  to  provide  routine  admin- 
istrative and  logistics  data  for  accounting 
purposes. 

What  I'm  saying  Is  that  the  TACC  was  a 
busy  place — ^24  hours  a  day — planning,  co- 
ordinating and  employing  the  myriad  of 
resources  available  to  7th  Air  Force,  the 
VNAP,  and  the  PANK.  Everything  I  saw 
accurately  reflected  how  and  where  we  em- 
ployed our  resources.  But  I  must  admit  that 
I  either  didn't  see,  or  don't  remember  the 
details  of  the  reporting  system  which  was 
used  to  provide  the  routine  administrative 
and  logistics  data  In  "front  channel"  com- 
munications. I  consider  this  understand- 
able In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  review  of 
OPREP  4  reports  was  not  Invested  In  my 
agency  and  was  much  more  of  a  routine 
matter  than  the  hour-by-hour  prosecution 
of  the  war  In  which  I  was  Involved.  I  can 
state,  however,  that  all  of  our  tactical  air 
activities  beyond  the  Freedom  Deal  area  were 
fully  authorized  by  higher  authority  and 
were  fully  reported  In  special  security  com- 
munications reports. 

Q.  Will  you  please  provide  me  with  the 
names  and  current  addresses  of  the  "five  or 
six  division  chiefs"  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Walter  T.  Galllgan  at  the  7th  Air  Force's 
Tactical  Air  Control  Center  In  Saigon? 

A.  At  the  time  I  became  Director,  the 
TACC  had  only  two  Division  Chiefs.  Colonel 
(then  Lt.  Col.)  James  H.  Ahmann  (Com- 
mander 20th  TFW,  APO  NY,  09194)  was 
Chief  of  the  Current  Operations  Division  and 
Brigadier  General  (then  Colonel)  Malcolm 
E.  Ryan  (TAC  Inspector  General,  Langley 
APB.  Virginia  23366)  was  Chief  of  the  Cur- 
rent Plans  Division.  TTiese  were  the  two 
Individuals  primarily  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  Cambodian  air 
campaign  during  the  time  period  concerned. 
In  October  there  was  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  7th  Air  Force  DCS/Operatlons  and  I 
was  redesignated  as  the  Director  of  Combat 
Operations.  At  that  thne  I  loet  the  7th  Air 
Force  TACC  when  the  two  Command  Centers 
were  combined  into  a  new  Directorate  of 
Command  and  Control. 

Q.  Please  also  provide  the  names  and  cur- 
rent addresses  of  the  subordinate  personnel 
who  handled  calls  from  Intelligence  officers 
connected  to  tactical  air  units  which  reported 
to  TACC? 

A.  Providing  names  of  subordinate  per- 
sonnel who  handled  telephone  calls  from 
officers  In  the  tactical  units  is  much  more 
difficult.  Liaison  with  intelllgenoe  personnel 
of  the  tactical  units  was  primarily  handled 


through  an  Intelligence  desk  within  the 
TACC  manned  by  an  officer  from  DCS 'Intel- 
ligence, 7th  Air  Force  rather  than  by  a  con- 
troller assigned  to  the  TACC.  With  the  dis- 
solution of  7th  Air  Force  headquarters  In 
Saigon  most  of  the  documentatl9a  which 
might  have  assisted  In  this  research  was 
destroyed.  The  one  officer  who  immediately 
comes  to  mind  as  the  expert  on  the  hour-to- 
hour  management  of  the  duty  controllers  of 
the  TACC  is  Colonel  James  C.  Davis  (Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 
20330).  Colonel  Davis  was  the  senior  super- 
visor of  the  duty  controllers  within  tbe  TACC 
dtirlng  the  time  period  under  question. 

Q.  Which,  if  any.  of  the  aforementioned 
personnel  were  questioned  by  Air  Force  or 
JCS  Investigators? 

A.  I  have  been  advised  that  none  of  the 
officers  named  in  this  letter  were  queried  by 
either  the  JCS  or  Air  Force  regarding  their 
knowledge  of  tactical  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  hop)e  the  above  has  clarified  the  questions 
posed  in  your  letters. 

Walter  T.  Galligan, 
Major  General  Commander. 


Dep.\rtment  or  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  DC.  April  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
CoTTiTnitfee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  HrcHss:  We  apologize  for 
the  length  of  time  It  has  taken  to  respond 
to  your  letters  of  February  28  and  March  6. 
but  In  view  of  your  continued  Interest  we 
elected  to  review  conduct  of  air  strikes  west 
of  the  Mekong.  This  review  was  to  Insure 
that  what  we  have  said  in  the  past  was  com- 
plete or,  alternatively,  to  determine  If  there 
were  any  additional  facts  which  would  fur- 
ther clarify  reporting  of  our  air  operations 
in  Cambodia.  We  hope  the  following  will 
eliminate  uncertainties  and  reservations  you 
may  have. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  February  20. 1  referred  to  a  JCS  "Investiga- 
tion"— "Investigation"  Is  possibly  too  strong 
a  description.  It  may  be  helpful  to  clarify 
that  statement.  You  will  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1973  during  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Secretary  Clem- 
ents promised  Senator  Symington  and  the 
Committee  a  report  on  Southeast  Asia  op- 
erations. The  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advises  that  they  did  partic- 
ipate In  the  gathering  of  Information  which 
resulted  In  the  "Department  of  Defense  Re- 
port on  Selected  Air  and  Ground  Operations 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos,"  dated  September  10, 
1973  We  have  been  Informed  that  there  was 
no  formal  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Investigation 
or  Report  as  such.  This  activity  was  viewed 
by  the  JCS  as  staff  action  and  not  an  Inves- 
tigation; and.  m  this  regard,  the  entire  Joint 
Staff  participated  as  required  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Department  of  Defense  Report. 

With  regard  to  the  HQ  CIKCPAC  wire,  the 
Air  Force  does  not  have  a  message  matching 
General  Oalllgan's  description.  In  addition, 
regarding  the  Seventh  Air  Force  "Interpreta- 
tion of  these  Instructions"  to  which  you  re- 
fer, as  was  explained  In  the  "Department  of 
Defense  Report  on  Selected  Air  and  Ground 
Operations  In  Cambodia  and  Laos,"  It  ap- 
I>ears  that  the  relevant  directives  were  dis- 
posed of  In  accord  with  established  security 
proced\ires  during  dissolution  of  MACV,  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Support 
and  Assistance  Group  (ITSSAG),  and  dis- 
placement of  Seventh  Air  Force  headquarters 
from  Vietnam  to  TTialland  In  March  of 
1973. 

The  questions  you  have  asked  Indicate  your 
continuing  concern  lies  prlmarllv  with  the 
reporting  associated  with  the  Cambodian 
bombing.  First.  I  would  like  to  assure  vou 
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tixMX  our  restudy  of  tb«  situation  ln<Scat8S 
tbAt  VBAP  Air  strikes  In  Cambodlk  w«ri  con- 
ducted and  reported  in  conaonance  wl|li  dl- 
recUyea  and  standard  reporting  requlrc^aenta 
from  autlxorlty  blgber  than  Seventft  Air 
Force.  Tbe  following  explanations  at  bow 
Operation  Patio  and  tnoee  air  strikes  o4tslde 
the  Praedom  Deal  area  were  reported  J  their 
lelatlonahlp  to  Menu,  and  why  they  ware  re- 
quired to  be  reported  In  this  mann^,  are 
offered  to  further  clarify  any  points  ndjt  un- 
derstood. 

As  you  know,  Menu  was  the  nlcl 
B-Sa  aircraft  operations  In  Camt 
mission  for  these  strikes  was  request 
MACV  and  approved  by  the  JCS.  In  aut 
ing  Operation  Menu,  the  JCS  direct 
q>eclal   secxirlty   communications  wov 
used    for    operational    reporting    of 
strikes. 

To  further  protect  the  sensitive  dlpldknatlc 
aspect  of  these  operations,  the  JCS  aao  di- 
rected use  of  cover  (attributed)  targfts  In 
South  Vietnam.  They  were  required  because 
normal  reporting  had  to  continue  to  .avoid 
compromising  the  close-hold  security  difected 
by  the  JCS,  and  also  Ln  order  to  maintain  ad- 
ministrative and  logistic  data  for  sort|e  ac- 
counting purposes.  Attributed  target^  for 
these  purposes  were  provided  by  the  at>rmal 
targeting  agencies.  Operation  Menu  wat  very 
closely  held— with  access  limited  to  thoee 
few  personnel  who  had  an  absolute  n<  ed  to 
know  In  order  to  execute  the  mission.  R  porta 
In  the  special  security  conununlcatlons  chan- 
nels kept  those  requiring  the  data  accit  'ately 
Informed  on  actual  happenings. 

Finally.  Menu  was  directed  and  re]  orted 
through  the  JCS  SAC/TACOM/MACV  :han- 
nel.  Seventh  Air  Force  neither  generat4  1  nor 
received  operational  reports  of  Opel  atlon 
Menu. 

The  initial  tactical  air  operations  In  ;7am- 
bodla  were  conducted  under  the  code  oamA 
of  PATIO.  Authority  to  conduct  PATH  >  waa 
granted  by  the  JCS  after  Macv  requeste  ,  per- 
mission to  conduct  tactical  air  op>erati  >n» — 
against  lucrative  fleeting  targets  not  ct  nsld- 
ered  optimum  for  B-52  strikes — within  Cam- 
bodia for  a  30  day  period.  The  request  t  con- 
duct Patio  preceded  the  Incursion  o  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  into  Cam  todla. 
The  JCS  In  approving  the  Patio  op>e  atlon 
stated:  "Patio  procedures  will  be  ld4  itlcal 
to  Menu  procedures,"  and  "due  to  tl  e  ex> 
tremely  close  hold  nature  of  these  open  tlons. 
only  Individuals  with  an  absolute  n(  ed  to 
know  win  have  access  to  Patio  Informt  Uon." 

The  direction  to  conduct  Patio  opee  ktlons 
using  procedures  Identical  to  Menu  reAulred 
Maov  to  use  special  security  communlciitlons 
channels  for  operational  reporting, 
channel  reports  were  required  and  att 
targets — in  a  strike  zone  In  which 
reporting  procedures  were  authorlzec 
used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Fr^m  all 
we  have  been  able  to  determine,  thiols  ex- 
actly what  was  done.  | 

When  the  JCS  authorized  strikes  cjutslde 
Freedom  Deal,  reporting  was  again  corected 
to  be  through  special  security  comintinica- 
tlons  channels.  So  again,  to  make  tie  sys- 
tem work  (I.e.,  to  keep  from  comproinlslng 
-security  and  provide  admlnlstratlvej  sortie 
data),  attributed  targets  were  required. 
These  procedures  were  necessarv  to  ^tlafy 
security  requirements  directed  by  atlthorl- 
tles  above  Seventh  Air  Force  and  weie  Im- 
plemented In  the  fleld  on  an  evoluaonary 
basis  starting  with  MENU,  oon^iulng 
through  PATIO  to  thoee  Uctlcal  air  t>pera- 
tlona  outside  of  the  Freedom  Deal  arai.  Dif- 
ferences In  missions  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  executing  units  required  some  cl|anges 
in  methods  of  establishing  attributed  t3|rgets, 
but  the  basic  framework  for  the  procedures 
used  waa  the  same  for  all  three  of  th«ite  op- 
erations, i 


C^>taln  Mom*  testified  to  the  existence  oC 
a  meaaage  from  Seventh  Air  Force  which  out- 
lined a  procedure  requiring  Intelligence  of- 
floers  In  the  field  to  oaU  the  TACC  for  report- 
ing ooordlnatea.  I  think  it  becomes  clear  at 
this  Juncture  that  Captain  Moaee'  reference 
to  "reportlxtg  ooordlnatea,"  Is  probably  an- 
other term  for  attributed  targets,  the  use  of 
which  I  hope  is  fuUy  e^Ialned  above.  While 
the  Air  Force  has  been  unable  to  locate  or 
verify  tlte  existence  of  a  message  outlining 
thoee  prooedurea,  it  Is  known  that  on  strikes 
outside  the  Freedom  Deal  area,  unite  were 
given,  by  the  TACC,  the  coordinates  to  which 
the  atHkae  would  be  attributed  In  routine 
reports. 

Finally,  to  address  the  question,  "Why  did 
It  take  antU  February  1071  to  discover  the 
dual  reporting?"  The  requirement  to  main- 
tain a  constant  flow  of  administrative  mfor- 
matlon  of  a  lower  classification,  while  pro- 
tecting the  sensitive  special  security  com- 
munications reports  placed  a  considerable 
strain  upon  Seventh  Air  Force  Headquarters. 

In  February  1971  the  two  parallel  report- 
ing systems — with  attributed  targets  in  the 
routine  oommunicatlons  channel  and  oper- 
ational reporting  via  the  special  security 
communications — apparently  both  became 
visible  to  CINCPAC.  In  this  particular  cir- 
cumstance the  loss  of  an  aircraft — which  was 
actually  lost  outside  the  Freedom  Deal  area, 
and  so  reported  through  special  security 
communications — was  also  reported  in  the 
routine  communications  channel  as  having 
gone  down  within  Freedom  Deal  (where  nor- 
mal reporting  was  authorized) .  With  the  en- 
tire reporting  system  thus  surfaced  It  waa 
ordered  stopped  by  authority  above  Seventh 
Air  Force.  Why  it  waa  not  stopped  sooner 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  must  be 
concluded  that  authorities  above  Seventh 
Air  I^3cce  determined  that  the  sensitivity  of 
these  operations  justifled  and  required  spe- 
cial aecurtty  handling  irrespective  of  the 
Inconvenience  or  demand  that  this  placed 
on  subordinate  headquarters. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  In  the  en- 
closed letter  General  Oalllgan's  response  to 
thoee  matters  within  his  knowledge.  Sena- 
tor Hughes,  I  hope  this  summarj-  of  the 
Cambodian  reporting  situation  has  clarified 
your  questions. 
Sincerely 

M.  L.  BOSWELL. 

Major  General.  USAF.  Director,  Legislative 
Liaiton. 


THE  TIME   HAS   COME   FOR   SMALL 
BUSINESS    TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Prcbident,  during  the 
past  week  American*  have  been  recov- 
ering from  their  annual  income  tax  or- 
deal. The  term  "ordeal"  is  an  accurate 
one,  I  think,  because  most  of  our  citizens 
are  not  acountants  or  laws'ers,  and  yet 
they  are  asked  to  interpret  and  comply 
with  one  of  the  most  complex  laws  ever 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  Our  free 
society  depends  upon  the  considerable 
effort  and  good  faith  of  our  people  in 
paying  the  taxes  they  assess  upon  them- 
selves In  hard  labor  over  Federal  and 
State  forms,  schedules,  statements,  rec- 
ords, and  bills  with  the  clock  ticking 
away  the  hours  to  the  deadline. 

The  way  our  Nation  does  this  job  every 
year  reflects  an  exceptional  exercise  in 
good  citizenship.  The  proof  of  this  is  a 
comparison  with  other  countries,  many 
of  which  are  not  so  fortunate.  I  feel  that 
congratulations  are  in  order  for  the 
American  people  on  the  way  they  have 


honored  their  tax  obligations  ytar  after 
year. 

This  performance  Is  all  the  more  re- 
markable In  light  of  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  about  the  basic  fairness  of 
the  laws  with  which  we  are  asked  to 
comply. 

When  low-  and  middle-Income  wage 
esu-ners  and  small  businessmen  take  an 
overall  view  of  the  tax  system,  they  see 
the  following: 

One.  Sharply  regressive  employment 
and  effective  corporate  tax  rates:  Small 
manufacturers  pay  actual  Federal  taxes 
of  more  than  50  percent  of  their  profits 
and  the  largest  100  compsmles  pay  less 
than  25  percent. 

Two.  High  taxes  on  new  enterprises: 
Beginning  businesses  pay  a  tax  of  22 
percent  of  their  first  dollar  of  profits,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  100  or  so  billion - 
dollar  asset  corporations.  This  is  also  far 
higher  than  competing  companies  which 
were  growing  to  maturity  before  World 
Warn. 

Three.  Preferences  for  property  over 
labor:  Our  system  taxes  Income  from 
labor  at  100  percent.  Income  from  capi- 
tal gains  at  less  than  50  percent,  and  In- 
come from  some  larger  aggregations  of 
capital,  in  municipal  bonds,  at  zero  per- 
cent. 

Fourth.  Increasing  discrimination  in 
the  law:  The  tax  laws  of  1969  and  1971 
increased  the  advantages  of  large  busi- 
nesses over  small  businesses. 

Fifth.  Escalating  paperwork:  The 
number  of  forms,  particularly  for  busi- 
nesses, have  been  mounting  sharply  for 
the  past  5  years,  further  snowing  the 
enterpreneur  under  a  pile  of  new  regu- 
lations and  forms.  This  makes  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  smaller  firm 
not  only  to  compete  but  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness at  all. 

Sixth.  Lack  of  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  little  man:  It  was  in  1958,  16  years 
ago,  that  Congress  last  acted  upon  broad 
small  business  tax  legislation. 

The  smaU  business  community  Is  com- 
posed of  8'/2  million  full-time  commer- 
cial businesses,  the  nearly  3  million 
farmer-rancher  businessmen  and  inde- 
pendent self-employed  businessmen,  as 
well  as  the  part-time  and  would-be  en- 
trepreneurs, who  together  make  up  97  ^^ 
percent  of  the  12  million  business  units 
in  this  coimtry.  These  taxpayers  account 
for  about  half  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  econ- 
omy suid  close  to  40  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  I  am  also  talking  about 
the  wage  earner,  almost  80  million  non- 
agricultural  workers.  These  people  are 
the  b8M:kbone  of  this  country. 

The  evidence  has  been  accumulating 
over  recent  years  that  the  hard-working 
small  businessmen  and  wage  earners  are 
paying  more  than  their  share  of  taxes. 
I  would  like  the  Senate  to  note  their 
Increasingly  insistent  calls  for  tax  re- 
form. And  why  not?  Are  the  small  busi- 
nessmen and  wage-earning  taxpayers 
supposed  to  Just  grin  and  bear  their  un- 
equal burden  forever? 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahwon)  ,  has 
put  the  matter  as  follows : 
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Tlie  patlenoe  of  middle  and  tower  inoooM 
taxpayers  la  exhausted  with  the  tax  loopholaa 
for  the  rich  and  with  a  tax  burden  In  1074 
that  will  eat  away  avi  hours  of  wages  every 
working  day  for  the  average  f amUy.  Smolder- 
ing discontent  breaka  into  anger  orer  revela- 
tions of  the  .  .  .  tax  dodges  and  .  .  .  atatlatlca 
that  last  year  some  403  wealthy  Americana 
were  able  to  earn  over  •100,000  and  not  pay 
one  penny  In  Income  tax.  Congress  cannot 
remain  mute  In  the  face  of  evergrowing  and 
Justified  public  cries  for  positive  action.  Tax 
reform  In  1074  should  have  an  Indispensable 
place  on  the  legislative  calendar  of  Congrem 

Since  1970  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
store some  equity  to  the  tax  system  by 
way  of  my  introduction  of  the  small 
business  tax  simplification  and  reform 
bill.  The  28  Senators  and  43  Representa- 
tives who  have  Joined  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  measure  three  times  in  the  past 
4  years  have  tried  to  emphasize  that  this 
pervasive  discrimination  against  small- 
er firms  undermines  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  entire  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  has  formerly 
served  America  so  well. 

Regvesslveness  Is  a  beacon  attradtins 
Institutions  and  others  with  capital  to 
Invest  to  the  largest  corporations  where 
it  is  more  lightly  taxed.  It  thus  drains 
available  capital  away  from  smaller, 
newer  and  more  venturesome  enter- 
prises. The  result  has  been  a  further 
increase  in  concentration  of  assets  and 
profits,  which  already  are  at  levels  in- 
viting serious  concern. 

Small  biulnesses  which  do  not  have 
the  financial  strength  to  raise  money 
through  stock  or  bond  issues  or  com- 
mercial paper  are  penalized  dispropor- 
tionately by  the  tax  system,  when  it 
heavily  taxes  the  funds  which  they  have 
already  earned  and  on  which  they  must 
rely.  If,  as  a  last  resort,  the  growing 
firm  elects  to  borrow  money  for  expan- 
sion and  modernisation.  Interest  rates 
of  10  percent  plus,  and  personal  guar- 
antees make  It  doubly  risky  and  onerous 
for  the  small  businessman. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  a  coincidence  that 
for  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  breakdown  In  the  free  market 
mechanism  in  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  that  economic  controls  were  im- 
posed In  August  of  1971,  and  some  of 
these  mechanisms  still  persist. 

As  has  been  shown  dramatically  in 
relation  to  such  diverse  fields  as  Inde- 
pendent truck  drivers,  service  station 
operators,  and  small  coal  and  oU  pro- 
ducers, small  business  operates  at  vital 
junctures  of  production,  manufacturing 
and  distribution.  Undermining  small 
business,  therefore,  weakens  our  whole 
economy. 

However,  the  most  corrosive  effect  of 
this  situation  Is  upon  the  confidence  of 
businessmen  and  wage  earners  about 
whether  they  are  being  fairly  treated. 
Ultimately,  this  may  be  the  most  damag- 
ing consequence  of  all  to  what  we  like 
to  think  of  as  the  American  way  of  life. 
SmaD  businessmen  who  have  been  the 
mainstays  of  American  industry  and  of 
cities  and  towns  across  the  country  for 
so  many  decades  are  beginning  to  "get 
the  message"  that  they  are  "low  men  on 
the  totem  pole"  of  the  American  tax 


system.  Many  persons  facing  tlie  decision 
about  whether  to  go  Into  business  for 
themselves  are  receiving  the  same  mes- 
sage loud  and  clear. 

Since  1958,  no  small  business  tax  bill 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress.  The  in- 
equities have  accumulated  over  the  years. 

We  advocates  of  small  buslneu  have 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  (Mr.  Jox  L.  Evnn) 
and  I,  as  I  have  said,  have  for  nearly 
4  years  been  putting  forward  the  tax 
simplification  and  reform  bill  (8.  1098 
and  HJi.  5222)  as  a  framewoik  from 
which  to  build  toward  meaningful  ama]] 
business  tax  reform.  We  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  28  Senators  and  43 
House  Members  who  have  taken  up  this 
cause,  including  Representative  Richakd 
FoLTOK,  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  introduced 
this  measure  as  HJR.  8705. 

Since  the  introduction  of  our  bill,  it 
has  been  evaluated  widely  throughout 
the  country  and  has  been  endorsed  In 
principle  by  30  national  business  organi- 
zations. Additionally,  two  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  tax  professional  organi- 
zations in  the  Nation,  the  Section  on 
Taxation  of  the  American  Bar  Aasocla- 
Uon,  and  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  PubUc  Ac- 
countants have  expressed  support  for 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Bar  Association  evaluation — cur- 
rent as  of  mid-April,  1973— Is  based  upon 
consideration  of  many  of  the  matters  set 
forth  In  titles  V  and  VI  of  our  bill  by 
the  specialized  committees  and  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  association. 

The  tax  division  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
Is  composed  of  130  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  presently  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Robert  Skinner.  The  In- 
stitute Itself  is  the  sole  national  orga- 
nization of  certified  public  accountants 
representing  more  than  100,000  members 
of  this  profession.  It  was  founded  in  1887 
and  has  made  many  contributions  to- 
ward improving  professional  standards 
in  its  own  field  and  the  national  interest 
A  book  by  a  former  President  of  the 
group,  J.  L.  Carey,  states: 

The  CPA's  sense  of  social  responslbUlty 
has  been  amply  demonstrated.  They  have  In- 
vested miuions  of  dollars  In  reaearch  directed 
toward  Improvement  of  financial  reporting, 
and  toward  tightening  their  own  technical 
procedures.  Through  their  professional  so- 
cieties they  cooperate  with  government  at  all 
levels,  and  with  lawyers,  bankers,  financial 
analysts,  corporate  financial  executives 
(many  of  whom  are  CPAs  themselves) ,  stock 
exchangee,  and  business  and  trade  groups 
Individually,  CPAs  serve  In  countleaa  capac- 
ities In  civic  and  community  affairs. 

The  establishment  of  a  Washington 
D.C.,  office  by  the  institute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  more  closely  with  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  Is  evi- 
dence that  this  commitment  \s  taken 
seriously.  We  thus  believe  the  comments 
of  the  AICPA  are  entiOed  to  be  given 
considerable  weight  in  questions  of  small 
business  tax  reform. 

The  necessity  for  Immediate  action  on 
this  legislation  was  eloquently  stated  in 


recent  remarks  by  a  president  of  a  ven- 
ture capital  organization,  Milton  Stew- 
art,     to      a     gathering      Inr.lnrtlny      the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  over  50  other  CtHigrassmen. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  transmit  to 
Representative  Wilbxtb  Mills,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Mr.  Stewart's  re- 
marks as  well  as  this  list  of  30  organlm- 
tions  supporting  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  materials  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  order  to  make  them 
more  widely  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exWblt  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  the  instrument 
of  the  constitutional  mandate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  act  first  in  all 
revenue  measures.  That  committee  will 
soon  return  to  executive  sessions  on  the 
subject  of  genera]  tax  reform. 

Representative  Evins  and  I  joined  last 
April  17  In  testimony  before  that  com- 
mittee to  place  the  small  business  tax 
bill  in  formal  consideration. 

Representative  Txtltov  has  taken 
steps  to  obtain  reports  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  detailed  revenue  es- 
timates of  the  bill  for  the  committee's 
information. 

Thus,  after  16  years  a  comprehensive 
and  technically  sound  small  business  tax 
reform  blU  is  at  the  threshold  of  con- 
sideration as  a  steppingstone  toward  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  small 
business  tax  reform  bill.  Our  proposal 
has  passed  every  hurdle  in  order  to  be 
formally  considered  on  its  merits  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 

If  the  Congress  delays  further  In  this 
task,  there  may  be  substantially  fewer 
small  businesses  in  this  country  left  to 
save.  I,  therefore,  hope  and  urge  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  take  af- 
firmative action  on  small  business  tax 
reform  and  those  provisions  of  the  Bible- 
Evins-Fulton  bill  (S.  1098,  HJl.  5222. 
H.R.  8705  >  as  they  believe  it  will  be  ap- 
propriate. 

E-XKiBrr  A 

Apan.  5,  1074. 
Hon.  Wn.Bcn  D.  Miu.s, 

CJn-irman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  The  case  for  amaU 
business  tax  reform  and  simplification  has 
never  been  better  illustrated  than  it  was  oce 
week  ago  on  March  28  at  a  Capitol  Hill  meet- 
ing In  the  Raybum  Building  attended  by 
some  55  Members  of  the  House,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sm&U  business  leaders,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association — a  breakfast  gathering  attended 
by  more  Members  of  the  House  on  small  bus- 
iness matters  than  any  ot  us  knowledgeable 
In  this  subject  can  ever  recall. 

Our  dual  Judgment  Is  that  this  presenta- 
tion set  forth  uneqiilvocally  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  an  evaluation  by  the  smaU  bus- 
iness community  that  the  time  Is  now  for 
some  kind  of  afilrmatlve  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  tax  adjustments  and  slmpllSca- 
tlon  for  this  Important  segment  of  our  bus- 
iness community.  We  believe  that  some  pro- 
visions of  our  Jointly  sponsored  SmaU  Bus- 
iness Tax   SlmpMScatlon    and   Reform   BUI, 
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H.B.  5222,  H.R.  8703  and  S.  1098,  mlAt  be 
utilized  as  «  »tepj)lng-stone  forwaim  lor 
mea^ngXUl  small  tjuslness  tax  refomt 

PartlctlWhy  Inflilve  as  to  the  pllBit  of 
Am^rtciri'smjtll  businesses  In  today 'sjecon- 
omy  were  scAbe  exoellent  Temarks  mwe  by 
Mr,  Mnton  StJewart.  a  House  and  Senat|«taff 
member  ol  some  years  ago,  and  i>e9^evitlr 
Vice  Pr«»Went  of  tlj«  NftUonal  Smal^  Biis- 
tneas  Afisoqlatlon  aud  Prcstdei^t,.  ol  4  New 
York  City  venture  capital  ccrporatlc#.  We 
attach  a  copy  of  his  remarks  for  yo^  and 
y^ur  std5's  examination.  j^ 

We  might  suggest  that  30  national  bijplness 
organlzathjns  have  endorsed  this  smaa  bus- 
iness tax  reform  approach  without  qualifica- 
tion. Again,  we  respectfully  urge  that»vhen 
your  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  caters  to 
executive  session  on  tax  refonn  thai  tMs 
subject  be  appropriately  considered. 

Sincerely  Your  Friend. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Bible.  ! 

Chalriian. 
Job  L.  Evins.  M.C.,j 

u,      J.  Chairi^an. 


nai 


1 
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APHIL 
Hon.    WtLBtm   D.   Mills. 
Ctiairman.  House  Wayx  and  Means  Colj 
tee,  Wastitnoton.  DC.  \ 

Dear  Mb  Chairma**;  At  the  time  «f  the 
hearings  on  tax  reform  last  Spring,  [there 
were  20  business  associations  on  recfl^d  as 
supporting  the  Small  Business  Tax  SltnpU- 
ftcatlon  and  Iteforra  Bri.  as  indicated'  by  a 
letter  which  Is  part  Of  the  testimony  ilf  the 
National  Committee  on  Small  Bualnea*  Tax 
Reform.  I 

Since  there  are  presently  30  such  orgaiiza- 
tlons  supporting  the  bUl,  I  thought  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  bring  the  Commlttie  up 
to  date  In  this  respect,  with  a  list  of  khese 
organizations  attached  for  your  full  Infor- 
mation, J 

Also  enclosed  are  the  detailed  commmts  of 
the  Division  of  Federal  Taxation  dt  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  PubUfc  Ac- 
countants which  were  transmitted  t  >  our 
Committee  on  August  16.  1973.  The  Dl  rlslon 
is  composed  of  130  members  of  the  Ins  tltute 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  i  i  has 
speclfl'^ally  endorsed  7  feottons  as  para  lei  to 
Its  own  recommendations  This  evali  atlon 
Is  slmlllar  to  that  of  the  Section  on  Tai  atlon 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  whU  h  en- 
dorsed 11  sections  of  the  bill  In  a  letter 
Included  as  an  exhibit  to  our  April  l7  1973. 
te.stlmonv 

We  hope  that  this  additional  InJ  jrma- 
tlon  will  be  of  assistance  as  the  Com]  ulttee 
approaches  Its  executive  se^-slons  on  general 
tax  reform 

With  best  wishes. 

Cordially.  j 

Aj.an    Bible  J 

Chairman . 


List  or  Ohoanizations  Suppobtino  theEmall 
Btrsunss  Tax  Simpliticatioi*  and  H^orm 
Bill  j 

1.  American   Association   of   Nurserimen. 

2.  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Asso<^atton 

3.  American   Metal   Stamnlng   Asso<]fatlon. 

4.  Associated  General   Contractor*.  1 

6  Association   of  Steel    Dl8trlbutor4 

6.  Automotive  Warehouse  Dlstrlbutdrs  A«- 
sriclatlon.  ! 

7  Industrial  Fasteners  Institute.       | 

8.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America. 

9.  National    Association    of    Black    4(anu- 
fa'-turers.  1 

10    National  Association  of  Small  Bu^ness- 
Investmeit  Companies 

11.  National  Business  League 

12.  National    Concrete    Masonry    Associa- 
tion. 

13.  National    Home    Furnishings    A^ocla- 
tlon. 


U.  National  Home  Impro<t:maal  ^uaiU. 
15.  NatlonaJ.  Insulation  Coattipior's  A^o- 
liutlon. 

la. 'National  Je^L-^'ch  ^,t  Xni^rtca 

17.  National    OITioe    Products    .As8o<:-lRtlon. 

18.  Natl<jnal   ParXUig   Assoclsuon 
1».  Natloual  Patent  ComielL 

30.  National   Rc^tanrant  A3.';ocln,tlon. 
ai.  NaU4wal  KetaU  Ut^rrUvare  Assoclatioa 
a.  NaUoniU  Screw  Machine  Prodci«is  A&- 
sjclaiioB. 

23.  National  Shoe  Retailers  Association. 

24.  National    Small    Business   Aiisoclation, 

25.  National    Society    of    Public    Account- 
anta,  •   • 

36.  Nittlonal    Sporting   Goods   A-soo'-latlon. 

27,  Packaging     Machinery     Manii!4ctureirs 
Institute. 

28.  Professional   Golfers  A«octatloa. 
39.  Screen  Printing   Ae--oai«iton 

SiX  Tobacconist  .tstuoiailon  of  Amerl.-*, 


Statkmei^t  or. Milton  Stewabt,  Presiosnt 
OF  Clabion  Capital  Coep..  Nrw  Yobk 
Cn-Y,  NY. 

i.\B  part  of  the  presentation  of  the  National 
eooail  Business  Association  to  members  and 
the  Staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  a  program  of  catchup  growth  for  Small 
Business.  March  28,  1974) 

Let  me  say  very  quickly  that  my  claim  to 
fame  is  not  that  I  am  President  of  Clarion 
Capita!  Corporation,  but  that  I  wnrked  in 
both  Houses  of  Cfeiigre.ss  ss  a  young  person 
and  WBS  cdvicated  in  small  business  by  dis- 
tinguished mev.  whose  names  you  would 
know.  It  was  my  privilege  many  yc.-vrs  ago  to 
work  for  Senator  Murray  of  Montana  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill  and  for  young 
Mr  Roosev(?lt  her,';  and  from  that  you  can 
deduce  what  political  side  of  the  fence  I 
have  lived  on. 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  for  more  than  25 
years,  I  have  never  known  sn  Issi-c  which 
has  been  as  bi-partisan  and  as  non-part Uian 
m  the  Congress  as  small  business.  P^jr  me  this 
has  meant  that — and  I  have  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  I  have  been  as  disappointed  In  the 
performance  frequently  of  my  own  party 
colleagues  as  with  the  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  al.sle.  I  say  this  with  son-,e 
sadness  t>ecau£e  there  Is  no  part  of  the  goT- 
rmment  which  is  traditionally  and  hlst:>Tl- 
cally  as  sympathetic,  as  sensitive,  and  as 
vinderstandlng  about  small  business  as  a 
Congress.  And  why  should  not  this  be  the 
case.  Two-thirds  of  the  Members  are.  them- 
selves, lawyers  who  represented  small  com- 
panies looking  for  money,  confronted  with 
creditors  rights  problems,  dealing  with  bank- 
ruptcy, and  reorganization.  They  don't  have 
t't  bear  much  from  me  about  small  busi- 
nesses. They  know  about  It  In  their  bones 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Members,  dov  n  to 
15  percent  from  time  to  time,  have  them- 
.selves  been  In  small  business,  or  are  in  small 
biislnesses.  So  that  when  we  come  here  after 
t>elng  lectured  at  and  browbeaten  down  In 
the  ExecutU*  Branch,  and  that's  what  has 
happened  to  us,  we  feel  like  we  are  coming 
home  to  our  own.  We  are  talking  to  our  team 
now.  because  over  the  last  25  years  there  U 
not  a  Blgnlflcant  measure  helping  small  busi- 
ness which  did  not  originate  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unite!  States. 

Back  In  W',rld  War  II.  I  remember  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  C'^rpcratlon  which  Gen- 
eral Johnson  from  down  In  New  Jersey 
headed.  T^en  Mr.  Maverick  from  Texas  acted 
In  the  Chamber  here  when  Senator  Truman 
and  others,  including  Senator  Meade  from 
my  State,  persuaded  President  Roosevelt  that 
small  business  needed  a  special  agency  to 
protect  It  during  the  war  from  the  effect  of 
material  shortage.  I  kind  of  think  we  are 
going  to  be  hearing  more  and  more  about 
that  In  the  months  shead.  So.  we  got  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  courtesy 
of  that  Congressional  pressure. 


4^|«r  the  w»r.  the  £xecutive  BranciD,  tra- 
dlVionaUy  abolished  lu  Cougrass  said.  "^ 
thank  you."  Aloi^g  came  Korea  lu  1950  and 
Coi^ress  set  up  the  Smaller  Defense  Plants 
AdminXstxatlon.  Mr.  Truman  signed  the  blU  . 
and  again  1^  originated  in  Congress.  I«ater 
In  1953,  President  Elsenhower  wante  to  re- 
organize tiie  Agency.  Oongre^>s  said  U  £.  but 
It's  going  to  be  a  permanent  agency;  it's 
going  to  be  an  Independent  agency.  And 
that  Is  where  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration comes  Irom. 

In  1968,  the  national  small  business  la- 
ves tnaent  company  program — which  has  now 
put  over  2  billion  dollars  In  more  than  40.000 
comp-..ales — again,  courtesy.  Members  of 
Congress.  House  and  the  Senate,  legislation 
originated  op  here  and  wais  accepted  (let's 
be  honest,  somewhat  grudgingly)  down- 
town. So  when  we  come  here,  we  don't  coma 
with  a  sense  of  bellyaching,  we  come  with 
a  sense  of  coming  to  our  partners  In  the 
contlnulnt[  effort  to  maintain  the  diversity 
of  America,  economically  and  politically. 

In  the  House  especially.  Members  here 
are  closer  to  their  constituents  than  any 
part  of  the  government.  We  don't  have  to 
talk  long  and  hard  to  get  across  to  you 
what  the  problem  Is.  We're  losing  ground 
to  bl^  business.  People  who  don't  under- 
stand thlB  are  the  people  who  tell  yo*u  Ifs 
Inevitable.  I'm  In  the  money  buslneei.  f  m 
In  the  venture  capital  business.  I  Scour  the 
country  for  smaU  companies  to  take  risks 
with  and  I  lose  lots  of  my  stockholder's 
money  and  some  taxpayer's  money.  But.  I'll 
flght  with  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion for  the  right  to  continue  to  dio  It  and 
do  It  harder  again  and  agalp  and  a^aln,  be- 
cause once  In  a  while  we  hit  It  good  and 
we   make   up   for  lost  ground. 

I've  had  a  hard  schooling  In  financing 
problems  of  small  companies,  equity  financ- 
ing and  debt  financing.  I  spend  probably  36 
percent  of  my  time  talking  to  banks  try- 
ing to  arrange  credit  lines  for  small  com- 
panies that  have  growth  needs  that  can't 
be  met  by  normal  credit  lines. 

What  I'm  here  to  talk  about  Is  our  Fed- 
eral partner  arid  every  business  In  America 
has  Ubcle  Sam  as  Its  partner,  because  of 
the  way  our  tax  laws  are  written.  All  of  us 
pay  taxes  unless  we  can  figure  out  some 
way  not  to  and  none  of  us  are  very  good 
at  that.  But  what  I  did  want  to  emphasize 
to  you  is  that  we  are  not  here  seeking  a 
tax  loophole  for  a  company,  for  an  Indus- 
try, for  a  group  of  companies,  for  a  group 
of  Industries — we  are  here  to  argue  to  you 
for  a  taxing  principle  that's  as  old  as  this 
country:  the  principle  that  the  broader  the 
back  Is,  the  heavier  the  burden  of  public 
responsibility  It  ought  to  bear. 

Svcr  since  1313,  we  ba\e  become  ac- 
customed to  the  Idea  that  If  you  take  25 
percent  of  the  Income  of  a  poor  farmer  or 
a  poor  merchant  or  f  poor  worklngman,  and 
ypu  take  25  percent  of  the  Income  of  a  fat 
cat,  you  are  not  being  fair,  because  you  are 
leaving  less  disposable  Inoome  In  the  bands 
of  the  poor  people.  Now,  If  that  makes  sense 
for  personal  Income  taxing  will  someone  tell 
me  why  It  doesn't  make  sense  for  bu-slaess? 
And.  of  course,  your  magnifl.-ent  small  busi- 
ness Chairman  here,  Mr.  Evlns,  In  the  Blble- 
Evlns  bill,  has  proposed  to  remedy  exactly 
this,  and  that's  the  first  step  In  what  we 
regard  as  the  tax  magna  carta  which  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact.  That  measure 
will  go  further  than  any  single  bill  In  my 
own  opinion  to  make  small  business  attrac- 
tive to  Investment  capital,  because  sit  back 
and  ask  yourself:  Suppose  you  are  In  my 
spot  but  you  are  not  ""ommltted  to  small 
business:  you  run  a  mutual  fund  or  you  run 
a  pension  fund  or  you  run  an  Insurance  com- 
pany investment  pool.  You've  got  the  choice 
of  putting  money  In  a  big  company  or  In 
ten  little  ones  Now  what  In  the  world  Is 
p;olng  to  make  vou  put  the  money  In  the  10 
little  ones  If  you  are  gohig  to  be  taxed  the 
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same  way  as  the  large  company  if  you  have 
a  gain  cr  a  loss? 

That  leads  to  Point  2  in  our  tax  magna 
carta  and  what  we're  going  to  virge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when 
they  finish  reporting  and  enacting  the  Blble- 
Evlns  bill.  We  should  have  a  graduated  cap- 
ital gains  tax  that  runs  something  like  our 
personal  Income  tax,  which  gives  due  recog- 
nition to  risk  and  reward  it.  or  penalizes  It  as 
It  Is  taken  or  not  taken  In  terms  of  size. 

Remember  that  our  capital  gains  tax  began 
as  an  Inducement  to  persuade  people  with 
money  to  risk  It.  It's  an  advantageous  incen- 
tive tax  rate  lower  than  our  personal  income 
tax  rate  and  It's  designed  to  encourage  us  to 
make  gains  out  of  the  use  of  capital.  It  has 
worked  magnificently  for  about  200  big  com- 
panies— the  ones  on  the  big  board,  the  ones 
that  really  are  the  magnets  for  the  capital 
dollars  out  of  the  major  pension  funds.  But, 
it  has  actually  hurt  and  worked  as  a  repellent 
for  millions  of  small  businesses  for  a  simple 
reason  that  If  I  have  $10,000  to  Invest  In 
either  a  big  company  or  a  little  one,  I  have 
the  following  decision:  I  know  that  If  I 
put  the  money  In  a  little  one,  and  I  back  It. 
some  guy  Is  going  to  spend  bis  life  building 
that  company,  and  If  25  years  from  now  he 
manages  to  sell  It  at  a  profit,  I'm  going  to 
pay,  let's  say,  26  percent  tax. 

On  the  other  band,  you  know,  Jtist  sup- 
pose I  am  a  Wall  Street  type  and  I  pick  up 
my  telephone  and  call  my  broker  and  tell 
him  to  buy  me  100  shares  of  Oeneral-Oen- 
eral.  Then  I  hold  It  six  months  and  one  day, 
and  I  sell  It  and  make  a  profit.  The  tax  Is 
exactly  the  same  rate  as  what  that  man  who 
put  bis  life  blood,  sweat  and  tears  In  build- 
ing a  business  pays  as  tax. 

And  I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  not  the 
best  that  this  country  can  do  for  Its  small 
businesses.  Tliat's  why  we  recommend  a 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  which  will  cure 
this  situation. 

We  oBtenslvely  have  a  fair  tax  level,  where 
every  company  Is  taxed  at  the  same  rate. 
But  when  you  get  Into  the  way  It  really 
works  and  you  know  that's  an  awfully  com- 
plicated  document  with  a  lot  of  sharp  wise- 
guy  lawyer  language  In  It.  You  have  got  to 
understand  what  It  finally  winds  up  doing. 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  here,  really 
the  top  of  the  hei^i.  cause  it's  upside  down, 
the  companies  that  have  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  assets  get  taxed  at  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  36  percent. 

Now  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  chart  where 
most  small  businesses  are  under  a  million 
dollars  In  assets,  and  they  get  taxed  at  61 
percent.  Now  that  15  percent  or  16  percent 
differential  Is  life  and  death;  attractiveness 
and  unattractlveness  for  Investment  people. 
And  this  Is  the  reason  that  you're  getting 
the  concentration  of  Investment  dollara  in 
fewer  and  fewer  pension  funds,  fewer  and 
fewer  mutual  ftinds,  and  fewer  and  fewer 
Insurance  companies  who  In  turn  are  put- 
ting the  dollars  In  fewer  and  fewer  oom- 
panles. 

We've  got  to  provide  Incentive  If  we're  go- 
ing to  liberate  those  dollars  and  get  them 
down  to  small  business  where  we  need  them. 
We're  going  to  need  some  tax  treatment 
changes:  Number  one,  the  BIble-Bvlns  bill; 
Number  two,  Improved  capital  gains  rates; 
and  Number  three.  I  won't  go  Into  detail 
about  this,  we  really,  believe  me  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  need  two  tax  codes,  one  for  big 
companies  and  one  for  small  companies.  Tbe 
reason  Is  that  In  section  after  section,  there 
are  provisions  written  by  the  sharp  lobby 
people  advising  Members  of  the  House,  and 
advising  with  the  Treasury  Department 
(and  from  25  years  of  experience  with  '.he 
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Executive  Branch,  no  agency  of  government 
is  as  hostile  to  small  business  as  the  United 
States  Treasiiry  Department  and  I'm  embar- 
rassed to  have  to  say  that  It  has  been  as 
true  under  administrations  of  my  party  as 
It  Is  under  the  present  one) .  That  place  cares 
about  the  people  who,  I'm  reluctant  to  say  it, 
have  the  most  to  say  about  the  most  dol- 
lars. But  the  tax  code  as  It  should  read 
should  distinguish  with  every  definition  be- 
tween large  company  and  small  company 
treatment. 

To  conclude,  and  you've  all  been  terribly 
patient,  I  don't  think  many  Americans  get 
a  chance  to  talk  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  I  am  here,  and  It's  Just  an  almost 
overwhelming  privilege.  I  would  Just  like  to 
conclude  by  teUlng  you  there  are  no  better 
people  than  the  people  who  flght  for  small 
business  through  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association. 

I'm  a  newcomer  to  It  and  one  reason  I  am 
Is  most  of  the  fellows  In  It  are  maybe  a  little 
more  conservative  than  I  am.  I  was  raised 
on  the  liberal  democratic  side  of  the  fence, 
so  I  start  out  with  sort  of  maybe  wondering 
whether  this  ought  to  be  my  crowd. 

But  when  we  get  to  talking  about  the 
problems  of  our  country  that  go  beyond 
party,  that  go  way  beyond  region,  that  go 
way  beyond  everything  expect  what  we  want 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren,  all 
of  us  agree.  We  don't  want  them  left  with  a 
choice  of  having  to  work  for  either  a  big 
government  agency  or  a  big  corporation.  We 
want  them  to  be  free  to  have  the  choices  we 
have,  to  go  Into  the  Independent  professions 
and  to  start  their  own  businesses.  We  know 
youll  do  the  Job  for  us.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


STATEMENT  ON  CONSOLIDATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  S.  1539,  this 
year's  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  have  been 
faulted  by  the  administration  as  having 
not  carried  out  the  administration's 
views  on  consolidation.  This  is  probably 
an  accurate  statement  but  one  which 
does  not  tell  the  fuH  story. 

The  administration  would  have,  in  ef- 
fect, done  away  with  most  of  our  cate- 
gorical education  programs  on  no  basis 
of  fact;  they  presented  no  evidence  to 
support  their  proposals,  and  they  did  not 
submit  anything  which  would  have  stated 
where  a  specific  program  failed  or  what 
would  be  gained  by  the  so-called  delivery 
systems. 

It  should  be  noted  that  S.  1539  does 
contain  consolidation:  indeed,  it  contains 
three  separate  consolidations.  The  re- 
port discusses  these  on  pages  60  through 
70. 1  believe  the  charts  which  I  shall  ask 
to  be  inserted  In  the  Record  will  further 
explain  to  the  Senate  just  how  the  con- 
solidation is  affected  in  the  Senate  bill. 

What  is  even  more  Interesting,  Mr. 
President.  Is  the  fact  that  those  very 
organizations  whose  programs  would  be 
affected  by  the  Senate  consolidation  have 
sent  me  a  letter  and  statement  In  which 
they  strongly  endorse  the  Senate  view  on 
consolidation.  All  too  often  we  hear  of 
Interest  groups  that  are  intransigent  and 
fault  all  change.  It  Is  heartening  to  re- 
ceive this  type  of  statement  which  puts 
the  interest  and  needs  of  the  Nation's 
youngsters  before  personal  Interest. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  charts,  the  letter  and  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thuee  Consolidations 
i.  admtnistrativx pagx  195 

A.  Programs  Whose  Paperwork  Is  Consoli- 
dated (All  Elementary  and  Secondary  State 
Plan  Programs)  : 

1.  ESEA  Title  I— Aid  to  Disadvantaged. 

2.  ESEA  Title  II — Library  Assistance. 

3.  ESEA  "Htle  IH — Innovative  Programs. 

4.  NDEA  Title  HI— Equipment. 

5.  Adult  Education. 

6.  Vocational  Education. 

B.  Changed  Prom  Many  State  Plans  to  One 
State  Plan; 

1.  Long-range  Plan  Piled. 

2.  Single  Program  Plan  Updated  Yearly. 

C.  No  Money  Involved, 

n.    consolidation    or    state    fosmola    pbo- 

GRAM8 ^PAGK    203 

A.  Consolidated  Programs: 

1.  ■ntle  II  ESEA  (Textbooks  and  Library 
Resources) . 

2.  Title  III  ESEA,  85^0  State  Share  (Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services) . 

3.  ■ntle  V  ESEA  (Strengthening  state  Bdu- 
tional  Agencies). 

4.  Title  m  NDEA  (Equipment) . 

5.  Title  V-B-2  EPDA  (Attracting  and  Quali- 
fying Teachers) . 

B.  Consolidated  Into  a  Single  Program; 

1.  Hold  Harmless  for  Programs  Consolidated 
at  Most  Recent  Appropriations  Level. 

2.  When  Appropriations  Exceed  Existing 
Levels,  50%  of  the  New  Money  Could  Be  Used 
At  the  Discretion  of  the  State  Agency  for 
Any  of  the  Purposes  Consolidated. 

3.  50%  Would  Be  Spent  By  the  States  in 
the  Same  Ratios  as  Spent  Under  Existing 
Law. 

4.  15%  Set  Aside  of  Title  ni  B8EA  for 
Handicapped  Remains. 

C.  New  Eligibility  Formula  Applies  to 
Funds  Appropriated  Over  Existing  Levels, 
Based  on  Three  Factors : 

1.  Number  of  Children  In  the  State,  Mul- 
tiplied by  »20. 

2.  State  Average  Per  PupU  Expenditure, 
Multiplied  by  the  Number  of  Children  In 
Families  With  Incomes  Below  $3,000 

3.  The  Relative  Wealth  of  the  SUte, 

D.  Authorization:  Existing  Levels  (Ap- 
proximately $340  Million).  Plus  9600  MllUon 
for  Additional  ConsoUdated  Programs  Under 
the  New  Formula. 

m.  commissioner's  discretion — "speciai. 

PROJECTS  act" PAGE   226 

A.  Consolidated  Programs  (Remaining  OB 
Discretionary  Programs)  : 

1.  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

2.  Dropout  Prevention. 

3.  Health  and  Nutrition. 

4.  Consumer  Education. 

5.  Correction  Education. 

6.  15%  Set  Aside  of  ntle  lU  ESEA  (Inno- 
vative Programs ) . 

7.  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

B.  New  Discretionary  Fund— "Special 
Projects  Act": 

1,  Old  Programs  and  Purposes  Cease  to 
Exist,  But  Are  Given  Priority  in  Pundlng, 

C.  Congressional  Oversight  and  Control: 
1.  Authorizing  Committee  Approval  of: 

(a)  Yearly  Spending  Plan.  Including  Re- 
port on  All  Contracts  Over  $100,000. 

(b)  Commissioner's  Proposal  to  End  Pri- 
ority Status  for  Old  Programs  Consolidated. 

D.  Money  to  Be  Determined  By  Programs 
Included, 
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E.  Set  Aside  of  50  Tr  of  Funds  for  Nefr  Cate- 
gorical Programs  As  FollowB :  [ 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  j 

|ln  nuilllonsl  ' 


Sac- 

tion 

SubiKt 

Fiscal 
year  - 
1974 

Fiscal  ywr  1975 

throurt  fiscal 

yearl978 

Amount    Percent 

404 

Mtthc  •ducation 

{10             5 

405 

Giftsd  and  talcntvd 

12. 2S       6.125 

406.. 

.  Community sciiooi$(LEA).. 
(hifhar  ed  )                  

15             7.5 
2              1 

407 

CafMf  oducation           .  . 

15             7.5 

408.. 
409. 

410 

.  ConsuoMrt' oducalion 

.  Women's        educational  . 
equity. 

$15 

15              7.5 
30           15 

. 7S         . 375 

Total 

Total     authorization  . 
tor   Special    Proj- 
ects Ad  tor  each 

hscal  year. 

: 

15 

100           50 

200      ;    50 

Association  roa  Edticatiokai, 

COMM0KICATIONS    AND    TlCHNOLOCT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  30,  |974. 
Hon.   Claiboenx  Pxll. 
U.S.,  Senate, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dbar  Semator  Pxll:  On  behalf  of  the  30 
associations  In  this  coalition  and  th»  thou- 
sands of  other  teachers,  librarians,  school 
administrators,  school  board  memb«^  and 
concerned  citizens,  we  would  lUte  ta  thank 
you  for  the  leadership  you  provided  lnjbrlng- 
Ing  S.  1539  to  the  Senate  floor.  We  w«>it  you 
to  know  we  are  strongly  supporting  Jrou  in 
your  effort  to  retain  unamended  the  Benate 
Committee  language  on  consoUdatloQ^ 

Although  we  would  have  preferred  4o  con- 
solidation— as  you  know  so  well  fr<>n  our 
testimony  before  your  Sub-commltl^e — we 
beUeve  the  version  of  S.  1539  whl|h  you 
wrote  will  provide  a  fair  and  equltabl*  test  of 
consolidation  theories  without  abandoning 
tried  and  successful  Individual  prfgrams. 
And  should  the  consolidation  concepit  foim- 
der  In  practice,  the  Congress  will  tvive  an 
opportunity,  thanks  to  the  Commit^  bill, 
to  redirect  the  thrust  of  mement<f7  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  leglslatloii.  The 
Conuolttee  bill  preserves  the  vehicle  #>  make 
such  redirection  In  the  event  a  change  be- 
comes necessary. 

We  support  your  Committee  bill  a4  a  par- 
ticularly acceptable  compromise  Ifetween 
those  groups  who  oppose  all  consolidation 
of  the  particular  programs  affected  l^d,  on 
the  other  band,  those  who  want  education 
revenue  sharing  with  no  earmarking  of  funds. 

Because  S.  1539  Is  such  an  effectlito  com- 
promise, we  are  urging  all  Senators  io  sup- 
port you  In  voting  against  any  floor  Amend- 
ments destroying  the  ratios  and  peratntage« 
m.  or  substituting  other  lonsoUdatloiform- 
ulas  for,  the  Senate  Committee  bill.  By  de- 
feating all  such  amendments,  the  Senate  can 
go  to  Conference  with  the  strongest  {fcaslble 
position.  Including  ease  of  appllc«tU|n  and 
administration,  consolidation,  plus  aa|ne  de- 
gree of  protection  for  library,  guldanc4i  coun- 
seling, and  Instructional  media  prlorules. 

In  order  that  you  and  your  staff  mAy  read 
our  views,  we  are  enclosing  the  Jolnf  state- 
ment of  our  20  associations.  If  you)  would 
like  further  information,  please  do  n<it  hesi- 
tate to  let  us  know. 

Again,  Senator,  thank  you  for  your  Support 
and  leaderablp  in  education.  | 

Sincerely,  | 

Enxnr  D.  Cookx, 
Director,  Waahington  dlfflct. 

Pat«ick  J.  McDoNOTTCHi 

Aitistant  gxeeutive  Director  for  ^o- 

fettional  Affairs,  American  Per$(tinel 

<fr  Guidance  Association. 

Howard  B.  HrrcRXifB,  i 
Executive  Director,  Association  foi  Md- 

ucatUmal  Communications  A  <tee/i- 

nology- 


A  Statkiunt  Conckrnino  thx  Consolidation 
Provision  of  thi  Editcation  A»£Indmint8 
or  1974   (S.   1639) 
By  these  associations:  Membership 

American  Ubrary  Association 37,876 

Association  for  Educational  Com- 
munications and   Technology* 10,000 

American  Personnel  and  Ouid&nce 
AssodaUon 33,000 

Impact  Area  Superintendents 4,900 

Catholic  Library  Association 4.000 

State  Supervisors  of  the  Association 
for  Counselor  Education  and  Su- 
pervision    60 

Association  of  Chief  State  School 
Audio-Visual    Officers 60 

Association  for  Counselor  Education 

and  Supervision 4,000 

National   Vocational  Guidance  Asao- 

ciation 10,000 

Student  Personnel  Association  for 
Teacher   Education 600 

American  School  Counselor  Asso- 
ciation   13,000 

American  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association -.-     2,000 

Association  for  Measurement  and 
Evaluation  In  Guidance 2,000 

National  Employment  Counselors  As- 
sociation   --.     1,260 

Association  for  Non-White  Concerns 
In  P«r8onnel  and  Guidance 1,000 

National  Catholic  Guidance  Confer- 
ence        1,500 

Association  of  American  Publishers..         200 

National  Audio-Visual   Association..     1,000 

American  College  Personnel  Assocla- 

tton    8.349 

Association  for  Speciallsta  In  Group 
Work   eo 

•Affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation (NEA). 

a  consolidation  really  THK  ANSWXRT 

Shortly  after  Congress  enacted  the  land- 
mark education  programs  of  the  60's,  efforts 
began  to  dismantle  them.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  critics'  themes:  we  have  too  many  In- 
dividual programs,  the  Federal  government 
has  too  much  to  say  about  local  education, 
the  Federal  investment  in  education  Is  ex- 
cessive, and  Federal  programs  have  either 
outlived  their  usefulness  or  never  worked  In 
the  flrst  place.  To  each  criticism,  consolida- 
tion of  programs  has  been  offered  as  the  an- 
swer. Is  consolidation  really  the  answer? 

Every  one  of  the  above  issues  was  tJior- 
oughly  examined  by  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  before  reporting  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  (8.  1639). 

The  Senate  Committee  bill,  while  continu- 
ing the  Federal  commitment  to  certain  prior- 
ity areiis  of  education  such  as  school  library 
materials,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  in- 
structional media  for  the  classrooms,  is  re- 
sponsive to  requests  for  consolidation.  Ease 
of  application  and  administration  Is  provided 
for  along  with  some  degree  of  protection  for 
each  of  the  key  priorities  in  each  Individual 
state. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  bill  responds  to 
the  requests  of  several  organizations  In  the 
education  community  who  advocate  general 
Bid  for  education,  trtilizing  the  consolidation 
language,  the  bill  provides  the  basis  on  which 
general  aid  can  be  built,  while  still  retain- 
ing for  Congress  the  right  to  establish  and 
maintain  certain  essential  priorities  to  as- 
sure the  American  taxpayer  that  certain 
basic  goals  are  being  achieved.  We  believe 
this  approach  has  great  merit  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Senate  on  Its  pioneering  con- 
tribution in  this  area. 

Consolidation  has  been  viewed  by  many 
AS  a  panacea  and  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  highly  successful  individual  pro- 
grama.  We  believe  the  Senate  bill  provides  a 
fair  and  equitable  test  of  the  consolidation 
theory  without  abandoning  tried  and  tested 
successful  individual  programs.  But  should 
tho  oonaolldatlon  concept  flounder  In  prac- 


tice, as  we  fear  It  may,  the  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity,  thanks  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee bill,  to  redirect  the  thrust  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  bill  preserves  the  vehicle 
to  make  such  redirection  In  event  a  change 
beootnes  necessary. 

FLOOR  amendments  WOULD  DEBTROT 

coicraoMisi 

Therefore,  we  believe  all  amendments  de- 
stroying the  ratios  and  percentages  In,  or 
substituting  consolidation  formulas  for,  the 
Senate  Committee  bill  should  be  rejected. 
Passage  of  such  amendments  would  under- 
mine the  careful  balance  achieved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  In  S.  1639  and  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  education  In  our 
land. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Senate 
language  on  consolidation  is  a  compromise 
between  all  who  oppose  all  consolidation  of 
the  particular  programs  affected — and,  on 
the  other  band,  those  who  want  education 
revenue  sharing  or  block  grants  with  no 
earmarking  of  funds.  Furthermore,  It  should 
be  fully  understood  that  this  Committee  bill 
compromise  represents  a  major  shift  In  the 
history  of  Senate  education  legislation.  We 
do  not  agree  with  the  fundamental  pressures 
which  encouraged  this  shift.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  strongly  advise  the  Senate  to 
avoid  the  counsel  of  those  who  propose  even 
more  radical  shifts  than  are  now  contained 
In  S.  1639. 

BILL     CONSOLIDATES     KEY     PROGRAMS;      PROVIDES 
aASIB  FOR  CENTSAL  AID 

There  are  those  who  claim  the  Senate  bill 
provides  "no  consolidation  at  all."  We  have 
examined  the  language  of  this  bill  thorough- 
ly, and  we  have  applied  It  to  local  situa- 
tions; based  on  our  knowledge  of  day-to-day 
operatloQs  at  the  local  level  throiigbout  the 
nation,  we  feel  that  the  bill  will  result  in 
actual  consolidation  of  programs  In  your 
state.  Assuming  there  are  sufficient  appro- 
priations for  the  consolidation  provisions, 
the  Consolidation  will  divert  money  which 
should  have  been  available  for  the  priorities 
of  school  libraries,  instructional  equipment 
and  materials,  and  guidance  and  counseling. 
We  have  consistently  opposed  such  diversion 
of  funds.  And  we  are  absolutely  opposed  and 
could  never  agree  to  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor  increasing  the  percentage  of 
funds  to  be  diverted — for  any  further  diver- 
sion would  be  shortchanging  our  students 
and  teachers. 

There  are  those  who  claim  the  Senate  bill 
rejects  the  concept  of  general  aid  or  special 
revenue  sharing  targeted  at  education.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Senate  bill  provides  the 
basis  on  which  future  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation may  be  buUt.  Through  Its  consolida- 
tion language,  the  Senate  bill  contains  the 
seed  from  which  can  grow  future  general  as- 
sistance: while  creating  a  new  dimension  in 
education  funding,  the  seed  would  retain  for 
Congress  the  right  to  establish  and  main- 
tain certain  essential  priorities  so  as  to  as- 
sxire  the  American  taxpayer  that  several  basic 
goals  are  being  achieved.  We  believe  this  ^- 
p  roach  has  great  merit  and  we  congratulate 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee on  its  pioneering  contribution  In  this 
area. 

SENATE   LANGT7A0E   ASSI7RES   AN   END   TO    REOTAPE 

tttere  are  those  who  claim  the  Senate  con- 
solidation does  not  go  far  enough.  We  believe 
it  goes  too  far.  For  example,  we  believe  most 
of  the  support  for  consolidation  would  dis- 
appear tf  state  and  Federal  agencies  would 
act  to  clear  up  tuxneceesary  redtape. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  the  number- 
one  complaint  by  advocates  of  consolidation 
has  been  the  excessive  paperwork  which  is 
caused  by  the  various  basic  Federal  educa- 
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tlon  programs.'  It  has  been  our  contention 
that  this  problem  of  redtape  could  have 
been  solved  by  (1)  states  acting  within 
existing  legislation  to  combine  their  admin- 
istration and  paperwork  for  Federal  grants 
and  (2)  the  T7,S.  Office  of  Education  lifting 
soDM  of  the  most  onerous  regulations  which 
produce  unreasonable  burdens  on  local 
schoolpeople. 

With  the  states  having  failed  io  act  on 
this  matter  and  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation unwilling  to  provide  the  leadership  re- 
quired, it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress— as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  to  au- 
thorize single  grant  applications  and  single 
administration  of  Federal  programs.  We  be- 
lieve these  Senate  bill  provisions  alone  will 
adequately  answer  the  critics  and  thus  make 
grant  consolidation  unnecessary.  Neverthe- 
less, if  there  must  be  some  consolidation  of 
the  actual  funding,  we  believe  8,  1639  car- 
ries solid  assurance  to  your  state  and  to 
every  state  in  the  Union  that:  (1)  no  state 
win  be  forced  to  administer  the  broadened 
authority  in  consolidation  with  fewer  dollars 
than  existed  under  categorical  funding  and 
(2)  no  state  will  be  forced  to  interrupt  the 
nation's  commitments  to  sound  and  ade- 
quate guidance  and  counseling,  and  respon- 
sible support  for  library  and  instructional 
equipment  and  materials  so  essential  to  both 
student  and  teacher. 

PAST  CONSOUDATIONS  WERE  FAILURES 
In  1970,  NDEA  V-A,  on  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing,  was  consolidated  with  ESEA 
m,  Innovative  Programs,  into  a  new  consoli- 
dated structure,  ESEA  m — Supplementary 
Centers  and  Services:  Guidance,  Counseling 
and  Testing  (Public  Law  91-230) .  The  Guid- 
ance and  Counseling  program  was  no  longer 
a  line  Item. 

While  the  new  consolidation  was  broad- 
ened  (to  encompass  both  elementary  guid- 
ance  programs   and   guidance   programs   for 
Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  as 
well     as    non-public    school     testing)     the 
amount   of    money    allocated    has    been    de- 
creased steadily,  a  60%  cut  from  $25  mUllon 
to  $11  million.  Why?  The  program  lost  Its 
identity  and  was  forced  together  with  other 
competing  priorities.  This  failure  is  discussed 
in  the  Senate  report  on  8.  1639,  pp.  67-68. 
Past  experience  with  program  consolida- 
tion has  shown  that  all  too  often  It  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  cutting  ft^nds  for  the 
programs   consolidated.    For   example.    Con- 
gress agreed  to  the  Administration's  proposals 
to  consolidate   title  m  ESEA    (Innovation) 
and   title   V  NDEA    (Guidance,   Counseling, 
and  Testing)  In  1970.  That  merger  required 
that  at  least  flfty  percent  as  much  be  spent 
on  guidance  and  counseling  activities  as  had 
been  spent  by  each  State  In  the  preceding 
flscal   year.   Yet,  as  Dr.  Judy  H.  Lombana, 
Consultant  for  Middle  and  Secondary  School 
Guidance  to  the  Florida  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  this  floor  of  support  all  too  quick- 
It/  u>as  interpreted  by  many  States  as  a  ceil- 
ing.   Support   for   counseling,    testing,    and 
guidance  programs  dropped  sharply.  This  u>as 
rwt  what  Congress  intended  by  effecting  the 
consolidation;  however,  the  fact  of  consolida- 
tion was  used  as  a  budget-cutting  device. 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Only  time  will  reveal  whether  or  not  the 
Administration  will  attempt  to  use  the  Edu- 
cation Amendment  of  1974  as  a  further 
"bud^t-cuttlng  mechanism"  for  reducing 
guidance,  coiinsellng  and  testing.  However, 
we  believe  the  Senate  Committee  has  done 
everything  It  could  In  8.  1639  to  ensure  tha^ 
the  budget  cuts  will  not  emasculate  the  basic 
program. 


■  A  poll  of  Virginia  educators  (conducted 
by  former  U.8.  Senator  William  Spong) 
showed  that  the  two  most  popular  programs, 
least  encumbered  by  redtape.  are  Title  n 
of  the  Elementary  and  Seoondiary  Kducatlon 


Act  and  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — both  programs  subject  to 
consolidation  in  S.  1639. 

Another  example  of  a  consolidation  which 
failed  concerns  NDEA  III.  When  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  flrst  passed,  provision 
was  made  for  state  level  In-servlce  training 
for  teachers  (Public  Law  86-864).  However, 
this  authority  was  consolidated  Into  Title  V 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  when  this  program  was  enacted  (Public 
Law  89-10) .  Since  ESEA  V  began,  the  teacher 
training  program  has  disappeared  In  most 
states.  California,  for  example,  let  this  pro- 
gram die  quietly  In  1972  whUe  diverting  the 
funds  to  "in-depth  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  existing  programs."  Despite  agree- 
ment among  all  experts  on  this  subject — 
training  Is  essential  to  successful  utUlzatlon 
of  educational  technology  In  the  classroom — 
training  was  abandoned  when  it  was  split 
away  from  NDEA  in  and  consolidated  into 
ESEA  V. 

Because  of  this  experience,  we  fear  con- 
solidation. Any  Senate  floor  amendment 
which  tilts  toward  stUl  further  consolida- 
tion In  S.  1539  can  only  contribute  to  the 
fears  and  to  disenchantment  with  our  sys- 
tem of  commitments  and  national  priorities. 

DOCTTMENTED      NEED     FOR      CONTINUEU      FEDERAL 
FtlNDS   AND  FEDERAL   LEAO^USHIP 

Because  all  the  consolidated  programs 
(particularly  NDEA  III,  ESEA  II,  and  NDEA 
V-A)  have  been  underfunded,  the  successes 
have  not  been  as  si>ectacular  as  we  would 
have  wished.  With  consolidation,  we  see  no 
Improvement  In  the  funding  picture. 

T'he  fact  that  the  consolidation  concept 
was  contained  in  the  proposed  Better  Schools 
Act  U  no  guarantee  that  the  Administration 
would  advocate  Increased  funding.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  supported  numerous  "au- 
thorizations" without  recommending  the 
needed  appropriations.  We  have  only  to  recall 
our  experience  under  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  document  this  point. 

What  are  the  current  unmet  needs? 

Is  It  true,  as  asserted  by  some,  that  many 
states  do  not  need  NDEA  in  or  ESEA  II  or 
Guidance  and  Counseling  (NDEA  V-A)  any 
more?  That,  in  fact,  all  needs  are  being  met? 
Here  are  the  facts. 

GUIDANCE     AND     COUNSELING,     TTTLB     V-A,     NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT   (NDEA  V-A) 

While  the  need  for  more  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  was  recognized  in  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  states  have  ac- 
tually reduced  their  effort  In  this  area  In  re- 
cent years.  With  the  consolidation  of  NDEA 
V-A  into  ESEA  HI  in  1970,  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  testing  lost  its  Identity  and  is 
fading  Into  the  background.  The  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  has  re- 
peatedly asked  the  Administration  and  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Council  to 
make  the  regulations  compatible  with  the 
law;  but  no  changes  have  been  made.  We 
can  only  hope  to  see  improved  treatment  un- 
der the  consolidation  In  8.  1639.  The  new 
provisions  in  S.  1539  are  designed  to  assure 
observance  of  the  law  by  administration 
officials. 

We  estimate  that  expenditures  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  today  should  exceed  the 
$24.5  million  appropriated  In  flscal  year 
1969,  Yet,  the  actual  expenditures  are.  In 
fact,  less  than  half  the  needed  amoiint — 
around  $11  million.  This,  despite  the  Impor- 
tance of  guidance  and  counseling  to  such 
continuing  human  service  needs  as  career 
education,  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment, drug  abuse  prevention  and  those  ordi- 
nary personal,  social  and  educational  needs 
of  all  normal  youth  and  adults.  If  these  hu- 
man needs  are  decreasing,  If  life  is  becoming 
less  complex,  complete  consolidation  may  be 
the  answer.  If  not,  why  Is  a  program  such  as 
guidance  and  counseling  being  threatened 
by  Senate  floor  amendments  to  the  consoli- 
dation provisions  in  8.  1639?  Wliat  good  is 
a  national  priority,  which  is  given  national 


publicity  by  the  Office  of  Education,  when 
the  means  to  that  priority — such  as  adequate 
guidance  and  counseling — are  being  cut  off? 
We  regret  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
today,  because  of  declining  Federal  leader- 
ship and  support,  the  student-counselor  raUo 
In  our  schools  Is  Increasing;  It  Is  especially 
burdensome  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
future  under  consolidation  may  be  brighter 
If  the  Senate  provisions  In  S.  1539  are  left 
Intact. 

One  measure  of  the  Increased  need  for  the 
Federal  commitment  to  guidance  and  coun- 
seling Is  contained  In  the  Senate  Report 
on  S.  1539: 

"(14)  The  term  'vocational  training'  means 
training  or  retaining  which  is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  Indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  as  seml- 
skUled  or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 
subprofesslonals  in  recognized  occupations 
and  m  new  and  emerging  occupations,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  individuals 
for  employment  in  occupations  which  the 
Commissioner  determines,  and  specifies  by 
regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  pro- 
fessional which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  such  term  includes  guidance 
and  counseling  {either  indiiHdually  or 
through  group  instruction)  in  connection 
with  such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices.  .  .  "  [Em- 
phasis added.)  ' 

Here  the  Senate  expands  the  concept  of 
Vocational  Training  to  encompass  an  ewen- 
tlal  career  guidance  component.  Cuch  a 
change  recognizes  the  growing  role  of  guid- 
ance and  counseUng  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  pressing  problems.  Additionally,  the 
Senate  Committee  bill  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  career  education  and  career  guid- 
ance when  in  section  407  it  expands  the 
aennition  of  career  education  to  Include  the 
au-lmportant  concept  of  career  guidance 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  for  more  use  of  guid- 
ance and  counseUng  without  the  protection 
so  wisely  afforded  NDEA  V-A  and  career 
guidance  in  S.  1639. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIFME.VT  AND  MATTOIALS 
TITLE  in,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
(NOEAm) 

Some  maintain  that  there  is  no  longer  an 
important  need  for  instructional  equipment 
and  materials  in  our  nation.  Do  the  schools 
have  enough?  Can  equipment  be  safely 
lumped  together  with  other  programs,  so 
tbat  equipment  money  can  be  diverted  to 
other  uses? 

The  answer,  according  to  the  states.  Is  no 
A  survey  conducted  In  the  California  SUte 
Department  of  Education  shows  that  in  flscal 
year  1974,  the  states  need  $121.6  million  In 
Federal  NDEA  m  doUars.  far  more  than 
double  the  actual  FY  1973  appropriations 
($50  mUllon)  and  four  times  the  actual  FY 
1974  spending  level  ($28.6  milUon) .  Is  ther«  a 
need?  Today,  less  than  30  percent  of  "otir 
schools  can  meet  the  minimum  standards  for 
equipment  and  materials  developed  by  the 
Association  for  Educational  Communications 
and  Technology  In  1969,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Association  of  School  Libraries 
and  some  20  other  organizations. 

On  the  basis  of  subject,  some  progress  has 
been  made  under  NDEA  HI,  although,  due 
to  low  funding  levels,  not  near  enou^.  For 
example,  according  to  a  1972  HEW  publica- 
tion (State  Department  of  Education  and 
Federal  Programs,  p.  130) : 

PERCENT  OF  ADEQUACY 


Subject 

EtwMtittry 
sdwols 

Secottdary 
schoots 

Sd«K«..  

Mathematics 

Industrial  arts 

15 

35 

1 

50 

60 

5 

Reading 

English 

Economics 

50 

20 

5 

15 
35 

15 
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In  other  words,  our  nation  has  not  even 
approached  the  level  of  adequacy  In  some 
subjects,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  0f  Ed- 
ucation. Therefore,  we  can  ill-afford  %o  de- 
stroy the  KDEA  HI  program  which  can  $asure 
us  that  adequacy  will  continue  to  be  a  na- 
tional priority.  ' 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  California  sur- 
vey of  states  Indicating  what  the  statal  need 
compared  to  what  they  received  In  flacil  year 
1974. 

1974  NEEDS  COMPARED  WITH  1974  ALLOCATION  FOR 
TITLE  III.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT- 
BASED  ON  SURVEY  OF  STATESJBY  CALIFORNIAIOEPART- 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Stitt 

Slate's 

estloifted 

need  in 

1974 

States 

1974 

^location 

Alabama... .  $1,178,000  |B01,040 

Alaska.. 300.000  46.093 

Ariiona 922,000  283.906 

Arkansas 1,250  000  316.892 

Catifornn 18.000,000  2,022.468 

Colon*) 2,000.000  308,  S33 

Cooii«*cut 500,000  273.152 

0«towar« „ 200,000  68.425 

Florida 5,000,000  801,383 

Gwrgia 2.5O0.0O0  719.417 

Hwraii «00,000  JOO,  573 

Idato 550,000  123,586 

Illinois 6,000,000  1.170.627 

Indiana 3,000.000  (38.869 

Iowa. 2.500,000  »83. 739 

Kansas ^ 2.000,000  184.277 

K«rt«eky 2.000,000  610.055 

Louisuoa 5,000,000  165,617 

Maine 600,000  151.626 

miarytond... 2.000.000  « 78.  438 

MatsadliMtts 2.000,000  571,303 

Michitan 5.000.000  1.173  929 

Mumoota. 2.5OO.0OO  S55.  1»6 

MiiSBstopI 1,500.000  414.274 

Ultssoun- 1,600,000  593.798 

Montana 357,000  115.822 

Nebraska 600.000  199,992 

Nevada... 150,000  54.435 

New  Hampshire 325.000  99,440 

NowJerwT 2.500,000  704.875 

NewM«uca._ 600,000  203,849 

New  York    9.500,000  1,487,171 

NortJi  Caiolina 3,500,000  786,782 

NertkOakata 340,000  108,710 

04110 5,000.000  1,379.208 

Oklahonu 1.000.000  3S2. 439 

Oregon 1.000,000  286.046 

Pemwylvania 5,000  000  1,354.415 

Rtuds  Island 400,000  98.994 

South  Carolioa 1.200.000  467.538 

South  OakoU 750.000  113.209 

Tenn«iee 2.000,000  601.447 

Teus lO.OOO.OOO  1.691,985 

Utail 650,000  199,440 

VermonL 240.000  65.432 

Virginia. 3,000,000  644.974 

Waihinclon 1.400,000  407,302 

*«t  Virginia 1,500,000  266,922 

Wiscooun 2,000,000  632.756 

Wyoming (')  51.026 

Totil 121.612.000  25,671.415 


>  No  figttres  raeahred. 

SCHOOL  UBHAar  EXSO0BCES,  TXXTBOOU,  AND 
OTUXB  INSTSUCnOMAI.  MATKUAI.S,  TTtl.*  V., 
ELCMBNTAST    AND   BKCOMOAKY    EDUCATION    ACT 

(ESEA   n) 

This  title  provides  grants  to  the  states  to 
acquire  school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  Lnstruc- 
tiooal  materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  requires  that  grants 
be  used  within  each  state  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need.  So  this  program  fits  well  with 
the  plans  of  those  states  moving  toward 
equalizing  school  expenditures.  Btat«B  will 
more  and  more  need  ESEA  n  support  to 
strengthen  their  own  efforts. 

School  library  and  audio- visual  materials 
and  equipment  have  been  used  as  esaentlal 
Ingredients  in  Right  to  Read  projects  around 
the  nation  and  as  such  have  made  possible 
the  survival  of  Right  to  Read  and  other  local 
reading  programs  during  a  period  of  aevere 


underfundlng  at  the  federal  level.  ESEIA  II 
has  served  many  other  priority  programs 
such  as  compensatory  education  or  drug 
abuse  education  which  depend  on  an  avail- 
able supply  of  library  and  Instructional 
materials. 

The  states  report  that  on  the  average 
nearly  ona-thlrd  of  their  elementary  schools 
lack  libraries,  and  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported In  1970  that  no  more  than  half  the 
secondary  schools  In  any  state  met  the  stand- 
ards for  school  libraries  set  by  the  states 
themaelTee.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
since  1B5S  when  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  first  enacted,  but 
the  Job  of  providing  all  American  school  chil- 
dren access  to  adequate  library  resources  Is 
still  not  done,  as  the  following  figures  show: 
Satimated  percentage  of  elementary  achooU 
without  libraries:  1972 
State  Percentage 

Alabama  5 

Alaska  60 

Arlxona 16 

Arkanaas 36 

Callfomla 65 

Colorado 30 

Connacticut 40 

Delaware 0 

District  of  Columbia 0 

Florida    0 

OeorgU 001 

HawaU 13 

Idaho 60 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 20 

Iowa 8 

Ksnsas 43 

Kentucky  36 

Louisiana   50 

Maine 66 

Maryland    li 

Massachusetts 36 

Michigan 30 

NUnnesota .014 

Mlsslaslppt   40 

Missouri    48 

Montana 75 

Nebraska 60 

Nevada'    27 

New  Hampablre 66 

New  Jersey 40 

New  Mexico 22 

New   York 6 

North  Carolina 3 

North  Dakota 61 

Ohio   SO 

Oklahoma    68 

Oregon  7 

Pennsylvania 44 

Rhode  Island 7 

South    Carolina 3 

South  Dakota 95 

Tennessee    2 

Texas 59 

Utah   - 16 

Vermont 90 

Virginia 4 

Washington 20 

West   Virginia* 95 

Wisconsin    49 

Wyoming 4s 

>  1 960  estimate  latest  available. 
*  1969  estimate  latest  available. 

BKFORK  KMACTMXMT  OF  18XA 

Estimated  percentage  of  achoola  without 
libraries.  1965 
Public  Schools 

Percent 

EHementary 09 

Junior  High 14 

Senior  High 6 

Private  Schools 

Percent 

Element4U7 47 

Junior  High . $ 

Senior  High I    3 


ESEA  II  Is  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Library  Programs  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. As  one  test  of  the  Administration's 
sincerity  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
ESKA  n  programs  within  the  Office,  the  FT 
1976  Budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  spe- 
cifically calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  entire 
stall  of  10  who  administer  ESEA  n  as  well 
as  NDEA  III.  Thus,  despite  a  small  budget 
Item  under  consolidation — for  program 
grants — the  Administration  appears  unwill- 
ing to  fund  the  actual  staffing  of  the  pro- 
grams. These  programs  do  not  run  by  magic, 
they  must  be  staffed — as  they  are  today — by 
dedicated  hard-working  professionals  who 
can  give  guidance  and  leadership.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  to  provide  this  staff, 
it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  them  proposing  fund- 
ing under  any  new  consolidation  authoriza- 
tion In  future  years. 

We  believe  S.  1639  strives  to  maintain  the 
Federal  commitment  to  school  library  pro- 
grams and  we  believe  any  amendments  to 
alter  the  language  will  only  diminish  or 
eliminate  money  available  for  libraries  and 
thus  undermine  the  progress  we  have  made 
to  date. 

SUM  MAST 

The  members  of  these  20  national  associa- 
tions believe  the  Senate  Committee  bill  (S. 
1539)  Is  responsive  to  requests  for  consolida- 
tion. However,  we  do  not  believe  consolida- 
tion Is  a  panacea  for  education  problems — 
as  some  maintain — and  for  this  reason  we 
have  been  vigorously  opposed  to  consolida- 
tion plans  which  affect  library,  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  Instructional  media  programs 
In  our  schools. 

The  consolidation  language  in  8.  1639  Is  a 
compromise  between  our  position  and  the 
views  of  those  who  argue  for  more  extensive 
consolidation. 

We  respect  the  careful  balance  achieved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  In  8.  1639  and 
therefore  oppose  all  amendments  destroying 
the  ratios  and  percentages  In,  or  substituting 
consolidation  formulas  for,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee bill.  Any  floor  amendments  would 
damage  the  compromise  and  divert  funds 
away  from  three  highly  successful  programs 
which  have  been  consistently  underfunded 
throughout  recent  years. 

We  already  know  past  consolidations  wwe 
failures.  For  example,  two  portions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  were  con- 
solidated by  other  Congresses.  In  both  cases, 
the  consolidation  resulted  in  budget  cuts, 
loss  of  Identity,  or  destruction  for  the  par- 
tlcvUar  guidance,  counseling  and  Insrtruc- 
tional  media  programs  Involved. 

We  believe  the  iSenate  Committee  bill  car- 
ries assurance  to  your  state  that  (1)  If 
adopted  the  consolidation  In  S.  1539  will  not 
result  In  fewer  dollars  and  (2)  the  nation's 
commitment  to  guidance  and  counseling,  to 
equipment  and  materials,  and  to  libraries 
will  not  be  Interrupted. 

In  this  statement  we  have  documented 
above  the  continuing  need  for  Federal  help 
In  these  vital  areas.  If  we  are  to  serve  our 
chUdren  with  the  best  possible  education 
system  we  must  meet  these  needs.  Any 
amendments  to  consolidation  language  In 
the  Senate  Committee  bill  that  divert  funds 
from  these  priority  programs,  would  not  only 
destroy  the  compromise  so  Judiciously  worked 
out  by  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conunlttee.  but  would  also  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  currently  successful  efforts  In 
every  state,  and  postpone  Indefinitely  the 
day  we  reach  our  national  and  local  educa- 
tional goals. 


WAOE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS  IN  THE 
WOOD  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  at  midnight,  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  expired.  After  2y2  years  of 
peacetime  wage  and  price  controls,  we 
have  finally  decided  to  return  to  the 
market  economics  that  made  this  Nation 
the  economic  giant  It  is  and  will  continue 
to  be. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some 
among  us  who  would  have  us  continue  to 
ingest  the  narcotic  of  wage-price  con- 
trols in  the  mistaken  belief  that  for  some 
strange  reaaon  free  enterprise  does  not 
work  any  longer. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Co.,  George  H.  Weyerhaeuser, 
presented  a  paper  to  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Contained  therein  is  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  truly  harmful  consequences  of 
wage  and  price  controls  as  they  related 
to  the  wood  products  industry  and  con- 
sumers of  wood  products.  As  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  which  produces 
more  lumber  said  plywood  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation,  I  am  painfully  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  that  developed 
in  the  wood  products  industry  as  a  result 
of  well-intentioned,  but  lll-concdved 
and  unworkable  wage  and  price  controls 
on  this  vital  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Because  so  much  of  what  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser has  to  say  in  this  paper  Is  of 
value  to  the  Senate  as  we  debate  the  need 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  controls  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  paper  vms  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmkmt  bt  a.  B.  WrrxBRAXSxa 

The  forest  products  Industry  has  three 
basic  components: 

1.  The  growing  of  trees  for  harvest  as  raw 
materials. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  wood  products  from 
those  materials. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
products. 

The  production  of  wood -based  building 
materials.  Including  lumber  and  plywood, 
provides  residuals  which.  In  combination 
with  lower-grade  materials  from  the  forest 
harvest,  provide  the  raw  material  for  the 
production  of  wood  pulp  and  the  products. 
Including  paper  and  paperboards,  which  are 
made  from  It. 

The  growth,  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
raw  materials  is  an  agricultural  activity,  and 
It  has  remained  free  of  controls  throughout 
the  various  phases  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

Price  controls  helped  to  add  to  shortages 
of  lumber  and  plywood  during  the  building 
boom  of  late  1072  and  early  1973,  and  am- 
plify the  price  fluctuations  in  these  prod- 
ucts. Moet  of  the  lumber  and  plywood  pro- 
duction Industry  was  effectively  decontrolled 
early  In  1973  at  the  height  of  the  shortage 
situation.  Prices  escalated  quickly,  new 
production  was  attracted  by  the  higher 
prices,  demand  fell  with  the  fall  in  housing 
starts,  and  prices  fell  Just  as  quickly  as  they 
had  risen,  to  levels  below  those  which  had 
existed  before  1971.  Lumber  and  plywood  re- 
main In  a  free  market  situation  today. 

In  the  lumber  and  plywood  Industry,  pro- 
duction can  be  Increased  rather  rapidly, 
within  limits,  by  the  addition  of  extra  shifts 
and  week-end  overtime,  and  by  delaying  reg- 


ular maintenance  shutdowns.  Lead  times  for 
planning  and  construction  of  new  mills  are 
two  years  or  less,  environmentally  accept- 
able building  sites  are  generally  available 
for  such  Investments,  and  they  are  of  rela- 
tively low  capital  Intensity.  Wood  products 
provide  a  concrete  and  classical  example  of 
the  abUlty  of  an  uncontroUed  free  market 
to  respond  to  consumption  needs  through 
the  reaction  of  supply  to  price.  Controls  hin- 
der and  cannot  solve  supply  problems. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  there  Is 
no  such  c^>eratlng  flexibility,  the  planning 
and  construction  time  frame  Is  at  least 
three  years,  environmental  constraints  on 
building  sites  are  severe,  and  capacity  ad- 
ditions require  Immense  ci^ltal  exi>endl- 
tures.  Therefore,  both  the  time  and  condi- 
tions requisite  to  Investment  In  and  start- 
up of  new  capacity  Is  much  longer. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  directed  to  the 
pulp  and  pi4>er  Industry.  It  Is  the  one  major 
portion  of  the  forest  products  Industry  Id 
which  shortage  psychology,  and  actual  short- 
ages, prevaU. 

Controls  obviously  cannot  bring  about  in- 
creases In  production,  but,  they  do  lead  to  a 
distorted  production  mix  In  a  shortage  situa- 
tion. Controls  can  indeed  provide  a  tempo- 
rary psychological  brake  in  cost-push  situa- 
tions such  as  that  which  prevailed  In  1971. 
to  cool  that  type  of  Inflation.  But,  If  they  are 
allowed  to  continue,  they  begin  to  have  a 
different  Inflationary  Impact  of  their  own, 
and  the  longer  they  continue,  the  more 
drastic  this  effect.  Their  Inflationary  impact 
comes  In  the  disincentive  they  provide  for 
Investment  In  new  production  capacity.  Even 
standby  controls  have  this  Impact.  Their  very 
existence  makes  it  Impossible  to  chart  nor- 
mal nuurket  trends  and  price  patterns  with 
any  certainty,  and  thus  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  new-capacity  Investment  deci- 
sions. 

SHOET-TERM    IMPACTS 

The  short-term  legacy  of  controls  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  has  been  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  shortages.  Those  shortages, 
for  a  few  products,  actually  represent  cur- 
rent capacity  shortages.  For  others,  they  have 
resulted  not  from  current  capacity  shortage 
but  from  consumer  hoarding  because  of  fear 
of  such  shortage.  The  shortages  result  from 
the  uneven  effect  of  controls  upon  various 
producers,  and  upon  the  product  mix  of  those 
producers. 

It  Is  demand,  reflected  In  price,  that  leads 
to  the  decision  to  make  product  runs  of  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  pulp  paper,  and  paper- 
board  grades,  and  It  Is  price  which  leads  to 
the  decision  to  switch  to  other  grades  as 
overcapacity  In  one  begins  to  appear.  Price, 
then.  Is  the  aUocatlon  mechanism  In  the  free 
market. 

When  price  Is  removed  as  that  mechanism, 
through  controls,  such  economic  decisions 
must  be  based  upon  productivity  per  machine 
hour — upon  manufacturing  cost.  In  un- 
controlled free  markets,  consumers  through 
price  changes  determine  the  products  to  be 
produced.  Under  controls  and  tight  supply, 
the  market  must  Instead  respond  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  producer  as  he  allocates  his  avail- 
able production  time  to  the  products  that 
produce  the  largest  margin  on  his  available 
machine  time,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  products  match  the  demands  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  result  Is  a  lack  of  freedom  of 
choice  among  consumers,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  non-price  bartering,  allocations,  and 
overuse  or  misuse  of  the  products. 

In  the  pulp  and  pi^Mr  industry,  with  Its 
extraordinarily  high  fixed  capital  costs,  thU 
can  be  the  only  response  to  a  price-controlled 
economy.  Weyerhaeiiser  Company  has  greater 
financial  and  product  flexlbUlty  than  most 
producers,  but  under  controls  In  tight  mar- 
kets we  have  been  forced  to  optimise  returns 


by  reducing  our  mix  of  market  pulps  from 
41  grades  to  20;  our  mix  of  fine  pi4>ers  from 
66  grades  to  42:  and  our  mix  of  bleached  pa- 
perboards from  30  grades  to  8. 

Controls  did  not  cause  the  present  short- 
fall in  total  U.S.  pulp  and  paper  production. 
They  have  aggravated  the  present  shortage, 
through  mlsallocatlon  in  production  and 
misuse  In  the  markets — and  they  have  slowed 
growth  In  supply  both  In  the  short  and  long 
term. 

I^NG-nXM    IMPACTS 

During  most  of  the  past  20  years,  the  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  has  been  characterized  by 
recurring  surges  of  over-capacity,  with  a  re- 
sulting pricing  level  which  did  not  provide  a 
return  on  Investment  adequate  to  make  the 
Industry  an  attractive  channel  for  new  In- 
vestment dollars.  Controls  froz*  the  Industry 
In  this  depressed  stance  Just  as  it  was  about 
to  come  out  of  Its  worst  cyclical  downturn 
In  20  years. 

Industry  annual  cash  flows  (retained  earn- 
ings plus  depreciation)  averaged  $1.4  bll- 
Uon  in  1969-71,  rising  to  $1.9  billion  In  1972 
and  to  more  than  $2  billion  In  1973.  Industry 
capital  Investment  In  pulp  and  paper  has 
averaged  $1.3  billion  annually  dxirlng  that 
period.  However,  from  30%  to  40%  of  that 
total  has  gone  for  pollution  abatement  con- 
trol. Thus,  the  remaining  investment  In 
maintaining  existing  ci^aclty  and  in  adding 
new  capacity,  has  averaged  considerably  less 
than  $1  billion  per  year,  and  many  older  mills 
during  this  pertod  have  been  forced  to  close 
Return  on  Investment  during  the  period  ha.s 
averaged  only  7%  to  8%  on  the  old  asset  base, 
before  the  additional  pollution  control  In- 
vestment on  these  older  faclUtlea  has  been 
added  to  that  base. 

As  a  result  of  this  low  level  of  capacity 
Investment,  coupled  with  normal  Increase  In 
demand,  the  overcapacity  cycle  has  ended 
abruptly  and  apparent  demand  exceeds  sup- 
ply In  most  products.  In  this  situation,  In  a 
free  market,  the  rise  in  total  profit  and  cash 
flow  would  lead  to  rapid  debt  repayment  and 
major  Investment  flows  into  new  productive 
capacity.  But.  oontrols  have  held  down  both 
margins  and  prices,  lowering  the  cash  flows 
which  otherwise  would  have  resulted;  and  at 
the  same  time  uncertainty  over  future  con- 
ditions including  price  controls  and  pollu- 
tion standards  have  seriously  eroded  or  de- 
ferred major  new  Investments. 

If  supply  and  demand  are  to  come  back 
Into  balance  and  halt  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures for  these  commodities,  the  VS.  pulp 
and  paper  Industry  will  have  to  Invest  In  80 
new  full  scale  (300,000  ton-per-year)  mills  by 
1980.  This  would  require  Industry  Investment 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  $3  billion  per  year  in 
current  dollars  through  the  balance  of  this 
decade  to  bring  supply  and  demand  back  into 
balance.  That  investment  In  new  capacity 
win  be  required  to  catch  up  on  the  present 
shortfall,  and  to  serve  new  demand  growth 
projected  at  about  4%  per  year,  on  average. 
So  far  this  year,  however,  only  one  major 
new  mill  has  been  announced  In  the  Indxis- 
try,  and  It  will  not  come  on  line  until  1977 
My  company  announced  plans  last  week  for 
a  new  contalnerboard  mill  at  Columbus. 
Mississippi. 

This  Mississippi  Investment  Is  Illustrative 
of  the  long-term  nature  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  Industry,  and  Its  vulnerability  there- 
fore to  short-term  crisis  management  In 
governmental  policy.  The  wood  sourdng  for 
this  proposed  mill  began  to  be  assembled 
more  than  16  years  ago,  and  we  aoceptsd 
losses  or  extremely  low  returns  In  that  area 
throughout  that  period,  as  the  mill  wood 
supply  land  base  was  assembled,  and  timber 
growth  stimulated  through  forest  manage- 
ment Investment. 
Today,  we  are  planning  a  $313  million  In- 
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vestment  at  Columbus  for  a  2,000  ton  per 
day  mill,  the  first  announced  since  liner- 
board  and  corrugating  medium  move<l  Into 
tight  supply  world-wide  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  will  provide  more  than  600  jobs  di- 
rectly, most  of  them  highly  skilled.  Its 
effect  will  spread  Into  woods  jobs,  into  Jobs 
In  related  facllltlefl,  and  Into  Jobs  In  the 
service  sector,  accounting  directly  and  In- 
directly for  perhaps  3,000  new  Jobs  la  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  It  will  provide  a  new 
market  for  the  owners  of  small  tree  farms. 
And.  It  will  help  to  cloee  the  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  for  a  product  essential 
to  the  shipment  of  Industrial  and  a^cul- 
tural  goods  throughout  our  economy. 

We  have  taken  a  calculated  risk  fn  an- 
nouncing this  project  at  this  time.  We 
think  it  Is  the  way  the  log-Jam  wtU  be 
broken.  Tliere  Is  a  need  for  such  ne*7  In- 
vestments to  get  product  on  the  mai^tet  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  blunt  Inflation,  In- 
crease Industry  productivity,  Increaae  the 
efficiency  of  Its  use  of  raw  materials,  aftd  In- 
crease  Its  energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  risk  we  have  assumed  Is  this:  We 
have  made  this  announcement,  and  have 
proceeded  with  this  planning,  on  tbe  as- 
sumption that  the  Congress  and  tl»  Ad- 
ministration of  this  nation  have  recognized 
the  ineffectiveness  and  counterproditctlve- 
ness  of  nuilntalnlng  a  control  structittv.  In 
other  words,  this  Investment  Is  pr«<ticated 
upon  our  assumption  that  we  will  Indeed 
have   a  control-free   economy. 

The  rationale  for  this  Investment  ^  that 
US.  price  for  Unerboard,  the  unbloached 
paperboard  which  is  the  proposed  mur»  prin- 
cipal product,  will  Increase,  by  the  time  It 
comes  Into  production,  to  about  taOO  per 
ton,  slightly  above  the  current  world  price 
level  of  about  tl95  per  ton.  Under  last  year's 
control  structure.  US.  prices  averaged  about 
•137  per  ton.  This  year,  they  have  avfraged 
•143.  Under  our  present  Cost  of  Living  CToun- 
cll  price  commitment,  they  will  go  no  blgher 
than  CI 66,  until  the  expiration  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

But,  If  the  price  were  not  allowed  to  rise 
to  world  levels  during  the  period  of  this 
mill's  construction,  the  economics  of  this 
particular  project  would  be  marginal,  at  best. 

The  coat  of  money  today  la  In  the  8%  to 
9%  range.  This  cost,  coupled  with  ttm  rlalca 
inherent  In  a  capital  commitment  of  this 
magnitude,  requires  that.  In  maklrjg  any 
major  investment  decision,  we  feel  relatively 
assured  of  a  return  on  Investment  af|er  tax 
of  from  11";'  to  12  "r.  And,  In  the  case  of  an 
Investment  such  as  this  one,  that  requires  a 
price  per  ton  of  9300.  and  higher  la  later 
years  as  costs  escalate.  The  equation  is  that 
simple.  World  free  market  trends  make  that 
price  projection  reasonable.  But,  conttmianoe 
of  controls  would  block  such  investments. 
The  uncertainty  associated  with  standby 
controls  would  have  the  same  effect. 

IMPACTS   OF   DECONTEOL 

As  I  have  indicated,  prices  of  pu%>  and 
paper  products  will  rise  to  world  levelf  after 
decontrol.  There  will  be  a  short-term  infla- 
tionary impact.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  over  the  long  term  there  WUl  be 
a  significant  increase  in  the  per  capit^  cost 
of  paper  consumption  In  the  United  States. 
Paper  long  has  been  "over-englntered" 
for  the  functions  It  is  called  upon  to  pwform 
in  this  nation;  we  read  magazines  with  pages 
of  blinding  brightness;  we  read  newspapers 
heavier — In  physical  weight  per  page-^-than 
anyone  else  In  the  world.  We  overp^£kage 
many  Items.  Because  paper  has  b«en  so 
cheap,  we  waste  It  through  InappKjprlate 
grade  uses.  With  lighter-weight  newnprlnt, 
with  magazine  and  business  papers  just  a 
shade  less  bright,  with  lighter  weight  boxes, 
and  In  thousands  of  unnotloeable  wa^,  we 
can  use  pat>er  and  the  resource  from  -which 


It  oomea  much  more  efficiently.  It  Is  price 
movement  that  will  have  just  that  gradual 
economic  result. 

In  Individual  consumer  terms,  this  more 
appropriate  use  of  paper,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  total  supply,  will  make  the  long- 
run  price  Impact  of  decontrol  insignificant. 


THE  U.N.  AND  THE  RICH-PCK)R  GAP 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
there  appeared  an  excellent  coliunn 
written  by  Marquis  Chllds  entitled  "The 
U  JI.  and  the  Rich-Poor  Gap." 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Chllds'  assessment  of  the  performance 
of  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  in  focusing  on  the  issue  of  the 
widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions. The  Secretary  General  has  dra- 
matlcsdly  brought  to  the  Jittentlon  of  the 
international  community  the  gravity  of 
the  world  situation,  today,  and  the  need 
for  a  cooperative  effort  aimed  at  pre- 
venting dlislntegratlon  of  the  global  eco- 
nomic order.  I  commend  the  Secretary 
General  for  this  vital  leadership  role  he 
is  shouldering  so  admirably. 

The  point  is  well  taken  that  despite 
the  erosion  of  support  in  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  United  Nations, 
this  institution  has  never  been  needed 
more  than  it  is  right  now.  It  Is  virtually 
impossible  for  any  nation  in  the  world 
today  to  live  in  isolation  or  to  ignore  the 
plight  of  less  fortunate  jpeoples  in  other 
nations.  When  we  talk  of  starvation  in 
the  Sahel,  for  example,  we  are  really 
talking  about  the  survival  of  mankind  on 
this  planet.  For,  if  we  cannot  respond  to 
human  misery  elsewhere,  particularly 
when  the  virtual  survival  of  a  people  is 
at  stake,  our  value  system  as  a  Nation 
becomes  so  eroded  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  capacity  for  saving  even 
ourselves. 

All  the  rhetoric  in  the  Senate  about 
"America  first"  will  never  prevent  ulti- 
mate disaster  in  this  coimtry. 

I  have  often  pondered  that  with  man- 
kind's capacity  to  conquer  new  frontiers 
and  overcome  physical  and  technological 
barriers,  why  human  development  should 
occupy  such  a  low  rung  on  the  ladder  of 
our  priorities. 

In  my  estimation,  the  most  exciting 
chaUenge  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world  is  the  true  development  of  our 
human  resources.  This  is  man's  greatest 
frontier;  It  Is  his  greatest  challenge. 
Yet,  what  prevents  us  from  accepting 
that  challenge?  Our  willingness  to  accept 
that  challenge  and  our  willingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  problems  in  an 
effective  manner  can  only  strengthen  us 
as  a  Nation  and  as  a  global  community. 
Like  It  or  not.  we  are  Just  that — a  global 
community.  We  will  either  all  survive 
together,  or  we  will  all  perish  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th»  VJH.  akd  th«  Ricr-Poob  Oaf 
(By  lifarquis  Chllds) 

New  Tokk. — On  the  lonely  pinnacle  cf 
the  tower  on  the  East  River  over  which  he 


presides.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm 
talks  about  the  limits  of  his  powers  to  di- 
rect the  policy  of  the  United  Nations.  Per- 
suasion is  almost  his  only  recourse  along 
with  the  lever  of  public  opinion  which,  at 
thU  point  of  world  turmoil,  is  of  little  avaU. 

HU  Immediate  goal  is  to  try  to  get  the 
affluent  nations  to  put  up  money  to  help 
poor  and  developing  nations  that  face  star- 
vation and  break  down.  This  need  has  been 
made  vividly  known  by  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  called  by  AlgerU 
to  show  the  fearsome  gap  between  the  poor 
raw  material  producers  and  the  rich  indus- 
trialized countries. 

Because  he  feels  the  need  is  so  urgent. 
Waldhelm  took  an  almost  unprecedented 
step.  Although  normally  he  sits  mute  on  the 
General  Assembly  rostrum,  the  other  day  he 
spoke  out  after  the  speeches  had  ground  on 
for  1 5  days. 

"The  fate  of  millions  of  people  may  well 
depend."  he  said,  "within  the  next  few 
months  on  what  this  special  session  does  or 
does  not  do." 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  almost  no  one  outside 
the  glass  house  on  the  East  River  Is  listen- 
ing. Of  course.  Waldhelm  says  In  his  office 
on  the  38th  floor,  we  can  get  an  agreement 
on  principles.  But  he  wonders  whether,  as 
the  session  ends,  any  practical  measures  In 
terms  of  money  or  even  the  pledge  of  money 
from  the  affluent  is  In  sight. 

Recently,  Waldhelm  visited  the  sub- 
Saharan  region  where  starvation  Is  develop- 
ing at  an  accelerated  pace.  One  thing  he 
found  was  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  ex- 
isting supplies  out  to  remote  localities  where 
primitive  air  strip>s  would  not  take  planes 
s\ifflclently  large  to  carry  meaningful  loads. 
Waldhelm  agrees  with  those  in  Mall,  Kenya, 
Ethiopia  and  the  other  drought  stricken 
states  that  this  may  become  the  widest  mass 
starvation  in  recorded  history. 

Aware  of  how  little  support  the  United 
Nations  has,  Waldhelm  talks  of  how  It  has 
functioned  as  a  keeper  of  the  peace.  U-N. 
forces  were  ready  to  move  In  as  Israel  and 
Egypt  wc«'ked  out  the  disengagement  of 
their  troops  In  the  Sinai.  If  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  can  bring  Syria  and 
Israel  to  disengagement,  the  United  Nations 
is  prepared  to  carry  out  a  peace  keeping 
operation  under  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous circumstances. 

Having  begun  with  such  overblown  hopes 
when  it  was  founded  nearly  30  years  ago, 
there  Is  disillusion  because  )>erformance  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  those  hopes.  But  this 
ignores  so  much  that  the  United  Nations 
does  in  addition  to  Its  peace  keeping  func- 
tions. The  specialized  agencies  have  notable 
achievements  to  their  credit. 

Foremost  among  them  Is  the  TIN.  Chil- 
dren's International  Etoergency  Fund.  The 
appeal  of  UNICEF  is  universal  because  of  the 
work  done  with  children  around  the  world. 
UNICEF's  director,  Henry  R.  Laboulsse.  Is  an 
able  and  Imaginative  public  servant  who 
served  as  American  ambassador  In  several 
posts  before  going  with  the  United  Nations. 

He  succeeded  several  months  ago  in  get- 
ting his  people  into  Hanoi  to  have  a  look  at 
the  plight  of  children  In  North  Vietnam. 
A  first  for  the  V3H.,  UNICEP  wlU  give  help 
proportionate  to  the  need  In  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laoe,  In  the  areas  In  South  Viet- 
nam held  by  the  Vletcong  and  In  the  North. 
This  Is  In  accord  with  the  agreement  signed 
in  Paris  In  January  1973,  calling  for  human- 
itarian assistance  to  all  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. That  has  been  largely  Ignm^d  as  the 
fighting  goes  on. 

When  he  spoke  to  the  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  "wide-ranging  multilateral  ef- 
fort." The  speech  was  long  on  emalysls  and 
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broad  generalizations  and  short  on  any  spe- 
cific promise  of  help.  Ten  days  after  Kissin- 
ger spoke.  President  NUon  asked  Congress 
for  man  than  $6  billion  in  new  foreign  aid, 
much  of  It  going  to  the  Mideast  to  under- 
write the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  peace  initiatives. 
A  controversy  has  long  continued  over 
whether  aid  should  be  unilateral,  as  Is  this 
latest  package,  or  multUateral  through  such 
agencies  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Bank.  Opposition  has  Increasingly 
stiffened  in  Congress  against  distributing 
American  dollars  through  International 
agencies.  For  nations  In  desperate  straits  as 
a  result  of  the  oll-fertlllzer  shortage,  for  the 
millions  close  to  starvation  In  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  It  is  a  debate  as  empty  as  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  United  Nations  are 
likely  to  be. 

THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION: 
GOOD  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  The  United  States  is  proud 
of  its  heritage  of  being  a  country  devel- 
oped by  many  different  ethnic,  national 
and  religious  groups.  The  "melting  pot" 
of  the  19th  century  may  no  longer  exist, 
but  it  is  a  reminder  of  how  many  diverse 
groups  Joined  together  to  make  a  very 
strong  nation.  The  benefits  of  this  socisJ 
phenomenon  have  been  enormous  and 
should  be  continued  and  promoted. 

The  United  States  has  laws  against 
homicide — the  murder  of  an  Individual. 
However,  there  are  no  laws  in  America 
against  genocide — the  deliberate  exter- 
mination of  a  group  of  individuals.  An 
Individual  should  be  able  to  belong  to 
any  group  without  fear  of  harm.  Groups 
of  Individuals  should  be  protected  and 
insured  of  their  survival  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  Individual  is  protected 
with  laws  by  this  Government. 

With  Its  tradition  of  being  a  nation 
made  strong  by  its  internal  diversity  of 
groups,  our  Nation  has  a  responsibility 
to  insure  the  survival  of  these  groups 
within  its  own  boundaries  sis  well  as 
pledging  its  belief  in  the  protection  of 
all  groups  throughout  the  world. 

The  cultural  benefits  of  a  group  can- 
not be  maximized  If  Its  survival  is  uncer- 
tain. The  United  States  should  insure 
any  group  of  individuals  from  deliberate 
annihilation.  The  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  show  to  the 
world  that  we  stand  behind  our  tradition 
of  great  achievements  made  possible  by 
the  "McHing  Pot"  and  at  the  very  least 
that  we  are  willing  to  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  all  groups.  I  urge  the  prompt 
consideration  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  as 
a  good  group  life  Insurance  policy  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  took 
great  interest  In  reading  an  article  by 
Congressman  Wayne  Owens  in  the  Out- 
look section  of  Simday's  Washington 
Post.  The  piece  Is  entitled  "Assessing 
Chemical  Warfare,"  and  perceptively 
sets  forth  the  major  Issues  Involved  in 
this  important  subject.  Among  other 
things,  the  distinguished  Congressman 


from  Utah  points  out  the  sad  fact  that 
over  the  past  10  years  our  coimtry  has 
spent  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
connection  with  chemical  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assessing  Chemical   Wartabe 
(By  Representative  Watke  Owkks) 

With  hearings  about  to  begin  this  week  on 
UJS.  chemical  warfare  policies,  a  House  sub- 
committee will  be  considering  a  range  of  is- 
sues from  U.S.  Army  pr(q>osals  to  adopt  a 
new  binary  nerve  gas  system  to  interna- 
tional Implications  of  our  chemical  warfare 
program  on  total  arms  control. 

There  Is  no  concrete  evidence  that  the 
chemical  warfare  program,  which  has  been 
In  effect  since  World  War  I.  has  contributed 
in  any  constructive  way  to  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  country. 

Indeed,  It  is  possible  that  the  substantial 
funds  Bp>ent  since  that  time,  and  especially 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  may  have 
had  a  limiting  effect  on  the  development  of 
other  new  military  systems  and  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  conventional  weapons. 

There  Is  also  the  question  of  what  Impact 
-a  revamped  U.S.  chemical  warfare  system 
would  have  on  current  international  nego- 
tiations controlling  these  weapons. 

That  old  military  adage  about  winning 
by  "getting  there  flrstest  with  the  mostest" 
is  particularly  true  about  chemical  warfare. 

Most  military  tacticians  agree  that  the 
first  to  attack  with  a  chemical  agent  will 
gain  the  maximum  advantage;  once  this  ad- 
vantage Is  lost,  the  effectiveness  of  chemical 
weapons  is  reduced.  Our  policy  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I  has  been  that  this  nation 
will  not  initiate  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
but  reserves  the  right  to  retaliate  against 
an  enemy  which  has  initiated  its  use. 

Since  other  nations  have  chemical  warfare 
agents  In  their  stockpiles,  this  means  that 
the  X5S.  has  had  to  adopt  a  posture  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  chemical  agents  by 
other  nations  or  to  develop  protection 
against  them. 

HISTORIANS    DIBAOaXB 

An  attempt  to  meet  this  objective  was 
made,  at  least  In  part,  by  producing  and 
stockpiling  chemical  warfare  agents  and 
munitions  to  deliver  them.  An  effort  also  has 
been  made  to  develop  detection  and  preven- 
tive devices  so  that  U.S.  troops  would  be  able 
to  survive  a  chemical  attack.  This  was  well 
before  this  or  any  other  nation  had  the  tac- 
tical or  strategic  deterrent  capability  of  nu- 
clear devices. 

There  Is  no  evidence  today  that  the  cap- 
ability which  the  U.S.  possesses  In  the  form 
of  chemical  warfare  stockpile  has  had  an 
effect  of  deterring  any  plans  tfx  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  any  other  nation. 

For  example,  military  historians  disagree 
as  to  whether  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was 
prepared  to  retaliate  with  chemical  weapons 
had  any  Influence  at  all  on  the  decision  by 
the  enemy  not  to  use  chemical  weapons  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

While  the  possession  by  the  VS.  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  may  have  had  some  deterrent 
value  during  that  war,  retaliation  today 
could  be  an  immediate  and  instant  use  of 
nuclear  we«4>ons. 

Since  an  enemy  which  made  a  decision  to 
\ise  chemical  agents  obviously  would  have 
the  capability  of  fighting  in  a  toxic  environ- 
ment, the  net  effect  of  retaliation  with 
chemical  weaptms  probably  would  be  a  stale- 
mate, with  both  ittdes  slowed  in  their  opera- 
tions by  the  use  q€  cumbersome  chemical 


protective  equipment.  The  advantage  in  such 
a  stalemate  would  swing  to  the  forces  with 
the  best  defense  ag  .Inst  chemlc&l  weapKsns 
and  with  troop  superiority. 

In  Europe,  where  chemical  warfare  most 
likely  would  occur,  there  is  Uttle  question 
but  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  most 
troops,  so  that  the  capability  of  producing 
such  a  stalemate  would  not  appear  to  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  a  war  in  that  theater  of 
operations. 

This  means,  to  many  analysts  at  least, 
that  the  threat  of  retaliation  with  a  chemi- 
cal weapon  would  have  little  value  in  a  con- 
frontation between  large,  aggressive  and 
nuclear-armed  forces. 

We  must  add  to  this  the  obeervatlon  by 
Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  during  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that,  based  on  the  evaluation  of  equipment 
captTired  during  the  Arab-Israeli  October 
war.  the  UJ3.  Army  Is  well  behind  the  Soviets 
In  defense   against  chemical   weapons. 

DKLIVKBT    section 

While  the  binary  chemical  S3rstem  Is  often 
referred  to  as  totally  new,  actually  the  Army 
has  been  working  on  Its  research  and  devel- 
opment for  more  than  15  years.  The  system 
Is  not  dramatically  new  except  that  It  pro- 
vides new  approaches  to  the  delivery  of  the 
toxic  chemical  agent.  The  chemical  agents 
which  may  be  produced  within  the  munition 
are  still  the  standard  chemical  nerve  agents. 

The  mUitary  code  names  for  these  agents 
are  GB,  an  odorless,  colorless,  lethal  gas 
which  evaporates  at  room  temperature  and 
is  al>8orbed  prlmarUy  by  Inhalation,  and  VX, 
a  more  toxic  and  less  volatile  nerve  agent 
which  can  kill  either  when  absorbed  through 
the  skin  or  inhaled. 

The  binary  chemical  weapon  system  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  U  said  to  offer  many  advan- 
tages in  safety,  munitions  handling,  manu- 
facture, transportation  and  stockpiling. 

Basically,  the  system  has  been  engineered 
so  that  the  nerve  agent  Is  not  actually  pro- 
duced until  the  munition  Is  fired.  This  mu- 
nition Is  loaded  with  one  chemical  which  is 
relatively  safe  and  non-toxic  and  then  an- 
other chemical  of  the  two-part  system  is 
stored  separately  until  the  munition  is  pre- 
pared for  firing.  When  ready,  the  second  In- 
gredient is  loaded,  and,  during  the  flight  to 
the  target,  the  two  chemicals  react  with 
each  other  to  produce  the  toxic  nerve  agent. 
Each  of  the  ingredients  can  be  stored  sep- 
arately and  the  munition  can  be  handled, 
shipped,  demilitarized  or  other  functions 
carried  out  with  no  more  than  the  risk  asso- 
ciated with  any  explosive  material. 

NO    U.S.    PaOPOSAL 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  U£.  and 
Other  nations  have  been  seeking  a  treaty 
at  Geneva  to  control  chemical  weapons.  The 
talks  resumed  last  week  with  the  VS.  still 
expressing  an  interest  In  banning  chemical 
weapons,  but  we  have  yet  to  come  forward 
with  our  own  definite  proposal  for  a  chemi- 
cal warfare  weapons  treaty. 

Our  representatives  at  these  negotiations 
have  ^dieted  their  dissatvif  action  with  pro- 
posals from  other  nations.  The  U.S.  has,  how- 
ever, made  It  known  that  wo  are  close  to 
transforming  our  existing  rtocjtpUe  of  post- 
World  War  n  nerve  agent  ir>unlvtons  into  the 
new  binary  system. 

This  has  produced  reactlows  at  Oene'va  In- 
dicating that  such  a  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
VS.  suggests  a  lack  of  real  in  erest  In  reach- 
ing a  treaty  on  chemical  w*rfare.  Indica- 
tions are  that,  should  a  binary  weapons  sys- 
tem be  introduced,  other  nations  would  be 
enticed  into  the  development  of  the  same 
system,  especially  since  the  risk  of  han- 
dling chemical  warfare  agents  would  be 
reduced. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
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Agency  hu  publicly  stated  Its  opposition  to 
the  tuloptlon  of  the  binary  system  Ijecaiue 
of  concern  that  such  an  action  woiilA  essen- 
tially negate  the  current  disarmament  efforts. 

The  U.8.  Army  no  doubt  has  some  tlitlonale 
for  the  proposed  switch  to  binary  weapons. 
It  may  be  that  a  primary  objective  Is  to 
divert  public  attention  by  removing  the 
public  health  hazards  associated  with  cur- 
rent chemical  weapons  through  t^e  sub- 
stitution of  the  safer  binary  weapons. 

While  improved  safety  Is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive, the  priority  of  this  decision  sllould  be 
baaed  upon  a  public  evaluation  of  tlie  need 
to  maintain  a  chemical  weapone  iltockplle 
In  any  form.  Since  the  United  States  already 
poseessea  a  chemical  weapons  stockpUjt,  If  this 
stockpile  Is  managed  more  efTectlvelil  than  It 
has  been  In  terms  of  avoiding  pubUe  health 
and  safety  Issues,  there  should  be  no  urgency 
In  pressing  on  to  the  binary  syst^n  until 
the  Congress  has  had  adequate  %\iac  to 
examine  the  proposed  switch  In  <ftiemlcal 
weapon  systems. 

This  proposal  should  be  thoroughly  eval- 
uated before  the  nation's  limited  aMMts  are 
committed  any  further  to  the  maintenance 
or  restructuring  of  a  weapon  stockpile  which 
seems  to  have  only  a  doubtful  mUltaiy  credi- 
bility at  best. 

LABCX  nrvrsTMriTT 

Many  citizens  are  unaware  of  tHe  large 
Investment  which  this  nation  has  made  in 
chemical  weapons.  Although  It  Is  not  possible 
to  obtain  precise  data  on  this  Investnient  due 
to  the  super-secret  controls  In  the  patt.  some 
perspective  on  the  costs  can  be  acquired 
through  examination  of  current  research  and 
development  programs.  As  a  part  of  tt>e  total 
investment  In  national  defense,  tliie  toxic 
chemical  weapons  program  Is  small. 

However,  over  the  past  10  yeafs.  this 
nation  has  spent  more  than  half  ai  billion 
debars  In  research,  development,  t^t  and 
engplnaerlng  of  toxic  chemicals  and  frocure- 
ment  of  these  chemical  systems. 

It  can  be  estimated  that  a  decisloo  to  be- 
gin the  introduction  of  the  binary  weapen 
into  our  stockpiles  would  Initially  cat t  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Final  replacement  of  all 
current  chemical  munitions  systems— i-rocketa 
and  spray  tanks  as  well  as  artillery  and  de- 
struction of  current  weapwns — will  c^st  from 
•  1  billion  to  MbUUon. 

The  Army  has  already  asked  for  Cunds  in 
the  new  budget  for  fl.scal  1975.  starting  this 
July  1.  to  begin  production  of  the  binary 
system  and  plans  currently  are  undler  eval- 
uation to  begin  op>en-alr  testing  of  the  mu- 
nitions. Examination  of  these  proposals  by 
the  Congress  should  be  thorough  an4  should 
precede  any  further  flnancial  support. 

Laeglslatlon  I  have  introduced  is  no*  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcomrnittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  In  Sclentlfl<J  Devel- 
opments. This  will  provide  an  opp<fc^unlty 
for  this  public  examination  In  five  bays  of 
hearings  scheduled  to  begin  May  l.:It  will 
also  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  the 
total  implications  of  adopting  the  binary 
weapon  as  well  a.s  full  examination >  ef  the 
validity  of  the  policies  of  no-flrst-qse  and 
retaliation  In  kind. 

This  nation  made  the  decision  thi^t  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  could  be  eltttlnated 
from  Its  arsenal.  Policies  concerning  chemical 
warfare  should  be  examined  in  ptfbllc  to 
establish  whether  the  US.  could  safety  make 
the  sami  decision  regarding  ofiemlcal 
weapons. 

If  not.  the  public  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  any  decision  com- 
mitting public  resources  to  retaining^  such  a 
controverrtal  weapons  system  and  adoption 
of  the  new  binary  system. 

At  the  same  time,  every  effort  sht>uld  be 
made  to  Insure  that  our  forces  are  oQulpped 


to  defend  themselves  against  any  enemy 
which  would  risk  nuclear  war  by  attacking 
with  chemical  weapons. 


MIDWK8T  WOMEN'S   HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  both 
preserve  and  encourage  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  women's  history,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  has 
established  a  midwest  women's  histor- 
ical collection  as  an  archive  of  source 
materials  iiertalnlng  to  19th  and  20th 
century  women.  The  collection  is  housed 
In  the  manuscript  section  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  is  available  for  both 
scholarly  and  public  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  Is  to 
"gather,  preserve,  and  make  available  for 
study  those  records  which  reveal  women's 
roles  and  activities  as  these  have  been 
historically  defined — and  are  currently 
being  redefined." 

For  the  Information  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  materials 
that  are  now  available,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  current  list  of  the  mid- 
west women's  historical  collection  hold- 
ings be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  university  library 
would  welcome  suggestions  for  other  pos- 
sible acquisitions.  Conmients  and  In- 
quiries may  be  addressed  to  the  collec- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chi- 
cago Circle,  Post  Office  Box  8198.  Chicago, 
m..  60680. 
MmwKST    Women's    Historical    Collsction: 

HOLDINCS    UNrVERSITT    OF    ILLINOIS    LlBaART 

AT    Chicago    Cibcle,    Manuscrii>t    Sbctioi* 

Personal  papers  Including  correspondence, 
diaries,  published  and  unpublished  writings, 
speeches,  awards  and  citations,  photographs, 
newspaper  clippings,  artifacts.  Inclusive 
dates  are  given  for  material  in  the  coUeotlon; 
footage  Indicates  linear  feet  occupied  by  the 
coUection  on  shelving. 

Jane  Addams  Collection.  1860-1970.  24  ft. 
Founder  of  HuU-lIouse.  Chicago. 

Neva  Leona  Boyd  Papers,  1911,  19€3,  6  ft. 
Recreation  training  s[)eclall8t  and  social 
group  workers;  Professor  of  Sociology.  North- 
western University,  irvanston. 

Helen  Tleken  Oeraghty  CoUection,  1933- 
1969,  6  ft.  Theatrical  producer  of  pageants 
for  A  Century  of  Progress,  Chicago  Railroad 
Pair.  etc.  Drama  director,  Ravlnia  Festival. 

Haldemsm-Julius  Family  Papers.  1833-1961, 
14  ft.  Marcet  Haldeman-Jullus,  author  and 
publisher  of  rationalist  and  Socialist  litera- 
ture In  Olrard.  Kansas.  Family  papers  per- 
taining to  Jane  Addams. 

Irene  Kawln  Papers.  1923-1969.  1  ft.  Proba- 
tion officer  and  social  worker.  Also  material 
on  her  sister.  Ethel  Kawln,  child  development 
specialist. 

Nina  M.  Kenagy  Papers.  1887-1961,  200 
items.  Educator.  Director  of  Mary  Crane 
Nursery  School,  HuU-House. 

Esther  Loeb  Kohn  Papers,  1896-1965.  20  ft. 
HuU-House  Resident.  Medical  social  work, 
child  labor,  immigrants. 

Evelina  Belden  Paulson  Papers.  1906-1968, 
17.6  ft.  Social  worker,  first  director  of  social 
■ervloe  department  of  Chicago  Boys'  Court. 


Adena  Miller  Rich  Papers,  1890-1966.  7  ft. 
Head  Resident.  HuU-House,  1936-1937;  di- 
rector, Immigrant's  Protective  League,  1926- 
1964. 

Esther  Sapersteln  Papers,  1949-1969,  20  ft. 
Member,  Illinois  House  of  Representatives, 
1956-1966.  Illinois  Senate,  1966-.  Educa- 
tion, mental  and  public  health,  and  discrim- 
ination in  employment  of  women. 

Eleanor  Smith  Collection,  1887-1942,  1.5 
ft.  Director  of  Hull-House  Music  School  until 
1936.  Includes  her  published  and  unpublished 
music. 

Ellen  Gates  Starr  Papers,  1881-1949.  i  ft. 
Co-founder  of  Hull-House.  Xerox  of  items 
In  Smith  College  Collection,  Northampton. 
Massachusetts. 

Lea  Taylor  Papers.  1896-1969.  6  ft.  Settle- 
ment head.  Chicago  Commons. 

Harriet  Vlttimi  Papers,  1900-1952.  3  ft. 
Head  Resident,  Northwestern  University 
Settlement,  Chicago. 

Organizational  records  including  charters 
and  by-laws,  annual  and  special  reports,  cor- 
respondence of  Board  members  and  offlcers, 
membership  lists,  minutes  of  meetings,  com- 
mittee records,  publications,  flnancial 
records,  photographs,  newspaper  clippings, 
and  scrapbooks.  The  designation  "papers" 
indicates  a  virtually  complete  archive;  "col- 
lection" Indicates  miscellaneous  record 
holdings. 

Bohemian  Women's  Publishing  Company 
Collection,  c.  1895-1900,  1  vol.  Staffed  and 
directed  entirely  by  women,  the  company  was 
located  In  Chicago. 

Chicago  Woman's  Aid  Papers,  1882-1967. 
10  ft.  Literary,  civic,  educational,  welfare,  and 
philanthropic  programs. 

Florence  Crlttenton  Anchorage  Papers, 
1892-1973,  10  ft.  Chicago  branch  of  a  na- 
tional organization  providing  residence  and 
assistance  to  unmarried  pregnant  women. 

Illinois  Humane  Society  Collection,  1879- 
1953,  143  ft.  Case  records  on  women  and 
children  focusing  on  suspected  neglect  or 
abuse. 

Immigrant's  Protective  League  Papers, 
1904-1967,  17.5  ft.  Founded  in  1908  to  assist 
Immigrants  to  Chicago.  Grace  Abbott  and 
Adena    Miller    Rich    were    directors. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association  Papers, 
1887-1959.  11.5  ft.  Organized  In  1904  to  aid 
delinquent  and  dependent  chUdren.  Jessie  P. 
Btnford.   director,    1916-1952. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Chicago  Papers, 
1910-1970,  20  ft.  Organized  In  1960  by  ten 
Chicago-area  chapters. 

Mary  Crane  League  Papers.  1928-1959.  2 
ft.  and  5  vols.  Organized  at  Hull-House  to 
assist  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  School. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers Papers,  1896-1965,  11.5  ft  Education, 
child  labor,  and   Juvenile  delinquency. 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Association  Collection, 
1908-1967,  15  Items  Provides  home  for  young 
Black  women  coming  to  Chicago  to  seek 
work.  Chiefly  annual  reports. 

Scholarship  and  Guidance  Association  Pa- 
pers. 1914-1970.  3  5  ft.  Established  by  Jewish 
women  to  provide  scholarships  for  Jewish 
children. 

Travelers  Aid  Societv  of  Chicago  Papers, 
1914-1961,  6.5  ft  Established  In  1888  by 
YWCA  to  assist  newly-arrived  women  seeking 
Jobs  In  Chicago. 

Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago  Collection, 
1914-1954,  15  ft   Annual  reports. 

Women  for  Peace  Papers,  1963-1971,  200 
Items. 

Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago  Pa- 
pers. 1918-1969,  9  ft 

Women's  Trade  Union  League  Collection, 
1908-1922,  1  ft. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  Papers,  1876-1960,  c. 
20  ft. 
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DARUNO.  WE  CAN'T  GO  ON  MEET- 
ING TTTTF:  THIS,  YOUR  PRESIDENT 
IS   GETTING   SUSPICIOUS! 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
British  humor  magazine  Punch  provides 
a  refreshing  view  on  life  with  unique 
English  wit.  Punch  writers  show  us  that 
often  the  way  to  put  a  subject  into  its 
proper  perspective  is  to  laugh  at  it.  Oc- 
casionally a  Punch  article  leaves  the  hu- 
morous arena  for  a  "straight"  look  at 
a  subject,  an  examination  which  loses 
none  of  its  perception  when  sharp, 
pointed  criticism  is  substituted  for  slash- 
ing sarcasm.  The  March  27, 1972,  issue  of 
Punch  contained  just  such  an  article  by 
Alan  Coren  called,  "Darling,  We  Can't 
Gkj  On  Meeting  Like  This,  Your  President 
Is  Getting  Suspicious!" 

Mr.  Coren's  article  is  an  especially  re- 
freshing and  nostalgic  piece  that  calls 
back  memories  to  many  of  us  that  were 
in  England  in  World  War  n.  At  this  time 
when  the  United  States  is  under  attack 
In  many  portions  of  the  world  It  comes 
as  a  welcome  and  poignant  expression 
from  an  important  British  author. 

In  these  times  of  international  "diplo- 
macy" it  is  comforting  to  find  our  old 
British  friends  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
history  we  sometimes  overlook. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Coren's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Darling,  We  CanT  Go  On  Meeting  Like  This, 

YotJB  President  Is  Gettdjo  Srspiciotrs ! 
(By  Alan  Coren) 

Childhood,  if  you  like,  sweethearts. 

We  lived  near  the  USAAF  base  at  Rulsllp, 
and  from  1942  on  they  used  to  come  to  din- 
ner, and  they  looked  pretty  good  In  those 
lightweight  olive  Jackets  and  the  beige  gab- 
ardine slacks,  and  yes.  of  course,  they 
brought  gum  and  Mickey  Mouse  comics  and 
model  P-38'8  and  Hershey  bars,  but  I  couldn't 
be  bought  for  such  gee-gaws,  even  then.  I 
liked  them  for  other  reasons;  they  could 
talk  unoondescendlngly  to  four-year-old  kids, 
and  they  made  me  laugh,  and  when  they 
came  for  lunch  on  Sundays,  they  always 
wanted  to  go  out  in  the  garden  and  play  soft- 
ball.  They  had  brought  a  new  mood  to  the 
beleaguered  premises,  and  though  I  couldn't 
have  put  my  pudgy  finger  on  It  then,  I  can 
go  back  thirty-odd  years  and  will  catch  the 
whiff  of  it,  and  I  know  now  that  It  was 
youth.  They  had  energy,  and  the  British 
grown-ups  I  knew  were  all  tired 

Added  to  which,  they  were  flash,  and  kids 
like  flash.  They  used  to  turn  up  in  staff 
Hudson  Terraplanes,  and  honk  the  horn.  Up 
until  then,  my  norm  for  servicemen  had  been 
mv  father,  who  used  to  pedal  home  from  East 
Anglian  bomber  bases  on  forty-eight-hour 
passes,  sixty  miles  on  a  rusty  Rudge,  and 
there  he  was  In  his  blue  serge  overcoat  and 
cycle  clips  and  a  filthy  mood. 

Let  me  not  play  down  the  significance 
of  the  gum  and  the  comics.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  special  relationship  for  me, 
the  first  currency  of  the  long  cultural  Inter- 
change. Donald  Duck  and  Goofy  and  Horace 
HorsecoUar  entered  Into  the  imagination  the 
way  Blffle  the  Bear  and  Korky  the  Cat  and 
Keyhole  Kate  never  did.  Our  cartoon  char- 
acters were  skinny,  skimped,  black-and- 
white,  frequently  spiteful.  The  Mickey  Mouse 
crowd  did  good  things.  In  full  colour.  They 
went  fishing  a  lot.  In  nice  country,  they 
cooked  outdoors,  they  drove  red  sports-cars. 

By  1945,  when  I  was  seven,  I  had  read  a 
lot  of  Saturday  Evening  Posts.  AH  those  ads, 


people  in  swimming  pools  outside  their  back 
doors.  Aunt  Jemlna  blueberry  muSlns,  and, 
at  Christmas  time,  Lionel  model  trains  with 
real  steam  coining  out.  American  kids  could 
also  buy  BB  guns,  and  magic  rings,  and  real 
cameras,  and  get  muscular  for  only  $1.98, 
whatever  that  was.  I  had  also  seen  Snow 
White  and  The  Five  O'Sullivana  and  Mickey 
Rooney  films  where  kids  actually  ran  things, 
and  the  head  swam  with  dreams  of  sitting 
on  drugstore  stools  and  ordering  milkshakes 
and  hambtirgers.  The  only  E^ngllsh  film  I 
remember  was  Brief  Encounter,  grey  and 
damp  and  austere,  where  my  mother,  I  recall, 
cried  a  lot. 

It  has,  I  suppose,  to  be  said  that  a  number 
of  grown-ups  of  my  acquaintance.  If  It  could 
be  called  that,  did  not  take  as  wholehearted- 
ly to  the  Americans  as  I  did.  and  the  rea- 
sons are  too  well  known  by  you  and  me  to  be 
worth  repeating  now.  Except  for  the  prime 
among  them,  which  was  that  Britain  had 
"carried  the  burden  alone  for  long  enough." 

The  words  In  quotes,  as  you  know,  are 
Richard  M.  Nixon's.  Mutatis  mutandis,  as  we 
Europeans  say. 

By  1946.  they  had  gone;  the  three-dimen- 
sional ones,  anyhow.  But  by  then  my  Amer- 
Icanlsatlon  was  weU-founded;  the  mature 
comic  books,  the  continuing  movies,  brought 
myth  into  my  imagination,  my  codes  were 
not  those  of  Biggies  and  Drummond  and 
Oreyfrlars  School;  my  fantasy-tests  took 
place  on  a  nylon  rope  halfway  up  the  Goth- 
am BuUdlng  lashed  beneath  Batman,  or  In 
the  middle  of  Main  Street  VTlth  the  Axust 
and  tumbleweed  blowing  between  me  and  the 
advancing  gun,  or.  a  little  later,  twelve 
perhaps.  In  a  shoddy  Los  Angeles  one-room 
office,  with  my  name  on  the  frosted  glass,  and 
my  feet  on  the  secondhand  desk,  and  a  bat- 
tered Studebsiker  coupe  downstairs,  and  a 
.45  automatic  in  the  top-right-hand  drawer, 
and  the  sUhouette  of  Sidney  Greenstreet 
sliding  suddenly  across  the  door-panel,  cigar- 
smoke  threading  through  the  transom.  The 
childhood  crush  on  America  was  deepening 
into  infatuation.  It  was  not  yet  love,  but  It 
would  come  to  be. 

Girls,  at  fifteen.  1963. 

What  chance  did  the  plgtalled  plmplles  In 
their  school  blazers  stand?  They  had  to  look 
like  Susan  Hayward  and  sing  like  Judy  Gar- 
land, they  had  to  have  eyes  that  melted  and 
long  fingers  that  got  Into  your  hair.  They 
had  to  be  prepared  to  dance  in  the  streets, 
even  when  It  rained,  without  embarrassment 
or  losing  the  beat  as  a  result  of  passing 
buses.  They  had  to  have  front  porches  and 
sassafras  trees  and  mafmollas,  and  It  would 
help  if  their  old  man  had  a  Bulck  convertible, 
and  a  star  had  to  appear  on  their  lower  Up, 
Just  off-centre,  when  they  smiled.  I  spent 
a  long  time  looking  for  a  star  like  that. 

Joe  Loss  and  Ted  Heath  and  Mantovanl 
playing  Charmaine,  who  needed  that?  Or 
Trolse  and  his  MandoUers,  either?  I  used  to 
play  Hot  Five  and  Bix  Blederbecke  records,  in 
the  dark,  smoking  illicit  Joints  cobbled  to- 
gether from  dogends  and  Bronco,  and  think 
of  the  long  white  turnpikes  of  an  imag- 
ined Illinois  that  ran  out  In  Chicago,  with 
Jazzmen  up  from  the  Delta  blowing  After 
You've  Gone,  Impervious  to  the  Thomson 
bullets  whanging  among  the  gln-fllled  cof- 
fee cups. 

You  will  never  know  how  much  I  wanted 
a  tuxedo  with  a  wing-collar. 

And  to  play  the  comet. 

By  eighteen,  when  I  came  to  read  books 
somewhat  more  seriously,  the  relationship 
started  to  get  very  special  indeed.  I  pecked 
at  Europe,  but  devoured  America:  I  would 
read  Malraux,  but  reread  Hemingway;  I 
would  flick  through  the  latest  Angus  Wilson 
In  Smith's,  but  walk  out  with  The  Great 
Gatsby:  I  would  take  a  poem  or  two  of  Dylan 
Thomas  or  Stephen  Spender  at  as  Idle 
moment,  but  sit  down  for  an  evening  with 
e.  e.  cununlngs  or  T.  S.  Eliot  or  Ezra  Pound. 


At  Oxford.  I  Read  English,  but  read  Ameri- 
can; Spenser  and  Wordsworth  came  out  of 
the  library,  Dos  Passos  and  Fitzgerald  and 
Dreiser  and  Anderson  and  Salinger  and 
Lardner  and  Perlman  and  Thome  Smith  and 
Ford  and  Lewis  and  Farrell  and  Crane  and 
Chandler  and  Bellow  and  Faulkner  and 
Roethke  and  Thurber  and  Frost  and  Styron 
came  out  of  the  bookshops.  As  I  write  this, 
they're  behind  me  on  the  shelves,  my  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  time,  too,  when  the  European  film 
Industry  surged  on  its  assorted  waves,  and 
I  admired  "Truffaut  and  Resnals  and  An- 
tonlonl  and  de  Slca,  and  I  would  queue  for 
them.  In  sleet.  Unless  The  Oxbow  Incident 
or  The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre  or  The 
Maltese  Falcon  was  playing  anywhere  within 
fifty  miles  that  night,  for  the  umpteenth 
time. 

In  1961.  I  went  to  Yale,  and  for  two  of  the 
sort  of  years  which  will  make  up  for  what- 
ever else  happens  in  most  lifetimes  I  travelled 
the  United  States  and  fleshed  out  the  skele- 
ton excavated  from  page  and  screen,  and  I 
cannot  rememljer  disappointment.  Of  course 
It  was  flawed;  but  I  had  never  been  anywhere 
so  constantly  and  self-crltically  conscious 
of  the  need  to  repair  its  flaws;  I  had  been 
used  to  old  countries  which  had  given  up 
pursuing  dreams.  I  returned  to  England  In 
1963  because  I  was,  culturally,  an  Anglo- 
American,  not  an  Amerlco-Engllshman.  and 
because  I  wanted  to  come  home,  but  nothing 
that  America  did  or  that  was  done  to  it 
diminished  my  affection  for  it  during  the 
subsequent  decade,  even  if  my  respect  lor  It 
took  a  hammering,  because  I  knew  that 
whatever  filthy  side-alleys  the  country  got 
itself  up,  it  would  come  down  again  aware 
of  Its  deviation  from  Its  Ideals,  if  not,  per- 
haps, totally  cleansed  of  the  filth.  Anyway, 
nobody's  perfect,  comparisons  are  not  odious, 
there's  not  a  European  country  which  has 
not  stood  among  the  My  Lai  bodies  more  thsm 
once,  and  vrtth  less  recrimination. 

For  political  and  economic  expediencies, 
I  am  a  European.  Sometimes  people  marry 
for  money.  No  doubt  they,  too.  become  mush- 
lly  sentimental  about  the  loves  they  leave 
behind,  because  they  do  not  stop  loving 
them.  But  with  countries,  and  with  na- 
tional relationships,  need  practical  affilia- 
tions ruin  emotional  predilections? 

Whatever  the  answer,  Mr.  Nixon,  if  my 
paramour  wants  to  break  it  off,  I  want  to 
hear  It  from  her  before  I  believe  it.  Not 
from  some  two-bit  shyster  lawyer  she  has 
temporarily  retained  to  do  her  talking  for 
her. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  United  States  has  vital  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  foreign  policy  we  have  tra- 
ditionally followed  in  that  region  has  not 
often  reflected  the  balanced  approach 
which  is  necessary  if  those  Interests  are 
to  be  protected. 

The  imbalance  in  America's  Middle 
East  policy  stems  in  part  from  the  per- 
spective on  the  Middle  East  which  is  held 
by  many  Americans.  If  our  Middle  Esist 
policy  is  to  reflect  an  accurate  realization 
of  our  interests  in  the  area,  if  it  Is  to  be- 
come more  "evenhanded,"  as  I  believe 
it  must,  then  the  perceptions  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  of  the  Middle  East  and 
its  peoples  must  also  undergo  a  change. 
This  can  only  happen  If  we  rectify  the 
imbalance  of  "information"  referred  to 
by  Edwin  A.  Roberts.  Jr.  in  his  article 
"On  Considering  the  Case  for  the  Arabe." 
In  the  article,  Mr.  Roberts  recalls  a  ques- 
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tlon  which  "came  tx)  mind  the  other  day 
when  an  Army  veteran  told  me  tbe  fol- 
lowing story." 

During  World  War  n  the  man  w»8  sta- 
tioned In  the  Middle  East.  He  was  aAslgned 
to  hunt  down  AWOL  soldiers  who  often  at- 
tempted to  bide  from  the  military  pdlce  by 
dressing  up  in  traditional  Arab  garb. 

"Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  tell  wbo  was 
a  real  Arab  and  who  was  an  AmerlCikn  de- 
serter? We  would  watch  the  flies.  Whfn  a  fly 
would  land  on  an  American's  face  he--  would 
Immediately  brush  It  away.  But  ti)e  real 
Arabe  would  let  flies  crawl  all  over  thefe*  faces 
and  never  bother  to  shoo  them." 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  story.  It  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  generalization  that  has  haunted 
the  Jews  through  the  centuries.  It  Is  tl|e  kind 
of  story  Ideal  for  promoting  contemptifor  an 
entire  people.  It  Is  the  kind  of  story  fhat  la 
pure  poison.  ; 

Mr.  Roberts'  article  provides  a  v<ry  in- 
telligent commentary  on  the  state  of.  con- 
temporary American  public  opiit^n  on 
the  Middle  East,  and  it  points  up  several 
popular  misconceptions  which,  altjiough 
they  are  not  held  by  all  Araerlcanp,  are 
nonetheless  dangerous  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  The  article  appeared  in  tiae  Na- 
tional Observer  on  March  16.  1974.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  On  CoNsn>ERtNG  the  Cast  For 

TRK   AkABS 

(By  Kdwln  A.  Roberts,  Jr.) 
World  at  War.  the  brilliantly  produoed  TV 
docximentary  about  World  War  11,  offtred  a 
chapter  the  other  week  on  how  the  Nazis 
went  about  exterminating  millions  of  Jews. 
The  death  camps  were  buUt  along  iHlway 
lines  to  simplify  transportation  problems, 
the  occuoants  of  the  jammed  boxcars  were 
separated  into  thoee  fit  for  work  and  thoee 
who  would  die:  the  latter  were  herdoA  Into 
gas  chambers,  and  the  corpses  were  disposed 
of  In  specially  designed  furnaces. 

Nazi  genocide  is  not  unbelievable.  We  be- 
lieve it  because  we  can  see  It  In  films  and 
read  the  accounts  of  survivors.  Nor  Is  the 
pain  of  the  thought  of  It  eased  by  IJDOO  or 
2.000  years  of  time.  It  happened  Just  30  years 
ago.  Yesterday.  Many  crimes  of  state  will 
eventually  pass  from  human  memory,  ttut  the 
systematic  murder  of  six  million  Inftocent 
Jews  will  be  remembered  forever. 

If  there  are  any  anti-Semites  around,  and 
If  they  want  to  get  well,  they  might  ileclde 
to  watch  the  World  at  War  Installment  called 
"Oenoclde  "  After  that  they  could  nstnlster 
to  their  brains  with  James  Mlchener^  The 
Source  and  Anne  Prank's  The  Diarf  of  a 
Young  Girl.  If  those  measures  don't  lance 
and  drain  their  hatred,  they  must  b«  con- 
sidered hopelessly  Insane. 

BECAUSE    or    HITLEH  .  .  . 

Ironically,  It  Is  chiefly  because  of  Hitler 
that  the  state  of  Israel  exists  today,  and  It 
Is  because  of  the  holocaust  that  60  pw  cent 
of  all  Americans  sympathize  with  the  lEmells 
and  only  7  per  cent  with  the  Arabs  (#3  per 
cent  expressed  their  neutrality  or  hud  no 
opinion,  according  to  a  recent  p)Oll). 

The  problem  that  arises,  then.  In  cQoven- 
tlonal  American  assessments  of  the  Ifiddle 
East  dilemma  Is  that  the  Arabs  are  peoslLzed 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Nazis.  And  penaltted  In 
fact  as  well  as  In  analyses  are  the  Arab  refu- 
gees who  lost  their  homes  when  Israel  de- 
clared Itself  an  Independent  state  In  IMS. 

Therefore,  It's  reasonable  for  those  of  us 
who  wlah  Israel  weU  to  remember  tlaat  Is- 
rael s  callous  attitude  toward  the  Airabs  It 
dlsposessed  26  years  ago  Is  a  crime,  a  crime 
that  baa  hugely  exacerbated  Middle  Eaat  ten- 


sions. And  while  we  are  saying  this  we  should 
say  something  else  as  well.  There  are  people 
In  the  United  States  who  seem  to  believe  that 
any  criticism  of  Israel  Is  prlma-facle  evidence 
of  antt-Semltlsm.  As  for  name -callers  of  that 
stripe  we  may  fairly  Invite  them  to  drop 
dead. 

AN    IMBAtANCX    OF    XNTORMATION 

The  Injustice  done  to  the  Arab  world  by 
American  attitudes  stems  from  an  Imbalance 
of  Information.  Most  of  us  learned  about  the 
great  Jewish  civilization  of  the  ancient  world 
from  Bible  lessons  and  schoolbooks.  But  bow 
many  of  us  were  taught  about  the  flowering 
of  Arab  culture  and  the  rise  of  Islam  some 
1^00  years  ago? 

At  Its  height  the  Arab  empire  stretched 
from  northern  Spain  across  North  Africa 
Into  the  heart  of  Asia.  Inspired  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Islam,  the  Arabs  produced  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  art  In  their  buildings 
(especially  the  mosquee).  book  Illustrations 
and  bindings,  textiles,  metal  objects,  glass- 
ware, potten-,  wood  carvings,  and  molded 
plaster.  They  were  the  leaders  In  medicine 
and  nuithematlcs  Parts  of  the  Arab  world 
produced  a  rich  literature  and  paintings  of 
the  highest  quality. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  in  the  home 
of  a  vice  president  of  Morgan  Ouarantv 
Trust,  a  big  New  York  bfmk  that  specializes 
In  financial  dealings  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. Several  Arab  businessmen  were  pres- 
ent. At  one  point  during  the  evening  one  of 
the  Arabs  turned  to  me  and  asked:  "Why 
is  it  that  so  many  Americans  think  of  Arabs 
only  as  sweaty  riders  of  camels?" 

The  question,  which  was  more  a  lament 
than  a  question,  came  to  mind  the  other 
day  when  an  Army  veteran  told  me  the 
following  story. 

During  World  War  n  the  man  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Middle  East.  He  was  assigned 
to  hunt  down  AWOL  soldiers  who  often 
attempted  to  hide  from  the  mUltary  police 
by  dressing  up   in  traditional   Arab  garb 

"Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  tell  who 
was  a  real  Arab  and  who  was  an  American 
deserter?  We  would  watch  the  flies.  When  a 
fly  would  land  on  an  American's  face  he 
would  Immediately  brush  It  away.  But  the 
real  Arabs  would  let  flies  crawl  all  over  their 
faces  and  never  bother  to  shoo  them" 

I  was  impres-sed  by  the  story.  It  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  generalization  that  has  haunted 
the  Jews  through  the  centuries.  It  is  the 
kind  of  story  Ideal  for  promoting  contempt 
for  an  entire  people.  It  Is  the  kind  of  story 
that  1?  pure  poison. 

In  Odessa  in  1966  I  met  a  young  man  who 
had  lu^t  finished  .several  years  of  engineering 
school  In  Russia  He  was  on  his  way  home 
to  become  director  of  the  electric  company 
l:i  Cairo  He  said  to  me:  "I  like  Americans. 
They  mean  so  well  But  their  Ignorance 
of  the  Arab  world  Is  dangerous— to  us  and 
to  them" 

THEIR     ONLY     WEAPON     IS    OTL 

Well,  the  great  days  of  Arab  civilization 
are  in  the  pant.  Now  the  Arab  world  is  com- 
posed largely  of  very  poor,  underdeveloped 
countries  that  are  struggling  to  catch  up 
with  the  Industrialized  nations.  Their  only 
Important  weanoT  is  oil.  Should  we  wonder 
that  they  decided  to  use  it  when  they  felt 
their  Interests  were  being  Ignored,  when  they 
could  see  their  brethren  living  in  extreme 
mlserv-  because  they  were  the  flesh -and -blood 
victims   of   the  establishment   of   Israel? 

Henry  Kissinger,  the  most  8p>ectacular  dip- 
lomat of  modern  tlmee,  understands  that  in 
the  Middle  East  both  sides  have  a  strong 
Justification  for  their  posture.  He  knovra  both 
sides  have  ample  cause  for  fear  and  anger — 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  scale  he 
presses  his  thumb  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  be  well  if  more  of  his  countrymen 
were  similarly  aware. 

The  Israelis  deserve  a  secure  national  home. 


The  Arabs  deserve  a  better  break  from  Amer- 
ican public  opinion. 


EDUCATION  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the  ifoUow- 
Ing  essay,  "On  the  Inside  Looking  In," 
by  James  E.  Schrelber  and  Chrla  R.  Per- 
rien,  two  graduating  midshipmen  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  This 
essay  won  first  place  In  the  Naval  Insti- 
tute Midshipman  Essay  Contest  last 
spring.  The  judges  were  comprised  of 
Naval  Academy  faculty. 

Although  the  Naval  Institute  normally 
publishes  each  year's  winning  essay  in 
its  monthly  Journal — Naval  Institute 
Proceedings — this  essay  about  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
was  considered  "Inapplicable"  to  Its 
readers.  Thus  the  Institute's  Board  of 
Control  Instead  chose  to  publish  the  third 
place  winner  on  a  topic  about  the  New 
England  fishing  Industry 

I  feel  this  essay  should  be  published 
as  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  Navy 
and  its  future  officers  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  as  well.  I 
am  proud  of  such  idealism  and  sincere 
desire  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  the  Naval  Academy — an  educa- 
tion that  costs  the  American  taxpayer 
between  $65,000  and  $100,000  per  grad- 
uate. The  education  of  our  future  officers 
and  citizens  is  important.  No  one  should 
censor  the  students'  right  to  speak  their 
own  mind  on  their  educational  process. 
This  essay  represents  the  Individual  per- 
ceptions of  two  gifted  midshipmen.  We 
can  all  leam  from  them.  We  should  be 
proud  of  what  they  have  to  say.  And 
we  are  delighted  that  the  spirit  of  John 
Paul  Jones  is  still  alive  and  well  in 
Annapolis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "On  the  Inside  Looking  In."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Inside  Looktno  In 
(By  James  E.  Schrelber  and  Chris  R.  Perkins) 

"It  Is  by  no  means  enough  that  an  officer 
of  the  Navy  be  a  capable  mariner.  He  must 
be  that,  of  course,  but  also  a  great  deal 
more.  He  should  be  as  well  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education,  refined  manners,  punctil- 
ious courtesy,  and  the  nicest  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor.  He  should  be  the  soul  of  tact, 
patience,  justice,  flrmness,  and  charity." 
— John  Paitl  Jones. 

These  words  of  John  Paul  Jones  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  colonial 
Navy  In  describing  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  naval  officer.  Our  Navy  has  always 
needed  men  of  such  caliber  to  man  her  ships. 
These  qualifications  are  still  demanded,  but 
the  environment  in  which  these  officers  must 
be  produced  and  function  has  changed  radi- 
cally. Today's  Navy  must  ensure  the  con- 
tinued production  of  such  men.  The  Naval 
Academy,  as  the  Navy's  primary  source  of 
career  officers,  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  these  men.  The 
Academy  is  In  danger  of  allowing  itself  to 
become  outdistanced  by  the  ever-increaeing 
pace  of  social  change.  The  Inevitable  result 
of  this  gap  is  the  failure  for  further  Justifi- 
cation for  the  Academy's  existence.  Its  mech- 
anisms of  personnel  management  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  as  archaic  as  the  Bon 
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Homme  Richard  would  be  In  today's  fleet.  In 
taking  time  to  examine  the  Naval  Academy 
as  an  institution  we  feel  that  its  structure 
needs  to  adapt  In  order  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce men  worthy  of  John  Paul  Jones'  de- 
scription. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  If  Academy  struc- 
tures, as  presently  constituted,  really  bridge 
the  separation  between  a  man  and  his  ideals, 
or,  in  fact,  present  additional  barriers  to 
their  attainment.  The  analogy  of  bridges  and 
walls  provides  us  with  a  ready  means  of 
analyzing  many  conceptual  goals  which  the 
Academy  sets.  An  aspect  of  the  structure  can 
stimulate  a  midshipman  to  interact  Intelli- 
gently with  his  surroundings,  thus  bridging 
thought  and  action;  or  It  can  repel  him,  thus 
walling  him  off  from  concepts  he  needs  to 
understand.  The  walls  are  many,  causing 
a  midshipman  to  become  alienated  from 
society,  from  officers  and  enlisted  men,  from 
bis  peers,  and  from  his  profession.  The  same 
materials  which  build  walls,  however,  can 
serve  to  build  bridges. 

The  Naval  Academy's  great  strength  has 
always  been  Its  ability  to  simultaneously 
educate  an  Individual  whUe  training  him  In 
the  art  of  the  naval  profession.  As  a  coUege 
the  Academy  sets  the  stage  upon  which  a 
man  molds  his  mental  framework.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  he  develops  a 
moral  ethic  and  self-image  that  will  hope- 
fully possess  the  resiliency  to  endure  a  life- 
time. During  this  period  he  must  prsictlce  a 
mental  discipline  that  will  enable  him  to 
make  confident  decisions  about  bis  environ- 
ment. He  learns  to  effectively  Interact  with 
people  of  divergent  backgrounds  in  unre- 
hearsed circumstances.  These  are  the  de- 
mands of  an  educated  Individual. 

Additionally,  within  a  framework  of  mili- 
tary discipline  the  Academy  must  be  able 
to  provide  effective  functional  training.  The 
profession  needs  the  man  who  has  the  neces- 
sary expertise  to  do  his  Job  and  the  Intel- 
lectual discipline  to  articulate  and  project 
bis  personality  as  a  leader. 

We  feel  the  Naval  Academy's  perspective 
has  become  too  task-oriented,  critically 
neglecting  the  need  for  accommodating  in- 
dividual development.  Greater  concern  has 
been  given  to  the  external  image  of  the 
school  rather  than  its  Internal  composition. 
Training  is  allowed  to  dominate  education. 
The  individual  is  prostituted  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  a  group  which  merely  serves 
a  decorative  purpose.  Individual  submis- 
sion for  group  benefit  is  the  essence  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  but  within  the  specialized 
training  environment  of  the  Academy  an 
individual's  conception  of  his  own  value 
must  be  reinforced.  The  midshipman  must 
feel  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  group's 
realization  of  its  function,  and  not  that  the 
group  has  manipulated  him  to  that  end. 
Walls  have  been  constructed  between  the 
midshipmen  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  mis- 
sion, diluting  their  enthusiasm  for  profes- 
sional Involvement. 

Within  the  Brigade  of  Midshipmen  there 
seems  to  be  little  perception  of  any  con- 
crete goals  other  than  the  positive  maln- 
teixance  of  traditional  behavior.  The  Acad- 
emy appears  to  many  as  a  discontinuous 
series  of  obstacles  to  be  endured,  and  when 
possible,  avoided,  rather  than  a  continuous 
opportunity  for  personal  expansion  and  the 
development  of  professional  skills.  Young 
men  enter  the  Academy  with  the  necessary 
resources  to  become  naval  officers.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Academy  structure  to 
channel  and  translate  these  attributes  Into 
a  sound  foundation  upon  which  effective 
careers  can  be  built. 

Constant  criticism,  lacking  sensitivity  and 

foundation,    is    analogous    to    IniHnfrrlTnlnata 

saturation  bombing.  It  sometimes  strength- 
ens the  enemy's  will  to  resist  and  his  un- 
willingness to  negotiate.  Recognizing  this, 
we  do  not  intend  to  propose  an  Itemized  ac- 


count of  those  areas  of  Academy  life  which 
are  often  the  focal  point  of  midshipman 
consternation.  This  is  not  to  say  such  crlt- 
iclam  la  Invalid,  but  rather  we  hope  to 
probe  deeper  into  these  inconsistencies,  and 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re- 
spect which  promotes  possible  solutions.  A 
s>stem  which  can  create  and  react,  within 
Itself,  to  constructive  thought  possesses  the 
dynamic  force  which  makes  an  Institution 
pliable  enough  to  endure  Inevitable  change 
from  without.  We  cannot  be  complacent 
with  precedent  nor  defensive  to  criticism. 
I>t  us  then  Investigate  some  fundamental 
features  of  the  Academy.  We  will  deal  with 
the  friction  between  dlchotomous  areas 
both  of  which  must  strike  their  balance 
within  the  Academy  structure.  Our  purpose 
Is  not  to  be  comprehensive,  but  rather,  con- 
tentious, for  contention  leads  to  dialogue 
and  dialogue  to  bridge-building. 

The  Naval  Academy  realizes  it  cannot 
complete  the  transformation  of  a  candidate 
from  civilian  to  sailor  in  a  period  of  four 
years.  It  can  merely  provide  its  graduates 
with  a  common  nautical  background  and  at- 
titudes to  guide  their  future  development. 
The  indoctrination  of  a  midshipman  em- 
phasizes the  formation  of  certain  character 
traits  which  the  Academy  feels  are  essential 
to  this  transition.  A  flaw  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  Implementing  its  training  policies 
the  Academy  In  many  cases  obscures  its  in- 
tentions. Just  one  effect  of  this  obscureness 
is  to  cause  many  midshipmen  to  associate 
accountability  merely  with  attendance  at 
Informations  and  not  as  a  fundamental 
trait  of  a  disciplined  officer.  In  1966,  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  US8  Ortskany,  the 
negligence  of  but  two  or  her  crew  resulted 
In  a  fire  that  imperiled  the  ship  and  killed 
44  men.  The  men  had  been  unqualified  to  do 
the  Job  and  were  unsupervised  at  the  time, 
two  situations  a  responsible  officer  would 
not  have  allowed  to  occur.  A  sense  of  account- 
ability for  one's  actions  Is  vital  in  prevent- 
ing such  occurrences.  This  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  serious  consequences  the  lack  of 
such  a  basic  concept  can  have.  It  is  vital  that 
a  midshipman  be  provided  an  appropriate 
atmosphere  In  which  he  can  perceive  this 
characteristic  as  more  than  Just  a  nostalgic 
initiation   to   naval   tradition. 

The  Academy  attempts  to  Impart  an  Innate 
sense  of  many  virtues  organic  to  a  good  na- 
val officer.  Nebulous  terms  such  as  Integ- 
rity and  responsibility  are  used  in  justifying 
many  Academy  structures  on  philosophical 
grounds.  Unfortunately  the  serious  distor- 
tion which  these  structures  Introduce  re- 
sults m  many  midshipmen  rejecting  the 
arguments  and  sensing  a  poorly  Integrated 
overall  philosophy.  Thus  the  Academy  de- 
feats Its  own  purpose.  Its  Ideals  are  sound, 
but  their  implementation  Is  poor.  This  par- 
tially stems  from  the  fact  that  Academy 
structures  are  the  result  of  years  of  modi- 
fication with  little  consideration  of  their 
cumulative  effect.  The  upshot  of  this  is  a  dis- 
jointed set  of  regulations  and  precedents. 
The  effect  on  midshipmen  Is  a  decidedly 
negative  one.  Few  midshipmen  feel  as  if  they 
are  a  part  of  the  Navy.  Graduation  is  not 
viewed  as  a  logical  step  from  one  phase  of 
the  professional  pattern  to  another  but  as 
an  induction  Into  a  distinct  new  way  of 
life.  Midshipmen  are  treated  as  neither  en- 
listed man  nor  officer,  save  for  appropriate 
conduct  purposes.  Our  system  places  mid- 
shipmen In  a  kind  of  limbo  in  relation  to 
the  naval  rank  structure.  It  appears  to  lack 
sufficient  correlation  to  fleet  policies  In  terms 
of  personal  manEtgement,  privileges,  and  pro- 
cedures. The  standards  of  the  Academy 
should  adhere  more  closely  to  the  guidelines 
of  the  fleet  in  order  not  to  distinguish  the 
Academy  as  a  separate  service  within  the 
Navy. 
Midshipmen  are  constantly  reminded  to 


conduct  themselves  as  officers,  yet  are  not 
granted  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  an  en- 
listed man,  notably  In  financial  matters. 
Midshipmen  should  be  categorized  as  one  or 
the  other,  enlisted  or  officer,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. They  could  then  shed  their  feel- 
ings of  dissociation  from  both  groups  and 
identify  more  closely  with  them. 

The  dual  role  of  the  Academy  as  an  educa- 
tional and  training  institution  often  results 
in  a  confrontation  between  Intellectuallsm 
and  mUltarism.  The  two  must  appear  in 
separate  but  well  balanced  proportions.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  mutually  antagonistic 
Intellectuallsm  and  miltlarlsm  can  be.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  that  orders  In  battle  must 
be  unquestlonlngly  obeyed,  for  when  au- 
thority liecomee  the  target  of  disbelief 
anarchy  soon  follows.  It  must  also  be  ap- 
parent, however,  that  a  rapidly  changing 
world  demands  officers  capable  of  rational 
thought  to  develop  new  doctrines  and  social 
forms.  The  answers  to  the  Navy's  drug  and 
racial  problems  cannot  be  found  in  any  per- 
sonnel manual;  they  will  come  from  officers 
with  the  capacity  to  empathize  with  and 
comprehend  the  roots  of  the  problem.  Coerce 
our  officers  to  be  unthinking  organization 
men  and  the  Navy  will  become  a  stagnant  In- 
stitution concerned  only  with  its  own  per- 
petuation. 

The  Naval  Academy  product  must  combine 
militarism  and  Intellectuallsm.  Allow  one 
to  waU  out  the  other  and  a  vital  dimension 
Is  lost.  A  blend  of  the  two  is  essential.  When 
military  smartness  seems  for  show  only,  and 
not  a  measure  of  pride;  when  midshipmen 
officers  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to  follow 
every  regulation  rather  than  for  their  ability 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  job;  when  of- 
ficers view  midshipmen  as  incapable  of  mak- 
ing significant  decisions — then  a  feeling  of 
frustration  and  Impotence  can  only  result 
and  any  good  the  system  may  try  to  do  Is 
vitiated. 

The  Academy  must  realize  the  danger  of 
implementing  its  policies  In  a  purely  mili- 
taristic manner.  Every  action  of  a  midship- 
man Is  specified  to  the  letter  without  chance 
for  debate.  Men  of  the  age  group  Into  which 
most  midshipmen  fall  are  in  a  questioning 
period  of  their  lives  as  a  fact  of  psycholog- 
ical maturation.  To  demand  that  they  adhere 
to   a   predetermined   doctrine   is   obstructive 
and  perhaps  destructive.  Midshipmen  should 
be  allowed  to  further  develop  the  abilities 
which  gained  them  their  original  admission. 
The  Academy  structure  seems  to  deny  a  mid- 
shipman the  chance  to  sissert  himself  for  fear 
that  he  will  fall.  Learning  is  a  process  of 
trial  and  error.  People  do  fail,  but  leam  by 
such  failure.  To  give  a  man  a  task  along  with 
a  specific  manner  In  which  to  do  it  reduces 
his  position  to  one  of  a  person  following  a 
recipe.  The  Academy  must  give  the  midship- 
men free  reign  to  manage  their  affairs  and 
accept   the   possibility   that   they   may   fall. 
Many  midshipmen  allow  their  creative  tal- 
ents to  stagnate  during  their  stay  at   the 
Academy.  One  need  merely  look  at  the  gen- 
erally poor  qtiality  of  the  student  publica- 
tions to  see  that  many  people  who  were  for- 
merly adept  at  this  activity  are  not  partici- 
pating. The  largest  obstcu:le  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  abilities  U  the  lack  of  sufficient 
time  for  their  pursuit.  The  remedy  is  not  the 
addition  of  a  three-hour  course  in  arts  and 
crafts  or  shop  skills,  but  a  relaxation  of  rigid 
dally  routine  In  order  that  the  midshipmen 
can  make  time  within  the  day  for  their  in- 
terests. Midshipmen  must  be  entrusted   to 
budget  their  time  effectively.  Time  to  read, 
think,  or  create  ctinnot  be  scheduled,  but 
■^ust  be  accommodated  when  tre'«  mood  Is 
inclined  to  It.  Provisions  for  more  aeti»ltles 
of  a  creative  nature  would  encourage  more 
men  to  develop  their  artistic  talents.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  the  abandonment  of  physical 
development  but   rather  a  balance  of  the 
areas  In  which  a  midshipman  may  care  to 
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develop  Mmself.  Iiutead  of  merely  tolentdng 
extrtu:uniculaLr  actlTltles  the  AcMlegoy 
should  provide  the  time  and  encouragemtnt 
for  their  development. 

The  Academy  traliu  midshipmen  how  to 
deal  with  a  defective  gun  mount  or  a  high 
water  boUer,  but  It  la  deficient  In  educating 
them  to  deal  with  the  men  who  must  main- 
tain and  repair  the  equipment.  To  anticipate 
the  problems  they  will  face  In  the  fleet  tftey 
must  be  attuned  to  the  croaacurrenta  shipp- 
ing our  society.  Were  a  man  chained  la  a 
cave  and  his  only  Imagea  of  the  world  were 
seen  as  shadows  on  the  wall  we  could  aot 
hope  for  his  conceptualization  of  reality  to 
be  accurate.  VHille  midshipmen  wear  no 
chains,  they  often  rely  on  shadows  for  tbelr 
experience.  Our  military,  darlvlng  lU  man- 
power as  It  doea.  must  reflect  the  sodetf  It 
serves.  A  famlllarlxatlon  with  society's  prob- 
lems will  enhance  their  capabiUtlea  for  re- 
lieving their  disruptive  effects  In  the  fltet. 
Men  are  human  beings,  not  pieces  of  i»a- 
chlnery;  It  takes  a  subtler  technique  to  kyep 
them  working.  Good  performance  requlr«  a 
Just  measure  at  dlaclpUne  and  understaiwl- 
Ing.  The  Naval  Academy  falls  In  thla  lespfoC, 
that  If  a  graduate  treated  our  machinery  the 
way  the  Academy  conditions  him  to  treat  tils 
men  we  would  soon  have  a  fleet  of  dertiUct 
ships. 

At  preaent  the  academy  tends  to  wall  mid- 
shipmen off  from  society.  Aside  from  re- 
stricting them  physlcaJly  from  outside  con- 
tacts. It  programs  them  so  that  even  wtten 
such  contact  Ls  possible  It  is  not  fniltful. 
The  harsh  class  distinction  prevalent  In 
many  companies  caiues  midshipmen  to 
stereotype  people  and  ideas  excesslvsly. 
Many  are  too  willing  to  accept  medlocUty 
without  question.  The  low  tolerance  for  un- 
conventional peraonalltlea  and  Ideas  leads 
to  a  blandness  of  character  within  (he 
Brigade. 

People  are  pressured  officially  and  by  Un- 
usually strong  peer  pressure  to  "flt  the  mofld" 
of  a  midshipman.  Such  pressure  denies  the 
individual  the  opportunity  to  meet  people 
oblecttvely  and  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  different  modes  of  so- 
cial behavior.  Even  many  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive midshipmen  acquiesce  in  this  area. 
Lack  of  contact  with  the  changes  in  the  oul- 
ture  creates  circumstances  wherein  the  Naval 
Academy  becomes  the  only  area  of  concern. 
Midshipmen  become  their  own  breed.  Sit- 
uated as  It  la,  the  Naval  Academy  has  a 
plethora  of  cultural  activities  available  for 
midshipman  patronage.  Midshipmen  should 
be  encouraged  to  utilize  these  facilities  as 
a  means  of  broadening  their  social  outlook. 

The  opportunity  for  Interaction  with  other 
social  groups  must  be  encouraged.  The  pre- 
vailing social  trend  of  disaffection  with  the 
military  will  cause  some  groups  to  reject 
socializing.  If  midshipmen  attempt  contnct 
with  these  then  both  have  profited  by  the 
experience.  Initiation  of  ccwperatlve  pro- 
pranu  with  IotaI  universities  would  aid  the 
development  of  more  worldly  graduates. 

A  relaxation  In  the  sharp  delineation  be- 
tween the  upper  three  classes  could  produce 
li  cohesive,  articulate  brigade  Partial  equgU- 
zation  of  privileges  between  classes  and  tha 
use  of  a  general  midshipman  collar  devtce, 
with  the  exertion  of  midshipman  offlosrs, 
would  encourage  this  Midshipmen  would 
be  forced  to  vtew  each  other  as  people  rather 
than  as  superiors  and  subordinates.  Such 
ideas  fly  In  the  (ace  of  longstanding  tradl- 
Mon,  but  In  light  of  the  Academy's  mission 
they  deserve  consideration. 

Further  deliberation  on  the  Academy's 
part  is  required  to  define  the  type  of  oOcer 
needed  In  the  fleet.  The  leadership  environ- 
ment Into  which  today's  Academy  graduates 
will  be  Injected  Is  one  of  the  meat  complex 
imaginable.  Becent  disturbances  In  the  N^vy 
have  been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  stroof 
leadership  on  the  part  of  many  junior  of- 


floers.  With  the  development  of  the  all- 
voiunteer  military,  acting  in  a  period  of  de- 
creased public  support,  such  deficiencies  are 
alarming.  The  primary  characteristic  dif- 
ferentiating the  Naval  Academy  from  a  ci- 
vilian Institution  la  its  concern  for  devel- 
oping men  as  leaders.  Developing  a  man's 
leadership  style  Is  a  crucial  (actor  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  officer.  In  light  of  this,  the 
quality  of  leadership  midshipmen  are  ex- 
posed to,  and  will  naturally  assimilate,  be- 
comes of  paramount  Importance. 

The  Academy  has  produced  a  variety  of 
leaders,  each  pursuing  one  of  two  leader- 
ship styles:  offensive  or  defensive.  A  defen- 
sive leader  has  a  "me  against  the  world" 
attitude  while  the  offensive  leader  Is  of  a 
"me  and  the  world"  view.  Defensive  leaders 
deal  with  matters  ex  post  facto,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  Insulated  from  the  real 
problems  In  their  organisation  and  viewing 
them  as  unchangeable. 

Klthsr  by  design  or  Ignorance  they  do  not 
confront  a  problem  until  It  can  no  longer  be 
avoided.  Offensive  leaders  are  able  to  recog- 
nize potential  problem  areas  and  are  will- 
ing to  actively  pursue  solutions,  relying  upon 
disciplinary  action  only  as  a  floAl  resort.  They 
use  standard  doctrine  as  a  guideline  for  the 
achievement  of  their  mission  rather  than  as 
a  set  of  rules  Intended  to  solve  every  leader- 
ship problem.  The  defensive  leader  Is  like  a 
housepalnter,  painting  because  the  exterior 
is  cracked  and  peeling.  He  declines  personal 
Involvement  with  a  problem  situation  out  of 
fear  of  faUure,  lack  of  ability,  or  apathy.  The 
offensive  leader  Is  an  artist,  using  his  paint 
to  achieve  a  desired  effect,  shaping  a  solution 
out  of  personal  Involvenaent.  The  defensive 
style  is  the  safer  of  the  two,  but  It  is  only 
remembered  as  long  as  the  paint  lasts.  The 
offensive  style,  when  successful.  Is  more  re- 
warding and  remembered  long  aiter  Its  time. 

Currently,  the  Brigade  la  exp>oaed  to  de- 
fensive lesdershlp  style.  Punishment  is  as- 
signed for  an  infraction  of  the  regulations 
with  little  consideration  for  the  cause  of  such 
behavior.  A  note  to  see  a  company  officer 
more  often  than  not  Indicates  an  ln^pendlng 
reprimand.  Officers  are  portrayed  not  as  ad- 
visors for  the  professional  development  of 
the  midshipmen,  but  as  policemen  enforcing 
the  regulations  on  untrustworthy  Juveniles. 

The  situation  can  be  changed.  Midshipmen 
can  be  encouraged  to  use  their  Initiative  In 
the  solution  of  company  problems.  The  result 
would  be  officers  employing  offensive  leader- 
ship styles,  seeking  to  solve,  not  suppress, 
problems  before  they  reached  the  critical 
stage.  The  lines  of  communication  necessary 
for  responsive  leadership  need  to  be  opened. 
An  "officers'  oall"  for  stripers  during  morning 
quarters,  as  aboard  ship,  would  allow  prob- 
lems to  be  aired  before  they  became  serious. 
Monthly  "company  forunM"  In  which  com- 
pany officers  and  Interested  midshipmen  meet 
would  allow  officers  to  explain  their  goals  and 
p>ollcles  and  for  the  midshipmen  to  raise 
points  of  dissatisfaction.  This  Is  not  advocacy 
of  the  "town  meeting"  approach  so  seriously 
criticised  after  the  tJSS  Constellation  dis- 
turbance, but  rather  a  two-way  flow  of  Ideas 
m  order  for  all  to  better  understand  their 
leadership  positions. 

More  authority  to  make  significant  policy 
decisions  should  be  granted  to  the  mid- 
shipman leadership  organization.  Companies 
could  be  made  more  autonomous,  along  the 
lines  of  a  shipboard  department.  Company 
commanders  should  be  able  to  make  positive 
changes  in  the  administration  of  their  units 
and  not  be  used  as  puppets  for  negative  lead- 
ership. The  conduct  system  presents  a  logical 
point  to  Initiate  a  reapportionment  of  au- 
thority. The  preaent  structure  of  the  con- 
duct system  acts  only  as  a  demotlvatlng 
influence. 

The  system  does  not  allow  an  accused  mid- 
shipman an  adequate  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  when  acc^sed.  He  thus  feels  that  he 


is  the  victim  of  an  uncaring  system  de- 
signed solely  to  keep  him  In  constant 
Jeopardy  of  punishment.  Midshipmen  are 
liable  for  punlahment  always,  but  seldom  for 
reward.  We  have  a  demerit  system  without 
the  balance  of  a  merit  system.  A  more  con- 
structive approach  would  be  to  administer 
conduct  along  the  lines  of  Jtiatlce  in  the 
fleet.  A  midshipman  charged  for  an  c^ense 
would  appear  before  a  "company  mast"  and 
would  be  Judged  by  his  company  commander. 
The  accuser  and  witnesses  would  be  sum- 
moned as  necessary.  Noteworthy  achieve- 
ments of  Individuals  could  be  processed  In 
like  manner  with  appropriate  rewards.  If 
under  such  a  system  an  accused  midshipman 
is  made  to  see  the  reason  for  a  rule  and  why 
he  must  adhere  to  It,  far  more  than  the 
mere  maintenance  of  order  has  been  ac- 
complished. Such  an  alteration  would  re- 
Instate  authority  to  Its  proper  place. 

Equally  as  Important  as  the  authority  at- 
tached to  a  position  of  leadership  Is  the 
type  of  man  filling  that  position.  The  selec- 
tion of  midshipmen  officers  Is  a  constant 
subject  for  debate  and  criticism  within  the 
brigade.  Dr.  Prederlck  Herzberg,  a  well-known 
figure  In  the  management  field,  has  said  that 
an  organization  "defines  Its  members  as  It 
needs  them  to  be."  The  Naval  Academy  de- 
fines Its  desired  midshipman  ofBoer  as  It 
needs  him  to  be  In  order  for  the  system  to 
function  In  a  predictable  manner.  A  mid- 
shipman willing  to  follow  the  prescribed 
route  will  rise  to  a  position  of  responsiblltty. 
Tlie  definition  calls  for  defensive  leader- 
ship— following  regulations  to  the  letter,  ac- 
cepting middle-of-the-road  positions  to 
appease  dissident  factions,  and  never  taking 
the  Initiative  to  Implement  an  untried  or 
unproven  program.  In  an  attempt  to  find 
the  "offensive"  leaders  within  the  brigade 
we  propose  a  new  Idea.  At  present  superiors 
evaluate  their  subordinates'  performance.  A 
training  environment  such  as  thla  It  seems 
Justifiable  to  accept  the  evaluation  of  the 
led  as  the  measure  of  the  leader.  Underclass- 
men ought  to  be  allowed  a  constructive 
evaluation  of  the  leadership  demonstrated 
by  their  Immediate  upperclassmen.  Such 
evaluations  should  be  weighed  heavily  In  any 
assessment  of  a  man's  abilities.  Only  by  doing 
this  can  we  gain  an  accurate  plctttrs  of  a 
man's  leadership  potential.  A  man  should  be 
made  aware  of  his  weaknesses  and  failures 
now,  and  not  when  he  reaches  the  fleet  and 
his  shortcomings  become  far  more  serious. 
Such  a  system  Is  more  demanding  of  all 
concerned,  but  adopting  It  could  transform 
the  character  of  leadership  training  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Leadership  ability  is  but  one  facet  of  the 
more  encompassing  term  professionalism. 
The  Navy  today  finds  Itself  tn  an  environ- 
ment where  its  capabilities  for  protecting 
America's  freedom  of  the  sea  are  being 
questioned. 

The  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  fieet,  threat- 
ening to  outshadow  our  own,  demands  the 
highest  standards  of  professionalism  among 
our  officers  If  our  Navy  Is  to  continue  as  a 
viable  means  of  projecting  our  national  In- 
terests. Where  we  lack  quantity  we  must 
compensate  with  quality.  "Professionalism  is 
a  way  of  life"  Is  an  often  used  cliche  at  the 
Academy,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  statement 
gives  It  validity.  The  Navy  needs  professionals 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  men  dedi- 
cated to  their  work,  achieving  self  satisfac- 
tion through  total  involvement.  An  officer 
must  have  a  deep  personal  concern  for  his 
profession  if  he  Is  to  become  adept  at  It.  He 
must  actively  seek  out  and  understand  new 
developments  and  trends  within  the  Navy. 
He  must  possess  a  sense  of  the  Navy's  value 
In  today's  political  situation.  Such  profes- 
sionalism Is  self  Imposed,  for  no  amount  of 
coercion  can  force  a  man  to  become  a  dedi- 
cated officer.  We  cannot  impress  professional- 
ism. 
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Impressed  professionalism,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  type  being  cultivated  at  the  Acad- 
emy today.  Many  future  naval  officers  see 
"professionalism"  as  a  euphemism  for  seem- 
ingly petty  examinations  and  Impractical 
courses.  This  attitude  Is  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  midshipman's  lack  of  real 
shipboard  experience.  He  lacks  a  background 
against  which  to  put  his  training  In  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  presently  possible  for  a  midship- 
man to  pass  through  his  four  years  at  the 
Academy  while  spending  only  a  or  3  months 
at  sea.  A  sp»eclal  newsletter  for  midshipmen 
relating  to  them  current  events  within  the 
Navy  Is  suggested  as  one  solution,  but  It  can 
only  serve  a  limited  purpose.  The  only  effec- 
tive way  to  make  a  midshipman  a  part  of 
the  Navy  is  to  do  Just  that,  send  him  to  sea 
more  often.  Thus  we  look  back  to  earlier 
times  when  midshipmen  spent  their  entire 
careers  aboard  a  ship  until  they  were  ready 
to  become  officers.  The  modern  day  solution 
would  be  to  adopt  a  trimester  system  slmlleo- 
to  that  by  many  other  colleges.  Midshipmen 
would  alternate  their  academic  semesters  at 
the  Academy  with  professional  semesters  In 
the  fieet.  A  certain  portion  of  the  brigade 
would  be  assigned  aboard  ships  of  the  fleet  at 
all  times  In  regular  billets.  Courses  such  as 
engineering  and  weapons  could  be  learned 
first  hand  with  Immediate  application  for 
studied  material.  Thn  advantages  accruing 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  are  im- 
mediately obvious.  Professionalism  would  lose 
Its  "dirty  word"  connotation  and  become  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  sched- 
ules of  a  midshipman  regarding  leave  and 
liberty  would  be  brought  more  Into  line  with 
those  he  would  exp>erlence  as  an  officer.  Day 
to  day  association  with  the  men  manning  our 
ships  wotUd  provide  first  hand  knowledge  of 
problems  facing  the  Navy  and  allow  leader- 
ship courses  at  the  Academy  to  assume  a  new 
dimension.  Implementation  of  such  a  system 
would  be  a  stormy  process,  but  In  the  end 
we  feel  It  would  result  In  a  vastly  superior 
Naval  Academy  and  a  graduate  fully  pre- 
pared to  assume  his  responsibilities  as  a 
naval  officer. 

In  all  probabUlty  the  Naval  Academy  will 
continue  to  exist  even  If  It  falls  to  produce 
a  significant  number  of  acceptable  naval 
officers.  The  Academy  has  a  definite  role  in 
providing  a  showplace  to  project  the  pride 
and  heritage  of  the  Navy;  but  if  it  does  be- 
come merely  a  self  perpetuating  body  of  rou- 
tine, tradition,  and  facade  with  no  real  con- 
cern for  the  midshipmen  then  its  existence 
has  become  Incongruous.  We  can  obtain  offi- 
cers with  the  professional  competency  to  run 
the  fleet  from  other  programs  such  as  OCS 
or  ROTO.  It  should  be  the  Academy's  forte 
that  It  produces.  In  the  long  run,  officers  who 
have  the  versatility  and  adaptability  to  pro- 
vide the  Navy  with  dynamic  leadership. 

The  Naval  Academy  obtains  the  raw  mate- 
rials to  build  men  by  admitting  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  America's  finest  high  school  scholars 
and  athletes.  Though  these  young  men  range 
in  political,  economic,  and  social  background 
they  are  all  people  accustomed  to  some  degree 
of  success  and  self-satisfaction.  The  Academy 
attracts.  In  a  phrase,  the  "best  and  brightest" 
the  nation  has  to  offer.  Unfortunately,  from 
a  midshipman's  vantage  point,  It  seems  that 
many  of  their  most  promising  contemporaries 
never  graduate,  and  those  that  do,  remain 
outstanding  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  the  system.  The  Academy  keeps  the  medi- 
ocre, hopes  to  lose  the  worst,  and  allows  the 
best  to  escape. 

The  reasons  commonly  given  for  resigning 
are  as  varied  as  the  individuals  themselves. 
Some  lose  their  desire  for  a  career  In  the  mili- 
tary based  ujxjn  the  exj)erlence  gained  dtirlng 
plebe  summer  and  youngster  cruise.  Others 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  receiving  the  qual- 
ity coUege  education  they  felt  had  been 
promised.  Ncne  deny  the  future  an  Academy 
ring  assures  them,  but  they  decide  that  Its 


price  Is  too  dear.  They  feel  they  are  not 
realizing  their  fullest  potential  and  that 
the  Academy  is  stifling  their  growth. 

Current  retention  statistics  are  misleading 
In  justifying  the  Academy's  apparent  p>opu- 
larity.  The  splrallng  costs  of  education  will 
always  be  a  factor  In  the  retention  of  mid- 
shipmen. Hometown  prestige,  parental  pres- 
siu-e,  or  social  Inertia  prevents  additional  res- 
ignations. Most  important,  many  midship- 
men will  overlook  the  Insufficiencies  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Academy  In  anticipation  of 
finding  satisfaction  in  the  fleet.  Such  rea- 
sons do  not  contribute  to  a  healthy  attitude 
within  the  brigade.  Midshipmen  should  feel 
that  they  are  buUdlng  a  satisfying  lUe  style 
for  themselves.  If  the  Academy  Is  content  to 
shrug  Its  shoulders  and  bid  goodbye  to  those 
It  has  disillusioned  without  ascertaining  the 
reasons  for  their  dissatisfaction  then  it  had 
better  prepare  Itself  for  a  future  in  obscurity. 

The  possibility  for  a  bright  fut\ire  exists. 
The  Academy  possesses  some  of  the  finest 
academic  and  athletic  facilities  In  the  nation. 
Despite  Its  problems  It  remains  a  fine  school, 
but  It  Is  in  analyzing  the  realization  of  Its 
puri>o8e  to  Its  potential  that  shortcomings 
are  apparent. 

Only  when  the  Academy  decides  to  ser- 
iously come  to  grips  with  Its  problems,  to 
find  the  cancer  and  prescribe  a  cure,  wUl  it 
graduate  effective  officers — mature,  reliable 
Individuals  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  a  naval  career.  It  cannot  content  Itself 
with  producing  fragmented  specialists  and 
leaving  the  man  of  liberal  background  in  the 
civilian  world.  It  must  strive  for  j)erfectlon 
but  not  exptect  complete  fulfillment.  Setbacks 
and  conflicts  are  acceptable  and,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  advantageous.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  accepting  the  challenge  and  taking 
the  risks. 

"He  who  will  not  risk  cannot  win." 

— JoHw  Paoi,  Jonxs. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  MORE  PUBLIC 
LANDS   FROM  MINERAL  ENTRY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  by  the  con- 
tinuing actions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  withdrawing  more  and  more 
public  lands  from  mineral  entry.  In  this 
context,  I  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  OTie  of  the  most  knowledgeable  In- 
dividuals In  the  West  expressing  the  same 
concern,   Dr.   Vernon   E.   Scheid,   dean 
emeritus,  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines, 
University  of  Nevada  at  Reno.  He  Is  for- 
mer director  of  the  Nevada  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  as  well  as  former 
chairman  and  director  of  the  Nevada 
Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Commission. 
Dr.  Scheid  points  out  that  through  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  announced 
proposals  to  withdraw  over  1.6  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Nevada  from 
mining  location,  while  the  Forest  Service 
is  proposing  additional  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  millions  of  acres  through- 
out the  country  which  are  so  oppressive 
that,   in  effect,  they  will  prohibit  the 
operation  of  the  mining  law  in  these 
lands.  The  doctor  points  out  that  these 
actions  are  the  same  as  scores  of  similar 
actions   that  have   been   going  on   for 
several  decades  and  they  are  nibbling 
America  to  death.  Dr.  Scheid  goes  on  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  stop  these  continuing 
withdrawals  that  infringe  on  America's 
ability  to  adequately  protect  itself  in  the 
future. 

About  the  same  time  Secretary  Morton 
delivered  a  speech  before   the  Illinois 


Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  news  release 
attached  to  it  states : 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B 
Morton,  today  called  for  a  new  national  min- 
erals p)ollcy  which  would  reduce  United 
States  dependence  on  important  minerals 
and  thwart  a  p>osslble  cutoff  of  supplies  by 
an  international  minerals  cartel.  The  heart 
of  the  new  policy  he  said  should  be  a  dis- 
covery of  new  domestic  deposits  of  minerals 
and  better  recovery  from  known  deposits 

To  both  of  these  objectives,  I  whole- 
heartedly agree.  However,  the  release 
goes  on  to  say — 

President  Nixon's  administration  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  update  procedures  and 
p>ollcles  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment and  sale  of  the  natural  resource 
lands  and  for  other  purp>o8es. 

These  measures,  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  accomplish  the  Secretary's  objective 
but  would  place  such  serious  restrictions 
on  mineral  discovery  and  locations  sis  to 
eliminate  the  small  miner  and  prospector 
from  his  historic  role  of  accounting  for 
the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  mineral  discov- 
eries. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
carefully  the  letter  to  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  by  my  good  friend, 
Vernon  Scheid. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Scheid  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mackat  School  or  Mums, 

UNivzasrrT  or  NrvADA. 
Reno.  Nev.,  March  27.  1974 
An  Oi>en  Letter  To:   The  Honorable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Delegation : 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  Senator  Howard  W.  Can- 
non, and  Representative  David  O.  ToweU. 

OErnxEMKK:  Attached  to  tWs  letter  are 
copies  at  the  first  page  of  two  official  docu- 
ments Issued  by  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  lAnd 
Management  (U8BLM)  (Federal  Register. 
VOL  39,  no.  39,  p.  7474,  Tuesday,  Feb.  26.  1974) 
and  the  VS.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  (Federal 
Register,  vol.  38,  no.  243,  p.  34817,  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  19,  1973).  In  these  documents  the 
USBLM  and  the  USFS  announce  their  pro- 
posals to  withdraw  or  to  place  prohibitive  re- 
strictions up>on  major  portions  of  the  VS. 
Public  Domain,  so  as  to  prevent  a  legally 
valid  and  time-honored  public  use  of  these 
lands. 

The  USBLM  ptqpoeca  to  withdraw  almost 
1,600,000  acres  of  land  In  southern  Nevada 
from  mining  location  under  existing  mining 
laws.  The  USFS  is  proi>osing  additional  regu- 
laUons  and  restrictions  on  140,000,000  acres 
which  are  so  oppressive  that,  in  effect,  they 
wUl  prohibit  mining  on  these  lands.  These 
actions  are  but  two  of  scores  of  similar  ac- 
tions that  have  been  going  on  for  two  or 
three  decades  and  that  are  nlbbUng  America 
to  death:  10,000  acres  here,  1.000,000  acres 
there.  One  might  almost  think  It  is  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  gradually  eliminate  mining 
from  all  federal  land  so  that  America  be- 
comes completely  dep>endent  up)on  foreign 
sources  for  its  minerals  I 

Those  who  prt^xxse  and  supp>ort  such  with- 
drawals and  restrictions  may  do  so  with  the 
best  of  intenUons.  but  they  gener»Uy  lack 
knowledge  of  the  need  for  mineral  niaterlals. 
They  have  failed  to  apply  the  nationally  ac- 
cepted concept  of  "multiple  use"  of  public 
lands,  and  In  so  doing  they  endanger  the 
future  security  of  America.  Yet  this  is  done 
In  the  face  of  an  imp)endlng  national  "Mineral 
Crisis"!  Have  they  learned  nothing  from  the 
present  "Energy  Crisis",  about  which  we  were 
warned  pjeriodleally  for  the  past  two  decades? 
The    almost    1.600,000    acres,    which    the 
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nSBLM  plana  to  withdraw  from  mineral  ac- 
tivity. Is  approximately  2,500  squEire  miles, 
and  the  140,000,000  acres,  that  the  USPB  Is 
placing  under  Impossible  restrtctlona, 
amounts  to  about  220,000  square  mUes.  The 
"Wlthdrawers",  the  "Bestrlcters",  and  tbelr 
supporters  have  said  that  these  are  o&ali 
prices  to  pay  to  preserve  the  land  for  recrea- 
Uon  and  related  activities.  They  Ignore  the 
fact  that  mulUple  use  wUl  produce  an  acoept- 
able  environment  while  allowing  the  land  to 
be  used  for  recreation,  wildlife,  neceaeary 
mining,  etc.,  and  when  the  mining  ts  over, 
the  land  is  reclaliued  for  other  uses. 

And  Is  It  such  a  small  price?  2.600  square 
miles  l«  larger  than  the  entire  state  of  Dela- 
ware; It  Is  more  than  two  times  the  slae  of 
Rhode  Island;  it  is  equal  to  oue-half  of  Con- 
necticut !  2,220,000  square  miles  is  a  tremen- 
dous area.  It  equals  the  total  area  of  about 
14  states:  all  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware. 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia.  South  Carolina,  Maine, 
Indiana  added  together;  plus  more  than 
three-fourths  of  Kentucky  I  This  Is  a  small 
price?  The  lands  that  have  been  withdrawn 
or  placed  under  unworkable  restrictions  In 
recent  decades,  plus  the  land  of  these  two 
proposals,  equals  about  one-half  of  Amer- 
ica's total  public  land!  When  will  it  end? 
We  continue  to  weaken  ourselves  until  some 
day.  having  become  too  dependent  upon  un- 
reliable foreign  sources  and  unable  to  mine 
and  supply  our  country  with  vital  Indtu- 
trlal  and  defense  minerals,  we  will  be  power- 
less to  defend  ourselves  In  case  of  a  national 
military  emergency. 

To  Justify  the  withdrawals  and  restric- 
tions, we  are  told  constantly  that  no  mineral 
deposits  exist  beneath  those  lands.  Who  says 
so — it  must  be  some  ethereal  seer  or  super- 
natural crystal -gazer:  for  no  man  is  capable, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  of  saying  that 
minerals  for  the  future  may  not  exist  be- 
neath many  of  the  lands  that  have  been 
withdrawn.  History  abounds  with  many  In- 
stances when  man  through  study,  explora- 
tion, and  deep  drilling  has  found  valuable 
mineral  depoaita:  where  others,  In  times  pMt, 
have  said  they  did  not  exist  I 

Among  the  many  natural  resources,  the 
'■ccurrenc©  and  existence  of  minerals  tnd 
mineral  materials  Is  unique.  They  exist  at 
specific  locations,  where  nature  put  them. 
They  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  loca- 
tions. They  are  non-renewable  and  cannot  be 
grown  by  man.  Thus,  they  must  be  discov- 
ered and  developed  where  they  occur.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  the 
futxire  national  security  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  all  lands  under 
federal  government  control  should  renwln 
open  for  all  future  time  to  mineral  entry, 
prospecting,  development,  and  production. 

Our  "Wlthdrawers"  and  Restrlcters"  will 
say.  "Ah.  but  these  lands  can  be  opened  up 
very  quickly  by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  an 
emergency"  This  af^aln  demonstrates  tiielr 
lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  production.  Assuming  riipld 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress:  how  long  WUl 
it  take  to  explore  and  discover  a  needed  min- 
eral deposit — one  year,  twenty  years?  Hven 
after  having  found  such  a  deposit.  It  will 
take  6  to  15  years  to  develop  the  deposit  knd 
start  producing  By  that  time  the  emergtncy 
Is  over  and  America  la  lost! 

The  United  States  cannot  Isecome  com- 
pletely self  Bufllclent  in  mineral  supplies, 
and  it  probably  should  not  try  to  In  thf  In- 
ternationally minded  world  of  today.  l|ow- 
ever.  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  t<)j  be- 
come strategically  dependent  on  unreoable 
foreign  sources  for  the  materials  nec«riMary 
to  our  security  and  economic  life.  If,  mow- 
ever.  we  continue  to  withdraw  and  resrict 
our  lands,  we  certainly  will  become  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources;  which  can  be  stopped 
on  short  notice  and  leave  us  vulnerat^  to 
foreign  attack — witness  the  position  of  cer- 


tain foreign  nations  In  the  present  energy 
situation  I 

Is  ther«  no  one  In  Congress  to  stop  these 
continuing  withdrawals?  Those  who  fight 
against  them  win  one  small  battle  and  the 
withdrawal  of  one  small  parcel  of  land  is 
prevented,  but  next  month  or  next  year  an- 
other area  Is  withdrawn:  for  those  who  wish 
to  see  America  remain  free  and  our  lands 
open  are  not  always  at  hand  to  fight,  or  have 
been  worn  down  by  the  constant  battle 
against  the  well-intentioned  federal  workers, 
who  regretfully  are  uninformed  In  mining 
but  who  In  all  sincerity  think  they  are  help- 
ing America.  Siirely  there  Is  someone  In  Con- 
gress who  wlU  attempt  to  reverse  this  suici- 
dal trend.  Someone  who  will  present  legis- 
lation to  reexanaine  all  withdrawn  and  highly 
restricted  lands,  to  compel  organlEatlons 
such  as  the  USBLM  and  the  USPS  to  have 
their  proposals  reviewed  and  approved  by 
U.S.  agencies  knowledgeable  In  mining:  such 
as,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey:  before  they  are  presented 
to  the  public  for  hearings  and  opinions.  We 
must  keep  our  lands  open  to  supply  our 
country  with  its  necessary  critical  and  stra- 
tegic minerals. 

Slowly  but  surely  these  never  ending  with- 
drawals and  restrictions  are  destroying 
America's  ability  to  protect  Itself  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  urge  you.  the  Congressmen  from  Ne- 
vada and  your  colleagues  in  Congress  to  res- 
cue your  country,  to  reverse  thU  disease 
that  eats  at  the  life  of  America  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vernok  E.  ScRzn>, 
Former  Director,  Nevada  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  Former  Chair- 
man and  Director,  Nevada  Oil  and 
Gas  Conservation  Commission,  Dean 
Emeritus,  Mackay  School  of  Mines, 
University  of  Nevada. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
[N-ai91 

UKVADA 

Proposed    Withdrawal    of    Desert    National 
Wildlife  Range  From  Mineral  Entry 

PEBHtlART  15,  1974. 

A  request  to  withdraw  the  lands  de- 
scribed below  from  location  under  the  mining 
laws.  30  U.8.C.  Ch.  2,  but  not  from  leasing 
under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  has  been  filed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  P'isherles  and  Wild- 
life. The  lands  Involved  are  withdrawn  and 
reserved  from  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws  as  the  Desert  National  Wildlife 
Range  by  Public  Land  Order  4079  of  August 
31.  1960. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  lands  from  the  min- 
ing laws  wUI  further  protect  the  area  which 
Is  set  aside  for  protection,  enhancement  and 
maintenance  of  wildlife  resoiirces,  including 
bighorn  sheep.  Disturbance  of  the  range  by 
prospecting  and/or  mining  activity  cannot 
be  tolerated  In  an  area  where  wUdllfe  sur- 
vival depends  on  already  sparse  water  and 
forage  supplies. 

For  a  period  until  March  38,  1974,  all  per- 
sons who  wish  to  submit  comments,  sugges- 
tions, or  objections  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  withdrawal  may  present  their  views 
in  writing  to  the  undersigned  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  300  Booth  Street.  Reno,  Nevada 
89502.  The  Department's  regulations  (43  CFR 
2351.4(c) )  provide  that  the  authorized  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  un- 
dertake such  investigations  as  are  necessary 
to  determine  the  existing  and  potential  de- 
mand for  the  lands  and  their  resources. 

The  authorized  officer  will  also  prepare  a 
report  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  will  determine  whether  or 
not  the  lands  will  be  withdrawn  as  requested. 

The  determination  of  the  Secretary  on  the 
application  will  be  published  in  the  FcDzaAi. 
Registkb.  a  separate  notice  will  be  sent  to 
each  Interested  party  of  record. 


If  circumstances  warrant,  a  public  bearing 
will  be  held  at  a  convenient  time  and  place, 
which  will  be  announced. 

The  lands  involved  In  the  application  are: 
Mount  Diabix}  Meridian,  Nkvaoa 

T.  16S.,  R.  63E.. 

Sec.  10.  E'^; 

Sees.  11,  12  and  13; 

Sec.  14.  E'/i; 

Sec.  24. 
T.  15  8..  R.  59  E. 
T.  16S..R.  59E.. 

Sees.   1   to  30,  inclusive; 

Sec.  31.  NE14: 

Sees.  32  to  36,  inclusive. 
T.  17  S..  R.  59  P., 

Sees.  1  to  4.  inclusive: 

Sec.  5.  EV4: 

Sec.  7,  SWV4,  E^-i: 

Sees.  8  to  18.  inclusive: 

Sees.  21  to  23,  Ineli'slve; 

Sees  33  to  36,  Inclusive. 
Tps.  9  to  12,  inclusive,  1214,  and  13  to  16, 

inclusive.  16  and  17  8.,  R.  60  E. 
T.  13  8.,  R.  eOE.. 

Sees.  1  to  18,  inclusive: 

Sees.  22.  23,  24; 

Sec.  25,  NVi: 

Sec.  26.  N'/i: 

Sec.  27.  N'/2. 
Tps.  9  to  12.  Inclusive,   12^,  and  13  to  10, 

inclusive.  17  and  18  8.,  R,  61  E. 
T.  9  S.,  R.  62  E., 

Sec.4.  SViSVa: 

Sec.  5,  NW^SWVi,  Si^SI/i: 

Sec.   6,   8EV4NKy4.   W>'2NE»A.   NW%.   8%: 

Sees.  7,  8  and  9; 

Sec.  10,  WMiE>4,  WVi: 

Sec.  15,  WViEV^,  WV4: 

Sees.  16  to  21.  inclusive; 

Sec.  22,  Wi^E"^.  W»^: 

Sec.  27,  WVjE^,  W^: 

Sees.  28  to  33,  inclusive; 

Sec.  34.  WViEVi.  W1/2. 
T.  10  8.,  R,  62  E., 

Sees.  3  to  10,  Inclusive; 

Sec.  14,  SE>4NW>4,  W^NW>4,  SW14; 

Sees.  15  to  22,  inclusive; 

Sec.  23.  W'/g ,  WVa SE 14 ; 

Sees.  26  to  35.  inclusive; 

Sec.  36.  WViW^. 
T.  11  8..  R.  62E.. 

Sec.  1,  WVjWMi; 

Sees.  2  to  36.  Inclusive. 
Tps.  12.  12Mi.  13,  14.  15.  16  and  17  8..  R.  62  K. 
T.  18  S..  R.  62  E., 

Sec.  1  to  31.  Incl. 
Tps.  9   to   13.   Incl..   14  and   15  8..  R.  64  E., 

located  within  Lincoln  and  Clark  Coun- 
ties. 
Tps.  9.  10,  11.  12,  13,  14.  16  8.,  R.  66  E. 
Tps.  9,  10.  11.  12.  13.  14  and  16  8..  R.  36^  E. 
Tps.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14  and  15  S.,  R.  66  B. 
Tps.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  14  and  16  8..  R.  67  E.. 
T.  leS.R.  67E.. 

Sees.  1  to  9.  Incl.; 
Tps.  0.  10.  11,  12,  13.  14  and  15  S.,  R.  68  B. 
T.  16  8.,  R.  58  E.. 

Sees.  1  to  9,  incl.; 

Sec.  10.  WV4; 

Sec.  14.  W>4; 

Sees.  16  to  23.  incl.: 

Sees.   25.   26.   27.   34.   35   and   36. 
Tps.  9.   10.   11,   12,   13  and  14  S..  R.  69  E. 
T.  16  S..  R.  59  E.. 

Sec.  31,  W»48E>4. 
T.  17S..  R.  59E.. 

Sec.  6.  Wy,; 

Sec.  6: 

Sec.  7.  NW14. 
T.  18  8..R.  62E.. 

Sees.  32  to  36.  Incl. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  approxi- 
mately 1.683,000  acres  in  Clark  and  Lincoln 
Counties. 

Ernest  T.  Okovsb, 

Acting  Chief, 
Division  of  Technical  Services. 
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PaoposxD  Ruucs 
Forest  Service 


(36  CFR  Parts  251.  252  and  293) 
minzral  resources  on  national  forests 

Use  Under  UJ3.  Mining  Laws 
The  Forest  Service  proposes  to  amend  Parts 
2S1  and  293,  and  add  a  new  Part  252  to 
Chapter  II,  Title  33  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.  The  new  and  revised  regula- 
tions proposed  will  apply  to  prospecting,  dis- 
covery, exploration,  development,  mining 
and  processing  operations  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  of  May  10,  1872.  They  will 
apply  to  approximately  140  million  acres 
that  are  open  to  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws  within  the  National  Forest 
System. 

Increasing  demand  for  minerals  is  causing 
an  intensive  search  for  new  resources.  Most 
easily  acces-slble  deposits  have  been  found 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  mine  from  greater 
depths  and  from  larger,  low  grade  near- 
.lurfaee  deposits.  Regulation  of  surface  use 
of  National  Forest  lands  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  achieve  uniform  protection  of  the 
environment.  In  order  to  meet  environmental 
responsibilities,  insure  future  productivity  of 
renewable  Forest  resources,  and  more  clearly 
define  the  rights  and  obligations  of  mineral 
operators:  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  new 
mining  regulations  to  meet  these  objectives. 
Primary  authority  for  these  regulations  Is 
found  m  the  Organic  Administration  Act  of 
1897,  which  provides  that  persons  entering 
the  National  Forests  for  purposes  of  pros- 
pecting, locating,  and  developing  mineral  re- 
sources must  comply  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations covering  the  National  Forests. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  or  objections  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  amendment  may  do  so  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Forest  Service.  Division  of  Water- 
shed Management.  Rosslyn  Plaza  E.  Room 
810,  1621  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia 22200.  by  February  16.  1974. 

All  written  submissions  made  pursuant  to 
notice  will  be  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  Division  of  Watershed  Management 
during  regular  business  hours  (7  CFR  1J27 
(b)). 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Chapter  II 
follows. 

^AHT    2S1 — LAND   USES 

S  251.12     [Revoked) 

1.  Part  251  is  amended  by  revoking  §  251.12. 

2.  A   new   Part   252    is    added    to   read   as 

follows : 

part    253 MINERALS 

Sec. 

252.1  Authority. 

252.2  Purpose. 

252.3  Scope. 

252.4  I>eaaitlons. 

252.5  Use   of  mining  clalnu,   surface  re- 

sources. 

252.6  Plan  of  operations — requirements. 

252.7  Plan  of  operations — approval. 

252.8  AvaUabUlty   of    Information    to    the 

public. 

252.9  Inspection,  noncompliance. 

252.10  Requirements      for      environmental 

protection. 

252.1 1  Maintenance  during  operations,  pub- 

lic safety. 

252.12  Cessation  of  operations,  removal   of 

structures  and  equipment. 

252.13  Prevention  and  control  of  fire 

252.14  Access. 

252.15  Performance  bonds. 
25216    Appeals. 

252.17     Operations    within    National    Forest 

Wilderness. 
5  252  1     Authority. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897"  (30 
Stat.  86,  86,  as  amended:  16  UJB.C.  478.  551). 
persons  entering  National  Forests  for  the 
purpose  of  prospecting,  locating  and  devel- 


oping mineral  resources  must  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  covering  National 
Forests.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  JiUy  23,  1955 
(69  Stat.  368.  30  VS.C.  612),  provides  that 
mining  claims  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  are  to  be  used  only  for  prospecting, 
mining,  or  processing  operations  and  uses 
reasonably  incident  thereto,  and  that  rights 
under  such  claims  are  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  manage  and  dispose 
of  the  vegetative  surface  resources  and  to 
manage  other  surface  resources  thereof.  The 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (70  Stat.  215,  16  U.S.C.  528-531).  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  and  administer  the  renew- 
able natural  resources  of  the  National  For- 
ests for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of 
their  several  products  and  services  for  out- 
door recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed 
and  wildlife  and  flsh  purposes.  Section  102  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  863.  42  U.S.C.  4332).  author- 
izes and  directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  the  policies,  regulations,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted  and 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  the  Act. 

S  252.2     Purpose. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  these  regulations  to 
set  forth  rules  and  procedures  through 
which  use  of  the  surface  of  National  Forest 
lands  in  connection  vrtth  operations  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  mining  laws  shall 
be  conducted  so  as  to  minimize  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impacts  on  National  Forest  re- 
sources. 

§  262.3     Scope. 

These  regulations  apply  to  operations 
under  the  United  States  mining  laws  of 
May  10,  1872.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  22  et 
seq.)  on  all  National  Forest  land  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  which  such  laws  are  applicable:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  area  of  National  Forest 
lands  covered  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress 
(16  use.  482a-482q)  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  and  the  provisions  of 
the  sp>ecial  act,  and  In  the  case  of  conflict 
the  provisions  of  the  special  act  shall  apply. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  Tues- 
day, April  30.  Had  I  lieen  present  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  the  Alxjurezk 
amendment  to  3.  354  (roUcall  No.  158, 
leg.). 


TAX  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
revealing  article  prepared  by  David  S. 
Broder  for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  lays  before  us  a  scenario  on  tax 
reform  legislation  coming  Ijefore  the 
Senate  this  spring.  In  view  of  imminent 
debate  on  this  heady  issue,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Article  for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Grottp 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 
Washington — Like  flowers  that  bloom  In 
the  spring,  tra-la.  the  Democrats  are  burst- 
ing with  plans  to  spare  you  from  the  bur- 
den of  taxes.  Their  biennial  tax  reform  ballet 
Is  here — as  spectacular,  and  predictable.  In 
Its  way.  as  lilac  time  In  the  capital. 


Say  what  you  will  about  the  Democrats — 
they  do  know  how  to  manage  these  bits  of 
political  pageantry.  About  a  month  ahead  of 
show  time,  the  Congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Maestios  Patman  and 
Proxmlre  conducting,  will  whip  up  the  over- 
ture, with  a  fanf.ire  of  brass  In  their  annual 
report  for  "elimination  of  various  tax  pref- 
erences which  favor  the  highest  Income 
families  and  a  reform  of  the  regressive  pay- 
roll tax." 

Such  long-time  favorite  performers  as 
Walter  Helier  aiid  Arthur  Okun  are  provided 
suitable  Capitol  Hill  stages  from  which  m 
serenade  the  virtues  of  a  bit  a  stimulus  for 
the  economy  and  a  Jolt  of  equity  for  the  old 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

By  April  9.  the  stage  is  set  for  Speaker 
Albert  to  do  one  of  his  Infrequent  solo  num- 
bers— a  formal  statement  and  press  confer- 
ence on  the  economy  and  taxes. 

Two  days  later.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
arranges  a  corps  de  ballet  exercise  for  more 
than  a  dozen  of  his  Democratic  colleagues 
(and  a  handful  of  willing  Republican  hand- 
maidens, many  of  them  up  for  reelection  this 
year),  who  fill  the  Senate  stage  with  bas- 
soon blasts  at  the  unfairness  of  the  tax  laws 
they  and  their  predecessors  wrote. 

On  the  weekend  of  the  Income  tax  dead- 
line, a  pair  of  Brookings  Institution  scholars. 
Joseph  A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A.  Okner, 
conveniently  chime  In  with  a  study  showing 
that  In  the  VS.  tax  system,  the  poor  man  U 
privileged  to  pay  Just  as  steeply  as  the  rich, 
which  Is  not  exactly  what  the  civics  texts  say. 
Finally,  on  Deadline  Day  Itself,  none  other 
than  the  master  of  the  1972  Democratic  Tax 
Revels,  George  McGovern,  announces  that 
"he  will  shortly  Introduce  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill  patterned  after  the  tax  pro- 
posals he  outlined  during  the  1972  presi- 
dential race." 

Since  McGovern  has  spent  most  of  the  last 
two  years  denying  to  his  South  Dakota  con- 
stituents that  he  ever  heard  of  the  fellow  by 
the  same  name  who  ran  for  President  In  1972, 
his  unpacking  a  proposal  from  that  cam- 
paign kit  Is  evidence  that  something  big  Is 
afoot. 

And  it  is.  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Nixon's  per- 
sonal tax  troubles  and  the  signs  of  voter 
revolt  In  the  special  elections,  the  Democrats 
really  are  about  to  revive  the  Issue  that 
looked  so  promising  to  so  many  of  them  in 
the  1972  spring  primaries— the  broadly  shared 
feeling  among  American  voters  that  they  are 
being  rooked  on  their  taxes. 

It's  a  good  Issue  for  the  Democrats.  Unlike 
so  many  others,  it  does  not  set  them  cursing 
each  other.  And  it  addresses  itself  to  a  genu- 
ine public  concern,  a  sense  of  unfairness 
which  Pechman  and  Okner,  In  their  little 
book,  "Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden?."  say  Is 
based  on  a  genuine  grievance  with  the  lack 
of  progresslvlty  In  the  overall  tax  structur*. 
Among  those  who  can  taste  the  political 
succulence  of  the  tax  issue  are  those  pros- 
pective 1976  rivals,  Ted  Kennedy  and  Walter 
Mondale.  They  happen  to  be  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  major  alternative  tax  pro- 
posals the  Senate  will  consider  shortly  aftar 
Its  return  to  work  this  week.  Both  want  to 
cut  the  taxes  of  low  and  moderate-Income 
workers,  as  a  stimulus  to  what  they  see  as  a 
lagging  economy. 

They  have  different  methods  for  doing  so. 
And  their  efforts  to  attach  one  plan  or  the 
other  on  HR  8127.  the  Innocuous  tariff  bill 
on  certain  ship  repair  equipment  which  Sen. 
Russell  Long  has  served  up  as  a  vehicle  tor 
this  exercise,  will  offer  a  polite  preview  of 
what  may  be  a  more  serious  competition  two 
years  hence. 

Later  on,  impeachment  permitting,  the 
Democrats  may  attempt  more  ambitious  tax 
reforms,  building  on  the  energy  legislation. 
in  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  already  taken  a  sizable  bite  out 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
The  chairman  of  that  august  committee. 
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tbe  redoubtable  Wilbur  Mllla,  Is  In  k  mood 
to  pl&7  some  tax  law  politics  blmse]|.  He  Is 
busy  defending  bis  committee  jur1|dlctlon 
from  a  reform  propoaal  which  wovild  strip 
><im  of  control  of  health  care  ai]4  trade 
legislation. 

Kager  for  allies  In  the  Democratic  {caucus. 
Mills  may  well  decide  not  to  throw  Ifls  body 
In  front  of  the  tax-reform  express,  tn  that 
case,  the  Democrats'  baby  may  w4|l  wind 
up,  as  everything  else  seems  to  ndpadayB, 
on  Mr.  Ntxon's  doorstep. 

The  Democrats  would  dearly  love  to  con- 
front that  gentleman  with  the  prof>ect  of 
haying  to  veto  a  tax  cut  and/or  tax  reform 
bill  Just  at  the  time  be  will  be  appo^ng  to 
the  public  to  help  save  him  from  Uiipeach- 
ment.  j 

It  shovild  be  quite  a  show.  ! 


THE   EISENHOWER   CONSORl^UM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elsenhower  Consortium  for  Western  En- 
vironmental Forestry  Research  is  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  nine  univjerslties 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  Etfid  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Silverman,  the  vlcei  presi- 
dent for  research  and  graduate  affairs  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  one  of  the 
charter  members  in  the  consortium,  has 
recently  sent  me  material  pertalBlng  to 
the  work  of  the  consortium. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  appreciate 
the  scope  and  the  importance  of  tbie  work 
being  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  consortium,  I  ask  unanimouiB  con- 
sent that  the  new  pamphlet  entltl«l  "Eis- 
enhower Consortium  for  Western  En- 
vironmental Forestry  Research."  atid  the 
paper  entitled  "A  Program  of  \^stem 
Environmental  Forestry  Research"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  miiterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hkcord, 
as  follows: 

ElSEMHOWCX  CoNSOaTTUM  FOB  WESCEKN 
EirVTBOMMKfrTAL  FORESTRY  RESEABCH 

(Seeking  to  underttand  relationahtps  be- 
tween  man  and  his  open-sTpace  environ- 
ment.) 

THE  srrUATiON' 

A  hundred  years  ago,  settlers  an4  tran- 
sients swept  West,  seeking  homes  asd  for- 
tunes. Their  Imptacts  on  the  environment 
were  unplanned,  unregulated.  Thty  cut 
trees,  mined  minerals,  hunted  wlldlSe,  and 
their  UTestock  grazed  the  ranges.  E%tfts  of 
the  West  are  stlU  recovering  from  thnt  flrst 
westward  migration. 

Now  a  new  and  different  wave  of  "aettlers 
and  transients"  Is  surging  into  the  central 
and  southern  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent 
High  Plains.  They  come  as  home  seeters  and 
vacationers.  They  differ  from  their  prede- 
cessors in  that  they  have  enough  money  to 
reinvest  part  of  It  In  pleasure — us^g  the 
natural  environment  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment. So  many  people  are  making  homes  or 
vacationing  In  this  region  that  their  activi- 
ties endanger  the  very  open-space  wiviron- 
ment  they  came  West  to  enjoy.  Natuie  needs 
some  well-planned  help  to  cope  with  this 
second  wave. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE?  | 

A  key  to  dealing  with  open-spaoe  prob- 
lems created  by  concentrated  use  is  knowl- 
edge— of  the  ecologlc  conseqtiences  c^  use,  of 
the  ability  of  nature  to  absorb  the  of  ects  of 


use,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  demands  for 
different  levels  ana  kinds  of  use  can  be 
saUsfled. 

Ten  western  research  institutions  have 
Joined  forces  to  fill  some  of  these  critical 
knowledge  gape.  Nine  universities  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station  (0SDA  Forest  Service)  have 
formed  the  Elsenhower  Consortium  for 
Western    Environmental    Forestry    Research. 

The  Elsenhower  Consortltmi  pools  a  broad 
spectrum  of  research  talent  and  expertise  to 
And  solutions  where  man-environment 
problems  are  most  urgent  in  the  West:  the 
central  and  southern  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion and  associated  High  Plains  It  selects 
problems,  establishes  priorities,  formulates 
research  programs,  solicits  research  propKM- 
als,  and  channels  I^>rest  Service  and  other 
research  funds  to  member  universities  to 
solve  identified  problems. 

CONSORTTUM   GOAU  AMD   PLANS 

The  goals  of  this  consortium  are  to:  (1) 
increase  understanding  of  the  interactions 
between  people  and  the  environment;  and 
(3)  develop  methods  to  provide  for  the  needs 
and  wants  of  Increasing  permanent  and 
transient  populations  while  maintaining, 
and  enhancing  where  possible,  the  attractive 
features  of  the  environment. 

The  Consortium  makes  its  findings  avail- 
able to  resource  planners  and  managers — the 
people  who  guide  resource  allocation  and  use. 
and  make  on-the-ground  decisions.  These 
planners  and  managers  need  more  sound 
information  than  they  now  have  If  they  are 
to  make  decisions  that  will  perpetuate  clean 
water,  beautiful  surroundings,  the  harvest 
of  forest  and  range  resources,  peace  and 
quiet,  space  to  be  alone. 

The  intent  of  the  Consortium  Is  to  pro- 
vide commissions,  planning  boards  and 
agency  administrators  with  facts  to  help 
them  chart  cot^rdlnated,  environmentally 
sound  open-space  planning  and  development 
programs  for  public  and  private  lands. 

CONSORTIUM   MEMBERS 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

Colorado  State  University,  Port  Colllna, 
Colorado, 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Colorado. 

New  Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


A  Program  of  Western  Envibonmentai. 
PoRESTRT  Research 

Forestry  is  one  of  our  nation'.s  most  basic 
industries  and  has  contributed  materially 
to  our  country's  development.  We  must  pre- 
pare now  for  even  greater  contributions  to 
the  nation's  welfare  than  ever  before.  Hous- 
ing materials,  fiber,  paper  products  and  for- 
est based  recreational  and  residential  serv- 
ices are  Increasingly  demanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population,  to  meet 
world  market  demands  (Including  our  own 
needs  for  foreign  exchange)  and  to  provide 
a  human  release  valve  for  an  increasingly 
complex  mode  of  living. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  West  has  contributed 
its  share  to  the  nation's  development.  Be- 
cause the  region  Is  such  a  vast  storehouse 
of  natural  resources — timber,  minerals,  rec- 
reation and  energy  sources — it  Is  very  ap- 
parent that  it  is  now  going  to  be  called  upon 


by  the  entire  nation  to  contribute  an  in- 
creasing share  The  inevitability  of  rapid 
growth  and  development  In  this  region  is 
equally  apparent  Moreover,  this  develop- 
□xent  must  be  planned  and  accommodated 
under  quite  different  conditions  than  those 
which  have  obtained  In  the  past.  Physical 
constraints  Imposed  by  fragile  environments 
coupled  with  legal  and  social  oonstrainta  Im- 
posed by  environmental  concerns  dictate  new 
approaches  to  resource  management  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  planned  massive  energy  production 
facilities  and  more  complete  exploitation  of 
the  extensive  natural  resources  proml-ie  a 
further  surge  of  population.  Localities  that 
are  now  rural  and  thinly  populated  will  be- 
come industrialized  and  urbanized.  Conse- 
quently, an  additional  wave  of  new  building 
and  sharply  Increased  demands  for  renew- 
able resources  and  outdoor  rec  oational  op- 
portunities are  In  prospect. 

The  Impacts  of  ever-Increasing  numbers 
of  people  on  the  fragile  western  environ- 
ments can  be  disastrous  unless  methods  of 
controlling  and  mitigating  these  impacts 
are  develop>ed.  Land  in  the  West  Is  slow  to 
recover  from  disturbance  liecause  of  short, 
cool  growing  seasons  and  generally  limited 
rainfall.  Soils  are  thin  and  unstable  In  many 
localities.  Thus,  heavy  use  can  result  in  m- 
celerated  erosion,  heavy  sedimentation  and 
contamination  of  waterways,  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  fish  and  wildlife  populations,  and 
destruction  of  the  esthetic  and  amenity 
values  of  the  op>en   spaces  of  the  West. 

Energetic  attempts  are  being  made  to  plan 
land  use  and  land  management  to  minimize 
and  control  effects  of  increased  activities 
and  new  developments,  but  the  process  is 
seriously  hindered  by  lack  of  information  of 
effects  on  vegetation,  soils,  water  and  air 
quality,  wildlife  and  fish  population  and 
distribution,  esthetic  quality,  and  amenity 
values  of  open  land.  Main  sources  of  im- 
pacts are  residential  and  industrial  devel- 
opments, recreational  sites  and  activities, 
transportation  systems  and  resource  ex- 
ploitation. 

Planners  and  decisionmakers  need  specific 
Information  on  environmental  and  socioeco- 
nomic effects  of  current  and  prospective  ac- 
tivities to  determine  the  available  alterna- 
tives and  to  choose  thoee  that  will  optimize 
benefits  to  society  and  minimize  both  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  and  economic 
costs.  Therefore,  we  propose  a  program  of 
research  to: 

1.  Determine  the  environmental,  ecologic, 
and  socioeconomic  effects  of  new  and  ex- 
panded residential  and  Industrial  devel- 
opments, recreational  sites  and  activities, 
and  transportation  systems. 

2.  Develop  methods  and  techniques  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  changes  in  en- 
vironmental and  ecologlc  factors,  for  many 
aging  use  of  natural  environments,  and  for 
reducing  adverse   consequences. 

3.  Analyze  constraints  of  ctirrent  laws 
and  Institutional  arrangements  on  mainte- 
nance of  a  high-quality  environment,  and 
identify  and  evaluate  needs  for  new  legisla- 
tion and  modified  or  additional  institu- 
tional arrangements. 

4.  Improve  methods  for  achieving  broad 
public  understanding  of  man's  interrelation- 
ships with,  and  needs  for,  products  and  ex- 
periences from  forests  and  associated  wild 
land.s. 

Progress  toward  timely  solution  of  en- 
vironmental problems  of  the  central  and 
southern  Rockies  and  the  adjacent  high 
plains  requires  an  array  of  scientific  and 
technical  disciplines  and  research  skills  not 
found  In  sufficient  quantity  in  any  one  Insti- 
tution. Therefore,  nine  universities  in  the 
region  and  the  Forest  Service,  through  the 
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Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  1972  formed  the  Elsenhower 
Consortium  for  Western  Environmental  For- 
estry Research  to  mobilize  and  coordinate 
the  array  of  research  experience  and  skills 
available  In  these  institutions.  The  universi- 
ties are:  University  of  Wyoming,  University 
of  Colorado,  Colorado  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  University  of  Arizona,  Arizona 
State  University,  Northern  Arizona  Univer- 
sity, and  Texas  Tech  University.  The  con- 
sortium is  able  to  coordinate  regionwlde, 
multidisclpllnary  research  on  regional  prob- 
lems. This  capability  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  consortium's  first  two  years  of  re- 
search, which  has  made  outstanding  progress 
with  very  limited  funds. 

Currently,  the  consortium  has  been  joined 
by  tbe  Institute  of  Ecology  in  a  natural  re- 
Eource  problem  assessment  of  tbe  entire 
Rocky  Mountain  West,  mobilizing  the  efforts 
of  more  than  200  experts  from  Industry  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  uni- 
versities. The  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  are 
helping  fund  this  problem  assessment  proj- 
ect. We  estimate  that  a  minimum  of  94 
million  annually  will  be  required  for  the 
program,  and  we  propose  its  implementation 
over  5-year  period. 

Protection  of  soil  and  water  quality  is 
fundamental  not  only  to  maintenance  of 
productivity  for  commodities  but  also  to 
amenity  value.  Boll  loss  is  an  irreversible 
change  of  the  ecosjrstem;  plants  and  animals 
are  fewer  in  species  and  number  and  smaller 
In  si7«  than  in  the  imdamaged  system.  Thus, 
soil  loss  makes  an  area  less  attractive,  less 


useful,  and  less  productive.  Krodlng  also 
carries  with  it  organic  material  and  min- 
eral elements,  so  that  aquatic  life  suffers 
from  excessive  sediment,  reduced  oxygen, 
and  sometimes  harmful  levels  of  mineral 
elements.  The  same  constituents  also  mar 
the  attractiveness  of  tbe  water-courses  for 
recreational  activities  and  reduce  tbe  useful- 
ness of  the  water  for  Irrigation,  industry,  and 
human  consumption.  The  results  are  reduced 
revenues  from  recreation,  btmting,  fishing, 
and  C{>Runodity  production,  and  increased 
costs  of  water  use. 

The  research  planned  for  initial  implemen- 
tation will  be  aimed  at  determining:  the 
Intensities  and  modifications  of  land  use 
and  management  practices  permissible  with- 
out Inducing  soil  erosion;  tbe  water  quality- 
water  yield  effects  of  recreation  and  residen- 
tial developments  and  of  various  land  uses; 
and  the  recreational  carrying  capacity  in 
terms  of  impact  on  the  land,  tbe  limiting  ef- 
fect of  human  interactions  on  the  recrea- 
tional experience,  and  in  relation  to  demands 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  nine  universities 
mentioned  earlier  are  already  cooperating  in 
a  number  of  exploratory  studies  aimed  at 
environmental  problems  In  the  central  and 
southern  Rockies  and  adjacent  high  plains. 
An  additional  $800,000  is  needed  as  a  first  in- 
crement to  the  current  effort  to  mount  an 
effective  attack  on  these  problems.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  new  funds  allocated  to 
the  program  will  be  used  to  support  research 
oy  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  and  one-half  will  sup- 


port complementary  research  by  the  partici- 
pating universities. 

EISENHOWER   CONSORTIUM    PROGRAM— STATUS    REPORT. 
OCTOBER,  1973 


Univsnity 


1S72  1973 


Total 


A.  Studies  underway,  by  uni- 

versHy: 

ASU 

4.0 

6.0 

NAU 

3.0 

UA 

5.0 

8.0 

CSU 

3.0 

9.0 

UC 

1.0 

2.0 

UNM. 

1.0 

3.0 

NMSU 

.5  ... 

.5 

TTU 

.5 

1.5 

UW 

4.0 

Total. 


15.0 


22 


37  0 


B.  Studies  Undarwiy,  by  subject  matter: 
1.  Second  home  developments: 

(a)  Economic  factors 

(b)  Environmental  effects... 

(c)  Fire  protection 

(d)  Waste  disposal  systems. 

Tot»l 


2.  Recreation: 

(a)  Economic  factors 

(b)  Environmental  effects. 


Total. 


3.  Fire: 


<a)  Esthetics  of  hazard  reduction, 
(b)  Ecoloiical  effects 


22 

6 


Total. 

4.  Otfier 

AllcategoriK... 


37 


EISENHOWER  CONSORTIUM  FOR  WESTERN  ENVIRONMENTAL  FORESTRY  RESEARCH— SUMMARY  OF  FOREST  SERVICE-FUNDED  COOPERATIVE  STUDIES  INITIATED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972. 

BY  COOPERATING  UNIVERSITY 


Study  No. 


FS  funding    Principal  investigator 


Period  of  study 


Study  title 


16-298-CA 

16-296 -CA. 
16-286-CA. 

16-285^^A 


$S,QOO  B.  A.Segall. 

4,  200  R.  D  Ohmart 

3,670  R.  C.  Mings  . 

5.000  T.  DHHan.. 


ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

June  1,  1972-June  30,  1973 Effect  of  second  fiomes  and  related  vacation  developments  on  the  quality  of  Arizona 

streams  and  groundwater. 

June  1,  1972  June  30,  1973 Effects  of  timber  harvesting  on  bird  populations. 

May  IS-Oec.  31,  1972 Exploratory  study  of  opportunities  for  improving  waste  management  or  outdoor 

recreation  areas  on  (elected  national  forests  in  Arizona. 
May  15, 1972-Dec.  31, 1973 Exploratory  study  of  probable  future  demand  for  second  homes  in  selected  areas  of 

Arizona. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 


16-282-CA. 
15-291-CA. 
16  295  CA. 

16-283-CA. 
16  281  CA. 


5,000  D.  A.  King... 

5, 000  C.  F.  Bohren.. 

5,000  C.  F.  Bohren. 

3,000  A.  H.  Smith. - 

5.000  S.  K.  Brickler 


May  15, 1972-Sept.  30,  1973 Develapment  of  a  land  use  planning  system  for  national  forests. 

June  1, 1972-Sept.  30, 1973 Explo'atory  study  of  the  ecological  effects  of  snoweiobiling. 

June  1,  1972-Sept.  30,  1973 Forest  influences  on  radiant  energy  transfer  to  snow  in  forest  clearings  and  under 

various  densibes  of  crown  clover. 

May  15, 1972-June  1, 1973. Future  demandsfor  outdoor  recreation  m  Arizona. 

May  15,  1972-Sept.  30,  1973 Impact  of  lecreation  use  on  water  quality  in  the  Wl»ite  Mountains  of  Arizona 


COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


16-287-CA. 
16-294-CA. 
16-297-CA. 


5,000     R.B.  Held 

5,000    G.  H.  Fechner. 
10,000    L.  Teller 


May  15,  1972-May  1,  1975 Environmental,  economic,  and  social  effects  of  urtanizition  of  mountain  watersheds. 

June  1, 1972-June  30, 1974 Factors  affecting  vegetative  cover  on  ski  slope& 

June  1, 1972-Sept.  30, 1974.. Water  quality  effects  of  wood  chip  decomposition  on  cleared  forest  slopev 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 


16-292-CA. 


10,000    N.  Caine June  1,  1972-Sept.  30,  1974.. Volume  and  rate  of  stream  discharge  from  an  Alpine  snowpack. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


16-293-CA 

10,000    J.  R.  Gosz 

June  1,  1972-June  30, 1973 Stream  chemistry  as  a  tool  in  evaluating  ski  area  development  ellods  on  a  spruce-fir 

watershed. 

TEXAS  TECH  UNIVERSITY 

1S-284-CA 

9,500    J.  D.  Merles 

May  15,  1972-Jina  30, 1973 Analysis  ef  regional  environmental  management  problems  and  opportunities. 
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EISENHOWER  CONSORTIUM  FOR  WESTERN  ENVIROWHENTAL  FORESTRY  RESEARCH  -fOREST  SERVICE-FUNOED  STUDIES  INITIATED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  BY  COOPERATING  UNIVERSITY  i 


Study  No.  >  (EC/FS) 


Study  title 


Leaii  college  or 
dep»rltwnt 


Pniicipil  investigator 


University  ot  Arizona: 

EC-31;  16-340-CA Impact  of  rocrestiot  ute  on  water  quality  in  the  Whrts  Mountiinj  of  ArirofU  W  S   Mgt  Stantev  K   Brickler 

EC-68;  1&-J52-CA Evaluation  a(  ftri  ctntiol.  esthetic,  wildlife  and  ottitr  valun  of  a  '•gr»»"«>»»" 'uelbreakdesiined  to'  W  S  Mel Robert  F  Wade 

protect  mountamrcommunities  from  wiWft/e.  

EC-70,  16-364-CA Effect  of  previous  «|nfrolled  burning  on  damage  cjuswj  by  the  Carrizo-Cibecue  Wildhre  .  W.  S.  Mgt  Robert  F  Waste 

Aruona  State  University:  • m/ucn  r.  n.i,io 

EC-35;  I&-335-CA Eltecl  of  second  hijnej  and  related  vacation  developments  on  the  quality  of  An/ona  streams  anj    Civil  Engr  Burton  A  Setall 

groundwater.  * 

EC  38,  16  337  CA  Requirements  anditost^  ol  Forest  Service  Environmental  Impact  SUtements  under  the  National    law  Richard  C  Oahl 

Environmental  P|licv  Act.  '"  

Northern  Arizona  University 

EC  40,  16  345- C A Evaluation  of  imp»tts  of  various  recreation  uses  on  air  quality  in  selected  forest  ar.;a5  of  Northern    Physics  Thomas  H  Bedwell 

Arizona.  *  --.- 

EC  -42,  16  346  C A Potential  environwtntal  impact  of  future  surface  mining  or  quarrying  operations  on  the  Coconino    Geology     .  J   Dale  Nations 

National  Forest. 

EC  43:  16  347-CA    A^''^'^  of  ccVs  ;«pub'ic  land  agencies  resulting  from  recreation  developments  on  adjacent  priva'e    Bus  Adm  Davil  D  Chase 

lands.  " 4 

University  ol  Colorado: 

EC  82.  l^,  384-CA .  Roles  of  hre  and  afhlopathy  in  ponderosa  pine  fore;fs  ot  the  Cito'ado  Front  Range  Bioloiy  James  R  E^kert 

Colorado  State  University:  io,„v>  •^   i.^<^vii 

^"^Sm'-CA*  ''  '^"'"''""*''  '*"    A"M«rs«  of  fire  haze-d  and  risk  in  Front  Range  forests  of  Colorado         For.  and  Wood  Sciences Fred  F.  Wangaerd, 

lr'\V}f'^^t fc|^micimplicati»isofsecondhomedevelopmentsinselectBdareasofColo(»do Economics R^hard  G.  Walsh. 

rrif   tU^l Effectt  on  wildlife  at  lire  inlodgepole  pine  forests Frs.V  and  Wildlife  Biol   .         .  Dale  Hein 

Irii     I"I?i5a    ■  EHacts  of  forest  roads  on  biB  game  populations Fish,  and  Wildlife  Biol James  A  Bailey. 

ir  it    l^tX* Esthetic  perception  »f  wildlife  fuels  near  second  home  develepments Fish,  and  Wildlife  Biol Harold  W  Stienhofl. 

Un.vltt?ifN.w^«,co': F"«  «o'oo '"  high«levation  forests  in  Colorado For  and  Wood  Sciences Edwin  W,  Mogren 

EC-U,  16-360-CA Environmental  cosH  and  socio-economic  beneWs  of  second  home  developmenb Inst.  Soc.   Res.  and   Dev    and    Peter  Montague 

EC-54;  16-361-CA Eflectsof  road  surfacing  and  saltingonroedsidevegetation  in  Ne*  Meiico  mountain  areas  BiolOBv'  James  R  Gos; 

Teus  Tech  University:  •' —  j«nmi  n  uon 

EC-S8;  16  J4»^CA  Costs  and  ettectiveijss  of  selected,  alternative  second  home  *aste  disposal  systems  applicable  to    Aeric.  Econ  Kenneth  B  Youno 

West  Te xas  conditions  -        -.  ^ 

University  of  Wyoming: 

EC  «5.  16-3S1-CA 


Agric.  Econ Warren  E.  Hedslrom. 


Analysis  ol  suitabilitt  ot  closed-system  waste  disposal  for  recreation  facilities  m  selected  semiprii 

tive  mountain  enyfronments 

EC-66,  16  354-CA Analysis  of  suitabilty  ol  evapolranspiratuo  waste  disposal  systems  lor  selecte  I  semiprimitive    Civil  Engr  Sleohen  R  lenkini 

mountain  environi^ents  '    ore.viicii  n.  »«imiin. 

EC  Z9:  16-391 -CA        Early  vegetative  andwrildlife  species  successions  resulting  Irom  wiWhre  an1  L.-nber  harvest  Zool  and  Phys  Peter  R  Davis 

tc  ao.  15-370-CA  The  elfect  of  prescrt)ed  burn  on  the  vertebrate  launa  in  a  Douglas  fir  forest  on  Blacktail  Butte,     Zool  and  Phys  '..'..'..'        John  M.  McGee 

Jackson  Hole,  Wyq^ 


'  Forest  Service  funding  averaged  about  J5.(X»  per  sfeidy.  Total  support  per  study  averaged 
about  {9.400. 
•  Each  study  Is  identified  boWi  by  an  Eisenhower  Cons«(rtlum  number  (preceded  by  "EC")  and 


a  Forest  Service  contract  number   The  latter  identificition  should  be  referenced  in  all  corres- 
pondence with  the  Forest  Service  regarding  individual  studies. 


MENTALLY  RETARDED  PERSONS  AT 
D.C.'S  FOREST  HAVEN— ACTION 
REQUIRED  BY  CONQRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  in  the  Senate  on  Novembfr  9, 
1973,  I  discussed  a  very  serious  si)tua- 
tlon  at  Forest  Haven,  the  resldentlaF  fa- 
cility operated  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mentally  retarded  persons.  At 
that  time  I  referred  to  conditions  at 
Forest  Haven  as  "a  shocking  case  of  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  some  1.300  people 
through  neglect  or  totally  Inadequate 
efforts  to  improve  services  of  care  and 
habilitation." 

The  program  of  required  corrective 
steps  which  I  outlined  was  in  response 
to  a  profoundly  disturbing  series  of  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  Forest  Haven  has  been  in  the  news 
since  then,  with  reports  of  Incidents  re- 
sulting in  the  departure  of  certain  staff. 
But  the  problems  of  which  I  spoke  re- 
main— insufficient  and  inadequately 
trained  staff,  reports  of  poor  medical 
treatment,  buildings  in  disrepair,  but 
most  important  of  all,  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  services  that 
would  reflect  a  therapeutic-rehabilita- 
tive approach  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  several  himdred  residents.  Instead, 
we  continue  to  witness  a  major  complex 
only  22  mUes  from  our  Nation's  Capital 
where  a  substantial  number  of  hiunan 
beings  are  simply  warehoused,  kept  alive 
from  day  to  day  with  mlnlmiLj  custodial 
attendance. 

Mr,  President,  on  May  2  and  3,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 


the  District  of  Columbia,  chaired  by 
Senator  Bayh,  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
proposed  D.C.  budget  for  fiscal  1975.  It 
is  well  recognized  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  urgent  needs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  that  all  too  often,  congres- 
sionally  enacted  appropriations  are  in- 
adequate. The  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction  and  urban  re- 
newal, promised  by  President  Nixon,  has 
yet  to  be  undertaken  in  earnest.  Visitors 
to  the  Capital  witness  streets  in  disrepair 
and  frequent  evidence  of  uncollected 
trash.  The  proper  education  of  children 
remains  a  critical  problem;  public  serv- 
ices and  health  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams too  often  are  inadequate.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbla  government  continues 
to  struggle  to  address  all  these  priori- 
ties, but  it  must  frankly  acknowledge 
that  its  capabilities  and  resources  are 
limited  despite  the  determined  effort  and 
leadership  of  the  Mayor  and  others. 

Washington,  D.C,  ought  to  be  a  focal 
point  in  our  Nation's  Bicenteimiiil  cele- 
bration, now  less  than  2  years  away. 
However,  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  share  the  blame  for  the  ad- 
verse conclusions  that  visitors  from 
abroad  must  reach  about  200  years  of 
progress  In  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  current  conditions  in  this  city. 

However,  to  suddenly  launch  a  crash 
program  of  urban  renewal  and  beautl- 
flcation  would  reflect  a  seriously  dis- 
torted perspective  of  the  comprehensive 
corrective  action  that  is  required,  for 
there  Is  a  strong  probability  that  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  desperately  needed 
programs  to  improve  the  lives  end  living 


conditions  of  people.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  with  respect  to  several  thou- 
sand people  in  D.C.  facilities  located 
away  from  the  center  attention,  as  at 
Forest  Haven.  We  simply  must  not  per- 
mit them  to  remain  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  Washington — out  of  sight,  and 
therefore,  out  of  mind. 

My  deep  concern  about  conditions  at 
Forest  Haven  has  been  borne  in  large 
measure  out  of  a  strong  personal  view 
that  society  suffers,  reduces  the  qusility 
of  life  of  all  its  members,  precisely  to 
the  extent  that  it  ignores  the  needs  of 
some  of  its  people  who  are  denied  an 
equal  share  in  hope  and  opportunity  and 
human  dignity  and  decency. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  the  course  of  Its 
upcoming  hearings,  examine  closely  the 
plans  and  expectations  of  the  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  with  re- 
spect to  improvements  urgently  needed 
at  Forest  Haven. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  make 
public  the  results  of  an  investigation 
which  I  requested  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  of  the  accounting  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
Forest  Haven,  and  especially  of  stafilng 
problems  at  this  facility. 

The  OAO  letter  report  notes  that  as 
of  February  1974,  Forest  Haven  had 
1,155  residents  and  568  employees,  and 
that  593  of  the  residents  were  rated  pro- 
foundly or  severely  retarded  and  in  need 
of  total  care,  while  the  other  562  resi- 
dents were  rated  moderately  or  mildly 
retarded. 


May  1,  1974. 
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An  impression  that  comes  across 
strongly  in  this  report  is  that  there  is 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  if  not  mis- 
feasance. In  the  utilization  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  program 
grants  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  in- 
crease qualified  staff  and  to  laimch  re- 
habilitation programs  for  residents.  Due 
to  time  constraints  placed  by  my  oflQce 
on  the  GAO  investigation,  a  complete 
examination  of  accounting  records  in 
various  D.C.  government  offices  could 
not  be  undertaken,  but  enough  was 
learned  to  warrant  the  strong  recom- 
mendation that  there  should  be  substan- 
tial improvements  in  certain  account- 
ing procedures. 

It  was  discovered,  for  example,  that 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources may  have  improF>erly  spent  $67,- 
314  of  an  HEW  grant  awarded  in  fiscal 
1972,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Forest  Haven 
staff  members,  rather  than  to  hire  new 
staff  as  required  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  special  educational 
services  to  handicapped  children.  On  the 
basis  of  several  such  examples,  the  GAO 
advises  that  it  plans  to  request  HEW  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  use  of  its  grant 
funds  at  Forest  Haven,  and  to  advise  the 
GAO  of  its  findings  and  plarmed  cor- 
rective actions. 

Noting  that  some  $6.8  million  was 
available  to  operate  Forest  Haven  dur- 
ing fiscal  1973,  Increasing  to  about  $7.9 
million  in  fiscal  1974,  the  GAO  report 
comes  to  the  seriously  disturbing  con- 
clusion that  the  problems  It  identified 
with  the  accounting  data  for  Forest 
Haven  are  sufficient  to  raise  questions 
concerning  the  Department  of  Humsui 
Resources'  ability  to  effectively  control 
the  use  of  Its  funds. 

I  would  strongly  oppose  a  hasty  con- 
clusion, however,  because  the  DHR  ap- 
pears to  have  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
Forest  Haven  expenditures  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  impoundment  or 
cutback  In  available  funds.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  any  fimds  were  diverted 
from  services  at  Forest  Haven.  The  GAO 
report  calls,  rather,  for  measures  to  as- 
sure the  effective  and  on-time  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  And,  my  office  gave  ap- 
proval to  discussion  of  these  report  find- 
ings by  GAO  staff  with  D.C.  government 
ofiBcials  In  April,  precisely  to  assist  In 
the  initiation  of  appropriate  accounting 
reform  measures. 

ccNTBAL    problem:    staft    shortacss 

The  GAO  report  makes  it  clear  that 
adequate  financial  resources  are  criti- 
cally needed  to  address  significant  stcff 
shortages  and  vacancies  that  exist  at 
Forest  Haven  in  top  management  posi- 
tions as  well  as  in  direct  service  posi- 
tions. It  Is  Incredible  that  the  position 
of  superintendent  should  have  re- 
mained vacant  since  October  1971,  un- 
til very  recently.  I  find  It  unconscion- 
able that  this  major  complex  should 
have  had  two  of  its  five  top  manage- 
ment positions  vacant  throughout  1973 
and  a  third  position  unfilled  for  half 
of  that  year. 

Coupled  with  widespread  shortages  In 
personnel  for  the  Immediate  care  of  resi- 


dents, and  of  education  and  counseling 
specialists,  what  more  could  be  expected 
than  that  this  major  institution  should 
struggle  to  maintain  even  a  "holding 
operation"  for  months  on  end? 

Urgent  measiires  to  address  these 
problems  were  dictated  when  adminis- 
trative reforms  were  undertaken  with  a 
reorganization  in  1971  by  which  Forest 
Haven  was  placed  under  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  District's 
Mental  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Hiunan  Resources.  There  had 
been  an  escalation  in  the  resident  popu- 
lation, which  had  risen  only  moderately 
over  three  decades  to  a  level  of  about 
750  in  1955. 

But  there  can  be  no  administrative 
reforms  without  administrators;  there 
can  be  no  dramatic  therapeutlc-habill- 
tative  programs  launched  when  present 
staff  are  seriously  and  constantly  over- 
worked, when  pay  scales  are  inadequate 
and  possibly  not  even  competitive  with 
other  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  and  when  extensive 
delays  are  encoimtered  in  the  hiring  of 
new  staff. 

I  believe  it  is  totally  Inexcuseable  that 
of  691  authorized  staff  positions  at  Forest 
Haven  as  of  February  1974.  there  were 
123  vacancies,  resulting  in  a  staff-to- 
resident  ratio  of  49,  about  the  same  seri- 
ously inadequate  ratio  that  has  existed 
for  at  least  3  years.  The  GAO  report 
notes  that  if  staffing  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Association  of 
Mental  Deficiencies  for  mental  retarda- 
tion institutions  were  applied  to  Forest 
Haven,  there  should  be  almost  1,500  staff 
at  that  facility. 

The  authorized  staff  level  of  691  re- 
flects an  increase  of  50  positions  over 
last  year.  This  was  the  direct  result  of 
specific  funding  provided  by  Congress 
in  enacting  fiscal  1974  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations.  At  that  time,  it  was 
noted  that  this  action  met  only  one-half 
of  the  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Human  Resources  for  ad- 
ditional staff — primarily  counsellors,  so- 
cial workers,  special  education  teachers, 
nurses,  occupational  therapists,  and 
psychologists. 

However,  a  table  in  the  GAO  report,  on 
yearly  staff  strength  at  Forest  Haven, 
indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  staff  vacancies  over  last  year  Is 
almost  identical  to  the  number  of  addi- 
tional staff  positions  approved  by  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  I  am  advised,  only  12  per- 
sons have  been  hired  under  that  addi- 
tional staff  fimding,  with  a  hiring  freeze 
being  placed  on  other  positions.  What- 
ever the  budgetary  reason  for  this  fail- 
ure to  Implement  a  congressionally-ap- 
proved hiring,  it  is  also  alleged  that 
there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  quaU- 
fled  staff  have  not  been  obtained  for 
these  positions.  One  reason  given  is  the 
traveling  distance  of  over  20  miles  to  get 
to  these  jobs. 

A  second  reason  that  merits  Immedi- 
ate administrative  corrective  action,  or  a 
specific  legislative  authorization  if  this 
is  required,  is  that  Forest  Haven  must 
adhere  to  Civil  Service  Commission  hir- 
ing procedures,  which  require  several 
processing  steps  and  considerable  time 
delays.  At  the  very  least,  an  exception 


should  be  instituted  on  this  civil  service 
requirement  with  respect  to  positions  at 
Forest  Haven — similar  to  the  exception 
that  Congress  frequently  authorizes  In 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  new 
programs  to  assist  their  early  implemen- 
tation. Beyond  this  step,  there  should  be 
careful  consideration  of  the  recommen- 
dation that  Forest  Haven  be  granted  di- 
rect hiring  authority.  While  there  are 
valid  argiunents  for  centralized  person- 
nel policies  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  the  simple  fact  Is  that 
qualified  applicants  for  positions  at  For- 
est Haven  can  be  "lost"  while  bureau- 
cratic redtape  is  unwound  and  they 
turn  elsewhere  for  employment. 

The  severe  costs  of  the  failure  to  fill 
these  staff  vacancies  are  not  only  in 
terms  of  dollars,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
lives  of  people— both  present  staff  at 
Forest  Haven  who  are  seriously  over- 
worked, and  hundreds  of  residents  who 
can  only  be  enabled  to  exist  from  day  to 
day,  but  who  could  otherwise  be  helped 
in  their  development  until  many  could 
live  independently  in  the  community  or 
obtain  gainful  employment.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  heaviest  cost  is  paid  by  the  chil- 
dren who  are  residents,  and  who  cannot 
receive  the  full  range  of  educational,  psy- 
chological, and  health  services  that  they 
need  and  deserve. 

However,  dollar  costs  alone  justify  the 
filling  of  staff  vacancies.  The  GAO  re- 
port states  flatly  that  overtime  payments 
at  Forest  Haven  amounted  to  about 
$318,600  during  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$306,400  during  the  first  7  months  of 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  these  vacancies, 
daily  operations  at  Forest  Haven  can- 
not be  effectively  monitored;  plans  can- 
not be  developed  and  followed  through. 

Some  177  children  and  youth  should 
be  receiving  6  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction daily,  but  only  60  get  this  full 
amount  of  instructian. 

Only  one  counsellor  is  available  to 
supervise  and  assist  every  30  residents— 
a  primary  reason  for  reports  of  Injuries 
to  residents  in  the  absence  of  a  coun- 
sellor. 

In  the  infirmary,  nursing  staff  short- 
ages result  in  a  totally  inadequate  staff- 
to-patient  ratio  of  1  to  14. 

Housekeeping  staff  must  work  con- 
siderable overtime  just  to  keep  facili- 
ties in  decent  condition.  And,  in  one  re- 
cent month,  almost  one-third  of  requests 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  had  to  be 
left  imtouched  because  of  staff  short- 
ages. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Hiunan  Resources,  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a 
letter  date  January  23,  1974,  described 
current  programs  at  Forest  Haven  and 
provided  the  outline  of  an  8-year  pro- 
gram of  improvement  for  this  facility, 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $8.2  million. 

Mr.  Yeldell's  report  has  been  most 
helpful,  and  I  am  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, along  with  the  report  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

The  8-year  plan  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  has  developed 
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for  improving  the  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents  at  Forest  Haven, 
including  expansion  into  a  community- 
oriented  system,  is  impressive.  It  was 
obviously  designed  with  the  rights  of 
the  residents  in  mind. 

However,  this  entire  plan  is  contingent 
on  the  ability  to  attract  and  hire  the  ad- 
ditional staff.  And  that,  as  I  believe  I 
have  spelled  out  in  my  remarks  tioday,  Is 
the  weakest  link  of  the  current  opera- 
tion. Therefore.  I  believe  the  DHB  should 
be  closed  questioned  as  to  what  ehanges 
In  employment  practices  are  anticipated 
to  effect  this  improvement  plan? 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  revltw  care- 
fully the  information  that  is  eventually 
to  be  available  when  legislation  fiuthor- 
Izing  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  before 
the  Senate.  While  I  have  dlscusse^d  in  the 
Senate  over  the  past  months  several  is- 
sues regarding  conditions  in  the  Katlon's 
Capital,  and  will  be  reviewing  this  legis- 
lation In  the  light  of  these  concerns,  I  In- 
tend to  give  particular  attention  to  rec- 
ommendations on  the  Improveisent  of 
operations  at  Forest  Haven,  e^>ecially 
with  respect  to  stafiQng  problems.  While  it 
is  clear  that  Congress  should  again  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  hiring  of  additional 
staff,  it  will  be  necessary  this  time  to 
have  at  hand  also  a  specific  plan  to  im- 
plement this  hiring  without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  concUide  my 
remarks  by  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  the  Washington  Star-News  for  calling 
to  our  attention  the  conditions  at  Forest 
Haven,  the  staff  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  underto<A  the  Forest 
Haven  investigation,  and  to  the  many 
persons  who  wrote  to  me  and  provided 
additional  information.  I  should  Aote,  in 
particular,  my  thanks  for  having  llad  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  foUowlag  ma- 
terials: First,  a  memorandum.,  dated 
January  5, 1973.  from  the  Environmental 
Health  Administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  eegard- 
Ing  necessary  Improvements  in  the  culin- 
ary department  at  Forest  Haven;  aecond, 
a  report,  dated  August  28,  1967,  by  a  pro- 
fessional team  from  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Mental  Deficiency,  evaluating 
operations  at  Forest  Haven;  and  l^lrd,  a 
comprehensive  mental  retardation  plan, 
published  by  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Public  Health  In  1969,  and  contalnjkig  177 
recommendations  by  s<Mne  500  dtlzens 
who  served  on  24  major  task  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  The  letter  report,  dated 
April  1,  1974.  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  YeldeU,  Director  of  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources,  Including  an 
attachment  describing  an  8-year  Im- 
provement plan  for  P^irest  Haven. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I%ecord, 
as  follows: 

COMPTKOIXKk  OENKKAI.  OF 

THE  tJNmi)  Stater 
WoBhington.  D.C.  April  1, 1974. 
Hon.  RtTBOtT  H.  HcicFHKrr, 
ITS    Senate. 

Dkak  Sknato*  Hckphskt:  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  November  9.  1973.  request 
for  an  Investigation  of  tbe  poasible  mlnue  of 


funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  For- 
est Haven,  a  residential  facility  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
operated  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Tour  office  subsequently  re- 
quested that  we  also  examine  stafllng  prob- 
lems at  Forest  Ha\-en  and  report  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

B«cauM  of  Inadequacies  of  the  accounting 
system,  the  unavailability  of  accounting  rec- 
ords for  the  faculty,  and  your  need  for  a 
timely  response,  we  selected  a  limited  num- 
ber of  flnaclal  transactions  to  examine.  In 
many  cases  we  could  not  examine  these 
transactions  thoroughly  because  either  we 
could  not  obtain  supporting  documentation 
or  the  available  accounting  data  was  un- 
reliable and  Inaccurate. 

We  found  that  (1)  Improper  expenditures 
may  have  been  made,  (2)  accounting  con- 
trols appeared  weak  and  accounting  data  was 
inaccurate  and  unreliable,  (3)  staff  short- 
age* resulted  in  significant  overtime  costs 
and  may  be  hindering  Forest  Haven's  abUlty 
to  provide  sufficient  services  to  residents, 
and  (4)  delays  In  getting  a  grant  program 
underway  resulted  In  the  loss  of  use  of  grant 
funds  because  the  grant  period  expired — a 
situation  that  may  occur  with  other  active 
grants. 

BACKGKOUND 

Forest  Haven  is  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District's  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. Forest  Haven  was  esteblUhed  to 
supplement  residential  care  with  treatment. 
training,  and  rehabilitative  services.  The  fa- 
culty is  part  of  the  District's  Children's  Cen- 
ter in  Laurel.  Maryland,  and  consists  of  16 
reeldentlal  cottages,  a  300-bed  residence  for 
ambulatory  patients,  a  200-bed  Infirmary,  a 
school,  and  support  buUdlngs. 

Aa  of  February  1974,  Forest  Haven  had 
1,115  residents  and  568  employees.  Of  the 
reeldenta,  693  were  rated  profoundly  or  se- 
verely retarded  and  needed  total  care;  the 
other  563  were  rated  either  moderately  re- 
tarded (needing  supervision  in  caring  for 
themselves)  or  mildly  retarded  (able  to  care 
for  themselves).  The  employees  Included 
nurses:  counselors:  social  workers;  educators; 
and  food  service,  housekeeping,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  about  S6.8  mllUon 
was  available  to  operate  Foreet  Haven,  In- 
cluding $6.6  mllUon  In  funds  aUotted  by  the 
District  and  about  t375,000  In  Federal  grants 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  (HKW).  Funds  available 
to  Foreet  Haven  during  fiscal  year  1974  In- 
clude $7.7  million  of  allotted  District  funds, 
including  $1  million  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  and  about  1249.000  awarded  under  sev- 
eral Federal  grant  programs. 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  handling 
the  financial  transactions  and  accounting 
records  for  Forest  Haven  and  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  accounting  con- 
trol with  respect  to  the  facility's  activities. 

APPAaXHT  EKPBOPER  TJSK  OF  OKANT  rXTNOS 

We  found  that  the  Department  may  have 
improperly  spent  $67,314  of  a  $118,466  grant 
HEW  awarded  during  fiscal  year  1972  to  the 
District  for  use  at  Forest  Haven.  The  grant 
was  to  provide  special  educational  needs  to 
handicapped  children  and  was  awarded  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Klementary  and  Secondary 
EJducaUon  Act  (20  U.S.C.  241c(a)  (6) ). 

This  act.  and  HEW's  Implementing  regiUa- 
tlons.  prohibit  recipients  from  using  title  I 
grant  funds  to  supplant  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate effort.  According  to  the  grant  provisions, 
grant  funds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  new  staff  who  were  to  be  hired  to 
carry  out  the  grant  program.  However,  the 
$67414  was  apparently  used  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  Forest  Haven  steJT  members  who  w«e 
not  officially  employed  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Officials  at  the  District's  Public  Schools 
Bystem,  the  District  agency  reeponslble  for 


monitoring  the  use  of  these  grant  funds, 
have  Informed  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  Foreet  Haven  nongrant  staff  can. 
not  be  paid  from  these  grant  funds.  Further- 
more, the  Department  was  Informed  that  th« 
$07,314  should  be  returned  to  HXW  because 
the  grant  funds  were  not  properly  used  be- 
fore the  grant  period  expired.  Aa  of  March  13, 
1974,  these  funds  had  not  b^en  returned. 
We  have  discussed  this  situation  with  HZW 
officials,  who  stated  that  the  expendlturs 
appears  to  have  been  improper  but  that  a 
detaUed  examination  will  be  neceaaary. 

In  addition.  Department  accounting  rec- 
ords show  that,  aa  of  November  30,  1973, 
$12,000  In  salary  coats  were  obligated  and 
spent  during  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  under 
a  Federal  grant  which  expired  on  June  1, 
1972.  The  grant  was  awarded  to  enable  For- 
est Haven  to  employ  local  students  to  work 
with  the  residents.  The  HKW  officials  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  this  grant  told  ui 
that  HKW  withdrew  the  grant  funds  that 
were  uno'bllgated  as  of  June  1,  1972,  and  that 
no  obligations  or  expenditures  should  have 
been  made  under  that  grant  after  that  date. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  $12,000  was  an  Improper  expenditure  or 
an  error  in  the  Department's  accountin$ 
reoorda. 

From  our  review  of  these  two  grants  and 
other  transactions  and  because  of  numerous 
errors  noted  in  the  accounting  data  for  For- 
est Haven,  we  believe  other  improper  ex- 
penditures could  have  been  made.  We  there- 
fore plan  to  request  HEW  to  (1)  thoroughly 
examine  the  use  of  HEW  grant  funds  at 
Forest  Haven  and  (2)  advise  us  of  its  findings 
as  well  aa  of  corrective  actions  planned  as  a 
result  of  any  improprieties  Identified. 

INADCqUATC    ACCOUNTlIfC    CONTROL 

We  found  several  ahortcomlnga  (listed  be- 
low) In  the  District's  accounting  data  for 
Forest  Haven  which  prevented  us  from  mak- 
ing a  complete  examination  of  many  of  the 
financial  transactions  we  selected  for  review. 

Numerous  errors  existed  in  the  account- 
ing records. 

Documents  supporting  many  transactions 
could  not  be  located  In  the  appropriate  filet. 

E^ntrles  In  the  Department's  official  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  records  did  not  always 
agree  with  entitles  in  the  accounting  records 
designed  for  financial  management.  Depart- 
ment accounting  personnel  told  us  that  these 
differences  were  not  resolved  because  time 
was  not  available. 

Obligations  and  expenditures  charged 
against  some  grant  accounts  appeared  In 
several  different  places  In  the  accounting  rec- 
ords. We  found  no  summary  of  aU  transac- 
tions charged  against  the  accounts. 

Forest  Haven's  computerized  payroll  run 
for  September  30,  1973,  through  October  18, 
1973.  Usted  46  persons  whose  employment  at 
Forest  Haven  terminated  as  far  back  as  1971. 
None  of  the  45  persons  were  paid  during  the 
2-week  period.  We  traced  the  payroll  records 
for  five  of  these  persons  back  to  the  date  they 
terminated  their  employment;  none  of  the 
five  apparently  received  Improper  payments. 

Department  and  Forest  Haven  personnel 
told  us  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  ac- 
counting data  because  It  was  so  Inaccurate. 
We  believe  that  the  problems  we  Identified 
with  the  accounting  data  for  Forest  Haven 
are  sufficient  to  raise  questions  concerning 
the  Department's  ability  to  effectively  control 
the  use  of  its  funds. 

ST  AFT  VACANCTBS  AND  SHORTAGES 

Significant  staff  shortages  and  vacanclea 
exist  In  top  management  positions  as  well 
as  In  direct  service  positions — personnel  who 
directly  provide  services  and  supervtalon  to 
the  residents.  These  shortages  have  resulted 
In  slgiUficant  overtime  coats  and  are  appar- 
ently hampering  Forest  Haven's  efforts  to 
provide  needed  services  to  the  residents.  Staff 
vacancy  and  resident  population  data  since 
fiscal  year  1972  is  shown  below. 
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Authoriiad 
posit  iont 


Vauncies 


Rnidint 
population 


Staff  to 

rMident 

ratio 


1972-... 
1»73.... 
1174'.- 


643 
641 
691 


74 
84 
123 


1.203 
1.172 
1,155 


0.47 
.48 
.49 


I  Ai  of  Fabruary  1974. 

In  June  1973  the  Forest  Haven  staff  pre- 
pared a  study  which  concluded  that  1,064 
positions  were  needed  to  provide  minimum 
therapy  care  to  the  residents.  The  study  re- 
ferred to  BtafBng  standards  established  by 
the  Anoerlcan  Association  of  Mental  Defi- 
clenclee  for  mental  retardation  Institutions, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  number  of  resi- 
dents at  Foreet  Haven  at  that  time,  would 
indicate  a  need  for  1,446  poeltlons.  As  Indi- 
cated above,  the  staff  to  patient  ratio  at 
Foreet  Haven  has  not  significantly  Improved 
since  fiscal  year  1972. 

Two  of  the  top  five  management  poeltlons 
at  Foreet  Haven  were  vacant  during  all  of 
calendar  year  1973,  and  a  third  was  vacant 
for  about  6  months  during  that  year.  The  su- 
perintendent's position,  for  example,  has 
been  vacant  since  October  1971.  Although 
District  officials  advised  us  on  February  28, 
1974,  that  a  superintendent  had  been  hired, 
as  of  March  18,  1974,  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent for  Clinical  Services  was  still  acting 
as  superintendent.  The  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  Program  Development, 
Training,  and  Evaluation  has  been  vacant 
since  December  1972.  The  position  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  Administration  was 
vacant  from  June  1973  to  January  1974. 


Authorizad 
positions 


Vacancies 


Percant 

vacant 


Education , 

Counseling 

Nanin(  sarvicas.. 
Hoosakaaping 


>39 

5 

174 

34 

294 

»39 

50 

14 

13 
20 
13 
28 


I  This  dofls  not  induda  at  least  30  grant  positions  at  Forest 
Haven,  of  which  24  were  filled. 

■  As  of  Mar.  18,  1974,  25  vacancies  existed  in  nursing  service 
positions. 

OVERTIME   COSTS 

Vacancies  and  shortages  have  resulted 
In  Forest  Haven  employees'  working  con- 
siderable amounts  of  overtime  In  order  to 
have  personnel  available  on  all  shifts.  Over- 
time payments  at  Forest  Haven  amounted  to 
about  $318,600  during  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$306,400  during  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal 
Tear  1974.  A  Department  official  estimated 
that  overtime  amounting  to  about  $517,000 
would  be  worked  at  Forest  Haven  during 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Total  overtime  payments  at  Forest  Haven 
for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  are  therefore 
estimated  at  $835,600.  Of  this  amount,  about 
1278.500  Is  estimated  to  represent  premium 
pay  (60  percent  of  base  pay)  for  the  overtime 
work.  Forest  Haven  officials  stated  that  much 
of  the  overtime  work  and  premium  pay 
could  have  been  avoided  If  Forest  Haven 
had  more  service  employees,  es{>eclally  in 
nursing,    counseling,    and    housekeeping. 

ABUJTY     TO     PROVIDE     SERVICES    TO    RESIDENTS 

Forest  Haven  officials  told  us  the  following 
to  Illustrate  the  effects  of  staff  shortages  on 

operations. 

MANAGEMENT 

Because  of  the  vacancies  In  the  top  man- 
•gement  positions,  supervisory  personnel  at 
Forest  Haven  have  not  been  able  to  monitor 
and  supervise  dally  operations  to  the  extent 
necessary.  Instead,  they  have  been  perform- 
ing the  administrative  functions  that  are 
normally  the  responsibility  of  the  persona 
filling  the  vacant  management  positions. 


BXDCATIOir 

Although  some  residents  are  receiving 
sufficient  educational  services,  others  are  re- 
ceiving only  a  limited  amount.  For  example. 
177  residents  between  the  ages  of  8  and  21 
should  be  receiving  6  hours  of  classroom  In- 
struction dally  at  Forest  Haven.  Although  80 
are  receiving  such  Instruction,  117  are  only 
receiving  3  hours  of  classroom  Instruction 
dally  due  to  staff  shortages.  If  Foreet  Haven 
did  not  have  the  supplemental  educational 
poeltlons  funded  by  HEW  grants,  many  chU- 
dren  would  either  be  receiving  no  educa- 
tional services  or  less  than  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving. 

COtTNSSLXNC 

Counselors  supervise  residents  as  well  as 
assist  them  In  taking  care  of  themselves: 
see  that  they  get  to  school,  to  dining  facili- 
ties, and  elsewhere;  latmder  their  clothes: 
and  even  help  clean  living  quarters.  Each 
cotinselor  la  responsible  for  30  residents,  on 
the  average.  Because  counselors  must  per- 
form so  many  different  functions  and  be- 
cause of  shortages  in  counselor  positions, 
many  programs  planned  for  the  resldente 
cannot  be  undertaken.  Counselors  must  work 
considerable  overtime  to  provide  coverage  to 
the  residents  on  all  shifts. 

A  number  of  incidents  have  occrirred  at 
Forest  Haven  during  the  last  several  years: 
several  children  were  scalded,  one  child 
choked  to  death,  another  resident  was  elec- 
trocuted, and  several  residents  sustained  in- 
juries as  a  resiUt  of  disturbances  caused  by 
other  residents.  Forest  Haven  officials  stated 
that  some  of  the  incidents  may  have  been 
avoided  and  the  severity  of  the  others  could 
have  been  lessened  If  sufficient  counselors 
had  been  available  to  supervise  the  residents. 

NTTaSTNO 

Nursing  assistants  provide  total  care  to 
the  more  Inflrmed  residents  as  well  as  to 
the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  who 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  The  number 
of  nursing  staff  available  Is  not  adequate  to 
provide  sufficient  services  to  those  residents. 
For  example.  In  the  Infirmary,  the  staff  to 
patient  ratio  Is  1  to  14.  Nursing  personnel  In 
the  Infirmary  bathe,  clothe,  feed,  and  take 
care  of  other  personal  needs  as  well  as  pro- 
vide medical  care.  Personnel  providing  nurs- 
ing services  now  must  work  considerable 
overtime  to  provide  coverage  during  all  shifts, 
and  adequate  coverage  for  all  shifts  cannot 
always  be  obtained. 

HOUSEKEEPING 

Housekeeping  personnel  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  faculties  clean.  Housekeepers  do 
the  best  they  can  to  cover  all  the  buildings, 
but  cannot  always  do  this.  In  prior  years 
some  of  the  less  handicapped  residents  were 
able  to  assist  in  the  housekeeping  functions. 
In  more  recent  years,  however,  fewer  less 
handicapped  residents  are  available  because 
they  have  been  placed  In  the  community. 
Therefore,  the  work  previously  done  by  the 
residents  must  be  done  by  the  housekeeping 
staff  who  have  worked  overtime  when  au- 
thorized to  do  as  much  cleaning  as  they 
could. 

A  May  16,  1973,  report  of  an  Inspection  at 
Forest  Haven  by  the  District's  Environmen- 
tal Health  Administration  stated  that  more 
attention  mtist  be  given  to  dally  routine 
housekeeping  to  Improve  environmental  hy- 
giene and  sanitation.  Forest  Haven  officials 
stated  that,  while  progress  has  been  made, 
staff  shortages  have  precluded  complete 
dally  housekeeping  services  to  all  the  build- 
ings. 

MAINTENANCX 

The  Department's  AdmlnLstratlve  Services 
Division  provides  maintenance  services  to  the 
entire  ChUdren's  Center  complex.  Including 
Forest  Haven.  Twenty-six  positions  are  au- 
thorized for  building  maintenance.  Of  these 
26,  3  are  vacant  and  more  positions  are 
needed. 


Staff  shortages  preclude  any  preventative 

maintenance  and  preclude  maintenance  per- 
sonnel from  making  many  timely  repairs  re- 
quested by  Forest  Haven  officials.  For  ex- 
ample, although  maintenance  personnel 
responded  to  362  requests  for  service  during 
February  1974,  they  could  not  respond  to 
165  requests — carpentry  ( 79 1 .  electrical  (61), 
and  plumbing  (25) — ^made  during  February 
because  of  staff  shortages.  On  a  walk-through 
Inspection,  we  noted  a  number  of  leaking 
faucets  and  roofs,  several  buildings  that 
needed  Interior  painting,  and  other  Items 
needing  maintenance  service. 

REASONS  FOB  STAFFZNO  PROBIXM8 

Forest  Haven  officials  have  attributed  their 
staff  shortage  problems  to  frequent  Depart- 
ment hiring  freezes,  Insufficient  funding 
from  the  Department  to  hire  more  employees, 
and  the  necessity  to  adhere  to  ClvU  Service 
Commission  hiring  procedures,  which  require 
several  processing  stepw  and  considerable 
time  delays.  On  February  16,  1974,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  placed  a  freeze  on 
filling  all  vacant  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment, except  thoee  positions  for  which  hiring 
commitments  have  already  been  made.  Since 
most  vacant  poeltlons  have  not  been  com- 
mitted. Forest  Haven  will  be  unable  to  fill 
the  majority  of  its  123  vacant  poeltlons.  In 
addition.  Forest  Haven  officials  stated  that  a 
number  of  employees  terminated  employ- 
ment because  of  the  additional  duties  re- 
quired of  them  and  overtime  required  due 
to  staff  shortages,  thereby  perpetuating  staf- 
fing problems.  Forest  Haven  officials  stated 
that  If  they  had  direct  hiring  authority  and 
sufficient  funds,  they  believe  that  they  could 
fill  most  of  the  vacant  positions  In  a  short 
time. 

LOSS  OF  trsE  or  grant  ftjnds 

Because  of  its  inability  to  get  grant  pro- 
grams fully  underway  before  entitlement  to 
obligate  the  funds  expired.  Forest  Haven 
lost  the  use  of  up  to  $25,000  In  grant  funds 
in  fiscal  year  19*713  and  for  the  same  reason 
may  lose  the  use  of  up  to  $65,(X)0  in  grant 
funds  m  fiscal  year  1974.  The  terms  of  the 
Federal  grants  at  Forest  Haven  required  that 
the  grant  funds  be  used  within  a  specified 
time;  otherwise  the  remaining  funds  had  to 
be  returned  to  the  granting  agency. 

Forest  Haven  officials  stated  that  they 
could  not  Initiate  grant  programs  untU 
the  grants  were  officially  accepted  by  the 
District  and  that  the  delays  In  acceptance 
reduced  the  time  avaUable  for  using  the 
grant  funds.  After  the  District  accepts 
grants,  additional  time  delays  occur  because 
Forest  Haven  cannot  begin  hiring  efforts 
until  paperwork  authorizing  grant  expendi- 
tures flows  from  the  District  to  the  Depart- 
ment's accounting  office.  Forest  Haven  offi- 
cials told  us  that,  once  the  District  officially 
accepted  grants  and  they  were  notified  that 
they  could  use  the  grant  funds,  additional 
time  delays  were  encountered  because  of  the 
necessity  of  following  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion competitive  hiring  procedures. 

We  have  not  obtained  formal  comments 
from  District  officials  on  the  matters  In 
this  report.  As  agreed  with  your  office,  we 
plan  to  furnish  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  so  that  they 
may  take  actions  as  warranted. 
Sincerely. 

Elmix  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 


Government  of 
THE  District  of  Colcmbia. 
Waahinffton.  D.C,  January  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  respond  further  to 
the  series  of  articles  about  Forest  Haven  pub- 
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llshed  In  tbe  Washington  Star-News  in  Octo- 
ber 1873.  ha  you  requested  In  your  letter  of 
November  9.  1073,  I  am  also  outlining  the 
Department's  plan  for  Improvement  In  the 
program  and  in  the  facilities  of  Forest  Haven, 
as  well  as  the  status  of  our  plans  for  di- 
recting services  to  communUy-rel»ted  faclll- 
tlea. 

I  share  your  concern  for  the  residential 
care  of  the  Nation's  retarded  persons.  As  you 
know,  for  FY  1974.  I  proposed  that  an  addi- 
tional 100  positions  be  authorized  for  Forest 
Haven,  to  alleviate  aome  of  the  prai>lem8  you 
recently  addresed  on  the  Senate  Floor.  Ilils 
proposal  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  for  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Michael  Satchell's  series  of  articles  In 
the  Washington  Star-News  was  on  the  whole 
a  helpful  piece  In  drawing  attention  to  some 
of  the  problems  at  Forest  Haven.  There  was, 
however,  some  error  in  fact  and  some  lack 
of   understanding  of  treatment  processes. 

Forest  Haven  has  for  the  past  three  years 
been  undergoing  a  gradual  conversion  from 
a  traditional  custodial  institution  to  one 
using  a  limited  therapeutic  rehabilitative  ap- 
proach . 

Federal  graint  funds  have  permitted  the 
implementation  of  training  in  vocational 
skills  of  several  types.  More  than  200  resi- 
dents are  receiving  training  on  the  grounds 
of  Forest  Haven:  an  additional  100  are  in 
outside  employment  or  training.  Federal 
funding  has  also  supplemented  the  Behavior 
Modification,  Infant  Stimulation  and  Foster 
Orandparent  Programs.  In  addition  to  per- 
sons attending  special  education  eiassee  In 
the  Mary  Ziegler  School  at  Forest  Haven.  36 
residents  are  transported  dally  t»  public 
school  classes  in  the  District.  Fifty  young 
women  now  reside  In  a  newly  converted  cot- 
tage that  provides  them  with  private  rooms 
and  responsibilities  for  self-care.  Pay  tele- 
phones give  mildly  retarded  residents  easy 
access  to  the  outside  community.  "Qiese  new 
and  innovative  programs  are  directed  not 
only  toward  a  strengthening  of  the  program 
within  the  facility,  but  also  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  preparing  the  more  capable  resi- 
dents to  move  into  the  community.  A  large 
number  of  Foster  Haven  residents  oould  live 
more  rewarding  and  productive  lives  In  the 
community  If  appropriate  faculties  and  sup- 
port services  were  avaUable. 

For  FT  1974.  Forest  Haven  received  60  new 
poeltions  and.  through  redirection  one  mil- 
lion dollars  to  decrease  the  overall  patient- 
staff  ratio  and  to  Improve  the  level  of  care 
at  the  facility.  Funds  have  been  nequested 


through  the  capital  Improvements  budget 
for  a  preliminary  survey  to  identify  the 
phyalcal  and  program  criteria  necessary  to 
provide  suitable  surroundings  for  an  Im- 
proved program. 

The  Department  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  tbe  progress  made  In  the  recent  past; 
however,  more  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
care  of  mentally  retarded  persons  and  to 
expand  their  opportunltlee  for  leading  mean- 
ingful lives. 

As  you  requested,  my  staff  has  prepared 
a  program  of  improvement  for  Porest  Haven, 
which  Includes  additional  stalling,  a  new 
medical  component,  equipment  and  repairs, 
salaries  for  working  patients,  community 
day  care  centers,  community-based  sheltered 
workshops,  and  small  group  homes. 

This  plan,  to  be  Implemented  over  an 
elgbt  year  period,  has  an  estimated  cost  of 
8.a  million  dollars  (See  Attachment). 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  wish  additional 
Information  on   the   District's  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Yeloeix. 


Attachment  No.  2 
kicht-tear    improvement    plan    tor    pohest 

HAVKN 

The  plan  for  Improvement  of  Forest  Haven, 
which  Is  outlined  in  the  following  pages.  Is 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

a.  to  Improve  more  direct-care  staff  bring- 
ing stalT-patlent  ratio  to  an  acceptable  level. 

b.  to  Improve  medical  care  by  Increasing 
the  number  of  personnel  and  technical  medi- 
cal support. 

c.  to  upgrade  skills  of  nursing  and  coun- 
seling staff  so  that  they  may  become  more 
therapeutic,  instead  of  merely  custodial. 

d.  to  replace  faulty  and  worn  out  equip- 
ment and  refurbish  the  old  physical  plant. 

e.  to  Improve  transportation,  maintenance. 
housekeeping  and  other  support  services. 

f.  to  move  the  less  handicapped  patients 
into  community-based  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide enough  such  programs  to  limit  the  use 
of  Forest  Haven  to  those  persons  whose 
handicaps  are  so  severe  that  they  can  only 
be  served  institutionally. 

These  goals  are  interdeijendent.  all  leading 
to  a  more  therapeutic  approach  within  the 
Institution  and  to  the  maintenance  within 
the  community  of  as  many  persons  as  possi- 
ble. The  plan  has  been  divided  into  eight 
annual  increments,  the  amount  of  funding 
to  Increase  with  each  increment  When  the 
plan  has  been  fully  implemented,  the  cost 
will  be  8.2  mUUon  dollars,  and  500  additional 


personnel  will  be  provided  for  both  Forest 
Haven   and   Community   facilities. 

During  this  period,  the  number  of  staff 
working  within  the  institution  will  be  In- 
creased by  approximately  300  persons,  and 
the  focus  of  the  mission  will  shift  to  the 
care  of  profoundly  retarded  persons,  includ- 
ing those  severely  handicapped  by  accom- 
panying physical  disorders.  The  level  of  pro- 
ficiency of  personnel  to  provide  the  more 
medically  and  therapeutlcally-oriented  serv- 
Ices  required  for  these  disabled  Individuals 
will  be  raised  through  appropriate  selection 
of  new  employee*  and  through  training  of 
personnel  currently  employed  at  Forest 
Haven.  Bxpemslon  of  current  medical  serv- 
ices to  include  specialty  consultation  and 
pharmaceutical  and  prosthetic  supplies  will 
better  support  the  medical  needs  of  Forest 
Haven  residents. 

To  prepare  an  estimated  400  residents  for 
entrance  Into  the  community,  day  treatment 
and  oommunlty-based  sheltered  workshops 
will  be  established.  The  tran.«porting  of  resi- 
dents Into  the  community  for  day  treatment 
and  workshop  activities  will  facilitate  our 
making  full  use  of  the  City's  resources  to 
develop  self-care  skills. 

We  antlcip.\te  that  by  the  end  of  the  eight 
year  budget  period,  approximately  200  clients 
will  have  entered  sheltered  workshops  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  training  in  day  treatment 
centers.  In  addition  to  establishing  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  clients  for  services  rendered 
within  the  Department,  we  expect  that  100 
clients  will  be  In  comjietltlve  employment  or 
In  training  for  entrance  in  the  regular  labor 
force.  Of  the  400  who  leave  Forest  Haven, 
approximately  300  will  be  in  a  protective 
work  setting,  and  100  will  be  living  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  foster  homes  Tlie  number 
of  Department  staff  needed  In  the  community 
to  serve  this  group  of  400  Is  estimated  to  be 
175.  This  Includes  the  full  scope  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  personnel. 

As  the  moderately  retarded  persons  leave 
Forest  Haven,  the  Department  will  be  able 
to  admit  to  the  Institution  additional  pro- 
foundly retarded  persons  who  are  now  on  a 
waiting  list.  We  believe  they  number  approx- 
imately 200.  The  number  of  residents  at 
Forest  Haven  will  be  reduced  from  1300  to 
1100,  while  the  total  number  of  retarded 
persons  In  the  care  of  the  Department  will 
Increase  by  200. 

Table  One,  which  follows,  shows  the  cost 
of  the  individual  elements  of  the  plan  as  It 
will  be  Implemented  over  an  eight  year  pe- 
riod. Table  Two  summarizes  the  assignment 
of  increased  personnel  and  the  movement  of 
residents  into  the  community.  The  Tables 
are  accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation. 


TABLE  1  -COST  OF  IMPROVfO  SERVICES  FOR  DHR  CLIENTS  OF  FOREST  HAVEN 


I 

1st  year 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

Sihyear 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  year 

Mtdka'  unit                                                     _     j^... 
Increised  dtrect-c«fe  pefsontwl  at  Fotesi  H«»en    i  . 

15C.0OO 

450  000 

50,000 

150.  OGC 

900  OOt 

50  PO' 

400  OOJ 

125  000 

150.000 

300.000 

50.000 

75.000 

iy>,  coo 

1,350  OW) 
50,000 
800  000 
250  000 
150  000 
250  000 
100,  OOO 
100  000 

ISO  OOO 

I   800.000 

80.000 

1,000  000 

310,000 

450  000 

ZOO.  000 

50,000 

100,000 

225,000 

?  200  000 

100.000 

1,200  000 

500.000 

600,000 

175  000 

50.000 

150  000 

225  000 
?  500  000 

150.000 
1.000.000 

750,000 
1  200,000 

175,000 
50  00" 

150,000 

■!50,000 
2  750  000 

200,000 
1.000,000 

875,1)00 
1  500,000 

175.000 
50,000 

300  000 

500.000 
3.150.000 

AdBiinistr»tive  services  personnel ,. 

Community-bjsed  (1»»  tre»lrti«nl            ^ 

Community-based  sheltered  workshops _ 

... 

„„• 

300.000 

800,000 

1  000. 000 

Communityb««d  residences 

1  650  000 

Wife?  tor  residents      

300.000 
250.000 

150  000 

EmpiOTte  training            ^ 

50,000 

Repairs  and  equipment      

... 

600  000 

Total  

1.200,000 

2.  200. 000 

3,  200. 000 

4,  200. 000 

5.  200. 000 

6  200  000 

7,  200  000 

8,200.000 

TABLE  2.-SUMMARl^  OF 

PERSONNa  INCREASES  AND  NUMBER  OF  FOREST  HAVEN 

CLIENTS  IN  COMMUNITY-BASED  FACILITIES 

1st  year 

2d 

rear 

3d  year 

4th 

ireaV 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th 

year 

8th 

year 

Perlm- 
awnU           M 

Clients 

Perjon- 
nel 

Person- 
Clients           nel      Clients 

Person-                     Person- 
nel     Clients            nel 

Person- 
Clients            nel      Clients 

Person- 
nel     Clients 

PersoiH 

Ml 

Medical  unit j 

3t 

5 

, 

50 

25 

S 

12 

5 

25 

6 

'"-■ioo" 

50 

5 

122 

5  . 

50           125 

12            75 

5  ... 

164  ... 
8  ... 
62 

18 

6 

200 

1 

150             75 

100             24 

■  125 

150 

6 

227 

15 

62           125 

36           175 

8  .... 

250  .... 
20  .... 
62 

42 

ioo 

200 

9 

Incrtaiad  direct  care  at   Foreit 
Haven 

2S 

AdnWniitrstive  lervices  pcrjonn«l 

Comiminity-bajad  day  treatiMnt , 

Commu wty-  baaad  *itewd  wo  i4i- 

*op« i. 

30 

M 

54 

I 
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TABLE  2.-SUMMARV  OF  PERSONNEL  INCREASES  AND  NUMBER  OF  FOREST  HAVEN  CLIENTS  IN  COMMUNITY-BASED  FACILITIES-Continued 


1st  year 


2d  year 


3d  year 


4th  year 


5th  year 


6th  year 


7th  year 


8ttl  year 


Person- 


o,      .  -  Person-  Person-  Person-  Person-  Person-  F>erson-  Parain- 

Clients  nel      ClienU  nel      Clients  nel      Clients  nel      Clients  nel      Clients         ^1      Clients 


nel      Clients 


nel 


Community- based  residences. 
Wages  for  residents. 


25 


25 


75 


18 


100 


24 


200 


48 


250 


60 


300 


72 


Training  tor  employees. 
Repairs  and  equipment. 


Total. 


48 


129 


200 


275 


339 


394 


442 


500 


FIRST    TEAE 

In  the  first  year,  personnel  will  be  added 
to  the  Institution  Itself  in  order  to  Improve 
the  overall  level  ol  care  and  to  Initiate  the 
plan  for  community-based  programs. 

The  medical  unit  will  include  a  psychia- 
trist, a  general  medical  officer,  a  dentist,  a 
physical  therapist  and  a  pharmacist.  Other 
medical  services  wUl  Include  specialty  con- 
sultation, prostheses  and  other  equipment 
for  residents,  laboratory  equipment  and 
pharmaceutical  supplies. 

The  greatest  number  of  new  personnel  will 
be  nursing  assistants,  counselors  and  house- 
keepers. Several  vocational  specialists  will 
also  be  added  to  Implement  the  plan  for 
workshopis  and  establish  procedures  for  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  residents. 

An  In-depth  diagnostic  evalxiation  of  resi- 
dents to  establish  groups  for  placement  in 
forthcoming  community-based  programs  will 
be  undertaken. 

Training  of  all  staff  will  be  initiated  to 
develop  therapeutic  skills  in  dealing  with 
profoundly  retarded  Individuals,  as  well  as 
those  less  handicapped  who  will  enter  the 
community.  As  community-based  programs 
are  established  in  succeeding  years,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  personnel  will  be 
selected  from  within  the  Institution  to  staff 
them. 

SXCOND   TKAB 

In  the  second  year,  the  number  of  direct- 
care  personnel  within  the  Institution  wUl 
continue  to  Increase.  At  the  same  time,  a 
number  of  residents  will  be  transferred  into 
community-based  programs.  The  first  shel- 
tered workshops  and  small  residences  will  be 
established,  and  day  treatment  facilities  will 
be  developed  in  addition  to  one  now  oper- 
ating on  the  grounds  of  D.C.  General 
Hospital. 

The  purchase  oX  buses  to  transport  resi- 
dents to  community-based  treatment  facili- 
ties and  workshops  will  be  necessary  In  the 
second  year. 

THIRD    AND    FOURTH    TEARS 

During  this  period  there  will  be  Increases 
In  direct-care  and  administrative  services 
personnel  at  Forest  Haven,  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  community-based  staff  and  facilities. 
In  conjunction  with  the  movement  of  Forest 
Haven  residents  into  coAmimlty-baaed 
workshops,  the  number  of  residents  receiv- 
ing wages  vrtthln  the  Institution  will  begin 
to  decrease.  Other  elements  of  the  plan  will 
remain  basically  the  same. 

FTPTH    TEAR 

In  the  fifth  year,  additional  increases  are 
planned  for  the  medical  unit.  This  reflects 
the  forthcoming  severity  of  disability  among 
Forest  Haven  residents,  as  those  who  are  less 
severely  retarded  move  out  and  are  replaced 
by  individuals  requiring  medical  attention 
and  a  higher  level  of  other  therapeutic  skills. 
Cost  of  repairs  and  equipment  Is  expected  to 
rise.  Increases  in  personnel  at  Forest  Haven 
and  in  community-based  programs  will  con- 
tinue at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  In 
previous  years.  Wages  to  residents  will  con- 
tinue to  decline. 

SIXTH.    SETZNTR  AND  EIGHTH    TEABS 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  sixth  year  the 
number  of  clients  In  community-based  day 
treatment  programs  will  begin  to  decline 
•lightly   as   the   number   in   the  less  costly 


workshops  continues  to  rise.  The  trend  to- 
ward medically-oriented  services  will  con- 
tinue within  Forest  Haven.  Cost  of  repairs 
and  equipment  is  expected  to  rise  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  a 
substantial  number  of  new  admissions  who 
fall  in  the  profoundly  retarded  range  or  have 
multiple  disabilities. 

By  the  8th  year  the  number  of  clients 
maintained  in  day  treatment  will  be  approx- 
imately 100  and  the  number  in  sheltered 
workshops  approximately  200.  Employment 
or  some  other  training  or  educational  pro- 
gram Is  expected  for  the  remaining  100  per- 
sons. Approximately  300  of  these  will  be 
maintained  by  the  Department  In  commu- 
nity-based residences.  We  anticipate  that 
100  wiU  be  living  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
foster  homes.  Four  hundred  clients  will  have 
left  Forest  Haven  to  enter  the  community 
and  two  hundred  profoundly  retarded  Indi- 
viduals will  have  been  admitted  for  care  In 
Forest  Haven. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL:  IMPORTANT 
U.S.  PROPERTY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  Stanley 
Meisler  recently  reported  his  experience 
traveling  with  a  large  vessel  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  The  article  was  printed  Sun- 
day by  the  Washington  Post. 

This  report  helps  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  of  the  world,  as  well,  of  keeping 
the  canal  open  to  shipping. 

Mr.  Meisler  notes : 

The  New  York  Maru  pays  a  (23.994  toll 
to  transit  the  canal  on  this  trip.  It  is  worth 
It.  the  captain  says.  Otherwise,  he  would  lose 
14  days  If  he  had  to  travel  around  Cape  Horn. 
And  the  cost  of  operating  his  ship,  he  says, 
is  820,000  a  day. 

Mr.  Meisler  further  notes  in  the  article 
a  U.S.  pilot,  expert  at  his  job  with  years 
of  experience,  is  required  to  take  through 
the  locks  the  large  ships  of  other  nations. 
He  reported: 

That  is  the  way  of  the  Panama  Canal: 
United  States  officials  believe  that  seaman- 
ship through  the  canal  is  so  demanding  that 
their  own  pUots  must  have  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Meisler's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pilot  Is  the  Boss  in  Panaica  Canal 
(By  Stanley  Meisler) 

Colon.  Panama. — The  Panama  Canal  Is  the 
only  waterway  In  the  world  where  pUots  take 
full  command  of  the  ship. 

In  predawn  darkness,  Ci^t.  Burley  F. 
Pruett.  48.  the  pUot.  takes  over  the  New  York 
Maru,  waiting  In  tbe  Bay  of  Panama,  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  6:15  a.m.  In  10  hours,  he  and  a 
second  pilot  will  guide  the  ship  through  this 
marvel  of  engineering  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  New  York  Mam  Is  883  feet  long  and 


106  feet  wide — only  137  feet  shorter  and  4 
feet  narrower  than  the  canal  locks  which 
raise  or  lower  ships  as  they  pass. 

There  is  no  ceremony  when  Capt.  Pruett 
takes  command. 

Capt.  Honma  asks,  "We  go  through  now?" 
"Yes,"  the  U.S.  captain  repUes. 
It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  these  two  officers. 
Capt.  Pruett  is  a  large  man,  taller  than  6 
feet,  and  weighing  mere  than  200  pounds. 
He  is  so  large,  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
think  Burley  is  his  nickname. 

He  has  worked  a£  a  pUot  on  the  Panama 
Canal  for  13  years,  and  looks  on  Missouri, 
where  he  owns  a  farm,  as  home.  On  this  trip, 
he  wears  a  red  yachting  cap  with  the  emblem 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots  association,  and 
a  white  Guayabera,  the  fancy,  tropical  spwrts 
shirt  pKDpular  in  Central  America. 

Capt.  Honma,  a  Japanese,  is  far  more  for- 
mal. Tieless,  he  wears  a  freshly  pressed  and 
laundered  w^hite  uniform  with  captain's 
strlp>es  on  the  shoulders.  He  is  short.  weU 
xinder  6  feet.  His  hair  Is  unstylishly  cropped. 
He  resembles  Peter  Lorre  holding  his  cig- 
aret:e  with  three  fingers. 

The  Japanese  captain  paces  the  bridge 
repeating  Capt.  Pruett  s  orders  to  the  crew. 
But  he  Is  not  piqued  by  loss  of  command. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  Panama  Canal: 
Unl*"'!  SUtes  officials  believe  that  seaman- 
ship through  the  canal  is  so  demanding  that 
their  own   pilots   must   have   command. 

Between  oceans  the  canal  is  51  miles.  Be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  twist  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  a  ship  moving  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  goes  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. While  so  doing,  it  must  rise  85  feet 
above  sea  level  by  the  Ume  It  reaches  the 
other  side  of  the  canal. 

It  works  this  way:  after  seven  miles,  a 
ship  from  the  Pacific  reaches  two  gates  called 
Mlraflores  locks.  The  locks  make  Panama 
different  from  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  like 
a   105-mUe  sea-level  ditch. 

In  fact,  one  reason  that  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  who,  in  the  19th  century,  dug  the 
Suez  Canal  failed  to  dig  the  Panama  as  weU, 
was  his  Insistence  on  trying  to  do  It  the  same 
way — without  locks. 

The  locks  are  like  giant  elevators  or  bath- 
tubs. In  either  case,  water  inside  a  lock  floats 
the  ship  up  or  down.  The  two  Mlraaores 
locks  raise  an  Atlantic  bound  ship  54  feet. 
After  a  mile  on  the  small,  artificial  Mir&fl^res 
Lake,  a  ship  eaters  the  third  Pedro  Miguel 
lock,  better  known  by  the  men  working  on 
the  canal  as  "Peter  McGill"  lock.  This  one 
carries  the  ship   up   a   final   31   feet. 

The  ship  then  enters  Galllard  Cut — the 
most  difficult  work  of  US.  engineers  who  fin- 
ished the  canal  in  1914  The  cut  Is  a  passage 
through  the  Continental  Divide,  remnant  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Workers  had  to  cut  through  eight  mi:es 
of  almost  solid  rocks. 

It  must  have  been  spectacular  going  in 
the  early  day».  The  passage  then  was  only 
300  feet  wide  rimmed  by  thick  vegetation 
on  the  banks.  Today,  the  banks  are  still 
overgrown,  but  the  cut  has  since  been  wid- 
ened to  500  feet. 

Despite  the  widening,  however,  a  ship  the 
size  of  the  New  York  Maru  is  given  exclusive 
passage. 

Once  out  of  the  thin  pass,  a  ship  heads 
234    miles   across    Gatun    Lake,    formed    by 
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damming  tb«  Charges  River.  It  fofiows  a 
channel  over  the  old  river  bed,  dotted  with 
Islands  that  were  once  topa  of  hills. 

At  the  end  of  the  lake,  a  ship  reaobes  the 
three  Oatun  locks  which  lower  It  86  feet  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  After  another  6>^  miles, 
the  ship  finally  reaches  the  breakwater  out- 
side the  Port  of  Colon — and  the  encfc  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

A  passenger  on  the  bridge  of  the  Ne*r  York 
Maru  gets  his  first  grasp  of  the  Manama 
Canal  when  the  ship  approaches  th*  Mlra- 
flores  locks.  As  he  looks  up,  he  s««b  LAke 
Mlrafiores  above,  held  back  by  gates-^  a  lake 
to  which  his  ship  must  climb. 

As  the  New  York  Maru  anters  tHe  first 
lock  Panama  Canal  crewmen  cltmb  ateard  to 
hook  12  cables  to  six  locomotives  at  tfee  sides 
of  the  dock.  This  power  pulls  the  ship 
through  the  locks,  although  the  New  York 
Maru  uses  some  of  Its  own  power  to  move 
between  kx^s. 

Younger  pilots  stand  forward  on  tlie  ship 
and  talk  with  locomotives  drivers  via  Walkie- 
talkies.  This  is  called  "working  the  oftilee  up 
front."  Capt.  Pruett.  with  his  own  tralkle- 
talkle,  coordlnatas  It  all.  There  are  otlly  two 
feet  between  ship  and  lock  on  eadb  side; 
sometimes  they  touch. 

"One  thing  you  have  to  have."  safs  Capt. 
Pruett.  "Is  a  lot  of  guts.  You  keep  having 
revolutions  and  horsepower  going  through 
your  head." 

No  pumps  are  used  in  movlnf  ships 
through  the  locks.  Water  enters  ana  leaves 
by  gravity. 

Every  time  a  ship  goes  through  th#  canal, 
52  million  gallons  of  lakewater  spill  Itito  the 
seas.  According  to  canal  company  ofllcials.  the 
40  ships  that  go  through  every  day  would 
displace  enough  water  to  supply  Boston  for 
two  weeks. 

The  New  York  Maru  Is  at  the  heart  of 
Panama  Canal  commerce  On  this  tr%},  It  is 
taking  Japanese  electrical  appliance*  from 
Kobe  to  Baltimore.  New  York  and  Sanannah. 
Almost  40  i>er  cent  of  the  traffic  through  the 
ranal  comes  from  ships  moving  between 
Japan  and  the  east  coast  of  the  tTnlted 
States 

The  New  York  Maru  pays  a  $23,9Mi.0O  toll 
to  transit  the  canal  on  this  trip.  It  U|  worth 
It.  the  captain  says.  Otherwise,  he  would 
lose  14  days  If  he  had  to  travel  arounjd  Cape 
Horn.  And  the  cost  of  operating  hjg  ship, 
he  says.  Is  120.000  a  day 

At  3:15  p.m  10  hours  later,  the  New  York 
Maru  ends  Its  transit  through  the  canal  near 
the  Port  of  Colon. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  Panama  Canal 
launch  comes  alongside  the  ship.  While  both 
the  huge  Japanese  container  ship  and  the 
launch  are  In  motion,  V3.  pilots  climb  down 
the  ladder  and  Jump  onto  the  launch,  ready 
for  another  trip  back  to  the  Pacific.  > 

SENATOR  HASKELL  ON  TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
April  15  has  come  and  gone,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  reminded  onre 
again  that  this  country's  tax  structure 
is  simply  not  equitable.  Tax  ^elt«rs  and 
Icopholes  designed  specifically  for  the 
wealthy  allow  thousands  of  people  every 
year  to  pay  little  or  no  income  tax. 

In  1970,  for  example,  106  people  with 
ar  annual  income  of  more  than  $J00.000 
paid  no  income  tax  at  all.  while  the 
"average"  person  In  this  income  bracket 
paid  30  percent  of  that  amount  In  in- 
come taxes.  There  are  similar  exam- 
ples at  every  income  level,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  American  people  are  Justifi- 
ably angered  with  the  situation. 

Tax  reform  in  the  United  States  is  long 
overdue. 


Senator  Floyd  K.  Haskkll  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  need  for  tax  reform. 
In  it,  he  argued  that  tax  reform  should 
meet  two  basic  principles:  First,  all  de- 
ductions, credits,  shelters,  or  referrals 
that  are  neither  generally  applicable  to 
all  taxpayer  nor  essential  to  a  fair  de- 
termination of  ability  to  pay  should  be 
repealed;  second,  the  gain  in  Treasury 
revenues  which  would  result  from  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  should  be  the  basLs 
for  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  tax  that 
everyone  pays. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  Senator  Haskell,  and  especially 
with  his  comment  ttrnt — 

Until  aU  citizens  pay  their  fair  share,  there 
Is  no  way  the  American  people  can  really 
have  faith,  trust  and  confidence  In  the  po- 
litical system. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator's  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  26  edition  of  the 
Times,  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax    RcroBM — A    Call    Prom    the    Hinter- 
land— and  a  Retork  Plan 
(By  Floyd  K.  HaskeU) 

Washington. — Public  opinion  In  this 
country  rates  President  Nixon  at  an  all-time 
low.  Yet  the  voters  rate  the  Congress  even 
lower.  Is  It  disillusionment  resulting  from 
a  general  atmosphere  of  distrust  that  we 
have  come  to  label  "Watergate"?  WUl  public 
disillusionment  disappear  If  the  Congress 
remains  resolute  and  we  discover  once  and 
for  all  the  truth  of  the  President's  Involve- 
ment or  nonlnvolvement  In  the  Watergate 
affair?  Will  an  impeachment  trial  eliminate 
public  disappointment  and  dismay? 

I  believe  not.  The  people's  disillusionment 
with  their  Oovernment  and  leadership  ante- 
dates and  runs  far  deeper  than  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  President.  To  many,  Water- 
gate and  all  the  official  Improprieties  that 
that  term  has  come  to  suggest  offer  proof 
that  virtually  everyone  In  our  Government 
Is  corrupt,  that  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
have  greater  access  to  the  centers  of  policy- 
making than  do  the  millions  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  those  policies,  and  that  ordinary 
taxpayers  have  been  but  a  pawn  In  the  game 
cf  power. 

Impeachment,  whatever  Its  result,  wUl  not 
dlsjiel  the  vast  distrust  of  nolltlcs  and  Gov- 
ernment. Impeachment  will  only  mean  that 
the  people's  branch  has  brought  an  Indict- 
ment against  the  President.  But  the  people 
have  already  Indicted  their  Institutions.  In 
a  political  sense,  and  an  impeachment  in- 
quiry may  only  be  one  step  In  halting  the 
erosion  of  confidence. 

If  we  are  to  regain  public  confldence  we 
must  address  the  root  cau.se  of  long-star d- 
Ing  popular  disillusionment:  a  widely-held 
view  that  the  Oovernment  and  Its  policies 
are  neither  responsive  nor  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Many  reasons  for  such  disillusionment 
can  be  found,  but  one  above  all  is  cur  tax 
laws.  How  Is  It  that  millionaires  pay  no  tax 
and  the  President  pays  large  sums  only  after 
an  investigation  by  Congress,  but  the  fllll.Te- 
statlon  attendant,  the  secretary  and  the 
miner  pay  exorbitant  taxes,  unrelieved  by 
even  debatable  loopholes? 

Perhaps  the  millionaire  Invests  In  low- 
Income  bousing,  oil  wells,  or  In  municipal 
bonds,  and  thus  legally  eliminates  any  In- 
come-tax liability.  We  need  low-Income 
housing  and  oil  wells,  and  our  cities  must 
have  services.  But  does  this  make  the  tax 
system  palatable?  I  think  not,  and  the 
American  people  think  not. 


America  realizes  that  every  dollar  of  tax 
"breaks"  for  a  few  people  means  that  the 
rest  of  the  people  must  take  up  the  slack 
through  higher  taxes.  I  don't  object  to  tax 
breaks  that  have  general  applicability.  What 
I  object  to  are  those  provisions  written  not 
for  all  the  people  but  for  a  select  few  who 
have  chosen  to  pursue  a  particular,  narrow 
economic  objective. 

We  must  soon  undertake  a  complex  and 
radical  oTerbaul  of  our  tax  laws.  We  must 
say  that  taxes  are  to  raise  revenues,  not  to 
Induce  economic  behavior.  We  must  reverse 
a  generation  of  policy  and  bar  subsidies  by 
tax  Incentive. 

Tax  reform  should  follow  two  basic  prin- 
ciples. First,  aU  deductions,  credlto,  shelters 
and  deferrals  that  are  neither  generally  ap- 
plicable to  taxpayera,  and  hence  distort  pro- 
gresslveness  in  the  tax  structure,  nor  essen- 
tial to  an  accurate  and  fair  determination  of 
the  abUlty  to  pay  should  be  repealed.  Sec- 
ond, the  net  gain  In  Treasury  revenues  that 
this  brings  about  should  be  the  basis  for  a 
drastic  reduction  In  all  tax  rates. 

Under  this  approcMib.  such  Items  as  the 
use  of  percentage  depletion  in  excess  of  cost, 
the  deferral  of  exi>ort  Income,  various  forms 
of  accelerated  depreciation  and  the  like 
would  all  be  repealed. 

But  we  must  retain  tax  provisions  de- 
signed to  help  all  taxpayers  meet  certain 
basic  needs  or  that  are  designed  not  only  to 
provide  an  Incentive  to  a  given  economic  ac- 
tivity but  also  to  define  realistically  one's 
ability  to  pay. 

One  might  easily  justify  exempting  from 
taxation  such  items  as  public  assistance  pay- 
ments, certain  Income  of  the  elderly,  and 
certain  medical-care  benefits.  And  one  might 
acknowledge  the  need  for  some  form  of  tax 
recognition  for  certain  consumer  expendi- 
tures such  as  housing  and  medical  care.  But 
It  Is  not  clear  that  the  tax  mechanisms  used 
for  those  purposes  are  as  equitable  or  effi- 
cient as  others  might  be.  Thus,  a  deduction 
for  medical  payments  might  be  replaced  by 
some  form  of  tax  credit.  Under  the  deduc- 
tion system,  the  Government  In  effect  sub- 
sidizes 70  percent  of  the  medical  care  of  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers  but  only  14  percent  of 
the  care  needed  by  someone  earning  $5,000 
a  year. 

There  should  be  a  revision  of  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains,  beginning  with  a  re- 
definition of  the  term  "capital  asset"  to  ex- 
clude the  source  of  ordinary  Income.  And 
there  should  be  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
allowing  capital  gains  to  escape  taxation  en- 
tirely when  the  assets  are  transferred  at 
death . 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  projected 
revenue  yield  of  such  reforms  Is  about  $25 
billion — a  sum  that  would  allow  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  the  tax  rates  on  all  Incomi 
brackets. 

UntU  all  cltteens  pay  their  fair  share,  there 
Is  no  way  the  American  people  can  really 
have  faith,  tmst  and  confidence  In  the  po- 
litical system. 


TOO  MANY  U.S.  TROOPS  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  100,000  more  American 
troops  stationed  In  Asia  than  we  need 
there.  We  ought  to  bring  them  home  and 
deactivate  them. 

Bringing  home  about  half  our  military 
forces  from  that  part  of  the  world  would 
save  American  taxpayers  $1  billion  In 
direct  manpower  co?;ts  alone;  billions 
more  for  troop  support,  military  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  logistics. 
The  balance-of-payments  savings  as.soci- 
ated  with  such  a  cutback  would  be  rough- 
ly $800  million  a  year. 

The  sky  would  not  fall.  We  would  still 
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have  more  than  enough  men — and  fire- 
power— to  protect  American  security  in 
the  Pacific  and  to  live  up  to  our  legiti- 
mate treaty  commitments  to  our  allies. 

Even  with  100,000  servicemen  pulled 
out  of  South  Korea,  Thailand,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan,  we  would 
still  have  59,000  air  and  ground  forces 
left  in  those  countries,  plus  33.000  men 
of  the  7th  Fleet  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific,  and  14,000  air  and 
ground  forces  in  Guam — 106,000  men  in 
aU. 

Immediately  after  the  last  world  war. 
Jt  was  reasonable  to  keep  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  troops  in  Asia  to  allow 
our  allies  to  rebuild  and  recover  from 
the  recent  conflict.  But  such  a  huge 
American  military  presence  was  never 
meant  to  be  permanent.  The  spectacular 
economic  growth  experienced  by  those 
countries  in  recent  years — thanks  in 
large  part  to  U.S.  aid — ^now  makes  them 
better  able  to  support  their  own  defense. 

I  have  also  actively  supported  Senator 
Mansfield's  efforts  to  whittle  down  the 
$17  billion  we  spend  on  European  mili- 
tary support,  and  this  25  years  after 
World  War  n.  I  still  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  reducing  our  overseas  forces  would 
make  us  stronger  as  a  nation  than  we 
are  today. 

This  is  not  an  idle  proposal.  A  growing 
number  of  Members  of  Congress — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — are  fed 
up  with  the  wasteful,  provocative,  and 
counterproductive  deploynient  of  huge 
numbess  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  globe. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment I  wrote  with  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
cut  back  110,000  troops  worldwide.  But 
the  House  would  not  go  along.  This  year, 
I  believe  we  will  have  the  backing  of  the 
House  as  well. 


POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  REFLEC- 
TIONS IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  WAR 
OP  OCTOBER  1973 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  In 
an  article  entitled  "Political  and  Mili- 
tary Reflections  in  the  Wake  of  the  War 
of  October  1973,"  Melr  Pa'il  has  com- 
mented insightfully  on  the  conflict,  the 
motivations,  and  aspirations  of  the  par- 
ticipants, and  interested  foreign  par- 
ties. Mr.  Pa'il  is  an  eminently  qualified 
observer  of  the  Middle  East.  He  is  a 
member  of  Israel's  parliament,  the 
Knesset,  and  is  a  lecturer  in  history  and 
military  history  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 
He  is  also  a  former  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Central  OflQcer's  School  of 
the  Israeli  army,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Israeli  Peace 
Research  Society.  Recognizing  that  "the 
root"  of  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct  is 
Israeli-Palestinian  struggle,  Pa'il  pro- 
poses that: 

The  government  of  Israel  permit  the  early 
holding  of  democratic  electlona  In  the  oc- 
cupied territories — elections  In  which  the 
Palestinians  will  choose  their  representatives. 
Israel  should  declare  tJhat  it  recognizes  the 
right  of  the. Arab  Palestinian  people  to  self- 
determination,  which  will  be  implemented 
alongside  a  guarantee  of  peaceful  ooexlstenoe 
with  Israel.  Israel's  efforts  should  be  directed 
towards  Including  the  representatives  of  the 


occupied  areas  In  every  negotiation  aimed  at 
discussing  the  future  of  the  territories  In 
which  they  live,  or  the  refugee  problem. 

I  want  to  bring  this  important  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  others  Interested  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  "Political  and  Military  Reflec- 
tions in  the  Wake  of  the  War  of  Octo- 
ber 1973"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Political  and  Mtlitaht  Reflections  in  the 
Wakje  of  the  War  of  October  1973 

(By  Melr  Pa'U) 

I.      geographic      depth      ViSSTJS      POLITICAL 

rREKDOM  or  action 
The  Bg^yptlan-Syrlan  offensive  on  Yom 
Klppur  1973  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
status  quo  policy  of  the  government  since  the 
end  of  the  Six-Day  War  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. This  policy  held  that  time  works  only  In 
our  favor,  that  we  must  follow  a  line  of  con- 
solidation, settlement  and  creating  fcu:ts  in 
the  occupied  territories  (as  outlined  by  the 
OallU  Document),  and  that  ultimately  this 
would  be  accepted  by  the  world,  and  we 
would  extend  (de  facto  or  de  Jure)  our  ter- 
ritory and  establish  security  and  tranquility 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  policy  proved 
to  be  a  dreadful  delusion.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  renewal  of  a  war  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  deadly  scale  than  the  Six  Day  War  and 
the  War  of  Attrition.  This  policy  failed  even 
In  terms  of  strategic  considerations. 

The  tv>o  vara  compared 

Let  us  make  a  short  historical  comparison 
between  the  Six-Day  War  and  the  War  of 
October  1973. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Six-Day  War,  from  the 
end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  June  1967, 
when  Egyptian  forces  gathered  in  Slnal,  and 
the  forces  of  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  Syria  began 
to  concentrate  to  our  east,  we  lacked  stra- 
tegic dept^  because  of  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Israel  at  that  time.  But  during  the  three 
weeks  which  preceded  June  6,  1967,  It  be- 
came clear  that  Israel  hart  great  freedom  of 
political  action  In  terms  of  the  Interests  of 
the  world  powers.  We  had  at  least  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  sympathies  of  world  opinion  in  most 
countries. 

This  state  of  affairs  enabled  us  to  strike  a 
pre-emptive  blow  In  the  Slnal  Pennlnsula. 
in  the  central  mountain  range  of  the  Jor- 
danian West  Bank  (Hebron-Jerusalem-Neb- 
lus-Jenln)  and  afterwards,  in  the  Golan 
Heights.  As  a  result,  we  achieved  the  most 
striking  military  victory  that  Israel  has 
known  since  Its  founding,  followed  by  a  sig- 
nificant political  improvement  based  on  the 
very  fact  of  our  control  over  the  "occupied 
territories." 

On  the  eve  of  the  October  1973  War,  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians  prepared  for  their  at- 
tack, Israel  enjoyed  reasonable  strategic 
depth,  but  found  herself  In  a  situation  of 
greatly  reduced  freedom  of  action.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  Africa  were  In  a 
process  of  disintegration,  those  with  Western 
Evu-c^e  were  becoming  Increasingly  aloof 
and  detached  (not  to  mention  the  outright 
animosity  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries) ,  and  even  the  one  Great  Power  which 
backed  Lsrael,  the  United  States,  would  un- 
der no  circumstances  have  allowed  us  to 
make  a  preemptive  attack  on  Yom  Klppur 
eve.  Had  we  taken  the  Initiative  of  a  pre- 
emptive attack,  they  would  have  stopped  us 
In  a  day  or  two:  and  we  would  have  been 
forced  to  pull  back  and  been  compelled  by 
the  United  States  to  rellnqiUsh  most  of  the 
territorial  and  political  gains  of  the  Six-Day 
War. 


Why  such  tfolation'' 

Why  did  Israel  find  itself  in  such  a  bind'' 
Though  this  problem  requires  a  separate 
dLscussion,  ii  would  be  missing  the  point  to 
shruc  oi;r  shou!der=  a;.d  blame  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  our  trouble^  It  should  be  clear  that 
Israel's  policy  itself  is  at  least  partly  to 
bla.nie  lor  the  Isolation  we  found  ourselves  in 
on  the  eve  of  the  Vom  Kippur  War.  Israel  s 
policy  for  the  past  six  years  regarding  the 
"occupied  territories",  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  status  quo  through  a  series  of  falts  ac- 
complis.  This  policy  of  "creating  facts'  in 
these  territories  has  been  part  of  a  tough 
political  line  based  on  an  unwillingness  to 
relinquish  territories  in  return  for  a  possible 
peace  settlement. 

As  a  result  of  such  policies,  we  were  thrown 
into  the  War  of  October  1973  with  strategic 
depth,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but 
without  the  necessary  freedom  of  political 
action  lo  fully  use  our  military  capabilities 
It  is  true  that  we  succeeded  In  containing 
and  repelling  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  and 
even  conquering  additional  territory  In 
Syria  and  the  West  Bank  of  the  Suez  Canal 
we  achieved  a  clear  military  victory.  However 
this  victory  only  came  after  a  war  which  was 
three  times  as  long  as  the  SU-Day  War  and 
cost  us.  so  It  appears,  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  lives. 

When  we  examine  the  pkolltlcal  situation 
which  now  prevails  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  state*  since  the  recent  cease-fire  came 
into  effect,  we  must  conclude  that  In  spite  of 
a  military  victory,  we  have  not  obtained  a 
single  positive  political  achievement.  We  are 
in  about  the  same  political  situation  a£  we 
were  vls-a-vls  the  Arab  world  after  the  Six- 
Day  War  and  we  still  face  the  same  dilemmas 
that  resulted  from  that  war. 

The  question  still  remains,  are  we  prepared 
to  return  the  "occupied  territories"  (even 
gradually  and  in  stages)  in  exchange  for 
their  demilitarization  and  steps  towards 
political  peace  between  ourselves  and  the 
Arabs?  Or  shall  we  continue  to  "establish 
facts"  In  the  territories  In  the  false  hope 
that  the  world  will  be  reconciled  to  this  and 
with  clear  anticipation  of  another  round  of 
battles  in  the  future?  It  seems  that  our 
pwUtlcal  situation  has  even  deteriorated  fol- 
lowing the  October  War  for  now  there  Is  a 
gocd  chance  the  Super  Powers  will  press 
more  forcefully  for  a  pwUtlcal  settlement 
which  will  Involve  significant  Israeli  territo- 
rial concessions  in  return  for  political  con- 
cessions from  the  Arabs. 

In  our  comparison  of  the  Six -Day  War 
with  the  October  1973  War.  therefore,  we 
can  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  are  In- 
ternational-political factors  which  contrib- 
ute more  to  political  and  military  victory 
than  secure  borders,  even  If  the  latter  pro- 
vide strategic  depth;  moreover,  strategic 
depth  can  also  be  achieved  by  demilitarizing 
the  territories  after  their  return. 
Initiatives   could    have   prevented    laolation 

Could  Israeli  vrtlllngness  to  gradually 
relinquish  the  occupied  territories  In  ex- 
change for  their  demilitarization  and  con- 
tractual peace  settlement  have  altered  the 
political  situation  prior  to  October  1973'' 
Could  a  massive  IsraeU  peace  Initiative  be- 
tween 1957  and  1973  have  prevented  the 
October  War  or  any  other  war?  This  is  very 
difficult  to  know,  for  even  the  most  exten- 
sive p?ace  Initiative  on  our  part  might  not 
have  received  an  appropriate  response  from 
the  main  leaders  of  the  Arab  world.  But 
one  thing  Is  almost  certain  •  such  an  inita- 
tlve  would  have  helped  to  avoid  Israel's 
isolation  among  the  nations  of  the  world  It 
Is  also  likely  that  such  an  Irltiatlve  would 
have  deepened  our  own  faith  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause  and  moderated  some  of  the 
ultra-natlonallstlc  feelings  which  have  sur- 
faced In  our  society.  It  might  have  also  suc- 
ceeded In  opening  a  channel  of  communlca- 
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tlon  with  someone  la  the  Arab  world  lu  the 
posl-Six-Day  War  period. 

The  question  which  arises  Is:  today,  after 
a  cease-flre  has  been  Imposed  on  the  parties, 
will  Israel  wait  and  be  forced  by  pressures 
from  the  Big  Powers?  Or  will  she  now  Initi- 
ate a  peace  policy  and  publicly  announce 
without  Big  Power  pressure  that  the  terri- 
tories occupied  since  the  Six-Day  War  are 
competely  negotiable  lu  return  for  demili- 
tarization and  peace  settlements. 

n.    POSSIBLJE  KMAB    INTKNTIOKB   IN   THX   OCTOBn 
W/UI 

The  actions  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
Armed  Forces  during  the  first  days  of  the 
battle,  and  our  knowledge  of  Soviet  ^tlcal 
and  operational  doctrine,  allow  us  to  deter- 
mine the  military  objectives  of  tbesQ  coun- 
tries In  the  October  TS  attack.  | 
Syria 

The  Syrians  apparently  Intended  ta  recap- 
ture the  Golan  Heights  In  two  or  thr«e  days. 
They  expected  to  be  protected  from  ovir  air 
force  by  their  modem  anti-aircraft  missile 
systems  which  extended  througboot  tbe 
Syrian  Oolan  Heights  and  Bashan  (Hburan) 
and  which  would  certainly  ^)e  mov^  Into 
the  re-conquered  Israeli  Golan  Helg%ta.  At 
a  second  stage.  It  appears  the  Syrians  In- 
tended to  contain  counter-attacks  by  the 
Israeli  armoured  Infantry  and  air  force  In  an 
effort  to  weaken  our  strength  and  bleed  us 
for  a  few  more  days  until  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Great  Powers  would  arrange  a  cease- 
fire approximately  along  the  old  (pre-lM7) 
border  with  a  few  changes  In  favt*  of  the 
Syrlaiis.  4 

The  Egyptian  objective  was  apparently  to 
cross  the  Suez  Canal  at  a  number  of  bridge- 
heads, and  to  p>enetrate  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
over  a  period  of  three  to  four  day«  until 
Kg3rptlan  military  control  extended  altmg  the 
East  Bank  of  the  Canal  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
to  thirty  kilometers.  This  was  to  be  effected 
under  the  protection  of  a  dense  anti-aircraft 
missile  system  spread  along  the  west  aide  of 
the  Canal — part  of  which  would  accompany 
the  land  forces  crossing  over  to  the  East 
Bank.  At  a  second  stage  the  Egyptlma  In- 
tended to  contain  counter-attacks  of  the 
Israeli  armoured  Infantry  and  air  force,  with 
the  aim  of  crushing  us  before  the  United 
Nations  and  tbe  Great  Powers  would  bring 
about  a  general  cease-flre. 

Little  Expectation  of  a  Third  Stage 

It  Is  very  likely  that  there  were  some 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  commanders  or  leaders, 
who  In  their  sweetest  dreams,  hope  to  con- 
tinue into  a  third  stage,  after  the  Israeli  De- 
fense F\}rces  {IX>JF.)  was  crushed,  a^d  ad- 
vance Into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Oalliiee  and 
into  the  Sinai  expanses  through  annoured- 
motorlzed -warfare.  However,  it  aemnm  that 
such  expectations  were  not  considered  real- 
istic by  those  who  made  the  decisions  tc  Sjrrla 
and  Egypt  in  light  of  their  evaluations  of 
I  DP  since  the  Six-Day  War.  Maeover. 
armoured-motorized-warfare  requtr#e  air 
control  and  close  coordination  with  the  air 
force  which  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the 
Syrians  could  count  upon,  for  they  Qd  not 
even  attempt  to  eliminate  our  airfltllds  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  attack. 
Jordan 

The  question  arises:  Why  didn't  the  Haahe- 
mlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan  join  the  attack  of 
October  "73?  Her  participation  would  cer- 
tainly have  placed  Israel  in  an  eveit  more 
difficult  situation.  It  aeems  that  Kinf  Hus- 
sein and  his  advisors  had  two  considerations 
In  not  Joining  tbe  war: 

(1)  IJ>.F.'s  deterrent  image  was  still  clear 
In  tbe  minds  of  the  Jordanian  authorities 
and  they  feared — and  rightly  so — ^tbait  when 
tbe  ID:p.  would  make  a  count«r-«ttack, 
Israel  would  likely  gain  control  of  tAe  East 
Bank  of  tbe  Jordan  (Including  the  cttles  of 
Irbld,  Mlfraq.  Jerash,  a-S«lt,  Amman,  Karq, 


Ma'ar.  and  Aqaba)  and  simply  put  an  end 
to  the  present  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Arab  countries  along  the 
lines  even  In  the  event  of  an  Israeli  military 
victory. 

(2)  The  Jordanian  ruler  reasoned  that 
sbould  the  October  War  bring  about  or  Im- 
pose talks  between  Israel  and  Syrians  did 
not  face  such  a  danger  of  "territories  In  ex- 
change for  demilitarization  and  peace."  this 
would  have  to,  in  any  case,  also  involve  the 
Israel-Jordan  plane.  Thus.  Jordan  could  reap 
the  benefits  following  the  war  without  having 
to  spill  tbe  blood  of  her  soldiers  and  citizens 
to  obtain  them. 

The  Jordanian  aid  to  Syria  In  the  form  of 
sending  an  armoured  brigade  to  Southern 
Syria  were  merely  a  political  move.  Had  Jor- 
dan Joined  the  war  full  force,  she  would  have 
activated  her  military  strength  on  the  land 
and  In  the  air  In  a  third  strategic  theatre  of 
war  allowing  for  those  optimal  benefits  which 
follow  from  the  wise  operation  of  an  "Ex- 
terna] Lines"  strategy. 

Whatever  King  Hussein's  considerations, 
he  acted  wisely  by  not  Involving  his  country 
In  the  October  War,  and  he  succeeded  in 
emerging  with  honor  In  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs 
because  of  bis  symbolic  military  contribution 
to  tbe  Syrian  effort. 

//  the  Arabs  had  icon 

Had  the  Syrian  or  Egyptians  realized  their 
plans.  Israel's  military  and  political  secu- 
rity would  have  deteriorated.  On  the  Israeli- 
Syrian  front,  our  northern  border  would  have 
returned  to  its  pre-'87  vulnerability;  on  the 
political  plane  any  chance  of  a  settlement 
with  Syria  would  have  been  removed  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

As  for  Egypt,  from  a  military  standpoint 
we  would  have  lost  part  of  the  strategic 
depth  of  tbe  Slnal:  trom.  a  political  stand- 
point, we  would  have  lost  the  Suee  Canal 
which,  because  of  its  international  geo- 
pcriltlcal  Importance,  could  and  still  can, 
serve  as  a  good  political  bargaining  card  for 
Israel.  In  return  for  volvmtary  relinquish- 
ment of  the  Canal  there  is  a  chance  of 
achieving  the  first  step  In  the  complicated 
process  of  i>olltlcai  rapproacbement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  other  political 
centers  of  tbe  Arab  world. 

It  sbould  not  be  forgotten  that  any  sig- 
nificant military  gains  by  the  Egyptians  or 
Syrians  would  have  put  off  any  possibility 
of  dialogue  between  Israelis  and  Arabs.  This 
Is  because  the  most  realistic  part  of  our  bar- 
gaining position — the  territories — would 
have  been  returned  to  the  Arabs.  Any  seri- 
ous Egyptian  or  Syrian  military  achievement 
would  also  have  Increased  the  Arab  sense  of 
military  security;  reduced  the  deterrent 
foroe  of  the  IJSJ*.  and  automatically  opened 
the  option  of  an  additional  round  of  bloody 
war  In  the  near  future — this  time  Including 
Jordan  in  the  fighting. 

Ut.    ■Xn.ECTIONB    DTON    ISKAKU    STRATXGT 

After  the  War  of  Independence,  it  became 
clear  to  us  that  any  war  that  Israel  would 
have  to  fight  In  tbe  future  would  only  last 
the  number  of  days  It  would  take  the  Great 
Powers  to  impose  a  cease-flre.  This  meant 
that  the  classic  strategy  of  "Internal  Lines" 
by  which  the  I.D  J",  carried  out  Its  offensives 
in  the  second  part  of  the  1948  War.  was  now 
antiquated.  In  Its  place,  the  I.D.F.  would 
have  to  operate  according  to  a  strategy  that 
would  allow  it  to  take  the  Initiative,  not  Just 
in  one  direction,  but  in  two  or  more  parallel 
offensives,  giving  us  tbe  ability  to  achieve, 
from  a  p<4itlcal  point  of  view,  a  maximum 
exploitation  of  time  available.  If  there  were 
any  reasons  for  doubting  this  line  of  reason- 
ing before  June  1967.  the  Six-Day  War 
proved  that  If  we  don't  know  bow  to  carry 
out  m  number  of  parallel  attacks,  we  wUl  in 
the  end  miss  out  on  historic  opportunities. 
Importanee  of  the  Retervet 

In  order  to  meet  thU  vital  challenge,  we 
cannot  enter  a  serious  war  without  mobilis- 


ing our  reserve  forces.  Only  with  their 
mobilization  can  the  I.D.F.  achieve  the  di- 
mensions which  will  enable  it  to  protect  its 
Initiative  on  a  nvunber  of  parallel  strategic 
fronts.  This  Is  essentially  the  secret  of  the 
Israeli  Army's  quantitative  power.  Against 
this  background,  the  failure  to  mobilise  parts 
of  the  reserves  before  Tom  Klppur  1973  was 
a  serious  mistake  which  must  be  thoroughly 
and  fundamentally  Investigated  and  from 
which  we  must  draw  all  the  relevant  conclu- 
sions about  the  management  of  our  Intel- 
ligence Service.  Its  decision-making  processes, 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  its  decision- 
making bodies:  perhaps  we  will  have  to  make 
necessary  personnel  changes.  Had  part  of  the 
reserve  detachments  been  mobilized  in  time, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  contain  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  attacks  more  easily,  to 
rei>el  them  more  quickly  and  carry  the  war 
Into  enemy  territory  on  both  fronts  In  three 
or  four  days,  or  at  most,  a  week — and  with 
much  fewer  losses. 

Lirnitations  to  Our  Strength 

However,  even  the  problem  of  carrying  the 
war  Into  enemy  territory  must  be  handled 
wisely.  The  aggressive  flghtlng  spirit  of  our 
commanders  and  I.D.F.'s  superior  capacity  of 
performance  over  the  Arab  armies — a  su- 
periority revealed  again  In  the  October  War 
despite  certain  dlsapF>olntments — must  be 
constantly  tempered  by  tbe  sort  of  reasoned 
wisdom  which  is  an  Integral  part  of  both 
the  Jewish  and  Israeli-Zionist  tradition.  On 
this  subject  we  should  consider  the  following 
analysis. 

Even  military  strength  has  objective  lim- 
itations which  must  be  considered  lest  we  be 
biirnt  out  by  the  intensity  of  our  own 
strength.  Despite  our  military  superiority 
over  the  entire  Arab  world,  we  cannot,  even 
if  our  population  was  to  number  eight  to 
ten  million  Jews,  forcibly  control  the  entire 
Arab  Middle  East  and  Impose  political  settle- 
ments on  the  Arab  States  as  we  see  fit.  The 
Arab  world,  despite  its  social,  economic  and 
even  cultural  backwardness.  Is  "bigger  than 
we  are"  demographlcally  and  geographically. 
This  is  without  taking  Into  account  the  re- 
action of  tbe  Great  Powers  (including  the 
U.S.)  should  we  attempt  to  take  over  tbe 
ruling  centers  of  tbe  Arab  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  We  must  remember  that  Damas- 
cus numbers  around  eight  hundred  thovisand 
Arabs  and  Cairo  around  five  million  Arabs 
who  cannot  be  counted  among  Israel's  sym- 
pathizers; and  these  two  cities  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Arab  world. 

These  limitations  to  our  military  strength 
are  apparently  clear  to  our  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  for  such  considerations.  In 
addition  to  fear  of  active  Intervention  of  the 
Great  Powers,  prevented  them  from  ordering 
the  I.DJ".  to  carry  out  a  blitz  on  Damascus 
and  Cairo.  This  Is  a  credit  to  their  wisdom. 
A  new  strategy  of  attrition 

However,  during  the  October  War,  a  ten- 
dency began  to  appear  among  our  political 
and  military  leadership  to  try  and  persuade 
the  Arab  leaders  to  talk  and  to  recognize 
Israel  by  means  of  a  new  strategy.  This 
strategy  proposes  to  prove  to  the  Arabs  that 
In  any  battle  or  war.  their  armies  can  antici- 
pate such  a  beating  that  It  Is  not  worth  the 
price  they  must  pay — either  in  loss  of  life 
or  in  the  material  and  economic  spheres. 
This  strategy  by  nature  necessitates  pro- 
longed military  attrition  which  Is  supposed 
to — God  willing — open  the  eyes  of  the  Arab 
leaders  and  make  them  realize  that  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  talk  about  political 
settlements  with  Israel  than  to  suffer  the 
debilitation  of  their  human  and  material 
resources.  This  strategy,  which  was  explicitly 
voiced  by  tbe  Minister  of  Defense  in  bis  tele- 
vision appearance  of  14  October  1073,  should 
be  severely  criticized  on  two  grounds: 

Tbe  strategy  of  attrition  ts  by  nature  two- 
sided  and  will  take  its  toll  from  us  In  Uvea, 
as  well  as  economically,  in  every  battle.  Tbe 
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people  of  Israel  cannot  afford  tbe  luxury  of 
such  a  strategy. 

The  Arab  leaders  control  tremendous  re- 
sources of  manpower  and  have  political  and 
economic  alliances  which  allow  them  to  re- 
supply  themselves  with  relative  ease  again 
and  again.  The  destruction  at  part  of  tbe 
Arab  armies  in  devastating  battles  on  land, 
aea,  and  in  the  air,  has  little  effect  upon  the 
Arab  leaders  over  the  long  run.  The  end  re- 
sult will  be  to  draw  us  Into  additional  and 
frequent  rounds  of  ravaging  war  due  to  the 
rehabilitation  rate  of  the  Arab  forces.  Tbe 
Arab  side  will  suffer  less  than  we  do  from 
these  wars  and  will  be  affected  by  them  less. 
In  the  above-mentioned  television  inter- 
view, the  Minister  of  Defense  admitted  that 
he's  not  even  sure  he  can  bring  Syria  and 
Egypt  to  accept  a  cease-flre  by  means  of  this 
method  of  attrition. 

Territory  as  a  Bargaining  Card 

Despite  the  limitations  we  mentioned  re- 
garding Damascus  and  Cairo,  in  the  complex 
situation  existing  between  us  and  tbe  Arabs, 
military  control  over  territorial  possessions 
provides  a  great  number  of  military  and 
political  advantages. 

The  advantages  of  controlling  territory  are 
both  defensive  (strategic  depth)  and  offen- 
sive (solid  bases  for  our  attacks).  On  this, 
there  has  been  general  agreement.  To  sense 
the  dimensions  of  the  military  importance 
of  the  territories,  we  need  only  imagine  bow 
bitter  our  lot  would  have  been  in  tbe  Jordan 
Valley,  the  Klnneret  Basin,  and  Eastern 
Upper  Galilee  bad  the  Syrians  successfully 
gained  control — God  forbid — of  the  Golan 
Heights  during  their  Tom  Klppur  attack. 

However,  tbe  political  advantages  of  con- 
trolling the  territories  do  not  lie  in  annexa- 
tionist visions  of  the  territorial  expansion  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  but  In  tbe  geo-political 
Importance  of  certain  territories  as  bargain- 
ing cards  in  exchange  for  significant  political 
concessions  from  tbe  other  side,  including 
the  total  demilitarization  of  the  territories 
accompanied  by  suitable  military  and  politi- 
cal guaranties.  The  Tom  Klppur  War  cer- 
tainly proved  that  merely  bedding  territories 
without  using  them  to  promote  ptdltioal  ne- 
gotiations, ultimately  leads  to  renewed  war- 
fare and  ^>illlng  of  blood. 

The  question  of  how  many  Egyptian,  Syr- 
Ian.  Iraqi  or  Jordanian  forces  were  wiped 
out  in  the  October  1973  war  Is  of  secondary 
importance.  The  dimensions  of  tbe  damages 
(which,  to  our  great  sorrow,  were  mutual) 
will  be  determined  only  if  the  next  round 
takes  place  in  three,  flve,  or  seven  years.  How- 
ever, the  territories  we  succeed  In  holding 
can.  if  we  behave  intelligently  and  gener- 
ously on  the  political  plane,  serve  as  a  bar- 
gaining card  which  can  gradually  alter  the 
political  situation  In  exchange  for  gradtial 
territorial  concessions. 

Egypt— We  Should  Not  Have  Trapped  the 
Third  Army 

This  analysis  compels  us  to  question  some 
of  our  leadership's  strategic  considerations 
after  we  assumed  the  initiative  in  the  Octo- 
ber War. 

On  tbe  Egyptian  front,  it  is  clear  that  our 
establishing  a  bridgehead  north  of  tbe  Great 
Bitter  Lake  on  tbe  west  bank  of  tbe  Suez 
Canal,  and  our  expansion  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it.  upset  the  Egyptian  strategic 
balance  and  persuaded  the  Sovlete  to  put 
pressure  on  Egypt  and  tbe  United  States.  This 
Is  what  brought  about  the  ceasefire  on  Oc- 
tober 32  and  October  24. 

This  I.DJ*.  operation  was  a  good  example 
of  an  indirect  approach,  which  exploited  tbe 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Egyptian  Army's  deploy- 
ment and  his  slow  reactions.  If  anything 
was  lacking  in  brilliance,  it  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  final  polish:  we  should  have  not 
completely  encircled  the  Egyptian  Army 
either  in  the  southern  or  northern  part  of 
the  Canal,  but.  Instead,  left  him  an  opening 


for  communication  with  his  rear.  These  out- 
lets are  vital  from  a  mUltary  standpoint,  for 
there  was  a  chance  they  could  assist  in  the 
psychological  disintegration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  perhaps  even  hasten  the  collapse 
of  part  of  their  formations  east  of  the  Canal. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  these  openings 
are  manifoldly  even  more  ImfKirtant  politi- 
cally, for  as  long  as  the  Egyptian  Armies 
maintain  minimal  ties  with  their  rear  and 
their  problem  of  subsistence  Is  not  critical, 
there  could  be  a  chance  of  avoiding  external 
and  superfluous  pressure  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Great  Powers.  This  would  make  it  easier  to 
gain  time  In  order  to  maintain  our  presence 
on  tbe  West  Bank  of  the  Canal  and  achieve 
without  undue  Involvement  by  the  Great 
Powers,  significant  political  concessions.  If 
the  Egyptian  Third  Army's  very  existence  Is 
in  danger,  however,  we  openly  invite  urgent 
international  pressure  to  begin  an  Israeli 
vrithdrawal. 

In  conclusion,  wise  and  original  military 
thinking  would  have  been  to  leave  some  small 
opening  for  the  Egyptian  Third  Army  which 
would  serve  as  a  valve  to  release  political 
and  psychological  pressure  while  allowing 
the  I.D.F.  to  keep  open  the  option  of  total 
encirclement. 

STRIA A    TEMPORARY    BtTrFEE    WAS    NEEDED 

As  for  the  Syrian  front,  when  we  went  over 
to  the  offensive,  we  were  apparently  caught 
up  too  quickly  in  battles  to  destroy  tbe 
Syrian  and  Iraqi  forces;  our  leaderabip  did 
not  seem  to  have  determined  a  clear  strategy 
for  the  offensive.  There  were  various  hinte 
about  aiming  for  Damascus,  but  these  wwe 
apparently  leaked  to  "confuse  the  enemy." 
In  my  opinion,  after  we  took  the  Initiative 
we  should  have  directed  our  attack  toward 
controlling  the  region  of  Sheikh-Maskin  and 
Joining  up  with  Jabal  Druze.  This  would  not 
be  to  annex  territory,  but  rather  to  establish 
a  temporary  buffer  between  Jordan  and  Syria 
In  preparation  for  political  contacts  to  fol- 
low, and  also  to  bold  something  significant 
for  further  bargaining  with  tbe  Syrians. 
A  Limited-Amu  Strategy 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  given  the 
specific  conditions  of  tbe  Middle  East  and 
tbe  conditions  of  tbe  protracted  Israel-Arab 
Conflict,  we  are  compelled  to  follow  a  Itmit- 
ed-armt  strategy  and  not  a  strategy  of  un- 
conditional surrender  or  of  total  destruction. 
In  this  framework,  the  correct  approach  is 
not  a  strategy  of  pulverising  tbe  enemy,  but 
a  strategy  of  limited  territorial  control, 
meaning,  control  for  bargaining  ptirpoaes 
only,  and  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  annexa- 
tion. 

IV.  aEn.BcnoMS  on  tbsaw.t  tactics 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  October  1973 
War  put  the  IX).F.  to  a  difficult  tactical  test, 
which  involved  us  In  considerable  "band-to- 
band"  combat,  mechanized  or  otherwise.  Tbe 
I.D.F.,  with  Ite  regular  and  reserves  branches, 
ultimately  stood  tbe  test,  contained  and 
repelled  tbe  attacks  and  took  the  offensive, 
carrying  the  battle  into  enemy  territory. 
This  fact  serves  as  proof  that  the  IHT.  is 
superior  in  principle  to  its  Arab  enemies, 
both  in  flghtlng  spirit  and  in  the  tactical  and 
operational  management  of  ite  fighting 
forces. 

A  War  of  Foot-Soldiers 
But  from  tbe  Information  reflected  in  tbe 
press,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  IJ3.F.  must 
undntake  basic  changes  in  several  aspecte 
of  military  doctrine  and  tactics.  First  and 
foremost  Is  tbe  improvement  of  the  status, 
size,  and  combat  role  of  tbe  foot-soldier  as  a 
modern  twentieth  century  fighter. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  here  to  become  in- 
volved in  operative-strategic  polemics  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  been  organized  de- 
fensively in  fortified  installations  along  the 
Canal  and  tbe  Syrian  Purple  Line.  We  assume 
that  such  arrangement  were  required  from 
a  political  standpoint,  and  It  is  dear  that 


political  considerations  must  always  take 
precedence  over  military  considerations. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that,  even 
though  most  of  our  fortified  installations 
along  the  Suez  Canal  and  some  of  them  on 
the  Syrian  lines  were  captured  by  the  enemy 
within  the  first  day  or  two,  this  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  conceptual  failure  of 
the  defensive  formations.  It  does,  however, 
prove  that  our  infantry  is  in  need  of  substan- 
tial improvement. 

Similarly,  we  must  thoroughly  examine  our 
defense  tactics  and  our  fortlflcation  system 
to  see  if  we  have  not  mistakenly  preferred 
a  "bunker  conception"  over  a  sound  and  ef- 
fective fire  capability.  We  must  also  examine 
our  standards  of  fighting  spirit,  for  good  in- 
fantry units  operating  properly  from  fortified 
Installations  with  the  help  of  tanks.  artUlery, 
engineering  and  air  support,  and  possessing 
an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition,  should 
know  how  to  fight  from  within  their  Installa- 
tions even  if  they  are  completely  surrounded 
for  a  week  or  even  more.  The  stronghold  at 
the  southern  dock  of  the  Suez  and  the  north- 
ern stronghold  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast 
are  good  cases  in  point. 

The  need  for  night  fighting 

The  veteran  soldiers  among  us  were  not 
comfortable  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  days  of  the  battle  there  was  little  said 
about  offensive  night  flghtlng  at  least  In  two 
areas: 

Large-scale  raids,  mostly  with  helicopters, 
against  all  of  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sile bases  and  alrflelds  and  even  against  his 
communications  and  transportation  systems. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  operation  against 
the  batteries  of  missiles  must  be  solely  car- 
ried out  by  the  air  force  or  the  use  of  tbe 
sophisticated  homlng-ln  "Shrike"  missiles. 

Counter  attacks  by  tbe  infantry  at  night 
with  the  support  of  tanks  and  artUlery.  with 
the   infantry  either  on   foot,   fighting   from 
half-tracks  or  carried  by  helicopters. 
Necessary  overhauls 

It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  where  exactly  tbe 
weakness  of  IJJJP.'s  infantry  lies.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  there  are  insufficient  Infantry 
troths  to  carry  out  all  the  above-mentioned 
objectives  or  whether  the  infantry  lacks  suf- 
ficient modem  equipment  in  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal weapons,  half-tracks,  or  helicopters. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  deflciencles  in  tbe 
fighting  doctrine  and  education  of  the  flght- 
ers  themselves.  In  any  case,  there  Is  tbe  im- 
pression that  in  IJ3J.'s  "pbllbarmonic  or- 
chestra," the  lack  of  a  modem  Infantry  Is 
keenly  felt;  this  is  a  matter  which  requires 
Investigation  and  correction. 

A  second  overhaul  should  be  made  of  the 
formative  structure  of  IX).F.  It  appears  that 
the  present  Defence  leadership  was  exces- 
sively hasty  in  adopting  a  divisionary  striK- 
ture  as  a  flxed  formation,  seemingly  baaed 
on  tbe  historical  examples  of  various  foreign 
armies. 

Tbe  complications  of  the  October  War  and 
the  need  for  flexibility  may  compel  us  to 
re-examine  the  concept  of  a  division  as  a 
flxed  formation.  The  nuclei  of  the  flxed  for- 
mations should  be  on  a  lower  level  (brigade) 
and  these  small  flxed  formations  should  be 
structured  so  as  to  absc»rb  quickly  and 
easily  non-integrated  flghtlng  vmlte.  This 
must  t>e  accompanied  by  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  all  differences  in  work  procedures 
between  the  infantry  and  the  amoured 
corps. 

The  Navy  was  siiccess/t*I 

It  appears  that  the  only  combat  foroe 
whose  flghtlng  doctrine  functioned  flaw- 
lessly In  the  October  War  was  the  Navy. 
After  a  generation  of  learning,  the  Israeli 
Navy  flnally  came  into  its  own  and  adapted 
Itself  to  a  unique  flghtlng  doctrine  which  Is 
appropriate  to  our  conditions  of  war.  Tbe 
protraction  of  the  war  allowed  the  Navy  this 
time  to  prove  ite  originality  and  its  offensive 
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spirit  by  uMng  small  vessels  and  special 
methcxls  of  fighting.  We  can  only  bope  that 
they  do  not  succumb  to  excessive  aelf -satis- 
faction and  complacency. 

V.  ON  THB  INTIRVrNTION  OF  THI  Stn>ttt-POWCBS 

It  happened  again,  although  Cbls  time 
only  after  eighteen  days,  to  our  good  for- 
tune. Had  the  Powers  intervened  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  the  war,  we  would  have 
been  In  a  much  less  pleasant  situation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  before  actu- 
ally Intervening,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  first  weigh  their  global  Inter- 
ests In  relation  to  their  position*  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  ob- 
jective situation  of  these  two  Supor-Powers 
Is  not  the  same. 

Soviet  intereat.t 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  Power  which  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  distress  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  It  became  clear  that  tbe  initia- 
tive had  parsed  to  the  Israeli  side  and  t3iat 
the  Egyptian  Army  was  In  danger  of  serious 
defeat.  Under  these  circumstances^  the  So- 
viet Union  feared  (and  still  fears)  that  ab- 
solute defeat  of  the  Egyptian  ana  Syrian 
armies  would  lead  the  regimes  In  th^se  coun- 
tries to  abandon  their  alliance  wltH  the  So- 
viet Union  and  transfer  their  political  sym- 
pathies to  the  United  States.  This  sould  oc- 
cur either  by  means  of  overthrow  of  the  Arab 
regimes  or  without  any  change  la  govern- 
m»nt. 

After  less  than  two  weeks  of  flgh/tlng,  the 
Soviet  Union  discerned  that  her  vt|al  inter- 
ests In  the  Arab  world  were  likely  to  be  dam- 
aged: therefore  she  quickly  worked  for  a 
cease-fire  through  her  contacts  with  Egypt 
and  SyrU  as  well  as  the  United  Staites.  This 
U  also  the  reason  that  the  Soviets  will  in  the 
near  future  apply  steady  pressure  for  addi- 
tional political  changes  which  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  Egyptian  and  Syrian  gains. 
American  interests 

The  United  States  is  in  a  much  better  sit- 
uation vls-^-vls  her  position  in  th«  Middle 
East.  No  vital  Interest  of  hers  has  b«n  dam- 
aged In  the  course  of  the  October  War.  Even 
the  Arab  boycott  on  oil  to  the  United  States 
wUl  scarcely  affect  the  economy  of  America. 
Her  motives  for  bearing  down  on  Israel  are 
important,  but  not  as  acute  as  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  motives  of  the  United 
States  are: 

The  unstable  position  of  Presldedt  Nixon 
at  home  following  the  Watergate  affair — a 
situation  which  is  likely  to  Influmce  the 
President  to  aspire  to  the  historic  role  of 
peacemaker  In  the  Jewish-Arab  conftlct: 

Long-range  consideration  of  th«  United 
States  regarding  friendly  economic  i^d  stra- 
tegic ties  with  the  Arab  world: 

Concern  as  to  whether  extreme  stQ>port  of 
Israel  wUl  contribute  to  further  emphasis  of 
the  contradictions  between  the  Unitad  States 
and  the  countries  of  Western  Europt: 

The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to 
reach  a  military  confrontation  with,  the  So- 
viet Union  because  of  the  Israel-Atab  con- 
frontation. 

Forthcoming  Am.erican  pressure 
In  any  case,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
Power  which  can  Influence  L<!rael  and,  it 
should  be  added,  she  ha.s  pood  rewona  for 
wanting  the  Soviet  Union  to  lose  her  prestige 
In  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  In  favor  of  herself. 
Therefore,  though  objective  American  Inter- 
est In  pressuring  Israel  exists,  it  Is  much  more 
moderate  than  the  pressures  required  by  the 
Soviets.  Hence,  the  Soviets  will  try  to  goad 
the  U.S.  into  pressuring  Israel  by  means  of 
severe  pressures  and  threats — both  local  and 
global — In  an  effort  to  have  Russian  stature 
In  the  Arab  world.  We  may  assume  that  be- 
cause of  the  above-mentioned  American  mo- 
tives, the  Soviets  will  succeed  to  a  certain  de- 
gree and  that  certain  pressures  upon  us  from 
the  United  States  are  forthcoming. 


In  addition  to  the  political  game  on  the 
United  States-Soviet  Union  plane.  Egypt, 
Syria  and  Iraq  (with  the  help  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Lebanon)  can  Initiate 
political  contacts  between  themselves  and 
the  United  States  to  encourage  her  to  pres- 
sure Israel.  We  can  assume  that  as  the  U.S. 
effects  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
later  on  with  Syria  and  Iraq,  the  pressures 
upon  Israel  will  Increase. 

An  imposed  peace  may  be  no  peace 
If  the  government  of  Israel  continues  to 
follow  the  policies  she  has  adopted  from  1967 
to  1073,  that  is,  maximum  perpetuation  of 
the  territorial  status  quo  In  order  "to  gain 
time,"  In  the  hope  that  time  works  In  o\ir 
favor,  there  Is  a  good  possibility  that  in  the 
end  the  Great  Powers  will  win  out.  If  so, 
Israel  will  be  forced  against  her  will,  to  be- 
gin significant  withdrawals  with  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  "goading"  our 
withdrawing  forces  and  supervising  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  evacuation.  If  these  events  take 
place  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  forced  to  evacuate  territories, 
but  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  and  perhaps 
the  Jordanians  as  well,  will  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  full  political  price  for  our  forced 
territorial  concessions.  In  this  case,  they 
won't  be  obligated  to  arrive  at  any  p>ollticaI 
settlement  which  would  lead  to  mutual  rec- 
ognition and  the  beginnings  of  commerce, 
communications,  diplomatic  relations  and 
normalization  between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors. In  other  words,  there  is  danger  that  no 
peace  will  develop  from  these  Imposed 
arrangements. 

Since  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
serves  not  only  as  an  instrument  for  obser- 
vation of  the  front  lines  aiid  borders  but 
also  as  territorial  buffer  zone,  we  can  already 
venture  a  guess  as  to  what  the  first  political 
step  Imposed  will  be.  Israel  will  be  forced  to 
evacuate  her  forces  some  tens  of  kilometers 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  perhaps  commit 
herself  publicly  or  secretly  (or  the  United 
States  will  do  it  In  her  place)  to  an  eventual 
total  withdrawal  from  Sinai  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  be  demilitarized.  Egypt  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  station  a  symbolic 
military  force  east  of  the  Canal  and  will 
commit  herself  to  permit  free  Israeli  navi- 
gation on  the  Suez  Canal  when  it  opens. 
Between  Ivaeli  and  Egyptian  forces  will  be 
stationed  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  which  wUl  operate  In  the  Sinai. 
Steps  to  be  taken 
Perhaps  this  model  Is  to  a  certain  degree 
reminiscent  of  the  Roger's  Plan  of  several 
years  ago,  or  of  the  various  calls  by  "dov- 
ish" circles  In  Israel  during  the  past  four 
years  for  an  Israeli  peace  initiative  as  a  first 
step  toward  Israeli-Egyptian  talks.  In  any 
case,  the  question  now  is  whether  the  Is- 
raeli government  will  wait  until  she  is  forced 
or  virlll  rather,  immediately  express  publicly 
her  readiness  to  exchange  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories for  their  demilitarization  and  for 
peace.  In  doing  the  latter,  we  will  express 
not  only  our  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
our  enemies,  but  also  our  position  on  the 
principles  of  such  negotiations. 

Now,  too,  when  attention  Is  focused  on 
our  contact  with  Egypt,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  the  root  of  the  confilct  is  with  the 
Palestinians. 

I  propose  that  the  government  of  Israel 
permit  the  early  holding  of  democratic  elec- 
tions In  the  occupied  territories — elections 
in  which  the  Palestinians  will  choee  their 
representatives.  Israel  should  declare  that 
It  recognises  the  right  of  the  Arab  Pales- 
tlnl:in  people  to  self-determination,  which 
will  be  Implemented  alongside  a  g\iarantee 
of  F>eaceful  co-existence  with  Israel.  Israel's 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  Including 
the  representatives  of  the  occupied  areas  in 
every   negotiation  aimed   at  discussing   the 


future  of  the  territories  In  which  they  live, 
or  the  refugee  problem. 

There  is  a  chance  that  such  a  broad  peace 
initiative  on  our  part  will  contribute  to  s 
healthy  process  of  Jewish-Arab  normaliza- 
tion and  bring  us  closer  to  peace  by  gradu- 
ally  opening  the  borders  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  later  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
In  this  way,  we  can  hope  to  create  Increasing 
contact  between  Israel  and  her  neighbon 
In  the  areas  of  commerce,  tourism,  trans- 
portation, economics,  culture  and  diplomatic 
relations.  If  this  process  Is  successful,  per- 
haps even  the  Syrians  will  be  persiuided  to 
try  their  luck  at  peaceful  relations  with 
Israel. 

In  this  situation.  It  Is  obvious  that  not 
everything  depends  on  Israel  alone,  but  It 
does  depend  on  us  to  a  considerable  extent 
respite  the  cruelty  of  the  Tom  Klppur  War, 
one  can  now  assume  that  there  U  finally  a 
hopeful  opening  for  peace.  It  Is  our  task 
and  responsibility  to  take  every  step  neces- 
sary to  further  the  cause  of  Israel-Arab  peace 
and  brotherhood. 


VICTIMS  OP  RAPE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prin- 
cipal coeponsor  of  S.  2422  the  Rape  Pre- 
vention Control  Act.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  treatment  accorded 
rat>e  victims  in  our  hospitals — and  in 
criminal  Justice  .systems.  In  an  effort  to 
address  one  aspect  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. It  Is  noteworthy  that  Mayor  Abra- 
ham D.  Beame  of  New  York  City  recently 
armounced  the  start  of  a  pilot  project 
that  will  provide  Improved  medical  and 
evidence  gathering  procedures  In  rape 
cases  received  by  the  municipal  hos- 
pitals. 

The  project,  being  carried  out  by  the 
police  def>artment  and  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Corporation,  is  underway  at  Mor- 
rlsaula  Hospital  In  the  southwest 
Bronx — an  area  which  has  unhappily  one 
of  the  highest  incidences  of  reported 
rapes  In  New  York  City. 

Upon  completion  of  the  1 -month  test 
period,  the  program  will  be  evaluated 
and  If  proven  successful,  It  will  then  be 
instituted  at  14  other  hospitals  adminis- 
tered by  the  Health  and  Hospital  Corpo- 
ration that  are  equipped  with  emergency 
rooms. 

Special  procedures  being  undertaken 
as  part  of  the  program  include : 

Having  a  policewoman  available  at  all 
times  to  speak  with  the  rape  victim  if 
the  victim  so  desires. 

Submitting  all  evidence  of  a  rape  case 
directly  from  the  attending  physician  to 
the  police  crime  lab  for  analysis,  via 
hospital  security. 

Establishing  new  hospital  procedures 
for  those  involved  in  the  initial  contact 
and  treatment  of  rape  victims. 

This  last  procedure  Involves  step-by- 
step  guidelines  for  all  those  who  will 
handle  the  rape  victim,  from  the  time 
she  enters  the  hospital  till  she  leaves. 
The  guidelines  have  been  designed  to  In- 
sure the  proper  handling  of  evidence,  to 
aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  alleged  per- 
petrator, and  to  guarantee  that  the  vic- 
tim will  be  given  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion by  hospital  and  police  personnel  who 
are  sensitive  to  her  p>artlcular  problems. 
Psychiatric  and  abortion  counseling  will 
also  be  available  if  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  coordinated  effort, 
the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  city,  is  In 
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response  to  the  need  for  more  sensitive 
treatment  of  rape  victims  and  efficient 
handling  of  rape  cases. 

In  addition,  the  police  department  now 
has  a  special  sex  crimes  unit  with  divi- 
sions in  each  of  the  borouglis  and  re- 
cently, rape  coordinators  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  municipal  hospitals. 

I  commend  Mayor  Beame  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  important  programs 
which  reflect  a  long  overdue  sensitivity 
in  handling  the  delicate  emotional  prob- 
lems that  so  often  affect  rape  victims. 


SHIFTING    THE    BURDEN    OP    THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  since 
I  have  t)een  in  the  UJS.  Senate,  cost-of- 
living  benefits  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents have  gwie  up  68.5  percent.  I  voted 
for  those  increases,  and  I  believe  in  them. 

Congress  must  provide  for  the  elderly 
on  fixed  incomes  at  a  time  of  savage  in- 
flation and  rising  prices. 

But  the  payroll  tax  that  supports  so- 
cial security  has  also  gone  up.  liie  msud- 
mum  salary  deduction  has  gone  from 
$374  a  year  in  1969  to  $772  today. 

The  real  burden  is  on  middle-  and  low- 
income  workers.  Workers  who  make  up 
to  $13,200  a  year  pay  5.8  percent  off  the 
top  of  their  ssdaries  into  social  security. 
Every  income  level  above  that  figure  pays 
exactly  what  the  $13,200-a-year  worker 
pays:  $772. 

It  is  hard  on  small  businessmen,  too. 
Employers  dollars  match  50/50  wltli 
workers  to  finance  the  system. 

As  social  security  costs  necessarily  go 
up,  I  believe  the  Government  should  be- 
gin to  contribute  support  from  corporate, 
estate,  and  progressive  Income  taxes 
which  reach  the  upper-income  strata.  It 
is  Just  too  unfair  to  saddle  58  million 
hard-pressed  low-  and  middle-Income 
workers  with  the  principal  burden  of 
supporting  a  nationwide  system  of  so- 
cial security. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  Congress  must 
make  sure  we  do  not  just  take  from  the 
working  person's  left  pocket  what  we 
stop  taking  out  of  his  right  pocket. 

U  the  Government  begins  to  dilp  In 
a  share  to  social  security  from  corporate 
taxes,  estate  and  gtft  taxes,  and  income 
taxes — as  I  am  proposing — ^then  we  must 
make  sure  this  does  not  backfire  on  those 
same  middle-  and  lower-income  families. 
Instead,  we  must  reform  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  close  loopholes  that  deprive  the 
Treasury  of  bHUons  of  dollars. 


PAIR  AND  EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR 
VIETNAM  VITTERANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  forcibly  to  our  attention  that 
the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  not 
receiving  benefits  comparable  to  those 
that  Congress  provided  veterans  of  our 
earlier  wars. 

This  is  intolerable.  As  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  I  was  a  beneficiary  of  the 
GI  biU  in  the  late  1940's.  It  enabled  me  to 
complete  my  college  education  and  ob- 
tain a  law  degree.  When  I  am  told  that 
^^etnam  veterans  are  not  receiving  com- 
parable educational  benefits,  when  the 


difference  in  living  and  tuition  costs  is 
taken  into  accoimt,  I  am  dismayed. 

In  many  ways,  the  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  shouldered  greater 
burdens  tlian  those  of  us  who  served 
either  in  Korea  or  World  War  n.  Viet- 
nam was  never  a  popular  war,  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  were  drafted  to 
fight  there  felt  the  same  misgivings  that 
so  deeply  divided  public  opinion  here  at 
home.  This  made  their  sacrifice  all  the 
greater  and  one  can  understand  the  an- 
guish that  many  of  them  felt  upon  re- 
turning to  an  indifferent  homeland  after 
their  term  of  service  had  expired. 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  Imperative 
that  the  benefits  we  make  available  to 
the  veterans  from  Vietnam  are  generous 
and  fair. 

In  furtherance  of  that  objective,  I  re- 
cently submitted  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXSTIMONT     SlTBlflTTEO     BT     SKNATOK     P'BAKK 

Chttxcb  Betobz  the  CoMicrrrxE  on  Vbt- 

ERANS'  AlTAIBS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
testimony  on  Improving  and  modernizing 
our  programs  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  American  veterans.  These  programs 
are.  of  course,  for  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  I  feel  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  have 
failed  to  fully  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
these  men.  Improving  and  modernizing 
these  programs  would  be  a  step  In  that  di- 
rection, but  even  more  is  required.  For  exam- 
ple, we  must  see  to  it  that  these  programs 
lead  to  Jobs,  not  to  further  frustration  in 
unemployment  lines. 

As  you  know,  I  have  again  Introduced  my 
legislation,  S.  1509,  which  would  provide  a 
small  step  In  the  modernization  of  the  cur- 
rent GJ.  Bill.  S.  1509  would  simply  eliminate 
the  counting  of  days  on  which  schools  are 
closed  from  the  counting  of  absences  against 
veterans  engaged  In  vocational/technical 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Commit- 
tee's "Pinal  Report  on  Educational  Assist- 
ance to  Veterans:  A  Comj>arative  Study  of 
Three  O.I.  Bills"  (conducted  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service)  in  conjunction  with 
S.  1609 : 

"In  the  Immediate  postwar  years.  Congress 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  were  con- 
fronted with  an  unprecedented  number  of 
institutions  and  students  using  their  entitle- 
ment for  education  and  training  in  pro- 
grams below  the  college  level.  As  a  response 
to  abuses  by  profit-making  Institutions,  it 
was  necessary  to  clarify  and  define  existing 
laws  and  add  legislation  to  respond  to  these 
students  and  their  educational  situation. 
Today,  23  years  later,  several  of  the  poUcles 
designed  to  respond  to  this  si>eclflc  educa- 
tional situation  are  still  In  effect.  As  a  con- 
sequence, current  pc^cles  frequently  consti- 
tute differential  treatment  of  students  pur- 
suing college  degrees  and  students  involved 
in  other  forms  of  postsecondary  educational 
programs. 

"There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  stu- 
dent enrollment  In  vocational  and  technical 
training  throughout  the  country  .  .  .  TTiere 
has  been  an  Increased  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional education  through  Federal  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  Kussell  Flanders.  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Manpower  and  Occupational  Outlocdc, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  predicts 
that  '.  .  .  80  percent  or  more  of'  all  Jobs  will 
require  fewer  than  4  years  of  college  by  1980.' 

"Thus,  at  a  time  when  there  Is  Increased 


emphasis  through  legislation,  government 
programs  and  Job  needs  on  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  training,  there  is  a 
differential  treatment  accorded  veterans  who 
wish  to  pursue  vocational/ technical  educa- 
tion which  might  very  well  be  keeping  vet- 
erans away  from  vocational  education." 

S.  1509  is  designed  to  do  away  with  one 
form  of  such  differential  treatment.  Yet,  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  consistently  op- 
posed enactment  of  this  measure,  even 
though  It  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
and  the  Senate  in  1972.  The  VA  argues  that 
30  days  absence  is  a  reasonable  requirement, 
that  this  restriction  is  based  on  the  kind 
of  course  being  pursued  and  not  the  kind  of 
Institution  Involved  (which  it  recognizes  Is 
today  often  the  same  academic  school  whose 
other  students  have  no  such  absence  re- 
quirement), and  cost.  But  my  bill  would 
only  eliminate  counting  the  days  when 
school  Is  closed,  periods  like  Christmas  and 
spring   vacations. 

To  me,  the  VA's  opposition  bolls  down  to 
bureaucratic  Intransigence.  Times  have 
changed.  We  cannot  allow  intransigence, 
which  recognizes  the  new  demand  for  voca- 
tional/technical education  but  refxises  to  re- 
spond to  it,  to  stand  In  the  way  of  veterans 
and  their  pursuit  of  an  education  which  will 
lead  to  fulfilling  and  fruitful  careers 

Quoting  again  from  the  ETS  study :  "This 
is  not  to  Imply  that  fewer  veterans  should  go 
to  college  .  .  It  is  rather  to  suggest  that 
exUting  statutes  and  regulations  make  It  less 
attractive  for  veterans  to  pursue  a  voca- 
tional/technical program  of  education." 

I  am  hopeful  that  enactment  of  S.  1509 
will  serve  as  a  prod  for  the  bureaucracy  to 
end  other  forms  of  differential  treatment 
which  I  understand  can  be  accomplished 
without  legislation.  An  example  would  be 
the  mandatory  filing  of  monthly  attendance 
cards  by  vocational/ technical  students.  Vet- 
erans regard  this  policy  as  a  special  affront 
to  their  Integrity,  a  niggling  harassment  by 
the  bureaucracy  not  pressed  upon  their  aca- 
demic brothers.  Discontinuing  it  Is  clearly 
In  both  the  veterans'  and  the  VA's  beet 
Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2789,  legislation  which  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  to  Improve  the  current  GJ.  BUI. 
Including  a  tuition  payment,  an  Increase  in 
monthly  benefits,  possible  extension  of  the 
entitlement  period,  extension  of  the  ellglbU- 
ity  period  and  several  other  measures.  I 
strongly  support  all  of  the  provUlons  of  this 
bill,  but  I  would  like  particularly  to  com- 
ment on  two  of  them. 

First,  I  feel  that  it  Is  vital  that  we  extend 
the  period  of  ellglbUlty  to  utilize  the  OJ. 
BlU  from  the  current  eight  years  to  ten  years. 
Existing  law  will  result  In  the  expiration  of 
eligibility  for  veterans  discharged  In  1964, 
1965  and  part  of  1966  on  May  3l8t  of  t.hu 
year.  Many  of  these  Vietnam  veterans  were 
financially  unable  to  use  the  GJ.  Bill  until 
Congress  Increased  the  basic  monthly  benefit 
In  1970.  It  Is  these  veterans  In  particular 
who  wlU  benefit  from  this  extension,  and  I 
strongly  \irge  the  Committee  to  act  on  this 
proposal  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  other  provision  would  allow  veterans 
to  accelerate  their  monthly  benefits  by  re- 
ducing their  months  of  entitlement,  doubling 
the  amount  of  their  monthly  benefits  by 
halving  their  months  of  entitlement.  This 
proposal  would  encourage  academic  drop- 
outs to  complete  their  educations,  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  veterans  who  wish  to 
attend  graduate  schools,  and  provide  an  ex- 
cellent Incentive  for  veterans  to  become  In- 
volved In  vocational-technical  programs  not 
only  In  coUeges  but  also  In  non-college  pro- 
grams like  On-the-Job  Training. 

It  Is  In  these  latter  areas  that  I  feel  we 
must  place  the  greatest  emphasis  In  order 
to  really  Improve  the  O  J.  Bill  program.  These 
are  the  opportunities  we  must  ap«n  If  we 
are  to  furnish  educational  and  training  pro- 
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grams  to  our  veterans  most  lUcety  to  laad 
them  to  Jobs.  Per  example,  the  advaiiclng  age 
of  our  farmers  Is  such  that  we  mugt  wonder 
who  wlU  be  producing  our  food  In  the  years 
to  come.  Idaho  veterans  have  suggvted  that 
we  should  expand  the  On-Farm?  training 
program  as  a  means  for  training  yoAig  farm- 
ers. I  agree.  We  must  naeet  the  responsibility 
we  owe  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  In  all 
areas  of  education  and  training,  iut  espe- 
cially In  those  areas  which  will  \99fi  to  jobs 
that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  go^d  living. 
Our  programs  should  be  better  d«ilgned  to 
accomplish  that  objective. 


FIOHTINa  CRIME  IN  PUBLId  HOUS- 
INO:  THE  JERSEY  CITY  BJXPERI- 
ENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  reversal  in  the  rate 
of  crime  and  vandalism  in  put^c  hous- 
ing in  Jersey  City.  Over  the  piLst  year 
the  new  management  of  the  Jersey  City 
Housing  Authority  has  initiate^  a  suc- 
cessful combination  of  active  t«tiant  se- 
curity patrols  and  a  program  of  ijuilldng 
refurbishing.  The  results  have  surpassed 
all  expectations  as  virtually  "urttianage- 
able"  projects  have  become,  on©e  agsdn, 
decent  and  enjoyable  places  ta  live. 

In  my  opinion,  the  success  cf  Jersey 
City  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  housing  authority  In  \he  coim- 
try  with  similar  problems.  It  is  eten  more 
essential  that  the  Office  of  Housing  Man- 
agement at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  explore  all  pos- 
sible avenues  to  extend  this  worthwhile 
approach  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  should  hasten  to  point  out  ttiat  ten- 
ant security  patrols  are  not  a  novel  idea. 
They  have  been  tried  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  with  varying  degreei  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless,  the  impact  of  the  Jer- 
sey City  experience  is  especialljf  signifi- 
cant to  me.  because  of  the  ditgree  of 
change  that  has  taken  place. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcomntlttee  on 
TTnawIng  for  the  Elderly,  I  have  conduct- 
ed several  hearings  on  the  Issue  of  crime 
and  vandsdism  in  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly. By  design  and  by  necessity,  this  in- 
quiry included  the  effects  of  csime  on 
tenants  of  all  ages.  Our  concentration, 
however,  has  focused  on  the  oldfr  person 
only  beoMue  he  has  been  the  most  fre- 
quent victim 

Prom  the  hearings,  research,  t^d  staff 
▼tsltfi  tiiat  my  subcommittee  hat  under- 
taken, the  A.  Harry  Moore  pt{>ject  In 
Jersey  City  stands  out  as  one!  of  the 
most  dangerous.  Following  sevelial  visits 
by  my  staff  to  Jersey  City,  witnesses  from 
the  A.  Harry  Moore  project  9ame  to 
Washington  on  August  1.  1972^  to  tell 
their  story.  Here  are  Just  a  few  jexcerpts 
from  that  testimony:  . 

[My  children  I  can't  have  (rlendp  In  the 
bouse  because  their  parents  won't  let  them 
come  down  to  the  projects. 

It  is  like  a  prison.  We  have  all  meial  plates 
on  our  baU  windows.  I 

The  elderly  are  the  people  being  ^he  most 
hurt.  One  woman  living  In  A.  Hatfy  Moore 
has  been  mugged  over  30  times.  Bet  bouse — 
aU  she  has  Is  a  little  bed  to  slee§  on  and 
a  chair  and  a  table  to  eat  off.  Bhf  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  left  in  ber  apartftient.  To 
talk  to  ber,  slie  Is  In  another  worif.  simply 
because  of  the  beatings  this  woffian  has 
taken ... 

Wo  have  no  social  life.  If  we  go  out,  w« 
go  in  two's.  If  the  children  go  outi  they  go 


out  In  two's.  My  son  is  16.  I  can't  give  him 
a  $6  bill  to  go  to  the  store  because  you 
never  know  who  is  standing  in  the  halls. 

Today,  the  conditions  of  A.  Harry 
Moore  are  vastly  different.  Where  once 
tenants  were  terrified  to  step  outside 
their  apartments,  they  now  willingly 
place  plants  and  personal  decorations  in 
their  hallways.  Bright,  cheerful,  newly 
painted  interiors  have  replaced  dark, 
dirty,  graffiti-marred  common  areas.  For 
months  in  buildings  imder  this  program 
no  money  has  been  spent  on  broken 
lightbulbs.  because  none  have  been 
broken.  In  the  past,  bulbs,  windows,  and 
elevators  were  often  broken  before  the 
repairman  left  the  building. 

I  submit  that  the  dramatic  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  A.  Harry 
Moore  clearly  indicate  that  this  is  a 
program  which  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the 
Jersey  City  Housing  Authority  and  the 
dedicated  tenants  who  are  making  this 
program  work  deserves  high  praise.  And, 
their  success  reemphasizes  a  point  I 
have  been  making  for  a  long  time.  The 
problem  of  crime  and  vandalism  in 
HUD-assisted  housing  does  not  lack  for 
answers.  There  are  solutions  that  have 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly successful.  The  problem  has  been 
financing.  The  Jersey  City  Housing  Au- 
thority, because  of  its  success,  is  en- 
countering some  problems.  Other  build- 
ings and  other  projects  wemt  to  repeat 
the  story  of  A.  Harry  Moore,  but  the  au- 
thority's budget  will  only  stretch  so  far. 
They  wisely  do  not  want  to  promise 
tenants   what   they  cannot  provide. 

So  again,  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  and 
the  Congress  to  heed  this  cause.  The 
need  for  funding  specially  earmarked 
for  security  is  persistent.  The  Senate. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  passed  my 
Housing  Security  Act.  as  part  of  S.  3066, 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  It  includes  $10  million 
for  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  To  date,  the  House  has  not  re- 
sponded with  similar  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  HUD,  while  recognizing  the 
problem,  has  done  very  little  to  make 
funds  available  in  any  coordinated  or 
specific  way. 

The  experience  in  Jersey  City  at  the 
A.  Harry  Moore  project  should  erase 
any  doulits  about  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing public  housing  work.  After  several 
years  of  looking  carefully  at  this  prob- 
lem. I  regret  to  say  that  national  leader- 
ship from  the  administration  is  still 
sorely  missing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Nell  8.  Plro;  executive  director  of  the 
Jersey  City  Housing  Authority.  The  ar- 
ticle Is  entitled  "Jersey  City's  Experi- 
ment In  Tenant  Safety."  from  the  May 
1974  Issue  of  HUD  ChaUenge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jKasrr  Crrr's  Expkmimzht  m  TmsAtrr  SArrrr 
(By  NeUS.  Plro) 

There  Is  an  xmmlstakable  gleam  of  pride 
today  in  eyes  which  once  emanated  despair  as 


they  gaeed  upon  properties  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Jersey  City's  Housing  Authority. 

In  March  1973  the  Authority  was  in  default 
of  Its  obligations  to  Its  tenants,  its  spoi.sors 
and  Itself;  however,  today  there  are  actlvlUes 
which  manifest  hope  and  determination  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  projects. 
In  four  high-rise  buildings,  formerly  noto- 
rious as  "tough,  unmanageable  projects," 
newly-painted  wails  have  remained  without 
graffiti  since  September  1973.  A  year  ago.  in 
at  least  five  of  the  nine  JCHA  bousing  proj- 
ects, bitter  anger  and  frustration  of  the  res- 
ident was  unmistakably  etched  on  battered 
walls  of  bleak  hallways.  JCHA's  housing  was 
in  physical  disrepair:  Its  operating  deficit  was 
large  and  It  maintained  a  negative  If  not 
antagonistic  relationship  with  tenants.  Such 
l8  no  longer  the  case  now  as  each  evening 
groups  of  tenants  voluntarily  sit  In  their 
lobbies  and  monitor  access  to  their  buildings: 
an  indication  of  a  community  spirit  which 
has  galvanized  project  tenants  toward  lnl> 
tlating  plays,  cake  sales.  Christmas  pro- 
grams, gospel  sings  and  other  activities  In- 
cluding the  placing  of  decorations  in  public 
corridors. 

THE  BKGINNING  OF  rMPROVEMENTS 

The  first  step  toward  a  revival  of  public 
housing  In  Jersey  City  came  about  when  It 
became  clear  that  the  complete  absence  of 
any  working  relationship  with  tenant  or- 
ganizations was  a  primary  issue  that  had  to 
be  faced  squarely  and  soon.  Efforts  to  make 
physical  improvements,  stimulate  fiscal 
solvency  or  deal  with  the  rising  crime  rate 
and  vandalism  were  viewed  as  futile  In  the 
absence  of  a  meaningful  tenant-management 
relationship.  Besides  a  rather  obvious  lack  of 
professional  staff  and  massive  Internal  reor- 
ganization that  would  be  necessary,  other 
factors  had  to  be  considered  In  developing 
effective  tenant  strategy.  Existing  tenant 
councils  were  considered  inadequate  bases 
from  which  to  proceed,  because  they  were 
loosely  knit  groups,  unable  to  bring  about 
Improvements  or  to  expand  their  base  of  sup- 
port. Second,  confronting  project-wide  prob- 
lems was  considered  too  large  a  task  for  a 
small  group  of  tenants  to  handle  when  they 
were  having  difficulties  dealing  with  prob- 
lems  in  each  of  their  individual  units.  Ws 
concluded  that  rather  common  and  somewhat 
superficial  strategies  of  the  past,  such  as  LHA 
employment  programs  and  provision  of  social 
services,  would  be  grossly  Insufficient.  Such 
strategies  were  Individually  geared  and/or 
administered,  and  could  not  deal  with  the 
existing  gamut  of  problems.  Finally,  what- 
ever approaches  were  considered  would  have 
to  be  comprehensive  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice: they  would  have  to  encompass  tenant 
organization,  policy  participation,  security, 
dally  maintenance.  large  scale  remedial 
maintenance  and  tenant  screening. 

After  much  theoretical  and  empirical  in- 
vestigation with  the  help  of  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  we  decided  to  Initiate  a 
five   phase   program   that  would: 

Organin  the  residents  of  a  building  into 
a  "tenant  patrol"  to  monitor  maintenance 
of  and  access  to  their  own  building: 

Refurbish  the  Interior  of  buildings  where 
tenant  patrols  ar«  operating,  in  accordance 
with  patrol  priorities  and  engineering  neces- 
sity; 

Install  a  tenant  grievance  and  screening 
prooedtire  through  which  patrol  members 
can  deal  with  disorderly  tenants  and  with 
the  Housing  Authority  and  deny  future  ac- 
cess to  disruptive  tenants; 

InstaU  a  series  of  Interior  hardware  devices 
which  would  assist  patrol  members  In  mon- 
itoring thatr  bunding  and  wihanclng  tb» 
Tprtrwoj  of  thatr  rMtdmoea; 

IiiHiruf  th*  app—rRTMW  of  the  housing 
■lt«  and  maintain  upkeep  with  tenant 
patrols. 

We  decided  to  concentrate  Initial  efforts 
on  the  A.  Harry  Moore  complex  which  oon- 
tllntm  of  wren  twelT»-«tory  bttUdlngi  contain- 
ing 684  unlti  located  on  a  7.6  aon  site.  Th« 
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black.  10  percent  Spanlah-qwakUif.  and  ao 
percent  white.  Vacancies  were  Increasing 
monthly.  The  grounds  and  buUdlng  Interiors 
w«i«  rundown  and  the  project  wm  t1«wm1  by 
public  oOcials  as  "unmanageable"  and  by 
tenants  as  "the  toughest."  However,  It  was 
believed  that  It  might  be  turned  around  and 
become  the  project  that  would  begin  to  dis- 
pel the  notion  that  low-lnoome  high  rises 
cant  work. 

We  decided  to  begin  organization  of  tenant 
patrols  and  interior  refurbishing  In  only  one 
building:  this,  we  believe,  woulld  serve  a 
number  of  key  purposes.  OrganlzatlonaUy,  It 
allowed  for  a  limited  professional  staff  to 
concentrate  on  a  smaller  number  of  tenants. 
thereby  allowing  communication  to  be  rela- 
tively easy  and  rapid.  This  coincided  with 
our  original  Intention  to  utilise  the  build- 
ing as  the  unit  for  patrol  organization.  This 
lent  a  high  self-interest  plane  of  motivation 
(l.e.,  to  Improve  our  buUdlng)  and  maxi- 
mized the  potential  for  individual,  rather 
than  representative,  participation  In  the 
definition  and  fulfllllng  of  patrol  program 
roles.  Also,  by  executing  Interior  refurbish- 
ing In  only  one  buUdlng  concomitant  with 
patrol  organization,  the  work  would .  be 
within  staff  capacity  and  could  be  aocom- 
pllsbed  m  a  reasonable  time.  Producing  vis- 
ible results  quickly  would  be  Imperative  to 
expanding  and  sustaining  tenant  confidence 
In  the  Authority  and  In  themselves.  As  ten- 
ants within  the  buUdlng  and  in  other  buUd- 
Ings  actuaUy  saw  dramatlo  Improvements 
accompanying  the  organization  of  a  buUd- 
lng patrol,  the  connection  between  the  two 
would  become  self-evident. 

CHANGKS   XUPUCMXNTED 

Project  leaders  were  contacted.  They  in 
turn  solicited  floor  captains  who  solicited 
the  support  of  two  or  three  neighbors.  Ten- 
ants atid  LHA  officials  met  to  determine  re- 
pair priorities;  an  engineering  survey  was 
taken  of  the  buUdlng,  and  refurbishing  be- 
gan, consisting  of  plastering  and  painting 
haUways  In  colors  of  the  tenants'  choice. 
TUlng,  painting  stairwells,  replacing  metal - 
plated  "windows"  with  panes  of  lexan,  and 
other  Improvements  were  made. 

As  refurbishing  proceeded  so  did  the  orga- 
nization of  the  building  patrol.  Tenants  de- 
signed patrol  buttons  which  were  given  to 
each  member;  lobby  patrol  duty  schedules 
were  compUed  and  a  aeries  of  training  ses- 
sions held  to  train  patrol  members  in  han- 
dling a  variety  of  situations  they  might  en- 
counter. On  September  4,  1973,  the  first  or- 
ganized tenant  patrol  began  working  In  the 
flrst  refurbished  building  In  A.  Harry  Moore. 

SBUUKITT  PAraOL  TTTLLt  OPERATIONAL 

Three  to  four  tenants  began  to  sit  in  the 
lobby  of  their  buUdlng  from  7:00  to  9:00 
pm.  and  a  second  group  from  9:00  to  11:00 
pjn.,  greeting  fellow  tenants,  explaining  the 
program  to  tenants  in  the  buUdlng  who  were 
not  yet  participating,  and  asking  non-resi- 
dents to  "sign-in"  and  indicate  their  destlna- 
Uon.  The  tenants  are  not  cops  and  not 
vigilantes;  If  an  incident  and /or  crime  devel- 
:)ps  it  is  reported  to  the  Jersey  City  Police 
Department  Headquarters  radio  room  which 
dispatches  either  a  police  officer  or  guard 
from  its  Bureau  of  Housing  Security.  The 
patrol  members  an  simply  interested  tenants 
committed  to  insuring  that  their  buUdlng  Is 
a  decent  place  to  live  and  raise  chUdren. 

The  program  caught  on  quickly;  concerned 
and  diasattofled  tenants  from  other  buUdlnga 
and  other  projects  asked,  "Why  that  build- 
ing? What  about  us?"  Our  response  was  sim- 
ple :  "Those  tenants  organised  into  an  elec- 
tive buUding  patrol  and  the  Authority  made 
repairs  with  the  confidence  that  improve- 
ments wlU  be  maintained  through  the  pa- 
tool's  commitment."  The  message  seemingly 


got  across  clearly.  Numerous  groups  of  other 
concerned  tenants  began  the  difficult  process 
(with  some  LHA  staff  assistance)  of  organiz- 
ing cohesive  buUdlng  organizations.  To  date 
there  are  eight  high-rise  buUdlngs  In  various 
stages  of  patrol  organization,  six  of  which 
are  currently  In  various  stages  of  interior 
refurbishing.  The  Authority  has  not  spent 
one  doUar  on  broken  lightbulbs  In  organized 
buUdlngs;  none  has  been  broken.  Nor  have  we 
had  to  replace  one  hallway  or  stalrweU  win- 
dow, despite  an  average  of  more  than  two 
chUdren  per  unit.  New  front  and  back  doors 
In  each  patrolled  building  are  stUl  on  their 
hinges;  they  belong  to  the  patrols  and  the 
tenants  take  personal  responsibility  for  their 
maintenance. 

It  Is  important  to  note  here,  however,  that 
although  the  program  has  far  surpassed  any 
of  our  expectations,  as  evidenced  by  both  the 
present  condition  of  the  organized  buUdlngs 
and  by  the  growing  spirit  of  real  community 
among  the  patrol  members,  it  Is  neither  de- 
void of  problems  nor  a  public  housing 
panacea. 

THE    VALXTE   OF    ORGANIZING 

The  formation  of  building  organizations 
has  clearly  siirpassed  our  capacity  to  Initiate 
concomitant  refurbishing  activities,  so  much 
so  that  we  have  directed  oiu*  tenant  orga- 
nizers to  curtaU  further  contact  with  any 
buUdlng  not  already  in  the  process  of  orga- 
nizing. There  is  absolutely  no  point  in  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  additional  buUd- 
lng patrols  untU  our  maLntenai.ce  task  force 
can  handle  additional  buUdlngs.  In  fact  to 
do  this  would  In  all  probabUlty  have  a  nega- 
tive effect,  making  future  organizational  ef- 
forts even  more  difficult.  Our  staff  presently 
can  refurbish  only  one  buUdlng  at  a  time, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $20,000  a  buUd- 
lng— $6,000  In  materials  and  $14,000  In  la- 
bor. Average  completion  time  is  1^  noonths. 
Tenant  patrols  are  organizing  themselves  at 
twice  the  pace.  We  also  have  insufficient 
funds  to  properly  approach  the  foturth  and 
fifth  phases  of  the  program.  l.e.,  interior  se- 
curity hardware  and  site  Improvements.  Two 
projects  wUl  In  all  probabUlty  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  such  activity  by  the  summer  of 
1974. 

PBOBLKMS    SCRT7TINIZEO 

Patrol  leadership  is  not  yet  as  problem - 
free  as  It  might  become.  BuUdlng  organiza- 
tions are  often  too  dependent  upon  a  few 
key  tenants;  this  creates  problems  for  both 
the  patrol  and  Its  leaders. 

Nonetheless,  despite  difficulties  and  tem- 
porary weaknesses  we  find  the  patrol  pro- 
gram a  significant  flrst  step  In  making  pub- 
lic ho\islng  work  and  are  confident  the  pro- 
gram WlU  persist  and  prevaU.  A  number  of 
public  officials  have  observed  the  Jersey  City 
progrant  in  operation  and  voiced  their  sup- 
port and  enthusiasm.  Jersey  City  Mayor  Paul 
Jordan  has  committed  over  two  mUlion  dol- 
lars In  police,  sanitation,  planning  and  social 
services  to  the  LHA  In  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. James  Sweeney,  HUD  Newark  Area 
Office  Director  and  8.  WUllam  Qreen,  New 
York  Regional  Office  Director,  have  given  the 
LHA  maxlmxun  flexlbUity  in  administering 
the  program  and  have  committed  their  offices 
to  support  of  the  program  as  best  they  can. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  our  great- 
est h(^>e  lies  with  the  tenants,  themselves, 
the  consumers  of  public  housing.  Partici- 
pation on  their  part  has  crossed  age,  race 
and  famUy  size  barriers.  There  are  two — par- 
ent and  one-parent  fanUIles  who  are  active 
patrol  members;  there  are  welfare  recipients 
and  fully-employed  famUies;  blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  whites;  senior  citizens  and  teen- 
agers— aU  exerting  exemplary  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  residence.  Their  re- 
sponse to  our  initiatives  has  become  literally 
overwhelming;  we  can  foresee  no  reason  to 
doubt  Its  continuance. 


CXXrUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  I  introduced  five  amend- 
ments to  S.  3203,  the  bill  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
to  nonprofit  hospitals.  One  of  my 
amendments.  No.  1215  would  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
Since  last  Wednesday  my  ofiQce  has  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  concerning  this 
amendment  as  well  as  support  from  col- 
leagues and  many  interested  groups,  par- 
ticularly small  businessmen.  Because  of 
the  considerable  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment, I  desire  at  this  time  to  explain  the 
amendment  and  set  forth  some  of  my 
reasons  for  introducing  what  I  consider 
to  be  necessar>'  changes  to  OSHA. 

Amendment  No.  1215  is  identical  to  S. 
1147,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and 
has  attracted  the  cosponsorship  of  29 
other  Senators. 

All  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
resulted  in  much  controversy  tn  the  last 
4  years.  Complaints  about  the  features 
of  the  act  and  about  the  method  of  en- 
forcement have  come  from  all  types  of 
employers,  and  in  particular  small  em- 
ployers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
disagree  with  the  objective  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  OSHA — to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  environment  in  which 
to  work  for  all  Americans.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  that  objective  currently  is 
not  being  fulfilled  by  this  act,  and  the 
discontent  of  many  employers  has  made 
it  obvious  that  changes  are  needed.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  presently  written  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  fails  to 
emphasize  sufBciently,  sissistance  to  em- 
ployers while  overemphasizing  punitive 
aspects  for  noncompUance. 

It  is  clear  that  employers  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  complying  with 
the  act,  and  that  penalties  are  necessary 
where  they  refuse  to  comply.  But  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  objectives  of  the 
act  cannot  be  achieved  without  their  co- 
operation. There  si'  iply  are  not,  and  nev- 
er will  be,  enough  federal  inspectors  to 
coerce  this  countr  's  employers  Into  com- 
pliance. Moreove.',  it  will  be  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  Indeed  if  we  ever  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed. 

Businessmen  are  a  pretty  independent 
breed,  and  they  have  gotten  their  backs 
up  against  what  seems  to  them  to  be  an 
unfair  law.  In  that  sense,  OSHA  enforce- 
ment is  at  this  moment  crosswise  with 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  Additionally,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  employers,  partic- 
ularly small  ones,  need  assistance  in 
understanding  and  complying  with 
complex  OSHA  standards.  So  J  think 
Congress  has  a  duty — to  employers  and 
employees  alike — to  make  the  changes 
necessary  for  OSHA  to  work. 

This  amendment  proposes  the  changes 
I  think  are  necessary  to  make  OSHA 
work  effectively.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  I  feel  are 
more  punitive  than  constructive,  and  it 
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would  place  more  emphasis  on  aaslsting 
employers  toward  compliance.  Hone  of 
the  changes  it  proposes  v^-ould  r«Eult  in 
lessened  protection  for  employee*.  It  is 
not  intended  to  make  all  of  the  (Ranges 
which  have  been  suggested  by  critics  of 
the  act — only  those  I  feel  &n  abablutely 
essential  to  make  It  work.  I  shoi^  note 
that  this  amendment  would  not  tzempt 
any  emplosrers  from  coverage.  Whfie  I  be- 
lieve that  small  employers  frequently 
need  more  assistance  in  complyln|,  I  be- 
lieve all  workers  are  entitled  to  tt^  same 
protections,  whether  they  are  eOlployed 
by  large  or  small  businesses. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  ciianges 
this  amendment  would  make.  Pjrst,  it 
would  require  OSHA  to  provided  advice 
and  technical  assistance  to  embloyers 
having  100  or  fewer  employees.  S^ch  ad- 
vice and  assistance  would  be  provided 
through  onsite  consultations  wh^re  re- 
quested by  the  employer.  Such  co^ulta- 
tlons  would  be  limited  to  mattafs  spe- 
cified by  the  employer,  and  no  cftatlons 
could  be  Issued  during  the  cons^tatlve 
visit.  OSHA  would  be  permitted 
vide  advice  and  technical  assist 
means  other  than  a  visit  to  the 
where  such  other  means  would 
appropriate  and  equally  elfectiv^ 

At  the  present  time,  OSHA  jannot 
provide  technical  assistance  tarough 
onsite  consultations.  If  an  OSHA  i^pec- 
tor  observes  a  violation  during  a  ^It  to 
the  worksite,  he  is  obliged  to  issu^  cita- 
tions and  propose  penalties,  depsidlng 
on  the  nature  of  the  violation.  And  I 
might  add  ttiat  for  that  reason  (many 
employers  have  declined  to  ask  a^y  ad- 
vice from  the  08HA  people  as  t<^  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do  aboi|t  con- 
ditions In  their  own  plants.  j 

Second,  the  amendment  would  i^move 
OSHA's  discretionary  power  to  iassess 
penalties  for  nonserious  violations  ton  the 
first  inspection.  Under  the  act  a^ pres- 
ently written,  an  employer  can  b^  fined 
up  to  $1,000  for  a  nonserious  vle^tion 
discovered  for  the  first  inspection  bf  his 
premises,  often  a  violation  of  a  ftand- 
ard  of  which  the  employer  was  totally 
ignorant.  This  change  would  not  »irect 
the  provisions  of  the  act  imposlnf  pen- 
alties for  willful  or  repeated  violitions, 
or  for  failure  to  correct  violations] with- 
in the  abatement  period  prescril^  by 
OSHA.  Thus,  an  employer  who  r$elved 
a  citation  for  a  nonserious  vie 
could  receive  a  penalty  for  falling  i 
rect  that  violation  within  a 
time :  and  he  could  be  fined  up 
for   a  subsequent  nonserious 

Third,  the  amendment  would 
the  penalty  for  serious  violatlc 
mandatory  to  permissive.  In  deter 
whether  a  fine  should  be  assessed, 
would  be  required  to  take  Into 
the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
faith    of    the    employer — for 
whether  he  had  tried  to  comply — e 
history    of    previous    violations, 
whether  or  not  a  penalty  Is 
the  first  serious  violation,  the 
would  be  subject  to  stringent  peij 
for  failure  to  abate  the  violation 
for  any  subsequent  violation, 
amount  of  a  fine  for  a  violation  cli 
by  OSHA  as  "serious"  U  dlscret 
under  the  act — up  to  $1,000 — a 
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some  amount  is  mandatory.  I  have  gen- 
erally been  opposed  to  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  criminal  offenders  on  the 
ground  that  the  trial  judge  should  have 
the  discretion  to  consider  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  crime.  I 
think  employers  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
at  least  equal  treatment,  particularly 
since  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  crim- 
inal statute.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  unlike  a  criminal  defendant, 
an  employer  accused  of  violating  an 
OSHA  regulation  Is  not  entitled  to  a  trial 
by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 

Fourth,  it  would  establish  a  procedure 
under  which  an  employer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  citation  could  apply  for  a  vari- 
ance from  the  OSHA  standard  violated 
on  the  ground  that  work  procedures  tn 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  citation  are 
equally  effective  in  protecting  his  em- 
ployees. The  act  now  permits  an  employ- 
er to  apply  for  such  a  variance  in  ad- 
vance of  an  inspection  or  citation.  Under 
this  change,  an  employer  could  apply  for 
a  variance  after  receiving  a  citation,  and 
no  ptnalty  could  be  assessed,  pending  re- 
view of  the  application.  If  a  variance 
were  granted,  the  citation  would  be  with- 
drawn. OSHA  would  not  be  required  to 
suspend  enforcement  proceedings  where 
the  application  for  a  variance  were  de- 
termined to  be  frivolous  or  filed  for  the 
purpose  of  delay.  This  provision  woxild 
add  needed  flexibility  without  reducing 
the  incentive  for  employers  to  comply, 
and  without  reducing  protection  to 
workers. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  would  provide 
that  citations  for  violations  need  not  be 
posted  by  employers  after  such  viola- 
tions have  been  abated. 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  situation.  An 
OSHA  inspector  comes  into  a  plant  and 
finds  a  violation.  They  have  to  post  a 
notice  that  there  has  been  a  violation. 
Then  they  correct  the  violation  but  the 
notice  has  to  stay  up  as  though  they 
were  still  In  violation.  That  \s  simply 
nonsense  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
does  not  help  anyone — the  worker,  the 
employer,  or  I  think,  the  health  and 
.safety  of  the  area. 

The  act  as  presently  written  requires 
that  citations  be  posted  near  the  site  of 
the  violation.  OSHA  regulations  under 
the  act  frequently  require  posting  long 
after  the  violation  has  been  corrected. 
This  clearly  serves  no  useful  purpose 
other  than  to  further  pimish  employers, 
and  to  damage  the  morade  of  his 
employees. 

Sixth,  the  amendment  would  require 
OSHA  to  consider  ttie  economic  Impact 
of  proposed  new  standards  on  affected 
employers,  and  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  along  with  such  standards  a 
statement  summarizing  their  expected 
economic  Impact.  Including  an  estimate 
of  the  total  costs  which  will  be  incurred 
by  each  affected  Industry  In  complying. 
I  think  this  provision  would  result  In  a 
healthy  awareness  on  the  part  of  OSHA 
regarding  the  costs  of  proposed  new 
standards,  and  would  better  enable  all 
Interested  members  of  the  public  to 
measure  the  benefits  against  expected 
costs,  which  are,  of  course,  ultimately 
passed  on  to  consimiers. 


INCJEUSASfi  DEL.AYED  RETIREMENT 
CREDIT  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  Senator  Pong,  In  cospcmsorlng 
8.  3386,  to  Increase  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  from  1  percent  to  6%  percent 
per  year  for  persons  who  continue  work- 
ing after  age  65  until  72. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  one 
of  my  foremost  goals  Is  to  remove  exist- 
ing roadblocks  which  pose  formidable 
barriers  to  older  Americans  who  want  or 
need  to  be  employed. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  Nation 
should  take  down  these  arbitrary  stop 
signs  which  unmistakably  suggest,  "65  is 
the  end  of  the  road  for  employment 
opportunities  in  Amerca." 

Additionally,  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment that  advancing  age  may  be  the 
stopoff  point  in  terms  of  occupational 
advancement. 

In  recent  years,  pressures  for  earlier 
and  earlier  retirement  have  continued  to 
mount  steadily — to  the  point  where  many 
people  now  think  that  this  trend  Is  not 
only  inevitable,  but  also  desirable. 

But  no  nation  can  ever  hope  to  achieve 
its  full  potential  if  some  of  Its  most 
experienced  and  talented  persons  are 
relegated  to  the  sidelines. 

Much  more  can  be  gained,  I  strongly 
believe,  by  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  to  maximize  job  opportunities  for 
all  age  groups,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  proposed  or 
cosponsored  several  measures  to  imple- 
ment this  goal,  including: 

Liberalization  of  the  earnings  Limita- 
tion for  social  security  beneficiaries  who 
are  under  72  years  of  age; 

Establishment  of  a  national  senior 
service  corps  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wealth  of  skill  and  talent  with  which  the 
elderly  are  so  richly  endowed ;  and 

Creation  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power and  training  program  for  older 
workers. 

However,  other  actions  are  still  needed 
if  our  Nation  is  to  fulfill  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  historic  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging:  To  provide  older 
Americans  with  a  wide  range  of  choices. 
Briefly  stated,  these  choices  should  in- 
clude as  a  bare  minimum: 

To  work  or  to  retire  in  dignity; 

To  work  full-time  or  part-time:  or 

To  work  for  pay  or  as  a  volunteer. 

In  1972  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  remove  some  of  the  disincentives 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  who  con- 
tinue working  after  65.  A  1  percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  was 
provided  for  each  full  year  after  age  65 
and  before  72  that  an  individual  delayed 
his  retirement. 

This  provision  recognized  that  a  per- 
son who  continues  working  beyond  age 
65  pays  contributions  on  his  earnings, 
oftentimes  foregoes  benefits,  and  may 
receive  no  more  In  monthly  benefits 
when  he  flnaUy  retires  than  would  be 
the  case  if  he  retired  at  65. 

However,  the  1 -percent  delayed  re- 
tirement   credit — although    a    positive 
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measure — ^Is  still  a  very  modest  step  for- 
ward. 

A  more  realistic  figure,  In  my  Judge- 
ment, would  be  a  6%  percent  anniial 
benefit  Increment.  First,  such  a  propo- 
sal would  clearly  be  legislatively  feasible 
In  terms  of  cost  considerations.  Second, 
It  would  provide  parallel  treatment  with 
the  reduction  In  social  security  payments 
for  earlier  retirement.  Workers  who  now 
receive  earlier  social  security  l>eneflt8  be- 
fore age  65  have  their  payments  actuar- 
ially reduced  by  B%  percent  for  each 
full  year. 

Equally  Important,  this  measure  would 
help  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  older 
Americans  who  want  or  need  to  work 
should  be  encouraged,  instead  of  dis- 
couraged. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  early 
adoption  of  this  bipartisan  measure. 


ENERGY   AND   FOOD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  published  on  April  19, 
1974,  a  very  useful  and  timely  Issue  of 
Science  devoted  to  the  topic  of  energy 
and  food.  The  issue  addresses  Itself  to  the 
energy  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  from  a  technological,  social, 
economic,  and  policy  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  America  who  are  concerned 
about  the  world  food  shortage  should  be 
alerted  to  this  excellent  article  by  John 
and  Carol  Stelnhart  entitled,  "Energy 
Use  In  the  U.S.  Pood  System."  The  article 
is  especially  Informative  as  to  the  impact 
of  the  energy  crisis  upon  the  production 
of  food  In  industrialized  as  well  as  de- 
veloping nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EmscT  UsK  nf  THK  UB.  Food  STsmc 
(By  Jolin  S.  Stelnhart  and  Carol  K.  Stelnhart) 

(NoTK. — Tables  and  flgxires  not  printed  In 
Record.) 

(Note. — Tn.  J.  S.  Stelnhart  Is  professor  of 
geology  and  geophysics,  and  professor  In  the 
lostltute  for  Environmental  Studies,  Unl- 
verslty  of  Wisconsin — Madison.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Stelnhart,  formerly  a  biologist  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Is  now  a  science 
writer  and  editor.) 

In  a  nuxlem  Industrial  society,  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  population  Is  in  frequent 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  an  even  smaller 
fraction  of  the  peculation  raises  food  on  the 
soil.  The  proportion  of  the  population  en- 
gaged In  farming  halved  between  1920  and 
1950  and  then  halved  agam  by  1903.  Now  It 
has  almost  halved  again,  and  more  than  half 
of  these  remaining  farmers  hold  other  Jobs  off 
the  fkrm  (1) .  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  work  unirriKiK  tias  declined  from  a  peak  of 
more  than  22X10*  In  1920  to  a  very  snuUl 
numbw  at  present  (2).  By  oompaiison  with 
earlier  times,  fewer  farmers  are  producing 
more  agricultural  products  and  the  value 
of  food  In  terms  of  the  total  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  society  now  amounts  to  a  smaller 
fraction  of  the  economy  than  It  once  did. 
Energy  mputs  to  farmmg  have  Increased 
enormously  during  the  past  50  years  (3) ,  and 
the  appaieat  decrease  m  farm  labor  Is  off- 
set In  part  by  the  growth  of  support  Indue- 
trtsa  for  the  farmer.  With  these  change*  on 


the  farm  have  come  a  variety  of  other 
changes  tn  the  VS.  food  system,  many  of 
which  are  now  deeply  embedded  m  the 
fabric  of  dally  life.  In  the  past  SO  years, 
canned,  frozen,  and  other  processed  foods 
have  become  the  principal  items  of  oiir  diet. 
At  present,  the  food  processing  mdustry  Is 
the  fourth  largest  energy  consumer  of  the 
Standard  Industrial  daoalflcatlan  groupings 
(4) .  The  extent  of  transportation  engaged  m 
the  food  system  has  g^own  apace,  and  the 
proliferation  of  appliances  to  both  numbers 
and  complexity  still  conttoues  to  hcHnes,  to- 
stltutlons,  and  stores.  Hardly  any  food  Is 
eaten  as  It  comes  from  the  fields.  Even  farm- 
ers purchase  most  of  their  food  from  markets 
to  town. 

Present  energy  supply  problems  make  this 
growth  of  energy  use  to  the  food  system 
worth  tovestlgattog.  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
this  article  to  do  so.  But  there  are  larger 
matters  at  stake.  Oeorgescu-Roegen  notes 
that  "the  evidence  now  before  us — of  a 
world  which  can  produce  automobiles,  tele- 
vision sets,  etc.,  at  a  greater  speed  than  the 
tocrease  to  population,  but  Is  simultaneously 
menaced  by  mass  starvation — Is  disturbing" 
(6).  In  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
world's  food  problems,  the  common  atten^t 
to  transplant  a  small  piece  of  a  highly  Indus- 
trlalleed  food  system  to  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world  la  plausible  enou|^,  but  so  far 
the  outcome  is  imclear.  Perhaps  an  examina- 
tion of  the  energy  flow  m  the  UwS.  food  sys- 
tem as  It  has  developed  can  provide  some  to- 
slghts  that  are  not  available  from  the  usual 
economic  measures. 

ICKASURKS    or    rOCD    STSTEMS 

Agricultural  systems  are  most  often  de- 
scribed to  economic  terms.  A  wealth  of  sta- 
tistics is  collected  to  the  United  States  and 
in  moet  other  technically  advanced  countries 
indlcattog  production  amounts,  shipments, 
tooome,  labor,  expenses,  and  dollar  flow  to 
the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  But, 
when  we  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
food  we  actually  eat,  the  statistics  of  farms 
are  only  a  ttoy  fraction  of  the  story. 

Energy  flow  Is  another  measure  available 
to  gauge  societies  and  nations.  It  would  have 
made  no  sense  to  measure  oocletlea  to  terms 
of  energy  flow  In  the  18th  century  when 
economics  began.  As  recently  as  1940,  four- 
fifths  of  the  world's  population  were  still  on 
farms  and  to  small  vUlages,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged to  Bubslstenoe  farming. 

Only  after  some  nations  shifted  large  por- 
tions of  the  population  to  manufacturtog, 
specialized  tasks,  and  mechanized  food  pro- 
duction, and  shifted  the  prime  sources  of 
energy  to  move  society  to  fuels  that  were 
transportable  and  usable  ios  a  wide  variety  of 
alternative  activities,  could  energy  flow  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  society's  activities.  To- 
day It  Is  only  to  one-fifth  of  the  world  v^ere 
these  conditions  are  far  advanced.  Yet  we 
can  now  make  comparisons  of  energy  flows 
even  with  primitive  societies.  Vat  even  If  the 
primitives,  tx  the  euphemistically  named 
"underdeveloped"  countries,  cannot  shift 
freely  among  their  energy  expenditures,  we 
can  measure  them  and  they  constitute  a  dif- 
ferent and  potentially  useful  comparison 
with  the  now  traditional  economic  measures. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  Is:  How  does 
our  present  food  supply  system  compare, 
to  energy  measures,  with  thoae  of  other  so- 
cieties and  with  our  own  past?  Perhaps  then 
we  can  estimate  the  value  of  energy  Sow 
measxires  as  an  adjunct  to,  but  different 
from,  economic  measures. 

KNEIGT   IN  THX  VS.   fOOD   STBTdC 

A  typical  breakfast  tocludes  orange  Juice 
from  Florida  by  way  of  the  Mtoute  Maid 
factory,  bacon  from  a  mldwestem  meat 
packer,  cereal  from  Nebraska  and  General 
Mills,  eggs  and  milk  from  not  too  tvt  away, 
and  coffee  from  Colombia.  All  of  these 
things  are  available  at  the  local  supermaiket 
(several  mUea  each  way  In  a  300-honepower 


automobile),  stored  to  a  refrigerator-freezer, 
and  cooked  on  an  tostant-on  stove. 

The  preeent  food  system  to  the  United 
States  is  complex,  and  the  attempt  to  analyze 
It  to  terms  of  energy  use  will  totroduce  com- 
plexities and  questions  far  more  perplexing 
than  the  same  analysis  carried  out  on  sim- 
pler societies.  Such  an  analysis  la  worth- 
while, however.  If  omy  to  find  out  where  we 
stand.  We  have  a  food  system,  and  moet 
people  get  enough  to  eat  from  It.  If,  to  addi- 
tion, one  considers  the  food  supply  problems 
present  and  future  to  societies  where  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  people  get  enough 
to  eat,  then  our  experience  with  an  todus- 
trlallzed  food  system  Is  even  more  Impor- 
tant. There  Is  simply  no  gainsaying  that 
many  nations  of  the  world  are  presently 
attempting  to  acquire  todustrlallzed  food 
systems  of  their  own. 

Food  to  the  United  States  Is  expensive  by 
world  standards.  In  1970  the  average  annual 
per  capita  ezp>endlttire  for  food  was  about 
$600  (3) .  This  amount  Is  larger  than  the  per 
capita  gross  domeetlc  product  of  more  than 
30  nations  of  the  world  which  contain  the 
majority  of  the  world's  people  and  a  vast 
majority  of  thoee  who  are  underfed.  Even  If 
we  consider  the  diet  of  a  po(»'  resident  of 
India,  the  annual  cost  of  his  food  at  UJ3. 
prices  would  be  about  $200 — mc««  than  twice 
his  annual  tocome  (3).  It  Is  crucial  to  know 
whether  a  piece  of  our  todustrlallzed  food 
system  can  be  exported  to  help  pocM*  na- 
tions, or  whether  they  must  become  as  m- 
dtistrlallzed  as  the  United  States  to  operate 
an  todustrlallzed  food  system. 

Our  analysis  of  energy  use  to  the  food  sys- 
tem begins  with  an  omission.  We  will  neglect 
that  crucial  Input  of  energy  provided  by  the 
sun  to  the  plants  upon  which  the  entire 
food  supply  depends.  Fhotoeynthesls  had  an 
efficiency  of  about  1  percent;  thus  the  maxl- 
mvun  solar  radiation  captured  by  plants  Is 
about  5  X  10»  kllocalorles  per  square  meter 
per  year  (3). 

Seven  categories  of  energy  use  on  the  farm 
are  considered  here.  The  amoimts  of  energy 
used  are  shown  to  Table  1.  The  values  given 
for  farm  machtoery  and  tractors  are  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  units  only  and  do  not 
Include  parts  and  matotenance  for  umts  that 
already  exist.  Tlie  amoionta  shown  for  direct 
fuel  use  and  electricity  oonsomptlon  are  a 
bit  too  high  because  they  toclude  some  resi- 
dential uses  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  usee  to  these  cate- 
gories are  not  reported  to  the  summaries  uaed 
to  obtato  the  values  for  direct  fuel  and 
electricity  usage.  These  and  Kimii^ir  problems 
are  discussed  to  the  references.  Note  the 
relatively  high  energy  cost  associated  with 
irrigation.  In  the  United  States  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  crc^land  is  irrigated  (1).  In 
some  countries  where  the  "green  revolution" 
18  betog  attempted,  the  new  high-yield  va- 
rieties of  plants  require  Irrigation  where 
native  crops  did  not.  If  that  were  the  case 
to  the  umted  States,  Irrlgatlcm  would  be  the 
largest  single  use  of  energy  on  the  farm. 

Little  food  makes  Its  way  directly  from 
field  and  farm  to  the  table.  Tbe  vast  com- 
plex of  processing,  packagtog.  and  transport 
has  been  grouped  together  to  a  second  major 
subdivision  of  the  food  system.  TTie  seven 
categories  of  the  processtog  Industry  are 
listed  to  Table  1.  Energy  use  for  the  trans- 
port of  food  should  be  charged  to  the  farm 
to  part,  but  we  have  not  done  so  here  be- 
cause the  calculation  of  the  enogy  values 
Is  easiest  (and  we  believe  most  accurate)  If 
they  are  taken  for  the  whole  system. 

After  the  processing  of  food  there  is  further 
energy  expenditure.  Transportation  antars 
the  picture  agato,  and  some  fraction  of  the 
energy  uaed  for  tran^Mrtatlon  should  be  as- 
signed here.  But  there  are  also  the  distribu- 
tors, wholesalers,  and  retailers,  whose  frees- 
ers,  refrigerators,  and  very  establishments 
are  an  totegral  part  of  the  food  system.  There 
are  also  the  restaurants,  schools,  unlvaral- 
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ties,  prisons,  and  a  host  of  other  Institutions 
engaged  In  th«  procurement,  pr<|>aratlon, 
storage,  and  supply  of  food.  We  hate  cbosen 
to  examine  only  three  categories :  tie  energy 
required  for  refrigeration  and  cooking,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  heatlngand  re- 
frigeration equipment  (Table  1).  We  have 
made  no  attempt  to  Include  the  enfrgy  used 
in  trips  to  the  store  or  restaurant.  Oarbage 
disposal  has  also  been  omitted,  although  It  Is 
a  persistent  and  growing  feature  of.  our  food 
system;  12  percent  of  the  nation's  trucks  are 
engaged  In  the  activity  of  waste  disposal  (1), 
of  which  a  substantial  part  Is  related  to  food. 
If  there  Is  any  lingering  doubt  that  these 
activities — both  the  ones  included  and  the 
ones  left  out — are  an  essential  feafE^e  of  our 
present  food  system,  one  need  only  pislc  what 
would  happen  if  everyone  should  attempt  to 
get  on  without  a  refrigerator  or  fteezer  or 
stove?  Certainly  the  food  system  would 
change. 

Table  1  and  the  related  references  aum- 
marlze  the  numerical  values  for  eneigy  use  In 
the  XJS.  food  system,  from  1940  to  1970.  As 
for  many  activities  In  the  past  fe^if  decades, 
the  story  Is  one  of  continuing  Increase.  The 
totals  are  displayed  In  Fig.  1  along  iwlth  the 
energy  value  of  the  food  consumoA  by  the 
public.  The  food  values  were  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  dally  caloric  intakjb  by  the 
population.  The  differences  In  caloslc  Intake 
per  capita  over  this  30-year  period  ire  small 
(1),  and  the  curve  Is  primarily  an  ladlcatlon 
of  the  Increase  In  population  In  this  period. 

OlflSSIONS  AND  DCFUCAT10N3  FOB  TOOK)  SYSTEM 
EmEBGT  VALUES 

Several  omissions,  duplications,  ifnd  over- 
laps have  been  mentioned.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine the  values  in  Table  1  tot  con^Ietenesa 
and  try  to  obtam  a  crude  estlmat«^  of  their 
nvunerlcal  accuracy. 

The  direct  fuel  and  electricity  usafe  on  the 
farm  may  be  overstated  by  some  |imounta 
used  in  the  farmer's  household,  whioti,  by  our 
approach,  would  not  all  be  ctargeable  to  the 
food  system.  But  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  farmed  Is  held  by  corporate  ftirms  for 
which  the  electrical  and  direct  fuA  iiae  ia 
not  Included  In  our  data.  Other  eitl^tes  at 
these  two  categoriee  are  much  hi^er  (sec 
Table  1  (16.  16)  |. 

No  allowance  has  bsen  mtidA  for  food  «[- 
ported,  whloh  has  the  effect  of  overstating 
the  energy  used  in  our  own  food  tjtt^m.  For 
the  years  prior  to  1060  the  United  Slkites  was 
at  times  a  net  Importer  of  food,  at  times  an 
exporter,  and  at  times  there  was  a  sear  bal- 
ance in  this  activity.  But  during  this  period 
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the  net  flow  of  trade  was  never  more  than  a 
few  percent  of  the  total  farm  output.  Since 
I960  net  exports  have  Increased  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  gross  farm  product  (1,3).  The 
items  comprising  the  vast  majority  of  the 
exports  have  been  rough  grains,  flour,  and 
other  plant  products  with  very  little  process- 
ing. Imports  Include  more  processed  food 
than  exports  and  represent  energy  expendl- 
tiue  outside  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
overestimate  of  energy  Input  to  the  food  sys- 
tem might  be  5  percent  with  an  upper  limit 
of  16  percent. 

The  items  omitted  are  more  numerous. 
Fuel  looses  from  the  wellhead  or  mlneshaft  to 
end  use  total  10  to  12  percent  (6).  This 
wotild  repreeent  a  flat  addition  of  10  percent 
or  more  to  the  totals,  but  we  have  not  In- 
cluded this  Item  because  It  Is  not  customarily 
charged  to  end  uses. 

We  have  computed  transport  energy  for 
trucks  only.  Considerable  food  Is  transported 
by  train  and  ship,  but  these  items  were 
omitted  because  the  energy  use  Is  small  rela- 
tive to  the  consumption  of  truck  fuel.  Smill 
amounts  of  food  are  shipped  by  air,  and,  al- 
though air  shipment  Is  energy-Intensive,  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  appears  small. 
We  have  traced  support  materials  until  they 
could  no  longer  be  assigned  to  the  food  sys- 
tem. Some  transportation  energy  consump- 
tion Is  not  charged  In  the  transport  of  these 
support  materials.  These  omissions  are  nuin- 
erouB  and  hard  to  estimate,  but  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  increase  the  totals  by  more 
than  1  or  3  percent. 

A  more  serious  understatement  of  energy 
usage  occurs  with  respect  to  vehicle  usage 
(other  than  freight  transport)  on  farm  busi- 
ness, food-related  business  In  Industry  and 
commerlcal  establishments,  and  In  the  sup- 
porting industries.  A  special  attempt  to  esti- 
mate this  category  of  energy  usage  for  1968 
suggests  that  It  amounts  to  about  6  percent 
of  the  energy  totals  for  the  food  system.  This 
estimate  would  be  subject  to  an  uncertainty 
of  nearly  100  percent.  We  must  be  satlsfled 
to  suggest  that  1  to  10  percent  should  be 
added  to  the  totals  on  this  account. 

Waste  disposal  Is  related  to  the  food  sys- 
tem, at  least  in  part.  We  have  chosen  not  to 
charge  this  energy  to  the  food  system,  but, 
if  one-half  of  the  waste  disposal  activity  Is 
taken  as  food-related,  about  2  percent  must 
be  added  to  the  food  system  energy  totals. 

We  have  not  Included  energy  for  parts  and 
maintenance  of  machinery,  vehicles,  build- 
ings, and  the  like,  or  lumber  for  farm.  In- 
dustry, or  packaging  uses.  These  miscellane- 
ous activities  would  not  constitute  a  large 

TABLE  I.— ENERGY  USE  IN  THE  U.S.  FOOD  SYSTtM 
(All  vilues  ire  multiplied  by  10»  kcal.l 


addition  In  any  case.  We  have  also  excluded 
cotistructlon.  BuUdlng  and  replacement  of 
farm  structures,  food  Industry  structures,  and 
commercial  establishments  are  all  directly 
part  of  the  food  system.  Construction  of 
roads  is  In  some  measrire  related  to  the  food 
system,  since  nearly  half  of  aU  trucks  trans- 
port food  and  agriculttiral  Items  (eee  Table 
(27)).  3^ven  home  construction  could  be 
charged  in  part  to  the  food  system  slnos 
space,  appliances,  and  plumbing  are.  In  part, 
a  consequence  of  the  food  system.  If  10  per- 
cent of  housing,  10  percent  of  institutional 
construction  (for  institutions  with  food 
service),  and  10  percent  of  highway  con- 
struction Is  included,  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  construction  was  food-related  in 
1970.  Assuming  that  the  total  energy  con- 
sumption divides  In  the  same  way  that  the 
Gross  National  Product  does  (which  over- 
states energy  use  In  construction),  the  addi- 
tion to  the  total  in  Table  1  would  be  about 
10  percent  or  200X10'«  kcal.  This  Is  a  crude 
and  highly  simplified  calculation,  but  It  does 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  of  energy 
Involved. 

The  energy  used  to  generate  the  highly  spe- 
cialized seed  and  animal  stock  has  been  ex- 
cluded because  there  is  no  easy  way  to  esti- 
mate It.  Plmentel  et  al.  (3)  estimate  that 
1800  kcal  are  required  to  produce  1  pound 
(450  grams)  of  hybrid  com  seed.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  this  amount,  some  energy  use  should 
be  included  for  all  the  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
far-flung  network  of  county  agricultural 
agents  (one  local  agent  said  he  traveled  over 
60.000  automobUe  miles  (80,000  kilometers) 
per  year  in  his  car),  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  wide-ranging  agricul- 
tural research  program  that  enables  msm  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  new  pest  and  disease 
threats  to  our  highly  specialized  food  crops. 
These  are  extensive  activities  but  we  can- 
not see  how  they  could  add  more  than  a  few 
percent  to  the  totals  in  Table  1. 

Finally,  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
clude the  amount  of  private  automobile  usage 
Involved  In  the  delivery  system  from  re- 
tailer to  home,  or  other  food-related  usee  of 
private  autos.  Rice  (7)  reports  4.26 x  lO'*  kcal 
for  the  energy  cost  of  autos  in  1970.  and 
shopping  constitutes  15.2  percent  of  all  au- 
tomobile usage  (8) .  If  only  half  of  the  shop- 
ping Is  food-related,  320X10"  kcal  of  energy 
use  Is  at  stake  here.  Between  8  and  16  per- 
cent shotild  be  added  to  the  totals  of  Table 
I,  depending  on  just  how  one  wishes  to 
apportion  this  item. 


CompoMDt 


1940 


1947 


1950 


1954 


1958 


1960 


1964 


1968 


1970       References 


440.5 


On  firm : 

Fuel  (direct  u») A 70.0  136.0  158.0  17?.8  179.0             188.0             Z13.9 

Electricity 1 .7  32.0  32.9  40.0  44.0             46.1              50.0 

Fertilizer J, 12.4  19.5  24.0  30.6  32.2              41.0              60.0 

Ajricultura!  jteel. ! 1.6  2.0  2.7  2.5  2.0                1.7                2.5 

Firm  micliinenr 4. 9.0  34.7  30.0  ?9. 5  50.2              52.0              60.0 

TrKtOfi I. 12.8  25.0  30.8  23.6  16.4              11.8              20.0 

Irrigition T lg.o  22.8  25.0  29.6  32.5              33.3              34.1 

Subfotil 1 124.5  272.0  303.4  328.6  356.3             373.9 

Proceuinf  industry:  i 

Food  processini industry X 147.0  177.5  192.0  211.5  212.6             224.0 

Food  processing  michinery ...i .7  5.7  5.0  4.9  4.9                5.0 

Paper  pickiiinj i t.S  14.8  17.0  20.8  26.0              28.0 

Class  containers    1 14.0  25.7  26.0  27.0  30.2               31.0 

Steel  cans  end  aluminum ..i 38.0  55.8  62  0  73  7  85  4              86.0 

Transport  (fuel)  T 49.6  86.1  lOZ  0  122.3  140.2             153.3 

Trucks  ind  trailers (manuf»ctiif«) J 28.0  42.0  49.5  47.0  43.0              44.2 

SubtoUl 

Commercial  and  home' 

Commercial  refrigeration  and  cooking .„, 

Refrigeration  machinery  (home  end  comnrafcli 
Home  rcfnieration  and  cookina 

SubtoUl ^ 

Grind  totil i. 685.5  Toi*  1.134.2  TmiTs  1.361.0 


226.0 
57.3 
87.0 
2.4 
75.0 
20.5 
34.8 


232.0 
63.8 
94.0 
2.0 
80.0 
19.3 
35.0 


(13-15). 
(14.  16). 
(14,17). 
(14,  18). 
(14.  19). 
(20). 
(21). 


503.0 


526.1 


249.0 

6.0 

31.0 

34.0 

91.0 

184.0 
61.0 


295.0 

6.0 

35.7 

41.9 

112.2 

226.6 

70.2 


308.0 

6.0 

38.0 

47.0 

122.0 

246.9 

74.0 


14,22). 


285.8 

407.6 

453.5 

506.4 

542.3 

571.5 

656.0 

787.6 

841.9 

121.0 

10.0 

144.2 

141.0 

24.0 

184.0 

ISO.O 

25.0 

202.3 

161.0 

27.5 

228.0 

176.0 

29.4 

257.0 

186.2 

32.0 

276.6 

209.0 

40.0 

345.0 

241.0 

56.0 

433.9 

263.0 

61.0 

480.0 

275l2 

349.0 

377.3 

416.5 

462.4 

494.8 

594.0 

730.9 

804.0 

(13,1 
(23.) 
(24.) 
(25). 
(26). 
(27). 
(28). 


(13,  29). 
(14,  30). 
(13,  29). 


I,44a2        1.69aOS        2.021.5 


2.172.0 
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It  Is  hard  to  take  an  approach  that  laight 
oalaulate  smaller  totals  but^  <^p«x)dlxig  Aipoft 
point  qt  vle^,  th«  totals  oou)d  be  much 
larger.'lf  \p  aco^yiuilate  tlw  imtgu  eatbnatea 
from  the  above  paragraphs  as  well  as  the  re- 
diietloas,  tba  total  could  be  enlarged  by  80 
to  3A  peroant.  Mpedally  for  recent  jears.  Aa 
it  U.  the  valuM  for  energy  um  In  the  f opd 
KfgUm  tnjm  TaUe  1  account  for  VIM  par- 
sent  of  the  total  UJS.  energy  vm  In  1970. 

ForoBicAjrca  or  ax  ijiiniifiiT«.i»m->oop 


The  difficulty  with  history  as  a  guide  for 
the  future  or  even  the  present  lies  not  so 
much  In  the  fact  that  conditions  change — 
we  are  continually  reminded  of  that  fact — 
but  Uiat  history  Is  only  one  experiment  of 
the  numy  that  might  have  occurred.  The 
VS.  food  system  developed  as  It  did  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  many  of  them  not  under- 
stood. We  would  do  well  to  examine  some  of 
the  dimeBBlons  of  this  development  before 
attempting  to  theorUM  about  bow  it  might 
have  been  different,  car  how  parts  of  this  food 
systeaa  can  be  transplanted  elsewher«. 

XNKRGT  Ain>  FOOD  FEODTTCTION 

Figure  2  displays  features  of  our  food  sys- 
tem not  easily  seen  from  economic  data.  The 
curve  shown  has  no  theoretical  basis  but  Is 
suggested  by  the  data  as  a  smoothed  re- 
counting of  our  own  history  of  increasing 
food  production.  It  Is,  however,  similar  to 
most  growth  curves  and  suggests  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Increasing  energy  subsidies 
to  the  food  system  have  Increased  food  pro- 
duction, we  are  near  the  end  of  an  era.  Like 
the  logistic  growth  curve,  there  Is  an  ex- 
ponential phase  which  lasted  from  1920  or 
earlier  until  1960  or  1966.  Since  then,  the 
mcrements  in  production  have  been  smaller 
despite  the  continuing  growth  in  energy  use. 
It  is  likely  that  further  Increases  In  food 
production  from  increasing  energy  inputs 
will  be  harder  and  harder  to  come  by.  Of 
course,  a  major  change  in  the  food  system 
could  change  things,  but  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  technological  optimist  Is  that 
wt  can  alwayi  get  tnore  If  we  have  enough 
energy,  and  that  no  other  major  changes  are 
required.  Our  own  history — the  only  one  we 
have  to  examine — does  not  8um>ort  that  view. 

wxMMOT  Ain>  iJLBoa  nf  thx  food  stbtxm 

One  farmer  now  feeds  60  people,  and  the 
common  eipectatlon  Is  that  tba  lalxv  Input 
to  farming  will  continue  to  decrease  In  the 
future.  Behind  this  expectation  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  continued  application  of 
technology — and  energy — to  farming  will 
substitute  for  labor.  Figure  8  shows  this  his- 
tcrle  dscllne  In  labor  as  a  function  of  the 
energy  supplied  to  the  food  syst«u,  again 
the  familiar  S-sb^ied  curve.  What  It  im- 
plies is  that  Increasing  the  energy  Input  to 
the  food  system  Is  unlikely  to  bring  further 
reduction  In  farm  labor  unless  same  other, 
major  change  is  made. 

The  food  system  that,  has  grown  In  this 
period  has  provided  much  employment  that 
did  not  exist  30,  30,  or  40  years  ago.  Perhiyis 
even  the  idea  at  a  reduction  of  labw  input  Is 
a  myth  when  the  food  system  is  viewed  as  a 
whole,  Instead  of  from  the  point  at  view  of 
the  farm  worker  only.  When  discussing  in- 
puts to  the  farm,  Plmentel  et  tU.  (3)  cite  an 
estimate  of  two  farm  support  workers  for 
each  person  actually  on  the  farm.  To  this 
must  be  added  en^loyment  In  food-process- 
ing Indnitrles,  in  food  wholesaling  and  re- 
taning,  as  well  as  In  a  variety  at  manufac- 
turing enterprises  that  support  tbs  food  sys- 
tem. Yesterday^  farmer  Is  today's  canner, 
tractor  mechanic,  and  fast  food  carhop.  The 
process  of  change  has  been  painful  to  many 
ordinary  people.  The  rural  poor,  who  cotild 
not  quite  compete  In  the  growlag  Industrlali- 
aatlon  of  farming,  migrated  to  tbe  dtles. 
Xfentoally  tt^ey  found  other  employment, 
but  one  most  ask  If  the  change  was  worth- 
while. Tb»  answsr  to  that  question  oannot 


be  provided  by  energy  analysis  any  more  than 
by-  eoonomlc  data,  because  it  raises  f  luida- 
mental  questions  about  how  individuals 
would  prefra*  to  spend  their  lives.  But  If 
there  is  a  stark  choice  between  long  hours 
as  a  farmer  or  shorter  hours  on  the  assem- 
bly line  of  a  meat-packing  plant,  it  seems 
cl^ar  that  the  choice  would  not  be  luiiver- 
aaUy  in  favor  of  the  meat-packing  plant. 
Thomas  Jefferson  dreamed  of  a  nation  of 
independent  small  farmers.  It  was  a  good 
dream,  but  society  did  not  develop  in  that 
way.  Nor  can  we  turn  back  the  clock  to  re- 
cover his  dream.  But,  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  our  futvire,  we  had  better  look 
honestly  at  our  collective  history,  and  then 
each  of  us  should  closely  examine  his  dreams. 

TRK  ENntOT  SUBSmr  to  the  food  STSTKId 

The  data  in  Fig.  1  can  be  combined  to 
show  the  energy  subsidy  provided  to  the  food 
system  for  the  recent  past.  We  take  as  a 
measure  of  the  food  supplied  the  caloric 
content  of  the  food  actually  consumed.  This 
is  not  the  only  measure  of  the  food  supplied, 
as  the  condition  of  many  protein-poor  peo- 
ples of  the  world  clearly  shows.  Nevertheless, 
the  comparison  between  caloric  Input  and 
output  is  a  convenient  way  to  compare  our 
present  situation  with  the  past,  and  to  com- 
pare our  food  system  with  others.  Flgxu*  4 
shows  the  history  of  the  UJ3.  food  system  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  calories  of  energy 
supidled  to  produce  1  calorie  of  food  for 
actual  consumption.  It  is  interesting  and 
possibly  threatening  to  note  that  there  is  no 
real  suggestion  that  this  ciu^e  is  leveling  off. 
We  appear  to  be  Increasing  the  energy  input 
even  more.  I^agmentary  data  for  1972  svig- 
gest  that  the  increase  continued  unabated. 
A  gn^>h  like  Fig.  4  coiild  approach  zero.  A 
natural  ecosystem  has  no  fuel  input  at  all, 
and  those  primitive  people  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing and  gathering  have  only  the  energy  of 
their  own  work  to  count  as  input. 

BOICX  BCONOMZC  FEATTTRXS  OF  TBS  XT  Ji.  FOOD 

ETSTKM 

The  markets  for  farm  commodities  in  the 
United  States  come  closer  than  most  to  the 
economist's  ideal  of  a  "free  market."  There 
are  many  small  sellers  and  many  buyers, 
and  thus  ho  Individual  is  able  to  affect  the 
price  by  his  own  actions  In  the  nuu'ketplace. 
But  government  intervention  can  drastically 
alter  any  free  market,  and  government  In- 
tervention In  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  (and  hence  of  food)  has  been  a 
prominent  featinv  of  the  n.S.  food  system 
for  at  least  30  years.  Between  1940  and  1970, 
total  farm  Income  has  ranged  from  t4.6  to 
$16JS  billion,  and  the  National  Income  orig- 
inating in  agrlcultiure  (which  Includes  indi- 
rect inooma  from  agriculture)  has  ranged 
from  $14.6  to  $22.6  billion  (1).  MeanwhUe, 
government  subsidy  programs,  primarily 
farm  price  Biq>ports  and  soU  bank  payments, 
have  grown  from  $1.6  billion  In  1940  to  $6.3 
blUlon  In  1070.  In  1972  tbsse  subsidy  pro- 
grams had  grown  to  $13  billion,  deq>lte  for- 
eign demand  of  agricultxutil  products. 
Viewed  In  a  sUgbUy  different  way,  direct 
gbvenunent  subsidies  have  accounted  for 
SO  to  40  percent  of  the  farm  Income  and  16 
to  30  percent  of  tlie  Nattooal  Income  attrib- 
utable to  agriculture  for  the  years  since 
1966.  This  point  emphasizes  once  again  the 
striking  gap  between  the  economic  descrip- 
tion of  society  and  the  economic  models  used 
to  account  for  that  society  and  the  eco- 
nomic models  used  to  accoiint  for  that  so- 
ciety's behavior. 

This  ezdxrslon  Into  farm  price  supports 
and  economics  Is  related  to  energy  ques- 
tions In  this  way:  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
government  intervention  In  the  food  system 
Is  a  feature  of  aU  highly  Industnalleed 
countries  (and.  deq>lte  the  Intervention, 
farm  Incomes  stOl  t^nd  to  lag  bslilnd  na- 
tional averages);  and,  second,  reduction  at 
the  energy  subsidy  to  agriculture  (even  If 
we  ooold  manage  it)    might  decrease  tlM 


farmer's  Income.  One  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  the  demand  for  food  quan- 
tity hELs  definite  limits,  and  the  only  way  to 
Increase  the  unit  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Consumer  boycotts  and  protests  In  the 
early  I970's  suggest  that  there  is  consider- 
able resistance  to  this  outcome. 

Oovemment  intervention  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  market  In  agriciiltural  products 
has  accompanied  the  rise  in  the  use  of 
energy  in  agriculture  and  the  food  supply 
system,  and  we  have  nothing  but  theoretical 
suppositions  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  pres- 
ent system  can  be  deleted. 

SOMX    XNZaOT    IMFUCATIONS    FOR    THX    WORLD 
FOOD    STTPPLT 

The  food  supply  system  of  the  United 
States  is  complex  and  interwoven  into  a 
highly  Industrialized  economy.  We  have  tried 
to  analyze  this  system  on  account  of  its  Im- 
plications for  future  energy  use.  But  the 
world  is  short  of  food.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  widely  predicted  that  the  world  would 
suffer  widespread  famme  in  the  1970s'.  The 
adoption  of  new  high -yield  varieties  of  rtce, 
wheat,  and  other  grains  has  caused  some  ex- 
perts to  predict  that  the  threat  of  these  ex- 
pected famines  can  now  t>e  averted,  perhaps 
Indefinitely.  Yet,  de^lte  Increases  in  grain 
production  in  some  areas,  the  world  still 
seems  to  be  headed  toward  famine.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  new  varieties  of  grain — dubbed 
hopefully  the  "green  revolution" — is  an  at- 
tempt to  export  a  part  of  the  energy-inten- 
sive food  system  of  the  highly  industrialized 
countries  to  nonlndustrlallzed  countries.  It 
is  an  experiment,  because,  although  the 
whole  food  system  Is  not  being  transplanted 
to  new  areas,  a  small  part  of  it  Is.  The  green 
revolution  requires  a  great  deal  of  energy. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  of  grain  require  Ir- 
rigation where  traditional  crops  did  not,  and 
almost  all  the  new  crops  require  extensive 
fertilization. 

Meanwhile,  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
the  1960*8  have  largely  disappeared.  Oraln 
shortages  in  China  and  Russia  have  attracted 
attention  because  they  have  brought  foreign 
trade  across  Ideological  barriers.  There  are 
other  countries  that  would  probably  import 
considerable  grain.  If  they  could  afford  It. 
But  only  four  cotintrles  may  be  expected  to 
have  any  substantial  excess  agricultural  pro- 
ductton  In  the  next  decade.  These  are  Can- 
ada, New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States.  None  of  these  Is  in  a  position  to  give 
grain  away,  because  each  of  them  needs  the 
foreign  trade  to  avert  ruinous  balance  of 
payments  deficits.  Can  we  then  expcxt  en- 
ergy-intensive agricultural  methods  Instead? 

ENXKGT-IIfTSKSXVX  AGRICtrLTTTKE  ABROAD 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  U.S.  food  system 
cannot  be  exported  Intact  at  present.  For 
example,  India  has  a  population  of  650  y  10* 
persons.  To  feed  the  people  of  India  at  the 
U.S.  level  of  about  3000  food  calories  per  day 
(instead  of  their  present  2000)  would  require 
more  energy  than  India  now  uses  for  all  pur- 
poses. To  feed  the  entire  world  with  a  VB. 
tyi>e  food  system,  almost  80  percent  of  the 
world's  annual  energy  expenditure  would  be 
required  Just  for  the  food  system. 

The  recourse  most  often  suggested  to  rem- 
edy this  difficulty  Is  to  export  methods  of 
Increasing  crop  yield  and  hope  for  the  best. 
We  must  repeat  as  plainly  as  possible  that 
this  Is  an  experiment.  We  know  that  our  food 
system  wra-ks  (albeit  with  some  difficulties 
and  warnings  for  the  future) .  But  we  cannot 
know  what  will  happen  if  we  take  a  piece  of 
that  system  and  transplant  It  to  a  poor  coun- 
try, without  our  Industrial  base  of  supply, 
transport  system,  processing  Industry,  appli- 
ances for  home  storage,  and  preparation,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  level  of  industriali- 
zation that  permits  higher  costs  for  food. 

Fsrtlllaers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  and  in 
many  cases  machinery  and  Irrigation  are 
needed  for  success  wltli  the  green  revolution. 
Where  Is  this  energy  to  oome  from?  Many  of 
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the  OAtloiu  with  the  most  aeiioua  foo4|prob- 
iMDfl  »r»  tho—  natton*  with  scant  ai^pUea 
<tf  foaall  fuaU.  In  the  Indiurtrlallxad  n^tlona. 
aolutlona  to  tbe  enwgr  supply  probl«iia  ar« 
iMlng  soufht  In  nuolear  energy-  Thta'tech- 
nology-lntanalTe  eolutlon,  even  If  8UC#Maful 
In  advaooed  oountrlee,  poaee  additional  prob- 
lems for  underderelopad  natlnna.  To  fireate 
the  baaea  of  Industry  and  technologically  so- 
phisticated people  within  their  own  ooun- 
trlee will  be  beyond  the  capability  of  many 
of  them.  Here  again,  theae  countries  fve  the 
prospect  of  depending  upon  the  goodw^  and 
policies  of  Industrialized  nations.  SloM  the 
alternative  could  be  famine,  their  cfiolces 
are  not  pleasant  and  their  Irritation  a|  their 
benefactors — ourselves  among  them-^^could 
grow  to  threatening  proportions.  It  wovld  be 
comfortable  to  rely  on  our  own  good  bxten- 
tlons,  but  our  good  Intentions  have  ;  often 
been  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  othen.  The 
matter  cannot  be  glossed  over  lightly.  World 
peace  may  depend  upon  the  outcome. 
CHOxcxs  roB  THZ  riminK 
The  total  amount  of  energy  \ised  an  UjB. 
farms  for  the  production  of  com  14  now 
near  10*  kcal  per  square  meter  per  yew  (3), 
and  this  Is  more  or  less  typical  of  Intensive 
agriculture  In  the  United  States.  Wltlk  this 
application  at  energy  we  have  aclUeved 
yields  of  2x10*  kcal  per  square  meter  per 
year  of  usable  grain — bringing  us  to  ilmoet 
half  of  the  photosynthetlc  limit  of  pCbduc- 
tlon.  Further  applications  of  energy  are 
likely  to  yield  little  or  no  Increase  la  this 
level  of  productivity.  In  any  case,  no  amount 
of  reeearch  Is  likely  to  improve  the  efll^ency 
of  the  photosynthetlc  prooeas  itself.  Tbere 
Is  a  further  limitation  on  the  improvvnent 
of  yield.  Faith  In  technology  and  resMrch 
has  at  times  blinded  lis  to  the  basic  ItBilta- 
tlons  of  the  plant  and  animal  material  with 
which  we  work.  We  have  been  able  to  eiapba- 
Blze  desirable  features  already  preeent  tp  the 
gene  pool  and  to  suppreee  others  that  w*  find 
undesirable.  At  times  the  cost  of  tbs  In- 
creased yield  has  been  the  loes  of  desirable 
characteristics — hardiness,  resistance  to  dis- 
ease and  adverse  weather,  and  the  Ukai  The 
farther  we  get  from  characteristics  of  the 
original  plant  and  animal  strains,  the  xaon 
care  and  energy  Is  required.  CTbolcee  n«Ml  to 
be  made  In  the  directions  of  plant  breading. 
And  the  limits  of  the  plants  and  ■ntTn«f«  w* 
Uise  must  be  kept  In  mind.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  alter  the  photosynthetlc  process  or  to 
change  the  gectation  period  of  ""''"if-  In 
order  to  amplify  or  change  an  existing  char- 
actMistlc,  we  will  probably  hare  to  sacrlfloe 
something  In  the  overaU  performance  <tf  the 
plant  or  animal.  If  the  change  requires  more 
energy,  we  coiUd  end  with  a  solution  t&at  Is 
too  expensive  for  the  people  who  naed  It 
most.  These  problems  are  Intensified  D^  the 
degree  to  which  energy  becomes  more  espen- 
slve  In  the  world  market. 

WHXBX   IVXXT  TO    LOOK   FOB   FOOD? 

Our  examination  In  the  foregoing  pages 
of  the  US.  food  system,  the  llmltatlaos  on 
the  manipulation  of  ecosystems  and  their 
components,  and  the  rlAa  of  the  green  revo- 
lution as  a  solution  to  the  wortd  food  supply 
problem  suggests  a  bleak  praapect  for  the 
future.  This  oomplex  of  problems  should  not 
be  underestimated,  but  there  are  possible 
ways  ot  avoiding  disaster  and  of  mlttgatlng 
the  severast  dlfflcultlea.  These  suggeatlons 
are  not  vary  dramatic  and  may  be  dlfflaolt  of 
common  acceptance. 

Figure  5  shows  the  ratk>  ot  the  anergy 
subsidy  to  the  energy  output  for  a  number 
of  widely  used  foods  In  a  ▼arlaty  of  «lmea 
and  cultures.  For  oomparlaon.  the  overall 
pattern  for  the  VS.  food  system  Is  ibowD, 
but  the  comparison  Is  only  approzlmale  be- 
cause, for  most  of  the  spedflc  cropt,  the 
energy  Input  endjs  at  the  farm.  As  ha«  been 
pointed  out.  It  Is  a  long  way  from  th«  fana 
to  the  table  la  Industrialized  soclstlec  Sar- 
tm  things  are  immedUtely  appaieol  and 


oolnelda  with  expectations.  High -protein 
fooda  such  aa  milk,  fg^,  and  especially  meat, 
have  a  far  poorer  energy  return  than  plant 
foods.  Because  protein  Is  esaantlal  for  hu- 
man dleta  and  the  ammo  add  balance  neoes- 
sary  lor  good  nutrition  Is  not  found  in  most 
of  tha  eereal  grains,  we  cannot  take  the 
step  ot  abandoning  meat  sources  altogetbar. 
Figure  S  doaa  show  how  unllktf  y  It  Is  that 
increased  fishing  or  fish  protMn  concentrate 
will  solve  the  world's  food  proMems.  Even  If 
we  leave  aside  the  question  of  whether  the 
flah  are  avaUable — a  point  on  which  viptart 
opinions  differ  somewhat — It  wo\ild  be  hard 
to  Imagine,  with  rising  energy  prices,  that 
fish  protein  concentrate  will  be  anything 
more  than  a  by-product  (tf  the  fishing  in- 
diistry,  because  It  requires  more  than  twice 
the  energy  of  production  ot  grass-fed  beef 
or  eggs  (B).  Distant  fishing  Is  stlU  less  likely 
to  solve  food  problems.  On  the  other  band, 
coastal  fishing  Is  relatively  low  in  energy 
oost.  Unfortunately,  without  the  benefit  of 
scholarly  analysis  fishermen  and  hoxiee- 
wlvee  have  long  known  this,  and  coastal 
fisheries  are  threatened  with  overfishing 
aa  well  as  pollution. 

The  poeltlon  of  soybeans  In  Pig.  6  may  be 
crucial.  Soybeans  poeeeas  the  best  amino 
acid  balance  and  protein  content  of  any 
widely  grown  crop.  This  has  long  been  known 
to  the  Japanese  who  have  made  soybeans  a 
staple  of  their  diet.  Are  there  other  plants, 
poasibly  better  suited  for  local  climAtee, 
that  have  adequate  proportions  of  amino 
acids  In  their  proteins?  Tliere  are  about 
80,000  edible  species  of  plants,  of  which  only 
about  50  are  actlv^y  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  (and  90  percent  of  the  world's  crops 
come  from  only  12  species).  We  may  yet 
be  able  to  find  species  that  can  contribute 
to  the  world's  food  supply. 

The  measage  of  Fig.  B  Is  simple.  In  "prim- 
itive" c\iltiirea,  B  to  60  food  calories  were 
obtained  for  each  calorie  of  energy  Invested. 
Some  highly  civilized  cultures  have  done  as 
well  and  occasUmaily  better.  In  sharp  con- 
trast. Industrialized  food  systems  require  6 
to  10  calories  of  fuel  to  obtain  1  food  calorie. 
We  must  pay  attention  to  this  difference- 
especially  If  energy  costs  Increase.  If  some 
of  the  energy  subsidy  for  food  production 
could  be  supplied  by  on-site,  renewaMe 
sources — primarily  sun  and  wind — we  might 
be  able  to  continue  an  energcy-lntenslva  food 
system.  Otherwise,  the  choices  appear  to 
be  either  less  energy-intensive  food  produc- 
tion or  famine  for  many  areas  of  the  world. 
XNBWT  aauucTiuir  nv  ausicultusx 

It  la  poaalble  to  reduoa  the  energy  required 
for  agriculture  and  the  food  system.  A  aerlea 
of  thoughtful  propoaala  by  Plmental  and  his 
aasoelataa  (8)  deaerrea  wide  attention.  Bfany 
of  thaae  proposals  would  help  ameliorate  en- 
vUonmantal  paoblema.  and  any  reductions 
m  enargy  uss  would  jntyrlda  a  direct  reduc- 
tion In  the  polltrtants  due  to  fuel  consump- 
tion as  well  as  more  time  to  solTe  our  energy 
supply  problems. 

First,  w*  should  make  more  use  of  nata- 
ral  manurea.  The  United  Statea  has  a  pollu- 
tton  problem  from  runoff  from  animal  ftad- 
lots,  even  with  tlM  application  of  large 
amounts  of  manufactured  fertOlaer  to  fields. 
Man  than  10*  kcal  per  acre  (4  Z  10*  kcal  par 
haotare)  oould  be  saved  by  suliatltutlng  ma- 
nure for  manufactured  fertfUasr  (S)  (and.  aa 
a  side  benefit,  the  soil's  condition  would  be 
Improved).  ExtenalTe  expansion  In  the  uss 
of  natural  manure  will  require  deoentraUxa- 
tlon  ot  fSedlot  operations  so  that  manure  Is 
genaratad  eloeer  to  the  point  of  application. 
Deoentrallaatlon  might  increase  feadlot  costs, 
but.  as  energy  prices  rise,  feedlot  operations 
wUl  rapidly  become  mora  expensive  In  any 
oasa.  Although!  the  use  of  manures  can  help 
rsdne*  anargy  use.  there  Is  far  too  Uttla  to 
rspbuja  all  oommerdal  fertOlMn  at  present 
(10),  Oop  rotetlon  u  leas  widely  practtoed 
tbaa  It  was  even  ao  yaara  ago.  Increased  nsa 


of  orop  rotation  or  Interplanttng  winter  cover 
OR^  of  IsgTiinns  (whlA  fix  nitrogen  as  a 
green  manura)  would  aava  1  J(  Z  10*  koal  per 
aora  by  compart  son  with  Sm  uss  of  oom- 
marelal  fartUlaer. 

aaeoHd.  weed  and  peat  oontroi  oould  be 
aeoompUahed  at  a  much  smtfler  oost  la 
enargy.  A  10  percent  saving  In  energy  In  weed 
control  ootild  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  tha 
rotary  hoe  twice  la  cultivation  instead  of 
harlUBlda  apyUoatkni  (aaaln  with  pollution 
abatement  as  a  side  kenaflt) .  Biological  pest 
control — that  Is.  tha  use  of  atarlle  malea.  in- 
troduced predatora,  and  the  like— requires 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  energy  of  pesticide 
manufacture  and  application.  A  change  to  a 
policy  of  "treat  when  and  where  naoeasary" 
paetldda  application  would  bring  a  86  to  60 
percent  reduction  In  pesticide  use.  Hand 
application  of  pesticides  requirss  more  labor 
than  machine  or  aircraft  application,  but 
the  energy  for  application  Is  reduced  from 
18.000  to  800  kcal  per  acre  (8).  Changed 
cosmetic  standards,  which  In  no  way  affect 
the  taste  or  the  edibility  of  foodstuffs,  oould 
also  bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  in 
pesticide  use. 

Third,  plant  breeders  might  pay  more  at- 
tention to  hardiness,  disease  and  pest  reels^ 
ance,  reduced  moisture  content  (to  end  the 
wasteful  use  of  natural  gas  in  drying  crops), 
reduced  water  requirements,  and  Increased 
protein  content,  even  if  It  should  mean  some 
reduction  in  overall  yield.  In  the  longer  run, 
plants  not  now  widely  cultivated  might  re- 
ceive some  serious  attention  and  breeding 
efforts.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  crops  that 
have  been  most  useful  in  temperate  climates 
will  be  the  most  suitable  ones  for  the  tropics 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  undernourished 
peoples  of  the  world  now  live. 

A  dramatic  suggestion,  to  abandon  chemi- 
cal farming  altogether,  has  been  made  by 
Chapman  (11) .  His  analysis  shows  that,  were 
chemical  farming  to  be  ended,  there  would 
be  much  reduced  yields  per  acre,  so  that  moet 
land  in  the  soli  bank  would  need  to  be  put 
back  Into  farming.  Neverthelees.  output 
would  fall  only  S  percent  and  prices  for  farm 
products  would  Increase  16  percent.  Most 
dramatically,  farm  Income  would  rise  26  per- 
cent, and  nearly  all  subsidy  programs  would 
end.  A  similar  set  of  propositions  treated  with 
linear  programming  techniques  at  Iowa  State 
University  resulted  In  an  essentially  similar 
set  of  conclusions  (12). 

The  direct  use  of  solar  energy  farms,  a  re- 
turn to  wind  power  (modern  windmills  are 
now  In  use  in  Australia) ,  and  the  production 
of  methane  from  manure  an  all  possibilities. 
Theee  methods  require  some  engineering  to 
beoome  economically  attractive,  but  It  should 
be  emphaslaed  that  thaae  technologlaa  are 
now  better  imderstood  Chan  the  techncrfogy 
of  breeder  reactors.  If  energy  prioes  rise,  these 
mathoda  of  enargy  generation  would  be  at- 
tractive alternatives,  even  at  their  preeent 
costs  of  Implementattoo. 
Bt^MT  asimcTxoir  nr  tbx  17.8.  vood  ststkm 

Beyond  tha  farm,  but  still  far  from  the 
table,  more  energy  savings  could  be  Intro- 
duced. Tha  most  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
large  enargy  requirements  of  food  prooeaslng 
would  ba  a  chaaga  In  aathig  habits  toward 
less  highly  prooeased  foods.  The  current  avar- 
alon  of  young  people  to  spongy,  addlttva- 
ladan  white  bread,  bydrogenated  peanut  but- 
ter, and  some  other  prooeased  foofla  could 
preaage  such  a  change  if  It  Is  more  than  just 
a  fad.  Technologteal  changes  could  reduce 
energy  consumption,  but  the  adoption  of 
lower  enargy  methods  would  be  hastened 
most  by  an  Increase  In  energy  prlcea,  which 
would  make  it  more  profitable  to  reduoa  foal 

Packaging  has  long  since  passed  the  stags 
of  ahnply  holding  a  conyenlant  amoxint  et 
food  togathar  and  providing  tt  with  aocas 
minimal  jirotaotkMi.  Laglalatlva  leontrols  may 
be  needed  to  reduce  tha  mannfacturarii 
competition  In  tha  amount  and  aiptnte  of 
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packaging.  In  aity  case,  recycling  of  return- 
able bottles  could  reduce  this  iMge  Item  of 
energy  use. 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  trucks  In 
food  tranq>ort,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
ttmlns,  should  be  reversed.  By  reducing  the 
direct  and  Indirect  subctdlea  to  trucka  we 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  «*>^>iHt^  trains 
to  compete. 

Finally,  we  may  have  to  ask  whether  the 
ever-larger  frostless  refrigerators  are  needed, 
and  whether  the  host  of  kitchen  appliances 
really  means  less  work  or  only  the  same 
amount  of  work  to  a  different  standard. 

Store  delivery  routes,  even  by  truck,  would 
require  only  a  fraction  of  the  enargy  uaed 
by  autoe  for  food  shopping.  Rapid  transit, 
giving  some  attention  to  tha  problems  with 
shoppers  with  parcels,  wouUl  be  even  more 
energy-effldent.  If  we  Insist  on  a  hlgh-anergy 
food  system,  we  should  consider  starting 
with  coal,  oU,  garbage — or  any  other  source 
of  hydrocarbons — and  producing  in  factcvlee 
bacteria,  fungi,  and  yeasts.  Thsaa  products 
oould  then  be  flavored  and  colored  appro- 
priately for  ciUtural  tastes.  Such  a  system 
would  be  more  efficient  In  tha  use  of  energy, 
would  solve  waste  problems,  and  would  per- 
mit much  or  all  of  the  agrlctiltural  land  to 
be  returned  to  Its  natural  state. 
ENiaoT,  paicss,  and  Hrmcix 

If  energy  prices  rise,  as  they  have  already 
begun  to  do,  the  rise  In  the  price  of  food  in 
aoclctlee  with  Industrialized  agriculture  can 
be  expected  to  be  even  larger  than  the  en- 
ergy price  Increases.  Slesser.  In  examining 
the  case  for  England,  suggests  that  a  quad- 
rupling of  energy  prlcea  In  the  next  40  years 
would  bring  about  a  sixfold  Increase  in  food 
prices  (g) .  Sven  small  Increases  In  energy 
costs  may  make  It  profitable  to  Increase  labor 
Input  to  food  production.  Such  a  reversM  of 
a  60-year  trend  toward  energy -intensive  agrl- 
oxiltura  would  present  environmental  bene- 
fits as  a  bonus. 

We  have  tried  to  show  how  analysis  of  the 
energy  flow  in  the  food  system  Illustrates 
features  of  the  food  system  that  are  not 
easily  deduced  from  the  usual  economic 
analyais.  Despite  some  suggestions  for  lower 
Intensity  food  supply  and  some  frankly 
q>eculative  suggestions.  It  would  be  bard  to 
conclude  in  a  note  of  optimism.  The  world 
drawdown  In  grain  stocks  which  began  In 
the  mld-1960's  continues,  and  some  food 
shortages  are  likely  all  through  the  1970's 
and  early  igscs.  Even  if  population  control 
measures  begin  to  limit  world  population,  the 
rising  tide  of  hungry  people  will  be  with  us 
for  some  time. 

Food  Is  basically  a  net  product  of  an  eco- 
system, however  simplified.  Food  production 
starts  with  a  natural  material,  however 
modified  later.  Injections  of  energy  (and 
even  brains)  will  carry  us  only  so  far.  If  the 
population  cannot  adjust  its  wants  to  the 
world  In  whleh  It  lives,  there  Is  little  hope 
of  solving  the  food  problem  for  mankind.  In 
that  case  the  food  shortage  will  solve  our 
population  problem. 
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13.  We  have  converted  all  figures  for  the 
use  of  electricity  to  fuel  Input  values,  using 
the  average  effldency  values  for  power  planta 
given  by  C.  M.  Summers  [Set.  Am.  234  (No. 
3).  148  (1971)].  Self -generated  electricity 
was  converted  to  fuel  Inputs  at  an  efllclency 
of  26  percent  after  1945  and  20  percent  be- 
fore that  year. 

14.  Purchased  material  In  this  analysis  was 
converted  to  energy  of  manufacture  accord- 
ing to  the  following  values  derived  from  the 
literature  or  calculated.  In  doubtful  cases 
we  have  made  what  we  believe  to  be  con- 
servative estimates:  steel  (including  fabri- 
cated and  castings),  1.7X10'  kcal/ton  (1.9 x 
10*  kcal /kg) ;  aliunlnum  (Including  castings 
and  forglngs).  6.0  XIC  kcal/ton;  copper  and 
brass  (alloys,  mUlings,  castings,  and  forg- 
ings) ,  1.7  X 10*  kcal/ton;  pi^wr,  6.BX  10*  kcal/ 
ton;  plastics,  1.26X10*  kcal/ton;  coal,  6.6  X 
10*  kcal/ton;  oil  and  gasoline,  1.6X10*  kcal/ 
barrel  (9.6x10*  kcal/llter);  natural  gas, 
0.26X10*  kcal/cublc  foot  (9JX10*  kcal/m«); 
petroleum  wax,  2.2X10*  kcal/ton;  gasoline 
and  dlesel  engines,  3.4X10*  kcal/englne; 
electric  motors  over  1  horsepower,  46X10* 
kcal/motor;  ammonia,  2.7X10'  kcal/ton; 
ammonia  compounds,  2.2X10*  kcal/ton;  sul- 
furic acid  and  sulfur,  3X10*  kcal/ton; 
sodium  carbonate,  4  x  10*  kcal/ton;  and  other 
Inorganic  chemicals,  2.2  X 10*  kcal/ton. 

16.  Direct  fuel  use  on  farms:  Escpendltures 
for  petroleum  and  other  fuels  consumed  on 
farms  were  obtained  from  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts (1)  and  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,  Oovernment  Print- 
ing Office,  WashlngtcHi,  D.C.,  various  recent 
editions)  data.  A  special  survey  of  fuel  use 
on  farms  in  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture 
was  used  for  that  year  and  to  determine  the 
mix  of  fuel  products  used.  By  comparing 
expenditures  for  fuel  In  1964  with  actual 
fuel  use,  the  apparent  unit  price  for  this 
fuel  mix  was  calculated.  Using  acttial  retail 
prices  and  price  indices  from  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts and  the  ratio  of  the  actual  prices  paid 
to  the  retail  prices  In  1964,  we  derived  the 
fuel  quantities  used  in  other  years.  Changes 
in  the  fuel  mix  used  (primarily  the  recent 
trend  toward  more  dieeel  tractors)  may  un- 
derstate the  energy  in  this  category  slightly 
In  the  years  since  1064  and  overstate  It 
slightly  In  years  before  1964.  S.  H.  Schurr  and 
B.C.  Netschert  [Energy  in  the  American  Eco- 
nomy, 1850-1975  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Bal- 
timore, 1960),  p.  77411,  'or  example,  using 
different  methods,  estimate  a  figure  10  per- 
cent less  for  196B  than  that  given  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  retail  fuel  purchases 
appear  to  be  omitted  from  all  these  data  for 
all  years.  M.  J.  Perelman  [Environment  (St. 
LouU)  14  (No.  8).  10(1972)1  from  different 
data,  calculates  270X10<*kcal  of  energy  usage 
for  tractors  alone. 


16.  Electricity  use  on  farms:  Data  on 
nvintbly  usage  on  farms  were  obtained  from 
the  "Rep<Ml  of  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration"  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  various  annual  edi- 
tions). Totals  were  calculated  from  the  an- 
nual farm  usage  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  farms  multiplied  by  the  fraction  electri- 
fied. Some  nozuigrictiltural  uses  are  included 
which  may  overstate  the  totals  slightly  for 
the  years  before  1966.  Nevertheless,  the  to- 
tals are  on  the  conservative  side.  A  survey  of 
on-farm  electricity  usage  published  by  the 
Hcdt  Investment  Corporation,  New  York,  18 
May  1973,  reports  values  for  per  farm  usage 
80  to  40  percent  higher  than  those  used 
here,  suggesting  that  the  totals  may  be  much 
too  smaU.  The  discrepancy  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  largest  farm  users 
are  included  in  the  business  and  commercial 
categories  (and  excluded  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tabulations  \ised). 

17.  Fertilizer:  Direct  fuel  use  by  fertilizer 
manufacturers  was  added  to  the  energy  re- 
quired for  the  manufactxire  of  raw  materials 
purchased  as  inputs  for  fertiliser  manufac- 
ture. There  is  allowance  for  the  following: 
ammonia  and  related  compounds,  phosphatic 
compounds,  phosphoric  acid,  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, sulfuric  acid,  and  siilfur.  We  made  no 
allowance  for  other  Inputs  (of  which  phos- 
phate rock,  potash,  and  "fillers"  are  the 
largest),  packaging,  or  capital  equlpmant. 
Source:  Census  of  Manufactures  (Oovem- 
ntent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  vari- 
ous recent  editions) . 

18.  Agricultural  steel:  Source,  Statistical 
Astracts  for  various  years  (1).  Converted  to 
energy  values  according  to  (14). 

19.  Farm  machinery  (except  tractors) : 
Source,  Census  of  Manufactures.  Totals  In- 
clude direct  energy  use  and  the  energy  used 
in  the  manufactiu'e  of  steel,  aluminum,  cop- 
per, brass,  alloys,  and  engines  converted  ae- 
oording  to  (14) . 

20.  Tractors :  numbers  of  new  tractors  were 
derived  from  Statistical  Abstracts  and  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  data.  Direct  data  on 
energy  and  materials  use  for  farm  tractor 
manufacture  was  collected  in  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  data  for  1954  and  1947  (in  later 
years  these  data  were  merged  with  other 
data) .  For  1964  and  1947  energy  consumption 
was  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  for  farm 
machinery.  For  more  recent  years  a  figure  of 
2.66  X  10*  kcal  per  tractor  horsepower  calcu- 
lated as  the  energy  of  manufacture  from  1954 
data  (the  1954  energy  of  tractor  manufacture, 
28.6  X  10"  kcal,  divided  by  sales  of  315,000 
units  divided  by  28.7  average  tractor  horse- 
power in  1954).  This  figure  was  used  to  cal- 
culate energy  use  in  tractor  manufacture  in 
more  recent  yestfs  to  take  some  account  of 
the  continuing  increase  in  tractor  size  and 
power.  It  probably  slightly  understates  the 
energy  in  tractor  manufacture  In  more  recent 
years. 

21.  Irrigation  energy:  Values  are  derived 
from  the  acres  irrigated  from  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts for  various  years;  converted  to  energy 
use  at  10*  kcal  per  acre  irrigated.  This  is  an 
intermediate  value  of  two  cited  by  Plmentel 
etal.  (3). 

22.  Food  processing  industry:  Source,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures;  direct  fuel  Inputs  only. 
No  account  taken  for  raw  materials  other 
than  agricultural  products,  except  for  thoee 
items  (packaging  and  processing  machinery) 
accounted  for  in  separate  categories. 

23.  Food  processing  machinery:  Source, 
Census  of  Manufactures  for  various  years. 
Items  included  are  the  same  as  for  farm  ma- 
chinery [see  (13)]. 

24.  Paper  packaging:  Source,  Census  of 
Manufactures  for  various  years.  In  addition 
to  direct  energy  use  by  the  industry,  energy 
values  were  calculated  for  purchased  paper, 
plastics,  and  petroleum  wax,  according  to 
(14).  Proportions  of  paper  products  having 
direct  food  usage  were  obtained  from  Con- 
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tainert  and  Packaging  (UJ3.  Dep&rtmfcnt  of 
Coaxmerce,  Waaiilngton.  D.C..  varloua  recent 
editions).  (The  values  given  inclum  only 
proportional  values  from  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classiacatlons  2651  (halX).  3663  (baU). 
2664  (aU).] 

36.  Olasa  containers:  Source.  Ccntu*  o/ 
ilanu/acturea  tar  various  years.  Direct  en- 
ergy use  and  sodium  carbonate  |  converted 
according  to  {14)  ]  were  the  only  Inpulp  con- 
sidered. Proportions  of  containers  asalfnable 
to  food  are  from  Contatnern  and  Pacmging. 
Understatement  of  totals  may  be  moi^  than 
30  percent  In  this  category. 

36.  Steel  and  aluminum  oacs:  6k>uroe, 
Cenrua  of  Uanufacturea  for  various  years. 
Direct  energy  use  and  energy  iised  In  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  aluminum  Inputs 
were  Included.  The  proportion  of  oanp  used 
for  food  baa  been  nearly  constant  at  |a  per- 
cent of  total  production  (Oontaineta  and 
Packaging) . 

37.  Transportation  fuel  usage:  Trucks 
only  are  Included  In  the  totals  glveok,  After 
subtracting  truclts  used  solely  for  pfrsonal 
transport  (all  of  which  are  small  tru<^).  46 
percent  of  all  remaining  trucks  and  |8  per- 
cent of  trucks  larger  than  pickup  aad  panel 
trucks  were  engaged  In  hauling  food  er  agrl- 
OUltoral  products,  or  both,  In  1867.r  These 
proportions  were  assumed  to  bold  for^arUer 
years  as  wall.  Comparison  with  ICC  a^aljraea 
of  claas  I  motor  carrier  cargoe  suggests  that 
this  Is  a  reasonable  assumption.  T1]0  total 
fuel  usage  for  trucks  was  apportloi|Bd  ao- 
oordlng  to  these  values.  Direct  calculatUns 
from  average  mileage  per  truck  and  average 
number  of  miles  per  gallon  of  gasollUe  pro- 
duces agreement  to  within  :±:  10  perofnt  for 
1967.  1963.  and  1956.  There  Is  some  pueslble 
duplication  with  the  direct  fuel  use  oa  farms, 
but  It  cannot  be  more  than  20  perceot  ooo- 
sldenng  on-farm  truck  Inventories.  On  the 
other  hand,  inclusion  of  transport  Ity  rail, 
water,  air.  and  energy  Involved  In  the  trans- 
port of  fertilizer,  machinery,  packaging,  and 
other  Inputs  of  transportation  energjl  could 
raise  these  flgures  by  30  to  *0  peroenfljlf  ICC 
commodity  proportions  i4)ply  to  all  trans- 
portation. Sources:  Cenaut  of  TrantpaHation 
(Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
DC.  1963.  1967):  Statistical  Abatraots  (i); 
Freight  Commodity  Statutiea  of  CUua  I 
Motor  Carriers  (Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Qovemment  Printing  Oflloe,: Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  various  annual  edltlons|. 

38.  Trucks  and  trailers:  Using  tru0L.  sales 
numbers  and  the  proportions  of  trucks  en- 
gaged In  food  and  agriculture  obtained  In 
(27)  above,  we  calculated  the  energy  values 
at  75  X  10*  kcal  per  trucks  for  manujractur- 
Ing  and  delivery  energy  [A.  B.  Ms^ljanl 
and  A.  J.  Ucbtenberg.  Univ.  Calif.  Berkeley 
Mem.  No.  KRL-M310  (revised)  (197JJ1.  The 
results  were  checked  against  the  C#uim  of 
Manufactures  data  for  1967.  1963.  lflB8.  and 
1939  by  proportioning  motor  vehicles  cate- 
gories between  automobiles  and  trucks. 
These  checks  suggest  that  our  estimates  are 
too  small  by  a  small  amount.  Trallet^  manu- 
factine  was  estimated  by  the  proportional 
dollar  value  to  truck  sales  ( 7  percent^ .  Since 
a  larger  fraction  of  aluminum  is  fiaed  in 
trailers  than  In  trucks,  theee  energy  Q|nounts 
are  also  probably  a  little  conservative.  Auto- 
mobiles a»d  trucks  used  for  personat  trans- 
port In  the  food  system  are  otnJttedl  Totals 
here  are  probably  significant,  but  w«  know 
of  no  way  to  estimate  them  at  fresent. 
Soiu'ces:  Statistical  Abstracts,  Ceipus  of 
Manufactures,  arid  Census  of  Transp^ation 
for  various  yesxs.  j 

39.  Commercial  and  home  refrlasratlon 
and  cooking:  Data  from  1960  throt«h  1908 
(1970  extrapolated)  from  Patterns  jof  Kn- 
ergf  Consumption  tn  tht  United  Std^  (6). 
For  earlier  years  sales  and  Inventorf  In-tise 
data  for  stoves  and  refrigerators  w«e  oom- 
plled  by  fuel  and  converted  to  enei^  from 
average  annual  use  flgures  frcon  thC  Bdlson 
Electric    Instltuts    [StatUtical    Ye(k    Book 


(Bdlaon  Electric  Institute.  New  York),  vari- 
ous ^nriii^i  editions]  and  Amstlcan  Oas  As- 
sociation values  I  Gas  Facts  and  Yearbook 
(American  Oas  Assoclatton.  Inc.',  Arlington. 
Virginia),  various  annual  editions |  for  var- 
ious years. 

SO.  Refrigeration  machinery:  Source,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers.  Direct  energy  use  was 
included  and  also  energy  Involved  In  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  aluminum,  copper,  and 
brass.  A  few  Items  produced  under  this  SIC 
category  for  soms  yean  perhaps  should  be 
excluded  for  years  prior  to  1958.  but  other 
Inputs,  notably  electric  motors,  oooiprcs- 
sofs,  and  other  purchased  materials  abould 
be  Included. 

81.  There  are  many  studies  of  energy 
budgets  In  primitive  societies.  See.  for  exam- 
ple, H.  T.  Odtun  [Environment,  Power,  and 
Society  (WUey.  Intersolenos.  New  York. 
1070)  ]  and  R.  A.  Rappaport  [Sei.  Am..  324 
(No.  S),  104  (1971)].  The  remaining  values 
of  energy  subsidies  in  Fig.  6  were  calculated 
from  data  presented  by  Slesser  {9).  Table  1. 

32.  This  article  Is  modlflsd  from  C.  E. 
Stelnhart  and  i.  8.  Stelnhart,  Energy: 
Sources,  Use.  and  Mole  in  Human  Affairs 
(DuxbuJry  Press,  NortA  Soltuate.  Uass.,  In 
press)  (used  with  permlssicKk) .  Some  of  this 
research  was  supported  by  the  UA.  Osolog- 
loal  Survey.  Departmsnt  of  the  Intartor,  un- 
der grant  No.  14-08-001-O-63.  Contribution 
18  of  the  llarlne  Studies  Center.  University  of 
WlsooQsln — Madison.  Since  this  article  was 
completed,  the  analysis  of  energy  use  In  the 
food  system  of  E.  Hirst  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention ("Energy  Use  for  Food  In  the  United 
States.-  OURLSSr-KPSr  (Oct.  1973) ).  Us- 
ing dlitsrsnt  methods,  he  assigns  13  percent 
of  total  energy  use  to  the  food  system  for 
1903.  This  compares  with  our  resvtlt  of  about 
13  percent  in  1964. 
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ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  22 
years  ago  the  Paley  ComznlssloD  study  on 
national  materials  policy  devoted  an  en- 
tire volume  to  the  energy  situation  and 
found  a  pressing  need  that  the  Nation's 
energy  problems  be  reviewed  In  Its  en- 
tirety and  not  as  a  loose  collection  of  In- 
dependent pieces  Involving  different 
sources  and  forms  of  energy.  On  May  10. 
1973,  the  Senate  passed  S.  70  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  This  bill  would  create  a 
three-member  council  on  energy  policy  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
passing  8.  70  the  Senate  was  Eigaln  warn- 
ing of  the  need  to  organize  and  coordi- 
nate the  energy  efforts  of  the  Qovem- 
ment. We  again  called  to  the  President's 
attention  the  total  disorganization  and 
Inability  of  the  Oovemment  as  presently 
organized  to  respond  to  the  Impending 
energy  crisis.  As  I  said  at  that  time  "No 
one  Is  minding  the  store;,  and  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  supplies." 

But  the  administration  apparently  was 
not  listening  and  we  are  now  all  too  well 
aware  of  how  totally  unprepared  the 
Oovemment  was  in  dealing  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis  when  It  hit.  8.  70  is  stlU  pend- 
ing In  the  House.  In  an  attempt  to  give 
the  proposal  a  second  chance,  the  Senate 
again  passed  it  on  December  10.  as  £m 
ajnendtaient  to  8.  2176,  the  National  FMels 
uid  Energy  Conservation  Act.  and  oa 
December  19,  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  2776,  the  Federal  Emergency  Energy 
Act.  And  still  no  response  from  the 
White  House.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  cotmcU  would  not  be  a  substitute  fqr 
existing  line  agencies,  such  as  FEO,  FPC, 
AEC,  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Nor  would  It  substitute  for  the  pending 
proposals  to  create  a  DNER  and  ERDA. 
Rather  tl^e  Council  is  designed  to  com- 
plemejot  the  {unctionlng  of  these  agen- 
cies by  providing  a  ooordlnated  and  long- 
rai«e  ptn.>wing  icapability.  For  the  first 
time,  thera  wotild  be  a  central  organiza- 
tion designed  to  provide  policy  advice 
and  actlArtty  coordination  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  respect  the 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  would  parallel 
in  the  energy  field  successful  organiza- 
Uooal  structure  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironment*! Quality  in  the  economic  smd 
environttiental  fields. 
..  In  a  letter  to  the  Fresldeot  dated 
April '20  I  was  Joined  by  four  of  my  col- 
leagues In  urging  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  urgency  and  need  for  establish- 
ing a  Council  on  Energy  Policy.  In  addi- 
tion to  recalling'  the  comments  of  the 
Paley  Commission  and  the  actions  by  the 
Senate  in  1973.  we  pointed  to  the  receot 
recommendations  of  the  President's  own 
study  team  which  on  April  12,  1974, 
strongly  recommended  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  national  energy  council 
as  the  best  solution  to  the  Government's 
regulatory  problems  in  the  energy  field. 
We  called  on  the  President  to  join  forces 
in  the  Senate  in  implementing  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcord. 
In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that.a  fact  sheet  on  S.  70  and  a  fact  sheet 
on  the  President's  study  team  recom- 
mendations   (dso    be    printed    in    the 

RZCORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  22 
yeaxs  after  the  Paley  Commission  report, 
the  crisis  has  come,  memories  of  the 
long  gas  lines  are  fresh  in  our  minds  and 
fuel  prices  are  at  the  highest  level  in 
history.  But  we  are  still  debating  the 
need  for  a  National  Energy  PoUcy 
Council. 

The  hearings  have  been  held.  The 
comments  are  in.  The  need  is  there.  It  is 
time  to  act,  and  I  hope  the  President 
wHI  respond  and  lei?d  his  support  to 
enactment  of  this  vital  legislation. 
FnrTsrr  1 

UJ9.  Snran. 
Washington,  DC.  AprU  26. 1974. 
Thb  PassmsNT. 
77ie  White  Bouse,  WaAington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Pxxsujkwt:  We  are  all  too  well 
aware  of  how  totally  unprepared  the  gov- 
ernment was  for  dealing  with  the  energy 
ertsls.  Since  the  most  visible  aspect  of  this 
crisis  is  the  shortage  of  foesU  fuels,  your 
proposals  for  solution  to  date  hare  focused 
on  various  methods  to  Inoreato  sapply  and 
encourage  conservation. 

However,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  reoog- 
nliie  the  root  cause  of  this  erlsla,  namely 
that  the  government  lacked  the  capacity 
to  anticipate  the  impending  problem  and 
take  steps  to  avert  It.  The  need  for  a  loDg- 
ranga  energy  planning  capability  has  been 
one  of  Washington's  best  kept  secrets.  In 
1963.  the  Paley  Commission  devoted  an  en- 
tire votums  of  Its  study  on  materials  policy 
to  the  energy  situation  and  therein  stated: 

"In  tbs  past,  govamment  has  dealt  wltb 
.energy  problems  largely  on  a  piecemeal  bsMs 
with   separate   programs   for   ooal.   gas.  for 
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petroleum,  for  electricity,  and  fM-  atomic 
energy,  with  each  nsuaUy  handled  by  one  or 
more  separate  agencies  operating  under  one 
or  more  separate  legislative  authorizations. 

"The  Commission  is  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  nation's  energy  problem  must 
be  viewed  in  Its  entirety  and  not  as  a  loose 
collection  of  Independent  pieces  involving 
different  sources  and  forms  of  energy.  So 
nimierous  and  vital  are  the  Interrelations 
among  all  sectors  of  the  energy  field,  that 
problems  In  any  one  sector  must  be  dealt 
with  always  in  full  consideration  of  the 
effects  on  all  other  sectors.  The  aim  must  be 
to  achieve  a  constant  pattern  of  policies 
and  programs  throughout  the  entire  energy 
field." 

Twenty  years  later  their  observations  are 
still  revelant.  In  fact,  on  June  39,  1973,  you 
commented  on  the  failure  of  the  present  gov- 
smmental  structure  to  deal  with  the  energy 
situation,  and  you  directed  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  organize  all  energy  related 
regulatory  activities  of  the  government.  The 
Study  Team,  which  was  formed  as  a  result 
of  your  directive,  issued  its  report  on  April 
12.  It  found,  as  did  the  Paley  Commission, 
that  over  the  past  fifty  years  the  federal 
regulatory  structure  has  become  increasingly 
complex.  "It  has  evolved  in  response  to  nar- 
rowly defined  problems  and  the  specific  de- 
mands of  the  moment,  rather  than  in  rela- 
tion to  an  overall  plan."  The  Team  found 
that  over  forty  agencies  are  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  in  regulatory  decision  making 
on  energy  matters.  The  Team  concluded  that 
"the  establishment  of  an  Institutional  mech- 
anism to  provide  policy  guidance  would 
be  the  single  most  significant  contribution 
to  correcting  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
system  of  regulation,"  and  that  the  best 
mechanism  for  this  would  be  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  national  energy  council 
to  formulate  national  energy  objections  and 
provide  general  poUcy  guidelines. 

The  Senate  has  come  to  an  Identical  con- 
clusion and  on  three  occasions  beginning  on 
May  10,  1973,  has  passed  S.70,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 

It  would  be  a  three-member  Council  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Council  wotild: 
1)  provide  policy  advice  and  prepare  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  plan  for  energy  devel- 
opment, utilization  and  conservation;  2) 
coordinate  energy  activities  throughout  the 
Federal  government;  and  8)  supervise  the 
collection  and  the  analysis  of  energy  infor- 
mation, identifying  the  need  for  certain 
energy  data  and  insuring  that  this  informa- 
tion Is  being  collected  and  analyzed  as  a 
basis  for  policy  decisions. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Council 
would  not  be  a  substitute  for  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (DENR) 
and  It  would  be  needed  even  If  DENR  were 
in  existence  today.  Nor  would  the  Coimdl 
Interfere  with  existing  line  agencies  such  as 
PEG.  FPC,  AEC,  etc.  Rather  the  Council  is 
designed  to  complement  the  functioning  of 
these  agencies  by  providing  the  coordination 
and  long-range  planning  capability  these 
agencies  cannot  obtain  on  their  own. 

Energy,  Uke  economics  and  the  environ- 
ment, cuts  across  the  responslbDitles  and 
operations  of  virtually  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  government.  In  this 
wspect.  the  Council  on  Energy  Policy  paral- 
lels In  the  energy  field  the  successful  organi- 
sational structure  of  the  Cotmcll  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental fields.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  de- 
telop,  as  your  study  team  recommends,  "the 
organizational  mechanism  with  the  mission 
and  the  means  for  harmonizing  these  inter- 
locking Impacts." 

As  we  consider  proposals  to  establish  PEA. 
KRDA,  DENR,  etc.,  we  are  reacting  once  again 


to  the  immediate  problem  and  we  are  once 
again  creating  specific  agencies  to  deal  with 
specific  aspects  of  the  energy  picture.  As  the 
Paley  Commission  and  now  your  own  Study 
Team  has  recommended,  we  must  also  ad- 
dress the  basic  faUure. 

The  OMB  refers  to  the  study  as  a  prelimi- 
nary report  to  be  aired  and  commented  upon 
by  aU  Interested  parties  before  any  action  is 
recommended.  We  submit  that  the  hearings 
have  been  held.  The  comments  are  In.  It  is 
time  to  act  and  we  lurge  you  to  lend  your 
support  to  S.  70  and  your  assistance  to  en- 
actment of  this  vital  legislation. 
Sincerely 

WAKJtXN    O.    MAGHXreOIT, 
EXNXST  F.  HOLUKOS, 
HXNRT  M.  JACKSOK, 

Jmrnranaa  Randoiph, 
Absahaic  RiBioorr. 

Fact  SHxarr — S.  70 
paoposiNo  A  couNcn.  on  xmaoT  pouct 

8.  70  would  create  a  three-member  Council 
on  Energy  PoUcy  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Council  on  Energy  Policy  would:  (1)  pro- 
vide poUcy  advice  and  prepare  a  long-range 
comprehensive  plan  for  energy  develc^ment, 
utilization  and  conservation;  (2)  coordinate 
energy  activities  throughout  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  supervise  the  collection 
and  the  analysis  of  energy  Information,  Iden- 
tifying the  need  for  certain  energy  data  and 
insiirlng  that  this  information  is  being  col- 
lected and  analyzed  as  a  basis  for  policy 
decisions. 

S.  70  was  first  introduced  by  Senator 
Ernest  P.  HoUtngs  (D-S.C.)  on  July  18,  1973. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  May  10,  1973,  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  12.  It  passed  the  Senate  again 
on  December  10  and  on  December  19  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3176,  the  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Conservation  Act  and  to  S.  2776, 
the  Federal  Energy  Elmergency  Administra- 
tion Act. 

It  Ebotild  be  made  clear  that  the  Council 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  (DENR)  and  It 
would  be  needed  even  if  DENR  were  in  exist- 
ence today.  Nor  would  the  Council  Interfere 
with  existing  line  agencies  such  as  FEO,  FPC, 
AEC,  etc.  Rather  the  CouncU  Is  designed  to 
complement  the  functioning  of  these  agen- 
cies by  providing  a  coordinated  and  long- 
range  planning  capability.  The  FEO,  for  ex- 
ample, ■wslb  created  to  administer  the  emer- 
gency programs  designed  to  alleviate  current 
energy  shortages.  The  CotmcU  on  Energy 
PoUcy,  rather  than  being  a  temporary  line 
agency,  would  be  a  p»ermanent  organization 
designed  to  provide  policy  advice  and  activity 
coordination  throughout  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  well  as  supervising  the  establish- 
ment of  a  credible  and  useful  system  of 
energy  information.  The  existing  agencies 
and  departments  would  continue  to  carry 
out  their  functions  of  regulation,  adminis- 
tration, implementation  and  coUection  of  in- 
formation. 

Energ}',  like  economics  and  the  environ- 
ment, cuts  across  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
erations of  virtually  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  government.  The  FPC, 
the  AEC,  the  Departments  of  TreAswry,  State. 
Transportation.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Commerce  and  Interior  as  weU  as  the 
FEO  and  the  proposed  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  aU 
have  major  energy  functions.  To  be  effective, 
the  CotmcU  must  be  Independent  of  these 
agencies  and  must  be  in  a  position  to  co- 
ordinate their  activity.  In  this  respect,  the 
CouncU  on  Energy  Policy  parallels  in  the 
energy  field  the  successful  organizational 
structure  of  the  CouncU  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Council  on  Envlronn>ental 
Quality  In  the  economic  and  environmental 
fleld^ 

Tli^penergy  plan  formulated  by  the  CouncU 


wovUd  serve  as  a  basic  blueprint  for  other 
agencies  to  better  carry  out  their  assigned 
tasks  as  they  relate  to  energy.  The  CouncU 
would  take  a  long-range  view  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs  and  productive  capabilities  and 
would  provide  the  agencies  with  better  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  their  deci- 
sions. In  addition,  the  Council  would  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  the  President  with  high 
quality  information  and  advice. 


Fact  Sheet 

SUMMARY     OF    PRESffiENTlAL    STCDT    TEAM    RXC- 
OMMKNDING    A    NATIONAL   ENEKGT    COUNCIL 

On  AprU  12,  1974,  the  Presldentlally-des- 
Ignated  Federal  Energy  Regulations  Study 
Team  released   its   organizational   study. 

In  his  energy  statement  of  June  29,  1973. 
President  Nixon  commented  on  the  faUure  of 
the  present  governmental  structiire  to  deal 
with  the  energy  situation  and  the  need  for 
the  government  to  change  Its  organizational 
framework  to  meet  the  increasingly  complex 
and  Increasingly  critical  energy  problems  fac- 
ing our  society.  The  President  then  directed 
that  "a  comprehensive  study  be  undertaken, 
in  fuU  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  de- 
termine the  best  way  to  organize  all  energy 
related  regulatory  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment." In  July  1973,  the  Presldentlally-com- 
mlssioned  inter-agency  study  team  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  William  O.  Doub. 

The  study  team's  report  set  forth  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  In  response  to 
the  President's  directive.  In  summary,  the 
team  found  that  over  the  past  60  years  the 
Federal  regulatory  structure  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex.  "It  has  evolved  in  re- 
spjonse  to  narrowly  defined  problems  and  the 
specific  demands  of  the  moment,  rather  than 
In  relation  to  an  overall  plan.  While  over  40 
agencies  are  Involved  In  one  way  or  another 
in  regulatory  decision  making  on  energy  mat- 
ters, the  nation  lacks  an  organizational 
mechanism  with  the  missions  and  the  means 
for  harmonizing  these  interlocking  Impacts. 
Within  the  nation's  overall  energy  problem, 
the  Federal  energy  regulation  system  emerges 
as  a  key  element." 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  study  te«un 
made  several  recommendations,  the  primary 
recommendation  being  that  a  National  En- 
ergy CouncU  be  established  to  formulate  na- 
tional energy  objectives  and  provide  general 
policy  guidance.  Such  a  policy  guidance 
would  provide  a  background  against  which 
agencies  could  make  decisions  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  broader  implications.  The 
report  indicated  that  government  leaders, 
business  spokesmen,  environmentalists,  con- 
sumer groups  and  other  members  of  the  pub- 
lic continually  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
coherence  in  energy  poUcy  and  concludes 
that  "the  establishment  of  an  Institutional 
mechanism  to  provide  policy  guidance  would 
be  the  single  moet  signflcant  contribution  to 
correcting  the  deficiencies  In  the  existing 
system  of  regulation." 

While  there  are  many  forms  that  a  policy 
entity  could  take,  the  study  team  concluded 
that  creation  of  an  lndep>endent  National 
Energy  Council  was  the  best  solution.  They 
stressed  the  Importance  that  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Council  be  carefully  elicited 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  jurisdic- 
tional quarrelling  among  Federal  agencies. 
And  they  recommended  that  this  Council  be 
given  a  strong  statutory  mandate  that  wiU 
permit  It  to  gain  inter-agency  support  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  fvmctlons  effectively. 
Specific  objectives  of  the  Council  would  be 
to:  formulate  national  energy  objectives; 
monitor  and  review  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eral agencies;  highlight  existing  and  poten- 
tial Federal  inter-agency  conflicts:  monitor 
state  and  local  energy  activities  and  recom- 
mend steps  to  Improve  Federal -state  cooper- 
ation; prepare  a  comprehensive  annual  en- 
ergy report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
that   Includes   an   up-to-date   assessment  of 
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the  Federal  energy  regulatory  systeia:  develop 
and  propoM  executive  and  legUUilve  aolu- 
tlons  to  the  emerging  energy  policy  problems. 
The  Council,  unlike  PEO,  wouldihave  no 
operational  respKJnslblUtles.  Implementing 
national  energy  policy  would  reli»aln  the 
function  of  the  agencies  that  curr^tly  reg- 
ulate the  energy  sector.  As  prec^ents  for 
this  action,  the  study  team  clte<|i  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Councl  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  the  Council  on|E:nvlron- 
mental  Quality. 


PRESIDENT  HAS  POWER  TO  flOHT 
mPLATION  • 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Presld«it,  con- 
trols have  been  Ineffective  against  the 
present  Inflation.  The  President  should 
mount  a  vigorous  attack  on  we  ram- 
paging Inflation  now  eating  upj  the  In- 
come and  savings  of  the  Amerlcaii  people. 
Even  though  wage  and  price  consols  will 
end  on  April  30,  there  are  stUlia  dozen 
or  more  major  steps  the  President  can 
take  to  fight  the  mammoth  increase  in 
prices.  And  these  actions  can  be  lar  more 
effective  agalrt^t  inflation  than  c^tlnued 
controls.  | 

Inflation  Is  here.  It  is  rampfliit.  The 
President  should  act  to  bring  ft  under 
control.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  he 
can  do  by  SLdministratlve  action/; 

Cut  the  budget  and  cut  it  har4- 

The  President  heis  proposed  ^e  big- 
gest peacetime  Increase  in  the  budget  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Wh$e  Con- 
gress cmtrols  appropriations  thf  Presi- 
dent controls  outlays,  or  ^e  speeil,  pace, 
and  timing  of  spending.  He  has  th^  power 
to  cut  back  on  spending.  He  sh($ild  cut 
Federal  outlays  this  year  from  Ijls  pro- 
posed $304  billion  back  to  at  lea^t  $295 
billion.  He  should  cut.  especially,  «^ltary 
si)endlng  which  is  highly  inflaflanary. 
Mghways  which  the  energy  crlns  have 
made  less  important,  space  spendmg  and 
concentrate  on  the  needs  of  t^sse  on 
ESarth  instead,  and  public  workai  which 
axe  both  inflationary  and  wastefi^. 

RoU  back  the  price  of  both  old  a|id  new 
ofl. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  has  to  facts 
and  no  cost  data  from  the  big  a|l  com- 
panies to  Justify  the  increase  of!  old  oil 
from  $3.50  to  $5.25  a  barrel,  an4  it  has 
no  eoct  data  to  justify  the  sty-high 
prices  for  new  oil.  Tlie  President  has  the 
authority  to  roll  back  these  p^ces  to 
levels  which  can  be  jusUfled  bsN  actual 
cosfts  plus  a  fair  return  and  adequate  in- 
centives to  drill.  In  my  view  thlj  would 
mean  old  oil  would  sell  for  no  mo^  than 
$4.50  and  new  oil  at  $7  or  less.  Thj^  is  one 
of  the  key  causes  of  Inflation.  Th#  Presi- 
dent should  act. 

Take  constructive  action  In  the  area  of 
food. 

Pood,  along  with  oil,  is  also  a  ^ey  in- 
flationary cause.  For  the  coming  ytaa  the 
President  should  initiate  a  proe^m  to 
provide  for  those  at  home  flrstl  Tlien 
there  shoiild  be  a  set-aside  for  a  domestic 
reserve  to  protect  the  U.S.  co^isumer 
against  future  shortages.  The  rei^^inder 
of  our  crops  could  be  sold  in  intemiitional 
markets  under  conditional  ccfitracts 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  exSDrts  in 
case  the  domestic  crop  and  supples  fall 
short.  The  American  consumer  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  food  line  li)r  U.S. 


grown  crops,  not  at  the  foot.  It  is  the 
policy  of  every  other  producing  country 
to  supply  their  own  people  with  an 
abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  United  States  should  Institute  that 
policy,  too. 

More  competition  in  prociU'ement. 

Both  at  the  Defense  Department  and 
in  other  Government  agencies  as  well, 
the  Oovemment  shoiild  get  back  to  com- 
petitive procm^ment.  The  day  of  nego- 
tiated, cost-plus,  and  open-ended  con- 
tracts should  end. 

Bring  in  more  revenue  to  help  balance 
the  budget. 

There  are  three  principle  areas  which 
come  to  mind  Immediately.  First,  the 
Oovemment  should  begin  to  get  Its 
money's  worth  from  oU  and  gas  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Second, 
we  should  institute  an  effective  mini- 
mum tax  so  that  those  with  large  in- 
comes pay  at  least  as  large  a  proportion 
of  their  income  as  those  In  the  lowest 
brackets.  Third,  we  repeal  the  special 
tax  privileges  for  oil.  percentage  deple- 
tion, the  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment cost  special  provisions,  and  the 
"golden  gimmick"  which  allows  billions 
to  be  paid  out  to  Middle  Eastern  sheiks 
in  the  form  of  royalties  and  then  offset 
in  full  as  a  credit  against  U.S.  owed 
taxes.  They  get  the  money.  We  get  only 
dribbles  of  oil.  That  Is  a  bad  deal.  With 
Presidential  leadership,  we  can  get  these 
things  done.  Without  it,  they  will  prob- 
ably fail. 

Stockpile  cuts. 

Examine  the  Government  stockpiles 
to  determine  if  additional  amounts  of 
the  almost  $7  billion  in  minerals  and 
other  items  can  be  sold  to  increase  sup- 
ply and  ease  prices  in  the  private 
markets. 

Cut  military  foreign  aid  to  the  bone. 

We  now  grant  military  foreign  aid  to 
at  least  40  coimtries.  It  not  only  hits  the 
American  taxpayer  in  the  neck,  it  in- 
creases tensions  in  the  world.  Cut  it  out. 
This  year,  foreign  aid  goes  up  to  at  least 
$5.3  billion  which  we  luiow  about.  The 
total  according  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  studies,  is  actiiaUy  nearer  $10 
billion.  Now,  during  this  roaring  infla- 
tion is  no  time  to  increase  foreign  aid. 

Actually  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Everybody  talks  about  this.  Nobody 
does  it.  Increased  competition  would 
bring  down  prices. 

Stimulate  housing. 

We  should  reduce  the  upward  pres- 
sures on  rents  and  mortgage  rates  by 
stimulating  housing  production  through 
moderate  additions  to  Federal  programs. 
By  Increasing  the  supply  of  housing.  In- 
flationary pressures  would  be  reduced 
and  Jobe  provided.  This  should  be  high 
on  the  list  as  the  best  means  of  flghting 
both  inflation  and  a  possible  recession. 
It  also  helps  people. 

Cut  frills. 

We  should  cut  back  on  all  the  frills  of 
Government  cars,  limousines,  boats, 
planes,  and  helicopters  now  used  for  the 
luxury  of  major  civilian  and  military 
officials.  Those  who  are  paid  with  tax- 
payers hard  earned  money  should  live 
simi^. 

These  are  Just  a  few  ways  that  the 


I^resident.  acting  on  his  own  and  with- 
out changes  In  the  law,  can  fight  Infla- 
tion. He  should  get  on  with  the  Job. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  con- 
trols, with  the  massive  bureaucracy  and 
red  tape  that  goes  with  it,  with  the  one- 
sided administration  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  play 
of  the  free  markets  where  they  genu- 
inely exist,  in  order  to  fight  Inflation. 

The  President  should  fight  inflation. 
It  is  time  he  got  on  with  the  job.  But 
it  is  time  he  did  it  by  action  that  will 
work  instead  of  through  controls  which 
have  not  worked. 


ANTI-RECESSION   TAX   CUT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  excellent 
article  and  analysis  by  Prof.  Walter  W. 
Heller  in  support  of  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  to  reduce  the  burden  of  inflation  on 
millions  of  American  citizens  and  pull 
the  economy  out  of  its  current  tailspln 
toward  recession. 

As  Professor  Heller,  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  now  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Miimesota,  omcludes. 

The  proposed  tax  cut  would  be  aoclally, 
economlcaUy  and  fiacally  reeponalble. 

The  $5.9  billion  tax  cut  that  Senator 
MoNDALX  and  I  are  sponsoring  would  be 
achieved  by  raising  the  personal  Income 
tax  exemption  from  its  current  level  of 
$750  to  a  new  level  of  $825,  and  by  of- 
fering a  new  $190  tax  credit,  in  lieu  of 
the  exemption,  to  be  taken  at  the  option 
of  the  taxpayer. 

As  Professor  Heller  makes  clear,  a  tax 
cut  at  this  time  will  not  add  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy,  but 
will  be  chaimeled  instead  into  Increased 
output  and  Jobs.  Today,  the  American 
economy  is  impaled  on  the  twin  horns  of 
the  dilemma  of  simultaneous  inflatlcm 
and  recession.  The  administraticxi's  poli- 
cies have  been  a  failure  in  the  light 
against  inflation,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  Congress  to  miss  the  o{HX>rtunity  to 
win  the  fight  against  recession. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Heller's  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  antirecession  tax 
cut  are  eloquent  and  succinct,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  1,  1974] 

Tax  Cuts  and  Inixation 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

That  the  "savage  Inflation"  of  recent 
montba  scared  the  Po«t  Into  opposing  in- 
come tax  relief  In  Its  April  38  editorial  Is 
understandable,  3ut  wrong.  To  say  that  "the 
most  sensible  thing  to  do  right  now  Is  noth- 
ing" refleota  (a)  a  misreading  of  economic 
facts  and  (b)  an  im willingness  to  incur  even 
very  small  risks  on  the  Inflationary  front 
In  exchange  for  sizeable  gains  in  social  jiu- 
tlce  and  economic  recovery. 

First,  the  Kannedy-Mondale  tax  cut  of 
$4)  billion  woiUd  redress  a  glaring  social  griev- 
ance. By  boosting  the  per  capita  exemption 
to  taas  and  providing  the  option  of  a  tlM 
per  capita  credit  against  taxes,  tt  would  con- 
centrate the  bulk  of  the  tax  benefits  at  the 
middle  and  lower  ends  of  tlxe  Inootne  seals 
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where  the  past  year's  surge  In  food  and  fuel 
prices  has  taken  a  particularly  heavy  toll. 
(It  would  be  the  logical  counterpart  of  the 
sharply  expanded  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
unemployment  compensation  to  aid  the  poor 
and  the  Jobless.) 

Second,  by  restoring  some  of  the  consum- 
er's badly  eroded  buying  power,  the  (6  billion 
cut  would  help  arrest  the  aharper-than-ex- 
pected  slide  of  the  economy  toward  recession 
and  brighten  the  chances  of  recovery  m  an 
economy  staggering  under  a  new  burden  of 
soaring  Interest  rates. 

But  wont  the  costs  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits? Aren't  supply  shortages  rather  than 
weak  demand  the  hallmark  of  today's  reces- 
sion? No. 

The  consumer  Is  reeling  under  the  blows 
of  tight  money  and  run-away  food  and  fuel 
prices.  Not  only  have  car  sales  plummeted, 
but  sales  of  household  durables  have  been 
falling  In  real  terms  for  nearly  a  year.  Total 
retail  sales  In  dollar  terms  are  limping  along 
at  a  pace  only  5  per  cent  above  a  year  ago, 
or  only  half  the  advance  In  prices  over  the 
same  period. 

Nor  Is  any  early  rebound  of  consumer 
spending  in  sight.  Exploding  oil  prices  are 
still  working  their  way  through  the  economy. 
Ther  are  siphoning  about  $15  billion  of  con- 
sumer buying  power  away  from  other  goods 
and  .services  Into  the  pockets  of  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  producers.  As  the  Poet  cogently 
pointed  out  In  an  earlier  editorial,  the  end 
of  the  Arab  embargo  has  not  relieved  us  of 
this  paradox  of  "oil  drag" — a  cost  Inflation 
of  prices  and  a  taxllke  deflation  of  consumer 
demand. 

The  tax  cut  would  offset  a  considerable 
part  of  the  demand  drag  without  Increasing 
cost  push.  Indeed,  by  helping  labor  regain 
part  of  the  3  per  cent  loss  of  real  pay  In 
the  past  year,  the  carefully  targeted  Ken- 
nedv-Mondale  exemption  increase  might  even 
ease  wage-push  pressure  somewhat.  If  we 
are  to  de-escalate  inflation  In  the  longer 
run.  we  will  have  to  think  more  In  terms  of 
such  broad  trade-offs,  of  changes  in  the  terms 
of  the  social  contract. 

But  won't  the  added  buying  power  re- 
leased by  a  tax  cut  run  up  against  Industrial 
and  materials  bottlenecks?  Federal  Reserve 
capacity  data  don't  support  this: 

In  manufacturing,  the  combination  of  fall- 
ing output  and  rising  capacity — at  a  41,^  per 
cent  rate  in  the  past  6  months — has  cut 
operating  rate  to  80  per  cent  of  capacity. 

In  major  materials  industries,  capacity 
rose  2  per  cent  in  the  past  quarter,  while 
output  fell  1.7  per  cent,  thereby  easing  the 
operating  rate  to  92  per  cent. 

With  demand  falling  significantly  below 
our  capacity  to  produce,  then,  this  seems  a 
relatively  safe  time  to  release  a  moderate 
amount  of  funds  into  the  economy. 

But  for  all  that,  won't  much  of  the  tax 
cut  run  off  Into  higher  prices?  On  the  con- 
trary. Olven  the  special  nat\ire  of  today's 
Infiatlon.  the  real  thrust  of  added  consumer 
buying  made  possible  by  the  tax  cut  will 
be  to  expand  output  and  jobs  rather  than 
prices: 

The  fuel,  food,  and  commodity  price  ex- 
plosions are  largely  the  work  of  outside 
forces  like  the  oU  cartel  and  worldwide  food 
and  commodity  shortages,  not  of  excess  do- 
mestic demand. 

The  pop-up  effect  of  dumping  Phase  IV 
price  and  wage  controls  is  also  largely  im- 
mime  to  fiscal  or  monetary  policy. 

So  inflation  has  a  life  of  its  own.  It  is  In 
major  part  the  product  of  special  forces  that 
will  be  ebbing  by  the  end  of  1974  even  If 
economic  recovery  is  under  way. 

Insofar  as  wage-push  pressives  take  over 
from  these  factors,  the  tax  cut  will  not 
worsen  them  and  might,  as  noted,  ease 
them  a  bit. 

But  can  we  spare  $6  billion  of  the  $129 
billion  annual  yield  of  the  individual  income 
tax?  This  year,  yes.  But  for  future  years. 
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the  loss  can  and  should  be  offset,  preferably 
through  removal  of  tax  shelters,  especially 
for  oil. 

Finally,  isn't  the  Nixon  budget  already 
stimulative?  Not  if  we  are  to  believe  analyses 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advsers,  the 
LlbrtU7  of  Congress,  the  St.  Louis  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  Michael  Levy  of  the  Con- 
ference Board.  All  of  them  conclude  that  the 
fiscal  1975  budget  is  either  neutral  or  some- 
what restrictive. 

In  short,  the  proposed  tax  cut  would  be 
socially,  econormcally,  and  flscallv  respon- 
sible. 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  first  round  strategic  arms 
limitation  accords  were  signed  in  Mos- 
cow in  1972,  many  observers  Including 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  sophisticated 
defense  analysts  expressed  concern  about 
the  Impact  of  the  accords  on  the  strategic 
balance.  Specifically,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  payload  capacity  or 
"throw-weight"  advantage  conferred  on 
the  Soviets  as  a  result  of  the  one-sided 
character  of  offensive  weapons  limits 
where  the  Soviets  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  3-to-2  advantage  in  the  number  of 
land  and  sea-based  missiles  and  a  4-to-l 
advantage  in  "throw-weight."  This,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  of  Defense  Schle- 
singer's  analysis,  could  result  in  the  So- 
viets possessing  23.000  warheads  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  if  the  Soviets  used  a 
warhead  with  the  design  features  of  the 
U.S.  Poseidon  C-3  warhead — a  design 
worked  out  by  U.S.  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  the  mid-1960s. 

The  editor  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology,  Robert  Hotz,  has  revlewfed 
the  SALT  accords  nearly  2  years  after 
their  signing.  The  results  of  his  review 
has  been  published  In  the  April  22  and 
April  29  editions  of  the  magazine.  The 
results  of  this  review  reflect  some  of  the 
most  ominous  concerns  of  the  SALT 
critics  hi  1972.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  may  soon  embark  on  a  summit-level 
effort  to  negotiate  a  second  roimd  agree- 
ment, I  vu-ge  a  careful  reading  of  these 
essays  so  that  we  may  avoid  another 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  which  is  as 
tragically  one-sided  sis  the  first  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoiis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 

[From  Aviation  Week  A  Space  Technology, 

AprU  aa,  1074] 

Thz  Phtch  or  SALT 

(By  Robert  Hots) 

The  TT.8.  Is  Just  beginning  to  fed  the  real 
pinch  of  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks).  The  euphoria  with  which  Preddent 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  his  satraps  balled  the 
SALT  1  agreement  as  part  of  their  "genera- 
tion of  peace"  panegyrics  la  melting  tut  un- 
der the  harsh  facts  of  Soviet  political  and 
technical  behavior  since  that  agrsement  was 
signed  on  May  26,  1972.  Lass  than  two  years 
later,  this  country  finds  itself  being  pushed 
toward  grim  alternatives — ^yielding  perma- 
nent strategic  weapons  superiority  to  the 
USSR  or  embarking  on  a  huge  new  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  ICBM  tecbnology  development 
and  deployment  program. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  UJB.  was  badly 
outmaneurered   at   SALT   1   by  the  classic 


Russian  chess  gambit  of  traidlng  a  pawn  for 
a  knight.  In  Salt  1,  the  U.S.  gave  up  Its  su- 
perior missile  defense  technology,  which 
promised  to  provide  effective  protection  for 
the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force,  for  limitation  of 
an  extremely  ineffective  Soviet  anti-missile 
system  that  offered  little  promise  of  protect- 
ing either  Its  cities  or  its  missile  silos.  But 
even  worse,  the  U.S.  conceded  the  Soviets  a 
quantitative  ICBM  superiority  because  of  the 
qualitative  superiority  of  "US.  ICBMs  with 
multiple  independently-targetable  reentry 
vehicles,  more  accvirate  guidance  systems  and 
more  efBcient  nuclear  warheads  and  a  mis- 
conception of  what  the  Soviets  could  and 
would  do  in  future  ICBM  development. 

Now  the  Soviets  are  exploiting  theee  SALT 
concessions  in  negotiations  for  a  SALT  2 
agreement  to  achieve  a  permanent,  unmis- 
takable sup>erlor  margin  In  strategic  mili- 
tary power.  Defense  Secretary  James  Schle- 
slnger  recently  bared  to  Congress  the  blunt 
facts  on  what  Is  happening.  Instead  of  an 
anticipated  U.S.  strategic  advantage  of  about 
e.OOO  reentry  vehicles  on  MIRV  Mlnuteman 
3  and  Poeeldon  missiles  compared  with  some 
2,500  Soviet  reentry  vehicles  on  submarine 
and  land-based  ICBMs,  the  U.S.  faces  a  prob- 
able disparity  of  land-based  mlasOe  strength, 
pitting  about  2,000  Mlnuteman  3  warheads 
against  from  7,000  to  8,000  Soviet  MIRV  war- 
heads on  board  the  SSX-18  and  SSX-IQ  new- 
generation  ICBMs  now  being  test-fired.  The 
submarine-based  strengths  would  remain 
roughly  comparable  although  massive  MIRV- 
Ing  could  change  that  too.  In  total  nuclear 
throw  weight,  the  new  generation  of  So- 
viet ICBMs  could  deliver  from  10  to  12  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nuclear  warheads  compared 
with  2  million  pounds  for  the  U.S. 

All  of  this  in  prospect  without  any  Soviet 
violation  of  the  terms  of  SALT  1.  Its  sole 
cause  Is  massive  miscalculation  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  SALT  advisers  on  what  they 
"thought"  the  Soviets  would  do  and  their 
failure  to  understand  the  technical  signifi- 
cance of  many  of  the  phrases  they  agreed  to 
In  SKLT  1  protocols.  These  Include : 

New  Soviet  ICBM  development  program 
that  surfaced  on  the  Tyuratam  and  Plesetsk 
test  rainges  less  than  six  months  after  SALT 

1  was  signed  and  that  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  recently  described  to  Congress 
as  "staggering  In  size  and  depth."  It  In- 
cludes four  new  ICBMs-SSX-ie,  17,  18  and 
19  plus  a  new  STiBM,  all  with  MIRV  ca- 
pabilities of  4-6  warheads  compared  with 
three  on  current  UJ3.  ICBMs 

Cold-launch  "pop-up"  technique  that  en- 
ables the  Soviets  to  replace  their  present 
1,000  single  warhead  SS-11  missiles  with  the 
4-6  MIRV  warhead  SSX-19s  within  the  silo 
limitations  of  SALT  1.  This  cold  launch 
would  also  permit  the  mammoth  SSX-18  to 
replace  the  SS-9  in  the  300  existing  silos 
with  modifications  allowed  by  the  15*^  silo 
enlargement  provisions  of  SALT  1.  The  UB. 
currently  has  no  missiles  under  active  de- 
velopment that  could  take  advantage  of 
these  technical  condltion.s,  although  a  re- 
search program  Is  being  rushed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon to  try  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

These  developments  give  the  Soviets  the 
capability  of  expanding  the  numerical  ad- 
vantage in  ICBMs  conceded  to  them  by  the 
U.S.  at  SALT  1  mto  a  huge  and  significant 
6U()erlorlty  and  at  the  same  time  wiping 
out  all  of  the  qualitative  advantages  the 
VS.  thought  it  would  enjoy  through  the 
1970s. 

All  attempts  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  limit  this  exploitation  In  SALT 

2  have  met  with  rude  rebuffs  and  harsh  de- 
mands that  the  VB.  not  only  scrap  its  on- 
going strategic  weapons  developments,  such 
as  the  B-1  supersonic  bomber  and  the  Tri- 
dent submarine-launched  ICBM,  but  also  se- 
verely cOrtaU  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  already  carried  by  U8AF  and  car- 
rier-based tactical  aircraft.  Theee  proposed 
restrictions  would  push  back  the  limits  of 
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vs.  alrpower  and  open  nuijor  new  fi-ln^ 
arCAA  for  Soviet  expioltation,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  and  Persian  OulX  oil  fountain- 
beads. 

The  Soviets  have  maneuvered  the  NUon 
Administration  over  a  strategic  barrel  in 
SALT  1,  and  now  they  Intend  to  roU  It  as 
hard  as  they  can.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
got  that  Soviet  message  loud  and  clear  in 
his  recent  visit  to  Moscow. 

None  of  this  could  have  tran^lre4  except 
in  the  atmosphere  of  deep  secrecy  and  de- 
ception which  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
created.  Even  now.  White  House  satraps  are 
angry  that  details  of  the  Soviets'  gre»t  mis- 
sile developments  and  their  harsh  SALT  2 
demands  have  reached  the  Congreas,  the 
preas  and  the  American  people,  whosa  safety 
la  at  stake. 

President  Nixon  will  feel  the  hard  pinch 
of  SALT  when  he  goes  to  Moscow  Is  June. 
But  the  American  people  will  feel  It  long 
after  he  fades  from  the  political  scese,  and 
Xbmj  will  have  to  expend  a  vast  amount  of 
sweat,  treasure  and  perhaps  blood  to  re- 
gain what  so  oalTely  was  negotiated  away 
at  SALT.  1 


(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tecltfiology, 
AprU  as.  1B74] 
Mon  SALT  OK  THZ  Tablk    I 
(By  Robert  Hotsj  £ 

It  18  becoming  more  obvious  wltli  each 
passing  month  that  the  assumption*  under 
vtilch  the  T7.S.  negotiated  the  SALT  I  bal- 
UaUe  mlHulle  defense  treaty  and  the  accom- 
panying Interim  agreement  on  intffi-contl- 
nental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  deployment 
were  In  groas  error  on  Soviet  technology  and 
policy.  Held  up  now  In  the  hanli  Ilc^t  of 
Soviet  performance,  these  pieces  of  paper 
are  as  full  of  boles  as  a  Swiss  cheese.  Some 
examples : 

VS.  assumptions  accepted  the  10-15% 
•nlargement  of  missile  silos  as  "not  slgnlfi- 
cant."  Soviet  technology,  revealed  sine*  SALT 
1,  bas  shown  it  to  be  enormously  sigiUflcant 
In  Increasing  Russian  ICBM  reentry  ^rehlcle 
and  throw  weight  margins  over  ttie  U.S. 
ICBM  forces. 

VS.  assumption  that  the  interim  agree- 
ment limited  deployment  of  "heavy"'  ICBMs 
generally  and  the  Soviet  25-megatoA  8S-9 
sp>eclflcaUy.  T^ls  was  erroneous  beca^ise  the 
SS-0  la  not  mentioned  In  either  the  Agree- 
ment or  accompanying  protocols  and  ttiere  Lb 
no  specific  de.lnltion  of  a  "heavy"  missile. 
Tlie  Soviets  refused  to  agree  to  any  defini- 
tion, so  the  ns.  unilaterally  appended  Its 
own  concept  and  hoped  the  Soviets  wotild  ac- 
cept it  The  trend  of  new  Soviet  ICSM  de- 
velopment shows  rlearly  that  they  did  tot. 

US.  agreement  to  omit  land.*Boblle 
ICBMs  from  the  agreement  on  the  Soviet 
claim  that  neither  side  possessed  any.  Soviet!^ 
now  have  the  8SX-16,  a  fully  land«ioblle 
ICBM,  In  advanced  development  thft  sur- 
faced after  SALT  1.  while  the  U.S  (s  still 
studying  whether  it  should  begin  d«velop- 
ment  of  this  type  weapon. 

Although  VB  officials  are  still  lamdiy  pro- 
fessing that  SALT  1  was  a  "good"  agrtement 
because  it  could  lead  to  something  better, 
much  of  the  fervor  has  gone  out  of  this  lit- 
any recently  It  Is  appareut  to  a  growing 
audience  that  the  US  was  so  badly  out- 
maneuvered  at  SALT  1  that  It  will  b«  impos- 
sible to  achieve  any  of  Its  real  objectives  at 
SALT  2  or  beyond. 

There  is  something  both  sad  and  danger- 
ous in  the  way  the  VS  gives  away  Its  best 
tangible  assets  to  the  USSR  in  exchange  for 
nebulous  and  transitory  Intangibles  In  these 
type  negotiations  Most  U.S.  participants  in 
SALT  1  agree  the  Soviets  were  frantically 
anxious  to  achieve  a  halt  to  balllstle  missile 
d*fense  deployment.  The  VS.  superiority  in 
this  field,  which  eventually  would  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  capa- 
bility,  was  a  very   Ungihle  asset  that  this 


country  gave  up  In  SALT  1.  Meanwhile,  the 
USSR  Is  pushing  its  own  advanced  missile 
site  defense  technology  at  a  rapid  pace  to 
make  up  this  disparity  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  already  testing  new  ABM  missiles  and  ra- 
dars but  has  a  large  deficiency  in  computer 
technology. 

Now  there  are  whispers  that.  In  a  sup- 
posedly commercial  deal,  the  U.S.  Ls  officially 
offering  the  Soviets  the  Control  Data  Corp. 
7600  high-speed  digital  computer  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  U.S.  ABM  site  defense  system. 

In  exchange  for  the  ABM  limit.  U.S.  offi- 
cials thought  they  got  a  brake  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  Soviet  ICBM  deployment,  which 
had  already  overtaken  the  US.  both  in  num- 
bers and  warhead  throw  weight.  The  new 
Soviet  ICBM  development  program,  charac- 
terized by  Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schle- 
Blnger  as  "staggering  In  size  and  depth."  has 
shown  clearly  the  Russian  path — through 
MIRVs  and  increased  accuracy — to  tremen- 
dous multiplication  of  the  current  disparity 
between  the  opposing  ICBM  forces.  The 
Soviets  can  accomplish  all  of  this  In  the  next 
6-7  years  without  violating  any  of  the  specific 
agreements  In  SALT  1  and  Its  protocols — only 
the  VS.  assumptions.  New  Soviet  ICBM  tech- 
nology only  surfaced  in  the  visible  test-firing 
stagM  a  few  months  after  SALT  1  was  signed. 
This  demonstrates  once  again  how  the  So- 
viets use  negotiation  as  a  tool  to  achieve 
long-term  significant  advantages  In  contrast 
to  the  U.S.  goal  of  freezing  a  status  quo. 

Now  that  they  have  eliminated  the  de- 
ployment threat  of  a  U.S.  ICBM  site  defense 
system  by  treaty,  established  their  own  pre- 
rogatives for  a  numerical  sujjerlorlty  in 
ICBK  launchers  by  agreement,  and  devel- 
oped the  technology  to  force  a  multiplication 
of  that  superiority  Into  strategic  significance, 
the  Soviets  are  getting  tougher  In  their  de- 
mands for  SALT  2  and  even  more  nebulotis 
In  what  they  offer  In  return.  The  Soviets 
now  believe  they  are  operating  from  a  grow- 
ing technological  strength  against  a  grow- 
ing U.8.  political  weakness  caused  by  Water- 
gate and  no  realistic  U.S.  understanding  of 
the  game  being  played. 

As  reported  exclusively  In  this  magazine 
som4  weeks  ago  (AW&ST  Apr.  15,  p.  14),  the 
Soviets  are  now  demanding  the  scrapping  of 
the  B-1  supersonic  bomber  and  the  Trident 
SLBM  and  a  rollback  of  current  Navy  carrier- 
based  and  USAP  strike  aircraft  equipped 
with  nuclear  weapons  as  the  price  for  emy 
future  SALT  negotiations. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  walling  wall  of 
academicians  In  the  northeast  U.S.  who  be- 
moaned most  U.S.  weapons  technology  devel- 
opment as  a  provocation  that  "frightened" 
the  Soviets  Into  countermeasiu^s.  Now  th<} 
U.S.  has  exercised  so  much  restraint  In  SALT 
1  that  it  Is  almost  falling  over  backwaros 
strategically.  ThU  has  only  whetted  the  So- 
viet appetite  for  a  more  significant  strategic 
advantage.  It  Is  now  the  Soviet  pace  of  new 
ICBM  weapons  development  that  Is  the  stim- 
ulating and  pacing  factor  In  setting  off  a  new 
arms  race.  If  there  has  been  any  evidence 
of  Soviet  restraint  in  this  area  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  wish  somebody  would  call 
It  to  our  attention. 

Too  much  of  the  SALT  negctlatlons  and 
their  peripheral  maneuvering  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  table  In  deep  secrecy,  with 
their  significance  only  dimly  perceived  by 
many  of  the  key  participants.  It  Li  time  that 
the  American  public  and  the  Contjress  de- 
manded more  SALT  on  top  of  the  table  where 
they  can  see  how  much  of  their  safety  and 
future  Is  being  bartered  away  by  glossy  dip- 
lomats who  do  not  really  understand  what 
they  are  doing. 


DEFENSE  8PENDINO  PROMOTES 
INFLATION 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President.   If 
CongreM  approves  the  record -high  de- 


fense budget  requested  this  year  the 
chances  of  bringing  inflation  under  con- 
trol in  1974  will  be  reduced  to  zero.  There 
is  no  way  to  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures while  defense  spending  surges 
forward. 

This  Is  not  only  my  judgment.  It  is 
also  the  judgment  of  respected  econo- 
mists and  financial  experts. 

FIRST   NATIONAL   CTTY    BANK    BATS    DEFENSE 
BUDGET    INFLATIONAKT 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  in  its  April  1974  Monthly  Economic 
Letter  carefully  analyzes  the  current  de- 
fense budget  request  and  concludes: 

If  defense  spending  swings  up  as  planned 
m  late  fiscal  1974  and  1976.  the  result 
could  be  inflationary  stimulus  to  an  econ- 
omy that  has  already  started  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

KESOtTBCSS    WIIX    SHUT    FROM    DOIIESTIC 
PaOCaAMB    TO    DETENSX 

The  First  National  City  Bank  shows 
that  in  the  next  few  years,  in  addition 
to  inflation,  a  shift  in  national  resources 
from  domestc  program  to  defense  will 
occur  if  the  Pentagon  gets  its  way. 

A    REAL   INCREASE    IN    OtTTLATS   FOR   REST   OF 
DECADE 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  budget  pro- 
posal represents  a  real  increase  in  mili- 
tary outlays,  after  taking  pay  and  price 
increases  Into  account,  and  that  the 
budget  is  even  more  expansionary  than 
the  figures  indicate. 

The  spending  plans  reflected  In  the 
defense  budget,  according  to  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank — 

Suggest  a  strongly  rising  trend  In  real  de- 
fense spending  over  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

POOR  WAT  TO  PIIOP  UP  ECONOMY 

Finally,  First  National  City  Bank  com- 
ments on  the  apparent  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  defense  spending 
so  as  "to  give  a  sluggish  economy  a  spring 
tonic." 

The  bank  observes  that  the  increase 
proposed  would  not  have  the  intended 
effect  and  that  even  if  it  would,  it  has 
seldom  proved  good  economics  to  provide 
a  fiscal  stimulus  through  the  defense 
program. 

The  reason  the  defense  increase  can- 
not be  used  to  prop  up  the  economy  when 
it  could  use  propping  up  is  because  a 
large  chunk  of  the  proposed  increase  is 
for  additional  military  hardware  and  the 
higher  level  of  economic  activity  from  the 
new  purchases  would  not  be  felt  until 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  fiscal  push 
would  come  too  late,  at  a  time  when  most 
experts  are  forecasting  an  economic 
upturn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  for  April  1974, 
entitled  "Defense  Spending — Count-up 
for  a  Launching." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  economic 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Defense  Spending — CotrNxtrp  for  a 
Launchino 

If  defense  spending  swings  up  as  planned 
In  late  fiscal  1974  and  1076,  the  result  could 
be  inflationary  stimulus  to  an  economy  that 
has  already  started  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  the  men  of 
the  Pentagon  trudge  up  Capitol  Hill  on  tb^ 
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perennial  quest  for  more  funds.  For  the 
past  six  years,  they  have  been  turned  away 
with  lees  In  real  terms  than  they  got  the 
year  before.  But  this  jrecu*  for  a  ntimber  of 
reasons,  some  having  little  to  do  with  na- 
tional defense,  their  persistence  may  pay  off. 
And  the  outcome  over  the  next  few  years 
oould  be  a  shift  In  national  resources  from 
domestic  programs  to  defense. 

The  Pentagon  says  It  needs  additional 
funds  to  Improve  the  nation's  readiness  for 
military  emergencies,  to  modernize  its  weap- 
ons systems  and  to  cover  costs  boosted  by 
InfiatUm.  The  Administration  seems  pre- 
pared to  buy  these  reasons,  because  they 
comport  with  one  of  its  own — to  give  a  slug- 
gish economy  a  spring  tonic.  Historically.  It 
bas  Bsidom  proveid  good  economics  to  give 
an  economy  a  fiscal  shot  In  the  arm  by  up- 
plng  defense  outlays.  Yet  Congress — mind- 
ful of  mounting  unemployment  and  aware 
there  1»  no  political  edge  to  be  gained  these 
days  from  dovish  gestures — may  go  along, 
•ven  though  chances  are  the  boost  will  come 
at  a  time  when  It  oould  rekindle  the  fires  of 
Inflation. 

In  the  program  outlined  In  the  1976  bud- 
get, defense  spending  Is  scheduled  to,  turn 
sharply  upward  after  declining  to  $74  billion 
In  fiscal  1973 — $6  bUUon  below  tbe  level  of 
spending  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war 
In  fiscal  1969.  And  a  «4.6  billion  supplemen- 
tal increase  In  outlays  booked  for  late  1974 
Is  expected  to  be  followed  by  successive  in- 
creases of  $6  bllUon  each  In  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1978. 

This  rise  may  not  appear  very  strong  when 
Inflation  Is  taken  Into  account — and  Infla- 
tion is  severe  enough  to  make  comparison 
in  real  terms  a  necessity.  Sven  In  real  terms, 
however,  this  Increase  represents  a  switch 
from  negative  to  positive  yearly  percentage 
changes  In  defense  spending.  Moreover,  the 
budget  Is  more  expansionary  than  the  ntun- 
bers  would  suggest.  While  tbe  rise  In  man- 
power and  operations  expendlturea  In  the 
budget  reflects  the  soaring  of  prtcee  and 
wages.  long-range  plans  for  procuring  ma- 
teriel, laid  out  In  1076  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  suggest  a  strongly  rising 
trend  In  real  defense  spending  over  the  rest 
of  tbe  decade.  Although  forecasting  defense 
expenditures  Is  perilous  since  their  levels  are 
dictated  less  by  economic  considerations  than 
by  changing  perceptions  of  the  International 
and  domestic  political  scene,  the  rise  In  tbe 
cost  of  defense  over  the  next  Sve  to  six 
years  could  well  be  as  rapid  as  the  rise  in 
gross  national  product. 

Domestic  politics  also  shape  the  course  of 
defense  pending,  since  governments  some- 
times vacillate  between  flscal  constraint  and 
surges  of  spending. 

TASDT   8TnC0T.T7S 

Obligations — commitments  to  spend  in  the 
future — are  slated  to  rise  much  faster  than 
expenditures  in  flscal  1974.  The  Pentagon 
plans  to  step  up  awards  of  procurement  of 
hardware  of  all  sorts,  ranging  from  tanks  to 
sophisticated  missiles  and  including  ammu- 
nition which  is  expendable  rather  than  dur- 
able. Obligations  are  scheduled  to  reverse 
dramatically  from  an  11%  decline  In  flscal 
1973  to  a  22%  Increase  In  1974. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  supple- 
mental defense  funds  for  flscal  1974  Would 
be  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy before  the  end  of  the  second  quarter 
of  calendar  1974.  More  than  half— «3.3  billion 
out  of  a  total  of  $8.2  billion  requested — is  to 
pay  for  pay  and  pension  increases  that  took 
effect  during  1978  and  in  January  of  this 
year,  so  that  fiscal  stimulus  has  already  been 
felt.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  supplemental  is 
to  buy  more  military  hardware  and  to  main- 
tain equipment.  Even  If  this  leglalatlon  were 
passed  In  time  to  Increase  obligations  In  May 
or  Jtme,  tbe  higher  level  of  economic  activity 
would  not  be  felt  until  the  aeoond  half  of 
tbe  year  because  of  the  delay  between  liujur- 


rlng  obligations  and  the  new  hiring  and  pur- 
chasing. Thus  the  fiscal  push  would  not 
come  until  after  the  forecasted  upturn  from 
the  recessionary  trough. 

The  desire  to  boost  the  economy  Is  not  the 
only  reason  the  spending  level  for  defense  Is 
being  pressured  upward.  Inflation  Is  pushing 
uj>  costs  for  the  Pentagon  Just  as  It  is  for 
businesses  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
country,  and  part  of  the  Increase  in  man- 
power costs  comes  from  that  factor.  More- 
over, the  Defense  Department  says  that 
spending  constraints  in  the  last  few  years 
have  forced  It  to  operate  on  a  barebones 
budget.  During  fiscal  years  1970-73,  a  time 
of  controversy  over  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Congress  slashed  defense  budget  requests  by 
an  average  of  about  4%  per  year — much 
sharper  cuts  than  the  approximately  1%  a 
year  cuts  that  were  made  In  the  196fr-€9  pe- 
riod. Historically,  defense  expenditures  al- 
ways have  fallen  after  wars.  But  the  fall  in 
current  dollars  has  never  been  back  to  pre- 
war levels.  And  now,  because  InflAtion  has 
caused  real  outlays  to  lag,  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  to  bold  Its  own. 

Other  factors  leading  to  Increased  requeeta 
come  from  within  the  department  Itself. 
Manpower  costs  are  higher  because  of  the 
volunteer  army,  the  comparablli^  pay  prin- 
ciple and  climbing  retirement  costs  stam- 
ming  from  tbe  growing  number  of  retirees 
and  tbelr  higher  salary  base.  The  coet  of 
weapons  also  Is  going  up,  not  only  from  in- 
flation but  because  the  expense  of  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  technology  squeezes  the 
funds  avaUable.  It  Is  diScult  to  assess  to 
what  degree  inflation  affects  the  total  amount 
spent  for  unique  and  experimental  equip- 
ment that  may  have  no  other  market  than 
tbe  Defense  Department.  Many  military  pur- 
chases require  exquisite  and  paintrtalrlng 
hand  tailoring  to  meet  changing  require- 
ments, and  tbe  restilt  often  is  low  produc- 
tivity and  coet  overruns.  However,  the  Penta- 
gon argues  that  modernization  Is  needed  and 
that  weaponry  must  be  upgraded. 
TO  market,  to  markxt 

If  It  gets  the  money,  the  Pentagon  has  a 
long  sbcq;)plng  list  of  Items  needed  to  achieve 
these  goals.  For  tbe  remainder  of  1974,  It 
wants  funds  to  replace  wet^Mns  shipped  to 
Israel,  to  accelerate  buying  of  mmpaoa  and 
equipment  that  proved  particularly  effec- 
tive In  the  October  war  and  to  msLke  up  "de- 
flclenciee  .  .  .  that  were  made  apparent  by 
tbe  Middle  East  hostllltlee."  Included  on  the 
proposed  list  for  late  1974  are  antitank  mis- 
siles. M-60  series  tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  The  Pentagon  would  also  In- 
crease purchases  of  supplies  **to  improve 
readiness  and  increase  airlift  capability," 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

In  its  plans  for  1976,  tbe  Administration 
wants  to  spend  its  money  on  a  number  of 
research  and  development  projects,  as  a 
hedge  both  against  failure  of  the  Strategic 
Anns  Limitation  Talks  and  the  possibility  of 
Increasing  Soviet  mUltary  capability.  In  ad- 
dition, tbe  Administration  carries  on  Its  pvisb 
for  modernization  of  strategic  equipment — 
the  Trident  sea-based  mlaslle  system,  com- 
pletion of  the  program  to  replace  the  Mln- 
uteman  I  missiles  with  advanced  missiles 
that  can  carry  three  Independently  target- 
able  warheads,  and  a  balf-bllllon-doUar 
continuation  of  tbe  five-year  development 
effort  on  the  B-1  bomber.  Also,  the  Army 
plans  to  continue  buying  M-80  tanks  and 
antitank  mlsaUea  and  the  Navy  has  asked 
$143  million  as  a  downpayment  on  a  $1  bil- 
lion program  to  build  sea  control  ships  to 
provide  prc^eetton  for  sea-based  aircraft,  am- 
phibious groups  and  convoys.  The  Navy  is 
also  planning  to  continue  tbe  purchase  of 
antlsubmarlne-varfara  aircraft,  destroyers, 
frigates,  mlasUes  and  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarines.  Tbe  Pentagon  al$o  wotild  eon- 
ttnue  to  enlarg*  Ita  fl««$  of  F-14  and  F-IB 


fighter  planes,  develop  close-support  aircraft 
and  to  expand  tbe  Air  Warning  and  Control 
System. 

rXJTtJRE   BTTTINC 

If  the  Defense  Secretary's  programs  go  for- 
ward as  planned,  beyond  fiscal  1975  a  num- 
ber of  programs  now  in  the  researcb-and- 
development  stage  will  be  ready  for  a  buy-no 
buy  decision.  The  purchase  of  these  weapons 
and  equipment  items  along  with  ongol.'-.g  pro- 
curement plans  would  Involve  an  Is  vestment 
of  well  over  $50  billion,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Brookings  Institution.  The!=e 
purchaises  by  1979  could  raise  real  spending 
by  as  much  as  $6  billion  above  current  lev- 
els. The  key  Items  on  this  list  are: 

Strategic  forces:  Conversion  of  the  450 
Mluuteman  n  missiles  to  an  MTRV  version, 
the  actual  purchase  of  B-1  bombers  and 
modernization  of  air  defenses.  Development 
of  the  cruise  missile — a  new  kind  of  stra- 
tegic missile  lor  submarines — and  a  new 
mobile  land  missile  to  suceed  the  Minute- 
man.  The  spending  for  these  last  two  weap- 
ons would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

Ground  forces:  Battle  tanks,  mechanized 
combat  vehicles,  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
transport  and  attack  helicopters. 

Naval  general  purpose  forces:  Purchase  of 
more  aircraft  carriers,  patrol  frigates  and  sea 
control  ships. 

Tactical  air  forces:  Buying  more  F-14  and 
P-15  fighters  and  acquiring  cloee-support 
aircraft. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  the  Pentagon's 
shopping  list  eventually  will  be  adopted — 
unless  the  present  political  climate  changes. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  has  said 
that  the  department  was  allowed  higher  ex- 
penditures last  year  than  It  might  have  been 
under  previous  "tight  money"  budgets.  This 
could  be  an  omen  of  a  turnabout  in  the  out- 
look for  the  budgetary  process,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  when  tte  trend  in  real 
defense  spending  is  rising  rather  than  fall- 
ing sharply.  If  this  happens,  it  seems  obvi- 
ous that  pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  nondefense  spending — or,  conversely,  on 
any  loose  talk  of  lower  taxes. 


DRUG  BIOEQUIVALENCE 
DILEMMA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  has  con- 
vened a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  tr>'  to  re- 
solve the  drug  bioequivalence  dilemma 
raised  by  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's announcement  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  last  December  of  a  new 
drug  reimbursement  policy. 

This  distinguished  group  of  scientists 
is  chaired  by  Dr.  Robert  Berliner,  the 
dean  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying summary-  of  the  committee's 
charge,  and  its  request  for  technical  doc- 
umentation be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary  was    ordered   to   be   printed    in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Omcx  or  Tbchnoloct  .\ssfssmxnt,  Dsro 
Biox«rTVAi.KNrx  Studt 

The  OfHce  of  Technology  .Assessment,  Ccm- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  has  been  directed 
by  the  Health  S\ibcommlttee  lof  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare)  to  e.xamlne 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  drtig  bioequiva- 
lence Issue.  A  panel,  chaired  by  Dr  Robert 
Berliner,  Dean  of  the  Tale  University  School 
of  Medicine  and  approved  bv  OT.A.  has  been 
formed  to  Issue  a  report  based  upon  a  re- 
view of  available  technical  information.  i.K 
list  of  panel  members  is  provided  below  ) 

The   panel    Invites   Interested   Individuals 
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and  organizations  to  submit  written,  technl- 
eal  documentation  related  to  the  study 
cbarge  as  presented  in  the  following  sectloni. 
Given  the  report's  due  date  of  June  80,  1974, 
the  panel  requests  that  all  Information  be 
submitted  no  later  than  May  20,  1974  to: 
Drug  Bloequlvalence  Study  Staff,  1910  K 
Street.  N.W.,  8th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

BACKGHOTJND 

The  Health  Subcommittee  (of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare)  Is 
conducting  a  series  of  bearings  on  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry.  Testimony  has  been  pre- 
sented on  a  number  of  Issues  mcludlng  drug 
safety.  Federal  regulatory  functions,  drug 
costs,  physician  prescribing  and  drug  utiliza- 
tion. 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1973,  HEW  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  recommended  a  new  Federal  drug 
purchasing  policy.  In  brief,  he  proposed  that 
"In  absence  of  demonstrated  differences  In 
uniform  quality  and  therapeutic  equivalence, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Oovwnment 
should  pay  more  for  a  drug  than  the  lowest 
price  at  which  It  Is  widely  available." 

The  Secretary  reasoned  that  most  chemi- 
cally equivalent  drugs  are  also  clinically  or 
therapeutically  equivalent.  The  Secretary's 
recommendation  was  further  based  on  the 
observations  that  "It  has  been  shown  In  re- 
cent years  that  In  a  few  Instances  two  or 
more  chemically  equivalent  drug*,  even 
though  they  meet  all  official  standards,  pro- 
duce significantly  different  blood  levels  when 
administered  to  man.  In  sclentlffc  tersas  they 
differ  In  bkoavallablllty  or,  to  use  another 
term,  they  are  lacking  in  bioequlvalency." 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  "all  evi- 
dence to  date  Indicates  that  cUnlcaDy  sig- 
niflcant  differences  in  bioavailability  are  not 
frequent."  In  those  few  instances  when 
chemically  equivalent  drugs  are  not  clUilcally 
eqiUvalent.  these  differences  may  be  meas- 
ured by  additional  bioavailability  data. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  was  propotdng  to 
advance  the  national  interest  by  a  policy  of 
paying  for  "lowest  priced"  chemical  aqulva- 
len*3. 

In  a  subsequent  hearing  on  February  1, 
1974.  the  Subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry.  They  stated  that  in  terms  of  qual- 
ity and  therapeutic  equivalence,  significant 
differences  among  chemically  equlralent 
drugs  have  been  shown.  B\irther,  Mi.  C. 
Joseph  Stetler,  President  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  argued 
that  "inequivalency  unproven  Is  not  tqulv- 
alency  assured". 

Thxis,  the  hearings  developed  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  frequency  with  which  comi- 
cal equivalents  will  be  found  to  dll|Br  In 
therapeutic  equivalence.  j 

CHAacz  t 

The  overall  charge  to  the  panel  Is  to  ex- 
amine the  relationship  between  the  chMnlcal 
equivalence  and  therapeutic  equivalence  of 
drug  products.  The  panel  will  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  technology  short  of  therapeu- 
tic trials  In  man  can  be  used  to  determine 
whether  drug  products  that  meet  the  same 
official  standards  of  chemical  compodtlon 
but  that  are  produced  at  different  times  or 
under  different  tnanufactxirlng  processcB  and 
that  may  contain  different  Inert  Ingredients 
can  be  expected  to  produce  comparable  Qiera- 
peutlo  effects. 

The  panel  recognizes  that  chemically 
equivalent  drug  products  can  produce  maas- 
\irably  different  therapeutic  effects.  Th«  panel 
will  therefore  focus  its  attention  on  whether 
such  differences  In  therapeutic  effect  cam  be 
predicted  from  measurable  differences  la  Wo- 
availabUlty.  The  panel  will  also  examine 
whether  such  differences  in  bloavatlabUlty 
can  be  correlated  with  different  responMa  to 
in  vit7X>  tests. 


To  make  these  Judgments  the  panel's  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  the  technology  will 
Include: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  currently  available 
methods  for  determining  In  man  the  bio- 
availability of  the  active  Ingredient  of  drug 
products.  Included  will  be  analytical  metho- 
dology, the  ln!3uence  of  disease  states  on  blo- 
equlvalence, and  the  assessment  of  bloequlv- 
alence In  the  Instances  tn  which  there  are 
no  methods  known.  To  be  specified  are : 

a.  the  target  populations  under  considera- 
tion 

b.  objective  standards  as  to  what  may  be 
considered  to  constitute  compej^ble  bio- 
availability. 

a.  An  assessment  of  current  technology  for 
drug  product  formulation  as  It  relates  to  con- 
tln\ilng  assurance  of  adequate  bioavailability. 
This  should  Inclnde: 

a.  evaluation  of  data  on  batch  to  batch 
variations  over  time  In  bioavallablltty  of 
drug  products  manufactured  by  current  pro- 
duction methodology 

b.  the  extent  to  which  continuing  bio- 
availability can  be  related  to  In-process 
formulation,  exclptent  effects,  shelf  life 
characteristics,  etc. 

3.  An  assessment  of  whether  present  and 
future  compendial  in  vitro  tests  can  be  used 
to  predict  bioavailability.  Also,  the  panel's 
assessment  of  whether  tn  vivo  tests  in  species 
other  than  man  can  be  used  16  predict 
bloavallabUlty. 

The  conclusion  of  the  panel  will  be  based 
on  current  technology  as  well  as  technology 
that  the  panel  believes  will  become  feasible 
over  time.  The  report  will  also  Include  a 
consideration  of  the  need  and  potential  for 
new  research  relevant  to  the  problems  under 
consideration. 

TECHNOIOOT  STATKIfZNTS 

The  panel  considers  several  definitions 
necessary  for  this  study : 

Chemical  Equivalents :  Drug  products  from 
different  sources  which  contain  essentially 
Identical  amounts  of  the  identical  active  in- 
gredients, in  identical  dosage  forms,  and 
which  meet  existing  pbyslcochemlcal  stand- 
ards In  the  official  compendia.  (Inert  m- 
gredlents  In  chemical  equivalent  drug  prod- 
ucts need  not  be  identical.) 

Therapeutic  Equivalents:  Chemical  equiv- 
alents, which  when  administered  to  a  q>ecl- 
fled  population  in  the  same  doee  regimen 
and  schedule,  will  provide  essentially  the 
same  therapeutic  and/or  toxic  effect  as 
measured  by  the  control  of  a  symptom  or 
disease. 

BloavallablUty:  The  extent  and  rate  of 
absorption  from  a  dosage  form  as  measured 
by  the  time  concentration  curve  of  the  active 
Ingredient  In  the  system's  circulation. 

Eh-ug  Product:  A  total  dosage  form  con- 
taining an  active  therapeutic  ingredient (s) 
along  with  other  substances  required  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  The  composition  of 
the  active  ingredient (s)  Is  specified  within 
certain  tolerances  established  in  the  official 
compendia.  When  administered,  the  drug 
product  releases  the  active  ingredient (s)  In 
order  to  produce  a  therapeutic  effect. 

FcH-  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  panel 
will  focus  its  attention  on  solid  formulation 
drug  products  administered  by  mouth  in 
order  to  produce  a  systemic  effect.  The  thera- 
peutic effect  of  such  drug  products  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  function  of  its  avaUabllity  in 
the  general  circulation  as  measured  by  blood 
level  or  urinary  excretion  curves  of  the  active 
therapeutic  ingredient (s). 

The  panel  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  principles  and  methodology  Involved  in 
comparing  therapeutic  effects  of  chemically 
equivalent  drug  products.  The  panel  will  at- 
tempt to  identify  categortes  of  drug  prod- 
ucts for  which  bioavailability  measurements 
may  be  crltloel  to  aasiuing  therapeutic  equiv- 
alence. When  approprUte  the  panel  will  also 


refer  to  specific  examples  of  drug  products 
within  these  categories. 

The  panel  will  focus  its  attention  on  cate- 
gories with  the  following  erltaria: 

Drug  products  uatA  tat  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  a  serious  lllneaa,  rather  thsm  for 
the  alleviation  of  temporary  symptoms. 

Drug  products  which  have  step  doee-effect 
curves. 

Drug  products  which  have  tmfavorable 
therapeutic  indices. 

Active  ingrsdlents  which  are  relatively 
water  Insoluble. 

Drug  products  which  liave  previously  been 
the  subject  of  reported  <»■  suspected  non- 
equivalency  or  therapeutic  failure. 

Drug  products  which  are  available  from 
multiple  sources  for  national  distribution 
and  have  been  identified  by  recognized 
soiircee  as  being  among  the  most  heavily 
prescribed. 

The  panel  will  not  undertake  in-depth 
studies  of  Individual  drug  products.  Rather, 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  panel  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  HEW,  compendial  and  Indiistrlal 
interests  those  categories  to  which  the 
methodological  princlplee  should  be  applied 
on  a  priority  basis. 

Orrvx  or  Tbchitoi,oot  AssESBMZifT,  Bio- 
KQTTivAi.xircT  Dkuo  Brmt  PAim.  Ittmms 
1.  Robert  Berliner,  MX).,  Dean,  School  of 

Medicine,  Tale  University,  333  Cedar  Street. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  06610. 
a.  Lelghton  E.  Cluff,  MX3.,  Professor  and 

Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine,  College 

of  Medicine,  J.  Hinis  Miller  Health  Center. 

University  of  Florida,  Oainesvllle.  Fla.  32610. 

3.  James  T.  Dolulsio,  PhJJ.,  Dean,  CoUege 
of  Pharmacy,  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Austin,  Texas  78713. 

4.  Kenneth  Melmon,  MJ3.,  Chief,  Division 
of  Clinical  Pharmacology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  San 
Francisco,  Calff.  94143. 

6.  Alexander  S.  Nadas,  MX).,  Chief,  Cardiol- 
ogy Department,  Children's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Center,  300  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.  OailS. 

6.  John  Oates,  MX).,  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology,  Department  of  Phar- 
macology, Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  87232. 

7.  Sidney  Rlegelman,  PhX).,  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity of  OallfornlA,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94143. 

8.  Fred  Shldeman,  PhD.,  MX).,  Professor 
and  Head,  School  of  Pharmacology,  108  Mil- 
lard Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.  S54S6. 

9.  Marvin  Zelen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Statis- 
tical Science,  Director  of  Statistical  labora- 
tory. Statistical  lAboratory,  SUKY  at  Buffalo, 
4230  Ridge  Lea  Road,  Amherst,  N.T.   14226. 

Frederick  Robblns,  MJ3..  Exofflclo  Member, 
Member  of  OTA  Advisory  Council,  Dean.  Case 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  2119  Ablngton  Road. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44106. 

Stanley  Kleiner,  PharmI}.,  Staff  Executive 
Director,  1910  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006.   (203)293-2370. 

Carl  Taylor.  Congress  of  the  Umted  States, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20610.   (202)   226-0737. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  three  resolutionfl 
sent  to  me  from  Aiken,  Saluda,  and 
Bishopville.  S.C. 

I  share  the  concems  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRs. 
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Then  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RxsoLunoN  Relating  to  thx  Stats  or  the 
Economy  and  tbx  enkrot  Bhobtacx 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  CounoU- 
men  of  the  City  of  Bishopville,  In  meeting 
regularly  assembled,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  grave  convem  Is  felt  over  con- 
tinued inflation  and  contmoed  skyrocketing 
of  costs. 

(2)  That  it  appears  Imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  halt  Inflation  and  roll  bactk 
prices. 

(3)  That  the  energy  shortage,  particularly 
m  reference  to  sui^Ues  of  gasoline,  U  becom- 
ing Increasingly  acute  and  creating  numer- 
ous, varied  and  substantial  problems. 

(4)  That  it  appears  necessary  and  desira- 
ble that  further  positive  steps  be  taken  In 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  problems  being  caused 
by  existing  shortage  of  gasoline. 

(5)  That  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bishop- 
ville Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit 
this  Resolution  and  to  convey  its  content  to 
any  and  all  persons  in  Interest  at  any  and  all 
government  levels  in  any  situation  in  which 
It  is  felt  that  such  action  might  prove  help- 
ful. 

Done  and  ratified  In  meeting  assembled  on 
this  the  26th  day  of  AprU,  1974. 

A  Resolution  Relating  to  thx  Statx  or  the 
Economy  and  the  Energy  Shobtagx 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  Coimcll- 
men  of  the  Town    of  Saluda,   in   meeting 
regularly  assembled,  as  folows; 

(1)  That  grave  concern  is  felt  over  con- 
tinued Inflation  and  continued  skyrocketing 
of  costs. 

(2)  That  It  appears  Imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  halt  Inflation  and  roll  back  prices. 

(3)  That  the  energy  shortage,  particularly 
In  reference  to  supplies  of  gasoline,  is  be- 
coming mcreaslngly  acute  and  creating 
numerous,  varied  and  substantial  problems. 

(4)  That  It  appears  necessary  and  desirable 
that  further  positive  steps  be  taken  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  problems  being  caused  by 
existing  shortage  of  gasoline. 

(5)  That  the  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Saluda 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  this 
Resolutlcm  and  to  convey  Its  content  to  any 
and  till  persons  in  interest  at  any  and  all 
government  levels  in  any  situation  tn  v^lch 
It  Is  felt  that  such  action  might  prove  help- 
ful. 

Done  and  ratified  In  meeting  assembled  on 
this  the  22  day  of  April,  1974. 

A  ResOLTTTZON  RK.ATINO  TO  TH»  STATE  OF  THE 
ECONOICY    AND    THE    ENERGY    SHOSTAGX 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  CouncU- 
men  of  the  City  of  Aiken,  m  meeting 
regularly  assembled,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  grave  concern  is  felt  over  con- 
tinued Inflation  and  continued  skyrocketing 
of  coets  since  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
^Iral  upward  and  now  is  more  than  a  10% 
rate. 

(2)  That  it  appears  imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  halt  Inflation  and  roll  back 
prices.  Construction  coets  have  more  than 
doubled  In  a  three  year  period  and  prices  of 
materials  and  supplies  in  many  cases  have 
more  than  doubled.  A  blanlLet  B%  Increase 
to  our  employees  is  a  futile  gesture  In  that 
Inflation  and  required  deductions  erode  the 
raise  so  that  employees  receive  little  or  no 
benefit. 

(8)  lliat  the  energy  ahortage,  particularly 
In  reference  to  supplies  of  gasoline,  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  acute  along  with  esca- 
lating prices  and  Is  creating  numerous, 
varied  and  substantial  problems. 

(4)  That  It  appears  necessary  and  de- 
•IraWe  that  further  positive  steps  bo  taken 
hi  an  effort  to  reUere  the  problems  being 
caxised  by  existing  shortage  of  gaaoUne. 


(6)  That  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Aiken  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  this 
Resolution  and  to  convey  Its  content  to  any 
and  all  persons  In  interest  at  any  and 
all  government  levels  in  any  situation  tn 
which  it  Is  felt  that  such  action  might  prove 
helpful. 

Done  and  ratified  to  meeting  assembled 
on  this  22nd  day  of  April,  1974. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
TO  10  AM.  ON  FRIDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Friday. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  stauiding  order  to- 
morrow, the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated — Senator 
Proxmiks  already  has  an  wder — after 
the  order  recognizing  Senator  pRoxiaRK 
is  completed.  Senator  Mathus  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  then  Senator 
ORimN  for  15  minutes;  and  then  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  ccmsideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  thereon  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Senator  Rxbicoft  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
upon  dispo8itl(xi  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
biU,  S.  3331,  with  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form;  that  on 
any  amendments  thereto — and  I  imder- 
Btand  there  will  be  one,  which  I  under- 
stand the  committee  will  accept — be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  and  the  agreement  to  be 
to  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

That  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  bill,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill.  UR.  12920,  with  a  time  lim- 
itation thereon  of  30  minutes,  and  with 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  30  minutes,  the  agreement  to 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  that  there  will 
be  a  colloquy,  or  possibly  an  amendment, 
which  I  imderstand  will  not  be  oontro- 
veraial;  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
Peace  Corps  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  3203,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  extend  its  coverage  and  protection  to 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  and  for 
other  purposes  with  no  time  limitation 
on  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
FRIDAY  NEXT  AND  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  11385 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
any  special  orders  on  Friday  morning 
which  may  be  entered  prior  thereto, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes;  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  11385,  an  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  cwisent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  H.R.  11385  on  Friday,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  education  bill,  S.  1539,  and  that  it  be- 
come the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  TO  10  AM.  ON  MON- 
DAY, MAY  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday 
next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  10 
a.m.  on  Monday  next,  May  6,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next.  May  6,  1974,  foUowing  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  for  orders,  if  there 
be  any  previously  entered,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2999,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  military  procurement,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  dis- 
position of  S.  2999,  the  Senate  proceed 
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on  Monday  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appix>prlation  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  occur  on  Monday  next.  May  6, 
1874,  prior  to  the  hour  of  2:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next.  May  6,  1974,  the  then  imflnlshed 
business,  the  education  bill,  S.  1539.  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid  aside  status  until  the 
disposition  of  S.  2999.  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  or  until  the 
close  of  business  Monday,  whichever 
occurs  first.  

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ol  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, May  6.  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  standing  order,  the  dlstingtilshed 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pboxicux)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  1,  197 Jt 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

•me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  Ls  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  estch  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Pboxkihk,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  GaimM. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  Umlted  to  b  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limit  of  80  minutes. 

Uix)n  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  Senate  will  taiie  up  the 
SBA  bill.  S.  3331.  on  which  there  Is  a  time 
limitation. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  bill. 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  H.R.  12920, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  upon 
the  disposition  of  which  the  Senate  will 
take  up  8.  3203,  the  bill  extending  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  on  which 
there  is  no  time  limiting  agreement.  Yeas 
and  nays  are  expected  on  amendments  to 
that  bill  on  tomorrow. 

On  Friday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
HJl.  11385,  an  act  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  under  a  time  lim- 
itation. Yea  and  nay  votes  are  expected 
on  amendments  thereto  and  on  passage 
of  the  bUl. 


UpcRi  the  disposition  of  that  bUl,  the 
education  bin  win  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Monday  program  will  be  stated  on 
tomorrow  or  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  \intil  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:13  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  May  2,  1974,  at  10 
ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  1, 1974: 

U.3.  Railwat  AsaociATiOif 
Arthur  D.   Lewla,   of   Connecticut,   to  be 
Obalrman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U3.   RaUway  Aseoclation  for   a  term  of  6 
yean.  (New  position.) 

Thk  Jttdiciaet 
Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Uj8.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
vice  Carl  A.  Weinman,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1.  1974: 

DEPASTMi:>rr  of  State 

John  P.  CoQfitandy,  of  the  IXstrlct  of  Oo* 
liunbla,  to  be  Deputy  Inspector  General.  For- 
eign Assistance. 

Rodger  P.  Davlee,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  oOloer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Intiknational  Monetary  Fund 

Bam  Y.  Croes.  of  Virginia,  to  be  TJ.S.  Exeo- 
utlve  Directive  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees*  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SOUTH   BOSTON   SKATES   INTO 
SCHOOLBOY  HOCKEY  HIS*^RY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEl^ 

or  MASSACHUBrri's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTii'l'lVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  197$ 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  South  Boston  High  studmt  and  a 
former  member  of  the  South  Boston 
High  Hockey  Team,  it  Is  with  great  per- 
sonal pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
this  U.S.  Congress  to  the  inspirational 
and  sensational  achievements  of 'the  1974 
South  Boston  High  School  Hockey 
Team. 


Champions  of  the  city  of  Bo.5ton  for 
the  past  4  years,  winners  of  the  Rec- 
ognition Trophy  for  League  Champs 
given  by  the  New  England  Whalers,  the 
Mayor  Kevin  White  Trophy  for  City 
Champs,  and  the  Thomas  H.  Hines  Tro- 
phy for  the  EMvlsion  One  Eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts Hockey  Finalists,  Coach  Tom 
Aprille's  skaters  have  been  to  schoolboy 
hockey  in  the  hub  what  the  Boston 
Bruins  have  been  to  the  NHL — In  a 
word,  the  "best". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  discuss  at  great 
length  the  exploits  of  the  1974  South 
Boston  High  School  Hockey  Team,  but 
one  story  tells  It  all. 

As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  forget 
"the  ten  minutes  that  made  sch(X)lboy 
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hockey  history."  as  one  newspaper  writer 
put  it  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Division  One  seml-flnato 
when  the  tournament  favorite,  Arlington 
BQgh  School,  built  up  an  apparently  in- 
surmountable 5-0  lead  over  South  Boston 
in  the  first  period. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  Boston 
Garden,  a  sports  arena  that  had  been 
the  scene  previously  of  many  great 
moments  In  hockey.  But  none  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  veteran  hockey  buffs  and  scribes 
that  sat  with  the  thousands  of  stunned 
and  adjoining  spectators  and  rootOB 
were  able  to  recall  later  anything  iflce 
what  happened  on  the  Garden  ice  during 
the  next  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  just  arrived  at  the 
Garden,  taken  in  the  5-0  scoreboard 
story,  and  was  just  starting  to  sit  down 
when  South  Boston  struck. 

One  goal.  Two  goals.  Three  goals.  Pour 
goals.  The  Oarden  was  going  crazy.  Five 
goals.  It  was  Incredible.  Six  goals.  South 
Boston  was  ahead.  In  less  than  10  min- 
utes, Mr.  Speaker,  South  Boston  had 
arisen  from  the  dead.  Down  5-0,  South 
Boston  had  fought,  hustled,  and  skated 
into  a  6-5  lead. 

Finally,  after  even  more  excitement 
and  a  tremendous  display  of  individual 
courage  by  each  of  the  South  Boston 
skaters,  we  won  7-6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  It  is  with  great 
pride  and  personal  pleasure  that  I  offer 
tribute  to  headmaster  and  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  William  Reid,  Coach  Aprille, 
Assistant  Coach  and  Reverend  Arthur 
DiPietro,  Team  Captain  William  Curley, 
team  members  William  FlsTin,  Kevin 
Couglin,  Michael  Parins,  Paul  Carroll, 
Michael  Lj'don,  Barry  Milan.  Paul  Walsh 
Frank  Casper,  Brian  McDonough,  Fran- 
cis Flaherty,  Mark  Bartosiak,  Michael 
Howland,  James  Oould,  Fred  Salamo- 
wich,  Michael  Colantonla,  Richard  Lln- 
nehan,  and  team  managers  Stanley 
Greely  and  Robert  Walton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  great  school- 
boy hockey  squad.  They  went  further  in 
tournament  competition  than  any  other 
Boston  team  before  them.  I  am  proud  to 
be  one  of  the  thousands  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  cheer  them  on. 


CEA  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  13113,  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Act  of  1974,  and,  on  May  13, 
the  Senate  Agrlcultiu"e  Committee  will 
begin  hearings  on  that  bill  and  similar 
legislation.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  commodity  trading, 
but  few  things  better  illustrate  the  need 
for  change  than  the  case  of  Bernard 
Rosee.  After  14  years,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  still  has  not  re- 
solved the  controversy  over  his  com- 
plaint and  treatment. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  an  Interest  In  It.  requesting 
Ervin  Peterson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission,  to 
Investigate  the  role  of  the  CEA  In  this 
case.  In  an  article  In  the  April  22  edi- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Clark 
MoUenhoff  and  George  Anthan  describe 
what  has  been  happening.  The  report  Is 
part  of  their  continuing  Investigation 
into  the  commodity  futures  trade  and 
the  CEA's  regulations  of  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  22, 

1974] 
PsoBE  Aims  at  C^EA's  Cauiwixl;   Inquibt 

Stbms  Fbom  1960  Incident 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff  and  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  long-dormant 
Commodity  Exchange  Commission  (CEC)  is 
stirring  and  Is  deeply  involved  in  a  prece- 
dent-shattering Investigation  that  could 
have  widespread  repercussions  In  the  polic- 
ing of  the  $400-bllllou-a-year  commodity 
markets. 

The  Investigation  Is  aimed  at  Alex  Cald- 
weU,  the  veteran  administrator  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  (CEA),  who  has 
been  a  one-man  show  in  the  regulation  of 
the  commodity  markets  since  January,  1960. 

Before  that  he  was  deputy  administrator 
for  several  years,  re^xinslble  for  policing  of 
boards  of  trade  to  assure  that  the  public  was 
properly  protected  through  segregated  ac- 
counts. 

the  chakges 

The  charges  against  Caldwell,  the  Chicago 
CEA  office,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
stem  from  the  complaint  filed  by  Bernard 
Rosee,  a  veteran  Chicago  commodity  trader 
who  lost  his  seat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  in  1960. 

Rosee  claims  he  was  defrauded  of  more 
than  $500,000  by  the  Baggot  and  Morrison 
commission  house,  and  that  Caldwell  and 
others  have  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  coUu- 
siou  that  has  included  malfeasance,  mis- 
feasance and  nonfeasance  In  office  in  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  laws  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Although  an  Illinois  court  awarded  Rosee 
a  $750,000  verdict  against  Baggot  and  Mor- 
rison and  its  partners,  Caldwell  has  per- 
sisted m  asserting  that  he  finds  no  federal 
Jaw  violations  in  the  admitted  destruction  of 
commodity  records  by  Baggot  and  Morrison 
officials. 

Within  the  last  two  months  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  has  stepped  into  the  case 
and  has  requested  Ervln  Peterson,  chair- 
man of  the  CEC,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
long-standing  case. 

Rosee  contends  that  reconstruction  of 
Baggot  and  Morrison's  trading  records  In  the 
crucial  period  In  the  fall  of  1959  wlU  prove 
that  officials  of  the  firm  embezzled  his  funds, 
by  crediting  his  account  with  "aocoimts 
niunber  35  and  number  45"  that  were  not  his. 

For  more  than  12  years  CaldweU  has  re- 
jected Roaee'B  plea  for  access  to  those  ac- 
counts and  the  original  dally  trading  card 
records  of  Baggot  and  Morrison  In  the  cru- 
cial period. 

ASKED   CALDWELI. 

Peterson  told  The  Register  last  week  that 
he  has  asked  Caldwell  to  supply  the  records 
for  him  to  examine  along  with  the  record 
of  the  hearing  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  that  led  to  Roeee  losing  his  seat. 

Peterson,  whose  regxilar  Job  is  administra- 
tor of  the  agricultural  marketing  service, 
has  a  long  background  In  federal  and  state 
government  that  hEis  Included  regulatory 
work  for  Oregon. 

Peterson,  who  makes  no  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  Rosee's  charges  against  Caldwell, 
other  CE.\  officials  or  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  says  the  charges  "are  sufficiently  seri- 
ous" to  warrant  an  unprecedented  Investiga- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  CEA. 

Peterson  says  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  is  taking  the  charges  against  Caldwell  la 
Indicated  by  his  enlistment  of  the  personal 
help  of  John  A.  Knebel,  the  37-year-old  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"The  secretary  of  agriculture  tcJd  me  ha 
wants  this  thing  investigated  tborougbly. 
and  cleaned  up  once  and  for  all."  Peterson 
said. 

FIRST  JOB 

"My  first  Job  Is  to  get  all  of  the  trading 
records  that  are  available  from  the  CEA,  from 
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the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the 
Baggot  and  Morrison  firm,  to  examine  them 
and  determine  whether  they  generaUy  sup- 
port the  chsurges  that  Roeee  and  his  lawyers 
have  made  against  CEA  officials,"  Peterson 
said. 

The  66-year-old  former  Oregon  County 
Judge  said  he  already  is  convinced  that  there 
has  been  a  general  laxity  in  the  policing  of 
the  commodity  markets  as  a  result  of  the 
part-time  nature  of  the  Jobs  on  the  CEC. 

The  CEC,  as  originally  conceived  in  1920, 
was  to  provide  cabinet-level  authority  for 
protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  commodity 
markets.  The  chairman  was  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  the  other  two  members  were 
the  secretary  of  commerce  and  the  at- 
torney general. 

By  Its  inactivity  over  the  years.  It  abdi- 
cated its  responsibility  to  the  slngled-headed 
CEA,  which  has  been  permitted  to  operate  as 
a  one-man  show  imder  Caldwell  because  the 
CEC,  without  staff  or  offices,  depended  upon 
him  to  call  their  attention  to  problems  in 
the  commodity  field. 

It  was  obvious  that  Caldwell  would  not 
call  attention  to  any  matters  that  would 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  him,  and  he  was 
the  one  CEC  members  would  call  if  they 
heard  complaints  from  others. 

Despite  a  highly  critical  report  on  the  CEA 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  In 
1965,  the  CEC  has  never  conducted  an  In- 
vestigation of  CEA's  administration  of  the 
commodity  markets  beyond  asking  a  few 
questions  of  Caldwell  who  has  always  as- 
sured Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations that  all  was  well. 

The  "all  is  well  reports"  have  continued 
even  in  the  face  of  several  congressional 
Investigations  of  CEA,  and  overwhelming 
House  Agriculture  Committee  approval  of  a 
drastic  commodity  market  reform  law. 

Peterson's  decision  follows  a  House  SmaU 
Business  Committee  report  lambasting  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  CEA  in  policing  the 
commodity  markets,  with  the  threats  of  the 
Senate  Investigation  getting  into  the  speclflo 
problems  of  the  14-year-old  Rosee  case. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  regarded  as  such 
an  old  case  that  It  will  cause  relatively  little 
furor,  and  yet  the  mere  fact  that  it  remains 
unresolved  and  active  after  14  years  makes 
It  a  classic  study  of  the  Inadequacy  of  CEA 
In  protecting  the  commodity  traders  and 
the  public. 

INTERNAL    REPORTS 

Internal  reports  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment have  long  been  highly  critical  of 
Caldwell's  weak  administration  of  laws  that 
were  orlglnaUy  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  traders  from  the  very  pattern  of  fraud 
that  Roeee  says  he  experienced. 

Peterson  and  the  CEC  members  wUl  not  be 
able  to  make  final  judgments  on  Rosee's 
case  until  they  have  reviewed  the  14-year 
record  of  Rosee's  effort  to  obtain  access  to 
dally  trading  records  and  cards  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  law. 

Rosee  has  contended  that  the  records  of 
dally  trading  can  be  reconstructed  to  prove 
that  Baggot  and  Morrison's  firm  had  cheated 
him  out  of  between  $500,000  and  $1  million. 

If  he  is  successful  In  his  appeal  to  the  CEC 
to  force  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  give 
him  back  the  seat  he  Is  expectwl  to  seek  rein- 
statement of  a  multlmlUlon-doUar  damage 
suit  against  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
which  he  contends  was  Involved  in  collusion 
with  the  Baggot  and  Morrison  officials  to  deny 
him  due  process  of  law.  And  he  la  also  ex- 
pected to  seek  a  reconstruction  of  the  trading 
records  he  had  been  promised  by  the  then- 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
Warren  W.  Lebock.  Lebock  has  since  become 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board. 

Baggot  and  Morrison  officials,  the  Chicago 
board,  and  the  CEA  officials  In  Chicago  and 
Washington  have  firmly  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Rosee  and  his  lawyers  to  obtain  the  records 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
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Although  the  commodity  tr»dlng  records 
ar«  reqviired  to  be  preserved,  as  ft  barrier 
agalust  Xraud.  Caldwell  and  hla  C^  asso- 
ciatee  have  coateuded  that  the  r«<^ds  lu- 
volvlcg  hla  own  trades  and  trades  credited  to 
him  by  Baggot  and  Morrison  are  "confidential 
bualnesB  records"  and  one  of  the  e^eptlons 
to  the  act. 

Roaee's  lawyers  have  argued  unsuofeasfully 
to  the  CSA  that  since  the  trades  In  two  par- 
ticular accounts — accounts  36  and  45 — are 
the  heart  of  Boaee's  dispute  with  Baf  got  and 
Idorrlaon  olBclals,  there  should  be  no  Question 
of  access. 

Caldwell  has  remained  adamant  in  preserv- 
ing the  secrecy  of  those  records  even  in  the 
face  of  a  1073  D.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
(the  Rlccl  case)  which  declared  that  the  CEA 
ofllclala  should  make  such  trading  records 
available  for  examination  in  carrying;  out  the 
public  protection  Intent  of  the  coifrmodtty 
exchange  laws. 

E£CKMT  HULIMCa 

But  more  important  than  the  reoent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  ordering  the  CECl  to  con- 
duct the  unprecedented  Investigation  of  CEA 
are  the  highly  critical  investigations  of  CKA 
In  1973  and  the  likelihood  that  mOre  con- 
gressional Investigations  loom  aheadi 

There  Ls  a  good  chance  that  one  or  inore  of 
these  Senate  Inquiries  of  the  regulation  of 
the  conmiodlty  market  will  touch  ^t  least 
briefly  on  the  Rosee  matter,  and  the  jrouble- 
plagued  Department  of  Agriculture  (foes  not 
wish  to  be  any  more  vulnerable  to  charges 
of  mismanagement.  The  criticism  on  the  So- 
viet wheat  deals  and  on  the  dealing  with  the 
the  dairy  lobbyists  on  the  1971  boost  In  milk 
price  supports  has  been  more  than  Enough. 

Peterson,  with  experience  as  dlrectdr  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  organization  In 
Oregon,  and  with  long  experience  as  aa  assist- 
ant secretary  of  agriculture  with  dwtles  In 
the  regulatory  field,  comes  to  the  CEA  Inves- 
tigation with  the  freedom  to  take  licftiatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  clean  up  commodity 
regulation.  i 
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derstand  the  difference  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Madison  Avenue. 
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NIXON  INFLATES  TRANSCRIPTS  AS 
IP  THEY  WERE  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CAUTOJOilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A15VE8 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day night  we  saw  the  President  on  tele- 
vision telling  us  about  the  mountain  of 
material  he  was  about  to  turn  over  to  the 
Judiciary.  And  beside  him  there  was  In- 
deed a  mountain  of  documents:  nearly 
50  thickly  bound  books  making  up  4  or  5 
stacks,  each  of  which  appeared  to  be  per- 
haps 2-feet  high. 

This  morning,  I  received  In  my  office 
that  same  mountain  of  material.  But  de- 
spite large  type  and  double  spacing,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  has  appar- 
ently molehilled  it  down  into  a  single  vol- 
ume only  2V^  Inches  thick. 

It  is  plain  that  the  only  reaaon  for 
distributing  the  transcripts  into  50  vol- 
umes was  to  make  them  look  bigger  on 
television. 

Perhaps,  in  light  of  their  hlgjily  In- 
criminating content,  it  Is  petty  to  discuss 
the  physiclal  size  of  the  transcripts.  But 
I  wish  that  Just  once  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
advertising  executives  with  wlilch  he 
surrounds  himself  would  show  tiley  un- 


THE  FTTTDRE  OF  VIETNAM 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or   MXW   JKiaKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

nm.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  submit  for  Inclusion  in 
the  RxcoRO  an  interesting  article,  "The 
Future  of  Vietnam",  written  by  Peter 
Hughes  and  Mark  Haroff.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  April  15  Issue  of  the 
Rlpon  Ponmi  and  it  follows  at  this  point  : 
The  Future  or  Vietnam 
(By  Peter  Hughea  and  Mark  HarofT) 

••The  Vietnam  War."  wrote  Robert  Hartley 
lu  the  ChTiatian  Scieiice  Monitor,  Is  "far 
greater  national  tragedy  than  even  Water- 
gate. In  this  case  It  cannot  be  said  that  our 
mstltutlons  restrained  mistaken  men." 

Vietnam  has  come  to  symbolize  the  loss  of 
66.000  American  lives,  domestic  dlvlslveness. 
violent  protest,  a  fallen  President,  and  a 
deeply  wounded  national  pride.  The  result  Is 
that  most  Americans  have  attempted  to 
block  Vietnam  out  of  their  consciousness. 
Only  one  year  after  the  Paris  cease-fire 
agreement,  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues 
unabated.  Although  America's  military  In- 
volvement has  ended,  the  nation  Is  still 
faced  with  the  task  of  defining  what  Its  fu- 
ture role  In  the  Vietnamese  struggle  should 
be. 

For  many  Americans,  the  moral  dlsUlu- 
slomnent  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  spurred 
the  country  to  turn  Inward  and  toward 
Isolationism.  But  the  United  States  has  an 
international  responsibility  which  should  be 
based  on  the  lessons  of  Its  mistakes  and  an 
awareness  of  its  limitations. 

Since  the  Vietnam  cease-flre  accord  was 
signed  m  Paris  In  Jantiary  1973,  there  have 
been  more  than  336,000  cease-Ore  violations. 
The  Soviets  and  Chinese  have  continued  to 
pour  weapons  Into  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States  has  responded  In  kind.  There 
Is  clearly  no  Immediate  hope  for  peace  since 
ail  available  intelligence  data  still  Indicates 
that  the  leadership  of  North  Vietnam  re- 
nxalna  committed  to  the  goal  of  taking  over 
the  South,  which  is  enjoying  greater  legit- 
imacy with  the  general  populace  than  ever 
before. 

South  Vietnam  Is  not  without  Its  problems. 
Including  the  contLning  war,  corruption,  and 
Inflation.  But  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  an  anonymous  collection  of  mili- 
tary and  bureaucratic  "hacks."  The  average 
age  of  Thleu's  cabinet  la  41  years,  compared 
to  an  average  age  of  60  years  for  members 
of  Hanoi's  PoUtlbureau.  Many  of  these  young 
cabinet  members  were  educated  In  the 
United  States  and  share  a  conmion  belief  In 
classic  liberalism.  Most  would  like  to  see  the 
government's  decentralization  and  civil 
liberty  expansion  proceed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. South  Vietnam's  minister  of  Information. 
HJE.  Hoang  £>u  Nha.  one  of  the  most  able 
Cabinet  members.  Is  totally  committed  to 
the  growth  of  a  "loyal  opposition."  Nha's 
attitude  toward  political  opposition  Is  Ulus- 
tratlve  of  a  growing  flexlbUlty  In  the  Thleu 
government.  This  fact  la  recognized  by  Pro- 
fessor Nguyen  Ngoc  Huy,  who,  as  leeuler  of 
the  oppoaltlon  party  (Social  Democratic  Alli- 
ance), flnda  increasing  freedom  to  q;>eak 
openly  about  the  government. 

America's   long-time    Involvement    In    the 


Vietnam  conflict  and  the  effects  of  a  relent- 
less war  have  made  South  Vietnam's  econ- 
omy dependent  upon  contmulng  U.S.  aid. 
That  our  aid  will  not  continue  endlessly  has 
been  recognized  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
leadership.  President  Thleu  Is  now  actively 
seeking  mtematlonal  economic  assistance, 
and  ha  seems  wUUng  to  accept  the  fact  (per- 
haps reluctantly)  that  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can support  will  contmue  to  decline.  Herein 
lies  the  future  of  America's  role  In  South 
Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam  Is  a  developmg  country 
with  a  great  economic  potential.  Through  Its 
strong  agricultural  base  and  with  economic 
development  the  country  certainly  has  the 
potential  to  achieve  economic  stability.  The 
prospects  for  discovering  oU  on  Its  shores  are 
rated  excellent,  and  such  a  discovery  would 
be  a  major  boost  toward  that  country's  self- 
sufflclency.  But  these  developments  will  take 
time,  and  It  Is  time  that  the  United  States 
seems  unwilling  to  give  them. 

Somewhere  In  the  process  of  becoming  In- 
volved in  Vietnam,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
both  the  International  events  that  resulted 
In  America's  commitment  as  well  as  our  orig- 
inal purpose.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  our  mistakes  and  come  forth 
with  a  positive  policy. 


FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  AWARD 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
February,  Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Fisher, 
an  eighth  grader  at  the  Bishop  School  in 
La  JoUa,  Calif.,  received  a  principal 
award  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  for 
her  moving  essay  on  her  pride  in  being 
an  American.  Her  essay  entitled  "Amer- 
ica, America,"  is  a  collection  of  writings 
that  evolve  from  and  were  inspired  by 
her  first  tour  of  the  United  States  2  years 
ago  when  she  first  saw  Valley  Forge, 
Gettysburg,  and  other  sites  where  Ameri- 
can liberty  took  root. 

I  ask  that  her  essay,  as  w^ell  as  a  news- 
paper  article   about   her  winning  this 
award,  be  printed  In  the  appendix  of  the 
Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 
Wins    Fseedoms   Foundation   Awahd — La 
JOLLA  Gnu.  FiNvs  A  Lot  to  Like 

(By  Katherlne  George) 

"I  found  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  our 
country,"  claims  13-year-old  Laura  Fisher, 
who  has  travelled  across  It  thrice  now,  once 
by  automobile  and  twice  by  train. 

Her  most  recent  trip  was  last  month,  when 
part  of  America  had  something  nice  to  say 
about  Laura  Fisher,  too. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge. 
Pa.,  was  her  destination.  She  Joined  such 
distinguished  Americans  as  actor  John 
Wayne,  novelist  Earl  Hammer  Jr.  and  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  George  Foreman  at 
the  a6th  annual  awards  ceremony. 

Following  her  first  tour  of  the  United 
States  two  years  ago — ^when  she  first  saw 
Valley  Forge,  Oettysburg  and  other  sites 
where  America  took  root — Laura  began  com- 
piling a  scrapbook  Incorporating  essays,  pho- 
tos and  stories  evolving  from  and  Inspired  by 
that  trip. 

Among  the  "nice  things"  she  recalled  were 
Incidences  of  the  proverbial  Southern  hos- 
pitality, aucb  as  the  time  the  family  car 
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broke  down  and  someone  stopped  to  help 
them  fix  It,  so  the  Flsben  could  continue 
their  trip. 

Working  almost  dally  last  summer,  she 
finished  her  project  with  four  easays.  "The 
Freedom  from  Fear  .  .  .  from  Want  ...  of 
Speech  ...  of  Worship,"  and  submitted  It 
last  fall  for  the  annual  awards. 

She  thus  became  principal  winner  of  the 
Nathan  Hale  Youth  Award  and  recipient, 
along  with  Wayne,  Foreman,  Hammer  and 
others,  of  an  encased  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal. 

Her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Fisher 
of  6876  La  JoUa  Mesa  Drive;  her  sister,  Linda; 
and  her  brother,  John,  accompanied  Laura  to 
Valley  Forge  for  the  ceremony  In  Mellon  Hall 
at  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 

John,  10.  Is  proud  to  have  been  asked  by 
the  president  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  to 
lead  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  the  special 
ceremony,  according  to  his  sister. 

A  panel  of  13  State  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  29  national  representatlv«s  from  civic, 
educational,  patriotic  and  veterans  organi- 
zations Judged  Laura's  project,  titled  "Amer- 
ica. America"  the  best  among  the  essays, 
poems  and  public  addresses  which  students 
submitted. 

The  scrapbook  will  remain  among  the  files 
at  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 

President  of  the  eighth-grade  class  at  The 
Bishop's  School,  Laura's  other  accomplish- 
ments Include  publication  of  a  short  story, 
in  Fun  Journal,  a  children's  magazine,  and  a 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  award 
for  history. 

When  she  wrote  President  NUon  a  letter  of 
support  two  years  ago,  he  reciprocated  with  a 
personally  signed  letter  of  thanks. 

Rep.  Bob  Wilson.  R-San  Diego,  saw  the  let- 
ter and  sent  her  family  a  United  States  fiag 
which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol. 

Someday  Laura  wants  to  write  her  own 
book,  she  explains.  For  now.  she  supplements 
her  writing  with  swimming,  music,  art,  doll 
collecting,  horseback  riding  and  sharing  her 
family's  Interest  In  the  Civil  War  era  and 
antique  collecting. 


America,   America 

(Bv   Laura   Elizabeth   Fisher,   6876   La   JoIIa 

Mesa  Drive.  La  JoUa.  Calif.  92037) 

A  citizen 

M  ust 

E  xerclse  his 

R  esponslbiUty 

I  n  defending  the 

C  redo  of  the 

A  merlcan  Constitution 

As  the  orange  kissed  stm  wrinkles  across 
the  salimg  sky,  I  arise  from  my  slumber  to 
do  my  dally  chores.  One  is  raising  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  above  our  modest  home.  As  I  un- 
furl the  flag,  a  great  wave  of  emotion  devel- 
ops within  me.  For  I,  a  bumble  American 
citizen  can  raise  freely  the  symbol  of  Free- 
dom, liberty.  Justice  and  America  which  Is 
an  honor  In  Itself.  Every  time  I  gaze  upon 
the  flag,  I  revisit  the  once  played  historic 
scenes  and  I  have  great  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  towards  world  i>eace.  In  the  fur- 
therance of  my  report,  I  hope  to  display  the 
American  Tlag  as  a  rememberance  of  our 
great  blessings  and  to  narrate  my  America  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  American  Flag. 

MT    TRIP   ACROSS    THX    UMTrXD   STATXS 

Last  year,  our  family  traveled  by  train  for 
seven  weeks  across  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  made  our  temporary  home  at 
various  hotels  and  motels  Jtist  outside  of  his- 
toric battlefields,  houses,  monuments,  aitreets 
and  other  patriotic  sights.  We  rented  a  car 
and  drove  to  many  cities  suob  as  New  York. 
Trenton.  Chicago,  Boston  and  Seattle  as  well 
as  amall  towns.  We  also  passed  through  the 
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many  Capitols.  In  Richmond,  we  met  Sena- 
tor Hamnar  who  was  very  kind.  In  Atlanta, 
we  met  Governor  Carter's  wife.  Some  of  the 
Ct^ital's  we  stayed  at  or  passed  through  were 
Washington,  O.C..  Atlanta,  Baton  Rouge,  Co- 
lumbus and  Albuquerque. 

We  stayed  In  Washington,  D.C.  for  one 
week.  With  its  bright  lights  at  night  and 
aromatic  cherry  trees.  Washington.  D.C.  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  The  many  statues  of 
Lincoln,  Jefferson  and  monumental  struc- 
tures commemorating  George  Washington 
remind  us  of  our  great  heritage. 

During  our  long  trip  we  visited  the  splash- 
ing water  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  fresh  smell  of 
flowers  at  Montlcello  and  the  crackle  of  crl^ 
leaves  under  my  feet  as  I  walk  up  the  path 
to  George  Washingttm's  house  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
An  eerie  feeimg  crept  inside  me  while  we 
visited  the  streets  and  superstitions  of  the 
past  at  Salem.  Such  places  like  Vermont  and 
Amish  country  Pa.,  where  greenery  mixes 
vrtth  serenity  to  create  a  heavenly  palace  of 
peace,  often  bring  back  quiet  memories  of 
riding  down  secluded  country  roads. 

There  are  many  monuments  and  buUdmgs 
which  stand  recognizing  our  past,  but  to  me, 
one  lonely  green  lofty  tree  can  tell  more 
stories  through  the  beckontag  wind  greater 
than  a  man  constructed  edlflce. 

By  the  request  of  friends  and  to  satisfy 
our  own  curiosity,  we  included  in  our  trip, 
a  visit  to  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  VaUey 
Forge,  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  other  reasons 
for  going  to  the  Freedoms  Foundation  was 
because  of  my  winnmg  of  the  D.  A.  R.  award 
during  my  academic  school  year.  I  found  out 
how  wonderful  this  organization  Is  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion the  importance  of  reaUy  understanding 
the  United  States  of  America  and  In  doing 
so,  also  learning  how  to  love  and  care  for 
It.  We  were  given  a  tour  of  the  wonderful 
buildings  and  I  saw  some  of  the  finished 
products  of  different  schools  and  students.  I 
was  extremely  Impressed  and  I  was  aston- 
ished at  how  much  work  and  thought  was 
put  into  each  separate  project.  The  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  livmg,  and  I  deeply  support  Its 
every  feeling.  I  have  only  named  a  few  of 
the  places  to  where  I  have  been,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  this  brief  outline,  I  wish 
to  convey  my  deepest  gratitude  fw  living  in 
America  and  being  able  to  visit  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 
which  helps  conserve  our  American  past  and 
future  way  of  living  for  generations  upon 
generations  to  come. 

A  child's  PICTORIAL  VIEW  OP  AMERICA 

A  child  plays  an  important  part  in  the  role 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  He  helps  preserve 
and  pass  on  the  patriotism  needed  to  be  a 
true  American.  Each  child  is  a  separate  In- 
dividual who  has  different  ideas  on  what 
America  means  to  him. 

Tommy  Everett  is  a  good  example.  Tommy 
was  taken  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  by  his 
parents.  They  felt  Tommy  needed  an  educa- 
tion about  Ills  American  past.  Tommy 
thought  the  Capitol  was  Just  a  large  bxUldmg 
where  a  group  of  men  gathered  to  bold  meet- 
mgs  and  to  mumble  and  argue  about  many 
different  laws.  To  his  parents,  this  edlflce 
was  one  of  great  importance.  This  was  where 
new  laws  were  made  and  old  laws  enforced. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  Tommy  saw  the  im- 
mense statue  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  one  statue  showed  various  thinking  by 
Tommy  and  ills  parents.  Tommy's  parents 
thought  be  was  a  fine  man  with  a  firmly 
chiseled  face,  a  great  President,  and  leader 
of  the  American  people.  Tommy  thought  of 
him  as  a  kind  man  with  lofty  limbs,  fuzzy 
whiskers  and  funny  shoes.  He  felt  as  If  he 
was  someone  he  could  turn  to  If  he  cut  his 
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knee  or  needed  help.  In  both  thoughts,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln  being  a  kind  and 
gentle  person  was  mentioned.  Tommy  and 
his  parents  both  thought  he  was  a  fine  man, 
and  above  all,  leader  of  the  American  people. 

Tommy  learned  that  George  Washington 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  one  dollar  bill, 
but  Washington  was  a  fantastic  General  and 
was  the  father  of  our  country  because  he  was 
the  first  President.  Tommy  had  learned  many 
new  facts  about  America,  and  he  couldn't 
wait  to  get  back  home  to  tell  his  friends  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  long  drive  for  such  a 
small  boy,  so  Tommy  layed  back  on  the  car 
seat  and  dreamt  of  being  In  George  Washing- 
ton's army.  Tommy's  mother  turned  around 
and  draped  her  sweater  over  him. 

"A  real  American  boy."  she  said,  "Tommy's 
a  real  American  boy!" 

WHY     I      WROTE      PRESIDENT      NIXON 

On  a  rather  recent  television  news  special, 
I  watched  an  interview  with  the  President. 
The  man  interviewing  Mr.  Nixon  was  reporter 
Dan  Rather.  Dan  Rather,  in  my  opinion, 
was  quite  rude  because  of  the  Interrupting 
of  the  President  by  Dan  Rather,  and  he  con- 
stantly attacked  Mr.  Nixon.  I  felt  that  Mr. 
Nixon  should  know  all  people,  young  and 
old,  did  not  feel  negatively  towards  him,  and 
all  who  spoke  of  him  did  not  speak  in  a  de- 
rogatory sense. 

I  decided  to  let  Mr.  Nixon  know  I  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  bis  demands  and  views  of 
the  world  situations.  I  told  him  that  even 
though  I  was  young,  I  was  not  excluded  from 
all  political  dlsciissions  and  views.  I  tound 
most  of  them  interesting  and  informative. 
I  thought  a  simple  letter  would  let  Mr.  Nixon 
know  how  I  felt.  However,  that  simple  letter 
opened  my  eyes  and  brought  me  closer  to 
the  world  of  politics. 

MT      LETTER 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  Although  I  have 
vTrttten  to  you  before,  I  would  again  like  to 
praise  you  In  your  good  work.  Being  Just  a 
kid,  I  don't  have  many  political  views,  but  I 
can  6p>ot  a  good  President.  There  are,  and 
always  will  be  (as  for  they  are  human) ,  peo- 
ple disagreeing  with  you.  I,  for  one  am  not 
such  a  person.  I  am  all  for  you.  Being  a  presi- 
dent can  be  a  lonely  Jcb.  There  are.  however, 
dont  forget,  pec^le  for  you. 
Many  wishes  for  the  new  year. 
Sincerely, 

Laura  Puhei. 
honesty  is  the  b£st  policy 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nlxon  to  tell  him  my  true 
feelings  and  not  for  publicity.  My  pen  didnt 
cease  until  every  word  that  coiild  express  my 
gratitude  for  such  a  great  President  was  ex- 
hausted. A  few  weeks  later,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  President  which  was  hand- 
signed.  I  had  my  picture  taken  for  the  paper 
along  with  my  brother  and  sister. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Congressman  of  the  36th 
District  of  California,  heard  of  my  letter  and 
presented  my  family  with  a  flag  which  bad 
flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  was  filled  with  ecstasy  to  know  I  had  let 
everyone  know  my  feelings,  and  most  of  all  I 
did  it  with  dlgnl^  and  honesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Laura  Fisher's  intro- 
duction at  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge  Awards  Ceremony  held  on 
February  18.  1974,  at  ttie  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy.  She  was  introduced 
by  the  President  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, Harold  K.  Johnson,  General,  U.S. 
Army  (Retired) . 

The  Principal  Award  In  the  Youth  category 
goes  to  Laura  Flaber  of  La  JoUa,  Calif  (Hula 
for  her  pictorial  essay.  America,  America.  lAst 
year,  the  Plaher  famUy  traveled  by  tnOn  for 
seven  weeks  acroes  the  United  States  of 
America.  THey  made  their  temporary  home 
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»t  various  hotels  and  motels  cloee  t<>  battia- 
fieldA,  monuments  and  historic  slghtat  Color- 
ful pictures  and  essays  reflect  Laurf's  deep 
feeUng  of  gratitude  for  living  In  Anyirlca. 

Trustee  Dean  Elaon  la  going  to  mpiXe  the 
presentation.  Laura's  essay  remlndaC  us  of 
the  grandeur  of  thto  great  country  t>f  oura. 
She  had  a  simply  splendid  portrayal  of  the 
things  that  she  saw,  the  things  t^t  she 
heard,  the  things  that  she  read  and  fti  many 
respects  I  think  the  things  that  alie  felt 
We're  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  of  presen- 
tation that  you  made  and  congratvAAtlona, 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT 


J.  HUBER 


OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974  | 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rec#nt  ar- 
ticle by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld  not^d  the 
comments  of  several  well-knowni  black 
and  white  liberal  education  leaders  re- 
garding the  problem  of  educatioji  and 
its  relationship  to  forced  busing.,!  was 
inspired  to  realize  that  these  Indifiduals 
had  the  courage  to  admit  that  perhaps 
they  were  wrong  in  their  earliei?  posi- 
tions. I  find  it  most  encouiaging  to  find 
that  they  now  recognize  that  thi  most 
important  aspect  in  teaching  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  student. 

Busing  for  purposes  of  achieving' racial 
balance  would  be  one  thing  if  children 
were  truly  learning.  There  is  ovenntielm- 
Ing  scientific  evidence,  however,  that 
proves  otherwise.  I  have  alwaj's  main- 
tained in  my  antibusing  views  that, 
rather  than  spending  millions  of  dollars 
for  buses  and  transportation,  we  would 
be  better  off  if  that  money  was  pat  into 
improving  the  present  schools.  It  la  in- 
teresting to  me  to  see  that  no  less  thtui 
black  activist  leader  Julius  Hobson  now 
espouses  a  similar  opinion.  It  is  a  portent 
that  the  antibusing  position  is  being 
vindicated.  What  I  find  interesting  in 
Mr.  Brownfeld's  story  Is  that  the  Vindi- 
cation for  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
forced  busing  for  many  years  Is  coming 
from  some  who  are  thought  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  far  left.  If  they  now  think 
that  forced  busing  Is  not  achlevlos  any 
real  purpose,  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  there  will  be  an  end  t«  this 
absurd  method  of  supposedly  "Insprov- 
Ing  a  child's  education."  Apparently, 
more  and  more  Americans  of  all  political 
persuasions  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Brownfeld's  excellent  article  Is  in- 
serted for  the  close  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gaaette,  Apr.  24.   1974] 

BXTBINO    BAS    SUBCrrlTUTB    wo*    BXTTtB 
SCHOOLDTO 

(By  Allan  O.  Brownfeld) 
The  masBlTc  school-busing  program  to 
Which  children  In  many  p&rta  of  the  coimtry 
have  been  subjected  against  their  will  and 
the  will  of  tbelr  parent*  ia,  for  all  tboae  who 
are  wUIlng  to  look  at  this  problem  as  It 
really  Is,  both  needlau  and  a  violation  of 
tba  very  legal  pbUoaophj  of  Integratlcm  and 
equality  which.  Its  supporters  tell  uni  It  i« 
meant  to  fulflU. 

EMscusslng  the  concept  of  forcing  children 
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to  ride  to  schools  far  from  their  homes  In 
order  to  achieve  a  mythical  racial  badance, 
former  Wall  Street  Journal  editor  Vermont 
Royster  noted,  "There  Is  . . .  something  ab- 
surd about  busing  a  child,  who  lives  within 
a  few  blocks  of  an  elementary  school,  a  half- 
day's  Journey  across  the  country,  with  soma 
starting  before  dawn  and  returning  long  after 
dark.  For  years  the  country  labored  expand- 
ing Its  school  system  to  avoid  Just  this  sort 
of  neceaslty.  Now  when  It  Isn't  necessary  we 
are  reverting  to  It  in  the  name  of  having  the 
"right"  racial  quota." 

In  November,  1973,  Rep.  Edith  Green, 
D-Oregon.  sent  a  questionnaire  to  constitu- 
ents In  her  district,  a  predominantly  urban. 
Industrialized  area  located  In  a  8tat«  which 
bad  adopted  an tl -discrimination  laws  long 
before  the  federal  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Feb.  20.  Rep.  Green  noted,  "'The  mailing  list 
for  my  questionnaire  is  probably  76  to  80 
per  cent  Democratic.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  was  on  forced  busing — the  question 
was  phrased  carefully  ...  so  as  to  word  the 
question  In  as  objective  and  nonpartisan  a 
way  as  possible.  The  question  asked:  'Would 
you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  federal  government  .  . . 
from  forcing  the  busing  of  students  from 
neighborhood  schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance?"  We  have  tabulated 
over  10,000  responses  and  more  than  70  per 
cent  . . .  have  expressed  their  support  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  forced 
busing." 

The  program  of  forced  busing  is  not  only 
of  no  educational  value,  but  Is  very  expensive 
es  well.  In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  subject  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision.  It  is  now 
costing  the  local  and  state  governments  about 
$1.6  million  a  year  to  operate  a  fleet  of  buses 
as  compared  with  •784,000  three  years  ago. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  school  popu- 
lation has  dropped  by  7,000.  Some  children 
ride  up  to  40  mUes  a  day  and  spend  two 
hours  and  45  minutes  dally  on  the  buses. 
The  cost  of  busing  for  Integration  in  Pontlac, 
Mich..  last  year  was  $507,000. 

It  baa  become  clear  that  forced  busing 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Improving 
the  level  of  education  available  within  the 
nation's  Inner  city  schools.  Black  activist 
leader  Julius  Hobson  expresses  the  view  of 
many  black  leaders  when  he  declares,  "Inte- 
gration la  a  complete  failure  .  .  .  what  we've 
got  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  race  but  of  class, 
the  middle  class  against  the  poor,  with  the 
federal  government  standing  idly  by  .  .  .  the 
schools  In  Washington,  D.C.  have  deteriorated 
to  a  point  almost  beyond  repair — If  I  could 
afford  It,  I'd  send  my  own  children  to  a  pri- 
vate school  ...  I  have  an  opinion  I  hesitate 
to  voice,  because  It's  too  close  to  George 
Wallace,  but  I  think  It's  time  we  tried  to 
make  the  schools  good  where  they  are  .  . .  the 
Integration  kick  Is  a  dead  Issue." 

Similarly,  John  Gardner,  former  secretary 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  and  now 
head  of  Common  Cause,  declares,  "We  shoiild 
proceed  to  upgrade  the  schools  where  they 
are  now,  and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  Inte- 
gration that  many  never  happen." 

Rep.  Green  concludes.  "I  have  read  as  much 
material  as  X  can,  and  I  do  not  find  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  forced  busing  has 
achieved  its  stated  goals  or  Its  stated  ob- 
jectives ...  I  believe  that  what  white  and 
black  parents  desperately  want  Is  quality 
education  for  their  children  and  I  further 
believe  that  the  promotional  claims  that 
busing  will  achieve  this  are  dangerously 
deceptive." 

Too  little  attention  baa  been  given  to  the 
thoughtful  criticism  of  busing  as  an  educa- 
tional policy  expressed  by  black  spokesmen. 
Columnist  William  Raspberry,  for  example, 
addressed  himself  to  this  question.  He  said, 
"The  artificial  separation  of  people,  in  schools 
or  out,  baaed  on  their  race  is  wrong  .  .  .  But 
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to  send  black  children  chasing  to  hell  and 
gone  behind  white  chUdren  is  also  wrong  and 
psychologically  destructive.  It  reinforces  In 
white  chUdren  whatever  racial  superiority 
feelings  they  may  harbor,  and  It  says  to  black 
children  that  they  are  somehow  improved 
by  the  presence  of  white  schoolmates." 


THE  SECOND  ATROCTTY  OP  MY  LAI 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  197 i 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Howard  CaUoway, 
whom  I  hold  in  high  regard,  has  re- 
duced the  sentence  of  Lt.  William  Gal- 
ley to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  prob- 
ably be  free  in  a  few  months.  Thus,  in 
response  to  the  murder  of  at  least  102 
unresisting  Vietnamese  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  our  system  of  military  Jus- 
tice will  have  allowed  all  but  one  of  the 
killers  to  go  free  of  punishment,  and 
will  have  subjected  the  one  to  a  total  of 
perhaps  40  months  imprisonment,  of 
which  more  than  90  percent  will  have 
been  spent  not  in  prison  but  in  confine- 
ment in  rather  comfortable  quarters.  In- 
cluding the  time  spent  confined  to  quar- 
ters, this  punishment  comes  to  about 
12  days  per  murder. 

Suppose  a  similar  felony  were  to  occur 
in  an  American  town  with  American  vic- 
tims. I  find  it  hard  to  doubt  that  the  per- 
petrators would  receive,  each  and  every 
one,  consecutive  life  sentences  for  every 
killing. 

Secretary  Calloway's  reasoning  is  dif- 
ficult to  follow  if  we  take  It  at  face  value. 
First,  he  says  Calley  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  an  order  to  kill  unresisting 
prisoners  was  illegal.  Second,  he  says  he 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
"Calley  should  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize the  illegality  of  an  order  to  kill  un- 
armed noncombatants,  if  he  did  in  fact 
receive  such  an  order."  Third,  he  cuts 
Galley's  sentence  in  half. 

I  am  Inserting  Secretary  Calloway's 
statement  In  the  Recobd  for  the  benefit 
of  anyone  who  can  make  better  sense 
out  of  it  than  I. 

Mary  McGrory's  April  22  analysis  in 
the  Washington  Star-News,  which  I  tn- 
.''ert  in  the  Record  after  Secretary  Callo- 
way's statement,  may  be  more  to  the 
point.  She  suggests  that  President  Nixon 
feels  his  only  hope  of  avoiding  removal 
from  ofQce  lies  in  favoring  the  extreme 
right  wing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  34 
rightmost  Senators  will  vote  to  acquit 
regardless  of  the  facts  of  his  case,  and 
that  letting  Calley  off  Is  one  of  those 
favors  to  the  far  right. 

My  own  view  Is  that  Ms.  McOrory  Is 
right  In  her  assessment  of  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  but  wrong  In  her  con- 
clusion that  the  Calley  action  will  help 
attain  that  objective.  As  I  see  it,  the 
wide  support  for  Lieutenant  Calley  which 
developed  immediately  after  his  convic- 
tion was  only  a  kind  of  temporary  mass 
hysteria  that  quickly  exhausted  Itself.  In 
the  week  following  the  verdict,  my  office 
received  heavy  mall  on  the  issue,  all  of 
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which  opposed  the  conviction,  and  all 
of  which  appeared  to  be  based  on  serious 
misconceptions  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  then  put  out  a  rather  strcmgly  worded 
release  explaining  why  no  verdict  other 
than  guilty  was  possible,  and  overnight 
my  mall  literally  switched  to  90  percent 
supfxjrting  conviction. 

Today,  I  know  of  no  Member  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  and  no  group 
other  than  the  American  Nazi  Party, 
willing  to  defend  the  shooting  of  2-year- 
old  Infants  as  the  act  of  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  American  just  doing  his  duty. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Calley  tactic  will  be 
politically  effective.  Still,  It  Is  disheart- 
ening to  see  the  administration  still  at- 
tempting to  bring  out  the  worst  in  the 
American  people. 

The  articles  follow: 

(By   Howard  H.   Callaway,   Secretary   of   the 

Army) 

The  Callet  Cask 

As  those  of  you  who  have  followed  this 
issue  know,  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary AppeaJs  on  21  December  1073  affirmed 
the  conviction  of  Ldeutenant  William  L.  Cal- 
ley, Jr.  for  the  premeditated  murder  on  16 
March  1968  of  twenty-two  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals, and  assault  with  Intent  to  murder  a 
Vietnamese  child.  When  this  decision  was 
announced.  Lieutenant  Calley's  counsel  filed 
a  petition  for  Reconsideration  by  the  Court. 
This  petition  was  denied  by  the  Court  on 
4  February  1974.  The  next  day,  5  February 
1974,  the  Court  issued  a  mandate  permit- 
ting Implementation  of  the  decision. 

Lieutenant  Calley  was  convicted  by  Gen- 
eral Court  Martial  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia 
on  29  March  1971  of  the  offenses  cited  above. 
The  original  sentence  was  dismissal  from  the 
Army,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances, 
and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  life.  This 
sentence  was  reviewed  by  the  general  court- 
martLil  convening  authority.  Lieutenant 
General  Albert  O.  Connor,  then  Command- 
ing General,  Third  United  States  Army,  with 
headquarters  at  Port  McPherson  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  General  Connor  reviewed  the  case 
In  accordance  with  Article  64,  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  upheld  all  elements 
of  the  sentence  except  that  the  period  of 
c»nflnement  was  reduced  from  life  Imprison- 
ment to  twenty  years.  Subsequently  the  case 
followed  the  normal  appellate  procedures, 
resulting  in  the  conviction  and  sentence 
being  affirmed  by  both  the  United  States 
Army  Court  of  Military  Review  and  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  I 
have  had  the  case  in  my  office  for  my  review 
since  Monday,  11  February  1974. 

After  exhaustive  review  of  the  record  of 
Mai,  I  have  decided  that  Lieutenant  Calley's 
conviction  and  sentence  should  be  upheld. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  he  perpetrated  the  acts  for  which  he 
stands  convicted.  These  acts  of  murder  and 
assault  against  unarmed  civilians  are  so  ab- 
horrent to  those  who  accept  the  fundamental 
legal  and  moral  bases  for  this  Republic  that 
they  cannot  be  condoned  or  forgotten. 

However,  Lieutenant  Calley  Is  but  one  of 
many  who  were  Involved  In  this  affair  which 
has  become  popularly  known  as  the  My  Lai 
or  Son  My,  Incident.  There  are  mitigating 
circumstances  Indicating  that  Lieutenant 
Calley  may  have  sincerely  believed  that  he 
was  acting  In  accordance  with  the  ordeiB 
he  had  received  and  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  his  responsibility  to  refiise  such  an  Illegal 
order.  This  Is  a  fundamental  Issue  which 
those  who  convicted  Lieutenant  Calley.  and 
those  who  have  heard  and  acted  upon  his 
appeals  since,  have  addressed.  In  each  In- 
stance, the  courts  have  found  that  Lieuten- 
ant Calley  should  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize the  Illegality  of  an  order  to  kUl  un- 
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armed  noncombatants.  If  he  did  In  fact 
receive  such  an  order. 

In  deciding  that  Lieutenant  Galley's  con- 
viction and  sentence  should  be  upheld  and 
Implemented,  I  have  concurred  with  those 
who  previously  reviewed  the  facts  of  the 
original  trial  and  at  each  step  of  the  appel- 
late process. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  Is  my  reeponsl- 
blllty  also  to  address  clemency  action  on  be- 
half of  Lieutenant  Calley.  My  decision  here 
must  serve  the  requirements  of  Justice,  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  for  sanction  against  such 
conduct  by  Individual  soldiers,  and,  wlthont 
violating  society's  higher  needs,  accord  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
society  as  a  productive  member.  Therefore,  I 
have  remitted  that  portion  of  the  sentence 
providing  for  confinement  In  excess  of  10 
years.  This  completes  the  Army's  action  In 
this  case. 

Although  the  Incident  at  My  Lai  has  been 
correctly  recorded  as  a  brief  but  shocking 
chapter  in  the  199-year  history  of  the  United 
States  Army,  1  hope  that  my  action  today  will 
help  to  place  the  incident,  once  and  for  all.  In 
Its  historical  perspective.  The  United  States 
Army  of  1974  Is  embarked  on  a  course  marked 
by  new  challenges  and  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose.  Today's  soldier  can  learn  from  the 
anomalies  of  the  past  without  losing  sight 
of  a  better,  future. 


DivoEcrNO  THE  Mdto  RlOM  Mt  Lai 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

It  may  be  time  to  re-read  the  letter  a  young 
Army  captain  sent  to  his  comm&nder-ln-cblef 
three  years  ago. 

"The  greatest  traigedy  of  all."  wrote  Au- 
brey Daniel,  HI,  the  prosecutor  of  Lt.  William 
L.  Calley  Jr.,  after  the  President  intervened 
to  spare  the  convicted  klUer  of  My  Lai  the 
hardship  of  stockade  life,  "wUl  be  If  polit- 
ical expediency  dictates  the  compromise  of 
such  a  fundamental  moral  principle  as  the 
Inherent  unlawfulness  of  the  murder  of  In- 
nocent people." 

Now  that  Army  Secretary  Howard  Calla- 
way has  cut  Calley's  sentence  In  half — he 
could  be  a  free  man  by  fall — the  President 
may  redeem  hla  1971  promise  of  '"personal 
review"  of  the  case. 

The  "political  expediency"  of  1971  Is  pastel 
beside  that  of  today.  The  President,  clutching 
at  the  last  straws  of  support,  could  further 
bind  the  aggrieved  right  by  pardoning  Cal- 
ley entirely. 

Callaway's  statement,  replete  with  contra- 
dictions and  Ironies,  accepted  the  defense 
that  Galley's  court-martial  rejected.  The 
"mitigating  circumstances"  the  secretary,  a 
West  Pointer  himself  discovered  In  the  vast 
record  Is  that  Lt.  Calley  "may  have  sincerely 
believed  that  he  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  he  had  received  and  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  refuse 
such  an  Illegal  order." 

On  the  Army's  responsibility  to  find  out 
who  gave  the  illegal  order  and  punish  him, 
the  secretary  Is  silent.  Of  the  13  senior  offi- 
cers who  were  charged  by  the  Peers  Commis- 
sion, a  blue-ribbon  Pentagon  panel,  only  two 
were  court-martialed  and  both  were  ac- 
quitted. The  general  in  command,  Samuel 
Koster,  was  exonerated  by  a  brother -general. 
To  the  military  mind,  Koster  has  been  harsh- 
ly punished:  He  loet  a  star  and  a  rfantgiUng 
future. 

Calley  Is  the  only  American  soldier  who 
has  served  time  for  the  murder  of  347  South 
Vietnamese  unarmed,  unresisting  civilians 
on  March  18,  1968.  Although  the  Army  de- 
fensively observes  that  his  quarters  are  small 
and  there  la  no  door  on  his  bedro(»n,  he 
receives  dally  vislta  from  his  girl  friend,  and 
enjoys  a  martyr's  reputation  In  some  sectors 
of  the  populace  that  feel  he  was  only  "doing 
hla  duty."  His  duty,  as  he  saw  It,  was  to  gun 
down  women  and  children  and  to  shoot  a 
two-year  old  who  crawled  out  of  the  stacks 
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of  dead  pUed  up  In  the  bloody  ditch  outside 
the  village. 

The  My  Lai  massacre  has  rough  i>araUel8 
with  the  Kent  State  murders.  In  both  cases, 
young,  green  troops,  overarmed  and  over- 
prepped  for  an  encounter,  fired  on  an  un- 
armed "enemy."  Pour  died  at  Kent  State  on 
May  4.  1970.  The  federal  government  resisted 
for  four  years  the  calling  of  a  grand  jury.  Last 
month  a  grand  Jury  Indicted  eight  National 
Guardsmen,  but  none  of  the  senior  officers 
and  state  officials  who  set  the  policy  and 
put  bullets  in  the  rifles.  In  both  cases  It  was 
the  trlggermen,  not  their  commanders,  who 
bore  the  brunt. 

South  Vietnamese  pe-ssants  have  no  con- 
stituency and  no  spokesmen  in  the  United 
States.  "The  "'atrocity"  of  My  Lai,  in  public 
opinion,  was  the  conviction  of  Calley.  The 
victims  have  become  responsible  for  their 
own  deaths.  By  existing,  they  caused  the 
horrors  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Similarly,  demonstrating  students  had 
few  friends  In  May,  1970.  The  President  called 
campus  demonstrators  "bums." 

But  the  Kent  State  Pour  have  parents,  and 
last  week  they  were  given  permission  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  bring  suit  against  state 
authorities,  thus  giving  the  principle  of  ac- 
countability, which  was  burled  with  the  dead 
In  My  Lai.  some  hope  of  new  life,  at  least 
at  home. 

Robert  Jordan,  who  was  the  Army  general 
counsel  when  the  cover  on  My  Lai  was  re- 
moved through  the  efforts  of  a  courageous 
GI,  Ronald  Ridenhour,  and  a  determined 
reporter.  Seymour  Hersh.  says  he  felt  that 
the  President's  first  Intervention  was  un- 
fortunate. 

"I  have  had  a  great  fear  that  something 
even  worse  may  be  done."  he  said. 

As  for  Aubrey  Daniel,  who  spent  19  months 
of  his  life  preparing  the  case  against  Calley 
and  prosecuting  him  for  the  "premeditated 
murder  of  22  South  Vietnamese  civilians," 
he  has  no  camment  on  the  new  prospective 
developments  in  the  case. 

"I  said  It  all  In  that  letter."  says  the 
Calley  prosecutor,  who  is  now  an  attorney 
with  a  Washington  firm  and  has  "divorced" 
his  mind  from  the  case.  The  American  public 
has  always  wanted  a  divorce  from  My  Lai. 
as  the  President  weU  knows.  He  may  Issue 
an  absolute  decree,  pardoning  Calley  and 
binding  to  him  those  people  on  the  far  right 
who  are  the  only  ones  who  ca;.-e  at  all  and 
who  feel  that  in  slaughtering  peasants  he 
was    simply    being   a    good   soldier. 


CALIFORNIA  A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR 
GOES  TO  RUMANIA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALITOEKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woiUd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  commend  the  Allan  Hancock 
College  A  Cappella  Choir  from  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.  The  a  cappela  choir  Is 
traveling  to  Rumania  on  May  15,  1974, 
as  our  ambassadors  for  freedom. 

This  is  the  first  choir  from  my  native 
State  of  California  to  be  selected  to  have 
the  honor  of  representing  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  was  stiff  na- 
tionwide competition  in  this  State  De- 
partment sponsored  program. 

The  quality  of  performance  by  the  a 
capella  choir  Is  widely  recognized.  This 
select  group  of  young  people  from  my 
congressional   district,   along   with   the 
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eight  preceding  choirs  at  Allan  9&ncock 
College,  have  demonstrated  an  acclaimed 
record  of  artistic  accompUshmelit.  The 
many  hours  of  hard  work  and  $>ractice 
by  the  choir  members  and  their  4lrector, 
Mr.  Olen  Montague,  speak  for  th^r  deci- 
sion and  determination  to  achiev*  a  high 
level  of  musical  excellence.  I  hftve  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  choir  land  am 
very  proud  of  their  representation  of  our 
Nation  in  foreign  lands  and  befl^re  for- 
eign audiences. 


NCX5A  OPPOSED  TO  Hlflp 
TRANSFER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROpK 

OP  omo  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^IVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974  \ 

t 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  SpealfEr,  on 
April  29.  during  the  course  of  my  special 
order — Congressional  Record,  1  page 
12059 — I  had  occasion  to  niention 
briefly,  a  solid  patriotic  group  of  Ameri- 
cans known  as  the  Won-Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  Unlte^^  States 
of  America.  NCOA,  which  represeiits  over 
160.000  noncommissioned  and  pe^ty  of- 
ficers, has  come  out  foursquare  oafbehalf 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee whose  future  a  small  handful  of 
House  Members  would  jeopardize  for  the 
sake  of  an  untested  "package,"  ttie  so- 
called  reforms  recommended  by  ||ie  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  to  reshape 
the  entire  structure  of  the  Hous<i  com- 
mittee system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28,  19' 
Stars  and  Stripes — the  National 
carried  an  article  entitled  "NCOi 
poses  Moving  House  Security  to 
Judiciary,"  in  which  Mr.  James  O. 
can,  president  of  NCOA  warned  that 
"well  meaning  but  uninformed  liberals" 
in  the  House  were  out  to  toll  the  fleath 
peal  for  HTflC.  | 

Second,    on    April    19.    1974,    fTCOA 
held  its  convention  in  San  Antonic^  Tex. 
where  it  passed  a  resolution  petil 
the  House  "to  reject  any  legislat 
forts  that  will  provide  for  the  reel 
or  abolishment  of  the  House  Coi 
on  Internal  Security."  i 

The    full    texts   of   both   documents 
follow:  T 

NCOA  OPTOBia  Moving  House  SicmifT  to 
Houm  Jttdiciaxt 


Mr.   James   O.   Duncan.   President 
Non      CommLssloned      Officers      Asaoct 
warns   that   weU   meaning   but   unlnl^ 
liberals  In  tbe  House  of  B«prMentatlv4 
by  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-MO) ,  are 
toll  the  death  peal  for  the  House  Cor 
on  Internal  Sectirlty    (HI8C). 

In  a  recent  move  by  bis  Select  Corai^lttee 
on  Committees,  Boiling  recommended  the 
transfer  of  HISC  to  the  House  Comnlttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  latter  groupTpver- 
■worked  and  overburdened  with  nearly;  one- 
third  of  the  legislation  Introduced  Ig  the 
House,  could  not  care  less.  Byldently,  IBoU- 
Ing.  rather  than  approach  the  Issue  dU^ctly. 
came  through  with  this  Idea  that  wUl  allow 
the  HISC  to  die  a  slow  but  agonizing  4Mkth, 
a  very  politically  smart  but  apparentl|f  un- 
intelligent move  on  his  part. 

The  HISC  and  Its  predecessor  haVf  for 
nearly  40  years  maintained  a  doee  vlglance 
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on  subversive  elements  In  the  United  States. 
Its  role  Is  even  more  important  today  than 
at  its  initial  establishment  during  the  hard- 
core fascist  era  of  the  late  1930's.  With  the 
decline  of  the  FBI's  surveillance  of  un- 
American  activities,  only  the  HISC  Is  actively 
working  to  keep  Congress,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  the  American  citizen  cognizant 
of  the  groups  and  individuals  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nation's  democratic  and 
republican  form  of  government. 

According  to  NCO  Association  President. 
Mr.  James  O.  Duncan,  the  United  States  can 
lU-afford  to  curtail  or  cut  off  the  appropria- 
tions and  activities  of  the  HISC.  Said  Mr. 
Duncan: 

"The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity has  been  Investigating  the  subversive 
Influence  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  groups  on  the 
mania,  discipline,  and  combat  readiness  of 
four  military  personnel. 

"Its  distinguished  Chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Ichord.  has  proven  to  one  and 
all  that  certain  subversive  groups  have  done 
their  best  to  dlsaflect  the  man  In  uniform, 
promote  an  American  defeat  In  Asia,  and 
humiliate  the  man  In  uniform.  Many  have 
named  the  mUltary  Itself  as  the  culprit  re- 
sponsible for  today's  permissiveness  In  the 
Services,  but  Chairman  Ichord  and  his  com- 
mittee have  pointed  to  the  real  criminal,  an- 
tiwar groups  who  detest  the  patriotic  men 
and  women  In  uniform." 

In  disseminating  his  statement.  Mr.  Dun- 
can urged  all  members  of  the  NCOA  to  write, 
wire,  or  telephone  their  congressmen  Im- 
medUtely.  "Request  that  your  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives support  full  appropriations  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  and 
oppose  any  attempt  to  'kill'  that  committee 
or  transfer  It  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  another 
committee,"  said  the  NCOA  prexy.  'The  Na- 
tion needs  Its  watchdog  more  than  ever." 

Duncan,  a  retired  Air  Force  NCO,  heads  the 
160.000-plus  member  NCO  Association  of 
noncommissioned  and  petty  officers  of  the 
US.  Armed  Forces.  The  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers are  on  active  duty  with  the  Army. 
Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

Ij:gisl,ative  Resoldtion  No.  6 :  House 
iNTixNAL  SECuarry  CoMMrrTEE 

A  recent  proposal  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Repr«untatlvee  recommends  passage  of 
legislation  that  will  transfer  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  another  stand- 
ing oonunlttee.  The  result  of  such  a  move. 
If  enacted,  wUl  result  In  the  committee's 
eventual  demise  as  the  blU  does  not  require 
that  the  committee's  staff  and  flies  will  also 
be  transferred. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has,  as  a  matter  of  political  and 
minority  group  pressure,  reduced  Its  sur- 
veillance of  un-American  activities.  What 
Information  Is  obtained  Is  normally  un- 
available to  oongreaslonal  legislators  or  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  inherent  upon  all 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  constant  vigil  of  subversive  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  organization  other  than 
the  House  Committee  on  Int«mal  Security 
that  oaa  and  will  do  the  Job  openly  with- 
out malloe,  and  In  tha  Interest  of  national 
sectirlty. 

Despite  afforta  for  detente,  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  its  mere  existence.  Is  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  world  conquest.  Some 
years  ago  the  then  Russian  premier  "prom- 
ised to  bury  the  United  States  within."  There 
Is  no  reason  today  to  believe  that  they  will 
do  othervrise. 

The  hidden  enemy  exists  today  more  than 
at  anytime  In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  around  us,  within  us,  and  worst 
of  all,  a  part  of  us.  As  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple believing  in  a  democratic  form  of  gor- 
emment,  the  United  States  cannot  tolerate 
the  existence  of  subversive  groups  lending 
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themselves  to  the  Internal  destruction  of 
this  Nation. 

Our  Country  is  in  danger.  The  peril  bears 
maximum  vigilance  at  any  cost. 

Therefore,  let  It  be  resolved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  petitioned  by  the  Non  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  USA  (NCOA)  to  re- 
ject any  legislative  efforts  that  will  provide 
for  the  restructure  or  abolishment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 


U.S.  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI  "TATIVB6 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
needs  chrome  in  order  to  produce  stain- 
less steel.  Rhodesia  is  a  major  supplier 
of  this  crucial  chrome  ore.  As  a  result  of 
the  disagreement  with  the  internal 
policies  of  Rhodesia  which  led  to  a 
United  Nations  economic  boycott,  some 
voices  have  been  raided  in  the  United 
States  urging  the  United  States  to  reln- 
stitute  the  ban  on  Rhodeslan  chrome.  An 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Playing 
Politics  With  Chrome"  appeared  in  the 
April  1974  edition  of  33  Magazine,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill's magazine  of  metal  produc- 
ing. This  editorial  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Pi-ATINC  POLmcs  WrrH  Chkokx 
(By  Joseph  Mazel) 
Our  wise  old  polltlcos.  ensconced  In  Wash- 
ington, once  again  appear  to  have  the  wan- 
dering eye.  Having  apparently  solved  all 
there  is  to  solve  in  their  own  backyards,  they 
are  once  again  on  the  international  prowl 
and  ready  to  play  moralist. 

And.  steel — especially  the  specialty  steel 
Industxy — gird  yourself,  they're  looking  your 
way  again.  Oh,  don't  worry;  It's  not  what 
you're  doing,  it's  from  whom  you're  buying 
a  certain  material.  Yes,  chrome  is  back  In  tlie 
news. 

Unforttinately,  chrome  is  an  Indispensable 
part  of  specialty  steel,  being  required  In  al- 
most every  alloy.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no 
substitute  known  today  for  chrome  In  stain- 
leas.  Unfortunately,  stainless  steels  are  essen- 
tial In  such  applications  aa  pollution  control 
equipment,  poww  gMieration  equipment, 
transportation,  food  processing,  chemical 
and  petroleum  production,  and  the  appliance 
industry. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  the  same  Indus- 
tries pegged  by  economists  to  be  this  nation's 
growth  Industries  In  the  short  and  long-term 
futiire. 

Unforttmately,  Rhodesia  has  over  66  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  world's  reaerveo  of 
chrome.  The  Republic  of  South  Afrloa,  Tur- 
key, and  Russia  are  the  only  other  countries 
with  dgnlflcant  chromium  supplies. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  has  a 
sanction  on  the  white-ruled  government  of 
Rhodesia.  While  the  record  cites  many  eva- 
sions of  the  economic  sanctions  by  such 
countries  aa  Japan.  Italy,  Oermany,  Swltaer- 
land,  and  others  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Etuope,  the  Middle  East,  and  even  some 
emerging  African  nations,  the  UJ3.  has  ad- 
hered to  the  UN-lmpoeed  aanctlons,  exoept 
for  the  importation  of  small  qtiantltiee  of 
strategic  materials. 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  In  its  Infinite 
wisdom,  is  now  attempting  to  ahut-off  Rho- 
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deatan  chrome  supplies  to  the  VS.  by  repeal- 
lag  the  Byrd  Amendnent.  Typically,  pro- 
ponanta  of  repeal  are  aaylng  elimination  of 
Bbodesian  chrome  will  not  jeopardize  spe- 
cialty or  carbon  steel  Joba^  Others  put  It 
more  bluntly:  A  "no"  vote  to  repeal  will  be 
racist  and  anti-labor. 

While  visiting  South  Africa  and  its  steel 
industry,  I  diac\issed  and  observed  this  po- 
litical situation  personally  and  It  is  my 
oooclusion  (non-expert,  however)  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  will  not  come  quick- 
ly, nor  easily.  And.  most  Importantly,  It  must 
be  achieved  intemally.  External  pressures  and 
demands  will  only  delay  any  proposed  or 
planned  aoIutlMis. 

HlstorleaUy,  eoonomic  sanctloiia  have 
rarely  worked  the  way  originally  Intended. 
And.  precedence  holds  true  in  Rhodesia.  In- 
ternal eoonomic  pressure  from  Black  Rho- 
desians  could,  however,  be  accomplished  by 
providing  them  wtlh  more  jobs  and  more 
opportunities.  Keeping  America  In  the 
Rhodeslan  clirome  market  will  be  one  step 
In  this  direction. 

If  Congress  Implements  this  sanction  once 
again,  we  wUl  see  another  American  policy 
that  Is  shortsighted,  uneconomical,  and  dis- 
astrous. 

Except  for  this  nation's  stockpile  of 
strategic  materials,  of  which  chrome  Is  one, 
the  U.S.  must  rely  solely  on  Imports  to  satis- 
fy Its  demands.  Well,  the  Arabs  tied  us  up 
when  they  embargoed  oil  shipments  to  the 
U.S.,  and  they  account  for  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  supply. 

Just  Imagine  what  can  be  done  to  our 
country  and  Its  specialty  steel  Industry  If  Its 
new  suppliers  should  embargo  chrome  to 
the  US.  because  of  domestic  policies,  or  on 
some  other  pretense. 

Additionally,  the  price  of  chrome  world- 
wide will  soar.  The  question:  Can  the  spe- 
cialty Industry  afford  such  a  price  Increase? 

Gentlemen:  Are  you  about  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  hammer  one  of  the  final  nails  (and 
itll  probably  be  foreign-made)  Into  the 
coffin  of  the  UjB.  specialty  steel  Industryf 


STUDENTS  VISIT  NATION'S 
CAPITOL 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  n.OKn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  welcome  to  the  Capitol  today  students 
from  DeLaura  Junior  High  School  In 
Satellite  Beach,  Fla.  Almost  50  young 
people  are  In  Washington  this  week  on  a 
trip  sponsored  by  their  student  coimcll. 
Having  studied  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try in  school  and  our  government  proc- 
esses, they  have  undertsiken  this  trip 
to  see  first-hand  so  many  of  the  places 
they  have  read  about  and  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  many  of  the  great  events 
in  our  history. 

The  students  visiting  Washington 
from  DeLaura  are  Cecilia  Dorsey,  Mindy 
Hagen,  Marie  Didler,  Valerie  Shlfflett, 
Nancy  Basile,  Debbie  Miller,  Lisa  Hays, 
Cindy  Seltz,  Katie  Fabian,  Karen  Day, 
Valerie  Neville,  Paula  Paulklner,  Kelly 
Davis,  Beth  OottreU,  E>ondl  Weber.  Pam 
Brantley,  Debbie  Galney,  Terr!  Saunders, 
Cindy  Curtin,  Nancy  Sells.  Jennifer  Til- 
ler, Laurie  Foster,  Shelly  Moses,  Lorl 
Krause,  Valerie  Howard.  Poncho  San- 
ches.  Bill  Yearty.  Qreff  Howland,  Rich- 
ard Briel,  Ken  Jones,  Oary  Leonard, 
Pat  Weber.  Tom  Gray.  Mike  TOlis.  Bob 
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Schelonka,  Leonard  Robinson,  Clark 
Robinson.  Bill  Bailey,  and  Mark  Ellis. 
The  chaperones  for  the  group  Indude 
Fred  Perlee,  Lt.  Col.  Milton  N.  Shlfflett, 
Jim  Iry,  Mrs.  Asenath  C.  Coker,  and  Mis. 
Ksu%n  Keller. 

We  welcome  these  young  people  from 
DeLaura  Junior  High  In  Satellite  Beach. 
Fla.,  to  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRINQ  EDUCATOR 
OF  BAKERSFIELD,  CALIF. 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  KirrCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
friends  in  the  Edison  School  District  of 
Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  gather  to  pay  tribute 
to  Tom  Lindquist,  who  wUl  retire  this 
year  sis  district  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal. I  would  like  to  add  my  personsil 
message  of  commendation. 

Throughout  his  over  35  years  of  dedi- 
cated service,  Mr.  Lindquist  has  received 
recognition  by  his  colleagues,  students, 
their  parents,  and  the  community  as  an 
outstanding  leader  in  education,  not  only 
as  an  administrator,  but  as  a  fine 
teacher. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1938,  Tom  Lind- 
quist has  excelled  in  every  field  of  edu- 
cation. He  began  his  teaching  career  in 
the  Standard  School  District,  Bakers- 
field,  where  he  remained  imtil  1942.  After 
5  months  as  a  teacher  In  the  Bakersfleld 
City  School  District,  Tom  Lindquist  took 
3  years  out  of  his  teaching  career  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  n. 

In  1947,  he  was  appointed  district  su- 
perintendent and  principal  of  the  Edison 
School  District,  where  he  has  served  for 
27  years  with  characteristic  dedication. 
Mr.  Lindquist  served  2  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Association  of 
School  Administrators  for  Kem,  Kings, 
and  Tulare  Counties;  and  1  year  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Kem  County  Hementtiry 
Administrators  Association.  He  has  as- 
sisted the  Advisory  Council  of  Fresno 
State  College  In  Bakersfleld,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  CESAA.  central  section  in 
1954,  and  Is  a  life  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Congress  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Within  the  California  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  not  only  £is  pres- 
ident, he  has  worked  diligently  on  the 
State  Policies  Commission  and  the  State 
Nominating  and  Retirement  Commit- 
tees. 

Listed  In  Who's  Who  In  Education  for 
1963-64,  Tom's  active  professional  sched- 
ule Is  augmented  by  additional  commu- 
nity service,  such  as  being  president  of 
the  Oildale  Lions  Club,  1952. 

Most  importantly,  his  friends  are  hon- 
oring Tom  Lindquist  as  a  gentleman  of 
high  principles,  a  dedicated  citizen,  and 
a  credit  to  an  old  and  noble  profession. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  best 
wishes  to  Tom,  his  wife,  and  family,  on 
his  retirement  and  sincere  appreclstlan 
for  his  dauntless  efforts  In  the  ptcrsuit 
of  quality  education. 


BRING  BOYS  HOME— TO  PAY 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  arti- 
cle on  amnesty  written  by  Jim  Bishop.  It 
was  carried  in  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
The  article  follows : 

BaiKG  BoTS  HoMX — To  Pat 


(By  Jim  BUhop) 

Nations  are  mortal.  Uke  people,  they  die 
when  they  stop  fighting  to  11t«.  The  agony 
of  the  patriot  Is  that  he  must  be  wOUng  to 
wear  a  uniform,  shoulder  a  nfle,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  risk  death  at  the  hands  of  a  stnuiger 
who  fights  for  an  alien  phlloeophy. 

It  was  like  this  aU  the  way  back  to  the 
nomadic  tribes.  Everybody  Is  opposed  to 
war  but,  when  It  comes.  If  the  young  men 
run  and  hide,  they  aid  and  abet  the  enemy. 

40.000 


The  United  States  of  America  turn  about 
40,000  deeerters  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  •> 
large.  They  skulk  In  bitterness  in  Sweden.  In 
Algeria,  In  Canada.  In  small  towns  acroas  the 
U.S. 

An  organizatkxi  called  Safe  Return  cam- 
paigns to  grant  them  forgiveness.  Unfortu- 
nately, Safe  Return  was  not  devised  to  help 
the  53.000  American  soldiers  who  died  In 
Vietnam.  They  lie  uncomplaining  In  boxes. 

Several  such  organizations  pressure  the 
President  and  the  Congreas  to  permit  the 
40,000  to  come  back  to  their  famines,  be  ac- 
corded the  protection  of  the  Constitution, 
and  feel  free  to  complain  about  what  a  lousy 
system  we  have. 

Cotmt  my  small  vote  as  opposed  to  any- 
thing less  than  slamming  all  of  them  Into 
military  prisons  for  the  full  time  they  would 
have  aerved  In  the  mUltary.  As  Americans,  we 
arrogate  to  ouraelves  the  right  to  disagree 
intemaUy,  but,  when  we  are  called  to  fight  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  one,  we  are  the  UNITED 
States. 

Call  them  deserters,  slackers,  cowards,  any- 
thing you  please.  In  an  article  In  the  cur- 
rent Progressive,  Judith  Miller  refers  to  them 
as  "self-retired  veterans."  The  label  isn't 
important.  I  think  of  them  as  "Slackers 
Anonymous." 

Miss  MUler  writes  a  sympatiietic  but 
\inpersuaslve  article  for  amnesty.  I  applauded 
the  President  when  he  shouted  Never!  Never! 
It  is  conceded  that  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  the  most  costly  error  in  VS. 
political  history.  We  burled  our  blood  and 
oxir  treasure  In  rice  paddles. 

Among  the  casualties  was  a  man  named 
Lyndon  Johiuon.  He  believed  his  generals. 
Another  President  promised  us  "peace  with 
honor."  We  got  peace,  but  Vietnam  dldnt. 
Honor  is  a  word  used  by  women  of  quea- 
tlonable  character. 

ALWATS  WORST  TICK 

War  has  always  been  the  worst  of  man"! 
vices.  It  Is,  as  has  been  said,  the  filnal  word  In 
diplomacy.  There  are  no  good  ones.  But,  good 
or  bad,  no  nation  can  afford  to  allow  its 
youth  to  decide  individually  for  or  against 
war. 

If  the  UjB.  grants  amnesty  to  the  40.000 
who  ran  away  from  the  flag,  this  country 
could  never  again  raise  an  army  or  a  nary. 
If  the  need  aroee,  4,000.000  could  evade 
serving  our  country  because  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  risk  my  life  m  battle  if  I 
am  certain  to  be  forgiven  my  desertion  of 
the  colors  later. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  House  will  begin 
hearings  on  amnesty.  I  dont  know  why. 
Thoae  eager  to  testify  are  the  people  at  Safe 
Return,  relatives  and  friends  of  m«i  who 
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rafused  to  fight  but  who  ar«  now  9p  mlBer- 
abl«  In  other  lands  that  they  are — e^ciue  the 
expression — dying  to  come  home. 

THST'D   BMZLB  DT  GBAVKB 

The  big  organization,  of  course,  ill  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Universal  and  Uncon- 
ditional Amnesty.  It  is  a  coalition,  of  scores 
of  peace  groups.  The  current  law  states  that 
a  deserter  can  be  sentenced  to  t&ree  years 
in  prison.  If  the  63.000  dead  heart  It,  they 
would  smile  In  their  gravee. 

The  peace  groups  should,  I  feej^  canvass 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  l^d  North 
Korea  and  ask  how  they  disposed  ot  slaclcers. 
It  cannot  hurt  to  ascertain  how  other  so- 
cledlst  countries,  such  as  China  an#  the  So- 
viet Union,  patted  "war  reslatera*"  on  the 
bade  and  got  arovmd  to  saying:  "KJome  on 
home.  All  Is  forgiven." 

I  confess  that  I  feel  that  It  Is  dtmlnal  to 
8i>end  87  billion  dollars  In  defense. iHowever, 
If  It  Is  necessary  to  spend  this  muc!^  to  make 
America  invincible  to  attack.  It  Is  m|>ney  well 
spent — an  expensive  Insiirance  policy. 

But  money  alone  will  not  save  Aa^erlca.  We 
require  patriots  who  feel  that  this  (Jountry  Is 
worth  saving.  We  must  have  the  sal^e  caliber 
of  humans  who,  at  Concord  and  Islington, 
were  called  Mlnutemen.  Let  us  ^mnt  no 
amnesty  for  the  man  who  wants  hf|  cotintry 
to  serve  Mm,  but  will  not  aerro  h^  country. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  SPECIAL  ](NERaY 
FIESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1175 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  AUCAirSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  May  1,  197i 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Bpeaker, 
though  I  was  among  those  w^o  voted 
In  favor  of  H.R.  14434,  specif  energy 
research  and  development  api)roprla- 
tlons  for  fiscal  1975,  I  remain  cdncemed 
that  conspicuously  absent  from  ^e  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  bill  iwas  an 
appropriate  effort  to  consider  thfe  energy 
options  available  through  ocea^  power. 

KNKRGT     OPTIONS     INCLUDE     OCKAN  ;  POWEK 

Just  recently  I  attended  tho*  annual 
Sea-Space  Symposium,  which  is  %  society 
of  leaders  in  science,  industry,  aiid  Gov- 
ernment, brought  together  for  t^e  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  efficient  eicchange 
of  technology  between  the  spfuie  and 
marine  environments.  Members  of  the 
Sea-Space  Symposium  have  j^ned  in 
a  mutual  efifort  to  support  and  ei^courage 
the  technological  growth  of  th^  Nation, 
the  development  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea  and  space,  foe  edu- 
cation of  the  public  to  the  benolts  that 
are  to  be  realized,  and  the  deviopment 
of  the  sciences  that  will  make  iichleve- 
ment  possible. 

The  subject  of  the  1974  sprfig  con- 
ference was  "Power  from  the  i)ceans," 
or  as  some  would  describe  It, ;  "Ocean 
Power  As  It  Relates  to  the  I  Energy 
Crisis."  The  ocean  is  a  vast  reaburce  of 
energy  and  its  development  is  far  from 
realization  of  its  potential. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  thejmeetlng 
was  a  presentation  by  Dr.  BetsyiAncker- 
Johnson,  assistant  secretary  ^f  com- 
merce for  science  and  technol(|gy,  dur- 
ing which  she  discussed  several  options 
for  development  of  energy  poteriial.  One 
of  the  options  includes  develoBment  of 
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energy  from  the  oceans.  Dr.  Johnson 
postulated  that  if  we  dedicated  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  30  million  square  miles  of 
ocean  having  the  appropriate  thermal 
conditions  to  building  1,000  power  plants, 
we  could,  in  principle,  supply  the  United 
States  with  its  entire  electrical  needs. 
That  single  observation  convinces  me 
that  we  should  be  conducting  extensive 
research  and  development  of  future  uses 
of  ocean  power.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks,  entitled 
"Energy  and  the  Environment." 
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PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COORDINA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OV   KJKNXSOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  meet  urgent 
needs  for  carefully  considering  our  vital 
fish,  wildlife,  and  other  resources  in  our 
national  water  development  program. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  CoordinaUon  Act,  first 
enacted  in  1934,  to  incorporate  a  number 
of  recommendations  from  Federal  and 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  and  a 
number  of  conservation  organizations 
with  an  Interest  in  these  matters.  A  se- 
ries of  conferences  among  these  groups 
develop>ed  a  consensus  of  views  and  these 
were  Incorporated  into  an  Action  Re- 
port released  late  in  1971.  It  set  forth  169 
recommendations  for  needed  changes  in 
legislation,  policy,  and  procedures,  all 
of  which  have  bearing  on  the  considera- 
tion given  fish  and  wildlife  In  planning 
and  constructing  Federal  and  federally 
licensed  and  assisted  water  projects. 
Among  the  highest  in  priority  was  to 
seek  strengthening  amendments  to  the 
Coordination  Act.  The  bill  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  reflects  those  firm  recom- 
mendations. 

The  bill  would  bring  projects  con- 
structed or  assisted  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  as  well  as  those  licensed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  would  en- 
courage changes  in  planning  procedures 
to  have  fish  and  wildlife  professionals 
become  a  part  of  each  project  planning 
team  so  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions would  be  built  Into  project  plan- 
ning from  the  earliest  point.  The  joint 
planning  of  projects  called  for  would 
minimize  and  help  eliminate  the  divisive 
and  costly  delaying  action-reaction  re- 
lationships among  agencies. 

The  amended  act  would  encourage  use 
of  new  procedures  to  prevent,  compen- 
sate, and  mitigate  fish  and  wildlife  losses 
in  national  water  development  projects. 
It  would  strengthen  public  participation 
In  planning  water  development  projects. 
It  would  help  Insure  that  features  rec- 
ommended for  fish  and  wildlife  be  in- 
stalled in  phase  with  other  project  fea- 
tures, rather  than  at  some  later  date 
when  land  costs,  for  example,  have  es- 
calated. 

In  short,  the  amendments  generally 


are  designed  to  Insure  that  fish,  wildlife, 
and  other  resources  become  "equally 
considered  purposes"  of  the  national  wa- 
ter" development  programs.  They  seek  to 
insure  that  future  water  projects  truly 
will  yield  the  optimum  range  of  public 
benefits  that  the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
expect. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  a  large 
segment  of  society  is  increasingly  aware 
of  and  concerned  over  man's  Impacts  on 
the  resource  base.  They  know  the  prob- 
lems Congress  faces  In  trying  to  balance 
development  with  maintenance  of  the 
ecological  Integrity  of  our  vital  resource 
base.  The  proposed  amendmoits  I  offer 
today  refiect  the  experiences  gained  and 
shortcomings  identified  in  16  years  of 
operations  under  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  last  amended  In  de- 
tail in  1958. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  my  bill  is 
the  sole  answer  to  resolving  this  serious 
environmental  issue.  Rather,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  identify  and  respond  to  the 
weaknesses  in  the  current  program, 
which  prevent  full  consideration  being 
given  to  the  many  factors  involved  in 
projects  affecting  water  resources.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  my  bill  responds 
to  these  problems. 

But  I  suggest  that  It  may  be  possible, 
when  public  hearings  are  held,  and  I 
hope  they  may  be  held  soon,  to  make  this 
bUl  even  more  responsive.  I  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  matter.  I  solicit 
participation  and  assistance  in  produc- 
ing an  act  which  will  assure  that  fish, 
wildlife,  and  other  related  resources  are 
fully  considered  in  the  planning,  design, 
and  operation  of  Federad  and  federally 
licensed  or  assisted  water  resources 
projects. 


ISRAEL'S  26TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  WEW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ^\1th 
a  great  deal  of  hope  and  a  feeling  of 
friendship  that  I  join  with  those  free- 
dom loving  people  throughout  the  world 
who  are  celebrating  the  2eth  anniversary 
of  Israel.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  to 
have  visited  the  State  of  Israel  several 
times  during  recent  years  and  to  have 
met  with  the  leaders  of  that  sovereign 
nation.  I  have  also  had  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  moving  strug- 
gle of  a  people  determined  to  resist  at- 
tempts at  their  destruction. 

One  look  at  the  world  map  tells  the 
story  of  the  importance  of  Israel's  sur- 
vival to  the  free  world,  for  her  ability 
to  prosper  assures  a  link  from  democratic 
nations  to  the  Middle  East.  But  one  must 
do  more  than  study  a  world  map  to  un- 
derstand the  people  of  Israel  and  the  his- 
toric struggle  for  freedom  which  has  been 
the  strength  of  her  people.  One  who  haj 
not  visited  Israel  cannot  imderstand  the 
constant  cloud  of  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  this  nation  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  her  neighbors  to 
drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 

Recent  years  and  recent  months  have 
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been  particularly  difficult  for  Israel,  but 
our  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  remain  strong  and  alive.  Israel 
has  come  a  long  way  since  the  United  Na- 
tions guaranteed  her  sovereignty  26  years 
ago  and  Israel  can  be  very  proud  of  her 
record  since  that  date.  Democracy  is  a 
heritage  which  we  in  the  United  States 
cherish  and  democrcay  is  the  cornerstone 
of  Israel. 

As  we  in  the  United  States  join  others 
in  wishing  our  Israel  friends  success  on 
the  26th  anniversary  of  their  sovereign 
state,  I  add  my  prayers  for  a  true  resolu- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  tensions  which 
has  concerned  all  nations  of  the  world  as 
a  threat  to  world  peace. 


THE  FAILINGS  OF  OUR  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  today  Is 
Law  Day  and  throughout  the  country 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  legal 
profession,  the  courts,  and  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  little  If  any  heed  will  be  given  to  the 
many  serious  shortcomings  in  the  Amer- 
ican criminal  Justice  system.  Scant  con- 
cern will  be  expressed  for  the  maimer  in 
which  our  legal  processes  treat  the  Na- 
tion's minorities  or  those  persons  who 
are  now  imprisoned  or  on  parole. 

Recently,  New  York  Ci^  Criminal 
Court  Judge  Bruce  Wright  delivered  a 
very  timely  and  perceptive  address  be- 
fore the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni 
of  New  York  Law  School.  He  cmlte  aptly 
observed  the  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  commented 
on  the  double  standard  which  exists  In 
the  implementation  of  Justice,  hs  Judge 
Wright  so  correctly  noted: 

If  the  law  has  Its  Imperfections,  It  reflects 
whatever  Is  missing  In  the  men  who  make 
them  and  construe  them. 

Judge  Wright's  remarks  were  re- 
printed In  the  April  22  edition  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal.  I  believe  it  is 
most  importsmt  that  we  consider  what 
he  has  said,  especially  on  Law  Day,  and 
I  tmi  pleased  to  present  his  speech  here- 
with for  Inclusion  In  the  Record: 

An  Angrt  Jttdcx  and  Cbimtnal  Jttstici: 
(By  Bruce  McM.  Wright) 

(Note. — New  York  City  Criminal  Court 
Judge  Bruce  Wright  has  become  a  contro- 
versial Judicial  figure  because  of  his  views 
with  respect  to  ball  for  prospective  criminal 
defendants.  Judge  Wright  Is  an  alumnus  of 
New  York  Law  School  and  the  adjoining  text 
Is  excerpted  from  his  address  recently  to  the 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  of  New  York 
Law  School.) 

The  criminal  law  is  the  world  of  Alice 
stepping  through  the  looking  glass  Into  an 
underworld  wonderland.  It  is  the  mad  de- 
rangements of  a  maze  In  Kafka's  Castle  and 
the  lunatic  ordeal  of  his  tHal.  It  Is  the  wrlte- 
It-as-you-go  script  for  lonesco's  Theatre  of 
the  Absurd.  It  Is  a  Three  Penny  Opera  sung 
to  Brecht-neck  speed.  It  is  a  ragged  panto- 
mime and  a  poor  people's  pageant,  acted  out 
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in  the  filth  and  harsh  tempers  of  a  perfect 
backdrop  for  crime. 

It  Is  entering  the  sacred  temple  of  the  law 
with  reverence,  only  to  see  crude,  coarse, 
gross  and  profane  graffiti  leap  out  at  you 
from  the  walls,  scarred  by  magic  markers.  It 
Is  a  raise  en  scene  more  fitting  for  the  stink 
of  a  toUet  In  a  dirty  subway. 

THE    AHENA 

The  law,  which  embraces  every  human 
predicament  in  Its  eclectic  reach.  Is  the  per- 
fect place  to  study  democracy's  Imperfec- 
tions, its  sullied  dreams.  Each  courtroom  is 
an  off-Broadway  arena,  where  the  law,  cos- 
tumed in  the  emperor's  clothing,  feeds  upon 
Its  amendments,  then  devours  itself  and  Its 
young. 

One  becomes  aware  of  the  poet's  cry  In  the 
darkness  that  the  situation  of  this  time  sur- 
rounds us  like  a  baffling  crime.  While  QU- 
bert  and  Sullivan  lyrics  can  command  that 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  penalties  re- 
main a  variable  vexation  in  our  law. 

Too  often,  the  rich  and  the  powerful  have 
their  wrists  rapped  lightly,  whUe  the  poor, 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  offense,  are  packed 
off  to  durance  vUe. 

When  the  respectable  citizens  run  afoul  of 
the  law,  the  body  statutory  writhes  to  make 
flexible  adjustments.  If  the  law  has  a  soci- 
ology, it  Is  a  middle  class  one,  where  middle 
class  white  Judges  yield  to  what  Professor 
Robert  O.  Olson  has  called  "The  Morality  Of 
Self-interest." » 

When  that  Nebraska-bom  son  of  the 
middle-border,  Roscoe  Pound,  propounded 
the  thesis  that  the  law  should  be  an  efficient 
instrument  for  social  reconstruction,'  he 
must  have  thought  that  the  law  would  be  in 
for  radical  progress. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case,  alas. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  be  more  sociol- 
ogy on  the  walls  of  the  courthouse  where  I 
labor,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  assizes  of 
the  law.  Outside  the  tiny  and  Infested  court- 
room where  I  have  been  banished,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  arresting  legend.  It  Is 
written  in  the  clear  and  legible  handwriting 
of  the  illiterate,  as  Arthur  Koestler  once  de- 
scribed Spencerlan  slants  and  ovals.  Refer- 
ring to  a  certain  television  commercial.  It 
says,  "Charley  Tuna  must  be  a  Nigger  flsh; 
he's  so  socially  unacceptable." 

Another  message,  reading  like  a  militant 
and  murderous  Injunction,  says,  "Kill,  klU, 
kill,  but  kill  the  Niggers  and  the  Jews  first." 

Crowning  all  of  this  al  fresco  hatred  Is  the 
Lenny  Bruce  comment  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  says  that,  "In  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
Justice  Is  in  the  Halls." 

NOT    WTTH    A    BANG 

Something  is  out  of  Joint  with  the  legal 
business.  If  it  so  uniformly  Inspires  such 
melancholy  criticism  from  those  who  are  its 
victims.  They  are  prophets  of  doom  in  their 
anonymity.  Their  trips  to  court  offer  a  theme 
and  variation  on  the  T.  S.  Eliot  dictum  that, 
"This  is  the  way  the  world  ends,  this  Is  the 
way  the  world  ends,  this  Is  the  way  the  world 
ends,  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper."  • 

Closer  to  the  truth,  I  suppose,  is  that  it 
ends  with  both  a  bang  and  a  whimper,  with 
no  guarantee  which  comes  first. 

If  the  law  has  its  Imperfections,  it  reflects  • 
whatever  is  missing  In  the  men  who  make 
them  and  construe  them.  If  the  law  is  too 
distant  from  its  handmaiden.  Justice,  then 
some  of  us  must  become  latter-day  Sir  Gala- 
hads,  seeking  out  its  holy  grall,  so  that  crim- 
inal Justice  may  become  more  Just  than 
criminal. 

As  we  watch  our  nationtd  cheerleader. 
President  Nixon,  with  a  futUe  finger  in  the 
dyke,  while  Watergate  floods  our  country  in 
cynicism  and  ravages  our  spiritual  ecology, 
issues  of  law  and  order  take  on  a  strange  sig- 
nificance. 
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rOBGKT  THX  INNOCENT 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Law  and  Order  has  recently  come  to  be 
known  as  the  code  expression  to  the  socio- 
logical etymologists  among  us.  It  means  keep 
the  niggers  and  spies  off  the  streets  and  in 
Jail.  It  means  that  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence should  be  done  away  with. 

So  successful  has  the  era  of  law  and  order 
been,  along  with  the  cry  of  crime  in  the 
streets,  strict  construction  and  preventive 
detention,  that  the  urbsm  Jails  of  America 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Of  course,  as  you  now  know, 
literally  bulge  to  bursting  with  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Of  course,  as  you  now  know, 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  known,  by  order  of  those 
ethnic  Napoleons  who  have  the  gaU  to  divide 
and  rule,  as  "hlspanlcs." 

In  this  country's  cities,  every  day  and  every 
night,  the  police  having  hunted  In  those 
ghettos  we  caU  Jungles,  produce  their  catch. 

Preventive  detention,  specifically  rejected 
by  the  State  Legislatiire,  leap>s  miraculously 
to  life,  as  Judges  set  ball  at  figures  which 
rival  the  national  debt.  Even  as  the  rich 
could  buy  their  freedom  from  military  serv- 
ice during  the  Civil  War,  so  too,  only  the 
wealthy,  when  accused  Ot  otliiw,  can  buy 
their  pretrial  freedom. 

E008  AND  TKUK  OCCUPANTS 

Whether  or  not  we  admit  it,  our  Jails  have 
become  nigger  and  hispanlc  zoos,  with  mostly 
white  keepers,  who  throw  slop  at  the  two- 
legged  beats,  turn  keys  and,  generally,  keep 
their  human  captives  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  one  reserves  for  wUd  and  danger- 
ous beasts. 

Even  Mayor  Lindsay,  when  he  was  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  himself  a  lawyer,  has  been 
shown  on  television  rushing  to  the  bedside 
of  a  police  officer  who  had  been  shot  in  tlM 
abdomen,  a  aad  expression  fixed  to  his  face. 
He  condemned  the  defendant,  not  then  yet 
arraigned,  as  a  "vicious  gunman."  Alas,  for 
the  presiimption  of  Innocence. 

Looking  at  such  a  ^ectacle.  It  was  easy  to 
Imagine  Impartial  Jurors,  fresh  from  such 
Z-rated  bias,  to  vote  to  do  away  with  the  pr»- 
suxc^tlon  of  Innocence  and  quickly  arrive  at 
a  unanimous  and  prearranged  finding  at 
guUt. 

The  Mayor,  had  Just  stepped  through  an- 
other looking  glass.  Into  the  wonderland  of 
pre-trial  publicity.  Demonstrating  his  versa- 
tility, he  also  condemned  the  Judge  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "Judicial  insensitlvlty." 

MATTIB  or  BATL 

Excessive  baU  tears  off  the  false  skin  cover- 
ing the  American  bias  against  the  poor.  This 
kind  of  fiscal  Justice  is  a  dirty  Joke  played 
upon  the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
people.  It  caters  to  class  fears  and  spurs  the 
development  of  oppressive  techniques. 

When  the  haves  hold  the  have-nots  In  con- 
tempt, they  do  so  because  of  an  overriding 
belief  that  the  have-nots  are  planning  revo- 
lution which  the  haves  neglect  when  depriv- 
ing the  poor  and  the  helpless. 

The  city  seems  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  to 
us.  When  It  was  suggested  that  all  police- 
men should  live  in  the  city  of  their  employ- 
ment there  was  a  unanimous  cry  of  dissent 
from  the  officers,  who  said  that  the  place  was 
far  to  dangerous  for  them  to  have  their 
families.  This  is  the  very  city  the  poUce  are 
sworn  to  protect  and  guard.  In  guard  we 
trust,  indeed. 

The  police  should  know.  They  seem  to 
have  had  a  large  part  in  making  the  city 
lawless.  The  Knapp  Commission  publicized 
some  shocking  revelations  about  New  York's 
Finest.  Their  taking  of  graft,  and  their  theft 
of  large  quantities  of  narcotics  from  their 
own  property  clerk,  makes  them  millionaires 
of  the  expensive  suburbs,  where  most  of 
them  live. 

These  fearless  guardians  have  now  asked 
to  carry  shotguns.  That  they  do  not  need 
such  weaponry  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  shooting  of  a  little  Black  boy.  His  death 
shows  that  handguns  are  acctirate  enough. 
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It  also  shows  that  all  Negroes  lock  alike, 
since  the  little  boy  was  said  to  rtsemble  a 
robbery  suspect  who  is  a  full-gTO\*>i  man. 

As  with  God.  our  city  Is  said  td  be  quite 
dead  In  the  crumble  and  decay  of!  its  poor. 
Budgets  are  overextended.  Services  pire  being 
curtailed;  Judges  and  commls8l<iiera  are 
trembling  at  the  sound  of  the  nami  Nadjarl. 
NUon  lawyera  quail  at  the  prospect  of  a 
subpoena  from  Jaworakl.  I 

But  this  old  rat-Infested  port  ilty  con- 
tinues to  endure.  It  may  be  old,  flrty  and 
overcrowded.  But  as  the  recent!  primary 
showed,  there  are  many  lovers  aiil  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  the  ancient  mlstro^s. 

What  Beethoven.  Bach,  Bral^ns  and 
Boccherlnl  gave  us  In  music,  at  4"^  time, 
Badlllo,  Beame,  Blaggl  and  Bl|unenthal 
sought  to  give  us  In  politics.  Aab  of  the 
four,  three  are  lawyers.  Is  It  of  som^  sinister 
import  that  the  only  nonlawyeii  Beame, 
won?  j 

These  are  evil  days  for  membe^  of  the 
Bar.  1 

L.  Patrick  Gray,  that  pious  pvagon  of 
snoop:  the  man  with  the  stem  aal  honest 
face,  reading  like  a  map  of  the  tr^e  public 
ethic,  confessed  on  national  television  that 
he  had  burned  at  the  stake  vital  '^atergate 
evidence  which  he  had  not  even  Iread.  By 
that  act,  he  added  a  new  dlmensK^  to  na- 
tional witchcraft.  j 

wo  PITT 

It  Is  against  this  kind  of  ba<icdrop  of 
confession  and  avoidance  that  the  president. 
In  sending  his  Criminal  Reform  A<i  to  Con- 
gress, admonished  that  body  to  pjjvlde  for 
"punishment  without  pity."  W|tat  this 
means  Is  that  the  absence  of  rehabilitation 
now  becomes  an  article  of  falthj — maybe. 
One  can  never  be  certain  how  absent  of  pity 
and  consideration  will  be  the  sentences  or 
thoee  numerous  former  White  Hffuse  law- 
yers, who  must  face  trial  and  pos^ble  con- 
viction. 

I  suspect  that  few  law  students  Will  prac- 
tice criminal  law.  Out  of  the  50(^0  New 
York  lawyers,  only  1.000  have  h|kd  their 
names  placed  on  a  list  as  willing  to  accept 
criminal  causes  by  assignment  aQd  for  a 
state-paid  fee. 

LAW  IS  A  ASS 

The  law  Is  a  strange  and  moody  business. 
Charles  Dickens,  speaking  throughj  his  Mr. 
Bumble,  was  moved  to  say  with  bdjth  vehe- 
mence and  some  fractured  syntax,  that, 
"The  law  Is  a  ass   It  Is  a  Idiot!"       : 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  In  The  Travelen  moaned 
that  the  laws  grind  the  poor,  and  flch  men 
rule  the  law.  ' 

Edmund  Burke  spoke  of  the  Ia*r  as  In- 
justice "codified."  He  claimed  the^  It  pro- 
tected the  idle  rich  from  the  explc^ted  poor 
and  added  a  new  evil  to  society  Ifnown  as 
lawyers. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  wept  that  the  law 
caught  the  small  dies  and  allowed  the  great 
to  "brake  through."  Sir  Francis,  a|  experts 
on  Elizabethan  LaCunae  will  recallJ  was  Im- 
peached for  taking  bribes.  His  de<|nse  was 
that,  yes,  he  took  bribes,  but  that!  he  took 
equal  amounts  from  both  the  plaiitlff  and 
the  defendant,  and  then  ruled  on  tl^  merits. 

This  does  not  paint  a  pretty  picture  Still,  ' 
as  one  wanders  through  the  well-upjolstered 
wilderness  of  our  profession,  with  tl^sts  and 
estates,  commercial  clients  and  corptorate  re- 
tainers, keep  in  mind  that  the  l«w  needs 
some  of  the  honest  sweat  of  lawyea  on  the 
criminal  side. 

There  are  too  many  lawyers  who  ixe  aloof, 
distant,  removed  and  apart  from  ^e  crimi- 
nal Justice  sywtcm.  The  criminal  Jtitlce  sys- 
tem is  acutely  ill.  It  Is  acutely  1^  need  of 
artificial  respiration  and  that  tranifuslon  of 
youthful  blood  which  flows  regularly  from 
our  law  schools. 

It  also  needs  Judges  who  can  abollah  from 
their  minds  the  Institutional  raoten  iq>on 
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which  all  of  us  have  been  nourished  and 
reared. 

It  needs  Judges  who  oan  Ignore  the  hysteri- 
cal screaming  of  the  muck-raking  tabloids 
and  policemen's  gazettes. 

It  needs  to  train  Judges  and  pick  them 
In  a  way  which  Is  radically  different  from 
the  way  It  Is  now  done.  Bright  young  law 
students  should  opt  for  the  profession  of 
Judging,  in  their  third  year  of  law  school  and 
then  begin  arduous  training  which  leads  to 
the  aweeome  power  of  a  Judge. 

JTTDICIAL     TRAXKIKO 

The  new  training  for  Judges  should  Involve 
an  apprenticeship  after  the  trainee  has  been 
exposed  to  ethnic  sensitivity  tests,  the  p)sy- 
chology  of  the  poor,  and  then  been  psycho- 
analyzed In  depth,  to  determine  the  sta- 
bility of  his  personality,  or  reveal  his  likeli- 
hood, to  scream  and  rant  and  rave,  as  some 
Judges  now  do. 

I  have  accused  some  of  my  brothers  on 
the  Bench  of  imposing  excessive  ball,  and 
by  that  device,  committing  a  kind  of  victim- 
izing crime  of  their  own.  Speaking  on  the 
topic  of  ball  is  very  much  like  performing 
exploratory  surgery  upon  myself,  without 
benefit  of  anesthesia  and  with  a  dull  scapel. 

With  ball  so  often  Imposed  in  an  amount 
which  the  Judge  believes  a  defendant  cannot 
po«t,  our  courts  have  become  havens  for 
moneychangers.  It  Is  almost  as  thoiigh  we 
live  by  the  hard  specie  of  the  Calvin  Coolldge 
dictum  that.  "The  business  of  America  Is 
business." 

It  Is  by  such  rapes  of  the  Constitution  that 
Justice  is  both  mortgaged  and  foreclosed  at 
the  same  time. 

Since  the  system,  which  I  help  administer, 
Ls  mostly  white,  while  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
accused  are  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  the  kinds 
of  ball  set  for  the  defendants,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  white  measure  of  Justice  for  the 
poor  minorities  who  parade  before  the  Bench. 

POO«    CANNOT    WIN 

The  white  world,  which  so  despairs  of  the 
welfare  system  and  which  begrudges  the  poor 
such  a  disgraceful  pittance  when  they  are 
unemployed,  suddenly  Invokes  the  rough 
standards  of  a  millionaire  when  the  poor  are 
accused. 

A  few  examples  of  the  way  the  money  ball 
system  works  may  give  us  pause. 

A  black  man  accused  of  abusing  his  black 
woman,  may  have  the  charges  reduced  or 
dismissed,  or.  at  worst,  he  will  be  paroled. 
But  let  a  black  lover  beat  his  white  mlstre.ss, 
and  you  will  witness  the  venegeance  of  the 
white  ages  visited  against  the  black  de- 
fendant. 

One  Judge  has  become  so  addicted  to  the 
numbers  game  of  disposing  of  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  In  the  shortest  period  of 
time,  that  he  will  say  to  a  defendant,  "Plead 
guilty  and  I  will  parole  you  until  after  the 
investigation  and  the  date  of  your  sentence. 
Refuse,  and  your  ball  Is  $5,000." 

NOBTHERK    BICOTBY 

But,  if  the  ball  does  not  get  the  poor  de- 
fendant, perhaps  the  gamble  of  a  Jury  trlEil 
will.  A  white  Juror,  demonstrating  his  ob- 
jectivity in  the  Jury  box.  volunteered  his 
view  about  Judging  a  black  defendant.  "Nig- 
gers." he  said,  "have  to  be  taught  to  be- 
have. I  felt  that  If  he  hadnt  done  [what  he 
was  accused  of]  he'd  done  something  else, 
probably  even  worse,  and  he  should  be  put 
away  for  a  good  time  or  long  while."  This  Is  a 
northern  Juror,  lest  we  forget. 

There  la  always  a  tendency  by  Juries  and 
Judges  to  hold  blacks  to  a  less  strict  stand- 
ard of  conduct,  where  the  vlctlin  Is  also 
black.*  Juries  seem  to  think  it  Is  all  right 
If  one  black  cuts  another.* 

Thus,  the  Negro  In  America  Is  allowed  to 
compound  his  status  and  frustrations,  by 
being  invited,  in  effect,  to  destroy  himself 
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and  in  so  doing,  save  the  white  man  the 
nettlesome  task.  It  la  no  secret  that  the  poor 
prey  upon  the  poor;  after  all,  the  risks  are 
less. 

The  built-in  ghetto  syndrome  applies  even 
In  crime,  as  it  does  for  residential  purposes. 

COLOK   IT   BLACK. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Judges.  I  was 
accused  of  being  hung  up  on  the  question 
of  race  In  America  and  the  courts.  I  pleaded 
guUty  and  attempted  to  explain  to  my 
learned  brothers  that  there  is  perhaps  a  dif- 
ference between  being  "racial,"  and  being 
"racist,"  I  failed.  One  Judge,  hurstlng  with 
pride,  told  me  that  he  and  his  fellow  whites 
never  saw  the  color  of  a  defendant  standing 
before  them.  To  emphasize  his  faulty  vision, 
he  said,  "Why,  Bruce,  Jiist  the  other  day.  I 
had  a  little  colored  kid  before  me  " 

Am  I  too  overwrought  on  the  question  ol 
ball?  Let  us  see. 

George  Jackson,  perhaps  the  most  fEunous 
of  the  Soledad  Brothers,  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  stealing  $70  from  a  gas  station 
attendant.  His  ball  was  so  high,  that  he  re- 
mained In  Jail  for  the  rest  of  his  short  life, 
until  be  was  shot  and  killed  under  circum- 
stances which  suggest  that  he  was  mur- 
dered. He  was  black. 

Clifford  Irving  and  his  wife  were  Indicted 
In  both  the  State  and  Federal  Courts,  ac- 
cused of  defrauding  McGraw,  Hill  out  of 
nearly  $1  million.  They  were  allowed  ball 
they  could  afford.  And,  after  their  conviction 
In  all  courts  they  were  sentenced  in  a  way 
which  made  delicate  arrangements  so  that 
their  children  were  never  without  at  least 
one  parent  on  hand.  Their  sentences  were  a 
mockery.  Irving  is  now  out.  At  the  time 
their  bail  was  fixed,  they  did  not  live  in  New 
York  but  on  an  Island  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  roots  In 
this  community.  Like  Agnew.  Irving  will 
doubtless  write  a  book  and  prove  that  crime 
does  pay.  The  Irvlngs  are  white. 

The  Harlem  Pour,  three  times  tried,  re- 
mained In  Jail  for  almost  eight  years,  because 
they  could  not  raise  Imposslhle  amounts  of 
ball  after  they  were  accused  of  murder.  They 
were  arrested  as  mere  lads  and  grew  up  on 
Rlker's  Island.  Only  after  seven  long  years 
and  more,  was  the  Harlem  community  able 
to  collect  enough  bail  money  to  ransom  them 
from  their  captivity,  (>endlng  their  fourth 
trial.  They  are  black. 

TKIFLK  JEOPAKDT 

Angela  Davis,  indicted  on  the  most  tenuous 
of  grounds  and  charged  with  murder,  was 
held  In  pretrUl  ball  of  $120,000.  which  she 
could  not  post.  She  was  held  in  Jail  for 
eighteen  months,  before  a  good  Samaritan 
mortgaged  his  California  farm  and  posted 
ball.  She  wais  then  acquitted.  She  suffers 
triple  Jeopardy,  for  not  only  Is  she  black,  but 
she  Is  also  a  Communist  and  a  woman. 

Alice  Crlmmlns  was  Indicted  and  accused 
of  the  murder  of  her  two  infant  children. 
She  was  allowed  ball  she  covild  afford.  After 
she  was  convicted  and  pending  appeal,  a 
Judge  set  ball  at  $35,000.  She  complained  that 
she  could  not  afford  that  sum,  but  could 
afford  $16,000.  The  court  promptly  set  ball 
at  the  figure  she  could  afford.  She  Is  white. 

So  much  for  the  ball  scene  from  coast  to 
shiny  coast. 

There  are  other  Interests  which  may  cap- 
ture your  attention  if  you  look  Into  the 
haunted  mirror  of  the  law  and  take  its  holy 
orders.  Tliere  is  the  sensttlTe  question  of 
women,  who  are  still  in  need  of  further 
emancipation.  Thej  are  the  house  niggers  of 
modem  society.  The  law  should  be  better 
employed  than  it  haa  been  to  salvage  the 
genius  of  the  female,  before  it  Is  washed 
doirn  the  drain  of  our  ethos  with  the  deter- 
gents and  soap  operas. 

If  the  law  is  to  become  laare  than  woinan'a 
libido,  then  the  law  must  not  betray  tba 
suppressed  revolution  of  that  sex. 

Men.  for  generations,  have  been  devoting 
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theaiaelvee  to  the  legal  subjugation  of  the 
female,  trapping  her  in  a  kind  of  luxurious 
slavery.  Like  the  household  roach,  however, 
■he  has  defied  destruction.  Women  continue 
to  survive,  daq;>lte  the  psswlons  of  men,  theli 
deadly  sweetness  and  their  posture  of  a 
vengeful  God. 

LUCKLXaS  BXZ 

Pablo  Neruda,  after  receiving  the  Nobel 
Prize  .for  Literature,  spoke  of  the  blacks  as 
the  luckless  race.  He  could  have  cited  women 
as  the  luckless  sex. 

To  those  men  who  would  agitate  reason  by 
opposing  the  proposed  Twenty-eeventh 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  there  are 
some  cautions. 

Women,  for  so  long  chained  to  gleaming 
kitchens  with  electric  can-openers,  dish- 
washers, vacaum  cleaners  and  micro-wave 
ovens,  can  only  thank  Ood  for  their  maglo 
cocktail  blenders. 

The  house  beautiful  has  become  the  cur- 
tained prison,  the  wall-to-wall  trap. 

So,  for  thoae  of  you  who  cherish  visions 
and  revisions,  think  of  the  symmetries  you 
can  affect,  as  you  stand  on  the  sill  of  the 
magic  gates  of  the  law. 

Perhaps  it  will  become  an  addiction,  as 
every  true  profession  should.  If  it  is  a  happy 
one. 

As  Ramsey  Clark  put  it  recently,  the  law 
has  its  rewards.  They  may  be  amall.  but  they 
are  exciting.  Once  you  help  a  broken  soul, 
his  restoration  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  historic  Imitations  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
or  the  Imported  Cloister  at  Fort  Tryon. 

LAW    IS    THE    LICBT 

The  law  Is  an  Ideal  and  the  hope  of  every 
true  democracy.  It  Is  the  flickering  and  sha- 
dowy light  at  the  end  of  Plato's  dark  cave, 
especially  for  the  powerless,  the  little  person 
and  those  who  have  been  abandoned  by 
all  else. 

We  need  those  of  you  who  can  read  the 
Constitution's  Eighth  Amendment,  which 
says  in  unambiguous  English  that  bail  shall 
not  be  excessive. 

We  need  those  of  you  who  will  insist  that 
human  captives  are  entitled  to  at  least  as 
much  dignity  as  n.niTnii.ia  nourished  in  a  zoo. 
Absent  such  tender  mercies,  the  word  re- 
habilitation is  meaningless. 

Following  the  Attica  rebellion,  I  heard 
a  survivor  weep  Into  the  night  air,  "How 
the  hell  we  gonna  be  rehabilitated,  when  we 
ain't  never  been  /labllltated  In  the  first 
place?" 

And  after  we  solve  all  of  the  world's  other 
problems,  we  will  deal  with  the  police. 

Following  the  parsing  of  your  flesh  and 
spirit  by  the  Committee  on  Character  and 
Fitness,  may  we  elders  of  the  legal  tribe 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  sardonic  cynicism 
of  Kurt  Vonnegut,  and  say,  welcome  to  the 
Monkey  House. 

I  urge  upon  all  of  you,  that  you  Join  me 
In  cherishing  our  constitutional  emotion.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  only  Constitution  we  have. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DOES  OUR  POREION  POLICY  MAKE 
SENSE  TO  AMERICANS? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  by  Mr.  Norman  CousiJQs  in  the 
latest  Saturday  Review/World  will,  I 
hope,  be  the  opening  shot  in  a  campaign 
to  return  American  foreign  policy  to  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Cousins  raises 
questions  that  are  perhaps  not  new,  but 
they  become  increasingly  important  as 
certain  trends  in  the  conduct  of  our 
policies  become  more  pronotmced. 

Mr.  Cousins,  in  effect,  poses  the  same 
question  pr(^;x)unded  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Api>roprlatk)ns  C(Mn- 
mittee,  Mr.  Mahon  "Why  does  peace  cost 
more  than  war?"  Americans  are  peace- 
loving  because  they  love  the  benefits  of 
peace,  and  foremost  among  those  bene- 
fits is  relief  from  the  crushing  financial 
burden  of  sup>porting  a  huge  war  estab- 
lishment. Yet,  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent boasts  that  no  American  troops  are 
in  combat  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade, 
he  presents  us  with  the  largest  military 
budget  in  history;  at  a  time  when  "peace 
with  honor"  is  lauded  in  the  White  House 
and  Vietnamization  is  hailed  as  a  success 
by  the  military,  we  are  asked  to  provide 
more  military  assistance  to  Vietnam  than 
we  did  in  1968,  the  admitted  high  point 
of  the  VC/NVA  offensive.  Mr.  Kissinger 
should  not  wonder  at  a  lack  of  public 
enthusiasm  for  such  a  poUcy;  the  wander 
is  that  he  would  exp>ect  Americans  to 
£u;cept  it  without  question. 

Mr.  Cousins'  second  point  questions 
the  relationship  between  the  making  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  concerns  of 
the  American  people.  The  widening  es- 
trangement between  the  two.  sis  he  so 
ably  argues,  is  potentially  deadly. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
Mr.  Cousins'  editorial  into  the  Recoro. 
The  DEMTSTincATioN  OF  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Norman  Cousins) 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Is  vrorrled. 
according  to  reports  from  Washington,  over 
the  slippage  in  public  support  for  UJ8.  for- 
eign i>ollcy.  Many  people  who  only  a  year 
or  so  ago  raUled  behind  the  President's 
quest  for  peace  now  seem  to  have  lost  en- 
thusiasm for  U.S.  initiatives  in  the  world 
arena. 

Mr.  Kissinger  Is  said  to  believe  that  the 
Watergate  horrors  have  had  a  spillover  effect 
on  public  attitudes  toward  foreign  policy. 
He  Is  probably  right,  but  there  may  be  at 
least  two  other  reasons  for  the  downturn 
In  public  support  for  government  policy 
abroad. 

The  first  reason  has  to  do  with  credibility 
and  common  sense.  The  President  has  de- 
clared that  his  Initiatives  have  reduced  the 
danger  of  war.  He  has  f>ointed  to  the  opening- 
up  of  relations  with  China,  the  new  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  extrication 
from  Vietnam,  and  progress  in  the  arms  limi- 
tation talks  as  dramatic  achievements  in 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  difficult  to  see,  however, 
how  the  American  people  can  be  expected 
to  believe  that  these  measures  have  created 
a  new  climate  for  peace  when  the  govern- 
ment itself  obviously  doesnt  believe  it.  The 
highest  peacetime  military  budget  In  his- 
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tory — higher  even  than  at  the  peak  of  the 
Vietnam  War — would  hardly  seem  to  reflect 
a  new  climate  for  peace.  Why  should  the 
government  ask  for  $100  billion  If  there  is 
substantial  progress  toward  amity  with  the 
major  nations  that  had  been  considered  po- 
litical enemies?  Tear  after  year,  the  fact  of 
tension  and  conflict  has  been  used  by  the 
government  to  Justify  mammoth  military 
spending.  But  what  are  the  American  people 
to  think  if  military  budgets  are  increased 
even  as  tensions  are  being  decreased?  Are 
they  likely  to  have  confidence  in  contradic- 
tory statements  and  policies? 

A  second  possible  reason  for  the  decline 
of  popular  support  is  that  the  entire  field  of 
foreign  policy  is  becoming  the  mysterious 
and  mystifying  domain  of  think-tank  plan- 
ners, computer  specialists,  war-games  theo- 
reticians, and  military  academicians.  There 
IB  a  fascination  with  obecxiranttsm  and  a  pre- 
occupation with  abstractions.  UJ5.  foreign 
policy  Is  becoming  so  overloaded  with  murky 
language  and  gobbledygook  that  It  is  losing 
aU  connection  with  the  American  poofle. 

Increasingly,  a  language  gap  is  opening 
up  between  U.S.  policymakers  and  the  aver- 
age citizen.  As  I  read  the  news  accounts  of 
Secretary  Kissinger's  recent  return  from  Mos- 
cow, I  wondered  how  many  people  knew 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  "a  conceptual 
breakthrough"  or  "multiple  warheads"  or 
"strategic  arms  limitation"  or  "MIRV"  or 
"MAEV"  or  "SLBM."  Even  the  term  "d*- 
tente,"  which  has  become  the  watchword  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations,  is  borrowed  frcHn  an- 
other language  and  lacks  precise  meaning 
for  most  Americans. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
foreign  policy  tends  to  be  too  distant  from 
the  average  citizen.  The  traditional  gap  has 
now  become  a  cosmic  void.  This  is  no  casual 
matter.  The  government  needs  the  support 
of  Its  citizens  for  its  initiatives  in  the  world. 
Such  support  Is  impossible  without  under- 
standing. The  pretentious  and  pompous 
language  now  being  used  by  government 
officials  Is  not  likely  to  create  the  deepest 
possible  comprehension  of  foreign  policy. 

Consider  this  news  account  of  Secretary 
Kissinger's  recent  mission  to  Moscow: 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  today 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  returned  from  Moscow 
without  "the  conceptual  breakthrough"  he 
sought  in  his  attempt  to  strengthen  detente 
by  achieving  effective  agreement  in  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks,  especially  with 
reference  to  multiple  Independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles. 

Translated  Into  everyday  English,  this  is 
what  the  paragraph  probably  means : 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  returned  from 
Moscow  today  without  being  able  to  put 
American-Soviet  relations  on  new  high 
ground,  as  he  had  hoped.  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  effort  to  break  the  dead- 
lock between  the  two  countries  over  the 
existence  of  missiles  that  can  carry  a  number 
of  thermonuclear  bombs  and  drop  them  on 
different  targets. 

Even  the  term  "detente''  is  unneoeesarily 
flossy  and  ornamental.  I  see  no  reason  why 
"Improved  relations"  Isn't  Just  as  explicit 
and  serviceable  as  the  French. 

In  a  free  society,  the  government  has  a 
mandate  to  state  Its  underlying  objectives 
In  terms  that  are  not  just  understandable 
but  resonant.  The  rarefied  concepts — no  less 
than  the  terminology — of  the  think-tank 
specialists  are  unworkable  precisely  because 
they  lack  lines  of  solid  connection  to  the 
people  In  whose  name  the  concepts  are  being 
advanced.  Phrases  like  "total  megatonnage," 
"graduate  deterrents,"  "risk  acceptances," 
are  of  interest  only  to  think-tank  ^eclalists 
on  the  other  side. 

The  de-mystlflcation  of  American  foreign 
policy  should  be  an  essential  ingredient  of 
any  program  designed  to  strengthen  public 
understanding  of  and  support  for  our  ac- 
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tlona  In  the  world  arena.  So  Is  thf  need  for 
•vWence  that  our  foreign  policy  has  a  rea- 
aonable  consistency  and  is  the  souKe  rather 
tban  the  consequence,  of  military  planning. 


THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTy«TIVE8 
Wednesdav.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  has  constituted  an  Energy  Ad- 
visory Committee.  One  of  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  this  highly  qualified  group  of 
professors  in  various  fields  within  the 
college  will  be  to  meet  with  and  advise 
their  Congressman  from  time  to  time. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  this  distinguished  group 
consisting  of  Dr.  D.  L.  Hollis,  assistant 
professor  of  electrical  engineerbig.  Dr. 
B.  P.  Barfleld.  professor  of  meohanical 
engineering.  Dr.  James  H.  Blade,  pro- 
fessor of  chemical  engineering.  Dr.  Leon 
D.  Chapman,  assistant  professor  of  In- 
dustrial engineering.  Dr.  Charles  D. 
HajTies,  assistant  professor  of  mineral 
engineering,  and  Dr.  Russell  E.  Lueg, 
professor  of  electrical  englneeilng. 

I  am  offering  for  the  Recobd  their 
response  to  my  initial  question,  "Is  there 
an  energy  crisis?"  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  others  for  their  con- 
sideration : 

lUspoNSE  TO  Question  Regaxoimg  th« 
Existence  or  an  Enebgt  Crisis 
The  Committee  feela  that  wheth^  or  not 
the   current  shortage  of  petroleum  Is  real 
or  contrived,  the  United  States  and,  indeed, 
the   world    faces   an   energy   crlsla.   We    feel 
that  even  with  effective  energy  cons4rvatlon 
programs,    the    overaU    demand    for    energy 
muat   Increase    If    the    United    State*    la    to 
remain  economically  viable.  The  batfc  laws 
of   nature   are   such    that    there    Is   simply 
no  way  to  eliminate  society's  need  for  lenerify. 
This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
»  vigorous,  unending  effort  must  b«  made 
to  both  maximize  the  efflclent  use  ^t  cur- 
rent energy  sources  and  energy  conJ^ersion 
techniques,  and  to  Improve  efflclenctes  and 
develop  new  energy  sources.  We  see  the  pri- 
mary danger  related   to  energy  as    ieing   a 
failure   to  take  immediate  action  and  sms- 
taining  such  action  on  a  permanent  basis. 
That  is,  ice  see  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
current   ''energy   crisis"   as    being   the    pos- 
sibility of  reducing  cur  efforts  once  tfK  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  fuel  pumps  art  again 
full.  Further.  It  U  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  proper  recognition  must  be  made 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  developing  energy 
sources.  Continuing  development  of  ^energy 
sources  must  be  paid  for  either  on  ^e  free 
market    (at    the   gas   pump)    or   coUtctlvely 
through   the  Federal  Government,  or  both. 
Finally,    we    feci   that    while   ecological    and 
safety    con.slcleratlons    must    afreet    t^e    de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  er.erp\'  purees. 
It  Is  crucial  that  a  levelhanded  balance  of 
all   Issue.s   hp  made   by  agencies   rc^^n'^lble 
for  cortrolllng  ar.d  encouraging  enei^  de- 
velopment. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that '  many 
known  energy  soumcs  are  not  being  gapped 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  the  prop<>-  eco- 
nomlc  Incentives.  Examples  of  thl.s  ar^  low- 
yteld  natural  gas  wells  (many  of  whl«h  ar« 
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in  Alabama),  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery of  oil  and  gas.  shale  oU  deposits, 
energy  deposits  In  remote  locations  or  loca- 
tions requiring  considerable  expenditures  for 
environmental  protection,  as  well  as  solar 
energy,  wind  power,  tide  power,  and  similar 
sources.  (The  latter  group  lacks  development 
of  proper  conversion  devices.)  We  feel  that 
a  means  to  develop  these  additional  sources 
of  energy  must  be  instituted  at  the  time 
steps  are  taken  to  Improve  and  encourage 
development  of  conventional  energy  source?, 
nuclear  sources  and  innovative  mining  tech- 
niques. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  solar,  wind,  tide,  geothermal  and 
slmUar  energy  sources  do  not  represent  the 
depletion  of  the  esirth's  energy  resources  and, 
If  for  no  other  reason,  deserves  special  de- 
velopmental attention. 
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BINGHAM  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE— URGES  AMEND- 
MENT^LLOWING  FOREIGN  BORN 
U,S.  CITIZENS  TO  RUN  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  880  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  to  amend  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  make  aU  U.S.  citizens 
eligible  to  hold  the  OlHce  of  President  if 
they  are  at  least  35  years  of  age  and  have 
resided  In  the  United  States  for  at  least 
14  years. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  during  the 
course  of  that  hearing  that  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Indiana  (Birch 
Bayh>  hs«  agreed  to  cosponsor  Senator 
PoKG's  version  of  the  resolution  in  the 
other  body. 

I  Include  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
who  are  Interested  In  eliminating  the 
invidious  discrimination  against  foreign 
bom  citizens  a  copy  of  my  testimony.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  included 
therein  Is  a  reference  to  a  Library  of 
Congress  study  undertaken  at  my  re- 
quest concerning  the  qualifications  of 
naturalized  citizens  in  other  countries  to 
hold  elective  office.  Of  the  91  countries 
surveyed  52,  or  57  percent,  allow  natural- 
ized citizens  to  become  President. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  of  Concbessman  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  S.J.  Res.  137  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  all  United 
States  citizens  eligible  to  hold  the  Office  of 
President  if  they  are  at  least  35  years  of  age 
and  have  resided  in  the  US.  for  at  least  14 
years. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
leadership  in  this  endeavor,  and  especially 
for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  American 
people  here  today  so  it  may  receive  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  I  Introduced 
a  similar  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  880.  !n  the 
House    of    Representatives    on    January    28. 


Though  the  language  of  Senator  Pong's  reso- 
lution and  mine  differ  slightly,  each  would 
accomplish  the  desired  goal. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  particular 
Constlutlonal  provision  for  many  years.  It 
first  came  to  my  attention  In  1928,  when  my 
father.  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  was  men- 
tioned for  the  Republican  nomUiatlon  for 
Vice  President;  it  seemed  to  me  most  unfair 
that  a  question  was  raised  as  to  his  eligibility 
because  he  had  been  born  in  the  HawaUan 
Islands  before  annexation.  In  1966.  I  was 
approached  by  a  father  of  six  whose  third 
child  had  been  torn  In  Ireland  because  the 
lather,  not  yet  a  VS.  citizen,  had  been 
serving  in  the  American  armed  forces  there. 
The  third  child  was  therefore  not  a  "natural 
bom"  citizen,  although  all  five  of  her  siblings 
were.  The  father  thought  this  was  unjust 
since  she  alone  was  rendered  ineligible  to 
hold  the  OfHce  of  President.  I  Agreed,  and 
eventually  secured  passage  of  a  private  bill 
declaring  the  chUd  to  be  a  natural  bom 
citizen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  great  document,  and  it  should  not  be 
amended  without  careful  consideration.  It  Is 
the  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  Justice, 
equality  and  freedom  that  the  United  States 
stands  for,  has  fought  to  preserve,  and  offers 
oppressed  people  all  over  the  globe. 

But  amazingly,  the  Constitution  discrimi- 
nates against  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population  barring  them  from  every  holding 
their  country's  highest  elected  office.  A  con- 
stituent of  one  of  my  New  York  colleagues 
wrote  me  recently  to  convey  his  support  for 
the  resolution  and  he  stated  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  amendment  most  eloquent- 
ly: "A  Constitutional  system  that  does  not 
allow  discrimination  among  persons  should 
not  allow  discrimination  among  its  people 
as  citizens."  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
eliminate  this  Invidious  form  of  Constitu- 
tional discrimination. 

There  are  two  classes  of  citizens  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  legislation  before 
this  Subcommittee:  children  bom  abrocul  to 
UJ3.  citizens  and  naturalized  citizens.  There 
is  a  Constitutional  ambiguity  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  people  In  the  first  category.  In- 
cluding such  distinguished  individuals  as 
Senator  Lowell  Welcker,  George  Romney,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  On  the  other  hand, 
naturalized  citizens,  comprising  6  percent  of 
the  over-35  population  (about  6.1  million 
citizens).  Including  our  dlstmgulshed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  are  clearly 
barred  from  the  Presidency  regardless  of 
whether  the  voters  might  decide  that  they 
have  the  qualifications  to  make  a  good 
President. 

historicai.  perspective 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  founding  fath- 
ers Intended  to  exclude  naturalized  citizens 
from  the  Presidency.  Historians  have  opined 
that  the  restrictive  language  in  Article  n. 
section  1,  clause  6  of  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  In  response  to  a  letter  John  Jay 
sent  to  Qeorge  Washington  suggesting  that 
a  strong  check  be  placed  on  the  admission 
of  foreigners  Into  the  national  government 
and  to  prohibit  any  but  native  bom  citizens 
from  becoming  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  army.  Other  Constitutional  schol- 
ars have  suggested  that  the  prohibition  was 
Included  to  allay  public  suspicion  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Intended  to  fash- 
ion a  European-type  monarchy  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  foreigner. 

As  clear  as  the  founding  fathers  were  in 
barring  naturalized  citizens  from  the  Presi- 
dency, they  were  unclear  in  their  treatment 
of  children  born  abroad  to  U.S.  citizen  par- 
ents. Professor  Isador  Blum,  a  distinguished 
Constitutional  scholar  conducted  a  detailed 
ptndy  of  the  problem  for  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  in  1967  (during  the  Romney  can- 
dHncv)  and  concluded  that  only  these  bom 
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within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  U.S.  were 
eligible. 

The  centei*  of  the  continuing  controversy  is 
the  phrase:  "natuml  bom  citizen".  The  term 
■natural  born"  appears  la  English  pro- 
noaucemeats  predating  the  Revolution.  At 
comnion  law,  the  place  of  birth  was  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  determining  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  newborn  child  (/tM  soli),  and  is 
EtlU  to  this  day  a  basic  tenet  of  English  law. 
Another  theory  of  citizenship  la  jus  san- 
guiTMS,  wherein  nationality  is  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
Jus  sanguinas  has  had  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  acceptance  in  Clvli  Law  countries, 
such  as  France,  than  In  cotintrlea  with  a 
common  law  heritage,  but  Is  not  unknown  In 
the  latter. 

There  Is  only  this  one  reference  to  natural 
born  citizens  In  the  Constitution,  and  the 
only  other  reference  to  citizenship  In  the 
original  document  pertains  to  the  grant  of 
authority  to  the  Congress  to  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  adopted  in  1868  states,  "All  per- 
sons bom  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States  .  .  .  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  While  It  appears  from  this  language 
that  only  two  sources  of  citizenship  exist, 
jua^oii  and  naturalization,  both  the  history 
of  England  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
offer  excellent  reasons  to  believe  that  this 
was  not  the  Intention  and  jus  sanguinas  Is  a 
valid  source  of  citizenship  also. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment followed  closely  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  was  Intended  to  Constitu- 
tionally protect  the  rights  of  the  freed  slaves 
whoae  citizenship  rights  were  In  question. 
It  is  persuasively  argued  that  the  language 
of  the  Amendment  was  not  Intended  to  be 
exclusive,  since  It  Is  Implausible  that  the  In- 
tention was  to  exclude  from  citizenship  per- 
sons bom  abroad  to  citizen  parents. 

In  1790.  when  the  flrart  CongreBS  passed 
the  first  naturalization  law  it  provided  for 
dmivatlve  citizenship  for  persons  bom  abroad 
to  American  cltlaens — fua  tanffuinaa  by  c^er- 
atkn  of  the  naturalization  law — much  the 
same  as  the  British  bad  done  In  1460.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  without  the  benefit  of 
Coogreaelonal  debate  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  Jurists  with  a  predeUctlon  toward 
the  reetrictlvo  view  of  natural  bom  have 
argued  that  since  several  of  the  hramers  of 
the  Constitution  were  Members  of  the  First 
Congress,  and  since  it  followed  so  closely 
after  the  Constitutional  Convention,  It  Is 
arguable  that  fits  soli  citizenship  Is  the  <HUy 
kind  recognized  by  the  Constitution  Is  ful- 
filling the  Constitutional  imperative.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  since 
children  bom  abroad  to  citizen  parents  did 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  same  act,  have  to  go 
through  the  immigration  and  naturalization 
process  provided  therein,  they  are  contem- 
plated to  be  natural  born  citizens  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Subsequent  acts  have  been  equally  un- 
settling. In  1802,  for  example,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  providing  that  the  "chil- 
dren of  persons  who  now  are.  ot  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though 
bom  out  of  the  limits  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  be  considered  as  clttams  of 
the  United  States."  In  1864,  someone  realised 
that  the  "are,  or  have  been"  lang\iage  could 
be  Interpretated  to  mean  that  children  bom 
abroad  to  VS.  citizens  aftw  the  passage  of 
the  act  must  be  treated  as  alleoa. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  contributed 
to  the  uncertainty.  TTie  Court  has  held  that 
a  child  bom  In  the  VS.  to  alien  parents  Is 
a  dtlzen  of  this  country  by  operation  ot  jus 
toll.  The  Court  has  not,  however,  bemi  as 
kind  to  chlldpen  bom  abroad  to  UjB.  oltlaen 
parents — for  the  Court  has  yet  to  rule  on  the 
Issue.  It  would  be  fair,  Indeed,  to  say  that 
these  Individuals  are  In  a  kind  of  Convtltu- 
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tlonal  Umbo  not  knowing  for  sure  whether 
they  can  ever  become  President. 

NO  season  to  discriicinatx 
The  present  state  of  affairs  Is  absurd.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Constitution  could 
be  Interpreted  to  restrict  Presidential  eligi- 
bility to  citizens  whose  parents  had  the  fore- 
sight to  give  birth  in  the  United  States.  The 
public  response  to  my  amendment.  I  believe, 
is  a  fair  indication  that  people  agree  that  this 
group  should  be  eligible  to  become  Presi- 
dent. I  have  received  many  letters  from  con- 
cerned Americans,  and  the  opinions  are  di- 
vided; howevM",  not  one  of  those  who  oppose 
the  amendment  argue  that  children  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  born  abroad  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Presidency.  The  absurdity  of  the 
present  situation  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
following  hyi>othetlcal  situation:  Suppose 
that  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  are  tour- 
ing the  VS.,  give  birth  tn  one  of  the  50  States, 
and  then  return  to  their  homeland.  Some 
years  later  their  child  Immigrates  to  the 
United  States — that  Individual,  who  has 
grown  up  In  a  foreign  land,  could,  because 
he  was  born  In  the  UJS.,  aasumlng  he  Is  at 
least  35  and  has  lived  here  for  14  years  run 
for,  and  be  eligible  to  be  President,  while  a 
child  born  abroad  to  American  parents  could 
Indeed,  as  we  have  seen  be  barred  from  that 
office.  There  Is  simply  no  reason  not  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  clarify  the  ambiguity 
that  exists  and  remove  the  cloud  of  possible 
non-ellglblllty  for  the  Presidency  that  hangs 
over  those  Americans  bom  aboard  of  UJS. 
citizen  parents. 

Porelgn-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States 
serve  in  every  facet  of  our  government.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  to  become  a 
Member  of  Congress  one  must  be  a  citizen 
for  only  7  years,  to  become  a  Senator  there 
Is  only  a  9-year  citizenship  requirement. 
There  Is  no  "natural  born"  requirement  for 
either  the  legislative  or  Judicial  branches  of 
the  government,  or  for  the  Executive  Branch 
except  for  the  President.  Indeed,  six  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Suprecae  Coiu-t,  out  of 
a  total  of  101  since  Its  inception,  were  bom 
outside  of  the  VS..  Including  two  who 
achieved  citizenship  through  naturalization. 
Justices  Frankfurter  and  Sutherland,  two  of 
this  nation's  most  distinguished  Jurists.  Of 
the  111  Cabinet  officers  serving  their  country 
since  1940,  five  were  born  outside  the  United 
States:  Christian  Herter  (Secretary  of  State) ; 
Francis  Blddle  (Attomey  General);  Douglas 
Dillon  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury) ;  Anthony 
Celebrezze  (Secretary  of  HKW);  and  Henry 
KUslnger  (Secretary  of  State).  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Ikle,  Director  of  the  Arms  CoDtrd  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  Is  a  naturalized  citizen, 
and  so  are  four  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  hierarchy :  Paul  H.  Oantt,  Chair- 
man, AEC  Board  of  Contract  Appeals;  Admi- 
ral H.  G.  Rlckover,  Director,  Division  of  Naval 
Reactors:  Drs.  M.  M.  May  and  W.  H.  Zlnn,  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee. 

Naturalized  and  foreign  bom  Americans 
have  defended  this  country  throughout  Its 
198  year  history,  many  giving  their  lives 
to  do  so.  Of  the  8.617  men  and  women  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  nation's  highest  award  for 
valor,  as  of  1078  approximately  600  were 
foreign  bom.  In  other  words,  one-eeventh  of 
all  the  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 
awarded  for  service  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  have  gone  to  Individuals  bom 
outside  the  VB.  I  find  It  particularly  pur- 
Buaslva  that  the  percentage  of  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  bom  outside  the  U.S.  exceeds 
their  percentage  representation  in  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  by  more  than  a  to  1. 

At  my  direction  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  undertaken  a  rather  extensive  study  of 
the  qualification  of  naturalized  citizens  to 
bold  elective  offices  In  various  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  ask  that  the 
document  bo  made  a  part  of  my  testimony 
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today.  Of  the  91  countries  surveyed  52.  or 
57  percent  of  the  sample,  allowed  natural- 
ized citizens  to  become  President.  Those 
countries  allowing  naturalized  ciUzens  to 
hold  their  land's  highest  office  Include  na- 
tions representing  a  wide  geographic,  politi- 
cal and  economic  spectrum.  Including:  Aus- 
tralia. Canada,  Chad,  Dahomey,  Guinea, 
Dominican  Republic,  India,  Israel,  Japan, 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Senegal,  Turkey,  Zaire,  and 
19  European  nations. 

We  are  Indeed  a  nation  of  Immigrants. 
Every  President  elected  prior  to  1836  was 
born  outside  the  United  States.  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  the  first  American  President  bom 
after  the  Revolution.  Those  earlier  Presidents 
had  close  blood  ties  with  Europe,  but  their 
loyalties  were  not  questioned,  because  their 
credentials  to  hold  that  great  office  were 
based  on  their  commitment  to  this  nation 
rather  than  where  they  were  bom. 

Anyone  famiUar  with  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  process  knows  that  people 
who  have  lived  under  the  yoke  of  oppression 
abroad  and  thereafter  gain  their  U.S.  citizen- 
ship cherish  It  as  their  most  prized  posses- 
sion and  are  conscientious  In  carrying  out 
the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

Immigrants  have  contributed  much  to  the 
greatness  of  this  country.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  came  from  Scotland  and  gave  us  the 
telephone;  Igor  Sikorsky  came  from  Russia  to 
give  us  the  helicopter;  Irving  Berlin  also 
came  from  Russia  and  gave  us  "God  Bless 
America"  and  "White  Christmas";  Selman 
Waksman  came  from  Russia  and  gave  tis 
streptomycin,  a  basic  pharmaceutical  mir- 
acle drug;  Albert  Einstein  came  from  Ger- 
many and  opened  the  door  to  the  atomic 
world;  and  Charles  Flelschman  came  from 
Hungary  to  give  tts  yeast  and  margarine. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Presidency  Is  the  only 
office  In  the  land  which  bars  naturalized  citi- 
zens. If  the  bar  was  Included  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  to  prevent  the  ascendance  of  a 
President  dominated  by  and  loyal  to  King 
George,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  provision  Is  no 
longer  needed.  Some  people,  harboring  the 
basest  prejudices  will  always  suspect  the  loy- 
alties of  Americans  bom  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States,  despite  the 
llloglc  of  such  notion.  There  Is  no  test  to  de- 
termine the  loyalty  of  any  man.  He  can  only 
reveal  his  true  character  through  his  acts. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  S.J.  Res.  137  and 
HJ.  Res.  880  vary  only  In  detail.  I  would, 
however,  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  the 
wording  of  H.J.  Res.  880  Is  preferable  be- 
cause of  Its  simplicity,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
SJ.  Ktes.  137  is  subject  to  some  interpretive 
ambiguities. 

What  we  want  to  achieve,  without  disturb- 
ing the  age  and  residence  requirements  of 
Act  n,  section  1,  clause  5,  Is  to  assure  that  no 
matter  how  a  candidate's  citizenship  Is  ob- 
tained— jus  soli,  jus  sanguinas,  or  naturali- 
zation, the  voters  of  this  great  nation  shall 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
most  qualified  candidate  to  hold  the  Office 
of  President. 


SAVE  THE  WHALES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  this  week,  a  number 
of  Connecticut  citizens  will  be  partici- 
pating in  events  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  save  whales  from  ex- 
tinction. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has  de- 
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clared  May  2  and  May  3  as  Connecti- 
cut Save  the  Whale  Days"  an<|  members 
of  the  Connecticut  CataceaH  Society 
have  planned  appropriate  events. 

If  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  whales 
does  not  cease  then  these  levlj^ans  will 
shortly  be  no  more  than  a  mejtory. 

The  Catacean  Society  wants  to  call  at- 
tention to  efforts  In  the  Dnltail  Nations 
to  adopt  an  International  mferatorlim] 
on  the  killing  of  whales  for  IQf  years. 

I  hope  that  others  will  Joins  In  bring- 
ing about  sufficient  public  cone  em  so  as 
to  have  the  International  Whfjlng  Com- 
mission, which  meets  in  Londab  in  June, 
adopt  the  10-year  moratorium, 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Cata- 
cean Society  for  their  leadersliip  efforts 
on  behalf  of  one  of  this  Eailh's  most 
fascinating  creatures. 


A  BOX  TO  AMEND  SECTIO  1  223  OP 
THE  FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 
TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSAIION  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
BDRUNOTON  NORTHERK  INC 
DUE  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
THE  I.TBBY  DAM.  MONT. 


HON.  DICK  SHOUl 

OF    MOMTAIf* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ETri\TIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1^4 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^  a  direct 
result  of  the  construction  of  libby  Dam 
In  Montana,  the  operating  radroad  em- 
ployees of  the  Burlington  Nortliem  Rail- 
way—former Great  Northem-*ad  their 
earnings  cut. 

The  relocation  of  the  railwa^  line  re- 
sulted in  it  being  shortened  by;i5  miles 
TTie  Libby  Dam  project  cost  ntere  than 
$360,000,000  and  the  raUroad  reieived  an 
improved  and  shortened  line  ¥he  em- 
ployees, who  are  paid  by  the  hiile  re- 
ceived a  pay  cut  which  Is  mani^tly  un- 
fair and  inequitable.  This  loss  has  been 
in  effect  since  November  1970  ^hen  the 
new.  shorter  trackage  was  itaced  In 
operation. 

The  cost  of  protecting  these  ^ployees 
of  the  railroad  from  serious  adjirerse  ef- 
fects Is  relatively  InslgniflcaAt  when 
compared  to  the  vast  expen^ture  of 
funds  made  to  protect  the  publiJand  the 
railroad  against  adverse  effectt  of  the 
♦360  mUllon  Libby  Dam  project! 

At  the  present  time,  there  aii^  operat- 
ing over  this  trackage,  7  days  a  \|eek,  one 
passenger  train  in  each  direcion  and 
Ave  freight  trains  in  each  direction  This 
means  that  approximately  56  oberating 
employees  operate  over  this  linefcetween 
Whiteflsh.  Mont.,  and  Troy.  Moit..  each 
day.  However,  no  employees  *ho  be- 
gan service  after  November  1170  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  paymentelfor  the 
15  miles  the  line  was  shortened  pn  that 
date.  As  the  men  who  were  worl 
fore  the  line  was  shortened 
quit  for  other  reasons,  these 
will  attrition  out. 

The  maximum  initial  cost  to 
retary  of  the  Army  would  be  -»,»..  „^- 
mately  $96,000   per  year  based  Ion  the 
actual  total  loss  of  the  employ^M  con- 
cerned. And  as  stated  before,  because 
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of  the  rate  of  attrition  of  these  em- 
ployees through  death,  retirement,  and 
resignation,  the  cost  will  decline  each 
year.  This  protection  is  directed  toward 
those  men  whose  jobs  were  affected — not 
toward  the  job  itself.  Only  those  em- 
ployees who  had  worked  regularly  on  the 
old  pre-Libby  Dam  trackage  are  entitled 
to  benefits. 

Congress  has  consistently  protected 
the  interests  of  the  railroad  employees  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
adversely  affect  those  Interests.  SecUon 
5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  section  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  are  good  examples  of 
Congressional  concern  that  railroad  an- 
ployees  be  equitably  treated  when  they 
are  to  bear  the  burdens  resulting  from 
Congressional  acts.  I  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  libby  Dam.  the  Congress  should 
act  no  less  justly  or  equitably  toward 
the  railroad  employees  than  it  has  in 
other  situations  where  the  authority  it 
confers  adversely  affects  the  livelihoods 
of  railroad  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  bill  in  the 
RxcoRo  at  this  point: 

HJi.  14837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  *n  Conffreaa  aasemhled.  That  Sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  substituting  therefor: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  com- 
pensate each  person  who  was  an  employee 
of  Burlington  Northern.  Inc..  the  route  of 
which  was  required  to  be  relocated  by  the 
construction  of  the  Ubby  Dam,  Montana, 
If  the  employer: 

(1)  worked  on  (or  received  deadhead  pay- 
ment) either  passenger  or  freight  trains 
transiting  the  relocated  route  on  any  date 
suboequent  to  October  31,  1970  and  possess- 
ing a  seniority  date  prior  to  November  l 
1970 

(2)  was  paid  by  the  raUroad  on  a  mileage 
basis,  and 

(8)  continued  or  continues  to  be  paid  on 
a  mileage  basis  over  that  relocated  route. 

(b)  The  compensation  for  any  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
number  of  times  which  the  employee  per- 
formed or  iwrforms  work  (or  received  dead- 
head payment  or  deadheads)  aboard  a  train 
trsABlting  the  trackage  over  the  relocated 
route  after  the  date  specified  in  paragraph 
<a)(l)  multiplied  by  fifteen  times  the  rate 
per  mile  for  the  work  performed  by  the  em- 
ployee on  the  date  performed. 
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JOHN  p.  GRINER 
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HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OV    GKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  CSeorgla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  lesim 
of  the  death  of  my  constituent  and 
friend,  Mr.  John  P.  Griner,  president 
emeritus  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  and  member  of 
the  APL-CIO  executive  board. 

Mr.  Orlner  began  his  career  in  Camilla, 
Ga.,  In  1907  with  the  Georgia  Northern 
Railroad  and  later  worked  for  the  At- 
lantic Coastline.  Seaboard,  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads  in  various  capacities. 

He  became  a  Federal  employee  In  1938 


working  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  as  an  adjudicator  and  later  served 
16  years  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Council  of  APGE. 

At  the  time  he  was  serving  with  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  John  at- 
tended night  school  and  earned  his  law 
degree  in  1940.  He  accepted  the  positicn 
as  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  and  held  the 
position  until  his  retirement  in  1972  when 
he  returned  to  Georgia.  Through  his  im- 
tirlng  efforts  and  dedicated  leadership, 
the  membership  role  in  APGE  increased 
from  100,000  to  300,000. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  building 
which  houses  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  should  bear  the  name  of 
John  P.  Griner. 


IS  THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY 
NECESSARY 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   MEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr..  has  concluded  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency should  be  abolished.  His  provoc- 
ative and  persuasive  article  from  the 
current  Atlantic  follows: 

la  Tax  Vicx  PazsiDrNCT  Nccessast? 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger.  .  r.) 
We  have  a  Vice  President  agaLi,  and  Mr. 
Ford  deserves  all  our  sympathy.  He  enters 
Into  a  job  of  spectacular  and.  I  believe.  In- 
cxirable  frustration.  He,  Uke  his  predecessors, 
will  receive  those  aoothlng  presidential  as- 
surances that  he.  unlike  his  predecessors, 
will  be  given  tasks  of  substance  and  respon- 
slbUlty.  One  can  be  absolutely  certain  that 
these  shining  prospects  will  disappear  when- 
ever he  reaches  out  to  grasp  them.  Mr.  Nixon, 
even  in  his  present  feeble  shape,  will  no 
more  yield  power  to  Mr.  Ford  than  he  yielded 
power  to  Mr.  Agnew  or  than  President  Elsen- 
hower yielded  power  to  him  ("What  ma}<x 
decisions  at  your  Administration  has  the 
Vice  President  participated  in?"  "If  you  give 
me  a  week.  I  might  think  of  one" — Dwlgbt 
D.  Elsenhower,  August  24,  1960)  or  than  any 
President  has  ever  yielded  power  to  his 
Vice  President. 

It  is  a  doomed  ofBce.  No  President  and 
Vice  President  have  trusted  each  other  since 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  Mistrust  is  inherent 
in  the  relationship.  The  Vice  President  has 
only  one  serious  thing  to  do:  that  is.  to  watt 
around  for  the  President  to  die.  This  Is  hard- 
ly the  basis  for  cordial  and  enduring  friend- 
ships. Presidents  see  Vice  Presidents  aa 
death's-heads  at  the  feast.  Intolerable  re- 
minders of  their  own  mortality.  Vice  Presi- 
dents, when  they  are  men  of  ambition,  suf- 
fer, consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  obverse 
emotion.  Elbridge  Gerry  ^>oke  with  concern 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
"close  intlmaoy  that  must  subsist  between 
the  President  A  Vice-president."  Oouvemeur 
Morris  commented  acidly,  "The  vice  presi- 
dent then  wUl  be  the  first  heir  apparent  that 
ever  loved  his  father." 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Roger 
Sherman  noted  that  If  the  Vice  President 
did  not  preside  over  the  Senate,  "he  wonld  be 
without  employment."  Sherman's  obaerva- 
tlon  was  prophetic,  except  that  the  Vice 
President's  constitutional  employment  is  a 


farce.  B<r.  Agnew  as  Vice  President,  for  ex- 
ample, never  went  near  the  Senate  If  he 
could  help  It.  Early  Vice  Presidents  of.  a 
phUoeophical  bent  filled  their  days  by  writ- 
ing attacks  on  the  power  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Jefferson  wrote  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lution as  Vice  President,  Calhovm  the  South' 
Carolina  Expoeition.  Their  successors  have 
lacked  a  taste  for  poUtlcal  philosophy.  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson  ran  a  tavern  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Thomas  R.  Marshall  and  Alben  Bark- 
ley  made  jokes.  But  most  Vice  Presidents,  es- 
pecially in  recent  times,  have  lacked  a  taste 
for  humor  too. 

But  cannot  Presidents  give  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent serious  work  to  do?  Until  rather  re- 
cently they  thought  themselves  constitu- 
tionally forbidden  to  do  so.  Most  Presidents 
and  most  Vice  Presidents  have  believed  with 
Tnmian  (In  1956)  that  the  Vice  President  "is 
not  an  oJBcer  of  the  executive  branch"  and 
with  Elsenhower  (In  19«3)  that  the  Vice 
President  "is  not  legally  a  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  and  is  not  subject  to  direction  by 
the  President." 

The  notion  of  having  the  Vice  President 
at  Cabinet  meetings,  for  example.  Is  rela- 
tively new.  In  1896  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
that  It  would  be  desirable  "to  Increase  the 
power  of  the  Vice  President.  ...  It  would 
be  very  well  If  he  were  given  a  seat  In  the 
Cabinet."  But,  when  he  became  President 
himself  after  a  brief  Interlude  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  did  not  give  his  own  Vice  President. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
or  anywhere  else.  Vice  President  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  presided  at  Cabinet  meetings  when 
Wilson  was  at  Versailles.  But,  since  he  re- 
garded himself  as  a  "member  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,"  he  questioned  the  propriety  of 
doing  so  and  carefully  explained  to  the  Cabi- 
net that  he  was  acting  "in  obedience  to  a 
request"  and  "in  an  unofficial  and  Informal 
way."  Hardmg  was  the  first  President  to 
make  his  Vice  President,  Calvin  Coolldge,  a 
regular  at  Cabinet  meettogs.  Coolldge  ex- 
pected his  own  Vice  President  to  follow  this 
example;  but  Charles  Q.  Dawes  rejected  any 
such  entanglement  with  the  executive  as  a 
"wrong  principle"  and  in  due  course  sup- 
ported from  his  office  on  Capitol  Hill  farm 
legislation  that  his  President  opposed  and 
eventually  vetoed.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  from  the  time  of  his  own  vice  presiden- 
tial candidacy  In  1920  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  making  something  of  the  office,  re- 
established the  Idea  of  attendance  at  Cabi- 
net meetmgs,  and  it  became  routine  there- 
after. Truman  got  Congress  In  1949  to  make 
the  Vice  President  a  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  by  statute.  But  Vice  Presi- 
dents continued  to  operate  out  of  an  office  at 
the  Hin.  It  was  not  till  Kennedy  became 
President  that  a  Vice  President  was  given 
space  In  the  Kxeoutlve  Office  BuUdlng. 

Nor,  desplt»  rlttmllstle  pledges  at  the  start 
of  each  new  term,  have  Presidents  ever  given 
real  power  to  Vice  Presidents.  FDR  did  make 
Henry  Wallace  bead  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare — ^the  only  big  job  handed  a 
Vice  President  In  the  186  yean  of  the  Amer- 
ican presidency— but  this  merely  proved  the 
embarrassment  bound  to  arise  when  an 
agency  chief  wbo  happened  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent got  into  fights  with  powerful  members 
ofthe  President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Nixon  as  Vice 
President  appointed  htmself  the  campaign 
hit  man  of  the  Elsenhower  Admlnlstratfon 
^d  subsequently  as  President  assigned  the 
«»me  delicate  responsibility  to  Mr.  Agnew, 
ttweby  making  him,  as  Eugene  McCarthy 
****Uy  said.  "NUon's  Nixon."  Ur.  Nixon  is 
evidently  trying  to  stuff  Mr.  Ford  Into  that 
slot  today.  This  Is  hardly  a  promising  devel- 
opment. If  there  Is  anyttilng  certain  to  ruin 
the  vice  presidency  forever.  It  Is  the  theory 
Hist  the  ^oe  President  Is  the  mandat(»y 
ihstnunent  for  an  administration's  partisan 
rancor. 

^tor  the  rest,  the  vice  pmldenoy  Is  mak»- 
•w*.  Presidents  spend  tlms  that  mlg^t  be 
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put  to  far  better  use  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  of  keeping  their  Vice  Presidents  busy 
and  especially  of  getting  them  out  of  town. 
The  vice  presidency  remains,  ss  John  N. 
Oamer  said,  "a  spare  tire  on  ths  automobile 
of  government."  As  Gertrude  Stein  said  of 
Oakland,  California,  there  Is  no  there  then. 

But  what  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  sugges- 
tion that  the  power  of  the  Vice  President 
might  be  increased?  Carl  Kaysen,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  has  made 
the  ingenious  proposal  that  the  presidential 
nominee  promise  the  convention  that  he  will 
appoint  his  Vice  President  to  one  of  the  four 
great  Cabinet  offices.  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, or  Justice,  and  specify  the  particular 
one.  This  would  provide  a  there  there.  But 
it  would  create  problems  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent turned  out  to  disagree  with  the  policy 
or  to  fail  at  the  Job  and,  unlike  other  dissi- 
dents or  incompetents,  could  not  be  eaaUy 
dismissed.  Also  this  would  have  to  be  an 
informal,  and  hence  unstable,  arrangement; 
for  any  formal  allocation  of  power  to  the 
Vice  President  would  violate  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  vesting  "the  executive 
power"  in  the  President. 

Ben  Cohen,  that  wise  old  New  Dealer,  has 
a  different  approach.  He  would  frankly  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  there  there  and  have 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
separately  voted  upon  in  the  general  election. 
This  would  have  meant  in  1968,  for  example, 
that  Nixon  would  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Muskle  Vice  President.  The  fact 
that  Muskle  could  not  have  taken  part  In  a 
Nixon  Administration  would  have  made  no 
difference,  since  the  Vice  President  has  noth- 
ing to  do  anjrway;  and  Muskle  would  have 
been  an  infinitely  more  attractive  heir  ap- 
parent. But  this  proposal  raises  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  shift  In  party  control  of  the  White 
House  without  the  intervention  of  a  new 
election. 

Neither  of  these  Ideas  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Nor  certainly  do  the  flurry  of 
reform  proposals  generated  by  the  Agnew 
and  Eagleton  flascoes.  In  1973  the  Democrats 
appointed  a  Vice  Presidential  Selection  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  whose  own  vice  presidential 
wounds  had  hardly  healed. 

Its  recommendation  was  that  the  parties 
slow  up  the  process  of  nominating  the  sec- 
ond man  by  prolonging  the  convention  and 
even  offering  the  presidential  nominee  the 
option  of  turning  the  choice  over  to  a  later 
meettag  of  the  party's  National  Com- 
mittee. This  procedure.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  would  not  have  saved  the  Republi- 
cans from  twice  anointing  the  late  Splro  T. 
Agfnew.  Senator  Robert  Ortflln  of  Mchlgan, 
the  RepubUcan  whip,  in  what  he  calls,  pre- 
sumably as  a  recommendation,  "a  small  step 
In  the  direction  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem." would  do  away  altogether  with  party 
participation  in  the  nomination  and  have 
the  new  President  submit  his  choice  to  Con- 
gress in  the  manner  Mr.  Nixon  chose  Mr. 
Ford  under  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment. 
This  would  be  another  formula  for  Agnews. 

Fiddling  with  the  way  vice  presidential 
nominees  are  chosen  ts  totally  beside  the 
point.  The  real  question  Is  why  have  a  Vice 
President  at  all?  "HU  Importance,"  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said,  "consists  In  the  fact  that 
he  may  ceaae  to  be  Vice-President."  TTie  only 
conceivable  argtmient  tar  the  office  la  that 
it  provides  an  automatic  scdutlon  to  the 
problem  of  succession.  No  doubt  It  does,  but 
does  It  provide  the  beat  solution? 

It  Is  said  In  political  sclenoe  departments 
that  the  vice  presidency  justifies  Itself  as  a 
"learning"  office  where  men  tram  themselves 
for  the  great  responsibility  that  may  one 
day  be  thelra.  Even  if  the  Vice  President  has 
nothing  to  do.  at  least — ^we  are  assuivd — ^he 
can  watch  what  othen  are  doing  and  pre- 
pare himself  to  take  over  If  calamity  strikes. 
Tills  implies,  I  fear,  an  unduly  toaxMoMc 
view  of  Presidents. 
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Presidents,  whatever  they  may  say,  do  not 
choose  their  running  mates  because  they 
want  to  train  them  as  successors.  All  Presi- 
dents see  themselves,  if  not  as  inmiortal,  as 
good  for  two  terms  at  least  They  pick  a 
running  mate  not  because  he  is  the  second 
citizen  of  the  republic  and  fully  qualified 
for  the  presidency  but  because  of  intricate 
and  generally  mistaken  calculations  about 
the  contribution  he  wiU  make  to  victory  at 
the  polls.  "Whether  they  should  or  not," 
Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  has  weU  said,  "they  will  not,  in 
the  final  analysis,  choose  their  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate  to  succeed  them.  They 
wUl  choose  them  to  help  them  succeed." 

Such  calciilAtlons,  I  say,  are  generally  mis- 
taken. It  Is  an  exceedingly  rare  case  when 
the  vice  presidential  candidate  makes  a  dif- 
ference. Very  likely  Johnson  made  a  differ- 
ence in  1960.  But  much  more  typical  is  the 
outcome  in  1948.  Earl  Warren  was  the  most 
popular  governor  California  had  had  in  a 
generation,  but  Tnnnan  carried  Oallfomla 
against  the  Dewey-Warren  ticket.  The  "bal- 
anced ticket"  is  In  any  case  a  fraud  on  the 
public.  It  pretends  that  the  Vice  President's 
views  "balance"  the  views  of  the  President 
when  all  our  history  testifies  that  they  have 
no  Impact  at  all  on  the  President. 

Moreover,  the  way  Presidents  treat  their 
Vice  Presidents  steadily  erodes  their  capac- 
ity to  succeed  to  the  presidency.  A  Vice 
President  will  learn  only  as  much  as  a  Presi- 
dent Is  willing  to  have  him  learn — which, 
given  presidential  dislike  of  Vice  Presidents, 
is  not  ordinarily  very  much.  Truman,  re- 
calling how  little  he  had  been  told  as  Vice 
President,  tried  harder  than  most  Presidents 
to  clue  in  his  second  man.  His  conclusion 
about  the  learmng  process  was  not  encoiu-- 
aging.  "No  Vice-President,"  he  wrote  three 
years  after  he  left  the  White  House.  "Is  ever 
properly  prepared  to  take  over  the  prssl- 
dency  because  of  the  nature  of  ovir  presi- 
dential, or  executive  office."  In  the  nature 
of  things,  "it  Is  very  difficult  for  a  President 
to  take  the  Vice-President  completely  Into 
his  confidence."  The  President  "by  necessity" 
builds  his  own  staff  and  makes  his  own  de- 
cisions, "and  the  Vice-President  remains  an 
outsider." 

Moreover,  seeing  things  as  an  lU-Informed. 
Impotent,  and  often  suUen  outsider,  the 
Vice  President  will  very  likely  "lefUTi"  the 
wrong  things.  Lyndon  Johnson  thought 
Kennedy  too  cautious  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crlsla  and  in  Vietnam.  What 
Johnson  "learned"  as  Vice  President  led  him 
on  to  polldee  of  overkill  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Indochina.  In  any  case,  where 
does  a  successor's  re^wnslblllty  Ue?  "A  Vloe- 
Presldent  might  make  a  poor  President,"  said 
Thomas  R.  MarshaU,  who  was  Wilson's  Vice 
President  and  had  to  reflect  on  this  question 
in  Wilson's  season  of  disability,  "but  he 
would  make  a  much  poorer  one  if  he  at- 
tempted to  subordinate  his  own  mind  and 
views  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  a  dead  man." 

A  learning  office?  With  Presidents  leas 
generous  than  Truman — and  that  In  this 
context  Is  most  Presidents,  however  gener- 
ous they  naay  be  In  other  relationships — the 
vice  presidency  Is  much  leas  a  making  than 
a  m&tmlng  experience.  McKlnley,  wrots 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Vice  President,  "does 
not  Intend  that  I  shall  have  any  Influence 
of  any  kind,  sort  or  description  In  the  ad- 
ministration from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
This  he  has  made  evident  again  and  again." 
Fortimately  for  TJl..  he  had  to  endure  only 
six  months  <rf  frustration.  When  he  acquired 
a  Vice  President  ot  his  own,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  destructive  of  poor  Charley 
Fairbanks.  He  used  to  regale  Washington 
with  Flnley  Peter  Diume's  crack  after  the 
President  told  him  he  was  thtnWng  of  going 
down  In  a  submarine :  "You  really  shouldn't 
do  It — unless  you  take  Fairbanks  wlUi  yoo." 
Tom  MarahaJl,  who  at  least  extracted  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  humor  out  of  his  predloa- 
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meat,  concluded  that  the  Vice  Pimldent  "la 
Uk»  a  man  In  a  cataleptic  state:  |^e  cannot 
speak;  he  cannot  move;  he  sufferij  no  p&ln; 
and  yet  he  la  perfectly  conscloua 'of  every- 
thing that  ta  going  on  about  hlm.'^ 

In  recent  years,  as  men  of  larAr  aera- 
tions and  capacities  have  respon^d  to  the 
actuarial  attractions  of  the  offloe^^^  dam- 
age to  Vice  Presidents  has  Incr^sed.  The 
more  gifted  and  ambitious  the  ^oe  Presi- 
dent, the  more  acute  his  frxistrajons — and 
the  leas  bis  President  Is  inclined  to  do  to 
alleviate  It.  Everyone  knows  the  humiliation 
that  Elsenhower  repeatedly  vlsitedjon  Nlzon. 
Only  a  man  who  has  the  overpoiierlng  ego 
of  a  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Is  treated  by  hla 
President,  as  Johnson  was,  with  restive  con- 
sideration can  survive  the  vice  pf^aldency; 
and  even  Johnson  was  a  subdued  adil  shrunk- 
en man  by  1963.  "It's  like  being  ni^ed  in  the 
middle  of  a  blizzard  with  no  one  1^  even  of- 
fer you  a  match  to  keep  you  wain — that's 
the  vice  presidency. "  said  Hubert  ^umphrey 
In  1969,  eight  months  after  he  haf  been  re- 
leased from  confinement.  "You  ai^  trapped, 
vulnerable  and  alone,  and  It  does  4ot  matter 
who  happens  to  be  President." 

There  is  no  e.'tcape,  it  seems  to  m(i,  from  thu 
conclusion  that  the  vice  presidency  Is  not 
only  a  meaningless  but  a  hopeless  ^fflce.  Tru- 
man said,  and  many  have  repeated,  that 
"there  is  no  officer  In  our  system  pt  govern- 
ment besides  the  President  and  ^Ice  Presi- 
dent who  has  been  elected  by  all  jthe  voters 
of  the  country."  as  If  this  somehow*  sanctified 
the  vice  presidency.  Truman's  proposition, 
advanced  nine  weeks  after  Roosevelt's  death, 
was  natural  enough  to  a  man  interested  In 
legitimating  his  own  recent  suoceailon  to  the 
presidency.  \ 

But  it  is  amiable  myth.  No  onoi  votes  for 
a  Vice  President.  He  Is  a  tie-in  sale,  an  in- 
separable part  of  a  package,  "a  s^t  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  Presidency"  (Trui^n's  own 
phrase) ,  not  an  independent  chi^ce.  And, 
once  carried  to  the  vice  presidency  ^  second 
rider  on  the  presidential  horse,  whire  Is  he? 
If  he  is  a  first-rate  man.  his  abllitvs  will  be 
wasted,  turn  sour,  and  deteriorate^  If  he  la 
not  first-rate,  he  should  not  be  in  a  position 
to  inherit  the  presidency.  Why  not  therefore 
abolish  the  vice  presidency  and  wsk  out  a 
more  sensible  mode  of  succession?     [ 

Such  a  revision  of  the  ConatitutiAn  woxild 
not  be  a  serious  affront  to  the  funding 
Pathera.  They  had  no  great  belief  Id  the  vice 
presidency.  Though  they  had  bad  Consider- 
able experience  with  governors  an<fl  lieuten- 
ant governors  in  the  colonies,  an4  though 
ten  states  maintained  this  system  kfter  in- 
dependence, the  Constitutional  Ccyiventlon 
did  not  turn  automatically  to  the 
denttal  idea.  It  slipped  in  as  an  afte: 
The  August  8  draft  of  the  Comml 
tail  had  proposed  that,  in  case  of 
In  the  presidency,  "the  President  o; 
ate  shall  exercise  thoee  powers 
unta  another  President  of  the  Vnl 
be  choten"  (my  emphasis) .  Oou 
rls  objected  that  this  gave  too  m 
to  the  legislative  branch  but  then  curioualy 
proposed  the  Chief  Jtisttce  as  the  pfovlalona] 
successor.  Madison  for  a  moment  iuggeeted 
that  executive  power  during  a  vacaacy  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Council  of  StateTJAll  these 
proposals  were  regarded  as  Interlnl  schemes 
to  tide  things  over  until  the  voters  could 
choose  a  new  President.  Then  a 
before  adjoumnaent  a  new  draft: 
tee  invented  the  vice  presidency  ovi 
end  and  aubmltted  the  idea  to 
tlon.  There  was  no  great  enth' 
bridge  Oerry  said  he  was  "agM  hi 
vice  President."  He  was  the  only 
the  Convention  who  eyer  became 
dent.  Edmund  Randolph  was  op: 
no  one  could  think  of  anything 
the  clanae  went  Into  the  Constitut 
Uton  later  noted  tn  the  88th  Fed 
the  ofllce  "has  been  objected  to  as 
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if  not  mischievous"  but  defended  it  tn  per- 
functory fashion  because  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's tie-breaking  vote  could  prevent  dead- 
locks In  the  Senate  and  because  the  Vice 
President  himself  would  provide  a  "consti- 
tutional substitute"  for  the  President.  There 
was  even  a  dispute  in  the  First  Congress  as  to 
whether  the  Vice  President  should  receive  an 
annual  salary. 

The  vice  presidency  was  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution for  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
alone.  Hugh  WUUamson  of  North  Carolina, 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  originated 
the  idea,  conceded  in  the  Convention  that 
"such  an  office  as  vice -President  was  not 
wanted.  He  was  Introduced  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  valuable  mode  of  election  which  re- 
quired two  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time." 
This  is  an  essential  but  neglected  point.  The 
theory  of  presidential  elections  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  was  that  if  electors  had 
to  vote  for  two  men  without  designating 
which  was  to  be  President  and  which  Vice 
President,  and  if  one  of  these  men  had,  as 
the  Constitution  required,  to  be  from  an- 
other state,  then  both  men  who  topped  the 
poll  would  be  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
republic  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of 
either. 

This  ingenious  scheme  did  produce  Adams 
and  Jefferson  as  the  first  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents. But  the  rise  of  the  party  system,  a 
development  unanticipated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  quickly  put  the  "valuable  mode  of 
selection"  under  severe  strain.  As  early  as 
1796  the  Federalists  gave  their  second  ballots 
to  Thomas  Plnckney,  who  was  manifestly 
not  the  second  citizen  of  the  country.  Adams 
himself,  the  top  Federalist  candidate,  would 
have  preferred,  if  befeated.  to  lose  to  Jeffer- 
son rather  than  to  his  fellow  Federalist.  In 
1800  the  Republicans  gave  the  same  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  to  Jefferson,  their  presi- 
dential choice,  as  they  gave  to  Aaron  Burr, 
a  man  of  undoubted  talents  who.  hovrever, 
was  trusted  by  no  one  In  the  long  course  of 
American  history,  except  his  daughter  Theo- 
dosla  and  Oore  Vldal.  Burr  was  nearly 
chosen  President,  though  the  voters  never 
intended  him  for  the  presidency.  The  fear  of 
comparable  slipups  in  1804  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  requiring 
the  electoral  college  to  vote  separately  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  abolition  of  the  "valuable  mode  of 
election"  canceled  the  purpose  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  in  having  a  Vice  President  at 
aU.  Eleparate  voting  ended  any  prospect  that 
the  Vice  President  would  be  the  second  man 
In  the  coiuitry.  The  ofllce  could  no  longer 
be  counted  on  to  attract  men  of  the  high- 
est quality.  It  would  become,  as  was  imme- 
diately noted,  a  bargaining  counter  In  the 
presidential  contest — "a  bait  to  catch  state 
gudgeons."  in  Oouveneur  Morris'  contemp- 
tuous phrase.  Samuel  White,  a  senator 
from  Delaware,  sxunmed  up  with  admirable 
prescience  the  consequences  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment:  "Character,  talents,  virtue,  and 
merits  wiU  not  be  sought  after  in  the  can- 
didate. 

TtM  question  will  not  be  asked,  is  he  capa- 
ble? U  he  honest?  But  can  he  by  his  name, 
by  his  connections,  by  hla  wealth,  by  his  local 
sitiiatlon,  by  his  influence,  or  his  intrigues, 
best  promote  the  election  of  a  President? 
Roger  Orlawold  of  Connecticut  said  that  the 
vice  presidency  would  thereafter  be  "\iseless. 
wane  than  useless."  A  number  of  political 
leaders.  Republicans  and  Federalists — John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  now  Senator;  Jonathan  Dayton; 
Matthew  Orlswold;  Samuel  W.  Dana — drew 
the  logical  conclusion.  The  vice  presidency 
was  an  organic  part  of  a  particular  mode  of 
eleotton.  and  that  mode  of  election  has  now 
been  constitutionally  abolished;  therefore  let 
us  abolish  the  vice  presidency  too.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  republic  this  effort  failed. 

Bat  the  dlsnud  predictions  were  correct. 
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The  Twelfth  Amendment  sent  the  vice  presi- 
dency into  prompt  decline.  The  first  two  Vice 
Presidents  had  moved  on  directly  to  the 
presidency.  After  the  amendment  was  en- 
acted, the  vice  presidency  became  a  resting 
place  for  mediocrities.  Who  can  remember 
Burr's  successors — Oeorge  Clinton,  Elbrldge 
Oerry,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins?  For  a  generation 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  became  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  presidency;  thereafter 
Presidents  were  elected  from  anywhere  ex- 
cept the  vice  presidency.  In  the  170  yeara 
since  the  Twelfth  Amendment  only  one  Vice 
President — Martin  Van  Buren — has  advanced 
directly  to  the  presidency  by  election.  Men 
than  half  our  Vice  Presidents  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  actually  older  than  their 
Presidents.  William  R.  King,  when  selected 
as  Vice  President  with  Franklin  Pierce,  wu 
known  to  have  an  incurable  disease  and  died 
six  weeks  after  inauguration.  Nor  was  King 
the  only  Vice  President  to  die  in  office.  Apart 
from  their  families,  few  cared  or  even  noticed. 
The  vice  presidency  was  nothing.  "It  is  not 
a  stepping  stone  to  anything  except  obllvloQ," 
said  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  Boss  Piatt 
conned  him  Into  accepting  the  vice  presiden- 
tial nomination  In  1900.  "I  fear  my  bolt  U 
shot."  For  thirty-eight  years — almost  a  quar- 
ter of  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the 
ratification  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment — the 
republic  heis  been  without  any  Vice  President 
at  all.  No  catastrophe  has  resulted. 

T.B.  described  the  vice  presidency  as  "an 
utterly  anomalous  office  (one  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  abolished) ."  He  was  plainly  right. 
But  what  would  the  alternative  mode  of 
succession  be?  Here  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  return  to  the  principle  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  That  principle  vras  accu- 
rately stated  by  the  constitutional  historian 
Lucius  Wllmerdlng,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to  Walter 
Llppmann  in  1946:  "A  man  who  has  not  been 
voted  on  for  the  Presidency  [as,  of  course. 
Vice  Presidents  were  till  the  ratification  at 
the  Twelfth  Amendment]  ought  not  to  hold 
the  office  for  longer  than  It  takes  to  choose 
a  new  President." 

The  Conatltutional  Convention,  having 
agreed  on  the  idea  of  a  vice  presidency,  de- 
cided to  empower  Congress  to  designate  the 
next  in  line  of  succession  in  the  event  that 
the  elected  President  and  Vice  President  were 
no  longer  available.  The  first  proposal  was 
that  the  successor  designated  by  Congreas 
should  act  as  President  "until  the  time  of 
electing  a  President  shall  arrive."  Mart  Ism 
promptly  observed  that  "this,  as  worded, 
would  prevent  a  supply  of  the  vacancy  by  aa 
intermediate  election  of  the  Prealdent"  and 
offered  the  language  now  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  the  designated  officer  "shall  then 
act  as  President  .  .  .  untU  the  Disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  he  elected"  (my 
emphasis).  The  new  wordlzig  was  plainly 
Intended  to  authorize  special  presidential 
elections  in  the  event  of  a  double  vacancy — 
a  double  vacancy  because,  according  to  tbs 
original  theoty  of  the  electoral  process,  the 
Vice  President  had  also  been  voted  on  for 
tJie  presidency. 

Madison's  idea  of  an  "Intermediate  elec- 
tion" was  quickly  enacted  into  law.  In  1783 
the  Second  Congress,  containing  men  who 
had  served  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
five  years  before  and  were  therefore  mil 
versed  in  the  intentions  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  passed  the  flrot  Presidential  Succes- 
sion Act.  This  act  provided  that.  In  the  case 
of  a  double  vacaacy,  the  president  pro  tern- 
pore  of  the  Senate  would  become  Aottn( 
President  "until  a  President  be  elected"  and 
that  a  special  electlcm  would  be  called  to 
elect  a  new  President  unless  the  vacancy 
oocurred  in  the  last  months  of  the  presiden- 
tial term. 

Then  came  the  Twelfth  Amendment  asd 
the  decline  In  vice  presidential  quality.  By 
retaining  the  vice  presidency,  ss  Wilmerdloc 
pointed  out  In  a  trenchant  piece  In  tbk 
magaiilne    in   Maj,    1947,    the    aznsndmeat 
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achieved  precisely  what  it  was  designed  to 
prevent — that  is.  It  made  it  possible  for 
persons  who  had  not  been  voted  on  for  the 
presidency  to  become  President.  After  1804 
Vice  Presidents  were  not  men  chosen  by  the 
electors  for  the  presidency  except  In  a  highly 
metaphysical  sense.  But  the  retention  of  the 
Office  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  Constitution 
enabled  Vice  Presidents  to  make  themselves 
President. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  assumed  that  if  a  President  died,  the 
Vice  President  would  inherit  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President  but  not  the  office 
ItseU;   he  would  only  be  Acting  President. 
The  constitutional  language  was  a  cryptic 
condensation  by  the  drafting  committee  of 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention 
One  had  said,  "The  Vice  President  shall  ex- 
ercise those  powers  and  duties  [of  the  Presi- 
dent] until  another  lie  chosen  or  until  the 
inabUity  of  the  President  be  removed"  (my 
emphasis) .  The  other  spoke  of  the  authority 
of  the  Vice  President  to  "perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  the  President";  it  did  not  say 
that  he  would  hold  that  office.  The  Consti- 
tution, in  a  rare  lapse  from  precision,  now 
said  that,  if  the  President  could  not  "dis- 
charge the  Powers  and  Duties"  of  his  office 
"the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent." Did  "same"  mean  powers  and  duties 
or  the  office  as  well?  E.  8.  Corwin,  the  great 
constitutional  scholar,  Judged  It  "clearly  the 
expectation  of  the  Pramera  that  [if  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  presidency]  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  remain  Vice-President,  a  stop- 
^p.  a  locum  tenens,  whatever  the  occasion 
of  his  succession,  and  should  become  Presl- 
^^^.?^  "  *°**  '^^^^  ^'    was  elected   as 
such.    The  Twelfth  Amendtient  said  specif - 
teaUy  that  If  a  presidential  choice  went  to 
the  House  and  could  not  be  completed  be- 
fore inauguration  day,  "the  Vice-President 
f^act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
<ieath  or  other  constitutional  dUability  of 
the  President"    (my  emphasis).  This  reaf- 
ttrmed  the  assumption  that  a  Vice  President 
couJd  only  become  Acting  President 

■nien.  in  1841,  William  Henry  Harrison 
died  a  month  after  his  inauguration  Now 
there  was  brought  to  test,  aTjohn  ^tacT 
Adams  noted,  "that  provision  of  the  OonBti- 
tutton  Which  places  In  the  Executive  chair 
a  man  never  thought  of  for  that  place  bv 
JS.^t'^C^'*  President  John  Tyl^  to  ef! 
feet  staged  a  constitutional  coup  by  success- 
S?  ^^-^  ""^  vlolaC"""A*^ 
SwTVv,^^  i  *^?  K^mmar  and  context  of 
the  Oonstltutlon"-that.  when  a  Vice  Preel- 
^^^l  T°L*^«  P^'ws  and  duties  of  the 
prudential  office,  he  took  over  the  office  too 
^^f^*"^  ''°*  ^°**°«  President  but  Pr«rt. 
dent  to  his  own  rights  view  that  flnSly 
revived  constitutional  blesslns  Intte 
Twenty-fifth  Amendment  ^^ 
..«T?^  ^J^^  ^*»*"  "^«>  "nOer  the  Succee- 
a  do,^h,*.**'  "*^  ""  ninety-four  years.  IS^ 
»  double  vacancy  never  occurred,  howew 
tte  lnt«me«Uate-electIon  featu«.  «i Je^ttv 
S!  nit?  V*^'  I^«ndlng  Paths,;  «  a  iSS^ 
3^"  P?f*  °'  «i»  P«x»M.  nevw  came  Into  p^y 
^i^iH""*  -hoottng  and  lingering  death  of 
SS?i«™  "•^•'^  Pnbllc  intereirt  in  the 
problem  of  succession.  Pour  yean  later  wltt 
ttie  Republicans  In  control  of  the  ei^tT 

d^mJ*      "^   **^   ^*   ^   RepubUcan 
Pf-Jdent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senato  wouW 

?SL°T  m  '^y^^^^*  Happened  to  Cleveland 
Sf^^H*^  *^°  occasions  when  the 
country  had  been  not  only  without  a  Vice 
President  but  without  a  ftesldM*  ««  «^ 

^^i.^  "^^  •*"•  ^"^  anything  hap- 
™«  line  of  descent  thnmgh  the  OtMaat, 
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thereby  making  succession  automatic  and 
preventing  the  mechanics  of  succession  from 
transferring  the  presidency  from  one  party 
to  the  other  without  an  election.  The  1886 
law  did  not,  however,  eliminate  the  idea  of 
intermediate  elections.  It  provided  that  the 
Cabinet  successor  should  "act  as  President 
iintu  the  disabUity  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  iB  removed,  or  a  President  shaU  be 
elected"  (my  emphasis) .  It  was  "the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  President,"  and  ap- 
parently not  the  office  Itself,  that  devolved 
upon  the  Cabinet  successor,  and  "it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  person  upon  whom  said  pow- 
ers and  duties  sliaU  devolve"  to  convene  Con- 
gress within  twenty  days,  presumably  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  a  special  election. 

The  republic  operated  under  this  law  for 
another  sixty  years.  Again  no  occasion  arose 
to  caU  the  provision  for  intermediate  elec- 
tions into  play.  Then  in  1945  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, abruptly  translated  to  the  presidency, 
faced  the  prospect  of  serving  the  balance  of 
Roosevelt's  term — nearly  four  years — with- 
out a  Vice  President.  The  law  of  1886  put  the 
Secretary  of  State  next  in  line.  But  Truman 
thought  it  undemocratic  for  a  President  to 
have  the  power  to  name  his  successor — a 
scruple  discarded  by  Congress  twenty-six 
years  later  when  it  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
Interpretation  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amend- 
ment as  making  a  Vice  President  chosen  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  not  a  choice  shared  with 
Congress  but  a  presidential  appointment  sub- 
ject to  congressional  confirmation.  This  Ill- 
considered  amendment  contains  further 
prizes.  If  Mr.  Nlson  should  be  removed,  then 
Mr.  Ford,  who  was  not  elected  by  the  people 
to  the  office,  would  appoint  his  own  successor 
•For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation,"  Senator  Pastore  has  observed 
with  pardonable  senatorial  grandiloquence 
"the  President  and  Vice  President  wUl  both 
be  appointed— not  elected  by  the  people  .  .  . 
the  Nation  will  no  longer  be  democratically 
governed." 

Truman  thought  that  the  Vice  President 
should  always  be  what  he  caUed  an  "elective 
officer."  So  he  proposed  a  reversion  to  the 
principle  of  the  Succession  Act  of  1782, 
though  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  first  In 
tt»e  batting  order  and  the  president  pro  tern 
of  the  Senate  second.  There  were  objections 
to  this  scheme.  The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
for  example,  does  not  even  have  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  therefore  may  not  be 
an  elective  officer. 

If  he  is,  his  speakership  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  seniority,  which  means  long  tenure 
In  a  safe  and  theref(»e  unrepresentaUve 
district.  James  P.  Byrnes  and  George  C.  Mar- 
shaU.  Truman's  second  and  third  Secretaries 
of  State,  were  far  mcwe  national  figures  and 
far  better  equipped  for  the  presidency  than 
Joseph  Martin  of  Massachusetta,  who,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  heir  apparent 
under  the  Truman  reform  when  It  was  en- 
acted two  years  later. 

Truman,  however,  saw  this  succession 
scheme  as  provisional.  Reafllnnlng  the  con- 
viction of  the  Founding  Fathers,  he  said, 
"No  matter  who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency 
after  the  death  of  the  elected  President  and 
Vice  President.  It  is  my  opinion  he  should 
not  serve  longer  than  untU  the  ziert  con- 
gressional election  or  untU  a  q>eclal  elec- 
tion called  ...  to  fill  the  xmexpUed  term 
of  the  deceased  PresldMit."  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann put  It  In  1948,  the  p^>undlng  Pattiors 
"thought  the  country  should  never  for  man 
than  a  few  montha  have  a  Prealdent  who 
had  not  been  elected.  Ttxej  did  not  beUeve, 
*"  ^^^J^  assume,  that  there  could  never 
be  a  Presidential  electt^n  except  once  every 
foiur  years."  If  the  country  was  without  an 
elected  President,  it  should  proceed  as  ex- 
pedltloualy  as  possible  to  elect  a  new  one. 
There  was  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
four-year  election  system. 

Truman's  proposal  that  the  Intermedlato 
•Mottoa  fill  the  unexpired  term  has  latterly 
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given  some  trouble  to  constitutional  scholaw 
who  read  the  language  on  the  presidency 
in  Article  n.  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution — 
"He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of 
four  years" — as  guaranteeing  every  new 
President  four  years  in  the  White  House. 
The  Succession  Acts  of  1792  and  1886,  both 
providing  for  Intermediate  elections,  were 
both  mute  on  how  long  Intermediately 
elected  Presldente  were  to  serve.  But  it  is 
far  from  self-evident  that  the  ConsUtution 
forbids  elections  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  We 
have  such  elections  every  day  for  senators 
and  representatives,  though  they,  no  less 
than  Presidents,  serve  for  terms  specified 
in  the  Constitution.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  that 
rugged  old  Texan  strict  constructionist  Hat- 
ton  W.  Sumners,  went  into  this  question 
at  length  in  1945  and  saw  no  constitutional 
problem  In  the  case  of  the  presidency. 

The  Constitution,  the  House  Judiciary, 
Committee  said,  "does  not  provide  that  the 
term  of  each  incumbent  shall  be  4  years, 
but  that  the  President  shaU  hold  his  office 
'during  the  term  of  4  years."  This  language 
appears  to  have  reference  to  a  fixed  quad- 
rennial term,  permitting  the  filling  of  an 
imexpired  portion  thereof  by  elections.  The 
tradition  of  special  electtons  for  unexpired 
terms  of  other  officers  also  supporte  the 
provision."  "During"  often  means  "In  the 
time  or';  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
"throughout  the  entire  course  of."  Had  the 
Constitution  said  "for  a  Term  of  four 
years."  this  would  assure  a  four-year  term 
to  every  new  President.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  say  this. 

And  If  John  Tyler  was  correct  in  saying 
that  a  Vice  President  became  President,  not 
Just  Acting  President,  and  If  it  Is  correct 
to  construe  the  Constitution  as  assuring 
every  President  a  four-year  term,  then  this 
reading  must  surely  apply  to  Presldente  who 
gain  the  office  by  inheritance  quite  as  much 
as  to  those  who  gain  it  by  election.  This 
vrould  mean  that  when  a  President  dies,  the 
Vice  President  who  succeeds  him  is  entitled 
to  a  four-year  term  of  his  own.  Ben  Butler 
made  this  point  during  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Andrew  Johnson.  "Whose  presiden- 
tial term  is  the  respondent  now  serving 
out?"  he  asked.  "His  own  or  Mr.  Lincoln's? 
If  his  own.  he  Is  entitled  to  four  years  up  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  murder,  because  each 
presidential  term  is  four  years  by  the  Con- 
stitution." But  no  one  has  argued,  not  even 
John  Tyler,  that  a  Vice  President  has  any 
right  to  do  more  than  aerve  out  his  Presi- 
dent's unexpired  term.  Why,  if  there  is  no 
Vice  President,  should  a  q>eclaUy  elected 
"constitutional  substitute"  be  in  a  different 
legal  position? 

The  House  unfcMrtunately  deleted  the 
provision  for  special  elections  before  paaelng 
the  bill  in  1945,  and  the  Senate  took  no 
action.  In  1947  Congress  feU  imder  Repub- 
lican control.  The  RepubUcan  leadership, 
seizing  ite  opportunity,  decided  to  make  Joe 
Martin  Truman's  absolute  and  not  prtxvl- 
sional  successor  and  confirmed  the  deletion 
of  intermediate  elections  from  the  bill.  TTie 
law  as  finally  enacted  therefore  departed 
from  Tnmian's  original  purpose,  though  he 
signed  it  in  order  to  shift  the  Une  of  suc- 
cession back  to  elective  officers. 

The  deletion  of  intermediate  elections  was 
a  bad  mistake.  It  Is  not  beyond  repair.  "Hie 
thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  vice  presidency, 
an  office  that  has  become  both  more  superflu- 
ous and  more  mischievous  than  WMw«i«»vn 
could  have  imagined  when  he  wrote  the  seth 
Federalist,  and  provide  few  the  suooeeslan  In 
the  spirit  of  Pounding  Fathers  through  a 
congressional  stetute  restoring  the  prlndpla 
of  special  elections.  This  principle  an- 
nounced by  Madison  in  the  Constitutional 
Oonventlcai.  authorised  by  the  Constlta- 
tlon,  applied  by  the  Second  Oongraa  In  ITM 
to  the  proq>ect  at  a  doohla  racaney.  ta- 
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affirmed  in  this  context  by  the  Forty  eighth 


Congress  In  1886,  reafflnned  again  b 
man  In  1JK6  (and  actually  4galn  by 


Tru- 
ElMn- 


hower  In  l»fl6) ,  would.  If  the  vice  pre<  Idency 
were  abollBhed,  work  fully  as  well  for  t  single 
vacancy.  More  than  this:  It  woiild  rep  Or  the 
fatal  error  of  the  Twelfth  Amendmemt  and 
m*ki>  It  certain  that  the  republic  jwould 
never  have  to  suffer,  except  for  a  1  imlted 
period,  a  chief  executive  who.  In  the  words 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  never  thought  of  for 
that  office  by  anybody. 

It  may  fie  objected  that  special  tH(  ctlona 
In  a  time  of  natlooal  disarray — aa,  for  »xam- 
ple,  a  presidential  aasasalnatlon  or  a  m  ooeaa- 
ful  Impeachment — might  only  deepen  popu- 
lar confusions.  This  could  happen.  B  it  the 
special  election  would  necessarily  b  held 
after  an  Interval,  and  It  might  sqtiall  r  help 
the  country  to  resolve  Its  confusloi  b  and 
recover  Its  nerve.  At  the  very  least  It  would 
result  In  placing  In  the  White  House  i »  man 
chosen  by  the  people  to  be  President 

It  would  take  three  or  four  mon  ihs  to 
bold  a  special  election.  In  the  meantu  ne  the 
show  must  go  on.  If  the  vice  presldenc  r  were 
aboUsbed,  who  would  serve  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent? 

One  proposal  Is  to  make  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Acting  President  for  thirty  dayi  whUe 
Congress  chooses  a  President  to  fill  o  it  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  This  proposal  I  as  the 
disadvantage,  given  the  number  of  tU  aes  In 
recent  years  that  one  party  has  con  loUed 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  oth  ir  the 
executive,  or  risking  an  unvoted  cha  ige  In 
party  control  of  the  White  Hoxiae  and  In  the 
direction  of  government — a  change  that 
might  Itself  be  quickly  reversed  In  tt  b  spe- 
cial election,  thereby  compounding  tb  s  con- 
fusion In  Washington.  The  confusion  would 
be  even  greater  In  the  event  of  tenj  jorary 
presldenual  dlsabUlty.  In  which  ca(  e  the 
presidency  might  shuttle  back  and  foi  th  be- 
tween the  two  parties  In  a  period  of]  a  few 
months. 

The  argimient  Is  overriding.  It  seems  »  me, 
for  keeping  the  Acting  President  with  n  the 
executive  branch  for  the  few  weeks  >efore 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  speak,  i  con- 
venient way  would  be  simply  to  maJ  b  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  If  qualified,  the  lln  ;  suc- 
oessor.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  fo  elgn- 
bom  or  under  thlrty-Hve  or  has  some  other 
disqualifying  eccentricity,  then  the  lecre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  could  be  the  aute  natla 
snoosesor,  and  so  on  down  the  1888-194  J  line 
of  suooeeslon.  But  this  Arst  succession  roiUd 
be  momentary  untU  an  Acting  Presld  mt  la 
sslected  to  run  things  during  the  say, 
ninety  days  to  the  spadal  election.  Thl  Act- 
ing President,  in  order  to  assure  cont  avitj 
of  poUcy  until  the  people  speak.  shotUd  ootne 
from  the  Cabinet.  Congress  might  sel«  rt  an 
Acting  President  from  the  Cabinet — a  i  evlce 
that  would  preserve  contln\ilty.  sprei  1  re- 
sponsibility, afford  a  choice  of  sorts  and 
perhaps  stimulate  Presidents  to  chooM  bet- 
tar  Cabinets. 

Or  the  Acting  President  might  be  se  Bcted 
by  the  Cabinet  Itself  using  the  cor]  orate 
authority  already  bestowed  on  It  to  some 
degree  by  the  Twenty-flfth  Amend  nent, 
which  gives  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  plxis 
the  Vice  President,  power  to  dedan  >  the 
President  non  compot  mentis.  Howevej  cho- 
sen, the  Acting  President  would  be  declared 
Inallglble  as  a  candidate  In  the  special  elec- 
tion, this  In  order  to  avoid  the  adva  itage 
created  by  the  Inevitable  rush  of  sym  >athy 
to  the  new  person  In  the  White  Hou  e. 

Tlien.  as  soon  as  possible,  let  the  ]  eople 
rn»fc«  their  choice.  If  the  President  vai  isbes 
in  his  last  year  In  office.  It  would  be  si  npler 
to  let  the  Acting  President  serve  on  ;  the 
term  and  await  the  next  regular  electl  m.  If 
It  be  said  that  three  or  four  months  i  not 
tfmm  enough  to  prepare  an  election ,  thm 
answer  la  that  this  Is  only  an  election  »  fill 
out  a  term  and  thus  does  not  requh  9  the 
elat>orate  preliminaries  of  the  quadn  nnlal 
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orgy.  Let  the  national  committees,  which 
have  become  mcreaslngly  representative 
bodies  under  the  new  party  rules,  canvaaa 
opinion  and  make  the  nominations.  Short 
campaigns,  federally  financed,  woiild  be  a 
blessing.  Infinitely  appreciated  by  the  elec- 
torate. Perhaps  short  Intermediate  elections 
might  have  a  salutary  Impact  on  the  quad- 
rennial elections,  which  In  recent  years  have 
stretched  out  to  Intolerable  length. 

In  doing  this,  we  would  not  be  departing 
from  the  ^>lrlt  of  the  l^unding  Fathers : 
quite  the  contrary.  "We  have  only  to  oper- 
ate the  Oonstltutlon  as  the  men  who  wrote 
It  thought  It  should  operate,"  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  on 
the  question  of  Intermediate  elections.  "If 
we  are  the  prtsonera  of  a  rigid  system  to-day, 
the  fault  lies  not  in  the  Constitution  but  In 
our  own  hablte  which  have  only  rather  re- 
cently become  so  hard  and  so  fixed." 
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THE  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  BRIDOE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    KAHTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
JEifimros  RAirootPH  has  long  demonstxat- 
ed  both  a  concern  for  America's  youth 
and  a  concern  for  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  America's  historical  land- 
marks. Both  these  concerns  have  now 
been  appropriately  mtu-ked  at  Harpers 
Perry,  W.  Va.,  by  the  reconstruction  of  an 
historic  bridge  which  crossed  the  old 
Potomack  Canal,  an  early  effort  at  ca- 
nal building  by  the  company  formed  by 
George  Washington  whose  drive  and  in- 
terest later  inspired  the  construction  of 
the  more  succ^sful  C.  &  O.  Ccuoal. 

The  new  bridge  was  built  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  using  labor  from  the 
Harpers  Perry  Job  Corps  and  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  make  sure  this  was  an  authentic 
reproduction. 

Then,  early  last  month,  the  bridge  was 
named  to  honor  Senator  Rawdolph,  who 
sponsored  the  original  legislation  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historic  Park.  Senator  Raw- 
DOLPH  spent  some  time  hanging  around 
the  town's  old  general  store  In  the 
clothes  of  a  postmaster  of  the  1860's. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Raitdolph's  remarks  at 
the  dedication  of  the  bridge — another 
milestone  in  the  restoration  of  historic 
Harpers  Perry  and  a  valuable  training 
experience  for  nearly  60  young  masons 
and  carpenters: 

»»MA»wii  BT  SKNATOB  RAinK>U>H 

Last  faU  I  visited  the  ancient  city  of  Is- 
tanbul on  government  business.  WhUe  there, 
I  had  the  opportimlty  to  cross  the  huge  new 
suqMnalon  bridge  over  the  Bosporus.  Now  In 
being  Is  the  fulfillment  of  a  oenturles-old 
dream  to  physically  connect  contUisnts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  at  thla  point. 

The  bridge  is  an  Imposing  q>an  perform- 
ing an  Important  funetlon  and  ending  reli- 
ance on  crowded  ferrtea.  Crossing  that  bridge 
was  an  imprsartve  and  aw*  Inapklng  ezpe- 
rlenoe.  Sstttng  foot  on  this  leas  grandiose 
bridge  In  Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  is. 
however,  a  far  more  moving  caqMrtenoe  for 
me. 

I  «bar«  with  many  here  a  great  love  for 
our  State,  and  I  have  a  particular  affection 


for  Harpers  Ferry  and  for  the  people  who 
live  and  work  here. 

This  ambitious  bridge  construction  project 
required  six  months  of  labor  by  the  Job 
Corps.  Two  crews  of  16  boys  received  valuable 
training  In  masonry  In  building  the  bridge 
pier,  "niey  were  followed  by  two  more  similar 
crews  who  used  their  carpentry  skills  to  build 
the  bridge  structxire  Itself. 

Throughout  the  eight  years  since  it  was 
estebllshed,  the  Harpers  Ferry  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter has  been  deeply  Involved  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  town.  The  1,800  young  men  who 
have  been  enroUed  at  the  center  have  truly 
left  their  mark  here  In  the  rebuilding  of 
many  buildings.  I  believe  It  la  a  tribute 
both  to  them  and  to  the  training  they  receive 
that  almost  all  of  those  seeking  employment 
have  been  employed  In  the  trade  for  which 
they  prepared. 

The  National  Park  Service  also  Is  due  com- 
mendation for  its  sponsorship  of  tke  Job 
Corps  center. 

I  have  watched  as  Harpers  Ferry  was  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Park  Service  as  an  at- 
traction for  visitors  to  our  State.  We  have 
made  much  progress  In  the  three  decades 
since  I  Introduced  legislation  tn  the  House 
of  Representetlves  to  make  Harpers  Ferry  a 
national  park.  The  job  is  not  finished,  though, 
but  this  bridge  Is  another  step  In  the  full 
restoration  of  this  unique  town. 

This  point  where  the  Shenandoah  meets 
the  Potomac  is  truly  a  special  place  In  all  our 
hearte.  I  doubt  If  anyone  who  has  visited 
here  would  dispute  the  obeervatlon  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  view  from  the 
hlll  above  us  is  worth  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Like  many  people,  bridges  have  always  held 
a  fascination  for  me.  As  a  young  boy  I  remem- 
ber fishing  from  an  old  swinging  bridge  that 
spanned  a  stream  near  my  home  In  Harrison 
County.  I  spent  many  a  happy  hour  on  that 
bridge  engaged  m  a  contest  of  wits  with  the 
crafty  catfish  that  liirked  In  the  waters  below. 

Inscribed  over  a  gate  in  India  is  this  say- 
ing: 

"The  world  is  merely  a  bridge;  ye  are  to 
pass  over  It,  and  not  to  build  your  dwelling 
upon  It." 

Bridges  have  been  Important  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind.  They  facilitated  the 
exploration  of  unknown  lands.  They  per- 
mitted communities  and  countries  to  grow 
and  prosper.  They  Inspired  the  mind  of  man 
to  marvelous  feate  of  engineering.  Bridges 
have  been  both  famous  and  obscure.  London 
Bridge  became  so  famous  through  a  nursery 
rhyme  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  dispose 
of  it  when  tt  could  no  longer  carry  modem 
traffic.  Today  It  crosses  a  stream  in  Arizona, 
there  for  all  to  see  and  enjoy. 

In  a  mountainous  terrain  such  aa  we  have 
in  West  Virginia,  bridges  are  obviously  Im- 
portant. They  exist  in  profusion  and  in 
variety  throughout  our  State.  The  old  cov- 
ered bridge  at  Phlllppl  la  an  outetandlng  ex- 
ample of  that  type  structure.  At  Wheeling 
the  venerable  stispenslon  bridge  built  in  the 
last  century  spans  the  Ohio  River  with  great 
authority. 

Since  bridges  are  too  important  to  our 
dally  lives,  it  la  perhapea  Inevitable  that  on 
rare  occasions  they  are  associated  with 
tragedy.  Such  was  the  case  on  December  16. 
1987,  when  the  Silver  Bridge  fell  Into  the 
Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant.  Forty-stz 
people  died  In  this  disaster  that  shocked  all 
America.  People  everywhere  began  taking  a 
new  look  at  bridges.  Of  the  588.000  bridg«8  in 
this  country  approximately  90.000  of  them 
are  deficient.  To  r^laoe  them  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  billion. 

In  a  ssnse,  the  building  of  the  successor 
to  the  Silver  Bridge  was  the  first  step  In 
what  must  be  a  continuing  effort  to  assure 
that  bridges  are  safe  everywhere.  The  re- 
souroas  of  tlie  State  or  the  Federal  gorsm- 
mente  were  marshalled  In  an  unprecedented 
way  to  build  the  Silver  Bridge  In  only  two 
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years.  This  was  a  remarkable  feat,  under- 
taken with  the  personal  support  of  President 
Johnson,  that  cut  more  than  one  year  off  the 
normal  construction  time.  Under  legislation 
I  sponsored,  the  Federal  government  is  now 
engaged  In  an  extensive  program  of  bridge  re- 
placement. 

The  vast  majority  of  bridges  are  accepted 
rather  routinely.  We  use  them  regularly  and 
they  are  vital  to  our  way  of  life.  Bridges 
such  as  that  we  dedicate  today,  however,  are 
essential  to  the  spirit  of  man.  It  has  a  utili- 
tarian purjKise,  enabling  us  to  cross  to  Vlr- 
glnlus  Island.  But  that  purpose  is  entwined 
with  the  relaxation  and  the  pleasure  we  en- 
joy In  this  beautiful  place.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  deeply  gratified  for  the  honor  you  do 
me  today. 

All  of  you  here  this  morning  are  so  very 
kind  to  share  this  memorable  honor  with  me 
on  such  a  cold  and  crisp  day.  I  would  like 
to  end  my  remarks  by  reading  a  poem  to  you 
titled  "The  BuUder"  by  Will  Allen  Drom- 
goole. 

An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway 
Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm,  vast  and  deep  and  wide; 
The  old  man  paused  in  the  twilight  dim. 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  time  in  building  here; 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  passing  day. 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  thla  bridge  at  eventide?" 

Then  the  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head, 
"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  he 

said, 
"There  follows  after  me  today  a  youth 
Whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  has  been  nought  to  me. 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
He.  too,  must  pass  in  the  twilight  dim; 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 

him." 


PROPER  CONCERN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Watergate  impeachment  debate  increas- 
ingly intensifies,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  an  editorial  in  the  Press 
Publications,  serving  west  Cook  and 
Dupage  Counties,  HI.,  which  raises  a  very 
interesting  point  concerning  the  need  for 
fairness  toward  the  President  in  the  run- 
ning press  coverage. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Proper  Concern 

The  wife  of  a  California  newspaperman, 
with  her  husband's  interested  assistance, 
tested  local  grass  roote  opinion  by  circulat- 
ing a  petition.  It  received  a  friendly  recep- 
tion and  ready  signature  from  Impressive 
numbers  of  people  to  whom  it  was  presented. 

The  petition,  in  a  ".  .  .  spirit  of  Fair  Play 
and  concern  of  the  nation  to  keep  a  clean 
house  In  our  governmental  process  .  .  ."  re- 
quests that  an  Investigation  be  made  of  every 
Senator  and  Congressman,  their  deputies, 
aides  and  appointees,  beginning  with  the 
present  Senate  Watergate  Conunittee  to  de- 
termine if  they  have  anything  In  their  back- 
ground which  would  make  them  unfit  to 
serve. 

The  investigation  would  include  a  look 
Into  their  Income  taxes,  campaign  contri- 
butions, medical  and  psychiatric  background. 
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bribery,  felonies,  and  ".  .  .  all  other  acta  of 
moral  turpitude  and  chicanery."  Signed  pe- 
titions, or  copies  of  tbem.-were  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  Including  those  on  the 
Watergate  Investigation  committee. 

It  is  not  likely  that  much  wlU  come  of  this, 
and  it  was  not  Intended  that  much  should. 
The  purpose  of  the  petition  was  to  Indicate 
that  many  people  In  the  United  States  are 
concerned  that  no  one  in  this  country,  In- 
cluding the  President  of  the  S£.,  should  be 
the  victim  of  a  lynch  mob,  a  hanging  Judge 
or  biased  jury. 

Scandal  and  catastrophe  make  a  better 
news  story  than  anything  else,  and  Watergate 
has  been  a  gold  mine  of  this  kind  of  event. 
But  still,  many  of  the  Amerlccm  people  are 
concerned  that  the  fitness  of  their  President 
not  be  determined  solely  by  major  news 
media  and  political  Investigation. 


PEACE  WITH  HONOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  Nirw   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  RANGE3j.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace 
with  honor  is  an  empty  phrase  highly 
regarded  by  the  Nixon  administration 
as  the  achievement  of  the  decade.  But 
today,  over  1  year  since  the  peace 
agreement  was  signed  in  Vietnam 
"peace  vrtth  honor"  has  cost  over  50,000 
Vietnamese  deaths  fighting  and  left 
almost  1  million  homeless.  Violations 
of  the  cease-fire  agreements  have  been 
numerous  on  both  sides  and  so  the  fight- 
ing continues  with  almost  $1  bUllon  of 
American  money  being  spent  on  South 
Vietnam. 

Recently  a  WCBS-TV  editorial  spoke 
on  this  subject.  Por  full  understanding 
I  have  inserted  it  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  you  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  short  but  effective 
editorial.  It  follows: 

Peace  WrrH  Honor 
(WCBS-TV  Editorial) 

A  year  ago  we  hoped  we  wouldn't  be 
doing  any  more  editorials  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  hoped  that  the  Paris  peace 
agreements  that  had  just  been  signed  meant 
that  the  war  would  end.  But  according  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  report,  during  the  last 
year  over  50,000  Vietnamese  have  been 
killed  In  fighting  and  over  800,000  have 
become  homeless.  And  while  It  Is  true  that 
Americans  are  not  fighting  and  dying  In 
Vietnam  anymore,  this  coiuitry  Is  still  very 
much  Involved. 

D\irlng  the  last  fiscal  year  American  mili- 
tary aid  to  Saigon  was  budgeted  at  over 
$800  million  and  the  actual  coets  were  prob- 
ably much  higher.  Now  the  Pentagon  Is 
asking  for  more  money  for  South  Vietnam 
and  says  that  without  It  Saigon's  military 
operations  will  have  to  be  "sharply  cur- 
tailed" next  month. 

But  the  Issue,  we  think,  is  not  how  many 
military  raids  the  South  Vietnamese  should 
be  able  to  mount.  The  bigger  Issue  Involved 
Is  whether  this  country  would  be  prolong- 
ing the  bloodshed  in  South  Vietnam  by 
continually  expanding  military  aid  to 
Saigon.  We  agree  with  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Dem.  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sen.  James 
Pearson,  Rep.  of  Kansas,  who  oppose  an 
Increase  In  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
By  expanding  the  aid.  the  U.S.  may  encour- 
age President  Thieu  to  prolong  the  fighting, 
and  resist  indefinitely  any  political  settle- 
ment with  the  Vletcong, 

Last  week,  the  Vletcong  proposed  a  six- 
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point  plan  for  elections  under  terms  agreed 
to  In  the  Paris  peace  agreements.  So  far. 
President  Thleu  has  rejected  the  proposal. 
And  so  the  war  goes  on  with  both  sides 
violating  the  cease-fire  agreements. 

In  our  opinion,  America  should  step  up 
diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  both  sides 
to  reach  a  political  settlement,  and  end 
the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam.  And  as  part 
of  that  effort,  we  believe,  President  llileu 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  he  has  no 
blank  check  for  continuing  mllltery  support 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  aid  from 
us  will  be  conditioned  on  Saigon's  efforts 
to  reach  a  political  settlement  with  Its 
foes. 


JOHN  P.  GRINER 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  John  F.  Griner, 
president  emeritus  of  the  American  Ped- 
eration  of  Government  Employees,  is  a 
loss  that  saddens  the  heart  of  every  gov- 
ernment employee  and  member  of  Con- 
gress who  worked  with  and  enjoyed  the 
company  of  this  self-made  American. 

John  Griner  proved  that  a  labor  leader 
can  serve  his  members  without  resorting 
to  work-stoppages  or  strikes.  To  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  have  the  respons- 
ibility of  securing  equity  for  civil  serv- 
ants, John  Griner  was  a  welcome  cohort. 
He  came  to  my  office  often  and  he  came 
with  gentle  persuasion,  reasonableness 
and  with  a  total  sense  of  responsibility, 
not  only  to  his  own  constituency,  but,  sus 
well,  to  his  Nation  and  the  government 
that  serves  It. 

He  was  a  professional  in  the  sirt  of  the 
possible.  With  that  art  he  built  his  union 
to  a  membership  of  300,000.  almost 
quadruple  its  size  when  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  AFGE.  He  learned  about 
America  from  the  land,  first  as  a  farm 
boy  and  then  as  a  railroader  as  he  helped 
move  the  men.  the  goods  and  the  ma- 
chinery across  America.  Just  as  he 
moved  his  dreams  to  distant  horizons.  He 
served  on  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  26  years  and  during  those 
years  he  studied  for  and  obtained  in 
1940  an  t.t.b  Degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1962  he  became  national  president 
of  the  APGE,  a  job  he  relished,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  could  watch  it 
grow,  knowing  as  he  did  from  his  days 
as  a  farm  boy,  that  there  is  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  harvest. 

He  expected  no  miracles  for  his  union 
member,  knowing  that  there  is  a  season 
for  all  things.  And  for  him  there  was, 
in  the  form  of  increased  pay,  job  pro- 
tection and  other  benefits  for  those  he 
represented. 

Each  man  In  public  life,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seeks  his  own  monument  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  sought  out  of  abiding  faith 
and  conviction  that  what  he  does  is 
worthwhile  for  his  fellow  man  and  in 
fuUfillment  of  his  duty  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 
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The  finest  corps  of  civil  servant^  In  the 
world:  the  best  psdd;  best  protected  and 
most  free  Is  the  monument  John  Orlner 
left  In  memory  of  his  life  and  labors. 
While  It  may  not  shine  with  the  lampllt 
clarity  of  an  obelisk  or  a  marble 'statue 
on  the  perimeter  of  this  Capital,  H  glows 
In  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  knew 
John  Orlner  as  a  man  and  a  labor 
leader,  as  It  does  In  the  hearts  o|  those 
he  served  so  well.  ' 
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PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATfVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  coUiagues 
a  small  booklet  entitled  A  Brief  purvey 
of  Price  and  Wage  Controls  Proif  2800 
B.C.  to  AX).  1952,  published  by  the  herit- 
age Foundation.  415  Second  8tre<(t  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  The  author  is  llobert 
Schuettinger,  who  has  taught  p<pitical 
science  at  the  CathoUc  Unlver^y  of 
America,  the  New  School  for  SoclAl  Re- 
search and  St.  Andrews  Unlverafty  In 
Scotland;  he  will  be  a  visiting  lecturer  in 
political  science  next  semester  a|  Yale 
University.  > 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  SchuettI  tiger's 
study  is  that  wage-and-prlce  cc  ntrols 
have  been  tried  in  many  countrlep  over 
the  past  5,000  years  and  in  ever^  case 
the  results,  at  the  minimum,  havi  been 
different  from  what  the  planners  in- 
tended. Usually,  in  fact,  they  have  ended 
in  complete  failure  and  have  had  to  be 
repealed.  I  believe  there  are  very  o  )vlous 
lessons  in  this  study  for  us  today.  I  hould 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  at  th  s  time 
his  interesting  chapter  on  the  fact  (  f  eco- 
nomic controls  in  the  early  years  )f  our 

country : 

The  Eau-t  Amxbicans 

The  early  New  Engl&nd  colonist*  w«re 
convinced  that  government  ought  to  extend 
ItB  powers  Into  the  regulation  of  all  i  ispecta 
of  society,  from  the  rellgloua  to  the  p  lUtlcal 
to  the  eoonomlc.  "Thla  wa«  a  defect  of  the 
age,"  the  economic  historian  William  ^  feeden 
teUa  us  (though  hardly  a  defect  uni  lue  to 
seventeenth  century  Massachusetts )  "1  ut  the 
Pxirltan  legislator  fondly  believed  tha  ,  once 
freed  from  the  malignant  influence  of  i  le  un- 
godly, that  once  based  upon  the  B11  le;  he 
could  legislate  prosperity  and  weU-be  ng  for 
every  one,  rich  or  poor."  ' 

In  1630  the  General  Court  made  a  fi  iiltleas 
attempt  to  fix  wage  rates  Carpenters,  alners, 
bricklayers,  lawyers  and  thatchers  wer  to  re- 
ceive no  more  than  two  shlUlngs  a  lay.  A 
fine  of  ten  shlUlngs  was  to  be  levied  i  gainst 
anyone  who  paid  or  received  more.*  Ii  addi- 
tion, "no  commodity  should  be  sold  a1  above 
four  pence  In  the  shilling  f33%l  moi  >  than 
It  cost  for  ready  money  In  England;  ol  ,  wine, 
etc.,  and  cheese.  In  regard  to  the  ha  ard  ot 
bringing,  etc.,  (excepted)."' 

Weeden  comments  drily  that  "The  «  reg- 
ulations lasted  about  six  months  an  1  wer« 
repealed."  « 

There  was  an  attempt  at  about  tb )  same 
time  to  regulate  trade  with  the  IndU  as  .  .  . 
with  the  same  result.  The  price  of  1  leaver- 
aklns  (an  important  article  of  trade  at  the 
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tlnw)  was  set  at  no  mora  than  8  Bhlllinga  a 
akin  with  a  "fair"  profit  of  30%  plua  coot  of 
tran^>ortatlon.  A  shortage  of  c<vn,  however, 
drove  the  price  of  that  commodity  up  to  10 
«hiiiiTig«  "the  strike,"  and  sales  of  this 
dwlndUag  supply  to  the  Tnrtlanw  were  pro- 
hlMtwrt,  Under  this  prassun,  beaver  sd- 
vanoed  to  10  shUUngs  and  20  shUllngs  per 
pound;  "no  com,  no  beaver,"  said  the  native. 
The  Court  was  obliged  to  remove  the  fixed 
rate,  and  the  price  ruled  at  20  shillings."* 

The  offshoot  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  Connecticut  experienced  the  same 
artificial  efforts  to  control  prices  and  to  di- 
vert trade  from  Its  nat\iral  courses.  One  nine- 
teenth century  historian  has  briefly  summed 
up  these  attempts.  "The  New  Haven  colony," 
he  wrote,  "was  made  notorious  by  Its  mi- 
nute Inquisition  Into  the  details  of  buying 
and  seUlng.  of  eating  and  dressing  and  of  do- 
mestic difficulties.  Then  the  people  were 
mostly  of  one  mind  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
meddling,  the  community  was  small  and 
homogeneous  In  population  and  reUglous 
sentiments.  If  such  legislative  Interference 
could  have  been  beneficent,  here  was  a 
favorable  opportunity.  It  failed  utterly.  The 
people  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  It  was  a 
faUure."  • 

The  effects  of  controls  on  prices  and  wages 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Knglksh- 
speaklng  colonies  In  North  America.  In  the 
territory  that  Is  now  the  State  of  Illinois, 
French  settlers  were  faced  with  similar 
haraasments  from  a  far  away  government.  In 
a  history  of  that  part  of  French  North  Amer- 
ica. Clarence  Alvord  notes:  "The  Imposition 
of  minute  regulations  Issued  from  Versailles 
had  been  a  burden  upon  the  beaver  trade. 
Fixed  prices  for  beavers  of  every  quality,  that 
had  to  be  bought,  whatever  the  quantity,  by 
the  farmers  at  the  Canadian  ports,  had  made 
Impossible  a  free  development  and  bad  re- 
duced the  farmers  one  after  another  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  ...  an  order  was  Issued 
on  May  36,  1696,  recalling  all  traders  and 
prohibiting  them  from  going  thereafter  Into 
the  wilderness  .  .  .  [though]  complete  en- 
forcement of   the   decree   was    Impossible." ' 

T7>e  sporadic  attempts  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  to  con- 
trol the  economic  life  of  the  American  colo- 
nies Increased  In  frequency  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  War  of  Independence. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  In  1775  was  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  paper  money  .  .  .  the  famous  "Con- 
tinentals." Pelatiah  Webster,  who  was  Amer- 
ica's first  economist,  argued  very  cogently  In 
a  pamphlet  published  In  1776  that  the  new 
Continental  currency  would  rapidly  decline 
In  value  unless  the  Issuance  of  paper  notes 
was  curbed.  His  advice  went  unheeded  and, 
with  more  and  more  paper  In  circulation, 
consumers  naturally  began  to  bid  up  prices 
for  a  stock  of  goods  that  did  not  increase  as 
fast  as  the  money  supply.  By  November,  1777, 
commodity  prices  had  risen  480%  above  the 
pre-war  average.' 

The  Congress,  however,  at  least  when  ad- 
dressing the  public,  professed  not  to  believe 
that  their  paper  money  was  close  to  value- 
less but  that  prices  bad  risen  n^alnly  because 
of  unpatriotic  speculators  who  were  enemies 
of  the  government.  "The  real  causes  of  ad- 
vancing prices,"  one  historian  notes,  "were  as 
completely  overlooked  by  that  body  as  they 
were  by  Lyslas  when  prosecuting  the  corn- 
factors  of  Oreece.  As  the  Greek  orator  wholly 
attributed  the  dearness  of  corn  to  a  combi- 
nation among  the  factors,  so  did  Congress 
ascribe  the  enormous  advance  In  the  price  of 
things  to  the  action  of  those  having  com- 
modities for  sale."  * 

On  Novsmber  19,  1776.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  felt  Impelled  to  pass  a 
series  of  regulations  providing  for  maximum 
prices  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
also  declared  that  "all  other  necessary  arti- 
cles not  enumerated  be  In  reasonable  accus- 


tomed proportion  to  the  above  mentioned 
articles."  >*  Another  similar  act  was  passed 
In  May,  1777.  By  August  13,  1777,  however,  the 
unforeseen  results  of  these  acts  became  clear 
to  the  legislators  and  on  that  date  both  acts 
were  repealed." 

In  February  1078,  however,  the  pro-rsgu- 
latlon  forces  were  again  in  the  ascendancy 
and  Connecticut  adopted  a  new  tariff  of 
wages  and  prices.  Retail  prices  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed wholesale  prices  by  more  than  26%  plus 
the  cost  of  transportation."  In  a  few  months 
It  became  evident  once  again  that  these  con- 
trols would  work  no  better  than  the  former 
attempts  and  In  June  1778,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress  that  these  laws  too, 
"had  been  Ineffectual."  " 

The  Connecticut  experience,  of  course, 
was  by  no  means  unique.  Massachusetts, 
among  other  states,  went  through  almost 
exactly  the  same  on-agaln,  off-agaln  syn- 
drome with  Its  own  version  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  In  January  1777,  a  law  was 
passed  Imposing  "maximum  prices  for  al- 
most all  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life: 
food,  fuel  and  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as 
for  day  labor  ...  so  far  as  Its  Immediate  aim 
was  concerned,"  an  historian  concludes,  "the 
measure  was  a  failure." "  In  J\ine  1777,  a 
second  law  was  passed  (a  Phase  n),  on  the 
ground  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  first  law 
were  "not  adequate  to  the  expense  which 
will  hereafter  probably  be  Incurred  In  pro- 
curing such  articles."  »  A  few  months  later. 
In  September,  the  General  Court  of  Msssa- 
chusetts,  convinced  that  the  price-fixing 
measures  "have  been  very  far  from  answer- 
ing the  salutary  purposes  for  which  they 
were  Intended"  completely  repealed  both 
laws." 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  main  force  of 
Washington's  army  was  quartered  In  1777, 
the  situation  was  even  worse.  The  legislature 
of  that  commonwealth  decided  to  try  a  period 
of  price  control  limited  to  those  commodi- 
ties needed  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The 
theory  was  that  this  policy  would  reduce  the 
expense  of  supplying  the  army  and  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  war  upon  the  population. 
The  result  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  other  states.  The  prices  of 
uncontroUed  goods,  mostly  imported,  rose  to 
record  heights.  Most  farmers  kept  back  their 
produce  refusing  to  sell  at  what  they  re- 
garded as  an  unfair  price.  Some  who  had 
large  families  to  take  care  of  even  secretly 
sold  their  food  to  the  British  who  paid  in 
gold. 

After  the  disastrous  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
when  Washington's  army  nearly  starved  to 
death  (thanks  largely  to  these  well-lnteu- 
tloned  but  misdirected  laws),  the  Ill-fated 
experiment  In  price  controls  was  finally 
ended.  The  Continental  Congress  on  June  4, 
1778.  adopted  the  follovi-ing  resolution: 

"Whereas  ...  It  hath  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  limitations  upon  the  prices  of 
commodities  are  not  only  Ineffectual  for  the 
purposes  proposed,  but  likewise  productive 
of  very  evil  consequence-  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  public  service  and  grievous  op- 
pression of  individuals  .  .  .  resolved,  that  it 
be  recommended  to  the  several  states  to  re- 
peal or  suspend  all  laws  or  resolutions  within 
the  said  slates  respectively  limiting,  regu- 
lating, or  restraining  the  Price  of  any  Ar- 
ticle, Manufacture  or  Commodity."  " 

One  historian  of  the  period  tells  us  that 
after  this  date  commissary  agents  were  In- 
structed "to  give  the  current  price  .  .  .  let  it 
be  what  it  may,  rather  than  that  the  army 
should  suffer,  which  you  have  to  supply  and 
the  Intended  expedition  be  retarded  for  want 
of  It."  By  the  Fall  of  1778  the  army  was  fairly 
weU-provlded  for  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
change  In  policy.  Tbe  same  historian  goes  on 
to  say  that  "the  flexibility  In  offering  prices 
and  successful  purchasing  In  the  country  In 
1778  procured  needed  winter  supplies  want- 
ing In  the  previous  year."  »* 
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The  American  •oonomlst,  Ptiatlab  Web- 
ster, writing  toward  the  end  of  the  War  of 
Independence  In  January,  1780,  evaluated  in 
a  few  succinct  words  the  sporadic  record  of 
price  and  wage  controls  In  the  new  United 
States.  "As  experiment  Is  the  surest  proof  of 
the  natural  effects  of  all  speculations  of  this 
kind,"  he  wrote,  ".  .  .  It  Is  strange,  It  is  mar- 
velous to  me,  that  any  person  of  common 
discernment,  who  has  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  above-mentioned  trials  and  effects, 
should  entertain  any  Idea  of  the  expediency 
of  trying  any  such  methods  again  .  .  .  Trade, 
If  let  alone,  will  ever  make  its  own  way  best, 
and  like  an  Irresistible  river,  will  ever  run 
safest,  do  least  mischief  and  do  most  good. 
suffered  to  run  without  obstruction  In  Its 
own  natural  channel." '» 
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IMPEACHMENT  POLL  DRAWS 
HEAVY  RESPONSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA-nVKS 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year,  numerous  individuals  and 
private  groups  have  taken  polls  or  sur- 
veys In  an  effort  to  determine  public 
opinion  on  the  highly  controversial  and 
deUcate  question  of  the  possible  im- 
peachment of  the  President. 

In  an  effort  to  compare  the  feelings  of 
residents  within  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  with  those  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  I  re- 
centy  conducted  my  own  poll.  The  results 
have  Just  been  tabulated  and  I  was  most 
Impressed  with  the  response. 

Nearly  80,000  answers  were  received 
and  many  of  them  were  accompanied  by 
a  note  or  letter  expanding  on  the  indi- 
vidual's views.  Generally  speaking,  It  ap- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pears  the  results  are  in  line  with  other 
surveys. 

In  counting  the  59,517  responses,  my 
staff  found  19.216.  32  percent,  felt  the 
President  should  continue  in  office;  15,- 
607,  26  percent,  felt  he  should  resign; 
and  24,694,  42  percent  felt  he  should  be 
impeached. 

However.  I  feel  it  imperative  that  it  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  responses 
were  couched  in  terms  which  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  residents  of 
the  20th  District  are  aware  of  the  legal 
procedures  which  must  be  followed  in 
this  matter.  The  one  overriding  message 
contained  in  the  accomjMinying  com- 
ments was  that  the  individual's  opinion 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  no  legal 
evidence  has  yet  been  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities  who  must  decide  this 
question.  They  urged  me  to  base  my  de- 
cision on  this  question  on  the  evidence 
presented;  not  public  opinion  polls  based 
on  news  media  reports.  I  have  given  them 
my  assurance  this  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  people 
I  represent  in  the  House.  They  do  want 
to  be  a  part  of  their  Government.  They 
are  willing  to  share  their  opinicms  with 
their  elected  officials.  They  do  so,  without 
hesitation,  but  they  also  have  shown  they 
form  those  opinions,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  sound  reasoning  and  not  on  unfound- 
ed speculation. 


150  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  ob- 
servance of  longevity  Is  noteworthy,  but 
it  is  especially  significant  when  the  cele- 
bration marks  a  milestone  in  continuous 
religious  service  to  a  community. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress 
the  village  of  Marcellus,  N.Y.,  where  150 
years  ago  this  year  was  foimded  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  congregation, 
in  1824,  was  held  at  the  site  of  the  first 
schoolhouse  in  what  was  then  a  tiny 
village.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Augus- 
tus L.  Converse.  In  1881,  St.  John's 
erected  the  church  which  has  since  been 
the  congregation's  permanent  home,  at 
Orange  and  Maple  Streets. 

For  the  past  several  months,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  present  rector  of 
St.  John's,  my  longtime  friend.  Rev.  M. 
Dennis  Lee,  and  an  outstanding  citizen's 
committee,  the  congregation  has  been  ob- 
serving their  sesqulcentennlal  with  a 
series  of  special  events  which  culminate 
on  May  4  and  May  5. 

On  May  4,  a  national  recognition  din- 
ner will  be  held,  and  sesqulcentennlal 
services  are  to  be  conducted  at  the 
church  the  following  morning.  The  Right 
Reverend  John  E.  HInes,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Ned  Cole.  Jr.,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  will  join 
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with  Reverend  Lee  in  offering  blessings 
for  St.  Johns. 

The  history  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  an  inspirational  one  to 
people  of  all  faiths,  not  only  In  Marcellus 
but  throughout  central  New  York,  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  their  sesqulcentennlal 
observance  to  the  attention  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues. 


KICKING  THE  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  this  Congress  in  the  extent  of 
my  commitment  and  support  for  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  which  has  given 
our  country  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  not 
times  when  I  get  a  little  annoyed  with 
the  poor  judgment  which  is  exhibited 
from  time  to  time  by  our  friends  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  that  regard,  I  noted  an  editorial  In 
current  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  en- 
titled "Kicking  the  Corporations"  which 
makes  the  point  that  some  of  the  fire 
that  the  corporations  have  drawn,  they 
have  brought  on  themselves.  The  edito- 
rial winds  up  with  a  series  of  suggestions 
from  the  editors  of  the  Farm  Journal 
and  I  commend  its  message  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

KICKIKC  THK  COBPOSATIONS 

Everybody — manufacturers,  labor  unions, 
retailers  and  the  government — gets  blamed 
when  inflation  rages  as  it  does  today. 

But  "the  big  corporations"  have  drawn 
extra  Are  this  winter — some  of  which  they 
brought  on  themselves.  The  oil  companies 
set  some  kind  of  a  record  for  poor  Judgment 
when  they  were  quoted  as  boasting  of  25% 
to  60%  increases  in  earnings  the  very  month 
they  raised  gas  and  fuel  oU  prices  6<  to  16< 
a  gallon. 

A  concerted  attack  against  corporations 
has  been  buUdlng  for  some  time.  Some  farm 
groups  are  so  angry  with  the  grain  exporting 
companies  that  they  want  the  government 
to  handle  all  our  overseas  sales.  The  financial 
difficulties  of  Penn  Central  and  other  rail- 
roads have  left  some  ps(^le  believing  that 
private  enterprise  no  longer  can  handle  big 
basic  industries. 

Irving  Krlstol,  a  political  scientist  at  New 
York  University,  writes:  "When  hostility  to 
big  business  goes  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
there  seems  no  alternative  to  some  form  ot 
nationalization."  And  sure  enough.  Sen. 
Adlal  Stevenson  (D.,  m.)  has  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  half-blUlon-dollar  federal  corpora- 
tion to  bring  "more  competition  Into  the  oil 
business." 

Corporations  usually  can  defend  them- 
selves. But  this  winter  they  have  been  either 
sUent  or  Ineffective — poeslbly  because  they 
feel  trapped  between  the  devU  and  the  deep. 

Right  now  they  need  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  to  buUd  new  plants  and  catch  up  with 
demand.  So  they  r^se  their  prices  and  try 
to  earn  more.  If  they  succeed,  they  want  to 
brag  about  their  earnings  to  prospective  in- 
vestors, who  are  scattered  out  there  among 
the  very  people  seething  about  the  higher 
prices. 


this. 
e  laii- 
Istrust 
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As  with  ever>'one  else,  their  problefii  Is  In- 
flation. Forbfs  Magasine  reports  thai  If  you 
correct  1973  interest  and  dividends  for  the 
Inflation  we  suJTered.  on  the  averag^  every 
toajor  type  ot  investment  loet  mojfcy  last 
year.  Corporations  try  to  retain  enou^  earn- 
ings to  pay  at  least  part  of  the  cost  i  of  new 
plants.  But  the  Wall  Street  Jcmrnaljreports 
that  when  you  correct  for  Inflation,  ^talned 
earnings  In  1973  were  only  about  a  t^nth  of 
what  they  were  in  1965 

The    average    person    doesn't    kno^ 
Neither  do   they  understiind  corpon 
guage.    So    mu'iinderstandlng    and 
are  the  real  corporate  problems. 

Before  puollc  bcntlmeut  sweeps  us  further 
In    the    direction    of    natlonallzatlo 
Journal   urges   a   tiiorough   review 
regulating    corporations.    We    sugges 
areas  as  worthy  of  investigation. 

1.  Requiring   corporations    to   fol 
form    accounting   procedures.   For   l 
Inventories  of  raw  materials  and   m 
tured  products  are  part  of  a  comp 
sets.    Some   companies   value   these 
current  replacement  cost.  Others,  to 
apparent  profits,  value  them  at  their 
cost.    The    average    Investor    can't    ci)nipare 
earnings  of  two  such  companies.         | 

2.  Require  companies  to  follow  igniform 
and  simplified  method.i  of  reportiiA  their 
earnings.  Blecently  we  overheard  a  jcoUege 
student  rail  against  an  oil  compai»  that 
had  Just  reported  "a  profit  of  45%. '  'fwalt  a 
minute,"  we  said.  "That  wasn't  a  45  "^(j  profit, 
but  a  45'-^  Increase  over  last  year's  profits. 
So  if  dividends  amounted  to  2%  laft  year, 
they'd  be  only  3"^  this  year."  "Will  why 
don't  they  say  so?  "  she  shot  back.       j 

3.  Find  a  better  means  of  comp^uating 
corporate  officers.  The  widespread  iuse  of 
stock  options  and  bonuses  for  ahow^ig  Im- 
mediate profits  EUmost  guarantees  tbat  many 
officers  win  have  a  conflict  of  Interest  with 
their  long-term  Investors.  There's  toi  much 
temptation  to  go  for  short-term  galisat  the 
neglect  of  long-term  growth,  whl^  may 
explain  some  current  shortages.  | 

Unless  we  move  to  restore  confldince  In 
our  free-enterprise  system,  we  rlst!  losing 
It.  And  government-operated  enterprises  are 
never  as  efficient  nor  as  responsive  J  to  the 
public.  As  Professor  Krlstol  points  out!  "Once 
established,  a  goveranient-oi)erated|  enter- 
prise and  its  motives  appear  beyopd  re- 
proach." 


INTERNAL    SECURITY    COMMITTEE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  iORN 


OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 


REPBESE^^rAT  VES 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  uncfer  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Chairman  Rich- 
ard ICHORD,  has  been  an  unsur  )assed 
positive  force  In  protecting  our  lemo- 
cratic,  free  society  against  sub'  erslve 
elements.  The  committee  show  d  be 
continued :  Its  proper  Jurlsdlctioi  over 
Internal  security  matters  should  bfc  con- 
firmed again  by  the  House.  EspKilally 
on  this  May  Day  1974,  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  we 
urge  the  House  to  authorize  a  con  Inued 
mandate  for  the  vital  and  es  entlal 
congressional  committee.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  first  day  of  May  Is  tradlt  anally 
marked  by  goose-stepping  and  lorlfl- 
catlon  of  the  all-powerful  state.  Ii  divid- 
ual freedom  and  liberty  is  disct  imted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  gigantic  cerei  aonles 
should  be  a  constant  reminder  i  f  ele- 
ments at  home  as  well  as  abroad  tl  at  are 
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dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  liberty 
and  representative  government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans  AlTalrs' 
Comimlttee  I  am  especially  mindful  and 
appreciative  of  our  veterans  and  veter- 
ans organizations'  support  for  continua- 
tion of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  our 
veterans  for  this  action.  On  this  May 
Day  1974  I  urge  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  and  national  security 
to  join  them. 


May  1,  197  U 


FRANK  ( WHITE Y)  CLIFTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  the  citizens  of  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida  was  recently  honored 
for  an  outstanding  record  of  public  ser- 
vice. 

Captain  Frank  '"Whitey"  Clifton  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment s  North  Dade  District  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the 
Deauvllle  Hotel. 

"Whitey"  became  the  commander  of 
the  North  District  In  1968.  In  the  last 
6  years,  his  attitude  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  helped  build  a  community  pride  in 
its  police  force. 

I  Insert  the  following  list  of  those 
honoring  Captain  Clifton  be  included  in 
the  Record  along  with  this  article  from 
the  Miami  Herald  about  the  dinner. 

Recognition  of  Sskvice  or  Captain  Frank 
Clifton 

At  testimonial  dinner  Saturday,  February 
16.  1974,  sponsored  by  the  North  Dade  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Memorandum  of  recognition  from  The 
White  House. 

Letter  of  appreciation  from  Oov.  Reubln 
Askew. 

LiCtter  of  appreciation  from  State  Senator 
Robert  Graham. 

Proclamation  of  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Dade  County  Commission. 

Certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  City 
of  North  Miami  Beach. 

Plaque  presented  by  The  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police. 

Plaque  presented  by  The  Greater  Miami 
Beach  Motel  Association 

Plaque  presented  by  The  North  Dade  Kl- 
wanls  Club. 

Plaque  presented  by  Tbe  North  Dade 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

SArrrr  Official  Is  Honoucd  bt  N.  Dade 

Chaicbkh 

( By  Cathy  Orossm&n ) 

Prank  (Whitey)  Clifton,  commander  of 
the  Public  Safety  Department's  North  Dade 
District,  was  honored  by  North  Dade  mer- 
chants, motel  owners  and  fellow  policemen 
Saturday  "for  those  Intangible  qualities  that 
make  a  fine  officer." 

"rm  glad  to  see  the  community  recogniz- 
ing a  man  for  these  Intangible  qualities — 
good  relations  with  the  community  and  a 
special  abUlty  to  mold  good  new  young  men," 
Public  Safety  Director  E.  WUson  Purdy  said. 

Purdy  was  among  the  225  North  Dade  resi- 
dents gathered  at  a  teetlmonlal  dinner  at  the 
DeauTllle  Hotel  to  commend  Clifton  for  his 
service  aa  "police  chief  of  our  community." 

Clifton   circulated   around   the  room   full 


of  wellwlshers,  being  teased  to  crinkly  eyed- 
laughter  about  a  raid  along  motel  road  In 
Sunday  Isles  Friday  night  In  which  police 
made  a  record  number  of  prostitution  arrests. 

Clifton,  50,  a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran 
worked  In  construction  and  hotel  manage- 
ment before  he  Joined  the  Public  Safety 
Department  in  1964  and  became  a  member 
of  the  department's  first  police  academy 
training  class. 

"Whitey  was  always  the  hardest  working 
one  of  us,"  Sgt.  Robert  Duncan,  another 
member  of  Training  Class  One,  recalled 
Saturday. 

In  1959,  Clifton  was  named  sergeant  and 
organized  and  supervised  the  first  rescue 
squad  for  the  department. 

He  became  a  captain  and  commander  of 
the  170  square  mile  North  District,  which 
stretches  from  the  Broward  County  Line  to 
96th  Street  between  the  ocean  and  the  Col- 
lier County  Line. 

The  North  I>ade  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  sponsored  the  dinner  and  has  the 
same  boundaries  except  that  It  only  reaches 
south  to  119th  Street,  gave  Clifton  a  plaque 
for  his  dedication. 

So  did  the  Greater  Miami  Beach  Motel  As- 
sociation and  the  FYaternal  Order  of  Police 
and  the  Klwanls.  There  was  a  proclamation 
from  Metro  Mayor  Jack  Orr  and  there  would 
have  been  a  certificate  from  the  city  of  Surf- 
side  "but  the  one  they  were  going  to  give  him 
Just  didn't  look  as  fine  as  it  should  for  some- 
one like  him  ao  we  have  to  get  another 
ready,"  a  Surfside  councilman  said. 

CUfton,  father  of  three  Including  Central 
District  officer  Mike  Clifton,  has  "stacks  of 
certificates  at  home,"  his  wife,  Edith  said. 

Is  there  one  which  made  him  proudest? 

"Yes,  winning  the  PBA  Golf  Tournament," 
Clifton  said,  blue  eyes  winking. 


BLUE  COLLAR  BLUES— JOB  OR 
EMOTIONAL  ALIENATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation  Is  braving  its 
major  labor  disputes  in  key  industries 
with  issues  such  £is  wage  increases,  It  is 
timely  for  us  to  consider  the  subject  of 
attitudes  of  employees  toward  their 
assignments. 

A  column  by  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.  in  the 
March  16  Sentinel  Star  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
devotes  itself  to  the  subject  of  "Blue 
Collar  Blues." 

This  la  a  very  penetrating  and  I 
emphasize  timely  commentary  which  I 
believe  is  too  often  a  subject  that  Is  mls- 
imderstood  and  not  given  sufQcient 
Judgment. 

The  article  follows: 

Bluc  Coxxar  Blues — Job  or  Emotionai. 

Alienation 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — Remember  the  "Blue  Collar 
Blues?"  The  Idea  that  we  had  to  drastically 
change  our  society  and  economy  because  the 
capitalistic  system  was  alienating,  frustrat- 
ing and  dehumanizing  the  American  work- 
ing man? 

The  BCB  soared  to  the  top  of  the  charts 
In  late  1972  and  remained  there  through 
early  1973.  Everybody  was  singing  It,  hum- 
ming it,  or  talking  about  It.  Television  net- 
works ran  q>eclalB  about  the  subject;  news- 
casts reported  on  It;  Time  magazine  did  an 
entire  essay  on  the  topic;   and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  put 
out  a  report  on  It. 

Now  comes  a  field  survey  of  automobile 
workers  engaged  in  production  line  work — 
written  about  in  the  February  Issue  of 
Archives  of  General  Psychiatry — which  re- 
veals no  more  evidence  of  unrelatedness, 
loneliness,  boredom,  life  dissatisfaction,  work 
dissatisfaction,  or  depression  than  among 
their  spouses.  Where  these  phenomena  do 
occur,  the  article  says,  they  are  usually  a 
part  of  a  broader  pattern  of  emotional  illness 
characteristic  of  diagnosed  patients  drawn 
from  the  same  population. 

Conducted  by  three  doctors  from  Rutgers 
Medical  School,  the  survey  compared  and 
contrasted  the  feelings  of  two  groups  of 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  mem- 
bers employed  at  a  General  Motors  plant  in 
the  Baltimore,  Md.,  area. 

The  groups  were  UAW  employees  diagnosed 
as  "mentally  ill"  by  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and 
UAW  employees  found  to  be  "well."  Both 
groups  were  employed  in  the  same  industrial 
plants,  members  of  the  same  social  class, 
lived  in  the  same  residential  areas,  and  did 
not  differ  substantially  In  annual  family 
Income  or  other  demographic  features. 

Of  all  the  workers,  95  per  cent  reported 
themselves  as  satisfied  with  their  Jobs,  71  per 
cent  reported  no  part  of  their  work  as  tiring 
or  upsetting.  Loneliness  and  life  dissatisfac- 
tion were  found  to  be  uncommon  in  the 
worker  population,  except  among  emotionally 
disturbed  workers. 

The  prevalence  of  these  alleged  symptoms 
of  repetitive  productionllne  work  was  low 
for  the  UAW  general  population.  Satisfaction 
levels  were  high  compared  to  studies  of  other 
populations. 

To  ethnocentric  egomaniacs  such  as 
Charles  Reich,  author  of  "The  Greening  of 
America"  who  has  said  that  no  Independent 
person  with  a  strongly  developed  aesthetic 
sense  could  be  happy  In  a  factory  Job,  the 
doctors  issue  a  warning : 

"To  Impute  boredom,  alienation,  anomle, 
or  the  seeds  of  mental  Illness  to  another 
man's  work  or  existence  Is  a  hazardous  thing. 
To  some  blue  collar  workers,  the  social  sci- 
entist's preoccupation  with  books,  dry  arti- 
cles, tables  of  statistics,  and  obsessive  aca- 
demic discourse  must  seem  more  boring, 
more  alienating,  more  fraught  with  anomle. 
than  his  own  existence.  That  worker  might 
provide  excellent  evidence  that  the  lonely, 
dissatisfied  social  scientist  has  a  much  higher 
rate  of  surveyed  mental  Illness,  psychiatric 
utilizations,  and  suicides  than  any  UAW 
population. 

Noting  that  two  months  after  their  survey 
was  completed  the  UAW  local  went  on  strike 
to  settle  issues  related  to  Job  security,  the 
doctors  also  warn  against  equating  Job  satis- 
faction with  smug  acceptance  of  life  as  It  is: 

"Our  ethnocentelsm  should  not  blind  xis  to 
the  effective  coping  patterns  of  those  work- 
ers. Living  In  stable  neighborhoods  they  have 
effectively  seized  control  over  their  own  des- 
tiny and  security  through  a  powerful  yet 
highly  democratic  union. 

"The  Job  is  nort;  the  center  of  their  llvee, 
or  Its  source  of  meaning,  but  a  means  toward 
enjoyment  of  other  pursuits  and  security. 
This  Is  what  the  strike  was  about.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  vague,  unfocused  rebellion 
•galnsrt  alienating  work.  The  Marxian  image 
of  the  powerless,  alienated  worker  may  de- 
scribe theee  union  memb«*  less  than  our- 
selves!" 

Observing  that  their  findings  are  a  tribute 
to  the  worker's  emotional  flexibility  and 
adaptabUity,  not  the  delights  d  assembly  line 
work,  the  article  concludes ; 

"In  any  case,  even  If  subsequent  work 
were  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  'alienation' 
of  the  worker  from  his  Job,  in  the  soclologic 
sense  one  would  have  to  wonder  about  the 
meanlngftUnesa  of  the  concept  If  it  la  vtr- 
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tually  without  psychological  effect  on  the 
worker  as  these  data  suggest." 

Good  point.  Charlie?  Time?  HEW?  Any- 
body? 


AmOVERSARY  OF  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTTON.  MAY  3 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  constant  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  chisel  away  at 
our  personal  rights — when  dally  we  find 
ourselves  having  to  defend  our  rights  as 
free  men  and  women,  we  take  great  sat- 
isfaction in  being  able  to  stand  fast  under 
the  protection  of  our  own  great  Consti- 
tution. It  is  this  hallowed  document 
which  safeguards  us  against  those  who 
would  limit  our  freedom  or  impose  un- 
warranted burdens  upon  us. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
stands  as  a  mighty  fortress  against  those 
in  and  out  of  public  office  who  would 
withhold  our  precious  rights  or  who 
would  impose  mandatory  adherence  to 
controls  which  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  determination  of  our  forebears  who 
so  wisely  produced  and  adopted  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  bear  in  mind 
that  our  magnificent  manifesto  has  had 
tremendous  influence  on  the  people  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  America.  This  is 
particularly  true  "with  respect  to  the 
people  of  Poland  who  183  years  ago  this 
Friday  adopted  their  own  constitution 
which  was  patterned  to  a  large  degree 
upon  our  own  American  Constitution.  In 
view  of  our  close  kinship  with  the  Polish 
people  and  because  of  the  great  similarity 
of  our  two  Constitutions  we  can  truly 
join  enthusiastically  with  all  our  Polish 
friends  here  and  abroad  in  celebrating 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the 
people  in  Poland  today  find  it  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  to  celebrate  this  historical 
event  because  of  the  shackles  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  Communist  puppet 
leaders. 

These  shackles  of  serfdom  represent 
the  evils  which  the  Polish  Constitution 
sought  to  guard  against.  So  it  is  that  the 
observance  of  this  day  will  not  be  one 
of  jubilation  and  rejoicing  as  was  true 
during  Poland's  first,  but  all  too  brief, 
taste  of  freedom.  But  with  flame  of 
eternal  hope  burning  in  the  heart  of 
every  Pole  for  a  return  of  his  sovereign 
independence  and  his  persons^  freedom 
we  can  join  our  friends  in  observing  May 
3  with  great  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. We  can  use  this  occasion  to  recall 
the  many  instances  when  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Poland  have  risen  up 
against  their  slave  masters  and  have 
fought  valiantly  for  their  freedom.  We 
can  recall  with  sadness  the  numerous 
times  when  Polish  valor  has  been  over- 
come by  military  might  and  any  free- 
d«n  gained  has  wice  more  been  lost. 
This  day  then  becomes  one  of  sober  rec- 
ollection— a  day  with  too  little  Joy  tuid 
too  much  sorrow.  It  becomes  a  day  of 
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thanksgiving  for  the  strength  of  our  own 
Constitution  and  for  the  latent  great- 
ness of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

As  historj'  is  bound  to  repeat  itself  we 
can  have  confidence  in  a  future  where 
Poland  will  once  again  be  free  and  liv- 
ing under  her  beloved  Constitution.  To 
achieve  that  goal  is  the  vital  part  of  our 
destiny — fulfillment  of  our  longtime 
pledge  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  new  and 
complete  Independence  for  the  people  of 
Poland.  To  this  end  we  must  rededlcate 
our  efiforts.  Only  in  helping  Poland's  mil- 
lions attain  freedom  can  we  be  deserving 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
ours  to  enjoy  under  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. Only  when  every  Pole  has  full  pro- 
tection can  we  fully  enjoy  our  own  inde- 
pendence. Meantime,  greetings  to  all  and 
best  wishes  to  all  Polish  people  here  and 
abroad  on  this  important  date  in  their 
lives. 


HIGH  COST  OF  OSHA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
April  of  1971,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  commonly  known  as 
OSHA,  went  into  effect.  The  result  has 
been  a  disaster  for  the  businessman,  the 
employee,  and  the  consumer. 

The  supposed  justification  for  this  act 
is  to  create  a  safer  working  environment 
for  employees.  This  is  certainly  a  worthy 
goal.  Work-related  injuries  should  be  re- 
duced and  health  hazards  eliminated 
whenever  possible. 

Federal  regulation  through  OSHA, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst 
ways  of  achieving  that  result.  As  many 
businessmen  will  attest,  the  sict  has 
meant  unnecessary  harassment  of  em- 
ployers and  substantial  increases  In  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  A  survey  released 
by  McGraw-Hill  publications  estimates 
that  OSHA  cost  business  $2.5  billion  in 
1972  and  $3.1  billion  in  1973. 

The  small  businessman  and  the  con- 
sumer are  the  ones  who  usually  suffer 
most  from  these  increased  costs.  The 
employee,  however,  can  also  be  an  im- 
willing  victim  of  OSHA.  If  a  business 
closes  because  it  is  unable  to  meet  higher 
costs  resulting  from  OSHA  regulations, 
it  is  the  employee  who  suffers. 

The  specter  of  business  closure  is  more 
than  a  hypothetical  possibility.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  businesses  have  already 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  heavy 
fines  and  impossible  demands. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  demands  made 
by  OSHA  officials  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary. As  one  employee  stated  after  losing 
his  job  when  the  company  was  unable 
to  afiord  changes  ordered  under  the  act: 

After  all.  Is  it  better  to  have  a  Job  where 
there  are  some  minor  risks  of  Injury — or  no 
job  at  ^1?  Even  though  my  employer  would 
have  been  required  to  make  substantial 
modifications  In  our  facilities  to  meet  the 
standards,  we  never  had  an  on-the-job  In- 
jury In  aU  the  time  I  worked  there. 

Farmers  also  are  being  subjected  to 
more  aiul  more  OSHA  regulations.  Regu- 
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latlons  are  being  promuigated  whl^h  will 
affect  a  small  family  farm  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones.  Tractors  and  most  other 
types  of  farm  machinery'  are  cove  'ed  by 
new  standards  which  many  farm*  rs  be 
lieve  will  be  dllHcult  and  costly  tc 

Even  comprehending  what  is  ex  sected 
under  the  act  is  a  difficult  task,  pjrmers 
and  businessmen  are  presented 
bewildering   array    of   detailed 
tlons.  Understandably  they  are  al 
to  know  which  ones  apply  to  them 


^•Ith  a 
egula- 
a  lofis 
Their 
first  realization  of  a  violation  miy  well 
be  when  a  Federal  Inspector  flnef  them 
for  noncompliance. 

In  1970  when  OSHA  was  reported  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  and  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  raised  serloui  ques- 
tions as  to  the  effects  of  OSHA.  It  that 
time  we  stated.  | 

Poor  safety  laws  can  and  have  dofle  more 
harm  than  good.  Mistakes  wc  make  tisw  will 
have  a  serlou<  Impact  on  workers  ana  on  the 
state  of  our  economy.  We  must  also  r^ognlze 
that  this  legislation  will  affect  nearljr  every 
aspect  of  tb«  employment  relatlonahB. 

This  warning  has  proven  all  tof  accu- 
rate. As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration Is  promulgating  standarfs  that 
cover  the  small  businessman  the 
the  large  corporation.  Small  busln4 
are  being  required  to  spend  muc 
filling  out  forms  to  meet  standards 
are  vague  at  best.  Furthermore,  f  Armers 
are  also  covered  by  OSHA  regulation — be 
they  running  small  family  farms  of  large 
corporate  enterprises.  The  regubtions 
make  no  distinctions.  Previously  1  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  j 

Is  the  Occupational  Safety  and  taealth 
Administration  going  to  be  sending  sQoopers 
to  every  farm  In  the  country  to  cbAck  on 
tractors,  mowing  machines  and  othe|  farm 
equipment?  j 

Unfortunately,  that  possibility  emsts. 

OSHA  has  had  some  successes.  It  has 
created  more  work  for  Govemmeri  offi- 
cials and  more  redtape  for  smallTbusi- 
nessmen  and  farmers.  Quoting  agafti  mi- 
nority views  on  the  original  OSHA  leg- 
islation, j 

But  to  thoee  who  cherish  constttij  tlonal 
due  proceea — to  those  who  know  froi  i  long 
experience  that  Job-safety  and  bealti  i  pro- 
grams developed  In  an  uncoerced,  coop  ratlve 
context  hold  the  best  hope  for  con  Inued 
progress — and  to  those  who  bellevi  that 
American  working  men  and  women  «  eserve 
more  than  an  unworkable  Ie^latlv«  leoep- 
tion — the  Committee's  action  In  api  roving 
HJi.  16785  Is  a  tragedy  .  .  . 

I  had  serious  doubts  about  the  )SHA 
bill  and  voted  against  its  adoption  when 
it  came  up  for  final  passage  in  the  ]  [ouse. 
Events  since  that  time  have  conl  rmed 
my  doubts.  Passage  of  OSHA  was  i  mis- 
take— a  mistake  that  Congress  !  lould 
move  to  correct. 


LNG  SAFETY  LACKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTE] 


OF    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl|rES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thire  Is 
currently    before    the    Federal    fower 


i 
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Commission  a  series  of  applications 
which  request  permission  to,  among 
other  things,  ship  and  store  Algerian 
liquefied  natural  gas  to  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  construct  a  pipeline  under  the 
Arthur  Kill  waterway  situated  between 
Staten  Island  and  Woodbrldge,  N.J.  I 
have  openly  bpposed  this  project,  princi- 
pally on  the  grounds  of  safety. 

In  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
last  Thursday  morning,  we  voted  over 
$2  billion  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis 
through  research  and  development  of 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  I  asked 
the  chairman  whether  there  is  any  tes- 
timony concerning  the  transportation  of 
LNG  through  the  Raritan  Bay.  I  have 
tried  to  get  some  answers  from  indus- 
try, from  the  FPC  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  aa  to  safety  precautions  with  no 
satisfaction. 

The  fact  Is  that  over  200  LNG  storage 
tanks  are  in  operation  or  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  and  yet 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  safety  con- 
5lderati(»is  regarding  the  trsinsporta- 
tion  of  LNG  ttirough  our  waterways  has 
been  properly  and  completely  explored. 
I  must  conclude  that  the  administration 
is  trying  to  protect  the  industry.  I  want 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  read  an  edi- 
torial from  the  News  Tribune  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  regarding  the  recent  Inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  February  1973 
explosion  of  an  empty  LNG  tank.  The 
findings  of  the  committee  are  shock- 
ing and  deserve  to  be  answered. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LNO  Tank  Saittt 

In  February,  1973,  a  fire  broke  out  In  a 
hug»  empty  liquified  natural  gas  (LNO) 
storage  tank  on  Staten  Island.  Porty  work- 
men were  klUed. 

"niA  tragedy,  which  focused  attention  on 
LNG  storage  tanks  as  never  before,  prompted 
a  congreaelonal  Investigation,  Last  week,  In- 
vestigators for  Congrees  reported  back  that 
federal  safety  regulation  of  LNO  tanks  Is 
plagued  by  "duplication  of  effort,  fragmenta- 
tion of  responsibility,  and  Inefficient  admin- 
istration." 

The  Investigators  said  the  Federal  Power 
ConunlSBlon  (FPC)  and  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  (OPS)  both  "are  doing  the  same  Job, 
and  neither  of  them  Is  doing  It  well." 

The  Investigators  found  out  that  the  OPS 
had  never  Inspected  the  giant  Staten  Island 
tank  before  the  day  of  the  tragic  fire. 

As  for  the  FPC's  investigation  of  the  flre, 
the  congressional  subcommittee  that  made 
the  Investigation  galled  the  FPC  probe  "reg- 
ulatory window  dressing  ...  a  campaign  to 
Inflate  the  PTC's  role  In  safety  and  enhance 
Its  visibility"  before  the  public. 

The  congressional  team  also  said  subse- 
quent FPC  efforts  at  safety  regulations  "ap- 
pear more  cosmetic  than  substantive." 

It  was  urged  that  the  FPC  leave  responsi- 
bility for  LNO  storage  tank  safety  to  the 
OPS— but  the  OPS  was  found  to  be  "pitifully 
understaffed"  and  In  need  of  more  federal 
operating  funds. 

These  are  all  immediate  and  serious  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  congressional  Investigation  pointed 
out,  "more  than  200  LNO  storage  tanks  are 
in  operation  or  under  construction  In  the 
United  States  and  more  are  contem.plated." 

How  many  of  these  have  not  been,  and  may 
never  be.  Inspected? 

Although  the  Staten  Island  disaster  bore 
little  relation  to  the  safety  problems  nor- 
mally associated  with  the  storage  of  highly 
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flammable  LNO — the  Are  struck  at^^tlme 
when  the  tank  w«ta  empty  and  undMgolng 
repairs — the  congressional  Investigation  has 
pinpointed  defects  that  demand  correction. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
QAS  CORPORATION— NO.  25 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSAC  HITBKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Economist 
on  March  24  concerning  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation.  The  article  elo- 
quently demonstrates  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing the  major  oil  companies  to 
monopolize  our  Nation's  energy  resources 
and  endorses  the  Corporation  as  a  neces- 
sary competitive  spur  to  the  petroleum 
industry.  In  so  doing  the  Economist 
clearly  underscores  the  need  for  a  public 
oil  company,  and  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  article  at 
this  time.  The  text  follows : 
TVA  roa  On,? 

Already  some  of  the  hastily  assembled 
energy  legislation  of  last  year  Is  beginning 
to  backfire.  Congress  included  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  a  provision 
which  requires  all  refiners  to  share  equally 
all  supplies  of  domestic  and  foreign  crude 
oil.  The  idea  was  partly  to  spread  the  crude 
around  the  country,  partly  to  keep  the  small 
Independent  refiners  in  business.  But  of  the 
companies  rich  in  crude  supplies — Mobil, 
Shell,  Amerada-Heas,  Oulf — some  have 
balked  at  havtng  to  sell  to  their  cami>etltan 
at  what  they  consider  to  be  Inadequate  prices, 
and  they  have  been  diverting  tbelr  tanlgn 
supplies  of  crude  to  Europe  and  Japan  for 
better  prices.  Oulf  Corporation,  which  has 
been  ordered  to  sell  11.6  mUikm  barrels  by 
KSay  Ist,  la  In  fact  suing  the  Fedenl  Energy 
Office  for  what  it  claims  amounts  to  "unlaw- 
ful taking  of  private  property".  And  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  Mr.  William 
Simon,  has  since  asked  Congress  to  think 
again  and  substitute  something  more 
flexible. 

The  survival  of  the  Independent  oil  refin- 
ers, as  a  spur  to  competition,  is  also  very 
much  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. As  a  follow-up  to  the  anti-trust 
complaint  that  it  made  last  summer  against 
eight  of  the  country's  largest  oil  companies, 
it  heis  just  Issued  a  staff  report  urging  that 
these  companies  be  forced  to  sell  40-60  per 
cent  of  their  refining  capacity  to  some  10  to 
13  new  firms,  specially  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

As  a  helping  hand,  these  new  companies 
should  acquire  some  of  the  pipelines  owned 
by  the  oil  majors.  The  FTC  report  also  asks 
for  a  ban  on  any  further  acqtilsltton  of  re- 
fineries by  the  eight  companies.  By  way  of 
justification,  the  study  detaUs  the  Interlock- 
ing nature  of  the  big  oil  companies  which, 
it  says,  discourages  competition.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chase  Manila ttan  Bank  Is  both 
the  largest  shareholder  in  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  the  second  largest  shareholder  in  Mobil. 
The  ties  between  banks  and  the  eight  oil 
companies  are  so  strong  that  competitors 
find  It  extremely  hard  to  get  financing.  But 
the  FTC  complaint  is  certain  to  end  up  In 
the  courts  and  a  resolution  of  the  matter 
wlU  take  years. 

Of  more  immediate  solace  to  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  refiners  ts  a  con- 
sumer energy  bill  being  prepared  in  the  S«>- 
ate  Commerce  Oommlttee.  It  provides  a  wide 
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variety  of  incentives.  Including  freedom  from 
oontrcds.  for  the  small  oU  prodticers  whose 
number  has  declined  from  40,000  In  1954  to 
10,000  last  year.  But  the  bUl's  most  startling 
feature  Is  an  amendment  by  Senator  Adlal 
Stsvenaon  which  would  set  up  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Oas  Corporation,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  created  In  the 
19S0B.  Ftmded  by  tSOO  m  in  appropriations 
orer  10  years,  the  oorx>oratlon  wotild  explore 
new  oU  sources,  principally  at  home  on  fed- 
eral lands,  and  It  coxild  engag«  in  "down 
stream"  functions  such  as  refining  and  mar- 
keting if  tlxat  served  to  stUnulate  ocmpetl- 
tlon.  Freed  from  the  both  of  raising  capital, 
providing  a  return  on  capital  or  paying  fed- 
eral taxes.  It  wotUd  be  a  formidable  competi- 
tor. And  as  such  the  Ides  is  running  into 
stiff  opposition  from  the  established  oU 
companies  which  argue  that  such  an  c^mrik- 
tlon  could  not  expand  oU  supplies  in  the 
short  run  and  would  siphon  off  valuable 
manpower  from  private  c<Mnpanlee.  In  pre- 
vious years  the  oU  companies  would  only 
have  had  to  raise  the  slogan  of  "creeping  na- 
tionalisation" to  beat  a  proposal  such  as 
Senator  Stevenson's  into  the  ground.  But 
public  mistrust  of  the  oU  industry's  recent 
behaviour  no  longer  makes  that  assumption 
so  certain. 


DISARMAMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  my  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "Disarmament": 

DtSASMAMENT 

One  of  the  more  depressing  facts  of  life 
Is  the  amount  of  money  the  world  spends  for 
armaments.  In  1961  total  military  expendi- 
tures were  (150  blllloa.  At  present  rates  of 
Increase,  by  1980  such  expenditures  could 
reach  »300-»350  bUlion  (again,  at  1970 
prices).  Military  expenditures  are  now  2^ 
times  greater  than  the  amount  aU  govern- 
ments spend  on  health,  and  1^  times  mora 
than  they  spend  on  education.  UJT.  Secre- 
tary-General Waldheim  listed  the  Impera- 
tive need  for  substantial  disarmament  as  one 
of  the  six  great  crises  In  the  world. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  governments 
continue  to  explore  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  As  the  figures  make 
clear.  It  Is  easy  to  be  discouraged  about  the 
prospects  for  arms  control.  Although  little 
evidence  exists  that  the  arms  race  has  slack- 
ened, there  are  some  reasons  to  be  encour- 
aged by  events  of  recent  years.  A  mutuality 
of  Interest  exists  in  the  resources  saved  and 
the  security  gained.  Both  aides  recognize  that 
continuation  of  the  arms  race  Is  unlikely  to 
Increase  the  security  of  either  side  and  may 
well  decrease  It.  And  earlier  arms  control 
agreements  have  established  a  basis  of  con- 
fidence for  larger  agreements.  A  decade  ago 
there  was  only  rhetoric  about  arms  control; 
today  there  are  agreements  concluded  and 
negotiations  underway. 

SALT:  Marking  a  fundamental  change  In 
International  relationships  In  1973,  the  UjB. 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  each  side  to  defensive  sys- 
tems and  an  interim  6-year  accord  on  limit- 
ing land-based  and  sea-launched  offenslvs 
missiles.  A  comprehensive  agreement  to  limit 
strategic  arms  Is  not  expected  this  year,  but 
a  more  limited  curb  is  certainly  possible. 
Significantly,  the  two  superpowen  have  an- 
nounced their  Intention  of  reaching  a  per- 
manent agreement  on  mora  complete  meas- 
ures on  the  limitation  of  anna. 
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MBFR:  Last  fall  talks  began  In  Vienna  aim- 
ing at  reductions  m  the  level  of  military 
forces  now  stationed  in  Central  Europe,  an 
area  of  majw  confrontation  between  East  and 
West.  These  talks  aim  at  a  reduction  of  the 
armies  of  the  VS.,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  East 
and  West  Europeui  countries,  without  di- 
minishing the  security  of  either  side.  The  U£. 
contends  that  the  present  numerical  dispar- 
ity between  Eastern  and  Western  forces 
should  be  rectified,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  maintain  the  current  balance  of 
forces  in  Its  favor  with  proportional  force 
reductions. 

Non-Proliferation  Treaty:  100  nations  have 
signed  this  1968  treaty  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  modem  weapons,  and  no  country  has 
joined  the  "nuclear  club"  since  1964.  This 
month  25  nations  gathered  In  Oeneva  to 
begin  a  review  of  the  treaty. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban:  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  bans  nuclear  tests  under 
water.  In  the  atmosphere,  and  in  outer  space. 
A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  on  all  nu- 
clear tests  (underground  testing  Is  still  oc- 
curring) has  yet  to  be  achieved,  with  the 
major  obstacle  being  adequate  verification. 
Since  1963  the  U.S.  has  Insisted  upon  on-site 
inspection  by  non-nationals  of  the  country 
being  Inspected,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
maintained  that  national  means  of  detection 
are  sufficient  for  monitoring  a  comprehensive 
agreement.  A  promising  approach  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  issue  lies  in  the  Improved  tech- 
nological capablUty  to  detect  and  Identify 
nuclear  explosions.  Tlie  U.S.  has  already  ex- 
pended $275  mllUon  to  Improve  Its  capabil- 
ity In  this  area. 

Others:  Nuclear  free  zones  have  been 
established  in  Antarctica  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  other  nuclear  free  zones  have  been 
proposed.  President  Nixon  has  announced 
that  the  U£.  wlU  never  be  the  first  to  use 
lethal  or  incapacitating  chemical  weapons, 
and  will  never  use  biological  weapons.  Dis- 
cussions are  underway  to  limit  further  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons.  In  the  UH.  and 
other  forums  a  broad  range  of  disarmament 
issues  are  being  considered  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  exaggerated  rhetoric  and  external 
pressures,  and  with  an  improving  under- 
standing of  the  extraordinarily  complex 
technical  Issues  Involved  in  arms  control. 

Obviously,  progress  on  arms  control  has 
not  been  rapid.  Mutual  distrust  and  divi- 
sions are  deep-seated  In  the  world,  and  a  long 
process  of  negotiations  and  compromise  lies 
ahead.  But  the  responsibility  of  governments 
to  move  ahead  and  to  build  on  the  base  of 
agreements  already  achieved  is  apparent.  The 
quest  for  arms  control  Is  justified,  not  alone 
by  the  cost  savings,  but  because  limitations 
on  arms  can  assure  stabUlty  and  security  bet- 
ter than  the  highest  level  of  armaments. 


LOCAL  REACTION  TO  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  icimrEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  yester- 
day the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  an- 
nounced that  approximately  $6.2  billion 
in  1975  funds  will  be  paid  out  between 
October  1974  and  July  1975. 

To  date,  $12,740  billion  has  been  paid 
to  State,  county,  and  local  govemments. 
The  5-year  law  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  distribute  $30.2  bil- 
lion to  all  general-purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernments. 

In  my  hmxxe  State  of  Minnesota,  our 
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units  of  government  have  received 
$281,468,236. 

On  April  29  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Tom  Polansky,  county  administrator 
lor  Renville  County,  In  my  congressional 
district.  Mr.  Polansky's  letter,  writing  for 
the  five  county  commissioners,  provides 
a  detailed  description  of  how  revenue 
sharing  funds  were  used  within  the 
county. 

Renville  County  has  made  good  use  of 
the  moneys  they  have  received  through 
Public  Law  92-512.  I  am  sure  thousands 
of  other  local  units  of  government  have 
shown  similar  wise  fiscal  management  of 
revenue  sharing  funds.  The  Renville  let- 
ter that  follows  details  one  excellent  ex- 
ample. 

The  letter  follows: 

COUNTT  OF  RXNVIUJt, 

Olivia,  Minn.,  AprU  23,  1974. 
Hon.  John  M.  Zwach. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  M.  Zwach:  Of  all  programs, 
Federal,  State  or  private  trust,  designed  to 
give  help  to  grass  root,  rural  financial  prob- 
lems, none  have  approached  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

Programs  have  distributed  many  dollars, 
but  mostly  at  a  dollar  level  above  the  grasp 
of  the  small  county,  village  or  township.  The 
problems  of  the  smaller  communities,  mostly 
rural,  and  generally  subject  to  property  tax 
levies,  were  financially  wanting,  whUe  finan- 
cial assistance  was  readUy  available  in  big 
outlays  for  the  centers  of  population  or  big 
recreational  projects. 

We  have  received  $948,867,  to  date,  of  the 
$1,047,826  projected  for  RenvlUe  County  un- 
der Revenue  Sharing  for  the  Entitlement 
Periods  ending  July  1,  1974. 

We  have  allocated,  from  the  total  moneys 
received,  $383,432  toward  hospital  facility 
improvement.  We  have  matched  this  money 
vTlth  County  funds  and  are  proceeding  to  let 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  thirty- 
five  bed  hospital  annex  to  replace  old  hospi- 
tal rooms  with  improved,  modern  rooms  com- 
plete with  running  water,  toilet  and  bath 
facilities;  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $800,000. 
We  have  allotted  $100,000  and  dedicated 
such  funds  under  Social  Services,  to  relo- 
cate the  Renville  County  Social  Services  De- 
partment in  rooms  available  in  the  old  hos- 
pital units. 

We  have  dedicated  $30,000  to  the  Renville 
County  Public  Health  Nurses'  Department  to 
be  located  In  the  same  area  as  the  Social 
Services  and  have  further  allocated  $100,000 
to  Improve,  update  and  relocate  the  lab, 
X-Ray.  food  service  and  the  delivery  and  op- 
erating facilities  in  the  Renville  County  Hos- 
pital. 

The  pendulum  of  RenvlUe  County's  popu- 
lation swings  more  and  more  to  the  Medi- 
care age.  These  health  and  social  service 
benefits  are  geared  to  programs  and  services' 
for  the  elderly. 

We  have  q>ent,  or  have  let  contracts,  for 
the  expenditure  of  $213,696  of  Renville 
County  funds  to  acquire  land  rights,  truUd 
and  black  top  roads,  not  under  a  Federal  or 
State  system,  in  need  of  Improvement  as  an 
aid  to  Industry  and  as  a  link  between  exist- 
ing Improved  roads.  To  do  this  necessary 
work  with  County  financing  would  have 
caused  a  property  tax  Increase. 

We  have  spent  $40,000  of  Renville  County 
funds  to  update  and  modemlae  the  County 
financial  system  and  $17,129  to  Insure  public 
safety  by  the  Installation  of  road  warning 
signals  and  the  shouldering  of  county  roads. 
The  Cotmty  waste  disposal  program  Is  fi- 
nanced under  Revenue  Sharing.  We  q>ent 
$46,000  of  our  Revenue  Sharing  fvinds  over 
the  period  1973-1974  on  ecology  In  Renville 
County. 
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R«nvllle  County  has  developed  am  1  Is  con- 
tlnulug  a  park  and  recreational  irogram. 
We,  now.  boast  five  County  park^  w  th  2,000 
acres  of  natural  forested  wonderl  ,nd.  We 
have  built  aheltered  areas,  comfort  rtatlons, 
trails  and  roads  and  continue  to  Improve 
tb«ce  faellltl*s  and  maintain  ttae  pai  ca  using 
Bevenue  Stuulng,  County  and  donat<  1  funds. 
The  park  system  has  drawn  $tS,390  from 
Revenue  Sharing. 

We,  the  Oommlssloners  of  BenvUleJCounty, 
feel  that  wt  have  done  a  commend  .ble  Job 
with  the  use  of  County  funds.  We  1  lave  de- 
veloped projects  sorely  needed,  but  held  off 
because  of  the  property  tax  crisis.  We  feel 
that  we  have  used  Revenue  Sharlr  ;  funds 
In  programs  and  servloee  for  the  eli  lerly.  In 
the  fields  of  ecology  and  recreation  and  In 
the  economic  development  of  ItonvUle 
County  and  have  In  all  cases  caused  no  dis- 
service to  Renville  County  taxpayei  i 

We,  the  County  Board  of  Renville  [bounty, 
unanlmoiialy  approve  Revenue  Shar  ng  and 
ask  your  support  In  the  continuity  of  the 
program. 

COTTNTT  BOAKD  OF  RSKVILL,!  CofcTNTT 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  KU  CHENG  KANG 
BEFORE  THE  WORLD  ANTl  COM- 
MUNIST LEAGUE  SEVENTIf  CON- 
FEREINCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AtlVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8, 
1974.  Dt.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  h(  norary 
chairman  of  the  World  Antl-Coir  nunist 
League  addressed  the  opening  ce;  emony 
of  the  Seventh  WACL  Conference  leld  in 
Washington.  D.C.  By  means  of  back- 
ground the  World  An tl -Coin  munlst 
League  In  its  brief  7-year  existei  ce  has 
grown  to  become  a  major  intern  itlonal 
voice  in  the  struggle  for  preservat;  jn  and 
promotion  of  freedom  and  peacefln  the 
world. 

As  the  United  States  enters  l^to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  w  ith  the 
SoWet  Union,  and  as  we  contf  lue  to 
make  agreements  with  both  Com(nunLst 
powers,  perhap.s  we  should  reflection  the 
words  of  Dr  Cheng-Kang,  for  th<  y  bear 
a  special  relevance  to  these  tlm  bs.  He 
adds  his  voice  to  the  growing  crescendo 
which  is  imploring  the  United  St  ites  to 
exerci.se  both  prudence  and  caul  ion  in 
all  future  dealings  with  Communis  ;  pow- 
ers. He  who  throws  caution  to  thi  wind 
Ls  bound  to  be  swept  up  by  thos4  same 
winds  eventually. 

At  this  ix)lnt  in  the  REcorn.  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  insert 
some  excerpts  from  this  timely  a4d  im- 
portant address: 

ExcHUTs  or  Da.  CiTB*c-KAna'»  Adi  kxss 

Preedom  and  peace  are  the  basic  rig:  ts  and 
conditions  for  man's  survival.  But  C  immu- 
nlst  expansion  Is  prejudicial  to  freed<  m  and 
peace.  Peace  Is  a  lofty  Ideal  desired  b  r  every 
Individual  as  an  essential  to  life.  To  th  ;  Com- 
munists, however,  peace  la  nothing  bTit  a 
continuation  of  war  This  ts  why  t  le  free 
nations'  talks  of  peace  with  the  Comi  lunlsts 
have  without  exception  failed.  They  t  sve  all 
without  exception  proved  that  such  at  «mpta 
are  mistaken.  For  example,  the  Chui  j-klng 
talks  between  the  Chinese  govemme  it  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  while  the  former 
was  fighting  the  all-out  Communist  insur- 
rection, the  Panmunjon  talks  that  ui  neces- 
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sarlly  dragged  on  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks  to  put  an  end  to  the  Vlet> 
nam  conflict  that  continues  up  ttU  today. 
All  these  are  examples  of  the  Communist  use 
of  alternative  peace  talks  and  battle-field 
maneuvers.  Because  of  this  strategem.  the 
entire  Chinese  mainland  fell  mto  Conununlat 
hands.  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  still  divided, 
war  In  Indochina  continues  to  spread,  and 
the  whole  Asian  scene  Is  agonizingly  punc- 
tuated by  confusion  and  turmoil. 

We  need  peace  based  on  freedom,  but  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communists  have  sacrificed 
the  freedom  of  over  one  billion  people  and 
have  created  a  half  enslaved  world,  with  the 
other  half  constantly  subjected  to  serious 
threats. 

We  need  peace  based  on  Justice,  but  talks 
with  the  Communists  have  made  the  free 
nations  disregard  Justice  and  effect  with- 
drawal and  retreat.  As  a  result,  CommunlBt 
aggression  is  acknowledged  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  freedom  camp  has  turned 
weaker;  and  the  Communists,  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  peace  talks,  have  kept 
on  enhancing  their  strength  for  aggression. 
We  need  peace  baaed  on  honor,  but  the 
many  conference  sessions  Involving  the  Com- 
munists have  turned  meaningless  all  the 
strenuous  efforts  exerted  by  free  nations  In 
the  last  three  decades  for  the  containment 
of  expansionist  Communism.  All  the  blood- 
shed on  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  Indochina  has  become  mean- 
ingless humiliation  and  sacrifice  lu  vain. 

We  need  lasting  peace,  but  by  Inviting  the 
Communists  to  the  conference  table,  we  gain 
only  a  moment's  breathing  spell.  Not  even  a 
momentary  ceasefire  Is  achievable.  The  con- 
tinuous fighting  In  Indochina  cruelly  negates 
the  effectiveness  of  any  ceasefire  accord  with 
the  Communists. 

We  need  effective  peace,  but  peace  talks 
have  given  the  Communists  enough  time  to 
develop  missiles  and  nuclear  warheads  for 
better  preparedness  to  bring  on  a  holocaust. 
Through  global  naval  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  strategic  weapons,  Soviet  Russia  Is 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  peace.  The  Chinese 
Communists  have  not  yet  fully  grown  their 
nuclear  tooth,  but  they  are  already  being 
treated  by  the  United  States  as  a  potential 
Initiator  of  nuclear   warfare. 

We  need  collective  peace,  but  the  Commu- 
nist peace  talk  offensive  has  made  the  free 
world's  collective  security  system  shaky  and 
the  entire  freedom  camp  verges  on  disinte- 
gration and  collapse.  Such  talks  have  pro- 
duced In  free  nations  a  wishful  thinking 
that  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Commu- 
nists may  come  about.  This  amounts  to  spir- 
itual self -disarmament,  thereby  providing 
the  Communists  with  further  golden  oppor- 
tunities to  divide  and  conquer. 

AU  these  factual  results  of  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  Eire  enough  for  us  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  talks  with  the 
Reds.  Instead  of  bringing  about  the  kind  of 
peace  we  pursue,  only  InfUct  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  this  WACL  Con- 
ference, we  have  advanced  "Peace  Is  .  .  . 
Freedom  and  Justice  for  AU"  as  our  giUdellne 
of  determined  endeavor.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
pointed  out  to  all  the  freedom  and  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world  a  broad  avenue 
that  they  should  faithfully  follow.  This  Is  to 
say  that  we  must  staunchly  resist  Communist 
aggression,  strive  for  final  victory,  and  at- 
tain a  durable  peace  with  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all.  Our  endeavcar  ts  based  on  the 
fact  that  to  be  free,  we  must  first  of  all  eUm- 
Inate  slavery  and  avoid  being  enslaved  i  that 
Justice  demands  due  respect  for  free  peo- 
ple's common  wishes.  Interests,  rights  and 
dignity;  and  that  peace  to  be  posslbje  re- 
quires the  pooling  of  forces  for  freedom  and 
Justice  to  fight  against  aggression  and  elim- 
inate the  very  sources  of  troubles.  The  WACL 
at  the  present  stage  should  concentrate  It- 
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self  on  further  rousing  the  freedom-  and  Jus- 
tlce-lovmg  people  to  a  concerted  crusade  for 
an  endurable  peace  for  all  of  mankind.  His- 
tory Is  now  about  to  witness  great  changes  u 
the  aturgtng  antl-Communlst  situation  Is  tak- 
ing a  new  shape.  At  this  crucial  moment, 
WACL  leadership  Is  ever  more  urgently  im- 
portant. For  this  reason,  we  must  now  move 
as  follows: 

First  of  all,  we  must  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  with  Justice.  Since  antl-Com- 
munlsm  calls  for  consistent  effort  In  a  do- 
main involving  both  Ideology  and  action,  we 
must,  if  ws  are  to  achieve  an  antl-Com- 
munlst victory.  launch  a  full-scale  spiritual 
mobilization  of  all  the  free  people  for  the 
enunciation  and  application  of  a  common 
principle  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  and 
safeguaird  of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
With  this  end  In  view,  we  firmly  advocate  the 
the  following : 

The  depotlsm  of  the  Communist  hierarchy 
and  the  Communist  system  of  enslavement 
must  be  forever  eliminated  from  the  history 
of  man. 

The  Iron  Curtain  that  confines  people  In 
servitude  and  prevents  free  exchange  of  vis- 
its should  be  torn  asunder. 

The  results  of  Communist  aggression 
should  under  no  circumstance  be  recog- 
nl7»d  as  accomplished  facts. 

Freedom  Is  Indivisible  and  can  never  co- 
exist with  slavery. 

Full  support  should  go  to  the  enslaved 
people's  struggle  for  freedom  from  fear  and 
oppression 

The  Communist  plot  to  corrupt  and  poison 
the  free  world  with  narcotics  and  other 
means  should  be  completely  foiled. 

Peace  should  be  sought  only  under  the 
conditions  of  national  Independence,  racial 
equality  and  freedom  of  the  people. 

Differences  and  disputes  among  the  free 
nations  should  be  effectively  talked  over  and 
settled.  Individual  needs  of  the  states  should 
be  accommodated  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
All  the  freedom-loving  people.  Irrespec- 
tive of  race,  nationality,  region,  creed  and 
profession,  should  promote  unity  and  coop- 
eration in  good  faith  and  strive  together  to 
the  very  end  for  winning  the  freedom  based 
on  Justice. 

PhUosophlcal  thoughts  and  cultural  pat- 
terns of  the  East  and  the  West  should  be 
amalgamated  through  adequate  Interflow  and 
mutual  enhancement,  combining  the  Western 
humanism  with  Its  concepts  of  freedom, 
equality  and  fraternity  with  the  Eastern 
humanism — loyalty,  filial  piety,  fraternity, 
faithfulness,  propriety  and  peace. 

We  must  adopt  superlative  global  strate- 
gies for  safeguarding  peace.  For  peace  to  be 
secure,  free  nations  must  be  able  to  preserve 
their  own  security  and  to  take  effective 
counter-measures  against  aggressors.  Politi- 
cally, free  nations  must  be  strong  enough 
to  foil  the  Communist  united  front  schemes 
and  Institute  a  stable  order  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  democratic  society.  In  the 
economic  field,  our  moves  must  be  for  mu- 
tual benefit  and  common  prosperity  so  that 
gaps  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  can  be 
narrowed  down  and  overall  growth  rates  are 
helijhtened  through  all-out  development.  Our 
global  military,  political  and  economic  strat- 
egies must  be  thus  established  and  effec- 
tuated. 

We  declare  positively  that  to  uphold  free- 
dom and  security,  free  nations  must  take 
the  road  of  total  defense  rather  than  pre- 
carious negotiated  peace.  Also  to  be  aban- 
doned Is  thought  about  multipolar  check  and 
balance  that  has  In  fact  served  to  break  up 
the  freedom  camp. 

We  also  declare  positively  that  free  na- 
tions must  hit  back  at  the  Communist 
united  front  stratagem  to  set  up  and  utilize 
a  "third  world"  through  maneuvers  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  antl-Communlst  alli- 
ance of  the  people  ahotUd  be  elevated  to  the 
level  of  solid  governmental  unity. 
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We  further  declare  positively  that  the  poet- 
war  VS.  economic  aid  policy  for  the  other 
free  nations  should  now  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. At  the  same  time,  all  the  other  de- 
veloped countries  should  also  provide  capi- 
tal and  technical  assistance  for  accelerated 
industrialization   of  developing  countries. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  science  has  made 
go  much  progress  that  man  now  can  conquer 
space.  But  our  human  society  Is  stiU  beset 
with  problems  of  tyranny  and  of  men  en- 
slaving fellow  men.  In  this  controversy,  man- 
kind should  find  stinging  shame  as  weU  as 
looming  dangers.  Squarely  facing  our  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  and  promote  man's 
freedom,  we  trf  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  must  now  call  upon  all  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  relegate  themselves  to  be  Com- 
munist slaves  to  rise  gallantly  to  the  oc- 
casion and  together  strive  to  usher  In  a  new 
era  of  lasting  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all.  Thank  you. 


RESULT  OP  REOPENING  THE  SUEZ 
CANAL 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  was  closed  in  1967  some  of 
the  trafQc  using  that  waterway  shifted  to 
the  Panama  Csmal  and  part  of  it  went 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  More- 
over, the  closure  served  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  supertankers  that  are 
more  economical  to  operate  via  the  Cape 
than  to  pay  canal  tolls. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  embark- 
ing upon  a  huge  program  to  reopen  the 
Suez  Canal.  An  appraisal  of  the  military 
significance  of  its  opening  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  UJS.  Air  Force,  retired,  a 
res(>ected  strategist,  was  published  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  World  War  Officer 
Review,  the  bimonthly  publication  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

Because  of  Its  relevance  to  the  unfold- 
ing world  strategic  situation,  I  quote  It 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Rxsm-T   OF   RSOPENING  THE   SlTXE   CANAI. 

(By  Lt.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Kaker) 

If  the  Arab-Israeli  truce  and  disengage- 
ment proceed  on  schedule,  the  Suee  Canal 
will  probably  be  reopened  late  this  year.  In 
fact,  this  may  be  the  second  most  Important 
result  from  the  aftermath  to  that  confilct, 
ranking  only  after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  In  Its 
long-ranged,  worldwide  stgnlflcance. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  to  examine  the 
probable  results  of  that  event,  and  Its  Influ- 
ence upon  the  power  balance  between  Bast 
and  West.  It  Is  likely  to  have  dramatic  Inter- 
national results  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

The  SusB  Canal,  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant man-made  roadway  In  sea  commerce, 
has  been  closed  since  the  Six-Day  Arab- 
Israeli  War  In  1087.  The  principal  former 
International  users  oif  that  waterway  have 
adjusted  to  Its  non-avallablllty.  The  eoonomy 
of  the  Freed  World  nations  have  survived  and 
expanded  during  this  period.  Larger  tankers 
were  built  so  that  the  long  haul  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  did  not  greatly  Increase 
the  price  of  Mid-east  oU  to  the  NATO  ooon- 
trles.  These  tankers,  due  to  their  sbn  and 
draft,  cannot  negotiate  the  Suez  Canal,  but 
must  c(MJtlnue  to  make  the  longer  voyage. 

The  European  nations  which  had  extensive 
muitary  and  economic  commitments  "Kast 
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of  Suez"  prior  to  World  War  II,  principally 
Britain.  France  and  Holland,  no  longer  have 
extensive  military  and  naval  forces  In  those 
areas  and  their  commerce  with  Mideast  and 
Far  Eastern  cotmtrles  has  greatly  depreci- 
ated. 

The  nuclear  powered,  super  carriers  of  the 
UJS.  fleet  cannot  use  the  Suez  Canal  due  to 
their  size  and  draft.  The  canal  Is  no  longer 
essential  or  material  to  the  economic  well 
being  or  application  of  mUltary  Influence 
and  power  to  the  Western  World. 

Tbe  USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  will  derive 
the  principal  benefit  from  the  reopened  Suez 
Canal.  This  will  permit  the  growing  Soviet 
Navy  to  complete  Its  dominance  In  the  Mid- 
del  East  and  to  extend  Its  naval  power  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  slgnflcant  that  all  the  ships  of  the 
growing  Soviet  fieet  can  negotiate  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  Soviet  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  fleets  will  find  their  routes  to  India,  for 
example,  decreased  by  7,000  miles. 

The  Russian  fleet  can  now  rapidly  achieve 
the  superiority  in  the  Middle  East  and  In- 
dian Ocean  which  It  has  recently  achieved 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  few  remaining  nations  la  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  neutral  or  friendly  to  the 
West  can  be  surrounded  and  isolated  and 
forced  for  their  survival  to  make  an  accom- 
modation with  the  USSR. 

Economic  gains  In  these  areas  for  the 
USSR  will  quickly  foUow  inevitably.  Russia 
Is  building  a  vast  merchant  marine  which 
can  operate  more  economically  than  can  the 
merchant  fleet  of  any  Western  nation,  due  to 
lower  labor  and  fuel  costs. 

Russian  influence  on  the  developing  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  Asia  can  become  domi- 
nant. NATO  nations,  faced  with  grave  eco- 
nomic depression  due  to  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo and  470%  Increase  In  petrcdeum  prices, 
can  scarcely  continue  to  aid  these  poverty 
stricken  countries.  The  USSB  and  her  Arab 
allies  win  be  able  and  eager  to  supply  this 
deficit  and  In  d<dlBrs,  potmds,  mailcs,  francs 
and  lira,  the  result  of  the  Increased  price  of 
oU  to  NATO  nations,  estimated  at  »25  bUllon 
annuaUy.  With  all  or  most  of  their  foreign 
aid  coming  from  nations  under  Soviet  m- 
fiuence,  all  these  new,  excolonlal  nations  will 
reluctantly,  be  drawn  Into  the  communist 
camp. 

The  U.S.  furnished  the  technical  manage- 
ment and  much  of  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
Suez  Canal  when  it  was  closed  by  Egypt's 
dictator,  Oamal  Nasser.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  the  U.S.  again  participate  fi- 
nancially In  reopening  It.  It  Is  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  support  or  speed  Its 
avaUabUlty. 

Secretary  of  State  Klsaenger  has  been  re- 
markably successful  as  the  catalyst  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  In  the  cease-flre  and 
peace  negotiations  to  date.  It  wlU  take 
equally  skillful  diplomacy  to  avoid  the  dis- 
aster to  the  Western  World  which  could  fiow 
from  a  reopenend  Suez  Canal. 


LAW  DAY  STATEMStrr 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  lUL'HJUAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFREBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  17th  Annual  Law  Day. 
The  Governor  of  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  issued  an  executive  declaration 
iirglng  all  Michigan  citizens  to  Join  In 
the  obeervance  of  Law  Day  1974  by  par- 
ticipating in  appropriate  activities  to 
commemorate  this  observance  which 
originally  was  conceived  In  1957. 
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The  87th  Congress  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion signed  by  the  President  designated 
the  first  day  of  May  each  year  as  Law- 
Day,  USA,  a  permanent  national  day  of 
observance. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  observance 
of  Law  Day  back  in  1958,  President 
E>wight  D.  Eisenhower  stated: 

It  is  fitting  that  the  American  i>eople 
shotild  remember  with  pride  and  vigilantly 
guard  the  great  heritage  of  liberty.  Justice 
and  equality  under  law.  ...  It  Is  our  moral 
and  civic  obligation  as  free  men  and  a"* 
Americans  to  preserve  and  strengthen  that 
great  heritage. 

The  theme  for  Law  Day  1974  is  'Young 
America  Lead  the  Way.  Help  Preserve 
Good  Laws.  Help  Change  Bad  Laws.  Help 
Make  Better  Laws."  This  theme  is  espe- 
cially meaningful  and  appropriate  today. 
We  live  in  historic  but  difficult  days. 
Many  things  today  cry  out  for  change. 
The  theme  suggests  the  way  we  must 
make  our  changes.  We  must  keep  what  is 
good,  change  what  no  longer  works  and 
step  out  ahead  answering  new  challenges 
with  new  and  better  laws. 

While  it  is  the  special  role  of  the  legal 
profession  to  serve  our  system  of  justice 
sind  make  the  constant  yet  ever  changing 
fabric  of  our  law  a  constructive,  dynamic 
force  in  society,  the  law  is  everybody's 
business.  Law  Day  is  not  a  "lawyer's 
day,"  but  a  time  for  all  citizens  to  exam- 
ine how  the  law  can  better  serve  America. 

The  programs  planned  for  Law  Day 
in  Michigan  will  focus  especially  on 
young  America.  They  are  planned  with 
these  objectives  in  mind: 

To  convey  to  youth  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  law  and  the  American 
legal  system. 

To  exft'Ti<"*'  and  explore  areas  where 
the  law  has  failed  to  provide  equality 
of  individual  rights;  especially  for  mi- 
nority groups  and  alienated  youth  in  the 
ghettos. 

To  provide  a  realistic  conception  of  the 
potential  for  change  within  the  legal 
process. 

To  encourage  youth  to  support  our 
legal  system  and  institutions  and  develop 
a  desire  to  participate  In  the  democratic 
process — ^from  Michigan  State  Bar 
Journal  for  April  1974. 

Above  the  entrances  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  it  is  written: 

No  free  government  can  survive  that  Is 
not  based  on  the  supremacy  of  law.  Where 
law  ends  tyranny  begins.  Law  alone  can  give 
us  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  hesitant 
to  inject  politics  into  this  statement,  but, 
in  concluding  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  a  phrase  from  a  past  ixilitical 
campaign.  We  need  respect  for  our  laws 
and  our  Constitution,  "now  more  than 
ever." 


RAYSTOWN  DAM  ACCESS  ROADS 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

or  PKHNStLvayia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  public  safety  and  relieve  the 
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citizens  of  three  townships  In  my  con- 
gressional district  of  a  severe  and  t  nfalr 
financial  burden.  My  bill  would  n  odify 
the  authorizing  language  for  the  lays- 
town  Dam  project  In  Huntingdon  i  ;oun- 
ty.  Pa.,  to  enable  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  certain  access  roads  i  i  the 
Raystown  area  at  a  standard  sufBcl  mt  to 
safely  accommodate  the  expecte  i  In- 
crease In  visitor  traffic  loads  caus  Hi  by 
construction  of  the  lake  and  dam. 

The  Raystown  Lake  project  wt  s  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Id  of 
1962  to  provide  badly  needed  floo<  pro- 
tection along  the  banks  of  the  Ji  niata 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Unfortur  ately, 
this  authorizing  legislation  did  no  pro- 
vide for  road  Improvements  and  aaln- 
tenance  outside  the  Federal  area  And 
the  local  citizens  have  heretofore  some 
the  burdens  created  by  this  oversl  :ht. 

Now  approximately  90  percent  com- 
pleted, the  lake  Is  27  miles  long  a  id  as 
much  as  10  miles  wide  in  parts.  In  addi- 
tion to  affording  the  citizens  of  c  ntral 
Pennsylvania  with  critical  prot  ctlon 
from  rising  waters,  the  project  wll  also 
create  one  of  the  largest  recreation  areas 
in  the  Nation.  The  U.S.  Army  Coi  ps  of 
Engineers,  which  Is  constructlni  the 
nearly  $70  million  multi-purpose  fa  dllty, 
estimates  that  it  will  attract  some  1.  I  mil- 
lion visitors  per  year,  placing  a  :  evere 
burden  on  the  network  of  roads  1(  cated 
outside  the  Federal  area  leading  Into 
and  around  Raystown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  roa<  s  are 
township  roads  and  have  been  )  aaln- 
talned  by  local  authorities.  Prior  t<  con- 
struction of  Raystown,  the  roads  were 
adequate  and  could  safety  accomm  xiate 
local  traffic.  Since  construction  beg  m  In 
1968,  however,  the  roads  have  su  fered 
significant  damage  and  wear  anc  tear 
by  increased  traffic  loads  and  con  truc- 
tlon  equipment,  and  can  no  long  ?r  be 
considered  safe  and  capable  of  acco:  amo- 
dating  the  present  volume  of  tn  fflc — 
much  less  the  volume  expected  wht  n  the 
1.8  million  tourists  come  Into  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  4  years,  Ju  data, 
Smithfleld  and  Hopewell  Townshli  s  as- 
sumed the  financial  burden  of  mail  tain- 
Ing  these  roads.  And  since  constn  ctlon 
of  the  dam  and  lake  necessitated  tl  e  tu:- 
qulsltlon  by  the  Federal  Govemm*  nt  of 
property  contributing  heavily  to  tt  e  tax 
base  of  these  townships,  the  stra  n  on 
the  local  budgets  has  been  even  he  ivier, 
since  their  tax  revenue  has  beer  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Is  it  fair.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  expect  these 
indiistrtous.  hard-working  citizens  o  in- 
crease their  burden?  Is  it  fair  to  nfllct 
this  additional  hardship  on  a  popu  atlon 
alreswiy  shouldering  more  than  its  ight- 
ful  share  of  responsibility?  Is  It  f  ilr  to 
ask  the  millions  of  tourists  who  wil  visit 
the  Raystown  area  to  risk  life  anc  limb 
on  these  dangerous  and  damaged  i  sads? 

Last  August,  following  an  Insp  ctlon 
tour  of  the  Raystown  Dam  and  L  ike,  I 
met  personally  with  Pennsvlvania  Sec- 
retary of  TranHportafeion  Jacob  K  assab 
to  implore  him  to  authorize  the  St  ite  to 
make  the  necessary  improvement  i  and 
asstmie  maintenance  of  the  h  savlly 
travelled  roads  in  the  Raystown  area. 
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The  State  has  a  moral  responsibility  to 
do  this.  Secretary  Kassab  advised  me 
later,  however,  that  the  State  would  not 
absorb  the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance costs  in  Its  road  budget. 

There  Is  nowhere  else  to  turn,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  local  governments  simply 
do  not  have  the  money,  and  the  State 
government  refuses  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibility. We  in  the  Congress  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  this  pressing  and  important 
problem;  we  simply  cannot  sifford  to  ig- 
nore a  situation  that  could  have  an  im- 
pact on  millions  of  tourists  annually. 

A  recent  study  of  traffic  on  these  roads 
Indicated  that  tourist  traffic  will  con- 
stitute approximately  90  percent  of  the 
total  traffic  volume.  Can  we  Jeopardize 
the  safety  of  those  millions  of  Americans 
because  the  local  citizens  can't  afford  to 
and  the  State  refuses  to  awjcept  responsi- 
billty  for  Improvement  and  maintenanM 
of  these  roads?  Mr.  Speaker,  one  life  lost 
on  these  roads — one  single  highway 
death — would  justify  action  now.  Let  us 
not  wait  for  that  tragedy — let  us  not 
wait  until  our  faces  are  red  before  we  do 
what  is  right  and  what  has  to  be  done. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  may 
not  be  the  best  approach.  The  proper 
approach  Is  for  the  State  to  take  over 
local  roads  when  the  volume  of  traffic 
warrants  it,  which  it  clearly  does  in  this 
case.  But  the  State  refuses  to  accept  its 
responsibility.  Accordingly,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, I  am  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  where  the  State  has  failed 
to  act,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

This  legislation  will  not  be  a  panacea, 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  and  I  fully  realize  that  It 
may  be  months,  if  not  years,  before  it 
can  be  passed  and  implemented.  And  I 
wish  there  were  another  way.  But  there 
just  is  no  other  way.  In  light  of  the 
State's  utter  refusal  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility and  do  its  duty  and  take  over 
the  roads,  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  see  clear  to  support  me  in  this 
critical  dllenmir.  and  favorably  consider 
my  blU. 


MARTIN  E.  SENECA,  JR..  SENECA  IN- 
DIAN, NAMED  DIRECTOR,  TRUST 
RESPONSIBILrnES,  BUREAU  OP 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  members  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
annoimcement  that  Martin  E.  Seneca  has 
been  appointed  sw  the  Director  of  Trust 
RespcHisibllities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  announcement  follows: 

Mastin  E.  Sznxca 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Atlnlre  Morris 
Thompaon  announced  today  the  appointment 
of  Martin  E.  Seneca.  Jr..  32,  to  be  Director 
of  Trust  RMponsibilltles,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Washington.  D.C.,  effective  Stoy  12, 
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1974.  His  post  is  the  second  of  five  dlrector- 
-shlps — top  Jobs  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs— to  be  filled. 

'As  Director  of  Trust  Responsibilities, 
S«neca  will  head  the  Central  OfBoe  functions 
related  to  the  Bureau's  programs  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  programs 
relative  to  the  Bureau's  trust  and  legal  re- 
sponsibilities including  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Indians  In  their  trust  property  and 
those  rights  affecting  triist  property  that  are 
afforded  by  tribal  sovereignty,"  Thompson 
said. 

Seneca  Is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  New  York.  He  holds  a  Master's 
degree  tn  public  administration  from  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  and  a  doctorate  in 
law  from  Harvard  University  and  Is  presently 
Associate  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 

He  accepted  that  post  following  a  year  as 
a  White  House  Fellow  in  which  he  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. He  also  has  been  an  associate  attorney 
In  the  Washington  Arm  of  Wilkinson, 
Cragun  and  Barker. 

In  1970.  Seneca  received  a  two-year  Pres- 
idential appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  In 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President.  NCIO  Is  com- 
posed of  eight  outstanding  American  Indian 
leaders  and  eight  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

From  May  1969  to  September  1969  he  was 
a  project  developer  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians,  New  York.  From  June  1966  to  Sep- 
tember 1967  he  was  technical  assistant.  Utah 
University  Bureau  of  Indian  Services  which 
had  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant 
to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

In  high  school  Seneca  represented  the 
American  Indians  at  the  First  International 
Youth  Conference  sponsored  by  UNICES. 

"His  academic  preparation  for  the  admin- 
istrative and  legal  fields  together  with  his 
experience  In  working  with  Indian  people  and 
Oovemment  agencies  at  aU  levels  gives 
Seneca  the  unique  qualifications  needed  to 
administer  the  Office  of  Trust  Responsibili- 
ties," Thompson  said. 

Seneca  was  elected  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Law  Students  Association  In 
1970.  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  New  York  State's  university  system  to 
serve  on  a  panel  which  was  charged  to  as£l.st 
In  the  long  range  development  of  the  Stats 
university  system  by  providing  a  philosophi- 
cal base  with  respect  to  change  and  growth. 

Seneca  is  married  to  the  former  Karen 
Ann  Wilson.  Boise.  Idaho.  They  have  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XLVI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    WEW    TDRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  are  living 
in  constant  fear  of  attack  by  pistol-pack- 
ing maniacs.  In  6  months,  18  p)eople  have 
been  seriously  wounded  or  killed,  at  ran- 
dom on  that  city's  streets;  .32-caliber 
weapons  were  used. 

In  response  to  this  terrorism  and  the 
accompanying  panic,  Mayor  Joseph  Ali- 
oto  has  begun  the  most  intense — and  con- 
troversial— manhunt  in  San  Francisco's 
history;  Just  last  night  two  suspects  were 
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arrested.  The  tragic  question  arises :  Why 
ijBve  we  made  it  so  easy  for  maniacs  like 
this  to  acquire  handguns.  And  what 
should  we  do  now  to  disarm  the  terrorist 
in  order  to  prevent  similar  incidents  in 
the  future? 

The  two  following  articles,  from  the 
April  15  and  April  17  edition  of  the  New 
York  Post  dramatize  the  need  for  strict 
gun  control  legislation: 

Nrw  Fbisco  Shoottnos:   Two 
BoTS   Wounded 
(By  Mel  Juffe) 

Two  teenage  boys  were  in  critical  condi- 
tion today  after  being  gunned  down  In  the 
latest  In  a  wave  of  random  street  shootings 
in  San  nttnclsco. 

Eleven  murders  and  six  attacks  causing 
serious  Injuries  have  taken  place  In  the  city 
since  last  November. 

Homicide  Inspector  Prank  F&lzon  said  to- 
day that  the  latest  shootings  were  "most 
definitely"  linked  to  the  so-called  Opera- 
tion Zebra  series  of  footings. 

Zebra  Is  the  police  code  for  the  17  shoot- 
ings that  have  touched  off  the  biggest  man- 
hunt in  San  nanciaco  history.  In  each  case, 
a  black  assailant,  without  apparent  motive, 
^ot  a  wtilte  victim  with  a  .sa-caliber  auto- 
matic revolver  at  nearly  point-blank  range. 

rbe  unidentified  boys,  ages  18  and  15,  were 
i4>proached  last  night  by  "at  least  one  black 
man  who  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  feet  and  fired  several  times,"  Falzon  said. 

According  to  Police  Sgt.  Victor  Wode,  the 
assailant  "pulled  a  gun,  fired  four  shots, 
turned  around  and  walked  away." 

Falzon  said  .32-callber  automatic  casings — 
from  the  same  type  weapon  used  In  the  other 
Zebra  shooting;s — were  found  at  the  scene. 

The  teenagers,  beUeved  to  have  been  trying 
to  hitchhike  at  the  time,  were  shot  as  they 
stood  at  the  comer  of  Hayes  and  Fillmore 
Streets  In  the  Western  Addition  section,  a 
racially  mixed  area  composed  of  small 
neighborhood  businesses,  residences  and  re- 
development projects. 

Several  other  Zebra  shootings  have  oc- 
curred In  the  section,  including  the  most 
recent — on  April  1 — when  a  Salvation  Army 
cadet  was  shot  to  death  and  a  female  com- 
panion critically  wounded. 

The  teenagers  were  taken  to  Mission  Emer- 
gency Hospital  where  nursing  supervisor 
Marie  Rusert  said  both  were  in  critical  but 
stable  condition.  One  was  shot  in  the  arm 
and  upper  abdomen,  while  the  other  was  hit 
twice  in  the  chest,  she  said. 

Asked  to  assess  the  public's  reaction  to  the 
latest  Zebra  shootings,  Sgt.  Wode  said:  "Peo- 
ple are  apprehensive  somewhat,  but  I  dont 
think  they're  staying  home  and  locking  their 
doors  yet.  It  Isn't  creating  any  racial  tension. 
Both  blacks  and  whites  know  this  is  some 
kind  of  abhCHTent  killing." 

In  an  ^parently  unrelated  Incident,  about 
20  minutes  after  the  double  shooting,  a  white 
man  told  police  a  black  gunman  fired  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  at  him  from  a  passing 
car  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from  where  the 
teenagers  were  gxuined  down. 

Wode  said:  "That  wasn't  a  Zebra  shoot- 
ing, unless  they've  suddenly  changed  their 
modes  operandi." 

The  man  reported  be  was  missed  by  the 
shotgun  blast  as  he  was  standing  on  the 
comer  of  Fourth  and  Howard  Sts. 

He  said  his  would-be  assailant  was  wear- 
ing a  green  Army-type  field  Jacket  with  a 
patch  over  the  heart  representing  a  snake. 

The  emblem  of  the  terrorist  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army,  which  has  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  kidnapping  of  newspaper 
heiress  Patricia  Hearst,  Is  a  seven -headed 
cobra. 
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Commenting  on  both  shooting  incidents, 
an  FBI  spokesman  said :  "There  Is  no  indica- 
tion at  this  point  It's  SLA-orlented.  In  fact, 
there's  no  indication  these  shootings  are  con- 
nected with  anything  except  a  couple  of 
screwballs." 

Anotbxk  Whrs  "KxxcxrrKo"  On  8am 
VtLhxtctaco  Street 

(By  Mel  Jufle) 

A  23-ye«r-old  man  was  shot  to  death  last 
night  in  San  Franclsoo,  tbe  latest  victim  tn  a 
series  of  random  street  shootings  In  which  18 
whites  have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  black 
gunmen. 

Nelson  T.  Shields,  who  until  this  year  had 
attended  Hobart  College  in  upstate  Oeneva. 
N.Y.,  was  shot  In  the  back  as  he  helped  a 
friend  put  a  rug  In  the  back  of  a  station 
wagon  In  the  city's  Ingleslde  district. 

Hit  by  three  slugs  fired  at  polntblaok 
range.  Shields  toppled  out  of  the  car  and 
feU  dead  In  the  gutter. 

A  nearby  resident  told  police  that  when 
she  heard  the  gunfire,  she  looked  out  her 
window  and  saw  the  gunman  fleeing  on  foot. 

.32  XSBMD  AOAtlt 

San  Francisco  police  use  the  code  "Opera- 
tion Zebra"  to  descritw  the  street  shootings 
that  have  terrorized  the  city.  Since  last  No- 
vember 12  persons  have  been  murdered  and 
six  critically  wounded.  Bach  time,  black  gun- 
men, without  apparent  motive,  executed  a 
white  victims  at  close  range  with  a  .32-caliber 
automatic  revolver. 

A  "Zebra"  terrortst  last  Sunday  critically 
wounded  two  teenagers  at  a  bus  stop.  On  Apr. 
1,  a  Salvation  Army  cadet  was  shot  to  death 
and  his  female  companion  critically 
wounded. 

Police  at  last  night's  murder  scene  said 
Shields  was  hit  by  32-callber  bullets,  but 
an  official  police  spokssman  declined  to  con- 
firm that  report. 

Police  said  Shields  had  been  living  in 
nearby  Sausallto  and  that  his  family  live  in 
Delaware. 

Shields  had  gone  to  the  house  In  Ingle- 
side  with  a  friend  to  pick  up  the  rug.  The 
friend,  23-year-old  Jonathan  May  of  Mill 
Valley,  Cal..  said  he  didn't  see  the  assailant. 

"I  came  into  the  house  and  was  talking  to 
the  woman  who  lives  here."  said  May.  "I 
had  been  In  here  about  two  minutes  when  I 
heard  three  rapid  shots.  I  turned  aro\ind  and 
loc*ed  out.  Nelson  was  lying  In  the  street." 

Witnesses  provided  police  with  a  detaUed 
description  of  the  gunman. 

"As  far  as  is  known,"  said  a  spokesman, 
"there  was  no  exchange  of  words  between 
the  suspect  and  victim.  It  was  another  In- 
discriminate type  of  kUllng." 

AT  LKAST  TWO 

The  gunman  was  described  as  black,  about 
30,  with  a  stocky  buUd,  weighing  about  180 
pounds.  He  was  wearing  a  black-knit  watch 
cap.  a  blue  zipper-type  Jacket  and  dark 
pants. 

After  Sunday's  shootings,  police  said  they 
were  searching  for  a  man  with  a  distinc- 
tive gold  tooth. 

Investigators,  who  say  there  were  at  least 
two  "Zebra"  killers,  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  motivation  for  the  shootings,  except  as 
the  work  of  demented  killers. 

San  Francisco  police  announced  the  start 
of  the  biggest  manhunt  In  the  city's  history 
after  four  persons  were  klUed  and  another 
seriously  wounded  In  a  shooting  spree  Jan. 
28.  During  that  night  of  violence,  witnesses 
told  police  they  saw  two  black  gunmen 
roaming  the  city  in  a  1969  Cadillac  picking 
off  their  victims. 

Police  and  the  FBI  have  said  there  la  no 
evidence  linking  the  "Zebra"  gunmen  to  the 
Symblonese  Liberation  Army,  who  kidnapped 
Patricia  Hearst  In  nearby  Berkeley  on  Feb.  4. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  period  1600  to  1850  only  two  mam- 
mal and  three  bird  species  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  57  species  of  mammal,  bird,  and 
fish  in  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  into  extinction,  lost  to  mankind 
forever.  Worldwide,  animals  are  disap- 
pearing at  the  rate  of  one  species  or 
subspecies  every  year.  Four  hundred 
animals  are  listed  as  endangered  species, 
109  of  those  in  the  United  States  alone. 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  threatened 
species,  animals  whose  numbers  are  be- 
ing depleted  and  considered  threatened 
with  extinction.  Additionally,  it  has  been 
estimated  the  Earth  will  lose  10  percoit 
of  its  biota  in  the  next  25  years  if  the  rate 
of  depletion  continues  unabated. 

A  living  system  communicates  its  con- 
dition. As  an  example,  the  health  of  a 
plant  can  be  observed  by  the  condition 
of  its  leaves.  When  they  abnormally 
change  or  die  we  know  something  Is 
wrong  and  can  take  corrective  action. 
The  ecosystem  surrounding  man  is  also 
writing  its  message,  and  what  can  be 
seen  of  it  does  not  bode  well  for  man- 
kind. The  system  is  being  changed,  and 
the  initiator  of  it  is  largely  man's  ac- 
tivity. We  do  not  know  the  contribution 
to  nature's  balance  made  by  vanished 
species.  But  each  species  helps  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  ecosystem,  and  the 
loss  of  a  seemingly  insignificant  con- 
tributor to  man's  well-being  may  have 
been  important  to  the  supi>ort  of  a 
species  up>on  which  man  is  dependent.  It 
is  important  that  man  know  the  eflfects 
of  his  activities  and  what  corrective  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact or  reinstitute  a  balance. 

This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  all  species 
are  ultimately  important  to  man, 
whether  his  economic  or  physical  health 
depends  directly  on  them  or  not. 

One  of  the  most  important  efiforts  to 
date  to  inform  the  public  of  the  plight 
facing  endangered  animals  is  a  landmark 
series  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  Statler-Hilton,  Jime  11  to 
14  this  year.  The  gathering  is  unique 
in  that  it  will  present  for  the  first  time 
in  a  continuous  group  of  meetings  lead- 
ing conservationists  and  wildlife  experts 
reviewing  the  status  of  many  wild 
species  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
Symposium  on  Endangered  and  Threat- 
ened Species  of  North  America  plans  to 
publish  the  proceedings  and  formulate 
recommendations  to  enhance  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Wolf  Sanctuary  of  St.  Louis,  and  Is  being 
coordinated  by  Mrs.  R.  Martin  Perkins 
of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Rogers  Morton  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mrs.  Charles  Tippy  of 
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Houston,    Tex.,    and    Mrs.    O 
Whltehurst  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va 
Topics  to  be  discussed  include 
and  sea  mammals,  reptiles,  polai 
sea    turtles,    black    footed   ferrets 
horses,  sea  otters,  wolves,  grizzly 
cats  of  North  America,  birds 
gulates,  predator  problems  In  thi  i 
pollution  of  the  oceans,  wlldlifi 
and  zoos.  State  and  Federal  legp(^latlon 
management  of  wild  animals, 
land  use,  conservation,  the  role 
cation  in  the  survival  of  wildlife, 
temational    wildlife    conservatlc|i 
protection  efforts.  The  range  of 
will  also  Include  activities  in  aniiial 
qulrements  in  research,  and  stifles 
other  endangered  or  threatened 
Question  and  answer  sessions, 
grams,  films,  and  other  technlqJes 
be  used  during  the  4-day  prograr  i 
elude  the  full  progrsun  at  this 
the  Record : 

SCHTOUIJ!  OF  THE  SYMPOSIUM  ON  EmANCKREB 

AND    THKEATKNKO    SpICIES    OF    NOBTH    ^MFJtlCA 

MONDAY,   JTUNE    10,    1974 

1-10.00  PM  Registration. 

1   PM  on — Hospitality  room  op«n 

Note. — ThU  room  Is  open  throughout  the 

Symposium  from  0.30  AM  to  7:00  pjl   Cash 

bar  5-7  PM. 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    II 

Moderator  for  the  day:    Mr.   Rog«A'  Caras 

9:30    Welcome.    Dr.    Marlln    Perklis. 

9:36  Introduction*,  Mr.  Roger  Cai  u. 

9:45  Message,  The  Honorable  Rog(  n  Mor- 
ton. 

10: 16  Break  for  refreshments. 

10:46  Canlds,  I>r.  Michael  Pox. 

11:15  Endangered  Species  KUm.  M  .  Marty 
Stouffer. 

12:16  Lunch. 

3:00  Reptiles,  Dr  Wayne  King. 

3:30  Polar  Bears,  Dr.  Charles  Joofcel. 

3:00  Break  for  refreshments. 

3:30  Panel  "The  Role  of  Educatloi  In  the 
Survival  of  WUdllfe."  moderator  M.  Erich 
Klinghammer.  ] 

PartlclpanU:  Dr.  John  WanamalAsr,  Mr 
John  Hoyt,  Mr.  John  Harris,  Ms.  3arleen 
Flanagan,  Mr.  WUllam  Mason,  MiB.rMarlln 
Perkins. 

7:00-9:00  PM  Reception  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  for  everyone. 

9:15  Tundra  Wolves— PlUn  by  Joia  Bor- 
den and  Nell  Goodwin. 

^WEDNESDAY,    JtTNE    12 

Moderator  for  the  day,  Mrs 

9:30  Sea  Turtles.  Dr.  Archie  Carr. 

10:00  Whales  and  Sea  Mammals, 
Garrett. 

10:30  Break  for  refreshments. 

10:46  Black  Footed  Ferrets,  Mr 
HtUman. 

11:16  WUd  Horses.  Mrs.  Charles 
"Wild  Horse  Annie." 

12:00  Limch. 

1:30  Seal  Bong,  film  by  Brian 
troductJon  by  Carol  Perkins. 

2:00  Sea  Ottws.  Mrs.  Margaret  _, 

2:30  Pollution  of  the  Oceans  Mr 
Baker. 

3 :  15  Break  tox  refreshments. 

3:30  Panel.  It'ematlonal  Efforts, 
tor.  The  Honorable  Ambassador 
Kellogg. 

Participants :     Mr.     Howard 
David  Challln'-.r,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Tom  Garrett,  Dr.  Archie  Oarr,  BIT 
Baker. 

7:30  Congieaslonal — Celebrity 

Hosts:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marlln  I 

Sanctuary,  Mrs.  Rogers  Morton,  Mrs 
Whltehurst.    Mr.    V.    J.    Scutt, 
Omaha.  Wild  Kingdom. 

Address:  Dr.  Durward  Allen. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Entertainment:  The  Winter  Consort. 
Awards:  Coyote  and  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey. 

THtraSDAY,    JTTNE    13 

Moderator  for  the  day  Dr.  Marlln  Perkins. 

9:30  Wolves  In  the  Wild.  Dr.  Gordon  Haber. 

10:00  Cats  of  North  America,  Dr.  Randall 
Eaton. 

10:30  Break  for  refreshments. 

10:45  Wild  Ungulates,  Dr.  Valerius  Qelst 

11 :  15  Birds,  Roger  Tory  Petersen. 

12:00  Lunch. 

2:00  Grizzly  Bears,  Dr.  John  Craighead. 

3:30  Predator  Problems  In  the  West,  Mr. 
Don  Balzer. 

3 :  00  Break  for  refreshments. 

3:30  Panel  WUdUfe  Parks — Zoos — Sanc- 
tuaries: Centers  for  Survival.  Moderator,  Mr. 
William  Conway. 

Participants:  Mr.  Earl  Bayslnger,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Reed,  Ms.  Sue  Pressman,  Dr.  Wayne 
King,  Dr.  Marlln  Perkins,  Mr.  Pat  Quinn. 

Reception  for  patrons,  ^>eakers,  modera- 
tors, panel  participants,  and  Wolf  Sanctuary 
Board  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
ramAY,  junx  14 

Moderator  for  the  day  Mr.  Michael  Fox. 

9:30  Panel  Legislation:  State  and  Federal. 
Moderator,  Representative  William  White- 
burst. 

Participants:  Dr.  David  Mech,  Mr.  John 
Oottschalk,  Mr.  Clark  Bavin,  Ms.  Christine 
Stevens,  Mr.  Bernard  Fensterwald,  Mr.  Lewis 
Regenstetn. 

11:00  Lunch. 

1:00  Panel  Management  of  WUd  Animals. 
Moderator  Mr.  Dan  Poole. 

Participants:  Mr.  Cleveland  Amory,  Dr. 
Durward  Allen,  Dr.  John  Craighead.  Dr.  Fred 
Evenden,  Mr.  Starker  Leopold,  Mr.  Keith 
Schrelner. 

2:30  Break  for  refreshments. 

3:00  Panel  Science — Land  Use — Conserva- 
tion: PoeslbUlties  for  the  Future.  Moderator, 
Mr.  Charles  Calllson. 

Participants:  The  Honorable  Russell  Train, 
Mr.  Lee  Talbot.  Mr,  Harry  Crandall,  Major 
General  Jack  W.  Morris,  Mr.  Tom  Kimball, 
Mr.  Leonard  Hall. 

4:30  Summation  of  Symposium,  Dr. 
Michael    Fox. 

The  Endangered  and  Threatened  Spe- 
cies Symposium  Is  much  more  than  an 
historical  first  in  the  effort  to  provide 
enlarged  protection  for  hard-pressed 
wildlife.  It  will  provide  a  forum  for  those 
committed  to  wildlife  study  to  tell  their 
story,  encourage  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  professionalis,  establish 
face- to- face  discussion  of  issues  impor- 
tant to  wildlife  conservation,  and  provide 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  personalities 
pledged  to  this  effort.  It  is  hoped  this 
symposium  will  help  bring  to  the  atten- 
ion  of  America's  citizens  the  require- 
ments of  wildlife  In  an  increasingly  pop- 
ulated world. 

There  are  several  bills  introduced  in 
this  Congress  that  if  passed  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward  pro- 
tecting wildlife.  They  provide  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  show  Its  concern  for 
endangered  and  threatened  species  by 
taking  positive  action  to  protect  them 
and  enhance  their  environment.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  review  some 
of  these  bills  for  my  colleagues.  The  leg- 
islation follows: 

UST  OF  ANIMAI,  LXaiBI.ATZON 

HJt.  13047  provides  financial  assistance 
through  direct  grants  and  loan  guarantees 
to  help  zoos  and  aquariums  Improve  their 
facilities.  EsUbllshes  a  Federal  Zoological 
and  Aquarium  Bofurd  to  set  standards  and 
accreditation.  Authorlxes  pilot  porojects  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  national  standards. 
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Also  creates  survival  centers  for  endangered 
and  threatened  species.  Referred  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Conunlttee. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  125  asks  that 
the  United  States,  through  its  delegation  in 
the  United  Nations,  take  steps  to  urge  the 
UN  to  initiate  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national criteria  for  determining  endangered 
species  of  wildlife;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  lists  of  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  International  standards  for  ths 
humane  treatment  of  animals,  especially  in 
shipment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  9206  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  establish  regulations  regarding  ac- 
ceptable means  and  methods  of  trapping  and 
capturing  mammals  and  birds  on  Federal 
lands  in  a  humane  manner.  Selling  or  trans- 
porting Illegal  traps  carries  a  one  year  prison 
term  and  $5,000  fine.  Interstate  shipment  of 
any  part  of  an  illegally  trapped  animal  or 
bird  is  prohibited.  It  also  limits  the  trap- 
ping and  capturing  of  mnjrimitia  and  birds 
on  federal  lands.  Referred  to  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1264  extends  Federal  law  relating  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  animals  In  pet 
stores  and  zooe,  and  Increases  protection  of 
animals  In  transit.  It  also  sets  TniTiimmw 
standards  for  pet  shops,  zooe,  laboratories 
and  other  facilities,  wherever  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  Involved.  It  increases  coverage  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  so  that  more  animals 
can  benefit  from  effective  measures  to  stop 
abuse  and  neglect.  The  bUl  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  my  animal 
legislation.  Wildlife  and  mankind  win 
benefit  from  its  passage.  However,  wild- 
life cannot  speak  for  it;  only  man  can  do 
that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  various 
committees  mentioned  to  act  favorably 
on  this  Important  legislation. 


STARK  COUNTY  FEDERATION  OP 
CONSERVATION  CLUBS  OPPOSES 
"GUN  CONTROL" 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Stark  County  Federa- 
tion of  Conservation  Clubs.  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  In  the  Rfcord  a  portion  of  the 
statement  submitted  to  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  on  behalf  of  this  group  in  op- 
position to  gun  control  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  the  ^taek  Cottwtt  Pkdika- 

TiON  or  CoNsmvATioN  C1.TTBS  IN  Opposmow 

or  CoNTEOL  or  Fixbarms  by  Govxbnment 

I  have  been  selected  to  prepare  this  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  Stark  County  Feder- 
ation of  Conservative  Clubs  and  Its  over  7,000 
members. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  has  always 
had  the  finest,  most  advanced,  form  of  gun 
control  of  any  nation  on  earth.  In  par- 
ticular, control,  by  reeponalble  law  abiding 
citizens  which  has  always  proved  to  be  sup- 
erior to  control  by  government. 

The  right  of  the  police  of  this  country  to 
carry  firearms,  and  use  force.  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  Is  derived  by  a  proc- 
ess of  delegation,  from  the  dtlzens,  who 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  om  force  In  ds- 
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fense  of  their  persons,  families  and  property. 
When  the  government  presimies,  by  any 
method,  that  the  police  nuty  possess  firearms 
that  are  denied  the  people  we  are  indeed  a 
long  way  down  the  road  towards  a  police 
state. 

I  categorically  disagree  with  the  conten- 
tion of  many,  who  advocate  gun  control 
laws,  that  firearms  per  se  are  a  cause  of 
crime.  Rather  I  maintain  that  firearms  in 
the  hands  of  the  law  abiding  citizens  are 
and  have  been,  the  most  effective  p>eace- 
keeplng  force  In  existence  and  have  been  the 
major  factor  that  has  kept  the  criminal  ele- 
ment in  this  country  from  running  com- 
pletely amuck.  The  criminal  element,  I  am 
sure,  would  welcome  passage  of  any  gun  con- 
trol law. 

I  contend  that  gun  control  laws  are  an  ef- 
fort at  legalized  erosion  of  the  right  to  own 
and  bear  arms  and  would  amount  to  an  in- 
fringement on  a  right  that  is  older  than 
the  Second  Amendment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution.  Laws  regarding  the  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms  existed  in  English  com- 
mon law  and  although  mine  Lb  not  a  mind 
trained  in  legal  matters,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  It  Is  also  part  of  our  own  com- 
mon law. 

The  Second  Amendment  to  our  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  similar  protec- 
tive clause  in  our  State  Constitution  do  not 
create  that  right  but  do  prevent  the  govern- 
ment, Federal  and  State,  from  Infringing  on 
this  precious  right. 

I  condemn  gun  control  proposals  as  a  po- 
tential means  of  Infringing  on  the  peoples 
right  to  own  and  bear  arms,  contrary  to 
long-standing  law  and  Judicial  decisions.  In 
particular.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  his- 
torical role  of  the  American  militia  in  secur- 
ing freedom.  The  citizens  militia  Is,  and  has 
been,  the  backbone  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  is,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  ultimate  resource  of  the  people 
against  tyrannical  government.  Tlie  history 
of  mankind  is  that  government  has  an  un- 
satlable  desire  for  p>ower. 

It  Is  more  Important  than  ever  before  that 
we  retain,  and  preserve  the  right  to  own  and 
bear  arms.  To  deny  the  people  the  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms.  In  any  degree,  would 
effectively  take  power  from  the  people  and 
add  to  the  already  awesome  power  of  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  Intend  to  tolerate  any 
attempt  to  disarm  me,  or  subvert  our  militia 
heritage.  Such  would  be  the  conspicuous  ef- 
fect of  any  proposal  that  diminishes  the  un- 
fettered right  of  the  people  to  own  and  bear 
arms. 

Communist  use  of  gun  control  merits 
aertous  consideration.  Gun  control  ranks  very 
high  on  the  lists  of  priorities  contained  In 
the  Communist  Rules  for  World  Domination. 
I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  Stalin.  Lenin, 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Castro  were  very  ar- 
dent supporters  of  gun  control.  They  also 
were  the  most  successful  destroyers  of  human 
freedoms  of  our  century. 

The  firearms  clauses  in  our  BUl  of  Rights 
and  our  own  State  constitutions  are  a  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  right  to  own  and  bear 
wma  so  that  by  being  adept  In  the  use  of 
firearms  they  could  be  a  standing  reserve,  a 
citizen  army,  constantly  on  guard  and  ready 
to  defend  their  loved  ones  and  homes,  state 
and  country  against  all  enemies,  "both  for- 
eign and  domestic".  Those  Americans  who 
are  unwilling  to  surrender  their  fireju^ns, 
and  there  are  many,  imderstand  that  the  cit- 
izen soldier — not  the  military — is  the  real 
strength  and  defense  of  freedom  in  this 
country. 

The  patriotic  American  who  may.  or  may 
hot  be,  a  gtin  enthusiast  or  sportsman  under- 
stands full  well  that  he  must  never  sur- 
render his  firearms.  Too  many  great  coun- 
tries that  have  fallen  have  first  suffered  the 
Indignity  of  government-supported  confis- 
cation of  its  cltlaens'  weapons  thus  rendering 
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the  people  unable  to  resist  tyranny,  aggres- 
sion, and  leaving  them  helpless  before  crim- 
inal and  state  alike. 

The  first  Amendment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution  is  well  known  and  cherished 
by  us  all  as  a  safeguard  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  Those  who  own  and  control  the 
news  media  are  constantly  using  this  right 
to  defend  against  any  infringement,  meddl- 
ing, or  Intervention  by  government.  1  com- 
mend them  and  join  them  In  this  defense. 

The  news  media,  for  Instance,  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  effects  of 
the  misuse  of  firearms  and  rightly  so. 

Misuse,  and  not  ownership.  Is  the  real 
problem  regarding  firearms.  I  ask  if  the 
peoples'  right  to  own  and  bear  arms  Is  di- 
minished, or  obviated,  how  long  before  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  press  will  no  longer 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Individual  liberties?  For  any  commit- 
tee to  report  and  bring  retrictlve  gun  control 
measures  to  the  House,  for  consideration, 
further  threatens  Infringement  on  Individ- 
ual liberties  that  have  served  as  a  basis  for 
our  American  way  of  life.  Which  committee, 
at  this  time  would  dare  impose  such  action 
against  the  right  of  free  sp>eech  and  press? 
In  my  opinion,  none  would  dare  such  action. 
I  ask  them  why  an  infringement  on  the 
Second  Amendment. 

Freedom  would  be  better  served  by  consid- 
eration of  corrective  legislation,  aimed  at  the 
Judicial  and  penal  systems,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  firm  and  Just  enforcement  of  the 
more-than-adequdte  laws  we  have  to  con- 
trol the  criminal  element. 

The  law  abiding  citizen  does  not  need,  or 
deserve  the  type  of  control  and  restriction 
that  gun  contirol  laws  would  Impose. 

Let  us  all  face  the  fact  that  the  thrust  of 
all  gun  control  laws  are  felt,  only  by  the 
law  abiding  citizens  and  there  Is  abundant 
proof  that  the  criminal,  who  pays  no  heed 
to  any  law,  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  heed 
to  gun  control  laws.  Those  who  advocate  gun 
control  laws  would  disarm  the  citizens. 
Where  is  the  guarantee  that  the  criminal 
would  also  be  disarmed? 

In  my  opinion  gun  control  proposals  are 
an  Insidious  attempt  to  errode  the  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms.  It  is  but  one  in  a  series 
of  progressive  steps  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  those  who  advocate  gun  control — the 
total  disarmament  of  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  the  House  will  consider  the  bill, 
H.R.  13053.  the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

That  bill  is  designed  to  greatly  enhance 
our  Nation's  effort  to  control  and  eventu- 
ally eradicate  the  causes  of  cancer  in  its 
many  fonns.  I  fully  support  that  bill  and 
such  an  effort. 

I  have  had  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  fact  sheet  on  tobacco  smoke 
emissions.  The  facts  within  this  summary 
on  the  dangers  to  nonsmokers  from  inha- 
lation of  tobacco  smoke  particles  and 
gases  occasioned  by  smokers  are  Indeed 
startling.  I  think  they  are  of  direct  rele- 
vancy to  the  consideration  of  measures 
related  to  the  control  of  cancer,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  read 
by  Members  and  the  general  public  alike. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  I 
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include  the  text  of  this  tobacco  smoke 
emisslOTis  fact  sheet: 

Tobacco  Smokz  Emissions 

rACT    SHEET 

1.  Smoke-filled  air  contains  visible  smoke 
particles  and  Invisible  gases  that  may  Irritate 
the  eyes  and  nasal  passages.  These  same  sub- 
stances may  also  trigger  allergic  reactions. 

2.  Several  harmful  gases  In  tobacco  smoke 
emissions  have  been  identified :  Carbon  mon- 
oxide, nitrogen  dioxide,  hydrogen  cyanide 
hydrogen  sulfide,  hydnxyanic  acid,  arseruc! 
and  other  compounds. 

3.  The  least  obvious  and  most  Insidious 
danger  is  that  a  colorless  gas.  carbon  monox- 
ide, may  get  Into  the  nonsmoker's  blood- 
stream in  sufficient  quantity  to  damage  his 
heart  and  lungs  or  exacerbate  heart-lung  dis- 
ease that  he  already  has. 

4.  Inhaled  carbon  monoxide,  In  smokers 
and  non-smokers  alike,  enters  the  blood- 
stream through  the  Inner  surface  of  the 
lungs.  Carbon  monoxide  robs  the  body  of 
needed  oxygen  and  commonly  leads  to  head- 
aches, dizziness,  and  lassitude. 

5.  The  acceptable  maximum  in  most  in- 
dustrial situations  Is  50  parts  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  1,000,000  parts  of  air.  A  room- 
ful of  cigarette  smokers.  Investigators  have 
found,  raise  the  carbon  monoxide  content  to 
between  20  and  80  parts  per  million. 

6.  Cigarette  smoke  contains  250  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  an 
acutely  irritating  gas  possibly  giving  rise  to 
nitrate,  a  potentially  mutogenlc  agent.  Pol- 
lution alert  levels  In  Los  Angeles  have  gone 
as  high  as  3  ppm 

7.  Hydrogen  cyanide  is  not  found  in  cus- 
tomary forms  of  air  pollution,  yet  is  a  highly 
active  enzyme  poison,  found  in  cigarette 
smoke.  Long  term  exposure  to  levels  of  about 
10  ppm  is  considered  dangerous.  Concentra- 
tion in  cigarette  smoke  is  1,600  ppm. 

8.  Teams  of  researchers  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Medical  Center  reported  that 
smoke  drifting  from  the  burning  ends  of 
cigarettes,  pipes,  and  cigars  contains  cad- 
mium which  could  definitely  be  harmful 
when  inhaled  by  non-smokers. 

9.  The  presence  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the 
air  can  trigger  an  attack  in  a  person  plagued 
with  chronic  lung  disease.  The  attack  can 
result  in  either  a  mild  discomfort  such  as  a 
coughing  spell,  running  eyes  and  nose,  and 
impaired  breath  tag  or  a  more  serious  attack 
involving  extreme  discomfort  and  great  dif- 
ficulty ta  breathing. 

10.  Smoke  from  an  idling  cigarette  con- 
tatos  almost  twice  the  tar  and  nicotine  of 
an  Inhaled  cigarette  and  thus  may  be  twice 
as  toxic  as  smoke  inhaled  by  the  smoker. 
An  Idling  cigarette  contaminates  the  air  for 
approximately  12  minutes  whUe  the  average 
smoker  is  usually  tahallng  on  the  average 
for  24  seconds. 

11.  If  a  non-smoker  must  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  smoker,  he  may  be  safer  when 
near  one  who  inhales  because  the  inhaling 
smokers  filter  mainstream  smoke  rather 
effectively.  Studies  have  shown  that  a  smok- 
er's lungs  retain  more  than  85  %  of  the  vola- 
tile chemicals  and  particulate  matter,  and 
more  than  half  the  carbon  monoxide  In 
smoke. 

12.  Stace  pipe  and  cigar  smokers  Inhale 
less  than  cigarette  smokers,  they  contribute 
relatively  unflltered  smoke  Into  the  atr. 

13.  Heavy  cigarette  smoking  while  driving 
in  traffic  can  harm  some  people.  The  carbon 
monoxide  present  in  such  a  situation  can 
taterfere  with  the  driver's  ability  to  judge 
time  intervals  and  thus  lead  to  accidents. 
Ten  cigarettes  amolcBd  In  a  closed  automo- 
bile produce  carbon  monoxide  levels  up  to 
90  ppm. 

14.  58%  of  adult  men  do  not  smoke  and 
approximately  70%  of  adult  women  do  not 
smoke.  The  American  Medical  Aasodstlon 
estimates  that  at  least  34  million  Americans 
are  sensitive  to  cigarette  smcA*.  They  have 
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respiratory  conditions  which  are  ma^e  worse. 
often  dangerously  so,  by  tobacco  fu  nea. 

IS.  The  patient  who  is  alrMUly  111 
to    become    much    worse    If   ho   ea  »unter« 
smoke  in  the  doctor's  reception  roo:  q. 

18.  A  health  survey  In  Detroit  hoi  les  con- 
cluded that  smokers'  children  were  s  ck  more 
frequently  than  non -smokers'  child  en,  and 
that  the  preaenoe  of  tobaw:co  smok  i  in  the 
environment  was  associated  with  'lessened 
physical  health." 

17.  One  test  made  In  Qermany 
that  smoking  of  several  cigarettes  In  a  closed 
room  nuakee  the  concentration  of  nicotine 
«nd  dust  particles  In  a  short  time 
that  the  non-smoker  inhales  as  muc  i  harm- 
ful tobacco  as  the  smoker  inhales  fi^m  four 
or  five  cigarettes. 

Pacta  complied  from  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  UJ3.  Publl  Health 
Serrlce;  Time  Magazine:  John  M.  Ceahlah- 
lan  Md..  George  Washington  :roeplt*l: 
Frederic  Speer.  M.D.;  Medical  Trth  me.  De- 
cember 4.  1967:  Science  Magazlx  t.  19«7: 
Deutsche  Medlzlnsche  Woochenschr  ft,  1967; 
Kostln  Cameron;  General  Bobert  B.  Shearer, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hoepltal;  Action  (  n  Smok- 
ing and  Health  reports;  Harry  8wa  ta.  "To- 
bacco Smoke-  A  Noxious  Air  Po  lutant"; 
Readers  Digest.  November.  1972;  C\  rtls  100. 
September.  1972;  Frederic  Speer,  Ar  ;hlve8  of 
Environmental  Health,  March.  196  ;  Philip 
Albelson.  "A  Damaging  Source  of  A  ir  PoUu- 
«on";  Research  Dept..  Fla.  Dlv  slon  of 
Health. 

Prepared  by  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Florida.  2701  A  istrallan 
Avenue.  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida  3  J407. 
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Mr.  YODNQ  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
the  coup  In  Portugal  last  week 
was  welcomed  by  the  people 
there.  The  new  regime  promlse< 
store  civil  liberties,  abolish  th« 
police,  lift  censorship  and  hold 
tloms. 

But  Portugal's  Intentions 
colonized  African  territories  of 
Bissau,    Mozambique,    and 
much  less  clear.  The  leader  of 
Portuguese    regime.    Gen 
Splnola,  has  spoken  of  "self- 
tlon"  for  the  African  colonies 
mains  to  be  seen  what  he  means 
As  a  matter  of  human  rights,  ' 
freedom  and  liberties  now 
the  people  In  Portugal  should 
tended  to  the  people  in  the 
so  that  they.  too.  will  decide 
of  their  own  future.  I  hope  thai 
can  foreign  policymakers  and 
will  have  the  sense  to  press  for 
ence  for  the  Portuguese  colonies 
Record.  I  submit  a  report  on  th 
guese  developments,   published 
May  6  Issue  of  Time  magazine 
A  WHirr  or  Ttxaton  rom  tbx 

Smtxc 
The  signals   on   the  Lisbon 
aoxuuled    innocent    enough    one 
ircek.  At  10:86  pjn.  the  at  wmvea 
with  tb«  popular  ballad  After  We 
bya.  Two  houra  later  the  tr&namltt 
^nntViMf  popular  song,  the  lyrlM  of 
eluded  the  phraae  "dafk  land." 
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army  officers  throughout  Portugal,  soured  by 
the  nation's  debilitating  13-year  war  against 
guerrtllaa  In  three  African  colonlee,  the  mes- 
sages could  not  have  been  clearer.  After  We 
Say  Ooodbye  was  an  alert  that  this  was  the 
night  the  army  would  move  against  the 
totalitarian  regime  of  Premier  Marcello  Cae- 
tano.  "Dark  land"  meant  that  this  was  the 
moment  to  launch  the  coup.  Thus  began  one 
of  the  few  coups  In  which  military  officers 
threw  out  a  totalitarian  regime  and  declared 
their  intention  to  establish  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment— Instead  of  vice  versa.  In  time,  the 
shock  waves  sent  out  by  the  coup  may  be 
felt  more  atrongly  In  Africa  than  in  Lisbon 
Itaelf.  and  the  end  of  the  Lisbon  dictator- 
ship signaled  profound  change*  for  Portu- 
gal's vaat  colonial  holdings,  the  flrst — and 
the  last — great  European  empire. 

By  first  light  the  army  was  firmly  In  con- 
trol of  lt«  own  barracks,  the  Atlantic  harbors, 
the  airports,  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  even  the  national  bank.  Though  a 
few  companies  of  the  paramilitary  National 
Republican  Guard  held  out.  together  with 
the  detested  D.G.8.  (DlreccBo  Geral  de 
Segurance)  secret  police,  the  army  was 
clearly  superior.  "We  have  all  the  tanks,  and 
we  have  the  military  experience  we  learned  In 
Africa."  said  one  rebel  officer  with  casual  con- 
tempt. "The  police  and  the  National  Republi- 
can Guard  have  only  a  few  obsolete  armored 
vehlclee." 

GOING    OVEE 

In  Lisbon's  main  square,  the  Praca  do  Co- 
merclo.  the  7th  Cavalry  Regiment  wa.s  called 
upon  to  crush  the  rebels.  The  first  conUn- 
gent,  led  by  a  lieutenant,  responded  by  going 
over  to  the  other  side.  The  second  also  Joined 
It  after  Its  commander,  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
was  arrested.  The  third,  led  by  a  brigadier 
general,  fought  for  a  few  minutes,  then  broke 
ranks.  By  that  time  the  rebels  were  firmly 
m  control 

In  the  takeover  Itself,  only  one  person,  a 
dvULan.  was  killed,  and  20  were  wounded. 
But  In  a  desperate.  Irrational  outburst,  a 
group  of  D.G.S.  police  flred  wildly  Into  a 
crowd  of  civilians,  killing  five  and  Injuring 
«  more  before  retreating  to  temporary  safety. 
The  D.G  S  .  a  longtime  opponent  of  the  army, 
provided  the  only  real  resistance  to  the  take- 
over. Still,  no  more  than  a  dozen  people 
were  reported  dead  at  week's  end. 

Premier  Caetano  sought  refuge  In  the  Lis- 
bon Republican  National  Guard  headquar- 
ters, and  Portugal's  79-year-old  President, 
Amerlco  Thomaz.  retreated  to  the  barracks 
of  a  loyal  regiment  of  lancers.  Before  sur- 
rendering, Caetano,  In  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  state,  asked  If  he  could 
formally  turn  over  the  powers  of  hl.s  office 
to  General  Antonio  de  Splnola.  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  rebellion,  rather  than  let  the 
government  "fall  In  the  streets"  Splnola, 
who  claimed  to  be  aloof  from  the  plotting, 
replied  that  he  would  have  to  consult  the 
Junior  officers  who  had  led  the  coup.  "I  am 
not  the  leader  of  this  movement. "  he  maln- 
talxied.  "I  did  not  act  against  the  govern- 
ment." He  added:  "If  the  government  has 
the  good  sense  to  find  a  solution.  I  think  I 
will  be  doing  a  service  by  speaking  to  the  reb- 
els." Though  he  may  not  have  actually  helped 
plan  the  coup.  Splnola  was  obviously  pre- 
pared to  act  as  Its  leader  once  It  succeeded. 
Both  Splnola  and  his  boss.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Francisco  Costa  Gomee.  were 
kicked  out  in  March  beca\iBe  of  their  anti- 
war views  on  the  African  conflict. 

To  the  cheers  of  a  waiting  crowd.  Splnola. 
who  had  been  one  of  the  country's  beet  guer- 
rilla fighters,  entered  Republican  National 
Guard  headquarters  for  what  was  reportedly 
a  polite,  even  friendly  talk  with  Caetano, 
who  had  governed  Portugal  since  1968  when 
Dictator  Antonio  de  OUvelra  Salazar  suf- 
fered a  stroke.  (Salazar  died  in  1970.)  To 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  power  despite 
the  coup,  the  general  went  to  Lisbon's  Por- 
tela  Ateport  the  next  morning  to  bid  farewell 
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to  Caetano.  Thomaz  and  their  senior  Cabinet 
Ministers;  they  were  Jetted  to  exile  on  the 
tourist  island  of  Madeira. 

All  told.  It  took  only  14  hours  to  smash 
the  dictatorship  established  by  Salazar  43 
years  ago  and  set  the  8  million  people  of 
Portugal  on  what  the  army  promised  would 
be  a  new,  democratic  course.  But  It  was 
not  a  quest  for  freedom  that  had  motivated 
the  rebels  as  much  as  the  desire  to  stop 
the  bloody  and  costly  guerrilla  war  in  the 
African  colonies.  The  war  consumed  more 
than  40'"r  of  the  nation's  $1.3  billion  annual 
budget,  claimed  the  lives  of  some  250  Portu- 
guese troops  every  year,  and  caused  profound 
frustration  In  the  army,  which  felt  that  It 
was  trapped  In  an  unwlnnable  battle  Dis- 
enchantment with  the  Caetano  government's 
colonial  policy  climaxed  In  February  when 
Splnola  added  his  prestigious  name  to  those 
of  the  dissenters  with  his  book  against  the 
war  Young  officers  enthusiastically  echoed 
Splnola's  criticisms  and  In  March  even  at- 
tempted an  Ineffectual  coup  that  w»a 
smashed  wlthtn  hours.  They  were  better  pre- 
pared  this  time. 

XED    CASNATIONS 

Lisbon  reacted  like  a  liberated  city.  Peo- 
pie  joked  with  the  soldiers  guarding  the 
main  streets  and  squares,  and  long  stemmed 
red  carnations,  a  symbol  of  supf)ort  for  the 
army,  appeared  everywhere.  Cheers  and  hur- 
rahs greeted  every  mention  of  Splnola's 
name.  Appointed  to  the  seven-man  ruling 
junta  group  that  he  clearly  dominated, 
Splnola  went  on  television  vrlth  his  col- 
leagues to  promise  free  elections  "as  soon 
as  possible, "  a  phrase  later  defined  as  some 
time  within  the  next  year.  They  also  pledged 
to  abolish  the  hated  secret  police  In  Portu- 
gal itself  and  grant  full  clvU  liberties.  Cen- 
sorship was  lifted,  and  the  Lisbon  news- 
paper Republica  placed  a  red  box  on  Its  front 
page  to  announce  the  flrst  uncensored  edi- 
tion anyone  could  recall. 

Politically,  the  new  regime's  hastily 
sketched  program  sounded  rather  mild  and 
unexceptionable  by  non-Portuguese  sUnd- 
ards.  Apart  from  a  change  in  Africa,  foreign 
policy  will  probably  remain  the  same;  and 
Portugal's  membership  In  NATO  will  most 
likely  still  be  a  cornerstone  of  the  country's 
mUltary  policy,  with  the  U.S.  retaining  use 
of  the  Invaluable  alrbase  in  the  Azores.  Th« 
mUltary  junta  will  no  doubt  try.  as  Caetano 
also  tried,  to  speed  economic  development. 
It  will  Immediately  be  confronted,  however, 
with  the  obstacle  of  one  of  Europe's  most 
virulent  cases  of  Inflation — a  staggering  80% 
Increase  last  year— and  with  possible  op- 
poeltlon  from  the  famous  "100  families" 
that  have  long  oontroUed  the  oovmtry's 
economy  through  Interlocking  cartels  and 
conglomerates. 

Almost  like  a  magnet,  the  BastUle-llke 
Caxlas  prison,  which  stands  high  on  a  hill 
southwest  of  Lisbon,  drew  huge  throngs  of 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  poUtlcal  prison- 
ers Inside.  All  had  been  freed  on  orders  of 
the  Junta.  Time's  Martha  de  la  Cal  wit- 
nessed the  scene  and  reported  that  the 
crowds,  alternately  laughmg  and  crying, 
waited  for  73  prisoners  to  walk — or  be 
carried — out.  One  man  had  been  In  Castas 
21  years,  but  about  60  were  among  a  group 
of  Influential  leftists  that  had  been  locked 
up  only  one  week  before  In  the  government'! 
frenzied  attempt  to  quash  dissent.  One  ugly 
rumor  about  Caxlas  was  confirmed  when 
liberating  soldiers  discovered  a  torture  buUd- 
Ing,  mute  evidence  that  wUl  no  doubt  back 
up  the  testimony  of  the  prisoners  who 
visited  It.  "Every  night  we  would  hear  the 
trucks  rumbling  past  our  windows,  takim 
prisoners  to  the  torture  building."  said  the 
wife  of  one  prison  worker.  "Then  we  would 
hear  them  cotne  back,  and  we  would  see  ths 
result  m  the  hospital." 

After    the    first    euphoric    outbursts.   tM 
residents  of  Lisbon  reacted  with  some  con- 
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fusion  to  their  new-found  freedom.  Several 
hundred  youthful  leftists,  who  had  been 
more  harshly  suppressed  than  any  other 
group,  held  a  demonstration  In  Rosslo 
Square  and  carried  banners  calling  for  free- 
dom to  form  unions  and  strike.  Red  ham- 
mers and  sickles  dotted  the  surface  of  some 
monuments,  together  with  hand-scrawled 
announcements  of  a  demonstration  sched- 
uled this  week  for  May  1 — the  traditional  day 
of  Conununlst  celebration.  Our  long,  long 
night  Is  over."  one  of  the  students  exulted 
to  Time's  Steve  Englund.  "Portugal  Is  free." 

Older  bystanders  watched  the  demonstra- 
tors with  as  much  wonder  and  surprise  as 
they  might  have  observed  visitors  from  Mars, 
looking  over  their  shoulders  with  the  In- 
grained habit  of  decades  to  see  what  the 
po;lce  or  the  soldiers  would  do.  For  the 
moment  the  authorities  did  nothing.  The 
city  police  had  been  withdrawn  for  their  own 
protection,  so  that  mobs  would  not  mistake 
them  for  the  odious  D.G.S.  men  and  lynch 
them,  and  army  troops  stood  Idly  by.  It  was 
doubtful,  however,  that  Splnola,  who  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  city's  mood,  would 
let  the  leftists  do  more  than  march  and 
sing.  There  seemed  little  chance  that  the 
army's  coup  would  be  captured  by  the  left. 

In  Africa,  where  Portugal  has  an  army  of 
160.000  men  stationed  in  Its  major  three 
colonies,  the  course  of  the  coup  was  followed 
as  eagerly  as  It  was  In  Lisbon.  In  Lourenco 
Marques,  capital  of  Mozambique,  crowds 
gathered  outside  newspaper  offices  to  buy  up 
papers  as  they  came  off  the  presses.  There 
was  some  concern  In  Lisbon  that  the  hawk- 
ish commanders  of  either  Angola  or  Mozam- 
bique might  join  with  white  settlers  in  de- 
fiance of  the  new  dovish  regime.  But  when 
they  were  fired,  both  men  submitted  quietly. 

In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  the  reaction 
was  one  of  extreme  nervousness  at  the  possi- 
bility that  Lisbon  might  find  some  accom- 
modation with  black  guerrillas  and  break  the 
solid  front  of  white  governments  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  Rhodesia's 
position  might  become  untenable  if  Moeam- 
blque  turned  hostile  and  its  lifeline  to  the 
sea  were  broken;  South  Africa  could  only 
shudder  at  the  possibility  of  unfriendly  black 
governments  on  Its  northern  borders.  To 
forestall  that  possibility,  Johannesburg 
nUght  even  send  Its  efficient  military  Into 
both  territories.  "We  cannot  make  big  con- 
cessions here,  even  If  Lisbon  orders  them." 
one  Portuguese  offlalal  in  Mooamblque 
8rg\ies.  "If  we  did.  the  South  Africans  would 
be  across  the  border  tomorrow  in  force,  un- 
invited, and  simply  take  over."  In  Johannes- 
burg, the  gold-share  index  dropped  9%  In 
two  days  In  response  to  the  imwelcome  news 
of  the  coup. 

Exactly  what  the  new  government  in  Lls- 
born  will  do  In  Africa  Is  unclear,  but  If  it 
follows  the  prescription  of  Splnola's  book.  It 
will  not  simply  dismantle  the  empire  It  began 
500  years  ago,  following  the  discoveries  of  the 
great  Portuguese  explorers*  who  were  first 
sent  out  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
Splnola,  Instead,  talks  of  a  federation  of 
Portugal  and  Its  territories,  with  real  au- 
tonomy— but  not  Independence — for  the 
Black  African  majorities.  "Self -determina- 
tion should  not  be  confused  with  Independ- 
ence." he  said  last  week.  How  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  work  In  practice  and 
whether  the  white  settlers  would  accept  black 
majority  rule  are,  of  course,  significant  ques- 
tion marks. 

The  three  major  African  territories  have 
little   In   common  except   their  relation   to 


■Portugal's  empire  also  Includes  half  the 
Bast  Indian  island  of  Timor  (the  other  half 
belongs  to  Indonesia),  the  tiny  colony  of 
Macao.  Just  a  ferry  ride  from  Hong  Kong  off 
the  coast  of  China,  and  the  Sflo  Tom£. 
Principe  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the 
Atlantic. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Portugal,  as  Txmx  Correspondent  Lee  Griggs 
reports : 

Portuguese  Guinea,  a  small  (14,000  sq.  ml.) 
enclave  on  the  west  coast,  could  be  relin- 
quished without  any  hurt  at  all  except  to  the 
Portuguese  ego.  There  are  only  2,000  white 
civilians  living  In  the  whole  territory,  and  the 
swampy  land  provides  nothing  that  Portugal 
needs.  The  war  with  the  rebels  is  stalemated; 
there  Is  no  hope  at  all  of  pacification.  The 
rebels  are  well  armed  with  Soviet.  Czech  and 
Chinese  arms.  Including  SAM-7  ground-to- 
air  missiles,  and  most  TT.N.  members  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  nationalist  regime. 

Mozambique,  the  big  (300.000  sq.  ml.)  ter- 
ritory on  the  east  coast,  will  be  harder  to  deal 
with.  Approximately  220,000  whites  regard 
it  as  their  homeland,  and  they  have  been 
panicked  by  recent  Mau  Mau-llke  attacks  by 
the  Frellno  guerrillas,  who  have  been  carry- 
ing the  war  ever  farther  Into  the  south.  The 
railroad  line  from  the  port  of  Belra  to  Rho- 
desia has  been  hit  half  a  dozen  times  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  passenger 
service  has  virtually  halted.  The  Portuguese 
army  Is  still  In  control,  however,  and  while 
the  rebels  grow  Increasingly  brave,  the  army 
Is  successfuUy  moving  thousands  of  natives 
Into  fortified  vUlages.  Financially,  the  terri- 
tory Is  a  drain  on  the  home  country,  with 
exports  of  sugar,  cotton  and  coal  not  match- 
ing the  sums  poured  In  by  Lisbon.  The 
Cabora  Bassa  hydroelectric  dam  on  the 
Zambezi  River  may,  however,  make  the  ter- 
ritory more  profitable  for  Industry.  Now  being 
built  by  an  International  consortium',  the 
dam  (cost  $350  million)  will  be  Africa's  most 
Important  when  it  is  completed  later  this 
year. 

Angola,  the  largest  (480,000  sq.  ml.)  and 
most  pro^>erous  holding.  Is  the  west  coast 
territory  where  the  new  government  may 
have  the  greatest  success.  With  Impressive 
reserves  of  oU  (Gulf  OU  alone  made  a  re- 
ported $70  million  there  last  year) ,  the  terri- 
tory Is  a  financial  plus  for  PcH'tugal,  and 
Angola's  760,000  whites  have  developed  good 
relations  with  Its  0  mlUlon  blacks.  Guerrillas 
have  had  little  support,  and  Angola  Is  the 
most  secure  territory  of  all.  Its  very  success 
may.  Ironically,  create  problems  for  Lisbon: 
the  Angolans  may  reason  that  Portugal  Is  a 
drain  on  them  and  that  they  would  be  better 
off  alcoie. 

Splnola,  who  saw  his  own  best  efforts  fall 
to  do  much  more  than  hold  the  Portuguese 
line  In  Guinea,  realizes  better  than  anyone 
else  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
African  dilemma.  "The  problem  Is  how  to 
promote  self-determination  for  the  overseas 
populations  within  the  Portuguese  nation." 
he  wrote  In  his  book.  "This  will  not  be  easy 
under  present  circumstances.  It  will  be  easier 
when  those  populations  feel  they  are  com- 
pletely equal,  when  they  can  give  expression 
to  their  traditional  Institutions,  when  they 
can  vote  for  the  laws  which  apply  to  their 
communities,  when  they  can  elect  their  own 
local  govenunents,  when  the  {>eople  who  gov- 
ern them  are  of  local  origin." 

The  African  rebels  have  greeted  Splnola 
with  both  suspicion  and  hostility,  viewing 
blB  ideas  for  federation  as  merely  a  more 
sophisticated  bran'*  of  colonialism.  If  it  were 
to  be  a  true  federation,  says  Luis  Cabral.  a 
leader  of  Guinea's  rebels,  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  would  give  the  leculershlp  to  blacks. 
Ha  adds  sarcastically:  "I'm  sure  Splnola 
wouldn't  want  a  black  government  heading 
Porttigal."  Said  Dr.  Agostlno  Neto,  an  An- 
golan guerrlla  leader:  "What  we  want  is  to 
be  completely  free  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  our  own  country.  If  all  Lisbon  has  in  mind 
Is  a  federation — and  not  freedom — I  think 
the  war  wlU  continue." 

The  struggle  to  keep  the  terrltorlss  has 
nearly  wrecked  Portugal.  The  poorest  nation 
In  all  of  Europe— poorer  even  than  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  the  East,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  Albania — Portugal  baa  nonethe- 
less allotted  mors  of  Its  national  budget  to 
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the  Africa  fighting  for  the  past  13  years  than 
to  any  other  project.  As  a  result,  the  home 
countjy  has  gone  without  essential  ln4>rove- 
ments  In  roads,  schools  and  just  about  every- 
thing else  a  modern  economy  needs.  Nearly 
2  million  people  have  violated  restrictions 
against  emigration  to  find  Jobs  In  other  coun- 
tries or  to  escape  the  mandatory  fotir-year 
tour  In  the  army — which  usually  Included 
service  In  Africa.  In  the  north,  where  It  is 
easiest  to  slip  over  the  border  to  Spain,  whole 
villages  look  ae  If  they  had  been  visited  by 
the  bubonic  plague,  with  almost  all  their 
able-bodied  men  working  in  the  factories  of 
France  and  West  Germany. 

Why  did  the  government  go  on  with  a 
senseless  struggle?  The  answer  lies  partly  in 
the  fact  that  no  matter  how  colonized  the 
natives  nuiy  feel,  the  Portuguese  have  ar- 
rogantly not  considered  their  territories  as 
colonies;  they  are  part  of  Portugal  itself.  To 
give  up  Mozambique  was  almost  the  same. 
In  the  minds  of  the  older  generation,  as  giv- 
ing up  the  Algarve.  For  half  a  mUlennlum 
the  territories  had  been  part  of  Portugal, 
romantic  symbols  of  the  cotmtry's  rich  past 
If  the  Portuguese  should  leave  now.  some 
hardliners  have  further  Insisted,  the  terri- 
tories would  suffer  the  same  fate  that  befell 
the  Congo  when  the  Belgians  left.  "It  wotUd 
be  a  crime  to  leave,  as  the  Belgians  did,"  one 
such  rlghtwinger  argues.  "The  natives  would 
Just  kill  and  eat  each  other." 

spamsH  DszAics 

Many  Portuguese  also  believed — and  stUl 
believe — that  Portugal  would  be  too  weak 
to  stand  up  to  other  Eiuxtpean  nations,  par- 
tlciUarly  Spain,  If  It  let  go  Its  ancient  over- 
seas Inheritance.  "If  we  lost  our  African 
territories,  we  would  be  under  the  economic 
Influence  of  Spain,"  argues  Manuel  Jose 
Homen  de  Mello,  former  manager  of  Lisbon's 
daily  A  capital.  "We  went  to  sea  because  we 
didn't  want  to  be  Spaniards."  Adds  a  former 
Cabinet  Minister:  "We  have  only  one  power- 
ful neighbor,  and  the  Spaniards  have  always 
dreamed,  as  they  are  dreaming  this  very  day, 
of  marching  in  and  swallowing  us  up." 

That  fear  seems  farfetched  In  a  period 
when  Spain  is  suffering  Its  own  Internal  dis- 
sent with  the  Basques  and  liberals.  But  It 
is  a  fear  that  Splnola  and  his  young  captains 
may  find  difflctUt  to  explain  away  to  Portu- 
guese traditionalists.  In  the  we^cs  to  come. 
Splnola  must  not  only  attempt  to  find  some 
solution  to  the  African  conundrum,  but  he 
must  also  convince  the  conservative  Portu- 
guese that  his  formula  of  democracy  Is  not 
the  radicalism  they  have  been  warned 
against  for  nearly  half  a  century.  No  one 
could  say  last  week  whether  he  would  suc- 
ceed, but  the  P(Mtugueae  were  at  least  en- 
joying their  first  heady  whiff  of  freedom. 

SpInola:  The  UKLinrLrEsr  Libbul 
On  his  record.  General  Ant6nlo  de  Splnola 
should  be  the  last  man  in  Portugal  to  lead 
a  campaign  for  reform  and  liberalization 
For  most  of  his  64  years  he  has  been  a  stem 
authoritarian.  The  son  of  a  top  financial 
adviser  to  Dictator  Ant6nlo  de  Ollvelra  Sala- 
zar, he  was  a  volunteer  fighter  on  the  Franco 
side  In  the  Spanish  Olvll  War,  commanding 
a  detachment  of  other  Portuguese  volun- 
teers. A  few  years  later,  the  Portuguese  high 
command,  recognizing  his  potential,  sent 
him  to  Nazi  Germany  for  training  with  the 
then  Invincible  Wehrmacht.  From  the  Ger- 
man side  he  watched  the  siege  of  Leningrad. 
When  African  rebels  began  challenging 
Portuguese  rvile  In  Angola  in  1961,  Splnola 
once  again  was  an  early  volunteer.  Brought 
home  after  three  years,  his  chest  festooned 
with  ribbons  and  medals,  he  was  made  sec- 
ond In  command  of  Portugal's  Natlcmal 
Republican  Guard,  a  paramilitary  police 
force.  In  1968  he  was  sent  back  to  Africa  as 
commander  In  chief  and  mUltary  governor 
of  the  territory  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  where 
be  served  until  he  returned  to  Lisbon  last 
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sunimer  to  receive  the  Order  of  tile  Tower 

and  the  Sword  with  Palm.  Portugal  i  highest 
military  honor,  and  to  become  depu  ;y  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  chlers  of  staff,  al  post  set 
up  specially  for  him. 

In  Guinea,  Splnola  created  a  Ma*;Arthur- 
llke  aura  around  himself.  His  bu  ihy  eye- 
brows, the  flashing  monocle  In  mis  right 
eye — an  adornment  he  picked  up  is  Berlin — 
the  gloves,  and  the  riding  crop  he  mvarlably 
carried  were  as  well  known  to  PArtuguese 
troops  as  MacArthur's  corncob  pipe  lad  been 
to  Marines  and  a.I.s  In  the  Soutl  Pacific. 
Unlike  MacArthur.  however,  he  b«  leved  In 
cultivating  the  enlisted  man,  and  >e  would 
pop  from  his  helicopter  In  hazGLrdi  us  spots 
to  see  personally  how  the  fighting  v  u  going. 

Though  Splnola  had  worked  U  Guinea 
to  Involve  the  native  population  I]  i  the  af- 
fairs of  government — a  sign  pern  ips  that 
his  own  thinking  was  changing — f<  w  Portu- 
guese were  adequately  prepared  for  the 
heretical  turnabout  of  Ideas  In  ',  lis  book. 
Portugal  and  the  Future,  which  care  6  out  last 
March  and  became  Portugal's  ovemi  jht  best- 
seller (200.000  copies) .  In  words  tht  t  had  an 
eerie  echo  of  the  arguments  agt  Inst  VS. 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  Splnola  i  aid  what 
many  In  the  country  had  been  hlnklng: 
Portugal  cannot  win  Its  African  i  'ars.  and 
some  political  accommodation  nust  be 
achieved  with  the  rebels. 

"Any  national  strategy  based  on  the  rigid 
pursuit  of  a  policy  that  Imposes  ev  cb  heavy 
spending  on  defense,"  he  wrote,  "will  Ir- 
remediably comprotnlae  survival,  the  very 
tbiBg  for  which  the  expense  Is  bel  ig  made. 
Trying  to  win  a  subversive  war  bj  military 
means  le  to  accept  defeat  in  advan  e.  unless 
one  poaaesses  unlimited  capacity  U  >  prolong 
the  war  indefinitely  turning  It  Into  an  insti- 
tution. Is  this  our  objective?  Clearly  not  " 

Probably  no  one  but  Splnola  c<  uld  have 
Bald  such  a  thing  and  escaped  coi  flnemenc 
In  Cazlas  prison.  But  not  even  the  staunch- 
est  right-wingers  could  fault  bis  p(  .triotlam. 
bravery  or  adherence  to  accepted  Pi  rtuguese 
values.  Indeed,  Splnola  Is  a  man  wfa  >ae  char- 
acter Is  conservatism  itself. 

Except  during  his  service  abro«(  ,  he  has 
lunched  every  day  for  as  long  as  an  rone  can 
remember  at  the  same  rooftop  restat  rant  of  a 
Lisbon  hotel.  His  hair  haa  been  cu  t  by  the 
same  barber  for  30  years,  and  his  n  klls  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  same  manic  irlst  for 
36  years.  A  teetotaler,  he  has  stayed  trim  by 
regular  ndlng  on  his  horse  Achl  lea.  the 
nu>unt  on  which  he  has  won  several  national 
and  International  competitions.  He  can  alao 
be  somewhat  overbearing.  In  Oulnei ,  he  told 
fat  oflBcers  to  lo«e  weight,  and  If  thej  did  not, 
he  ordered  them  shipped  home.  He  !  i  an  odd 
man  Indeed  to  Inspire  a  liberal-lean  ng  revo- 
lution, but  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man  In 
Portugal  who  could  have  done  it. 


PLORTOA   ENERGY  COMMI  rTEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


or  ixoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  May  1,  197: 


REPRESENTS  FIVES 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ist  year 
the  Florida  Legislature  created  t  le  Flor- 
ida Energy  Committee,  and  ch  irged  It 
with  responsibilities  for  studying  present 
policies  affecting  energy  cons  irvatlon 
and  use  In  norlda,  as  well  as  t  vailable 
sources  of  energy,  and  for  recomiiendlng 
both  a  comprehensive  system  ol  energy 


policies  to  meet  Florida's  needs, 


and  the 


necessary  administrative  and  a  .atutory 


changes 
policies. 


necessary    to   Improve 


energy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  committee  was  cochalred  by  the 
Honorable  George  Firestone  of  the  Flor- 
ida Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Kenneth 
H.  MacKay,  Jr.,  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  committee  has  recently  released 
its  interim  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. Because  I  believe  that  these  rec- 
ommendations may  be  appropriate  on  a 
Federal  level,  I  am  inserting  below  a 
summary  of  them: 

SoMMAKT   or  Rkcommendat-ions   Or  Plouda 
Enebct  CoifMrrrxE 

( 1 )  The  state  provide  Incentives  for  per- 
sons wishing  to  construct,  produce.  Install, 
or  purchase  solar  energy  systems.  In  order 
to  help  foster  an  embryonic  Industry,  to  save 
public  funds  through  lower  energy  operating 
costs,  and  to  help  develop  a  reliable  product 
for  consumers,  state  building  construction 
must  consider  solar  water  heating,  space 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  The  use  of  solar 
equipment  must  be  considered  In  design  al- 
ternatives which  Include  evaluation  of  life 
cycle  building  costs.  Furthermore,  to  en- 
courage persons  to  Invest  In  solar  energy 
systems  production  and  installation,  tax  In- 
centives in  the  form  of  corpKJrate  Income  tax 
credits  should  be  provided  In  order  to  en- 
courage persons  to  purchiue  solar  energy  sys- 
tems products,  tax  incentives  In  the  form 
of  sales  tax  exemptions  for  such  products 
should  be  provided.  To  assure  suitable  equip- 
ment and  Installation,  standards  should  be 
promulgated  and  licenses  should  be  required. 

(2)  A  mandatory,  periodic  reporting  be 
made  to  a  state  energy  Information  center  by 
all  persons  producing,  Importing,  exporting, 
refining,  transporting,  transmitting,  storing, 
or  selling  any  products  used  as  fuel  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  petroleum  and  Its 
refined  products;  natural  gas  and  products 
made  from  Its  conversion:  coal  and  products 
made  from  Its  conversion:  uranium  or  such 
other  resources  used  in  the  process  of  nu- 
clear reaction  for  the  production  of  electri- 
cal power. 

Such  reports  should  Include  the  Identity 
of  the  person  or  persons  and  the  quantity 
or  quantities  of  each  product  produced.  Im- 
ported, exported,  refined,  transfxirted,  trans- 
mitted, stored,  or  sold  and  reserves  held  in 
the  state  for  future  production. 

In  order  to  minimize  duplication,  energy 
Information  already  prepared  for  federal 
and  state  agencies  shall  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  provided  that  such 
information  Is  consistent  with  the  needs 
stated  In  this  recommendation. 

(3)  The  necessary  studies  and  analysis  be 
conducted  to  establish  rxiles  setting  up 
standards  and  methods  of  disclosure  of  fuel 
economy  of  new  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  by  July  1.  1978.  Such  fuel  economy 
disclosure  should  be  expressed  In  "miles  per 
gallon"  and  "dollars  expended  for  fuel  for 
average  use  per  thousand  miles"  based  on  a 
specified,  reasonable,  and  assumed  fuel  cost. 
Such  disclosure  should  be  on  the  price  sticker 
of  each  vehicle  and  In  the  advertisement  of 
the  vehicles.  Decreases  in  economy  resulting 
from  the  Inclusion  of  options  on  the  auto- 
mobile should  be  clearly  delineated  within 
known  limits 

(4)  Studies  and  analyses  shall  be  carried 
out  by  an  appropriate  state  office  which  shall 
utlllee  the  extensive  efforts  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  of  other  federal 
agvncles  and  professional  societies  to  develop 
detailed  requirements  and  standards  on 
energy  conservation  considerations  for  state 
buildings.  These  requirements  and  considera- 
tions shall  Include  the  details  for  an  energy 
life  cycle  cost  analysis  of  alternative  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  designs. 

There  shall  be  developed  an  energy  per- 
formance index  by  which  appropriate  Judg- 
ment can  be  made  on  the  energy  require- 
ments and  performance  of  a  buUdlng.  The 
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Index  established  shall  reflect  the  proposed 
fuel  source  fcH'  the  building. 

Such  requirements  aball  be  promulgated 
within  one  year  of  the  assignment  of  this 
recommendation  and  shall  be  used  in  the 
bidding  for  construction  of  all  state-financed 
buldings. 

(5)  Disclosure  shall  be  required  on  all  ma- 
jor electrical  and  non -electrical  energy  con. 
sumlng  appliances  for  the  typical  energy  use, 
use  efficiency,  and  expected  annual  costs  of 
operation,  under  average  assumed  use  con- 
ditions. The  disclosure  shall  Include  the  cost 
figures  and  assumed  average  use  conditions 
corresponding  to  these  costs  and  shoxild  be 
affixed  to  the  product,  listed  on  sales  contract 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  Indicated  In  product 
advertising. 

(6)  Responsibility  be  assigned  to  develop 
a  plan  which  will  Identify  alternatives  that 
would  Increase  the  efficiency  of  energy  utiliza- 
tion within  the  transportation  sector.  The 
alternatives  considered  shall  Include  expan- 
sion of  existing  modes  of  transportation,  and 
the  application  of  newer  modes  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  high  speed  rail  systems 
for  Inter-clty  transit  and  specialized  Intra- 
clty  multimodal  systems  which  can  be  In- 
corporated In  the  future.  The  first  report  of 
this  plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  on  March  1,  1975. 

This  plan  shall  contain  a  detailed  trans- 
portation profile  for  the  state  to  Include 
inter-urban  and  Intra-urban  systenu,  capital 
costs  of  developing  alternative  systems,  cost 
of  energy  use  In  competing  systems  over  the 
anticipated  life  of  such  systems,  costs  of 
maintenance  and  operating  systems,  a  means 
of  financing  such  systems,  and  the  ability  of 
these  systems  to  integrate  with  and  supple- 
ment existing  systems.  Energy  costs  should 
Include  a  distinction  between  energy  costs 
for  the  equipment  for  the  system  and  those 
energy  costs  required  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  development  plan  shall  be 
completed  by  March  1,  1976  so  that  Imple- 
mentation of  plans  can  begin  by  July  1, 
1976. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  IN  EDUCATION 
DAY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAioroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  ninth  armiversary  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Women's  Active  Return  to 
Education — AWARE,  I  have  Introduced 
today  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  the  19th  day  of  May 
each  year  as  "National  Women  in  Edu- 
cation Day." 

In  today's  world  which  is  faced  by  is- 
sues of  national  and  international  im- 
port, the  great  majority  of  our  Nation's 
women  are  pursuing  educational  and 
community  services  goals  which  will  bet- 
ter enable  them  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise and  the  leadership  which  they  have 
gained  through  responsible  use  of  their 
vote. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  women  to 
continue  their  educational  pursuits, 
AWARE  International  has  offered  schol- 
arships for  both  part-time  and  full-time 
study  to  women  beyond  the  usual  college 
age.  This  year  AWARE  International  Is 
celebrating  Its  ninth  year  of  distin- 
guished service  and  activity.  Since  its  be- 
ginning In  1965.  AWARE  International 
has  expanded  with  chapters  throughout 
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California,  as  well  as  in  Arizona,  Ken- 
tucky. Missouri,  and  Texas. 

AWARE  Xntematlonal  recognizee 
women  nationally  and  intematicmaUy 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  their 
fields  with  the  presentation  of  Minerva 
awards  (named  after  the  Roman  God- 
dess of  Wisdom)  during  the  anniversary 
programs.  This  ninth  aimiversary  will 
be  celebrated  <hi  May  19  at  Pepper  dine 
University  in  Malibu. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  this 
effort  by  commending  to  my  colleagues 
the  resoluticHi  calling  for  observance  of 
"National  Women  in  Education  Day." 

Jonrr  RssoLTmoN 

Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  day  of  May  19  as  "National  Women 
In  Education  Day." 

Whereas,  It  Is  recognized  that  a  complex, 
technological  society  such  as  the  United 
States  requires  expanded  knowledge,  ac- 
quired iHJth  formally  and  through  experi- 
ence, by  all  Its  citizens: 

Whereas,  the  genuls  and  skill  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  Is  dependent  In  great  measure 
upon  the  wisdom  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  Nation's  women  during  the  critical 
formative  years; 

Where«w.  historically  women  have  had  less 
t^portunlty  than  then  to  participate  to  their 
own  full  educational  potential; 

Whereas,  the  women  of  this  Nation  have 
continually  and  persistently,  at  the  cost  of 
great  personal  sacrifice  In  many  Instances, 
expended  energy,  money,  and  time  In  acquir- 
ing advanced  education  from  the  Nation's 
great  Institutions  of  learning; 

Whereas,  further  achievements  by  women 
will  be  encouraged  by  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  the  educated  women  of  this 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  In  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  nineteenth 
day  of  May  as  "National  Women  In  Educa- 
tion Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


THE  ZEBRA  KILLINae 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  the  distinguished  civil 
rights  leader  Vernon  Jordan,  Jr.  wrote 
an  article  on  the  bazarre  Zebra  killings 
and  the  curious  police  investigation  of 
them.  Mr.  Jordan  aptly  points  out  the 
subtle  distinction  between  a  legitimate 
police  search  for  suspects  and  a  racially 
motivated  harassment  of  black  citizens; 
harassment  which  before  it  was  brought 
to  Its  end  by  the  courts,  had  no  qualifi- 
cation or  parameters.  The  article,  and  a 
press  statement  issued  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  last  week  before  the 
court  acted  follows : 

Loss  or  Rights  in  San  Fkancisco 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 
Under  pressure  of  court  challenge  and 
black  protests,  the  large-scale  stop-and-frisk 
operation  undertaken  by  the  San  Francisco 
police  to  find  the  so-called  Zebra  murderer 
has  been  modified.  It  amounted  to  the  most 
senseless  violation  of  civil  rights  In  years,  yet 
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few  pefH>Ie  outside  the  northern  Callfomla 
black  community  q>oke  out. 

Part  of  the  reason  may  be  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  crimes.  In  ecush  Instance,  white 
persons  on  a  relatively  deserted  street  have 
been  shot,  usually  In  the  back,  by  one,  some- 
times two,  unidentified  black  men.  The  toll 
has  reached  a  dozen  dead  In  five  months  and 
quite  naturally  San  Franciscans,  black  and 
white,  are  alarmed  about  the  killings  and 
want  the  killers  apprehended. 

No  one  wUl  argue  seriously  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  urgent  or  that  unusual  actions 
are  not  called  for.  But  the  poUce  actions 
taken  have  been  Ulogical  and  raclaUy  In- 
spired. 

Take  logic  first.  No  one  In  his  right  mind 
could  really  beUeve  the  killer  would  pack  his 
pistol  In  his  pocket  and  walk  the  streets 
knowing  that  every  black  man  In  his  age, 
height  and  weight  group  Is  going  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  police.  There  was  no  chance 
of  finding  the  killer  by  stopping  and  ques- 
tioning black  men  on  the  street  In  a  draignet 
operation  that  In  effect  suspended  the  BUI 
of  Rights  for  black  San  Franciscans;  now 
only  black  men  who  appear  to  be  "suspicious" 
will  be  stopped. 

Even  the  argument  that  this  would  deter 
the  klUer  does  not  hold  up.  It  may  have 
deterred  him  so  long  as  the  dragnet  con- 
tinued. But  what  now?  Will  officials  plan  a 
permanent  pass  system  for  black  people  along 
South  Africa's  lines?  That  hasn't  stopped 
murders  from  occurring  In  South  Africa  and 
It  will  not  stop  them  In  San  Francisco. 

About  aU  the  dragnet  accomplished  was 
to  manipulate  public  opinion  to  give  the 
appearance  that  something  was  being  done  to 
catch  the  killer.  It  reinforced  public  prej- 
udices Unking  all  blacks  to  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  a  handful. 

LASt,  and  far  from  least.  It  Increased  the 
rage  of  black  people,  for  whom  this  Is  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  indignities  heap>ed  upon 
them,  and  thus  worsened  the  very  racial  ten- 
sions that  may  be  at  the  root  of  the  crimes. 

I  ex[>ect  a  lot  of  people  to  disagree  with  me 
that  the  city's  action  is  racial  In  nature. 
Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto  went  to  lengths  to 
separate  race  from  the  manhunt,  saying  he's 
"not  making  a  racial  Issue  out  of  this." 

But  if  applying  special  restrictions  to  black 
citizens  is  not  racial,  what  in  the  world  Is? 
Put  it  another  way.  Would  the  city  fathers 
have  acted  the  same  if  the  victims  were  black 
and  the  suspect  white?  Would  they  have 
ordered  that  all  whites  be  frisked?  Would 
they  have  subjected  all  young  whites  to  a 
"pass"  system?  The  question  answers  Itself. 
It  has  never  happened  and  never  will.  When 
the  so-called  Boston  strangler,  a  white  man, 
was  at  loose  in  that  city,  no  one  ever  heard 
the  suggestion  that  white  people  who  resem- 
bled his  description  should  be  stopped  and 
questioned  in  the  street. 

In  1942,  Callfornlans  followed  the  same 
method  of  group  attack,  with  Japanese- 
Americans.  Because  It  was  thought  that  a 
few  might  be  disloyal  to  the  nation,  then  at 
war,  the  state  convinced  Federal  authorities 
to  ship  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  to  Internment  camps.  Is  this 
going  to  be  the  next  aim  of  panicky  extrem- 
ists now  that  the  dragnet  failed? 

So  paranoia  stalks  the  streets.  The  consti- 
tutional rights  of  all  black  people  have  been 
freely  violated  and  the  "killer"  stigma  placed 
on  aU  young  blacks.  The  black  community  is 
fearful  of  what  new  racist  policies  may  be 
lurking  in  the  wings,  and  the  white  com- 
munity's fears  have  been  whipped  Into  un- 
reasoning fury. 

This  Is  a  model  lesson  In  how  not  to  go 
about  handling  a  volatile  situation.  The 
panic  and  hysteria  that  gripped  the  city's 
leadership  in  a  moment  of  crisis  has  now 
spread  outward,  a  sizable  stain  of  unreason 
and  fright  that  will  take  years  to  erase. 

And  behind  It  all  is  the  Implicit  sugges- 
tion that  the  rights  of  black  people  are  less 
worthy  of  respect  and  more  fragile  than  those 
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of  white  citizens.  That  Is  the  basic  lesson  of 
the  San  Francisco  panic,  and  It  is  the  on* 
that  most  people  seem  intent  on  ignoring. 


The  Zebra  Killings,  April  25,  1974 

Congressman  Cheirles  Ran  gel,  speaking  lor 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  today  stated, 
"It  seems  as  though  the  statement  'all  Blacks 
look  alike'  is  coming  true  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco."  Hundreds  of  black  people 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes  have  been  stopped 
by  police  and  questioned  on  the  Zebra  kill- 
ings. Many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
repeatedly  stopped  and  questioned.  To  rem- 
edy this  situation  those  checked  out  and 
cleared  by  police  are  now  Issued  Identifica- 
tion cards. 

Mr.  Rangel  further  stated.  "Members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  are  aware 
that  such  a  system  works  well  in  South 
Africa.  However,  we  question  the  utility  and 
more  importantly  the  constitutionality  of 
such  stop  and  search  tactics  in  this  country. 
Such  measures  are  apparently  more  directed 
at  relieving  white  fear  rather  than  solving 
the  case.  Tet  the  price  of  these  tenalon  re- 
ducing measures  is  too  high.  It  can  only  ac- 
celerate the  deteriorating  relationships  be- 
tween police  and  the  black  community  in  our 
urban  centers." 

Recent  news  articles  dte  the  1969  search 
for  the  Zodiac  killer  in  which  any  white  man 
matching  a  specific  description  was  stopped 
as  a  "firm  legal  precedent."  WhUe  we  might 
question  the  vigor  in  which  this  search  has 
been  carried  out  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
Zodiac  killer,  we  wish  to  raise  another 
question. 

This  question  Is  as  clear  in  the  minds  of 
blacks  throughout  this  nation  as  It  is  to  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus : 
Where  are  the  extensive  manhunts,  the  elab- 
orate police  procedures  and  the  public  con- 
cern when  blacks  are  murdered?  The  victims 
In  the  Zebra  killings  and  the  Zodiac  murders 
were  white.  The  murder  of  eight  black  girls 
by  a  "freeway  phantom"  here  in  the  nation's 
capital  has  not  drawn  one  percent  of  the 
attention  that  the  kidnaping  of  one  white 
girl — Patricia  Hearst — has  drawn.  Moreover, 
the  killer  stlU  roams  free. 

It  was  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  first  "no  knock"  laws  were  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President.  It  is  In  the  black 
community  that  the  killers  of  black  people 
are  permitted  to  roam  free.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  believes  the  black  com- 
munity of  San  P^anclsco  has  every  right  to 
be  "overwrought."  "Zebra"  has  more  than 
one  meaning  In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Rangel  said,  "the  test  of  any  individ- 
ual or  organization's  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  is  how  effectively  the  Indi- 
vidual or  institution  carries  out  these  prin- 
ciples under  stress."  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  contends  that  the  San  Francisco  au- 
thorities have  not  passed  the  test  in  their 
response  to  the  recent  events  in  their  city. 
The  announcement  yesterday  by  the  Police 
Department,  after  the  NAACP  filed  suit  in 
federal  court,  thtxt  the  broad  search  and  stop 
practices  would  end.  Is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  that  department's  Intentions  when  today 
such  discriminatory  and  Ulegal  procedures 
continue. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  can  not  forget  what  this  nation  did 
to  the  Japanese  in  this  country  during  the 
1940's,  or  the  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee  less 
than  two  years  ago.  This  nation  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  German  Pastor 
speaking  In  the  lat«  1930*8 : 

"In  Germany  they  came  first  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasnt  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Jews,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade  union- 
ists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  trade  unionist.  They  came  for  the  Catho- 
lics,  atid  I  didn't  speak  up   because   I   was 
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Protestant.  They  came  for  me,  anJ  by  that 
time  no  one  waa  left  to  speak  up." 

"We  In  the  Congressional  Blac! :  Caucus 
ask,"  said  Mr.  Range!,  "that  we  do  not  start 
along  this  path  by   Ignoring  the  s  rstematlc 


violation    of 
community.' 


the    rights    of    one    j  articular 


INADEQUATE    GOVERNMlaiT 
COMMODITY  POLICY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HEC  CLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT/  nVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  197' 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachu*  tts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  subml  i  to  the 
Record  two  newspaper  articles  w  lich  ap- 
peared this  week  in  the  Washing  on  Post 
and  the  Boston  Herald  America:  i.  These 
articles,  describing  the  nonexis  ence  of 
an  adequate  Oovernment  commoJuty  pol- 
icy and  showing  a  dramatic  Ina-ease  In 
the  cost  of  food  In  Massachusems,  point 
out  the  need  for  a  national  agrjculture- 
food  policy  to  assure  the  consufier  ade- 
quate food  supplies  at  reasonalle  costs. 
The  articles  follow :  I 

CoMMODrrr-SHOBTAQE  PoLicntj  Hrr 
(By  Morton  Mlntz)  j 
The  government  has  no  systeip  worthy 
of  the  name  to  cofje  with  shortsglfe  of  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  commodltlef  that  are 
vital  to  the  economic,  social  an<fi  political 
health  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  other 
nations.  Congress'  Creneral  Accounting  OfHce 
charged  yesterday.  f 

The  decision-making  process,  farlfrom  be- 
ing either  clear  or  coordinated  imong  at 
least  20  involved  federal  departnvnts  and 
agencies,  is  slapped  together  to  d 
commodity  crisis  as  it  occurs,  the  ( 
In  a  281 -page  report. 

"It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  pin] 
countablllty,"   the   GAO's  boss,  Coi 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats.  told  a  Jolnflhearlng 
of  the  Senate   Commerce   and  Gov  rmment 
Operations  Committees. 

As  for  the  future,  basic  commodf  y  prob- 
lems "have  not  even  been  adequately  defined, 
let  alone  agreed  upon."  despite  "the  highest 
rate  of  Inflation  In  20  years,  boomli  ig  agri- 
cultural exports,  rising  mineral  and  uel  Im- 
ports, and  restrictions  on  the  export  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  commodities,"  he  said. 

The  report — acclaimed  by  several  Jepators 
but  greeted  coldly  by  the  Nixon  adi^nlstra- 
tlon — found  re-enforcement  in  a  hltlterto  un- 
disclosed memo  prepared  for  Commtce  Sec- 
retary Frederick  B.  Dent  by  his  dliactor  for 
East-West  trade,  Steven  Lazarus,  Igst  July. 
The  memo  warned  that  the  ci^^ulatlve 
effect  of  past  actions — Including  exjIDrt  con- 
trols on  soybeans  and  other  commo<3tles  and 
export- reporting  requirements  on  silll  other 
Items — could  lay  the  administration  bpen.  In 
the  GAO'p  words,  "to  the  charge  th^t  It  had 
no  consistent  plan  for  dealing  with  t^e  prob- 
lem, no  control  of  the  slutatlon,  fnd  was 
reacting  to  events  on  a  day-to-dijy  basis, 
with  no  real  ability,  knowledge,  or  Drogram 
for  deallne  with  them."  | 

Last  June's  decision  to  Impose  a  n«ar-total 
embargo  on  soybean  exports,  the  report  dis- 
closed, was  taken  without  cons\iltat#}n  with 
the  State  Department,  although  the  Embargo 
worsened  a  world  food  shortage,  ran  ^counter 
to  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  expi^rts,  re- 
duced the  flow  of  foreign  currency  I  needed 
to  pay  for  petroleum  Imports  and  depressed 
domestic  agriculture.  > 

"State's  offlclala  were  Informed  of  tbe  con- 
trols .  .  .  just  before  public  annou^ement 
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of  the  administrative  action."  the  GAO  said. 
"Consequently,  they  could  not  provide  a  per- 
spective on  the  possible  foreign  impact.  .  .  .' 
Moreover,  the  OAO  said : 

Officials  of  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
departments  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
(CLC)  "disagreed  over  the  accuracy,  reliabil- 
ity and  timelines  of  Agriculture's  conxmodity 
supply  and  demand  estimates,"  and  tbe  dis- 
agreements. In  turn,  "contributed  to  doubts 
about  the  quality  of  available  market  Infor- 
mation gathered  and  analyzed  by  the  gov- 
ernment." 

"Basic  policy  conflicts  surfaced  between 
agencies,"  with,  for  example,  tbe  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  putting  high  priority  on  eco- 
nomic stabilization  wbUe  Agriculture  em- 
phasised a  need  to  Increase  exports.  The  final 
result:  "Differences  between  public  pro- 
nouncements and  actions  weakened  the  gov- 
ernment's credibility  abroad." 

Staats  said  that  although  some  agencies, 
especlaUy  Agriculture's  Economic  Research 
Service,  now  are  improving  their  ability  to 
deal  with  commodity  shortages.  Congress 
should  consider  creating  a  centralized  agency 
"for  developing  and  coordinating  long-term 
policy  planning." 

Tentatively,  he  endorsed  a  proposal  by  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  to  make  such  an 
agency  an  Independent  unit.  Its  mission,  as 
defined  by  Nelson,  would  be  data  collection 
and  monitoring,  so  the  country  would  know 
"what  and  when  to  conserve,  how  much  to 
produce,  how  to  avoid  shortages  or  gluts  now 
caused  by  Ignorance,  when  to  begin  signi- 
ficant research  programs." 

Nelson  termed  the  GAO  report,  which  he 
had  requested  in  July,  "the  most  important 
single  document"  of  its  kind.  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-IU.)  called  It  "Invaluable."  Sen. 
John  V.  Tunney  (D-Callf.)  found  It  "de- 
vastating." 

Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Warren 
O.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.),  who  conducted  the 
hearing,  said  the  report  reveals  "a  complete 
lack  of  plaiinlng  and  preparation  to  handle 
.  .  .  shortages."  He  has  proposed  assigning 
data  coUectlon  and  projections  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors. 

But  presidential  assistant  George  P. 
Shulta,  In  a  "Dear  Elmer"  letter  published 
with  the  report,  charged  that  the  GAO  Is 
seeking  "a  fundamental  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  this  nation" — one  that 
would  have  government  rather  than  the 
marketplace  make  "the  essential  decisions 
concerning  availability,  allocation,  and 
price." 

Staats  replied  that  Shultz  "misunder- 
stands and  misinterprets"  the  OAO's  Intent, 
which  Is  to  assure  that  commodity  Informa- 
tion Is  reliably  gathered  and  disseminated, 
not  to  create  "a  massive  bureaucracy  or  a 
centrally  managed  economy."  Moreover. 
Staate  said,  Shultz's  "Ideological  stance"  Ig- 
nores efforts  by  the  administration  Itself  to 
Intervene  In  market  situations. 

MASSACmjSETTS  POOD  COST  UP  34  PBKCENT  IN 

3  Years 

It  costs  tl8  more  now  for  a  faimlly  of  four 
to  eat  for  a  week  in  Massachusetts  than  It  did 
three  years  ago,  according  to  government 
figures. 

The  price  of  dried  beans  and  potatoes,  sta- 
ples of  poor  people's  diets,  has  risen  dra- 
matically. But  everything  from  peas  to  pret- 
zels has  gone  up 

The  cost  of  food  has  Increased  34  per  cent 
In  Massachusetts  ^Xvlcc  1071.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlctlcs.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  week's  groceries  for  a  middle-Income 
family  of  four  to  $71. 

A  10-pound  sack  of  potatoes  cost  94  cents 
In  the  Boston  area  three  years  ago,  according 
to  the  federal  figures.  Now  the  same  bag 
costs  $2  05. 

A  pound  of  dried  beans  that  used  to  cost 
33  cents  now  sells  for  74  cents. 
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other  traditionally  cheap  basic  foods  have 
also  skyrocketed. 

A  one-pound  box  of  long  grain  rice  has 
gone  from  62  cents  to  77  cents.  And  a  five- 
pound  bag  of  white  flour  has  Increased  from 
60  cents  to  $1.10 

A  loaf  of  white  bread  that  sold  for  26 
cents  In  1971  now  costs  42  oenU.  And  a  hai: 
gallon  of  milk  has  increased  from  69  cents 
to  76  cents. 

Meat  has  been  a  well-publicized  leader  of 
the  high  price  trend.  Hamburger,  for  in- 
stance, has  risen  from  79  cents  a  pound  to 
$1.18,  and  lamb  chops  have  Increased  from 
$1  91  to  $2  51  a  pound 

Pish,  another  source  of  protein,  has  al?o 
risen  sharply.  Frozen  haddock  has  increased 
from  92  cents  to  $1.44  a  pound. 

A  pound  of  coffee  has  gone  from  93  cer.ts 
to  $1.18.  And  sugar  has  Increased  from  70 
cents  to  $1.18  for  a  five-pound  bag. 

Some  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  have  gone 
up  less  than  other  kinds  of  food.  A  pound  of 
tomatoes  has  Increased  from  66  cents  and 
carrots  from  19  cents  to  23  cents.  Cucum- 
bers and  green  peppers  are  cheaper. 

Among  processed  vegetables,  a  No.  303  can 
of  peas  has  Increased  from  27  oenta  to  29 
cents,  tomatoes  from  23  cents  to  26  cents  and 
beets  from  19  to  28  cents. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  AMBASSADOR 
TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  GRAHAM 
MARTIN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NTW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ftorelgn  af- 
fairs, regarding  our  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  particularly  Interested 
in  an  open  letter  I  have  sent  to  Mr. 
Graham  Martin,  our  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  testimony 
into  the  Record. 

TlSTIMONT    OF    BnXA    8.    ABZUG 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
Committee  Is  continuing  Its  study  of  our 
Defense  cmnmltments  In  Asia,  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
my  apprehensions  about  those  commitments. 
I  believe  they  are  artificial  and  counter- 
productive. Artificial,  In  the  sense  that  they 
are  commitments  to  small  elite  segments  of 
the  populations  we  supposedly  help;  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  reap  nothing  but  death 
and  grief  from  the  bombs  we  have  plowed 
Into  their  fields.  Coxmter -productive.  In  the 
sense  that  our  so-called  commitments  per- 
petuate war  and  the  conditions  of  war  rather 
than  forcing  the  adversaries  to  come  to  a 
political  settlement.  In  addition  we  nin  the 
constant  risk  of  direct  new  involvement  by 
the  United  States;  the  Pentagon  has  already 
Indicated  that  this  Is  a  possibility. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  do  three 
things;  we  must  drastically  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  troops  we  support  In  the  Pacific  area; 
we  must  refuse  any  further  aid  to  dictator- 
ships; and  we  must  make  It  otir  Congres- 
sional responsibility  to  free  the  poUtlcal 
prisoners  still  being  held  by  President  Thleu, 
with  our  complicity. 

At  the  end  of  my  brief  statement  I  shall 
make  a  proposal  regarding  those  prisoners. 
But  first  X  would  like  to  review  otir  troop 
commitments  in  this  region.  I  am  indebted 
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to  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  and 
Bear  Admiral  Gene  R.  LaBocque  (Retired) 
for  a  concise  summary  of  the  situation. 

Other  witnesses.  especlaUy  Mr.  Fraser,  have 
dealt  at  length  with  the  extremely  Important 
problem  of  our  conunltment  to  Japan.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  peripheral  areas 
m  which  our  troops,  planes  and  ships  keep 
dictatorships  In  power,  or  are  poised  to  as- 
sist dictatorships. 

SOUTH    KOBKA 

South  Korea  has  been  under  martial  law 
since  October  1972.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staff  members  who  visited 
there  In  November,  reported  "The  Assem- 
bly has  been  dissolved,  an  action  not  pro- 
vided for  In  the  constitution,  and  there  were 
tanks  (provided  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program)  In  front 
of  the  National  Assembly  buUdlng,  govern- 
ment ministries,  newspaper  offices  and  uni- 
versities." President  Park  has  been  given 
greater  powers  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  e-year  terms  to  which  he  can  be 
re-elected.  The  U.S.  has  spent  $36.9  billion 
in  South  Korea  1946-1973  for  war  costs,  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  and  to  main- 
tain forces  there.  Currently  there  are  42,000 
U.S  troops  at  over  40  facilities  In  Korea.  Ko- 
rea Is  the  headquarters  for  the  8th  Army, 
the  UN.  Command  'Joint  U.S.  Forces,  and 
Army  I  Corps,  with  1,345  mUltary  personnel 
assigned  to  these  headquarters. 

THAILAND 

There  are  39,000  U.S.  troops  In  ThaUaud, 
the  13th  Air  Force  with  50  B-52  bombers. 
19  KC-135  fuel  tankers,  and  230  combat  air- 
craft. The  U.S.  has  6  air  bases  In  Thailand; 
3  are  major  bases.  The  U.S.  bases  In  Thai- 
land provide  logistics  support  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Their  primary  purpose  Is  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  in  South  Vietnam,  If 
a  new  offensive  occurs — although  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  prohibited  such  bomb- 
ing without  prior  Congressional  approval. 
Also  In  Thailand  are  the  VS.  Support  Ac- 
tivities Group  (which  replaced  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam),  a  UjS. 
Special  Forces  Battalion,  the  VS.  Military 
Assistance  Command,  and  2,300  VS.  mUi- 
lary  Internal  security  personnel.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  27,000  troops  be  left  In  Thailand 
after  agreed-upon  reductions.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  leaving  27,000  troops  there. 

R«PTTBLIC  OF  CHINA  (TAIWAW J 

There  are  8,000  U.S.  officers  and  men  on 
Taiwan  and  54  aircraft  at  three  major  bases. 
Taiwan  Is  also  the  headquarters  for  Air 
Asia,  subsidiary  to  the  CIA-owned  Air  Amer- 
ica airline,  which  carried  out  overfilghts  of 
China  and  Tibet  and  was  Involved  In  CIA's 
secret  war  In  L>aos. 

The  UjS.  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  Islands  Is  less- 
ening since  Congress  withdrew  the  prior  au- 
thority previously  given  to  the  President.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Taiwan  contributes  In  any  way 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

OKINAWA 

Once  again  part  of  Japan,  Okinawa  has  a 
total  of  77  UJS.  bases,  properties,  and  facil- 
ities, amd  37,000  UJS.  military  personnel.  The 
First  Marine  Alrwlng  la  based  there,  with  92 
aircraft.  Air  Force  high  flying  long  range 
electronic  intelligence  aircraft  rotate  through 
Kadena,  Okinawa.  The  first  Special  Forces 
Group  (Oreen  Berets)  Is  based  on  Okinawa. 
U.S.  installations  on  Okinawa  are  to  be  re- 
duced over  the  next  three  years  to  70  and  of 
those,  13  wlU  be  reduced  in  slae.  There  is  no 
planned  reduction  in  nimibers  of  military 
personnel. 

THK   PRXUPPINXS 

President  Marcos  instituted  martial  law 
In  September  1972.  A  new  constitution  gave 
Marcos  the  powers  of  both  president  and 
prime  minister  for  as  long  as  he  likes.  Arrest 
and  suppression  of  rebels  continues,  parttcu- 
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larly  In  the  Southern  Philippines,  locale  of 
Muslem  Insurrection.  Special  Forces  from  the 
1st  Special  Forces  groups  baaed  on  Okinawa 
were  deployed  to  the  Southern  Philippines 
in  the  later  part  of  1973.  In  addition,  there 
were  14,000  U.S.  Military  personnel  at  6  bases 
In  the  Philippines.  The  UJS.  Naval  Base  at 
Sublc  Bay  Is  the  largest  naval  base  In  a  for- 
eign country  In  the  Pacific.  It  Is  frequently 
used  by  Navy  ships  for  repair  and  overhauls 
and  one  submarine  Is  permanently  based 
there. 

Clark  Air  Force  base  is  home  for  a  large 
number  of  U.S.AJ.  aircraft  and  personnel. 

Even  Secretary  of  Defense  Jamee  Schlesln- 
ger  agrees  that  a  sizable  reduction  can  be 
made  In  U.S.  forces  In  Asia.  This  Is  already 
beginning;  for  example,  some  4000  troops 
were  removed  from  Thailand  recently.  But 
the  pace  Is  far  too  slow.  Every  day  we  re- 
main In  these  areas  Is  costly  and  threatening 
to  our  real  security. 

As  Chairman  Nix  has  said,  "Some  of  our 
troops  are  stationed  in  foreign  countries  for 
political  rather  than  military  purposes.  .  .  . 
The  requirements  of  1974  differ  from  those 
of  1945.  .  .  .  Guerrilla  warfare  requires  do- 
mestic reforms  and  Asian  versions  of  democ- 
racy to  meet  internal  subversion.  .  .  .  Exten- 
sive overseas  bases  with  large  garrisons  do  not 
deter  either  guerrilla  wars  or  Intercontinental 
attack.  These  bases  are  obsolete." 

Now  please  permit  me  to  turn  to  our 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  Our  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Thleu  regime  poses  one 
ol  the  greatest  moral  crises  of  our  time. 

On  AprU  5  the  House  decisively  rejected 
anv  increased  military  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam. With  inflation  and  possible  recession  at 
home,  the  Members  reflected  their  constitu- 
ents' desire  to  waste  no  more  money  in  sup- 
port of  a  regime  that  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
country.  With  sublime  Indifference  to  this 
expression  of  public  opinion.  President  Nixon 
comes  back  with  a  request  for  $1.45  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1975  military  and/or  economic 
aid  to  Southeast  Asian  forces.  He  calls  It  re- 
construction but  It  Is  really  destruction.  The 
post-war  war  continues  unabated.  Vietnam- 
ese casualties  since  the  cease-fire  number 
120,000  and  the  steady  stream  of  refugees 
continues.  Neither  side  has  fuUy  observed  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreements,  but  in  South  Viet- 
nam It  Is  Ulegal  even  to  print  <h'  distribute 
the  Peace  Agreements  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
tells  vis  a  great  deal. 

I  win  leave  to  other  wltneses,  today,  the 
documentation  of  these  violations.  My  chief 
concern — as  It  has  been  for  several  years — 
Is  the  fate  of  those  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese of  all  walks  of  life  and  all  political 
(pinions,  who  are  being  held  In  Jail  solely 
because  they — or  their  friends  or  relatives — 
do  not  agree  with  President  Thleu. 

Oroup  after  group  ofl  Amsrloans  vtsttlng 
South  Vietnam  over  the  last  few  years  have 
reported  on  these  prisoners,  bringing  back 
documents  and  photographs.  The  highly  re- 
spected organization.  Amnesty  International, 
confirmed  the  accotmts  In  a  recent  report. 

In  the  New  Tork  Times  March  19,  James 
P.  Harrison  of  Amnesty  International  asks 
why,  if  there  are  only  some  36,000  prisoners 
in  aU  of  South  Vietnam  as  President  Thleu 
claims,  the  UjB.  Is  asked  to  budget  some  $20 
million  a  year  for  Saigon's  police  system? — 
four  times  the  amount  we  give  for  hospitals 
in  South  Vietnam.  "And  why,"  he  continues, 
"are  there  some  130,000  security  personnel 
and  over  6(X)  detention  centers  In  a  country 
the   size   of  an   average  VS.  state?" 

Feeling  the  pressure  from  these  reports, 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  Thleu  ad- 
ministration have  combined  forces  to  motint 
a  campaign  against  those  who  protest  the  de- 
tention and  inhumane  treatment  of  Thleu's 
prisoners.  A  hawkish  team  from  the  pro- 
mllltary  American  Security  Council  visited 
the  area  and  Issued  a  whitewash.  Like  the 
three  monkeys  they  saw  nothing,  heard  noth- 
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Ing,  and  told  nothing.  Apparently  they 
talked  with  no  one  except  President  "Hileu 
and  the  people  he  selected — Including  the 
Saigon  police  chief  who  had  refused  Inter- 
views with  jouruEUlsts  and  other  prominent 
Americans. 

The  Council  in  fact  produces  no  hard  evi- 
dence for  any  of  Its  claims.  Their  bland 
statements  on  prisoners,  lor  example,  must 
be  contrasted  with  literally  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures of  victims  and  Interviews  widely  re- 
ported here  and  abroad. 

Even  the  VS.  Ambassador  to  Saigon  has 
Jumped  Into  a  verbal  battle  with  those  op- 
posing administration  |x>llcy. 

He  has  stated  that  the  total  prison  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  does  not  exceed 
35,000,  and  that  If  there  were  any  political 
prisoners.  It  could  only  be  a  handful.  He 
Impugns  the  motives  and  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  question  this  assertion.  Implying 
that  they  are  tools  of  Hanoi. 

This  amazes  me.  because  of  my  own  ex- 
perience In  Saigon  during  the  August  recess. 
At  that  time  I  met  with  Ambassador  Martin 
said  found  him  a  gracious  host  as  weU  as  a 
strong-minded  defender  of  the  Thleu  regime 
He  very  kindly  used  his  good  offices  to  help 
secxire  the  release  of  a  prisoner  whose  exist- 
ence no  one  could  deny — Madame  Ngo  Ba 
Thanh,  the  Internationally  known  attorney 
and  women's  leader. 

Now  I  read  that  the  Ambassador  will  be  In 
this  country  next  week  to  carry  on  hla 
crusade  for  funding  Thleu's  government. 
Therefore  I  am  today  sending  to  the  Embassy 
the  following  open  letter: 

"Dear  Ambassadob  Martin;  I  am  writing 
this  open  letter  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  aU 
who  read  It  will  Join  with  me  In  urging  you 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  to  ensure  that  out- 
side observers  be  i>ermltted  to  visit  Soutl-. 
Vietnamese  civilian  detention  centers. 

"I  take  this  step  because  I  believe  that 
only  through  such  visits  can  the  truth  abou: 
what  Is  happening  in  GVN  prisons  be  flnally 
determined,  once  and  lor  all. 

"I  need  not  repeat  hei«  the  various  charges 
and  countercharges  ttiat  have  been  made. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  I'm  sure  you'U  agree 
with  me  that  If  mass  torture,  arrest  and 
Incarceration  without  trial  Is  occurring  In 
South  Vietnam  right  now,  we  as  Americans 
whose  taxes  suppc»^  these  practices  have  a 
moral  duty  to  do  anything  vre  can  to  stop 
them. 

"And  I  need  not  also  stress  that  It  Is  al- 
ready 15  months  since  the  signing  of  the 
ceasefire,  12  months  since  President  Thleu 
announced  that  'anyone'  could  visit  the  pris- 
ons— and  yet  visits  have  been  regularly  de- 
nied to  groups  like  the  Senate  Refugee  Sub- 
committee staff.  Individuals  like  Bishop 
Thomas  Gumbleton  of  Detroit,  represent- 
atives of  the  international  press  and  Bud- 
dhist monks  and  Catholic  priests  within 
South  Vietnam. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
also  that  given  the  extremely  serious  na- 
ture of  the  charges  made  about  the  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners,  the  truth  car. 
only  be  determined  through  visits  by  outside 
observers   Into   South   Vietnam's   prisons. 

"The  time  for  talk  has  passed.  I  urge  you 
to  consider  the  following  actions: 

"1.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
objections  to  my  personally  visiting  several 
prisons  In  South  Vietnam.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  to  Saigon  If  this  seems  appropriate. 

"2.  Please  Join  with  me  to  urge  that  the 
Thleu  government  allow  visits  by  various  rep- 
resentative American  groups  into  South  Viet- 
namese prisons — visits  from  a  variety  of  hu- 
manitarian and  poUtlcal  groups  from  differ- 
ent places  on  the  poUtlcal  or  religious  spec- 
trum. If  the  Thleu  government  does  not 
agree.  I  would  ask  that  you  Join  with  me  in 
urging  that  aid  to  the  GVN  lie  suspended 
untU  such  time  as  the  Issue  of  allowing  out- 
side observers  into  the  prisons  can  be  re- 
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solved  once  and  for  all    I  am  Introd  nclng  a 
Resolution  to  this  effect. 

■"3.  Please  advise  me  also  as  to  your  sllUng- 
nesa  to  support  prison  visits  by  ott  er  con- 
gressional delegations;  by  delegatla  is  rep- 
resenting church  or  humanitarian  organi- 
zations: by  private  deleg^ittons  representing 
various  political  shades  of  opinion.  In  the 
realization  that  groups  regarded  as  '  leutral' 
and  "objective"  by  all  sides  are  often  llflBcult 
to  And 

"I  should  amplify  this  only  by  s  resslng 
that  of  course  such  visits  would  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  the  three  r  linlmal 
conditions  established  by  the  Interi  atlonal 
Red  Cross  for  visits  to  detention  cent  rs;  vis- 
itors are  to  be  allowed  to  bring  their  iwn  in- 
terpretors  (acceptable,  of  course,  to  i  ,11  con- 
cerned); visitors  are  to  be  permltt  (d  free 
access  throughout  the  prison;  vlstton  are  to 
be  permitted  to  mtervlew  In  private  prison- 
ers whom  the  visitors  themselves  se  ect  for 
Interviewing. 

"Prom  the  American  point  of  vli  w  this 
action  would  help  quiet  the  fears  ot  f>  many 
of  our  people  that  terrible  things  ire  oc- 
curring in  South  Vietnam — Inhuma  je  tor- 
tures for  which  we  are  paying:  it  o  luld.  If 
such  abuses  are  occurring,  help  correc  .  them; 
It  would  help  clear  the  air. 

"President  Thleu  has  told  a  natloni  'Ide  TV 
audience  on  April,  1973  that  'anyone  Is  free 
to  visit  hla  prisons.  This,  together  wl  h  sim- 
ilar, more  recent  statements,  would  i  eem  to 
Indicate  that  the  OVN  would  not  regt  "d  such 
visits  as  an  Infringement  of  natlor  U  sov- 
ereignty. 

"•Qlven  these  factors,  of  course,  ( iny  re- 
luctance on  either  your  or  the  OVN'a  part  to 
allow  such  visits  could  only  be  consi  lered  a 
cause  for  serious  alarm. 

■•Plnally.  I  should  tell  you  that  n;  f  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  need  for  such  vl  ilts  has 
been  Increased  by  your  recent  Intel  operate 
attacks  on  those  who  sincerely  seeH  recon- 
ciliation. 

•"Senator  Kennedy,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  peace  groups  continue  to  sB  »re  the 
concern  that  brought  me  to  Salg  n  last 
summer.  We  must  continue  to  ask  qileetlons 
until  we  receive  satisfactory  answersJ 

"I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  tG  i  fact, 
for  example,  that  during  my  visit  to  Saigon 
last  summer  I  gathered  my  Infor  nation 
about  political  prisoners  first-hand  from 
Vietnamese  and  foreigners  living  In  i  ialgon, 
none  of  whom  are  agents  of  Hanoi.  Yod  know, 
for  example,  that  I  talked  with  peop  e  like 
Chan  Tin,  a  Catholic  priest,  whom  yo«  your- 
self say  in  yoxir  study  of  political  pt  soners 
is  not  a  'witting  communist'  and  'vle«  s  peo- 
ple's plights  In  a  human  way.' 

"You  also  know  that  the  Informatloc  spur- 
ring world-wide  concern  about  politic)  I  pris- 
oners comes  directly  from  Saigon  and  other 
p>arts  of  OVN  zones,  not  Hanoi.  Youi  know 
that  dozens  of  western  correspondent  have 
filed  stories  based  on  interviews  with  1  ormer 
political  prisoners,  relatives  of  politics  pris- 
oners, prison  officials,  etc.;  that  subs'  tntlal 
testimony  and  documentation  has  been 
massed  by  Americans  who  have  Invest  Igated 
the  situation  first-hand  In  South  VV  tnam, 
ranging  from  people  like  Jane  and  David 
Barton — who  worked  In  the  Quang  Ng  A  hos- 
pital for  years  treating  political  pr  soners 
who  had  been  tortured— to  Mike  and  Diane 
Jones  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (Quakers),  to  former  Air  Force  Soctor 
John  Champlaln,  to  Bishop  Oumblsl  on  of 
Detroit  to  Fred  Branfman  of  the  Ind  K:hlna 
Resource  Center. 

"Tou  know  that  the  British  TV  coj  apany 
Granada  has  made  a  moving  film  cai  led  'A 
Question  of  Torture,'  made  In  Saiga  i  and 
showing  former  political  prisoners  ct  twUng 
about  like  crabs  aft«r  what  they  clat  n  was 
years  of  shackling,  prisoners  who  sail  I  they 
were  blinded  In  jail,  prisoners  who  (fe  scribe 
water  shocks  and  electric  shocks  in  a  way 
that  Is  not  easily  forgotten. 
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"And,  finally,  you  know  that  hundreds  of 
pages  of  material  authored  by  Vietnamese 
living  In  OVN  Bones  has  flooded  out  of  South 
Vietnam  since  the  ceasefire;  t«arful  pleaa 
signed  by  mothers  who  have  not  seen  sons 
or  daughters  for  years;  statements  signed  by 
dozens  of  dlstlng\ilshed  Vietnamese  Senators 
and  Deputies,  religious  and  labor  leaders, 
professors.  lawyers  and  Judges. 

"That  you  would  twist  and  distort  this 
basic  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Infor- 
mation about  political  prisoners  has  come 
from  Don-communtsts — Buddhists,  Catho- 
lics— living  in  Saigon  and  other  OVN  con- 
trolled areas  has  convinced  me  that  the  time 
for  action  has  come. 

"I  appreciate  your  writing  me  of  your  reac- 
tions to  the  recent  visit  of  the  group  beaded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Webber,  President 
of  New  York  Theological  Seminary.  But  I 
must  assure  you  that  I  stand  firmly  with  Dr. 
Webber  when  he  replies  that  'you  and  our 
Government  have  massive  and  decisive  In- 
fluence where  It  counts  most."  I  hope  you 
will  use  this  Influence  and  accept  my  recom- 
mendations 

'Cordially. 

"Bu.L,A  S.  Aszrc, 
"Member  of  Congress." 
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HISTORICAL  HIGHLIGHTS  OF 
KARAMU   THEATRE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
this  Is  the  50th  theatrical  year  of  Ka- 
ramu. 

The  record  of  Karamu  is  one  to  be 
proud  of.  By  providing  an  arts  education 
program  for  the  underprivileged  without 
regard  to  race.  Karamu  early  showed  its 
character.  During  the  past  50  years,  it 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  I  am  honored  to 
present  the  highlights  of  its  history. 

The  history  follows : 

HiSTOUCAL    HlOHLIGUTS    OF    KARAMU    THEATRE 

Karamu  was  little  more  than  a  glimmer  In 
the  eyes  of  Russell  and  Rowena  Jelllffe  In  the 
year  1815.  Arts  education  for  the  less  prlv- 
Ulged — and  on  a  voluntary  Interracial  basis — 
were  considered  rather  startling.  Prom  the 
outset,  the  JelltfTes  met  skepticism,  lack  of 
undersUndlng  and  outright  hostUlty.  But 
they  bad  a  loyal  handful  of  well  wishers  and 
supporters.  It  was  June  17,  1815.  Just  a  few 
weeks  after  their  marriage  when  the  JeUlf- 
fes  set  out  to  explore  East  88th  Street,  on 
Cleveland's  lower  east  side.  By  September 
they  had  found  the  two  small  frame  houses 
next  to  the  playground  and  on  December 
19th,  nioved  Into  the  backyard  cottage  that 
was  their  home  for  14  years.  Tbey  started 
casually  and  Informally  working  with  chil- 
dren. 

January  7.  1918,  the  front  "Playground 
House,"  (as  the  chUdren  called  It),  officially 
opened  with  a  party  for  26  girls.  Very  early 
the  Jelllffee  Injected  Into  the  program  of  fun 
and  games,  sports,  cooking,  sewing  and  man- 
ual training,  new  ventures  in  sketching,  clay 
modeling,  song,  dance,  and  creative  dramat- 
ics. By  1919,  "The  Neighborhood  Association" 
became  an  Independent  entity  with  its  own 
trustees,  a  charter  member  of  the  Welfare 
Federation,  and  the  first  Community  Chest. 
It  was  a  time  for  new  advances. 

Children's  theatre  of  1917-1818  led  to  the 
Adult  Dumas  Dramatic  Club  In  1920,  who  in 


1922  renamed  themselves  as  The  Gilpin 
Players,  honoring  an  Interested  contributor. 
Actor  Charles  Gilpin.  From  the  start  they 
performed  plays  of  substance.  The  first 
"Negro  Drama"  Granny  Maumee.  by  Rldgely 
Torrence  In  1935.  was  followed  soon  by. 
Compromise,  by  Willis  Richardson  and  Paul 
Green's  The  No  Count  Boy  In  1926.  During 
the  early  years  the  Drama  Clubs  played  In 
srhools  such  as  East  Tech  and  Longwood 
High  School.  The  first  Karamu  Theatre 
opening  was  February  24.  1927.  For  the  first 
time  the  players  had  their  own  home  and  it 
exhibited  striking  African  Decor. 

Through  the  drab  depression  of  the  1930  s 
the  decade  was  fruitful  In  a  new  burst  of 
creativity  and  social  awareness.  The  Ollplns 
Introduced  many  manuscript  plays,  and  some 
by  Negro  Dramatists,  including  six  by  Lang- 
ston  Hughes.  Smaller  drama  groups  formed 
The  Roblson  Players,  Harrison  Players  and 
the  Sightless  Taylor  Players.  Some  of  the 
plays  during  the  1930s  were  "Porgy.  "  in 
which  Nolan  Ball,  child  actor  appeared. 
Stevedore,  a  labor  play,  Langston  Hughes, 
Little  Ham.  Joy  To  My  Soul  and  Mulatto. 
Also  the  hit  musical  Pmafore.  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan. 

Fire  struck  in  the  night  of  October  22. 1939. 
The  beauUful  little  theatre  was  a  charred 
ruin.  But  from  the  ashes  arose  the  spirit 
that  built  a  new  Karamu.  The  artist  ex- 
hibited In  Manhattan.  The  Karamu  Dancers, 
which  had  started  In  1935.  appeared  at  the 
Worlds  Fair  In  1940.  But  a  new  home  had 
to  wait.  The  Karamu  players  appetu-ed  at 
Cleveland  Playhouse  and  High  School 
Auditoriums.  The  desperate  struggle  for 
funds  went  on.  In  1946,  the  Karamu  Nur- 
sery opened  at  Its  present  Quincy  Avenue 
site,  upstairs  were  art  studios,  and  a  tem- 
porar>'  arena  style  studio  theatre.  The  open- 
ing play  was  The  Corn  Is  Green. 

Karamu,  as  we  know  It  today,  opened 
December  6,  1949.  Some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  next  ten  years  were:  The  Medium,  with 
Zelma  George.  Golden  Boy.  Antigone;  all 
successful.  The  unforgettable  Lost  in  the 
Stars.  Androcles.  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visi- 
tors. During  this  period  there  were  more 
musicals  and  operas  than  in  previous  years. 
Carousel.  Out  of  This  World,  On  The  Town,' 
Kiss  Me  Kate,  The  King  and  I,  Three  Penny 
Opera,  Simply  Heavenly,  and  many  more. 
Directors  of  musicals  were  Helmuth  Wolfes 
and  J.  Harold  Brown.  The  season  of  1956- 
1956  Dr.  Ruben  Silverman  Joined  Karamu 
as  director  of  Dramatic  Productions. 

In  the  1960'8  there  were  still  many  good 
plays  and  musicals,  but  also  a  new  type  of 
theatre  In  the  late  1960's  there  were  plays 
that  related  to  the  Black  Revolution — early 
1960;  Raisin  In  the  Sun,  The  Sign  of  Jonah. 
Purlle  Victorious,  Death  of  Bessie  Smith, 
Pantastlcs.  later  1960's:  In  White  America, 
Dutchman.  The  Blacks,  Mother  Courage.  Day 
of  Absence. 

A  few  plays  of  the  70's  are  Tamborlnes  for 
Glory,  Viet  Rock.  On  Monkey  MounUln, 
which  Ron  O'Nell  starred  In.  Ceremony  for 
Dark  Old  Men,  "To  Be  Young,  Gifted  and 
Black,"  was  very  successful  and  Karamu 
players  performed  thU  play  for  Governor 
GUllgan  at  his  Inagural  celebration. 

Many  talented  directors,  actors,  dancers, 
singers,  and  artists  all  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  Karamu  Theatre.  Some  of  the 
people  have  gone  on  to  stardom,  others  have 
stayed  striving  always  for  higher  sUndards 
of  excellence.  The  many  talents  of  those 
who  make  up  Karamu  and  the  general  pub- 
lic are  thankful  for  the  founders  of  Karamu 
House,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Russell    Jelllffe. 

To  commemorate  the  fiftieth  theatrical 
year  of  Cleveland's  Karamu  Theater,  the 
Karamu  Women's  Committee,  May  Company 
and  Essence  Magazine  will  sponsor  "Karamu 
Golden  Experience"  on  Satxirday,  May  11, 
1974.  at  the  Cleveland  Plaza  Hotel. 

This  eloquent  production   will  feature  a 
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unlqule  fashion  theatrical  show  «-lth  Essence 
Magazine  model,  Susan  Taylor  of  New  York, 
along  with  the  popular  and  talented  Karamu 
dancers  directed  by  Joan  Hartshone,  and 
poetry  and  vignettes  by  the  Karamu  the- 
atrical group.  We  are  Inviting  notable 
Karamu  Alumni  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  achieved  prominence  on  the 
stage,  in  television  and  motion  pictures  to 
be  with  us. 

The  Karamu  'Somen's  Committee  was  or- 
ganized early  In  the  history  of  Karamu 
House  and  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  continued  success  of  this  organization. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Women's 
Committee  are  to  help  with  the  basic  needs 
of  Karamu  House  and  to  help  interpret 
Karamu   to   the   community   at  large. 


THE  PUBLIC  IS  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
AIR  POIiiUTION  AND  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  comments  have  been 
made  about  what  the  public  thinks  about 
various  types  of  public  services.  Most  of 
these  comments  are  merely  opinions, 
unsubstantiated  by  factual  data.  In  my 
own  district  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
surveys  that  have,  fortunately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  politician,  confirmed 
my  own  opinions  about  the  public's  con- 
cerns.' The  Wj«hington  metrt)politan 
area  recently  was  surveyed  to  determine 
public  attitudes  toward  public  services. 

I  was  not  surprised  by  those  results 
since  they  were  in  accord  with  the  re- 
sults that  I  have  seen  from  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Since  most  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  lives  in  met- 
ropolitan areas,  the  results  of  the 
Wstfhington  metropolitan  area  survey, 
and  the  survey  frran  Riverside,  Calif., 
which  is  consistent  with  this  survey  in 
spite  of  the  differences  between  the 
areas,  should  be  of  interest  to  this  body. 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
the  general  public  rates  the  police  pro- 
tection very  high,  and  public  transporta- 
tion and  air  pollution  control  very  poor- 
ly. In  my  own  district  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia a  survey  in  the  city  of  Riverside, 
population  150,000,  showed  rankings  very 
similar,  athough  the  actual  percentages 
changed.  In  Riverside  air  pollution  was 
rated  as  the  most  serious  local  problem, 
while  the  more  traditional  problems  of 
crime  were  rated  far  down  the  list.  In 
terms  of  public  services,  the  Riverside 
survey  showed  that  the  people  were  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, but  unsatisfied  with  public 
transportation  and  air  pollution  control 
measures.  In  the  Washington  area  survey 
the  police  protection  was  likewise  rated 
high  by  the  local  residents,  while  public 
transportation  and  air  polluticMi  control 
were  rated  very  poorly. 

The  interconnections  between  public 
transportation  and  air  pollution  cannot 
be  ignored,  nor  denied.  Politicians  have 
found  it  easy  to  push  for  fire  and  police 
protection.  They  have  also  done  a  rea- 
sonably good  Job  of  providing  other  or- 
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dlnary  services,  such  as  garbage  collec- 
tion, sewage  lines,  or  electricity.  But 
public  transportation  and  air  pollution 
control  have  always  seemed  to  receive  a 
lower  priority.  The  public  has  indicated 
that  it  wants  this  situation  changed.  The 
switch  from  private  automobiles  to  pub- 
lic transportation  will  improve  air  qual- 
ity and  ease  the  fuel  pinch.  This  is  not 
a  local  problem,  or  even  a  regional 
problem;  it  is  true  a  national  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House,  I 
commend  this  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  you.  I  suspect  that  the  results 
of  this  survey  will  be  duplicated  in  your 
own  district,  if  it  were  surveyed. 

The  article  follows: 

Transit,    Air    Pollution    Irk    CrnzENS 
(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Local  governments  In  the  Washington 
area  perform  worst  In  providing  public 
transportation  and  air  pollution  control,  ac- 
cording to  a  major  survey  of  opinions  of 
metropolitan  area  residents. 

This  great  concern  with  inadequate  tus 
service  and  bad  air — revealed  in  an  extensive 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search, Inc. — is  so  gjeat  that  area  residents 
give  msLSS  transit  and  air  pollution  control 
top  priority  for  Increased  government  spend- 
ing. Only  spending  for  schools  receives  a 
higher  priority,  according  to  the  Bureau  sur- 
vey. 

The  bureau's  poll-takers  attribute  the 
great  dissatisfaction  with  air  pollution  con- 
trols at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  i>oll 
was  taken  last  summer,  when  the  Washing- 
ton area  suffered  a  record  29  days  of  air 
pollution  alerts. 

"There's  nothing  like  sneezing,  coughing 
and  running  eyes  to  convince  one  that  alr 
pollutlon  control  is  not  quite  what  it  should 
be,"  said  James  M.  Kretz,  associate  director  of 
the  Bureau's  Washington  Survey. 

The  support  for  Increased  spending  on 
mass  transit  came  at  a  time  last  summer, 
when  local  governments  were  telling  taxpay- 
ers of  the  great  costs  of  Metro  subway  con- 
struction but  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
what  a  strain  on  local  budgets  the  Metro- 
bus  operating  deficit  would  be. 

Local  officials  asked  about  the  survey  re- 
sults noted  that  spending  on  public  trans- 
portation has  increased  tremendotisly. 
"Somewhere  close  to  6  per  cent  to  6  per  oent 
of  our  total  city  expenses  will  be  going  to 
the  Metro  bus  deficit,"  said  Alexandria  Vice 
Mayor  Wiley  P.  Mitchell. 

Local  air  pollution  control  officials  com- 
plained that  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  threatening  to  cut  the 
grants  that  have  financed  air  quality  moni- 
toring here.  Local  smd  state  governments  so 
far  have  appeared  unwilling  to  make  up  for 
the  n.S.  cuts  or  authorize  new  progrtmis 
that  would  seek  to  reduce  use  of  the  area's 
primary  poUuter,  the  automobile,  said  offi- 
cials at  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  Virginia  State  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  BocLTd  and  Maryland's  Bureau 
of  Air  Quality  ControL 

The  bureau  surveyors  determined  public 
service  priorities  In  the  area  by  asking  each 
of  the  poU's  1,309  respondents:  "If  you  had 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  amoiint  of  tax 
money  spent  for  (various  pubUc  services), 
which  one  would  you  most  like  to  see  in- 
creased?" 

It  was  to  that  question  that  the  largest 
percentage,  about  one  of  every  four  people, 
said  public  schools,  followed  by  one  out  of 
seven  for  public  transportation  and  about 
the  same  proportion  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol. 

When  the  poll-takers  went  on  to  ask  re- 
spondents which  services  they  would  "most 
like  to  see  cut  back,"  more  than  two  of  every 
five  pe<^Ie  said  none. 
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"They  were  not  ofl'ered  that  alternative," 
said  Albert  E  Gollln.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Survey,  "yet  that  proportion  volun- 
teered that  answer.  When  it  comes  out 
naturally  that  way,  you  pay  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  attention  to  It." 

"People  are  proud  of  their  community 
standard  of  living,  despite  the  taxes,"  said 
Bert  W.  Johnson,  county  manager  of  Arling- 
ton where  more  than  half  of  the  survey  re- 
^K>ndents  said  they  do  not  want  any  services 
cut. 

Public  services  that  most  frequently  re- 
ceived "very  good"  or  "good"  ratings  In  the 
survey  were  police  protection,  parks  and  re- 
creation facilities  and  sanitation.  In  that 
order. 

Although  Interest  in  spending  more  money 
on  school,  public  transportation  and  air  pol- 
lution control  was  widespread  throughout 
the  area,  the  residents  of  each  Jurisdiction 
offered  s  slightly  different  mix  of  high  prior- 
ity items:  The  first  three  items  in  descend- 
ing order  of  Interest  are : 

District  of  Columbia:  public  schools,  air 
pollution  control,  public  health  and  hospital 
services. 

Montogmery  County:  public  transporta- 
tion, air  pollution  control,  public  schools. 

Fairfax  County:  public  schools,  public 
transportation  and  air  pollution  control 
(tie),  roads  and  highway  maintenance. 

Prince  George's  County:  public  schools, 
public  transportation  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol (tie),  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

Arlington  County:  public  transportation, 
roads  and  highway  maintenance,  public 
schools. 

Alexandria:  public  schools,  public  trans- 
portation, air  pollution  control. 

In  addition  to  giving  priorities  for  In- 
creased spending  each  survey  respondent  was 
asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  nine  basic  public 
services  in  their  areas  as  very  good,  good, 
fair  or  p)oor. 

Here  public  transportation  and  air  pol- 
lution control  received  the  lowest  ratings. 
"I've  been  to  London  and  the  public  trans- 
portation there  Is  so  BUi>erlor  to  what  we 
have  here,"  said  Bonnie  Oottwald.  a  house- 
wife living  near  Olney  who  did  not  partici- 
pate In  the  confidential  survey  but  was  con- 
tacted separately  by  the  Post. 

"Right  now  If  I  take  a  bus,  it  takes  more 
than  an  hour  a  day  to  get  to  work,"  said 
Erik  A.  Neumann.  Neumann  said  he  now 
drives  his  car  from  his  home  near  DuPont 
Circle  to  his  Job  as  curator  of  education  at 
the  National  Arboretum  in  Northeast  Wash- 
ington. 

Asked  about  the  survey  restilts,  John  S. 
Winder,  executive  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Coalition  for  Clean  Air,  Inc., 
said  he  hopes  the  poll  meant  "people  are 
beginning  to  connect  air  poUution  control 
with  mass  transit.  A  few  years  ago,  they 
weren't  doing  that." 

Respondents  rated  the  two  highest  and  two 
lowest  rated  delivery  of  public  service  as  fol- 
lows: 

Police  protection: 

Very  good  or  g;ood,  64%. 

Pair,  23%. 

Poor,  11%. 

Don't  know,  3%. 

Parks  and  recreation : 

Very  good  or  good,  62%. 

Fair.  17%. 

Poor,  14%. 

Don't  know,  7%. 

Public  transportation: 

Very  good  or  good,  24%. 

Fair,  26%. 

Poor.  37%. 

Don't  know,  13%. 

Air  pollution  control: 

Very  good  or  good,  19%. 

Fair.  28%. 

Poor,  36%. 

Dont  know.  17%. 
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The  only  service  on  the  list  presetited  to 
the  survey  responents  not  yet  mentioned  la 
social  services  sjsd  welfare.  Nearly  half  of  all 
respondents  said  they  did  not  know  «iough 
about  this  service  to  rate  It.  An  article  In  thla 
series  yesterday  gave  a  detailed  analnls  of 
the  school  rating  results — that  peopli  were 
generally  pleased  In  the  suburbs  an|l  dis- 
pleased In  the  District  of  Ck>Iumbla 

Public  officials  said  the  survey  reinforces 
their  strong  feeling  that  area  reside!  t«  are 
determined  to  have  better  public  tn  ispor- 
tatlon.  In  a  mall  pool  conducted  im  e  last 
year  by  the  Montgomery  County  O  luncll. 
mass  transportation  turned  out  to  '  «  the 
only  public  service  county  residents  found 
so  inadequate  that  they  clearly  favoi  sd  In- 
creasing taxes  to  Improve  It. 

Officials  questioned  yesterday  sak  they 
are  not  so  sure  that  air  pollution  Is  some- 
thing local  governments  are  doing  much 
about.  Local  governments  here  monitor  pol- 
lution rates  and  occasionally  cite  mioke 
stack  owners  for  pollution  violations,  while 
the  federal  government  has  taken  ovei  much 
of  the  respionslbUlty  for  developing  p]  me  to 
limit  use  of  automobUea  and  cut  do  m  on 
automobile  exhaust  pollution. 

William  K.  Bonta,  chief  of  the  pli  nnlng 
dlv'slon  of  Maryland's  bureau  of  air  <  uallty 
control,  said  he  has  sought  flnancl  ig  for 
programs  to  determine  how  to  plan  com- 
munities so  that  people  will  be  disco  iraged 
from  using  automobiles,  but  has  o  far 
been  turned  down  at  both  the  IT .8.  am  .  state 
level. 

As  occurred  In  the  survey's  flndli  gs  on 
satisfaction  with  the  public  school! ,  D.C. 
residents  Indicated  they  generally  we  'e  less 
happy  with  public  services  than  rei  Idents 
of  any  other  local  Jurisdiction. 

"I  don't  think  our  level  of  service  l4  really 
worse,"  said  Sterling  Tucker,  vice  chl  Irman 
of  the  City  Council,  when  told  of  tli  >  sur 
vey  findings.  "I  think  probably  wh«  i  you 
have  a  large.  low-Income  population  '  bat  is 
in  constant  need,  there  la  always  mc^  dis- 
satisfaction." 

SATTBrkCmOK   BANKING  POR  PWBUC  SSaT±:S8  IN 
MrTBOPOLITAN    ARJM    JrSISOICTTONt 

(Percentage  who  rate  service  "good"  o)   "very 
good") 
Police 

1.  Montgomery  (80) 
a.  Fairfax  (78) 

3.  Arlington  (761 

4.  Alexandria  (73) 

5.  Prince  Oeorge's  (60) 

6.  District  (39) 

Health  Services 
1   Fairfax  (66) 

2.  Arlington  (63) 
3  Montgomery  (61) 

4.  Dlrtrtct  (61) 

5.  Prince  Georges  (44) 

6.  Alexandria  (42) 

Parks  and  Recreation 

1.  Montgomery  (79) 

2.  Arlington  (71) 

3.  Fairfax  (67) 

4.  Prince  Oeorge's  (62) 

5.  Alexsmdrla  (58) 

6.  District  (46) 

Ptiblic  Transportation 
1    Alexandria  (47) 

2.  Arlington  (46) 

3.  Fairfax  (27) 

4.  District  (25) 

5.  Montgomery  ( 18) 
6  Prtoce  George's  (17) 

Sanitation 

1.  Alexandria  (76) 

2.  Montgomery  (74) 
3   Prince  George's  (64) 

4.  Arlington  (63) 

5.  Fairfax  (58) 

6.  District  (36) 
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5ooteZ  Servicet* 

1.  Fairfax  (37) 

2.  Montgomery  (34) 

3.  Arlington  (83) 

4.  Alexandria  (28) 

5.  District  (38) 

6.  Prince  Oeorge's  (26) 

Roads  Maintenance 

1.  Montgomery  (68) 

2.  Prince  George's  (63) 

3.  ArUngton  (62) 

4.  Alexandria  (50) 

5.  Fairfax  (40) 

6.  District  (36) 

Air  Pollution  Control 

1.  Fairfax  (33) 

2.  Alexandria  (24) 

3.  Montgomery  (24) 

4.  Arlington  (20) 

5.  Prince  George's  (16) 

6.  District  (9) 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  CONTROLS  AND 
A  WELCOMED  RETURN  TO  ECO- 
NOMIC FREEDOM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May 
1,  Is  the  first  day  that  this  country  has 
been  free  from  the  strictures  of  stag- 
nating economic  controls  since  August 
1971.  As  a  long  and  consistent  critic  of 
"central  planning."  I  welcome  a  return 
to  market  economies. 

In  an  address  last  week  at  Hillsdale 
College  in  Michigan — as  a  part  of  the 
Ludwlg  vonMlses  Distinguished  Lectur- 
ers In  Political  Economy  Series — Mr. 
Robert  M.  Blelberg,  the  very  able  editor 
of  Barron's  spoke  on  the  failure  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

What  follows  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
address.  I  think  it  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  and  only  add 
this  admonition,  the  answer  to  inflation 
Is  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  reason 
and  commonsense.  Let  us  cut  the  cost 
of  government  In  order  to  cut  the  cost 
of  living. 

Let  us  resolve  to  follow  his  advice  and 
to  heed  well  his  statistical  evidence.  The 
reimpoeltlon  of  wage  and  price  controls 
would  be  a  disaster. 

The  article  follows : 
FAKzwnx  TO  CONTSOLS — Tot  BxNErrrs  Haw 
Been  Illusobt,  tbt  Costs  Real 
(By  Robert  M.  Blelberg) 

August  15,  1973,  was  another  Sunday  that 
Americans  will  long  remember.  That  was  the 
night  President  Nixon,  against  the  best  ad- 
vice of  his  economic  counsellors,  and  In  to- 
tal repudiation  of  his  party's  campaign  plat- 
form, took  the  unprecedented  step  of  Impos- 
ing wage  and  price  controls  upon  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  war  emergency. 
Today,  half-a-dozen  freezes  and  phases  and 
32  months  later,  the  U.S.  stands  on  the  brink 
of  decontrol,  which — de^lte  last-ditch  ef- 
forts to  extend  them  on  a  stand-by  basis — ■ 
Is  scheduled  to  occur  at  mldnlglit  tomor- 
row. .    . 

What  did  controls  achieve?  Well,  let's  look 
at  the  record.  In  early  Maj  of  1972,  Don  Con- 


*Tbe  Urge  percentage  of  "Dont  Knows" 
(nearly  60  per  cent)  tn  this  category  makes 
the  results  unreliable. 


Ian.  chief  economist  of  the  Wall  Street  brok- 
erage firm  of  Dean  Witter  &  Co..  estimated 
that  wholesale  prices  at  the  time  were  rough- 
ly where  they  would  have  been  without  con- 
trols. Projecting  trends  evident  prior  to  Au- 
gust IS,  1971.  he  reckoned  that  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  In  March  of  1972  would  have 
stood  at  117.6'^r  of  the  1967  average.  The 
actual  figure  was  117.4%.  Ot>served  Mr.  Oon- 
lan:  "All  that  grief  and  confusion  for  one- 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  Improvement 
over  free  markets." 

For  the  full  33  months  of  Freezes  One  and 
Two,  Phases  Two,  Three  and  Four,  the  figures 
are  appalling.  In  August  of  1971,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  rising  at  a  rate  of 
roughly  3%  per  year.  In  1973,  the  cost-of- 
living  officially  Increased  by  8'7  (and,  ask 
any  housewife.  In  fact  perhaps  half  again  as 
much) .  In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  the 
rate  of  inflation  as  measured  by  this  Index 
has  nearly  doubled,  to  the  so-called  double- 
digit  bracket. 

As  to  wholesale  prices,  the  record  Is  even 
worse.  Prom  the  end  of  1970  to  the  end  of 
1971,  the  U.S.  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose 
from  1104  (1967=^100)  to  113.9.  or  by  less 
than  3^f.  Twelve  months  later,  the  Index 
stood  at  119.1,  and  24  months  later,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  at  135.5.  a  rise  of  over  20*",  In 
two  years.  Since  the  turn  of  the  year,  whole- 
sale prices  have  advanced  at  an  even  more 
shocking  pace.  .  .  . 

If  the  benefits  of  price  and  wage  omtrols 
have  been  largely  Illusory,  the  ocets  have 
been  painfully  real.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  ways  to  measure  cost.  In  dollars-and- 
cents,  the  direct  cost  of  regulation  looks 
fairly  modest.  On  this  score,  according  to 
John  T.  Dunlop.  head  of  the  Co«t-of- 
Ltvtng  Council,  five  freezes  and  pbasea, 
stretching  over  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  ooet  the  taxpayer  nearly  $300  million 
and  VS.  Industry  an  estimated  $"731  mll- 
llon-«3  billion.  The  latter  estimates  look 
low — other  sourcM  have  put  the  cost  to  in- 
dustry more  than  twice  as  high. 

What  might  be  termed  the  Indirect,  or 
unanticipated,  costs  have  been  heavier. 
From  the  outset,  even  In  a  relatively  slack 
economy,  eontrcds  had  begxm  to  create 
economic  distortion.  As  business  activity 
started  to  quicken  throughout  the  world, 
prices  of  commodities  bought  and  sold  on 
a  global  basis.  Uke  the  ntm-ferrous  metals, 
began  to  rise  above  domestic  ceilings,  thereby 
Impelling  producers  to  channel  their  outptit 
where  It  fetched  the  most  and  creating  arti- 
ficial shortages  at  home.  Last  fall.  In  lartre 
measure  thanks  to  price  controls,  the  Na- 
tkmal  Association  of  Purchasing  Manage- 
ment  reported  that  "almost  evezjthlng  Is  in 
short  supply."  Ironically,  one  of  the  flrtt 
moves  made  by  the  Coet-of-Llvlng  Council 
under  Phase  Four  last  summer  was  to  roll 
back  prices  of  heating  oil  and  gasoline,  steps 
which,  (mce  the  Arab  oil  embso-go  began  to 
bite,  made  a  bad  situation  worse. 

Apart  from  aggravating  and  creating  short- 
ages, with  all  the  Inconvenience  and  cost 
that  entailed,  controls  did  perhap.s  their 
worst  damage  on  the  financial  scene,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  alike.  The  harm  was  In- 
flicted less  by  the  Price  Commission,  Pay 
Board  or  Oost-of-Llvlng  Co\incll.  than  by 
a  little-known.  If  highly  strategic,  part  of  the 
controls  structure  called  the  Committee  on 
Interest  and  Dividends.  Headed  by  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Beeerve 
Board,  and  comprising  such  other  top  offi- 
cials as  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
OcMnmeree,  OTD  early  on  decreed  that  cor- 
porate dividends  could  mcrease  by  no  mors 
than  4'^  per  year,  compared  to  6''2'^-77'o 
for  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

This  was  unfair  on  the  face  of  It  To  make 
matters  worse.  It  aggravated  a  distortion  of 
several  years'  standing.  From  mld-19e7  to 
mld-1972,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  ad- 
vanced by  26.4'^,  wages  of  production  work- 
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en,  36%.  In  dismal  contrast,  dividends  on 
the  Standard  ft  "Poar'n  500  stocks  inched 
ahead  by  only  5.1%,  while  payments  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrials  actually  declined 
4.6%.  Dividends,  of  course,  refiect  corporate 
profits,  which,  until  business  activity  began 
to  pick  up  In  1972,  had  been  depressed.  What 
the  CID  decreed,  In  effect,  was  that  for  the 
first  tune  In  history,  stockholders  should  no 
longer  enjoy  the  right  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  business  recovery. 

Not  s\irprlslngly.  Investors  reacted  badly. 
Despite  one  of  the  biggest  upswings  In  pro- 
duction and  trade  In  this  country's  annals, 
stock  prices  today  are  50-odd  Dow  Jones 
points  below  the  level  at  which  they  stood  on 
Augiist  16,  1971.  But  the  true  comparison 
Is  far  worse.  Because  corporate  profits  overall 
have  been  rising,  stocks  currently  sell  at  far 
lower  multiples  than  In  mld-1971.  Indeed, 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrials  go  for  roughly  ten 
times  earnings,  compared  to  16  or  more  three 
years  ago,  while  many  lesser-known  Issues 
seU  at  multiples  of  five,  four  and  even 
three. 

In  short,  by  placing  a  lid  for  more  than 
two  years  on  what  investors  could  hope  to 
receive  in  the  way  of  returns,  the  Committee 
on  Interest  and  Dividends  must  shoulder 
much  of  the  blame  for  the  sorry  showing 
staged  by  the  stock  market  since  late  1972, 
the  slow  disintegration  of  Wall  Street,  and, 
perhaps  most  significant,  and  ominous,  the 
clogging  of  the  customary  channels  by  which 
corporate  enterprise  taps  the  nation's  sav- 
ings. 

There  is  a  second  count  to  the  Indictment. 
Owing  largely  to  the  Committee  on  Interest 
and  Dividends,  the  dollar  suffered  Its  second 
and  third  devaluations.  The  sequence  of 
events  began  unfolding  In  the  fall  of  1972, 
when  Western  Europe,  beset  by  motintlng 
Inflationary  pressures,  moved  to  tighten 
credit.  Despite  the  sharp  upward  trend  of 
Interest  rates  abroad — one  which  accelerated 
In  the  early  months  of  1973 — the  Federal  Re- 
serve persistently  kept  a  Ud  on  Interest  rates 
at  home.  Hence  the  gap  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  Interest  rates  gradually  widened 
alarmingly,  to  three  full  percentage  points. 

In  February  of  1973,  a  great  confrontation 
occurred  between  Dr.  Bums  and  the  banking 
system.  Four  eonunerclal  banks  sought  to 
raise  the  prime  rate  from  6%  to  6>4%.  The 
CX>mmlttee  on  Interest  and  Dividends  reacted 
angrily.  In  a  not-so-velled  threat  of  retalia- 
tion. It  demanded  cost  and  profit  data  to 
"Justify"  the  move.  Three  of  the  four  banks 
promptly  yielded  to  government  pressure  and 
rescinded  the  boost,  while  the  fourth  held 
out  a  few  days  longer  before  surrendering.  In 
a  bitter  statement  on  the  controversy,  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  charged  that 
CID  hlgb-handedness  had  aggravated  the 
latest  sinking  spell  In  the  dollar.  "Such  ac- 
tion Is  Interpreted  by  foreign  holders  of 
dollars  as  being  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  controlling  Inflation.  Consequently,  artifi- 
cially holding  down  interest  rates  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  weakness  of  the  dollar  over- 
seas. ..."  A  few  days  later,  the  dollar  was 
devalued  for  the  second  time  offlclally,  and 
contlnxied  to  sink  In  the  world's  foreign  ex- 
change markets  for  several  months  more. 

Even  as  they  phase  out,  controls  are  leav- 
ing behind  another  ugly  and  unwanted 
legacy:  a  huge  Inventory  buUd-up,  plainly 
aimed  at  Jumping  the  gun  on  the  scheduled 
expiration  date.  Since  last  fall,  to  Illustrate, 
stocks  m  the  hands  of  business  have  been 
climbing  at  a  rate  of  over  t3  billion  per 
month,  or  perhaps  $30  billion  all  told.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  issue  of  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Survey,  tti  January-March  of  1974  the 
rise  in  "rear  Inventories  (as  measured  In 
1958  prices)  other  than  automobiles  ran  to 
over  three  times  that  of  the  like  year-ago 
period,  far  and  away  an  all-time  first  quarter 
high.  Nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt,  so 
the  Survey  suggested,  that  the  heavy  ac- 
cumulation was  "voluntary — the  product  of 
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a  deliberate  effort  by  business  men  to  add 
some  depth  to  their  supplies  and,  perhaps, 
also  to  beat  the  rash  of  price  increases  ex- 
pected because  of  the  dismantling  of  con- 
trols." 

If  so — like  virtually  aU  cases  of  consensus 
and  mass  response — "great  delusions  and  the 
madness  of  crowds" — the  trend  Is  apt  to 
prove  both  ill-advised  and  Ill-timed.  To  be 
sure,  the  standard  forecast  calls  for  the  per- 
sistence of  inflation  at  today's  near-imbear- 
able  rate.  Cost-of-Llving  Council  head  Dim- 
lop,  who  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  continu- 
ance of  controls,  scoffs  at  prospects  of  early 
relief.  In  some  realms,  notably  non-ferrous 
metals,  steel  and  textiles,  pent-up  presstu^s 
are  apt  to  explode.  However,  the  impact  may 
not  be  as  great  as  so  many  fear.  As  Townsend- 
Oreenspan  ft  Co.  has  observed:  "Although 
prices  reported  by  the  major  producers  for 
many  commodities  may  rise  quite  substan- 
tially, the  actual  average  prices  paid  by  pur- 
chasers of  these  materials  may  go  up  con- 
siderably less. 

"Owing  largely  to  the  existence  of  controls, 
marginal  supplies  of  materials  purchased  not 
only  m  foreign  markets,  but  also  in  quasi- 
black  n.S.  markets,  have  often  rtin  to  prem- 
iums of  100%  or  more.  Even  though  the  pro- 
pcHtion  of  total  purchases  falling  into  these 
extreme  price  categories  was  relatively  small, 
they  had  the  effect  of  pushing  the  average 
price  paid  for  a  number  of  chemicals  and 
metals  considerably  above  the  domestic  of- 
ficial price  authorized  by  the  Cost-of-Llvlng 
Council.  Since  with  the  elimination  of  price 
controls  these  premium  markets  will  disap- 
pear, the  average  price  Increase  Is  likely  to 
be  a  good  deal  less  than  the  reported  in- 
crease of  major  suppliers.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rise  in  prices  of  constuner  products  may 
be  far  less  than  one  wotild  have  Inferred  from 
the   recorded   wholesale   price   changes." 

In  what  may  be  the  wave  of  the  future, 
some  prices.  Indeed,  have  begun  to  decline. 
For  example,  inventories  of  meat,  grown  so 
unwleldly  as  to  exceed  available  cold  stor- 
age space,  have  pushed  down  wholesale  prices 
by  25Tr  or  more.  From  their  February  blgbs, 
the  Dow  Jones  Commodity  Indices,  spot  and 
futures  alike,  have  fallen  15%  or  so,  with 
com,  silver,  sugar  and  wheat  especially  weak. 
The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  market 
for  steel  scrap.  whUe  the  bubble  has  burst  for 
vintage  French  wtoes.  Six  months — or  per- 
haps six  weeks — from  now.  It  may  have  burst 
across-the-board. 

There  Is  a  final  point  to  be  made  about 
wage  and  price  controls,  one  which  the  late 
Ludwlg  von  Mlses,  in  "Planning  for  Free- 
dom," makes  very  weU.  "The  superstition 
that  it  Is  possible  for  the  government  to 
eschew  the  Inexorable  consequences  of  infla- 
tion by  price  control  Is  the  main  peril.  For 
this  doctrine  diverts  the  public's  attention 
from  the  core  of  the  problem.  While  the  au- 
thorities are  engaged  in  a  useless  fight  against 
the  attendant  phenomena,  only  few  people 
are  attacking  the  source  of  the  evil,  the 
Treasury's  methods  of  providing  for  enormous 
expenditures.  WhUe  the  bureaus  make  head- 
lines with  their  activities,  the  statistical  fig- 
ures concerning  the  Increase  in  the  natlina 
currency  are  relegated  to  an  Inconspicuous 
place   in  the   newspapers'  financial  pages." 

These  figtu-es  are  staggering.  From  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1971,  barely 
six  weeks  before  the  New  Economic  Program 
was  unveiled,  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
federal  budget  rose  from  $311.4  billion  to  an 
estimated  $274.7  billion.  In  each  of  the  past 
three  fiscal  years,  the  U.S.  government  has 
incurred  a  heavy  budget  deficit:  $23  biUlon 
in  fiscal  '71,  $23.2  billion  In  fiscal  "73,  $14J 
billion  In  fiscal  "73  and  perhaps  another  $6- 
$10  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1974.  Under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, the  federal  debt  has  Increased  from  less 
than  $370  billion  to  over  $480  billion. 

Since  mld-1971,  by  the  same  token,  the 
money  stock    (currency  In  circulation  and 
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demand  deposits)  has  Increased  from  roughly 
$228  bUllon  to  $269  billion.  Time  and  savlngi 
deposits  jumped  from  $290  blUion  to  $368 
billion.  Total  bank  loans  and  mvestments 
surged  from  $450  billion  to  $633  billion. 

In  sum,  while  pretending  to  control  infla- 
tion, the  Nixon  Administration,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has 
turned  the  infiatlonary  spigots  wide  open. 
Small  wonder  that  despite  wage  and  price 
controls — or,  more  scctirately.  In  large 
measure  because  of  them — the  U.8.  currency 
has  suffered  Its  worst  loss  of  value  in  genera- 
tions. 


PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  made  great  advances  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  in  providing 
health  care  to  our  population  through  a 
medical  system  free  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control.  However,  a  real  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  over  a  threat  to 
the  freedom  which  has  been  a  part  of  our 
medical  system — the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zations. 

Congress  passed  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1972  and  the 
President  signed  this  bill  into  law  i  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603) .  The  law  included  a  new 
section  providing  that  all  those  doctors 
who  treat  patients  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  program  must  submit 
themselves  to  a  judgment  of  professional 
standards  review  organizations.  The  pro- 
vision was  added,  states  its  proponents, 
in  order  to  provide  some  type  of  account- 
ability and  cost  controls  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  program.  How- 
ever, the  provision  even  in  its  Initial 
stages  has  far  reaching  and  much  more 
serious  consequences  for  the  medical 
profession  than  merely  cost  controls. 
The  Implications  and  consequences 
should  be  of  concern  not  only  to  every 
doctor  but  also  ever>-  American  who  uti- 
lizes the  services  of  a  doctor. 

Under  the  PSRO  provision  In  the  law, 
an  elaborate  nationwide  system  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  review  of  professional 
medical  decisions  would  be  established. 
Each  local  PSRO  would  apply  "profes- 
sionally developed  norms  of  care,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment,  btised  upon  tjT)lcal 
patterns  of  practice  in  its  region."  A  doc- 
tor treating  medicare  and  medicaid  pa- 
tients would  have  to  operate  within  these 
"norms."  If  a  doctor  moves  out  of  these 
norms  in  treatment,  he  may  lose  his 
claim  to  payment  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  services  rendered. 

Each  decision  of  the  doctor  outside  the 
norm  would  be  subjected  to  extensive  re- 
view by  PSRO;  the  PSRO  would  not  only 
review  the  doctor's  judgment  but  could 
review  and  examine  his  private  records. 
This  power  would  subject  every  doctor's 
diagnosis  and  recommended  treatment 
to  a  second-guess  by  an  outside  orga- 
nization :  the  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  doctor  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
traditional  confidentiality  between  a 
doctor  and  patient.  This  PSRO  control 
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would  extend  from  the  local  level  opward 
through  a  network  of  review  bo4rds  to 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  Washington, 
DC. 

This  legislation  represents  a  Blgnifl- 
cant  and  even  frightening  step  Howard 
Federal  control  over  the  Americai|  medi- 
cal profession.  | 

We  need  to  review  the  significance  of 
this  legislation :  i 

Doctors  will  have  their  confidential 
records — records  beforehand  limited 
only  to  doctors  and  patients — inspected 
and  examined  by  outsiders ; 

Doctors  will  have  to  be  ready  Id  have 
each  and  every  decision — deci.slor^  based 
on  their  own  medical  judgment,  training, 
and  experience — reviewed  by  outsiders; 

Doctors  will  have  to  be  willing  to  have 
all  their  facilities  open  to  examination 
by  PSRO;  T 

Doctors  will  be  listed  and  cat^orized 
in  a  central  Information  bank;  main- 
tained by  HEW  according  to  h<tw  they 
meet  the  PSRO  "norms";  and     1 

Finally,  doctors  who  do  not  me#t  these 
standards — who  demonstrate  "An  un- 
willingness or  lack  of  ability  substan- 
tially to  comply  with  the  obligations" — 
will  be  subjected  to  strong  flnancit^  sanc- 
tions. 

The  PSRO  provisions — althougi|i  pres- 
ently limited  to  physicians  treat^g  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients — firopose 
a  dangerous  precedent.  If  we  ca^  this 
precedent  a  step  further,  we  coild  see 
how  such  a  review  power  under  tie  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  could 
change  the  entire  practice  of  med|:ine  In 
this  country.  "Big  brother"  goveiiiment 
would  be  standing  over  and  relSewlng 
the  professional  actions  of  the  lioctors 
throughout  our  country.  The  enforce- 
ment of  these  "norms"  could  seriously 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  doctors  iii  mak- 
ing professional  Judgments  and  lUiilt  in- 
novations by  doctors  in  the  caiie  and 
treatment  of  patients.  The  PSRO  ^act- 
ment  provides  a  mechanism  fwhich 
could  be  used  to  expand  and  extend  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
every  physician  in  this  country. i  Such 
control  would  represent  a  serious  ihreat 
to  members  of  the  medical  professjon,  to 
patients,  and  to  our  fine  system  Qf  pri- 
vate medical  care. 

As  with  other  Federal  programs  <$  con- 
trol and  regulation,  the  propon^tfi  of 
PSRO  seek  to  expand  the  authoflty  of 
these  review  organizations.  Each  one  of 
the  major  proposals  before  the  C^pigress 
providing  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance includes  a  PSRO  provlslati.  If  a 
national  health  Insurance  prog^un  is 
adopted  to  cover  our  populatloti.  the 
PSRO  provisions  with  the  resulting  con- 
trol and  bureaucracy  would  be  extended 
to  every  physician  In  this  country. 

We  need  to  stop  this  threat  to  our 
whole  philosophy  of  medical  ca*e  and 
the  freedom  from  government  control 
which  has  been  the  essence  of  our  medi- 
cal profession  in  this  country.  V^  must 
take  a  stand  now  before  this  odious 
PSRO  concept  extends  to  every  doctor  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  country.  It  has  been  reassuring  to  see 
the  growing  number  of  bills  presented 
to  repeal  PSRO.  We  need  to  repeal  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation provision  in  the  1972  enactment 
in  order  to  keep  our  medical  system  free 
from  control  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


May  1,  197 J^ 


TO  MY  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    njLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  year  I  have  Inserted  In  the  Ricord 
a  number  of  editorials  written  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  Peoria,  HI.,  relating  to  Watergate. 

These  editorials  have  generated  a  good 
deal  of  comment  and  discussion  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Peoria  Joximal  Star 
and  I  have  received  calls  and  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  from  people 
who  have  read  the  editorials  which  I 
placed  In  the  Record. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  editorials 
have  been  praised  by  many  and  con- 
demned by  many,  but  Mr.  Dancey  Is 
concerned  that  his  readers  not  miss  his 
central  point,  which  Is  that  he  Is  less 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  Richard 
Nlxon  "but  whether:  First,  the  processes 
critical  to  Justice  and  decency;  and  sec- 
ond, a  continued  system  of  checks  and 
balances  in  the  American  Government 
are  compromised  by  the  zeal  of  some  in 
this  matter." 

He  discusses  these  distinctions  in  an 
editorial  from  the  issue  of  April  19,  1974, 
and  I  place  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

To  Mt  VtLtBtvs  Am  Fobs 

Theae  daya.  I  find  that  I  get  hell  from  thoae 
who  disagree  (which  I  dont  think  I  deserve, 
of  course)  but  also  credit  from  many  that  I 
know  I  don't  dewrve  In  regard  to  "Water- 
gate." 

Thoae  who  give  me  hell  accuse  me  of 
defending  "Immortality"  which  la  not  the 
situation.  We  do  not  convict  people  of  Im- 
mortality on  the  basis  of  political  statements, 
press  reports  and  claims,  or  the  indictment  of 
their  friends.  It  haa  yet  to  be  proven. 

In  any  case  what  I  have  been  concerned 
about  Is  not  and  has  not  been  the  personal 
fate  of  Richard  Nlxon,  but  whether  (1)  the 
proceasee  critical  to  justice  and  decency  and 
(2)  a  continued  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  the  American  government  are  com- 
promised by  the  eeal  of  some  In  this  matter. 

That's  not  the  same  thing  and  Is  only 
transpoaed  as  If  It  were  the  same  thing  by 
prejudice  and  that  same  overkill  excess  of 
seal. 

What  Is  even  farther  from  the  mark,  bow- 
ever.  U  the  praise  I  am  continually  receiving 
for  my  "courage"  In  standing  up  "for  what 
Is  right"  In  the  face  of  the  popular  steam- 
roller. 

"What  a  chance  you  are  taking  I"  some  say. 
"What  if  be  is  Impeached?  Where  will  that 
leave  you?" 

Why.  my  dear  friends,  where  that  will  leave 
me  la  In  great  shape  for  editorial  writing  In 
the  future   about  the  oonaequencesi 


I  would  be  happy  to  take  credit  for  boldly 
taking  risks,  and  can  claim  to  have  taken  my 
share,  but  that  Jiist  isnt  the  cam  regarding 
"Watergate." 

The  people  who  are  taking  the  risks  are 
thoee  pursuing  impeachment  by  every  gim- 
mick, every  device,  and  every  "dirty  trick" 
they  can  think  of. 

Not  me. 

Consider,  if  Nixon  la  not  impeached  we 
have  a  record  which  shows  that  these  people 
conducted  themselves  shamefully  and  abu- 
sively— without  having  the  real  "gooda"  when 
It  came  down  to  a  half-decent  respectable 
process  of  testing  the  evidence. 

They  are  then  in  the  frying  pan — not  me. 

Consider,  however.  If  Nlxon  woiUd  be  Im- 
peached. Why.  then,  we  could  forget  about 
Nlxon.  the  man,  and  face  the  surviving  ques- 
tion of  what  effect  the  processes  used  in  the 
past  year  and  half  are  actually  having  on  the 
nature  of  American  government  and  the  basic 
fairness  of  the  system. 

Who  haa  most  to  fear  from  that? 

Why.  once  again,  those  who  would  have 
Impeached  him! 

Hardly  a  year  will  pass — and  the  record  of 
all  past  VS.  history  makes  that  a  surety — 
before  somebody  makes  violent  charges 
against  whomever  la  Prealdent. 

Any  administrative  misconduct  at  any  level 
will  raise  the  question:  "Did  the  White  House 
know?  Were  they  in  on  it?" 

At  that  point,  a  whole  posae  of  congress- 
men, senators,  and  newsmen  will  have  a 
choice  of  cavalierly  dismissing  thoee  charges 
as  crackpot  and  unfounded — without  serious 
investigation — or  of  punulng  the  Investiga- 
tion into  those  qusatlona  aa  zealously  and 
uaing  the  aanae  meana  as  they  have  these. 

That  means  once  again  demanding  White 
Houae  records,  demanding  no  confidentiality 
for  White  House  aides  or  cabinet  members, 
demanding  that  the  Fifth  amendment  be  set 
aside,  etc.  etc. 

Consider  the  reaction  If  they  do  not  treat 
future  charges  and  questions  of  White  House 
Involvement  with  aa  zaaloua  an  Investlga* 
tton? 

They  will  be  admitting  the  political  nature, 
ruthlessnese  amd  unfalmeaa  of  their  actions 
In  regard  to  this  easel 

But  consider  the  reaction  tf  they  do  pur- 
sue another  such  massive  and  costly  Investi- 
gation, stripping  the  presidency  of  its  nor- 
mal ability  to  function  with  some  degree  of 
confidentiality? 

A  basic  change  in  the  American  system 
itqelf  would  be  dramatically  demonstrated— 
and  the  truth  of  both  the  President's  and 
some  of  us  editorialists'  concerns  about  viola- 
tion of  prooeai. 

OverkUl  would  become  the  "hindsight" 
image,  and  this  whole  process  would  be  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  new  problems  and  new 
results — with  the  most  romantic  versions 
now  becoming  the  misconducts  of  the  ac- 
cusers. 

So.  dont  embarrass  nM  with  pralae  for 
"courage."  frlenda. 

By  trying  to  take  a  broader  look  and  a 
longer  look  than  those  who  can  see  only  the 
face  of  a  Nlxon — and  see  red  I  dont  require 
courage  on  this  one. 

I  plan  to  live  with  the  future,  whatever  It 
brings,  and  enjoy  It. 

The  folks  who  have  worn  blinders  In  short 
term  enthusiasm  are  the  ones  who  have  their 
necks  out — either  way  It  goes. 

But  give  them  no  credit  for  "courage* 
either. 

They  are  getting  there  by  being  too  eager. 
They  have  "taken  the  leap"  blindly.  Where 
it  lands  them  Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

And  so.  on  with  the  show! 
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I^e  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  kingdom  of  God  does  not  mean 
food  and  drink  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
Romans  14:  17. 

Gracious  Father  of  us  all  whose  still, 
small  voice  caDs  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  worried  ways  of  a  working  world  to 
find  our  strength  in  Thee  we  kneel  at 
this  altar  of  prayer  conscious  of  our 
need  of  Thee  and  confident  that  Thou 
art  nigh,  closer  than  breathing,  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet.  Breathe  upon  us, 
breath  of  God,  fill  us  with  life  anew 
that  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 
and  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

Grant  unto  the  Members  of  this  body 
insight  and  inspiration  for  their  daily 
duties  and  make  them  worthy  of  the 
high  trust  our  people  have  placed  in 
their  hands. 

Bless  Thou  this  dear  land  of  our  life 
and  love.  By  Thy  grace  help  us  to  work 
for  a  higher  level  of  life  for  aU  and  for  a 
greater  unity  of  spirit  as  we  seek  to  keep 
freedom  and  justice,  peace  and  good  will 
alive  In  our  Nation  and  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Way  we 
pray.  Amen. 


"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  189  and  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  190. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  amiounces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  Eigrees  to  an  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S,  1115.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic  treat- 
ment programs. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  a^ees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11793)  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  certain  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  new  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  in  order  to  promote 
more  efficient  management  of  such  func- 
tions." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATTON 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
tained in  my  district  on  April  29,  1974, 
and  so  missed  two  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
Uke  the  Record  to  show  that  had  I  been 
preseilt  and  voting.  I  would  have  voted 


CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  rDENTTTY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  should  rise  to  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  but  I  recognize  that 
honest  mistakes  can  be  made. 

This  mornings  Washington  Post  on 
page  A14,  in  printing  the  transcripts  pro- 
vided to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in- 
cludes a  discussion  between  President 
Nixon  and  John  Dean  sizing  up  the 
members  of  the  House  Biinking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  President  ob- 
serves and  I  quote:  "They  have  some 
weak  men  and  women  on  that  commit- 
tee, unfortunately."  And  then  the  Presi- 
dent adds:  "Heckler  is  alright."  To 
which  John  Dean  responds:  "Heckler 
was  great." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  in 
its  usually  helpful  and  gratuitous  fashion 
has  added  to  the  transcript  the  Post 
printed  this  morning  the  notation  that 
the  President  and  Mr.  Dean  were  re- 
ferring to  Representative  Ken  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia. 

I  would  simply  observe  that  there  are 
two  "hecklers"  in  the  House.  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  ever  been  an  occasion 
when  either  President  Nixon  or  Mr. 
Dean  would  have  said  that  I  was  either 
"alright"  or  "great."  Paraphrasing  an 
old  Abraham  Lincoln  story  about  the 
fellow  who  was  tarred  and  feathered 
and  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  when 
asked  how  he  liked  it  he  replied:  "If  it 
was  not  for  the  honor  of  the  thing,  I 
would  much  rather  walk." 


ABOLISH  THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ' 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Vice  President  Ford  announced  that 
the  1,200  psiges  of  transcript  of  the  Wa- 
tergate tapes,  which  he  admits  he  has 
not  personally  studied  In  detail,  totally 
exonerate  the  President  of  any  involve- 
ment in  Watergate. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  if  some  of 
my  colleagues  who  voted  for  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Ford  have  not  had  sec- 
ond thoughts  when  they  see  the  Vice 
President  contlnuEdly  engaging  in  this 
kind  of  undiscrlminating  support  of  the 
President. 

I  say  this  not  to  criticize  the  Vice 
President.  When  he  was  confirmed,  it 
was  entirely  predictable  that  he  would 
give  the  President  100-percent  support, 
just  as  he  had  done  in  the  past.  I  pointed 
this  out  at  the  time  as  the  main  basis  for 
my  vote  against  confirmation. 


What  strikes  me  forcibly  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  25th  amendment  procedure. 
Perhaps  the  best  policy  would  be  to 
abolish  the  Vice  Presidency  altogether. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  which  argues  that 
solution,  which  I  introduced  into  the 
Record  yesterday  on  pages  E2666-E2670. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\-ice.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  202] 

Abzug  Prey  Murphy,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C.  Fulton  Myere 

Barrett  Oraaso  Nix 

Btaggi  Gray  Obey 

Blatnlk  Green,  Oreg  Patman 

Buchanan  Glide  Pickle 

Burke.  Calif.  Halev  Qule 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hanna  Regula 

Chlsholm  Hansen.  Wash.  Held 

Clancy  Hubert  Roberta 

Clark  Henderson  Boblsoa.  N.Y. 

Conlan  Hoiifield  Roncallo,  N.Y 

Conyers  Howard  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Crane  Jarman  Rose 

de  la  Garza  Johnson.  Pa.  Shuster 

Dellums  Jones.  N.C.  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dennis  Kazen  Stokes 

Dlggs  Kvros  Stubblefleld 

Drlnan  Legsett  Siuckey 

Eckhardt  Madden  Teague 

Esch  Madlgan  Udall 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Martin.  Nebr.  Wiggins 

Pindley  Milford  WilUams 

Fraser  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Wright 

Frenzel  Mitchell.  Md. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LET  US  GET  IMPEACHMENT 
BEHIND  US 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy continues  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  complied  sufficiently  with  the 
demands  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  material  needed  for  the  order- 
ly completion  of  their  work  on  the  im- 
peachment resolution. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  committee 
for  abstaining  from  theatrics.  It  has  done 
an  orderly  work.  Much  credit  Is  due  to 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  to  the  membership  gener- 
ally for  the  distinguished  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  this  unprec- 
edented responsibility.  But  now,  please, 
let  us  get  on  with  it. 
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It  would  appear  to  this  very  interested 
observer  that  the  sparrlns  has  sone  on 
long  enough.  There  Is  considerable 
doubt  that  the  committee,  in  ttoe  fore- 
seeable future,  can  digest  the  volume  of 
material  it  already  has  accumulated.  Ob- 
viously, there  are  some  that  wlB  not  be 
satisfied,  even  if  they  tire  given  Mr.  Nix- 
on's imderpants.  But  it  would  ai^ear  the 
committee  can  base  its  Judgment  on  the 
information  at  hand.  The  American  peo- 
ple want  the  business  of  impeachment 
settled  one  way  or  another. 

Let  us  get  the  job  done  and  let  the 
Congress  get  back  to  full-scale  consider- 
ation of  the  many  serious  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities which,  at  best,  are  ham- 
pered by  the  controversy  on  imiDeach- 
ment.  America  needs  to  have  impeach- 
ment behind  us  as  quickly  as  possible, 
whatever  the  outcome. 


REVISION  OP   INTERNAL   lUb'VENUE 
CODE 

(Mr.  TREEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  far  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matterj 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  Just  com- 
menced a  substantial  review  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  looking  toward 
revision  of  many  of  Its  provision^.  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  Join 
with  me  In  urging  the  Ways  an4  Means 
Committee  to  carefully  consider  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  on  the  incone  tax 
structiu*. 

While  wages  and  salaries,  with  some 
exceptions,  have  generally  risen  with  in- 
flation, such  raises  offsetting  the  effects 
of  inflation,  the  net  effect  of  Inflation 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
This  is  true  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  tax  brackets  have  not  been  altered. 

By  way  of  illustration,  a  1964  taxpayer 
with  taxable  Income  of  $8,000  wculd  have 
paid  $1,380  in  income  taxes.  He  would 
have  reached  the  19-percent  taxbracket. 

Since  1964  the  inflation  faetor  has 
been  approximately  50  percent.  Thus, 
our  same  taxpayer  would  have  to  have  a 
taxable  income  of  $12,000  in  1974  to 
equal  his  1964  taxable  income  ^  terms 
of  constant  dollars.  He  would  pow  be 
pushed  into  the  22-percent  bracl|et,  and 
his  1974  tax  would  amount  to  $2,2|0.  This 
Is  an  increase  In  taxes  of  65  percent. 
Thus,  Willie  our  taxpayer  had  no  increase 
in  real  income,  he  would  have  suffered  a 
real  increase  in  Income  taxes  of  15  per- 
centage points. 

I  lu-ge  the  members  of  the  W>ys  and 
Means  Committee  to  consider  rearrang- 
ing the  tax  bracket  structtire  to  ttike  into 
account  the  Inflationary  impact  on  the 
dollar.  The  U.S.  Government  has,  in  ef- 
fect, enjoyed  a  considerable  increase  In 
taxes  without  any  statutory  action.  The 
time  has  come  to  take  statutory  action 
to  reverse  this  inequity. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Uito  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13053)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the 
national  cancer  program  and  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  such  program  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  for  other 
piu-poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggcrs)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IH    THX    COMMXT-m    OP    TRX    WBOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJR.  13053,  with  Mr. 
PoLET  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggirs)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HM.  13053,  a  bill  to  improve  the  national 
cancer  program  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriatlon-s  for  such  program  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

In  1971  the  Congress  pa.ssed  the  Na- 
tional Camcer  Act  calling  for  a  major  new 
attack  on  this  dread  disease.  Since  that 
time  expenditures  on  cancer  research 
and  control  programs  have  grown  rap- 
idly and  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  understanding  of  the  many  forms 
of  cancer.  The  original  act  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  June  and  the  bill  we  ha'.-e 
before  us  provides  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  national  cancer  program.  It  author- 
izes appropriations  during  fiscal  years 
1975-77  of  $2.77  billion  and  makes  a  va- 
riety of  modest  changes  and  improve- 
ments In  the  existing  program.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment all  of  whose  members  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  it  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeree. 

The  changes  which  would  be  made  in 
the  existing  act  include;  Changing  the 
$35,000  limit  on  the  discretionary  author- 
ity of  the  Director  of  NCI  for  direct 
awarding  of  grants  to  apply  to  the  direct 
costs  of  such  grants:  adding  a  require- 
ment for  information  programs  on  nu- 
trition and  cancer;  adding  a  requirement 
that  the  cancer  program  budget  esti- 
mates include  personnel  estimates;  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
cancer  centers  which  may  be  funded; 
adding  a  requirement  that  the  NCI  dis- 
seminates new  information  developed  by 
the  program;  and  requiring  peer  review 
of  research  grants  and  contract  projects. 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  In  the  United  States.  In  1974, 
655.000  Americans  will  develop  one  of  the 
more  than  100  forms  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease and  355.000  will  die  of  them.  The  toll 
In  suffering,  family  disruption,  and  eco- 


nomic loss  will  be  unmeasurable  but  dev- 
astating. The  cancer  program  has  re- 
sponded to  these  appalling  figures  with 
expenditures  in  the  last  3  years  of  $1.4 
bUllon  for  cancer  research  and  control. 
Because  of  this  effort  the  outlocA  for 
those  who  suffer  from  cancer  Is  improv- 
ing at  a  steadily  Increasing  pace.  Tlie  na- 
tional cancer  program  res^ut^h  strategy 
hierarchy  which  I  have  here  and  will 
place  In  the  Ricord  suggests  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  this  program.  It 
is  also  producing  results.  One  of  every 
three  people  who  now  have  cancer  will 
bo  alive  5  years  from  now.  Over  1 V2  mil- 
lion Americans  have  now  been  cured  of 
cancer.  Hie  conquest  of  cancer  is  a  great 
goal  in  which  all  Americans  can  share,  a 
goal  which  wiU  be  achieved  in  pcut  by 
Joining  me  in  voting  for  this  Important 
legislation. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  for  the 
Interest  of  the  Members  a  letter  we  have 
Just  received  from  HEW  on  the  bill: 
The  SacRTTAET  of  Health, 

EDT7CATTOir.  AttO  WKLVAKZ. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  J.  1974. 
Hon.  Haelet  O.  Stagoexs. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Mr.  CHAiRMAif:  As  you  know,  on 
March  36  the  Senate  paned  S.  3893.  a  bill 
which  would  ikmend  the  PubUc  Health  Beir- 
Ice  Act  to  extend  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram for  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  A  similar 
House  blU,  HJi.  13053.  Is  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  House  Floor  In  the  near 
future. 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  an 
extension  of  the  authority  tat  the  expanded 
cancer  research  effort.  The  existing  law,  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1971.  resulted  from 
the  President's  initiative  and  wldeq>read 
support  In  the  Oongreoa.  The  Act  has  made 
possible  intensified  cancer  reaecuvh  efforts 
and  brought  major  achievements  In  the  na- 
tion's efforts  against  this  disease.  The  Presi- 
dent. In  his  message  of  health  care  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1974,  again  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  these  activities.  As  he  then 
noted,  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  have  risen  from  $233  mil- 
lion In  FT  1971  to  a  budget  request  for  FT 
1975  of  $600  million.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  earlier  this 
year,  I  strongly  supported  extension  of  the 
cancer  research  authority. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  shares  our 
hope  that  a  sound  cancer  program  extension 
can  be  passed  soon  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval.  However,  there  are 
certain  features  of  the  bUls  now  pending 
before  the  Congreas  to  which  we  must  object. 

IMIXSmENT'S   BIOICKDTCAI,  KKSEAaCR  PANEL 

The  most  objectionable  provlalon  in  the 
Senate-approved  bUl  Is  creation  of  a  five- 
member.  Presidentially-appointed  panel  to 
oversee  aU  the  biomedical  research  activities 
carried  on  by  the  National  Instltutee  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of  MenUl 
Health.  The  proposed  panel  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  would  also  be 
charged  with  bringing  directly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  (Congress  any  "delays  or  blockages 
In  rapid  execution  of  the  biomedical  research 
programs  of  these  Institutes." 

I  should  first  note  that  the  proposal  for  the 
PresldenUal  Biomedical  Research  Pane! 
(PBRP)  has  not  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings m  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  More- 
over, the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  separate 
NIH  Instltutee  already  have  the  benefit  of  a 
large  number  of  advisory  panels.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
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example.  Is  assisted  by  140  advisory  commit- 
tees of  outstanding  leaders  in  science  and 
public  life.  One  of  these  is  the  Advisory 
CouncU  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Instl- 
tutee of  Health.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  ap- 
points this  18-member  Advisory  Committee 
to  advise  the  NIH  Director  on  the  overall 
activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  appoints 
an  advisory  councU  for  each  of  the  ten 
Institutes. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  of  course, 
has  its  own  panel  of  advisors  appointed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  President's  Cancer  Panel  was  created  by 
the  Act  to  advise  the  President  on  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

The  addition  of  the  PBRP  to  the  panoply 
of  existing  advisory  groups  is  clearly  un- 
necessary. With  the  aid  of  the  existing 
panels,  we  believe  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  has  been  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  weU  managed.  An  additional  advisory 
group  would  simply  be  a  redundant  addition 
to  the  many  groups  which  now  provide  coun- 
sel to  the  leadership  of  our  nation's  biomedi- 
cal research  efforts. 

An  additional  panel  is  also  unnecessary  to 
provide  for  accessibility  to  Congressional  re- 
view. Through  Congressional  oversight  and 
legislative  and  appropriation  hearings,  offi- 
cials of  the  Department,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  are  available  to 
the  committees  and  Members  of  Congress  to 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  bio- 
medical research  programs. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  intensified  can- 
cer effort,  a  Presidential  panel  overseeing  all 
biomedical  research  could  weU  lead  to  loss  of 
the  priority  which  the  Administration  and 
the  CTongress  both  chose  to  give  to  cancer  re- 
search programs,  a  result  directly  contrary 
to  that  sought  by  S.  2893  and  HJl.  13053. 

The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel,  >Cr.  Benno  Schmidt,  shares  this  view 
and  has  grave  reservations  about  the  panel 
proposed  In  the  Senate  bUl.  Enclosed  for  your 
Information  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  recent 
telegram  to  this  effect  to  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Kennedy.  whlA  was  re- 
printed In  the  Senate  Committee  report  on 
S  2893. 

As  the  Department  noted  in  its  letter  to 
you  at  the  time  that  your  Committee  was 
considering  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  we 
find  the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Biomedical 
Research  Panel  so  undesirable  that,  If  a  bill 
were  sent  to  the  President  providing  for  such 
a  Panel.  I  would  be  compelled  to  recommend 
that  the  President  veto  the  bUl  In  spite  of 
the  Administration's  strong  support  for  an 
extension  of  the  cancer  research  authtwlty. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  reaching  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  differing  versions  of  this  bUl  to 
reject  provisions  for  this  Fanel. 

ITnrLXXIBI.E  MANAGEMENT  OE  mNDS 

We  also  Object  to  a  further  provision  of 
S  2893  unrelated  to  the  bill's  basic  pvirpose 
of  extending  the  cancer  research  authority. 
This  provision  would  make  permanent  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Medical  Facilities  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1970. 

Section  601  speclflcaUy  provided  that  funds 
appropriated  for  any  program  authorized  by 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  or  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  shall 
remain  avaUable  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture untU  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year.  We 
understand  this  provision  to  have  been  In- 
tended, and  its  extension  to  be  Intended, 
to  preclude  the  Executive  Branch  from  with- 
holding funds  from  expendlttire  even  when 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  is  administra- 
tively unsound.  We  have  testified  In  the  past 
In  opposition  to  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
vision on  tlie  grounds  that  the  President's 
discretion,  which  would  otherwise  be  avaU- 


able, to  manage  spending  for  overall  budget- 
ary purpoees  should  not  be  Impaired. 

OFFICE   OF   MANAGEMENT  AND  SDDGBT   POSmON 
AIXOCATTONS      FOE      TRB      NATIONAL      CANCER 

tNtrriTUTk 

We  also  oppose  a  requirement  for  the  Ofllce 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  specific 
personnel  aUocations  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  This  provision  would  Inappro- 
priately remove  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute from  thf  overaU  personnel  management 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  It  woiUd  force 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
make  isolated  Judgments  aliout  personnel 
needs  in  one  small  area  of  the  Department. 
Only  the  Secretary  Is  In  the  Informed  posi- 
tion to  make  these  critical  Judgments. 

PEES  aXVIEW  FOR  CRANTfl  AND  CONTRACTS 

FlnaUy,  we  oppose  provisions  of  both  bills 
which  woiUd  require  scientific  peer  review 
of  contracts.  The  Senate  blU  would  require 
it  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
only:  the  House  blU,  for  aU  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health.  The  House  pro- 
vision is  apparently  more  Umlted  In  its 
application  to  the  various  steps  In  the  con- 
tracting process.  We  believe  that  aU  these 
statutory  provisions  are  imneceasary. 

Tbe  Depcu1;ment  administers  Its  contract 
program  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations  and  the  HEW  Procurement 
Regfulatlons.  These  regulations  have  stifflced 
to  meet  our  needs,  particularly  vrtth  respect 
to  non-reeearch  types  of  projects.  However, 
due  to  the  expanded  use  of  contracts  for 
research,  we  are  now  modifying  our  procure- 
ment procedures  to  expand  the  guidelines  for 
review  of  research  proposals.  In  doing  so  we 
are  taking  into  consideration  the  proposal 
review  procedures,  utUlzed  by  other  agen- 
cies. Including  NASA  as  well  as  those  utUized 
in  our  own  grant  review  process. 

In  our  judgment,  however.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  adopt  in  their  totality  grant  review 
procedures  for  research  contracts.  To  do  so 
could  place  the  Department  In  direct  con- 
filct  with  requirements  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations  which  presently  afford 
many  safeguards  and  benefits  for  contracts. 
Moreover,  this  procedure  may  introduce 
unnecessary  delays  In  the  review  process,  and 
may  Increase  the  possibility  of  oonfilct  of 
interest  proWems.  These  procedures  would 
also  run  the  risk  of  undermining  the  contri- 
butions which  small  business  can  make  to 
these  programs  and  generaUy  woiUd  serve  to 
Infringe  on  the  Congressional  mandate  to 
afford  smaU  business  a  fair  share  of  the 
procurement  doUar. 

We  are  confident  that  we  can  satisfy  the 
objectives  of  this  provision  through  internal 
procedxiree  which  wlU  maintain  consistency 
with  Federal  procurement  practices,  make 
appropriate  distinctions  ijetween  the  grant 
and  contract  Instruments,  and  retain  the 
contract  mechanism  as  a  useful  tool  for  ac- 
complishing our  program  objectives. 

We  woxUd  appreciate  the  consideration  of 
these  concerns  In  the  deUberatlons  of  the 
conference  committee.  We  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  the  Committee  members  and 
staff  to  elaborate  further  on  these  Issues. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

CASFAE  WDNBEBOBa, 

Secretary. 

Maech  26,  1974. 

Senator  Edward  M.  ELennedt, 

Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  VS.  Senate, 

Wcuhington.  D.C: 

Although  I  favor  stronger  aupport  for  many 
ai«aa  of  basic  biomedical  reseazcb  and  wlU 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  my  testimony  do 


all  in  my  power  to  obtain  such  support.  I 
have  very  serious  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  create  a  Presi- 
dent's biomedical  research  panel  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  the  cancer  panel  is  a 
very  unusual  and  unorthodox  organizational 
arrangement  that  will  only  work  effectively  If 
it's  reserved  for  unusual  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary and  specific  priority  as  cancer 
research  was  felt  to  be.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  could  not  be  expected  to  accept  this 
organizational  anomaly  for  subetantlally  In- 
creased areas  of  his  basic  responslblUty:  (2) 
the  cancer  p>anel  has  lieen  an  effective  tool 
because  the  President  has  genuinely  shared 
the  priority  it  was  designed  to  Implement, 
and  the  President  has  made  his  support  of 
the  panel  clear  to  all  concerned.  As  an  In- 
strument to  propose  the  President's  prior- 
ities, the  panel  would  not  In  my  opinion  t>e 
effective.  The  panel  could  easUy  be  rendered 
Ineffective  without  the  President's  strong  and 
well  pubUclzed  support;  (3)  by  trying  to  ex- 
tend the  special  emphasis  that  the  panel  has 
helped  to  achieve  for  cancer  to  all  areas  of 
biomedical  research  we  are  more  Ukely  to  loee 
the  cancer  priority  to  gain  tUe  same  priority 
tot  a  vastly  extended  area;  (4)  the  effective 
discbarge  of  the  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  cancer  panel  requires  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  time  of  the  occupants 
of  the  position.  The  added  duties  envisaged 
by  the  proposed  bill  vrould  make  this  a  full 
time  Job.  Such  a  fxill  time  person  attempting 
to  fimctlon  outside  the  reguar  organizational 
setup  would  be  likely  to  become  a  nuisance 
who  would  soon  lose  his  effectiveness:  (6)  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  a  better  prospect  of 
achieving  the  desired  ends  with  the  present 
setup  and  a  much  twtter  chance  of  continu- 
ing a  vital  and  effective  cancer  program;  (6)1 
made  these  views  known  to  Lee  Goldman  and 
Jay  Cutler  before  my  departxire.  I  assure  they 
WlU  come  as  no  surprise  to  you;  (7)  I  am 
highly  h<^ful  that  with  a  Uttle  more  time 
we  can  obtain  the  desired  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  other  biomedical  research  with  the 
present  organization  without  risking  the  loss 
of  the  momentum  In  the  cancer  program  by 
changing  the  setup  In  mid  stream.  I  hope 
these  views  will  be  hepful  In  your  delibera- 
tions. 

Warm  regards, 

Benno  Schmidt. 

I  might  say  that  I  had  an  amendment 
which  I  had  hoped  to  put  onto  the  bill 
at  this  time,  which  I  will  not  offer  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  biU  should  pass 
in  the  House  the  way  it  is.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  was  going  to  offer  is  too 
important  and  should  stand  on  its  own. 
The  amendment  would  bring  together 
the  people  of  the  world  who  have  any 
knowledge  on  csmcer  and  its  treatment, 
and  who  have  been  working  on  it  down 
through  the  years  in  an  international 
conference.  It  would  bring  them  together 
in  Washington  for  a  symposium,  which 
would  tsike  3  weeks,  so  they  could  ex- 
change their  ideas.  In  this  way  by  using 
the  best  brains  of  the  world,  we  could 
speed  the  finding  of  a  cure  and  preven- 
tion for  cancer. 

In  that  amendment  I  would  also  pro- 
pose that  we  would  gather  together  the 
experts  on  heart  disease,  and  stroke  as 
well  as  cancer — the  three  great  killers — 
so  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
smiendment  to  stand  on  its  own.  We  will 
bring  It  up  as  a  separate  bill  later. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  extending 
the  Cancer  Act  a  little  bit  longer,  but 
we  have  had  a  rule  in  our  committee  that 
each  Congress  should  have  a  chance  to 
review  the  work  that  was  done  In  the 
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previous  Congress,  so  we  have  always  ex- 
tended all  of  our  bills  for  3  years  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  on  this  committee. 

The  amount  of  money  that  we  put  In 
Is  the  full  amount  that  the  experts  say 
can  be  used  in  any  effective  way  in  cancer 
research.  For  that  resison  we  have  even 
gone  a  little  bit  beyond  what  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  budget,  be- 
cause some  of  the  experts  have  said  that 
they  could  use  $750  miUlon  In  money. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  all  the 
great  worlc  that  they  have  done  In  the 
field  of  cancer.  My  memory  goes  back  to 
the  time  In  1937  when  we  set  up  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  that  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  money  made 
available  by  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
the  expansion  of  the  program  has  added 
to  our  hope  of  finding  the  cause  and  cure 
of  cancer.  What  has  concerned  me  and 
what  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  to 
comment  on  is  this  question. 

Does  the  dlstlngiiished  chairman  and 
his  committee  have  any  concern  as  to 
whether,  on  account  of  the  broad  prolif- 
eration of  this  program  and  the  numer- 
ous research  projects  that  are  In  prog- 
ress, we  have  the  maximum  effectiveness 
in  coordination  of  all  these  programs  so 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  Informa- 
tion and  wisest  possible  overall  direction 
of  the  program  to  get  the  best  results? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  We  have  certainly 
had  that  concern  in  each  and  every  bill. 
In  this  bill  we  even  require  that  every- 
thing learned  must  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
good  point.  We  are  trying  to  get  all  the 
many  advances  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  coordinated  for 
the  best  possible  use 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  in 
Congress  26  years  ago  authorized  $100 
million  for  work  on  cancer,  and  I  have 
been  concerned  with  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  the  author  of  that 
bill  In  the  Senate  while  you  along  with 
the  distinguished  colleague  of  ours.  Sen- 
ator Neely,  then  in  the  House  was  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  That  is  right.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  these  programs. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  seen  cancer  in 
its  deadliest  forms  in  the  human  body 
will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  and  do  every- 
thing within  reason  to  conquer  it.  We 
intend  to  do  whatever  Ls  possible.  That 
is  why  I  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  bring  all  the  best  minds  in  the  world 
together  in  a  symposium  here  because 
this  problem  affects  all  the  world  and 
not  just  America,  and  of  course  so  do 
heart  disease  and  stroke  problems. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  support  that 
amendment  in  the  strongest  way  I  can 
because  when  we  offered  that  original 
bUl  for  $100  million  we  provided  for  the 
money  to  be  available  until  spent  and 


we  provided  for  the  bringing  together 
here  of  the  best  minds  In  the  world  in 
the  field  of  cancer  as  was  done  In  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

We  did  it  with  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  world  were 
convened.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  we 
can  split  the  atom  and  produce  fLssion; 
if  we  can  create  the  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs,  we  should  find  the  cause  and 
cure  of  cancer. 

I  commend  the  able  gentleman.  I  hope 
he  will  continue  his  great  work  in  this 
area  in  which  lies  so  much  death  and 
tragedy  for  so  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  for  so  many  others  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
that  in  a  bill  and  that  I  hope  the  mat- 
ter can  be  pursued  and  can  be  pursued 
in  the  Senate.  We  hope  to  carry  this 
House  bill  to  the  Senate  and  pass  this 
House  bill  as  it  is  because  this  is  the 
product  I  think  of  the  finest  minds  there 
are  in  this  Congress,  those  who  have 
heard  the  great  experts  of  America  when 
they  testified  before  our  committee.  This 
is  what  the  subcommittee  has  brought 
out  and  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  full 
committee. 

Again  I  want  to  say  thanks  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment for  the  great  work  they  have 
done.  I  think  all  America  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  each  member  cf  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cancer  in  its  countless 
forms  and  36  major  types  affects  655,000 
Americans  each  year,  and  of  this  disease 
355,000  will  die.  Actuarially,  at  least  one 
Member  of  this  group  will  be  stricken 
with  cancer  within  the  year. 

Assuming  that  each  Member  has  ap- 
proximately two  children,  two  of  the  870 
children  of  Members  of  this  House  will 
come  down  with  cancer.  Presuming  that 
your  fathers  and  mothers  are  living,  it 
is  actuarially  estimated  that  two  of  them 
may  well  come  down  with  cancer.  What 
you  least  expect  always  occurs ;  what  you 
dread  the  most  never  happens. 

You  may  think  it  cannot  happen  to 
you  but  you  one  day  may  suddenly  realize 
that  it  has.  However,  there  is  hope  for  all 
who  are  stricken.  Acute  lymphocytic 
leukemia,  for  which  there  was  no  effec- 
tive treatment  10  years  ago,  now  has  a 
survival  rate  of  50  percent  when  such 
cases  are  treated  with  massive  doses  of 
X-ray  and  with  chemotherapy.  Hodg- 
kin's  disease,  which  once  was  always 
fatal,  is  now  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
90  percent  of  those  affected  can  be  cured. 

The  survival  rate  for  those  with  breast 
cancer  has  been  tremendously  increased. 

The  success  of  treatment  for  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  cancer  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  the  three  original  compre- 
hensive cancer  care  centers,  the  nine  new 
centers  which  have  been  established 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Cancer  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971. 

The  cause  of  most  forms  of  cancer  Is 


yet  unknown.  I  am  Informed  by  special- 
ists In  this  field  that  in  this  case  success- 
ful treatment  will  probably  be  developed 
before  the  causes  are  identified.  In  order 
to  prevent,  detect  and  treat  adequately 
the  various  forms  of  cancer.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  we  continue  and  improve  upon 
the  programs  which  have  thus  far  been 
developed. 

The  Cancer  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
and  strengthened  in  the  present  legisla- 
tion in  this  manner:  It  is  specified  that 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute may  make  research  and  training 
grants  without  National  Advisory  Board 
review  having  direct  costs  of  up  to 
$35,000. 

One  amendment  requires  the  Director 
to  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  nutrition  programs  for 
cancer  patients  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween nutrition  and  cancer. 

Another  requires  the  use  of  training 
stipends  and  fellowships  and  career 
awards  for  training  relevant  to  cancer. 

The  Director  is  required  to  submit  with 
NCI's  budget  his  estimate  for  the  per- 
sonnel needs  for  the  cancer  program. 

The  limitation  of  15  on  the  number  of 
cancer  research  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters which  the  NCI  may  support  Is  re- 
moved. The  Director  of  NCI  is  given  au- 
thority to  employ  up  to  100  experts  and 
consultants  In  super  grades  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory 
Board — actually,  they  have  not  had  as 
many  physicians  and  experts  at  NCI  as 
they  should  have  had. 

Also,  they  think  they  can  now  make 
grants  for  construction,  alteration  or 
renovation  of  research  facilities,  and  to 
disseminate  and  interpret  information 
concerning  cancer. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  today  that  not  enough 
physicians  in  our  country  are  actually 
trained  and  knowledgeable  enough  to 
treat  many  forms  of  cancer.  The  best 
places  for  treatment,  of  course,  are  the 
different  cancer  centers  in  the  country, 
of  which  at  the  present  time  there 
are  12. 

It  mandates  in  law  peer  review 
throughout  NIH  of  grant  applications 
and  contract  projects;  and  it  extends 
permanently  the  present  expiring  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  contract  for 
research  projects. 

In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  there  is  provided  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $50  mil- 
lion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $65  million:  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977,  $85  million.  This 
would  be  a  total  of  $200  million. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  re- 
search grants,  fellowships,  construction, 
renovation,  there  is  provided  for  the  fis- 
cal .year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  $750  mil- 
lion: for  fiscal  year  1976.  $830  million; 
and  for  fiscal  year  1977,  $985  million, 
which  would  be  a  total  of  $2,565  billion. 
The  total  appropriation  provided  in  this 
proposal  is  $2,765  billion  for  the  3  fiscal 
years. 

In  talking  with  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  just  this  morning, 
they  told  me  that  they  had  the  funds 
which  they  needed,  all  the  funds  which 
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they  needed  and  could  wisely  spend  at 
this  time. 
I  think  that  Members  of  the  Hotise 

know 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  In  response  to  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  asked  today 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  In 
which  they  responded  that  they  had  all 
the  money  which  they  could  spend  for 
projects  which  had  been  approved,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  has  he 
seen  the  chart  which  I  have  provided  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby  which  lists  some  $69 
million  of  approved,  but  unfunded  proj- 
ects, for  1  year  alone,  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  which  was  provided  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  from  Dr.  Rauscher? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man too  well,  but  I  say  this.  I  talked  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  this 
morning  and  I  £un  giving  exactly  the 
information  which  I  received. 

They  were  getting  all  the  money  that 
gentleman  realizes  that  if  they  could 
wisely  spend  more,  I  would  strongly  sup- 
port it.  I  have  many,  many  reasons  for 
saying  this,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
realizes  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  actusU  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  for  cancer  last  year 
was  $550  million.  In  1970.  the  actual  ex- 
penditiu-e  was  $181  million.  If  we  express 
it  in  dollars,  counting  inflation,  the  ex- 
penditure In  1974  was  $372  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  en- 
acted into  law.  the  country  had  three 
comprehensive  cancer  centers.  Nine  have 
since  been  completed.  Six  more  v^dll  be 
completed  by  July  of  this  year,  for  a 
total  of  18.  At  first,  it  was  projected 
that  15  new  centers  would  be  built.  Since 
the  need  is  greater  than  the  new  centers 
can  supply,  the  limit  of  15  was  lifted,  so 
that  as  many  centers  as  are  necessary  can 
be  constructed,  and  the  early  diagnosis 
and  the  best  treatment  possible  can  be 
given  to  the  affected  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  a 
sound  foundation.  The  centers  are  doing 
tremendously  important  and  effective 
work.  Research  is  proceeding  at  a  steady 
rate.  New  techniques  for  diagnosis  are 
being  used  and  new  treatments  are  be- 
ing developed  regularly.  If  we  persevere 
with  dedication,  cures  of  many  of  the  36 
major  forms  of  cancer  tire  within  reach 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  WHI'l'E.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  In 
the  committee  report  a  portion  pertain- 
ing not  to  cancer  research,  but  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse.  I  am  trying  to  determine 
the  impact  of  this  particular  provision  of 
the  bill.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
were  placed  In  the  report.  Of  course,  this 


legislation  does  not  affect  them,  but  they 
were  placed  In  there  for  comparison.  It 
was  felt  by  some  that  some  of  the  other 
institutes  of  hesilth  have  been  shorted 
dollar-wise  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  actually  that  argument  caimot  be 
refuted,  but  this  simply  refers  to  the  peer 
review  mechanism.  It  would  also  apply  in 
this  instance  as  well. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  references  to  other 
institutes  are  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  said  is  true,  and  also 
I  think  the  gentleman  might  want  to 
know  that  this  provision  revises  to  the 
peer  review  mechanism  with  respect  to 
contracts.  The  provisions  would  apply  to 
the  Cancer  Institute  and  other  institutes 
as  well. 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  is  really  not  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  such 
time  eis  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  know, 
the  National  Cancer  Act,  signed  in  De- 
cember 1971.  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  H.R.  13053  provides  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act  with  increased  fimd- 
ing  levels  and  substantial  changes  de- 
veloped by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment.  The  bill  was 
reported  xmanimously  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Cancer  continues  to  be  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  in  this  country 
and  the  incidence  of  new  cases  is  on  the 
Increase.  Nevertheless,  progress  is  be- 
ing made.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  reports  that  one  out  of  every 
three  persons  who  now  have  cancer  can 
expect  to  be  alive  5  years  from  now.  Re- 
markably increased  survivsd  rates  have 
been  demonstrated  at  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo,  M.  D. 
Anderson  Clinic  in  Houston,  and  other 
cancer  centers  supported  under  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act. 

Increased  research  fimds — authorized 
by  the  1971  act — have  resulted  In  some 
important  breakthroughs.  Half  of  the 
children  with  acute  lymphocytic  leu- 
kemia, a  cancer  of  the  blood,  now  are 
alive  5  years  after  diagnosis  when 
treated  aggressively  with  radiation  £ind  a 
combination  of  anticancer  drugs.  Radio- 
therapy in  the  esj-ly  stages  of  Hodgkin's 
disease  produces  5 -year  survival  rates 
of  more  than  90  percent. 

Much  needs  to  be  done.  Research 
funds  must  be  Increased.  Cancer  cen- 
ters must  continue  to  grow.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  must  be  given  new  au- 
thority to  more  effectively  combat  can- 
cer. This  bill  will  Insure  these  results. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would 
do  the  following: 

First.  Afford  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  the  authority  to 
approve  grants  of  up  to  $35,000  in  direct 
costs  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 


National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  Present 
law  authorizes  the  Director  to  approve 
grants  of  up  to  $35,000  in  total  cost — 
direct  costs  plus  indirect  overhead  costs. 
The  indirect  costs  may  total  29  percent 
of  the  $35,000: 

Second.  Deletes  the  limitation  in  the 
present  law  on  the  establishment  of  more 
than  15  cancer  research  and  demon- 
stration centers.  This  will  provide  greater 
flexibility  to  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute in  the  funding  of  new  centers.  NCI 
expects  to  liave  funded  all  15  centers 
mandated  by  the  present  law  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Third.  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $85  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand cancer  control  programs  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  other  health 
agencies  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  cancer. 

Fourth.  Provides  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  disseminating  and  interpreting 
new  scientific  and  other  information  re- 
specting the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  cancer  for  practition- 
ers, other  health  professionals,  scientists, 
and  the  general  public. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  $750  mililcn  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  $830  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $985  million  for  fiscal  year  1977 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act;  and 

Sixth.  Mandates  for  the  first  time  sci- 
entific peer  review  of  grant  applications 
and  contract  projects  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and.  where 
appropriate,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
especially  commend  the  Director  of  the 
NCI,  Dr.  PYank  Rauscher,  the  members 
of  National  Cancer  Panel — Bermo 
Schmidt,  Dr.  Ray  Owens,  and  Dr.  R.  Lee 
Clark — and  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  their  tireless  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  cancer  research. 
They  are  unique  and  tireless  public  serv- 
ants and  they  deserve  the  continuing 
thanks  of  the  members  of  this  body  and 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Cancer 
Act  deserves  the  continuing  support  of 
this  body.  I  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  unanimously  approve  HJl. 
13053. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  v^lll  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
repeat  what  I  said  to  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  express  my  warmest  com- 
mendations to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  to  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  efforts  in  working 
with  the  full  committee,  as  they  did,  in 
the  field  of  cancer. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me,  what  is 
the  procedure  in  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute for  reviewing  and  cooi-dinating 
and  assimilating,  as  it  were,  all  of  the 
various  research  programs  that  are  being 
carried  out?  And  in  addition,  how  many 
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i-esearch  programs  are  there  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  number.  I  coiJd  not  give  the 
gentleman  a  specific  number.  I  am  sure 
that  we  could  get  that  Information  for 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Tliere  are  various  ma- 
jor programs,  such  as  those  to  chemo- 
therapy and  Immunologic  techniques  and 
programis  In  the  field  of  radiation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  imderstand  there  are 
programs  In  the  Immunologic  field.  I 
know  that  Is  one  of  the  approaches. 
There  must  be  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple doing  work  In  the  immimologic  field. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.        

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  further: 

How  are  all  of  these  various  programs 
coordinated  so  that  one  little  item  can  be 
assimilated?  If  we  had.  say,  a  solution 
to  a  problem  lacking  Just  one  little  item, 
how  are  all  of  these  brought  together? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  reported  by  their  sponsors  to  the 
Natiooal  Cancer  Institute,  where  they 
are  computerized  and  assimilated. 

Also  the  National  Library  of  Medlctoe 
on  the  campus  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes, gathers  and  complies  all  of  the 
literature  on  research  reports  made  by 
researchers.  This,  too,  Is  computerized 
so  that  they  have  a  quick  way  of  bringing 
together  all  the  knowledge  on  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  cancer  research. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Then,  there  are  com- 
petent people  who  are  examining  all  of 
that  material? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  Not  only  that,  but, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
is  a  National  Advisory  Board  that  must 
review  all  of  the  research  that  is  going 
on.  Its  members  review  existing  Infor- 
mation, and  how  it  Is  being  integrated. 
The  Advisory  Board  does  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  1971  this  com- 
mittee adopted,  and  the  House  and  the 
Senate  approved,  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  panel — called  the  National 
Cancer  Panel — of  3  men  We  did  this 
as  a  safeguard,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Nklsen)  was  the 
author  of  this  idea  ThLs  was  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  if  any  research- 
ers anywhere  feel  things  are  not  run- 
ning properly,  if  they  have  criticism  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  Institute,  they 
can  go  to  this  panel  and  make  their  views 
known,  and  the  panel  will  check  that 
Information. 

We  always  need  to  make  improve- 
ments, of  course,  but  I  think  the  proper 
mechanisms  are  in  place  now. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  continued  Interest  in  this  program. 
I  know  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  was  author  of  the  Senate  bill  that 
established  the  cancer  in'^titute,  and  his 
continuing  support  has  been  helpful  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  wants  to  know  how 


Inlormation  is  disseminated,  any  doctor 
anywhere  at  any  time  can  pick  up  a 
telephone  and  ask  for  information  from 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  and 
the  computer  there  will  answer  with 
whatever  he  wants  to  know. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  That  is  very  good. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
done,  and  it  is  very  fast. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunlttee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.   Don   H.   Cijiusen>. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudnttt*.  a 
member  of  the  sutxjMnmittee. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  13053.  I  rise  in  supix>rt 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

As  reported  from  our  committee.  HJl. 
13053  provides  a  3 -year  extension  of  the 
National  Ctmcer  Act  with  total  author- 
izations for  fiscal  years  1975-77  of  $2,565 
million  for  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram and  $200  million  for  cancer  control 
programs. 

Cancer  in  its  more  than  100  forms  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  devastating 
health  problems  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  estimated  that  655,000  Americans 
will  develop  cancer  in  1974  and  355,000 
will  die.  Tills  makes  cancer  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death,  behind  heart 
disease.  Beyond  an  incalculable  toll  in 
suffering  and  family  disruption,  this 
disease  produces  an  economic  loss  in  the 
United  States  estimated  at  more  than 
$15  billion  annually. 

While  a  cure  for  cancer  is  not  yet 
within  sight,  scientists  and  physicians 
are  exploring  all  promising  avenues  of 
research  that  may  lead  to  identifying 
the  causes  of  cancer,  preventing  cancer 
whenever  possible,  diagnosing  cancer 
earlier  and  more  accurately,  and  treat- 
ing it  more  effectively. 

We  can  find  much  encouragement  in 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971.  For  example: 

Half  of  those  children  with  acute 
lymphocytic  leukemia,  a  terrible  cancer 
of  the  blood,  now  are  alive  5  years  after 
diagnosis  when  treated  aggressively 
with  radiation  and  a  combination  of 
anticancer  drugs.  Twenty  years  ago.  this 
disease  killed  most  of  its  victims  within 
a  few  months  and  all  of  them  within 
several  years. 

Radiotherapy  for  the  early  years  of 
Hodgkln's  disease,  another  cancer  of  the 
circulatory  system,  now  produces  5 
year  survival  rate  of  more  than  90  per- 
cent. This  is  compared  to  a  68  percent 
survival  rate  for  early  Hodgkln's  disea<;e 
5  years  ago.  A  four-drug  combination 
treatment  for  advanced  Hodgkln's  give 
65  percent  siirvlval  after  5  years,  a  va.st 
improvement  over  the  survival  rate  of 
less  than  10  percent  5  years  ago. 


Patients  with  another  form  of  lym- 
phoma can  achieve  a  5-year  survival  rate 
of  66  percent  when  this  cancer  is  diag- 
nosed early  and  treated  with  a  combtoa- 
tion  of  drugs.  Five  years  ago  the  rate 
was  only  about  20  percent. 

There  are  Indications  that  breast  can- 
cer may  3rield  eventually  to  a  combina- 
tion of  dnigs,  surgery,  and  radiation. 
Five-year  survival  rates  for  this  disease, 
which  kills  more  women  than  any  other 
form  of  cancer,  have  remained  60  per- 
cent for  the  past  two  decades. 

Scientists  now  have  found  significant 
decreases  In  tumor  size  when  advanced 
breast  cancer  patients  are  treated  with 
any  one  of  six  drugs.  Although  these  ob- 
servations do  not  show  any  lengthening 
of  these  patients'  lives,  they  are  essen- 
tial first  steps  toward  improved  treat- 
ment for  breast  cancer  in  the  future. 

One  out  of  every  three  persons  who 
now  have  cancer  can  expect  to  be  alive  5 
years  after  treatment.  There  are  one  and 
a  half  million  Americans  who  have  had 
cancer,  but  are  now  well.  An  additional  1 
million  cancer  patients  diagnosed  and 
treated  in  the  last  5  years  are  expected 
to  live  to  join  these  ranks. 

By  passing  H.R.  13053,  the  national 
cancer  program  will  be  continued  and 
improved.  It  is  hoped  that  even  greater 
progress  can  be  made  that  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  many  more  lives  and  the 
prevention  of  suffering. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  the  wonderful  work  he  has  done 
on  the  subcommittee  and  the  tireless  and 
very  effective  work  he  has  done  on  the 
committee.  He  has  done  a  tremendous 
job. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  those  kind  words. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklet). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
slogan  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  la 
"to  cure  cancer  in  your  lifetime."  The 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  today  is 
this:  In  whose  lifetime  shall  a  cure  for 
cancer  be  found? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill  the  caption 
of  which  reads  "To  authorize  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Jointly  to  investigate 
the  means  and  methods  for  affording 
Federal  aid  in  discovering  a  cure  for  can- 
cer, and  for  other  purposes." 

That  bill  was  introduced  in  1929 — 45 
years  ago — by  Senator  Harris,  of  Cedar- 
town,  Ga..  the  State  from  which  I  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  hand  I  have  a 
concurrent  resolution  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Rooney,  which  was  passed 
by  this  body  on  July  15,  1970.  The  major 
portion  of  this  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

RMOlved  by  the  Houae  at  RepreMatatlvM 
(th»  Seoate  oonciirrlng),  Tbftt  It  U  tb* 
sense  of  the  Congresa  that  tbe  conquest  ot 
cancer  U  a  national  crusade  to  be  aooom- 
pIlBtaed  by  1970  M  an  appropriate  commei 
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ration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Indcpendanoe  ot  our  country;  and  be  it 
further 

Beeolved.  "niat  the  Congreaa  appropriate 
the  fimda  n*ceHary  for  a  program  of  cancer 
naearch  and  for  the  buUdlngi  and  equip- 
ment with  which  to  conduct  the  reaearch 
and  for  whatever  other  purpoaes  are  neces- 
sary to  the  crusade  so  that  the  citizens  of 
this  land  and  of  all  other  lands  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  greatest  medical  scourge 
in  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  of  us  wants 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  I,  too.  ccunpll- 
ment  this  committee  for  the  excellent 
progress  that  is  being  made,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  enough. 

I  salute  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
for  they  have  been  to  this  battle  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  issue  today  is  simply: 
How  much  funding,  and  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  that  will  double  the  author- 
izations as  contatoed  to  the  committee 
bill  and  which  would  extend  the  act  for 
an  additional  2  years,  for  a  total  of  5 
years. 

I  would  ask  the  pages  to  bring  to  my 
chart  at  this  time,  so  that  we  might  talk 
about  the  large  number  of  approved  pro  j  - 
ects  which  have  gone  imfimded  to  pre- 
vious years. 

First  of  sJl  I  want  to  read  about  three 
or  four  paragraphs  from  an  Atlsmta 
Journal  article  of  April  21,  1974,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Seabrook  to  which  he  talks  about 
"A  Place  To  Die": 

Among  the  most  unwanted  people  In  At- 
lanta are  dying  cancer  patients  who  have 
been  mined  financially  by  the  disease.  Hos- 
pitals don't  want  them,  and  nursing  home 
operators  are  increasingly  reluctant  to  take 
them. 

As  a  result,  Atlanta's  only  free  home  for 
destitute  cancer  victims.  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  operated  by  the  Catholic  church. 
Is  being  deluged  with  calls  from  families 
who  are  at  the  end  of  their  financial  rope 
but  stUl  want  some  decent  place  for  their 
loved  ones  to  die. 

"I  wake  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  try- 
ing to  decide  who  to  take  next."  said  Our 
Lady's  director.  Sister  Mary  Euchalra. 

"We  get  frantic  phone  calls  every  day  from 
families  whose  financial  resources  have  been 
wiped  out  by  cancer,  and  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  chances  for  any  possible  gov- 
ernment medical  aid,"  she  said. 

Now,  listen  to  this: 

Ironically,  said  Sister  Eucharla,  0\a  Lady 
Is  being  filled  more  and  more  with  Incurable 
cancer  victims  in  their  mid  30s  or  early 
408 — people  who  are  ineligible  for  govern- 
ment medical  assistance. 

That  is  the  potot,  it  Is  aflllcttog 
younger  people  In  their  most  productive 
years,  and  to  this  respect,  it  is  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  klUer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  day  is  over, 
900  people  to  this  country  will  have  died 
of  cancer,  and  one  to  every  four  sltttog 
in  this  room,  according  to  cmrent  statis- 
tics, will  die  of  cancer.  Yet  even  in  view 
of  this  staggertog  figure,  this  great  loss 
of  life  to  this  country,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  reports  that  they  can 
fund  only  about  half  of  the  scientifically 
approved  cancer  research  projects 
which  they  receive. 

This  Is  totally  unacceptable  to  those 
900  people  who  are  goiiig  to  die  today, 


and  It  should  be  unacceptable,  and  I 
know  it  is  unacceptable  to  all  of  us, 
whose  lives  are  affected  by  this  disease. 
I  refer  the  Members  to  this  chart.  These 
are  approved  but  unfimded  projects 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for 
1  year.  And,  rememl>er,  any  one  of  these 
projects  might  well  be  the  project  which 
could  produce  a  cure  for  cancer  or  a  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  scientific  director 
of  American  Medical  Center  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  also  cochalrman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  has  told  me  that  there  exists 
to  this  country  the  need  for  twice  the 
amoimt  of  dollars  as  are  currently  betog 
lised  or  even  asked  for  to  the  effort  to 
conquer  cancer. 

He  has  also  stated  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  2  additional  mtoutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinklet)  . 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  also  yield 
me  time? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
toquire  how  much  time  I  have  remato- 
tog? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
15  mtoutes  rematomg. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
was  yielded  to  the  gentleman  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  4  additional 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Dr.  Garb  stated  that 
it  was  his  impression  that  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  had  not  asked  for  this 
additional  fundtog  simply  because  ad- 
ministrators there  felt  it  was  unlikely 
that  such  tocreases  to  Government  out- 
lays could  be  passed  by  Congress  now, 
today.  To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  an 
omission  of  enormous  proportions  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  ask  for  any 
lesser  sum  simply  because  they  do  not 
thtok  they  will  get  it.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  organizations 
which  want  to  find  a  ciire  to  ask  for 
what  is  needed,  not  what  they  thtok  they 
can  get  or  what  they  think  is  possible, 
and  to  do^ess  is  not  squaring  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  levels  of  fund- 
tog  authorized  to  H.R.  13053  sufficient  to 
fund  only  half  of  the  approved  projects 
at  NCI?  Hear  me  now. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1971 
the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  for 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  recommended  to 
Congress  a  $1  billion  yearly  budget  by 
1976  with  which  to  fund  our  Nation's 
cancer  research  efforts.  This  panel  was 
composed  of  outstanding  bustoessmen, 
scientists,  and  cancer  researchers  from 
around  the  coimtrj'  and  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  now  the  Presi- 
dent's top  cancer  adviser. 

In  addresstog  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 


lic Health  and  Environment  concerning 
the  1974  Cancer  Act  Amendments.  Dr. 
A.  Hamblto  Lettcm — a  fellow  Georgian 
and  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee as  well  as  past  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  made  the  fol- 
lowing comparison: 

For  comparison  purpoaes  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  NASA  budget.  We  do  not  oppose  It. 
NASA  has  provided  sc»ne  important  biomedi- 
cal advances  such  as  extremely  deUcate  heat 
sensors  useful  in  the  detection  of  breast  can- 
cer. But  I  think  that  this  committee  might 
be  interested  In  the  fact  that,  while  we  look 
sharply  at  a  $1  bUlion  budget  for  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer,  we  are  stlU  spending  up- 
wards of  93  billion  per  year  on  the  conquest 
of  space.  NASA  to  date  has  spent  i4>proxl- 
mately  9£4  bllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  landed  on  the 
Moon  withto  this  decade.  By  way  of 
analogy,  that  is  exactly  what  my  amend- 
ment proposed  to  do  by  1980  to  the  field 
of  cancer  research.  This  is  strictly  to 
keeping  with  the  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  this  Congress  m  1970. 

One  final  thtog  and  I  will  lie  through. 
Dr.  Ltous  Pauling,  a  former  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  has  been  caDed  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's "most  valuable  natural  resources." 
I  will  just  briefly  tell  the  Members  about 
him.  He  is  the  man  who  discovered  the 
abnormality  to  the  red  blood  cells  which 
leads  to  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  reports  m  May  of  this 
year  that  he  has  been  denied  a  $37,000 
grant  to  study  possible  cancer  causes  by 
NCI.  because  the  fimds  are  not  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclusion,  my 
amendment  does  two  thtogs.  It  extends 
the  act  for  an  additional  2  years.  It 
doubles  the  authorizations  contatoed  to 
the  committee  bill.  We  are  going  to  have 
more  facts  and  flgiires  when  I  rise  to  of- 
fer my  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  sm>ply  the 
Members  with  the  facts  that  will  compel 
their  hearts  and  their  mtods  to  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  >-ield  liack  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  cMr.  Nel- 
sen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first 
want  to  thank  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  our  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  St.'^g- 
GERS,  and  also  pay  mj-  respects  to  Dr. 
Carter  on  the  committee,  a  medical  doc- 
tor, who  works  with  us  in  the  health  field 
on  the  Health  and  Environmental  Sub- 
committee, and  who  provides  valuable 
professional  information  that  we  need. 

A  moment  ago  we  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HrDNxrr*.  a  new 
member  of  our  committee,  speak.  He  is  a 
very  brilliant  and  dedicated  person  and 
I  must  pay  my  respect  to  liim  also. 

Now  dealing  with  the  whole  cancer 
problem,  to  1971  our  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  try  to  do  somethtog  about  a 
very  necessary  endeavor.  On  the  House 
side  imder  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Path.  Rogers,  we 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  fragment 
what   had  already  be«i  done,  but  we 
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wanted  to  do  a  better  job  than  had  been 
done  in  the  past.  The  bill  we  passed  did 
exactly  that. 

Many  times  we  seem  to  think  by  throw- 
ing a  bucket  of  money  at  something  we 
cure  It.  But  if  we  are  going  to  do  a  proper 
Job  of  research  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  manpower  available  to  do  it  and 
that  manpower  Is  not  always  there,  and 
we  must  also  have  other  things  such  as 
facilities  and  equipment  necessary  to  the 
research  effort.  So  we  tried  to  hit  a  me- 
dium that  was  attainable  and  have  a  goal 
that  would  be  an  effective  and  attain- 
able one. 

At  times  in  the  past  money  was  wasted 
and  manpower  was  not  there  to  do  a  job 
that  had  to  be  done,  so  we  have  tried  to 
do  our  level  best  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems with  the  kind  of  legislation  we  have 
produced. 

We  have  always  gone  on  a  3 -year  ba.sis, 
feeling  that  we  need  to  have  a  reexami- 
nation of  programs  as  we  go  along.  If  we 
extend  it  on  a  longer  term  basis  we  are 
apt  to  lose  touch  with  what  is  being  done 
in  the  program. 

We  have  tried  to  be  conservative  and 
yet  be  sure  that  the  job  will  be  done.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  this  ill- 
ness, with  cancer  in  my  own  family.  I 
know  what  a  concern  it  is  and  I  also 
know  how  successful  some  research  has 
already  been  because  of  an  Incident  I 
have  In  mind  wherein  a  cure  weis  effected, 
so  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

I  hope  this  House  passes  the  bill  as  It 
has  been  proposed  by  our  subcommittee 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  and  House  will 
agree — and  I  believe  they  will — on  the 
bill  the  Members  have  before  them  for 
consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Lagomarsiho ) . 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen.  I  rise  to 
support  the  measure.  H.R.  13053.  Na- 
tional Cancer  Amendments  of  1974.  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  liie  re- 
marks made  by  the  committee  members. 
I  compliment  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  too  many  of  my 
friends — and  relatives — have  died  of 
cancer  and  leukemia  after  almost — but 
only  Edmost — winning  the  battle.  This 
legislation  can  and  will  help  to  defeat 
this  dread  disease. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us. 
H.R.  13053,  the  proposed  National  Can- 
cer Amendments  of  1974. 

Cancer  in  its  many  forms  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  devastating  health  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people,  striking 
655,000  each  year  and  claiming  355,000 
each  year  among  its  victims.  Cancer  is 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death,  sec- 
ond only  to  heart  disease.  And,  beyond 
the  Incalculable  toil  in  human  suffering 
and  family  distress,  cancer  prodaces  an 
economic  loss  In  the  United  States  esti- 
mated at  a  staggering  $15  billion  an- 
nually. 3_ 


Yet.  the  outlook  is  Improving — at  an 
accelerating  pace.  One  out  of  every  three 
persons  who  now  have  cancer  can  ex- 
pect to  be  alive  at  least  5  years  after 
treatment.  The  odds  for  survival  and  the 
length  of  life  after  treatment  both  con- 
tinue to  rise.  There  are  one  and  a  half 
million  Americans  who  have  had  cancer 
but  are  now  well.  And.  an  additional  1 
million  cancer  patients  diagnosed  and 
treated  in  the  last  5  years  are  expected 
to  live  to  join  these  ranks. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  learning  to 
control  this  disease  is  an  indication  that 
we  are  winning  the  fight.  The  proposed 
amendments  now  before  us  are  an  ex- 
tension of  our  commitment  to  see  this 
battle  through  to  the  end — to  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  cures  to  cancer. 

What,  then,  will  this  bill  do  to  bolster 
this  commitment? 

H.R.  13053,  as  reported,  provides  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  with  total  authorizaticwis  for 
fiscal  years  1975-77  of  $2,565  billion  for 
the  national  cancer  program,  authorized 
by  section  4 IOC  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion for  cancer  control  programs,  au- 
thorlzea  by  section  409' 6)  of  that  later 
act. 

The  legislation  would  also  make  the 
following  substantive  modiflcations  in 
the  National  Cancer  Act.  It  would — 

Specify  that  the  director  of  U\e  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute — NCI — may 
make  research  and  training  grants  with- 
out national  advisory  board  review,  pro- 
vided such  individufiJ  grants  made  di- 
rectly by  the  Director  do  not  exceed  $35,- 
000  each: 

Require  the  director  of  NCI  to  collect. 
analyze  and  disseminate  information  on 
nutrition  programs  for  cancer  patients 
and  the  relationship  between  nutrition 
and  cancer; 

Require  use  of  stipends,  fellowships, 
and  career  awards  for  training  relevant 
to  cancer; 

Require  the  director  to  submit,  with  the 
NCI's  budget,  estimates  of  the  person- 
nel needed  for  the  cancer  program : 

Remove  the  limitation  of  15  on  the 
nimiber  of  cancer  research  and  demon- 
stration centers  which  the  NCI  mcy  sup- 
port; 

Provide  the  director  of  NCI  with  addi- 
tional authority  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants,  make  grants  for  construc- 
tion, alteration  and  renovation  of  re- 
search facilities,  and  disseminate  and  in- 
terpret new  Information  concerning  can- 
cer: 

Mandate  in  law  peer  review  throughout 
NIH  of  grant  applications  and  contract 
projects  In  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
presently  done  administratively  for  grant 
applications;  and 

EbKtends  permanently  the  present,  ex- 
piring authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
tract for  research  projects. 

The  need  for  this  authority  has  be«;n 
well  documented  In  the  hearings  and 
consideration  of  the  committee. 

I  have  come  in  the  past  several  yea's 
to  have  a  much  deeper  appreciation  for 
the  value  of  this  type  of  search  for  cures 
to  cancer.  I  have  come  to  this  apprecia- 


tion for  two  principal  reasons :  The  out- 
standing work  which  I  see  being  done  in 
this  subject  field,  and  my  own  personal 
encounter  with  this  disease. 

Some  of  the  most  signiflcHnt  strides 
made  toward  curing  cancer  have  oc- 
curred at  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute in  Buffsdo,  an  Institute  known 
worldwide  for  its  endeavors  in  this  re- 
gard. Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  institute  di- 
rector, serves  on  the  President's  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  and  has  major 
responsibility  in  developing  a  program 
for  national  cancer  control.  The  national 
program  for  Immunotherapy — developing 
immunities  within  the  body  to  the  causes 
of  cancer — is  centered  at  Roswell  Park, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edmund  Klein, 
chief  of  dermatology  service  at  the  insti- 
tute. 

The  extent  of  the  institute's  outstand- 
ing work  Is  evidence  in  Its  yearend  re- 
port for  1973.  which  follows: 
RoswFLL    Park    Memomai.    iNSTrrtrTE — Yeab 

End  Review  1973 
rpmi  contkibution  to  the  national  canczb 

PROGRAM 

Th©  Institute  continues  to  be  Involved  with 
the  National  Cancer  Program  establlshied  by 
the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971.  Substantial 
Input  by  the  staff  to  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram Is  demonstrated  by  cooperative  studies 
and  by  grant  awards  to  the  staff  to  explore 
various  top  priority  studies  designated  by  the 
offices  of  the  National  Cancer  Program. 

I>r.  Gerald  P.  Murphy.  Institute  Director, 
RPMI,  serves  on  the  President's  NatkDnal 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  and  has  major 
responsibility  in  developing  a  program  for 
National  Canoer  Control.  Such  programs 
should  continue  to  have  major  Impact  at 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers  such  as  Ros- 
well Park,  particularly  In  Its  efforts  to  reach 
out  to  community  hospitals  to  lm.prove  Its 
management  of  the  cancer  patient. 

The  National  Prostatic  Cancer  Project,  a 
National  Cancer  Institute  grant-suppwrted 
program  of  research,  was  granted  funds  to 
establish  a  center  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gerald 
P.  Murphy.  The  Center's  prime  objective  Is 
to  develop  a  national  prontate  program  to 
assl.st  In  learning  more  about  prostate  cancer. 

A  national  program  for  Immunotherapy 
has  been  developed,  with  the  major  center  at 
Roswell  Park.  The  Immune  system  of  the 
body  has  been  known  to  be  a  primary  defense 
against  bacteria,  viruses  and  foreign  Invad- 
ers. It  has  recently  been  found  to  play  a  ma- 
jor role  against  cancer.  Immunotherapy  Is 
also  important  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
care  for  the  cancer  patient.  Treatment  of 
cancer  patients  at  RosweU  Park  Memorial 
Institute  Include  Immunotherapy  as  well  as 
surgery,  radiation  therapy,  and  chemother- 
apy. The  progrtun  Is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edmund  Klein,  Chief  of  Dermatology 
Service  at  RPMI. 

PHYSICAL   EXPANSION    AT  RPMI 

Construction  made  possible  by  the  $5.- 
500,000  construction  grant  awarded  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  Roswell  Park 
for  the  Cancer  Cell  Center  Is  on  schedule. 
The  facility  will  house  the  cancer  cell  activ- 
ities of  Dr.  Pressman,  Dr.  Sandberg,  and  Dr. 
Weiss  In  a  co-ordinated  fashion.  This  build- 
ing wUl  represent  a  major  thrust  forward  for 
basic  cancer-research  programs  directly  ap- 
plied to  clinical  settings  at  the  Institute.  It 
represents  substantial  amount  of  Federal 
funds  awarded  for  cancer  research  to  New 
York  State,  to  the  Health  Deptwtment,  and 
to  the  Institute. 

Construction  has  started  on  the  Ambulatory 
Care  Center,  to  be  located  In  the  entrance 
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area  of  the  present  clinical  faculties.  Struc- 
ture will  serw  the  needs  of  the  Institute  by 
permitting  appropriate  expansion  of  out- 
patient diagnosis  and  treatment  efforts.  It 
wUl  enable  treatment  of  larger  numbers  of 
patients  more  rapidly,  and  to  handle  a  suit- 
able Increase  In  patient  referral.  Patient 
treatment  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute's cancer  research  program,  and  contrlb- 
utee  indirectly  to  fiscal  stability  of  the  health 
Income  plan. 

Construction  has  been  underway  to  pro- 
vide adequate  ^ace  for  a  team  ^proacb 
to  patient  rehabilitation  between  seven 
major  services.  The  program  will  allow  as- 
sistance to  each  patient  with  his  own  par- 
ticular program  In  helping  to  restore  blm 
to  his  former  life  of  purposeful  activity. 

Continued  growth  at  RPMI  Is  exemplified 
by  the  new  1600  car  parking  ramp  for  the 
use  of  employees,  patients  and  visitors.  It 
occupies  a  full  city  block,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  Is  expected  to  open  by  the  first 
of  March  1974. 

NEW  FBOCRAM  ORIENTATION  AT  RPMI 

From  available  State  resources,  a  new  De- 
partment of  MolectUar  Biology  was  formed 
and  Is  now  functioning.  This  department  Is 
currently  supported  by  seven  grants  totaling 
•506,000,  representing  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  American  Cancer 
Society,  and  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  department  objective  Is  to  study  cancer 
on  a  molecular  level. 

At  Roawell  Park,  a  number  of  Investigators 
having  widely  different  disciplines  have 
joined  together  to  develop  a  further  iinder- 
standing  of  the  mechanism  by  which  en- 
vironmental contaminants  and  synthetic 
chemicals  produce  cancer.  The  Membrane 
and  Carcinogenesis  Research  Program  at 
Roswell  Park  Is  studying  carcinogenesis  at 
the  cellular  level — with  particular  emphasis 
on  chemical  carcinogenesis.  Scientific  ex- 
change with  colleagues  at  RPMI  Is  facili- 
tated by  weekly  discussion  groups  which 
focus  on  different  aspects  of  cancer  research. 
The  combined  resources  at  the  Orchard  Park 
Laboratories  with  its  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  space, 
and  the  RosweU  Park  Memorial  Institute 
Buffalo  campus  are  eommltted  to  a  concerted 
research  attack  on  the  enigma  of  the  car- 
cinogenic process. 

The  pharmacology  program  with  a  cur- 
rent annual  support  of  $1,030,000  from  NTH 
grants  has  aided  In  expanding  the  Insti- 
tute's efforts  to  develop  and  study  new 
chemotherapeutlc  dnigs.  Progress  made  in 
this  area  on  a  rapid  basis  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  continued  and  substantial 
State  support  and  NTH  grant  support.  The 
pharmacology  program  expansion  has  been 
made  physically  pooalble  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  James  T.  Grace  Cancer  Drug  Cen- 
ter faculty. 

RPMI  has  expanded  Its  effort  to  educate 
the  public  about  cancer.  Cancer  informa- 
tion through  the  telephone  has  been  Insti- 
tuted at  RPMI  as  a  public  service.  The  Can- 
Dial  Tape  Library  consisting  of  26  tapes  ar« 
presented  in  an  easy-to-undentand  lan- 
guage and  help  answer  oommnn  quectlona 
about  cancer.  The  tapes  may  be  requested 
to  be  played  from  9  a.m.  to  1  ajn.  Monday 
thru  Sunday  by  dialing  one  telephone  num- 
ber. The  service  Is  to  alert  the  public  to 
cancer  problems,  not  to  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency to  diagnose  Illness,  or  to  replace  the 
famUy  doct<x'. 

som  AC001CPLISSUXNT8  AT  snci 
A  cancer  patient  akin  test  for  determining 
tha  Immunological  statua  of  the  patient  lias 
beendeveloped. 

It  waa  Initially  most  cleazly  demonstrated 
at  BFMI  that  a  variety  of  tumon  have  awne 
niaterlals  with  a  common  antigen  site,  Ue.. 
k  feature  at  tbe  molecular  level  to  which  a 
patlent'a  Immunnloglffal  system  may  react. 
llM  extent  of  this  reaotlan  can  be  meacurad 
la  soma  eaaea  and  used  aa  an  Index  for 
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modifying  and  improving  the  patient's 
therapy. 

Tbe  activity  of  a  particular  chemical,  Dl- 
ammlnedlchloroplatlntim.  Is  striking  In  all 
cell  typce  of  testicular  tumors.  Tliree  of  11 
patients  showed  complete  tumor  regression. 
Three  of  11  showed  partial  regression  and  3 
of  11  showed  objective  Improvement  but  less 
than  60%  regression. 

A  long-term  clinical  study  demonstrated 
that  modest  doses  of  thyroid  hormone  may 
Induce  a  persistent  regression  of  some  non- 
toxic goiters. 

A  correlation  between  the  chromosomal 
findings  In  acute  myeloblsstlc  leukemia 
with  the  survival  of  such  patients  was  found. 
There  is  a  definite  indication  that  the  ab- 
sence of  some  certain  readily  recognizable 
cells  (diploid  cells)  carrlee  a  very  grave 
prognosis  in  this  disease. 

If  a  patient  Is  made  bypersendtlve  to 
BacUIua  Calmette  Ouefine  Vasclne  (BCO), 
the  capacity  to  establish  reaction  to  other 
antigens  Is  markedly  Increased. 

Evidence  has  been  reported  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  common  tumor  specific  antigen  In 
human  serious  cystadenocarclnomas  of  the 
ovary.  This  antigen  Is  absent  In  normal  ovar- 
ian tissue  and  other  normal  organs  and  Is 
inununologlcally  unrelated  to  other  known 
tuxnca:  antigens.  Further  Immunological  test- 
ing of  various  tumors  to  date  has  revealed 
this  antigen  to  be  present  only  In  serious 
and  mucinous  cystadenocarclnomas  of  the 
ovary. 

Adrlamycln,  a  new  antitumor  antibiotic, 
has  been  shown  to  be  highly  active  against 
uterine  sercomas,  squamous  cell  carcinomas 
of  the  female  genital  tract  and  some  unusual 
cancers.  Since  these  tumors  usually  do  not 
respond  to  other  chemotherapeutlc  agents. 
Adrlamycln  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
chemotherapeutlc  armamentarium  of  the 
gynecologic  oncologist. 

A  new  and  simple  method  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  synthesis  of  some  sugar-like 
compounds  (oUgoeaccbarldes)  which  are 
useful  in  Investigating  particular  enzymes 
(glycosldases  and  glycosyl  transferees)  in- 
volved in  the  biosynthesis  and  metabolism 
of  the  glycoproteins  of  gynecologic  cancers. 

The  method  of  prefabrlcatlon  in  pharyn- 
goesophageal  reconstruction  developed  by 
Bakamjlan  has  proven  to  be  a  significant 
contribution  to  bead  and  neck  cancer  sur- 
gery. 

Tbe  reed  fistuls  method  of  spee<di  rehabil- 
itation, developed  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute,  has  restored  vocal  function  to  a 
group  of  pbaryngolaryngertomy  patients  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop good  oral  communication. 

A  particular  compound.  8CH  18521,  has 
been  found  useful  In  treating  far  advanced 
prostatic  cancer. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the  assay  of  car- 
clnoembryonlc  antigen  (CEA)  can  be  used 
to  detect  the  early  recurrence  of  metastatic 
disease  In  patients  with  carlnomas  of  tbe 
colon  and  lung  and  as  an  adjuvant  In  the 
treatment  of  patients. 

Tbe  techniques  for  viewing  easentlaUy  live 
cells  In  an  electron  mlscroeoope  have  been 
developed,  and  many  electron  micrographs 
of  cancer  cells  have  been  obtained. 

A  new  animal  kidney  cancer  that  can  be 
transplanted  has  been  developed  and  Is  of 
value  In  screening  anticancer  compounds. 

The  antileukemla  action  of  B-deazaurldlne 
In  mice  was  established. 

Statistical  studies  have  shown  that  present 
methods  of  calculating  "safe"  levels  of  radia- 
tion are  seriously  In  error:  they  may  protect 
the  normal  Individual  but  they  fall  to  protect 
the  susceptible  Individuals  who  need  this 
protection  most. 

Hybrid  man-mouse  cells,  formed  through 
special  techniques,  have  been  used  to  assign 
certain  genes  to  positions  on  particular 
chromosomes  and  should  be  useful  In  map- 
ping genes  on  rearranged  chromoeonfMie  In 
tumors. 


C-type  tumor  virus  production  was  dem- 
onstrated In  man-mouse  cell  hybrids  derived 
from  parent  cells  not  producing  the  virus. 
The  virus  production  was  presumably  stim- 
ulated by  the  Interaction  and  complementa- 
tion of  the  human  and  mouse  genes  being 
In  the  same  hybrid  cell. 

Cigarettes  made  with  paper  modified  La 
either  of  two  ways  are  moderately  less  car- 
cinogenic than  are  standard  cigarettes.  The 
modifications  Include  the  addition  of  am- 
monium su  If  am  ate  to  the  paper  or  tbe  addi- 
tion of  a  thin  film  of  aluminum  on  the  In- 
ner surface  of  the  p«4>er.  In  both  cases,  the 
cigarettes  bum  more  slowly  between  puffs. 

Recent  data  Indicate  that  plasma  from 
human  leukemia  patients  has  helped  activity 
for  defective  Friend  spleen  focus-forming 
virus.  This  may  have  potential  value  In  de- 
termining the  eliologlc  agent  responsible  for 
the  induction  of  various  forms  of  leukemia 
and  lymphoma  In  man.  Studies  on  the  levels 
of  helper  activity  recovered  from  the  plasma 
of  leukemic  patients  and  from  members  of 
their  families  may  contribute  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  effectiveness  of  various  chemo- 
therapeutlc agents  In  tbe  treatment  of  leu- 
kemia and  may  also  enable  us  to  determine 
If  certain  forms  of  leukemia  are  Infectious 
(I.e..  transmitted  either  vertically  or  borl- 
zontally  by  a  human  leukemia  virus.) 

Long-term  culturlng  of  normal  mammary 
cells  directly  from  mammary  tissue  is  pos- 
sible. This  will  provide  a  model  for  the  study 
of  mammary  carcinogenesis. 

Evidence  that  an  Iriportant  part  (the 
variable  regions  of  two  different  kinds  c^ 
human  autlbodles  may  be  synthesized  using 
genetic  Information  from  the  same  gene  was 
found  In  the  myeloma  proteins  from  a  single 
patient. 

A  distinctive  component  of  the  human 
KLA  hlstocompatlbUlty  antigen.  Important 
in  tissue  transplantation,  has  been  isolated. 

A  second  T-cell  line  has  been  established  In 
culture  starting  with  cells  in  the  blood  of  a 
patient  with  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia. 
T-cells  are  a  cell  type  importtuit  In  combat- 
lug  cancer  cells  and  such  cell  Unes  are  of 
value  In  gaining  an  understanding  of  how 
this  occurs. 

The  genetic  site  controlling  cellular  dif- 
ferentiation of  an  Important  enzyme,  B- 
gelectoeldase.  In  mice  has  been  Identified.  It  Is 
located  In  cbromoaome  9. 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  Roswell  Park 
Institute  and  Its  dedicated  staff. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  told  I.  too,  had 
cancer,  skin  cancer.  You  have  not  had  a 
shock  quite  go  through  you  like  being 
told  you  have  cancer,  for  all  its  forms 
still  claim  lives.  Thankfully,  skin  cancer 
is  one  of  the  least  dangerous  forms,  but 
we  must  understand  why  it  is.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  found  cures  and  con- 
trols for  it;  it  can  now  be  treated.  But. 
at  one  time  it,  too,  could  not. 

That  is  what  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  Is:  To  give  us  more  cures  for  more 
kinds  of  cancer,  so  that  one  day  someone 
being  told  that  they  have  lymphocytic 
leukemia — one  of  the  most  dreaded 
forms  of  canoer  today— can  regard  It 
with  the  same  view  that  we  do  skin  can- 
cer now. 

Every  bit  of  meaningful  research  done 
moves  us  closer  to  that  goal,  closer  to 
cures  for  all  forms  of  cancer.  I  am  aware 
of  the  great  work  being  done  on  cancer 
research  around  the  country  and  they 
certainly  deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all 
diseases  and  fears  that  have  plagued 
mankind  for  as  long  as  he  has  inhah1t<xl 
the  Earth,  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  word  "cancer"  and  what  it  denotea 
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strikes  a  stronger  sense  of  fear  and  dread 
than  any  other. 

Surely,  It  will  be  a  time  of  great 
triumph  and  achievement  when,  at  last, 
man  has  truly  made  significant  Inroads 
In  Isolating  and  finding  cures  for  the 
various  tjrjjes  of  cancer  that  exist  Those 
of  you  who  have  lost  a  loved  one  to  can- 
cer know  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge 
that  lies  ahead. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  to  speak 
In  behalf  of  the  subsUtute  to  H.R.  13053. 
the  Cancer  Act  amendments,  being  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley). 

In  my  view,  the  channeling  of  oiu"  fi- 
nancial resources  Into  this  particular 
area  Is  not  merely  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary— It  Is  imperative.  And.  It  Is  crucial 
that  we  not  merely  provide  token  nor 
partial  fimds  for  cancer  research  pro- 
grams. We  must  direct  as  much  as  pos- 
sible into  the  effort.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  authorization  of  some  $2.7  billion,  as 
called  for  in  HJl.  13053,  represents  an 
adequate  authorization.  If  we  are  going 
to  relate,  in  any  way,  the  Issue  of  Federal 
sp>ending  with  the  fight  against  cancer, 
then  we  can  never  hope  to  defeat  nor 
turn  back  the  threat  of  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. An  authorization  of  $11.5  billion, 
however,  as  called  for  in  the  Brinkley 
amendment,  is  not  excessive.  It  Is 
responsible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  direct  a  lesser 
amoimt  into  the  assault  against  cancer. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  necessary  in- 
crease in  the  funding  authorization  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Congress- 
man Brinklet's  substitute  proposal 
would  also  double  each  of  the  three 
yearly  appropriations  authorized  In  the 
committee  bill.  It  would  extend  these  ap- 
propriations for  an  additional  2  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1979. 

It  is  startling  to  note  that  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  reported  that  they 
are  able  to  fund  only  one-half  of  the  sci- 
entifically approved  cancer  research 
projects  which  they  received.  This  Is  a 
shameful  record,  for  which  we  certainly 
cannot  blame  the  Cancer  Institute.  The 
blame  must  fall  on  the  Congress,  for  re- 
search is  the  only  means  of  achieving 
success  in  combating  this  disease,  which 
is  second  only  to  heart  disease  in  claiming 
lives.  Research  is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Ion£  and  difficult  struggle  to  remove  the 
fear  of  the  cancer  threat  from  our  lives. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay,  nor  can  we 
afford  to  provide  anything  less  than  a 
total  commitment  to  the  effort. 

Our  colleagues  In  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  committee  have  de- 
voted time  and  effort  to  the  development 
of  cancer  research  legislation.  Through 
their  efforts,  we  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  and  act  upon  this  critical 
issue  at  this  time. 

However,  the  task  that  lies  ahead  and 
the  goal  we  seek  to  achieve  demands  that 
we  approve  Mr.  Brinkley's  substitute 
bill.  To  do  less  would  be  falling  in  our 
determination  to  attack  the  problem  fully 
and  completely. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague's  amendment  to 
increase  the  authorizations  in  the  bill  for 
the  conquest  of  csuicer. 


This  Is  the  most  terrifying  of  diseases, 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  In 
this  country.  The  energy  crisis,  pollution, 
crime  and  communism  together  will 
never  cripple,  bankrupt,  devastate  and 
destroy  as  many  of  us  as  will  cancer. 

Today,  there  are  unfunded  grants  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  that  total 
more  than  $2  million.  Despite  a  shortage 
of  laboratory  facilities,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent over  $29  million  in  construction  grant 
applications  which  have  been  approved, 
but  remain  unfunded. 

Recently,  Dr.  A.  Hamblin  Letton,  past 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, made  a  comparison  between  cancer 
research  and  the  budget  for  space  ex- 
ploration, and  stated  that  while  we  look 
sharply  at  a  $1  billion  budget  for  the  con- 
quest of  cancer,  we  are  still  spending  up- 
ward of  $3  billion  p>er  year  on  the  con- 
quest of  space,  and  the  NASA  to  date 
has  spent  approximately  $54  billion. 

We  must  not  negate  nor  disparage 
space  exploration.  In  fact,  NASA  has  pro- 
vided some  important  biomedical  ad- 
vances, such  as  extremely  delicate  heat 
sensors  useful  in  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer.  However,  it  is  so  essential  that  we 
reorganize  our  priorities,  especially  our 
scientific  and  medical  expenditures,  so 
that  our  first  concern  will  always  be  to 
reduce  disease,  pain  and  suffering  among 
our  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  13053,  the  National  Can- 
cer Amendments  of  1974. 

I  commend  my  coUeagues  on  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  for  their  foresight  in 
writing  the  original  legislation  establish- 
ing the  national  cancer  and  cancer  con- 
trol programs  and  for  this  bill  extending 
and  strengthening  those  programs  and 
clarifying  Congress'  Intent  for  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Subconunittee,  I  have  been  hearing  testi- 
mony from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  on  the  progress  we  have 
been  making  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  continue  that  effort 
and  strengthen  It. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  excellence  of  our 
basic  research  effort  and  the  new  knowl- 
edge we  are  gaining  on  the  origins  and 
treatment  of  this  terrible  disease. 

I  am  even  more  impressed  at  the  way 
In  which  we  are  learning  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  that  basic  research  In  diagnosis 
and  treatment  and  what  this  means  in 
human  terms.  For  example,  20  years  ago 
most  children  with  acute  lymphocytic 
leukemia  died  within  a  few  months.  All 
of  them  died  within  a  few  years.  Now  half 
of  those  treated  with  radiation  and  a 
combination  of  anticancer  drugs  are  alive 
5  years  after  diagnosis. 

We  are  proving  that  by  making  a  con- 
certed effort,  by  mobilizing  our  re«oiut;es. 
we  can  more  quickly  apply  what  we  learn 
in  the  medical  laboratory  In  the  research 
clinic.  The  next  step  Is  to  make  that  ap- 
plication in  general  medical  practice. 

This  bill  extends  the  national  cancer 
and  cancer  control  programs  for  3  more 
years. 

It  has  some  Important  new  provisions. 

It  requires  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  Information  on  nutrition 
programs  for  cancer  patients  and  on  the 
relation  between   nutrition  and  cancer. 


It  insists  that  training  stipends,  fel- 
lowships, and  career  awards  be  used  to 
train  researchers  and  other  professionals 
in  the  field  of  cancer.  I  feel  very  strwigly 
about  this  provision  of  the  act.  No  greater 
threat  to  our  biomedical  research  pro- 
grams has  been  made  than  efforts  to 
weaken  and  dismantle  our  training  pro- 
grams. 

Congress  will  now  receive  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
his  estimates  of  the  personnel  he  needs 
to  carry  out  these  programs.  We  have 
had  considerable  evidence  in  the  appro- 
priations hearings  that  personnel  ceil- 
ings and  reductions  made  for  purely 
budgetary  considerations  are  undercut- 
ting our  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

The  limitation  of  15  on  the  number  of 
cancer  research  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters is  removed. 

Congress  restates  itf  determination 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
carry  forward  a  balanced  biomedical  re- 
search program. 

And,  in  a  very  important  provision,  the 
peer  review  system  is  legislatively  es- 
tablished for  NIH  and  NIMH.  The  ex- 
cellence of  our  biomedical  research 
programs,  the  greatest  In  the  world,  rests 
on  the  participation  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  making  Judgments  on  the 
merit  of  proposed  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  pieces  of 
legislation  I  can  support  as  whole- 
heartedly as  this  one.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  add  their  support. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  it  essential  that  this 
Congress  pass  H.R.  13053,  the  National 
Cancer  Amendments  of  1974.  The  con- 
tinuation of  research  into  the  causes  and 
cures  of  cancer  is  an  endeavor  of  high 
priority  in  eliminating  such  fatal  diseases 
as  cancer. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  cancer 
claiming  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  annually.  Recent 
studies  Indicate  to  us  that  cancer  is  on 
the  rise  in  America,  and  wUl  prove  fatal 
to  millions  of  Americans  In  the  years  to 
come,  unless  we  act  now  to  check  the 
spread  of  this  crippling  disease. 

H.R.  13053  provides  for  total  appro- 
priations over  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
in  the  amounts  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  na- 
tional cancer  program,  and  $200  million 
for  cancer  control  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  appropriations  represent 
money  well  spent;  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  channeling  large  sums  of 
money  into  the  research  of  cancer,  can 
assure  future  generations  of  existence 
free  from  the  threat  of  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  history  of  the  past  century,  there 
are  many  instances  where  maladies  orig- 
inally considered  to  be  incurable  and 
fatal  have  been  brought  under  human 
control  through  the  amazing  accomplish- 
ments of  medical  research.  It  Is  time.  I 
feel,  that  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide the  mechanisms  through  which 
cancer  can  be  overcome.  Much  progress 
has  been  made;  there  still  remains,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  done.  To  bring  to  a  halt 
the  progress  of  reseeu'ch  made  possible 
through  Federal  funding  would  Indeed  be 
a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  Congress; 
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cur  commitment  to  the  goal  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  threat  of  cancer  cannot  be 
abandctned  so  easily.  The  potential  vic- 
tims of  cancer  in  the  future  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  shirk  our  duty  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  speedy 
passage  of  H.R.  13053.  To  halt  the  spread 
of  cancer,  we  must  act,  and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress- 
man PAm.  FiNDLEY  is  out  of  the  coimtry 
on  official  business  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today,  but  he  has  written 
me  expressing  his  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  H.R.  13053,  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  amendments.  I  would  like  to  place 
his  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  m. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  John  :  I  am  aoiry  I  wUl  nort  be  present 
when  HJl.  13053  comes  to  tbe  floor,  but  I 
will  be  In  tbe  Middle  East  on  a  matter  of 
considerable  bumanltartan  concern. 

The  National  Oancer  Act  Amendments  pro- 
posal Is  one  of  tbe  most  Important  measures 
to  come  before  Congress  In  tbe  medical  field. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  tbe  appalling  num- 
ber of  deatbs  eacb  year  from  cancer.  Vir- 
tually every  family  bas  b«en  touched — direct- 
ly or  Indirectly — by  this  dread  disease.  It  Is 
perhaps  the  most  feared  cause  of  death  In 
the  United  States. 

Modem  medical  science  Is  struggling  to 
orercome  this  klUer,  but  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  needed. 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  Implement  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971,  which  launched  a 
Biistalned  commitment  to  fight  and  conquer 
cancer.  It  strengthened  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  established  a  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  most  Important  of  all,  it 
authorized  fifteen  comprehensive  cancer 
centers. 

The  expanded  cancer  research  program 
which  resulted  from  that  legislation  has  fo- 
cused on  two  objectives — first,  to  speed  re- 
search on  early  diagnosis,  the  causes  of  can- 
cer and  preventive  and  treatment  techniques; 
and  second,  to  educate  the  general  public  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  detecting  and 
combatting  ctmcer. 

This  concerted  effort  has  already  led  to 
significant  results.  New  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  found,  largely  as  a  result  of  re- 
search In  radiation.  Immunology,  drug  ther- 
apy and  surgical  techniques. 

Twelve  of  the  fifteen  authorized  cancer 
centers  are  now  In  operation. 

H.R.  13053  extends  the  National  Cancer 
Act  for  three  years,  and  adds  several  Impor- 
tant new  provisions.  These  are  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  program  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  mlnlmimi  of  red-tape  and  bu- 
reaucracy. In  addition,  the  bill  removes  the 
fifteen -center  limit  Imposed  by  tbe  original 
Act,  so  that  additional  centers  may  be  con- 
structed should  the  need  arise. 

The  bill  also  contains  commendable  pro- 
visions for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
on  the  causes,  prevention,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cancer. 

This  measure  will  make  possible  significant 
progress  In  the  area  of  cancer  research  and 
treatment. 

Tour  committee  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
In  drafting  this  Important  bill.  It  bas  my  full 
support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtn,   FtNDLFT, 

Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  National 
Cancer  Amendments  of  1974.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  excellent 
measure  they   have   reported   and   for 


their  prompt  action  in  bringing  it  to  the 
House  floor. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  cancer 
is  the  most  terrifying  disease  we  face 
today.  Cancer  victims  include  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  all  races,  and  all  ages. 
I  venture  to  say  there  Is  probably  not 
a  man  or  woman  in  this  chamber  whose 
life  has  not  been  touched  by  cancer  at 
one  time  or  another. 

It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
655,000  Americans  will  develop  cancer 
during  1974,  and  355,000  will  die  from  the 
disease,  more  than  14,000  of  them  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  alone. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must 
move  ahead  with,  and  Intensify,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  effort  to  find  the 
cause  and  cure  for  cancer.  We  have  an 
opportimity  to  strive  for  that  goal  imder 
this  legislation. 

H.R.  13053  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  cancer  program  for  3  additional 
years  in  the  amount  of  $2,765  billion,  al- 
most $1  billion  more  than  the  last  3 
years. 

Besides  the  overall  Increase  in  fund- 
ing, the  bill  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  comprehensive  cancer  centers 
which  are  designed  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  new  discoveries,  new 
and  improved  methods  of  diagnosis,  and 
new  approaches  to  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  overwhelming 
approval  of  this  bill  by  the  House,  and 
prompt  agreement  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
in  the  vital  work  of  combating  cancer. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  National  Cancer  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  H.R.  13053. 

Over  350,000  persons,  victims  of  the 
over  100  forms  of  cancer  known  today, 
will  die  in  the  United  States  this  year. 
Another  650,000  or  more  will  contract 
this  insidious  disease.  Many  of  these  will 
die  in  the  ensuing  months  unless  we  are 
successful  in  winning  the  battle  against 
cancer. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  pest  few  years  by  research  scien- 
tists in  discovering  the  causes  and  im- 
proving the  treatments  available  to  those 
struck  by  this  affliction.  A  greater 
amount  of  progress  remains  yet  to  be 
achieved. 

H.R.  13053,  imder  consideration  today, 
is  intended  to  extend  and  augment  the 
vital  research  effort  that  has  been  wisely 
expanded  over  the  last  several  years.  It 
would  extend  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971,  with  positive  modifications, 
through  1977.  It  will,  if  enacted  into  law, 
increase  funding  of  the  national  cancer 
program  as  well  as  provide  funds  for 
other  cancer  control  programs. 

We  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  argue 
against  this  vitally  needed  research  ef- 
fort. Still,  we  must  remember  the  other 
valuable  research  efforts  conducted  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  that 
also  need  our  support.  We  must  not, 
above  all,  Increase  our  cancer  effort  at 
the  expense  of  other  desperately  needed 
medical  research  efforts.  We  can  and 
must  afford  to  do  both.  We  cannot  afford 
not  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  is  obvious. 
The  cause  is  worthwhile.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  move  in  support  of  saving 


lives  now  and  in  the  future  by  voting  for 
H.R. 13053. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration to  extend  the  Nationsd  Cancer 
Act  through  1977.  This  legislation  would 
not  only  extend  the  Nation's  nati(»ial 
cancer  program  but  would  also  make 
several  substantive  changes  In  the  act  to 
significantly  improve  it. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  has  been  progress- 
ing well.  To  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the 
program  has  brought  pap  tests  and  can- 
cer information.  This  year  Maine's  pro- 
gram will  fimd  the  administration  of  pap 
tests  through  the  National  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  Regional  Medical  Centers.  Also 
in  Maine,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  helped  to  Initiate  research  projects 
in  chemotherapy  and  immxmolog>'.  The 
use  of  chemotherapy  has  already  reaped 
benefits  nationally,  and  the  concept  that 
our  own  bodies  can,  with  help,  develop 
immunity  is  most  promising.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Jaclcson  Laboratory  in  Bar 
Harbor  has  approximately  $700,000  in 
Federal  grants  to  study  the  viral  and 
genetic  Influences  In  cancer.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  at  Orono  Is  also  engaged 
in  cancer  research  under  institute  grants. 

Despite  all  of  this  progress,  cancer  re- 
mains, of  course,  the  second  greatest 
cause  of  death  in  our  country.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  dread  disease  known  to 
man,  and  now  is  certainly  not  the  time 
to  let  up  on  our  efforts  to  combat  it.  I 
strongly  urge  passage,  therefore,  of  H.R. 
13053,  the  National  Cancer  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  quickly  pass  H.R. 
13053,  the  National  Cancer  Amendments 
of  1974.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we 
extend  the  life  of  this  most  Important 
agency,  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Cancer  is  the  No.  2  killer  of  Americans 
today.  Only  heart  disease  takes  the  lives 
of  more  people  each  year.  But  in  some 
ways  cancer  Is  more  horrible,  because  the 
victim  is  far  more  likely  to  suffer,  to 
waste  away,  and.  to  be  in  deep  pain  dur- 
ing his  last  days. 

The  cure  for  this  deadly  disease,  one 
which  may  strike  almost  any  part  of  the 
body,  has  eluded  us  to  this  day.  Despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  developed  ft.mft^ng 
scientific,  and  specifically  medical,  capa- 
bilities, we  are  still  almost  totally  in  the 
dark  about  cancer. 

Accordingly,  in  1971  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  it  was  time  for  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  fight  against  cancer.  We 
determined  that  a  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute should  be  set  up  and  generously 
funded  for  3  years.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported that  important  legislative  effort. 

Now  that  the  bill  Is  up  for  renewal,  I 
wish  to  restate  my  unqualified  support 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  its 
objectives.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  signifi- 
cantly increases  fimding  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  some  important  procedurtd  modifi- 
cations are  contained  in  the  bill  which 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  effort  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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In  the  next  3  years,  we  are  proposing 
to  spend  $2,765  billion  in  the  fight  aeainst 
cancer.  This  Is  an  increase  of  almost  |1 
blUton  over  what  we  spent  in  the  last  3 
years.  We  will  spend  $200  mlUloci  for  can- 
cer control  atone  during  the  life  of  this 
bUl.  where  we  spent  only  $110  million 
under  the  old  bill.  These  amounts  asieak 
eioquently  of  the  oommltment  we  are 
mftUng  to  finding  the  causes  of  cancer 
and  to  develop  a  cure. 

The  Improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  program  are  also  significant.  We  are 
doubling  the  number  of  consultants  to 
the  National  Canoer  Institute,  from  50 
to  100  experts.  We  are  directing  the  In- 
stitute to  gather  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation on  the  relation  between  nutrition 
and  cancer  so  that  research  break- 
throughs in  this  critical  area  of  health 
can  save  lives  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally, 
we  are  eliminating  the  present  restriction 
of  15  on  the  number  of  comprehensive 
cancer  centers  which  may  be  established 
to  get  new  knowledge  Into  the  medical 
mainstream.  It  is  inescapable  that  if 
research  Information  Is  not  shared  quick- 
ly, lives  may  be  lost.  That  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
the  elimination  of  this  restriction  goes  a 
long  way  to  making  that  priority  clear. 
We  are  not  just  dealing  with  a  scientific 
problem.  We  are  trying  to  help  people 
stay  alive. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  H JR.  13053. 

Mr.  MATSDNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  renews  our  national 
commitment  to  conquer  that  dreaded 
killer  disease,  cancer.  As  a  cosponoor  of 
the  original  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act 
legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  13053. 

This  bill  authorizes  $2.8  billico  over 
the  next  3  years  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  national  cancer  program.  It  dis- 
charges well  the  dual  responsibilities  of 
the  original  act — intensive,  coordinated 
research  into  the  disease,  and  demcm- 
stration  and  education  efforts  to  put  the 
fruits  of  the  research  into  use. 

Since  Congress  enacted  the  program 
In  1971,  progress  toward  ernes  and  pre- 
ventatives for  canoer  has  been  improving 
at  an  accelerating  rate.  Fully  one-third 
of  those  who  now  have  cancer  will  be 
alive  5  years  from  now.  A  million  and  a 
half  Americans  have  had  cancer  and  re- 
covered: another  million  now  imdergolng 
treatment  can  be  expected  to  be  cured. 

Yet  no  one  denies  the  enormity  of  the 
task  remaining.  It  is  estimated  that  an- 
other two-thirds  of  a  million  Amcsricans 
will  develop  cancer  in  1974;  more  than 
half  of  these  victims  will  die  as  a  result. 
Cancer  is  still,  next  to  heart  disease,  the 
second  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  commendatde  mo- 
mentum achieved  by  the  national  cancer 
program  must  be  msUntalned.  New 
knowledge  Is  desperately  needed  about 
causes,  detection,  preventUm.  and  treat- 
ment. The  system  of  comprehensive  can- 
cer centers  must  be  expanded  and 
strengthened.  Administrative  function- 
ing of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
needs  to  be  Improved.  And  we  Deed  to 
insure  that  emphasis  on  finding  a  cure 


for  cancer  does  not  stifle  scientific  re- 
search carried  out  by  other  programs 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  beUeve  that  H.R.  13053  will  accom- 
plish all  of  these  goals,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJtt.  13053.  the  National  Can- 
cer Amendments  of  1974. 

Cruel  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  deva- 
stating health  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion. The  second  leading  cause  of  death 
in  our  Nation,  cancer  is  a  monster  which 
indiscriminately  afflicts  both  the  young 
and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  in  its  more 
than  a  hundred  varying  forms. 

In  recognizing  the  urgent  need  to  com- 
bat the  suffering  and  deaths  from  can- 
cer. Congress  authorized  the  National 
cancer  program  in  1971.  As  the  termina- 
tion of  that  program  Is  approaching,  the 
93d  Congress  has  recognized  the  necessity 
of  continuing  and  stepping  up  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  in  researching  and  develop- 
ing cures  for  this  dread  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  brought  before 
us  today  a  measure  which  provides  the 
wherewlthaU  for  intensified  efforts  in  re- 
searching and  disseminating  information 
about  cancer. 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  that  the  Ad- 
ministration supports  this  legislative  et- 
fort  seeking  cures  and  cancer  prevention. 
There  is  hardly  an  individual  within  our 
Natlon  whose  family  or  friends  have  not 
been  touched  by  some  form  of  cancer. 
While  we  have  made  some  gains  in  the 
batUe — there  is  a  million  and  a  half  peo- 
ple who  were  reported  to  have  been 
afUcted  but  are  now  well — the  need  to 
intensify  our  efforts  is  an  tmderstood  and 
accepted  fact. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  authorized  in- 
creased fimding  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowleclge  by  coordinated 
research  efforts  within  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  Accordingly.  I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  support  to  this  worthy  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
seeking  a  remedy  for  this  most  serious 
health  problem  by  voting  In  favor  of 
HJl.  13053.     

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us,  HJl.  13053,  designed  to 
improve  the  national  cancer  program 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  that 
program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  cer- 
tainly merits  and  shoiild  receive  our 
overwhelming  endorsement. 

In  simple  substance  this  measure  will 
coordinate,  strengthen,  and  accelerate 
our  national  commitment  to  eventually 
control  and  eliminate  the  curse  of  cancer 
upon  our  citizens. 

As  is  commonly  known,  cancer  is  truly 
the  No.  1  health  problem  affecting  the 
American  people,  and  the  occiirrence  of 
cancer  is,  unfortunately,  increasing. 

In  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
such  increase,  together  with  the  warning 
of  the  experts  that  the  natine  of  cancer 
still  remains  largely  unknown,  we  have 
the  clear  legislative  duty  of  enlisting  and 
marshaling  the  most  effective  scientific 
resources  of  this  country  to  win  the  fight 
against  cancer. 

The  medical  authorities  advise  us  that 
there  has  been  some  limited  encouraging 


progress  In  the  war  on  cancer  but  there 
is  a  current  urgent  need  for  the  projec- 
tion of  a  more  coco-dinated  and  better 
concentrated  program  in  oi'der  to  more 
effectively  pursue  recent  advances  In 
diagnosing,  curing,  and  wHtninating 
cancer. 

This  measure  is  a  sound  response  to 
the  recommendation  of  our  best  medical 
expats  to  heighten  a  systematic  attack 
on  the  terribly  complex  causes  of  cancer 
and  it  contains  prudent  and  reasonable 
appropriation  authorizations  to  achieve 
this  national  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vital  Importance  of 
the  cancer  solution  problem  to  all  the 
American  people  is  obvious  and  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  will  constitute  a  ma- 
jor forward  step  in  our  persevering  de- 
termination to  overcome  the  scourge  of 
cancer  in  this  country  and  the  world. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  to  resound- 
ingly approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  13063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitad  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaemhUd,  Tb»t  thla  Act 
may  b«  clt«<l  as  the  "Natlooai  Caoccr 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  a.  Section  40a(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  S36,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "If  the  direct  ooets  of 
research  and  training  do  not  exceed  $35,000, 
but  only";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  exceed- 
ing $35,000"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "if  the  direct  costa  of  such 
research  and  training  exceed  $35,000,  but 
only". 

Sec.  3.  Section  407(b)  (4)  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  strllclng 
out  "all  data"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Information  (Including  Information  reapect- 
Ing  nutrition  programs  for  cancer  patients 
and  the  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
cancer) ". 

SBC.  4.  Section  407(b)(7)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  strllclng 
out  "where  appropriate". 

Sdc.  6.  Section  407(b)  (9)  (A)  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(Including  an  estlxnate  of  the  number  and 
type  of  peraozmal  needed  for  the  NaUonal 
Cancer  Program)"  after  "budget  aetimate." 

Sac.  S.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Serrlce  Act  Is  amended  by  etrlklng  out  "fif- 
teen". 

Sk3.  7.  Section  409(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$40,000,000''  and  by  Uiaertlng  before 
the  period  at  the  and  therisof  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "$50.000X>00  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1976,  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1976,  and  $85,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  80. 1977". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred'", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and" ; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing naw  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construc- 
tion as  well  as  alterations  and  renovatlona 
for  ixaprovement  of  basic  research  laboratory 
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facilities.  Including  those  related  to  blo- 
hasard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
National  Canoer  Program.";  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "410."  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  may  provide  and  contract  for  a 
program  to  dlasemlnate  and  interpret,  on  a 
current  baolB,  for  practltiaiDarB  and  other 
health  profs—I rwiels,  adentlita,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  oew  aolentlflc  and  other  Informa- 
tioD  respecting  the  cause,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  canoer. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  Include  In  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  410A(b)  a  report  on  the 
progress,  activities,  and  accomplishments  of, 
and  expenditures  for,  the  Information  serv- 
ices of  the  National  Cancer  Program." 

Sxc.  9.  Section  410C  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$000,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following :  "$750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  $830,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$986,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1977". 

Sbc.  10.  Part  O  of  title  IV  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"nxsL  azviKw  or  cxant  applications  Aifo  coir- 

7BACT    PSOJBCTS 

"Sxc.  456.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and,  where  appropriate, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  or  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire appropriate  scientific  peer  review  of — 

"(1)  appUcatlons  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations  for  grant  tmder  this 
Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  reaearch; 
and 

"(3)  biomedical  and  behavorlal  research 
and  development  contract  projects  to  be  ad - 
mlnlBtered  after  such  effective  date  through 
an  Institute  established  under  this  title,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, or  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  to  the  extent  practical,  re- 
quire that  the  review  reqiilred  by  the  regula- 
tions be  conducted — 

"(1)  tn  a  manner  conalatent  with  the  sys- 
tem for  scientific  peer  review  applicable  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  to 
sppllcatlODS  for  grants  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  and  to 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  contract 
projects  administered  by  the  Institutes  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
rnd 

"(3)  by  peer  review  groups  performing  such 
review  on  or  before  such  date. 
The  members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  In- 
dlvldiuUs  who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience  are  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form the  review  functions  of  the  groups  and 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
any  peer  review  group  established  under  such 
regulations  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  11.  Section  801  (h)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "dxir- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
each  of  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Mr.  STAOOERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDICXNT   XM   THX    NATUHX    OF  A 
0*RBB>  BT  ICS. 


Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Bsxinu.KT:  Strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  toaert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Section  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Cancer  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sac.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  to  substantiaUy  in- 
crease the  authorizations  of  api»x>prlatlons 
for  the  National  Cancer  Program  and  the 
National  Canoer  Institute  over  the  period  of 
the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive acceleration  in  canoer  research  activi- 
ties to  find  a  preventative  and  cure  for 
cancer  within  such  period. 

Sac.  3.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $36,000"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such 
research  and  training  do  not  exceed  $36,000, 
but  only";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  exceeding 
$36,000"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such  re- 
search and  training  exceed  $36,000,  but  only." 

Sxc.  4.  Sectlop  407(b)(4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "all  data"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Information  (Including  Information  respect- 
ing nutrition  programs  for  cancer  patients 
and  the  relationship  between  nutrition  and 
cancer) ". 

Sxc.  6.  Section  407(b)(7)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "where  appropriate". 

Sxc.  6.  Section  407(b)  (9)  (A)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(including  an  estimate  of  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  needed  for  the  national 
cancer  program)"  after  "budget  estimate". 

Sxc.  7.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fifteen". 

Sec.  8.  Section  40e(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  strllElng  out  "and" 
and  before  "$40,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1975,  $130,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $170.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1977,  $2ao,000/)00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978.  and  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1979." 

Sec.  9.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "one  hundred"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and": 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  ccmstruc- 
tlon  as  well  as  alterations  and  renovations 
for  Improvement  of  basic  research  laboratory 
facilities.  Including  those  related  to  bio- 
hazard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
National  Cancer  Program.";  and 

(5)  l>y  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "410."  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  may  provide  and  contract 


for  a  program  to  disseminate  and  interpret, 
on  a  current  basis,  for  practitioners  and  other 
health  professionals,  scientists,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  new  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cause,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  cancer. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  Include  In  the  aimual  report 
required  by  section  410A(b)  a  report  on  the 
progress,  activities,  and  accomplishments  of, 
and  expenditures  for,  the  Information  serv- 
ices of  the  National  Cancer  Program." 

Sec.  10.  Section  410C  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$600,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  foUowlng:  "$1,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  $1,660,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
$1,970,000,000  iat  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977:  $2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30,  1978;  and  $8,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1979". 

Sxc.  11.  Part  O  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"PZSS  KXVIXW  OF  GEAHT  APPLICATIONS  AMD 
COMTKACT  PaOJXCTS 

"Sxc.  455.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and,  where  appropriate, 
the  Director  ot  ths  National  Inatltuts  of 
Mental  Hsalth,  ths  Natknal  InsUtuts  on 
Alcohol  Abuss  and  Alnrthollwm.  or  ths  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  ahaU  by  reg- 
ulation require  ^proprlate  scientific  peer  re- 
view of — 

"(1)  appUcatlons  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations  for  grants  under  this 
Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  reaearch; 
and 

"(2)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  development  contract  projects  to  be  ad- 
ministered after  such  effective  date  through 
an  Institute  estahllahed  under  this  title,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Instlttrte  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  or  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  prcxniUgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  to  the  extent  practical,  re- 
quire that  the  review  required  by  the  regu- 
lations be  conducted — 

"(1)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  sys- 
tem for  scientific  peer  rAvlew  applicable  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  to 
appUcatlons  for  grants  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  and  to 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  contract 
projects  administered  by  tiie  Institutes  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a), 
and 

"  (2)  by  peer  review  groups  performing  such 
review  on  or  before  such  date. 
The  members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  indi- 
viduals who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience  are  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form the  review  functions  of  the  groups  and 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
any  peer  review  groiq>  established  under  such 
regulations  shaU  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States." 

Sxc.  12.  Section  301  (h)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
each  of  the  e^ht  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Mr.  KEUNKLEY  (during  the  reading^ . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  (Ejection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.   Chairman,   the 
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amendment  which  I  am  now  offering  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  does  basically 
two  things.  It  corresponds  to  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  financing  provisions. 
The  financing  provisions  In  my  earlier 
legislation  provided  for  a  surtax  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  all  people  in  this 
country  to  pay  for  this  measure.  That 
bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  effort  is  almost  identical,  but  it 
was  drafted  upon  the  tracks  set  forth 
by  this  committee.  It  would  extend  the 
present  act  for  a  period  of  5  years  in 
order  to  conform  to  my  earlier  bill  which 
provided  for  a  5-year  authorization 
so  as  to  eradicate  cancer  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  people  of  this  decade, 
before  1980. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  substantial 
beefing  up  of  funds,  namely,  it  doubles 
the  amount  of  funding  in  both  section 
8  and  section  10. 

In  section  10,  for  example,  it  provides 
in  place  of  $750  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  $1,500  million. 

The  next  year.  $1,660  million. 

The  next  year,  $1,970  million. 

The  fourth  year  $2,500  million,  and 
the  final  year  the  goal  is  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days  ago  I  in- 
serted In  the  CoNGRESSioHAL  Record  In- 
formation we  had  earlier  received  from 
Dr.  Rauscher,  director  of  the  national 
caivcer  program  at  NCI,  giving  us  the 
listing  of  the  amount  of  funding  needed 
for  approved,  but  unfunded  projects,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Look  at  it,  gentlemen,  line  by  line,  a 
half  page  here,  another  page  here,  line 
by  line  of  approved,  but  unfunded  proj- 
ects in  1973. 

This  is  the  historic  pattern.  Then  for 
1974  we  come  to  these  43  ps«es  of  proj- 
ects which  were  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  but  were  un- 
funded for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Well,  some  may  say  the  existing  com- 
mittee bill  provides  more  than  this  $69 
million,  because  we  upped  the  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  to 
take  care  of  that.  However,  If  the  growth 
IS  proportionate,  certainly  there  will  be 
a  repeated  performance  of  unfimded, 
though  approved,  project. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  gives  me 
figures  of  $988  million  needed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  whereas  the  committee 
bill  says  $750  million. 

Let  met  tell  the  Members  that 'appro- 
priations of  $988  million  would  certainly 
fit  In  an  authorization  of  $1.5  billion, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  13t  In  an  au- 
thorization of  $750  million. 

Let  me  read  the  chart  prepared  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  It  will  not  take 
but  a  minute. 

We  are  assuming,  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  says,  a  $750  mlUian  NCI 
budget  with  no  new  strategic  maj^power 
institutions;  but  the  shortages  wlilch  are 
left  after  spending  this  $750  million,  in 
their  opinion,  could  be  spent  wisely  and 
is  desperately  needed  In  the  fcllowlng 
areas : 
Research  grants,  $151  million.  ^ 
Grants  and  contracts  to  16  nevtfly  des- 
ignated comprehensive   cancer  penters 


needed  to  provide  geographic  coverage  of 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  12  exist- 
ing centers,  $32  million. 

Grants  to  use  fUlly  the  lesser  centers, 
$10  million. 

Training  and  fellowship  grants.  $27 
million. 

NCI  staff  addition  of  200  persons, 
which  would  leave  a  per-person  work- 
load double  the  load  in  1970.  $3  mUllon. 

Cstficer  prevention  research,  $9  million. 

Bladder,  colon,  other  organ  site  task 
forces.  $16  mlUlon. 

Construction,  $12  million. 

Total  shortage,  $260  million. 

They  have  a  minus  estimated  item 
overlap  of  $22  million. 

Net  shortage  surveyed,  $238  million. 

Dr.  Solomon  Garb  Is  the  scientific 
director  of  the  American  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Denver. 

He  advised  me  that  a  potential  cancer 
cure  drug,  Maytanslne.  was  discovered  in 
1962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Brtnkley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr. 
Garb  said  that  Maytanslne  Is  derived 
from  the  maytenus  plant  of  Africa. 
Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  po- 
tential cure  qualities  of  the  drug  were 
first  revealed,  but  according  to  Dr.  Garb, 
because  of  the  lack  of  funding,  Maytan- 
slne has  not  even  been  tested  on  animals, 
and  I  think  it  is  far  away  from  being 
tested  on  human  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Garb  said  that  peo- 
ple closely  involved  In  cancer  research 
are  totally  exasperated  because  of  the 
lack  of  funding  capability  which  could 
be  directed  to  testing  this  new  drug. 

Also,  Dr.  Morris  Kupchan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Medical  School  In 
Charlobtesvllle.  Va..  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  work  on  another  plant- 
derived  cancer  preventative  drug.  Tdp- 
dlolide,  which  is  considered  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  potential.  However,  again 
according  to  Dr.  Garb,  Dr.  Kupchan 's 
research  work  on  this  drug  Is  sitting  on 
a  desk  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
with  no  SK:tlon  being  taken. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  died  of  cancer  since  1962.  This 
is  not  our  will.  Money  cannot  achieve  a 
cure,  but  it  can  make  available  more  re- 
search. It  can  set  the  road  map.  and  it 
can  provide  the  destination  to  eradicate 
cancer.  It  can  be  a  matter  of  talent,  of 
priorities;  It  must  be  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties, and  our  priorities  should  be  exactly 
what  we  said  in  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  eradicate  cancer  by  the  bicenten- 
nial year  1976.  Not  having  done  that, 
let  us  make  it  1980. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  James,  who 
Is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  made  this  statement,  which 
I  think  is  quite  Important: 

The  Ideal  chemical  could  be  developed  that 
would  be  effective  In  killing  cancer  cells  or 
a  vaccine  could  be  developed  at  any  time  that 
would  actually  prevent   cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold: 


How  soon  depends  on  how  badly  you  and  I 
want  It  and  how  much  effort  we  are  willing 
to  maXe  and  how  much  rupport  we  are  will- 
ing to  give. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  talking  about 
funding.  He  is  not  talking  about  a  mod- 
erate level  of  funding.  He  is  talking  about 
the  same  crusade  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rookby)  talked 
about  back  in  1970.  How  soon  depends  on 
how  badly  you  and  I  want  It  and  whether 
or  not  we  are  willing  to  give  It  that 
priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  remind  the 
Members  of  Dr.  Pauling,  the  man  who 
has  been  called  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source, who  discovered  the  red  blood  cell 
abnormality  which  causes  sickle  cell 
anemia,  who  could  not  even  get  a  $37,000 
grant.  This  Is  all  evidence,  43  pages  of 
other  researchers  who  did  not  make  It, 
simply  because  their  projects  were  con- 
sidered low  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  show  this 
funding  chart  before  I  leave  this  subject. 
It  starts  back  in  1938.  Senator  Pepper 
Indicated  that  he  was  involved  in  this  in 
1937.  and  I  commend  Wm  for  that.  But 
let  us  call  the  roll  of  those  years  from 
1938  until  1973.  What  do  we  have?  We 
have  $3,107,567,873,  a  little  over  $3  bU- 
lion  in  funding.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  It  represents  a  period  of  some  35 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  propose  oyer  5  years 
to  substantially  Increase  that.  Our  pro- 
posal is  $11.5  billion  for  5  years,  but  It 
is  entirely  a  long-range  goal,  and  it  will 
work,  as  the  man  pointed  out.  like  the 
Manhattan  Project  worked  and  like  the 
splitting  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  liberty  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  these  facts  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  research  on  the  un- 
funded projecta  that  have  to  do  with 
this  disease. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  In  this  substitute,  which  would 
really  bring  us  into  the  battlefield  in 
this  war  against  cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  experi- 
enced in  our  districts  days  when  we  have 
had  families  call  us  on  problems  dealing 
with  government  hospitals,  when  they 
said  they  could  no  longer  treat  the  pa- 
tient because  It  was  a  terminal  case.  We 
have  failed  In  the  funding  of  our  hos- 
pitals. 

Let  us  not  fall  in  the  field  of  research 
in  trying  to  find  a  cure  for  this  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinklet)  for  bring- 
ing us  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  those  remarks  from  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Davis).  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port me  In  asking  for  a  record  vote  at 
the  appropriate  time. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

I  agree  with  everything  that  the 
gentleman  has  said  that  we  should  do. 
However,  we  must  look  at  the  reasons 
for  the  things  we  are  doing.  The  gentle- 
man has  an  elaborate  list  here  of 
unfunded  projects. 

The  NTH  has  never  funded  all  its  ap- 
proved projects.  Approval  has  always 
been  a  two-stage  process.  Approved  proj- 
ects are  all  those  which  are  scientifically 
found,  but  only  those  which  are  also 
needed  for  the  program  are  funded.  To 
force  NCI  to  fxrnd  all  the  approved  proj- 
ects would  waste  a  lot  of  money  on  things 
which  the  program  does  not  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  year  there  was  $589  million  spent, 
and  It  was  felt  that  this  was  all  they 
could  fund  at  the  present  time  that  was 
worthwhile  under  the  budget  for  the 
year.  After  going  over  the  program,  the 
OMB  said: 

We  think  we  can  spend  $600  nUlllon  for 
worthwhile  projects  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  listened  to  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  they 
said  probably  there  could  be  some  extra 
projects  funded  If  they  get  a  little  more 
money,  so  we  raised  the  figure  to  $750 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brxnkley),  I  will  say.  is 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  whom  I  know 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that.  I  feel  he  is 
great. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
appeared  at  the  hearings  of  this  com- 
mittee when  they  heard  from  all  the 
experts  In  America  concerning  what  Is 
happening  in  this  area? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes, 
indeed,  I  did  appear.  I  testified  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  the  gentleman 
stayed  throughout  the  hearings  and 
heard  all  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  No,  of  course  not.  No 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman.  This  was 
a  great  hearing,  and  we  heard  from  all 
the  experts  in  America  in  this  field 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wUl  ask  the  gentle- 
man, did  the  gentleman  offer  his  amend- 
ment before  the  subcommittee,  or  did  he 
offer  jt  before  the  committee' 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
plained to  the  subcommittee  the  situa- 
tion on  my  pending  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  It  Is  virtually 
the  same  bill  with  exactly  the  same  goals. 
The  direct  answer  to  the  question  Is- 
"No." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  it  would  have  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  might  say 
that  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  men 


who  sit  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  in  this  House. 
I  think  they  are  the  greatest  members 
we  could  find  for  this  purpose.  If  we  were 
going  to  handpick  a'  group,  I  want  to  say 
that  they  are  the  finest  ones  I  know  if 
we  are  looking  for  members  who  are 
going  to  do  a  great  job,  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  made  a  very  pertinent 
statement,  when  he  said  that  If  there 
was  ever  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, It  was  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  and  we  tried  to  make  the  full 
committee  work  the  very  same  way.  We 
try  to  work  together  as  a  team  in  doing 
what  we  think  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  land. 

If  we  thought  there  could  be  another 
penny  spent  In  a  judicious  way  for  cancer 
research,  we  would  work  toward  that  end. 
To  me,  authorizing  $11  billion  Is  like 
saying,  "All  right,  we  are  spending  so 
much  that  we  must  just  put  the  rest  of 
it  out  In  the  ground,  and  hope  it  will 
grow  a  cure." 

We  cannot  do  that.  We  must  have 
men,  we  must  have  doctors,  we  must 
have  hospitals.  There  are  some  things 
In  life  that  we  cannot  buy.  We  are  fol- 
lowing every  lead  now.  as  I  understand 
it,  that  can  be  followed.  We  have  been 
told  that  this  is  adequate  for  every  con- 
ceivable thing  that  can  be  followed  right 
now. 

I  realize  that  the  intentions  of  the  gen- 
tleman are  great,  but  money  just  will 
not  do  all  of  the  things  we  want  done 
in  this  life.  We  must  have  Intellect,  we 
must  have  preparation,  we  must  have 
many  other  things. 

I  would  say,  let  us  spend  $100  billion 
this  year  If  we  could  Insure  we  would 
cure  this  disease.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  use  the  rule  of  reason  if  we  expect  to 
do  a  job  here  In  the  House. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
more  when  he  speaks  about  this  sub- 
committee. The  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  certainly  courteous  to  me 
when  I  explained  my  approach  to  them. 
They  did  a  fine  job;  they  heard  all  of 
the  witnesses,  they  have  come  forward 
with  a  number  of  answers,  and  they  have 
gone  somewhat  above  the  budget  figure. 
I  commend  the  subcommittee,  but  I 
just  want  to  remind  this  House  with  one 
sentence.  If  I  may,  to  remember  the  au- 
thorities, such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  who  do  disagree  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  I  am  not 
going  to  take  very  long. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from 
G^eorgla.  He  has  made  a  very  appealing 
argument.  However,  the  subcommittee 
looked  at  the  approach  suggested  in  the 
substitute,  and  has  had  to  balance  the 
authorizations  with  authorizationB  for 


other  national  Institutes,  in  order  to  try 
to  strike  a  proper  balance  as  to  what 
amount  of  money  can  be  used  In  order  to 
get  the  necessary  results. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel,  were  considered. 
They,  and  many  other  witnesses  recom- 
mended what  the  funding  should  be. 

The  subcommittee  after  hearing  all  of 
the  testimony  thought  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel  were  justified 
and  adopted  them.  We  did  not  cut  them. 
Every  institute  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  always  has  more  projects 
than  are  going  to  be  funded.  The  fortu- 
nate thing  about  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  is  that  most  of  them  are  being 
funded.  Sixty-nine  million  dollars,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  figure  used  by  the  gentle- 
man which  are  approved  but  not  fimded. 
Most  of  the  other  institutes  are  only 
able  to  fund  about  30  percent  of  all  of  the 
applications  that  are  approved. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  answer  to 
cancer  will  come  from  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute's  projects.  It  may  come 
from  another  institute.  This  Is  being 
shown  daily.  To  place  all  research  money 
into  the  NCI  would  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  the  authorizations  of  the  others, 
then  you  may  destroy  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  quicker  answer  to  cancer. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  if  just  by  appropriating 
more  money  Instantly,  we  would  arrive 
at  the  solution,  all  of  us  would  support 
the  $11  billion  he  asks  for— $11  billion 
this  year.  Unfortunately,  cancer  research 
Is  too  discrete  and  too  Intricate  to  re- 
spond that  way. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  done. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  there  was 
some  chemical  from  Africa  that  had  not 
been  tested.  I  am  sure  you  can  pick  out 
a  chemical  from  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  that  has  not  been  tested. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  done. 
More  than  78,000  compoimds  have  been 
screened  for  anticancer  activity  just  In 
1972  and  1973.  That  Is  an  Increase  of 
some  15,500  over  1971.  It  Is  an  active 
program  now.  We  are  moving  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  The  only  thing  that 
I  am  concerned  about  is  in  the  clinical 
center  at  NCn.  The  Institute  needs  to  hire 
about  27  more  nurses  so  that  they  can 
open  up  a  couple  of  wards  they  have 
closed. 

So  I  think  we  have  presented  the 
House  with  a  balanced,  a  constructive, 
and  a  scientifically  recommended  pro- 
gram which  will  advance  this  Nation's 
cancer  research  not  in  a  wasteful  way. 
and  not  In  a  way  that  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  but  In  the  best  way. 

True,  If  we  could  only  have  a  moon- 
shot  to  handle  this  problem,  that  would 
be  fine,  but  the  problem  is  that  there  are 
over  100  different  types  of  cancer,  and 
one  single  shot,  unfortunately,  will  not 
solve  them  all. 

We  have  to  take  a  scientific  approach. 
We  cannot  simply  take  an  accoimtant's 
approach  and  put  in  a  lot  of  money  at 
once,  hoping  that  something  will  happen. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  R(XSE21S.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chalanan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
jieldlng  to  me  In  order  that  I  mlf ht  have 
the  opportunity  to  correct  the  stetehient 
as  to  the  amoxint  of  money  that  m>- 
amendment  seeks. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  increase 
the  authorization.  It  doubles  It  In  the 
first  3  years,  and  then  contiaues  for 
another  2  years,  so  there  would  be  a 
total  of  $11.5  billion  for  5  years.  That 
Is  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  understood  that. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  gentleman  9d^d 
I  believe  for  1  year.  "     ] 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  I  said  that  (J^e 
theory  were  correct  that  Just  puttiiig  in 
more  money  would  solve  the  prdblem 
we  would  all  be  prepared  to  authorize 
expenditure  of  the  money  the  gentle- 
man recommends  in  his  bill  In  just  1 
year,  but,  that,  unfortunately,  I  think, 
would  not  be  the  result. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  when 
the  gentleman  said  that  this  was  waste- 
ful, I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  saying  that  this  money  that  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  these  physicians  whom  I  have 
referred  to,  would  do  this  In  a  wasteful 
manner.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  give  them  good  faith,  I 
think.  In  the  way  that  they  intend  to 
spend  that  money. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Everyone  I  know  who 
is  Involved  In  the  cancer  research,  Dr. 
Hamilton  Letton,  who  Is  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  is  very  pleased  with  this 
bill.  And  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  this:  that  we  are  putting  money 
in  not  just  for  research,  but  we  have 
money  in  this  bill  to  do  some  control  pro- 
grams for  early  detection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  You  have  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And  Dr.  Letton  says  that 
if  we  will  use  early  detection  and  current 
knowledge,  that  we  can  reduce  cancer 
right  now  by  two-thirds,  so  we  have  made 
great  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  BRmKLXT,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time,  and  I  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  bill  in- 
creases by  $200  million  thofle  projects 
for  detecting  cancer  early,  but  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  my  amendment 
would  be  for  an  additional  $200  million. 

Also,  when  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
refers  to  many  hundreds  of  different 
types  of  cancer,  that  is  why  I  think  it  Is  so 
clearly  important  that  all  of  these  41 
papers  be  funded.  Sixty-nine  mlllicm  dol- 
lars Is  not  much  when  we  can  possibly 
cure  cancer. 

Mr.  BOasaa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
thsit  many  of  these  are  duplicative.  So 
I  think  we  have  presented  a  balanced 
program,  and  one  that  the  scientific 
community  is  very  pleased  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  pequlsite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Iifr.  BRiNKLrr) . 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  his 
concern  In  this  endeavor  certainly  is  to 
be  complimented.  I  axn  calling  atten- 
tion, however,  to  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened when  we  were  dealing  with  the 
medical  schools  of  the  coimtry.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Medical  School 
came  In  with  some  problems,  and  their 
criticism  of  the  Congress  was  that  we 
authorize  big  figures,  but  that  we  ap- 
propriate small  ones,  and  that  they  be- 
gin to  gear  their  operations  to  the  au- 
thorization which  never  materializes.  I 
do  not  say  "never,"  but  often  it  does  not. 

What  our  committee  has  tried  to  do  is 
to  bring  out  a  bill  that  can  handle  the 
problem  sensibly,  and  can  move  in  the 
right  direction  with  obtainable  goals,  be- 
cause we  beUeve  that  the  dollars  are 
there  that  we  can  carefully  use  In  this 
endeavor.  So  I  want  to  say  that  the  bi- 
partisan coalition  here  in  this  effort  has 
been  solid.  We  have  reviewed  this  thing 
carefully,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  and  the  bill  passed  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Again.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  talked  with  people 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  just  this 
morning.  They  said  that  they  had  every 
penny  they  could  wisely  spend.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to 
authorize  more.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  know  that  we 
would  be  authorizing  every  cent  which 
would  be  wisely  used,  and  we  are  doing 
just  that  today. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  103  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Brink- 

LKT). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  T^LKY.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  13053)  l3  amend  the  Public  Health 
Sevice  Act  to  Improve  the  national  can- 
cer program  and  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions for  such  program  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purix)ses.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1081.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390.  nays  1, 
not  voting  42.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calir. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
K.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
ArendB 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
JtJVln 
BadUlo 
Bafalla 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bavunan 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bleeter 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 

Bdand 
BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bruoo 

Bray 

Breaiix 

Breckinridge 

Brtnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  OallX. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Browa.Ohlo 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Oallf . 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Buillson,  MO. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

CedeitMrg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 
Clark 


[Roll  No.  303] 

YEAS — 390 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Co  us  hi  In 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Daiileleon 
Davis,  O*. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 

Dellenback 
DeUiuns 
Denh(dm 
Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calir. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

PasoeU 

Fish 

Ptsher 

Flood 

Ilowen 

nynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forwythe 

Fountain 

Frasar 

Frellnghuyaen 

Frenzel 
Proehllck 


Fuqua 
aaydos 
Oettys 
aiatmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oray 

Qreen,  Pa. 
Orlffltha 
Oross 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Ouda 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
BChmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Haraha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hachler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Belns 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfldd 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmw 

Huber 

Hudnut 

HUngate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 
King 

Klucsynskl 
Koob 

Kuykendall 
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Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lulan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mat  bias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

tlazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MlUer 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prtt  chard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Retiss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rofitenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

sun  ton. 
J.  WUllam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

NATS— 1 

Land  grebe 

NOT  VOTING — 42 


stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Trailer 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Yoting.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Plndley 

Prey 

Fulton 

Orasso 

Oreen,  Oreg. 


Haley  Nix 

Hanna  Obey 

Hansen,  Wash.  Patman 
Hawkins  Pickle 

Howard 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 


Kasen 

Leggett 

Madden 

Marilgan 

MUford 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Myers 


Reld 

Roberta 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Spence 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

WUllams 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUovrtng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Stubblsfleld  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  BUtnlk. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
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Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  minola  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Cta-oUna  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2893) . 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  improve  the  national  cancer  program 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  such 
program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  13053,  just  passed, 
by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  2893 
An  act  to  amend  tV.e  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  improve  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  program  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cancer 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  a.  Section  301(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  U  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "during  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

Stc.  3.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  »36,000"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such 
research  and  training  do  not  exceed  $35,000, 
but  only";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  amounts  exceeding 
$35,000"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs  of  such  re- 
search and  training  exceed  $35,000.  but  only". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  407(b)(7)  of  the  Pub- 
lls  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "where  appropriate". 

(b)  Section  407(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "data" 
the  following:  "(Including  where  approprUte 
nutritional  programs  for  persons  under 
treatment  for  cancer) ". 

(c)  Section  407(b)(9)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Program,"  the  words  "In- 
cluding the  number  and  types  of  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  program.". 

(d)  Section  407(b)  (9)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
",  and  the  allocation  of  personnel  requested 
to  carry  out  the  National  Cancer  Program". 

(e)  Section  407(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragr»pb : 

"(10)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shaU  conduct  or  contract  for  pro- 
grams to  dlssemlnwte  and  Interpret  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  practitioners  and  other  health 


professionals,  scientists,  and  the  general  pufj- 
llc,  scientific  and  other  Information  respect- 
ing the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  or  other  health 
problem  to  which  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  directed.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  shall  Issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
activity.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•■fifteen". 

Sec,  6.  (a)  Section  409(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "Including  programs  to 
provide  routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests 
conducted  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  can- 
cer". 

(b)  Section  409(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$40,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  foUowlng:  "$57,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $72,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  892,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  yetir  ending  June  30,  1977". 

Sec.  7.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hun- 
dred": _,     , 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  o- 

paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construction 
as  well  as  alterations  and  renovations  for 
improvement  of  basic  research  latxjratory 
facilities,  including  those  related  to  blo- 
hazard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the 
National  Cancer  Program." 

Sec.  8.  Section  410A(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  ",  contracts,"  after  the  word 
"grants". 

Sec.  9.  Section  410C  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  $600,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  foUowlng:  "$760,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  $830,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and 
$935,000,000  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1977". 

Sxc.  10.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"AVAILABIUTT    OF   APP«OP»I»TION8 

"Sec.  410D.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  unless  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  expressly 
in  limitation  of  the  provlslona  of  this  sec- 
tton,  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  any  program  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  or  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  2661)  shaU  remain  available  ttx 
obligation  and  expenditure  untU  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year." 

SEC.  11.  Section  484  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"DIBXCTORS   OF   rNSTTTCrnS 

"Sec.  464.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Appointees 
ShaU  h9  eligible  tor  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Cancer 
Institute  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Except  as  provided  In  section  407(b) 
(9),  the  DtrMtor  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute ShaU  report  directly  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health." 
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TITLE  II— BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.    201.   Title   IV   of   the   Public    Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  section: 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel 
{hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Panel')  which  shall  be  composed  of 
( 1 )  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel:  and  (2)  four  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  who  by  virtue  of  their  train- 
ing, experience,  and  background  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  appraise  the  biomedi- 
cal research  program  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (including  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health ) .  At  least  three  of  the  members  of 
the  Panel  shall  be  distinguished  scientists 
or  physicians. 

"(b)  (1)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel 
who  are  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  appointed  for 
three-year  terms,  except  that  (I)  In  the  case 
of  the  four  members  first  appointed  after 
the  date  on  which  this  section  becomes  ef- 
fective, two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year  and  two  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(lU  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  dur- 
ing which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Panel,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (Including 
a  per  diem  allowance)  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  leM  often  than  twelve 
times  a  year.  A  tran.v;rlpt  shall  be  kept  ot  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Panel,  and 
the  Chairman  shall  make  such  transcript 
available    to    the   public. 

'•(e)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Iniitltutes  of 
Health  (including  the  research  program  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health)  un- 
der this  section,  and  shall  report  directly  to 
the  President.  Any  delays  or  blockages  in 
rapid  execution  of  the  biomedical  research 
progrsmis  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(Including  the  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health)  shall  Im- 
mediately be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Panel  shall  submit  to  the  President  periodic 
progress  reports  on  the  olomedlcal  research 
programs  of  the  National  Ii.stltutes  of  Health 
(Including  the  research  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health)  and  an- 
nually an  evaluation  of  the  elScacy  of  the 
biomedical  research  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (Including  the  research 
program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health)  and  suggestions  for  Improvements, 
and  shall  submit  such  other  reporta  as  the 
President  shall  direct  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  it  shall  submit  for  his  considera- 
tion a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  considera- 
tion for  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health." 

MOTION    omuXD   BT    MR.    STAGGEIfl 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stacceks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
2893.  and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13053.  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13053)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H  R.  13261 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill, 
H.R. 13261. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESEARCH  ON  AGING  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6175)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6175  with  Mr. 
FuQUA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6175.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
Tills  is  a  similar  bill  to  that  which  was 
passed  last  session.  It  was  known  then 
as  the  Springer  bUl.  Mr.  Springer  of  Il- 
linois was  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  He  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  but  Mr.  Springer  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee. 

This  bill,  the  Research  on  Aging  Act 
of  1974.  H.R.  6175.  would  create  a  new 
Institute  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  would  focus  their  efforts 
on  the  process  of  aging,  a  problem  com- 
mon to  us  all. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year  but  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  the  President  after  adjourn- 


ment. His  major  objections  at  that  time 
were  that  we  did  not  need  a  new  institute 
at  this  time  and  that  a  program  of  sup- 
port for  the  mcQtal  health  of  the  aged 
was  unnecessary.  In  this  bill  the  pro- 
gram of  support  for  the  mental  health 
of  the  aged  has  been  removed  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  but  the  rest  of 
the  bill  is  identical  with  last  year's  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  also  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to:  First,  conduct  scientific  studies, 
through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  impact  on  the  biological, 
medical,  and  p.'-ychological  aspects  of 
aging  of  all  programs  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  HEW  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aging;  second,  carry  out 
public  information  and  education  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  the  findings  of  the 
Institute  and  all  other  relevant  informa- 
tion which  may  assist  all  Americans,  and 
especially  the  elderly,  in  dealing  with  the 
problems,  and  understanding  the  proc- 
esses, associated  with  aging:  and  third, 
prepare  a  comprehensive  aging  research 
plan  within  1  year  after  enactment  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  along  with  a  statement  of  the 
staffing  and  funding  requirements  neces- 
sary to  imolement  the  plan. 

The  legislation  contains  no  new  au- 
thorizations. Administrative  costs  of 
creating  the  new  institute  are  expected 
to  be  minimnl. 

Gentlemen,  this  National  Institute  of 
Aging  will  allow  us  to  pursue  the  great 
goal  of  keeping  people  as  young  as  pos- 
sible for  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  last 
25  years  in  this  country  the  averaee  life 
span  has  not  increased  and  yet  the  num- 
ber of  old  people  in  the  United  States  is 
growing  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, such  that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  will  be  over  28  million  people 
over  65  years  old.  We  have  been  told  that 
increased  and  improved  research  on 
aging  could  slow  the  aging  process.  Im- 
prove the  qualitv  of  life  for  the  elderly, 
and  possibly  increase  our  average  life  by 
as  much  as  25  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a?ring  is  a  disesise  but  I  know  we 
all  have  it  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
doing  something  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  the  bill 
p.issed  the  House  the  first  time  it  passed 
with  such  an  overwhelming  vote.  380  to 
10.  that  we  believe  it  will  pass  again  over- 
whelmingly. It  was  Mr.  Springer's  bill 
that  pas.sed  last  time,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  pass  this  bill  this 
time  and  give  recognition  to  this  great 
.•segment  of  our  pooul'^tlon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  warmly 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Staggers. 
and  his  committee  for  bringing  to  the 
House  this  bill  to  set  up  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  In  this  Institute  will  be 
concentrated  research  and  study  on  the 
problems  of  aging  and  what  may  be  done 
to  prolong  in  health  the  lives  of  the  older 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  shocking  to 
observe  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
that^ 
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For  men  who  reach  age  65,  the  expected 
number  of  remaining  years  of  life — 13 — 
has  risen  by  less  than  two  years  since  1900; 
for  women  it  has  risen  by  four  years  or  to 
an  expected  age  of  82. 

With  all  our  modem  knowledge  and 
expertise  we  have  only  been  able  to  ex- 
tend by  2  years  the  life  expectancy  of 
men  who  reach  the  age  of  65.  I  under- 
stand that  for  the  last  20  years  the  life 
expectancy  of  men  who  attain  age  65  has 
not  been  Increased  at  all.  Surely  we  have 
not  been  applying  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
longing the  lives  of  our  older  citizens  oiu* 
vaunted  modem  expertise.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  Institute  will  be  able  to  lengthen 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  reach  age  65  beyond  the  life 
expectancy  of  today. 

It  is  tra«lc,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
field  of  health  and  in  Income  supplement 
we  are  not  able  to  do  more  for  the  older 
people  of  this  country.  Medicare  and 
me(iicaid  do  not  nearly  provide  the  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  medical  care 
older  Americans  vitally  need.  Social 
security,  commendable  as  it  is,  does  not 
nearly  provide  even  bare  adequate  assist- 
ance for  millions  of  older  Americans.  In 
my  county  of  Dade,  over  14,000  appli- 
cants, mostly  older  people,  have  tried  to 
get  into  low-cost  housing  without  success 
because  adequate  low-cost  housing  is  not 
available.  Many  of  those  applications 
have  been  pending  as  much  as  5  years. 

We  have  just  begun  to  try  to  help  older 
people  find  the  transportation  that 
means  so  much  to  them.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  the  original  author  of  the  nu- 
trition program  which  today  is  providing 
at  least  one  good  meal  a  day  for  212,000 
Americans  but  in  the  low-income  groups 
there  are  4  to  5  million  more  of  whom 
need  this  nourishment  and  cannot  get  it 
because  the  amount  appropriated  is 
inadequate. 

I  have  hoped  that  we  could  set  up  In 
the  House  a  special,  either  select  or  leg- 
islative, committee  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  such  a  committee  has  not 
been  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  reorganization  of  the 
stnicttire  of  the  conmiittees  of  the  House. 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  fight  for  such  a 
committee.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Institute  will  supply  some  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  older  Americans  of  today 
and  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  remarks,  but  I  must  again  say  that 
we  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  his  sub- 
committee, because  they  are  the  ones 
who  did  the  research,  who  did  the  work, 
who  wrote  the  bill  and  brought  the  bill 
before  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  Just  want  to  add  my 
words  of  praise,  as  well,  to  those  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  who  Just 
preceded  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6175.  the  Research  on  Aging  Act 
and  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  for  his  leadership.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  House  evidence  suia- 
cient  support  for  this  measure  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  vetoed  again  by  the 
President,  as  happened  when  we  passed 
a  similar  measure  in  1972. 

This  important  measure  would  estab- 
Ush  a  new  National  Institute  on  Aging 
which  would  be  authorized  to  conduct 
and  support  research  and  training  re- 
lated to  the  aging  process  and  to  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  the  eld- 
erly. It  would  also  create  a  new  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging  and  require 
HEW  to  develop  a  comprehensive  aging 
research  plan. 

In  the  past  20  years  or  so.  this  coimtry 
has  been  pretty  much  of  a  youth- 
oriented  society.  Yet,  the  number  of 
persons  65  or  older  in  the  coimtry  is 
growing  faster  than  the  population  as 
a  whole;  by  the  end  of  the  century,  it 
is  predicted  that  there  will  be  close  to 
30  million  senior  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  The  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  elderly  have  not  received  ade- 
quate attention;  we  are  certainly  miles 
away  from  guaranteeing  every  Ameri- 
can security,  dignity  and  comfort  in  his 
retirement  years.  We  are  also  miles  away 
from  even  understanding  the  aging 
process,  the  special  problems  related  to 
it,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  prolonging 
mental  and  physical  capabilities  so  as 
to  make  life  worth  living  for  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  committee  noted  in  its  report  that 
existing  programs  have  not  focused  ade- 
quate attention  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  or  on  the  aging  process.  Al- 
though both  White  House  Conferences 
on  Aging  In  1961  and  1971  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing, we  do  not  yet  have  such  an  institute 
committed  solely  to  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  the  elderly.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  major  advances  in  imderstand- 
mg,  and  hopefully  slowing,  the  aging 
process,  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
must  be  a  top  priority. 

Because  this  legislation  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  increasing  human  life 
expectancy  by  a  significant  number  of 
useful,  healthy  years,  it  carries  tremen- 
dous signflicance  for  every  American. 
The  legislation  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  and  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  and  a  similar  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  House  to  demonstrate  its 
overwhelming  support  of  this  measure; 
we  must  not  aUow  our  elderly  to  remain 
forgotten  Americans. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made.l  must  say 
again  that  the  credit  lor  this  legislation 
belongs  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  and  to  that  gentleman's 
subcommittee,  for  the  great  work  that 
they  have  all  done. 

Certainly  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time 
that  we  gave  recognition  to  this  segment 
of  our  society. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House. 

With  extended  life  expectancies  in- 
creasing the  rolls  of  our  senior  citizens, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  searching  look  at  the 
health  and  maintenance  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  held  in  1971,  was  a  national  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  focus  governmental 
attention  on  our  older  population.  As  a 
result  of  that  conference  which  brought 
to  light  the  critical  problems  of  the  el- 
derly, the  committee  is  today  proposing 
implementation  of  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
to  be  established  within  the  Department 
of  HEW.  The  Institute  will  conduct  re- 
search into  the  process  of  aging  and  all 
of  the  related  problems  of  the  elderly, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  health  and 
maintenance. 

One  troubling  area  of  concern  is  the 
rising  expenses  of  adequate  health  care. 
While  a  person  under  65  pays  an  average 
$250  annually  for  medical  expenses  and 
prescription  drugs,  the  older  American 
must  expend  $861  for  his  medical  ex- 
penses— with  these  expenses  drawn  from 
an  income  of  only  half  that  of  a  younger 
person. 

The  mandate  of  the  Institute,  however. 
is  not  limited  to  health  care.  In  study- 
ing the  aging  process  our  specialists  will 
be  taking  a  hard  look  at  alternatives  to 
institutionalizing  the  elderly.  This  is  no 
simple  task  due  to  the  varying  consider- 
ations which  must  be  met,  including: 
availability  of  housing;  adequacy  of  in- 
come; physical  condition  and  family  re- 
lationships as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
factors. 

While  it  is  easy  to  cite  the  problems 
of  the  elderly,  it  is  much  more  difiQcult 
to  propose  solutions.  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
considering  this  legislation  today,  we  will 
be  started  on  the  road  to  reaching  not 
only  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs, 
but  also  in  approaching  viable  solutions 
into  the  far  reaching  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this  pro- 
posal and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
the  remarks  he  has  made. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  we  have  before 
us  is  the  Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1974. 
It  amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  new  In- 
stitute to  be  known  as  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  to  conduct  and  support 
biomedical,  social,  and  behavorial  re- 
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search  and  tTalning  relating  to  the  aging 
process  and  the  diseases  and  other  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  aging,  and  • 
new  National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  required  to  conduct  scien- 
tific studies  through  the  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  impact  of  the 
biological,  medical,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  aging  of  all  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  aging :  to  carry  out  public  information 
and  education  programs  to  disseminate 
the  findings  of  the  Institute  and  all  other 
relevant  information  which  may  assist 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  the 
elderly,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
aging;  and  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
aging  research  plan  within  1  year  after 
enactment  for  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  along  with  a 
statement  of  the  staffing  and  funding 
requirements. 

The  legislation  requires  no  new  au- 
thorizations. It  will  require  minimal  ad- 
ministration costs  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  National  Institute  on  Aging.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute.  At  the  present  time,  research 
In ta  these  problems  Is  conducted  within 
the  Institute  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 

Approximately  $12  million  Is  spent 
each  year  on  this  work.  By  the  year  2000, 
It  is  estimated  there  will  be  28.000,000  cit- 
izens over  the  8«e  of  65  In  this  country. 
This  number  will  constitute  between  11 
and  16  percent  of  the  population.  For  any 
man  who  reaches  the  sige  of  65,  his  ex- 
pected number  of  remaining  years  Is  13 ; 
for  women,  the  expected  number  of  re- 
maining years  is  17.  It  has  been  foiind 
that  antioxidants  given  to  certain  ani- 
mals does  increase  the  life  span  25  to  45 
percent. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  maintain 
health  and  vitality  at  its  best  so  that 
imtll  his  demise,  man  will  retain  his  vigor 
and  his  eyesight  will  be  undimmed.  At 
the  present  time,  within  HEW  there  are 
three  agencies  engaged  in  problems  of 
the  aging.  These  are.  Administration  on 
Aging,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  The  Institute  of  Aging  will  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  these  other 
agencies. 

If  our  Institute  of  Aging  is  successful. 
we  will  continue  as  did  the  prophet,  "hl.s 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated." 

In  fact,  they  will  after  perfect  health 

for  years — 

Our  poor  old  bodies  In  a  heap  or  mound. 
As  If  we  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground  I 
You  see,  of  courae,  If  you're  not  a  duncfl, 
Hoir  we  will  go — to  pieces  ail  at  once, — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  flrst, — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 
End  of  a  wonderful  lifetime  stay. 
Logic  is  logic.  That's  all  111  say. 

I  support  this  legislation. 

lAe.  Chairman,  I  Include  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 


Th«  SBcarrAmT  or 

HXALTH,    KdXTCATIOV,    AND    WBLTAKE, 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  1.  1974. 
Hon.  HAUxr  O.  STACCcms, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Waahtngton,  D.C. 
DxAM  Mb.  Chairman:  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported on  March  13.  1974,  a  bUl  providing 
for  a  National  Institute  on  Aging.  This  blU 
differs  only  slightly  from  S.  755  passed  by 
the  Senate  July  0.  1073.  I  feel  compeUed  at 
this  time  to  reiterate  the  Administration's 
position  on  these  bills — a  position  which  has 
been  spelled  out  In  public  hearings.  In  bill 
reports,  and  In  the  Presidential  veto  mes- 
sage on  a  similar  bill  passed  by  the  92nd 
Congress. 

5.  766  and  HJH.  8175  would  establish  a 
National  Institute  on  Aging  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  conduct  and 
support  biomedical,  social,  and  behavioral 
research,  and  to  establish  training  programs. 
These  bills  also  provide  for  a  National  Advis- 
ory CouncU  on  Aging  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  programs  relating  to  the  aged.  They  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  Institute  (through  the  Coun- 
cU) to  develop  a  plan  for  an  HEW  aging  re- 
search program. 

The  President  did  not  sign  a  similar  bill, 
HJR.  14434,  In  the  OSd  Congress  because 
It  would  have  needlessly  created  another 
Institute  in  NTH  and  would  have  unneces- 
sarily duplicated  authorities  for  activities 
already  carried  on  by  the  National  Institute 
of  ChUd  Health  and  Human  Development. 
S.  766  and  Bit.  6175  have  the  same  Oaws. 
They  woiUd  not  Improve  the  quality  or  prog- 
ress of  aging  research.  They  would  simply 
create  a  new  administrative  structure  with 
attendant  overhead  costs  and  administrative 
jobs  to  do  what  is  already  being  done  by  the 
NICHD  and  the  disease-oriented  Institutes 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  They 
would  adversely  affect  ongoing  aging  re- 
search by  fragmenting  existing.  weU-lnte- 
grated  research  efforts. 

Moreover,  S.  766  and  HJl.  6176  contain 
numerous  authorities  which  overlap  those 
contained  In  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Examples  of  such  duplication  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sec.  461  and  463(a)  overlap  with  Title 
rv  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  authority 
on  research  and  tralnln;;. 

3.  Sec.  463  overlaps  ivlth  Sec.  206  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  on  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging. 

3.  Sec.  463(b)  overlaps  with  Sec.  302(a) 
(14)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  Aging:  Sec. 
206(d)(3)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on 
the  Federal  CouncU  on  the  Aging;  and  with 
Sec.  207  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on 
evaluation. 

4.  Sec.  463(c)  overlaps  with  Sec.  203(a) 
(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  Aging:  with 
Sec.  204  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on  the 
National  Information  and  Resource  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  Aging:  and  with  Sec.  206 
(d)(6)    of    the    Older    Americans    Act    on 

the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 

6.  Sec.  464  overlaps  with  Sec.  202(a)  (4)  (10) 
(16)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on  functions 
of  tbB  Administration  on  Aging;  and  with 
Sec.  402  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  on  ap- 
praising personnel  needs  in  the  fields  of 
aging. 

Although  I  certainly  share  your  desire  to 
alleviate  problems  of  the  aging,  this  bill,  in 
my  Judgment,  would  only  hamper  already 
ongoing  attempts  to  do  so.  The  President  in 
his  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  Older 
AmMioans  In  March  1972  emphasized  the 
need  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
program  of  aging  research.  A  Technical  Ad- 


vUory  Committee  on  Aging  Research  has 
been  appointed  to  develop  a  plan  to  bring 
together  all  the  acUvltles  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  Oovwnment.  Some  of  the 
agencies  and  departments  Involved  In  the 
development  of  the  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated research  programs  are:  NIH,  NIMH, 
OE,  Administration  on  Aging,  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Social  Security  Administration, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  HUD,  DOT, 
DOL.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
Science  Foundation,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  hamper  these  on- 
going efforts  by  adding  duplicative  author- 
ity. It  would  be  most  unvtlse  to  confuse  exist- 
ing admlnlstrattve  relationships  and  cooper- 
ative efforts  by  adding  a  new  administra- 
tive stuctiure,  new  oommltteee  and  new  re- 
porting relationships. 

The  Department  Is  strongly  opposed  to  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  that  it  not  be  enacted. 

We  An  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Cabpas  W.  WmrBKaon, 

Secretarji. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  be  hapv>7  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Steele). 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  leadership  on  the 
Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1974.  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  new  National  Institute 
on  Aging  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Aging — the  only  body  in 
the  House  devoted  solely  to  the  problems 
and  issues  facing  the  elderly — I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  coordinat- 
ing and  expanding  the  Federal  role  in  re- 
search pertaining  to  the  aging.  With  the 
elderly  population  of  our  society  increas- 
ing steadily  each  year,  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
to  bro&den  our  understanding  of  the  ag- 
ing process  and  to  explore  ways  of  al- 
leviating the  problems  associated  with 
old  age.  No  American  institution  has  un- 
dertaken, or  is  capaUe  of  imdertaklng, 
comprehensive  and  systematic  studies  of 
the  biomedical  and  behavioral  aspects 
of  aging  or  the  related  training  of  neces- 
sary personnel,  and  this  bill  would  create 
the  capacity  for  developing  this  t3rpe  of 
aging  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  aging  re- 
search effort  Is  Itself  quite  young.  In  1962, 
Congress  created  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment to  study  the  broad  area  of  human 
growth.  Although  this  was  meant  to 
bring  about  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  entire  life  process — from  cradle  to 
grave — the  practical  result  has  been  a 
lopsided  Interest  in  the  problems  of  child 
health — which  utilizes  about  58  i>ercent 
of  the  NICHHD  budget — and  poiMilatlon 
research — about  31  percent.  Aging  re- 
search has  averaged  only  10  percent  of 
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the  NICHHD  budget.  Moreover,  the  NIH 
Gerontological  Center  In  Baltimore  has 
been  operating  at  less  than  50  percent  of 
capacity,  which  clearly  Indicates  the  low 
priority  that  has  been  accorded  aging 
research. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  assert,  in  the  clearest 
terms  possible,  its  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  its  dedication  to  a 
rigorous  gerontological  research  effort. 
Most  Importantly,  we  must  Insure  that 
research  into  the  aging  process  is  not 
crowded  out  by  other  research  fields,  as 
It  has  been  so  far. 

In  my  view,  the  most  effective  way  of 
doing  so  is  through  the  formation  of  a 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  which  would 
have  responsibility  for  conducting  and 
supporting  biomedical,  social,  and  be- 
havioral research  relating  to  the  aging 
process.  By  concentrating  aging  research 
resources  in  one  Institute,  with  precisely 
defined  jurisdiction  in  this  specific  area, 
we  will  expedite  our  understanding  of  the 
aging  process  and  the  development  of  re- 
sponses to  the  mental,  physical,  and  so- 
cial problems  older  persons  suffer. 

Moreover,  a  National  Institute  of  Aging 
could  play  a  vital  role  in  social  policy- 
making as  It  affects  the  elderly.  Not  only 
would  Its  research  provide  important 
leads  for  legislative  action,  but,  as  a 
source  of  extensive  information  about  the 
lives  of  our  senior  citizens,  it  would  also 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
measuring  and  evaluating  the  Impact — 
biological,  medical,  psychological,  and 
social — of  Federal  programs  on  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  often  elderly  Amer- 
icans have  felt  neglected,  crowded  out  by 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  youth.  Ironically 
enough,  research  Into  the  aging  process 
has  met  exactly  the  same  fate.  The  bill 
before  us  now  reverses  this  practice  by 
giving  the  elderly  a  singular,  effective 
voice  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league, Congressman  Paul  Pindley  is 
currently  In  the  Middle  East  on  ofllcial 
business  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Although  he  very  much  regrets  his 
consequent  inability  to  speak  and  vote 
In  favor  of  the  Research  on  Aging  Act, 
he  has  written  a  letter  to  me  expressing 
his  support  for  the  measure.  I  would  like 
to  insert  it  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

April  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelson, 
House  o]  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Ancher:  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  not 
be  present  to  support  the  Research  on  Aging 
bill  when  it  ccxnes  to  the  floor  on  Thursday. 
I  However,  I  will  be  on  a  mission  of  great 
humanitarian  Importance  to  my  constitu- 
ents at  that  time. 

This  bill  Is  extremely  Important  for  mil- 
lions of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  an  increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits,  the  flrst  Install- 
ment of  which  took  place  In  March,  the 
second  being  scheduled  for  next  month.  The 
assistance  entailed  In  HJl.  6176  Is  of  a  dif- 
ferent, more  Indirect  kind,  but  It  Is  still 
Important. 


It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  new  and 
separate  National  Institute  on  Aging.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  Institute  is  to  Inquire 
Into  a  variety  of  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  wo\ild  In  many  cases  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  elderly. 

This  bUl  provides  for  a  much -needed  ex- 
amination of  our  programs  for  the  elderly  to 
determine  their  present  levels  of  effective- 
ness and  possible  ways  of  improving  their 
operations. 

Of  greatest  importance  Is  the  bill's  direc- 
tive that  the  Secretary  take  any  and  aU 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  education  and 
training  of  adeqtiate  numbers  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  health  personnel  to  care  for 
the  elderly. 

Our  senior  citizens  need  and  deserve  this 
commitment  to  their  future  from  Congress. 
The  nation  must  ensure  that  everything 
possible  Is  done  to  adequately  care  and  pro- 
vide for  them. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  President 
will  approve  this  blU.  Two  years  ago  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  vetoed.  The  certainty  of  that 
veto  caused  me  to  vote — ^regretfully — against 
the  bill  because  It  seemed  doomed  to  a  hope- 
less fate.  I  felt  that  a  compromise  which 
would  produce  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thus  Immediate  assistance  to  our 
older  Americans,  was  better  than  no  bill  at 
all. 

Although  this  year  the  President  stUl  has 
reservations  about  the  bill,  no  threat  of  a 
veto  has  been  raised. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  you  personally  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  diligent  work  on  this 
bill.  The  nation  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
just  as  It  owes  its  thanks  to  Its  senior 
citizens  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  society.  This  bill  is  only  partial  payment 
of  that  debt,  but  it  is  Important.  It  has  my 
enthuslastlo  support. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Findlxt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems this  country  faces  is  the  problem  of 
aging,  ajid  its  associated  sociological  and 
biological  problems.  These  include  prob- 
lems surrounding  research,  retirement, 
and  health  status.  The  major  problem  of 
the  aged  is  the  maintenance  of  fimc- 
tlonal  capabilities,  both  mental  and 
physical,  to  the  maximum  extent  so  as  to 
make  life  worth  living  for  as  long  as 
p>ossible. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  was  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  legislation  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
1962.  This  Institute  today  does  research 
on  the  process  of  development  of  the 
young,  the  adult  population,  and  the 
elderly.  However,  only  11  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  since 
1964.  has  been  devoted  to  aging.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
that  institute  have  been  devoted  pri- 
marily to  child  health — approximately 
58  percent — and  population  research — 
approximately  31  percent.  Simply  stated, 
aging  has  not  received  proper  emphasis. 
Mr.  C^£drman,  the  reported  bill 
would  help  enhance  and  focus  on  the 


problems  of  aging  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  a  new  institute  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Institute  of  Aging,  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  lor  the  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  relate  to  the  elderly,  including  the 
aging  process  and  diseases  which  affect 
primarily  the  aged.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  Advi- 
sory Council  similar  to  the  other  ad- 
visory councils  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  but  with  the  additional  duties 
of  advising  the  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  aged  which  are  administered 
by  him,  and  reporting  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  an  eval- 
uation of  those  programs.  The  bill  was 
reported  imanimously  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Similar  legislation  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  and  was  cleared 
for  the  President,  who  pocket-vetoed  it 
after  final  adjournment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1971,  the  President 
convened  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  which  was  held  November  28 
through  December  2, 1971,  involving  3,400 
delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  recommendations  of  that  confer- 
ence were  printed  as  Senate  Document 
92-53.  That  conference  made  a  substan- 
tial number  of  recommendations,  inr'ud- 
ing  recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Aging. 
This  legislation  would  carry  out  that 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
passed  the  House  once  and  the  Senate 
twice.  It  should  pass  the  House  today 
unanimously. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  McCol- 
lister)  . 

Mr.  McCOT.T.ISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  engage  in  colloquy  with, 
flrst,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and, 
subsequently,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida, 

On  page  3  of  the  bill,  line  2,  reference 
Is  made  to  the  conduct  and  support  of 
biomedical,  social,  and  behavioral  re- 
search and  training.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  agree  with  me  that 
the  language  of  the  report  seems  to  em- 
phasize— certainly  I  hope  it  does — the 
emphasis  given  to  the  biomedical  aspects 
of  the  aging  process  as  opposed  to  the 
social  and  behavioral  research? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  that  it  does.  In 
fact,  it  is  mentioned  more  often.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  mentioned  twice.  But  the  em- 
phasis, of  course,  should  be  on  biomedi- 
cal to  determine  the  cause  of  aging,  as  I 
see  it,  in  biomedical  research.  Arterio- 
sclerosis, for  instance,  might  affect  and 
actually  does  cause  Edging. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  agree? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frwn  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  think  definitely 
we  want  the  biological  research  carried 
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on.  I  think  we  addressed  this  on  page  5 
of  the  report,  saying  that  emphasis  is  on 
biological  research,  although  we  have 
given  this  authority  where  it  ha«  some 
signiflcance.  so  I  think  the  real  thr\ist 
of  this  bill  Is  the  biological  research. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  should  have 
preferred  reference  to  the  social  and  be- 
havioral medical  research  and  training 
then  omitted,  and  to  have  had  the  bill 
concentrate  on  the  biomedical  aspects  of 
the  aging  process.  But  I  am  grateful  for 
this  legislative  history  in  order  that  the 
mtent  and  emphasis  of  the  legislation 
may  subsequently  be  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  « Mr.  Peyser  > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  ver>-  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  feel  that  it  is  long  overdue. 

I  do  have  a  question  dealing  with  one 
of  the  purposes  in  the  bill.  I  wonder  if 
under  the  discretion  of  this  new  organi- 
zation they  could  study  problems  that 
deal  with  food  and  marketing  of 
products  for  the  aging.  I  wonder  If  that 
can  come  Uiider  this  organization.  I  will 
ask  either  of  the  gentlemen  Involved. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
nutritional  aspects  are  mentioned,  but 
I  would  hoi'e  they  would  be  included, 
since  they  do  involve  the  biomedical 
aspects,  and  nutrition  would  be  a  part 
of  It 

Mr  PEYSER.  The  point  that  I  was 
making  is  that  in  studies  that  we  have 
recently  been  doinp  in  the  New  York 
area,  we  have  found  that  the  present 
niarketitii;  and  merchandising  of  food  is 
not  geared  to  elderly  consumption.  An 
older  person  buying  food  has  to  buy  it 
on  the  basis  of  what  man  or  woman  in 
his  or  her  middle  thirties  or  forties  con- 
sumes, which  is  a  great  deal  more  food 
than  an  elderly  person  does. 

Therefore  elderly  people  in  many  cases 
are  paying  more  money  for  more  food 
than  they  want  to  buy  because  It  Is  the 
only  way  that  they  can  buy  it.  We  are 
interested  in  seeing  these  studies  de- 
veloped and  I  hope  it  is  possible  under 
this  t>'pe  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  studies  can  be  made  in  this 
area.  It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  however  that 
according  to  present  scientific  knowledge 
babies  who  come  into  the  world  nurs- 
ing begin  with  food  which  may  cause 
atherosclerosis.  Their  diet  from  the 
mother's  breast  is  colostnun  for  the  first 
few  days  and  it  is  very  heavy  in  choles- 
terol and  it  might  be  the  beginning  of 
an  atherosclerotic  process.  I  hope  our 
food  processors  may  be  more  thoughtful 
of  the  older  generation  and  that  we  can 
be  helpful  in  having  them  select  a  proper 
diet. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchlgtm. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  one  ques- 
tion In  relationship  to  the  research 
traineeshlps.  It  is  my  understanding  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  allow  research 
and  training  not  only  in  the  National 
Institute  but  that  It  would  utilize  such 
other  institutes  as  the  Institute  of  Ger- 
ontology at  Wayne  State  University,  an 
institute  which  has  been  very  effective  in 
this  area  in  a  cooperative  program.  Is  it 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  work 
through  the  National  Institute  in  fund- 
ing and  developing  programs  throughout 
the  country  in  a  cooperative  manner? 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  will  be  arrived  at 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
but  It  is  a  purpose  of  the  bill  to  establish 
scholarships  in  gerontology. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  to  the  floor. 
It  is  a  major  step  forward  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  aging.  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  catalyst  for  further  studies  in  this 
subject  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hudnut). 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  617.5,  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act  of  1974,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health  and 
Environment,  I  am  pleased  to  give  my 
support  to  this  legislation. 

At  the  present  time  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  research  on  aging  is  as- 
signed to  the  National  Institute  on  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development.  Ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  the  NICHHD 
budget  has  been  devoted  to  the  aging,  the 
remainder  being  spent  on  research  into 
child  health,  58  percent,  and  general 
population.  30  percent.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  which  was  held  in 
1971  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  National  Institute  on  Aging 
to  coordinate  ajid  expand  research  re- 
lated to  the  aging  process  and  the  dis- 
eases and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged. 

The  population  aged  65  or  older  in  the 
Urdted  States  has  grown  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  other  groups,  increasing  more 
than  sevenfold  since  1900  to  approxi- 
mately 20  million  individuals  today.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  the  number  of  older 
citizens  increased  by  21  percent,  while 
the  iMpulation  below  age  65  increased 
by  12.5  percent. 

The  health  problems  of  the  aged  are 
such  that  .some  80  percent  are  reported 
to  have  at  least  one  chronic  health  prob- 
lem, making  hospitalization  twice  as 
likely  and  health  care  costs  twice  as 
great. 

The  new  National  Institute  on  Aging 
established  through  H.R.  6175.  will  pro- 
vide a  national  focus  for  the  research 
necessary  to  achieve  the  great  goal  of 
keeping  our  people  as  young  as  possible 
for  as  long  as  possible.  Only  If  we  can 
understand  the  process  of  aging  can  we 
begin  to  both  slow  It  and  treat  Its  mani- 


festations. Historically,  aging  has  been 
associated  with  a  deterioration  of  the 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional  abilities 
which  makes  us  human.  This  frightening 
loss  has  left  many  of  our  older  Americans 
lonely,  sick,  poor,  unhappy,  and  depend- 
ent for  survival  upon  their  families  and 
society.  Through  an  aggressive  research 
effort  progress  can  be  made  in  imder- 
standing,  preventing,  and  treating  these 
losses.  The  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging  wiU  begin  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  research  effort.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  H.R.  6175  grants 
no  new  authority  and  does  not  create 
aiiy  new  programs.  It  simply  consolidates 
existmg  authorities  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  single  institute  de- 
signed to  eliminate  duphcation  of  effort, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  gaps  in  overall 
approach  which  have  marked  our  na- 
tional efforts  in  aging  research  up  to  this 
time.  In  addition,  enactment  of  H.R.  6175 
would  fulfill  a  recommendation  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  favor  of  H.R. 
6175.  the  Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill,  which  provides  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
which  wUl  conduct  and  support  bio- 
medical, social,  and  behavioral  research 
and  training  relative  to  the  aging  process 
and  the  diseases  and  other  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  aged,  is  vital. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  should  be 
passed  by  this  House  for  several  reasons. 
The  needs  and  interests  of  America's 
aged  mast  be  protected  by  this  Nation. 
As  recent  figures  Indicate,  an  increased 
proportion  of  America's  citizens  are  per- 
sons age  65  or  over.  The  average 
longevity  of  the  American  is  higher  than 
preceding  generations,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  our  senior  citizens 
will  comprise  even  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  human  resources. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
steps  Congress  has  taken  in  assuring  our 
aged  citizens  the  opportunity  to  live  their 
golden  years  with  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  than  many  pre- 
ceding generations  of  aged  Americans 
were  able  to  do.  Beginning  with  medicare, 
this  Congress  has  made  a  commitment 
to  providing  relief  to  the  aged  of  our 
Nation.  This  commitment  can  only  be 
enhanced  by  this  Important  measure 
before  us.  Research  on  aging  can  provide 
us  with  usefiil  information  In  attempting 
to  ease  the  burden  of  old  age  on  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  senior  citizen  is  indeed  worthy  of 
all  assistance  such  research  and  the 
other  measures  we  can  take  will  provide. 
After  long  years  of  work,  setting  an 
example  of  love  of  country  and  of  family. 
America's  aged  deserve  the  very  best  this 
country  can  provide  to  make  their  senior 
years  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  ignore  this 
opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation 
and  commitment  to  our  coimtry's  aged. 
Let  us  speedily  enact  H.R.  6175,  the  Re- 
search on  Aging  Act.  and  let  us  begin  the 
great  work  ahead  of  us  in  the  field  of 
providing  for  the  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  af- 
ternoon we  are  considering  H.R.  6175 
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which  will  establish  a  National  Institute 
on  Aging.  Scientific  developments  have 
made  it  possible  for  our  people  to  live 
longer,  but  unfortunately  we  have  shown 
too  little  concern  that  they  also  live  "bet- 
ter. "  It  is  not  socially  responsible  to  ex- 
tend life  with  one  hand  only  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  special  needs  created  by  a 
longer  life. 

The  Institute  created  by  this  bUl  will 
Involve  itself  not  only  with  biomedical 
problems,  but  also  will  conduct  and  sup- 
port social  and  behavioral  research. 
Manj'  of  the  problems  of  old  age  can  be, 
and  should  be,  approached  by  the  social 
scientist  even  though  they  may  also  in- 
volve questions  relating  to  physical 
health.  For  example,  the  search  for  alter- 
natives to  institutionalizir^g  the  elderly 
cannot  be  limited  to  consideration  of 
their  physical  condition;  family  relation- 
ships, availability  of  housing,  adequacy 
of  income,  personal  attitudes,  and  many 
other  factors  may  be  as  decisive  as  is 
the  health  of  the  individual  involved. 
Funding  for  this  kind  of  research  is 
presently  minimal,  but  the  problem  is 
immediate. 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  recommended  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Aging  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  repeated  in  the  report  of 
the  1971  conference.  Clearly  the  reitera- 
tion of  this  recommendation  underlies 
the  necessity  for  concentrated  effort.  Ex- 
isting programs  have  not  given  sufficient 
emphasis  to  the  problems  of  aging  and 
the  problems  of  the  aged.  However,  the 
mandate  given  to  the  Institute  will  assure 
our  senior  citizens  that  we  in  Congress 
care  about  the  quality  of  their  Ufe  and 
want  to  assure  them  a  full  life  with  a 
place  in  society  to  which  their  years  of 
service  and  experience  entitle  them. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  C3reorgia 
(Mr  Brinkley).  I  was  happy  to  join 
Jack  Brinkley  when  he  introduced  the 
National  Cancer  Research  Act  last  year, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  him  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  this  present 
year  more  than  350,000  Americans  will 
die  of  cancer — approximately  960  people 
every  day — one  human  being  every  2 
minutes.  This  scourge  must  be  ended. 
And  yet  the  National  Cancer  Institute  re- 
ports that  it  can  fund  only  about  half  of 
the  scientifically  approved  cancer  re- 
search projects  received. 

We  here  in  this  House,  who  have  the 
power  to  take  effective  action,  must  act 
decisively.  We  have  legislated  in  the  past, 
but  It  has  not  been  enough.  And  even 
though  the  proposal  presented  today  by 
the  fine  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  provides  for  improve- 
ment in  the  level  of  funding,  it  still  does 
not  establish  the  kind  of  massive  effort 
which  alone  can  lead  to  control  of  cancer. 

The  substitute  amendment  as  proposed 
differs  from  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  two  essential  ways:  first  of 
all,  it  seeks  to  extend  the  existing  Fed- 
eral cancer  research  structure  for  5  years 
instead  of  3.  Second,  it  doubles  each 
of  the  three  yearly  appropriations  au- 
thorized in  the  committee  bill  and  ex- 
tends the  third  year  authorization  level 
for  2  additional  years — through  1979. 


In  summary,  the  Commerce  Committee 
seeks  an  authorization  of  approximately 
$2.7  billion  over  a  3 -year  period  for 
cancer  research;  the  Brinkley  substitute 
proposes  that  $11.5  billion  be  expended 
over  5  years  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  tliose  who  will  say  that  this 
is  too  much.  But  I  say  that  humanity 
requires  that  those  steps  necessary  to 
bring  pain  and  suffering  to  an  end  must 
be  taken — cost  notwithstanding. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  there  cur- 
rently exists  in  this  country  the  need  for 
twice  the  amount  of  dollars  as  are  being 
used  or  even  asked  for  in  the  effort  to 
conquer  cancer.  I  say  those  dollars  must 
be  provided.  The  time  for  half  measures 
is  past. 

Let  us  be  about  the  business  of  ending 
the  tragedy  of  cancer.  And  the  way  to 
begin  is  for  the  House  today  to  approve 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6175,  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
a  new  Institute,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  This  Institute 
would  conduct  and  support  biomedical, 
social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
training  relating  to  the  aging  process 
and  the  diseases  and  other  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  aged. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  great.  As 
we  heard  over  and  over  in  hearings,  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  aged  have  for 
too  long  been  competing  within  NTH  with 
the  needs  and  problems  of  children,  as 
dealt  with  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
While  the  work  of  that  institute  is  highly 
commendable,  its  aging  program  is  sim- 
ply inadequate.  With  the  number  of  older 
people  in  the  United  States  growing 
faster  than  the  population  is  growing 
as  a  whole,  the  problems  of  the  aged  de- 
serve to  be  given  a  higher  priority.  The 
National  Institute  on  Aging  would  give 
that  priority  to  the  needs  and  special 
problems  of  the  aging,  for  the  fact  is 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the  aging 
process  itself  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  6175. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  6175  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  National  liistitute  on  Aging.  This  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  provide  an  intense, 
centrally  coordinated  investigation  on 
the  aging  process. 

As  early  as  May  of  1969  I  joined  with 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  to  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  entitled  the 
"Research  on  Aging  Act".  During  the 
intervening  5  years  I  have  pushed  for 
and  supported  efforts  to  learn  more  about 
aging  so  that  a  Federal  program  could 
be  developed  to  aid  older  citizens  lead 
healthy,  happy,  productive,  and  com- 
fortable lives. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Develcqpment  is 
now  researching  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  youths,  tulults,  and  the  elderly 
population,  but  only  11  percent  of  their 
budget  is  devoted  to  research  on   the 


aging.  This  certainly  falls  short  of  pres- 
ent needs  and  illustrates  the  unfortu- 
nate second-class  status  we  ascribe  to  our 
senior  citizens — a  situation  which  must 
finally  be  remedied.  Aging  is  a  process 
which  affects  us  all,  it  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  crime.  The  number  of  elder- 
ly in  this  country  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Breakthroughs  are  now  occurring  In 
molecular  biolog>-,  immunology  and  many 
other  fields  that  may  have  application 
in  understanding  and  controlling  the  ag- 
ing rroces.s.  Furthermore,  researchers  in 
the  field  of  aging  say  we  have  reached 
a  point  in  our  knowledge  and  technology 
where  mastery  over  the  very  process  of 
aging  is  very  nearly  withm  the  grasp  of 
scientific  and  medical  knowledge.  There- 
fore, now  is  the  lime  to  pull  together  all 
of  this  new  knowledge  withm  a  meaning- 
ful organizational  structure  so  that  prog- 
ress in  slowing  tlie  aging  process  can  be 
made.  If  we  could  expand  our  research 
efforts,  I  am  confident  that  we  could 
begin  to  combat  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems affecting  the  elderly,  that  of  main- 
taining their  physical  and  mental  capa- 
bilities so  as  to  make  life  as  enjoyable 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

The  National  Institute  on  Aging  re- 
quires no  new  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations and  the  small  cost  required  to 
create  the  Institute  is  well  worthwhile. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Amer- 
ica's elderly  stand  to  benefit  greatly  by 
the  measure  before  us,  and  I  enthusi- 
astically support  its  passage. 

That  portion  of  our  population  which 
is  65  or  older  has  steadily  grown 
throughout  this  century.  Roughly  20 
million  Americans  are  in  this  group  to- 
day, and  an  estimated  80  percent  suffer 
from  at  least  one  chronic  health  prob- 
lem. The  bill  before  us  will  create  a  new 
National  Institute  on  Aging  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  .thHI 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
biomedical  and  other  forms  of  research 
into  the  problems  of  aging. 

The  new  Institute  will  be  primarily 
composed  of  other  projects  now  operat- 
ing or  contemplated,  but  will  bring  them 
together  under  a  common  roof,  with 
common  goals,  for  the  first  time.  The 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
organize  the  new  institute  in  a  way  that 
avoids  duplication  and  overlapping  with 
other  programs  in  NIH,  which  I  hope  will 
satisfy  administration  worries  that  effi- 
ciency at  NIH  might  suffer.  I  believe  that 
the  formation  of  a  health  institute  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  problems  unique 
to  the  aging,  giving  such  research  a  cletur 
focus  which  it  has  not  had  up  to  this 
point,  is  vital  if  we  are  to  make  progress 
in  dealing  with  the  many  problems,  espe- 
ciadly  medical  problems,  which  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  must  face 

One  particularly  important  feature  of 
this  bill  is  a  provision  for  training  ade- 
quate numbers  of  personnel  in  the  fields 
of  allied  health,  nursing,  and  para- 
medical activity.  The  shortage  of  avail- 
able personnel  in  these  areas  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  problem  in  providing 
health  care  for  America's  elderly.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  take  steps  quickly  to 
ease  this  shortage  and  provide  the  best 
care  possible  for  those  in  their  golden 
years. 
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Between  1960  and  1970  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  In  the  United  Btatee  grew 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Thus,  their  needs,  In  terms 
of  sheer  nimibers,  are  great.  With  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  take  a  significant 
step  forward  in  dealing  with  their 
needs,  and  I  «un  happy  to  lend  to  it  my 
support. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  6175  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  on-  Aging 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  consider  tlits  to  be 
an  innovative  and  urgently  needed  piece 
of  legislation  which  seeks  to  flnfl  solu- 
tions to  one  of  our  most  serious  national 
health  problems,  that  of  ttging. 

The  numbers  of  older  people  te  the 
United  States  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
At  continued  present  rates  of  growth, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  age 
65  and  over  will  total  nearly  28  million 
in  the  next  25  years. 

The  process  of  aging  represent^  a  ma- 
jor mystery  to  the  scientific  aaid  lay 
worlds  alike.  Aging  has  traditionally 
meant  an  inevitable  deterioration  of  the 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional  proc- 
esses. As  a  result,  many  elderly  citizens 
find  themselves  gripped  by  loneliness, 
anxiety  and  above  all,  a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  why. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  if  the 
problems  associated  with  aging  «e  to  be 
eliminated,  comprehensive  and  ambi- 
tious research  programs  are  neetjed.  The 
Federal  Government  thus  tsx  has  not 
made  this  kind  of  commitment.  Research 
on  aging  is  presently  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development.  Yet,  only  a  meager 
11  percent  of  their  budget  Is  spent  di- 
rectly on  Investigating  the  problems  of 
aging.  This  Is  a  tragic  inadequacy  which 
stands  to  be  remedied  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  actively  researching  the 
problems  associated  with  aging,  this  bill 
will  develop  important  public  informa- 
tion and  educational  programs  to  assist 
all  Americans,  particularly  the  elderly. 
In  imderstandlng  and  coping  Nfith  the 
processes  associated  with  aging. 

Yet,  the  most  exciting  potential  of  this 
legislation  Is  the  prospect  it  holds  for 
developing  methods  to  extend  the  life 
expectancies  of  Americans  by  as  much  as 
25  years.  These  Increases  can  be  eKpected 
If  the  major  advances  in  the  control  of 
the  intrinsic  aging  influences  can  be 
achieved.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  great 
scientific  and  medical  technology  and 
expertise  which  this  country  possesses 
can  now  be  directed  at  prolonging  the 
lives  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Congress  csji 
be  proud  of  the  legislation  we  have 
passed  on  behalf  of  older  Americans. 
We  have  provided  them  with  sutetantial 
economic  assistance  to  help  them 
through  this  difficult  period  of  Inflation. 
We  are  likely  to  pass  legislation  to  in- 
sure them  the  best  possible  health  care 
at.  low  cost.  Yet.  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  may  be  the  moat  impor- 
tant bill  of  all,  for  with  Its  passage  stands 
the  possibility  that  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  can  begin  to  enjoy  their  retire- 


ment years  free  from  the  cares  and  wor- 
ries previously  associated  with  aging. 

I  applaud  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
dlstlngiilshed  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  I  recommend 
that  his  bill  be  given  the  swift  approval 
of  miy  fellow  colleagues.  Millions  of 
Americans  both  young  and  old  will  anx- 
iously be  awaiting  our  action  on  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  6175  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  which  promises  to  open 
new  horizons  for  the  elderly. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Aging  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary 
to:  First,  conduct  scientific  studies, 
through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  impact  on  the  biologi- 
cal, medical,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
aging  of  all  programs  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agring: 
second,  carry  out  public  information  and 
education  programs  to  disseminate  the 
findings  of  the  Institute  and  all  other 
relevant  information  which  may  assist 
all  Americans,  and  especially  the  elderly, 
in  dealing  with  the  problems,  and  under- 
standing the  processes,  associated  with 
aging;  and  third,  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive aging  research  plan  within  1  year 
after  enactment  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  along  with  a 
statement  of  the  staflSng  and  funding  re- 
quirements necessary  to  implement  the 
plan. 

The  true  objective  of  the  research  au- 
thorized by  HJR.  6175  is  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  average  life- 
span of  the  residents  of  America.  That 
lifespan  has  remained  at  70  years  of  age 
for  the  past  two  decades.  If  we  can  slow 
that  aging  process  we  wiU  have  achieved 
a  goal  shared  by  sdl  Americans — a  goal 
which  wlU  directly  benefit  aji  estimated 
20  million  Americans  who  wlU  have 
reached  8«e  65  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  has 
acted  favorably  on  similar  legislation  to 
that  pending  before  us  today.  I  lu^e  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  H.R.  6175 
to  create  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
full  support  of  H.R.  6175.  the  Research 
on  A!?ln«?  Act  of  1974.  I  strongly  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House  passage 
today  and  to  aid  its  early  enactment  Into 
law. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  imanimously  reported 
this  needed  legislation  to  the  House  on 
March  13. 1  Immediately  urged  the  Hoase 
leadership  to  place  H.R.  6175  on  the  cal- 
endar for  early  House  action,  as  I  advised 
Senior  Citizen  groups  in  Le  Mars.  Iowa, 
and  elsewhere  in  Iowa's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  on  March  15  and  since.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Leadership  did  not  see  fit  to  have 
this  legislation  called  up  for  House  action 
until  this  second  day  of  May,  but  at  long 
last  It  la  before  the  House,  which  I  urge 
to  approve  this  bill  with  such  a  resound- 


ing and  lopsided  vote  that  no  thought  of 
veto  could  possibly  be  entertained. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  since  1962  has 
had  the  responsibility  for  research  on 
aging.  The  NICHHD  devotes  58  percent 
of  Its  budget  to  child  health,  31  percent 
to  population  research,  and  only  11  per- 
cent to  research  on  aging.  I  do  not  intend 
in  any  way  to  short  the  NICHHD,  for  it 
has  done  wonders  with  the  fimds  avail- 
able and  deserves  full  credit  for  the 
progress  it  has  made — but  it  is  clear  that 
the  primary  interest  of  the  Institute  has 
been  regarding  the  child,  rather  than 
the  aging.  I  can  well  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  many  older  Americans,  so  well 
expressed  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1961  and  again  in  the 

1971  conference,  that  research  on  aging 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  compared 
to  other  NIH  programs,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  need  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging. 

A  separate  National  Institute  on  Aging 
must  be  established  and  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research  on  aging  so  that 
it  can  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  supported  passage  of  legislation  in 

1972  that  would  have  accomplished  this 
objective,  but  the  bill  was  pocket-vetoed 
at  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress,  primarily 
because  it  Included  a  new  program  of 
grants  for  commimity  mental  health  cen- 
ters for  mental  health  services  for  the 
aged.  The  bill  now  before  the  House, 
H.R.  6175,  does  not  contain  the  contro- 
versial community  mental  health  center 
language.  Furthermore,  the  present  bill 
provides  sufficient  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assign  aging  rescMch  in  its  dif- 
ferent fields  so  as  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  various  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  prevent  overlap.  I  believe 
the  President  and  his  advisors  will  find 
that  HJl.  6175  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted  and  is  a  far  better  bill  than  the 
one  which  failed  to  become  law  in  1972. 
I  shall  urge  the  President  to  sign  this 
Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1974  into  law. 
and  to  implement  its  provisions  imme- 
diately. 

Medical  science  has  magnificently  ex- 
tended the  quantity  of  life  through  ex- 
tension of  life  expectancy — but  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  research  re- 
garding the  aging  process  in  order  to  find 
means  to  slow  or  arrest  that  process. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly.  We 
seem  to  be  near  the  practical  limit  of  our 
ability  to  Increase  the  average  lifespan 
through  conventional  means.  For  the 
past  20  years,  the  average  lifespan  has 
remained  essentially  constant  at  around 
70  years.  It  is  now  time  to  devote  greater 
research  efforts  toward  trying  to  slow 
the  aging  process,  thereby  obtaining  In- 
cresises  in  the  years  of  useful  and  health- 
ful life.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  to  actively  ex- 
pand research  on  the  maintenance  of 
both  mental  and  physical  functional  ca- 
pabilities to  make  life  worth  living  for  as 
long  as  possible. 

H.R.  8175  grants  no  new  authority,  and 
does  not  create  any  new  programs — it 
simply  consolidates  existing  authorities 
presently  scattered  among  a  variety  of 
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Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
single  institute  designated  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, and  gaps  in  overall  approach  which 
have  marked  our  national  efforts  In  aging 
research  up  to  this  time.  Americans  over 
age  65  today  niunber  more  than  20  mil- 
lion. Older  Americans  make  up  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  our  population. 
Older  persons  tend  to  be  plagued  by  un- 
certain health.  More  than  80  percent 
suffer  from  one  or  more  chronic  health 
problems,  making  hospitalization  twice 
as  likely  and  health  care  costs  twice  as 
great. 

This  bill  not  only  creates  the  single 
institute  needed  to  concentrate  research 
efforts  in  this  area,  it  all  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  a  plan  for 
an  aging  research  program  designed  to 
coordinate  and  promote  research  Into  all 
aspects  of  aging,  along  with  a  statement 
of  the  staffing  and  funding  requirements 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  but  it  will 
provide  a  progressive  step,  perhaps  even 
a  giant  step,  toward  achieving  the  worthy 
goals  of  alleviating  problems  of  old  age — 
not  only  the  problems  caused  by  the 
physlcsd  infirmities  suffered  by  the  el- 
derly but  also  those  economic,  social,  and 
psychological  factors  associated  with 
aging,  all  combining  to  exclude  millions 
of  older  Americans  from  the  full  life  and 
the  place  in  our  society  to  which  their 
years  of  service  and  experience  surely 
entitle  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  strongly 
enough  urge  this  House  to  approve  this 
worthy  legislation  and,  through  over- 
whelming votes  In  its  support,  speed  It  to 
the  President  for  signature  Into  law  and 
Immediate  Implementation.  The  elder- 
ly of  America  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  this  pending  bill,  HH.  6175,  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

In  substance.  It  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  new  imit  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  be  known  sis  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  and  also  a  new 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Aging. 

The  specific  purpose  of  these  two  new 
units  will  be  to  combine  their  resources 
for  the  conduct  and  support  of  biomedi- 
cal, social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
training  programs  related  to  the  aging 
process  and  the  diseases  and  other  par- 
ticular problems  and  needs  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
and  supporters  of  the  original  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  am,  of  course,  somewhat 
gratified  at  what  has  so  far  been  done 
to  help  our  elderly  citizens.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  health  needs  for  our  older 
citizens. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  problems 
faced  by  so  many  older  Americans  carries 
a  far-ranging  impact  for  all  American 
citizens.  More  than  7  out  of  every  10 
children  bom  today  can  now  expect  to 
live  until  age  65.  As  man's  longevity  in- 
creases and  as  the  number  of  older 
Americans  increases.  It  becomes  all  the 
more  Important  that  we  develop  a  better 


coordinated  national  program  for  sci- 
enttflc  research  on  the  biological  aspects 
of  aging.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  we  have 
a  very  limited  acciunulation  of  geronto- 
logical Information  on  which  to  base 
critical  health  decisions  affecting  the  el- 
derly and  this  deficiency  makes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  gerontological  research 
center  a  prudent  and  a  worthwhile  pur- 
suit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  designed 
to  overcome  these  deficiencies  and  it  gives 
every  promise  of  effectively  so  doing.  The 
institution  of  iimovative  new  programs 
of  research,  as  provided  by  this  measure, 
together  with  our  own  unyielding  deter- 
mination to  alleviate  some  of  the  haunt- 
ing health  fears  of  the  aging  will  permit 
us  to  move  from  that  which  is  to  that 
which  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  older  Americans 
are  not  only  entitled  to  lives  of  dignity 
and  security  but  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  their  country  to  which  they 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves 
through  their  most  productive  years,  will 
not  forsake  them  when  their  need  is 
greatest.  The  approval  of  this  bill  will 
give  them  that  assurance  and,  on  its  in- 
herent merit,  this  measure  deserves  and 
ought  to  be  resoimdingly  adopted  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.a.  6175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  study  of  the  aging  process,  the 
one  biological  condition  common  to  all,  has 
not  received  research  support  commensurate 
with  Its  effects  on  the  Uvea  of  every  individ- 
ual; 

(2)  in  addition  to  the  physical  infirmities 
resulting  from  advanced  age,  the  economic, 
social,  and  psychological  factors  associated 
with  aging  operate  to  exclude  mllllona  of 
older  Americans  from  the  full  life  and  the 
place  In  our  society  to  which  their  years  of 
service  and  experience  entitle  them; 

(3)  recent  research  efforts  point  the  way 
toward  aUevlatlon  of  the  problems  of  old  age 
by  extending  the  healthy  middle  years  of 
life; 

(4)  there  Is  no  American  Institution  that 
has  undertalcen  comprehensive  Eystematlc 
and  intensive  studies  of  the  biomedical  and 
behavioral  aspects  of  aging  and  the  related 
traanlng  of  necessary  personnel; 

(5)  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  will  meet  the  need  for  such  an 
Institution. 

Sec  3.  Title  IV  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt  H — ^Nationai.  iNSxrrtrn:  on  Aging 

"establishment  op  national  INSTITOTE  ON 
AGING 

"Sec.  461.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Service  an  Institute  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  (hereinafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  for 
the  conduct  and  support  of  biomedical,  so- 
cial, and  behavioral  research  and  training 
related  to  the  aging  process  and  the  diseases 
and  other  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
aged. 


"national  advisory  council  on  aging 
"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  CouncU  en  Aging  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  on  programs  relating  to  the  aged 
which  are  administered  by  him  and  on  those 
matters  which  relate  to  the  Institute 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  ihe  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  aad  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  sectlcn  432 1  a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Advisory  Council  established  under 
this  section,  except  thai  d)  the  Secretary 
may  include  on  such  Advisory  Council  such 
additional  ex  officio  members  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
to  the  Council  leading  medical  or  scientific 
authorities  sltilled  in  aspects  of  the  biologi- 
cal and  the  behavioral  sciences  related  lo 
aging. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  .Advisory 
CouncU,  it  shall  assume  all,  or  such  part 
as  the  Secretarj-  may  specify,  of  the  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Health  CouncU  relating  to  programs  for 
the  aged  with  which  the  Advisory  Council 
established  under  this  part  is  concerned  and 
such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  any 
other  advisory  council  established  under  this 
Act  relating  to  programs  for  the  aged. 

"FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Secretary  (1)  shall, 
through  the  Institute,  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  301  with  respect  to  research  inves- 
tigations, experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Secrets^r  shall 
determine  the  area  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  section  301 
through  the  Institute  or  another  Institute 
established  by  or  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such  In- 
stitutes have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  (2)  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  such  activities  so 
as  to  avoid  unproductive  and  tinnecessary 
overlap  and  duplication  of  such  functions. 
The  Secretary  may  al.>!0  provide  training  and 
Instruction  and  establish  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships.  In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  in 
matters  relating  to  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  aging  process  and  the  diseases  and 
other  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
aged.  The  Secretary  may  provide  trainees  and 
fellows  participating  tn  such  training  and 
instruction  or  in  such  tralneeshlps  and  fel- 
lowships with  such  stipends  and  aUowances 
( Including  travel  and  subsistence  exp>enses 
and  dependency  allowances)  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary, and,  in  addition,  provide  for  such 
training,  instruction,  and  traineeshlp  and  for 
such  fellowships  through  grants  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  Institutions.  In  carrying  out 
his  health  manpower  training  responslbU- 
ities  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  take  appropriate  steps  to  Insuj* 
the  education  and  training  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  allied  health,  nursing,  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel  in  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU,  through  the  In- 
stitute, conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure 
the  Impact  on  the  blologleal,  medical,  and 
psychological  a^>ects  of  aging  of  aU  programs 
and  activities  assisted  or  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  carry  out  public  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute- 
sponsored  and  other  relevant  aging  research 
and  studies  and  other  information  about  the 
process  of  aging  which  may  aaslst  elderly  and 
near -elderly  persons  in  dealing  with,  and  all 
Americans  In  understanding,  the  problems 
and  processes  associated  with  growing  older. 
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RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

•'Sec.  46t.  (a)  The  Secretory,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Institute  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Aging  and  such  other  ap- 
propriate advisory  bodies  as  he  may  establish, 
shall  within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  develop  a  plan  for  a  research 
program  on  aging  designed  to  coordinate  and 
promote  research  Into  the  blologlcAl.  med- 
ical, psychological,  social,  educational,  and 
economic  aspects  of  aerlng.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out,  as  to  research  involvlnt; 
the  functions  of  the  Institute,  primarily 
.through  the  Institute,  and  as  to  other  re- 
search shall  be  carried  out  through  any 
other  Institute  established  by  or  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  through  any  appro- 
priate agency  or  other  organizational  unit 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"(b)  Up)on  Its  completion,  the  plan  for  a 
research  program  on  aging,  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
and  shall  .set  forth  the  staffing  and  funding 
requirements  to  carry  out  such  program." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  <  during  the  reading ) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  i, 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  iirst  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  4. 
strike  out  •1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••1974".  i 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  3. 
strike  out  ••and  tralneeshlp  and  for  such" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tralneeshlps.". 

The  cormnittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  in  which, 
because  of  aging,  I  ought  to  have  an 
interest,  perhaps  a  conflict  of  interest. 
I  find  it  intriguing.  To  put  first  things 
first,  I  wonder  what  this  Institute  to 
take  the  aging  by  the  hand  will  eventu- 
ally cost.  Is  it  to  help  along  life's  way, 
is  it  not? 

I  would  like  the  attention  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  to  point  out  to  him 
that  this  bill  also  offers  hope  to  those 
In  middle  life,  as  well  as  the  aging  like 
myself. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  always  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  genial 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  was  just 
a  little  late  In  making  the  propojitlon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  what  this  Insti- 
tute for  the  Aging  will  eventually  cost; 
can  anyone  tell  me?  Has  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  been  advised  whether  It  Is 
worthy  of  being  established  and  financed 
at  some  later  time? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  prefer  to  yield  to  the 


chairman  first,  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.     . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  like  to  observe, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree, 
that  If  the  Institute  would  enable  us 
senior  citizens  to  enjoy  life  a  Utile  longer, 
the  cost  would  be  cheap,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
It  depends  on  hov  much  is  proposed  to 
be  spent  to  enhance  our  lives. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  there  i.s  no 
cost  in  the  bill  other  than  forming  the 
National  Institute.  I  might  say  at  the 
present  time  it  Ik  divided  up  among  the 
present  institutions  we  have.  We  are 
spending  about  $10  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  we  .spending 
$10  million  on? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  On  research  right 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  aging'' 
Mr.   STAGGERS.   That   is   right,   but 
in  many  different  institutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  has  not  helped  me 
as  yet;  but  go  ahead.  I  am  aging. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  hope  it  will  do 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  » . 
some  good,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
might  be  able  to  hve  to  100  or  125  after 
we  get  this  thing  working  and  we  find  out 
how  to  cure  the  ills  that  affect  the  aging 
and  it  will  make  life  more  pleasant  in 
what  we  call  the  golden  years  of  our  lives. 
I  do  not  know  thr>t  there  will  be  any 
more  appropriations  than  right  no'A'  are 
being  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Give  me  a  little  help  on 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  will  this  do  for 
me  and  otherc  like  me.  us  old  geezers,  by 
way  of  social  uplift  as  mentioned  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  perm.it,  I  would  like  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  major  thrust  of  the 

bill  is  for  research  of  a  biological  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Biological? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 

will  permit  me  to  proceed,  I  will  tell  him 

what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman  gets 
to  be  75,  ho  will  not  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  certain  biological  matters;  but  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  There  are  other  biologi- 
cal purposes  than  the  gentleman  may  be 
referring  to;  for  instance,  the  aging 
process.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  en- 
courage enough  re.search  to  learn  about 
the  aging  process  and  some  of  the  ex- 
periments are  already  indicating  that 
great  progress  can  be  made,  not  only 
here  but  in  other  countries. 

Also,  the  real  thrust  of  this  is  to  try 
to  help  people.  Our  goal  Is  to  try  to  help 
people  remain  active  in  an  active  capac- 
ity until  then. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  still  active. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  just  one  more  sentence,  we  are 
trying  to  reduce,  for  instance,  the  time 
when  one  Is  Incapacitated,  when  one  may 
become  senile,  when  one  has  to  be  placed 
in  a  nursing  home.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
duce this  time  so  that  one  can  be  active 
and  use  his  own  fsiculties  to  proceed  and 


take  care  of  himself  without  going  into  a 
nursing  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  book  or  formula  for  escaping 
senUity. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Well,  this  is  what  we 
really  want  to  try  to  get  for  the  gentle- 
man. There  are  really  some  encouraging 
signs  in  the  scientific  community.  This  is 
the  goal  we  ought  to  try  to  reach,  to  re- 
duce the  problems  of  old  age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say: 
Ought  to  try? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  say.  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
reduce  the  time  that  people  have  to  be 
kept  in  nursing  homes?  Think  of  the  sav- 
ings that  that  would  bring  about  to  an 
Individual  and  to  the  family;  not  only 
to  the  suffering  of  the  person. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
is  that  I  am  aging  and  I  will  soon  be 
unemployed. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
good  pension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  benefit  from  this  pro- 
posed Institute  will  accrue  to  me  and 
others  in  similar  aging  situations  such 
as  I  am  in.  Tell  me,  how  am  I  going  to 
be  benefited  psychologically  by  this?  I 
note  there  will  be  psychological  train- 
ing and  psychological  factors  involved. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  this  is  more  re- 
search in  trying  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done.  Of  course,  we  are  just  setting  up 
the  Institute,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentlemsm 
realizes,  so  we  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
min  all  the  results  untU  we  get  them.  As 
I  -said,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  psy- 
chologically important  to  the  gentleman 
if  we  can  help  bring  about  from  research 
some  activity  In  his  hfe  which  will  pre- 
vent his  going  into  a  nursing  home  1  year 
or  2  or  3  years  before  he  might  ordinarily 
have  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  looking  at  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  think  he  needs  immediate  guid- 
ance as  to  activity,  and  have  I  aged  suf- 
ficiently? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  have  never  known  the 
gentleman  to  age  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  been  the  great 
conscience  of  the  House.  We  will  miss 
him,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  keep 
those  bright  faculties  forever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kind  remarks,  but  I  see  that  my 
friend,  the  genial  doctor  from  Kentucky, 
wants  to  get  into  this  aging  business.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  can  help  me  solve 
my  problems. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  start  to  find  a  way  to  rebuild  the  gen- 
tleman's body  so  that  one  part  Is  as 
strong  as  the  other;  mind,  heart,  all  over, 
so  that  when  it  comes  his  Ume,  he  will  go 
all  at  once  like  the  deacon's  masterpiece, 
the  one-hoss  shay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  me.  Dr.  Carter,  how 
'is  this  behavioral  research  going  to  work 
and  how  would  it  apply  to  me,  for 
Instance? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Of  course,  they  are 
going  to  study  a  lot  of  people,  who,  when 
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they  grow  older,  become  arteriosclerotic. 
Many  people  have  mental  aberrations. 
They  Imagine  things  and  so  on.  The  re- 
search is  to  determine  the  cause  of  this 
and  to  prevent  it,  to  make  their  arterial 
pathways  more  perfect  so  that  they  can 
live  a  better  life,  a  more  perfect  life.  As 
I  said,  when  they  go,  they  go  all  at  once; 
no  nursing  home,  just  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  take  them  to  the  boneyard. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  one 
of  the  younger  generation,  to  help  me 
out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  lo'wa  that  he 
has  picked  a  very  poor  example  of  the 
aging  process  when  he  refers  to  himself. 
•The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
known  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  may  not  know  the  full  story. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  known  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  in  excess  of  20  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  have  not  known  the 
gentleman  to  age  at  all.  His  hairline  has 
not  changed;  his  stature  has  not 
changed.  Certainly,  he  has  never 
changed  his  mind,  and  for  that  I  admire 
him.  So.  I  really  think  the  gentleman 
abuses  himself  when  he  suggests  that  he 
can  benefit  from  these  programs.  I  do 
not  think  he  will  ever  change,  and  I  hope 
he  will  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  kind.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  this  bill  can  do  much  harm. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  do  much  good. 
If  the  Members  will  be  reasonable  in  the 
future — I  will  not  be  here  when  they  start 
putting  money  into  It — maybe  somebody 
will  get  a  little  good  out  of  this  new  In- 
stitute, this  new  bureaucracy  the  Mem- 
bers are  establishing  allegedly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aging. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  the  keenest 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  In  the  well. 
I  first  met  him  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  I  have  both  seen  a  great  many 
Members  come  and  go;  we  have  seen 
many  bills  passed  and  many  programs 
put  into  operation. 

I  will  certainly  miss  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  If  I  am  reelected  and  he  does 
not  return.  I  will  miss  him  terribly.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  will  still  retain 
whatever  age  he  says  he  is;  I  am  sure 
he  will  retain  that. 

There  are  several  matters  that  we  want 
to  consider  in  this  bill.  We  know  that 
some  older  people  get  cantankerous,  and 
we  want  to  find  out  why  they  get  can- 
tankerous; we  will  try  to  prevent  that. 
Not  all  of  them  get  cantankerous,  just 
some  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  are  many 
other  things  we  are  trying  to  investigate 
with  this  bill.  One  of  them  is  diet.  Some 
older  people  have  bad  diets,  some  have 
good  diets.  Some  of  them  get  depressed, 
and  we  want  to  find  out  why.  Some  of 
them  commit  suicide,  and  we  want  to  find 
out  why. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  study  many 
of  the  problems  that  do  afflict  the  aged 
and  see  if  we  can  make  their  lives  a  little 
bit  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
be  sure  to  reserve  enough  time  to  again 
remind  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  that  this  Institute 
will  be  looking  into  his  middle  aging. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  little  overly 
pessimistic  about  himself.  Once  in  a 
while  it  seems  that  I  feel  older,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
ever  does. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  definition  might  help  to  climax 
the  very  pleasant  dialog  we  have  heard 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  today.  The 
quotation  I  have  in  mind  is  as  foUows: 

A  man  Is  not  old  when  his  hair  turns  gray. 

Nor  Is  he  old  when  his  teeth  decay. 

But  he  Is  certainly  headed  for  the  last  long 

sleep 
When  his  mind  makes  plans  his  body  can't 

keep. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6175)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1079,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quormn  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  379,  nays  1, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  51,  as 
follows : 


(Roll  No.  204 

YEAS— 379 

Abdnor 

Dickinson 

McCoilister 

Abzug 

Dingell 

Mccorn-.ack 

Adarr.s 

Donohue 

MrDade 

.\ddabbo 

Dorn 

McEwen 

.'Vlexander 

Downing 

M'-Fal! 

Anderson, 

Drinan 

McKay 

Calif 

Dulski 

McKinney 

Anderson,  HI. 

Duncan 

McSpadden 

Andrews,  N.C. 

du  Pont 

Macdonald 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mahon 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mallary 

.'Vnnunzlo 

Eilberg 

Mann 

Archer 

Esch 

Marazitl 

.'Vrends 

Eshleman 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Armstrong 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin.  N.C. 

AEhbrook 

Evins.  Tenn. 

MaThias.  Calif. 

Ashley 

Fascell 

Ma.his.  Ga. 

.'^spin 

Fish 

Matsunaga 

BadUIo 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Bafalis 

Flood 

MazzoH 

Baker 

F.ynt 

Meeds 

Barrett 

Folev 

Melcher 

Bauman 

Ford" 

Metcalfe 

Beard 

Forsythe 

Mezvinsky 

Bel! 

Fountain 

M'.f-hel 

Bennett 

Eraser 

Miller 

Bergland 

Frelinghuysen 

Mills 

Bevill 

Frenzel 

Minlsh 

Blester 

Proehlich 

Mink 

Bingham 

Fuqua 

Mlnshall.OhlO 

Blackburn 

Gaydos 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Boggs 

Gettys 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Giaimo 

Mieell 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Bowen 

Oilman 

Mollohan 

Biademas 

Ginn 

Montgomery 

Brasco 

Goldwater 

Moorhead. 

Bray 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Gray 

Moorhead,  P». 

Breckinridge 

Green.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Brlnkley 

Grifflths 

Mosher 

Brooks 

Grover 

Moss 

BroomfleLd 

Gubser 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Brotzman 

Gude 

Murtha 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gunter 

Natcher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Guyer 

Nedzi 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

Hammer- 

-Nfichols 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Echmldt 

O'Brien 

Burgener 

Hanley 

OHara 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hanrahan 

O^Neill 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Owens 

Burke.  Mass. 

Harrington 

Parrls 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Harsha 

Passman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hastings 

Patten 

Burton 

Hays 

Pepper 

•Butler 

Hubert 

Perkins 

Byron 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Pettis 

Camp 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Peyser 

Carney,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Pike 

Carter 

Helstoskl 

Poage 

Casey.  Tex. 

Henderson 

Podell 

Cederberg 

Hicks 

Powell,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

Hillis 

Preyer 

Chappell 

Hlnshaw 

Price,  m. 

Chlsholm 

Hogan 

Price,  Tex. 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Priichard 

Clausen. 

Holt 

Quie 

Don  H. 

Holtzman 

Quill  en 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

Railsback 

Clay 

Hosmer 

Randall 

Cleveland 

Huber 

Rangel 

Cochran 

Hudnut 

Rarlck 

Cohen 

Hungate 

Rees 

Collier 

Hunt 

Regula 

Collins,  ni. 

Hutchinson 

Reuss 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Rhodes 

Con  able 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rlegle 

Con!  an 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rinaldo 

Conte 

Jones,  Okla. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Conyers 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Corman 

Jordan 

Rodlno 

Cotter 

Karth 

Roe 

Co  ug  hi  In 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers 

Cronln 

Kemp 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Culver 

Ketchum 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Daniel,  Dan 

King 

Rosenthal 

Daniel,  Robert 

Kluczynskl 

Rostenkowskl 

W.,  Jr. 

Koch 

Roush 

Daniels. 

Kuykendall 

Rousselot    . 

Domlnick  V. 

Lagomarslno 

Roy 

Danlelson 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Davis,  Oa, 

Latta 

Rxmnels 

Davis,  SC. 

Leggett 

Ruth 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lehman 

Ryan 

Delaney 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Dellenback 

Litton 

Sandman 

Dellums 

Long,  La. 

Sarasln 

Denholm 

Long,  Md. 

Sar  banes 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Satterfleld 

Dent 

Luken 

Scherle 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Schroeder 
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Seb«llus 

Symma 

Whltten 

Selberltns 

Talcott 

Wldnall 

Shipley 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wlggljia 

Shoup 

Taylor.  N.C. 

WUsOB.  Bob 

Shrlver 

Thompson,  NJ 

.  WUsoa. 

Sinister 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Cbariea  H,. 

Hikes 

Thone 

Cam. 

SUk 

Thornton 

WUSOD. 

Skubltz 

Tleman 

Cha<lea.Tex 

Slack 

Towell,  NeT. 

Winn 

Smltb,  Iowa 

Traxler 

Wolff 

Bmlth.  N.T. 

Treen 

Wyatt 

Snyder 

Udal) 

Wydlet 

Staggers 

nil  man 

Wyllo 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlln 

WymaB 

J.  wmiam 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatea 

Stanton, 

Vander  Veen 

Yatroo 

JameaV. 

Van  Ik 

Young;  Alaska 

Stark 

Veysey 

Youns;  na. 

Steed 

Vlgortto 

YoiingvOa. 

Steele 

Waggonner 

Young,  ru. 

Steelman 

Waldle 

Young.  B.C. 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Walsh 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 

Stelger.  WU, 

Wampler 

Stratton 

Ware 

Zlon 

Studds 

Whalen 

Zwacb 

Bull  Ivan 

White 

Symington 

Whltehurst 

t 

NAYS— 1 

1           • 

Landgrebe 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Goodllng  Qross  i 

NOT  VOTING — 51 


Blaggl 

Hanna 

Obey 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patman 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Howard 

Beld 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Roberts 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roncallo,  N.T 

delaOarza 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dlggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Ruppe 

Erlentjom 

Kyro6 

Spence 

Flndley 

Lott 

Stephens 

Flowers 

Madden 

Stokes 

Prey 

Madlgan 

Stubblefleld 

Fulton 

MUford 

Stuckey 

OrasGO 

Murphy,  HI. 

Teague 

Green,  Oreg. 

Myers 

wmiama 

Haley 

Nix 

Wright 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash* 
Ington.  • 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Kyros. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Held. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  775)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 

t 


the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  a  bUI  similar  to  H.R.  6175  Just 
passed  by  the  House,  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Swrnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Research  on  Aging  Act  of  1873". 

FINDINGS   aND   DECLARATION   OT   FDBPOSES 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  study  of  the  aging  process, 
the  one  biological  condition  common  to  all, 
has  not  received  research  support  commen- 
surate with  Its  effects  on  the  lives  of  every 
Individual; 

(2)  that.  In  addition  to  the  physical  In- 
firmities resulting  from  advanced  age,  the 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  factors 
associated  with  aging  operate  to  exclude 
millions  of  older  Americans  from  the  full  life 
and  the  place  In  our  society  to  which  their 
years  of  service  and  experience  entitle  them; 

(3)  that  recent  research  efforts  point  the 
way  toward  alleviation  of  the  problems  of 
old  age  by  extending  the  healthy  middle 
years  of  life; 

(4)  that  there  Is  no  American  institution 
that  has  undertaken,  or  is  now  capable  of 
undertaking,  comprehensive  systematic  and 
intensive  studies  of  the  biomedical  and  be- 
havorlai  aspects  of  aging  and  the  related 
training  of  necessEiry  personnel; 

(5)  that  the  establLshment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Aging  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  meet  the  need  for 
such  an  institution. 

Sac.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PasT  O — National  Instittjtx  on  Acino 

"KSrABUSHMKNT    OF     NATIONAL    IN8TITUTX    ON 
AGING 

"Sxc.  461.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  Institute  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute")  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
biomedical,  social,  and  behavioral  research 
and  training  relating  to  the  aging  process 
and  the  diseases  and  other  special  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aged. 

"NATIOKAL  INSTIITJTE   ON   AGING   ADVISOBT 
COUKCn. 

"Sec.  4S2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Institute  on  Aging  Advisory 
Council  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  him  on  matters  which 
relate  to  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  office  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  section  432 (a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Advisory  Council  established  under 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
Include  on  such  Advisory  Council  such  addi- 
tional ex  eSlcio  members  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
Council  leading  medical  or  scientific  authori- 
ties skUled  in  asi>ects  of  the  biological  and 
the  behavioral  sciences  related  to  aging. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  Advlaory 
Oouncfl,  It  ataaU  awniTne  all.  or  such  part 
as  the  Secretary  may  apeolfy.  at  tb»  duttoa. 
funetlona.  and  poven  at  tba  KatlonaX  Ad- 


rlaory  Health  Council  relating  to  programa 
tor  the  aged  with  which  the  Advlaory  Counen 
establlahed  under  this  part  Is  concerned 
and  such  portion  aa  the  Secretary  may  q)ec- 
Uj  of  the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of 
any  other  advisory  council  establlabad  under 
this  Act  relating  to  functions  of  tbs 
Institute. 

"rtrwcTiONB 

"Sac.  483.  (a)  The  Secretary  sball,  through 
the  Institute,  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  asc- 
tlon  SOl  with  respect  to  research.  Investiga- 
tions, experiments,  demonatratloos,  and 
studies  related  to  the  aging  prooesa  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged,  except  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  ahall 
determine  the  area  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  will  carry  out  such  activities 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  section 
301  through  the  Institute  or  another  Insti- 
tute established  by  or  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  l>oth  such 
institutes  have  functions  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  matter,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  such  activities  so 
as  to  avoid  unproductive  and  unnecessary 
overlap  and  duplication  of  such  functions. 
The  Secretary  may  also  provide  training  and 
Instruction  and  establish  tralneeships  and 
fellowships,  tn  the  Institute  and  elsewhere. 
In  matters  relating  to  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  aging  process  and  the  diseases 
and  other  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
aged.  The  Secretary  may  provide  trainees 
and  fellows  participating  In  such  training 
and  instruction  or  In  such  tralneeships  and 
fellowships  with  such  stipends  and  allow- 
ances (mcludlng  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) as  he  deems  necessary,  and.  In  addi- 
tion, provide  for  such  training,  instruction, 
and  tralneeships  and  for  such  fellowah^ 
through  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions.  In  carr3rlng  out  his  health  man- 
power training  responsibilities  unrter  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  or  any  other  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  appn^rlate  steps  to 
Insure  the  education  and  training  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  allied  health,  nursing,  and 
paramedical  personnel  In  the  field  of  health 
care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  In- 
stitute, conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure 
the  Impact  on  the  biological,  medical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  aging  of  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  aaelated  or  conducted 
by  him. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Institute, 
shall  carry  out  public  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  disseminata  as 
widely  as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute 
sp>onsored  and  other  relevant  aging  research 
and  studies,  and  other  InforaoatlOQ  about 
the  process  of  aging  which  may  assist  elderly 
and  near-elderly  persons  In  dealing  with, 
and  all  Americans  In  understanding,  the 
problems  and  procawei  aaaociated  with 
grovrlng  (dder. 

"Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Institute  (acting  through  the 
Council)  and  such  other  appropriate  ad- 
visory bodies  as  he  may  establlah,  aball 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  data  at 
this  section  develop  a  plan  for  an  aging  re- 
search program  to  coordinate  and  prcmote 
research  Into  the  blidoglcal,  medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  educational,  and  economic 
aspects  of  aging.  Such  program  ahall  be  de- 
signed to  be  carried  out,  as  to  research  in- 
volving the  functions  of  the  Inititute.  pri- 
marily through  the  Institute,  and  as  to 
other  research  shall  be  designed  to  he  canted 
out  through  any  other  Institute  eotabllshed 
by  or  imder  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
through  any  appropriate  agency  or  other 
organization  unit  within  the  Department  at 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  aubseotkni  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  tranamtttad  to  the 
Ooograaa  and  the  Prasldent  and  ShaU  set 
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forth  the  staffing  and  ftmdlng  reqnlremantB 
to  carry  out  the  program  oontaliwd  therein." 

MOTION  OrFEEB)  BT  MX.  STAOGIBS 

Mr.  STAC3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staccsbs  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
775),  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  H.R.  6175  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  6175)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  bills 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  13973,  FIELATINO  TO 
OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  HH. 
13973,  relating  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washinctom,  d.c, 

AprU  26, 1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr  Deax  Mb.  Sfeakxr:  Pursuant  to  the 
provtslons  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  89- 
206.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  BepresentaUves  on  April  11,  1974, 
adopted  Committee  reeolutlons  authorizing 
the  following  water  resources  development 
projects: 
Pecos  Blver,  Vicinity  of  Alpine,  Texas. 
Kansas    River    Navigation.    Lawrence    to 
Mouth,  Kansas. 
With  kindest  personal  regards, 
sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Publie  WorJu. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  any,  and 
the  week  ensuing. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today,  and 
upon  announcement  of  the  program  for 
the  week  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  imtil  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  week  of  May  6,  1974, 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
under  suspensions  we  will  have  two  bills: 

H  Ji.  296,  preservation  of  historical  and 
archeological  data;  and 

S.  1125.  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  that  will  be 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar  and  four  bills  which  have  been 
reported  unanimously  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6191,  duty-free  entry  of  certain 
forms  of  zinc : 

H.R.  11251,  duty-free  entry  of 
methanol  Imported  for  use  as  fuel ; 

H.R.  11152,  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  feathers  and  downs;  and 

H.R.  12035.  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  carboxymethyl  cellulose 
salts. 

Under  suspensions  we  will  have  10 
bills,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11035,  metric  system  conversion; 

H.R.  14117,  veterans  and  survivors 
compensation  increases; 

HJl.  11013.  Parallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Calif. ; 

H.R,  8545.  relief  of  Russell  G.  Wells ; 

HJl.  14354,  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Amendment; 

HH.  13871.  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  amendment; 

H.R.  13342,  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act ; 

HJl.  14291,  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  amendment; 

S.  3304,  People's  Republic  of  China 
Archeological  Exhibit  Agreement;  and 

HJl.  13261,  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  amendment. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  wUl  consider  KH.  8193,  the  En- 
ergy Transportation  Security  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Following  that,  we  will  consider  H.R. 
8053,  the  Voter  Registration  Act,  with 
an  open  rule,  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

Conference  reiwrts  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  aimouuced  later. 

May  I  say  that  we  have  the  bulk  of 
the  suspensions  on  Tuesday,  sJthough  we 
could  have  placed  them  on  Monday. 
There  are  five  election  primary  contests 
going  on  throughout  Uie  country  and 
many  of  the  Members  have  come  and 
asked  in  view  of  that  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram on  Monday  not  be  heavy  in  order 
that  they  can  vote  at  home  on  Tuesday 
and  come  Into  Washington  immediately 


after  voting.  That  is  why  we  have  so 
many  bills  coming  up  on  Tuesday. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

V7EDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  still  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  continue 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  following  recess 
schedule  for  Memorial  Day  and  Inde- 
pendence Day.  We  will  adjourn  for  Me- 
morial Day  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  May  23.  until  noon,  Tuesday. 
May  28. 

For  Independence  Day,  we  will  ad- 
journ at  the  close  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day, July  3,  until  noon,  Monday,  Julj'  8. 

This,  of  course,  is  with  the  agreement 
of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows  that 
some  of  the  Members  will  have  to  be 
away  necessarily  on  the  traditional  Me- 
morial Day,  May  30.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  type  of  schedule 
of  legislation  that  will  be  in  the  House 
for  the  remainder  of  that  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  this  time  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  schedule  would  be  for  that 
week;  but  let  me  today  make  this  an- 
nouncement to  the  Members.  We  have 
been  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Appropriations  that  for 
the  last  2  weeks  in  June  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  call  up  an  appropriation  bill  every 
day,  including  Fridays. 


SUMMARY   OP    1974    HOUSING   AND 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
Tuesday,  by  unanimous  vote  of  12  to 
nothing,  approved  for  full  committee 
consideration  the  1974  housing  and  the 
new  community  development  bill. 

I  am  enclosing,  following  my  remarks, 
a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  drafted  a  bill  which 
has  the  support  of  the  administration 
and  merits  the  careful  consideration  and, 
hopefully,  the  support  of  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  have  greatly 
curtailed  provisions  In  the  bill,  and  I 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Hous- 
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Ing  Subcommittee  for  their  hard  work 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  in  not  mov- 
ing many  controversial  amendments 
which  have  in  the  past  bogged  down 
consideration  of  important  housing  and 
community  development  legislation. 

I  include  the  summary  at  this  point: 
Highlight  ok  the  "Housinc  and  U»ban  De- 
velopment Act  or  1974"  as  App«oved  by 

THE     SmCOMMITTE    ON     HOUSING,     APRU.     30. 

1974 

TITLE   I (-OMMTJNITT   DEVELOPMENT 

BLOCK   GRANTS 

This  title  aiithortzes  a  new  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program,  to  be 
Initiated  during  Fiscal  Year  1978.  under 
which  HUD  community  development  pro- 
grams would  be  coiisolidated  Into  single 
block  grant  The  new  pro^Tam  would  have 
the  following  major  features: 

Authorizations  $8.05  billion  In  contract 
authority  approved  In  an  appropriation  act 
would  be  authorized  for  the  first  three  years 
of  the  program,  with  limits  on  obligations  of 
$2.45  billion  In  FY  1975,  $2.65  billion  In 
FY  1976.  and  $2  95  billion  In  FY  1977.  In 
addition,  $100  million  would  be  otithorlzed 
annually  for  F  Y's  75,  76,  and  77  for  as-slstance 
to  communities  with  urgent  community  de- 
velopment r.eeds  which  cannot  be  met 
through  the  entitlements  received  pursuant 
to  the  Act, 

Distribution  of  funds 

( 1 )  80  percent  of  the  funds  available  each 
year  would  be  allocated  for  use  In  metro- 
politan areas.  20  percent  for  use  In  nonmetro- 
poUtan  areas. 

(2)  In  metropolitan  areas,  funds  would  be 
distributed  first,  to  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  comities  pursuant  to  a  3-part  formula 
iba-sed  on  population,  housU.g  overcrowding. 
and  poverty  counted  twice  i:  and  second,  to 
meet  the  "hold  harmless"  needs  of  metropoli- 
tan cities  and  urban  counties  (where  those 
needs  exceeded  their  formula  entitlements) 
and  other  units  of  general  local  government 
which  qualify  for  "hold  harmless"  treatment. 
Funds  remaining  In  the  metropolitan  area 
allocation  wotild  be  distributed  among  the 
metropolitan  areas  pursuant  to  the  3-part 
formula  for  use  by  States  and  unlta  of  local 
government  In  those  areas. 

(3)  In  nonmetrofxjlltan  areas,  funds  would 
be  used  to  meet  the  "hold  harmless"  needs 
of  units  of  general  local  governmeat  which 
qualify  for  "hold  harmless"  "treatment", 
with  the  remaining  funds  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  pursuant  to  the  3-part 
formula  for  use  by  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local   government  In  each  Stat^. 

(4)  HUD  DUcretlonary  Fund — 2  pftrcent  of 
the  funds  available  each  year  would  be 
reserved  by  HUD  frr  certain  special  com- 
munity development  needs,  for  Incentive 
grants  to  communities  carrying  on  treawtde 
programs,  and  for  carrying  on  laiiovatlve 
community  development  activities. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  these  dis- 
tribution provisions  Is  attached. 

Ellsrlble  Activities.  In  g^eral.  blo<Sk  grant 
funds  may  be  used  to  finance  the  full  cost 
of  carrying  on  all  activities  curreatly  as- 
sisted under  the  following  programs:  the 
urban  renewal  program  (Including  NDP.  code 
enfor.-em'^nt.  and  rehabilitation  grants);  the 
mrde!  cities  program:  the  section  312  reha- 
b:i:tat:rn  loan  program;  the  open  space — 
urban  beautlflcatlon— historic  preservation 
program;  the  neighborhood  facilities  pro- 
gram: the  advance  acqusltlon  of  laud  pro- 
gram; and  the  water  and  sewer  facilities  pro- 
gram. Funds  may  also  be  used  to  flnftnoe  the 
local  share  required  under  other  Federal 
grant  programs  which  are  part  of  the  com- 
munity development  program,  to  carry  on 
special  projects  to  remove  architectural  bar- 
riers which  restrict  the  mobility  and  accessi- 
bility of  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  to 


carry  on  comprehensive  planning  and  execu- 
tive-management activities. 

Application  Requirements.  Applicants  for 
block  grants  would  be  required  to  ( 1 )  Iden- 
tify community  development  and  housing 
needs.  Including  the  submission  of  a  hous- 
ing assistance  plan.  (2)  describe  planned 
activities  to  meet  those  needs,  and  ( 3 )  pro- 
vide assurances  of  compliance  with  civil 
rights  and  citizen  participation  requirements. 
Metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties  would 
also  be  required  to  submit  three-year  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  slum,  blight,  and 
deterioration  where  they  exist,  and  to  provide 
Improved  community  facilities  and  services 
where  necessary. 

HUD  would  be  required  to  approve  appli- 
cations of  metropolitan  cities  and  urban 
counties  unless  the  Secretary  found  that  the 
applicant's  description  of  needs  was  clearly 
Inconsistent  with  generally  available  data, 
or  that  Its  proposed  activities  were  clearly 
Inappropriate  to  meet  those  needs.  HUD 
would  also  be  required  to  conduct  annual 
post-audits  to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cant had  carried  out  its  program  In  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Transition  to  New  Program.  The  new  bloclt 
grant  program  Is  expected  to  begin  midway 
through  FY  1975  (approximately  January  1. 
1975).  To  enable  communities  to  continue 
existing  urban  renewal.  NDP,  and  model 
cities  programs  through  the  first  half  of  FY 
1975.  such  additional  amounts,  as  may  be 
necess&ry.  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  programs.  Amounts  received  by  cities 
pursuant  to  these  transition  authorizations 
would  be  deducted  from  their  first  year  en- 
titlements under  the  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE    U ASSISTED    HOUSING 

This  title  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
housing  assistance  for  lower  income  persons 
through  the  construction  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation of  housing  or  the  leasing  of 
existing  housing.  This  new  program,  which 
would  be  carried  on  under  a  new  section 
23(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  would 
have  the  following  major  elements: 

( 1 )  New  Construction. 

(a)  Assistance  contracts.  HUD  would  en- 
ter Into  contracts  to  make  housing  assist- 
ance payments  with  housing  owners  who 
construct  or  substantially  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing to  be  occupied  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
lower-Income  families. 

(b)  Eligible  owners/developers.  Private 
profit  and  nonprofit  entitles  and  State  and 
local  public  housing  agencies  would  be  eligi- 
ble owners  or  developers  of  housing. 

(c)  Type  of  housing.  Any  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  rental 
or  cooperative  housing  units,  Including  con- 
gregate housing,  and  housing  especially  de- 
signed for  elderly  and  handicapped  families, 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

(d)  Financing  C'f  projects.  Conventional 
or  FHA-lnsured  loans,  loans  from  State 
housing  finance  agencies,  and  bonds  Issued 
by  State  or  local  public  hruaing  agencies 
may  be  used  to  finance  housing.  Housing 
assistance  contracts  may  be  pledged  to  lend- 
ers to  facilitate  the  provl-lon  cf  long-term 
financing   for   housing  projects. 

(e)  Amount  of  assistance  per  unit.  The 
amount  of  assistance  per  unit  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  market  rental  estab- 
lished for  the  unit  and  from  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  tenant's  gross  Income,  as  determined 
by  HUD;  market  rentals  would  be  estab- 
lished by  HUD  at  levels  determined  to  be 
reasonable  for  modest  newly  constructed 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  In  the  area, 
except  that  HUD  would  be  permitted  to  set 
slightly  higher  market  rentals  when  neces- 
sary because  of  special  circumstances. 

(f)  Term  of  assistance  contracts.  The 
term  of  an  assistance  contract  may  not  ex- 


ceed 30  years  for  prlvately-owiied  housing  or 
40  years  for  publicly-owned  or  financed 
housing;  assistance  payments  may  be  made 
only  (1)  while  a  unit  is  occupied,  (2)  for 
up  to  60  days  while  vacant  due  to  a  breach 
by  the  tenant,  or  (3)  for  up  to  60  days  while 
the  owner  Is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
secure  an  eligible  occupant. 

(g)  Number  of  assisted  units  In  a  project. 
100  percent  of  the  units  In  a  project  may 
be  assisted,  except  that  HUD  may  give  pref- 
erence to  applicants  requesting  assistance 
for  20  percent  or  fewer  units  In  projects. 

(h)  Increased  operating  costs.  Assistance 
payments  may  be  increased  as  necessary  to 
meet  changes  In  reasonable  and  necessary 
operating  expenses  In  projects. 

(1)  Eligible  occupants.  Generally,  those 
categories  of  families  and  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  public  housing 
program  whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  median  Income  In  the  area 
(as  determined  by  HUD  for  varlous-s^ed 
families).  At  least  30  percent  of  families 
and  individuals  under  the  program  assisted 
must  be  of  very  low  Income  (that  Is.  having 
Incomes  less  than  50  percent  of  median  in- 
come In  the  area). 

(2)  Existing  Housing.  Existing  housing 
unlta  may  be  leased  by  local  housing  author- 
ities under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
applicable  to  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  units;  In  communities 
without  local  housing  authorities,  HUD 
would  lease  imits  directly  from  housing 
owners. 

State  and  local  housing  assistance  plans  and 
allocation  of  units 
Housing  Assistance  Plans.  Applications 
for  housing  assistance  (under  the  new  sec- 
tion 23(h)  program  or  any  comparable  HDD 
program)  In  communities  participating  in 
the  community  development  block  grant 
program  must  be  consistent  with  housing  as- 
sistance plana  submitted  by  them  under 
the  block  grant  program.  These  plans  must: 

( 1 )  survey  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity's housing  stock  and  assess  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  low-  and  moderate -Income  fam- 
ilies living  or  expected  to  live  In  the  com- 
munity, 

(2)  specify  the  number  and  types  of  units 
to  be  assisted  and  the  mix  between  new  and 
existing  units. 

(3)  formulate  procedures  to  promote 
greater  choice  of  housing  opportunities  and 
to  avoid  undue  concentrations  of  assisted 
persons  in  areas  containing  a  high  proportion 
of  low-Income  persons,  and 

(4)  assure  the  availability  of  public  facil- 
ities and  services  adequate  to  serve  proposed 
housing  projects. 

In  communities  not  participating  In  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. HUD  may  not  approve  an  application 
for  housing  assistance  unless  it  found  that 
(a)  the  assistance  to  be  provided  Is  consist- 
ent with  a  housing  assistance  plan  meeting 
the  above  requirements,  or  (b)  where  no 
such  plan  exists,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  housing,  that  housing  opportunities 
would  be  expanded  and  undue  concentra- 
tions of  lower-Income  persons  avoided,  and 
that  public  facilities  and  services  adequate 
to  serve  the  proposed  bousing  would  be 
available. 

Allocation  of  Units.  HUD  would  allocate 
units  available  under  the  new  section  23(h) 
program  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government,  taking  Into  consideration  as- 
sistance needed  to  fulfill  local  housing  as- 
sistance plans  and  Its  own  determination 
of  housing  needs  (which  would  be  based  on 
such  objective  measurements  as  population, 
poverty,  housing  overcrowding,  housing 
vacancies,  and  substandard  housing). 
Twenty  percent  of  the  unlta  available  would 
t>e  allocated  to  rural  areas. 

This  title  also  amends  the  1937  Act  to— 
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( 1 )  authorize  HUD  to  prescribe  require- 
ments as  to  sound  management  practices  to 
be  met  by  local  public  authorities; 

(2)  establish  a  minimum  rent  for  occu- 
pants of  pubUc  housing  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of  30  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  attributable  to  their  units 
or  that  portion  of  welfare  assistance  attrib- 
utable to  shelter  (Brooke  III,  which  pro- 
hibits the  reduction  of  welfare  assistance 
where  public  housing  rentals  are  reduced, 
would  be  repealed,  and  rent  Increases  re- 
sulting from  the  minimum  rent  provisions 
would  be  phased  In  to  alleviate  undue  hard- 
ships) ;  and 

(3)  Increase  by  $1,225  billion  the  author- 
ity of  HUD  to  enter  Into  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  in  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975 
to  finance  housing  to  be  assisted  under  the 
new  section  23(h)  program,  conventionally 
built  public  housing  pursuant  to  bona  fide 
commitments,  modernization  of  projects 
and  adjustments  to  existing  leases,  and  op- 
erating subsidies. 

This  title  also  extends  the  sections  235 
homeownership  and  236  rental  assistance 
programs  for  one  additional  year  to  June 
30,  1975  (With  an  Increase  In  contract  au- 
thority for  the  latter  program)  In  order 
to  meet  bona  fide  program  commitments 
established  by  HUD  at  the  time  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  programs. 

TITLE  nl MORTGAGE  CREDTT 

This  title  contains  provisions  designed  to 
Increase  the  availability  of  and  liberalize 
mortgage  credit  for  housing  and  to  abolish 
discrimination  In  mortgage  lending  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

FHA  Insurance.  FHA's  authority  to  In- 
sure mortgages  and  loans  would  be  extended 
from  October  1,  1974,  to  June  30,  1977,  with 
the  following  Important  changes  in  existing 
law: 

(1)  maximum  mortgage  and  loan  amounts 
would  be  Increased  substantially,  with  sin- 
gle-family home  mortgage  limits  Increased 
from  $33,000  to  $45,000  and  home  Improve- 
ment loan  limits  Increased  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000: 

(2)  the  downpayment  required  on  FHA- 
flnanced  homes  would  be  reduced  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  first  $25,000  of  the  home's  value, 
10  percent  of  value  between  $25,000  and 
$35,000.  and  20  percent  of  value  In  excess  of 
$35,000;  a  $1,750  downpayment  would  be  re- 
quired on  a  $35,000  home,  approximately  half 
the  downpayment  required  under  existing 
law;  and 

(3)  FHA  would  be  permitted,  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  until  June  30,  1977,  to  In- 
sure mortgages  on  a  co-Insurance  basis,  un- 
der which  lenders  would  bear  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  any  loss  on  mortgages  In  return  for 
carrying  out  certain  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  FHA. 

Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  Secondary 
Market  Operations.  The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  conventional  mortgages 
of  up  to  $50,000  ($35,000  under  existing  law) . 

Maximum  Loan  for  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociations. The  statutory  lending  limit  for 
ilngle-famlly  homes  financed  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  would  be  Increased  from 
145.000  to  $50,000. 

Prohibition  Against  Sex  Discrimination  In 
Mortgage  Lending.  The  denial  of  any  Fed- 
erally-related mortgage  loan.  Insurance  guar- 
antee, or  other  aid  on  account  of  sex  would 
be  prohibited,  and  lenders  would  be  required 
to  consider  without  prejudice  the  combined 
Incomes  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  extend- 
ing mortgage  credit  on  Federally-related 
loans. 

TITLE  IV — RURAL  HOUSING 

This  title  extends  from  October  1,  1974,  to 
June  30.  1977,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  admmiater  various  niral 


housing  programs;  and  iiakes  the  following 
Important  changes  in  those  programs: 

Authorizations.  Cumulative  authorizations 
for  section  504  repair  loans  and  grants  would 
be  Increased  from  $50  to  $75  million;  for 
farm  labor  housing  grants  from  $50  to  $75 
million;  for  self-help  housing  programs  from 
$5  to  $10  million;  and  for  annual  research 
grants  from  $250,000  to  $1  million. 

FmHA  Service  Area.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  programs 
would  be  permitted  to  serve  residents  of 
communities  of  up  to  25,000  population 
where  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
HUD  Jointly  determine  that  there  exists  a 
serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit. 

Repair  Loans  and  Grants.  The  maximum 
amount  of  repair  loans  and  grants  would  be 
Increased  from  $3,500  to  $5,000. 

Self-Help  Housing.  The  FmHA  would  be 
authorized  to  make  advances  to  nonprofit 
organizations  carrying  out  self-help  housing 
programs  to  enable  them  to  establish  revolv- 
ing land  purchase  accounts. 

TITLE   V MISCELLANEOUS 

This  title  establishes  a  new  HUD  program 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  State  develop- 
ment corporations,  makes  various  amend- 
ments to  the  law  governing  the  "new 
communities"  progrtim,  and  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  section  701  comprehen- 
sive urban  planning  program. 

State  Development  Agencies.  HUD  would 
be  authorized  to  guarantee  the  taxable  bonds 
of  State  development  agencies  authorized  by 
State  law  to  provide  housing  for  lower  m- 
come  families,  to  revitalize  slum  and  blighted 
areas,  and  to  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities. In  addition  to  the  guarantees,  HUD 
would  make  Interest  subsidy  grants  to  cover 
30  percent  of  the  interest  due  on  the  bonds. 
The  amount  of  obligations  guaranteed  may 
not  exceed  $500  million. 

New  Communities.  The  name  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Oorporatlon  (estab- 
lished by  title  VII  of  the  1970  HUD  Act  to 
administer  the  "new  communities"  program) 
would  be  changed  to  the  "New  Commimlty 
Development  Program";  the  size  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  Increased  from  5  to  7  members;  and  in- 
terest subsidy  grants  In  connection  with 
taxible  bonds  issued  by  public  developers 
would  be  permitted  to  cover  30  percent  of 
interest  payable  on  the  bonds  (rather  than 
the  difference  between  the  taxable  and  tax- 
exempt  Interest  rate  plus  one-half  of  one 
percent,  as  under  existing  law) . 

Section  701  Planning.  An  additional  $100 
million  would  be  authorized  for  the  section 
701  program  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Detailed  Summary  op  the  Distribution  of 

COMMUNTTT      DEVELOPMENT      BLOCK      GRANT 

Funds  Agreed  Upon  by  the  Housing  StrB- 

COMMITTEE 

(1)  Effective  date.  The  new  program  would 
begin  In  FY  1975. 

(2)  Authorization.  Three-year  contract 
authority  of  $8.05  billion  would  be  au- 
thorized, with  a  limitation  on  annual  dis- 
bursements of  $2-45  bHllon  In  FY  75,  $2.65 
billion  in  FY  76,  and  $2.95  billion  In  FY  77; 
In  addition,  $100  million  would  be  authorized 
annually  for  the  first  three  fiscal  years  for 
post-transition  assistance  to  communities 
with  urgent  community  development  needs. 

(3)  Distribution  between  SMSA  and  non- 
SMSA  areas.  Each  year,  80  percent  of  the 
funds  available  would  be  allocated  to 
SMSA's  and  20  percent  to  non-SMSA  areas. 

(4)  Distribution   in   SMSA   areas. 

(a)  Out  of  the  amount  available  to 
SMSA's,  HUD  would  determine  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  In  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties  according  to  a  3-part  formula 
(population,  poverty  counted  twice,  and 
houstag  overcrowding). 


(b)  HUD  would  then  determine  the  specif- 
ic formula  share  for  each  metropolitan  city 
and  urban  county. 

(c)  Metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties 
would  be  "phased-in"  to  their  lull  formula 
shares  in  the  following  manner:  in  the  first 
program  year,  each  metro  city  and  urban 
county  would  receive  the  greater  of  one- 
third  its  formula  share  or  'hold  harmless" 
amount;  in  the  second  year,  they  would 
receive  the  greater  of  two-thirds  of  their 
formula  shares  or  "hold  harmless"  amounts; 
In  the  third  year,  the;,-  would  receive  their 
full  formula  shares. 

(d)  Out  of  the  balance  remaining  In  the 
SMSA  allocation.  HUD  would  then  distribute 
funds  to  meet  the  "hold  harmless"  needs 
of  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties 
and  small   communities  within   SMSA's. 

(6)  Funds  remaining  in  the  SMSA  alloca- 
tion would  be  allocated  by  HUD  among  the 
267  metropolitan  areas  o.i  the  basis  of  the 
3-part  formula  and  distributed  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  to  State  agencies,  small  com- 
munities, and  counties  for  use  in  each  metro- 
politan area. 

(5)  Distribution  In  non-SMSA  areas  Out  of 
the  non-SMSA  allocation.  HUD  would  distrib- 
ute funds  to  meet  the  "hold  harmless"  needs 
of  counties  and  small  communities:  the  re- 
mainder In  the  non-SMSA  fund  would  be  al- 
located by  HUD  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  3-part  formula  and  distributed 
on  a  discretionary  basis  to  State  agencies, 
counties,  and  small  communities  for  use  in 
the  non-SMSA  areas  of  the  States. 
(6)  "Hold  harmless". 

(a)  Eligibility  for  "hold  harmless"  treat- 
ment. All  metror>olltan  cities  and  urban 
counties  qualify  for  "hold  harmles.^"  treat- 
ment; however,  eligibility  for  "hold  harmless" 
treatment  for  other  counties  and  small  com- 
munities would  be  restricted  to  those  carry- 
ing on  at  least  one  urban  renewal.  NDP.  or 
model  cities  program  under  f  commitment 
received  during  the  5-year  period  FY  70- 
FY74. 

(b)  Amount  of  "hold  harmless"  entitle- 
ment. "Hold  harmless"  amounts  would  be 
computed  similarly  for  all  communities,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  the  average  amount  of  g^rants  and  loans 
received  under  the  consolidated  programs 
during  the  5-year  perfod  FY  68-FY  72,  plus 

(2)  the  average  annual  grant  made  under 
the  neighborhood  development  program  and 
the  model  cities  program  (where  necesoary  to 
cinipiete  five  action  years). 

(c)  Duration  of  "hold  harmless"  e.nitle- 
ment.  All  communities  would  receive  their 
full  "hold  harmless"  entitlements  for  three 
years;  however,  during  the  second  three  pro- 
gram years  (FY's  78-79-80),  each  metro- 
politan city  or  urban  county  who.5e  hold 
harmless  "  entitlement  exceeded  its  formula 
share  would  be  "phased-down"  by  thirds  from 
its  "hold  harmless"  amount  to  Its  formula 
share:  in  the  case  o".  other  communities, 
"hold  harmless"  would  be  "phased-down"  in 
a  similar  fa  hlDU.  and  such  communities 
would  then  be  funded  solely  frjm  discretion- 
ary funds:  "hold  harmless"  would  be  phased 
out  completely  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
progrun. 

(7)  Definition  of  "urban  county."  The  term 
"urban  county"  means  any  county  within  a 
metropolitan  area  which  (At  is  authorized 
under  State  law  to  undertake  essential  com- 
munity development  and  houstog  assistance 
activities  In  its  unmcoiporated  areas  which 
are  not  units  of  general  local  government 
and  (B)  has  a  combined  population  of  200.- 
000  or  more  (excluding  the  population  of 
metropolitan  cities  therein)  In  such  unin- 
corporated areas  and  In  its  included  units  cf 
general  local  government  (1)  In  which  it  has 
authority  to  undertake  essential  community 
development  and  bousing  assistance  activi- 
ties and  which  do  not' elect  to  have  their 
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populations  excluded  or  (11)  with  Vblch  It 
has  entered  Into  cooperation  agreements  to 
undertake  or  to  assist  In  the  undertaking  of 
essential  community  development  anil  hous- 
ing assistance  activities. 

(8)  HUD  discretionary  fund.  Out  of  the 
$8.05  billion  authorization  for  coronunlty 
development  block  grants,  2  percent  (949 
mUUon  In  FY  76,  JSS  mlUlon  In  FY  fie.  and 
9fi9  million  In  FY  77)  would  be  reserved  by 
HUD  for  the  following  uses — 

(a)  grants  In  behalf  of  new  conuiiunitles 
assisted  under  tlUe  VII  of  the  19it0  HUD 
Act  or  title  IV  of  the  1968  HUD  Actjso  long 
as  such  Federal  assistance  Is  outsliindLng: 
such  grants  covUd  be  In  addition  tt>  block 
grants  made  to  States  and  units  of  {general 
local  government  under  other  prov||ions  of 
the  Act  which  are  used  In  behalf  ;nf  new 
communities;  * 

(b)  grants  to  States  and  units  of  {general 
local  government  which  Join  In  carr]|ng  out 
hoiulng  and  community  development  pro- 
grams which  are  areawlde  In  BCop4t  these 
would  be  Incentive  grants  to  eucoursLfe  area- 
wide  programs  and  would  be  In  addition  to 
grants  received  by  such  States  or  \»ilts  of 
general  local  government  under  oth#r  pro- 
visions of  the  Act; 

(c)  grants  In  Guam,  the  Virgin  islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Teriftory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(d)  grants  to  States  and  units  of  keneral 
local  government  In  excess  of  thefgranta 
available  to  them  under  other  provl^ons  of 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
Innovative  community  development  mtjjects; 

(e)  grants  to  States  and  units  of^eneral 
local  government  In  excess  of  thel  grants 
available  to  them  under  other  provUions  of 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  ecnrgency 
community  development  needs  cai»ed  by 
Federally  recognized  disasters;  and     ; 

(f)  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  In  excess  of  grantf  avail- 
able to  them  under  other  provisional  of  the 
Act  where  HUD  deems  necessary  to  [correct 
inadequacies  resulting  from  the  ba^  allo- 
cation system.  i 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  th^  dis- 
cretionary funds  could  be  used  In  &i^y  year 
to  meet  emergency  disaster  needs.  Pu^ds  not 
used  in  any  year  would  be  carried  ovet  to  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 


FEDERAL  RULES  ON  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  wafe  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houai  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extendnls  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  niatter.> 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  24,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  tJnlted 
States  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  .f^les 
of  criminal  procedure.  These  ipiend- 
ments  become  effective  on  August  I.  1974, 
unless  Congress  enacts  legislation  to  pro- 
vide otherwise. 

The  proposed  amendments  have  been 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  of  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

All  persons  or  organizations  dteirlng 
to  comment  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments should  direct  those  comments  aa 
follows: 

Congressman  WUllam  L.  Hiingate,  Chalr- 
man.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  3137  Ray- 
btim  House  Office  Building.  Washlngt<8i,  D.C. 
20616. 

Comments  should  be  submitted  te  soon 
as  possible  so  that  they  may  be  con- 


sidered in  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  if 
action  is  deemed  necessary. 
A  copy  of  the  proposed  rules  follows: 

Amkndmentts  to  the  FEosaAi.  RcLcs  or 

CaiMINAL  PROCEOnRE 

Rule  4.  Arrest  warrant  or  summoTia  upon 
complaint. 

(a)  Issuance  of  a  summons. — If  it  appears 
from  the  complaint,  or  from  an  affidavit  or 
affidavits  filed  with  the  complaint,  that  there 
Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense 
has  been  conunltted  and  that  the  defendant 
has  committed  It.  the  magistrate  shall  Issue 
a  summons  for  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant except  as  provided  in  subdivision 
(bXa). 

(6)  Issuance  o/  an  arrest  warrant. — A  war- 
rant shall  Issue  whenever: 

(1)  a  defendant  falls  to  appear  In  re- 
sponse to  a  summons;  or 

(3)  a  valid  reason  Is  shown  for  the  Is- 
suance of  an  arrest  warrant  rather  than 
a  summons;  or 

(3)  a  summons  having  Issued,  a  valid  rea- 
son Is  shown  for  the  Issuance  of  an  arrest 
warrant.  This  showing  may  be  made  to  a 
magistrate  either  In  the  district  in  which 
the  summons  was  Issued  or  in  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  Ls  found. 

(c)  Probable  cause — The  finding  of  prob- 
able cause  may  be  based  upon  hearsay  evi- 
dence In  whole  or  In  part.  Before  ruling  on 
a  request  for  a  summons  or  warrant,  the 
magistrate  may  require  the  complainant  to 
appear  personally  and  may  examine  under 
oath  the  complainant  and  any  witnesses  he 
may  produce.  The  magistrate  shall  promptly 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  record  or  sum- 
mary of  such  proceeding.  More  than  one 
warrant  or  summons  may  Issue  on  the  same 
complaint  or  for  the  same  defendant. 

(d)  form. 

(f)  Warrant. — The  warrant  shall  be  signed 
by  the  magistrate  and  shall  contain  the 
name  of  the  defendant  or.  If  his  name  is 
unknown,  any  name  or  description  by  which 
he  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  shall  describe  the  offense  charged 
In  the  complaint.  It  shall  command  that  the 
defendant  be  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  nearest  available  magistrate. 

(2)  Summons.- -The  summons  shall  be  In 
the  same  form  as  the  warrant  except  that  It 
shall  summon  the  defendant  to  appear  be- 
fore a  magistrate  at  a  stated  time  and  place. 

(e)  Execution  or  service:  and  return. 

(1)  By  whom  —The  warrant  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  marshal  or  by  some  other  officer 
authorized  by  law  The  summons  may  be 
served  by  any  person  authorized  to  serve  a 
summons  In  a  civil  action. 

(2)  Territorial  limits. — The  warrant  may 
be  executed  or  the  summons  may  be  served 
at  any  place  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Manner. — The  warrant  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  arrest  of  the  defendant.  The  of- 
ficer need  not  have  the  warrant  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  hut  upon 
request  he  shall  show  the  warrant  to  the 
defendant  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  officer 
does  not  have  the  warrant  In  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  he  shall  then  In- 
form the  defendant  of  the  offense  charged 
and  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant  has  been  is- 
sued. The  summons  shall  be  served  upon  a 
defendant  by  delivering  a  copy  to  him  per- 
sonally, or  by  leaving  it  at  his  dwelling  house 
or  usual  place  of  abode  with  some  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  then  residing 
therein  or  by  maUlng  it  to  the  defendant's 
last  known  address. 

(4)  Return. — The  officer  executing  a  war- 
rant shall  make  return  thereof  to  the  magis- 
trate or  other  officer  before  whom  the  de- 
fendant is  brought  pursuant  to  Rule  6.  At 
the  request  of  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment any  unexecuted  warrant  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  magistrate  by  whom  It  was 


Issued  and  shall  be  cancelled  by  him.  On  or 
before  the  return  day  the  person  to  whom 
a  summons  was  delivered  for  service  shall 
maJcA  return  thereof  to  the  magistrate  before 
whom  the  summons  is  returnable.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  attorney  for  the  govemnunt 
made  at  any  time  whUe  the  complaint  Is 
pending,  a  warrant  returned  unexecuted  and 
not  canceUed  or  a  sununons  returned  un- 
served or  a  duplicate  thereof  may  be  de- 
livered by  the  magistrate  to  the  marshal  or 
other  authorized  person  for  execution  or 
service. 

Rule  9.  Warrant  or  summons  upon  indict- 
ment or  information. 

(0)  IssiLance. — Upon  the  request  of  the 
attorney,  for  the  government  the  clerk  shall 
Issue  a  sununons  for  each  defendant  named: 

(1)  In  the  Information,  If  it  is  supported 
by  oath;  or 

(2)  in  the  indictment. 

The  court  shall  order  Issuance  of  a  warrant 
Instead  of  a  summons  If  the  attorney  for  the 
government  presents  a  valid  reason  therefor. 
The  clerk  shall  deliver  the  warrant  or  sum- 
mons to  the  marshal  or  other  person  author- 
ized by  law  to  execute  or  serve  it.  More  than 
one  warrant  or  summons  may  be  issued  on 
the  same  Information  and  indictment  or  for 
the  same  defendant.  If  a  defendant  falls  to 
appear  In  response  to  the  summons,  a  war- 
rant shall  Issue. 
Rule  11.  Pleas. 

(a)  Alternatives. — A  defendant  may  plead 
not  guilty,  guilty,  or  nolo  contendere.  If  a 
defendant  refuses  to  plead  or  if  a  defendant 
corporation  faUs  to  appear,  the  court  shall 
enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty. 

(b)  Nolo  contendere. — A  defendant  may 
plead  nolo  contendere  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  court.  Such  a  plea  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  court  only  after  due  consideration  of 
the  views  of  the  parties  and  the  interest  of 
the  public  In  the  effective  administration  of 
justice. 

(CI  i4di'lce  to  defendant. — The  court  shall 
not  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
without  first,  by  addressing  the  defendant 
personally  In  open  court.  Informing  him  of 
and  determining  that  he  understands  the 
following; 

( 1 )  the  nature  of  the  charge  to  which  the 
plea  Is  offered:  and 

(2)  the  mandatory  minimum  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law,  if  any,  and  the  maximum  pos- 
sible penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  offense 
to  which  the  plea  is  offered:  and 

(3)  that  the  defendant  has  the  right  to 
plead  not  guilty,  or  to  persist  in  that  plea  If 
it  has  already  been  made;  and 

(4)  that  If  he  pleads  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere there  will  not  be  a  further  trial  of 
any  kind,  so  that  by  pleading  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  he  waives  the  right  to  a  trial. 

id)  Insuring  that  the  plea  is  voluntary. — 
The  court  shall  not  accept  a  plea  of  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere  without  first,  by  address- 
ing the  defendant  personally  in  open  court, 
determining  that  the  plea  Is  voluntary  and 
not  the  result  of  force  or  threats  or  of  prom- 
ises apart  from  a  plea  agreement.  The 
court  shall  also  inquire  as  to  whether  the 
defendant's  willingness  to  plead  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  results  from  prior  dlscua- 
sions  between  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defendsmt  or  his  attorney. 

(e)  Plea  agreement  procedure. 

(1)  In  general. — The  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  attorney  for  the  defendant 
or  the  defendant  whan  acting  pro  se  may 
engage  in  discussions  with  a  view  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  that,  upon  the  enter- 
ing of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
to  a  charged  offense  or  to  a  lesser  or  related 
offense,  the  attorney  for  the  government  will 
move  for  dismissal  of  other  charges,  or  will 
recommend  or  not  oppoae  the  imposition  of 
a  particular  sentence,  or  will  do  both.  The 
cotirt  shall  not  participate  In  any  such  dis- 
cussions. 
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(3)  Notice  of  tuch  agreement. — ^XX  a  plea 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  parties 
which  contemplates  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty 
or  nolo  contendere  m  the  expectation  that  a 
speciflo  sentence  will  be  Imposed  or  that 
other  charges  before  the  court  will  be  dis- 
missed, the  court  shaU  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  agreement  In  open  court  at  the  time 
the  plea  Is  offered.  Thereupon  the  court  may 
accept  or  reject  the  agreement,  or  may  defer 
its  decision  as  to  acceptance  or  rejection 
untU  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  presentence  report. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  plea. — If  the  court  ac- 
cepts the  plea  agreement,  the  court  shall 
inform  the  defendant  that  it  wUl  embody  In 
the  Judgment  and  sentence  the  disposition 
provided  for  In  the  plea  agreement  or  an- 
other disposition  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
fendant than  that  provided  for  In  the  plea 
agreement. 

(4)  Rejection  of  plea. — If  the  court  rejects 
the  plea  agreement,  the  court  shall  Inform 
the  parties  of  this  fact,  advise  the  defendant 
personally  In  open  court  that  the  court  ts 
not  bound  by  the  plea  agreement,  afford  the 
defendant  the  opp>ortunlty  to  then  with- 
draw his  plea,  and  advise  the  defendant  that 
if  he  persists  In  his  guilty  plea  or  plea  of 
nolo  contendere  the  disposition  of  the  case 
may  be  lees  favorable  to  the  defendant  than 
that  contemplated  by  the  plea  agreement. 

(5)  Time  of  plea  agreement  procedure. — 
Except  for  good  cause  shown,  notlflcation  to 
the  court  of  the  existence  of  a  plea  agree- 
ment shall  be  given  at  the  arraignment  or 
at  such  other  time,  prior  to  trial,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  court. 

(6)  Inadmissibility  of  plea  discussions. — 
Evidence  of  a  plea  of  guUty.  later  withdrawn, 
or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  or  of  an  offer 
to  plead  guUty  or  nolo  contendere  to  the 
crime  charged  or  any  other  crime,  or  of 
statements  made  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  foregoing  pleas  or  offers.  Is  not  admis- 
sible In  any  clvU  or  criminal  proceeding 
against  the  person  who  made  the  plea  or 
offer. 

(/)  Determining  accuracy  of  plea. — Not- 
wlthstaindlng  the  acceptance  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  the  court  should  not  enter  a  judg- 
ment upon  such  plea  without  making  such 
Inquiry  as  shall  satisfy  It  that  there  Is  a 
factual  basis  for  the  plea. 

(jr)  Record  of  proceedings. — A  verbatim 
record  of  the  proceedings  at  which  the  de- 
fendant enters  a  plea  shall  be  made  and.  If 
there  Is  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere, 
the  record  shall  Include,  without  limitation, 
the  court's  advice  to  the  defendant,  the  In- 
quiry into  the  voluntariness  of  the  plea  In- 
cluding any  plea  agreement,  and  the  Inquiry 
into  the  accuracy  of  a  guilty  plea. 

RtUe  12.  Pleadings  and  motions  before 
trial;  defenses  and  objections. 

(a)  Pleadings  and  motions. — Pleadings  In 
criminal  proceedings  shall  be  the  Indictment 
and  the  Information,  and  the  pleas  of  not 
guilty,  guilty  and  nolo  contendere.  AU  other 
pleas,  and  demtirrers  and  motions  to  quash 
are  abolished,  and  defenses  and  objections 
raised  before  trial  which  heretofore  could 
have  been  raised  by  one  or  more  of  them 
shall  be  ralaed  only  by  motion  to  dismiss  or 
to  grant  appropriate  relief,  as  provided  In 
these  rules. 

(b)  Pretrial  motions. — Any  defense,  objec- 
tion, or  request  which  Is  capable  of  deter- 
mination without  the  trial  of  the  general 
issue  may  be  raised  before  trial  by  moUon. 
Motions  may  be  written  or  oral  at  the  dls- 
cretlon  of  the  Judge.  The  foUowlng  must  be 
ralaed  prior  to  trial : 

(1)  Defenses  and  objectlona  based  on  de- 
fects in  the  Institution  of  the  prosecution;  or 

(3)  Defenses  and  objecttons  baaed  on  de- 
fects In  the  indictment  or  information  (other 
than  that  It  fails  to  show  Jurisdiction  in  the 
court  or  to  charge  an  offense  whlcb  objec- 
tions ahaU  be  noticed  by  the  court  at  any 


time  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings) ;  or 

(3)  Motions  to  suppress  evidence;  or 

(4)  Requests  for  discovery  tinder  rule  16; 
or 

(5)  Requests  for  a  severance  of  charges  or 
defendants  under  Rule  14. 

(c)  Motion  date. — ^Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  local  rule,  the  court  may,  at  the  time 
of  the  arraignment  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  set  a  time  for  the  making  of 
pretrial  motions  or  requests  and,  if  required, 
a  later  date  of  hearing. 

(d)  Notice  by  the  government  of  the  in- 
tention to  use  evidence. 

(1)  At  the  discretion  of  the  government. — 
At  the  arraignment  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
Is  practicable,  the  goverrunent  may  give  no- 
tice to  the  defendant  of  its  Intention  to  use 
specified  evidence  at  trial  in  order  to  afford 
the  defendant  an  opportunity  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  such  evidence  prior  to  trial  under 
subdivision  (b)  (3)  of  this  rule. 

(2)  At  the  request  of  the  defendant.— At 
the  arraignment  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
practicable  the  defendant  may.  In  order  to 
afford  an  opporttinlty  to  move  to  suppress 
evidence  tinder  subdivision  (b)  (3)  of  this 
rule,  request  notice  of  the  government's  in- 
tention to  tise  (In  Its  evidence  in  chief  at 
trial)  any  evidence  which  the  defendant  may 
be  entitled  to  discover  under  Rule  16  subject 
to  any  relevant  limitations  prescribed  in  Rule 
16. 

(e)  Ruling  on  motion. — ^A  motion  made 
before  trial  shall  be  determined  before  trial 
unless  the  court  orders  that  it  be  deferred 
for  determination  at  the  trial  of  the  general 
Issue  or  until  after  verdict.  Where  factual  is- 
sues are  involved  in  determining  a  motion, 
the  cotirt  shaU  state  its  essential  findings  on 
the  record. 

(/)  Effect  of  failure  to  raise  defenses  or 
objections. — FaUtire  by  a  party  to  raise  de- 
fenses or  objections  or  to  make  requests 
which  must  be  made  prior  to  the  trial,  at  the 
time  set  by  the  cotirt  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion (c),  or  prior  to  any  extension  thereof 
made  by  the  cotirt,  shall  constitute  waiver 
thereof,  but  the  cotirt  for  cause  shown  may 
grant  relief  from  the  waiver. 

((f)  Records. — A  verbatim  record  shall  be 
c  ade  of  aU  proceedings  at  the  bearing,  in- 
cluding such  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  as  are  made  orally. 

(h)  Effect  of  determination. — ^If  the  court 
grants  a  motion  based  on  a  defect  in  the 
institution  of  the  prosecution  or  in  the  in- 
dictment or  information,  it  may  also  order 
that  the  defendant  be  held  in  ctistody  or 
that  his  baU  be  continued  for  a  specified  time 
pending  the  filing  of  a  new  Indictment  or 
information.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
Congress  relating  to  periods  of  limitations. 
Rule  12.1.  Notice  of  alibi. 

(a)  Notice  by  defendant. — If  a  defendant 
intends  to  rely  upon  the  defense  of  alibi,  he 
shall,  within  the  time  provided  for  the  filing 
of  pretrial  motions  or  at  such  later  time  as 
the  court  may  direct,  notify  the  attorney  for 
the  govertmient  in  writing  of  such  intention 
and  file  a  oopy  of  such  notice  with  the  clerk. 

(b)  Disclosure  of  information  and  wit- 
nesses.— ^Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  the  de- 
fendant Intends  to  rely  upon  an  alibi  defense, 
the  attorney  for  the  government  shall  in- 
form the  defendant  in  writing  of  the  specific 
time,  date,  and  place  at  which  the  offense  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The  defend- 
ant shaU  then  inform  the  attorney  for  the 
government  in  writing  of  the  specific  place 
at  which  he  claims  to  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  offenae  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  witnesses  upon  whom  he  in- 
tends to  rely  to  establish  audi  alibi.  The  at- 
torney for  the  government  shall  then  Inform 
the  defendant  In  writing  of  the  namM  and 
addreflBes  of  th*  wHiiwbm  upon 
government  inttoda  to  raly  to 


fendant's  presence  at  the  scene  of  the  aUeged 
offense. 

(c)  Time  of  giving  information. — The 
court  may  fix  the  time  within  which  the  ex- 
change of  information  referred  to  in  sub- 
division (b)  shall  be  accomplished. 

(d)  Continuing  duty  to  disclose. — ^If  prior 
to  or  dtirlng  trial,  a  party  learns  of  an  addi- 
tional vrltness  whose  Identity,  if  known, 
BhotUd  have  been  included  In  the  Informa- 
tion fumlahed  tinder  subdivision  (b)  of  this 
rule,  the  party  shall  promptly  notify  the 
other  party  or  his  attorney  of  the  existence 
and  identity  of  such  additional  witness. 

(c)  Failure  to  comply. — Upon  the  faUure 
of  either  party  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  rule,  the  court  may  exclude 
the  testimony  of  any  undisclosed  witness 
offered  by  such  party  as  to  the  defendant's 
absence  from,  or  presence  at,  the  scene  of 
the  aUeged  offense.  This  rule  shall  not  llnut 
the  right  of  the  defendant  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf. 

(/)  Exceptions. — For  good  cause  shown, 
the  cotirt  may  grant  an  exception  to  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  rule. 

Rule  122  Notice  of  defense  based  upon 
mental  condition. 

(a)  Defense  of  insanity. — If  a  defendant 
Intends  to  rely  upton  the  defense  of  Insanity 
at  the  time  of  the  aUeged  crime,  he  shall, 
within  the  time  provided  for  the  filing  of 
pretrial  motions  or  at  such  later  time  as  the 
court  may  direct,  notify  the  attorney  for  the 
government  in  writing  of  such  intention  and 
file  a  copy  of  such  notice  with  the  clerk.  If 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subdivision,  insanity  may  not 
be  raised  as  a  defense.  The  court  may  for 
catise  shown  allow  late  filing  of  the  notice 
or  grant  additional  time  to  the  parties  to 
prepare  for  trial  or  make  such  other  order  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Mental  disease  or  defect  inconsistent 
with  the  mental  element  required  for  the 
ogense  charged. — If  a  defendant  Intends  to 
Introduce  expert  testimony  relating  to  a 
mental  disease,  defect,  or  other  condition 
bearing  upon  the  issue  of  whether  he  had 
the  mental  state  required  for  the  offense 
charged,  he  shall,  vrtthin  the  time  provided 
for  the  filing  of  pretrial  motions  or  at  such 
later  time  as  the  court  may  direct,  notify  the 
attorney  for  the  government  in  writing  of 
such  Intention  and  file  a  oopy  of  such  notice 
with  the  clerk.  The  court  may  for  catise 
shown  allow  late  filing  of  the  notice  or  grant 
additional  time  to  the  parties  to  prepare  tar 
trial  or  make  such  other  order  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(c)  Psychiatric  examination. — In  an  ap- 
propriate case  the  court  may,  upon  motion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government,  order 
the  defendant  to  submit  to  a  psychiatric 
examination  by  a  psychiatrist  designated  for 
this  purpose  iii  the  order  of  the  court. 

(d)  Failure  to  comply. — If  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  give  notice  when  required  by  sub- 
division (b)  of  this  rule  or  to  submit  to  an 
examination  when  ordered  tmder  subdivision 
(c)  of  this  rtile,  the  cotirt  may  exclude  the 
testimony  of  any  expert  witness  offered  by 
the  defendant  on  the  Issue  of  his  mental 
state. 

Rule  15.  Depositions. 

(o)  When  taken. — Whenever  due  to  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  1+  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  Justice  that  the  testimony  of  a  prospective 
witness  of  a  party  be  taken  and  preserved  for 
use  at  trial,  the  court  may  upon  motion  of 
such  party  and  notice  to  the  parties  order 
that  testimony  of  such  witness  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged,  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  If  a  witness  Is  commit- 
ted for  failure  to  give  ball  to  appear  to  tes- 
tL'.  at  a  trial  or  hearing,  the  cotirt  on  writ- 
ten motion  of  the  witness  and  upon  notice 
to  the  parties  may  direct  that  his  deposition 
he  taken.  After  the  deposition  has  been  Bub- 
•cribed  the  cotirt  may  discharge  the  witness. 
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(&)  Notice  of  taking — The  party  at  whose 
Instance  a  deposition  Is  to  be  taken  shall  give 
to  every  party  reasonable  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  for  taking  the  deposition. 
The  notice  shall  state  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  to  be  examined.  Oa  motion 
of  a  party  upon  whom  the  notice  tp  served, 
the  court  for  cause  shown  may  extend  or 
shorten  the  time  or  change  the  plac«  for  tak- 
ing the  def>osltlon.  The  officer  having  custody 
of  a  defendant  shall  be  notified  of  the  time 
and  place  set  for  the  examination  aad  shall, 
unless  the  defendant  waives  in  wrttlng  the 
right  to  be  present,  produce  him  at  the  ex- 
amination and  keep  him  in  the  pretence  of 
the  witness  during  the  examination.  A  de- 
fendant not  in  custody  shall  have  tlte  right 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  upon  re- 
quest subject  to  such  terms  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  court,  but  his  failure,  abse&t  good 
cause  shown,  to  appear  after  notice  and  ten- 
der of  expenses  in  accordance  with  subdi- 
vision (c)  of  this  rule  shall  constitute  a 
waiver  of  that  right  and  of  any  objection  to 
the  taking  and  use  of  the  deposition  based 
upon  that  right. 

(c)  Payment  of  expenses. — Wheaever  a 
deposition  Is  taken  at  the  Instance  of  the 
government,  or  whenever  a  deposition  Is 
taken  at  the  Instance  of  a  defendant  who 
is  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  tak- 
ing of  the  deposition,  the  court  may  direct 
that  the  expenses  of  travel  and  sutxlstence 
of  the  defendant  and  his  attorney  for  at- 
tendance at  the  examination  shall  be  paid 
by  the  government. 

(d)  Hour  taken. — Subject  to  such  afldition- 
al  conditions  as  the  court  shall  provide,  a 
deposition  shall  be  taken  and  flle4  in  the 
manner  provided  In  civil  actions  eicept  as 
otherwise  provided  In  these  rules,  provided 
that  ( 1 )  in  no  event  shall  a  depo^tion  be 
taken  of  a  party  defendant  without  his  con- 
sent, and  (2)  the  scope  and  manner  of  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination  shall  be 
such  as  would  be  allowed  In  the  trlftl  Itself. 
The  government  shall  make  available  to  the 
defendant  or  his  counsel  for  examination  and 
use  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  any 
statement  of  the  witness  being  deposed  which 
Is  In  the  possession  of  the  government  and  to 
which  the  defendant  would  be  entitled  at  the 
trUl. 

(e)  Use. — At  the  trial  or  upon  any  hearing, 
a  part  or  all  of  a  deposition,  so  far  as  other- 
wL"*  admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
may  be  used  as  substantive  evidence  if  the 
witness  is  unavailable,  as  defined  in  sub- 
division (g)  of  this  rule,  or  the  witness  gives 
testimony  at  the  trial  or  hearing  inconsistent 
with  his  deposition.  Any  deposition  may  also 
b«  used  by  any  party  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting or  Impeaching  the  testimony  of 
the  deponent  as  a  wltnees.  If  only  a  part  of 
a  deposition  Is  offered  In  evidence  by  a  party, 
an  adverse  party  may  require  him  to  offer  all 
of  it  which  Is  relevant  to  the  part  offered 
and  any  party  may  offer  other  parts. 

( f )  Objection.i  to  deposition  testimony. — 
Objections  to  deposition  testimony  or  evi- 
dence or  parts  thereof  and  the  grounds  for 
the  objection  shall  be  stated  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  deposition. 

tg)  Uruavailability. — "Unavailable"  as  a 
witness  Includes  situations  In  which  the 
deponent: 

(1)  is  exempted  by  ruling  of  the  Judge 
on  the  ground  of  privilege  from  testifying 
concerning  the  subject  matter  of  hi*  depo- 
sition; or 

(2)  persists  In  refusing  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  his  deposition  de- 
spite an  orrier  of  the  Judge  to  do  so;  or 

(3)  testifies  to  a  lack  of  memory  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  deposition;  or 

(4)  is  unable  to  be  present  or  to  testify 
at  the  bearing  because  of  death  or  then 
existing  physical  or  mental  lUneas  or  in- 
firmity; or 


(6)  is  absent  from  the  bearing  and  the 
proponent  of  his  deposition  has  been  un- 
able to  procure  his  attendance  by  process 
or  other  reasonable  means.  A  deponent  Is 
not  unavailable  as  a  witness  if  his  exemp- 
tion, refusal,  claim  of  lack  of  memory,  in- 
ability, or  absence  is  due  to  the  procurement 
or  wrongdoing  of  the  proponent  of  his  dep- 
osition for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
witness  from  attending  or  testifying. 

(h)  Deposition  by  agreement  not  pre- 
cluded.—nothing  in  this  rule  shall  preclude 
the  taking  of  a  deposition,  orally  or  upon 
written  questions,  or  the  use  of  a  deposition, 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  with  the  oonsent 
of  the  court. 

Rule  16.  Discovery  and  inspection. 

(0)  DiaclosuTe  of  evidence  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

(1)  Information  subject  to  disclosure. 

(A)  Statement  of  defendant. — Upon  re- 
queet  of  a  defendant  the  government  shall 
permit  the  defendant  to  insjiect  and  copy 
or  photograph:  any  relevant  written  or  re- 
corded statements  made  by  the  defendant,  or 
copies  thereof,  within  the  possession,  custody 
or  control  of  the  government,  the  existence  of 
which  is  known,  or  by  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence may  become  known,  to  the  attorney 
for  the  government;  the  substance  of  any 
oral  statement  which  the  government  in- 
tends to  offer  in  evidence  at  the  trial  made 
by  the  defendant  whether  before  or  after 
arrest  in  response  to  interrogation  by  any 
person  then  known  to  the  defendant  to  be  a 
government  agent;  and  recorded  testimony 
of  the  defendant  before  a  grand  Jury  which 
relates  to  the  offense  charged.  Where  the  de- 
fendant is  a  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  labor  union,  the  court  may  grant 
the  defendant,  upon  its  motion,  discovery  of 
relevant  recorded  testimony  of  any  witness 
before  a  grand  Jury  who  was,  at  the  time 
either  of  the  charged  acts  or  of  the  grand 
Jury  proceedings,  so  situated  as  an  officer  or 
employee  as  to  have  been  able  legally  to  bind 
the  defendant  In  respect  to  the  activities  in- 
volved In  the  charges. 

(B)  Defendant's  prior  record. — Upon  re- 
quest of  the  defendant,  the  government  shall 
furnish  to  the  defendant  such  copy  of  his 
prior  criminal  record.  If  any.  as  Is  then  avail- 
able to  the  attorney  for  the  government. 

(C)  Documents  and  tangible  objects  — 
Upon  request  of  the  defendant  the  govern- 
ment shall  permit  the  defendant  to  Inspect 
and  copy  or  photograph  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, photographs,  tangible  objects,  build- 
ings or  places,  or  copies  or  portions  thereof, 
which  are  within  the  possession,  custody  or 
control  of  the  government,  and  which  are 
material  to  the  preparation  of  his  defense 
or  are  Intended  for  use  by  the  e;ovemment  as 
evidence  in  chief  at  the  trial,  or  were  ob- 
tained from  or  belong  to  the  defendant. 

(D)  Reports  of  examinations  and  tests  — 
Upon  request  of  a  defendant  the  govern- 
ment shall  permit  the  defendant  to  Inspect 
and  copy  or  photograph  any  results  or  re- 
ports of  physical  or  mental  examinations, 
ani  of  scientific  tests  or  experiments,  made 
in  connection  with  the  particular  case,  or 
copies  thereof,  within  the  possession,  cus- 
tody or  control  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  known,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  may  become  known,  to  the 
attorney  for  the  government. 

{E\  Government  witnesses. — Upon  request 
of  the  defendant  the  government  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  defendant  a  written  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  government  wit- 
nesses which  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment Intends  to  call  In  the  presentation  of 
the  case  in  chief  together  with  any  record 
of  prior  felony  convictions  of  any  such  wit- 
ness which  U  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government.  When  a  request 
for  discovery  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
wltneaaes  has  been  made  by  a  defendant,  the 
government  shall  be  allowed  to  perpetuate 


the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  15. 

(2)  Information  not  subject  to  disclo- 
sure.— Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (A), 
(B).  and  (D)  of  subdivision  (a)  (1),  this  rule 
does  not  authorize  the  discovery  or  inspec- 
tion of  repmrts,  memoranda,  or  other  internal 
government  documents  made  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  or  other  government 
agents  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
or  prosecution  of  the  case,  or  of  statements 
made  by  government  witnesses  or  prospective 
government  witnesses  except  as  provided  In 
18  U.S.C.  {  3500. 

(3)  Grand  jury  transcripts. — Except  as 
provided  in  Rule  6  and  subdivision  (a)(1) 
(A)  of  this  rule,  these  rules  do  not  relate 
to  discovery  or  inspection  of  recorded  pro- 
ceedings of  a  grand  Jury. 

(4)  Failure  to  call  witness. — ^The  fact  that 
a  witness'  name  is  on  a  list  furnished  under 
this  rule  shall  not  be  grounds  for  comment 
upon  a  failure  to  call  the  witness. 

(b)  Disclosure  of  evidence  by  the  defend- 
ant. 

(/)    Information  subject  to  disclosure. 

(X)  Documents  and  tangible  objects. — 
Upon  request  of  the  government,  the  de- 
fendant shall  permit  the  government  to  in- 
spect and  copy  or  photograph  books,  papers, 
documents,  photographs,  tangible  objects, 
or  copies  or  portions  thereof,  which  are 
within  the  possession,  custody  or  control 
of  the  defendant  and  which  the  defendant 
Intends  to  introduce  as  evidence  in  chief 
at  the  trial. 

(B)  Reports  of  examinations  and  tests. — 
Upon  request  of  the  government,  the  defend- 
ant shall  permit  the  government  to  inspect 
and  copy  or  photograph  any  results  or  re- 
ports of  physical  or  mental  examinations 
and  of  scientific  tests  or  experiments  made 
In  connection  with  the  particular  case,  or 
copies  thereof,  within  the  possession  or  con- 
trol of  the  defendant  which  the  defendant 
intends  to  Introduce  as  evidence  In  chief  at 
the  trial  or  which  were  prepraxed  by  a  wit- 
ness whom  the  defendant  intends  to  call  at 
the  trial  when  the  results  or  reports  relate 
to  his  testimony. 

(C)  Deferue  witnesses. — Upon  request  of 
the  government,  the  defendant  shall  fur- 
nish the  government  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  witnesses  be  intends 
to  call  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  in 
chief.  When  a  request  for  discovery  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  has  been 
made  by  the  government,  the  defendant 
shall  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Rule  16. 

(2)  Information  not  subject  to  disclo- 
sure.— Except  as  to  scientific  or  medical  re- 
p>orts,  this  subdivision  does  not  authorize 
the  discovery  or  Inspection  of  repwrta,  memo- 
randa, or  other  Internal  defense  documents 
made  by  the  defendant,  or  his  attorneys  or 
agents  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
or  defense  of  the  case,  or  of  statements  made 
by  the  defendant,  or  by  government  or  de- 
fense witnesses,  or  by  prospective  govern- 
ment or  defense  witnesses,  to  the  defendant, 
his  agents  or  attorneys. 

( 3  I  Failure  to  call  witness. — The  fact  that 
a  witness'  name  Is  on  a  list  furnished  under 
this  rule  shall  not  be  grounds  for  comment 
upon  a  failure  to  call  a  witness. 

(c)  Continuing  duty  to  disclose. — If.  prior 
to  or  during  trial,  a  party  discovers  addi- 
tional evidence  or  material  previously  re- 
quested or  ordered,  which  is  subject  to  dis- 
covery or  inspection  under  this  rule,  or  the 
Identity  of  an  additional  witness  or  witnesses, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  other  party  or 
his  attorney  or  the  court  of  the  existence  of 
the  additional  material  or  witness. 

(d)  Regulation  of  discovery. 

(i)  Protective  orders. —  Upon  a  sufficient 
showing  the  court  may  at  any  time  order  that 
the   discovery  or   Inspection  be  denied,  re- 
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stricted  or  deferred,  or  make  such  other  order 
as  is  appropriate.  Upon  request  by  a  party 
the  court  shall  permit  the  party  to  make 
such  showing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  In  the 
form  of  a  written  statement  to  be  Inspected 
by  the  Judge  alone.  If  the  covirt  enters  an 
order  granting  relief  following  such  a  show- 
ing, the  entire  text  of  the  party's  statement 
shall  be  sealed  and  preserved  in  the  records 
of  the  court  to  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
pellate coiurt  in  the  event  of  an  appeal. 

(2)  Failure  to  comply  with  a  request. — If 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
coUrt  that  a  party  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  rule,  the  court  may  order  such  party  to 
permit  the  discovery  or  Inspection,  grant  a 
continuance,  or  prohibit  the  party  from  in- 
troducing evidence  not  disclosed,  or  It  may 
enter  such  other  order  as  it  deems  Just  under 
the  circumstances.  The  court  may  specify  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  making  the  dis- 
covery and  inspection  and  may  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  cu-e  Just. 

(e)  Albi  witnesses. — Discovery  of  alibi  wit- 
nesses Is  governed  by  Rule  12.1. 

Rule  17.  Subpoena. 

(/) 

(2)  Place.  The  witness  whose  deposition  Is 
to  be  taken  may  be  required  by  subpoena  to 
attend  at  any  place  designated  by  the  trial 
court. 

Rule  20.  Transfer  from  the  district  for 
plea  and  sentence. 

(a)  Indictment  or  information  pending. — 
A  defendant  arrested,  held,  or  present  In 
a  district  other  than  that  in  which  an  in- 
dictment or  Information  Is  pending  against 
him  may  state  in  vtriting  that  he  wishes  to 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  to  waive 
trial  in  the  district  In  which  the  Indictment 
or  information  is  pending,  and  to  consent  to 
disposition  of  the  case  In  the  district  In  which 
he  was  arrested,  held,  or  present,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  attorney  for 
each  district.  Upon  receipt  of  the  defendant's 
statement  and  of  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  attorneys,  the  clerk  of  the 
court  In  which  the  Indictment  or  information 
Is  pending  shall  transmit  the  papers  In  the 
proceeding  or  certified  copies  thereof  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  defendant  is  arrested,  held,  or  present, 
and  the  prosecution  shall  continue  in  that 
district. 

(6)  Indictment  or  information  not  pend- 
ing.— A  defendant  arrested,  held,  or  present 
In  a  district  other  than  the  district  in  which 
a  complaint  Is  pending  against  him  may 
state  in  writing  that  he  wishes  to  plead 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  to  waive  trial  In 
the  district  in  which  the  warrant  was  Issued, 
and  to  consent  to  disposition  of  the  case 
in  the  district  in  which  he  was  arrested,  held, 
or  present  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  attorney  for  each  district. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  defendant's  statement 
and  of  the  written  approval  of  the  United 
States  attorneys  and  upon  filing  of  an  in- 
formation or  the  return  of  an  Indictment,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  warrant  was  Issued  shall  transmit  the 
papers  in  the  proceeding  or  certified  copies 
thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  defendant  was  arrested, 
held,  or  present,  and  the  prosecution  shall 
continue  in  that  district.  When  the  defend- 
ant Is  brought  before  the  court  to  plead  to  an 
Information  filed  in  the  district  where  the 
warrant  was  issued,  he  may  at  that  time 
waive  indictment  as  provided  in  Rule  7,  and 
the  prosecution  may  continue  based  upon  the 
information  originally  filed. 

(c)  Efject  of  not  guilty  plea. — If  after  the 
proceeding  has  been  transferred  pursuant  to 
subdivision  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  rule  the  de- 
fendant pleads  not  guilty,  the  clerk  shall 
return  the  paper  to  the  court  in  which  the 
prosecution  was  commenced,  and  the  pro- 


ceeding shall  be  restored  to  the  docket  of 
that  court.  The  defendant's  statement  that 
he  wishes  to  plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
shall  not  be  used  against  him. 

(d)  Juveniles. — A  Juvenile  (as  defined  in 
18  U.S.C.  J  6031)  who  is  arrested,  held,  or 
present  In  a  district  other  than  that  in 
which  he  Is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act 
in  violation  of  a  law  of  the  United  States 
not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment may,  after  he  has  been  advised  by 
counsel  and  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
and  the  United  States  attorney,  consent  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  JuvenUe  delinquent 
in  the  district  in  which  he  is  arrested,  held, 
or  present.  Tbe  consent  shall  be  given  In 
writing  before  the  court  but  only  after  the 
court  has  apprised  the  Juvenile  of  his  rights. 
Including  the  right  to  be  returned  to  the 
district  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  act,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
such  consent. 

Rule  29.1.  Closing  argument. — After  the 
closing  of  evidence  the  prosecution  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defense  shall  be  permitted 
to  reply.  The  prosecution  shall  then  be  F)er- 
mltted  to  reply  In  rebuttal. 

Rule  32.  Sentence  and  judgment. 

(a)  Sentence. 

(1)  Imposition  of  sentence. — Sentence 
shall  be  Imposed  without  unreasonable  delay. 
Before  imposing  sentence  the  court  shall 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  address 
the  defendant  personally  and  ask  him  If  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  In  his  own  behalf 
and  to  present  any  Information  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment. 

(2)  Notification  of  right  to  appeal.^After 
Imposing  sentence  In  a  case  which  has  gone 
to  trial  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  court 
shall  advise  the  defendant  of  his  right  to 
appeal  and  of  the  right  of  a  person  who  Is 
unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  appeal  to  apply 
for  leave  to  appeal  in  forma  pauperis.  There 
shall  be  no  duty  on  the  court  to  advise  the 
defendant  of  any  right  of  appeal  after  sen- 
tence is  imposed  following  a  plea  of  guUty 
or  nolo  contendere.  If  the  defendant  so 
requests,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  prepare 
and  file  forthwith  a  notice  of  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant. 

(c)  Presentence  investigation. 

(1)  When  made. — The  probation  service  of 
the  court  shall  make  a  presentence  Investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  court  before  the  im- 
position of  sentence  or  the  granting  of  pro- 
bation unless  the  court  otherwise  directs  for 
reasons  stated  on  the  record. 

The  report  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the 
court  or  its  contents  disclosed  to  anyone  un- 
less the  defendant  has  pleaded  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  or  has  been  found  guilty,  except 
that  a  Judge  may,  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  defendant.  Inspect  a  presentence  re- 
port at  any  time. 

(2)  Report. — The  report  of  the  presentence 
Investigation  shall  contain  any  prior  crim- 
inal record  of  the  defendant  and  such  in- 
formation at)out  his  characteristics,  his  fi- 
nancial condition  and  the  circumstances  af- 
fecting his  behavior  as  may  be  helpful  In 
Imposing  sentence  or  In  granting  probation 
or  In  the  correctional  treatment  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  court. 

(3)  Disclosure. 

(A)  Before  imposing  sentence  the  court 
shall  upon  request  permit  the  defendant,  or 
his  counsel  if  he  Is  so  represented,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  presentence  Investigation 
exclusive  of  any  recommendation  as  to  sen- 
tence, unless  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
the  report  contains  diagnostic  opinion  which 
might  seriously  disrupt  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation, sources  of  information  obtained 
upon  a  promise  of  confidentiality,  or  any 
other  information  which,  if  disclosed,  might 
result  In  harm,  physical  or  otherwise,  to  the 


defendant  or  other  persons;  and  the  court 
shall  afford  the  defendant  or  his  counsel  an 
opportunity  to  comment  thereon. 

(B)  if  the  court  Is  of  the  view  that  there 
is  information  In  the  presentence  report 
which  should  not  be  disclosed  under  subdi- 
vision (c)  (3)  (A)  of  this  rule,  the  court  in 
lieu  of  making  the  report  or  part  thereof 
available  shall  state  orally  or  in  writing  a 
summary  of  the  factual  information  con- 
tained therein  to  be  relied  on  in  determining 
sentence,  and  shall  give  the  defendant  or  his 
counsel  an  opportiuxlty  to  conunent  thereon. 
The  statement  may  be  made  to  the  parties 
In  camera, 

(C)  Any  material  disclosed  to  the  defend- 
ant or  his  counsel  shall  also  be  disclosed  to 
the  attorney  for  the  government. 

(D)  Any  copies  of  the  presentence  Investi- 
gation report  made  available  to  the  defend- 
ant or  his  counsel  and  the  attorney  for  the 
government  shall  be  returned  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  Immediately  following  the  Im- 
position of  sentence  or  the  granting  of  pro- 
bation. Copies  of  the  presentence  investiga- 
tion report  shall  not  be  made  by  the  de-  v 
fendant,  his  counsel,  or  the  attorney  for  the 
government. 

(E)  The  reports  of  studies  and  recommen- 
dations contained  therein  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  the  Youth 
Correction  Division  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  4208(b),  4252.  5010(e), 
or  5034  shall  be  considered  a  presentence  in- 
vestigation within  the  meaning  of  subdivi- 
sion (c)  (3)  of  this  rule. 

(d)  Withdrawal  of  plea  of  guilty. — A  mo- 
tion to  withdraw  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  may  be  made  only  before  sentence 
Is  Imposed  or  imposition  of  sentence  is  sus- 
pended; but  to  correct  manifest  injustice  the 
court  sifter  sentence  may  set  a£lde  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  permit  the  defendant 
to  withdraw  his  plea. 

(e)  Probation. — After  conviction  of  an  of- 
fense not  punishable  by  death  or  by  life  im- 
prisonment, the  defendant  may  be  placed  on 
probation  if  permitted  by  law. 

(/)  iJei'Ocafion  of  probation. — The  court 
shall  not  revoke  probation  except  after  a 
hearing  at  which  the  defendant  shall  be  pres- 
ent and  apprised  of  the  grounds  on  which 
such  action  is  proposed.  TTie  defendant  may 
be  admitted  to  ball  pending  such  hearing. 

Rule  43.  Presence  of  the  defendant. 

(a)  Presence  required. — The  defendant 
shall  be  present  at  the  arraignment,  at  the 
time  of  the  plea,  at  every  stage  of  the  trial 
including  the  Impaneling  of  the  Jury  and 
the  return  of  the  verdict,  and  at  the  impo- 
sition of  sentence,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  rule. 

(b)  Continued  presence  not  required. — 
The  ftirther  progress  of  the  trial  to  and  in- 
cluding the  return  of  the  verdict  shall  not 
be  prevented  and  the  defendant  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  waived  his  right  to  be  pres- 
ent whenever  a  defendant,  initially  present, 

(1)  voluntarily  absents  himself  after  the 
trial  has  commenced  (whether  or  not  he  has 
been  informed  by  the  court  of  his  obligation 
to  remain  during  the  trial) ,  or 

(2)  engages  In  conduct  which  is  such  as 
to  Justify  his  being  excluded  from  the  court- 
room. 

(c)  Presence  not  required — .^  defendant 
need  not  be  present  in  the  following  situa- 
tions: 

( 1 )  A  corporation  may  appear  by  counsel 
for  aU  purposes. 

(2)  In  prosecutions  for  offenses  punishable 
by  fine  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both,  the  court,  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  defendant,  may  f>er- 
mit  arraignment,  plea,  trial,  and  Imposition 
of  sentence  in  the  defendant's  absence. 

(3)  At  a  conference  or  argument  ui>on  a 
question  of  law. 

(4)  At  a  reduction  of  sentence  under  Rule 
35. 
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WBBTEaiN    COAL    MININO    SIGNALS 
WATER  CRISIS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiics 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  geolo- 
gists familiar  with  the  great  river  basins 
in  Wyoming  and  eastern  Montana  and 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  land 
and  water  of  these  river  basins  such  as 
the  Little  Missouri,  Powder  River,  the 
Tongue.  Big  Horn,  and  Yellowstone  warn 
us  that  we  must  use  careful  planning 
and  strong  legislative  safeguards  when 
we  consider  coal  develc^ment  In  these 
areas. 

I  have  been  advised  on  the  significance 
by  one  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Powder  River  Basin  which  Wyoming  and 
Montana  share.  I  pass  on  this  advice  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
*  as  an  example  of  the  care  and  diligence 
we  must  exercise  to  protect  these  great 
Western  river  basins. 

The  Powder  River  basin,  whl<*i  dips 
westward  from  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountain  range, 
Is  a  vast  area  with  relatively  low  amounts 
of  suuiual  precipitation  and  an  area  much 
of  which  could  offer  less  and  less  oppor- 
tunity for  farming  and  ranching  If  the 
surface  and  subsurface  waters  are  not 
protected. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
elements  In  the  Powder  River  country. 
Farming  and  ranching  successes  depend 
on  year-to-year  availability  of  the  water. 
But  the  Introduction  of  coal  strip  mining 
operations  Into  the  basin  Is  new. 

With  It  we  are  talking  about  disrup- 
tions of  agricultural  functions  of  the  land 
surface,  modification  of  water  nmoff 
patterns,  possible  slltation  of  streams 
from  watersheds  while  being  mined,  new 
water  uses,  and  tampering  with  the 
basin's  intricate  and  critical  network  of 
aquifers. 

As  Congress  gets  nearer  to  enactment 
of  legislation  for  Federal  regulation  of 
coal  strip  mining  for  purposes  of  insur- 
ing land  surface  reclamation  and  pro- 
tection of  water  both  on  the  siirface  and 
subsurface,  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
legislation  should  more  adequately  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  critical  questions  of 
groimd  water  and  the  geological  aquifers 
which  carry  needed  subsurface  water 
throughout  an  area  such  sts  the  Powder 
River  basin  for  livestock  and  domestic 
range  requirements,  irrigation,  and 
municipal  water  supplies  We  have  not 
had  the  geological  and  hydrological 
studies  of  the  basin  we  need  to  give  us  a 
specific  understanding  of  the  effects  on 
watershed,  stream  flows  and  aquffers — 
which  are  often  the  coal  veins  them- 
selves— into  which  scores  of  domestic 
wens  have  been  tapped  for  years. 

In  country  like  the  basins  I  have  men- 
tioned previously.  It  Is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate siirface  water  from  ground  water.  It 
Is  all  Intermeshed  In  nature's  clo6«d  sys- 
tem affected  by  the  ultimate  soun» — the 
amount  of  annual  preclpatlon  In  the 
basin.  This  Important  factor  determines 
the  amount  of  surface  water  flow  ^  each 


basin,  and  the  runoff  each  year  first  will 
flll  the  undergroimd  aquifers  to  their 
level  of  permeability.  Whatever  runoff  is 
left  over  stays  topside.  Historically  speak- 
ing, man's  water  needs  in  these  basins 
have  developed  into  a  compatible  balance 
between  ground  water  well  taps  and  sur- 
face drainage  diversions. 

Returning  again  to  the  Powder  River 
basin,  let  us  consider  what  requirements 
are  necessary  for  strip  mining  of  coal  and 
power  generating  operations  to  assure 
protection  of  water.  Most  of  the  Powder 
River  basin  is  arid,  with  surface  flows 
unpredictable  and  subject  to  existing  ad- 
judicated water  rights.  We  must  warn 
ourselves  that  large  scale  use  of  under- 
ground water  for  industrial  purposes 
could  literally  set  up  a  hydrologlc  im- 
balance that  would  dry  up  vast  areas 
of  the  basin  causing  threats  of  a  western 
desert. 

I  believe  the  plain  truth  is  expressed 
In  the  following  five  points: 

First,  underground  fresh  water  comes 
from  surface  water  supplies.  If  you  with- 
draw large  volume  of  imderground  fresh 
water,  you  are  expropriating  somebody's 
surface  water. 

Second,  since  Industrial  use  of  fresh 
water  may  start  a  disastrous  cycle  that 
is  difficult  to  stop  even  when  the  bad  re- 
sults become  apparent  to  everyone,  all 
underground  fresh  water  should  be  re- 
served for  use  by  cities  and  agriculture. 

Third,  few  large  industrial  water  users 
In  the  country  use  underground  fresh 
water. 

Fourth,  Industrial  users  should  be  re- 
quired to  use  impounded  or  surface  run- 
off water.  Otherwise,  the  delicate  balance 
between  surface  and  imderground  water 
will  be  upset,  and  the  desert  cycle  will 
begin. 

Fifth,  the  amount  of  fresh  water  used 
each  year  in  any  basin  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  nature  supplies  to  that 
basin  each  year.  Only  the  manner  in 
which  this  available  supply  will  be  di- 
vided up  between  the  various  uses  .should 
be  debatable.  If  we  i>ermlt  more  to  be 
used  than  nature  will  replace,  we  wUl  be 
heading  down  a  road  which  the  people 
who  actually  live  in  the  western  river 
basins  of  this  country  do  not  wish  to 
travel. 

Using  the  Powder  River  Basin  as  an 
example  here  is  greater  detail  of  the  In- 
terworklng  of  surface  and  subsurface 
water.  Nature  supplies  the  Powder  River 
Basin  with  a  certain  amount  of  fresh 
water  each  year  In  the  form  of  rain, 
snow,  or  hall,  pcul  of  which  soaks  into 
the  ground  where  it  falls.  The  remaining 
water  begins  to  run  off,  first  In  very  small 
drainages,  then  in  larger  creeks,  and 
finally  in  rivers. 

While  the  water  is  nmning  off,  a  num- 
ber of  relatively  Invisible  things  are  hap- 
pening. First,  the  Powder  River  Basin 
may  be  considered  to  be  shaped  like  a  big 
bowl  with  the  sides  of  the  bowl  being 
made  of  many  layers.  The  bottom  layer 
Is  granite  or  Igneous  rock.  This  bottom 
layer  in  the  bowl  would  be  as  deep  as 
20,000  feet  or  more  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  out  In  the  middle  or  deepest 


part  of  the  basin.  This  same  granite  for- 
mation gradually  slopes  upward  and 
comes  to  the  sxirlace — outcrws — in  the 
Big  Horn  Moimtalns  to  the  west  tuid  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  east.  Directly  above  the 
granite,  we  find  successive  layers  or  for- 
mations which  surface  near  the  granite 
outcrop  In  the  mountains  at  high  eleva- 
tions. Several  of  the  formations  have  the 
ability  to  hold  large  quantities  of  water 
able  to  move  quite  freely  over  long  dis- 
tances vertically  and  horizontally. 

These  qualities  of  good  porosity  and 
permeability,  when  combined  with  a  good 
thick  formation  of  perhaps  100  feet  or 
more,  help  to  make  a  good  fresh  water 
aquifer.  Such  aquifers  may  contain  mil- 
lions of  acre-feet  of  water  in  a  basin  like 
the  Powder  River  Basin. 

Starting  just  above  the  granite,  the 
first  well-known  aquifer  would  be  the 
Flathead  sandstone.  Some  distance  above 
that,  we  find  one  of  the  most  important 
aquifers  —  the  Madison  limestone  — 
and  above  that,  the  Tensleep  sandstone. 
All  three  of  these  outcrop  at  high  eleva- 
tions In  the  mountains  on  the  sides  of  the 
basin. 

Some  water  falling  on  the  outcrop  of 
the  Flathead  or  the  Madison  or  the  Ten- 
sleep  seeps  Into  the  ground  and  due  to 
gravity  moves  downward  toward  the  low- 
er part  of  the  basin.  Also,  continuously 
running  streams — from  melting  snow 
and  springs  In  the  mountains — crossing 
the  formation  outcrops  of  these  major 
aquifers  provide  one  of  the  major  sources 
for  recharge  of  these  aquifers. 

Next,  in  every  mountainous  area,  espe- 
cially near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range,  are  literally  thou.sands  of  frac- 
tures, faults,  crevices  and  breaks  in  the 
rocks  immediately  above  the  aquifers.  As 
the  streams  run  downhill,  they  cross  the 
outcrop  of  these  formations  above  the 
aquifer,  and  the  water  runs  down 
through  these  fractures  and  into  the  un- 
derlying aquifer.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
second  most  important  source  for  re- 
charge water,  with  the  third  most  im- 
portant being  that  which  falls  directly 
on  the  aquifer  outcrop  itself. 

Whenever  a  given  aquifer  gets  filled  up 
at  the  various  points  of  recharge,  the 
water  that  has  been  going  Into  the  re- 
charge zone  simply  continues  its  runoff 
on  the  surface.  Since  the  most  Important 
recharge  areas  for  these  three  major 
aquifers  are  at  relatively  high  elevations, 
when  wells  are  drilled  into  th«n  at  lower 
elevations  they  may  flow  at  the  surface 
as  a  result  of  the  hydrostatic  head.  This 
head,  resulting  from  water  at  higher  ele- 
vations, causes  the  fresh  water  In  the 
aquifer  to  be  under  pressure  through  the 
formation.  Near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  some  other  fortunate  spots, 
faults  or  fractures  exist  where  this  pres- 
siu-e  forces  water  from  the  aquifer  to 
the  surface  where  good  year-round 
springs  are  formed.  These  springs  do  not 
freeze  up  in  the  winter.  This  Is  one  easy 
way  to  determine  whether  a  spring  comes 
from  a  minor  surface  accumulation 
which  usually  freezes  In  below-zero  tem- 
peratures or  a  good  permanent  spring 
which  has  a  deep  water  source  with  a 
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constant  temperature.  These  good  per- 
manent springs  usually  flow  into  a  near- 
by creek  and  become  runoff  water. 

As  the  streams  flow  on  out  toward 
the  center  of  the  basin,  they  cross  out- 
crops of  higher  and  higher  formations — 
recharging  each  one  capable  of  recharge 
as  it  passes  over  its  outcn^.  However, 
by  now,  the  elevation  of  the  recharge  Is 
not  much  higher  than  the  surrotmdlng 
areas,  so  wells  drilled  into  these  higher 
formations  do  not  normally  flow.  A  good 
example  of  this  would  be  the  Fox  Hills 
sandstone  which  Is  an  excellent  aquifer. 
Sometimes,  higher  formations  receive  re- 
charge from  deeper  formations  by  water 
movement  upward  along  fault  planes. 
This  is  not  visible  on  the  siu-face  and  Is 
verj'  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove. 

Finally,  when  streams  or  rivers  have 
reached  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin,  the 
real  excess  unused  water  then  flows  on 
out  of  the  basin — In  the  Yellowstone 
River — and  eventually  to  the  oceans. 
The  amoimt  of  this  excess  depends  on 
the  amount  nature  puts  on  the  surface 
each  year  and  the  amount  used  by  peo- 
ple or  by  industrj'. 

So,  surface  water  recharges  imder- 
ground  fresh  water  aquifers.  If  there  is 
no  recharge,  then  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  drinkable — potable — water.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  fossil  water  which  is 
not  connected  to  any  surface  supplies 
and  has  been  trapped  and  preserved  In 
the  rocks  the  same  as  fossils.  Usually, 
fossil  water  Is  so  brackish  or  so  highly 
mineralized  as  to  be  unusable  as  fresh 
water  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  Is 
negligible. 

Whenever  large  volumes  of  water  are 
withdrawn  from  an  aquifer,  nature  im- 
mediately begins  to  tr>-  to  replace  that 
water  by  increasing  the  recharge.  This 
increased  recharge  takes  water  that 
would  normally  flow  on  down  the  moun- 
tain and  out  into  the  basin  to  be  used 
by  cities  and  irrigated  farms  and 
ranches.  As  more  wells  are  drilled  into 
the  aquifer,  eventually  the  recharge,  even 
at  greatly  Increased  rates,  would  no  long- 
er be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
withdrawals.  Then  the  regional  level  of 
the  water  table  in  the  aquifer  begins 
dropping.  When  this  happens,  the  hydro- 
static pressure  in  the  aquifer  drops  and 
springs  and  flowing  wells  stop  their 
flow — simply  because  the  pressure  Is  no 
longer  present  to  force  the  water  up  to 
previous  levels. 

At  this  point,  a  cycle  begins  with  a  vast 
number  of  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
effects.  As  the  stream  flow  decreases 
from  the  Increased  recharge  and  the 
flowing  springs  and  water  wells  stop  their 
discharge  Into  streams,  the  local  surface 
water  tables  in  the  irrigated  valleys  be- 
bin  to  drop.  Household  water  wells  need 
to  be  deepened  and  sublrrigated  hay 
meadows  and  grain  fields  dry  up,  with 
each  development  triggering  a  host  of 
other  things  dependent  on  the  water.  In 
the  center  of  the  basin,  the  higher,  shal- 
lower formations— like  the  Fox  Hills- 
will  no  longer  be  receiving  recharge  from 
streams.  Pish,  birds,  crops,  grass,  ani- 
mals, and  man  are  all  adversely  affected 


by  this  well-known  cycle.  It  has  hap- 
pened already  in  many  places  in  this 
country  where  large  concentrations  of 
people  have  "mined"  their  fresh  water. 
In  areas  of  California,  west  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado,  people  have  used 
their  water  resources  far  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  resource  to  recharge  to  the 
same  water  tables  and  stream  flows.  If 
past  history  in  other  areas  means  any- 
thing, the  imderground  fresh  water  sup- 
plies must  be  kept  sufficient  for  normal 
city  and  agricultural  requirements — 

The  people  of  the  West  must  make 
certain  that  priorities  be  established  to 
assure  underground  fresh  water  and  re- 
charge are  sufficient  for  our  cities  and 
our  food  production  for  the  foreseeable 
future— without  triggering  the  disaster- 
ous  desert-like  cycle. 


SLAUGHTER  IN  THE  COAL 

MINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  all  coal  oper- 
ators are  grumbling  and  grousing  that 
the  mine  safety  laws  slow  down  produc- 
tion, more  and  more  coal  miners  are  be- 
ing killed  and  injured  in  West  Virginia. 
During  1973,  42  of  the  132  men  who  met 
death  in  the  mines  were  West  Virgini- 
ans— slightly  less  than  1  out  of  3. 
But  in  the  first  3  months  of  1974,  13  of 
the  33  fatalities  have  occurred  In  West 
Virginia  mines — which  Is  close  to  2  out 
of  every  5. 

The  statistics  on  disabling  mine  in- 
juries are  even  grimmer.  In  1973,  4,632 
of  the  11,067  recorded  injuries  occurred 
in  West  Virginia — an  intolerable  42  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  1974  figures  on 
disabling  injuries  have  not  yet  been 
compiled. 

Since  the  energy  crisis  became  a 
household  phrase,  it  has  become  fashion- 
able for  politicians  and  bxireaucrats  to 
say  we  must  be  practical  and  not  harass 
the  producers  with  needless  environ- 
mental safety  restrictions.  Coal  operators 
and  their  allies  point  to  the  high  acci- 
dent rate  in  underground  mines  as  one 
of  their  chief  arguments  in  favor  of 
strip  mining.  Yet  United  States  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  have  far  better  safety 
records  in  their  underground  mines  than 
many  of  the  strip  mining  operations. 
The  record  of  the  steel  companies,  whose 
captive  mines  seem  to  understand  the 
need  for  safety  and  its  relation  to  better 
production,  proves  once  agsdn  that  un- 
derground mines  do  not  have  to  be  death 
traps  and  that  deep  mining  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  dangerous  than  strip  mining. 

At  a  time  when  the  coal  companies  are 
complaining  about  a  lack  of  manpower, 
they  do  not  seem  to  get  It  into  their  thick 
heads  that  as  long  as  certain  companies 
allow  unsafe  conditions  to  persist  they 
will  continue  to  find  it  difficult  to  attract 
many  new  miners.  The  coal  industry  still 
is  ruled  by  far  too  many  "fossil  fools"  who 


stoUdly  stick  to  the  maxim  that  all  min- 
ing accident  are  caused  by  carelessness 
of  the  miners.  After  all,  whose  life  Is  at 
stake,  the  miner  or  the  operator?  Those 
who  run  the  coal  industry  tried  several 
years  ago  to  float  a  massive  pr.bllc  rela- 
tions program,  complete  with  .  illboards, 
bumper  stickers,  buttons,  and  radio  and 
TV  spots  designed  to  merchandise  coal 
miners  into  trying  to  be  safer.  I  wrote  an 
amendment  into  the  law  specifically  pro- 
hibiting such  phony  public  relations 
campaigns  among  coal  miners.  Now  the 
coal  industry  and  Department  of  Interior 
bureaucrats  are  dreaming  up  a  new  pro- 
gram of  "motivational  research"  de- 
signed to  persuade  coal  miners  to  be 
safer.  How  silly  can  they  get  before  they 
get  down  to  the  point  that  company 
safety  has  been  achieved  by  the  steel 
companies,  and  ought  to  be  copied  and 
repeated  by  every  coal  company? 

In  1973,  West  Virginia's  major  coal 
companies.  Consolidation  Coal,  Eastern 
Associated,  and  Pittston,  were  among  the 
worst  in  the  industry  from  a  safety 
standpoint.  Consolidation  once  again  led 
the  Nation  In  fatalities  with  16  while 
Eastern  was  second  with  8,  Pittston  third 
with  7.  Eastern's  0.77  fatalities  per  mU- 
lion  man-hours  was  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  and  the  1,126  disabling  injuries  in 
Eastern's  mines  also  was  the  worst  in  the 
Nation.  Eastern's  injury  rate  per  million 
man-hours  was  an  unbelievable  108.40. 
up  slightly  over  1972.  Pittston  rivaled 
Eastern  In  its  callous  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  its  miners — 941  men  were  seri- 
ously Injured  In  Pittston  operations  dur- 
ing 1973,  a  rate  of  68.52  Injuries  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  worked.  While  Consol 
did  show  some  improvement  In  safety 
over  1972,  It  is  a  disgrace  that  year  in 
and  year  out,  the  same  companies  operate 
criminally  unsafe  mines.  And  these  same 
executives  are  the  very  ones  who  lead  the 
hue  and  cry  about  "wildcat  strikes"  and 
absenteeism.  If  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  steel  company  coal  opera- 
tions, perhaps  their  problems  would 
cease. 

Once  again  in  1973,  United  States 
Steel  and  Bethlehem  Steel  ranked  Nos 
I  and  2  in  safety.  United  States  Steel's 
industry  leading  injury  rate  of  6.44  was 
one-eighteenth  that  of  Eastern  Associat- 
ed Coal.  How  can  you  explain  why  one 
company  would  have  18  times  as  many 
serious  injuries  as  another — ^unless  It  is  a 
question  of  commitment  to  safety. 

The  continued  top  safety  records  of 
the  steel  companies  seem  to  prove  two 
points:  First,  underground  mines  can  be 
operated  safely.  United  States  Steel  oper- 
ates 99  percent  deep  mines  and  they  are 
the  safest  mines  from  an  injuries  stand- 
point of  any  company  In  the  coal  in- 
dustry. Bethlehem  Steel  operates  both 
deep  and  strip  mines. 

Bethlehem  had  no  fatalities  in  any  of 
Its  mines  during  1973. 

The  record  of  steel  companies  also 
proves  that  deep  mines  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  dangerous  than  strip  mines. 
The  injury  rates  of  United  States  Steel 
and  Bethlehem  are  far  below  the  38.28 
disabling  Injuries  per  million  man-hours 
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posted  by  Plttston's  strip  mires,  the  53.46 
Injury  rate  posted  by  North  American 
strip  mines,  and  the  20.03  rate  posted  In 
the  strip  mines  of  the  nation's  number 
one  strip  producer,  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany. In  fact,  large  strip  mining  opera- 
tions appear  to  be  more  dangeroiK  than 
many  deep  mines.  In  1973,  the  fatality 
rates  on  strip  mines  operated  by  the  top 
two  strip  producers,  Peabody  and  Con- 
solidation Coal,  were  .47  and  .45  fatali- 
ties p>er  million  man  hours  respectively. 
This  is  virtually  Identical  to  the  Indtistry 
wide  rate  of  .50  scored  by  all  under- 
ground operations  In  1973.  In  1972  Pea- 
body and  Consol  had  an  Identical  fatali- 
ty rate  of  .81.  which  exeeded  the  fetality 
rate  of  all  deep  mines  with  the  excep- 


tion of  those  deep  mines  operated  by 
Consol  which  caused  deaths  at  an  In- 
credible rate  of  1.14  per  million  man 
hours  of  exposure.  In  short,  large  scale 
strip  mining  Is  dangerous  Indeed. 

And  the  trend  toward  Incresislng  dan- 
ger in  strip  mining  seems  to  be  continu- 
ing. In  the  first  2  months  of  1974,  the 
fatality  rate  for  strip  mines  was  .52  sub- 
stantifdly  higher  than  the  .43  posted  by 
deep  mines  nationwide  during  the  same 
2  months.  In  addition  the  fatality  rate 
of  West  Virginia  strip  mines  rose  from 
.30  In  1972  to  .35  in  1973  at  the  same  time 
that  the  deep  mining  fatality  rate  state- 
wide was  declining. 

Following  are  the  data  on  fatality  and 
Injury  rates  in  1972  and  1973: 

FATALITY  AND  INJURY  RATES  FOR  TOP  12  PRODUCERS  IN  1973 


COMPARISON  1972  AND  1973— WEST  VIRGINIA  AND 
UNITED  STATES 


West  Virfinii 


Nationwide 


1972        1973        1972 


1973 


OeepfiUIJ 46  39          126           107 

Deep  faUls  r«tt 6Z  .54  .66           .50 

Strip  fatjij 2  2          20            17 

Strip  fitals  rite .30  .35         .34            28 

Deepinjuries 4.864      4,478 

Deep  Injuries  rate 63.90  62.36      57.02       50.21 

Strip  injuries 200         154 

Strip  injuries  rate... 30.45  26.87      19.92       18.31 

Nationwide — January-February  1974: 

Underground  fatals 16 

Undergroand  fatal  rate 43 

Strip  fatals 5 

Strip  fatals  rate 52 

Through  March  1974.  there  were  33  fatals  nationwide,  13  in 
West  Virginia. 
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General  Dynamics. . . 
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53.46 
22.19 

Note:  Rates  are  fatalities  and  injuries  per  million  man-hours  exposure. 

FATALITY  AND  INJURY  RECORDS  FOR  TOP  10  COAL  PRODUCERS  IN  1972 
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U.S.Steel 4  .37 

Bethlehem 5  .55 

Eastern  Associates 3  .30 

North  American 1  .20 

Old  Ben.  2  .62 


''I 


58 

82 

1.077 

516 

161 


5.30 -.-. 

8. 97  1        29. 61 

107.59 

96.44 

49.66  14        19.94 


•  No  strip  mines. 


>  No  deep  mines. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  POLISH  3D  OF 
MAY  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwimski)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakef.  I  am 
grateful  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  this  afternoon  la  com- 
memorating the  traditional  Polisli  3d  of 
May  Constitution  I>ay  which  Is  the  his- 
toric national  holiday  of  Poles  every- 
where. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 
during  which  Poland's  valiant  struggle 
against  Nazi-Commimlst  totalitadanism 
has  become  an  inspiration  for  mankind, 
the  U.S.  Congress  annually  cominemo- 
rates  one  of  the  brightest  events  in  Polish 
history — the  adoption  of  the  May  3icl  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  These  special  observ- 
ances in  both  Chambers  of  Congress 
demonstrate  American  friendship  toward 
the  Polish  Nation,  whose  miUenlal  heri- 
tage of  Christianity  and  participation  in 
the  growth  of  Western  cialture  continue 
to  be  suppressed  by  Communist  tyranny. 

Throughout  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  will  hold  appro- 
priate observances  to  commemorate  this 
great  day  in  the  history  of  Poland. 

As  America  approaches  her  200th 
birthday,  with  the  American  Bevolu- 
tionary  Bicentennial  celebratlonB,  the 
members  of  the  Polish-American  com- 


munity also  renew  their  faith  in  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  especially 
appropriate  to  note  that  American  and 
Polish  Constitutions  were  similarly  in- 
spired. Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of 
May  the  3d  deepens  the  faith  and 
heightens  the  courage  of  every  Pole  and 
of  every  American  of  Polish  origin. 

It  reminds  all  Americans  of  Poland's 
destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind  and 
prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice. E^'en  though  the  Polish  people  do 
not  enjoy  a  government  which  they  may 
freely  elect  and  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
domination  is  ever  present.  Poles  every- 
where are  coiifldent  that  the  future  will 
see  a  flourishing  Poland,  inspired  by  her 
great  traditions  and  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  may  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  joining 
me  in  commemorating  the  Polish  3d  of 
May  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  coUeagues  today  In  com- 
memorating Polands'  most  cherished 
national  holiday.  Constitution  Day. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  183d  anniversary 
of  Polands'  adoption  of  Its  first  demo- 
cratic constitution.  In  one  stroke,  with- 
out bloodshed  or  revolution,  the  1791 
Constitution  eradicated  class  distinc- 
tions, gave  the  peasantry  legal  pro- 
tection and  guaranteed  the  absolute 
right  to  religious  freedom 


To  Polish  nationals  and  people  of 
Polish  ancestry  everywhere,  this  day  is 
comparable  to  our  own  Fourth  of  July.  As 
citizens  of  a  nation  where  similar  liber- 
ties have  been  guaranteed  since  1789, 
it  is  sometimes  hard  for  us  to  realize 
how  important  this  historic  document 
was.  In  most  countries  at  that  time,  the 
rights  it  provided  were  unheard  of  and 
it  was  Poland  who  led  the  vanguard  of 
democracy  into  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

History  sadly  records  that  only  4  years 
after  this  remarkable  Constitution  was 
adopted,  Poland  was  conquered  and 
partitioned  by  her  autocratic  neighbors, 
Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria.  While  this 
and  subsequent  Invasions  have  pre- 
vented Poland  from  developing  her 
democratic  ideals  into  a  permanently 
viable  form  of  government,  they  have 
failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  her  people. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland  have  made  great 
contributions  to  western  civilization.  The 
names  of  Copernicus,  Prederik  Chopin, 
Madame  Marie  Curie,  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
usko, and  Caslmir  Pulaski,  who  fought 
in  our  own  revolution,  spring  to  mind. 

America  owes  the  greatest  debt  to  the 
millions  of  Poles  who  imigrated  to  the 
United  States,  bringing  with  them  their 
rich  cultural  traditions  and  passionate 
love  of  freedom.  They  came  seeking  the 
freedom  they  were  denied  by  Polands' 
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oppressors  and  their  determination  and 
hard  work  have  helped  to  shape  our 
country  Into  the  great  Nation  that  it  Is 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  paying  tribute  to- 
day to  the  enlightened  men  who  forged 
the  May  3  Constitution  and  to  all  Polish 
patriots  who  have  given  their  lives  so 
that  the  ideals  of  that  docun>ent  might 
survive. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  forget 
the  bitter  lessons  history  has  taught  us. 
There  are  still  millions  of  Poles  wait- 
ing for  the  day  of  deliverance  and  it  is 
they  who  most  need  our  encouragement 
to  carry  on  their  psychological  resist- 
ance to  oppression. 

In  conclusion  let  me  just  say  Niech 
Zyje  Polska,  which  as  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DERvtrmsKi)  knows,  means 
"Long  Live  Poland." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  will  cele- 
brate the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

This  day  commemorates  one  of  the 
brightest  days  in  the  history  of  Poland 
and  can  be  compared  to  our  Foiu^h  of 
July.  On  May  3, 1791,  barely  2  years  after 
the  United  States  adopted  its  Con- 
stitution, Poland  succeeded  in  adopting 
a  constitution  reforming  its  system  of 
government  and  establishing  democratic 
Ideals. 

Unfortunately,  Poland's  geographic 
lx>sition  on  the  Eioropean  continent  luis 
caused  it  to  imdergo  many  invasions  and 
partitions,  and  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  came  only  4  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  signed.  This  partition  by 
the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians 
crushed  the  valiant  attempt  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  in  their  brave  struggle  for 
democracy. 

As  we  In  Congress  commemorate  this 
day  along  with  millions  of  Poles  around 
the  world  we  are  reminded  of  how  for- 
tunate we  are  in  this  Nation  to  have  our 
democratic  system  of  government  and 
realize  that  there  are  msmy  coimtries 
around  the  world  such  as  Poland,  that 
are  not  as  fortunate. 

In  celebrating  this  day  the  Poles  are 
reminded  of  their  history  and  of  their 
hope  that  the  democratic  Ideals  which 
were  kindled  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
Of  many  Poles  on  May  3,  1791,  and  have 
been  passed  down  through  the  genera- 
tions, might  some  day  return  to  Poland 
to  remain  forever. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
people  of  Polish  descent  throughout  the 
world  will  celebrate  an  important  Polish 
naUonal  holiday— the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day.  This  important  day  is 
a  reminder  to  all  that  Poland  was  one 
of  the  first  pioneers  of  liberalism  In 
Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  that  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  that  led  to  a  com- 
pete reform  of  its  internal  life  and  as- 
serted Its  democracy.  But  It  came  too 
late,  and  could  not  put  a  halt  to  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Even  though  the  Constitution  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  take  hold,  this  was  one 
of  the  brightest  events  In  Polish  history 
and  the  U.S.  Congress,  since  World  War 


n,  has  commemorated  this  great  occur- 
rence. May  3  symbolizes  the  Polish  peo- 
ple's long-held  belief  in  freedom  and  lib- 
erty and  their  longstanding  resistance  to 
commimism  and  Soviet  domination. 

In  our  coimtry,  we  have  a  belief  in  al- 
most limitless  freedom  of  speech.  When 
something  happens,  whether  it  be  na- 
tionally or  internationally,  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  discuss  it,  argue 
about  it,  give  their  opinions  on  it,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  at  times  like  this  when  we 
see  how  lucky  we  are  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  have  these  freedoms.  We  must 
always  make  siure  that  the  Polish  people 
know  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten 
in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom  and 
liberty  that  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  world  tomorrow,  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  will  commemorate  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day.  In 
the  United  States,  observances  across  the 
land  will  mark  the  bittersweet  signif- 
icance of  this  Polish  national  holiday. 

Poiu-  years  after  the  convening  of  oiu" 
own  Constitutional  Convention,  Poland 
on  May  3,  1789,  adopted  its  constitution. 
This  document,  too,  was  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy  that  was  rising  from  a  civil- 
ization in  which  arbitrary  and  capricious 
rule  was  a  fact  of  18th  century  living. 

The  Polish  people  within  2  years  had 
Instituted  reforms  that  changed  their 
public  life  and  arrested  the  decline  of 
their  political  processes.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  violent  revolution  or 
widespread  disorder. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  for  Americans 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  major  contribution 
to  democracy  in  the  world.  Even  more  so, 
we  honor  the  event  since  the  United 
States  was  able  to  build  and  grow  on  Its 
great  constitutional  government  while 
Poland,  as  early  as  1795,  was  subjected 
to  partition  and  exploited  by  neighboring 
countries. 

The  Polish  instrument  of  liberty  and 
justice  posed  too  formidable  a  threat  to 
the  despotic  rule  of  these  nearby  states. 
Tyranny  is  forever  the  enemy  of  freedom 
and  the  flame  ignited  by  the  Polish  con- 
stitution was  to  be  dimmed. 

Yet,  through  the  decades,  this  spirit 
embodied  In  the  Polish  constitution  has 
never  died  In  the  hearts  of  Poles  who 
have  remained  in  their  native  land  or 
who  have  mlgratec  to  other  countries. 

Although  Polaiid  Is  clamped  In  the  grip 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  today,  the  Polish  people 
of  all  lands  proudly  commemorate  a  day 
of  Polish  democracy  and  freedom.  They 
look  forward  once  again  to  a  time  when 
they  truly  will  have  independence  both 
in  the  national  life  of  Poland  and  the 
individual  lives  of  its  citizens. 

I  know  the  proud  heritage  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  is  evidenced  in  the  spirit  of 
my  own  constituents  of  Polish  descent 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live  and  which  I 
represent. 

Let  us  not  look  upon  this  3d  of  May  In 
despair.  TTie  beacon  of  hope  that  was 
lighted  on  May  3,  1789.  has  flickered 
through  the  years.  Yet,  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  the  hope  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  that  the  beacon  some  day 
again  will  fully  Illuminate  a  Poland  free 


to  enjoy  a  democracy  which  the  people 
surely  have  earned. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days  of 
'detente"  have  clouded  for  many  Ameri- 
cans the  fact  that  there  are  still  people 
in  the  world  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
dictators  and  other  tjTannical  nilers. 

Tomorrow,  May  3,  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  take  note  of  Poland  and 
its  freedom-loving  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing under  their  Communist  oppressors. 
May  3  commemorates  one  of  the 
brightest  days  in  Polish  history— the 
adoption  of  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Poland, 
without  a  revolution  or  even  a  disorder, 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  eradicated  her  internal  decline.  The 
Poles  raised  this  great  moment  in  their 
history  to  the  forefront  of  their  tradition 
rather  than  any  one  of  their  anniver- 
saries of  glorious  victories  or  heroic  revo- 
lutions. 

It  is  particulary  fitting  that  we  can 
today  pay  tribute  to  these  courageous 
people.  They  share  a  common  love  of 
freedom  for  all  mankind.  I  am  confident 
that  their  spirit  of  freedom  will  prevail 
and  they  will  someday  break  the  shackles 
of  communism  and  return  to  a  free 
society. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  commemoration  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  Adopted  by  the 
people  of  Poland  on  May  3,  1791,  this 
constitution  is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  proliferation  of  democratic  ideals 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  contributions  on  the 
long  list  of  achievements  by  the  Polish 
people  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  in  Congress,  at  the  apex  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  can  certainly  appreciate 
the  long  and  arduous  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Poland  in  trying  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  riches  of  a  democracy.  We  are 
especially  grateful  for  the  deeds  of  those 
two  great  Polish  leaders,  Pulaski  and 
Kosciuszko,  who  played  a  .'igniflcant  role 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  America's 
struggle  for  Independence.  Whenever 
Americans  reflect  upon  the  benefits  of 
democracy  and  expound  upon  our  way 
of  life,  we  are  simultaneously  paying 
tribute  to  those  two  gallant  patriots. 

The  Polish  people  adopted  their  con- 
stitution without  a  bloody  revolution  or 
even  a  disorder,  and  they  succeeded  In 
reforming  their  nation's  public  life  and 
in  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  Un- 
fortunately, this  assertion  of  faith  In 
democratic  principles  came  too  late  to 
the  Poles  and  could  not  forestall  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by  Russian. 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  modem  history  of  Poland  has  also 
been  marked  by  internal  and  external 
conflict,  because  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  as  the  Poles  valiantly  tried  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  suppression  of 
the  18th  century,  today  they  are  fighting 
to  dissipate  the  bonds  of  Commimist  op- 
pression. The  hearts  of  millions  of  Poles 
hold  close  the  principles  of  democracy, 
and  the  years  of  suffering  under  the 
Communists  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
come the  inherent  belief  that  the  Polish 
culture,  patriotism,  and  faith  In  democ- 
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racy  would  ultimately  conquer  the  forces 
that  are  seeking  to  destroy  their  way  of 
life. 

Today,  we  commemorate  not  only  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  but 
all  that  It  symbolizes.  We  pay  tribute  to 
the  imyleldlng  desire  for  free4om,  to 
those  individuals  whose  beliefs  and  ef- 
forts inspired  the  development  of  the 
constitution.  Above  all,  we  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  dedicated  thettiselves, 
and  often  sacrificed  their  lives,  iBo  that 
the  torch  of  democracy  may  one  dliy  bum 
eternally  in  the  nation  that  Is  Polftnd. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEIJ.  Mr.  Spealier,  to- 
morrow, the  3rd  of  May.  Amerleans  of 
Polish  background  recall  the  natfonallst 
reform  movement  which,  183  years  ago, 
culminated  in  the  Polish  Constit«tlon  of 
May  3,  1791. 

This  afternoon,  as  we  In  the  Uhlted 
States  approach  our  own  Bicentennial 
Celebration,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
recall — not  Just  the  Constitution  of  1791 
Itself,  whose  substance  might  better  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  le|!al  and 
constitutional  scholars,  nor  the  specific 
political  manuverlng  which  brouf  ht  that 
docimient  into  existence — but  rather  to 
re<'all  the  essential  intellectual  quality  of 
that  age.  the  "Age  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment." which  produced  reform  aaid  rev- 
olution— In  scholarship.  In  theology.  In 
the  political  and  economic  worlfls — and 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  Ofur  own 
contemporary  society  in  Ehirope  and  in 
the  Americas. 

The  18th  century  was  a  period  af  intel- 
lectual ferment,  of  dynastic  struggle,  of 
near  constant  warfare — opening  ^th 
Europe  conviilsed  In  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  and  closing  with  the 
tumult  of  the  French  Revolution^  It  was 
an  age  of  ideas  and  of  change:  the  age 
of  Rousseau,  of  Montesquieu  add  Vol- 
taire, of  Locke  and  Burke.  The  century 
saw  the  development  of  "ratlpnallst" 
philosophy  and  the  suppression:  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus:  a  period  of  growing  in- 
tellectual freedom.  In  Paris,  the  solons 
provided  a  meeting  ground  for  Sen  and 
women  of  philosophical  bent.  Tl^rough- 
out  Spain  and  her  overseas  empi%,  eco- 
nomic and  political  reform  and  idlscus- 
sion  societies  sprang  up.  generally 
dubbed  the  amlgos  del  pals.  There  were 
established,  in  the  British  and  ^ench 
areas,  committees  of  correspondejice  de- 
signed to  sift  tlirough  the  Idea^  of  the 
time  and  to  provide  mutual  su^nance 
for  men  concerned  with  public  policy.  It 
was  an  age  which,  by  its  ciilnxlnatlon. 
had  cast  up  such  widely  dlspa:i^te  re- 
formers as  th»  great  Luso-Blazlllan 
lesMlers,  Joe^  Boiilfaclo  and  the  ^nperor 
Dom  Pedro  I,  the  Venezuelan  Pipuidsco 
Miranda,  the  Americans  Prank^n  and 
Paine  and  Jefferson — and.  fra|n  this 
same  ciirrent,  in  Poland,  Stanlslts  Staa- 
zic.  Huge  KollataJ,  and  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  lalh  cen- 
tury, Poland  had  begun  to  feel  the  ex- 
citement of  the  enlightenment.  Ber  po- 
litical and  Intellectual  leaders  hid  min- 
gled In  the  Paris  solons  wlth^en  of 
letters  from  throughout  the  western 
World.  h£ul  come  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  Brttlsti  poUtleal  treditlon 
and  had  before  them  the  specter  of  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions.  Tlie 


reigning  monarch,  Stanislas  Augustus, 
himself  a  visitor  to  Londwi  suid  to  Paris, 
was  perhaps  "the  most  enlightened  and 
most  universally  educated  Pole  of  his 
generatUxi."  He  sought  consciously  to 
create  a  court  which  would  be  a  center 
of  learning. 

"He  gathered  round  him  many  men 
of  art  and  letters.  He  suiiported  all  kinds 
of  creative  activity — through  all  his  life 
he  collected  works  of  art.  formed  a  rich 
galleTT  and  a  splendid  library,  built  many 
edifices,  and  had  a  sense  of  his  own  orig- 
inal style." 

His  ideas  were  shared,  not  without  dis- 
sent, by  many  of  the  court  aristocracy 
and  by  not  a  few  townsmen — notably  by 
KollotaJ  and  Staszic.  Slowly,  we  are 
told,  "the  light  of  learning  spread  .  .  . 
not  merely  a  reflection,  but  a  part  of  the 
menUl  life  of  the  West.  National  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  foreign 
guarantees,  was  intensified,  and  the 
necessity  of  beginning  to  improve  the 
organism  of  the  commonwrealth  was 
more  and  more  clearly  manifested." 

Finally,  on  May  3.  1791,  as  Poland  was 
beset  by  enemies  abroad  and  racked  by 
dissent  domestically,  a  new  constitution 
was  framed  and  ajjproved  upon  the  per- 
sonal initiative  of  Stanislas  Augustus — 
not  a  revolutionary  docimient  by  mod- 
em standards,  but  representative  of  the 
liberal  philosophy  of  the  era.  The  Im- 
mediate reform,  of  course,  was  short- 
lived. Poland  suffered  invasion  and  sub- 
version, her  government  fell,  and,  with- 
in 2  years,  a  new  partition  of  her  terri- 
tories had  been  arranged — a  serloiis 
wound  to  the  national  state  but  by  no 
means  a  fatal  blow  to  Polish  national 
awareness. 

As  we  recall  this  afternoon  the  events 
of  the  18th  century  which  contributed 
to  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791— and 
to  our  own — let  us  once  more  consider 
the  nature  of  liberty — not  to  prize  pos- 
sessed for  all  time,  free  and  clear  and 
without  Impediment,  but  the  passing  re- 
ward of  continuous  struggle — a  struggle 
shared  by  the  people  of  Poland  and  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  today  in  commemorating  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  western  New  York,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  population  Is  American-Polish, 
and  observances  will  be  sponsored  this 
Sunday  by  the  Western  New  York  Divi- 
sion of  the  Polish-American  Congress.  It 
Is  particularly  fitting  that  the  ceremonies 
should  be  held  at  St.  Stanislaus  Parish 
and  Social  Center;  St.  Stanislaus,  which 
celebrated  Its  lOOth  anniversary  last 
year,  is  the  "Mother  Church  of  Polonla" 
In  Buffalo,  and  has  been  a  center  of  In- 
fluence for  Polish  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  since  Its  founding. 

The  main  speaker  will  be  Caslmir 
lienard,  executive  director  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress.  After  a  mass  at  noon 
at  St.  Stanislaus,  there  will  be  dedication 
of  a  plaque  created  by  Prof.  Jozef  Sla- 
wlnskl.  commemorating  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Monte  Cassino, 
In  which  Polish  soldiers  fought  so  val- 
iantly beside  American  soldiers.  In  the 
afternoon  the  parish  social  center  will  be 
the  site  of  an  Academla. 


Detente  is  progressing;  trade  barrlerB 
have  already  fallen:  but  the  goals  of 
democracy  set  for  May  3,  1791,  are  not 
yet  within  reach  for  the  citizens  of  Po- 
land. Still,  the  spirit  of  freedom  lives, 
and  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  again 
as  Poles  around  the  world  pause  to  com- 
memorate this  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  a  gallant  nation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  today  In  celebrating  Polish  3d  of 
May  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  constitution  was  adopted 
on  May  3,  1791,  Just  over  2  years  after 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  Polish  constitution  was  an  early 
landmark  on  the  road  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  It  stated: 

All  power  In  clvU  society  should  b«  derived 
from  Uie  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lastlD^ 
foundation. 

Pew  peoples,  however,  have  had  as 
great  a  difficulty  in  the  maintaining  of 
that  freedom  and  dignity  as  have  the 
Polish  people.  Perhaps  one  of  Poland's 
greatest  misfortunes  was  her  geographi- 
cal proximity  to  the  growing  might  of 
the  Russian  empire.  That  proximity  has 
caused  the  Polish  people  imtold  suffering 
and  debasement,  but,  through  all  the 
clouds  of  war,  misfortxme.  and  conquest, 
their  love  of  freedom  still  shines. 

Poland,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
their  constitution,  had  already  been  par- 
titioned two  times:  First,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  in  1733,  followed  by 
a  second  partition  in  1783.  In  1795,  4 
years  after  the  constitution,  Poland  was 
again  forcibly  partitioned. 

Despite  being  constant  victims  of  ag- 
gression. In  1918,  after  144  years  of  for- 
eign occupation,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  Poland  became  free.  The  chang- 
ing of  Russia  under  the  tsar  to  the  So- 
viet Union  under  the  commissars,  In  no 
way  changed  Russian  aggression  against 
Poland.  In  1920,  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
reconquer  Poland,  but  failed  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  Warsaw.  Polish  freedom  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  signed 
March  18.  1921,  which  Lenin  called  "a 
voluntary  and  Just  agreement  to  stand 
for  aU  time." 

Despite  the  fact  Poland  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  geographically  Jammed 
between  Oermany  and  Russia,  she  re- 
tained friendly  relations  with  each.  At 
the  repeated  Insistence  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland  signed  a  Joint  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  on  July  25, 1932,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  December  31, 1945. 

On  August  23,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  her  inf  sunous  agreement  with  Hit- 
ler's Germany  whereby  each  was  to  seize 
and  divide  Poland.  Pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  Oermany  attacked  Poland  on 
September  1, 1939,  with  87  divisions.  Rus- 
sia continued  to  promise  Poland  her 
friendship  while  massing  troops  on  the 
Russo-Pollsh  frontier.  Seventeen  days 
later,  100  divisions  moved  across  the  Pol- 
ish eastern  frontier  without  opposition 
while  the  Polish  tro<vs  were  fighting  the 
Germans  on  the  other  frontier. 

Despite  Russia's  pretended  friendship 
to  Poland,  her  true  attitude  was  ex- 
pressed In  MolotoT's  broadcast  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1939: 
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One  swift  blow  to  Poland,  flrst  by  the  Ger- 
man army  and  then  by  the  Red  Army  and 
nothing  was  left  of  this  ugly  oasprlng  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

In  the  German  attack  on  Russia  in 
1941,  Russia  was  forced  out  of  Poland. 
She  returned  in  1944  and  her  military 
forces  still  remain  there  in  great  force. 

Russia  never  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  free  Poland.  She  intended 
that  Poland  should  remain  a  controlled 
regimented  satellite  under  Russia.  Since 
the  Teheran  Conference  of  World  War 
n  It  had  been  apparent  that  Russia  in- 
tended to  keep  military  control  of  East 
Germany.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  nec- 
essary for  her  to  keep  control  of  Poland — 
Poland  was  on  Russia's  road  to  the  West 
through  East  Germany,  West  Germainy, 
France,  and  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 

The  postwar  bitterness  of  the  Polish 
and  East  German  people  toward  Russia 
has  demonstrated  that  only  the  presence 
of  Russian  armed  forces  will  keep  these 
countries  in  the  Russian  orbit.  Russian 
strategy  was  directed  toward  only  one 
goal,  the  enslavement  of  Poland,  a  coim- 
try  which  Russia,  in  conjunction  with 
other  countries,  had  forcibly  partitioned 
three  times  within  two  centuries  and,  as 
late  as  1939,  had  invaded  in  conjunction 
with  the  armies  of  Hitler.  Russia  de- 
stroyed the  "cream  of  the  crop"  of  young, 
educated  Poles  who  were  capable  and 
willing  to  fight  for  a  free  Poland,  a  crime 
that  she  would  never  have  committed 
had  she  desired  a  free  Poland.  Two  out- 
standing instances,  although  there  were 
many  more,  will  suffice  to  emphasize  this 
point. 

In  April  of  1943,  a  factor  entered  the 
Russo-Pollsh  problem  that  still  plagues 
Russia  and  is  especially  embarrassing 
to  her  "parlor  pink"  friends  In  the  west- 
em  world.  Thousands  of  Polish  officers, 
tbe  elite  of  the  educated  yoimg  men  of 
Poland,  were  missing,  presumably  killed 
in  the  war.  However,  evidence  began  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  Russia  had  mur- 
dered them  en  masse.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment asked  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  investigate.  Russia  pretended 
righteous  indignation  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed her  innocence,  but  bitterly  re- 
fused even  the  thought  of  an  investiga- 
tion. 

In  1952,  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  thorough 
investigation  and  a  well -documented  re- 
port, "The  KatjTi  Forest  Massacre" 
(House  Rept.  2505)  found  that — 

Beyond  any  question  of  reasonable  doubt, 
Xti  Soviet  NKVD  (Peoples'  Commissariat  of 
Internal  Affairs)  committed  the  mass  mur- 
ders of  the  Polish  officers  and  InteUectual 
leaders  in  the  Katyn  Forest,  near  Smolensk, 
Russia. 

Those  murdered  were  the  Polish  offi- 
cers that  had  been  fighting  Germany  for 
Polish  freedom.  Stalin  was  aware  that 
although  these  officers  were  fighting  Ger- 
many and  assisting  Russia,  these  same 
officers  would  fight  any  coimtry  that 
would  attempt  to  enslave  the  Polish  peo- 
ple; that  they  were  first  of  all  dedicated 
to  freedom,  a  freedom  that  Russia  was 
equally  dedicated  to  destrosrlng.  As  Stalin 
did  not  Intend  that  there  should  ever  be 
a  free  Poland  he  had  these  15.000  officers, 
together  with  other  leading  Polish  citi- 
zens, murdered  In  the  Katjm  Forest. 


Perhaps  the  destruction  of  Polish  free- 
dom has  aroused  more  bitterness  in 
America  than  any  other  single  act  of 
Russian  tyranny.  Our  large  Polish  popu- 
lation and  their  xmrelenting  %eal  for 
freedom  have  gained  the  profound  re- 
spect of  the  American  people. 

My  wife  and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  Poland  and  that  visit  only  in- 
creased oiir  already  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Polish  people. 

Despite  Russian  pressure,  the  Polish 
people  are  generally  friendly  to  the  West. 
This  was  shovm  during  an  anti-Ameri- 
can demonstration  staged  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Communists  in  Warsaw.  A 
Communist  stooge  made  an  incendiary 
remark  about  the  United  States  and  the 
Polish  bystanders  roared  in  laughter. 
The  Polish  radio  gives  English  lessons; 
the  Voice  of  America  is  not  Jammed; 
about  a  quarter  of  the  movies  shown  in 
Poland  are  American  movies. 

The  Polish  farms  are  being  operated 
in  a  very  careful  manner.  The  fence  rows 
are  clean;  the  livestock  are  well  kept. 
In  spite  of  constant  government  pres- 
sure, a  great  percentage  of  the  farms  are 
individually  owned  and  operated.  They 
are  producing  far  better  than  the  state- 
owned  farms. 

The  Soviets  are  attempting  to  furnish 
mechanical  equipment  which  would  sub- 
ject the  farmer  to  Russian  control  and 
would  ultimately  mean  that  the  Commu- 
nists could  take  over  the  farms.  The  Poles 
stubbornly  resist  and  use  horses.  They 
have  fine  horses  and  remind  one  of  those 
used  on  the  better  operated  farms  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  some  50  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  factor  in  resist- 
ing the  Communist  takeover  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Cathedral  and  church  spires 
still  dominate  the  skylines  of  Polish  cities 
and  villages ;  and  those  churches  are  not 
empty  or  abandoned.  They  were  built  by 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people  and  they  are 
now  being  repaired  and  maintained  by 
sacrifices. 

If  the  Polish  people  were  given  the  op- 
portunity for  a  truly  free  election,  I  am 
certain  that  the  vote  would  be  20  to  1 
for  freedom  and  against  communism. 
From  my  observations,  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  of  the  Soviet  massacres,  regimen- 
tation, and  armed  might  have  eliminated 
the  stubborn  love  of  freedom  that  exists 
in  the  Polish  people. 

I  saw  the  Polish  people,  despite  their 
poverty,  rebuilding  their  churches,  their 
castles,  their  schools,  and  universities; 
restoring  evidences  of  their  cultural  past. 
I  saw  teachers  bringing  their  pupils  to 
visit  those  landmarks  of  Polish  greatness. 
I  saw  the  farmers  driving  their  own 
horses  rather  than  siu'render  to  the 
machines  of  Communist  statism. 

Poland  has  not  surrendered  her  love 
and  hope  of  freedom.  In  a  material  sense 
her  future  looks  hopeless,  for  she  is 
totally  surrounded  by  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Communist 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Materially  the  Poles  have  been 
captured  by  Soviet  communism,  but 
spiritually  they  are  free  and  fighting  on. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasxure  to  participate  In  this  cele- 
bration of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day.  There  are  many  Polish- 
Americans  In  my  congressional  district. 


and  their  contributions  to  community  life 
are  truly  outstanding.  In  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania 
this  holiday  is  observed  with  appropriate 
exercises  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
and  thus  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  special  order. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  only  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  United  States,  that  Poland,  with- 
out a  bloody  revolution  or  disorder,  suc- 
ceeded in  reforming  her  public  life  and 
eradicating  her  internal  decline.  Al- 
though this  great  event  did  not  forestall 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  ha  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  it  is  a  land- 
mark In  Polish  history.  It  is  especially 
significant  that  the  Poles  raised  this 
great  moment  to  the  forefront  of  their 
tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
key  words  in  the  3d  of  May  Constitution: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  A 
lasting  foundation. 

The  philosophy  of  government  discern- 
ment throughout  the  3d  of  May  Polish 
Constitution  leads  one  to  believe  that 
both  the  American  and  Polish  people 
drew  the  inspiration  for  their  constitu- 
tion from  the  same  source — a  belief  in 
the  inherent  dignity  of  all  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  Is  a  great  coun- 
try, and  much  of  its  strength  is  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  those  who  emi- 
grated from  their  European  homelands 
to  our  shores.  Polish-Americans  are  in 
the  forefront  of  American  culture,  and  I 
salute  them  on  this  historic  occasion. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the 
celebration  of  Polish  3rd  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day  by  our  many  friends  of  Polish 
origin. 

The  history  of  Polish  liberalism  was 
embodied  in  the  May  3  constitution 
adopted  just  4  years  prior  to  the  third 
partition  of  Poland.  That  constitution 
recognized  that — 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people. . . 

The  Polish  people  hear  our  tributes 
today  and  they  will  remain  vigilant  in 
their  desire  for  Uberty.  As  we  experience 
the  hopes  of  detente,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  we  remfanber  the  past 
and  its  lessons  of  the  lack  of  compe^on 
and  bitterness  of  tyranny. 

May  3  is  a  national  holiday  for  our 
Polish  friends  and  constituents  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  congressional 
ceremony  In  honor  of  people  oppressed 
by  Soviet  tyranny,  but  people  with  a 
great  history  of  devotion  to  freedom. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
people  of  Polish  ancestry  throughout  the 
world  will  celebrate  a  Polish  national 
holiday,  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

It  was  less  than  2  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  our  own  Constitution  in  1789 
that  the  people  of  Poland  Joined  their 
hearts  together  in  harmony  to  adopt  a 
constitution  for  their  own  country.  With 
this  document  the  people  of  Poland  set 
out  a  new  course  for  their  troubled  na- 
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tlon;  a  course  meant  to  take  them  down 
tbt  path  to  peace  aiKl  prosperity.  This 
constitution  reformed  the  public  life  and 
eradicated  the  internal  declln*  of  the 
nation.  In  doing  this,  it  gave  tbe  people 
new  hope  and  new  faith  in  their  country 
and  their  leaders. 

Pew  natl<x)s  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish such  great  and  far  reaclilnj;  re- 
forms without  first  undergoing  the  ter- 
ror and  the  trauma  of  a  revolution,  but 
Poland  was  able  to  unite  her  people  and 
move  forward — in  peace. 

In  these  times  when  many  nations 
celebrate  great  military  victoriet  or  vic- 
torious revolutions  on  their  national 
holidays,  the  people  of  Poland  join  to- 
gether to  celebrate  a  day  that  marks  a 
turning  point  in  Polish  history,  »  day  of 
peace  and  harmony. 

How  sad  it  is  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  not  free  today  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
freedom  that  their  forefathers  cberished 
and  sought  to  guarantee  183  years  ago. 

Tomorrow  Polish  people  around  the 
world  wiU  be  united  again  to  celebrate 
the  heritage  of  their  great  nation,  a  her- 
itage of  peace,  progress,  prospedty,  and 
perhaps  above  all,  a  heritage  df  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  prayers  are  with 
these  people  in  their  quest  for  ^e  right 
of  self-determination. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  celebrate  and  honor  the 
deep  ties  between  our  country  mid  the 
people  of  Poland. 

These  ties  are  rooted  in  the  pflnclples 
we  share,  principles  which  were  enunci- 
ated by  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1971: 
liberty,  representation,  and  peotectlon 
under  law.  They  originated  In  the  valiant 
participation  of  Polish  soldiers  and  pa- 
triots In  our  own  revolution  and  have 
been  nourished  by  the  rich  gifts  the 
Polish  people  have  brought  to  our  life 
and  ciilture. 

The  Polish  Nation  has  been  dtdlcated 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  throughout  its  long 
and  frequently  tragic  history.  And  no  na- 
tion has  been  a  greater  beneft:iary  of 
that  dedication  than  these  United  States, 
where  we  owe  so  much  in  our  ofm  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  the  gallant  Polish 
heroes  who  adopted  our  cause  as  their 
own. 

Through  adoption  of  the  May  3  con- 
stitution, Poland  transformed  ItBelf  into 
a  modem  state.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  critical  time  in  Polish  his- 
tory because  in  1772,  the  absolute  rulers 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  took 
away  large  sections  of  Polish  territory. 
Facing  possible  annihilation,  all  forces 
In  Poland  united  behind  the  new  con- 
stitution which  was  greatly  Inflnftnced  by 
the  liberal  movements  In  America,  Eng- 
land, and  France. 

That  constitution  paid  tribute  to  a 
noble  past.  It  was  designed  fot  a  then 
free  Poland.  Yet  it  looked  to  th»  distant 
future  as  well  as  to  the  cont«nporary 
scene — the  theme  of  that  precious  docu- 
ment was  the  love  of  liberty,  the  respect 
for  Individual  freedom,  and  the  granting 
of  rights  to  the  Individual  on  ^e  basis 
of  eqiiallty.  This  Constitution  w«,  more- 
over, to  be  the  standard  for  all  the  laws 


and  statutes  of  all  future  legislatures  of 
Poland.  Provision  was  made  for  religious 
freedom,  for  the  civil  Ubertles,  for  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  these 
llbertle8%>y  common  defense. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish  Con- 
stitution lies  in  the  principle  it  em- 
braced :  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in 
the  state.  We  Americans  often  take  this 
principle  for  granted,  for  we  have  been 
reared  in  it  els  a  birthright  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  great  Republic.  The  Polish 
pet^le,  however,  were  pioneers  In  a  Eu- 
rope beset  with  dictatorships  and  the 
principle  of  absolute  state  sovereignty. 

The  natural  geographic  protection  of 
oceans  and  friendly  neighbors  has  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  its  system  of  government  based 
Upon  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  Polish  people  have  not  been 
offered  the  same  (n>portunlty.  But  this 
reality  does  not  negate  the  importance  of 
this  occasion.  The  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion was  based  upon  a  principle  that  citi- 
zens of  Polish  ancestry  living  anywhere 
in  the  free  world  can  proudly  support 
and  Join  in  celebrating.  Ttie  principle  is 
one  all  nationalities  can  actively  support. 

In  remembering  the  manifesto  of  the 
Polish  people  as  framed  in  the  constl- 
tutiortal  reforms  of  1791.  let  us  salute  all 
those  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  what  all 
of  us  hold  so  dear. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  a  commem- 
oration of  the  May  3,  1791,  Constitu- 
tion of  Poland  is  being  sponsored  on 
Saturday,  May  4,  by  the  Polish  National 
Alliance.  Vice  President  Helen  M.  Szy- 
manowicz  is  the  general  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  E>ay  celebration  and  parade, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  joining 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  mi  Satur- 
day as  they  celebrate  that  inspiring  day 
in  the  history  of  Poland,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  Constitution  Day  Parade  wlU  fea- 
ture marchers  dressed  in  traditional  Pol- 
ish costumes,  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  and  floats  whose  theme  will  be 
the  Polish  contributions  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  A  commonoratlve 
program  at  Chicago's  Civic  Center  Plaza 
will  follow  the  parade.  The  featured 
speaker  will  be  John  Richardson.  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cviltural  Affairs,  who  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Aloysius  A.  Mazewskl,  president 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  the 
Polish  American  Congress. 

"Hie  Constitution  Day  observance  cere- 
monies will  be  concluded  on  Simday, 
May  5,  with  a  mass  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  the  principle  celebrant  of  which 
wlU  be  Rev.  Caslmir  Czapllckl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  183d  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 1  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  all  over  this  coxintry 
and  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago  as  they 
pause  to  salute  those  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  to  achieve  the  liberty  we  enjoy 
today.  Let  us  stand  firm  in  defense  of 
this  precious  heritage. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  special  tribute  to 
those  people  of  Polish- American  descent, 
who  tomorrow  will  be  celebrating  the 
183d  anniversary  of  their  constitution.  It 


is  with  great  pride  that  Polish-Ameri- 
cans, throughout  the  United  States,  com- 
memorate this  day  as  a  reminder,  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  every  other 
American,  of  a  time  in  the  past  when  the 
people  of  Poland  exhibited  a  national 
courage  in  the  face  of  tjrranny. 

We,  in  the  free  world,  should  make 
note  of  this  occasion  as  an  example  to 
those  people  who  labor  under  the  forces 
of  tyranny  In  Eastern  EXirope,  and  par- 
ticularly Poland,  even  today.  Freedom  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Polish 
people.  It  must  be  Important  to  them, 
for  many  Polish-Americans  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  continuing  fights  for 
freedom  throughout  our  history. 

I  am  reminded  of  Caslmir  Pulaski,  a 
Pole  who  fought  in  our  own  Revolution, 
and  whose  feeling  it  was  that  he  was 
truly  compelled  to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Perhaps  by  this  small  gesture  of 
commemoration,  we  can  both  serve 
notice  to  the  forces  of  communism  and 
encourage  Poland  in  Its  striving  to  re- 
move the  tyranny  that  oppresses  them. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  Poland  on  the  an- 
niversary of  its  first  free  constitution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  3  marks  a  notable  day  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  Polish  nation — the  day 
when  Poles  adoptd  their  great  consti- 
tution of  1791. 

This  constitution  created  one  of  the 
first  constitutional  governments  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Embodying  the 
principles  of  freedom  which  we  hold  so 
dear,  it  declares : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wUI  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

The  constitution  of  1791  was  a  pro- 
gressive step  toward  responsible  and  ef- 
fective government  for  Poland  and  has 
for  generations  stood  as  a  symbol  of  the 
great  Polish  political  achievements  of 
the  past. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  the  history  of 
a  heroic  people.  Poles  united  In  language 
and  customs  were  subject  to  centuries 
of  hardship  and  suffering.  They  have 
persistently  fought  against  oppression 
and  for  freedom  while  maintaining  a 
spirit  ewimired  by  all  peoples  of  the 
world. 

There  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  to  de- 
scribe or  measure  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  contributions  Poles  have 
made  to  mankind.  They  have  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  advancement  of  cul- 
ture and  the  arts.  The  names  Copernicus, 
Curie,  and  Chopin  immediately  come  to 
mind. 

We  in  America  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
heritage  that  Poland  has  sent  to  our 
shores. 

Grenerals  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski 
fought  beside  Washington  in  our  War  of 
Independence. 

During  our  Civil  War,  Polish  ofQcers 
and  troops  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  while  Polish  nuns  cared  for 
the  dying  and  wounded  on  our  battle- 
fields. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  U,  in  Korea,  and 
in  Vietnam.  American  boys  of  Polish  de- 
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scent  answered  their  country's  call  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Today  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  make  significant  contributions 
to  every  aspect  of  American  life.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  par- 
ticipate in  commemorating  the  3d  of 
May,  Polish  Constitution  Day  and  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  a  salute  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  Poles  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  in  the  Congress  take  notice  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day  which  falls 
on  May  3  of  each  year.  Poland  adopted 
this  Constitution  on  May  3,  1971,  Just  2 
years  after  ours  in  the  United  States. 
And,  as  history  tells  us,  Poland  was 
swallowed  up  in  what  Is  known  as  the 
third  partition  by  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria  in  1795.  Thus,  was  Polish  democ- 
racy crushed  imtll  after  World  War  I 
when  Poland  again  became  a  nation. 
The  philosophy  expressed  in  both  the 
American  and  PoUsh  Constitutions  shows 
that  we  share  the  same  ideals  and 
aspirations. 

It  is,  therefore,  tragic  to  recall  that 
a  "fourth"  partition  took  place  in  Poland 
in  1939  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  again 
divided  the  country.  Again  the  Polish 
state  was  crushed  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  enemy  numbers  and  not  due  to  the 
lack  of  bravery  and  heroism  by  Poland's 
soldiers.  Poland  is  now  ruled  by  Com- 
munist masters  whose  true  allegiance 
is  to  Moscow,  not  the  Polish  people  and 
one  csm  only  yearn  for  the  day  that 
Poland  will  again  be  free. 

The  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has  not 
been  broken  as  is  evidenced  by  the  revolts 
in  Poland  in  1956  and  again  in  1970-71. 
Poland  will  yet  be  free  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  May  3  will  be  properly  celebrated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

Nearly  200  years  tigo  on  this  date  in 
1791,  the  Poles  without  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion or  even  disorder  succeeded  in  re- 
forming her  public  life  through  the  In- 
corporation of  liberalism  in  her  great 
constitution. 

Unfortunately,  this  love  of  freedom 
and  liberty  has  not  always  been  actu- 
alized since  that  milestone  in  history. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  aggressive  neigh- 
bors of  Poland — ^Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria — partitioned  her  in  1795.  Later 
during  World  War  I  she  was  overrun  by 
the  Austro-German  armies.  And  after  a 
shortlived  experience  with  independence 
after  World  War  I,  the  totalitarian 
regimes  of  nstzism  and  communism 
divided  Poland  in  1939. 

Despite  the  courageous  efforts  and 
countless  suffering  of  these  brave  people 
during  World  War  U.  communism  has 
remained  to  subjugate  over  33  million 
Poles. 

While  our  country  seems  to  be  making 
some  efforts  for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  some  strides  are  being 
achieved  in  arms  limitation,  and  while 
we  are  experiencing  some  easing  of 
worldwide  tensions,  we  should  not  and 
must  not  forget  the  bitter  lessons  of 
history. 

Today  as  we  c(Hnmemorate  the  Polish 


3d  of  May  Constitution  E>ay  let  us  each 
reafiBrm  our  common  love  of  liberty. 

The  same  year  in  which  America 
adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  Con- 
stitutlOTi,  the  Polish  people  formulated  a 
perpetual  ideal  of  liberalism  by  writing 
in  their  3d  of  May  constitution  these 
words: 

AU  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the  millions  of 
Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
throughout  the  world  in  observing  this 
Polish  national  holiday.  I  trust  that  our 
action  today  will  remain  an  inspiration 
for  us  and  our  younger  generation  to 
maintain  our  democratic  ideals. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  Join  with  you, 
Congressman  Derwinski  of  Illinois,  and 
our  other  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress in  today's  special  order  commemo- 
rating the  historic  event  hi  Polish  his- 
tory—the adoption  of  the  May  3d  Con- 
stitution of  1791 — in  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Poland  who  continue  to  seek  the  res- 
toration of  their  freedom,  human  rights 
for  all  of  their  citizens  and  the  return 
of  their  national  sovereignty.  This  op- 
portunity to  extend  America's  resolve 
toward  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  manifest  our  continuing  friend- 
ship toward  the  Polish  nation  and  the 
rich  heritage  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  f  oimdation  of  America's  democracy 
inspires  all  of  us  not  only  to  reflect  upon 
Poland's  valiant  struggle  against  Nazi- 
Communist  totalitarianism  but  to  add 
words  of  encouragement  and  resolve 
to  them  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  in  the  hopes 
and  dreams  we  all  share  in  achieving 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  inalienable  hu- 
man rights  of  the  individual.  For  no 
matter  how  we  equate  or  measure  our  in- 
vestments— ^by  whatever  standard  ap- 
plied— in  our  sense  of  values  and  our 
constant  quest  for  excellence,  it  is  fun- 
damental that  investment  in  human 
values  is  paramount  to  our  mutual  en- 
deavors and  responsibilities. 

On  May  3,  1791,  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  Poland's  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy  was  formally 
incorporated  in  the  Polish  constitution 
which  is  the  historic  event  we  observe, 
celebrate,  and  remember  today.  In  the 
communique  I  received  from  Caslmir  I. 
Lenard,  executive  director  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  Inc.,  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  following  excerpt  of  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution: 

All  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  being  the  prcfierratlon  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  stete.  the  civU  Uberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  cm  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

One  cannot  help  but  draw  an  analogy 
of  these  words  with  our  Constitution 
which  surely  is  based  on  the  same 
democratic  principles:  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  which  is  indeed  a  piercing  motto 
that  may  well  be  a  timely  remembrance 


for  all  of  us,  particularly  at  this  crucial 
time  with  the  historic  events  facing  o\a 
Nation  gnawing  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
representative  democracy.  I  csJl  atten- 
tion to  the  following  preamble  to  our 
Constitution : 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  V^elfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Pos- 
terity .  .  . 

We  can  Indeed  all  gain  strength  from 
our  heritage  and  it  wsis.  therefore,  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  93d  Congress  in 
introducing  a  resolution — my  bill  House 
Resolution  75 — calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
May  3  of  each  year  as  "Polish  Consti- 
tution Day"  and  inviting  the  pe<%)le  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  commemorative  cere- 
monies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  congressional 
meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day  and  trust  that  this 
memorial  helps  to  strengthen  the  resolve, 
faith,  hope,  and  courage  of  the  people 
of  Polish  heritage  under  Soviet  Union 
domination  and,  in  reflective  measure 
expresses  the  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  the  wesdth 
of  wisdom,  standards  of  excellence,  and 
cultural  enrichment  that  the  people  of 
Polish  heritage  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  our  way  of  life  here  in 
America. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  the  183d  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  nation  which  was  capable  of  such  a 
great  document  of  human  rights  and  so- 
cial justice  as  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791. 

What  a  pity  and  travesty  on  our  mod- 
em civilization  that  the  freedom-loving 
Polish  nation  which  has  made  the  great- 
est sacrifices  of  blood  for  the  cause  of 
world  freedom  and  democracy  should 
continue  today  to  be  under  the  domina- 
tion of  an  alien  government  even  though 
the  oppression  of  post- World  War  n  has 
been  considerably  minimized.  The  people 
of  the  free  world  can  do  so  little  to  bring 
complete  justice  to  them. 

The  people  of  Poland  today  are  not 
even  permitted  to  celebrate  publicly  this 
great  national  holiday,  the  anniversary 
of  their  Constitution.  Their  present  lead- 
ers fear  that  the  shining  light  which  such 
a  celebration  would  cast  upon  the  bright 
history  of  Poland,  uixsn  the  gallant  ef- 
forts of  its  people  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  an  alien  government,  would 
dim  and  blot  out  the  false  promises  and 
the  terrible  changes  broui^t  into  the  life 
of  Poland  by  the  puppet  Communist 
regime. 

They  fear  that  the  brightness  of  that 
Constitution  would  bring  to  light  the  ut- 
ter emptiness,  fUth,  and  wickedness  of 
their  orders  intended  to  continue  the 
domination  of  the  Polish  nation.  I  feel 
confident,  however,  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, strengthened  by  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  social  Justice  In  the  May  Con- 
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sUtutlon  will  uever  give  up  thiir  rich 
heritage.  I 

The  adoption  of  the  Coiistlti|tion  of 
May  3.  1791.  constitutes  one  jof  the 
brightest  and  most  significant  lanilniarks 
In  Poland's  entire  history.  Thfi  event 
came  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of  the 
nation  was  parceled  out  among  t^  three 
greedy  monairchs  of  Austria,  Pniaila,  and 
Russia.  Yet  a  small  band  of  pitrlotlc, 
farslghted,  and  daunUess  Poles  clared  to 
draft  and  to  present  to  the  cour^ry  this 
document  of  freedom. 

That  Constitution  made  Poland!  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  a  res||onslble 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Relent 
class  distinctions  and  privilege  were 
wiped  out,  and  the  govemmel^t  was 
strengthened  by  bringing  the  peasantry 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  W^t  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  significant  for  those 
days  for  that  part  of  the  world,  ^as  the 
fact  that  this  Constitution  guaranteed 
absolute  rellgloiis  freedom.  In  t^ls  and 
in  other  ways,  the  Polish  Consfitution 
was  in  the  vancruard  of  democra<C^'s  ad- 
vance Into  Central  and  Eastern  $iu-ope. 

In  commemorating  the  183d  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  PollA  Con- 
stitution, we  are  paying  our  respects  to 
the  memory  of  its  creators — som<|  of  the 
most  valiant  figures  in  the  heri4age  of 
western  democracy. 

These  figures  are  part  of  the  l^merl- 
can  heritage  today.  The  deeds  and  sacri- 
fices, and  the  views  and  ideals,  ^f  men 
like  Pulaski,  Koseiuszko.  ChopinJ  Pade- 
rewskl,  Curie-Sklodowska.  Cop^^lcus, 
and  others  are  indeed,  an  integral  part 
of  our  knowledge,  culture,  and  traditions. 
These  people  and  many  others  1  could 
name  developed  from  the  same  icfcologl- 
cal  ferment  that  produced  George  {Wash- 
ington. Benjamin  Pranldin,  and  "ftiomas 
Jefferson  in  our  own  land.  \ 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  17^1,  the 
French  Constitution  of  1792.  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  of  1787.  are  amdig  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  growth  a^id  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  lai?  the 
world  over. 

Throughout  the  years  there  ha\^  come 
to  our  land  millions  of  men,  womin,  and 
children  of  PolLsh  birth.  They  have 
brought  to  this  country  the  rich  heritage 
of  their  own  culture  along  with  t^e  pas- 
sionate love  of  freedom  and  ordet*  under 
the  law  which  was  their  birthright.  These 
traditions  and  qualities  have  been  amal- 
gamated Into  the  tradition  that  we  csdl 
American.  America  has  been  ei^iched 
and  western  civilization  has  be^  en- 
riched by  this  process. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent,  tn  ob- 
serving Constitution  Day,  know  tljat  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  Poland,  miflllions 
of  freedom-loving  Poles  are  ma^ng  a 
mental  note  of  this  day.  I  know  tUat  the 
love  of  freedom  still  lives  in  that  im- 
happy  land.  Such  a  love  cannot  pc  ex- 
tinguished, not  even  by  the  cominued 
world  movement  which  knows  not  the 
meaning  of  Justice  or  decency. 

Freedom  will  come  again  to  lK)land, 
and  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  gov- 
ernment under  law,  deriving  lis  Just 
powers  of  the  governed,  will  one  day  be 
reestablished  in  the  land  of  the  Tlstula. 
All  Americans  and  all  freedoinrlovlng 


people  everywhere  Join  in  hope  and 
prayer  for  the  speedy  coming  of  that  day. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  this  special  order  to  com- 
memorate the  Polish  3d  of  May  Consti- 
tution Day. 

Two  years  after  the  United  States 
adopted  its  own  Constitution,  the  people 
of  Poland  adopted  a  new  constitution 
which  represented  a  radical  break  with 
the  past.  On  May  3,  1791,  Poland  ap- 
proved a  constitution  asserting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in 
the  state,  thereby  rejecting  the  totalitar- 
ianism of  her  neighbors,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, and  establishing  a  beacon  of  de- 
mocracy in  Esistem  Europe.  In  the  Po- 
lish 3d  of  May  Constitution,  the  key 
democratic  principle  is  stated: 

AU  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

This  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  de- 
mocracy in  Poland  came  too  late  to  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  the  country 
in  1795  by  Russia,  P^russia.  and  Austria. 
In  1939,  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers 
met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  tyranni- 
cal systems  of  nazism  and  communism 
felt  the  danger  of  true  democracy  from 
Poland,  Just  as  in  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poles  have  chosen  to 
elevate  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day 
as  their  most  important  national  holi- 
day, because  of  the  democratic  s3rmbol  it 
commemorates.  Observance  of  this  anni- 
versary by  the  Poles  and  by  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  serves  to  remind  us  of 
our  common  democratic  heritage  and  of 
the  great  blessings  of  freedom  which  we 
enjoy  in  this  coimtry.  It  also  serves  as 
a  continued  beacon  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement to  the  people  of  Poland,  who  live 
under  a  Communist  regime  which  puts 
the  state,  rather  than  the  people,  first. 
We  want  them  to  know  by  commemora- 
tion of  the  3d  of  May  that  the  Polish 
constitution  lives  on  In  our  hearts,  as 
well  as  theirs,  and  the  love  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  ageless  and  nation- 
less— a  fundamental  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  Poles  throughout  the  world  In 
commemorating  the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day. 

If  one  examines  the  history  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  one  finds  the  chronicle  of  a 
people  who  have  continually  fought  op- 
pressor nations  for  the  right  to  be  free. 

While  this  freedom  has  sometimes  been 
won — and  other  timee,  like  the  present, 
been  lost — the  will  of  the  Polish  people 
to  preserve  and  never  give  up  their  dream 
of  democracy  has  persisted. 

Recognition  by  the  Congress  of  occa- 
sions such  as  today's  Polish  national 
holiday  help  bring  world  recognition  to 
the  plight  of  citizens  of  Poland  and  the 
exemplary  character  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  today  in  honoring  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  a  land  which  has  been  beset  with 
troubles  ttirough  the  centuries.  The  Pol- 
ish 3d  of  May  Constitution  Day  la  tradi- 


tionally celebrated  by  Poles  in  many 
countries,  including  many  fine  American 
citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  my  own 
district. 

Poland  was  a  pioneer  of  liberalism  in 
Europe  when  in  1791  it  adopted  a  consti- 
tution establishing  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state — 
this  Just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of  our 
own  Constitution  and  our  guarantee  of 
power  to  the  people.  Despite  valiant  at- 
tempts to  maintain  their  freedom,  the 
Poles  have  found  their  country  overrun 
and  divided  again  and  again  through  the 
years. 

But  even  today,  while  in  the  grip  of 
communism,  the  Poles  stubbornly  cling 
to  the  hope  that  their  land  might  one 
day  be  free  again.  We  pray  Justice  will  be 
served  and  Poland  returned  to  its  people. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  fate  of  Poland 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  of  us  who  are 
too  complacent  or  abusive  of  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy  in  the  United  States.  Let 
us  guard  our  heritage  lest  we,  too,  face 
the  bitter  loss  of  our  liberty. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  EswrARD  Deh- 
wiNSKi,  in  commemorating  the  Polish  3d 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  people  have  always  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  their  valiant 
nation.  Throughout  history,  in  spite  of 
a  precarious  geographical  position  In 
Europe,  the  Polish  people  have  success- 
fully resisted  conquest  and  suppression 
by  powerful  neighboring  nations.  Since 
1939,  however,  the  Polish  people  have 
lived  through  the  twin  nightmares  of 
Nazi  and  Soviet  occupations. 

The  same  courage  and  determlnatioQ 
that  preserved  the  Polish  identic 
throughout  the  past  centuries  will  un- 
doubtedly prevail  again  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  every  American  in  saluting  all 
Poles  and  Polish-Americans  on  this  spe- 
cial day. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3 
is  traditionally  observed  as  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  In  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan community  where  so  many  people 
of  Polish  ancestry  live,  it  is  a  day  of 
special  significance.  This  is  a  day  whoi 
the  homeland  is  remembered  and  the 
struggles  of  a  people  to  be  free  and 
independent. 

Poland  has  more  than  endured  a  tragic 
history  of  occupation  and  foreign  domi- 
nation. Yet.  these  tragedies  have  infused 
the  Polish  character  with  a  unique 
strength  built  upon  a  spirit  of  freedom.  A 
persistent  determination  to  seciu*e  na- 
tional independence  has  kept  alive  a  rich 
cultural  heritage  which  continues  to  en- 
rich western  civilization. 

Anyone  who  lives,  as  I  do.  In  a  com- 
munity with  a  large  Polish  population 
can  attest  to  the  many  contributions  of 
these  gallant  pec^le. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
always,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join 
with  so  many  other  colleagues  in  this 
special  recognition  of  one  of  the  great 
events  in  world  history — the  adoptloo 
of  the  May  3  coistltution  of  1791  for 
Poland. 
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No  American,  of  any  nationality,  who 
has  studied  history,  has  to  be  reminded 
of  the  bravery  and  fortitude  that  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Poles  over  hun- 
dreds of  years.  For  years,  It  was  my  great 
honor  to  represent  Bay  City  in  Congress 
prior  to  ocmgressional  redlstricting  in 
1972.  Bay  City  has  a  large  Polish  citi- 
zenry which,  over  the  years,  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  well-being  and 
development  of  that  commimlty. 

One  very  distinguished  former  mem- 
ber of  that  community  who  has  been 
especially  active  In  Polish-American  af- 
fairs in  his  retirement  home  of  Phoerdx 
is  my  very  good  friend,  Ted  NedzielsU.  I 
mention  Ted  as  a  particularly  fine  ex- 
ample of  dedicated  Polish-Americans 
who  increase  to  our  awareness  of  the 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
our  country  by  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry and  as  one  who  continues  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  his  mother 
country. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  recognize 
and  cooperate  with  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  Inc.,  on  legislative  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  five  citizens  of  Michigan  serve  as 
directors  of  the  PoUsh-Amerlcan  Con- 
gress. They  include  Rev.  Stanlslaw 
Borucki,  Detroit;  Walter  Oajewski,  Ham- 
tramck;  Jsin  M.  Kreutz,  Detroit;  Evelyn 
Pacyna.  Detroit;  and  Rev.  Walter 
Ziemba,  Orchard  Lake.  In  addition,  I 
cite  Fabian  C.  Polcyn  of  Arm  Arbor,  now 
serving  as  one  of  the  12  vice  presidents 
of  the  Polish  Congress.  I  salute  these 
Mlchlganites  as  well  as  millions  of 
Americans  of  PoUsh  ancestry  in  this  very 
special  observance  in  Polish  history. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day 
which  Is  a  traditional  holiday  for  many 
Polish-Americans. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware.  It  was 
on  May  3  in  1791,  Just  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution  that 
the  people  of  Poland  succeeded  in  draft- 
ing this  memorable  document  without 
resorting  to  violent  warfare. 

However  great  this  acccmiplishment, 
It  did  not  deter  the  third  partition  In 
Poland  In  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

This  proud  nation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  has  been  imder  Commu- 
nist control.  However,  in  talking  to  many 
Polish-Americans,  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  democracy  is  still  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
Polish  people. 

In  commemorating  this  Important 
event,  I  would  like  to  quote  frwn  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution,  which  I 
brieve  symbolizes  the  most  deeply  held 
Ideals  of  not  only  people  of  Polish  descent 
but  the  entire  human  race : 

AU  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  ttM  clvU  Uberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

In  conclusion,  X  would  like  to  Join  with 
the  many  Americtuis  of  Polish  descent 
in  celebrating  this  national  holiday. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 


(Mr.  DzRwiRSKi)  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  honor  the  Polish  nation,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Poland's  valiant  struggle  against  Nazi 
and  Communist  totalitarianism  has  be- 
come an  Inspiration  for  the  world,  and 
lends  special  meaning  to  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  adoption  of  the  May  3d 
Constitution  of  1791.  The  PoUsh  Consti- 
tution came  into  being  Just  2  years  after 
our  American  Constitution,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  a  people  Is 
embodied  In  both.  Poland  has  repeatedly 
been  the  target  of  aggression  and  parti- 
tion as  the  light  of  Polish  liberalism  rep- 
resented a  threat  to  the  totalitarianism 
spreading  throughout  Europe  over  the 
centuries. 

As  we  struggle  toward  world  peace,  we 
must  not  be  foolhardy  enough  to  forget 
the  lesson  so  graphically  presented  to  us 
In  the  history  of  this  beleaguered  nation. 
We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  which 
we  have  been  fortimate  enough  to  sus- 
tain in  America.  We  must  set  an  example 
which  will  reflect  renewed  hope  and  en- 
coiutigement  for  those  struggling  against 
Soviet  domination. 

Poland  and  America  share  a  common 
dream,  a  dream  of  self-determination 
for  all  nations,  and  the  183d  anniver- 
sary of  the  May  3d  Polish  Constitution 
serves  to  remind  us  of  thLs  mutual  res- 
olution.       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  t.a, 
first  of  all.  thank  my  distingxilshed  col- 
league, the  gentlemaui  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  for  requesting  this  special 
order.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  vital 
and  continuing  inierest  in  this  matter. 
The  holiday  that  is  marked  tomorrow 
in  the  coimtry  of  Poland  Is  as  sacred  to 
her  fine  citizens  as  Is  the  4th  of  July  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  It  signifies  both 
a  new  beginning  and  the  coming  of  frui- 
tion of  many  hopes. 

In  Poland,  of  course,  the  day  Is  ob- 
served as  £  traditional  national  holiday. 
Here,  in  this  country,  our  Polish- Amer- 
ican citizens  take  immense  pride  in  their 
own  anLifical  observances. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  sincere 
hope  tliat  the  spirit  that  guided  the 
framers  of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  of 
1791  may  be  evidenced  in  abundance 
among  the  modem  day  citizens  of 
Poland. 

Speaking  as  one  who  takes  great  per- 
sonal pride  in  his  own  heritage.  I  offer 
my  sincere  best  wishes  to  all  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  on  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  On  May  3,  1791, 
Polsind  adopted  a  constitution  which 
clearly  defined  the  rights  of  citizens  smd 
forcibly  portrayed  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

Tlie  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
remarkable  document  in  that  it  took 
the  then  unprecedented  step  of  establish- 
ing a  limited  monarchy  and  a  constitu- 
tional democracy.  The  powers  of  the 
King  were  sharply  curtailed,  and  he  was 
left  to  share  his  executive  authority  with 
a  council.  The  nobility  lost  many  of  its 
privileges  and  its  ranks  were  opened  to 
townspeople.    The    peasants'    relations 


with  their  landlords  were  regulated  by 
law,  and  they  were  not  to  be  subjected  to 
any  arbitrary  abuse  of  power.  Religious 
freedom  was  established.  The  govern- 
mental machinery  was  liberalized  and 
Poland  w«is  characterized  as  a  progres- 
sive and  democratic  nation.  This  was  a 
distinct  step  forward,  and  a  pioneering 
one  in  Eastern  Eiu-ope — in  no  other 
country  were  there  such  sweeping  re- 
forms at  such  an  early  date. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  of  our 
own  country  provides  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  traits  which  gave  inspiration 
to  the  constitution  of  1791.  Polish  Gen- 
erals Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  fought  val- 
iantly beside  George  Washington  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  They  set  an  illus- 
trious example  which  has  been  followed 
by  Polish-Americans  to  this  very  day.  In 
every  community  where  there  are  Polish- 
Americans,  there  splendid  influence  has 
been  felt  in  civic  resE>onsibility,  commu- 
nity development,  and  leadershp,  and  in 
the  rich  cultm-al  heritage  of  Poland. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker— 
As  In  the  past  the  future  ripens. 
So  In  the  future  the  past  decays  .  .  . 

Thus  wrote  the  poet. 

By  our  participation  in  the  183d  an- 
niversary of  Polish  Constitution  Day  we 
try  to  celebrate  and  luminate — morally, 
historically,  and  politically — the  tradi- 
tions we  have  Inherited  and  the  places 
from  whence  we  came. 

What  Is  the  bond  which  unites  all 
Poles  all  over  the  world?  The  answer  is 
a  common  cultural  heritage  that  is  over 
1,000  years  old. 

East  and  West  meet  on  PoUsh  soil  and 
are  almost  always  in  collision.  The  geo- 
graphical location  that  has  often  been 
a  historical  tragedy  for  the  Polish  race 
has  nevertheless  been  the  source  of  a 
rich  variety  of  cultural  Influences. 

The  diaspora  which  has  been  caused 
by  economic  necessity  and  war,  has  given 
an  international  flavor  to  Polonia.  Per- 
haps one-fourth  of  the  40  million  people 
of  Polish  blood  live  abroad. 

The  Polish-American  community,  by 
Its  numbers  and  Its  vigor,  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  American  poUtlcs.  And  it 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  the  Polish 
Communist  Government. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Poland,  on  the  official  level,  blow 
hot  and  cold. 

We  are  now  undergoing  a  general  im- 
provement in  commercial  relations. 

In  1972,  two-way  trade  reached  a  rec- 
ord high:  $250  million.  In  1973  trade 
more  than  doubled  to  $531  million.  We 
send  them  agricultural  products  and 
technology;  they  send  us  agricultural 
products  and  coal. 

While  Polish  emigration  is  not  as  good 
as  we  would  like,  it  is  better  than  any 
other  Eastern  European  nation.  Tourist 
visas  are  at  a  record  high.  The  histori- 
cal attraction  of  the  West,  rooted  in  cul- 
ture, philosophy,  and  ties  with  relatives, 
continues  and  even  accelerates. 

The  roots  of  this  westemlsm  go  back 
a  thousand  years,  when  Poland  chose 
Christianity  and  forged  bonds  which 
are  Insoluble. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  more- 
over, expressed  Ideals  which  were  well 
ahead  of  their  time,  in  European  terms. 
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It  emphasized  freedom  of  conacience, 
liberty,  and  equal  opportunity. 

Finally,  speaJdng  as  a  man  pisud  ot 
our  Polish  heritage.  I  would  like  aiU  pub- 
lic officials  to  take  careful  note  that  we 
Americans  of  Polish  blood  are  as  asset, 
not  a  burden,  to  America. 

We  want  them  to  know  that  We  are 
proud  of  our  traditions  and  of  <iur  be- 
lief in  the  family,  the  neighborhood 
school,  and  law  and  order  with  fiieedom. 
As  Americans,  we  are  intere<ted  in 
everything  other  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in.  We  do  not  shut  oiu-selres  off 
from  the  mainstream  of  Anierican 
society. 

In  addition  to  that,  however,  ife  take 
a  special  interest  in  American  foreign 
policy,  for  we  have  a  special,  blttei  mem- 
ory of  the  twin  tyrannies  of  nazllam  and 
communism.  \ 

My  fellow  Polish-Americans  anj!  I  are 
privileged  to  share  In  two  great  cultures. 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  will  c^tinue 
to  remember  our  heritage  for  yefl|?  Into 
the  future  as  we  work  with  our  {fellow 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  tverall 
weU-being  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  sieaker, 
in  this  age  of  ddtente,  opportunltes  for 
industrial  expansion  and  cultuml  ex- 
changes should  not  overshadow  tie  fact 
that  people  today  are  being  depr^red  of 
their  freedom.  May  3  is  a  particularly 
significant  day  on  which  we  shoald  all 
pause  and  consider  the  plight  of  Uhoae 
individuals  who  are  not  free  to  worship 
as  they  choose,  to  express  their  trfe  po- 
litical opinions  or  to  educate  thei^  chil- 
dren in  their  own  cultural  heritage 
It  will  mark  the  183d  anniversary 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
The  situation  of  the  Polish  , 

especially  poignant,  because  Pol 

one  of  the  forenmners  in  develo] 
representative  and  democratic  gi 
ment.    TTielr    1791    constitution 
lished  a  limited  monarchy  with 
terial  responsibility  and  biennial 
ments,  dissolved  class  dlstlnctloi 
lowed  towns  full  administratlTe  . 
dicial  autonomy,  guaranteed  the  fi 
tectlon  of  the  law  for  all  and  grani 
solute  religious  toleration.  This  „ 
cal  document  played  and  still  pli 
influential  role  in  European  dem( 
development. 

The  1791  constitution  marked  a  . 
In  the  Polish  people's  drive  for  socIl 
poUtical  rights.  In  1374  the  Pact  of] 
zyce,  the  magna  carta  of  Polani 
signed   which   provided   certain 
and  political  privileges  for  the  g« 
mass   of    the   gentry.    Still   the   _ 
princes  retained  advantages,  whic] 
gered  the  gentry.  Consequently,  a 
end  of  the  14th  century  they  form( 
cal   Diets  called   sejmlki   and    tL 
gained  powers  steadily.  After  1531 
Polish  parliamentary  system  was 
tabllshed  fact. 

The  constitution  was  not  greeted  en- 
thusiastically by  all  the  countries.  Rus- 
sia, which  along  with  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria had  succeeded  in  overpowering  and 
partitioning  Poland  in  1772,  tried  tdpre- 
vent  the  new  constitutloci  from  foing 
into  effect.  Then  In  1793  Prussia j  and 


Russia  once  again  partitioned  Poland. 
Gradually  the  people's  power  In  self- 
government,  education,  and  Justice  was 
eroded.  After  World  War  n  Poland  came 
under  the  subjugation  of  the  Communist 
government  of  the  n.S.SJl. 

Today  the  Polish  oocutitutlon  lives  as 
a  symbol  for  these  people  that  they  will 
once  a^aln  attain  their  complete  freedom 
and  inde[>endence.  As  a  nation  that  has 
benefited  from  the  contributions  of 
Americana  of  Polish  descent  and  from 
the  inspiration  of  Poland's  siniggle  for 
Independence,  we  should  strive  to  bring 
the  Issue  of  the  captive  nations  before 
the  United  Nations  as  I  have  set  forth  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  29.  We 
should  also  establisb  May  S  of  each  year 
as  Polish  Constitution  Day.  In  honor  of 
this  memorable  celebration.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  following  House  resolution: 

H.Rd.M 
Where*s  Poland  ranks  among  the  oldest 
ot  European  nations  and  became  one  of  the 
flnt  ploneen  of  Uberallsm  In  Furop*  by  In- 
corporating in  the  1791  Polish  Constitution 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
m  the  state;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  have  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  endeavored  to 
follow  the  path  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
throughout  their  history  have  made  sub- 
stantial political,  scientific,  and  cultural  con- 
tributions to  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  share  the 
same  spirit  and  belief  In  freedom  which  In- 
spired the  American  Revolution  and  the 
United  States  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  In  partial  recognition  of  our  Na- 
tlons  debt  to  the  Polish  people,  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  of  these  United  States  of 
America  Is  considering  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
NaUooal  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and 

Whereas  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress.  Oovernors  of  our  major  States, 
and  mayors  In  our  largest  dtles  have  con- 
slstenUy  observed  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
Indomitable  and  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  Poland,  which 
was  adpoted  May  3.  1791.  represented  a  mile- 
atone  In  the  struggle  of  mankind  to  establlah 
represenUUve  and  democratic  government 
with  the  full  protection  of  law  and  equal 
Justice  extended  to  all  of  the  people;  and 
Whereas  May  3  also  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  great  Polish  patrolt. 
Thaddeus  Koecluszko.  to  whom  our  Nation 
owes  so  much  for  his  assistance  during  our 
struggle  for  Independence:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  3  of  each  year  as  "Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  and  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Polish  constitution  In  1791.  an  event 
which  Is  celebrated  by  people  of  Polish 
descent  all  over  the  world. 

In  1789.  the  United  States  adopted  its 
ConstituUon.  Two  years  later,  Poland 
stepped  forward  with  Its  own.  new  con- 
stitution, one  that  brought  a  halt  to  the 
coimtry's  domestic  decline  and  stood 
thereafter  as  an  example  of  liberalism 
and  democracy  in  Europe.  This  change 
In  government  has  been  celebrated  each 
year  as  one  of  the  mast  important  events 
in  Polish  history. 


The  liberalism  of  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion was  embodied  in  the  following 
words: 

AU  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people. 

This  motto,  along  with  an  emphasis  on 
civil  rights  and  equality,  served  as  an 
Inspiration  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
face  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Unfortunately,  this  experiment  in 
democracy  was  short-lived.  Four  years 
later,  Poland  was  divided  between  Prus- 
sia. Austria,  and  Russia.  But  the  experi- 
ment has  not  been  forgotten — ^it  serves 
as  an  example  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ments throughout  the  woild  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  affinity  between  Polish 
and  American  democratic  traditions.  We 
all  Join  Polish- Americans  and  Poles 
throughout  the  world  in  their  celebra- 
tion of  this  historic  day. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  is  a 
day  of  special  importance  to  Poles 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  particular 
Interest  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

At  this  time  they  commemorate  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  In  Po- 
land on  May  3.  1791.  and  which  held  the 
promise  of  a  free,  sovereign,  and  dem- 
ocratic society. 

The  philosophy  of  that  constitution 
was  formulated  in  these  words: 

AU  power  in  dvfl  soolsty  should  b*  dsrtved 
tram  the  wlU  at  tba  psopU,  Its  end  aad  ob- 
ject being  ths  prsssrvatkm  and  taxtacrttr 
of  %b»  state,  the  dvfl  Mberty  and  tlM  good 
order  of  society,  cm  an  equal  seals  md  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  his  Inherent  and  inalien- 
able rights  which  stimulated  the 
founders  of  our  own  coimtry  to  declare 
their  Independence  motivated  the  Polish 
patriots  of  1791. 

Unfortunately,  democracy  and  free- 
dom were  not  permitted  to  live  and  take 
root  in  Poland.  In  1795,  Poland  was  for 
the  third  time  subjected  to  a  partition, 
this  (Hie  at  the  hands  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  Again,  in  1939,  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  met  again  In  Poland 
and  the  twin  totalitarian  forces  of 
nazlsm  and  communism  eliminated  the 
freedom  of  Poland  and  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Today,  the  people  of  Poland  continue 
to  live  under  a  repressive  Communist 
government.  The  traditional  freedoms 
which  we  in  the  West  take  for  granted— 
freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  assem- 
bly, and  of  travel — are  still  not  realities 
for  the  people  of  Poland. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Poland's  18th  century  determination 
to  be  free  let  us  renew  our  faith  with  the 
men  and  women  of  20th  century  Poland 
who  still  seek  that  same  freedom.  Let 
us  work  for  the  day  when  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  all  of  Eastern  Ekirope,  are 
free  of  Soviet  domination  and  have  the 
ability  to  elect  governments  of  their  own 
choosmg. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  heirs 
to  a  great  heritage  of  belief  In  freedom 
and  have  played  a  major  role  in  making 
our  own  country  the  dtadel  of  flreedom 
which  it  has  become.  Let  us  at  this  time 
Join  with  them  In  odebratlng  tlM  Polish 
Sd  of  May  Constitution  Day  and  com- 
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mlt  ourselves  once  again  to  the  future 
freedom  and  independence  of  Polsmd. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  participate  today  in  the 
special  order  honoring  and  celebrating 
the  PoUsh  May  Constitution  Day.  Sure- 
ly, it  is  both  fitting  and  ironic  that  this 
ceremony  is  taking  place  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  in  Warsaw. 

It  is  fitting,  because  of  the  tradition  of 
democracy  upon  which  both  Poland  and 
the  United  States  base  our  declarations 
of  freedom  and  our  Constitutions.  It  is 
Ironic,  because  the  full  expression  of  that 
freedom  is  stifled  in  Warsaw — ^the  capi- 
tal of  Poland.  Thus,  the  commemoration 
in  the  United  States  of  a  day  which 
should  bdong  to  every  Pole,  not  Just 
those  living  apart  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

Here  in  Wstshington  we  not  only  cele- 
brate the  declaration  of  a  constitution 
which  guaranteed  to  all  of  Poland's  peo- 
ple those  same  rights  which  Polish- 
Americans  enjoy  today.  We  also  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  those  Polish  heroes 
who  helped  secure  for  Americans  the 
freedoms  and  constitutional  guarantees 
all  Americans  enjoy.  I  refer  to  Koscluszko 
and  Pulaski.  Indeed,  magnificent  eques- 
trian statutes  of  both  these  American 
Revolutionary  generals  stand  directly  in 
front  of  the  White  House  in  Washington. 

The  May  3d  Polish  Constitution  and 
the  American  Constitution  both  derive 
from  democratic  ideals  and  principles 
borne  during  the  18th  century.  Jefferson 
or  Madison  could  very  well  have  penned 
the  following  stirring  words: 

AU  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  dvll  liberty  and  good  order  of 
society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  detente  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  debate  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  here  in 
Congress.  We  are  discussing  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Eastern 
bloc  nations  can  build  mutual  imder- 
standlng  and  respect  for  each  otho*.  I 
think  that  the  stated  goals  of  detente  are 
most  desirable — ^indeed,  they  are  indis- 
pensable If  the  globe  is  to  avoid  future 
nuclear  confrcmtations. 

I  mentioned  respect  among  nations  as 
one  of  the  goals  of  detente — respect  for 
the  rights,  governmental  systems,  and 
national  traditions  of  other  nations  and 
their  people.  Certainly,  the  way  to  share 
respect  within  the  family  of  nations  is  to 
develop  It  within  each  nation's  own  bor- 
ders— respect  for  the  rights  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  being  governed. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  detente, 
that  I  suggest  to  the  present  Government 
of  Poland  a  thorough  study  of  the  May 
3d  Polish  Constitution.  An  implementa- 
tion of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  that 
landmark  political  document,  would  be 
cause  for  celebration  equal  to  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  original  promulgation  of 
the  constitution  of  May  3,  back  In  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  celebrate  today  with 
Poles  everywhere  on  this  day  of  national 
remembrance.  I  share  their  hope  that 
those  living  presently  within  Poland  will 


be  able  to  enjoy  those  same  freed(Hns  and 
doctrine  of  liberal  government  which 
Polish  patriots  of  old  handed  down  as  a 
living  legacy  to  their  posterity. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  in  this 
commemoration  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May 
Constitution  Day.  This  is  an  important 
occasion  for  all  people  of  Polish  ancestry 
and  its  origins  go  back  183  years  when 
the  restless  voices  of  freedom  were  first 
beginning  to  assert  themselves  in  those 
countries  we  now  think  of  as  the  free 
world. 

Poland  has  Indeed  been  an  important 
pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic principles  throughout  the  free 
world.  How  tragic  that  the  Polish  people 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  for  them- 
selves that  measure  of  independence  and 
freedom  which  they  have  Implred  among 
others.  We  can,  however,  take  strength 
and  courage  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Polish  people  have  struggled  with  ad- 
versity while  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  liberty  still  bums  bright. 

Throughout  the  years  thousands  of 
Poles  have  come  to  this  country  bring- 
ing their  great  heritage,  culture,  and  as- 
pirations for  individual  freedom.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  these  Polish  Americans. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend  Al  Mazewskl,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  and  the  other 
officers  and  members  of  his  fine  organi- 
zation for  the  outstanding  work  which 
they  are  doing  to  keep  us  all  aware  of 
Polish  traditions,  and  especially  their 
valiant  struggles  against  totalitarianism 
and  oppression. 

Mr.  ETUERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  in  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  The  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution,  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
in  the  state,  reflects  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  independence  that  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  cherish 
and  want  to  retain  for  their  homeland. 
This  silent  national  holiday  of  the  Poles 
in  Poland  should  serve  to  remind  all 
Americans  of  the  many  who  are  still 
working  for  the  day  when  Poland  will 
once  agam  join  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  prepared  by  the  Po- 
lish American  Congress,  Inc.,  that  tes- 
tifies to  the  deep  concern  of  the  Polish 
Americans  for  their  heritage. 

The  statement  from  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  follows : 

Mat  3 — Tux  Polish  National  Holidat 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origin  In  many  countries  will 
celebrate  a  Polish  national  holiday — the  Po- 
lish Third  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Amerlcsins 
of  Polish  descent  live,  In  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  hdlday  Is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  through  the 
month  of  Mtiy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism In  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791,  barely  two 
years  after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution 
by  the  United  States  In  1789,  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without 
a  disorder  succeeded  in  reforming  her  pub- 


lic life  and  In  eradicating  her  internal  de- 
cline. Bt  this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of 
democracy  came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and 
did  not  forestall  the  third  partition  of  Po- 
land in  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  grestness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
stitution oonslsted  in  the  fact  that  it  elimin- 
ated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  gl<nlous  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  tn  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  ovu  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  i>eople  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  primary  postulate  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  OMonans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  prlndplee  of  state,  not  national,  sover- 
eignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
was  then,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  years 
that  followed  and  even  unto  today,  a  threat 
to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In  Russia  and 
Qermany.  In  1795,  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition  and 
rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  ab- 
solute totalitarian  ism  systems  of  nazlsm  and 
communism  again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Poland  just  as  In 
1791. 

In  the  Polish  llilrd  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  in  these 
words: 

"All  power  In  civil  society  shoiild  be  de- 
rived from  the  wlU  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ameno&n 
people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each  drawn 
lnq>iratlon  for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source. 

Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  rnninds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  ot  Jus- 
tice, even  though  Poland  once  more  has  been 
derived  of  her  Independence,  sovereignty 
and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  former  allies. 
Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  other 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  join  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  most  deserved  tribute 
to  all  of  those  people  of  Polish  descent  on 
the  observance  of  their  traditional  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution  Day.  the  national 
holiday  of  Poles  everywhere. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  an  unhappj- 
one.  It  is  the  story  of  a  centuries-long 
struggle  by  a  valiant  people  against  al- 
most unsurmountable  odds. 

When  our  Pounding  Fathers,  were 
fighting  England  for  Independence,  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Colonial  troops  goes  to  the  Polish 
officer  volunteers  who  trained  and  led 
them. 

There  Is  a  no  more  valiant  chapter 
written  In  the  armals  of  warfare  than 
the  gallant  suicidal  charges  of  the  Polish 
lancers  against  the  armored  might  of 
the  German  blitzkrieg,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  buy  time  for  mobilization,  in  World 
War  n.  nor  a  more  shameful  one  than 
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the  massacre  of  the  Polish  Inteljectuals 
and  army  officers  In  the  Kat3Ti  Fewest. 

Although  Poland  is  clamped  I  In  the 
grip  of  the  Soviet  bloc  today,  th^  Polish 
people  of  all  lands  commemorale  their 
day  of  Polish  democracy  and  9-eedom 
and  they  look  forward  to  that  d^  when 
once  again  they  will  have  true  Independ- 
ence not  only  In  their  nationsd  nfe  but 
also  In  their  lives  as  Individual  ^tlzens. 

I  know  the  proud  heritage  jof  the 
Polish  people.  It  is  evidenced  in  tlje  spirit 
of  my  own  constituents  of  Polish  (iescent 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  obmmu- 
nltles  in  which  they  live  and  #hlch  I 
represent.  ' 

We  must  always  make  sure  tiat  the 
Polish  people  know  they  have  nit  been 
forgotten  in  their  struggle  for  tlje  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  they  helped  us  to 
achieve. 


aENi3lAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sdl  lAmbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  i^ich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  pn  the 
subject  of  my  special  order,  thi^  com- 
memoration of  the  Polish  3d  C  May 
Constitution  Day. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore,  tk  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geifileman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMJraSTY  IS  NOT  VINDICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  t  nder  a 
]3revlous  order  of  the  House,  the  jentle- 
inan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robs  on)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yoi  c.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  stirring  what  might  b  called 
the  "boiling  emotional  cauldron'  of  the 
subject  of  amnesty,  as  I  have  a  1  occa- 
sion before  this  body,  I  have  set  myself 
up  as  a  lightning  rod  of  sorts,  b  }th  for 
those  who  strongly  oppose  the  ld<  a  of  an 
amnesty,  and  for  those  who  a  -dently 
agree.  After  the  hundreds  of  1<  tiers  I 
have  written  to  my  constltuer  s  and 
other  Interested  citizens  through  lut  the 
coimtry,  and  after  the  thousa  ads  of 
words  I  have  expended  here  on  behalf 
of  my  proposal  to  establish  a  >  ^tional 
Amnesty  Board  patterned  after  tl  ,e  Tru- 
man Amnesty  Board,  it  is  clear(  r  than 
ever  that  amnesty,  itself,  has  neve  ■  really 
been  the  point  of  contention.     I 

The  dockworker  philosophe^  Eric 
Hoffer.  has  called  this  Nation  a  {society 
of  gentle  people — and  it  unquestionably 
is,  to  my  mind.  Pew  Americans  would 
reject  an  appeal  for  tolerance  a  id  hu- 
maneness. And,  If  amnesty  co  ild  be 
characterized  only  in  these  termj ,  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  little  reslstl  nee  to 
the  Idea.  Our  history  as  a  na  ion  is 
steeped  in  acts  of  the  merciful  a  ►plica- 
tion of  Justice. 

It  is  true,  as  well,  that  this  Is  a  na- 
tion of  unprecedented  accomplls  unent. 
with  a  citlzetuT  which  shares  a  fierce 
pride  in  those  accomplishment .  The 
breadth  oX  that  national  achle^  ement 
has  caused  that  same  oracle  of  th<  "gen- 
tleaess"  of  the  American  people  :  men- 
tioned above  to  present  consideral  ie  his- 
torical Justification  for  the  com  mtlon 


that  "America  Is  the  only  new  thing  in 
history." 

Perhaps  that  observation  can  be  made 
too  strongly,  but  there  is  sufficient  truth 
In  it  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the 
angry,  gut  reaction  which  still  too  often 
confronts  the  mere  mention  of  the  word, 
"amnesty."  America,  and  Americans, 
have  made  their  mistakes,  but  they  also 
have  made  Institutions  and  an  environ- 
ment of  human  tolerance  which  have  no 
equal  in  history. 

Thoee  who  use  amnesty,  or  anything 
else,  to  deny  those  accomplishments  can 
guarantee  a  bitter  emotional  reaction; 
and  I  strongly  fear  that  the  "better  asi- 
gels  of  our  nature"  will  not  be  allowed 
to  emerge  throiigh  an  amnesty  which 
seeks  to  put  away  vindlctlveness.  If  vln- 
dlctlveness  Is  the  motive  of  some  of  those 
who  seek  amnesty. 

The  roots  of  the  emotional  contest  over 
amnesty  are  psu^lcularly  well  illustrated 
in  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article  by  Roscoe  Drimimond.  The  range 
of  attitude  between  "considerate  treat- 
ment," which  term  CH^ens  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  article,  and  "vindlctlveness," 
which  Is  the  primary  subject  of  the  col- 
umn, is  the  same  space  of  emotion  which 
ought  to  be  narrowed  through  amnesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thx  PTTFALLa  or  Amnesty 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— Considerate  treatment  free 
from  any  vindlctlveness  should  be  accorded 
to  those  young  Americans  who  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  avoid,  evade,  and  violate 
the  draft  law  during  the  Vletn&m  war. 

But  that  Is  not  what  the  proamnesty  lobby 
U  asking  Congress  to  grant.  Th4t  Is  not  what 
It  wanta  for  the  mUltary  deaerters  and  draft 
dodgers  most  of  whom  are  now  living  in 
Canada. 

They  don't  want  any  kind  of  conditional 
amnesty.  They  tlont  want  to  concede  that 
they  ever  did  wrong  or  deserted  their  fellow 
Americans  In  time  of  war.  They  don't  vront 
to  give  even  one  year  of  any  kind  of  service 
to  their  country — even  nonmllitary  service. 

The  candid  truth  Is  that  they  don't  want 
forgiveness;  they  want  Justification;  some 
want  glorification. 

The  arguments  put  to  Congress  by  the 
advocates  of  unconditional  amnesty  are  much 
the  same  as  they  were  when  used  to  Justify 
the  offenses  In  the  first  place.  Let's  examine 
them: 

Argimient:  The  Vietnam  war  was  Illegal. 

Answer:  The  Vietnam  war  may  have  been 
unwise,  and  badly  conducted.  It  may  have 
crept  up  on  the  nation  without  our  ade- 
quately estimating  whether  the  stakes  were 
equal  to  the  cost  In  Uves  and  resources. 

But  the  Vietnam  war  was  not  illegal.  Our 
Involvement  was  not  a  unilateral  action  by 
any  president  whether  he  be  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  or  NUon. 

The  war  was  not  illegal  because  Congress 
exDllcltly  authorized  the  President  to  use 
"whatever  military  force  necessarv  to  resist 
aggression  In  Southeast  Asia"  and  to  restore 
peace.  The  Hooae  acted  416  to  0.  The  Senate 
by  88  to  2. 

The  draft  was  not  Illegal.  It  was  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Argument:  The  Vietnam  war  was  Immoral 
and  therefore  those  who  encouraged  evasion 
and  tboM  who  practiced  It  were  the  moral 
ones. 

Answer:  It  Is  necessary  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  genuine  paolfl«ta  who 
refuse  to  take  human  life  and  the  draft 
evaders  who  ran  from  their  obligation  to 
accept  any  form  of  noncombat  service.  Smith 


Hempetoos,  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Washington  Star-News,  puts  this  point  viv- 
idly In  a  column  titled  "No  Amnesty  Without 
Equity": 

"It  Is  even  possible  to  admire  those  who 
on  principle  chose  Jail  or  alternative  service 
to  donning  a  uniform.  But  the  gorge  rises  at 
the  suggestion  that  men  who  spent  the  war 
comfortably  living  oS  remittances  from  Mom 
emd  Pop  In  Toronto  coffee  houses  are  the 
cream  of  their  generation.  It  simply  Isn't  so." 

Argument:  Those  who  fied  the  country  to 
avoid  the  draft  have  already  suffered  enough 
and  now  that  the  war  la  over  for  the  TJ.S.  at 
least,  the  question  of  penalty  should  be 
erased. 

Answer:  Fleeing  the  country  was  their 
choice.  It  was  voluntary  exile,  not  Imposed 
exile.  Our  foremost  concern  must  be  for 
\^hat  Is  best  for  the  whole  nation — for  all 
Americans — and  for  the  GIs  who  fought  for 
their  country  in  loyal  obedience — many  of 
whom  took  their  places  In  the  front  lines  for 
those  who  fled. 

Argument:  l7ncondltional  amnesty  has 
followed  other  American  wars,  so  why  should 
the  Vietnam  war  be  any  different? 

Answer:  Sound  argument — If  It  were  true. 
It  Is  not  true.  The  fact  Is  that  there  has 
never  been  a  general,  unconditional  amnesty 
after  any  American  v/ea  and  when  the  advo- 
cates say  that  they  are  counting  on  the 
public  to  be  uninformed. 

There  were  15,805  draft  dodgers  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II  and  President  Tru- 
man pardoned  less  than  10  percent  of  them. 
No  draft  evaders  nor  deserters  received  am- 
nesty after  the  Korean  war.  which  was  nearly 
as  unpopular  as  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  Is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  self-exUed.  militant  draft  violators  are 
little  Interested  in  forgiveness,  but  most  of 
all  In  vindication. 

Vindlctlveness,  harshness,  unforglveness, 
no  B'lt  It  seems  to  me  profoundly  unwise  to 
establish  the  precedent  that  when  a  military 
draft  is  the  law  of  the  land,  citizens  can  have 
a  right  to  decide  which  wars  they  wUl  fight 
In. 

This  is  why  Sen.  Robert  Taft  Jr.  of  Ohio, 
Robert  Proehlke,  former  Secretary  of  the 
.'Vrray  under  President  Johnson,  and  others 
only  propose  amnesty  conditional  upon  alter- 
native— not  necessarily  military — national 
service 


THE  RISING  POOD  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hsck- 
LER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Record  the  testimonies 
which  were  presented  during  a  day-long 
public  hearing  I  conducted  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  soaring  food  costs  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts. 

Testimonies  were  given  by  Individuals 
representing  various  segments  of  society, 
ranging  from  the  poor  and  the  elderly  to 
those  from  bakeries  and  consumer  orga- 
nizations. The  statements  I  heard  on 
April  18  in  Natlck  during  the  public  hear- 
ing have  provided  me  with  additional 
data  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  food- 
price  crisis. 

Today  I  am  submitting  two  additional 
statements,  edited,  due  to  space  limita- 
tions, which  have  beoi  extremely  benefi- 
cial in  helping  me  access  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem : 

Casoltn  DoBaoN,  LxAotn:  of  Women  Voms, 
TAxmroM.  Mass. 

I  am  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  what  we  tried  to  do  Is  try  to  sit  down 
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with  people  and  find  out  what  their  prob- 
lems from  the  rising  food  cost  have  been.  I 
interviewed  people  from  not  only  what  you 
consider  the  poor,  the  welfare,  and  people 
on  subsidies,  but  also,  the  "lost  American." 
VtDen  she  gets  home  she  has  nine  children  to 
take  care  of.  She  doesn't  have  time  to  cook. 
So  the  children  are  doing  without  that,  they 
are  able  to  get  free  lunch  at  school,  because 
of  the  situation  they're  In.  But  now  that  she's 
gone  to  work  she  finds  that  easier  because 
she  can  make  some  money  and  her  husband's 
unemployment  brings  them  almost  up  to 
where  they  were,  but  all  the  resovirces  are 
gone.  Their  household  taxes  wUl  be  due  tn 
May  and  she  Is  worried  about  that,  this  la  one 
instance. 

I  talked  to  older  people,  people  In  what 
I  consider  the  golden  years.  Many  of  them 
are  frightened  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
money  they've  saved  because  of  the  rising 
food  costs.  One  man  and  his  wife  told  me 
that  they  don't  eat  home  anymore.  Taunton 
does  have  a  very  good  luncheon  program  for 
the  aged,  and  they  eat  their  main  meal  there 
every  day  and  then  they  have  things  like 
cereal  for  breakfast  and  crackers  and  tea 
and  things  like  that  at  dinner  time.  80  they 
subsist  on  their  meal  at  noontime.  They 
substitute  for  things,  like  they  have  dry 
milk  rather  than  whole  fresh  milk. 

They  live  on  their  social  security  checks 
and  social  security  checks  are  another  prob- 
lem. Many,  many  of  the  older  people  told  me 
that  several  times.  In  this  one  little  group, 
a  woman  has  lost  a  Job,  the  business  closed 
down,  at  say  the  age  of  flifty-elght,  fifty-nine, 
or  sixty.  She's  not  eligible  of  course,  for  so- 
cial security  and  their  suggestion,  and  they 
asked  me  to  bring  It  to  you,  was  If  you  could 
do  anything  to  lower,  especially  the  female 
social  security  age,  to  sUty.  It  would  help  a 
great  deal,  they  spend  sometimes  three  to 
five  years  living  on  one  social  security  wait- 
ing for  the  others  to  come  In. 

They  do  say  that  the  golden  age  clube  that 
many  of  them  belong  to,  for  a  quarter  a 
week  gives  them  the  only  entertainment 
they're  able  to  have  because  they  are  strapped 
so  tlghily  on  their  budget. 

It  is  very  very  difficult  and  as  I  say  those 
who  have  saved  money,  this  one  couple  had 
saved  what  they  considered  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  their  retirement  and  It's  prac- 
tically all  gone,  he's  only  been  retired  five 
years. 

Their  big  problem  Is  they  own  their  home. 
The  home  that  they  raised  their  children  In, 
paying  the  taxes  that  we're  paying,  the  money 
just  is  not  there.  Some  older  people  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  families  that  care  and 
famUles  that  can  help,  this  Is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  most  of  them.  But  there  are  many, 
many,  many  older  people  that  have  abso- 
lutely no  one  In  this  world,  they  live  alone. 

Without  the  senior  citizen  organizations 
everything  they  had  would  go  to  light  and 
utility  and  food,  but  with  the  senior  citizen 
organization  they're  able  to  get  a  hot  meal 
very  cheaply. 

I  also  Interviewed  people  on  welfare  which 
have  also  a  very  bad  problem.  They  are  on  a 
limited  Income,  they  do  get  the  food  stamps. 
The  food  stamps  help  a  great  deal,  especially 
the  welfare  mother  because  she  must  buy 
her  food  stamps  in  one  block  sums,  twice  a 
month,  and  they're  allotted  so  much,  ao  many 
dollars  worth  of  food  stamps  and  then  they 
get  an  extra  so  many  dollars.  They  are  forcvd 
to  buy  these  once  a  month  because  they're 
not  going  to  have  the  money  weekly.  There- 
fore, they  do  have  food  money,  so  they're 
doing  all  right  In  the  food  money  but  what 
happens,  especially  with  the  new  Increase 
In  your  fuel  adjustment  at  your  light  de- 
partment, they  won't  be  able  to  pay  their 
light  bill,  well  now  they're  without  lights,  or 
they  won't  be  their  rent,  well  now  they're 
thrown  out  of  their  apartment,  and  Its  vary 
difficult  to  find  low  income  apartments. 

Out  of  the  four  welfare  people  I  talked 


to,  three  of  them  have  been  In  the  rears  and 
have  been  threatened  wltb  having  their 
ll{^ts  shut  off,  hecause  they  are  feeding  their 
Tamllles.  I  talked  to  them  about  nutrition 
and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  their  families 
were  getting  fed  properly. 

Da.  Davto  Bekoer,  Dkpaktiocnt  or  Econokics, 

SOOTHXASTXKK    MASSACRTrSETTS    UNIVZRSITT, 

North  Dastmouth.  Mass. 

To  begin  talking  a  bit  about  the  effects 
of  infiatlon  on  people's  incomes  and  their 
family  budgets,  and  let  me  Just  start  by 
talking  a  little  bit  about  Inflation,  if  I  may. 
Inflation  does  hurt  everybody,  effectively  In- 
flation reduces  your  p\irchasing  power,  the 
amount  of  things  you  can  buy  with  your  In- 
come, and  for  people  on  fixed  or  limited  in- 
comes it  means  rising  food  prices  as  weU  as 
rising  prices  of  other  commodities.  It's 
almost  as  if  food  Is  being  taken  away  from 
peoi^e  who  cant  affcurd  to  buy  it.  Now,  as 
far  as  Inflation  goes,  everyone  'does  suffer 
from  Inflation,  but  it  must  be  realized  that 
those  people  that  are  on  limited  incomes, 
poor  people,  people  in  the  middle  income 
brackets,  are  the  ones  who  really  suffer  the 
most  because  prior  to  price  increases  tliey 
were  unable  to  meet  the  minimum  levels, 
or  were  Just  about  making  ends  meet,  and 
meeting  minimum  levels  to  begin  with. 

So  after  the  price  Inflation  does  take  effect 
It  has  very  severe  Impact  on  these  groups 
of  people.  One  of  the  most  severe,  or  most 
insidious  impacts  of  inflation  on  poor  and 
moderate  and  lower  income  people  is  the 
effect  it  has  on  chUdren.  This  has  been  docu- 
mented extensively,  in  fact,  in  1969  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  hearing  on  nutrition  and  hu- 
man needs,  extensive  testimony  and  evidence 
was  given  to  indicate  that  children  of  low 
Income  famUles  were  the  ones  who  really 
suffered  the  most.  When  you're  talking  about 
not  getting  enou^  to  eat  you're  really  talk- 
ing about  a  process  which  Is  fairly  circular 
in  the  sense  that  people,  children,  are  vic- 
tims since  they're  bom  Into  a  household  and 
not  by  choice,  but  pretty  much  by  chance. 
When  you're  talking  about  hunger  you're 
really  talking  about  depriving  these  children 
cf  an  opport\inlty  to  succeed  In  life  so  It 
means  that  in  terms  of  the  Impact  of  gov- 
ernment programs  to  provide  food  for  peo- 
ple in  lower  Income  brackets  were  really 
talking  about  Investment  In  human  beings. 
And  It  is  a  very  productive  Investment  In  the 
sense  that  dollars  spent  will  enable  young 
ChUdren  to  lead  more  productive  lives,  so 
very  high  returns  can  be  expected  from  out- 
lays in  the  area  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
hunger. 

In  1965  It  was  estimated  that  seventeen 
per  cent  of  the  households  In  Massachusetts 
suffered  from  poor  diets.  This  was  a  study, 
testimony  was  submitted  to  the  TT.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
in  1968. 

[It's  very  Interesting  that  most  of  the  food 
distribution  centers  are  around  the  Boston 
area,  so  that  the  prices  that  I'm  talking 
about  now  are  complied  from  wholesalers  in 
Boston  and  Massachxisetts.  For  example, 
these  are  price  Increases  that  took  place  be- 
tween November  1972  and  April  1974,  on  the 
wholesale  level.  Potatoes  over  this  period 
roae  on  an  average  of  226%.  TTiat's  to  say 
that  In  November  1972  potatoes  were  selling 
for  about  four  cents  a  pound  in  April.  This 
past  week,  they  were  selling  on  the  whole- 
sale level  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  an  in- 
crease of  226%.  Apples,  for  example,  Macin- 
tosh apples  were  selling  In  1972  for  about 
four  cents  each,  in  April.  This  past  week, 
they  were  selling  on  an  average  of  about 
eight  cents  each. 

[Boston  is  a  major  distribution  center  so 
that  most  of  the  produce  that  comes  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  sent  first 
to  the  Boston  area  and  then  wholesalers 
from  other  parts  of  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts ccme  up  to  the  Boston  area  and  pick 


up  their  produce  so  they  have  to  pay  truck- 
ing costs.  Other  i>art6  of  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts are  probably,  I'd  say,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  Boston  area.  But,  Boston 
can  be  used  as  the  benchmark. 

[In  many  cases  some  of  the  larger  whole- 
salera  do  get  direct  shipments  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But,  by  and  large,  moet 
of  them  do  come  to  Boston  to  buy  their  pro- 
duce. Bread,  for  example.  Increased  from 
about  twenty  cents  a  loaf  to  twenty-eight 
cents  a  loaf,  a  40%  Increase.  As  far  as  some 
of  the  meats  go,  cube  steak  went  up  about 
49%,  sirloin  steak  went  up  about  32%, 
ground  sirloin  a  55%  increase,  ham  went  up 
close  to  40%,  cheese  Increased  by  G0%,  and 
hot  dogs  rose  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  In- 
creases have  been  fairly  sizable.] 


OIL  AND  MONEY— A  CRITICAL 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  problem  which  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently recognized — the  effects  of  the 
enormous  price  Increases  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coim- 
tries — OPEC — and  the  potential  damage 
to  the  International  monetary  system 
and  the  world  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  glut  of  money  to  be  received  by  the 
oil  producers. 

In  the  Congress  we  have  rightly  been 
spending  our  time  on  the  domestic  ener- 
gy situation,  but  we  must  now  consider 
the  international  impUcations  of  the  oil 
price  increases.  We  must  appreciate  that 
there  is  more  to  the  international  oil  sit- 
uation than  the  recent  embargo  on  the 
United  States. 

The  figures  amply  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion. This  year  the  developing  countries 
v?ill  have  to  pay  close  to  $10  billion  more 
for  their  oil  than  they  did  last  year.  Yet. 
Isist  year  these  countries  received  less 
than  $9  billion  in  total  foreign  aid  loans 
and  grants.  While  we  feel  some  discom- 
fort, many  less  developed  countries  lit- 
erally face  bankruptcy.  These  countries 
are  being  robbed;  the  price  of  Mid-East 
oil  is  now  70  times  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing it. 

This  year  the  oil  exporting  countries 
may  earn  $60  billion  more  than  they  did 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  price  in- 
creases. 

All  of  the  monetary  experts  say  that 
they  do  not  see  how  the  international 
monetary  system  can  hold  up  under  this 
"petrodollar"  glut. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  administration 
has  yet  decided  what  to  do  about  these 
problems.  Hence,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
I  have  wTltten  the  President  to  advise 
me  what  the  United  States  is  doing. 

April  30,  1974. 

Dear  Mr.  Prcsidxnt:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance,  I 
am  becoming  increasing y  concerned  about: 
(1)  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  OPBC  oil 
price  Increases,  and  (3)  the  potential  dam- 
age to  the  International  monetary  system 
and  the  world  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
petrodollar  glut. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  what 
the  oil  price  Increases  will  do  to  the  econ- 
omies of  the  less  developed  countries.  They 
now  face  a  sad  fate,  after  so  many  years  of 
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economic  growth  aided  by  the  Unltfd  SUtes 
through  bilateral  aid.  multilateral  aid  and 
pTfnX»  forelfTO  Inveetment.  Yet  *re  seem 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  It  except  beg 
the  oU  producerB  to  give  some  aid  to  those 
countries  which  the  OPEC  group  |b  in  the 
process  of  bankrupting.  And  I  Seriously 
quesUon  the  viability  of  the  aid  fmjds  being 
a«t  up  by  the  oU  producing  countMes. 

Secondly,  I  am  not  sure  how  Well  the 
world  monetary  system  will  hold  vsp  under 
the  strains  of  the  approaching  petrodollar 
glut  and  how  it  can  accommodate  ihe  Arab 
oU  producers'  owning  60%  of  totfcl  world 
monetary  reserves  by  1980.  WhUe  tlaere  have 
been  some  siiggestlons  for  recycling  the  pe- 
trodollars, I  alao  question  their  vlaHlllty. 

In  the  US.,  we  have  worries  about  gaso- 
line prices  and  long-term  program*  for  de- 
velopment of  our  abundant  energy  rtsovu-ces. 
While  solving  these  problems  we  cSBinot  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  sink  around  ob.  Based 
on  the  thorough  Information  collect#d  by  my 
6t*ff,  I  can  see  few  reasons  for  optimism. 
Something  must  be  done  about  tfte  cartel 
activity  of  OPSC  and  the  resultant  fl|l  prices. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  jus  wh^t 
the  United  States  Is  doing  or  Is  gotfeg  to  do 
about  the  outrageous  price  Increases  by 
OPEC  and  the  approaching  petrodollar  glut 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours,  \ 

HsmiT  B.  OONZAL^, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 


THE   LATE   MRS.   HELEN  CAREY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the«entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rdoney) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  who  know  Huca  Carey 
and  had  the  privilege  to  know  Helen 
Carey  shared  with  our  colleague  tbe  sor- 
row of  his  wife's  passing. 

Mrs.  Carey  died  March  8  af  ten  a  long 
and  difficult  struggle  with  cancer. 
"Ilirough  her  illness,  her  devot«d  hus- 
band, Congressman  Ca«y  maijjtalned 
hla  vlgU  at  her  side,  commuting  l»etween 
the  NIH  facility  where  she  was  treated 
and  the  Capitol. 

In  his  eulogy  during  services  at  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  Rever- 
end Bfonalgnor  Charles  E.  Divine^  V  O 
quoted  a  passage,  sometimes  tltl«l  "'ilie 
Valiant  Woman,"  from  the  Book  <tf  Prov- 
erbs and  aptly  described  Mrs.  Caiey  as  a 
"beautiful  person— in  the  traditional 
sense  and  the  classic  meaning." 

She  Is  survived,  too,  by  nine  children 
who  recall  her  as  the  fond  mother  so 
characteristic  of  "The  Valiant  Wbman  " 

In  our  deliberations  today  we  have 
passed  the  National  Cancer  Program 
wnendments  and  authorization  o|  $2  765 
billion  hi  approprlaUons  for  the  war  we 
are  wa«lng  to  combat  the  dreaded  dls- 
!^*K^,?^  *^  ^^^^  *^-  Carey's  life. 
™^  I  ^^5  ^  "^"y  °^e«  the  world 
over.  It  is  fitting  to  her  memory  Siat  we 

«  «^t«<l  tWs  important  measure 
Mr   Speaker,  the  words  of  tribute  bv 
MonslgTior  Dlvlney  are  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  the  respect  and  love  til  who 

r^^  ^r^^  '*"  ^°'  ^"  »nd  I  inclu*  them 
In  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point : 

BtrtoOT   rem   Mu.   Httoh   CAarr,   Qmtt   by 
»«T.    Mmk.    CnutLMa    E.    jyrmtx%    V.O 
8T.   SATiotn's   Chttsch.   BmooKLm    Nt' 
Makch   11,   1974 

May  It  pleaee  your  Eminence,  OanUnjJ 
Cooke.  Meet  Reverend  Bishop  BosrUman, 
Reverend  Monslgnorl.  Reverend  Fatblrs,  BU-' 


ters,  BrotharB,  Honar&ble  Members  of  tha 
Oovemment,  Bench  and  Bar,  Honorable 
Hxigh  Carey,  the  chudren,  relatives  and 
friends. 

This  passage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  originally  written  In  Hebrew  In  the  form 
of  a  twenty-two  line  alphabetleal  acrostic. 
Sometimes  in  translation  If  beara  the  title, 
"The  Valiant  Woman".  Book  of  Proverbs, 
Chapter  31,  Verses  10  to  81: 

If  you  can  find  a  tnily  good  wife,  she  Is 
worth  more  than  practooB  gemsf  Her  hUBband 
can  trust  her,  and  she  will  riohly  satisfy  his 
needs.  8he  will  not  hinder  him.  but  help  him 
all  her  life.  She  finds  wocd  and  flax  and  tnu- 
Uy  tsOna  It.  She  buys  Imported  foods,  brought 
by  ship  from  distant  parts.  She  gets  up  be- 
fore dawn  to  prepare  breakfast  for  her  houae- 
hold.  and  plana  the  days  work  for  her  serv- 
ant girls.  She  goes  out  to  Inspect  a  field,  and 
buys  it:  with  her  own  hands  she  plants  a 
vineyard.  She  U  anergetlc,  a  hard  woxker. 
and  watches  for  bargains.  Shs  woriu  far  into 
thenlgbtt 

She  sews  for  the  poor,  and  generoosly  gives 
to  the  needy.  She  has  no  fear  of  winter  for 
her  housaliold,  for  abe  has  made  warm  cfloCbes 
for  all  of  them.  Shs  also  uplxolsters  with  fin- 
est tapestry;  her  own  clothing  is  beautlftOIy 
nmdei— a  purple  gown  of  pure  linen.  Her 
husband  is  weU  known,  for  he  sits  In  the 
council  chamber  with  the  other  civic  lead- 
ers. She  makes  belted  linen  garments  to  sell 
to  the  merchants. 

SlM  is  a  woman  of  strength  and  dignity, 
and  lias  no  fear  ot  old  age.  When  she  speaks, 
her  words  are  wise,  and  kindness  Is  the  rule 
for  everything  she  says.  She  watches  care- 
fully all  that  goes  on  throughout  her  house- 
hold, and  Is  never  lasy.  Her  ctilldren  stand 
and  bless  her;  so  does  her  hiisband.  Be 
praises  her  with  these  words: 

"There  are  many  fine  women  in  the  world, 
but  you  are  the  best  of  them  alll" 

Charm  can  be  deceptive  and  beauty 
doesnt  last,  but  a  woman  who  fears  and  rev- 
erences Gkxi  sliall  be  greatly  praised.  Praise 
her  for  the  many  fine  things  she  does.  Tbsss 
good  deeds  of  hers  sluU  bring  her  honor  and 
reoognitlon  from  even  the  leaders  of  the 
nations. 

I  defy  anyone  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  describe  Helen  Carey  for  she  was 
Indeed  a  valiant  woman. 

Tb*  temptation  is  strong  to  read  this  selec- 
tion from  Sacred  Scripture  and  then  Just  say 
no  need  to  go  on.  This  tells  It  all.  But  that 
would  be  a  cop-out.  because  It  Is  only  giving 
a  generic  portrait  of  the  Ideal  of  womankind. 
What  we  have  to  do  here  and  now  Is  to 
particularise  It  and  apply  It  to  our  departed 
friend  and  loved  one. 

Specifically  the  inspired  author  says  that 
the  paragon  of  womanhood  he  Is  describing 
Is  a  beautiful  person,  a  charitable  human  be- 
ing, religious  and  devout,  a  good  wife,  a  fond 
mother,  respected  and  admired  by  all,  even 
the  leaders  of  nations. 

When  we  apply  these  characteristics  to 
Mrs.  Carey  we  oome  up  with  the  following 
which  Is  hard  data  and  not  the  product  of 
wlahfiU  thinking  or  a  fertile  Imagination. 

Unfortunately  both  the  word  beautiful  and 
the  phrase  beautiful  person  have  been  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition  In  our  current  Jar- 
gon. So  when  we  refer  to  Helen  as  beautiful 
and  as  a  beautiful  person  we  are  using  terms 
in  the  traditional  sense  and  the  classic 
meaning. 

Her  physical  beauty  was  evident  to  all 
who  bad  eyes  to  see.  It  never  faded  diving 
her  long,  debUltatlng  Illness  so  that  even  now 
we  can  say  she  looks  like  the  child  in  the 
Gospel  whom  our  Lord  said  was  not  dead  but 
sleeping. 

However,  her  radiance  was  not  a  one 
dimensional  thing  but  rather  the  outer  shell 
which  encased  a  sparkling  inner  spirit.  She 
had  charm,  gaiety,  wit  and  a  delicious  sense 
of  humor.  The  kind  of  a  person  whose  Joy 
for  living  was  Infectious.  So  that  brief  as 


her  stay  was  among  us.  and  even  though  the 
light  of  her  mortal  life  has  been  extln- 
galshed,  the  afterglow  will  ranaln  for  a  long 
time  In  this  dark  hour  of  oar  grief. 

In  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Jolin  we  read. 
"If  anyone  says  I  love  God  but  keeps  on 
hating  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  if  he 
doesn't  love  his  brother  who  is  right  there 
In  front  of  him,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  has  never  seen?  And  Ood  himself  has 
said  that  one  must  love  not  only  God,  but 
his  brother  too." 

Religion  then  must  not  only  be  vertical 
but  horizontal.  That  Helen  Carey  worablpped 
Ood  not  flamboyantly  or  ostentatiously  but 
quietly,  steadily,  and  consistently  Is  a  matter 
of  record.  But  we  also  know  that  she  was 
kind  and  charitable  not  only  to  her  family 
and  friends  but  to  the  wider  and  more  em- 
bracing family  of  man  as  her  membership 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Service,  her  Interest  In  and  concern  for  the 
St.  Vincent's  Home  fOr  Boys  and  her  title 
as  a  Lady  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
all  so  vividly  demonstrate. 

How  good  a  wife  she  was  only  the  two 
men  who  shared  that  Intimacy  can  really 
tell.  First  the  Navy  Officer  who  was  killed  in 
the  Pacific  and  then  the  man  who  held  her 
band  as  she  kissed  him  Jiist  the  moment  be- 
fore she  closed  her  eyes  and  went  to  meet 
her  maker.  And  if  they  groped  for  words  to 
express  that  relationship  no  matter  how  ar- 
ticulate they  might  be  It  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  on  this  line  from  "The  Valiant 
Woman"  where  the  husband  sajm  "There  are 
many  fine  women  but  you  are  the  best  of 
them  aU." 

Quite  recently  observers  of  the  American 
way  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  ever  chang- 
ing patterns  of  family  life  there  Is  a  positive 
antlchlld  movement.  Children  are  unwanted, 
destroyed  before  birth  and  generaUy  con- 
sidered a  nuisance  only  to  be  tolerated  as 
an  encumbrance  or  an  Impediment  to  self- 
gratification  and  pleasure. 

But  the  word  of  Ood  says  of  the  virtuous 
women,  her  children  stand  and  bless  her. 
So  here  we  liave  Alexandria,  Christopher  and 
Susan-Michael,  Donald  and  Marianne -Nancy, 
Helen  and  Brian-Paul,  Kevin  and  Thomas, 
(Uvmg  stones  more  impressive  than  the  most 
resplendent  monument  or  sarcophagus  of 
marble,  bronze  or  stone,  no  matter  how  ar- 
tistically designed  and  fabricated.)  plus  the 
late  Peter  and  Hugh  Jr.  who  preceded  her 
Into  eternity  less  than  four  years  ago. 

The  two  final  thoughts  we  glean  from  the 
passage  from  Proverbs  Is  the  statement  that 
"Her  husband  Is  well  known  and  sits  in  the 
Council  Chambers  with  other  civic  leaders' 
and  "She  will  be  praised  for  the  many  fine 
things  she  does,  these  good  deeds  of  hers 
shall  bring  her  honor  and  recognition  from 
even  the  leaders  of  the  nations." 

Call  It  coincidence,  call  It  Divine  Provi- 
dence, but  the  husband  of  this  Valiant  Wom- 
an has  sat  and  does  sit  in  one  of  the  highest 
legislative  bodies  of  our  land.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people  he  has  been  a  statesman 
and  a  civic  leader. 

Because  of  that  we  have  here  today  leaders 
of  all  nations,  a  Cardinal  of  the  church, 
members  of  all  branches  of  government,  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  the  people  of  God.  citizens  of  disparate 
political  convictions  and  religious  persua- 
sion?!, of  different  races,  nationalities,  and 
all  walks  of  life  forgetting  for  this  one  brief 
moment  all  their  differences  as  they  unite 
!n  prayer,  each  In  his  own  fashion  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.  May  she  rest  in  peace 

As  a  postscript  I  would  like  to  add  this 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Kevin 
Cahlll,  her  physician. 

"1  have  done  all  that  I  could  for  this  beau- 
tiful woman  and  if  death  Is  the  sole  criterion 
then  I  have  failed.  But  I  know  and  without 
doubt  Helen  knew — there  is  more  to  life  than 
brea tiling.  I  shall  try  to  love  each  and  all  of 
you.  My  task  for  Helen  is  over  and  I  end  it 
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by  thw"^*"g  her  and  Hugh  and  all  of  you 
for  the  prlvUege  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
Joy  and  the  bi4>plnes6  that  pervaded  these 
four  diflVcult  and  challenging  years.  I  sliall 
be  praying  that  Helen  remembers  us  from 
this  day  on."  Amen. 


DELAYINQ  ACTION  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sur- 
prised and  distinctly  disappointed  by  the 
I^«sldent's  recent  speech  and  obvious  ef- 
fort to  delay  substantisJly  the  work  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its  examina- 
tion into  Uie  Impeachment  questl<ui. 
While  I  am  not  an  attorney.  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  enough  knowledge  of  legal 
procedures  to  know  that  there  Is  no  prec- 
edent in  the  entire  Western  World  <or 
this  most  recent  action  of  the  President. 
In  effe<it,  the  President  Is  telling  the  Na- 
tion's legislative  body  that  the  legislative 
body  does  not  have  the  right  of  legisla- 
tive oversight  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
effect,  the  President  Is  telling  the  com- 
mittee what  the  committee  may  look  into 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  responsibilities  as  Chief 
Executive. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  point 
did  not  go  unobserved  among  my  own 
constituency.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  response  I  have  received  on  this 
matter  has  come  from  a  couple  who  are 
registered  Republicans  in  San  Bruno, 
Calif.,  in  the  telegram  which  foUows: 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  must  not 
weaken  in  its  reoolve  to  obtain  original  White 
House  materials  pertinent  to  its  Constitu- 
tional obligation. 

The  notion  that  a  person  Involved  In 
a  legal  proceeding  should  have  the  right  to 
withhold  fundamental  evidence  is  ridiculous; 
this  principle  is  not  negated  even  when  the 
person  Involved  Is  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  citizen  I  must  rely  upon  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  embodiments  of  that  Instru- 
ment to  see  us  through  this  period  of  un- 
certain confidence  in  our  governmental 
processes. 

The  critical  issue  Is  not  the  question  of 
Presidential  Impeachment,  but  whether  or 
not  we  can  rely  upon  oonstltutlonal  checks 
and  balances  to  protect  us  from  the  excesses 
of  the  few. 

I  urge  this  House  to  consider  the 
precedent  set  If  they  allow  the  current 
President  to  establish  this  course  of  ac- 
tion. If  this  great  coimtry  of  ours  lasts 
another  hundred  or  thousand  years, 
there  wUl  certainly  be  other  Presidents 
whose  actions  will  require  vigorous  in- 
vestigation by  the  Congress.  Whatever 
political  situation  confronts  the  Con- 
gress, regarding  an  Incumbent  President, 
I  certainly  hope  that  some  future  Con- 
gress will  not  be  hampered  by  the  prece- 
dent of  President  Nixon  telling  this 
Congress  the  conditions  imder  which  it 
may  examine  into  his  Presidency. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  AND 
MONEY  CREA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
'a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxnss)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  5, 
1974,  in  the  CoifORSSSXOHAL  Rxcord— 
9989-4991 — I  set  forth  my  view  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  creating 
new  money — the  public's  checking  ac- 
coimts  and  currency,  M-1 — too  fast  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  thereby  has  con- 
tributed to  the  persistent  inflation  wlilch 
afflicts  our  economy.  I  recommend  that, 
for  this  year  at  least,  the  Federal  Reserve 
create  new  money  at  a  rate  close  to,  but 
not  exceeding,  6  percent  per  annum. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  side  ef- 
fects that  such  a  policy  could  have  on 
financial  intermediation  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions, on  homebullding,  on  small 
business  on  State  and  local  governments, 
and  on  emplojmient.  I  suggested  ways  of 
dealing  with  these  problems  while  adher- 
ing to  a  policy  of  moderate  money  supply 
growth.  Recognizing  that  these  problems 
are  extremely  complex.  I  poinded  out  that 
my  proposals  were  only  points  of  depar- 
ture for  beginning  a  dialog.  I  urged  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  set  forth  its  views 
on  these  urgent  matters. 

My  position  had  been  given  to  CJhalr- 
man  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  day  before,  April  4,  at  hearings  before 
the  House  Banking  and  (Currency's  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance.  Chairman  Bums  has  since 
responded.  His  comments  are  presented 
In  full  below,  together  with  my  further 
response.  I  do  not  respond  to  Chairman 
Bums'  comments  in  order  to  get  in  the 
last  word,  but  to  keep  the  conversation 
going. 

COICMKMTS  BT  Ds.    BTTRNS  ON  REPKESENTATIVS 

Rxuss'  Papes  Rkga&dzno  Monxtasy  Pouct 

Representative  Reuse  recommends  that 
growth  in  the  narrowly-defined  money  sup- 
ply (Ml )  be  brought  below  6  per  cent  a  year, 
and  kept  between  4  and  6  per  cent  for  the 
remainder  of  1974. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  place 
monetary  policy  In  a  straight  Jacket  this 
year  or  any  other.  The  unique  advantage  of 
monetary  policy  is  Its  fierlblllty,  and  I  doubt 
tiiat  the  national  Interest  would  be  served 
at  all  times  by  some  arithmetical  rule.  Never- 
theless, I  see  no  serious  dUOculty  with  Mr. 
Reuss'  prescription  under  today's  conditions. 
Indeed,  when  measured  frcon  quarterly  aver- 
age levels,  the  growth  rate  of  Ml  has  actually 
been  l>elow  6  per  cent  In  each  of  the  past 
three  quarters. 

I  have  greater  difficulty  in  finding  common 
ground  with  Mr.  Reuss  on  some  of  the  other 
points  iQ  his  patper. 

First,  there  Is  the  question  of  what  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  for  monetary  policy  in  1972.  Mr. 
Reuss  refers  to  the  JEC's  recommendation 
In  1967  that  the  normal  growth  for  Ml  should 
be  2  to  6  per  cent  yearly.  But  In  Its  annual 
report  for  1972  the  JEC  focussed  primarily 
on  the  need  to  stimulate  economic  activity. 
To  quote: 

"•  •  •  While  the  present  rate  of  Inflation 
In  the  United  States  Is  stlU  higher  than 
would  be  desirable,  it  has  come  down  from 
a  year  ago.  •  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  unem- 
ployment has  stubbornly  remained  near  the 
unacceptably  high  level  of  6  percent  and  re- 
covery from  the  low  of  the  recent  recession 
lias  been  sluggish.  Therefore  *  •  •  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  must  be  directed  essentially 
to  reducing  unemployment  and  stimulating 
a  faster  recovery  of  production." 

"Fiscal  policy,"  the  report  stated,   "must 
remain  stimulative  for  as  long  as 
to  restore  full  employment."  As  for 


tary  policy,  the  report  noted  that  the  money 
supply  had  grown  little  In  late  1971,  "despite 
renewed  efforts  of  the  monetary  authorities 
to  achieve  some  expansion."  The  report  then 
reoommended  greater  monetary  growth  In 
order  to  accommodate  an  expansionary  fis- 
cal policy. 

On  August  28,  1972,  after  its  midyear  re- 
view of  the  economy,  the  JEC  called  once 
again  for  "an  accommodative  monetary 
policy  as  well  aa  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy." 
On  that  occasion,  the  JSC  noted  that  the 
growth  in  real  output  that  the  Committee 
sought  "will  require  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  exceeding  the  range  which  would 
normaily  be  considered  appropriate  in  a  full 
employment  economy."  (Italics  added)  The 
Committee's  report  added  that  when  "unem- 
ployment Is  so  stubbornly  and  persistently 
high  as  at  present,  the  monetary  authorities 
should  not  feel  constrained  by  monetary 
rules  designed  to  apply  to  a  full  employment 
economy."  Its  recommendation  for  the  bal- 
ance of  1972  was  that  "monetary  policy 
should  be  conducted  In  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  Interest  rates  at  or  below  their  present 
levels  and  to  provide  adeqxiate  funds  to  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  .  ,  ." 

This  review  of  the  record  Is  instructive 
I)ecause  it  teetlfles  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  (Tongress  that  stabilization  poli- 
cies iM  directed  toward  the  provision  of  ade- 
qtiate  employment  opportunities  as  well  as 
price  stabUlty.  If  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  erred  on  the  side  of 
too  easy  a  monetary  policy  in  1972,  the  error 
arose  from  concern  that  Insufficient  sup- 
plies of  money  and  credit  could  prolong  a 
sluggish  economy.  It  Is  worth  recalling  that 
Uttle  progress  was  made  in  reducing  unem- 
ployment untu  the  early  sununer  of  1972. 
In  fact,  the  rate  of  unemplojrment  did  not 
go  below  6Jb  per  cent  until  November. 

I  want  to  comment,  also,  on  another  ques- 
tion Mr.  Reuss  has  raised  with  regard  to 
monetary  policy  in  1972.  Assuming  that 
monetary  policy  was  overly  stimulative  that 
year,  what  weight  should  t>e  attributed  to 
that  stimulus,  relative  to  fiscal  stimulus 
and  other  f sectors.  In  bringing  about  the 
inflation   we   are   now   experiencing? 

As  Mr.  Reuss  recognizes,  "special  events" 
have  propelled  prices  upward  recently.  IMs- 
appolntlng  harvests,  the  coincidence  of 
booming  economic  activity  In  moet  major 
industrial  counties,  shortages  of  a  wide 
range  of  basic  materials  and  component 
parts,  the  devaluation  of  the  doUar  in  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  and  moet  recently 
the  manipulation  of  petroleimi  shipments 
and  prices  by  major  oil-exporting  countries 
have  helped  bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  a 
two-digit  Infiation.  Prices  skyrocketed  al- 
most everywhere  in  1973.  Wiille  I  agree  that 
"our  current  inflation  Is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely due  to  special  factors  beyond  our  con- 
trol," these  special  factors  should  not  be 
minimized.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  rise  in 
the  consumer  prloe  Index  In  1973  stemmed 
from  Increased  prices  of  food  and  fuel:  the 
same  commodities,  together  with  farm  prod- 
ucts, accounted  for  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
rise  m  wholesale  prices  last  year. 

In  Ills  discussion  of  the  Influence  of  fiscal 
policy  on  our  current  Inflation,  Mr.  Reuss 
asserts  that  since  1968  "fiscal  policy  gen- 
erally has  been  disinflationary?"  I  strongly 
disagree.  The  assertion  is  based  on  flgvires 
for  the  full  employment  budget,  which  do 
not  reflect  adequately  the  degree  of  stimulus 
coming  from  the  Federal  budget.  Even  the 
unified  budget  has  seriously  understated  the 
extent  of  Federal  deflcits  In  recent  years. 

For  the  five-year  period  ending  June  20, 
1974,  the  unified  budget  deficits  add  up  to 
$68  billion — troublesome  enou^.  But  when 
one  takes  into  account  the  net  outlays  of 
Federal  agencies  not  Included  In  the  budget, 
such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored entities  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks,  the  total  deficit  for 
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those  five  years  comes  to  a  staggering  IIOQ 
billion. 

Fortun»tely,  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Confess  have  been  sufflclentty  con- 
cerned ftbout  runaway  ex{>endltur««  that 
budget  reform  legislation  wUl  soon  be  en- 
acted. Thta  will  be  a  truly  historic  feform. 
enabling  Congreaa  for  the  flrst  time  to  utilize 
fiscal  policy  as  a  really  effective  stabilization 
Instrument.  Oreat  credit  Is  due  to  Mr.  Reuss 
for  his  constructlv«  contribution  to  t^  leg- 
islation. If  his  paper  reflected  the  saCie  ap- 
preciation of  the  role  played  by  esreaslve 
fiscal  stimulus  In  the  recent  past,  I  'would 
give  him  even  higher  marlis. 

Turning  now  to  monetary  policy  Ul  1973, 
the  record  will  show  that  as  unemplc^ment 
declined,  the  growth  of  Ml  slowed.  l%>r  the 
year  as  a  whole.  Ml  grew  by  6.1  per  oent.  In 
contrast  with  7.6  per  cent  rate  for  IfTa.  By 
quarters,  the  annual  growth  rates  fti  1073 
were  7.0,  7.5,  5.6.  and  3.9  per  cent.  Ttiese 
figures  compare  the  average  amount  out- 
standing In  one  quarter  with  the  avetage  In 
the  preceding  quarter.  The  method  f  have 
used.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Reuss'  prooiduras, 
tends  to  average  out  erratic  fluctuations  tbat 
have  little  or  no  significance;  It  Is  coBipara- 
ble  to  the  data  provided  on  a  w1d»  range 
of  noiunonetary  economic  vairiableai  such 
as  ONT  and  related  measures. 

Measured  In  the  same  fashion,  M]  grew 
at  a  5.5  per  cent  rate  in  the  first  qua|ter  of 
1974.  Thus  growth  In  the  narrowly-4eflned 
money  supply,  properly  measured,  1^  cur- 
rently within  the  range  recommended  by  Mr. 
Reuss.  as  It  has  been  for  the  last  three 
quarters.  It  may  well  be  that  it  will  oa|itlnue 
In  that  ran^  for  the  balance  of  thf  year. 
However.  I  woiild  strongly  caution  iigalnst 
using  Ml  as  the  sole  target  for  mdlietary 
policy,  and  I  believe  that  the  wisest  ix>urae 
for  the  monetary  authority  in  any  efent  Is 
to  retain  flexibility  to  shift  policy  as  Events 
unfold. 

One  last  point  merits  comment.  Mr.l Reuss 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Reaentf  stop 
trying  to  help  housing  by  creating  excess 
money,  and  Instead  "use  its  independent 
position  to  tell  us  all  the  hard  nKtisures 
that  need  to  be  taken."  The  Board  oi  Oov- 
emora  sent  to  Congress  In  March  t072  a 
report  on  ways  to  moderate  fluctuations  in 
the  construction  of  housing. 

It  was  based  on  an  extensive  staff  ptudy. 
copies  of  which  have  also  been  fuittlshed 
to  Congress.  In  those  materials,  th^  pro- 
posals mentioned  In  Mr.  Reuss'  paper  for 
cushioning  the  Impact  of  monetary  rejttralnt 
on  housing  are  discussed.  Tlie  Boardife  rec- 
ommendations diverge  from  those  flf  Mr 
Reii-w.  and  it  may  be  that  Congrei^  will 
prefer  other  measures  than  those  w^  rec- 
ommended. But  our  reconunendationt.  and 
the  Htudles  bv  our  staff  and  consultants 
which  underlie  those  recommendttlons. 
have  been  available  to  the  Congress  f0-  over 
two  ypars 

Action  by  the  Con<'re58.  either  ot>  our 
proposals  or  on  ethers  of  its  choo^g.  is 
needed  to  moderate  declines  In  houslfkg  ac- 
tivity associated  with  changes  to  tb*  cost 
and  availability  of  mortgage  credit.  |n  the 
mealtime,  the  Federal  Reserve  wlU  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  fidvlse 
the  houFlng  agencies  as  well  as  mttnben 
of  Congress  on  spedflc  pollclM  relaaag  to 
housing  and  mortgage  finance  that  jay  be 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  a^und 
monetary  policy.  An  inflationary  moiietary 
policy  would,  in  the  long  run.  be  laid  for 
housing  as  well  as  for  other  sectors^f  the 
economy.  ] 

I 

There    follow.s    a     partial    rep^^    to 
Chairman  Bums'  comments : 
nowrrAaT  polict  unoeb  pkesent  coin^noNs 

Chairman  Bums  says  that  "I  see  ni  seri- 
ous difllculty  with  Mr.  Reuss'  preacqptlon 
under  today's  conditions."  Tlia  Fad«^  ae- 
•erve   will   have   my   oontlnnad   auyy^t   if 


Ml  growth  is  kept  in  the  4-6  percent  range 
this  year,  in  the  face  of  appeals  to  go  above 
or  below  it. 

KXCXNT  MONKT  STTPPLT  STATISTICS 

Chairman  Burns  says  that  "the  growth  of 
Ml  has  actually  been  6  percent  (per  year) 
in  each  of  the  past  three  quarters."  Measured 
by  comparing  this  average  of  Ml  outstand- 
ing In  one  quarter  with  the  average  In  the 
preceding  quarter.  Chairman  Burns  flnds 
that  annual  Ml  growth  rates  in  the  most 
recent  three  quarters  were  6.8,  3.9  and  6.5 
percent.  He  also  reports  that  for  1973  as  a 
whole  Ml  grew  6.1  percent.  This  statistic 
was  obtained  by  comparing  the  average 
money  stock  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973 
with  the  average  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1972. 

Is  this  methodology  appropriate?  It  seems 
inconsistent  to  measure  (a)  quarter-to- 
quarter  growth  by  comparing  averages  In  ad- 
jacent quarters  and  (b1  year-to-year  growth 
by  comparing  fourth  quarter  averages.  If  It 
Is  proper  to  do  the  former,  then  year-to-year 
growth  should  be  measiued  by  comparing 
averages  In  adjacent  years.  Using  this  pro- 
cedure, M-1  growth  was  7.3  percent  in  1973. 
not  6.1  percent.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  Is 
correct  to  measure  year-to-year  growth  by 
comparing  M-1  statistics  In  the  last  quarter 
of  adjacent  years,  then  by  the  same  logic, 
quarter-to-quarter  growth  must  be  measured 
by  comparing  the  M-1  statistics  In  the  last 
month  at  adjacent  quarters.  Using  this 
method,  annual  M-l  growth  rates  by  quar- 
ters were  3.8,  11.6,  -0.2,  and  7.5  percent  in 
1973,  and  6.7  percent  In  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1974. 

My  preference,  as  I  Indicated,  la  to  measure 
both  monthly  and  yearly  M-1  growth  by 
comparing  end-of-perlod  statistics,  and  to 
be  mindful  of  both  the  short  and  longer  pe- 
riod trends.  Using  this  procedure  reveals  a 
recent  speed-up  In  M-1  growth.  This  devel- 
opment Is  obscured  by  the  Ml  growth  sta- 
tistics generated  by  Chairman  Bums*  meth- 
odology. The  calming  statistics  reported  In 
his  comments  on  my  paper  (6.1  percent 
growth  1973  and  annual  rates  of  5.5.  3.9  and 
5.5  percent  in  the  most  recent  three  quar- 
ters) stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  statistics 
reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  In  its 
April  25.  1974.  Series  H.9  "statistical  re- 
lease": Measured  for  the  4  weeks  ending 
Aprtl  17,  1974,  M-1  has  Increased  at  annual 
rate*  of  6.8  percent  from  a  year  ago,  7  4  per- 
cent ttota  6  months  ago,  and  8.9  percent 
from  3  months  ago.  Why  did  It  happen? 
When  will  it  stop? 

nm  Twr  fed  ckeatk  too  irncH   monet  oveb 

THE  PAST  FEW  TEABS? 

I  said  that  "since  March  1971,  the  Federal 
Reserve  persistently,  often  in  extreme  fash- 
Ion,  and  for  the  most  part  with  Inflationary 
results,  has  chosen  to  keep  the  growth  of 
money  above  6  percent  on  a  year-to-year 
basis."  iCongressional  Record,  April  5,  1974. 
p.  E2152).  In  his  comment.  Chairman  Bums 
explains  that.  If  monetary  policy  was  too 
easy,  "the  error  arose  from  concern  that  In- 
sufficient supplies  of  money  and  credit  could 
prolong  a  sluggish  economy." 

The  explanation  Is  puzzling.  Prom  the  fall 
of  1971  on.  or  at  the  very  latest,  the  spring  of 
1972,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
decisions  appear  to  have  been  made  In  the 
light  of  optimistic  forecasts  of  economic 
growth  Look  at  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee's Record: 

"Growth  In  real  output  appeared  to  be 
accelerating  in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  staff 
projections  suggested  that  a  faster  pare  of 
expansion  would  be  sustained  In  the  first  half 
of  1072."  (Record  of  FOMC  Policy  Aotions. 
Meeting  held  on  November  16,  1971.) 

"It  appeared  that  real  QNP  was  Increas- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter ..  .  stRff  projections  suggested  that  a 
faster  rate  of  growth  in  real  ONP  would  be 


sustained  in  the  flrst  half  of  1972."  (Decem- 
ber 14,  1071.) 

"Staff  projections  suggested  that  the  faster 
pace  of  growth  In  real  ONP  would  continue 
in  the  flrst  half  of  1973."  (January  11,  1972.) 
.  .  the  faster  pace  of  growth  In  real 
ONP  would  be  sustained  .  .  ."  (February  15, 
1972.) 

"The  latest  estimates  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Indicated  that  real  output  of  goods 
and  services  had  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6  percent  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1071,  and 
It  appeared  that  expansion  In  real  ONP  was 
continuing  at  about  that  rate  In  the  current 
quarter."  (B4arch  21,  1973.) 

"The  Information  reviewed  at  this  meeting 
suggested  that  real  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices bad  grown  in  the  first  quarter  of  1072  at 
about  the  stepped -up  rate  attained  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1071  staff  projections  sug- 
gested that  the  rate  of  growth  In  ONP  would 
Increase  somewhat  In  the  current  quarter 
.  .  ."  (April  18.  1072.) 

"...  growth  appeared  to  be  accelerating 
In  the  current  quarter  .  .  ."  (May  23,  1972.) 

"The  Information  reviewed  at  this  meeting 
suggested  that  real  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
loes  m  the  second  quarter  of  1073  had  been 
much  faster  than  the  annual  rates  of  between 
5.5  and  6.0  percent  recorded  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding quarters  .  .  .  staff  projections  sug- 
gested that  growth  In  real  ONP  would  remain 
rapid  In  the  second  half,  although  not  so 
rapid  as  In  the  quarter  just  ended."  (July  18, 
1972.) 

"Preliminary  estlniatea  of  the  Commerce 
Department  Indicated  that  real  output  of 
goods  and  services  had  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  0  percent  In  the  second  quar- 
ter— compared  with  upward  revised  rates  of 
about  6.5  percent  In  the  two  preceding  quar- 
ters .  .  .  staff  projections  suggested  that  eco- 
nomic growth  would  remain  rapid  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year — although  It  would 
slow  appreciably  from  the  second-quarter 
rate."  (August  16.  1972.) 

"The  Information  reviewed  at  this  meeting 
suggested  that  growth  In  real  output  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  third  quarter  would 
be  substantial  although  well  below  the  an- 
nual rate  of  9.4  percent  recorded  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  Growth  was  expected  to  be  more 
rapid  In  the  fourth  quarter  than  In  the 
third  and  to  remain  at  a  fast  pace  In  the 
flrst  half  of  1973."   (September  19.  1072.) 

"Staff  projections  continued  to  suggest  that 
growth  would  be  more  rapid  in  the  fourth 
than  in  the  third  quarter  and  that  It  would 
remain  at  a  fast  pace  In  the  first  half  of 
1973."  (October  17,  1972.) 

"The  Information  reviewed  at  this  meet- 
ing suggested  that  real  output  of  goods  and 
services,  which  bad  expanded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  6  percent  In  the  third  quarter, 
was  growing  more  rapidly  in  the  current 
quarter.  Moreover,  staff  projections  continued 
to  suggest  that  growth  would  remain  at  a 
fast  Dare  in  the  flrst  half  of  1973."  (Novem- 
ber 20-21.  1972.) 

"The  information  reviewed  at  this  meet- 
ing suggested  that  real  output  of  goods  and 
services  which  had  expanded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6  3  percent  In  the  third  quarter,  was 
RTowlng  at  an  appreciably  faster  pace  In  the 
current  quarter. 

"S'aff  orolections  for  the  flrst  half  of  1973 
contlnufsl  to  sugKest  that  f»rowth  In  real  out- 
put world  remain  strong."  (December  19, 
1072.) 

"T^'e  l.-iformatlon  reviewed  at  this  meet- 
\'\",  sucre^ted  that  erowth  had  accelerated 
:innre'-lably  in  the  fourt>i  quarter  of  1972 
'roin  in  an"-UR'  r^te  of  nearly  6.5  percent  in 
the  third  quarter  Staff  prr.'pctlons  for  the 
f.rrt  half  of  19T3  ror.tlnued  to  su'^gest  that 
erowh  In  real  output  would  remain  rapid" 
I  '.\nnary  it.  1973  ) 

"Estimates  of  the  Commerce  Department 
1  dlcated  f-at  rpnl  output  of  goods  and 
sprvtce-;  had  grown  at  annual  rate  of  S.S  per- 
r-»!it    In    the    fourth    quart?r    of    1972.    and 
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growth  appeared  to  be  continuing  at  a  sub- 
stantial, although  less  rapid  rate."  (February 
13.  1973.) 

"The  Information  reviewed  at  this  meeting 
suggested  that  real  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  had  expanded  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8.0  percent  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972, 
was  grov/ing  at  a  substantial  but  less  rapid 
rate  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  1973.  Staff  projec- 
tions for  the  second  quarter  suggested  that 
real  growth  would  remain  close  to  the  first 
quarter  rate."    (March   19-20.   1973.) 

"Exp.inslon  in  consumption  expenditures 
bad  been  substantially  larger  than  estimated 
4  weeks  earlier  and  that  real  output  of  goods 
and  services  had  continued  to  grow  rapidly. 
•  •  •  Staflf  projections  •  •  •  suggested  that 
grov.-tti  in  real  output,  while  slowing  from  the 
high  rate  In  the  preceding  two  quarters, 
would  continue  relatively  high."  (April  17, 
1973.) 

"Estimates  of  the  Commerce  Department 
indicated  that  real  output  had  grown  at  an 
annua!  rate  of  8  percent  In  the  flrst  quarter 
growth  appeared  to  be  moderating  somewhat 
in  the  current  quarter,  and  staff  projections 
continued  to  suggest  that  It  would  moderate 
further  in  the  second  half  of  1973."  (May 
15,  1973.) 

"Real  output  had  expanded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8  percent  in  both  the  last  quarter  of 
1972  and  the  flrst  quarter  of  1978,  was  grow- 
ing at  a  less  rapid  pace  in  the  current  quarter 
would  moderate  further  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year."  (June  18-19,  1973.) 

Arc  tbese  excerpts  from  the  published  Rec- 
ord of  Open  Market  Committee  meetings 
consistent  with  the  notion  that  FOMC's 
motive  was  "concern  that  Insufficient  sup- 
plies of  unchanged  credit  could  prolong  a 
sluggish  economy"? 

MCNSUHINC    THE    EFFECT    OF    FISCAL    POLICT 

Chairman  Buries  talies  Issue  with  my  meas- 
uring the  effect  of  Federal  fiscal  policy  by 
the  full  employment  National  Income  Ac- 
counts (NIA)  budget.  I  stated  In  my  paper 
that  since  1968  fiscal  policy  has  been  disin- 
flationary because,  for  the  period  as  a  whole 
since  1968,  the  full  employment  NIA  budget 
shows  a  surplus  of  $8.8  billion.  By  years,  the 
full  employment  NIA  budget  showed  sur- 
pluses of  $8.8  aiad  $4.0  billion  in  1969  and 
1970,  deficits  of  $2.1  and  $7.7  billion  in  1971 
aiid  1972,  and  a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion  in 
1973. 

Chairman  Burns  would  use  the  unified 
budget  supplemented  by  the  "net  outlays" 
(i.e.,  loans  minus  repayments)  of  federsJly 
sponsored  credit  agencies  to  measure  the 
effect  of  federal  fiscal  policv. 

Noting  that  "for  the  five-year  period  end- 
ing June  SO.  1974,  the  unified  budget  deficits 
add  up  to  $68  billion,"  and  adding  In  the 
net  outlays  of  the  Federally  sponsored  Inter- 
mediaries, he  flnds  "the  total  deflclt  for  those 
five  years  comes  to  a  staggering  $109  billion." 

How  should  we  measure  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policy?  To  begin  with,  where  do 
we  draw  the  line  in  defining  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  for  fiscal  policy  purposes.  This 
question  was  considered  several  years  ago  by 
President  Johnson's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts,  which  was  chaired  by  President 
Nixon's  first  Treasury  Secretary.  David  Ken- 
nedy. Do  we  Include  the  Land  Banks,  Banks 
for  Cooperatives,  Ex-Im,  FNMA,  Home  Loan 
Banks,  ONMA?  What  about  COMSAT?  What 
about  federally  Insured  banks  and  thrift  In- 
stitutions? Do  we  Include  the  Federal 
Reserve? 

Perhaps  these  questions  should  be  re- 
c^ened.  But  at  the  present  time  official  flscal 
policy  measures  do  not  Include  the  "net  out- 
lays" of  the  federally  sponsored  credit  agen- 
cies. They  are  treated  as  financial  Intermedi- 
aries. The  Council  of  Economic  Advlaera  dis- 
cusses changes  In  the  balance  abeeta  of  tbaae 
agencies  under  "Monetary  Policy  and  Finan- 
cial Markets."  (See  1074  Economic  Report  of 
tht  President,  pp.   82-87.)    Moreover,   these 


entitles  are  treated  separately  from  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  Federal  Reserve's  "Flow 
of  Funds  Accotmts." 

There  remains  to  be  explained  the  $76.8 
billion  difference  between  the  unified  budget 
deflclt  over  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1974  cited  by  Chairman  Bvums  ($68  bUllon) 
and  the  $8.8  billion  surplus  In  the  full  em- 
ployment NIA  budget  for  calendar  years 
1969-1973.  About  $14  billion  of  the  difference 
Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  using  the 
1970-1974  flscal  period  Instead  of  calendar 
1969-1973  exchanges  six  months  marked  by 
an  expected  deflclt  (the  flrst  half  of  1074) 
for  six  months  marked  by  a  substantial  sur- 
plus (the  flrst  half  of  1969) .  Another  $12  bU- 
lion  is  explained  by  the  differences  between 
the  unified  and  NIA  budgets.  The  remaining 
$50.8  billion  difference  derives  from  the  dif- 
ference between  full  employment  and  actual 
budget  measures.  The  bulk  of  this  difference 
arose  in  the  period  under  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  fall-off  in  revenues  In  the  1970- 
1971  period. 

What  is  accepted  practice?  In  using  the 
full  employment  NIA  budget  as  the  Indicator 
of  the  effect  of  Federal  fiscal  policy,  I  am 
foUowlng  accepted  practice.  As  stated  by 
President  Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers In  1971,  "When  the  effects  of  budget 
policy  on  the  overall  economy  flrst  came  to 
general  attention  35  years  ago,  the  ezpanslve- 
ness  of  the  budget  was  commonly  measured 
by  changes  In  the  actual  deflclt  or  surplus. 
This  measure  can  be  grossly  misleading,  how- 
ever. Clearly,  a  need  has  existed  for  a  better 
measure  of  Government  budget  policy  and 
Its  effects— one  that  would  show  what  effects 
were  the  resiUt  of  tax  and  expenditure  deci- 
sions and  what  affects  the  economy  Itself 
had  exerted  on  the  budget.  WhUe  changes  in 
the  surplus  or  deficit  at  a  given  level  of 
money  ONP  provide  a  convenient  meas'ore  of 
discretionary  policy  changes,  fiscal  policy 
planning  requires  a  measure  containing 
somewhat  more  information. 

"It  has  been  found  of  Interest  to  ask  how 
the  surplus  or  deficit  would  change  If  the 
economy  moved  along  a  specific  path.  The 
full  employment  growth  path  has  been  used 
most  frequently  since  the  concept  of  a  full 
employment  budget  was  developed  and  pub- 
Uclzed  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment in  1947.  Changes  in  the  full  em- 
ployment surplus  measure  changes  In  spend- 
ing and  tax  legislation  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
fmi  employment  growth  on  revenues  The 
difference  between  the  full  employment 
budget  balance  and  the  actual  balance  re- 
veals the  effects  of  short-run  varlaUons  in 
economic  activity  around  the  full  employ- 
ment growth  path."  {Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  1971,  pp.  70-71.) 

The  full  employment  budget  Is  not  with- 
out limitations.  But,  as  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  observed  In  Its  1974  Annual 
Report,  "Despite  these  limitations,  the  full- 
employment  surplus  calculation  based  on 
the  traditional  concept  of  the  potential 
GNP  that  Is  consistent  with  4  percent  un- 
employment Is  useful  In  the  long  run  for 
everlasting  changes  in  flscal  policy"  (Eco- 
nomic  Report  of  the  President.  1974.  p    79  ) 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Itself  uses 
this  concept.  In  the  June,  1973,  Isstie  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  in  an  article  re- 
viewing "Federal  Fiscal  PoUcy  1065-72  "  it  is 
observed  that 

"Changes  in  the  net  sxirplus  or  deficit  of 
the  full-employment  budget  provides  a  con- 
venlent  summary  Indicator  of  the  extent  to 
which  discretionary  flscal  policy  Is  movluR 
toward  contraction  or  expansion  .  Gen- 
erally speaking,  NIA  accounts  are  preferred 
in   measuring  fiscal   stimulus."    (p.  391.) 

The  full  employment  budget  may  not  give 
a  complete  picture  of  the  size  of  fiscal  re- 
strlcUveness.  But,  clearly,  it  is  accepted  as 
the  beat  measure  that  we  now  have  avail- 
able. In  the  1970-1974  period,  as  the  data 
I  cited  show,  there  was  a  $4.8  blllloo  shift 


toward  stimulus  in  1970.  a  $6.1  billion  shift 
toward  stlmulvis  In  1971,  a  $5.6  billion  shift 
toward  stimulus  In  1972  (all  moderate 
amounts)  and  then.  In  1973,  a  very  sizeable 
$13.5  billion  shift  toward  flscal  contraction. 
The  period,  as  a  whole,  is  not  characterized 
by  great  fliscal  stimulus,  and  definitely  was 
marked  by  flscal  contraction  when  Inflation 
spurted  in  1973. 

DEALING    WITH    THE    SmX-EFTBCTS    OF    KEEPING 
M-1    GROWTH    4    TO    6    PEaCKNT    THIS    TEAR 

In  his  press  briefing  on  April  22.  Chairman 
Bums  said,  "This  country  Is  facing,  as  I 
said  more  than  once,  and  I'll  continue  to 
say  It  and  act  accordingly,  it's  facing  a  very 
dangerous  problem  of  Inflation,  and  exces- 
sively rapid  expansion  of  bank  loans  Is  a 
deep  matter  of  concern  to  me  and  to  the 
System,  and  excessively  rapid  rates  of  growth 
of  aJl  monetary  aggregates  are.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  this  inflation  under  control  If 
that  continues,  and  if  we  don't  this  country 
Is  going  to  be  In  very  great  difficulty." 

As  Chairman  Burns  observes,  a  role  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  must  play  In  getting  the 
Inflation  under  control  Is  to  moderate  money 
supply  growth. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  It  could  bring 
(at  least  for  a  time)  increased  xmemploy- 
ment,  especially  among  the  young,  blacks, 
and  women;  dtslntermedlatlon;  decreased 
homebulldlng,  and  financing  problems  for 
small  business  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Recognizing  this  In  my  remarks  of  April 
5,  I  proposed  some  possible  solutions,  and 
asked  Chairman  Burns  for  his  comments. 
He  responded  by  calling  attention  to  a  set 
of  proposals  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
sent  to  Congress  in  March.  1972.  The  Board 
recommended  "that  priority  consideration 
be  given  to  establishment  of  the  machinery 
for  a  variable  Investment  tax  credit.  This  is 
the  most  Important  single  contribution  that 
could  be  made  to  easing  the  plight  of  the 
housing  industry  in  recurring  periods  of 
credit  restriction.  The  Board  also  suggests 
consideration  of  actions  to  enable  the  use 
of  variable-rate  mortgages  to  finance  resi- 
dential structures. 

"Other  recommendations  set  forth  In  this 
report,  though  less  significant  individually. 
would  in  the  aggregate  also  serve  to  reduce 
materlaUy  the  instabUlty  of  credit  flows  to 
the  housing  Industry."  (Federal  Resene 
Bulletin,  March,  1972,  pp.  234-225.) 

The  other  recommendations  include  ex- 
panded consumer  loan  powers  for  thrift  In- 
stitutions, eliminating  interest  rate  restric- 
tions on  PHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed 
loans,  and  permitting  higher  Interest  rates  to 
be  paid  on  long-term  savings  deposits. 

While  varying  the  Investment  tax  credit 
between  zero  and  say.  10  percent  has  much 
to  reconamend  it.  The  Administration  has 
not  supported  this  prt^xieal  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  As  for  variable  rate  mortgages, 
they  are  now  permitted  on  conventional 
mortgages.  They  have  not  catight  on,  because 
they  shift  the  risks  of  interest  rate  fluctua- 
tions to  homebuyers  who  can  much  lees 
easily  afford  to  assume  these  risks  than  lend- 
ing institutions.  Homebuyers  who  have 
agreed  (sometimes  unwittingly)  to  variable 
rate  mortgages  have  frequently  regretted 
It.  These  are  cases  of  persons,  especially  re- 
tired persons,  who  signed  such  contracts 
being  unable  to  meet  their  Interest  payments 
as  Interest  rates  climbed  and  thus  losing 
their  homes. 

Some  of  the  Board's  other  recommenda- 
tions have  not  worked  well.  For  example,  per- 
mitting higher  Interest  rates  to  be  paid  on 
long-term  savings  deposits  was  tried  last 
summer.  Lending  Institutions,  homebuUd- 
ers,  and  buyers  did  not  prosper  under  the 
so-caned  "wild  card"  experiment. 

Now  It  Is  1974.  The  Congress  would  now 
welcome  fvirther  thoughts  from  the  Federal 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  side -effects  of 
keeping  M-1  growth  moderate.  We  need  new 
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Ideas,  and  we  need  them  faat,  so  ttat  at 
last  monetary  policy  can  flght  tba  ln|latlon 
wblcb  now  aiBicts  our  economy  with  i  mini- 
mum disruption. 


tlie 
first 
ifla- 

Ithat 


RIEOLE  URGES  CONGRESS  Tol  ACT 
ON  INFLATION  PROBLEM; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uqder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gsfntle- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rixole)  i|  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.  i 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  coincident 
with  the  imminent  demise  of  the  cist  of 
Living  Council,  our  country  faces  *some 
of  the  most  severe  economic  problejns  of 
this  century.  I  am  speaking  particularly 
of  the  sharp  increase  in  prices  ov« 
past  3  months  and  especlsdly  of  ou| 
experience  with  "double  digit" 
tion — 14  percent.  This  is  somethli 
would  have  seemed  unbelievable  to  kll  of 
us  even  2  or  3  years  ago.  { 

If  wage  and  price  controls  had  w^ked. 
this  might  not  have  happened.  Hotfever, 
It  probably  la  not  fair  to  blame  thojCost 
of  Living  Council  entirely  for  the]  cur- 
rent situation.  The  world  grain  shcitage 
and  Arab  oU  embargo  were  very  dlncult 
problems  and  no  agency  of  the  Foleral 
Government  could  have  curbed  the  price 
increases— caused — in  food  and  full. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  very  feeri- 
ous  question  of  what  the  Congress]  can 
do  effectively  to  try  to  resolve  I  this 
worsening  problem.  The  principal  Ques- 
tion we  face  is  whether  we.  as  a 
should  authorize  or  fund  a  group  [that 
would  continue  to  work  on  the  proflem. 
After  considerable  thought.  I  think  tthat 
we  should  have  such  a  group  at  ^ork. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  from  people] who 
want  the  Government  to  get  out 
controls  business  and  with  some 
fication.  However.  I  am  also  hearlngj 
the  citizens  in  my  district  who  are 
ing  that  we  c&nnot  ignore  or  walk 
from  the  inflation  problem  at  this 

Never  before  in  a  constituent 
have  I  found  an  Issue  that  was 
portant  to  all  of  the  people  in  oi 
trict.  Over  20.000  constituents  havfe  re- 
sponded to  a  questionnaire  I  recently 
mailed  to  all  the  people  in  my  district. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  people  res^nd- 
ing  said  that  inflation  is  the  singletaost 
Important  problem  facing  their  fami- 
lies today.  This  is  an  ovenvhelmln^  and 
unprecedented  response.  But  on  thei  oth- 
er hand,  should  we  be  surprised  t<j  find 
them  echoing  Arthur  Biuns'  stat^nent 
that  inflation  is  the  single  most  W^por- 
tant  problem  facing  this  country? 

And  contrary  to  popular  beUef ,  5t 
cent  of  the  same  respondents  said  i\ 
inflation  Temains  out  of  control, 
want  strict  controls  relmposed.  I 
that  this  demonstrates  how  serious^  the 
American  people  view  the  current  Hifla- 
tionary  spiral  and  how  real  and  unilersal 
the  problem  is.  j 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  coicem 
with  inflation  in  the  country  and] with 
many  economists  saying  that  this 
biggest  problem  facing  the  United 
and  the  free  world  In  the  coming  d 
there  is  no  way,  In  my  mind,  that 
gress  can  walk  away  from  the  pn 

Personally.  I  am  not  pleased  wl 
way  that  wage  and  price  controls 
worked  and  I  am  not  recommen( 


that  they  be  rehnposed.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  people  are  looking  for  leader- 
ship and  want  to  be  assured  the  issue  is 
being  tackled  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Clearly,  nobody  has  an  immediate  and 
complete  answer  to  this  problem — but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  stop 
working  on  It.  Solving  the  inflation  prob- 
lem requires  an  ongoing  and  well  focused 
effort  because  this  is  the  most  compli- 
cated and  urgent  problem  that  this  Con- 
gress faces. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Congress  must  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  body  or  agency  with  the 
responsibility  to  study,  monitor,  and 
hopefully  develop  some  recommenda- 
tions about  what  can  be  done  to  stabilize 
prices.  I  think  this  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. And  this  does  not  mean  blank  check 
economic  authority  rested  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government — that  would 
be  a  grave  error  in  my  Judgment. 

Furthermore,  to  insure  that  this  prob- 
lem receives  appropriate  national  at- 
tention, we  in  the  Congress  can  start 
by  amending  the  Pull  Employment  Act 
of  1946  to  make  price  stability  one  of  our 
central  economic  goals.  I  will  soon  spon- 
sor such  legislation. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  complexity 
of  this  issue,  the  volatile  actions  of  a 
well-intentioned  Congress  in  groping 
for  an  answer  can  actually  hinder  and 
prevent  a  sustained  effort  toward  a  well- 
thought-out  solution.  Twelve  months 
ago,  for  example,  the  Congress  granted 
the  President  virtually  unlimited  au- 
thority to  control  the  economy.  Today, 
swinging  to  the  other  extreme,  it  looks 
like  we  are  abandoning  the  problem — 
that  the  answer  to  a  worsening  problem 
is  to  do  nothing. 

No  one  thoroughly  understands  or  has 
measiired  the  Impact  on  this  country  of 
a  continuation  of  the  current  level  of 
inflation — at  the  very  least  we  know  that 
it  robs  working  people  of  their  hard- 
earned  purchasing  power  and  Jeopar- 
dizes any  aspirations  they  have  for 
themselves  or  their  families.  It  robs  the 
elderly  of  their  limited  resources  and 
their  ability  to  live  Independently  and 
with  dignity.  And  it  significantly  dis- 
torts the  functioning  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  served  as  well  in 
the  past  decades. 

If  inflation  remains  out  of  control,  it 
will  threaten  to  tear  apart  the  fabric  of 
our  society  Including  the  poUtlcal  prem- 
ises on  which  It  is  built — as  happened 
in  Europe  In  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  provide  real  leadership  on  this 
urgent  and  profoundly  Important  prob- 
lem. We  must  act  to  insure  that  infla- 
tion Is  ultimately  brought  under  reason- 
able control.  There  is  a  proper  role  for 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  this  problem 
is  better  understood  and  that  all  par- 
ties— Government,  business,  and  labor — 
work  together  In  the  national  Interest  to 
find  a  lasting  solution. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved,  but  it  will  require 
the  most  sober  and  unrelenting  effort 
we  are  capable  of  producing.  I  intend 
to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  such  a  coordi- 
nated national  effort  Is  undertaken  and 
maintained. 


DR.    KARL   P.    MEYER,   LEADER   IN 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  DIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Mzlchu) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American,  a  veterinarian,  and  a  scientist 
of  world  renown  passed  away  Itist  Satur- 
day night  lacking  only  a  few  days  to  his 
90th  birthday. 

During  his  90  years  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer 
established  himself,  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, and  medical  research  on  a  high 
level  recognized  aroimd  the  world  in 
high  service  to  mankind. 

Lawrence  K.  Altman  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  written  Dr.  Meyer's  obit- 
uary and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  X9741 

PUBUC  Hkalth  Qiawt 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

Dr.  Karl  Prledrlch  Meyer  was  regarded  as 
the  most  versatile  microbe  bimter  since 
Louis  Pasteur  and  a  giant  In  pubUc  bealth. 

As  a  youth  In  Basel.  Switzerland,  pictures 
of  the  Black  Death,  or  plague,  ao  fascinat- 
ed him  that  he  became  on  outdoor  scientist 
Instead  of  following  in  the  arlstrocratlc  busi- 
ness world  in  which  he  grew  up.  H«  told 
friends  that  In  choosing  to  become  a  vet- 
erinarian be  could  "be  a  universal  man 
and  study  all  dlaeaaea  In  all  speclM." 

Public  health  leaders  yesterday  called  his 
contributions  to  medicine  "monumental" 
His  scientific  work  had  such  broad  Implica- 
tions that  it  touched  on  vh^iuaUy  all  fields 
of  medicine. 

Dr.  Meyer  was  credited  with  rescuing  the 
canning  Industry  when  epidemics  of  botu- 
lism, a  deadly  form  of  food  poisoning, 
threatened  to  wipe  out  commercial  canning 
In  Its  Infancy.  The  National  Cannera  Associa- 
tion elected  him  to  Ita  Hall  of  Pame  last 
January.  It  was  the  last  of  the  scows  of 
honors  he  received  from  scientific.  Industrial 
and   civic   groups. 

He  discovered  two  of  the  vlrusee  that  cause 
encephalitis  m  horses  and  man.  and  devel- 
oped controls  for  parrot  fever,  or  ornithosis, 
among  other  contributions. 

OISXASE  SPKEAD  TKACKD 

Dr.  Meyer  responded  to  public  health 
emergencies  as  a  one-man  fire  brigade.  His 
example  served  as  a  model  for  the  Federal 
Epidemic  Intelligence  Service  In  Atlanta 
from  which  epidemic  detectives  txace  the 
spread  of  diseases  around  the  globe. 

His  productivity  was  matched  by  few  other 
scientists.  He  wrote  800  scientific  papers, 
more  In  active  retirement  over  the  last  80 
years  than  most  scientists  publish  In  an  en- 
tire career.  Some  of  his  most  significant  con- 
tributions— on  an  experimental  plague  vac- 
cine now  being  tested  In  Southeast  Asia — 
are  scheduled  to  be  published  in  next  month's 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
The  Issue  Is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Meyer's  90th 
birthday.  May  19. 

"KP."  as  his  friends  caUed  him.  was  bom 
m  Basel  In  1884  of  a  family  that  traced  Its 
printed  genealogy  to  the  14th  century.  His 
father  was  an  International  tobacco  mer- 
chant and  his  mother  a  teacher. 

MOVED  TO  CALirOKinA 

The  son  trained  as  a  veterinarian  at  the 
University  of  Zurich.  By  the  age  of  26.  he 
had  gained  an  International  reputation  from 
work  m  South  Africa  where  he  showed  that 
cattle  could  be  protected  against  Bast  Coast 
fever,  a  deadly  tlck-bome  Infection. 

Dr.  Meyer  moveW  m  1910  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  helped  link  Bang's 
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disease  of  cattle  and  a  human  disease  re- 
ported from  Malta  by  Dr.  David  Bruce.  The 
snlnial  and  human  diseases  are  now  called 
brucellosis.  Paul  de  Krulf  once  wrote: 

While  there  he  once  bet  his  colleagues 
that,  dreseed  In  a  tuxedo,  he  could  do  the 
complete  autopsy  of  an  elephant,  unassisted, 
without  getting  a  drop  of  blood  on  his  shirt- 
front.  He  collected.  His  dexterity  astounded 
his  fellows." 

In  Philadelphia  in  1914,  Dr.  Meyer  Isolated 
the  Eastern  equine  encephalitis  virus  just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  move  to  California. 
There,  he  developed  a  vaccine  against  the 
viral  disease.  It  was  the  first  of  his  two  dls- 
cc  erles  of  encephalitis  causing  viruses.  The 
other  came  In  1932  when  he  Identified  the 
Western  equine  encephalitis  virus. 

In  1916,  Dr.  Meyer  became  director  of.  the 
Hooper  PVjundatlon  at  the  University  of 
California  In  San  Pranclsco.  It  was  a  position 
he  held  until  1954.  when  he  reached  man- 
datory retirement  aige.  But  he  pursued  his 
lifelong  Interest  In  plague  and  other  dis- 
eases 

ISOLATED  PARXOT   FEVEK 

Earlier,  In  the  nineteen  twenties,  when 
botulism  cases  had  been  traced  to  California 
canned  olives,  Dr.  Meyer  was  called  on  to 
save  the  Industry.  He  developed  the  flash 
sterilization  method  of  canning  and  made 
canned  goods  sale  without  spoiling  the  prod- 
uct simply  by  calculating  the  beat  penetra- 
tion In  all  tsrpea  of  cans  and  developing  a 
"fakeproof"  system  to  weed  out  unethical 
producers. 

Dr.  Myer  responded  to  typhoid  epidemics. 
His  work  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
human  carrier  as  the  most  important  source 
of  the  disease.  It  la  a  basic  tenet  of  public 
health  practice  today. 

In  the  thirties,  when  Philippine  farm  work- 
srs  were  struck  by  a  mysterious  diaeaae.  Dr. 
Meyer  traced  it  to  a  fungus  caUed  ooocldiodea 
la  the  sou.  The  disease,  now  known  as 
coocldlomyooels,  pr  valley  fever.  Is  commonly 
diagnosed  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere. 

When  California's  avlarlee  were  struck  with 
parrot  fever.  It  was  Dr.  Meyer  who  Isolated 
the  virus  and  went  on  to  show  that  the  Infec- 
tion affected  all  birds.  Control  measures  he 
helped  develop  for  the  pet  Industry  had  a 
majcM-  Impact  on  the  tiirkey  Industry. 

But  Dr.  Meyer's  reaearoh  experience  almost 
cost  him  bis  life.  He  contracted  parrot  fever, 
or  psittacosis,  as  It  is  also  caUed.  As  his  life 
hung  In  the  balance  he  wrote  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Society  of  American  Bac- 
tertologtsts  in  1936. 

Dr.  Meyer  also  showed  that  leptosplroels 
was  not  an  Infection  ^>read  ]ust  by  rodents 
but  also  by  Infected  dogs,  cattle  and  other 
animals.  On  another  oecaslon,  he  reoognlaed 
that  Illness  among  cattle  In  the  Bay  Area 
was  due  to  lead  poisoning.  He  traced  the  out- 
break to  a  smelter's  Industrial  wastes. 

Dr.  Meyer's  major  disappointment  was  his 
failure  to  develop  a  poUo  vaccine.  But  ha,  like 
ao  many  others,  could  make  no  progress  in 
an  era  when  It  was  Impossible  to  grow  the 
virus. 

He  rejected  a  planned  International  con- 
vocation at  Rockefeller  University  here  for 
his  90th  birthday,  by  aaylng: 

"In  times  of  tight  fiscal  poUclee  for  ad- 
ence,  I  don't  want  people  to  spend  money 
on  me." 

He  leaves  hts  wife,  the  former  Marion 
Lewis,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Bartler  P.  Cardon  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  a  grandson.  Hla  first  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Lindsay,  died. 


SOVIET    DESIGNS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  historic- 
ally, the  United  States  has  considered  it 
an  obligation  to  uphold  the  tenets  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  have  tried  to  stay 
the  hand  of  external  aggressors  who 
^ovOiA  expand  their  domain  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Indeed,  in  1962 
President  Kennedy  boldly  refused  to 
allow  the  installation  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba,  at  the  risk,  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom 
grows  infirm  In  some,  they  neglect  the 
call  to  protect  self-determination  In  the 
Americas.  Recent  suggestions  that  the 
Unitsed  States  revive  its  ties  with  Cuba 
mark  but  one  example  of  this  type  of 
negligence.  Support  for  more  friendly 
economic  and  political  relations  with  this 
Russian-backed,  Russian-subsidized  re- 
gime can  only  serve  to  encourage  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  encroEurhment.^ 

The  following  editorial  by  John  J. 
O'Malley  of  the  San  Diego  Union  under- 
lines Just  what  these  recent  friendly 
overtures  entail.  I  request  permission  to 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.'  19,  1974]    ■ 
Soviet  i:>esigk8  Called  Trkeat 
(By  John  J.  O'Malley) 

It  is  obvious  that  pressure  Is  growing  for 
the  eetabllshment  of  some  form  of  diplomatic 
relationship  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States;  not  becauae  freedcan  Is  any  more 
palatable  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro  now  than  It 
was  10  years  ago,  nar  becauae  the  relation- 
ship would  benefit  us  In  any  way,  but  simply 
because  the  Soviet  Union  wants  It  that  way. 

The  Inept  economic  policies  of  Premier 
Castro  have  driven  Ctiba  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
It  Is  costing  the  Russians  a  mlUlon  dollars 
a  day  to  keep  the  Cubans  afloat,  and  it  is 
not  the  Kremlin.'6  nature  to  endure  that  sort 
of  an  economic  one  way  street  indefinitely. 

Cuban-Amerloan  trade,  the  Russians  feel, 
offers  some  promise  of  cutting  the  loss. 

Far  more  Important  from  the'  Soviet  view- 
point, however,  is  the  opportunity  such  a 
relationship  would  offer  her  for  international 
mlschlaf .  Free  Intercourse  between  <)uba  tmd 
tJie  United  States  would  open  the  door  for 
almost  pnltmlted  Russian  espionage. 

A»  Intelligence  organlzatlonsr- around  the 
world  know,  the  Cuban  secret  police  and  suU- 
verslon  apparatus  are  not  Cuban  at  all;  they 
are  Ruaslan.  In  1968  the  Kremlin  seized  con- 
trol of  the  Cuban  secret  police.  Tlie  Russians 
did  It  by  applying  a  foolpnxrf  formula — ^by 
simply  withholding  Soviet  economic  support 
until  Castro  came  across. 

In  1962  w©  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  over 
the  Installation  of  a  Soviet  missile  base  In 
Cuba.  The  sad  fact  Is  the  threat  la  greater 
by  far  today  because  of  a  major  Soviet  base 
for  nuclear  submarlnea  at  Clenfuegoa,  a  core 
of  Russian  advisers  with  the  Cuban  army,  a 
Kremlin  hanunerlock  on  the  government  ap- 
paratus and  total  USSR  control  of  the  Cuban 
secret  police. 

Taken  altogether  the  Kremlin  has  the 
greatest  offensive  base  that  Communist 
Imperialism  has  ever  had  In  this  hemisphere. 

On  this  subject,  then,  there  can  be  no  de- 
tente or  middle  ground  -for  ua.  The  atakes 
are  high,  the  game  deadly  serious,  and  the 
hour  perilously  late.  We  had  better  muster 
all  of  our  diplomatic  clout  to  quarantine 
Cuba  completely  untU  the  Russians  get  out. 
bag  and  baggage. 


MINERAL  SHORTAGES 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  bis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  that  will  help 
the  United  States  to  solve  the  severe 
mineral  shortages  facing  us  over  the  next 
several  decades.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that,  as  with  the  first  bill,  24  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  on  this  measure. 

The  bill  has  a  double-barrel  purpose: 
It  will  allow  the  United  States  to  receive 
something  in  return  for  its  foreign  as- 
sistance while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
our  future  sufBclency  in  critical  and 
strategic  raw  materials.  'Rie  past  e 
months  have  shown  us  the  effect  that  in- 
ternational blackmail  with  a  critical  re- 
source can  have  on  our  national  life.  This 
legislation  would  lessen  the  chance  of 
this  happening  again. 

While  insuring  that  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  not  have  to  go  begging 
for  their  mineral  needs,  the  bill  will  also 
give  us  something  in  return  for  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  tiiat  we 
have  thrown  away.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  that  amount  is  a  stagger- 
ing $250  bimon.  The  bUl  that  I  have 
introduced  today  would  give  this  Nation 
the  option  to  barter  its  foreign  aid  for 
the  great  unexplolted  mineral  wealth  of 
our  aid  recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  are  to  maintain  our  high 
standard  of  living  and  not  endure  life 
in  a  nation  crippled  by  lack  of  critical 
resources,  we  must  act  now  to  save  the 
future.  I  urge  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  be  given  careful  and  prompt 
consideration  by  this  body. 


WHY  SHOULD  ANY  LOYAL  AMERI- 
CAN OBJECT  TO  A  LOYALTY  OATH? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears 
to  be  renewed  congressional  interest  in 
restoring  the  requirement  that  persons 
who  apply  for  a  passport  shall  take  an 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  upheld  a  decision  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  on  the  passport  appli- 
cation form  is  invalid  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Surpri^ngly,  the  Government  did 
not  appeal  the  decision. 

I  believe  that  anyone  traveling  abroad 
under  the  protection  of  a  U.S.  passport 
should  be  proud  to  state  an  oath  of 
alliance  to  the  homeland  to  which 
he  looks  for  protection  and  help  dur- 
ing his  travels  abroad.  Whether  or  not 
he  wants  to  do  so,  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  required.  The  action  of  the  courts  in 
striking  the  requirement  is  another  of 
those  farfetched  rulings  which  bend 
ovei-  backwards  to  protect  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  individual  regardless  of  his 
responsibilities  to  his  country. 

I  already  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  to  restore  the  oath.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  get 
its  mind  on  down  to  Earth  and  funda- 
mental matters  such  as  loyalty  to  our 
Nation  and  proceed  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 
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WHY  NOT  CONCERN  FOR  THE  GULF 
COAST  ON  THE  RISK  FR0M  OIL 
DRILLING? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remark!  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  in^ude  ex- 
traneous matter. )  | 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rafcently  it 
was  noted  that  the  President '4  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  ha^  stated 
that  any  new  offshore  oil  dev^opment 
should  avoid  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  and  Long  Island  land  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  where  environmental 
risks  would  be  high.  It  is  unjbrtunate 
that  a  slmll&r  concern  has  ]|ot  been 
shown  for  the  environmental  (iiallty  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  munificent 
beaches  which  are  to  be  foimd  pn  Flor- 
ida's gulf  coast.  ; 

The  CEQ  has  issued  a  report  fcaution- 
ing  that  oil  drilling  in  the  Atlapitic  and 
the  Alaskan  Gulf  should  be  conducted 
under  "careful  controls."  No  guch  re- 
port has  been  issued  regarding  drilling 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  despite  t^e  fact  I 
have  been  calling  for  assurances  that 
full  safeguards  be  implemented  t3|>  protect 
our  beaches  and  waterways.         i 

An  oil  spill  in  any  waters  Is  ^rmful. 
But  for  the  Federal  agency  charfed  with 
preventing  this  kind  of  accideni  to  ap- 
pear largely  Indifferent  to  onoi  section 
of  the  country  while  pleading  ft>r  safe- 
guards for  another  area  is  scarcely  un- 
derstandable and  I  have  protetted  this 
shortsighted  policy.  I  have  stat^  previ- 
ously that  one  major  oil  spill  cofld  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  future  of  ^he  gulf 
coast  beaches.  Tourists  and  oil  ddinot  mix 
on  beaches.  | 

It  is  more  than  a  little  signlfi(^t  that 
plans  are  already  under  discua^ion  for 
large,  new  training  and  testing 
the  western  part  of  the  Unite 
This  In  itself  is  an  indication  of 
that  oil  drilling  in  the  Gulf  of  j  Mexico 
will  Interfere  with  essential  defel 
grams  there.  This  is  fully  as  li 
as  environmental  quality. 


iges  in 

States. 

Eoncem 


pro- 
rtant 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATI 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
was  given  permission  to  exteni 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Reco: 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  M: 
er,  yesterday  the  House  consld 
passed  H.R.  14368.  the  Energy!  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordlnatlom  Act.  I 
Intended  to  participate  In  the  dnate  on 
this  subject,  but  due  to  the  enermr  crisis, 
I  am  told,  I  was  unable  to  sclcdiile  a 
pltme  flight  from  California  to  aJrlve  on 
time  for  the  debate.  It  is  Ironic  mat  the 
cutting  back  of  plane  schedules  in  the 
name  of  the  energy  crisis  cause  me  to 
miss  this  vote.  In  the  case  of  H.l  .  14368 
we  have  delays  and  exemption  i  being 
granted  to  necessary  envlroi  mental 
legislation  in  the  name  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

My  position  on  H.R,  14368  was  clearly 
spelled  out  In  the  Congressional  EIecord 
on  Monday.  April  29.  I  would  ha\  b  voted 
"no"  on  flxial  passage.  On  the  Vyman 
amendment  to  HJR.  14368.  I  am  Uso  on 
record  In  strong  opposition  to  It.  regret 
that  events  forced  me  to  miss  t  lis  Im- 
portant debate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to:) 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  Wednesday,  May  1, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  ilANSEN  of  Washington,  for  today, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followlnjg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted   to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bafaus,  for  1  hour,  on  May  15. 

Mr.  Aricstbong,  for  1  hour,  on  May  15. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GONZALjca,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Absug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooKXT  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiXTss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Barrett,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $470.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hamraham  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Collier  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Mallary  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reoula. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fremzzl. 

Mr.  Huirr. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinbzdgb)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  Instances. 


Mr.  EiLBERc  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Karth  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  McCormack. 
Mr.  Teagoi. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Adoabbo. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Rees  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Roy. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9293.  An  act  to  amend  certain  lawi 
affecting  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

HJl.  11793.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functloas. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  1115.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  6,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  4(a)  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  fees  and  charges  established  for 
guarantees  under  the  Urban  Orowth  and  New 
(Dommunlty  Development  Act  of  1970.  pur- 
suant to  section  721  of  Public  Law  91-409: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  proposed  coproduc- 
tlon  of  M-16  rifles  In  the  PhUlpplnes,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2791(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Joseph  W,  Twlnam,  Ambasjador- 
deslgnate  to  t.ie  State  of  Bahrain,  pursuant 
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to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mlttmg  a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  William  C.  Turner,  nominee  to  be 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
FederBl  Trade  Commlaalon,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  oomments  on  Its  staff's  report 
on  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-169;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOROAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  such  offlcer  as  be  may  desig- 
nate to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  indemnifica- 
tion for  any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  in  the 
"Exhibition  of  the  Archeologlc&l  Finds  of 
the  Peoi^e's  Republic  of  China"  while  in  the 
poeaesBlon  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States.  (Rept.  No.  93-1023).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PSRKUfS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJi.  1S342.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963  by  extending  its  corerage  and  effectuat- 
ing Its  enforcement  (Rept.  No.  93-1024). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  13871.  A  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 81  of  subpart  O  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1026).  Referred  to  the  Gonunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CULVER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt.  13973.  A  blU  to  amend  the  title 
Of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  con- 
cerning the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
C<M-ixw»tlon.  to  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
issue  reinsurance,  to  suggest  dates  for  ter- 
minating certain  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1026).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  HJt.  13261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  American 
nationals  settled  by  the  United  States-Hun- 
garian Claims  Agreement  of  March  6,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  (Rept.  No.  93-1027). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14462.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion (Rept.  No.  93-1028).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  14544.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 


and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  iJay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14545.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  retain  an  overall  external 
quota  system  while  abandoning  quotas  for 
specific  foreign  countries,  to  eliminate  the 
Internal  quota  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eshxlman,  Mr. 
HAMinxscHiimT,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HosKKK,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mxtrtha, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr,  Roxtsh,  and 
Mr.  WHTTEHimsT) : 
HJi.  14546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  Is  not  a  deduc- 
tible expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  14547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1 954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  sugar;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJi.  14548.A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976  and  1977;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cpmmerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FSOEHLICH)  : 

HJi.  14649.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 
HJi.   14550.  A  bill  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion of  ordinary  livestock  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRA8ER: 
HJi.  14561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  utilize  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions as  iinder  present  law  or  to  claim  a 
credit   against   tax   of   $200   for   each    such 
exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   FRET    (for  himself,   Mr.   Ad- 
DABBO.   Mr.   Beard,   Mr.   Heinz,   Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Steele)  : 
HJI.  14552.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice  pension   to   certain    veterans   of   World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;    to   the    Committee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kemp,   Mr.   Yates,   Mr.   Gcyer,   Mr. 
Nrx,   Mr.    Lott,   Mr.   Won   Pat,    Mr. 
Haklet,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Hxtbes,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  DtTNCAN,  Ms.  Schroedes,  Mr.  Ya- 
TRON,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Coli.ins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rottsselot,  Ms.  Heck- 
lxr  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Haxring- 
ton,    Mr.    Cleveiand,    Mr.    Randall, 
Mr.  Treen,  and  Mr.  Maraziti)  : 
HJi.  14563.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount   of   outside   earnings   which    (sub- 
ject to  further  increases   under  the   auto- 
matic adjustment^  provisions)    is  permitted 
each  year  without  smy  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  14564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  (J) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  no  air  carrier  shall  discontinue 
service.  In  whole  or  In  part,  unless  such 
discontinuance  is  found  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  after 
public  bearings;  to  the  Committee  in  Inter- 
state ahd  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  14555.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  pro- 
grams  to   encourage   and   assist  In   the   pro- 
vision  of    safe    and   sanitary-    housing,    with 
comprehensive  provisions  for  essential  serv- 
ices, for  older  Americans  and  those  individ- 
uals with  enduring  handicaps;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  14556.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
llnaltatlon  upon   the  amount  of  outside   in- 
come  which   an   Individual   may  earn   while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN; 
HJl.   14557.   A  bUl   to   provide   for   the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan   to  advance 
the  national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal    diseases    and    for    arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  ci:  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MALLARY: 
HJa.  14558.  A  bill  to  encourage  mid  assist 
States  and  localities  to  develop,  demonstrate, 
and  evaluate  means  of  Improving  the  utiliza- 
tion   and    effectiveness    of    human    services 
through   Integrated   planning,   management, 
and   delivery   of   those   services   In    order   to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  personal  Independ- 
ence   and    Individual    and    family    economic 
self-sufficiency;    to   the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,    Ms. 
Abzuc,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Hastings,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJl.    14559.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  14560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  presume  all 
diseases  and  tajurles  of  former  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  service-connected  disabilities;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MILLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Staek,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Sandman, 
Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.    Bafalis.     Mr.     Won    Pat.     Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Young    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.    McCormack,    Mr.    Stmms.    Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr.    Hechlee    of    West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Outer.  Mr.  Latta    Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Scherle,  and  Mr.  Wylie)  : 
H.R.   14561.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion  of   assistance  to   foreign   countries   in 
exchange   for   strategic   or  critical   raw   ma- 
terials; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.R.   14562.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  14563.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Edison  Birthplace  Natmnal 
Historic  Site;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14564.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  interception  of  commu- 
nications by  electronic  and  other  devices, 
for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the 
opening  of  any  mall,  for  the  procurement  of 
certain  records,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Conxmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas"  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Denbolm, 
Mr.  ZWACH,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Scherle)  : 
H.R.  14566.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion  into   the   United   States   of   any   fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  ROGERS 

HJft.  14508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In^rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  locreaae  the  iredlt 
against  tax  for  retirement  income;  t*  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  14667  A  btU  to  amend  the  In*rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incom  ;  tax 
deduction  for  State  and  local  utility  taxfe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    8ARASIN     (for    himself  J   Mr. 

SCHKXXBKLI.       Mr.        SCIBEXLING.       Mr. 

Steele,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  THOMPa  jn  of 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Vi  ndct 

Veen,  and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 

HJl.   14568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Re^onal 

Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  alloMade- 

quate  time  for  citizen  participation  In  pkibUc 

hearings,    and    for    other    purposes;    tc 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

merce. 

By    Mr.    SAKASIN    (for    himself 

Abzuo,   Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr.    Btthi 

Massachusetts,    Mr.   Ci.e\t!:lai 

CoNTE,   Mr.  DoNOHxrx,   Mr.    En 

Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Ooodlinc,  Mr. 

of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    OuterJ  Mr. 

Hahrington.  Mrs.  Hzckles  of 

chuMtta.     Mr.     Ktbos.     Mr. 

cazBE,  Mr.   Lono   of  Maryland^  Mr. 

MAsiOAN,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Moa| 

Mr.      MosHER.      Mr.      Murtha,  {Mr. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  Tork, 

and  Mr.  St  Oermain)  : 

H.R.   14569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regfenal 

Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  allowkde- 

quate  time  for  citizen  participation  In  pmbllc 

hearings,    and   for   other    purposes;    to]  the 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (|om- 

merce.  

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  hlmselfl  Mr. 
DzswiNSKi.   Mr.    KxMP,    Mr.   SiAXK, 
Ma.   Schroeder,  Mr.   FattntrotJ  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Mallart.  Mr.  Si 
LINO,  and  Ms.  Heckler  of  Massi^hu- 
aetts) : 
HJt.  14670.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
title  5.  United  States  Code   (known 
Freedom    of    Information    Act)    to    s; 
thoM  matters  which  In  the  Interest  ol 
national  defense  may  be  withheld  from  pub- 
lic disclosure  by  a  Federal  agency;    ta|  the 
Committee  on  (iovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself  i  Mr. 

Rehf,   Mr.   Stark.    Mrs.    Schroder, 

Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Mallary,  Mr.  ^ei- 

BERLINC,  and  Mrs.  Heckler  of  M^sa- 

chusetts)  :  I 

Hit.  14671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5Sp  of 

title  6,  United  States  Code   (known  aafthe 

Freedom  of  Information  Act) ,  to  provldi  for 

Increased    public    access   to   certain   F^e^eral 

agency  records;   to  the  Committee  on  dov- 

ernment  Operations.  ] 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  hlmself.lMr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  DerwhJbki. 
Mr.  Paunthot.  Ms.  Schroeder.Imt. 
Duncan,  Mr.  SEiBERLtNO,  Ms.  Q^ck- 
LER  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ms.  H(^Tz- 
UJM) : 


I 


HJl.  14672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  562  of 
title  6,  United  States  Oode    (known   as   the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  provide  for 
the  award  of  court  costs  and  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  to  successful  complainants  that 
seek  certain  Federal  agency  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Stark,  Ms.  Sckroeder.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.   Mallart,  Mr.   Skibxr- 
LiNO.  and  Ms.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts) : 
14573.  A  blU  to  amend  section  662  of  title 
5,  UnltMl  States  Code  (known  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act),  to  provide  for  an 
in    camera    inspection    by    the    appropriate 
court  of  certain  agency  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Obvernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Fauntrot.  Ms. 
ScHROEJER.   Mr.   Duncan,    Mr.   Mal- 
lart, Mr.  SEismLiNG,  Ms.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
HM.  14S74.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code   (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act ) .  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  reqxtnd  to  requests  for  cer- 
tain Information  no  later  than  15  days  sifter 
the  receipt  of  each  such  request;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kemp,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Derwinski, 
Mr.  Mallart,  Mr.  Sxxbsrlino,  and  Ms. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts)  : 
14S75.  A  bill  to  provide  standards  of  fair 
personal  information  practices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Krmp,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Dxrwinski, 
Mr.    Fauntrot,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr 
SBBOUJirc,    and    Ms.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts) : 
HJl.    14676.   A    bUl    to   amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
individual's  social  security  number  or  related 
records  for  any  purpose  without  his  consent 
imlees  speclflctOly  required  by  law.  and  to 
provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no  Individ- 
ual may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or  furnish 
bis  social  security  number  for  any  purpose 
not  directly  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program;    to  the  Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VIOORrrO: 
H.R.   14677.   A   bUl   to  further  amend   the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WYULER: 
HJl.  14678.  A  blU  to  extend  and  Improve 
the   Nation's   unemployment    programs    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  BADn.LO,  Mr. 
Denholm.  Mr.  Derwinbki,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL.  Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
YouNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
CorrcR,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 


sey. Mr.  HAWXIN8.  lir.  itotM,  Ua. 

SCHROEDER.  Mr.  HXLSTOWO,  Mr.   BZl- 

BERO.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Whttehurst, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Pisa,  and  Mr. 
KzMP) : 
H.J.  Res.  998.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  Imtltut- 
Ing  any  revision  in  the  method  of  calculating 
the   Consumer   Price   Index   until   such   re- 
vision  has   been  approved   by  resolution  by 
either  ^he  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  auid  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDEBJ90N  of  Calif omU  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sararin,  Mr.  Matsttnaga, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Holitixlo, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Studds, 
Ms.  CoixiNS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sarbanxs, 
Mr.  Drllums,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr. 
Setbkht.tno.  Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Ribs,  and 

Ms.   HOLTSMAJf )  : 

H.J.  Res.  999.  Joist  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  institut- 
ing any  revision  In  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  Consumer  Price  Index  tmtll  such  re- 
vision has  been  approved  by  resolution  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.  Res.  1088.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Idr.  MOORHEAD  of  CaUXoEnla: 

H.  Res.  1089.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U^.  acverelgnty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  n.S./-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  introduced  a  bill  (H.B. 
14679)  for  the  relief  of  Josephine  J.  Johnson, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

448.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Leg^lslature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  aUowlng  greater  Im- 
migration to  the  people  of  Ireland;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

449.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachiosetts,  relative  to 
Federal  participation  In  the  costs  of  the 
social  security  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  Iwas 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamks  B.  A14.KN, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabao^. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edfliard 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  folloxflng 
prayer; 

O  God.  grant  to  us  clean  hands  fend 
pure  hearts  as  we  undertake  our  ser  rice 
to  the  Nation  this  day.  As  Thou  last 
given  us  this  good  land,  rich  In  resou  ces 
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and  In  beauty,  help  us  to  conserve  its 
boimty  and  Its  beauty.  Preserve  the  peo- 
ple from  marring  the  beauty  of  this 
world  or  contaminating  its  atmosphere. 
Give  us  clean  air,  clean  water,  clean 
people,  clean  government.  Help  us  to 
make  our  cities,  towns,  and  countryside 
a  creation  of  enduring  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever.  And.  finally,  may  the  spirit  of 
the  Oreat  Galilean  be  upon  us  and  moti- 
vate us  in  our  work,  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
holy  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U-S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tesipore. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  2,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jaiob  B. 
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Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  1,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  L.  Felt- 
ner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  itomliiation 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Calen- 
dar beginning  with  Calendar  No.  762 
through  769,  with  the  exertions  of  Nos. 
765  and  766. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS  OF  THE  FILING  OF 
CERTAIN  COMMON  CARRIER  AP- 
PLICATIONS WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS     COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  1479)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  214  and  subsection 
(c)  (1)  of  section  222  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  designate  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
rather  than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy — as  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  ofiSclal  notice  of  the  filing  of  cer- 
tain applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  where  under  section  214 
applications  involve  service  to  foreign 
points,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  214  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C. 
214(b) ) ,  Is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  &rst 
sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  ( with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plications Involving  service  to  foreign 
points) ,". 

Sec  2.  That  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,"  and  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense,"  Immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
State,"  In  such  sentence. 


DIRECT  IJCENSINO  IN  THE  SAFETY 
AND  SPECIAL  AND  EXPERI- 
MENTAL RADIO  SERVICES  OP 
ALIENS.  OR  ENTERPRISES  WITH 
ALIEN  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS,  OR 
STOCKHOLDERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2457)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the 
safety  and  special  and  experimental  ra- 
dio services  directly  to  aliens,  represent- 
atives of  aliens,  foreign  corporations,  or 
domestic  corporations  with  alien  officers, 
directors,  or  stockholders;  and  to  permit 
aliens  holding  such  radio  station  licenses 
to  be  licensed  as  operators,  which  had 
been  rep>orted  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "carrier",  Insert 
"or  aeronautical  en  route  or  aeronauti- 
cal fixed":  so  as  to  make  the  blU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  tmd  House 
of  Repreaentaiivet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  303  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.8.C. 
303(1)),  Is  amended  by  deleting  paragraphs 
(2)   and  (3)  and  Inserting  th«  following: 

"(2)  Notwlthstandmg  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  an  individual  to  whom  a  radio 
station  Is  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  Issued  an  operator's  license 
to  operate  that  station. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  amateur  operator  li- 
censes which  the  Commission  may  issue  to 
aliens  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  notwithstanding  section 
301  of  this  Act  and  paragraph  (1)   of  this 


subsection,  the  Commission  may  issue  au- 
thorizations, under  such  conditions  and 
terms  as  It  may  prescribe,  to  permit  an  alien 
licensed  by  his  government  as  an  amateur 
radio  operator  to  operate  his  amateur  radio 
station  licensed  by  his  government  in  the 
United  States,  Ita  possessions,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  provided  there 
Is  In  effect  a  bUateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  alien's  govern- 
ment for  suf  ■  operation  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  by  United  States  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors. Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  not  l)e 
applicable  to  any  request  or  application  for 
or  modification,  suspension,  or  cancellation 
of  any  such  authorization." 

Sec.  2.  Section  310  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  310),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  subsection  (a),  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
sections (a),   (b),  and   (c)  : 

"(a)  The  station  license  required  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  granted  to  or  held  by 
any  foreign  government  or  the  representa- 
tive thereof. 

"(b)  No  broadcast  or  common  carrier  or 
aeronautical  en  route  or  aeronautical  fixed 
radio  station  license  shaU  be  granted  to  or 
held  by — 

"(1)  any  alien  or  the  representative  of 
any  alien; 

"(2)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  government; 

"(3)  any  corporation  of  which  any  officer 
or  director  is  an  alien  or  of  which  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  aliens  or  their  repre- 
sentatives or  by  a  foreign  government  or 
representative  thereof  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  foreign 
country; 

"(4)  any  corporation  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  other  corporation  of  which 
any  officer  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
directors  are  aliens,  or  of  which  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  capital  stock  Is  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  aliens,  their  representa- 
tives, or  by  a  foreign  government  or  repre- 
sentative thereof,  or  by  any  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  public 
interest  wUl  be  served  by  the  refusal  or 
revocation  of  such  Ucense. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  amateur  station  li- 
censes which  the  Commission  may  Issue  to 
aliens  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Commlaston 
may  Issue  authorizations,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  terms  as  It  may  prescribe,  to  per- 
mit an  alien  licensed  by  his  government  aa 
an  amateur  radio  operator  to  operate  hla 
amateur  radio  station  Uoenaed  by  his  gor- 
emment  in  the  United  States,  Its  poesesslons, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
vided there  is  in  effect  a  bilateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  alien's 
government  for  such  operation  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis  by  United  States  amateur  radio 
operators.  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  request  or  application 
for  or  modification,  suspension,  or  canceUa- 
tion  of  any  such  authorization." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  LTMITA- 
TIONS  IN  PROCEEDINGS  BY  OR 
AGAINST  COMMUNICATIONS  CAR- 
RIERS FOR  RECOVERY  OF 
CHARGES.  OVERCHARGES,  OR 
DAMAGES  NOT  BASED  ON  OVER- 
CHARGES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1227)  to  amend  section  415  of  the 
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Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  ar  lend- 
ed.  to  provide  for  a  2-year  pert  id  of 
limitations  in  proceedings  agalnsl  car- 
riers for  the  recovery-  of  overcharies  or 
damages  not  based  on  overctl  irges. 
whicli  had  been  reported  from  the  [Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amends  lents, 
on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  sub- 
sections", Insert  *'a)";  and,  after  Ine  5, 
insert : 

"la)  All  actions  at  law  by  carries  for 
recovery  of  their  lawful  charges,  o  auy 
part  thereof,  shall  be  begun,  within  two 
years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  icilon 
accrues,  and  not  after." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho  ise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stai  es  of 
America  in  Congress  nnsembled.  Ihat  s  ibsec- 
tlons  la).  (bi.  and  (c)  of  section  416  )f  tho 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amend  id  i47 
use.  415),  are  amended  to  read  as  fa  lows 

■•(a)  All  actions  at  law  by  carriers  1  ar  re- 
covery of  their  lawful  charges,  or  an;  part 
thereof,  shall  be  -legun.  within  two  years 
from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  at  rrue.s. 
and  not  after  " 

(by  All  complaints  against  carriers  I  sr  the 
n-co'.ery  of  damages  not  based  on  overc  largcs 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  riihin 
;wo  years  from  the  tln-.e  the  cau?e  of  ictlon 
accrues,  and  not  after,  subject  to  subs  ictu  n 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  For  recovery  of  overcharges  act  on  at 
law  shall  be  begun  or  complaint  fllec  with 
the  Commission  against  carriers  wlthl  i  two 
veais  from  the  time  the  cause  of  ac'.K  n  ut- 
crues.  a.id  not  after,  subject  to  subs  ctlon 
■di  of  th:s  section,  except  that  If  clal  h  for 
the  oierrharge  has  been  presented  In  w  -Itlng 
to  the  carrier  within  the  two-vear  per  od  of 
limitation  said  period  shall  be  extenC  ed  '■  j 
include  two  years  fn.m  the  time  not  re  i:: 
writing  U  given  by  the  carrier  to  the  (  lalm- 
ant  of  disallowance  c.f  the  claim,  or  an'  par: 
or   parts  thereof,  specified   in   the  notl  ;e  " 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engr  issed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ime, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERJA- 
TION  WEEK 
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The  Joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res    1 
authorize  and  request  the  President 
issue    a   proclamation    designating 
calendar  week  beginning  May  6,  19 
■  National  Historic  Preservation 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engr4ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  prfam- 
ble.  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  two  hun'ilredth  annlv 
the   founding   of   this   Republic   approa  r 
and 

Whereas  an   lndlspen.sable  element 
strength,  the  freedom,  and  the  constn|:t 
world  leadership  of  this  Nation  Is  the  k 
edge  and  appreciation  of  our  origins  anc 
tory.  of  who  we  are.  where  we  are.  and 
we  arrived  there:  and 

Whereas  the  houses  where  we  have 
the    buildings    where    we    have    worked 
streets  we  have  walked  for  more  than 
hundred   years  are   as   much   a  part  of 
heritage    as    the    wisdom    of    the    Fouifl 
Fathers  and  the  works  of  art  which 
Ing  generations  of  Americans  have  bequ^ 
ed  lo  us:  and 

Whereas  these  buildings  and  places, 
and  humble,  not  only  are  our  roots,  bu' 
also  sources  of  pride  In  our  past 
ments  and  enrich  our  lives  today;  and 
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Whereaa  historic  preservation  today  in- 
volves much  more  than  period  rooms  In 
hoube  museums,  but  means,  rather,  that  old 
homea,  public  buUdlngs.  hotels,  taverns, 
theaters,  industrial  buildings,  churches,  and 
commercial  structures  can  be  saved  and  put 
to  contemporary  use  as  living  hlstcr;.  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  Incorporated  Aith- 
In  our  planning  as  our  towns  and  cities  grow- 
to  provide  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  with 
an  environment  of  quality  and  enduring  In- 
terest: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houss  of  Hrp- 
resentativea  of  the  United  Sti  tes  of  America 
in  Congrest  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  .ssue  a  pro.la- 
matlon — 

(1)  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning May  6.  1974.  as  "National  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Week";  and 

(2)  urging  Federal.  State,  and  local  pcv- 
ernme.it  agencies,  as  \)>eU  as  citl.'ens  and 
private  organizations,  especially  the  preser- 
vation organlzaMons,  hlstcrlcil  sureties,  and 
related  groups,  to  observe  that  week  with 
educational  efforts,  ceremonies,  and  other  sp- 
propriate  activities  which  — 

I  a)  are  designated  to  call  pu'jlic  atten''on 
to  the  urgent  need  to  have  our  hl:;f,or  'and- 
marks  for  the  enjoyment  and  edlficrt.on  of 
the  cltlrens  of  this  Nation,  i.re6»>nt  and  fu- 
ture; and 

lb)  will  demonstrate  lastl.ng  respprt  lor 
this  unique  heritage 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DAY 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  RADTO 
WEEK 

The  .joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197 > 
to  authorize  the  designation  o'  the  7- 
day  period  beglrning  June  17.  1974.  and 
ending  June  23.  1974,  as  '  National  .\mT- 
teur  Radio  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, w^s  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  rrcamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  amateur 
radio  operators,  and 

Wherems  these  amateur  radio  operators 
have  served  their  feUow  Americans  on  count- 
less occasions  In  times  of  crisis,  such  as 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  power  failures,  by  relaying  information 
and  summoning  medical  and  other  assist- 
ance, and 

Wbereaa  our  amateur  radio  operators  are 
a  vital  element  In  our  clvU  defense  network, 
rendering  valuable  assistance  to  clvtl  de- 
fense personnel  In  times  of  emergency  or 
natural  disaster,  and 

Where«is  our  amateur  radio  operators  are 
an  Important  force  for  Intematloniil  un- 
derstanding and  good  wUl  among  all  people, 
opening  up  channels  of  commtmlcatlon  and 
Information  across  the  oceans  and  the  con- 
tinents, and 

Whereas  the  National  Amateur  Radio 
Field  Day  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  has  been  held  dtirtng  the  fourth 
weekend  In  June  for  many  years,  and  will 
be  held  during  the  weekend  of  June  22  and 
23,   1974:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  June  17,  1974. 
and  ending  June  23,  1974,  as  National  Ama- 
teur Radio  Week  (n  recognition  of  the  many 
contributions  of  amateur  radio  operators, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  organizations  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
join;  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  195  >  to  au"h.n- 
ize  aiid  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  13  of  each 
year  as  "American  Business  Day"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "i.SjU? " 
strike  out  "annually":  and  in  line  4, 
after  the  figure  "13' ,  strike  out  "of  each 
year ',-  so  as  to  make  th?  .loint  resolution 
re  d : 

Resolved  b-j  l.'^e  Senate  and  House  cf  Rcp- 
resentitives  of  the  United  Stiues  of  A^.erici 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Pre  side:"- 
.!  author. 7.ed  and  requested  to  isiue  a  pro> 
1  .1  i.'lu.i  designating  May  13  1374.  as  '  .\mpi- 
Ir.'-n  Bu5;ness  Day",  and  ;a'.Ur.g  upj:i  the 
peop'e  of  the  United  St;ates  and  Intereited 
t,ro'ips  and  organizations  to  observe  such  day 
w;Th  appropriate  cerenion.e-  and  activities 

Th»  amendments  were  agreed  1 3. 

The  joint  resolution  w-i.":  ordered  'o  be 
crerc^sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
t.-iird  t'm\  and  passed. 

Th?  ti:le  was  amended  ro  as  to  re  id 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the   President    to   i.>sue   a   procl?n;ation 
designating  May  13,  1974,  as  American 
Business  Day." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  '.em- 
pore.  Does  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican  lerider   desire   recognition? 

If  not,  at  this  time,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguL'^hed  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT:  PROGRESS 
IN  EN\'IRONMENTAL  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preslden:,  In 
Wa.shingt«n  and  across  the  Nation  we 
hear  more  every  day  about  the  terrible 
problems  our  country  is  facing.  I  get 
htmdreds  of  letters  every  week  from 
citizens  criticizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  write  about  the  energ>'  crisis 
and  ask  what  is  being  done  to  solve  it. 
They  complain  about  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  rampant  Inflation.  They  share 
their  concerns  about  Watergate  and  the 
decline  of  strong  moral  leadership  in 
government. 

Public  confidence  in  the  President  and 
Congress  is  lower  today  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  The  American  people  no 
longer  express  much  faith  in  their  lead- 
ers. This  Is  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  the  93d  Congress. 

One  of  our  most  important  du*ies  Ls 
to  restore  the  people's  faith  in  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  As  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  rebuilding  con- 
fidence in  our  Government.  I  am  review- 
ing some  of  the  great  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made  during  the  nearly 
17  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  In  civil 
rights  legislation,  education,  commu- 
nication, women's  rights,  and  military 
efficiency.  Today  I  want  to  review  briefly 
the  remarkable  progress  we  have  made 
in  passing  leglslatlcni  to  clean  up  our 
environment. 
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MAN   THE   POLLUTES 


Man  has  always  been  a  polluter.  Long 
before  fire  was  discovered,  we  were 
dumping  our  wastes  Into  the  surround- 
ing environment.  Although  the  Earth's 
ecological  system  could  handle  early 
forms  of  pollution,  man's  capacity  for 
growth  and  polluting  byproducts  has 
outstripped  nature's  ability  to  cope  with 
the  buildup.  The  industrial  revolution 
was  the  turning  point,  and  we  have  been 
suffering  the  burdens  of  pollution  as  well 
as  sharing  the  benefits  of  Industrial 
growth  ever  since. 

Environmental  pollution  is  a  subtle 
process.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  con- 
taminate our  air,  land,  and  water  so 
thoroughly  that  they  become  a  curse 
instead  of  a  natural  blessing.  Only  in 
tills  century  lias  it  become  clear  that 
unless  the  process  is  checked,  we  will 
eventually  poison  ourselves  in  a  disaster 
of  our  own  maidng. 

The  hazardous  effects  of  pollution, 
while  most  notable  In  the  last  decade, 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  As 
early  as  1930,  60  people  died  in  Belgium's 
Meuse  Valley  after  a  heavy  smog  settled 
over  the  area.  In  1948,  17  residents  of 
Demora,  Pa.,  died  because  of  air  pollu- 
tion. England  still  has  not  forgotten  the 
disastrous  London  fog  of  1952  that  killed 
an  estimated  4,000  pec^le. 

THX  ENVIBONMENTAL  DECADE 

Since  the  mid-sixties,  it  has  been  clear 
that  decisive  action  had  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  our  environment  and  restore 
what  had  already  been  damaged.  In  the 
1950's  our  city  dumps  were  overflowing 
with  old  car  bodies,  shattered  concrete 
from  demolished  buildings,  tin  cans, 
bottles,  and  other  solid  waste.  Food  and 
other  organic  wastes  were  being  casusilly 
dumped  into  our  waters  or  burned.  Wide- 
spread health  problems  and  more  air 
pollution  were  the  result.  Today,  with 
Federal  money,  we  have  made  a  real 
beginning  to  improve  our  incendiary 
teciiniques  and  solid  waste  disposal 
methods  so  that  some  of  these  same 
organic  wastes  can  be  recycled  and  used 
again  or  burned  more  efficiently  with  less 
pollution. 

The  Willamette  River  in  Oregon  used 
to  be  one  of  the  most  polluted  waterways 
in  America.  Fifty  years  ago,  men  used  to 
refuse  to  work  on  riverside  construction 
because  of  the  stench.  Since  then.  Gov- 
ernment funded  programs  have  been 
directed  to  the  area  and  today  thousands 
of  people  swim,  flsh,  and  water  ski  on 
that  same  river.  Just  last  faU,  Chinook 
salmon  ascended  the  Willamette  to 
spawn. 

We  can  be  thankful  to  those  who  led 
and  followed  the  public  indignation  over 
air  and  water  pollution  that  resulted 
in  the  environmental  movement  of  the 
sixties.  Congress  has  taken  far  more 
action  in  the  last  10  years  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  air.  land,  and  water  than  in  all 
of  the  previous  200  years  combined. 

nrvntON  MENTAL    POLICT    ACT 

The  concerted  public  effort  to  defend 
our  en^^ronment  culminated  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  on  January  1,  1970.  This  legislation, 
passed  by  Congress,  stands  as  a  landmark 
commitment  to  preserving  the  environ- 
ment. It  established  a  national  policy  to 


"maintain  conditions  under  which  man 
and  nature  can  eicist  in  productive  har- 
mony, and  fulfill  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans." 

Under  this  law,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  to  coordinate  environmental 
work  on  the  Federal  level  and  advise  him 
on  major  decisions  which  would  affect 
the  environment.  The  law  also  provided 
that  aU  Federal  agencies  must  file  an 
environmental  impact  statement  on  Gov- 
ernment SMJtivities  which  would  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  environment. 

In  that  same  year,  Congress  consented 
to  an  order  of  the  President  which  estab- 
lished the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  For  the  first  time  a  single  inde- 
pendent agency  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment  and  to  establish  and  enforce 
pollution  control  standards. 

The  groundwork  for  environmental 
progress  was  accomplished  by  major 
legislation  introduced  and  psissed  by 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  last  decade. 
Twenty  years  ago  scant  attention  was 
paid  to  the  need  for  preserving  the  en- 
vironment. A  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
main  legislative  efforts  of  the  last  10 
years  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  to  change  this  situation. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  estimated  that  air  pollution  costs 
$16  billion  a  year  In  health  and  property 
damage.  At  a  cost  of  only  $15  billion 
spread  over  5  years,  we  can  control  air 
pollution.  The  economic  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  stopping  air  pollution  are 
clear.  Thanks  to  progressive  laws,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  begin  reversing  such 
pollution. 

AIR   POLLtmON   ACT 

In  1955,  Congress  passed  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Act,  the  first  law  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  air  pol- 
lution research.  This  research  led  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  a  landmark  deci- 
sion to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  initiat- 
ing and  improving  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. Just  2  years  later,  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Act  expanded 
Federal  activity  to  include  setting  stand- 
ards for  automobile  emissions,  a  major 
source  of  urban  air  pollution. 

Most  current  Federal  Involvement  in 
combatting  air  pollution  is  based  on  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970.  Tliese  meas- 
ures paved  the  way  for  ongoing  efforts 
which  offer  the  hope  of  making  our  air 
fit  to  breathe  once  again.  The  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  required  the  individual  States  to 
establish  air  quality  standards  and  plans 
to  Implement  the  standards  in  desig- 
nated regions  of  the  country.  Within  3 
years,  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for 
the  clean  air  amendments  which  called 
for  national  uniform  air  quality  stand- 
ards based  on  geographic  regions.  EPA 
was  given  wide-ranging  authority  to  deal 
with  pollution  hazards.  On  the  basis  of 
this  authority.  In  1971,  EPA  established 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
for  six  principal  classes  of  air  pollution. 
Performance  standards  were  imposed  to 
limit  pollution  from  such  so'jrces  as 
steam-electric  generating  plants,  mu- 
nicipal  Incinerators   and   sulfuric   and 


nitric  acid  plants.  Furthermore,  ordinar>- 
citizens  were  specifically  authorized  to 
bring  civil  suits  against  private  or  gov- 
ernment officials  who  failed  to  abide  by 
the  new  law's  provisions.  The  public  was 
given  a  direct  opportunity  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  vital  to  its  health 
and  safety. 

Congress  has  not  failed  to  take  up  the 
fight  against  other  forms  of  pollution. 
Although  a  law  was  passed  in  1956  to 
establish  a  permanent  program  to  deal 
with  water  pollution,  major  legislation 
in  this  area  has  been  passed  only  in  the 
last  9  years. 

WATER     gUALrrT     ACT 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lished State  standards  based  on  Pedersd 
criteria.  This  became  the  basis  for  im- 
proving our  interstate  waterways.  Since 
1965,  over  90  percent  of  all  interstate  wa- 
ters have  been  classified  for  recreation, 
flsliing,  or  wildlife  uses,  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  water  quality. 

Following  the  disastrous  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  spill  in  1969,  Congress  passed 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act. 
This  law  provided  for  controlling  and 
cleaning  up  oil  spills  and  other  hazard- 
ous substances.  It  also  established  a  lia- 
bility of  $14  million  for  every  such 
incident. 

In  1972.  the  existing  legislation  was 
consolidated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  1972  Clean  Water 
Amendments  had  one  main  objective:  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  en-vironmental 
integrity  of  the  Nation  s  waters.  Two 
goals  were  set.  The  discharge  of  all  pol- 
lutants of  navigable  waters  was  to  be 
eliminated  by  1985.  Further,  interim  lev- 
els of  water  quality  were  to  be  established 
by  1983.  EPA  was  authoiized  to  enforce 
the  water  pollution  laws  through  both 
administrative  and  judicial  channels. 
And,  £is  is  the  case  for  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
citizens  were  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  standards. 

Congress  has  also  played  a  large  role  in 
formulating  a  new  concept  of  managing 
solid  wastes.  Although  we  Americans  ac- 
count for  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  use  up  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  Earth's  industrial  raw  materials. 
Needless  to  say,  this  has  led  to  a  terrific 
amount  of  solid  waste.  No  one  who  has 
ever  lived  near  a  jimlcyard  or  within 
smelling  distarce  of  open  trash  dumps 
has  to  be  told  how  casually  we  have  dis- 
posed of  these  wastes  in  the  past.  Not 
only  is  solid  waste  an  eyesore,  it  repre- 
sents a  serious  economic  drain  on  natural 
resources.  Many  of  the  things  we  throw 
away  can  be  recycled  and  used  again  for 
productive  purposes.      ^ 

Passage  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  of  1965  was  the  first  significant  in- 
terest shown  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  better  manage- 
ment of  solid  waste.  Grants  were  made 
under  this  au:t  to  demonstrate  new  tech- 
nology for  solid  waste  disposal.  The  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970  went  a  step 
further.  This  time  the  thrust  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  effort  was  directed  to 
recycling  and  recovering  valuable  waste 
materials. 

NOISE  ABATEMENT 

Strides  have  been  made  in  other  areas 
of  environmental  concern  as  well.  The 
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Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of 
1970  was  passed  to  direct  the  SPA  to 
study  the  effect  of  noise  on  public  health 
and  safety.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  to  cooidlnate 
research  in  this  area  and  to  provide  for 
the  setting  of  Federal  noise  emission 
standards.  In  1970,  EPA  was  also  enlarged 
with  the  responsibility  for  regelating 
pesticides  in  the  public  Interest.  Tlie  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972 
expanded  the  necessary  authority  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has 
acted  to  make  positive  change*.  The 
American  people  can  be  proud  of  these 
efforts  to  stop  the  tide  of  environmental 
destruction  and  begin  to  rebuild. 

I  do  not  mean  to  paint  an  unrealls- 
tically  rosy  picture.  To  do  so  wouW  per- 
haps encourage  us  to  let  down  our  puard. 
We  may  forget  that  the  struggle  to  re- 
claim and  enhance  our  enylronment  Is 
going  to  take  years  of  concerted;  effort 
and  constant  vigilance. 

It  is  not  enough  to  pass  good  laws  and 
express  a  national  commitment  to  clean 
up  the  environment.  The  laws  nnxst  be 
enforced.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
translate  public  commitment  into  posi- 
tive action.  Legitimate  criticisms  have 
been  directed  against  failures  to  f oite  full 
compliance  with  the  envlronmenbil  leg- 
islation Congress  has  passed.  Pir  ex- 
ample, money  is  needed  to  implem«ftt  the 
provisions  of  these  laws.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  has  impounded  some 
of  the  funds  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  envlroni^iental 
programs. 

what's  snu,  wxoKCT 

The  Environmental  Protection  ^g^ncv 
has  at  times  dragged  Its  feet  In  gjettlng 
tough  on  pollution.  Compliance  dead- 
lines have  been  extended  or  delafed  in 
some  vital  programs.  The  solid  Iwaste 
management  program  has  been  riartlc- 
ularly  hard  hit.  Its  budget  was  cuffby  82 
percent  and  Its  manpower  reduced  from 
310  to  118.  EPA  has  also  waffled  «n  ef- 
forts to  prohibit  some  toxic  subsiances 
from  being  discharged  into  the  Nation's 
waters.  This  issue  is  now  under  lltl^tion. 

EPA  has  not  always  pushed  as  h4rd  as 
possible  to  enforce  the  Clean  AirlAct's 
provisions.  Ccurt  action  was  nee<fcd  to 
require  the  Agency  to  take  steps  t<:  pre- 
vent the  significant  deterioration  i  if  air 
quality  In  places  where  it  Is  now  rela- 
tively clean. 

Another  area  where  improvenu  tit  is 
needed  is  mass  transportation.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  the  improvemi  nt  in 
air  quality  from  automobile  em  ssion 
control  devices  may  well  be  outwe  ghed 
by  ever-growing  private  transport  tion. 
Ironically,  the  energy  crisis,  \  hlch 
should  make  clear  as  never  befor  the 
need  for  wise  use  of  all  our  natun  I  re- 
sources, is  being  taken  as  an  excu  e  by 
some  interests  to  call  for  a  retreat  Trom 
the  hard -won  progress  we  have  all  eady 
made.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  bo  y  of 
environmental  legislation  which  has 
•been  developed  over  the  past  decade  is 
xmder  wholesale  assault  from  some 
quarters.  Project  "Independence"  elies 
heavily  on  greatly  expanding  the  nun- 
ber  of  nuclear  powerplants  now  \  nder 
operation.  Yet  we  dare  not  risk  th<  pos- 


sible consequences  of  such  action  un- 
less the  many  questions  of  safety  and 
technical  performance  are  fully  an- 
swered to  the  public's  satisfaction. 

ENXHOT  NErO  NO  ALIBI  TOR  POLLUTION 

There  are  particularly  disturbing  re- 
ports of  a  proposal  being  debated  within 
the  administration  which  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  waive  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statements  on  a  wide 
range  of  energy  projects.  Presumably 
this  would  include  strip  mining  on  Gov- 
ernment lands,  nuclear  powerplant  de- 
velopment, refinery  construction  and  cer- 
tain dumping  practices  which  now  re- 
quire a  Federal  permit.  To  its  credit,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  re- 
sisting any  such  efforts  to  weaken  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
However,  a  strong  determination  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple may  be  needed  to  rebuff  any  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  implement  such  a  proposal. 

In  looking  at  the  total  costs  involved 
in  developing  our  energ>-  resources,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  external  costs  of 
environmental  pollution.  We  will  not 
profit  by  having  more  energy  if  the  en- 
vironment which  sustains  Its  use  is  de- 
stroyed In  the  process. 

GSEAT  STRmXS 

There  are  problems  remaining  and  we 
must  not  minimize  them.  But  we  have  in- 
deed made  great  strides  in  dealing  with 
a  situation  which  Just  10  years  ago 
seemed  beyond  our  control.  Although  our 
goals  have  not  yet  been  realized — far 
from  It — a  solid  foimdation  for  improve- 
ment has  been  laid.  At  a  time  when 
Americans  are  doubting  that  Govern- 
ment can  function  responsibly,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  remember  what  we  have 
done  right — and  that  our  present  uncer- 
tainty not  weaken  our  resolve  to  follow 
through  on  the  positive  goals  which  have 
been  established. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  keep  In  mind 
President  Nixon's  words  in  signing  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act: 

The  nlneteen-seventles  absolutely  must  be 
the  years  when  America  pays  tta  debt  to  the 
past  by  reclaiming  the  purity  of  Its  air.  Its 
waters  and  our  living  environment.  It  Is 
literally  now  or  never. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  we  have  had,  a  very  recent  de- 
velopment which  has  not  come  to  fruition 
yet,  has  been  the  development  In  an 
Army  laboratory  in  Massachusetts  of  a 
process  of  developing  ethyl  alcohol  or 
ethanol  out  of  waste.  We  have  100  billion 
pounds  of  waste  a  year  in  this  country 
and  It  would  be  a  marvelous  resource  if 
we  could  recycle  it  and  use  It. 

The  Army  laboratory  has  determined 
that  it  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  20 
centa  a  gallon  and  blended  with  gasoline 
it  could  cut  the  cost  of  gas  by  about  20 
cents  or  to  35  cents  per  gallon.  Further- 
more, by  a  minor  modernization  of 
engines  it  might  be  used  as  the  principal 
fuel  to  drive  our  engines  100  percent.  We 
are  not  home  free  on  this.  It  would  take 
5  or  6  years  to  fully  develop  but  it  offers 
a  great  promise  and  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity for  us  to  convert  much  of  our 
waste  into  useful  material  by  this  re- 
cycling process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  if  he  has  a  little 
time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  yield  whatever 
time  I  tiave  left  to  the  Senator  from 
Ikfichlgan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  xmder 
the  special  order  who  is  to  be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  under  the  original  time 
allotted  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  merely  wish  to  take 
a  momoit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  an  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  but  the  Senator  has  not  asked 
recognition  imder  that  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator be  recognized  under  his  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  desire  recognition 
imder  the  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  if  there  is  no  time 
available  under  the  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  the  series  of 
speeches  he  has  been  making  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  which  he  has  entitled, 
"What's  Right  With  America." 

It  Is  very  easy  and  perhaps  too  much 
a  part  of  human  nature  for  all  of  us,  as 
Individuals,  as  families,  eis  members  of 
local  governmental  units  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — to  focus  our  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  on  our  problems. 
Of  course,  these  are  serious  problems, 
and  it  is  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  seek  solutions  and  remedies  for 
those  problems  that  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  CtHigress. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  that  we  seldom 
take  time  out  to  recognize  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  or  to  count  the  many 
blessings  that  are  ours.  The  other  night, 
in  his  appearance  before  the  UJS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  President  Nixon  made 
the  statement  that  although  the  United 
States  has  problems — some  of  them  very 
serious — he  would  not  trade  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country  for  those  of  any 
other  country  Jn  the  world. 

Surely,  it  Is  good  for  the  institution  of 
Congress,  and  I  t)elleve  it  is  good  for  the 
soul  of  the  Nation  to  hear  speeches 
once  in  a  while  like  those  in  the  series 
being  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. So,  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
believe  he  Is  making  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution as  one  Senator,  I  appreciate  the 
research  which  has  been  done  to  develop 
this  series  of  addresses,  even  though  I 
might  not  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said. 

I  feel  certain  that  his  effort  Is  appre- 
ciated by  others  In  the  Congress  and  In 
the  Nation. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Michigan, 
the  Republican  whip.  I  want  to  stress 
the  fact  that  what  the  Senator  said  this 
morning  is  most  useful  because  these  are 
bipartisan  achievements  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing; not  only  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House,  but  also  of  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  Congress. 

In  looking  over  all  the  achievements 
I  have  talked  about  that  occurred  to  the 
last  17  or  18  years,  they  are  very  sub- 
stantial and  there  have  been,  few  if  any 
periods  In  the  200-year  history  of  our 
coimtry  when  we  have  been  as  success- 
ful in  solving  our  problems  as  in  the 
past  decade.  We  do  have  many  prob- 
lems and  we  have  made  many  mistakes, 
but  putting  It  all  together,  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  and  is  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  I  think  that  we  have  lost 
the  perspective  we  should  have  because 
there  has  been  so  much  criticism  and 
c3mlclsm  but  as  a  result  we  have  lost 
some  of  the  confidence  we  need  to  con- 
tinue progress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  against  my  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Mathias  be 
vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  under  my  order. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  prevlotis  order,  there  will  be  a  porlod 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
speeches  of  Senators  limited  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Is  there  routine  morning  business  to 
be  transacted? 


TRANSCRIPTB  OP  TAPES  SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  PRESIDENT:  PUB- 
LIC TRANSCRIPTS— I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  30  the  President  of  the  United 
States  caused  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judlciury  the 
transcripts  of  certain  tapes,  which  tapes 
had  been  subpenaed,  among  other  ma- 
terials, by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  connection  with  Its  Impeachment 
inquiry.  The  transcripts,  together  with 
introductory  matter  have  been  printed 
in  a  single  volume  by  the  Public  Printer. 

The  transcripts  themselves  run  from 
page  55  of  the  voluminous  volume 
through  page  1293.  The  first  meeting  to 
which  the  transcripts  refer,  occurred  on 
September  15,  1972. 

Last  evening,  I  read  the  transcripts  of 
the  tape  recordirig  of  that  meetmg, 
which  occurred  between  the  President, 
Mr.  Haldeman,  and  Mr.  Dean.  I  also  read 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  meet- 
ing that  occurred  on  February  28,  1973, 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Dean,  in 
the  oval  o£Bce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcripts  of  those  meetings,  they  hav- 
ing become  public  property  already,  be 
printed  in  fee  Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and,  of  course,  I 
shall  not  object — I  believe  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is  per- 
forming a  valuable  service,  indeed.  I 
have  given  thought  to  making  a  request 
similar  to  the  request  made  by  the  ma- 
jority whip.  Of  course,  now  I  shall  not 
do  so. 

Considering  the  work  that  will  be  In- 
volved for  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for 
this  project,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that 
this  material  be  printed  in  the  Record 
only  once.  I  hope  notice  of  this  action 
will  be  taken  by  other  Senators  and  by 
House  Members,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  making  the 
insertions  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate.  Once  all  of  the  material  has  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  of 
course,  it  will  be  available  equally  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Would  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia agree  with  that  observation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do 
agree,  Mr.  President.  It  is  my  mtention — 
and  I  have  already  spoken  to  the  dis- 
tmg\ilshed  assistant  Republican  leader 
about  this  matter,  and  indicated  my  in- 
tention to  proceed  in  this  fashion,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader — to  Insert  in  the  Record 
each  day,  without  comment  on  my  part 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  transcripts  as  I 
personally  read  them  on  the  preceding 
evenings 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  assume  that  each  in- 
stallment printed  will  consist  of  at  least 
one  or  more  complete  meetings  as  tran- 
scribed in  full. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  other  suggestion  I  woxild  make.  I 
imderstand  that  a  summary  statement 
precedes  the  transcript  of  the  first  meet- 
ing. There  is  also  an  index.  Even  though 
the  page  numbers  might  not  be  appli- 
cable. I  believe  inclusion  of  the  Index  or 
an  index  could  be  useful. 


I  suggest  that  the  majority  whip 
might  wish  to  consider  mcludlng  that 
material  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  made  a 
worthwhile  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  Index.  I  would  not  myself  Include 
the  explanatory  material  preceding,  for 
this  reason:  I  think  the  material  could 
be  judged  by  some  persons  to  be  self- 
serving.  I  do  not  intend  to  comment,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  transcripts  as  I 
place  them  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that 
among  the  public,  which  Is  entitled  to 
read  the  transcripts,  many  persons 
would  be  imable  to  pay  $12.50  for  the 
printed  compilation;  and  even  though 
many  persons  are  able  to  pay  $12.50,  they 
may  be  unable  to  get  the  volumes  because 
of  the  difiQculties  entailed  in  printing 
and  distributing  them. 

I  would  not  personally  add  the  ex- 
planatory material;  I  would  want  each 
reader  to  conclude  for  himself,  without 
any  comment  thereon,  by  me  or  anyone 
else,  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  transcripts.  However,  I  can- 
not bar  another  Senator  from  placing 
the  introductory  material  Into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  majority 
whip  would  accept  a  suggestion.  My 
thinking  is  that,  regardless  of  whether 
portions  may  be  self-serving,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  make  all  the  materials  avail- 
able, without  omission,  by  printing  it  to 
the  Recokd. 

If  the  majority  whip  prefers  not  to 
include  that  summary  within  the  scope 
of  his  request,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
object  if  I  request  that  this  matter  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  also 
that  it  will  be  appropriately  positioned  in 
connection  with  the  materials  inserted 
by  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  not  object  because,  again,  the 
introductory  material  Is  also  public  mat- 
ter. I  would  certainly  have  no  objection  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip 
wishes  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  requests 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the 
distinguishd  minority  whip  (Mr. 
Griffin)? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
appendices  be  included  in  their  proper 

order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  either  of  the 
requests  of  the  Senators? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Submission  of  Recorded  P^residential  Con- 

VKBSATIONS  to  the  COlCMmXE  ON  THE 
JTJDICIAET  OF  THE  HOtTBE  OF  RKPUBENTA- 
TIVES 

(By  President  Richard  Nixon) 

On  AprU  11.  1974,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  caused  a  subpoena  to  be  Issued 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
turnable on  AprU  26,  1974.  The  subpoena 
called  for  the  production  of  tapes  and  other 
materials  relating  to  forty-two  Presidential 
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conversations.  With  respect  to  all  but  bhree 
of  these  conversations,  the  subpoena  ^lled 
for  the  production  of  the  tapes  and  riated 
materials  without  regard  to  the  subject 
matter,  or  matters,  dealt  with  in  theselcon- 
versatlons.  In  the  President's  view,  siih  a 
broad  scale  subpoena  la  unwarranted.  Ap  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Nixon  vs.  Siriok  has 
stated,  "wholesale  public  access  to  Execu- 
tive deliberations  and  documents  ^uld 
cripple  the  Executive  as  a  co-equal  branch," 
and  as  the  President  has  repeatedly  slEited, 
he  will  not  participate  In  the  destruction  of 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Oiilted 
States  by  permitting  unlimited  acce48  to 
Presidential  conversations  and  documents. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  | does 
recognize  that  the  House  Committee  oi  the 
Judiciary  has  constitutional  responslblltles 
to  examine  fully  Into  his  conduct  and  cfiere- 
fore  the  President  has  provided  the  anaexed 
transcript*  of  all  or  portions  of  the  saub- 
poenaed  conversations  that  were  recorded 
and  of  a  number  of  additional  no^sub- 
poenaed  conversations  that  clearly  fehow 
what  knowledge  the  President  had  «f  an 
alleged  cover-up  of  the  Watergate  brs^-ln 
and  what  actions  he  took  when  be  w$^  In- 
formed of  the  cover-up.  The  Presldei^  be- 
lieves that  these  are  the  matters  Ithat 
primarily  concern  the  Congress  andi  the 
American  people.  | 

In  order  that  the  Committee  may  be  ^tls- 
fled  that  he  has  In  fact  disclosed  thlS|  per- 
tinent material  to  the  Committee,  the  presi- 
dent has  invited  the  Chairman  and  ragklng 
minority  member  to  review  the  subpoenaed 
tapes  to  satisfy  themselves  that  a  fu^  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  pertinent  Icon- 
tents  of  these  tapes  has.  Indeed,  been  4>ade. 
If,  after  such  review  they  have  any  quei^lons 
regarding  his  conduct,  the  President  has 
stated  that  he  stands  ready  to  respond  f  nder 
oath  to  written  interrogatories  and  tojzneet 
with  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mUiorlty 
member  of  the  Committee  at  the  White  1  louse 
to  dlscviss  these  matters   If  they  so  d  eslre. 

The  President  is  making  this  res|  onee, 
which  exceeds  the  material  called  for  1 1  the 
subpoena.  In  order  that  the  Committer  will 
be  able  to  carry  out  its  responslbtlltlei  and 
bring  this  matter  to  an  expeditious  con- 
clusion. 

The  attached  transcripts  represent  th(  best 
efforts  accurately  to  transcribe  the  ma  «rlal 
contained  on  the  recording  tapes.  ExpK  tlves 
have  been  omitted  In  the  Interest  of  good 
taste,  except  where  necessary  to  depK  ;  ac- 
curately the  context  of  the  conversi  tlon. 
Characterization  of  third  persons.  In  fa:  mesa 
to  them,  and  other  material  not  relati  tg  to 
the  President's  conduct  has  been  om  tted, 
except  where  inclusion  U  relevant  and  ma- 
terial as  hearing  on  the  President's  coi  luct. 

In  order  that  the  material  submltt  d  In 
this  response  to  the  Committee's  sub]  oena 
can  be  viewed  In  the  context  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  Watergate  Incident }  and 
thereafter,  the  following  summary  ls|pro- 
vlded. 

THX    BREAK- IK    AT    THX    WATERGATE — JVV(%     IT, 
1972 

occurred 


t ) 


P  -es 


When  the  break-In  at  Watergate 
and  the  participants  were  arrested,  the 
dent  was  In  Florida.  As  he  has  stated 
times,  he  had   no  prior  knowledge  of 
activity  and  had   nothing  whatsoever 
with   It.   No  one  has  stated  otherwise 
even  Mr.  Dean,  former  Counsel  to  the 
dent,  who  Is  the  only  one  who  has  made 
charges  against  the   President.   During 
course  of  Dean's  conversation  with  the 
dent   on   February   28,    1973,   the 
stated  to  Dean : 

P.  Of  course  I  am  not  dumb  and  I 
never  forget  when  I  heard  about 
entry  and  bugging.  I  thought  "What  Is 
What  Is  the  matter  with  these  people 
they  crazy?"  I  thought  they  were  nuts 

During  the  conversation  between  the  Ifevsl 


I  resl- 
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do 

not 

sl- 
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the 

Aesl- 

Presjlent 
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his? 

are 


dent  and  Dean  on  the  morning  of  March  31. 
1973,  the  tape  of  which  has  also  previously 
been  provided  the  Committee,  Dean  strongly 
disclaimed  to  the  President  that  anyone  at 
the  White  House  knew  of  the  break-In  In 
advance. 

D.  I  honestly  believe  that  no  one  over  here 
knew  that.  I  know  tl^t  aa  Ood  Is  my  maker 
I  had  DO  knowledge  that  they  were  going  to 
do  this. 

In  the  conversation  of  the  President  with 
Mr,  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrllchman  on  the 
a7th  of  March  1973,  the  following  exchange, 
which  conclusively  demonstrates  the  Preel- 
dent'a  lack  of  foreknowledge,  took  place: 

H.  O'Brien  raised  the  question  whether 
Dean  acttially  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  In  the  Intelligence  area  between  the 
time  of  the  meetings  In  Mitchell's  office, 
when  he  said  don't  do  anything,  and  the  time 
of  the  Watergate  discovery.  And  I  put  that 
very  question  to  Dean,  and  he  said.  "Ab- 
solutely nothing." 

P.  I  woxild — the  reason  I  would  totally 
agree — that  I  would  believe  Dean  there  (un- 
intelligible) he  would  be  lying  to  us  about 
that.  But  I  would  believe  for  another  rea- 
son— that  he  thought  It  was  a  stupid  damn 
idea. 

E.  There  just  isn't  a  scintilla  of  hint  that 
Dean  knew  about  this.  Dean  was  pretty  good 
all  through  that  period  of  time  In  sharing 
things,  and  be  was  tracking  with  a  number 
of  us  on — 

P.  Well,  you  know  the  thing  the  reason 
that  (unintelligible)  thought — and  this  In- 
cidentally covers  Colson — and  I  don't  know 
whether  — .  I  know  that  most  everybody  ex- 
cept Bob.  and  perhaps  you,  think  Colson 
knew  all  about  It.  But  I  was  talking  to  Col- 
son, remember  exclusively  about — and  may- 
be that  was  the  point— -exclusively  about 
Issues. . . . 

•   •  • 

P.  Right.  That  was  what  It  Is.  But  In  all 
those  talks  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity.  He 
was  always  coming  to  me  with  ideas,  but  Col- 
son In  that  entire  period,  Jchn,  didn't  men- 
tion It.  I  think  he  would  have  said.  "Look 
we've  gotten  some  Information."  but  he  never 
said  they  were.  Haldeman,  In  this  whole  pe- 
riod, Haldeman  I  am  sure — Bob  and  you.  he 
talked  to  both  of  you  about  the  cami>algn. 
Never  a  word.  I  mean  maybe  all  of  you  knew 
but  didn't  tell  me.  but  I  can't  believe  that 
Colaon — well — 

ALLEGATIONS    OF    A    COVES-UP    PRIOR    TO 
MARCH     31.     1973 

Of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  pub- 
licly with  respect  to  allegations  of  an  Illegal 
cover-up  of  the  Watergate  break- In  prior  to 
March  31,  1973.  only  Mr.  Dean  has  accused 
the  President  of  participation  In  such  a  cover- 
up.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  Dean  stated  (Bk.  4.  p.  1436)'  that 
he  was  "certain  after  the  September  15  meet- 
ing that  the  President  was  fully  aware  of  the 
cover-up".  However,  in  answering  questions 
of  Senator  Baker,  he  modified  this  by  stating 
It  "is  an  inference  of  mine.'  (Bk.  4,  p.  147S) 
lAter  he  admitted  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  President  knew  on  September 
15th  about  a  cover-up  of  Watergate.  (Bk.  4. 
p. 1483) 

The  tape  of  the  conversation  between  the 
President  and  Dean  on  September  15,  1972, 
does  not  In  any  way  support  Dean's  testimony 
that  the  President  was  "fully  aware  of  the 
cover-up."  The  tape  of  September  16,  1973. 
does  indeed  contain  a  passage  In  which  the 
President  does  congratulate  Dean  for  doing 
a  good  Job: 

P.  Oh  well,  this  Is  a  can  of  worms  as  you 
know  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  went  on.  And  the 
people  who  worked  this  way  are  awfully  em- 
barrassed. 


•References  to  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  are  Indicated  "(Bk.  — . 
P— )•" 


P.  But  the  way  you  have  bandied  all  this 
seems  to  me  has  been  very  skillful  putting 
your  Angers  In  the  leaks  that  have  sprung 
here  and  sprung  there. 

This  was  said  in  the  context  not  of  a  crim- 
inal plot  to  obstruct  Justice  as  Dean  alleges, 
but  rather  In  the  context  of  the  politics  of 
the  matter,  such  as  civil  suits,  counter-suits. 
Democratic  efforts  to  exploit  Watergate  as  a 
political  Issue  and  the  like.  The  reference  to 
"putting  yoiu-  finger  in  the  teaks"  was  clearly 
related  to  the  handling  of  the  political  and 
public  relations  aspect  of  the  matter.  At  no 
point  was  the  word  "contained"  used  as  Dean 
Insisted  had  been  the  case  In  hts  testimony. 
(Bk.  4,  pp.  1476,  1477) 

This  is  an  example  of  the  possible  am- 
biguities that  the  President  says  exists  in 
these  tapes  that  someone  with  a  motive  to 
discredit  the  President  could  take  out  of 
context  and  distort  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 

If  Dean  did  In  fact  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  aware  of  efforts  Illegally  to  conceal 
the  break-in  prior  to  March  31.  1973.  It  Is 
strange  that  Dean  on  that  date  felt  com- 
pelled to  disclose  to  the  President  for  the 
first  time  what  he  later  testified  the  President 
already  knew. 

Further  questions  of  Dean's  credibility 
concerning  the  President's  conduct  are  raised 
by  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  that  It  was  on  March  13.  1973, 
that  he  told  the  President  about  money  de- 
mands and  threats  of  blackmail  (Bk.  3,  pp. 
995,  996) .  He  said  he  was  "very  clear"  about 
this  date.  (Bk.  4.  p.  1567)  It  now  develops 
that  the  conversation  with  the  President, 
on  the  date  of  which  Dean  was  so  clear,  did 
not  In  fact  take  place  until  the  morning  of 
March  21,  1973,  as  the  President  has  always 
contended.  At  no  point  In  the  tape  of  the 
March  13, 1973,  conference  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  is  there  a^iy  reference  to 
threats  of  blackmail  or  raising  a  million  dol- 
lars. These  references  are  contained  In  the 
tape  of  the  March  21.  1973.  AM.  meeting 
between  the  President  and  Dean. 

This  discrepancy  in  Dean's  testimony  from 
the  tapee  of  these  two  meetings  is  surprising 
In  the  light  of  Dean't  self -professed  excellent 
memory  (Bk.  4,  p.  1433)  and  the  certainty 
with  which  he  fixed  the  date  of  the  blackmail 
disclosure  as  March  13,  1973.  rather  than 
March  21,  1973.  Curiously,  on  April  18,  1973, 
as  evidenced  by  the  recording  of  his  meeting 
on  that  morning  with  the  President,  Dean 
recalled  very  speclflcaUy  that  his  revelation 
to  the  President  was  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  Friday  (March  33)  that  the 
Watergate  defendants  were  sentenced. 

Dean's  testimony  to  the  Senate  may  have 
been  simply  an  error,  of  course,  or  it  may 
have  been  an  effort  to  have  his  disclosures 
to  the  President  predate  what  was  then  at 
least  thought  to  be  the  date  of  the  last  pay- 
ment to  Hunt's  attorney  for  his  fees,  namely 
March  20.  1973.  (Bk.  9,  p.  3799).  As  far  as 
the  President  is  concerned,  however,  it  makes 
no  difference  when  this  payment  was  made: 
he  not  only  opposed  the  payment,  but  never 
even  knew  that  It  had  been  made  until  mld- 
Aprll  when  the  facts  were  finally  disclosed  to 
him. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Dean  testified  that  on  March  30,  1973, 
he  told  his  attorneys  "everything  Uiat  1  could 
remember."  (Bk.  3,  p.  1009)  Yet  Dean's  list 
of  AprU  14  of  persons  whom  he  believed  were 
Indlctoble  did  not  Include  the  President. 
(Ex.  34-37)  Attorney  General  Eelndlenst 
testified  that  Mr.  Silbert,  who  had  been  in- 
terviewing Mr.  Dean  and  conferring  at  length 
with  his  coTinsel,  reported  on  the  night  of 
AprU  14.  1973,  that  "Nothing  was  said  to  me 
that  night  that  would  implicate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  (Bk.  9,  p.  8686) 
This  same  thing  was  confirmed  oy  Mr.  Peter- 
sen who  testified  that  as  of  Apra  27  they  had 
no  Information  Implicating  the  President. 
(Bk.  9.  pp.  3636.  3636)  In  fact  it  was  not 
untu  after  April  30,   1978.  when  Dean  was 
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discharged  that  he  for  the  first  time  charged 
the  President  with  knowledge  of  a  cover-up 
as  early  as  September  16, 1972. 

THE  UErriNG  OF  MARCH  21,  1973,  A.M.  BETWEEN 

THE  PREsmorr  and  dean  and  later  halde- 
man 

On  or  about  February  27,  1973,  Dean  had 
been  Instructed  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  regarding  the  Executive  Privilege 
Issues  raised  in  the  context  of  the  Gray  nom- 
ination hearings  and  the  prospective  Ervin 
Committee  hearings,  rather  than  to  E3u:llch- 
man  as  it  was  taking  up  too  much  of  Mr. 
Ehrllchman's  time  from  his  regular  duties. 
(Bk.  7.  p.  3739)  Previous  to  this  Dean  bad 
been  keeping  himself  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  FBI  and  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Investigation  on  Watergate  so  that  he 
could  keep  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  in- 
formed. Both  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst 
and  Mr.  Petersen  confirmed  that  Dean  had 
represented  to  them  that  he  was  "responsible 
to  keep  the  President  Informed."  (Bk.  9,  p. 
3618):  that  he  "had  been  delegated  by  the 
President  to  be  posted  and  kept  Informed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  Investigation". 
(Bk.  9.  pp.  3575,  3576,  3662)  It  Is  equally 
clear  from  the  recorded  conversations  be- 
tween Dean  and  the  President  that  he  did 
not  keep  the  President  fully  Informed  untU 
March  21,  1973.'  Indeed,  on  AprU  16,  1973, 
Dean  so  acknowledged  that  fact  to  the  Presi- 
dent, when  he  said : 

D.  I  have  tried  all  along  to  make  sure  that 
anything  I  passed  to  you  didn't  cause  you 
any  personal  problem. 

An  analysis  of  the  March  21,  1973,  A.M. 
conversation  thus  becomes  Important  in  as- 
sessing the  conduct  of  the  President.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  President  and  Dean 
talked  by  telephone  and  Dean  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  President.  They  met  the 
next  morning,  alone,  at  first,  and  later  Mr. 
Haldeman  Joined  them  about  half  way 
through  the  meeting,  rather  than  for  only 
the  last  few  minutes,  as  Dean  testified.  (Bk. 
4,  p.  1383)  After  some  preliminary  remarks 
concerning  the  Gray  confirmation  hearings. 
Dean  stated  the  real  purpose  for  the  meet- 
ing: 

D.  The  reason  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
talk  this  morning  is  because  In  our  conver- 
sations /  have  the  impTeaaion  that  you  don't 
know  everything  I  know  and  It  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  you  to  make  Judgments 
that  only  you  can  make  en  some  of  these 
things  and  I  thought  that — (Emphasis  sup- 
plied) 

He  then  proceeded  to  detail  lor  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  believed  the  President  should 
be  made  aware  of,  first  In  the  "overall". 

Dean  stated,  "We  have  a  cancer  within, 
close  to  the  Presidency,  that  is  growing."  and 
that  "p)eople  are  going  to  start  perjuring 
themselves.  .  .  ."   He   described    the   genesis 


•  Apparently  Dean  even  on  March  21,  1973, 
concealed  other  matters  from  the  President 
as  well.  In  VJ.  v.  Stans,  et  al,  he  testified 
that  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  made  calls 
to  the  BEC,  he  told  the  President,  "no  one 
at  the  White  House  has  done  anything  for 
Vesco."  Of  course  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  true  If  Dean  did  make  such 
calls  for  he  certainly  was  at  the  White  House. 

Among  the  other  significant  matters  which 
Dean  did  not  report  to  the  President,  even  on 
March  21,  1973,  were  (1)  that  Dean  had  as- 
sisted Magruder  In  preparing  his  perjiired 
Grand  Jury  testimony;  (2)  that  Dean  had 
authozised  promises  of  executive  clemency 
to  be  made  to  Watergate  defendants:  (3) 
that  he  bad  personally  handled  money  which 
went  to  the  Watergate  defendants;  (4)  that 
he  bad  delivered  documents  from  Hunt's 
safe  to  F3I.  Director  Gray;  (6)  that  Dean 
had  personally  destroyed  documents  from 
Hunt's  safe;  or  (6)  that  Dean  had  ordered 
Hunt  out  of  ths  country,  and  then  retracted 
the  order. 


of  the  DNC  break-in;  the  employment  of 
Llddy;  the  formulation  of  a  series  of  plans 
by  Uddy  which  Dean  disavowed,  as  did  Mr. 
Haldeman;  the  belief  that  the  CREP  had  a 
lawful  Intelligence  gathering  operation  and 
the  receipt  of  Information  from  this  source; 
and  the  arrest  at  the  DNC  on  June  17,  1972. 
He  then  informed  the  President  of  a  call  to 
Llddy  shortly  thereafter  Inquiring  "... 
whether  anybody  In  the  White  House  was  In- 
volved In  this"  and  the  response  "No,  they 
weren't." 

Dean  then  advised  the  President  of  the 
allegation  that  Magruder  and  Porter  had 
committed  perjury  before  the  grand  Jury  In 
denying  knowledge  that  the  DNC  was  to  be 
bugged.  He  did  not  tell  the  President  he 
had  helped  "prepare"  Magmder's  testimony 
as  he  later  admitted  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. (Bk.  3,  p.  1206)  Dean  said  he  did  not 
know  what  Mitchell  had  testified  to  before 
the  grand  Jury. 

Dean  next  laid  out  for  the  President  what 
happened  after  June  17.  He  Informed  the 
President  "I  was  under  pretty  clear  Instruc- 
tions not  to  Investigate  this  ...  I  worked 
on  a  theory  of  containment — to  try  to  hold 
it  right  where  It  was",  and  he  admitted  that 
he  was  "totally  aware"  of  what  the  FBI  and 
grand  Jury  was  doing.  Throughout  these  dis- 
closures the  President  asked  Dean  a  number 
of  questions  such  as: 

P.  Tell  me  this:  did  Mitchell  go  along? 

P.  Did  Colson  know  what  they  (Llddy  and 
Hunt)  were  talking  about? 

P.  Did  he  (Colson)   talk  vrtth  Haldeman? 

P.  Did  he  (Haldeman)  know  where  It  (the 
Information)  was  coming  from? 

Altogether,  the  President  asked  Dean  more 
than  150  questions  In  the  course  of  this 
meeting. 

Dean  then  described  to  the  President  the 
commencement  of  what  he  alleges  was  a 
cover-up  involving  himself  and  others.  Im- 
plicit In  these  revelations,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  President  was  not  Involved  but  rather 
he  was  learning  of  these  allegations  for  the 
first  time.  In  fact,  later  In  the  conversation, 
Dean  said: 

D.  I  know,  sir,  I  can  Just  tell  from  our 
conversation  that  these  are  things  you  have 
no  knowledge  of.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Dean  next  recited  receiving  a  demand 
"from  Hunt  to  me"  through  an  intermediary 
for  "$120,000  for  personal  expenses  and  at- 
torney's fees". 

D.  "  .  .  he  wanted  it  as  of  the  close  of 
business  yesterday"   (March  20) . 

Dean  told  how  he  rejected  the  demand. 

D.  "If  you  want  money,  you  came  to  the 
wrong  man.  fellow.  I  am  not  involved  In  the 
money.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  It.  I 
can't  help  you.  You  better  scramble  about 
elsewhere." 

Dean  also  claimed  that  Hunt  had  threat- 
ened Ehrllchman  if  he  wasn't  paid  the 
money  he  demanded.  Dean  analyzed  the  situ- 
ation as  he  saw  It.  pointing  out  a  number 
of  people  know  about  these  events,  including 
Mrs.  Hunt  who  had  died  in  a  plane  crash. 
At  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  President 
Interjected  that  this  was  a  "great  sadness" 
and  that  he  "recalled  a  conversation  with 
someone  about  Hunt's  problem  on  account  of 
his  wife"  and  the  President  said  that  "of 
course  communication  could  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  his  wife's  death,  and  that 
was  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  In  that 
light."  During  their  conversations,  the  Presi- 
dent repeatedly  and  categorically  rejected  the 
idea  of  clemency. 

Following  this  leng^y  description  of 
what  had  transpired,  the  conversation  dealt 
with  what  should  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion presented  by  Hunt's  demands.  A  ntun- 
ber  of  alternatives  were  oonsldered.  Dean 
pointed  out  that  the  blackmail  would  con- 
tinue, that  it  would  coet  a  million  dollars 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  handle. 

D.  What  really  bothers  me  Is  this  growing 
situation.  As  I  say,  It  is  growing  because  of 


the  continued  need  to  provide  support  for 
the  Watergate  people  who  are  going  to  hold 
us  up  for  everything  we've  got,  and  the  need 
for  some  people  to  perjure  themselves  as 
they  go  down  the  road  here.  If  this  thing  ever 
blows,  then  we  are  In  a  cover-up  situation. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  damaging  to 
you  and  the — 

P.  Sure.  The  whole  concept  of  administra- 
tion (of)  Justice  which  we  cannot  have. 

Dean  then  made  a  recommendation:  Dean 
was  unsure  of  the  best  course  to  follow, 
but  stated  the  approach  he  preferred. 

D.  That's  right.  I  am  coming  down  to  what 
I  really  think,  is  that  Bob  and  John  and 
John  Mitchell  and  I  can  stt  down  and  spend 
a  day,  or  however  long,  to  figure  out,  one 
how  this  can  be  carved  away  from  you,  so 
that  it  does  not  damage  you  or  the  Presi- 
dency. It  Jtist  cant.  You  are  not  Involved 
In   It   and   it   is   something   you   shouldn't. 

P.  That  iB  true  I 

The  President  then  began  to  press  Dean 
for  bis  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

P.  So  what  you  really  come  to  Is  what  we 
do.  .  .  .  Complete  disclosure  isn't  that  the 
best  way  to  do  It? 

D.  Well,  one  way  to  do  It  is — 

P.  That  would  be  my  view. 

Dean  then  stiggested  that  another  grand 
Jury  be  convened  but  Dean  points  out  that 
"some  people  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
Jail.  That  Is  the  long  and  short  of  It  also." 

Among  the  alternatives  considered  were 
the  payment  of  the  money  generally  and  the 
payment  of  the  amount  demanded  by  Hunt, 
specifically.  The  mechanics  of  these  alter- 
natives, such  as  how  the  money  could  be 
raised  and  delivered,   were  explored. 

The  President  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  money  coxild  be  raised,  and  perbi^s, 
even,  a  way  cotUd  be  found  to  deliver  It. 
However,  he  recognized  and  pointed  out  that 
blackmail  would  continue  endlessly,  and  In 
the  final  analysis  would  not  be  successful 
unless  the  Watergate  defendants  were  given 
executive  clemency,  which  he  said  ada- 
mantly, could  not  be  done.  The  President 
stated: 

P.  No,  it  is  wrong  that's  for  sure. 

After  the  alternatives  were  explored,  the 
President's  conclusion  regarding  the  demands 
for  money  were  clearly  stated: 

P.  .  .  .  But  In  the  end,  we  are  going  to  be 
bled  to  death.  And  In  the  end,  it  Is  all  going 
to  come  out  anyway.  Then  you  get  the  worst 
of  both  worlds.  We  are  going  to  lose  and  the 
people  are  going  to — 

H.  And  look  like  dopes. 

P.  And  In  effect  look  like  a  cover-up.  So 
that  we  can't  do  .  .  . 

Restating  it,  the  President  said: 

P.  But  my  point  is,  do  you  ever  have  any 
choice  on  Hunt?  That  is  the  point.  No  mat- 
ter what  we  do  here  now,  John,  whatever  he 
wants  If  he  doesn't  get  It — Immunity,  etc.. 
he  Is  going  to  blow  the  whistle. 

Finally  the  discussion  as  to  what  should 
be  done  was  concluded  by  the  President,  at 
least  tentatively  deciding  to  have  another 
grand  Jury  Investigation  at  which  members 
of  the  White  House  staff  would  appear  and 
testify: 

P.  I  hate  to  leave  virlth  differences  In  view 
of  all  this  stripped  land.  I  could  understand 
this,  but  I  think  I  want  another  grand  Jury 
proceeding  and  we  will  have  the  White  House 
appear  before  them.  Is  that  right.  John? 

D.  Uh  huh. 

Further  discussion  ensued  concerning  the 
benefits  of  calling  for  a  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion— ^political  as  well  as  substantive — and 
the  meeting  ended  with  an  agreement  to 
have  Dean,  Mitchell.  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man meet  the  next  day  to  consider  what  they 
would  recommend.  The  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  however,  was  not  ambiguous: 

H.  We  shotild  change  that  a  little  bit. 
John's  point  Is  exactly  right.  The  erosion 
here  now  Is  going  to  you,  and  that  is  the 
thing  that  we  have  to  turn  off  at  whatever 
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cost.  We  have  to  turn  It  off  At  the  lowei  t  ooct 
we  can,  but  at  whatever  coet  It  takes 

D.  That'!  what  we  have  to  do. 

P.  Well,  the  erosion  U  Inevitably  gofcig  to 
come  here,  apart  from  anything  and  «  Ll 
people  aaylng  well  the  Watergate  lan't  i . 
Jor  laaue.  It  Isn't.  But  It  will  be.  It's  t  sund 
to.  (Unintelligible)  has  to  go  out.  Del  tying 
U  the  great  danger  to  the  White  Houa«  ar«a. 
We  dont,  I  aay  that  the  White  House  oan't 
do  it.  Right? 

D.  Tee.  Sir. 

As  the  President  has  stated,  the  tranj  crlpt 
of  the  meeting  on  the  morning  of  Man  h  ai, 
1973,  contains  ainblgultlea  and  states  «nts 
which  taken  out  of  context  oould  be  con- 
strued to  have  a  variety  of  meanings  The 
conversation  was  wide  ranging,  consldei  i^tlon 
was  given  to  a  number  of  different  post  [bill- 
ties,   but  several   things  clearly  stand  out: 

1.  The  President  had  not  prevloxisly  been 
aware  of  any  payments  made  allege<!  y  to 
purchase  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Wat4  rgate 
defendants. 

3.  The  President  rejected  the  paym«  it  of 
•120,000  or  any  other  sum  to  Hunt  or  >ther 
Watergate  defendants. 

3.  The  President  determined  that  th«  best 
way  to  proceed  was  to  have  White  1  louse 
people  appear  before  a  grand  Jury  even 
though  It  meant  that  some  people  might  have 
to  go  to  jail. 

Tapes  of  recorded  conversations  folU  wing 
the  meeting  In  the  morning  of  Marc  t  21, 
IS73,  further  establish  that  the  Presldei  t  not 
only  did  not  approve  of  any  payment  to  1  [unt, 
but  be  did  not  even  know  a  payment  had 
been  made  to  Hunt's  lawyer  In  the  an  sunt 
of  $75,000. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  N  arch 
21,  1973.  the  President  met  again  with  1  ean, 
Haldeman  and  now  Ehrllchman.  This  tx>n- 
versatlon  makes  It  even  more  clear  thai  the 
President  did  not  suggest  that  black  xutU 
should  be  paid  to  Hunt.  Ehrllchman  pol  ited 
out: 

E.  The  problem  of  the  Hunt  thing  or  (  ome 
of  these  other  people,  there  is  just  no  ilgn 
off  on  them.  That  problem  goes  on  and  «  a. 

The  President  again  reiterated  his  vlel  r: 

P.  Maybe  we  face  the  situation.  We  ( im't 
do  a  thing  about  the  participants.  If  t  Is 
going  to  be  that  way  eventually  why  not 
grow?  That  Is  what  you  are  sort  of  reslj  ned 
to.  lant  It? 

And  later  near  the  end  of  the  meeting 

P.  Tou  see.  If  we  go  your  route  of  cut  Ing 
the  cancer  out — If  we  cut  It  out  now.  Ta  :e  a 
Hunt,  well  wouldn't  that  knock  the  hellout 
from  under  him? 

D.  That's  right. 

Shortly  after  this  the  President  termln  ited 
the  meeting,  apparently  rather  abruptly  In- 
quiring as  to  the  time  for  the  meeting  the 
next  day  among  Mitchell,  Dean,  Haldeinan 
and  Ehrllchman. 

Again  the  recorded  conversation  cl«  »rly 
discloses  that  not  only  did  the  President  not 
approve  or  even  know  of  a  payment  mat!  b  or 
to  be  made  to  Hunt.  It  is  In  fact  quite  (  tear 
that,  subject  to  some  other  solution  b  (Ing 
suggested  at  a  meeting  scheduled  for  the 
next  day  at  which  Mr.  Mitchell  would  att  ;nd. 
he  favored  "cutting  the  cancer  cut  .  .  .  n  (w". 

The  President  next  met  with  his  prim  Ipal 
aides  and  now  Mitchell  on  the  aftemoo  i  of 
March  22,  1973.  This  was  the  first  meetlr  j  of 
the  Preeldent  with  John  Mitchell  folio  ring 
the  disclosures  of  March  21.  1973.  Mlt  hell 
and  the  others  had  met  that  momln  ;  as 
the  President  had  requested.  If  the  all  sga- 
tions  of  the  grand  Jury  as  stated  In  pen  ling 
Indictments  are  correct  as  to  when  the 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  Hi  nfs 
legal  fees  were  made,  they  would  have  had 
to  have  been  made  prior  to  this  meetln  ;  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  22nd.  The  tap<  re- 
cording of  this  meetmg  establishes  tba  no 
one  at  the  meeting  disclosed  to  the  P  eel- 
dent  that  such  an  arrangement  had  1  «en 
made.  In  fact,  the  President  was  not  in- 
formed about  these  arrangements  untU  i  Ud- 


Aprll  when  Ehrllchman  was  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  to  the  President.  In 
attempting  to  pin  down  what  had  happened, 
the  President  was  given  two  versions,  one  by 
Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  on  April  14  and 
another  by  John  Dean  on  April  18. 

E3irllchman   and   Haldeman  explained   to 
the  President  what  had  transpired : 
P.  What  happened? 

E.  And  he  just  said,  "It's  taken  care  of." 
H.  Mitchell  raised  the  problem  to  Dean  and 
said,  "What  have  you  done  about  that  other 
problem?"  Dean  said 

H.  he  kind  of  looked  at  us,  and  then  said. 
"Well,  you  know,  I  dont  know."  And  Mitchell 
■aid,  "Oh,  I  guesa  that's  been  taken  care  of." 
Apparently  through  LaBue. 
P.  Apparently  who? 
H.  LftBue.  Dean  told  us,  LaRue. 
On  April  IS  Dean  described  how  it  hap- 
pened   that    Hunt's    legal    fees    were    paid. 
After  repeating  Hunt's  threat  against  E2ir- 
Uchmanhesald: 

D.  . . .  Alright  I  took  that  to  John  Ehr- 
llchman. Ehrllchman  said  "Have  you  talked 
to  Mitchell  about  It?"  I  said  "No  I  have  not." 
He  said  "Well,  will  you  talk  to  Mitchell?"  I 
said  "Tes  I  wUl."  I  talked  to  Mitchell.  I  Just 
passed  It  along  to  him.  And  then  we  were 
meeting  down  here  a  few  days  later  In  Bob's 
office  with  Bob,  and  Ehrllchman  and  Mitchell 
and  myself,  and  Ehrllchman  said  at  that 
time,  "Wall  Is  that  problem  with  Hunt 
straightened  out?"  He  said  it  to  me  and  I 
said  "Well,  ask  the  man  who  may  know; 
Mitchell."  Mitchell  said  "I  think  that  prob- 
lem is  solved.** 
P.  That's  aU? 
D.  That's  all  he  said. 

If  Dean's  discloeure  to  the  President  on 
April  16,  1973,  about  the  payment  of  Hunt's 
legal  fees  Is  to  be  believed,  then  it  is  clear 
that  this  fact  was  concealed  from  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  met  with  Mitchell  and  the 
others  on  the  afternoon  of  March  2and.  The 
explanation  for  this  concealment  perhaps  is 
contained  In  a  significant  statement  made 
by  Dean  to  the  President  at  their  meeting  on 
the  morning  of  April  16,  1973: 

D.  I  have  tried  all  along  to  make  sure  that 
anything  I  passed  to  you  myself  didn't  cause 
you  any  personal  problems. 

This  explanation  for  not  making  a  full 
discloeure  to  the  President  may  .have  been 
well  Intentloned  at  the  time  but  In  the  last 
analysis  only  served  to  prolong  the  Inveatl- 
gatlon. 

The  Conduct  of  the  President  Following  the 
Disclosures  Made  on  March  21,  1973 
Dean  dlscloeed  for  the  first  time  on  March 
21,  1973.  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
duct that  might  have  amounted  to  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice  and  allegations  that  other 
high  officials  and  former  officials  were  also 
Involved.  These  matters  were  thoroughly 
probed  by  the  President  In  his  talk  with 
Dean,  with  the  President  often  taking  the 
role  of  devil's  advocate;  sometimes  merely 
thinking  out  loud. 

Having  received  this  Information  of  pos- 
sible obstruction  of  Justice  having  taken 
place  following  the  break-m  -,t  the  DNC  the 
President  promptly  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion Into  the  facts.  The  record  discloses 
that  the  President  started  his  investigation 
the  night  of  his  meeting  with  Dean  on 
March  31st,  as  confirmed  by  Dean  in  his 
conversation  with  the  President  on  April 
16,  1973. 

P.  Then  it  was  that  night  that  I  started 
my  investigation. 
D.  That's  right . . . 

P.  .  .  .  That  la  when  I  frankly  became 
Interested  in  the  case  and  I  said,  "Now  I 
want  to  find  out  the  score"  and  set  In  mo- 
tion Ehrllchman.  Mitchell  and — not  Mitchell 
but  a  few  others. 

At  the  meeting  with  Mitchell  and  the 
others  on  the  afternoon  of  March  22nd,  the 
President  Instructed  Dean  to  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report  of  hU  earlier  oral  disclosures : 


H.  I  think  you  (Dean)  ought  to  bole  up 
for  the  weekend  and  do  that  and  gat  It  done. 

P.  Sure. 

H.  Oive  it  your  full  attention  and  get  it 
done. 

P.  I  think  you  need — why  don't  you  do 
this?  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  Camp  David? 

D.  I  might  do  it,  I  might  do  it. 

P.  Completely  away  from  the  phone.  Just 
go  up  there  (Inaudible).  /  want  a  writ- 
ten report.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Later  during  this  same  conversation  the 
President  said : 

P.  I  feel  that  at  a  very  minimum  we've  got 
to  have  this  statement.  Let's  look  at  it.  I 
don't  know  what  It — where  is  it — If  It  opwns 
up  doors,  it  opens  up  doors — you  know. 

The  recording  of  this  conversation  In 
which  the  President  Instructed  Dean  to  go 
to  Camp  David  to  write  a  report  should  be 
compared  with  Dean's  testimony  In  which 
he  stated : 

"He  (the  President)  never  at  any  time 
asked  me  to  write  a  report,  and  It  wasnt 
until  after  I  had  arrived  at  Camp  David  that 
I  received  a  call  from  Haldeman  asking  me 
to  write  the  report  up."  (Bk.  4,  p.  1385) 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

Dean  In  fact  did  go  to  Camp  David  and 
apparently  did  some  work  on  such  a  report 
but  he  never  completed  the  task.  The  Presi- 
dent then  assigned  Ehrllchman  to  investl- 
gate  these  allegations. 

By  as  early  as  March  27.  the  President  met 
with  Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  to  «Hw»n«« 
the  evidence  thus  far  developed  and  how  It 
would  be  best  to  proceed. 

Again  the  President  stated  his  resolve  that 
White  House  officials  should  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury : 

P.  .  .  .  Actually  If  called,  we  are  not  going 
to  refuse  for  anybody  called  before  the  grand 
jury  to  go,  are  we,  John? 

The  President  then  reviewed  with  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman  the  evidence  developed 
to  that  time.  They  stated  that  they  had  not 
yet  talked  to  Mitchell  and  Indicated  this 
would  have  have  to  be  done.  They  reviewed 
what  they  had  been  advised  was  Magruder's 
current  position  as  to  what  had  happened 
and  compared  that  with  what  Dean  had  told 
them.  They  reported  that  Hunt  was  before 
the  grand  Jury  that  same  day.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  neither  the  President.  Halde- 
man nor  Ehrllchman  say  anything  that  In- 
dicate surprise  In  Hunt's  testifying  before 
the  grand  Jury.  If  In  fact  he  had  been  paid 
to  keep  quiet.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  someone  would  have  expressed  at  least 
disappointment  that  he  was  testifying  before 
the  grand  Jury  less  than  a  week  later. 

They  confirmed  to  the  President,  as  Dean 
had,  that  no  one  at  the  White  House  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  hreakln. 
Ehrllchman  said,  "There  Just  tsnt  a  BClntlUa 
of  a  hint  that  Dean  knew  about  thU."  The 
President  asked  about  the  possibility  of  Col- 
son  having  prior  knowledge  and  Ehrllchman 
said.  "His  response  was  one  of  total  sur- 
prise ...  He  was  totally  nonplussed,  as  the 
rest  of  us."  Ehrllchman  then  reviewed  with 
the  President  the  earlier  concern  that  they 
had  for  national  security  leaks  and  the  steps 
taken  to  find  out  about  how  they  occiirred. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  Mitchell  to  oome  to 
Washington  to  receive  a  report  of  the  facts 
developed  so  far  and  a  call  was  placed  to  blm 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  also  decided  that 
Ehrllchman  should  also  call  the  Attorney 
General  and  review  the  Information  on  hand 
with  him.  It  was  during  this  meeting  that 
the  poasiblllty  of  having  a  commission  or  a 
special  prosecutor  appointed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  i4>peanuice  of  the  Administration 
investigating  Itself  and  a  call  was  placed  to 
former  Attorney  General  Rogers  to  ask  him 
to  meet  with  the  President  to  dtaeuss  the 
situation. 

The  next  day  KhrlicAunan,  pursuan;t  to  the 
President's  direction  given  the  previous  day, 
called   Attorney    General    Klelndtanst   and 
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among  other  things  advised  him  that  he 
was  to  report  directly  to  the  President  if 
any  evidence  turns  up  of  any  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  anyone  In  the  White  House 
or  about  Mitchell.  BSelndienst  raised  the 
question  of  a  possibility  of  a  confilct  of  in- 
terest and  suggests  that  thought  be  given 
to  appointing  a  special  prosecutor. 

On  March  30,  1973,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  content  of  a  press  briefing  with 
respect  to  White  House  officials  appearing 
before  the  grand  Jury.  As  a  result  thereof, 
Mr.  Zlegler  stated  at  the  Press  briefing  that 
day: 

"With  regard  to  the  grand  Jury,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterates  his  instructloiis  that  any 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  who  Is 
called  by  the  grand  jury  will  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing that  Individual's  alleged  knowledge 
or  possible  Involvement  in  the  Watergate 
matter."  » 

Even  prior  to  the  completion  of  Ehrllch- 
man's  Investigation,  the  President  was  tak- 
ing steps  to  get  the  additional  facts  before 
the  grand  jury.  On  April  8,  1973,  on  the 
airplane  retummg  to  Washington  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  President  met  with  Haldeman 
and  Ebrllchm&n  and  directed  they  meet  with 
Dean  that  day  and  urge  him  to  go  to  Uie 
grand  jury — "I  am  not  going  to  wait,  he  is 
going  to  go."  (Bk.  7.  p.  2767)  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  met  with  Dean  that  after- 
noon from  6  to  7.  At  7:33  Ehrllchman  re- 
ported the  results  of  that  meeting  to  the 
President  by  telephone: 

P.  Oh,  John,  HI. 

E.  I  Just  wanted  to  poet  you  on  the  Dean 
meeting.  It  went  fine.  He  is  going  to  wait 
until  after  he'd  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Mitchell  and  to  pass  the  word  to  Magruder 
through  his  lawyers  that  he  Is  going  to  ap- 
pear at  the  grand  Jury.  His  feeling  Is  that 
Llddy  has  pulled  the  plug  on  Magruder  and 
that  (unintelligible)  he  thinks  he  knows 
it  now.  And  he  says  there's  no  love  lost 
communicating  Informally. 

Indeed,  Dean  did,  in  fact,  communicate 
his  intentions  to  Mitchell  and  Magruder  not 
to  support  Magruder's  previous  testimony 
to  the  grand  jury.  (Bk.  6,  p.  1006)  This  no 
doubt  was  the  push.  Initially  stimulated  by 
the  President,  which  got  Mag^ruder  to  go  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, April  14,  and  change  his  testimony. 

On  the  morning  of  April  14,  1978,  the  Presi- 
dent met  again  with  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man to  discuss  the  Watergate  matter. 

This  was  an  In-depth  discussion  lasting 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hotu'S.  The  ob- 
vious purpoee  was  to  review  the  results  of 
three  week's  Investigation  on  the  part  of 
Ehrllchman  and  Haldeman  and  determine 
what  coiirse  of  action  they  would  recom- 
mend. 

Several  conclusions  were  reached  at  that 
meeting  by  the  President.  From  Ehrllch- 
man's  report  on  what  Shrllchman  called 
"hearsay"  facts,  the  President  concluded, 
with  regard  to  Mitchell : 

P.  I'm  not  convinced  he's  guilty  but  I  am 
convinced  he  ought  to  go  before  a  grand  Jury. 

There  was  a  discussion  as  to  who  would 
be  the  appropriate  person  to  talk  to  Mitchell 
and  tell  him  that  continued  silence  did  not 
well  serve  the  President.  Ultimately,  it  was 
decided  that  Haldeman  should  call  Mitchell 
to  oome  to  Washington  and  that  Ehrllchman 
should  talk  to  him. 

With  re^>ect  to  Magruder.  the  President 


P.  We've  come  full  circle  on  the  Mitchell 
thing.  The  Mitchell  thing  must  come  first. 
That  is  Bonoethlng  today.  We've  got  to  make 
this  move  today.  If  It  falls.  Just  to  get  tMM:k 
our  position  I  think  you  ought  to  talk  to 
Magruder. 


'Copy  submitted  with  transcript  of  con- 
versations. 


H.  I  agree. 

P.  And  you  tell  Magruder,  now  Jeb,  this 
evidence  Is  coming  in,  you  ought  to  go  to 
the  grand  Jury.  Purge  yourself  If  you're 
perjured  and  tell  this  whole  story. 

H.  I  think  we  have  to. 

P.  Then,  well  Bob,  you  don't  agree  with 
that? 

H.  No,  I  do. 

The  President  Instructed  Ehrllchman  to 
see  Magruder,  also,  and  tell  him  that  he  did 
not  serve  the  President  by  remaining  sUent. 

The  President's  decision  to  urge  Mitchell 
and  Magruder  to  go  to  the  grand  Jury  was 
based  on  his  recognition  of  his  duty  to  act 
on  the  tXKly  of  Information  Ehrllchman  had 
reported  to  him: 

E.  Here's  the  situation.  Look  again  at  the 
big  picture.  You  now  are  possessed  of  a  body 
of  fact. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  And  you've  got  to — you  can't  just  sit 
there. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  Tou've  got  to  act  on  It.  You've  got  to 
make  some  decisions  and  the  Dean  thing  Is 
one  of  the  decisions  you  have  to  make  .  .  . 

At  another  point  In  the  discussion,  the 
same  point  was  reiterated: 

E.  Well,  you  see,  that  isn't  that  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  had  was  not  action 
knowledge  like  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
I  put  together  last  night. 

I  hadn't  known  recOly  what  had  been  both- 
ering me  this  week. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  But  what's  been  bothering  me  Is — 

P.  That  with  knowledge  we're  still  not  do- 
ing anything. 

E.  Right. 

P.  That's  exactly  right.  The  law  and  or- 
der— That's  the  way  I  am.  You  know  It's  a 
pain  for  me  to  do  it — the  Mitchell  thing  is 
damn  painful. 

A  decision  was  reached  to  q>eak  to  both 
Mitchell  and  Magruder  before  turning  such 
information  as  they  had  devel(^>ed  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  order  to  afford 
them  "an  opportunity  to  come  forward".  The 
President  told  Ehrllchman  that  when  he  met 
with  Mitchell  to  advise  him  that  "the  Pres- 
ident has  said  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  He  will  not  furnish  cover  fca*  anybody." 

The  President  summed  up  the  situation  by 
stating : 

P.  No.  seriously,  as  I  have  told  both  of  you, 
the  boll  had  to  be  pricked.  In  a  very  different 
sense — that's  what  December  18th  was  about. 
We  have  to  prick  the  boll  and  take  the  heat. 
Now  that's  what  we're  doing  here.  We're  go- 
ing to  prick  this  boll  and  take  the  heat.  I — 
am  I  overstating? 

E.  No.  I  think  that's  right.  The  idea  is  this 
will  prick  the  boll.  It  may  not.  The  history 
of  this  thing  has  to  be  though  that  you  did 
not  ttiok  this  under  the  rug  yesterday  or  to- 
day, and  iiape  it  would  go  away. 

The  decision  was  also  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  Ehrllchman  should  provide  the  In- 
formation which  he  had  collected  to  the  At- 
torney General.  Elhrllchman  called  the  At- 
torney General,  but  did  not  reach  him. 

Mitchell  came  to  Washington  that  after- 
noon and  met  with  Ehrllchman.  Immediately 
following  that  meeting,  Ehrllchman  reported 
to  the  President,  stating  Mitchell  protected 
his  Innocence,  stating: 

"You  know,  these  characters  pulled  this 
thing  off  without  my  knowledgs  ...  I  never 
saw  Llddy  for  months  at  a  time  ...  I  dldnt 
know  what  they  were  up  to  and  nobody  was 
man  surprised  than  I  was  ...  I  cant  let 
people  get  away  with  this  kind  of  thing  .  .  . 
I  am  Just  going  to  have  to  defend  myself 
every  way  I  can." 

Ehrllchman  said  he  explained  to  Mitchell 
that  the  President  did  not  want  anyone  to 
stand  mute  on  his  account;  that  everyone 
had  a  right  to  staad  mat*  for  his  awn  raa- 
■ona  but  that  the  "Intereeta  at  the  Presi- 


dent .  .  .  were  not  served  by  a  person  stand- 
ing mute  for  that  reason  alone." 

Ehrllchman  said  that  he  advised  Mitchell 
that  the  Information  that  had  been  collected 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  that  Mitchell  agreed  this  would  be 
appropriate. 

Even  later  on  AprU  14,  Ehrllchman  finally 
was  able  to  reach  Magruder  and  met  with 
Magruder  and  his  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of 
Informing  him  that  he  should  not  remain 
silent  out  of  any  misplaced  loyalty  to  the 
President.  Ehrllchman  found,  however,  that 
Magruder  had  Just  come  from  a  meeting 
with  the  UJS.  Attorneys  where  he  had  told 
the  full  story  as  he  knew  It.  He,  Magruder, 
told  Ehrllchman  what  he  had  told  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  which  Ehrllchman  duly  reported 
to  the  President. 

During  this  meeting  with  the  President, 
Ehrllchman's  earlier  call  to  the  Attorney 
General  was  completed,  and  HBirUchman 
spoke  to  the  Attorney  General  from  the 
President's  office.  Ehrllchman  told  the  At- 
torney General  that  he  had  been  conducting 
an  investigation  for  about  the  past  three 
weeks  for  the  President  as  a  substitute  for 
Dean  on  White  House  and  broader  involve- 
ment. He  also  told  him  that  he  had  reported 
his  findings  to  the  President  the  day  before 
and  that  he  had  advised  people  not  to  be  ret- 
icent on  the  President's  behalf  about  com- 
ing forward.  He  Informed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  had  talked  to  MltcheU  and  had 
tried  to  reach  Magruder,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  Magruder  until 
after  Magruder  had  conferred  with  the  U.S. 
Attorneys.  He  offered  to  make  all  of  his  in- 
formation available  if  It  would  be  In  any 
way  useful. 

Following  the  telephone  call  Ehrllchman 
said  that  the  Attorney  General  wanted  him 
to  meet  with  Henry  Petersen  the  next  day 
regarding  the  information  he  had  obtained. 
During  the  course  of  the  conversation  re- 
lating to  Magruder  changing  his  testimony 
the  President  stated: 

P.  It's  the  right  thing.  We  all  have  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Damn  itl  We  Just  cannot 
have  this  kind  of  business,  John.  Just  can- 
not be. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  April  14th,  after  the 
Correspondents'  dinner,  the  President  spoke 
by  telephone  first  with  Haldeman  and  then 
with  Ehrllchman.  The  President  told  each 
that  he  now  thought  all  persons  Involved 
should  testify  In  public  before  the  Ervln 
Committee. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  18th,  the 
President  talked  with  Ehrllchman  and  told 
him  that  he  had  received  a  call  from  the 
Attorney  General  who  had  advised  him  that 
he  had  been  up  most  of  the  night  with  the 
VS.  Attorney,  and  with  AssUtant  Attorney 
General  Petersen.  The  Attorney  General  had 
requested  to  see  the  President,  personaUy, 
the  President  told  Ehrllchman,  and  the 
President  had  agreed  to  see  him  after 
Church.  The  President  and  Ehrllchman  again 
reviewed  the  available  evidence  developed 
during  Ehrllchman's  Investigation  and  the 
status  of  relations  with  the  media. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  April  16,  the 
President  met  with  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dlenst.  Klelndlenst  confirmed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  Attorneys  had  broken 
the  case  and  knew  largely  the  whole  story 
as  a  result  of  Magruder's  discussions  with 
them  and  from  dlscloeures  made  by  Dean's 
attorneys,  who  were  also  talking  to  the  UJS. 
Attorney.  The  Attorney  General  anticipated 
indictments  of  MltcheU,  Dean  and  Magruder 
and  others,  possibly  including  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman.  Klelndlenst  indicated  that  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  these  cases  especially  because  of  his 
association  with  Mitchell.  MaitUan  and  La- 
Rue.  The  President  expressed  reservations 
about  having  a  special  prosecutor: 

P.  First  It's  a  reflection — tfs  sort  of  an 
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admitting  znea  culpa  for  our  whole  system 
of  Justice.  I  don't  want  to  do  that  .  . . 

The  President  then  suggested  thai  Klein - 
dlenst  step  aside  and  that  the  Deput  Attor- 
ney General,  Dean  Sneed,  be  placed  Iz  charge 
of  the  matter.  The  President  express  »d  con- 
fidence In  Sllbert  doing  a  thorough  ](  b. 

Klelndlenst  |x>lnted  out  that  eve  i  If  he 
were  to  withdraw,  his  deputy  Is  i  till  the 
President's  appointee  and  that  he  vi  3uld  be 
"In  a  tough  situation  .  .  ."  Kletndle  ist  rec- 
ommended that  a  Special  Prosecutoi  be  ap- 
pointed and  a  number  of  names  wi  re  sug- 
gested. The  President's  reaction  to  i  he  Idea 
of  a  Special  Prosecutor  was  negative. 

P.  "...  I  want  to  get  acme  oth«  r  Judg- 
ments because  I — I'm  open  on  this  I  lean 
against  It  and  I  think  It's  too  much  3f  a  re- 
flection on  our  system  of  Justice  an<  every- 
thing else." 

Following  a  further  review  of  the  »  Idence, 
Klelndlenst  raised  the  question  aboi  t  what 
the  President  should  do  In  the  event  charges 
are  made  against  White  House  oSlcli  Is.  The 
President  resisted  the  suggestion  th  it  they 
be  asked  to  step  aside  on  the  basis  of  hargea 
alone. 

P.  ...  the  question  really  is  b  Alcally 
whether  an  Individual,  you  know,  »n  be 
totally,  totally — I  mean,  the  point  Is  1  a  guy 
isn't  guilty,  you  shoiildn't  let  him  go, 

K.  That's  right,  you  shouldn't. 

P.  It's  like  me — wait  now — let'a  st  ind  up 
for  people  If  there — even  though  t]  ey  are 
under  attack. 

Further  discussion  on  this  subji  ct  In- 
cluded the  suggestion  that  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Henry  Petersen  might  be  placed 
In  charge  rather  than  the  Deputy  A  ;tomey 
General.  Klelndlenst  pointed  out,  "I  s's  the 
first  career  Assistant  Attorney  Ge:  .eral  I 
think  In  the  history  of  the  Departn  »nt." 

Shortly  after  this  the  tape  at  the  Presi- 
dent's office  In  the  Executive  Office  E  illrtlng 
ran  out.  It  Is  clear,  however,  frons  a  re- 
corded telephone  conversation  betwe  in  the 
President  and  Klelndlenst  that  he  anc  Henry 
Petersen  met  later  in  the  afternoon  w  Ith  the 
President.  This  was  verified  by  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's testimony  before  the  Senate  O  immlt- 
tee.  It  was  during  this  meeting  tl  at  the 
President  assigned  the  responsibility  or  the 
on-going  investigation  to  Mr.  Peters  n. 

At  hla  meeting  with  the  President,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Petersen  preset  ited  to 
the  President  a  summary  of  the  aUe  ;atlon8 
which  related  to  Haldeman,  Ehrllchm  in  and 
Strachan.  and  that  the  summary  Indlci  ,ted  no 
case  of  criminal  conduct  by  Haldem.  n  and 
Ehrllchman  at  that  time.  (Bk.  9,  p.  !  375) 

The  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  A  >ril  15, 
1973,  had  every  reason  to  believe  tt  &t  the 
Judicial  process  was  moving  rapidly  1 1  com- 
plete the  case.  He  continued  to  atte  apt  to 
assist.  He  had  four  telephone  conver  ations 
with  Petersen  after  their  meeting,  n  the 
afternoon,  having  been  told  that  Llddy 
would  not  talk  unless  authorized  by  "  tilgher 
authority."  who  all  assumed  was  M  tchell, 
the  President  directed  Petersen  to  p«  sa  the 
word  to  Liddy  through  his  counsel  tl  at  the 
President  wanted  him  to  cooperate.  Subse- 
quently, the  President  told  Petereei  i  that 
Dean  doubted  Ltddy  would  accept  th  i  word 
of  Petersen,  no  Petersen  was  directed  to  tell 
Uddy's  counsel  that  the  President  per  onally 
would  confirm  his  urging  of  Llddy  to  co- 
operate. The  President  stated: 

P.  I  Just  want  him  (Llddy)  to  be  i  ure  to 
understand  that  as  far  as  the  Presk  ent  Is 
concerned,  everybody  In  this  case  is  ;  o  talk 
and  to  tell  the  truth.  You  are  to  tell  every- 
body, and  you  don't  even  have  to  call  me  on 
that  with  anybody.  Tou  Just  say  the  se  are 
your  orders. 

The  Prealdent  continued  to  seek  add  tlonal 
facts  and  details  about  the  whole  i  latter. 
Petersen  could  not  reveal  the  details  of  the 
further  disclosures  by  Dean's  attorn  lys,  so 
the  President  sought  Petersen's  advice  about 
getting  further  Information  from  Des  a. 


P.  Right.  Let  me  ask  you  this — why  dont 
I  get  him  In  now  If  I  can  find  him  and  have 
a  talk  with  him? 

HP,  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  that,  Mr. 
President. 

P.  Is  that  all  right  with  you? 

HP.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  All  right — I  am  going  to  get  him  over 
because  I  am  not  going  to  screw  around  with 
this  1*lng.  As  I  told  you. 

HP.  All  right. 

P.  B;rt  I  want  to  be  sure  you  understand, 
that  you  know  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  thing. 

HP.  I  think  the  thing  that— 

P.  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  to  hlra? 
Ask  him  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth? 

After  talking  with  Dean  and  reviewing 
Dean's  further  information,  the  President 
raised  the  question  about  when  Dean  and 
perhaps  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  should 
resign  and  Petersen  responded,  "We  would 
like  to  wait,  Mr.  President." 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  the  President 
began  a  long  series  of  meetings  on  the  en- 
tire subject.  Being  imcertaln  of  when  the 
case  would  become  public,  the  President  de- 
cided he  wanted  resignations  or  requests  for 
leave  in  hand  from  those  against  whom  there 
were  allegations.  He  had  Ehrllchman  draft 
such  letters,  and  discussed  them  with  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman. 

The  President  then  met  with  Dean  and 
discussed  with  him  the  manner  in  which 
his  possible  resignation  would  be  handled. 
Dean  resisted  the  Idea  of  his  resigning  with- 
out Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  resigning  as 
well.  The  President  reviewed  with  Dean  the 
disclosures  Dean  made  to  the  President  on 
March  3l8t.  and  on  the  evening  of  April  IStb. 

The  President  had  some  more  advice  for 
John  Dean  on  this  occasion : 

P.  Thank  Ood.  Don't  ever  do  It,  John.  Tell 
the  truth.  That  Is  the  thing  I  have  told 
everybody  around  here — tell  the  truth  I  All 
they  do,  John,  is  compound  It.  That  Hiss 
would  be  free  today  If  he  hadn't  lied.  If  he 
had  said, 

P.  "Yes  I  knew  Chambers  and  as  a  young 
man  I  was  Involved  with  some  Communist 
activities  but  I  broke  It  oS  a  niunber  of 
years  ago "  And  Chambers  would  have 
dropped  It.  If  you  are  going  to  lie,  you  go  to 
Jail  for  the  lie  rather  than  the  crime.  So 
believe  me,  don't  ever  lie." 

As  to  the  President's  actions,  he  told  Dean : 

P.  No,  I  don't  want,  imderstand  when  I 
say  don't  lie.  Don't  lie  about  me  either. 

D  No,  I  won't  air — you — 

The  President  met  with  Haldeman  at  noon 
on  April  16th  to  discuss  at  length  bow  and 
when  Haldeman  should  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  his  actions  In  the  Segrettl  and 
Watergate  matters.  Haldeman  repxorted  that 
Mr.  Garment  recommended  that  he  and 
Ehrllchman  resign.  Garment  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  President  on  April  9  to  work 
on  the  matter.  The  President  stated  that  he 
would  discuss  that  problem  with  William 
Rogers  that  afternoon  and  asked  Haldeman 
to  get  with  Ehrllchman  and  fill  in  Rogers 
on  the  facts. 

The  President  met  In  the  early  afternoon 
alone  with  Henry  Petersen  for  nearly  two 
hours  In  the  Executive  Office  Building.  They 
discussed  the  effect  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
hearings  would  have  on  the  trials  in  the 
event  indictments  are  returned. 

The  President  then  asked  Petersen  what 
he  should  do  about  Dean's  resignation. 

HP.  Yes.  As  Prosecutor  I  would  do  some- 
thing different  but  from  your  point  of  view 
I  don't  think  you  can  sit  on  it.  I  think  we 
have  the  Information  under  control  but 
that's  a  dangerous  thing  to  say  In  this  City. 

P.  Ah 

HP.  And  If  this  Information  comes  out  I 
think  you  should  have  his  resignation  and 
it  should  be  effective  .  .  . 

Petsraen,  however,  urged  ths  President  not 
to  annoimce  the  resignation  U  the  informa- 


tion did  not  get  out,  as  that  would  be 
"counter-productive"  in  their  negotiations 
with  Dean's  counsel.  Petersen  reviewed  the 
status  of  the  evidence  at  length  with  the 
President  with  a  view  toward  making  a  press 
release  before  an  indictment  or  information 
was  filed  in  open  Court. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Petersen  Informed  the  President  that  they 
were  considering  giving  Dean  immunity.  As 
for  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman,  Petersen  rec- 
ommended that  they  resign.  The  status  of 
the  situation  was  reviewed  as  follows: 

P.  Okay.  All  right  come  to  the  Haldeman/ 
Ehrllchman  thing.  You  see  you  said  yester- 
day they  should  resign.  Let  me  tell  you  they 
should  resign  in  my  view  If  they  get  splashed 
with  this.  Now  the  point  Is,  la  the  timing. 
I  think  that  It's,  I  want  to  get  your  advice 
on  it,  I  think  It  would  be  really  hanging  the 
guy  before  something  comes  In  If  I  say  look, 
you  guys  resign  because  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Dean  in  the  one  Instance,  and 

P.  Magruder  In  another  Instance,  made 
some  charges  against  you.  And  I  got  their 
oral  resignations  last  night  and  they  vol- 
unteered it.  They  said,  look,  we  want  to  go 
anytime.  So  I  Just  want  your  advice  on  It. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do,  frankly.  (Inaudi- 
ble) so  I  guess  there's  nothing  In  a  hurry 
about  that  is  there?  I  mean  I — Dean's  res- 
ignation. I  have  talked,  to  blm  about  It 
this  morning  and  told  him  to  write  It  out. 

HP.  (Inaudible). 

P.  It's  under  way — I  asked  for  it.  How 
about  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman?  I  Just 
wonder  If  you  have  them  walk  the  plank 
before  Magruder  splashes  and  what  have 
you  or  what  not.  I  mean  I  have  information, 
true,  as  to  what  Magruder's  going  to  do. 
(Inaudible)    nothing   like   this    (Inaudible). 

HP.  Or  for  that  matter,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Yeah. 

HP.  Its  confidence  In  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency. 

P.  Right.  You  wouldn't  want — do  you 
think  they  ought  to  resign  right  now? 

HP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  aay  it.  I 
think  that  mindful  of  the  need  for  confidence 
in  your  office — yes. 

P.  (Inaudible)  basU? 

HP.  That  has  nothing  to  do — that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  guilt  or  Innocence. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  with  Petersen, 
the  President  had  every  re.ison  to  believe 
that  a  public  disclosure  of  the  entire  case 
In  court  would  be  made  within  forty-eight 
hours  and  perhaps  sooner.  The  remaining 
questions  for  Presidential  decision  were :  ( 1 ) 
What  action  he  should  take  on  the  resigna- 
tion, suspension  or  leave  of  Haldeman, 
Ehrllchman  and  Dean  and  whether  It  should 
be  before  or  after  they  were  formally  charged: 
(2)  what  position  he  should  take  on  im- 
munity for  Dean;  and  (3)  what  statement  be 
should  issue  prior  to  the  public  disclosure  In 
court. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  17,  the  Pres- 
ident discussed  the  problem  of  granting  im- 
munity to  White  House  offlclals  with  Henry 
Petersen.  Peterson  pointed  out  that  he  was 
opposed  to  immunity  but  he  pointed  out 
that  they  might  need  Dean's  testimony  In 
Older  to  get  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman.  The 
President  agreed  that  under  those .  circum- 
stances he  might  have  to  move  on  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman,  provided  Dean's  testimony 
was  corroborated.  The  President  told  Peter- 
sen: 

P.  That's  the  point.  Well.  I  feel  it  strong- 
ly— I  mean — Just  understand — I  am  not  try- 
ing to  protect  anybody — I  Just  want  the 
damn  facts  If  you  can  get  the  facts  from 
Dean   and   I   don't   care   whether 

HP.  Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  you  were 
trying  to  protect  somebody,  I  would  have 
walked  out. 

As  for  Dean,  the  President  told  Petersen: 

P.  ".  .  .  No  1  am  not  going  to  condemn 
Dean  until  be  has  a  chjince  to  present  htm- 
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self.  No  be  Is  In  exactly  the  same  position 
thev  are  In." 

The  President  remained  convinced,  bow- 
ever,  that  a  grant  of  immunity  to  a  senior 
aide  wo\ild  appear  as  a  cover-up. 

P.  What  you  aay — ^Look  we  are  having 
you  here  as  a  witness  and  we  want  you  to 
talk. 

HP.  That  Is  described  as  Immunity  by 
estoppel. 

P.  I  see,  I  see — that's  fair  enough. 

HP.  That  Is  really  the  proaecutor's  tmr- 
galn. 

P.  That  Is  much  better  basically  than  Im- 
munity— ^let  me  say  I  am  not,  I  guess  my 
point  on  Dean  is  a  matter  of  principle — ^It 
is  a  question  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  do  Dean  In — ^I  would  like  to  see  him 
save  himself  but  I  think  find  a  way  to  do 
It  without — ^If  you  go  the  inununity  route 
I  think  we  are  going  to  catch  holy  hell  for 
it. 

HP.  Scares  bell  out  of  me. 

The  President  went  over  the  draft  of  his 
proposed  statement  with  Peterson.  Peterson 
further  counseled  the  President  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  of  the  case  could  be 
made  without  prejudicing  the  case  and  the 
rights  of  the  defendants. 

Later  on  the  afternoon  of  April  17,  the 
President  Issued  his  statement,  revealing 
that  he  had  new  facts  and  had  begun  bis 
own  investigation  on  March  21;  that  White 
Hoiise  staff  members  who  were  Indicted 
would  be  suspended,  and  If  they  were  con- 
victed, they  would  be  discharged.  He  an- 
noimced  that  all  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  would  appear  and  testify  before 
the  Senate  Committee.  The  President  further 
stated  that: 

I  have  expressed  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities my  view  that  no  individual  hold- 
ing. In  the  past  or  present,  a  position  of 
major  Importance  In  the  Administration 
should  be  given  immunity  from  prosecution. 

In  addition  he  stated  that  all  White  House 
staff  employees  were  expected  fully  to  co- 
operate in  this  matter. 

After  mftifing  his  public  statement,  the 
President  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers, and  they  were  Joined  later  by  Halde- 
man and  Ehrllchman.  Secretary  Rogers  re- 
Iterated  his  advice  that  the  President  could 
not  permit  any  senior  official  to  be  given 
Immunity.  He  also  reiterated  his  advice  that 
for  the  President  to  discharge  bis  senior 
aides  before  they  were  formally  charged 
with  a  crime  would  highly  prejudice  their 
legal  rights  and  convict  them  without  a 
trial. 

The  President  had  concluded  that  he 
should  treat  Dean,  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man in  the  same  manner.  Peterson  bad  ad- 
vised the  President  that  action  on  Dean 
would  prejudice  the  negotiations  of  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  with  Dean's  lawyers,  and  that 
Dean's  testimony  might  be  needed  for  the 
case. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  the  President 
met  with  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Strickler, 
counBel  retained  by  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man upon  recommendation  cA  Secretary 
Rogers.  Wilson  and  Strickler  made  strong 
arguments  that  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman 
had  no  criminal  liability  and  should  not  be 
discharged. 

The  President  continued  to  struggle  with 
the  question  of  administrative  action 
against  his  aides. 

On  April  27,  Petersen  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  Dean's  lawyer  was  threatening 
that  unless  Dean  got  Immunity,  "We  will 
bring  the  President  in — not  In  this  case  but 
In  other  things." 

On  the  question  of  Immunity  In  the  face 
of  these  threats,  the  Prealdent  told  Petersen: 

P.  AH  right.  We  have  got  the  immunity 
problem  resolved.  Do  It,  Dean  If  you  need 
to,  but  boy  I  am  telling  you — there  ain't 
going  to  be  any  blackmail. 


On  April  27,  the  President  was  also  advised 
by  Petersen  that  the  negotiations  with 
Dean's  attorneys  had  bogged  down,  and  ac- 
tion by  the  President  against  Dean,  Halde- 
man and  ESirllchman  would  now  be  help- 
ful to  the  UjS.  Attorney. 

Three  days  later,  on  April  30,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  nationwide  address.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  the  resignations 
of  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Klelndlenst  and  Dean.  The  President 
then  announced  the  nomination  of  Elliot 
Richardson  as  the  new  Attorney  General. 

CONCLTTSION 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Watergate 
affair  the  raw  material  of  these  recorded 
confidential  conversations  establishes  that 
the  President  had  no  prior  knowledge  of 
the  break-In  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  cover-up  prior  to  March  21,  1973.  In 
all  of  the  thousands  of  words  spoken,  even 
though  they  often  are  unclear  and  ambigu- 
ous, not  once  does  It  appear  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  a 
criminal  plot  to  obstruct  justice. 

On  March  21,  1973,  when  the  President 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  allegations  of 
such  a  plot  and  an  alleged  attempt  to  black- 
mail the  White  House,  he  sought  to  find  out 
the  facta  first  from  John  Dean  then  others. 
When  it  appeared  as  a  result  of  these  In- 
vestigations that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  may  have  been  some  vrrong- 
dolng  he  conferred  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  with  the  Assistant  In  charge  of  the 
criminal  division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  cooperated  fully  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter expeditiously  before  the  grand  jury. 

Ultimately  Dean  has  plead  guilty  to  a 
felony  and  seven  former  White  House  of- 
ficials stand  Indicted.  Their  Innocence  or 
guilt  will  be  determlnfed  In  a  court  of  law. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  recent  acquittals  of  former  Secretary 
Stans  and  former  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
In  the  Vesco  case  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  President's  actions  In  insisting  that 
the  orderly  process  of  the  judicial  system 
be  utilized  to  determine  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  Individuals  charged  with  crime, 
rather  than  participating  in  trials  in  the 
public  media. 


Appendix  1.  Meeting:  The  PREsmEirr,  Hauie- 

MAN  AND  Dean,  Oval  Office.  September  15, 

1972.  (5:27-6:17  pm) 

This  opens  Just  as  Dean  comes  In  the  door. 

P.  HI,  how  are  you?  You  had  quite  a  day 
today  didn't  you.  You  got  Watergate  on  the 
way  didn't  you? 

D.  We  tried. 

H.  How  did  it  all  end  upf 

D.  Ah,  I  think  we  can  say  well  at  this  point. 
The  press  Is  playing  It  Just  as  we  expect. 

H.  Whitewash? 

D.  No,  not  yet — ^the  story  right  now — 

P.  It  Is  a  big  story 

H.  Five  indicted  plus  the  WH  former  guy 
and  all  that. 

D.  Plus  two  White  House  fellows. 

H.  That  is  good  that  takes  the  edge  off 
whitewash  really  that  was  the  thing  Mitchell 
kept  saying  that  to  people  In  the  country 
Llddy  and  Hunt  were  big  men.  Maybe  that 
Is  good. 

P.  How  did  MacOregor  handle  himself? 

D.  I  think  very  well  he  had  a  good  state- 
ment which  said  that  the  Grand  Jury  had 
met  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  realize  that 
some  apologies  may  be  due. 

H.  Fat  chance. 

D.  Get  the  damn  (Inaudible) 

H.  We  can't  do  that. 

P.  Just  remember,  all  the  trouble  we're 
taking,  well  have  a  chance  to  get  back  one 
day.  How  are  you  doing  on  your  other  in- 
vestigations? 

H.  What  has  hapjiened  on  the  bug? 

P.  What  bug? 


D.  The  second  bug  there  was  a  bug  found 
in  the  telephone  of  one  of  the  men  at  the 
DNC. 

P.  You  don't  think  It  was  left  over  from 
the  other  time? 

D.  Absolutely  not.  the  Bureau  has  checked 
and  re-checked  the  whole  place  after  that 
night.  The  man  had  specifically  checked  and 
re-checked  the  telephone  and  it  was  not 
there. 

P.  What'  the  hell  do  you  think  was  In- 
volved? 

D.  I  think  DNC  was  planted. 

P.  You  think  they  did  it? 

D.  Uhhuh 

P.  (Expletive  deleted) — do  they  really  want 
to  believe  that  we  planted  that? 

H.  Did  you  get  anything  on  the  finger 
prints? 

D.  No,  nothing  at  all — either  on  the  tele- 
phone or  on  the  bug.  The  FBI  has  unleashed 
a  full  investigation  over  at  the  DNC  starting 
with  O'Brien  right  now. 

H.  Laughter.  Using  the  same  crew — 

D.  The  same  crew — the  Washington  Field 
Office. 

P.  What  kind  of  questions  are  they  asking 
him? 

D.  Anything  they  can  think  of  because 
O'Brien  is  charging  them  with  falling  to 
find  all  the  bugs. 

H.  Good,  that  will  make  them  mad. 

D.  So  Gray  is  pissed  and  his  people  are 
pissed  off.  So  maybe  they  will  move  In  be- 
cause their  reputation  is  on  the  line.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  development. 

P.  I  think  that  is  a  good  development  be- 
cause It  makes  it  lods.  so  (adjective  deleted) 
funny.  Am  I  wrong? 

D.  No,  no  sir.  It  looks  silly.  If  we  can  find 
that  the  DNC  planted  that,  the  whole  story 
will  reverse. 

P.  But  how  could  they  possibly  find  it, 
though? 

D.  Well,  they  are  trying  to  ascertain  who 
made  the  bug.  It  la  a  custom  made  product. 
If  they  can  get  back  to  the  man  who  manu- 
factured it  and  who  he  sold  It  to  and  how 
it  came  down  through  the  chain. 

P.  Boy,  you  never  know  when  those  guys 
get  after  It — they  can  really  find  It. 

D.  The  resources  that  have  been  put 
against  this  whole  Investigation  to  date  are 
really  Incredible.  It  is  truly  a  larger  Investi- 
gation than  was  conducted  against  the  after 
inquiry  of  the  JFK  assassination. 

P.  Oh. 

D.  Good  statistics  supporting  the  finding. 

H.  Isn't  that  ridiculous — this  silly  thing. 

P.  Yes  (Expletive  deleted) .  Goldwater  put 
It  in  context  when  he  said  "(expletive  de- 
leted) everybody  bugs  everybody  else.  You 
know  that." 

D.  That  was  priceless. 

P.  It  happens  to  be  totally  true.  We  were 
bugged  In  '68  on  the  plane  and  In  '62  even 
running  for  Governor — (expletive  deleted) 
thing  you  ever  saw. 

D.  It  is  a  shame  that  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  that  happened  in  '68  was  never  around. 
I  understand  that  only  the  former  Director 
had  that  information. 

H.  No,  that  Is  not  true. 

D.  There  was  evidence  of  It? 

H.  There  are  others  who  have  informa- 
tion. 

P.  How  do  you  know?  Does  DeLoache 
know? 

D.  DeLoache? 

H.  I  have  some  stuff  too — on  the  bombing 
Incident  and  too  In  the  bombing  halt  stay. 

P.  The  difficulty  with  using  It,  of  course.  Is 
it  reflects  on  Johnson.  If  it  weren't  for  that, 
I  would  use  it.  Is  there  any  way  we  could 
use  it  without  using  his  name — saying  that 
the  DNC  did  It?  No— the  FBI  did  the 
bugging. 

D.  ITiat  in  the  problem — would  it  reflect 
on  Johnson  or  Humphrey? 

H.  Johnson.  Humphrey  dtdnt  do  it. 

P.  Oh,  hell  no. 
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H.  Ho  was  bugging  Humphrey,  too 

P.  (Expletive  deleted). 

P.  Well,  on  tbe  other  hand.  I  wantt^ou  to 
•Ak  Oonnally.  Wh*t  crazy  things  we  di  .  That 
this  might  help  with  the  bombing.  :  don't 
think  he  will  talk  to  Johnson — and  klao  It 
would  reflect  on  the  Bureau.  They  1  at«  to 
admit  that 

H.  It  Is  a  rough  one  on  them  with  ill  this 
stuff  that  they  don't  do  Congressmen  etc. 

P.  It  tsn't  worth  It— the  hell  with  It  What 
Is  the  situation  on  the  little  red  boxf  Have 
they  found  the  box  yet? 

D.  Oray  has  never  had  access  to  t&«  box 
He  Is  now  going  to  piiraue  the  box.  1  spoke 
to  him  Just  about  thirty  minutes  at  o.  Pat 


said   "I   dont   know   about   the   box. 
know  where  It  Is  now.  We  never  had 
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Dont 
m  op- 


{Ktrtuntty  before  when  It  was  fllrat  n  leased 
in  the  press  that  there  was  a  box  tc  go  In 
but  we  have  decided  now  we  hav*  grounds 
to  go  in  and  find  it." 

H.  The  latest  public  story  waa  th&t  she 
handed  It  over  to  Edward  Bennett  w4llains. 

D.  That  Is  right. 

H.  The  Bureau  ought  to  go  Into 
Bennett  Williams  and  start  questlonli 
and  have  him  tied  up  for  a  couple  of 

P.  Yeah,  I  hope  they  do.  The  Bureau  i 
get  over  pretty  quick  and  get  that  111 
box.  We  want  It  cleared  up.  We  want 
to   the  bottom  of  It.  If  anybody  Is  i^lty 
over  here  we  want  to  know.  i 

H.  It  will  probably  be  In  the  news  I  I 

D.  Tou  might  be  interested  In  soma  it  the 
allocations  we  got.  The  Stans'  libel  tctlon 
was  assigned  to  JiKlge  Ritchie.  J 

P.  (ExpleUve  deleted.)  | 

D.  Well  now  that  Is  good  and  bad.  pudge 
Ritchie  Is  not  known  to  be  one  of 
audible)  on  the  bench,  that  Is  consldc 
me.  He  Is  fairly  candid  In  decUlng  wll 
pie  about  the  question.  He  has  made 
entrees  off   the  bench — one  to  Kiel 
and  one  to  Roemer  McPhee  to  keep 
abreast   of   what   his   thinking   Is. 
Roemer  he  thought  Maury  ought 
libel  action. 

P.  Did  he? 

H.  Can  he  deal  vrlth  this  concurrent 
the  court  case? 

D.  Yeah.  The  fact  that  the  civil 
to  a  halt — that  the  depositions  were 
he  Is  freed. 

H.  It  was  Just  put  off  for  a  few  days,  urasn't 
It? 

D.  It  did  more  than  that — he  had  been 
talking  Sllbert,  one  of  the  Asslatan  U.8. 
Attorneys  down  here.  Sllbert  said,  "V  e  are 
going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  time  drawing  these 
Indictments  because  these  civil  depo<  Itlons 
will  be  coming  out  and  tbe  Grand  Jul  y  has 
one  out  on  this  clvU  case  biit  It  is  nc  thing 
typical." 

Someone  asked  the  President  If  be  w  inted 
Mitchell's  call— he  said.  "Yeah." 

D.  Based  on  that  when  SUbert  ha<i  told 
Ritchie  this  and  with  a  casual  encoui  t«r — 
in  fact  It  was  Ju.st  In  the  hall,  so  R  tchle 
stopped  the  civil  case  so  Sllbert  can  g<  t  the 
Indictment  down. 

Telephone  call  from  John  Mitchell: 

Hello. 

P. — comments  only  from  here  on  untf  end 
of  call: 

Well  are  you  still  alive. 

I  was  Just  sitting  here  with  John 
and  he  tells  me  you  were  going  to  be 
or  something. 

Good,  Good. 

Yeah. 

Good. 

Sure. 

Well  I  tell  you  just  don't  let  this  kee4  you 
or  your  colleagues  from  concentratli  ;  on 
the  big  game.  This  thing  is  Just  one  of 
side  Issues  and  a  month  later  ever;  body 
looks  back  and  wonders  what  all  the  a  loot- 
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Ing  was  about.  OK,  John.  Good  night.  Get 
a  good  night's  sleep.  And  dont  bug  anybody 
without  asking  me?  OK?  Yeah. 

Thank  you. 

D.  Three  months  ago  I  would  have  had 
trouble  predicting  there  would  be  a  day 
when  this  would  be  forgotten,  but  I  think 
I  can  say  that  64  days  from  now  nothing 
Is  going  to  come  crashing  down  to  our  our* 
prise. 

P.  That  what? 

D.  Nothing  Is  going  to  come  crashing  down 
to  our  surprise. 

P.  Ob  well,  this  Is  a  can  of  worms  as  you 
know  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  went  on.  And 
the  people  who  worked  this  way  are  awfully 
embarrassed.  But  the  way  you  have  handled 
all  this  seems  to  me  has  been  very  skill- 
ful putting  your  Angers  in  the  leaks  that 
have  sprung  here  and  sprung  there.  The 
Grand  Jury  is  dismissed  now? 

D.  That  la  correct.  They  have  completed 
and  they  have  let  them  go  so  there  will  be 
no  continued  Investigation  prompted  by  the 
Grand  Jury's  Inquiry.  The  OAO  report  re- 
ferred over  to  Justice  Is  on  a  shelf  right  now 
because  they  have  hundreds  of  violations — 
they  have  violations  of  McGovern,  of  Hum- 
phrey. Tlolatlons  of  Jackson,  and  several 
hundred  Congressional  violations.  They 
dont  want  to  start  prosecuting  one  any 
more  than  they  prosecute  the  other. 

P.  They  definitely  will  not  prosecute  us 
unless  they  prosecute  the  others. 

D.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  technical 
violations  referred  over  also. 

P.  What  about  watching  the  McGovem 
contributors  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

D.  We  have  (inaudible)  eye  out  on  that. 
HlB  I  understand  Is  not  In  full  compliance. 

P.  He  asked? 

D.  No. 

P.  Well,  not  yet.  His  300  committees — have 
they  all  reported  yet? 

D.  We  have  a  couple  delinquent  state  com- 
mittees. 

P.  It  said  In  the  paper  that  McOovern  had 
300  committees  reported. 

D.  No.  they  have  not.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  he  has  never  done— as  he  has  never 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  has  some  300  com- 
mittees. The  Wall  Street  Journal  piece  that 
picked  It  up  and  carried  that  story  brought 
out  his  commlttes. 

P.  Can  we  say  anything  publicly  about  it? 

D.  Purpose  there  hasn't  been  a  tax  sham — 
it  Is  hard  to  comprehend  why  he  set  up  that 
many  committees.  He  doesn't  have  that  many 
large  contributors,  but  they  may  have  to  dis- 
burse through  a  great  number  of  smaller 
committees. 

H.  Unless  someone   Is  stealing  .$900,000. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  It  could  be    That  could  be  possible. 

H.  He  may  be  getting  $900,000  from  some- 
body. He  may  have  two  or  three  angels. 

P.  I  don't  think  he  Is  getting  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  small  money.  I  don't  believe  (expletive 
deleted) .  Have  you  had  the  P.O.  checked  yet? 

H.  That  Is  John's  area.  I  don't  know. 

P.  Well,  let's  have  It  checked. 

D.  Well  as  I  see  It,  the  only  problems  wo 
may  have  are  the  human  problems  and  I  will 
keep  a  close  watch  on  that. 

P.  Union? 

D.  Human. 

H.  Human  frallltles. 

D.  People  get  annoyed — some  finger  point- 
ing— false  accusations — any  Internal  dis- 
sension of  any  nature. 

P.  You  mean  on  this  case? 

D.  On  this  case.  There  Is  some  bitterness 
between  the  Finance  Committee  and  tho 
Political  Committee — they  feel  they  are  tak- 
ing all  the  heat  and  all  the  people  upstairs 
are  bad  people — not  being  recognized. 

P.  We  are  all  In  It  together.  This  Is  a 
war.  Wo  take  a  few  shots  and  It  will  be  over. 


We  will  give  them  a  f<w  shots  and  it  will  be 
over.  Don't  worry.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
on  the  othMT  side  right  now.  Would  you? 

D.  Alc»ig  that  lUie,  one  of  the  thing's  I've 
tried  to  do.  I  have  begun  to  keep  notes  on  a 
lot  of  pec^le  who  are  emerging  as  less  than 
our  friends  because  this  will  t>e  over  some  day 
and  we  shovUdn't  forget  the  way  some  of 
them  have  treated  us. 

P.  I  want  the  most  comprehensive  notes 
on  all  those  who  tried  to  do  us  In.  They 
didn't  have  to  do  It.  If  we  bad  had  a  very 
close  election  and  they  were  playing  the 
other  side  I  would  understand  this.  No — 
they  were  doing  this  quite  deliberately  and 
they  aze  asking  for  it  and  they  are  going  to 
get  it.  Wo  have  not  used  tho  power  In  this 
first  four  yean  as  you  know.  We  have  never 
used  It.  We  have  not  used  the  Bureau  and 
we  have  not  used  the  Justice  Department  but 
things  are  going  to  change  now.  And  they 
are  either  going  to  do  It  right  or  go. 

D.   What  an  exciting  prospect. 

P.  Thanks.  It  has  to  be  done.  We  have  been 
(adjective  deleted)  fools  for  us  to  come  into 
this  election  campaign  and  not  do  anything 
with  regard  to  the  Democratic  Senators  who 
are  running,  et  cetera.  And  who  the  hell  are 
they  after?  They  are  after  us.  It  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  that  way 
any  more. 

H.  Really,  It  is  ironic  that  we  have  gone  to 
extremes.  You  and  your  damn  regulations. 
Everybody  worries  about  not  picking  up  a 
hotel  bill. 

D.  I  think  you  can  be  proud  of  the  White 
House  staff.  It  really  has  had  no  problems 
of  that  sort.  And  I  love  this  OAO  audit  that 
la  going  on  now.  I  think  they  have  some  sus- 
picion that  even  a  cursory  Investigation  Is 
going  to  discover  something  here.  I  don't 
think  they  can  find  a  thing.  I  learned  today. 
Incidentally,  and  have  not  confirmed  It,  that 
the  GAG  auditor  who  is  down  here  is  here 
at  the  Speaker  of  the  House's  request. 

P.  That  surprises  me. 

H.  Well,  (expletive  deleted)  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

Maybe  we  better  put  a  little  heat  on  him. 

P.  I  think  so  too. 

H.  Because  he  has  a  lot  worse  problems 
than  he  Is  going  to  find  down  hero. 

D.  That's  right. 

H.  That  is  tho  kind  of  thing  that,  you 
know,  we  really  ought  to  do  Is  call  the 
Speaker  and  say.  "I  regret  to  say  your  calling 
the  GAO  down  hero  because  of  what  it  Is 
going  to  cause  us  to  do  to  you." 

P.  Why  dont  you  see  If  Harlow  wUl  teU 
him  that. 

H.  Because  he  wouldnt  do  It — ho  would 
Just  be  pleasant  and  call  him  Mr.  Speaker. 

D.  I  suppose  the  other  area  we  are  going 
to  see  some  publicity  on  in  the  coming  weeks 
because  t  think  now  that  the  indletmonts 
are  down  there  wUl  bo  a  cresting  on  that — 
the  white  wash — the  civil  rights  cases  In  ad- 
vance. But  Wright  Patman's  hearings — his 
banking  and  currency  committee — whether 
wo  will  be  successful  in  turning  that  off  or 
not  I  dont  know.  Wo  have  a  plan  where 
Rothblatt  and  Bittman  who  wore  counsel  for 
the  seven  who  were  indicted  today  are  going 
to  go  up  and  visit  the  five  top  members  and 
say  that  if  you  commonoe  hearings  you  aro 
going  to  Jeopardize  tho  dvil  rights  of  thooo 
individuals  in  the  worst  way  and  they  will 
never  get  a  fair  trial. 

P.  Why  not  ask  that  they  request  to  be 
heard  by  the  committee? 

D.  They  could  say,  "If  you  do  commence 
with  these  hearings  we  intend  to  come  up 
and  say  what  you  are  doing  to  the  rights  of 
individuals."  Something  to  that  effect. 

P.  They  could  even  get  a  motion  in  coiirt 
to  get  tho  thing  dlsmined. 

H  Ctoin'j  the  other  way — 
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p.  Getting  tbe  criminal  charges  dismissed 
on  tbe  grotinda  of  civil  rights. 

D.  We  have  someone  i^tproachlng  the 
AOLU  for  theee  guys— having  them  exart 
mne  preamre  because  we  dont  Just  want 
Stans  up  there  in  front  of  tbe  cameras  with 
Patman  asking  all  these  qtiestlona.  It  is 
going  to  be  tbe  whole  thing  over  and  over 
■gain.  I  understand  too.  or  I  have  been  told, 
that  John  Connally  Is  close  to  Patman  and 
If  anyone  could  talk  turkey  to  Patman.  Con- 
nally could.  Jerry  Ford  is  not  really  taking 
an  active  Interest  in  this  matter  that  is 
developing  so  Stans  is  going  to  see  Jerry  Ford 
and  try  to  brief  him  and  explain  to  him  the 
problems  bo  has.  Tho  other  thing  we  are 
going  to  do — we  are  lo<Alng  at  all  tho  cam- 
paign reports  of  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee because  we  aro  convinced  that  none 
of  them  complied  exactly  with  tbe  law  either. 
If  they  want  to  play  rough — some  day  we 
better  say,  "Gentlemen,  we  want  to  call  your 
attention  that  you  have  not  complied  with 
A,  B,  C,  and  F  and  we  are  not  going  to  hold 
that  a  secret  if  you  start  talking  campaign 
violations  here." 

P.  What  about  Ford?  Do  you  think  so? 
Connally  cant  because  of  the  way  he  is  set 
up.  If  anybody  can  do  it,  Coimally  could, 
but  if  Ford  can  get  the  minority  members. 
They  have  some  weak  men  and  women  on 
that  committee,  unfortunately.  Heckler  Is  al- 
right. 

D.  Heckler  was  groat. 

p.  Wtdnall,  ot  cetera.  Jerry  should  talk  to 
\K^dnall.  After  all,  if  we  ever  win  tho  House, 
Jerry  will  be  the  Speaker  and  he  could  tell 
him  If  he  did  not  get  off — be  will  not  be 
Chairman  ever. 

D.  That  would  iM  very  helpful  to  get  all 
of  these  people  at  least  pulling  together.  If 
Jerry  could  get  a  little  action  on  this. 

H.  Danui  it  Jerry  should.  That  is  exactly 
the  thing  ho  was  talking  about,  that  tho 
reason  they  are  staying  is  so  that  they  can 
run  investigations. 

p.  The  point  is  that  they  ought  to  raise 
hell  about  these  hearings.  I  don't  know  that 
the  counsel  calls  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee often.  I  think  if  they  have  to  have 
this  blunderbuss  In  the  public  arena  then 
this  Is  aU  it  is. 

D.  That  is  the  last  forum  where  we  have 
the  least  problem  right  now.  Kennedy  has 
already  said  he  may  call  hearings  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministrative Practices  sub-committee.  As 
these  committees  spin  out  oracles  wo  used 
to  get  busy  on  each  one.  I  stopped  doing 
that  about  two  months  ago.  We  Just  take 
one  thing  at  a  time. 

P.  You  really  can't  sit  and  worry  about 
It  all  the  time.  The  worst  may  happen  but 
It  may  not.  So  you  Just  try  to  button  it  up 
as  well  as  you  can  and  hope  for  tbe  best, 
and  remember  basically  the  damn  business 
Is  unfortunately  trying  to  cut  our  losses. 

D.  Certainly  that  Is  right  and  certainly  It 
has  had  no  effect  on  you.  That's  the  good 
thing. 

H.  No,  it  has  been  kept  away  from  the 
Wmte  House  and  of  course  coix4)letely  from 
tho  President.  The  only  tie  to  the  White 
House  is  the  Colson  effort  they  keep  trying 
to  pull  in. 

D.  And,  of  course,  tbe  two  White  House 
people  of  lower  level — indicted — one  consult- 
ant and  one  member  of  the  Domestic  Staff. 
That  is  not  very  much  of  a  tie. 

H.  That* s  right. 

P.  Or  Manson.  (expletive  deleted).  If  they 
had  been  klllera.  Isn't  that  true? 

H.  It  Is  certainly  true. 

P.  Theee  (characterization  deleted)  they 
have  had  no  way.  They  ought  to  move  the 
trial  away  from — ■ — 

D.  There  has  been  extensive  clipping  on 


the  part  of  the  counsel  In  this  case.  They 
may  never  get  a  fair  trial. 

They  may  never  get  a  Jury  that  will  con- 
vict them.  The  Poet,  you  know,  that  they 
have  a  real  large  team  assigned  to  cover 
this  case.  Believe  me,  the  Maury  Stans  story 
about  his  libel  siilt  that  had  so  much  cov- 
erage In  the  Evening  News  they  put  way 
back  on  page  8  of  the  Post  and  did  not  even 
cover  it  in  total. 

H.  Yes,  I  wiU  talk  to  Bill. 

D.  I  think  Dick  Cook  has  been  working 
on  it. 

P.  Maybe  MltcheU  should  do. 

H.  Oould  MltcheU  do  it? 

P.  No. 

D.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  good  to  draw 
him  into  It.  I  think  Maury  could  talk  to 
Ford  if  that  would  do  any  good.  I  think 
Maury  ought  to  brief  Ford  on  exactly  what 
his  whole  side  of  the  story  is.  Maury  under- 
stands the  law. 

H.  I  wlU  talk  to  Cook. 

P.  Maybe  Ehrllchman  should  talk  to  him. 
Ehrllchman   understands   tho  law. 

H.  Is  that  a  good  idea?  Maybe  it  Is. 

P.  I  think  mayl>e  that  is  the  thing.  This 
Is  a  big  play.  He  has  to  know  that  it  comes 
from  the  top.  While  I  cant  talk  for  myself 
he  has  to  get  at  this  and — the  thing  up. 

D.  Well,  If  we  got  that  slide  up  there — 
it  Is  a  tragedy  to  let  them  have  a  field 
day  up  there. 

P.  What  is  the  first  move?  When  does  he 
call  his  witnesses? 

D.  Well,  he  has  not  even  gotten  the  vote 
of  his  committee — he  hasnt  even  convened 
his  committee  as  to  whether  he  can  call 
hearings.  That  Is  why  he  wont  come  Mon- 
day morning.  His  attorney  is  going  to  ar- 
rive on  the  doorstep  of  the  chairman  and 
to  tell  him  what  to  do  and  he  proceeds. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  Jerry 
Brown,  wrote  Kleindienst  a  letter  saying. 
"If  the  chairman  holds  committee  hearings 
on  this,  isnt  this  going  to  Jeopardize  your 
criminal  case?" 

P.  That  is  smart  politics  for  Michigan  and 
some  tie  into  Ford.  He  is  a  very  smart  fellow. 

D.  Good  lawyer  and  being  helpful.  He  is 
anxious  to  help. 

P.  Tell  Ehrllchman  to  get  Brown  and  F(»xl 
in  together  and  they  can  vrork  out  some- 
thing. They  ought  to  get  off  their and 

push  It.  No  use  to  let  Patman  have  a  free 
ride  here. 

D.  Well  we  can  keep  them  well  briefed  on 
moves  if  they  will  move  when  we  provide 
them  with  the  strategy.  And  we  will  have  a 
raft  of  depositions  going  the  other  way  soon. 
We  will  be  hauling  tho  O^rlona  in  and  tho 
like  on  our  due  process  soon. 

P.  What  did  they  ask — any  questions? 

D.  No.  I  saw  Rothblatt  laiighlng  at  the 
start  of  the  symposium.  He  Is  quite  a  charac- 
ter. He  has  been  getting  into  the  sex  life  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  DNC. 

P.  Why?  What  Is  the  Justlflcatlon? 

D.  Well,  he  is  working  on  the  entrapment 
theory  that  they  were  hiding  something  and 
they  had  secret  information  of  theirs  to  hide 
and  if  they  could  someway  con^ire  to  bring 
this  thing  about  themselves.  It  is  a  way-out 
theory  that  no  one  had  caught. 

H.  (Laughter) 

D.  He  had  scheduled  Patricia  Harris  and 
she  did  not  show  up.  She  went  to  the  beauty 
parlor  instead  so  he  went  down  to  the  Court 
House  and  she  had  been  directed  to  show  up 
and  then  the  next  day  the  Judge  cut  all  the 
depositions  off.  But  he  had  a  host  of  wild 
questions  about  where  O'Brien  got  bis  com- 
pensation when  he  was  Chairman.  Not  that 
he  would  know  anything  about  that,  but  it 
was  Just  an  interesting  question  he  might 
want  to  ask  tiio  Chairman  unfler  oath. 

H.  That's  what  Gibbons  aald — ^the  same 
hunting  license  that  gave  them. 


D.  No— that  U  right. 

H.  So  we  can  play  the  same  game  they  aro 
playing.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better 
at  it. 

P.  Well. 

H.  Are  thoee  depositions  sealed? 

D.  That's  right. 

H.  They  are? 

D.  But  that  argues  that  they  will  want 
them  unsealed  lees  than  we  will,  and  wo  may 
be  arguing  at  some  point  to  get  them 
unsealed. 

P.  Yeah. 

D.  I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  on  the 
clvU  case  is  that  tho  Judge  is  going  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  that  is  down  there  right 
now.  They  will  then  file  a  new  C(»nplalnt 
which  will  come  back  to  Bltchle  again.  That 
will  probably  happen  tho  20th.  aist,  22nd. 
Then  20  days  will  run  before  any  answers 
have  to  be  filed  and  the  deposlttons  will  be 
commenced  so  we  are  eating  up  an  awful  lot 
of  time. 

P.  Why  will  the  Judge  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint? 

D.  Probably  on  the  middle  ground — both 
on  the  substantive  ground  that  they  haven't 
stated  a  good  cause  of  action — that  there  Is 
improper  class  actions  filed.  O'Brien  doesn't 
indeed  represent  any  class.  And  he  wUl  Just 
dismiss  it  on  the  merits.  It  is  not  a  good 
complaint.  He  has  already  shaved  it  down  to 
almost  nothing  on  bis  original  order.  They 
will  then  have  to  re-design  it  in  a  much  nar- 
rower action  but  the  Judge  himself  can't 
suggest  something  to  counsel.  He  has  to  do  a 
cute  argument  here.  If  he  dismisses  on  tho 
merits,  that  they  can't  file  another  suit. 
\  hey  are  out  of  the  court  totally. 

H.  But  our  two  suits  go  hang? 

D.  We  have  two  suits — we  have  the  abuse 
of  process  and  the  libel  suit. 

H.  We  can  take  depositions  on  both  of 
those? 

D.  Absolutely. 

P.  Hell  yes. 

(Inaudible) 

H.  (Laughter) 

D.  We  can  bliinder  down  the  road  anyway. 

NOTE 

(Further  conversation  following  imrelated 
to  Watergate.) 

Appendix    2.    Meeting:    The   President   and 

Dean,    Oval    OmcE,    Febbttast    28,    1793. 

(9:12-10:23  AM) 

D.  Good  morning.  Sir. 

P.  Oh,  hi. 

D.  How  are  you? 

P.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  about  what 
kind  of  a  line  to  take.  I  now  want  Kleindienst 
on  the — It  isn't  a  matter  of  trust.  You  have 
it  clearly  understood  that  you  will  call  him 
and  give  blm  directions  and  he  wUl  call  you, 
et  cetera,  and  so  on.  I  Just  don't  want  Dick 
to  go  off — you  see,  for  example,  on  executive 
privilege — I  don't  want  him  to  go  off  and  get 
the  damn  thing — get  us — 

D.  Make  any  deals  on  it — 

P.  Make  a  deal — that  is  the  point.  Baker, 
as  I  said,  is  going  to  keep  at  arm's  length  and 
you've  got  to  be  very  firm  with  these  guys  or 
you  many  not  end  up  with  many  things.  Now 
as  I  said  the  only  back-up  position  I  can 
possibly  see  is  one  of  a  (inaudible)  if  Kllen- 
dienst  wants  to  back  (inaudible)  for  (in- 
audible)— didn't  want  to  but  suggested  we 
ought  to  back  them  heavily,  send  them 
up  there  in  executive  session.  Well,  now  you 
all  know  that  under  executive  session  we 
still  have  tbe  problem,  and  it  ain't  good. 
Well,  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Baker 
because  It  will  go  to  blm  without  any  ques- 
tion and  that  is  going  to  be  far  more  signifi- 
cant. This  bothers  us  at  tbe  moment,  but 
that's  (inaudible)  tome. 

And  they  vrUX  haul  him  up  there  and  bull- 
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rag  htm  around  the  damn  place  and  ft  will 
raise  holy  b«U  with  Rogers  and  all  ou^tbe 
other  people. 

D.  Yeah. 

P.  I  sent  some  notes  out — a  couAle  of 
yellow  pages — something  on  the  tea  shers' 
thing  that  I  am  not  doing  today.  Just  t  md  It 
back  to  me,  please. 

Secretary.  Alright,  Sir. 

P.  So  you  see,  I  think  you  better  1  ave  a 
good,  hard  face  to  face  talk  with  hli  i  and 
say,  look,  we  have  thought  this  thlnj  over. 
And  you  raise  the  point  with  him  thi  t  this 
cannot  be  In  executive  session  becauM  he  Is 
likely  to  float  It  out  there  and  the  r  will 
grab  It. 

D.  That's  right,  and  as  I  mentlone  1  yes- 
terday, he  Is  meeting  with  Sam  Krvl  i  and 
Baker  \n  this  Joint  session  and  that  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  things  they  will  d  scuss. 

P.  The  main  thing  Ervln  Is  going  to  be 
talking  about  is  executive  prlvUege.  He  s  that 
meeting  been  set  yet.  though? 

D.  No.  It  has  not.  There  Is  ample  t  me  to 
have  Dick  go  up  there  — 

P.  You  have  a  talk  with  him  and  t  »y  we 
had  a  talk  about  this — now  your  p<  sltlon 
now  I  know  (inaudible)  which  they  pn  ibably 
never  accept  but  it  will  make  his  p<  sltlon 
be  reasonable  In  the  public  mind.  T  lat  Is 
what  we  have  In  mind. 

D.  Right.  Correct. 

P.  Another  posslbUlty  la  the  one  tha  ,  Ehr- 
Uchman  has  suggested.  If  you  couli  have 
an  agreement  that  the  Chairman  at  d  the 
rankmg  member  could  question  baslca  ly  the 
same  under  very  restricted — a  little  bl  early 
(Inaudible) 

D.  Them  coming  down  here,  say? 

P.  Basically,  that  ts  the  suggestion. 

D.  I  think  that  is  sort  of  "If"  we  cc  uldn't 
get  the  written  Interrogatories.  That  s  still 
a  serious  precedent  to  deal  with  t  they 
come  down  here  and  start  questioning  people 
I  think  the  Issues  would  have  to  be  «  >  nar- 
rowed for  even  that  situation.  And  th  it  sort 
of  thing  would  evolve  with  the  narrow  Ing  of 
the  issues  where  what  Information  a  lalde- 
man  or  Ehrllchman  might  have.  The  Com- 
mittee needs  to  be  complete  In  Its  rei  ort  of 
its  Investigation. 

P.  Yeah.  We  will  say  that  you  cai  have 
written  Interrogatories  under  oath,  then 
answer  questions. 

D.  Publicly  you  are  not  wlthholdli  j  any 
Information  and  you  are  not  using  the  shield 
of  the  Presidency. 

P.  When  you  talk  to  Klelndlenst — b(  cause 
I  have  raised  this  (Inaudible)  thing  with 
him  on  the  Hiss  Case  —  he  has  forgot  ten,  I 
suppose.  Qo  back  and  read  the  first  cl  apter 
of  BIX  CRISES.  But  I  know,  as  I  said  that 
was  espionage  against  the  nation  not 
against  the  party.  FBI,  Hoover,  hlmseLf,  who's 
a  friend  of  mine  said  "I  am  sorry  I  hav  been 
ordered  not  to  cooperate  with  you"  an^  I  they 
didn't  give  us  one  (adjective  omitted)  thing. 
I  conducted  that  Investigation  wltl  two 
(characterization  omitted)  committee  Inves- 
tigators— that  stupid — they  were  tenacious. 
We  got  It  done. 

Then  we  worked  that  thing.  We  tbin  got 
the  evidence,  we  got  the  typewriter,  '  re  got 
the  Pumpkin  Papers.  We  got  all  of  thi  t  our- 
selves. The  FBI  did  not  cooperate.  Th  i 
tlce  Department  did  not  coperate.  It  b  Ad- 
ministration would  not  answer  questlc^  ex 
cept,  of  course,  for  Cabinet  officers,  I 
like  Bmrllng  came  down  and  some 
others. 

D.  Funny,  when  the  shoe  Is  on  the 
foot  bow  they  look  at  things,  Isn't  It? 

P.  Well,  u  I  said,  the  New  York  limes 
the  Washington  Poet  and  all  the  rest,  They 
put  It  In  terms  of  executive  prlvUege  b  cauM 
they  were  against  the  Investigation.  I  o  the 
real  question  now  la  say  that  I  havlni  been 
through  that — we  have  talked  It  ot^  and 


mean 
the 

other 


that  I  hAve  always  felt  very  miffed  about  that 
because  I  thought  that  was  very  wrong  and 
now  this  Is  another  matter.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  cooperate  In  finding  an  area  oS  coop- 
eration. Here  It  U.  You  see,  the  Baker  theory 
Is  that  he  wants  to  have  a  big  alambang 
thing  for  a  whole  week  and  then  he  thinks 
interest  in  the  whole  thing  will  fall  off.  And 
he  Is  ngbt  about  that.  But  his  interest  In 
having  a  big  slambang  for  a  week  la  that  we 
bring  all  the  big  shots  up  light  away.  The 
big  shots  you  oould  bring  np.  They  ootUd 
bring  up  Stans.  They  have  to  put  him  on, 
and  they've  got  to  put  Mitchell  on.  They 
would  like,  of  course,  to  get  Haldeman,  Ehr- 
llchman and  Colson. 

D.  I  understand  that  you  and  Bob  have 
talked  about  running  Stans  out  as  sort  of 
a  stalkmg  horse  on  It,  on  another  post. 

P.  It  Is  not  my  Idea.  I  guess  Moore  or  some- 
body mentioned  It. 

D.  I  think  It  was  my  Idea.  I  think  It  could 
be  one  defusing  factor  In  the  hearings.  Stans 
would  like  to  get  his  story  out.  He  Is  not 
In  any  serious  problem  ultimately.  It  could 
be  rough  and  tumble,  but  Maury  Is  ready  to 
take  It  and  It  would  be  a  mlnl-hearlng  there 
is  no  doubt  about  It.  But  this  further  de- 
tracts from  the  other  committee. 

P.  It  would  be  a  mlnl-hearlng,  it  Is  true. 
Except  knowing  the  Press  and  knowing — like 
they  have  taken — they  sold  several  of  these 
stories  about  Colson  and  Haldeman  about 
four  times. 

D.  Well,  I  know  that. 

P.  Well,  I  Just  wonder  U  that  doesn't  do 
that? 

D.  At  present  I  hesitate  to  send  Stans. 
They  would  give  him  a  hot  seat. 

P.  Somebody  Is  after  him  about  Vesco.  I 
first  read  the  story  briefly  In  the  Post.  I 
read,  naturally,  the  first  page  and  I  turned  to 
the  Times  to  read  it.  The  Times  bad  in  the 
second  paragraph  that  the  money  had  been 
returned,  but  the  Poet  dldnt  have  It. 

D.  That  Is  correct. 

P.  The  Post  didn't  have  It  until  after  you 
continued  to  the  back  section.  It  Is  the  (ad- 
jective omitted)  thing  I  ever  saw. 

D.  Typical. 

P.  My  guess  Is  the  Star  pointed  out  (In- 
audible) that  they  (Inaudible).  Actually  they 
got  the  money  after  the  10th,  but  I  dont 
think  they  pointed  out  that  Sears  got  It  be- 
fore. 

D.  For  all  purposes,  the  donor — Vesco — 

D.  Stans  would  never  do  a  thing  like  that! 
Never.  Never.  Never. 

D.  I  think  we  have  a  good  strong  case  that 
the  donor  had  rellngulshed  control  of  the 
money,  and  constructive  possession  of  the 
money  w8m  In  the  hands  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. Sears  and  the  like.  So  that  there  Is 
not — ah — 

P.  How  did  they  get  my  brother  In  It? 
Eddie? 

D.  That  was  sheer  sandbagging  of  your 
brother.  Here  Is  what  they  did.  They  called 
him  down  here  In  Washington  .  .  . 

P.  Who  did? 

D.  It  vras  Vesco  and  Sears  and  said  that, 
"we  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  nature  of 
this  transaction  because  we  have  had  earlier 
conversations  with  Stims".  He  really  wasnt 
privy  to  It,  and  didn't  know  much  about  It, 
but  what  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that 
they  were  after  him  to  find  out  from  Stans 
whether  they  wanted  cash  or  checks.  Stans 
Just  responded  to  your  brother  and  said,  "I 
don't  really  care — whatever  they  want  to  do", 
and  that  Is  what  he  relayed  back.  He  didn't 
even  understand  why  he  was  there.  He  Is  Just 
as  clean  as  a  whistle.  There  is  Just  nothing 
there  at  all. 

P.  I  know  that.  I  know  that  myself.  So 
you  sort  of  lean  to  having  Stoos  starting  out 
there? 


D.  I  think  It  would  take  a  lot  of  tbs  teeth 
out  of  the — you  know — the  stardoBi  oC  the 
people  are  trying  to  build  up  to.  If  Stans 
has  already  gone  to  a  hearing  in.  another  com- 
mittee, obviously  they  will  use  everything 
they  have  at  that  time  and  It  won't  be  a  hell 
of  a  lot.  It  confuses  the  public.  The  public 
is  bored  with  this  thing  already. 

P.  Yeah. 

D.  One  of  the  things  I  think  we  did  suc- 
ceed In  before  the  election — 

P.  Stans  Is  very  clean.  Unless  I  make  a  mis- 
take on  this  thing,  the  way  I  analyze  It,  and 
I  have  stayed  deliberately  away  from  It,  but 
I  think  I  can  sense  what  It  Is.  The  way  I 
analyze  the  thing,  Stans  would  have  been 
horlfled  at  any  such  thing.  And,  what  hap- 
pened was  he  honestly  is  outraged.  He  thinks 
what  happened  was  he  thinks  he  eventually 
found  a  line  on  somebody's  hard  earned  cash 
and  got  Into  this  silly  business  with  It. 

D.  He  does  and  he  is  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances, of  Innuendo,  of  fales  charges.  He  has 
a  darn  good  chance  of  winning  that  libel  suit 
he  has  against  Larry  O'Brien. 

P.  Has  he? 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Good.  That's  why  Larry  filed  a  counter- 
suit. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  I  see.  Zlelgler  was  disturbed  at  the  news 
that  they  supoenaed  newsmen.  Did  that  dis- 
turb you? 

D.  No,  It  didn't  distiirb  me  at  all.  No  sir.  I 
talked  with  Ron  at  some  len^h  about  It  the 
other  night.  I  said,  "Ron,  first  of  all  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  White  House  was  not 
Involved  In  that  decision."  Exceptional  case. 

P.  It  should  Involve  prosecution. 

D.  No,  it  is  a  dvll  deposition  and  it  is  not 
because  we  haven't  reached  the  newsman's 
privilege  Issue  yet,  and  that  is  way  down  the 
road  yet.  If  for  some  reason  they  refuse  to 
testify  on  some  given  evidence.  What  they 
are  trying  to  establish  is  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams'  law  Arm  passed  out 
an  amended  complaint  that  libeled  Stans  be- 
fore It  was  Into  the  Court  process,  so  It 
was  not  privileged.  And  the  newsmen  are 
the  people  who  can  answer  that  question. 
Also  they  are  trying  to  find  out  how  Larry 
O'Brien  and  Edward  Bennett  Williams  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  law  suit — 
the  first  law  suit  they  had  filed  against  the 
Committee — was  not  really  to  establish  any 
invasion  of  privacy  threat,  rather  they  were 
harraaslng  the  Committee. 

P.  The  Committee  to  Re-Elect? 

D.  They  made  this  off  the  record  to  sev- 
eral newsmen  and  we  know  they  did  this. 
That  this  was  a  drummed  up  law  suit. 

P.  So  therefore  that  proves  also  malice, 
doesn't  it? 

D.  It  make  the  abtise  of  process  case  that 
we  have  against  them  on  a  counter  suit.  And 
the  lawyers  made  a  very  conscious  and  good 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  suit  and  if  they 
did,  they  were  going  to  have  to  have  this  In- 
formation and  it  doesn't  bother  me  if  they 
supoenaed  nine  or  ten — 

P.  Well,  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  dont 
give  one  damn  about  this  issue  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  press,  etc.  We  know  that  we 
arent  trying  to  do  it.  They  all  squeal  about 
it.  It  is  amTising  to  me  when  they  say — ^I 
watched  the  networks  and  I  thought  they 
were  restrained.  What  (expletive  omitted)  do 
they  want  them  to  do--go  through  the  IBM 
syndrome  when  they  were  8  to  1  against  us. 
They  are  only  three  to  one  this  time.  It  is 
really  sickening  though  to  see  these  guys. 
Theee  guys  have  always  figured  we  have  the 
press  on  our  side.  You  know  we  receive  a 
modest  amount  of  support — no  more.  Oolson 
sure  making  them  move  it  around,  saying  we 
don't  like  this  or  that  and  (Inaudible) 

D.  Well,  you  know  Oolson's  threat  of  a  law 
suit  which  was  printed  In  Evans  and  Novak 


had  a  very  sobering  effect  on  several  of  the 
national  magazines.  They  are  now  checking 
before  printing  a  lot  of  this  Watergate  Junk 
they  print.  They  check  the  press  office  trying 
to  get  a  confirmation  or  denial,  or  call  the 
individuals  Involved.  And  they  have  said 
they  are  doing  It  because  they  are  afraid  a 
libel  suit  on  them.  So  it  did  have  a  sobering 
effect.  We  will  keep  them  honest  if  we  can 
remind  them  that  they  can't  print  anything 
and  get  away  with  it. 

p.  Well,  as  you  of  course  know,  at  the  time 
of  the  Hills  case  (Inaudible) . 

D.  Yes,  I  have  noticed.  We  have  to  estab- 
lish, one,  malice  for  reckless  disregard  (in- 
audible) 

p.  Yeah.  Malice  is  Impossible  for  (Inavid- 
Iblei  It  has  to  get.  It's  got  to  get  up  in 
through  me.  (Inaudible)  Reckless  disregard 
maybe. 

D.  Tough.  That  Is  a  bad  decision,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. It  really  Is  a  bad  decision. 

P.  What  Is  the  name  of  the  case — horrible. 

D.  (inaudible)  &  SuUlvan  and  it  came  out 
of  the  South  on  a  civil  rights  .  .  . 

P.  It  was  about  some  guy  who  wcm  a  police 
chief  or  something.  Anyway,  I  remember 
reading  It  at  the  time  when  I  though  we  were 
suing  LIFE  for  Hills.  When  LIFE  was  guilty 
as  hell. 

D.  Did  you  win  It? 

P.  Supreme  Court — fo\ir  to  three.  There 
were  a  couple  missing  or  It  would  have  prob- 
ably been  five  to  three  emd  one-half. 

P.  Well,  let's  go  back  so  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood. We  must  go  forward  on  that.  I  think 
you  had  better  go  over  and  get  In  touch  with 
Dick.  And  say  Dick  you  keep  It  at  your  level. 

P.  My  guess  is  that  he  Is  going  to  be  in  the 
end,  and  I  would  say,  "this  is  the  position, 
Dick,  you  should  take  on  this."  Tell  him  I 
took  that  position  with  Baker.  Baker  Is  a 
amoothy — Impressive — The  President  dldnt 
say  this  or  that — they  reconmiended  it  and 
the  President  has  approved  it.  Right?  Is  that 
what  you  would  say? 

D.  Yes  sir,  I  think  that  is  absolutely  on  all 
fours.  And  how  about  our  dealings  with 
Baker?  Under  normal  Congressional  rela- 
tions, vls-a-vls  Tlmmons  and  Baker,  Aould 
we  have  Tlmmons  dealing? 

P.  Well,  he  objected  to  (inaudible)  some- 
thing that  is  a  curious  thing  on  that  (in- 
audible) made  a  very  big  gaff  calling  him 
and  urging  and  trying  to  infiuence  who 
would  be  on  his  staff,  (expletive  omitted)  I 
don't  know  why  he  did  that,  if  he  did.  But 
if  he  did,  I  don't  know  why  Baker  would  re- 
sent it.  But,  nevertheless,  I  don't  know  how 
to  deal  with  him,  frankly. 

H.  Why  don't  you  ask  (inaudible)  to  see 
him. 

P.  I  gathered  the  impression  that  Baker 
didn't  want  to  talk  With  anyone  but  Kleln- 
dlenst. 

D.  Well,  OK.  I  think  that  is  one  we  wUl 
Just  have  to  monitor  and  that  is  one  we  will 
have  to  know  an  awful  lot  about  along  the 
road. 

P.  Well  let  Tlnunons  tell  Baker  that  If  he 
wants  to  talk  with  anybody  at  the  White 
House,  if  he  says  he  doesn't  want  to  talk  to 
Haldeman.  doesn't  want  to  talk  to  Ehrllch- 
man, that  you.  Dean,  are  available.  But  no- 
body else.  How  does  that  sound  to  you? 

D.  I  think  that  sovmds  good. 

P.  You  tell  Tlmmons  that  he  sees  him  pri- 
vately, and  tells  him  that's  it.  We  are  not 
pressing  him.  We  don't  care,  because 
Baker  .  . 

D.  I  would  suspect  If  we  are  going  to  get 
any  Insight  to  what  that  Conunittee  is  going 
to  do.  It  is  going  to  be  through  Oumey.  I 
don't  know  about  Weicker,  where  he  Is  going 
to  fall  out  on  this  thing. 

P.  Weicker,  I  think  the  line  to  Weicker 
Is  through  Gray.  Gray  has  to  shape  up  here 
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and  handle  hlmseU  well  too.  Oo  you  think 
he  will? 

D.  I  do.  I  think  Pat  has  had  It  tough.  Be 
goes  up  this  morning  as  you  know.  He  Is 
ready.  He  Is  very  oomiortablc  in  all  of  the 
decisions  he  hafi  made,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
good. 

P.  But  he  ts  close  to  Weicker — that  is  what 
I  meant. 

D.  Yes,  he  is. 

P.  And  80,  Gray  ... 

D.  Has  a  lead  in  therfr — yea. 

P.  One  amustng  thing  about  the  Gray 
thing,  anA  I  knew  this  would  come.  They 
say  Gray  Is' a  poUtloal  crony  and  a  personal 
crony  of  the  President's.  Did  you  know  that 
I  have  never  seen  him  socially? 

D.  Is  that  correct?  No,  I  didn't. 

P.  I  think  he  has  been  to  a  couple  White 
House  events,  but  I  have  never  seen  hlni 
separately. 

D.  The  ProsE  has  got  him  meeting  you  at 
a  social  function.  And,  back  in  1917,  (inaudi- 
ble) is  something  I  have  read. 

P.  Maybe  at  a  Radford  party  or  something 
like  that.  That's  all.  I  don't  know.  But  C^ay 
is  somebody  that  I  know  only — He  was  Rad- 
ford's Assistant,  used  to  attend  NSC  meet- 
mgs.  He  has  never  been  a  social  friend.  Edgar 
Hoover,  on  the  other  hand.  I  have  seen  so- 
cially at  least  a  hundred  times.  He  and  I 
were  very  close  frlendE. 

IX  Olkis  Is  curlou^  the  way  the  press — 

P.  (expletlva  deUtM) — Hoover  was  my 
crony.  He  was  tdooer  to  me  than  Johnson, 
actually  although  Johnson  used  him  more. 
But  as  for  Pat  Oraj,  (expletive  dieted)  I 
never  saw  him.  ' 

D.  While  it  might  hare  been  a  lot  of  blue 
chips  to  the  late  Director.  I  think  we  would 
have  been  a  lot  better  off  during  this  whole 
Watergate  thing  if  he  had  been  alive.  Be- 
cause he  knew  how  to  handle  that  Bureau — 
knew  how  to  keep  them  In  bounds. 

P.  Well,  Hoover  peitformed.  He  would  have 
fought.  That  was  the  point.  He  would  have 
defied  a  few  people.  He  would  have  scared 
them  to  death.  He  has  a  file  on  everybody. 

P.  But  now  at  the  present  time,  the  Bureau 
is  leaking  like  a  sieve  to  Baker,  (inaudible). 
It  Isn't  coming  from  Henry  Petersen  Is  it? 

D.  No.  I  would  Just  not  believe  that. 

P.  It  isn't  coming  from- that  (imlntelll- 
glble). 

D.  No.  Well,  they  are  getting  the  raw  data. 
They  are  getting  what  they  call  the  303 
forms.  Actually,  the  summaries  of  the  Inter- 
views. 

P.  If  you  could  handle  it  that  viray,  I  think 
that  Is  the  best  thing  to  do.  Do  you  ever 
wonder  really  if  Oolson  (characterization  de- 
leted) should  bring  a  suit.  For  example,  I 
notice  that  Colson  has  a  lot  of  vulnerabili- 
ties. You  know,  in  terms  of  people  that  he 
knew,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  But  I  mean  on  a 
narrow  issue — 

D.  Well,  Chuck  and  I  talked  about  this.  He 
could  possibly  win  a  suit,  but  loee  the  war, 
for  this  reason :  A  counteKUscovery  in  a  libel 
action  has  no  bounds. 

P.  I  get  it.  OK. 

D.  That's  the  problem  there.    ' 

P.  That  the  District  Court  (inaudible) . 

D.  Federal  Court.  They  oould  Just  come  in 
and  depose  him  on  ever3rthlng  he  has  done  at 
this  point  in  time. 

P.  Keep  him  out  of  it.  Keep  him  out  of  it. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  What — Why  doesnt  Stans  be  the  sue-er? 

D.  He's  got  a  good  one,  and  he  may  well 
prevaU.  It  may  well  be  the  decisive  settle- 
ment of  all  these  other  suits  we've  got  out 
there.  You  know,  we  have  14  million  dollar 
suits  against  us,  and  we  have  7  or  10  against 
them. 

P.  (Expletive  ;feleted)  They- ought  to  all 
get  together  and  drop  them. 


D.  That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  ac- 
compllsbed. 

P.  HeU,  yep! 

D.  It  Is  Just  causing  everybody  problems. 

P.  That  is  right — they've  got  problems, 
and  we've  got  problems. 

P.  You  see  this  Vesco  thing  coming  up 
bums  my  taU.  I  raised  hell  with  Haldeaian 
on  this  and  he  didn't  do  anything  about  it.  I 
guess  he  couldn't.  What  (expletive  omit- 
ted) became  of  our  investigation  of  their 
financial  activities?  (Expletive  omitted) 
Tiiey  cancelled  debts,  they  borrowed  money. 
What  the  hell  Is  that? 

D.  It  is  stUl  going  on,  Mr.  President.  Mc- 
Govem's  stuff  is  in  such  bad  shape.  That  is 
another  unfortunate  thing.  The  GAO  comes 
In  to  audit  us.  They  find  all  the  documents, 
so  they  are  able  to  nmke 

P.  Jvtst  like  two  year  old  state  tax. 

D.  They  have  now,  but  it  gets  about  that 
much  coverage  in  the  paper.  They  cant  even 
figure  out  what  McGovem's  done,  the  books 
are  such  a  mess,  but  you  haven't  seen  them 
say  anything  yet.  And  that  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  hopefully  we  will  bring  out  in 
hearings,  as  to  what  a  mess  this  was,  et 
cetera. 

P.  How  are  you  going  to  brmg  it  out? 
You  can't  bring  it  out  in  these  hearings. 

D.  Well  I  think  I  would  rather  do  it  in- 
dependently, so  that  the  media  tyi>es  will 
bring  it  out.  Chuck  Is  going  to  be  of  aid 
when  he  is  out  there  not  connected  with  the 
White  House,  commg  through  with  bits  of 
tidbits.  Chuck  vrtll  still  have  his  channels 
to  flip  things  out. 

P.  Sure!  Sure!  In  my  view — of  course  it 
Is  hard  to  believe  since  he  loves  the  action 
and  the  rest — ^but  apart  from  the  financial — 
for  the  country's  aid,  etc. — I  dont  care  what 
you  think:  Colson  can  be  more  valuable  out 
than  In,  because  basically  in,  he  has  reached 
the  point  that  he  was  too  visible. 

D.  A  lightning  rod. 

P.  And  outside  he  can  start  this  and  say 
that  I  am  a  private  citizen  and  I  can  say 
what  I  (expletive  omitted)  please. 

D.  Right.  I  think  Chuck  can  be  of  great  aid 
in  this  thing,  and  I  think  he  wUl  do  it. 

P.  Now,  as  to  the  other  thing.  Just  to  re- 
cap. You  will  talk  to  Tlmmons  about  Baker, 
and  get  that  tied  down  if  you  can.  I  doubt 
If  much  can  be  done  there.  Then  when  you 
talk  to  Klelndlenst,  he  should  know  that  It 
has  been  decided,  and  that's  It.  Well,  he  will 
say  they  wont  take  me.  Then  say  "why  not?" 
We  shall  see.  Gotag  on  to  the  Interrogatory 
thing — we  shall  see — your  view  would  not 
to  give  any  further  ground  on  that? 

D.  I  would  say  hope  not.  You  Initially  hold 
the  line  as  far  as  you  can  go.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  for  informational  purposes,  the 
President  Is  not  going  to  hide  any  informa- 
tion. He  has  Just  given  a  sworn  statement 
through  an  Interrogatory — send  your  ques- 
tions down  they  will  be  answered.  We  wont 
hide  the  Information — we  won't  diminish 
the  ability  of  the  President  to  operate  In- 
ternally and  the  like  tiecause  we  have  a 
political  circus  going. 

P.  OK.  I  understand  that  Mollenhoff  stUl 
thinks  everybody  should  go  up  and  testify. 

D.  Yeah. 

P.  At  least  you  had  a  talk  with  him.  I  do 
want  you  to  look  at  the  case,  though. 

D.  Yee  Sir. 

P.  If  the  guy's  got  a  bad  rap,  this  man, 
(expletive  omitted)  we  will  get  him  out  of  it! 

D.  I  am  doing  that.  I  talked  with  Clark 
yesterday.  I  talked  with  him  last  night  again. 
He  Is  on  this  as  hot  and  heavy  as  can  be 
and — 

P.  Does  the  think  he's  got  a  bad  rap? 

D.  He  does — ^he  thinks  he's  got  a  bad  r^. 
I  know  Rule  hasnt  a  bad  n^.  When  a  bu- 
reaucrat takes  it  upon  himself  to  go  out,  aaA 
go  way  beyond  the  pale  in  terms  of  attack- 
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Ing  an  Administration  that  can^  be  toler- 
ated. Suppose  a  Congressman  orf  a  Senator 
or  one  of  his  Administrative  Asajiftanta  went 
out  and  attacked  one  of  his  contributors. 
What  woiUd  he  do?  Plre  him  I  Thtt's  right. 

P.  I  noticed  where  several  of  ouf  Congress- 
men and  Bepubllcan  Senators  vJIed  upon 
ua  to  reinstate  Rule.  Congress  la^  of  course, 
on  Ita  (inaudible) .  And  yet  they  flire  so  enor- 
mouaty  fraaCrated  that  they  are, exhausted. 
Sxat  that  the  point? 
D.  I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  tha^ 
P.  It  is  too  bad.  We  can  take  :very  Uttle 
comfort  from  it  because  we  hai^  to  work 
with  them.  But  they  become  irr^evant  be- 
cause they  are  so  damned  Irresf^nslble,  aa 
OMich  aa  we  would  like  to  say  otherwise. 

D.  Yes,  sir.  I  spent  some  years  fn  the  Hill 
myself  and  one  of  the  things  I  Always  no- 
ticed was  the  Inability  of  the  oi)ngre8a  to 
<teal  effectively  with  the  Execut^e  Branch 
because  they  have  never  provided  ^emselves 
with  adequate  staffs,  had  adequate  Informa- 
tion available —  i 

P.  Well  now  they  have  huge  aiaffa  eom- 
pared  to  what  we  heul.  ; 

D.    Well   they    have    huge   staff^    true,    as 

opposed    to   what    they   had   yeargj  ago.    But 

they  are  still  inadequate  to  deal  e^fcctlvely— 

P.    (Expletive  deleted)    Don't  tA  to  help 

them  out !  ; 

D.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  res^ve  money 
for  them.  I  ought  to  to  keep  my  obfervatlons 
to  myself  I  think  this  la  going  t|>  be  very 
different.  It  will  be  hot.  I  thlnkf  they  are 
going  to  be  tough.  I  think  they  ar|  going  to 
be  gory  In  some  regards,  but  I  ai^  also  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  If  everj«ne  pulls 
their  own  oar  In  this  thing.  In  all  tSose  we've 
got  with  various  concerns,  we  oa4  make  it 
through  these  things  and  mining  people 
will  be  hurt.  And  they  may  even  prfnt  them- 
selves as  being  such  partisans  an^  off  base, 
that  they  are  really  damaging  to  ftlv*  Insti- 
tutions of  the  government  thems4(ve8. 

P  I  frankly  say  that  I  would  rajther  they 
would  be  partisan — ^rather  than  fqf  them  to 
have  a  facade  of  fairness  and  alU  the  rest. 
Ervla  always  talks  about  his  belA  a  great 
Constitutional  lawyer,  (expletlvej deleted) 
He's  got  Baker  totally  toppled  ov^  to  him. 
Ervln  works  harder  than  most  of  sour  Sou- 
thern gentlemen.  They  are  greet  pillticlana. 
They  are  Just  more  clever  than  theimlnorlty. 
Just  more  clever !  ■ 

D.  I  am  convinced  that  be  has  a^wn  that 
he  Is  merely  a  puppet  for  Kennedy  In  this 
whole  thing.  The  fine  hand  of  |he  Ken- 
nedy's Is  behind  this  whole  hearing.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  It.  When  they  iinsldered 
the  resolution  on  the  Floor  of  thf'  Senate  I 
got  the  record  out  to  read  it.  Who  asked 
special  permission  to  have  their  iBtaff  man 
on  the  floor?  Kennedy  brings  thls^man  Plug 
out  on  the  floor  when  they  ares  debating 
a  resolution.  He  is  the  only  one  wh*  did  this. 
It  has  been  Kennedy's  push  quletlj*  his  con- 
stant Investigation  His  commltteii  did  the 
(unlntelllgble)  subpoenas  to  get  ^t  Kalm- 
bach  and  all  these  people.  i 

PUh.huh  1 

D.  He  has  kept  this  quiet  and  iconstant 
pressure  on  this  thing.  I  think  tljls  fellow 
Sam  Dash,  who  has  been  selected  ^Counsel, 
Is  a  Kennedy  choice.  I  think  thli^  Is  also 
something  we  will  be  able  to  quSltly  and 
slowly  document  Leak  this  to  the  pfeas,  and 
the  parts  and  cast  become  much  4>ore  ap- 
parent. 4 

P.  Tee.  I  guess  the  Kennedy  crow^  is  Just 

laying  In  the  bushes  waiting  to  ms^e  their 

move.  I  had  forgotten,  by  the  wayTjwe  talk 

about    Johnson    using    the    FBI.    Eld    your 

friends  tell  you  what  Bobby  did? 

D.  I  haven't  heard  but  I  wouldnt 

P.    Johnson    bellevad   that   Bobby  t  bugged 

him. 

D.  That  wouldn't  surprise  me. 


P.  Bobby  was  a  ruthleai  (characterization 
omitted).  But  the  FBI  does  blatantly  tell 
you  that — or  Sullivan  told  you  about  the 
New  Jersey  thing.  He  did  «k  a  bug  up  there 
for  Intelligence  work.   (Inaudible) 

D.  (inaudible)  Intelligence  workers  had 
agents  all  over  the  property. 

P.  Tlie  doctors  say  that  the  poor  old  gent 
bad  a  tumor.  The  FBI  said  he  had  one. 

D.  He  had  Abe  Portas  and  Deke  DeLoache 
backed  up  by  some  other  people  In  the  Bu- 
reau and  try  to  talk  this  doctor  Into  exam- 
ining this  guy  to  say  the  man  had  a  brain 
tumor.  He  was  very  (unlntelllflble)  Ul, 
slightly  erratic,  but  eager,  llits  doctor 
wouldn't  buy  It. 

P.  The  doctor  had  never  examined  him  be- 
fore or  anything.  » 
D.  No. 

R  They  were  trying  to  set  It  up  though. 
h\ih?  What  other  kind  of  activities? 

D.  Well,  aa  I  amy.  I  haven't  probed  Sulli- 
van to  the  depths  on  this  thing  because  I 
want  to  treat  him  at  arm's  length  until  he 
is  safe,  because  he  has  a  world  of  Informa- 
tion  that  may  be  available. 

P.  But  be  says  that  what  happened  on 
the  bugging  thing.  Who  told  what  to  whom 
agalnT 

D.  On  the  '68  thing — I  was  trying  to  track 
down  the  leaks.  He  said  that  the  only  place 
he  could  figure  it  coming  from  would  be 
one  of  a  couple  of  sources  he  was  awara  of 
that  had  b«en  aomeirtilit  diaeovared  pub- 
licly. Re  said  that  Hoov«r  had  told  Patrick 
Coyne  about  the  fact  that  this  waa  done. 
Ooyne  had  told  Rockefeller — now  Rocke- 
feller had  told  Kissinger.  I  have  never  run 
It  any  step  beyond  what  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
there.  The  other  thing  Is  that  when  the 
records  vrere  unavailable  for  Mr.  Hoover  all 
these  logs,  etc.  Hoover  tried  to  reconstruct 
them  by  going  to  the  Waahmgton  Field 
Office  and  he  made  a  pretty  good  stir  about 
what  be  was  doing  when  be  was  trying  to 
get  the  record  and  reconstruct  it.  He  said 
that  at  that  time  we  probably  hit  the  grape- 
vine In  the  Bureau  that  this  had  occurred. 
But  tbcre  Is  no  evidence  of  It.  The  records 
show  at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
^I  that  no  such  surveillance  was  ever  con- 
ducted. 

P.  Shocking  to  me ! 

D.  What  the  White  House  had  from  re- 
portns  in  LIFE  The  other  person  who  knows 
and  la  fcwan  of  it  is  Mark  Felt,  and  we  have 
talked  about  Mark  Felt  before. 

P.  Let's  face   It.   Suppose   Felt  comes  out 
now  and  unwraps.  What  does  It  do  to  him? 
D.  He  can't  do  it. 

P.  How  about  (unintelligible)  7  Who  Is  go- 
ing to  hire  him?  Let's  face  it — the  guy  who 
goes  out — he  couldn't  do  it  unless  he  had  a 
giiarantee  from  somebody  like  TIME  Mag- 
azine who  would  say  look  we  will  give  you 
a  Job  for  life  Then  what  do  they  do?  He 
would  go  to  a  Job  at  LZFB,  and  everyone 
would  treat  him  like  a  pariah.  He  Is  In  a 
vary  dangerous  situation.  These  guys  'you 
know — the  informers.  Look  what  It  did  to 
Chambers.  Chambers  Informed  because  he 
didn't  give  "(explettve  deleted).  But  then 
one  o(  the  most  brUUant  writers  according 
to  Jtffi  Sbepley  we  have  ever  seen  In  this 
coun^ — and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Com- 
munist Issue — greatest  writer  of  his  time — 
about  30  years  ago,  pcobably  TIME'a  best 
wrlttr  of  the  century — they  finished  him. 
Either  way,  the  informer  Is  not  one  In  our 
society.  Either  way,  that  Is  the  one  thing 
people  can't  survive.  They  say  no  civilized 
(characterization  deleted)  'Informs.  Hoover 
to  Coyne  to  Nelson  Roekefeller  to  Kissinger. 
Right? 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Why  did  Coyne  tell  It  to  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller) I  have  known  Cc^ne  for  years.  I 
haven t  known  him  well,  but  he  was  a  great 


friend  of  one  of  my  Administrative  Assist- 
ants, Bob  King,  who  used  to  be  a  Bureau 
head. 

D.  Now  this  Is  Sullivan's  story.  I  have  no 
reason  to  know  whether  it  Is  true,  but  I 
don't  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
true. 

P.  Hoover  told  me,  and  he  also  told  Mitchell 
personaUy  that  this  had  happened. 

D.  I  was  talking  the  '68  Incident  that 
occurred.  I  wasn't  referring  to  that  now 
When  this  Coyne,  etc..  this  was  the  fact  that 
newsmen — excuse  me  I  thought  you  were 
making  reference  to  the  fact  that  three  years 
ago  the  White  House  had  allegedly— 

P.  Oh.  sure,  sure.  That  Is  not  the  same  one 
D.  On  the  '88  incident  all  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out  is  what  you  tcrid  me  that  Hoover 
had  told  you,  what  he  had  told  Mitchell. 

P.  Yeah.  Mitchell  corroborates  that,  doesn't 
he? 

D.  Kevin  Phllltps  called  Pat  Buchanan  the 
other  day  with  a  tidbit  that  Dick  Wh^an 
on  the  N8C  staff  has  seen  memoranda  be- 
tween the  NSC  and  the  FBI  that  the  FBI 
had  been  instructed  to  put  surveillance  on 
Anna  Chennault.  the  South  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy and  the  Agnew  plane.  This  note  also 
said  that  Deke  DeLockch  was  the  operative 
FBI  officer  on  this. 

P.  The  Agnew  plane?  I  think  DeLoach's 
memory  now  la  very  very  hazy.  He  doesn't 
remember  anything. 

D.  I  talked  to  Mitchell  about  this  and  he 
has  talked  to  DeLoach.  DeLoach  has  In  his 
poaseslon,    and    he    has   let   Mitchell    review 
them,  some  of  the  files  on  this. 
P.  But  not—  " 

D.  But  they  don't  go  very  far;  this  is 
DeLoach  protecting  his  own  hide. 

P.  It  Is  Just  as  well  because  we  can't  do 
anything  with  it.  So  Hoover  told  Coyne,  who 
told  Rockefeller,  that  newsmen  were  being 
bugged. 

D.  That  tickles  you.  That  Is  right. 
P.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  did  that? 
D.  I  haven't  the  foggiest  Idea.  It  Is  a 
Sullivan  story  as  to  where  the  leak  might 
have  come  from  about  the  current  Time 
Magaetne  story,  which  we  are  stonewalling 
totally  here. 

P.  Oh.  absolutely. 

(Material  not  related  to  Presidential  action 
deleted) 

P.  Well,  Is  this  the  year  you  are  going  to 
try  to  get  out  the  '68  story? 

D.  Well,  I  think  the  threat  of  the  '68  story 

when   Scott   and   others  were  arguing  that 

the  Committee  up  on  the  Hill  broadened  Its 

mandate    to    Include    other    elections.    They 

were  hinting  around  at  something   In   1968 

and  1964  that  should  be  looked  at. 

P.  Yeah,  Ooldwater  claims  he  was  bugged. 

D.  That's  right.  Now  I  think  that  threats — 

P.  didn't  you  say  that  Johnson  did  bug 

Ooldwater? 

D.  Well.  I  don't  know  If  he  bugged  him. 
P.  He  did  Intelligence  work? 
D.   He  did  intelligence  up  one   side  and 
down  the  other — 
P.  From  the  FBI? 

D.  Just  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  on 
Ooldwater.  I  liaven't  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  the  Senator,  and  I  have  known  the  Sen- 
ator for  twenty  years.  He  is  the  first  man  In 
public  life  I  ever  met.  Barry  Jr.  and  I  were 
roommates  In  school  together,  so  I  can  talk 
to  the  man.  So  I  am  really  going  to  sit  down 
with  him  one  day  and  see  what  really  hap- 
pened. 

P.  Does  he  have  any  hard  evidence? 
D.  Then  we  can  go  from  there  .  .  . 
P.  Right. 

D.  Get  some  stuff  vn-ltten,  etc.  I  do  think 
you  have  to  remember,  as  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  this  is  maftily  a  public  relations  thing 
anyway. 
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P.  What  Is  the  situation  anyway  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  the  sentencing  of 
the  seven?  When  In  the  hell  Is  that  going  to 
occur? 

D.  That  Is  likely  to  occur,  I  would  say,  as 
early  as  late  this  week,  but  more  likely  some- 
time next  week. 

P.  Why  bas  it  been  delayed  so  long? 

D.  Well,  they  have  been  In  the  process  of 
preparing  a  pre-sentence  report.  The  Judge 
sends  out  probation  officers  to  iBnd  out  every- 
body who  knew  these  people,  and  then  he 
wUl  .  .  . 

p.  He  Is  trying  to  work  on  them  to  see 
who  will  break  them  down? 

D.  Well,  there  la  some  of  that.  They  are 
using  the  probation  officer  for  more  than  the 
normal  probation  report.  They  are  trying  to 
do  a  minl-lnvestlgatlon  by  the  Judge  hlnaself 
which  Is  his  only  Investigative  tool  here  so 
they  are  virtually  completed  now.  The  U.S. 
Attorneys  handles  these,  the  Assistant  TJ.S. 
Attorneys. 

P.  You  know  when  they  talk  about  a  35 
year  sentence,  here  Is  something  to  think 
about.  There  were  no  weapons !  Right?  There 
waa  no  success!  Why  does  that  sort  of  thing 
happen?  It  Is  Just  ridiculous!  (Characteriza- 
tion deleted) 

Are  they  In  Jail?  ^ 

D.  Well,  all  but  one.  Hunt  made  the  bond — 
everybody  else  Is  In  Jail.  They  have  a  $1(X),0(X) 
surety  bond  which  means  that  they  have  to 
put  actual  collateral,  and  some  of  these  peo- 
ple have  a  •100,0(X).  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
been  sitting  few  two  weeks  or  better  now  on 
a  review  of  the  bond  Issue  and  letting  people 
out  for  charity  cases. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  action 
deleted) 

P.  You  still  think  Sullivan  Is  basically  re- 
liable? 

D.  I  have  nothing  to  Judge  that  on  except 
that  I  have  watched  him  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  watched  him  when  he  was  working 
with  Tom  Huston  on  domestic  Intelligence, 
and  his  desire  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  tried 
to  stay  in  touch  with  Bill,  and  find  out  what 
bis  moods  are.  Bill  was  forced  on  the  outside 
for  a  long  time.  He  didn't  become  bitter.  He 
sat  back  and  waited  until  he  could  come  back 
In.  He  didn't  try  to  force  or  blackmail  his 
way  around  with  knowledge  he  had.  So  1  have 
no  signs  of  anything  but  a  reliable  man  who 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  this  Administration  and 
of  you. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  action 
deleted.) 

D.  I  have  got  to  say  one  thing.  There  has 
never  been  a  leak  out  of  my  office.  There  never 
will  be  a  leak  out  of  my  office.  I  wouldn't 
begin  to  know  how  to  leak  and  I  don't  want 
to  learn  how  you  leak. 

P.  Well,  it  was  a  shocking  thing.  I  was 
reading  a  book  last  night.  A  fascinating  book. 
although  fun  book,  by  Malcolm  Smith  Jr. 
on  Kennedy's  Thirteen  Mistakes,  the  great 
mistakes.  And  one  of  them  was  on  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  And  what  had  happened,  there  was 
Chester  Bowles  had  learned  about  It,  and  he 
deliberately  leaked  It.  Deliberately,  because 
he  wanted  the  operation  to  fall!  And  he 
admitted  It!  Admitted  It! 

D.  Interesting.  Interesting. 

P.  This  happens  all  the  time.  Well,  you  can 
follow  these  characters  to  their  Gethsemane. 
1  feel  for  those  poor  guys  In  Jail,  particularly 
for  Hunt  with  his  wife  dead. 

D.  Well  there  Is  every  Indication  they  are 
hanging  In  tough  right  now. 

P.  What  the  hell  do  they  expect  though? 
Do  they  expect  clemency  In  a  rrtisonable 
time?  What  would  you  advise  on  that? 

D.  I  think  it  Is  one  of  those  things  we  will 
have  to  watch  very  closely.  For  example 

P.  You  couldn't  do  It,  say  In  six  months. 

D,  No,  you  couldnt.  This  thing  may  be- 


come so  political  as  a  result  of  these  hearings 
that  It  Is  a  vendetta.  This  judge  may  go  off 
the  deep  end  In  sentencing,  and  make  It  so 
absurd  that  Its  clearly  injustice  that  they 
have  been  heavily 

P.  Is  there  any  kind  of  appeal  left? 

D.  Right.  Llddy  and  McCord.  who  sat 
through  the  trial,  will  both  be  on  appeal  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  that  wUl  last. 
It  Is  one  of  these  things  we  will  just  have 
to  watch. 

P.  My  view  though  Is  to  say  nothing  about 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  Is  stHl 
in  the  courts  and  on  appeal.  Second,  my 
view  Is  to  say  nothing  about  the  hearings  at 
this  point,  except  that  I  trust  they  will  be 
conducted  the  proper  way  and  I  will  not 
comment  on  the  hearings  while  they  are  In 
process.  Of  course  If  they  break  through — 
U  they  get  muckraking — It  is  best  not  to 
cultivate  that  thing  here  at  the  White  House. 
If  It  is  done  at  the  White  House  again  they 
are  going  to  drop  the  (adjective  deleted) 
thing.  Now  there,  of  course,  you  say  but  you 
leave  it  all  to  them.  We'll  see  as  time  goes  on. 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  change  our  policy. 
But  the  President  should  not  become  In- 
volved in  any  part  of  this  case.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

D.  I  agree  totally,  sir.  Absolutely.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  quietly  we  are  not  going 
to  be  working  around  the  office.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  sitting 
quietly. 

P.  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  most  disturbed  about  this  (un- 
intelligible) are  the  (adJecUve  deleted)  Re- 
publicans. A  lot  of  these  Congressmen,  fi- 
nancial contributors,  et  cetera,  are  highly 
moral.  The  Democrats  are  Just  sort  of  say- 
ing, "(expletive  deleted)   fun  and  games!" 

D.  Well,  hopefully  we  can  give  them 
Segrettl. 

P.  (Expletive  deleted)  He  was  such  a  dumb 
figure,  I  don't  see  how  our  bojrs  could  have 
gone  for  him.  But  nevertheless,  they  did.  It 
was  really  Juvenile!  But,  nevertheless,  what 
the  hell  did  he  do?  What  In  the  (characteri- 
zation deleted)  did  he  do?  ShotUdnt  we  be 
trying  to  get  Intelligence?  Weren't  they  try- 
ing to  get  intelligence  from  tis? 

D.  Absolutely! 

P.  Don't  you  try  to  disrupt  their  meetings? 
Didn't  they  try  to  disrupt  ours?  (expletive 
deleted)  They  threw  rocks,  ran  demonstra- 
tions, shouted,  cut  the  sotmd  system,  and  let 
the  tear  gas  In  at  night.  What  the  bell  Is 
that  aU  about?  Did  we  do  that? 

D.  McGovern  had  Dick  Tuck  on  his  pay- 
roll, and  Dick  Tuck  was  down  In  Texas  when 
you  were  down  at  the  Connally  ranch  and 
set  up  to  do  a  prank  down  there.  But  It  never 
came  off. 

P.  What  did  Segrettl  do  that  came  off? 

D.  He  did  some  humorous  things.  For  ex- 
ample, there  would  be  a  fund-raising  din- 
ner, and  he  hired  Wayne  the  Wizard  to  fly 
In  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  perform  a  magic 
show.  He  sent  mvltatlons  to  all  the  black 
diplomats  and  sent  limousines  out  to  have 
them  picked  up,  and  they  all  showed  up  and 
they  hadn't  been  Invited.  He  had  400  pizzas 
sent  to  another — Sure!  What  the  hell! 
Pranks!  Tuck  did  all  those  things  In  1960, 
and  all  tbe  rest. 

D.  I  think  we  can  keep  the  Segrettl  stuff 
In  perspective  because  It  Is  not  that  bad. 
Chapln's  Involvement  Is  not  that  deep.  He 
was  the  catalyst,  and  that  Is  about  the  ex- 
tent of  It. 

P.  Sure,  he  knew  him  and  recommended 
him 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  But  he  dldnt  run  htm.  He  was  too  busy 
with  us. 

D.  The  one  I  think  they  are  going  to  go 
after  wltji  a  vengeance — and  I  plan  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  next  week,  as  a 


matter  of  fact  a  couple  of  days  getting  this 
all  in  order — Is  Herb  Kalmbach. 

P.  Yes. 

D.  Herb — they  have  subpoenaed  his  records, 
and  he  has  records  that  run  all  over  hell's 
acres  on  things.  You  know  Herb  has  been  a 
man  who  has  been  moving  things  around 
for  Maury  and  keeping  things  in  tow  and 
taking  care  of — 

P.  What  Is  holding  up  his  records? 

D.  They  already  have  gotten  to  the  banks 
that  had  them,  and  what  I  think  we  will  do 
Is  that  there  will  be  a  logical,  natural  ex- 
plEuiatlon  for  every  single  transaction.  It  Is 
Just  a  lot  of  mlnutla  we've  got  to  go  through 
but  he  Is  coming  In  next  week  and  I  told 
him  we  would  sit  down  and  he  Is  preparing 
everything — all  that  Is  available,  and  we  are 
going  to  sit  down  with  Prank  DeMarco  said 
see  If  we  can't  get  this  whole  thing — 

P.  They  can't  get  his  records  with  regard 
to  his  private  transactions? 

D.  No,  none  of  the  private  transactions. 
Absolutely,  that  Is  privileged  material.  Any- 
thing to  do  with  San  Clemente  and  the  like — 
that  \s  Just  so  far  out  of  bounds  that — 

P.  Did  they  ask  for  them? 

D.  No.  No  Indication. 

P.  Kalmbach  Is  a.  decent  fellow.  He  wUl 
make  a  good  witness. 

D.  I  think  he  wUl. 

P.  He  Is  smart. 

D.  He  has  been  tough  thus  far.  He  can 
take  It.  His  skin  Is  thick  now.  Sure  It 
bothered  him  when  all  this  press  was  being 
played  up.  LA  Times  were  running  stories  on 
him  aU  the  time  and  the  like.  Local  stations 
have  been  making  him  more  of  a  personality 
and  his  partners  have  been  nipping  at  him, 
but  Herb  Is  tough  now.  He  is  ready  and  he 
is  going  to  go  through.  He  Is  hunkered  down 
and  he  is  ready  to  handle  It,  so  I  am  not 
worried  about  Herb  at  all. 

P.  Oh  well,  It  wUl  be  hard  for  him.  I  sup- 
pose the  big  thing  Is  the  financing  transac- 
tion that  they  wOl  go  after  him  for.  How 
does  the  money  get  to  the  Bank  of  Mexico, 
etc. 

D.  Oh,  well,  all  that  can  be  explained. 

P.  It  can? 

D.  Yes,  Indeed!  Yes,  sir!  They  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  with  a  lot  of  the  answers 
they  get.  When  they  actually  get  the  facts — 
because  the  Times  and  the  Post  had  such 
innuendo— when  they  get  the  facts,  they  are 
going  to  be  disappointed. 

P.  The  one  point  that  you  ought  to  get  to 
Baker.  I  tried  to  get  it  through  his  thick 
skull.  His  skull  is  not  thick  but  teU  Kleln- 
dlenst  In  talking  to  Baker— and  Herb  should 
emphasize  that  the  way  to  have  a  successful 
hearing  and  a  fair  one  Is  to  run  it  like  a 
court:  no  hearsay,  no  Innuendo!  Now  vou 
know —  ^ 

D.  That's  a  heU  of  a  good  point. 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  well,  they  are  not 
going  to  but  tell  them  that  is  the  way  Nixon 
ran  the  HLss  Case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
Innuendo  came  out,  but  there  was  (adjective 
deleted)  little  hearsay.  We  really  Just  got 
the  facts,  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  Say  "no 
hearsay"  and  "no  Innuendo."  Ervin  should 
sit  like  a  court  there:  that  is  hearsay  and 
tbe  counsel  for  our  people  should  get  up  and 
say.  "1  object  to  that.  Mr.  Chairman."  on  the 
basis  that  It  Is  hearsay. 

D.  That  Is  a  heck  of  an  idea,  Mr  President 
Some  of  these  early  articles  said— wUl  Sam 
Ervln,  Constitutional  man,  be  a  Judge?  WUl 
he  admit  hearsay?  We  can  trj-  to  get  some 
think  pieces  out  to  try  to  get  a  little  pres- 
sure on  him  to  perform  that  way,  to  make  It 
look  like  partisan  when  he  doesn't. 

P.  The  point  that  Klelndienst  gets  out: 
no  hearsay,  no  innuendo!  There  wUl  be  no 
hearsay,  no  Innuendo.  This  will  be  a  model  of 
a  Congressional  hearing.  That  will  disappoint 
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the  (adjective  deleted)  press.  No  hears|y!  No 
innuendo'  No  leaks! 

D.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  preced^ts. 
have  been  Involved  In  two  Congressional  In- 
vestigations. One  wa6  the  Adam  Cjayton 
Powell  Investigation  when  I  was  working  over 
there  as  the  Minority  Counsel  of  th€i{Hou6e 
Judiciary  We  didn't  t:ike  hearsay.  w4  stuck 
to  the  facts  on  that  We  did  an  Investigation 
of  the  Oklahoma  Judges.  Again,  the  sa^e  sort 
of  thing.  We  we.it  Into  executive  sesslol^  when 
necessary.  I  be:  If  we  look  around,  ntspect- 
able  Investigations  that  have  been  l»ld  up 
there  that  could  be  held  up,  and  soa^  at  It 
should  be  coming  forth  to  set  the  stige  for 
these  hearings.  I  am  planning  a  nui:^er  of 
brain  sessions  with  some  of  the  media  people 

to  i 

P  I  know.  It  Is  very  Important,  but  l^seems 
like  a  t«rrlble  wa3te  of  your  time  Bt^  It  is 
iniportan'..  In  the  sense  that  all  this  b^f^ness 
is  a  battle  and  they  are  going  to  wape  the 
battle  A  lot  of  them  have  enormou^  frus- 
trations about  those  elections,  state  qt  their 
party,  etc.  And  their  party  has  Its  pr^^lems. 
We  think  we  have  had  problems,  Iftok  at 
Home  of  theirs.  Strauss  has  htul  people  and 
all  the  actors,  and  the^  haven't  donA  that 
well  you  know.  | 

D.  Well  I  was — w©  have  come  a  lon^ 
on  this  thing  now.  I  had  thought  It 
Impossible  task  to  hold  together  unt 
the  election  until  things  started  falUr 
but  we  have  made  it  this  far  and  I 
vlnced   we  are  going  to  make  it  the 
road  and  put  this  thing  in  the  funny] 
of   the   history   books  rather   than   anj 
serious  because  actually— 

P    It    will    be   somewhat   serious    bt 
main   thing,  of  course,  is  also  the 
of  the  President 

D.  Absolutely!  Totally  true! 

P.  Because  that,  fortunately,  is  totall] 

D.  I  know  that  sir! 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  Of  course.  I  aia  not 
dumb  and  I  will  never  forget  when  I  tieard 
about  this  (adjective  deleted)  forced  gentry 
and  bugging.  I  thought,  what  In  the  fcell  Is 
thLs?  What  is  the  matter  with  these  p^ple? 
Are  they  crazy?  I  thought  they  wereJnuts! 
A  prank!  But  it  wasn't!  It  wasn't  very  |unny. 
I  think  that  our  Democratic  friends}  know 
that,  too  They  know  what  the  hell  ^  was. 
They  don't  think  we'd  be  Involved  in  ^ch. 

D  I  think  they  do  too. 

P.  Maybe  they  don't.  They  don't  t^lnk  I 
would  be  Involved  In  such  stuff.  Thejj  think 
I  have  people  capable  of  it  And  tUfy 
correct,  in  that  Colson  would  do  an 
Well,  ok. — Have  a  little  fun.  And  now 
not  talk  to  you  again  until  you  have 
thing  to  report  to  me 

D  Alright,  sir 

P  But  I  think  It  is  very  Importani  that 
you  have  these  talks  with  our  good  vlend 
Klelndlen-st. 

D  That  will  be  done. 

P.  Tell  him  we  have  to  get  these  tJ 
worked  out.  We  have  to  work  togethi 
this  thing.  I  would  build  him  up.  He 
man  who  can  make  the  difference  Also 
out  to  him  what  we  have,  (expletive  del 
Colson's  got  (Characterization  deleted 
I  really,  really, — this  stuff  here — let's 
this  But  let's  remember  this  was  notjdoiie 
by  the  White  House.  This  was  done  b  r  the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect.  and  Mitchell  was 
the  Chairman,  correct? 

D.  That's  correct! 

P.   And   Klelndlenst   owes   Mitchell 


true. 


e  ifery- 

thlng.  Mitchell  wanted  him  for  Att  irney 
General  Wanted  him  for  Deputy,  and  here 
he  Is.  Now,  (expletive  deleted)  Baker' i  got 
to  realize  this,  and  that  If  he  allows  this 
thing  to  get  out  of  hand  he  Is  going  1 1  po- 
tentially ruin  John  Mitchell.  He  \  on't. 
Mitchell  won't  allow  himself  to  be  nj  ined. 
He  will  put  on  his  big  stone  face  But  I  tiope 


he  does  and  he  will.  There  is  no  question 
what  they  are  after.  What  the  Committee  Is 
after  Is  somebody  at  the  White  House.  They 
would  like  to  get  Haldeman  or  Colson.  Ehr- 
llchman. 

D.  Or  possibly  Dean  — You  know,  I  am  a 
small  flsh. 

P.  Anybody  at  the  White  House  they 
would — but  In  your  case  X  think  they  realize 
you  are  the  lawyer  and  they  know  you  didn't 
have  a  (adjective  deleted)  thing  to  do  with 
the  campaign. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  That's  what  I  think.  Well,  we'll  see  you. 

D.  Alright,  sir. — Good  bye. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted daily  to  place  in  the  Record  from 
day  to  day,  as  I  read  them,  chronologi- 
cally, the  transcripts  of  the  subsequent 
meetings  included  in  this  public  volume 
until  the  entire  volume  itself  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  -aill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  Senator  to  place  in  the  Record  those 
portions  of  the  reply  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  only  after  the 
Senator  has  read  them? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  after  I 
have  read  them  personally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  using  Roman  numerals 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  keep  the  portions 
in  sequence? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes ;  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  day's  insertion  be  en- 
titled "Public  Transcripts — I,"  using  the 
Roman  numeral  I. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  supplement  my  earlier  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  I  daily 
provide  for  the  Record  the  portions  of 
the  transcripts  they  merely  carry  the 
heading  "Public  Transcripts — n,"  "m." 
and  so  forth,  without  my  name,  so  that 
at  some  point  they  may  be  all  gathered 
together.  If  need  be.  without  the  repeti- 
tion of  my  name  in  connection  with  the 
insertions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  O.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  even 
though  there  may  t>e  other  requests  from 
Senators  to  Insert  these  transcrftjts  Into 
the  Record,  no  permission  be  granted  for 


such  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
volume  will,  in  time,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  thus  saving  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  duplications; 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
Senators,  in  making  speeches,  may,  of 
course,  excerpt  from  the  transcripts  such 
portions  as  they  may  deem  relevant  in 
connection  with  whatever  comments 
they  may  wish  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  do  wish  to  comment. 
I  hope  that  this  project,  so  large  in  Its 
scope  and  cost,  will  not  be  duplicated  by 
other  requests  to  reprint  the  same  ma- 
terials in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  share 
that  hope.  I  know  we  cannot  control  what 
the  House  would  wish  to  do.  but  I-thlnk 
it  would  be  well  if  our  actions  today 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  so  that  perhaps 
by  so  doing,  the  result  would  be  only  one 
insertion  into  the  Record  of  the  entire 
volume. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Indeed.  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  whip  and  the  minority  whip 
might  not  wish  to  join  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  so  as  to  advise  that  committee 
of  this  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  join  in  it.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  would 
prepare  the  letter. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Report    or    Depaktment    of    Defkksx    Pko- 

CTTREMENT         PrOU         SUALL         AND         OtHZX 

Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — Installations  and  Logistics — 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  Proctirement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July 
1973-February  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Reports  op  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Pederta  Affairs, 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak).  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
repwrt  of  that  Corporation,  for  the  month  of 
February,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Affairs. 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation — 
Amtrak — transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Corporation,  for  the  month  of 
March  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  or  Director  or  Administrative  Oetice 
OF  THE  United  States  CotJRTS 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Office 
on  applications  for  court  orders  made  to  fed- 
eral and  state  courts  to  permit  the  Intercep- 
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don  <rf  wire  or  oral  communications  (with 
an  acotxnpanylng  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretary  of  the 
Treastjbt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  limit  on  dues  lor  United 
States  membership  In  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Youth  Camp  Sapett 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  youth  camp  safety  (wltb 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  FVok  Dxpaxtkent  of 
Health,  Bd'ucation,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prcqK>sed  legislation  to  amend  section  6316 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  to  apply  to  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  (with  an  accompa- 
nying paper ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Veterans' 
Aministration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  revising  provisions  relating 
to  the  payment  of  monetary  benefits  to  per- 
sons under  legal  disability,  including  minors 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiXEN)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New   York.   Referred   to   the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations; 

"Senate  RESOLtrrioN  No.  62 
"Senate  Resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  prior 
to  granting  favored  nation  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor to  proclaim  April  28.  1974  as  Solidar- 
ity Day 

"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedoms  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution:  and 
"Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minor- 
ities In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied 
the  means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sus- 
tain their  identity;   and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by 
denying  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  other  recognized  religions  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere. 


Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  These  Infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Israel,  now  cele- 
brating Its  26th  Independence  Day.  has  ex- 
pressed Its  solidarity  to  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere;  and 

"Whereas,  An  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel  on  October  6,  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Israel  continues  to 
remain  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the 
democratic  system  and  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  people  who 
champion  the  cause  of  freedom;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  Its  solidarity  In  asking 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  when  granting  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  government  to  end  Its  persecution 
of  the  Jews  and  other  minorities  and  to  per- 
mit the  free  exercise  of  rf  Uglon  by  aU  Its  citi- 
zens In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity, express  Its  solidarity  in  requesting 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  call  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  permit  Its  citizens  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  Its  solidarity.  In  urging 
that  the  United  States  government  use  all 
appropriate  diplomatic  means  to  engender 
the  fullest  support  possible  among  other  na- 
tions for  such  a  request  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senat-  of  the  State  of 
New  York  express  Its  solidarity  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  on  Its  26th  Independence  Day; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Malcolm 
Wilson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
be  and  he  hereby  is  respectfully  requested 
to  issue,  publish  and  declare  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  an  appropriate  proc- 
lamation designating  AprU  28th.  1974  as 
Solidarity  Day;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York." 

Three  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Resolution  246 

"Whereas,  The  recent  federal  court  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment vs.  the  State  of  Washington  (U.S. 
District  Court,  Western  District  of  Washing- 
ton at  Tacoma,  Civil  Nimaber  9213,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1974)  has  overturned  long  standing 
Washington  state  statutes  designed  to  con- 
serve our  fisheries  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  application  of  the  court  de- 
cision may  affect  other  natural  resources 
such  as  water,  mineral  deposits,  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  game  animals;  and 

"Whereas,  The  fishing  resource  has  been 
substantially  paid  for  by  the  taxes  and  fees 
of  all  of  ovir  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  The  court  decision  leaves  a  void 


in  the  regulation  and  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  state  and  poten- 
tially of  all  states  in  the  Union  containing 
lands  regulated  by  the  same  or  similar  treat- 
ies: and 

"Whereas.  The  decision  substantially  modi- 
fies long  standing  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  under  which  the  states  were 
permitted  to  preserve  and  regulate  their  nat- 
ural resources:  and 

"Whereas,  In  some  instances  flsh  and 
species  of  fl^h  have  been  developed  by  this 
state  since  the  signing  of  the  treaties:   and 

"Whereas,  One  of  the  continuing  goals  of 
this  country  has  been  to  create  equality 
among  all  of  Its  citizens  as  evidenced  by  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth.  Fifteenth,  and 
Twenty-Sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  thirty-three  states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  effect  of  the  recent  court 
decision  is  to  establish  a  preferential  treat- 
ment of  one  race  over  others; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  that  it 
respectfully  request  that; 

(1)  The  United  States  government  seek 
agreements  with  all  tribes  of  Amerlctui  In- 
dians to  renegotiate  existing  treaties  In  or- 
der to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  rights  for 
all; 

"(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
affirms the  right  of  the  several  states  to  reg- 
ulate their  natural  resources;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  T'hat  until  such 
time  as  the  treaties  are  renegotiated  and  the 
right  to  regulate  our  natural  resources  Is  re- 
affirmed that  the  Senate  respectfully  re- 
quests that : 

"(1)  The  Congress  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  states  to  supervise  the  above 
mentioned  federal  court  decision;  and 

"(2)  The  Congress  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  the  states  for  the  replacement  of  fish 
runs  and  wild  life  under  the  Block  Grant 
Program;  and 

■Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  cause  suitably  engraved 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 


Senate   Resolution    246 

"Whereas,  Many  collisions  between  auto- 
mobiles and  railroad  cars  occur  each  year, 
injuring  or  killing  many  persons  and  caus- 
ing great  property  damage:  and 

"Whereas,  A  disturbing  proportion  of  car- 
train  accidents  occur  at  night  when  auto- 
mobile drivers,  arriving  at  a  crossing  after 
the  engine  has  passed  and  too  late  to  be 
warned  by  approaching  lights  and  whistles. 
proceed  into  the  darkened  n.lddle  of  the 
passing  train;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  railcars  In  the  United 
States  travel  between  states  ar.  t  cross  into 
Canada  In  the  course  of  commero  •: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  By  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Washington.  That  we  do 
hereby  encourage  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enact  rules  and  regulations  requir- 
ing the  marking  of  the  sides  of  railroad  cars 
with  light  reflectortzatlon  material,  and 
that  uniform  regulations  on  this  subject  be 
sought  with  Canada. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United 
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states,  to  the  President  of  the  Seotkte  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  thepouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta  tee,  to 
each  member  of  the  Congres.<5  from  thl!  State, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Departn|ent  of 
Transportation." 

"Senate  Resolution  251 
"Whereas.  The  agriculture   Industi*  Is  of 
primary  Importance  to  the  nation  ant  to  the 
State  of  Waisblngton;  and 

"Whereas,  The  export  of  agrlcultur^  com- 
modities Is  necessary  to  balance  the 
International   trade    for   purchase   of 
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leum  and  other  commodities  essential  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  national  defens^of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,    The    utilization    of    an 
ammonia  presently  stored   In   Kenal 
sula  In  Alaska  Is  necessary  for  the 
nance  of  present  agricultural  produc 
the  State  of  Washington;   and 

"Whereas.  No  American  vessels  can 
the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  for  th 
ping  or  the  carrying  of  anhydrous  a 
between  Kenal  Point  in  Alaska  and 
the  State  of  Washington:  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  vessels  are  avallal)le  for 
this  trade:  and  } 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  the  Ti*asury 
has  authority  under  existing  condlt»ns  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  federal  Jones 
Act  and  allow  the  use  of  foreign  veAels  to 
carry  commodities  from  one  United  Istates 
port  to  another:  and  | 

"Whereas,  The  said  transportation  fy  for- 
eign ships  would  greatly  alleviate  the  Imme- 
diate problem  of  acquiring  supplies  oCanhy- 
drous  ammonia;  and  j 

"Whereas,  The  wheat  growers  of  thl  State 
of  Washington  may  suffer  up  to  $273^00.000 
in  reduced  production  due  to  the  lackjof  this 
source  of  fertilizer;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  loss  would  adverse^  affect 
the  balance  of  trade  and  the  United^  States 
labor  force  and  the  economy  of  th*  State 
of  Washington:  and  :- 

"Whereas.  The  initial  request  for  jwalver 
has  been  denied;  'j 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  TQat  the 
national  administration  be  advised  ^f  the 
Importance  of  the  agriculture  Industty  and 
labor  force,  and  reconsider  the  denial  bf  said 
waiver  and  permit  the  use  of  foreign  kessels 
In  transporting  anhydrous  ammonia  ll>y  one 
ship  from  the  Kenal  Peninsula  In  Alaska  to 
porta  In  Washington  for  a  period  of  oae  year, 
and  that  Congress  be  requested  to  flklopt  a 
limiting  amendment  to  the  Jones  Aft  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  one  foreign  i^lp  to 
carry  anhydrous  ammonia  from  th«|  Kenal 
Peninsula  In  Alaska  to  West  Coast  |i)rts  In 
Washington  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  from  the  enactment  of  this  resolution: 
PROVIDED,  That  after  the  explrajlon  of 
such  one  year  period,  the  Jones  Act  be  fully 
restored  to  Its  primary  purpose  of  protecting 
the  American  economy  and  labor  for^e. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  S<icretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  thetUnlted 
States  Senate,  to  the  Honorable  Rlcllard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States^  to  the 
members  of  the  Washington  Congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  United  StatesTsecre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury."  \ 

A  resolution  of  Aie  .Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Referred  to  the  Commltiee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution 

Whereas,  The  price  of  health  care  fir  the 

citizens  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Is  expec  ed  to 

be  $100  bUllon  between  July  Ist  of  19%  and 

June  30th.  1974;  and 

"Whereaa.  Despite  the  Increasing  cist  of 
health  care  It  remains  difficult  If  not  1]  apoe- 
slble   for    the    poor,    the    working   poo  ,    the 


aged,  and  those  living  in  rural  areas  to  have 
access  to  quality  health  care;   and 

Whereas,  Health  care  benefits  for  the 
working  middle  cla.ss  citizen  vary  greatly,  and 
the  accessibility  of  health  care  Is  not  as- 
sured despite  the  financing  mechanisms 
available  to  workers; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  respect- 
fully prays  that  the  federal  Congress  shall 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  establish 
a  national  health  care  system  that  shall  set 
comprehensive  health  care  as  a  right  of  all 
United  States  residents;  that  such  a  system 
shall  be  equitably  financed  by  federal  social 
Insurance  and  general  tax  revenues;  that  the 
national  health  care  system  shall  be  reor- 
ganized to  ensure  an  equal,  efficient,  and  ef- 
fective health  care  delivery  system  with  free 
choice  of  health  care  provided  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  method;  that  adequate 
health  manpower,  services,  and  facilities 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  national 
health  care  system  should  reduce  reliance 
upon  cumbersome  claims  paying  mecha- 
nisms by  providli.g  lump  sum  annual  or 
monthly  payments  to  health  delivery  organi- 
zations which  are  close  to  the  people, 
Integrate  health  carP  for  their  members,  and 
are  able  and  willing  to  assure  quality  of  care 
with  freedom  of  choice  and  control  costs; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  to  guarantee 
accountability  and  to  ensure  responsiveness 
to  the  public,  consumer  participation  shall 
be  made  a  priority  goal  In  the  establishment. 
Implementation,  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional health  care  system;   and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  Hon- 
oraoie  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  RESOLtrrioN  265 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
In  1964;  and 

"Whereas,  TTie  Elconomlc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Community  Action  Agencies:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Community  Action  Agencies 
have  served  as  vehicles  for  a  mobilization 
against  poverty;  and 

"Whereas,  These  funds  are  being  used  to 
carry  out  a  wide  range  of  programs  In  public 
and  private  Institutions  which  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  pxaverty  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  families;  and 

"Whereas,  No  funds  for  the  OfHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  are  requested  by  the  President 
In  his  fiscal  1975  budget:  and 

"Whereas,  Continuation  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  is  greatly  needed  In  the  state 
of  Washington;  and 

"Wheresa,  The  state  and  local  governments 
of  Washington  do  not  possess  the  revenues 
necessary  to  continue  these  programs:    and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  government  should 
commit  Itseir  fully  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the 
Senate,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  continue  to  provide 
funds  to  support  the  Community  Action 
Program. 

"Be  it  f\irther  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
members  of  the  Washington  State  Congres- 
sional delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"To:  The  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Honorable  Peter  Ro- 
dlno,  Chalnn&n  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Stale  of  WELShlngton: 

"Whereas,  The  most  ancient  and  venerable 
of  all  traditions  of  democratic  governments 
Is  that  they  have  been  governments  of  laws, 
not  merely  of  men;  and 

"Whereas,  All  persons  are  equally  subject 
to  such  laws,  no  single  Individual  having  the 
right  to  place  himself  above  the  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  Revelations  recent  and  continu- 
ous consistently  produce  evidence  sufficient 
to  establish,  beyond  the  realm  of  coincidence, 
that  high  ranking  federal  government  offi- 
cials directly  associated  with  the  executive 
branch  and  the  White  House  have  engaged  In 
extensive  and  deliberate  Illegal  conduct  and 
activities  which  Include,  but  have  not  been 
limited  to.  burglary,  obstruction  of  Justice, 
perjury,  extensive  Illegal  surveillance  of  pri- 
vate Individuals,  and  gross  violation  of  fed- 
eral and  state  campaign  and  election  laws; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  President  himself  has  pub- 
licly accepted  responsibility  for  many  acts  of 
Impropriety  committed  by  numerous  Indi- 
viduals directly  responsible  to  him;  and 

"Whereas,  The  President  has  repeatedly 
shown  a  considerable  degree  of  reluctance  to 
release  vital  Information  and  evidence  which 
would  have  provided  full  disclosure  of  the 
facts  Involved  In  the  unfortunate  progression 
of  clandestine  occurrences  commonly  known 
as  "Watergate";  and 

"Whereas,  The  President,  his  administra- 
tion, the  officials  thereof,  and,  above  all,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  an  orderly 
and  complete  disclosure  of  this  matter,  which 
will  hopefully  restore  the  people's  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to 
administer  Its  duties  as  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  Our  founding  fathers.  In  their 
wisdom,  prescribed  an  orderly  procedure  for 
the  Impeachment  and  trial  of  all  civil  officers. 
Including  the  President,  under  the  mandate 
of  Article  II,  Section  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

"Now,  therefore.  We  respectfully  pray  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  93rd  Congress  of  the 
United  States  do  send  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  and  articles  of  im- 
peachment specifying  the  charges  against  the 
President  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee; and 

"P\irther,  We  respectfully  pray  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
vote  to  Impeach  the  President  in  order  that 
a  full  public  hearing,  conducted  solely  upon 
documented  facts  and  evidence,  be  com- 
menced by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
letter  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Honorable 
Peter  Rodlno,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 
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By  Mr.  AIKKN,  from  the  Comimlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3433.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
Acquired  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
lnclu6lon^.and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-803 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loretto  B. 
Fitzgerald  (Rept.  No.  98-804) ; 

S.  506.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roslna  C. 
Beltran  (Rept.  No.  93-806) ; 

S.  1357.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Red 
Head  (Rept.  No.  93-806) ; 

S.  2593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loan  Ghe- 
orghe  lacob  (Rept.  No.  93-807) ; 

S.  2594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Sejna 
(Rept.  No.  93-808); 

H.R.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morena 
Stolsmark  (Rept.  No.  93-809) ;  and 

H.R.  6116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Go  ( Rept.  No.  93-810) . 

By  Mr.  FONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2220.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws  (Rept.  No.  93-812). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Porenf  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947  (Rept.  No.  93- 
813). 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES— RirORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-811) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  56,  section  7, 
93d  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Re- 
port on  the  Activities  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 93d  Congress,  First  Session."  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Harry  D.  Berglund.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 

Ollle  L.  Canlon.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana; 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah; 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey: 

William  W.  Mllllgan.  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio; 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin; 

Robert  G.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 

Richard  A.  Pyle,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; 

Carl  H.  Slayback.  of  lUlnols,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  aoathani  district  of  Illinois; 

Eugene  E.   SUer,  Jr.,  of   Kentucky,   to  be 


U.S.    attorney    for    the    eastern    district    of 
Kentucky;  and 

Leonard  E.  Alderson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  oommitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conmiittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  CcKnmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary: 
Philip  W.  Tone,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

SJ.  Res.  208.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  to  develop  the  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  poverty  among  retired  older 
Americans  anid  to  assure  each  American  an 
adequate  retirement  Income.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
all  expenses  for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer 
and  ills  spouseOf  either  of  them  attained  the 
age  of  66,  to  provide  h  credit  or  refund  of 
social  security  taxes  withheld  from  the  wages 
of  certain  Individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  65  and.  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
th*  tax  on  self-employment  Income  of  such 
Individuals,  to  replace  the  retirement  In- 
come credit  with  a  deduction  for  retirement 
income,  and.to  Increase  the  number  of  addi- 
tional perscmai  exemptions  allowable  to  re- 
tired taxpayers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  3425.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  to  provide  for  a  strengthened  employ- 
ment counseling  and  placement  program 
for  older  workers  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  discrimination  on  account  of 
age  in  employment,  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  for  improved  administration  of  that 
Act,  and  for  other  pur;>oses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3427.  A  bUl  to  Uberalize  the  retirement 
earning^  Limitation  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act; 

S.  3428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computation 
of  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  beoed  on  the  combined  earnings  of 
a  husband  and  wife; 

S.  3429.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirement  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  divorced  hus- 
bands and  surviving  divorced  husbands,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  wid- 
ower fathers  with  minor  children,  and  to 
provide  that  benefits  based  on  a  man's  wages 
and  self-emplojmneht  Income  will  be  com- 
puted In  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  based  on  a  woman's 
wages  and  self-employment  Income;  and 

S.  3430.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  CLARK : 
S.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  assist 
young   farmers   to   obtain  real   estate   loans 
more  easily  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.    3432.    A    bill    to    extend    the    National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  for  other  purp>oses. 
Referred    to    the    Committee   on   Labor    and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Au-EN,  Mr.  Bixlmon,  Mr. 
Btjcklitt,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Cuhtis,  Mr. 
DoLX,  Mr.  DoMXNiCK,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.    Fttlbright,    Mr.    Griffin.    Mr. 
Hei.^i£,  Mr.  Hitddlkston,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Mansfteld,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.   Sparkman,  Mr.  Talmadge,   and 
Mr.  YO0NG)  : 
S.  3433.  A  bill  to  further  the  purp>oses  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating   certain 
acquired  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation   System,   to   provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
inclusion,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture   and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3434.  A  bill  to  establish  university  coal 
research  laboratories  and  to  establish  energy 
resource  fellowships,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3435.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  project  for 
flood   protection   In   and   in    the   vicinity   of 
Baytown,  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3436.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage   credit  for  residential   housing. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  NELSON: 
S.  3437.  A  bill  to  raise  needed  revenues  by 
gearing  the  Income  tax  more  closely  to  an 
Individual's  ability  to  pay,  and  by  broaden- 
ing the  Income  tax  base  of  Individuals  and 
corporations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 

HrrMPHXKT,  Mr.  Schwetker.  and  Mr. 

CuuiK)  : 

S.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  RaU 

Reorganization  Act  of  1973  In  order  to  expand 

the  planning  and  rail  service  continuation 

subsidy  authority  under  such  Act,  and  for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  (Committee 

on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  8439.  A  bUl  to  be  cited  as  "The  National 
Fuel  Economy  Testing  Act  of  1974".  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mansitelj.    Mr.    Ekvin,    Mr.    Jaytts, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  3440.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases  court 
orders  for  the   interception   of  communica- 
tions by  electronic  and  other  devices,  for  the 
entering  of  any   residence,   for  the  opening 
of  any  mall,  for  the  Inspection  or  procure- 
ment of  certain  records,  and  few:  other  pur- 
poses.   Referred   to    the    Conunittee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bentsen.   Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Pm,- 
BRiCHT.  Mr.  Kenkbdt.  Mr.  Monoalx, 
and  Mr.  Ttjnnet)  : 
S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  12-18.  1974.  as  "Na- 
tional Migrant  Education  Week".  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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to  pro- 


By  Mr.  PERCY : 

S.J.  Res.  208.  A  joint  resolutiorl 
vide  for  a  study  to  develop  the  w  lys  and 
means  of  eliminating  poverty  an  ong  re 
tired    older    Americans    and    to 
each  American  an  adequate  rellrement 
Income.  Referred  to  the  Comnrattee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ntcrnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  de- 
duction of  all  expenses  lor  medi  ;al  care 
of  a  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  I ;  either 
of  them  attained  the  age  of  65,  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  or  refund  of  social  jecurity 
taxes  withheld  from  the  wages  of  cer- 
tain individuals  who  have  attai  led  the 
age  of  65  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  tax  on  self-employment  income 
of  such  individuals,  to  replace  th(  retire- 
ment income  credit  with  a  deduc  :lon  for 
retirement  income,  and  to  incr«  ase  the 
number  of  additional  personal  exemp- 
tions allowable  to  retired  taxpay  trs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  F^ni  nee. 

S.  3425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  \  ^agner- 
Peyser  Act  to  provide  for  a  streni  ;thened 
employment  counseling  and  pli  cement 
program  for  older  workers  and  f i  r  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comm  ttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  a  program  to  prevent  discrln  Ination 
on  account  of  age  in  employn  lent,  to 
amend  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  im- 
proved administration  of  that  I  ct.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tl  e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3427.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the!  retire- 
ment earnings  limitation  under  Ihe  So- 
cial Security  Act ;  j 

S.  3428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ccwiputa- 
tion  of  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  based  on  th  ;  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  an  1  wife : 

S.  3429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  t  le  spe- 
cial dependency  requirement  for  sntitle- 
ment  to  husband's  or  widower's  t  eneflts, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bei  eflts  to 
divorced  husbands  and  survlvlig  di- 
vorced husbands,  to  provide  for  t  le  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  widower  fathc  :s  with 
minor  children,  and  to  provide  tha  t  bene- 
fits based  on  a  man's  wages  ar  d  self- 
employment  income  will  be  comp  ited  in 
the  manner  prescribed  for  the  coi  nputa- 
tion  of  benefits  based  on  a  woman'  wages 
and  self-employment  Income;  anc 

S.  3430.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  per- 
manent Advisory  Council  on  Socla  Secu- 
rity. Referred  to  the  Commit  ee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tie  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  to  s  t  as  a 
goal  for  the  United  States  the  e  Imlna- 
tlon  of  poverty  among  our  senl  r  citi- 
zens. And  the  time  has  come  for  tqe  Con- 
gress to  take  some  signflcant  st|ps  to 
ward  achieving  this  goal. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  com 
sive  set  of  proposals  designed  to 
income  security  for  our  20  miUionielderly 
citizens.  What  I  want — and  what  I  be- 


ehen- 
omote 


lieve  all  Americans  want — Is  to  determine 
income  security  for  our  20  million  elderly 
persons  who  must  live  on  an  Income  below 
the  poverty  line  and  when  no  retired  per- 
son must  accept  a  drastic  reduction  in  his 
standard  of  living  merely  because  he  has 
reached  retirement  age. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  By  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates 
assume  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
monthly  checks  to  every  retired  person 
In  order  to  maintain  his  income  at  pre- 
retirement levels. 

I  am  suggesting  that  more  can  be  done 
to  facilitate  an  individual  person's  effort 
to  obtain  a  decent  retirement  income  or 
to  take  care  during  his  productive  years 
to  provide  for  his  own  financial  well- 
being  during  retirement. 

An  Individual  must  plan  for  his  retire- 
ment and  not  rely  on  his  government  to 
fulfill  his  every  need.  It  is  tragic  that 
many  of  us  do  not — or  caimot — prepare 
for  the  sudden  loss  of  a  weeltly  or  month- 
ly salary  or  wages  that  comes  with  re- 
tirement. Few  of  us  do  anything  more 
than  pay  our  social  security  taxes.  But 
social  security  t>eneflts  were  not  designed 
to  be  a  person's  sole  means  of  support 
during  retirement. 

And  what  Is  the  result  of  this  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  average 
American? 

Despite  the  progress  ol  the  last  several 
years,  lack  of  an  adequate  income  is  still 
the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  aged. 

In  1970,  the  median  tncome  of  families 
headed  by  a  person  65  or  older  was  $4,981, 
fully  $4,600  below  the  median  income  of 
all  families. 

In  1972,  the  median  income  of  men  65 
and  over  was  $3,746;  the  median  income 
of  women  was  $1,899. 

Over  3.7  million  elderly — 18.6  percent 
of  the  population  aged  65  and  over — have 
incomes  which  fall  below  the  ofiQclal  pov- 
erty line. 

Perhaps  even  more  distressing  than 
these  income  statistics  is  that  retirement 
in  fact  results  in  a  sudden  and  sharp 
reduction  In  Income  for  millions  of  older 
persons.  At  the  present  time,  public  pro- 
grams of  old-age  benefits  together  with 
private  pensions  or  Individual  savings 
programs  seldom  srleld  t  retirement  In- 
come which  replsKjes  a'^edgnlflcant  pro- 
portion of  preretirement  take-home  pay. 

An  economist  who  formerly  worked  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wrote  in 
1972: 

Wben  both  public  and  the  prtvate  retire- 
ment systems  are  conslder««l  toReth«r,  there 
Is  wide  diversity  in  the  extent  to  which  an 
Individual's  retirement  benefits  replace  pre- 
vious earnings  If  he  Is  married,  able  to  work 
until  65  years  old,  and  In  addition  has  had 
extended  employment  under  a  private  pen- 
sion plan,  he  Is  likely  to  And  his  combined 
benefits  wUl  replace  at  least  «0  percent  (and 
perhaps  as  much  as  75  percent)  of  his  pre- 
vious earnln<;3.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  Is 
single,  applies  for  Social  Security  retirement 
beneats  at  62.  and  Is  not  entitled  to  any 
private  benefits,  his  replacement  rate  may  be 
as  low  as  20-25  percent. 

Think  or  It.  Some  retired  persons  may 
actually  have  to  get  along  on  less  than 
one-quarter  of  their  preretirement  In- 


come. This  does  not  have  to  be  If  we  can 
provide  suitable  Incentives  for  a  person 
to  save  for  retirement  while  he  is  young, 
if  we  can  encourage  continuous  employ- 
ment for  those  older  persons  who  want  to 
work,  if  we  can  remove  some  of  the  re- 
maining Inequities  in  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  If  we  can  provide  some  relief 
from  Federal  income  taxes  for  the 
elderly. 

I  think  it  Is  reasonable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  interim  goal  of  as- 
suring retired  persons  an  Income  which 
is  above  the  poverty  line  and  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  their  Income  in  the 
years  before  retirement.  This  goal  is 
very  reasonable,  according  to  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  estimates. 

If  one  takes  into  account  the  social 
security  increases  of  1970  and  1972,  but 
not  the  increases  of  1974,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  estimates  that  the 
median  retirement  Income  for  men  is 
42  to  43  percent  of  preretirement  income 
and  49  to  50  percent  for  women. 

I  also  think  it  Is  reasonable  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  longer  range  goal 
of  finding  ways  of  assuring  retired  per- 
sons an  income  which  will  enable  them 
to  retain  their  preretirement  command 
of  goods  and  services.  This  level  of  in- 
come has  been  calculated  by  one  expert 
to  be  about  70  percent  of  income  before 
retirement  for  higher  Income  persons 
and  up  to  80  percent  at  lower  Income 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  golden  years  should 
not  be  years  of  poverty  or  years  of  hard- 
ship and  deprivation.  This  can  be  avoided 
through  proper  planning  for  retirement 
by  every  Individual  and  by  society  as  a 
whole.  After  years  of  contributing  to 
society,  the  elderly  should  not  find  soci- 
ety turning  its  back  on  them. 

In  order  to  promote  public  debate 
about  the  issues  Involved  in  achieving 
Income  security  for  the  elderly,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  eight  bills.  Some  closely 
resemble  pending  legislation  but  are  dif- 
ferent enough  to  warrant  separate  in- 
troduction. I  do  not  anticipate  that  all 
eight  bills  will  be  enacted  In  their  present 
form,  but  I  do  hope  they  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  for  congressional  action  on  this 
Important  subject. 

I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  my  bills  in 
turn.  I  have  arranged  my  discussion  in 
accordance  with  the  priority  I  attach  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bills. 

I  am  proposing  today  the  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Retirement  In- 
come, to  be  charged  with  the  mission  of 
suggesting  ways  in  which  we  may  achieve 
our  goals  of  Income  security  for  the 
elderly  through  maximum  utilization  of 
private  pension,  annuity,  and  individual 
savings  programs  in  combination  with 
social  security  benefits  and,  if  necessary, 
supplemental  security  Income. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  relief  to  the  elderly.  My  bill  repeals 
the  retirement  tax  credit,  an  overly  com- 
plex and  basically  outdated  method  of 
reducing  the  Federal  tax  burden  on  the 
elderly.  In  place  of  the  tax  credit — an 
option  utilized,  by  the  way,  by  perhaps 
no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible 
population — I  propose  a  deduction  from 
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taxable  retirement  income  of  an  amount 
up  to  the  average  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  payable  to  beneficiaries  dur- 
ing that  year.  An  elderly  taxpayer  sub- 
tracts the  amount  of  social  security  ben- 
efits he  receives  from  this  average 
amount  to  determine  the  amoimt  by 
which  he  may  reduce  his  taxable  Income. 

In  addition  my  tax  relief  bill  provides 
for  a  triple  exemption  rather  than  a 
double  exemption  for  the  elderly;  full 
deduction  of  medical  expenses;  and  a 
tax  credit  for  the  amoimt  of  PICA — 
payroll — ^taxes  paid  by  wage  earners  age 
65  and  over. 

Older  Americans  do  not  want  charity. 
They  do  not  expect  handouts.  That  is 
uhy  I  am  proposing  two  bills  designed 
to  assure  greater  income  security 
through  expanded  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  workers. 

One  of  these  directs  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
employment  counseling  and  placement 
services  for  older  workers.  Besides  direct- 
ing the  Employment  Service  to  under- 
take an  action  program  to  identify  job 
opportunities  for  older  workers,  my  bill 
also  requires  a  specialist  on  employment 
of  older  workers  in  all  State  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service. 

The  second  of  these  bills  amends  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age.  It  also  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  co- 
operate with  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conunission  in  eliminating  age 
discrimination  in  employment.  Finally, 
my  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  require  affirmative  action  by  recip- 
ients of  Federal  grants  and  contracts  to 
hire  older  workers. 

I  am  also  proposing  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  aimed 
at  eliminating  some  of  the  Inequities 
which  remain  in  the  law. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  earnings  lim- 
itation or  retirement  test  be  phased  out 
gradually  over  the  next  10  years.  This 
provision  of  the  law — a  provision,  inci- 
dentally, which  dates  from  1954.  not 
from  1935 — is  perhaps  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  an  adequate  Income  for  many 
thousands  of  retired  persons.  Older  per- 
sons who  want  to  work  should  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  as  much  as  they  can  or 
want. 

Second,  I  propose  that  the  earnings 
records  of  husbands  and  wives  be  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation 
of  social  security  benefits.  This  will  elim- 
inate the  situation  in  which  families  with 
identical  Incomes  often  receive  widely 
differing  monthly  benefits. 

Third,  I  propose  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  be  amended  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  men  and  women.  Most  of 
the  changes  I  am  proposing  will  benefit 
men  rather  than  women.  Unfortunately 
these  minor  changes  in  the  law  will  not 
directly  attack  the  greatest  discriminat- 
ing feature  reflected  in  the  law:  Women 
receive  almost  uniformly  low  benefits  be- 
cause they  hold  almost  imlformly  low 
paying  Jobs. 

Finally,  I  propose  a  permanent  Ad- 
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visory  Council  on  Social  Security.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  will  be  persons  who 
are  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
They  will  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  system  and, 
hopefully,  benefits  available  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  solve  the  income  problems  of  the 
elderly  overnight.  But  I  believe  we  must 
set  ourselves  a  specific  goal  and  begin 
to  analyze  the  alternative  ways  of  achiev- 
ing that  goal. 

I  am  putting  forward  today  my  pro- 
posals for  public  debate  and  review.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  already 
addressed  the  problem  of  income  security 
for  the  elderly  to  do  the  same.  In  that 
way  we  may  hasten  the  day  when  the 
golden  years  become  a  reality  rather 
than  an  illusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  out- 
line of  my  legislative  program  be  printed 
in  the  Rjecord  together  with  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  and  bills  I  am 
proposing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
and  the  texts  of  the  joint  resolution  and 
bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiNATOR  PiacT's  Legislative  Pbogbam  To 
Promote  Income  SECtrBiTT  fok  the  Euierlt 

1.  A  Joint  Resolution  known  as  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Improvement  Act 

a.  Declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  poverty  among  older 
Americans  and  to  seek  ways  of  assuring  that 
retirement  Income— from  aU  sources — will 
have  a  purchasing  power  substantially  equal 
to  the  Individual's  Income  Immediately  prior 
to  retirement. 

b.  Establishes  a  National  Commission  on 
Retirement  Income  to  be  composed  of  seven 
ns^mbers  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
Social  Security  l)eneflclarte8  or  Supplemen- 
tary Security  Income  recipients. 

c.  Directs  the  Commission  to  report  on 
way*  and  means  to  help  assure  retired  per- 
sons an  income  which  (1)  exceeds  the  poverty 
line,  (3)  equals  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
pre-retirement  income,  and  (3)  provides 
purchasing  power  substantially  equal  to  that 
which  the  individual  enjoyed  In  the  years 
Immediately  prior  to  retirement. 

d.  Directs  the  (Commission  to  report  on 
ways  In  which  Individual  retirement  savings 
programs  and  private  pension  programs 
either  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  Federal 
programs  can  assiire  adequate  retirement 
Income  as  set  forth  In  the  previous  para- 
graph. 

e.  Directs  the  Commission  to  develop  an 
Investment  policy  which  maximizes  the  po- 
tential yield  from  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  and  mlnlmlaeo  the  potential  of  depre- 
ciation In  the  value  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

t.  Directs  the  Commission  to  rep>ort  within 
one  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution. 

2.  A  bin  known  as  the  Older  Americans  Tax 
ReUef  Act 

a.  Restores  full  deductibility  of  medical 
expenses  fCH*  persons  66  years  of  age  and  over. 

b.  Provides  a  tax  credit  on  Federal  Income 
Tax  returns  for  FICA  (Social  Beciirity)  taxes 
paid   by   workers   age  65   and   over. 

e.  Provides  a  triple  rather  than  a  double 
personal  exemption  for  persons  aged  66  or 
over. 

d.  Repeals  the  retirement  tax  credit  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
su^tltutes  a  flat  deduction  from  taxable 
Income  of  an  amount  of  retirement  Income 


equal  to  the  average  amount  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  paid  In  a  given  year  minus  the 
amount  of  non-tax.  ^le  benefits  received  In 
that  year. 

3.  A  bli;  known  as  the  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Assistance   Act — 

a.  Directs  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  give  special  emphasis  to  employ- 
ment counseling  and  placement  services  for 
older  workers 

b.  Directs  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  develop  and  implement  a  special 
action  program  designed  to  Identify  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers  and  to 
recruit  and  place  older  workers  In  these  posi- 
tions. 

c.  Requires  a  specialist  on  employment  of 
older  workers  in  all  stat°  offices  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

4.  A  bill  to  strengthen  eflorts  to  end  age 
discrimination  in  emplovment — 

a.  Amends  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  on 
the  basis  of  age  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  ethnicity,  and  sex. 

b  Directs  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  cooperate  ^"ith  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  other  public  officials 
in  eliminating  age  discrimination  In  public 
and  private  employment. 

c.  Requires  affirmative  action  to  hire  older 
workers  by  recipients  of  Federal  grants  and 
contracts. 

d.  Extends  the  coverage  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  to  Federal. 
state  and  local  governmental  employees  and 
to  employers  of  20  or  more  employees  ( rather 
than  25)  and  provides  more  money  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

5.  A  bill  to  phase  out  the  earnings  limi- 
tation or  retirement  test  over  the  next  ten 
years — • 

a.  Lowers  the  age  of  applicability  from  72 
to  70  immediately. 

b.  Provides  for  new  limits  on  earned  In- 
come as  follows : 

$3000  as  of  January  1 .  1976 
$3600  as  of  January  1,  1978 
$4800  as  of  January  1,  1980 
no  limit  after  January  1,  1984 

6.  A  bill  to  improve  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  families  in  which  l>oth  husband  and 
wife  work — 

a.  Provides  for  the  earnings  of  husband 
and  wife  in  each  year  to  be  combined  up  to 
the  maximum  which  may  be  credited  for  the 
year. 

b.  Provides  for  both  husband  and  wife  to 
receive  a  benefit  (before  any  reduction  due 
to  early  retirement)  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  age-65  benefit  based  on  the  combined 
earnings. 

c.  Provides  for  widows  to  receive  a  benefit 
based   on   the   combined   earnings. 

d.  Provides  for  the  earnings  records  of  the 
couple  to  be  separated  on  divorce. 

e.  Provides  for  benefits  to  be  payable  to 
the  couple  only:  that  Is.  benefits  payable 
to  surviving  dependents  other  than  the 
spouse  will  be  payable  as  provided  for  under 
present  law. 

7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  treatment 
of   men    and    women   under   Social    Security 

a.  Eliminates  the  special  dependency  re- 
quirement as  a  prerequisite  for  men  to  re- 
ceive htisband's  or  widower's  benefits. 

b.  Provides  for  the  pajTnent  of  benefits  to 
divorced  husbands  and  svirvlvlng  divorced 
husbands  on  the  same  terms  as  apply  to  di- 
vorced wives. 

c.  Provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
widower  fathers  with  minor  chUdren  on  the 
basis  of  the  deceased  wife's  earning  record. 

d.  Provides  for  equal  treatment  of  all  men 
and  women,  Including  those  bom  before 
1913,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  quarters 
of  coverage  needed  for  Insured  status  and 
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coa.puUtlon  of  average  earnings  ol 
benefits  i   ■>  based. 

8  A  bill  to  establish  a  permanent  i  advisory 
Council  on  Srxlal  Security 

a    Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, „ 

tlou  and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  perman  ent  Ad 
vlsory  Council  of  1 1   members  to  ad^e  him 
on   the   status   of   the   Trust   Funds 
ways    of    Improving    the    operation 
programs. 

b.  Requires  at  least  four  meetlngj  „  __. 
and  annual  reports  to  the  President  fend"  the 
Congress. 

c.  Requires  that  a  majority  of  th  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  be  entitled  to  Denefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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HJ.  Rsfi  208 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou->eht  Kcp- 
resentativci  of  the  Unxted  States  of  America 
in  Congress  a..iemt}led.  That  this  Jot  it  reso- 
lution may  be  oited  as  the  "Retires  ?nt  In- 
come Improvement  Act". 

JECL.\RAT10N   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  tt,  elimi- 
nate poverty  among  older  Aiiier!caii|  and  to 
seek  ways  of  assuilng  that  the  retirement 
income  (  f  .such  America.-Ls  to  the  extei  it  prac- 
ticable will  equal  In  purchasing  pow<  r  their 
income   immediately  prior  to  retirement 

DEFINtTIONS 

Sec.  3  For  the  purpose  of  this  Jolit  reso- 
lution—  j 

(1)  "Commission"  means  ih©  N  itlonal 
Commission  on  Retirement  Income:    ind 

i2i  "older  Americans"  means  any  individ- 
ual wi>o  attains  60  years  of  age  or  ol  ler. 

COMMISSION   ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  4.  (»,,  There  is  established  a  Com- 
mUslcn  to  be  known  as  the  "Natlona  Com- 
mission on  Retirement  Income". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  compi  sed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pn  adent 
from  among  Individuals  of  Uie  pubic  at 
leaat  two  of  whom  are  Individuals  wh<  Be'  In- 
come Is  derived  In  substantial  portloi  from 
Soctal  Security  benefits  paid  under  t  tie  11 
of  V  e  Social  Security  Act  or  Suppler  lental 
Security  Benefits  paid  under  title  XVI  t  f  that 
Act. 

(c)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  be  Indlvidua  s  who 
are  members  of  the  same  political  par 

(di    Any  vacancy  in  the  CommissU 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  fillip. 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  a] 
ment  was  made,  and  subject  to  the  saisc  lun- 
Itatlons  with   respect  to  party  afflUat.  ons  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made.  1 

(e)  Four  members  shall  constitute k  quo- 
rum, but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hear- 
ings. The  Chairman  shall  be  selectecUby  the 
members   from  among  the  members.     " 

FL-NCTIONS   or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  iake  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investlgrtlon  of 
the  ways  and  means —  1 

( 1 )  to  eliminate  poverty  amonii  older 
Americans;  ~ 

(2)  to  assure  all  retired  older  Amer^ane  a 
retirement  income  greater  than  the  (jDverty 
line  Income  establUhed  pursuant  to  iectlon 
625  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  0^1964 

(3)  to  assure  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  to  all  retired  individuals  a  total  fetlre- 
ment  income  that  is  in  excess  of  the  ptiverty 
line  Income  established  pursuant  to  jetton 
625  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  4ct  of 
1964  and  not  less  than  an  amount  eqiial  to 
60  percent  of  the  income  of  such  Individuals 
In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  th4lr  re- 
tirement; : 

(4)  to  establish  reasonable  and  appropriate 
retirement  Income  leveLs  designed  to  Motect 


retired  Individuals  against  excessive  diminu- 
tion of  purchah'.ng  power  after  t'leir  ret'.re- 
raent  In  order  to  eliminate  the  desirability 
or  necessity  fT  Fp<ieral  program.?  to  fiipple- 
rn^nt  retirement  I   come:  and 

(6)  to  assure  all  retired  Indlvldur.ls  access 
to  a  retirement  Income  from  p\ibUc  and 
private  sources  w:k\'  ultimately  will  be  sub- 
stantially equal  in  purc.Sa.^l::g  power  to  the 
Income  of  such  ladlvldual.s  In  t:.e  years  Im- 
mediately prior  to  their  retirement  to  pro- 
tect surh  Individuals  against  a  drastic  roduc- 
tlon  In  piirchasl'.g  power  upon  retirement; 
(b>  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  - 

(1)  analyze  the  extent  to  which  private 
peiLslon  prognuns  and  Individual  retirement 
savings  programs  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  .<;ociaI  security  benefits  under 
titles  II  and  XVJ  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  adequate  to  assure  the  desirable  level  of 
retirement  income:  and 

(2»  analyze  and  develop  an  Investment 
policy  designed  to  maximize  the  yield  of 
funds  livesied  from  the  Federal  Old-age  In- 
surance and  Survivors  Insurance  Tloist  Fund 
established  under  section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  minimize  any  chance  of 
depreciation   in   the  value  of  such  Fund 

(ct  The  CommL-vsion  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  submit  a  final  j^poK 
of  Its  study  and  investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations.  Including  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation,  as  It 
dsems  advisable. 

(d)  The  Comml.'slon  shall  cease  to  extsrt 
30  days  after  the  submission  of  Me  final 
report. 

POWtKS      AND      ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  mav.  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, hold  such  bearings  as  may  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  its  fujiotloiu  under 
this  Joint  resolution,  admljilster  oaths  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  evldeace  In  any  such 
hearings  and  issue  subpenas  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify  and  to  compel 
the  production  of  Uocumenlary  evidence  in 
any  such  hearing.  Any  member  authorteed 
by  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or 
afflrmatlons  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Connmlssion,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  including  Independent  agencies. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commtsaton.  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commi.=^slon  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Ita  functions  under  this  Joint 
resolution 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
ai  may  be  a<lopted  bv  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to'appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necee- 
sary.  including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compen "sated  at  a  rate  not  Ih  excess 
of  that  pnyvlded  for  level  V  ot  the  Executive 
Schedule  In  title  5.  United  States  Code7Mid 

(2)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  iji  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)(1)   Subpenas  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 


section la)  of  this  ssction  shall  bear  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  that  purpose. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1C21  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Ehail  apply  to  wlt- 
aesoei  summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearlns.  The  per  di-m  and  m;leage  allow- 
a:ices  cf  witnesses  so  .'iimmoned  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  quxillfy  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence In  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly  is- 
sued uader  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon 
the  certification  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  the  facts  concerning  any  such 
willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  resides  or  is 
found,  such  Attorney  shall  proceed  by  in- 
formation for  the  prosecution  of  such  per- 
son for  such  offense 

COMPEKSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100.00 
a  day.  Including  traveltlme,  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Ccmmlsslon. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prla;ed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 


8.  3424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  213(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduction 
for  medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  following 
amounts,  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise: 

"( 1 )  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount,  by  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  (re- 
duced by  any  amount  deductible  under  sub- 
paragraph (B) )  for  medical  care  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  and  dependents  (as  defined 
In  section  152)  exceeds  3  percent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  and 

"(B)  an  amount  (not  in  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  for  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  and  dependents, 

"(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  medical  care  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse, 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
of  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
(reduced  by  any  amount  deductible  under 
subparagraph  (C))  for  medical  care  of  de- 
pendents exceeds  3  percent  of  the  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

"(0)  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  9160) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  of  dependents." 
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(b)  Section  813(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  limitation  with  respect  to  medicine  and 
drugs)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse.  If  either  of  them  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  6413  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  certain  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  (e),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section  (e)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Refunds  por  Certain  Indi- 
vrorAi.s  Who  Have  Attained  Age  65. — In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  receives  wEiges  In 
or  after  the  month  In  which  he  attains  age 
65.  If  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  wages  received  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year  and  In  or  after  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  65.  and 

"(2)  his  net  earnings  from  self -employ- 
ment for  the  taxable  year, 
does  not  exceed  $200  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  In  the  taxable  year  In  or  after 
the  month  In  which  he  attains  age  65.  such 
employee  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or 
refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3101 
and  deducted  from  the  wages  paid  to  such 
employee  durmg  such  month  (whether  or 
not  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) ." 

(2)  Section  31(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social 
security  tax)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
section  6413(d)"  after  "section  6413(c)". 

(3)  Section  6413(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  refunds)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "during  such  year"  In  paragraph  (1) 
(E)  "(other  than  wages  taken  Into  account 
under  subsection  (d) .  If  the  employee  Is  en- 
titled to  a  special  refund  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  such  wages)". 

(b)  Section  1401  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  Income)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Insertmg  "(other  than  an  Individ- 
ual to  whom  subsection  (c)  applies)"  after 
"every  individual"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Certain  Indivtouals  Who  Have  At- 
tained Ace  65. — In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual— 

"  ( I )  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  whose  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
plo\-ment  for  the  taxable  year,  when  added 
to  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  1402(b) ) 
received  by  him  during  such  year  and  in  or 
after  the  month  in  which  he  attains  age  66, 
does  not  exceed  $200  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  In  such  year 
there  is  hereby  imposed  (In  lieu  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  on  the 
self-employment  Income  of  such  individual 
taxes  equal  to  one-third  of  the  taxes  which 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  Imposed 
on  the  self-employment  income  of  such  in- 
dividual under  subsections  (a)   and  (b)," 

(c)(1)  Section  201(g)  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  6413 
(d)"  after  "section' 6413  (c)"  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(2)  Section  1817(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  6413(d)"  after 
"section  6413(c)." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  VII  of  chapter  B  of  chap- 


ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  additional  Itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
secUon  219  as  220,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 218  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  219.  RrriREMENT  Income. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  there  Is  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  amount  of  retirement  income  re- 
ceived by  that  individual  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Individuals  under  65  years  of  age. — 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  no  amount  of  retirement  In- 
come shall  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  other  than  public 
retirement  system  Income. 

"  (2)  Individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older. — 

"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
Is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  the  amount  of  re- 
tirement Income  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection    (a)    shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  an  amount  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  equal  to  the  aver- 
age annual  entitlement  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  individuals  who,  for  each  of  the 
months  In  such  year,  were  entitled  to  such 
a  benefit,  reduced  by 

"(li)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  received  by 
such  Individual,  during  the  taxable  year,  as 
old-age  benefits  payable  under  such  title  or 
as  pension  or  annuity  payable  under  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  or  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

"(B)  Joint  returns. — In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013  filed  by  a 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  both  of  whom  are, 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  the  amount  of  retirement 
Income  Uken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
subsection    (a)    shall   not  exceed — 

"(1)  an  amount  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

"(I)  the  average  annual  entitlement  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  Individuals  who. 
for  each  of  the  months  to  such  year,  were 
entitled  to  such  a  benefit  and  whose  wives 
were  entitled,  for  each  of  such  months,  to  a 
wife's  insurance  benefit  payable  under  such 
title,  and 

"(11)  the  average  annual  entitlement  to 
wife's  Insurance  benefits  under  such  title  of 
wives  who,  for  each  of  the  months  in  such 
year,  were  entitled  to  such  a  benefit 
reduced  by — 

"(m)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  received 
by  the  taxpayer  (or  his  spouse)  during  the 
taxable  year  as  old-age  or  wife's  insurance 
benefits  payable  under  such  title,  or  as  pen- 
sion or  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937, 

"(3)  Earned  income. — The  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowable  under  this  section  (but 
for  this  paragraph)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  as  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  rendered  by 
him  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)    Definitions. — 

"(1)  Retirement  income. — The  term  're- 
tirement income'  means  income  from  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  interest,  dividends,  and 
gross  rents  to  the  extent  included  in  gross 
Income  but  only  to  the  extent  such  Income 
does   not   represent   compensation   for   p)er- 


sonal   services   rendered   during   the   taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Public  Retirement  System  Income.— 
The  term  'public  retirement  system  Income' 
means  income  fr;m  a  pension,  annuity,  re- 
tirement, or  slmUar  fund  or  system  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  terri- 
tory or  "possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
anv  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, to  the  extent  that  such  Income  does 
not  represent  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices rendered  during  the  taxable  year". 

(b)(1)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  In   lieu  thereof  the   foUowins; 
"Sec.  219.  Retirement  income. 
"Sec.  220.  Cross  references  ■. 

(2)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paratraph  9  the 
following: 

"(10)  Retirement  income — The  deduction 
allowed  bv  section  219.". 

1 3)  Section  37  of  such  Code  (relating  :o 
retirement  Income  credit)   is  repealed 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  151(c)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  allowance  of  additional  exemp- 
tion for  taxpayer  or  spouse  aged  65  or  more ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Additional  exemptions  for  taxpayer 
or  spouse  aged  62  or  more. — 

"(1)  For  taxpayer. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $750  for  the  taxpayer  If  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  62  before  the  close  of  his 
taxable  vear.  or  of  $1,500  if  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  his  taxable 
year. 

"  ( 2 )  For  spouse . — An  additional  exemption 
of  $750  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  If  the 
spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  62  before  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year,  or  of  $1,500  If  the 
spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  a  joint  re- 
turn of  tax  Is  made  by  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  under  section  6013  or  If.  for  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the 
taxpayer  begins,  the  spouse  has  gross  Income 
or  Is  the  dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Limitation. — The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable 
year  of  a  taxpayer  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  65  before  the  close  of  that  taxable 
year  If  he  receives  compensation  during  that 
year  for  personal  services  rendered  dtirlng 
that  year.". 

( b )  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973. 


S.  3425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Workers  Em- 
plovment  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  employment  s>-s- 
tem  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  6,  1933,  as  amended, 
is  amended  bv — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "handicapped  persons" 
In  such  subsection  the  following:  "and  for 
older  workers";  and 

(3)  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the 
bureau  to  carry  out  through  the  employment 
offices,  and  where  appropriate  through  agree- 
ments with  other  public  agencies  and  non- 
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profit  private  organizations,  a  special,  action 
program  designed  to  Identify  employment 
opportunities  for  older  workers  and  to  pro- 
vide improved  recruitment  and  placement 
services  for  such  workers  " 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  the 
subsection  designation  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"|2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  8  of  this  Act,  the  term  '•older  worker  " 
means  any  Individual  who  is  legally  qualified 
to  engage  In  a  gainful  occupation  and  who 
Is  40  years  of  age  or  older  " 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  employment  sys- 
tem and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  promotion  of  such  system,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  6.  1933,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  after  "opportunities"  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  older  workers  as  wet!  as";  and 

(2>  Inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: "for  older  workers,  and  one  person 
whose  duty  will  be  the  effectuation  of  such 
purposes  for  handicapped  persons". 


S.  3426  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec,  2.  (a)  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U  S.C  2000e-n  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the 
section  designation  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   subsection' 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ap- 
ply to  Individuals,  with  respect  to  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  age  as  an  unfair  em- 
ployment practice,  who  are  at  least  40  years 
of  age  but  less  than  65  years  of  age." 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
702   Is   amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"EXEMPTIONS    AND    APPUCATION"    i 

Sec.  3.  (a)(n  Section  703(a)  (U  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  the  word  "sex"  a 
comma  and  the  word  "age". 

(2)  Section  703 1 a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "sex"  a  comma  and  the  word  "age". 

(b)  Section  703(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  word 
"sex"  a  comma  and  the  word  "age". 

(c)(n  Section  703(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "sex"  a  comma  and  the  word  "age". 

(2)  Section  703(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Invmedlately  after  the 
word    "sex"   a   comma   and   the   word    "age". 

(d)  Section  703(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
word   "sex"  a  comma   and   the   word   "age". 

lei  Section  703(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  word 
"sex"   a  comma   and   the   word   "age". 

If  I  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "sex"  both  times 
It  appears  In  such  subsection  a  comma  and 
the  word  "age". 

(gi  Section  703(j)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "sex"  the  first 
two  times  It  appears  In  such  subsection  a 
comma  and  the  word  "age". 

(h)  The  section  heading  of  section  703  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DISCRIMINATION    BECAUSr    OP    EACE,    COLOR. 
REUCtON,    SEX,    ACE.    OR    NATIONAL    OHCIN" 

(1)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "sex"  both  times 
it  appears  in  such  subsection  a  comr,ia  and 
the  word  "age". 

(J)  Section  706(gi  of  such  Act  U  amended 


by  Inserting  after  the  word  "sex"  a  comma 
and  the  word  "age". 

Sec.  4.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the   following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    RELATING   TO    DISCRIMINA- 
TION   ON    ACCOUNT   or    ACE 

"Sec  719.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  age  in 
employment  oy  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  similar  to  the  nondiscrim- 
ination program  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  through  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance 

"(2)  The  Se«retary  of  Labor,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Commission,  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  age  In  Federally-as- 
sisted construction  contracts  similar  to  the 
nondiscrimination  program  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance.  * 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Commission,  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  age  In  employment 
by  any  other  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.■section  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require, 
of  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  other  re- 
cipients of  Federal  assistance,  an  affirmative 
action  plan  designed  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age  in  employment. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Federal  assistance'  Includes  any  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  insurance  or  guarantee". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
11(b)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  (29  VSC.  830  (b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  IKbi 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  also  means  (1)  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  and  any  Interstate  agency,  but 
such  term  does  not  include  the  United 
States,  or  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  Include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(d)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  the  term  employee'  does  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  office  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  person 
chosen  by  such  officer  to  be  on  such  officer's 
personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the  policy 
making  level  or  an  Immediate  advisor  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  powers  of  the  office.  The  exemption 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence  does  not 
Include  employees  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  of  a  State  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision". 

(e)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  "•3,000,000".  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "•5.000.000'. 

Sec.  6.  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  la  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections   16  and    16,  and  aJl   references 


thereto,  as  section  16  and  sectj^on  17,  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 14  the  following  new  section:  "non- 
discrimination ON  account  op  age  in  federal 
government  employment 

"Sec  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  m  mUl- 
tary  departments  as  defined  In  section  102  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  In  executive  agen- 
cies as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code  (including  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds)  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, In  those  units  in  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  those  units  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  &nd  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies.  In- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees 
with  or  without  backpay,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  section  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders  and  instructions  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
responslbUltles  under  this  section.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
section,  periodically  obtaining  and  publish- 
ing (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress 
reports  from  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit; 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  Individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  employment  on  account  of  age:  and 
"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and  proc- 
essing of  complaints  of  discrimination  In 
Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 

The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  ^y  him  thereunder.  Reasonable 
exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  established  by  the  Commission 
but  only  when  the  Commission  has  estab- 
lished a  maximum  age  requirement  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  that  age  is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  poel- 
tlon.  With  respect  to  employment  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted  in 
this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individuals  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  individual  under  this 
section  until  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice  shall 
be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  a'.leged  unlawful  practice  occurred. 
Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Imtent  to  sue,  the 
Commtflsion  shall  promptly  notify  all  per- 
sons named  therein  as  prospective  defendants 
In  the  action  and  take  any  appropriate  ac- 
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tion  to  assure  the  elimination  of  any  unlaw- 
ful practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination on  account  of  age  In  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law". 

S.  3427 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  203(f)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  .Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  72"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "age  70". 

(b)  Section  203(f)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  The  exempt  amount  for  each  month 
of  a  taxable  year  shall  be — 

"(A)  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976  and  January  1.  1977 — $250. 

"(B)  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  Jan- 
uar>'  1.  1978  and  January  1.  1979 — $300. 

■■(C)  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1980,  through  the  taxable  year  begin- 
ning January  1983 — •400,  and 

"(D)  for  the  taxable  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  and  each  taxable  year  there- 
after— all  amounts  shall  be  exempt." 

S.  3428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  202(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Every  individual  who — 

"(A)  is  a  fully  Insured  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  214(a)  ), 

"(B)    has  attained  age  62.  and 

'■(C)  has  filed  application  for  old-age  In- 
surance benefits  or  was  entitled  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  attained  age  65, 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  in  which  such  Individual  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  Insurance  bene- 
fits and  ending  with  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  dies. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q) 
and  subsection  (w),  such  Individual's  old- 
age  Insurance  benefit  for  any  month  shall 
be  equal  to  his  primary  Insurance  amount 
(as  determined  under  section  215(a) )  for 
such  month,  or  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  If  such  para- 
graph Is  applicable  and  Its  application  In- 
creases the  total  of  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  such  Individual  and  his 
spouse  are  entitled  for  the  month  In  which 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  are  met.  If 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  an  In- 
dividual or  his  spouse  for  any  month  Is  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3),  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  each  of  them  for  such 
month  shall,  notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  be  determined  only  under 
paragraph   (3). 

"(3)  If  an  Individual  and  his  spouse — 

"  ( A)  each  la  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
subsection   (or  section  223),  and 

"(B)  each  has  filed  an  election  to  have 
his  primary  Insurance  amount  determined 
under  this  paragraph, 

then  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  sruch 
individual  and  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  such  spouse,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  old-age  insurance  benefit  (prior  to  the 
application  of  subsection  (w))  or  disability 
Insurance  benefH  of  each  of  them  for  any 
month  beginning  with  January  1974  or.  If 
later,  the  month  In  which  their  elections 
under  subparagraph  (B)  were  filed,  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  vaonth 
In   which  either  of  them  dies  or  they  are 


divorced,  shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
amount  (specified  in  subparagraph  (E))  de- 
rived by — 

"(C)  combining  the  annual  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Individual  and 
such  spouse  (including  any  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  taken  Into  account  in 
a  recomputation  made  under  section  215(f)  ) 
for  each  year  In  which  either  or  both  of  them 
had  any  such  wages  or  self-employment  In- 
come, up  to  the  maximum  amount  prescribed 
In  section  215(e)  for  such  year. 

"(D)  computing  (under  section  215  (b) 
and  (d)  )  an  average  monthly  wage  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment  in- 
come determined  under  subparagraph  (C) 
(or,  II  any  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come have  been  taken  Into  account  In  a 
recomputation  under  section  215(f).  recom- 
puting as  provided  in  section  215(a)  (1)  (A) 
and  (C)  as  though  the  year  with  resfiect  to 
which  such  recomputation  is  made  is  the 
last  year  of  the  period  specified  In  section 
215(b)  (2)  (C) ).  as  though  all  of  such  wages 
and  self -employment  Income  had  been  earned 
or  derived  hy  such  Individual  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  is  younger,  and 

"(E)  determining  (under  section  215(a)  ) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  primary  insurance 
amount  which  would  result  from  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (D) . 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D),  If  an  In- 
dividual or  his  spouse  is  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits,  such  Individual  or 
spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  have  attained  age 
62  at  the  time  provided  In  section  223(a)  (2) . 

"(4)  No  benefits  payable  under  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  or  (1) 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  primary 
insurance  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"  ( 5 )  The  term  'primary  Insurance  amount' 
as  used  In  the  provisions  of  this  title  other 
than  this  subsection  shall  not  Include  a 
primary  insurance  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  unless  specifically  so  Indi- 
cated." 

(b)(1)  Section  202(e)  (1)  (C)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  Indi- 
vidual", and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
Individual  or  to  an  old-age  or  disability  In- 
surance benefit  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3),'. 

(2)  Section  202(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph"  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  any  case  where  a  widow  was  en- 
titled for  the  month  preceding  the  month 
In  which  the  deceased  Individual  died  to  an 
old-age  insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  In- 
surance benefit  based  on  a  primary  insurance 
amount  determined  under  section  202(a)  (3) , 
such  widow's  Insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  determined  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  her  deceased  spouse  and,  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  old-age  or  disability 
Insurance  benefit  of  the  deceased  sp>ouse 
shall  he  deemed  to  be  the  amount  It  would 
have  been  If  It  had  been  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  or  section  223.  except  that 
after  the  application  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  and  subsection  203(a).  such  a 
widow's  Insurance  benefit  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  old-age  or  disability 
insurance  benefit  to  which  she  would  be  en- 
titled for  such  month  (based  on  a  prlmsiry 
Insurance  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (A)(3))  If  such  Individual  had  not 
died,  disregarding  for  this  purpose  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  year  after  the  year 
of  such  Individual's  death   and  any  wages 


and  self -employment  income  paid  to  or  de- 
rived by  either  of  them  during  such  period 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply,  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  who  remarries,  with  respect 
to  the  month  in  which  such  remarriage  oc- 
curs or  any  subsequent  month." 

(c)  Section  202(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  subparagraphs 
iB)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(Ci  In  any  case  where  a  widower  was  en- 
titled for  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  the  deceased  Individual  died  to  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  In- 
surance benefit  based  on  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  section  202 
(a I  (3),  such  widower's  insurance  benefit  for 
each  month  shall  be  determined  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment  in- 
come of  his  deceased  spouse  and,  for  purpose? 
of  subparagraph  (Bi,  the  old-age  or  disubll- 
Ity  insurance  benefit  of  the  deceased  spouse 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  it  would 
have  been  if  ii  had  been  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  section  223,  except  that 
after  the  application  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  ( B  1 ,  and  subsection  203  ( a ) .  such  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefit  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  old-age  or  disability  In- 
sxirance  benefit  to  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled for  such  month  (based  on  a  primary 
insurance  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)(3))  If  such  Individual  had  not 
died,  disregarding  for  this  purpose  the  period 
beginning  with  the  year  after  the  year  of 
such  Individual's  death  and  any  wages  and 
self-employment  income  paid  to  or  derived 
by  either  of  them  during  such  period.  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply,  in  the  case  of 
a  widower  who  remarries,  with  respect  to 
the  month  in  which  such  remarriage  occurs 
or  any  subsequent  month." 

(d)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  or",  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  In  applying  this  subsection  In  any  case 
where  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  the 
Insured  Individual  was  determined  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (3)  and  his  entitlement  under 
such  section  has  not  terminated,  the  total  of 
monthly  benefits  to  which  persons  other  than 
such  Individual  may  be  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  such  individual's  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  shall  be  determined  as  though 
such  Individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
had  Instead  been  determined  under  section 
215(a)  and  without  regard  to  section  202 
(a)(3)." 

(e)(1)  Section  215(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "this  subsection" 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following:  "and  In  section  202(a)  (3)". 

(2)  Section  215(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
ptu-agraph  (A) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  or,",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  an  amount  equal  to  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  on  which  such  dlaabUlty  in- 
surance benefit  Is  based  If  such  primary  in- 
surance amount  was  determined  under  sec- 
tion 202ta)(3)   and  his  entlUement  under". 

(3)  Section  216(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(or  section  a03(a) 
(3) ) "  after  "determined  under  this  section." 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  215(f) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
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fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: ■■.  and.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
whose  primary  Insurance  amount  was^deter- 
mlned  under  section  202(a)(3).  as  though 
such  amount  had  instead  been  deteiinlned 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlOJi  and 
without  regard  to  section  202(a)  (3)"^ 

(5)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  "Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(or  under  section  202 
(a)  (3)  )  "  after  "under  section  215". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  monthly  In.surance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  December  1973.  The  Secretary  of  gealth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  make  sxich  recompu'atlon  of  individuals 
who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  »ectio!i 
202(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
month  of  December.  1973,  as  may  be  jipces- 
sary  to  assure  the  application  to  such  In- 
dividuals of  the  amendments  made  l?y  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  : 

S.  3429  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoti^e  o/ 
Repre^entatwes  of  the  United  Staffs  of 
America  in  Congres-i  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(c)  of  the  Soc-lal  Security'  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Husband's  Insurance  Benefits: 

•'(c)(1)  The  husband  (as  defined  |n  sec- 
tion 216(f)  )  and  every  divorced  husbajid  (as 
defined  In  section  216(d)  )  of  an  Individual 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disability  Insurance 
benefits.  If  sv;ch  husband  or  such  divorced 
husband — 

"(A)  has  filed  application  for  husbands 
Insurance  benefits. 

"(B)  has  attained  age  62  or  (in  tlte  case 
of  a  husband)  has  In  his  care  (Individually 
or  Jointly  with  such  Individual)  at  th«  time 
of  filing  of  such  application  a  child  eatltled 
to  a  child's  insurance  benefit  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  such  individual, 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  divorced  hittband. 
Is  not  married,  and 

"(D)  is  not  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  or  Is  entitled  to 
old-age  or  disability  Insurance  benefits  based 
on  a  primary  Insurance  amount  which  is 
less  than  one-half  of  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  such  IndlvWual. 
shall  (subject  to  subsection  (s)  )  be  entitled 
to  a  husband's  insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  first  month  In 
which  he  becomes  so  entitled  to  sucii  In- 
surance benefits  and  ending  with  the  month 
preceding  the  first  month  In  which  any  of 
the  following  occurs — 

"(E)  he  dies, 

"(P)  such  Individual  dies. 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  a  husband,  they  are 
divorced  and  either  li)  he  has  not  attained 
age  62,  or  (11)  he  has  attained  age  6B  but 
has  not  been  married  to  such  Individual 
for  a  period  of  20  years  Immediately  before 
the  date  the  divorce  became  effective, 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  a  divorced  husband, 
he  marries  a  jjerson  other  than  such  Indi- 
vidual, 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  husband  wh©  has 
not  attained  age  62.  no  child  of  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance 
benefit, 

"(J)  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age 
or  disability  Insurance  benefit  based  on  a 
primary  Insurance  amount  which  Is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  one-half  of  the  primary  insur- 
ance amo\int  of  such  individual,  or 

"(K)  such  Individual  is  not  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits  and  Is  not  en- 
titled  to  old-age   Insurance   benefits. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q). 


such  husband's  insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  his  wife  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  divorced  husband,  his  former 
wife)   tor  such  month. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  divorced  husband 
who  marries — 

"(A)  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (b),  (e),  (g),  or  (h)  or 
this  section,   or 

"(B)  an  individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  18  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
subsection   (d), 

such  divorced  husband's  entitlement  to 
benefits  under  this  subsection  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  (but  subject  to  subsection  (s)  ),  not  be 
terminated  by  reason  of  such  marriage;  ex- 
cept that,  m  the  case  of  such  a  marriage  to 
an  individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  sub- 
section (d),  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
t>enefltfi  for  months  after  the  last  month 
for  which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  such 
benefits  under  subsection  (d)  unless  she 
ceases  to  be  so  entitled  by  reason  of  her 
death." 

(b)  Section  202  (f )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Widower's  Insurance  Benefits 

"(f)(1)  The  widower  (a.s  defined  In  sec- 
tion 216  (g))  and  every  divorced  husband 
(as  defined  in  section  216(d))  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. If  such  widower  or  such  surviving 
divorced  husband — 

"(A)   l8  not  married. 

"(B)(1)  has  attained  age  60,  or  (11)  has 
attained  age  50  but  hiis  not  attained  age  60 
and  is  under  a  di.sablllty  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 223  (d))  which  began  before  the  end 
of  the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (5), 

■■(C)  (1)  has  filed  application  for  widower's 
Insurance  benefits,  or  was  entitled  to  hus- 
band's Insurance  benefits,  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
such  Individual,  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  In  which  she  died,  and  (I)  has 
attained  age  65  or  (ID  Is  not  entitled  to 
benefits  under  subsection  (a)  or  section 
223,  or 

"(11)  was  entitled,  on  the  ba.sis  of  such 
wages  and  self-employment  income,  to 
fathers  insurance  benefits  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  he  attained 
iige  65,  and 

"(D)  is  not  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  or  Is  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  each  of  which  te  less  than  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  in- 
dividual, 

.shall  be  entitled  to  a  wldower^s  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month,  beginning  with— 

"(E)  U  he  satLsfles  subparagraph  (B)  by 
reason  of  clause  (1)  thereof,  the  first  month 
In  which  he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such 
Insurance  benefits,  or 

"(P)  If  he  satisfies  subparagraph  (B)  by 
reason  of  clause  (11)  thereof — 

"(1)  the  first  month  after  his  waiting 
period  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (6))  In 
which  he  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  insur- 
ance benefits,  or 

•'(in  the  first  month  during  all  of  which 
he  Is  under  a  disability  and  In  which  he 
becomes  so  entitled  to  such  Insurance  bene- 
fits, but  only  If  he  was  previously  entitled 
to  Insurance  benefits  under  this  subsection 
on  the  basts  of  being  under  a  dlsabUlty  and 
such  first  month  occurs  (I)  In  the  period 
specified  In  paragraph  (5)  and  (II)  after  the 
month  In  which  a  previous  entitlement  to 
such  benefits  on  such  basis  Is  terminated, 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
first  month  In  which  any  of  the  following 
occurs:  he  remarries,  dies,  becomes  entitled 
to  &n  old-age  inaur&nce  benefit  equal  to  or 
exceeding  the  primary  Instirance  amount  of 
such  deceased  individual,  or.  If  he  became 


entitled  to  such  betneflts  before  he  attained 
age  60.  the  third  month  following  the  month 
In  which  hU  dlsabUlty  ceases  (unless  he 
attains  age  65  on  or  laefore  the  last  day  of 
such  third  (month). 

■'(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(q),  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  and 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  such 
widowers  Insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  Individual, 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  a  widower  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band Is  entitled  to  widower's  insurance  ben- 
efits under  this  subsection)  was,  at  any  time, 
entitled    to    an    old-age    insurance    benefit 

"(B)  If  the  deceased  individual  (on  the 
(Which  was  reduced  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (q),  the  widower's  In- 
.surance  benefit  of  such  widower  or  surviving 
divorced  husband  for  any  month  shall.  If  the 
amount  of  the  widower's  insurance  benefit 
for  such  widower  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band (as  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  after  application  of  subsection  (q)  )  's 
greater  than — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  such  deceased  individual 
would  have  been  entitled  (after  application 
of  subsection  (q))  for  such  month  If  such 
individual  were  still  living,  and 

•■(11)    82'2    percent  of  the   primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  such  deceased  individual, 
be   reduced    to   the   amount   referred   to   in 
clause    (1),  or   (if  greater)    the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (11) . 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  widower  or  surviving 
divorced  husband  who  marries — 

"(A)  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der subsection  (b),  (e),  (g)  or  (h)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (d). 

such  .  widower's  or  surviving  divorced- hus- 
band's entitlement  to  benefits  under  this 
subsection  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  but  subject  to  sub- 
section (s),  not  be  terminated  by  reason  of 
such  marriage;  except  that.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  marriage  to  an  individual  entitled  to 
benefits  under  subsection  (d),  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  the 
last  month  for  which  such  individual  Is  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  under  subsection  (d) 
unless  she  ceases  to  be  so  entitled  by  reason 
of  her  death. 

"(4)  If  a  widower,  after  attaining  the  age 
of  60,  marries  an  individual  (other  than  one 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)).  such  marriage  shall,  for 
purpo-ses  of  paragraph  (1 ) ,  be  deemed  not  to 
have  occurred;  except  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
section (q) .  such  widower's  Insurance  benefit 
for  the  month  in  which  such  marriage  occurs 
and  each  month  thereafter  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  the  wife  dies  or  such  mar- 
riage Is  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  the  deceased  Individual  on  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  such  benefit  Is 
based. 

"(5)  The  period  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(l)(B)(ll).  In  the  case  of  any  widower 
or  surviving  divorced  husband.  Is  the  period 
beginning  with  whichever  of  the  following 
Is  the  latest: 

"(A)  the  month  In  which  occurred  the 
death  of  the  fully  insured  individual  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (l)  on  whose  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  his  benefits 
are  or  would  be  based,  or 

"(B)  the  last  month  for  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  father's  Insurance  benefits  on  the 
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basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come of  such  Individual,  or 

■'(C)  the  month  In  which  a  previous  en- 
titlement to  widower's  Insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  terminated  because  his  dis- 
ability had  ceased, 

and  ending  with  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  he  attains  age  60,  or.  If  earlier,  with 
the  close  of  the  eighty-fourth  month  follow- 
ing t^e  month  within  which  s'uch  period 
began 

••(6)  The  waiting  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( I)  (F) .  In  the  case  of  any  widower  or 
surviving  divorced  husband.  Is  the  earliest 
period  ot  five  consecutive  calendar  months — 

"(A)  th.roughout  which  he  has  been  under 
a  disability,  and 

■■(B)  which  begins  no  earlier  than  with 
whic^icver  of  t^.e  followi;Tg  is  t^iC  later:  (1) 
the  flr-t  day  of  the  seventeenth  month  before 
the  month  In  which  his  application  Is  filed, 
or  (11)  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  be- 
fore the  month  In  which  the  period  specified 
In  paragraph  (5)  begins." 

(c»  Section  202  (g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Mother's  and  Father's  Insurance  Benefits 

■■(g)(1)  The  widow,  widower,  every  sur- 
viving divorced  mother  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 216(d)).  and  every  surviving  divorced 
father  (as  defined  In  section  216(d)), 
of  an  individual  who  died  a  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  Individual.  If  such  widow, 
widower,  surviving  divorced  mother,  or  sur- 
viving divorced  father — 

"(A)  is  not  married, 

'■(B)  is  not  entitled  to  a  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's Insurance  benefit, 

"(C)  is  not  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits,  or  Is  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  each  of  which  is  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  individual, 

•■(D)  has  filed  application  for  mother's  or 
father's  Insurance  benefits,  or  was  entitled 
to  v.ife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment 
income  of  such  Individual  for  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  which  such  Individual 
died. 

"(E)  at  the  time  of  filing  such  application 
has  in  his  or  her  care  a  child  of  such  Indi- 
vidual entitled  to  a  child's  Insurance  benefit, 
and 

"iF)  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  divorced 
mother  or  a  surviving  divorced  father — 

"(1)  the  child  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(E)  Is  his  or  her  son,  daughter,  or  legally 
adopted  child,  and 

"(11)  the  benefits  referred  to  In  such  sub- 
paragraph are  payable  on  the  basis  of  such 
Individual  ^s  wages  and  self-employment 
Inccnie, 

shall  (subject  to  subsection  (s) )  be  entitled 
to  a  mother's  or  father's  insurance  benefit  for 
each  month,  beginning  with  the  first  month 
In  which  she  or  he  becomes  so  entitled  to 
such  Insurance  benefits  and  ending  with  the 
month  preceding  the  first  month  In  which 
any  of  the  following  occurs:  no  child  of  such 
deceased  Individual  Is  entitled  to  a  child's 
insurance  benefit,  such  widow,  widower,  sur- 
viving divorced  mother,  or  surviving  divorced 
father  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  equal  to  or  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of 
such  deceased  Individual,  she  or  he  becomes 
entitled  to  a  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefit,  she  or  he  remarries,  or  she  or  he  dies. 
Entitlement  to  such  benefUs  shall  also  end. 
In  the  case  of  a  surviving  divorced  mother  or 
a  surviving  divorced  fatiier,  with  the  month 
Immediately  preceding  the  first  month  In 
which  no  son.  daughter,  or  legally  adopted 
child  of  such  surviving  divorced  mother  or 
surviving   divorced   father   Is   entitled    to   a 


child's  ins-jrance  benefit  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  such 
deceased  Individual. 

"(2)  Such  mother's  or  father's  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  shall  be  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  individual. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  widower,  sur- 
viving divorced  mother,  or  surviving  divorced 
father,  who  marries — 

"(A)  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  (f),  or 
(h),  or  under  section  223(a),  or 

"(B)  an  individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  s-ibsectlon  (d), 

the  entitlement  of  such  widow,  widower,  sur- 
viving divorced  mother,  or  surviving  divorced 
father  to  benefits  under  this  subsection  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  but  subject  to  subsection  (_s),  not  be 
termiuated  by  reason  of  s-ach  marriage;  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  marriage  to 
an  Individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223(a)  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  benefits  for 
months  after  the  la.st  month  for  which  such 
Individual  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  under 
section  223(a)  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  (1)  he  or  she  ceases  to  be  so  en- 
titled by  reason  of  his  or  her  death,  or  (li) 
m  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  was  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  223(a),  he  or  she  Is 
entitled,  for  the  month  following  such  last 
month,  to  benefits  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section." 

(d)  Section  216(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  heading  thereto,  by  Inserting 
"Divorced  Husbands;"  after  "Wives;", 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  "divorced  husband'  means 
a  man  divorced  from  an  Individual,  but  only 
If  he  had  been  married  to  such  Individual 
for  a  period  of  20  years  immediately  before 
the  date  the  divorce  became  effectl-ve.", 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  'surviving  divorced  hus- 
band' means  a  man  divorced  from  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  died,  but  only  If  he  had  been 
married  to  the  Individual  for  a  period  of  20 
years  Immediately  before  the  date  the  divorce 
became  effective.",  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
'•The  term  'surviving  divorced  father'  means 
a  man  divorced  from  an  Individual  who  has 
died,  but  only  If  (A)  he  Is  the  father,  of 
her  son  or  daughter,  (B)  he  legally  adopted 
her  son  or  daughter  while  he  was  married  to 
her  and  while  such  son  or  daughter  was 
under  the  age  of  18,  (C)  she  legally  adopted 
hla  son  or  daughter  while  he  was  married  to 
her  and  while  such  son  or  daughter  was 
under  the  age  of  18,  or  (D)  he  "was  married  to 
her  at  the  time  both  of  them  legally  adopted 
a  child  under  the  age  of  18." 

(e)(X)  Section  202(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(f)  or  (h)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c),  f),  (g) ,  or  (h)". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c),"  immediately 
after  "(b),". 

(3)  Section  202(e)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(f)  or  (h)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c),  (f).  (g),  or 
(h)". 

(4)  Section  202(h)  (4>  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c),"  Immediately 
after  "(b),". 

(6)  Section  202(k)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(f)  (5)",  each  place 
it  appears  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(f)(4)". 

(6)   Section  202(k)  (3)  (A)   of  such  Act  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  '•(f)  (3)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    ■(f)  (2)'^. 

(7)  Section  202(k)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••(f)  (5)  '•  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ••(f)  (4)  '•. 

(8)  Section  202(p)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  file  proof  of  support  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (h)(1)  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  such  subparagraph. 
or". 

(9)  Section  202(q)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
a-nended  by  Inserting  "or  surviving  divorced 
husband"  immediately  after  "In  the  case  of 
a  widower" 

(10)  Section  202(q)(3)(F)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  surviving  divorced 
husband"  Immediately  after  'in  the  case  of 
a  widower". 

(U)  Section  202(q)(3)(G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  surviving  divorced 
husband "•  immediately,  after  '•in  the  cass  of  a 
widower"'. 

(12)  Section  202(q)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  which  precedes  clause 
(1)  thereof,  by  inserting  '•or  husband's"  after 
"wife's", 

( B )  in  clause  ( i )  thereof  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "filed  by  her"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""filed  by  the  Individual 
entitled  to  such  benefit"', 

(11)  striking  out  "she  elects"  and  In.sertlng 
m  lieu  thereof  ••such  individual  elects",  and 

(111)  inserting  "or  husband's''  after 
"wifes",  (Ci   In  clause  (11)   thereof  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "she  has  in  her  care'"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  Individual  has 
in  his  or  her  care  ",  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  '",  or  his  husbands  insur- 
ance benefit,"  Immediately  after  "wife's  In-* 
surance  benefit" 

( 13 )  Section  202  ( q )  ( 5  )  i  B )  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  In  clause  (11)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"woman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
dividual ",  and 

(B)  In  the  matter  following  clause  (11) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "she"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  Individual". 

(14)  Section  202  (q)  (5)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  a  man  does  not 
have  in  his  care  a  child  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  In  the  first  month  for 
which  he  Is  entitled  to  a  husband's  Insur- 
ance benefit,  and  If  such  first  month  Is  a 
month  before  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
age  66,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  filed  in 
such  first  month  the  certificate  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (1).". 

(15)  Section  202  (q)  (5)  (D)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit  for  a  month  In  which  he  has 
In  his  care  a  child  of  his  deceased  wife  ror 
deceased  former  wife)  entitled  to  child's 
insurance  benefits  shall  be  reduced  under 
this  subsection  below  the  amount  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  been 
entitled  for  such  month  to  father's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  his  deceemed 
wife's  (or  deceased  former  wife's)  wages  and 
self-employment  Income. 

(16)  Section  202  (q)(6)(A)  (1)  (H)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  husband's" 
immediately  after  "wife's". 

(17)  Section  222  (q)  (7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof ,  by — 

(I)  inserting  "or  htisband's"  Immediately 
after  "wife's",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "she  had  in  her  care" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Individual 
entitled  to  such  benefits  had  in  bU  or  ber 
care",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D)  thereof,  by  In* 
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serting    "or    widowers"     Immediately    after 
"widows." 

iltti  Section  222  (s)(l)  of  such  Act  H 
amended  by  Inserting  "(c)  (I),"  Immediately 
after  "(b)  (1).". 

(19)  Section  222  (s)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (f)(4), 
and  so  much  of  subsections  (b)  (3).  (d)  (5), 
(e)(3),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "So 
much  of  subsections  (b)(3),  (c)(3),  (d)(5), 
(6)  (3),  and  (f)  (3)," 

(20)  Section  202  (s)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection*  (c)  (2) 
(B)  and  (f )  (2)  (B)  of  this  section,  so  much 
of  subsections  (b)(3),  (d)(5).  (e)(3)."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "So  much  of  sub- 
sections (b) (3),  (c) (3),  (d) (5),  (e) (3).  and 
(f)(3)," 

(21)  Section  a03(a)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  divorced  wife  under 
section  202(b)  or  as  a  surviving  divorced 
wife  under  section  202(e)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  divorced  wife  under  sec- 
tion 202(b),  as  a  surviving  divorced  wife 
under  section  202(e),  as  a  divorced  husband 
under  section  202(c).  or  as  a  surviving  di- 
vorced husband  under  section  202(f),", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "she"  and  loaertlng 
"he  or  she",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "no  such  divorced 
wife  or  surviving  divorced  wife"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "no  such  divorced  wife, 
surviving  divorced  wife,  divorced  husband,  or 
surviving   divorced    husband". 

(22)  The  third  sentence  of  sectton  203(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  tnaerting  "or 
father's"  Immediately  after  "mother's". 

(23)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  by  — 

(I)  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"such   Individual.",  and 

(II)  Inserting.  Immediately  before  tbe  sem- 
icolon the  following:  ".  or  (B)  if  a  txtiaband 
under  age  slzty-flve  entitled  to  a  husband's 
insurance  benefit,  did  not  have  in  bis  c«re 
(individually  or  Jointly  with  his  wife)  a 
child  of  his  wife  entitled  to  a  child's  insur- 
ance benefit  and  such  husband's  insurance 
benefit  for  such  month  was  not  Rduced 
under  the  provisions  of  section  ao2(q)", 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  by — 

(I)  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"such  indlvlduaJ.",  and 

(II)  inserting,  imntedlately  laefore  the 
semicolon,  the  following:  ",  or  (B)  if  a 
widower  entitled  to  a  father's  Insurance 
benefit,  did  not  have  In  his  care  a  Child  of 
his  deceased  wife  entitled  to  a  child's  insur- 
ance benefit",  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (4)  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"such  individual,", 

(M)  striking  out  "(A)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(1)", 

(Ui)  striking  out  "(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof  "(11)".  and 

(Iv)  inserting.  Unmedlstely  hetan  the 
period,  the  following:  ",  or  (B)  if  a  surviving 
divorced  father  entitled  to  a  father's  insur- 
ance benefit,  did  not  have  In  his  care  a  child 
of  his  deceased  former  wife  who  (i^  is  tats 
■on,  daughter,  or  legally  adopted  chSd  and 
(II)  is  entitled  to  a  child's  Insurance  benefit 
on  the  basts  of  the  wages  and  self-onploy- 
ment  income  of  his  deceased  former  wife", 
and 

(D)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  In- 
serting "or  surviving  divorced  husband"  Im- 
medlstely  after  "widower". 

(24)  Section  a03(d)(I)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  lns«-tinc  "divorced  husband," 
Inunediately  after   "husband,".  ' 


(25)  Section  203(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  father's"  after 
"mother's"   each    place    It   appears    therein. 

(26)  Section  216(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(c)."  Immediately 
after   "benefits   under   subsection". 

(27)  Section  216(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(c)."  Immediately 
after  "benefits  under  subsection". 

(28)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"widow,  widower  or  surviving  divorced  wife" 
a:;d  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "widow  or  sur- 
viving divorced  wife,  or  widower  or  surviving 
divorced  hu.sband". 

(29)  Section  222(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  surviving  hus- 
bands"   Immediately    after    "for    widowers '. 

(30)  Section  223(d)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  widower"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
widower,    or    surviving    divorced    husband". 

(31)  Section  225  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  surviving  divorced  husband" 
Immediately  after  "widower". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  on 
the  basis  of  applications  filed  In  or  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  Section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 
"Special   Recomputatlon  of  Primary  Insur- 
ance Amounts  of  Certain  Male  Individuals 

"(J)(l)  If  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  any  male  individual  (as  such  amount  Is 
or  would  be.  except  for  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  in  effect  for  any  period  after 
December  1974)  Is  less  than  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  which  would  (except  for 
this  subsection)  have  been  determined  for 
such  Individual  (If  such  Individual  had  been 
a  female),  then  the  Secretary  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  in- 
crease such  primary  insurance  amount  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  that  it  Is  equal 
to  the  primary  Insurance  amount  which 
would  have  been  determined  for  such  In- 
dividual (If  such  Individual  had  been  a 
female ) . 

"(2)  Benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  any  individ- 
ual (described  in  paragraph  (1)  )  for  monttis 
after  Dscember  1974  shall  be  based  on  a 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  Individ- 
ual, as  Increased  pursuant  to  parainraDh 
(1)." 


S.  3430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hpuae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  Section 
706  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
"Sbc.  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  which 
shall  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  monitoring  and  advising  the 
Secretary  about  the  status  of  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Pund, 
the  Federal  DtsabUlty  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  In  relation  to  the  long- 
term  commitments  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  and  the 
programs  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII, 
and  of  monitoring  and  advising  the  Secre- 
tary about  the  scope  of  coverage  and  the 
adequacy  of  benefits  under,  and  all  other 
aspects  of,  these   programs.   Including  their 


Impact   on    the    public    assistance   programs 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chair- 
man and  12  other  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
84)pointment8  in  the  competitive  service. 
The  appointed  members  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  represent  organizations  of  employ- 
ers' and  employees  In  equal  numbers,  and 
represent  self-employed  persons  and  the  pub- 
lic. A  majority  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  those  eligible 
for  benefits  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Council  appointed  hereunder 
Is  authorized  to  engage  such  technical  as- 
sistance. Including  actuarial  services,  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  Ui  addition,  make  available 
to  such  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  actuarial  and 
other  p>ertlnent  data  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

"(2)  Appointed  members  of  any  such 
Council,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council  (Inclusive  of  travel  time)  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  bat  not  exceeding  HOC  per  day 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  subsistence,  as  authcrl2ied  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  submit  reports 
(Including  any  Interim  reports  such  Coun- 
cil may  have  Issued)  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  January  1  of  each  year  after  the  year 
in  which  It  is  appointed,  and  such  reports 
and  recommendations  shall  thereupon  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds.  The  reports  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  Include — 

'  ( 1 )  a  separate  report  with  respect  to  t!ie 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program  under  title  II  and  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed under  sections  1401(a).  3101(a).  and 
3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

"(2)  a  separate  report  with  respect  to  the 
hospital  Insurance  program  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  and  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
sections  1401(b),  3101(b),  and  3111(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  and 

"(3»  a  separate  report  with  respect  to  the 
sxipplementary  medlcsil  Insurance  program 
established  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  and  of 
the  financing  thereof." 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  assist  young  farmers  to  obtain  real 
estate  loans  more  easily  under  such  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

TOUNO    rSRMERS    IKVESTMXNT    ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  In  American  agri- 
culture today  is  the  high  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  farm  and  making  it  work.  This 
dollar  obstacle  has  had  an  intimidating 
effect  on  yoimg  people  who  want  to  be- 
gin fanning. 

The  high  cost  of  land,  the  high  cost  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
high  interest  rates  all  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  an  individual  to  obtain  the 
capital  necessary  to  buy  and  operate  a 
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successful  farm.  The  increasingly  large 
amoimiB  of  capital  required  to  start  or 
build  even  the  most  modest  farming  op- 
erations are  making  It  more  and  more 
difficult  for  individuals  to  stay  on  the 

The  family  farm  always  has  been  the 
foundation  of  American  agriculture,  and 
It  is  important  that  this  tradition  con- 
tinue. However,  that  tradition  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  Recent  studies  have 
revealed  a  trend  toward  Increased  corpo- 
rate farming.  If  we  do  not  take  positive 
steps  to  combat  this  trend,  corporate 
control  of  the  Nation's  farmland  will 
continue  to  broaden  in  the  years  ahead, 
eroding  the  quality  of  life  in  nmd  and 

urban  areas  alike  by  forcing  even  more    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ ^ 

migration  to  the  cities,  and  cheapening     boiTowe~"eiigiWe"undePsection~302,  or 'at 
the  qusdity — but  certainly  not  the  price — 
of  the  food  we  eat. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Young 
Farmers'  Investment  Act  which  will  help 
keep  the  individual  family  farm  the 
cornerstone  of  American  agriculture  and 
stop  the  accelerating  trend  toward  cor 


Skc.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UJ3.C. 
1925)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  305." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  305.  (a)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  Direct  loans  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  for  acqtUrlng  and  improving  owner- 
operated  farms  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  present  market  value  of 
the  farms  as  certified  by  the  appropriate 
county  conunittees.  The  loan  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum.  An  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  loan  may  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  The 
balance  of  any  such  loan  shall  liecome  due 
and  payable  at  the  end  of  such  period  or  any 
extension  thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary 
if  the  farm  is  then  owned  and  operated  by  a 


such  earlier  date  as  the  farm,  or  any  interest 
therein,  Is  transferred  without  the  consent 
or  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  an  ineligible 
person." 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

— ^  _  ,      _^„       u  S.  3432.  A  bill  to  extend  the  National 

porate  farming.  The  legislation  will  make     health  Service  Corps  and  for  other  pur- 


it  easier  for  farmers,  especially  young 
farmers,  to  buy  their  own  farms  and 
farm  equipment. 

It  will  establish  a  new  lending  pro- 
gram under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  permitting  indi- 
viduals to  borrow  90  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  farm  at  an  interest  rate 
of  6  percent.  The  loan  will  be  for  a 
period  of  40  years,  but,  during  this 
period,  only  one-half  of  the  loan  will  be 
repaid.  This  will  keep  the  regular  in- 
stallment payments  on  the  loan  within 
the  means  of  the  borrowers.  The  balance 
of  the  loan  becomes  due  only  at  the  end 
of  the  40  years.  It  may  then  be  paid  off 
or  refinanced.  If  the  farmer's  children 
inherit  the  land,  they  can  use  the  Young 
Farmers'  Investment  Act  for  refinancing 
to  avoid  selling  the  farm  to  pay  estate 

fro  V  AS 

The  Farm  Credit  System  sponsored  a 
Conference  on  Financial  Needs  of  Young 
Farmers  in  February  and  from  this  con- 
ference, it  was  clear  that  two  of  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  ysung  farmers  were  the 
need  for  adequate  credit  and  the  need 
for  credit  terms  tailored  to  the  young 
farmers'  situation.  TUis  bill  is  aimed 
specifically  at  these  two  needs.  It  pro- 
vides the  credit  on  terms  that  those  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  just  entering  farm- 
ing can  afford.  Additionally,  it  will  help 
preserve  the  family  farm  by  helping  off- 
set the  effects  of  soaring  land  and  equip- 
ment costs. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous, and  I  hope  the  Congress  can  give 
it  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Farmers  In- 
vestment Act  of  1974". 


poses.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  today  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration's "National  Health  Service 
Corps  Amendments  of  1974,"  designed  to 
extend  and  improve  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  in  order  to 
assist  communities  to  develop  ambula- 
tory health  care  services  by  assigning 
physicians  and  dentists  and  providing 
other  initial  assistance  to  manpower 
shortage  areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
represents  an  exciting  and  challenging 
mechanism  for  placing  health  profes- 
sionals in  areas  with  critical  health  man- 
power shortages.  The  National  Health 
Service  Corps  is  in  every  sense  a  people's 
program — linking  health  professionals  in 
a  very  important  personal  and  profes- 
sional way  to  communities  suid  to  pa- 
tients with  needs  and  problems,  who  in 
many  cases  have  not  Imd  other  than  dis- 
tant emergency  care  available  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  addresses  the  docu- 
mented problems  of  geographic  maldis- 
tribution of  providers.  A  complementary 
goal  of  the  corps  is  to  assist  these  com- 
mimities  to  develop  the  capability  inde- 
pendently to  attract  suid  retain  health 
professionals. 

There  are  three  major  differences  be- 
tween the  administration  bill  and 
S.  3181 — which  I  recently  introduced 
with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Magntjson — 
which  the  administration  believes  will 
facilitate  independence.  First,  the  De- 
partment believes  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  should  be  given  more 
flexibility — and  I  agree — to  deal  with 
cost  r^coveiT  during  initial  stages  of 
operation  for  communities  which  are  be- 
ginning practices.  Today  the  startup 
costs  for  communities  is  expensive  and 
serves  as  a  disincentive  with  respect  to 
moving  away  from  Federal  support. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  authority  to 
make  small  loans  or  grants  not  to  ex- 


ceed $10,000  for  preoperational  develop- 
ment, such  ajs  locating  and  setting  up 
proper  facilities  and  establishing  billing 
systems.  These  initial  operating  debts 
are  currently  a  disincentive  in  moving 
away  from  Federal  support  and  I  be- 
lieve such  asssitance.  at  an  increased 
level,  is  essential.  Third,  a  mechanism 
for  transferring  equipment  to  the  non- 
profit entities  established  by  the  com- 
munities— which  I  support — is  provided 
by  the  bill  so  that  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  communities  is  not 
an  impediment  to  independence. 

Also,  the  administration  bill  would  au- 
thorize such  sums  as  necessary  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  and  S.  3181. 
which  I  joined  with  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Macnuson  in  introducing,  are  im- 
portant steps  in  alleviating  the  problem 
of  geographic  maldistribution  of  health 
providers.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  testified  it  will  work  closely  with  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member,  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  fashion  the  most 
effective  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

April  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshient:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill, 
"To  extend  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bin,  which  would  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Amendments  of 
1974,  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  1975  through  1977.  and  would  make 
several  changes  In  the  program  structure 

The  Secretary  Is  now  authorized  by  sectton 
329(d)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
in  connection  with  the  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corps  to  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area,  to  "make  such  arrangements 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  for  the  use 
of  equipment  and  supplies  of  the  Service  and 
for  the  lease  or  acquisition  of  other  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  .  .  .  secure  the  tempo- 
rary services  of  nurses  and  allied  hesilth 
professionals  " 

In  order  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  program  resources,  and  to  encourage  the 
assisted  community.  Insofar  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  participate  In  the  program,  it  Is 
the  Department's  practice  to  assign  person- 
nel to  an  area  under  an  agreement  wh?reby 
the  community  contributes  some  portion  of 
the  supplies,  equipment,  facilities,  or  sup- 
porting services  that  aid  Corps  personnel  In 
providing  health  care. 

In  order  to  encourage  greater  use  of  com- 
munity resources  In  the  making  of  these  an- 
cillary arrangements,  the  draft  bUl  woxild 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  award  one  grant, 
not  to  exceed  (10.000.  to  each  assisted  com- 
munity, to  enable  the  community  to  meet 
the    costs    of    establishing    medical    practice 
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management  systems,  and  acquiring  supplies 
or  equipment. 

In  addition,  In  order  to  encourage  a  com- 
miuilty  to  make  these  arrangementa  with- 
out, or  at  a  coet  In  excess  of,  this  grant,  the 
bill  would  enable  the  Secretary-  to  make  an 
early  repayment  of  the  community's  invest- 
ment from  the  fees  collected  for  the  health 
care  provided  by  the  Corps  Under  existing 
law  the  community  Is  reimbursed  forthls  In- 
vestment. However,  becau.se  the  law  now 
contemplates  an  Immediate  fixed  division 
of  fees  between  the  P'edeml  Government  and 
the  community,  in  relation  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  costs  (Including  Corp*  salary 
cost.s)  of  providing  health  care  services  un- 
der the  program,  a  community  that  has  made 
a  heavy  initial  investment  In  the  program 
must  wait  a  svibstantlal  period  to  recoup 
that  Investment  This  delay  in  repayment 
acte  as  a  substantial  disincentive  to  many 
health  shortage  areas  to  undertake  this  ini- 
tial inveitment. 

Finally,  in  order  to  encourage  a  Mortage 
area  to  become  Independent  of  the  Corps 
if  it  has  the  capacity  to  do  so.  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  release  to 
the  area  any  right,  title,  or  interest  Jie  may 
have  In  equipment  or  svipplies  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  Corps'  provision  of  health 
care  services.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  ample  ptfecedent 
for  vesting  authority  in  the  Secretary  to 
waive  accountability  to  the  Umte4  States 
for  equipment  purchased  with  Fedpral  as- 
sistance under  grant  programs.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, section  436  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  20  U  S  C  1232e,  and  Public 
Law  85-934.  72  Stat  1793.  42  US  C.  1891  et 
seq. 

We  urge  that  the  draft  bill  recelve:prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

We   are  advised   by   the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment   and    Budget    that    enactment   of    this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  ^le  pro- 
gram of  the  President  * 
Sincerely.  f 
Frank  C    CARLtrcCl, 

Acting  Secrettry, 

S    .'3432  ? 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1974." 

EXTENSION     OF    Al'THORIZATION 

Sec  2.  Section  329(h)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Art  Is  amended  (1>  by  striking  out 
and'  before  •■$25.000.000'  and  (21  by  in- 
sertmg  t>efore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  folowing  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  t>e 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  thr«  fiscal 
years".  .- 

GRANT     TO     FACILITATE      PROVISION      OF    -HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Sec  3  Paragraph  (2)  of  section.  329(d  i 
Is  redesignated  a.s  paragraph  (3),  aad  there 
Is  Inserted  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows :  '  ' 

■•(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  award 'a  grant, 
not  to  exceed  $10000.  to  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity  to  tisslst  the  entity  in 
meeting,  for  an  area  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1 1  to  have  a  critical  health  man- 
power shortage,  any  costs  of  establishing 
medical  practice  management  systems,  or 
acquiring  supplies  or  equipment.  Not  more 
than  one  such  grant  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  such  area. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  supplies  or  equip- 
ment leased  or  purchased  with  a  grant 
under  the  preceding  subparEigraph,  dr  leased 
or  purchased  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may.  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  deems  appropriate,  r^ease  to 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  aOl  right. 
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title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  impose  to  assure  the  continued  use.  for 
a  reasonrvble  period,  of  the  supplies  or 
equipment  (or  their  equivalent)  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  within  the  area 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  leased  or 
purchased." 

APPLICATION    OF    FEES    TO    COMMVNITY    COSTS 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  329(b) 
(2)(C)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If. 
in  aid  of  the  provision  of  health  care  and 
services  by  personnel  of  the  Corps  assigned 
to  an  area  under  subparagraph  (A),  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entity  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  provide  any 
services,  equipment,  or  facilities  that  the 
Secretary  would  otherwise  be  authorl7ed  or 
required  to  provide  under  this  section  in  con- 
nection with  that  assignment,  the  Secretary 
may  use.  or  provide  for  the  use.  of  any  funds 
collected  under  this  subparagraph  for  pay- 
ment to  the  entity  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  services,  equipment,  or  facilities  so 
provided,  on  such  basis  over  the  period  of  the 
assignment  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. There  shall  be  subtracted  from  that 
paymjnt  the  amount  of  any  grant  awarded 
to  the  entity  under  subsection  (d)(2).  Any 
funds  collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subparagraph,  and  not  used  for  such  pay- 
ment, shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5  This  Act  shall  become  effective  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1974. 


By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Jackson.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bell- 

MON,  Mr.  B0CKLEY,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.     Curtis,     Mr.     Dole.     Mr. 

DoMiMcK,    Mr.    Eastland.    Mr. 

FuLBRiGHT,    Mr.    Griffin.    Mr. 

Helms,    Mr.    Huddleston.    Mr. 

Humphrey.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 

McClellan,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 

Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Young  •  : 
S.  3433.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain acquired  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, to  provide  for  study  of  certain  ad- 
ditional lands  for  such  inclusion,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  original  bill  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  known  as  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Areas  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  combines  the  major 
provisions  of  S.  22  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  on 
February  15,  1973.  and  S.  316.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  December  20.  1973.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  January  23.  1974. 
The  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  of 
1974  would  create  19  instant  wilderness 
areas  in  15  States  and  40  study  wilder- 
ness areas  in  18  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  legLslation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day with  21  cosponsors  has  its  roots  in 
growing  national  citizen  interest  in  pre- 
serving from  the  impftct  of  man  certain 
limited  acres  of  national  forest  land  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  95  wilderness  areas  have 
been  designated  in  the  United  States. 

However,  only  four  of  them  have  been 
designated  in  the  national  forests  east 
of  the  100th  meridian,  and  these  four 
were  designated  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1964  act. 

Since  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  there 
have  been  no  national  forest  wilderness 
designations  made  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  national  forest 
wilderness  areas  are  located  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Nation  while  the  Eastern 
States,  where  most  of  the  people  are  lo- 
cated, have  few  areas  where  they  can 
go  and  enjoy  a  wilderness  setting. 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  to 
remedy  this  imbalance  and  set  aside  19 
wilderness  areas  totaling  almost  250.000 
acres  of  eastern  national  forest  land. 
This  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
national  forest  land  located  in  the  East. 

The  legislation  is  historic  in  that  it 
represents  a  sound  compromise  between 
two  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  thereby  accomplishing  very  worth- 
while legislation  for  all  the  E>eople  of 
the  Nation. 

Our  committee  report  will  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tive compromise. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  also  his- 
toric in  that  it  sets  forth  the  desire  and 
intent  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  to  vigorously  continue  its 
work  in  the  management  of  our  forest 
resources. 

As  this  body  knows,  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960.  which  was 
the  work  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  expressly  recognized  the  es- 
tablishment of  wilderness  areas  as  a 
national  forest  purpose. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
further  carries  out  that  purpose  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  1960  act. 

I  am  very  appreciative  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Mr.  Talmadge.  the  two 
Senators  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Sparkman 
and  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Humphrey — all  original 
sponsors  of  S.  3973.'  a  bill  the  Senate 
passed  in  1972  to  create  a  National  For- 
est Wild  Areas  System — have  stood  with 
me  and  have  helped  to  make  this  new 
legislation  possible. 

These  four  Senators  and  myself  were 
also  sponsors  of  S.  22.  the  National  Forest 
Wild  Areas  Act  of  1973.  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  Februarj-  15. 
1973.  parts  of  which  are  now  Included 
in  this  new  bill. 

A  special  mention  must  be  made  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Mr.  Talmadge. 

He  was  like  one  of  the  granite  hills  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  In  his  steadfast 
support  in  working  to  create  wilderness 
areas  In  the  East. 

Without  his  help  and  the  support  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act 
of  1974  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Also,  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Jackson.  In  work- 
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ing  out  this  new  legislation  as  it  includes 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  316  which 
was  Senator  Jackson's  eastern  wilder- 
ness bill. 

His  support  of  tha  Eastern  Wilderness 
Areas  Act  of  1974  helps  insure  that  we 
can  now  set  aside  nationsil  forest  areas 
in  the  East  without  further  delay  and 
further  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Areas  Act  of  1974,  and  a  short 
explanation  of  the  bill  with  section-by- 
section  analysis. 

The  Senate  will  note  that  it  includes 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  nine  Senators 
who  originally  sponsored  S.  316.  and 
Senator  Sparkman. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  act 
on  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  and 
send  it  over  to  the  House  as  the  93d 
Congress  is  rapidly  drawing  to  aldose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHORT  Explanation 

The  bill  being  reported  by  the  Committee 
combines  major  provisions  of  (1)  S.  22.  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  February  15. 
1973  (S.  Rept.  No.  93-21).  and  (2)  8.  316, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  December  20.  1973  (8. 
Kept.  No.  93-661),  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1974. 

The  bill  designates  nineteen  areas  In  fif- 
teen States  as  wilderness  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  which  was 
established  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
The  bill  also  designates  forty  areas  in  eight- 
een States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  studied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness.  All  of  the  areas  designated 
as  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas  and 
eligible  for  designation  are  In  National  For- 
ests east  of  the  100th  meridian,  which  consist 
predominantly  of  acquired  lands.  The  Secre- 
tar>'  is  authorized  under  the  bill  to  designate 
additional  wilderness  study  areas  in  National 
Forests  east  of  the  1 00th  meridian. 

The  designation  of  the  wilderness  areas 
and  the  wUdcrness  study  areas  in  the  eastern 
United  States  is  designed  to  preserve  such 
areas  as  an  enduring  source  of  wilderness  and 
afford  present  and  future  generations  with 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  primitive  recreation 
In  a  spacious,  natural,  and  wilderness  setting. 

The  bill  provides,  with  some  exceptions, 
that  the  wUdemess  areaa  designated  by  the 
bill  are  to  be  managed  by  the  Secretary' of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964.  The  wil- 
derness study  areas  are  to  be  managed  so  as 
to  maintain  their  potential  for  Inclusion  In 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  bill  also  contains  certain  amendments 
to  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  which  are  de- 
signed to  (1)  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preaervatlon  Sys- 
tem, and  (2)  promote  imllonnlty  of  manage- 
ment of  WUdemess  areas  In  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Section-bt-Skction  Analysis 
short  title 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 


the  short   title   is  the 
Areas  Act  of  1974". 


"Eastern   Wilderness 


Section  2.  Statement  of  findings  an^l  policy 
Section  2  contains  legislative  findings  and 

declaration  of  policy. 

Findings  are  made  that — 

(1)  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  identify, 
study,  designate,  and  prcocrve  areas  in  the 
more  populous  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  for  addition  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System; 

(2)  Areas  of  wilderness  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  are  Increasingly  threat- 
ened by  growth  pressures  arising  from  the 
greater  p>opulation  concentrations  of  the 
East; 

(3)  The  National  Forests  in  the  eastern 
United  Stales  consist  predominantly  of  ac- 
quired lands  where  the  impact  of  man's  past 
activity  has  been  substantial,  and  the  res- 
toration of  such  lands  for  conservation  and 
wilderness  purposes  requires  considerable 
effort; 

(4)  There  is  a  growing  need  for  the  broad 
range  of  recreational  opportunities  which 
can  be  provided  la  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem; and 

(5)  Among  these  opportunities  is  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  primitive  recreation  in  a 
spacious,  natural,  and  wilderness  setting. 

Section  2  then  declares  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  areas  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  be  promptly  designated 
a.i  wilderness  and  additional  areas  be  studied. 
Wilderness  areas  are  to  be  managed  so  as  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  the  wilderness  char- 
acter of  the  land  and  its  specific  values  of 
solitude,  physical  and  mental  challenge, 
scientific  study,  inspiration,  and  primitive 
recreation. 

Section  3.  Designation  of  areas  pursuant  to 
this  bill 

Section  3  provides  that  only  national  for- 
est areas  east  of  the  100th  meridian  may  be 
designated  pursuant   to   the   bill   as   wilder- 
ness areas  or  wilderness  study  areas. 
Section   4.   Designation   of   uHlderness   areas 

Section  4  designates  nineteen  areas  in  Na- 
tional Forests  east  of  the  100th  meridian  as 
wilderness  and  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  nine- 
teen wilderness  areas  are  as  follows: 

(1 )  Slpsey  Wilderness,  approximately  12.000 
acres  in  the  Banlthead  National  Forest.  Ala- 
bama. 

(2)  Caney  Creek  Wilderness,  approximately 
14.433  acres  In  the  Ouachita  National  Forest. 
Arkansas. 

(3)  Upper  Buffalo  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 10.590  acres  in  the  Ozark  National  Forest, 
Arkansas. 

(4)  Bradwell  Bay  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 22,000  acres  in  the  Appalachlcola  National 
Forest,  Florida. 

(5)  Cohutta  Wilderness,  approximately  37.- 
300  acres  In  the  Chattahoochee  and  Cherokee 
National  Forests,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

(6)  Beaver  Creek  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 5.500  acres  In  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Forest,  Kentucky. 

(7)  Big  Island  Lake  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 6.600  acres  in  the  Hiawatha  National 
Forest,  Michigan. 

(8)  Glades  Wilderness,  approximately  16.- 
400  acres  in  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest. 
Missouri. 

(9)  Irish  Wilderness,  approximately  19.000 
acres  in  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest, 
Missouri. 

(10)  Presidential  Range-Dry  River  WUder- 
ness.  approximately  20.380  acres  In  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  New  Hampshire. 

(11)  Joyce  Kllmer-Slickrock  Wilderness, 
approximately  15,000  acres  in  the  Nantahala 
and  Cherokee  National  Forests,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee. 

(12)  EUlcott  Rock  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 3,600  acres  In  the  Sumter,  Nantahala.  and 
Chattahoochee   National    Forests    In    South 


Carolina.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

(13)  Gee  Creek  Wilderness,  approximately 
2,570  acres,  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
Tennessee. 

( 14 1  Bristol  Cliffs  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 6.500  acres.  In  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Vermont. 

(15)  Lye  Brook  Wilderness,  approximately 
14,300  acres,  in  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest,  Vermont. 

( 16)  James  River  Pace  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 8.800  acres,  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia. 

(17)  Dolly  Sods  Wilderness,  approximately 
10.215  acres,  in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest.  West  Virginia. 

(18)  Otter  Creek  Wilderness,  approximate- 
ly 20.000  acres.  In  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  West  Virginia. 

(19)  Rainbow  Lake  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 6.600  acres,  in  the  Chequamegon  Na- 
tional Forest.  Wisconsin. 

Section  5.  Designation  of  u-ilderness  study 
Section  5  designates  forty  areas  in  Na- 
tional Forests  east  cf  the  100th  meridian  for 
review  and  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness.  The  review  Is  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
in  section  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended  by  the  bill.  The  forty  wilderness 
study  areas  are  as  foUous: 

( 1 )  Belle  Starr  Cave  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  5,700  acres,  in  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest.  Arkansas. 

(2)  Dry  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 5.500  acres,  in  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest.  Arkansas. 

(3)  Richland  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  2.100  acres,  in  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Forest.  Arkansas. 

(4)  Alexander  Springs  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  10.000  acres,  in  the  Ocala 
National  Forest.  Florida. 

(5)  Sopchoppy  River  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  1.100  acres  In  the  Ap- 
palachlcola National  Forest.  Florida. 

(6)  LaRue-Plne  Hills  WUdarness  Study 
Area,  approximately  2.800  acres,  in  the  Shaw- 
nee National  Forest.   Illinois. 

(7)  Lusk  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  15.000  acres,  in  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest.  Illinois. 

(8)  Nebo  Ridge  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 30.750  acres  in  the  Hoosier  Na- 
tional Forest.  Indiana. 

( 9 )  Kisatchie  Hills  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  10.000  acres  In  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest.  Louisiana. 

( 10)  Saline  Bayou  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  5.000  acres  in  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest,  Louisiana. 

(11)  Caribou-Speckled  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area,  approximately  12,000  acres 
In  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest, 
Maine. 

(12)  Rock  River  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  5,400  acres  in  the  Hia- 
watha National  Forest,  Michigan. 

(13)  Sturgeon  River  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  13.200  acres  in  the  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest,  Michigan. 

( 14)  Bell  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  7.640  acres  In  the  Clark  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri. 

(15)  RockpUe  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  6.800  acres  in  the  Clark 
National  Forest,  Missouri. 

(16)  Carr  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  10.000  acres  In  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  New  Hampshire. 

(17)  Great  Gulf  Wilderness  Extension 
Study  Area,  approximately  14.400  acres  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest.  New 
Hampshire. 

(18)  Kilkenny  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
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proximately  16.000  acres  In  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  New  Hampshire 

( 19)  Wild  River  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 20.000  acres  In  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  New  Hampshire 

(20)  Craggy  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  1.100  acres  In  the  Pls- 
gSLh   National   Forest.   North  Carolina. 

(21)  Pocoeln  WUdemess  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 17.000  acres  In  the  Croatan  Na- 
tional Forest.  North  Carolina. 

(22)  Archers  Forlc  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  19.000  acres  In  the  Wayne 
National  Forest.  Ohio. 

(23)  Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  11.200  acres  in  the  Allegheny 
National   Forest.   Pennsylvania. 

(24)  Tracy  Ridge  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  10.000  acres  In  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Pennsylvania. 

(25)  Allegheny  Front  WUdernesa  Study 
Area,  approximately  10.000  acres  In  the  Al- 
legheny  National   Forest.   Pennsylvania. 

(26)  Wambaw  Swamp  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  1.500  acres  In  the  Fran- 
cis Marlon  National  Forest,  South  Carolina 

(27)  Big  Frog  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 4.500  acres  In  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest.  Tennessee. 

(28)  Cltlco  Creek  Area,  approximately 
14.000  acres  In  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 

(29)  Big  Slough  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  4.000  acres  In  the  Davy 
Crockett  National  Forest.  Texas. 

(30)  Chambers  Perry  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  4.000  acres  in  the  Sabine 
National  Forest,  Texas. 

(31)  Mill  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  4.000  acres  In  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest.  Virginia. 

(32)  Mountain  Lake  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  8.400  acres  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest.  Virginia. 

(33)  Peters  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  5.000  acres  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest.  Virginia. 

(34)  Ramsey's  Draft  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  approximately  6.700  acres  In  the  Oeorge 
Washington  National  Forest.  Virginia. 

(35)  Cranberry  Wilderness  Study  Area,  ap- 
proximately 36.300  acres.  In  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  West  Virginia. 

(36)  BUck  Jack  Springs  WUderneae  Study 
Area,  approximately  2.600  acres  In  the  Nlcolet 
National  Forest.  Wisconsin. 

(37)  Flynn  Lake  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  6.300  acres  In  the  Chequame- 
gon  National  Forest.  Wisconsin. 

(38)  Round  Lake  WUdemess  Study  Area, 
approximately  4.200  acres  In  the  Chequame- 
gon  National  Forest.  Wisconsin. 

(39)  Whisker  Lake  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  2.700  acres  In  the  Nlcolet 
National  Forest,  Wisconsin. 

(40)  El  Cacique  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
approximately  8.500  acres  In  the  Caribbean 
National  Forest.  Puerto  Rico. 

Subitction  (c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall,  within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  complete 
his  review  of  the  wilderness  study  areas. 
The  Secretary  Is  to  .send  his  recommendations 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  Is  to 
advise  the  Congress  of  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  each  study 
area  as  wilderness.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation that  a  study  area  be  dealgnated 
as  wilderness  shall  be  effective  only  If  .so 
provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  designate  additional  National 
Forest  wUAernese  study  areas  In  National 
Forests  east  of  the  100th  meridian.  However, 
the  authority  to  designate  additional  study 
areas  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  carry  out  multiple- 


use  and  sustalned-yleld  management  on 
areas  not  designated  for  review  under  sub- 
section (d) . 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  provides  that 
each  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  concerning  a  wilderness  study 
area  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  t^.e  bill 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report  The  re- 
port shall  Include  maps  and  Illustrations 
showing  the  study  area  boundaries  and  a 
description  of  the  characteristics  which  make 
or  do  not  make  the  area  worthy  for  classi- 
fication as  wilderness.  Including  the  area's 
scenic,  natural,  and  wilderness  attraction.  Its 
restorablllty  to  near  natural  conditions,  the 
existing  and  expected  land  ownership  pat- 
terns, and  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights 
not  hcM  or  CDntroUed  by  the  public.  The 
report  shall  Identify  the  foreseeable  potential 
land  and  water  uses  enhanced,  foreclosed,  or 
curtailed  by  wilderness  designation,  the  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  social  conse- 
quences of  such  designation;  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  designation  or  a  wilder- 
ness area  to  the  overall  management  of  the 
National  Forest  under  applicable  multiple- 
use  management  plans. 

Subsection  (/)  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  shall  limit  the  President  In  proposing,  a.s 
part  of  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
the  alteration  of  existing  boundaries  of  any 
wilderness  study  area  The  Secretary  may. 
therefore,  review  a  larger  area  than  the  one 
designated  for  review  by  Congr»wi.  and  the 
President  may  propose  the  addition  to  any 
study  area  of  any  contlguotis  area  predomi- 
nantly of  wllderne"-s  value 
Section  6   Filing  of  maps  and  descriptions 

Section  6  requires  that,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  the  bill,  maps 
of  the  wilderness  study  areas  and  maps  and 
legal  descriptions  of  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  the  bill  shall  be  filed  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Committees.  The  maps  and  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  in- 
cluded In  the  bill.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary may  correct  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  In  the  maps  and  legal  descriptions. 
Section  8  also  requires  that  the  maps  and 
legal  descriptions  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Section  7    Management  of  areas 

Section  7  contains  provisions  concerning 
the  management  of  the  wilderness  areas  and 
wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  bill.  Section  7  also  contains 
provisions  which  affect  the  management  of 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  in  the  bill,  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  the  bill 
are  to  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  original  Wilderness  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  bill.  Wilderness  study  areas  designated 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  bill  sure  to  be  hianaged 
by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  maintain  their  po- 
tential for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  until  Congreaa  de- 
termines otherwise,  except  that  this  manage- 
ment requirement  shall  not  extend  for  more 
than  three  years  from  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  concerning  the  par- 
ticular study  area  are  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  while  a  review  is  proceeding 
or  while  Congress  is  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  studies,  the  Forest  Service  must 
protect  the  wilderness  potential  of  the  study 
area. 

Subsection  (b)  withdraws,  subject  to  valid 
existing  mining  or  mineral  leasing  rights,  all 
federally  owned  land  within  wilderness  areas 


and  wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  bill  and  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  and  all  land  acquired  within  such 
areas  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition  under 
all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing.  Tlie 
withdrawal  would  take  effect  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  for  wilderness  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  bill  or  previously  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act.  For  any 
wilderness  study  area  recommended  for  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  pursuant  to  the  bill  or  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  the  withdrawal  would  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  the  President's  submission 
c'f  such  recommendation  to  the  Congress 

Subsection  (o  authorizes — with  restric- 
tions—the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire Inholdings  In  National  Forest  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
bill  and  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands,  waters,  or  interests  within  wllder- 
iies-s  areas  by  means  of  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  ajjproprlated  funds,  by  gift,  ex- 
change, condemnation,  or  otherwise  when 
the  Secretary  determines  such  acquisition  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  or  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Paragraph  |2)  provides  that,  when  the  Sec- 
retary exercises  the  exchange  authority,  he 
may  accept  title  to  non-Federal  property  for 
federally  owned  property  of  substantially 
equal  value.  IX  the  properties  are  not  of  sub- 
stantially equal  value,  the  vaZue  can  be 
equalized  by  payment  of  money  to  the  grant- 
or or  the  Secretary,  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  circumscribe 
the  condemnation  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  as  to  respect  as  much  as 
possible  the  rights  and  wishes  of  Inholders. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  condemn  private  land  within 
any  wilderness  area  so  long  as  the  owner 
holds  and  uses  It  In  the  same  manner  and 
for  tpe  same  purpose  that  It  was  held  and 
used  when  the  area  was  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. The  Secretary,  however,  may  condemn 
such  private  land  upon  a  f  nding  that  the  use 
on  the  date  of  designation  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  management  of  the  wilderness.  This 
required  finding  Is,  of  course,  narrower  than 
the  general  public  purpose  finding  normally 
required  for  condemnation  purposes.  Para- 
graph (3)  further  provides  that  even  If  a 
finding  of  incompatibility  Is  made,  the  own- 
er of  the  Inholdlng  does  not  automatically 
find  his  Inholdlng  condemned.  Instead,  he 
enjoys  the  option  of  either  selecting  another 
nse  which  is  compatible  with  management 
of  a  wilderness  area  or  accepting  condemna- 
tion and  payment  of  full  market  value  for 
his  property. 

Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  Insure  that  change 
of  ownership  or  use  of  an  Inholdlng  does 
not  automatically  result  In  condemnation, 
"rtiese  paragraphs  provide  a  notice  procedure 
to  alert  the  Secretary  of  any  change  of  own- 
ership or  use  of  an  inholdlng  so  that  he 
may  determine  if  condemnation  is  necessary 
and  may  so  advise  the  owner.  The  proce- 
dure calls  for  notification  of  the  supervisor 
of  the  National  Forest  by  the  owner  at  least 
sixty  days  prior  to  any  transfer  of  the  In- 
holding  by  exchange,  sale,  or  otherwise  (ex- 
cept by  bequest)  or  any  change  of  use  which 
will  result  in  any  significant  new  construc- 
tion or  disturbance  of  land  stirface  c»'  flora  or 
will  require  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  and 
other  forms  of  mechanized  transport  or  mo- 
torized equipment  (except  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  for  Ingress  or  egress  or  for 
existing  agricultural  activities  begun  before 
the  date  of  designation  of  the  wilderness 
area  other  than  timber  cutting) .  This  notice 
procedure  will  insure  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  in  relation  to  an  Inholdlng  which 
necessitates   condemnation   against  the   de- 
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sires  of  both  the  Inholdlng  owner  and  the 
Secretary.  Instead,  It  provides  a  grace  period 
so  that  both  parties  may  apprise  themselves 
of  the  likely  consequences  of  the  contem- 
plated action  of  the  owner  and  discuss  alter- 
natives before  that  action  becomes  irrev- 
ocable. 

Paragraphs  (6),  (7).  and  (8)  provide  that 
the  owners  of  property  within  a  wilderness 
area  used  for  roncon-.niercial  residential  or 
agricultural  purposes  (other  than  timber 
cutting)  on  or  before  the  date  of  designa- 
tion of  the  wilderness  area  may  continue 
to  reside  on  and  use  such  property,  even 
though  acquired  by  the  Secretary,  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  This  right  of  occupancy 
and  use  is  available  whether  the  property  Is 
acquired  by  other  than  condenuiatloii  or 
whether  its  use  is  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  wilderness  area  management  and  is 
thus  taken  by  eminent  domain.  The  right 
extends  for  twenty-five  years,  or  a  term  end- 
ing at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  Is  later.  The  owner  can  elect  either 
term  If  he  does,  he  will  be  paid  full  market 
value  for  the  property  discounted  for  the 
period  of  continued  residence.  Or  the  owner 
can  elect  to  receive  the  entire  full  market 
value  and  not  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  for  the  noncommercial  residential 
purpose  or  the  agricultural  activity.  Property 
Is  defined  to  mean  a  detached,  noncom- 
mercial residential  dwelling  or  an  existing 
agricultural  activity,  other  than  timber  cut- 
ting. Construction  of  the  dwelling  or  the 
agricultural  activity  must  have  begun  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  designation  of  the  wilder- 
ness area.  Tne  Secretary  may  permit  occu- 
pancy of  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  or  agricultural  activity  Is  situated 
as  he  determines  Is  necessary  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  or  agricultural  purposes. 

This  right  of  continued  use  and  occupancy 
Is  a  modification  of  the  "Cape  Cod  formula" 
which  the  Congress  places  in  most  national 
park  legislation.  The  formula  has  proved 
popular  with  landowners  because  It  allows 
them  to  receive  money  at  the  time  of  con- 
demnation and  live  rent  and  tax  free  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  thereafter.  The  mod- 
ification of  the  Cape  Cod  formula  Is  the  ad- 
dition of  "agricultural  activity"  to  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  as  the  only  uses 
for  which  the  formula  can  be  Invoked. 

The  only  restrictions  concerning  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  allowed  under  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Cape  Cod  formula  Is  that  the 
owner  waives  Federal  relocation  assistance 
when  his  term  is  finally  completed  and  that 
the  right  ends  If  the  inboldlng  ceases  to  be 
used  for  the  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
pose or  agricultural  activity.  If  the  right  is 
terminated,  the  holder  of  the  terminated 
right  receives  the  fair  market  value  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 
Section  8.  Amendments  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964 

Section  8  contains  certain  amendments  to 
the  WUderness  Act  of  1964  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  management  of  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  or  purstiant  to  the  bill 
and  the  Wilderness  Act  of   1964. 

Subjection  (a)  amends  section  2(c)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
term  "wilderness"  els  defined  In  section  2(c) 
shall  Include  wilderness  area  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  3(d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  Section  3(d)  requires 
that,  as  part  of  each  individual  wilderness 
area  study,  a  public  hearing  must  be  held 
at  or  near  the  area  in  question.  There  is  the 
additional  requirement  of  thirty  days  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  affected  State  and  local 
governments,  including  the  invitation  to 
testify  at  the  hearing  or  to  submit  views. 
Furthermore,  advance  notice  by  publication 


in  local  newspapers  is  required.  There  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  public  notice  although 
thirty  days  advance  notice  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  affected  governments.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  citizens  alike  have  voiced 
the  concern  that  a  thirty  day  period  Is  not 
sufficient  time  to  apprise  thenuelves  of  the 
area  concerned,  the  wilderness  qualities  or 
lack  thereof,  and  the  Implications  of  wilder- 
ness designation.  To  Insure  an  informative 
public  hearing,  subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
amends  section  3(d)(1)(B)  of  the  WUder- 
ness Act  to  require  a  minimum  60  days 
prior  notice  of  hearings  on  any  wilderness 
study  area.  Such  notice  would  be  given  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  other  political,  planning  and  develop- 
ment, or  environmental  protection  authori- 
ties specified  in  section  3(d)(1)(C)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b). 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  4(d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  pro- 
vision to  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  no  timber  stand 
modification  Is  to  occur  except  In  connec- 
tion with  measures  necessary  to  control  fire. 
Inject?,  and  disease. 

Subsection  (c)  also  amends  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  4(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  the 
addition  of  two  provisos.  The  authority  of 
the  President  in  section  4(d)  (4)  of  the 
WUderness  Act  to  permit — within  National 
Forest  wUderness  areas  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act — the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs. 
water  conservation  works,  power  projects, 
transmission  lines,  and  other  faculties  is 
unchanged.  However,  by  the  first  proviso, 
the  authority  of  the  President  Is  limited  to 
maintaining  existing  reservoirs,  water  con- 
servation works,  power  projects,  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  other  facilities  in  National 
Forest  wilderness  areas  designated  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  bUl.  The  authority  to  establish 
new  faculties  Is  eliminated  for  National  For- 
est wUderness  areas  designated  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (4)  Is  also  amended  by  adding 
a  proviso  to  the  provision  that  livestock 
grazing  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  where 
established  prior  to  the  date  of  the  WUder- 
ness Act.  The  proviso  states  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  permit  grazing  in 
any  NatloiuJ  Forest  area  designated  as  wil- 
derness after  January  1,  1974.  where  such 
use  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Wtldemeas  Act.  The  Secretary  now  has  au- 
thority to  subject  continued  grazing  use  to 
reasonable  regulations  deemed  necessEU-y  to 
preserve  wilderness  values.  Under  the  pro- 
viso, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
able — In  National  Forest  areas  designated 
as  wUderness  after  January  1,  1974 — to  con- 
tinue grazing,  eliminate  it,  or  shift  a  p>ermlt 
to  a  nonwlldernesfi  area  depending  upon  its 
Impact  on  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
characteristics. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  5  of  the 
WUderness  Act  of  1964  by  repealing  para- 
graph (c) .  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  WUderness  Act  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  acquire  privately- 
owned  land  In  National  Forest  wUderness 
areas  designated  by  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
1964  onjy  if  (1)  the  owner  concurs  In  such 
acquisition  or  (2)  the  acquisition  Is  specif- 
ically authorized  by  Congress.  Section  7(c) 
of  the  bill  authorizes — with  restrictions — 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultvu^  to  acquire  pri- 
vately-owned land  In  National  Forest  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
bUl  and  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  the  reporting  re- 
qulrementa  of  section  7  of  the  WUderness 
Act  of  1964.  Instead  of  reporting  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  session  of  Congreas,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  wUl 


jointly  report  to  the  President,  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress.  The  biennial  report  will,  however, 
be  a  more  comprehensive  one.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  now  required  in  the  report, 
the  Secretaries  will  include  descriptions  of 
the  wUderness  study  jireas  recommended  for 
designation  as  wilderness  and  those  portions 
of  such  areas  not  recommended  for  designa- 
tion, together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
reconunendations  and  the  recommendations, 
if  any,  made  by  the  National  Wilderness  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Subsection  (/»  amends  the  WUderness  Act 
of  1964  by  adding  new  sections  8  through  12. 
which.  In  part,  affect  both  wUderness  areas 
designated  by  or  pursuant  to  the  bUl  and  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

The  netc  section  8  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  permit  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  In  all  National  Forest  wilderness 
areas  In  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws.  The  Secretary  may.  through 
regulations,  designate  zones  where,  and 
establish  periods  when,  no  hunting,  fishing 
or  trapping  will  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
enjoyment.  Such  regulations,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations,  are  to  be  Issued  only  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  wildlife 
agencies. 

The  new  section  9  requires  the  preparation 
of  a  management  plan  for  each  wilderness 
area  and  each  wilderness  study  area.  A  multl- 
dlscipllnary  approach  will  be  used  In  formu- 
lating this  plan,  including  appropriate  pub- 
lic Involvement. 

The  new  section  10  provides  for  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Advisory  Committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior.  The  committee,  which  is 
to  be  composed  of  nine  persons  knowledge- 
able of  natural  resources  and  their  manage- 
ment and  use.  Is  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretaries 
concerning  the  NaUonal  WUderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  The  advisory  committee 
shall  be  ai>polnted  and  function  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

The  new  section  11  authorizes  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  having 
jurlscUctlon  over  any  lands  or  interests  there- 
in inside  wUderness  areas  and  study  areas 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  such  lands  to 
the  t4>proprlate  Secretary  for  administration 
In  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  new  section  12  provides  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
.shall  cooperate  with  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  the  administration  and 
protection  of  wilderness  areas  and  lands 
within  or  adjacent  to  such  areas  owned  or 
controUed  by  States  or  political  subdivisions. 
Section  9.  Regulations 

Section    9    authorizes    the    Secretaries    of 
Agriculture   and   the   Interior   to  Issue   such 
rtUes  and  regulations  as  they  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
Section  10.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Section  10  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  provided  in 
section  2(b)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1984, 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  or  salaries  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  as  a  separate  unit  or  for 
additional  personnel  required  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  or  administering  areas 
solely  because  they  are  Included  within  the 
system. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3434.  A  bill  to  establish  university 
coal  research  laboratories  and  to  estab- 
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Ush  energy  resource  fellowships,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President. 
America's  most  abundant  natural  do- 
mestic energy  source  is  coal.  We  possess 
close  to  one-half  of  the  world's  reserves. 
Even  though  we  have  tliis  tremendous 
resource,  it  is  not  the  primary  energy 
source  used  in  this  country.  In  fact,  coal 
plays  a  disproportionately  small  role  in 
the  overall  energy  picture. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  underutilization  of  our  coal  re- 
sources. To  a  large  extent,  the  relatively 
easy  access  to  cheaper  and  cleaner  forms 
of  energy  like  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
has  tended  to  lead  to  less  reliance  on 
coal.  It  goes  without  saying  that  events 
of  the  last  9  months  have  changed  this 
dra-sticaily.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas 
are  no  longer  available  in  unlimited 
quantities  or  at  inexpensive  rates.  This 
Nation  must  now  return  to  coal  as  a 
major  source  for  our  energy  demands 
that  continue  to  grow  geometrically. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
coal  is  its  unknown  properties  Although 
man  has  used  coal  for  thousands  of  years, 
we  probably  know  less  about  its  potential 
than  we  do  of  oil  or  natural  gas.  Gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  of  coal  is  slowly, 
much  too  slowly,  becoming  an  economic 
reality.  There  are  essential  components 
In  the  makeup  of  coal  which  scientists 
still  cannot  identify  or  evaluate.  There- 
fore, coal  may  have  valuable  uses  for  our 
economy  which  we  presently  do  not 
understand. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  do  two  things.  First,  it 
would  establish  coal  research  labora- 
tories at  selected  universities  for  research 
in  coal  characterization  and  develop- 
ment. And  second,  the  bill  would  provide 
energy  resource  graduate  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  to  learn  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  enter  the  energy 
field  as  experts  in  the  private  sector.  The 
fellowship  programs  would  fund  study 
In  all  areas  of  the  energy  field — a  field 
which  now  lacks  manpower  with  the 
proper  expertise  in  industry  to  find  prac- 
tical approaches  to  the  imdiminished 
energy  crisis. 

I  would  lik°  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gress in  the  pa<t  has  encouraged  energy 
research.  In  my  Co.nmonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  example,  there  was  a  fed- 
erally created  and  funded  Anthracite 
Research  Center  at  Schuylkill  Haven 
until  1966.  For  almot^t  25  years  this  cen- 
ter did  pxtremely  valuable  work  on  de- 
velopment of  mw  uses.  mTrkets.  and  out- 
1  ts  for  anthra''!te  coal.  TTnder  the  au- 
thorif-  of  th?  Department  of  th3  Inferior 
th_'  center  carried  out  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive mandate.  The  idea  was  conceived 
and  helped  through  Con'-'ress  by  former 
Congrssman  Ivor  D  Fenton  of  Mahanoy 
City.  P'.  Coneressmtn  Fenton  realized 
as  earlv  a"  1939  that  this  corintry  must 
somhow  tap  our  abundant  coal  reserves. 
His  observiition>  continue  to  be  accurate 
mor^  than  30  years  later.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  r"Commeiidation  of  former  Sec- 
r<?tary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  Ud^ll,  the 
r  s^ach  c-^rntcr  at  Schuylkill  Haven  was 
discontinued  in  1966. 


My  proposal  for  coal  research  labora- 
tories would  revitalize  and  continue  the 
studies  of  anthracite  started  by  Con- 
gressman Fenton.  Moreover,  it  would  go 
much  farther  by  embraclncr  bituminous 
co'.il  research. 

Presently,  there  is  a  Government  pol- 
icy encouraslng  power  generation  sys- 
tems now  utilizing  fuel  oil  to  switch  to 
coal.  A  basic  problem  is  that  much  of 
the  coal  which  rainht  be  put  to  this  pur- 
pose is  not  environmentally  acceptable 
under  standards  set  by  the  Coneress  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  A.';ency. 
One  proposed  solution  Ls  to  d'^crpa.'^e 
these  st!ndards  so  all  coil  will  qualify. 
This  may  be  satisfactory  as  a  very  tem- 
porary measure,  but  it  certainly  will  not 
meet  this  country's  reali.stie  d'-.sire  for 
both  clean  air  standards  and  adequate 
enc-ffy  avnilablHty  The  coal  research 
laboratories  established  by  this  bill  would 
be  mandated  to  develop  methods  by 
which  high  sulfur  coal  could  be  made  en- 
vironraentcilly  acceptablt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
this  bill.  It  will  specifically  outline  how 
the  bill  would  fund  five  coal  research 
laboratories  for  in-depth  coal  research 
and  would  establisli  graduate  fellowships 
to  train  professionals  to  work  in  Industry 
on  our  general  energy  problem. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  with  me  In  cospon- 
soring  this  bill.  If  we  are  truly  sincere 
about  our  expressed  desire  for  energy 
self-sufBciency  in  the  near  future,  then 
we  should  enact  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Fa:t  Sheet 

The  bill  has  two  titles.  Title  I  establishes 
University  Coal  Research  Laboratories,  and 
Title  ir  axithorlzes  Energy  Resource  Grad- 
uate Fellowships. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation after  consviltatlon  will  designate  five 
Institutions  of  higher  education  at  which 
the  Laboratories  will  be  established.  The 
bill  outlines  the  steps  required  for  an  Insti- 
tution m  application  for  designation.  In  des- 
ignating, the  Director  of  the  NRP  must  con- 
sider the  following  criteria:  The  institution 
of  higher  education  shall  be  located  In  a 
state  with  abundant  coal  resenes.  the  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  shall  have  pre- 
vious experience  In  coal  repearch  and  cur- 
rently active  programs  In  this  area,  and  the 
Institution  must  have  the  capacity  and  re- 
sources to  operate  a  coal  laboratory  assisted 
by  the  bill 

The  bin  would  authorl7e  the  Director  of 
the  NSP  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  (including  the  construction 
of  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary)  and 
maintaining  a  coal  laboratory  No  Institution 
may  receive  more  than  $4,000,000  for  con- 
struction of  Its  coal  laboratory,  including  ini- 
tially Installed  fixed  equipment.  It  would 
not  be  allowed  more  than  (1  500,000  for  Inl- 
t'.ally  Installed  movable  equipment  and  no 
more  than  8500,000  for  new  program  start-up 
expenses.  Each  year  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years  the  Federal  government  would  provide 
no  more  than  $1,500,000  per  laboratory  for 
operating  expenses.  The  institution  of  higher 
education  would  have  to  Insure  matching 
amounts  each  year  for  operating  expenses 
from  non-federal  sources. 

Under  Title  I  an  Advisory  Council  on  Coal 
Research  would  be  established.  Membership 


Is  outlined  In  section  105  The  Council  would 
provide  advice  on  the  general  administration 
of  the  laboratories. 

Title  II  outlines  the  Energy  Resource  Grad- 
uate Fellowships.  The  fellowships  would  be 
awarded  by  the  Director  of  the  NSP  for  pe- 
riods designated  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
They  would  be  for  graduate  study  and  re- 
search In  those  areas  of  applied  science  and 
engineering  that  are  related  to  the  produc- 
tion, conservation  and  utilization  of  fuels 
and  energy.  To  apply  for  a  fellowship  an  In- 
dividual must  have  been  accepted  by  an  In- 
stitute of  higher  education  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or  for 
a  professional  degree  and  the  individual  must 
plan  a  career  In  the  field  of  energy  resoiu-ces, 
production  or  utilization.  The  Director  of  the 
N3F  should  provide  for  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  fellowships  throughout  the  na- 
tion. However,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  research  centers,  archives,  libraries, 
or  Institutes  of  higher  education  that  have  a 
demonstrated  capacity  for  research  or  courses 
of  study  in  the  fields  of  energy  resources,  con- 
servation, conversion  and  related  disciplines. 

The  fellowships  for  Individuals  shall  be  sti- 
pends of  $4,000  for  each  academic  year  of 
study  plus  an  additional  $500  for  each  de- 
pendent. The  Institution  will  be  given  lOOT, 
the  amount  paid  to  the  fellowship  holder  less 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  such  person's 
dependents,  less  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition 

The  Coal  Research  Laboratories  and  the 
fellowships  shall  be  funded  by  the  legisla- 
tion for  a  live  year  period.  The  Director  of 
the  NSP  will  be  empowered  to  award  up  to 
1500  fellowships  per  year. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3435.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  project  for 
flood  protection  In  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baytown.  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

SUBSIDENCE     PROBLEM     IN     THE     BATTOWN.    TEX., 
ARE.\ 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  today  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  flooding  and  general  land 
subsidence  which  is  occurring  on  the  east 
side  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Galveston 
Bay,  in  the  area  known  as  the  Brown- 
wood  addition  of  Baytown,  Tex.  The  area 
is  a  distant  suburb  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
is  in  the  congressional  district  of  Con- 
gressman Bob  Eckhardt.  Congressmsui 
EcKiiARDT  is  Introducing  this  same  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  we  will  be  working  in  a 
joint  effort  to  help  the  citizens  of 
Brownwood. 

This  problem  of  the  land  subsidence  is 
caused  by  pumping  water  from  the 
ground  in  suflQcient  quantities  to  perma- 
nently lower  the  water  table.  The  pump- 
ing has  been  conducted  by  municipal 
and  industrial  interests  which  the  people 
of  the  Brownwood  addition  have  no  con- 
trol over.  In  the  last  25  years,  the  water 
table  has  dropped  more  than  200  feet,  re- 
sulting in  land  subsidence  of  up  to  7  feet. 
The  affected  area  can  be  described  as  a 
65-mile  diameter  saucer,  with  one  edge 
east  of  Baytown  and  the  other  edge  at 
Katy,  Tex.;  35  miles  west  of  Houston. 
Subsidence  is  the  greatest  at  the  center 
of  the  saucer  and  diminishes  towards  the 
edges.  This  subsidence  Is  not  reversible: 
there  Is  apparently  no  way  to  recover  the 
lost  elevation. 

The  subsidence  is  causing  a  tragic  loss 
of  homes  in  the  Brownwood  area.  The 
area  is  one  of  many  homes  and  is  the 
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chosen  reth-ement  area  of  many  people. 
Preliminary  studies  have  revealed  that 
541  residences  are  affected  in  the  Brown- 
wood addition  with  the  niunber  of  peo- 
ple affected  reaching  2,000.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  result  of  this  situation,  there 
are  actually  homes  sitting  out  in  the  bay 
because  the  land  has  literally  sunk  below 
sea  level. 

The  frequent  flooding  is  extensive. 
Major  flooding  occurred  In  1960  when 
hurricane  Carla  caused  over  $5  million 
in  damage  and  in  1973  when  tropical 
storm  Delia  produced  high  tides  causing 
over  $2  million  in  damages  to  this  small 
area. 

While  the  flooding  has  created  obvi- 
ous discomforting  and  costly  problems 
for  the  local  residents,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  bear  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  cost  through  federally  sub- 
sidized flood  insurance.  Any  additional 
delay  in  resolving  this  problem  can  only 
mean  more  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Flood  retaining  structures  are  engi- 
neeringly  possible,  but  I  strongly  ques- 
tion the  financial  and  ecological  feasi- 
bility of  this  option.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today 
which  will  enable  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  relocate  the  homeowners  out  of 
the  area  and  claim  the  area  as  parkland. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  effort. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3436.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  credit  for  residential 
housing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
economic  reports  have  dramatically  con- 
firmed what  many  have  feared  for  some 
time:  The  Nation  Is  moving  Into  a  veiy 
dlCBcult  economic  situation,  described  by 
popular  economists  as  staglatlon. 

Galloping  Inflation  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
a  most  serious  problem ;  it  could  literally 
bankrupt  the  country  and  destroy  the 
lives  and  security  of  our  citizens.  Both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  should 
attach  the  highest  priority  to  arresting 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

Compounding  the  problems  created  by 
Inflation  Is  a  slowdown  In  economic  ac- 
tivity which  Is  likely  to  become  a  reces- 
sion. Some  economists  believe  that  after 
two  quarters  of  downturn,  economic  ac- 
tivity will  pick  up  In  the  fall,  but  others 
are  not  so  sure.  The  outlook  for  Increases 
in  the  gross  national  product  could  best 
be  described  as  imcertain. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  sug- 
gested that  a  tax  cut  Is  In  order  to  help 
stimulate  the  economy.  I  am  concerned 
that  a  tax  cut  might  lead  to  an  overall 
increase  In  spending  power,  which  would 
fuel  inflation.  It  would  be  better.  In  my 
view,  to  encourage  selective  expansion 
in  those  sectors  of  the  economy  where 
there  is  unused  productive  capacity, 
while  using  monetary  policy  to  moderate 
the  general  tendency  tcward  demand 
PuD  inflation. 

One  area  of  the  economy  which  clearly 
needs  stimulation  Is  housing  production. 
Reacting  to  high  interest  rates,  housing 
starts  fell  to  a  3-year  low  in  December 
Qt  last  year.  While  the  monetary  situa- 


tion eased  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  has 
been  forced  to  tighten  the  monetary 
screws  to  curb  Inflation.  The  Fed  has 
raised  the  discount  rate  from  7  to  8  per- 
cent, the  prime  rate  has  jumped  to  10^2 
percent,  and  good  utility  bonds  are  being 
sold  to  yield  about  9  percent.  Needless 
to  say,  the  outlook  for  the  mortgage 
market  Is  bleak. 

It  Is  commonplace  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry Is  countercyclical.  When  the  rest 
of  the  economy  heats  up,  pushing  up  in- 
terest rates,  sales  and  production  of 
housing  necessarily  slow  down.  Housing 
Is,  In  a  sense,  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
economy;  it  Is  pimlshed  for  excessive 
spending  In  other  Industries.  The  result  Is 
that  those  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  their 
homes  are  unable  to  do  so.  * 

EMERGENCY    HOME   FINANCE   ACT   OF    1974 

To  ease  the  mortgage  credit  crunch 
which  has  hampered  and  will  continued 
to  hamper  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
homes  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
used capacity  In  the  housing  Industry,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1974. 

The  bill  seeks  to  create  a  source  of 
mortgage  credit  which  will  be  available 
to  home  btiyers  in  times  of  tight  money. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Housing  Trust  F\ind,  which  would  be 
funded  by  loans  of  up  to  $5  billion  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  money  in  this 
ftmd  could  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  FHA-lnsured  loans  through  FHA- 
approved  seller  services,  such  as  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Loans  would  be  made  In  those 
areas  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  mortgage  credit  Is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms  at  the  interest  rates 
prescribed  for  FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 

The  National  Housing  Trust  Fund 
would  operate  without  expense  to  the 
taxpayer.  While  the  trust  fund  would  be 
able  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Treasury 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  paid  on 
Treasury  issues,  all  loans  to  the  trust 
fund  would  be  repayable  with  Interest. 
In  this  regard,  the  trust  fund  would  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  GNMA  tan- 
dem plan,  which  has  helped  to  ease 
mortgage  credit  shortages  In  the  past 
but  at  a  potential  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. The  tandem  plan  should,  however, 
continue  to  operate  alongside  the  direct 
loan  program  as  a  subsidy  to  promote 
new  construction.  The  trust  fund  would 
also  have  an  advantage*  over  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  advances  In 
that  there  would  be  certainty  that  the 
funds  would  be  used  for  residential  mort- 
gage financing  rather  than  for  other 
purposes  or  relending  for  market  securi- 
ties. 

Funds  loaned  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
tnist  fund  would  not  be  Included  In  the 
total  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  would  be  exempt  from  any  limita- 
tion on  annual  expenditure  or  net  lend- 
ing as  are  funds  borrowed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Export  E^Qpansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 

The  proposed  bUl  wotUd  not  create  a 
new  bureaucracy.  It  would  rely  uponsav- 


ings  and  loan  associations,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  and  mortgage  bankers  to 
process  and  service  mortgage  loans,  and 
these  seller-services  would  receive  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  their  work. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  will 
give  assistance  to  the  home  buyer,  who 
in  most  cases  is  a  moderate-  to  middle- 
income  citizen.  At  the  same  time  we 
mtist  not  neglect  the  pressing  needs  of 
lower-income  families.  The  Housing  and 
Commimity  Development  Act  of  1974. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
March  of  this  year,  provides  increased 
funding  for  public  housing  and  subsi- 
dized housing  programs.  This  bill  should 
be  enacted  and  signed  by  the  President 
without  delay,  both  to  provide  additional 
stimulus  to  the  lagging  housing  sector 
of  the  economy  and  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  lov.-income  families. 

By  encouraging  additional  housing 
production  in  the  ways  I  have  suggested, 
we  can  stimulate  a  sagging  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  moderate  the  ef- 
fect on  the  housing  industry  of  the  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boaid  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  to  help  curb  inflation.  I  believe 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1974  would 
better  serve  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional interest  than  the  enactment  of  a 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  af 
America   in    Congress    assembled, 

SHORT    TnXE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  residen- 
tial mortgage  credit  Is  or  Is  likely  soon  to  be- 
come prohibitively  expensive  or  unavailable 
at  any  price; 

(2)  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  credit 
severely  restricts  housing  production,  causes 
hardship  for  those  who  wish  to  purchase  or 
sell  existing  housing,  and  delays  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  National  goal  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family:  and 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  an 
alternate  source  of  residential  mortgage  cre- 
dit on  an  emergency  basts. 

AUTHORITY    OF    THE    SECBETAHT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 
to  make,  and  to  enter  Into  •commitments 
to  make,  mortgage  loans  under  this  Act  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  housing  In  geo- 
graphic aresLS  where  he  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  that  mort- 
gage credit  Is  not  available  en  reasonable 
terms  at  the  Interest  rate  prescribed  by  him 
under  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
erans' h(yrie  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National    Housing    Act    with   respect    to    in- 
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sured    mortgages,    and    for   other    purposes", 
approved   May  7.   1968 

lb)  In  determining  to  what  ext|nt  mort- 
gage credit  assistance  under  this  -Act  shall 
be  made  available  In  any  geographic  area, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  pos- 
sible future  needs  for  such  assistance  In 
other  geographic  areas 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any  loan 
under  this  Act  unless  the  mortgage  securing 
the  loan  meets  the  requirements  of.  and 
Is  or  win  be  Insured  under,  the  National 
Housing  Act 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  charge  fees  for  mortgage  loans  made 
under  this  Act  In  such  amounts  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  cover  costs  In- 
curred under  section  5 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    TRUST    rUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "National  Housing  Trust 
Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "fund" ) .  The  fund  shall  consist 
of— 

'  1 )  amounts  repaid  by  mortgagors  as  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  loans  from  the  fund; 

(2)  proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  under 
3(d)  or  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  this  sec- 
tion;  and 

(J)  receipts  from  any  other  source. 

(bi  Amounts  In  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoee  of  mak- 
ing direct  mortgage  loans  In  accor<tftnce  with 
section  3.  and  for  carrying  out  sJunctlons 
relating  to  the  processing  and  se^lclng  of 
such  loans. 

ici  To  carrj-  out  the  purposes  at  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  fo  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,000.  In  such  ft>rms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  svich  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  acting  directly  or  throu^  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  The  Secretory  of  the 
Treasviry  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretly  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  c^Jllgatlons 
shall  l>e  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  receipts  and  dlsbursemoits  of  the 
fund  shall  not  be  Included  In  th«  total  of 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on 
annual  expenditure  or  net  lending. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlz^  to  pur- 
chase, sell,  and  otherwise  deal  In  mortgages 
held  by  the  fund  In  order  to  malntiiln  a  suf- 
ficient level  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of    this   Act, 

PROCESSING  AND  SERVICING; 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  Ls  authorlaed  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  qualltled  mort- 
gagees for  purposes  of  the  Natlonafl  Housing 
Act  to  provide  for  the  processing  and  serv- 
icing of  loans  made  under  this  Act.  Any 
such  agreement  may  provide  for  ilKasonable 
compensation  for  the  performance  of  proc- 
essing and  servicing  functions. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  with  other 
Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  15  of  each 
year  a  report  on  his  activities  under  this 
Act.  during  the  preceding  year  and  on  any 
activities  he  anticipates  during  the  year  in 
which  the  report  is  made. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3437.  A  bill  to  raise  needed  revenues 
by  gearing  the  income  tax  more  closely 
to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay.  and  by 
broadening  the  income  tax  base  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Congress,  there  is 
considerable  discussion  of  proposals  to 
cut  income  taxes  at  this  time.  The  is- 
sue will  come  before  the  Congress  and  be 
disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
objective  is  to  put  additional  piu-chasing 
power  into  the  hands  of  those  in  the 
moderate  and  lower  Income  groups  who 
have  seen  their  real  Income  eroded  by 
inflation.  These  are  the  income  groups 
who  have  suffered  the  most  because  in- 
flation hfts  substantially  reduced  their 
capacity  to  purchase  those  essentials  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  health  insurance, 
and  so  forth.  This  Is  a  loadable  and  meri- 
torious objective  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

However,  it  would  be  politically  irre- 
sponsible to  pass  an  Income  tax  cut  in  the 
middle  of  this  dangerous  inflation  with- 
out replacing  these  revenue  losses  by  en- 
acting some  long  overdue  tax  reforms. 
It  will  throw  the  Federal  budget  further 
out  of  balance,  fuel  an  already  rampag- 
ing inflation  and  play  a  cruel  hoax  upon 
the  many  people  it  purports  to  help. 

This  may  be  good  election  year  politics, 
but  It  Is  bad  economics,  bad  for  the 
country  and  bad  news  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  provide  a  tax  cut  and  at 
the  same  time  restore  the  revenue  loss 
by  closing  certain  tax  loopholes  which 
contribute  to  the  serious  inequities 
spread  through  the  tax  code.  A  tax  cut 
without  tax  reform  would  be  fiscal  folly 
and  a  fraud  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Congress  should  not.  in  an  election 
year,  take  the  easy  course  of  reducing 
taxes.  Tax  reUef  must  be  balanced  with 
tax  reform,  otherwise  such  reduction  will 
only  add  to  inflation  and  rob  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  of  the  very  relief  it  pur- 
ports to  give.  I  am  offering  today  a  pack- 
age of  tax  reform  proposals  closing  some 
of  the  most  notorioiis  loopholes  that 
have  destroyed  the  equity  of  our  tax 
system.  Closing  these  loopholes  would 
allow  over  $7  billion  in  tax  relief  for 
55.683,000  American  taxpayers.  A  major 
part  of  this  reform  is  the  $205  credit 
provided  in  this  bill  which  would  be  a 
deduction  from  the  final  tax  bill  and 
would  be  of  equal  value  to  all  families. 

The  present  $750  exemption  is  a  de- 
duction from  adjusted  gross  income  and 
is    of    substantially    greater    value    to 


wealthy  families.  Consider,  for  example 
a  man  with  a  half  million  dollars  of  in- 
come who  is  in  the  70  percent  bracket 
and  a  man  earning  $5,000.  If  each  is  mar- 
ried with  two  children,  the  wealthy  man 
will  save  $2,100  because  of  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  man  with  $5,000  will 
save  about  $470.  For  a  man  in  the  14  per- 
cent bracket  the  birth  of  a  child  pro- 
vides him  with  tax  relief  of  $105;  for  the 
man  in  the  50  percent  bracket  whose 
income  may  be  over  $50,000  the  relief  is 
$375  and  for  the  wealthy  man  in  the  70 
percent  brsuiket  the  relief  is  $525. 

Logic  would,  of  course,  suggest  that  if 
we  were  to  provide  this  type  of  relief  for 
family  size,  the  relief  should  be  greater 
for  the  low-income  individual  than  for 
the  high-income  one.  or  at  least  the  same 
amount.  Providing  for  a  credit  instead 
of  an  exemption  will  make  the  income 
tax  system  far  more  progressive,  and 
provide  a  substantial  new  measure  of 
tax  equity  for  millions  of  taxpayers. 
Providing  tax  relief  through  tax  reform 
would  be  real  relief  for  Americans  with- 
out adding  to  inflation. 

Senator  Haskell  is  also  offering  today 
a  bill  balancing  tax  relief  with  tax  re- 
form. We  both  propose  that  tax  relief 
for  American  taxpayers  be  achieved  by 
enacting  a  permanent  tax  credit  which 
would  make  our  tax  system  much  more 
equitable. 

Americans  are  being  plagued  by  in- 
flation. In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index — CPI — rose 
by  14.5  percent  and  in  the  same  period, 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index — WPI — has 
risen  by  24.8  percent.  Workers'  real  in- 
come— after  adjustment  for  higher  prices 
and  taxes — is  lower  than  a  year  ago.  For 
the  average  married  worker  with  three 
dependents,  real  earnings  have  dropped 
4.7  percent  since  last  year.  That  means 
that  the  average  worker  has  the  spend- 
ing power  now  of  only  $95.30  out  of  each 
$100  a  year  sigo.  A  study  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  shows  that  a  fam- 
ily with  a  budget  of  $12,614  had  to  pay 
an  extra  $1,168  just  to  maintain  their 
1972  living  standards.  If  the  American 
family  ever  needed  help,  this  is  the  time. 
The  help,  however,  must  be  real  and 
permanent;  not  illusionary. 

Congress  is  presently  considering  the 
advisability  and  desirability  of  reducing 
taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

This  debate  has  been,  I  believe,  in- 
correctly characterized,  as  between  lib- 
erals supporting  a  fiscal  stimulant,  and 
conservatives  in  opposition.  Concern 
about  adding  to  inflation,  however,  does 
not  stop  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. For  example,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith.  no  ones  favorite  conservative, 
has  written : 

I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax  reduction. 
Inflation  Is  stUl  a  major  problem.  It's  a 
tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  is  the  wrong 
medicine  for  that. 

Other  economists  who  have  expressed 
grave  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
tax  cut  are  Gardner  Ackley  and  Otto 
Eckstein,  respectively,  a  former  chair- 
man, and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  during  President 
Jobnson's  tulministratlon,  and  Robert 
Nathan,  a  noted  liberal  economist.  Even 
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economists  supporting  a  tax  cut  are  con-  In  summary,  never  have  the  Americ^  |iSrerrrpir;:i;h"no  dVpendl  *'^'  '^  '' 

cemed   about   its   longrun   revenue   af-  taxpayer  needed  a  relief  more,  but  re-  ^^^^     '=°^P'^  *'             ^           20  196  oe 

fectfi.    For    example.    Joseph    Peckman  lief  provided  by  only  tax  reduction  pre-  Married Vo'upie  with  one  depend- 

states:  sents  grave  and  imacceptable  risks.  This        ^^^^  20.882  35 

In  closing,  I   should   like   to  add   that   /  dilemma  can  be  solved  by  achieving  tax  Married  couple  with  two  depend- 

recommend  this  type  of  tax  action  on  the  relief   through   tax   reform.   This   would         ents    21.568  63 

assumption  that  there  will  be  other  tax  legls-  achieve   not    only    tax    relief    but   much  Married  couple  with  four  depend- 

latlon  this   year   that    will   recover   at    least  greater  tax  equity.                                                        ents    22.941.18 

as  muci   or   more   revenue   tor   later   years  ^^  ^^^„„  ^^„  ^^  ^^^^  ^      families  of  four  with 

thrrueh  tax  reform.  Given  the  urgent  need  ,            «_,„,,  .,,•  ,       "■-"v.'    "v^        ,                     »oon/ii  iq   /^»• 

for   improving   the   Nations   health,   educa-  This  bill  provides  for  a  $7,135  billion  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $22,941.18  or 

tlon.  welfare,  and  other  social  programs.  It  cut  in  individual  income  taxes  and  re-  less  would  pay  less  in  tax  than  tmder  the 

would  be  unwise  to  cut  the  strength  of  the  places  the  present  $750  personal  exemp-  present  law. 

revenue  system  over  the  long  run.  [Empha-  tion  with  a  permanent  .$205  tax  credit.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sis  added.  1  This  change,  increasing  the  progressivity  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
Also  Walter  Heller  states"  of  the  Federal  tax  structure,  provides  time,  a  table  estimating  the  decrease 
To  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  revenue-  tax  reduction  for  55.683.000  American  and  increase  in  Federal  individual  in - 
raising  system  In  the  longer  run.  Congress  taxpayers,  COme  tax  liability  resulting  from  substl- 
couid  couple  Its  exemption  boost  uHth  a  firm  This  proposal  would  result  in  less  tax  tuting  a  $205  credit  for  the  personal  ex- 
pledge  to  compensate  for  the  revenue  losses  liability  than  under  present  law  for  all  emption. 

by  adopting  revenue-raising  tax  reforms  to  the  following  categories  of  taxpayers—  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

be  phased  In  during  1975  and  subsequent  assuming  deductible  personal  expenses  of  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

years"  [Emphasis  added.)  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  follows: 

ESTIMATED  AGGREGATE  DECREASE  AND  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  RESULTING  FROM  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  $205  NONREFUNDABLE  COMPULSORY 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  THE  J750  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION 

|By  adjusted  gross  income  class,  1972  income  levels! 


Returns  with  tax  decrease 


Returns  with  tai  increase 


Adiusted  gross  income  class  (thousands) 


Total  number 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thousands) 


Number  made 

nontaxable 

(thousands) 


Decrease  in  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


Number  of 

returns 

(thousands) 


Increase  in  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


Change  m  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


0toJ3      3,221  2.275 

$3toB .--.. 7,746  2.359 

StoJ7                    .                    8,737  1.882 

17toJ10                       . 12,229  1,034 

JlOtoJlS; 15,368  241 

J15to  J20 7,042  33 

J20to  J50 1,339  5 

W)to  JlOO 2  O 

«00  and  over (0 

Total.... 55,683  7.829 
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-718 
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>  Less  than  500  returns  or  {500.000. 

TAX    REFORM 

Justice  Holmes  stated  that : 

Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  civilization. 

While  few  would  disagree  with  his 
statement,  our  present  tax  system  must 
be  reformed  because  it  is  no  longer  fair. 
It  is  full  of  loopholes  reducing  the  tax  of 
the  wealthy  while  increasing  the  tax  of 
the  average  American.  Everytlme  some- 
one is  afforded  the  opportunuity  not  to 
pay,  everyone  also  must  pay  more.  For  in- 
stance, taxpayers  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $15,000 — 26  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— earning  only  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's personal  income,  pay  an  extraor- 
dinary 36  percent  of  individual  income 
taxes. 

Our  tax  system  is  becoming  a  transfer 
system  from  those  least  able  to  pay  to 
those  less  in  need.  This  is  why,  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Stanley  Surrey : 

Tax  reform  Is  really  a  moral  Issue.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  technical  exercise  to  be  engaged  In 
by  skilled  exjierts.  It  Is  an  effort  to  restore 
fundamental  morality  to  a  tax  system  by 
ending  both  Its  unfairness  and  the  cynical 
Immoral  way  the  tax  game  Is  played  today  by 
those  with  money  and  knowledgeable 
advisors. 

Congress  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
this  year  the  massive  and  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  tax  law  so  cle«u-ly  neces- 
sary. This  should,  however,  not  deter 
Congress  from  making  a  downpayment 
on  its  obligation  to  achieve  real  reform. 
Given  the  will.  Congress  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial tax  reform  this  year  by  enacting 
these  proposals. 


Note:  Details  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

The  first  provision  repeals  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance.  This  tax 
preference,  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer over  $1.5  billion  per  year,  has  failed 
totally  to  encourage  domestic  produc- 
tion, as  it  was  originally  intended  to  do. 
If  it  is  not  eliminated,  Its  cost  will  sky- 
rocket to  $2.2  billion  for  domestic  oil 
alone,  and  still  not  create  any  Increase  in 
production. 

Numerous  economic  studies  have  ques- 
tioned the  effectiveness  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  For  example,  a  1969 
Treasury  Department  study  showed  that, 
although  $1.4  billion  Federal  revenues 
were  then  beinc  lost,  the  allowance  had 
little  influence  on  exploration. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  per- 
centage depletion  is  not  an  effective  de- 
vice to  encourage  exploration.  First  and 
foremost,  as  the  percentage  depletion 
is  now  written,  it  is  an  incentive  for  oil 
men  to  piunp  from  existing  wells,  rather 
than  an  incentive  to  explore  for  new 
sources  of  petroleum.  Second,  land  own- 
ers with  oil  royalties  receive  a  percent- 
age depletion  even  though  they  do  no 
drlUing  and  take  no  risks.  Third,  deple- 
tion allowances  can  be  claimed  for  in- 
come for  producing  wells  abroad  which 
do  not  necessarily  insure  a  source  of  oil 
for  the  United  States,  secure  or  other- 
wise. Fourth,  percentage  depletion,  be- 
cause of  the  net  income  limitation,  is  of 
doubtful  significance  to  marginal  wells, 
because  it  Is  far  more  valuable  to  pro- 
ductive rather  than  marginal  wells. 


For  these  reasons,  repeal  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  is  a  wise  tax  and  en- 
ergy policy. 

Defenders  of  percentage  depletion 
should  be  asked  to  explain  why,  since 
it  has  existed  from  1926  to  the  present, 
domestic  exploration  peaked  in  1956  and 
present  domestic  supply  is  inadequate  to 
meet  our  needs.  Also,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  they  explained  how  a  provision  which 
was  necessary  when  oil  wels  selling  ^or 
$3.50  or  less  a  barrel  is  just  as  neces- 
sary when  oO  is  selling  for  at  least  $5.25 
a  barrel  and  in  some  cases,  around  $10. 

MINIMUM    TAX 

Congress  in  1969  established  a  mini- 
mum tax  providing  for  a  flat  10-percent 
tax  rate  on  income  that  had  escaped  en- 
tirely being  subject  to  tax.  Congress  en- 
acted the  minimum  tax  preference  in- 
come because,  regardless  of  the  individ- 
ual merit  of  the  provision  which  estab- 
lished such  preferences,  it  did  not  want 
them  to  be  pyramided  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals to  allow  them  to  escape  lia- 
bility entirely.  The  minimum  tax,  how- 
ever, has  not  achieved  its  stated  purpose. 
For  example,  402  Americans  with  1972 
incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax  for  that  year.  Of  the 
402,  there  were  99  vrith  incomes  over 
$200,000,  and  4  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

The  number  of  wealthy  tax  avoiders 
rose  in  1972.  The  number  had  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years — from  394  with 
incomes  over  $100,000  for  1970.  to  276  for 
1971 — but  now  we  are  apparently  back 
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on  the  way  to  grand-scale  tax  avoidance. 
The  402  who  paid  no  taxes  at  all  are 
"only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg."  Ttiousands 
of  other  wealthy  Americans  en(S  up  pay- 
ing just  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  taxes 
on  their  huge  incomes. 

This  provision  would  lower  the  present 
automatic  deduction  of  $30,000  to  $10,000 
and  eliminate  the  deduction  allowed  for 
taxes  paid  on  nonpreference  Income. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  piinimum 
tax  is  that  it  is  needed  because  certain 
taxpayers  have  amassed  certaia  Items  of 
income  which  are  not  include^  in  their 
regiUar  tax  base.  The  minimum  tax  ad- 
dresses itself  not  to  individuals  who  have 
escaped  taxes,  but  to  large  sources  of 
preference  income.  These  excluded  items 
stand  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
items  normally  taxed.  The  rekson  the 
taxpayer  is  subjected  to  the  aiinimum 
tax  is  that  his  effective  tax  is  too  low  in 
relation  to  his  real  income  diie  to  the 
amount  he  received  from  tax  preference 
items.  To  give  him  credit  for  th^tax  that 
he  pays  on  his  regular  income  d^eats  the 
purpose  of  the  minimum  tax.  TTie  tax  on 
"regular"  Income  is  simply  unrelated  to 
the  tax  on  excluded  items  of  ta*  prefer- 
ence. It  is  illogical  to  establish  k  tax  on 
the  preferred  income  escaping  taxation, 
and  then  allow  a  deduction  for  t4xes  paid 
on  regular  income.  f 

FOREIGN    TAX    CREDrr       ■    = 

Under  present  law,  a  U.S.  taJBJaver  is 
allowed  to  reduce  his  U.S  tax  Utility  on 
foreign  income  by  a  foreign  t^  credit. 
In  general,  the  amount  of  fore^n  taxes 
which  a  taxpayer  may  claim  a|  a  for- 
eign tax  credit  is  limited  to  the  U.S. 
tax  imposed  on  the  foreign  inccine  with 
respect  to  which  the  foreign  tales  were 
paid.  There  are  two  alternatlva  formu- 
lations of  the  limitation  on  tha  foreign 
tax  credit  which  may  be  used  by  tax- 
payers: the  "per-country"  liiiltation 
and  the  "overall '  limitation.        I 

The  use  of  the  per-country  liAiitation 
permits  a  US.  taxpayer  wh,  ch  has 
losses  in  a  foreign  country  to  obti  In  what 
in  effect  is  a  double  tax  benef  ;.  Since 
the  limitation  is  computed  separ  tely  for 
each  foreign  country,  these  losse  ;  do  not 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  c  edit  al- 
lowed for  foreign  taxes  paid  in  ot  ler  for- 
eign countries  from  which  incc  lae  was 
derived.  Instead,  the  losses  redi  ce  U.S. 
tax  on  domestic  income.  Seconi  ,  when 
the  business  operations  in  the  loi  5  coun- 
try become  profitable,  a  credit  is  allowed 
for  the  taxes  in  that  country  again.st 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  W  S.  tax 
on  the  income  fram  thit  country.  In 
other  words,  a  U.S.  taxpayer  wmch  has 
losses  from  a  foreign  country  ant  which 
uses  the  per  country  limitation  receives 
one  tax  benefit  when  the  lossesjarise — 
in  that  they  are  allowed  to  redt  :e  U.S. 
tax  on  US  income — and  a  secc  nd  tax 
benefit  when  income  is  derived  f n  m  that 
foreign  country — in  that  no  U.S  tax  Ls 
imposed  on  the  income  to  the  ex  tent  of 
the  foreign  taxes  on  that  income 

This  provision  provides  in  effeci  that  a 
US.  taxpayer  who  uses  the  per  (  ountry 
limitation  on  the  foreign  tax  ere  lit  and 
who  reduces  his  tax  on  domestic  ncome 
by  reason  of  a  loss  from  a  foreigi  coun- 
try, is  to  have  this  tax  benefit  j  recap- 


tured when  income  is  subsequently  de- 
rived from  that  country. 

rORXIGN    TAX    CREDrr — OIL    COMPANIBS 

Confess  must  also  end  the  singular 
abuse  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  by  inter- 
national oil  companies.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  ts  a  reasonable  means  of  prevent- 
ing double  taxation,  but  oil  companies 
have  been  allowed  to  treat  foreign  royal- 
ties as  taxes — unlike  domestic  royal- 
ties— and  then  to  use  alleged  tax  pay- 
ments to  shelter  their  fpreign  income  in 
other  countries.  Treasury  statistics  in- 
dicate that  In  1971,  because  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  U.S.  oil  companies  were 
able  to  reduce  their  tax  bill  from  $3.2 
billion  to  $788  million,  or  more  than  75 
percent. 

There  are  substantial  difiBculties  of  as- 
certaining whether  a  payment  which  is 
labeled  as  a  tax  payment  is,  in  fact,  a  tax 
or  a  royalty.  It  is  inappropriate,  how- 
ever, to  allow  these  "tax  payments"  to 
offset  U.S.  tax  which  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  on  other  foreign  Income.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  provision  provides  a  sep- 
arate foreign  tax  credit  limitation  on 
foreign  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  In- 
come derived  from  foreign  mineral  pro- 
duction where  the  foreign  government  to 
which  the  taxes  are  paid  also  holds  the 
rights  to.  or  receives  royalties  relating  to, 
the  minerals  with  respect  to  which  the 
income  is  derived,  or  where  the  foreign 
country  Imposes  a  higher  effective  tax 
rate  on  mineral  income  than  on  other 
types  of  income.  Generally,  the  effect  of 
this  separate  limitation  will  be  to  pre- 
clude excess  foreign  tax  credits  arising 
from  this  source  from  being  used  to  off- 
set what  would  be  the  U.S.  tax  on  other 
foreign  Income  in  the  same  or  other 
coimtries. 

INTANGIBLE    DRILLING    COSTS 

Cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  other 
goods  incidental  to  drilling  are  con- 
sidered "intangible  costs  of  drilling" 
and  can  be  expensed,  permitting  the  im- 
mediate recovery  of  capital  invest- 
ments. By  most  criteria,  exploration  and 
development  cost  for  productive  wells 
are  all  investment  in  capital,  and  would 
be  for  other  Industries  subject  to  a  de- 
preciation allowance  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  capital  asset.  The  basic  rationale 
for  this  provision  is  that  oil  and  gas 
exploration  is  a  high  risk  business, 
which  will  not  be  luidertaken  unless 
there  are  tax  incentives. 

Recent  international  events  demon- 
strate that  this  rationale  cannot  apply 
for  foreign  exploration  and  development. 
From  the  United  States,  properties  dis- 
covered abroad  do  not  necessarily  have 
the  same  benefits  as  those  discovered 
domestically.  For  these  reasons,  this 
amendment  would  repeal  the  deduction 
for  intangible  drilling  costs  for  foreign 
operations. 

TAXATION    or    UNDISTRIBUTED    PROFITS    OF 
FOREIGN    CORPORATIONS 

At  the  present  time,  American  cor- 
porations do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
earnings  of  their  controlled  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries until  these  earnings  are 
brought  home.  Since  most  earnings  re- 
tained abroad  are  reinvested  in  fixed 
assets,  this  virtually  amounts  to  a  per- 


manent exemption  from  U.S.  tax.  This 
tax  provision  therefore  gives  U.S.  cor- 
porations an  artificial  incentive  to  build 
plants  in  foreign  countries  and  export 
American  jobs.  In  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
deferral,  but  his  proposal  did  not  pass 
Congress.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  taxing  of  earnings  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  on  a  current  basis. 

DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CORPORATION — 
DISC 

DISC,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  is  just  a  dismal  tax  loophole 
for  corporations.  It  allows  them,  just  by 
establishing  a  paper  corporation  and 
without  increasing  their  exports,  to  defer 
indefinitely  one-half  of  their  taxes  on 
those  exports.  This  loophole  gets  bigger 
with  every  passing  day.  Every  time  the 
U.S.  Government  negotiates  a  new  trade 
or  wheat  arrangement  with  Russia,  or  our 
currency  is  devalued,  which  with  a  float- 
ing exchange  rate  happens  dtdly.  the 
value  of  this  loophole  for  large  exporters 
increases. 

This  provision  will  repeal  DISC.  As 
C.  FYed  Bergsten,  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  recently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  DISC  legislation  has  apparently  done 
little  to  spur  exports  and  has  significantly 
reduced  government  revenues.  In  addition, 
there  Is  no  need  for  such  selective  export 
subsidies  In  a  world  of  flexible  exchange 
rates.  And,  even  had  it  worked  as  planned. 
It  would  have  no  pla^e  In  the  current  infla- 
tionary environment." 

DISC  adds  to  domestic  inflation  by 
draining  resources  away  from  our 
economy. 

WESTERN    HEMISPHERE    TRADE    CORPORATION 

Corporations  which  receive  95  percent 
of  their  income  over  a  3-year  period 
from  business  carried  on  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  taxed  at  approximately 
34  percent  rather  than  the  normal  48 
percent  corporate  rate.  This  rate  prefer- 
ence extends  to  its  beneficiaries  an  ad- 
vantage unavailable  to  corporations  de- 
riving their  income  from  domestic 
sources:  that  advantage  is  most  valuable 
to  corporations  with  high  incomes  and 
least  valuable  to  those  with  low  Incomes; 
and  the  provision  is  unsupported  by  any 
factual  demonstration  of  its  utility  to 
the  United  States.  In  practice,  certain 
large  companies  in  the  natmal  resource 
industry  are  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
preference. 

This  provision  will  repeal  the  14-per- 
cent point  tax  preference  presently  af- 
forded Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
poration. This  action  would  correct  a 
deviation  from  sound  principle  of  taxa- 
tion— much  like  DISC — and  end  an  un- 
justified tax  windfall  for  some  of  our 
largest  business  enterprises. 

ASSETS   DEPRECIATION   RANGE 

The  ADR  system  permits  a  corporate 
taxpayer  to  depreciate  capital  assets 
within  a  range  of  up  to  20-percent  faster 
than  the  actual  useful  lives  of  these  as- 
sets as  defined  by  Treasury  guidelines 
on  useful  lives  in  1971. 

By  adopting  ADR  as  a  part  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971,  we  abandoned  a  con- 
cept which  had  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  tax  laws  for  40  years — namely,  that 
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deductions  for  depreciation  of  capital  as- 
sets must  be  based  on  the  actual  useful 
life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart  from 
this  concept  and  allow  tax  deprecia- 
tion to  exceed  economic  depreciation, 
the  owners  of  property  producing  tax- 
able income  are  in  effect  receiving  sub- 
sidy payments  from  the  Treasury.  There 
is  no  mathematical  difference  between 
giving  an  individual  or  business  a  direct 
handout  and  forgiving  him  a  like  amount 
in  taxes  due.  This  amendment  would  re- 
peal ADR  system  for  calculating  the 
proper  amount  of  deductible  deprecia- 
tion. 

During  the  Isist  Presidential  campaign, 
public  concern  compelled  every  major 
candidate  to  talk  about  tax  reform.  With 
such  public  Interest,  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  93d  Congress,  which  be- 
gan January  3,  1973.  would  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  achieving  tax  justice. 
We  are  now  in  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress  and  nothing  has  been  done  and 
the  few  administrative  proposals  mere- 
ly scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem. 

From  personal  experience,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  difBculty  of  achieving  any 
tax  reform.  Tax  laws  are  complex  and 
difficult  to  understand.  Specific  tax  re- 
forms attempts  are  met  with  general 
public  indifference  and  claims  by  affected 
groups  that  such  attempts  wo'ild  have 
totally  undesirable  consequences,  not 
just  for  them,  but  for  the  whole  country. 
With  such  confusion  and  complexity,  the 
easy  course  is  to  give  up.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  inequitable  tax 
system  is  one  of  the  forces  eating  away 
at  the  social  cohesiveness  and  basic  fab- 
ric of  our  society.  Tax  reform  Is  as  nec- 
essary for  this  country's  health  and  wel- 
fare as  education  and  medical  legisla- 
tion. Congressmen  and  Senators,  as  the 
selected  guardians  of  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare, have  a  moral  obligation  to  reform 
the  tax  structure  to  achieve  tax  justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3437 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Tttle,  Etc. 
.  (a)  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974". 

fb)  Amendment  of  1954  Coot.  Except  as 
otherwise  expreasly  provided : 

(1)  whenever  In  this  Act  a  reference  Is 
made  fby  way  c:  amendment  or  repeal  or 
otherwise)  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954:  and 

(2)  terms  used  In  this  Act  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  In 
any  event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactr  ent  of  this  Act,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Hepresentattves  a  draft  of  any  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  ta  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary 
to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes 
In  the  substantire  provisions  of  law  made  by 
this  Act. 


Sxc.    3.    Credit    Against    Tax   rem    Personal 
Exemptions. 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  42  as 
section  43  anu  by  tasertlng  after  section  41 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"TTiere  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  ..the 
amount  determined  under  section  151  for 
personal  exemptions.  Such  credit  shall  not 
exceed  the  ta.:  iLiposed  by  section  1  or  3 
for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  So  much  of  section  151  (relating  to 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  %s  pre- 
cedes subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  151.  Credit  for  Personal  Eximptions. 
"(a)  Amount  or  Credit. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  42  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  personal  exemptlorxS  shall  be 
205  for  each  exemption  allowed  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(c)  Section  151  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  'of  $750"  wherever  it  appears 
therein. 

(d)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating   to    items   specifically   Included   in 
gross  income)   l3  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  84.  Certain  Income  of  Child  Claimed 

AS  Dependent 
"Income  received  during  a  taxable  year  by 
a  child  from  a  trust  created  by  his  parent, 
and  dividends,  Interest,  and  royalties  re- 
ceived during  the  taxable  year  by  a  child 
from  property  given  him  by  his  parent,  shall 
be  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  par- 
ent, and  not  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  child, 
if  the  parent  is  entitled  to  and  claims  a 
credit  under  section  42  for  the  exemption 
allowable  under  section  151  for  such  child  as 
a  dependent.  This  section  shall  not  apply  if 
the  parent  does  not  claim  the  credit  allowed 
by  section  42  on  account  of  such  child  or. 
having  claimed  such  credit.  If  the  parent 
waives  the  allowance  of  the  credit  in  such 
maimer  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
This  section  shall  have  no  application  to  in- 
come of  a  trust  which  is  includable  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  parent  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subpart  E  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
J." 

(e)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(a)(1),  141(c) 
(5),  143(b)(1),  214(b)(3),  874(b),  and 
931(e)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "deduction"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "credit". 

(f)  SecUon  37(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
Income  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
interest) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  43  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ". 

(g)  Section  46(a)(3)(B)  (relating  to  the 
investment  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions), and". 

(h)  Section  63(b)  (relating  to  definition 
of  taxable  income)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  after  the  words  "ad- 
Justed  gross  income"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "minus  such   standard  deduction". 

(1)  Section  7f(n)(3)  (relating  to  special 
computation  of  taxable  income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph    (A). 

(j)  Section  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  un- 
Umlted  charitable  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  ( U ) . 

(k)  Section  172(d)  (3)  (relating  to  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(3)     ESTATKB     AND     TBT7STS. NO     dedUCtlOh 

ahall  be  allowed  lor  the  personal  exemption 


allowed  on  estate  or  trust  under  section 
642(b)." 

(1)  Section  214(b)(3)  (relating  to  care 
of  certain  dependents)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "deductions"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "credits". 

(m)  Section  443(c)  (relating  to  return 
for  short  period)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  deduction  under  section  151  (and  any 
deduction  in  lieu  thereof)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  a  credit  under  section  151 
or  a  deduction  under  section  642(b)". 

(n)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
(relating  to  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  deductions  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  42  (relating 
to  credit  for  personal  exemptions." 

(0)  Section  703(a)(2)  (relating  to  part- 
nership computations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B). 

(p)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  873(b)  (re- 
lating to  nonresident  aliens)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  CREDrr  FOR  personal  exemption. — 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien 
individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  a  contiguous 
country,  only  one  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
exemptions  under  section  151." 

(q)    Section   891    (relating    to    citizens    of 
foreign  countries)    is  amended   by   striking 
out  'under  section  151  and". 

(r)    Section   933(1)    (relating   to  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Other  than  the  deductions  under  section 
151,  relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(s)  Section  1211(b)(3)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion of  capital  losses)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  deductions  provided  in  section  151 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions)  or  any 
deduction  in  lieu  thereof"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 642(b)". 

(t)  Section  1402(a)  (relattag  to  self-em- 
ployment Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  ( 7 ) . 

(u)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1974. 

Sec.  3.  Repeal     or     Percentage     DEPLmow 
Rates  on  On.  and  Gas. 

Section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954    (relating   to   percentage   depletion) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Disallowance  or  Percentage  Deple- 
tion FOR  Oil  and  Gas  Wells  and  Oil  3hai.e 
After  1973.  The  allowance  for  depletion  un- 
der section  611  for  oil  and  gas  wells  and  for 
oil  shale  (except  shale  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (5) )  shall  not  be  determtaed  under 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31.  1973." 
Sec    4.  Strengt]kening  the  Minimum  Tax. 

(a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relatlne  to  Imposition  of  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferences)  is  amended: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  ta)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  general.  In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  ef  the  amount  lif  any)  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference  ex- 
ceds  $10,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Foreign    Tax    CREDrr    Reduction    in 

Case  or  Foreign  Losses. 

(a)     RrDfcnoN    in    Foreign    Tax    Credit 

LiMrTATioN. — Section     904(a)      (relating,  to 

limitation  on  credit)  is  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
graphs : 

"(3)     Redxtctton    in    LI 
caae  of  a  taxpayer  who  In  a  prior 
sustains  a  lose  In  a  foreign  country 
slon   of   the   United   States   and 
limitation  provided  In  paragraph  ( 
prior  yecur,  the  amount  of  the 
»ble  income  from  sources  within 
try  or  possession  for  the  taxable  yea: 
the  taxpayer's  entire  taxable  Incoa  e 
same  taxable  ye&r)  sbaLl,  solely  fot 
of  determining  the  applicable  11ml 
der   paragraph    ( 1 )    or    ( 2 ) .    be 
without  regard  to  section  172  ( 
operating  loss  deduction )  and  be  n 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  (1)  the  amount  of  such  loss, 
by 

"(U)    the   amount   of   any    redu 
vlously  made  under  this  paragrap£ 
^ect  to  such  loss,  or 

"(B)  asx  amount  which  Is  equal 
cent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  1 
taxable  year   (determined  without 
this  paragraph  and  section  172) 
within  such  country  or  possession. 

"(4)    Allocation   of   losses. — Itt 
paragraph  (3)  for  any  taxable  year 
subsection  (f)  or  (g)  applies,  a  loss 
In   a    foreign    country    or   posisesslc^ 
United  States  shall  im  allocated  to 
rate  limitation  (If  any)    u:ider 
tlon  pursuant   to  regulations 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(5)     Special    limitation    on    c 
AND  caxrtovfrs. — FoT  purposes  of 
(d).   the  amount  by  which  tax 
crued  to  any  foreign  country  or 
the   United  States  for  any  taxable 
ceeds   the   applicable  limitation 
subsection  shall  be  determined 
gard  to  paragraph  (3 ) . 

"(6)    Certain   disposftions  of 

"(A)    Under  regulations  prescribed 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  If  during 
able  year  property  which  Is  used  In 
or  bushiess  which  gives  rise  to  t 
ferred    to    In    paragraph    ( 3 1     Is    d 
and  such  loss  exceeds  the  amount 
the   taxpayer's   taxable   Income   was 
under   paragraph    (3i    for  such 
and  preceding  taxable  years  by 
loss,  an  amount  equal  to  such  exce*  > 
Included   In   gross   Income  for  sue  i 
year. 

"(B)  No  amount  shall  be  Inclu 
Income  under  subparagraph  (A)  In 
In  which  — 

"(It    the  property   which   is 
not   a  material   factor   In   the  real 
the  Inrome  i or  Iocs)   from  the  tradi 
nesfl    iM    which    such    property    Is 
not  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
in.  or  held  for  use  In,  the  conduc 
trade  or  business. 

Ill)  the  property  Is  disposed  of  o 
of  Its  destruction  or  damage  by  fl 
shipwreck,   or   other   casualty,   or 
of  its  theft. 

"(llli  the  property  Is  transferred 
of  death,  or 

"( Iv)  the  property  Is  transferred 
action  to  which  section  381(a)  appl|e 

(b)      Ei-FECTtvE     DATE.—  TTie 
made   by   this   section   shall   apply 
spect  to  losses  sustained  In  taxable 
ginning  after  December  31.  1974. 
SEC.  6    Separate  Limitation  on 

CREDrr    WTTH    Respect    to 
Mineral  Incomf 

(a)     Limitation    on    ^moitnt    or 
Taxes  to  Be  Taken  into  Account 
904     (relating    to    limitation    on 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
subsection   (h).  and  by  Inserting 
section   (f)    the  following  new 

"(g)    Application   or  Section   ik 
FoRcicN  MrNCKAL  Income 
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^ew  para-  "(1)   In  cknkral.— If  any  foreign  country 

or  poesesslon  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
eigency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  country 
or  possession — 

"(A  I  requires  the  payment  of  any  bonus  or 
royalty  with  respect  to  property  which  gives 
rise  to  foreign  mineral  Income. 

"(B)  holds  substantial  mineral  rights  with 
respect  to  such  property,  or 

•(C)  Imposes  any  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  on  such  income  at  an 
effective  rate  higher  than  on  other  Income, 
subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  be  applied  separately  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  mineral  Income  from  sources 
wlthl^aucb  country  or  possession. 

"(2)    Foreign    mineral  income   oefined.- — 

"(A)  General  rile. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  'foreign  mineral  Income' 
means  taxable  Income  from  mines,  wells,  and 
other  natural  deposits  within  any  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  extent  such  taxable  Income  constitutes 
'taxable  Income  from  the  property'  within 
the  meaning  of  section  613.  Such  term  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  dividends  received  from  a  foreign  cor- 
poration In  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed 
paid  under  sec;  Ion  902.  to  the  extent  such 
dividends  are  attributable  to  foreign  mineral 
Income,  and 

"(11)  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  Income  of  a  partner- 
ship attributable  to  foreign  mineral  Income. 

"(B)  Special  rules. — 

"(l)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  if 
for  the  taxable  year  a  taxpayer's  (or,  where 
a  consolidated  Income  tax  return  Is  filed,  the 
afnilated  group's)  foreign  mineral  Income  Is 
less  than  $10,000.  no  part  of  the  taxable  In- 
come for  such  year  shall  be  treated  as  foreign 
mineral  Income. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (l»  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  If  less  than  30  percent  and  less 
than  $100,000,  of  the  accumulated  profits  of 
the  year  or  ye.\rs  from  which  dividends  are 
paid,  as  determined  under  section  902(c) ,  are 
attributable  to  foreign  mineral  Income,  no 
part  of  the  dividends  shall  be  treated  as  for- 
eign mineral  Income. 

"(3)  Ovfrall  limitation  not  to  applt — 
The  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (2) 
shall  not  applv  with  respect  to  foreign  min- 
eral Income  The  Secretary  or  his  delecjate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the  manner  of 
application  of  subsection  (c)  with  respect  tn 
cases  In  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  (2)  applies  with  respect  to  In- 
come other  than  foreign  mineral  Incon-.e 

"(4)    Transitional  rttles   for   carrtbacks 

AND   carryovers  

"(A»  Carrtbacks  to  tears  bfpore  tax  rf- 
PORM  act  of  1974. — If,  after  applying  sub- 
section (d) ,  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  In  any  taxable  ye%r  beglnnln-  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tsx  Refom 
Act  of  1974  are  deemed  paid  or  accrued  In  one 
or  more  taxable  yeirs  beginning  on  or  before 
such  date,  then  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  In  such  t.axable  year 
or  years  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  To  the 
extent  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign 
country  or  pos.se5wlon  of  the  United  Stares 
In  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  such  Act  are  net.  after 
applying  the  preceding  sentence,  deemed  paid 

ION  Tax      or  accrued  In  any  taxable  j'ear  beg-lnning  on 

Foreign  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
Act,  surh  taxes  shall,  for  purposes  of  apply- 

Foreicn      Ing  subsection    (d).   be   deemed   paid  or  ac- 

— Section      crued  In  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  the 

It)     Ls      date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Ac^  with  re- 

(g)   as     spect   to  foreign   mineral   Income,   and   with 

ter  sub-  respect  to  income  other  than  foreign  mineral 
Income.  In  the  same  ratios  as  the  amount  of 

Case  of  such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to 
foreign  mineral  Income,  and  the  amount  of 
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•uch  tkxes  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to 
Income  other  than  foreign  mineral  Income, 
respectively,  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  CaRRTOVERS  to  tears  after  tax  HE- 
FORM  ACT  OF  1974. — Where  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  any  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  In  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974  are 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  In  one  or  more  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  such  date,  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  ac- 
crued In  any  year  beginning  after  such  date 
shall,  with  respect  to  foreign  mineral  Income. 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or 
accrued  as  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  such  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion for  such  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
mineral  Income  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
tHxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign  coun- 
try or  jjossesslon  for  such  year;  and  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  ac- 
crued In  any  year  beginning  after  such  date 
with  respect  to  Income  other  than  foreign 
mineral  Income  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  for  such  year 
as  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to 
such  foreign  country  or  possession  for  such 
year  with  respect  to  Income  other  than 
foreign  mineral  Income  beaxs  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such 
foreign  country  or  possession  for  such  year  " 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
9041  b)  (relating  to  election  of  overall  lim- 
itation) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strllclng  out  "with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year"  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "{^)  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  or  (B)  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  cf  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1974".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  a  taxpayer"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept In  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (1 )  (B)  ap- 
plies. Lf  the  taxpayer". 

(c)  EFF-EcrivE  Datf,. —  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
dnte  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.     7.     Repeal    of    Intangible     Drilling 
Costs  for  Foreign  Exploration. 

(a)  In  General.  Section  263(c)  (relating 
to  Intsnglble  drilling  nnd  development  costs 
In  the  ca.se  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence-  "The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  oil  or  gas 
well  Jo-atei  outside  of  the  United  States 
ar.d  beyond  the  outer  continental  shelf 
( within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
Outer  Continental   Shelf  Lands  Act)" 

(b)  Effective     Date. — The     amendment 
made   by  subsection    (a)    applies  to  taxable 
years  beglnnl!vg  after  December  31.  1974. 
Sec.  810.  Taxation  of  UNDisTRTstrrED  PRorrrs 

OF  Foreign  Corporations. 
(a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
'relating  to  income  from  sources  wlthnut 
the  United  States)  Is  amended  by  adding 
nt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
part- 

"Subpart   J — Undistributed  Profits  of  Con- 
trolled Foreign  Corporations 
"Sec.  985.  Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
come or  Unitxd  Statzs  Share- 

HOLDKRS. 

"(a)   Amounts IMCLUBK). — 

"(1)  In  CKirotAL. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
18  a  contooUed  foreign  corporation  (as  de- 
fined tn  section  957)    for  an  uninterrupted 
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period  of  30  days  or  more  during  any  tax- 
able year,  every  person  who  is  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  in  section 
951(b)  )  of  such  corporation  who  owns  (-with- 
in the  meaning  of  siectlon  958)  stock  In  suCh 
corporation  on  the  last  day  In  such  year  on 
which  such  corporation  Is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  shall  include  in  his  gross 
income,  for  his  taxable  year  In  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 

"(2)      Pro     RATA     SHARE     OF     EARNINGS     AND 

PROFITS. — A  United  States  shareholder's  pro 
rata  share  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is 
the  amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
bolder  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958)  In  such  corporation  if  on  the  last  day, 
in  its  taxable  year,  ou  which  the  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it 
had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  shareholders 
an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  Its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year,  as  (U)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (11)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section  958) 
such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Proffts. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312 (m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations. 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
de&clts  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1974, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  Item  of  Income 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  Is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country. 

"(c)  Coordination  WrrH  Election  or  a 
ftjREiGN  Investment  Company  to  Distribute 
Income— A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  sharehold- 
er (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247(c)) 
pf  a  foreign  investment  company  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  under  section  1247 
Is  In  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  Include 
In  gross  Income,  for  such  taxable  year,  any 
amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Poreion  Person- 
"XL  Holding  Company  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for 
his  taxable  year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income  Included  in  gross 
Income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  oi  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  Included  in  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  Included  In  gross 
Income  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
551(b). 


"(e)  Adjustments  and  Fosxign  Tax 
Credits. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretarj-  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  Adjustments  to  the  basis  of  stock  on 
account  of  earnings  and  profits  taxed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  961  (relating  to  increases 
and  reductions  In  basis  on  account  of  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  subpart  P  income)  : 

"(2)  Elimination  of  double  taxation  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and  profits  when 
distributed  shall  be  made  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  959  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  previously  taxed  sub- 
part P  income ) ;  and 

" (3 )  Corporations  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
paid  mcome.  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid)  by  foreign  cor- 
porations to  a  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
special  rules  set  forth  In  section  960." 

(b)  Section  951  (relating  to  taxation  of 
Subpart  F  Income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  .subsection. 

"(e)  Taxable  Years  Ending  Atteh  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. — No  amount  shall  be  required 
to  be  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  under  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  paragraph  (l)(A)(ll)  of  such 
subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  ending 
after  December  31.  1974." 

(c)  Section  1243(d)(1)  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  gain  on  sale  of  stock  In  certain  for- 
eign corporations)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  951"  each  time  It  appears 
and  Inserthig  In  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
951  or  985' .  and  by  striking  out^'under  sec- 
tion 959"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "un- 
der section  959  or  986(e)  (2)", 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
foreign  corporations  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974.  and  to  taxable  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  within  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign 
corporations  end. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  Exemption  for  a 
Disc. 

(a)  Section  991  (relating  to  tax  exemp- 
tion of  a  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following :  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1974." 

(b)  Section  992(a)  (relating  to  definition 
of  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Ttrmination. — No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974." 
Sec.  10.  Repeai.  or  Deduction  tor  Western 
Hemisphere   Trade   Corporations. 

(a)  Part  rn  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subpart  C  (relating  to  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations) . 

(b)  Section  170(b)(2)  (relating  to  chari- 
table deductions  for  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Section  172(d)  (relating  to  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (5) 

(d)  Section  1503  (relating  to  consolidated 
returns)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Section  1662(b)  (4)  (relating  to  multi- 
ple surtax  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  922  (relating  to  special  deduc- 
tion for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpora- 
tions) ". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  sifter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act. 


Sec.  11.  Repeal  OF  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System. 

(a)  Section  I67(m)  (relating  to  the  Asset 
Depreciation   Range   System)    Is   repealed. 

(b)  Section  J67(a)  (relating  to  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  (Including  the  provisions  for 
the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  use- 
ful life  of  property  In  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  April  30,  1974.  The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  April  30,  1974.  but  It  shall 
not  apply  to  property  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  before  May  1,  1974  If  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made  to  have  the  provisions 
of  section  I67(m)  applicable  to  such 
property. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Clark  •  : 

S.  3438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order 
to  expand  the  planning  and  rail  service 
continuation  subsidy  authority  under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators Humphrey,  Schweiker,  and  Clark, 
and  I  are  today  reintroducing  legislation 
which  we  offered  last  December  to  pre- 
serve and  upgrade  the  quality  of  rail 
services  to  rural  America. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973,  Senator  Htjmphrey  and 
I  proposed  two  amendments,  one  to  man- 
date a  comprehensive  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  branch  line  abandonments  on 
our  -Nation's  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental requirements  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  continue  serv- 
ice along  essential  lines  which  would 
otherwise  be  discontinued.  Our  second 
amendment  would  have  placed  a  2  year 
morltorium  on  railroad  abandonments 
pending  completion  of  the  study  and  the 
implementation  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams to  effectively  utilize  Federal  rail 
service  continuation  grants.  These 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  unfortunately,  they  were  dropped 
from  the  bill  during  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  our  amend- 
ments in  the  form  of  a  clean  bill,  the 
Rural  Rail  Preservation  Act  of  1974. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  even 
more  critical  today  than  it  was  just  a 
few  months  ago.  Since  then,  24  new  ap- 
plications for  branch  line  abandonments 
have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  cases  now  pending  to  197.  If 
each  of  these  abandonments  is  ultimately 
granted  by  the  Commission — and  since 
1960  the  ICC  has  approved  more  than  97 
percent  of  the  requests  they  have  re- 
ceived— rural  America  stands  to  lose 
more  than  3,300  miles  of  track. 

During  1974  our  Nation's  farmers  will 
be  expanding  their  production  of  wheat 
by  15  percent  and  of  com  by  15  percent. 
Growing  world  demand  for  food  means 
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that  our  agricultural  commun  ties  will 
p.eed  ever  greater  quantities  of  seed, 
fertilizer,  machinery;  and  thes  will  be 
shipping  unprecedented  quan  ities  of 
grain  to  market. 

Even  at  somewhat  lower  pr  xluction 
leveLs  in  1973,  rural  areas  throug  lout  the 
midwest  and  virtually  every  othi  r  region 
in  the  country  suffered  costly  df  lays  and 
bottlenecks  in  seeking  to  move  ti  eir  com- 
modities to  market  and  to  brini  in  sup- 
plies of  fertilizer  for  spring  danting. 
These  problems  are  not  gettini  better; 
they  are  getting  worse,  and  if  w  e  do  not 
find  ways  to  solve  them.  consum«  rs  in  the 
years  ahead  will  also  suffer  fror  i  higher 
prices  for  the  food  they  eat. 

Incredibly,  the  adminlstratioi  I's  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  not  to  provide 
assistance  to  rural  communities  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  quality  c  f  trans- 
portation services;  it  is  ra  her  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  brar  :h  line 
abandonments. 

Over  the  past  3  years  alo  le.  rail 
abandonments  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  7,800  miles  of  tra«k  to  rural  cc  mmuni- 
tles.  Now.  in  an  effort  to  furth<  r  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  abandcKime  its.  the 
ICC  is  attempting  to  expedite  a  landon- 
ments  on  lines  which  handle  a  v  ilxime  of 
fewer  than  34  carloads  per  n;  Je  each 
year.  According  to  a  study  by  me  Iowa 
State  Government,  the  new  34- car  rule 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  19  p<  rcent  of 
the  State's  nearly  7,500  miles  of  rail  line 
through  abandonment.  Other  St  ites  face 
equal  or  more  severe  problems  vith  the 
34-car  rule. 

Instead  of  hastening  the  d(  mise  of 
America's  rural  treinsportatlon  system, 
the  Federal  Government  ougtl  t  to  be 
moving  to  upgrade  that  systei  i.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  modernize  i  ail  lines 
that  would  be  profitable  if  on  y  track 
and  roadbed  were  restored  to  an  i  dequate 
condition. 

Beyond  the  issues  of  food  pr  >duction 
and  the  impact  on  rural  growth  and  de- 
velopment, there  are  other  majoi  reasons 
why  our  policy  of  accelerat  ng  rail 
abandanoments  should  be  reexai  nlned. 

First,  there  is  the  question  o  energy 
use.  Studies  show  that  trains  c  in  move 
each  ton  of  freight  for  from  on;-fourth 
to  one-seventh  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired by  trucks.  At  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion faces  an  energy  crisis,  we  )ught  to 
be  encouraging,  not  abandonii  g,  fuel- 
efficlent  methods  of  transportatli  in. 

Second,  in  terms  of  envirc  timental 
quality,  trains  generate  less  >ollutlon 
and  require  less  land  than  all  ernatlve 
means  of  transportation. 

Third,  in  terms  of  our  Natioi  's  social 
goals.  I  believe  we  ought  to  ;arefully 
evaluate  the  effects  of  a  polic  /  which 
makes  it  even  more  difficult  fc  r  people 
to  earn  a  decent  living  in  the  rountry- 
slde.  We  ought  to  find  out  the  1:  noact  of 
abandonments  on  employment  e  nd  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  rural  coi  nmunity 
residents.  We  ought  to  examine  .he  costs 
to  railroad  employees  and  others  who^re 
affected. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Htjmpi  riy  and 
I  introduce  today  does  not  argu(  that  all 
railroad  abandonments  are  wr  )ng.  We 
are  not  s  lying  that  every  bra  ich  line 
must  be  preserved  indefinitely.  1  [owever, 


we  do  believe  that  before  our  Nation  is 
irrevocably  committed  to  a  policy  of 
widespread  rail  abandonments,  we  ought 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  where  we  are 
going.  Our  bill  would  provide  the  mecha- 
nism to  determine  the  costs,  benefits  and 
alternatives  to  rail  abandonments,  not 
just  rural  America  but  to  our  N?tion  as 
a  whole.  If  we  find  that  the  total  costs  of 
abandoning  a  branch  line  exceed  the 
benefits,  our  proposal  would  enable 
States  and  local  communities  to  assure 
that  service  will  be  continued.  The  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
provides  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  up  to  70  percent 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  essential  branch 
lines  in  operation  if  they  are  located 
in  the  Northeast  Rail  Emergency  Region. 
The  bill  which  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 
introduce  today  would  extend  this  same 
program  throughout  the  Nation  to  help 
all  communities  that  are  threatened  by 
the  abandonment  of  rail  service.  It  would 
also  raise  the  authorization  to  carry  out 
the  program  from  $100,000,000  to  $200.- 
000.000  per  year. 

Finally,  to  provide  time  for  study  of 
our  rural  transportation  network  and  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  to 
set  up  programs  to  utilize  rail  service 
continuation  grants,  our  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  2-year  mbratorium 
on  rail  abandonments.  This  moratorium 
could  be  waived  whenever  an  abandon- 
ment request  is  not  opposed  by  any  State, 
county,  or  municipaJity  served  by  the 
line. 

As  evidence  of  the  strong  State  and 
local  support  for  this  measure,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Legis- 
lature on  February  25,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
oaa  along  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 


WE  MUST  PRESERVE  A  SOUND 
RURAL  RAIL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  to  join  with  Senator  Mondale 
In  reintroducing  rail  legislation  which 
we  introduced  last  December  in  the  form 
of  two  amendments  to  the  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1973. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  com- 
bines the  two  amendments  in  the  form 
of  a  clean  bill,  the  Rural  Rail  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  would  require 
a  comprehensive  studv  of  the  impact  of 
branch  line  abandonments  on  our  Na- 
tion's economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental requirements  and  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  continue  ser\'ice  along  es- 
sential lines  which  would  otherwise  be 
discontinued.  A  second  feature  of  the 
legislation  would  place  a  2-year  mora- 
torium on  railroad  abandonments  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  study  and  the  im- 
plementation of  State  and  local  programs 
to  effectively  utilize  Federal  rail  service 
continuation  grants. 

This  legislation  is  needed  today  more 
than  ever.  An  interim  report  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  "Transporta- 
tion in  Rural  America."  which  I  released 
earlier,  makes  It  clear  that  this  bill  is 


required  if  rail  transportation  in  the 
rural  areas  is  not  to  deteriorate  further. 
The  report  concludes : 

There  appears  to  be  an  immediate  need 
for  reexamination  of  the  transportation  situ- 
ation in  rural  America.  The  present  great 
concern  over  the  problem  of  moving  people 
and  goods  froni  place  to  place  in  rural  Amer- 
ica suggests  that  stresses  may  have  reached 
the  crisis  stage. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  recognized  that 
rural  America  faces  a  transportation 
crisis.  The  USDA  study  clearly  supports 
my  contention  that  the  rural  transporta- 
tion crisis  in  1973  was  real. 

We  are  also  facing  a  crisis  in  1974.  On 
March  14  I  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Stafford. 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  urging  that  the  ICC  make 
an  additional  4.000  rail  cars  available  to 
move  fertilizer  to  farmers  for  the  spring 
planting.  This  is  hardly  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  the  Ideal  way  to  meet  our 
transportation  needs. 

The  situation  is  not  likely  to  improve, 
since  we  have  increased  our  acres  planted 
by  about  20  million  for  this  year.  In  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  a  record  acreage  will 
be  planted  this  year  with  an  increase  in 
production  of  about  100  million  bushels 
in  feed  grain.  Last  year  our  rail  system 
broke  down  and  with  this  year's  sharp 
increase  in  production,  I  fall  to  see  how 
we  will  move  the  crop. 

The  administration  response  in  the 
face  of  this  crisis  has  been  to  accelerate 
the  pace  o:"  abandonment.  This  approach 
takes  into  account  the  views  of  the  rail- 
roads but  not  that  of  the  communities. 
The  USDA  report  notes : 

None  of  the  cases  that  were  reviewed  con- 
sidered aggregate  impacts  of  abandonment  on 
communities,  but  effects  on  railroads  were 
always  con.sidered. 

We  may  wish  to  draw  on  the  Canadian 
experience  in  attempting  to  rationalize 
our  own  rail  system.  As  in  our  case,  grain 
exports  are  important  to  the  Canadian 
economy,  and  they  move  grains  from  the 
provinces  by  rail  imder  "Crow's  Nest 
Pass"  rates,  estimated  to  be  less  than  50 
percent  of  total  costs. 

Beyond  these  immediate  concerns, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  wholesale 
abandonment  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. I  am  not  saying  that  there 
.should  be  no  abandonments,  but  I  do 
feel  that  with  the  present  energy  crisis 
we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  phasing 
down  our  rail  system.  We  need  to  take 
steps  to  outline  a  rational  transportation 
policy  and  begin  to  upgrade  our  rural 
rail  system. 

We  also  need  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  long-run  impact  of  our  rail  pol- 
icy on  the  economic  life  of  our  rural 
communities.  While  rail  transportation 
may  be  only  one  factor  In  the  economy 
of  a  rural  area,  it  quite  clearly  is  a  ma- 
jor Ingredient  in  keeping  and  attracting 
industry  in  rural  communities. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  the  time  required  to  take 
a  thorough  and  analytical  look  at  this 
que  tion. 

As  we  consider  the  problems  facing  our 
rural  communities  today,  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  we  neeo  to  do 
more  to  help  these  areas  not  only  sur- 
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Vive  but  receive  a  fair  break.  On  this 
basis,  the  bill  makes  good  sense  and 
should  be  speedily  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3438 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Rail  Preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  Act". 

NATIONAI.    8TI7DIXS    AND    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  204  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Preparation. —  (1)  Within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secrettiry  shaU  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive report  containing  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
geographic  zones  within  the  region  at  and 
between  which  rail  service  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  criteria  upon  which  such 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  based; 
and  (2)  within  300  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ot  the  Rural  Rail  Preservation  and 
Improvement  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  containing  his 
conclusions  with  respect  to  essential  rail 
service  within  the  Nation  in  the  area  out- 
side the  region,  and  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  geographic  zones  at  and  between 
which  raU  service  should  be  provided.  The 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  basis  for  the  identi- 
fication of  such  geographic  zones  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas,  groups  of 
such  areas,  coxinties,  or  groups  of  counties 
having  slmUar  economic  characteristics  such 
as  mining,   manufacturing,  or  farming. 

"(b)  Submission. — Upon  completion,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  the 
Office,  the  Association,  the  Governor  and 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  each  State 
studied  in  the  report,  local  governments, 
consumer  organizations,  environmental 
groups,  the  public,  and  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  shall  further  cause  a  copy  of  each 
report  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(c)  Transportation  Policy. — Within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Rail  Preservation  and  Improvement  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  formulate  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  national  transportation  policy. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors in  formulating  this  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  Including  the  need  for  coor- 
dinated development  and  Improvement  of 
all  modes  of  transportation,  and  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  priority  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  each  such  mode." 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(e)  Other  Studies. — Within  300  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  final  system 
plan,  the  Office  shall,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary-  and  the  Association — 

"(1)  study,  evaluate,  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Secretary's  report  on  essential 
rail  services  within  the  Nation,  which  is  re- 
quired under  section  204(a)  (2)  of  this  title, 
and  the  Secretary's  formulation  for  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  which  Is  re- 
qiUred  under  section  204(c)  of  this  title. 
The  Office  shall  solicit,  study,  and  evaluate 
comments,  with  respect  to  the  content  of 
such  documents  and  the  subject  matter 
thereof,  from  the  same  categories  of  persons 
and  governments  listed  in  subsection  (d) 
(1)  of  this  section  but  without  any  geo- 
graphical lii^tatlons;  and 

"(2)  prepare  a  detailed  Information  sur- 
vey and  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies 
With  resi)ect  to  States  outside  the  region  cov- 


ering the  same  material  required  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  studied  by  the  Association  with  re- 
spect to  the  region  under  section  202(b)  of 
this  Act.  including  a  comprehensive  report  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Secretary,  and  the  Congress  and 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register." 

REPORT     AND    PARTIAL     MORATORIUM     ON 
ABANDONMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  304  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(f)  Report  on  Abandonments  and  Partial 
Moratorium. — The  CommLsslon  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Rural  RaU  Preservation 
and  Improvement  Act  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  anticipated  effect,  Including  the 
environmental  Impact,  of  abandonments  In 
States  outside  the  region.  No  carrier  subject 
to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
shall  abandon,  during  a  period  of  730  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act,  all 
or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  (or  op)er- 
atlon  thereof)  outside  the  region,  the  aban- 
donment of  which  is  opp)osed  by  any  State, 
county,  or  municipality  served  by  that  line.". 

EXPANSION      OP      RAH.      SERVICE       CONTINUATION 
SUBSroY     AND     LOAN     AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402 
of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "The  operation  of 
rail  properties  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  Issued  a  certificate  of  aban- 
donment within  five  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  remain 
in  condition  for  raU  service  shall,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  be  eli- 
gible for  such  subsidies.". 

(b)  Such  section  402  Is  further  amended 
by  strlUng  out  "In  the  region"  wherever 
appearing  therein. 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  402  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$90,000,000"  and 
inserting  ih  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

A  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  and  the 
President  to  Stop  RaUroad  Abandonment 

Whereas,  maintaining  adequate,  competi- 
tive transportation  facilities  is  equally  vital 
to  Industry,  business  and  all  consumers;  and 

Whereas,  raUrofUl  service  is  particularly 
vital  to  hundreds  of  Minnesota  communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  Minnesota's  biggest  Industry, 
agriculture,  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
railroads  to  move  Its  production  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  Its  millions  of  tons  of  farm 
grains  to  market;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  rail  freight  service 
that  has  already  occurred  and  the  continued 
loss  of  freight  service  that  is  programmed 
by  the  raUroads  for  abandonment  of  most 
branch  lines  and  some  sections  of  primary 
rail  arteries  has  had  and  will  increasingly 
have  a  disastrous  economic  Impact  upon  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  Its  citizens;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  appropriate  federal 
agencies  declare  a  moratorium  on  all  further 
raUroad  abandonments  immediately  until  a 
study  Is  completed  and  it  is  determined  if 
reasonable  transportation  alternatives  are 
available  to  the  public,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congressional  Delegation 
of  this  State,  to  the  I»resldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
the  ■  Chairmen  of  the  United  States  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Transpwrtation 
and  Commerce,  and  to  the  major  farm  orga- 
nizations requesting  their  support  for  the 
enactment  of  this  program.  • 


and  food,  a  resource  that  should  be  used  to 
make  things  run  more  smoothly  is  Instead 
being  destroved. 

Rails. 

The  country  is  criss-crossed  with  railroad 
tracks.  Study  the  fine  lines  on  a  hlgliway 
map  of  Minnesota  as  the  most  Immediate 
example.  You'll  have  to  look  a  bit,  but  they 
are  there:  webs  of  steel  rail  reaching  out 
from  major  population  and  Industrial  cen- 
ters to  the  raw  materials  that  support  them 

Trouble  is.  the  railroads  of  America  can't 
seem  to  wait  to  get  out  of  the  branch  line 
business.  They  call  it  abandonment  and  it  is 
done  in  the  Interest  of  economy.  The  railroad 
goes  to  the  government  (Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission)  and  says.  "Gee,  this  line 
doesn't  generate  enough  business  to  justify 
operating  it  any  more."  All  too  often,  the 
ICC  has  bought  the  argument. 

In  Minnesota,  trackage  has  been  reduced 
from  8.106  miles  In  1964  to  7.675  miles  in 
1972  (remember  this  date).  There  are  10 
abandonment  proposals  pending  In  the  state 
that  Involve  additional  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  state  has  consistently  fought  abandon- 
ments, and  has  rarely  won  State  and  user 
forces  in  northwestern  Wisconsin  arc  fight- 
ing proposed  abandonment  of  some  77  miles 
of  track  in  the  Ashland-Hayward-Bayfleld 
area.  The  product  there  is  pulpwood. 

Opponents  of  the  whole  process  have  pro- 
tested that  often  the  lack  of  business  cited 
as  Justification  for  abandonment  is  nothing 
but  a  reflection  of  poor  service.  Would-be 
pulpwood  shippers  in  Wisconsin,  for  exam- 
ple, say  the  W(xid  is  there,  by  the  right-of- 
way,  but  there  are  no  cars  to  carry  it. 

The  railroads'  economic  arguments  for 
abandoning  branch  lines  have  generally  pre- 
vailed in  ICC  hearings.  In  fact,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  make  things 
easier  on  the  railroads.  A  bill  is  pending  In 
Congress,  backed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  railroads  to  abandon  money-losing 
branches  without  considering  any  other  fac- 
tors such  as  need  for  the  service  and  the 
Impact  of  abandonment  on  farms  and  in- 
dustries served  by  the  branch  line.  These  are 
things  now  supposedly  considered  in  ICC 
hearings. 

This  is  going  on  at  a  time  when  truckers, 
caught  up  In  a  fuel-price  squeeze,  are  asking 
to  haul  trailer-trains  on  highways;  at  a  time 
when  America  Is  rethinking  "its  highway 
building  philosophy;  at  a  time  when  farmers 
are  having  difficulty  getting  products  to  mar- 
ket; at  a  time  when  energy  conservation  is 
supposed  to  be  the  byword. 

As  noted,  rail  users  and  the  states  they 
live  In  have  had  little  luck  fighting  aban- 
donment on  their  own  economic  grounds,  but 
there's  a  delightful  touch  of  another  current 
trend  here  (we  saved  the  good  news  until 
last).  A  federal  Judge  In  New  York  has  told 
the  ICC  It  can't  approve  any  more  abandon- 
ments without  first  filing  an  environmental 
impact  statement. 

So  the  ICC  has  this  bit  of  pap>erwork  fac- 
ing it.  The  Judge's  ruling  Is  being  appealed. 
The  ICC  has  about  100  abandonment  pro- 
posals on  the  shelf,  including  those  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  and  won't  even  hold 
hearings  on  them  until  the  air  is  cleared. 
Minnesota  hasn't  had  an  abandonment  since 
December  1972,  when  the  proposals  began 
piling  up. 

Let  us  use  this  environmental  grace  pe- 
riod to  find  a  way  to  put  railroads  to  use 
Instead  of  finding  quicker  ways  to  tear  up 
track. 


Off  the  Main  Line 
While  America  agonizes  over  related  crises 
in  energy,  the  environment,  transportation 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3439.  A  bill  to  be  cited  as  "The  Na- 
tional Fuel  Economy  Testing  Act  of 
1974."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Economy  Testing  Act  of  1974 
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formally   gives  the  U.S 
Protection  Agency  statutory 
test  and  publish  the  fuel  economy 
cars  and  trucks. 

This  bill  amends  section   1 
(11.  title  42,  of  the  United  Statej 
This  particular  section  of  the 
Act  gives  the  Adniinistrator  of 
authority  to  test  any  new  motor 
that  has  been  submitted  by  a 
turer  to  determine  whether  the 
conforms  with  the  auto  emissioi 
tations  established  in  1857-1  of   ■ 

Legislation  is  needed  to  formally 
thorize  one  department  of  the 
ment  as  the  agency  responsible 
viding  the  American  consumer 
and  useful  information  on  fuel 
EPA  has  been  operating  an 
research  program  since  1972  to 
questions  surrounding   the   relr 
between  fuel  economy  and  auto 
control  systems.  In  fact,  EPA  h 
piled  and  used  information  on  ' 
formance  tests  that  date  back  to 
In  his  energy  message  of  April  1 
the  President  directed  the  EPA  ' 
eration   with   the  Council  on 
mental  Quality  to  develop  and 
ment  a  program  to  inform  the  pi  iblic 
to  the   fuel  economy  characteriltics 
their  cars  and  trucks.  EPA's 
economy    report   was   published 
Federal  Register  of  May  2,  1973 
ered  1973  model  cars  and  trucks 
that  time  EPA  has  tested  and 
fuel  economy  data  in  conjunctic  n 
tests  they  are  mandated  to  perlorm 
determine  whether  new  velilcles  njeet 
air     pollutlcn     regulations 
within  section  202  of  the  Clean 
Since  there  was  no  statutory 
requiring  automakers  to  make 
to  the  public  reliable  fuel  econoi*y 
on    cars    available    for    purchase 
launched  a  voluntary  fuel  econcm 
beling    program.    The    groundn^es 
that  program  were  published  in 
eral  Register  on  Augixst  27.  1974 

Under   this   program, 
were  encouraged  to  place  on 
label  that  reflected  fuel  economy- 
Two  labels  were  available  for  use  : 
a  general  label  that  showed  the 
fuel   economy,   and   the   range 
economies,  for  cars  by  weight 
gether  with  an  indication  of  the 
class  into  which  the  vehicle  on 
the  label  is  attached  falls:  and 
a  vehicle-specific  label  with  all 
above  data  plus  the  specific  fuel 
measured  for  the  vehicle  on  wh^ch 
label  is  attached.  Although  no 
turer  opted  for  the  vehicle -specific 
almost  all  domestic  and  foreign 
facturers  agreed  to  post  the 
described   above.   Manufacturers 
senting  about  95  percent  of  all 
sold  in  the  United  States  agreed 
ticipate. 

These  labels  began  to  go  on 
fall  of  1973:  the  only  problem 
program  has  been  that,  on  the 
tary  basis  on  which  the  labels  ar< 
to  cars,  some  dealers  are  remov 
EPA  has  been  unable  to  take  an; 
against  it  other  than  to  publl<|y 
demn   these   removals   at   every 
tunlty.  The  public  response  to 
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has  exceeded  EPAs  expectations.  The 
requests  for  more  information  have  been 
so  great  that  EPA's  publications  are  now 
out  of  print,  and  additional  copies  have 
been  ordered.  Clearly,  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation being  provided  to  potential  car 
buyers  is  of  a  nature  for  which  there  is 
a  great  public  demand. 

The  mandatory  labeling  program  pro- 
posed for  the  1975  model  year  would 
carry  out  the  concept  for  the  vehicle- 
specific  label— second  label— available 
but  not  used  in  the  voluntary  labelmg 
program,  and  would  make  participation 
mandatory.  It  would  also  prohibit  re- 
moval of  the  label  by  the  dealer,  and 
thus  would  put  the  label  on  every  car  In 
the  showroom 

There  Is  really  only  one  significant 
criticism  that  has  been  levied  against  the 
EPA-publlshed  fuel  economy  data.  That 
criticism  is  that  the  current  EPA  test 
procedure  does  not  represent  all  types  of 
driving  that  happen  in  the  real  world. 
This  is  valid,  and  Is  being  rectified.  The 
FTP  represents  city /suburban  driving  of 
a  type  accounting  for  slightly  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  vehicle  miles  in  the 
U.S.  Fuel  economy  under  relatively 
steady-state  highway  driving  is  normally 
better,  but  is  not  represented  by  the  cur- 
rent EPA  data.  However,  this  Is  In  no 
way  a  disabling  deficiency.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  EPA  fuel  economy  label- 
ing program  Is  to  provide  reliable  data 
on  the  relative  fuel  economy  of  cars  that 
are  available  for  purchase;  there  is  no 
technical  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
relative  fuel  economy  under  highway 
driving  conditions  would  be  markedly 
different  from  city/suburban  driving. 
The  current  city/suburban  fuel  economy 
data  published  by  EPA  applies  to  more 
than  half  of  the  vehicle  miles,  and  thus 
represents  a  major  step  forward  from 
the  earlier  situation  in  which  there  were 
many  wholly  inconsistent  and  unex- 
plained data  on  the  fuel  economy  of  in- 
dividual cars. 

EPA  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers — SAE — has  de- 
veloped a  technique  by  which  it  has  add- 
ed a  highway -driving  mode  to  the  fuel 
economy  test,  as  well  as  by  which  EPA 
can  make  certain  minor  Improvements  to 
Its  current  Federal  emission  test  proce- 
dure— FTP— test  cycle  to  better  account 
for  such  factors  as  road  load  and  wind 
resistance  of  Individual  cars.  EPA  has 
added  these  refinements  to  its  testing 
program  for  the  1975  model  year  cars. 

The  energy  crisis  has  made  us  all 
acutely  aware  of  how  many  miles  per 
gallon  our  cars  and  trucks  get.  The  man- 
datory posting  of  fuel  economy  will  be  a 
helpful  tool  consumers  can  use  when 
they  are  shopping  for  a  new  car.  Con- 
sequently, several  other  government 
agencies  have  expressed  an  Interest  In 
operating  the  program.  The  auto  Indus- 
try would  like  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  do  the  testing,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  expressed  an  In- 
terest in  the  program,  and  now  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  an- 
nounced it  will  decide  who  Is  to  get  the 
program  since  there  is  no  statutory  basis 
for  the  project. 
This  bill  would  give  the  EPA  the  sta- 


tutory authority  for  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  five  basic  reasons  that 
make  EPA  the  compelling  choice  as  the 
agency  most  capable  of  discharging  this 
responsibility. 

First.  EPA  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  in  the  field  of  auto  emis- 
sion control.  It  has  developed  the  high- 
est degree  of  expertise  in  the  field  of  fuel 
economy  measurement  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government  that  are 
interested  in  acquiring  the  program. 

Second,  the  measurement  of  fuel  econ- 
omy is  already  an  integral  part  of  the 
tests  EPA  must  perform  according  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  When  testing  cars  for 
emissions.  EPA  records  the  mass  of  "car- 
bon" monoxide,  unburned  hydro-"car- 
bon."  and  "carbon"  dioxide  that  comes 
from  the  tailpipe.  The  word  "carbon"  is 
quoted  in  each  of  these  terms  because.  In 
this  manner,  there  is  measured  the  total 
amount  of  carbon  emitted  by  the  car  over 
a  7  5-mlle  trip.  The  only  possible  source 
of  this  carbon  In  the  exhaust  stream  is 
the  fuel  burned  by  the  engine  during  the 
trip.  Gasoline  Is  a  hydrocarbon  fuel— the 
r  mount  of  carbon  contained  In  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  is  known.  Thus,  it  Is  possible 
by  this  method  to  determine  the  fuel 
economy  of  a  car  while  operated  on  the 
FTP  for  the  purpose  of  emission  testing. 
This  carbon-balance  measurement 
technique  is  at  least  as  accurate  as  any 
other  method  of  measuring  the  amoimt 
of  fuel  used  during  a  trip. 

The  fuel  economy  data  is  computed 
on  the  same  equipment  used  for  the  auto 
emission  testing.  It  can  be  performed  by 
the  same  EPA  personnel  who  perform  the 
car  emission  tests.  And  it  takes  only 
another  10  minutes.  There  Is  almost  no 
additional  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
when  EPA  does  the  testing. 

If  the  program  were  shifted  to  another 
department  more  equipment  would  have 
to  be  purchased,  more  people  would  have 
to  be  hired,  more  tax  dollars  spent  to 
duplicate  something  that  can  be  done 
expertly,  and  cheaply  by  the  EPA. 

Third,  a  shift  of  the  tests  to  another 
agency  would  incur  more  costs  for  the 
manufacturer  if  they  had  to  deal  with 
two  separate  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  measurement  of  highly  re- 
lated vehicle  parameters. 

Fourth,  fuel  economy  can  be  a  trade- 
off for  emission  control;  a  car  that  does 
not  meet  emission  standards  cannot  be 
permitted  to  generate  official  fuel  econ- 
omy data.  Any  other  agency  measuring 
fuel  economy  would  also  have  to  measure 
emissions  from  each  car,  to  assure  that 
It  Is  not  testing  a  specially  calibrated  car 
that  gives  exaggerated  fuel  economy 
values. 

Fifth.  ETA  is  an  independent  agency. 
It  has  consistently  been  at  the  center 
of  some  of  the  more  controversial  envi- 
ronmental, energy,  and  fiscal  arguments. 
EPA  has  resisted  special  Interest  pres- 
sure on  a  wide  range  of  issues  and  has 
strlved  to  provide  the  American  public 
with  candid  unbiased  and  useful  facts. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  National  Fuel 
Economy  Testing  Act  of  1974,prlnted  in 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3439 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  National  Fuel 
Economy    Testing    Act    of    1974". 

Stc.  2.  1857f-5(a)(l),  Title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"Concurrently  with  such  testing  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  and  publish  the 
fuel  economy  of  such  vehicles  and  engines." 


By  Mr.   MATHIAS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Javits,     Mr.     Hart,     and    Mr. 
Pearson  I  : 
S.  3440.  A  bin  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  Interception  of  com- 
munications by  electronic  and  ither  de- 
vice.s,  for  the  entering  of  any  residence, 
for  the  opening  of  any  mail,  for  the  in- 
spection or  procurement  of  certain  rec- 
ords, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A    PEOPOSAI.    TO    STRENGTHEN     CONSTITDTIONAL 
PROCESSES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  critical  turning  point  in 
American  history.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  back  and  look  objectively  at  events 
of  recent  years,  and  while  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  travesty  of  a  political 
burglary  and  the  subsequent  coverup 
from  the  larger  and  more  important  Is- 
sues, it  is  vital  for  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States  that  we  do  so. 
The  revelations  of  Watergate  have  In- 
cluded, to  our  sorrow  as  well  as  to  our  en- 
lightenment, evidence  that  suggests  cov- 
ert attacks  upon  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  these  attempts  would 
have  been  to  substitute  arbitrary  and 
secretive  procedures  for  the  open  proc- 
esses of  our  constitutional  government 
in  the  Interests  of  "efficiency,"  "national 
security"  or  emotional  calls  to  patriotism. 
It  has  further  been  revealed  that  some  of 
our  fundamental  constitutional  guaran- 
tees have  been  abridged  and  justified  by 
recourse  to  alleged  "higher  necessitie.';" 
such  as  "national  security"  or  "foreign 
policy." 

The  Increasing  demands  of  technology 
and  the  growing  power  of  bureaucratic 
structures  have  proven  to  be  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  freedom  and,  indeed,  to 
the  survival  of  humanity  itself.  Water- 
gate is  merely  another  reminder  of  the 
great  dangers  that  face  not  only  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States  but  hiunan 
freedom  everywhere.  The  most  pressing 
clangers  are  not  from  our  potential  ene- 
mies but  from  our  own  uncontrolled 
power.  The  ultimate  concern  is  survival; 
but  the  choice  is  our  own.  Shall  we  be 
ruled  by  technology  and  be  overwhelmed 
by  nuclear  annihilation,  or  shall  we 
make  technology  serve  the  needs  of  man? 
We  can  control  the  technology  of  nu- 
clear weapons  only  by  agreements  be- 
tween nations  and  within  nations  to  re- 
move the  scourge  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

No  less  significant  than  the  overhang- 
ing apocalyptic  dangers  of  imcontrolled 
technology  are  the  dangers  posed  by  the 
Imperatives  of  efficient  bureaucracies 
and  increasingly  centralized  power.  We 


are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
those  in  power  over  the  years,  here  and 
elsewhere,  have  used  the  "needs  of 
state."  "national  seciu-ity,"  or  "foreign 
policy,"  or  similar  euphemisms  as  rea- 
sons to  set  aside  rational  debate  and 
open  inquiry  upon  national  Issues  so  nec- 
essary to  the  effective  operation  of  con- 
stitutional processes.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  Watergate  Is  symto- 
matic  of  larger  threats  to  our  liberties, 
threats  latent  in  our  society  for  many 
years. 

How  the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the 
people  act  In  the  coming  months  will  de- 
termine, in  large  measure,  whether  the 
United  States  will  return  to  an  open, 
truly  democratic  Government  whose  de- 
cisions are  made  upon  the  basis  of  full 
and  reasoned  debate  by  all  three 
branches  in  their  several  ways,  or 
whether  it  will  make  its  major  decisions 
outside  of  prescribed  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  continue  along  the  path  of  au- 
thoritarian rule.  This  is  the  underlying 
challenge  we  must  face;  and  this  is  the 
challenge  to  freedom  we  must  overcome. 
The  particular  wrongs  revealed  by 
Watergate  are  In  the  process  of  being 
corrected.  The  courts  are  acting  upon 
the  investigations  and  findings  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  office.  We  can  ex- 
pect at  the  end  of  2  or  3  years,  as  Special 
Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  has  recently 
informed  us,  that  all  those  implicated  in 
Watergate  wUl  be  brought  before  the 
bar  of  justice  and  through  trials  by  their 
peers  will  receive  judgment. 

Congress  has  already  begun  to  take 
steps  to  correct,  through  legislation, 
abuses  that  have  been  revealed  by  Water- 
gate. Significant  steps  have  already  been 
made  on  campaign  reform.  And  other  re- 
forms will  be  made  following  upon  the 
findings  made  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Watergate  issues  when  it 
issues  Its  final  report  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  most  important  impact  of  Water- 
gate has  been  on  the  public.  Through  the 
press,  TV,  and  journals,  citizens  through- 
out this  land  have  begim  to  examine  not 
only  the  quality  of  government,  but  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  view  that  the  work  of 
journalists,  scholars,  and  lawyers  and 
people  in  every  profession  and  walk  of 
life  will  contribute  to  the  growing  con- 
cern that  safeguards  to  our  constitutional 
government  be  strengthened,  so  that  en- 
croachments made  by  those  who  would 
have  the  United  States  governed  by  arbi- 
trary power  will  not  be  made  again. 

The  greatest  task  that  faces  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  repair  the  cracks  in  the  foim- 
datlons  of  our  constitutional  government 
revealed  by  Watergate.  The  most  serious 
of  the  many  Watergate  Issues  that  has 
been  revealed  are  contained  in  the  so- 
called  Huston  Plan  which,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  admission  in  his  speech  of 
May  22,  authorized  activities  which 
abridged  the  guarantees  of  the  fourth 
amendment. 

The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  Issue,  but 
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upon  probably  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  pierEons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

It  is  evident  from  the  various  Water- 
gate investigations  that  protections  of 
individuals  under  the  fourth  amendment 
had  been  repeatedly  violated.  It  is  also 
evident  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  establish  through  statute  what  is 
meant  by  "unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision. 
United  States  against  United  States  Dis- 
trict Coiu-t  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan  et  al.  of  June  19.  1972.*urged 
the  Congress  to  clarify  the  issue  with 
regard  to  so-called  national  security 
matters,  because  no  statutory  guidelines 
exist.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  pro- 
vided guidelines  delimiting  the  activities 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
domestic  criminal  area.  Watergate,  the 
Houston  Plan,  and  the  many  examples 
of  abuse  of  the  fourth  amendment  re- 
vealed by  current  investigations  make  it 
necessary,  in  my  view,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  these  abates  by  remedial 
statutory  action. 

The  problems  raised  by  Watergate 
which  have  threatened  the  efficacy  of 
the  fourth  amendment  were  well  under- 
stood by  Justice  Brandels  In  his  opinion 
written  for  the  Olmstead  case  in  1927 
(277  U.S.  438)  which  in  a  prophetic  way 
foretold  many  of  the  problems  we  have 
only  now  come  to  realize  as  such  threats 
to  our  liberties : 

Time  works  changes,  brings  Into  existence 
new  conditions  and  purposes.  Therefore  a 
principle  to  capable  of  wider  application 
than  the  naischlef  which  gave  it  birth. 

This  Is  peculiarly  true  of  constitutions. 
They  are  not  ephemeral  enactments,  designed 
to  meet  passing  occasions.  They  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  "designed 
to  approach  immortality  as  nearly  as  hxiinan 
Institutions  can  approach  It."  The  future  Is 
their  care  and  provision  for  events  of  good 
and  bad  tendencies  of  which  no  prophecy 
can  be  made.  In  the  application  of  a  con- 
stitution, therefore,  our  contemplation  can- 
not be  only  of  what  has  been  but  of  what 
may  be.  Under  any  other  rule  a  constitution 
would  Indeed  be  as  easy  as  application  as 
It  would  be  deficient  in  efflcacy  and  power. 
Its  general  principles  would  have  little  value 
and  be  converted  by  precedent  Into  impotent 
and  lifeless  formulas.  Rlghu  declared  In 
words  might  be  lost  in  reality. 

When  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
were  adopted,  "the  form  that  evil  had  there- 
tofore taken,"  had  been  necessarily  simple. 
Pore©  and  violence  were  then  the  only  means 
known  to  man  by  which  a  Government  could 
directly  effect  self-incrimination.  It  would 
compel  the  Individual  to  testify — a  compul- 
sion effected.  If  need  be,  by  torture. 

It  could  secure  possession  of  his  p^ers 
and  other  articles  Incident  to  his  private 
life — a  seizure  effected,  if  need  be,  by  break- 
ing and  entry.  Protection  against  such  Inva- 
sion of  "the  sanctities  of  a  man's  home  and 
the  privacies  of  life"  was  provided  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendment  by  specific 
language.  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  U.S.  616. 
630.  But  "time  works  changes,  brings  Into 
existence  new  conditions  and  purposes," 
Subtler  and  more  far-reaching  means  of  In- 
vading privacy  have  become  available  to  the 
Government.  Discovery  and  Invention  have 
made  It  possible  for  the  Oovemment,  by 
means  far  more  effective  than  stretching 
upon  the  rack,  to  obtain  disclosure  In  court 
of  what  is  whispered  In  the  closet. 
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With  Justice  Brandeis'  admor  itions  in 
mind.  I  introduce  today  i  with  M  :.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Javits,  \  r.  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Pearson*  a  bill  whlci  would 
strengthen  the  guarantees  of  privacy 
contained  in  the  fourth  amendm  jnt.  The 
bUl.  entitled,  the  Bill  of  Right;  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974.  would,  if  enac  ed,  pro- 
vide firm  statutory  giiidelines  f  )r  "rea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures."  -equired 
because  there  was  probable  caus  s  that  a 
crime  has  been  or  was  abou .  to  be 
committed. 

In  our  view,  the  protections  of  the 
fourth  amendment  should  not  b<  limited 
bv  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  or  any  of  t  le  three 
branches.  Exceptions  for  any  cs  use,  in- 
cluding so-called  "national  s<  curity," 
should  be  made  only  in  accord  w  th  con- 
stitutional processes,  in  these  ca  es  with 
the  requirement  of  a  Federal  couj  t  order, 
an  accounting  of  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
ception, and  the  disposition  of  the  actions 
taken  under  the  exception  in  reports 
made  to  the  appropriate  judic  lal  and 
congressional  bodies  who  shall  In  turn  be 
required  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
individuals  concerned  as  providei  I  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  record  ol  actions 
taken  would  be  made  available,  \  1th  ap- 
propriate protections  for  Individ  uaLs.  in 
order  to  assure  that  those  In  tlie  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  who  must  n  alntain 
oversight  do  not,  in  turn,  ab  ise  the 
fourth  amendment  they  are  imd  sr  oath 
to  protect.  J 

I  know  that  this  bill  will  recel^  e  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Senate  ind  the 
House,  and  that  if  enacted,  wduld  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  freedon  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  and  he  Bill 
of  Rights. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  only  when  our  :  reedom 
has  been  threatened  that  we  con  e  to  an 
understanding  of  how  precious  li  jerty  is 
to  the  human  spirit.  The  trouble  i  times 
which  we  now  live  in  are  a  warni  ig  that 
we  must  act  to  protect  our  basic  1  berties. 
It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress,  i  articu- 
larly.  to  take  those  reasonabl ;  steps 
which  the  times  so  passionately  <  :all  for. 
and  carry  out  our  responsibilitle:  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution  by  enactlni  statu- 
tory guidelines  to  assure  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  Bill  of  Rights  remaiil  secure 
from  the  assaults  of  arbitrary  pdwer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  i\rTi  once 
again  to  the  profound,  still  relevAnt  and 
stirring  words  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
Justice  Brandeis'  opinion  in  olmstead 
against  United  States  written  about  45 
years  ago:  \ 

Decency,  security  and  liberty  allkefdemand 
that  Oovemment  ofBclals  shall  be  sjibjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  4re  com- 
mands to  the  citizen.  In  a  governtnent  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  Government!  will  be 
Imperiled  If  It  falls  to  observe  the  Ifw  scru- 
pulously. Our  Government  Is  the!  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  cj"  for  111. 
It  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  Ixample. 
CYlme  Is  contagious.  If  the  Oovemrfent  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  continpt  for 
law;  It  Invites  every  man  to  becon|e  a  law 
unto  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy.  Td  declare 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  trlmlnal 
law  the  end  Justifies  the  means — td  declare 
that  the  Government  may  commit  crimes 
In  order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  i  private 
citizen — would    bring    terrible    retribution. 
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Against  that  pernicious  doctrine  tbla  Court 
should  resolutely  se^  its  face. 

In  my  view,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Congress  also  must  resolutely  set  its  face 
against  criminal  actions  taken  by  the 
Crovernment  under  the  guise  of  "National 
security"  or  some  such  vagaries  which 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  ends 
justifying  the  means. 

We  have  had  clear  and  unmistakable 
warning,  and  it  is  time  to  act  to  remove 
these  encroachments  upon  our  cherished 
freedoms. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  we  do 
so  with  the  full  recognition  that  in  the 
process  of  hearings  and  debate  and 
study,  that  changes  in  particular  detail 
will  be  required.  We  introduce  this  bill 
with  the  hope  that  through  rational  dis- 
course and  the  consideration  of  the  issue 
by  as  many  of  our  colleagues  as  possible, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  and  efifective 
legislative  solution  to  a  very  serious 
fundamental  constitutional  problem  that 
now  confronts  us. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  Administra- 
tive Practices  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  a  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  been  working  together  over 
the  past  6  months  under  the  able  and 
dedicated  joint  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tors Ervin,  Kennedy,  and  Mdskie  respec- 
tively, to  deal  with  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  absence  of  adequate  con- 
stitutional processes  in  areas  such  as 
those  that  have  been  revealed  in  recent 
wiretap  cases.  This  bill  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, a  result  of  the  fruits  of  6  months  of 
inquiry,  study,  and  consideration  by  the 
joint  subcommittees. 

We  invite  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions of  our  colleagues  and  the  opinions 
and  views  and  suggestions  of  those  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch,  in  the  State 
governments  and  in  bar  associations  and 
universities  throughout  the  country,  so 
that  we  might  come  up  with  the  best 
possible  solution  to  this  problem.  But  v;e 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
to  take  steps  to  meet  this  challenge  to 
constitutional  processes,  and  the  bill  we 
introduce  today  is  submitted  in  the  spirit 
of  seeking  a  solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS    AND    PUKPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  by  Interception  of 
communications,  other  electronic  surveil- 
lance, the  entry  of  dwellings,  opening  mall, 
and  the  lnBp>ectlon  of  and  procuring  of  the 
records  of  telephone,  bank,  credit,  medical, 
or  other  business  or  private  transactions  of 
any  Individual  when  undertaken  by  officials, 
agents,  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
without  a  court  order  Issued  upon  probable 


cause  that  a  crime  has  been  or  Is  about 
to  be  committed,  supported  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized 

(2)  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  laws  and  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  and  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  President  to  execute  the  laws 
and  to  command  the  Armed  Forces  a:.d  other 
security  forces  according  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Congress,  would  not  be 
Impeded  by  requiring  court  orders  for  any 
interception  of  communications,  other  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  the  entry  of  dwellings, 
opening  mall,  or  the  Inspection  of  and  pro- 
curing of  the  records  of  telephone,  bank, 
credit,  medical,  or  other  business  or  private 
transactions  of  any  individual; 

(3)  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  laws  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  the  President  to  execute 
such  laws  should  not  limit  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Any  interception  of  commu- 
nications, other  than  electronic  surveillance, 
the  entry  of  dwellings,  opening  mall,  or  the 
inspection  of  and  procuring  of  the  records 
of  telephone,  bank,  credit,  medical,  or  other 
business  or  private  transactions  of  any  indi- 
vidual which  Is  undertaken  on  any  grounds, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  national  se- 
curity or  foreign  policy,  without  a  court  order 
Issued  upon  probable  cause  that  a  crime 
has  been  or  Is  about  to  be  committed,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation  and  partic- 
ularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized,  con- 
stitutes "an  unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ure" within  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  prohibit  any  interception  of  communica- 
tion, other  electronic  surveillance,  surrepti- 
tious entry,  mall  opening,  or  the  Inspection 
of  and  procuring  of  the  record  of  telephone, 
bank,  credit,  medical  or  other  business  or 
private  transaction  of  any  individual  with- 
out a  court  order  Issued  upon  probable  cause 
that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  com- 
mitted supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

SEARCHES    AND    SEIZURES 

Sec.   3.   Section  2236   of  title   18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2236.  Searches  without  warrant 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  wlUfiiUy — 

"(1)  searches  any  private  dweUlng  used 
and  occupied  as  a  dwelling  without  a  war- 
rant directing  such  search  or  maliciously 
and  without  reasonable  cause  searches  any 
other  building  or  property  without  a  search 
warrant; 

"(2)  procures  or  Inspects  the  records  of 
telephone  calls,  bank,  credit,  medical  or 
other  business  or  private  transactions  of  any 
Individual  without  a  search  warrant  or  the 
consent  of  the  Individual; 

"(3)  opens  any  foreign  or  domestic  maU 
not  directed  to  him  without  a  search  war- 
rant directing  such  opening  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  sender  or  addressee  of  such 
mall  in  violation  of  section  3623(d)  of  title 
39;  or 

"(4)  intercepts,  endeavors  to  Intercept, 
procures  any  other  person  to  Intercept  any 
vrtre  or  oral  communication  except  as  au- 
thorized under  chapter  119; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)(1)  The  provision*  of  section  (a)(1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person — 

"(A)  serving  a  warrant  of  arrest; 
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"(B)  arresting  or  attempting  to  arrest  a 
person  committing  or  attempting  to  com- 
mit an  offense  In  his  presence,  or  who  has 
committed  or  Is  suspected  on  reasonable 
grounds  of  having  committed  a  felony;   or 

"(C)  making  a  search  at  the  request  or 
Invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  premises. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  the 
terms  'wire  communication',  'oral  communi- 
cation", and  'Intercept'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  given  to  such  terms  under  chap- 
ter 119." 

INTERCEPTION    OF    WOX    OR    ORAL 
COMMTXNICATIGNS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2511(1)  of  such  title  18 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  In  this  chapter" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  chapter,  and  ex- 
cept as  specifically  provided  In  chapter  109  In 
the  case  of  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,". 

(b)  Sections  2511(3),  2518(7),  2518(d), 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  2520  of  such 
title  18  are  repealed. 

REPORTING    OF    INTERCEPTED 
COMMTTNICATIONS 

Sec  5.    (a)    Section  2519  of  such   title   18 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2519.  Reports  concerning  Intercepted  wire, 
oral,   and  other  communications. 

"(a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the  In- 
terception of  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
(or  each  extension  thereof)  entered  tinder 
section  2518,  or  the  denial  of  an  order  ap- 
proving an  Interception,  the  person  seeking 
such  order  shall  report  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives — 

"(1)  the  fact  that  an  order  or  extension 
was  applied  for; 

"  1 2 )  the  kind  of  order  or  extension  applied 
for: 

"(3)  the  fact  that  the  order  or  extension 
was  granted  as  applied  for,  was  modified,  or 
was  denied; 

"(4)  the  period  of  Interceptions  author- 
ized by  the  order,  and  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  any  extensions  of  the  order; 

"(5)  the  names  of  all  parties  to  the  In- 
tercepted communications; 

"(6)  the  offense  specified  in  the  order  or 
application,  or  extension  of  an  order; 

"(7)  the  Identity  of  the  Investigative  or 
law  enforcement  officer  and  agency  making 
the  application  and  the  person  authoriz- 
ing the  application  to  be  made; 

"  (8)  a  copy  of  the  court  order  authorizing, 
approving,  or  denying  such  Interception; 

"(9)  the  nature  of  the  faculties  from 
which  or  the  place  where  communications 
were  Intercepted. 

"(b)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  an 
order  authorizing  or  approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  a  wire  or  oral  communication  (or 
extension  thereof)  entered  under  section 
2518,  or  the  denial  of  an  order  approving 
an  Interception,  the  Judge  hearing  the  ap- 
plication for  such  order  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  proceedings. 

"(c)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  an 
order  authorizing  or  approving  the  inter- 
ception of  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
(or  each  extension  thereof)  entered  under 
section  2518,  and  within  60  days  after  the 
termination  of  any  such  interception,  the 
person  authorized  to  make  such  Intercep- 
tion shall  report  to  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  and  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  the  disposition 
of  all  records  (Including  any  logs  or  sum- 
maries of  any  such  Interception)  of  any  such 
Interception  and  the  Identity  of  and  action 


taken  by  all  Individuals  who  had  access  to 
any  such  Interception." 

(b)(1)  Any  Information  transmitted  or 
submitted,  pursuant  to  section  2619(a)(6) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  to  the 
Congress  or  to  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  or 
to  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  shall  be  treated  as  a  confi- 
dential communication  and  kept  secret. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, or  of  that  House  to  which  It  specifically 
applies,  and  such  rule  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In- 
consistent therewith,  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
such  rule  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pro- 
cedure In  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

REPORTING    At'THORIZATIONS   -O   OPEN    MAU, 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  205  of  such  title  18,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"§  3117.  Reporting  requirements  In  the  case 
of  warrants  Issued  authorizing 
the  opening  of  mall 

"(a)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  to  open  any  mall  or 
the  denial  of  such  a  warrant  the  person 
seeking  such  wturant  shall  report  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

"(1)  the  fact  that  a  warrant  was  applied 
for; 

"(2)  the  fact  that  the  warrant  was  issued 
as  applied  for,  was  modified,  or  was  denied; 

"(3)   the  offense  specified  in  the  warrant; 

"(4)  the  Identity  of  the  investigative  or 
law  enforcement  officer  and  the  agency  mak- 
ing the  application  and  the  person  authoriz- 
ing the  application  to  be  made; 

"  (6)  the  names  of  the  sender  and  addressee 
of  all  mall  optened  pursuant  to  such  "varrant; 

"(6)   a  copy  of  the  approved  warrant: 

"  (7)  the  nature  of  the  faculties  from  wiilch 
or  the  place  where  any  such  mall  was  opened; 
and 

"(8)  the  disposition  of  all  records  (In- 
cluding any  log,  copy,  or  summary)  of  any 
such  mall  or  the  contents  of  such  mall  and 
the  Identity  of  and  action  taken  by  all  in- 
dividuals who  had  access  to  any  such  mall. 

"(b)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  any 
warrant  authori2dng  the  opening  of  any 
mall,  or  the  denial  of  any  such  warrant,  the 
Judge  hearing  the  application  for  such  war- 
rant shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  complete  transcript  of  the 
proceeding." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDBCENT 

Sec.  7.  The  analysis  of  chapter  205  of  such 
title   18   Is  amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"3117.    Reporting     authorizations    to    open 

mall." 

BILL    OF    RIGHTS    PROCEDURES    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  several  other  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures 
Act  of  1974.  It  is  my  hope  this  will  mark 
an  important  turning  point  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Congress  responsibility  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  a  statement  on 


the  variety  of  threats  to  our  privacy 
posed  by  Government  abuse  o*'  its  powers, 
I  noted  the  dangers  of  Government  offi- 
cials eavesdropping  on  the  private  con- 
versations of  political  opponents  or  of 
those  who  opposed  particular  policies: 

Many  of  these  actions  by  our  government 
have  been  defended  on  grounds  of  "national 
security,"  but  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  constitutional 
abuses  a  determined  p>olitical  operative  can 
seek  to  have  excused  under  that  mantle.  And. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  realize  that. 

A  recent  poll,  for  example,  showed  that 
75  percent  of  those  interviewed  considered 
"wiretapping  and  spying  under  the  excuse 
of  'national  security'  as  a  serious  threat  t<' 
people's  privacy." 

Among  the  steps  I  urged  to  combat  this 
danger  was  an  immediate  Presidential 
order  that  no  wiretapping,  bugging  or 
breaking  and  entering  be  carried  out 
without  authority  of  an  independent 
court  order.  And  I  suggested  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  together 
pass  permanent  legislation  codifying 
that  safeguard. 

It  now  appears  that  we  may  be  able  to 
enact  legislation  sooner  than  we  might 
obtain  favorable  support  from  the  ad- 
ministration. As  Senator  Mathias  noted, 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
research,  consideration  and  consultation 
with  legal  experts  on  the  problems  of 
balancing  national  security  interests 
against  the  purpose  of  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Those  joining  in  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  today  may  not  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  every  one  of  its  details.  For 
example,  the  committee  hearings  on  it 
will  have  to  consider  any  further  modi- 
fication necessary  to  accommodate  CJov- 
emment  surveillance  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic personnel  where  such  surveillance 
would  not  unreasonably  threaten  the  pri- 
vacy of  American  citizens. 

Also,  the  sections  dealing  with  the  re- 
quirement of  a  warrant  based  on  prob- 
able cause  for  Government  inspection  of 
bank  records  or  other  personal  records 
may  have  to  be  refined  to  make  clear  that 
certain  regulatory  functions  will  not  be 
hindered. 

But  the  basic  structure  of  the  proposal 
is  a  reasonable  and  thoughtfully  drawn 
approach  and  the  requirement  of  a  war- 
rant based  on  probable  cause  to  believe 
a  crime  has  been  committed  before  any 
electronic  surveillance  is  undertaken  is 
the  crux  of  the  effort. 

To  those  who  say  it  would  unduly  ham- 
per legitimate  efforts  to  prevent  sabo- 
tage or  espionage,  we  can  suggest  they 
examine  more  closely  the  present  Fed- 
eral criminal  code.  The  variety  of  sta- 
tutes covering  such  crimes,  combined 
with  the  several  statutes  making  any  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  in  regard  to  such  of- 
fenses a  crime  as  well,  cover  even  the 
formative  stages  of  any  serious  threat 
to  our  national  security.  At  the  point 
when  activities  by  Americans  present  a 
real  danger,  I  believe,  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  establish  before  a 
magistrate,  on  the  basis  of  other  kinds 
of  investigation  and  surveillance,  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  a  crime 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed. 

To  permit  a  broader  authority  for 
wiretapping — whether  warrantless  taps 
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authorized  by  the  Attorney  Genaral,  or 
taps  authorized  by  a  warrant  issu^  on  a 
lesser  standard  than  probable  catfee  of  a 
crime — would  emasculate  the  vltil  pro- 
tection of  the  fourth  amendmeni. 

The  basic  design  of  the  fourth  sitnend- 
ment,  the  simple  commonsense  pi  the 
Founding  Fathers,  was  to  interj)ose  a 
neutral  independent  magistrate  between 
Government  officials  and  unpopular  citi- 
zens or  political  critics.  That  Is  thf  safe- 
guard this  bill  would  Insure.         J 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  additional  com- 
ments can  be  made  on  the  signiicance 
of  this  measure.  ! 

For  now,  I  wish  to  commend  espfedaUy 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  t  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  other  Senatoib  who 
have  taken  the  lead  on  this  prAblem: 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin);  the  Senator  from  Maln^  (Mr. 
MusKiE  t  ;  and  the  Senator  from  >^ssa- 
cnujetts  *Mr.  Kemnbdy)  and  theil"  sub- 
committees whose  joint  hearing^  have 
been  very  iliuminathTg.  We  shoul^  also 
acknowledge  the  groundbreaking  i  effort 
of  Senator  Nelson's  earlier  bill  I  along 
similar  lines. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  many  yeafs,  the 
magic  incantation  "national  seciirlty — 
stay  away"  has  sufficed  to  deter  thi  (  Con- 
gress irom  examining  with  a  trulj  criti- 
cal eye  many  practices  which  th  'eaten 
our  basic  liberties.  Are  these  prtctices 
essential  to  preserve  our  Nation'^  free- 
dom? Or  are  they  really  a  threat  A3  our 
freedoms  because  of  their  subvers;  ve  ef- 
fect on  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights? 

I  suspect  that  in  a  great  many  o|  these 
areas.  Mr.  President,  we  may  we  1  find 
that  the  Emperor  really  has  no  c  lothes 
after  all.  In  the  case  of  warrantless  wire- 
taps of  American  citizens,  conduc  «d  in 


have 
abuse 


the  name  of  national  security, 
concluded  that  the  potential  for 
and      infringement     of      constitutional 
rights,   far  outweighs  any   increifental 
advantage  for  legitimate   law   en 
ment 
I  hope  this  bOl  will  be  carefullj 


sidered  and  supported  by  our  colleigues. 


hlloself. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Cransto:  i 

FULBRICHT,     Mr.     KENNEDIi, 

MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Tunn 
S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution 
thorizp  and  request  the  President 
no  n  pr^cV^mqtlon  designating 
13,    I'^T'l,   as     National  Migrant 
fion  Week".  Referred  to  the  Co 
on  thp  Judiciary. 

M  •    MONTOYA.  Mr.  President 
todnv  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
declare   May    12   through   18,   19 
"Natioiial  Migrant  Education  We|k, 
do  thi    in  the  interest  of  ins;;ring 
continuous  education  for  migrant 
dren  and  in  recognition  of  the  w4rk 
be   npi  formed   at   the  Seventh   N 
Conferen^p  on  Migrant  Education. 

The    Nation's    mo.st    valuable 
v/lthcut  question,  i.s  her  children, 
carry  with  them  horc^  for  the 
building  tomorrow's  realities 
day's  dreams.  Our  record,  as  a 
has  been  one  of  ever  increasing  eflfcrt 
meet  the  need.s  of  children,  and 
be  justly  proud  of  what  we  have 
for  most  American  children 
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However,  the  migrant  child  Is  trxily 
America's  most  disinherited  child.  He 
treks  from  State  to  State,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  with  his  parents.  His 
living  conditions  are  inhuman.  He  Is 
overfed  and  undernourished.  He  Is  ex- 
posed to  deadly  pesticides,  with  inade- 
quate labor  safety  protection  and  inade- 
quate health  care. 

Migrant  children  must  receive  an 
equal  chance  to  receive  an  education. 
Yet.  statistics  show  that  90  percent  of 
all  migrant  children  never  fini.sh  high 
school.  They  average  only  a  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  education. 

Slowly,  progress  is  being  made  in  ex- 
panding educational  opportunities  for 
these  migrant  children.  The  pa.<?sage  of 
Public  Law  89-750  amended  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  include  migrants  under  the 
sections  of  title  I  concerning  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged children. 

The  suggestion  that  we  recognize  the 
educational  needs  of  migrant  children 
by  the  Seventh  National  Conference  on 
Migrant  Education  is  a  valid  one.  But 
the  declaration  is  merely  an  empty  ges- 
ture if  we  do  not  request  the  President 
and  Federal  agencies  affecting  migrant 
education  to  conscientiously  participate 
In  these  activities.  We  know  that  na- 
tional observance  weeks  In  the  past  have 
demonstrated  that  attention  can  be 
brought  to  pressing  problems. 

Our  declaration  of  a  National  Migrant 
Education  Week  will  certainly  demon- 
strate support  to  future  educational  pro- 
grams to  free  these  children  from  eco- 
nomic and  educational  Inequalities. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution 
which  will  help  us  to  alert  others  to  the 
educational  needs  of  these  migrant 
children. 


REREPERRAL  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3417,  a  bill 
to  »mend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code — relating  to  Government  organi- 
zation and  employees — to  assist  Federal 
employees  in  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances,  be  rere- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  764,  to  amend 
title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants 
to  schools  of  medicine  and  assist  them 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
departments  of  geriatrics. 

S.    2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxjmphret). 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ino- 
ttye)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2220  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade"  laws. 

B.    3303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  :1363,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  39  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  automobiles  and 
adaptive  equipment  for  f:ertain  disabled 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

S.    2783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2782.  the 
Energy  Information  Act. 

8.  3901 

At  the  reguest  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2901,  to  change  the  date  of  Veterans 
Day  from  the  fourth  Monday  in  October 
to  November  11th. 

S.    r938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2938.  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

S.    3209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3209,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Resource  Information  System. 

S.    3234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
3234,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Fed- 
eral program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  major  source  for  our  na- 
tional energy  needs,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  suitable  incentives  for 
rapid  commercial  use  of  solar  technology 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

8.    3277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  to  S.  3277,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
to  encourage  full  recovery  of  energy  and 
resoiu-ces  from  solid  waste,  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  solid  waste  disposal,  and 
for  other  punxjses. 

8.   3310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3316,  to  estab- 
lish National  Historic  Trails  as  a  new 
category  of  trails  within  the  National 
Trails  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
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the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Sisnator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3330,  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  severance 
pay  for  noncommissioned  officers. 

S.  3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondalk,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3334,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  improve  service  In 
the  transportation  of  household  goods  by 
motor  common  carriers. 

S.   3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3339  a  bill  to  sunend  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  for  the  aged. 
bUnd.  and  disabled — established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act— to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
benefits  provided  thereunder. 

8.  3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robkst  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pol- 
bright)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3383,  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans. 

S.   3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domekici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3403,  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  31, 1922,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  and  spread  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites  harmful  to  honey- 
bees. 

SENATE    JOINT   MBOLTITION    137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137  to  amend  article 
n,  section  1,  clause  5  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  make  eligible 
for  the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  all  citizens  over  the  age  of  35 
years  with  a  residence  of  a  total  of  14 
years  in  the  United  States. 


LiAMs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  79,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  313 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
RESERVATION  COMMISSION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  313 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report,  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1973,  be 
printed  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate 
document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate    CONCXTRBENT    RESOLXmON    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Wn.- 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  FOR 
■VESSELS — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1247 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AN   INCOME   TAX    REALLOCATION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  recently  about 
the  advisability  of  a  substantial  income 
tax  cut.  Today,  I  am  submitting  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  tax  relief — tax  reform  amend- 
ment that  we  shall  propose  when  H.R. 
8217  is  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Nel- 
son Is  also  Introducing  a  tax  relief — tax 
reform  bill  today.  I  applaud  his  efforts 
and  look  forward  to  supporting  him  £is 
we  pursue  the  goal  of  tax  fairness. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  form  of  re- 
lief or  cutback  is  an  essential  element  of 
much  needed  tax  reform.  But  we  must  be 
cautious  of  the  manner  in  which  such  re- 
lief is  provided. 

Some  form  of  reallocation  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  burden  is  a  wise  and  de- 
sirable manner  in  which  to  help  mil- 
lions of  inflation-pressed  American  fam- 
ilies to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic situation  In  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  I  believe  though,  that  we 
should  achieve  this  goal  without  even 
£u-guably  jeopardizing  the  econcmalc  posi- 
tion of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

I  further  believe  that  we  have  before 
us  a  unique  opportunity  to  not  only  pro^ 
vide  economic  relief  to  the  vast  majority 
of  American  taxpayers,  but  also  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  provides  them  a  significant 
measure  of  fair  play  in  the  operation  of 
their  Federal  tax  system.  We  should,  in 
my  judgment,  seize  this  opportunity  to 
resOlocate,  on  the  principle  of  fairness, 
some  of  the  overall  income  tax  biu'den. 

I  would  like  first  to  explain  my  con- 
cern over  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  by  some  of  a  blsuiket  tax  cut  with- 
out any  ofifsetting  revenue  raising  fea- 
tures. Although  many  things  about  the 
present  state  of  our  economy  are  unclear, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  some  things  that 
should  be  abimdantly  obvious  to  aU  of  us. 

One  is  that  inflation  has  not  been 
halted. 

Another  Is  that  inflation  has  hit  hard- 
est those  Americans  with  middle  and 
lower  incomes.  Americans  are  today 
trapped  in  the  vise  of  higher  prices,  con- 
currently shrinking  real  wages  and  the 
unrelenting  pressure  of  Federal  taxes. 
It  is  sensible  to  propose  that  they  should 
have  the  pressure  of  that  vise  loosened  by 
having  less  of  their  wages  withheld 
through  the  Federal  tax  system. 

But  taxes  are  not  the  only  important 
variable  in  any  income-enhancing  plan. 
Inflation,  which  affects  middle-  and  low- 
income  taxpayers  the  most,  also  plays  a 
decisive  role  in  income  distribution  and 
growth  Therefore,  it  seems  that  any  tax 
proposal  must  in  reality  have  twin  objec- 
tive. The  flrst  should  be  to  place  the 
burden  of  such  a  tax  proposal  more 


squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
can  pay;  the  second,  to  minimize  any 
adverse  price  effects  on  the  economy. 

A  brief  perusal  of  recent  economic  re- 
ports quickly  underlines  the  serious 
strains  already  being  placed  on  the  aver- 
age American.  Statistics  just  released  by 
the  Labor  Department  reveal  that  while 
the  net  income  of  the  average  Americsm 
worker  increased  by  5.2  percent  in  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1974.  real  compensation 
declined  by  almost  5.6  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rate.  Inflation  has  simply  more  than 
offset  any  surface  increase  in  income. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion approached  14.5  percent  computed 
annually,  something  quite  unorthodox  by 
traditional  economic  standards  occurred. 
Both  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  private  sector  and  productivity 
declined  at  annual  rates  of  more  than  5.5 
percent.  Such  behavior  is  normally  char- 
acteristic of  economies  undergoing  peri- 
ods of  low  inflation. 

This  anomalous  behavior  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  output  recession  Is  find- 
ing its  origins  not  in  decreasing  demand 
at  all — as  has  traditionally  been  the 
case — but  rather  In  shortages  of  supply. 
Conversely,  increases  in  inflation  appear 
to  be  originating  tn  the  attempts  of  pro- 
ducers to  compensate  for  falling  produc- 
tion due  to  raw  materials  shortages — 
especially  energy — by  raising  prices. 

This  rapid  escalation  of  inflation  con- 
comitant with  productivity  and  output 
"recession"  presents  a  difficult  dilemma, 
for  forces  normally  working  against  one 
another  to  restore  equiUbrium  now  eq?- 
peax  to  be  acting  temporarily  In  con- 
cert. Thus,  strategies  designed  to  decrease 
inflationary  pressure  are  likely  to  fur- 
ther aggravate  high  unemployment  and 
lower  output,  while  strategies  designed 
to  spur  growth  in  productivity  and  out- 
put and  lower  unemployment  are  likely 
to  encourage  higher  rates  of  inflaticoi. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  "stagflation" 
that  we  must  view  any  tax  cut  proposal. 
If  we  agree  that  any  such  cut  should  be 
designed  to  improve  the  plight  of  those 
Americans  most  seriously  affected  by  In- 
flation— the  lower-  and  middle-Income 
groups — then  any  such  cut  must  be 
judged  by  reference  to  the  Income  effects 
it  will  have  on  these  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  any  tax  cut,  there  Is 
an  immediate  and  obvious  income  effect: 
that  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  money 
readUy  available  to  any  wage  earner. 
But,  any  such  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  immediate  expen- 
diture by  consumers  eventually  trans- 
lates itself  through  the  demand  mecha- 
nism Into  increased  inflation.  Thus,  one 
must  subtract  the  decline  in  real  in- 
come lost  to  inflation  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut  from  the  addition  to  earnings 
accruing  from  the  tax  cut  to  determine 
the  true  income  effects. 

For  example,  if  a  family's  income  was 
$10,000  and  the  increase  in  inflatlMi  due 
to  the  tax  cut  was  2  perieit,  then  the 
family's  income  in  real  terms  suffered  a 
loss  of  over  $200.  Therefore,  any  tax  cut, 
to  make  sense,  must  increase  this  fam- 
ily's Income  by  more  than  $200.  If  it  does 
not,  the  tax  cut  is  self-defeating,  and 
any  Income  gains  are  quickly  erased  by 
price  losses — that  is,  growing  inflation. 
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With  the  economy  already  unde^olng 
severe  strain  from  inflation,  indu(jed  by 
shortages  of  supply,  a  simple  tax  fcut  is 
very  likely  to  result  in  even  higheri  rates 
of  inflation,  and  hence,  less  real  v; 
the  average  consxuner.  This  Is  i. 
ularly  true  when  the  cut  is  conslde 
light  of  a  deficit  in  the  Federal 
of  $5.4  billion  this  year  and  an 
Ipated  deficit  of  almost  |10  bill: 
fiscal  year  1975.  Any  tax  cut  wouIl 

further  aggravate  fiscal  problenu  b;, 

ting  Federal  revenues  In  the  face  df  In- 
creasing Federal  expenditures.  Theilogl- 
cal  result  of  this  would  seem  to  be  ^  fur- 
ther erosion  in  the  buying  power  of  the 
average  consumer — an  effect  quite  Oppo- 
site to  that  Intended  by  the  propo$il  to 
simply  cut  taxes.  { 

As  Prof.  Otto  Eskstein  of  Harvardlunl- 
versity,  stated  in  testimony  befori  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  M^rch: 

My  feeling  against  a  tax  cut  Is  njalnly 
baaed  on  the  longer  term  n««d8  for  readuroes 
by  the  Federal  government.  We  hav4  cut 
taxes  too  much  In  the  last  four  yean.  a|d  we 
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will   need   the 
social  goals. 


ta.x   base   to  meet  the 


ftiture 


Profs.  John  Kenneth  Galbralthl  and 
Murray  Wledenbaum  echoed  this  jcon- 
cem  when  they  also  concluded,  respec- 
tively; i 

I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax  reduction. 
InHatzcn  is  sUll  a  major  problem.  It's  a 
tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  Is  the  strong 
medicine  for  that,  and  I  am  concemed|  that 
the  86  5  billion  estimated  revenue  los^  (to 
the  Federal  government)  would  add  t^  In- 
flationary pressures  which  remain  sol  very 
strong.  I 

Thus,  for  many  reasons.  Mr.  Preslijent. 
I  am  opposed  to  a  simple  tax  cut.  i  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  accomplish  the^wln 
objectives  of  tax  reform  and  price  jsta- 
bility  is  to  couple  any  tax  cut  wltli  re- 
forms designed  to  offset  any  loss^  of 
Federal  revenue,  thereby  minimizing  the 
danger  of  added  inflation. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  propose!  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217.  I  firmly  bejeve 
that  our  proposal  will  provide  the  mfch- 
needed  tax  relief  without  posing  I  the 
threat  to  middle-  and  lower-income  t)er- 
sons  of  having  that  relief  eaten  away  by 
yet  more  exaggerated  rates  of  inflation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  addresses  ltse|f  to 
several  of  the  most  inequitable,  unjlstl- 
flable.  and  unnecessary  tax  breaks  ies- 
ently  built  into  the  Internal  RevTnue 
Code.  i 

Our  amendment  will  propose  to — I 
First,  replace  the  present  personal  ex- 
emption In  the  form  of  a  deduction*lth 
a  nonoptional  tax  credit  of  $200. 

Second,  repeal  the  code  provlslorf  al- 
lowing the  deferral  of  certain  export  in- 
come—DISC;  terminate,  with  an  ex(  ep- 
tlon,  the  investment  tax  credit;  tnd 
eliminate  the  asset  depreciation  rakige 
system.  | 

Step  No.  1  in  our  proposal  will  provide 
tax  relief  for  nearly  55  million  taxpajfcrs. 
This  represent*  nearly  90  percent  ol  all 
the  tax  returns  that  are  filed  each  y^ar. 
The  bulk  of  this  relief  wlU  go  to  taxjty- 
ers  with  annual  income  of  $20,000  per 
year  and  less. 

Step  No.  2  of  our  proposal  Is  deslg  led 
to  offset  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  caifted 
by  step  No.  1— about  6.1  billion— by  re- 


pealing some  of  the  least  justifiable  tax 
breaks  presently  in  the  code. 

First,  the  so-called  DISC  provisions  of 
the  code  would  be  repealed.  These  pro- 
visions allow  certain  businesses  engaged 
in  exporting  to  defer  half  of  their  over- 
seas Income  and,  in  the  end.  this  deferral 
can  be  so  extended  as  to  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  an  initial  exemption  from 
taxation  for  the  part  of  the  exporter's 
income. 

A  Treasury  report  released  Just  last 
week  Informs  the  Congress  that  DISC 
cost  the  Federal  Government  2V2  times 
as  much  as  was  anticipated  In  1972. 
When  enacted,  the  Congress  was  told 
that  DISC  would  mean  a  loss  of  about 
$100  million  in  Federal  revenues.  In- 
stead, DISC  has  meant  a  subsidization 
of  the  exporting  business  to  the  tune  of 
$250  million.  Moreover,  the  report  states 
that— 

On  balance.  It  seems  likely  that  the  1973 
Income  figures,  and  hence  revenue  loss,  will 
exceed  the  estimated  1972  loss. 

There  are  two  disturbing  elements  of 
the  tax  subsidization  of  exporters.  One 
Is  the  high  uncertainty  of  the  need  for 
the  DISC  provisions.  We  just  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  increased  export- 
ing activity  In  1972  would  have  occurred 
without  the  help  of  DISC. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  devalua- 
tion and  other  general  economic  Infiu- 
ences  have  Inevitably  spurred  on  export- 
ing: we  know,  hence,  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent DISC  has  been  an  utter,  unjustified 
waste. 

The  other  disturbing  element  of  DISC 
is  the  fact  that  Its  incentive  features  all 
too  often  may  result  In  American  manu- 
facturers exporting  items  that  American 
consumers  find  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
here  at  home.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
business  incentive  and  an  unnatural  tax 
policy.  Repeal  of  this  provision  wlU  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  gain  of  $250  million. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
that  will  bring  in  new  revenue  will  be  a 
termination  of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
subject  to  a  limited  exception.  We  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  credit  to  assets  with  a 
cost  basis  of  $100,000  or  less.  The  credit 
would  be  fully  applicable  up  to  a  cost 
basis  of  $50,000.  and  would  then  be  in- 
crementally phased  out  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

I  seriously  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  investment  tax  credit  is  much  of  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy  at  all.  If  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  is 
convinced  of  the  profitability  of  further 
Investment,  then  marginal  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  a  tax  credit  will  play  a  very 
small  role  In  their  decision  to  invest.  If 
the  venture  is  Inherently  nonprofitable. 
then  it  should  not  be  further  subsidized 
by  an  investment  tax  credit.  The  credit 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  classic  example  of 
the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  induce  cer- 
tain economic  behavior,  whether  that 
behavior  needs  to  be  induced  or  not. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  credit  is  very 
nearly  to  completely  offset  the  interest 
costs  an  Investor  must  pay  to  borrow  the 
funds  to  be  Invested.  Thus,  borrowing  is 
largely  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  Investor, 
but  of  taxpayers  in  general.  The  extrac- 
tion of  those  dollars  from  the  average 


taxpayer  in  order  to  subsidize  the  bor- 
rowing of  corporate  Investors  ought  to 
require  a  showing  of  compelling  need  if 
It  is  to  be  Justified  at  all.  Such  a  showing 
has  not,  to  my  satisfaction,  been  made 
Thus,  the  burden  ought  to  be  shifted  back 
to  those  presently  benefltlng  to  come  to 
the  Congress  and  demonstrate  their  in- 
dividual need  for  economic  subsidization 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
estimates  that  the  change  proposed  by 
Senator  Chiles  and  me  will  yield  from 
$3.5  to  $4  bUllon  in  additional  Federal 
revenues. 

The  third  revenue-raising  element  of 
our  proposal  is  a  repeal  of  the  asset  de- 
preciation   range   system.    ADR    allows 
rapid  tax  depreciation  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  is  defended  as  an  incen- 
tive for  the  purchase  of  new  assets,  much 
like  the  Investment  tax  credit.  The  sys- 
tem is  essentially  a  fiction,  since  finan- 
cial   accounting    in    shareholders'    and 
creditors'  reports  uses  far  less  rapid  de- 
preciation methods.  Rapid  depreciation 
amounts  to  a  deferral  of  taxes:  this  de- 
ferral is  a  highly  valuable  tax  reduction 
device.  Like  the  Investment  credit,  we 
have  been  shown  no  current  evidence  of 
the  need  for  this  tax  preference.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  benefits  of  ADR,  it  is  esti- 
mated, go  to  the  largest  103  corporations 
Eighty  percent  of  the  benefits  will  go  to 
the  largest  2,500  corporations— just  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  of  all  U.S   busi- 
nesses. What  ADR,  in  reality,  means   is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  provides  these  corporate 
giants  interest-free  loans  of  taxes  other- 
wise due  each  year. 

Senator  Chiles  and  I  propose  to  elimi- 
nate the  ADR  concept — a  move  I  view  as 
one  more  step  In  the  direction  of  elimi- 
nating Federal  Government  Interference 
through  the  tax  system  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  free-enterprise 
system.  This  repeal  will  net  the  Treasury 
approximately  $1.5  biUlon. 

The  new  revenue  raised  by  my  pro- 
posals Is  to  be  used  to  finance  tax  relief 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  all  Federal  In- 
come taxpayers.  The  method  by  which 
this  Is  to  be  accomplished  Is  replacement 
of  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
with  a  tax  credit  for  those  exemptions. 
The  credit  will  not  be  on  an  optional 
basis,  although  I  acknowledge  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  option,  that  feature 
would  simply  be  unfair. 

Tax  reform.  If  to  be  true  to  the  im- 
plication of  equity  Inherent  In  that  ap- 
pealing phase  must  face  a  fimdamental 
reality:  we  cannot  reform  the  tax  system 
by  giving  something  to  everyone.  Tax 
relief  for  the  many  must  come  from 
those  presently  paying  less  than  their 
fair  share.  The  American  people  recog- 
nize this  fact  of  life.  So,  too,  should  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  equity  knows  no 
qualification.  True  equity  should  not 
mean  that  some  are  to  be  treated  "more 
fairly"  than  others  or  that  some  taxpay- 
ers are  "more  equal"  than  others  under 
the  law. 

The  present  personal  exemption  sys- 
tem Is  backward  simply  because  it  pro- 
vides tax  assistance  to  taxpayers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  marginal  tax  bracket. 
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Thus,  for  the  very  wealthiest  of  tax- 
payers, the  $750  exemption  means  that 
$750  of  their  Income  will  not  be  taxed  at 
the  otherwise  applicable  70  percent  tax 
rate.  For  the  wealthiest  taxpayer,  then, 
the  exemption  is  worth  about  $525  in 
real  dollars  saved.  For  the  lowest  mar- 
ginal bracket  taxpayers,  however,  the 
exemption  Is  worth  only  about  $105 — 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
basic  living  expenses  for  the  minimum 
essentials  of  life  do  not  cost  them  less 
simply  because  they  are  less  aflBuent  than 
other  taxpayers.  For  a  family  of  four 
with  an  income  of  $15,000  a  year,  the 
exemption  is  worth  about  $185. 

But.  since  the  exemption  is  designed 
to  provide  tax  recognition  to  the  ex- 
penses that  one  incurs  for  the  basic 
essentials  of  life,  it  should  not  be  valua- 
ble to  a  taxpayer  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
wealthy.  Thus,  In  my  opinion,  the  credit 
that  is  available  In  lieu  of  a  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  should  not  be  pro- 
vided on  an  optional  basis.  It  would  be 
available  to  all  taxpayers,  rich,  poor,  or 
in  the  middle,  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
must  be  always  kept  in  mind  regarding 
our  tax  system:  every  time  one  taxpayer 
does  not  have  to  pay  some  or  all  of  his 
taxes,  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
must  take  up  the  slack. 

It  is  the  presence  in  the  Federal  tax 
"budget"  of  some  $65  or  $70  billion  of 
tax  subsidization  like  those  I  propose 
we  repeal  which  has  for  years  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  meaningful  tax  relief. 
Many  of  these  items  sharply  distort  the 
prouressiveness  of  the  tax  system. 

Thus,  there  exists  this  Independent 
Justification  for  our  amendment:  it  is 
never  too  soon  to  close  off  the  most  un- 
justifiable of  the  tax  loopholes.  And  that 
Is  precisely  what  we  propose. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  able  to  join  in  pro- 
posing tax  relief  for  millions  of  the  hard- 
est pressed  American  taxpayers,  and  a 
nonlnflatlonary  reallocation  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  to  some  who  have  for  too 
long  not  been  paying  their  fair  share  of 
Federal  taxes. 


EDUCATION        AMENDMENTS        OP 
1 974— AMENDMENTS 

AMEin>MKNT     NO.     1248 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGef.>  submitted  amendments,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  (S.  1539)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarv  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AICXNDMENT     NO.     1249 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

LOAN       CtTARANTZES       FOR       SCHOOL       FACILrrTES 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1539,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  which 
provides  a  positive  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  sorely  needed  up-to-date  school 
facilities  in  our  country.  It  makes  funds 
for  necessary  building  available  to  school 
districts  at  the  time  when  they  need 


the  facilities,  and  yet  it  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  very  little.  This  amend- 
ment, originally  title  n  of  S.  1817,  the 
National  Education  Investment  Act, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  15,  1973,  uses 
loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies 
to  tap  major  private  investment  re- 
sources to  assist  school  districts  that 
have  increasingly  experienced  high  debt 
service  costs,  or  voter  tumdowns  of  bond 
referendums  for  vitally  needed  school 
construction,  due  to  resulting  increased 
local  taxes. 

There  are  three  p>oints  which  need  to 
be  emphasized  about  this  proposal.  First, 
the  proposal  is  economically  sound.  Large 
funds  are  made  available,  but  they  are 
available  primarily  as  guarantees,  and 
they  remain  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accruing  interest.  Costs  to  indi- 
vidual school  districts  are  reduced  in 
several  ways.  They  can  plan  more  effec- 
tively, knowing  that  loans  will  be  avail- 
able through  private  sources,  and  that 
they  can  plan  long-term  graduate  ex- 
penditures to  cover  immediate  needs, 
rather  than  requiring  sudden  immense 
expenditures  which  must  be  covered  by 
the  levying  of  large  local  bond  issues.  At 
the  same  time,  while  schools  are  able 
to  obtain  loans,  they  need  not  suffer  un- 
der the  burden  of  unwieldy  interest 
levels.  The  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  3  percent  of  the  interest  due  an- 
nually on  the  principal  borrowed.  Thus, 
at  minimal  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  net  cost  of  facilities  to  the 
educational  system  is  reduced. 

Second,  the  method  employed  by  this 
mea.sure  has  precedents  in  similar  pro- 
posals approved  by  Congress.  Guaran- 
teed loans  are  already  u.^ed  for  financing 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  higher 
education.  And  when  the  Congress  de- 
cided to  encourage  the  development  of 
innovation  in  the  provision  of  medical 
care  by  assisting  the  growth  of  health 
maintenance  organliations,  this  was  one 
method  chosen  i  Public  Law  93-222).  I 
think  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  the 
Federal  Government  assist  in  encourag- 
ing the  modernization  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Third,  there  is  a  real  need  to  be  met  in 
the  modernization  of  our  school  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  precisely  those  school  sys- 
tems which  can  least  afford  the  initial 
costs  of  modernization  that  are  in  most 
need  of  its  benefits.  This  loan  guarantee 
program  would  aid  in  the  removal  of  one 
more  of  the  barriers  preventing  the 
achievement  of  quality  education  in  all 
sectors  of  our  country. 

This  measure  offers  an  innovative 
means  for  addressing  a  major  national 
problem.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  need 
for  rational  plarming  which  is  so  des- 
perately required  for  intelligent  growth, 
and  it  leaves  the  plarming  for  local  prob- 
lems and  fiscal  management  at  the  local 
level.  But  it  unties  the  hands  of  those 
who  w^ish  to  plan  for  rational  develop- 
ment of  local  educational  facilities  by 
providing  them  with  the  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record:  First,  a  sum- 
mary of  this  title  prepared  by  my  office; 
and  second,  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 


and    amendment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE  IX 

Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees and  Interest  subsidies  for  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  facilities  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Authoriza- 
tion period:  January  1.  1975  through  June  30. 
1978.  Amount  of  authorizations:  $2.5  billion 
in  fiscal  vear  1976,  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  Establishes  In  the  Treasury  an 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Facility 
Construction  and  Acquisition  Loan  Guar- 
antee and  Interest  Subsidy  Fund  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  loans  and 
making  interest  subsidy  payments,  on  behalf 
of  State  and  local  educational  agency  ap- 
plicants, to  non-Federal  lenders  malting  loans 
to  such  agencies.  Stipulates  interest-dlSeren- 
tial  for  reduction  of  borrowing  coets  borne  by 
such  agencies,  and  sets  forth  criteria  and 
limitations  for  assistance  under  this  title  to 
enable  such  agencies  to  meet  capital  outlay 
obligations.  Provides  for  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  assure  that  the  control 
of  funds  provided  under  this  title,  and  title 
to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  in 
a  public  agency.  Labor  standards  and  non- 
discrimination provisions  are  stipulated.  In 
addition  to  regular  reporting  requirements, 
provides  for  a  consol;dated  report  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Congress,  on 
assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  not 
later  than  January  1.  1978. 


Amendment    No.    1249 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title: 

TTTLE  IX — LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  IN- 
TEREST SUBSIDIES  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  ACQUISITION  OF  FACTILTTIES 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

PROGRAM    ArTHORIZATION 

Sec.  901,  (a)  In  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  facilities  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  during  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1975.  and  ending  at 
midnight  on  June  30,  1978.  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders  mak- 
ing loans  to  such  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  such  purposes,  payment 
of  principal  of  and  Interest  on  such  loans 
which  are  approved  under  this  title;  and 

(2)  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loans  (and 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  received  such  loan) 
amounts  sufficient  (not  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum)  to  reduce  the  net  effective 
Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan. 

(b)  No  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy 
under  this  title  may,  except  under  such 
special  circumstances  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, apply  to  or  be  made  for  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  any  grant  or  other 
loan  under  this  or  any  other  law  of  th» 
United  States,  Is  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  or  construction  of 
the  facility  for  which  such  guarantee  or  lo*n 
subsidy  payment  is  sought.  No  such  loan 
guarantee  may  apply  to  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  loss  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  loan. 

(c)  No  loan  guarantee  or  interest  subsidy 
payment  under  this  title  shall  be  made  un- 
less  the    Commissioner   finds   that — 

(1)  the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of 
such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equaUy  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  or  with  respect  to 
which  Interest  subsidy  payments  are  made 
under  this  title; 
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(2)  the  construction  will  be  uxii  lertaken 
In  an  economical  manner  and  will  i  ot  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  nj  Aterlals; 

(3)  with  respect  to  a  loan  for  which  a 
guarantee  or  an  Interest  subsidy  ]  layment 
Is  sought,  the  terms,  conditions,  n  aturlty, 
security  (If  any),  and  schedule  and  i  mounts 
of  repayments  with  respect  to  the  \  oan  so-e 
sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  :  aterests 
of  the  United  States  and  are  otherv  Ise  rea- 
sonable and  In  accord  with  regulatl*  ns,  and 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  does  not  exc«  ed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  prlno  pal  ob- 
ligation outstanding  as  the  Coma  Issloner 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  nto  ac- 
count the  range  of  Interest  rates  pi  svalllag 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  lo  kns  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  Sta'  es:  and 

(4)  the  term  of  a  loan  for  which  a  ;uarau- 
tee  or  Interest  subsidy  payment  Is  sought 
does  not  exee^  forty  years. 

(d)  Guarantees  of  loans  and  In  ten  st  sub- 
sidy payments  inder  this  title  shall  se  sub- 
ject to  such  fur  her  terms  and  coiidt  :lons  as 
the  Commlsslo.  er  determines  to  b«  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  t  tls  title 
will  be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  p«  rmltted 
by  subsection  (c),  any  of  such  terns  and 
conditions  may  be  modified  by  the  C  Dmmls- 
sioner  to  the  extent  he  determines  t  to  be 
consistent  with  the  financial  Interest^  of  the 
United  States.  \ 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  gu^anteed 
under  this  title,  the  United  States  Ihall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  State  pr  local 
educational  agency  applicant  the  anfcunt  of 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  sucfi  guar- 
antee unless  the  Commissioner,  f^r  good 
cause,  waives  his  right  of  recovery,  and, 
upon  making  such  payment,  the  funlted 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  tlie  rights 
of  the  recipients  of  the  payments  ^itli  re- 
spect to  which  the  guarantee  was  mttfle. 

(f)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  unier  this 
title  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the  bfeinds  of 
a  State  or  local  educational  agency  aApllcant 
on  whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  m4de,  and 
as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  coiit^'acts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  f'ellance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mlsrep^esenta- 
tiou  on  the  part  of  such  applicant  fcr  such 
other  person,  or  except  where  such  applicant 
Is  in  substantial  noncompliance  with  any 
material  provision  of  this  title.  Thfe  Com- 
missioner shall  have  the  authority  lafter  a 
hearing  on  the  record  to  terminate  of  cancel 
any  loan  guarantee  on  behalf  of  4  State 
or  local  educational  agency  where  h4  makes 
a  finding  of  fact,  supported  by  subltantlal 
evidence,  that  such  fraud  or  mlsrepi^senta- 
tlon  or  substantial  noncompliance  wftb  any 
material  provision  of  this  title  has  occurred. 

(g)  The  Commissioner  is  authorize^  to  es- 
tablish and  collect  such  fees  from  Stkte  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  guarantees 
made  under  this  title  as  he  considers  i-eason- 
able.  1 

(h)(1)  There  is  established  In  thej  T>eaa- 
Mxy  an  Eleoxentary  and  Secondary  .'bcliool 
Facility  Construction  and  Acqulsltic^  Loan 
Guarantee  and  Interest  Subsidy  Fun4  iher"- 
Inafter  In  this  title  referred  to  |bs  the 
"fund")  which  shall  be  avall-ible  to  tlje  Com- 
missioner without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  frcin  time 
to  time  In  appropriation  Acts  (A)  toj enable 
him  to  discharge  his  responslbllltiea  under 
guarantees  issued  by  him  under  thfe  title, 
and  (B)  for  Interest  sub.sidy  paymeats  au- 
thorized by  this  title  There  are  autliorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  tlnle  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro^de  the 
sums  required  by  the  fund.  To  the  [extent 
authorized  from  time  to  time  in  appropria- 
tion Acta  there  shall  be  deposlted^n  the 
fund  amounts  received  by  the  Comm^ioner 
as  Interest  payments  or  repayments  dt.  prin- 
cipal on  loan  and  any  other  moneys  nrop- 
erty,  or  assets  derived  by  him  from  4ls  op- 
erations   under    this    title,    Includli  g    any 


moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets,  and 
fees  collected  for  guarantees  made  under 
this  title. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  discharge  his  responslbUlties  under  this 
title  to  meet  the  obligations  under  guaran- 
tees of  loans  under  subsection  (a)  or  to  make 
interest  subsidy  payments  on  such  loans,  he 
Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  issued  hereunder  and 
for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issvied  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  such  fund. 

(l)(l)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
issued  under  this  title  may  not  exceed  such 
limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee  or 
agreements  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  this  title 
if  the  making  of  such  guartkntee  or  the  enter- 
ing Into  of  such  agreement  would  cause 
the  cumulative  total  of — 

(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  gutiranteed 
under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  this  title 
but  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  Is  entered 
into  under  this  title  In  such  fliscal  year. 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  obligated 
under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(J)  Not  more  than  12 'i  per  centum  of  the 
funds  obligated  under  this  title  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  loans  guaranteed  and  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  made  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

(k)  The  total  amount  of  Interest  subsidy 
payments  made  under  agreements  entered 
Into  under  this  title  in  any  one  fi.scal  year 
shall  not  exceed  t.3(X),000.000  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

APPLICATIOM 

Sbc.  902.  (a)  No  loan  guarantee  or  Interest 
subsidy  may  be  made  under  this  title  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  Each 
such  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner,  contain  such  In- 
formation, and  be  consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  established  under  section  903,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require.  Each  such 
application  shall  provide — 

(1)  that  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  has  provided  satisfactory  assurance 
that  the  control  of  funds  provided  under 
thla  title,  and  title  to  property  derived  there- 


from, shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  provided  In  this  title,  and  that 
a  public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property; 

(2)  that  such  projects  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  overall  State  plans  for  the  construction 
and  acquisition  of  school  facilities  and  that 
the  requirements  of  section  906  will  be  com- 
plied with  on  all  such  projects; 

(3)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  accounting  for 
payments  made  with  respect  to  loans  guar- 
anteed and  interest  subsidy  payments  made 
under  this  title; 

(4)  that  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  is  authorized  to  make  such  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  title  under  the 
appropriate  State  law; 

(5)  that  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  will  make  an  annual  report  and  such 
other  necessary  reports  to  the  Commissioner, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
title,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

( 6 )  that  such  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired shall  Include  satisfactory  specification 
of  the  existing  or  anticipated  (A)  popula- 
tion group  or  groups  to  be  served  by  the 
existing  or  proposed  elementary  or  secondary 
school  facility;  (B)  organizational  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  providing  educational 
services;  (C)  facilities  available  for  and  ad- 
ditional capital  investments  and  sources  of 
financing  therefor,  required  to  provide  the 
level  and  scoi>e  of  services  proposed;  and  (D) 
measures  to  assure  that  the  location  and 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities  constructed  or  acquired  through 
assistance  provided  under  this  title  are  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
907. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless  such 
application  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  In  whole  or  in  part  any  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  title  without 
first  according  the  educational  agency  sub- 
mitting the  application  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

BASIC    CRrrERIA 

Sec.  903.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  thU  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  applications  submitted  under  section  902. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  basic  rrl- 
terla  shall  Include  a  priority  for  projects 
which  provide  for  the  replacement  or  re.stora- 
tlon  of  hazardous  or  unsafe  facilities,  the 
'-nnsolldatlon  of  school  facilities  where  the 
existing  facilities  do  not  provide  separate 
classrooms  for  each  grade,  the  modernisation 
or  replacement  of  facilities  which  are  anti- 
quated or  functionally  obsolescent,  or  the 
modernization  or  replacement  of  farilltles 
to  provide  Innovative  facilities  or  equipment. 

UMTTATIOirB 

Sec.  904.  (a)  No  asslst,»nce  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
State  which  has  taken  into  consideration 
noM-Pederal  loans  guaranteed  and  Interest 
subsidy  payments  under  this  title  In  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid.  or 
the  amount  of  that  aid.  with  respect  to  the 
free  public  education  of  children  during  that 
year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(h)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal 
effort    (as    determined    in    accordance    with 
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regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  of  that 
agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  by  that 
agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  at 
least  equal  to  such  combined  effort  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

JtTDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  905.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  its  application  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  901(e),  such  State  or  local 
educational  agency  may,  within  slrty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  or  local  educational 
agency  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

LABOH  STANDARDS 

Sec  906.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276t^-6).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  section  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
Eatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (14  P.R. 
3176;  5  UwS.C.  133z-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
2e5c). 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISION 

Sec  907.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subject  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
In  a  facility  assisted  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
any  guaranteed  loan  or  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ment made  under  this  title. 

PROHIBITION   ON   trSE   A3    MATCHING   riTNDS 

Sec.  908.  No  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment may  use,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
part  of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  title 
as  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
lug  Federal  funds  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  which  requires  matching  funds 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

DETINTnONS 

Sec.  909.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
terms — 

1 1 )  "Commissioner"; 

(2)  "construction", 

(3)  "elementary  sc."iool"; 

(4)  "secondary  school"; 

(5)  "local  educational  agency";  and 
'G)   "State  educational  agency", 
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have  the  same  meanings  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 400  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "school  facilities"  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities;  and  initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes.  Such 
term  does  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures  or  facilities  intended  primarily  for 
athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games  or 
other  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

EVALUATION  REPORT 

Sec.  910.  Upon  completion  of  elementary 
or  secondary  school  facility  acquisition  or 
construction  projects,  or  both,  under  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title,  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  recipient  of  assist- 
ance shall  make  a  full  and  complete  repK>rt 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  and  which  shall 
Include  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the 
educational  services  resulting  from  such 
school  facility  improvements.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  provide  a  consolidated  report  to 
the  Congress,  with  such  recommendations, 
on  assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  911.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund,  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
500,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1976.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  un- 
til expended. 

On  page  124  in  the  Table  of  Contents  after 
item  "Sec.  806.".  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE   IX— LOAN   GUARANTEES   AND   IN- 
TEREST    SUBSIDIES     FOR    CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  ACQUISITION  OP  FACILITIES 
FOR     ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDART 
SCHOOLS 
Sec.  901. 
Sec.  902. 
Sec.  903. 
Sec.  904. 
Sec.  905. 
Sec.  906. 
Sec.  907. 
Sec.   908 


Program  authorized. 

Application. 

Basic  criteria. 

Limitations. 

Judicial  review. 

Labor  standards. 

Nondiscrimination  provision. 

.    Prohibition   on   use   as   matching 
funds. 
Sec.  909.  Definitions. 
Sec.  910.  Evaluation  report. 
Sec.  911.  Appropriations  authorized. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   1250 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

PRESCHOOL  READING  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  title  vn  of 
S.  1539  which  will  make  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  an  excellent  proposal.  Problems 
in  reading  have  long  been  Identified  as 
among  the  principal  causes  of  failure  for 
the  children  in  our  schools.  The  national 
reading  improvement  program  In  title 
vn  is  a  major  effort  to  address  this 
problem,  by  providing  for  major  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  programs 
In  reading  with  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  coordinating  this  with 
extensive  investigation  of  reading  prob- 
lems under  the  aegis  of  the  National  In- 


stitute of  Education.  The  Intention  is  to 
find  a  way  to  help  children  to  get  off  to 
a  good  start  in  reading,  and  it  is  a  long- 
due  and  worthwhile  proposal. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  for  demonstration  programs  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  further  extending 
the  benefits  of  this  propcsal  to  children 
before  they  enter  the  elementarj'  schools. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  experi- 
ences children  have  with  reading  or 
reading-related  acti\ities  in  the  preele- 
mentary  years  have  a  significant  impact 
on  their  ability  to  learn  quickly  in  the 
elementarj'  grades.  There  have,  of 
course,  been  experimental  programs  car- 
ried out  with  these  younger  children,  and 
there  have  even  been  some  rudimentary 
programs  integrated  into  child  care, 
nursery,  or  kindergarten  programs.  The 
problem  has  been  that  more  often  than 
not  the  children  have  left  these  pro- 
grams only  to  enter  an  elementary  school 
which  takes  no  accoimt  of  the  type  of 
learning  experience  they  have  already 
had.  The  benefits  of  the  preelementary 
school  experience  are  thus  too  often  lost 
through  lack  of  any  continuity  or.  worse 
still,  the  child  is  confused  by  the 
malange  of  methods  and  experiences 
which  lack  any  coordination. 

The  national  reading  improvement 
program  offers  us  a  major  opportunity 
to  find  out  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  early  experiences  In  reading.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  reading  in  qualified  child  care 
centers,  nursery  schools,  or  kinder- 
gartens for  children  in  the  2  years  before 
entering  the  first  grade.  It  requires  that 
such  demonstration  programs  be  coor- 
dinated with  programs  in  the  schools 
which  the  children  will  subsequently  be 
entering.  For  the  first  time  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  se3  the  impact  of  a 
continuous  effort  to  reach  preschool  chil- 
dren with  training  to  improve  their  abili- 
ties in  language  skills  and  comprehen- 
sion. 

Little  coordinated  effort  h£is  been  put 
into  such  preschool  training  in  language 
skills,  and  virtually  no  effort  has  gone 
into  establishing  continuity  between  the 
reading,  training  of  preschool  agencies 
and  the  schools.  Through  authorizing  the 
demonstration  projects  which  I  propose, 
we  can  do  some  investigating  and  evalu- 
ating to  find  out  what  structural  ar- 
rangements provide  the  greatest  conti- 
nuity and  benefits  for  the  child's  devel- 
opment of  reading  skills. 

I  am  suggesting  a  very  moderate  level 
of  funding — $7  million  in  the  first  fiscal 
year.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get  some 
projects  running  and  to  find  out  which 
are  most  effective. 

We  must  not  lose  this  opportunity  to 
devise  comprehensive  reading  training, 
and  training  in  reading-related  skills,  for 
our  children  at  the  earliest  point  at  which 
It  may  be  beneficial  to  them.  Title  VU 
is  a  major  positive  innovation  in  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  it  gets  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that  can 
do  the  most  good.  What  I  propose  is  that 
we  make  a  moderate  but  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  program  which  will  help  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  and  promise. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoi  is  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amencU  lent  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recc  rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  imend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prlntedlln  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1260 

On  page  368,  line  21,  strike  out  t!  le  word 
"and". 

On  page  368.  line  24.  strike  out  thi  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semlco;  on  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  368  after  line  24,  Insert  he  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  the  capacity  of  pre*  lemen- 
tary  school  children  for  reading,  an<  to  es- 
tablish and  Improve  preelementary  school 
programs  In  language  arts  and  read  ng". 

On  page  369.  line  2,  after  "(a)'  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  369,  between  lines  9  and  1(  ,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  uuthor- 
Ized  to  contract  with  either  State  edu<  atlonol 
agencies,  local  educational  agencies.  <  r  both, 
or  with  nonprofit  educational  or  chl  Id  care 
Institutions,  for  the  carrying  out  t  y  such 
agencies  and  Institutions,  in  areas  where 
such  schools  are  located,  of  such  dem  >nstra- 
tlon  projects,  for  preelementary  scho  A  chil- 
dren. Such  demonstration  projects  ar  i  to  be 
Instituted  In  kindergartens,  nursery  I  chools, 
or  other  preschool  Institutions. 

On  page  369,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Iden- 
tify" insert  the  following:  "prc-elen  ent&ry 
Mid". 

On  page  360.  line  23.  after  the  wor  I  "for" 
insert  the  following:  "elementary  act  ool". 

On  page  370,  line  17,  after  the  won  "test- 
ing" Insert  the  following:  "In  progn  ois  for 
elementary  school  children". 

On  page  370,  line  18,  Insert  bef<  re  the 
semicolon  a  comma  and  the  followln]  :  "and 
for  programs  for  pre-elementary  scho  il  chil- 
dren a  test  of  reading  proficiency  at  tl  le  con- 
clusion, minimally,  of  the  flrst-grac  e  pro- 
gram Into  which  the  nursery  and  !  ;inder- 
garten  programs  are  integrated". 

On  page  371.  line  11.  strike  out  tta  >  word 
"and". 

On  page  371,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semlcoloi  . 

On  page  371,  between  lines  18  and  19.  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  coordination  and  continuity  1  yt  pre- 
elementary programs  with  resjject  t )  sub- 
sequent programs,  so  that  a  nursery  school 
language  arts  and  reading  program  s  lall  be 
shown  to  leswl  Into  a  kindergarten  p  'ogram 
which  is  Integrally  related  to  the  i  lursery 
school  program,  and  a  klndergarte  i  lan- 
guage arts  and  reading  program  si  all  be 
shown  to  lead  Into  a  first-grade  p  'ogram 
which  Is  Integrally  related  to  the  '  Jnder- 
garten  program:  and 

"(15)  assessment,  evaluation,  and  collec- 
tion of  Information  on  Individual  chll(  ren  by 
teachers  during  each  year  of  the  pre-e  emen- 
tary  program,  to  be  msule  available  for  teach- 
ers In  the  subsequent  year.  In  order  thi  t  con- 
tinuity for  the  individual  child  not  be  loet.". 
On  page  371.  line  25.  strike  out  th(  word 
"and".  j 

On  page  372.  line  4.  strike  out  the  |>erlod 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  8€mlcol<Jn  and 
the  word  "and".  ; 

On  page  372,  between  lines  4  andjS.  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  (3 )  whenever  appropriate,  sufficient  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  coordinate  ea<^  pre- 
elementary reading  program  with  the  leading 
program  of  the  educational  agencies  of  Insti- 
tutions which  such  pre-elementary  JKhool 
children  will  be  next  in  attendance;  and 

"(4)  the  pre-elementary  reading  a^d  lan- 
guage arts  program  wUl  be  carried  put  as 
part  of  a  general  learning  environment ". 


On  page  372.  line  6,  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion". Insert  the  following:  "or  other  agency 
or  Institution  making  an  application  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a)". 

On  page  373,  line  4,  after  the  word  "sub- 
section". Insert  the  following:  "or  an  appli- 
cant under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  702 
(a)". 

On  page  382,  line  12,  strike  out  "$75,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»82,000,000". 

On  page  382,  line  13,  strike  out  "$80,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»88,000,000". 

On  pace  382.  line  14.  strike  out  "$86,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$93,000,000". 

On  page  382.  line  16.  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  "Of  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  subsection, 
not  less  than  $7,000,000  in  the  fiscal  y«ar 
ending  Jtme  30.  1975.  and  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1976  and  June  30,  1977  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  702(a). 

AMEMDMKNTS    NOS.    1251     THROUOH    1256 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  lie  on  the 
table. ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  six  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1539,  supra. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1257 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  riile  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14013) 
Making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely: 

Ptollowlng  the  word  "project"  at  the  end 
of  section  204(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
Public  Law  92-500,  Insert  the  following:  ". 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  an  Industrial  firm 
that  would  face  extreme  economic  hardship, 
and,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
would  thereby  be  unable  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness in  the  applicant's  community  due  to 
the  necessity  of  paying  Its  proportionate 
share  of  the  Federal  cost  of  construction 
of  such  works,  the  grantee,  if  Its  application 
for  a  grant  had  been  received  and  accepted 
for  processing  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  found  to  be  in  conformity 
with  regulations  In  existence  on  the  date  of 
acceptance  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  prior  to  March  2,  1973,  may  waive 
for  the  Industry  any  payment  due.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  shall  redetermine  the  Indus- 
try's eligibility  for  such  waiver  on  an  annual 
basis.". 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14013,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  > 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMINDMENT   NO.    I21S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
OtTRNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1215  to  S.  3203. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  », 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevensok  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TujfNEY)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1236  to  S. 
1539,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ENERGY 
SUPPLY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2, 1  announced  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would  be 
holding  hearings  on  S.  3221,  the  Energy 
Supply  Act  of  1974  and  other  bills  before 
the  Congress  which  would  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953.  Because  of  the  intense  interest  in 
these  hearings,  they  will  be  held  on  4 
days — May  6,  7.  8,  and  10 — rather  than 
3  days  as  originally  announced.  Further- 
more, the  hearings  will  include  S.  3346. 
intr(xluced  by  Senator  Roth  In  addition 
to  the  bills  referred  to  In  my  April  2 
announcement.  Hearings  will  besin  at 
10  a.m..  in  room  3110.  Dirksen  Senate 
OfiQce  Building  on  each  day. 


NOTICE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  S.  1566  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24.  1974,  S.  1566,  which  was  re- 
ported on  that  day  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  without  recommendation,  was 
referred  for  40  days  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Inoitye,  for  himself 
and  Senator  Fong,  on  April  12,  1973, 
provides  that  no  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
longshore  or  maritime  indastries  of  the 
west  coast  shall  be  permitted  to  Interrupt 
normal  shipninp  between  anv  west  coa.«t 
port  and  Hawaii  or  any  U.S.  Pacific 
island  for  a  period  of  160  days  following 
the  beginning  of  .such  strike  or  lockout. 

Prior  to  reporting  out  this  measure 
without  recommendation,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  held  a  hearing  and 
compiled  a  record  which  Included  the 
views  of  Interested  persons  In  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of 
affected  labor  and  management  organi- 
zations. In  view  of  the  short  period  of 
time  it  has  been  given  to  consider  this 
measure,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  does  not  Intend  to  hold 
additional  hearings,  but  will  consider 
the  hearing  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  together  with  such  additional 
written  statements  as  Interested  persons 
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may  wish  to  submit.  Such  statements 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  room  4230. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  by  May 
23, 1974.       ^^^^^^^__ 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nominations  have 
been  referred  to  smd  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  T.  Plerpont,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

David  G.  Trager,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Robert  A.  Morse,  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday.  May  9,  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MARCH  21  TAPE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  May  2. 1974,  contains  a  thought- 
ful editorial  as  well  as  pertinent  excerpts 
based  on  Mr.  Nixon's  much  discussed 
meeting  of  March  21,  1973.  with  John 
Dean,  relative  to  the  Watergate  coverup. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial and  the  related  excerpts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  March  2 1  Tape 

Frankly  we  have  not  finished  reading,  let 
alone  digesting,  the  1,308  pages  of  documents 
released  by  the  White  House.  But  we  think 
it  well  worth  while  to  offer  a  few  preliminary 
observations  on  the  March  21  tape,  when 
John  Dean  first  laid  the  Watergate  cover-up 
on  the  table  before  the  President. 

A  number  of  Indications — our  own  sam- 
pling of  the  rest  of  the  transcripts,  the  initial 
stories  on  the  documents,  the  emphasis  in 
the  President's  own  brief — suggest  that  this 
was  the  most  significant  meeting,  though 
perhaps  the  least  typical  one.  Most  of  the 
other  transcripts  we  have  sampled  do  suc- 
ceed, at  least  at  first  reading,  in  the  exculpa- 
too'  effect  Intended  by  the  White  House. 
There  Is  a  definite  impression  of  a  President 
only  gradually  over  a  few  weeks  comprehend- 
Ing  the  dimensions  of  the  cover-up.  As  It 
looks  so  far.  the  March  21  tape  does  most 
ol  the  damage  to  the  President 

The  meeting  is  subject  to  various  con- 
structions, and  the  reader  is  invited  to  Judge 
for  himself  from  the  lengthy  abstracts  print- 
ed alongside.  One  construction  is  that  the 
President  decided  to  pay  hush-money  to  con- 
victed Watergate  defendant  E.  Howard  Hunt. 
and  is  thus  deeply  implicated  In  the  cover-up 
plot.  Another  construction  is  that  In  the 
end  the  President  rejected  this  course,  de- 
ciding Instead  on  a  grand  Jury  investigation 
extending  to  members  of  the  White  House 
staff.  Our  own  Interpretation  Is  as  follows : 


1.  The  only  firm  decision  reached  at  the 
meeting  was  to  convene  another  meeting 
among  the  President,  Mr.  Dean,  H.  R.  Halde- 
man.  John  MltcheU  and  John  Ehrllchman. 
The  purpose  of  the  subsequent  meeting 
would  be  to  decide  among  three  courses: 
paying  off  the  Jailed  defendants  Indefinitely 
for  sUence,  or  refusing  further  payoffs  and 
allowing  the  whole  story  to  "hang  out"  or 
convening  a  grand  jury  as  a  more  constrained 
forum  for  Investigation. 

2.  Among  these  three  couraes,  indefinite 
payoffs  were  rejected  because  they  could  not 
be  followed  up  with  clemency  to  Insure  si- 
lence. By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent was  leaning  heavily  toward  the  grand 
Jury  course  as  the  permanent  response. 

3.  However,  there  Is  a  strong  Inference  that 
the  President  wanted  Mr.  Hunt's  Immediate 
demands  met  In  order  to  buy  time  for  the 
ultimate  decision.  There  was  no  explicit  de- 
cision to  pay  the  $120,000,  but  the  President 
specifically  suggested  this  course  of  action  at 
several  points.  One  could  argue  that  these 
remarks  were  intended  to  elicit  Mr.  Dean's 
opinion.  Or  one  could  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent's final  remarks  on  the  subject — "my 
point  Is.  do  you  ever  have  any  choice  on 
Hunt" — coupled  rejection  of  immediate  pay- 
offs with  rejection  of  ultimate  ones.  But 
these  defenses  are  strained,  whUe  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  are  perfectly  clear. 

Now.  in  reacting  to  all  of  this  it  helps  to 
separate  two  questions.  The  first,  and  not  an 
unimportant  one.  Is  a  judgment  of  the  whole 
conversation.  The  dominant  question  at  this 
meeting,  and  for  that  matter  at  many  of  the 
others  as  well,  was  not,  what  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do?  It  was.  what  can  we  get  -away 
with?  The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
at  least  willing  to  contemplate  raUlng  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  silence  from  convicts,  and 
rejected  clemency  merely  on  expedient 
grounds.  NaturaUy  much  of  the  Initial  re- 
action to  the  new  disclosures  has  been  one  of 
distaste  for  the  unsavory  tone  of  the 
discussion. 

As  public  debate  continues,  however.  In- 
evitably It  wUl  have  to  return  to  the  sec- 
ond question — was  an  impeachable  offense 
committed?  We  doubt  that  very  many  people 
will  want  to  impeach  a  President  for  con- 
sidering and  rejecting  an  immoral  course  of 
action.  But  even  by  far  more  exacting  stand- 
ards the  March  21  tape  raises  real  ques- 
tions. The  Rodlno  committee  has  had  this 
particular  tape  for  some  time  now  and  no 
doubt  has  been  wrestling  with  Its  ambigui- 
ties. We  begin  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of 
its  requests  for  more  Information. 

To  put  the  worst  face  on  It,  assume  the 
President  did  sanction  a  payment  to  meet 
Mr.  Hunt's  immediate  demands.  There  have 
been  allegations  that  the  last  In  a  series  of 
payments  Intended  for  Mr.  Hunt  was  made 
on  the  evening  of  March  21.  If  you  assume 
this  date  of  the  final  $75,000  payment  Is 
correct,  you  can  start  to  buUd  connections 
that  Implicate  Mr.  Nlxon  In  a  criminal  charge 
of  obstructing  Justice.  At  least  for  that  day. 
the  argument  would  go.  he  was  part  of  the 
coverup. 

This  connection  would  at  this  point  seem 
tenuous.  The  President  may  or  may  not  have 
meant  to  sanction  the  payoff.  The  date  of 
the  final  payment  has  also  been  reported  as 
March  20.  In  any  event,  it  apparently  was 
set  in  motion  before  the  key  meeting,  and 
approved  bv  Mr  Mitchell,  who  did  not  at- 
tend it.  Even  If  Mr.  Nlxon  supported  a  pay- 
ment in  his  mind  It  may  have  been,  as  sub- 
sequent tapes  In  fact  suggest.  Intended  as  a 
legitimate  legal  support.  Still,  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  can  see  so  far,  these  are  the  im- 
portant questions  to  explore. 

Thus  It  seems  likely  that  Tuesday's  dis- 
closures wUl  at  least  serve  to  focus  the  ques- 
tion, especially  as  the  initial  reaction  sub- 
sides. Indeed,  it  now  seeiriS  likely  that  the 
nation   will  eventually  have  a  pretty  good 


Idea  of  how  deeply  the  President  was  in- 
volved, though  the  answer  to  that  question 
may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  correspond  with 
our  first  reaction  on  an  incomplete  reading 
of  the  transcripts. 

But  if  the  nation  should  conclude  that  the 
President  was  not  Involved  in  the  cover-up 
before  March,  and  cleaned  house  when  he  did 
learn  of  its  dimensions,  the  final  decision 
may  turn  on  the  definition  of  an  Impeachable 
offense.  What  would  a  President  have  to  do 
In  one  such  meeting  to  merit  Impeachment? 

A    CONCISE    VERSION    OF    THE    KEY    TAPE 

Note. — ^Following  are  extracts  from  the 
most  quoted  and  discussed  single  conversa- 
tion among  the  edited  transcripts  released  by 
the  White  House  Tuesday — the  March  21, 
1973  meeting  among  President  Nlxon,  John 
Dean  and  H.  R.  Haldeman. 

(The  extracts  amount  to  perhaps  20%  of 
the  total  conversation,  and  extensive  edit- 
ing was  required  to  reduce  the  White  House 
transcript  to  this  length.  The  deletions  were 
chosen  with  the  intention  of  preserving  the 
essence  of  the  conversation,  at  the  exp>ense  of 
producing  an  Impression  of  coherence  not 
present  in  the  original.) 

D.  The  reason  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
talk  this  morning  Is  because  In  our  conver- 
sations, I  have  the  Impression  that  you  don't 
know  everything  I  know  and  It  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  you  to  make  Judgments  that  only 
you  can  make  on  some  of  these  things  ...  I 
think  that  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  we've  got.  We  have  a 
cancer  within,  close  to  the  presidency,  that  is 
growing.  It  is  growing  dally.  It's  compound- 
ed, growing  geometrically  now,  because  it 
compounds  itself.  That  wlU  be  clear  U  I.  you 
know,  explain  some  of  the  details  of  why  it 
is.  Basically.  It  Is  because  (1)  we  are  being 
blackmailed;  (2)  people  are  going  to  start 
perjuring  themselves  very  quickly  that  have 
not  had  to  perjure  themselves  to  protect  oth- 
er people  In  the  line.  And  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance— P.  That  that  won't  bust?  D.  That  that 
won't  bust.  .  .  . 

D.  Alright.  Now  poet-June  17th;  Llddy  said 
If  they  all  got  counsel  instantly  and  said  we 
wlU  ride  this  thing  out.  Alright,  then  they 
started  making  demands.  "We  have  to  have 
attorneys'  fees.  We  don't  have  any  money 
ourselves,  and  you  are  asking  us  to  take  this 
through  the  election."  Alright,  so  arrange- 
ments were  made  through  MltcheU,  initiat- 
ing it.  And  I  was  present  in  discussions  where 
these  guys  had  to  be  taken  care  of.  Their  at- 
torneys' fees  had  to  be  done.  Kalmbach  raised 
some  cash. 

D.  That's  the  most  troublesome  post  thing 
because  (1)  Bob  is  Involved  In  that;  i2) 
John  is  Involved  In  that;  (3)  I  am  involved 
in  that;  (4)  MltcheU  is  Involved  In  that.  And 
that  Is  an  obstruction  of  justice.  .  .  . 

D.  Here  Is  vhat  Is  happening  right  now. 
What  sort  of  brings  matters  to  the  (unin- 
teUlglble).  One,  this  Is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinual blackmaU  operation  by  Hunt  and 
Llddy  and  the  Cubans.  No  doubt  about 
it  .  .  .  Hunt  now  Is  demanding  another 
$72,000  for  his  own  personal  expenses;  an- 
other $50,000  to  pay  attorneys'  fees;  $120,000. 
Some  (1)  he  wanted  it  as  of  the  close  of 
business  yesterday.  He  said.  "I  am  going  to 
be  sentenced  on  Friday,  and  I've  got  to  get 
my  financial  affairs  in  order."  .  .  .  Hu:n  has 
now  made  a  direct  threat  against  Ehrllch- 
man. As  a  resxUt  of  this,  this  Is  his  blackmail. 
He  says,  "I  will  bring  John  Ehrllchman  down 
to  his  knees  and  put  him  in  Jail.  I  have  done 
enough  seamy  things  for  he  and  Krogh, 
they'll  never  survive  it." 

p.  Was  he  talking  about  EUsberg?  D  Ells- 
berg,  and  apparently  some  other  things  I 
don't  know  the  full  extent  of  It.  P.  I  don't 
know  about  anything  else.  D.  1  don't  know 
either,  and  I  hate  to  learn  some  of  these 
things.  So  that  Is  the  situation.  Now.  where 
are    the    soft    points?    How    many    people 
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know  about  this?  Well,  let  me  go  oae  step 
further  In  this  whole  thlnt;.  The  dubaiis 
that  were  used  In  the  Watergate  wefe  &\ao 
the  same  Cubans  that  Hunt  and  Llcli*  uned 
for  this  California  Ellsberg  thing,  ftr  the 
break-In  out  there.  So  they  are  avnre  of 
that.  How  high  their  knowledge  Ls,  iJsonie- 
tUlng  elit).  Hunt  and  Llddy,  of  couiie,  are 
totally  a-.vare  of  It,  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
right  out  of  the  White  House.  I 

P.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  we  d^l  that 
fori  D.  I  don't  know  either.  ...        j 

D.  There  Is  the  prDblem  of  the  coMlnued 
blackmail  which  will  not  only  go  oa  now, 
but  It  will  go  on  while  these  people  pre  In 
prison,  and  It  will  compound  the  obstitctlon 
of  Justice  situation.  It  will  cost  monei.  It  ia 
dangerous.  People  around  here  are  ni  pro« 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  This  Is  the  sort  ojthlng 
Mafla  people  can  do:  washing  money,  ittlng 
clean  money,  and  things  like  that.  V*  J\ist 
don't  know  about  those  things,  becai  se  we 
are  not  criminals  and  not  used  to  d  ;aUng 
In  that  biislness.  P.  That's  right.  D.  :  t  Is  a 
tough  thing  to  know  how  to  do. 

P.  Maybe  It  takes  a  gang  to  do  th  it.  D. 
That's  right.  There  Is  a  real  problem  as  to 
•wliether  we  could  even  do  It.  PlUs  tl  ere  Is 
a  real  problem  In  raising  money.  M  tchell 
has  been  working  on  raising  somie  mon  iy.  He 
la  one  of  the  ones  with  the  mo.st  to  log  !.  But 
there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  WTilte 
Honse.  In  Khrllchman.  Haldeman  and  Dean 
are  Involved  In  some  of  the  early  i  loney 
decisions. 

P.  How  much  money  do  you  need'  D.  I 
would  say  these  people  are  going  to  i  ost  a 
minion  dollars  over  the  next  two  years.  P.  We 
could  get  that.  On  the  money,  if  you  need 
the  money  you  could  get  that.  You  ecu  d  get 
a  million  dollars.  You  could  get  It  In  cash. 
I  know  where  It  could  be  gotten.  It  s  not 
easy,  but  It  could  be  done.  But  the  qu  istlon 
U  who  the  heU  would  handle  It?  Any  ideas 
on  that? 

D.  That's  right.  Well,  I  think  that  is  wme- 
thlng  that  Mitchell  ought  to  be  rt  arged 
with.  P.  I  would  thUik  so  too.  D.  Ar  d  get 
some  pros  to  help  him.  .  . 

P.  Just  looking  at  the  Immediate  pn  blem, 
dont  you  think  you  have  to  handle  1  :unf8 
financial  situation  damn  soon?  D.  I  think 
that  U— I  talked  with  MltcheU  abou1  that 
last  night  and — P.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  keep  the  cap  on  the  bottle  that  mu  !h.  or 
w©  don't  have  any  options.  D.  That's  right. 
P.  Either  that  or  It  all  blows  right  now? 
D.  That's  the  question.  .  .  . 

D.  What  really  bothers  me  Is  this  gp  ^wlng 
situation.  As  I  say.  It  Is  growing  becai  se  of 
the  continued  need  to  provide  suppo  t  for 
the  Watergate  people  who  are  going  t<  hold 
us  up  for  everthUig  we've  got.  and  thfl  need 
for  some  people  to  perjure  themseln  ss  as 
they  go  down  the  road  here.  If  this  thing 
ever  blows,  then  we  are  In  a  cover-up  i  Itua- 
tlon.  I  think  it  would  be  extremelv  di  mag- 
Ing  to  you  and  the—  P.  Sure.  The  whole 
concept  of  administration  Justice.  Whi  ih  we 
cannot  ha\-e! 

D.  That  Is  what  reallv  troubles  mi  For 
example,  what  happens  if  It  starts  briklng 
and  they  do  And  a  criminal  case  agiist  a 
Haldeman.  a  Dean;  a  Mitchell,  an  Efcllch- 
man?  -rhat  1»-  P.  if  it  really  comeJdown 
to  that,  we  would  have  to  (unlnteufclble) 
some  of  the  men.  T        ' 

D.  That's  right.  I  am  coming  down  td  what 
I  really  think.  Is  that  Bob  and  Johi  and 
John  MltcheU  and  I  can  sit  down  and  ipend 
a  day.  or  however  long,  to  figure  oul  one, 
how  this  can  bo  carved  away  from  yt  u.  so 
that  It  does  not  damage  you  or  the  >r'esl- 
dency.  It  Just  can't!  You  are  not  Inl  olved 

In  It  and  It  Is  something  you  shouldn" P 

That  Is  true! 

P.  Let's  come  back  to  this  problem.  W^hat 
are  your  feelings  yourself,  John?  You  know 
what  they  are  all  saying.  What  are  your 
feelLigs  about  the  chances.'  D.  I  am  no|  con- 
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fldent  that  we  can  ride  through  this.  I  think 
there  are  soft  spots. 

P.  So  what  you  really  come  to  Is  what  we 
do.  L«t'8  suppose  that  you  and  Haldeman 
and  Khrllchman  and  Mitchell  say  we  can't 
hold  this?  What  then  are  you  going  to  say? 
What  ar*  you  going  t<>  put  out  after  It? 
Complete  disclosure.  Isn't  that  the  best  way 
to  do  It —  D.  Well,  one  way  to  do  It  is —  P. 
That  would  be  my  view. 

D.  One  way  to  do  It  Is  for  you  to  tell  the 
Attorney  General  that  you  finally  know. 
Really,  this  la  the  first  time  you  are  getting 
all  the  pieces  together.  P.  Ask  for  another 
Orand  Jury?  D.  Ask  for  another  Grand  Jury. 
The  way  It  should  be  done  though.  Is  a  way — 
for  example.  I  think  that  we  can  avoid  crim- 
inal liability  for  countless  people  and  the 
ones  that  did  get  It  could  be  minimal.  P. 
How?  t).  Well,  I  think  by  Just  thinking  It 
all  through  first  as  to  how.  You  know,  some 
people  oould  be  granted  Immunity.  .  .  . 

P.  No.  Talking  about  your  obstruction  of 
Justice,  though,  I  dont  see  It.  D.  Well,  I 
have  been  a  conduit  for  Information  on  tak- 
ing care  of  people  out  there  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes.  P.  Oh,  you  mean  like  the  black- 
maUere?  D.  The  blackmailers.  Right. 

P.  Well.  I  wonder  if  that  part  of  it  can't 
be — I  wonder  if  that  doesn't — ^let  me  put  It 
frankly:  I  wonder  if  that  doesnt  have  to  be 
continued?  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  let  us 
suppose  that  you  get  the  million  bucks,  and 
you  g«t  the  proper  way  to  handle  It.  You 
could  hold  that  side?  D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be 
worthwhile.  D.  WeU.  that's  one  problem. 
P.  I  know  you  have  a  problem  here.  You 
have  the  problem  with  Hunt  and  his  clem- 
ency. 

D.  That's  right.  And  you  are  going  to  have 
a  clemency  problem  with  the  others.  They 
all  are  going  to  expect  to  be  out  and  that 
may  put  you  in  a  position  that  Is  Just  unten- 
able at  some  point.  You  know,  the  Water- 
gate Hearings  just  over,  Hunt  now  demanding 
clemency  or  he  Is  going  to  blow.  And  politi- 
cally, it's  impossible  for  you  to  do  it.  You 
know,  after  «veryt)ody —  P.  That's  right!  D. 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
deliver  on  the  clemency.  It  may  be  lust 
too  hot. 

P.  You  can't  do  It  politically  until  after 
the  '74  elections,  that's  for  sure.  Your  point 
Is  that  even  then  you  couldn't  do  It.  D.  That'.s 
right.  It  may  further  Involve  you  In  a  way 

you  should  not  be  involved  In  this.  P.  No 

It  Is  wrong  that's  for  sure.  .  .  . 

D.  What  I  am  coming  In  today  with  is:  I 
don't  have  a  plan  on  how  to  solve  It  right 
noiw.  but  I  think  it  Is  at  the  Juncture  that 
we  should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  how  to 
cut  the  losses:  how  to  minimize  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  this  thing,  rather  than  fur- 
ther compound  It  by.  you  know,  ultimately 
paying  these  guys  forever.  I  think  we've 
got  to  look — 

P.  But  at  the  moment,  don't  you  agree 
it  Is  better  to  get  the  Hunt  thing  that's 
where  that — D.  That  Is  worth  buying  time 
on.  P.  That  Is  buying  time.  I  agree.  .  .  . 
P.  Suppose  the  worst— that  Bob  Is  in- 
dicted and  Khrllchman  Is  Indicted.  And  I 
must  say,  we  Just  better  then  try  to  tough 
it  through.  You  get  the  point.  D.  That's 
right. 

P.  If  they,  for  example,  say  let's  cut  our 
losses  and  you  say  we  are  going  to  go 
down  the  road  to  see  If  we  can  cut  our 
losses  and  no  more  blackmail  and  all  the 
rest.  And  then  the  thing  blows  cutting  Bob 
and  the  rest  to  pieces.  You  would  never  re- 
cover from  that,  John.  D.  That's  right. 

P.  It  u  better  to  fight  It  out.  Then  you 
see  that's  the  other  thing.  It's  better  to 
fight  It  out  and  not  let  people  testify,  and 
so  forth.  And  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
realize  that  we  have  these  weaknesses — 
that  we  have  these  weaknesses — In  terms 
of  blackmail.  .  .  . 


P.  I  think  the  most  dlfllcult  problem  are 
the  guys  who  are  going  to  Jail.  I  think  you 
are  right  about  that.  D.  I  agree.  P.  Now. 
And  also  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  give  them  clemency.  D.  That's 
right.  How  long  will  they  take?  How  long 
will  they  sit  there?  I  don't  know.  We  don't 
know  what  they  will  be  sentenced  to. 
There's  always  a  chance — 

P.  When  could  you  have  this  meeting 
with  these  fellows  as  I  think  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  Could  you  do  It  this  afternoon? 

D.  Well,  Mitchell  Isn't  here.  It  might  be 
worth  It  to  have  him  come  down.  I  think 
that  Bob  and  John  did  not  want  to  talk  to 
John  Mitchell  about  this,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  have  had  any  conversation  with 
him  about  It.  P.  Well,  I  will  get  Haldeman 
In  here  now.  .  .  . 

(Haldeman  entera  the  room) 
P.  I  was  talking  to  John  about  this 
whole  situation  and  he  said  If  we  can  get 
away  from  the  bits  and  pieces  that  have 
broken  out.  He  Is  right  In  reconunendlng 
that  there  be  a  meeting  at  the  very  first 
possible  time.  .  .  .  You  can't  do  It  today, 
can  you? 

D.  I  dont  think  so.  I  was  suggesting  a 
meethig  with  Mitchell.  P.  Mitchell.  Ehr- 
Uchman,  yourself  and  Bob.  that  Is  all. 
Now,  Mitchell  has  to  be  there  because  he 
Is  seriously  Involved  and  we  are  trying  to 
keep  him  with  us.  We  have  to  see  how  we 
handle  it  from  here  on.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  having  to  determine  which  way  to 
go,  and  John  has  thought  It  through  as  well 
as  he  can.  .   .  . 

P.  What  really  has  to  happen  is  for  you 
to  sit  down  with  those  three  and  for  you  to 
tell  them  exactly  what  you  told  me.  D.  Uh, 
huh. 

P.  It  may  take  him  about  35  or  40  min- 
utes. In  other  words  he  knows,  John 
knows,  about  everything  and  also  what  all 
the  potential  criminal  liabilities  are, 
whether  It  is — like  that  thing — what,  about 
obstruction?  D.  Obstruction  of  Justice. 
Right.  P.  So  forth  and  so  on.  I  think  that's 
best.  Then  we  have  to  see  what  the  line  is. 
Whether  the  line  Is  one  of  continuing  to  run 
a  kind  of  stone  wall,  and  take  the  heat 
from  that,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  are  vulnerable  points  there; — the  vul- 
nerable points  being,  the  first  vulnerable 
points  would  be  obvious.  That  would  be  one 
of  the  defendants,  either  Hunt,  because  he 
is  most  vulnerable  In  my  opinion,  might 
blow  the  whistle  and  his  price  is  pretty  high, 
but  at  least  we  can  buy  the  time  on  that  as  I 
pointed  out  to  John.  .  .  . 

P.  The  point  Is  this.  Iliat  It  la  now  time, 
though,  that  Mitchell  has  got  to  sit  down, 
and  know  where  the  hell  all  this  thing  stands, 
too.  You  see,  John  Is  concerned,  as  you  know, 
about  the  Ehrllchman  situation.  It  worries 
him  a  great  deal  Isecause,  and  this  is  why  the 
Hunt  problem  Is  so  serious,  because  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  campaigns  It  has  to  do 
with  the  Ellsberg  case.  I  don't  know  what  the 
hell  the — (unintelligible).  .  .  . 

D.  He  is  playing  hard  ball.  He  wouldnt 
play  hard  ball  unless  he  was  pretty  confident 
that  be  could  cause  an  awful  lot  of  grief.  H. 
Right. 

P.  He  Is  playing  hard  ball  with  regard  to 
Ehrllchman  for  example,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  knows  what  he's  got.  H.  What's  he 
planning  on.  money?  D.  Money  and — H. 
Really? 

P.  It's  about  «120.000.  That's  what.  Bob. 
That  would  be  easy.  It  la  not  easy  to  deliver, 
but  It  Is  easy  to  get.  Now.  H.  If  the  case  U 
Just  that  way,  then  the  thing  to  do  If  the 
thing  cranks  out. 

P.  If.  for  example,  you  say  look  we  are  not 
gomg  to  continue  to — let's  say,  frankly,  cm 
the  assiunption  that  if  we  continue  to  cut 
our  losses,  we  are  not  going  to  win.  But  in  the 
end.  we  are  going  to  be  bled  to  death.  And 
in  the  end,  it  Is  all  going  to  come  out  anyway. 
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Then  you  get  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  We 
are  going  to  lose,  and  people  are  going  to — ^H. 
and  look  like  dopes! 

P.  And  In  effect,  look  like  a  cover-up.  So 
that  we  can't  do.  Now  the  other  line,  how- 
ever. If  you  take  that  line,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  cut  our  losses,  that 
means  then  we  have  to  look  square  In  the 
eye  as  to  what  the  hell  those  losses  are,  and 
see  which  people  can — so  we  can  avoid  crimi- 
nal UabUlty.  Right? 

D.  Right. 

P.  And  that  means  keeping  It  off  you.  Herb 
has  started  this  Justice  thing.  We've  got  to 
keep  It  off  Herb.  You  have  to  keep  It,  natu- 
rally, off  of  Bob,  off  Chapln,  If  possible, 
Strachan,  right?  D.  Uh,  huh.  P.  And  MltcheU. 
Right?  D.  Uh,  huh. 

H.  And  Magruder,  If  you  can.  P.  John 
Dean's  point  Is  that  if  Magruder  goes  down, 
he  wlU  puU  everybody  with  him.  .  .  . 

P.  Another  way  to  do  It  then  Bob,  and 
John  realizes  this,  Is  to  continue  to  try  to 
cut  our  losses.  Now  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  that  course  of  action.  Plret  It  is  going  to 
require  approximately  a  million  doUare  to 
take  care  of  the  Jackasses  who  are  In  Jail. 
That  can  be  arranged.  That  could  be  ar- 
ranged. But  you  realize  that  after  we  are 
gone,  and  assvunlng  we  can  expend  this 
money,  then  they  are  going  to  crack  and  it 
would  be  an  imaeemly  story.  Frankly,  all  the 
people  aren't  going  to  care  that  much.  D. 
That's  right. 

P.  People  won't  care,  but  people  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  it,  there  Is  no  question. 
And  the  second  thing  Is,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  deliver  on  any  of  a  clemency 
thing.  .  .  . 

P.  Now  let  me  teU  you.  We  would  get  the 
money.  There  is  no  problem  In  that.  We 
can't  provide  the  clemency.  Money  could  be 
provided.  Mitchell  could  provide  the  way  to 
deliver  it.  That  could  be  done.  Bee  what  I 
mean?  .  .  . 

P.  WeU,  it  soimds  like  a  lot  of  money,  a  mil- 
lion doUara.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  we  could 
get  that.  I  know  money  is  hard  to  raise.  But 
the  point  is,  what  we  do  on  that — ^Let's  look 
at  the  hard  problem — 

D.  That  has  been,  thus  far,  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem.  That  is  why  these  feUows  have 
been  on  and  off  the  reservation  aU  the  way 
along. 

P.  So  the  hard  place  Is  this.  Your  feeUng  at 
the  present  time  Is  the  hell  with  the  mlUlon 
dollars.  I  would  Just  say  to  these  feUows  I 
am  sorry  It  Is  aU  off  and  let  them  talk.  Al- 
right? D.  Well.  — 

P.  That's  the  way  to  do  It  Isn't  It,  if  you 
want  to  do  it  clean? 

H.  That's  the  way.  We  can  live  with  it, 
because  the  problem  with  the  blackmaUlng, 
that  is  the  thing  we  kept  raising  with  you 
when  you  said  there  was  a  money  problem. 
When  you  said  we  need  $20,000,  or  $100,000, 
or  something.  We  said  yeah,  that  is  what  you 
need  today.  But  what  do  you  need  tomorrow 
or  next  year  or  five  years  from  now?  .  .  . 

D.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  all 
need  to  dluuss  is,  is  there  some  way  that 
we  can  get  our  story  before  a  Orand  Jury, 
so  that  they  can  reaUy  have  Investigated  the 
White  House  on  this.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  reaUy  thought  through  that  alternative. 
We  have  been  so  busy  on  the  other  contain- 
ment situation. 

P.  John  Ehrllchman,  of  course,  has  raised 
the  point  of  another  Grand  Jury.  I  Just  don't 
know  how  you  could  do  it.  On  what  basis.  I 
could  call  for  it,  but  I  —  D.  That  would  be 
out  of  the  question. 

P.  I  hate  to  leave  with  differences  in  view 
of  all  this  stripped  land.  I  could  undentand 
thla.  but  I  think  I  want  another  Orand  Jury 
proceeding  and  we  will  have  the  White 
House  appear  before  them.  Is  that  right 
John?  D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  That  Is  the  point,  see.  Of  coiurse!  "Kiat 
would  make  the  difference.  I  want  everybody 
in  the  White  Houm  caUed.  And  tbat  gives 


you  a  reason  not  to  have  to  go  before  the 
Ervln  and  Baker  committee.  It  puts  it  Ui  an 
Executive  session,  In  a  sense.  H.  Right. 
D.  That's  right. 

H.  And  there  would  be  some  rules  of  evi- 
dence, aren't  there?  D.  There  are  rules  of 
evidence. 

P.  Rules  of  evidence  and  you  have  lawyers. 
H.  You  are  in  a  heU  of  a  lot  better  position 
than  you  are  up  there. 

D.  No,  you  can't  have  a  lawyer  before  the 
Orand  Jury.  P.  Oh,  no.  That's  right. 

H.  But  you  do  have  rules  of  evidence.  You 
can  refuse  to  talk. 

D.  You  can  take  the  5th  Amendment. 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  You  can  say  you  have  forgotten,  too, 
can't  you?  D.  Sure  but  you  are  chancing  a 
very  high  risk  for  perjury  situation. 

P.  But  you  can  say  I  don't  remember.  You 
can  say  I  can't  recall.  I  can't  give  any  answer 
to  that  that  I  can  recall. 

H.  You  have  the  same  perjury  thing  on 
the  HiU  don't  you?  D.  That's  right.  P.  Oh 
hell,  yes. 

H.  And  the  Ervln  committee  is  a  hell  of 
a  lot  worse  to  deal  »-lth.  D.  That's  right. 

P.  Suppose  we  have  a  Grand  Jury  thing. 
What  would  that  do  to  the  Ervln  committee? 
Would  it  go  right  ahead?  D.  Probably. 
Probably.  .  .  . 

D.  No.  WeU,  that  is  one  possibility.  But 
also  when  these  jjeople  go  back  before  the 
Orand  Jury  here,  they  are  going  to  puU  all 
these  criminal  defendants  back  before  the 
Orand  Jury  and  Immunize  them.  P.  Who  wUl 
do  this?  D.  The  VS.  Attorney's  Office  will. 
P.  To  do  what? 

D.  To  let  them  talk  about  anything  further 
they  want  to  talk  about.  P.  But  what  do 
they  gain  out  of  It?  D.  Nothing. 

P.  To  heU  with  It! 

D.  They're  going  to  stonewall  It,  as  It  now 
stands.  Excepting  Hunt.  That's  why  his 
threat.  H.  It's  H\mt  opportunity. 

P.  That's  why  for  your  Immediate  things 
you  have  no  choice  but  to  come  up  with  the 
$120,000.  or  whatever  it  is.  Right?  D.  That's 
right. 

P.  Would  yqu  agree  that  that's  the  prime 
thing  that  you  damn  weU  better  get  that 
done? 

P.  Could  I  suggest  this  though:  let  me  go 
back  around  —  H.  Be  careful  — 

P.  The  Grand  Jury  thing  has  a  feel.  Right? 
It  says  we  are  cooperating  well  with  the 
Orand  Jury. 

D.  Once  we  start  down  any  route  that  In- 
volves the  criminal  Justice  system,  we've  got 
to  have  full  appreciation  that  there  ia  really 
no  control  over  that.  .  .  . 

P.  But  you  see  the  Orand  Jury  proceeding 
achieves  this  thing.  If  we  go  down  that  road — 
(unlnteUlglble).  We  would  be  cooperating. 
We  would  be  cooperatmg  through  a  Gri^nd 
Jury.  Everybody  would  be  behind  us.  That 
is  the  proper  way  to  do  this.  It  ehovild  be 
done  in  the  Orand  Jury,  not  up  there  under 
the  klelg  lights  of  the  committee.  Nobody 
questions  a  Grand  Jury.  And  then  we  would 
Insist  on  Executive  PrivUege  before  the  com- 
mittee, flat  out  say,  "No  we  wont  do  tbat. 
It  Is  a  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  so 
on,  and  that's  that."  .  .  . 

P.  Now,  the  other  possibility  Is  not  to  go 
to  the  Orand  Jury.  We  have  three  things.  (1) 
You  Just  say  the  heU  with  It,  we  cant  ralae 
the  money,  sorry  Hunt  you  can  say  what  you 
want,  and  so  on.  He  blows  the  whistle.  Right? 
D.  Right. 

P.  If  that  happens,  that  raises  some  poasl- 
bUlttes  about  some  criminal  liabilities,  be- 
cause he  la  likely  to  say  a  bell  of  a  lot  of 
things  and  will  certainly  get  Magruder  m  on 
It.  D.  It  wUl  get  Magruder.  It  will  start  the 
whole  FBI  Investigation  going  again.  .  .  . 

P.  Seems  we're  going  around  the  track. 
You  have  no  choice  on  Bunt  but  to  try  to 
keep — D.  Bight  now,  we  have  no  choice. 

P.  But  my  point  Is,  do  you  ever  have  any 
Choice  on  Hunt?  TbaX  Is  the  point.  Mo  mat- 


ter what  we  do  here  now,  John,  whatever  he 
wants  If  he  doesn't  get  it — Immunity,  etc., 
he  is  going  to  blow  the  whistle. 

D.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  conceive  of 
Is  how  we  could  lay  out  everything  we  know 
In  a  way  that  we  have  told  the  Grand  Jury 
or  somebody  else,  so  that  if- a  Hunt  blows,  so 
what's  new?  It's  already  been. told  to  a  Orand 
Jury  and  they  found  no  criminal  llabUlty 
and  they  investigated  it  In  fuU.  .  .  . 

P.  But  here  is  the  point,  John.  Let's  go 
the  other  angle.  Is  to  decide  Jl  you  open  up 
the  Grand  Jury:  first,  it  wofit  be  any  good. 
It  won't  be  believed.  And  then  you  will  have 
two  things  going:  the  Grand  Jary  and  the 
other  things,  committee,  etc.  The  Orand 
Jury  api>eal8  to  me  from  the  stand|K)lnt,  the 
President  makes  the  move.  All  these  charges 
being  bandied  about,  etc.,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  that  I  have  asked  the  Orand  Jury  to 
look  into  any  further  charges.  All  charges 
have  been  raised.  That  Is  the  place  to  do  It, 
and  not  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
Right?  D.  Yeah. 

P.  Then,  however,  we  may  say,  (expletive 
deleted) ,  we  can't  risk  that,  or  she'll  break 
loose  there.  That  leaves  you  to  your  third 
thing.  D.  Hunker  down  and  fight  It. 

P.  Hunker  down  and  fight  It  and  what  hap- 
pens? Your  view  Is  that  is  not  really  a  viable 
option.  D.  It  Is  a  high  risk.  It  Is  a  verj'  high 
risk. 

P.  Your  view  is  ttiat  what  will  happen  on 
it,  that  it's  going  to  come  out.  That  some- 
thing is  going  to  break  loose,  and — D.  Some- 
thing is  going  to  break  and — ^P.  It  wlU  look 
like  the  President — ^D.  is  covering  up.  .  .  . 

P.  The  other  alternative  Is — D.  Yes,  the 
other  choices.  P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
middle  ground  of  Grand  Jury.  .  .  . 

P.  If  we  said  that  the  reason  we  had  de- 
layed this  Is  untU  after  the  sentencing — 
You  see  that  the  point  is  that  the  reason. 
time  is  of  the  eesence,  we  can't  play  around 
on  this.  If  they  are  going  to  sentence  on 
Friday,  we  axe  going  to  have  to  move  on  the 
(expletive  deleted)  thing  pretty  fast.  See 
what  I  mean?  D.  That's  right. 

P.  So  we  reaUy  have  a  time  problem. 

D.  The  other  thing  Is  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  caU  Sirica,  and  say  that,  "The 
government  has  some  major  developments 
that  it  Is  considering.  Would  you  hold  sen- 
tencing for  two  weeks?"  If  we  set  ourselves 
on  a  course  of  action.  P.  Yep,  yep.  .  .  . 

P.  You  could  recommend  it  and  he  could 
come  over  and  t  would  say,  "Now  Petersen, 
we  want  you  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
damn  thing.  Call  a;iother  c;r..nd  Jury  or  aav- 
thlng  else.  Correct?  Well,  now  you  gof.a 
know  whether  Klelndlenst  can  gel  Sirica  to 
bold  off.  Right?  Second,  you  have  to  get 
MltcheU  down  here.  And  you  and  Brllchznan 
and  MltcheU  by  tomorrow. 

P.  Alright.  Fine.  And  my  point  Is  that  I 
think  It  Is  good,  frankly,  to  reconsider;  think 
It  is  good,  frankly,  to  consider  these  various 
options.  .  .  .  The  erosion  is  Inevitably  going 
to  come  here,  apart  from  anything  and  all  the 
people  saying  well  the  Watergate  Isn't  a 
major  issue.  It  Isn't.  But  it  wlU  be.  It's  bound 
to.  (UnlnteUlglble)  has  to  go  out.  Delaying 
is  the  great  danger  to  the  White  House  area. 
We  don't,  I  say  that  the  White  House  cant  do 
It.  Right? 

D.  Yes,  Sir. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  CCXDK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year,  I  have  been  following  the 
evolution  of  what  has  now  become  to 
be  known  as  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration— ARBA.  I 
think  we  all  realize  this  organization  had 
some  growing  pains,  but  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  program  that  Is  now  being  pro- 
posed. We  now  have  come  to  a  point  in 
time  when  we,  in  the  Congress,  must  d^^ 
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clde  If  we  are  serious  about  hantog  a  Bi- 
centennial celebration.  This  decision  la 
manifested  In  the  vote  to  be  taken  In 
the  upcoming  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  I  understand  Use  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  ortfered  re- 
ported out  latertoday  or  tomorrow.  This 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $12,375 
million  in  grants  to  the  States  will  give 
these  community  projects  throughout  the 
Nation  the  boost  they  need  and  .so  richly 
deserve.  The  House  has  already  acted  in 
providing  a  similar  amount  and  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  act  swiftly.  The 
funds  would  provide  for  $200,000  in 
matching  grants  for  each  State  and  ter- 
ritory to  foster  Bicentennial  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  ARBA.  In  addition,  an  an- 
nual fund  of  $25,000  Is  provided  to  as- 
sist each  of  these  States  and  territories 
In  their  operating  expenses. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky  has  taken  an  early  lead  in 
Bicentennial  planning.  We  have  many 
Bicentennial  events  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  in  the  blueprint  stages.  Fulton 
and  Scott  Counties  and  Hickman.  Ky., 
have  already  been  designated  National 
Bicentennial  Communities.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  plans  and  activ- 
ities of  the  East  Kentucky  Health  Serv- 
ices Clinic  In  Knott  County  have  been 
singled  out  by  the  National  Bicentennial 
Administration  as  exemplary  of  the 
"Horizons  '76"  theme  of  the  Bicentennial 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Amer- 
ica. The  good  work  of  the  men  and 
women  at  the  clinic  is  being  depicted  In 
a  national  Bicentennial  film  which  wUl 
be  ready  soon  for  viewing  throughout 
America. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  us  to  wait  another  year  for 
these  celebrations  to  begin.  This  year 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Port  Harrod,  Ky.,  which  was 
the  first  permanent  settling  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  In  addition,  on  9aturday  the 
100th  running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  Is 
being  featured  as  a  Bicentennial  event, 
and  it  la  one  of  the  first  in  the  country. 
I  think  it  Is  necessary  that  we  move 
ahead  with  oiu*  Bicentennial  plans,  and  I 
am  confident  that  In  the  time  remaining 
before  the  Bicentennial  date  arrives  we 
can  rally  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  America's  200  million  people  in  a 
grassroots  celebration  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

As  Mr.  John  Warner,  the  newly  des- 
ignated administrator  of  ARBA.  stated 
In  his  swearlng-ln  ceremony — 

The  typ«  of  celebration  we  have  will  be 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  Involve- 
ment by  all  groups  of  Americans. 


THE  ATS-F  SATELLITE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  publics 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  space  program 
Ls  often  limited  to  the  more  spectacular 
eCTorts  of  NASA — such  as  the  manned 
lunar  landings.  This,  unfortunately, 
creates  a  distorted  picture  of  the  pro- 
gram, thus  giving  rise  to  doubts  and 
questions. 

The  goal  of  NASA's  space  activities  is 
"to  pursue  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  for 
the  benefH  of  all  mankind."  This  goal  Is 
being  achieved  by  numerotw  Important 
twt  not  as  well-known  projects  which 


apply  the  knowledge  and  technology 
gained  from  space  exploration  to  peo- 
ple-oriented services.  As  these  com- 
munity service  projects  come  to  have  a 
greater  effect  on  our  lives,  I  believe  that 
we  will  better  understand  the  space  pro- 
gram In  Its  entirety. 

One  such  project  Is  the  applications 
technology  satelUte— ATS — series.  The 
last  of  the  series,  the  ATS-F.  scheduled 
to  be  launched  in  June  of  this  year.  Is 
replete  with  services.  Probably  the  most 
Important  service  Is  the  satellites  two- 
way  communication  capability.  This  will 
allow  the  spacecraft  to  relay  health  in- 
formation and  experimental  educational 
programs  directly  to  Inexpensive  televi- 
sion receivers  in  remote  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  Appalachla,  and 
Alaska.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  imprac- 
tical or  too  expensive  to  develop  land 
lines  for  similar  communications  In  these 
areas  because  of  their  scattered  popula- 
tion and  rugged  terrain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  an  article 
from  the  April  6,  1974.  issue  of  Science 
News,  and  It  appropriately  describes  the 
ATS-'P  satellite  and  Its  benefits  to  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 
as  follows : 

A  Peopi.*  Satklut* 
(By  Jonathan  Bberhart) 

In  Predonla,  N.Y.,  a  teacher-trainee  asks 
for  clarlflcatlon  of  a  chart  on  an  easel  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  A  doctor  in  Tanana, 
Alaska,  examines  a  patient  130  mUes  away  In 
the  tiny  vUlage  of  Galena  (pop.  425).  VlUage 
farmers  In  rural  India  gather  In  a  hut  to 
study  Urlgatlon  techrUques  being  demon- 
strated hundreds  of  miles  away  In  Ahmad- 
abad. 

These  are  all  among  the  Joba  planned  for 
ATS-F.  the  closest  thing  yet  to  a  com- 
munity service  satellite. 

Set  for  an  early  June  launching,  It  will  be 
the  sixth  in  NASA's  Applications  Technology 
Satellite  series,  a  program  of  orbiting  test- 
beds  for  trying  out  Ideas  for  the  future.  Al- 
though only  two  of  the  series  have  been  com- 
pletely successful  (numbers  two  and  four 
suffered  launch  vehicle  failures;  number  five 
got  Into  the  wrong  orbit) ,  they  have  proven 
the  feaslbllty  of  a  wide  variety  of  techniques 
and  devices.  The  "spin-scan"  camera  tested 
for  weather  photography  on  ATS-l  led  to  the 
Imaging  photopolarlmeter  that  gave  earth- 
lings  their  first  close  look  at  Jupiter  from 
Pioneer  10  last  December  (including  the 
ScMNc*  Nrws  Photo  of  the  Year) .  The  elec- 
tric rocket  engine,  or  reslstojet,  that  made 
tiny  corrections  to  Keep  ATS-6  facing  the 
right  direction  wUl  lead  to  future  engines 
that  can  maintain  a  small  thrust  for  years  on 
unmanned  flights  to  others  planets 

ATS-P  (NASA  doesn't  like  to  number  Its 
sateUltea  untU  they're  safely  In  orbit),  by 
contrast.  Is  aimed  much  closer  to  home.  It 
has  its  ep«u»-orlented  experiments  too,  such 
as  a  refined  electric  rocket  engine,  but  the 
emphasis  Is  on  a  group  of  programs  that 
could  have  major  impact  on  education,  health 
care  and  rural  development,  NASA's  role  is 
strictly  technological,  but  a  long  list  of  Fed- 
eral, state,  local  and  foreign  agencies  have 
been  working  for  years  to  plan  the  best  use  of 
what  will  be  an  unusually  people-oriented 

sateUite.  „   ..  .. 

Most  qf  the  activity  within  the  United 
3tatM  wlU  be  concentrated  In  three  areas — 
AppaUcblA,  the  Hockey  Mountain  states  and 
Alaska.  Several  kinds  of  programs  are  plan- 
ned for  each.  The  organizations  Involved  all 
stress'  that  they  wlU  Just  be  test  projecte. 


preliminary  trials  and  so  on.  but  many  will 
last  a  fuU  year  and  Involve  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  basic  tool  is  two-way, 
live  television,  an  idea  that  has  lieen  around 
for  so  long  that  It  almost  seems  old  hat, 
vet  thU  will  be  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  satellite'i 
contribution  is  primarily  the  avoidance  of 
the  time,  expense  and  difficulty  of  setting 
up  land  lines  among  such  a  diversiy  of  often 
hard-to-reach  places. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for 
example,  in  1971  asked  32,000  public  school 
teachers  from  New  York  to  Alabama  simply 
what  they  felt  they  needed  In  their  work.  As 
a  result,  this  summer  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky plans  graduate  coiu'ses  for  elementary 
school  teachers  in  both  career  training  and 
the  teaching  of  remedial  reading.  In  each  of 
five  states — New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama — there  will  be  a  two- 
way  satellite  link  in  one  city  and  a  receive- 
only  link  (joined  by  two-way  land  lines  with 
the  main  installation)  in  two  others.  There 
will  be  the  usual  pre-taped  lessons  and  pro- 
grammed Instruction,  but  the  teachers  will 
also  be  able  to  have  live  seminars  and  dis- 
cussions, just  as  though  they  were  In  the 
same  room — a  glorified,  and  far  more  Qexlble, 
TV  conference  call. 

This  and  other  stmuner  programs  may  have 
to  start  in  something  of  a  rush,  however.  The 
satellite  was  supposed  to  have  been  launched 
in  April,  and  has  been  delayed  twice  in  re- 
cent weeks  by  technical  difflcultles.  "Every- 
body'U  get  in  all  right,"  says  an  ATS  official 
at  NASA,  "but  we're  having  some  reschedul- 
ing to  do." 

A  larger  training  program  In  career  educa- 
tion will  run  throughout  the  regular  1974-75 
high-school  year.  This  one  vrtll  consist  al- 
most- entirely  of  two-way  seminars,  broad- 
cast after  school  hours.  There  are  even  plans 
to  enable  Individual  discussions  between  a 
teacher  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  on 
the  problems  of  particular  children. 

A  more  diverse  use  of  the  two-way  ca- 
pability will  be  the  key  to  another  Appa- 
lachian program,  a  medical  service  to  be  tried 
out  in  10  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  Al- 
though the  ground  stations  In  the  hospitals 
will  be  able  only  to  receive  from  the  new 
satellite,  they  will  use  audio  channels  on 
ATS-3,  launched  in  1967  and  still  working, 
to  complete  the  circuit. 

Besides  live  seminars  originating  at  the 
National  Medical  Audiovisual  Center  In  At- 
lanta, there  will  be  computer-assisted  In- 
struction (the  satellites  also  handle  com- 
puter data),  "tele-conaiiltatlon,"  allowing 
the  VA  doctors  to  consult  with  specialists  at 
teaching  Institutions,  and  even  full  patient- 
case  presentations  and  diagnosis.  Stationary 
visual  data  such  as  X-rays  and  slides  will  be 
sent  by  slow-scan  television,  which  Is  much 
less  expensive  than  conventional  wide-band 
TV,  again  using  land  lines  for  responses. 

Students  themselves  wUl  get  a  crack  at  the 
people  satellite  In  a  program  developed  by 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Twenty-four  Junior  high  schools  In  rural 
communities  with  populations  as  small  as 
100  win  be  able  to  see  and  talk  to  one  another 
and  to  the  program's  center  In  Denver.  An- 
other 32  schools  will  have  receive-only  ter- 
minals, as  win  a  dozen  TV  stations  In  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

A  unique  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ex- 
periment ought  to  be  the  envy  of  every 
teacher  who  has  ever  had  to  wait  three 
months  or  more  for  a  requisitioned  movie 
or  film  strip.  Called  the  Materials  Distribu- 
tion Service,  it  wHl  provide  catalogs  of  atKwt 
900  videotaped  programs  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  history  and  mathematics.  The 
teacher  has  only  to  tell  the  catalog  number 
of  the  deolred  tape  to  the  Denver  center,  and 
It  will  be  traaamltted  through  ATS-F  to  a 
videotape  recorder  in  the  scbo(4. 
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One-way  communications  are  still  Impor- 
unt,  since  the  satelUte  wUl  be  there  anyway, 
and  once  a  month  the  center  wUl  broadcast 
community-oriented  programs  on  topics  such 
as  drugs,  aging  and  health  care  to  all  66 
schools. 

An  important  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
test,  and  of  the  others  as  well,  is  to  find  out 
whether  the  pe<^le  using  It  will  accept  It. 
Officials  are  almost  uniformly  optimistic,  but 
there  is  the  poaelbUlty  that  some  of  the 
users,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  may  re- 
sent the  presence  of  so  much  overt  tech- 
nology in  what  Is  otherwise  a  people-to-peo- 
ple educational  system.  NASA  has  received 
letters,  for  example,  from  people  who  firmly 
believe  that  the  Apollo  moon  landings  never 
happened,  that  they  were  an  elaborate  hoax 
perpetrated  through  the  technological  flash 
of  the  Government  and  the  media.  An  execu- 
tive of  IBM  admits  that  "we  still  have  em- 
ployees who  won't  stay  alone  in  a  room  with 
s  big  computer."  Another  factor  is  the  very 
vlslbUity  of  the  two-way  TV  system,  which  Is 
a  constant  reminder  that  both  It  and  the 
satellite,  sophisticated  technology  for  most 
schools,  cost  money. 

In  Alaska,  the  way  has  already  been  partly 
paved  by  ATS-l,  which  handles  voice  com- 
munications between  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  In  Tanana  and  native  "health 
aides"  in  26  villages  (SN:  7/8/72,  p.  22).  At 
the  end  of  its  first  year,  the  program  had 
already  produced  a  400  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  physician-health  silde  con- 
tacts, compared  with  the  radio  system  which 
was  sometimes  out  of  contact  for  more  than 
a  week  at  a  time  due  to  terrain  and  climate. 

ATS-F  ground  terminals  will  bring  two- 
way  video  to  four  Alaskan  sites  (with  video 
reception  at  a  fifth)  for  consultations  and  di- 
agnoses. For  the  sake  of  privacy  both  video 
and  audio  will  be  scrambled  during  the  con- 
sultations. There  will  also  be  a  variety  of 
medical-training  programs  involving  Alaska 
and  the  University  of  Washington  In  Seattle. 
A  television  series  called  "Alaska  Native  Mag- 
azine," covering  areas  of  concern  such  as 
land  claims  and  the  Impact  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  will  be  broadcast  La  several 
native  languages  and  English  simultane- 
ously, with  buUt-ln  pauses  for  discussion 
and  questions.  The  satellite  vrtll  further  b© 
used  to  speed  up  the  dissemination  of  news 
by  relaying  commercial  TV  network  evening 
news  programs,  which  at  present  are  delayed 
from  four  to  thirty  hours  In  Alaska  after 
they  are  broadcast  in  the  contiguous  states. 

After  ATS-F  has  been  in  orbit  for  a  year.  Its 
motors  will  be  relgnited  to  move  It  from  its 
position  at  94  degrees  west  longitude  over 
the  equator  to  35  degrees  east  longitude — a 
Journey,  at  its  22,300-mile  altitude,  of  more 
than  50,000  miles — within  reach  of  India. 
There  it  wlU  relay  video  and  voice  signals  to 
a  sprawling  network  of  some  3,0(X)  Inexpen- 
sive community  receivers  In  remote,  rural 
areas  throughout  India.  Programs  will  deal 
with  food  production,  family  planning, 
health,  teacher  training  and  occupational 
skills. 

Besides  aU  this  television.  ATS-F  wUl  ex- 
plore a  variety  of  other  areas.  One  experi- 
ment Is  a  precursor  to  futtire  Atlantic  alr- 
trafflc-control  satellites.  Aircraft  flying  the 
North  Atlantic  are  at  present  assigned  to  a 
corridor  120  miles  vrlde,  and  must  follow  at 
least  16  minutes  apart.  The  future  goal  is  a 
30-mUe  corridor,  with  planes  allowed  to  fly 
at  mere  flve-mlnute  intervals.  In  another 
test.  ATS-F  will  track  and  relay  data  from  a 
Nimbus  vTeather  satellite,  working  toward 
NASA's  planned  Tracking  and  Data  Relay 
Satellite  System  (SN:  2/23/74,  p.  125)  which 
will  do  away  with  several  earth-based  track- 
ing stations.  Four  experiments  will  explore 
different  aspects  of  sending  radio  waves 
through  the  atmoophere.  Including  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  unstable  communications 
band  up  to  80  gigahertz,  while  a  high-reso- 


lution camera  will  continue  the  ATS  series' 
role    as    advanced    weather-watchers. 

ATS-F,  like  its  predecessors,  is  technically 
a  pathfinder  for  engineers.  Beyond  that, 
however,  beyond  the  testing  of  new  gadgets 
and  the  developing  of  new  techniques,  it 
stands  to  add  a  personal  dimension  to  the 
communications  satellite's  formerly  back- 
ground role  In  bringing  people  closer 
together. 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  remember 
that  a  character  in  John  Steinbeck's 
book,  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  speculates 
that: 

"Up  ahead  there's  a  thousand  lives  we 
might  lead,  but  when  it  comes,  it'll  only  be 
one." 

That  is  true  for  most  of  us;  we  choose 
a  profession  or  a  lifestyle  and  stick  to  it 
all  our  lives.  Most  of  us  simply  are  not 
versatile  enough  or  adventurous  enough 
to  try  more  than  one  or  two  things. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  defied  the  law 
of  gravity  that  holds  most  mortals  to  a 
given  course  and  encompassed  in  her 
lifetime  a  variety  of  careers  that  can 
only  leave  others  breathless  and  awe- 
struck. Mrs.  Luce  has  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  make  her  life  full  and  pur- 
poseful, and  in  doing  so  has  been  an  In- 
spiration and  pep  tonic  for  those  of  us 
privileged  to  know  her. 

Clare  Luce  was  a  liberated  woman  be- 
fore smyone  knew  what  the  term  meant. 
She  was  an  adoring  mother  and  for  32 
years  she  was  the  loving  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  successful,  dynamic  men  in 
Americaji  life.  But  those  roles  compli- 
mented her  personality;  they  did  not  en- 
compass it.  Her  own  sense  of  self -worth, 
her  own  capabilities  and  her  generosity 
enabled  her  to  achieve  great  success  in 
her  own  right  in  a  number  of  fascinating 
careers. 

At  various  times  in  her  life.  Clare  has 
been  a  successful  plasnvright,  an  actress, 
a  foreign  correspondent,  an  editor,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  a 
Congrresswoman.  She  modestly  ascribes 
all  that  achievement  to  keeping  her  op- 
tions open.  But  all  of  us  here  know  that 
while  keeping  one's  options  open  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  ingredient  in  shap- 
ing such  a  life,  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
to  it.  One  has  to  have  the  spirit  to  try 
new  things  and  to  be  willing  to  fail  at 
them.  It  is  one  of  life's  great  Ironies  that 
those  people  who  sire  willing  to  try  new 
adventures,  whatever  they  may  be.  rare- 
ly do  fail  at  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  In  my 
life  to  have  had  the  friendship  of  both 
Clare  and  Harry  Luce.  Both  their  lives 
have  been  an  Inspiration  to  me. 

On  April  21,  Parside  magazine  ran  an 
insightful  story  about  Mrs.  Luce  in  which 
she  reminisced  about  her  extraordinary 
life  and  commented  on  today's  political 
and  social  scenes.  In  light  of  her  vast 
experience  and  her  abiding  concern  for 
her  Nation,  I  think  we  would  benefit 
from  reading  her  assessment  of  the  cur- 
rent American  scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Parade  magazine  story  on 
Clare  Boothe  Li'^-  *»e  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clark  Boothe  Luce — Obsehvations  on   Life 

AND   Lovz 

( By  Cobey  Black ) 

Honolulu,  Hawah, — At  age  71  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  is  one  of  the  most  versatile,  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  outspoken  women  in  the 
nation. 

What  other  woman  do  we  have  on  the 
American  scene  who  has  been  an  actress, 
writer,  editor,  war  correspondent,  playwright, 
Congresswoman,  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  is 
currently  a  member  of  President  Nixon's 
Foreign    Intelligence    Advisory    Board? 

What  other  woman  has  experienced  more 
of  life  than  this  widow  of  Henry  Robinson 
Luce,  the  journalistic  titan  who  founded  the 
Time-Life-Fortune  empire?  And  even  more 
Important,  what  other  woman  can  so  elo- 
quently and  oplnlonatedly  discuss  her  life 
and  loves  and  is  willing  to  do  so? 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  unique.  She  settles 
herself  among  the  pUlows  of  a  sofa  on  the 
porch  of  her  exquisite,  memento-laden  man- 
sion here  and  in  that  characteristically  vi- 
brant, authoritative  voice  of  hers  gives 
tongue  to  thought  born  of  deep  and  active 
participation  in  her  time. 

"I  think,"  she  declares,  "the  world  at  the 
moment  is  suffering  from  terrible  neuroses, 
expressing  themselves  in  the  forms  of  hostil- 
ity, feelings  of  persecution  and  aggressive- 
ness which,  unmotivated,  is  called  terrorism 
The  world  is  pretty  sick.  .  .  . 

"Our  press  has  become  so  neurotic  that 
we  pick  up  each  day's  paper  with  dread,  and 
Its  neurosis  fortifies  ours.  The  newspapers 
give  us  a  daily  false  view  of  life.  Anyone  look- 
ing about  him  can  see  that  the  American 
world  is  not  a  place  of  unaUevlated  crime, 
riots,  misery  and  pollution.  We  might  well 
think  America  is  living  in  a  perpetual  hell." 

PRAISES    women's    PAGES 

"The  only  sane  parts  of  the  papers  are 
the  women's  pages,  showing  that  someone 
still  cares  for  children,  enjoys  a  family,  a 
garden,  or  watching  a  souffle  rise  In  the 
oven — creative  activities." 

Mrs.  Luce,  a  lifelong  Republican  married 
for  32  years  to  the  most  powerful  of  Republi- 
can kingmakers,  Is  asked  what  she  would  do 
if  some  magical  fate  should  suddenly  make 
her  President  of  the  United  States.  "Ask  for 
a  recount,"  she  quickly  and  smilingly  re- 
sponds. 

Then  she  explains  seriously:  "The  Found- 
ing Fathers  never  wanted  the  President  to  be 
a  strong  man,  in  their  parlance  a  king.  In 
ours  a  dictator.  The  U.S.  Constitution  makes 
the  people  the  ruler.  The  people  want  proe- 
{jerity.  which  in  American  terms  is  a  con- 
stantly rising  standard  of  living.  That's  what 
they  want  the  President  to  produce." 

LIFE    IN    A    "JtTNGLX" 

"No  American  President  in  the  present 
conditions  of  the  world  can  give  the  people 
what  they  want.  We  live  in  a  Jungle  of 
equally  sovereign  nations,  some  more  equal 
than  others.  The  climate  of  the  world  of 
sovereign  nations  Is  one  of  hot  or  cold  war, 
a  foul  climate  and  getting  fouler  by  the 
minute.  You  cannot  clear  the  air  without 
clearing  the  International  ciimate.  Our  prob- 
lems are  not  simply  American,  but  problems 
of  every  nation:  finite  natural  resources, 
overpopulation,  poUutlon.  urban  disorders, 
terrorism,  violence — we  are  all  experiencing 
these  neurotic  symptoms  of  hate  and  death. 

"If  I  were  President.  I  would  try  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  the  growth  of  these 
problems,  and  tell  them  the  sacrifloes  they 
would  have  to  make  to  cope  with  them.  I 
would  tell  them,  if  they're  stUl  able  to  hear 
it,  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  save  our- 
selves is  to  work  together  as  a  famUy  would 
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In  a  crisis.  There  Is  no  longer  room  for  every- 
one to  live  his  own  llle  as  though  no  one  else 
existed.  That  would  make  me  the  most  un- 
popular President  ever  to  cross  the  White 
House  threshold. 

"It  Is  hard  to  challenere  a  nation  to  live 
a  sane  and  loving  life  in  a  lunatic  world. 
I'm  sure  we  have  the  material  and  Intel- 
lectual resources  to  survive.  I'm  not  sure 
America  has  the  spiritual  and  moral  re- 
sources for  a  renaissance.  Watergate  Is  tho 
great  liberal  Illusion  that  you  can  have  pub- 
lic virtue  without  private  morality.  It's 
sheer  nonsense  that  Integrity  can  be  re- 
stored by  removing  one  man.  When  the 
moral  consensus,  based  on  religion,  collapses 
among  the  people,  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
It  also  collapsej  at  the  top. 

"We're  in  a  downbeat  period  of  history; 
how  do  we  get  out?  We  look  to  the  prophets. 
In  Rus3la,  we  see  one  man,  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn,  who  managed  to  defy  the  demonic 
aspect  of  communism.  There  Is  also  some- 
thing stirring  In  the  young  people,  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  realities  of  life,  which  are  lov- 
mg  and  living — together. 

"We  are  ell  members  of  one  body,  all  chil- 
dren of  one  family,  and  that  spirit  Is  working 
among  our  yoath,  questioning  values  of  my 
generation  and  Its  insatiable  allure  of 
wealth,  profit  and  materialism.  Young 
America  Is  giving  fresh  meaning  to  love.  I'm 
not  without  hope." 

LOVE    AND    LATIN 

What  has  been  the  role  of  love  In  the  life 
of  Clare  Boothe  Luce? 

"A  child's  knowledge  of  love  begins  with 
the  mother,"  she  says.  "My  childhood  was 
happy  In  this  sense;  I  didn't  want  for  love. 
I  was  unaware  of  my  father's  love  because 
my  parents  were  divorced  when  I  was  6.  My 
mother  remarried  a  very  nice  stepfather, 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Austin,  who  had  been  a  pro- 
fesaor  of  Latin  before  he  became  a  (kx;tor: 
be  taught  me  Latin  with  the  patience  of 
love. 

"Other  things,  however,  were  absent.  In 
my  case,  money.  Because  my  mother  was 
beautiful,  she  was  determined  I'd  sever 
find  myself  In  her  situation,  dependteg  on 
sheer  physical  beauty  which  was  not  enough 
to  protect  against  the  misfortune  of  an  un- 
happy marriage  and  no  money.  She  was  de- 
termined I  was  to  have  a  good  education.  In 
the  place  of  dolls  and  pretty  dresses,  she 
gave  me  books,  the  greateet  gift  she  could 
have  given  me." 

IMPORTANT    VOYAGE 

At  18,  a  precocious  and  ethereal  beauty, 
Clare  Boothe  took  a  decisive  voyage.  "I  came 
back  from  Berlin  on  a  boat  with  a  cast  of 
characters  who  were  to  change  my  life.  Max 
Relnhardt,  genius  of  the  German  theater, 
offered  me  a  leading  role  of  the  nun  In  his 
spectacle  The  Miracle,  to  be  produced  on 
Broadway  by  Otto  Kahn.  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont, an  enormously  wealthy  socialite, 
wished  to  groom  me  as  the  glamorous  charac- 
ter of  her  movement.  Elsa  Marwell  taught 
me  to  play  bridge  and  over  the  card  table 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Belmont  that  "Clare's  a  girl 
who  could  make  a  great  future  for  herself 
if  It  were  not  wasted  by  marrying  a  nice 
young  commuter  from  Greenwich."  Another 
social  couple,  the  James  Stewart  Cuahmans, 
wished  me  to  Join  a  circle  Interested  In  the 
BClence-versus-rellglon  debate  than  n^lng 
with  the  Scopes  trial. 

"I  exercised  Mrs.  Belmont's  option  by  work- 
ing In  the  Women's  National  Movement 
headquarters,  marching  In  parades  and  scat- 
tering pamphlets  over  Rochester  from  a 
World  War  I  Jenny.  One  Sunday,  however, 
the  Cuahmans  took  me  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Henry  Sloan  Coffin  expound  on  the  current 
debate,  and  a  nice-looking  gentleman,  old 
enough  to  be  my  father,  sUpped  Into  the 
pew  beside  us.  His  mind  was  obviously  not 
on  either  religion  or  science. 


"I  exercised  a  fourth  option  and  accepted 
the  proposal  of  George  Brokaw,  the  most 
eligible  bachelor  in  New  York,  25  years  my 
senior,  thereby  lowering  the  social  prestige 
of  the  Brokaws  by  several  degrees.  Thus  at 
20,  I  found  myself  married  to  a  socialite  In  a 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  with  14  servants,  a 
house  in  Newp>ort.  another  on  Long  Island, 
and  jewels  galore.  He  was  very  proud  of  me. 
I  had  six  years  of  his  alcoholism  and  divorced 
him  But  during  that  marriage,  I  had  a  beau- 
tiful, lovely,  only  child  whom  I  adored,  my 
daughter  Ann." 

Among  Clare  Brokaw's  socialite  friends  was 
Cond6  Nast,  publisher  of  Vogue  who  flatly 
refused  her  a  Job,  saying  she'd  be  married 
and  off  to  Europe  In  six  months.  "Instead  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  I  walked  Into  the  Vogue 
offices  and  occupied  an  unoccupied  desk, 
writing  fashion  copy  without  pay." 

MAX^(7iNC  EcrroR 
Nast  was  so  Impressed  by  her  presumption 
and  talent  that  he  sent  her  next  door  to 
Vanity  Fair  where  there  was  a  vacancy  for  an 
associate  editor.  "Frank  Crownlnshleld,  the 
editor,  took  one  look  at  me  and  asked  me  to 
go  home  and  think  of  100  ed.torlal  Ideas  bv 
Monday.  'My  God.'  he  said  when  I  returned 
with  them,  'You  must  ha.e  a  man  under 
your  bed.'  A  year  and  a  half  later,  I  was  mau- 
aglng  editor  of  a  magazine  that  was  the  in- 
tellectual focus  of  the  era,  and  arbiter  of  arts 
and  letters,  a  Job  I  held  until  Vanity  Fair  fell 
victim  to  the  Depression.  ...  I  decided  to 
write  a  play. 

"During  Its  writing.  Elsa  Maxwell  invited 
me  to  a  ball.  That  evening  a  man  whom  I'd 
met  casually  only  twice  before  asked  me  to 
dance.  We  talked  and  sipped  champagne. 
During  the  conversation,  he  said,  'Meet  me 
In  the  lobby.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question, 
possibly  the  most  important  question  I  shall 
ever  ask  and  you  will  ever  answer.'  His  ques- 
tion was:  "How  does  It  feel  to  be  told  you're 
the  one  woman  of  a  man's  life?' 

"My  SLnswer  was  less  romantic:  'Perhaps 
we've  had  too  much  champagne,  Mr.  Luce.' 
Now  I  had  a  new  option,  and  so  I  married 
Harry.  My  play  opened  on  our  wedding  night 
and  we  attended  It,  a  moet  inauspicious  way 
to  start  a  marriage.  The  play  was  called 
Abide  With  Me  and  abode  with  no  one. 

"We  went  off  on  our  honeymoon  and  a 
child  was  conceived — a  child  called  Life 
magazine.  I'd  had  the  original  idea  of  a  pic- 
ture magazine,  but  as  things  tiu-ned  out.  the 
editors  voted  against  man  and  a  wife  on  the 
same  staff,  a  decision  that  aroused  my  fierc- 
est anger.  So  I  went  back  to  my  first  love  and 
wrote  another  play.  The  Women,  which  Is 
stlU  being  played  38  years  later. 

"Harry  and  I  attended  the  London  produc- 
tion. Rather  I  went  to  see  The  Women  and 
Harry  went  to  see  about  the  office  of  Time. 
Inc.,  then  also  opening  in  London.  During 
that  visit  I  fulfilled  a  childhood  dream  and 
met  CJeorge  Bernard  Shaw.  We  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful lunch  together  at  his  home,  and  the 
next  day  at  Clarldge's,  I  received  a  postal 
card  from  him,  which  I  placed  on  the 
raiantle : 
'My  Dear  Clare  Boothe, 

"  'In  the  delirious  pleasure  of  our  visit  yes- 
terday, I  quite  forgot  to  inquire  If  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  to  make  your  stay,  and 
Mr.  Boothe's,  more  pleasant. 
GBS." 
"Harry's  face  fell.  And  that  was  the  first 
and  last  time  In  my  life  I  met  anyone  of  im- 
portance who  didn't  know  who  my  husband 
was." 

Clare  Luce  has  written  seven  plays,  five 
of  them  hits.  In  collecting  material  for  a 
political  book  In  1940,  Europe  in  the  Spring. 
she  visited  the  US.  Embassy  In  Rome. 

"The  moet  beautiful  in  Kiurope.  'How  I'd 
love  to  be  ambasaadra-  here,'  I  thought.  When 
th*  war  broke  out,  Life  gave  me  a  Job  as  war 
corre^ondent.  My  greatest  scoop,  and  I  had 


several,  was  a  cover  story  of  MacArthur  in 
the  Dec.  6.  1&41,  issue.  Most  of  my  scoops  I 
owed  to  Henry  Luce,  not  that  I  didn't  fight 
and  write  as  hard  as  anyone  else  on  all  the 
fronts  and  behind  the  lines  In  Burma  and 
Germany,  but  the  Introduction  as  Mrs.  Luce 
was  an  advantage." 

STEPFATHER    ELECTED 

"Then  Harry  decided  I'd  been  away  too 
long,  so  I  came  home  and  WTOte  another 
play.  Love  Is  a  Verb.  WhUe  it  was  on  the 
road,  a  surprising  thing  happened:  My  step- 
father was  elected  Congressman  from  Con- 
necticut." 

When  he  ran  again  and  was  defeated.  Clare 
Luc©  threw  in  her  bonnet.  "To  no  one's 
greater  amazement  than  mine,  I  won.  Fore- 
most among  the  things  that  stood  me  in  good 
stead  was  my  really  deep  Interest  In  getting 
women  a  square  break.  It  was  said  I  won 
because  I  charmed  the  men.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  You  cannot  plumb  the  dislike 
men  have  for  women  In  politics,  because  gov- 
ernment work  is  one  field  In  which  women 
cannot  be  discriminated  against  in  salary. 

"I  made  the  Congress  and  did  that  for 
four  years,  serving  on  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee.  Then  my  daughter  was 
killed  In  an  automobile  accident  In  1944.  She 
was  really  the  shining  light  of  my  life.  Curi- 
ously, before  her  death.  Just  prior  to  her 
21st  birthday  and  graduation  from  Stanford, 
she  told  me  she'd  decided  to  go  Into  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  was  very  proud  of  her.  I 
built  a  small  chapel  to  her  memory  at  Stan- 
ford and  many  young  couples  marry  there, 
some  even  naming  their  daughters  Ann.  So 
I  have  a  host  of  lovely  young  women  who 
are  my  daughters. 

"Her  death  set  me  back.  When  I  was  of- 
fered a  seat  In  the  Senate,  I  said  no.  My 
heart  was  heavy  and  on  top  of  that  my 
mother  was  killed  In  a  train  wreck,  my 
brother  In  a  plane  crash.  These  three  violent 
deaths  made  It  terribly  difficult  for  me  to 
continue  public  life.  So  I  retired  and  wrote 
another  play.  It  was  not  the  hit  to  which  I 
was  accustomed." 

Clare  then  wrote  several  screenplays,  one 
of  them  very  much  a  hit.  Come  to  the  Stable 
was  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award  and 
Is  still  shown  at  Christmas. 

TtJTlNS    CATHOLIC 

"I  became  a  Catholic,"  .she  says,  "during 
this  period — one  of  the  better  decisions  of 
my  life.  It  permitted  me  to  love  and  be  loved. 
Never  having  had  a  father,  it  was  a  great 
joy  to  discover  I  had  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  So  this  was  a  happy  time  and  a  great 
affirmation  that  God  is  love,  which  brings 
me  back  to  love  as  the  creative  principle  of 
my  life. 

"It's  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me 
how  the  same  threads  appear  and  reappear  in 
life's  tapestry.  But  when  President  Elsen- 
hower called  me  to  his  office  and  told  me  he 
wanted  a  woman  and  a  Catholic  in  his  Ad- 
ministration and  had  chosen  me  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  I  confessed  to  the  appearance  of  a 
totally  alien  thread.  I  knew  nothing  of  Labor, 
refusing  the  Job.  Ike  broke  into  his  famous 
grin  and  said  'I  always  knew  you  were  a 
smart  woman."  He  suggested  I  become  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  I  accepted  with  pleasiue 
and  only  one  reservation. 

"I  told  the  President  that  I  would  have  to 
ask  my  husband.  Harry  was  In  Djakarta, 
doing  what  I  don't  know — he  was  always  up 
to  something  somewhere — so  I  sent  a  wire: 
'If  you'U  commute  to  Italy,  I'll  take  the  Job 
of  ambassador.  But  only  if  you  say  so  and  on 
these  conditions.' 

"Harry  wired  in  return:  "You  must,  darling, 
keep  your  rendezvous  with  destiny.'  It  would 
be  difficult  to  assess  Harry's  Influence  on  my 
lUe — It  was  my  lUe.  Oh  stue,  I  would  have 
been  a  writer,  but  not  a  concerned  writer.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  my  life  would  have  been 
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without  him.  He  was  a  wonderful  companion, 
intellectually  and  spiritually. 

"The  years  In  Italy  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  Interesting  five  years  of  my  life,  and 
I  didn't  disgrace  my  sex  In  the  least.  The 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Medal  for  diplomacy  can 
attest  to  that." 

That  was  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  last  public 
office.  She  now  devotes  each  morning  to  writ- 
ing, gives  three  or  four  speeches  a  month, 
makes  frequent  television  appearances  and 
is  a  member  of  two  dozen  boards  and  com- 
mittees. She  spends  most  of  the  year  in 
Hawaii,  but  commutes  often  to  Washington, 
where  she  has  an  apartment  in  the  Water- 
gate.   

ACQUISITION  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER  YORKTOWN 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Leg- 
islature supporting  the  acquisition  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  Yorktown  by  the  Pa- 
triot's Point  Development  Authority  for 
permanent  display  and  public  viewing  at 
the  National  Naval  Museum  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 
Supporting  the  acquisition  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Yorktown  by  the  Patriot's  Point 
Development  Authority,  a  body  politic 
created  by  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly, for  permanent  display  and  public 
viewing  at  the  National  Naval  Museum  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  a 
long  and  proud  air,  naval  and  maritime  heri- 
tage; and 

Whereas,  the  South  CaroUna  General  As- 
sembly created  a  study  committee  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
naval  museum  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  study  commit- 
tee recommended  the  creating  of  the  Patriot's 
Point  Development  Authority  to  Implement  a 
National  Naval  Museum  In  historic  Charles- 
ton Harbor;  and 

Whereas,  the  authcHlty  was  created  by  Act 
116  of  1973  and  signed  by  the  Governor  June 
30,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Naval  Museum  will 
provide  a  unique  recreational  and  educa- 
tional experience  for  all  citizens  who  visit 
the  museum  and  will  inspire  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  patriotism;  and 

Whereas,  Patriot's  Point  Development  Au- 
thority is  presently  submitting  its  request 
and  necessary  application  to  the  United 
States  Navy  to  donate  the  Yorktoum  to  the 
museum.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  representing  Its  citizens  re- 
quests the  United  States  Navy,  and  all  who 
might  be  concerned,  to  donate  the  great 
aircraft  carrier  Yorktown  to  the  National 
Naval  Museum  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  make  It  possible  for  generations 
present  and  future  to  come  visit  this  unique 
shrine. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  ecush 
United  States  Senator  from  South  CaroUna, 
uid  to  each  Member  of  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives ot  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


WILLIAM  SIMON,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
William  Simon  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  excel- 
lent appointment. 

Secretary  Simon  is  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable administrators  In  our  Nation,  and 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  that  he  Is  serv- 
ing in  this  Important  post  at  this  time 
when  we  face  serious  economic  chal- 
lenges. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
erg:>'  Office,  Secretary  Simon  did  an  out- 
standing job  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. It  was  my  privilege  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  work  with  Secretary  Simon  on 
proposals  and  programs  to  alleviate  the 
energy  crisis.  He  is  a  strong  but  fair  lead- 
er who  demonstrated  great  wisdom  and 
tenacity  in  guiding  our  country  through 
this  most  difficult,  energy-short  winter. 

Secretary  Simon  is  a  man  who  quickly 
masters  difficult  subjects  and  who  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  immediately.  This 
is  a  rare  quality,  especially  in  politics  and 
government. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Simon  will  be  superb 
as  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  has 
my  best  wishes  and  fullest  confidence. 


ALL    OUR    TOMORROWS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  times 
in  the  past  I  have  commended  to  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  the  Club  of  Rome 
and  its  distinguished  founder  and  leader, 
Dr.  Aurelio  Peccei. 

Dr.  Peccei,  a  prominent  Italian  indus- 
trialist and  economist,  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  advocating  a  global,  rather 
than  a  narrow,  national  approach  to 
solving  the  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  planet.  In  addi- 
tion, he  and  the  Club  of  Rome,  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member,  have  en- 
couraged and  supported  a  series  of  re- 
search projects  which  take  this  global 
approach. 

One  of  these  studies  has  been  pub- 
lished as  The  Limits  to  Growth  and  has 
attracted  Increasing  attention  and  com- 
ment in  the  few  years  since  Its  publica- 
tion. Other  studies  are  now  under  way. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Peccei  will  be  visiting  Washington  next 
Monday  and  wiU  be  meeting  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  to  further  explain 
his  views  and  those  of  the  Club  of  Rome. 

It  Is  a  happy  coincidence  that  just 
prior  to  his  visit  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  brief  essay  by  Dr.  Peccei  this 
morning  on  the  page  opposite  the  edi- 
torial page.  This  concise  and  lucid  essay 
states  far  better  than  I  can  do  In  sum- 
mary the  urgent  need  for  enlightened, 
coordinated,  global  action  on  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us.  As  Dr.  Peccei  states: 

The  future  will  depend  on  what  we  do  or 
do  not  do  In  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  essay 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1974] 

All  Oue  Tomorkows 

(By  Aurelio  Peccei) 

ROME — The  complex  and  baffling  prob- 
lems of  our  time  are  not  lust  a  blgeer  and 
somewhat  modernized  version  of  old  ones. 
Sweeping  quantitative  and  qualitative 
changes  are  transforming  everything.  The 
manmade  world  has  spread  all  over  the 
planet,  displacing  and  subjugating  the  nat- 
ural world  that  has  produced  our  species  and 
nurtured  It. 

To  complicate  matters,  this  human  system 
has  become  ro  intricate  that  our  institutions 
and  art  of  governing,  designed  for  simpler 
tasks,  are  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Thus  the  more  we  change  reality,  the  more 
we  lose  contact  with  It.  To  rely  on  past  ex- 
perience is  mi.=leading.  Altogether  new  ways 
and  means  and  probably  a  different  philos- 
ophy of  life  must  be  devised. 

A  consensus  is  forming  that  the  first  re- 
quirement is  to  understand  what  is  actually 
happening  In  ecology  and  society.  What  1.=  less 
easCy  perceived  is  how  little  time  we  have 
to  grasp  the  gist  of  the  situation  and  orga- 
nize our  resoonse. 

The  dynamics  of  the  problems  do  not  give 
us  breathing  space.  However,  In  the  face  of 
a  swelling  stream  of  confusing  events,  noth- 
ing win  worsen  mankind's  lot  so  much  as 
disorderly,  frantic  reactions.  The  future  will 
depend  on  what  we  do  or  do  not  do  in  this 
decade.  This  Is  therefore  the  time  fur  a  re- 
sponsible assessment  of  alternatives  and  for 
responsible  decisions. 

Let  us  Imagine  scenarios  in  the  world  sys- 
tem, given  the  tensions  and  difficulties  buUd- 
ing  up.  The  first  is  the  outcome  to  be  ex- 
pected by  the  contmuatlon,  hence  exacerba- 
tion, of  present  trends.  Things  would  get  out 
of  hand,  with  aU  sorts  of  crises  pUlng  up,  and 
with  a  furious  scramble  among  nations  for 
space  and  resources,  and  with  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  violence  and  social  turmoil 
rampant  everywhere. 

In  another  scenario,  a  number  of  powerful 
human  groups  take  It  upon  themselves  Joint- 
ly or  severally  to  assvune  responsibility  for 
stemming  this  adverse  tide.  This  In'Lerventlon 
would  lead  to  sacrifice  of  other  groups.  It 
would  likely  develop  Into  a  battle  for  the 
earth,  opening  up  a  new  phase  of  coloniza- 
tion in  society,  if  not  Hitler-like  solutions. 
To  forestall  these  alternatives,  paths  to  a 
different  future  must  be  plotted,  based  on 
comprehension  and  reason.  Restraint  and 
new  forms  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  must 
Inspire  all  groups. 

To  undertake  this  new  course,  we  must 
understand  the  distinctive  character  of  this, 
technological,  ace :  the  exorbitant  power  ac- 
quired by  man.^lils  shift  of  the  power  bal- 
ance from  nature  to  man  is  backfiring  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  mismatch  between 
man's  newly  acquired  might  and  his  capacity 
or  willingness  to  control  it.  Only  a  profound 
change  of  values  and  norms  matching  the 
scientific,  technological  and  Industrial  revo- 
lutions can  re-establish  man's  inner  balance 
and  set  society  on  a  sane  course. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  snowballing 
mass  of  changing,  intertwining  problems. 
Their  Interplay  Is  so  basic  and  critical  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  Isolate  any  major  issue 
or  to  deal  with  economic,  demographic,  eco- 
logical, educational  or  political  problems  sep- 
arately. Moreover,  the  global  dimensions  of 
some  of  them,  and  their  long  cycles  and  de- 
layed effects,  make  it  necessary  to  cope  with 
this  change  on  a  worldwide,  long-term  basis. 

Research  on  the  changed  htunan  condition 
is  needed.  A  Club  of  Rome  study  on  the  lim- 
its to  growth  opened  many  unwilling  eyeu  to 
the  fact  that  our  globe  cannot  offer  unTlm- 
Ited  resources  to  meet  demands.  In  other 
Club  studies  tinder  way,  the  Implications  of 
the  Incraa^ng  lnterd^>endenoe  of  all  n>t.irw 
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and  peoples  l3  being  analyzed,  as  Is  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  egalitarian  society  in  which  every 
citizen  l8  entitled  by  birthright  to  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  life — food,  shelter,  educa- 
tion, medical  care.  Information — modulated 
by  climate,  culture,  and  other  conditions. 
If  the  moment  of  truth  la  indeed  ap- 
proaching, world  society  is  not  totally  un- 
prepared, as  It  was  a  few  years  a^o.  Credita- 
ble research  of  global  scope  la  being  car- 
ried out  in  many  places  by  different  groups 
of  scientists  and  scholars.  Ordinary  citizens 
on  all  continents  feel  that  something  fun- 
damental must  be  changed,  and  there  are 
various  movements  for   these  ends. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  It  is  always  my  pleas- 
ure lo  greet  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
and  to  speak  in  the  U.S.  Senate  about 
the  stuiming  event  of  May  3,  1791,  when 
Poland  adopted  a  great  and  liberal  con- 
stitution which  is  commemorated  to  this 
very  day. 

The  Third  of  May  constitution  stated 
that^- 

AU  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

This  assentlon  of  democratic  ideals 
placed  Poland  in  the  front  rank  of  Euro- 
pean liberalism,  just  2  yaars  after  the 
United  States  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion. 

This  year,  instead  of  recounting  hL<;tory 
to  mark  this  anniversary.  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to  certain  discriminations 
which  are  grossly  unfair  to  our  people  of 
Polish  descent,  particularly  in  view  of 
their  strong  record  of  constructive  citi- 
zenship and  responsibility. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  defamation 
of  the  community  by  stereotypes  pro- 
jected in  movies  and  broadcasts,  and  the 
irksome,  demeaning  jokes  which  are  no 
laughing  matter.  Such  practices  are  un- 
becoming to  a  democratic  and  pluralistic 
society,  but  we  cannot  eliminate  these 
practices  by  Ignoring  them.  The  only  way 
to  alleviate  such  practices  Is  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  them  and  to  encourage 
respected  citizens  to  speak  out  against 
them. 

I  am  a  strong  and  firm  supporter  of  the 
work  of  the  Polish-American  Congress  In 
ending  discrimination  and  in  taking  ac- 
tion to  assist  our  Polish-American  com- 
munities along  the  whole  range  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  The  leadership 
of  Aloyslus  A.  Mazewskl,  President  of  the 
Polish- American  Congress,  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  throughout  Polonla. 

As  we  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  let  us  resolve  to  make  our  own 
contributions  to  ending  discrimination 
in  this  country,  for  Polish-Americans  and 
for  all  ethnic  and  minority  groups. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  included  In  H.R. 
14013,  the  supplemental  appropriations 


bill,  the  request  submitted  by  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  > , 
together  with  16  cosponsors,  for  a  $20 
million  increase  in  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  conducted  imder  title  VH 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act, 

I  wish  to  express  my  special  thanks 
to  the  Senators  who  Joined  in  this 
effort — Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DoLi,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Httjiphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McQovern.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams. 
The  HEW-Labor  appropriation  en- 
acted into  law  for  fiscal  year  1974  in- 
creased fimding  for  bilingual  education 
from  $35  to  $50  million.  Yet  this  amount 
continues  to  fall  tragically  short  of  the 
national  need. 

In  fiscal  year  1973 — the  current  1973- 
74  school  year — the  title  Vn  program 
serves  only  129,480  students  of  an  esti- 
mated 5.4  million  children  of  school  age 
from  families  where  a  language  other 
than  English  is  spoken  in  the  home.  Even 
with  the  additional  funds  made  available 
in  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
only  an  estimated  140,000  children  will 
be  served. 

Because  of  the  limited  amoimt  of  fund- 
ing available,  HEW  has  received  fewer 
applications  than  expected.  And  it  is 
probably  too  late  in  the  year  to  solicit 
additional  applications  for  next  fall. 
Even  so,  however,  with  currently  avail- 
able funds  the  Department  expects  to  re- 
ject outright  86 — nearly  25  percent — of 
the  348  applications  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

And  although  school  districts  have  al- 
ready trimmed  their  applications  se- 
verely because  of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able, even  those  which  are  funded  will 
fall  far  below  the  requested  level — since 
the  total  request,  in  pending  school  dis- 
trict applications,  for  next  school  year — 
this  fiscal  year — amounts  to  $251,252,000. 
The  impact  of  Inadequate  attention  to 
the  needs  of  language  minority  children 
is  tragic.  A  recent  report  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found 
that  40  percent  of  Mexican -American 
first  grade  students  in  the  United  States 
drop  out  of  school  before  graduation, 
and  that  those  who  do  graduate  will  av- 
erage far  less  than  their  English-speak- 
ing counterparts  in  all  measures  of 
achievement.  And  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Educational 
Opportunity,  issued  In  January  of  1973. 
reflects  other  equally  startling  statistics. 
Chicago's  Puerto  Rican  children  aver- 
age 4  years  behind  In  reading;  In  Boston, 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  dropout  rate  ap- 
proaches 90  percent. 

As  many  as  half  the  American  Indian 
student*  enrolled  in  school  today  will  not 
graduate  from  high  school. 

And  children  from  Portuguese,  Asian, 
Cuban,  and  other  backgrounds  are  equal- 
ly affected. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  landmark  decision  Lau 
against  Nichols  held  that  school  systems 
with  substantial  numbers  or  proportions 
of  students  with  language-related  prob- 
lems are  legally  required  imder  the  Civil 
Rlghte  Act  of  1964  to  provide  those  chil- 


dren with  services  addressed  to  their 
needs. 

Thanks  to  the  foundation  laid  to  the 
title  VII  program  over  the  last  6  years, 
the  Federal  Govenunent  can  provide  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  meeting  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenge of  the  Lau  decision. 

But  we  must  increase  our  efforts — and 
we  strtKigly  believe  that  this  year  is  the 
time  to  begin. 

Mr.  President,  the  $20  million  Increase 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  be  a  major  step  toward 
adequate  funding  of  those  applications 
which  have  been  submitted  for  next  fall. 

This  is  a  time  to  build  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  expertise  which  we  have 
gained  over  the  past  8  years,  a  time  to 
build  the  title  VTI  program  into  a  full 
national  commitment  to  the  educatloncU 
opportunities  of  children  from  bUingual 
families. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnitson)  for  his  ef- 
forts and  leadership.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  increase  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee will  be  accepted  by  the  House  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  into 
law. 


ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
participant  in  the  national  fuels  and 
energy  study  since  its  inception  In  1971 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Fi- 
nance Committees,  I  have  had  both  the 
plesisure  and  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  the  energy  policy  of 
the  United  States.  This  involvement  has 
taken  the  form  of  participation  in  hear- 
ings since  1971  related  to  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  study  and  participation 
in  the  legislative  process  from  the  hear- 
ing stage  through  floor  debates,  respon- 
sibilities on  conference  committees  and 
further  floor  action  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  several  House-Senate  con- 
ferences on  energy  legislation. 

Throughout  this  extensive  and  con- 
tinuing involvement  I  have  come  to  be 
painfully  aware  of  two  major  problems. 
The  first  is  the  woeful  lack  of  imder- 
standlng  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  about  the  real-world 
economics  of  energy.  The  second  prob- 
lem has  been  the  energy  producing  In- 
dustry's and  the  energy  consuming  in- 
dustry's lack  of  understanding  about  the 
politics  of  energy. 

Until  this  commimlcations  gap  is 
bridged,  the  prospects  for  constructive 
legislation  in  the  energy  field  will  not 
be  very  bright. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  read  the  tea 
leaves  regarding  the  public  disenchant- 
ment with  the  energy  producing  indus- 
try and  respond  by  introducing  and  ac- 
tively supporting  legislation  which,  if 
enacted,  would  create  adverse  impacts 
not  only  on  the  energy  producing,  but  ad- 
ditionally on  the  energy  consimiing  in- 
dustry. In  the  past  year  and  a  half  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  far  greater  zeal  on 
the  part  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
to  impose  pimltlve  legislation  on  the 
energy  producing  Industry  than  concern 
for    the    real-world    economic    conse- 
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Quences  of  such  legislation.  By  that  I 
mean  much  of  the  legislation  being  pro- 
posed these  days  would  not  only  tend  to 
cripple  the  energy  producing  industry 
and  in  turn  result  in  a  lessening  of  the 
supply  of  domestically  produced  energy 
so  sorely  needed  by  the  Nation,  but  ad- 
ditionally would  set  precedent  for  simi- 
lar punitive  legislation  to  be  directed 
against  the  energy  consuming  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  by  failing  to  under- 
stand the  inherently  political  style  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  its  fail- 
ing to  adequately  communicate  such  an 
understanding  to  members  of  the  energy 
consuming  industries  in  the  United 
States,  the  energy-producing  industry 
has  done  itself  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
service. 

Two  of  my  most  esteemed  colleagues 
and  dearest  friends  have  recently  articu- 
lated these  themes  in  addresses  they 
have  made  to  groups  representing  the 
energy-consuming  industries  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  referring  first  to  the 
remarks  before  the  energy  users  group 
of  the  businessmen's  roundtable  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  a  highly  respected 
leader  in  energy  matters,  Paul  Fannin. 
Second,  I  am  making  reference  to  the 
address  made  by  my  dear  colleague,  Jim 
Buckley,  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Both  Senators,  it  should  be  noted,  rep- 
resent energy-consuming  States.  Neither 
Arizona  nor  New  York  are  graced  with 
the  abundant  petroleum  resources  of  my 
State  and  other  significant  producing 
States  such  as  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma.  Thus,  in  their  speeches  they 
are  annimclating  policy  objectives  which, 
in  their  opinion,  are  the  most  desirable 
for  the  citizens  of  the  energy-consuming 
States  of  this  country. 

In  their  remarks  to  the  energy-con- 
suming Industries  they  point  out  the  di- 
rect dangers  to  the  energy-consuming 
Industries  which  would  flow  from  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  proposals  being  consid- 
ered by  this  body. 

I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  direct, 
frank,  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
dire  consequences  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  which  would  accrue  from  such  leg- 
islative proposals  were  they  to  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  I  highly  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  wise  remarks  of  Paul  Fan- 
nin and  Jm  Buckley  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Speech   bt   Senator   Paul   Fannin,   Energy 

Users    Task    Force,    Washington,    D.C, 

May  1,  1974 

The  purpose  of  my  talk  today  is  to  warn 
you  about  what  the  Congress  has  been  doing 
to  the  energy  Industry  and  the  consequences 
for  the  American  economic  system.  If  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  legislation  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  to  punish  the  energy  In- 
dustry is  enacted  Into  law.  It  not  only  will 
have  an  Immense  direct  adverse  Impact  on 
energy  producers — and  in  turn  the  supply  of 
energy — but  It  wUl  establish  precedents  for 
the  emasculation  of  your  own  industries. 

If  you  do  not  Involve  yourselves  to  assist 
the  energy  industry  in  its  battle  on  Capitol 
HUl,  you  may  find  yourselves  the  oaxt  victim. 


By  that  I  mean  not  only  wlU  you  be  far 
more  short  of  energy,  but  the  same  policies 
adopted  to  cripple  the  energy  industry  could 
be  applied  to  your  industry  next. 

To  demonstrate  the  intensity  of  effort  di- 
rected against  the  energy  industry  one  only 
need  contrast  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  energy-related  legislation  introduced  in 
the  92nd  Congress  to  that  of  the  current 
93rd  Congress. 

The  content  and  purpose  of  energy-related 
legislation  introduced  in  the  92nd  Congress 
included  the  following : 

Twenty-flve  bills  providing  for  the  Fed- 
eral reorganization  to  deal  with  energy  mat- 
ters. 

Thirty-seven  bills  regulating  the  surface 
mining  of  coal. 

Forty-five  biUs  related  to  siting  of  electric 
powerplants. 

Of  the  measures  concerning  petroleum: 

Seven  bills  were  proposed  to  repeal  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  Act. 

Tea  to  terminate  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program. 

Eighteen  to  declare  a  mortatorlum  on  drill- 
ing in  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Sixteen  to  address  the  Issue  of  the  trans- 
Alaslca  pipeli'^e. 

Three  to  halt  export  of  domestic  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products. 

Relatively  few  of  the  bills  In  the  92nd 
Congress  were  punitive,  and  of  thoee  which 
might  be  considered  punitive,  most  related 
to  environmental  strictures.  Of  the  tax  legis- 
lation Introduced,  7  bills  provided  Incentives 
for  exploration  and  production  of  energy  re- 
sources and  for  coal  conversion.  whUe  only 
two  proposed  elimination  or  reduction  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Only  6  measures  be- 
gan to  address  the  issue  of  competition  In 
the  energy  Industry.  Autlenergy  Industry  ac- 
tivity In  the  92nd  Congress  was  limited  pri- 
marily. 

As  the  93rd  Congress  began  in  January  of 
1973,  however,  punitive  legislation  began  to 
Intensify.  For  Instance,  a  number  of  the  21 
anti-trust  bills  relating  to  the  energy  indus- 
try deal  with  divestiture  of  Integrated  oU 
companies — a  subject  not  even  addressed  by 
the  9and  Congress.  The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  has  held  10  days  of 
hearings  on  one  such  blU. 

The  93rd  Congress  has  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  tax  proposals.  At  least  35  bills  In- 
troduced during  this  Congress  recommend 
limiting  or  abolishing  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  such  legislation  is  about  to  t)e 
reported  out  of  committee  in  the  House. 
Foreign  tax  credits  are  attacked  In  at  least 
30  bills,  aad  excess  profits  taxes  are  proposed 
in  approzimately  16  bills. 

The  Imposition  of  price  controls  Is  called 
for  In  more  than  30  pieces  of  legislation.  One 
such  bill  actually  passed  the  Congress.  It 
might  be  well  to  spend  a  few  minutes  dis- 
cussing that  bill:  The  Energy  Emergency 
Act. 

In  December  the  Conference  Committee 
reported  out  a  version  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  which  literally  Invited  massive 
nationwide  lawsuits  by  any  purchaser  of  any 
petroleum  product  against  the  seller.  Under 
thU  bin,  the  buyer  wotild  have  been  entitled 
to  a  rebate  from  the  seller  equivalent  to  what 
a  federal  renegotiation  board  would  find  to 
be  the  difference  Isetween  ordinary  profit  and 
windfall  profit. 

Can  you  imagine  the  chaos? 
That  bill  would  have  provided  for  a  sepa- 
rate cause  of  action  for  aU  sslee  of  petroleum 
at  all  levels  between  welUiead  and  gas  p\imp 
by  each  buyer  and  against  each  seller  for 
each  sale.  Fortunately,  It  was  sent  back  to 
conference  by  the  Senate. 

And  what  did  the  conferees  do  at  the 
second  conference? 

They  reported  an  equally  hideous  price 
control  provision.  It  provided  that  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  crude  would  be 
rolled  back  to  $6.25  per  barrel.  If  the  Presi- 


dent were  able  to  overcome  built-in  adminis- 
trative obstacles,  he  could  raise  the  price  to 
$7.09  per  barrel. 

This  Is  ridiculous.  Do  you  know  any  legis- 
lator whose  wisdom  enables  him  to  select  a 
specific  dollar  and  cents  price  for  a  product 
at  less  than  current  market  prices  which 
would  result  in  increasing  supply? 

Can  you  Imagine  the  gall  of  any  legislator 
asserting  that  he  found  that  magic  number 
and  that  It  wlU  work? 

A  majority  cr  both  houses  apparently  be- 
lieve In  the  scheme  with  sufficient  faith  and 
certainly  to  pass  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  to  the  Wlilte  House. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  want  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  prices  for  your  compauy 
products  at  all,  let  alone  set  prices  below 
market  levels. 

We  managed  to  scrape  by  again  by  sus- 
taining the  Presidential  veto  of  the  crude  oil 
price  rollback,  but  the  battle  is  not  over. 
Following  the  Senate  action  to  sustain  the 
veto,  the  bill  was  re-Introduced  In  slightly 
modified  form  and  recently  reported  out  of 
Committee  without  the  price  control  pro- 
vision. The  bill's  sponsor,  however,  who  will 
be  its  fioor  manager,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  a  floor  amendment  to  Impose 
price  controls  on  both  Imported  and  domes- 
ticallv  produced  petroleum 

Before  leaving  what  is  now  called  the 
Standbv  Energy  Emergency  Bill,  you  should 
kno-.v  abuut  some  cl  its  other  marvelous 
leitures. 

It  contains  a  provision  intended  to  prevent 
any  oil  company  from  closing  a:iy  of  its 
franchlsed  gas  stations,  no  matter  how  un- 
economical its  operations  may  be,  unleis  the 
company  entirely  withdraws  from  the  U.S. 
market.  How  would  you  like  similar  restric- 
tions  imposed  on  your  Industry? 

The  bill  conialns  a  section  requiring  whole- 
sale disclosure  by  energy  companies  of  any 
of  their  proprietary  inforn-iatlon  requested 
bv  the  Federal  Government.  The  same  pro- 
vision authorizes  fishing  expeditions  through 
company  records  by  federal  employees  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  company  data  su'o- 
mitted  to  the  government  by  the  company. 
Would  you  like  to  have  such  fishing  expedi- 
tions conducted  through  your  company's 
flle:=? 

While  en  the  subject  of  energy  data,  we 
should  consider  another  bill,  S.  2732. 

Jointly  Introduced  by  Senators  Nelson  and 
Jackson,  S.  2782  uses  the  cloak  of  verification 
of  energy  data  as  a  carte  blanche  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  discover  any  com- 
pany information  whether  it  has  direct  bear- 
ing "on  energy  or  not.  Part  of  the  motive  here 
is  to  achieve  public  disclosure  of  sources  of 
profits,  resource  reserves,  consumption,  pro- 
ductivity, patterns  of  ownership,  capital  re- 
quirements, and  related  proprietary  informa- 
tion and  trade  secrets.  Here  the  extent  of 
discovery  is  not  limited  to  energy  producing 
companies  alone  but  extends  to  any  com- 
pany which  consumes  energy.  That  means 
virtually  every  company.  Think  of  what  Big 
Brother  could  do  with  unrestricted  access  to 
such  information. 

Businesses  which  either  produce  or  con- 
sume energy  would  be  mandated  to  make 
public  Internal  proprietary  information  to  in- 
clude ownership  or  control  of  resources,  the 
locations  throughout  the  world  of  those  re- 
sources, the  types,  sizes  and  state  of  develop- 
ment, fair  market  value  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion. They  wotild  have  to  report  their  assets 
annually  and  describe  their  operations  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Can  you  Imagine  what  dam- 
age such  a  reqtilrement  would  do  to  capital- 
ism generally,  let  alone  to  a  competitive  world 
market? 

Just  this  week  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  bill.  Section 
14(a)  of  that  bill  provides: 

"The  Administrator  shaU  make  public,  on 
a  continiilng  basis,  any  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic analyses,  data.  Information,  and  what- 
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ever  reports  and  summaries  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  public  fully  and  currently  Informed 
as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  project  dura- 
tion of  shortages  of  energy  supplies,  and  the 
ImpEUTt  of  such  shortages  and  the  steps  being 
taken  to  minimize  such  Impacts." 

This  will  now  be  law.  Here  we  are  discuss- 
ing a  real  danger,  not  Just  a  potential  threat. 
To  look  at  another  example  of  legislation 
well  into  the  markup  stage,  let's  turn  to  the 
Consumer  Energy  Act  being  handled  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It  would  ex- 
tend Federal  Power  Commission  regulation 
of  natural  gas  to  Intrastate  transportation 
and  sale,  and  apply  the  same  public-utility 
treatment  to  oil.  regardless  of  whether  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  the  same  state. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  federal  regula- 
tion "Indeijendent  prodiKcrs,"  defined  as 
non-Integrated  oU  or  gas  producers  whose 
foreign  activities.  If  any.  are  Incidental  to  US. 
operations,  and  who  don't  engage  In  more 
than  one  other  segment — pipelining  and 
storage,  refining  or  other  processing  of  oil, 
and  wholesale  or  retaU  sale  of  oil.  An  Inde- 
pendent may  not  be  an  affiliate  of  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  or  distribution  company  or  an 
affiliate  of  a  producer  engaged  In  more  than 
one  other  Industry  function.  The  FPC  may 
suspend  or  remove  the  Independent  exemp- 
tion for  "anticompetitive  behavior  or  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices." 

The  Con.sumer  Energy  Act  al.so  would  re- 
quire the  FPC  to  establish  area  rates  to  gov- 
ern all  sales  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
(except  for  Independents)  based  on  cost  plus 
a  fair  rate  of  retiirn.  by  February  1,  1976. 

It  would  require  the  FPC  to  establish  prices 
at  the  refinery  for  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  dlstUlate 
fuel  oil  and  residual  oil.  also  based  on  costs 
plus  a  fair  return,  within  30  days  after  ex- 
piration of  any  existing  regulations  on  these 
products. 

It  would  roll  back  prices  of  crude  on  and 
refined  products  to  December  1.  1973.  pend- 
ing determination  of  area  rates. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  OU  and 
Gas  Corporation  to  explore  for  and  produce 
oil  and  natural  gas  on  federal  lands,  giving 
It  first  call  on  20  percent  of  the  acreage 
offered  at  offshore  lease  sales  with  option 
to  develop  the  lease  or  resell  It  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  federal  corporation's  selections 
would  be  kept  secret  until  after  private  bids 
were  opened.  It  would  be  financed  by  appro- 
priations of  $80  million  per  year  plus  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  selected  leases,  and 
would  have  access  to  all  preleasc  geological 
and  geophysical  data  of  government  and  In- 
dustry. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounts  for  oil  and  gas  companies, 
with  collection  of  comprehensive  co«t  and 
operating  data  worldwide  for  purposes  of 
regulation,  with  reserves  and  resources  of 
oU  and  gas  certified  by  an  Independent  petro- 
leum engineer  approved  by  the  FPC. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  FPC  to  set  aside 
state  nUes  and  regulations. 

It  would  cancel  leases  on  federal  lands  for 
failure  to  develop  within  one  year  of  atcut 
of  lease,  and  require  royalty  bidding  on 
50  percent  of  acreage  offered. 

And  finally,  the  Consumer  Energy  Act 
would  authorize  the  FPC  to  allocate  natural 
gas  supplies  among  pipelines  for  up  to  180 
days. 

Can  you  Imagine  how  quickly  the  U.S. 
energy  industry  would  become  nationalized 
If  this  bil  becomee  law?  Oan  you  Imagine  how 
this  bill  would  discourage  Increasing  domes- 
tic energy  supplies'  Can  yoti  imagine  the 
precedent  this  bUl  would  establish  for  rtml- 
lar  controls  over  your  industry? 

Allow  me  to  discuss  one  more  bUl — 
although  It  haa  not  yet  been  Introduced — 
the  corporate  chartering  bill.  My  understand- 
ing la  that  It  would  require  a  federal  charter 
for  all  energy  companlee  doing  buaineae  In 
the  United  States.  To  obtain  such  a  charter 
the  company  would  be  required  to  dlacloae 


any  and  all  Information  requested  of  It  by  a 
Federal  Chartering  Board.  Then  If  the  board 
found  the  public  Interest  would  l>e  served.  It 
could  grant  a  charter. 

The  bill  reportedly  provides  for  "public" 
members  to  be  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  such  chartered  companies  with 
an  unrestricted  right  of  access  to  all  com- 
pany records  and  a  duty  to  initiate  suits 
against  the  company  to  enjoin  It  from  taking 
certain  actions  considered  by  the  "public" 
lx)ard  members  not  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Do  you  see  any  possible  precedents  here 
for  similar  legislation  directed  against  your 
Industry?  Do  you  see  a  pattern  emerging  In 
these  legislative  examples  in  which  federal 
bureaucrats  will  be  making  decisions  affect- 
ing business  judgments  which,  since  Adam 
Smith,  have  been  the  exclusive  province  of 
corporate  executives? 

Before  discussing  what  can  be  done  about 
discouraging  such  legislation  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  the  cau.^es  of  these  punitive 
measures. 

Part  of  the  legislation  Is  a  self-serving 
political  response  to  public  distrust  of  the 
energy  industry,  but  there  are  other  moti- 
vations. 

There  Is  the  attitude  of  a  growing  number 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators  that  free  enter- 
prise is  an  outmoded  Nineteenth  Century 
Institution,  that  Industry  acting  alone  Is  In- 
capable of  serving  the  public  Interest,  and 
that  only  throuf^h  massive  federal  Interven- 
tion Into  the  workings  of  the  marketplace 
can  the  public  Interest  be  served.  Many 
members  of  Congress  do  Indeed  believe  that 
the  public  Interest  is  served  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  industry  la  regulated 
by  the  federal  government. 

An  Increasing  nimaber  on  Capitol  Hill  be- 
lieve that  capitalism  Is  Inherently  evil.  They 
feel  that  the  profit  motive  only  results  In  the 
strong  exploiting  the  weak,  that  the  growth 
necessary  to  sustain  Industrial  survival  will 
destroy  the  society  Itself,  that  business  com- 
petition encourages  destructive  aggression. 

These  foes  of  Capitalism  feel  that  only 
government  Is  capable  of  doing  good.  They 
argue  that  to  the  extent  that  government 
can  supplant  or  control  Industry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  Justice  will  be 
done. 

I  know  that  many  members  of  Congress 
believe  this — as  do  even  more  of  their  staff 
members.  I  know  that  many — if  not  most — 
leaders  of  the  academic  community  believe 
this,  as  do  an  Increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  left  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  enter  society.  I  stress  these  points 
because  I  believe  that  the  punitive  attacks 
on  the  energy  Industry  are  merely  the  be- 
ginning of  even  greater  attacks  on  all 
Industry. 

What  can  Industry  do  to  survive? 
You  must  first  oome  to  the  aid  of  the  en- 
ergy industry.  I  will  not  write  a  prescription 
for  you.  Just  ask  your  friends  in  the  energy 
industry.  They  will  give  you  some  Ideas. 
Dont  wait  to  be  asked — the  hoiu-  already  Is 
late. 

Secondly,  and  I  believe  most  importantly, 
the  Industry  must  become  "politicized." 
"Polltlclaatlon"  Is  a  term  primarily  used  by 
radicals  to  describe  the  process  of  educating 
and  motivating  a  constituency  Into  Inject- 
ing Itself  Into  the  political  process  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  changes  in  gov- 
ernment policy  which  result  in  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  constituent  groups. 

We  have  many  recent  examples  of  this 
process. 

Ralph  Nader  politicized  the  American 
consumer. 

The  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  Is  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  economic  and  social 
revolution  through  the  process  of  fiollticlza- 
tlon. 

The  Women's  Liberation  Movement  used 
the  concept  very  effectively. 


Many  years  ago  in  m^  home  state.  I  helped 
found  the  Arizona  Buslness-Iuciustry-Edu- 
catlon  Council.  Our  objective  was  x^  work 
with  the  schools  to  promote  an  under.itand- 
ing  of  business  enterprise  and  to  encourage 
talented  students  to  seek  careers  In  business. 
Now  we  have  Industry-Education  Councils 
Of  America  which  promotes  this  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Back  In  the  crew-cut  era  when 
the  leaders  of  Arizona  business  and  industry 
first  got  Involved  in  this,  we  didn't  think  of 
It  as  pulltlclzation,  but  I  supp>use  tViat  in 
today's  Jargon,  that  Is  what  It  was.  It's 
strange  how  so  many  of  the  so-called  "new 
Ideas"  simply  are  old  Ideas  with  new  names. 
As  good  an  idea  a£  the  Business-Industry- 
Education  counclLs  are,  they  are  only  a  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  current  radical  assault 
on  our  economic  system.  Our  problem  Is  im- 
mediate, and  our  efforts  must  be  expanded 
tremendously.  Bu.-'lness  and  industry  leaders, 
and  all  people  wl:o  recognize  the  virtue  of 
our  free  market  system  ai;d  want  to  see  It 
survive  must  jump  Into  the  political  struggle 
If  our  system  Is  to  survive. 

Most  business  leaders  understand  little 
more  about  how  the  political  system  ftuic- 
tlons  and  how  to  operate  successfully  within 
It  than  most  legislators  understand  how  busi- 
ness functions. 

Until  U.S.  Industry  becomes  politicized. 
there  Is  little  hope  that  mere  polltlclan.=  will 
begin  to  understand,  let  alone  sympathize 
with  the  needs  of  American  Industry-. 

How  can  such  Industrial  polltlclzation  be- 
come a  reality?  Not  merely  by  making  cam- 
paign contributions  to  sympathetic  candi- 
dates. 

Not  merely  by  writing  letters  to  Congress- 
men. 

Not  merely  by  maintaining  understaffed 
Washington  offices. 

Not  merely  by  naming  a  new  vice  president 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Not  merely  by  writing  letters  to  stock- 
holders. 

Not  merely  by  expanding  advertising. 
Not  merely  by  concluding  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  at>out  the  problem. 

Some  of  the  traditional  means  will  help 
but  they  are  not  adequate  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  19708. 

Tc^  management  mtist  leam  that  despite 
high  ooets,  a  policy  of  polltlclzation  must  be 
Instituted  in  all  industries.  This  must  be 
done  even  though  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  calculate  a  casual  relationship  between 
the  funds  expended  and  the  Impact  on  quar- 
terly earnings. 

If  businessmen  do  not  get  into  the  politi- 
cal ballgame.  the  days  of  quarterly  earnings 
may  be  numbered. 

To  use  another  radical  term,  a  "conscious- 
ness raising"  must  be  instituted  within  com- 
panies about  the  need  to  politicize.  Then  em- 
ployees should  be  sent  out  to  grassroots  to 
raise  public  consciousness  al>out  the  evils  of 
government  supplanting  free  enterprise. 

Politicians  are  most  responsive  to  pressure 
from  the  electorate.  The  politicians'  quarterly 
earnings  statement  is  his  certificate  of  elec- 
tion. If  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  educated 
about  his  positions  on  Issues  and  believe 
them  to  be  against  their  own  best  Intereats, 
the  Incumbent  can  be  defeated  and  a  more 
responsive  official  elected.  Until  the  elected 
official  is  confronted  with  grassroots  pressure 
from  his  constituents  he  can  get  away  with 
voting  for  whatever  he  wants. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
battle  to  save  the  free  enterprise  system.  Very 
frankly,  we  are  losing  ground.  When  suffer- 
ing setbacks,  it  is  wise  to  study  the  tactics 
of  the  opposition  to  see  if  you  can  utUlse 
these  same  tactics  in  your  own  effort.  That  is 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  here  this  morning  in 
discussing  the  radical  approaches  of  politlcl- 
zatlon  and  consdousnesa  raising. 

For  those  of  you  representing  your  corpo- 
ration* here  In  Wuhington  thsre  is  much 
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that  can  be  done.  Most  of  you  are  so  under- 
staffed that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
legislative  and  execative  branch  8w:tivitles 
affecting  your  own  'jidustry,  let  alone  other 
industries.  But  yoi'.  must  Intensify  your  sup- 
port for  other  industries. 

One  way  la  to  bring  your  top  executives  up 
to  Capitol  Hill.  There  are  some  of  us  left 
who  would  be  pleased  to  point  out  to  them 
sntl-buslness  developments  such  as  were  de- 
tailed this  morning.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
make  concrete  suggestions  as  to  action  that 
may  be  taken  on  the  political  front  while 
learning  from  them  more  about  related  prob- 
lems on  the  business  front.  Together  we  can 
launch  positive  initiatives  rather  than  merely 
limiting  our  efforts  to  defeat  Ill-conceived 
legislation.  The  time  to  start  Is  now. 

Survival  of  the  free  enterprise  system  de- 
pends upon  how  quickly  we  who  support  this 
proven  economic  concept  can  adapt  to  and 
use  the  concept  of  polltlclzation.  We  must 
move  fast  or  we  certainly  will  lose  to  those 
who  seek  destruction  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

SmcH  BT  Senator  James  L.  Bucklxt  Be- 
roBE    THE    VS.    Chamber    of    Commekck, 
Washington,  D.C,  Apkil  30,  1974 
Over  thirty  years  ago,   the   Nobel   Prize- 
winning    American    author,    Sinclair    Lewis 
wrote  a  novel  depicting  a  totalitarian  con- 
quest of  the  United  States.  The  novel  was 
titled  It  Can't  Happen  Here  and  Lewis  meant 
the  title  to  be  taken  Ironically:  what  he  was 
attempting  to   show  Is   that   men   can   lose 
their  freedom  if  they  continue  to  think.  In 
the  face  of  mounting  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  "It  can't  happen  here." 

It  Is  my  thesis  today  that  the  greatest 
danger  facing  our  system  of  free,  private, 
competitive  enterprise  is  the  refusal  of  too 
many  in  the  business  community  to  face  the 
mounting  evidence  of  a  new  passion  for  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  control;  a  passion 
that  threatens  not  oiUy  our  traditional  way 
of  doing  business,  but  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  American  people.  Too  many 
businessmen  take  refuge  In  the  assump- 
tion that  "It  can't  happ>en  here,  at  least  not 
to  me."  Oh  yes,  it  might  happen  to  the  com- 
pany down  the  road  who  is  being  harassed 
by  the  latest  directives  from  H.E.W.;  It 
might  happen  to  the  major  oil  firms,  who 
may  have  been  asking  for  it  anyway;  but  It 
can't  happen  to  me. 

If  that  Is  what  you  think,  you  are  wrong. 
It  can  happen  to  you  and  your  business. 
Indeed  it  is  happening  to  you.  The  free  en- 
terprise philosophy  is  being  attacked  on  a 
wider  scale  than  ever  before.  It  is  being  at- 
tacked, moreover,  in  the  name  of  a  new 
regulatory  ethic,  promulgated  by  antl-busl- 
ness  critics  in  the  academy  and  in  govern- 
ment and  Implemented  by  the  ever-raven- 
ous bureaucracy  in  Washington.  The  new 
regulatory  ethic  has  turned  the  old  presump- 
tions on  their  head.  It  was  once  understood 
that  our  economy  functioned  best  and  for 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number  when  It 
was  left  to  the  interaction  of  a  million  daUy 
decisions  by  private  Investors,  manufac- 
turers, sellers  and  consumers,  each  pursu- 
ing his  own  private  gain  and  ftilflllment.  It 
was  understood  that  government  woxild  in- 
terfere in  these  decisions  only  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  an  overriding  and  clearly  de- 
fined public  need,  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  meet  that  need.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  primary  role  of  govern- 
ment in  economic  affairs  was  not  to  regulate 
and  control  the  private  sector,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  free,  competitive,  stable  environ- 
ment In  which  that  sector  could  operate 
With  the  greatest  efficiency. 

But  now  the  new  regulatory  ethic  is  on  the 
ascendency  on  a  broader  scale  than  anyone 
could  have  conceived  of  Just  a  year  or  two 
*go.  It  takes  as  indisputable  doctrine  the 
desirability  and  even  the  absolute  necessity 


for  the  government  to  regulate  business  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale.  It  has  Its  own 
propagandists  such  as  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth;  Its  own  shock  troops,  typified  by 
Ralph  Nader;  and.  as  Is  typical  with  all  es- 
sentially Ideological  movements,  its  own  slo- 
gan: "The  public  Interest." 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  which 
demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  this  new 
ethic  has  managed  to  set  the  limits  of  pub- 
lic dlscoiu'se  concerning  business.  The  au- 
thor wrote  of  what  he  perceived  as  an  un- 
questioned assumption  on  the  past  of  our 
most  Influential  thinkers;  namely,  that  as 
the  market  is  "imperfect  . . .  nearly  every 
intervention  to  perfect  the  market  is  theoret- 
ically Justified."  He  then  wrote,  "When  the 
economic  noiarket  Is  rejected  ...  it  can  only 
be  replaced  by  a  political  market,  supple- 
mented by  bureaucratic  Implementation." 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  the  high  priest 
of  a  planned  economy,  has  written:  ".  .  . 
Social  pressures  buUd  up,  as  politicians  re- 
spond, so  the  kinds  of  actions  which  are 
required  get  taken.  Tne  action  may  be  dis- 
guised by  the  semantics.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  we  get  around  to  talking  about 
planning.  It  will  be  longer,  no  doubt,  before 
we  get  around  to  using  so  obscene  a  word 
as  socialism.  I  sometimes  use  the  phrase 
'social  action,"  which  is  more  benign.  Even 
talk  about  income  redistribution  seems  to 
many  people  still  very  odd  and  dangerous. 
But  circumstances  are  in  the  saddle,  not 
theory.  .  ." 

Mr.  Qalbraith,  I  think  you  will  agree,  has 
at  least  the  virtue  of  candor. 

Now  I  want  to  pause  here  to  emphasize 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  underlying  Impor- 
tance of  the  passage  I  have  quoted.  The 
authors  take  for  granted  that  the  market 
has  been  rejected,  what  criteria  were  used 
to  judge  Its  alleged  failure,  what  coimter- 
charges  have  been  made  simply  are  not  even 
alluded  to. 

That  a  distrust  of  business  has  reached 
dangerous  levels  is  to  me  beyond  dispute. 
Last  year  the  Harris  survey  showed  that 
77%  of  those  polled  wanted  the  govern- 
ment to  be  "tougher  on  business."  As  recently 
as  1966.  70%  of  the  people  thought  that 
business  was  at  least  striking  a  fair  balance 
between  making  a  profit  and  providing  a 
service  to  the  public;  today,  only  29%  do.  In 
1966,  28%  thought  big  business  was  dan- 
gerous to  our  way  of  life;   today,  46%   do. 

These  figures,  I  might  add,  were  compiled 
before  the  recent  onslaught  against  the  oil 
companies;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  arena 
In  which  I  believe  we  can  most  clearty  dis- 
cern where  the  new  impulse  to  regulate  will 
be  leading  us  unless  headed  off  by  those 
who  best  understand  why  the  public  Interest 
Is  best  served  by  the  economic  system  that 
Is  now  under  such  heavy  attack.  But  before 
sketching  some  of  the  wondrotis  new  areas 
of  governmental  Intervention  that  have  been 
spawned  in  Congress  in  response  to  the 
energy  crisis,  I  think  it  useful  to  try  to 
place  the  oil  and  gas  industry  In  some  sort 
of  non-hysterical  perspective.  Otherwise  some 
of  you  might  be  Inclined  to  consider  that 
industry  so  far  outside  the  norms  of  Ameri- 
can business  as  to  make  Its  current  tribu- 
lations Irrelevant  to  you,  or  to  American 
business  as  a  whole. 

The  first  part  of  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  distinguish  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic operations  within  the  industry,  for  it  hEis 
been  the  extraordinary  impact  of  abnormal 
events  affecting  foreign  operations  during 
the  past  year — primarily  the  awesome  rise 
In  crude  prices  mandated  by  the  Middle 
Eastern  producing  states — that  has  caused 
the  profits  of  companies  with  major  foreign 
holding  to  rise  to  such  dizzying  heights.  In 
point  of  fact,  about  85%  of  the  "obscene 
profits"  referred  to  by  Senator  Jackson  is 
directly  attributable  to  foreign  factors  that, 
presumably,  it  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 


Congress  to  control,  short  of  a  return  to 
gunboat  diplomacy. 

Placing  the  abnormal  aside,  what  are  the 
major  characteristics  ai  an  Industry  that  has 
drawn  such  thunderbolts  of  Congressional 
dif.pleastire?  Speaking  in  terms  of  domestic 
operations  which,  after  all,  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  relevant  to  questions  of  domestic 
pel  icy.  the  i:idustry  is  divisible  Into  three 
major  activities' 

Tlie  production  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  in 
which  ever  4,000  producers  are  currently 
active; 

The  refining  of  petroleum.  In  which  over 
125  firms  are  active:  and 

The  marketing  of  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas,  which  has  no  less  than  500  com- 
petitors— and  probably  more. 

Looked  at  In  terms  of  concentration,  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  presents  us  with  this  pic- 
ture: the  top  four  companies  account  for 
27.1'-c  of  crude  oil  production;  24.4 f"-:  of  nat- 
ural gas  production;  32 fr  of  refining;  and 
29  T-^    of   marketing. 

If,  in  search  of  more  dramatic  concentra- 
tions, we  expand  our  base  to  the  top  eight 
companies  In  each  area,  we  find  their  con- 
trol to  range  from  a  low  of  48.3%  In  the  case 
of  natural  gas,  to  a  high  of  56.3%  In  the  case 
of  refining. 

Thus  the  domestic  oU  and  gas  Industry 
Is  not  much  different  from  other  large  Amer- 
ican Industries  except  that  contrary  to  myth, 
whether  viewed  In  terms  of  competition  be- 
tween its  component  parts  or  between  inte- 
grated entitles  It  represents  a  significantly 
lower  market  concentration  than  a  number 
of  other  capital-intensive  industries,  such  as 
steel,  autos,  and  aluminum. 

In  terms  of  profitability,  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas  Indiistry  is  again  well  within  the 
parameters  of  general  business  experience 
within  this  country.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
the  return  en  investment  has  averaged 
around  10%.  And  even  though  1973  saw  a  rise 
to  11%  from  the  prior  year's  9.6%,  this  higher 
figure  Is  stlU  below  the  average  for  U.S. 
manufacturing  companies  generally. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  at 
this  point  that  domestic  earnings  are  about 
to  go  Into  orbit.  In  fact,  drowned  out  by  the 
headlines  that  announced  last  week  new  rec- 
ord first  quarter  earnings  for  Texaco  and 
Gulf,  was  the  fact  that  although  their  re- 
spective global  earnings  were  up  123 'V  and 
76%,  reportedly,  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  their  domestic  earnings  had  declined 
significantly. 

I  do  not  suggest  In  this  thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  industry,  that  Individual  companies 
here  and  there  may  not  have  colluded  with 
one  another  to  violate  anti-trust  laws  or  to 
take  unconscionable  advantage  of  existing 
shortages.  I  simply  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  have,  and  I  assume  we  have  ample 
laws  on  the  books  to  cope  with  such  situa- 
tions. What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the  Industry- 
Is  not  so  clearly  distinguishable  from  all 
other  forms  of  American  corporate  enterprise 
that  no  responsible  leader  in  American  indus- 
try can  afford  to  be  unconcerned  over  the 
shape  of  the  sometimes-punitive  and  always- 
overly  restrictive  legislation  that  is  new  being 
designed  for  application  to  the  oU  and  gas 
business.  For  whatever  new  patterns  of  con- 
trol are  fashioned  today  for  application  to 
oil  and  gas  comjjanies  will  most  assuredly  be 
available  tomorrow  for  application  to  what- 
ever other  Industry  is  then  the  popular 
whipping  boy. 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  new  compulsion 
to  regulate  what  I  have  observed  over  the  past 
year  or  so,  as  well  as  some  of  the  new  forms 
of  Intervenlon  that  are  now  being  seriously 
planned. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
I  have  observed  the  evolution  of  most  of  our 
recent  energy  bills,  and  have  kept  a  weather 
eye  on  related  legislation  being  hatched 
elsewhere   la    the   Senate.   I   have   watched 
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with  awed  fascination  as  idea  after  Idea  ha<^ 
surfaced — Ideas  that  Just  a  few  yeaxs  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  unthinkable.  Some 
of  these  have  now  been  enacted  Into  law; 
others  would  now  be  law  but  for  Presidential 
vetoes:  and  still  others  are  on  the  drafting 
board,  with  important  support  from  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  SenHte 
Let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples. 
The  zeal  to  regulate  ran  wild  in  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  of  1973,  re- 
ported out  by  the  Interior  Committee  In 
May  of  last  year,  well  In  advance  of  the 
Arab  oU  embargo.  This  legislation  provided 
for  mandatory  allocations  of  petroleum 
products  and  the  regulation  of  prices  in 
accordance  with  abltrary  standards  written 
Into  legislative  concrete,  as  often  as  not 
without  benefit  of  hearings.  It  authorized 
the  regulators  to  discriminate  as  between 
end  users  without  provision  for  prior  hear- 
ings. It  prohibited  "exhorbltant  price  In- 
creases" without  eetabllshlng  criteria  for 
determining  when  prices  were  In  fact  ex- 
horbltant: and  It  also  had  the  effect  of 
modifying  or  abrogating  existing  contracts 
The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  In 
short.  Is  a  classic  piece  of  arbitrary,  exces- 
sive, and  rigid  reg\ilatlon  that  has  in  prac- 
tice made  more  dUDcult  the  Incredibly  dif- 
ficult responslbUltloB  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  It  represents  a  significant  escalation 
In  degree  of  the  kind  of  regulatory  authority 
to  which  too  many  In  business  have  become 
inured. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  energy 
emergency  acts  In  their  various  forms.  The 
following  Is  a  sampling  of  provisions  that 
might  now  be  law  but  for  the  fact  that  two 
Presidential    vetoes    have    been    sustained : 

The  first  version  of  the  Act  would  have 
authorized  any  purchaser  of  any  petroleum 
product  to  bring  suit  against  any  seller  for 
the  recovery  of  what  a  Federal  Renegotiation 
Board  subsequently  determined  to  tte  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
and  a  windfall  profit.  This  provision  would 
have  been  an  astonishing  Invitation  to  law 
suits  across  the  nation  as  Individuals  pur- 
chasing gasoline  or  heating  oil  from  retail- 
ers, or  retailers  purchasing  from  wholesalers, 
and  so  on  up  the  line,  decided  to  determine 
whether  In  their  particular  ca.se  an  excessive 
price  was  charged 

The  second  Energy  Emergency  BUI.  which 
Invoiced  price  rollbacks,  also  sought  to  plow 
virgin  regulatory  ground  In  this  Instance, 
the  legislation  presumed  to  establish  a  base 
price  of  tS  25  per  barrel  of  domestic  crude 
oil.  while  providing  the  President  with  a 
highly  limited  authority  to  allow  certain 
categories  of  oil  to  be  priced  at  up  to  $7  08 
per  barrel,  but  no  higher — Irrespective  of  fu- 
ture circumstances.  This  represented  a  ven- 
ture Into  statutory  price  fixing  that  Is  un- 
paralleled In  our  experience. 

Another  bill  now  under  serious  considera- 
tion Is  truly  awelnsplrlng  In  its  sweep.  I 
speak  of  8.  2782,  which  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  Information  system. 
It  was  Jointly  introduced  last  month  by  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Jackson,  and  Is  co-spon- 
sored by  twenty-five  other  Senators  among 
whom  are  a  half  dozen  of  the  Senate's  most 
powerftil  men 

S  2782  uses  the  cloak  of  verification  of 
energy  data  as  a  carte  blanche  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  discover  almost  any 
company  Information  whatsoever  whether  it 
has  direct  bearing  on  energy  or  not.  Part  of 
the  motive  here  Is  to  achieve  public  disclo- 
sure of  sources  of  profits,  resources  reserves, 
consumption  productivity,  patterns  of  own- 
ership, capital  requirements,  and  related  pro- 
prietary Information  and  trade  secrets.  Here 
the  extent  of  discovery  Is  not  limited  to 
energy-producing  companies  alone  but  ex- 
tends to  any  company  which  consumet  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  energy  But  I  think  in 
this  case  It  1«  be«t  to  let  the  bill  si>eak  for 
Itself  ae  to  what  Its  authors  seek  to  create. 


To  give  you  the  flavor  of  this  remarkable 
proposal,  let  nie  quote  from  some  of  It-;  pro- 
visions : 

Under  the  section  titled  "Inspection  of 
Records;  Subpoenas:  Enforcement  of  Sub- 
poenas", we  find  the  following: 

"The  Administrator  .  .  .  shall  have  right  of 
entry  to  the  real  property  and  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data. 
Information,  and  records  of  any  company, 
business.  Institution,  establishment,  or  or- 
ganization of  any  nature  whatsoever,  when 
the  purpose  of  such  access  is  to  obtain  or 
verify  energy  information  which  (he  Is)  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  obtain  " 

And  what  Is  to  be  done  with  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  gather?  For  your 
enlightenment,  I  shall  now  quote  from  the 
section  entitled  'Classification  of  Informa- 
tion": 

"Knergy  Information  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  tn  general,  be  cluslfled 
public.  Energy  Information  shall  be  cUaal- 
fled  confidential  if  .  .  the  company  shows 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  such 
InformatioD  constitutes  a  trade  secret 
(whose)  disclosure  .  .  .  would  cause  sub- 
stantial hann  to  the  competitive  position  of 
the  company.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  a  sworn 
statement  .  .  .  and  an  afflrmattve  finding  by 
the  Administrator  (that  the  Information  Is 
otherwise  entitled  to  be  held  confidential) 
.  .  .  the  Administrator  shall  classify  public 
any  energy  information  when  he  finds:  1) 
such  energy  Information  is  In  the  possession 
of  any  person  not  employed  by  the  com- 
pany .  .  .;  or  2)  the  benefit  to  the  public 
Interest  (presumably  as  defined  by  Ralph 
Nader)  In  Immediately  classifying  such  In- 
formation public  outweighs  the  demon- 
strated harm  to  the  competitive  position  of 
the  company  .  .  ." 

Another  bill  that  Is  In  the  final  mark-up 
stage  Is  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. This  bill,  among  other  things,  would 
extend  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  po- 
licing authority  to  all  sales  of  nattiral  gas. 
crtide  oil  and  a  number  of  specified  refined 
products,  whether  Interstate  or  Intrastate, 
such  pricing  to  be  based  not  on  the  Interac- 
tions of  the  marketplace,  but  on  the  public 
utility  concept  of  cost  plus  a  fair  return. 
This  legislation  would  also  create  a  Federal 
OU  and  Gas  Corporation  to  explore  for  and 
produce  oil  and  natural  gas  on  Federal  lands 
so  as  to  be  able  to  establish  standards  of 
enlightened  management  In  the  public  In- 
terest by  which  to  measure  the  performance 
of  those  companies  continuing  to  operate 
In  the  private  sector. 

Iiet  me  make  final  reference  to  a  bill  that 
Is  still  In  the  process  of  gestation,  as  It  sug- 
gests the  extent  to  which  some  Influential 
members  of  Congress  are  now  prepared  to 
go  on  Imposing  Federal  direction  on  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  province 
of  private  management  and  shareholders.  I 
speak  of  a  Corporate  Chartering  BUI.  From 
all  accounts  It  would  require  a  Federal 
Charter  for  all  energy  companies  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  for  their  continuing  to  do 
business  In  the  United  States.  To  obtain  such 
a  charter,  the  company  would  be  reqiUred  to 
disclose  any  and  all  Information  requested 
of  It  by  a  Federal  Chartering  Board.  Then  If 
the  Board  found  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served.  It  would  grant  a  charter. 

The  bUl  reportedly  also  provides  for  "pub- 
lic" members  to  be  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  chartered  companies  with  an 
unrestricted  right  of  access  to  aU  company 
records  and  a  duty  to  Initiate  suits  against 
the  company  to  enjoin  it  from  taking  cer- 
tain actions  not  In  the  public  interest. 

This  completes  my  rather  general  overview 
of  what  one  Industry  Is  now  facing  because 
It  has  been  Judged  not  to  be  acting  tn  the 
public  interest  by  the  upholders  of  the  new 
regulatory  ethic.  I  submit  that  the  pattern 


of  federal  encroachment  that  is  i4>parent 
Ln  this  package  of  energy  bills  and  proposals 
ought  to  be  of  as  great  oonoem  to  the 
full  membership  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  u  It  is  to  the  membenh^ 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  For 
what  Is  at  stake  Is  not  the  fate  of  one  indus- 
try, but  the  very  life  of  our  eccmomlc  system 
as  we  have  known  It. 

For  years,  now,  too  many  American  busi- 
nessmen have  been  excessively  parochial  in 
their  concern  for  legislation.  They  have 
sought  and  welcomed  special  fa  von;  they 
have  grown  comfortable  with  regulations 
that  serve  to  protect  some  businesses  from 
the  hazards  of  a  truly  competitive  environ- 
ment. Too  many  have  shown  a  remarkable 
lack  of  concern  over  the  gradxial  erosion  of 
the  conditions  which  aUow  a  free  economy 
to  function.  Too  many  actually  welcomed 
the  Imposition  of  the  first  wage  and  price 
controls  In  our  history.  Most  authoritarian 
peacetime  measures  in  our  history,  namely, 
wage    and    price    controls. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  display  of  true 
statesmanship  within  the  American  busi- 
ness community.  The  time  has  come  when 
thoee  who  understand  our  economic  system, 
those  who  have  confidence  In  it.  those  who 
know  It  has  been  the  world's  most  effec- 
tive ai.d  efficient  system  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  resources  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  needs,  to  begin  thinking  about 
protecting  that  system  rather  than  protect- 
ing their  own  narrow  Interests. 

This  means  that  every  member  of  this 
chamber  must  become  more  directly  con- 
cerned over  the  general  level  of  public  ap- 
preciation of  how  our  system  works  This 
means  that  they  must  launch  a  concentrated 
campaign  to  stem  the  tide  that  Is  now  run- 
ning so  dlscernlbly  agplnst  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  a  free  and  competitive  economic 
system. 

But  how  Is  this  to  be  done?  First  of  all, 
each  businessman  who  cares  about  the  fu- 
ture must  somehow  Involve  himself  In  the 
political  process  Secondly,  representatives 
of  every  sector  of  American  business  must 
begin  lobbying  first  and  foremoet.  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system:  they  must  seek  to 
preserve  and  streiijrthen  the  economic  and 
governmental  environment  In  which  our 
economic  system  can  best  flourish  Thev 
must  learn  to  ld«>ntl'v  legislation  that 
promises  to  establish  new  patterns  of  federal 
reeulatlon  or  control  on  anv  sector  of  Ameri- 
can business:  and  when  puch  leet>«laMoTi  !■: 
not  lustlfied  bv  a  cleflrlv  Identifiable  ni'bllc 
need,  thev  mu'»t  seek  to  block  it  bv  roordl- 
natlnff  and  moblllzlne  the  vR.st  resource" 
represented  bv  American  business.  Bv  re- 
sources, I  mean  not  Itist  monpv.  hut  the  ex- 
Derlenre  and  enerifv  reoresented  bv  manape- 
ment:  and  most  partlci'larlv.  bv  thi»t  nrvl 
of  polltlcallv  8oph1«tlcat»d  and  knotr!e(l'»e- 
able  men  and  women  who  reT>rese'it  everv 
segment  of  American  business  here  In 
Washington.  The«e  men  and  women  ough* 
to  be  directed  to  lobby  against  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation,  whoever  it  directly  ef- 
fects, that  establishes  new  precedents  dan- 
gerous to  the  concepts  of  private  ertcr- 
prlse  and  a  market  place  economy;  and  in 
the  process,  they  can  help  our  legislators 
achieve  a  more  accurate  understanding  of 
how  our  economic  system  operates,  and  why 
left  substantially  alone  It  will  continue  to 
serve  the  best  needs  of  the  American  public. 

One  thing  American  businessmen  cannot 
any  longer  afford  to  do,  and  that  is  to  stand 
idly  by.  They  must  gain  a  new  recognition  of 
the  Interdependence  of  all  American  In- 
dustry. It  means  that  every  businessman 
must  see  a  threat  to  one  as  a  threat  to  all. 
Or.  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  John  Donne: 
"Ask  not  for  whom  the  regulatory  bell  tolls; 
it  tolls  for  thee." 
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POSTAL  RATE  SQUEEZE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  I  placed  in  the  Record  t'wo  articles 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
the  problems  that  many  magazines  and 
newspapers  now  confront  as  a  result  of 
the  rising  costs  of  postage. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before 
on  the  floor  of  this  chamber,  American 
democracy  can  thrive  only  if  there  con- 
tinues to  be  a  free  and  full  exchange  of 
ideas.  Many  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  are  now  threatened  by 
rising  costs  play  an  essential  role  in  this 
free  exchange. 

For  this  resison.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  pass  S.  411,  which  would 
ease  the  cost  burden  on  publications  by 
spreading  out  the  proposed  postal  rate 
increase  over  a  greater  length  of  time. 

The  Mpnltor  has  followed  Its  articles 
with  an  editorial  In  support  of  S.  411.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  30,  1974] 

Postage  and  Press 

Postage,  which  used  to  seem  like  a  negligi- 
ble expense  for  Americans,  is  mounting  in 
cost  to  the  point  where  citizens  can  see  Its 
effect  In  their  budgets  and  dally  lives. 

With  the  10-cent  first  class  rate.  It  now  can 
cost  a  dollar  or  more  Just  to  mall  off  one's 
monthly  bills. 

But  Just  as  significantly,  the  climbing 
rates  for  second-class  mall — which  includes 
magazines  and  newspapers — may  affect  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  vital  to 
a  society.  The  nonprofit  press,  that  section 
of  the  print  media  which  is  most  akin  In 
content  to  the  public  television  sector  of 
television,  is  being  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  schedule  of  postage  hikes.  These  pub- 
lications vary  from  Boy  Scout  magazines  to 
Intellectual  digests. 

As  a  recent  two-part  Monitor  study  on 
postage  hikes  reported,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  made  strides  toward  Its 
Congress -mandated  goal  of  self-sufficiency 
by  1984.  The  postal  service  deficit  was  re- 
duced from  $175  million  for  fiscal  1972  to  $13 
million  for  fiscal  1973. 

A  Senate  bill  submitted  by  Sen.  Oale  Mc- 
Oee  of  Wyoming  would  spread  out  the  sched- 
ule of  postal  hikes  for  profltmaking  publica- 
tions over  six  years  Instead  of  three,  and 
the  hikes  of  nonprofit  publications  over  14 
years  instead  of  over  eight.  The  stretched 
out  schedule  would  still  keep  the  1984  break- 
even target  intact  but  would  also  enable 
many  useful  pubUcatlons  to  survive. 

Commercial  television  news  already  dom- 
inates the  news  scene.  It  needs  not  only  the 
supportive  rivalry  of  public  television  but 
also  the  competition  of  weekly  news  maga- 
zines and  other  publications.  The  way  to  a 
balanced  ptost  office  budget  should  be  found 
that  doesnt  unbalance  the  spectrum  of  the 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  viewpoints. 


FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  6 
years  ago  last  month  title  VITI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  became  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Section  801  of  the  title  established 
that  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide,  within  constitutional  limits, 
for  fair  housing  throughout  the  United 
States." 


I  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  on  its  positive  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  make  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Secretary  James  T.  Lynn  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity,  Dr. 
Gloria  E.  A.  Toote,  have  provided  out- 
standing leadership  of  their  Department, 
not  only  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but — more  Importantly — in  in- 
forming and  educating  all  Americans  in 
their  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
law,  and  in  promoting  voluntary  compli- 
ance as  an  effective  and  enduring  way  of 
insuring  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  all  Americans. 

I  salute  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  their  fine 
achievements  and  their  superlative  ef- 
forts. 


FEDERAL  INDIAN  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  introduced 
S.  2938,  a  bill  to  ihiplement  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  Indian  people  by  improving  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian 
health  programs  and  encouraging  maxi- 
mum participation  of  Indians  in  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  fully 
support  the  purposes  of  S.  2938.  It  faces 
squarely  the  tragic  and  devastating  prob- 
lems created  by  our  long-standing  ne- 
glect of  the  health  needs  of  Native 
Americans.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  this  commendable 
legislative  effort. 

In  a  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
on  S.  2938, 1  invited  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  to 
one  area  of  Indian  health  needs — one 
which  the  National  Indian  Health  Board 
last  year  declared  to  be  "one  of  the 
greatest  health  problems  of  the  Indian 
population" — alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  and  related  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  reviewed  S.  2938,  a  bill  to  Imple- 
ment the  Federal  responslbUity  far  the  care 
and  education  of  the  Indian  people  by  Im- 
proving the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal 
Indian  health  programs  and  encouraging 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  In  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  an  exceUent  blU  which  faces 
squarely  the  tragic  and  devastating  problems 
created  by  our  long-standing  neglect  of 
Indian  health  needs.  I  commend  you  for  it. 

There  is  one  major  area  of  Indian  health 
needs,  however,  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attentlMi  of  the  Committee — a  prob- 
lem which  the  National  Indian  Health  Board 
last  year  declared  to  be  "one  of  the  greatest 
health  problems  of  the  Indian  population." 
I  speak  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

I  recommend  that  Indian  alocAollsm  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  rehablUtatlcm  be  In- 
tegrated Into  the  structure  of  Indian  health 
and  social  services  provided  by  the  Indian 
Health   Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs.  These  agencies  must  begin  to  assume 
their  responsibility  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Indian  alcoholism. 

A  recent  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptrcdler  General  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled "Progress  and  Problems  In  Providing 
Health  Services  to  Indians"  stated: 

"The  Secretary  of  HEW  should  direct  the 
ms  to  develop,  or  help  the  Indian  commu- 
nities to  develop  information  which  identi- 
fies the  extent  of  the  alcohol  problem  and 
factors  leading  to,  and  resulting  from,  the 
problem:  Influences  funding  sources  on  the 
need  for  alcoholism  programs  at  specific  lo- 
cations; and  provides  a  basis  for  evaluating 
existing  programs. 

The  Report  also  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
direct  IHS  to  establish  procedures  for  sys- 
tematically referring  patients  with  alcohol 
problems  to  rehabilitation  programs. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Although  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  that  the  IHS  "provided  medical 
treatment  to  aJcohollcs,"  my  office  has  re- 
ceived complaints  that  many  IHS  hospitals 
will  not  accept  alcoholic  patients  under  that 
diagnosis.  I  can  only  assume  that  the  OAO 
was  referring  to  the  treatment  of  those  ill- 
nesses which  can  be  traced  to  alcohol  abuse 
or  alcohoUsm,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
rather  than  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  it- 
self. From  one  Indian  witness  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
for  example,  I  received  testimony  that  at 
one  general  hospital  located  near  an  Indian 
Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  to  which  the  In- 
dians from  the  reservation  turn  for  treat- 
ment, the  doctors  change  the  diagnosis  to 
something  other  than  alcoholism  because 
the  Indian  Health  Service  refuses  to  reim- 
burse the  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  itself. 

For  this  reason  I  also  strongly  urge  that 
all  IHS  hospitals  or  other  hospitals  which 
contract  with  the  IHS  for  the  treatment  of 
Indians  be  required  to  accept  alcoholics  on 
a  non-prejudicial  basis  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  that  the  IHS  provide  or  contract 
for  foUow-up  rehabilitative  services. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  goes  on 
to  say: 

"According  to  IHS,  alcoholism  probably 
adversely  affects  more  aspects  of  Indian  life 
than  any  other  health  factor  and  has  been 
an  Indian  health  problem  since  the  17th 
century.  IHS  reports  that  alcohoUsm  causes 
cirrhosis,  disintegrates  family  relationships, 
and  adversely  affects  the  economic  function- 
ing of  the  whole  Indian  society.  Most  acci- 
dents, homicides,  assaults,  and  suicide  at- 
tempts are  associated  with  drinking.  IHS 
officials  have  stated  that  a  significant  part 
of  their  medical  services  workload  can  be 
traced  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  How- 
ever. IHS  has  done  little  to  explore  the  na- 
ture of,  extent  of,  and  solution  for  the 
alcohol  problem  In  most  Indian  communi- 
ties. 

"We  found  that,  although  IHS  provided 
medical  treatment  to  alcoholics,  almost  all 
the  funds  for  projects  to  prevent  drinking 
problems  or  rehabilitate  alcoholics  were 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity until  July  1972  and  thereafter  by 
HEW's  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism. 

"IHS  headquarters  and  service  unit  offi- 
cials «iald  they  had  little  data  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  community  alcoholism  and  had  no 
data  oij  how  effectively  the  projects  were 
dealing  with  the  alcc^ol  problem.  IHS  c^- 
clals  believed  these  programs,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  Incomplete,  fragmentary,  and 
la'^klng  substantial  Impact  on  the  problem  " 

The  findings  of  the  GAO  concerning  the 
inadequacies  of  the  IHS  response  to  alcohol - 
Ism  reinforce  my  Impressions  and  those  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol- 
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lam  and  Narcotics  based  on  our  visit"!  to  In- 
dian Reservations,  and  on  testimony  from 
Indian  witnesses  before  the  Subcommitte 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 

During  hearings  in  Msirch  of  last  year  on 
8.  1125,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  the 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  a  panel 
of  four  Indians,  all  actively  engaged  In  either 
administering  or  providing  technical  assLst- 
ance  to  Indian  alcoholism  programs.  Inci- 
dentally, all  four  were  themselves  recovered 
alcoholics. 

They  expres.sed  great  frustration  at  what 
they  believed  to  be  indifference  to  alcoholism 
among  Indians  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  particularly  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  Indian  witnesses  testified  that  alcohol- 
Ism  18  the  number  one  health  problem, 
number  one  social  problem,  and  number  one 
killer  of  Native  Americans.  They  Indicated 
that  every  Indian  family  is  affected  ad- 
versely In  some  manner  by  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  and  that  it  had  been  determined 
that  alcoholism  is  the  major  factor  In  wlde- 
Bpread  poverty  among  their  people  as  weU  as 
a  causative  factor  In  a  long  list  of  social 
Ills:  suicide.  famUy  breakup,  chUd  neglect, 
abandoned  children,  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunities, and  financial  Instability. 

One  Indian  witness,  a  woman,  testified  that 
"the  dropout  rate  of  Indian  college  students 
Is  80  percent;  this  Is  due  to  alcoholism.  The 
dropout  rate  of  our  high  school  children 
is  50  percent:  and  this  Is  also  due  to  al- 
coholism." She  also  spoke  of  8-  and  9-year- 
old  chUdren  who  had  to  be  sent  home  from 
school  because  of  drunkenness. 

Vet,  I  have  been  able  to  elicit  little  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  IHS  In  alcoholism. 
For  example,  on  June  1,  1973.  Emery  A 
Johnson,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  to  him  on 
May  3.  1973  (copies  of  which  are  attached i, 
Indicated  that  IHS  considered  Its  role  merely 
one  of  providing  technical  assistance  and 
of  cooperating  with  other  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibUity  for  alcoholism  (primarily  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism). Dr.  Johnson  Indicated  that,  while 
the  Institute  was  at  that  time  spending  $6.6 
million  for  Indian  alcohol i.sm  programs.  IHS 
had  contributed  only  $260,000  through  Its 
Mental  Health  Program.  He  saw  the  role  of 
IHS  as  merely  "to  attempt  to  be  the  Indian's 
advocate  to  other  Federal  aeencles." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Natlontd  In.stltute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  at  that 
time  had  funded  101  alcoholism  programs 
for  Indian  people,  including  47  which  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  With  the  release  of  the  im- 
pounded alcoholl.sm  funds,  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  Fiscal  1974  appropriation  the 
Instlt'ite  ha.s  Indicated  Its  willingness  to 
intensify  its  efTort.s  to  provide  treatment 
programs  for  Indians  even  though  this  com- 
mitment requires  allocating  a  somewhat 
disproportionate  amount  of  its  already  se- 
verely limited  funds. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the 
determination  of  the  Institute  to  see  that 
these  nroprams  nre  designed  and  adminis- 
tered bv  Indlan.s.  Special  standards  w-re  de- 
veloaed  by  Indians,  and  the  NIAAA  has  an 
Indian  desk  and  an  all-Indian  Initial  Re- 
view Committee  tr.  review  all  Indian  grant 
apDllcatlo".s. 

The  pena.'^ive  .srooe  and  extent  of  the 
problem  of  -ilcohol  abuse  and  alcoho'ism  In 
Indian  commiinlttes  Is  a  cold  hard  fact 
Yet,  the  =iruaMf>n  K  not  boneless  Only  a 
few  years  ajjo  an  Indian  alcoholic  recovered 
from  his  dl<<e<vse  through  the  helo  of  a  PTOup 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  In  Chlcnco  One  by 
one  ^•  broMfht  hl.s  Tndlpn  frfe'-rts  to  fhe 
groups.  AA  members  worked  to  help  those 
who  neefled  medical  treatment  to  obtain 
further    help    In    the    Chicago    area.    When 


enough  Indian  alcoholics  had  recovered,  they 
formed  their  own  Indian  AA  group.  Since 
that  time,  members  of  that  original  group 
In  Chicago  have  returned  to  their  reserva- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
have  begun  to  help  their  fellow  alcoholics. 
One  hundred  or  more  Indian  AA  groups  have 
now  been  formed,  countless  hundreds  have 
received  help  and  many  of  these  recovered 
Indian  alcoholics  are  working  In  treatment 
programs  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  On 
one  reservation  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  staff,  the  reservation  AA  group 
started  by  one  of  the  original  Chicago  group, 
now  has  more  than  25  recovered  members. 
While  AA  has  helped  many  alcoholics  to 
recover  and  to  retain  their  sobriety  after  re- 
ceiving medical  help.  It  cannot  do  the  Job 
itself.  Only  about  20'~r  of  Indian  alcoholics 
are  being  reached  through  programs  funded 
by  NIAAA  or  through  AA.  Many  alcoholics 
need  emergency  medical  treatment,  de- 
toxification, half-way  houses  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  before  they  can  rebvHld  their  lives  and 
become  productive  contributing  members  of 
society.  These  are  the  services  I  would  like 
to  see  the  IHS  provide. 

The  American  Indian  Commission  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Abuse  has  been  created 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
treatment  programs,  and  many  other  Indian 
organizations  are  forming  across  the  country 
to  combat  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse 
among  their  people.  They  need  the  support 
which  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  and  should 
give. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ultimately  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  among 
Indians  must  be  Integrated  with  the  full 
range  of  health,  education,  and  social  serv- 
ices designed  for.  and  Increasingly  by,  In- 
dians and  funded  by  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Al- 
coholism Is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of 
most  of  the  problems  which  these  agencies 
are  seeking  to  overcome,  and  it  cannot  be 
Ignored  or  treated  as  a  sepairate  and  un- 
related problem. 

As  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Indicated,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  seem  to 
be  standing  somewhat  aloof  from  responsi- 
bility. Not  only  have  they  failed  to  make  any 
serious  effort  to  prevent  and  treat  alcoholism, 
but  they  have  not  even  compiled  data  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  Its  Impact  on  the 
Indian  family  and  community,  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  treatment  projects  now 
under  way. 

I  fully  support  the  purposes  of  S  2938.  and 
I  urge  your  Committee  to  require  that  those 
Federal  agencies  having  a  responsibility  for 
Indian  health  and  social  problems  direct 
their  attention  to  alcoholism,  one  of  the  key 
eleme-its  of  those  problems,  to  consult  and 
coordinate  with  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abu.se  and  AlcoholLsm.  and  to  a.s- 
sume  an  Increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  are  so  essential  to  any  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Indian  life. 


Mat  3,  1073. 
Dr.  Emert  a.  Johnson. 
Director,  Indiin  Health  Serrire.  Drpartment 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rock- 

vUle.  Md. 
Deul  D«.  Johnson:  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
Resolution  of  the  National  Indian  Health 
Board,  No.  2-73-B.  recognizing  that  alcohol- 
Ism  and  alcohol  abuse  are  "one  of  the  greatest 
health  problems  of  the  Ir.dHn  p^pnlat^on  " 
This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the 
Indian  Health  Services  Task  Force  on  Alco- 
holism and  this  Subcommittee's  Investiga- 
tion of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  among 
the  Indian  population.  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  for  example,  that  70  "r  of 
all  Indian  people  coming  into  clinics  suid 
hospitals  for  any  medical  need  have  prob- 


lems related  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  We  have 
learned  that  alcoholism  Is  a  major  cause  of 
suicide  attempts,  family  disintegration,  child 
neglect,  abandoned  children,  financial  insta- 
bility and  poverty  among  Indian  people. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  attempting  to  prevent  and  treat 
this  disease  and  future  plans  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  relating  to  the  control  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  including  budget 
Information. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics. 


RxsOLTmON  OF  TH«  NATIONAL  INDIAN  HEALTH 

BOAKD 

REaiTEST    EVALDA-nON    OP    rXTNDTD    ALCOHOLISM 

PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  the  National  Indian  Health 
Board  recognizes  that  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse  Is  one  of  the  greatest  health  prob- 
lems of  the  nationwide  Indian  population, 
and 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
much  money  allocated  to  many  divergent 
groups  to  combat  this  problem,  yet  only  a 
very  small  amount  has  been  channeled  into 
the  Important  avenues  of  evaluation  and 
prevention,  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  since  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  the  prlmarj'  re- 
sponsibility of  combating  Indian  health 
problems,  that  they  concert  their  efforts 
toward  the  prevention  of  this  problem  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  to  the  Indian 
consumers  of  all  alcohol  programs  or  projects 
now  funded  under  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  with  services  to  our  Indian  people. 

CERTIFICATION 

It  Is  hereby  certified  that  at  the  Quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Health 
Board  held  at  Albuquerque,  New  Me.vlco  on 
March  26-30.  1973,  the  foregoing  resolution 
was  presented  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  those  members  present. 

PERRT    StTNDtrST, 

Chairman.  National  Indian  Health  Board. 


Junk  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Htrcms:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  5,  1973,  which  encloses 
the  National  Indian  Health  Board  Resolution 
2-73-B,  concerning  evaluation  of  funded  al- 
coholism programs,  and  requests  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
In  attempting  to  prevent  and  treat  this  dis- 
ease, and  future  plans  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  relating  to  control  of  alcohol  abuse, 
alcoholism,  and  budget  Information. 

Beginning  with  the  1969  Indian  Health 
Service  Task  Force  Report  on  Alcoholism, 
which  you  speak  of  In  your  letter,  we  have 
attempted  to  locate  additional  resources  to 
be  applied  to  this  problem.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  American  Indians  In 
July  1970,  $10  million  dollars  was  Identified 
from  other  agencies  to  begin  development  of 
needed  special  programs.  Among  these 
monies.  $1.2  million  dollars  was  Identified 
fmm  OEO,  and  $760,000  was  Identified  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for 
support  of  Indian  alcohol  control  programs. 
Interagency  cooperation  was  effected  and  32 
alcoholism  projects  were  funded  by  OEO 
and  NIMH  vrtth  the  technical  support  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  FY  1971. 

With  the  development  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcoholism  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
Ism  In  FY  1972.  and  Its  consideration  of  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  Indian 
alcohol  programs  as  one  of  Its  six  priority 
areas  the  Institute  became  the  basic  mecha- 
nism   for    funding    Indian    alcoholism   pro- 
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Brams.  The  role  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
a>ntlnued  as  one  of  close  collaboration  with 
the  Institute  by  Its  ability  to  relate  to  In- 
dian communities,  identify  critical  need,  as- 
sist with  technical  expertise  and  help  re- 
view all  program  proposals  received  by  the 
Institute  as  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Review 
Oommlttee  of  the  NIAAA.  As  a  result  46  In- 
dian programs  totalling  $3,341,726  were  fund- 
ed In  FY  1972  and  50  OEO  Indian  Alcoholism 
nroerams  were  transferred  over  to  NIAAA 
totalling  101  Indian  Alcoholism  programs 
and  $6.6  million  doUars. 

With  an  additional  $250,000  added  to  the 
IHS  Mental  Health  Program,  In  FY  1972,  18 
tribal  alcoholism  projects  were  funded  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  funded. 

All  health  and  mental  health  activities  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  are  appropriately 
directed  towards  Identification  of  problem 
communities,  assisting  communities  In  de- 
veloping their  own  alcoholism  programs,  and 
coordinating  aU  available  resources  In  order 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  major  health 
problem.  

For  FY  1973  and  1074  Indian  programs 
totalling  $4.7  mUUon  dollars  were  not  able 
to  be  funded  by  NIAA.  Indian  Health  Service 
to  not  funded  to  meet  these  new  demands 
and  has  attempted  properly  to  be  the  Indian's 
advocate  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol - 
ism  among  Indian  pe<^le  requires  technical 
assistance  in  developing  appropriate  preven- 
tion and  control  programs,  training  for  In- 
dian people  as  counselors  and  Program  Direc- 
tors, research  that  Is  Indian  conducted  into 
psychosocial  variables  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  among  Indian  people,  and  most 
importantly,  sufficient  additional  funding  In 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  this  major 
health  problem. 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  the  NIAAA,  and 
the  Indian  community  are  In  agreement  on 
this  approach. 

The  future  plans  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Include  coordinated  cooperative 
efforts  with  agencies  that  have  money  for 
alcoholism  programs.  Our  concern  Is  that 
there  continue  to  be  a  specially  Identified 
"Indian"  access  to  appropriate  funding  for 
alcoholism  programs  regardless  of  which 
agency  does  It  because  the  needs  are  so  great. 
We  will  continue  to  utilize  all  available  re- 
sources to  assist  tribal  groups  In  their  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  alcoholism. 

We  estimate  tnat  another  $5  to  $6  million 
dollars  Is  needed  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
assure  good  alcoholism  prevent^lon  and  con- 
trol programs  on  each  reservation.  Other 
changes  to  elevate  economic,  educational,  and 
other  reservation  parameters  must  also  occur 
If  real  progress  Is  to  continue  In  regard  to 
control  of  alcoholism. 

We  will  continue  to  do  our  utmost  to  aid 
and  abet  these  necessary  processes  that  need 
to  happen. 

Thank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Emery  A.  Johkson,  M.D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director. 

Indian  Health  Service. 


VOLUNTARY  PRICE  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  debate  on  an  extension  of  wage 
and  price  control  authority.  I  find  it  very 
refreshing  to  see  an  excellent  example  of 
what  private  enterprise  can  and  is  do- 
ing voluntarily  to  restrain  inflationary 
price  increases. 

I  refer  to  action  taken  recently  by  the 
Wyoming  Hospital  Association  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors.  The  board 
voted  unanimously  to  recommend  to  all 
•hospitals  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  that 
they  volxmtarlly  submit  on  a  statewide 


basis  to  a  program  of  review  of  all  rate 
increases  taken  on  or  after  May  1,  1974, 
The  resolution  to  this  effect  reads: 

That  the  Wyoming  Hospital  Association  de- 
velop a  plan  of  action  and  guidelines  to  as- 
sist hospitals  m  taking  responsible  action  and 
restraint  for  Increases  In  hospital  patient 
charges.  This  is  to  be  done  In  line  with  con- 
ditions of  the  rest  of  the  economy,  yet  tied 
to  the  Individual  hospital  needs  when  fvdly 
justified. 

Further,  that  the  Wyoming  Hopltal  As- 
sociation develop  a  monitoring  procedure  and 
Interchange  of  Ideas  to  assist  hospitals  In  a 
continuing  review  of  changes  of  hospital 
charges. 

Following  this  resolution,  the  associa- 
tion appointed  a  committee  to  develop 
and  implement  immediately  a  peer  re- 
view voluntary  compliance  program. 

I  use  this  example  as  one  of  many  in- 
stances where  private  enterprise  in  this 
coimtry  is  using  its  own  initiative  to  de- 
velop programs  of  price  restraint  and  cost 
control.  Let  us  encourage  such  efforts. 
They  are  noteworthy,  and  can  ultimately, 
if  not  undercut  by  Government  interfer- 
ence, do  the  job  of  bringing  inflation 
under  control. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  years  public  understanding 
of  alcoholism  has  begun  to  develop 
rapidly.  We  have  acquired  new  knowledge 
about  the  character  of  the  disease,  its 
social  and  economic  impact,  and  its 
alarmingly  high  incidence  in  our  society. 
A  sign  that  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
are  now  deemed  deserving  of  wide  public 
attention  was  the  appearance  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  cover  story  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
Time  magazine. 

In  its  well-documented  story,  Time 
stated  that — 

The  age-old  problem  of  excessive  drinking 
Is  taking  a  disturbing  new  turn  and  affect- 
ing new  kinds  of  victims.  ...  In  one  sense. 
It  Is  good  news:  across  the  UJ3.,  the  young 
are  turning  away  from  hard  drugs.  In  an- 
other sense.  It  could  not  have  been  worse 
news:  "The  switch  Is  on,"  says  Dr.  Morris 
Chafetz,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
(NIAAA).  "Youth  are  moving  from  a  wide 
range  of  other  drugs  to  the  most  devastating 
drug — the  one  most  widely  misused  of  all — 
alcohol." 

I  commend  Time  for  its  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  this  subject,  and 
agree  with  its  conclusions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  earmark  more 
funds  to  cope  with  this  national  tragedy, 
and  that  those  States  which  have  net 
yet  removed  public  drunkenness  from  the 
criminal  statutes  and  provided  for  its 
handling  through  the  health  system 
should  do  so. 

S.  1125.  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabihtation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  now  waiting  final  passage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
extend  the  funding  authorizations 
through  fiscal  year  1976  at  levels  of  $80 
million  per  year  for  formula  grants  to 
the  States  and  $80  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $95  million  in  fiscal  year  1976 
for  projects  and  contracts.  In  addition, 
it  provides  for  sjjecial  grants  of  $100,000 


plus  10  percent  of  its  formula  grant  al- 
lotment to  each  State  which  removes 
public  drunkenness  from  its  criminal 
code  to  assist  that  State  in  providing 
treatment  facilities. 

The  cover  story  also  pointed  out  the 
high  success  rates  in  treating  alcoholics 
at  such  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  as  Chit  Chat  in  Pennsylvania, 
Lutheran  General  Hospital  northwest  of 
Chicago,  and  Seattle's  Shick's  Shadel 
Hospital.  Unfortunatels',  in  most  States 
medical  insurance  plans  do  not  cover 
treatment  in  such  facilities.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
19,  1974,  that  Blue  Cross  of  Man'Iand  is 
expanding  its  group  health  coverage  to 
include  the  rehabilltetion  of  alcoholics 
at  private  residential  treatment  centers. 
This  is  an  exciting  and  long-awaited 
breakthrough  in  a  long-neglected  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
Time  cover  story  and  the  Washington 
Post  story  of  April  19  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  cover  story  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Time,  Apr.  22,   1974; 
Alcoholism:  New  Victims,  New  Treatment 

From  the  day  man  first  sipped  the  liquid 
collecting  around  honey  or  fruit  left  too  long 
In  a  warm  place,  alcohol  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  his  life.  Early  In  history,  wine 
became — and  still  Is — an  Integral  pnrt  of 
religious  ceremonle=.  The  Bible  acknowl- 
edged the  "wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man"  (Psalm.s  104:  15\ .  and  Pasteur  called 
It  "the  most  healthful  and  hygienic  of  bever- 
ages." In  the  hectic  modern  world,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  drink  liquor,  beer  or 
wine  for  enjovment,  solace  and  tranquility. 
Yet  today,  as  It  has  throughout  history,  alco- 
hol Is  also  troubling  mankind.  For  in  almost 
every  society,  there  are  those  who  cannot 
enjov  alcohol  without  becoming  lt=  s:ave 

In"  the  U.S.,  the  age-old  problem  of  exces- 
sive drinking  Is  taklne  a  disturbing  new  turn 
and  affecting  new  kinds  of  victims.  On  a  New 
York  sub-.vav  train,  a  school-bound  15-year- 
old  holds  his  books  In  one  hand,  a  brown 
paper  bag  containing  a  beer  bottle  In  the 
other  He  takes  a  swig,  then  passes  bag  and 
bottle  to  a  classmate.  In  a  San  Francisco  sub- 
urb, several  high  school  freshmen  show  up 
for  class  drunk  every  morning.  whi:e  others 
sneak  off  for  a  nip  or  two  of  whisky  during 
the  lunch  recess.  On  the  campuses  the  beer 
bash  Is  fashionable  once  again,  and  lowered 
drinking  ages  have  made  liquor  the  high 
without  the  hassle. 

In  one  sense,  It  Is  good  ne\^s:  across  the 
U  S  the  young  are  turning  away  from  hard 
drugs.  In  another  sense.  It  could  not  have 
been  worse  news:  "The  switch  Is  on."  says 
Dr  Morris  Chafetz.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism (NIAAA).  "Youths  are  movi-.g  from  a 
wide  range  of  other  drugs  to  the  mo?t  deva- 
statir.g  drug— the  one  most  widely  misused 
of  all — alcohol." 

The  upsurge  of  problem  drinking  among 
the  yourg  is  only  part  of  a  more  disturbing 
nationwide  and  even  worldwide  problem.  In 
the  past  few  years  alcoholism — among  youths 
and  adults  alike— has  at  last  been  recognized 
as  a  plague.  From  1960  to  1970,  per  capita 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  U.S.  Increased 
26 Tc — to  the  equivalent  of  2.6  gal.  of  straight 
alcohol  per  adult  per  year.  It  is  now  at  an 
alltlme  high,  probably  surpassing  the  levels 
during  such  notoriously  wet  eras  as  the  pre- 
ClvU  War  and  pre-Prohibltion  years.  More- 
over, according  to  the  ntaaa,  about  or.e  In  ten 
of  the  95  million  Americans  who  drink  Is  now 
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either  a  full-fledged  alcoholic  or  at  least  a 
problem  drinker  (defined  by  niaaa  as  one  who 
drinks  enough  to  cause  trouble  for  himself 
and  society).  Uncounted  thousands  of  the 
problem  drinkers  are  under  21  and,  in  fact, 
the  approximately  9  million  excessive  drink- 
ers are  representatives  of— and  affect — -the 
whole  spectrum  of   American   society. 

The  facto  gathered  by  niaaa  about  alcohol 
abuse  are  as  depressing  as  they  are  Impressive. 
After  heart  disease  and  cancer,  alcoholism 
Is  the  country's  biggest  health  problem.  Most 
deaths  attributed  to  alcoholism  are  caused 
by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  ( 13,000  per  yean  .  An 
alcoholic's  life  span  Ls  shortened  by  ten  to 
twelve  years.  Recently,  medical  re  earcherj 
have  found  evidence  suggesting  that  exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol  may  aloo  quietly  contrib- 
ute to  certain  kinds  of  heart  disease,  and  that 
It  eventually  damages  the  brain. 

In  half  of  all  murders  in  the  U.S.  either 
the  killer  or  the  victim— or  both — have  been 
drinking.  A  fourth  of  all  suicides  are  found 
to  have  significant  amounts  of  alcohol  In 
their  bloodstrcEims  People  who  abuse  alcohol 
are  seven  times  more  likely  to  be  separated 
or  divorced  than  the  general  population. 

The  dollar  cost  of  alcoholism  may  be  as 
much  as  915  billion  a  year,  much  of  It  from 
lost  work  time  in  business.  Industry  and  the 
Government. 

At  least  half  of  each  year's  55.500  automo- 
bile deaths  and  half  of  the  1  million  major 
Injuries  suffered  In  auto  accidents  can  be 
traced  directly  to  a  driver  or  pedestrian  "un- 
der the  influence."' 

Many  of  the  deaths  and  Injuries  are  caused 
by  the  under-21  age  group,  and  arrests  of 
young  people  for  drunken  driving  have  sky- 
rocketed since  slates  began  lowering  the 
drinking  age  from  21.  In  the  year  following 
Its  lowering  of  the  drinking  age,  for  example, 
Michigan  reported  a  141  t^  increase  In  such 
arrests. 

But  parents  seem  relatively  unconcerned 
about  their  children's  drinking.  In  fact,  chil- 
dren who  drink  are  often  simply  following 
the  example  set  by  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
Teen-agers  know  that  their  parents  make 
scenes  if  they  catch  them  smoking  mari- 
juana. But  If  the  youngsters  come  home 
drunk,  most  of  them  are  merely  sent  quietly 
to  bed.  "Often  when  we  report  to  a  psu^nt 
that  his  kid  Isn't  acting  the  way  he  should 
and  smells  of  liquor."  says  Don  Samuels,  a 
Miami  drug-education  coordinator,  "the  re- 
action Is:  'Thank  Ood!  I  thought  be  was  on 
drugs.'  "  Actually,  many  teen-agers  use  both 
marijuana  and  alcohol 

The  alcoholic  tide  has  been  pushed  higher 
by  the  fast-selling.  Inexpensive  pop  whits, 
which  dl.sgulse  their  alcoholic  content  with 
sweet  fruit  flavors.  These  wines  make  the 
transition  from  soda  pop  to  alcohol  Just  one 
easy  step.  "Kids  seem  to  look  on  the  stuff  as 
a  zippy,  sophisticated  soft  drink,"  says 
Houston's  Brun?r  Lee,  education  director 
for  the  Texas  Council  on  Alcoholism.  "But 
this  "kiddle  stuff."  this  pop  wine,  contains 
9%  alcohol — about  twice  as  much  as  beer  "" 
After  the  pop  wine  phase  Is  over,  the  kids 
often  go  on  to  much  stronger  drink. 

Vanilla  Extract.  Most  school  officials  ax9 
too  embarrassed  by  the  alcohol  problem  to  do 
much  more  than  reluctantly  admit  that  It 
exists.  One  system  that  has  faced  up  to  It 
and  conducted  reliable  surveys  Is  In  the  sub- 
urban county  of  San  Mateo,  south  of  San 
Francisco.  There,  In  1970.  school  ofllctals 
found,  11'",  of  the  ninth  grade  boys  (13-  and 
14-year-oIds)  said  that  they  had  drunk  some 
kind  of  alcohol  beverage  50  or  more  times  In 
the  past  year,  In  1973  the  figure  had  Jumped 
to  23'"^.  Among  senior  class  boys  (17-  and 
18-year-olds)    the  percentage  of  such  rela- 


•In  virtually  all  states,  that  Influence  Is 
legally  set  at  a  blood  concentration  of  1% 
or  more  alcohol.  A  160-lb  man  can  reach  this 
level  If  he  takes  three  one- Jigger  (I'/i  oz.  per 
Jigger)  drinks  within  an  hour. 


tlvely  frequent  drinkers  rose  during  the  same 
time  span  from  27%  to  40%.  Senior  class  girls 
drank  less,  but  they  are  catchUig  up  fast: 
29%  said  they  drank  50  or  more  times  In  1973, 
compared  with  only  14%  In  1970.  Notes  Paul 
Richards,  an  adviser  at  a  San  Mateo  high 
school:  ""Phis  school  represents  a  socioeco- 
nomic background  from  welfare  to  upper 
middle  class,  and  the  drinkers  come  from  all 
categories."' 

The  under-21s  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  drinking  more.  Reversing  past  patterns, 
which  showed  middle-aged  men  the  most 
prone  to  alcoholism,  there  has  recently  been 
a  marked  increase  in  alcoholism  among  peo- 
ple In  their  20s  and  SOs  and  eunong  women. 
In  the  '60s,  by  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates,  one  of  every  five  or  six 
alcoholics  was  a  woman;  the  ratio  is  now 
one  woman  for  every  four  men.  These  figures 
may  in  fact  be  understating  the  problem  for 
women,  because  a  nonworklng  woman,  who 
does  not  have  to  punch  a  time  clock  or  stand 
scrutiny  In  the  office,  finds  it  easier  than  her 
husband  might  to  hide  her  habit.  One  alco- 
holic housewife  in  Miami  admitted  stashing 
Clorets  In  every  Jacket  pocket  and  down- 
stairs drawer  to  disguise  her  liquor  breath 
from  unexpected  callers.  Others  try  to  hid© 
their  alcoholic  breath  by  sipping  Listerlne, 
Scope  or  vanilla  extract. 

In  some  places  the  ratio  between  men  and 
women  problem  drinkers  is  already  equal.  For 
example,  In  Florida's  Dade  County  (pop. 
1,385,00U| ,  authorities  estimate  that  there  are 
78,000  alcoholics — and  almost  half  are  wom- 
en. At  the  Women's  Alcohol  Education  Cen- 
ter In  South  West  Miami,  patients  can  relax 
In  a  pool  or  on  a  patio  and  their  kids  can 
play  In  a  garage  full  of  toys  and  live  aiilmals. 
The  center  Is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  11  p.m., 
and  has  a  dally  average  of  18  women  visitors. 

Who  Is  an  alcoholic,  and  who  is  "merely" 
a  problem  drinker?  The  definition  depends  on 
the  deflner.  Thus  Mrs.  Fred  Tooze,  head  of 
the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  maintains  that  an  alcoholic  is  "any- 
one who  drinks  alcohol.  As  soon  as  they  start 
to  drink  they're  on  that  road  downward."  By 
that  definition  many  of  the  researchers  In  al- 
coholism would  be  practicing  alcoholics 
themselves. 

Quantity  consumed  is  only  one  criterion — 
and  not  necessarily  the  decisive  one.  "We  see 
little  old  ladles  who  drink  less  than  a  pint  a 
day  who  are  dying.""  says  Harold  Swift,  of  the 
Hazelden  Foundatlon"s  model  treatment  fa- 
cility In  Minnesota.  "Yet  we  see  men  who  go 
through  better  than  a  fifth  a  day  and  still 
function  well.  " 

An  alcoholic  does  not  nece;;,sarily  know 
that  he  Is  an  alcoholic.  The  stereotj-pe  of  the 
stumbling,  mumbling  Bowery  bum  applies  to 
no  more  than  alxiut  5'^  of  the  alcoholics  in 
the  US  Most  alcoholics  hold  tobs.  raise 
families,  ai.d  man.igc  to  hide  their  addiction 
from  everyone,  often  even  from  themselves. 
An  alcoholic  may  go  on  for  years,  imbibing 
three  martinis  at  lunch,  two  more  on  the  way 
home  and  three  when  he  gets  there.  One 
day,  however,  he  may  wind  up  In  a  he-  pltal 
with  a  broken  leg  and.  deprived  of  his  dally 
quota,  may  suddenly  find  himself  In  the 
middle  of  the  DTs  (delirium  tremens) .  which 
are  characterized  by  extreme  agitation,  con- 
fusion and  frightening  hallucinations. 

Social  Custom  The  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  a  voluntary  health  organization, 
has  drawn  up  a  checklist  of  26  questions  for 
drinkers.  In  Its  view,  a  yes  answer  to  any 
one  of  them  warns  of  possible  alcoholism. 
Some  of  the  council's  questions:  Do  you 
drink  heavily  after  a  disappointment  or  a 
quarrel?  Did  you  ever  wake  up  on  the  morn- 
ing after  and  discover  you  could  not  remem- 
ber part  of  the  evening  before,  even  though 
you  did  not  pass  out?  Do  you  try  to  have  a 
few  extra  drinks  when  others  will  not  know 
It?  Are  you  secretly  Irritated  when  your 
family  or  friends  discuss  your  drinking?  Have 
you  often  failed  to  keep  the  promises  you 


have  made  to  yourself  about  controlling  or 
cutting  down  on  your  drinking? 

The  Rutgers  University  Center  of  Alcohol 
Studies  offers  a  more  concise  definition:  "An 
alcoholic  is  one  who  is  unable  consistently 
to  choose  whether  he  shall  drink  or  not,  and 
who.  If  he  drinks,  is  unable  consistently  to 
chooee  whether  he  shall  stop  or  not.""  Yet 
the  more  researchers  study  alcoholism,  the 
more  complex  they  realize  it  Is.  There  are. 
In  fact,  almost  as  many  "alcoholisms"  as 
there  are  alcoholics.  Behavioral  Scientist  Don 
Cahalan  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  objects  to  even  attempting  a  strict 
definition.  Drinking,  he  says.  Is  a  continuum, 
and  no  one  can  draw  an  exact  line  between 
an  alcoholic  and  a  severely  troubled  drinker. 
"The  Issue,"  he  states,  ■"Is  why  some  people 
apparently  waste  their  lives  on  alcohol  while 
others  don't.  What's  the  glue'  that  binds 
some  people  to  their  alcohol  problems?"  Adds 
Marty  Mann,  the  woman  who  founded  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism:  "No  one  has 
ever  found  the  way  to  turn  a  non-alooholtc 
Into  an  alcoholic.  There  is  a  basic  difference 
In  people." 

For  those  who  are  susceptible,  U.S.  society 
offers  powerful  temptations.  Observes 
NIAAA's  Morris  Chafetz:  "There  are  houses 
where  they  don't  even  say  anything  to  you 
when  you  come  In  the  door  before  they  ask, 
"What  will  you  have  to  drink?"  He  also  notes 
that  'in  our  crazy-quilt  value  system,  mas- 
culinity means  that  If  you  can  hold  a  lot  of 
alcohol  and  seemingly  not  show  Its  effects, 
that's  somehow  a  sign  of  strength."  Chafetz 
points  out  that  in  some  other  countries — 
Italy  and  Israel,  for  example — drinking  Is  an 
accepted  social  custom,  but  there  Is  little 
alcoholism.  Why?  The  reason,  he  thinks,  is 
that  alcohol  in  those  countries  Is  a  com- 
panion to  a  happy  occasion,  not  the  occasion 
Itself. 

Many  other  countries,  however,  have  a 
much  worse  problem  with  alcohol  than  the 
U.S.  France,  for  Instance,  has  the  highest 
rate  of  alcoholism  in  the  world  (an  estimated 
10'',-  to  12"^  of  the  population,  including 
some  children),  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
not  be  far  behind.  Soviet  newspapers  now 
blame  60'"-  of  their  country's  murders,  hold- 
ups and  burglaries  on  that  old  demon  vodka. 
.Soviet  Party  Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  gave 
tacit  recognition  to  the  problem  when  C.S 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  visited 
him  recently.  Discussing  with  Kissinger  plans 
for  a  U.S.-bullt  soft-drink  factory  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  Brezhnev  mused :  "Maybe  we  can 
teach  our  people  to  drink  less  vodka  and 
more  Pepsi-Cola." 

Bad  Reflection.  Some  expwrts  believe  that 
alcoholism  may  be  encouraged  by  the  de- 
struction of  traditional  values.  Buttressing 
this  notion  Is  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Eskimos,  whose  cultures 
hare  been  disrupted  more  than  those  of  any 
other  ethnic  groups  on  the  continent.  "The 
major  problem  Is  one  of  social  disintegra- 
tion." says  Dr.  Charles  Hudson,  chief  of 
psychiatric  services  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service's  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  "The 
original  social  structure  In  many  places  In 
rural  Alaska  has  been  blown  apart,  much  as 
It  ha''  been  In  central  cities,  the  ghettos  and 
Appalachla.  The  things  that  were  Important 
to  people  have  been  taken  away,  and  when 
there's  nothing  to  do,  they'll  take  their  last 
buck  to  get  a  bottle  and  stay  drunk  all 
the  time." 

Blacks  and  Chlc&nos  are  also  particularly 
prone  to  alcoholism,  possibly  for  similar  rea- 
sons. Among  whites,  the  Irish  Americans 
probably  rank  highest  on  the  alcoholic  scale. 
No  one  can  explain  precisely  why,  although 
Irish  American  social  life  has  often  centered 
around  the  pub  or  bar,  and  heavy  drinking 
has  been  a  cultxirally  accepted  means  for 
temporarily  getting  away  from  problems. 
Jews,  by  contrast,  have  a  relatively  low  In- 
cidence of  alcoholism,  though  It  is  rising 
among  them  too.  Jews  have  always  frowned 
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on  public  drunkenness  as  being  a  bad  re- 
flection on  their  entire  culture,  and  drink- 
ing has  not  been  the  accepted  way  to  relieve 
problems  ("Jews  eat  when  they  have  prob- 
lems," quips  one  Jewish  psychiatrist  In  Man- 
hattan) . 

Although  alcoholism,  when  It  occurs,  often 
follows  ten  years  or  so  of  problem  drinking, 
there  are  also  alcoholics  who  apparently 
skipped  even  the  social -drinker  phase.  They 
passed  from  total  abstinence  directly  into 
chronic  alcoholism.  This  may  be  due  in 
gome  cases  to  a  biochemical  imbalance  of 
some  sort.  "There  have  been  people  I  call 
•instant  alcoholics*  who  are  In  trouble  the 
minute  they  drink,"  says  Marty  Mann. 

There  may  be  some  yet  unknown  heredi- 
tary factor  that  fosters  alcoholism.  Dr. 
Donald  Goodwin,  a  psychiatrist  at  Washing- 
ton University  In  St.  Louis,  studied  the 
case  histories  of  133  Scandinavian  men  who 
had  been  separated  from  their  natural  par- 
ents and  raised  by  foster  parents.  The  sons 
of  alcoholic  fathers  were  four  times  as  likely 
as  the  sons  of  non-alcoholics  to  be  alcoholics 
themselves.  Similar  studlee  by  Ooodwln  of 
twins  raised  by  different  families  seem  to 
offer  even  stronger  support  for  some  Rcnetlc 
explanations.  Most  researchers  are  reluctant 
to  accept  such  biological  determinism  as  the 
sole  cause,  but  many  agree  with  Ooodwln 
that  there  may  very  well  be  some  errant  gene 
that  makes  at  least  some  alcoholics  more 
vulnerable  than  the  rest  of  humankind  to 
the  bottle.  "There  Is  no  one  overall  answer." 
concludes  Don  Cahalan.  "We  are  trying  to 
exorcise  a  devil,  but  there  is  no  one  devil. 
There  is  a  host  of  demons." 

There  is  also  a  host  of  treatment  centers — 
7,500  by  latest  count — and  treatments.  Until 
recently,  alcoholics  were  thought  to  be  all 
but  Incurable,  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  psychic 
leprosy.  Doctors  would  scarcely  touch  them 
(many  still  refuse  to  treat  them),  and  the 
law  looked  upon  them  as  human  vermin  who 
had  to  be  swept  off  the  streets  and  thrown 
into  drunk  tanks.  Old  attitudes  still  persist, 
but  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  change  in  prognosis.  No  miracle 
cure,  no  equivalent  of  the  Salk  vaccine  is 
m  sight  for  the  alcoholic,  and  none  Is  ever 
likely  to  be  found:  but  for  every  one  of 
the  many  alcoholisms  there  Is  at  least  one 
treatment  or  combination  of  treatments  that 
offers  a  good  chance  of  cure. 

The  common  element  In  most  of  the  cures 
Is  group  support.  Explains  Jim  Bryan,  direc- 
tor of  therapy  at  Chit  Chat  Farms,  a  highly 
successful  alcoholic  treatment  center  west 
of  Reading,  Pa.:  "We  tell  the  patients  it  can 
be  done,  and  you  don't  have  to  do  it  alone. 
The  patients  help  each  other  get  well."  Half 
the  staff — including  Bryan  himself — are  re- 
covered alcoholics,  providing  even  more  cre- 
dence to  the  support  they  give  to  patients 
during  Chit  Chat's  28-day,  $840  treatment. 
"We  do  not  look  Into  the  whys  of  their  drink- 
ing." says  Bryan,  "but  how  they  can  stop." 

No  In-Depth  Therapy.  At  Lutheran  Gen- 
eral Hospital  northwest  of  Chicago,  where 
the  treatment  runs  21  days  and  costs  $1,827, 
there  Is  also  an  emphasis  on  Interaction  be- 
tween patients  and  staff  and  among  the 
patients  themselves.  For  most  patients,  there 
is  no  In-depth  therapy.  "We're  off  this  kick 
of  using  psychotherapy,"  says  Medical  Di- 
rector Dr.  Nelson  Bradley,  a  psychiatrist, 
echoing  the  general  opinion  of  experts  that 
classical  psychoanalysis  is  of  limited  help  for 
most  alcoholics. 

The  patient  at  Lutheran  General  is  treated 
for  withdrawal  symptoms — which  can  range 
from  the  shakes  and  hallucinations  to  con- 
vulsions and  f\ill -blown  DTs — and  given  a 
medical  assessment  during  his  first  five  days. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  Is  assigned  to  one  of 
three  25-patlent  teams.  They  meet  three 
times  a  week — In  many  cases  with  wives, 
husbands,  children  and  even  employers — In 
sessions  designed  to  bring  the  alcoholic  back 
into   society   through   lectures,   educational 


films  and  discussions  about  drinking  prob- 
lems. Lutheran  General  follows  up  its  pa- 
tients for  two  or  three  months,  some  of  them 
with  psychotherapy,  and  it  estimates  Its 
success  at  about  50%  after  three  years.  "Be- 
yond 507f ,"  says  Bradley,  "you've  got  to  have 
the  involvement  of  the  family  and  the  em- 
ployers. Then  the  success  rate  can  go  as  high 
as  80%." 

A  variant  of  the  Lutheran  General  and 
Chit  Chat  models  is  the  treatment  centw 
that  combines  group  therapy  and  hypnotic 
suggestion  with  a  behavlorlstic  kind  of  aver- 
sion treatment:  electric  shocks  or  drugs  to 
make  the  very  odor  of  liquor  abhorrent.  At 
Seattle's  Schick's  Shadel  Hospital,  which 
offers  an  eleven-day,  $1,500  program,  each 
patient  is  taken  to  "Duffy's  Tavern,"  a  small 
room  decorated  with  enough  bottles  of  whis- 
ky to  lubricate  a  regiment.  The  patient  is 
given  a  nausea-inducing  shot  and  then 
handed  a  glass  of  his  favorite  brand.  He 
sniffs  the  aroma,  takes  a  sip  and  swirls  it 
around  In  his  mouth.  Then,  sickened,  he 
spits  it  out  Into  a  handy  container. 

rATAL  nXNESS 

The  patient  goes  through  a  similar  process 
four  more  times  during  his  stay  at  Schick's 
Shadel,  at  the  end  of  which  he  will  prestim- 
ably  associate  nausea  with  liquor — ^and  have 
a  long-term  aversion  to  the  stuff.  "Aversion 
conditioning  is  not  fun  at  all,"  Schick's 
Shadel's  Director  Dr.  James  W.  Smith  tells 
Incoming  patients,  "but  you  are  dealing 
with  a  fatal  Illness.  In  other  fatal  Illnesses, 
such  as  cancer,  surgery  Is  often  called  for  if 
it  gives  the  patient  the  best  fighting  chance 
for  survival.  At  the  moment  this  Is  the  best 
we  know  of — the  method  that  will  do  the 
best  job  in  the  shortest  time." 

Aversion  therapy  has  been  widely  criticized. 
•  Says  one  social  scientist :  "I  think  doctors 
who  emphasize  aversion  conditioning  are 
misguided.  They  claim  that  they  are  curing 
alcoholics  by  giving  them  a  shot  In  the  be- 
hind, which  makes  them  sick.  But  how  long 
does  that  reaUy  last?"  A  program  that  draws 
even  more  fire  Is  one  In  which  doctors  study 
alcoholism  by  offering  drinks  to  alcoholics. 
Indeed.  Dr.  Edward  Gotthell,  who  oversees 
such  a  research  project  at  the  Coatesvllle 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Penn- 
sylvania, admits  that  his  work  is  "extremely 
controversial."  Still,  he  argues,  traditional 
centers  either  study  alcoholics  without  their 
alcohol  or  alcohol  without  the  alcoholics — 
but  not  drinking  itself.  "The  idea  that  com- 
plete abstinence  Is  the  only  treatment  inter- 
feres with  research."  he  says. 

At  Coatesvllle.  patients  are  not  only  given 
individual  psychotherapy,  group  therapy, 
music  therapv  and  antldrlnkln?  seminars 
but  are  also  allowed  one  or  two  ounces  of 
pure  alcohol  (ethanol)  once  an  hour  on 
the  hour,  from  9  a  m.  to  9  p.m..  sln?ply  by 
asking  for  It.  If  he  dnnks  the  allowable 
maximum  every  hour,  a  patient  can  achieve 
a  considerable  buzz  by  9  p.m.  More  Impor- 
tant. 13  times  every  day  he  must  maV:e  a 
conscious  decision:  to  drink  or  not  to  drink. 
In  a  follow-up  study  of  their  first  group. 
Gotthell  and  his  associates  claim  that,  after 
six  months,  aoproxlmately  half  of  fhe  group 
members  were  either  dry  or  drinking  less 
than  twice  a  week. 

Almost  everyone  else  who  works  with  alco- 
holics regards  this  study  as  heresy  against 
the  almost  universally  accepted  belief  that 
a  recovered  alcoholic  cnn  never  ever  drink 
again.  "Out  of  3,000  alcoholics  treated  at  this 
hospital  and  another  12.000  consulted,  I  have 
never  seen  one  return  safely  to  social  drink- 
ing." says  Richard  Weedman.  head  of  an 
alcoholic  treatment  center  at  Chicago's  Grant 
Hospital.  "One  drink  won't  push  him  off  the 
wagon,  but  if  he  takes  another  three  weeks 
later,  bang!  He's  gone." 

Most  of  the  methods  owe  a  large  debt  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  oldest,  the  biggest 
(650,000  to  750,000  members)  and  still  the 
most  successful  organization  by  far  for  help- 


ing alcoholics.  "Until  the  researcher  Is  able 
to  demonstrate  some  better  practical  tech- 
niques, the  AA.  approach  continues  to  merit 
our  admiration  and  endorsement,"  says  Got- 
thell. And,  write  Sociologists  Harrison  Trice 
and  Paul  Roman:  "Despite  lay  leadership, 
A.A.  has  apparently  achieved  a  success  rate 
that  surpasses  those  of  professional  thera- 
pies." 

An  A_A.  member  Is  anyone  who  considers 
himself  a  member.  There  are  no  required 
dues,  and  lest  riches  corrupt  the  fellowship, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  contribute  more  than 
$300  a  year.  Instead  of  using  professional 
therapists,  the  members  help  each  other;  one 
alcoholic  is  always  on  call  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  another.  The  treatment  is  nothing 
more  sophisticated  than  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  a  dozen  or  more  other  alcoholics 
who  share  their  drinking  histories  and  ad- 
mit to  themselves  and  each  other  that  they 
are  pwwerless  to  control  their  drinking.  Mem- 
bers attend  meetings  as  often  as  they  feel 
the  need.  "My  name  Is  John,"  a  member  will 
Intone  at  each  meeting,  "'and  I  am  an  alco- 
holic." Says  an  Atlanta  executive  who  has 
been  a  member  for  25  years:  "I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  A.A.  is  the  only  way.  Doctors 
cannot  cure  alcoholism  because  It  is  not 
simply  a  sickness  of  the  body.  Psychiatrists 
cannot  do  it  because  It  is  not  simply  a  sick- 
ness of  the  mind,  and  ministers  cannot  do  It 
because  it  is  not  a  sickness  of  the  spirit 
alone.  You  must  treat  all  three  areas,  and 
that  is  what  A.A.  does."  • 

Easy  Cop-Out.  Even  A.A.  requires  the  al- 
coholic's commitment  to  change.  Many  work- 
ers in  the  field  are  now  trying  to  downplay 
the  idea — espoused  by  Marty  Mann  30  years 
ago — that  alcoholism  is  a  disease.  The  label 
may  make  problem  drinking  worse  by  ab- 
solving the  drinker  of  re.siK)nsibillty.  An  over- 
emphasis on  the  psychological  causes  of 
alcoholism  can  have  a  similar  effect  "A 
search  for  the  roots  of  the  personal  problems 
that  cause  a  person  to  become  addicted  can 
become  an  easy  cop-out."  says  Psychiatrist 
Robert  Moore.  "The  classic  therapy  game  be- 
comes a  technique  of  protecting  his  alcohol - 

iSlTl.'" 

What  about  the  alcoholic  who  does  net 
want  to  change — or  does  not  even  recognize 
his  problem?  For  many  there  is  still  no  an- 
swer, no  lifeline  that  can  be  thrown  to  them. 
For  many  others,  however,  there  Is  new  hope 
In  an  old  and  hitherto  unacceptable  tech- 
nique— arm  twisting  by  the  boss.  Recognizing 
that  alcoholic  employees  are  costing  them 
countless  billions  a  veer,  many  companies 
are  investing  money  and  effort  in  affirmative 
action.  Since  the  late  '40s.  when  the  first  in- 
dustrial programs  started,  some  200  firms, 
including  General  Motors,  Hughes  Aircraft 
and  even  Hiram  Walker,  the  distiller,  have 
Jumped  on  the  bandwagon,  the  majority  of 
them  In  the  past  five  years.  Many  of  the 
firms  have  written  the  plans  Into  their  union 
contracts.  Although  the  programs  are  costly, 
they  actually  save  money  in  the  long  run 
because  they  can  salvage  valuable  careers 

An  alcoholic  employee  Is  absent  2>/j  times 
as  often  as  a  non-alcoholic.  Indeed,  he  is 
partially  absent  even  when  he  is  working, 
often  demonstrating  much  less  efficiency 
than  his  nonalcoholic  colleagues  If  he  is 
fired,  the  Investment  that  the  company  has 
put  into  his  training  is  lost  altogether. 
"The  company  of  any  size  that  says  It  does 
not  have  an  alcohol  problem  is  kidding  it- 
self." says  Ray  Kelly,  an  Illinois  state  mental 
health  official.  In  any  typical  group  of  work- 
ers. S-^r  to  4'"f  are  likely  to  be  disruptive 
drinkers. 

In  the  typical  industrial  program,  a  super- 
visor, noticing  an  employee's  work  slipping, 
alerts  a  counselor.  If  the  counselor"8  Investi- 
gation finds  that  alcohol  Is  the  culprit,  he 
calls  the  man  in  and  recommends  a  treat- 


•If    a    member's    physical    problems    are 
acute,  A.A.  gets  him  admitted  to  a  hospital. 
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ment-and-rehabUlt&tion  plan  that  fall.s 
under  the  company's  medical  Insurance  cov- 
erage. There  will  be  no  stigma  attached  it 
he  enters  the  plan,  the  counselor  tells  him. 
and  If  he  successfully  completes  it,  his 
career  will  not  be  hurt.  "If  they  do  not  want 
to  go  for  treatment,"  says  Jack  Shevlln,  an 
alcohol  counselor  In  Illinois  Bell  Telephone's 
pioneering  program,  the  answer  Is  In  effect: 
"Of  course  you  do — Lf  you  want  your  Job." 
The  results  have  been  more  than  encour- 
aging, and  m  most  programs  about  90%  of 
the  alcoholic  employees  do  elect  treatment. 
When  a  company  puts  Its  weight  behind  an 
employee's  rehabilitation,  the  chances  of 
success  are  better  than  2  In  3,  say  doctors  at 
Lutheran  General,  which  works  with  52  com- 
panies In  the  Chicago  area. 

HALFWAY    HOUSES  I 

Oovemment  at  all  levels  has  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  alcoholic's  plight — and  the  enor- 
mous damage  that  he  wreaks.  Since  1970. 
when  Congress  demonstrated  Washington's 
changed  attitude  by  passing  an  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  act.  a  score  of  states  have 
enacted  laws  that  remove  drunkenness 
(though  not  drunken  driving)  from  the 
criminal  statutes.  Thus  drunks  are  no  longer 
put  In  Jail.  Other  places,  however,  niust  be 
provided  to  receive  them.  These  are  called 
Local  Alcoholism  Reception  Centers  (or 
LARC),  where  the  alcoholics  are  detoxified. 
They  then  graduate  to  "halfway"  houses  for 
outpatient  treatment.  Because  LARC  makes 
a  strenuous  effort  to  reach  alcohol  abusers 
early,  the  centers  can  usually  help  improve 
the  physical  condition,  earning  ability  and 
family  situation  of  their  patients. 

Sparked  by  Iowa's  Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
who  is  himself  a  rehabilitated  alcoholic,  the 
Government  has  begun  an  expensive  pro- 
gram to  combat  alcoholism  through  research, 
education  and  funding  of  local  programs. 
Starting  with  $70  mlMlou  in  1971.  federal 
spending  has  now  reached  $194  mUllon. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  this  amount  Is  allotted 
to  treatment,  rehabilitation  centers  and 
halfway  houses,  many  of  which  would  no 
doubt  still  be  only  token  efforts  without 
substantial  federal  funding  to  the  states. 

The  liquor  Industry  has  awakened  to  the 
problems  that  excessive  use  of  lt«  products 
causes  Some  of  the  companies  have  been 
promoting  moderation  through  advertising 
and  posters.  Seagrams,  for  example,  last  vear 
spent  $250,000  for  hard-hitting  magazine  ads 
against  exce.=vsive  drinking.  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries.  Inc..  the  public  representative  of 
the  distillers,  spends  si.'iO.OOO  a  year  on  re- 
search projects  and  allots  $250,000  each  year 
for  a  national  advertising  campaign,  pro- 
moting •responsible"  drinking.  ("Know  when 
to  say  when"  is  the  theme  of  one  ad.  "If  you 
can't  stop  drinking,  don't  start  driving"  l.s 
the  message  of  another.)  Last  week  liquor 
Industry  leeulers  and  state  beverag»-control 
officials  met  In  Miami  with  experts  from  the 
Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  to  con- 
sider other  measures  that  could  or  should  be 
taken.  Jack  Hood,  board  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Associa- 
tion, told  conferees  of  plans  to  use  "the  un- 
matched power  of  education  to  convince 
every  American,  young  and  old,  that  respon- 
sible drir;klng  Is  the  only  kind  that  anyone 
should  tolerate." 

Still,  for  an  Industry  that  has  revenues  of 
•18.3  billion  a  year  (after  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes),  such  expenditures  are  probably 
only  a  fraction  of  what  they  should  be.  Con- 
trasted with  this  are  all  the  ads  pitched  to- 
ward the  young.  Implying  that  not  even  a 
weekend  In  the  country  can  be  truly  enjoy- 
able without  drinking.  The  Industry  could 
no  doubt  change  Its  pitch — use  older  models 
and  show  people  drinking  only  at  parties — 
without  cutting  sales  or  profits. 

Public  Awareness.  What  else  can  be  done? 
Por  a  starter,  the  Nixon  Administration 
should  give  Chafetz's  agency  the  entire  $137,- 
947,000  It  has  requested  for  the  coming  fis- 


cal year.  Instead  of  attempting  to  cut  It  to 
$99,800,000.  The  money  would  b«  well  spent 
on  research,  training,  community  health 
services  and  public  education.  Second,  the 
30-odd  states  that  have  not  yet  removed 
drunkenness  from  the  criminal  statutes 
should  do  so.  adding  treatment  centers  and 
halfway  houses  on  the  Minnesota  model. 
Third,  more  companies  shotild  start  alcoholic 
rehabilitation  programs,  looking  upon  money 
si>ent  combatting  alcoholism  as  almost  an 
efficiency  measure,  which  It  certainly  is. 

How  Is  the  battle  against  alcoholism  go- 
ing? Again,  there  Is  good  news  and  bad 
news — with  an  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Sena- 
tor Hughes,  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  was 
responsible  for  the  turnabout  In  the  Oov- 
erament's  attitude.  Is  as  good  a  Judge  as  any. 
He  Is  happy  that  tax  dollars  are  Joining  the 
fight  against  alcoholism,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  finally  becoming  aware  that  alcoholism 
Is  a  treatable  condition  from  which,  with 
dedicated  help,  two -thirds  or  more  of  its 
victims  can  recover.  But  he  sees  even  that 
as  only  limited  comfort.  "I'm  not  optimistic 
that  we're  gaining  on  the  problem,"  he  reck- 
ons. "Instead,  it's  gaining  on  us." 


Thk  EmcTS  or  Alcohol 
Almost  immediately  after  It  hits  the  stom- 
ach, alcohol  Is  coursing  through  the  blood- 
stream to  the  central  nervous  system,  where 
It  starts  to  slow  down,  or  anaesthetize,  brain 
activity.  Though  It  is  a  depressant,  the  Initial 
subjective  feeling  that  it  creates  is  Just  the 
opposite,  as  the  barriers  of  self-control  and 
restraint  are  lifted  and  the  drinker  does  or 
says  things  that  his  well-trained,  sober  self 
usually  forbids.  Only  later,  after  a  number  of 
drinks,  are  the  motor  centers  of  the  brain 
overtly  affected,  causing  uncertain  steps  and 
hand  movements. 

How  quickly  the  alcohol  takes  effect  de- 
pends on  many  factors.  One  person  may  be 
bombed  after  a  glass,  while  another  stays 
relatively  sober  aStcr  several.  Because  al- 
cohol Is  diluted  In  the  blood,  a  200-lb.  man 
can  usually  tolerate  more  liquor  than  a  110- 
Ib.  woman.  Pood  also  retards  absorption  of 
alcohol  from  the  gastrolntestlnel  tract,  and 
a  few  ounces  taken  with  a  meal  are  less 
powerful  than  an  equal  amount  downed  an 
hour  before.  By  the  same  token,  some  drinks 
with  food  In  them — eggnogs  made  with  eggs, 
milk  and  cream,  for  example — have  slightly 
less  wallop  than  straight  drinks.  The  tomato 
Juice  In  a  Bloody  Mary  or  the  orange  Juice 
In  a  screwdriver  is  not  enough  to  make  any 
appreclablo  difference. 

The  total  quantity  of  alcohol  In  a  drink 
and  the  rate  of  corsumptlon  determine  the 
alcohol  level  In  the  bloodstream.  Thus  a 
Scotch  Boid  water  would  pack  the  same 
punch  as  Scotch  on  the  rocks  or  a  Scotch 
and  soda  If  all  three  were  drur.k  at  the 
same  speed;  drinking  more  slowly  gives  the 
system  a  chance  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
alcohol.  The  mixing  of  different  types — beer, 
wine,  whisky  and  brandy,  for  Instance — 
might  make  a  drinker  sick,  but  It  would  not 
make  him  any  more  drunk  than  the  same 
alcoholic  mea.sure  of  just  one  of  these  drii-ks. 

So  far  medicine  has  found  no  cure  for  the 
hangover,  although  aspirin  can  alleviate  the 
headache.  Despite  a  plethora  of  folk  cures 
(none  of  them  really  ''ffective),  the  best  pol- 
icy Is  to  avoid  drinking  In  excess  the  night 
before.  Actually,  no  one  knows  exactly  what 
causes  the  hangover's  unpleasant  symptoms 
of  headache,  nausea,  depression  and  fatigue. 
which  many  drUikers  experience  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Some  recent  research  indicates  that  even 
social  drinking  can  have  both  immediate  and 
possibly  long-range  deleterious  effects  on  the 
body.  According  to  Dr.  Peter  Stokes,  a  psy- 
choblologlst  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  the  liver  becomes  fatty  and  there- 
fore less  efficient  after  only  a  few  weeks  of 
downing  three  or  four  drinks  a  night.  But  In 
the  early  stages,  at  least,  the  condition  can 


be  reversed  by  abstinence.  More  moderate 
imbibing — two  drinks  a  night  with  meals. 
say — almost  certainly  does  no  harm  to  most 
people.  New  studies  link  drinking  to  heart- 
muscle  damage  and  deterioration  of  the 
brain.  Research  by  Dr.  Ernest  Noble  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine  shows  that 
alcohol  Inhibits  the  ability  of  the  brain  cells 
to  manufacture  proteins  and  ribonucleic  acid 
(RNA),  which  some  researchers  believe  play 
a  role  In  learning  and  memory  storage.  After 
20  or  30  years,  says  Dr.  Noble,  two  or  three 
drinks  a  night  on  an  empty  stomach  may  Im- 
pair a  person's  learning  ability.  Both  Stokes 
and  Noble  cite  studies  showing  premature 
and  irreversible  destruction  of  brain  cells 
after  years  of  heavy  drinking. 

Such  frightening  studies  of  the  results  of 
drinking  have  not  yet  been  accepted 
throughout  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
physical  effects  on  an  alcoholic  of  very  heavy 
drinking  are  beyond  dispute.  A  pint  of 
whisky  a  day.  enough  to  make  eight  or  ten 
ordinary  highballs,  provides  about  1.200 
calories — roughly  half  the  ordinary  energy 
requirement — without  any  food  value.  As  a 
result,  an  alcoholic  usually  has  a  weak  ap- 
petite and  often  suffers  from  malnutrition 
and  vitamin  deficiency.  The  slack  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  popping  vitamin  pills;  heavy 
alcohol  consumption  Impairs  the  body's 
utilization  of  vitamins.  At  the  same  time, 
excessive  intake  of  alcohol  also  affects  the 
production  and  activity  of  certain  disease- 
fighting  white  blood  cells,  giving  the  al- 
coholic a  particularly  low  resistance  to  bac- 
teria. 

Inevitably,  the  alcoholic  develops  a  fatty 
liver,  and  his  chances  of  developing  cirrhosis, 
a  condition  in  which  liver  cells  have  been 
replaced  by  fibrous  scar  tissue,  are  at  least 
one  in  ten.  A  severely  damaged  liver  cannot 
adequately  manufacture  bile,  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  digestion  of  fats;  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  alcoholic  often  feels  weak  and 
suffers  from  chronic  Indigestion.  This  may  be 
made  worse  by  gastritis,  which  is  caused  by 
alcohol  Irritation  of  the  sensitive  linings 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  The 
troubles  of  a  heavy  drinker  do  not  end  there, 
and  through  damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system  and  hormonal  inbalance,  alcohol 
may  even  cause  Impotence. 

Th«   Price   of    Alcoholism:    Pivk   Cask 
Histories 

No  one  is  a  typical  alcoholic,  and  the  only 
thing  all  alcoholics  have  in  common  is  their 
addiction.  That  fact  was  reemphasized  by  the 
reports  of  Time  correspondents  who  inter- 
viewed many  of  them  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  including  the  following: 

Joe.  62.  an  Atlanta  stockbroker,  began  his 
career  as  an  alcoholic  at  15  when  he  went 
camping  with  his  brothers.  One  of  the 
boys  opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  Joe  in- 
stantly discovered  his  weakness.  "That  night 
was  it  for  me,"  he  says  "I  went  looking  for  a 
c'rink  in  the  mornln<».  and  I  drank  all  the 
way  through  high  s-hool.  I  was  In  the  grip 
of  an  Insidious,  progressive  disease."  Joe 
continued  to  drink  through  Harvard  and 
the  service,  but  when  he  went  home  again 
his  parents  sent  him  to  a  hospital  for  "aver- 
sion" therapy.  "I  staved  sober  two  or  three 
months,"  he  remembers.  But  for  him  the 
aversion  was  only  temporary. 

Drinking,  borrowing  money,  being  ar- 
rested reper:tedly,  nt  27  he  vv-as  so  far  gone 
that  he  was  not  able  to  write  his  name 
In  Der-ember  1947  he  went  to  Alcoholics 
Anonjrmous  but  fell  off  the  wagon  after 
only  two  months.  In  March  he  was  back  In 
A.A..  and  has  been  going  to  meetings  ever 
since. 

"People  there  welcomed  me,'"  he  says. 
"My  goal  was  to  live.  Survival,  that's  all. 
They  told  me  that  If  I  helped  other  people, 
I  would  receive  and  be  helped  myself.  A 
funny  thing  I^appened  I  got  better.  In  two 
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or  three  months  I  was  in  better  shape  than 
I  had  been  In  for  five  years.  I  needed  a 
miracle  and  got  It.  But  it's  not  over  yet. 
It  won't  be  over  until  I  die." 

Elizabeth,  4',  a  Manhattan  advertising 
woman,  was  a  fierce  teetotaler  because  both 
her  parents  were  problem  drinkers.  At  35. 
facing  the  prospect  of  a  mastectomy.  Eliza- 
beth went  to  her  psychoanalyst.  The  doctor 
proposed  that  she  try  a  drink  to  calm  her 
{ears.  "I'll  never  forget  the  feeling,"  Eliza- 
beth says.  "It  hit  me  Instantly.  This  was 
something  I'd  been  waiting  for  without 
knowing  It.  and  I  never  wanted  to  be  with- 
out It  again.  I  felt  so  warm  and  calm  and 

safe." 

It  turned  out  that  she  did  not  have  cancer, 
but  she  went  on  drinking  anyway,  "right 
around  the  clock."  Although  she  sipped  al- 
most a  fifth  of  Scotch  a  day,  It  did  not  seem 
to  affect  her  work.  "I  never  got  really  drunk, 
i.ever  had  a  hangover."  One  night  while 
waiting  for  a  date  she  took  an  extra  slug  of 
scotch  "to  be  bright  and  special."  Instead 
she  stumbled  and  cut  her  forehead  on  the 
mantel.  Her  date  found  her  bloodied  and 
bleary  and  walked  out.  This  shocked  her  so 
much  that  she  went  to  A.A. 

Elizabeth  dried  out  for  a  while  and  then 
tad  a  relapse,  drinking  more  heavily  than 
before.  Finally  she  returned  to  the  A.A. 
program,  which  she  has  followed  successfully 
for  five  years.  "Mine  was  one  hell  of  a  binge," 
she  says,  "and  I  consider  my  sobriety  pre- 
cious. I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  jeopardize 

Jay,  45,  a  Montreal  journalist,  says  that  he 
began'  drinking  heavUy  "out  of  a  sense  of 
fatalism";  his  father,  mother  and  brother 
are  all  alcoholics. 

"I  turned  into  a  chronic  liar  and  charlatan, 
trying  to  cover  up  my  affliction.  I  made 
rsucous  sceaes  and  picked  fights  for  no  rea- 
son. I  oiten  wet  my  pants  and  vomited  all 
over  myself  in  public.  I  went  to  doctors  and 
got  triinquUlzers,  which  I  proceeded  to  com- 
bine with  liquor,  which  made  me  even  worse. 
I  went  to  private  cUnics.  public  hospitals  and 
even  ended  up  In  a  mental  home.  I  went  to 
a  priest  and  then  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
They  were  well-meaning  people,  but  their 
piety  seemed  too  facile  to  me,  and  I  usually 
had  to  rush  to  the  nearest  bar  every  time  I 
came  out  of  a  meeting.  I  was  thrown  into  jail, 
mugged,  and  slept  In  the  gutter.  I  stank,  my 
gums  bled,  and  my  hands  were  too  shaky  to 
shave  without  a  couple  of  drinks." 

The  turning  point  for  Jay  came  when  he 
awoke  In  a  seedy  hotel  with  the  DTs.  "My 
eyes  were  bulging  from  their  sockets.  My 
arms  and  legs  flailed  about  like  windmills. 
Then  those  black  dots  started  spreading 
across  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  I  had  to 
choke  back  a  scream.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  I  finally  decided  I  wanted  to  live,  not 
die.  and  forced  myself  to  go  get  cured." 

The  cure  came  at  Toronto's  Donwood  In- 
stitute, where  he  went  into  group  therapy 
and  was  put  on  a  dally  dose  of  Antabuse,  a 
drug  that  causes  nausea,  palpitations  and 
anxiety  at  the  first  whiff  of  liquor.  To  ensure 
his  long-term  sobriety,  a  six-month  supply 
was  implanted  under  the  skin  of  his  abdo- 
men. "I  finally  walked  out — cured,  tingling 
with  life  and  vigor  and  almost  hypersensl- 
tlvely  aware.  But  as  I  saw  a  bar.  the  craving 
hit  me  so  hard  that  I  bent  double.  Was  this 
the  way  It  was  going  to  be  all  my  life?  The 
answer  apparently  Is  yes.  The  desire  would 
fade,  but  somewhere — In  the  clink  of  glasses 
or  the  sight  of  good  red  wine — Is  the  trigger. 
It  Is  a  trigger  that  I  dare  not  pull." 

Barbara,  26,  a  Miami  divorcee  with  two 
young  children,  started  drinking  when  she 
was  13.  "My  mother  was  a  heavy  drinker," 
she  says,  "and  we  always  had  lots  of 
liquor  around  the  house."  Married  soon  after 
high  school,  she  became  pregnant  and — at 
doctor's  orders — began  downing  a  shot  of 
brandy  to  help  her  sleep.  '1  didn't  like  the 


taste,  but  before  my  baby  was  born  I  was 
drinking  half  a  bottle  a  night." 

She  and  her  husband  eventually  sepa- 
rated, and  Barbara  started  to  vary  her  drink- 
ing habits.  "The  kids  were  oi:e  and  three, 
and  I  sipped  wine  while  I  prepared  their 
lunch.  Within  six  months,  I  wer.t  from  a 
small  bottle  a  day  to  a  gallon,  then  on  to 
martinis  and  Scotch.  It  could  be  blowing  a 
blizzard,  and  I'd  trek  through  anything  to 
get  my  bottles." 

"People  are  so  drink-oriented,"  she  adds. 
"It's  the  acceptable  thing  to  do.  You  never 
go  to  a  party  or  dinner  without  drinks." 
Guidelines  that  she  set  for  herself — never 
drink  In  the  morning  or  before  driving — 
were  discarded,  and  arrests  for  drunkenness 
began  to  pile  up.  Sent  to  a  detoxification 
center  after  one  eight-day  binge,  she  sneaked 
out  to  a  bar,  then,  at  5  a.m.,  accepted  a  ride 
back  from  one  of  the  male  patrons.  He  in- 
vited her  to  stop  at  his  apartment  for  a 
drink.  She  had  to  fend  off  a  rape  attempt, 
suffering  a  broken  Jaw  and  scarring  cuts  on 
the  face.  "I  thought  Pd  hit  the  bottom  be- 
fore," she  says  through  the  wires  that  still 
hold  her  teeth  together,  "but  now  I  realized 
that  this  was  it." 

After  attending  a  Dade  County  alcohol 
rehabilitatloa  center  for  the  past  three 
laonths,  Barbara  Is  sober  and  plans  to  re- 
main that  way.  She  fears,  however,  that  her 
drinking  may  have  permanently  hurt  her 
children.  "They  remember  my  wlne-drlnklng 
days  when  I'd  throw  up  In  their  wastebasket. 
Now  If  they  see  me  drinking  a  Coke,  my  older 
girl  will  come  over  and  taste  It  and  then 
reassure  the  younger  one:   'It's  O.K.' " 

Bob,  18,  a  New  York  City  carpenter,  started 
off  on  a  bottle  of  Canadian  whisky  from  the 
family  liquor  cabinet  v,hen  he  was  twelve, 
ana  from  tliat  moment  would  drink  whatever 
and  whenever  he  could.  "If  it  was  beer,  I 
laughed  a  lot.  If  It  was  wine,  I  would  get 
very  mellow.  If  it  was  whiskey,  I  was  sure  to 
go  wild  and  get  into  a  fight." 

Kicked  out  of  s:?hool  for  fighting  a  guid- 
ance counselor  In  what  he  calls  a  "temjjer 
blackout."  Bob  was  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal for  a  psychiatric  examination.  "At  the 
nut  house  they  told  me  I  wasn't  an  alcohoUc 
because  of  my  age.  I  was  told  that  If  I  han- 
dled my  emotional  problems,  I  would  be  able 
to  drink  normally."  Bob  nonetheless  tried 
A.A.  not  once  but  three  times  between 
binges.  "I  Just  hadn't  decided  that  I  wouldn't 
drink  any  more." 

Finally  the  A.A.  "ctire"  took  when  Bob  was 
at  the  ripe  age  of  15.  Sobriety  has  not  been 
easy.  A  well-meaning  social  worker  pressured 
Bob  to  take  tranquilizers  to  relieve  his  ten- 
sion. He  refused.  "If  I  did  that,"  he  asks, 
"then  why  not  drink?  I  was  tired  of  being 
told  that  1)  I'm  alcoholic,  and  2)  I  need  to 
take  tranquilizers  to  survive.  If  I  had  taken 
drugs,  I  would  have  been  In  the  nut  house 
again  In  a  matter  of  months." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19,  1974] 

Blue  Cross  Is  Extended  to  Alcoholics 

(By  Robert  E.  L.  Baker) 

Blue  Cross  of  Maryland  has  agreed  to  ex- 
pand its  group  health  coverage  to  Include 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  at  private 
residential  treatment  centers. 

The  program  was  called  the  nation's  first 
by  Thomas  H.  Sherlock,  president  of  Blue 
Cross  In  Maryland. 

"This  Is  more  than  Just  a  standard  bene- 
fit program,"  he  said.  "It  Incorporates  a 
management  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser  to  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholic 
employees." 

Health  Insurance  plans  generally  cover 
alcoholics  only  when  they  are  hospitalized 
for  acute  pathological  disorders  associated 
with  alcoholism  but  do  not  provide  help  In 
rehabilitation. 

Maryland  Blue  Cross,  in  its  announcement, 
said  a  further  step  was  necessary — "to  re- 


store the  well-being  of  the  Individual 
through    rehabilitation." 

Its  coverage  can  be  added  to  group  health 
contracts  for  a  cost  of  45  cents  a  month  for 
an  Individual  and  one  doUar  a  month  for 
husband  and  wife.  More  than  800,000  state 
residents  are  now  enrolled  under  Blue  Cross 
group  contracts  with  employers. 

Coverage  may  be  extei.ded  later  to  Blue 
Cross  members  who  are  not  under  group 
contracts,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  program  limits  coverage  to  two  30-day 
confinements  for  each  alcoholic.  It  provides 
bed  and  board  in  semlprivate  accommoda- 
tions, medical  and  nursing  services  and  re- 
habilitation services  such  as  group.  Individ- 
ual or  family  counseling. 

The  first  facility  to  sign  a  contract  with 
Blue  Cr-^ss  for  the  rehabilitation  program  Is 
the  Hidden  Brook  Treatment  Center  in 
Bel  Air. 

Under  the  Blue  Cross  group  contracts, 
some  employers  share  the  costs  with  em- 
ployees whUe  other  employers  pay  the  full 
costs. 


THE   1973  TAX  RETURN  FOR  SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  WEICKER 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presi{ient,  In  keep- 
ing •with  a  policy  that  I  have  followed 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Congress, 
I  am  again  this  year  making  public  the 
tax  return  filed  by  my  wife  and  myself. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  practice  of  full 
disclosure,  and  the  public  right  to  know 
the  tax  conduct  of  its  elected  officials. 
It  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  helps  to  re- 
affirm confidence  in  our  Government  at 
all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  individual  income  tax  re- 
turn for  my  wife  and  myself  for  1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tax  re- 
turn was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  1973  U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Retuhn 
FOR  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weicker 

County  of  residence,  F^rfield. 

Occupation,  yours,  US.  Senator  and 
spouse's,  homemaker. 

E.xemptions.  yourself  and  wife.  2. 

c.  First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you,  Scott.  Gray,  and  Brian 
Bianchi,  3. 

7.  Total  exemptions  claimed.  5. 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $43,500. 

lOa.  Dividends,  $8,249.  lOb.  Less  exclusion 
$200.  balance  $8,049. 

lOd.  Gross  amo\mt  received,  if  different 
from  line  10a,  $8,288. 

11.  Interest  income,  $2,418. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest  (from  line  38).  $8,866. 

13.  Total  (add  lines  9.  lOc,  11,  and  12). 
$62,833. 

14.  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  43), 
$2,829. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  Income) .  $60,004. 

16.  Tax,  check  it  from:  Tax  Rate  Schedule 
X,  Y.  or  Z,  $10,792. 

18.  Income  tax  (subtract  line  17  from  line 
16  >,  $10,792. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19).  $10,792. 

21a.  Total  Federal  income  tax  wlthhe'.d 
(attach  Forms  W-2  or  W-2P  to  front), 
$11,078. 

22.  Total  (add  lines  21a,  b,  c,  and  d), 
$11,078. 

24.  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  20.  enter 
amount  OVERPAID,  $286. 

25.  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  REFUNDED 
TO  YOU,  $286. 
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PAST  I,   INCOME  OTHEK   THAN    WAGES.   DIMDENDS. 
AND    XNTEMST 

29,  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  (attacb  Schedule  D),  (LOOO. 

31,  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts,  etc,  (attach 
Schedule  E) ,  $1,210 

37,  Other  (state  nature  and  sovirce). 
Honoraria.  $8,650, 

38,  Total  (add  lines  28,  29,  30,  31.  32,  33, 
84,  35,  36,  and  37) .  Enter  here  and  on  line 
12,  $8,866. 

PART    n      ADJt'STMENTS    TO    INCOME 

41.  Employee  business  exp>ense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement) ,  $2,829. 

43.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39,  40.  41, 
and  42),  Enter  here  and  on  line  14.  $2,820. 

PART    in.    TAX    COMPUTATION 

44.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  line  15), 
$60,004. 

45.  (a)  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  enter 
total  from  Schedule  A.  line  41  and  attach 
Schedule  A.  $19,250 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44,  $40,754. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemption."! 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $750,  $3,750. 

48  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  47  from 
line  46,  $37,004. 

rOREIGN     ACCOtTNTB 

Did  you,  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  have  any  Interest  in  or  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank,  securttieg.  or 
other  financial  account  In  a  foreign  country 
(except  in  a  US  military  banking  facility 
operated  by  a  U.S.  financial  Institution)? 
No. 

rTEMIZED     DEDUCTIONS 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 
1.  One  half   (but  not  more  than  $r50)   of 
ln.surance    premiums   for   medical   care.    (Be 
sure  to  Include  In  line  10  below) ,  $150. 

10.  Totckl  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  35,  $150. 


Taxes 
11.  State  and  local  income,  $2,236. 


r 


12.  Real  estate.  $3,459. 

13    State   and   local   gasoline    (see  gas  tax 
tables).  $110 


14.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  t&biM), 
$484. 

16.  Personal  property,  $171. 
Interest  expense 

18.  Home  mortgage,  $6,668. 

19.  Other  (Itemize).  Putnam  Trust  Co. 
Ix)€ms.  $2,107. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19) .  Enter  here 
and  on  line  37,  $8,775. 

Contributions 

21.  (a)  Cash  contributions  for  which  you 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.,  $598. 

Round  Hill  Community  Church,  $200. 
24.  Total  contributions   (add  lines  21a,  b, 
22,  and  23) .  Enter  here  and  on  line  38,  $798. 
Casualty  or  theft  loss{es) 
Miscellaneous  deductions 

33.  Other  (Itemize).  Unreimbursed  sena- 
torial   expenses — schedule    attached,    $2,878. 

Investment    advisory    services,    $189. 

34.  Total  (add  lines  30,  31,  32,  and  33). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  40,  $3,067. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

35.  Total  medical  and  dental — line  10, 
$150. 

36  Total  taxes — line  17.  $6,460. 

37.  Total  Interest— line  20.  $8,775. 

38.  Total  contributions — line  24,  $798. 

40.  Total  miscellaneous — line  34,  $3,067. 

41.  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35,  36,  37, 
38,  39,  and  40) .  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  45,  $19,250. 

Lowell  P.,  Marie  L.  Welcker,  Jr. 

PUe  No.  079  26-88422. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1973. 

Schedule  E — Part  III — Income  from  trusts: 

Chemical  Bank,  New  York,  NY..  T-1270 
Mary  H.  Paulsen  et  al  tr  V  'A  L.  P.  Welcker, 
ID  No.  13-6029250,  $893. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  Mass  .  TTEE. 
B.  Joy  1954  Trust — Godfrey,  ID  No.  04- 
6007191.  $323. 

Total.  $1,216. 

Schedule  of  Congressional  reimbursements 
and  expenses: 

1973  reimbursement  for  expenses  paid  In 
1972,  $1JJ15 


Reimbursement  for  first  1973  round  trip 
to  Washington  and  return,  $102. 

E^p>enses  paid  and  reimbursed  In  1973: 

Travel,  $2,676. 

Office  expenses,  $6,919, 

Less:  Expenses  paid  In  1973  to  be  reim- 
bursed In  1974: 

Travel  $603, 

Office  expenses.  543. 

Total.  $4,146, 

Cost  of  living — Washington.  D.C..  $3,000, 

Expenses  In  excess  of  reimbursement 
$2,829, 

Miscellaneous  deductions: 

Entertainment  of  constituents.  $1,951. 

Miscellaneous  ofHce  expense,  $927. 

Total,  $2,878. 

CAPITAL    GAINS    AND    LOSSES 

Part  I:  Short-term  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses — Assets  Held  Not  More  Than  6 
Months : 

Schedule  attached  (A) .  $517. 

3.  Enter  net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines 
1  and  2.  $617. 

5.  Net  short-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  3,  4(a)  and  4(bl .  $617. 

Part  11:  Long-term  Capital  Gains  and 
Lwi-ses — A.ssets   Held   More  Than   6   Months: 

S':-bedule  attached  (A),  $3,456. 

7.  Capital  gain  distributions,  $39. 

9  Enter  your  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
or  (loss)  from  partnership  and  fiduciaries, 
$78. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10.  $3,339. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  11.  12(a)   and  12(b),  $3,339. 

Part  III:  Summary  of  Parts  I  and  11: 

14.  Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines 
5  and  13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  loss  here, 
$3,856. 

(a)  Enter  one  of  the  following  amounts: 
(HI)   If  amounts  on  line  5  and  line  13  are 

net  lossee.  enter  amount  on  line  5  added  to 
50 '"r  of  amount  on  line  13,  $2,187. 

(b)  Enter  here  and  enter  as  a  dossi  online 
29.  Form  1040,  the  smallest  of: 

(111)  Taxable  Income,  as  adjusted  (see  In- 
struction L).  $1,000. 


SCHEDULE  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM  SALES  AND  EXCHANGES  OF  PROPERTY- lOWELL  P    AND  MARIE  L.  WEICKER,  JR.  (DEC.  31,  1973) 


Number  of 
shares  or 

bonds 

(1) 

Property  description 

i 

(2) 
Date 

(3) 

Gross  sales 

price 

(contract 

price) 

(4) 

Depreciation 
allowable 

(5) 

Cost  or 
other  basis 

(6) 

(7) 
Gain  (or  loss) 

Acquired 

Sold 

sale  etc. 

Long  term 

Short  term 

1(X) 

.  Topps  Chewing  Gum 

Topp?  Chewing  Gum 

.  Scoville  Mfg.  Co      .   

Scoville  Mfg.  Co 

Scoville  Mfg.  Co 

i 

June  16.1972 

June  19  1972 

Oct,    13,  1971 

Oct.    13,1971 

Sept.  20, 1972 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Dec 
Apr 
Nov. 
Jan. 

24.  1973 

24, 1973 

26, 1973 

9. 1973 

26. 1973 

26,  1973 

26. 1973 

26. 1973 

26,  1973 

9, 1973 

9,  1973 

12, 1973 

9. 1973 

7, 1973 

26, 1973 

038 

838 
2.341   . 
2.168 
1,160 
1,874  . 

655 

327  . 

164  . 

159  . 

478  . 

380  . 
2.  255  . 
2.536  . 
2.439 



J2.215    . 
2.329  .. 

(Jl,  377) 

100 

(1.491)... 

100 

2  473  .. 
2,473  .. 

(132)... 
(305)... 

100 

50 

1,270  .. 
1.823  .. 

962  .. 

491  .. 

224  .. 

224  .. 

605  .. 

586  .. 
1,659  .. 
1,988  .. 
3.263  .. 

({110) 

40 

Taylor  )Wine  Co 

.  Seven  Up  Co 

Seven  Up  Co 

Seven  Up  Co  

Seven  Up  Co 

Seven  Up  Co  

.  Englehard  Mm.  &Chem.., 

Southland  Corp  

^- 

Oct.    27. 1972 

June  27.1972 

July    12.1972 

Oct.     9. 1972 

Oct      9, 1972 

Nov.    2,1972 

Oct.    12,1973 

Sept.  16. 1969 

51 

20 

10 

(307)     . 
(164).   . 

5 

5 

596... 

548  ... 

(824)--. 

(60) 
(65) 

15 

25 

100 

(127) 
(206) 

3M 

200 

Skil  Corp  5  percent,  July  1. 
.  Acme  United 

Total  short-term  gal 
Total  long-term  gain 

Total  net  capital  gair 

1972....! 

n  (or  loss), 

Feb.     3.1972 

May  30,1972 

(517) 

(or  loss) 

(3.456)... 

1  (or  loss) 

(3. 973) 

SCHEDTTLES      E      &       B SUPPLEMENTAL       INCOME 

SCHEDULE     AND     RXTIHEMENT    INCOME    CSKDIT 
COMPUTATION 

Part  III:  Income  or  Losses  from  Partner- 
Bhlps,  Estates  or  Trusts,  Small  Business  Cor- 
porations : 

Schedule  attached,  $1,216.  i 

1.  Totals.  $1,216. 

2.  Income  or  (loss).  Total  of  column  (d) 
less  total  of  column  (e) .  $1,216. 

Total  of  parts  I,  n.  and  HI  (Enter  here 
and  on  Form  1040,  line  31).  $1^16. 


TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  April  8. 
9.  10.  and  11.  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor published  an  excellent  series  of  arti- 
cles on  tax  reform.  They  were  written  by 
Richard  Nenneman,  the  Monitor's  busi- 
ness-financial editor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tax  Reform — I 
(By  Richard  Nenneman) 
Washtnctov. — During  the  1972  election 
campaign,  both  Georges — McGovem  and 
Wallace — drew  huge  and  enthusiastic  crowds 
whenever  they  talked  about  tax  reform. 
Whether  It  was  the  rich  who  dldnt  pay 
"a  fair  share,"  the  property  tax,  or  the  foun- 
dations run  by  plnheads,  tax  talk  seemed  to 
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bit  pay  dirt — so  much  so  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  look  at  taxes  again 
and  Wilbur  D.  Mills  agreed  to  hold  bearings 
on  the  tax  loopholes  the  candidates  were 
talking  about. 

What  happened? 

Amid  the  slow  pace  of  Watergate-laden 
Washington,  and  a  normally  overworked 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  tax  reform 
seemed  almost  forgotten.  But  the  next  few 
weeks  should  give  a  clue  as  to  how  deep  the 
1972  grumblings  really  went. 

BRICKBATS    AND     BOUQUKTS 

While  the  federal  Income  tax  is  widely 
criticized  by  many  economists,  and  Its  loop- 
holes (legal  deductions  that  allow  citizens 
and  corporations  to  avoid  some  taxes)  are 
becoming  better  known  by  the  public.  It  Is 
also  widely  acclaimed  as  the  fairest  tax  In 
America. 

Its  critics  have  their  day  In  the  press  and 
win  have  their  day  In  Congress.  But  so  will 
the  lobbyists  for  all  the  present  loopholes 
and.  more  Important,  so  will  the  tax  lawyers 
who  understand  the  complexity  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  valid  reasons  for  many  of 
the  tangled  pages  of  the  tax  code. 

The  personal  Income  tax  trlngs  In  the 
largest  part  of  federal  receipts — about  42  per- 
cent, or  $128  billion,  this  year.  That  It  be  a 
fair  tax  is  important,  since  theoretically  It 
is  In  the  first  Instance  self -assessed  and  col- 
lections could  drop  ofT  If  there  was  wide- 
spread revolt  against  It. 

TAX    FRAUD 

However,  most  taxpayers  have  most  of  their 
tax  withheld  from  wages,  and  wealthy  tax- 
payers who  receive  more  of  their  Income  out- 
side the  normal  withholding  channels  know 
that  tax  fraud  Is  a  criminal  offense  In  this 
country  (It  Is  only  a  civil  offense  in  many 
others) . 

The  last  tax  reform  was  passed  In  Decem- 
ber, 1969.  Since  then,  critics  have  claimed 
that  It  did  little  to  simplify  the  tax  process 
and  also  did  little  to  end  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  Inequities  In  the  law.  "Vertical" 
refers  to  the  relative  level  of  taxation  of  dif- 
ferent Income  groups;  "horizontal"  refers  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  Individuals  In 
the  same  Income  group  who  may  have  dif- 
ferent sources  of  income  and  deductions. 

INrrlATKS    REFORM 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Mills  is  chairman,  Initiates  all 
tax  legislation.  But  the  overloaded  commit- 
tee also  considers  such  diverse  matters  as 
trade  legislation,  pension  reform,  and  health 
care.  When  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
the  loopholes,  or  tax  preferences,  early  In 
1973,  It  did  not  proceed  to  draft  legislation 
for  last  year's  session  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
Representative  Mills  convinced  some  critics 
that  he  was  not  serious  about  major  tax  re- 
form at  all,  but  merely  wanted  to  show  that 
the  loopholes  were  largely  Justified  and  the 
tax  system  not  as  unjust  as  some  critics 
claim, 

NEW    GROUPS    FORM 

So  why  has  tax  reform  come  to  life  again 
in  1974?  The  publicity  over  the  President's 
own  taxes  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect, 
although  the  main  loophole  In  his  case  (the 
gift  of  his  vlce-presldentlal  papers)  has  since 
been  closed.  The  existence  of  new  tax-reform 
groups  In  Washington  undoubtedly  also  has 
some  effect  on  keeping  alive  the  charge  that 
the  tax  system  Is  grossly  unfair. 

Some  also  think  that  Mr.  Mills  has  agreed 
to  hold  tax-reform  hearings  shortly  after  the 
Easter  recess  at  least  partly  to  keep  the 
committee's  authority  Intact.  There  has  been 
a  growing  rumble  In  the  House  that  Ways 
and  Means  has  too  n)uch  under  Its  wing  and 
should  be  stripped  of  some  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion (It  Is  even  now  uncertain  how  thorough 
the  tax  hearings  will  be,  since  the  commit- 
tee may  simultaneously  hold  hearings  on 
health  care.   The  Joint   Committee  on   In- 


ternal Revenue  Taxation,  which  does  the 
spadework  for  tax  hearings,  has  been  preoc- 
cupied for  several  weeks  with  Its  audit  of 
the  President's  tax  returns.) 

Tax  reform  interest  groujis  In  Washington 
say  that  the  tax  legislation  could  go  either 
of  two  ways  this  spring : 

(1)  A  "substantive"  reform.  Including 
some  change  In  capital -gains  taxation.  In 
the  treatment  of  municipal-bond  Interest, 
and  a  change  in  the  minimum  Income  tax 
that  was  Introduced  In  the  1969  reform. 
Such  a  reform  bill  would  not  make  It  through 
Congress  before  the  end  of  the  session.  In 
the  view  of  these  observers,  and  even  It  would 
not  Include  dealing  with  the  treatment  of 
capital-gains  taxes  at  death  or  with  estate- 
taxation  reform.  These  latter  Items  are  ones 
to  which  reform  groups  give  a  high  priority. 

Or.  (2)  Congress  may  pass  a  mini-reform 
bill,  which  would  mainly  be  an  effort  at  sim- 
plifying the  tax  code.  It  might  get  rid  of 
many  of  the  small  deductions  most  taxpay- 
ers use — the  deduction  for  medical  expenses 
over  3  percent  of  ^rozs,  Income,  the  state  gaso- 
line tax  deduction,  the  $100  dividend  exclu- 
sion, and  so  on. 

The  rates  taxpayers  pay  could  be  adjusted 
downward  (or  some  broad  deduction  raised) 
but  the  tax-flgurlng  process  would  be  sim- 
plified. This  minimum  reform  would  prob- 
ably also  Include  some  change  In  the  1969 
minimum  tax  levied  against  high  Incomes 
reaping  unusual  advantage  from  the  various 
loopholes  written  Into  the  code. 

The  view  from  Treasury  Department  is 
that  Ways  and  Means  wUl  first  take  up  the 
two  Nixon  administration  proposals  dealing 
with  the  minimum  tax.  One  would  repeal 
the  19  percent  minimum  tax  of  1969  and 
adopt  a  stronger  set  of  rules,  in  effect  limit- 
ing the  use  of  tax  preferences  much  more 
than  Is  now  done.  The  other  would  limit  the 
use  of  artificial  accounting  losses  to  the  ac- 
tivities they  are  connected  with;  the  fast 
depreclalon  on  an  apartment  house  would 
no  longer  shelter  a  doctor  or  lawyer's  pro- 
fessional Income. 

Once  these  areas  are  dealt  with.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  committee  will  get  Into  capi- 
tal-gains taxation.  But  nothing  more  is  ex- 
pected for  this  year. 

The  one  item  that  is  common  to  both 
Tteasury  and  to  the  two  possible  ways  Mr. 
Mills's  committee  might  go  Is  the  minimum 
Income  tax.  And  It  seems  a  fair  bet  to  make 
that  If  anything  gets  altered,  that  will  be  It. 
Each  year  the  public  hears  about  a  small 
number  of  rich  people  who.  one  way  or  an- 
other, legally  escape  all  taxation — even  with 
the  minimum  income  tax  written  into  the 
1969  reform.  One  tax  lawyer  asserts  that 
these  are  not  the  same  people  each  year,  that 
there  are  In  every  case  special  circumstances 
which  let  an  Individual  escape  taxation  for  a 
single  year.  (The  few  that  escape  taxation 
because  all  their  Income  is  from  municipal 
bonds  don't  even  have  to  file  a  return,  so 
they  are  not  Included  In  the  number.) 

But  a  tightening  of  the  provisions  for  the 
minimum  income  tax  would  end  this  situa- 
tion. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  major  overhaul  of  the 
system  which  so  many  professional  and  usu- 
ally liberal  reformers  see  as  desirable  seems 
unlikely  to  occur? 

Robert  Brandon,  an  attorney  with  Ralph 
Nader's  Tax  Reform  Research  Group,  thinks 
there  will  be  no  major  reform  until  there  Is 
campaign  spending  reform.  Too  many  con- 
gressmen are  beholden  to  special  Interests 
who  have  helped  elect  them,  he  says,  to  vote 
what  Is  the  fairest  tax  legislation  for  all. 

"Nonsense,"  replies  John  Nolan,  a  highly 
respected  Washington  tax  attorney  who  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  in 
charge  of  tax  policy  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first 
term. 

Mr.  Nolan,  who  reminded  this  writer  that 
the  Nixon  administration  proposed  a  much 
stlffer  minimum  tax  Idea  in   1969  than  the 


Congress  bought,  thinks  that  that  area  still 
needs  strengthening.  But  as  for  tiie  rest  of 
the  system,  he  says,  "We  have  a  pretty  fair 
balance  right  now."  Instead  of  Congress'  's  be- 
ing influenced  by  campaign  gifts,  he  main- 
tains that  each  time  tax  reform  has  been  an 
Issue,  the  Congress  has  listened  rather  care- 
fully to  all  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Those  needs  are  many  and  not  always  ones 
that  have  the  same  answer:  for  simplicity, 
for  fairness,  for  raising  sufficient  revenues, 
and  for  maintaining  the  individual  Incen- 
tives that  make  a  free  enterprise  system  click. 

When  It  comes  to  fairness,  tax  reform 
groups  generally  turn  to  the  loopholes  (also 
called  tax  preferences  or  tax  subsidies)  as 
the  most  egregious  example  of  injustice  In 
the  U.S.  federal  Income  tax. 


Tax  Reform — II 
(By  Richard  Nenneman) 

Washington-. — For  many.  Income  tax  re- 
form means  one  thing:  eliminating  the  loop- 
holes. 

Unfortunately,  •loophole"  Is  a  pejorative 
It  conjures  up  the  Image  of  something 
crooked.  Actually,  the  loopholes,  or  tax  pref- 
erences, are  nothing  more  than  legal  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  of  su  h  varying 
Items  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance  i  new 
under  hot  debate  and  probably  about  to  be 
drastically  curtailed),  the  deduction  of  half 
of  long-term  capital  gains  from  taxable  In- 
come, and  the  garden  variety  of  deductions 
which  most  taxpayers  use  at  some  time — 
medical  expenses,  charitable  contributions, 
and  home-mortgage  Interest. 

The  loopholes  came  Into  being  one  by  one — 
some  for  a  good  social  purpose  at  the 
time,  some  because  of  successful  lobbylne 
efforts. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

The  capital -gains  preference  Is  obviously 
supported  by  wealthy  persons,  by  the  securi- 
ties Industn-,  and  by  economists  who  stress 
the  need  for  capital  formation.  But  there 
are  other,  more  "Irmocent"  lobbies. 

Take  the  senior  citizens.  There  Is  a  double 
exemption  for  those  over  65.  ar.d  social- 
security  Income  Is  tax-free  (a  sensible  Idea, 
since  It  was  after-tax  Income  of  the  employee 
that  paid  the  original  contribution). 

But  If  Congress  wants  to  bolster  the  In- 
come of  the  older  generation,  there  are  selec- 
tive ways  of  doing  It  Instead  of  giving  two 
kinds  of  preferential  treatment  that  bene- 
fit the  wealthy  old  people  even  more  than 
the  elderly  poor. 

The  deduction  for  mortgage  Interest  and 
for  property  taxes  is  a  support  to  the  build- 
ing Industry  and  shows  the  government's 
support  of  the  concept  of  private  home  own- 
ership. 

The  value  of  a  tax  preference,  which  Is 
what  such  deductions  amount  to.  is  greater 
the  higher  one's  Income  Is.  But  since  the 
middle  class  all  reap  some  benefit  from  a 
deduction  such  as  this.  It  Is  fairly  easy  to 
find  support  for  continuing  It. 

PROGRESSIVE  TAX  STYMIED 

WhUe  some  of  the  loopholes  may  have  a 
high  degree  of  public  support,  it  Is  easy 
enough  to  see  why  elimination  of  the  loop- 
holes has  become  the  rallying  cry  of  many 
tax  reformers. 

In  theory,  the  United  States  has  a  steeply 
progressive  federal  tax  law.  That  is,  the 
higher  your  Income,  the  larger  the  tax  on 
Incremental  amount  of  that  income  It  rises 
from  14  percent  to  70  percent,  although 
under  the  1969  tax  reform  earned  Income 
can  be  taxed  only  at  a  50  percent  maximum 
rate. 

Because  of  the  loopholes,  the  tax  system 
Is  nowhere  near  that  progressive.  In  asking 
that  the  loopholes  be  eliminated,  critics  are 
asking  that  the  system  In  practice  conform 
to  what  the  average  citizen  has  been  led  to 
believe  It  alreadv  is. 
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ACTUAL    RAIT 

In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  last  time  It  considered  tax 
reform.  Joseph  Pechman,  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
said,  "The  present-law  tax  Is  a  relatively 
low  percentage  of  Income  at  all  Inrome 
levels.  It  rife-s"  from  an  effective  rate  of  less 
than  2  percent  of  comprehensive  Income 
below  $5,000  to  9  percent  at  $10,000  and  to 
a  maximum  of  32  percent  at  Income  levels 
of  $1  million  and  above." 

Stanley  Surrey,  who  was  the  resident  tax 
expert  In  Treasury  under  Presidents  Keri- 
nedy  and  Johnson,  has  another  r.ame  for  the 
loooholes:    tax  expendifires. 

Through  foreolng  the  Income  tax  that 
wo-.ild  accrue  to  government  In  some  area 
that  is  not  taxed — such  as  half  of  capital 
gams — government  has  In  effect  spent,  or 
subsidi?ed.  that   partlc  ilar  activity. 

These  expenditures  reach,  depending  on 
what  U  Included  by  definition,  anywhere 
from  $60  billion  to  $80  billion  a  year  at 
present  mrome  levels 

Comparing  this  with  the  size  of  the 
federal  budget  (Just  over  $300  blUlon),  Mr. 
Surrev  complains  that  the  Congrefas  la  let- 
ting a  lot  of  spending  authority  escape  its 
discretion,  by  automatically  subsidizmg 
certain  kinds  of  economic  activity  (Si'.ch  as 
housing)  through  the  tax  laws.  (Mr.  Sur- 
rey has  Just  published  a  new  book,  "Path- 
ways to  Tax  Reform.") 

The  rreatest  single  loss  In  revenues  comes 
from  the  spenal  treatment  of  capital  gains: 
this  costs  the  government  more  than  $7 
billion  annually. 

There  are  many  other  multlbllllon-dol'ar 
lasses— almost  $4  billion  from  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  business;  almost  $7  o.i- 
llon  to  homeoA-ners  for  the  mortgage  in- 
terest and  t  ropertv  tax  deductiosis;  more 
than  $3  billion  for  charitable  contributions; 
almost  $3  billion  from  the  exemption  of  in- 
terest on  municipal  bor.ds;  almost  $2  billion 
for  the  mineral  depletion  allowance.  (None 
of  the."  estimates  takes  account  of  the 
changes  In  ecoiiomlc  activity  f.iat  might  oc- 
cur If  the  tax  preferences  were  ended  ) 

Mr.  Pechman  says  close  to  $80  bUlion  more 
m  taxes  could  be  collected  if  the  loopholes 
shown  In  the  accompanying  chart  were 
closed.  (This  would  Include  taxing  tran.sfer 
payments,  such  as  social  security.)  He  does 
not  suggest  that  this  money  In  fact  be  col- 
lected; rather,  the  tax  brackets  could  at  the 
same  time  be  lowered. 

Such  a  restructuring  would  be  a  field  day 
for  tax  experts.  There  would  be  an  Infinite 
number  of  ways  to  Juggle  the  brackets  and 
come  up  with  the  same  revenue.  One  would 
be  a  flat  tax  rate  of  16  percent  on  all 
Income. 

Mr.  Pechman  prefers  a  scheme  that  would 
give  a  $2,000  low-Income  allowance  and  cut 
out  taxes  for  a  family  of  four  eariHng  $5.000 
or  less.  Under  this  proposal,  graduated  rates 
would  rise  to  44  percent  for  those  earning 
$100,000  or  more.  This  would  still  leave  them 
with  over  half  of  their  Income  (and  even 
the  44  percent  would  only  be  collected  on 
that  part  of  Income  over  $100,000,  remem- 
ber). 

FLAWS  TO  APPROACH 

However,  there  seem  to  be  two  practical 
flav<s  to  this  approach. 

One  is  that  unles.s  Congres-s  removed  .sub- 
stantially all  loopholes  at  the  same  time, 
whatever  loopholes  remained  would  be  a  form 
of  tax  preference  that  more  wealthy  people 
could  be  presumed  to  take  advantage  of.  And 
the  chances  of  wiping  the  slate  clean  of  all 
the  tax  preferences  seem  remote.  Aware  of 
this.  Mr.  Pechman  answers,  "Well,  you  have 
to  fight  for  y-hat  you  think  Is  right  anyhow." 

The  other  flaw  Is  that  conservative,  and 
often  wealthy,  taxpayers  see  the  lower 
brackets  applied  to  all  Income  as  only  the 
start  toward  taxing  high  Incomes  even  more. 


Some  of  Mr.  Pechman's  own  statements 
seem  to  lend  credence  to  this  fear.  For  In- 
stance. In  congressional  testimony  he  has 
said.  "It  makes  no  sense  for  a  nation  with 
median  family  Income  close  to  $11,000  to 
pretend  that  it  cannot  take  care  of  Its  poor  In 
a  dignified  way,  Improve  its  education  system, 
remove  some  of  the  blight  from  It.s  cities,  and 
support  other  public  services  adequately  be- 
cause It  has  reached  the  limits  of  Its  taxable 
capacity." 

MORE  TAXES  STILL 

One  may  agree  completely  with  his  opinion 
that  government  should  be  doing  more.  But 
If  It  Is  to  do  more  (without  slackening  off 
In  some  other  major  spending  area  such  as 
defense),  this  means  the  total  taxation  must 
be  increased.  It  means  going  beyond  the 
change  in  the  tax  brackets  that  would  occur 
from  merely  eliminating  the  loopholes. 

The  charge  that  the  system  Is  not  as  pro- 
gressive as  It  sounds  Is  certainly  true. 

However,  that  is  not  all  there  Is  to  the 
matter.  It  Is  partly  because  the  brackets  are 
So  high  that  Congress  has  been  liberal  In 
allowing  the  various  t;ix  prefere-.ces  to  exist. 
There  U  a  chicken-egg  relationship  between 
high  tax  brackets  and  liberal  deductions  that 
Is  Impocislble  to  sort  out. 

CORPORATE  TAX  LOAD 

There  la  certainly  no  consensus  that  taxes 
ought  to  be  70  percent  for  anyone,  and  the 
tnx  preferences,  or  loopholes,  are  one  way 
of  adjusting  the  effective  rates  downward. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  an  Integrated  corporation  Income  tax. 
as  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  all  do  to 
some  extent  (there  are  different  mechanisms 
that  bring  about  the  same  result).  If  one 
figures  that  the  brunt  of  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  Is  borne  by  the  shareholders  In  a 
corporation,  and  that  shareholders  are  con- 
centrated In  the  upper  Income  strata,  one 
reliable  estimate  Is  that  wealthier  taxpayers 
actually  do  pay  about  45  percent  of  their 
total  Income  In  taxes— a  figure  very  close  to 
what  Mr.  Pechman  claims  It  would  be  under 
his  system. 

Tax  Reform — IIT 
(By  Richard  Nenneman) 

Washington. — Like  an  old  pair  of  blue 
Jeans,  the  federal  Income  tax  has  been 
patched  up  so  many  times  that  a  lot  of  re- 
formers think  Ifs  time  to  start  over  with  a 
new  piece  of  goods. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  a  few  more 
patches  will  be  added  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

A  system  built  to  serve  many  needs  and  a 
diverse  economy  Is  not  that  easy  to  trans- 
form. Tax  reform,  notes  James  Byrne  of  Tax 
Analysts  and  Advocates,  Itself  a  reform  group 
here.  Is  an  "opportunity"  business.  This  year 
the  opportunity  knocked  In  the  energy  area, 
and  reformers  see  the  elimination  of  mineral 
percentage  depletion,  or  at  least  a  substantial 
altering  of  that  allowance,  as  a  major  step 
forward. 

POSSIBLE    CHANCES 

When  more  general  tax  matters  come  before 
Wilbur  D.  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
It  appears  the  rest  of  this  year's  "opportu- 
nity" will  He  m  changes  in  the  minimum  In- 
come tax  and  possibly  In  capital-gains  treat- 
ment. 

Changes  in  these  areas  could  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  public's  view  of  equity,  or  fair- 
ness. In  the  system.  If  the  minimum  tax 
was  Increased,  this  would  restrict  the  degree 
to  which  Individuals  could  take  advantage 
of  tax  preferences  to  avoid  taxation. 

Depending  on  what  was  done  with  capital 
gains,  this  could  also  wipe  out  the  impres- 
sion that  wealthy  Individuals  avoid  large 
amounts  of  tax  by  making  their  money  the 
oapltal-galns  route  and  paying  less  than  the 
taxes  paid  by  people  who  "work"  for  a  living. 


MINIMUM    TAX 

In  1969.  the  Nixon  admlntetratlon  took  a 
major  step  toward  Increasing  fairness  by 
supporting  a  minimum  tax.  Wbat  finally  sur- 
\  Ived  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  was 
not  as  tough  as  the  Treasury  had  wanted, 
but  it  was  a  major  start  toward  reducing 
the  appearance  of  laxity  toward  the  rich. 

It  was  a  10  percent  flat  rate  tax  applied 
to  a  figure  consisting  of  a  taxpayer's  total 
tax  preferences,  or  loopholes,  If  you  prefer, 
.\f  ter  subtracimg  his  regular  tax  liability  and 
.«30.000.  This  obviously  was  a  limited  closing 
of  a  major  loophole.  But  It  was  still  a  be- 
eii^nlng 

The  argument  for  the  $30,000  exclusion 
was  that  the  minimum  tax  could  be  applied 
only  to  very  large  Income  earners.  And  the 
argument  for  deducting  the  regular  tax  lia- 
bility was  that  the  minimum  tax  should  be 
less  when  applied  to  persons  who  did  pay 
sub.^tantlaJ  taxes  than  to  those  whose  Income 
was  arranged  In  such  a  way  as  to  escape  al- 
most all  normal  taxation. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  the  mini- 
mum liicome  tax  can  be  Increased.  The  10 
percent  rate  can  be  raised.  The  $30,000  ex- 
clusion can  he  cut  back,  or  even  eliminated. 
Or  the  deduction  for  regular  Income-tax  lia- 
bility could  be  curtailed,  as  a  Joint  proposal 
of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Rep.  Henry 
S.  Reuss  would  do.  Tax  experts  would  gen- 
erally prefer  to  see  the  rate  Increased  or  the 
$30,000  lowered  rather  than  eliminating  the 
ofT.-fPt  for  taxes  paid. 

The  minimum  Income  tax  still  excluded 
two  Items:  Int'^nglble  drilling  co.sts  and  the 
Interest  on  state  and  municipal  bonds.  These 
could  be  Included  In  a  new  tax  reform. 

Tlie  administration  has  proposed  that.  In- 
stead of  some  combination  of  these  reforms, 
the  minimum  tax  of  the  1969  law  be  replaced 
by  two  new  provisions  In  the  tax  code:  a 
minimum  taxable  Income  (MTI)  and  a  lim- 
itation on  artificial  accounting  losses 
(LAAL). 

FORMULA  PROPOSED 

The  MTI  would  require  a  taxpayer  to  pay 
a  tax  on  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
his  adjusted  gross  Income  plus  some  Items 
now  excluded  from  Income,  such  as  the  half 
of  capital  gains  that  Is  not  now  taxed. 

The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  requirement 
Is  that  large  personal  deductions  could  not 
be  used  to  escape  Income  tax.  except  In  cases 
where  a  taxpayer's  normal  Income  was  double 
the  amount  of  his  capital  gains. 

Among  the  p>ersonal  deductions  now  al- 
lowed, contributions  to  churches  or  univer- 
sities are  considered  the  most  "elastic" — the 
most  affected  by  changes  In  the  law.  So  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  many  such  nonprofit 
Institutions,  which  rely  heavily  on  gifts,  have 
been  critical  of  MTI. 

MORS  CONFUStOK 

If  MTI  Is  confusing,  LAAL  may  be  even 
more  so.  The  motive  of  LAAL  Is  easy  to  grasp, 
however.  It  Is  that  artificial  accounting  loeaes 
(non-cash  expenses)  should  not  be  allowed 
to  shelter  normal  Income  from  taxation. 
These  accounting  losses  should  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  only  when  they  are  applied  to 
Income  from  whatever  activity  they  are  con- 
nected with.  Extra-fast  depreciation  of  new 
real  estate,  for  Instance,  may  be  fine  as  an 
Incentive  to  building,  but  not  when  used  to 
shield  a  doctor's  or  lawyer's  high  professional 
Income.  Excess  accounting  losses  would  be 
deferred  until  there  was  sufficient  Income  to 
balance  them  against. 

Tax  experts  say  the  proposal  would  be 
dlfflcult  to  carry  out  In  practice.  This,  plus 
the  buUt-ln  institutional  opposition  to  the 
MTI  because  of  the  blow  It  might  be  to  large 
charitable  gifts,  makes  It  seem  more  probable 
that  Instead  of  either  Eulmlnlstratlon  pro- 
posal being  adopted,  Congress  will  opt  for 
some  tightening  of  the  original  1969  mini- 
mum tax. 
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John  Nolan,  partner  In  the  flrm  of  Miller 
&  Chevalier  and  formerly  an  assistant  Treas- 
ury secretary  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term, 
defends  the  use  of  tax  law  to  encourage  cer- 
tain social  crfjjectlves  such  as  real  estate 
development. 

"But,"  he  says,  "we  should  do  this  with 
care.  Bight  now  we  need  low-coat  bousing, 
not  more  shopping  centers  or  office  buildings. 
And  even  then,  an  Individual  should  still 
pay  income  tax  on  part  of  his  real  earned 
Income — on  at  least  half." 

A  staff  economist  at  the  Treasiuy  echoed 
this  sentiment.  "The  combination  of  tax 
preferences  should  not  be  such  as  to  create 
a  new  privileged  class." 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

What  happens  to  capital  gains  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  anyone's  guess.  Conserva- 
tives think  the  present  tax  (a  maximum  of 
25  percent  on  the  first  $50,000  In  gains  in 
any  year  and  35  percent  on  the  amount  over 
$50,000)   Is  quite  high  enough. 

They  point  to  the  need  for  more  capital 
formation  not  only  by  corporations  but  for 
the  encouragement  of  Individual  savings 
and  Investment.  The  closer  the  capital -gains 
tax  comes  to  regular  Income  tax  rates,  they 
argue,  the  more  disincentive  there  is  for 
saving  Instead  of  spending  all  of  one's  in- 
come. 

Liberals  point  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
reason  the  system  is  not  as  progressive  In 
practice  as  It  looks  on  the  books  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  one-half  of  capital  gains.  In  1971. 
this  exclusion  accounted  for  87  percent  of 
the  tax  preferences  used  by  Individuals. 

Wilbur  Mills  In  the  past  has  shown  some 
sympathy  to  the  concept  of  a  graduated 
capital-gains  tax.  One  approach  wotxld  be 
to  tax  capital  gains  at  the  full  Income  rate 
for  12  months  Instead  of  the  present  six. 
but  to  establish  a  sliding  rate  on  assets  held 
more  than  one  year.  The  longer  the  asset 
was  held,  the  lower  the  tax  would  be.  One 
justification  for  this  Is  that  the  gains  made 
over  a  longer  period  reflect  in  part  the  change 
In  general  price  levels  due  to  Inflation. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  tax  capital 
gains  the  same  as  regular  income,  but  allow 
very  liberal  Income  averaging.  This  would 
minimize  the  tax  for  the  individual  who 
did  not  regularly  have  large  capital  gains  to 
report.  While  this  approach  would  tax  capital 
gains  higher  than  now.  it  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  simplicity  on  Its  side;  It  would  effec- 
tively end  an  array  of  tax  shelters  whose 
main  attraction  la  to  qtiallfy  some  activity 
In  the  long-term  capltal-g&ins  area. 

PEBOX'S   NOVZL   PLAN 

H.  Boss  Perot,  the  Texas  entrepreneur  who 
made  mlUiODs  with  his  computer  company 
and  then  lost  some  of  those  same  millions 
trying  to  shore  up  an  ailing  Wall  Street 
brokerage  house,  has  a  novel  idea  about 
capital  gains.  He  would  let  any  Individual 
accumulate  $100,000  In  capital  gains  tax 
free. 

If  one  agrees  that  capital  accumulation  Is 
stUl  Important  and  that  the  dispersion  of 
wealth  Is  socially  desirable,  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  help  many  small  Individ- 
uals get  a  start  as  capitalists  before  taking 
the  full  brunt  of  the  tax  Impact  on  high 
incomes. 

This  is  similar  to  proposals  made  (among 
others)  by  the  Small  Business  Association 
of  New  England  (SBANE)  that  the  26  per- 
cent flat-rate  tax  on  the  flrst  $29,000  of  cor- 
porate Income  be  extended  to  the  flrst  $75,000 
or  $100,000. 

The  lower  figure  was  set  back  in  1938,  and 
the  change  in  value  of  the  dollar  since  then 
would  alone  justify  a  tripling  of  the  figure. 
The  reason  behind  SBANE's  proposal  is  that 
the  small  firm  has  less  access  to  public 
capital  markets  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
building  up  its  own  capital. 

In  a  mass-oriented  democracy.  It  Is  cer- 


tainly easier  to  talk  about  taxing  "the  money 
made  by  money"  the  same  as  money  made 
by  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
crisis  has  made  the  nation  more  aware  of 
being  capital-short.  So  any  attempt  to  end 
or  limit  the  biggest  tax  preference  of  them 
aU  may  collide  head  on  with  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  to  create  capital. 

Tax  Beform — IV 
Washington. — One    can    expand    on    the 
thought  that  tax  reform  is  an  opportunity 
business. 

There  are  still  several  specific  reforms  to 
be  considered  that  might  further  refine  the 
system  built  to  date.  What  are  some  of  them? 
capitai.  gains  at  death 

Theoretically,  the  fact  that  unrealized 
capitai  gains  are  not  taxed  when  an  estate 
is  probated  (there  is  only  an  estate  tax  to 
pay)  IS  a  large  loophole  in  the  tax  system. 
Gerard  Brannon.  former  head  of  the  tax  econ- 
omists in  the  Treasury  and  now  director  of 
research  for  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates, 
says,  "The  biggest  single  item  of  tax  reform 
would  be  to  tax  capitai  gains  at  death." 

Tills  was  one  element  of  the  tax  reforms 
suggested  by  George  McOovem  in  1972.  Be- 
sides being  a  loophole  In  the  system,  liberals 
claim  that  the  lack  of  this  omission  makes 
the  stock  market  illiquid. 

A  person  of  advanced  years,  the  theory 
goes,  holds  onto  his  stocks  instead  of  trading 
them  or  perhaps  buying  bonds  with  higher 
current  yields,  knowing  that  he  is  cutting 
out  the  capital -gains  tax  on  them  if  they 
end  up  in  his  estate. 

Conservative  tax  experts  thinks  this  rea- 
soning Is  entirely  wrong.  There  are  Just  as 
compelling  arguments  for  holding  onto 
stocks  that  have  appreciated,  they  say,  be- 
cause no  one  knows  whether  he  could  do  as 
well  with  re-investing  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  after  the  w^ltal-galns  tax  was  paid. 
The  question  of  what  should  be  taxed  at 
estate  time,  they  say,  is  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  what  form  a  transfer  tax  at  death 
should  take  and  how  large  it  should  be. 

In  view  of  the  arguments  both  ways  on 
this  one.  and  the  shortness  of  time  left  for 
•  this  Congress,  this  seems  one  of  the  more 
unlikely  changes  to  come  out  of  Capitol  Hill 
in  1974.  But  It  is  certainly  one  that  we  will 
bear  more  about. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

"If  we  are  concerned  about  equity  at  the 
low  end  of  the  income  ladder,"  says  Mr. 
Brannon,  "we  shouldn't  talk  about  cutting 
taxes.  The  poor  don't  pay  much  in  income 
taxes  to  begin  with.  Instead,  we  should  re- 
form social  security." 

The  flat-rate  social  security-tax  Is  widely 
recognized  as  a  regressive  tax.  But,  because 
social  security  has  from  Its  Ijeglrmlng  been 
sold  to  the  public  as  a  kind  of  instirance 
plan,  it  has  so  far  "escaped"  attempts  to 
fund  any  significant  part  of  It  with  general 
revenues. 

But  social  security  also  has  an  element  of 
welfare  about  It.  Reclplento  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  and  with  a  shorter  working  his- 
tory get  back  more  in  relation  to  what  they 
have  contributed  than  those  who  have  paid 
the  maximum  amount. 

Mr.  Brannon's  suggestion  is  that  this  wel- 
fare aspect  of  social  security,  which  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  pay- 
out each  year.  t>e  funded  out  of  general 
revenue.  A  new  study  J\ist  done  by  Alicia 
Munnell  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston  Indicates  how  this  might  be  done. 
She  suggesta  a  gradually  disappearing  social- 
security  tax  exemption  for  lower-paid  work- 
ers. Families  earning  less  than  $4,300  would 
pay  no  social  security  tax.  At  present  eco- 
nomic levels,  this  would  cost  about  $4  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  she  suggests  that  this  be 
made  up  from  general  revenues. 

Robert  Brandon,  with  the  Tax  Reform  Re- 
search  Group,   would   Increase  the   taxable 


wage  base.  In  either  case,  upper-income 
workers  would  be  making  up  the  difference. 
The  concept  that  social  security  is  some- 
thing entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
tax  system  has  delayed  the  day  when  at  least 
part  of  It  probably  will  be  funded  out  of 
general  taxation.  When  the  social -security 
tax  was  less,  that  may  have  been  good  poli- 
tics. But  today  social  security  brings  In  $85 
billion  m  revenues,  second  only  to  the  in- 
dividual mcome  tax,  and  many  a  working 
family  pays  more  in  social-security  taxes 
than  income  tax. 

VALtrZ-ADDXD     TAX 

A  value-added  tax  (VAT)  Is  similar  to  a 
nationwide  sales  tax.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion considered  it  a  few  years  ago  and 
dropped  the  idea.  Liberals  normaUy  scorn  it 
as  a  regressive  tax,  since  it  applies  to  all  pur- 
chases and  most  of  a  low -Income  family's 
Income  is  spent  on  consumption. 

However,  a  VAT  has  several  things  going 
for  It.  For  one  thing.  It  Is  a  tax  on  spending. 
If  It  becomes  a  recognized  national  goal  to 
Increase  savings  and  Investment,  It  would 
make  sense  to  penalize  spending  and  thereby 
indirectly  lUt  some  of  the  burden  from  sav- 
ing. Mr.  Brannon  of  Tax  Analysts  sees  the 
VAT  favorably.  "It  would  encourage  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  class  to  save  more,"  he 
thinks. 

Mr.  Brannon  does  not  endorse  a  vat 
unconditionally.  He  suggesta  a  fiat  exemp- 
tion on  the  Income  tax  of  $1,000  a  person, 
and  alteration  of  the  income-tax  bracketa  to 
allow  for  a  diminishing  part  of  the  VAT  as 
ones  income  increases.  Thus,  the  regressive 
features  of  VAT  could  be  overcome. 

COBPOEATION    INCOMX    TAX 

Integration  of  the  corporate  Income  tax 
vv'lth  personal  Incomes  seems  one  of  the  more 
unlikely  events  to  happen  In  the  world  of 
tax  reform.  It  could  be  one  of  the  most 
Important. 

Tax  economists  like  to  point  out  that  only 
people  pay  taxes.  Corporations  may  write  the 
checks  for  their  income  taxes,  but  ulti- 
mately every  expense  of  a  corporation  Is 
borne  In  some  combination  by  the  workers, 
the  buyers  of  Ita  producte,  and  its  owners. 
Most  economista  agree  that  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  the  corporate  Income  tax  is 
shouldered  by  the  stockholders. 

David  and  Attiat  Ott,  a  team  of  econo- 
mists at  Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Mass.. 
are  the  main  authors  of  a  new  study  called 
"Reforming  the  Federal  Tax  Structure." 
High  on  the  Otts'  list  of  goals  la  to  simplify 
the  VS.  tax  system.  And  one  of  the  steps 
toward  that  goal  is  to  Impute  aU  corporate 
Income  to  the  shareholders.  If  aU  federal 
taxes  were  paid  by  individuals,  either  in  the 
form  of  income  taxes,  excises,  social  secu- 
rity, or  value  added,  there  would  be  less  room 
for  disagreement  over  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion acttially  lx>me  by  different  income 
levels. 

GENStAL  CUT  POSSIBLE 

Before  Congress  is  done  discussing  taxes 
this  year,  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  there 
win  be  a  general  tax  cut.  This  depends  In 
part  on  whether  the  present  economic  level- 
ing off  seems  to  be  over  by  summer. 

Tax  cuts  have  been  part  of  the  pattern  in 
recent  tax  reforms,  however.  If  there  Is  a 
consensus  that  those  below  a  certain  Income 
level  should  pay  no  income  taxes,  that  in- 
come level  has  to  be  adjusted  for  inflation 
periodically. 

In  fact,  everyone  has  income  in  current 
dollars  that  gradually  creeps  into  a  higher 
tax  bracket  as  the  result  of  inflation.  And  a 
general  tax  cut  would  be  one  way  to  counter 
this  trend,  as  well  as  possibly  to  stimulate 
the  economy  If  that  seemed  needed  later  in 
the  year. 

To  summarize,  a  nation's  tax  system  says 
a  lot  about  its  quest  for  Justice  for  its  citi- 
zens. Plato  wrote  in  "The  Republic,"  "When 
there  is  an  Income  tax,  the  Just  man  will  pay 
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more  and  the  unjust  less  on  the  aame  amount 
of  mcome  "  Tax  reform  cannot  make  Just 
men  out  of  uujust  men.  But  It  can  try  to 
erect  the  laws  that  treat  men  and  their  In- 
comes equally  and  fairly. 

Because  some  are  in  favor  of  a  specific  re- 
form and  some  against  It  does  not  necesearlly 
mean  that  some  are  against  Justice.  The 
United  States  faces  the  same  dUemma  in 
tax  policy  as  It  does  In  other  phases  of  Its 
society 

As  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  are 
deeply  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  Yet  as  the  heirs  of 
settlers  who  came  to  these  shores  looking 
for  freedom,  we  are  also  committed  to  an 
Ideal  that,  pursued  to  Its  ultimate.  Is  con- 
tradictory to  equality — the  Ideal  that  each 
man  can  pursue  his  particular  Interests  and 
reach  his  full  potential. 

In  tax  policy,  this  dilemma  or  paradox 
amounts  to  the  contradiction  between  an 
emphasLs  on  equity,  on  fairness,  and  an  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  the  incentive*  In  our 
economic  system.  And,  Just  as  In  political  life, 
there  Is  no  room  for  either  emphasis  to  win 
entirely. 

BALANCB  BEOtTIREO 

There  !s  a  need  both  to  maintain  economic 
Incentives  and  to  strive  for  fairness.  Those 
who  emphasize  one  element  of  this  balance 
must  recognlz*  that  the  other  element  also 
has  a  right  to  survive. 

Si>eclflcally,  those  who  talk  about  Incen- 
tives need  to  remember  that  the  poor  and 
the  middle  class  need  incentives,  too.  Maybe 
most  citizens  will  never  contribute  much  In 
terms  of  capital  resources.  But  their  labor 
Is  their  most  important  resource,  and  that 
must  not  be  turned  off  or  diminished  by  a 
feeling  that  the  rich  have  always  had  It 
their  way  and  that  It  Is  the  rich  who  make 
the  tax  laws. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  openly  want 
to  use  tax  policy  as  a  mechanism  to  redis- 
tribute Income  need  to  remember  that  there 
are  no  scientific  answers  as  to  how  high 
taxes  ought  to  be  for  the  person  earning  $50,- 
000  as  compared  with  the  one  earning  $10,- 
000.  Plugging  away  at  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  unfairness — such  as  the  excessive 
use  of  tax  preferences  by  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple— probably  Is  the  quickest  way  to  im- 
prove equity.  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
path  Congress  will  continue  to  take. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  "reform"  carries  with  it  the  de- 
notation of  change  for  the  better  or  the 
removal  of  faults  or  abuses.  However,  as 
this  word  was  applied  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  which  recently  passed  this  body,  it 
seems  that  this  meaning  was  somehow 
forgotten.  While  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  may  indeed  be  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection, that  section  calling  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  political  campaigns  em- 
bodies one  of  the  most  ill-conceived  and 
unfortunate  concepts  proposed  in  the 
Congress  in  many  years.  By  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  this  i.s  not  reform.  It 
Is  a  step  backwards  that  will  result  in 
political  ii  respon.sibility  and  insen.Mtiv- 
ity  while  at  the  same  time  depleting  the 
public  treasury  of  funds  that  are  des- 
perately needed  In  other  sectors  of  our 
society. 

When  this  bill  is  fully  understood  by 
the  American  public,  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  will  arise  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

An  excellent  article  recently  appeared 
in  Newsweek  magazine  on  this  subject 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ripoff  Named  Reform 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

Having  passed  the  Senate  by  a  score  of 
votes,  "public  funding"  of  Federal  campaign 
Is  before  the  House.  If  It  Is  enacted,  the 
burden  of  llnanclng  future  Federal  cam- 
paigns will  be  shifted  permanently — off  con- 
gressmen, their  fund  ralser5  and  "fat  cats" — 
onto  the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  ultimate  argument  of  Senate  liberals 
has  a  certain  crude  appeal:  only  If  you  tax- 
payers shoulder  the  full  coot  of  all  our  future 
campaigns,  l.e  ,  ads,  airline  tickets,  polling 
and  partying,  only  then  can  you  be  certain 
we  won't  sell  you  out  to  the  big  contributors. 

This  legislation  amounts  to  as  splendid  a 
piece  of  political  larceny  as  this  city  has  seen 
in  some  time.  What  gives  the  planned  politi- 
cal ripoff  of  the  Treasury  a  special  patina  Is 
that  the  enterprise  was  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  In  the  hallowed  name  of  campaign 
reform. 

As  Sen  RoJicoe  Conkling  observed:  when 
Dr.  Johnson  referred  to  patriotism  as  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  he  obviously  had 
not  fully  considered  the  uses  of  the  word 
"reform  " 

Where,  during  the  Senate  balloting,  were 
those  eloquent  opponents  of  Conpresslonal 
"conflict  of  Interest" — Senators  Bayh,  Mon- 
dale,  Kennedy  and  Jackson''  Each,  with  un- 
blinking eye,  voted  himself  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  Federal  matchlni?  funds  for  his  Presi- 
dential primary  campaign  in  1976 — with  $17 
million  In  prize  money  to  the  winner.  As 
they  say  in  the  Statehouse,  when  the  politi- 
cal pork  Is  about  to  be  distributed,  "What 
the  hell  do  you  mean  'conflict  of  Interest'? 
This  bill  doesn't  conflict  with  my  Interests." 

WINNERS 

Who  win  be  the  winners  when  taxpayers 
are  forced  to  finance  elections? 

Topping  the  list  is  Common  Cause  and  . 
John  W.  Gardner,  the  former  HEW  Secretary, 
who.  with  ex-Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  provided  the  Indispensable  goo-goo 
sheen  to  LBJ's  war  Cabinet  during  the  years 
of  escalation  in  Vietnam.  When  large  private 
contributions  become  a  P>ederal  crime,  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  liberal  lobby,  becomes  the 
likely  repository  for  the  millions  In  "peace" 
and  "conscience"  money  that  can  no  longer 
cjo  to  liberal  candidates.  Small  wonder  the 
Gardner  team  has  been  working  the  Hill  as 
only  the  National  Rifle  AssocUtlon  can, 
when  the  Saturday-night  special  Is  In  trou- 
ble. 

Runners-up  would  have  to  be  Mr.  Meany 
and  COPE.  While  the  legislation  restricts 
monetary  contributions,  no  slmUar  prohibi- 
tions are  placed  upon  contributions  In  kind. 
I.e.,  the  millions  in  manpower  unions  pro- 
vide to  candidates. 

A  third  beneficiary  would  be  the  big  me- 
dia. Under  the  bill,  conservative  Republi- 
cans— prohibited  from  raising  the  funds  to 
overcome  off-year  media  bias  In  favor  of 
liberal  candidates  and  causes — would  have 
to  depend  Increasingly  upon  the  big  media's 
fairness,  objectivity  and  balance.  Good  luck. 

Fourth,  the  measure  might  be  retltled  the 
■Incumbents  Preservation  Act."  Not  orUy 
will  congressmen  be  able  to  bUl  Treas'ury  for 
campaign  costs:  the  measure  effectively  clips 
the  wings  of  potential  challengers  by  deny- 
ing them  the  financial  resources  needed  to 
overcome  the  traditional  Incumbents'  ad- 
vantages of  recognition,  the  franking  priv- 
ilege and  free  media  In  the  off  year. 

LOSERS 

Who  are  the  losers? 

First,  the  nation's  businessmen,  whose  po- 
litical Influence  will  contract,  while  the  power 


of  their  critics  and  adversaries  in  the 
national  media  and  labor  will  be  correspond- 
ingly enhanced. 

Second,  conservative  Republicans,  one  of 
whose  primary  political  resources  will  be 
curtailed.  Third,  that  perennial  loser  when 
national  legislators  gather,  the  taxpayer. 
Certainly,  he  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
his  role  In  the  national  atonement  for  Water- 
gate Is  to  spare  the  friends  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy the  burden  of  financing  his  Presidential 
ambitions.  A  fourth  loser  will  be  our  major 
political  parties.  In  a  prophetic  observation. 
FDR  once  termed  welfare  a  "narcotic."  a 
"subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit."  What 
the  dole  has  done  to  millions,  public  financ- 
ing will  do  for  our  political  parties,  when 
they  start  mainlining  It  out  of  the  Treasury. 

That  "public  funding"  should  be  bally- 
hooed  as  the  answer  to  Watergate  Is  thor- 
oughly In  keeping  with  the  modern  poli- 
tician's Instinctive  response  to  each  new 
"crisis"  or  'problem"  that  arises:  create  a 
new  agency,  draw  up  some  new  laws,  give 
government  new  pow?r3. 

Even  those  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
bin,  however,  leave  the  impression  that  they 
are  unconvinced  by  their  own  arguments. 
Does  anyone  truly  believe  the  influence  ped- 
dlers and  vote  buyers  who  congregate  along 
the  Potomac  will  pull  up  stakes  because  the 
93rd  Congress  has  outlawed  campaign  con- 
tributions as  a  medium  of  exchange? 

Few  liberals  believe  that.  To  them,  "public 
financing"  means  another  new  Federal 
agency,  new  Federal  Jobs  for  sympathetic 
bureaucrat*  and  those  new  rules,  regulations 
and  guidelines  they  love  so  dearly  to  draw 
up  and  enforce. 

All  the  media  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  there  is  no  "Irresistible 
public  demand"  for  this  legislation.  Only  14 
per  cent  of  the  American  taxpayers,  one  In 
seven,  this  year  exercised  the  political  check- 
off on  their  tax  returns,  despite  the  fact  it 
would  not  have  cost  them  a  dime.  The  86  per 
cent  who  voted  to  ignore  the  checkoff  option 
seem  rather  more  expressive  of  the  public 
will  than  the  tiny  fraction  who  did  not. 

GOOD-BY  JEFTERSON 

To  the  conservative,  the  measure  Is  Just 
another  Utopian  exercise,  calling  forth  new 
restrictions  on  individual  freedom,  new  In- 
trusions Into  the  private  sector,  and  a  new 
transfer  of  wealth,  power  and  responsibility 
from  the  citizenry  to  the  bureaucracy — when 
every  lesson  of  the  last  decade  screams  out 
that  we  are  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Finally,  in  that  It  requires  taxpayers  to 
subsidize  candidates  they  oppose,  the  scheme 
Is  antidemocratic  In  nature.  "To  compel  a 
man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbe- 
lieves Is  sinful  and  tyrannical."  That  Is  what 
Jefferson  at  least  believed  and  wrote  In  the 
Statute  on  Religious  Freedom.  And  It  Is  at 
least  mildly  heartening  to  know  that  in  1974 
the  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
would  have  thrown  him  out  on  his  ear. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNITED 
REPUBLIC  OF  TANZANIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  cen- 
turies the  people  of  what  is  now  kno'wn 
as  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  lived 
under  the  domination  of  foreigners.  Ex- 
ploitation and  enslavement  were  part  of 
the  bitter  cup  from  which  they  drank 
during  those  long  and  sorrowful  years. 

The  part  known  as  Tanganyika  finally 
won  its  freedom  in  1961  and  In  the  other 
part,  Zanzibar,  revolution  against  their 
foreign  overlords  finally  brought  the 
people  Independence  In  1963.  Just  10 
years  ago — In  1964 — the  two  states 
joined  hands  and  become  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania. 
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This  independent  nation  of  14  million 
people  is  struggling  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  its  colonial  heritage  and  to 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  peace- 
ful family  of  nations.  Indians,  Paki- 
stanis, Arabs,  Europeans,  and  native 
blacks  alike  enjoy  the  warm  climate  of 
this  relatively  new  East  African  state. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
schools  are  being  established  throughout 
the  country.  More  than  1,200  Tanzanians 
attend  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam, 
and  another  1,400  students  attend  col- 
lege abroad. 

The  people  support  themselves  with 
farming,  fishing,  mining,  and  forestry. 
Tanzania  is  rich  in  diamonds,  gold,  and 
mica.  The  country  is  also  blessed  with 
coal,  lead,  iron  ore,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
other  valuable  minerals.  Foreign  trade  is 
lively  and  growing.  Despite  its  relatively 
small  size,  Tanzania  exports  close  to  $300 
million  annually  in  such  products  as  cof- 
fee, diamonds,  and  cotton,  and  Imports 
nearly  $250  million  in  manufactured 
goods  and  food. 

The  head  of  the  government  is  Presi- 
dent Julius  Nyerere  who,  in  1954,  formed 
the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union 
which  led  the  struggle  for  the  freedom 
of  that  nation.  Legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  the  uni-cameral  national  as- 
sembly of  207  members,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  elected  and  the  rest  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Tanzania  in  many  ways  symbolizes  the 
modem  thrust  toward  independence  of 
the  former  colonial  state  of  the  world. 
Whatever  the  odds,  whatever  the  dan- 
gers and  despite  the  cost,  they  want  to 
work  out  their  own  fate,  without  outside 
interference,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned. This  was  the  story  of  America  200 
years  ago,  and  this  is  the  story  of  Tan- 
zania today. 

I  wish  to  salute  this  new  nation  as  it 
celebrates  its  10th  annlversity  and  wish 
it  well  in  finding  peace,  prosperity,  and 
justice  for  all  its  citizens. 


SENATOR  BUCKLEY  ADDRESSES 
THE  U,S.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  before 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April 
30  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  qplered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech   by   Senator  James  L.   Buckixt 

Over  thirty  years  ago,  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning American  author  Sinclair  Lewis  wrote 
a  novel  depleting  a  totalitarian  conquest  of 
the  United  States.  The  novel  was  titled  It 
Can't  Happen  Here  and  Lewis  meant  the  title 
to  be  taken  Ironically :  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  show  Is  that  men  can  lose  their  free- 
dom If  they  continue  to  think.  In  the  face  of 
mounting  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  "It 
can't  happen  here." 

It  Is  my  thesis  today  that  the  greatest 
danger  facing  our  system  of  free,  private, 
competitive  enterprise  is  the  refusal  of  too 
many  In  the  business  community  today  to 
face  the  mounting  evidence  of  a  new  passion 
for  governmental  reg^ulatlon  and  control;  a 
passion  that  threatens  not  only  our  tradi- 


tional way  of  doing  business,  but  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  o"  the  American  people.  Too 
many  businessmen  take  refuge  in  the  as- 
sumption that  "It  can't  happen  here,  at  least 
not  to  me."  Oh  yes,  it  might  happen  to  the 
company  down  the  road  who  Is  being  ha- 
rassed by  the  latest  directives  from  HJI.W.; 
It  might  happen  to  the  major  oil  firms,  who 
may  have_  been  asking  for  It  anyway;  but  it 
can't  happen  to  me. 

If  that  Is  what  you  think,  you  are  wrong. 
It  can  happen  to  your  business.  Indeed  It  is 
happening  to  you.  The  free  enterprise  philos- 
ophy Is  being  attacked  on  a  wider  scale  than 
ever  before.  It  Is  being  attacked,  moreover, 
In  the  name  of  a  new  regulatory  ethic,  pro- 
mulgated by  antl-business  critics  In  the  acad- 
emy and  in  government  and  Implemented 
by  the  ever-ravenous  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington. The  new  regulatory  ethic  has  turned 
the  old  presumptions  on  their  head.  It  was 
once  understood  that  our  economy  func- 
tioned best  and  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  when  it  was  left  to  the  Interaction 
of  a  million  dally  decisions  by  private  In- 
vestors, manufacturers,  sellers  and  con- 
sumers, each  pursuing  his  own  private  gain 
and  fulfillment.  It  was  understood  that  gov- 
ernment would  Interfere  In  these  decisions 
only  when  necessary  to  protect  an  overriding 
and  clearly  defined  public  need,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  required  to  meet  that 
need.  It  was  understood  that  the  primary 
role  of  government  In  economic  affairs  was 
not  to  regulate  and  control  the  private  sector, 
but  to  preserve  the  free,  competitive,  stable 
environment  In  which  that  sector  could  op- 
erate with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

But  now  the  new  regulatory  ethic  Is  on 
the  ascendency  on  a  broader  scale  than  any- 
one could  have  conceived  of  Just  a  year  or 
two.  ago.  It  takes  as  Indisputable  doctrine 
the  desirability  and  even  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  government  to  regulate  business 
on  an  ever-Increasing  scale.  It  has  Its  own 
propagandists  such  as  John  Kermeth  Gal- 
bralth;  its  own  shock  troops,  typified  by 
Ralph  Nader;  and,  as  Is  tjrplcal  with  all  essen- 
tially Ideological  movements.  Its  own  slogan : 
"The  public  Interest." 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  which 
demonstrated  the  degree  to  which  this  new 
ethic  has  managed  to  set  the  limits  of  public 
discourse  concerning  business.  The  author 
wrote  of  what  he  perceived  as  an  unques- 
tioned assumption  on  the  part  of  our  most 
Influential  thinkers;  namely,  that  as  the 
market  Is  "Imperfect  .  .  .  nearly  every  Inter- 
vention to  perfect  the  market  Is  rejected  .  .  . 
It  can  only  be  replaced  by  a  political  market, 
supplemented  by  bureaucratic  Implementa- 
tion." 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  the  high  priest 
of  a  planned  economy,  has  written:  ".  .  .  So- 
cial pressures  buUd  up,  politicians  respond, 
so  the  kinds  of  actions  which  are  required 
get  taken.  The  action  may  be  disguised  by 
the  semantics.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
we  get  around  to  talking  about  planning. 
It  wlU  be  longer,  no  doubt,  before  we  get 
around  to  using  so  obscene  a  word  as  social- 
ism. I  sometimes  use  the  phrase  'social  ac- 
tion." which  Is  more  benign.  Even  talk  about 
Income  redistribution  seems  to  many  people 
still  very  odd  and  dangerous.  But  circum- 
stances are  In  the  saddle,  not  theory  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Galbralth,  I  think  you  will  agree,  has 
at  least  the  virtue  of  bluntness. 

Now  I  want  to  pause  here  to  emphasize 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  underlying  Impor- 
tance of  the  passage  I  have  quoted.  The  au- 
thors take  for  granted  that  the  market  has 
been  rejected,  what  criteria  were  used  to 
judge  Its  alleged  failure,  what  counter- 
charges have  been  made  simply  are  not  even 
alluded  to. 

That  a  distrust  of  business  has  reached 
dangerous  levels  la  to  me  beyond  dispute. 
Last  year  the  Harris  survey  showed  that  77% 
of  those  polled  wanted  the  government  to 


be  "tougher  on  business."  As  recently  as  1966, 
70%  of  the  people  thought  that  business 
was  at  least  striking  a  fair  balance  between 
making  a  profit  and  providing  a  service  to 
the  public:  today,  only  29%  do.  In  1966,  28% 
thought  big  business  was  dangerous  to  our 
way  of  life;  today.  46%  do. 

These  figures,  I  might  add,  were  compiled 
before  the  recent  onslaught  against  the  oil 
companies;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  arena 
In  which  I  believe  we  can  most  clearly  dis- 
cern where  the  new  Impulse  to  regulate  will 
be  leading  us  unless  headed  off  by  those 
who  best  understand  why  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  the  economic  system  that  Is 
under  such  heavy  attack.  But  before  sketch- 
ing some  of  the  wondrous  new  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental Intervention  that  have  been 
spawned  In  Congress  In  response  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  I  think  It  useful  to  try  to  place 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry  In  some  sort  of  non- 
hysterlcal  perspective.  Otherwise  some  of  you 
might  be  Inclined  to  consider  that  Industry 
so  far  outside  the  norms  of  American  busi- 
ness as  to  make  Its  current  tribulations  Ir- 
relevant to  you,  or  to  American  business  8is  a 
whole. 

The  first  part  of  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  to  distinguish  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic operations  within  the  Industry,  for  it  has 
been  the  extraordinary  Impact  of  abnormal 
events  affecting  foreign  operations  during 
the  past  year — primarily  the  awesome  rise  In 
crude  prices  mandated  by  the  Middle  Eastern 
producing  states — that  hM  caused  the  profits 
of  companies  with  major  foreign  holding  to 
rise  to  such  dizzying  heights.  In  point  of  fact, 
about  85%  of  the  "obscene  profits"  referred 
to  by  Senator  Jackson  Lb  directly  attributable 
to  foreign  factors  that,  presumably,  it  Is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to  control, 
short  of  a  return  to  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Placing  the  abnormal  aside,  what  are  the 
major  characteristics  of  an  Industry  that  has 
drawn  such  thunderbolts  of  Congressional 
displeasure?  Speaking  In  terms  of  domestic 
operations  which,  after  all.  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  relevant  to  questions  of  domestic 
policy,  the  industry  Is  divisible  Into  three 
major  activities: 

The  production  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  In 
which  over  4,000  producers  are  currently 
active: 

The  refining  of  petroleum.  In  which  over 
125  firms  are  active;  and 

The  marketing  of  petroleum  products  and 
natural  gas.  which  has  no  less  than  500  com- 
IJCtttors — and  probably  more. 

Looked  at  In  terms  of  concentration,  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  presents  us  with  this 
picture:  the  top  four  companies  account  for 
27.1 '"r  of  crude  oil  production:  24.4 "v  of 
natural  gas  production;  32%  of  refining:  and 
29"^-^   of  marketing. 

If.  In  search  of  more  dramatic  concen- 
trations, we  expand  our  base  to  the  top  eight 
companies  In  each  sirea,  we  find  their  con- 
trol to  range  from  a  low  of  48.3%  in  the  case 
of  natural  gas,  to  a  high  of  56.3  r  in  the 
case  of  refining. 

Thus  the  domestic  oU  and  gas  industry 
Is  not  much  different  from  other  large  Amer- 
ican Industries  except  that  contrary  to  myth, 
whether  viewed  in  terms  of  competition  be- 
tween Its  component  parts  or  between  Inte- 
grated entitles  It  represents  a  significantly 
lower  marfeet  concentration  than  a  number 
of  other  capital-intensive  Industries,  such 
as  steel,  autos  and  aluminum. 

In  terms  of  profitability,  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas  Industry  Is  again  well  within  the 
parameters  of  general  business  experience 
within  this  country.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
the  return  on  Investment  has  averaged 
around  10%.  And  even  though  1973  saw  a 
rise  to  11%  from  the  prior  year's  9.6 'v.  this 
higher  figure  is  still  below  the  average  for 
U.S.  majsufacturlng  companies  generally. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  clear  evidence  at 
this  point  that  domestic  earnings  are  about 
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to  go  Into  orbit.  In  fact,  drowned  out  by 
tbe  headlines  tbat  announced  last  week 
new  record  first  quarter  earnings  for  Tex- 
aco and  Oulf,  was  the  fact  that  although 
their  respective  global  earnings  were  up 
123%  and  76%,  reportedly,  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  their  domestic  earnings  had 
declined  slgnlflc&ntly. 

I  do  not  eruggest.  In  this  thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  Industry,  that  Individual  companies 
here  and  there  may  not  have  colluded  with 
one  another  to  violate  anti-trust  laws  or  to 
take  unconscionable  advantage  of  existing 
shortages.  I  simply  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  have,  and  I  assume  we  have  ample 
laws  on  the  books  to  cope  with  such  situa- 
tions. What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the  indus- 
try is  not  so  clearly  dlstmgulshable  from  all 
other  forms  of  American  corporate  enter- 
prise that  no  responsible  leader  in  American 
Industrj-  can  afTord  to  be  unconcerned  over 
the  shape  of  the  sometlmes-punltlve  and 
always-overly  restrictive  legislation  that  is 
now  being  designed  for  application  to  the 
oil  and  gas  business.  For  whatever  new  pat- 
terns of  control  are  fashioned  today  for  ap- 
plication to  oil  and  gas  companies  will  most 
assuredly  be  available  tomorrow  for  appli- 
cation to  whatever  other  Industry  Is  then 
the  popular  whipping  boy. 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  new  compul- 
sion to  regulate  what  I  nave  observed  over 
the  last  year  or  so,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
new  forma  of  Intervention  that  are  now 
being  seriously  planned. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  I 
have  observed  the  evolution  of  most  of  our 
recent  bills,  and  have  kept  a  weather  eye  on 
related  legislation  being  batched  elsewhere 
m  the  Senate.  I  have  watched  with  awed 
fascination  as  Idea  after  Idea  has  surfaced — 
Ideas  that  Just  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  unthinkable.  Some  of  these 
have  now  been  enacted  Into  law;  others 
would  now  be  law  but  for  Presidential  vetoes: 
and  still  others  are  on  the  drawing  board, 
with  Important  support  from  some  of  the 
most  Influential  members  of  the  Senate. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples. 
The  zeal  to  regulate  ran  wUd  In  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  of  1973,  reported 
out  by  the  Interior  Committee  In  May  of 
last  year,  well  In  advance  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo.  This  legislation  provided  for  man- 
datory allocations  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  regulation  of  prices  In  accordance 
with  arbitrary  standards  written  into  legis- 
lative concrete,  as  often  as  not  without 
benefit  of  hearings.  It  authorized  the  regula- 
tors to  discriminate  as  between  end  users 
without  provision  for  prior  hearings. 

It  prohibited  "exhorbltant  price  Increases" 
without  establishing  criteria  for  deter- 
mining when  prices  were  In  fact  exhorbl- 
tant;  and  It  also  had  the  effect  of  modify- 
ing or  abrogating  existing  contracts.  The 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  In 
short,  is  a  classic  piece  of  arbitrary,  exoes- 
Btve.  and  rigid  regulation  that  has  in  prac- 
tice made  more  dlfBcult  the  incredibly  dllll- 
ciUt  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  It  represents  a  signlUcant  escalation  In 
degree  of  the  kind  of  regulatory  authority  to 
which  too  many  in  buslnees  have  become 
Inured. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  energy  emer- 
gency acts  in  their  various  formtf.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sampling  of  provisions  that  might 
now  be  law  but  tot  the  fact  that  two  Presi- 
dential vetoes  have  been  siutained: 

The  first  version  of  the  Act  wotild  have 
authorized  any  purchaser  of  any  petroleum 
product  to  bring  suit  against  any  seller  for 
the  recovery  of  what  a  Federal  Renegotiation 
Board  subsequently  determined  to  be  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
and  a  windfall  profit.  T^biM  provision  would 
have  been  an  astonishing  invitation  to  law 
suits  acroea  the  nation  as  Individuals  pur- 
chasing gaaoUne  or  beating  all  from  retaU- 
vn,  or  retailers  purchasing  from  wholesal- 


ers, and  so  on  up  the  line,  decided  to  de- 
termine whether  in  their  partlctilar  case  an 
excessive  price  was  charged. 

The  second  Energy  Emergency  BUI,  which 
invoked  price  rollbacks,  also  sought  to  plow 
virgin  regulatory  ground,  m  this  instance, 
the  legislation  presumed  to  establish  a  base 
price  of  96.26  per  barrel  of  domestic  crude 
oil,  while  providing  the  President  with  a 
highly  limited  authority  to  allow  certain  cat- 
egories of  oil  to  be  priced  at  up  to  $7.09  per 
barrel,  but  no  higher — Irrespective  of  future 
circumstances.  This  represented  a  venture 
Into  statutory  price  fixing  that  Is  unparal- 
leled in  our  experience. 

Another  bill  now  under  serious  considera- 
tion Is  truly  awe-lnspinng  in  its  sweep.  I 
speak  of  8.  2782,  which  la  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  information  system. 
It  was  Jointly  Introduced  last  month  by  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Jackson,  and  Is  co-spon- 
sored by  twenty-five  other  Senators  among 
whom  are  a  half  dozen  of  the  Senate's  most 
powerful  men. 

S.  2782  uses  the  cloak  of  verification  of  en- 
ergy data  as  a  carte  blanche  for  the  Federal 
government  to  discover  almost  any  company 
Information  whatsoever  whether  it  has  direct 
bearing  on  energy  or  not.  Part  of  the  motive 
here  is  to  achieve  public  disclosure  of  sources 
of  profits,  resource  reserves,  consiunptlon, 
productivity,  patterns  of  ownership,  capital 
requirements,  and  related  proprietary  infor- 
mation and  trade  secrets.  Here  the  extent  of 
discovery  is  not  limited  to  energy-producing 
companies  alone  but  extends  to  any  company 
which  consumes  significant  amounts  of  en- 
ergy. But  I  think  In  this  case  It  is  best  to  let 
the  bill  speak  for  Itself  as  to  what  its  au- 
thors seek  to  create. 

To  give  you  the  flavor  of  this  remarkable 
proposal,  let  me  quote  from  some  of  its 
provisions: 

Under  the  section  titled  "Inspection  of 
Records;  Subpoenas:  Enforcement  of  Sub- 
poenas", we  find  the  following: 

"The  Administrator  .  .  .  shall  have  right 
of  entry  to  the  real  property  and  access  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  statistics, 
data,  information,  and  records  of  any  com- 
pany, business.  Institution,  establishment, 
or  organization  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
when  the  purpose  of  such  access  is  to  obtain 
or  verify  energy  Information  which  (he  is) 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  obtain." 

And  what  Is  to  be  done  with  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  gather?  For  your  en- 
lightenment, I  shall  now  quote  from  the 
section  entitled  "Classification  of  Informa- 
tion": 

"Energy  Information  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  in  general,  be  classified 
public.  Energy  information  shall  be  classified 
confidential  if  .  .  .  the  company  shows  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  such  In- 
formation constitutes  a  trade  secret  (whose) 
disclosure  .  .  .  would  cause  substantial  harm 
to  the  competitive  position  of  the  company. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  a  sworn  statement  .  .  . 
and  an  affirmative  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor (that  the  Information  Is  otherwise  en- 
titled to  be  held  confidential)  .  .  .  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  classify  public  any  energy 
information  when  he  finds:  1)  such  energy 
information  Is  In  the  possession  of  any  per- 
son not  employed  by  the  company  .  .  .;  or  2) 
the  benefit  to  the  public  mterest  (presum- 
ably as  defined  by  Ralph  Nader)  in  immedi- 
ately claaBlfylng  such  Information  public  out- 
weighs the  demonstrated  harm  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  company.  .  .  ." 

Another  bill  that  is  in  the  final  mark-up 
stage  is  the  Consumer  Energy  Axjt  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. This  bill,  among  other  things,  would  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Power  Commission's  policing 
autlionty  to  all  sales  of  natural  gas,  crude 
oil  and  a  number  of  specified  refined  prod- 
ucts, whether  interstate  or  Intrastate,  such 
pricing  to  be  baaed  not  on  the  Interactions 


of  the  marketplace,  but  on  the  public  utility 
concept  of  cost  plus  a  fair  return.  This  leg- 
islation would  also  create  a  Federal  OU  and 
Gas  Corporation  to  explore  for  and  produce 
oil  and  natural  gas  on  Federal  lands  so  as  to 
be  able  to  establish  standards  of  enlightened 
management  In  the  public  Interest  by  which 
to  measure  the  performance  of  those  com- 
panies continuing  to  operate  In  the  private 
sector. 

Let  me  make  final  reference  to  a  bill  that 
Is  still  In  the  process  of  gestation,  as  It  sug- 
gests the  extent  to  which  some  Infiuentlal 
members  of  Congress  «tfe  now  prepared  to  go 
on  Imposing  Federal  direction  on  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  province  of  pri- 
vate management  and  shareholders.  I  speak 
of  a  Corporate  Chartering  BUl.  Prom  all  ac- 
counts It  would  require  a  Federal  Charter 
for  all  energy  companies  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  their  continuing  to  do  business 
la  the  United  States.  To  obtain  such  a  char- 
ter, the  company  would  be  required  to  dis- 
close any  and  all  Information  requested  of 
It  by  a  Federal  Chartering  Board.  Then  If  the 
Botird  found  the  public  interest  would  be 
served.  It  would  grant  a  charter. 

The  bUl  reportedly  also  provides  for  "pub- 
lic" members  to  be  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  chartered  companies  with  an 
unrestricted  right  of  access  to  all  company 
records  and  a  duty  to  Initiate  suits  against 
the  company  to  enjoin  it  from  taking  cer- 
tain actions  not  In  the  public  interest. 

This  completes  my  rather  general  overview 
of  what  one  industry  is  now  facing  because 
It  has  been  Judged  not  to  be  acting  in  the 
public  Interest  by  the  upholders  of  the  new 
regulatory  ethic.  I  submit  that  the  pattern 
of  federal  encroachment  that  is  apparent  in 
this  package  of  energy  bills  and  proposals 
ought  to  be  of  as  great  concern  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  it  is  to  the  membership  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  For  what 
is  at  stake  Is  not  the  fate  of  one  industry,  but 
the  very  life  of  our  economic  system  as  we 
have  known  it. 

For  years,  now,  too  many  American  busi- 
nessmen have  been  excessively  parochial  In 
their  concern  for  legislation.  They  have 
sought  and  welcomed  special  favors;  they 
have  grown  comfortable  with  regulations 
that  sex^e  to  protect  some  businesses  from 
the  hazards  of  a  truly  competitive  environ- 
ment. Too  many  have  shown  a  remarkable 
lack  of  concern  over  the  gradual  erosion  of 
the  conditions  which  allow  a  free  economy  to 
function.  Too  many  actually  welcomed  the 
Imposition  of  the  first  wage  and  price  con- 
trols In  our  history. 

"Hie  time  has  come  for  a  display  of  true 
statesmanship  within  the  American  buslneai 
commtxnity.  The  time  has  come  when  those 
who  understand  our  economic  system,  thoee 
who  have  confidence  in  It,  those  who  know 
It  has  been  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
system  tor  the  organization  of  human  re- 
sourcee  for  the  satisfaction  of  hvunan  needs. 
to  begin  thinking  about  protecting,  that 
system  rather  than  protecting  narrow'busl- 
ness  interests. 

This  means  that  every  member  of  this 
Chamber  must  become  as  concerned  over 
the  thrust  of  ciurent  energy  legislation  as 
those  who  are  Intended  to  be  its  immediate 
victims.  This  means  that  the  American  busi- 
ness community  must  become  more  directly 
conoemed  over  the  general  level  of  public 
appreciation  of  how  our  system  works.  This 
means  that  great  resources  of  American  biu- 
Iness  should  l>e  Joined  together — for  the 
good  of  the  countey — In  an  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  that  Is  now  running  so  discemlbly 
against  the  basic  concepts  of  a  free  press  and 
competitive  capitalistic  system. 

But  bow  is  tbU  to  be  done?  First  of  all 
representatives  of  every  sector  of  American 
business  must  begin  lobbying  now  for  the 
presentation  of  the  free  enterprise  system; 
they  must  seek  to  preserve  and  strengttun 
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the  economic  and  governmental  envlrtm- 
ment  In  which  our  economic  system  can 
best  flourish.  Thej  mvist  learn  to  spot  legis- 
lation that  promises  to  establish  new  pat- 
terns of  federal  regulation  or  control  on 
any  sector  of  American  business  is  not  Justi- 
fied by  a  clearly  identUlable  public  need, 
they  must  try  to  block  it  by  coordinating 
and  mobilizing  the  vast  resources  repre- 
sented by  American  business.  By  resources, 
I  mean  not  Just  money,  but  the  experience 
and  energy  represented  by  Its  management, 
and  most  particularly,  by  that  pocd  of  po- 
litically sophisticated  and  knowledgeable 
man  and  women  who  represent  every  seg- 
ment of  American  business  here  in  Wasti- 
Ington.  These  men  and  women  ought  to  be 
directed  to  lobby  against  the  adoption  of 
any  legislation,  whoever  it  directly  effects, 
that  establishes  new  precedents  dangero\is 
to  our  economic  system;  and  In  the  process, 
they  can  help  our  legislators  achieve  a  more 
accurate  understanding  of  how  our  economic 
system  operates,  and  why  left  substantially 
alone  it  will  continue  to  serve  the  greater 
public  Interest. 

One  thing  American  businessmen  cannot 
any  longer  afford  to  do,  and  that  is  to  stand 
idly  by.  They  must  gain  a  new  recognition 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  American  in- 
dustry. It  means  that  every  businessman 
must  see  a  threat  to  one  as  a  threat  to  all. 

Or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  John  Dunne: 
"Ask  not  for  whom  the  regulatory  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee." 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  May  1,  1974,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing niles  for  the  committee: 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, That,  pursuant  to  subjection  (3)  of 
rule  XXV,  as  amended,  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (S.  Res.  180,  Slst  Cong.. 
3d  sess..  agreed  to  February  1,  1960)  a  quo- 
r\im  of  the  conunlttee.  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony  shall  consist  of  one  Senator  of 
said  committee. 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, That  the  committee  shall  not  take  any 
action  with  respect  to  any  report  pertain- 
ing to  an  Inquiry  or  Investigation  conducted 
by  any  subcommittee,  unless,  at  least  one 
day  before  such  action  is  taken,  a  copy  of 
Buch  report  Is  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  committee.  If,  within  24  hours  after  a 
copy  of  any  such  report  has  been  furnished 
to  any  member  as  herein  provided,  the  mem- 
ber shall  request  that  action  be  deferred 
thereon,  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the 
committee  on  the  report  prior  to  the  14th 
day  after  the  day  on  which  the  report  was 
furnished  to  the  member  or  members  re- 
questing the  deferral,  unless  an  earlier  date 
Is  specified  by  such  member  or  members. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 
a  copy  of  any  report  may  be  furnished  to  a 
member  by  (1)  delivery  to  the  member,  or 
(2)  delivery  to  the  office  of  the  member  dur- 
ing office  hours. 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, That  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee shall,  during  the  93d  Congress,  con- 
tinue Its  practice  of  conducting  a  hearing  In 
executive  session  with  each  witness  it  sub- 
penas,  prior  to  any  hearing  of  such  witness 
in  open  session. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  EDWARD 
W.  BROOKE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  advocated  and  supported  legisla- 
tion to  require  disclosure  by  Members  of 


the  Congress  of  their  financial  holdings 
and  sources  of  income.  Such  efforts  have 
not  succeeded.  Thus,  I  have  decided  to 
make  a  public  disclosure  of  my  holdings. 
In  considering  how  I  might  best  do  this, 
I  have  been  conscious  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  as  well  as  the  basic  rights 
of  privacy  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  families. 

In  1963,  when  I  assumed  the  office  of 
attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  I  discontinued  my  law 
practice.  Since  then,  as  attorney  gen- 
eral and  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  not  prac- 
ticed law,  nor  have  I  been  associated  with 
any  law  firm. 

I  do  not  presently  have  any  interest  in 
a  private  business  firm.  The  principal 
source  of  my  income  since  1967  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  my  salary.  That  salary  was  $30,000 
annually  from  January  3,  1967,  to  March 
1.  1969,  and  $42,500  annually  since.  The 
major  supplement  to  my  salary  has  been 
from  lecture  fees  and  published  articles. 
That  supplementary  Income  has  aver- 
aged $13,654.52  in  the  7  years  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  In  addition,  I 
have  also  realized  for  the  past  7  years 
income  totaling  $10,523.12  from  trustee 
and  director  fees.  My  total  supplemen- 
tary income  from  all  of  these  sources  has 
averaged  $15,157.82  per  year  for  the  past 
7  years. 

In  addition,  I  receive  rental  income 
from  the  properties  I  own  on  the  islands 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  and  St. 
Martin,  French  West  Indies.  I  began 
renting  the  Martha's  Vineyard  prop- 
erty in  1969  and  the  gross  income  be- 
fore expenses  from  that  property  for 
the  past  5  years  has  averaged  $1,993  per 
year.  I  began  renting  the  St.  Martin 
property  in  1970  and  the  gross  income 
before  expenses  from  that  property  for 
the  past  4  years  has  averaged  $7,824.34. 
I  presently  own  the  following  stocks 
with  market  quotations  as  of  May  2, 1974. 
During  the  7  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  my  dividend  income  during  this 
period  has  averaged  $291.23  per  year. 
(Value  as  of  market  quotations.  May  a,  1974) 
Shares  and  stock: 

200  Pan  Am  Sulphur $3,375.00 

100  Fairtex    MUls 250.00 

2,000      Earl  Graves  Publishing—    2. 260. 00 

103         Columbia  Pictures 270.88 

216         Image   Systems 343.00 

1,100      Lewron  TV 187.60 

100         Fotomat 887.60 

6.064      New  Jersey  Life 4.162.12 

3.675      Rem     Win     Development 

Corp. 46.600.00 

1.000      Great  Lakes  Silver  Mines.  SO.  00 

2,000       Omega  Alpha 1.500.00 

105         General    Felt   &   7   con  v. 

•100  bonds 687.76 

1.000      Shareholders  Capitol 312.60 

16,000    Unicom   39,376.00 


99,499.76 

My  home  at  535  Beacon  Street,  New- 
ton, Mass.,  was  purchased  on  January  4, 
1963  for  $38,500.  The  original  mortgage 
In  the  amount  of  $30,000  is  held  by  the 
Boston  Pive  Cents  Savings  Bank. 

Two  houses  and  land  at  32-34  Nash- 
awena  Park,  Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vine- 
3rard,  Mass.  were  purchased  on  July  1, 
1958  for  $18,000.  The  original  mortgage 
in  the  amount  of  $15,000  was  held  by 


Anna  V.  Jeffers  and  later  transferred  to 
the  Wareham  Savings  Bank  on  May  25. 
1965.  This  mortgage  was  refinanced  on 
December  26,  1969  for  $86,000  with  the 
South  Boston  Savings  Bank. 

A  house — LaBatterle — at  Friar's  Bay, 
St.  Martin,  French  West  Indies,  together 
with  personalty,  and  10  acres  of  land  in 
Riley  Hill  were  purchased  ol  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969  for  $190,000.  This  property 
was  financed  by  a  personal  loan  from  the 
Commonwealth  National  Bank  on  De- 
cember 26,  1969  In  the  amount  of  $125,- 
000  and  with  proceeds  from  the  afore- 
mentioned mortgage  on  the  Oak  Bluffs 
Martha's  Vineyard  property. 

A  duplex  apartment — cooperative — at 
2500  Virginia  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
was  purchased  on  October  5.  1972  for 
$67,500,  subject  to  an  existing  mortgage 
in  the  amount  of  $24,528.57  held  by  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Since  I  have  no  Intention  of  hquldating 
any  of  these  holdings,  I  am  unable  to 
state  their  present  or  future  market 
yaltie. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  Grenocide  Convention 
would  clarify  any  doubts  other  nations 
have  on  how  the  United  States  stands 
on  the  issue  of  genocide.  For  the  past  25 
years,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  delayed  smy 
direct  action  on  this  treaty.  There  can 
be  no  compromising  or  wavering  when 
it  comes  time  to  take  a  stand  on  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

As  the  first  human  rights  treaty  signed 
by  the  United  Nations.  It  was  passed 
unanimously,  due  to  the  tremendous  sup- 
port given  by  our  country.  An  entire  gen- 
eration has  grown  to  maturity  since  the 
UJ^.  passed  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Iron- 
ically, the  United  States  has  not  ratified 
this  humanitarian  treaty.  Immediate 
consideration  and  passage  will  answer 
the  questions  raised  by  our  fsulure  to  act. 
On  an  issue  as  important  as  genocide  the 
United  States  should  make  its  position 
clear.  We  absolutely  oppose  genocide. 
The  American  people's  support  of  all  at- 
tempts to  prevent  genocide  would  be 
shown  by  Senate  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 


senator  bentsen's  testtmony 
on  the  need  for  increased 
agriclt:.tural  research 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  <Mt.  Bentsen)  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
testified  on  the  need  for  increased  agri- 
cultural research  to  meet  worldwide  de- 
mand for  food.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  made  an  excellent 
case  for  expanded  agricultural  research, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  the  entire  Senate.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  in  this  time  of  worldwide  food 
shortages  and  increased  demand  for 
American  agricultural  products  the  ad- 
ministration is  actually  reducing  agri- 
cultural research.  The  personnel  of  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service  has 
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been  reduced  by  almost  10  percent  since 
1970.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Nation's  prosperity  and  the  current  huge 
contribution  that  agriculture  makes  to 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  Is  due 
to  the  greatly  expanded  prodactlvlty  of 
the  American  farmers  In  the  past  few 

Late  in  1973,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr. 
Ash.  and  his  assistants  met  with  me,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  to  discuss  the  com- 
mittee's budget  priorities  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  We  told  Mr.  Ash  that  we  felt  that 
there  should  be  increased  funding  In  two 
areas:  First,  rural  development;  sec- 
ond, agricultural  research.  I  had  hoped 
that  our  recommendations  would  be 
seriously  considered.  The  President's 
budget  does  provide  for  a  small  increase 
in  the  budget  for  agricultural  research, 
but  it  is  only  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  inflated  cost  of  research  materials, 
buildings,  equipment  and  salaries  of  re- 
search personnel. 

Mr  President,  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  realize  substantial  savings 
in  the  farm  program.  Secretary  Butz 
has  testified  that  this  year's  total  USDA 
budget  will  reflect  a  reduction  of  $3.4 
billion  In  subsidy  payments  aa  compared 
with  the  1973  budget.  It  woulct  seem  that 
It  would  be  wise  to  use  at  least  a  part 
of  these  savings  from  subsidy  payments 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  American  agri- 
culture and  in  the  future  of  the  con- 
sumer of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  Senator  from  Texas  has  made 
this  point  eloquently  and  I  commend  his 
statement  to  the  attention  of  fhe  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Lthe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Senator  Lloyd  BiiNTSEN  Be- 
fore THE  Appropriatidns  So^committee 
ON  AcaictrLTURK,  April  24.  1974  • 

A.  Rising  food  prices.  i 

1.  40%  fear  food  shortage  wJthltt  10  years. 

2.  Food  Inflation  affecting  whol^  economy. 

B.  Success  of  agriculture  res^rcU  In  In- 
creasing productivity 

1   Hybrid  corn. 

2.  Egg  production. 

3.  Milk  production 

4  Meater  hogs 
3  Meater  chicken  and  beef.         \ 

C.  De-emphasls  In  agriculture  (^search. 

1.  10  Vf  of  budget  In  1955,  2.5  %  today. 

2.  ICc  reduction  In  manpower* 

3.  Same  research  capability  as  H  years  ago. 

4.  Administrations  intent  to  reduce 
budget. 

D.  Proposal  of  Director's  budget. 

1.  Increase  of  $27,000,000  ov<ir  the  Presi- 
dent's 

2.  Action  oriented,  not  Jtist  ooet  of  living 
Increase 

3.  Detailed  programs  for  Increasing  re- 
search for  the  major  food  crops  and  live- 
stock. 

4.  Forest  research  and  rural  defelopment. 

5  Legislation  involved  Is  Hat<^.  Mclntlre- 
Stennls.  Rural  Development  Actiof  1972.  and 
Public  Law  89-106  (special  grant*) . 

E.  Feasible. 

1.  $3 '2  billion  has  been  trlnrui»d  from  the 
USDA.  budget  since  1972. 


\ 


P.  Summary. 

1.  Act  now  to  benefit  consumer. 
Mr.  Cb&lrmau,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Subcommittee.  I  am  here  to  plead  a  case  on 
behalf  of  the  American  consumer  and  ask 
this  Committee  to  take  steps  to  increase  our 
farm  productivity  and  bring  down  food 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  one  time  this  country 
was  known  as  the  "Land  of  Plenty".  How- 
ever, In  tb}  last  year,  headlines  have  not 
told  of  plenty,  but  of  shortages  and  feared 
shortages,  of  price  freezes  lifted,  of  angry 
consumers,  of  irritated  and  confused  farm- 
era,  and  of  devaluations  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  This  situation  has  brought 
at  a  minimum  genuine  concern  and  at  a 
maximum,  bewilderment  to  the  minds  of 
Americans.  It  la  no  wonder  that  In  face  of 
these  headlines,  a  recent  study  has  revealed 
that  40%  of  our  populaton  fear  a  serious 
food  shortage  in  this  Country  within  the 
next  10  years 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  Is  very  seri- 
ous. For  the  first  time  In  years  the  percent- 
age of  the  family  budget  being  spent  on 
food  has  Increased  This  fact  has  sent  reper- 
cussions all  through  our  economy.  It  Is  a 
warning  that  we  In  Congress  must  review 
what  has  kept  our  food  costs  down  In  the 
past,  and  increase  our  efforts  to  return  to 
the  days   of   plentiful,   economical   food. 

One  of  our  greatest  assets  In  maintaining 
low  food  prices  has  been  the  unsurpassed 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer,  aided 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  agricultural  effort 
of  this  country.  It  Is  research  that  has  given 
our  farmers  the  knowledge  and  expertise  to 
be  able  to  produce  plentiful  quantities  of 
food. 

Past  examples  of  our  agricultural  research 
accomplishments  are  dramatic : 

Through  the  development  of  hybrid  corn, 
and  related  production  practices.  National 
corn  yields  have  doubled  In  the  last  16  years. 
Yearly  egg  production  has  Increased  from 
200  to  300  eggs  per  hen  due  to  research 
effortfi 

Milk  production  per  dairy  cow  has  In- 
creased 50%  In  the  last  15  years  due  to  ad- 
vances in  genetic  research,  animal  nutrition 
and  management. 

The  hog  has  been  completely  re-deslgned 
so  that  the  average  yield  of  lard  per  hog  has 
dropped  27 'T  while  red  meat  has  Increased 
11'"-. 

The  poultry  Industry  Increased  Its  produc- 
tion and  efficiency  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer. 

The  poultry  broiler  was  unknown  forty 
years  ago.  but  after  extensive  research,  it  Is 
now  the  basis  for  a  plentiful,  economical 
supply  of  chicken. 

In  addition,  the  productivity  spawned  by 
research  has  enabled  this  country  to  greatly 
expand  Its  export  effort. 

Prom  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
U.S.  wheit  crop  is  now  expKirted.  one-fifth  of 
our  corn,  about  one-third  of  our  cotton,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  our  soybean  crop. 
Our  exports  of  farm  products  added  $17.7 
blUlon  fe>  our  balance  of  payments  In  the 
calendar  year  1973.  These  export."*  have  played 
a  large  part  In  helping  eraise  our  trade 
deficit  and  stabilize  the  dollar 

Thus  our  country's  Investment  In  agricul- 
tural research  and  developments  systems  has 
paid  off  In  abundant  and  low  cost  food  for 
consumers  at  home  and  In  outstanding  com- 
mercial gains  In  world  trade. 

These  successes  are  dramatic,  but  they 
have  lulled  this  country  Into  taking  Its  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  research  for  grant- 
ed The  emphasis  on  research  In  recent  years 
has  decreased,  and  It  ts  a  disturbing  fact 

Mr  Chairman  in  1955,  10  7 '"r  of  the  total 
X7.S.D.A.  budget  was  expended  In  research 
and  development.  In  1973,  only  2.5'".  of  the 
USD  A.  budget  was  marked  for  research. 
This  is  a  dramatic  reduction  and  would  have 


been  even  worse  had  not  the  Congress,  on 
the  wise  recommendation  of  this  Committee 
Increased  the  1973  R&D  figures  over  what 
the  present  Administration  had  recom- 
mended. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  emphasis  of  Agricultural  research 
Is  the  fact  that  due  to  the  policies  of  the 
current  Administration,  the  personnel  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Research  Service  has 
been  reduced  by  almost  lO'r  since  1970.  This 
personnel  reduction  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  our  funding  of  agriculture  research  has 
not  kept  pace  with  Inflation,  has  forced  our 
research  effort  to  remain  stagnant  at  roughly 
1960  levels — fourteen  years  behind  with  to- 
day's skyrocketing  food  prices! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  jjolnt  a  chart  which  demon- 
strates how  our  expenditures  for  agricultural 
research  have  not  kept  i>ace  with  Inflation. 
(Chart  not  printed  in  Record.) 
In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  last  year's 
budget,  the  Administration  Indicated  that  It 
La  their  long-range  goal  to  continue  to  re- 
duce the  spending  on  Agriculture  research 
I  quote  from  the  President's  1974  budget 
where   It  stated   the   intention   to: 

"CurtaU  anticipated  growth  In  agricul- 
tural extension  programs  and  reduce  Federal 
support  for  agricultural  research  of  primar- 
ily local  benefit  and  low  National  priority." 
The  definitions  of  this  phrase  are  subject 
to  question,  but  It  is  my  position  that  we 
In  Congress  must  not  allow  the  research  that 
can  lower  our  food  prices  to  be  caught  la 
this  philosophy. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  about  the 
question  of  whether  we  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce as  abundantly  as  we  have  In  the  past 
Ftor  a  great  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  blessed  with  favorable  moisture 
for  bountiful  crops.  But  this  could  change, 
like  It  has  In  Africa.  In  fact,  recently  several 
scientists  have  begun  warning  that  the 
world's  weather  Is  changing  and  that  ade- 
quate rainfall  could  become  a  critical  prob- 
lem across  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  clear  de-emphasls  of 
agriculture  and  the  Increasing  problems  In 
meeting  our  food  demands  are  very  disturb- 
ing and  I  appear  before  you  today  with  the 
plea  that  we  In  Congress  hear  the  cry  of 
the  consumer  and  Increase  our  emphasis  on 
Agriculture  Research  in  an  effort  to  bring 
down  food  prices  and  to  prevent  drastic  food 
shortages. 

There  Is  an  effective  plan  to  do  this  In  the 
form  of  a  proposed  budget  which  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Stage  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  have  proposed.  The  Directors  care- 
fully analyzed  their  ongoing  research  pro- 
grams In  the  line  with  the  Nation's  research 
needs  and  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  budget  for  1975  which  would 
provide  the  appropriate  funding  needed  to 
attack  the  problems  which  face  America's  ag- 
riculture. Yet  the  budget  recently  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  reflects  very 
little  of  their  input.  Instead,  the  President's 
Is  a  "buslness-as-usual"  budget,  one  which 
does  not  seem  adequate  to  accomplish  what 
must  be  done  through  research  to  provide 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  with  adequate  In- 
comes without  spiralling  food  prices  for  our 
consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [jermlt  me  to  provide  to 
the  Committee  and  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  1975  Federal  budget  for  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  research  as  proposed  by 
the  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
perimental Stations.  It  Is  an  actlon-orlented 
research  budget,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  com- 
pare their  request  with  specific  Items  In  the 
Executive  Budget  where  appropriate. 

The  directors  of  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  land  grant 
colleges  support  the  following  changes — In- 
creases— m  Federal  support  for  research- 
fiscal  year  1975 : 
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Batcb  Act  (PXi.  84-352  as  amended  1955)  : 
1974  Appropriation 970,104,000 


Increases  for  1976: 

Cost  of  conducting  research.  4.071.000 

Research  program  expansion.  21,063,000 

GSRS  (USDA)  AdmliUstratlon.  754,000 


Total  Hatch  Increase 25,  888,  (KX) 


1975 — Total    Hatch 

requested    96,  092,  (XX) 

Mclntyre-Stennls  (forestry  research)  : 

1974  Apprc^rlatlon «6,  203,000 

Increase  for  1976 : 

Cost  ot  conducting  research..  372,  000 

Research  program  expansion.  1,884,000 


Total  McIntlre-StenxUs 
Increase  

1976 — Total   requested... 

Specific    arants     (PX..     8&- 
106): 
1974  Appropriation 

Increase  Requested 


3.  256,  000 


8,  459,  000 


700.000 
3.081,000 

3.781.000 


1975 — Total  Requested.. 
Special    grants— colleges    of 
1800    (PX.  8»-106)  : 
1974  Appropriation 10.  883.  000 


Increases  for  1076: 
Cost  of  conducting  research. 
Research  program  expansion. 

Total  Increase  (1890)... 


663.000 
1.884.000 

2.  537,  000 


1975— Total  Requested.. 
Rural    Development    Act    of 
1972   (PX.  M-419): 
1974  Appropriation 

Increases  for  1975: 
Cost  of  conducting  research. 
Research  program  expansion. 
CSRS    (USDA)     administra- 
tion   

Total     Rural     Develop- 
ment Increase 


1976 — Total  requested. 


13, 420, 000 


1,600,000 


80,000 
2,086,000 

86,000 


3, 368,  000 
3,  768.  000 


Total  requested  1976 *  126, 900, 000 

•  Includes  $490,000  Federal  Administration. 

Increases  requested  from  Federal  sources — 
CSRS— In  support  of  agricultural,  forestry, 
home  economics  and  rural  development  re- 
search at  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  forestry  schools,  colleges  of  1890 
and  Tuskegee  for  fiscal  1975. 

HATCK 

A.  Increased  cost  of  conducting  research 
(6%  of  fiscal  year  74  apprc^rUtlon),  $4,071,- 
000. 

3.  CSRS  Administration.  $764,000. 
C.  Program  response  to  urgent  needs,  $21.- 
063,000. 

1.  Improvement  of  environmental  quality 
wid  conservation  of  natural  resources.  $4  - 
847,0000. 

a.  Waste  management  and  ntUlzation. 
$1,450,000. 

b.  Reduction  of  pollution  from  chemicals 
used  In  agriculture,  $1,450,000. 

c.  Improved  management  and  oonaervatlon 
practices  to  reduce  runoff  and  erosion. 
•1.747,000. 

2.  More  efficient  crop  production  through 
new  and  Improved  high  yielding,  better  qual- 
ity disease  and  Insect  resistant  varieties, 
product  quality  Improvement  and  Improved 
production  management  practices  and  mar- 
keting. $6,811,000. 

a.  Com,  $906,000. 

b.  Soybeans,  $1,450,000. 

C.  Oraln  sorghum.  $644,000. 


d.  Wheat,  $830,000. 

e.  Forages,  $906,000. 

f.  Cotton.  $1,025,(X)0. 

g.  Fruits,  $575,000. 
h.  Vegetables,  $575,000. 

3.  More  efficient  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
duction through  Improved  disease  and  Insect 
control,  reproduction,  product  quality  Im- 
provement and  production  management  sys- 
tems and  marketing.  $6,814,000. 

a.  Beef,  $3,262,000. 

b.  Dairy,  $906,00a. 

c.  Poultry,  $906,000. 

d.  Swine.  $1,450,000. 

e.  Sheep,  $290,000. 

4.  Himiian  nutrition  and  food  safety, 
$2,791,000. 

a.  Improved  nutritional  quality  of  crops 
and  livestock  products,  $800,(X)0. 

b.  Protecting  food  from  mycotoxlns  and 
other  natural  occurring  contaminants. 
$800,000. 

c.  New  and  Improved  food  products  for 
domestic  and  export  markets,  $600,(X>0. 

d.  Nutritional  requirements  of  people, 
$591,000. 

Total— Hatch,  $25,888,000. 

M'IMTTRX-STENNIS 

A.  Increased  cost  of  conducting  research 
(6%  of  FY  74  appropriation) ,  $372,000. 

B.  Prograim  response  to  iu"gent  needs, 
$1,884,000. 

1.  More  efficient  forest  management  prac- 
tices, $652,000. 

2.  New  and  Improved  use  of  forest  mate- 
rials, $652,000. 

3.  Improved  biological  efficiency  adapted  to 
soUs  and  climatic  conditions,  $580,000. 

Total— Mclntyre-Stennls.  $2,256,000. 
Specific  Grants  to  Further  USDA  Programs 
Public  Law  89-106: 

1.  Pest  management  systems  Including 
weeds.  Insects  and  diseases,  $544,000. 

2.  Unique  approaches  to  solving  the  energy 
crisis  In  rural  America,  $812,000. 

3".  Land  use,  $725,000. 

4.  Transportation  and  marketing  problems 
of  agricultural  and  forestry  products, 
$1,000,000. 

Total — Specific  Qrants,  $3,081,000. 
Special  Orants  at  CoUegee  1890  and  Tuske- 
gee Public  Law  89-106: 

A.  Increased  cost  of  conducting  research 
(6%  of  FY  74  approprUtlon).  $663,000. 

B.  Program  response  to  urgent  needs, 
$1,884,000. 

Total— SpecUl  Grants,  $2,637,000. 
Rural  Development: 

A.  Increased  cost  of  conducting  research 
(6%  of  FY  74  appropriation),  $86,000. 

B.  Program  response  to  urgent  needs 
$2,086,000. 

C.  CSRS  Administration,  $88,000. 
Total — Rural  development.  $2,258,000. 
Total     Increase     In     program     stipoort 

$36,020,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  appropriations  under  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  In  the  President's  budget 
provides  for  Increased  funds  to  only  meet 
increased  costs  of  conducting  research,  and 
as  are  required  to  be  set  aside  for  Federal 
administration.  No  additional  funds  for  ex- 
panding the  research  effort  of  the  State 
AgrlciUtural  Experimental  Stations  are  in- 
cluded under  this  authorization.  However, 
the  Directors  of  these  stations  have  proposed! 
and  I  endorse,  additional  funding  of  $21,- 
844,000  tmder  this  authwlzatlon.  They  have 
indicated  the  topics  which  they  feel  need 
to  be  more  adequately  studied. 

These  Include: 

1.  An  expanded  research  effort  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  our  natural  re- 
sources of  soil,  water  and  air  as  it  relates 
to  agricultural  forestry.  Research  to  be  un- 
dertaken will  Include  waste  management  and 
utUlsaUon,  especiaUy  as  concerned  with  ani- 
mal production  systems;  studies  concerned 
with  the  reduction  of  pollution  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  chemicals  in  agriculture,  and 


research  on  Improved  management  and  con- 
servation practices  to  reduce  runoff  and  ero- 
sion, thus  protecting  our  soils  and  water 
supplies.  Funds  requested  are  $4,647,000  for 
this  area  of  work.  In  comparison,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  provide  for  any  ex- 
pansion of  effort  In  this  area  under  this 
authorization. 

2.  An  expanded  research  effort  designed  to 
study  more  efficient  methods  and  provide 
8ui>erlor  materials  for  crop  production.  To 
be  Investigated  are  new  and  improved  high 
yielding,  better  quality  disease  and  insect 
resistant  varieties,  improved  production, 
management  and  marketing  practices.  Em- 
phasis would  be  on  major  crops  Including 
com,  soybeans,  grain  sorghum,  wheat,  forage 
crops,  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $6,811,000  Is  requested  to  ex- 
pand this  effort.  In  comparison,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  provide  for  any  ex- 
pansion of  effort  in  this  area  under  thU 
authorization. 

3.  An  expanded  research  effort  to  provide 
our  country  with  more  efficient  livestock  and 
I>oultry  production  through  Improved  disease 
and  Insect  control.  Improved  reproductive  ef- 
ficiency. Improved  product  quality,  and  Im- 
provement in  production  management  sys- 
tems and  marketing.  Included  would  be  In- 
vestigations on  beef,  dairy  products,  poultry 
and  j)oultry  products,  and  swine  and  sheep 
problems.  An  appropriation  of  $6,814,000  Is 
requested.  In  comparison,  the  President's 
budget  again  does  not  provide  for  any  ex- 
pansion of  effort  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  portion  of  the  budget, 
and  the  one  described  Just  before  It,  are 
perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
total  proposed  budget.  It  Is  these  sections 
that  are  most  vital  to  fund  In  order  to 
Increase  our  farm  productivity.  And 
It  must  be  our  goal  to  Increase  productivity 
in  order  to  lower  production  costs  and  in 
turn  lower  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer. 
Also  Included  In  the  Director's  budget  Is  a 
research  effort  on  human  nutrition  and  food 
safety  to  expand  the  work  in  nutritional 
quality  of  crops  and  livestock  products,  pro- 
tecting our  food  from  mycotoxlns  and  other 
naturally  occurring  contaminants,  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  food  products  for 
domestic  use  and  for  export  markets,  and  to 
more  fully  tinderstand  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  people.  An  appropriation  of 
$2,791,000  Is  recommended  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  otir  Nation  also  needs  ex- 
panded research  efforts  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  forest  related  products  such  as 
Itimber  and  jjaper.  The  Mclntyre-Stennls  Act 
was  passed  to  enable  an  expanded  research 
effort  In  this  Important  area.  I  note  that  the 
President's  proposed  budget  provides  only 
funds  to  theoretically  offset  the  Increased 
cost  of  doing  research  which  face  the  par- 
ticipating schools.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
Increase  these  funds  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  scientists  and 
administrators  Involved:  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1,884,000  BO  that  research  can  be 
expanded  on  more  efficient  forest  manage- 
ment practices  new  and  Improved  uses  of 
forest  materials,  and  to  improve  the  bio- 
logical efficiency  of  forest  trees  In  their 
adaptation  to  diverse  soil  and  cllmatlo 
conditions.  This  Is  Important,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  view  of  the  lumber  shortage  this  cotintry 
Is  facing.  Just  behind  the  need  for  economical 
food  Is  the  critical  need  for  affordable  hous- 
ing. And  affordable  housing  Is  an  impos- 
sibility unless  we  can  keep  limiber  prices 
affordable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law  89-106  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  sjjeclfic 
grants  to  further  the  program  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Under  this  authorization,  the  President's 
proposed  1975  budget  carries  $3,6(K).(X>0  \n 
funds  for  projects  on  environmental  quality, 
food  and  nutrition,  soybean,  beef  and  poric 
production.  Mr.  Chairman,  though  the  Di- 
rector's budget  does  not  contain  these  funds 
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In  the  form  of  grants,  and  I  unyiot  adverse 
to  these  special  grants.  Rather,^!  feel  that 
these  topics  are  most  suitable  fubjecte  for 
research  under  the  Hatch  apfroprlatlon  : 
That  It  would  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  additional  Hatch  fu^ds  which  I 
have  outlined  to  this  Commltt^  earlier  In 
my  testimony.  At  the  same  tlmoi  I  bring  to 
the  Committee's  attention  some  tt>plcs  which 
the  Direotors  of  the  State  AgiKmltural  Ex- 
perimental Stations  have  propoted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Incli^ion  under 
this  authorization.  \ 

They  include:  | 

Research  on  unique  approacl^  towards 
solving  the  energy  crisis  in  rurali  America — 
$812,000.  research  on  Land  Use — ^25,000.  re- 
search on  transportation  systems  knd  trans- 
portation pnsblems  as  they  relate  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  and  forfstry  prod- 
ucts— •1,000.000.  I 

Please  note  that  the  Director's  H|idget  con- 
tains a  lower  appropriation  for  grants  be- 
cause it  proposes  much  of  the  saxtie  research 
under  the  Hatch  Act  appropriations.  This 
enables  each  project  to  be  benefited  by  the 
required  State  matching  funds. 

The  Director's  also  project  research  on  pest 
management  systems  including  weeds.  In- 
sects and  diseases,  an  item  also  Included  In 
the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  funds  are  appropriated  un- 
der Public  Law  89-106  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  distribute  to  the  Land  Orant 
Colleges  of  1890  and  Tuskegee  Institute  In 
support  of  their  research  programs  in  agrl- 
cultxire.  The  proposed  1975  budget  provides 
new  monies  to  cover  the  Increased  costs  of 
doing  research  but  provides  for  no  expan- 
sion of  their  research  efTorts.  I  reoonunend 
to  you  that  •1.884.000  In  additional  funds  be 
provided  these  Institutions  In  line  with  the 
expanded  research  effort  which  they  have 
projected  to  undertake.  Bdr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  may  I  insert  for  the  Record  Infor- 
mation on  how  theee  funda  are  to  be  uti- 
lized : 

DUtTibution  of  funds  research  request, 
colleges  of  1890-1975  budget 

Research    program    and    code    and    topic: 

Funds 

1.03 — Water  and  water  sheds $14, 000 

1X>4 — Environmental   quality 67,000 

2.08 — Alternate  uses  of  (forested) 

land   64,000 

8.01 — Com   16,000 

8.02 — Oraln   sorghum 8,000 

8.06 — Soybeans 321,000 

8.10 — CoUon    9.000 

3.13 — Fruit 18,000 

3.14 — Vegetable  crops 82.000 

4.01 — Beef 89,000 

4.03 — Poultry     35,000 

4.04 — Sheep   and  wool 21,000 

4.06 — Swine   16,000 

4.07 — Aquatic  food  animals 17,  000 

6.01 — Food  and   nutrition 660,000 

5  03 — Rural    development 636,000 

6.01 — Farm     adjustment,     prices, 

and  farm  Income 31,000 

Total    1,884,000 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  Item  of  the 
budget  I  wish  to  address  the  Committee 
about  is  concerned  with  appropriations  under 
Title  5  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 
Last  year  a  total  of  •1.600.000  waa  provided 
under  authorization  of  the  legislation,  far 
below  tbe  level  of  funding  indicated  In  that 
Act.  The  President's  budget  Indicates  no 
change  in  this  item  for  1976  although  as 
much  as  •10,000.000  Is  provided  for  by  the 
authortelng  legislation. 

The  Directors  of  the  State  Agrlooltural  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Orant  Colleges  have  recommended  an 
Increase  of  •2.268.000  to  finance  the  research 
effort  which  is  being  undertaken  In  this 
vitally  important  topic.  These  people  are  lo- 


cated out  in  rural  America;  they  know  what 
the  problems  of  niral  development  are.  I 
endorse  their  recommended  Increase  In  fimd- 
Ing  and  urge  this  Committee  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Director's  budget  calls 
for  an  increase  of  C27,198.700  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  However,  I  believe  It  is  feasible 
to  provide  for  this  Increase.  Secretary  Butz 
has  testified  that  this  year's  total  XJSDJi. 
budget  will  refiect  a  reduction  of  93.440, - 
000,000  in  subsidy  payment  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  '73  budget.  In  addition,  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
have  been  reduced  •247.000.000  since  fiscal 
1972.  These  two  reductions  represent  a  sav- 
ings of  over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
since  1972.  In  face  of  this  savings,  I  believe 
the  Director's  request  for  an  Increase  of  ^27.- 
198.700  in  agricultural  research  is  a  feasible 
request. 

Secretary  Kissinger  recently  proposed  that 
we  export  our  expertise  and  technology  to 
help  increase  the  world's  fertilizer  production 
capability.  If  we  can  do  this,  I  certainly  think 
we  can  take  the  steps  to  increase  our  own 
total  agricultural  productivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  no  time  In  our  history 
has  a  strong  productive  agricultiure  been  as 
important  to  our  Nation's  welfare  as  today. 
As  we  project  the  role  that  an  adequate, 
hopefully  bountiful  food  supply  can  play  In 
our  country's  future.  It  becomes  even  more 
imp>ortant  that  we  recognix*  the  mammoth 
task  to  be  undertaken  by  our  agricultural 
scientists.  They  must,  through  their  research 
efforts,  help  guarantee  that  our  citizens  have 
wholesome  and  plentiful  food  available  to 
them,  that  there  will  be  food  available  for 
needed  foreign  trade,  and  that  likewise  we 
wUl  have  food  which  can  be  used  as  a  weap- 
on of  good  will  to  insure  peace  In  the  wwld. 
Our  scientists  need  adequate  support  so  that 
they  may  accomplish  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

Today  we  are  experiencing  an  energy  crisis. 
It  has  created  unemployment  and  misfor- 
tune for  many  of  oiu-  citizens.  Had  the  Oov- 
ernment  been  foreslghted  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  have  developed  an  expanded  energy 
research  program  In  previous  years,  this  en- 
ergy crisis  might  have  been  avoided  and 
with  future  fuel  supplies  protected  and  ood- 
aerved  as  well.  I  seek  today  to  orient  our 
agricultural  research  budget  toward  avoid- 
ing a  food  shortage. 

The  anger  the  American  public  has  dis- 
played over  lengthy  lines  at  gas  stations  will 
seem  minor  compared  to  their  anger  If  we 
In  Congress  fall  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
increased  food  demand.  A  food  shortage  must 
not  be  allovred  to  occur  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. 


NUCLEAR  THEFT  AND  HOMEMADE 
BOMBS 

Mr.  RIBICOi^T'.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  con- 
sultant's report  prepared  for  the  Atomic 
Euergy  Commission  which  found  that 
the  AEC's  present  system  for  safeguard- 
ing commercial  nuclear  materials  is  "en- 
tirely Inadequate"  to  prevent  theft  by 
terrorist  groups  and  subsequent  manu- 
facture into  homemade  bombs. 

Since  then,  two  articles  have  appeared 
which  zero  in  on  the  central  safeguards 
issue:  Namely,  should  Industry  or  Oov- 
emment  bear  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  weapons-grade  mate- 
rials used  in  the  nuclear  power  industry? 

An  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  "The  Basement  Nuclear  Bomb," 
stresses  that  legislatian  reported  hy  the 
Subcommittee  on  ReorganlzatloD.  Re- 
search, and  International  Organisations 
anticipates  this  problem  and  provides  a 


solution  to  it.  The  bill.  8.  2744,  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  estab- 
lishes a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Se- 
curity in  a  new  Nuclear  Safely  and  Li- 
censing Commission.  One  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  will  be  to  determine 
whether  it  should  contain  a  Federal  se- 
curity force  to  take  on  all  or  some  of  the 
functions  of  safeguarding  commercial 
nuclear  materials. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Federal  au- 
thorities are  already  responsible  for 
safeguarding  nuclear  materials  in  the 
weapons  program.  A  key  ccmsideration 
in  determining  whether  Federal  protec- 
tion should  be  extended  to  the  nuclear 
power  industry  as  well  as  the  AEC's  own 
projection  that  there  will  be  more  Plu- 
tonium in  the  private  sector  after  1980 
than  in  the  Government  sector — includ- 
ing the  Oovemment's  weapons  program 
An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  1,  "AEC  Orders  Utilities  to  Arm 
Ouards,"  reported  that  guards  at  nuclear 
powerplants  run  by  Consolidated  Edison 
in  New  York,  and  by  other  utilities  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  were  being  armed 
as  part  of  the  AEC's  continuing  policy 
that  private  industry  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  security  burden  at  the 
plants.  The  article  went  on  to  quote  a 
"high  nuclear  industry  source"  as  ex- 
pressing CMicem  over  arming  the 
guards  "because  the  caliber  of  Industrial 
guards  is  not  very  high— they  are  not  ex- 
actly an  elite  corps." 

Both  of  these  articles  make  clear  that 
the  AEC  has  not  yet  come  to  grips  with 
the  safeguards  problem  in  the  Industrial 
sector,  "nils  situation  makes  passage  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act— and  its 
safeguards  provision — all  the  more 
urgent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 

two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Eis  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  a,  1974] 

Tb*  Bassmxmt  NncLZAB  Bom 
The  age  of  the  homemade  "basement" 
nuclear  bomb  Is  upon  \u.  The  necessary  ma- 
terials can  be  stolen  from  nuclear  power 
plants,  the  necessary  skills  are  widely  avail- 
able In  the  civilian  economy,  and  the  neces- 
sary Information  can  be  gotten  from  the 
public  library.  This  means  that  nucdear 
weapons  no  longer  need  be  the  monopoly 
of  a  handful  of  national  governments,  as  la 
assumed  by  past  formal  efforts  to  control  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Small  groups  of 
determined  individuals — terrorists— could 
acquire  their  own  bombs. 

A  few  specialists  have  been  worried  about 
this  prospect  tor  years.  A  three-piece  New 
Yorker  profile  about  one  of  them,  physicist 
Theodore  B.  Taylor,  brought  the  Issue  to 
wide  public  attention  last  December.  Finally 
aroused  by  this  and  other  pressures,  the 
AEC  responded  by  strengthezdng  Its  "safe- 
guard" regulations  and  by  commissioning 
five  aiperta  (Including  one  trom  the  AEC 
ItMlf)  to  make  an  Internal  study.  Their  re- 
port, a  devastating  document  terming  the 
AEC's  strenffthened  regulatlcms  "entirely  in- 
adeq\iate."  was  released  over  strong  AEC 
objeetlona  the  other  day  by  Sen.  Abraham 
Blbleoff  (I>-Ooim.) .  His  executive  reor^nlza- 
tlon  subcommittee  has  been  studying 
whether  the  agency  Is  organised  properly  to 
handle  Its  quite  different  devalopment  and 
regulatory  fimctlons. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  this:  Out  of  a 
belief  that  there  was  no  point  to  keeping 
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the  information  classified  if  the  Russians 
hid  It,  a  great  deal  of  information  useful  to 
rbasement  bomb  bulWer  has  entered  pnb- 
lle^ulatlon.  MeanwhUe,  the  ABO  and  tte 
atomic  power  Industry,  eager  to  promote  the 
!L«eeful  TiSes  of  atomic  energy,  have  con- 
Im^ted  on  the  safety  of  power  plants  and 
a^  on  the  posslbUltles  for  Illicit  bcanbs.  So 
^18  says  the  new  ABC  study,  that  16  men, 
including  as  few  as  three  "Insiders."  could 
steal  enough  nuclear  material  for  a  bomb 
and  make  one.  The  educational  level,  orga- 
nizational capacity  and  political  Intensity 
of  some  of  the  Arab  terrorists  suggests  to 
the  authors  of  the  study  one  way  this  might 
oome  about.  

Not  everywie  who  has  studied  this  problem 
thinks  It  can  be  solved  without  an  actual 
terrorist  threat  or  blast.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever that  the  problem  Is  every  bit  a-  urgent 
as  Taylor  and  the  authors  of  the  AEC  study 
believe.  Fortuitously,  one  of  the  study's  rec- 
ommendations, for  a  special  federal  nuclear 
protection  and  transportation  service,  has 
been  precisely  anticipated  In  the  AEC  reor- 
ranlzatlon  proposal  r.ow  being  pushed  by 
Sen  Rlblcoff.  Another  recommendation  Is  for 
better  Intelligence  on  terrorist  groups,  to  be 
obtained  by  InfUtratlon  and  other  operational 
and  organizational  means.  It  woiild  seem 
ossenttol,  too,  to  review  the  policy  of  declas- 
sifying weapons  Uterature — unless  the  horse 
has  already  been  completely  stolen  from  this 
particular  bam.  And  various  technical  steps 
can  be  taken. 

In  our  gathering  national  drive  to  develop 
new  sources  of  energy,  there  may  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  overlook  a  problem  so  grim 
and  exotic  as  a  terrorist's  basement  bomb. 
But  this  would  seem  to  be  woefully  short- 
sl2hted.  "If  we  are  some  day  to  confidently 
rely  on  nuclear  power  as  a  main  source  of 
our  electricity,"  says  Sen.  Biblcotf.  "we  must 
begin  now  to  make  the  handling  and  trans- 
portotlon  of  nuclear  materials  airtight  and 
foolproof.  Otherwise  we  wUl  be  held  hostage 
by  the  very  technology  that  Is  supposed  to 
give  us  self-sufficiency  and   prosperity." 

(Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  May   1,   1974] 

A.E.C.    Oannts    UTiunES    To    Arm    Otjakus 

(By  David  Bird) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  fearing 
possible  sabotage,  is  ordering  utllltlea 
throughout  the  country  to  hire  armed 
guards  to  protect  nuclear  plants,  despite  the 
protests  of  some  utilities— including  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company — that  the  weap- 
ons wOl  add  new  dangers. 

A  study  on  which  the  order  was  based 
cited  "recent  trends  of  violence  and  coercion 
bv  certain  subcultures  of  modem  society.'- 

Guards  at  Con  Edison's  Indian  Point  nu- 
clear facllltv.  24  miles  up  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City,  reported  began  getting 
guns   last   week. 

A  spokesman  said  the  company  had  told 
the  commission  that  It  did  not  want  to  arm 
its  guards  because  of  the  danger  of  accidents 
but.  when  the  A.E.C.  insisted,  Con  Edison 
went  along. 

nrousraT  vs.  national  defense 

Bernard  P.  Stengren,  the  company  spokes- 
man, said,  "We  are  going  to  issue  guns,"  but 
he  refused  to  discuss  the  program  further. 
•I'm  not  going  to  get  Into  detaUs  of  se- 
ciirlty,"   Mr.   Stengren   said. 

Other  utilities  In  the  metropolitan  area 
said  they  would  go  along  with  the  A.E.C. 
directive.  Northeast  UtUltles.  a  major  electric 
company  In  Connecticut,  said  It  had  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  security  without  guns  but 
now  expected  to  have  to  revise  that  plan 
In  view  of  the  commission's  feelings. 

The  commUslon  said  that  many  utilities 
had  objected  to  providing  their  own  armed 
guards  on  the  ground  that  protecting  nuclear 
plants  from  sabotage  was  a  national-defense 
function. 


"The  Industry  does  not  feel  that  It  should 
be  responsible  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  country,"  said  Dr.  James  A.  Powers, 
chief  of  the  AE.C.'s  Materials  Protections 
Standards  Branch.  "They  feel  It  is  a  Govern- 
ment responsibility." 

But  the  commission  decided.  Dr.  Powers 
said  In  an  Interview  that  If  nuclear  power 
is  to  be  developed  privately,  private  Indus- 
try will  have  to  shoulder  the  security  bur- 
den at  the  plants. 

A  high  nuclear  Industry  source  who  de- 
clined to  be  quoted  by  name,  said  that  the 
companies  were  concerned  over  such  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations  as  "sabotage, 
terrorist  actions  and  blackmail  threats." 

There  was  concern  over  arming  the 
guards,  the  source  said,  "because  the  caliber 
of  Industry  guards  Is  not  very  high— they're 
not  exactly  an  elite  corps." 

"In  the  presence  of  delicate  machinery,  you 
don't  like  to  provoke  a  gun  battle,"  he  added. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  require- 
ments are  based  on  a  10-page  set  of  stand- 
ards called  "Industrial  Security  for  Nuclear 
Power  Plants,"  issued  last  year  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.,  a 
private  concern.  The  standards,  the  Institute 
says  are  very  general  because  "specific  pro- 
visions of  industrial  security  programs  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  sensitive  Information." 

The  manual  makes  no  specific  recom- 
mendation that  firearms  should  be  used,  say- 
ing only  that  "each  member  of  the  security 
force  shaU  be  provided  with  equipment  nec- 
essary to  discharge  his  assigned  duties  ef- 
fectively." ^  ,    «™. 

On  the  matter  of  guns,  the  manual  says. 
"The  extent  to  which  these  f security]  forces 
are  supplied  with  protective  equipment,  such 
as  firearms,  tear  gas.  crowd  control  devices, 
or  nightsticks,  as  well  as  the  duties  assigned 
these  forces,  must  be  carefully  assessed  by 
the  owner  organization.  The  merits  of  arm- 
ing security  forces  to  meet  the  threats  .  .  . 
shall  be  carefully  weighed  8.galnst  the  poten- 
tial hazards  associated  with  poslble  misuse  of 
firearms." 

VAEIETY  OF  POTZNTIAI-  THREATS 

The  manual  says  the  nuclear  plant's  se- 
curity system  should  be  able  to  re^ond  "to 
a  wide  variety  of  potential  threats,"  ranging 
from  "a  single  disgruntled  employe"  to 
"spontaneous  and  undisciplined  actions  of  a 
relatively  large  group  of  people  Involved  in 
mob  activities  associated  with  civil  disturb- 

RTXCft  '* 

The  manual  says  some  protection  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  private  company. 

"Protection  against  actions  associated  with 
deliberate  assaults  by  trained  para-mllltary 
Kroups  or  mUltary  units  of  a  foreign  power, 
it  says.  "Is  not  covered  by  this  standard.  Pro- 
tection against  such  actions  is  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  the  U.S.  CJovemment." 

The  commission,  which  said  the  standards 
must  be  supplemented  by  "on-site,  armed 
and  uniformed  guards,"  gave  nuclear  plant 
operators  untu  March  6  to  oome  up  with  a 
plan  for  individual  plants,  with  the  new  pro- 
cedures generally  to  go  Into  effect  by  June  16^ 
The  AE.C.  said  It  had  been  Informed  that 
Con  Edison's  procedures  were  already  in 
effect. 


PERMANENT  UNION  AND  MAXIMUM 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  ct^eagues 
the  recent  testimony  of  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Rafael  Her- 
nfindez  Col6n,  before  the  Joint  ad  hoc 
advisory  group  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  to  consider  the  fu- 
ture development  of  Commonwealth. 


Congress  initiated  in  1950  a  process 
which  gave  birth  to  self-government  for 
our  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico,  when 
the  Commonwealth  was  constitutionally 
established  on  July  25.  1952.  This  new 
constitutional  relationship— which  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  Warren  called  "per- 
haps the  most  notable  of  American  po- 
litical experiments  in  our  lifetime"— has 
brought  about  dynamic  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  for  Puerto  Rico.  Because 
of  it.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  hailed  by 
many  observers  as  "the  showcase  of  the 
Caribbean." 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  novel  and 
challenging  enterprise,  however,  we  rec- 
ognized that  this  unique  experiment  in 
American  federalism  would  require  ad- 
justments to  our  relationship  in  the  fu- 
ture. Pragmatic  experience  would  be  the 
best  guide  in  determining  those  areas 
where  change  was  required.  The  role  oi 
the  ad  hoc  advisory  group  is  to  make 
recommendations  for  such  change  in 
light  of  experience  and  the  changing  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Tlie  ad  hoc  advisory  group,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  and  the  great 
Puerto  Rican  statesman.  Luis  Murioz 
Marin,  has  already  heard  70  witnesses, 
including  proponents  of  statehood,  inde- 
pendence, and  different  ways  of  advanc- 
ing Commonwealth  status.  The  hearings 
conducted  Saturday,  April  27.  were  de- 
voted to  the  presentation  made  by  Gov. 
Hernandez  Colon  and  members  of  his 
cabinet. 

Governor  Hernandez  Colon  has  made 
a  valuable  and  important  statement  on 
the  future  growth  of  Commonwealth 
status.  I  believe  his  remarks  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  Senate,  not 
only  because  he  is  the  duly  elected  chief 
executive  of  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment, but  because  his  approach  through- 
out is  thoughtful  and  imaginative.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  appUcation  of  Federal 
laws  to  Puerto  Rico,  of  Puerto  Rico's  en- 
titlement to  share  in  Federal  programs, 
and  of  Puerto  Rico's  appropriate  inter- 
national role,  the  Governor  has  com- 
bined perceptive  analysis  with  chal- 
lenging proposals.  I  hope  his  statement 
will  receive  careful  study,  not  onlj'  by 
the  ad  hoc  advisory  group,  but  also  by 
interested  Members  of  Congress. 

If  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  advisory 
group  is  to  be  fully  effective,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  foUow  through  on  its  pro- 
posals for  changes  ha  existing  policies 
and  programs.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee— I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  assure  that  the 
group's  recommendations  receive  luu 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  CK>v. 
Hernandez  Colon's  statement  to  the  aa 
tooc  advisory  group  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^,        _       .^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TESTMONT    OF  THE  HONORABLE   RaFAEI 

HxRNANSEZ  Colon 
The  appointment  of  this  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  by  President  Nixon  and  myself  la  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  stepe  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  Commonwealth  status  initiated  by 
President   Kennedy    and    Governor    Mufloe 
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Marin  in  an  exchange  or  letters  which  took 
place  on  July  25.  1962.  That  exchange  which 
opened  the  question  of  further  developing 
Commonwealth  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
SUtus  Oonunlaslon  by  Congrees.  The  Com- 
miaslon  recommended  that  a  pleblacite 
should  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  to  determine 
whether  the  Puerto  Rican  people  favorwl 
statehood.  Independence  or  developing  the 
Commonwealth  status.  The  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  chose  the  latter,  and  thereupon  the 
report  of  the  Status  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  President  of  the  United 
State*  and  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  ap- 
point an  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  group  or  groupe 
to  study  and  recommend  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico  specific  areas  for  Common- 
wealth development. 

The  Charter  of  this  Committee  directs  It 
to  examine  the  question  of  the  aMUcatlon 
of  federal  laws  to  Puerto  Rloo.  Inv<^7lng.  aa 
it  does,  the  fundamental  Issue  of  aistnbu- 
Uon  of  power,  authority,  and  respotoslblllty 
between  the  United  States  and  f»ueR.o  Rico 
this  agenda  goes  to  the  very  cor«  of  the 
question  of  Commonwealth  developjjient. 

THE    MEANING   AND    MODEL   OF   COMMONWEALTH 

Before  entering  Into  my  specific  iB-oposals 
for  reforms.  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  the 
Commonwealth  experience  shared  bj  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  in  Its  broadest 
possible  perspective. 

We  are  passing  through  a  moment  of  hU- 
tory  when  many  international  insQtutlons 
and  relations  are  being  severely  strained 
when  even  great  nations  are  wondering  how 
they  can  solve  their  complex.  Inter-related 
problems.  Looking  at  this  world-wldf  disar- 
ray, and  the  search  for  new  formulsi  I  be- 
lieve we  can  now  see  that  our  unlqvje'  Com- 
monwealth experience  in  Interdependence 
was  many  decades  ahead  of  its  time  when 
it  was  launched  in  1952.  Shortly  the^after 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  described  it  as 
■perhaps  the  most  notable  of  American  polit- 
ical experiments  of  our  lifetime."  To^y  this 
experiment  and  its  subsequent  success  "have 
become  highly  relevant  to  the  larger,  canvas 
of  world  affairs. 

The  entlr»  concept  of  Interdependence  now 
has  an  urgent  reality  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  UntU  a  year  ago,  Interdependence  was 
largely  a  principle  to  which  nations  paid  lip 
service,  but  to  which  they  devoted  Uttle  con- 
crete action.  It  has  taken  the  recent  world- 
wide energy  crisis  to  bring  home  dramatical- 
ly to  all  nations  that  interdependence^ls  now 
a  transcendent  fact,  which  they  can  ignore 
in    the   future   only  at   their   peril. 

Despite  the  growing  awareness  c*  most 
nations,  however,  their  attitudes  and  mech- 
anisms for  coping  with  thl-  major  n«w  fact 
of  history  stlU  lag  far  behind  the;  needs 
and  the  realities. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  has  be^n  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  a  wortd-wlde  context  It  la 
now  increasingly  clear  that  our  Co«imon- 
wealth  relationship  has  been  fully  As  Im- 
portant and  as  advanced  as  the  ploaeering 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  The  basic 
principle  of  Interdependence  underlie!  both 
And  while  the  European  Economic  C!om- 
munlty  is  the  example  of  how  hlgUy  de- 
veloped, sophisticated  nations  of  aifcroxl- 
mately  equal  weight  can  contribute  to  their 
own  well-being  through  Interdependence 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  RIcq  have 
shown  that  It  U  equally  possible  to  evcdve 
succeasfiu  Interdependence  between  %  great 
wealthy  continental  power  and  a  somII  Is- 
land community— Interdependence  In  which 
the  self-determination,  the  interests,  and 
the  dignity  of  both  partners  are  observed. 

A     weU-known     Danish     scholar    Jullin 

Marias,  recently  looked  at  the  Puerta  Rloo- 

U.S.  experience  from  the  outside  In  a  brottd 

internaUonal  perspectlTe.  and  concluaed:    ' 

"Puerto  Hlco  has  created.   In  the  teallty 


and  doctrine  of  the  Commonwealth,  one 
of  the  most  original  and  fruitful  social- 
political  formulas  of  our  epoch.  .  .  .  Who 
would  suspect  that  In  a  Uny  island  In  the 
Caribbean  has  been  hammered  out  a  con- 
cept of  universal  range  and  of  the  greatest 
contemporaneousness  7 ' ' 

On  the  economic  side,  the  success  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  dramatic,  and  the 
mutual  economic  benefit  has  proved  to  be 
enormous.  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  income 
has   soared   from   $373   In    1952   to   $1,834   In 
1973.   And   the   United   States,   on   its   side, 
has  seen  its  sales  to  Puerto  Rico  rise  to  over 
$2.6  bUllon  yearly — an  amount  greater  than 
Its  exports  to  all  but  four  major  countries: 
Canada.    Japan.    Great    BrlUln    and    West 
Germany.    These    are    large,    populous    and 
prosperous  countries.  But  close  behind  West 
Germany's  60  million  people  and  great  Brtt- 
alns    66    million,    the    2.800,000    people    of 
Puerto  Rico   are   the   next   most   Important 
customers  in  the   world   for   VB.   products. 
We    buy    notably    more    from    the    United 
States  than  the  62  million  people  of  France, 
the  66  million  of  Italy,  or  the   100  million 
of  Brazil.  In  other  words,  the  economic  l)en- 
eflts  of  Commonwealth  have  by  no  means 
been  a  one-way  street— both  partners  have 
benefited. 
How  did  this  come  about? 
It  came  about  at  the  end  of  World  War 
11.   when   it   was  clear   that  all   colonial   re- 
laUonahlps    were    outmoded,    and    that    the 
principle    of    self-determination    had    to    be 
the   measure  of  all   existing   political   rela- 
tionships among  the  peoples  of  tbe  world. 
Almost    all    the    former    colonies    made    the 
plunge    directly    from    colonial    dependence 
to  separate  nationhood,  casting  off  both  the 
good  and   the   bad  of  relations  with   their 
former  colonial   masters,  often   in  disregard 
of  Important  mutual  Interests  built  up  over 
many  decades  or  even  centuries. 

Puerto  Rico  took  a  different  course,  though 
it  felt  equally  strongly  about  the  need  for 
self-determination,  it  felt  It  could  best  find 
freedom  through  a  new  form  of  association. 
Commonwealth  sprouted  as  an  experiment  in 
structuring  this  form  of  freedom. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Commonwealth 
•'experiment-  began,  we  have  had  two  dec- 
ades of  pragmatic  experience,  two  decades 
of  much  struggle  and  considerable  success 
two  decades  of  trial  and  error  to  achieve  that 
success,  and  two  decades  In  which  to  detect 
empirically  those  parts  of  our  mutual  rela- 
tionship which  are  still  insufficient,  or  are  In- 
appropriate or  self-contradictory,  or  require 
modification. 

This  Committee  was  chartered  to  make 
recommendations  to  Implement  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  review 
their  existing  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  may  exercise  a  maximimi 
of  self-government  within  the  Common- 
wealth concept. 

BABIJ9   PREMISES 

For  the  work  of  this  Committee  to  be  fruit- 
ful there  are  certain  basic  premises  that 
must  guide  its  deUberatlons.  It  U  funda- 
mental that  this  Committee  should  recoe- 
nlze  clearly: 

(1)  That,  although  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  PueEto  Rlcans  collectively  are  a 
people  recognized  as  such  by  the  United 
States. 

(2)  That  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
and  the  United  States  recognizes  that  they 
have,  the  right  to  self-determination. 

(3)  That  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  In  the 
exercise  ot  their  right  of  free  determination 
have  ezpresMd  their  wish  to  be  permanent- 
ly  associated  with  the  United  States  as  a 
Commonwealth 

(4)  That  In  the  further  exercise  of  this 
right  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  have  expreaaed 
their  desire  for  a  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment. 
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(6)  That  maximum  self-government  may 
be  achieved  both  by  expanding  the  powers 
of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  grant- 
ing participation  in  those  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised  by  the   federal  government. 

(6)  That  the  Commonwealth  relationship 
Is  a  fresh  and  creative  concept  within 
American  constitutional  law  and  there  are 
few  constitutional  limitations  on  its  devel- 
opment to  maximum  self-government. 

(7)  That  Commonwealth  relationship  Is 
premised  by  Congress  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
principle  of  consent  of  the  governed. 

(8)  That  commitment  to  tbe  principle  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
demands  that  authority  be  exercised  with 
the  participation  of  the  governed. 

(9)  That  Puerto  Rico  does  not  aspire  to  be 
a  state  and  therefore  it  cannot  ever  be 
granted  such  participation  through  electing 
senators  or  representatives. 

(10)  That  Puerto  Rico  does  not  aspire  to 
be  independent  and.  therefore,  federal  au- 
thority over  certain  parts  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
life  will  always  exist. 

(11)  That  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  for  greater  self-govern- 
ment, a  new  and  creative  manner  must  be 
structured  whereby  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  fully  determine  or  adequately  par- 
Uclpate  In  the  decisions  affecting  their  lives, 
their  well-being  and  their  dignity. 

Self-determination,  self-government,  and 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
are  democratic  values  inspired  by  the  basic 
principle  of  political  freedom.  They  lie  at 
the  basis  of  Commonwealth,  a  political  cre- 
ation addressed  to  the  problems  of  colonial- 
ism, which  Is  the  negation  of  the  liberty  of 
man. 

In  the  development  of  a  new  political  In- 
stitution these  concepts  were  planted  as 
seeds  some  years  ago.  They  have  sprouted 
and  grown,  and  the  flowers  are  budding.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  given  us  a  man- 
date to  bring  the  flower  of  self-government 
into  full  bloom.  That  is  our  task,  and  we 
must  meet  It  with  creativity  as  well  as  ma- 
turity. 

Perhaps,  the  basic  problem  which  some 
members  of  Congress  and  others  have  had 
from  time  to  time  In  wrestling  with  Com- 
monwealth Is  the  unique  character  of  this 
concept.  To  understand  the  unfamUlar — 
Commonwealth — they  sometimes  tend  to  re- 
sort to  the  familiar — Statehood.  Any  such 
comparison  hinders  understanding  and  lim- 
its creativity 

Commonwealth  Is  a  political  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
which  Is  unique  In  Its  constitutional  fea- 
tures and  very  different  from  Statehood.  The 
federation  of  States  responds  to  the  needs  of 
government  of  a  country  which  is  close-knit, 
and  culturally  homogeneous,  however  vast. 
Commonwealth  responds  to  the  needs  of  gov- 
ernment of  two  peoples  with  profound  cul- 
tural diversity,  but  with  ccmimon  basic  val- 
ues and  fundamental  objectives. 

It  Is  most  critical  to  the  wM-k  of  this  Com- 
mittee that  these  basic  and  deep  conceptual 
differences  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

PERMANENT     ONION    AND     MAXIMUM    SELF-OOV- 
EBNMENT 

Conunonwealth  status  is  the  combination 
of  permanent  union  with  maximum  self- 
government. 

I  discussed  this  subject  at  length  In  my 
Constitution  Day  speech  on  July  a6th  of  last 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  thoughts  I  expressed  on  that 
day. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  "permanent  un- 
ion" Is  not  simply  an  abstract  legal  or  po- 
litical concept.  Rather,  It  Is  the  Uvlng.  pul- 
sating reality  of  our  dally  existence.  Ova  un- 
ion is  made  up  of :  the  tight  braids  that  have 
been  woven  between  the  two  peoples  over 
almost  eight  decades  of  political  association; 
the     countless     commercial     and     financial 
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transactions  that  comprise  the  huge  V3.- 
pjt  commerce,  and  dealings  occurring  every 
day  between  the  Island  and  the  mainland; 
the  participation  and  earned  right*  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  national  programs  such  as 
social  security  and  veteran  programs;  the 
reality  of  the  almost  two  mUlion  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  make  their  home  In  the  con- 
tinental United  Stetes,  and  the  constant  and 
erowlng  circular  movement  of  hundreds  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  going  dally  to  the  United 
States  and  returning  to  the  Island;  the  thou- 
sands of  continental  Americans  who  have 
settled  and  married  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  periodlcaUy  visit 
our  shores;  the  discharge  of  citizenship  obll- 
eatlons  to  the  federal  government  by  fighting 
with  distinction  in  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated  in  this  cen- 
tury; the  basing  of  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent armed  services  to  suit  strategic  re- 
Quirements  of  the  United  States;  the  shared 
beliefs  values  and  Ideals,  In  particular  our 
mutual  fight  for  liberty,  the  essential  equality 
and  dignity  of  human  beings  and  our  com- 
mon dedication  to  political  democracy. 

Of  all  the  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States,  the  deepest  and  most 
fundamental  is  our  common  citizenship. 
With  great  farsightedness  it  was  conceived 
when  granted  as  the  basis  on  which  a  solid 
union  could  be  achieved  between  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  un- 
trammelled, by  the  structures  inherent  In  the 
federal  union  devised  by  the  Constitution. 
Historically,  this  was  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Federal  government  when  citizenship 
was  first  recommended  for  Puerto  Rico.  From 
the  very  beginning  In  1898.  the  relationship 
was  a  new  departure  In  the  creative  Ameri- 
can system — and  It  has  been  kept  so  both 
before  and  after  citizenship. 

President  Taft  Initiated  the  proposal  to 
grant  citizenship  to  Puerto  Rlcans  in  his 
Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  6. 

1912. 
The  relevant  part  of  his  message  reads  as 

follows: 

"The  failure  thus  far  to  grant  American 
citizenship  continues  to  be  the  only  ground 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  bUl  conferring  such 
citizenship  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
mand for  citizenship  Is  Just,  and  that  it  Is 
amply  earned  by  sustained  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  demand  must 
be,  and  In  the  minds  of  most  Porto  Rlcans  Is, 
entirely  disassociated  from  any  thought  of 
statehood.  I  believe  that  no  substantial  ap- 
proved public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Porto  Rico  contemplates  statehood  for 
the  Uland  as  the  ultimate  form  of  relations 
between  us.  I  believe  that  the  aim  to  be 
striven  for  Is  the  fullest  possible  allowance 
of  legal  and  fiscal  self-government,  with 
American  citizenship  as  the  bond  between 
us;  in  other  words,  a  relation  analogous  to 
the  present  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  such  self-governing  colonies  as  Canada 
and  Australia.  This  would  conduce  to  the 
fullest  and  most  self-sustaining  development 
of  Porto  Rico,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
grant  her  the  economic  and  political  benefits 
of  being  under  the  American  fiag.' 

Secretary  Stlmson's  legal  adviser  on  these 


matters  (i.e.  The  Law  Officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  War) 
was  a  young  chap  out  of  Harvard  Law  School 
named  Felix  Frankfurter.  In  a  memorandum 
to  Stlmson  In  1914.  he  described  the  then- 
proposed  grant  of  citizenship  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  the  permanence  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  which  would  remove,  "the  great  source 
of  political  unrest  on  the  Island",  and  give 
Puerto  Rlcans,  "a  securer  technical  Interna- 
tional standing". 

Citizenship,  which  has  constitutional 
permanency,  since  granted  in  1917,  has  been 
♦he  strongest  among  the  many  threads  in 
the  fabric  which  links  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  And  it  Is  precisely  the 
strength  and  reeUlence  of  this  vital  fabric 
which  makes  possible  the  further  develop- 
ment of  local,  self-government  in  Puerto 
Rlco  with  no  Jeopardy  whatsoever  to  the 
permanence  and  solidity  of  association  be- 
tween Puerto  Rlco  and  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  threat  to  our 
union  from  the  realization  of  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  for  a  greater 
share  of  governmental  power,  as  expressed 
through  free  and  open  democratic  processes. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  permanent 
union  means  the  degree  of  authority  which 
the  federal  government  exercises  over  Puerto 
Rlco.  According  to  them,  the  more  author- 
ity the  federal  government  has,  and  the  less 
self-government  Puerto  Rlco  has,  the  more 
permanent  Is  the  union. 

The  fallacy  of  this  theory  Is  obvious.  Mod- 
em world  history  could  not  demonstrate 
more  clearly  that  permanent  political  rela- 
tions cannot  be  based  on  domination  of  one 
side  over  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Puerto  Rican  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  over  the  years  to  listen  and 
respond  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rlco  for  expanding  self- 
government  has  produced  a  strong  and  en- 
during union.  As  I  stated  on  Constitution 
Day  last  year,  our  history  demonstrates  that 
as  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  have  acquired 
greater  self-government  and  greater  freedom 
to  direct  their  own  affairs,  their  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America  has  gained 
greater  strength.  The  truth  is  that  the  union 
Is    stronger   today   than   ever   before. 

Permanent  union  Is  not  at  issue,  an^  we 
can  therefore  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Commonwealth  without  any  worry 
on  this  score. 

Now  to  some  specifics. 

FEDERAL    REGtJLATORY    LAWS:     THE    NEED    FOR 
REFORM 

Literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
federal  statutes  and  regulations  are  In  force 
In  the  United  States  today,  and  almost  all 
of  this  vast  body  of  federal  law  applies  to 
the  Commonweatlh  of  Puerto  Rlco  in  the 
same  manner  as  It  applies  to  the  States. 


•The  House  of  Representatives  Report 
(62nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Report  341  ac- 
companying H.R.  20048)  dated  February  20, 
1912.  recommending  the  citizenship  bill  for 
Puerto  Rlco  which  the  House  passed,  quoted 
extensively  from  the  then  last  Annual  Re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  War  (The  Depart- 
ment of  War  then  had  responsibility  for 
Puerto  Rlcans  affairs.)  The  following  passages 
are  of  particular  interest.  Said  Secretary 
Stlmaon: 


"I  think  the  time  Is  arriving,  If  It  has  not 
already  arrived,  when  it  is  the  part  of  honest 
and  farslghted  statesmanship  frankly  to  de- 
clare our  position  as  to  the  ultimate  inter- 
relation between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
unduly  hampering  the  future  In  wisely  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  The  connection  be- 
tween Porto  Rlco  and  the  United  States  is 
permanent  and  has  been  from  the  beginning 
regarded  as  permanent.  There  is  every  reason, 
therefore,  why  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  both  countries  should  as  soon  as 
possible  begin  to  shape  themselves  toward 
the  assumption  of  their  final  clvU  relation- 
ship. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  aim  to  be 
striven  for  is  the  fullest  possible  allowance  of 
local  and  fiscal  self-government,  with  Ameri- 
can citizenship  as  the  bond  between  \is,  in 
other  words,  a  relationship  analogovis  to  the 
present  relation  between  England  and  her 
over-seas  self-governing  territory". 


The  exceptions,  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber, are  those  specific  exemptions  contained 
in  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act 
and  a  handful  of  federal  laws  which,  by  their 
own  terms,  are  not  extended  to  the  Island 
or  apply  here  differently  than  in  the  States. 
This  situation  Is  consistent  with  the 
Commonwealth  status  as  It  has  developed 
until  now.  In  accepting  Public  Law  81-600, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  agreed  to  Section 
9  of  the  Federal  Relations  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that,  "Tlie  statutory  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  locally  Inapplicable  .  .  .  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  Puerto 
Rlco  as  in  the  United  States  .  .  ."  They  also 
accepted  Section  58  which  ratified  existing 
federal  laws  not  Inconsistent  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth. 

Nevertheless,  actual  experience  over  the 
past  two  decades  has  led  to  a  growing  dis- 
content with  the  reach  and  Impact  of  fed- 
eral laws  and  with  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  extended  to  the  Island.  The  reasons 
for  this  discontent  are  real  and  substantial. 
First,  for  reasons  of  basic  principles,  a  so- 
ciety which  strongly  believes  in  democracy, 
as  does  Puerto  Rlco,  must  have  meaningful 
participation  in  the  basic  decisions  which 
affect  It. 

Second,  many  years  of  pragmatic  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  this  lack  of  adequate 
participation  In  Congressional  decisions 
frequently  produces  federal  policies  which, 
whUe  beneficial  to  the  mainland,  are  Inad- 
vertently detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco.  Congress  will 
occasionally  take  into  account  the  neces- 
E:ty  for  variances  in  its  policies  to  deal 
with  the  special  circumstances  of  Puerto 
Rlco.  as  In  the  case  of  the  special  wage  com- 
mittee for  Puerto  Rlco  authorized  by  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, Congress  does  not  focus  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Its  laws  will  work  well  In 
Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Its  multiple  respon- 
sibilities, this  Is  quite  understandable.  As 
a  result,  we  often  find  ourselves  limited  In 
our  abUity  to  resolve  the  many  serious  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  Puerto  Rico, 
because  of  federal  policies  which  respond 
to  the  quite  different  social  and  economic 
realities  of  the  continent. 

Third,  the  mandate  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  expressed  in  the  plebiscite  vote 
of  1967  is  to  develop  Commonwealth  to  a 
maximum  of  self-government  within  the 
framework  of  our  permanent  association 
with  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  In  car- 
rying out  this  mandate  lies  in  securing 
agreement  on  what  particular  activities  are 
properly  a  matter  of  sole  Commonwealth 
concern,  which  activities  are  solely  of  fed- 
eral concern,  and  which  areas  are  suitable 
for  Joint  responsibility. 

The  evolution  of  United  States  constitu- 
tional doctrine  during  this  century  has 
weighed  heavUy  in  favor  of  Federal  power 
vis-a-vis  State  authority.  In  its  regulatory 
activities,  where  the  United  States  Con- 
gress can  point  to  any  connection  with 
interstate  commerce,  however  remote,  its 
legislation  will  be  Judicially  upheld. 

Under  its  sweeping  Commerce  Clause  pow- 
ers Congress  has  erected  a  vast  network  of 
Federal  laws  which  have  been  automatically 
extended  to  Puerto  Rlco  without  an  Inde- 
pendent examination  of  tne  question  wheth- 
er with  respect  to  geographically  remote 
Puerto  Rlco,  there  is  a  substantial  federal 
Interest  in  extending  the  particular  federal 
law  to  the  Island. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  our  claims  for 
autonomy  must  be  Judged  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Commonwealth -United  States  re- 
lationship, and  not  within  the  context  and 
principles  of  the  Federal-State  relationship. 
One  great  merit  of  Commonwealth  Is  that 
there  Is  no  constitutional  compulsion  on 
Congress  to  legislate  for  Puerto  Rico  as  it 
does  for  the  States,  and  that  In  its  determi- 
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aatlon  of  the  Interstate  effects  of  the  par- 
ticular activity  being  regulated,  C<:^gress  la 
fr«e  to  exercise  an  Independent  Jbdgment 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico.  ■ 

Development  of  the  central  poUtfcal  con- 
cept on  which  Common  wealth  Is;  based — 
autonomy,  the  power  and  right  to  goi^m  our- 
a«lves  In  matters  which  are  of  prlnc%>al  con- 
oam  only  to  us — will  depend  In  la|ge  part 
on  our  success  In  asserting  local  control  over 
matters  fundamentally  local  In  nati»e. 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  example^of  spe- 
cific federal  laws  to  Illustrate  this  In^ortant 
point.  ; 

There  are  numerous  federal  3tatuto|  which 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress  uqder  its 
Commerce  Clause  powers  and  exteided  to 
Puerto  Rico  without  an  adequate  examina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  activities  r^ulated 
In  Puerto  Rico  have  more  than  a  lalnimal 
Impact  In  the  continental  United  St^^. 

The  federal  environmental  laws,  tuch  as 
the  Clean  Air  and  the  Water  Pollutl^i  Con 
trol  Acts,  are  a  good  example.  I  fl 
port  the  goals  of  theee  laws;  and  th 
ctes  Implementing  them  are  doing  a 
but.  In  fact,  we  in  Puerto  Rico  havi 
lated  In  the  environmental  field  al: 
extensively  as  the  federal  governmen 
to  see  the  sub.'itantlal  Impact  which 
and  water  of  Puerto  Rico  can  posslbl 
In  the  continents^  United  States.  Thi 
for  federal  intervention  In  the  States 
given  the  Interstate  nature  of  environ: 
problems.  In  Puerto  Rico,  however,  sep&xated 
from  the  United  States  by  a  thousancimlles 
of  ocean,  there  Is  no  clear  federal  Intelest  In 
exerting  Jurisdiction.  T 

Before  proceeding  to  other  examiies,  I 
would  like  to  stress,  as  emphatically  a  i  pos- 
sible, that  our  request  for  exclusive  Jul  Isdtc- 
tion  !n  fields  such  as  environmental  p  otec- 
t!on  is  not  based  on  any  desire,  on  otu  part, 
to  slacken  the  attack  on  pollutants.  V  Ithln 
the  necessities  of  continued  economic  <  evel- 
opment  and  the  constraints  of  limited  $ian- 
clal  and  technological  resources,  we  A'e  as 
committed  to  the  preservation  and  enlince- 
ment  of  our  environment  as  is  the  C|deral 
government.  The  Important  point  is  th4t  the 
redistribution  of  Jurisdiction  betwee*  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  cannaj  and 
should  not  be  based  on  the  abilities  ^f  the 
two  Jurisdictions  to  do  a  particulal  Job. 
Rather,  It  should  be  built  on  the  dl8|rlbu- 
tlon  of  power  and  authority  between  tfllo  po- 
litical bodies  based  on  agreed-upon  Jjrln- 
ciples  of  association.  Once  It  is  deteriilned 
that  a  particular  area  is  properly  a  lAatter 
of  Commonwealth  concern  with  InsuBstan- 
tial  Impact  In  the  continental  United  jtates. 
the  kind  of  activity  taking  place  In  fuerto 
Rico  should  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  cdpcern 
to  the  latter  Jurisdiction.  I 

Another  example  involves  the  field  of?eom- 
munlcatlons.  Of  what  interest  is  it  f»  the 
people  residing  In  the  continental  'C&ilted 
States  that  television,  radio,  and  radio-ihone 
in  Puerto  Rico  be  regulated  by  the  Ffderal 
Communications  Commission'  I  suggest  that 
PCC  Jurisdiction  in  Puerto  Rico,  apar^from 
International  communications,  is  oreiently 
inconsistent  with  the  Commonwealth  ^tus 
of  Puerto  Rico.  ' 

In  the  category  of  federal  laws  whici  run 
counter  to  the  concept  of  Comraonwfcalth 
autonomy  I  would  also  place  by  way  of  ex- 
ample the  various  federal  plant  and  aaimal 
protection  safety  laws,  such  as  the  ^X^ole- 
some  Meat  Act.  the  Wholesome  Poultry  l^rod- 
ucts  Act,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection- Act, 
the  Environmental  Pesticide  Control -Act, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  to  Puerto  Rico  In  19TE 

There  are,  however,  federal  laws  in  areas 
where  there  is  clear  Justification  for  federal 
Jurisdiction   because   of   the   economic  ;and 


because  it  is  felt  that  these  laws  have  partic- 
ularly harmTul  effects  on  the  Island,  or  be- 
cause these  federal  activities  are  believed  to 
duplicate,  confuse,  or  'x>nfilct  with  the  actlv- 
itlea  of  Commonwealth  agencies  in  the  same 
field.  It  is  felt  by  large  segments  of  our  p>eo- 
ple  that  they  are  unjust  or  unwise. 

I  refer  to  the  following  laws,  all  of  which 
are  on  your  work  agenda:  federal  labor  lawa, 
such  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  the  various  federal  shipping 
laws;  and  federal  trade  and  tarUT  enact- 
ments. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  specify  the  adverse 
impact  of  these  laws,  nor  offer  specific  solu- 
tions with  respect  to  each  of  them.  You  will 
bear  the  testimony  today  of  the  heads  of 
Commonwealth  agenciee  concerning  the 
problems  posed  for  Puerto  Rico  by  these  and 
the  other  laws  to  which  I  have  referred.  They 
may  have  specific  suggestions  as  to  desirable 
solutions. 

However,  I  would  like  to  Impress  uix>n  this 
Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  the  desirability  of 
exploring,  in  each  case,  the  full  range  of 
special  arrangements  possible  under  our 
unique  Commonwealth  status.  These  include 
the  following  possible  solutions: 

1.  Conferral  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

3.  Incorporation  of  special  extension  agree- 
ments between  Congress  and  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  compact. 

3.  Delegation  of  rule-making  and/or  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  to  Puerto  Rico 
subject  to  the  federal  standards  contained 
m  the  law. 

4.  Provision  of  special  participation  or  con- 
sultation with  Puerto  Rico  in  the  federal 
executive  branch  implementation  of  the  law. 
such  as  participation  on  trade  and  tariff 
oonunlttees  or  consultation  on  matters  of 
defense. 

5.  Modifications  of  the  laws  to  make  them 
work  better  and  more  Justly  in  Puerto  Rico. 

6.  Establishment  of  Joint  bodies  and  com- 
missions, as  in  the  case  of  the  wage  review 
conunittees. 

THE    GKmXAL    PBUICIPLES    OF    APTLJCABILrrT    OF 
PEDEXAL    L,AW 

Now  comes  the  more  difflcult  Job  of  formu- 
lating general  principles  and  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  prospective  application  of  federal 
laws  in  general  to  Puerto  Rioo. 

I  first  propose  to  the  Committee  that  It 
recommend  a  total  revision  of  Section  9  of 
the  Federal  Relations  Act,  so  as  to  establish 
new  basic  principles  governing  the  extension 
of  federal  laws  to  the  Island. 

The  reformulated  Section  9  should  con- 
tain as  clear  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
fundamental  policies  on  the  applicability 
of  federal  laws. 

The  presumption  presently  in  Section  9 
that  the  statutory  laws  of  the  United  States 
extend  automatically  to  Puerto  Rico  should 
be  reversed.  The  presumption  should  be  that 
unless  Congress  expressly  extends  a  law  to 
the  Island,  by  specifically  extending  Its  ap- 
plicability to  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  understood 
that  Puerto  Rico  Is  not  covered.  This  will 
avoid  Inadvertent  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  legislation  which  should  not  be  applicable 
according  to  the  principles  of  association. 
It  may  also  induce  Congress  to  focus,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  presently  does,  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  particular  law  should 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico,  and.  If  so,  whether 
special  modifications  for  Puerto  Rico  are 
advisable. 

PABTICn«AT10K       IN       FEDEBAL       OCCISIONICAKIMG 

The  establishment  of  basic  principles  of 
association  concerning  the  applicability  of 
federal  laws  will  be  a  useless  gesture,  unless 
accompanied  by  adequate  procedures  to  in- 
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the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  eltherrbe-  pieces  of  federal  legislation,  and  to  insure 

cause  Puerto  Rico  has  not  adequately  pa*;lc-  a  meaningful  participation  by  the  people  of 

Ipated  in  the  formulation  of  these  law*    or  Puerto  Rico  in  the  lawmaking  process 
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The  matter  of  participation  raises  both  a 
question  of  principle  and  a  practical  ques- 
tion. The  principle  is,  of  course,  the  right 
of  people  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  deci- 
sions affecting  their  lives.  The  practical  ques- 
tion Is  how  to  devlae  procedures  which  are 
functionally  feasible  given  the  volume  and 
complexities  of  congressional  operations. 

I  have  previously  suggested  several  alterna- 
tives for  practical  participation  In  specific 
legislative  or  executive  matters.  But  a  gen- 
eral catch-all  mechanism  is  necessary  as  a 
complement  to  fully  satisfy  the  principle  of 
government  by  specific  consent. 

It  may  be  that  representation  via  a  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  is  the  only  viable  solu- 
tion to  deal  with  general  participation.  His  is 
a  very  difflcult  Job,  however.  For  one  man 
and  one  staff  to  deal  with  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  legislative  proposals  introduced  in 
each  session  of  Congress  is  a  monumental 
task.  Yet,  to  achieve  unity  of  purpose  in  rep- 
resenting Puerto  Rico,  there  should  he  only 
one  Resident  Commissioner. 

A  clear  charter  of  basic  agreements  between 
the  Federal  government  and  Puerto  Rico 
concerning  the  principles  of  applicability  of 
federal  law  to  the  Island,  such  as  I  have 
recommended,  would  be  a  necessary  first  step 
to  make  representation  by  the  Commissioner 
more  effective.  Federal  laws  specifically  ap- 
plied to  Puerto  Rico  would  continue  to  apply 
as  legislated  by  Congress  except  those  laws 
subject  to  the  previously  suggested  special 
participatory  mechanisms. 

However,  the  principle  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed  requires  an  addi- 
tional means  whereby  real  power  la  vested 
in  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to 
make  effective  their  opposition  to  a  particu- 
lar bill  which  the  Congress  has  extended  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Olven  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  question  of  principle,  rather  than  one  of 
practicality,  the  mechanism  to  provide  this 
participation  should  be  one  that  would  be 
used  only  in  the  most  serious  and  gravest 
of  situations.  I  submit  to  you  that  a  plebi- 
scite on  Puerto  Rican  initiative,  where  the 
people  themselves  may  directly  voice  their 
position,  would  be  the  proper  instrument  to 
l5e  recommended  by  this  Committee.  This 
mechanism  would  solve  the  problem  of  prin- 
ciple required  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  practicalities  and  mutual  deferences  of 
our  relationship  are  such,  however,  that  I 
would  never  expect  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  put  in  such  a  position  by  Congress  that 
they  would  have  to  directly  oppose  a  bill 
addressed  specifically  to  them. 

rEDERAL  GKANTS-IN-Am 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  another  area 
of  critical  importance  to  United  States- 
Commonwealth  relations,  the  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  federal  assistance  programs. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  la,  at  present, 
no  consistent  congressional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  federal  financing  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  in  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  is  only  natural,  since  the 
hundreds  of  existing  federal  aid  profpivms 
have  themselves  evolved  In  an  ad  hoc.  piece- 
meal fashion.  In  most  of  these  programs, 
Puerto  Rico  Is  treated  as  a  state  with  the 
same  eligibility  and  benefit  standards.  It  Is 
also  subject  to  the  same  federal  controls  on 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  In  several  of 
the  largest  assistance  programs,  however. 
Puerto  RIro  does  not  receive  its  equitable 
share. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  these  pro- 
grams, with  their  anticipated  fiscal  year  1975 
expenditure  level  nationally  and  In  Puerto 
Rico: 

Fiscal  year  expenditure  ( millions ) 
Program:  u.S.       P.R. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent 

children/aid  to  aged,  blind, 

disabled 8,936        24 

Supplemental  security  income 

program   1,871  0 
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Medicaid 5,256         30  controls   placed   upon   the   receipt   of    these  This    proposal    would    nxake    little    sense. 

Social  services 2,000          2  funds  often  work  against  their  most  effec-  however.    If    the    higher    matching    burden 

Educationally     deprived     chil-  tlve  utilization  in  Puerto  Rico.  were  to  be  combined  with  absolute  limits  on 

dren 1,900         27          There   are   dozens   of  such   cases,   but   for  federal  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  which   do 

Interstate   highways 8,000          0  now  let   me   pose  Jvist   one  example  to   11-  not  apply  to  the  states,  as  is  the  case  ui  some 

General  revenue-sharing 6,000          0  lustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Puerto  of  the  major  federal  programs.  Higher  match- 

—  Rico  has  available  to  it  eome  $80  million  In  Ing  payment  btirdens  for  Puerto  Rico,  how- 
Total    25,963         83  federal  matching  grants  for  the  construction  ever,  would  provide  a  more  equitable  celling 

,..<«,-  „w.„^,v..  ™-v.  „„  .i«r-.t  of  waste  water  treatment  faculties.  Although  consisting  of  our  budgetary  constramts. 

^%fK*  ♦  i!^Ji^^t^^  r«I^i  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Island's  pop-  This  approach  would  lead  to  more  equl- 
50%ofthetotalfederalaldtosUto  ^^^^^^^  ^^  not  y?t  served  by  even  primary  table  levels  of  federal  financing  of  certain 
governments  «!»«»«•  ^'  »?•  ^SirT»,T»rt«  sewage  faculties,  most  of  these  federal  dol-  Federal-Commonwealth  programs  and  would 
year.  As  ^_^'»^f**'^,"°™  *?•, J*°*' *^^  lars  (and  the  25%  Commonwealth  matching  eliminate  budgetary  and  priority  distortions 
Bicoe  pw^t^ation  In  Uiem  Is  linuted  Dy  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  secondary  and  ter-  which  occur  because  of  absolute  and  arbl- 
l«w,  to  -32%  or  tne  total.  ^°^f^lT^^^l  tlary  treatment  because  that  is  the  need  trary  ceUings  on  federal  matching  payments. 
^"  .!I"=^  /^«,  t^  !?ti^.^tM)it  ^  ^^  tbe  continental  United  States.  Also,  less  It  would  not.  however,  offer  the  Common- 
United  States  ror  ^Me  acxmtiM.  JP"^""™  expensive  treatments  of  waste  waters,  such  wealth  fiexibUlty  in  the  shaping  of  adequate 
cents  is  spent  in  ^^^  «'^-  "  ™® Jf^  as  ocean  outfalls,  are  not  permissible,  since  programs  for  the  Island.  Nevertheless,  the 
were  to  ^J^^T^ '[^^°\l^Vt,\^^  these  solutions  are  not  feasible  for  the  ma-  federal  grant-in-aid  system  Is  moving  rap- 
only  on  its  share  of  the  totolumw«H»tM  ^^j.j^y  ^j  ^^^  g^^^^g.  ^^  ^^^  Federal  Water  Idly  toward  greater  flexlbUlty  for  state  and 
population  <^-2*)jJ^yf"jy  •«»«^^  *"™  PoUutlon  Act,  as  presently  drafted,  offers  no  local  governments  In  the  planning  and  pro- 
for  these  '^^\^^^'f^^^^^J'^^^'^,  flexibility  on  the  matter.  Thus,  we  mav  find  gramming  of  federal  doUars.  and  this  na- 
W3  mUllon  to  $311  mUllon  Equal  trwitinent  ourselves  buUdlng  overly  expensive  sewage  tlonal  reform  effort  may  eventuaUy  produce 
lor  Puerto  Rico,  however    would  mean  m^  faculties  in  parts  of  the  Island,  where  the  the  desired  solution. 

Blderably  more,  since  aU  but  OMantento^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^    because  the  federal  I  should  make  clear  that  my  suggestions 

Highways)    of  t^«   'f *f*  ^PJJ^™™*  P™V?T  authorizing  legislation,  drafted  against  main-  refer    only    to    federal    assistance    programs 

proportionately    greater    assistance    to    the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  realities,  does  not  offer  plan-  that  operate  by  means  of  subsidies  to  state 

poorest  ana  neediest  states.                  -„.„„,.,  nlng    and    programming    flexibility    to    the  and  local   governments.   In   those   programs 

These    differentials    in    federal    Ananctal  ^^  recipient  where  the  federal  govemmenfs  relationship 

treatment  of  Puerto  Ri<»  as  rompared  to  the         ^^  ^^         therefore,  like  to  have  consid-  with  citizens  is  direct,  such  as  Social  Security 

sutw  are  usuauy  Justified  by  the  fart  that  ^                ^^^^   j^           ^    ^^    expenditure  and  the  new  Supplemental  Security  Income 

the  Commonwealth   is  not  covered  by  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  receive.  Our  f&ellng  13  Program,  I  believe  the  residents  of  Puerto 

federal  internal  revenue  laws. ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  maiie  more  effective  use  of  this  Rico  have  every  right  to  treatment  equal  to 

Without  denying  that  the  economic  value  ^^^^^^  contribution  U  we  are  able  to  plan  that  of  American  citizens  residing  elsewhere, 

of  freedom  from  federal  taxation  should  be  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^          ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^  particularly  true  when  benefits  are 

taken  into  consideration  In  extend  ng  federal  priority-setting  and  plannmg  done   in   ad-  based  on  prior  contributions  to  the  system,  as 

aid  programs  to  Puerto  Rico.  I  submit  toat  ^^^^^^  [^  Washington.  is  the  case  of  the  OASDI  program. 

'L^^ZTtTZ^  n^ent^^  T^S^S          '^'^-  *^«°-  "^  ^'^'^  °'  **^«  alternatives  which  xh.  intkenationai.  eole  or  p^to  rico 

the  payment  or  non-payment  of  leoerai  taxes  .  nrooose   It  would  not  be  technicaiiv  diffl- 

and  the  receipt  of  federal  subsidies.  Neither  cuU  to^erotirte  vearlVa  LtL  f^eral  tSan^  ^  ^*'*  "^""^^  P^*""***  °"*  ^^"  *°^"***- 
in  theory  nor  in  practice  does  such  an  equa-  f"".^  n!.?^^!^; Zt^t/  VTz.^t^^J^l^^^^  pendence  is  at  the  heart  of  the  principle  of 
tlon  S.  It  IS  Li  elementary  principle  of  ^nmenSTTStaJ St?  a^ou^tT^toS  slch  '"^  association  which  governs  the  relation- 
public  finance  that  one's  payment  of  ^^  Tthe  e^onomfc^a^ue  oTfSoS^f^omS  f^^T^J:''^  T'.^^Lou!  T^r 
taxes  does  not  entitle  one  to  any  Dftrtlcuiar           ,  ...       ...  _   ...^    .^                     .^■^,        ^.  states.    Because    we    are    conscious    of    our 

luea  uuw  uub  eukiuc  u^w  »/ Bu,  >...  eral  taxation,  the  Commonwealth's  Optimum  -„_-,„,  «.i««„„„>,i„  „i*»,  »k-  tt„i»^   o^»*«» 

governmental  benefits  In  return  and,  con-  n^atchme  canahuitles   oast  federal  exnendi-  ^P^^  relationship  with  the  United  States 

versely.  that  the  absence  of  payment  of  taxes  ^re^    Coi^onweath'  tax  e^m    ^onoiSc  ^"^  "^"^  "^  °'"  P^***  ^  *^'  community  of 

does  not  disqualify  one  from  governmental  I^o^^m^erto  R^co    Lid  ^-llCnoSc  Hispanic   AmeHcan   peoples,   we   cannot   af- 

ald.  Further,  on  a  functional  level  the  pro-  ^e^on  the  SLd   ^Sie^a^  wS^S  ^°"*  ^  ^  ^^"^  ^™°^  ^^'^  '"^^  °^  '^*  ^°^^'^- 

grams  we  are  discussing  make  no  attempt  to  ^f 'SX  ^  SrJo^on^Jth    to   b^k  ^^  "^°*  "^""^  '^'^^  ''"'^  contemporary 

equate   State   grants   with  federal   revenues  ^ori^SrhSs  ?roken^^^to  LSaS  ''o^ld  currents  and  events,  particularly  where 

raised  in  that  State.  Through  the  federal  tax  e^c^Jo^„  Tuct   as^onwn^   d^veloo-  '''  '^  °^*  *  "*^  contribution.  We  can,  and 

system  and  the  fund  allocation  procedures  ^^t   .S^^lfare   ^uStion   he^to   etc  ^^"^^'^^  contribute  to  multUateral  efforts  to 

in  these  federal  social  programs,  resources  are  Sene^aT^lMis  wou?d  ^^bmnt«l  f^  promote      understanding      and      friendship 

delUjerately  shifted  from  the  richer  areas  of  ^teeorv  S  m?Xum  ^S^  review^  '^°'^  ^^^^-  «»P«=^"y  ^  ^"^  °^^  ^^^"^^ 

the  country  to  the  poorer  areas.  This  is  true  ^o^torlnT    sSSSv     ySrT  r7Jim  ^S  *°^  bemlsphere.  We  have  much   to   teach, 

even  with  respect  to  the  so-caUed  "General  ^oS^^hievS  in  Lh  Sory  coSd  ^  and  also  a  great  deal  to  learn,  about  eco- 

Revenue-Shartng  Program"  Whirls  njrtj^  ^Xr^  to  tte  S<£.a^ve^rXt  .^  a  4sto  "°<^:^'S?r^,rto  Rico  belong  to  the 

•^r^^bS  Sp"St.'on  Sfrelam^^^^S  ^^^^  -«°*^''"-  °'  ^^«  -'^-^"-^  ^«-'=  Ci2^L".^/^;%Ta*"J^o?  Z 

the  participating  states.                 ^^.,_„„          I  believe  that  such  a  system  would  make  i°uu^^^\^I  ^S^^'^T^r.t^F^, 

Thus,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  because  ^^             j^.^  .      ^    federal  eovernment  Po""cally  and  economically,  it  is  mtimately 

resldente  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  pay  federal  f^fff^.Smnnu^tith  ^i  u  I^<!w  associated    with    the   United    States.    These 

taxes  they  should  not  be  entltled^to  receive  '^^  r^5StSf^t   tte   iSrI?  JJIZ'  "^^  P*^^'^*^  °'  reference-*nd  especiaUy  a 

federal  financial  assistance,  whether  you  are  ^^f  s^e^  n^d^  B^^ctSSu  ove^h^^n  to  P°""**^  ^*^  °^  ^^  association-are  the 

tamng  generally  or  about  a  specific  pro^i^  mlkri^worSe.'T?.?  relation TeiJ^  ^l^^\^^^IZ  i^^l^Z^s^^h 

^^r^L^^  P*2P'?  °*  ^*T  "**"*'  l^  t>odied  in  the   principles  of  the  -New  Fed-  ^t?^, 'lf,^%T^'^'f„!f  1,*^ '^^'^^^X,*^^^ 

confident,  have  no  desire  to  receive  more  than  erelism,"  which  aim^^  to  move  greater  de-  °^'^ij?^^^^  '^**  ^^  international  or- 

their  Share  of  federal  financial  aid.  clslon-maklng  power  to  those  levels  of  gov-  ^*ft,"°^w„  th«  fin™m«n»«»ith  «.,.«„« 

In   light   of   the   above   considerations,   I  emment  cloMsst  to  the  neonie    What  T  am  WhUe  under  the  Commonwealth  relation- 

would  lU.e  to  offer  to  the  Advisory  Group  I'^^^.'T^^y  Te  a'Sucatirof    ht^  ^L^of^^^rel^^ce^'^nl^e^f^^t^ 

some  new  concepte  as  alternatives  which  rt  new^ncepte  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  f^^^'°^  ted»T*l  concern,  nonethele^  th«« 

may  wish  to  consider  In  ite  deliberations  on          *        ^^  thev  mXTven  creater^^  '^  *™P^*  "*™  '**  Commonwealth  toltlative. 

«.e  financial  aspecte  Of  the  United  States-  ^'^i.^Tt^fZ^Sc'^tu^^s^^s  >C*2?d'il*^JS'to'^ite^  SS  ^ve^S^l" 

Commonwealth  statutory  relations.  -,  ^^     island  and  its  eouallv  unioue  cul-  *'**^  *°**  *  ^^^  *°  '^^"^  ^*°  govemment- 

Approxlmately  one  fourth  of  the  Common-  ^J^f «  eS^mic°fnf  s^i^^'c'harac^terlstS,.  S'^^IS"'  as'^tnZ^llrin  V^  teT 

wealth  budget  represents  federal  grants-in-          Ar^rv+h.^  oT^.^-.^<>.^h   .„»-.  ^,^^^*  t^  «««-.._  countries  such  as  venesuela,  in  order  to  re- 

^X^r;  ^l^S^:rhrspS^lc'^oT.ttt^^  -S  S  Tu^^rZlTL^^ii^  Te^h^Sready  had  considerable  expert- 

in  the  federal  law  and  regulatlona.  In  many  r,?^l!**      .^^     ^        matching  share  .n^e  in  the  international  arena,  and  we  are 

cases,  we  have  found  thatSe  federal  priori-  L^f^^^otJ^or  th^r?al.r  rL^nnXt?,^^  ''•»"  P«»P*^  *°  °^*  «ib.tantial  oontrtbu- 

ties  for  these  funds  are  not  in  accord  with  fL^ne^hHi?^   ma^«  f^«m^«   h^^»    ,ni  "°^  *°  international  cooperation  and  eoll- 

Commonwealth    government   priorities    The  *^i°J„  *^"'7,^'*®,  P°f' *'^'»,   ^^   ^^^   "fap-  darlty.  Since  1850.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  the 

mainland   needs  to   which   these  funds  re-  Pl>^bUlty  of  federal  internal  revenue  laws,  meeting  place  of  more  than  30,000  peraons 

spend  are  not  alwavs  the  Island's  most  press-  ■*'  Puerto  Rico  makes  progress  In  ite  eoo-  from   developing  countrtee,  most  of   whom 

Ing  needs.  Since  we  can  rarely,  as  a  practical  noi^lc  base,   ite  relative  taxing  ability  be-  visited  our  Island  In  order  to  observe  and 

matter,  refuse  to  accept  these  grante,  and  comes  that  much  greater  since  income,  prof-  study  our  social  and  economic  development 

must  usually  matoh  them  with  loctJ  funds,  ^^  and  producte  In  Puerto  Rleo  are  not  sub-  programs.  Most  of  those  visitors  oame  from 

the  end  result,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  a  )ect  to  federal  taxation,  and  we  are  increas-  Latin   America   and   the    Caribbean    reeion, 

dislocation  with   regard   to   Commonwealth  Ingly   mora   able    to    contribute   to    federal  but  large  numbers  also  arrived  from  Africa, 

priorities.  Also,  the  nunMrous  conditions  and  programs.  Asia  and  Oceania.  In  this  manner,  we  have 
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be«n  able  to  commualcate  our  exp  rlencaa. 
our  successes  and  our  problems  to  represent- 
atives of  other  areas  of  the  world! striving 
for  social  justice  and  political  deaiocrscy. 
During  the  19e0's.  the  Commonwi  alth  of 
Puerto  Rico  actively  paxtlclpated  In  matters 
of  special  concern  to  the  peoples  of  he  Car- 
ibbean region.  Puerto  Rico  was  a  t  funding 
member,  and  San  Juan  was  the  head<  uarters, 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization.  Tb  a  now- 
dissolved  organization  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Idea  and  practice  of  re^onal  co  iabora- 
tlon  and  promoted  the  nvovement  for  the 
economic  integration  of  oiir  regflon.  11  e  Com- 
monwealth subsequently  created  Its  c  ivn  spe- 
cialized agency  with  regional  concei  ns,  the 
CX>rporacl6n  de  Des&rrollo  Econ6m  co  del 
Cartbe,  In  an  effort  to  foster  regional  c  xipera- 
tlon.  Our  economic  and  regional  1  iteresta 
have  prompted  the  Commonwealth  jovern- 
ment  to  establish  an  active  program  >f  trade 
missions,  whereby  Puerto  Rico  seeks  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  other  areas,  especla  ly  with 
the  Caribbean  and  the  nations  of  tb  »  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Our  Industrial  pr  amotion 
efforts  have  led  the  Commonwealth  ;ovem- 
ment  to  opwn  facilities  In  Europe  an  l  Tokyo 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  Invest  aent  to 
the  Island.  By  bilateral  agreement,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  n  1967, 
created  the  Joint  Domlnlcan-Puert*  Rlcan 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  devel  >plng  a 
program  of  economic,  cultural  and  XA  chnlcal 
collaboration. 

Puerto  Rlcan  cultural  missions  to  (  Ifferent 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere  have  be<  n  spon- 
sored for  more  than  two  decades  by  ot  r  Insti- 
tute of  Culture,  Department  of  St  ite  and 
Department  of  Education.  For  man  f  years, 
Puerto  Rico  has  collaborated  with  <  llfferent 
international  organizations  Ln  a  wli  le  array 
of  exchange  protj;rains  and  technics  assist- 
ance projects.  In  addition  to  then  official 
contacts,  private  entitles  In  dlfferei  it  fields 
have  made  positive  contributions  to  ihe  flow 
of  Information  and  peoples  betweei  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  countries.  We  have  i  ccumu- 
lated  valuable  experience  In  our  i  elatlons 
with  other  countries  and  with  Inter  latlonal 
organizations.  Our  experience  is  a  go  d  point 
of  departure  for  future  Puerto  Rlc  tn  roles 
In  International  matters  In  a  mani  er  con- 
sistent with  our  association  with  th«  United 
States. 

Various  courses  of  action  are  alrea  ly  open 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Sti  tea  and 
Puerto  Rico  which  require  no  substa  itlal  or 
prolonged  constitutional  or  leglslatlvt  action, 
based  on  the  longstanding  recognl  Ion  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na  ;lons  of 
Puerto  Rico's  status  as  an  autonom  >us  po- 
litical entity.  Other  possibilities  may  require 
more  complex  procedures.  An  exhaus'  Ive  and 
Incisive  analysis  of  the  desirability  ol  greater 
participation  by  Puerto  Rico  In  Inter]  ;atlonal 
affairs  and  appropriate  International  Institu- 
tions was  prepared  recently  by  I  rofessor 
W.  M.  Relsman  of  Yale  Law  School  f c  r  a  con- 
ference of  the  United  States'  leading  Awyers, 
held  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  fo  r  Inter- 
national Peace  tn  New  York. 

With  the  Committee's  permission,  [  would 
like  to  submit  a  typescript  of  Profesj  ar  Rela- 
man's  study  for  the  record,  as  an  i  pf>endlx 
to  my  statement.  I  will  not  elaborat  on  the 
constitutional  and  International  la  v  ques- 
tions treated  at  length  by  Profess  <r  Rels- 
man, in  view  of  my  basic  agreement '  ?ith  the 
recommendations  he  offers.  However,  I  would 
draw  your  partlcxUar  attention  to  I  rofessor 
Relsman's  recognition  of  the  very  -eal  ad- 
vantages to  both  our  peoples,  and  t  le  prac- 
tical poaslbllltles  of  Puerto  Rico's  p  rtlclpa- 
tlon  In  numerous  specialized  Inter  latlonal 
organizations — especially  those  deali  ■\g  with 
education,  health,  culture  and  co  amerce. 
These  offer  an  effective  and  addltl  inal  di- 
mension for  greater  rapport  with  ai  id  sup- 
port to  developing  countries  which  c  in  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  UJS.  pollc  m  and 
programs. 


CONCLUSION 

This  Conunlttee  Is  charged  with  the  his- 
toric responsibility  of  shaping  a  response  to 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  Ln 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  free  determina- 
tion. This  task  Is  not  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  substance  of  Commonwealth 
has  been  widely  misunderstood  both  to  the 
south  and  to  the  north  of  mierto  Rico.  In 
lAtln  America  there  prevails  a  suspicion 
that  this  concept  masks  the  reality  of  a  col- 
onial relationship.  In  some  less  Informed 
circles  tn  the  United  States  there  Is  the  op- 
posite Impression  that  we  are  pursuing  privi- 
leges, but  not  responsibilities. 

Both  erroneous  conceptions  are  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  It 
Is  your  task  that  they  should  not  continue  to 
bear  this  burden,  a  burden  born  of  misunder- 
standings of  the  essence  of  our  relationship. 

I  ask  you  on  behalf  of  my  people  to  shape 
with  vision,  creativity,  and  purpose  the  new 
Articles  of  Association  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  formulate  In 
a  document  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  invidious  misinterpretations,  the  cher- 
ished principles  upon  which  we  shall  face 
together  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

But  the  challenge  of  this  Committee  Is 
even  broader  In  scop>e.  You  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  frame  a  model  of  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion which  will  constitute  a  new  break- 
through Ln  the  Lnterdejiendent  era  Into 
which  the  world  Is  entering.  The  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  already  given 
the  world  an  example  of  how  such  a  relation 
can  grow  and  prosper.  Now  our  Joint  task 
Is  to  build  on  our  experience  of  21  years,  with 
vision  and  care,  so  that  future  generations 
will  point  to  this  as  a  watershed  event  in 
the  inevitable  transition  to  an  Interdepend- 
ent world. 


WORLD  HUNGER 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  Congress  anA  the  general 
public  are  becoming  more  aware,  the 
United  States  and  the  world  commu- 
nity are  now  facing  almost  unprece- 
dented questions  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  vital,  basic  commodities.  These 
questions  are.  in  turn.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  relative  economic  status 
between  the  industrially  developed  na- 
tions and  those  nations  now  engaged 
in  the  problem  of  development. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  major  debate  has 
been  taking  place  at  the  United  Nations 
focusing  on  these  questions.  While  this 
debate  is  not  providing  immediate  an- 
swers, it  is  clearly  setting  forth  the  scope 
of  this  International  economic  crisis  and 
focusing  world  attention  on  the  urgent 
necessity  to  deal  with  it. 

I  recently  introduced  Into  the  Ricord 
the  remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer to  this  special  United  Nations 
Assembly.  I  would  now  like  to  take  note 
of  the  important  leadership  actions 
taken  by  our  Government  In  proposing 
a  10-point,  $4-bllllon  emergency  aid  pro- 
gram to  begin  assisting  those  nations 
most  pressed  by  the  current  situation. 

One  overriding  fact  is  now  clear. 
Only  cooperation — not  confrontation — 
can  deal  with  these  problems  over  the 
long  term.  Cooperation  and  planning 
are  essential. 

In  the  area  of  food  and  nutrition,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needfl  is  engaged  in  a  detailed  study 
of  what  should  be  national  policy  guide- 
lines to  deal  with  the  world  food  prob- 
lems, especially  as  they  aJ7ect  our  own 


well-being.  This  study,  to  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  hearings  on  June  19,  20, 
and  21,  deals  very  directly  with  the 
acute  relationship  between  the  world  de- 
mand for  food  and  Its  effect  on  the 
American  people. 

These  hearings  are  of  such  importance 
that  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  leadership  which  is  now  turn- 
ing its  attention  directly  to  these  funda- 
mental economic  issues.  I  hope  the 
Select  Committee's  study  can  serve  as  a 
useful  vehicle  by  which  the  Congress  csui 
help  develop  sensible  policies  to  avoid 
further  crises  affecting  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people,  and  people  living 
in  less  developed  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  five  su*- 
tlcles  indicating  the  growing  public 
awareness  of  these  important  Issues  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  1974) 

TUKNINC    TowAao    Global    Pboblems 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  the  first  three  days  after  Congress  re- 
turned from  its  Easter  recess,  at  least  a  dozen 
senators  and  representatives  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  with  suitable  commen- 
dations, the  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer's April  15  address  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  "the  challenge  of  interdependence." 

Just  why  Kissinger's  somber  challenge  to 
the  International  assembly  to  "come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  interdepyendence"  should 
have  struck  a  chord  with  so  many  legisla- 
tors Ls  hard  to  say.  But  It  Is  at  least  possible 
to  hope  that  It  Indicates  that  even  with  the 
current  preoccupation  with  our  domestic  po- 
litical crisis,  there  are  world  Issues  of  such 
enormous  scale  that  sensible  people  cannot 
Ignore  them. 

In  a  series  of  eloquent  and  Impassioned 
columns,  James  Reston  and  Anthony  Lewis 
of  the  New  York  Times  have  been  raising 
their  voices  to  proclaim  that  the  threat  of 
international  economic  warfare  turning  into 
a  global  cycle  of  Inflation  and  depression — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  massive  fam- 
ine among  the  million  already  suffering  the 
effect  of  malnutrition — Is  slightly  more  con- 
sequential than  Watergate. 

Reston  worries  that  the  press  and  the  pol- 
iticians are  Ignoring  "the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  prices  and  resources  of  the  earth," 
and  he  may  be  right.  But  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record — that  mirror  of  the 
politicians'  minds — Indicate  someone  Is  ILs- 
tentng. 

There  one  finds  the  beleaguered  Preatdent 
taking  time  to  remind  those  who  sit  Ln  Judg- 
ment on  him  that  despite  the  national  wear- 
iness with  the  ooet  of  foreign  aid,  "It  Is 
clear  that  In  the  modem  world,  peace  and 
poverty  cannot  easily  endure  side  by  side." 

And  while  "iltt.  Nixon  pleculs  with  Congress 
to  reverse  the  House's  January  mistake  in  re- 
fusing the  91.6  billion  VS.  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Association, 
his  old  rival,  Sen.  George  McGovem  (D-SJ}.). 
Is  seconding  Kissinger's  pledge  of  American 
cooperation  in  meeting  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Wisdom  comes  late,  but  now  It  comes  to 
{>eopIe  of  all  parties  and  persuasions.  "Hie 
old  internationalists — the  Hubert  Humph- 
reys, the  Jacob  Javltsea,  and  the  Gale  Mc- 
Oees — fill  the  record,  as  they  have  for  years, 
with  pleas  for  foreign  aid  and  food  assistance 
and  liberal  trade  policies. 

But  now  they  are  joined  by  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  tbe  engagingly  cynical  FaniiM  Repub- 
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Itcan,  who  Is  moved  to  put  Into  the  Record 
a  study  by  Church  World  Services  of  what 
Dole  calls  "the  vrorld  food  crisis."  TTiey  are 
Joined  too,  by  Sen.  Walter  (Dee)  Huddletrton 
the  freshman  Dmnocrat  from  Kentucky.  He 
thinks  his  colleagues  ought  to  know  what  he 
learned  from  .the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  then  confirmed  from  Kentucky 
Industrial  leaders  about  "the  growing  VS. 
reliance  on  imports  for  a  large  portion  of 
raw  materials." 

It  Is  a  long  step  from  the  recognition  of  a 
problem  to  the  action  needed  to  deal  with  It, 
particularly  when  the  problem  is  as  massive 
and  complex  as  that  of  the  international 
economy.  Nevertheless,  It  is  mecmlngful  when 
a  variety  of  American  politicians — pre-occu- 
pled  with  their  parochial  Interests — talk  as  If 
they  understood  what  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldhelm  meant  when 
he  said  that,  "The  pursuit  of  short-term  na- 
tional Interests  by  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions can  no  longer  provide  even  a  brief  re- 
prieve from  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  pres- 
ent trends." 

But  what  a  task  we  face.  W&ldheim  laid 
it  out  In  brief  form  In  his  speech  opening 
the  General  Assembly's  special  session  on  the 
world  economy  and  natural  resources. 

There  are  six  connected  problems,  Wald- 
helm said,  that  must  be  faced  and  mastered 
to  avoid  the  tragedy  that  now  confronts  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planet:  the  massive  pov- 
erty that  still  grips  two- thirds  of  the  world's 
people;  the  peculation  growth  that  adds 
more  than  1  million  new  claimants  a  week  on 
our  finite  resources;  the  food  shortage  that 
has  left  literally  no  margin  of  safety  against 
famine  on  a  more  massive  scale  than  we 
have  ever  witnessed;  the  energy  shortage  that 
hampers  all  form  of  economic  growth,  includ- 
ing food  production;  the  continued  waste  of 
an  estimated  ti  billion  a  week  on  producing 
weapons  of  war;  and  the  worldwide  Inflation, 
fed  by  all  those  forces,  which  threaten  to 
destroy  the  fragile  international  economic 
and  monetary  structure. 

When  viewed  tn  those  terms,  the  domestic 
political  problems  of  any  one  nation,  even 
our  own,  seem  almost  insignificant,  as  the 
members  of  Congress  appear  to  recognize, 
from  time  to  time. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24.  1974) 

Febtiuzxr — Ob  FAMUfx 
When  a  practical  solution  appears  possible 
for  any  aspect  of  the  critical  energy  and  food 
shortages  now  threatening  the  world.  It 
should  be  executed  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  It 
happens  rarely  enough. 

Such  a  prospect  Is  now  in  sight  to  allevi- 
ate— If  not  fully  solve — the  greatest  single 
limiting  factor  to  Increased  food  production, 
the  shortage  of  chemical  fertUlzers.  Norman 
E.  Borlaug,  Nobel  Prise  winner  credited  with 
inspiring  the  "green  revolution"  estimates 
that  a  covmtry  suffering  a  shortfall  of  one 
million  nutrient  tons  in  its  fertilizer  needs 
will  lose  ten  million  tons  in  grain  production. 
Shortfalls  of  this  and  greater  magnitude  are 
facing  many  of  the  world's  develc^lng  coun- 
tries, leading  to  the  very  real  threat  of  wide- 
spread famine  within  the  next  two  to  three 
years. 

In  that  immediate  time  frame,  the  only 
way  out  may  well  be  sharply  limited  con- 
sumption by  those  who  are  already  ade- 
quately fed.  But  the  right  declslona  today 
could  start  to  bring  relief  three  years  hence. 
Iiwreaslng  fertilizer  production  requires  vast 
Infusions  of  capital  to  build  new  factories 
tnd,  most  frustratlhg  at  thla  time,  huge  In- 
puts of  fuel  to  power  theae  energy-Intensive 
Indtutries.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  of 
economics  and  geography,  both  these  re- 
quta>ementa  are  or  soon  will  he  at  hand  In 
Saudi  ArabU  and  neighboring  states  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  easy  availability  of  an  appropriate  fuel 
iB  the  most  striking  fact  In  a  situation  that 


has  often  verged  on  the  hopeless.  In  present 
technology  the  best  energy  source  for  the 
fertilizer  industry  is  natural  gas,  in  short 
enough  supply  In  much  of  the  industrialized 
world,  but  so  plentiful  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
adjacent  Gulf  states  as  to  be  a  nuisance  by- 
product in  the  more  developed  oU  fields.  For 
years  the  oil  companies  have  simply  burned 
away — wasted — this  premium  fuel  for  lack  of 
economic  uses. 

Experts  in  this  country  estimate  that  If 
just  one-quarter  of  the  natural  gas  that  Is 
now  wasted  in  the  Persian  Gulf  fields  were 
diverted  Into  a  fertilizer  Industry  on  the 
spot,  the  world's  entire  current  demand  for 
nitrogen  fertilizer  could  be  met.  Sheikh 
Yamanl,  Saudi  Arabia's  Petroleum  Minister, 
correctly  told  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  last  week  that  it  Is  "improper  and 
unconscionable"  that  such  a  readily  available 
fuel  supply  Is  not  being  fully  exploited. 

Investment  In  the  fertilizer  industry  has 
long  seemed  risky;  nor  was  the  rapid  growth 
of  demand  adequately  foreseen.  However, 
supported  by  the  technological  expertise  of 
the  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  put  substantially  growing 
capital  reserves  and  unexplolted  natural  gas 
into  an  industrial  development  which  quite 
literally  would  mean  life  or  death  to  the 
world's  htmgry  millions  in  years  to  come. 

.  [Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Impeaching  at  Turtle  Bay 
(By  James  Reston ) 

UNrrHii  Nations,  N.Y.,  April  23. — There  is 
a  kind  of  impeachi'.ent  trial  going  on  here 
at  the  United  Nations  too — not  of  a  man  but 
of  a  civilization.  The  poor  nations  are  draw- 
ing up  the  articles  of  lmi>eachment  every  day 
against  the  rich  nat  ins.  Please  listen,  they 
say: 

Article  One:  Out  of  every  three  children 
born  In  most  nations  of  the  world  today,  one 
dies  before  the  age  of  five. 

Article  Two:  For  those  who  survive,  as  Dr. 
Mubashir  Hasan,  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  put  It,  "it  is  a  life  of  deprivation, 
desperation  and  degradation.  It  Is  an  intense 
but.  mercifully,  a  short  struggle,  as  their  life 
expectancy  Is  no  more  than  thirty  years." 

Article  Three:  One  of  the  worst  tragedies 
In  human  history  Is  unfolding  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  suffering  caused  by 
drought  In  Mavurltania,  Mali,  Niger,  Chad, 
Upper  Volta  and  Ethiopia  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  Imagination  of  the  advanced  nations  and 
a  rebuke  to  the  United  Nations,  which  prom- 
ised in  its  Charter  (Article  55)  to  promote 
"a  higher  standard  of  living,  full  employ- 
ment, and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
progress  and  development." 

Article  Four:  You,  in  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Christian  West  and  Is  now  caUed  the 
Industrial  West  or  the  Developed  or  Ad- 
vanced World,  are  cheating  the  poor  coun- 
tries by  buying  their  products  cheap  and 
selling  your  products  dear.  "Hils  unequal  ex- 
change between  the  oost  of  labor  in  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations  Is  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Article  Five:  The  rich  countries  are  paying 
their  workers  between  ten  and  twenty  times 
as  much  as  the  workers  are  paid  in  the  poor 
countries.  If  the  wages  tar  labor  were  even 
roughly  equal;  the  poor  countries  would  re- 
ceive at  least  t260  billion  more  a  year  for 
their  work  and  products,  and  the  danger  of 
class  war  t>etween  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions might  be  eased. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  go  on  well 
beyond  the  space  of  this  column,  but  the 
poor  nations  are  not  only  making  some  fun- 
damental charges  but  asking  some  awkward 
questions.  Dr.  Hasan  of  Pakistan,  a  long,  lean, 
highly  intelligent,  almost  beautiful  man, 
asked  the  rich  nations  to  choose. 

Tliey  could  (1)  increase  and  share  produc- 
tion or  (2)  equalize  the  wages  of  labor  and 
reduce   consumption  In  the  advanced  na- 


tions, or  (3)  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
malnutrition,  poverty,  starvation  and  death 
In  the  poor  nations. 

'Over  the  last  few  decades."  Dr.  Hasan 
told  the  delegates  here  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, "the  developing  countries  have  strug- 
gled successfully  for  their  political  independ- 
ence. They  are  now  struggling  for  their  eco- 
nomic emancipation.  It  is  not  natural  that 
the  struggle  should  continue  untU  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  among  mankind  are 
established. 

"What  is  required,"  he  added,  "is  a  vision 
on  the  part  of  the  rich,  both  in  the  oil- 
consuming  and  the  oil-producing  countries. 
In  this  vision  lies  the  only  chance  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  current  crisis.  Should  we 
fall  to  find  a  solution  based  on  justice  and 
equity,  let  us  always  remember  that  nature 
has  Its  own  grand  design  for  fulfillment  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind" 

The  contrast  between  the  Impeachment 
debates  In  Washington  and  here  at  the 
United  Nations  is  startling.  In  Washington, 
the  Issue  Is  about  handing  over  some  tapes, 
whether  they  should  be  delivered  this  week 
or  next,  whether  Chairman  Rodlno  had  au- 
thority to  grant  a  postponement,  and  what 
they  might  tell  anyway  about  the  President's 
Involvement  in  Watergate,  or  his  "executive 
privilege,"  his  language  or  his  vindictive 
comments  about  members  of  the  other  and 
even  his  own  political  party. 

All  this  now  dominates  the  political  mind 
of  Washington,  and  people  wonder  about  the 
national  political  consequences,  and  why 
Teddy  Kennedy  Is  holding  seminars  at  Mos- 
cow University  and  talking  for  four  hours 
v?lth  Chairman  Brezhnev,  and  why  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  Is  teUlng  Cy  Sulzberger  of 
The  New  York  Times  that  maybe  he  wants 
to  buy  arms  from  the  United  States  Instead 
of  from  Moscow,  and  what  Itzhak  Rabin  wUl 
do  If  he  becomes  the  new  premier  of  Israel. 

These  are  the  front  page  stories,  the  pri- 
mary news  of  the  day,  while  the  impeach- 
ment charges  of  the  poor  nation  against  the 
rich  nations,  the  fundamental  questions  of 
the  prices  and  resources  of  the  earth  are  ig- 
nored. In  fact,  Mr.  Mubashir  Hasan's  defi- 
nition of  the  growing  class  war  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  was 
scarcely  noticed. 

Yet  he  raised  a  question  that  will  probably 
be  troubling  the  world  even  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  long  after  the  question  of  the 
Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  Is  forgot- 
ten. Can  the  rich  and  poor  nations  go  on 
like  this?  Can  the  advanced  nations  con- 
sume and  waste  and  charge  for  labor  as  they 
are.  and  ignore  the  misery  of  the  majority 
of  the  human  race  in  the  poor  countries? 

Will  the  big  countries  even  listen?  Dr. 
Hahan  asked,  and  the  answer  Is  obvious. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1,  1974] 
An  Amzbican  PROPoeAL 

The  $4-blUion,  ten-point  emergency  pro- 
gram to  assist  countries  hardest  hit  by  price 
rises  which  the  United  States  suddenly  pro- 
posed at  the  United  Nations  yesterday  seems 
intended  to  head  off  a  rival  $S-billion  emer- 
gency aid  fund  proposal  that  was  gaining 
support  among  develc^ing  cotintrles.  As  the 
formulation  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
April  15tb  pledge  of  a  major  United  States 
effort  to  help  meet  the  development  crisis. 
It  offers  concrete  hope  for  action  to  close 
what  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  has 
called  the  "potentially  disastrous  gap"  be- 
tween the  needs  of  those  Imperiled  by  steep 
price  rises  and  the  aid  that  is  cturently 
avaUable. 

The  needs  of  the  billion  people  who  face 
economic  disaster  in  the  next  eighteen 
months  can  only  be  met  by  a  scheme  that 
can  enlist  the  support  of  those  who  must 
pay  the  bill — that  Is,  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries,  plus— particu- 
larly— the  oil-e^>orting  nations  which  have 
benefited    most    dramatically    from    recent 
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prke  leaps.  By  pledging  to  shoulder  ks  "lair 
share"  of  the  cost,  the  United  St*  e«  has 
laid  down  a  challenge  that  others-  poten- 
tial donors  and  beneficiaries  alike — «  HI  find 
It  impossible  to  Ignore. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   1,   19741 
UJ8.  ASKS  $4-BiLuoN  Aid  bt  UJI.  1  o  Pook 
Nations — Plak  for  Bboad  Hklp  tC  Thosk 
Stwckin  Most  by  Prici:  Risis  St^3  Dis- 
pute IN  Special  Assembly  Session 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 
UNnxD     Nations,     N.Y..     April     S  5.— The 
United  States  proposed   today  a  •<  -billion 
program  to  help  the  most  economlcl  lly  dis- 
tressed countries. 

Under  the  proposal,  submitted  t>  dele- 
gates at  the  General  Assembly's  spet  Lai  ses- 
sion on  raw  materials  and  developmi  nt,  the 
Industrallzed  countries  and  affluent  )ll-pro- 
duclng  nations  would  provide  emerg«cy  aid 
over  the  next  year  and  a  half  In  the  rorm  of 
grants  and  loans,  as  well  as  with  su-  h  com- 
modities as  food,  petroleum  and  fertl]  zers. 

An  American  spokesman  said  t*at  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  contnbute  a 
•fair  share"  If  the  program  was  ^jproved 
by  the  Assembly.  | 

Although  the  kind  of  American  heap  being 
considered  was  not  specified  here.  l|  Is  un- 
derstood that  It  would  likely  lnclu(%  a  sig- 
nificant contrlbuUon  of  cereal  gralns4-a  con- 
tribution for  which  the  AdmlnfUatlon 
would  not  have  to  get  additional  a^on  by 
Congress.  1 

The  United  States  program  also  <^lls  for 
renegotiating  the  debts  of  the  countries 
hardest  hit  by  the  rise  In  prices,  par«cularly 
for  oU.  m  recent  months.  Estimates  |rary  on 
how  much  such  debt  might  be  involved,  but 
more  than  a  blUlon  Is  owed  to  thej  United 
States,    largely    by    countries    In    ^uthern 

Asia.  ] 

The  United  States  Initiative  wa4  taken 
alter  a  series  of  confusing  delays,  (iiallfied 
sources  said  the  proposal  was  blocked  at  one 
point  by  objections  by  the  outgoing  Sfcretary 
of  the  Troasury.  Qeorge  P.  Shultz.  Mrj  Shultz 
has  said  that  the  economic  predicament  of 
the  poorer  developing  oountrtes  hai  easen- 
tlaUy  been  caused  by  the  steep  rls*  In  oU 
prices  and  that  the  solution  Is  toiget  oU 
producers  to  lower  prices  rather  tha^  to  try 
paUatlve  measxires  such  as  eniergency 
assistance.  J      ^  , 

During  the  night  the  United  StK|ea  dele- 
gation was  understood  to  have  received  in- 
structions to  go  ahead  with  the  j)roposal 
from  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger ,  Ut  Algeria. 

The  special  Assembly  session  was  icalled  at 
the  request  of  President  Hoxiarl  Boomedlene 
of  Algeria  In  the  name  of  the  dfveloplng 
countries.  It  was  assumed  here  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  discussed  the  American .  proposal 
during  his  talk  yesterday  with  President 
Boumedlene. 

Led  by  Algeria,  the  developing  countries 
have  submitted  their  own  proposaSs  to  the 
Assembly,  one  being  for  emergency  Ineasures 
to  help  the  countries  most  affectefl  by  eco- 
nomic problems — problems  that  t|iey  have 
asserted  have  been  caused  more  byithe  high 
coets  they  pay  for  general  Imports  .-from  the 
Indxistrlallzed  countries  than  by  thf  oil  price 

rise.  - 

The  Initial  Algerian  response  to  laie  Ameri- 
can move  was  to  characterize  It  -as  a  ma- 
neuver aimed  at  creating  dissension  among 
the  ranks  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
Algerians  and  some  others  saw  It  as  an  Amer- 
ican tactic  to  keep  the  Assembly  from  ap- 
proving their  own  proposals,  whlcb  have  run 
Into  opposition  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  Western  European 
countries. 

A  nvunber  of  members  said  that  they  were 
resentful  that  the  American  recomn|end8tlon 
was  put  In  Just  as  the  Assembly  twas  pre- 
paring to  act  on  the  proposals  of  theidevelop- 
ing  countries.  Others,  however,  felttthat  the 


( 


new  Initiative  was  a  significant  development 
warranting  a  delay  by  the  Assembly. 

Samar  Sen  of  India,  whose  country  h»8 
been  one  of  the  hardest  hit  economically,  said 
the  American  reasons  for  acting  even  at  this 
late  stage  were  "acceptable." 

The  American  proposal  clearly  sought  Im- 
medUte  relief  to  tide  the  countries  with 
deficits  ovur  the  coming  months  by  urging 
that  such  help  be  given  by  the  end  of  1975. 
It  enumerated  10  broad  categories  of  special 
kinds  of  assistance. 

These  Included  commodity  assistance — 
such  as  food  stocks  on  easy  terms  or  on  out- 
right grant  basis — and  also  provision  of  cap- 
ital goods  on  favorable  terms.  The  program 
envisioned  easier  credit  terms  and  rene- 
gotiation of  debts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Under  the  American  proposal.  Secretary 
General  Waldhelm  would  be  asked  to  make 
a  worldwide  appeal  to  members  for  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  countries  In  gravest  eco- 
nomic dlfBcultles. 


FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE    BY 
SENATOR  BAYH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  made 
a  public  financial  disclosure  of  my  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  Income  each  year  be- 
ginning with  calendar  year  1969.  Today 
I  am  again  making  such  a  public  finan- 
cial disclosure  for  calendar  year  1973 
and  In  addition  I  am  making  public  in- 
formation on  my  joint  individual  income 
tax  returns  for  calendar  years  1969 
through  1973. 

The  privacy  of  individual  Federal  tax 
returns  Is  protected  by  law  and  has  long 
been  one  of  our  most  cherished  and  In- 
violate Individual  rights.  I  have  not 
made  the  decision  to  make  public  in- 
formation from  my  tax  returns  lightly. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  day  aSter  day,  week  after  week 
banner  headlines  have  brought  disclo- 
sures which  have  undermined  the  faith 
of  our  citizens  in  their  Government  in 
general  and  shattered  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  public  officials  and  the 
political  process  in  particular.  The  im- 
pact of  the  Watergate  affair  and  related 
scandals  on  public  confidence  in  the  po- 
litical process  is  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tlonsJ  tragedy.  A  Vice  President  has  re- 
signed and  admitted  cheating  on  his  in- 
come tax.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  ruled  that  the  President  owes 
$465,000  in  additional  taxes  and  interest. 
And  numerous  others  who  served  in  po- 
sitions of  high  public  trust  have  been  in- 
dicted or  have  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
of  having  violated  that  trust.  Investiga- 
tions continue  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

As  a  result,  all  too  many  Americaiis 
have  become  convinced  that  the  tactics 
and  the  morality  of  Watergate  represent 
the  norm  in  the  political  and  govern- 
mental process.  I,  for  one,  believe  most 
emphatically  they  do  not  represent  the 
norm.  Most  men  who  seek  and  most  men 
who  serve  in  high  public  office  are  good 
men,  honest  men  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. But  it  is  clear  that  when  the  public 
has  more  faith  In  its  garbage  collectors 
than  it  has  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, those  who  se^  or  who  serve  In  high 
public  office  have  an  obligation  to  take 
every  step  possible  to  help  restore  and 


assure  faith  in  the  basic  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government,  our  political 
process  and  our  pubUc  officials. 

Our  democratic  form  of  government 
derlvenes  Its  strength  from  the  people. 
When  the  people  lose  faith  In  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  politicians  and  the 
political  system  in  general,  the  abil- 
ity  of  government  to  function  effec- 
tively to  meet  the  complex  problems 
which  face  us  is  critically  Impaired  and 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  balanced  on  the 
knife  edge  of  disaster. 

If  making  information  on  my  Federal 
income  tax  returns  public  can  in  some 
measure  help  restore  public  confidence 
in  Government,  the  political  process  and 
pubUc  officials,  the  loss  of  privacy  which 
I  suffer  is  a  small  price  to  pay.  I  hope 
others  seeking  or  serving  In  high  public 
office  wUl  agree  and  will  act  according- 
ly. I  am  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the 
fact  that  my  policy  of  making  a  public 
financial  disclosure  each  year  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  leading  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  my  own  State  of  Indiana.  At  a  time 
when  the  integrity  of  our  most  funda- 
mental institutions  is  imder  attack  we 
can  no  longer  settle  for  the  standards  of 
the  psist. 

My  concern  about  the  growing  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  political  system,  our 
Government  and  our  public  officials  is 
not  new.  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
source  of  all  governmental  power  is  in 
the  cor.sent  of  the  governed  and,  there- 
fore. If  the  people  are  supplied  with  suf- 
ficient information  about  their  elected 
officials  and  appointees,  the  p)eople  will 
fashion  workable  standards  of  conduct 
in  the  voting  booth.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  insuring  that 
public  officials  are  responsive  to  the  high- 
est ethical  standards  is  to  make  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  public  officials  and  those 
who  seek  high  public  office  an  open  book. 

That  is  why,  long  before  anyone  ever 
heard  of  Watergate — in  1967—1  voted 
for  legislation  to  require  Congressmen 
and  candidates  for  Congress  to  disclose 
their  assets,  liabilities,  gifts  and  outside 
income.  It  was  my  concern  for  Insuring 
integrity,  basic  honesty  and  sensitivity 
to  conflicts  of  interest  which  might  tend 
to  imdermine  public  confidence  in  our 
system  of  justice  that  led  me  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  to 
the  supreme  Court  in  1969.  It  was  this 
concern  which  led  me  to  Introduce,  in 
1970  and  again  In  1971,  a  Judicial  Dis- 
qualification Act  and  an  Omnibus  Dis- 
closure AiCt. 

The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  call- 
ed for  precluding  participation  by  a 
judge  In  any  case  In  which  he  had  a 
defined  financial  interest  or  In  which 
his  participation  might  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  Impropriety;  and  It  called 
for  improved  procedures  imder  which  a 
judge  is  disqualified  from  a  case  for  bias 
or  prejudice. 

The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  which  I 
introduced  required  members  of  all  three 
branches  of  Government,  Including  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  Members 
of  Congre&s,  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
any  F^eral  employee  earning  more  than 
$18,000  per  year,  to  file  full  and  com- 
plete public  financial  dlsclosrires. 
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In  order  to  indicate  my  good  faith  in 
Dressing  for  this  legislation  and  my  con- 
?S^f^  the  need  of  the  voters  to  have 
arcess  to  detailed  Information  on  the 
Sclal  affairs  of  Members  of  Cmigress 
SJ  other  high  pubUc  officials.  I  have 
made  a  pubUc  financial  disclosure  of  my 
«sets  llabUltles  and  my  Income  each 
^  beginning  In  1969. 1  Intend  to  con- 
i.l..^  tv^ic  nrantlce   although  It   Is   still 
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Cash  value  of  life  Insurance   (ap- 
proximate)   $10,716 

Bulck  coupe  1973 

Book    value 3  3oo 

Less   encumbrance J.i^a 


Net 


171 


tinue  this  practice  although 

not  required  by  law.  ,  ,    ^  , 

Most  recenUy.  in  May  of  last  yew  I 
introduced  a  Campaign  and  Election  Re- 
form Act  providing  not  only  for  fuU  pub- 
lic financial  disclosure  by  pubUc  offlcials 
of  all  three  branches  of  Government, 
but  also  estobllshlng  new  standards, 
new  rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  open 
elections  as  free  as  possible  of  the  abuses 
such  as  those  which  led  to  and  were 
soecifically  involved  In  the  Watergate 
affairs.  When  I  tatroduced  this  legisla- 
tion I  required  all  members  of  my  staff 
earning  more  than  $18,000  per  year  to 
join  me  In  filing  full  and  complete  fi- 
nancial disclosures  each  year. 

The  process  of  restoring  the  publics 
faith  In  poUtlcs  and  government  wlU 
not  be  easy.  Although  many  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  legislation  I 
have  lntr.oduced  to  this  end  also  appear 
In  S  3044  which  passed  the  Senate  with 
my  support  on  April  12,  1974.  none  have 


Bulck  LeSabre  1974 

Book    value 

Less  encumbrance - 


600 
104 


Net 


396 


Total  assets 188,027 


(Income  1973) 

Salary  as  U.S.SenAtor $42,500 

Honoraria  and  writing  income   (net) 

Sen.  Bayh ^' ?IS 

Mrs.    Bayh 1.100 

Farm    Income le.  oua 

Dividends,  interest,   and   gains  on 

Investments 22,930 

State  Income  tax  refunds 1.  229 

Total    Income 91,240 

•Does  not  Include  property  which  was 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Bayh  In  her  own  name 
with  the  procee<ls  of  her  father's  estate. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  U 


S  JOINT  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS  AND  INDIANA  STATE  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS  FOR  CALENDAR 

YEARS  1969-73 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Gross  income  as  reported  in  Congressional  Record  ' *,«?m 

Total  income  reported  in  tax  returns - •"«'  '"^ 

State  and  local  taxes  paid ,y  jjj 

Federal  taxes  paid ^'gji 

Total  taxes  paid 

Taxes  paid  as  percent  of  total  income  reported  for  tax  purposes. 


-•$100,321 

103,772 

3,884 

36.774 

40.6S8 


•  J80, 003 

84,406 

7.368 

25  697 

33.065 


>  $68,  246 

-46,488 

3,589 

7,402 

10,991 


•  $91,  240 

91.106 

4,880 

31,473 

3S.3S3 


37.7 


39.2 


39.2 


23.6 


39.9 


>  As  Congressional  Record  ins«ts  note  these  fiaures  do  not  reflect  Income  to  Mrs.  Bayh  from  the  proce«ls  of  her  father's  estate. 
I  See  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  7. 1970  p.  27M4-5. 
t  See  Congressional  Record.  Sept  30.  Wh.  p.  34180. 
.  See  congressional  Recoff  Sept  28  1972  p  3270^6. 
•  See  Congressional  Record,  May  17.  1973.  p.  16095-6. 


t  See  Congressional  Record,  May  2. 1974 

'  Reflect$?22,613  capital  loss  generated  by  blind  trust 


vpt  become  law.  But  if  enough  of  us  who  „^»„  ,nr,t^  xnr^xtvyr  mrRVICE     posed  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  year 

Z!,.  „.?^r/„fflno  «,.rt   who  seek  DUbUc      FISCAL  YEAR  1915  FpREST  SERVICE     ^     .^^  deficient  in  every  program  area  and 


hold  pubUc  office  and  who  seek  pubUc 
office  are  vrllllng  to  sacrifice  a  measure 
of  personal  privacy  to  voluntarily  open 
our  financial  affairs  to  public  scrutiny 
we  can,  I  believe,  do  much  to  restore 
politics  and  government  to  the  place  of 
honor  and  respect  they  should  have  in 
this  great  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  personal  flnanrlal  disclos- 
ure for  calendar  year  1973  and  a  sum- 
mary of  my  joint  U£.  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  for  calendar  years 
1969  to  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRo,  as  follows: 
Ptrsonal  Financial  DiscLostJKi:   Senator 
AND  MKS.  Birch  Bath* 
Assets  AprU  22.  1974 
Cash  in  hand  and  In  saving  and 
checking      accounts       (approxi- 
mate)            »5.500 

340  acre  farm  Vlgo  County,  Indiana 

(Basis   at   acquisition) 68,000 

Residence,  Washington,  D.C. 
Cost: 

Lot        $26,000 

House    "76.000 

Less  mortgage,  balance  due 52.783 

Net *47.  217 


Securities  placed  In  blind  trust  In 
May  1970  with  Terre  Haute  First 
National  Bank  (based  on  May  14. 
1970,  market  value:  present  In- 
vestments and  value  unknown )  _ 

383  shares  Vlgo  County,  Ind..  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association. 
Inc.,  patron  account  No.  21880.. 

Parm  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tion     — - 

Tangible  personal  property  In 
Washington,  DC.    (estimated) .- 


45,  655 


2.122 


250 


8.000 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  communicated  with  Senator 
Bible,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, expressing  my  concern  over  the 
inadequate  fiscal  year  1975  fundhig  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service. 

We  must  make  certain  that  these  pro- 
grams are  funded  if  we  hope  to  have  ade- 
quate timber  supplies  In  the  future. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Senator  Bible  and 
my  attached  statement  be  printed  In  the 

Record.  j.       ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  „„  „ 

Wa8htngt<m.  D.C,  April  30. 1974. 

Hon.  AuiN  Biblb. 

Chairman,  Suboommittee  on  the  Interior, 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  ^     , 

Dear  Alan:  I  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  over  the  Inadequate  FY  1975  ap- 
propriations for  the  Forest  Service. 

As  we  carried  out  our  hearings  on  S.  2296. 
It  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  a  sound 
program  to  Increase  our  future  timber  avaU- 
abUltles  would  require  that  we  provide  ade- 
quate funding.  The  President's  proposed 
budget  for  FT  1975  Is  Just  not  adequate,  and 
I  am  hoping  that  your  subcommittee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  my  suggested  fund- 
ing Increases. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Including  my 
statement  as  a  part  of  the  hearings  record. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HXTBEBT  H.  HUMPHRET. 
STATKMKNT  bt  SlWATOB  HtJBERT  H.  HmtPHRET 

I  Wish  to  ei^jrees  my  concern  that  the 
funding  level  ol  the  Forest  Service — as  pro- 


1975 — Is  deficient  In  every  program 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  provid- 
ing the  level  required  to  meet  timber  re- 
quirements and  for  adequate  short  term  and 
long  term  conservation. 

The  budget  that  has  been  presented  to  you 
Is  so  woefully  deficient  that  It  falls  to  even 
take  advantage  of  current  opportunities  and 
potential  future  opportunities  to  make 
money  for  the  taxpayers  via  Increased  rev- 
enues for  the  sale  of  resources  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests.  I  can  appreciate  that  there 
might  be  some  logic  In  saying  that  funds 
will  not  be  requested  for  certain  non-revenue 
producing  actlvlUee.  However,  when  present 
and  future  revenue  producing  opportunities 
are  avoided,  the  entire  rationale  on  which  the 
budget  rests  Is  open  to  question. 

I  recommend  that  the  budget  for  the 
Forest  Service  be  Increased  by  $193  million 
as  outlined  In  the  attached  Schedule  "A." 

Earlier  this  year  I  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Hoemer-Walford  Paper  Company.  The 
firm  Is  headquartered  in  Minnesota  and  has 
operations  in  several  states.  It  Is  not  XiM 
largest  paper  company  by  far  but  it  Is  a 
\mlque  one.  It  specializes  in  using  wood 
waste  to  make  paper,  both  sawmUl  and  wood 
waste.  I  gathered  from  the  pictorial  presenta- 
tion that  this  Company  gave  to  me  that  there 
are  significant  volumes  of  standing  and  down 
dead  timber  In  Western  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, which  this  company  would  want  to 
purchase  If  It  were  put  on  the  market. 

The  timber  sale  budget  for  the  Forest 
Service  emphasizes  the  sale  of  standing  green 
mature  timber.  I  would  like  to  see  specific 
additional  funds  for  timber  management  and 
with  Instructions  to  secure  total  utilization. 
The  reforestation  program  continues  to 
be  behind  needs.  You  have  the  report  of  the 
OAO  that  confirms  how  critical  the  situa- 
tion 18.  An  added  $17.8  million  here  seems  to 
be  the  minimum  required  by  sound  conser- 
vation concepts. 

There    are   real    opportiinltles   here    that 
simply  must  be  met  If  future  wood  supplies 
are  going  to  be  reasonably  adequate. 
I  take  small  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
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the  Administration's  policies  gener^ly  have 
hit  the  hoxialog  program  »o  hard,  ^e  have 
had  5'/4  years  of  this  Admlnlstratloti  and  It 
Is  possible  to  determine  how  It  »act«  to 
Issues.  Mrst  It  declares  there  Is  no  i>roblem, 
and  next  it  takes  actions  which  eaacerbate 
It.  Finally,  It  says  someone  baa  cheated  a 
crisis,  and  It  must  ^  met.  What  we  tn  going 
to  see  shortly  Is  a  massive  effort  to  |^t  hous- 
ing starts  up.  Lumber  and  plywo^  prices 
have  not  softened  substantially  and  Inflation 
continues.  A  solid  progrtmi  of  addeii  timber 
sales  within  the  sustained  yield  and  inultlple 
use  constraints,  plus  a  fully  funde*  refores- 
tation and  stand  Improvement  progfam.  will 
help  to  reduce  the  Inflationary  loipact  on 
lumber  prices  during  FY  1976. 

Likewise,  I  would  mention  that  t$e  Forest 
Service  Road  program  needs  at  leasl^an  addi- 
tional t46  million.  The  present  rted  pro- 
gram level  Is  grossly  Inadequate  an*  It  suf- 
fers from  the  defect  of  relying  almoit  exclu- 
sively on  reductions  In  the  price  <^  timber 
so  that  timber  purchasers  will  opnstruct 
main  line  roads  as  a  part  of  the  tlnsber  sales 
contract.  This  system  results  in  '  making 
counties  pay  26%  of  the  "coet"  pi  these 
roads  and  It  causes  road  constnictlin  to  be 
barely  a  step  ahead  of  the  power  |aws.  In 
addition,  in  these  last  two  years  n^  multi- 
purpose or  recreation  roads  have  bee4  under- 
taken. With  the  continuing  energy;  crunch 
and  the  higher  cost  of  gas,  special  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  building  better  roads 
and  especially  on  National  Forests  isear  cen- 
ters of  population. 

The  programs  of  recreation,  jwlldllfe. 
range  soil  and  water,  minerals,  Iniect  and 
disease  control  and  land  managen^nt  are 
likewise  of  Importance  In  their  o\idi  right. 
The  material  I  enclose  deals  with  them  In 
some  detail.  Wildlife  ha(*>ltat  managiment  Is 
of  particular  Interest  to  us  In  Mlnntteota. 

The  Forest  Service  Research  program  has 
also  been  lagging  well  behind  Its  ne^fta.  Ear- 
lier this  year  I  Indicated  to  you  a'; glaring 
deficiency  In  wildlife  research  that^  we  In 
Minnesota  are  concerned  about. 

The  program  of  State  and  Private  Borestry 
cooperation  certainly  deserves  to  be  stlength- 
ened.  Most  of  the  forest  land  In  America  Is 
owned  by  small  owners,  and  these  pibgrams 
of  cooperation  In  Improved  forestry^  which 
are  In  part  supported  by  Federal  fuaids  and 
operated  locally  through  the  States,  o^n  ren- 
der Important  assistance  to  better  foi^^  and 
woodland  management. 

One  of  the  listed  programs  Is  th*.  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  where  an  addltlatial  $43 
million  of  federal  funds  could  be  effectively 
used.  Based  on  a  $13  million  matchtbg  con- 
tribution by  the  states,  a  program  benefitting 
37.000  young  men  and  women  could  he  pro- 
vided at  a  cost  of  about  $1,S00  p)#r  par- 
ticipant. 

On  the  federal  lands  alone  21,000  young 
people  could  be  given  an  opportuntty  at  a 
cost  of  $30  million  and  here  the  cost  estimate 
Is  about  $1,400  per  participant.  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  that  the  $30  million  program 
be  funded  and  that  some  funds  be  provided 
for  an  Increased  cooperative  program  with 
the  States. 

The  programs  that  the  Forest  Servfce  op- 
erates are  Investments  In  America  for  Amer- 
icans. They  are  investments  that  yield  divi- 
dends now  and  In  the  future.  A  short^ghted 
funding  policy  now  will  have  serious  Iraml- 
flcatlons  for  the  future  I  hope  the  suixjom- 
mlttee  will  consider  these  recommended 
funding  Increases.  I  pledge  you  my  support 
when  the  bill  comes  to  th«  floor  «if  the 
Senate. 

SCHXDTrLK  "A" 
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Forest  Land  Management — total  increese 
$61.1  mUllon 

I.    SALXS    ADMINISTHATION    AND    MANAGEMENT 

AddlUonal  funding  of  $2.8  nUUlon  with 
62  permanent  and  28  other  man -years  of  em- 
ployment would  be  used:  (1)  to  prepare 
timber  sales  that  would  be  available  on  short 
notice  so  as  to  avert  demand -supply  stress 
and  (2)  to  Increase  sllvlcultural  examinations 
that  would  Intensify  the  level  of  forest  man- 
agement. 

The  preparation  of  timber  sales  is  nor- 
mally a  »-6  year  process,  a  circumstance 
which  limits  the  size  of  any  Immediate  Forest 
Service  r«^onse  In  terms  of  an  Increased  sell 
offerings  program  to  meet  sudden  upswings 
In  timber  demand.  The  Forest  Service  should 
not  only  be  prepared  to  respond  quickly  to 
short-term  Increases  In  timber  demand  but 
should  also  be  prepared  to  steadily  Increase 
timber  sell  offerings  to  meet  higher  demands 
for  timber  In  the  long  term.  The  above  fund- 
ing Increase  would  enable  the  Forest  Service 
to  prepare  approximately  0.6  bUllon  board 
feet  additional  timber  needed  to  sell  when 
responding  to  either  the  short-  or  long-term 
timber  demands. 

Intelligent  and  responsible  management  of 
the  timber  resource  requires  In-place  exam- 
ination and  measurement  of  Individual 
stands  of  timber.  SUvlciUtural  prescriptions 
are  made  for  each  stand  following  the  ex- 
amination and  measurement.  Programs  for 
timber  harvest,  reforestation,  and  stand  tend- 
ing measures  depend  on  these  Individual 
stand  examinations  and  there  must  be  con- 
siderable correlation  among  stands  to  meet 
the  overaU  needs  of  the  Foreet-wide  timber 
growing  and  harvesting  programs.  Additional 
funds  are  needed  for  Increasing  the  annual 
acreage  receiving  sllvlcultural  examination 
by  800,000  acres. 

2.    RETORESTATTON    AND    STAND    IMPROVEMENT 

Additional  funding  of  178  million  and  In- 
creases of  249  permanent  and  249  other  man- 
years  of  employment  Includes  Increased 
reforestation  of  30.000  acres  of  deforested 
commercial  forest  lands  and  178,000  acres  of 
stand  Improvement  work  Including  20  000 
acres  of  fertilization. 


With  an  Increase  of  $193  mlUlon.  tH^  fol- 
lowing Information  on  program  fundli%  and 
related  manpower  requirement*  ahowB  the 
Forest  Service  capabilities  to  provld*  the 
products  and/or  services. 


3.  RECREATION  DSB 

An  Increase  of  $5.5  million  includes  65 
permanent  man-years,  and  60  other  man- 
years  wUl  In  large  measure  move  toward  the 
currently  needed  maintenance  level  of  $20  2 
million  for  which  only  $8  to  $9  million  are 
annuaUy  available.  This  Includes  operation 
and  maintenance  of  poUutlon  abatement 
faculties  and  administration  of  recr«atlon 
uses  under  permit  required  now  by  NEPA.  It 
anticipates  heavy  use  of  facilities  near  large 
population  areas  during  this  period  of  fuel 
shortage  which  Is  expected  to  decrease  long- 
distance driving  to  more  remote  sites.  This 
Increase  wUl  also  make  It  pooalble  to  Institute 
more  studies  of  roadless  areas  for  poaslble 
wilderness  claaalflcatlon. 

4.  WrLOLIR  HASn-AT  MANAGEMENT 

Increaes  to  the  extent  of  $2.7  million  with 
54  permanent  and  13  other  man-years  of  em- 
ployment would  be  used  for  protection  and 
development  of  habitat  for  rare  and  en- 
dangered Bi>ecles  and  to  Increase  forage  for 
wildlife  In  conjunction  with  Increased  efforts 
on  rangeland  In  support  of  Increased  pro- 
duction of  beef. 

5.  RANGE  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

An  increase  of  $4.9  million  and  93  perma- 
nent and  34  other  man-years  of  employment 
will  be  applied  to  Increasing  the  capacity  of 
National  Forest  rangeland  and.  thus,  the 
production  of  beef. 

e.  son.  AND  WATER  MANAGEMENT 

The  $8.4  million,  102  permanent,  and  32 
other  man-years  of  employment  in  soil  and 
water  programs  would  be  used  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 


( 1 )  Respond  to  upstream  land  treatment 
activities  on  National  Forest  lands  tributary 
to  PL  686  small  watershed  projects  and  to 
expedite  reservoir  sweeping  and  clearing 
where  the  Forest  Service  has  water  surface 
management  responsibility. 

( 2 )  Reclamation  of  critical  disturbed  lands 
resulting  from  mining  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities. 

(3)  Sou,  hydrologlc.  and  geology  technical 
support  and  services  for  the  Intensified  tim- 
ber, range,  and  road  and  traU  programs  and 
land-use  planning,  especially  related  to  the 
roadless  ares  studies. 

7.  MINERALS  MANAGEMENT 

With  the  advent  of  new  mining  regulations, 
$3.2  million  with  132  permanent  and  12 
other  man-years  of  employment  can  effec- 
tively be  applied  In  the  minerals  program. 

8.  rORBST  FIRE  PROTECTION 

An  Increase  of  $8.1  million,  adding  81 
permanent  and  81  other  man-years  of  em- 
ployment would  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 
mount  an  aggressive  program  to  lower  the 
flammabUlty  of  forest  lands  through  fuel 
treatment,  to  provide  for  avaUabUlty  of  spe- 
cialized fire  equipment,  and  to  strengthen 
fire  prevention. 

9.    GENERAL    FOREST   LAND    MANAGEMENT 

An  Increase  of  $6.4  mUllon  with  64  perma- 
nent and  25  other  man-years  of  employment 
would  be  used  for  the   following  purposes: 

( 1 )  $300,000  for  land  classification  actlvll 
ties  In  critical  land  areas. 

(2)  $700,000  for  landllne  location  to  pre- 
vent trespass,  urban  sprawl  on  National 
Forests,  and  for  support  for  timber. 

(3)  $800,000  for  maintenance  of  Improve- 
ments for  fire  and  general  purposes — the 
physical  plant  upon  which  aU  Forest  Service 
programs  depend. 

(4)  $1,600,000  for  Increased  administrative 
load  for  occupancy  and  use  permits,  ease- 
ments, and  memoranda  of  understanding  on 
about  6.8  mUllon  acres  of  National  Forest 
lands  occasioned  by  NEPA  and  resulting  Utl- 
gatlon,  and  the  need  to  comply  with  air, 
water,  and  soUd  waste  disposal  standards. 

(5)  $3,100,000  for  a  multi-layer  map  sys- 
tem  providing  functional  overlays  of  base 
maps  now  needed  for  aU  major  new  plan- 
ning and  implementation  efforts. 

H.    INSECT    AND    DISEASE    CONTROL 

Additional  fimdlng  of  $3.7  mUllon,  26  per- 
manent and  19  other  man-years  of  employ- 
ment would  be  used  to  Intensify  the  sup- 
pression programs  so  that  losses  from 
disease.  Bark  Beetles,  and  defoUators  can  be 
held  to  tolerable  levels.  This  Increase  would 
also  assist  the  States  on  a  cost-share  basis. 

12.    COOPERATIVE    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

An  Increase  of  $600,000  will  be  tisad  for 
costs  of  cooperative  efforts  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  assist  in  the  control  of 
violations  of  law  on  the  National  Forests. 

Forest  Research — Total  Increase  $26.0  mil- 
lion. 

13.    TIMBER    ICAMACEMEm    RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $2.8  mlUlon  with  32  per- 
manent and  4  other  man-years  of  employ- 
ment would  be  used  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  innovative  practices 
for  Increasing  timber  supply  through  shorter 
rotations,  increasing  growth  and  Improved 
management  planning. 

14.    WATERSHED   MANAGEMENT    RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $2.1  mUllon  with  28  perma- 
nent and  7  other  man -years  of  employment 
to  expand  research  on  sewage  sludge  and 
effluent  recycling  using  forest  areas  and  to 
Initiate  a  major  program  of  resource  man- 
agement research  which  would  provide  new 
Information  and  techniques  to  mot«  fuUy 
manage  the  soU,  water,  timber,  other  vege- 
tation, wildlife,  and  recreation  resources,  in- 
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cludUig  restoration  of  strip  mined  land  In 
the  East. 

15.    WILDLITE  HABITAT  AND  RANGE  RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $2.7  million  with  30  perma- 
aent  and  11  other  man-years  of  employment 
includes  $1.5  mUUon  for  research  to  main- 
tain quality  wUdllfe  habitat  under  condi- 
tions of  Intensified  timber  production  and 
more  effective  range  management.  Included 
also  Is  $1.2  minion  for  research  Into  Improv- 
ing forage  on  rangelands  for  production  of 
l)eef  and  mutton. 

16.    FOREST    RECREATION    RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $1.0  mUUon  with  13  perma- 
nent and  3  other  man-years  of  employment 
would  be  directed  toward  research  Into  plan- 
ning and  management  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities. 

17.  SEAM    (SURFACE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  MINING) 

An  Increase  of  $7.5  million  with  60  perma- 
nent and  23  other  man-years  of  employment 
would  be  used  to  accelerate  research  and 
development  In  the  restoration  and  manage- 
ment of  lands  affected  by  minerals  extrac- 
tion. This  brings  the  fuU  effort  to  $9.2 
mUllon. 

18.  FIRE   AND    ATMOSPHERIC    SCIENCES   RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $600,000  with  6  permanent 
and  1  other  man-years  of  employment  would 
be  used  for  research  on  fire  control  tech- 
nology and  wildlife  prevention  In  the  North 
Central  and  Northeastern  States  and  to 
strengthen  research  In  the  Southeast  on 
smoke  management  In  relation  to  prescribed 
burning. 

19.    FOREST    INSECTS    AND  DISEASE    RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $3.8  mUUon  with  61  perma- 
nent and  11  other  man-years  of  employment 
Includes  $2.9  million  for  research  In  an  over- 
all USDA  effort  to  develop  environmentally 
acceptable  control  systems  for  the  Douglas 
flr  tussock  moth,  gypsy  moth,  and  southern 
pine  beetle.  Also  Included  Is  $0.9  mUllon 
for  research  on  spruce  bud  worm,  western 
bark  beetles,  diseases  of  high-value  hard- 
woods and  trees  In  relation  to  air  pollution. 

10.     FC«S8T     PRODT7CTS     T7TILIZATION     RESEARCH 

An  increase  of  $1.6  million  with  19  per- 
manent and  3  other  man-years  of  employ- 
ment would  be  used  in  research  to  extend  the 
timber  supply  through  improved  lumber  re- 
covery, advanced  processing  systems,  and 
effective  utUzaton  of  residues. 

21.    FOREST    ENGINEERING    RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $900,000  with  7  permanent 
and  6  other  man-years  of  employment  wUl 
provide  for  research  on  advanced  harvesting 
systems  with  emphasis  on  harvesting  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  sites. 

23.   FOREST   RESOT7RCXS    EVALUATION 

An  increase  of  $1.1  mUllon  with  19  per- 
manent and  3  other  man-years  oi  employ- 
ment would  accelerate  Forest  Survey  toward 
the    objective    of    more    frequent    resurvey. 


thereby   more   fully   meeting   the   needs   for 
these  data. 

23 .  FOREST  ECONOMICS  AND  MARKETING 
RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $900,000  with  13  permanent 
and  1  other  man-years  of  employment  will 
provide  for  research  on  the  economics  of 
highly  Intensified  forest  management  prac- 
tices and  the  economics  of  more  effective  re- 
source utUlzatlon. 

State  and  Private  Forestry  Cooperation — 
total  Increase  of  $9.2  mlUlon. 

25.  COOPERATION  IN  FOREST  TREE  PLANTING 

An  Increase  of  $1.0  mUllon  with  3  perma- 
nent and  1  other  man-years  of  employment 
win  be  used  to  provide  additional  tree  plant- 
ing stock  which  Is  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  expanded  requirements  resulting  from 
the  Forestry  Incentives  Program. 

26.    COOPERATION    IN    FOREST    MANAGEMENT    AND 
PROCESSING 

With  added  funding  of  $4.9  mUlion,  there 
would  be  5  permanent  and  2  other  man-years 
of  employment.  Pundng  Increases  wUl  be  used 
In  the  following  manner:  $2  million  to  im- 
plement the  authority  for  urban  and  com- 
munity forestry  contained  in  PL  92-288;  $2.9 
million  to  States  under  the  Cooperative  For- 
est Management  Program  to  accelerate  as- 
sistance to  private  forest  landowners  and  to 
provide  more  Intensive  multiple  use  man- 
agement of  nonlndustrlal  private  forest 
lands. 

27.   GENERAL   FORESTRY   ASSISTANCE 

An  Increase  of  S3 .3  mlUlon  with  20  per- 
manent and  3  other  man-years  of  employ- 
ment would  be  used  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
adoption  of  new  technology  developed  by  for- 
estry research  activities.  Specialized  assist- 
ance Is  provided  to  States,  private  landown- 
ers, wood  processors,  and  consumers  of  wood 
products.  Examples  are: 

a.  Accelerate  training  in  new  computerized 
forest  Inventory  techniques  throughout  this 
country  and  to  honor  requests  from  Mexico. 
Iran,  and  other  foreign  countries  which  have 
outstripped  our  cvirrent  capacity  to  provide 
this  training. 

b.  Accelerate  the  Implementation  of 
emerging  research  technology  on  the  im- 
proved protection  of  wood  In  use  from  Insects 
and  fungus  attack. 

c.  Implement  a  program  of  forest  range- 
land  management  to  Increase  the  production 
Of  red  meat  which  Is  an  emerging  trend  that 
requires  range  and  forest  management  tech- 
nical assistance  In  order  to  ensure  that  en- 
vironmental, timber,  and  wUdllfe  values  of 
the  forest  are  not  destroyed. 

d.  Land-use  planning  assistance  to  State 
and  local  planning  groups  Is  an  increasing 
Impact  upon  forestry  programs.  Until  there 
are  funds  avaUable  from  other  sources.  Gen- 
eral Forestry  Assistance  funding  wUl  need  to 
carry  the  burden  of  this  assistance  effort. 

« 

FOREST  SERVICE 


Construction  and  Land  Acquisition — total 
Increase  $8.3  mUllon. 

30.   FIRE,    ADMINISTRATION,   AND   OTHER   PCRPOSE 
CONSTRUCTION 

An  Increase  of  $4.2  mUlion  with  42  perma* 
nent  and  25  other  man-years  of  employment 
would  be  used  to  accelerate  acquisition  of 
multiple  channel  radio  communication  sys- 
tems for  high  fire  danger  areas  and  con- 
struction of  critically  needed  administrative 
facilities. 

31.   RESEARCH   CONSTRUCTION 

Adding  $4.1  mUllon  and  4  permanent  man- 
years  of  employment  would  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  needed  research  faculties  for 
which  planning  has  already  been  completed 
at  Corvallls,  Oregon,  and  Auburn,  Alabama. 

34.    AND    35.    FOREST    ROADS    AND    TRAILS TOTAL 

$4  5.9    MILLION 

Increases  are  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance totaling  $45.9  million  with  510  per- 
manent and  479  other  man-years  of  employ- 
ment. 

Funds  will  be  used  for  timber  support  in 
road  construction  and  reconstruction  and 
bridges  for  the  timber  program  In  fiscal  year 
1975  and  later  years.  In  addition,  funds  would 
be  used  for  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  roads  and  trails  in  support  of  other  pro- 
grams. Construction  funds  will  be  used  to 
complement  development  at  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas,  at  reservoir  projects,  such  as  Cave 
Run  and  Laurel,  and  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Trails  Act. 

38.  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  TREE  PLANTING 

TOTAL   INCREASE   $0.5    MILLION 

An  Increase  of  $0.5  million  with  1  perma- 
nent and  1  other  man-years  of  employment 
will  be  used  to  accelerate  tree  improvement 
and  the  availabUity  of  quantities  of  Improved 
trees  needed  to  increase  short-  and  long-term 
productivity  of  private  forest  lands. 

39.    YOtTTH    CONSERVATION  CORPS 

No  Increase  is  requested  here.  However,  a 
$43'  mlUlon  program  could  be  accomplished. 

The  Department  of  Agrtculttire  and  the  In- 
terior have  conducted  a  stirvey  which  identi- 
fied a  capacity  to  accommodate  21.363  youth 
on  554  projects  on  Federal  land.  This  would 
require  $30  mUllon.  The  States  could  accom- 
modate 15.667  youth  for  $13  million  Federal 
funds.  The  States  match  Federal  funds  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

12.  Cooperative  Law  Enforcement — an  in- 
crease of  $600,000  is  requested.  However,  to 
more  fully  Implement  the  State  and  local 
Law  Enforcement  In  National  Forests  Act, 
P.L.  92-82,  an  additional  Increase  of  $1.6  mU- 
llon could  be  used  effectively  to  Increase  the 
cooperative  effort  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  extend  the  protec- 
tion from  weekends,  hoUdays,  and  problem 
areas  to  other  high  use  periods  during  the 
busiest  seasons  of  the  year. 


Alternative  requested 


FIsca  lyear 

1975 

President's 

budget 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Increase 

above     Man-year  increase  above  President's  budget 

Presidents  1 — 

budget        Permanent  Other  lota 


FOREST  PROTECTION  AND  UTILIZATION 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

National!  crest  protection  and  management: 
Timber  resource  management: 

1.  (a)  Sales  administration  and  management — 

2  (b)  Reforestation  and  stand  improvement 

3.  Recreation— public  use... - 

4.  Wildlife  habitat  management 

b.  Range  resource  management  (Includes  CRI) 

6.  Soil  and  water  management 

7.  Minerals  management - 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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87.1 
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53.1 

17.8 
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46.5 

52.0 

5.5 

55 

50 

105 

9.2 

11.9 

2.7 

54 

13 

67 

16.  S 

21.4 

4.9 

93 

34 

127 

15  2 

20.6 

5.4 

lOZ 

32 

134 

3.6 
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3.2 

132 

12 

144 
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FOREST  SERVICE— Continued 


Alternative  requested 


FIsul  year 

1975 

President's 

budget 


Fiscal  year 
1975 


Increne 

above 

sident's 

budget 


above     Man-year  increase  above  President's  budiel 
President's — * 


Permanent 


Other 


Total 


FOREST    PfiOTEaifiN    AND    UTILIZATION 
FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT— Continued 

8.  Fores)  fire  protection 

9.  General  lotesl  land  management  activifles  including  ^ttV////////.." '.'.'.'.'.'..,.,.,, 

Total,  national  forest  protection  and  management   . 

10.  Fighting  forest  fires , Ili'II!!!"'! 

11.  Insect  and  disease  control     '^ '.'...'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

12.  Cooperative  law  enloicement ^^ " "Ilimill"!"!"^!""! 

Total,  forest  land  management i 

FOREST  RESEARCH 

Forest  and  range  management  research:       t 

13.  Timber  management  research j 

14.  Watershed  management  research .| I"I"IIIII"IIIII!III!I1    " 

15.  Wildlife  habitat  and  range  research....; ""']  

16.  Forest  recreation  research _ 

17.  SEAM "--"III-I';""II"""";.' 

Total,  forest  and  range  management  research 

Forest  protection  research  ■ 

18.  Fire  and  atmospheric  sciences  research 

19.  Forest  and  insect  disease  research -Il^ii"!^^""!!""!^'"]"! 

Total,  forest  protection  research 

Forest  products  and  engineering  research: 
0.  Forest  products  utilization  research 

21.  Forest  engineering  research '"/"JV^/J^/////.V^. 

Total,  forest  products  and  engineering  research 

Forest  resource  economics  research: 

22.  Forest  resources  evaluation 

23.  Forest  eoooomics  and  marketing  research IIIII!IIII"III"iI!!]!!! 

Total,  forest  resource  economics  research 

Total,  forest  research 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY  COOPERATION 

24.  Cooperation  in  forest  fire  control 

25.  Cooperation  in  forest  free  planting ....'.'.'/.'.'...'.'...'.','.". 

26.  Cooperation  in  forest  management  and  procewing. '.'.'.. '.'.V.V.  

27.  General  forestry  assistance "l.""l""""""."I" 

Total.  Stale  and  private  forestry  coopwation 

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 

Forest  land  management: 

28.  Recreation— public  use ja  ig  n 

29.  Water  resource  development IIIIII        z^z  V%  n 

30.  Fire,  administration,  and  other  purposes^ '.".'."  17  59  J » 

Total,  forest  land  management .; /t  t\  nnns  im'o\ 

31.  Research  construction .      .        'o    '  ai  ^\V 

32.  Pollution  abatement , ,c  7  .J'i  r' 

33.  Land  acquisition.  Weeks  Act """IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""''"!!""                   L6  16  0 

Total,  construction  and  land  acquisition 271  32~4  gT" 

FOREST  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  "~ 

34.  ConsUuction jn,  .  ,„  ,  .,  . 

35l  Maintenance I"""""":!"!!::"::::::"        M."         S:?         o 

^"^ - 147.0  192.9  4S.9~ 

36.  Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests,  special  acts .  y  ?  n 

37.  Acquisition  of  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges IIIIIIII 

38.  Assistance  to  States  tor  tree  planting I.. I"""" i'i \'a c" 

39.  Youth  Conservation  Corps "I"""""II"1 10  2  102  0 

Total,  regular  funds '^^  ^^^^3  -^^ 

End-of-year  employment ._  =^===^==z= 


-- 

26.5 

44.6 
32.9 

8.1 
6.4 

81 
64 

81 

25 

162 

89 

273.6 

4.3 

11.3 

1.6 

330.4 

4.3 

15.0 

2.2 

56.8 
0   ... 

892 

524 

.. 

1.416 

— 

3.7 
.6  ... 

26 

19 

45 

-- 

290.8 

351.9 

61.1 

918 

543 

1.4«i 

13.6 
7.0 
3  9 
1.2 

1.7 

16.4 
9.1 
6.6 
2.2 
9.2 

2.8 
2.1 

2.7 
1.0 
7.5 

32 

28 

30 
13 

60 

4 

7 

11 

3 

23 

36 

- 

35 

41 

16 

83 

• 

27.4 

43.5 

16.1 

163 

48 

211 

8.1 
10.9 

8.7 
14.7 

.6 
3.8 

6 
61 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    GOALS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion establishing  unrealistic  environmen- 
tal goals  for  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
too  often  has  been  based  on  wishful 
thinking  rather  than  on  facts. 

Congress  had  not  had  adequate  tech- 
nical Information  on  what  can  be 
achieved  and  at  what  cost.  It  Is  not  that 
this  information  Is  not  available  or  can- 
not be  attained.  It  Is,  rather,  that  politi- 


cal expediency  has  dictated  that  Congress 
not  seek  out  Information  which  might 
prove  contrary  to  expectations.  Ironical- 
ly', these  expectations  are  generated  by 
unrealistic  and  demagogic  rhetoric. 

Dr.  Prank  D.  Schaumburg  has  written 
an  interesting  article  which  appears  in 
the  current  Issue  of  the  National  Ob- 
server. He  points  out  that  Congress  and 
our  governmental  machinery  in  general 
has  very  little  technological  expertise. 
We  are  dominated  by  those  who  think  in 


terms  of  legal  procedures  rather  than 
technological  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  Is  doing 
this  Nation  a  great  disservice  when  we 
enact  legislation  that  is  economically  or 
technologically  imsoimd.  When  Grovem- 
ment  tries  to  promise  low  prices  for 
goods,  or  "zero  pollution."  and  when 
these  promises  are  not  conslst«it  with 
technological  or  economic  fact,  we  are 
building  disillusionment  with  Govern- 
ment, 
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Dr.  Schaumburg  makes  86me  excellent 
points  In  his  article,  and  I  regret  that  we 
cannot  reproduce  In  the  Record  the  dia- 
gram, which  accompanies  his  presenta- 
tion In  the  Observer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  con- 
sider these  Important  points. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
gs  follows: 

[From  the  NftUonal  Observer,  SCay  4,  1974] 

"ENvnioPOLrncs"  Is  a  Poij:.utakt  Too 

(By  Prank  D.  Schaumberg* ) 

In  the  faU  of  1973  Congress  passed  by  a 
neekr-unanlmoTU  vote  a  very  crucial  piece  of 
enviroiunental  legislation,  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
It  u  not  Btirprlslng  that  the  act  received  such 
strong  congressional  support,  since  a  "nay" 
vote  on  any  environmental  measure  could 
constitute  political  suicide. 

Americans  most  often  look  to  their  politi- 
cal leaders  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  remedies 
or  solutions  to  technological  and  all  other 
domestic  problems.  But  why?  Is  It  because 
politicians  are  considered  omniscient,  or  be- 
cause they  possess  the  authority  to  legislate? 
Throughout  recent  history  Americans  have 
been  lulled  Into  the  belief  that  laws  and 
large  appropriations  can  serve  as  a  panacea 
for  all  ills.  The  public  wUl  soon  come  to  the 
realization,  however,  that  laws  cannot  create 
energy  nor  can  they  magically  cleanse  the 
environment.  Yet  Congress  proceeds  un- 
dauntedly in  its  efforts  to  legislate  away  all 
ills. 

This  article  will  explore  the  interrelation- 
ship among  politics,  laws,  and  the  environ- 
ment. This  will  enable  the  reader  to  better 
understand  why  some  of  our  nation's  prob- 
lems are  being  Intensified  rather  than  at- 
tenuated by  poUtlcal  Involvement. 

The  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
based  upon  many  elements  of  unsound  sci- 
entific reasoning  and  fact.  For  example,  it 
elucidates  a  national  goal  of  "zero  water 
pollution"  by  1985.  a  goal  that  Is  thermo- 
dynamlcally.  technologically,  and  econom- 
ically unrealistic  and  In  fact  Impossible  to 
achieve.  If  Interpreted  literally,  this  act 
might  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  by  Congress 
to  amend  the  basic  laws  of  science  and 
nature. 

Another  serious  shortcoming  of  this  act  Is 
the  obvious  lack  of  concern  for  Its  many 
negative  Impacts  on  the  air  and  land  phases 
of  the  environment.  Should  the  act  continue 
to  be  implemented  as  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  administrator  Is 
currently  directing,  the  sparkUng  waters 
achieved  will  be  masked  by  polluted  air  and 
debris-laden  land.  Of  course,  laws  could  be 
passed  to  deal  with  these  problems  once  they 
become  manifested  In  critical  proportions. 
This  issue  of  concern  for  the  total  environ- 
ment has  been  addressed  In  my  paper,  "Na- 
ture— An  Important  Factor  In  Management 
01  the  Total  Environment."  which  wlU  be 
presented  at  the  seventh  annual  conference 
of  the  International  Association  on  Water 
Pollution  Research  In  Paris  next  fall. 

ADVICE    WITHOUT  KXFEBTISZ 

While  preparing  this  technical  paper  I 
carefully  reviewed  the  content  and  early  con- 
sequences Of  the  1972  act.  Sevaral  perplexing 
questions  surfaced.  For  Instance,  how  could 
such  a  technically  unsound  piece  of  legisla- 
tion be  promulgated?  And  why  has  this  act 


•Prank  D.  Schaumburg,  PhX).,  Is  head  of 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  Ore- 
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resulted  In  an  Implementation  program 
based  upon  adversary  procedures  wherein 
dischargers  are  dealt  with  like  criminals  and 
given  only  the  giillty  or  not-guUty  alterna- 
tives? 

Answers  to  these  and  related  questions 
become  readUy  apparent  when  the  poUtlcal 
fabric  and  framework  of  our  legislative  proc- 
esses Is  examined.  Of  particular  Interest 
Is  the  expertise  (or  lack  of  expertise)  of  the 
President,  our  senators  and  representatives, 
and  members  of  the  commissions,  commit- 
tees, and  boards  appointed  by  the  President 
or  Congress.  The  remarks  and  explanations 
that  foUow  shoiild  be  referenced  with  the 
adjoining  diagram,  which  Ulustrates  the  po- 
litical maneuvering  Involved  with  Imple- 
menting the  1972  act. 

Consider  first  the  composition  of  our  Oov- 
emment's  legislative  branch.  Of  the  100  VS. 
senators,  98  have  nontechnical  backgrounds; 
60  are  lawyers.  Only  10  of  436  representa- 
tives have  technical  backgrounds;  208  are 
lawyers.  Little  Improvement  Is  found  in  the 
executive  branch.  Not  only  Is  Xbm  President 
a  lawyer,  but  he  leans  almost  exclusively  on 
lawyers  for  advice  and  counsel,  even  on 
technical  matters. 

Though  constrained  by  a  deficiency  In 
technical  experience  and  expertise,  the  92nd 
Congress  created  the  highly  technical — and 
in  my  view  politically  expedient — 1972  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  The  act  did,  how- 
ever, clearly  reveal  Congress'  concern  that  Its 
rigorous  provisions  and  goals  might  have  a 
serious  Impact  upon  technology,  ecology,  eco- 
nomics, and  society.  To  queU  this  ooncem. 
Congress  created  through  the  act  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Water  Quality  (also  known 
as  the  Rockefeller  Commission)  to  evaluate 
the  act's  Impacts.  The  conunlsslon  is  to  re- 
port its  findings  back  to  Congress  by  1975. 

A  rational  person  might  logically  assume 
that  appointments  to  this  16-member  advis- 
ory commission  would  include  representation 
from  Industry,  ecology,  engineering,  econom- 
ics, and  perhaps  even  a  poUtlclan  or  two. 
Though  rational,  such  an  assumption  demon- 
strates political  naivete.  After  all.  why 
should  Congress  permit  Its  publicly  popular 
environmental  act  to  be  open  for  criticism 
by  a  knowledgeable  segment  of  society? 

As  a  consequence,  the  act  speciftea  that 
five  commission  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  Senate,  five  from  the  House, 
and  five  shaU  be  selected  by  the  President. 
Twelve  of  the  15  commissioners  have  non- 
technical backgrounds.  Including  Its  chair- 
man, former  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. It  becomes  aU  too  apparent  that  Con- 
gress assigned  a  segment  of  Itself  to  advise 
Itself  on  matters  beyond  its  Intrinsic  exper- 
tise. This  provision  of  the  act  clearly  Illus- 
trates the  political  game  that  Is  being  played 
at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 

From  a  citizen's  perspective,  the  needs  and 
concerns  for  environmental  quality  should 
transcend  partisan  politics.  But  then  con- 
sider the  aspirations  of  some  of  the  com- 
missioners. Chairman  Rockefeller,  a  likely 
Republican  Presidential  contender,  is 
matched  against  vice  chalrmaa  Krtmund 
Muskle,  a  Democratic  Presidential  hopeful. 
Since  Senator  Muskls  tntroduoed  this  legis- 
lation, he  Is  committed  to  defend  It  before 
Congress  and  the  public.  It  Is  very  likely  that 
he  wUl  attempt  to  divert  the  commlsslaa.  tts 
staff,  and  Its  consultants  from  any  consid- 
eration of  the  act's  highly  unrealistic  1988 
and  1985  gocOs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
political  fence,  It  might  be  politically  ex- 
pedient for  Nelson  BockafeUer  to  discredit 
the  act  and  with  a  polltlcaJ  oppaoitiD.t,  Sena- 
tor Muskle. 

Congress  provided  the  commission  with  a 
915  mUUon  budget  to  undartaka  its  im- 
portant mission.  One  of  Vb»  maj(»  expendi- 
tures to  data  has  been  the  assembling  of 
a  large,  predominantly  nonteehnleal  staff  to 
assist  and  advise  the  commlatfon. 


The  act  stipulates  that  the  commission  can 
retain  as  ccuisultants  such  eminent  teetmleal 
groups  as  the  National  Academy  of  Bdenoes. 
the  National  Academy  of  Snglneerlng,  and 
the  NaOoDal  Institute  of  Kcology.  I  have  iMsn 
an  adviser  to  the  Institute  of  Koology  isla- 
tlve  to  Its  assignment  with  tbs  cotnmllnn 

IMBULATE)   ST   POLITICS 

It  can  be  noted  on  the  diagram  that  the 
technical  groups  have  been  relegated  to 
the  per^hery  of  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. Their  reports  wlU  be  routed  to  the 
commission  staff,  which  wUl  report  to  the 
coDomlssloners.  who  wlU  report  to  the  puMlc- 
works  commltteee  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate, 
which  wlU  make  the  final  reprat  to  Con- 
gress. The  amount  of  technical  Input  that 
can  pass  or  fUter  through  these  many  layers 
of  nontechnical.  pOUtlcal  insulatton  wlU  very 
likely  be  minimal. 

The  act  provides  a  conceptual  blueprint 
for  the  development  of  an  Implementation 
and  enforcement  program  by  the  EPA.  It 
Is  not  s\irprl8lng  that  President  Nixon  en- 
trusted this  tremendous  environmental  as- 
signment as  EPA  admlnlstnCtor  to  a  fellow 
lawyer.  Russell  Train.  Before  Train,  feUow 
lawyer  William  Ruckelshaus  was  our  na- 
tion's environmental  leader. 

Recognizing  that  professional,  technical 
Input  should  be  made  available  during  Im- 
plementation. Congress  provided  in  the  act 
for  two  committees  to  advise  the  EPA  admin- 
istrator. One  committee,  the  Effluent  Stand- 
ards and  Waler  Quality  Advisory  Committee, 
was  required  by  law  to  be  comprised  entirely 
of  technical  experts — which  It  la.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  faUed  to  provide  ony  budget 
for  this  committee  to  meet  and  ftmctlon. 
Consequently.  Its  effectiveness  has  nearly 
paralleled  Its  budget  level. 

The  second  committee,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  is  also  nearly  de- 
funct, but  for  another  reason :  Its  chairman, 
as  specified  by  the  act.  is  the  EPA  administra- 
tor. The  administrator  rarely,  ii  ever,  calls 
the  board  together  for  a  meeting.  It  is  doub.- 
ful  that  the  board  could  provide  much  coun- 
sel, since  eight  of  Its  nine  Presldentlaliy 
appointed  members  have  nontechnical  back- 
grounds. 

AN  UNREALIZED   INTENT 

After  the  EPA  has  developed  specific  stand- 
ards for  municipal  and  industrial  waste  dls- 
cheirges.  the  task,  for  enforcement  Is  delegated 
through  its  regional  ofHces  to  the  50  sUtes. 
Even  though  the  act  purports  to  Increase 
state  control  on  environmental  matters,  the 
reverse  situation  has  actually  resulted  As  a 
consequence  of  this  act  and  the  Implementa- 
tion programs  specified  by  the  EPA,  many 
previously  effective  state  programs  have  been 
destroyed  or  seriously  weakened.  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  now  serve  only  as  puppets 
and  policemen  for  the  EPA  and  are  buried  in 
a  bureaucratic  quagmire  of  forms  and  paper 
work. 

The  predominance  of  lawyers  In  all  phases 
of  our  political  framework  has  resulted  in  ad- 
versary procedures  and  problem  overslmpllfl- 
catlon.  It  must  be  remembered  that  laws 
alone  cannot  solve  technical  problems;  they 
can  only  provide  avenues  to  seek  solutions. 
Voters  all  too  often  equate  laws,  lawyers,  and 
politics.  They  must  recognize  that  a  law 
consists  of  basically  two  elements,  substance 
and  form.  Lawyers  are  skilled  primarily  in  the 
latter. 

As  a  consequence,  many  of  o\xr  laws,  espe- 
cially technical  laws,  may  sound  appealing 
but  frequently  are  shaUow  and  Ineffective. 
For  example,  the  obvious  Intent  of  the  1972 
act's  q>onsor  was  a  cleaner  environment. 
However,  that  Intent  was  not  transformed 
Into  a  substantive  and  workable  law,  owing 
In  part  to  the  obvious  lade  of  reUable  tech- 
nical Input. 

The  tenor  of  my  remarks  might  suggest 
opposition  to  nontechnical  parsons,  e^>ecially 
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lawyers,  being  entrusted  wUh  lawriaKlng.  law 
Impletnentatlon,  and  law  enforcement.  This 
Is  certainly  not  my  Latent.  I  ana  confident 
that  many  of  the  engineers,  sclentBts,  physi- 
cians, and  others  In  the  technical  ^gment  of 
society  would  fall  miserably  in  tb  >  political 
arena.  My  thesis  Is  simply  that  lOlltlclans 
and  their  appolnteee  must  recog  ilze  their 
technical  limitations  and  seek  cot  Qsel  from 
those  who  are  knowledgeable  ra^  her  than 
from  those  who  will  say  what  the  politician 
wishes  to  hear  Our  environment  t  111  not  be 
effectively  managed  until  our  pollt  clans  be- 
come more  technically  sensitive  and  our 
technologists  more  politically  sensitive 

REDUCED  SPEED  LIMITS  MUST  BE 
CONTINUED — SENATOR  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  STRESSES  HI  )HWAY 
SAFETY  BENEFITS — CON  3ERVA- 
TION  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
shortage  a  few  months  ago  Jmposed 
personal  hardship  and  Inconven  ence  on 
many  of  our  citizens.  The  adversi ;  impact 
of  the  shortage,  however,  was  oftened 
considerably  by  the  variety  of  c<  nserva- 
tion  measures  Instituted  and  4uilngly 
observed  throughout  the  Unltec  States. 

The  acute  shortage  of  petroh  um  has 
been  alleviated,  at  least  tempori  rily,  by 
the  lifting  of  the  Arab  embargo  on  this 
country.  I  regret  that  this  sltuition  is 
causing  many  of  our  citizens  U>  forget 
the  lessons  of  last  winter  and  earl '  spring 
to  return  to  their  old  ways  or  using 
precious  fuels  wastefully. 

The  energy  shortage  is  not  ov  ?r.  Ja-^t 
as  it  did  not  suddenly  materia!  ize  last 
autumn  with  the  imposition  of  he  em- 
bargo, it  did  not  magically  me  t  away 
with  the  winter  snow.  E^ven  with  the  re- 
sumption of  large  oil  imports  we  ace  the 
very  real  prospect  of  shortages  ol  petrol- 
eum during  the  summer  months  8  nd  per- 
haps Eigain  next  winter.  It  is.  th;refore. 
mcumbent  on  every  American  ,o  con- 
tinue conservation  consciousne  s.  The 
days  of  energy  extrava.s^ance  ar€  over — 
they  are  over  for  good.  We  can  continue 
to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  livliig  in  an 
economically  strong  country.  :  Jut  we 
must  use  energy  wisely. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  neasures 
brought  into  operation  last  win;er  was 
the  reduced  .speed  limits  for  mAtor  ve- 
hicles using  our  highways,  a  i  roposal 
which  I  first  made  In  late  spring" of  1973 
and  was  incorporated  in  leglslaion  en- 
acted several  months  later.  The  pepart- 
ment  of  Transportation  estlmalies  that 
the  uniform  55-mile-per-hour  ll|nit  can 
save  from  130,000  to  160.000  bairels  of 
fuel  each  day.  This  is  a  signlflc*it  per- 
centage of  the  250.000  barrels  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  says  have  been  cut  fj-om  the 
average  daily  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  ♦n  Pub- 
lic Works  accepted  the  Emergencl'  High- 
way Energy  Conservation  Act  eairly  last 
December  and  I  reported  it  to  tha  Senate 
on  December  13.  This  speed  llmj  meas- 
ure, which  became  law  on  January  2  of 
this  year,  eliminated  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  and  permitted  the  fuelisavings 
we  enjoy  today. 

Lower  speed  limits  also  triggered  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  niuiber  of 
highway  fatalities.  It  was  an  unuiual  op- 
portunity to  measure  the  effect  4f  speed 
on  traffic  deaths.  In  March  of  tkls  year 


traffic  fatalities  were  25.5  percent  below 
the  figure  of  the  preceding  March.  More 
Important,  this  was  a  saving  of  1,091  lives 
and  was  the  fifth  consecutive  month  that 
highway  deaths  declined  compared  with 
last  year. 

So  there  are  two  compelling  reasons — 
lives  saved  and  fuel  conserved — for  con- 
tinuing to  observe  lower  speed  limits.  The 
law  Is  still  in  effect,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  not  be  lax  In  requiring  its 
observance. 

Mr.  President,  my  able  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
discussed  the  lifesaving  benefits  of  lower 
speed  limits  in  his  newspaper  column, 
read  by  thousands  of  citizens  each  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  obser- 
vations, as  they  appeared  in  the  News- 
Tribune  of  Keyer,  W.  Va.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Key.ser    (W.  Vs.),  News-Tribune. 
Apr.  29.  1974] 

Btkd's-Ete  View — Reducid  Spied  Limft 
Savimc  Lives 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btro) 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years  the  na- 
tion's highway  death  toll  la  declining 
throughout  the  country.  The  55-mlle  speed 
limit.  Imposed  to  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Is  given  the  credit.  The  total  miles 
Americans  drive  has  declined  too.  and  that  Is 
a  factor:  but  the  drop  in  fatalities  Is  con- 
siderably greater  than  Is  the  decrease  In 
driving. 

The  average  driver  may  not  realize  It.  but 
some  17  million  avitomoblle  accidents  a  year 
have  been  occurring  In  the  tJnlted  States. 
Better  known,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  these 
accidents  have  sent  deaths  In  car  crashes 
soaring  above  56,000  a  year 

Now.  according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  monthly  death  totals  are  drop- 
ping. They  were  9*7  lower  In  November 
1973 — the  first  month  for  the  lower  speed 
limits — than  they  were  in  November  1972. 
They  were  19*%  lower  In  December  than  a 
year  earlier.  And  In  both  Janiiary  and  Feb- 
ruary 1974  they  were  an  Impressive  25';  be- 
low last  year 

This  Is  good  news  Indeed  for  all  who  drive 
automobiles — including  these  who  chafe  at 
the  reduced  speed  limits. 

Safety  expert.s  say  that  one's  chances  of 
being  killed  In  an  automobile  wreck  double 
with  each  10-mlle-an-hour  Increase  above 
50.  The  risk  of  being  fatally  Injured  Is  twice 
as  great  at  60  as  It  Is  at  50.  and  at  70  It  Is 
four  times  greater. 

Reducing  speed  limits  Is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer to  solving  the  highway  death  problem. 
But  experience  with  the  55-mlle  speed  limit 
thus  far  would  seem  to  point  up  one  aspect 
of  the  situation  about  which  disagreement 
has  existed  in  the  past:   Speed  does  kill. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  a  70-mUe-an-hour 
limit  for  competent,  sober  drivers  on  limited- 
access  divided  four-lsme  highways,  such  as 
the  Interstates.  But,  unfortunately,  not  all 
drivers  are  competent  and  sober. 

tTntU  all  drivers  are  licensed,  and  their 
licenses  are  renewed,  on  the  basis  of  their 
driving  skills  and  physical  condition  and 
their  ability  to  react  properly  In  emergency 
situations,  and  untu  we  get  the  drunk  driv- 
ers off  the  roads,  then  speed  can  only  multi- 
ply one's  chances  of  being  killed — even  when 
an  accident  Is  not  one's  own  fault. 


"ABILITY  COUNTS"  CONTEST 

Mr.   HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Jane  Johnson  of  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.,  re- 
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cently  wrote  an  article  on  the  problems 
many  handicapped  individuals  must 
overcome  If  they  are  going  to  become 
self-sufficient  members  of  society.  Mia 
Johnson's  paper  reviews  the  progress  or 
the  lack  of  progress  made  in  Coos  Bay  in 
helping  handicapped  people. 

For  her  efforts.  Miss  Johnson  won  first 
prize  in  the  "Ability  Counts"  Contest 
and  a  trip  to  Washington.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity  to  meet  with  Miss  Johnson  to- 
day and  know  that  she  deserves  the 
recognlzltion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Johnson's  paper  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMTTNrrT  Challenge:  Barriers  to  the 

Handicapped 

(By  Jane  Johnson) 

The  nature  of  human  beings  Is  to  be  self- 
sufficient,  even  though  we  do  depend  on 
each  other  to  a  certain  extent.  Funk  and 
WagnaUs  Standard  College  Dictionary  de- 
fines handicapped  as.  ".  .  .  any  disadvan- 
tage that  makes  achievement  or  success  dif- 
ficult." >  Being  handicapped  does  not  take 
away  the  need  to  be  self-sufllcVent.  it  Just 
makes  It  a  little  harder.  In  today's  world,  a 
person  who  Is  handicapped  either  mentally, 
physically,  or  socially  faces  overwhelming  ob- 
stacles when  trying  to  make  of  himself  a 
useful,  productive  person  instead  of  a  char- 
ity-seeker or  Just  a  direction  for  a  multitude 
of  Insincere  sympathies. 

In  the  community  of  Coos  Bay,  Oregon 
little  has  already  been  done  In  helping  the 
handicapped  help  themselves.  This  town  U 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential  of 
these  people  who,  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
been  shunned  by  the  world  just  because 
they  were  different  In  some  way.  or  disabled 
to  the  point  where  community  Involvement 
was  simply  out  of  the  question.  The  sad 
part  Is  that  this  town  Is  not  alone  In  Its 
Ignorance.  Very  few  towns  or  cities  have 
educated  their  employers  or  personnel  man- 
agers In  hiring  the  able  disabled. 

Coos  Bay's  City  Manager  Mr  Richard 
Kahanek'  stated  that  the  city  was  now  in 
the  process  of  cutting  curbs  for  wheelchair 
victims  and  elderly  people  who  have  difficulty 
In  mounting  or  dismounting  the  sidewalks. 
Ho  also  said  that  the  Coos  Bay  City  Council 
was  in  the  process  of  researching  the  need  for 
public  transportation  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly  to  and  from  work,  for  medical 
reasons,  or  Just  around  town  The  present 
gas  shortage  Is  one  detriment  to  this  project, 
as  It  Is  to  any  inter-clty  travel.  The  City  has 
Just  recently  approved  parking  permits  for 
five  severely  handicapped  workers  for  the 
Southwestern  Branch  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  Lane  Co\inty.  This  need  for  special 
parking  permits,  has  brought  about  the  de- 
sign of  a  special  license  plate  for  handicapped 
workers  whereby  they  will  not  be  ticketed  for 
overtime  parking. 

The  city  of  Coos  Bay  Is  a  heavy  Industry 
area  concerned  mainly  with  the  logging  In- 
dustry and  shipping  of  related  products.  Mr. 
Robert  Boak.*  Director  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Department  In  Coos  Bay  stated 
that  If  Coos  Bay  had  some  sort  of  assembly 
line  Industry  locally,  there  would  be  more  to 
offer   a   handicapped   person   In   the   way  of 

'  Punk  and  Wagnall,  Standard  College  Dic- 
tionary (Text  ed:  New  Tork:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World.  Inc..  1963).  p.  608. 

•■  Richard  Kahanek.  City  Manager  of  Coos 
Bay.  Oregon.   Interviewed   February  5,   1974. 

•  Robert  Boak.  Director  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Interviewed 
February  6,  1974. 
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work.  As  It  Is  now,  the  only  work  available  for 
the  mentally  retarded  Is  some  mill  work,  cus- 
todial work,  and  such,  the  extent  of  which 
depends  on  the  severity  of  the  mental  dis- 
ability- Usually  the  handicapped  must  go  to 
some  other  area  to  locate  a  suitable  Job.  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  re- 
ported having  two  hundred  of  their  case  load 
at  haying  handicaps,  with  about  eighty-five 
percent  successful  in  finding  employment. 

When  asked  about  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  the  employers,  Mr.  Boak  replied  that  the 
employers  are  sometimes  just  sensitive  to  the 
Idea  of  having  a  handicapped  employee.  It 
bothers  the  employer  to  have  him  or  her 
around.  They,  the  employers,  feel  that  the 
handicapped  drive  business  away.  Another 
misconception  that  Interferes  with  the  hir- 
ing of  the  handicapped  Is  that  the  employer 
doesnt  want  to  get  Involved,  should  the 
handicapped  be  the  victim  of  an  on-the-job 
mishap.  Insurance  protects  the  employer 
through  a  second  Injury  clause,  but  often  the 
employer  just  doesnt  want  to  get  Involved 
in  all  that  red  tape,  they  think  It  effects  their 
premiums. 

Another  reason  employers  feel  It's  unwise 
to  hire  the  handlcapi)ed  Is  because  of  unions. 
Mr.  Don  Smith.  District  Manager  of  General 
Telephone.'  explained  that  some  unions  are 
not  explicit  enough  In  the  labor  union  laws 
and  thereby  protecting  the  handicapped  In 
his  present  job.  but  preventing  him  a  raise 
within  the  company  from  one  job  to  another. 
The  employer  must  evaluate  the  person  and 
allow  for  the  handicap,  which  Is,  In  some 
cases,  discrimination.  The  handicapped  can 
then  turn  around  and  sue  the  employer  for 
discrimination.  Economically,  It  Is  also  un- 
heard of  to  tailor  a  job  to  the  handicapped, 
like  employers  feel  they  have  to.  Also,  the 
company  or  employer  cannot  afford  to  build 
a  special  auto,  or  to  reconstruct  the  place  of 
work  so  that  the  handicapped  can  move 
around  easier.  Economically,  the  telephone 
booths  In  Cooe  Bay  cannot  be  structured  for 
the  few  handicapped  people  who  live  In  this 
town.  The  telephone  company  Is,  however, 
remaking  the  booths  In  covered  areas  Into 
phones  with  bubble  tops.  Rain  and  wind- 
wise  there  Is  little  else  they  can  do. 

Mr.  BUI  Johnson.'^  Branch  Manager  for  the 
Southwestern  Branch  of  GoodwUl  Industries 
of  Lane  County,  feels  that  the  plight  of  the 
employable  handicapped  has  not  been  widely 
enough  publicized.  Goodwill  Is  the  first  real 
step  that  has  been  taken  In  Involving  the 
handicapped  of  the  area.  Mrs.  Jean  Banks,'  a 
physical  therapist  with  Easter  Seals,  and  Ms. 
Roeeanne  Jones,  of  Mental  Health,"  both  feel 
that  another  real  need  of  the  handicapped  Is 
the  one  for  more  vocational  counselors.  These 
people  all  realize  the  need  to  educate  the 
public  before  the  handicapped  themselves 
can  take  their  place  In  the  world  of  work. 
People  are  beginning  to  listen.  Now,  maybe, 
the  handicapped  can  get  some  action. 
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•YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK- 
ITS  EXPLORATION  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  has  just  released 
a  new  book  entitled  "Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park — Its  Exploration  and  Estab- 
lishment." 

The  Interior  Department  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  compiling  this  excellent  and 
stimulating  literary  work  on  the  Nation's 
first  national  park,  established  in  1872. 
Wyomingites  take  immense  pride  in  one 
of  our  Nation's  major  tourist  attractions. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  area 
has  had  a  very  stimulating  history;  one 
which  abounds  with  the  sense  of  adven- 
ture associated  with  the  t*>ening  of  the 
West.  This  aspect  of  Yellowstone  is  cap- 
tured eloquently  in  the  book. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
read  this  publication,  for  it  is  well  worth 
the  time  of  anyone  who  has  a  fascination 
with,  and  Interest  in,  our  heritcige  and 
one  aspect  of  our  development  as  a  Na- 
tion— Yellowstone  National  Park. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TAPE  TRAN- 
SCRIPTS—SUMMARY MEMORAN- 
DUM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  prepared  a  memorandum  of 
excerpts  of  taped  conversations  between 
the  President  and  John  Dean  which 
clearly  reveal  important  contradictions 
of  Mr.  Dean's  sworn  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee.  When  I 
learned  of  this  memorandum  I  requested 
a  copy,  and  feel  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  Memorandtjm 

The  attached  excerpts  of  taped  conversa- 
tions between  the  President  and  John  Dean 
contain  a  number  of  Important  contradic- 
tions of  Mr.  Dean's  sworn  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee. 

Seme  of  the  contradictions  are  especially 
Important  because  they  Involve  misstate- 
ments as  to  dates,  and  therefore  bear  directly 
and  materially  on  the  central  Issue  of  the 
hearings:  "What  did  the  President  know,  and 
when  did  he  know  It?" 

The  President  has  consistently  stated  that 
he  first  learned  of  the  alleged  cover-up  on 
March  21,  1973.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Dean 
testimony,  however,  was  that  the  President 
had  known  of  the  alleged  cover-up  before 
March  21 — Indeed  as  early  as  September  15. 
1972.  Dean  supported  this  contention  by  tes- 
timony which  recited  certain  alleged  state- 
ments by  the  President  and  by  Dean  In  meet- 
ings between  them  on  September  15.  1972, 
February  28,  1973  and  March  13,  1973. 

The  tapes  establish  that  these  things  were 
not  said  In  the  earlier  meetings,  as  sworn  to 
by  Mr.  Dean,  and  that  Is  Important  of  course. 
However,  the  fact  that  certain  of  Dean's 
misstatements  appear  to  be  a  pre-datlng  of 


what  was  actually  said  on  March  21.  makes 
their  Impact  on  the  central  Issue  of  the 
hearing  all  the  more  serious. 

The  j>ortlons  of  Dean's  testimony  which  al- 
leged Presidential  knowledge  of  the  cover-up 
prior  to  March  21,  1973  were  among  the  most 
widely  publicized  portions  of  Mr.  Dean's  tes- 
timony diiTlng  his  five  days  on  the  witness 
stand. 

None  of  Mr.  Dean's  ."Statements  Implying 
presidential  knowledge  on  September  15th — 
the  allegation  that  Mr.  Dean  said  "it  had 
been  contained."  the  alleged  presidential 
compliment,  "Bob  told  me  what  a  good  job 
you  have  been  doing."  Dean's  claim  that  he 
told  the  President  he  could  not  guarantee 
that  the  cover-up  might  not  unravel,  and 
others — Is  confirmed  In  the  tape  of  Septem- 
ber 15. 

As  for  the  tape  of  February  28th,  there  Is 
no  record  whatsoever  of  Mr.  Dean's  having 
discussed  his  role  in  the  cover-up,  and  his 
potential  criminal  llabUltv  as  Mr.  Dean  testi- 
fied. 

On  March  13th,  Mr.  Dean  said  the  ques- 
tion of  "money  demands,"  the  possibility  of 
raising  $1  million,  and  the  subject  of  clem- 
ency came  up  in  a  "casual  "  way  at  the  end 
of  the  conversation.  Being  pressed.  Mr.  Dean 
Insisted  this  was  March  13th,  not  the  21st. 
That  proves  to  have  been  false.  None  of  these 
matters,  which  would  have  Implied  presi- 
dential knowledge  of  a  cover-up,  was  raised 
on  the  13th  of  March,  contrary  to  Mr.  Dean's 
testimony. 

Elsewhere,  the  tape  of  March  22nd  contra- 
dicts Mr.  Dean's  repeated  assertion  that  the 
President  never  directed  him  to  Camp  David 
to  write  a  rep>ort. 

Indeed.  In  ^Ixteen  separate  areas — on 
dozens  of  occasions — ^Mr.  Dean  made  sub- 
stantive statements  concerning  the  President 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  tapes;  Indeed 
they  appear  In  direct  contravention  of  what 
the  tapes  contain. 

Again,  the  significance  of  the  earliest  of 
these  is  that  the  question.  "What  did  the 
President  know  and  when  did  he  know  It." 
was  the  focal  point  of  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Dean  contended  Presidential  knowl- 
edge of,  and  Involvement  In  that  cover-up. 
based  on  what  tranoplred  In  three  meetings 
with  the  President.  In  none  of  those  meetings 
can  It  be  said  that  the  tapes  bear  out  what 
Mr.  Dean  testified  to  under  oath. 
Item  No.  1:    September  15.  the  Testimony 

Dean.  "The  President  asked  me  to  sit  down. 
Both  men  appeared  to  be  In  very  good  spirits 
and  my  reception  was  very  warm  and  cordial. 
The  President  then  told  me  that  Bob — re/er- 
ring to  Haldeman — had  kept  him  posted  on 
my  handling  of  the  Watergate  case."  Dean 
Testimony,  Opening  Statement,  p.  957. 

Senator  Gvrnet.  "Did  he  say  that  'Bob 
has  been  telling  me  everything  you  have  been 
doing.' " 

Dean.  He  (the  I>resldent)  said  'Bob  has 
been  reporting  to  me,'  something  of  this 
nature."  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1373. 

Dean.  ".  .  .  There  was  some  preliminary 
pleasantries,  and  then  the  next  thing  that  I 
recall  the  President  very  clearly  saying  to  me 
is  that  he  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Haldeman 
that  he  had  been  kept  posted  or  made  aware 
of  my  handling  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Watergate  case  .  .  "  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1475. 

THK     TAPES 

All  three  statements  are  false.  Nowhere  In 
the  tape  of  September  15th  does  the  Presi- 
dent make  any  reference  whatsoever  to  Bob 
Haldeman's  having  reported  to  hUn  on  John 
Dean's  investigations  or  efforts  in  Watergate. 
(Incidentally,  the  President  did  not  eTen  ask 
Mr.  Dean  to  "sit  down."» 

SEPTEMBER    IS.    ITEM    NO.    2:    THE   TESTIMONY 

Dean.  "The  President  told  me  I  had  done 
a  good  job  and  he  appreciated  how  dUficult 
a  task  It  had  been  and  the  President  was 
pleased    that    the    case    had    stepped    with 
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ter  ssted 


Llddy."    D«an    Testimony.    Opening    State- 
ment, p.  957. 

Senator  Baker.  "Did  he  say  that  ttiough?" 
Dean.  Did  he  say  that  no  one  In  tie  White 
House  had  been  handed  down?  I  cai't  recftll 
It.  /  can  recall  a  reference  to  the  jiact  that 
the  indictments  uere  now  handed  dbun  and 
he  was  aicare  of  that  and  that  the  itattu  of 
the  indictments  and  expressed  whit  to  me 
was  a  pleasure  to  the  fact  thati  it  had 
stopped  at  Liddy."  Dean  Testlmonyj  p.  1475. 

THE    TAPES  I 

The  statement  Is  false.  The  Resident 
never  In  this  conversation  In  any  \>/a.y,  ex- 
pressed pleasure  the  "case  had  stopbed  wltb 
Llddy." 

SSFTEMBFB   13.  "ITKM  NO.  3:    "IT  HAS  B(EN  CON 
TAINKD"  THK  TESTIMONY 

Dean.  "I  told  him  (the  Preside)  it)  that 
all  that  I  had  been  able  to  do  was  tc  contain 
the  ca^e  and  a^si.it  in  keeping  it  oi  t  of  the 
White  House."  Dean  Testimony.  [Opening 
Statement,  p.  957. 

Dean.    "All    right.    He    was    In 
knowing  If  It  was  likely — well,  let  n* 
I  go  on  to  that,  let  me  say  sometl  Ing 
that  I  recall.  When  we  talked  about  the 
that  the  indictments  had  been  hand  (d 
at  some  point,  and  after  the  compliment 
told  him  at  that  point  that  we  had 
you   know,   that   the    matter  had   bt  en 
tained.    It    had    not    come    Into    th ! 
Hovise,  I  didn't  say  that.  /  said  it 
co^i  tained. 

Senator  Bakeb    Did  you  say  anyt|ilng  be 
yond  that  It  had  been  contained? 

Dean.  No,  I  did  not  I  used  thatI  /  recall 
very  clearly  using  that  erpression  that  it 
had  been  contained.  j 

Senator  Bakeb.  That  Is  an  li|iportant 
word:  It  has  been  contained 

Dean.  That  la  rluht."  Dean  Testimony 
p.  1476. 

THE   TAPES 

According  to  the  transcript  of  tap  of  Sep- 
tember !5th,  John  Dean  never  used  he  word 
"contair.ed",  never  used  the  exprei  slon  "It 
has  been  contained,"  never  made  aqy  state- 
ment even  slnillar  to  that. 


/  ad 
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Dean.  "I  responded  that  I  could 
credit  because  others  had  done  m 
difficult  things  than  I  had  done." — '. 
tlmony.  Opening  Statemei.t,  p.  957. 

Senator  Baker.  '  Can  you  give  us( 
formation,  can  you  give  us  any  further 
sight  Into  what  the   Pre-^'.der.t  sa 

Dean.  Yes,  I  can  recall  he  told 
he  aprreclated  how  dlfRcilt  a  ]ob  It 
for  me. 

Senator  Baker.  Is  that  close  to  t|ie  exact 
language? 

Dean.  Yes.  that  Is  close  to  the  e: 
guage.  That  stuck  very  clearly  In 
because   I  recall   my  response   to 
that  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could 
I  thought  that  others  had  done  m^J|^h 
dlfBcult  things  and  by  that  I  was 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Matrnider  had 
himself.    [Laughter]" — Dean    Testli  i 
1476. 

THE    TAPES 

Nowhere  In  the  discussion  of  S^tetnber 
15th  did  Mr.  Dean  say  that  he  co*ld  "not 
take  credit"  or  that  others  had  doi|e 
difficult  things,"  Both  statements  i^e  false. 

SSFTKMBES    15,    ITEM    NO.    S:     MAINTAIj|INC    THE 
COVmKTTP,  THE  TT3TIMONT 

DxAN.  "I  also  told  him  that  the|e  was  a 
long  way  to  go  before  thU  matter  w|>uld  end 
and  that  I  certainly  could  make  4°  assur- 
anoefl  that  the  day  would  not  coaw  when 
this  matter  would  start  to  unravel" — Dean 
Testimony,  Opening  Statement,  p. 

DXAN.  "I  left  the  meeting  with 
Blon  that  the  Preeident  was  well 
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what  had  been  going  on  regarding  the  suc- 
cess of  keeping  the  White  House  out  oi  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  I  also  had  expressed 
to  him  my  concern  that  I  was  not  confident 
that  the  coverup  could  be  maintained  In- 
definitely."— Dean  Testimony.  Opening 
Statement,  p.  959. 

DEAN.  "...  I  said  that  this,  you  know, 
there  are  a  lot  of  hurdles  that  have  to  be 
leaped  down  the  road  before  It  wUl  definitely 
remain  contained  and  I  was  trying  to  tell 
the  President  at  that  time  that  I  was  not 
sure  the  coverup  even  then  would  last  in- 
definitely." 

Senator  Baker.  "This,  once  again,  Is  a  ter- 
ribly Important  area  of  Inquiry,  so  let  me 
Interrupt  you  again  and  take  you  over  it  one 
more  .time.  You  told  the  President,  I  don't 
think  It  can  continue  to  be  contained?" 

Dean.  "That  Is  correct." 

Senator  Baker.  "Are  those  cloee  to  yotir 
exact  words?" 

Dean.  "That  Is  very  close  to  my  wgrds,  be- 
cause I  told  him  It  had  been  contained  to 
that  point  and  I  was  not  sure  that  It  wotild 
be  contained  Indefinitely."  Dean  Testimony. 
p.  1477. 

THE     TAPES 

Mr.  Dean's  statement  about  warning  the 
President  of  the  possibility  that  the  matter 
might  "unravel",  of  warning  him  that  there 
was  no  guarantee  It  would  "be  contained 
Indefinitely",  Is  not  only  false.  It  Is  180  de- 
grees from  the  truth.  Here  is  John  Dean's 
statement  from  the  tape  of  September  15, 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Watergate  In- 
vestigation : 

Mr.  Dean  Three  months  ago  I  would  have 
had  trouble  predicting  there  would  be  a  day 
when  this  would  be  forgotten,  but  I  think 
I  can  say  that  54  days  from  now  nothing  Is 
going  to  come  crashing  down  to  our  surprise. 

The  PREsmENT.  That  what? 

Mr.  Dean.  Nothing  is  going  to  come  crash- 
ing down  to  our  surprise.  Transcript,  p.  62. 
Item  No.  6:   September   15.  Disctssing  the 
Criminal  Case 
the  testimony 

The  President  asked  me  when  the  criminal 
case  would  come  to  trial  and  would  It  start 
before  the  election.  I  told  the  President  that 
I  did  not  know.  I  said  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  held  off  as  long  as  possible  the 
return  of  the  Indictments,  but  much  would 
depend  on  which  judge  got  the  case.  Th« 
President  said  that  he  certainly  hoped  that 
the  case  would  not  come  to  trial  before  the 
election.  Dean  Testimony.  Opening  State- 
ment, p.  958. 

Senator  Baker.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dean.  It  was  then  we  turned  to  the 
status  of  the  litigation.  The  criminal  case, 
as  I  recall  the  sequence  of  the  conversation, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  when  this  matter 
was  likely  to  come  to  trial.  I  told  him  very 
much  wo\Ud  depend  upon  which  Judge  the 
case  was  assigned  to.  Dean  Testimony,  p. 
1477. 

THE     TAPES 

The  entire  statement  Is  false;  not  a  word 
of  truth  Is  contained  In  It.  The  1 -resident 
did  not  ask  when  the  criminal  cabe  would 
come  to  trial.  Most  Important,  nowhere  In 
the  conversation  did  John  Dean  say  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  held  off  the  indict- 
ments as  long  as  possible.  The  President  no- 
where In  the  conversation  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  case  would  not  come  to  trial 
before  election. 
septkmb:^    is,    item    no.    i:    "welx.,    that's 

HXLPrXTL,"  TBX  TESTTMONT 

Dun.  "...  I  then  told  the  Preeldent  that 
the  lawyers  at  the  re-election  committee  were 
very  hopeful  of  slowing  down  the  civil  suit 
filed  by  the  Democratic  Natkuua  Committee 
because  they  had  been  making  ev  parte  con- 
tacts with  the  Judge  handling  the  case  and 
the  Judge  was  very  understanding  and  trying 
to  aoconunodate  their  problems.  The  Presi- 


dent was  pleased  to  hear  this  and  responded 
to  the  eflect  that,  'Well,  that's  helpful." 
Dean  Testimony.  Opening  Statement,  p.  958. 

Mr.  Dabh.  "You  would  soften  the  word  to 
'influence'  rather  than  'fix'?" 

Dean.  "Tee.  I  would." 

Mr.  Dash.  "All  right.  Now,  according  to 
your  statement,  did  the  President  not  say 
to  you,  on  being  apprised  of  this  special  In- 
fluence with  the  Judge,  'WeU,  that  Is 
helpful'?" 

Dean.  "He  said  something  to  that  effect; 
yes.  that  is  correct."  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1028. 

Dean.  ".  .  .  It  was  also  as  a  result  of  this 
conversation  that  we  got  Into  a  dlscussloii, 
or  I  told  him  that  I  bad  learned  from  the 
lawyers  at  the  re-election  committee  that 
they  bad  been  making  or  they  had  somebody 
who  was  making  an  ex  parte  contact  with 
the  Judge  who  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
principal  suit  of  the  greatest  concern,  which 
was  the  suit  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  Larry  O'Brien 
and  the  DNC." 

Senator  Bakes.  "Is  this,  once  again,  close 
to  the  exact  language  you  used?" 

Dean.  "Yes,  that  was — I  did  not  know  who 
It  was  that  was  making  the  contacts  at  that 
time  for  certain,  so  I  just  told  him  that  the 
lawyers  at  the  re-election  committee  are 
Tnn.iring  ex  parte  contacts  or  have  made  ex 
parte  contacts  and  are  h<^lng  to  get  some 
favorable  rulings." 

Senator  Baker.  "Did  the  President  make 
any  remarks  at  that  point,  or  did  Mr. 
Haldeman?" 

Dean.  "I  recall  t'.-.e  President  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect,  well,  that  Is  helpful." 

Senator  Bakes.  "Is  that  close  to  the  exact 
language?" 

Dean.  "Yes,  sir."  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1478. 
THE  tapes 

Within  the  above  remarks  there  are  three 
false  statements.  First,  John  Deain  did  not 
on  September  15th  say  that  lawyers  for  the 
Committee  To  Re-Blect  had  made  "ex  parte" 
contacts  with  the  Judge,  to  Influence  the 
case.  He  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  Judge 
Ritchie  had  made  entrees  off  the  bench. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Dean  knew  exactly  who  was 
in  communication  with  the  Judge,  tjid 
named  the  Individuals  to  the  President. 
Finally,  the  President  did  not  say  "That 
Is  helpful."  or  anything  of  the  sort.  Here 
is  the  relevant  transcript : 

Mr.  Dean.  You  might  be  Interested  In  some 
of  the  allocations  we  got.  The  Stans'  libel 
action  was  assigned  to  Judge  Ritchie. 

The  PREsmENT.  (Expletive  deleted.) 

Mr.  Dean.  Well  now  that  Is  good  and  bad. 
Judge  Ritchie  Is  not  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Inaudible  on  the  bench,  that  Is  considered  by 
me.  He  Is  fairly  candid  In  dealing  with  peo- 
ple about  the  question.  He  has  made  several 
entrees  off  the  bench — one  to  Klelndlenst  and 
one  to  Roemer  McPhee  to  keep  Roemer 
abreast  of  what  his  thinking  Is.  He  told 
Roemer  he  thought  Maury  ought  to  file  a 
libel  action. 

The  PP.ESIDENT.  Did  he? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Can  he  deal  with  this  con- 
currently with  the  court  case? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yeah.  The  fact  that  the  civil 
case  drew  to  a  halt — that  the  depositions 
were  halted,  he  Is  freed.  Transcript,  p.  80. 

Mr.  Dean's  suggestion  that  the  President 
greeted  with  pleasure  a  statement  that  im- 
proper contacts  were  being  made  with  a 
Federal  Judge  turns  out,  on  inspection  of 
the  tapes,  to  be  false. 

FEBRtTARY    2S.   ITEM   NO.  8:    THE  TESTIMONY 

Dean.  "I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  should 
know  that  I  was  also  involved  In  the  post- 
June  17  activities  regarding  Watergate.  I 
briefly  described  to  him  why  I  thought  I 
had  legal  problems,  In  that  I  had  been  a 
conduit  for  many  of  the  decisions  that  were 
made  and,  therefore,  could  be  Involved  in 
an  obstruction  of  justice.  He  would  not  ac- 
cept my  analysis  and  did  not  want  me  to 
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eet  into  It  In  any  detail  other  than  what  I 
had  Just  related.  He  reassured  me  not  to 
worry,  that  I  had  no  legal  problems."  Dean 
Testimony,  Opening  Statement,  p.  992. 

Xicm.  "When  I  discussed  with  him  the  fact 
that  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  been  Involved  in  obstruction 
of  justice,  when  I  made  known  to  him  that 
I  had  been  made  a  conduit  for  decision.  He 
ssid  John,  you  don't  have  any  legal  prob- 
lems to  worry  about,  I  just  dont  beUeve  you 
have  any  problems  at  all,  and  it  was  left 
hanging  at  that."  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1401. 
Senator  OtmNiT.  "But  I  am  not  talking 
sbout  Impressions.  That  Is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  away  from.  I  am  talking  about  specific 
Instances. 

Dean.  All  right,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
a  conduit  for  a  lot  of  decisions  regarding 
support  and  for  silence  and  things  of  this 
nature,  and  I  felt  that  Involved  me  in  an 
obstruction  of  Justice.  The  President  didn't 
think  it  did. 

Senator  Oubney.  Did  you  mention  any  of 
these  decisions  specifically? 
Dean.  I  beg  your  pardon? 
Senator  Oubnet.  Did  you  mention  any  of 
theee  Incidents  specifically? 

Dean.  I  did  not  get  into  specific  Instances. 
;  rather  gave  him  a  general  outline  or  picture 
of  my  conduit  activities."  Dean  Testimony, 
p.  1402. 

THE  TAPES 


dlvlduals  was  not  far  off.  Dean  Testimony, 

p.  996. 

Dean.  "I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
knew  on  March  20  ...  We  had  also  had  a 
dlsciisslon  on  March  18  about  the  money  de- 
mands that  were  being  made."  Dean  Testi- 
mony, p.  1428. 

THE   TAPES 


Below  Is  the  "outline"  or  "picture"  of  his 
conduit  activities  for  decision  regarding 
sUence  and  support;  below  Is  how  Mr.  Dean 
briefed  the  President  on  his  llabUlty  for  "ob- 
strucUon  of  Justice"  In  the  last  minute  of 
the  conversation  of  the  28th  of  February. 

"PRESIDENT.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  question 
what  they  are  after.  What  the  Committee  is 
after  is  somebody  at  the  'White  House.  They 
would  like  to  get  Haldeman  or  Colson,  Ehr- 
llchman. 

DEAN.  Or  possibly  Dean— You  know,  I  am 
a  small  fieh. 

President.  Anylxjdy  at  the  White  House 
they  would — but  In  your  case  I  think  they 
realize  you  are  the  lawyer  and  they  know  you 
didn't  have  a  (adjective  deleted)  thing  to  do 
with  the  campaign. 

Dean.  That's  right. 

President.  That's  what  I  think.  WeU,  we'll 
see  you. 

Dean.  Alright,  Sir,  Goodbye."  Transcript. 

p.  no. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  72  minutes  of  con- 
versation does  John  W.  Dean  refer  to  any 
legal  problems  or  liability  of  his  own.  In- 
deed, the  conversation  Is  one  long  series  of 
reassurances,  given  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
Dean,  on  matters  related  to  Watergate. 

As  for  Mr.  Dean's  suggestion  that  Febru- 
ary 28th  was  one  of  those  dates  that  con- 
vinced him  of  Presidential  Involvement,  the 
following  passage  from  that  tape  Is  apposite : 

"Dean.  Well  I  was  —  we  have  come  a  long 
road  on  this  thing  now.  I  had  thought  It  was 
an  Impossible  task  to  hold  together  until 
after  the  election  until  things  started  falling 
out,  but  we  have  made  it  this  far  and  I  am 
convinced  we  are  going  to  make  It  the  whole 
road  and  put  this  thing  In  the  funny  pages 
of  the  history  books  rather  than  anything 
serious  l>ecau8e  actually  — 

Preshsnt.  It  will  be  somewhat  serious  but 
the  main  thing,  of  course  Is  aleo  the  Isolation 
of  the  President. 

Dean.  Abscriutely!  Totally  true  I 

President.  Because  that,  fortunately.  Is 
totally  true. 

Dean.  I  know  that  sir."  Transcript,  p.  108. 

MAICB   13,   ITEM   NO.   9:    MONET  DEMANDS, 
THE  TESTIMONY 

Dkak.  "Toward  the  end  of  the  conversation, 
we  got  Into  a  discussion  of  Watergate  mat- 
ters specifically.  I  told  the  President  sbout 
the  fact  that  there  were  money  demands 
being  made  by  the  seven  convicted  defend- 
ants, and  that  the  sentencing  of  these  In- 


The  truth:  The  Issue  of  money  for  the 
defendants  was  never  raised  by  John  Dean, 
In  the   Watergate  discussion  of  March   13. 

MARCH  13,  item  NO.  10 :   "THE  $1  MliLION," 
THE  TESTIMONY 

Dean.  "...  I  told  the  President  about  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  money  to  pay  these 
Individuals  to  meet  their  demands.  He  asked 
me  how  much  It  would  cost.  I  told  him  that 
I  could  only  make  an  estimate  that  It  might 
be  as  high  as  $1  million  or  more.  He  told  me 
that  that  was  no  problem,  and  he  also  looked 
over  at  Haldeman  and  repeated  the  same 
statement.  He  then  asked  me  who  •was  de- 
manding this  money  and  I  told  him  it  was 
principally  coming  from  Hunt  through  his 
attorney."  Dean's  Opening  Statement,  p.  995. 

Dean.  ".  .  .  We  also  had  a  discussion  on 
March  13  about  the  money  demands  that 
were  being  made.  At  that  time  he  discussed 
the  fact  that  a  million  dollars  Is  no  problem. 
He  repeated  it  several  times.  I  can  very 
vividly  recaU  that  the  way  he  sort  of  rolled 
his  chair  back  from  his  desk  and  leaned 
over  to  Mr.  Haldeman  and  said,  'A  mUllon 
dollars  Is  no  problem.'  And  then  he  came 
back  and  asked,  'Well,  who  is  making  theee 
demands  .  .  .'  "  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1423. 

THE  TAPES 

Repeatedly,  Mr.  Dean  testified  that  the 
President  asked  the  questions  and  made  the 
comments  about  the  1  million  dollars  on 
March  13— not  March  21,  as  the  President 
bad  stated.  In  point  of  fact,  there  U  no  men- 
tion of  the  $1  mUllon  demand  or  the  fact 
that  the  money  demands  were  coming  from 
Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  tape  of  March  13th. 

What  makes  this  of  significance  Is  that— 
before  the  existence  of  White  House  tapes 
was  known  or  made  public — John  Dean  In- 
sisted, under  oath,  that  this  had  transpired 
on  the  13th  of  March  not  the  twenty-first. 

Dean.  "...  Now,  according  to  the  memo- 
randum that  Mr.  Thompson  prepared  based 
on  that  call,  this  meeting,  when  the  discus- 
sion, according  to  the  White  House,  on  the 
million  doUars  and  the  Executive  clemency 
took  place  was  March  21  rather  than  March 

13 

Dean.  That  Is  not  correct.  That  is  not  my 
recollection.  In  fact  I  am  very  clear  on  the 
fact  that  It  occurred  on  the  13th,  because  the 
meeting  on  the  21st  was  a  totaUy  different 
range  of  topics  than  the  way  this  rather  casu- 
ally came  up  on  the  13th."  Dean  Testimony, 
p.  1567. 

MARCH    13,    ITEM    NO.    11  :    THE    PROMISE    OF 
CLEMENCY,    THE    TESTIMONY 

DEAN.  "The  President  then  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Hunt  had  been  promised  executive 
clemency.  He  said  that  he  had  discussed  this 
matter  with  Ehrllchman  and  contrary  to  In- 
structions that  Ehrllchman  had  given  Colson 
not  to  talk  to  the  President  about  it,  that 
Colson  had  also  discussed  It  with  him  later. 
He  expressed  some  annoyance  at  the  fact 
that  Colson  had  also  dlacussed  this  matter 
with  him."  Dean  Testimony,  Opening  State- 
ment, p.  995-6.  ,  ^^ 

Senator  OxnuTET.  "Twenty-eight,  aU  right. 
Then  one  other  meeting  on  March  13  you  had 
another  conversation  with  him  that  involved 
this  Executive  clemency  business.  Isn't  that 

correct?  ..    ^  ^^ 

DxAN.  On  March  13  we  discussed  both 
clemency  and  the  fact  that  this  was  no 
money.  The  way  the  clemency  discussion 
came  up  as  you  will  recall  la  that  at  the  end 
of  another  conversation  I  raised  with  him 
the  fact  that  there  were  demands  being  made 
for  money  .  .  . 


I  said  they  were  coming  prlnclpaUy  from 
Mr.  Hunt  through  his  attorney,  and  he 
turned  to  the  discussion  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  talked  with  Mr.  Ehrllchman  and  Mr. 
Colson  about  clemency  for  Mr.  Hunt  and  he 
expressed  annoyance  at  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Colson  had  come  to  him  contrary  to  an  In- 
struction that  the  President  was  aware  of 
that  Colson  wasn't  to  raise  this  with  him." 
Dean  Testimony,  p.  1621-1622. 

Mr.  Dash.  "Now  according  to  the  memo- 
randum that  Mr.  Thompson  prepared  based 
on  that  caU,  this  meeting  when  the  discus- 
sion, according  to  the  Wlilte  House  on  the 
million  dollars  and  the  Executive  Clemency 
took  place  was  March  21  rather  than 
March  13. 

Mr.  Dean.  That  Is  not  correct.  That  Is  not 
my  recollection.  In  tact  I  am  very  clear  on 
the  fact  that  It  occurred  on  the  13th,  because 
that  meeting  on  the  2l8t  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent range  of  topics  than  the  way  this 
rather  casually  came  up  on  the  13th."  Dean 
Testimony,  p.  1567. 


THE    TAPES 

The  truth:  The  subject  of  clemency — con- 
trary to  John  Dean's  sworn  testimony  and 
his  Insistence— did  not  arise  on  March  18;  no 
mention  was  made  of  It  In  the  meeting. 

In  Its  request  for  the  tape  of  the  conver- 
sation of  March  13,  1972,  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor wrote  as  follows: 

"Dean,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  that 
respondent  told  Dean  that  respondent  had 
approved  executive  clemency  for  defendant 
Hunt  and  that  there  would  be  no  problem 
about  raising  »l  mUllon  to  buy  aU  defend- 
ants' sUence.  (S  TR  2324)  Unquestionably, 
confirmation  of  Dean's  testlmoney  wo\ild  aid 
the  Grand  Jury  In  determining  the  existence, 
membership  and  scope  of  a  cover-up  con- 
spiracy. Conclusive  disproof,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  raise  a  question  of  perjury  by 
Dean  before  the  Senate  Committee,  a  matter 
directly  within  the  Grand  Jury's  jurisdic- 
tion." 

MARCH     21.    IrrM    NO.     12:     OMISSIONS.    THE 
TESTIMONY 

Dean.  "And  certainly,  this  statement  ■was 
Issued  on  May  22.  lO-TS,  and  on  March  21 
I  certftlnlv  told  the  President  everything  I 
knew  at  that  point  In  time."  Dean  Testi- 
mony, p.  1078. 

THE    TAPES 

According  to  the  transcript  of  the  tape 
of  March  21.  Sir.  Dean  did  not  teU  the  Pres- 
ident everything  he  knew— especlaUy  con- 
cerning his  own  Involvement. 

(1)  He  withheld  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self had  directed  John  Caulfleld  to  offer  ex- 
ecutive clemency  to  Mr.  MoOord; 

(2)  He  faUed  to  advise  the  President  that 
he  himself  had  shredded  documents,  de- 
stroyed evidence  from  Mr.  Howard  Hunt's 
safe. 

MARCH     21 AFTERNOOX.    TTEli    NO.     13:     "ALL 

INDICTABLE."    THE    TESTIMONY 

Dean.   "The   meeting  with   the  President 

that  afternoon  vrtth  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman. 
and  mvself  was  a  tremendous  disappoint- 
ment to  me  because  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  coverup  as  far  as  the  'White  House  was 
concerned  was  going  to  continue.  I  recall 
that  while  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman,  and  I 
were  ■;ettlnr  at  a  small  ta.t5le  in  front  of  the 
PTe=Wv.nt  in  i\\s  Executive  Office  BuUdlng 
off.ce  that  I  for  the  first  time  said  In  front 
of  the  PrePlc-ent  that  I  thov.ght  that  Halde- 
man Ehrilchman.  and  Dean  were  all  Indict- 
able for  obstruction  of  justice  and  that  was 
the  reason  I  disagreed  with  all  that  was  being 
discussed  at  that  point  In  time. 

I  could  tell  that  both  Haldeman.  and 
partlc-olarlv  Ehrilchraan.  were  very  unliappy 
with  my  comments."  Dean  Testimony.  Open- 
ing Statement,  p.  1000. 

Dean.  "Now,  during  that  meeting  (March 
21.  afternoon],  I  recall  a  number  of  ideas 
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were  beliig  suggested  and  the  like 
point.  U  was  the  lirst  time  I  had  ei  er  men- 
tioned   In   front   of    HaiUeman,    Elhr  Ichman, 
and  the  President  the   fact  that  I 
they  were  all  Indictable — not  Inclui  1 
President.    I   said    that    Haldeman 
man,  and  Dean  could  be  Ladlcted. 
reason.  I  disagreed  with  whatever  tl 
talking  abfmt.  The  President  on   a 
of  occasions  turned  to  me  and  said, 
agree?  I  said,  No  Sir.  I  do  not. 

After  doing  thU  a  number  of  ex  caslons. 
I  hnally  said  I  think  that  Haldemi  n.  Ehr- 
llchmau,  and  Dean  are  indictable  ai  d  got  a 
very.  I  might  say  a  chlllUig  look  f]  om  Mr. 
Ehrllchman."   Dean   Testimony,   p. 

THE    TAPES 

No  such  Statement  by  Mr.  Dean,  o: 
man.  Ehrllchman  and  Dean  all  being  indict 
able  took  place  on  the  afternoon  o:    March 
21.  In  the  morning  of  March  21,  w|en  Mr. 
Dean   does  relay   hLs    feeling   that   Bfltchell 
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Dean.  Haldem.in  and  Ehrllchman  ^..  ... 
volved  in  what  may  be  an  "obstrxK  tlon  of 
Justice,"  neither  Haldcman  nor  Ehr  Ichman 
was  In  the  room — thus,  there  could  have 
been  no    chilling  look. 

MAJtCH    S2,    ITEM    NO.    14:    THE    CAMP 
««»0«lT,    THE    TESTIMO^fY 

Dean.  "Yes,  sir.  The  first  time  i  heard 
about  writing  a  rcTJort  again  occurre  a  when 
I  arrived  at  Camp  David  on  the  after  loon  of 
the  23rd.  The  telephone  was  rlngli  ig  as  I 
walked  into  the  cabin  my  wife  and  I  were 
staying  in.  The  operator  told  me  It  las  the 
President  on  the  phone.  It  was  not  tl  e  Pres- 
ident. It  was  Mr.  Haldeman  on  the  phone 
and  he  said,  while  you  are  up  the  e,  whv 
dont  you  sit  down  and  write  a  re]  ort  on 
this   thing."   Dean   Testimony,  p.   13E 1. 

Senator  GraNEY  "At  any  rate,  you  did  go 
to  Camp  David,  sort  of  understandii  g  that 
you  were  going  to  write  a  report  about 
Watergate,  Is  that  right? 

Dean.  No  sir.  .  .  .  The  President  said     Well, 


THB  TAPES 

While  this  appears  a  moment  of  dramatic 
conXrontatiou,  where  Mr.  Dean  challenged 
the  President,  the  transcript  of  the  tape  of 
that  conversation  reveals  no  such  heroics, 
no  such  statements. 

P.  First,  what  I  would  suggest  Is  that  you 
sign  both.  That  is  what  I  had  In  mind.  And 
then  we'll  talk  about  after — you  don't  know 
yet  what  you're.  For  example,  If  you  go  in 
and  plead  guUty  you  would  have  to  resign. 
D.  That  la  right. 

P.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you're  going  In  on 
some  other  basis,  then  I  think  the  leave  of 
absence  Is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
D.  UH.  huh,  I  would  think  ao. 
P.  And  that  is  the  way  I  would  discuss  it 
with  others,  too.  If  you  have  any  other 
thoughts,  let  me  know.  I  am  not  trying  to 
press  you  on  the  thing.  .  .  . 

D.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  Idea,  I  frankly  do. 

But  I  think  If  you  do  It,  for  one,  I  think  you 

have  problems  with  others  too  Mr.  President. 

P.  I  already  have  the  others.  Transcript, 

pp.  78&-790. 

And  after  Mr.  Dean  indicated  he  "would 
like  to  prepare  something  himself,  '  this  Is 
how  the  colloquy  followed: 

DsAif.  Well,  you  will  have  something  within 
a  couple  of  hours. 

President.  I  wont  be  back.  Yes,  you  draft 
what  you  want  me  to.  In  other  words  you 
can 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.H 
11793)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
new  Federal  Energy  Administration  in  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recomme.^d 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 


go  oii  ahead.  You  need  the  break,  yo  j  have 
been  under  a  lot  of  pres.sure.'  and  tl  e  like. 
He  never  at  any  time  asked  me  to  ,rlte  a 
report,   and   It   wasn't   until   after  I   I  ad  ar- 


a  call 


t'wlce 

David 

The 

when. 

Camp 


rived  at  Camp  David  that  I  received 
from  Haldeman  asking  me  to  write  Jhe  re 
port  up."  Dean  Testimony,  p.   1385. 

THE    TAPES 

This    Statement    by   Dean     denying 
that  the  President  sent  him  to  Camp 
to   write    a   written    report  -is    untru  i 
transcript  of  March  22  shows  precisely 

and  whv.   the  President  sent  Dean  to ^ 

David  %r>  write  a  report.  Relevant  p8ssage.s 
from  the  conversation  of  March  22  fe  be- 
low: 

I>ean.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  It  unt  1  I  sit 
down  this  evening  and  start  drafting 

Haldeman.  I  think  you  ought  to  h  )le  up 
for  the  weekend  and  do  that  and  get  l{ 

PaEstDENT.  Sure 

Haldeman.  Give  It  your  full  attenti<ii  and 
get  It  done. 

President  I  think  you  need — why 
you  do  this?  Why  don't  you  go  up  to 
David' 

Dean.  I  might  do  it.  I  might  do  It 

Pkmident.  Completely  away  fron  the 
phone.  Just  go  up  there  and  (Inaudl  »Iet  I 
want  a  written  report.  Transcript,  p^ 
283. 


ITEM  no.  is: 


toU 


APRIL    16     (MORNING), 
TESTIMONT 

After    reading    the    letters,    I   looker 
President  squarely  in  the  eyes  and 
I  could  not  sign  the  letters.  He  was  _ 
with  me,  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
He  said  that  maybe  I  would  like  to  di_ 
own  letter.  I  told  him  that  the  letters 
he  had  asked  me  to  sign  were  virtual 
fesslons  of  anything  regarding  the 
gate.  Dean  Testimony,  p.  1018. 


Dean.  And  if  you  don't  like  what  I  draft, 
you  can  tell  me  and  I  will  change  It  In  any 
way  that  you  want.  Transcript  pp.  791-792. 

ITEM    NO.    16:     APRIL     15     (AFTERNOON).    THE 
TESTIMONY 

Dean.  The  President  called  me  to  come  to 
his  EOB  office  about  4  that  afternoon.  He 
asked  me  If  I  had  drafted  a  letter  I  said  that 
I  had  as  well  as  I  had  prepared  some  thoughts 
for  his  statement.  He  asked  to  see  the  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee— but  again  shall  read  It  because  It  Is 
very  brief: 

Dear  Mr.  President.  You  have  Informed  me 
that  Bob  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman 
have  verbally  tendered  their  requests  to  be 
given  an  Immediate  and  Indefinite  leave  of 
absence  from  your  staff.  By  this  letter  I  also 
wish  to  confirm  my  request  that  I  be  given 
such  a  leave  of  absence  from  your  staff. 

Dean.  After  the  President  read  the  letter, 
he  harided  it  hack  to  me  arid  said  it  wasn't 
what  he  wanted.  (Laughter.)  Dean  Testi- 
mony, p.  1018. 

THE    TAPES 

Mr.  Dean  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  that  meeting — and  the  President 
made  no  such  statement  as  underlined,  [un- 
derlined wording  changed  to  Italic].  The 
President  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  letter 
whatsoever. 


don't 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  expired. 
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PEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  11793,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

tThe  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  April  23,  1974  at  dd 
11462-11468.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  a  previous  order,  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  considered  under 
a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
•  Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 
Who  yields  time:' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  have  reconciled  by  unanimous 
vote  all  differences  between  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  creating  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (S.  Rept 
No.  93-788).  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  new  Federal  Energy  Admlnistra- 
tion  created  by  this  act  will  be  charged 
with  the  crucial  responsibility  for  see- 
ing to  it  that  this  Nation's  demand  for 
energy  does  not  exceed  its  supply  of  en- 
ergy-. To  meet  this  challenge,  the  legisla- 
tion collects  functions  exercised  by  offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  and  reorganizes  them 
into  a  new  2-year  agency  with  an  Initial 
size  of  some  3.500  employees  and  an  ini- 
tial budget  of  about  $100  million.  It  also 
grants  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion the  necessary  authority  and  direc- 
tion it  must  have  to  effectively  fulfill 
its  mission. 

The  conference  report  resolves  some 
63  areas  of  technical  or  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
nrovi.sion  creating  a  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  act,  the 
conference  report  retains,  in  almost 
every  other  major  respect,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 19  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2. 

The  pressing  need  for  this  legislation 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  lifting 
of  the  Arab  embargo.  Because  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  imports  for  one- 
third  of  our  oil.  we  remain  constantly 
vulnerable  to  shortages  caused  by  Inter- 
ruptions in  our  supplies.  The  Arab  coim- 
tries  have  already  made  It  clear  that  they 
will  not  continue  to  feed  our  insatiable 
appetite  for  more  and  more  oU.  Even  as- 
suming that  the  Arabs  do  not  Impose 
another  embargo,  this  Natlcm  may  have 
an  estimated  gasoline  shortage  this  sum- 
mer of  between  4  percent  and  6  percent. 
A  recent  Associated  Press  survey,  and 
preliminary  FEO  figures,  both  Indicate 
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that  Americans  are  beginning  to  relax 
their  conservation  efforts.  The  country  is 
driving  more,  riding  the  bus  less,  and 
leaving  lights  on  longer.  If  this  trend 
continues,  shortages  can  only  get  worse. 
Project  Independence   may  succ^- 
fully  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oU   but  Its  effects  wiU  not  be  felt  for 
at  least  5  to  10  years.  In  the  meantime, 
this  country  must  learn  to  do  more  wito 
less  The  yearly  5  percent  unrestratoed 
growth  In  demand  for  energy  must  be 
dlminated,  or  at  least  cut  dramatica^. 
That  will  be  the  Administrations  job. 
If  conservation  efforts  fall,  and  demand 
continues  to  rise  at  the  normal  rate  over 
the  next  few  years,  our  experiences  last 
winter  will  only  be  the  first  act  in  a 
tragedy  of  incalculable  dimensions. 

The  decisions  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration makes  in  the  next  few  years 
can  affect  the  quaUty  of  our  life  for  years 
to  come.  ., 

The  problems  are  great,  but  so  are  tne 

opportunities. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  issues  FEA 
must  try  to  resolve: 

How  to  balance  our  desire  for  clean 
beaches,  clean  air,  and  unspoUed  coun- 
tryside   against    the    need    for    more 

cncrKy  * 

How  to  maximize  conservation  by  mo- 
torists, while  preventing  sky-high  gaso- 
line prices  that  could  destroy  peoples 
personal  incomes,  or  cripple  such  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  economy  as  the 
tourist  industry; 

How  to  verify  data  on  the  oil  coni- 
panies  so  that  the  agency  has  the  facts 
it  needs,  and  the  public  has  the  con- 
fidence it  must  have  in  the  Administra- 
tions  statements; 

How  to  increase  oil  production  while 
avoiding  windfall  profits  for  oU  com- 
panies; , 

How  to  break  the  logjam  now  slowing 
down  full  utilization  of  currently  avaU- 
able  supplies  of  coal  or  oil; 

How  to  balance  the  energy  needs  or 
one  industry  or  one  part  of  the  country 
against  the  equally  pressing  needs  of  an- 
other industry  or  another  part  of  the 

country;  ,    „„^ 

How  to  redesign  the  houses  and  offices 
we  live  in  to  stop  the  wasteful  use  of 
energy  to  run  our  furances  and  air  con- 
ditioners; 

How  to  coordinate  our  need  for  energy 
with  our  other  foreign  policy  needs  and 
objectives. 

In  the  most  fundamental  way.  FEA 
wUl  be  charged  with  changing  the  way 
we  live  so  that  this  coimtry  no  longer 
squanders  a  third  of  the  total  energy 
consumed  annually  by  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Up  to  now,  FEO  has  been  operating  as 
a  temporary  office  of  the  President.  It 
has  been  forced  to  borrow  money,  per- 
sonnel, and  even  operating  authority 
from  other  agencies.  As  a  temporary  of- 
fice it  has  been  unable  to  attract  the 
personnel,  or  pay  the  salaries,  necessary 
to  meet  its  responsibilities.  The  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  not  even  been  able  to 
enter  Into  contracts  In  Its  own  name. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  neither  been  armed 
with  the  necessary  substantive  authority 


nor  directed  by  the  necessary  policy 
guidelines.  , 

Enactment  of  H.R.  11793  as  approved 
by  the  conferees  will  fully  meet,  I  be- 
lieve. aU  these  needs.  The  act  creates  an 
administration  with  only  a  2-year  life. 
Congress  can  reexamine  the  problem  at 
that  time  and  amend  the  act  in  any  way 
experience  dictates. 

The  joint  statement  of  managers  ex- 
plains in  considerable  detail  how  the 
conferees  resolved  the  numerous  differ- 
ences between  the  act  as  passed  by  the 
two  Houses.  ^    J  „.  „ 

I  wiU  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  detail 
how  each  of  these  differences  were  re- 
solved. In  addition  to  transferring  the 
necessary  offices  and  functions  to  the  new 
agency,  the  conference  report  gives  the 
administration  contractual  and  other  m- 
cidental  authority  any  agency  miist  have 
to  operate  effectively.  Further,  the  act 
grants  the  administration  the  authority 
to  gather  information  from  private  per- 
sons to  issue  subpenas,  and  to  inspect  oil 
refineries  and  other  oU  company  prop- 
erties in  order  to  verify  information.  In 
these  basic  respects  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  were  very  similar  to  eacn 

other. 

The  Senate  biU,  alone,  however,  con- 
tained a  number  of  significant— and 
often  novel — provisions  designed  to 
make  the  administration  fully  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  public. 

The  conference  report,  I  am  happy  to 
report  retained  these  very  important 
provisions.  The  act  as  a  result  contains 
these  safeguards: 

First  To  provide  an  effective,  mde- 
pendent  review  of  FEA's  actions,  the  act 
grants  GAO  broad  responsibility  for 
monitoring  the  actions  of  FEA.  GAO  is 
authorized  to  request  an  unprecedented 
range  of  data  from  oil  companies  where 
needed  to  evaluate  effectively  FEA's -per- 
formance. For  the  first  time.  GAO  can 
also  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  such  information.  In  order, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  concerns  of  the 
House  conferees  about  this  section,  tne 
conference  report  provides  that  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress  must 
first  approve  the  issuance  of  such  sub- 
penas. ,.  , 

Second.  To  insure  effective  participa- 
tion by  State  governments  in  the  Agen- 
cy's decisionmaking  process,  the  act  re- 
quires the  administration  to  consult 
with  State  government  officials  before 
taking  actions  affecting  their  regions.  In 
order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
State  and  Federal  coordination,  the  act 
requires  that  a  Presidential  appointee, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  be  placed  m 
charge  of  State  and  Federal  coordma- 

Third.  To  insiure  that  the  administra- 
tion wili  fully  consider  the  possible  en- 
vironmental effects  of  Its  actions,  FEA 
must  submit  any  proposed  action  affect- 
ing the  environment  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  their  com- 
ments. Such  EPA  comments  must  be 
published  along  with  the  first  notice  to 
the  public  that  FEA  is  considering  tak- 
ing the  action  in  question. 

Fourth.  The  act  provides  that  if  the 
Cost  of  Livhig  Council  continues  In  exist- 


ence, this  office  will  have  the  authority  to 
veto  pricing  decisions  taken  by  FEA.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  prevent  the  Ad- 
ministration's decisions  on  prices  from 
being  overly  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
conserve  energy,  or  increase  suppUes. 

Fifth  Another  provision  assures  that 
advisory  committees  will  neither  be  held 
in  secret,  without  the  pubUc  m  attend- 
ance nor  dominated  by  industry  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sixth.  To  prevent  oil  compames  from 
unduly  influencing  the  governments  en- 
ergy policy,  the  administration  is  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  uncompensated 
services  from  private  compames.  State 
and  local  governments  may  still  provide 
services  to  FEA  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. If  such  services  are  reun- 
bursed.  compensation  may  not  be  by 
grants,  but  may  be  by  other  forms  of 
Federal  payments. 

Seventh.  To  provide  special  procedures 
for  persons  whose  needs  may  become  lost 
in  the  administrative  morass,  the  act 
creates  an  Office  of  Private  Redress  Mid 
Grievances.  The  Director  of  this  Office 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  may,  in  turn,  grant  ex- 
traordinary rehef  or  other  assistance  to 
persons  with  special  needs. 

Eighth.  Another  provision  requires  the 
Administrator  to  study  the  impact  of  his 
proposed  actions  on  the  econonxv.  As 
provided  in  the  act,  and  emphasized  in 
the  conference  report,  this  section  does 
not  give  the  pubUc  a  new  right  of  review 
to  challenge  the  adequacy  of  any  such 
economic  studies  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. A  separate  part  of  this  section 
specifically  requires  the  Administrator 
to  act  in  a  way  which  does  not  unfairly 
discriminate  against  any  segment  of  the 
country  or  the  economy. 

Ninth.  Yet  other  sections  mandate  that 
the  Administrator  keep  the  public  and 
Congress  fully  informed  about  all  aspects 
of  the  energy  shortage.  The  Administra- 
tor must  prepare  a  comprehensive  energy 
plan  tliat  lays  out  the  administraticai's 
proposed  course  of  action  for  the  next 
2  years.  .  , 

He  must  also  report  each  year  on  his 
actions  and  prepare  reports  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  energy  shortage.  Finally, 
another  provision  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  disclose  financial  data  con- 
cerning oil  company  incomes,  base  period 
profit  margins,  annual  sales,  and  the  like. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bUls  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  the  Administrator 
to  waive  the  conflict   of  interest  laws 
governing  Federal  employees.  The  con- 
ference report  reconciles  the  differences 
in  the  specific  wording  of  the  two  pro- 
visions   by    requiring    that    a    detailed 
statement  justifying  the  proposed  waiver 
be  provided  both  to  Congress  and  the 
public.  It  also  limits  the  persons  who 
can  authorize  such  waivers  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator alone. 

Similarly,  the  House  provisions  im- 
posing standards  of  administrative  due 
process  on  the  Administrator  were 
slightly  more  complete  than  the  Senate's 
procedures.  The  House  version  was 
adopted,  along  with  certain  clarifjnng 
amendments. 
The  conference  report  improves  upMi 
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the  Senate  bOl  by  adopting  t  ro  addi- 
tional safeguards  contained  in  t  »e  House 
version  alone.  One  such  provls  on  gov- 
erns PEA'S  treatment  of  data  wl  ich  per- 
tains to  an  individual  in  his  jersonal 
capacity.  Another  provision  i  rohlbits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a  jx. 

The  chief  difference  between  1  tie  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  and  the  confer*  uce  re- 
port Is  the  deletion  of  the  Sen;  .te  pro- 
visions for  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 
The  idea  of  a  Council  to  coordlnj  te  Fed- 
eral energy  policy  certainly  his  great 
merit.  However,  the  House  confe  ees  felt 
that  legislation  creating  such  a  perma- 
nent council  should  not  be  Inclided  In 
legislation  creating  a  temporary  agency 
with  a  life  of  only  2  years. 

Also  absent  from  the  confer*  ace  re- 
port is  the  Senate  provision  pei  mitting 
the  President  to  transfer  addition  il  func- 
tions from  existing  departmentj  to  the 
new  agency. 

Congress  would  have  had  to  ipprove 
such  transfers  under  procedures  srovid- 
ing  for  expedited  consideration  of  the 
proposals.  The  conferees  agreed  to  de- 
lete the  provision  since  the  need  f  )r  such 
additional  transfers  during  the  next  2 
years  no  longer  appeared  as  geat  as 
when  the  Senate  bill  first  passed  In  De- 
cember. 

The  conferees  recommend  adop  Lion  of 
House  giildelines  governing  the  ype  of 
actions  the  Administrator  may  p  ;riorm 
pursuant  to  authority  provided  ]  im  bv 
the  other  provisions  of  the  act.  ■  )ne  of 
the  guidelines  provides  that  in  «tting 
propane  prices,  the  Administrate  r  may 
permit  companies  to  charge  on  y  the 
rates  charged  on  May  15,  1973,  pll^  any 
additional  amount  justified  by  actual 
cost  increases. 

The  House  wording  providing  f  >r  two 
rather  than  one  Deputy  Administrator 
was  also  adopted. 

Additional  differences  betwee  i  the 
House  and  Senate  bUls  on  such  n  atters 
as  the  Administrator's  powers  to  rather 
information  and  public  disclosure  of  in- 
formation by  the  Administrator  w  re  re- 
solved in  a  wav  that  sought  to  reflect 
the  intent  of  both  Houses. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  at  this  t  me  to 
thank  Senator  Percy  and  my  oth-  r  col- 
leagues who  were  Senate  conferees  Thev 
contributed  greaUy  to  the  work  i  f  the 
conference  and  to  Its  successful  oul  rome 
I  also  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Dick  Wee- 
man  and  Mr.  Paul  Hoff  of  my  staf  The 
staffs  of  the  other  Senate  confere  s  are 
commended  as  well.  I  have  the  h  ehest 
iwaise  for  the  long  hours  they  spe  it  on 
this  leglslaUon  and  the  outstandlr  j  Job 
they  did.  r 

It  is  the  unanimous  recommentfetlon 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Senate  igree 
to  this  report.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cuu- 
sent  that  Dick  Wegman.  Dan  Drt  yfuB 
Paul  Hoff.  Ell  Nobleman,  Bob  Va  tine' 
and  John  Pearson  may  be  grante*  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  repor ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiJ  lout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  « rder 
to  make  the  report  clear.  I  ask  the  }en- 
ator  from  Connecticut  the  folio  rine 
question:  ^ 
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The  Vermont  Energy  Office  in  Mont- 
peher  did  a  great  deal  of  work  last  win- 
ter in  Implementing  the  mandatory  al- 
location program.  Because  Vermont  is  a 
rural  State  and  sparsely  populated  and 
businesses   are  small,   a   great  respon- 
sibUity  fell  to  these  officials  in  handling 
the  allocations  of  home  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  and  finding  supplies  for  people 
who   needed    petroleum    products.    The 
mandatory  allocation  program  is  a  Fed- 
eral program  but  the  money  that  sup- 
ported  the   operation   of    the   Vermont 
Energy   Office  was  State  money.   In   a 
sense  of  fairness,  it  would  appear  that 
some  reimbursement  should  be  provided 
to  an  office  which  does  a  lion's  share  of 
work  In   implementing   the   mandatory 
allocation  program.  Am  I  right  in  imder- 
standing  that  this  legislation  has  sec- 
tions pnjvlding  the  administraUon  with 
the  authority  to  reimburse  agencies,  such 
as  this  State  office,  for  its  costs  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  work? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Let  me  rerpond  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  by  saying  his  understand- 
ing is  perfectly  conect.  Section  7'd)  of 
the  act  specifically  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reimburse  State,  re- 
gional and  local  governments  for  the 
help  they  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Implementing  Federal  energy 
programs.  States  may  be  reimbur.sed  for 
'i.se  of  their  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

The  report  the  FTC  prepared  In  March 
on  PEG'S  activities  pointed  out  that  the 
States  provided  great  assistance  to  PEG 
in  making  the  allocation  program  work 
last  winter.  It  is  entirely  appropriate,  and 
desirable,  that  FEA  use  section  7(d)  of 
the  act  to  compensate  the  States  for  all 
the  work  they  do  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area. 

The  act's  language  leaves  indefinite 
the  actual  form  that  the  reimbursement 
to  the  States  may  take  in  order  to  give 
the  Administrator  maximum  flexibility 
It  is  our  Intention  that  Vermont,  and 
all  the  other  States,  should  be  reimbursed 
in  accordance  with  the  question  raised 
by  the  dlsUnguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  I  thought  we  had  better  make 
the  matter  clear  for  the  record. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  raised  the  question,  not  only  for 
Vermont,  but  for  all  the  other  States 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  to  be  charged  to  which 
side? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
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tingulshed  colleague  from  minois  that 
his  comments  would  be  welcome 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  the  conference  report  en 
HJl.  11793.  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnls- 
tration  Act  of  1974,  and  urge  a  favorable 
vote  on  it.  This  bill  would  establish  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent  agency  and  vest  the  Adminis- 
trator with  important  powers  for  meeting 
the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

The  Senate  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
this  conference  report.  Most  of  the  sig- 
nificant provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  8 
2776,  were  retained  in  conference  I 
should  like  to  mention  briefly  just  four 
of  these  provisions  which  I  consider  espe- 
cially important. 

First,  there  is  a  very  strong  provision 
for  collecting  energy  InformaUon  from 
corporaUons  and  other  Federal  agencies 
and  for  making  energy  Information  pub- 
lic. Section  13  requires  the  Administrator 
to  coUect  and  analyze  energy  Information 
m  a  form  comprehensive  and  detailed 
enough  to  permit  fully  Informed  moni- 
toring of  energy  activities.  The  owners 
and  operators  of  business  premises  en- 
gaged in  any  phase  of  energy  supply  or 
major  energy  consumption  are  required 
to  supply  the  Administrator  with  reports 
and  data  as  requested. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct  on-site  Inspections  of  energy  fa- 
cilities and  business  premises  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  InformaUon  he  re- 
ceives. He  may  also  compel  Information 
by  subpena  if  necessary. 

Section  12  gives  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral responsibUlty  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  Including  Its 
data  gathering  functions.  The  Comptrol- 

"..5f*"^™^  '^  ^^^"  ^^^  access  to  data 
within  the  possession  of  the  PEA  and 
may  request  documents  directly  from 
energy-related  business  establishments 
If  necessary,  he  also  may  subpena  ma- 
terial If  he  obtains  the  concurrence  of 
the  Interested  congressional  committee 

Section  14  Imposes  upcai  the  Admin- 
istrator an  affirmative  duty  to  keep  the 
public  fully  and  currently  Informed  as  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  projected  dura- 
tion of  energy  supply  shortages,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  minimize  the  Im- 
pacts of  these  shortages.  Appropriate 
protection  Is  provided  against  Indiscrim- 
inate disclosure  of  personal  data  and 
trade  secrets. 

These  provisions  for  collecting  energj- 
information  not  previously  available  to 
the  Government,  and  for  keeping  the 
public  fully  Informed,  are  of  major  slg- 
iilflcance.  Throughout  the  current  fuel 
shortage.  It  has  been  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  first  essential  step  toward 
reasoned  energy  policymaking  must  be 
the  acquisition  of  complete  and  fully  re- 
liable data  on  energy  reserves,  produc- 
tion, and  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  this  blU  provides  the 
means  to  obtain  that  data.  It  will  give 
the  Government  all  the  authority  It  needs 
to  obtain  vital  energy  Information  and  to 
disseminate  It  to  the  public. 

A  second  hnportant  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  I  am  delighted  was 
retained    In    conference.    Is    the    Roth 
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amendment  to  establish  In  the  FEA  an 
Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress. 

Section  21  permits  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  an  order,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  Administrator  to  petition 
for  special  relief  or  assistance  through 
tlie  Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Re- 
dress. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  all-important  human  dimen- 
sion is  present  In  the  FEA's  dealings  with 
affected  citizens.  I  again  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  on  his 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
conferees  with  only  minor  modifications. 

A  third  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  I  am  pleased  was  retained  by  the 
conference  is  the  Kennedy-Javlts-Percy 
amendment.  This  amendment,  which  is 
contained  in  section  18,  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  thoroughly  analyze  the 
potential  economic  impacts  of  his  pro- 
posed regulatory  actions  on  low-  and 
middle-income  families. 

This  was  an  Important  addition  to  the 
bill  which  was  made  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  I  commend  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Javits,  for  Its  inclusion 
In  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  the  Senate  provision  requiring 
a  report  on  future  energy  reorganization 
is  included  in  section  15  of  the  conference 
report.  Six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  act.  the  President  is  required  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  future  disposition  of  the 
FEA's  functions,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  and  natural  resources 
policies  and  programs. 

As  a  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  2135, 
the  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  I  am  especial^ 
interested  in  this  provision.  It  will  assure 
that  the  Congress  is  made  aware  of  the 
Pitsident's  proposals  for  a  permanent 
energy  and  natiural  resources  organiza- 
tion, well  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
date  for  the  PEA. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  the  House 
adopted  this  conference  report  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  356  to  9. 1  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it  imanlmously,  and 
send  it  to  the  President's  desk  as  the  first 
major  piece  of  energy  legislation  to  be 
enacted  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  we  have  before  us  this 
morning  (HJl.  11793)  will  formally  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion—PEA.  This  new  Agency  will  be 
charged  with  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's day-to-day  energy  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  far- 
reaching  jobs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  Mr. 
SawhiU,  will  direct  is  the  promulgation 
and  implementation  of  regulations  that 
will  directly  affect  the  jobs,  the  leisure 
time — the  lives  of  every  American. 

As  long  as  the  demand  for  energy  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  exceed  our  ability  to 
either  produce  or  Import  supply  we  will 
continue  to  experience  expensive  short- 
ages. And  unless  there  are  some  very 
basic  changes  made  in  the  way  this  Na- 
tion uses  and  abuses  energy  this  shortage 
situation  will  be  with  us  for  at  least  the 
next  10  years.  "While  the  shortages  of 


products  persist  the  demand  and  compe- 
tition among  industries  and  businesses 
for  the  use  of  the  scarce  supplies  will  be- 
come more  and  more  intense. 

A  large  number  of  the  regulations  that 
will  be  promulgated  by  the  FEA  will  de- 
termine industrial  allocations  of  energy. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  services 
such  as  food  production,  general  agricul- 
ture, health  and  hospital  care,  fire  and 
police  protection,  and  the  heating  of 
homes  and  schools  must  receive  all  the 
energy  they  need. 

These  activities  deserve  the  very  high- 
est national  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
hmited  supplies.  There  are  many  other 
industries  and  activities  that  rank  a  very 
high  priority,  even  though  they  rank  be- 
lG\-  those  of  heating  homes  and  produc- 
ing food.  These  business  and  industrial 
activities  should  share  as  equitably  as 
possible  the  shortage  of  supplies  regard- 
less of  industr5%  region  of  the  countrj-, 
or  sector  of  the  economy  they  occupy. 
And  I  think  it  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  tourism  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation industry  is  a  basic  fundamental 
national  activity  that  should  be  treated 
as  an  equal  among  other  actMtles  of  that 
rank  and  importance  in  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  limited  iietroleum 
based  products. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  tourism  Is  an 
important  national  industry  that  has  al- 
ready been  hit  hard  by  the  fuel  short- 
ages. It  is  a  $61  billion  a  year  lndustr>- 
that  employs  over  4  million  people. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  tourism  Industry  is 
equal  to  or  larger  than  our  famed  agri- 
cultural and  milk  producing  industry. 
One  in  five  jobs  depends  on  tourism  or 
outdoor  recreation.  Of  the  $5.8  billion  in 
tax  revenue  that  comes  to  Wisconsin 
each  year  14.4  percent  or  $21.3  million  is 
generated  by  recreation.  To  a  very  large 
number  of  small  businessmen  and  mil- 
lions of  Wisconsinltes  outdoor  recreation 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  ,the  good  life. 

The  concept  that  all  Industries  and 
businesses  should  be  treated  as  equita- 
bly as  possible  under  the  regulations  that 
are  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  statute 
is  an  Important  one,  and  one  that  is  reg- 
ulated by  section  18.  the  economic  anal- 
ysis of  proposed  action,  segment  of  the 
bill. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  contains 
language  which  I  originally  offered  to 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  2776.  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  some  months  ago.  This  sec- 
tion mandates  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  Insure 
that  any  regulation  promulgated  or  im- 
plemented by  this  agency  does  not  un- 
duly discriminate  against  any  industry  or 
region  of  the  country  and  that  the  reg- 
ulation be  designed  to  Insure  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  cost  and  bur- 
dens of  meeting  the  energy  crisis  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  every  sector  of  the 
country  and  segment  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  11793,  the  Federal  Energj' 
Administration  Act  of  1974. 

This  measure  will  provide  much  needed 
stability  for  the  Federal  activities  which 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  in  response  to  the  energy 
crisis.  I  want,  in  particular,  to  pay  trib- 


ute to  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ervin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  Senator  Ribicoff. 
the  chairman  of  the  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee, in  guiding  this  major  legis- 
lation to  final  passage.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  vital  importance  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
national  energy  needs  and  they  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  fulfill  that 
objective. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new,  inde- 
pendent Administration  with  a  life  of 
2  years.  The  Administration  will  be 
charged  with  important  functions  re- 
garding the  allocation  and  possible  ra- 
tioning of  energy  in  times  of  crisis,  con- 
tingency planning,  energy  conservation, 
policy  analysis,  and  other  energy  matters. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
provide  the  authority  to  transfer  the 
necessary  fimctions  from  other  agencies 
and  to  employ  a  competent,  full-time 
staff.  It  will  also  establish  clear  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  the  imdertakings 
of  the  new  agency.  It  is  vital  that  these 
important  Federal  activities  be  guided  by 
a  formal  statement  of  congressional  pol- 
icv  and  that  they  be  supported  by  per- 
manent and  adequate  personnel. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conference  report 
is  a  sound  resolution  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  It 
will  provide  the  resources  and  guidance 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  will 
need. 

Congress  has,  in  this  legislation,  pro- 
vided the  executive  branch  with  au- 
thority to  better  manage  and  coordinate 
Federal  energy  activities.  We  have  pro- 
vided the  nucleus  of  a  new,  centralized 
policymaking  apparatus.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  President  to  make  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  an  effective  in- 
strument of  national  energy  poUcy. 
The  quality  of  his  appointments  to  FEA 
posts  and  the  degree  of  his  support  for 
PEA  leadership  wUl  ultimately  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  the  new- 
agency. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
realize,  however,  that  this  measure  deals 
with  only  one  aspect  of  Federal  energy 
organization.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  shortly  on  a  bill  to  establish 
an  independent  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  that 
the  House  will  soon  act  on  S.  1283  which 
will  set  forth  a  strategy  for  non-nu- 
clear energy  research  and  development. 
These  two  measures  taken  together  will 
consolidate  and  coordinate  the  Federal 
energy  research  effort. 

When  these  two  new  administrations 
are  established  there  will  ba  three  major 
centers  of  Federal  energy  policy  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  of  course,  will  retain  its  au- 
thority over  the  massive  energy  resources 
of  the  public  domain.  This  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
future  in  order  to  support  the  opera- 
tional programs  Involved. 

The  long-term  administration  of 
energy  policy,  however,  should  not  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  ad  hoc  and  ill- 
defined  coordination  among  several  in- 
dependent agencies.  The  Congress  should 
accept  the  responsibility  to  continue  to 
work  toward  a  rational  and  comprehen- 
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sive  organization,  not  only  for  energy, 
but  for  all  resources  manageme  it. 

The  Nation  can  expect  to  fac !  short- 
ages of  critical  natural  resources  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  curre  it  fuel 
crisis  is  only  the  first  shortagi  i  of  its 
kind.  The  Federal  capability  tc  antici- 
pate and  respond  to  crises  and  o  man- 
age natural  resources  must  be  greatly 
improved.  A  great  deal  reniaii  s  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Pre!  ident,  I 
intend  to  support  the  conlerenc  j  report 
on  the  Federal  Agency  Admin  stration 
Act,  and  I  am  particularly  pleated  that 
the  conferees  have  retained  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  direct  ;he  new 
Administration  to  conduct  a  pre  Iminary 
study  of  foreign  Investment  In  our  do- 
mestic energy  sources  and  sup  )lies,  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congifess,  and 
to  monitor  any  new  investments. 

Although  the  Arab  embargo  1  as  been 
lifted,  our  energy  problems  remi.in  seri- 
ous— perhaps  even  more  serious  because 
much  of  the  crisis  atmo6pherf  which 
stimulates  positive  action  by  ths  people 
and  their  government  has  b*  en  dis- 
sipated. Increased  energy  cons  imption 
seems  inevitable  if  we  are  o  have 
healthy  increases  in  the  gross  lational 
product,  but  our  usable  fossil  uel  re- 
serves are  dwindling  at  an  alarm  ng  rate. 
Further,  objective  and  realistic  tudy  of 
Project  Independence  sugges'  s  that 
technological  gaps  will  precU  de  our 
reaching  the  goal  of  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency within  the  next  decade.  S<  ,  we  are 
returning  to  our  dangerous  dep  mdence 
on  foreign  oil  and.  at  the  same  i  Lme,  we 
are  permitting  increasing  foreigi  invest- 
ment in  our  own  perilously  11m  ted  en- 
ergy supplies  to  go  unmonitore*  . 

This  provision  was  never  intc  ided  to 
prejudge  foreign  investment.  Unc  jubted- 
ly,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  rom  it. 
But,  on  the  other  liand.  it  w  >uld  be 
shortsighted  not  to  recognize  t  le  pos- 
sibility that  foreign  ownership  sr  con- 
trol of  resources  essential  to  our  1  lational 
growth  and  well-being  could  p<  se  very 
serious  problems  in  the  future  Hope- 
fully, we  can  avoid  these  probler  is  if  we 
see  them  coming  but,  at  the  vei  y  least, 
the  information  in  the  study  sho  ild  pro- 
vide us  with  the  backgroimd  we  need  to 
deal  with  the  problems  swiftly  and  re- 
sponsibly if  they  do  arise.  If  1  re  have 
learned  nothing  else  in  the  past  nonths, 
we  have  learned  the  value  and  r  ecessity 
of  hard,  statistical  data  on  whlct  to  base 
poUcy  decisions. 

Equally  as  important,  we  sim  ►ly  need 
to  know  where  we  stand,  both  in  «rms  of 
dependence  on  energy  sources  located 
abroad  and  foreign  controlled  sources 
here  in  the  United  States.  Witt  out  this 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  true  extent  of  our  energy  s  slf-sufB- 
ciency  potential. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  si  itement 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  pr  nted  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statxmznt  bt  Sknator  MuS  eiz 

Section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Oonferani  •  Report 
on  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstz  itlon  re- 
quires the  FEA  administrator  to  pi  >vl«le  the 
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Cost  ol  Living  Council  a  five  day  period  tat 
approval  or  disapproval  of  any  FEA  rule  or 
regulation  related  to  the  coet  or  price  of 
energy.  That  provision  In  the  Senate  bill 
was  retained  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskle) .  At  the  time  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  considering 
this  matter,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  was 
exercising  Its  function  tmder  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  However,  this  authority 
l8  no  longer  in  effect.  Should  authorities  and 
responalbUltles  similar  to  those  exercised  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  be  given  away  to 
any  new  agency,  the  authority  conferred  by 
Section  7(c)  (1)  of  this  bill  should  be  given 
that  agency. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  section  21  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  which  estab- 
lishes an  Office  of  Private  Grievances 
and  Redress.  This  section  contains  the 
compromise  wording  which  was  adopted 
on  an  amendment  which  I  had  offered 
in  committee  and  which  wa.s  adopted 
without  di.ssent  by  the  committee  and 
the  Senate. 

My  purpose  in  urging  the  creation  of 
the  OfBce  of  Private  Grievances  and  Re- 
dress— OPGR — was  to  provide  a  special 
entree,  established  by  statute,  for  the 
private  citizen  in  the  new  energy  bu- 
reaucracy, to  facilitate  the  prompt  and 
eflectlve  handling  of  citizen  complaints, 
and  to  help  equalize  the  burden  of  any 
sacrifices  that  must  be  made  in  the  na- 
tional interest  during  the  period  of  en- 
ergy shortages. 

The  OPGR  is  admittedly  a  new  experi- 
ment in  meeting  a  number  of  practical 
problems  we  have  in  a  huge,  industrial- 
ized democracy.  It  also  has  an  ancient 
heritage  in  the  concept  of  the  ombuds- 
man. Tlie  Director  of  the  OPGR  would 
be  a  special  troubleshooter  for  the  pri- 
vate citizen. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  become  so  large 
and  so  involuted  it  often  tends  more  to 
serve  itself  than  to  serve  the  citizen. 
While  large  industries  can  get  a  hearing, 
the  average  citizen  is  often  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  OPGR  is  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  citizen. 

Another  problem  is  that  in  establish- 
ing equitable  laws  In  a  society  as  large 
and  complex  as  ours  is,  we  cannot  fore- 
see how  these  laws,  intended  to  serve  the 
general  good,  will  affect  each  and  every 
group  in  the  society.  Some  will  be  put 
at  a  special  disadvantage  because  of 
their  occupation  or  situation,  and  this 
is  not  fair.  The  intent  of  Congress  is  that 
whatever  burdens  must  be  borne,  they 
should  be  borne  equitably.  The  Intent  of 
my  amendment  was  to  create  a  contin- 
uing mechanism  for  evening  out  the  bur- 
den by  providing  prompt  and  effective 
special  redress  to  those  citizens  or  groups 
who  have  been  unjustly  required  to  make 
more  sacrifices  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Although  the  compromise  language 
does  remove  the  statutory  authority  I 
had  sought  for  this  Office  and  its  Direc- 
tor, the  compromise  permits  the  crea- 
tion of  an  effective  OPGR.  It  also  makes 
it  possible  for  the  OPGR  to  become  little 
more  than  a  place  for  pigeonholing 
complaints.  Whether  or  not  the  OPGR 
becomes  a  true  Federal  agency  ombuds- 
man experiment  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 


Administrator,  find  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Administrator  will  recognize  the  full 
potential  and  unique  character  of  this 
Office.  I  urge  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
point a  well  qualified  and  dynamic  per- 
son to  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  and  to  give  him  the  necessary  dis- 
cretion to  make  the  OPGR  a  place  where 
private  citizens  and  groups,  who  have 
suffered  disproportionately  from  any 
legislative  or  administrative  action  to 
deal  with  the  energy  shortaiges,  can  ex- 
pect to  get  prompt  and  effective  atten- 
tion and  appropriate  redress.  If  success- 
ful, I  hope  that  similar  offices  can  be 
set  up  for  our  other  agencies. 

I  want  to  express  my  special  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Percy  for  suggesting  the 
compromise  language  without  which  this 
amendment  would  probably  have  been 
lost,  to  Senator  Ribicoff  for  his  support, 
and  to  the  House  conferees  for  their 
willingness  to  accept  a  compromise 
"approach. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motiOTi  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BentsenK  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  748  (S.  3331 )  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3331,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  tjie 
Small  Business  Administration,  to  Increase 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  taken 
by  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3203,  the  following  peo- 
ple have  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Don 
Elisburg,  Jon  Steinberg,  Louise  Ring- 
wait,  Jeff  Doranz,  Bob  Nagle,  Gene  Mlt- 
tleman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Debate  on  this  bill  is  Umited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, with  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  John  Adams 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  decades,  big  business, 
big  government,  and  big  labor  have  been 
expanding  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Commission  Quarterly 
Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Cor- 
porations indicates  that  in  20  years — 
1950-70 — more  than  $65  billion  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining  assets  were  ac- 
quired in  mergers  of  companies  with 
more  than  $10  million  In  assets.  Almost 
40  billion  of  those  assets  were  acquired 
by  just  200  companies.  In  other  words 
the  Nation's  200  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations in  1948  controlled  only  48  per- 
cent of  the  country's  manufacturing  as- 
sets, they  now  control  58  percent.  The 
pace  of  mergers  and  consolidations  has 
grown  steadily  and  frantically.  In  1970 
alone,  more  than  $5  billion  in  assets  were 
acquired  in  chunks  of  $10  million  or 
more.  In  1960,  small  and  medium  sized 
corporations  in  manufacturing  had  50 
percent  of  the  assets  and  were  respon- 
sible for  41  percent  of  the  profits.  In 
1972,  350  major  firms  controlled  69  per- 
cent of  the  profits  and  received  almost 
73  percent  of  the  profits. 

"The  concern  to  keep  economic  power 
distributed  among  many  independent 
proprietors  is  one  that  goes  back  to  the 
Nation's  beginnings.  Competition  has  his- 
torically been  valued  because  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  through  effective  competition, 
large  monopolies  would  be  overcome 
and  workers  would  have  a  stake  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  major  thrust  in  Government  pol- 
icy of  support  for  small  business  has 
been:  The  antitrust  laws,  which  are  in- 
tended to  preserve  an  overall  economic 
environment  open  to  small  business  entry 
and  growth:  and  direct  assistance  meas- 
ures such  as  the  Small  Business  Act 
which  created  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  assistance  and 
remove  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  small 
business  in  an  increasingly  complex 
society. 

The  awakening  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  developing  these  laws  to  the 
fact  that  small  business  needed  a  spe- 
cial concern  lest  its  special  problems 
would  go  unrecognized  in  a  society  in 
which  grant  institutions  dominate  the 
decisionmaking    process    only    further 


points  out  the  need  for  an  effective  na- 
tional policy  to  be  developed  to  restore 
competitive  balance  in  our  economy.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Smeill 
Business  I  am  committed  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
will  work  toward  a  fair  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  agency.  I  hope  this 
piece  of  legislation  before  us  today  will 
help  to  strengthen  entrepreneurship  in 
America. 

This  legislation  provides  an  increase 
in  the  loan  ceiling  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  from  $4,875  billion  to  $6 
billion:  transfers  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  the  Small 
Business  Act:  increase  the  authorization 
and  maximum  for  the  surety  bond  and 
lease  guarantee  program;  increase  the 
SBA  loan  maximum  and  clarify  the  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  to  handicapped 
persons. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidait,  there  is 
no  controversy  on  this  bill.  In  effect,  it 
is  a  housekeeping  bill  dealing  with  SBA. 
I  think  we  can  dispose  of  it  with  expedi- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  an  amendment 
he  would  like  to  offer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  do  have  one 
amendment.  If  no  one  else  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  time,  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  myself 
and  Senator  Javits  to  this  measure.  It 
is  an  unprinted  amendment,  and  I  send 
it  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  ileu  thereof  "four"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserttog  after  the  third  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  of  the 
Associate  Admintstratora  shall  be  designated 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Mmorlty  Small 
Business  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
operation,  noanagement,  and  supervision  of 
the  Administration's  execution  of  programs 
which  provide  assistance  to  minority  small 
business  concerns." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Javtts  h£is  joined  me  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  relates  to  the  following 
needs: 

Minority  and  nonmlnority  smUl  busi- 
nessmen have  much  in  common,  and 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  solution  of  their 
common  problems.  However,  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  racial  and  eth- 
nic prejudices  have  presented  almost  In- 
surmountable obstacles  to  the  minority 
business  development. 


A  major  cornerstone  of  President 
Nixon's  1968  campaign  was  the  issue  of 
"black  capitalism,"  and  the  President's 
promise  to  provide  a  greater  government 
effort  to  assist  minority  business  enter- 
prises. The  efforts  put  forth  have  been 
minimal  in  the  face  of  the  vastness  of 
American  business  enterprise,  and  the 
staggering  profits  that  accrue  to  major 
American  businesses. 

In  1971.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce released  a  report,  "Minority- 
Owned  Businesses:  1969."  This  study  re- 
vealed that  there  were  163.000  black- 
owned  firms  with  gross  receipts  of  $4.5 
billion  and  employing  152,000  persons — 
or  3.5  percent  of  the  total  black  labor 
force  of  about  9  million  persons. 

Of  these  163,000  firms  only  347  had 
gross  receipts  in  excess  of  $1  million: 
the  aggregate  of  these  receipts  totaled 
only  $876,946,000.  or  an  average  of  less 
than  $3  million  per  firm.  Using  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  classification 
of  a  "small  business'  as  a  guide  for  de- 
termining smallness,  only  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  black  businesses  fall  out- 
side of  the  small  business  classification. 

Chicano  and  other  minorities  did  even 
less  well,  only  100,000  firms  with  $3.3 
billion  in  gross  receipts  were  Spanish- 
speaking  minority  owned  firms. 

All  minority  firms  had  only  a  total 
receipt  of  $10.6  bilUon.  These  figures 
clearly  indicate  that  minorities  are  not 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  action. 

A  significant  measure  of  the  success 
of  minority  business  has  been  the  rate 
the  Federal  Govermnent  and  more  im- 
portantly the  SBA  has  played  in  ten- 
dering both  financial  as  well  as  technical 
and  managerial  assistance.  I  am  sure 
Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  SBA  took  the  initiative  and  de- 
veloped what  was  then  known  as  the 
six  by  six  plan,  designed  to  aid  minori- 
ties with  $6,000  loans  for  6  years.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  six  by  six  plan 
we  have  seen  a  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
pansion in  the  minority  sector  of  our 
economy  in  the  involvement  of  SBA  and 
its  programs. 

Noteworthy  among  the  current  pro- 
grams being  administered  by  the  SBA 
are  the  8(a>  procurement  program  that 
has  resulted  in  increasing  procurements 
of  the  minority  sector — from  $200  mil- 
lion in  the  last  7  years.  A  major  thrust 
to  provide  the  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  people  with  the  resources 
was  made  available  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  out  of  which  grew 
the  equal  opportunity  loan  program 
which  provides  loans  up  to  $50,000  for 
persons  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  even  the  limited  credit  criteria  of 
the  normal  small  business  guaranteed  or 
direct  loan  programs. 

The  subcommittee  staff  investigated 
complaints  in  California  of  illegal  cam- 
paign solicitation  and  of  improper  po- 
litical interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  8(a)  program.  All  evidence  found 
was  turned  over  to  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee. It  is  unfortunate  that  minorities 
who  are  the  most  in  need  and  also  the 
most  vulnerable  because  of  their  need, 
have  been  so  manipulated  in  this  time 
of  immense  politlcization  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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In  overvlewing  Lhe  8<a)  program  the 
committee  found  a  lack  of  orga  olzation 
and  stated  policy  In  terms  of  soals  in 
this  program.  Because  of  decei  itraliza- 
tlon  of  the  8BA  each  region  vi  ;ws  and 
rims  this  program  in  a  different  manner 
causing  distress  and  frustration  »  many 
minorities.  One  of  the  minor:  ;y  busi- 
nessman's greatest  frustrations  s  his  in- 
ability to  get  through  to  a  face  ess,  un- 
feeling bureaucracy.  Too  often  brecloiis 
time  and  resources  are  wasted  while  he 
nghts  his  way  through  the  red  ape  and 
rudeness,  repeating  his  story  endless 
times  along  the  way  to  find  soi  leone  In 
autJaorlty  to  give  him  justice. 

The  Small  Business  Act  prov  des  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  SBA  i  hall  ap- 
point three  Associate  Admin  strators. 
The  Associate  Administrators  <  urrently 
are  the  Administrators  for  Pina  icial  As- 
sistance and  investment,  Plel{  Opera- 
tions, and  for  Procurement  and  klanage- 
ment  Assistance.  I  think  It  Is  li  keeping 
with  the  continuation  and  recos  oltlon  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  minority 
programs  that  the  Office  of  AssiJ  tant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Entefprlse  be 
elevated  to  a  position  of  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator. The  duties  of  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Business 
shall  include  but  not  be  limite  1  to  set- 
ting policy  for  the  Admlnlst  ation  of 
section  8(a)  of  the  SBA  Act  title  IV 
section  406  of  the  Economic  Op  wrtunlty 
Act  of  1964.  title  vn,  part  A  ol  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  of  196-  ,  and  re- 
search and  development  funds  allocated 
to  minority  enterprise.  ; 

The  need  for  coordinated  (|ontrol  of 
this  very  rapidly  growing  yet  |tlU  small 
area  of  SBA  activity  is  quite  ivldent.  It 
l6  the  committee's  hope  thai  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  minority  jfenterprlse 
program  raising  it  to  the  sam^  level,  ad- 
ministratively as  other  major^  programs 
in  the  SBA  will  enable  bett«  congres- 
sional oversight,  unanimity  cm  planning 
and  execution,  assure  morq  effective 
monitoring  of  assignments  lii  terms  of 
follow  through  by  the  reglon4  achieve- 
ment of  desired  goals,  and  establish  clear 
lines  of  jurisdiction  and  auttftrity  over 
the  presently  fragmented  opfration  of 
the  program  within  SBA.  Prl 
try  has  proven  conclusively 
agement  by  objective  Is  a 
method  of  controlling  and 
progress  against  priorities. 

This  amendment  will  serve  iot  only  to 
continue  the  direction  In  wht|h  our  ef- 
forts have  been  expended  ov*  the  past 
decade  but  to  enhance  the  coordination 
and  continued  emphasis  of  minority  pro- 
grams In  the  next  decade.        I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
my  own  amendment,  and  I  pope  that 
will  be  the  will  of  the  Senfitor  from 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presldentjl  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendmeTj;. 

I  have  long  been  an  advookte  of  mi- 
nority business  enterprise.  I  Although 
what  the  Senator  has  said  Is  Irue,  when 
we  stack  It  up  against  the  tag  business 
enterprises  in  this  country,  s^  great  deal 
has  not  been  done,  but  compaied  to  what 
has  been  done  In  the  past,  ft  has  been 
a  quantum  step. 


,te  Indus- 
X  man- 
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I  already  have  seen  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  in  my  State.  I  might 
note  that  from  the  standpomt  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  me  it  is  not 
only  black  minorities  we  are  concerned 
with  but  also  Mexican- Americans,  as 
well. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  as  much  as  black  minori- 
ties and  this  program  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  Mexican-American  minorities 
as  well  as  black  minorities.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  them  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  business.  This 
is  a  constructive  step.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Administrator  is  prepared  to  accept 
this  measure  and  therefore  it  is  accept- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

very  much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  4  years  ago 
Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  In  many  respects  it  has 
been  effective,  but  the  law  has  also  gen- 
erated considerable  controversy,  espe- 
cially among  small  businessmen.  Perhaps 
the  most  frequently  criticized  aspect  of 
the  law  is  the  practice  of  penalizing  em- 
ployers for  violations  without  any  prior 
notice  that  such  violations  exist. 

When  an  OSHA  inspector  visits  a 
business  now,  he  is  required  to  note  any 
violations  and  issue  appropriate  citations 
and  penalties.  An  employer  cannot  ask 
for  an  onsite  consultative  inspection  to 
determine  if  he  is  complying  with  the 
law  because  a  solicitor  opinion  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  perform- 
ing such  a  service. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  purpose  of  OSHA 
Is  to  guarantee  safe  and  healthy  work 
establishments  rather  than  punish  em- 
ployers, then  this  blanket  prohibition  of 
onsite  consultations  would  seem  counter- 
productive. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  OSHA 
law,  and  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, is  well  aware  of  OSHA  and  small 
businesses.  With  Its  built-in  account- 
ability to  the  needs  of  small  businessmen, 
is  it  not  logical  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  this  badly 
needed  service? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  the  requirements  for  compliance 
with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  are  difficult  to  comprehend  because 
of  the  volimie  of  papers  governing  these 
standards  and  the  difficulty  of  a  small 
businessman  In  determining  which  regu- 
lations and  standards  apply  to  him. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 


what  the  SBA  is  domg  to  assist  snuJi 
business  concerns  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  In  1971,  SBA  Instituted 
Its  occupatiousd  safety  and  health  loan 
program  which  made  available  low  inter- 
est rate  loans  for  up  to  30  years  to  effect 
additions  or  alterations  in  equipment, 
faciUties  or  methods  of  operation  to 
comply  with  OSHA  standards.  The 
OSHA  Regional  Offices  review  the  loan 
applicant's  description  of  his  pl&nt  con- 
dition and  advises  the  SBA  field  offices 
whether  the  applicant  is  required  to 
correct  the  condition  and  whether  the 
loan  will  put  the  applicant  in  compliance. 
In  addition,  OSHA  field  offices  under 
the  Labor  Department  have  been  ex- 
panded to  100.  The  staffs  of  these  ofBces 
are  willing  to  answer  any  specific  ques- 
tions over  the  phone,  or  employers  may 
visit  in  person  with  blueprints,  photo- 
graphs, and  diagrams  for  consultation  on 
appropriate  means  of  complying  with 
OSHA  standards.  I  am  pleased  at  this 
kind  of  cooperation  between  the  SBA 
and  OSHA  regional  offices  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  small  businessman  in 
this  area. 

However.  I  do  feel  that  a  major  effort 
must  be  made  by  the  Labor  Department 
to  simplify  and  more  adequately  dis- 
seminate OSHA  materials  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. I  think  the  strongest  argument 
for  simplification  is  that  the  mass  of 
regxilations  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
average  small  businessman.  Stacked  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  these  regulations 
come  to  over  17  feet.  Many  are  technical 
and  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many 
businessmen  or  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  where  they  may  not  be  noticed. 
Now  to  your  question,  on  the  need  for 
onsite  consultation.  The  Small  Business 
Act  does  provide  that  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  under  8(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  technical  and 
management  assistance  to  smaU  business 
firms.  Specifically  this  section  authorizes 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  advising  and  counseling  services 
to  small  businesses  on  accident  control. 
Onsite  consultation,  of  course  Is  a  form 
of  technical  assistance  that  the  SBA 
could  provide  sis  so  mandated.  However 
the  SBA  has  always  suffered  imder  severe 
limitations  as  to  effectiveness  in  this  area 
given  their  small  budget  and  lack  of  staff 
to  fulfill  the  present  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  development  of  a  specialized  man- 
agement and  technical  assistance  effort 
In  the  job  safety  area  Is  simply  beyond 
SBA's  budgetary  capabilities.  However, 
I  shall  ask  the  SBA  to  survey  the  need 
for  onsite  consultation.  If  there  should 
be  a  great  demand  for  this  ktnd  of  help, 
I  would  be  glad  to  support  a  request  for 
funding  through  the  appropriations 
process  for  the  SBA  to  contract  with 
firms  who  have  the  necessary  expertise 
in  the  OSHA  laws  to  provide  onsite  con- 
sultation to  those  small  businessmen  who 
need  It.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  bringing  this  Important Jssue 
to  my  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant section  of  the  law  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows : 

8(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlfltrttlon  «tnd  It  i»  hereby  empowered, 
,,],«naTer  It  determlnee  each  action  la 
neceaaary— 

(1)  (A)  to  provide  technical  and  manager- 
ial alda  to  smaU-buslnesB  concerns,  by  advis- 
ing and  counseling  on  matters  In  conectlon 
with  Government  procurement  and  property 
(Usposal  and  on  policies,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  good  management,  Including  but  not 
Umlted  to  cost  accounting,  methods  of 
financing,  business  Insurance,  accident  con- 
trol, wage  Incentives,  and  methods  engineer- 
ing,'by  cooperating  and  advising  with  volun- 
tary business,  professional,  educational,  and 
Other  ncmproflt  organtasattcms.  anoOationa. 
and  Instltutiona  and  with  other  TMeral  and 
State  agendas,  by  nmlntalnlng  a  clearing- 
bouse  for  tnf onnatlon  concerning  the  man- 
aging financing,  and  operation  of  small- 
bustoees  enterprto".  by  dlaaemlnatlng  Bu«ai 
Information,  and  by  such  other  acttvltlea 
as  tie  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Adminis- 
tration: and 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  cogent 
response.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  I 
believe  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  the  logical  agency  to  provide  these 
onsite  consultation  services.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  achieve  this  purpose,  I 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  to  that  effect.  However,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  statutory  language 
contained  in  the  Small  Business  Act 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  has  just 
quoted  clearly  expresses  the  will  of  Con- 
gress on  this  matter.  It  permits  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
increase  In  staff  which  will  enable  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  im- 
dertake  "advising  and  counseling"  serv- 
ices on  problems  of  "accident  control" 
and  makes  such  an  amendment  unnec- 
essary at  this  time.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  clarifying  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  doing  whatever  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  health  (rf  employees  in  various  work 
places  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
cosponsored  the  original  OSHA  legisla- 
tion and  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
with  the  implementation  of  current  De- 
partment of  Labor  OSHA  regulations. 

In  addition,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  small  businessmen  face  In 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  OSHA 
regulations  and  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OSHA  law  which  would  pro- 
vide onsite  consultation  by  the  DOL  to 
the  small  business  community. 

It  Is  In  this  dual  capacity  that  I  share 
the  concern  of  Senator  Clark  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  OSHA  regulations  on  the 
small  business  commimlty  and  at  the 
same  time  concxir  with  Senator  Cran- 
ston's statement  that  though  the  SBA 
legislative  authority  is  broad  enough  to 
encompass  a  program  of  onsite  consulta- 
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tlon.  It  Is  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
SBA,  which  is  already  overburdened  with 
a  variety  of  tasks,  to  provide  the  type  of 
onsite  consultation  the  small  business 
community  deserves. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  join 
Senator  Cranston  in  asking  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  survey  the  actual  need  for  this 
type  of  onsite  consultation.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  the  agency  reported  back  to 
both  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking.  Houstog  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  within  6  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  with  a  more 
definitive  statement  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  needs  of  the  small  business- 
men as  they  relate  to  compliance  with 
OSHA. 

Senator  Cranston  has  briefly  men- 
tioned a  possible  arrangement  whereby 
the  SBA  would  be  able  to  contract  with 
firms  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  that  have  the  necessary  expertise 
in  the  OSHA  area  to  provide  the  onsite 
consultation.  I  think  this  Idea  has  great 
merit  and  should  be  Investigated.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
allowing  approved  private  organizations 
to  independently  provide  onsite  consulta- 
tion services  to  the  smsdl  business  com- 
munity and  be  reimbursed  a  portion  of 
their  expense  upon  proof  of  compliance 
to  the  DOL,  which  under  the  circum- 
stsmces,  is  the  proper  agency  to  admin- 
ister this  sort  of  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a£  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3331,  the 
Small  Business  Amendments  of  1974. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  measure  on 
I^Iarch  12  and  13,  1974,  before  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  which  reported  the  meas- 
ure on  AprU  9  (S.  Rept.  93-776). 

With  this,  as  other  small  business 
measures,  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  has  done  a  very  able  job.  His 
proceedings  have  been  prompt  and  thor- 
ough. His  questioning  has  developed  a 
sound  record  and  his  courtesy  to  wit- 
nesses has  been  very  much  appreciated. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
California  for  the  excellent  job  he  has 
been  doing  with  small  business  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  cwnposite  of 
two  bUls:  S.  3137  and  S.  3138.  both  hatro- 
duced  on  March  8  of  this  year.  Both  of 
these  proposals  are  incorporated  in  S. 
3331,  with  only  technical  amendments. 
The  major  parts  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  greater  part  of  section  2  transfers 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
the  authority  for  flnsmcial,  management, 
and  technical  assistance  which  was  pre- 
viously provided  for  as  title  IV  of  Uie 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  SBA 
has  by  srtatute  been  authorized  to  ad- 
minister this  program  and  has  in  fact 
been  dotog  so  since  1966.  and  the  lan- 
guage is  now  being  placed  hi  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  avoid  confusion  if  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  should  ex- 
pire. Minor  technical  changes  have  been 


made  in  wording  to  make  these  provi- 
sions compatible  with  the  format  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

Subsection  2fa)(3)  of  the  bill  would 
increase  to  $6  billion  the  ceilings  on  the 
total  amounts  of  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  guarantees  for 
business  loans  and  would  permit  com- 
parable increases  for  the  ceilings  on  dls- 
ister  loans.  SBIC  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  prc^rams.  These  maximums 
are,  however,  subject  to  the  further  limi- 
tation of  Public  Law  93-237,  prohibiting 
SBA  obligations  thereunder  after  June 
30.  1974,  without  further  congressional 
authorization. 

Section  3  clarifies  interest  rate  levels 
in  two  Instances:  maintaining  It  at  3 
percent  for  loans  to  organizations  of 
handicapped  persons:  and  raising  It  for 
borrowers  who  default  on  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  rate  at  which  SBA  must 
reimburse  the  lending  institution. 

Section  4  raises  the  section  1<&'>  maxi- 
mum loan  amount  from  $350,000  to  $500,- 
000,  which  is  more  in  line  with  the  in- 
creased costs  of  doing  business  shace  the 
previous  figure  was  established  In  1958. 

Section  5  calls  for  an  annual  sealed  re- 
port from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration describing  any  misconduct  by  Its 
employees.  TTils  is  designed  to  assure 
an  adequate  congressional  knowledge 
and  follow  through  on  any  improprieties 
occurring  in  the  agency. 

Section  6  makes  certain  perfecting 
changes  to  the  SBA  surety  and  lease 
guarantee  programs. 

I  consider  this  a  routine  bill,  enabling 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
carry  on  its  programs  hi  a  business-like 
fashion  and  to  make  necessary  technical 
improvements.  I  recommend  its  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

SENATOE      BANDOLPH      STJPPOETS      S.      3331.      TH« 

"SMALL  BUSINXSS  AMi:>fD»0:NTS  OF   1974" IT 

CLAEIFIES    AID   TO   TBO!   HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  it  is  a  privilege  to  support 
S.  3331,  a  measure  which  will  provide 
important  new  authority  and  clarifica- 
tion of  existing  authority  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Section  3  of  this  legislation  contains 
an  amendment  on  which  I  worked  with 
the  able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  which  he  presented  In 
committee.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  clarify  section  7(h)  (2)  of  the  Small 
Busmess  Act  relating  to  the  interest  rate 
applicable  to  loans  under  the  handi- 
capped assistance  loan  program  (HAL) . 

The  present  langiiage,  which  states 
that  "Any  loan  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum,"  has  caused  con- 
fusion. This  language  may  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  partlcipathig  commercial 
lender's  share  of  a  guaranteed  or  im- 
mediate participation  loan  would  be  lim- 
ited to  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent. 
Clearly,  conMnercial  enterprises  wUl  not 
lend  money  under  this  program  at  such 
a  low  Interest  rate.  Handicapped  assist- 
ance loans  would  not  be  made. 

Such  an  hiterpretation  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  The  Congress,  in  my 
judgment  intended  that  the  3  percent 
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Interest  rate  apply  only  to  the  GpA  share 
of  a  loan.  SBA  has  received  a  Ccjnptroller 
General  opinion  reinforcing  thii  belief  on 
the  intent  of  Congress.  However  the  new 
lan^age,  which  reads  that  "Ti^  admin- 
istration's share  of  any  loan  m^de  under 
this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  per  suinim,"  un- 
questionably resolves  the  issue.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  is  commltteil  to  the 
right  of  equal  opportunity  for  America's 
handicapped  citizens.  It  is  a  pavllege  to 
support  this  legislation  and  the  HAL 
program,  for  they  provide  Us  handi- 
capped individual  with  an  op|>ortunity 
to  compete  in  the  business  sector.  I  am 
grateful  to  Senator  Cranston,  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  for  his  cooperation 
and  endeavors  to  open  traditlonil  soiurces 
of  capital  for  the  handicapped  oerson. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER^The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment^  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  Proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  | 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  Angrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  Lhe  third 
time,  and  was  passed,  as  foUowi: 

6.  3831  I 

An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  ln(  reasA  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Buslneaa  A<lmlnl8- 
tratlon,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ant  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United,  itatea  of 
America  in  Congrea  assembled,  rhat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Busing  is  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3  as  subsection  (c)  azid  ly  adding 
after  subsection  (a)  of  that  sectla  \  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  assistance  programs  I  uthorlzed 
by  sections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  i  ct  are  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  in  the  estal  Ushment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
business  concerns  and  lmprov«  \  he  man- 
agerial skills  employed  In  such  ei  iterprlsee, 
with  special  attention  to  small  bus:  ness  con- 
cerns ( 1 )  located  In  urban  or  n  ral  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemploy  >d  or  low- 
income  Individuals;  or  (3)  owne<  by  low- 
income  individuals;  and  to  moblIlz«  for  these 
objectives  private  as  weU  as  pul  He  man- 
agerial skills  and  resources."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (11  and  (3) 
of  section  4(c),  and  inserting  In  llcL  thereof 
the  f  oUowlng :  I 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  estabilshed  in 
the  Treasury  the  following  revolvli|g  fimds: 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fimd  which  jshaU  be 
available  for  financing  functions  nrformed 
under  sections  7(b)(1),  7(b)  (3),j7(b)  (4), 
7(b)(5),  7(b)(e),  7(b)(7),  7(c)(*.  and  7 
(g)  of  this  Act,  Including  admlnis^ative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  such  llinctions; 
and  (B)  a  business  loan  and  Investi  lent  fund 
which  shall  be  avaUable  for  Onanc  mg  func- 
tloias  performed  under  sections  7(a)  ,7(b)  (3), 
7(e),  7(h),  7(1),  and  8(a)  of  UUI  Act,  and 
titles  in  and  V  of  the  SmaU  Buslni  u  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968,  Including  adm  aistrative 
exi>ense8  In  connection  with  such    unctions. 

"(3)  AH  repayments  of  loans  aid  deben- 
tures, payments  of  interest  and  othir  racelpta 
arising  out  of  transactions  berttofore  or 
hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  Admmlstratlon 
(A)  pursuant  to  section  7(b)  (1)1  7(b)(3), 
7(b)  (4).  7(b)  (6),  7(b)  (6),  7(b)  (7rf,  and  7(c) 
(3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  Intoia  disaster 
loan  fund:  and  (B)  pursuant  tofsectlons  7 


(a),  7(b)(3),  7(e),  7(h).  7(1).  and  8(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  titles  in  and  V  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  business  loan  and  Investment 
fund."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  commitments, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(a),  7(b) 
(8).  7(e),  7(b),  7(1).  and  8(a)  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  exceed  (6,000,000,000;  (B)  under 
title  in  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968.  shall  not  exceed  $726,000,000;  (C) 
under  title  V  of  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  195ti,  shall  not  exceed  t625.000,- 
000;  and  (D)  under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act, 
shaU  not  exceed  $480,000,000.";  and 

(4)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
foUowlng  three  new  subsections: 

"(1)(1)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make,  participate  (on  an  imme- 
diate basis)  in,  or  guarantee  plans,  repayable 
In  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified  person 
seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when 
it  determines  that  such  loans  wlU  fxirther 
the  policies  established  in  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
preservation  or  estabUshment  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  located  in  lU'ban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
Individuals:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
loans  ahaU  be  made,  participated  in,  or 
guaranteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  would  exceed  $50,000.  Th*  Ad- 
ministration may  defer  payments  on  the 
principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and 
iise  such  other  methods  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assure  the  success- 
ful establishment  and  operation  of  such  con- 
cern. The  Administration  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, as  a  condition  of  such  financial  as- 
sistance, require  that  the  borrower  take  steps 
to  improve  his  management  skills  by  partici- 
pating in  a  management  training  program 
approved  by  the  Administration:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  management  training 
program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufflclent 
scope  and  duration  to  provide  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  Individuals  served  to 
develop  entrepreneurial  and  managerial  aelf- 
suffldency. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  prl- 
vat«  business  community  in  the  program  of 
assistance  to  such  caocems,  and  shall  seek 
to  stimulate  new  private  lending  activities 
to  such  concerns  through  the  use  of  the  loan 
guarantees,  participations  in  loans,  and  pool- 
ing arrangements  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  To  Insure  an  equitable  distribution 
between  urban  and  niral  arecu  for  loans  be- 
tween $3,500  and  850.000  made  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and  dele- 
gations developed  under  title  m  of  the  Eoo- 
ncmlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
as  It  shall  determine  neceseary. 

"(4)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  oonttnulng  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection,  including  fuU  information 
on  the  location.  Income  aharacterlatics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  IndlTiduals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  res\ilts  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shaU  be  In- 
cluded m  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  of  thU  Act. 

"(6)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section (Including  Immediate  participation 
in  and  guarantees  of  sadi  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 


tration shaU  determine,  subject  to  the  fed. 
lowing  limitations^ 

"(A)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate Bourx:es  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

"  (C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  avaUable,  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Seen. 
tary  of  the  Treasiiry,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity, plus  (U)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  consletent  with  its  purposes:  Provided, 
hovaever.  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
loans  made  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  PubUc  Works  and  Kconomlc 
Development  Act  of  1965  (43  UJS.C.  3108  et 
seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently  ap- 
plicable to  new  loans  made  under  section 
201  of  the  Act  (43  U.S.C.  3143);  and 

"(E)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  admlnlstratKe  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan  guar- 
antees. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  aUotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  in  lu-ban  areas  identified  by 
the  Administration  as  having  high  concen- 
trations of  unemployed  or  low-Income  in- 
dividuals or  to  small  business  concerns 
owned  by  low-Income  Individuals.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  define  the  meaning  of  low 
Income  as  It  appUes  to  owners  of  smaU  busi- 
ness concerns  tflglble  to  be  assisted  vmder 
this  subsection. 

"(7)  No  financial  assistance  sbaU  be  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where 
the  Administration  determines  that  the  as- 
sistance wUl  be  used  In  relocating  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another  If  such  re- 
location would  result  In  an  Increase  in  un- 
employment in  the  area  of  original  loca- 
tion. 

"(J)(l)  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pubUc  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  aU  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  projects  designed  to  provide  tech- 
nical or  management  assistance  to  Individ- 
uals or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der subeectlon  7(1)  of  this  Act,  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  located  In  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
Income  Individuals. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section nuiy  be  provided  for  projects.  In- 
cluding without  limitation — 

"(A)  planning  and  research.  Including 
feaslbUlty  studies  and  market  research; 

"(B)  the  Identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"(C)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  serv- 
ices with  regard  to  public  services  and  Gov- 
ernment programs  including  programs  au- 
thorized under  subsection  7(1); 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies.  Including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

"(B)  the  encotiragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
bualBeea  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low-Income 
Individuals,  Including  the  provision  of  In- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  busl- 
neaees  so  that  they  wUl  aid  In  the  training 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors 
or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 
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"(F)  the  tumlshlng  of  business  counseUng, 
manag*""*"*  training,  and  legal  and  other 
,«]sted  servloes,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  management  training 
ptograms  using  Xb»  reeouroes  of  the  business 
oommunlty,  including  the  development  of 
Qiuagement  training  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  with  emphasis  In  aU  cases 
upon  providing  management  training  of 
(ufflclent  scope  and  duration  to  develop  en- 
fjapreoeurlal  and  managerial  self-sufflclency 
on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served; 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  projecta  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship, participation  In  ownership,  or  manage- 
ment of  smaU  business  concerns  by  residents 
of  \irban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals,  and  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  partlcii>atlon  of  local  businessmen. 

"(4)  The  financial  assistance  authorised  by 
this  subsection  Includes  assistance  advanced 
by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does  not 
Include  the  procurement  of  plant  or  equip- 
ment, or  goods  or  services. 

"(6)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  in  lump 
gum  or  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  the  case  of 
grants,  vrlth  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  in  a  loca- 
tion which  Is  easUy  accessible  to  the  Individ- 
uals and  small  business  concerns  served. 

"(7)  The  AfimtniRt.ro.tinn  shaU  provide  for 
an  independent  and  continuing  evaluation 
of  programs  \inder  this  subsection,  including 
fuU  information  on,  and  analysis  of,  the 
character  and  impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance provided,  the  location.  Income  charac- 
teristics, and  types  of  businesses  and  Individ- 
uals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  private 
resources  and  skills  have  been  Involved  in 
these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  reconunendatlons  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Administration  shaU  be  included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  this 

Act. 

"(8)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate, 
in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts, 
and  deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  In  connection  with  programs  aided 
with  Federal  fimds  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  of  subeectlon  7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shaU  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section 
10(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  7(i)  and  7  (J)  oi  this  Act,  the 
Administration  Is  authorlaed — 

"(1)  to  utlUze.  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facllltlee  of  Federal  agencies 
without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
tent of  any  State  or  political  subdlvlsian  of 
a  State,  accept  and  utlUze  the  servloea  and 
faculties  of  such  State  or  svilMllTlalon  with- 
out reimbursement: 

"(3)  to  accept.  In  the  name  of  ^e  Adminis- 
tration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  In  further- 
ance of  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  any  money 
or  property,  real,  peraonal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible,  received  by  gift,  devlse»  be- 
quest, or  otherwlae: 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
ilons  of  section  8679(b)  of  the  Revised  Btet- 
Qtss  (31  Vja.C.  06S(b)>;  and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  oosisnltants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorlBed  by  sec- 
tton  16  of  the  Administrative  Kxpenses  Act 
of  1M6  (6  17,8jO.  B8a).  eioept  tliat  no^  Indi- 
vidual may  be  employed  under  the  authoiUy 


of  this  subeectlon  for  more  than  one  hundred 
days  in  any  fiscal  year;  to  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  $100  per  diem,  including  traveltime;  and 
to  allow  them,  wliUe  away  from  their  homes 
or  regiUar  places  al  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-3)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed :  Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Is  hereby  repealed;  and  aU  refer- 
ences to  such  Utle  m  the  remainder  of  that 
Act  are  rep>ealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5(b)  by  striking 
out  "and"  foUowlng  paragraph  (8) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  any  deferred  participation  entered  in- 
to under  section  7  of  this  Act,  continue  to 
charge  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  that 
liUtiaUy  charged  by  the  participating  insti- 
tution on  the  amoiuit  so  purchased  for  the 
remaining  term  of  the  indebtedness.";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(h)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof:  "The  AdnUnlstration's  share 
of  any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum." 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  7  (a)  (4)  (A)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$350,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$300,000." 

(b)  Section  7(a)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$360,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  transmit, 
not  later  than  December  81  of  each  year,  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency  of  the  House  of 
Representaittves  a  sealed  report  with  respect 
to  pubUc  ocmplalnts  alleging  lUegal  conduct 
by  employees  of  the  Administration  which 
were  received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Admin- 
istration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Small  BuslneBS  Investment 
Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents in  section  101  all  refwencee  to  title  IV 
and  section  numbers  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"TITLK  IV— OUARAMTEBS 
"PsaT  A — Lxass  QatMurama 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
"Sec.  iOS.  Fund. 

"Past  S — Susxtt  Boms  Oxsujmtees 

"9eo.  410.  Deflnlttons. 

"See.  411.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 

"Sec.  413.  Fund.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  40S  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 


"SBC.  408.  TtMn  Is  berefey  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  fOr  guarantees 
which  ShaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Administrator 
wltliout  fiscal  year  UmlUtlon  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpoees  of  thto  pert.  Tbsre  are 
au«i»orlMd  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $KM>00.000  to  provMe  eapltal  for  the 
fund.  AU  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, including  any  moneys,  propeity,  or 
sseete  derived  by  him  irom  bis  aperatlaos  in 
ooxmectlos  with  this  part,  steU  be  a^wdted 
In  the  fund.  AU  wpsaees  end  paynents  ptir- 


suant  to  operations  of  the  Administrator  tm- 
der  this  part  shaU  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shaU 
pay  from  the  fund   into  Treasury  as  mls- 
ceUaneoxis   receipts    Interest    at    a   rate    de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  cximulatlve  amount  of  approprtatlons 
available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  aver- 
age undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  interest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shaU  not  be  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  t>erlods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  mattu'ity  of  guarantees  frc«n  the 
fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
the  payment  of  current  operating  expenses 
or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under 
this  part  may  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  other  obUgatlons 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States;  except  that  moneys  pro- 
vided as  capital  for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so 
Invested  but  shall  be  rettimed  to  the  fund  In 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator  determines    to   be   appropriate, 
whenever  the  level  of  the  fund  herein  estab- 
lished is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  such  moneys  without  danger  to  the 
solvency  of  the  program  under  this  part."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$600,000"  in  section 
411  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  section  411  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"FUND 

"Sec.  413.  There  Is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
\vlthout  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
from  time  to  time  such  a^nounts  not  to 
exceed  $36,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, including  any  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  c^eratlons 
In  connectlcm  with  this  part,  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund.  AU  expenses  and  pay- 
ments pursiiant  to  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  tills  part  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  fund.  From  time  to  tlnae,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Administrator  shaU  pay  from  the  fund  into 
Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipts  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  ap- 
propriations avaUable  as  capital  to  the  fund, 
less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in 
the  fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such 
interest  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  lYeasury,  and  shall  not  be  leas 
than  a  rate  determined  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  during 
the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rity of  guarantees  from  the  fund.  Moneys  In 
the  fund  not  needed  tox  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  or  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  under  tiUs  part  may  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obUgatlons  of,  or 
bonds  or  other  obUgatlons  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States: 
except  that  moneys  provided  as  capital  for 
the  fund  ShaU  not  be  so  Invested  but  sbaU 
be  rettimed  to  the  fund  In  such  amounts  and 
at  such  tluMs  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  whenever  the  level 
of  the  fund  herein  estabilshed  is  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  the  rettum  of  such  moneys 
without  danger  to  the  solvency  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part." 

(b)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions noade  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Aot 
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t  to 


of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  694),  as  In  effect 
tb«  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ahml 
located,    together    with    related    « 
liabilities,  to  the  funds  eetabUshed 
graphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (» 
section  In  such  amounts  as  the 
tor  shall  determine. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)    of  the 
neas  Act  Is  amended — 

1 1)    by  striking  out  "three"  In 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therea 
and 

(2)    by  Inserting  after  the  third 
the  following  new  sentence:  "One  ol 
soclate  Administrators  shall  be 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the 
Admimstrator  for  Minority  Small 
and  shall  be  respKjnslble  for  the 
management,  and  supervision  of  ' 
Istratlon's  execution  of  programs 
vide   assistance   to  minority  small 
concerns  " 


prior  to 

be  al- 

ao^ts    amd 

7  para- 

of  this 

Adrilnlstra- 

8ma  I  Busl- 


deslg  lated 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 


PEACE  CORPS  BILL  (H.R.  12920    TEM- 
PORARILY LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prtsldent 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th  s  Peace 
Corps  bill  which  was  to  have  be  n  con- 
sidered at  this  time  be,  temporary  laid 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I^lthout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT     OP     THE     NA'IIONAL 
LABOR   RELATIONS   ACT 
TEND    COVERAGE    AND 
TION    TO    EMPLOYEES    OF 
PROFIT  HOSPITALS 


PI  OTEC 


Pr  sldent. 


Senate 
}.  3203. 

the  bill 

ollows : 
'National 
joverage 


Senate 

I 
chair- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th( 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bin  WM  read  by  title,  as 

A   bill    (S.   3303)    to   amend  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Its 
and    protection   to   employees   of   ^o^P^o*** 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  s  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  thej  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PresAent, 
want  to  thank  the  dlstlngulshe< 
man  of  the  Labor  and  Public  ^Velfare 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  l«w  Jer- 
sey tMr.  Williams),  for  asklnt  me  to 
manage  S.  3203  on  the  floor  todi  y,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  coverage  and  prot<  ctlon  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Ac  to  em- 
ployees of  private  nonprofit  hoa  )ltals. 

The  National  Labor  Relatl  ns  Act 
basically  provides  two  avenuea  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  labor-man  kgement 
disputes.  First,  It  establishes  i  recog- 
nized machinery  for  determlnli  g  work- 
ers' desires  by  means  of  representation 
elections.  Second.  It  seeks  to  prsect  both 
labor  and  management  from  un|air  labor 
practices.  1 

Because  of  the  specialized  ^ature  of 
the  health  care  Industry,  theVeported 


EX- 
'EC- 
NON- 


bill  provides  these  two  basic  NLRA  pro- 
tections for  nonprofit  hospitals  and  their 
employees  and  establishes  a  broader  and 
new  definition  of  health  care  Institutions 
covered  by  the  act.  This  new  definition 
includes  not  only  hospitals,  but  also  nurs- 
ing homes,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, extended  care  facilities,  health  and 
medical  clinics,  and  other  similar  Insti- 
tutions caring  for  sick.  Infirm,  or  aged 
persons.  Under  current  law,  only  for- 
profit  hospitals  and  all  nursing  homes — 
nonprofit  and  proprietary — are  covered 
by  the  NLRA. 

Under  S.  3203,  we  will  have  one  set 
of  rules  applicable  to  all  health  care  in- 
stitutions. The  bin  contains  several  spe- 
cial provisions  designed  to  facilitate  col- 
lective-bargaining settlements  and  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  any  strike  or 
picketing  Involving  a  health  care  institu- 
tion. These  special  provisions  for  health 
care  Institutions  are  designed  to  brin« 
about  resolutions  of  labor  disputes  with- 
out the  need  for  recourse  to  a  strike  if 
that  Is  possible.  These  are: 

First.  The  requirement  of  a  90-day 
notice  of  termination  or  expiration  of  a 
contract: 

Second.  The  requirement  of  a  60-day 
notice  of  such  termination  or  expiration 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service — FMCS: 

Third.  In  initial  contract  negotiations. 
a  requirement  of  a  30-day  notice  of  a  dis- 
pute to  FMCS: 

Fourth.  The  requirement  for  a  health 
care  institution  and  labor  organization 
to  participate  in  mediation  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  FMCS; 

Fifth.  The  requirement  of  a  10-day 
notice  by  a  labor  organization  to  the 
health  care  institution  before  engaging 
in  any  picketing  or  strike — whether  or 
not  related  to  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  appropriate  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report — No. 
93-766 — be  set  forth  hi  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

CovEBAoa  or  NoKpmorrr  HosprrALs  Undck  thx 
Nattonai,  I^abo*  RxLATioifs  Act 

STTlCktABT 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  governs 
the  collective  bargaining  relationship  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  Including  employees  of  pro- 
prietary hospitals,  proprietary  nursing 
bomea  and  nonprofit  niirslng  homes.  It 
specifically  exempts  from  coverage  employees 
of  private  nonprofit  hospitals.  This  blU  re- 
peals the  present  exemption,  establishes  cer- 
tain new  procedures  governing  labor  rela- 
tions in  health  care  Institutions,  and  creates 
a  new  definition  of  health  care  Institution 
to  include  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  health 
maintenance  organizations,  extended  care 
faculties,  health  and  medical  clinics  and 
other  similar  InstUutlons  caring  for  the  sick, 
infirm  or  aged.  The  bill  also  contains  several 
additional  special  provtslons  deetgned  to  fa- 
cilitate ooUectlve  bargaining  settlements  and 
to  provide  advance  notice  of  any  strike  or 
picketing  Involving  a  health  care  institution, 
as  foUows: 

l.  The  requlmnent  for  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  a  contract  will  be  00 
days; 

a.  The  Fsderal  Mediation  and  OoncUlatton 
Serrloe  (VMCS)  must  be  given  80  days  notice 
of  such  termination  or  «xplratlon; 


a.  In  Initial  contract  negotiation  a  30  day 
notice  of  a  dispute  to  FMC8  will  be  required; 

4.  The  health  care  Institution  and  labor 
organization  will  be  rtqtrlred  to  participate 
In  mediation  at  the  direction  of  the  mCB. 

B.  The  health  care  Institution  must  be 
given  a  10  day  notice  by  a  labor  organtea- 
tion  before  any  pidcetlng  or  strike  (whether 
or  not  related  to  bargaining)  can  take  place. 

On  February  7,  1973,  8.  794  was  introduced 
by  Senators  Cranston  and  Javlts  and  on  July 
31,  1973,  S.  2292  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Taft.  The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  conducted 
hearings  on  these  bills  on  July  31,  August  1, 
2  and  October  4,  1973. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings  testi- 
mony was  received  from  a  number  of  in- 
terested groups,  including  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  AFL-CIO;  the  Service  Em- 
ployees International  Union,  APL-CIO; 
American  Hospital  Association;  Industrial 
Union  Department,  APL-CIO;  Local  1199, 
Drug  and  Hospital  Workers  Union;  American 
Nurses  Association;  Comnranlcation  Vt'orkers 
of  America,  AFLr-CIO;  General  Conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts;  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO;  New  Jersey  Hospital  As- 
sociation; Committee  of  Interns  and  Resi- 
dents of  New  York  City;  Colorado  Hospital 
Association;  Federation  of  American  Hos- 
pitals; Catholic  Hospital  Association  Board  of 
Trustees;  Commission  on  Economic  and  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion; Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania; 
Texas  Hospital  Association;  lovra  Hospital 
Association;  International  Union  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers;  Ohio  Hospital  Association; 
Minnesota  Hospital  Association;  National 
Bight  to  Work  Committee;  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital; National  Federation  of  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses;  Physicians  National  Housestaff 
Association;  United  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil; California  Hospital  Association;  New 
York  University  Medical  Center;  and  Mount 
Sinai  Medical  Center 

On  February  28.  1974.  S.  3088  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft  and  on  March  13, 1974. 
the  fuU  Committee  discharged  the  Subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  S. 
794.  S.  2292  and  S.  3088.  On  March  20.  1974, 
S.  3203  was  introduced  by  Senators  Williams, 
Cranston,  Javlts,  Taft,  Stafford.  Pell,  Ken- 
nedy, Eagleton,  Hughes,  and  Schwelker.  Ths 
Committee  considered  the  legislation  In  ex- 
ecutive session  on  March  20,  1974,  and  or- 
dered S.  3203  reported  by  voice  vote. 

During  the  executive  session  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Mondale  was  of- 
fered. It  would  have  required  the  NLRB  to 
cede  Jurisdiction  to  certain  state  agencies 
covering  nonprofit  hospitals  where  the  state 
law  was  In  existence  prior  to  1947.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  voice  vote. 

BACKGaOTTND 

Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  defines  the  term  "employer"  as  not 
to  Include  "any  corporation  or  association 
operating  a  hospital,  if  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  mures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual." 

The  original  Wagnn'  Act  oC  1938  did  not 
oontaln  this  exemption  and  in  the  only  re- 
ported case  relating  to  coverage  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  the  NLRB  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  coverage.' 

In  1947,  the  Wagner  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Included  In  these 
amendments  was  a  provlsioB,  added  as  a  fiocr 
atnendment  in  the  Senate,  to  exempt  non- 
profit hospitals.  This  amendment  was  re- 
tained in  conference. 

In  1972,  the  House  passed  HA.  11367  whleb 
would  hare  repealed  the  exemption.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Senate  beyond  hear- 
ings on  the  bUL 


^Cetitnl  DUperuary  and  Smergency  Hoi' 
plial  44  NLRB  633  (1B49),  146  F.  Sd  861 
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The  bUl  remoFBB  the  existing  exemption  in 
Motion  3(2)  of  the  NLBA  for  employees  of 
non-profit  hospitals  and  extends  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Act  to  such  employees  to  the 
Mjne  extent  as  currently  appUcable  to  em- 
ployees of  nursing  homes  and  proprietary 
hospitals.  ^  ^, 

T^e  Committee  could  find  no  acceptable 
reason  why  1.427.019  employees  of  the«i  non- 
nroflt  non-pubUc  ho^ltals.  representing 
68%  of  aU  ho^ital  employees,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  tlie  coverage  and 
protections  of  the  Act.  In  the  Committee's 
deliberations  on  this  measure.  It  was  recog- 
nised that  the  needs  of  patients  In  health 
care  institutions  required  special  considera- 
tion in  the  Act  Including  a  provUlon  re- 
Qulrlng  hospitals  to  have  sufficient  notice  of 
any  strike  or  plcketUig  to  aUow  for  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  patient  care  m  the  event  of  a 
work  stoppage.  In  this  respect  the  Commit- 
tee believed  that  the  special  notice  require- 
ments shoTild  be  extended  to  all  proprietary 
and  nonprofit  hoepltals,  convalescent  hospi- 
tals, health  maintenance  organizations, 
heeith  or  medical  clinics,  nursing  bomee.  ex- 
tended care  facilities  or  other  InstltuUons 
devoted  to  ths  care  of  sick.  Infirm  or  aged 
persons.  Accordingly  this  bill  will  provide 
the  same  procedures  for  employees  of  all 
health  care  Institutions. 

The  Committee  was  also  Impressed  with 
the  fact,  emphasized  by  many  witnesses,  that 
the  exemption  of  nonprofit  hoepltals  from  the 
Act  had  restated  in  numerous  instances  of 
recognition  strikes  and  picketing.  Coverage 
under  the  Act  should  completely  eliminate 
the  need  for  any  such  activity,  since  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Act  wUl  be  available  to  re- 
solve organizational  and  recognition 
disputes. 

PXOVISIOKS    OF   THE   BILL 

Repeal  of  eiAsting  exemption 

The  present  exemption  in  Section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  "any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital, if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual" Is  removed  from  the  Act  by  this 
blU. 

Definition  of  health  care  inatttution 

The  bill  adds  to  the  Act  a  definition  of 
health  care  Institutions  which  Includes  any 
hospital,  convalescent  hospital,  health  main- 
tenance organization,  health  clinic,  nursing 
home,  extended  care  faculty,  or  other  Insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  care  of  sick.  Infirm,  or 
aged  persons. 

By  so  defining  a  health  care  institution 
the  Committee  does  not  Intend  to  affect  the 
exemption  for  "the  United  States  or  any 
wholly  oWTied  Government  corporation  •  •  • 
or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof" 
as  set  forth  In  Section  2(2)  of  the  Act. 
Ten  day  notice 

It  is  In  the  pubUc  taterest  to  Insure  the 
continuity  of  health  care  to  the  community 
and  the  care  and  well  being  of  patlente  by 
providing  for  a  statutory  advance  notice  of 
any  anticipated  strike  or  picketing.  For  this 
reason,  the  Committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment adding  a  new  Section  8(g)  which  gen- 
erally prohibits  a  labor  organization  from 
striking  or  picketing  a  health  care  institu- 
tion without  first  lilvlng  10  days'  notice. 
Violation  of  this  provision  will  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  The  failure  to  give  the 
statutory  notice  will  be  remedial  under  Sec- 
tion 10(J)  of  the  Act.  This  notice  period  wUl 
also  give  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
the  opportunity,  when  charges  are  filed,  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  legality  of 
any   strike   or   picketing   before    It   occurs.' 


'  For  example,  the  picketing  may  be  a 
violation  of  Section  8(b)  (4) . 


The  10-day  notice  Is  Intended  to  give 
health  care  institutions  sufficient  advance 
notice  of  a  strike  or  picketing  to  permit 
them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  patient  care.  It  Is  not  the  Intention 
of  the  Committee  that  a  labor  organization 
shall  be  required  to  commence  a  strike  or 
picketing  at  the  precise  time  specified  in  the 
noUce;  on  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  m- 
conalBtent  with  the  Committee's  Intent  if 
a  labor  organization  faUed  to  act  wlthm  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  time  specified  In 
the  notice.  Thus,  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
m  the  Committee's  Judgment,  If  a  strllte  or 
plcketmg  commenced  more  than  72  hours 
after  the  time  specified  In  the  notice.  In 
addition,  since  the  purpose  of  the  notice  is 
to  give  a  health  care  Instltutton  advance 
notice  of  the  actual  commencement  of  a 
strike  or  picketing,  U  a  labor  oragnlzatlon 
does  not  strike  at  the  time  specified  In  the 
notice,  at  least  12  hours  notice  should  be 
given  of  the  actual  time  for  commencement 
of  the  action. 

Repeatedly  serving  such  ten  day  notices 
upon  the  employer  Is  to  be  construed  as  con- 
stituting evidence  of  a  refusal  to  bargain  m 
good  faith  by  the  labor  organization. 

Likewise,  the  public  Interest  demands  that 
employees  of  health  care  Institutions  be 
accorded  the  same  type  of  treatment  under 
the  law  as  other  employees  In  our  society, 
and  that  the  notice  not  be  utilized  to  deprive 
employees  of  their  statutory  rights.  It  Is 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  labor  organization  will 
not  be  required  to  serve  a  ten  day  notice  or 
to  wait  untU  the  expiration  of  the  ten  day 
notice  when  the  employer  has  committed  im- 
fair  labor  practices  as  In  Mastro  PI<w"«» 
Corp.  V.  KLRB.  360  U.S.  270,  37  LJEIJI.M.  2687 

Moreover,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
that  during  the  ten-day  nottce  period  the 
employer  should  remain  free  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  maintain  health 
care,  but  not  to  use  the  ten-day  period  to 
undermine  the  bargaining  relationship  that 
would  otherwise  exist.  For  example,  the  em- 
ployer would  not  be  free  to  bring  In  large 
nimibers  of  supervisory  help,  nurses,  staff 
and  other  personnel  from  other  facilities 
for  replacement  purposes.  It  would  clearly  be 
free  to  receive  supplies,  but  It  would  not  be 
free  to  take  extraordinary  steps  to  stock 
up  on  ordUiary  supplies  for  an  unduly  ex- 
tended period.  While  not  necessartly  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  violation  of  these  principles 
would  serve  to  release  the  labor  oragnlza- 
tlon from  its  obligation  not  to  engage  In 
economic  action  during  the  course  of  the 
ten-day  notice  period. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  a  work  m- 
terruptlon  at  particular  hospitals,  such  as 
those  In  rural  areas,  could  pose  special  prob- 
lems of  continuation  of  patient  care.  It  Is 
the  Committee's  hope  that  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute In  such  an  Institution  would  be  cog- 
nizant of  such  special  problems  and  take 
steps  either  in  advance  of  any  dispute,  or 
durliig  its  resolution,  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  a  scarcity  of  alternative  local  resources. 
Contract  notice  requirements 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  an  employer  or 
a  labor  organization  is  required,  where  a  col- 
lective bargaUilng  agreement  is  in  effect,  to 
provide  written  notice  to  the  other  party 
before  termination  or  modification  of  the 
agreement.  This  notice  of  termination  or 
modification  must  be  given  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  termination  of  modification  date. 
In  addition,  present  Uw  requires  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  re- 
ceive 30  days  notice. 

The  bUl  extends  the  60  day  notice  to  90 
days  and  requires  the  FMCS  to  receive  60 
days  notice  Instead  of  30  days,  to  the  case 
of  health  care  Institutions. 

Under  existing  law  there  Is  no  obligation 
on  either  party  to  engage  In  mediation.  The 


bill  provides  for  mandatory  mediation  by  the 
parties  with  the  FMCS  to  the  case  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  InvoKlng  health  care  insti- 
tutions. 

Under  present  law  there  Is  no  notification 
requirement  to  any  party  with  regard  to  ini- 
tial contract  negotiations.  The  bUl  reqiilres 
30  days  notice  to  the  FMCS,  in  the  case  of 
coUective  bargaining  tovolvtog  health  care 
Institutions. 

EFTECT  ON  EXISTING  LAW 

Bargaining  units 
Due  conslderaUon  should  be  given  by  the 
Board  to  preventing  prcHlleration  of  bargain- 
ing units  to  the  health  care  Industry.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  notes  with 
approval  the  recent  Board  decisions  In  Four 
Seasons  Nursing  Center.  208  NLRB  No.  60, 
85  LRRM  1093  (1974),  and  Woodland  Park 
Hospital.  206  NLRB  No.  144.  84  LRRM  1075 
(1973),  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  broader 
units  enunciated  in  Eztendicare  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.   203    NLRB    No.    170    83    LRRM    1242 

(1973).* 

Ally  doctrine 

It  has  been  held  that  where  during  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute,  a  secondary  em- 
ployer performs  work  that,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  labor  dispute,  would  have 
been  performed  by  the  strlktog  employees 
of  the  primary  employer,  the  secondary  em- 
ployer loses  his  status  as  a  neutral,  and  the 
labor  orgatfilzaflon  is  entitled  to  extend  Its 
economic  activity  to  the  secondary  employer. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
where  such  secondary  tastitutlons  accept  the 
patients  of  a  primary  employer  or  other- 
wise provide  Ufe-sustatotog  services  to  the 
primary  employer,  by  provldtog  the  pri- 
mary employer  with  an  employee  or  em- 
ployees who  possess  critical  skUls,  such  as 
an  EKG  technician,  such  conduct  shall  not 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  secondary  employ- 
er to  lose  Its  neutral  status.  It  shoiild  be 
clear,  however,  that  where  a  secondary  em- 
ployer enmeshes  Itself  Into  the  primary  dis- 
pute by  provldtog  supervisors,  nurses  or  staff 
other  than  those  described.  It  loses  its  sUtus 
of  neutrality. 

Supervisors 

Various  organizations  representing  health 
care  professionals  have  urged  an  amendment 
to  Section  2(11)  of  the  Act  so  as  to  exclude 
such  professionals  from  the  definition  of 
"supervisor".  The  Committee  has  studied 
this  definition  with  particular  reference  to 
health  care  professionals,  such  as  regUtered 
nurses,  Interns,  residents,  fellows,  and  sal- 
aried physicians  and  concludes  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  unnecessary  because  of 
existing  Board  decisions.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  Board  has  carefully  avoided 
applying  the  definition  of  "supervisor"  to  a 
health  care  professional  who  gives  direction 
to  other  employees  In  the  exercise  of  pro- 
fessional Judgment,  which  direction  Is  In- 
cidental to  the  professional's  treatment  of 
patients,  and  thus  Is  not  the  exercise  of  su- 
pervisory authority  to  the  Interest  of  the 
employer. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Board  to  con- 
tinue evaluating  the  facts  of  each  case  In 
this  manner  when  making  Its  determina- 
tions. 

Recognition  picketing 

In  recognition  picketing  cases  under  Sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C),  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  r\Ued  that  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  is  thirty  days  absent  unusual 
circumstances  such  as  violence  or  Intimida- 
tion It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
picketing  of  a  health  care  Institution  would 
to  itself  constitute  an  unusual  circumstance 
justlfytog  the  appUcatlon  of  a  period  of  time 
less  than  thirty  days. 


•By  our  reference  to  Eztendicare,  we  do 
not  necessaruy  approve  all  of  the  holdings 
of  that  decision. 
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Priority  case  handUng 


I 


Many  of  the  wltnes^s  before  the^Commlt- 
tee.  Including  both  employee  and  lemployer 
wltneaseB,  stressed  the  uniqueness  pf  health 
care  institutions.  There  was  a  recognized  con- 
cern for  the  need  to  avoid  disruption  of 
patient  care  wherever  possible. 

It  was  this  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  con 
tlnulty  of  patient  care  that  led  the  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  amendments  with  regafd  to  no- 
tice requirements  and  other  procedures  re- 
lated to  potential  strikes  and  plckAlng. 

The  Board's  priorities  for  handllxv  various 
types  of  cases  were  carefully  consnered  by 
directions  to  the  Board  are  reflected  in  the 
following  commentary. 

The  Conunittee  not«8  the  present  kxlstence 
of  priority  case  handling  directive  to  the 
Board  under  Section  10(1)  of  theUct  with 
respect  to  charges  filed  under  Sect  ons  8(b) 
(4) .  8fb)  (7)  or  8(e)  and  other  prioj  ity  direc- 
tives under  10  (m) . 

Because  of  the  need  for  cont  nuity  of 
patient  care,  the  Committee  ex|  ects  the 
NLRB  to  give  special  attention  ani  .  priority 
to  all  charges  of  employer,  employe  s  and  la- 
bor organization  unfair  labor  pra  tlcea  in- 
volving health  care  instltutlODs  <  Qnslatent 
with  the  existing  statutory  prlorlt;  require- 
ments for  particular  classes  of  a  koes.  The 
Oeneral  Counsel  and  Chairman  an  directed 
to  take  such  steps  as  necessary  to  pi  Dvlde  ap- 
propriate investigatory  and  other  resources 
needed  to  give  this  requisite  prlorfty  to  un- 
fair labor  prarctlce  cases  involving  b  tUtb  care 
Institutions. 

Co«f  estimate 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  legl  ilatlon  is 
81.2  million  in  each  of  the  five  yea  "s  follow- 
ing enactment. 



SecnoN-BT-SECTioN  Analti  is 
Subsection  (a)  repeals  the  ezlstli  g  exemp- 
tion for  non-profit  hospitals  In  Sea  ;lon  2(3) 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  Section  3  of  the 
Act  by  adding  a  definition  "bealtt  care  in- 
stitution" to  Include  any  hoepi  ml.  con- 
valescent hospital,  health  malnta  lance  or- 
ganlzation,  health  clinic,  nursing  lome,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  or  other  Ij  istitution 
devoted  to  the  care  of  sick,  Inflm  ,  or  aged 
persons.  • 

Subsection  (c)  amends  Section  8(d)  re- 
lating to  loss  of  status  when  an  employee 
strikes  In  violation  of  the  sectloi  "s  notice 
requirements.  The  Amendment  si  bstltutes 
"any  notice"  In  lieu  of  the  "slxtj  -day  no- 
tice" In  existing  law  to  allow  for  be  addi- 
tional notice  requirements  placed  )n  repre- 
sentations of  employees  of  healtb  care  in- 
stitutions. The  loss  of  status  Is]  al.so  ex- 
tended to  violations  of  the  newly  cr<  ated  ten- 
day  notice  period  of  section  8(g) . 

Subsection  (d)  amends  Section  8(d)  by 
modifying  the  notice  provisions  of  that  Sec- 
tion as  follows : 

1.  The  requirement  for  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  a  contract  t  ill  be  90 
days; 

2.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Coliclllatlon 
Service  must  be  given  a  60  day  notti  e  of  such 
termination  or  expiration: 

3.  In  initial  contract  negotiation!  a  30  day 
notice  to  FMCa  will  be  required; 

4.  Ttie  health  care  Institution  i  nd  labor 
organization  will  be  required  to  p  jtlcipate 
In  mediation  at  the  direction  of  tl  e  FMC8. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  Section  (  by  add- 
ing a  new  Subsection  (g)  whichl provides 
that  labor  organizations  give  a  10  i  lay  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  health  care  Instlti  tlon  and 
the  FMC8  before  engaging  In  any  j  icketlng, 
strike  or  other  concerted  refusal  to  work. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 
ler  any  amendment  at  this  tini 


wis  1 


Presld^it.  does 

to  of- 

?  If  so. 


I  will  dispense  with  my  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  committee — in 
the  course  of  our  very  extensive  hearing 
on  this  legislation  on  July  31,  August  1 
and  2.  and  October  4  of  last  year — both 
by  labor  and  management  witnesses  In- 
dicated that  the  exemption  of  private 
nonprofit  hospitals  from  the  act  had  re- 
sulted in  numerous  instances  of  recogni- 
tion strikes  and  picketing.  Representa- 
tives from  the  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  testified  that  recognition 
strikes  accoimt  for  about  95  percent  of 
strikes  In  nonprofit  hospitals.  Tbese  rec- 
ognition strikes  averaged  32  days  and 
resulted,  in  an  average  of  3,967  man-days 
idle  for  each  struck  facility. 

Coverage  under  the  act,  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  should 
completely  eliminate  the  need  for  any 
such  activity,  since  the  procedures  ot 
the  act  will  be  available  to  resolve  or- 
ganizational and  recognition  disputes. 

The  Department  of  Labor  testified  in 
favor  of  "extending  the  proven  benefits 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
coverage  to  nonprofit  hospitals."  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Labor  Department  also 
favored  "some  limited  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services."  The  administra- 
tion supports  this  bill,  Mr.  President. 

The  committee  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration, with  the  hospital  associa- 
tions, and  with  the  unions  on  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  parties  to  the  original  leg- 
islation introduced — S.  794,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Javits  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1973,  and  S.  2292  Introduced  by 
Senator  Taft  on  July  31,  1973.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  and  further  discus- 
sions with  the  parties,  a  new  bill  (S. 
3203  >  was  introduced  to  take  account  of 
the  various  concerns  of  these  parties. 
This  is  the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  new  bill  drew  broad  bipartisan 
support  within  the  committee,  and  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  meet  all  the 
special  problems  that  were  brought  to 
the  committee's  attention  during  Its 
lengthy  deliberation  on  the  predecessor 
legislation— S.  794  and  S.  2292. 

Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of 
health  care,  this  bill  was  broadened  to  do 
more  than  just  remove  the  current  non- 
profit hospital  exclusion.  This  bill 
attempts  to  establish  special  machinery 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  handle  the  special  problems  Involved 
in  health  care,  not  only  In  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, but  In  all  health  care  institutions. 
S.  3203  represents,  Mr.  President,  a 
very  carefully  developed  and  finely  tuned 
balance  of  competing  considerations  and 
philosophies  to  develop  a  procedure  that 
will,  at  the  same  time,  protect  labor  and 
management  rights  and  promote  good 
health  care. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  an  em- 
ployer as  well  as  a  labor  organization  Is 
required,  where  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  In  effect,  to  provide  written 
notice  to  the  other  party  before  termina- 
tion or  modification  of  the  agreement. 
This  notice  of  termination  or  modifica- 


tion must  be  given  at  least  60  days  prior 
to  the  termination  or  modification  date. 
In  addition,  present  law  requires  tbt 
Federal  mediation  and  conciliation  serv- 
ice to  receive  30  days'  notice. 

llie  reported  bill  eztenda  the  60-day 
notice,  to  the  other  party,  to  90  days, 
and  also  requires  the  FMCS  to  receive 
60  days'  notice  Instead  of  30  days,  in  the 
case  of  health  care  institutions. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  obligation  on  either  party  to 
engage  In  mediation.  The  reported  bill 
provides  for  mandatory  mediatl(xi  by  the 
parties  through  the  FMCS  process  In  the 
case  of  collective  bargaining  involving 
health  care  institutions. 

Under  present  law,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  special  notification  require- 
ment as  to  either  party  with  regard  to 
Initial  contract  negotiations.  The  re- 
ported bill  requires  30  days'  notice  to  ttie 
FMCS,  In  the  case  of  collective  bargain- 
ing Involving  health  care  Institutions. 

Under  present  law,  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  strike  notice  requirement.  We 
believe  it  is  In  the  public  interest  to 
insure  the  continuity  of  health  care  to 
the  community  and  the  care  and  well- 
being  of  patients  by  providing  for  a 
statutory  advance  notice  of  any  antic- 
ipated strike  or  picketing.  For  this 
reason,  the  committee  approved  an 
amendment  adding  a  new  section  8fg)  to 
the  NLRA  which  generally  would  pro- 
hibit a  labor  organization  from  striking 
or  picketing  a  health  care  institution 
without  first  giving  10  days'  notice.  Viola- 
tion of  this  provision  will  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  This  failure  to  give 
the  statutory  notice  will  be  able  to  be 
remedied  under  the  judicial  procedures 
provided  for  In  section  10(j)  of  the  act. 
This  10-day  notice  period  will  also  give 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the 
opportunity,  when  charges  are  filed,  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  legality 
of  any  strike  or  picketing  before  It 
occurs. 

The  10-day  notice  is  intended  to  give 
health  care  Institutions  sufScient  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  strike  or  picketing  to 
permit  them  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  continuity  of  patient  care.  As  made 
clear  In  the  committee  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  Is  not  intended  that  a  labor  orga- 
nization shall  be  required  to  conunence 
a  strike  or  picketing  at  the  precise  time 
specified  in  the  notice;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
mittee's intent  if  a  labor  organization 
failed  to  act  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  time  specified  In  the  notice. 

Likewise,  the  public  Interest  demands 
that  employees  of  health  care  Institu- 
tions be  accorded  the  same  type  of  treat- 
ment under  the  law  as  other  wnployees 
In  our  society,  and  that  the  10-days  no- 
tice provision  not  be  utlllaed  to  deprive 
employees  of  their  statutory  bargaining 
rights.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  labor 
organization  will  not  be  required  to  serve 
a  10-day  notice,  or  to  wait  ontil  the  ex- 
piration of  the  10-day  notice  period, 
when  the  employer  has  committed  an 
unfair  labor  practice. 

We  believe  that  the  result  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  a  decrease  in  labor  unrest 
In  the  health  care  sector.  One  of  the 
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witnesses  before  the  subcommittee,  Nor- 
man Metzger,  vice  president  for  person- 
nel of  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center  In  New 
York,  stated  that: 

Over  twice  as  many  man-days  Idle  are  ex- 
perienced per  work  stoppage  when  the  issue 
to  recognition  than  when  the  issue  is  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  content. 

He  also  stated  that  his: 

statistics  demonstrate  that  hospital-size 
categories  experiencing  the  greatest  Increase 
In  the  number  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments negotiated  do  not  experience  a  similar 
increase  in  the  number  of  work  stoppages. 
As  of  the  present  time. 

He  said: 

Evidence  stiggests  that  Increased  organi- 
zational activity  in  the  hospital  Industry 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  proportional 
Increase  In  work  stoppages  and  that.  In  fact, 
such  activities  can  precipitate  a  decrease. 
As  organizational  activity  expands. 

He  explained: 

Labor-management  relations  will  be  In- 
creasingly focused  on  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  which  are  relatively  less  as- 
sociated with  conflict  than  Issues  centered 
on  union  recognition. 

Union  Representative  Joseph  Murphy, 
of  the  Service  Etaiployees  International 
Union,  stated  that : 

Coverage  by  tbe  act  would  effectively  eli- 
minate recognition  strikes  and  picketing,  by 
use  of  mechanisms  provided  In  the  act  which 
call  for^  elections  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  petition  for  election  Is  filed. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  pointed  out  that 
coverage  under  the  Natlotud  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  would  not  result  in  demands 
for  extravagantly  high  wages  and  thus 
would  not  result  directly  in  higher  hos- 
^tal  costs  for  patients.  He  also  noted  the 
following: 

Coverage  of  tbe  National  Labor  BeUtloiu 
Act  was  extended  to  proprietary  hotpUaiM  In 
1967.  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In  union- 
ization. Despite  this  fact,  hospital  wages  have 
risen  much  more  slowly  than  the  cost  of 
hospital  care.  In  the  five-year  period  Janu- 
ary 1968  to  January  1973.  wages  of  non-sup- 
ervisory hospital  personnel  have  Increuad 
43.0  percent,  ^blle  the  CJ>X  of  semlprlvate 
hospital  room  rates  bas  Increased  MX  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  stated  that: 

There  are  many  causes  for  Increasing  hos- 
pital costs  otber  than  wage  Increases  espe- 
claUy  InciMaed  ■opblatlcatton  of  medical 
treatment  requiring  more  personnel  per  pa- 
tient, more  expensive  equipment  and  lab 
procedures.  Urge  Increases  In  demand  related 
to  Increased  insurance  coverage,  mismanage- 
ment of  funds  and  utilisation  rates  below 
optimum. 

During  the  last  2^2  years,  hospital 
wage  Increases  have  lagged  far  b^ilnd 
those  received  by  workers  in  other  In- 
dustries. During  the  2  V^ -year  period 
from  August  1971  to  January  1974.  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  non-supervisory 
hospital  workers  Increased  32  cents  an 
hour  or  10.7  percent.  Wa^es  of  manufac- 
turing production  workers  went  up  near- 
ly twice  as  fast,  Increasing  by  65  cents 
an  hour  or  18.3  percent,  and  the  aver- 
age increase  for  all  non-eupwvlsory  pri- 
vate industry  employees  was  67  cents 
an  hour  or  16,6  percent.  These  figures  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Indicate 
that  these  hoqiital  workeza'  wages  are 


falling  further  behind  other  woiicers' 
wages. 

Today,  hospital  workers  are  still  noto- 
riously imderpaid.  The  communications 
Workers  of  America  reported  that  in 
1970  the  average  annual  salary  for  all 
hospital  emplojrees — including  doctors, 
administrators,  nurses,  and  other  aides — 
was  only  $5,290.  According  to  Dr.  Mich- 
ael Stocker,  president  of  the  Physicians 
National  Housestafl  Association,  the 
average  house  staff  officer — Intern,  resi- 
dent, or  fellow — works  70  to  100  hours 
per  week,  and  earns  about  $10,000  per 
year.  His  hourly  wage,  then,  ranges 
from  $1.92  to  $2.74. 

The  long  hours  worked  and  the  small 
monetary  reward  received  by  hospital 
workers  result  in  a  constant  turnover 
wlUi  a  consequent  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  standard  of  medi- 
cal care.  This  was  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  by  many  of  the  witnesses. 
Turnover  rates  for  employees  in  several 
hospitals  that  were  studied  were  re- 
ported by  witnesses  to  be  as  high  as 
1,200  to  1,500  per  center  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  both  management  and 
union  witnesses  reported  lower  turnover 
after  unionization  than  before.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Sergent,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Union,  Local  682,  stated  that 
the  turnover  rates  at  the  two  hospitals 
which  had  been  1,200  to  1,500  percent  a 
year  before  unionization,  dropped  to  24 
to  30  percent  a  year  after  unionization. 
Indeed,  It  has  been  convincingly  argued 
that  when  hospital  employees  are  un- 
ionized, able  to  engage  In  orderly  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  able  to  act  as  true 
partners  with  management  in  the  pro- 
vision of  good  patient  cskre,  the  result  is 
better  Job  stability  and  security  than  Is 
possible  without  such  collective  bargain- 
ing arrangements.  This  will  also  mean  a 
better  job  done  In  terms  of  the  quality 
of  patient  care  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  those  who 
want  improved  health  care  and  Increased 
stability  for  labor-management  relations 
In  health  care  Institutions  to  support  this 
bill. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  enormous  efforts  which  have 
been  made  on  b^ialf  of  this  legislation 
by  Chairman  Wnxuns,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ta»t) 
who  has  such  a  keen  interest  In  this  field, 
and  with  whom  I  have  Joined  as  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  reported  bill. 
I  also  want  perscmally  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  labor  subcommittee,  Don  Ellsburg 
and  Jeff  Doranz,  who  have  been  of  such 
enormous  assistance  to  me  and  my  staff 
throughout  our  work  on  this  legislation 
over  the  last  15  months  since  I  first  In- 
troduced the  predecessor  bill,  S.  794. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  this  bill 
would  ectend  coverage  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  to  private,  nonprofit  hospital  em- 
ployees. The  existing  exemption  dates 
back  to  the  1947  amendment  that  the 
late  Senator  Tydlngs  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  exclude  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals fxtun  the  term  "employer."  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  has  conducted 


extensive  hearings  on  the  question  of 
removing  this  exclusion,  and  we  believe 
that  the  purposes  of  the  act  would  be 
best  effectuated  by  extending  the  act  to 
nonprofit  hospitals. 

When  Congress  excluded  employers 
and  employees  In  the  nonprofit  hospital 
Industry  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  it 
did  so  for  two  major  reasons,  which  no 
longer  hold  true  today.  The  first  reason 
was  that  the  health  industry  at  that  time 
did  not  constitute  interstate  commerce. 
The  second  reason  was  that  nonprofit 
hospitals  were  thought  at  that  time  to  be 
charitable  in  nature. 

The  interstate  commerce  argument 
was  based  on  the  small  size  of  the  hos- 
pital industry  at  the  time  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  legislation  was  enacted.  Today, 
however,  the  hospital  Industry  is  big 
business.  There  are  more  than  7,000  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  with  nearly 
3  million  workers,  almost  10  times  the 
350,000  In  1947. 

Indeed,  employment  In  the  hospital 
Industry  exceeds  the  total  number  of 
workers  in  aircraft,  textile  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  chemicals  and 
allied  products,  banking,  hotels,  and 
other  Important  areas  of  service  and 
production. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals are  private,  nonprofit  hospitals. 
They  employ  1  ^^  million  employees,  or  56 
percent  of  all  hospital  employees. 

This  Is  more  than  twice  sis  many  as  are 
employed  In  mining,  more  than  twice  the 
number  employed  on  all  railroads,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  basic  auto  industry. 

Net  total  revenue  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
amounted  to  almost  $19  billion  in  1972. 
In  that  year  the  entire  hospital  Industry, 
including  the  giant  nonprofit  sector,  re- 
received  $12  billion  in  payments  from 
private  insurance  companies  located 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  $17  billion 
from  public  sources.  These  sources  rep- 
resent 92  percent  of  the  total  amount 
spent  on  hospital  care  In  1972. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  hospital  In- 
dustry, and  particularly  its  nonprofit  sec- 
tor, has  led  courts  and  agencies  to  rule 
that  hospital  operations  constitute  In- 
terstate commerce  and  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  Congress. 

Congress  Itself  has  recognized  the  in- 
terstate commerce  feature  of  nonprofit 
hospitals  by  including  them  in  coverage 
of  labor  legislation,  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  medicaid  programs. 

The  second  reason  why  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals were  not  brought  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  NLRB  In  1947— that  they 
were  "charitable  institutions" — also  no 
longer  holds  true  today. 

The  price  per  bed  in  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals Is  as  hic^  as  in  private  hospitals. 
They  often  maintain  large  supervisory 
staffs,  and  pay  high  salaries  to  their  ex- 
excutives.  They  are  free  to  own  large 
parcels  of  land  and  engage  In  other  busi- 
ness ventures  with  tax  deductions  and 
writeoffs. 

In  short,  hospitals,  including  nonprofit 
hospitals,  are,  today,  big  business:  they 
are  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce, 
through  their  purchase  at  dnigs,  food, 
equipment,  and  fuel  that  are  often  pro- 
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duced  in  other  regions  of  the  o  luntry; 
they  are  a  major  part  of  our  ec  )iiomlc 
stream  of  commerce.  They  have  clearly 
far  outgrown  their  old  status  q^  local 
charitable  tnstitutlons. 

Now  that  private,  nonprofit  hl>spltals 
have  become  a  major  Industij,  they 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  omer  in- 
diistrles  in  their  business  and  lab  >r  rela- 
tions. Private  nonprofit  hospital  should 
at  least  be  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, obligations,  and  rights  ths  t  apply 
to  proprietary  hospitals. 

There  Is  virtually  no  dlffere  ice  be- 
tween employees  of  profit  and  )f  non- 
profit hospitals.  The  services  ^nd  de- 
mands made  upon  both  types  of  em- 
ployees are  the  same. 

Th»  only  difference  between  ithem  is 
the  manner  of  distribution  of  revenues 
by  their  employers.  Why  shoul(i|hospital 
workers  be  denied  their  basic  right  to 
secure  the  full  benefits  of  America's  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  sliiply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  emplored  by  a 
nonprofit,  rather  than  a  proPt,  hos- 
pital? Nonprofit  hospital  empl(iyees  are 
an  essential  part  of  our  society  and 
should  have  the  same  labor  protection  as 
other  workers,  whether  or  not  the  facility 
In  which  they  work  is  technlcaUy  a  non- 
profit Institution. 

The  current  exemption  from  the  act  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  is  not  only  inconsist- 
ent with  the  protection  enjoyed  by  pro- 
prietary hospitals  and  other  types  of 
health  care  Institutions,  but  it  is  also 
inconsistent  with  the  coverage  of  other 
nonprofit  activities.  The  NLRB  has  cur- 
rently asserted  jurisdiction  over  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities,  philan- 
tropic  lodging  houses,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations,  and  nonprofit, 
cooperative  insurance  companies. 

It  would  be  highly  unjust  and  arbitrary 
to  continue  to  exclude  nonprofit  hospital 
workers  from  the  national  labor  policy 
of  recognizing,  and  in  fact  encouraging, 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargin  collectively.  The  pwlicy  statement 
of  the  Tait-Hartley  Act,  which  I  quote, 
applies  no  less  to  nonprofit  hoapital  em- 
ployees than  to  other  employees : 

Experience  has  proved  that  protection 
by  law  of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize 
and  bargain  coUectlTely  safeguwds  com- 
merce from  Injury,  Impairment,  or  Inter- 
ruption, and  promotes  the  flow  of  commerce 
by  removing  certain  recognized  sources  of 
Industrial  strife  and  luirest,  by  encouraging 
practices  fundamental  to  the  friendly  ad- 
justment of  Indxistrlal  disputes  arising  out 
of  differences  as  to  wages.  hourSi  or  other 
working  conditions,  and  by  restoring  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  power  between  employers 
and  employees. . . . 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
uf  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and 
eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  ttf  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  coUectlve  bargaining  and  by 
protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full 
freedom  of  association,  self-organization, 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Ccmgress  enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  lack 
of  an  orderly  process  for  resolving  labor 


dlsputet  leads  to  lnd\istrial  strife  which 
in  turn  disrupts  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. Indeed,  the  record  of  manage- 
ment-labor relations  in  the  hospital  in- 
dustry bears  out  the  need  for  application 
of  such  a  labor  policy  to  all  inidustries. 
The  recognition  strike  Is  the  primary  and 
most  disruptive  form  of  labor  conflict  in 
nonprofit  hospitals.  It  accounts  for  95 
percent  of  the  strikes  in  these  hospitals. 

The  denial  of  recognition  of  a  union 
as  the  representative  of  employees  in 
nonprofit  hospitals,  now  subject  to  whim 
and  coercion,  erupts  in  lon^  and  waste- 
ful strikes  which  not  only  hurt  employ- 
ees and  employers,  but  also  disrupts 
health  care  for  patients.  When  a  route 
is  provided  for  a  worker  in  a  nonprofit 
hospital  to  reach  an  official  determina- 
tion that  a  union  represents  him,  the 
number  of  recognition  strikes  will  decline 
considerably,  if  not  cease  .Jtogether. 

Recognition  strikes  are  made  unneces- 
sary by  the  peaceful  representation  pro- 
cedures of  the  Taft-Hartley  xict.  It  would 
be  diCBcult  to  tirgue  convincingly  that 
withholding  Taft-Hartley  coverage  from 
nonprofit  hospital  employees  will  main- 
tain continuity  of  patient  care.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  continuity  of  patient  care 
is  the  main  concern  of  hospital  employers 
in  this  question  of  granting  their  work- 
ers the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  then  it  is  clear  that  workers 
must  be  granted  that  right. 

Not  only  will  the  continuity  of  patient 
care  improve  with  the  coverage  of  non- 
profit hospital  workers  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  but  the  quality  of  care  will 
also  most  certainly  Improve.  Thousands 
of  hospital  workers  are  paid  poverty  level 
wages,  because  they  have  no  union  pro- 
tection. It  is  obvious  that  a  worker  who 
makes  a  living  wage  would  have  more  in- 
centive to  do  a  good  job  than  one  whose 
wages  are  at  poverty  level. 

The  long  recognition  strikes  which 
have  plagued  the  nonprofit  hospital  in- 
dustry inevitably  result  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bitterness  and  confiict.  Working  rela- 
tionships are  never  totally  repaired.  Such 
strikes  consume  large  amounts  of  em- 
ployers', employees',  and  unions'  funds. 
When  employees  are  forced  to  strike  for 
the  basic  right  of  representation,  and 
afterward  to  settle  for  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  frustration  and  bitterness 
set  in.  The  quality  of  health  services  is 
bound  to  suffer  from  such  an  atmosphere 
of  confiict. 

If  Congress  grants  to  nonprofit  hospi- 
tal employees  the  basic  rights  enjoyed 
by  other  American  workers  to  Join  a 
union  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  en- 
gage in  collective  b8u-gaining  with  their 
employers,  it  will  do  sc  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  patients,  the  hospital 
management,  and  the  community,  as 
well  as  the  \.orkers  themselves. 

The  prime  concern  of  many  witnesses 
who  testified  at  our  hearings  on  this  bill 
was  that  hospitals  be  given  protection 
against  work  interruptions  that  might 
cause  injury  or  danger  to  patients. 

Although  we  are  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  the  most  prevalent  and  serious 
work  disruption  in  hospitals — recog- 
nition strikes — wiU  be  eliminated  simply 
by  providing  coverage  of  employees  xm- 
der  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  we  have  added 


a  number  of  provisions  to  ths  bUl  to  ac- 
commodate the  special  need  of  the  hos- 
pital industry  to  provide  continuous, 
quality  service  to  patients. 

First,  to  insure  the  continuity  of  health 
care  the  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  a  labor  organization 
from  striking  or  picketing  a  health  care 
institution  without  first  giving  10  days' 
notice.  The  10-day  notice  is  intended  to 
give  health  care  institutions  sufficient  ad- 
vance notice  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  continuance  of 
patient  care  in  the  event  of  work 
stoppage. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  mandatory 
mediation  by  the  parties  with  the  Federal 
Mediation  Conciliation  Service  in  the 
case  of  collective  bargaining  Involving 
health  care  institutions. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  an  em- 
ployer or  a  labor  organization  is  required, 
where  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
Is  in  effect,  to  provide  a  written  notice 
to  the  other  party  at  least  60  days  prior 
to  the  termination  or  modification  of  the 
agreement.  Present  law  also  requires  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice to  receive  30  days'  notice. 

The  bill  extends  the  60-day  notice  to 
90  days,  and  requires  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  receive 
60-days'  notice  Instead  of  30  days. 

I  want  to  thank  my  coUeague,  Senator 
Cranston,  for  his  cooperation  and  leader- 
ship in  preparing  and  introducing  his 
original  bill  and  in  conducting  extensive 
and  thorough  hearings  on  it  and  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Tatt  for  his  efforts 
in  working  out  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
letter  of  April  17,  1974,  that  I  received 
from  Wilfred  H.  Rommel,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Legislative  Reference,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

OmcE  OF  Managemznt  akd  Bxnx^rr, 

WaaMngton    D.C.,  April  17.1974. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I/.S.  Senate.  WoMhingUm.  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Office 
on  S.  3203,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  National 
Lafbor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

In  a  recent  report  to  your  Committee,  the 
Department  of  L<abor  Indicated  Its  support 
for  the  concepts  embodied  In  S.  3088,  a  pred- 
ecessor bill. 

We  concur  with  the  views  of  the  Labor 
Department   and,   acoordtngly,   support  en- 
actment of  S.  3203. 
Sincerely, 

WlLVRB)  H.  BOMMXL. 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  Mr.  E>avid  Dunn 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  fJoor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEIR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  a  bill  which  has 
been  much  too  long  in  coming  before  us. 
It  is  the  product  of  extensive  discussion 
and    negotiations   between    representa- 
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tives  of  organized  labor  and  representa- 
tives of  hospital  management  and  health 
care  institutions.  The  provisions  of  the 
bUl  as  well  as  the  committee  report  ac- 
coilipinylng  the  bill,  have  been  carefully 
tailored  to  meet  the  particular  problems 
posed  by  labor-management  disputes  In- 
volving health  care  institutions. 

It  is  my  view — and  I  believe  it  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  hearing  record— that  the 
exclusion  of  nonprofit  hospital  workers 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  needless  labor- 
management  strife  in  connection  with 
organizational  and  representational  dis- 
putes in  these  nonprofit  hospitals. 

Under  the  present  law.  if  a  nonproflit 
hospital  Is  unwilling  to  bargain  with  a 
union  representing  its  employees,  or  Is 
unwilling  to  agree  on  an  ad  hoc  election 
procedure  to  determine  the  wishes  to 
serve  the  employees,  or  commits  what 
would  be  called  unfair  labor  practices  if 
nonprofit  hospital  employees  are  subject 
to  the  act,  the  union  involved  has  no  re- 
course but  to  resort  to  strikes  and  pick- 
eting to  advance  what  are  its  legitimate 
Interests. 

If  the  orderly  procedures  of  the  NLRB 
could  be  made  available  to  resolve  these 
organlzatlMial  and  representational 
questions,  mtmy,  perhaps  all,  of  these 
kinds  of  strikes  could  be  avoided.  Of 
course,  we  all  understand  the  critical 
community  needs  which  health  care  in- 
stitutions fulfill  The  important  question 
in  this  bill  then  Is,  what  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  special  situation 
involving  the  health — indeed  the  life 
and  death  of  people?  Some  special  pro- 
cedures have  to  be  mandated  to  avoid 
the  disruptions  of  essential  health  care 
services  because  of  labor-management 
strife. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  detail 
to  the  Senate  three  such  provisions  in 
the  bill.  First,  the  bill  requires  a  90-day 
rather  than  a  60-day  notice  of  intention 
to  reopen  a  contract  upon  its  termina- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  In  addition,  at 
least  30  days  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
FMCS  before  any  strike  or  lockout  oc- 
curs in  coimection  with  the  first 
COTitract. 

The  second  item  of  safeguard  is  man- 
datory mediation  by  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  In  sdl 
other  cases,  it  is  voluntary;  here  it  is 
mandatory.  That  makes  a  big  difference, 
because  it  gets  the  U.S.  Government  into 
the  picture  immediately. 

Third  and  last,  10  days  notice  of  any 
strike  or  picketing.  Including  stranger 
picketing,  must  be  given  to  a  health  care 
institution.  The  committe  report  spells 
out  in  some  detail  the  intention  of  the 
committee  as  to  how  this  special  provi- 
sion should  be  Interpreted  and  admin- 
istered by  the  NLRB  in  order  to  guard 
against  its  abuse  either  by  unions  or 
employers. 

These  three  special  provisions  are 
made  applicable  to  all  health  care  insti- 
tutions. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  commit- 
tee— and  I  have  in  mind  my  own  jiuis- 
dictlon,  especially  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  a  great  health  care  center 
and  has  an  enormous  number  of  non- 


profit hospitals,  so  I  have  a  very  direct 
and  burning  interest — I  explored  inten- 
sively the  question  of  whether  any  fur- 
ther limitation  should  be  pl£W^ed  on  a 
imlon's  right  to  strike  health  care  in- 
stitutions. I  may  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  I  have  long  been  in  favor,  and  have 
worked  very  hard  for,  amendments  to 
the  national  emergency  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  so-caUed  Taft- 
Hartley  injimction  provisions,  to  cover 
regional  rather  than  only  national  health 
and  safety  emergencies. 

Thus  I  gave  very  serious  consideration 
to  an  amendment  which  would  have 
made  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  which  provides  emergency  proce- 
dures— essentially  a  60-day  cooling  off 
period  in  the  case  of  any  labor  dispute 
which  "threatens  to  deprive  any  section 
of  the  country  of  essential  transportation 
services" — applicable,  with  appropriate 
modifications  to  labor  disputes  Involving 
health  care  Institutions. 

I  considered  seriously  the  application 
of  that  particular  section  to  this  par- 
ticular labor-management  situation, 
modifying  it  appropriately  to  deal  Vith 
health  care  Institutions.  I  did  not  offer 
such  an  amendment,  and  my  reason 
is  as  follows,  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  Senate:  I 
knew  what  a  storm  such  an  amendment 
would  engender.  I  sought  to  obtain  all 
the  assurance  I  could  get  from  the  labor 
unions  Involved  In  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular field  as  to  voluntary  action  on 
their  part  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
present  to  the  Senate  today  letters 
which  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  from 
the  four  major  trade  unions  Involved  In 
orgtmizing  hospital  workers.  They  have 
assured  me  in  writing  that  they  endorse 
the  use  of  volimtary  arbitration  to  settle 
labor-management  disputes  which 
threaten  to  disrupt  essential  health 
services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following: 

A  letter  from  the  National  Union  of 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Employees, 
signed  by  Leon  J.  Davis,  president. 

A  letter  from  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  signed  by 
Prank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  general  presi- 
dent. 

A  letter  from  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  signed  by  George 
Hardy,  tntemational  president. 

A  letter  from  the  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  signed 
by  Peter  Posco,  general  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

National  Union  or  Hospital  and 
Nttrsing  Home  Emploths, 
New  York,  N.T..  March  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drax  Senator  Javhb:  With  respect  to  legis- 
lation under  conslderRtlon  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  to  extend  the  collectlTe 
bargaining  act  to  employees  In  Voluntary 
Hospitals,  an  inquiry  has  been  made  to  our 
Union  aa  to  our  views  on  vol\intary  arbitra- 
tion. 

Spedflcally,  we  were  asked  wliether  or  not 
our  Union  favors  voluntary  arbitration  In  a 


labor  dispute  where  a  strike  or  stoppage  Is 
threatened  against  a  Hospital  and  where  such 
strides  or  stoppages  may  affect  the  life  and 
limb  of  patients.  It  has  been  our  policy  In 
the  past.  It  Is  our  present  policy  and  I  ex- 
pect that  It  win  continue  In  the  future  that 
In  such  event  our  Union  will  favor  submit- 
ting the  disputed  Issues  to  voluntary  and 
binding  arbitration  as  a  means  of  resolving 
the  Issues  In  dispute  and  tbiis  avoiding  the 
consequences  of  such  a  strike  or  stoppage. 

I  would  like  to  call  yovir  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  recent  stoppage  In  New  York 
was  not  due  to  the  refusal  of  our  Union  to 
abide  by  the  arbitration  process.  It  was  our 
desire  to  have  the  arbitration  awards  en- 
forced which  led  to  the  vmfcwtvinate  result. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  workers  in 
hospitals  are  as  conscious  of  their  responsl- 
bUlty  as  the  pubUc  generaUy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lbon  J.  Davis, 

Pre$ident. 

International    Brotherhood     or 

TKAMSTERS,  CHATJTTrORS,  WAEE- 
HOTTSEMKN,  AND  HlXP^S  OF 
A  If  ERICA 

Washington,  DC,  AprU  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dkar  Srnator  jAvrrs:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  workers  em- 
ployed by  non-profit  baq>ltaU  who  would  be 
covered  by  the  National  lAbor  Belatlons  Act 
under  S.  3208.  Since  1947  tbeae  workeie  have 
been  denied  the  protection  accorded  to  most 
other  American  workers  and  we  believe  that 
there  Is  no  rational  justUlcatlon  for  this  ipe- 
clal  exemption. 

We  are  aware  of  the  concern  you  ex- 
pressed during  the  hearings  about  possible 
interruptions  in  patient  care  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  at  health  care  institutions.  We 
believe  that  the  special  provisions  embodied 
In  S.  3203  wUl  serve  to  minimize  any  possi- 
ble disruption  In  essential  services.  Further- 
more. In  those  instances  where  a  settlement 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  parties,  we  t)eUeve 
that  voluntary  arbitration  would  be  an  ^- 
proprlate  technique  to  achieve  a  settlement 
where  a  strike  or  other  economic  action 
would  result  In  the  disruption  of  essential 
health  care  services. 

Re^ectf  ully  yours. 

Prank.  E.  Pttzsimmons. 

General  President. 

Servici:  Employees  International 
Union. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  4.  1974. 

Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Javtts  :  During  the  hearings 
on  S.  794  you  expressed  concern  about  as- 
suring the  continuity  of  essential  patient 
services  In  the  event  of  a  labor  dispute  In- 
volving health  care  Institutions.  Our  organ- 
ization shares  this  concern,  and  for  that 
reason  we  support  S.  3203,  the  clean  bUl. 
recently  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I>ubUc  Welfare. 
The  10  day  notice,  extended  bargaming  pe- 
riod and  mandatory  mediation  required  by 
S  3203  should  operate  to  minimize  the  ne- 
cessity for  strike  action  involving  any  health 
care  institution. 

In  addition.  In  the  event  that  a  settlement 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  parties  through 
direct  collective  bargaining,  our  organiza- 
tion fully  endorses  the  use  of  voluntarr  arbi- 
tration as  a  technique  for  obtaining  peace- 
ful settlements  if  a  strike  would  result  in 
disrupting  essential  health  care  services  in 
the  community.  In  fact,  many  of  the  con- 
tracts that  have  already  been  negotiated 
with  hetJth  Institutions  contain  arbitration 
provision.  This  provision  obviously  was 
negotiated  voUmtarUy. 
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Naturtaiy,  I  am  extremely  ple*«ed  that  the 
Committee  has  acted  favorably  with  respect 
to  this  legislation.  We  sincerely,  believe  that 
prompt  enactment  of  S.  3303  will  lead 
to  less,  not  more,  tension  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations  In  the  health  care  Industry 
Sincerely, 

Geobge  Hardt, 
International  President 

LABcmnu'  IirraufATiONAL  Ukion 

or  NOBTH  Akkbica, 
WaahttiffUm,  D.C..  Apra  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javttb, 
Senate  Office  BuUatriff. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Jatitb  :  In  the  coutm  of  the  hear- 
ings on  proposed  legislation  to  bring  non- 
profit hoepltalB  under  the  Nation*!  Labor 
Relations  Act,  you  raised  the  question  of 
how  the  continuance  of  essential  patient 
services  could  best  be  assured  in  the  event 
of  a  strlks  or  lock-out  Involving  a  befilth 
care  Institution.  W«  fully  understand  your 
concern  regarding  this  question,  and  have 
ourselves  given  this  mattar  a  gisat  desJ  of 
thought.  W*  believe  that  the  positions  em- 
bodied in  S.  Saoa  will  greaUy  facm«a«s  settle- 
ments through  the  normal  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  addition,  tbe  bill  will 
make  available  time-tested  procedures  for 
determining  organizational  and  recognl- 
tlon&l  Issues  through  the  NLRA. 

In  those  eaass  where  a  peaoef\iI  asttlsmsnt 
cannot  be  achieved  tbrougb  coOsctlve  bar- 
gaining, wa  beUeve  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in 
the  use  oC  voluntary  arbitration  If  a  strike 
or  lock-out  would  result  In  the  disruption 
of  eassntlal  tisalth  oars  services.  We  further 
believe  that  Toluntary  arbitration  Is  far 
preferable  to  any  govertunentally  Imposed 
solution. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  reported 
out  8.  saos  and  are  very  hopeful  that  the  fuU 
Senate  wUl  soon  act  favorably  on  this  bill. 
We  strongly  believe  that  this  legislation  Is 
not  only  In  tbe  best  Interest  of  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals,  but  also  will  sarve  to 
reduce  rather  than  Increase  the  number  and 
Intensity  of  labor-management  disputes  In 
this  Industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PxTKs  Foeco, 
General  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  origi- 
nals of  these  letters  will  be  on  permanent 
file  with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
I»ublic  Welfare. 

I  should  like  very  briefly,  s^ce  there 
still  remains  a  few  minutes,  to  read  the 
pertinent  parts  of  these  letters.  First, 
from  President  Leon  Davis  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  Employees : 

It  has  been  our  policy  In  tbe  past.  It  Is 
our  present  policy  and  I  expect  that  It  will 
continue  In  the  future  that  In  such  event 
our  Union  will  favor  submitting  tbe  diluted 
Issues  to  voluntary  and  binding  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  resolving  the  Issues  In  dis- 
pute and  thus  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
such  a  strike  or  stoppage. 

Prom  President  Pltzslmmons  of  the 
Teamtsters: 

We  believe  that  the  special  provisions  em- 
bodied In  S.  aaoa  wUl  serve  to  minifnig^^  any 
possible  disruption  In  essential  services, 
furthermore.  In  those  instances  where  a 
settlement  cannot  be  reached  by  the  par- 
ties, we  believe  that  voluntary  arbitration 
would  be  an  appropriate  technique  to  achieve 
a  settlement  where  a  strike  or  other  econom- 
ic action  would  result  In  the  disruption  of 
essential  health  care  services. 

Prom  Oeorge  Hardy,  international 
president  of  the  Service  Employees  In- 
ternational Union:  i 


In  addition.  In  the  event  that  a  settlement 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  parties  through 
direct  collective  bargaining,  our  organization 
fully  endorses  the  use  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion as  a  technique  for  obtaining  peaceful 
settlements  if  a  strike  would  result  in  dis- 
rupting essential  health  care  services  in  the 
community. 

Finally,  from  Peter  Posco.  general 
preslxlent  of  the  Laborers  International 
Union  of  North  America: 

In  those  cases  where  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment cannot  be  achieved  through  collective 
bargaining,  we  believe  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
in  the  use  of  voluntary  arbitration  if  a  strike 
or  lock-out  would  result  in  the  disruption 
of  essential  health  care  services  We  further 
believe  that  voluntery  arbitration  Is  far  pref- 
erable to  any  governmentally  imposed  solu- 
tl«D. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quick  Question? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Are  those  four  labor 
organizations  all  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions that  deal  with  these  hospital 
workers? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  careful  not  to  say  all,  because  I 
am  always  very  careful  about  state- 
ments of  fact,  but  they  are  the  primary 
trade  unions  In  the  field. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Any  other  labor  organi- 
zations Involved  would  be  comparatively 
small? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly;  and  we  will  also 
add  for  the  Rkcobo,  if  we  may,  the 
name  of  any  other  labor  organization  or 
trade  union  that  we  know  of  In  the  field. 
But  these  are  the  four  principal 
organizations. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
that  Congress  can  always  act  very 
quickly.  I  think  we  have  shown  that.  I 
am  known  as  a  pro-labor  Senat<n',  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  that,  but  doing  my 
duty  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  have  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  unhappy  occasions  for 
me.  Joined  in  bringing  about  within  24 
or  48  hours  legislation  by  Congress,  when 
needed,  to  keep  an  essential  service  going, 
and  I  shall  do  so  again  if  need  be, 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration. 
Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  follows: 
However  strongly  one  may  feel  about 
the  need  to  preserve  the  public  interest 
from  the  effects  of  labor-manacement 
strikes  in  critical  areas  such  as  health 
care.  I  believe  Americans  generally 
would  agree  that  it  Is  far  preferable  to 
accomplish  this  objective  through  volun- 
tary means  rather  than  the  compulsion 
of  law.  I  think  that  a  new  spirit  has 
begun  to  permeate  the  American  labor 
movement  as  to  the  necessity,  in  the 
public  interest,  and  indeed  the  desira- 
bility from  labor's  point  of  view,  of  find- 
ing ways  of  avoiding  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects that  sometimes  fiow  from  strikes. 
The  steel  industry  agreement,  which 
made  headlines  2  weeks  ago,  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  example  of  this  change 
in  attitude. 

I  think  the  same  kind  of  spirit  is 
shown  In  the  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  four  union  presidents 
which  are  now  in  the  Record,  and  I 
think  It  would  be  more  In  the  interests  of 


labor,  management,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, which  depends  on  the  avtdlability 
of  health  care,  to  give  this  new  spirit 
an  opportunity  to  work  In  the  healtti 
care  Industry.  As  a  result  I  will  vote 
against  any  amendment  to  require  either 
compulsory  arbitration  or  additional 
cooling  off  periods  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  do  likewise. 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  will 
claim  that  such  a  course  Is  too  risky 
given  the  nature  of  the  problem:  the 
continuance  of  essential  hesJth  care.  I 
agree  that  there  are  certain  risks  in- 
volved in  depending  on  voluntary  action 
to  avoid  disruptions  in  essential  health 
care  services.  However,  it  Is  utterly  falla- 
cious to  assume  that  any  other  course 
would  not  also  involve  Bininn.r  risks.  Tht 
recent  tragic  hospital  strike  In  New  York 
this  past  fall  was  conducted  In  direct 
violation  of  a  Federal  coiut  order.  A  lot 
of  good  it  does  the  individual  patient  if 
some  union  leader  goes  to  Jail.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  stay  out  if  possible, 
or  efforts  should  be  made  to  achieve  their 
early  release. 

F\irther,  it  is  now  practically  common- 
place for  some  public  employees  to  vio- 
late Federal  or  State  laws  forbidding 
strikes  by  such  employees.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  condoning  any  illegal  strike:  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  given  the 
two  options,  we  are  taking  the  option 
that  there  ought  to  be  efforts  at  a  vol- 
untary settlement  first,  before  we  jut 
into  a  mandatory  situation  which  may 
be  self-defeating. 

Again  I  point  out  that  our  alacrity  in 
acting  legislatively  when  we  have  had 
to.  and  my  pledge  to  the  Soiate  to  con- 
tinue acting  as  I  have  before  to  fulfill 
the  public  responsibility  which  such  leg- 
islation directly  carries  with  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with 
the  tact  that  in  my  judgment  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  especially  with 
the  commitments,  expressed  by  respon- 
sible trade  union  leaders — will  bring 
more,  rather  than  less,  stability  to  labor 
management  relations  in  the  health  care 
Industry.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  measure. 
I  yield,  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roger  King 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  voting 
on  S.  3203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  S.  3203  and  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

This  legislation  culminates  over  2 
years  work  by  myself  and  my  staff  with 
other  members,  particularly  Senators 
Javtts  and  Crahstoh  and  representatives 
from  labor  sind  management. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
for  not  having  mentioned  him  specifi- 
cally, since  I  am  the  ranking  member 
and  he  is  one  of  the  minority  members, 
his  unusual  devotion  to  this  particular 
situation  and  his  outstanding  service  to 
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us  ail  in  working  it  out  with  the  imions 
and  management  and  causing  it  to  come 
to  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press especial  gratitude  to  him  and  his 
staff  aide,  Roger  King,  for  that. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  appreciate  greatly  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  is  an  excellent  8eiuit<H:. 
Without  his  support  and  the  support  of 
his  staff  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
make  the  progress  we  have  made. 

TX)  understand  the  origin  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3203  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  one  must  begin 
with  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935  covered  all  private  hospitals.  The 
only  case  r^Mrted  in  this  area  under  the 
Wagner  Act  is  Central  Di»pen$onf  and 
Emergencv  Hospital  44  NIi.R3.  933 
(1942).  Tliere,  the  building  service  and 
maintenance  workers  filed  a  petition  to 
conduct  an  election  among  certain  em- 
ployees at  the  Emergency  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  wished  to  be  represented  by 
the  union.  The  Labor  Board  agreed  to 
conduct  the  election,  and  said  the 
following  r 

The  hospital  contends  that  It  Is  a  charita- 
ble Instltutkm  but  neither  charitable  Institu- 
tion nor  their  employees  are  exempted  from 
operation  of  the  act  by  Its  terms,  although 
certain  other  employers  and  employees  are 
exempted.  If  Congress  did  not  Intend  to 
exempt  charltlse  from  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
an  exact  determination  of  the  hospital's 
status  In  this  respect  becomes  Immate- 
rial •  •  *  en^loyees,  hospitals,  like  em- 
ployers of  automobile  factories,  must  live 
upon  their  wages. 

The  hospital  appealed  this  Labor 
Board  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
court,  in  an  opinion  by  then  Judge  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  wrote: 

Respondent  (hospital)  argues  that  the 
spirit  or  policy  of  the  act  Is  such  that  we 
should  read  Into  It  an  exemption  of  chartte- 
ble  hospitals  •  •  •  We  are  unable  to  follow 
the  reasoning  •  •  •  We  cannot  understand 
what  considerations  of  public  policy  deprive 
hospital  employees  of  the  privilege  granted  to 
the  employees  of  other  Institutions  .  .  . 
(NLRB  V.  Central  JHap.  &  E.  Hasp..  145  r. 
2d  853  (1944),  cert  den.  86  S.Ct.  684). 

In  1947,  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
were  offered  to  the  Wagner  Act.  In  the 
House,  Representative  Htirtley  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  have  exempted 
from  the  Labor  Act  "institutions  that 
qualify  as  charities  under  our  tax  laws," 
that  is,  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  societies  for  the  care  of  the 
needy.  The  House  Labor  Committee  re- 
ported Representative  Hartley's  bill 
with  the  charitable  institution  exclusion. 
The  (mly  comment  coi  the  floor  of  the 
House  came  from  Representative  Klein 
who  spoke  in  opposition : 

Employer,  tat  tbe  first  time,  excludes 
charitable  and  educational  organlaatious. 
While  the  number  of  workers  thus  deprived 
of  any  participation  in  the  terms  of  their 
employment  may  not  be  large,  it  seems  ironi- 
cal that  organizations  devoted  to  the  social 
welfare  ahoiUd  be  exempted  from  bargaining 
with  their  own,  often  underpaid  employees. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  it  went 
to  the  Senate,  There  was  no  committee 
report  or  proposal  in  the  Senate  ccan- 
parable  to  the  charitable  Institution  ex- 


clusion in  the  House  bill.  However,  Sena- 
tor Tydlngs  offered  a  floor  amendment  to 
exclude  fr«n  the  term  "employer"  non- 
profit hosiptals.  Debate  was  brief.  Sena- 
tor Tydings  explained  that: 

This  amendment  Is  designed  merely  to  help 
a  great  number  of  hoerltals  which  are  having 
very  dlfllcult  times.  They  are  eleemosynary 
institutions,  no  profit  is  Involved  in  their  op- 
erations, and  I  tmderstand  from  the  hospital 
assocUUon  that  this  amendment  would  be 
very  helpful  In  their  efforts  to  serve  those 
who  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  bo^ltal 
service. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taf  t  then  explained 
that: 

The  committee  consldeared  this  amend- 
ment, but  did  uot  act  on  It,  because  we  felt 
it  was  unneceesar. .  The  committee  felt  that 
hospitals  were  not  engaged  In  Interstete 
commerce;  and  that  their  buslnesB  should 
not  be  so  construed.  We  felt  tt  would  open 
up  the  question  of  making  further  exemp- 
tions. That  is  why  the  committee  did  not  act 
upon  the  amendment  as  It  was  proposed. 

The  remainder  of  the  debate  was  very 
brief,  and  between  Senators  Taylor  and 
Tydings: 

Mr.  Tatm«.  Wliat  does  the  amendment  do? 
ttoes  it  prevent  hospital  employees,  par- 
ticularly nurses.  fr«n  organizing?  Is  that  the 
sense  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Ttdings.  It  simply  makes  a  hospital  not 
an  "employer"ln  the  commercial  sense  of  the 

Mr.  TAT1.0B.  Would  nurses  be  prevented 
from  organizing?  They  are  poorly  paid. 

Mr.  Ttdiwob.  I  dont  think  so***  They 
(the  hospitals)  should  not  have  to  come  to 
the  National  LabOT  BelaUons  Board***  A 
charitable  institution  Is  away  beyond  the 
scope  of  labor  management  relations  in  which 
profit  is  involved. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  These  may  not  be  profltmaklng 
institutions,  but  even  so  I  feel  that  simply 
because  an  Institution,  even  one  like  the 
Red  Cross,  Is  kept  up  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, the  professional  workers  being  employ- 
ees of  the  Red  Cross,  Shotdd  be  permitted 
a  decent  Uvtng  and  should  not  be  ham- 
strung in  their  efforts  to  obtain  It. 

Mr.  Ttotngs.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

The  bill  then  passed  the  Senate  with 
the  Tydings  amendment.  The  conference 
committee  accepted  the  Senate  version, 
which  is  now  i»rt  of  section  2(2)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — 

The  term  "employer"  .  .  .  sbaU  not  include 
any  corporation  or  association  operating  a 
ho^ltal.  If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual 

Because  of  the  exclusion  in  the  Act,  the 
Board  flrst  refused  to  asser*  Jurisdiction 
even  over  proprietary  hospitals  operated 
for  profit.  Flathush  General  Hospital. 
126  NX.JI.B.  44  (1960) .  In  1967,  the  Board 
reversed  Flatbush-  and  asserted  Juris- 
diction over  private  proprietary,  for 
profit,  hospitals  in  Bvtte  Medical  Prop- 
erties. 168  NlxUB.  266  (1967).  The 
Board  noted  that  hospitals  had  become 
a  multibinion  dollar  co(m)lex  and  as  such 
comprise  one  of  the  largest  Industries  In 
the  United  States.  Subsequoitly,  the 
Board  also  assumed  Jurisdiction  over 
other  types  of  health  care  facilities,  both 
proprietary  and  nonprofit,  such  as  nurs- 
ing homes  and  cUnics. 

An  effort  was  conmienced  in  the  92d 
Congress  to  repeal  the  exemption  in  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  the  act.  Legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressmsm 


Thokpsow  of  New  Jersey  and  Congress- 
man AsHBaooK  of  Ohio,  H.R.  11357,  to 
achieve  this  objective.  The  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  11357  (House  Report  92- 
1252)  and  it  was  approved  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  285  to  95  on  August  7,  1972. 

The  bill  then  was  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  had  scheduled 
only  a  half  day  of  hearings  on  this  issue, 
and  intended  to  report  the  blU  to  the 
Senate  and  obtain  prompt  floor  action. 

After  listening  to  the  brief  testimony 
presented  that  first  day,  I  asked  for 
another  day  of  hearings,  as  it  became 
very  apparent  to  me  that  there  were 
many  unanswered  questions  regarding 
the  possible  effects  of  such  a  proposal. 
Many  of  the  questions  I  raised  at  the 
second  day  of  hearings  were  not  an- 
swered and  due  to  the  late  date  in  the 
session,  the  committee  took  no  further 
action  on  the  House-passed  bill  during 
the  92d  Congress. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, Congressmen  Thoiipsow  and  Ash- 
brook  cosponsored  an  Identical  bill  in 
the  House,  HJl.  1236,  providing  for  a 
straight  extension  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  nonprofit  hospitals. 
Hearings  were  held  last  year  on  this  pro- 
posal and  it  currently  Is  awaiting  action 
along  with  other  proposals  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Ckjmmlttee. 

Legislation  that  would  provide  a  simi- 
lar extension  of  the  act  to  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, S.  794,  was  also  introduced  in  the 
Senate  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  by  Senators  (Cranston  and 
Javits. 

On  July  31  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
legislation,  8.  2292,  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  establish  protections  for 
the  continuity  of  patient  care.  While  I 
agreed  that  a  reasonable  procedure 
should  be  established  whereby  labor  dis- 
putes can  be  rationally  resolved  in  health 
care  institutions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  recognition  requests,  I  thought 
statutory  protections  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  patient  care.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  S.  2292  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
together  with  a  sectional  analysis  of  its 
major  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
S.  2292  and  the  sectional  analysis  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    22S2 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
1  of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"It  Is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  labor  dis- 
putes in  health  care  institutions  where  such 
disputes  interrupt  or  interfere  with  patient 
care". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase :  "ot  any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital, if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  individual.". 

(b)  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  Vs  amended 
by    Inserting   between    the    words   "time    to 
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time"  and  "or"  the  following:  "any  phyBlclan 
employed  by  a  health  care  Inatltiitlon". 

(c\  SectloQ  2(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  after  the  word  "organi- 
zation" to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  an  Individual  or 
organlzatlou  which  assists  or  participates  In 
a  violation  of  section  8(g)  of  this  Act  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  lose  Its  status  as  a 
labor  organization  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  employees  of  the  bealtb  care 
institution  or  Institutions  affected  by  such 
violation." 

(d)  Section  2(5>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
changing  the  period  after  the  word 
"work"  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "and  which  is  not  excluded  from  status 
as  a  representative  under  section  2(4) 
above". 

(e)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followLng  new 
subsection: 

"(14)  The  term  'healtH  care  Institution' 
shall  Include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hoe- 
pltal.  health  maintenance  organlKatlon, 
nursing  home,  extended  c«je  lacUty,  or 
other  Institution  devoted  to  the  care  of  sick 
or  aged  persons." 

Sec  3.  (a)  SecUon  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
ajnended  by  Inserting  between  the  words 
"subsection"  and  "shall"  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  the  following:  ",  or 
who  engages  In  any  strike  or  work  stop- 
page   In    violation   of   section    8(g).". 

(  b  I  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
addiug  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection. 

"(g)(1)  When  a  oollectlve-Bargalnlng 
agreement  Is  In  effect  between  a  b#alth  care 
Institution  and  a  labor  organization  which 
Is  the  bargmtnlng  representative  at  Its  atn- 
plovees.  the  agreement  shill  oontintie  In  full 
fiTce  and  effect,  without  recourse  tb  strikes. 
picketing,  or  lockouts,  except  as  «zpr«saly 
permitted  by  this  subeection  (g),  and  In 
fifgotlatlons  for  a  renewal  of  su^  agree- 
ment  the   following   procedure  sh^I   apply: 

"(A  I  The  agreement  shall  not  be  termi- 
nated or  modified  unless  the  part*  deainng 
such  termination  or  modification  setvsa  writ- 
ten noUce  of  the  proposed  termlft«ik>n  or 
modification  on  the  other  party  not  Jess  than 
ninety  days  prKr  to  tlie  expiration  date 
thereof,  or  not  less  than  ninety  <]^y«  prior 
to  the  proposed  effective  date  of  su^  termi- 
nation or  mivtlflcatlon.  whlcheveif  date  Is 
later 

•  I B I  After  service  of  the  nlnety-<aiy  notice 
of  propooed  termination  or  modification, 
the  party  serving  such  notlc*  shall  offer  to 
and  shall  meet  and  confer  with  t^e  other 
party  at  reasonable  times  In  an  "effort  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  sectfein  8(di. 
and  the  other  party  ahall  agree  to  and  shall 
meet  and  confer  at  reasonable  times  for  such 

pii-pos^ 

"(C'  No  later  th*n  slxtv  davs  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  ninety-day  notice  of  pro- 
pc«ed  termination  or  modlflcatlon.  the  party 
who  .>erv«l  such  notice  shall  notify  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conor latlon  Service  If  an 
a  refment  has  net  be^n  reached.  If  aald  party 
falls  t.^  notL'v  the  Service  within  the  time 
requ:red.  neither  the  agreement  nor  the 
ninety-day  notice  period  shall  expire  until 
slxtv  days  after  said  party  Pnally  notlles 
the  Servlf-e  as  required  Upon  rfCPlpt  of  such 
notice  the  Service  Ehall  forthwith  assign  a 
medlatrir  who  Fhall  promptly  arrange  meet- 
ings between  the  parties  and  serve  as  a 
mediator  with  respect  to  unresolved  Issues. 
The  parties  shall  meet  In  the  presence  of  the 
mediator  at  such  times  as  the  mediator  may 
d  ire<  t 

"  I D )  If  upon  exptraUon  of  the  ninetv-day 
ro-i'-'-  period  an  apreeme-it  has  «iot'been 
reached,  the  Director  of  the  8er«tce  shall 
upon  the  written  request  of  elthrr  party 
forthwith  Initiate  a  factnndlng  pnoceeding 
by  &erving  written  notice  on  both  parties  and 
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within  five  days  thereafter  shall  provide  the 
parties  with  a  lift  of  flre  persons  from  which 
list  the  parties  shall,  within  five  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  said  list,  each  alternately  strtke  cme 
name  until  only  one  name  remains.  The  per- 
son whose  name  remains  ahAll  serve  as  a  fact- 
finder in  connection  with  the  dispute.  The 
party  who  served  the  notice  of  contract  ter- 
mination or  modlficatlou  shaJl  be  the  Arst  to 
strike  a  name:  Provided,  That  the  parties 
may.  within  ten  days  after  the  Director  noti- 
fies the  piu-tlea  of  U»«  InlUatlou  of  the  fact- 
finding proceeUliig,  designate  the  factfinder 
by  any  oilier  means  mutually  agreeable  to 
both  parties.  If  the  parties  fall  to  designate 
a  factfinder  within  the  time  llmlU  herein 
prescribed,  the  Director  shall  appoint  the 
factfinder.  Within  suty  days  foUowlng  notice 
to  the  parties  of  the  lulUaUon  of  the  fact- 
finding proceeding,  the  factfinder  shall  hold 
hearings,  hear  testimony  and  argiunent,  and 
Issue  a  written  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Scnlcs  and  to  the  parties  setting  forth  his 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  Issues 
In  dispute  and  the  reasons  for  such  recom- 
mendation*. The  recommendation  of  the 
factfinder  shall  be  advisory  only  and  ahall 
not  be  binding  upon  either  party. 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  section  207(c)  of 
the  Labor -Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
shall  apply  to  the  factfinding  proceedings. 
The  costs  of  factfinding.  Including  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  tie  factfinder,  shall  be 
shared  equally  by  the  parties. 

"(F)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  Interest  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers'  orgaiilza- 
tlons  which  are  Involved  In  the  dispute  shall 
be  the  factfinder. 

"(O)  During  the  thirty-day  period  foUow- 
lng Issuance  of  the  factfinding  recommenda- 
Uona,  the  parties  ahall  meet  and  confer  at 
reasonable  times  In  an  effort  to  resolve  their 
dispute  or  to  agree  upon  a  procedure  for  a 
binding  resolution  thereof.  If  upon  expira- 
tion  of   said   thirty -day   period    the   parties 
have  not  resolved  their  dispute,  or  If  fact- 
flndlQg  Is  not  utlllBed  then  thirty  days  or 
more  foUowlng  expiration  of  the  ninety-day 
notice  period,  the  labor  organization  may 
serve  upon  the  employer  and  the  Service  a 
thirty-day    strike    notice,    or    the    employer 
may  serve  upon  the  labor  organization  and 
the  Service  a  thirty-day  lockout  notice.  In 
the  event  etlher  such  notice  Is  served,  the 
employer  shAll  submit  Its  offer  In  writing  to 
the  labor  organization  and  to  the  mediator 
The    Service    ahaU    tbareaXter    within    the 
thirty-day   notloe   period   conduct   a   secret 
ballot  vote  or  votes  among  the  employees 
In  the  bargaining  unit.  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Director  of  the  Service,  to  determine 
M)  whether  the  employees  In  the  bargaining 
unit  accept  or  reject  the  employer's  offer  and 
(II)    If  the  labor  organization  has  served  a 
thirty-day   strike   notice   and    the   members 
have  rejected  the  employer's  offer,  whether 
under  the  Internal  rules  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation a  strike  Is  authorized  by  the  bargain- 
ing unit.  The  Senlce  shall  certify  the  results 
of  the  vote  or  votes.  It  the  Service  certifies 
that  the  employees  In  the  unit  have  accepted 
the  employer's  final  offer,  the  labor  organi- 
zation and  the  employer  shall  execute  an 
agreement  on  that  basis.  If  the  Service  certi- 
fies that  the  employees  in  the  unit  have  au- 
thorized a  strike  under  the  Internal  rules  of 
the  labor  organization,  the  labrr  organiza- 
tion may  call  a  «trlke  and  engage  In  picket- 
ing upon  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  strike 
notice     If    a    thirty-day   lockout    notice    Is 
served,  the  employer  may  Initiate  a  lockout 
upon  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  lockout 
notice:   Provided,  That  the  party  Initiating 
the   work   stoppage   must   notify   the   other 
party  and  the  Service  in  writing  as  to  the 
time  the  work  stoppage  will  commence  and 
such  notice  must  be  given  at  least  ten  days 
before  that  time.  If  the  work  stoppage  does 


not  commence  at  the  stated  time,  the  thirty- 
day  strtke  or  lockout  notice  shall  be  voided 
as- of  that  time  and  there  shall  be  no  strike 
or  lockout  until  a  ftirther  thirty-day  strike 
or  lockout  notice  has  been  served,  unless  the 
parties  otherwise  mutuMly  agree  In  writing 
In  the  event  a  subsequent  thirty-day  strike 
lockout  notice  Is  served,  it  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  mediator  to  determine 
whether  an  additional  secret  ballot  vote  or 
votes  of  the  employees  shall  be  taken:  Pro- 
tided.  That  the  mediator  shall  have  the  au- 
thortty  to  require  a  secret  ballot  vote  or  votes 
of  the  employees  as  provided  herein  at  such 
time  or  times  after  any  thirty-day  strike  or 
lockout  notice  has  been  given  as  the  medi- 
ator reasonably  believes  is  In  the  Intexest 
of  settlement. 

"(2)  When  ft  health  care  Institution  and 
a  l»l)or  organleatlon  which  Is  the  bargain- 
ing representative  of  its  employees  ent»r  Into 
negotiations  for  an  Initial  ooUectlva  bar- 
gaining agreement,  such  negotiations  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  th«  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  8(g)(1),  with- 
out recourse  to  strikes,  picketing,  or  lock- 
outs, except  as  expressly  permitted  tbenln. 
For  such  purposes,  the  party  desiring  to  com- 
mence negotiations  may  serve  a  notice  com- 
mencing the  ninety-day  period  of  section 
8(g)(1)(A)  at  any  ttme  after  the  data  of 
certification  by  the  Board  or  voluntary  rec- 
ognition by  the  employer. 

"(3)  Except  as  expressly  permitted  by 
these  sections  8(g)  (1)  and  (2),  It  shall  be 
an  unfair  labor  practlcs  for  any  labor  organi- 
zation to  engage  or  parUclpata  In,  authorize 
or  sanction,  or  to  Induce  or  encourage  any 
Individual  to  engage  or  participate  In,  (i)  a 
strike  or  work  stoppage  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, or  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  against 
a  health  care  Institution,  or  (11)  any  picket- 
ing of  any  kind  for  any  purpose  of,  or  at  the 
premises  of,  a  health  care  Institution;  or  to 
threaten  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts  In 
this  section  8(g)  (3 >:  and  except  as  so  per- 
mitted m  section  8(g)  (1)  and  (2)  It  abaU 
be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  health  care 
Institution  to  engage  in  a  lockout:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section (g)  ahaU  prohibit  publicity  other 
than  picketing  for  the  purpose  of  truthfully 
advising  the  public  of  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
pute with  said  health  care  Institution  unless 
any  effect  of  such  publicity  Is  (1)  to  Induce 
any  employee  of  such  Institution  or  any 
other  Individual,  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment not  to  pick  up.  deliver,  or  trans- 
port goods,  or  not  to  enter  said  employer's 
premises,  or  not  to  perform  services,  or  (11) 
to  Induce  such  an  employee  or  Individual  to 
engage  In  a  strike  or  work  stoppage  of  anv 
kind  whatsoever  or  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever. 

"(4)  A  health  care  Institution  and  a  labor 
organization  which  Is  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative of  Its  employees  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  notice  reqtilre- 
ments  for  contract  termination  and  modifi- 
cation set  forth  In  section  8(d) ." 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary- in  section  9(b).  the  Board  shaU  not  de- 
cide that  any  unit  In  a  health  care  Institu- 
tion Is  appropriate  for  purposes  of  coUectlve 
barsralTilne  which  (ii  includes  professional 
employees  unless  all  of  the  professional  em- 
plo-.'ieeB  employed  by  !«uch  Institution  are  In- 
cluded therein;  or  (in  Includes  technical 
employees  (as  defined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board)  unless  aU  of  the  technical  em- 
p'o^ecs  employed  bv  such  Institution  are  In- 
cluded therein:  (im  Includes  clerical  em- 
ployees unless  all  of  the  clerical  employees 
employed  by  such  Iristltutlon  are  included 
thqreln;  or  (Iv)  Includes  service  and  maln- 
t<» nance  employees — which  shall  be  defined 
to  Include  all  employees  except   (A)   profes- 
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■lonal,  technical,  and  clerical  employees  and 
(B)  any  individual  employed  as  a  guard  to 
enforce  against  employees  and  other  peraons 
rules  to  protect  property  of  the  employer 
or  to  protect  the  safety  of  persons  on  the 
employer's  premises — unless  all  of  the  serv- 
ice and  maintenance  employees  employed  by 
such  Institution  are  Included  therein.  Man- 
agerial employees  and  others  customarily  ex- 
cluded by  the  Board  from  representation 
under  section  9  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  units  permitted  hereunder:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Board  shall  not  by  virtue  of 
this  section  9(f)  disturb  bargaining  units 
narrower  In  scope  which  were  In  existence 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection: 
Provided  further,  That  units  other  than 
those  set  forth  above  may  be  agreed  to  by 
the  employer  and  the  labor  organization." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  cases 
plven  priority  under  subsection  (ni ." 

(b)  Section  I0(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  and  adding  "or   (n)." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

■(n)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
•althln  the  meaning  of  section  8(g),  the 
preliminary  Investigation  of  such  charge 
shall  be  made  fwthwlth  and  given  priority 
over  all  other  cases  except  cases  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  office  where  It  Is  filed  or  to 
which  It  Is  referred.  Upon  filing  such  a 
charge,  the  charging  party  may  file  a  com- 
plaint in  any  court  In  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  for  appro- 
priate Injunctive  relief  pending  the  final  ad- 
judication of  such  matter.  Upwn  the  fiUng  of 
any  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  and  shall  grant  Injunctive 
relief  or  9,  temporary  restraining  order,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law: 
Provided,  That  no  temporary  restraining 
order  shall  be  Issued  without  notice  unless 
a  complaint  alleges  that  substantial  and  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  the  charging  party  or 
other  persons  will  be  unavoidable  and  the 
court  determines  there  Is  probable  cause 
to  believe,  based  upon  a  verified  complaint, 
there  Is  a  violation  of  section  8(g).  Upon 
filing  of  any  such  petition  the  court  shaU, 
before  Issuance  of  a  preliminary  Injunction, 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  any 
person  Involved  In  the  charge  and  such 
person,  including  the  charging  party,  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  by  coun- 
sel and  present  any  relevant  testimony: 
Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  a  court  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  jurisdiction  of  a  labor  organization 
(1)  In  the  judicial  district  In  which  such  or- 
ganization maintains  Its  principle  office,  or 
III)  In  any  judicial  district  in  which  Its 
duly  authorized  officers  or  agents  are  en- 
gaged In  promoting  or  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  employee  members.  The  service 
of  legal  process  upon  such  officer  or  agent 
shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor  orga- 
nization and  make  such  organization  a 
party  to  the  suit." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  I^abor 
Management  Relations  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  8(g)"  between  "8(b)(4)"  and 
"of". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(d)  Any  health  care  Institution,  labor 
organization  or  patient  or  other  occupant  of 
a  health  care  Institution  Injured,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  section 
8ig)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act 
(and.  In  the  event  of  death,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  estate  of  such  patient  or  other 
occupant)  may  sue  In  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  or  In  any  other  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  In  the  same  maa- 
ner  as  provided  In  section  303  (b).  In  such 


an  action,  the  court  may  award  actual  dam- 
ages and  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and.  In  the 
event  of  injury  to  health  or  death  of  a 
patient  or  occupant,  attorneys'  fees  In  a  rea- 
sc  n&ble  amcunt,  and  punitive  damages  in 
such  reasonable  amount  as  may  be  assessed 
by  the  trier  of  fact." 

S«CTION-BT-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  S.  2292 

The  Intent  of  this  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  to  accommodate 
the  right  of  the  public  to  health  care  with 
the  right  of  health  care  employees  to  engage 
In  collective  bargaining. 

STK-TTvan  OF  ptmposE 

The  amendment  to  Section  1  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elim- 
inate labor  disputes  In  health  care  institu- 
tions. 

DEFINrriONS 

The  amendment  to  Section  2(2)  eliminates 
the  exemption  for  not-for-profit  hospitals. 

Section  2(3)  removes  physicians  from  def- 
inition of  employee. 

Section  2(4)  provides  for  loss  of  status  as 
bargaining  representative  if  labor  organiza- 
tion engages  in  unlawful  strtke  or  picketing. 

Section  2(14)  is  new  and  defines  "health 
care  institution"  broadly  so  that  all  such 
Institutions  will  be  affected  by  the  same 
rules. 

BABCAININC    PROCEDUBE 

Section  8(g)  Is  a  new  provision  which  In 
subsection  ( 1 )  provides  Impasse  resolution 
procedure  for  health  care  Institutions  In  the 
event  of  an  lmp>asse  In  negotiations  for  a 
renewal  agreement.  Strikes,  picketing,  and 
lockouts  will  be  prohibited  until  the  im- 
passe procedure  has  been  exhausted. 

Subsection  (I)  (A)  requires  90-day  notice 
of  termination  of  the  agreement. 

Subsection  ( 1)  (B)  requires  good  faith  bar- 
gaining following  the  90-day  notice  pertod. 

Subsection  (1)(C)  requires  60-day  notice 
to  the  FMCS  prior  to  termination  of  the 
agreement.  Requires  mediation  by  Federal 
mediator  during  final  60  days  prior  to  termi- 
nation (imllke  NliRA  subeeo.  8(d),  which 
requires  notice  to  FMCS  but  does  not  require 
mediation ) . 

Subeectloa  (1)(D)  provides  for  advisory 
(nonblndlng)  fact  finding  at  request  of 
either  party. 

Subsection  (1)(E)  requires  an  additional 
30-day  cooUng-off  period  for  further  bar- 
gaining In  light  of  the  fact-finding  recom- 
mendations or  expiration  of  agreement.  If 
agreement  Is  not  reached  during  that  t>erlod. 
a  30-day  strike  notice  or  lockout  notice 
may  be  given.  If  a  strike  notice  Is  given,  a 
secret  ballot  strike  vote  wiU  be  conducted  by 
the  FMCS.  Provides  for  10-day  notice  before 
strike  cr  lockout  can  commence. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  same  tn^Muae  reso- 
lution procedure  In  the  event  of  an  In^aaee 
In  negotiations  for  an  Initial  agreement. 

tTNlAWrOI,    STRTKES.    PICKETING    AND    LOCKOT  TS 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  any  strike 
or  picketing  of  or  lockout  by  a  health  care 
InstltuHiHi  Is  an  uinflklr  labor  iMvctlce,  ex- 
cept In  the  Iii4>as8e  situation  diaeuaeed  above. 
Designed  to  prohibit  rscognltloD  Btrlkes  (not 
prohibited  by  NLEL&)  and  TCCognltlozua 
picketing  (Inadequately  regulated  by  MUIA 
Bubaec.  8<b)(7).  and  to  plug  loopholea  In 
secondary  boycott  and  other  provisions  of 
NLRA.  Frovlao  permits  handbnuzig  and  sim- 
ilar advertising  that  does  not  dJan^it  deliv- 
eries <H-  result  In  work  itoppeges. 
BAXOaZNINa  xriRTS 

Section  9(f)  Is  a  new  provision  designed  to 
minimum  bargaining  unit  fragmentation  and 
proliferation,  which  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  efficient  functioning  of  healtb  oare  Insti- 
tutions. Such  InstttutloDa  are  partknilaily 
vulnerable  to  the  preotioe  of  firaotkuwlMw 
the  work  ferce  Into  numerous  units,  and  the 
NliRB    has    already    sttown    a    daogerous 


tendency  In  this  direction.  This  section 
would  provide  for  not  more  than  four  broad 
bargaining  units  In  health  care  tnstltutVons 
(m  addition  to  security  guards,  who  must 
have  a  separate  unit  If  they  are  organized )  — 
(1)  professional  employees,  (3)  technical  em- 
ployees, (8)  clerical  employees,  and  (4)  serv- 
ice and  maintenance  employees.  Narrower 
units  would  be  permitted  by  agreement. 
These  four  categories  could  be  combined  Into 
fewer  units,  although  the  board  does  not 
combine  office  clertcala  with  other  employees 
If  either  party  objects  and  under  NLRA 
subsec.  9(b)  It  cannot  Include  professional 
employees  with  nonprofessionals  unless  the 
professionals  vote  for  such  inclusion. 

EXPEDITKD    RXUXF    POB    VIOLATIOMS 

The  amendment  to  Section  10  gives  unfslr 
labor  practice  charges  Involving  strikes  and 
picketing  at  health  care  Institutions  prlortty 
over  other  cases  In  NLRB  regional  offices. 

Section  10(n)  Is  a  new  provision  which  la 
patterned  generally  after  NLBA  subsec.  10 
( 1 ) ,  although  It  would  permit  a  health  care 
ln•^tltutlor!  to  seek  temporary  injunctive 
relief  In  Federal  court  to  prevent  an  unlaw- 
fvd  strike  or  picketing  while  the  board  In- 
vestigates and  processes  the  institution's 
unfair  labor  practice  charge.  Experience 
imder  10(1)  has  proved  that,  even  In  prlortty 
cases,  the  board  cannot  respond  swiftly 
enough  In  obtaining  temp<:»^U7  Injunctive 
relief  to  prevent  Irreparable  Injury. 

BZOKT    TO    BBtNO    CIV  11.    SUIT 

The  amendment  to  section  803  provides  a 
course  of  action  to  peraons  Injured  by  rea- 
son of  a  violation  of  the  new  section  8(g). 

Section  6(a)  provides  a  course  of  action 
for  prtvate  peraons  for  Injury  due  to  unlaw- 
ful strikes  or  lockouts. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
S.  2292  and  S.  794  on  Jul>-  31,  Augtist  1. 
and  October  4  of  last  year.  The  approach 
I  suggested  received  support  from  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Hospitals  and  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges. S.  2292  was  also  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Erlenborn.  H.R. 
10086;  Congressman  Sam  Youwc.  HJR. 
10296;  Congressman  William  Steiger. 
H.R.  10775;  Congressman  Esch,  HJl. 
11788;  and  Congressman  Latta,  H.R. 
12647. 

Following  the  Senate  hearings  in  Oc- 
tober, protracted  discussions  were  un- 
dertaken by  my  staff  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  parties  concerned  with  this 
legislation. 

In  February  of  this  year,  agreement 
was  reached.  I  introduced  legislation 
containing  the  statutory  provisions  of 
the  agreement,  in  S.  3088,  on  February  28 
of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  3088  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill. 
S.  3008.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase: 
"or  any  corporation  or  association  operat- 
ing a  hoepltal.  If  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings insures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection : 

"(14)    The  term  'health  care  Institution' 
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shall  Include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  cwganlKatlon, 
health  clinic,  nursing  home,  extandaid  care 
facility,  or  other  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  sick,  infirm,  or  aged  peraona.". 

(c;  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strlUng  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  "any  notice''  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  words  "shall  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing :  "or  who  engages  In  any  strike  within 
the  appropriate  period  sp>eciaed  In  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,". 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Whenever  the  collective 
bargaining  Involves  employees  of  a  health 
care  Institution,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion 8(d)    shall  be  modified  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  B{cl)  (1) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  period  of 
section  8(d)  (3)  shall  be  sixty  days;  and  the 
contract  period  of  eectlon  8(d)  (4)  shall  be 
ninety  days. 

•(B)  Where  the  bargaining  Is  for  an  Initial 
agreement  following  ceTtlflcatloo  or  recog- 
nition, at  least  thirty  days"  notice  of  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  shall  be  given  by  the 
labor  organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth 
In  section  8(d)  (3). 

"(C)  After  notice  Is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  under 
either  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence,  the 
Service  shall  promptly  communicate  with 
the  parties  and  use  its  best  etTorts,  by  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  agree- 
ment The  parties  aball  participate  fully  and 
promptly  in  such  meetings  as  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing   In   a   settlement    of   the   dispute.". 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Bubaeetlon : 

'(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaging 
In  any  picketing,  or  other  concerted  refusal 
to  work  at  any  health  care  Institution  ahaU. 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  such  action, 
notify  the  Institution  In  writing  and  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  of 
that  Intention,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
t>argalnlng  for  an  Initial  agreement  follow- 
ing certification  or  recognition  the  notice 
required  by  this  sentence  ahall  itot  be  given 
until  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
In  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
date  and  time  that  such  action  will  com- 
m«nce.  The  notice,  once  given,  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  written  agreement  of  l>oth  • 
parties  ". 

Mr.  TAFT.  S.  3088  was  derived  from 
8.  2292  and  contains  many  elements  from 
this  earlier  proposal.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  legislation,  S.  3203.  that  Is 
before  the  Senate  today. 

On  March  29  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Brennan  sent  a  letter  to  Senators 
Williams,  Javtts  and  myself  stating  ad- 
ministration support  for  8.  3088.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

US.  DEPAaxicxMT  or  LABoa, 

Omcx  or  THs  aararraaT. 
Wathington.  DC,  March  29,  1974. 
Hon.  HAaaxsoN  A.  Wojjlaks,  Jr., 
US.  Senate,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.  | 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javttb,  T 

UJS   Senate.  ' 

Wattttngton.  D.O. 
Hon.  BoBiXT  Tatt,  Jr.,  \ 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  SxKATou:  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  expreaa  our  support  for  tb* 


concepts  embodied  In  S.  3088,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Taft  "To  anoend  the  Na- 
tional tAbor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Its 
coverage  and  protection  to  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  working  closely 
with  Senator  Taft  and  his  staff  since  Un- 
der Secretary  Schubert's  August  2,  1973, 
testimony  on  this  matter  before  the  Labor 
Subcommittee.  Our  objective  has  been  to 
achieve  an  equitable  balance  among  the  le- 
gitimate Interests  of  all  of  the  parties  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  Important  public  Interests 
Involved.  We  believe  that  the  clean  bill  which 
Is  being  drafted  based  on  S.  3088  accom- 
plishes this  objective.  We  fxirther  under- 
stand that  this  compromise  legislation  pro- 
vides a  satisfactory  resolution  to  those  Is- 
sues which  have  been  of  concern  to  each 
of  you,  and  that  the  new  bill  has  your  full 
support 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Admin Istrntlon's  program 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  BaKrfNAN', 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  S.  3088  has  also  been  in- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Congressmen 
ASHBROOK  and  Thompson,  H.R.  13678, 
and  Is  expected  to  be  reported  favor- 
ably this  month  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  agreed  upon  provisions,  statutory 
and  report  language  (S.  3203  and  S. 
Rept.  93-766),  have  been  endorsed  by 
labor  and  management  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Service  Employees  International 
Union  of  the  APL-CIO,  the  Laborers' 
International  Union  of  North  America 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  many  State  hospital  as- 
sociations, and  as  I  stated,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  the  administration. 
I  am  (lulte  pleaasd  to  see  such  broad- 
based  support  for  the  compromise  and 
was  particularly  delighted  to  see  that 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Williams,  Jav- 

ITS.     C«ANSTON,      StATFORD,     PkLL,     KKN- 

NEDY.  Eagleton,  Hughxs.  and  Schwei- 
KEB  Joined  me  In  reiwrtlng  S.  3203  as 
an  original  bill. 

My  ba«ic  concerns  In  considering  this 
Issue  over  the  last  two  Congresses  have 
centered  In  the  following  areas  with  re- 
spect to  health-care  institutions: 

First,  recognition  strikes  and  picket- 
ing: 

Second,  the  potential  for  proliferation 
of  bargaining  units; 

Third,  bargaining  procedures;  and 

Fourth,  continuity  of  health  care  to  a 
community. 

As  an  author  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
3203,  I  believe  each  of  those  areas  has 
been  responded  to  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  my  intent  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  concerns. 

The  problems  of  recognition  ^rtkes 
and  picketing  were  stressed  \ft  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  Without  the  availa- 
bility of  an  election  procedure  as  con- 
tained In  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  parties  were  forced  to  resort  to  self- 
help  activities  with  adverse  effects  on 
the  continuity  of  patient  care.  In  a  great 
majority  of  casee.  no  mechanism  what- 
soever was  available  to  determine 
wlMfetaer  a  Isibor  organization  did  in  fact 
represent  the  majority  of  employees  of 
a  health-care  Institution.  With  the  re- 
peal of  the  exemption  In  section  2(2)  of 


the  act,  there  will  be  no  need  for  such 
disputes  to  occur  whatsoever.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  committee  take  this 
position  on  page   3   of  the   report  in 

stating: 

The  committee  was  also  impressed  with 
the  fact,  emphasized  by  many  witnesses,  that 
the  exemption  of  nonprofit  hospitals  from 
the  Act  had  resulted  in  numerous  Instances 
of  recognition  strikes  and  picketing.  Cover- 
age under  the  Act  should  completely  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  any  such  activity,  since  the 
procedures  of  the  Act  will  be  available  to 
resolve  organizational  and  recognition  dis- 
putes. 

This  statement,  taken  together  with 
the  report  language,  pertaining  to  rec- 
ognition picketing.  Is  quite  clear.  As 
stated  in  the  report  in  picketing  cases 
under  section  8(b)  (7)  (C)  of  the  act,  the 
Board  has  ruled  that  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  30  days  absent  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  violence  or  intim- 
idation. The  committee  report  states  on 
page  6 : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
picketing  of  a  health  care  Institution  would 
In  itself  constitute  an  unusual  circumstance 
Justifying  the  application  of  a  period  of  time 
less  than  30  days. 

I  can  think  of  no  Justifiable  reason  for 
recognition  picketing  of  a  health  care 
Institution  and  would  expect  the  Board 
to  permit  such  picketing  only  In  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances,  tmd  then 
only  for  a  period  of  time  substantially 
less  than  30  days. 

The  Issue  of  proliferation  of  bargain- 
ing units  in  health  care  institutions  has 
also  greatly  concerned  me  during  consid- 
eration of  legislation  in  this  area.  Hos- 
pitals and  other  types  of  health  care  in- 
stitutions are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
a  multiplicity  of  bargaining  units  due  to 
the  diversified  nature  of  the  medical 
services  provided  patients.  If  each 
professional  interest  and  Job  classl- 
flcation  is  permitted  to  form  a  separate 
bargaining  unit,  numerous  administra- 
tive and  labor  relations  problems  become 
involved  in  the  delivery  of  hesdth  care. 
The  provisions  of  S.  2292  placed  a  stat- 
utory limit  of  four  bargaining  units  in  a 
health  care  Institution.  While  this  pre- 
cise approach  was  not  adopted  by  the 
committee,  report  language  was  agreed 
upon  to  stress  the  necessity  to  the  Board 
to  reduce  and  limit  the  number  of  bar- 
gaining units  in  a  health  care  institu- 
tion. The  report  on  page  5  states : 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Board  to  preventing  proliferation  of  bargam- 
Ing  units  in  the  health  care  industry.  In  this 
connection,  the  Committee  notes  with  ap- 
proval the  recent  Bocotl  decisions  In  Four 
Seasons  Nvning  Center,  308  NXiRB  No.  50,  89 
LRRM  1098  (1974).  and  Woodland  Park  Hos- 
pital, 206  NLRB  No.  144,  84  LRRM  1076 
(1973),  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  broader 
units  enimclated  In  Extendicare  of  West 
Virginia.  303  NLBB  No.  170.  8S  LRRM  1942 
(1978). 

I  believe  this  Is  a  sound  approach  and 
a  constructive  compromise,  as  the  Board 
should  be  permitted  some  flexibility  In 
unit  determination  cases.  I  cannot  stress 
enough,  however,  the  Importance  of 
great  caution  being  exercised  by  the 
Board  In  reviewing  unit  cases  In  this 
area.  Unwarranted  unit  fragmentation 
leading  to  Jurisdictional  dlsinites  and 
work  stoppages  must  be  prevented. 
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The  admilhlstratlve  problems  from  a 
practical  operation  viewpoint  and  labor- 
relation  viewpoint  must  be  considered 
by  the  Board  on  this  Issue.  Health-care 
Institutions  must  not  be  permitted  to  go 
the  route  of  other  industries,  particularly 
the  construction  trades,  in  this  regard. 

In  analyzing  the  Issue  of  bargaining 
units,  the  Board  should  also  consider  the 
Issue  of  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Undue 
unit  proliferation  must  not  be  permitted 
to  create  wage  "leapfrogging"  and 
•  whipsawlng."  The  cost  of  medical  care 
in  this  country  has  already  skyrocketed, 
and  costs  must  be  maintained  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  to  permit  adequate  health 
care  for  Americans  from  all  economic 
sectors. 

The  committee,  in  recognizing  these 
issues  with  regard  to  bargaining  imit 
determination,  took  a  slgniflc8uit  step 
forward  In  establishing  the  factor  of 
public  interest  to  be  considered  by  the 
Board  in  unit  cases. 

Collective  bargaining  procedures  were 
also  a  significant  concern  I  have  ex- 
amined in  developing  legislation  in  this 
area.  A  great  deal  of  thought  was  given 
to  mandatory  bargaining,  mandatory 
arbitration,  binding  arbitration,  and 
other  alternative  procedures  for  col- 
lective bargaining  for  health  care  insti- 
tutions. While  the  basic  mechanism  out- 
lined in  the  NLRA  was  left  Intact  for 
health  care  institutions,  the  possibility 
of  future  implementation  of  a  form  of 
some  of  these  procedures  certadnly  was 
not  precluded,  if  labor  relation  problems 
develop  in  the  health  care  field.  The  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  witnesses 
from  States  where  no-strike  laws  for 
hospitals  were  In  effect,  but  was  not  con- 
vinced that  such  procedures  were  neces- 
sary or  wise.  The  experience  of  such 
State  laws,  particularly  in  New  York. 
has  not  been  positive.  In  rejecting  such 
approaches,  however,  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  accurate  to  state  that  the  procedures 
we  have  developed  here  9ie  necessarily 
applicable  for  employees  In  the  public 
sector,  as  the  crucial  question  of  mo- 
nopoly of  services  was  not  faced.  Further, 
I  was  Impressed  with  the  fsw:t  that  a 
great  number  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  health  care  sector 
have  no-strlke  clauses  and  would  strong- 
ly urge  the  continuation  of  such  clauses 
voluntarily,  as  would.  I  am  sure,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

The  specific  bargaining  procedures 
contained  In  S.  3203  were  taken  from  my 
original  proposal,  S.  2292,  which  I  intro- 
duced, and  relate  essentially  to  the  prior 
notification  provisions  In  section  8(D) 
of  the  act,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
section  8(G)  In  the  act  with  regard  to 
strike  or  picket  notice. 

Section  8(D)  Is  amended  by  modi- 
fying the  notice  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

First.  The  requlrwnent  for  notice  of 
termination  or  expiration  of  a  contract 
will  be  90  days: 

Second.  The  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  must  be  given  a  60- 
day  notice  of  such  termination  or  expira- 
tion: 

Third.  In  hiltial  contract  negotiatloDS, 
a  30-day  notice  to  FMCS  will  be  re- 
quired; and 


Fourth.  The  health  care  institution 
and  labor  organization  will  be  required  to 
participate  in  mediation  at  the  direction 
of  the  FMCS. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  and 
the  mandatory  mediation  provision 
through  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service — FMCS — all  of  the 
existing  prohibitions  of  8(D)  will  apply, 
Including  the  prohibition  on  strikes  or 
work  stoppages  during  such  periods. 

New  section  8(G)  of  the  act  requires 
that  a  labor  organization  give  a  10-day 
written  notice  to  the  health  care  in- 
stitution and  the  FMCS  before  engaging 
in  any  picketing,  strike  or  concerted 
refusal  to  work.  This  subsection  ap- 
plies not  only  to  bargaining  strikes  or 
pickets,  but  also,  as  stated  in  the  statute, 
to  "any  picket  or  strike."  As  examples, 
this  subsection  would  apply  to  recogni- 
tion strikes,  area  standard  strikes,  sec- 
ondary strikes,  jurisdictional  strikes, 
and  the  like.  I  also  would  point  out  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  notice  to  FMCS  is 
to  verify  the  notice  is  given  and  is  not 
intended  to  limit  the  notice  to  bargaining 
situations  or  necessarily  expand  the  cur- 
rent jurisdiction  of  the  Service. 

Clearly  employees  acting  without  a 
labor  organization  or  in  derogation  of  a 
representative  would  have  no  greater 
rights  or  fewer  obligations,  for  example, 
under  8(g)  than  those  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization. It  would  not  be  protected  ac- 
tivity for  employees  acting  without  a  la- 
bor organization  to  engage  in  a  work 
stoppage  or  picket  without  giving  the 
required  notice. 

Violation  of  this  provision  will  consti- 
tute an  independent  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice and  may  also  constitute  a  refusal  to 
b€irgain  under  8(b)  (3).  Violation  of  this 
subsection  may  sJso  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  other  sections  of  the  act 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  involved.  On  page  4  of  the  report 
referring  to  violation  of  the  subsection 
constituting  an  unfair  labor  practice  Is 
stated: 

Repeatedly  serving  such  10  day  notices 
upon  the  employer  is  to  be  construed  as 
constituting  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  bar- 
gain In  good  faith  by  the  labor  organization. 

This  subsection  was  taken  from  my 
proposals  for  a  10-day  strike  and  picket 
notice  In  S.  2292  and  as  stated  In  the  re- 
port can  only  be  su^iended  In  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  importance  of  priority  case  han- 
dling by  the  Board  can  also  not  be 
stressed  enough  with  regsird  to  bargain- 
ing procedures.  On  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
committee  report,  this  problem  Is  dis- 
cussed. On  page  7,  the  committee  states : 

Because  of  the  need  for  continuity  of  pa- 
tient care,  the  committee  expects  the  NLRB 
to  give  q;>eclal  attention  and  priority  to  aU 
chargas  of  employvr.  employee  and  labor  or- 
ganization unfair  labor  practices  Involvlitg 
health  care  institutions  consistent  with  tha 
existing  statutory  priority  requlremants  for 
partloular  clsiiw  <tf  cases.  Tbe  Oaneral 
Counsel  and  Oixalrman  are  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  necessary  to  provide  i4>propnate 
Investigatory  and  other  resouroes  naeded  to 
give  this  requisite  priority  to  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  Involving  health  care  Institu- 
tions. 


This  language  comes  from  my  pro- 
posals in  S.  2292  and  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  that  the  Board  give  such 
priority.  The  reason  that  the  statutory 
provisions  were  dropped  was  that  I  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  felt  in 
reexamining  the  act  that  priority  provi- 
sions were  present  in  the  act  and  that  the 
Board  would  act  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition in  health  care  cases.  I  can  think 
of  no  conceivable  reason  why  they  would 
not  when,  perhaps,  human  lives  maj-  be 
at  stake.  If  the  Board  does  not  act  con- 
sistent with  the  committee  r«>ort  lan- 
guage, I  am  certain  that  the  Congress 
will  take  the  necessary  remedial  action. 

My  last  major  area  of  concern  has 
been  the  general  question  of  continuity 
of  health  care  to  a  community.  This  con- 
cern obviously  is  related  to  the  bargain- 
ing procedures,  but  goes  beyond  that  to 
the  necessity  to  view  health-care  insti- 
tutions as  an  absolutely  crucial  element 
of  society.  Strikes  In  hospitals  ix>se  the 
threat  of  discontinuance  of  Institutional 
health  care,  including  emergency  medl- 
csd  services,  perhaps  to  an  entire  com- 
munity. This  threat  Is  to  life  itself  and 
requires  an  extremely  thoughtful  ap- 
proach by  all  parties.  A  proper  balance 
must  be  struck  between  the  very  legiti- 
mate rights  of  employees  to  organize  and 
to  bargain  for  wages  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  uninterrupted  health  care.  This 
pubUc  right  should  not  be  required 
to  wait  on  the  delays  which  are  Inci- 
dental to  the  processes  and  procedures  of 
an  unresponsive  administrative  legal 
system. 

The  Injunctive  relief  provisions  under 
section  208  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  cer- 
tainly are  avsiilable  and  should  be  used 
when  applicable. 

In  connection  with  this  area.  It  is  also 
Important  to  note  the  committee  report 
language  on  pages  5  and  6  relating  to 
the  ally  doctrine.  This  language  comes 
from  B.  2292  in  that  specific  statutory 
restrictions  were  placed  on  this  doctrine. 
In  further  analyzing  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, questions  arose  as  to  the  scope  and 
legal  standing  of  this  doctrine.  There- 
fore, it  was  agreed  to  insert  the  language 
in  the  report.  I  personally  have  serious 
questions  as  to  the  legal  validity  of  the 
entire  doctrine  smd  would  note  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  expressly  ac- 
cepted such  a  concept.  To  the  extent. 
however,  it  has  become  case  law  prece- 
dent in  Board  proceedings  and  In  the 
lower  courts,  it  is  limited  by  the  com- 
mittee report. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  hos- 
pitals are  not  feMstorles  or  retail  estab- 
lishments, and  patients  are  not  raw  ma- 
terial or  merchandise.  Hospitals  are  for 
human  beings  and  actions  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  must  take  this  fact  Into 
account. 

S.  3203,  while  a  compromise,  certainly 
responds  to  the  points  I  think  are  crucial 
in  this  area.  I  hope  Senators  will  support 
the  bill  and  permit  expeditious  floor 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  also 
that  there  are  pending  at  the  desk  and 
there  may  be  offered  from  time  to  time 
as  this  legislation  is  oxuldered  other 
amendments  dealing  with  other  facets 
and  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
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latlons  Act,  and  perhaps  other  actions  in 
the  labor-management  field.  I  shall  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  those  amendments 
as  they  are  offered,  not  on  their  merits 
because  they  may  or  may  not  be  without 
merit  and  I  may  have  even  sponsored 
some  of  the  provisions  In  the  amend- 
ments, but  the  proposal  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is  before  us  to  brln«  Into 
focus  a  very  vital  area  of  btbor-man- 
agement  relations  In  the  field  of  health 
care.  If  the  Senate  becomes  Involved  In 
other  changes  In  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  In  the  discussion  of  this  leg- 
islation, it  would  tend  to  delay  what  I 
think  Is  extremely  Important  legislation 
In  this  particular  field. 

I  would  be  glad  to  work  hi  suiy  way 
possible  with  other  Senators  to  get  early 
consideration  of  the  other  provisions 
that  are  set  out  in  amendments  that 
have  been  filed,  but  I  hope  that  those 
Members  who  have  Introduced  such 
amendments  and  intend  to  Introduce 
such  amendments  will  take  another  look 
at  the  need  for  some  positive  legislation 
in  this  field  and  recognize  the  long 
background  of  work  that  has  gone  into 
bringing  about  the  presentation  of  this 
measuie  on  the  floor  today.  It  should 
not  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  This  is  an 
Importsmt  measure  and  one  that  is 
needed  when  viewed  in  the  national  con- 
text. I  had  proposed  an  amendment  in 
committee  to  prevent  the  preemption  of 
the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospitals  Act 
by  S.  3023.  I  did  so  because  I  believe  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  the  best  hospital 
labor  relation.s  act  In  the  country.  It 
com'-s  about  first  by  enactment  of  the 
State  statute  in  1947,  which  was  substan- 
tially strengthened  by  subsequent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  clearly 
spelled  out  the  right  of  a  hospital  and 
its  employees.  Under  that  act  and  under 
that  statute  we  have  had  a  long  period  of 
very  healthy,  strike-free  labor-manage- 
ment relation.s.  Both  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Minnesota  Hospital  As.sociation  be- 
lieve that  our  law,  in  this  instance.  Is 
superior  to  the  operation  of  a  Federal 
law  which  would  supersede  the  existing 
State  law  upon  its  enactment. 

I  had  moved,  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  the 
Federal  law  should  not  supersede  the 
Minnesota  law,  but,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows,  that  amendment; was  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

I  see  no  point  In  pursuing:  it  on  the 
floor.  The  amendment  is  opposed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Conimlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  I  must  say 
I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  the  Min- 
nesota law,  which  I  think  Is  a  r«agniflcent 
meiisTire.  and  which  Is  so  warmly  sup- 
ported by  both  labor  and  the^  hospitals, 
should  be  the  victim,  unfortunately,  of 
this  bill.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  but 
I  do  so  with  this  great  reservation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Of  course,  there  is  now,  under  the 


National  Labor  Relations  Act.  a  provision 
In  which  there  may  be  a  ceding  of  juris- 
diction In  sections  10(a)  and  14(c)  of 
the  act.  This  section  wotild  be  available 
to  Mirmesota  under  the  act. 

I  think  it  Is  Important,  however,  to 
have  a  national  approach,  in  view  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  and  that  have 
varied  widely  through  the  country.  There 
may  be  a  very  positive  situation  In  the 
Senator's  own  State  which  does  not  in- 
dicate at  the  present  time  any  need  for 
a  national  law,  but  I  think  on  balance  a 
national  approach  Is  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert  Bohan  of  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Tom  Shroyer,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  and 
votes  on  8.3203. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  after  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Ervin)  offers  his  amendment,  the  pend- 
ing measure  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12920.  which  is  under 
a  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  strike  out  the  quotation  on 
lines  4,  6,  and  6,  before  the  period,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'or  any  cor- 
poration or  association  operating  a  hospital. 
If  that  hospital  Is  owned,  supported,  con- 
troUed,  or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation  or 
association.'  " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  has  a  motion  to  make,  but  I 
would  like  to  state,  very  briefly,  that  I 
think  the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar 
should  be  given  to  Caesar  and  the  things 
that  belong  to  God  should  be  left  to  God, 
unregulated  by  Caesar. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  at  the 
request  of  the  Adventist  Church,  which 
conducts  throughout  this  country  many 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  Injured,  and  they  feel  like  they  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  I  agree 
with  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
regulated  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  I  do  not  think  the  National 
L«bor  Relations  Board  has  any  ability  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Almighty,  and 
I  think  they  had  better  be  confined  to 
regulating  the  affairs  of  Caesar. 

This  amendment  is  to  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  the  effort  to  bring  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  matters  that  belong  to  God 
rather  than  to  Caesar. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  his  mo- 
tion, I  will  yield  temporarily. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  commimlcated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,   1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12920,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (HJl.  12920)  by  title,  as  foUows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  himself? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. I  hope  I  will  not  take  that  long. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
request  for  a  rolIcaU  on  final  passage, 
which  I  understand  will  occur  some- 
where around  1  or  1 :  15. 

So  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  occur  at  the  hour 
of  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does   the   Senator  ask   to  waive  rule 

xn?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $82,256,000  for 
the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Other  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  designed  to:  First,  au- 
thorize an  additional  appropriation  of  up 
to  $1  million  for  increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
tl\at  may  be  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1975;  second,  authorize  the  transfer  of 
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$315,000  from  any  sums  appropriated  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1975  to 
ACTION'S  readjustment  allowance  ac- 
count at  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury; third,  authorize  the  waiver  of  claims 
resulting  from  the  erroneous  pasmients 
of  readjustment  allowances  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  between  Msu-ch  1,  1961, 


and  February  28,  1973;  and,  fourth,  re- 
lieve disbursing  and  certifying  oflBcers  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  ACTION  from  lia- 
bility for  erroneous  payments  of  the  re- 
adjustment allowances  made  to  voltm- 
teers  between  March  1.  1961,  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 

PEACE  CORPS  PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 


showing  the  highlights  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
a  comparable  estimate  for  1974  and  the 
actual  figures  for  1973  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1973  1974  1975   Increase  or 

actual     estimate     estimate      decrease 


I    Funds  (oblifations  in  thousands): 
A.  Training: 

1.  Direct  trainini     .   

2.  Trainee  travel 

3.  Intern  programs  

4.  Pieinvitational  sta(in|. 


Subtotal 


jn.eOb  JlO.  095  $10,397  +J30Z 

555  569  581  +12 

866  316  500  +184 

1.067  661  523  -138 


+360 


1973 
actual 


1974  1975   Increase  or 

estimate     estimate      decrease 


77.  240       82,  256 


14.093    11.641    12.001 


B.  Volunteer  costs : 


1.  I  nternational  travel 

2.  Allowance 

3.  Other  volunteer  support 

4.  Dependent  support 

5.  Multilateral  volunteors 

6.  Readi  ustment  allowanc* 

7.  Read|ustmant  allowance  imbal- 

ance  


6,711 
12,748 
4.414 
800 
26 
6.907 


6,850 

13,969 

4,157 

803 

86 

7,238 


7.252 
14.788 

4,556 
743 
175 

7,539 

315 


+402 
+819 
+399 
-60 
+89 
+301 

+  315 


Subtotal . 


31.606       33,103       35,368        -2.679 


III. 


C.  Peace  Corps  program  support: 


Staff. 

Stale  Department  services 

Multilateral  grants 

Planning,  program  development 
and  evaluation . . 


16. 575        15, 251 

4. 144         4. 150 

345  100 


100 


267 


15.648 

4.150 

350 

850 


+397 

■+250 

+583 


Subtotal. 


21.164       19.758       20.998       -|-1, 230 


D.  Peace  Corps  share  of  agencywide  sup- 
port      J13.767      $12,728      J13, 889 

Total  fund 80,630 

II.  Volunteers  and  trainees: 

A.  Onboard  strengths  at  end  of  calendar 
year  (Dec.  31): 

1.  Latin  America 2.370         2.365 

2.  North  Africa,  Near  East,  Asia 

and  Pacific 2.584         2,695 

3.  Africa 2  308         2,380 

Total.. 

B.  End  strengths  at  end  of  program  year 

(June  30): 

1.  Trainee 

2,  Volunteer _ 

Total 

III.  Number  of  host  countries 

IV,  Average  cost  per  volunteer 10  964       10,015        10  417 


7.262 

7.440  .. 

1,387 
5,967 

1,172 
6,540 

1,06« 

6  728  . 

7,354 

7,712 

7,796  .  .   . 

65 

68 

69 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
authorization  request  represents  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $5  million  over 
the  fiscal  year  1974  request.  More  than 
half  of  this  amount  will  be  utilized  to 
support  a  modest  increase  of  100  trainees 
and  310  additional  volunteer  man-years. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  will  be 
allocated  as  follows:  First,  $2  million 
for  mandatory  cost  Increases;  second, 
$966  000  for  rental  and  related  services 
formerly  budgeted  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administraton;  third,  $260,000  for 
the  full  year  effect  of  the  government- 
wide  October  1973  Federal  pay  increase, 
higher  costs  of  telephone  and  postal 
service,  and  some  necessary  accounting 
improvements;  and  fourth,  $190,000  for 
the  restoration  of  multilateral  grants  to 
the  statutory  level  and  for  a  revision  of 
the  planning,  program  development  and 
evaluation  capabilities  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  sound  and  reasonable, 
and  that  It  ought  to  be  approved  by  the 
full  Senate.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2504  (c) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75"  and  •'•126"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •■$115"  and  "$190",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  6(1)  of  such  Act  (22  UB.C. 
2505  (1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$126" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$190". 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  additional  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
Such  amendments  are  to  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  specifically  provided  for  such 
purpose  m  appropriation  Acts. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  has  been 
offered  by  myself  and  Senators  Cranston, 

TxmNEY,  GOLDWATER,  HUMPHREY.  WIL- 
LIAMS, JAvns,  Randolph,  and  Nelson. 

In  1961,  Congress  passed,  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  law,  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  As  stated  in  the  opening  section  of 
the  act.  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was — 

To  promote  world  peace  and  friendship 
through  a  Peace  Corps,  which  shall  make 
available  to  Interested  countries  and  areas 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  quail- 
fled  for  service  abroad  and  willing  to  serve, 
under  conditions  of  hardship  If  necessary,  to 
help  the  peoples  of  such  countries  and  areas 
In  meeting  their  needs  for  trained  manpower, 
and  to  help  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  people  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  served  and  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  22  U.S.C.  2501. 

Men  and  women  who  become  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  not  paid  a  salary. 
Rather,  the  act  specifies  that,  during 
their  term  of  service  to  the  corps — 

They  shall  only  be  provided  with  such  liv- 
ing, travel,  and  leave  aUowanoea,  and  such 
houstng.     transportation,     supplies,     equip- 


ment, subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  and  to  Insure  their  health 
and  their  capacity  to  serve  effectlvelv.  22 
U.S,C.2504  (b). 

Because  of  the  absence  of  a  salary,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  is  faced  with 
serious  problems  when  he  or  she  ter- 
minates afiaiiation  with  the  corps.  After 
2  years  of  Peace  Corps  service,  the  volun  - 
teer  returns  to  the  United  States  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  a  job.  find- 
ing a  place  to  live,  sometimes  returning 
to  school,  and  readjusting  to  life  in  this 
country.  He  often  has  little  or  no  money 
with  which  to  accomplish  his  readjust- 
ment, because  he  has  not  received  a 
salary  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Thus,  the 
volvmteer  who  is.  according  to  the  act's 
declaration  of  purpose,  returning  from 
"conditions  of  hardship"  in  many  cases, 
is  forced  to  face  even  greater  hardships 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  provides  for  a  "readjustment 
allowance"  for  volunteers.  Uader  22 
U.S.C.  2504 fc),  volunteers  are  entitled  to 
receive  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  $75 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory'  service. 
Volimteers  who  have  one  or  more  minor 
children  at  the  time  of  entering  pre- 
enrollment  training  receive  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $125  per  month  for  one 
parent.  Supervisory  personnel,  called 
volimteer  leaders  by  the  act,  are  entitled 
to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  of 
$125  per  month  (22  U.S.C.  2505  a)  • .  The 
allowances  are  payable,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  on  the  return  of 
the  volunteer  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  readjustment  allowance — 
totaling  only  $900  per  year  for  volunteers 
and  only  $1,500  per  year  for  one  parent 
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of  a  minor  child  and  volunteer  Ifcaders — 
that  the  returning  volunteer  riust  use 
to  facilitate  his  return  to  .Aanerlcan 
society.  Not  only  Is  the  allowance 
pitifully  low.  it  is  also  subject  lo  social 
security  taxes,  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes,  subject  to  State  incoirie  taxes. 
Moreover,  It  does  not  accrue  Interest 
during  the  time  of  service.  In  short,  by 
the  time  the  volunteer  uses  his  allowance 
to  pay  life  and  accident  Insurance  pre- 
miums, educational  loan  payments,  or- 
ganization dues,  support  for  deipendents 
in  the  United  States,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  during  his  term  of  service,  little 
if  anything  is  left  to  ease  his  readjust- 
ment to  American  life. 

The  volunteer  returns  to  the  United 
States  in  need  of  a  job.  a  place  td  live,  and 
clothing.  Many  returning  volunteers  wish 
to  return  to  school  and  must  go  through 
the  lengthy  admissions  process.  The  vol- 
unteer does  not  receive  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  is 
not  entitled  to  veterans*  benefits.  At  the 
same  time  the  volunteer  is  experiencing 
a  period  of  economic  stress,  he  is  fre- 
quently undergoing  a  "cultural  shock" 
as  well.  The  readjustment  allowance — or 
what  is  left  of  it — is  of  little  help. 

In  1961,  the  allowance  was  set  at  $75 
per  month  on  the  basis  of  Congress  as- 
sessment of  the  needs  of  the  volunteer 
In  1961.  Commonsense  tells  us  that  the 
1961  level,  which  has  never  been 
changed,  is  InsufBcient  as  a  1974  level. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  the  establishment  of  the  $75 
level  readjustment  allowance,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  almost  52 
percent.  This  index  serves  as  a  useful 
guide  to  the  cost  of  living  in  this  Nation, 
and  it  is  this  index  to  which  we  should 
look  to  measure  the  needs  of  the  return- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  serves  his 
country  in  an  honorable  way.  In  addi- 
tion, the  volunteer  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. His  service  is  accomplished  in 
what  are  often  primitive  and  dlfiBcult 
living  conditions.  Yet  the  hardships  are 
accepted  without  complaint  by  the  vol- 
unteer. We  should  not.  we  must  eot,  sub- 
ject the  returning  volunteer  fo  addi- 
tional hardship. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  wMch  I  am 
oflfering  today  would  Increase  the  allow- 
ance for  volunteers  to  $115  p)er  month: 
for  volunteers  with  minor  children  to 
$190  per  month  for  one  parent;  and  for 
volunteer  leaders  to  $190  per  month.  This 
Increase  allows  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance to  reflect  the  increase  In  th^  cost  of 
living  since  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  graieful  for 
the  consideration  which  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  given  to  the  origi- 
nal bill.  S.  2814,  which  I  Introduced  deal- 
ing with  this  question. 

And  I  am  aware  of  and  con<|ur  with 
the  committee's  Intention  to  give  the 
agency  until  September  1  of  thlatyesu"  to 
study  the  readjustment  allowance  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  uaie  of  tliis 
money  by  returning  volunteers. 

To  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  amendment  which  I  am  of- 
fering provides  that  any  Increase  will 
not  take  effect  until  and  tmless  Congress 


appropriates  funds  specifically  for  that 
purpose  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  This  will  insure  the  integrity  of 
the  current  Peace  Corps  budget  and  pro- 
gram, insure  there  Is  no  cutback  In  the 
niunber  of  volunteers,  and  will  allow  the 
study  to  be  completed  and  submitted. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  this  bill  fMr.  Sparkman>.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  whose  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  entire 
ACTION  program  has  been  invaluable, 
for  his  help  with  this  effort. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  TUNNEY).  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRKY),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Williams),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Randolph)  for  their  cosponsorshlp 
of  this  amendment,  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  measure,  and  their  continued 
support  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CfiJlfomla. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fmrther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mon- 
dal«  and  others  add  tb«  following  new  sub- 
section : 

(d)  (1)  Section  106  (a)  (1)  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  VS.C. 
4955  (a)  (1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50"  and  "$75"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$75  "and  "$115  ",  respectively. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated In  addition  to  the  siima  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  601  of 
such  Act.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection.  Such 
amendments  are  to  be  effective  for  each 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  and  for  such 
amounta  aa  are  spaclfloaUy  provided  for 
such  purpose  In  such  appropriation  Acta. 
EQtrrrT  in  allowancxs  roa  pxacz  corps  and 

VlSTA  VOLUl 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mowdald 
In  his  unprlnted  amendment  to  provide  a 
50  percent  cost-of-living  Increase  in  the 
Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance  for 
volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders.  I  have 
long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Peace  Corps;  in  fact,  I  served  as  a  con- 
sultant program  evaluator  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  mid-sixties.  I  believe  the 
Peace  Corps  program  is  our  most  cost- 
effective  investment  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance area. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  I  serve  as  chair- 
man  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Domestic  Volunteer  programs- 
including  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica, called  VISTA— of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  under  which  agency  the  Peace 
Corps  program  was  placed  by  virtue  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  July  i 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  VISTA  program 
was  set  up  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  modeled  on  the  Peace  Corps 
legislation,  as  a  domestic  counterpart  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  This  program  of  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  today  has 
about  5.000  regular  and  university-based 
volunteers  fighting  poverty  throughout 
the  country. 

The  VISTA  stipend— the  counterpart 
to  the  $75-per-month  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer's readjustment  allowance — was 
set  at  $50  for  the  regular  VISTA  voltm- 
teer  and  $75  for  the  VISTA  volunteer 
leader.  These  amounts  were  set  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Peace  Corps  readjust- 
ment allowance  rates — $75  and  $125,  re- 
spectively—because of  a  belief  that  the 
VISTA  volunteer's  readjustment  prob- 
lems after  his  service  would  likely  be  less 
difficult  than  those  faced  by  his  counter- 
part Peace  Corps  volunteer,  for  two 
reasons : 

First.  The  VISTA  term  of  service  is 
only  1  year;  and 

Second.  Of  course,  geographically,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  has  been  totally 
removed  from  the  American  society  for 
2  full  years  and  has  lived  In  an  environ- 
ment, immersed  in  a  life  style  and  using 
language  very  different,  from  hJa  or  her 
own. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Mondale.  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  well  as  ACTION 
Agency  representatives  to  make  the 
amendment  and  the  one  I  will  offer  re- 
flects the  Agency's  position  to  complete 
a  study  by  September  1,  of  the  purpose, 
and  actual  use  by  former  volimteers,  of 
the  Peace  Corps  readjustment  allowance 
an"3  the  VISTA  stipend. 

I  believe  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
provide  equ'ty  for  VESTA  volunteers,  to 
provide  a  comparable  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  VISTA  stipend  in  the  same 
proportion  and  imder  the  same  circum- 
stances— that  is,  contingent  upon  subse- 
quent appropriations  for  this  purpose — 
as  our  amendment  proposes  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers'  allowances. 

Ttyoi,  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to 
the  dedc,  Brfr.  President,  would  accom- 
plish this  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  in  which  I  have  Joined 
with  Senator  Mondale  suid  others. 
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I  am  Joined  in  this  amendment  by 
Senator  Mondale  and  by  the  chairman. 
jjir.  Williams,  and  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Javits,  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  also 
serves  on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources.  We  are  also  joined 
by  a  longtime  champion  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  one  of  those  in  the  Congress 
most  influential  and  Instrumental  In 
forming  and  nurturing  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  who  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources.  I  am 
grateful  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  would 
Increase  the  present  monthly  VISTA 
stipend  of  $50  to  $75  for  volunteers  and 
from  $75  to  $115  for  volunteer  leaders — 
contingent  on  subsequent  specific  ap- 
propriations action.  Thus,  it  would  have 
no  programmatic  or  budgetary  impact 
on  the  VISTA  program  without  further 
legislative  action  by  Congress,  and  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
ACTION  Agency's  allowance  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  coordinating  my 
amendment  with  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  In  order  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  committee  jurisdici tonal 
Issue  in  the  House's  consideration  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Such  cooperation 
between  the  international  and  domestic 
volunteer  program  authorizing  commit- 
tees is  totajly  necessary  and  precedented. 
Last  year  in  my  bill.  S.  1148,  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973, 
now  Public  Law  93-113,  we  worked  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Comimittees  on  two  items  involving 
the  international  program  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency.  These  provisions  were  to 
establish  an  agencywlde  National  Advi- 
sory Council  to  replace  the  old  statutory 
Peace  Corps  Advisory  CovmcU  repealed 
by  Congress  in  1972;  and  to  establish 
an  Associate  Director  for  International 
Operations  in  the  agency,  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  domestic  operations  Associate 
Director. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
will  accept  my  amendment  to  his  and 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Sparkman  will  accept  a  con- 
solidated amendment. 

In  closing,  I  urge  the  floor  manager 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if 
our  amendment  is  adopted,  to  see  to  it 
that  either  the  whole  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  conference — so  that 
equal  treatment  will  be  insured  for  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  on  their 
allowances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  their 
cooperation  in  this  matter  and  congrat- 
ulate them  for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  to  his  amendment.  If  so, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  more  than  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  and  isupport  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  think  the  question  of  the  adjustment 
allowances  for  the  Peace  Corps  return- 
ees and  the  VISTA  volunteers  raised  by 
this  amendment  are  identical.  They 
should  be  handled  together.  I  modify 
my  amendment  su:cordingly  and  hope 
that  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment  as 

modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
plj-  want  to  say,  with  respect  to  these 
two  matters,  that  I  wish  we  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  and  detail 
them  during  the  hearings  or  In  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  know  the  objective  is  good, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Before  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  and  I  hope  It  will  be, 
I  should  like  to  make  this  one  point.  This 
effort  has  been  underway  for  2  years. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Peace  Corps  re- 
turnees adjustment  pay  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  13  years  ago.  So  it  is  a 
much  needed,  long  overdue,  complicated 
measure.  I  would  pray  for  extreme  unc- 
tion in  the  conference  and  hope  that  the 
floor  manager  will  exercise  his  usual  skUl 
and  vpill  prevail  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  a  number  of  other  commit- 
tees having  oversight  as  to  programs 
conducted  under  the  domestic  arm  of 
the  ACTION  Agency,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  Peace  Corps  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
without  amendment. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $82.2  million  to  finance  the 
operations  of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

As  noted,  under  that  authorization, 
the  Peace  Corps  would  have  increases 
of  $360,000  for  training.  $2,679,000  for 
volimteer  costs,  and  other  Increases  for 
a  total  of  $5,016,000  over  the  fiscal  year 
1974  aggregate  of  $77,240,000. 

As  noted  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  more  than  one-half  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  Peace  Corps  budget  will 
support  a  modest  Increase  of  100  trainees 
and  310  additional  man-years.  Presently, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  at  a  level  of  6.500 
volunteer  man-years,  and  the  agency 
hopes  to  be  at  the  level  of  6,800  man- 
years  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  following 
matters  referred  to  in  the  report  sis  the 
basis  for  my  support  of  this  bill : 

First,  as  noted  by  the  testimony  of 
Michael  P.  Balzano,  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  before  the  committee 
on  April  5,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  national  commitment  to 
voluntarism  exemplified  by  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

Second,  while  a  part  of  the  voluntar- 
ism conunitment,  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
tains its  own  special  identity  and  pur- 


pose, within  the  ACTION  Agency.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  to  Insure  this,  I  in- 
cluded in  S.  1148,  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Services  Act  of  1973.  the  ACTTION 
authorization  bill  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  1,  1973,  provisions  to  in- 
sure that  there  would  be  an  Associate 
Director  for  International  Operations  as 
well  as  an  Associate  Director  for  Domes- 
tic Operations,  so  that  the  two  efforts 
would  be  highlighted  and  on  a  parity 
with  each  other. 

Third,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Balzano  in  the 
testimony  to  which  I  referred : 

We  face  the  problems  of  what  we  feel  Is  a 
new  wave  of  Isolationism  that  may  be  poten- 
tially damaging  to  ourselves  In  terms  of  In- 
ternational relations. 

With  that  commendable  purpose  verj- 
much  in  mind,  it  Is  pleasing  to  note  the 
response  of  Mr.  Nicholas  W.  Craw.  As- 
sociate Director  for  International  Opera- 
tions for  ACmON,  to  questions  l^  my 
colleague.  Senator  Aiken,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  not  been  asked  to  leave  a 
country  since  1971  and  In  fact,  has  been 
invited  back  into  three  countries  that  it 
had  previously  been  asked  to  leave  In  the 
1960's.  It  Is  presently  operating  in  68 
countries.  As  Mr.  Craw  notes,  It  is  sm 
"alltime  record  high  for  the  Peace 
Corps." 

These  facts,  together  with  the  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  ACTION  Agency  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  partlcxilar 
country,  rather  than  to  impose  this  coun- 
try's concept  of  needs,  are  very  welcome 
Indeed. 

Finally,  I  note  the  efforts  by  the  AC- 
TION Agency  documented  in  the  report 
to  deal  with  previous  difficulties  in  terms 
of  management,  and  the  economies  that 
have  resulted  over  the  last  2  years  in 
terms  of  recruitment  and  program  costs 
arising    from    the    merger    under    one 

agency.  

It  is  my  hope  that  the  ACTION  Agency 
will  continue  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
personnel  between  the  domestic  and 
international  efforts,  so  as  to  have  the 
maximum  "intangible"  benefits  as  well 
as  the  more  tangible  results  of  the 
merger. 

Mr.  President,  as  noted  in  the  report 
on  page  3,  the  committee  did  not  add  to 
the  bill  any  provisions  for  increasing  the 
relocation  adjustment  allowance  but  in- 
dicated instead  that  ACTION  is  study- 
ing the  problem,  looking  toward  a  con- 
structive proposal  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  have  joined  with  Senators  Mondale 
and  Cranston,  and  others,  in  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  to  Increase 
the  current  allowances  from  $75  a  month 
to  $115  a  month  for  Individual  volimteers 
generally,  from  $125  a  month  to  $190  a 
month  for  volunteers  with  one  or  more 
minor  children,  and  from  $125  a  month 
to  $190  a  month  In  the  case  of  volimteer 
leaders. 

These  allowances,  which  would  be  ap- 
plied to  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volun- 
teers, are  in  each  case,  much  less  than 
those  originally  sought  by  Senator  Mon- 
dalk  In  8.  2814,  of  $125,  $250,  and  $250 
respectively. 

It  is  important  that  while  It  is  a 
"volunteer  pn«ram,"  that  the  allowances 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
which  has  been  Increasing  at  a  very  fast 
rate.  These  allowances,  vrtiich  are  de- 
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signed  to  enable  volunteers  to  readjust  to 
normal  life  after  services,  have  ^ot  been 
changed  since  1961.  i 

The  ACTION  Agency.  whicM  is  pre- 
paring a  definitive  cost  analysis  of  the 
amendment,  his  indicated  |eneraUy 
that  the  amendments  would  require  an- 
nua'lv  an  .p.jroprialion  cf  i^der  $4 
million.  [ 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
urge  that  the  committee  bill,  Jvith  the 
am3ndment  I  have  noted,  be  adopted. 

SENATOR  BANDOLPH  RCAFmMS  SUI^>ORT  FOR 
PEACE  COtPS — STRESSES  IMPORIilkNCE  OF 
CORPS'    13    YEARS    or    SERVICE  { 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  join  as  a  cosponsftr  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  increase  adjust- 
ment allowances  for  Peace  C^rps  and 
VISTA  volunteers.  It  is  a  needed  im- 
provement to  strengthen  our  Volunteer 
programs  and  I  hope  it  will  be  Accepted 

The  structure  of  the  Peace  C^rps  has 
changed  but  the  "reaching  out  oj  a  help- 
mg  hand  '  approach  remains  t^e  same. 
It  is  gratifying  to  recognize  the? millions 
of  people  and  the  countries  tjiat  have 
been  given  assistance  during  the:  13  years 
since  the  Peace  Corps'  incepticfi. 

As  an  active  cosponsor  of  th4  legisla- 
tion which  brought  the  Peace  C<i-ps  into 
bein^T,  I  have  followed  its  proglfcss  and 
accomplLshments.  I  recall  participating 
in  extensive  work  in  1961  on  thepriglnal 
measure.  { 

During  the  programs'  inftocy,  I 
stressed  mv  firm  belief  in  the  boncept 
of  the  Peace  Corps:  ) 

It  i8  evident  that  the  Corps  has  qelped  to 
restore,  in  many  underdeveloped  sMtlons  of 
the  world,  the  vision  of  America  m  a  na- 
tiou  committed  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
life  and  enhancement  of  opportunl^  for  all 
people 

There  have  been  hills  and  valleys  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Peace  Colps.  Its 
budget  has  now  doubled  But  tha  Peace 
Corps  and  its  philosophy  remaii.  It  is 
a  response  to  the  best  within  mlnkind. 
Dr.  Michael  P.  Balzano.  Jr..  Dire  :tor  of 
ACTION,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  sai(  : 

ihe  Idealism  of  the  Volunteer  Is  th  i  foun- 
dation on  which  Pe»ce  Corps  built  1:*  pro- 
gram and  continues  to  foster  intern  itlonal 
socdwUI  and  understanding.  While  ^e  are 
changing  some  of  our  method.«i  of  op«  ration 
re  are  not  changing  thl.'.  fundamen  al  ap- 
proach 


Our  Nation  is  knowTi  for  its  iolun- 
teerism  which  has  been  demonstrs  ted  in 
boQi  overseas  and  domestic  act  vlties. 
In  this  regard,  the  recruitment  )f  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  volunteers  fi  ir  do- 
mestic service  has  strengthened  our 
volunteer   programs   generally. 

I  support  H.R.  12920.  the  PeacdCorps 
Authorization  Act  with  the  pending 
amendment.  It  is  a  realistic  and  heces- 
sary  app  oach  to  sustain  a  vital  pr<  gram. 
This  measure  will  enable  the  Peace  Corps 
to  continue  to  bring  understi  nding 
among  peoples  and  hopefully  a  ba^is  for 
world  peace. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  am  familial  with 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  I*  hope 
that  we  shall  be  successful  In  conference. 
I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  wholly  In  ( ccord 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

xne     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECT'ON  FOR 
EMPOLYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  its  consideration,  until  the 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today,  of  S.  3203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill,  on  which  the  vote  will  occur 
at  1:30  p.m.  today,  the  Senate  again 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  3203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Mullen,  of 
Senator  Bordick's  staff,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  Is  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (3  3203)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relatlon.s  Act  to  extend  Its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr  ERVTN.  M-  Pr  sident.  this  amend- 
ment would  ac'd  a  p:t!V}';o  at  the  f^nd  of 
line  6  on  pi-.e  1  of  S  3203  reading  as 
follov.s: 

Provided,  houcier.  this  act  shall  iit  t  apply 
to  anv  corporation  or  association  operating 
a  hospital.  If  that  hospital  Is  ouned.  .sup- 
ported, controlled,  or  managed  by  a  par- 
ticular religion  or  by  a  particular  religious 
cjrporation  or  assix'latlon. 

When  thij  tV.I  w.  r  pending  befor.-  the 
commute:,  Ih-  S.ncnth  Day  Adventists. 
who  object  to  being  su'jjCcted  to  the  re*;- 
ulations  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  filed  a  fiiti  wirh  the  ccmmittee 
That  brief  mak^s  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  Problem 

The  Seventh  Day  AdventUts  operate  nu- 
merous non-profit  hospitals  In  nineteen 
states,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  '  Thp<w 
non-profit    hospitals    are    regarded    b'-    the 


'Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Florida, 
OeorgU,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine. 
MaryrUnd.  Maaaachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  UUh.  and  Washington,  D.C. 


Church  as  an  extension  of  the  conscience  of 
the  Church 

For  many  years,  and  at  present,  the  Church 
has  taught  and  Is  teaching  Its  members  not 
to  belong  to  or  contribute  support  to  a  labor 
organization,  and  has  based  this  teaching 
on  passages  In  the  Bible,  thereby  malclng  this 
teaching  part  of  the  religious  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

The  prospect  of  having  Its  non-profit  hospi- 
tals placed  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tl  in<5  Act,  as  Amended, =  poses  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Church  will  be  re- 
quired to  chocse  between  the  Church's  obli- 
gations to  God.  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
duty  to  obey  the  law,  on  the  other  hand  Is 
there  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  between  ire 
Church's  teachings  and  what  its  duties  and 
obligations  would  be  under  the  Act?  If  there 
l.s  .such  a  conflict,  how  does  this  come  a*3out? 

THE  ANSWER 

There  Is  no  way  the  Church  could  remain 
steadfast  in  Its  teachings  and  properly  dis- 
charge Its  duties  under  the  Act,  fjr  the 
rea.son.':  sf  t  forth  below  : 

THE  AESI.MPTION'; 

For  pi-rooses  of  the  discussion  below  It  Is 
assumed  that  a  union  has  reen  sx^c.^c-sfu] 
In  Its  organl7lng  drive  and  has  demonstrated 
Its  majcrlty  status  In  an  appropriate  unit  by 
hieans  of  an  election  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  (hereinafter 
called  the  Board). ^  It  is  as.sumed  that  the 
Board  has  Issued  Its  certification  that  the 
union  Is  the  majority  representative  In  a  unit 
appropriate  for  cnlUctlve  bargaining. 

THE  LEGAL  DITIES 

On  the  summed  fact,  the  Church  w,  uld 
be  required  to  (It  recognize  the  union  as  the 
exclusive  representative  of  the  employees  In 
regard  to  anything  pertaining  to  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  (2)  bargain  with 
the  union  In  good  faith.*  To  meet  Its  bar- 
gaining obligation  the  Church  would  :)e  re- 
quired to  enter  negotlatlon.s  with  a  sincere 
purpose  and  Intent  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 
It  would  not  be  allowed  to  "shadow  box  the 
imlon  to  a  draw".  Although  "hard  bargain- 
ing", as  such,  is  permissible,  the  Church 
would  be  required  to  have  a  sincere  Intent  to 
reach  an  agreement.  While  the  Act  provides 
that  the  obligation  to  bargain  does  not  entail 
the  granting  of  a  concession  or  the  making  of 
a  compromise,  both  the  Board  and  the  Courts 
will  look  to  all  the  surrounding  facts  and 
c'rcumstances  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  party  charged  with  a  refusal  to  bargain 
entered  negotiations  with  a  sincere  Intent  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement,  with  a  mind  not 
"hermetically  sealed"  against  discussion,  and 
with  no  Intent  to  reach  an  agreement  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  union's  ultimate  weapon  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  Is  a  strike.  There  are  two  broad 
clas8«e  of  strikes.  One  is  called  an  economic 
strike,  which  is  a  strike  over  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment.  The  other  Is  called  an  unfair 
labor  practice  strike,  which  Is  a  strlJce  caused 
or  prolonged  by  the  unfair  labor  practices  of 
an  employer  The  legal  and  economic  conse- 
quences to  an  employer  flowing  fro.-n  the 
typ«  of  strike  are  vastly  different,  as  will  be 
shown  below: 

If  the  Church  refused  recognition  after 
the  Board  bad  Issued  Its  certification,  and 
the  union  struck,  this  would  be  a  strike 
caused  by  the  unfair  labor  practice  of  the 
employer.  When  such  a  strike  occurs,  the 
employer  la  not  entitled  to  hire  permanent 
replacement*  for  the  strllcers,  and  all  strikers 


'  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act. 

'  An  election  conducted  by  the  Board  Is 
only  one  means  by  which  &  union  may  dem- 
onstrate a  majority  status.  It  may  be  done 
by  authorization  cards,  by  strike,  etc 

*  This  obllgKUon  Is  Imposed  by  Section 
8(a)  (5i  of  the  Act. 
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ji»Te  an  almoet  absolute  right  to  return  to 
their  Jobs,  even  though  such  return  means 
the  discharge  of  employees  hired  to  replace 
them  If  the  strikers  are  not  so  returned,  the 
emplover  becomes  liable  for  back  pay.  etc. 

If  the  union  strikes  over  economic  Issues, 
then,  and  In  that  event,  the  employer  has 
the  ripht  to  hire  permanent  replacements, 
and  strikers  are  entitled,  when  they  have 
been  permanently  replaced,  to  their  Jobs  only 
when  those  Jobs  again  t)ecome  open. 

THE  RECOCNTnON   PROBLEM 

At  the  outset,  the  Church  would  have  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  recognize  the  union. 
If  It  recognized  the  union,  it  would  have  to 
do  so  m  the  face  of  Its  religious  teachings 
that  Ita  members  should  not  belong  or  con- 
tribute support  to  a  laibor  organization. 

If  the  church  decided  not  to  recognize  the 
union,  then  its  only  legal  course  of  action 
would  be  to  cease  to  operate  the  hospital 
actuftUy  and  completely.  An  employer  may 
cease  to  do  business  for  any  reason,  but  the 
employer  must  really  and  actually  cease 
doiQg  business.  Tor  example,  an  employer 
may  not  merely  shift  orders  from  one  of  Its 
many  plants,  while  closing  down  the  plant 
which  has  been  unionized.  Similarly,  a  hos- 
pital could  not  merely  transfer  Its  patients, 
doctors,  nurses,  etc.,  from  one  hospital  to 
another  hospital  to  avoid  dealing  with  the 
union.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Church 
mlgbt  have  to  decide  not  to  operate  any 
non-profit  hospitals  at  aU,  provldUig  It  de- 
cided that  It  could  not  In  good  conscience 
recognize  or  deal  with  the  union. 

TRK  BaBCAIKINO  PROBLEM 

If  the  Church  should  decide  that  It  could 
recognize  the  union,  the  bargaining  obliga- 
tion Is  fraught  with  dlfflcultles.  For  example. 
in  those  states  which  do  not  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  the  Church  would  be  required  to 
bargain  about  a  union  security  agreement, 
which  Is  a  form  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership requiring  employees  to  Join  the 
union  after  thirty  days  of  employment  or 
lose  tbelr  Jobs.  While  the  Board  does  allow 
tliose  persona  having  religious  scruples 
against  unionism,  to  merely  pay  the  dues 
and  initiation  fees  without  actually  Joining 
the  union,  this  exception  still  runs  afoul  of 
the  Church's  teachings  that  Its  members 
should  not  contribute  support  to  a  labor 
organization. 

Should  the  union  file  a  charge  with  the 
Board  alleging  a  refusal  to  bargain,  and 
should  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
issue  a  complaint,  the  Church's  teachings 
about  labor  organizations  would  be  admis- 
sible evidence  bearing  on  the  Church's  state 
of  mind  or  attitude  In  the  bargaining  nego- 
tiations, and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  defend  against  a  charge  of  bad  faith  bar- 
gaining. The  General  Counsel  could  allege, 
and  in  all  probability  prove,  that  the 
Church's  mind  was  "hermetically  sealed"  on 
the  question  of  a  union  security  agreement. 
The  Church  would  be  faced  with  prolonged, 
protracted,  and  expensive  litigation,  in 
which,  in  aU  probability,  it  would  be 
unsuccessful. 

CONCLUSION 

It  IS  my  considered  opinion  that  If  the 
Church's     nonprofit     hospitals     ar«     placed 

under  the  Act.  the  Church  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  not  operating  any  hospitals 
»i  all  There  Is  no  way  of  reconciling  Its 
religious  teachings  with  what  its  obligations 
would  'oe  If  Its  hospitals  are  placed  under  the 
Act.' 

This  brief  was  prepared  by  Joseph  Al- 
ton Jenkins  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  counsel 
for  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church. 


■  For  ready  reference,  there  is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  "A"  a  list  of  states  In  which 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  maintain  hospital 
facilities,  and  pertinent  labor  law  provisions 
of  said  states. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
W.  Melvin  Adams,  the  director  of  the 
department  of  public  affairs  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  North  American  division, 
ge.ieral  conference  of  Seventh-day 
Adventlsts,  accompanied  by  Raymond  L. 
Pelton,  hospital  administration,  depwat- 
ment  of  health,  and  Irwin  J.  Remboldt, 
president,  Adventlsts  Pacific  Health  Care 
Corp.,  Glendale,  Calif.,  a  statement  of- 
fered before  the  committee  by  the  Ad- 
ventlsts Church  in  opposition  to  inclu- 
sion of  nonprofit  hospitals  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  W.  Melvin  Adams,  Director, 

Department  or   Public   Aitairs  and  Re- 

LICIOTTS  LIBERTT,  NoRTH  AMERICAN  DIVISION, 

General  Conference  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists,  Acompanied  bt  Ratmond  L.  Pel- 
ton,  Hospital  Administration,  Depart- 
ment or  Health,  and  Irwin  J.  Bemboldt, 
President,  Adventists  PACinc  Health 
Care  Corp.,  Glendalx,  Calxf.,  a  Panel 

Mr.  Adams.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cranston.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  have  to  leave  at  10  to  12. 1  hope  to  complete 
your  testimony  and  'that  of  one  more  wit- 
ness by  that  time.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  do 
It  later  today,  or  another  day. 

Mr.  Adams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
name  is  Melvin  Adams,  and  to  my  right  Is 
Mr.  Ray  Pelton,  Hospital  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventlsts.  Fur- 
ther to  my  right  Is  T.  O.  Moore,  administra- 
tor of  a  hospital  In  Stoneham,  Mass.  To  my 
left  Is  Mr.  Irwin  Remboldt,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Health  Care  Corp.,  Glendale,  Calif., 
2,100  beds  and  representing  about  12  hospi- 
tals. 

Further  to  my  left  Is  Mr.  Donald  Welch, 
president.  Southern  Adventist  Health  and 
Hospital  System  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  again 
representing  a  number  of  hospitals  and  1.500 
beds.  I  am  a  clergyman,  dlrectCM-  of  Public 
and  Religious  Liberty  of  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church  of  North  America. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  more  than  3.740  Seventh - 
day  Adventist  congregations  located  In  the 
United  States.  This  testimony  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  offlcers  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Seventh-day  Adventlsts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  read  the  entire 
testimony.  I  would  like  to  have  it  made  part 
of  the  record. 

Senator  Cranston.  Tour  entire  statement 
will  be  entered  in  the  record  following  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  like  to  summarize  and 
leave  the  testimony  as  part  of  the  record.  We 
are  not  Intending  to  cover  some  of  the  points 
that  have  already  been  covered,  such  as  the 
cost,  the  need  of  continued  patient  care,  the 
possibility  of  work  stoppages,  the  Impasse 
bargaining,  the  fragmentation,  the  differ- 
ences between  profit  and  nonprofit  hospitals, 
wages,  turnover. 

You  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  on  that, 
and  you  have  bad  It  on  both  sides  and  you 
have  had  ample.  I  think,  on  that. 

We  want  to  bring  to  you  a  problem  which 
has  not  been  touched,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, and  Is  possibly  very  unique,  and  in 
all  probably  refers  to  only  a  very  few  Indi- 
viduals, or  Individual  hospitals. 

I  think  1  can  bring  It  to  you  by  reading 
one  paragraph  from  a  statement  which  Is 
the  position  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church  In  regard  to  their  relationship  to 
lal>or  vinlons  and  their  support  of  labor 
unions. 

This   statement    was   taken   last    year    at 


the  annual  council  of  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist Church,  and  it  Is  as  follows:  "The 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  hereby  re- 
affirms Its  historical  position  that  Its  mem- 
bers should  not  Join  or  financially  support 
labor  unions  or  similar  organizations." 

Now  we  won't  need  to  go  into  the  his- 
torical part  of  that.  It  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Now,  we  add  to  that  fact  that  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  operates  46 
hospitals  m  the  United  States  These  46 
hospitals  constitute  Just  a  little  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  bed  capacity  of  the  United 
States. 

When  you  realize  that  this  church  with  Its 
religious  teaching,  that  they  cannot,  be- 
cause of  these  convictions,  either  Join  or 
support  a  labor  union,  and  they  operate  46 
hospitals  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  con- 
science of  the  church,  you  can  see  that  we 
come  into  a  problem,  especially  as  this  com- 
mittee Is  dealing  with  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  these  hospitals,  which  are  nonprofit. 
which  the  church  operates. 

TTie  thousands  of  hospitals  across  the 
country  that  have  been  talked  about  during 
these  3  days  of  hearings  have  one  point  in 
common,  and  that  is  patient  c&re. 

A  number  of  these  hospitals  have  an  addi- 
tional point  In  common,  and  that  is  they 
are  either  church  operated  or  church  owned 
Now  we  can't  speak  for  our  friends,  the 
Catholics,  who  operate  a  numtwr  of  hospi- 
tals, nor  the  Baptists,  nor  the  Methodists,  or 
others,  but  Seventh-day  Adventlsts  have  a 
very  unique  philosophy  for  the  reason  of 
operating  their  hospitals. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  lift  a  couple  of  excerpts 
from  the  full  testimony  which  you  have  be- 
fore you.  I  am  thinking  of  a  church  action 
which  was  taken  in  1969,  and  these  words 
referring  to  the  Adventist  acute  care  hos- 
pital. 

"Among  the  various  evangelizing  agencies 
of  the  church,  these  institutions  can  be  most 
effective,"  and  I  read  a  little  further  on 
down.  "The  medical  ministry  Is  to  become 
a  door  to  eternal  life  by  pouring  love  into 
the  hearts  of  people  when  the  door  of  the 
heart  Is  widest  open.  This  frequently  Is  In 
time  of  Illness." 

Without  reading  other  statements  I  think 
It  Is  evident  that  the  hospital  operated  by 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Chtirch  Is  an 
evangelistic  part  of  the  church's  activities. 
It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  church. 

We  have  many  outreaches  to  the  public. 
The  hospital  Is  one  of  them.  We  have  radio 
and  TV  ministry:  we  have  public  revivals, 
the  printed  page,  personal  testimony,  inner 
city  activities,  and  so  on,  and  all  of  these  are 
an  outreach  of  the  chtirch. 

Each  one  of  them  reflects  the  conscience 
of  the  church.  Now  let  me  be  more  specific 
Seventh -day  Adventist  hospitals  reflect 
Seventh-day  Adventist  teaching,  and  one  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church  is  that  Its  members  should  not  join 
or  support  a  labor  union. 

Let  me  compare  It  vrtth  another  situation 
which  Congress  dealt  with  Just  recently. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hospitals  reflect  Roman 
Catholic  teaching.  In  particular  they  reflect 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  savs  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should 
not  submit  to  either  an  abortion  or  steril- 
ization. Now  historically,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  taught  Its  memtters  that 
they  should  not  submit  to  these  medical 
procedures,  and  this  teaching  has  been  re- 
flected In  their  hospitals,  because  the  hos- 
pitals of  a  church  is  an  extension  of  the 
conscience  of  that  church  Consequently 
Roman  Catholic  hospitals  find  themselves 
In  violation  of  their  religious  convictions  if 
they  are  forced  by  laws  or  courts  or  other- 
wise to  perform  that  which  their  church 
teaches  they  should  not  be  Involved  In 

When  the  courts  brought  the  Roman 
Catholic  hospital  into  confrontation  with 
their   religious   convictions   on    this   matter 
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of  abortion  and  sterilization,  i  Congress 
stepped  In,  and  they  passed  an  |U:t  which 
you,  I  am  sure,  will  recall.  It  le  cidled  today 
Public  Law  es-48,  but  It  waa  beaer  known 
as  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act.   .; 

This  act  haa  attached  to  It  an  Exemption 
which  exempts  an  individual  Catholic  from 
having  to  perform  that  which  U  %»lnst  bis 
convictions,  abortion  or  BterUlEatStm.  *M  it 
also  went  on  and  said  that  thf  hoapital, 
which  U  an  extension  of  the  church,  should 
not  be  required  to  perform  that  Irhlch  the 
church  teachea  against. 

Now,  this  lays  the  basis  for  wl^at  we  are 
t4ilfclng  about  this  morning.  S^entb-day 
Adventlsts  approved  of  this  actton  which 
Congress  took  protecting  the  religious  con- 
victions of  Roman  Catholics.  The^ahould  be 
protected.  CathoUc  members  fbould  b« 
protected.  Catholic  hospitals  sho^d  be  pro- 
tected, mad  It  is  in  this  same  manner,  Mr. 
Cbalrm*n,  that  the  Seventh-day  ^dventtsts 
Church  requests  this  suboommlttoe  to  give 
serious  conslderatioQ  to  the  8«renth-<lay 
Adventlats  religious  conviction*  «i  they  are 
expressed  In  the  Seventh-day  ^dventuts 
hoepltala.  We  have  two  recommeqdatlona  to 
give,  and  if  you  happen  to  baveia  copy  of 
the  testimony  before  you  there,  I  call  your 
attenuon  to  page  11,  which  i»;  the  flrst 
recommendation.  | 

We  recommend  that  In  revlsla|  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  line  3  on  page 
11.  be  amended  by  strlUng  out  tte  phrase 
■  or  any  corporation  or  association  l»>eratlna 
a  hospital."  j 

I  think  this  Is  In  the  spirit  of  frbat  you 
and  Senator  Javlts  have  Introducecy  In  order 
to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  a  Braiu  group, 
we  suggest  the  following  words  J  be  sub- 
stituted: 

"Or  any  corporation  or  assoclatl 
Ing  a  hoepltal  if  said  corporation 
tlon  oppose*   unionization    becau 
torlcally  held  religious  teachings 

This    would    preserve    the    Inten,.  „    „. 

the  House  and  the  Senate  bill  In  fshanglng 
this  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  removing  most 
of  the  nonprofit  hospitals  from  titt  exemo- 
tlon.  T  *^ 

It  would  turn  around  and  carve  out  a 
unique  exception  for  the  bo«pltal4who  are 
operated  by  churches  that  would  flAd  them- 
selves uniquely  embejrassed  and  p3t  to  very 
difficult  circumstances  under  this larrange- 
ment.  I 

Now  that  Is  recommendation  No  H  Recom- 
mendation No  3  la  found  on  pagfl  12.  and 
this  deals  with   the  individual.        1 

After  line  8,  insert  the  foUowlng;|  "An  In- 
dividual employee  of  a  nonprofltj  ho«plUl 
who  Is  a  member  of  and  adheres  lo  tenets 
or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  rellglfn.  body, 
or  sect  which  has  historically  held  Conscien- 
tious objections  to  Joining  or  flnancfklly  sup- 
porting labor  organizations  or  ot^er  asso- 
ciations of  employees  shall  not  be  (required 
to  Join,  pay  dues,  fees,  or  other  iaymente 
under  any  agreement  involving  un»n  secu- 
rity, including,  but  not  limited  to.^1  union 
or  agency  agreements  In  lieu  of  sAh  dues, 
fees,  or  fair-share  payments  reqalred  of 
such  employee,  the  employee  shall  kontrlb- 
ute  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  suchjdues  or 
fees  to  a  tionrellglous.  nonunion  cmarltable 
organization  exempt  from  taxatloi^  under 
section  601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  employee  shall  furnish  ipa  Ubor 
organization  written  proof  that  this  has 
been  done.  For  purposes  of  this  ptt-agraph, 
the  term  'nonprofit  hospital'  metu^  a  hos- 
pital of  which  no  part  of  the  nettearnlngs 
Inuree  to  any  private  member,  shaleholder. 
or  Individual  "  j 

Now  tbere  Is  a  lot  of  precedent  jfor  this. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  kre  pre- 
dominantly labor  governments,  exeapt  peo- 
ple who  have  these  religious  co»rtctions 
under  a  similar  slttiation.  j 

Washington  and  Oregon,  right  her  In  our 
own  United  States,  have  enacted  law  i  which 


operat- 
assocla- 

of  hlR- 
tenets." 
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also   exempt    people    with   these    particular 
religious  convictions. 

The  postal  reform  law  here  In  Congress, 
1970.  wrote  into  Its  wording  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Identical  words  ex- 
empting people  who  have  these  religious 
convictions  because  they  forbid  them  from 
either  Joining  or  supporting  a  labor  orga- 
nisation. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  a  very  definite  reaction 
to  these  religloiis  convictions  of  these  people, 
and  It  Is  a  wholesome  one.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1865,  they  very  definltelv  said  in  their 
public  policy  that  It  Is  the  pollcv  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  genuine  religious 
convictions. 

That  is  the  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They 
hav«  urged  their  locals  and  have  urged  their 
Internationals  to  follow  this.  Unfortunately, 
as  has  been  testified  here,  locals  and  inter- 
nationals are  autonomous,  and  so  all  this 
amounts  to.  really,  Is  a  recommendation. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  introduce  It  here 
to  become  a  part  of  public  law. 

This  matter  of  the  Institutions  and  the 
matter  of  public  law  has  been  given  strong 
snpport  in  the  Congress.  Senator  Church 
talktng  about  people  with  religious  convic- 
tions said,  "T  do  not  think  the  Congress  in- 
tends that  Federal  moneys  should  be  used  as 
a  level  to  force  religious  hospitals  or  Catho- 
lic doctors  to  perform  operations  that  are 
contrary  to  their  moral  convictions  or  reli- 
gious beliefs." 

That  la  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Senator  Kennedy  In  the  debate,  a  member  of 
this  committee,  went  on  record  in  the  same 
way.  In  fact,  the  Congreeslonal  Record  Is 
filled  on  the  days  that  this  was  debated  In 
the  Senate  with  Senator  after  Senator  com- 
ing forward  Indicating  that  they  did  not  feel 
that  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
violate  the  religious  convictions  of  either  an 
individual  or  the  church  hospital 

It  la  In  that  same  aplrlt.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  we  request  this  committee  to  build  a 
sidetrack— shall  we  caU  It  that'  To  avoid 
what  would  be  a  serious  Imoasse  for  churches 
and  the  NLRB  If  the  church  hoenltals  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts  were  placed  under 
this  particular  arrangement. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  I  have  before  me  here  a 
legal  opinion  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
church  by  a  prominent  attomev.  Joseph 
Jenkins,  who  at  one  time  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 
[The  legal  opinion  for  Seventh-dsv  Adven- 
tlsts follows :  I 

Mr.  AiMMS.  It  win  give  you  an  example  of 
wh*t  would  happen,  and  this  wlU  close  our 
testimony,  let's  assume  for  the  moment  that 
8.  7»4  were  enacted  Into  law.  Its  nurposes 
being  to  bring  nonprofit  hospitals  within  the 
Taft-Hartley  sphere. 

Let's  aasTime  that  a  Seventh-day  Adventlst 
hospital  la  unionised.  Let's  aasume  that  a 
particular  union  has  been  Issued  a  certifi- 
cate, that  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church 
through  its  hospital  u  now  required  to 
recognlae  the  union  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees,  and  Is  required 
by  law  to  bargain  with  the  union  In  good 
faith. 

Oood  faith  Is  determined  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  mean  that  they 
would  not  b*  anowd  to  abadowbos  the 
union  to  a  draw. 

Although  they  would  be  permitted  hard 
bargaining,  they  would  be  required  to  have 
a  sincere  Intent  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
while  the  act  provides  the  obligation  to 
bargain  In  good  faith  It  does  not  entail  the 
granting  of  a  concession  or  the  making  of  a 
compromise. 

Both  the  Board  and  the  courts  will  look 
at  all  the  surrounding  facta  and  clrcum- 
atanoes  to  aaoertatn  whether  or  not  a  party 
charged  with  a  refusal  to  bargain  In  good 


faith  entered  negotiations  with  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  a  mind 
not  hermetically  sealed  against  diacussioa 
and  agreemant. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Cbalrman,  is  that  the 
church  has  slnosre  beliefs  on  thls^  and 
should  we  by  some  miracle,  get  to  that  place 
where  we  were  required  by  law  to  bai^g^ln, 
we  would  Immedlaitely  be  charged  by  the 
unlMi  with  unfair  labw  practices.  They 
would  look  right  at  our  teachings.  Iliey 
would  say  your  teachings  say  that  you  can- 
not either  Join  or  support  a  labor  union,  and 
therefore,  you  cannot  be  open  and  fair  with 
an  Intent  to  reach  a  realistic  contract  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

So  automatically,  the  church,  because  of 
Its  teachings,  would  be  brought  imder  the 
force  of  the  law  and  penalized,  and  the  In- 
stitution penalized,  and  possibly  lost.  Then, 
if  we  should  go  a  step  further,  get  a  contract 
signed  by  some  miracle,  then  the  church 
would  be  In  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
having  to  represent  the  union  and  enforoe 
the  contract — a  contract  with  a  labor  unkm 
which  the  church  teaches  its  members  they 
Should  neither  Join  nor  support. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  what 
we  are  ♦•.»iving  about.  We  are  not  trying  to 
obstruct  the  Intent  of  S.  794.  We  are  saying, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  unique  problem 
with  a  small  group  of  hospitals.  Seventh-day 
Adventlsts  In  particular,  and  pertiaps  a  few 
others.  Mennonltes  and  others  who  have 
these  same  religious  convictions. 

They  would  be  put  under  severe  hardships. 
It  Is  our  request  In  the  tradition  of  this  Na- 
tion which  has  through  Its  history  made  pro- 
vision for  people  with  religious  convictions 
against  draft,  serving  In  war,  who  have  made 
provisions  in  Sunday  laws  for  people  who 
observe  another  day.  who  have  made  provi- 
sions for  the  Amlsb  who  feel  they  can't  pay 
social  security,  and  who  can't  follow  the  na- 
tional attendance  laws  for  schools,  who  have 
made  provisions  for  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  who 
says  they  cant  pledge  allegiance,  for  this 
committee  to  carve  out  In  this  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  will  provide  for  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  for  people  and  their  hospitals  who 
cannot  either  conscientiously  Join  or  support 
a  labor  union. 

Now,  that  completes  our  statement.  Tbses 
men  that  are  with  me.  hospital  administra- 
tors and  others,  are  not  here  to  make  a  state- 
ment, but  rather  to  answer  whatever  ques- 
tions that  we  might  be  able  to  answer  for 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  CaAicsTow.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  that  very  forceful  and  very  deep  state- 
ment of  your  viewpoint.  I  appreciate  the 
presence  of  those  of  you  who  have  come  from 
quite  long  distances,  particularly  all  the  way 
from  California  to  be  here. 

I  have  a  few  very  brief  questions,  and  I 
p)ose  them  to  whoever  wishes  to  answer  Do 
your  hospitals  presently  employ  any  person- 
nel who  are  members  of  unions. 

Mr.  Rembolot.  We  do  not  employ  members 
who  are  members  of  our  own  hospital  union, 
for  we  are  not  organized.  If  they  have  union 
membership,  they  have  Joined  somewhere 
else  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

Senator  Ckakston.  Do  you  permit  your 
nurses  to  belong  to  the  National  Association 
of  Nurses? 

Mr.  RcMBOLOT.  That  is  an  Individual  mat- 
ter with  nurses.  Some  belong:  some  do  not. 

Senator  Csakston.  Have  you  had  any  or- 
ganizing efforts  In  any  of  your  hospitals  by 
unions? 

Mr.  Rkmsolot.  Not  to  this  point.  They 
have  distributed  some  literature  on  the  park- 
ing lots,  but  beyond  that  there  have  been 
no  organizational  attempts. 

Senator  Ckanstoit.  What  sort  of  litera- 
ture? 

Mr.  Rbmbolot.  Local  1199,  the  advantages 
of  Joining  and  so  forth. 
Senator   Cbamstoi*.   Do   you   only  employ 
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Seventh-day  Adventlsts  In  all  positions  In 
year  hospital? 

Mr.  RXMBOLOT.  No. 

Mir.  WxLCH.  Our  hospitals  generally  across 
tbe  country  luive  an  average  at  somewhere 
over  SO  percent  of  Seventh -day  Adventlsts 
personnel.  Our  chtirch  has  a  very  strong 
medical  training  program. 

We  have  our  own  medical  school  wid  many 
colleges  with  medical  training  programs,  so 
we  motivate  a  high  percentage  of  our  people 
to  go  to  work  for  our  church  hospitals.  So 
we  do  have  a  high  percentage  of  Seventh-day 
Adventlsts  employees. 

Senator  CaAiraroir.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Thank 
you  once  again. 

Mr.  Adaics.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RncBOLDT.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Adams, 
with  attachments,  follows:] 

BTATnnarr  or  W.  Mxlvim  Adaks  nr  Beralt 

or  THs  Seventh -DAT  ApvawTigr  Ckttscbes 

roE  THE  StTBCOMifrrrxi:  on  Labor,  UmrEO 

States  Szif  ate 

My  name  Is  Melvin  Adams.  I  am  a  clergy- 
man and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Bellglous  Liberty  of  the 
Beventb-day  Adventlst  Church  in  North 
America.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  testify  m  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  more  than  3,470 
Seventh-day  Adventlst  congregations  located 
in  the  United  States.  This  testimony  has  been 
authorlaed  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  SeTenth-<la7  Adventlsts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  testify  before  various  committee 
hearings  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  behalf  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventh -day  Adventlst  Chiuxh 
who,  because  of  religious  convictions,  cannot 
either  Join  or  support  labor  unions. 

These  people  march  to  the  beat  of  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  They  have  different  convic- 
tions than  some  of  their  fellow-workers.  Like 
some  of  the  founders  of  this  nation,  they 
hold  religious  convictions  above  considera- 
tion of  money  or  security,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  lose  their  Jobs  rather  than  violate  tbelr 
religious  convictions. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church  has 
taught  its  members  to  stand  apart  from  In- 
dustrial strife.  This  historical  podtloD  was 
reaffirmed  last  October  at  the  Annual  Coun- 
cil of  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church  m 
Mexico  City.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church 
hereby  reafllnns  Its  historical  posttion  that 
Us  members  should  not  Join  or  financially 
lupport  labor  unions  or  similar  organiza- 
tions." 

Members  who  do  not  Join  or  support  labor 
organisations  sre  motivated  solely  by  re- 
ligious ocmvletlons  which  they  express  In  a 
non-violent  way.  They  feel  barred  from  mem- 
bership or  support  In  any  organisation  which 
requires  men  of  varying  convictions  to  ad- 
here to  policies,  comply  with  decUlons  or 
abide  by  xestrictlons  which  may  be  contrary 
to  Individual  rellglovis  convictions. 

The  same  motive  of  love  that  prevents 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts  from  taking  sides  m 
Inilustrial  strife  compels  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlst Church  to  build  and  operate  health- 
care Institutions. 

At  present,  ths  Church  operates  46  gen- 
eral acute-care  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
(see  Bzhlblt  A).  These  hospitals  provide 
about  1%  of  the  total  hospital  beds  In  this 
country.  They  are  a  part  of  a  larger  system 
of  health  education  which  Includes  schools 
of  nursing,  medical,  public  health,  dental, 
dietetics  and  many  paramedical  fields. 

the   PaOBLEM 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  S  794,  which 
Is  intended  "to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relationa  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employeea  of  nonprofit  hospitals." 


Should  this  bin,  or  one  like  It,  l>e  passed, 
hospitals  owned  and  operated  by  ovur  Church 
would  be  placed  In  a  very  awkward  position. 
By  its  passage,  labor  unions  would  be  en- 
couraged to  attempt  to  unionize  hospitals 
owned  and  operated  by  a  church  that  teaches 
Its  members  to  refrain  from  Joining  or  sup- 
porting labor  unions. 

The  passage  of  S  794  would  not  necessarily 
place  Adventlst  hospitals  in  a  position  where 
they  would  be  unionized.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  make  more 
likely  the  unionization  of  such  hospitals.  Our 
legal  counsel  has  advised  that  this  bill  would 
open  the  door  to  a  continued  pressure  as 
labor  unions,  working  under  a  more  favorable 
law.  would  attempt  to  unionize  church- 
owned  and  operated  hospitals. 

PHIL080PHT  AND  OBJECTIVES  OT  ADVENT18T 
HOSPtTAL,S 

To  better  understand  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlst Church's  position  on  this  matter,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  phUoeophy 
and  objectives  of  the  health  ministry  of  the 
church.  In  1902.  they  were  stated  as  follows: 

"Our  medical  institutions  are  to  stand 
as  witnesses  for  Ood.  They  are  established 
to  relieve  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  disseminate  light  and 
to  advance  reform." — Testimonies  far  the 
Church.  Vol.  7,  p.  104. 

"These  Institutions  rightly  conducted,  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  a  knowledge  of  the 
reforms  essential  to  prepare  a  people  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  before  many  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  Imfiosslble  for  us  to 
reach."— /Wd. 

"All  our  medical  Institutions  are  estab- 
lished as  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Institutions 
to  represent  the  various  features  of  the  gos- 
pel medical  missionary  work  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord." — 
Ibid.,  p.  107. 

These  objectives  continue  to  guide  Sev- 
enth-day Adventlst  health-care  Institutions, 
not  only  within  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  matters  little 
whether  It  Is  a  500-bed  general  acute-care 
hospital  operated  In  the  United  States,  a 
clinic  In  Ethiopia,  a  medical  airplane  In  Bor- 
neo, or  one  of  the  thirteen  medical  mission- 
ary launches  operating  on  the  great  water- 
ways of  Brazil. 
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The  General  Conference  of  Seventh-day 
Adventlsts,  in  Its  annual  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1969,  q>eUed  out  these  objectives  In 
detail.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I'll  refer  to 
only  a  few  excerpts   (Italics  added): 

1.  WitftMseg  for  God 

Medical  instltutloos  are  established  to  wit- 
ness with  power  for  Christ.  Among  the  vari- 
ous evangelizing  agencies  of  the  church, 
these  institutions  can  be  most  effective.  As 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  Ood  they  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  the  light  of  truth  to 
many  souls  .... 

Employees  of  Seventh-day  Adventlst  med- 
ical Institutions  should  think  of  themselves 
as  "ministers  of  Christ."  healing  and  com- 
forting the  sick,  teaching  and  disseminating 
light.  Their  lives  should  shine  forth  In  word 
and  deed. 

2.  The  relief  of  pain  and  suffering 

Experience  has  taught  that  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  best  relieved  by  the  uise  of  natural 
remedies  as  well  as  other  scientific  treat- 
ments in  harmony  with  ethical  standards 
acceptable  In  the  countries  served.  Enlight- 
ened scientific  medical  service  Is  to  be  ren- 
dered with  Christian  compassion,  reverence 
for  Ood  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Oreat 
Physician. 

Sincere  love  and  compassion  extend  be- 
yond the  relief  of  physical  pain  and  the 
lengthening  of  life,  and  embrace  a  concern 
for  eternal  life  as  well.  Thus  medical  minis- 
try is  to  become  a  door  to  eternal  life  by 
pouring  love  into  the  hearts  of  people  wtien 


the  door  of  the  heart  is  widest  open.  This 
frequently  U  in  time  of  illness.  This  objec- 
tive may  be  accomplished  and  this  ministry 
rendered  in  hospitals,  In  sanitariums,  in 
nursing  homes,  In  offices  of  physicians  and 
dentists  and  wherever  medical  and  paramed- 
ical personnel  come  into  contact  with  the 
Ul  and  the  afflicted. 

3.  The  awakening  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry 

Ova  medical  ministry  and  our  organized 
health-care  Institutions  awaken  a  spirit  of 
Inquiry  because  they  approach  the  areas  of 
health  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  total  man. 
Emphasis  Is  to  be  on  health  rather  than  ex- 
clusively on  the  treatment  of  disease.  Pre- 
vention Is  to  be  stressed  as  well  as  cure.  Em- 
phasis Is  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  natural 
remedies  as  well  as  other  scientific  modalities 
of  treatment. 

Primarily  our  institutions  teiU  be  distinc- 
tive because  the  people  who  make  up  the 
institutions  are  distinctive  in  purpose,  moti- 
vation, dedication,  and  objectives.  The  great 
difference  In  people  is  not  necessarily  in 
dress,  hairdo,  or  personal  economics,  though 
in  all  of  these  elements  high  standards  of 
Christian  modesty,  deportment  and  life 
should  prevail.  Buildings  and  facilities  may 
not  be  essentially  different,  but  the  atmos- 
phere which  pervades  them  can  be  different. 
The  principal  difference  must  be  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  life,  attitudes  and  Influence  of  the 
people.  These  are  the  prized  elements  which 
are  to  "awaken  a  spirit  of  Inquiry." 

Thus  by  the  highly  trained  and  skillful 
ministry  of  people  whose  lives  are  different, 
who  are  motivated  to  serve  and  who  are 
driven  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  a  concern 
for  others,  our  Institutions  are  to  become  the 
spectacle  of  the  age  and  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  literature  around  the  world. 
In  this  manner  our  medical  ministry  and 
our  health-care  Institutions  are  to  be  great 
public  relations  agencies,  breaking  down 
walls  of  prejudice  and  erecting  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding and  friendship.  They  are  thus 
to  place  the  work  of  the  church  In  a  favor- 
able light  before  the  multitudes  .... 
4.  The  dissemination  of  light 

This  statement  implies  educational  pro- 
grams and  processes.  It  makes  it  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  health  ministry  of  the  church  to 
conduct  extensive  educational  programs  in  a 
wide  variety  of  the  health  and  healing  sci- 
ences to  qualify  people  to  serve  scientlflcaUy 
and  to  motivate  them  to  serve  compassion- 
ately. It  means  the  operation  of  medical, 
public  health  and  dental  scho<ris.  schools  of 
nursing  at  varying  levels,  schotris  of  die- 
tetics,   and   schools   for   many    paramedical 

careers  .... 

The  teaching  of  the  lau>s  of  healthful  liv- 
ing is  not  to  supersede  the  primary  mission 
Of  the  church  which  is  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  simple  story  of  salvation.  Rather, 
the  teachings  of  the  laws  of  health  is  to 
supplement  this  gospel  story  and  to  give 
clearer  minds  to  understand  God's  uMl  for 
mankind,  and  stronger  bodies  to  do  His 
bidding. 

Our  health-care  institutions  are  to  teach 
their  guests  these  principles  of  healthful  liv- 
ing. They  are  also  to  do  more  They  are  to 
relate  these  laws  to  the  laws  of  God  and  thus 
to  eternal  salvation  .... 

5.  The  advancement  of  reforms 

The  health  ministry  Is  to  advance  reform. 
Often  reform  Is  considered  as  a  return  to 
what  we  have  known  before.  WhUe  this  Is 
sometimes  true,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  m  the  medical  ministry  of  the  church 
true  reform  always  leads  to  advance.  Ad- 
vancing reform  means  a  constant  change  for 
the  better  now  and  In  the  future. 

Scientific  Investigations  are  constantly  re- 
vealing new  truths  vrhlch  when  applied  can 
result  In  better  treatment  of  disease  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health, 
thus  to  better  prevent  Illness.  As  new  truths 
are  discovered,  they  are  to  be  tested,  verified 
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In  the  laboratory  of  experience,  as^  advo- 
cated that  humanity  might  benefit  by  their 
practice  They  are  effective  only  wheri applied 
flrst  personally  and  always  openmln^dly  .  .  . 
6.  Preparing  a  people         \ 

While  giving  attention  to  the  nveifotego- 
Ing  objectives  the  health  mlnl8try|  of  the 
church  should  always  remember  the  (^e  ulti- 
mate objective  is  to  prepare  a  people^  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  i 

Thus  you  can  see  one  of  the  cardtial  doc- 
trines of  the  Seventh -day  Adventlst  iChurch 
Is  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Thei  church 
believes  that  Christ  will  return  to  ttia  world 
3oon.  and  that  the  church  has  been  ^mmls- 
sloned  to  bring  this  message  to  the  w4rld.  The 
Adventlst  boepltal  Is  one  of  the  evangelistic 
tools  of  the  church  to  accomplish  ^is  pur- 
pose, along  with  radio  and  TV  mlnls^y,  pub- 
lic revival  meetings,  the  printed  p^e,  per- 
sonal testimony,  etc.  ; 

One  of  the  common  expressions  of  ^ur  time 
Is.  The  way  to  a  mans  heart  is  thrfugh  his 
stomach.  The  Seventh-Day  Adventlal  Church 
Is  saying  that  the  way  to  the  8plrlt\  al  heart 
of  a  man  is  through  bis  need  for  hea  th 

RKLIGIOTTS  HOSPrrAL  AMKNDMENT  rOI    S.  794 

Since  Seventh-Day  Adventlst  lospltals 
seek  to  carry  out  the  evangelistic  n:  salon  of 
th©  church  by  adhering  to  church  (  octrlnes 
and  teachings— Including  those  re]  itlng  to 
union  membership  and  support — I  (  ome  be- 
fore this  committee  today  to  request  ;hat  yoii 
amend  S.  794  to  guarantee  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  as  It  is  expressed  by  Sevi  nth-Day 
Adventlst  hospitals 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  w  lether  a 
hospital,  as  a  corporate  entity,  is  ;  rotected 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Unit  id  States 
Constitution.  Earlier  this  year,  howi  ver,  this 
Congress  passed  S  1138,  today  know4  as  Pub- 
lic Law  93-45  or  Amendments  flb  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Section  401  (ij,  which 
protects  the  religious  convictions  o#  individ- 
uals and  church-oriented  corporatona  that 
opp')-e  abortion  and  sterilization  pfocedures 
Section  401(b)   says  « 

(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,;  contract 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  Ijie  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  or  the  Dev^opmental 
DlaabUltles  Services  and  PaclllMes  Con- 
struction Act  by  any  Individual  jjr  entity 
does  not  authorise  any  court  or  s^y  public 
offlclal  or  other  public  authority  tch'requlre — 

<l)  fuch  Individual  to  perform  oi'  assist  in 
the  performance  of  any  sterlUzatJftn  proce- 
dure or  abortion  if  his  performanceior  assist- 
ance In  the  performance  of  such  procedure 
or  abor'lon  would  be  contrary  to  hi«  religious 
bellef<!  or  moral  cor.\i.?tlons;  or      t 

'2)   rinch  entity  t'> —  / 

l^^  make  Ks  facilities  available  for  the 
performaice  of  sny  sterilization  prc-cedure 
or  abortion  If  the  perf-rmaiire  of  such  pr.->- 
c~dur?  or  abortion  In  such  facilities  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basU  o|  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or  (BC)  provide 
any  personnel  for  the  perfcrmance  or  assls- 
ta-^'-e  in  the  performance  of  any  sterUlzatlon 
procedure  or  abortion  If  the  perfor»nance  or 
asslatajice  in  the  performance  or  ^ich  pro- 
cedure  or  abortion  by  such  nerson^el  would 
be  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions  of  such  personnel 

The  House  of  Representative  ocm-nlttee 
report  on  the  companion  bill.  H.R.  t806.  very 
clearly  explained  t^e  attempt  of  t|ie  House 
to  protect  Individuals  and  Institutions 
against  violating  either  their  Indlvlfiual  con- 
-sclence  cr  the  conscience  of  the  Church  as 
repre-ented  by  the  hospital  In  performing 
either  sterilization  or  abortion.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

In  addition,  section  401  of  the  bUl  pro- 
vides that  receipt  of  financial  assistance  un- 
der any  of  the  aforementioned  Act»  does  not 
constitute  legal  basU  for  a  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative order  requiring  an  Individual  to 

I 
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aid  In  performing  a  sterilization  or  abortion. 
If  such  activity  Is  contrary  to  the  indlvlduara 
religious  or  moral  beliefs.  Nor  dees  receipt 
of  financial  assistance  provide  legal  author- 
ity for  a  Judicial  or  administrative  order  re- 
quiring the  provlsl-n  cf  personnel  or  facili- 
ties by  any  entity  for  the  performance  of 
sterilization  or  abortion,  If  such  ac-tlvlty  Is 
contrary  to  the  religious  or  moral  beliefs  of 
the  personnel  or  prohibited  by  the  entity  for 
religious  or  moral  reasons. 

DEBATE   IN  CONGRESS 

In  the  debates  which  followed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
It  was  clear  that  both  houses  were  attempt- 
lug  to  protect  the  Individual  and  the  con- 
science of  the  church  as  expressed  through 
Its  hospitals.  Listen : 

Senator  Church.  "I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress Lutends  that  federal  money  should  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  force  religious  hospitals 
or  Catholic  doctors  to  perform  operations 
that  ar«  contrary  to  their  moral  convictions 
or  religious  beliefs." — Conffressional  Record, 
March  37.  1973.  p.  9600.   (Italics  added) 

Senator  Buckley.  "In  this  amendment,  we 
seek  to  protect  the  right  not  only  to  institu- 
tions, but  of  individual  doctors  and  Indi- 
vidual nurses  throughout  this  country  to 
live  by  their  own  conactonces." — Ibid., 
p.  9601.  (Italics  added) 

Senator  Kennedy  "The  more  difficult  ques- 
tion is  whether  Congress  can  exempt  the  in- 
stitution itself.  The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  Includes  both  the  estab- 
lishment clause  and  the  free  exercise  clause, 
also  includes  clauses  protecting  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  press.  ...  I  believe 
that  the  court  will  sustain  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  that.  In  order  to  give  full  protec- 
tion tu  the  religious  freedom  of  physicians 
and  others,  it  Is  necesary  to  extend  the  ex- 
emption in  the  pending  amendment  where 
they  practice  their  profession  and  liveli- 
hood."—/lxi<I..  p.  96oa.  (Italics  added) 

CongressxDoman  Heckler  of  Massachusetts: 
"Title  IV,  section  (b)  recognizes  that  the 
right  of  conscience  exists  for  both  individ- 
uals and  institutions.  It  provides  that  an  In- 
dividual, a  hospital,  or  other  medl.-al  entity. 
may  follow  the  dictates  of  its  religious  or 
moral  conviction  in  facing  the  question  of 
performance  of  abortions  cr  sterilizations, 
without  Jeopardizing  Its  eligibility  for  federal 
aaalBtance."— /Wd.,  May  31,  1973,  p.  17460. 
(Italics  added) 

Many  others  could  b«  llstad.  Their  com- 
ments quoted  from  the  Congressional  Record 
show  how  they  stood  to  defend  the  right  of 
Individual  conscience  and  the  right  of  a 
church  conscience  as  expressed  through  its 
hospitals.  In  the  Houae,  th  vote  was  yeas — 
372.  nays — 1.  Lot  voting — 59.  In  the  Senate, 
yeas — 72,  nays — 19,  not  voting — 8. 

If  Congress  se^  wisdom  in  protecting  In- 
dividuals and  church-oriented  entitles  that 
object  to  performing  abortion  and  steriliza- 
tion procedures,  logic  seems  to  Indicate  that 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  protect  individ- 
uals and  church-oriented  entitles  that  ob- 
ject to  Joining  or  supporting  labor  unions  be- 
cause of  religious  convictions. 

RECOMMENDATION    I 

Thus  I  propose  that  Section  3(2)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  amended  as 
follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase:  "or  any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hospi- 
tal" and  substituting  the  phrase:  "or  any 
corporation  or  association  oi>eratlng  a  hos- 
pital if  said  corporation  or  association  op- 
poses unionization  because  of  historically 
held  religious  teachings  or  tenets." 

This  amendment,  we  believe,  preserves  the 
original  Intent  of  S.  794.  By  striking  out  the 
phrase  on  lines  5  and  6,  "or  any  corporation 


or  association  operating  a  hospital,"  all  non. 
profit  hospitals  originally  exempted  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  are  drawn  into  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

By  substituting  the  plirase  on  lines  7-U, 
"or  any  corporation  or  aasociatloin  operating 
a  hospital  if  said  corporation  or  association 
opposes  unionization  because  of  historically 
held  religious  teachings  or  tenets,"  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
Is  upheld. 

The  next  phrase,  "If  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual,"  would  remain  In 
the  Act  a^nd  guarantee  that  this  exemption 
would  apply  only  to  non-profit  hospitals. 

BECOMMSNDATION    U 

( Amendment  to  8.  794 ) 
Page  1.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  following: 
Sec.  2.  That  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  section: 

INDIVTDtJALS    WITH    RELIGIOUS    CONVICTIONS 

Sec.  19.  An  individual  employee  of  a  non- 
profit hospital  who  la  a  member  of  and  ad- 
heres to  tenets  or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide 
religion,  body  or  sect  which  has  histori- 
cally held  conscientious  objections  to  Joining 
or  financially  supporting  labor  organization! 
or  other  associations  of  employees  shall  not 
be  required  to  Join,  pay  dues,  fees  or  other 
payments  under  any  agreement  involving 
union  security.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
all  union  or  agency  shop  agreements.  In  lieu 
of  such  dues,  fees  or  fair-share  payments  re- 
quired of  such  employee,  the  employee  shall 
contribute  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  such 
dues  or  fees  to  a  non-religious,  non-union 
charitable  organization  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  Section  601(c)(S)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  The  employees  shall  fur- 
nish the  labor  organization  written  proof 
that  this  has  been  done.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "non-profit  hospital" 
means  a  hospital  of  which  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  Inures  to  any  private  member, 
shareholder,  or  Individual. 

NEW   ZEALAND  ANO  AUBTKAUA   FROTCCT 
tNT>TVn>T7AI.8 

Other  lawmakers  confronted  with  this 
question  of  conscience  have  met  and  solved 
It  without  threatening  the  security  of  or- 
ganised labor.  New  2SeaIand  and  Australia, 
two  countries  with  strong  labor  unions,  are 
cases  in  point.  Both  countries  have  arrived 
at  the  same  two-part  solution. 

First,  they  require  each  individual  with 
religious  convictions  agatnst  Joining  or  sup- 
porting a  labor  unon  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  government  representa- 
tive, a  labor  union  offlclal,  a  clergyman  and 
several  businessmen.  If  this  committee  finds 
that  the  applicant  has  sincere  religious  con- 
vlctiona  against  joining  or  supporting  labor 
organizations,  an  exception  is  reconunended. 

Second,  this  exception  requires  that  the 
religious  objector  pay  the  equivalent  of  dues 
and  Initiation  fees  to  the  government.  The 
religious  objector  must  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  union  contract.  In  this  arrangement, 
be  does  not  belong  to  nor  does  he  support  the 
labor  union.  Neither  does  he  receive  beneflta, 
such  as  sickaees  or  death  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  labor  unions. 

Because  the  governments  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  have  recognized  religious  con- 
victions to  be  of  peculiar  delicacy,  Seventh- 
day  AdventlstB  work  side  by  side  with  labor 
union  members. 

STATES    OF    WASHINGTON    AND    0«CCOK    PBOTECT 

xKDTvmuALa 
In  tu*  interest  ot  protecting  the  people 
who  cannot  either  Join  or  support  labor 
unions  because  of  their  religious  convictions, 
the  legislatures  of  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, with  the  cooperation  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, have  set  out  to  enact  laws  with  a  con- 
science clause.  An  example  U  the  Washing- 
ton  act  relating   to   labor  relations  in  the 
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bealth-care    industry,    which    became    law 
May  33,  1973. 

It  is  further  determined  that  any  agree- 
ments Involving  union  security  including  an 
aU-unlon  agreement  or  agency  agreement 
must  safeguard  the  rights  of  non-aaeoclatlon 
employees,  based  on  bona  fide  religious  tenets 
or  teachings  of  a  church  ox  religious  body  of 
which  such  employee  is  a  member.  Such  em- 
ployee mtist  pay  an  amount  of  money  equiv- 
alent to  regular  union  dues  and  Initiation 
fees  and  assessments,  if  any,  to  a  non- 
rellglous  charity  or  to  another  charitable  or- 
ganization mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  em- 
ployee affected  and  the  representative  of 
the  labor  organization  to  which  such  em- 
ployee would  otherwise  pay  dues.  The  em- 
ployee shall  furnish  written  proof  that  this 
has  been  done.  If  the  employee  and  the  repre- 
sentalve  of  the  labor  organization  do  not 
reach  agreement  on  the  matter,  the  board 
shall  designate  such  organization. 

UNITED    STATES    POSTAL    LAW    PROTECTS 
INDIVIDUALS 

When  the  Postal  Reform  Bills  were  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  1970,  each  bill  carried  an  identical 
amendment  protecting  religious  objectors, 
which  was  voted  by  both  bouses.  (See  Ex- 
hibit B) 

LABOR      LEADERS     RECOMldKND     ACCOICMODATTON 
FOB    INDIVIDUAL    RELIGIOUS    CONVICTIONS 

Several  years  ago,  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  during  the  14(b)  battle 
in  behalf  of  the  people  who  could  not  violate 
their  religious  convictions  even  though  their 
Jobs  were  at  stake.  As  a  result  of  my  testi- 
mony, and  that  of  other  religious  leaders, 
Mr,  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  sent  the 
Chairman  a  letter  and  asked  that  It  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record.  (See  Exhibit  C) 

Assuring  the  House  Labor  Subcommittee 
that  be  and  the  International  unions  he 
represented  understood  the  problem  of  the 
religious  objector,  Mr.  Meany  said : 

"I  am  strongly  of  the  view  that  unions  and 
employers  should  undertake  to  accommodate 
religious  objections  with  regard  to  union 
security  arrangements." 

After  acknowledging  that  dUBculties  had 
been  encountered,  Mr.  Meany  continued: 

"In  any  event,  I  believe  that  unions,  and 
employers,  too.  should  accommodate  them- 
selves to  genuine  Individual  religious 
scruples,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  unions 
will  take  that  view,  too.  I  Intend,  accordingly, 
to  propose  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
that  It  adopt  a  strong  policy  statement  to 
that  effect;  and  that  the  International  unions 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  undertake  to  In- 
sure that  their  local  union  scrupulously  re- 
spect individual  religious  reservations  In  the 
administration  of  union  security  agree- 
ments." 
Mr.  Meany  added : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  matter  Is  one 
which  calls  for  or  lends  Itself  to  legisla- 
tion." 

His  statement  of  the  problem  Is  clear. 
Unions  should  "accommodate  themselves  to 
genuine  individual  religious  scruples." 

True  to  his  word.  Mr.  Meany  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  did  take  the  matter  to  his 
Executive  Council,  which  informed  the  in- 
ternationals that  the  "Executive  Council  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO 
that  unions  should  accommodate  themselves 
to  genuine  individual  religious  scruples." 
(See  Exhibit  D) 

The  Council  urged  "all  national  and  inter- 
national unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
that  have  not  already  done  so,  to: 

1.  Immediately  adopt  procedures  for  re- 
specting Sincere  personal  religious  convlc- 
tlons  as  to  union  membership  or  activities; 
and 


2.  Undertake  to  insure  that  this  policy  Is 
fully  and  sympathetically  implemented  by 
all  local  unions." 

PROTECTION  rOR  INDIVIDTJAl,  HOSPITAL  WORKXRS 
MUST   BE   XNACTSO  INTO   LAW 

All  Christians  who  have  religious  convic- 
tions against  joining  or  supporting  labor  un- 
ions appreciate  the  concern  expressed  by  Mr. 
George  Meany  and  the  urging  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  for  all  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  afllllsted  with  the  AFL-CIO  to 
adopt  procedures  for  respecting  alncere  per- 
sonal religious  convictions. 

Had  the  various  internationals  and  locals 
followed  this  counsel,  we  would  not  be  here 
today.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Meany  and  his  Executive  Council  have  no 
power  to  do  any  more  than  recommend.  The 
AFL-CIO  is  a  looeely-knit  association  of  in- 
ternational and  local  labor  unions.  Neither 
Mr.  Meany's  letter,  his  public  statements,  nor 
the  Executive  Council  action  could  dictate 
the  response  of  the  individual  unions.  Pew 
have  adopted  the  Executive  Council  state- 
ment and  made  allowances  for  religious  ob- 
jectors. TTie  experience  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists  In  attempting  to  make  a  living  and 
not  compromise  their  religious  convictions 
by  joining  or  supporting  labor  unions  has 
proved  this  fact  thousands  of  times  since 
these  promises  were  made  to  the  government 
in  1965. 

Some  kind  of  exemption  must  be  passed  to 
protect  these  people  with  their  religious  con- 
victions. Organized  labor,  through  their  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  George  Meany,  has  indicated 
that  labor  could  live  with  an  exemption  for 
religious  objectors  (see  Exhibit  F)  for  it  does 
not  present  a  threat  to  tinion  security  agree- 
ments. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

The  Free  Exercise  of  our  First  Amendment 
safeguards  probably  the  most  precious 
possession  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  have.  Our  legislatures  and  coiirts 
have  repeatedly  recognized  that  conscien- 
tious convictions  occupy  a  very  special 
place — stands  atop  a  pedestal  apart — In  the 
hall  of  our  freedom. 

In  a  number  of  areas  where  people's  con- 
sciences are  involved,  legislatures  have  rec- 
ognized the  obligation  of  providing,  by  ap- 
propriate statutes,  for  the  needs  of  those 
citizens  whose  beliefs  and  practices  differ 
from  those  of  the  majority. 

Some  of  those  unique  exceptions  to  meet 
unique  circumstances  are  as  follows: 

Draft  Laws:  Provision  for  those  young 
men  whose  consciences  do  not  permit  them 
to  take  other  men's  lives. 

State  Sunday  Laws:  Provision  for  Individ- 
uals observing  Saturday. 

Social  Security:  Provision  made  to  exempt 
Amish  because  their  religious  convictions 
prohibit  any  kind  of  life  insurance. 

School  Attendance  Laws:  Provision  made 
to  exempt  Amlsh  because  their  religious  con- 
victions prevent  them  from  sending  their 
children  to  school  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Flag:  Provision 
made  to  protect  Individuals  and  institutions 
who  have  religious  convictions  against  these 
procedures. 

The  religious  amendment  follows  in  the 
glorious  tradition  of  a  nation  that  is  big 
enough  and  free  enough  to  allow  minorities 
the  right  to  practice  their  religion. 
NOT  A  quxsnoN  or  uthbi/os 
The  question  before  this  committee  is  not 
whether  we  should  weaken  the  labor  unions 
or  the  hospitals.  It's  a  matter  of  finding  a 
method  of  preservation  for  both  labor  unions 
and  people  with  sincere  religious  convictions 
and  their  hospitals.  It  can  be  done  by  using 
a  simple  principle  \ised  by  the  railroads. 

Railroad  lines  between  some  cities  consist 
of  only  one  track.  Yet,  two  trains  may  be 
highballing  it  toward  each  other  on  that 


single  track.  What  prevents  a  head-on  col- 
lision? Simple.  At  strategic  locaUons,  a  small 
sidetrack  is  built  so  that  one  of  the  trains 
pulls  off  onto  the  sideline  momentarUy  whUe 
the  other  flies  by.  Both  trains  then  continue 
safely  on  their  way. 

The  same  technique  can  t>e  utUized  by 
attaching  the  religious  amendment  to  this 
bill.  Provide  a  sideline  so  church-oriented 
hospitals  that  have  historlcaUy  held  religious 
scruples  against  unionization  would  be  ex- 
empt from  that  process.  They  can  simply 
switch  onto  the  sidetrack  when  a  head-on 
collision  is  near. 

Seventh-day  Adventlets  are  not  cut  to 
destroy  labor  unions.  We  do  not  organize 
campaigns  against  them.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  an  individtial  to  join  or  support  a 
labor  union,  if  he  can  do  so  conscientiously. 
Likewise,  we  sincerely  request  that  this  com- 
mittee recognize  the  right  of  a  church  to 
operate  its  hospitals  according  to  Its  religious 
convictions. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  people  should  be  con- 
sidered. Whether  their  religious  beUefs 
are  acceptable  in  this  respect  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  they  are 
entitled  under  the  first  amendment  to 
their  religious  beliefs.  The  Constitution 
claims  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  reUgious  free- 
dom The  Adventlst  Church  feels  that  u 
they  are  placed  under  regulations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  will  be, 
in  effect,  placing  their  affah-s  relating  to 
God  under  regulation.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  a  Federal  agency  should  be  able 
to  restrain  its  greed  for  power  and  juris- 
diction to  the  extent  of  recognizing  that 
people  have  the  right,  under  the  first 
amendment,  to  their  reUgious  beliefs  and 
not  have  to  require  them  either  to  vio- 
late their  religious  beUefs  or  to  go  out 
of  the  business  of  administering  to  those 
who  are  sick  and  injured. 

The  Adventlst  Church  in  my  county 
has  done  great  work  in  the  relief  of  the 
ill  and  the  injured.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  Congress  should  not  place  them  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  secular  bod>-  like 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

We  should  have  some  respect  left  in 
this  country  for  religious  freedom  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  In 
the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  injured 
without  being  forced  either  to  sacrifice 
their  religious  beliefs  or  to  stop  admin- 
istering to  the  ill  and  the  injured. 

I  therefore,  hope  that  my  amendment 
will  be  acceptable.  It  applies  only  to 
church-operated  institutions. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  reluctant  to  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  whom  I  respect  and  love  so 
very  much,  but  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  which  would  deny  employees 
of  religiously  affiliated  hospitals  the  basic 
rights  and  privileges  which  S.  3203  seeks 
to  grant  their  nonsectarian  counterparts. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  country,  insti- 
tutions dealing  with  the  provision  of  so- 
cial services  were  few  and  far  between. 
Because  governments  in  general  were 
loath  to  accept  responsibility  for  such 
services,  and  were  otherwise  preoccupied 
diirlng  the  Nation's  formative  years,  the 
burden  fell  almost  completely  to  the 
only  InsUtutions  both  willing  and  ca- 
pable to  respond— those  afflliated  with 
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organized  religious  groups.  It  was  they 
who  ministered  to  the  sick,  fed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothed  and  sheltered  the  poor. 
For  so  many  years,  no  one  else  filled  the 
breach  of  social  responsibility. 'The  vari- 
ous religious  groups  more  olten  than 
not  had  to  go  It  alone,  so  to  sptak— that 
la  rely  on  their  own  resourceai  *od  the 
charitable  instincts  of  the  ccmmunlty, 
both  In  terms  of  personnel  an4  fimds. 

It  has  only  been  In  relatively  recent 
times  that  the  Oovemment  hasiacknowl- 
edged  Its  own  responsibility,  'and  has 
been  willing  to  commit  signlicant  re- 
sources in  this  area.  No  loiter  must 
religious  organizations  have  tp  depend 
solely  on  their  own  resources  ^  si«)port 
their  various  social  involvements. 

Today,  in  the  area  of  heSth.  reli- 
giously affiliated  hospitals  are  Supported 
by  a  variety  of  Oovemment  subidles  and 
grants.  In  some  Instances,  thie  Insti- 
tutions have  had  the  entire  c(^  of  con- 
striictlon  assumed  by  the  Fed*al  Gov- 
ernment. T 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  thit  as  to 
Caesar  and  God  and  their  observations 
as  so  eloquently  and  forcefully  ftated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  frofn  North 
Carolina,  they  do  not  apply?  to  this 
measure.  This  measure  does  ^t  touch 
religious  teaching  or  religious  leaders 
It  does  not  touch  religious  ii^erpreta- 
tlon.  It  does  not  touch  philosopfiy  In  the 
realm  of  God.  The  hospitals  wlA;h  relate 
to  religious  orders  in  one  way  c^  another 
are  conducted  or  owned  or  op^ted  by 
them  and  are  publicly  regulatid.  They 
are  touched  by  public  policy,  a^ted  by 
public  policy,  and  governed  bt  public 
policy  and  law.  ] 

There  Is  one  institution  near  tis  Capl 
tol  which  was  built  entirely  wltti  public 
funds  and  is  simply  operated  l^  a  reli- 
gious order.  At  least  one  Sev 
Adventlst  hospital  or  nursing 
entered    Into    a    collective    b 
agreement  with  a  union. 

By  and  large,  hospitals  adndnlstered 
by  religiously  affiliated  groups  jiave  al- 
ready recognized  this  change,  ti  many 
instances,  except  for  architectural  varia- 
tions, religiously  affiliated  hospfals  and 
nonrellglously  afSliated  hospitals  are 
often  indistinguishable.  TTie  ob^tlve  of 
each  Is  clearly  the  same— to  actteve  the 
highest  standard  of  professional  health 
care.  Both  must  adhere  to  the  saiie  med- 
ical and  health  codes;  both  m\$  follow 
local  ordinances  and  laws  to  tie  same 
extent.  i 

As  for  their  respective  emi^oyment 
relationships,  each  hospital  mijst  com- 
pete for  the  same  labor  marfet  since 
religiously  affiliated  hospitals  oo  Icmger 
depend  on  recruiting  exclusiv(|ly  from 
members  of  their  religious  ordef  or  per- 
suasion. Because  of  their  markedly 
similar  operating  and  administrative 
structure,  both  religious  and  nonrell- 
glously affiliated  hospitals  draw  ipon  the 
existing  manpower  pool  to  ffll  their 
ranks. 

Likewise,  people  who  work  fof  a  hos- 
pital, regardless  of  its  aflUIatlolJ.  think 
of  their  jobs  purely  in  nonsecta^an  oc- 
cupational terms,  not  with  respecjt  to  any 
particular  rehglous  Ideology.  Tl»ir  con- 
cerns, their  hopes,  and  their  fruiratlona 
are  no  different  than  one  would  ekpect  of 
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other  similarly  situated  employees.  And 
because  of  this,  these  workers,  who  are 
often  imable  to  press  for  economic  ad- 
vantage on  their  own,  have  sought  to 
better  themselves  by  organizing  to  bskr- 
galn  collectively— Just  as  their  peers  In 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  have  done 
for  many  years,  and  just  as  their  fellow 
hospital  workers  employed  by  nonsec- 
tarlan  employees  will  soon  be  able  to  do. 
The  fact  Is  that  many  hospital  ad- 
ministrators of  religiously  affiliated  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  have 
recognized  this  desire  of  their  employees, 
and  have  voluntarily  agreed  In  one  form 
or  another  to  recogiilze  the  union  as  their 
bargaining  representatives. 

To  exempt  these  institutions,  who  in- 
cidentally, as  a  group,  have  not  asked 
for  this  type  of  special  treatment,  would 
result  In  a  social  and  economic  Inequity 
of  the  highest  magnitude. 

I  think  It  is  Important  at  this  time  to 
note  that  during  the  committee's  delib- 
erations, many  letters  were  received 
from  official  representatives  of  a  wide 
range  of  religious  organizations  In  which 
the  concept  of  collective  bargaining  for 
all  hospital  workers,  including  those  em- 
ployed by  ones  with  religious  affiliations. 
was  cither  endorsed  fully,  or  with  the 
understanding  that  any  bUl  granting 
such  bargaining  rights  would  Include 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  pa- 
tient care.  S.  3203  was,  of  course,  specifi- 
cally drafted  with  these  considerations 
In  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  copies  of  some  of  these  let- 
ters be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Untted  Methodist  Chttrch, 
Wiuhington,  DC,  October  tl.  1973. 
Hon.  Raxuson  a.  WnxiAifs, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Senatob  Wn-LtAMs:  I  am  writing  In 
support  of  S.  794.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Ita  coverage 
and  prot«ctlon  to  employees  of  nonpront 
bo«plt*ls. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  bill  grow 
out  of  my  experience  as  an  administrator  In 
the  church.  The  United  Methodist  Church 
operated  342  health  and  welfare  agencies  In 
1972.  serving  4.855.436  persons  and  with 
total  budgets  of  over  792  mUIlon  doUars.  I 
have  served  as  a  trustee  of  two  major  hospi- 
tals In  the  past  twelve  years. 

In  recent  years  an  unusual  amount  of 
strain  and  conflict  has  arisen  In  the  labor 
market  of  nonproflt  hospital*  over  the  Isene 
of  \mlon  recognition.  The  terms  of  contract 
are  not  so  difficult  to  bargain  as  is  the  prior 
question  of  who  represents  the  workers.  The 
result  has  been  work  Btoi>p«g«s  In  the  flow  of 
health  aervices.  the  consequences  of  which 
can  be  severe  for  patients  and  fw  famUles. 
Public  policy  should  regularlBe  the  process 
of  determining  worker  representation  In  the 
health  sector  of  the  economy.  Senate  bill  704 
accomplishes  this,  so  it  ssems  to  me,  with- 
out oompUcated  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Once  the  question  of 
recognition  is  determUied.  the  terms  of  the 
contract  can  be  achieved  through  the  ragular 
channels  of  coUectlve  bargaining. 

A  second  reason  for  supporting  this  bill  Is 
that  It  fulfllls  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Qeneral  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  In.  1972.  The  General  Conference 
meets  every  four  years  and  Is  the  highest 


legislative  body  of  the  chmvh  and  apesks 
authoritatively  for  the  church  to  the  church 
and  society.  Observing  strain  In  particular 
labor  mai^ets.  the  Oeneral  Conference  said: 

"HlstorlcaUy,  the  Unltsd  Methodist  Church 
has  recognized  and  suppcrted  the  right  oc 
workers  to  organlBe  and  bargain  ooUectlvely 
over  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor. 
National  policy  since  193S  has  codified  pro- 
cedures for  the  recognition  of  labor  unions 
and  for  coUectlve  bargaining  with  the  result 
of  lessened  conflict  In  the  private  Industrial 
sector  of  the  economy. 

"However,  several  categories  of  employees 
were  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Including  (1 )  fed- 
eral employees  or  employees  of  any  political 
subdivision  such  as  state  or  school  district, 
(2)  employees  of  hospitals  operated  entirely 
on  a  nonproflt  basis. 

"Unfortunately,  social  strife  In  the  occupa- 
tional markets  of  nonproflt  hospital  workers 
and  public  employees  has  led  to  high  social 
costs.  Including  the  tragedy  of  death.  In  view 
of  this  unresolved  strain,  the  United  Method- 
ist Church  requests  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  Include 
under  Its  coverage  (1)  government  em- 
ployees, federal,  state,  and  local,  and  (3)  the 
employees  of  hospitals  operated  entirely  on  a 
nonproflt  basis." 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
placing  this  letter  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  794.  Tour  Subcc»nmlttee  on  Labor 
Is  dealing  with  an  issxis  that  deeply  affects 
the  American  public.  I  appreciate  your  In- 
terest and  leadership  In  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jamzs  K.  Mathews. 

NOVXMBKK  2.  1973. 
Hon.  Haisibon  a.  WnxiAMS. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  ScMATos  WnxiAics:  The  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  at  Its  annual  meeting.  Octobw  2S-27, 
1973,  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  adopted  the 
enclosed  resolution  on  recommendation  of  Its 
Health  and  Welfare  Ministries  Division.  This 
Board  represents  the  80  acute  care  hospitals 
across  the  nation  operated  by  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

We  strongly  oppose  8.  794  which  simply 
removes  the  not-for-proflt  hospital  exemp- 
tion from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  support  S.  2282  which  Includes  special 
provisions  applying  to  all  health  care  Institu- 
tions for  dsallng  with  coUsctlve  bsrgalnlng 
Impasses.  We  support  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  made  before 
your  c<»nmlttee  on  July  31.  1973. 

May  we  encourage  your  support  for  this 
position  to  assure  oontlnuous  and  uninter- 
rupted hospital  care  of  patients? 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONAU)  C.  KUTTSHAAI, 

IMrector,  Department  of  Health  Care 
Ministries. 

PKBBT7AXT  26.   1973. 

Senator  HASaisoir  A.  Wiluaics. 
New  Senate  Offloe  Building. 
Washingtom,  D.C. 

Dkak  SntATOs  Wn.i.T*ifs:  For  just  a  few 
moments  of  your  time.  I  would  like  your 
undivided  attention.  I  would  like  you  to 
consider  very  carefully  something  that  Is  of 
great  ooncsm  to  me.  We,  the  staff  of  St. 
Kllaabeth'B  and  myself,  ars  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  outcome  of  the  bill  that 
your  committee  Is  presently  considering. 
House  Bill  1286.  And.  whUe  I  fully  realize 
that  you're  hasrd  many  rta rtlonn  to  this 
bUl  from  othw  sources.  I  would  like,  on  be- 
half of  our  hospital,  a  chance  to  add  our 
thoughts,  and  our  feelings  to  those  alisady 
voiced. 

Our  stsnd  on  this  Issue  Is  a  very  clear,  and 
yM  a  very  forceful,  one.  Ws  ar»  opposMl  to 
any  legislation  that  would  rsmors  ths  saamp- 
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tion  nom  ths  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  not-for- 
profit  bospttals  enjoy  presenUy,  unless  and 
until  such  s  legislative  proposal  contain  a 
provision  for  uninterrupted  life  serving  serv- 
ices. We  wish  to  Insure  that  any  such  legis- 
Ifttion,  which  contains  provision  dealing  with 
stoikes.  picketing,  in^asse  resolution,  and 
l>argalnlng  luilt  fragmentation.  vaUl  insure 
the  continuity  of  life  serving  services  to 
patients.  Oiir.  opinion,  as  you  have  now  seen 
tt.  Is  In  oonjtinctton  with  our  local  organiza- 
tion of  hospitals.  The  Catholic  Hospital  As- 
sociation, and  the  national  organization.  The 
American  Ho<H>ttal  Association. 

It  is  our  intent  that  the  rights  of  employees 
and  the  rights  of  management  be  recognized 
and  respected,  but  we  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  rights  of  patients  also  be  recognized 
and  respected.  You  may  already  be  famlll&r 
with  the  "Patient's  Bill  oi  Rights"  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Amerla«m  Hoq)ltal  AssoclSitlon.  This  doc- 
ument hss  been  developed  precisely  In  view 
of  recognizing  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  persons  we  sKre.  And  we  want  to  Insure 
their  weU-belng  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances that  may  prevail  In  the  hospital  In 
question. 

Enclosed  with  my  letter,  ple&se  find  a  copy 
of  the  statement  by  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  in  1967,  and  wltb  which  I  concur 
and  do  heartily  support  today. 

Thank  you  f<»'  your  kind  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Sister  Mabt  Tboicas, 

AAminittratoT. 

Th«  Cathouc  Hospttai,  Assocxatiok, 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  August  20. 1973. 
Hon.  Haskison  A.  Whxiamb, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  of  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Old  Senate  Of/Ice  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Senatob  Williams:  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  President  of  The  Catholic  Hospital  As- 
sociation, an  association  of  over  850  hospitals 
and  related  health  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  These  health  faculties  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 160.000  beds,  and  employ  over 
360,000  people  who  assisted  In  providing  over 
45  million  patient  days  of  care  last  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  express 
the  official  position  of  The  Catholic  Hospital 
Association's  Board  of  Trustees  on  8.  2292,  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
The  CathoUc  Hospital  Association  has,  as  a 
matter  of  official  policy,  continuously  recog- 
nized the  right  of  hospital  employees  to  form 
or  join  a  union  or  association  for  purposes 
of  coUectlve  bargaining  and  that  hospitals 
should  recognize  this  right  of  employees.  At 
the  same  time.  The  Catholic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation has  eultxjcated  the  need  for  certain 
protections  for  hospitals  and  the  public  if 
the  not-for-profit  hospital  exemption  is  re- 
moved from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(Taft-Hartley).  The  Catholic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  S.  2292  reflects  the  re- 
quired protections.  We  urge  that  you  favor- 
ably consider  S.  2292  as  a  substitute  bUl  for 
S.  794. 

The  prtnoary  and  spedflc  protections  In 
S.  2292  which  we  believe  adequately  respond 
to  our  previously  stated  concerns  are: 

1.  Jurtadlctlonal  strife  and  the  potential 
for  work  stoppages  over  bargalzUng  wUl  be 
reduced  by  limiting  the  number  ot  bargain- 
ing units  in  a  hospital  to  four. 

2.  To  Increase  the  responsiveness  of  bar- 
gaining, the  parties  wUl  be  required  to  utilise 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. At  the  request  of  either  party,  there  U 
a  requirement  to  submit  their  imps  use  is- 
sues to  nonblndlng,  factfinding. 

3.  For  public  protection,  all  strikes  are  pro- 
hibited except  a  strike  for  a  contract  follow- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  a  lengthy  bargaining 
procedure.  The  Institution  Is  to  be  glvm  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  strike  so  as  to  prepare 
for  patlsnt  transfsrs,  eta 


4.  Immediate  reUef  Is  provided  by  way  or 
court  Injunction  In  the  event  of  an  unlawful 
strike  or  lockout. 

We  ask  that  you  make  this  letter,  which 
reflects  The  CathoUc  Hospital  Association's 
support  for  S.  2292,  a  part  of  your  commit- 
tee's hearing  record. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
each  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Sincerely, 
Rev.  Msgr.  Jaicxs  T.  McDonoxtch, 

President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, such  an  exemption  for  religiously 
afiSllated  hospitals  would  seriously  erode 
the  existing  national  policy  which  holds 
religiously  affiliated  Institutions  gener- 
ally such  as  proprietary  nursing  homes, 
resldentlsd  communities,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  same  standards  as 
their  nonsectarian  coimterpsuls. 

I  would  also  like  to  raise  one  other  area 
of  concern.  That  Is,  shnply  what  is  the 
definition  of  a  religiously  affiliated  Insti- 
tution. In  today's  contemporary  society, 
the  traditional  definition  of  religion  in 
many  Instances  Is  not  applicable.  The 
hospital  Industry  Is  In  a  state  of  flux  vis- 
a-vis  ownership.  For  many  hospitals,  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  It  is  re- 
ligiously affiliated  Is  indeed  a  difficult 
question. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  truly  say  that 
this  Nation  owes  religious  groups 
throughout  the  country  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  these  many  years  of  selfless  so- 
cial service.  But  this  debt  cannot,  and 
must  not,  include  a  subsidy  from  the 
workers  themselves,  which  In  effect  is 
what  this  amendment  would  provide  by 
denying  them  rights  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  wish  to — and  also  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  with 
great  respect  for  the  institutions  to 
which  he  has  referred — be  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Without  repeating  anything  that  Sen- 
ator Cranston  has  just  said  as  manager 
of  the  bill  for  the  majority,  I  would  sim- 
ply state  these  points: 

One,  in  practical  terms,  this  would  be 
a  devastating  blow  because  at  least  one- 
third  of  all  nonprofit  hospitals  have  s<Hne 
religious  affiliations.  So  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  would  be  truly 
devastating. 

Second,  in  my  own  State,  which  is 
perhaps  a  characteristic  one,  our  hos- 
pital employees  are  subject  to  the  State 
Labor  Relations  Act,  whether  or  not  the 
hospital  is  a  religious  affiliate.  There  has 
been  no  challenge  to  that.  Their  labor 
relations  need  stability  and  an  orderly 
quality,  just  as  that  of  any  other  hos- 
pital. No  one  in  New  York  seems  to  have 
reqiiired  or  requested  a  special  religious 
exemption  from  the  law. 

Third.  In  the  Federal  Establishment, 
these  hospitals  are  subject  to  the  Oc- 
cupatiooal  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
OSHA.  They  are  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage,  workmoi's  compensation, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  so 
forth. 

Insofar  as  their  relations  wltb  their 


employees  are  concerned,  it  certainly 
would  not  seem  to  me,  especially  in  view 
of  all  these  other  precedents,  that  there 
would  be  any  possible  interference  with 
first  amendment  rights  if  the  employee 
relationship  had  this  further  element  of 
regulation — to  wit,  the  availability  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
law  under  which  it  operates  to  deal  with 
labor-mansigement  relations  in  the  field 
of  hospitals  which  are  nonprofit,  though 
they  happen  to  have  religious  affilia- 
tion. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  respect,  I  join  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  hope 
and  objective  of  this  legislation  is  that 
In  an  area  where  there  have  been  dis- 
ruptions in  vital  services  because  of 
work  stoppages  related  to  disagreements 
isetween  the  workers  and  the  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  we  want  to  bring  a 
new  order  into  the  situation,  which  now, 
iinfortimately,  has  a  degree  of  chaos  be- 
cause there  Is  no  overriding  orderly  pro- 
cedure under  law.  This  measure  would 
bring  to  hospitals  the  procedures  that 
apply  in  other  areas  of  our  economy, 
and  working  people  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  organize  and  to  bargain  out 
their  objectives  and  differences,  rather 
than  being  placed  in  a  position,  as  at 
present,  in  which  the  only  way  they  can 
be  considered  is  to  engage  in  work  stop- 
pages or  strikes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a  Ust 
of  the  institutlcHis  that  have  religious 
affiliations,  hospitals  that  have  had 
work  stoppages.  These  have  occurred 
without  the  benefit  of  inclusion  of  these 
workers  imder  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Skuectxd  Hospttal  Stsixe  and  Work  Stop- 
pages BT  Unions  CAtrsxD  bt  Non-Rscocni- 

TiON  Issuis,  1969-1973 

State,  year,  hospitals,  t3rpe  of  activity, 
duration,  cause,  and  union : 

ILLINOIS 

1972.  Christian  Welfare  Hospital.  Esst  St 
Louis,  strike  and  picketing,  10  weeks.  Wages. 
Service  Employees  International  Union. 

CNDUNA 

1970,  St.  Margaret  Hospital,  Hammond. 
Strike  and  picketing  after  a  union  repre- 
sentative election  date  had  been  set.  2  weeks. 
Wages,  Hospital  Employees  Labor  Program. 

MABTLAND 

1972,  Slnal  Hospital  of  Baltimore,  Inc.,  Bal- 
tlmor  ,  March  on  the  dietary  kitchen.  1  day. 
Grievance,  Local  1199,  Drug  &  Hosp.  Union 
of  the  National  Union  of  Hospital  and  Nurs- 
ing Home  Employees  (now  after  referred  to 
as  Local  1199). 

1972,  Slnal  Hospital  of  Baltimore.  Inc..  Bal- 
timore, Slck-out  dietary,  1  day.  Grievance, 
Local  1199. 

1972,  Slnal  Hospital  of  Baltimore,  Inc..  Bal- 
tUnore,  Walk-out,  1%  hours.  Discbarge  of  3 
employees.  Local  1199. 
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U1CRIGAN 

1972,    Mercy   Memorial    Hoapltal 
tlon,  Monroe,  Strike  and  plcketlc  ; 
May   1.   1972,  still   going  on.  Conb  act 
tlatlons  and  wages.  Local  79.  ServU  t 
ees  International  Union. 
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MINNKSOTA 

1973.  St.  Mary's  HosplUI,  Rocbe^r,  Infor- 
mational picketing,  4  weeks.  Cont  act  nego- 
tiation*, wages  and  benefits,  Hos]  It&l,  Res- 
taurant, &  Tavern  Employees,  Local  21. 


Corpora - 

Started 

nego- 

£mploy- 


MISSOtTKI 

Menorah    Medical    Cent*  • 


1972 
City.  Strike  and  picketing,   1   day 
contract  negotiations,  Intematlonl  I 
hood  of  Firemen,  Oilers  &  Malnter  mce 


.    Kansas 
Delay   in 
Brother- 
Men. 


i 


NEW    JtASEY 

1971.  St.  Francis  Community  Hospital, 
Jersey  City.  Walk-out,  2  hours.  Contract 
date.  Local  1199. 

NEW    YORK 

1973.  Klngsbrook  Jewish  Medical  Center, 
Brooklyn.  Walk-out,  2  days,  Qrlevatce.  Local 
1199.  i 

1971,  Bebrew  Hospital,  Bronx,  jsit-ln,  8 
hours.  Wages.  Hotel.  Hospital,  Nursjng  Home 
&  Allied  Employees  Union.  Local  l4*. 

1971.  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,^"  Jamaica. 
Walk-out.  1  day.  Rescheduling  of  elnployees. 
Hotel,  Hospital.  Nursing  Home  &  i^lled  Em- 
ployees Union,  Local  144.  • 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe  thai  most  of 
the  points  I  would  make  have  b^n  made 
with  greater  eloquence  by  the  Senators 
from  California  and  New  York.  I[  o{HX>se 
the  amendment.  f 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  |  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amencinent. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  notlordered. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  t  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEk.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll.  [ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedefl  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aik  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order -for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IWithout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amu 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orden 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr   Presldei 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pi 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere  1 
The     PRESroiNG     OFFICEF .     The 
question    Is    on    the    adoption    of    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  froff   North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  the  Senators  wh  o  were 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  preset  ted  my 
argument.  } 

This  Is  an  amendment  to  mod  fy  the 
amendment  which  brings  nonpro  It  hos- 
pitals under  the  jurisdiction  of  t  le  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  sd  as  to 
exempt  the  church-supported  hospitals 
from  the  coverage  by  the  Natlona  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  inconsistent,  re- 
gardless of  technicalities,  but  it  Is  very 
inconsistent  for  an  agency  of  Caesar  to 
be  regulating  the  work  that  Is  t  one  in 
the  name  of  God.  And  that  Is  tru«  of  the 
Adventlst  Church. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre  ildent, 
the  word  has  gone  out  from  both  cloak- 
rooms to  Senators  that  there  wl  1  be  a 


roUcall  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  at  1:30  pjn.  today.  Senators 
may  have  scheduled  their  appointments 
accordingly,  and  they  may  not  be  antici- 
pating a  rollcall  vote  prior  to  1:30. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Ervht  occur 
Immediately,  back  to  back,  following  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Peace  Corps 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill, 
George  Shanks,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  may  be  recognized  now  for  not 
to  exceed  the  remaining  time  prior  to 
1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPENSA- 
TION AND  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and  the 
matter  having  be«i  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  766,  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  not 
to  exceed  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 


[ask  for 
idment. 

I  ask 
sage  of 


reserving 

the  right  to  object,  which  bill  is  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  S.  3072. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  may  wish  to  amend  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  the  re- 
quest to  Include  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  offer  an  amendment, 
whether  germane  or  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  time 
limitation  remaining  as  I  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  with  a  6- 
mlnute  limitation. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (8.  S073)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
StatM  Code,  to  llberallz«  th©  provisions  re- 


lating to  payment  at  dependancy  and  in. 
d«mnlty  oompenaatlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  of  1974." 

TITLE  I— VETERANS  DiaABIUTT 
COMPENSATION 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  Section  814  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "»28"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»32": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$61"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "W©"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$77"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$89"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  '•$10«"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$122"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$149"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$171"; 
(8)    by  striking  out  "$179"  In  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$21 1"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection 

(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$246"  In  BUbsectlon 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$289"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$275"  in  subsection 
(i)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$325"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$496"  in  subsection 
(J)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$684" 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  "$616"  and 
"$8«2"  In  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$62"  and  "$727"  and  $1,017". 
respectively: 

(12)  by 'striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$727': 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$678"  In  subsection 
(m)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$800"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$909"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$862"  In  subsections 
(o)  and  (p)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$1,017": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$437"; 
and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$664"  in  pubsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$664". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs may  adjust  administratively,  consist- 
ent with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  rptes  of  dlsabllltv  compensntlon 
payable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of 
section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  compensation  pavable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  102  Section  315n)  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$31"  In  subparagraph 

(A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$36"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$53"  In  suboB'agraph 

(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$61": 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$67"  in  subparagraph 
(C»  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "«77-- 

(4)  bv  striking  out  "$83"  and  "ijiS"  In 
subparagraph  fD)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$96"  and  "$17",  respectively: 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$21"  in  subparagraph 
(E)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$24'; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$36"  In  subparagraph 
(P)    and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$41"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$53"  and  "815"  in 
subpiragraph  fO)  and  insertlntr  in  lieu 
thereof  "»61"  and  "817",  respectively: 

(8)  by  strlkinif  out  "$28"  in  subparagraph 
(H)  and  Inserting  "In  lieu  thereof  "$29"; 
and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$48"  in  subparagraph 
(I)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$55'. 
TITLE  II— SURVIVORS  DEPENDENCT  AND 

INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
Skc.   201.   Section   411   of   title  38,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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monthly   rates    set   lorwi    m                         "»  specified  in  section  322  of  this  title",      by  repealed                       ,    wa.  of  .^.tior,  1701 

ttble:  "^        s^tion   343   of  such   tttle   is  hereby          Sec.  302.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  1701 
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E-1 '^i?  (c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning      read  as  follows:                              ,   h«=  o  ah,, 

eIs 221  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter   11  of  title  38,          "(i)   The  term    guardl^'  Includes  a  fldu- 

l-l 228  unT^d  Ste^  code,  is  .iiended  by  striking      clary  legally  appointed  by  a  court  of  com- 

^A      - - 241  oi^^efoU^mj-                                                      patent  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  person  who 

zTl                                               248  outtneiouowing.                                   „.^,„.     has   been    appointed    by   the   Administrator 

E-5 254  "343.     Conditions     under     which     wartime      ^^^^   section  3202  of  this   title   to  receive 

^7                               266  rates  are  payable.".                                                     payment  of  benefits  for  the  use  and  bene- 

E-7 SEC.  206.   (a)    The  AdmlnlstratOT  of  Vet-     gt^^f  t^e  eligible  person.". 

E-8 erang.  Affairs  shaU  make  a  detaUed  study  of                             •*         Vpttocttve  DATES 

E-9 f^'  claims  for  dependency  and  Indemnity  com-                 TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  dates 

W-1    pensatlon  relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  In          Sbc.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 

W-2   -     ^  section  101(2),  title  38,  United  States  Code,     become  effective  on  May  1,  1974,  except  that 

W-3 ^ijo  aj  time  of  death  wlthta  six  months     utle  IH  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 

W-4  271  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act     day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fc^owlng 

O-l    ggj  were  receiving  disability  compensation  from      enactment. 

a-2 tug    Veterans'    Administration    based    upon                  ttartk-P  VTr  Pr^iripnt   iis  phair- 

0-3- ^18  a  rating  total  and  permanent  in  nature.              Mr.  H^TTO:.  Mr  President,  as  cnair- 

0-4  - ^i?  (b)  T^e  report  of  such  study  shaU  mclude     man  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

0-5 ^^4  (1)  the  number  of  the  described  cases.  (2)     fairs,  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 

0-6 ^27  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  specified     uj-ge  the  Senate  to  approve  my  bill  S. 

0-7 ^^^  benefit  was  denied,    (3)    an  analysis  of  the     3072,   the   Veterans   Disability   Compen- 

O-s ^^  reasons  for  each  such  denial.  (4)  the  analysis     gatlon  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1974. 

S:,o' :;:::::::::::::":iiiii  'ms  °'  ^j  'I'^vf^ll^  '^,^,^«^L^JtI^nS/to  This  measure  which  is  cosponsored  by 

^  the'veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  of  e^^^fJ^th^^Th^e'SS'S  ri^^rl^n^^n"  every  -m^r  of  the  --nlttee  com- 
the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  .^rned  was  connected  with  his  or  her  mUl-  bines  the  provisions  Of  S.  3067,  the  Vet- 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  t^^y^  naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Armed  erans  Disability  Compensation  Act  01 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas-  porces  of  the  United  States,  and  (51  data  1974,  introduced  by  the  distingtlished  and 
ter  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  regarding  the  current  financial  status  of  hard-working  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
at  the  appUcable  time  designated  by  sec.  402  ^^^  widow,  widower,  chUdren,  and  parents  mittee  on  Compensation  and  Pensions 
of  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shaU  be  $316.  i^  ^^ch  case  of  denial.                                               (j^^j.  Xalm\dge)  and  my  bill.  S.  3072,  the 

••»  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  (g)   The  report  together  with  such  com-     q       jy-        Deoendency    and    Indemnity 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ^^^^^3  ^^d  recommendations  as  the  Admin-      pl^^TJln^^^tt^rt  nf  1974                             ^ 

Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  i^t^ator    deems    appropriate    shaU    be    sub-      ^^^i^^^"*^"  ^79    L  r^norted    has  six 

Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  fitted   to   the   Speaker   of   the   House   and         Brieny,   S.   ^07^,   as  reponea    nas  six 

Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  deslg-  ^i^^  President  of  the  Senate  not  more  than     major  purposes.  First,  it  would  provide 

nated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  Nine-     for  cost-of-living  increases  in  the  rates 

rate  shall  be  $589.  ty-fourth  Congress.                                              of   disability   compensation   for  the  2.2 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more  TITLE  HI— PAYMENT  OP  BENEFITS  TO  million  servlce-connected  disabled  vet- 
chUdren  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de-  PERSONS  UNDER  LEGAL  DISABILITY  erans.  Increases  of  15  percent  are  author- 
ceased  veteran,  the  dependency  and  mdem-  Sec.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3202  ized  for  those  vetersms  with  disabili- 
nlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the  ^j  ^^^j^  gj  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  ties  rated  from  10  to  50  percent;  18 
widow  shall  be  increased  by  $26  for  eacn  ^  ^^^  ^  follows:  percent  increases  are  authorized  for 
such  chUd.                            ^  ^         ^              ^  "(a)    Where    It    appears   to   the    Admin-     |v,~p  veterans  with  disabilities  rated  60 

"(c,  Tlie  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  q,  ^^  beneficiary     l^'foo  S^ISt  Sd  sSSar  Se^  are 

indemnity    compensation    payable    to    the  ^  served  thereby,  payment  of  bene-     ^  ^""  percent  ana  similar  mcrca^  aic 

widow  shku  be  increased  by  $64  If  she  Is  (1)  ^^^^,  ^  lawadmlnlstered  by  the  Vet-     also  provided  for  statutory   awards  for 

a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  ^^^^,  ^Administration  may  be  made  dlrecUy     rates    payable    for    severe    anatomical 

or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  bUnd  as  to  to  the  beneficiary  or  to  a  relative  or  some     losses. 

need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  ^^^^  person  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the         Second,  increases  of  15  percent  are  pro- 

ance  of  another  person  •'.                         „„„„h  beneficiary,  regardless  of  any  legal  dlsabU-     yided  in  the  rates  of  additional  compen- 

nlty  compensation,  dependency  and  indem-  number  of  cases  as  «)  make  It  Im-     for  their  dependents 

nity  compensation  shall  be  paid  In  equal  ^^'Jj^^^^to  conserve  properly  the  estates  or         Third,  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 

Bhares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet-  v^  supervise  the  persons  of  the  beneficiaries,     demnity  compensation  (DIO  for  375,000 

eran  at  the  foUowUig  monthly  rates:  ^^  Administrator  may  refuse  to  make  futxire     widows  and  children  are  increased  by  17 

"(1)  One  child.  $108.  payments  in  such  cases  as  he   may  deem     percent.  The  additional  allowances  pay- 

::<2|TwocWidren.$i66  ^^                                                                 ^le  to  those  in  receipt  of  DIG  and  death 

"4   I^?^^^  Jkudren  $201  plus  (b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3202  of  tiue     compensation  who  are  in  need  of  aid 

$4o'?oV  r?  c\"SS  ^o^r^fl^''-  I  ^-^-^^  l^  ^•Slr^-al^r':^-:     andX^dance  are  also  increased  17  per- 

SBC.  203.    (a)    Subsection    (a)    of  section  Zi^t^rnraV^o^^^^yyestedwitlx     cent. 

*'*   °J.T\M.  '^'^^.a/s^^dSS'rkiS  ^7'c5^'of  Se'ciJ^S^VorC'X^^'.flS        Fourth,  the  bill  pro^ides  for  the  equ^- 

amended  by  strUtuig  out  "$66   and  Inserting  ^^         ^^  ^^^  ,.^^,.  ^^  msertmg  "fidu-    zatlon  of  the  rates  of  death  compensa- 

"*)i^."i^!''*°f."*®*/'K\     f  =^»i„«  *i4  of  «„oh  clary  or  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  pay-     tion  to  the  survlvors  of  peacetime  and 

tm^\^l^^^^tK^\^TTj-\92"^  ,^t  of  benefit  payable  under  laws  admin-     wartime   service   where   death   occurred 

"rlrtmXS?the''r^?-?ro8°  istered  by  the  Veterans' Admmistration"  and     before  January  1, 1957,  thereby  elimlnat- 

(cV  Sub^tlon  (cTof  secuon  414  of  such  by  deletUig  the  word  "estates"  and  Insert-     ^^  ^^  dlsttaction  between  the  two  pe- 

tlUe  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  Ing  the  word  "benefits  .                                            ^ods  of  service, 

msertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "$86".  (c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3202  of  tlUe          j^y^   g   3072  authorizes  a  study  to  be 

Ssc.    204.    Section    322(b)     of    title    88.  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  de-     conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 

Unlted  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  letlng  the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  con-     ^^^  ^  ^  submitted  to  the  CongreBS  at 

follows:  servator,  or  person  legally  vested  with  the             betdnntng  of  the  94th  Congress  of 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  of  death  compen-  ^,  ^f  ^^  beneficiary  or  his  estate,"  foUow-     !SJ)llSSr  f or    dependency^d    In- 

satlon  payable  to  a  widow  or  dependent  par-  j^  the  words  "hands  of  a",  and  Insertmg  In     5      4*         ^     -M^^^rVTr^h^  ^nwr  of 

ent  ui^er   subsection    (a)    of   this  section  J^^^e^the  words  "fiduciary  appomted     ^^^mlty  compensation  (DIG    by  wWows  of 

ShaU  be  increwed  by  $64  if  the  payee  to  (1)  tr^^^ff!^  court  or  the  Veterans' Admlnls-     veterans  who  had  a  disability  rated  total 

a  pattent  In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  °I  '  °„ -_^  ^.  dsletlng  the  phrwe  "guard-     and  permanent  at  the  time  of  death, 

or  blind,  or  so  ne«rty  helpless  or  blind  «  to  ^"^^-Jjj  ^,S^r    or '^person  tigaUy         Finally,  the  bill  would  auth^ize  the 

need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  ^^^J^' ^^"^  ^t  \t,»  Sneflclaiy  or     Administrator    of    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

ance  of  another  pcncm.".  veeiea  wiwi  vu«  v«»o  »» 
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to  the 


make  monetary  benefit  payments 

beneficiary  upon  the  determlnatk  n  that 
the  Interest  of  the  beneficiary  wAild  be 
served  hereby,  notwithstanding  that  a 
fiduciary  has  been  appointed  a^d  re- 
gardless of  any  legal  dlsstblUty  bn  the 
part  of  the  beneficiary.  [ 

Mr.  President,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  legislation  reported  from  th  j  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  V<  terans 
Disability  Compensation  and  Si  jvlvor 
Benefits  Act  of  1974  is  the  resultlof  co- 
operative Benefits  Act  of  1974  and  ;he  re- 
sult of  cooperative  efforts  on  the  >art  of 
the  entire  committee.  I  am  pari  lularly 
indebted  to  Senator  Herman  E  Tal- 
iCADGE,  chairman  of  the  Subcomml  tee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  and  »nator 
Cliftord  p.  Hansen,  ranking  m  norlty 
member  on  both  the  subcommltt  «  and 
the  full  committee,  who  conductet  hear- 
ings reviewing  the  disability  com  >ensa- 
tion  and  dependency  and  indemni  ;y  and 
death  compensation  programs.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  them  for  the  r  un- 
flagging support  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  tes  Imony 
from  Administration  spokesmen  liclud- 
ing  that  of  Odell  Vaughn,  Chief  B  snefits 
Director,  Veterans'  Administ  atlon. 
Testimony  was  also  received  fro  n  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Am  ;rican 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  B  inded 
Veterans  Association,  the  Amerlcajvet- 
erans  of  World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
najn  Officer's  Association,  the  Pl»  t  Re- 
sei-ve  Association.  National  Assoc  ation 
for  Uniformed  Services,  and  the  E  Jtlred 
OflQcers  Association.  Submitted  testi- 
mony was  received  from  the  Veterins  of 
World  War  I.  Inc.,  the  Gold  Star  wives 
of  America,  Inc.,  the  Military  W  dows, 
and  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  ^sso 
elation  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  there  can  be  n< 


TABLE 


Disability 


<b) 
(0 
(d) 

(B) 

k 

(i) 
0) 


Ratsd  It  10  percent., 
ftitsd  at  20  percent  . 
Rated  at  30  percent.. 
Rated  at  40  percenC. 
Rated  at  SO  percent.. 
Rated  ai  60  percent.. 
Rated  at  70  percent.. 
Rated  at  80  percent.. 
Rated  at  90  percent.. 
Rated  at  total. 


Limit  lor  veterans  receivinj  payments  under  (aVi  iVj) 
above.  ' 


eet, 


(    so 


lent 


(I)    Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands,  both  ,... 
1  foot  and  1  hand,  blindness  in  both  eyes  (!  200 
visual  acuity  or  less),  permanently  bedridden  c 
helpless  as  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendant! 

(m)  Anatomical  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities  so  at  to  pn 
natural  elbow  or  knee  action  with  proithetis  in 
blind  in  both  eyes,  rendering  veteran  so  helpless 
require  regular  aid  and  attendance 

(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shouwitr  oi  hip 
ts  to  prevent  use  of  prosthesis,  anatomical  Im  of 
both  eyes ^ 


Ilf  CSXASXB  IH  AWAHD8  ITND^  SECTIOIT  3  li  (K) 

8.  8073,  as  reported,  also  provlclea  fo] 
ment   of   oompenaatlon   for   certain   8{ 
conditions  Independent  of  any  other 
pensatlon  provided  by  not  to  exceed 
stated  amounts. 

The  Veteran*'  Administration 
1(a),   part  I,   paragraph  n(K)    crel^id 
PubUc  Law  73-a  was  the  forerunner  of  what 
is  now  38  U.S.C.  314(K).  It  authorliKa  an 


dis- 


agreement with  the  necessity  of  these 
cost-of-Ilvlng  Increases  for  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  the  spirallng  cost  of 
living  affects  those  on  fixed  incomes  with 
much  greater  severity  than  the  rest  of 
the  population.  We  must  assure  ourselves 
and  the  Nation  that  these  veterans  who 
were  injured  in  the  service  of  their  coim- 
try  and  the  survivors  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  are  protected  and  supported 
in  this  time  of  economic  upheaval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriated  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  to  S.  3072  which  pro- 
vides further  detailed  explanation  of  the 
committee's  action  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

BACKCaotTND  AND  DISCUSSION 
XNCaSABEB  IN  DIBABIUTT  COMPINSATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  disability 
compensation  program  provides  Income  for 
2.206.496  veterans  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities.  Of  this  number,  about  333.000 
are  disabled  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Compen- 
sation Is  paid  In  accord  with  the  degree  of 
disability.  Section  356  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  the  ratlnirs  of  dis- 
ability which  range  from  10  to  100  percent 
(with  additional  allowances  for  statutory 
awardfi)  for  certain  dlsabUltles  shall  be  based 
"as  far  as  practical  on  the  average  Impair- 
ment of  earning  capacity  resulting  from 
such  Injury  for  ctvUlan  occupation."  Of 
course,  other  less  tangible  factors  have  also 
traditionally  been  considered  by  Congress 
In  establishing  compensation  rates  for 
those  who  sustained  disabilities  in  the  serv- 
ice in  defense  of  their  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee periodically  reviews  the  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  program  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  will  provide  reason- 
able com[>ensatlon  for  loss  of  earning  power. 
Following  hearings,  the  Committee  Is  of  the 
conviction  that  a  minimum  of  16-percent 
cost-of-living    increase     ia    warranted    and 


necessary  to  protect  disabled  veterana  from 
a  continuing  loes  of  purchasing  power  due 
to  the  rapid  Inflation  that  this  country  u 
experiencing.  Disability  compensation  ratea 
were  last  adjusted  by  Public  Law  92-338. 
effective  August  1,  1972.  Since  that  time  the 
cost  of  living  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  13.9  percent  through 
March  30.  1974.  Pertinent  data  on  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  are  reflected  In  Table  1 
as  follows: 

TABLE  1.— U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1967  ~  1001 


1972 


1973 


1974 


January 123.2  127.7  139  7 

February 123.8  128.6  141.5 

March 124.0  129.8  143.1 

Apnl 124.3  130.7.... 

«toy 124.7  131.5 ■■" 

June 125  0  132.4  .  .. 

July 125.5  132.7  ' 

August 125.7  135.1   .... 

September 126.2  135.5 

October      126.6  136.6 

November   126  9  137.6 

December      127.3  138  5 


Currently,  the  rate  of  inflation  la  increas- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  13J  percent.  The 
Committee  also  believes  that  for  those  vet- 
erans who  are  disabled  SO  percent  or  more 
In  degree,  and  those  with  severe  anatomical 
losses  are  in  greater  need  of  Increased  com- 
pensation and  that  the  majority  of  thoee 
veterans  having  leaser  disability  rattngs  are 
more  able  to  supplement  their  compensation 
with  earnings.  Accordingly,  a  16-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  Is  provided  for  veterana 
rated  60  percent  or  under.  Compenaatloa 
increases  of  18  percent  are  uthorlzed  for  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  rated  60  percent  to 
100  percent.  Compensation  payments  for 
anatomical  losses  rated  in  paragraphs  (L) 
through  (S).  section  814  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  are  also  Increased  by  18  percent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  current  rates 
for  disability  compensation  and  thoee  pro- 
posed In  S.  3072,  aa  reported,  and  the  number 
of  veterans  placed  in  each  rating. 


-COMPARISON  OF  COMPENSATION  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  S.  3072 


Present 
law 


S.  3072 


m 

51 
77 
106 
149 
179 
212 
245 
275 
495 


(32 
59 
89 
122 
171 
211 
250 
289 
325 
584 


Number  of 
veterans 


866,465 

342.407 

313,  746 

179.002 

112,682 

114,224 

73,790 

37,  073 

12.892 

125, 231 


Disability 


Present 
law 


S.  3072 


Number  at 
veterans 


to 


616 

678 
770 


727 

800 
909 


6.382 


2.845 


366 


(0) 


(P) 


(r) 


(J) 


Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments  under  C)  to  (n) 
above 

Disability  under  condition*  entitling  veteran  to  2  or  more 
of  the  rates  provided  in  (I)  through  (n),  no  condition 
being  considered  twice  in  the  dMermfnation  or  total 
deafness  in  combination  with  total  blindness  (5/200 
visual  acuity  or  less) 

If  disabilities  exceed  requirements  of  any  rates  pre- 
scribed. Administrator  ef  VA  may  allow  next  higher 
rate  or  an  intermediate  rate,  but  In  no  case  may 
compensation  exceed 

It  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o)  er  to  tke 
maximum  rate  under  (p)  and  is  in  need  of  resular  aid 
and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a  special  alloertnce 
of  the  amount  indicated  at  right  for  aid  and  attendance 
in  addition  to  whatever  he  Is  raceMng  under  (o)  or  (ji). 

Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional  disability  in- 
dependently ratable  at  60  percent  or  over,  or  per- 
manently housebound 


W62  11.017 

862  1.017 

370  437 

554  654 


24 
6.  354 

8,2SS 
7. 114 


Total  number  of  eases  affected 2, 206,  496 


pay. 
I  eciflc 
com- 
cirtaln 


Regu^tlon 
by 


additional  allowance  of  $26  monthly  to  per- 
sons receiving  compensation  and  who  suf- 
fered anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  only 
one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or  one  eye.  The  rate 
was  Increased  to  $36  by  Public  Law  79-182 
effective  October  1945  and  to  $42  by  Public 
Law  70-662  effective  September  1946.  It  was 
last  Increaaad  to  $47  by  PubUc  Law  82-427 
In  Auguat  1963. 
The  "IS."  award  while  a  minor  portion  of 


the  total  award  of  compensation  la  none  the 
less  a  compensatory  award  for  anatomical 
loss.  Thus  m  light  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
flation dlaabled  veterana  are  experiencing. 
the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  10- 
percent  Increase  in  the  "K"  awarda  Is  ?rar- 
ranted.  Thla  increase  will  affect  86,646  veter- 
ans presently  receiving  "K"  awards  at  a  full 
first  year  cost  of  $8.1  million. 
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INCBXASSS    IN    MONTHI.T    DEPCNDZNTS 
AIXOWAMCBS 

Under  present  law  additional  allowances 
kre  provided  for  dependents  of  veterans  who 
ue  rated  60  percent  or  more  disabled.  S. 
3073,  as  reported,  provides  a  15-percent  In- 
cttvst  in  dependency  allowances  to  368,100 
veterans  currently  In  receipt  of  these  bene- 
fits. The  additional  compensation  rates  pay- 
able for  dependents  under  present  law  and 
the  Committee  biU  are  shown  In  the  foUow- 
ing  table : 

TABLE  3.-M0NTHLY  DEPENDENTS'  ALLOWANCES  (FOR 
DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  RATED  50-  TO  100-PERCENT 
DISABLED) 


Present  law 


S.  3072 


Wife,  no  children »1 

Wife  and  1  child. M 

Wile  and  2  chHdren 67 

Wife  and  3  children 83 

Each  additional  child 15 

No  wife.  1  child 21 

No  wife,  2  children * 

No  wife,  3  children 53 

Each  additional  child 15 

Mother  or  father,  each 25 


J36 
61 
77 
95 
17 
24 
41 
61 
17 
29 


SCHXDI7LE  OF  RATING  DISABILXTIES 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Hartke.  on  March 
4th,  the  President  Indicated  an  Intention  to 
make: 

"Structural  changes  in  veterans  compen- 
sation which  will  bring  the  disabUlty  ratings 
of  under-rated  veterans  up  to  a  level  corres- 
ponding to  what  survey  data  showed  to  be 
their  actual  degree  of  impairment." 

In  view  of  previously  contemplated  revi- 
sions in  the  disability  rating  schedule  an- 
nounced in  February  1973,  the  Committee 
was  concerned  about  the  exact  nature  of 
these  "structural  changes"  and  at  the  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  March  13,  1974,  questioned  Odell 
Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  follows : 

Senator  Talmadgx  :  The  President  has  indi- 
cated that  he  wishes  to  make  certain  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  disability  rating  sched- 
tile  in  order  to  increase  ratings  for  veterans 
who  are  under-compensated.  Upon  what  are 
these  revisions  going  to  be  based  and  when 
will  the  Committee  receive  the  proposed 
changes? 

Mr.  Vattohn:  TTie  changes  will  be  only  on 
disabilities  that  we  feel  require  recognition 
iot  increase  and  not  otherwise  and  it  will  be 
baaed  on  studies  that  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing and  are  still  conducting. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion at  a  later  date. 

Senator  Talkadce.  How  do  you  determine 
It? 

Mr.  VAT70HW.  How  do  we  determine — Mr. 
Taaffe? 

Mr.  Taattk.  Certainly,  we  woxUd  have  to 
proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  ftom  the  base  of 
what  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  survey  and 
then  take  what  has  develc^ed  in  medldne 
since  that  time  and  examine  what  are  the 
needs.  What  are  the  current  problems  with 
respect  to  hypertension,  possibly,  black  lung 
disease,  sickle  cell  anemia,  implants  such  as 
kidney  Implants,  heart  valve  Implants  and 
this  kind  of  thing. 

It  may  be  possible 

Senator  Tai^cadgx.  What  Is  the  current 
stattis  of  the  proposed  revision  in  the  disa- 
bUlty rating  schedtile  which  was  submitted 
last  year  and  then  withdrawn  for  further 
Intensive  study? 

Mr.  VAxraHN.  It  is  no  longer  under  study, 
sir. 

Senator  Talmadoi.  In  addition,  to  propoaed 
decreases  in  disability  rating  schedules, 
which  was  submitted  and  then  withdrawn 
last  year,  also  it  contained  a  number  of 
Increases. 


Are  all  of  those  proposed  increases  in- 
cluded in  the  structural  revisions  which  are 
going  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  Vaughn.  They  are  under  consideration 
and  as  much  as  possible,  they  wUl  be. 

The  Committee,  which  expects  to  receive 
the  proposed  revisions  prior  to  any  imple- 
mentation, urges  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  act  promptly  with  respect  to  in- 
creasing compensation  for  thoee  veterans 
whose  disabilities  are  currently  under-rated. 

INCXKASES       IN       SUBVIVORS       DXFENDENCT       AND 
INDEMNITT    COMPENSATION 

The  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation (DIC)  program  was  created  In  1966 
with  the  passage  of  the  Servicemen  and  Vet- 
erans Survivors  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  84- 
881). 

DIC  payments  are  authorized  for  widows, 
unmarried  children  under  18  (as  well  as 
certain  helpless  children  and  those  between 
18  and  23  if  attending  a  VA-approved  school) , 
and  certain  parents  of  servicemen  or  vet- 
erans who  die  on  or  after  January  1,  1957, 
from:  (a)  a  disease  or  Injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training;  or  (b)  an 
Injury  Incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty 
while  on  Inactive  duty  training;  or  (c)  a 
disability  otherwise  compensable  under  laws 
administered  by  VA. 

Widows,  children,  and  parents  who  are 
on  the  rolls,  or  foimd  to  be  eligible,  for  death 
compensation  by  reason  of  a  death  occurring 
before  January  1,  1967  may  elect  to  receive 
DIC  payments  in  lieu  of  death  compensation. 
They  cannot  thereafter  choose  to  receive 
death  compensation. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  DIC  program  the 
survivors  of  military  personnel  whose  deaths 
were  due  to  service-connected  causes  might 
have  been  eligible  for  as  many  as  five  dlSer- 
Ing  survivor  benefits. 

In  1969,  Public  Law  92-96  was  enacted 
which  replaced  the  original  DIC  formxila 
with  a  table  of  rates  related  to  the  pay  grade 
of  the  uniformed  services  at  specific  dollar 


rates.  An  effort  was  made  at  that  time  to 
increase  all  widows  payments  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  cost  of  living  since  the  1965 
Act.  A  further  adjustment  In  Public  Law 
92-197  provided  a  10-percent  Increase  In 
benefits. 

The  current  DIC  program  provides  benefits 
to  more  than  376.000  beneficiaries.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  current  and  expected 
caseload  for  DIC  by  fiscal  years : 

TABLE  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SURVIVOR 
COMPENSATION  CASES 


1973  1974  1975 

actual   estimpte   estimate 


Increase 

(*)or 

decrease 

(-) 


IndianWars 1  1  l 

CIvilWar 1<  11  9 

Spanish  American  War           312  280  260 

Mexicanborderperiod.             2  2  2 

WorldWarl 36,825  36,700  36,600 

WorldWarll 202,817  199,500  196  500 

Koreanconflict 39.484  39  600  39  700 

Vietnamera 45.959  49  000  51.800 

Peacetime  service 49,161  49.500  49,800 

Total 374,575  374,594  374.672 


-2 

-20 


-100 
-3.000 

-t-100 
-(-2.800 

-f300 


^-78 


Title  II  of  S.  3072,  as  reported,  provides  a 
standard  c«jst-of-llvlng  increase  In  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  rates  of 
17  percent  for  widows  and  children.  The 
Committee  believes  these  increases  are  Justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  since  DIC  rates  were 
last  adjusted  January  1.  1972,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  increased  16  percent  by 
March  30,  1974  as  reflected  In  Table  1  cited 
earlier  in  this  report.  Additional  allowances 
for  widows  In  need  of  aid  and  attendance, 
helpless  children,  children  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  23  attending  schools,  and  widows 
and  dependent  parents  in  receipt  of  death 
compensation  in  need  of  aid  and  attend- 
ance are  also  increased  by  17  percent.  Pro- 
posed and  existing  rates  are  shown  In  the 
following  table : 


TABLE  5.-C0MPARISON 

OF  DIC 

RATES  UNDER 

PRESENT  LAW  AND  S.  3072 

Pay  grade 

Present  law 

S. 

3072 

Pay  grade 

Present  law 

S.3072 

E-1.. 

$184 

$215 

W-4 

$262 

$307 

E-2 

189 

221 

0-1 

232 

271 

E-3 

195 

228 

0-2 

240 

281 

E-4.. 

206 

241 

0-3 

257 

301 

E-5. 

212 

243 

0-4 

272 

318 

E-6- 

217 

254 

0-5 

299 

350 

E-7 _. 

227 

266 

0-6 

337 

394 

E-8 

240 

281 

0-7 

365 

427 

E-9. 

251 

294 

0-8 

399 

467 

W-1. 

232 

271 

0-9 

429 

502 

W-2. 

241 

281 

0-10 

469 

549 

W-3 

249 

291 

EQUALIZATION  OP  PEACETIME  AND  WAKTIMX 
RATES   or   DEATH    COMPENSATION 

The  Death  Compensation  program  provides 
benefits  for  the  survivors  of  servicemen  and 
veterans  who  died  of  service-connected 
causes  before  January  1,  19S7.  Currently, 
there  are  116,791  stitvlvors  receiving  benefits 
under  death  compensation.  Of  that  number 
4,453  are  classified  as  "peacetime"  svurvivors 
under  this  program  by  virtue  of  the  deceased 
veteran's  period  of  service.  Current  law  pro- 
vides that  "peacetime  survivors  are  entitled 
to  death  compensation  at  the  rate  of  80  per- 
cent of  that  received  by  survivors  of  veterans 
who  served  during  a  'wartime'  "  period. 

S.  3072,  as  reported,  would  equalize  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  survivors  of 
veterans  who  died  of  service-connected  con- 
ditions irrespective  of  calendar  period  of 
service. 

This  action  is  consistent  with  past  Con- 
gressional action  on  other  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration programs  which  have  abandoned  a 
wartime/peacetime  distinction.  Following  ex- 
tensive study.  Congress  adopted  a  new  pro- 


gram of  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation in  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Service  Benefits  Act  of  1956  (Pi.  92-328)  in 
which  no  distinction  Is  made  between  war- 
time and  peacetime  service  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  service-connected 
deaths.  In  Public  Law  91-101,  Congress  also 
voted  to  expand  medical  benefits  to  make  any 
veteran — wartime  or  peacetime — over  6S  eli- 
gible for  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
care  and  related  outpatient  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  without  having 
to  show  financial  inability.  Finally,  in  the 
92d  Congress,  pteacetlme  wartime  rates  of 
compensation  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  were  equalized  by  Public  Law  92- 
328.  As  noted  there  has  never  been  a  distinc- 
tion In  the  DIC  program  of  survivor  benefits 
and  the  Committee  thus  believes  that  to  con- 
tinue such  an  arbitrary  restriction  for  death 
compensation  would  be  inequitable. 

STUDT  or  AUTOMATIC  ENTITLEMKNT  TO  DIC  rOB 
CEKTAIN    WTDOWB 

The    Committee    received    numerous    re- 
quests from  veterans'  organizations  to  oon- 
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slder  the  creation  of  automatic  p  ivsiunp- 
tlon  of  service-connected  death  In  he  caa« 
of  veterans  who  are  totally  and  pern  anently 
service-connected  disabled  so  that  | ,  widow 
of  such  a  veteran  would  be  autoa  Atlcally 
entitled  to  receive  Dependency  i  Qd  In- 
demnity Compensation  (DIC) .  Appea  ring  be- 
fore the  Suboommlttee  on  Compensa  Ion  and 
Pension,  representatives  of  the  ',  Msabled 
American  Veterans  testified: 

".  .  .  We  think  it  reasonable  to  I  ay  that 
a  veteran  who  has  suffered  the  dlst;  ess  and 
debilitating  effects  of  a  servlce-relal  sd  total 
disability  .  .  .  should  have  statutof  '  assur- 
ance that  upon  his  death  his  wldo^  will  be 
provided  for  by  payment  of  Dep)end«  acy  and 
Indemnity  Compensation.  In  an  ove  whelm- 
ing majority  of  these  cases,  the  toti  illy  dis- 
abled veteran  Is  unable  to  pursue  a  gainful 
occupation.  He  very  definitely  had  n(  i  oppor- 
tunity to  make  adequate  provisions  for  his 
survivors." 
The  American  Legion  testified: 
"While  there  is  provision  In  Veten  ins"  Ad- 
ministration regulations  for  a  finding  of  serv- 
ice-connected death  In  individual  i  ases  on 
the  basis  that  the  servlce-connecte  1  death 
contributed  to  death  from  anothei  cause, 
some  deserving  cases  continue  to  be  denied. 
Specifically,  the  regulation  states  that  it 
must  be  shown  that  it  contributed  a  ibstan- 
tlally  or  materially;  that  It  comb  ned  to 
cause  death;  that  It  aided  or  lent  aa  iistance 
to  the  production  of  death.  It  Is  ni  t  suffi- 
cient that  it  c&UB&lIy  shared  In  pr  iduclng 
de*th,  but  rather  that  there  was  a  causal 
connection.  A  statutory  provision,  i  luch  aa 
we  suggest,  would  automatically  reK>lve  all 
doubt  In  favor  of  service  connection  Wbr  cause 
of  death  where  death  was  not  due  t*  an  ac- 
cident." / 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  ivldenc- 
ed  strong  concern  for  such  autom^lc  pre- 
simiptlon  and  testified  that:  | 

"At  the  present  time,  when  a  {jerajanently 
and  totally  disabled  veteran  In  r^elpt  of 
disability  compensation  dies  from  Cf4i8ea  not 
clearly  service-connected,  his  surv^ors  are 
not  eligible  for  DIC.  The  veteran's  jjurvlvors 
are  left  to  whatever  they  may  be  ientltled 
under  the  pension  system  ...  It  i^orks  a 
very  unusual  hardship  on  the  wife  »rho  has 
been  with  him  (the  disabled  veteranf  all  the 
years  depriving  her  of  an  opportunlfy  to  get 
any  gainful  employment  to  supplen^ent  the 
Income  and  to  have  something  happ4^  where 
she  has  to  go  on  welfare  after  his  dimtse,  Is 
not  treating  her  the  right  way  at  a^." 
The    Veterans'    Administration,    ^lowever, 
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takes  an  oppoelng  view.  Odell  Vaughn.  Chief 
BeneflU  Director  of  the  VA  testified  that 
automatic  presumption  of  service  connection 
would: 

".  .  .  thus  place  the  survivors  of  certain 
veterans  who  die  of  non-servlce-oonnected 
cause  on  a  parity  with  survivors  of  veterans 
who  die  of  an  actually  service-connected 
cause.  The  Veterans'  Administration  finds  no 
Justification  for  presuming  a  death  to  be 
service  connected  when  the  evidence  does  not 
support  such  a  finding." 

In  light  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints  and 
the  lack  of  available  data  at  this  time  the 
Committee  has  directed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  conduct  a  study,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Congress  of 
applications  for  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  (DIC)  by  widows  of  veterans 
who  at  the  time  of  their  death  had  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  total  and  per- 
manent In  nature.  The  particular  emphasis 
of  the  study  is  to  be  the  disposition  of  these 
cases,  the  difficulty  In  proving  service-con- 
nected death,  and  the  financial  situation  of 
thoee  widows  and  families  denied  DIC.  It  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that 
part  of  this  Investigation  has  already  begun 
In  response  to  previous  Committee  inquiries. 
coNsroEKAnoN    OF    ArrroMATtc    mrvr.KSTs    n* 

COMPENSATIOW  A1*TI  DIC  BErrEFTTS 

The  Committee  also  received  recommenda- 
tions to  put  an  automatic  escalator  provision 
for  Compensation  and  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity Compensation  (DIC)  programs. 
Under  these  proposals  the  rates  for  Com- 
pensation and  DIC  would  be  automatically 
adjusted  once  a  year  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  After  consideration, 
the  Committee  does  not  believe  that  adoption 
of  an  automatic  yearly  adjustment  provision 
is  warranted  at  this  time.  First,  the  neces.sary 
periodic  review  of  the  adequacy  of  Com- 
p>ensatlon  and  DIC  by  Congress  serves  as  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  oversight  of  the 
entire  program  which  often  provides  other 
needed  adjustments  which  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked.  In  the  92nd  Congress,  for 
example,  hearings  in  the  compensation  pro- 
grams resulted  In  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional clothing  allowance  for  disabled  vet- 
erans whose  prosthetic  device  tends  to  tear 
or  wear  out  their  clothing  and  In  the 
equalization  of  wartime/peacetime  com- 
pensation rates. 

Second,  the  Committee  believes  it  unwise  to 
tie  these  important  programs  to  the  one 
Index  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  For  ex- 


ample, "Average  Monthly  Earnings"  Is  an- 
other  factor  that  ttie  Committee  often  con- 
siders when  adjusting  rates.  On  occasion 
Congress  has  also  seen  fit  to  provide  selec- 
tive variable  Increasee  for  the  more  seriously 
disabled  rather  than  a  standard  across-the- 
board  Increase  which  would  be  the  result 
from  any  automatic  adjustment  provision. 

Third,  the  Committee  Is  conscious  of  the 
opp>osltlon  to  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
provision  expressed  by  several  veteran*'  orga- 
nizations. In  testimony  received  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pensions, 
representatives  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  testified : 

"...  we  must,  with  due  respect  take  ex- 
ception to  the  President's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  future  system  of  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  comp>ensatlon  payments, 
as  measured  by  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 
DAV  National  Convention  has  refused  to 
adopt  any  fixed  policy  that  would  tie  dis- 
ability compensation  increases  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  .  .  .  Accordingly,  we  feel 
strongly  that  the  subject  of  compensation 
adjustments  should  remain  under  control  of 
this  Committee." 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  also  testified 
that  they  disagreed : 

"...  with  the  President's  recommended 
automatic  adjustment  In  benefits,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  record 
shows  that  since  1933  the  cost  of  living,  ac- 
cording to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  123  percent.  During 
that  same  period,  however.  Increases  In  dis- 
ability compensation  rates  have  far  out- 
stripped the  Consumer  Price  Index  increases. 
Ptor  example,  the  Increases  for  the  100- 
percent  service-connected  disabled  have  been 
Increased  by  approximately  450  percent  since 
1933  .  .  . 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  wants  the 
Congress  to  keep  control  of  the  Compensa- 
tion and  DIC  programs,  so  that  the  sacrifice 
made  by  these  veterans  wounded  end  killed 
on  the  battlefield  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Fourth,  the  Committee  believes  that  If  the 
rate  of  inflation  continues  at  Its  present  pace 
that  Congress  can  adjust  the  rates  as  quickly 
If  not  more  so  than  any  provision  which 
would  adjust  the  rate  on  a  once  a  year  basis. 

Finally.  It  shoxUd  be  observed  that  based  on 
the  historical  record,  an  automatic  Increase 
provision  would  probably  result  In  lesser  in- 
creases than  thoee  which  have  been  author- 
ized In  the  past.  The  following  table  shows  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  program  since 
1954: 


TABLE  6.-HIST0RY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSATION  INCREASES 


Per- 
Sk.  314.  title  3S.  subpar-  cent 


Plus  Plus 

p«rcetit  percent 

July  1,     increaMT  Jan.  19.  increase 

1933     equjls^        1934  equals- 


Public 

Law  312. 

78th 

Cong., 

June  1, 

1944 


Public 

Law  182, 

79th 

Cong., 

Oct   1, 


Plus 
percent 
increase 


1945     equals 


Public 

Law  662, 

79th 

Cong., 

Sept  1, 


Plus 
percent 
increase 


1946     equals 


Public 

Law  339. 

81st 

Cong.. 

Dec.  1 


Plus 
percent 
increase 


1949     equals. 


Public 

Law  356, 

82d 

Cong., 


Plus 

percent 

increase 

equals — 


Public 

Law  427, 

82d 

Cong., 

Aug.  1 

1952 


Plus 

percent 

increase 

equals — 


(»). 
(b). 
(c) 


6) 

(J) 

Subpar.  (s)  (housebound 
cases^Public  Law  86- 
663.  eftadive  Sept  1, 
I960 

(0) 

(p). 


10 
20 

30 
40 

50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


t9 

18 
27 
36 

45 

S4 
63 
72 
81 
90 


ISO 
175 
200 
250 


H.l 
II.  I 

11.1 
11.  E 

11.  t 

n.f 
11.  t 
11. 1 
11.  s 
ii.; 


:::::i 


Subpar,  (r)  "A  and  A" 
nonhospttalinfion. 
Public  Law  85-782,  ef- 
fective Oa  1,  1958... 

(K) 

CO - 


25 


$10 
20 

30 

40 

50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 


33.3 
34.3 
32.5 
20.0 


111.  50 
23.00 
34.50 
46.00 

57.  50  , 

69.00  , 

80.50 

92.00  . 

10150 

115.00  . 


40.0 


)200 
235 
265 
300 
300 


35 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 


{13.80 

27.60 

41.40 

55.20 

(69.  00) 

160.  00( 

8^80 

96.50 

110.40 

124.20 

138  00 


8.7 

8.7 
8.7 
8.7 

8.7 

8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 


J15 
30 
45 

60 

75 

90 

105 
120 
135 
150 


5  $15.75 

5  31.50 

5  47.25 

5  62.00 

15  86.25 

15  103. 50 

15  120.75 

15  138.00 

15  155.25 

15  172.50. 


240.00 
282.00 
318.00 
360.00 
360.00 


42.00 


10.8 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 


11.9 


$266 

313 
353 
400 
400 


47 
67 


7.9 
4.8 
5.8 
4.8 

5.5 

5.3 
5.2 

5  0 
5.0 
4.9 


4.9 

5.1 
5.1 
SO 
S.0 
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S«.  J14,  WIe  38. 
s«l»ar.-> 


Public 

Law  695. 

83d 

Cong., 

Od.  1, 

1954 


Plus 
percent 
iflcrene 


PuWtc 

PvUic 

PuWic 

Law 

Plus 

Uw 

PUIS 

Law 

Plus 

8V168, 

percent 

87-645. 

percent 

89-311, 

percent 

Oct.  1. 

incfMse 

Oct.  1, 

increase 

Oct  31. 

increase 

1967 

•quats— 

I9li 

•quals— 

1965 

equals— 

Publk 

Law  Plus 

90-493,  percent 

Jan.  1,  increase 

1969  equals— 


PoWic 

Law  Plus 

91-376.  percent 

July  1,  lacraase 

1970  equals  — 


Public 

Law 
92  328. 
Aug  1. 

1972 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals—    S 


Percent 

increase 

from 

Jan  I, 

3072         1969 


(,)           $17  H.S 

;■"""          33  .       9.1 

yj ...  50  lO.O 

S" ::._.,  66  10.6 

S :  91  9.9 

}n' ..  1«9  16.1 

.')       ;;::;:..  127  10.2 

K — 145  10.3 

),{ ..  163  9.8 

[^5      :            181  24.3 

Subpar  (s)  (house- 

iKKjnd  cases) 

Public  Law 

K-663,  effective 

,,r"'*°"":- "9 io'8' 

„):.;.;.; 329  9.1 

")          371  8.1 

0) 420  7.1 

p).::.    420  7.1 

Sabow  (0  "A  and 

A    non-hospital- 

uation.  Public 

Law  85-782, 

effective  Oct.  1, 

1958..  

(k) - 

(n) --    -- 


$1» 
36 
55 
73 
100 
120 
140 
160 
179 
225 


265 
309 
359 
401 
450 
450 


150 


5.3 
5.6 
5.5 
5.5 
7.0 
6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.7 
11.1 


9.4 
10.0 
8.6 
9.7 
16.7 
16.7 


33.3 


$20 
38 
58 

77 
107 
128 
149 
170 
191 
250 


290 
340 
390 

440 
525 
525 


200 


5.0 
5.3 
3.4 
6.6 
5.6 
6.3 
7.4 
9.4 
9.4 
20.0 


20.7 
17.6 
15.4 
19.3 
14.3 
14.3 


25.0 


$21 
40 
60 
82 
113 
136 
161 
186 
209 
300 


350 
400 
450 
525 
600 
600 


250 


9.5 
7.5 
8.3 
15 

8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
33.3 


28.8 
25.2 
22.2 
18.2 
16.7 
16.7 


20.0 


$23 
43 
65 
89 
122 
147 
174 
201 
226 
400 


450 
500 
550 
625 
700 
700 


300 


8.7 

7.0 

7.7 

7.9 

10.7 

10.9 

10.9 

10.9 

10.6 

12.5 


12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
13.0 
12.0 


12.0 


$25 
46 
70 
96 
135 
163 
193 
223 
250 
450 


504 
560 
616 

700 
784 
784 


336 


12.0 

10.8 

10  0 

10.4 

10.3 

9.8 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

10.0 


9.9 
10.0 
10. 1 
10.0 
9  9 
9.9 


10.1 


$28 

51 
77 
106 
149 
179 
212 
245 
275 
495 


554 
616 
678 
770 
882 
882 


370 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 

10 


32 
59 
89 
122 
171 
211 
250 
289 
325 
584 


654 
727 
800 
909 
1  017 
1  017 


437 
52 


35.7 
32.7 
32.7 
33  3 
36.0 
38.7 
38  7 
38.8 
38.6 
40.5 


39.9 
40.0 
40.1 
40.0 
33  9 
39.9 


40.1 
10 


PATMENT     OF     BENEFITS     TO     PERSOJIS     UNDER 
LEGAL    DISABILrrT 

On  April  29,  1974,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration submitted  a  draft  provision  to  the 
Congress  relating  to  the  paynoent  of  mone- 
ury  benefits  to  persons  under  legal  dis- 
ability. 

Currently,  in  38  VS.C.  3202.  the  law  pro- 
vides that  where  any  payment  of  monetary 
benefits  by  the  Veterans"  Administration  is 
to  be  made  to  a  minor  or  to  a  mentally  In- 
competent person  or  under  other  legal  dis- 
ability adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  payment  may  be  made 
to  the  person  who  h£is  been  constituted 
guardian,  curator,  or  conservator  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  the  beneficiary's  residence,  or 
Is  otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of 
the  claimant  or  his  estate. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  adminis- 
trative determinations  of  long  standing  tend 
to  support  the  viewpoint  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  make  direct  payments  of  benefits 
to  minors  or  to  persons  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability, other  than  mental  Incompetency  ad- 
judged by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


Congressional  action  further  adds  to  this 
assumption  by  providing  authority  to  pay 
monetary  benefits  directly  to  minor  widows 
(section  2.  Public  Law  78-144,  embodied  in 
38  U.S.C.  3202(g)).  and  by  specifically  ex- 
pecting the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  1701  ic), 
authorizing  payment  of  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  to  minors  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  application  of  38  U.S.C. 
3202(a). 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  direct  monthly  payments  to  a 
beneficiary,  or  a  relative  or  some  other  per- 
son for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  beneficiary, 
upon  a  determination  that  the  interest  of 
the  beneficiary  v.ould  be  serred  thereby  even 
though  a  fiduciary  has  been  appointed  for 
the  beneficiary.  This  would  Include  the  di- 
rect payment  of  benefits  to  any  beneficiary 
regardless  of  his  status  as  a  minor  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides  or  Is 
domiciled. 

The  Committee  favors  enactment  of  this 
provision  not  only  becatise  it  clarifies  the 
question   of   the   Administrator's    authority 

TABLE  7.-5-YEAR  COST  OF  S.  3072;  AS  REPORTED 


but  it  also  would  llberallae  current  practices 
which  coiUd  represent  a  substantial  savings 
both  to  the  Government,  since  It  would  be 
spared  the  admlnistatlve  coste  of  supervising 
fiduciary  accounts,  and  to  the  beneficiary, 
since  he  or  she  wotild  not  be  charged  with 
court  costs  and  fiduciary  fees.  This  savings 
would  be  particularly  sizable  in  cases  where 
the  estate  Is  not  large  and  where  the  mone- 
tary benefits  paid  are  of  necessity  applied 
each  month  to  the  support  ot  the  claimant. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  favorably 
reports  this  measure  out  to  the  Senate  and 
recommends  adoption  of  title  III  of  S  3072.  as 
reported. 

COST     ESTIHATES 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-610.  91st  Congress),  the  Com- 
mittee. t>ased  on  information  supplied  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  estimates  that 
the  costs  attributable  to  this  bUl.  S.  3072. 
are  approximately  S566.8  million  the  first 
year,  gradually  decreasing  to  S563.2  million 
the  fifth  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  five-year  cost 
estimate  of  S.  3072.  as  reported: 


Section  and  provision 


Fiscal  year  cost  (in  millions) 
1975        1976        1977        1978 


1979 


101.  15  to  18-percent  increase  in  disability  com- 

pensation  .-        -   $445.8 

102.  15-percent  increase  additional  allowances  for 

dependents Ij-  3 

201.  17-percent  DIC  widows 93.7 

202.  17-p«rcent  increase  in  OIC  tor  children 7.1 

203.  17-pereenf  increase  in  aid  and  attendance 

allowances -        •■  3 

204.  17-percent  increase  in  aid  and  atteiidance  tor 

widows  and  dependent  parents  In   receipt 

of  death  compensation - (') 


$444.1     $442.4     $439.7      $436.0 


18.2 

95.3 

7.2 

1.3 


(') 


18.1 

96.9 

7.3 

1.3 


(') 


18.0 

98.5 

7.4 

1.3 


(') 


17.9 

100.3 

7.5 

1.3 


(') 


Fiscal  year  cost  (in  millwas) 


Section  and  provision 


1975 


1976        1977 


1978 


1979 


205.  Equalization  of  peacetime  rates  and  wartime 

compensation $0  6  JO.  5  $0.4  JO  3 

206.  Study  of  presumption  of  service  connection   ..  (')  (')  (')  (') 

301.  Liberalization   of    payments    of    benefits   to  ..  _ 

persons  underlejal  disability Q)  V)  P)  p 

302.  Change  in  definition  of  guardian —  0)  (')  ()  (') 


JO 


(') 

(^ 
(') 


Total. 


566  6      566  6     566. 4      565. 2       563  2 


'  No  cost 

TABtJLATION   OF  VOTES   CAST   IN   COMMnTH 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votss  oast  in 
penou  or  by  proxy  of  the  Membera  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  S.  3072,  with  amendments,  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate : 


'  Estimate  of  savings  unavailable. 


Vance  Hartke.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Jen- 
nings  Randolph     Harold    E.    Hughes,    Alan 


Cranston.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Strran  Thur- 
mond, Robert  T.  Stafford,  James  A.  McClure. 

Nays — 0. 
Ssction-bt-Section  Analtsis  and  Explana- 
tion or  S.  3073,  AS  Rkpobtkd 
Sectionl 

This  section  provides  that  the  proposed 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Msablllty 
Compensation  and  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of 
1974." 


TITLE    I- 


COKPKN8ATION 


-VFTEKANS     DISABILITT 

Sectityn.101 
Subsection  (a)  provides  increases  in  the 
basic  rates  of  service -connected  disabtlitr 
compensation  payable  "onder  section  814  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  ranging  from  IS 
percent  to  18  percent  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  severity  of  disability.  Increaass  of 
15  percent  are  provided  for  disabilities  rated 
10  to  50  percent.  Increases  of  18  percent  are 
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provided  for  dlsabUlUea  rated  60  Hd  100  per- 
cent. Currently,  a  veteran  with  a  10-percent 
disability  receives  $2B  monthly  an4  a  vsteran 
wltb  a  disability  rated  at  100  perc«rit  receives 
MBS.  the  rates  would  be  Increaaed  to  932  and 
•684,  respectively.  An  Increase  of  |8  percent 
Is  provided  for  all  higher  statutory  awards 
Involving  combinations  of  severe  (iLsabllltles. 
A  10-percent  increase  Is  provided  for  the 
statutory  awards  payable  under  section 
3l*(k). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  adtgilnlstratlve 
adjustment  consistent  with  the  rate  In- 
creases specl&ed  In  subsection  (a),  of  t!^e 
rates  of  disability  conipensatlon  {payable  to 
persons  undersectlon  10  of  Public  taw  85-857 
who  sire  not  In  receipt  of  compensation  under 
chapter  U  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Section  102 

This  section  provides  Increases  la  the  addi- 
tional allowances  payable  under  eectlon  315 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to  ser\ice- 
connected  disabled  veterans  wlt2i  spouses, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  when  the 
veteran  Is  rated  50  percent  or  more  disabled. 
These  allowances  are  Increased  by  16  per- 
cent and  would  affect  approximately  358,100 
veterans. 

TITLE    II Sl'EVrVOSS    DEPENDENCT    AND 

INDEMNTTY    COMPENSATION 

Section  201 

Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIG)  payable  under  section  411  to  the 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes.  Currently,  the  minimum 
amount  of  DIG  payable  Is  for  the  widow  of 
a  veteran  who  attained  the  grade  of  E-l. 
$184  monthly,  ranging  upward  to  the  DIC 
payable  to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  who  at- 
tained the  grade  of  0-10.  $489  per  month. 
These  rates  would  be  Increased  by  17  percent 
or  $215  per  month  for  an  E-l,  to  W49  per 
month  for  an  0-10. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  the  addi- 
tional monthly  allowance  payable  under  sec- 
tion 411  (b)  to  a  widow  receiving  DIC  for  each 
child  under  eighteen  by  17  percent  from  $22 
to  $26. 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  a  17-percent 
Increase  In  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  411(0)  to  a  widow  in  receipt  of 
Die  who  Is  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance 
from  $55  per  month  to  $64. 

Section  202 
This  section  would  provide  a  17-percent 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  DIC  payable  under 
section  413  for  children  when  there  Is  no 
widow  entitled.  Currently  the  rates  range 
from  $92  for  one  child  to  $172  for  three  chil- 
dren plus  $34  per  month  for  each  additional 
child.  Then  increases  wo\iId  provide  rates  of 
$108.  to  $201,  respectively,  with  $40  for  each 
additional  child. 

Section  203 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  a  16-percent 
Increase  In  the  additional  allowaooe  payable 
under  section  414(a)  to  a  child  eligible  tor 
DIC  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  Is  permanently  incapable  of  seU-eupport 
from  $55  to  $64  per  montb. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  an  Increase 
of  17  percent  In  the  additional  •llowmnce 
payable  under  section  414(b)  to  a  widow 
receiving  DIC  when  there  la  a  cbOd  eligible 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  Is 
permanently  Incapable  of  self-support  from 
$92  to  $108  per  month. 

Subeection  (c)  would  provide  a  IT-percent 
Increase  In  the  additional  allowanoi  payable 
under  section  414(c)  to  a  widow  In  receipt 
of  DIC  When  there  Is  a  child  pttrsulng  a 
course  of  education  appnuved  under  section 
104  ttom  $47  per  montb  to  $60. 


Section  204 

This  section  would  provide  a  17-peroent 
Increase  tn  the  additional  allowance  payable 
under  section  32a(b)  for  a  widow  or  depend- 
ent parent  In  receipt  of  death  compensation 
who  Is  In  a  nursing  home  or  In  need  a<  eld 
and  attendance  from  $66  per  montb  to  $84. 

Section  205 

This  section  would  provide  for  the  equali- 
zation of  the  rates  of  death  compensation 
payable  under  sections  322  and  342  to  the 
survivors  of  veterans  of  peacetime  and  war- 
time service,  where  death  occurred  before 
January  1,  1957,  thereby  eliminating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  periods  of  service. 
Approximately  4,453  would  be  affected  by 
this  provision. 

Section  206 

This  section  directs  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  a  study  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  more  than  30  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  B4th  Congress  of  ap- 
plications for  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  (DIC)  by  widows  of  veterans 
who  at  the  time  of  their  death  had  a  dis- 
ability rated  total  and  permanent  in  nature, 
with  particular  attention  toward  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  cases,  the  difflciilty  In  proof  of 
service-connected  death,  and  an  examination 
of  the  current  financial  situation  of  those 
widows  and  families  denied  DIC. 

TmjC    ni PATMENT    OP    BKNSFITS    TO    PERSONS 

CNDEK    I,EGAI,    DISABnJTT 

Section  301 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  3203(a)  of 
chapter  56  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  Administrator,  In  the  interest 
of  the  beneficiary,  to  make  direct  monthly 
pa;rmenta  to  the  beneficiary,  or  to  a  relative 
or  some  other  persons  In  his  or  her  behalf. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  fiduciary 
has  been  appointed.  This  Includes  the  direct 
payment  of  benefits  to  any  beneficiary  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  beneficiary  is 
a  minor  under  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
he  resides  or  is  domiciled. 

Under  the  present  law.  a  degree  of  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  direct  benefit  payments  to 
minors  or  to  persona  imder  a  legal  disability, 
other  than  mental  Incompetency  adjudged 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  This 
amendment  would  clarify  the  question  cf 
the  Administrator's  authority  and  would 
liberalize  current  practices  which  could 
represent  substantial  savings  both  to  the 
Oovemment  and  tht  beneficiary,  particularly 
In  cases  where  the  estate  is  not  large  and 
where  the  monetary  benefits  paid  are  of 
necessity  applied  each  month  to  the  support 
of  the  claimant,  in  administrative,  coiu^,  and 
fiduciary  coets. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  3202  (c)  to 
conform  with  the  amendments  to  section 
3202(a). 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  3202(e)  to 
conform  with  the  amendments  to  section 
3202(a). 

Subsection  (d)  repeals  sections  3202(f) 
and  3202(g)  of  chapter  55  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  since  section  301  of  this  title 
supplants  the  provisions  of  these  sections. 

Section  302 
This  section  amends  section  1701(a)  (4) 
of  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
by  changing  the  definition  of  "guardian"  to 
Include  a  person  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  purposes  of  receiving  payment 
of  benefits  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
eligible  person  under  section  3202  of  chapter 
55  as  amended  by  section  SOI  of  this  title. 


TITLE    IV SFFECrrVX    DATES 

Section  401 


Provides  that  Title  I  Increases  in  disability 
compensation  and  Title  n  increases  in  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  ahaU 
beoocne  effective  May  I,  1874.  Title  Ul-shau 
become  effeetlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  mc- 
ond  calendar  mcmth  following  enactment. 

Mr,  HARTE3:.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  S.  3072,  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Th  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 

purpose  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Peace  Corps  bill  begin  at  the  hour  of 
1 :35  p.m.,  rather  than  1 : 30.  to  allow  some 
Senators  to  get  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amend  S.  3072  by  adding  the  following  on 
page  13  between  lines  7  and  8: 

Title  in— TTiat  the  d&te  for  the  national 
celebration  of  Veterans  Day  if  changed  from 
the  4th  Monday  in  October  to  November  11 
which  rather  date  henceforth  should  be 
known  as  Veterans  Day. 
Renumber  titles. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
bill  which  accomplishes  this  very  same 
purpose,  but  it  has  not  moved  very  far  or 
very  fsist.  This  amendment  would  change 
Veterans  Day  from  the  fourth  Monday  in 
October  to  November  11.  Since  this  is  a 
veterans'  bill,  I  would  like  to  offer  this 
amendment,  if  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
have  told  him  so.  The  jurisdiction  for 
setting  of  holidays  is  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Veterans  Committee  are  in  support  of 
moving  Veterans  Day  back  to  November 
11  and  have  joined  in  cosponsorlng  S 
3079  Introduced  by  Senator  Thttrmond 
which  is  currently  pending  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  would  respectfully  request  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  withhold  his 
amendment,  with  the  hope  that  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  will  move  on  It.  but  I 
have  assured  him  that,  in  the  event  It 
does  not  act  on  It  at  all  that  I  wouid  be 
willing  to  accept  it  as  an  amendment  to 
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another  veterans  bill.  However,  the  pend- 
ing bill  deals  with  disabled  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  survivors'  benefits,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  have  the  bill  jeop- 
ardized simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  jurisdictional  question 
Involved  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Do 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  give  assur- 
ances to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
he  will,  at  a  near,  later  date,  agree  to 
support  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  veterans  bill,  provided 
we  are  not  able  to  get  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  move? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  states  my  position  correctly, 
and  I  give  him  that  assurance  now  that 
I  would  not  object  to  an  amendment  if 
the  Judiciary  Committee  refuses  to  take 
any  action  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
bill  was  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  feel  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Eastland)  would 
help  get  the  bill  out.  I  know  he  would 
favor  this  proposal,  also.  But,  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  he  will  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  get  Veterans'  Day  changed 
from  the  fourth  Monday  in  October  back 
to  November  11,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3072.  the  Veterans  Dis- 
ability Compensation  and  Survivors' 
Benefits  Act  of  1974. 

The  problems  of  our  service  disabled 
and  their  survivors  merit  our  closest  at- 
tention. Over  2,300.000  disabled  veterans 
receive  compensation  benefits.  The  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
program  provides  benefits  for  some  375,- 
000  survivors  of  veterans  who  died  of 
service  related  causes. 

Often,  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disabilities,  these  veterans  need  the  most 
assistance  in  keeping  up  with  inflation. 

The  provisions  of  S.  3072  will  help  our 
disabled  veterans  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  3072. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3072,  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  de- 
pendency indemnity  compensation  and 
other  purposes. 

The  compensation  provision  of  this  bill 
provides  for  a  15-percent  increase  in 
benefits  to  our  servlce-cormected  vet- 
erans who  have  given  so  much  in  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  This  15  percent 
matches  the  amount  of  the  cost  price 
Index  increase.  This  is  a  provision  which 
we  owe  and  are  more  than  willing  to 
grant.  I  am  only  sorry  that  we  could  not 
even  provide  greater  increases  to  these 
so  deserving  Individuals. 


This  bill  also  provides  for  a  17-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits  on  the  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  cost  price  in- 
dex, since  our  last  increase  granted  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress.  We  must  at  all 
times  assure  these  Individuals  that  the 
Government  has  not  forgotten  their 
contribution  to  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Haktki: 
and  his  staff  for  their  perseverance  in 
proposing  this  bill,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  unEmimous  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  today  we  are  considering 
legislation  to  increase  service-connected 
disability  compensation  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation. 

PRESEITT    RAT«S    INADKQnATE 

Since  veterans  compensation  was  last 
adjusted  in  1972,  the  cost  of  living  index 
has  risen  sharply.  The  rate  of  compen- 
sation established  at  that  time  has  be- 
come grossly  inadequate  and  the  in- 
creases we  are  considering  today  will 
help  this  situation. 

The  energy  crisis  has  greatly  contribu- 
ted to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  have 
talked  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
Kansas  whose  heating  bills  for  propane 
more  than  doubled  last  winter  and  in 
some  cases  even  tripled.  And  these  added 
heating  expenses  occurred  after  all  pos- 
sible measures  were  taken  to  reduce  heat- 
ing requirements  and  to  conserve  energy. 

COST    OF    LIVING    TTP 

The  soaring  price  of  gasoline  also  has 
added  more  financial  burdens.  Our  dis- 
abled veterans  as  a  group  are  probably 
more  greatly  affected  by  this  than  are 
most  people.  TWs  is  because  disabled 
veterans  are  more  dependent  upon  auto- 
mobile transportation.  A  man  with  an 
artificial  leg  obviously  oaimot  walk  to  his 
grocery  store  or  somewhere  else  for  a 
necessary  item  as  readily  as  other  men 
might.  A  similar  problem  often  exists 
for  veterans  with  other  disabilities. 

This  bill  essentially  provides  a  cost-of- 
living  increase.  It  has  been  needed  for 
many  months.  So,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  widows,  and  dependent 
children  in  Kansas  who  receive  this  com- 
pensation, I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  are  c<mslderlng  this  bill  today. 

IMPORTANT     ISSTTE 

I  can  personally  speak  for  the  import- 
ance of  this  issue  from  the  volume  of  mall 
and  calls  I  have  received  in  my  office.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  promptly  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  and  I  hope  It 
will  be  just  as  promptly  approved  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  should  not 
be  controversial  and  I  think  it  should 
have.ttie  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  After  all,  no  amoimt  of  money 
can  ever  repray  a  veteran  for  the  loss  of 
a  Itaib  or  his  health  or  for  the  permanent 
discomfort  he  may  have  to  endure. 

No  amount  of  money  can  reimburse 
those  who  lost  a  husband  or  a  father 
prematurely  because  of  service-con- 
nected death  or  disability.  This  compen- 
sation Is  only  a  poor  substitute  for  the 


life,  career,  and  happiness  that  might 
have  been  except  for  the  sacrifice  made 
in  the  service  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me. 
Hopefully,'  it  will  improve  the  compen- 
sation this  coimtry  owes  to  those  who 
have  made  sacrifices  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3072,  a  biU  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  and  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Compensation  is  paid  In 
accord  with  the  degree  of  service-con- 
nected disability,  as  based  on  the  aver- 
age imijairment  of  earning  capacity  re- 
sulting from  such  injury.  Likewise  pay- 
ments are  made  to  survivors  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  were  due  to  service-con- 
nected causes. 

Basically,  this  bill  will  provide  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  following 
amounts:  Disability  compensation  for 
veterans  rated  50  percent  or  vmder,  15 
percent;  disability  compensation  for  vet- 
erans rated  60  percent  or  more,  18  per- 
cent; anatomical  loss— "K"  award— 10 
percent;  awards  for  dependents  of  vet- 
erans rated  50  percent  or  more,  15  per- 
cent and  survivors  DIC,  17  percent. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  rates  of  death  compensation 
to  the  survivors  of  veterans  of  peace- 
time and  wartime  service,  where  death 
occurred  prior  to  January  1,  1957. 

Your  vote  this  afternoon  for  S.  3072 
will  have  the  appreciation  by  the  2,206.- 
496  disabled  veterans  in  America.  It  will 
also  benefit  more  than  374,600  survivors 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes. 

S.  307  2:  MUCH  NTEDBD  INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF 
VETERANS  DISABIUTT  COMPENSATION  AND  DE- 
PENDENCT AND  INDEMNTTT  COMPENSATION — 
DIC 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  acting  so 
promptly  today  to  pass  legislation  in- 
creasing substantisdly  the  rates  of  vet- 
erans disability  compensation  and  the 
rates  of  DIC — dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation.  I  especially  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Senator  HAR-ncE,  for  his  excellent 
leadership  and  fine  efforts  in  making 
timely  Senate  approval  of  this  measure 
possible. 

S.  3072,  as  reported  from  committee, 
Includes  the  provisions  of  S.  3072,  as  in- 
troduced— Senator  Habtke's  bill  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  DIC  and  S.  3067,  as 
introduced — Senator  Talmadge's  bill  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation. I  was  privileged  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  cosponsorlng  both  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  rapid  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  had  a  significant  im- 
pact on  all  persons  trying  to  live  on  fixed 
incomes,  particularly— the  2,197.000  vet- 
erans receiving  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected injuries  and  the  375,000 
widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  conditions  now  receiving  sur- 
vivors benefits.  The  Vietnam  conflict  has 
increased  compensation  rolls  by  371,612 
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Vietnam-era  veterans  drawing  compen-     It  is  somewhat  more  generous  than  the  (8)  by  strUcing  out  "$35"  in  subparagraph 

sation  payments.                                               proposal   he   made   belatedly    this   year  (H)  ""«*  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "$29";  and 

The  projected  fiscal  year  197J  budget    after  submisaion  at  his  fiscal  year  1975  ®)  ^^  striking  out  •$48"  in  subparagraph 

at  present  rates  Is  $3.18  billion  for  com-     budget  request  and  legislative  program  '^^  *"**  ^'"•'■"^K  '"  "«"  thereor  "$56". 

pensatlon  payments.  In  order  to  meet  in-        The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  TITLE  II— SURVIVORS  dependency  and 

flation   costs   and   help   provide   higher     for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time.  indemnity  compensation 

rates  in  areas  now  undercompensated,     and  passed  as  follows:  ^^^   ^°^-  Section  4ii  of  tiue  38,  United 

the  committee  bill  provides  for  a  15-per-                                       s    3072  Bt»U>a  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SS'rTt^d'ff  Jsn  '''*:;^  WltiX  disabUl-      An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  satl'on'  s^bl'ltr^'^S  T:^^' T^^^. 

Ues  rated  10  to  50  percent;  an  18-percent         to   increase   the   rates  of   disability   com-  the  pay  grade  of  her  deceased  husband    »t 

increase  for   those   with   60-   to  100-per-          pensatlon    for    disabled    veterans;     to    In-  monthly    rates    set    forth    In    the    following 

cent  disabilities  and  for  special  awards         cre&M   the   rates  of   dependency  and   In-  table. 

for  anotomlcal  losses  except  "K**  awards         demnlty  compensation  for  their  survivors;  .                                                          „     *.,  i 

which    are    Increased    10    percent.    This         and  for  other  purposes  Pay^grade:                                   Monthly  rau 

would   provide   about    $464.1    n^lion    in  ^«  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of         e_2 "  321 

addiUonal  compensation  payments  In  the     ««P[«»e'»«a"«f«    0/    the    United    states    of  ^-^ 

first  year  alone  America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this  ^^  '"_' "i 

Mr.    President    the   fiscal    year    1975     ill'Si:^:.^^.^ ^i^ZT^T..''.lTrJt  ^e  -----------'-------------■-----    ,^« 

budget  also  includes  $760  milllont  for  wid-     1974"  ^'^    254 

ows  currently  drawing  dependency  and  title  i-vcterans  disability  ^   2^ 

indemnity  compensation— Die.  Depend-  compensation  ^   ,^ 

^o„°^o'^^^^^^^t^*^  ^^^  °i  «"^t™e"'  o'     s=c.  101.  (a)  section  314  of  title  38.  United  w-1  v:;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;:;;:;;;;;;;;.  271 

S.3072  raises  DIG  rates  by  17  percent,     sutes  code,  is  amended—  w-2  282 

This  would  provide  at  least  an  additional         (i)    by  striking  out  "$28"  in  subsection        w-3   291 

$102  1    million   in  DIG    benefits   for   the      (»)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$32";  W-*   307 

first  year.  (2)  by  striking  out  "$51"  in  subsection  (b)  O-l    -  — 271 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  veterans     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -'$59":  0-2    281 

with  total  and  permanent  dlsabflity  rat-  O)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  subsection  (c)  0-3    301 

ines     of     lone     standing— 20     wpars     or      *°<1  »n»«'-"nK '"  Heu  thereof  "$89";  0-4    318 

mnr^      IoIt     «.    ^f^^Hn)^  ^,^  <*'    ^^  Striking  out  ••$10«"   In  subsection  0-5    350 

more— S     3067    as    is    introdueed    pro-      (d)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$122 "  OS  394 

posed   establishing    an   automatic   stat-         (5)   by  striking  out  "$149"  in  subsec'tiom        0-7    '/.    437 

utory   presumption,   following  the   vet-     (e)  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  "$171";  0-8   4e7 

erans  death,  that  his  widow  will  be  en-         (8)   •'y  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection         0-9    50a 

titled  to  DIG.  It  is  often  difficult  to  prove      <^'  *"«*  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2U";  O-lO   .549 

that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  of  a      („r*    ^^.^rtinf  i^u^fVwJ^r  f^^^'^°''  "  ^'  ^^e  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 

totally  and  permanently  disabled  veteran     '^'gf"!"^^^  ou  *  $245*  m  subsection  "^^  ^^^  ^'"y-  "'^'^^  ^""«*«1  "^i*"-  ^t  the 

was  service   connected,    because   of  nu-      ,h)    and   inserting  in  Iteu   th«^f  -^mq"-  ^''''^-  ^*''*^  "^^^^  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force. 

merous  side  effects  of  the  disabling  con-           O)    by  strUtlng  out  "$275"  in  subsection  ^'^^^^'^^  n^aJf""  o^  the  Marine  Corps,  or  ma.s- 

dition.    But    I    believe    that    famUies    of      (l)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$326"  ter  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 

totally  and  permanently  disabled  veter-         (lO)  by  striking  out  -$496"  in  subsection  IlJf  *'?f'"^^'*  ".?*  designated  by  sec.  402  of 

ans  who  have  come  to  rely  over  an  ex-      (J)  a^d  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$684";  ..^rVi^      t  widows  rate  shall  be  $316 

tended  period  of  time  on  VA  disability     ..^^)  ^^  -ru^-g  -t  ;»jr^.^^^a;-  and  .oint"4^ref7rstr;.'?h^f"orsTa^."o/  t^  : 

compensation  payments  should  be  given     11^  thereof'  $M"^d"i72r«^'^   oV^  *™^y-  ^*^  °'  "aval  Operations,  Chief  of 

peace  of  mind  in  the  knowledge  that  in-     respe^w                                                '  "  ^'-*"  °^  "^"^  ^  ^°''=^-  °'  Commandant  of  the 

come  in  the   form  of  DIG   benefits  will          (ij)  by  striking  out  "$616"  in  subsection  ^»'"'"*  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  deslg- 

continue  when  the  veteran  is  n«>  longer      (l)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$727"  n^ted  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's 

there.                                                                               (13,   by  striking  out  "$678"  In  subsection  ^^^^  ^^"  ^^  »^^^ 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  S.  3067  pro-      (m)    and   inserting   in  lleu   thereof  "$800";  "(b)  If  there  Is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 

posed   to   establish   this   presumption   of          <**>   by  striking  out  "$770"  in  subsection  children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 

servlce-COnnected   death    in    the  case   of       ^^^   *"**  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$909";  ceased     veteran,    the     dependency     and    In- 

a  veteran  who  was  discharged  or  retired          ''^*  ^^  striking  out  "$8«2"  in  subsections  demnlty  compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 

from  active  duty  with  a  total  and  per-      ^■Hq'^.  <"*   ""^  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ^^^^j^^J^""  be  Increased  by  $26   for  each 

"^^hT L^^^iJ^l^n'"^""^'  -     ^-       *    fu            <^®'   ^y  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection  """(c^  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 

The  reported  biU.  however,  directs  the      (r)  and  inserting  m  lleu  thereof  ••$437"r  and  Indemnity    compensation    payable    to    the 

VA  to  carry  out  a  study  of  such  a  pro-          (17)  by  striking  out  "$564"  in  arubsectlon  widow  shall  be  Increased  by  $64  if  she  Is  (1) 

vision  and  to  report  not  later  than  30      (s)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$864".  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless 

days    after    the   convening    of    the   94th          (b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' Affalra  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 

Congress.  This  seemed  a  necessary  com-      ™*y  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 

promise.  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  fa-      ^^f  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the  ance  of  another  person." 

vorable  study  from  the  VA                                 "^^^  °^  ".^^  "IJ  compensation  payable  to  sec.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38.  United 

Finally.    S.    30lt    as  Teported.    would      ^^^Ttl^^-j' ^^^^  ^tTl^^l'^  H  ^'^^  ^-  ^amended  to  read  as  follows: 

eliminate  the  remaining  peacetime/war-     Sl^in^'ofSyab.e^p^^i^sS^t  toTt^pt^J  ..^:'":rtm^"Z^ZTJTJ''  Vr.*"" 

time  distinction  in  effect  for  those   re-      n  of  UUe  38.  United  stages  Code.  '^**™"  entitled  to  dependency  and  indem- 

celving  survivors  benefits  under  the  pre-         Sk-  IW.  Section  3l6(l)  of  tlUe  38.  United  ""^  compensation,  dependency  and  Indem- 

1956  DIG  program  known  a^  death  com        ^Utes  Code.  U  amended—  ^^'^^  compensation   shall   be  paid   In  equal 

ien^atton    i  havT  S  toe^sM  for  t^^          ^'^  "^  ^^^"'^  °"*  "Wl"  '"^  stibparagraph  '^are.  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet- 

pensaiion.  1  nave  led  the  fight  for  the      (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$36";  eran   at   the   following   monthly   rates: 

past  several  years  to  eliminate  aU  war-         (2)  by  striking  out  "$63"  m  subparagmph  "(l)  One  chUd.  $108. 

time /peacetime   distinctions   under   title      (B>  and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "$81";  "(2)  Two  chUdren.  $166. 

38.  We  have  been  very  successful  thus  far         <3)  by  striking  out  "$87"  in  subparagraph  'O)  Three ctoUdren,  $201. 

in   removing   most  of   these   unfair  dls-      ^*^>  *''^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77";  '(4)   More  than  three  children.  $201.  plus 

criminations                                                               <*>  by  striking  out  "$83"  and  "$16"  Ui  sub-  ^40  for  e«:h  chUd  In  excess  of  three.". 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the     ^^^1^^ ■^^I'r'^sS^l^-  '"  """  "''""'  ^-  ^"^    <*>   s-*-«tion   (a)   of  section 

Hoase  wUl  act  promptly  on  the  Senate         (6)  ^JmngZ--Si"in  subparagraph  *"    "LT"  M  """T...^.****'.  ?°^t,  " 

bUl  and  that  we  can  reconcile  rapidly       (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24^:  "^'"'tt^  ',^«^          *               »««rti°8 

any  differences  between  this  bill  and  the         <^>  ^'^  striking  out  "$3«"  in  subparagraph  '^/~"  **^*"^i,  •®*  \     ,       ^.      ^,^    ,       ^ 

House   committor,   hill    now   nlnHir,^  Z      <')  »^  inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "Ml";  (b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 

Mouse    committ^    bill    now   pending   on          ^^y  by  striking  out  "$63"  and  "$15"  in  sub-  tltl.  is  amended  by  striking  out    ■$92"  and 

tne  House  calendar.  I  feel  confident  that     paragraph  (O)  and  inserting  to  lleu  t^^ereof  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$108". 

the  President  will  sign  this  bill  although      "$61"  and  "$17  ".  respectively;  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
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title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$47"  and 
lnserT.lng  In  Ueu  thereof  "$56". 

Sec.  204.  Section  322(b)  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  of  death  compensa- 
tion payable  to  a  widow  or  dependent  parent 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
increased  by  $64  if  the  payee  Is  (1)  a  patient 
In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or  blind, 
or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  or 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  perscm.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  342  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"equal"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lleu  thereof 
"those  specified  in  section  332  of  this  title. 

(b)  Section  343  of  such  title  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following : 

"343.  Conditions  under  which  wartime  rates 
are  payable". 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  make  a  detailed  study 
of  claims  for  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  relating  to  veterans,  as  defined 
In  section  101(2),  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  who  at  time  of  death  within  six  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
were  receiving  disability  compensation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  based  upon  a 
rating  total  and  permanent  In  nature. 

(b)  The  report  of  such  study  shall  Include 
(1)  the  number  of  the  described  cases,  (2) 
the  number  of  cases  In  which  the  specified 
benefit  was  denied.  (3)  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  each  such  denial  (4)  an 
analysis  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have 
been  encountered  by  the  claimant  In  at- 
tempting to  estabUsb  that  the  death  of  the 
veteran  concerned  was  connected  with  his 
or  her  military,  naval,  or  air  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  (5) 
data  regarding  the  current  financial  status 
of  the  widow,  widower,  children,  and  psirents 
In  each  case  of  denial. 

(c)  The  report  together  with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  not  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

TITLE    III- PA'JTMENT    OF    BENEFITS    TO 
PERSONS  UNDER  LEGAL  DISABHiTTT 
Sec.   301.    (a)    Subsection    (a)    of   section 
3202  of  the  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(a)  Where  It  appears  to  the  Administra- 
tor that  the  Interest  of  the  beneficiary  would 
be  served  thereby,  payment  of  benefits  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration may  be  made  directly  to  the 
beneficiary  or  to  a  relative  or  some  other 
person  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, regardless  of  any  legal  disability  on 
the  part  of  the  beneficiary.  Where,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator,  any  fiduciary 
receiving  funds  on  behalf  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration beneficiary  Is  acting  In  such  a 
number  of  cases  as  to  make  It  Impracticable 
to  conserve  properly  the  estates  or  to  super- 
vise the  persons  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  refuse  to  make  future  pay- 
ments In  such  cases  as  he  may  deem  proper." 
(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3202  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  conserva- 
tor, or  other  i>er8on  legally  vested  with  the 
care  of  the  claimant  or  his  estate",  follow- 
ing the  word  "any"  and  Inserting  "fiduciary 
or  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  payment 
of  benefits  payable  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration"  and  by 
deleting  the  word  "estates"  and  inserting 
the  word  "bezMflts". 


(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3202  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  conserva- 
tor, or  person  legally  vested  with  the  care 
of  the  beneficiary  or  his  estate."  foUowlng 
the  words  "hands  of  a",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  WOTds  "fiduciary  appointed  by  a 
State  court  or  the  Veterans'  Administration" 
and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "guardian,  cura- 
tor, conservattw,  or  person  legally  vested  with 
the  care  of  the  beneficiary  or  his  estate", 
foUowlng  the  word  "such",  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "fiduciary". 

(d)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  8302 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  1701 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(4)  The  term  'guardian'  Includes  a  fiduci- 
ary legally  appointed  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  person  who 
h£is  been  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  3202  of  this  title  to  receive 
payment  of  benefits  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  eligible  person.". 

TITLE  rv — EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  401.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  May  1,  1974,  except  that 
title  ni  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  follow- 
ing enactment. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  their  sur- 
vivors; and  for  other  purposes." 


PEAGE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12920)  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  veterans  bill  has  been  disposed 
of,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  now 
be  in  order  to  call  the  roll  on  the  Peace 
Corps  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
is  on  passage  of  H.R.  12920.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  all  the  way  around — that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  two  back- 
to -back  votes,  the  first  one  15  minutes, 
the  second  one  takes  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  i>air  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  G.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyb),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    (Mr.   Metzenbaum),   the   Senator 


from  Maine  <  Mr.  Muskie  > .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  iMr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Ttjnney).  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker >, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON>.  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mt. 
Bennett)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76. 
nays  9,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 76 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

BarUett 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hrxiska 

Pell 

Brock 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Roth 

Case 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cook 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domini  ck 

McClure 

Taft 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Hansen 

Montoya 
NAYS — 9 

Allen 

Cotton 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Ervln 

WlUlam  L 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Thurmond 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Eastland 
NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker  Church  Metzenbaum 

Bellmon  Pulbrlght  Muskie 

Bennett  Gravel  Tuimey 

Blden  Gurney  Young 

ChUes  Inouye 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12920)  was  passed 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tahle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  G.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ERVIN.  I  just   want  to  explain 
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what  the  next  vote  is  on.  It  Is  on  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  continue 
in  existence  the  exemption  which 
church-supported  hospitals  have  aJways 
enjoyed  not  to  be  under  the  jiirisdlction 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
I  think  it  is  pretty  bad  to  allow  the 
regulations  of  Caesar  to  go  to  regulating 
the  affairs  of  CJod,  and  therefore  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
2  minutes  also. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  position  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  hospitals  operated  by  re- 
ligious orders  of  one  sort  or  another 
were  built  by  public  funds,  or  there  were 
public  contributions  to  them  unfler  other 
programs,  or  they  are  thoroi^hly  in- 
fected with  the  public  interest  and  sub- 
ject to  various  types  of  public  regulation. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
if  we  permit  an  exemption,  tiiere  will 
be  other  requests  for  other  exemptions 
in  other  areas  of  activity.  We  have  had 
support  from  a  number  of  the  religious 
groups,  in  our  country  for  inclusion  un- 
der the  NLRA  and  the  workers  of  their 
hospitals  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  workers  in  all  other 
hospitals  would  be  provided  under  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s 
(Mr.  PtJLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Qravkl),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Inoitye),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Mbtcalf).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  ncessarlly  absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  prc-^ent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
MrrzENBAVM)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  >, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
KOKt,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gxtrmey)  Is  absent  due 
to  Illness  In  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — veas  36 
nay.s  50.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 36 

Ailen 

Cotton 

Orlffln 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Bible 

Dole 

Hatfleld 

Brock 

Domcnlcl 

Helms 

Buckley 

Domlnlck 

Hrusk* 

BjTd, 

Eastland 

JohsRton 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Ervln 

Long 

Byrd.  Robert  0 

Pannin 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Ooldwater 

McCiure 

MoC«o 

Scctt, 

Talmadge 

Mondale 

WUllam  L. 

Tbunnond 

Mobs 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Nunn 

StenolB 
NAYS— 50 

AbouroEk 

Hatbaiwfty 

Pearson 

AUcen 

HoUlngs 

Peil 

Bayb 

Uuddleston 

Percy 

Beall 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jack  son 

Rtblcoff 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Both 

case 

Kennedy 

Scbwelker 

CbUes 

Magnuaon 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Maniflald 

Stafford 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McOoTem 

Stevenson 

Ea«Ieton 

Mclntyre 

Symlngrton 

Fong 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hart 

Nelson 

Wetcker 

Hartke 

Packwood 

wuiiama 

Haskail 

Pastora 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-14 

Baker 

I^ilbrlght 

Metzenbatim 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Txmney 

Blden 

Inouye 

Young 

Church 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  ESviNs  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  There  is  no  time 
limitation  on  this  bill,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartuctt)  .  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  im- 
fortunately  I  got  tied  up  and  was  unable 
to  make  my  opening  statement  earlier.  A 
great  many  of  my  views  are  in  the  In- 
dividual views  in  the  committee  report. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile,  while 
we  have  some  Senators  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber, to  set  forth  some  of  the  concerns 
which  are  troublesome  to  me  and,  I  hope, 
to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  removes  an 
exemption  that  has  been  In  effect  since 
1947  for  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  com- 
mittee ha.s  recognized  the  unique  nature 
of  the  hospital  Industry  by  writing  in 
special  requirements  affecting  labor- 
management  relations  Including  a  pro- 
vision requiring  a  10-day  notice  prior  to 
striking  or  picketing.  I  support  such 
special  treatment,  but  I  also  believe  the 
bill  can  be  Improved  by  the  addition  of 
other  amendments.  The  pubUc  hiterest,  I 
believe,  in  the  need  for  uninterrupted 
health  care  delivery  at  all  times  is  para- 
mount In  considering  legislation  for 
bringing  health  care  Institutions  under 
Federal  labor  relations  laws. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
oppased  to  the  Idea  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  management  and  labor 
in  this  area.  What  I  am  concerned  about, 
however.  Is  ultimate  disruption  In  health 
care  Institutions  caused  by  organization 
drives  and  related  activities  such  as 
strikes  and  slowdowns. 

In  many  communities  in  this  country, 
a  strike  at  a  hospital  could  be  disastrous 
because  of  a  lack  of  alternative  systems 
of  health  care  delivery.  Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  commimlty  hospitals  In 
the  United  States  are  in  nonmetro  areas 
and  Jn  many  Instances  the  distance  be- 


tween hospital  facilities  range  from  20  to 
70  miles.  The  situation  that  we  would 
see  If  a  hospital  were  to  be  shutdown 
in  one  of  these  communities  would  cause 
the  people  there  to  be  Innocent  victims. 
While  the  committee  has  buUt  in  a  10- 
day  notice  requirement,  this  requirement 
provides  little  reUef  for  patients  who 
need  medical  care  from  a  hospital  shut- 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  interpolate 
In  my  prepared  statement  a  little  bit. 
I  was  In  a  hospital  talking  to  some  of 
the  management  just  the  other  day  in 
my  own  State.  They  have  75  beds  for 
psychiatric  care  patients.  The  10-day 
waiting  period  Is  supported  to  be  satis- 
factory so  that  If  the  hospital  should  be 
shut  down  they  can  move  the  patients 
to  another  hospital.  But  there  is  no 
other  hospital  in  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area  which  is  equipped  or  has  the 
ability  to  take  care  of  75  psychiatric 
health  care  patients.  There  just  is  not 
any.  In  effect  they  would  be  thrown  out 
in  the  cold  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  or 
lack  of  ability  to  reach  agreement,  or  In 
case  pickets  were  set  up  and  no  one 
could  come  to  the  hospital  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  patients. 

Rural  communities  with  only  one  hos- 
pital would  certainly  not  be  the  only 
communities  which  could  be  adversely 
affected.  In  large  as  well  as  small  com- 
munities with  more  than  one  hospital, 
it  is  not  imcommon  that  one  hospital  Is 
much  larger  in  terms  of  number  of  in- 
patients and  outpatients  for  which  it 
can  provide  services.  Again,  If  that  hos- 
pital were  to  be  closed  by  a  strike,  the 
subsequent  demand  on  the  services  of 
other  hospitals  In  the  same  community 
must  ultimately  result  In  injury  to  the 
public  interest — which  I  interpret  in 
this  particular  text  to  mean  patient  care. 
In  other  words,  the  public  interest  seems 
to  me  to  be  patient  care  and  not  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  stories  generated  by  recent 
hospital  strikes.  Just  last  fall  hi  New 
York  City,  workers  at  48  voluntary  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  went  out  on 
strike.  Headlines  that  appeared  during 
the  strike  give  a  clear  picture  of  what 
liappens  when  health  care  institutions 
face  worker  strikes:  "Strike  Curtails 
Medical  Services  at  Hospitals  Here," 
"Orderlies  Jobs  Assumed  by  Hospitals' 
Executives,"  "Health  Emergency  De- 
clared in  Strike,"  "A  Bathless  Day  for 
the  Elderly,"  "Violence  Erupts  and  Gar- 
bage Piles  Up  in  Second  Day  of  Hospital 
Strike,"  "Struck  Hospitals  Discharging 
Thousands  of  Patients." 

I  could  go  on  with  similar  stories  in 
this  strike  or  In  the  strike  which  recently 
occurred  In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President,  the  point.  I  believe.  Is 
clear  that  health  care  is  not  a  typical  In- 
dustry. Health  care  delivery  by  its  very 
nature  most  often  Is  an  immediate  serv- 
ice, one  in  which  delay  may  mean  aggra- 
vation of  sickness  and /or  death.  As 
pointed  out  before  our  committee,  hos- 
pitals cannot  rely  on  storage  yards  or 
warehouses  to  build  up  reserve  supplies. 
It  Is.  I  believe,  this  nature  of  hospital 
care  which  in  the  end  must  be  the  most 
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important  consideration  In  the  .appropri- 
ate treatment  {.ox  nonprofit  hospitals  un- 
•dar  the  NLRA. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  to  the  need 
for  gteftter  protection  from  strikes  and/ 
^  sk>wdoi^&k  Vtax*  are  several  other 
features  of  IKS' bill  which  are  of  concern 
to  me.  This  Iffll,  for  lexample.  does  not 
have  any  pertW  of  time  between  enact- 
mtot  and  effective  date.  I  dd  liot  believe. 
to  fairttesr-to  all  the  parties  Involved, 
thattbltlegUdatioa  which  preempts  the 
laws  of  several  States  as  weH  as  estab- 
Ushes  new  rules  govemlpy  employer^m- 
ployee  relatlonsblDe  In'-'thla  area,  that 
this  bill  shoald  becbnie  effective  Immedi- 
ately. In  many  c(»n&imltles  knowledge 
of  the  change  In  this  act-and  ttie  ramifi- 
cations of  the'  changes  wlH  not  be  ob- 
tained en  the  date  of  enactment.  More 
likely,  Infonnatioh  will  bfe  disbursed 
through  regular  association  newsletters 
and  other  informational  services  which 
oeuld  be  weddy.  biweekly  or  even 
monthly,  i  believe  that  time  should  be 
given  for  this  type  of  inforinatlon  to  be 
assimilated  and  loiowledge  of  the  con- 
ae<|tteinces  to  be  gained. 

I  hi^  that  improvements  win  be 
made  In^his  act  to  better  protect  the 
public  Interest  In  health  care  delivery. 

Ifr.'Fneident,  during  the  bearings  be- 
fore our  committee  In  Augttst  of  1973, 
some  representatives  of  the  Colorado 
Hospital  Assocfctlon  appeared.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Brekke,  president  smd  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Colorado  Hospital  As- 
sociation, and  other  representatives  of 
the  Colorado  Hospital.  Association,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

RncAxxs  or  Axnn  Bexkkx 

I  am  Arvld.  BtAke,  PrMiitont  and  Chief 
Executive  Offloer  of  the  Colorado  Hospital 
Aaaoclation.  I  wlab  to  thank  the  Coounltte* 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  and  present 
our  ooncema  related  to  the  proposed  cbaogea 
to  Tbe  Metlonal  Labor  Relattona  Act. 

Tbe  CMorado  Hospital  Association  repre- 
isnts  all  of  tm  Colorado  boqpltMs  tncludlng 
puMlc,  prlTate,  general  and  speciality  hos- 
pitals. Our  concern  Is  baaed  on  the  poeslbll- 
tty  that  paasage  at  S-7M  could  deprive  our 
patlenta  at  tbetr  right  to  unlntamQtted  care 
whUe  being  treated  In  our  hospitals. 

With  me  are  Sister  Myra  Jamas,  tha  Ad- 
mlnutrator  of  Penrose  Hospital  In  Oolonulo 
Springs,  Colwado,  a  374  bed,  private,  gen- 
eial  hospital  that  would  be  dlreotly  affected 
bjr  this  propossd  amendment.  She  will  pre- 
sent the  poeltlon  of  the  Colorado  Hospital 
Association  aa  Ohaimian  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  •»  Colorado  Hospital  Aaaoda- 
tlon. 

Also,  with  lis  Is  Mr.  Tata.  Sangstn'.  As- 
■ktant  Dlraetw/Industrlal  Balattona,  a 
member  at  ttte  Aaaoclation  staff. 

Mr.  Suigster  and  I  are  bare  with  Slater  to 
pneent  and  aupport  the  posltkHi  of  tba  As- 
sociation and  to  mate  oursslves  avaUabls 
to  answer  any  qnestlona  you  might  bav« 
regarding  this  stawl  taken  by  the  Colorado 
lUMpttals. 

WHhout  foxtbar  delay,  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  Blstar  Myia  Aunes.  Administrator 
at  FHuoaa  Boapltal,  Colorado  Springs,  COl- 
orado.  wbo  will,  praasnt  oar  thoughts  on 
»-7»4. 

iaf  Olatmtaii  or  tbs  Board  at  Ttustess  of 
lbs  Ociflrado  Soapttal  AaScliktton.  which 
rspieeenta  M  pu^lc   and   private,   special. 


acute  general  and  long  term  hospitals  m 
Qalorado,  I  wo\ild  like  to  go  on  record  as 
infonxUng  you  that  our  membership  is  In 
opposition  to  &-794    (HJl.   1336). 

we  are  in  support  of  the  American  Hoe- 
pltal  Association's  position  that  passage  of 
this  propoaal  tKmId  be  disruptive  to  patient 
care.  We  also  a^nowledge  that  In  this  sup- 
port, there  are  degrees  of  difference  In  the 
most  pe^fect'BolaUon.  Tbes»  irary  from  out- 
right defeat  of  the  propoasd  amendment  to 
Tarylng  degrees  (rf  additional  compromising 
amendments.  However,  we  wish  to  make  it 
daar  tba^  these  slight  differences  should 
jiot  be  construed  to  mean  there  Is  not  a  very 
basic  conunonaUty  of  philosophy  in  opposi- 
tion to  8-794. 

To  make  this  change  In  the  health  de- 
livery to  patients,  as  would  be  Initiated  by 
passage  of  this  proposal,  seems  Inoonslstent 
with  the  steted  Right  of  the  American  citi- 
zen to  good  health  care.  Patient  care  cannot 
be  good  patient  care  unless  delivered  on  an 
uninterrupted  basis.  This  Inconalsteiicy  is 
emphasized  by  the  right  of  employees  to 
str&s  a  hospital  as  being  a  superior  status, 
to  that  of  the  patient  In  receiving  the  owe 
needed. 

The  application  of  the  act  to  the  not-for- 
profit  hospital  field  could  do  nothing  more 
t-hf^"  compound  the  susute  problems  In  the 
health  delivery  system  that  now  exists.  One 
needs  only  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  act 
Is  built  on  the  economic  principle  of  profit. 
In  striving  to  obtain  what  labor  and  man- 
agement thought  was  their  fair  share,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  develop  some  rules  to  this 
profit  business  environment  that  would  In- 
sure an  orderly  process  of  reaching  a  solu- 
tion. Since  this  basic  premise  of  an  economic 
gain  for  Individuals  Is  not  present  in  the 
not-for-profit  hospital  system.  It  means  the 
underlying  reasoning  for  the  act  Is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  health  care  field.  In  addition. 
Just  developing  an  orderly  process  to  reeolve 
disputes  faUs  far  short  of  the  guarantee 
needed  by  hospital  patients  to  their  right  to 
continuing  health  care.  The  attempt  to  build 
this  mountain  of  labor  relations  legislation 
on  top  of  a  field,  whose  purpose  for  existing 
is  to  bring  relief  to  the  111  and  Injured.  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  American  way  of  help- 
ing those  that  are  In  need  of  help. 

■nie  delivery  of  patient  car*  goes  well  be- 
yond just  being  a  business.  It  Is  of  a  personal 
nature  between  the  Individual  receiving  the 
care  (be  It  a  child  In  a  qieclallzed  chUdren's 
hospital,  an  imconsdous  emsrgency  patient 
needing  ImmedUte  life  saving  attsntkm  in  a 
general  hoq>ltal  or  a  geriatric  patient  In  an 
extended  care  unit)  and  that  particular  In- 
dlvldtial  giving  the  care.  As  such,  to  treat 
such  a  personalfised  relationship  as  Just  an- 
other national  Industry  by  swallowing  It  up 
In  an  all  encompassing  legislation  Is  wrong. 

It  has,  and  continues  to  be,  the  position 
of  the  Colorado  Hospital  Association  that 
tbe  dallvuy  of  health  care  in  hoq;>ltaU  Is  a 
local  Issue  In  nature  and  any  disruptions  of 
service  created  by  managemont  and  labor 
differences  are  acute  only  to  those  In  the  Im- 
mediate geographical  area.  Aa  autih.  the  rules 
Buiroundlog  the  restdvlng  of  such  dlffere&oea 
should  be,  and  can  beat  bSt  Initiated  and 
carried  out  by  thoee  Imttvlduala  doee  to  tbe 
problem.  We  contend  that  tbe  most  equita- 
ble means  by  which  these  dlfferencaa  can  be 
resolved  Is  through  rules,  regalattooa  and 
statutes  generated  by  those  peoiri*  a*  tba 
State  level. 

A  review  of  the  position  of  those  that  have 
come  before  this  Cqmmlttaa  would  Indicate 
that  our  reasoning  Is  correct.  Tou  will  note 
that  the  States  having  understandable  and 
workable  statutes  have  presented  tha  ooaa 
that  they  can  best  handle  their  own  pmblaraa 
on  the  State  level.  Whereaa.  tboae  that  have 
State  laws  that  present  many  problems  are 
asking  for  passage  at  this  amendmmt  to  tba 
act  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  their  prob- 


lems. This  Indicates  good  (or  bad)  State 
laws  and  local  regulations  are  tf ectlve  m 
expediting  relief  m  Ubor  problems  (or  com- 
pounding the  same) . 

Tbe  proponents  at  this  amendment  would 
suggest  that  its  passage  would  eliminate  the 
strUce  for  recognlt^n  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  strikes  In  hospitals.  This  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  First,  the  act  as  it 
now  exists,  does  not  prohibit  recognitloa 
strikes  and  secondly  only  a  cursory  Infection 
of  the  strikes  ag&ioet  hoq>ltal8  In  the  past 
few  years  woiUd  show  they  were  predomi- 
nantly for  reasons  other  than  recognition. 
The  very  need  for  the  existence  of  hoapltals 
and  their  need  to  be  m  continuous  operation 
is  incompatible  with  the  manner  by  whleh 
the  approach  to  settlement  of  Industrial 
strikes  Is  handled  under  tbe  act. 

This  Inverse  relationship  between  problem 
and  solution  makes  It  impossible  for  the 
Colorado  Hospital  AasocUtlon  to  accept  the 
premise  that  passage  of  this  amendment  to 
the  act  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Not  to  point  out  the  mechanical  short- 
comings of  the  act  as  appUed  to  the  health 
care  delivery  field  would  be  an  act  of  omis- 
sion on  our  part  even  though  these  points 
have  been  brought  up  earlier  and  no  doubt 
wUl  be  discussed  later.  However,  we  would 
like  to  concentrate  quickly  on  five  points. 

To  have  strikes  In  the  health  care  Institu- 
tion would  not  serve  the  public's  best  Inter- 
ests in  anv  way.  The  argument  that  there  is 
miunctlve  relief  Is  shallow  Indeed  when  re- 
viewing the  amount  of  time  required  to  ob- 
tain such  a  relief.  As  such,  the  act.  as  It 
stands  now.  does  not  address  Itself  to  this 
very  acute  problem. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  suggested 
by  many  people  as  the  solution  of  the  strike 
nroblem.  Such  compulsory  arbitration  could 
be  considered  as  a  "trade  off"  to  a  no  strike 
clause.  We  find  this  to  be  objectionable  for 
two  reasons:  1)  someone  not  faced  with  a 
cost  of  settlement.  Interruption  In  the  serv- 
ice and  no  true  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  particular  health  care  InsUtutlon  is 
not  the  most  qualified  to  solve  any  of  their 
problems;  2)  when  compulsory  arbitration  is 
built-in  m  advance  all  parties  concerned 
have  a  tendency  to  hold  off  getting  down  to 
the  task  of  solving  the  issue.  They  play  their 
hlehest  card  when  It  counts,  that  is,  wltn 
mf^bltrator.  THe  result  of  this  Is  an  mter- 
ruptlon  of  service  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  would  normally  be  the  case. 

Determining  the  bargaining  units  In  hos- 
pitals could  become  a  nightmare.  Tbere  are 
approximately  two  bundr«l  pot*ntla^  bax- 
ealnlne  units  as  now  defined  by  the  act 
l^thln  the  walls  of  almost  every  ^o^V^^;^ 
luch  a  proUferatlon  of  units  would  make 
contract   negotiations  »^=">««*"»;„.„^_tt 

Just  who  is  and  Who  is  not  i?»»»8«°^*2 
Particular  considerations  must  be  S'T'^^™  * 
hospital  to  the  professional  BW>;^^^»*  *" 
employed  therein.  Examples  are  "^ff °^„^- 
terns.  nurses,  etc.  The  7-day  week,  a4-^ur  a 
day  operation  creates  a  need  for  a  gr^*  <)«' 
aJia  Jmpervlslon  than  Is  found  In  niort  mm- 
hospltal^etttags.  In  this  «-•  ^f^^ 
balding  non-supervisory  positions  may,  at 
i^  Ume  during  the  term  of  their  employ- 
ment, find  themselves  In  a  posltton  of  supjr- 
vision.  The  act,  as  It  Is  now  written,  oem 
not  take  into  consideration  this  P«*1mi. 

FlnaUy.  the  open  shop  needs  of  a  bo^lt« 
are  not  given  the  consideration  rwiulred.  T^ 
nature  of  the  health  care  professionals  must 
be  recognl»d  beyond  thatallowed  In  tte 
act.  There  must  be  an  opportunity  f»  those 
employees  whose  prefwenoe  Is  to  relate  to 
their  professional  organisation,  rather  than 
to  a  non-prolBSBlonal  collective  bargaining 
repreeentatlves  to  do  so  throu|^  the  open 

shop.  . 

These  si«  only  a  few  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems now  existing  In  the  act.  Thoee  who  ask 
for  favorable  consideration  of  the  propoeal 
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say  the  ne«d  for  affrm»tlve  action  la  to  cr«»t« 
better  management  of  the  ho^ltals.  It  U  otir 
contention  that  these  points  alone  are 
enough  to  show  that  paaaage  t«DUld  make 
boepltal  management  even  moM  complex 
and  the  patient  would  be  the  oni  hurt. 

If  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  memfcera  of  this 
committee  that  the  employee  rlgbia,  through 
collective  bargaining,  to  strike  ^d  create 
an  Interruption  of  health  care  delivery,  de- 
mand a  higher  return  in  the  for^  of  wages 
or  benefits  which  must  come  dUactly  from 
the  patient  and  thereby  Increase  ^U  cost  for 
servteee  and  to  dictate  the  form  or  the  health 
care  service  to  be  delivered  by  t^  hospital, 
then  an  affirmative  vote  would  be  cast  for 
the  act.  However.  If  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  the  health  care  dtUvery  em- 
ployee's rights  are  not  superior  to  that  of 
the  patient,  the  employee  shoiild  not  have 
the  right  to  Interrupt  the  health  eare  of  the 
patient,  dictate  a  much  higher  price  he  must 
pay  and  determine  the  degree  of  iervlce  the 
patient  wUl  get,  then  we  ask  for  a  negative 
vote  on  this  proposal. 

AM.TttOU.arT    NO.     1311 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presid#nt,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  tty  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day 
after  Its  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  modify  my  amendment  by 
changing  the  word  "sixtieth"  to  "thir- 
tieth." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section. 

See.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  30th  day  after 
Its  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  subject  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement. 
I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Instead  of  becoming  effective  on  the 
date  it  may  be  signed  by  the  President, 
my  amendment  allows  30  days  to  pass, 
so  that  news  of  these  changes  can  be  dis- 
seminated to  interested  parties  find  they 
can  revamp  their  procedures  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  possibUity  that  this  bill  might 
pass,  many  union  people  are  already 
organizing  among  themselves  as  to  what 
action  they  Intend  to  take  Insofar  as  the 
hospitals  are  concerned.  That  la  all  right, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But  many 
of  the  rural  hospitals  do  not  have  the 
faintest  idea  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
pass  or  what  it  may  mean  so  far  as  their 
operations  are  concerned. 

So  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
win  respond,  so  that  I  have  some  idea 
about  how  people  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
the  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
a  practical  problem.  Perhaps  It  is  not 


quite  as  serious  as  the  Senator  has  c«ci- 
sldered,  because  I  know  that  the  hospital 
associations,  in  which  I  believe  all  hos- 
pitals are  involved,  or  nursing  home  as- 
sociations have  been  sendlzig  out  buUetins 
regarding  this  measure  and  alerting  their 
membership  to  extension  of  the  act. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  a  delay  after 
the  Senate  acts,  if  the  Senate  passes  the 
bill,  and  a  delay  before  the  House  acts 
before  the  bill  can  become  law.  However, 
I  see  nothing  to  be  lost  by  taking  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  effective  date,  and 
the  30 -day  modification  of  the  ammd- 
ment  is  a  satisfactory  time. 

I  can  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  for  myself  in  saying 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  30- 
day  period  that  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  a  number  of  other  cases  and  prob- 
lems, and  he  is  exhibiting  his  usual  degree 
of  flexibility  and  fairness,  which  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  wsus  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Tower  is  planning  on  bringing  up 
his  amendment  at  2 :  30,  and  it  is  a  fairly 
extensive  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  part  of  the  Senator's  opening 
statement. 

With  regard  to  the  10-day  notice  of 
strike  provision,  I  listened  with  a  good 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  Senator's  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
New  York  in  recent  months  with  regard 
to  strikes  and  the  circumstances  of 
patients  in  these  hospitals. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator.  The  reason 
why  I  have  moved  ahead  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  that  I  feel  it  is  a  de- 
gree of  protection  that  does  not  exist  to- 
day for  the  patients  and  would  not  exist 
by  a  simple  extension  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  10-day  exten- 
sion which  we  have  included  In  the  bill, 
plus  the  mandatory  participation  of  the 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  is 
designed  in  that  direction,  and  I  think  is 
properly  designed  in  that  direction, 
rather  than  going  the  route  that  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  imply — a  strict  no-strlke 
clause. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  strikes  that  have  oiccurred.  that  we 
have  heard  about  in  the  press  and  in 
which  I  believe  there  has  been  severe 
Jei^Murdy  to  the  patients  involved,  have 
occurred  in  New  York,  a  State  in  which 
it  is  Illegal  to  strike  a  hospital.  The  strike 
the  Senator  refers  to  was  also  I  believe 
a  violation  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  have  the 
faintest  Idea,  except  that  I  had  thought 
that  In  New  York  they  permit  a  strike  in 
hospitals. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  Is  a  strike  prohibi- 
tion as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Therefore,  a  strike 
was  illegal  and  it  happened  anyway. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Yes, 

What  I  am  trying  to  s<ijr  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  thait  even  if  there  is  a  no-strike 
clause  put  into  effect,  it  is  not  going  to 
stop  strikes,  and  It  Is  not  jolng  to  take 
care  of  the  patients'  problems.  What  we 
need  is  a  resolution  of  the  diflOcultles  and 
a  method  of  resolving  them  that  is  go- 
ing to  ;»evet^  strikes  from  occurring. 
The  best  approach  is  U)  ImpEove^bor 
relations  In  these  areas  and  improve  the 
method  of  working  out  the  differonces 
before  the  strikes  occur. 

Even  with  tills  bill,  strikes  wiU  not  be 
prevented.  They  wiU  be  reduced,  espe- 
cially in  the  recognition  area.  Even  with 
a  strike  ban  under  this  bill,  strikes  still 
will  occur,  under  given  circumstances 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  hvd  for  me  log- 
ically to  understand  how  we  are  going  to 
have  fewer  strikes  when  we  specifically 
permit  strikes  under  certain  requirements 
in  Federal  law.  So  I  have  trouble  with 
that.  In  any  event  I  am  not  offering  a  no- 
strike  clause.  I  have  not  suggested  that 
we  do.  What  I  have  suggested,  and  that 
would  be  the  amendment  I  shall  bring  up 
next,  and  I  hope  serious  conBlderation 
would  be  given  to  it,  is  a  60-day  cooling 
off  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  up  n)yan»nd- 
ment  No.  1212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blll.^add  the  foUowlsg 
new  section: 

Src.  2.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  V  (and  aU 
references  thereto)  a^  tlUe  VI  and  by  n- 
deslgnatlng  sections  601  through  603  (and  all 
references  thereto)  as  601  through  803,  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
title  rv  the  foUowlng  new  title: 

•TITLE  V— COOLINO  OFF  PSRIOD  IN 
LABOR  DISPUTES  Hi  THK  HKALTH  CARE 
INDUSTRY 

•'Stc.  501.  (a)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
ConcUlatl6n  Service  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lockout  affecting  a  health  care 
Institution  wUl,  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to 
continue,  substantially  interrupt  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  in  the-jlocallty  con- 
cerned, the  Director  shall  Mtabllsh  a  board 
of  Inquiry  to  lAveslgate  the  issues  Involved 
In  the  dlspnte  and  to  make  a  written  reptirt 
to  him  within  thirty  days  after, the  establish- 
ment of  st^ch  a  bcArd.  Each  such  boardjOiall 
be  composed  at  such  number  of  Individuals 
the  XHrector  may  deem  destrable.  No  mem- 
ber appointed  under  tills  section  shall  have  a 
pecuniary  or  other  Intentet  In  any  employee 
organization  or  any  health  care  Institution 
Involved  In  the  dlsput*  wblcb  1*  the  subject 
of  the  Inquiry  (tf  the  boarl. 

"(bXl)  Membns  of  any  iMara  MtobUShMl 
under  this  section  who  «n  i  otborwisa  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Oo>v«niment  shaU 
serve  without  a(»np«naiitlon  but-abaU  be< re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subalstonoe.  «M  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  car- 
rying out   Its  duties  under  this  section. 

"(2)    Members  of  any   board   est*bllshed 
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under  this  section  who  are  not  subject  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Director  but  not  to 
eitceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  QS-18  of 
the  Oeaeral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  Including  travel 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  section 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  suhslstence.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
panses incurred  by  them  m  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  this  section. 

"Sec  ftoa.  After  the  establishment  of  a 
board  unde?  section  501  of  this  title  and  for 
ttlrty  days  after  any  .such  board  has  fur- 
nished Its  report  to  the  Director,  no  change 
in  the  status  quo  In  effect  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  In  the  case  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  contract  renewal,  cr  in  effect 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  impasse  in  the 
case  of  an  initial  bargaining  negotiation  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  shall  be  made  by  the 
parlies  to  the  controversy. 

"Sec.  503.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  explain  the  amendment  to  my 
dlstinguishec*  friend  from  Ohio  and  to 
those  who  read  the  Record.  I  can  explain 
the  amendment  quite  simply. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  give 
the  maximum  flexibility  so  that  those 
workers  who  feel  they  are  aggrieved  and 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  what  they  think  are  their  rights,  and 
the  hospital  group  trying  to  run  a  hospi- 
tal and  thereby  protect  the  patient,  will, 
when  they  reach  an  impasse,  have  a  69- 
day  cooling  off  period  before  any  strike 
can  be  put  into  effect.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  that  would  be  diflBcult. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  would  be  doing 
sometlung  new.  The  Railway  Labor  Act 
has  a  cooling  off  period  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial nature,  90  days.  Surprisingly 
enough,  this  has  put  us  in  a  pretty  good 
position  before  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
do  not  mean  the  93d  Congress;  I  mean 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  It  has 
helped  materially  to  straighten  out 
strikes  which  otJherwise  would  be  almost 
a  national  disaster. 

Und^  the  bill  as  written  there  is  no 
definitive  resolution  in  the  bill  for  im- 
passes in  bargaining.  My  amendment 
would  not  be  a  definitive  resolution  ei- 
ther, but  would  simply  add  one  addi- 
tional requirement  before  the  alternate 
means  to  break  an  impasse,  namely  a 
strike,  could  be  employed. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Conciliation  and  Medi- 
ation Service  once  the  prescribed  proce- 
dures under  8.  3203  have  been  exhausted 
to  implement  a  "60  day  cooling  off"  pe- 
riod if  in  his  Judgment  the  interest  in 
the  public  in  uninterrupted  health  care 
delivery  would  l»e  jeopardized  by  a 
threatened  strike.  During  tiiat  60  day 
period  a  special  panel  would  be  appointed 
to  make  findings  and  report  recommen- 
dations within  30  days  after  the  "cooling 
off"  period  began. 

He  would  not  have  to  put  it  in  but  he 
can  use  it  if  he  wants  to.  During  that 
60-day  period  a  special  panel  would  be 
appointed  to  make  findings  an^  report 
recommendations  within  30  days  after 
the  "cooling  off  period"  began. 

I  know  theiie  are  house  staff  physicians 
who  are  In  favor  of  this  bill.  They  have 
called  me  and  talked  to  me  both  in  my 


State  and  here.  They  have  said  that 
house  staff  physicians  or  physicians  of 
any  kind  would  never  go  on  strike.  When 
I  asked  if  that  would  also  apply  to  people 
who  work  in  the  hospitals  who  are  not 
physicians  and  who  are  not  medics.  Their 
answer  was  that  they  said  they  have  no 
idea.  If  the  dining  room,  the  cafeteria 
and  special  food  servicees  are  shut  down 
by  a  strike  a  hospital  can  effectively  be 
crippled  just  as  if  the  doctors  were  on 
strike.  So  my  amendment  provides  for  a 
60 -day  cooling  off  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  would  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  my  amendment  is 
not  an  original  concept  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations.  This  type  of  authority 
exists  in  the  Railroad  Act  in  which  the 
President  himself  can  call  for  a  cooling- 
off  period.  In  that  case  as  in  this,  a  deci- 
sion was  made  in  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  uniqueness  of  the  services 
provided  called  for  specialize  treatment. 
I  submit  that  in  the  area  of  health  care 
delivery,  the  need  for  such  a  treatment 
is  just  as  strong. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  aid 
in  resolving  some  of  the  major  problems 
with  this  bill  as  they  relate  to  the  closing 
down  of  health  care  institutions  in  at 
least  three  different  circumstances. 

First  of  all,  everj'  State  in  the  Union 
has,  I  believe,  rural  localities  in  wliich 
there  Is  only  one  hospital  serving  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  people.  In  my  own 
State,  for  example,  there  are  at  least  40 
communities  being  served  by  one  and 
only  one  hospital  within  the  community. 
In  many  instances  if  that  hospital  were 
to  be  shut  down  by  a  strike,  the  nearest 
available  hospital  facility  would  be  at 
least  20  miles  away.  I  emphasize  that 
that  is  only  a  minimum  figure  and  in 
some  cases  the  distance  is  much  greater. 
It  seems  rather  basic  that  closing  down 
a  hospital  in  any  one  of  those  communi- 
ties is  certainly  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Even  if  it  were  in  the  public  interest 
it  certaiiily  is  not  going  to  help  the  pa- 
tients, and  I  think  they  are  the  special 
interest  in  this  case. 

Second,  there  also  exists  the  situation 
in  which  the  services  provided  by  one 
health  facility  are  much  larger  and  more 
extensive  than  the  available  services  in 
the  same  community  or  area.  Such  a 
situation  is  not  limited  to  "rural"  com- 
munities, for  there  are  many  urban  areas 
in  this  country  where  one  or  two  hos- 
pitals are  much  larger  than  the  others 
comt)lned.  Again,  in  my  own  State,  for 
example,  one  hospital  in  the  city  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  is  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  hospital  in  the  city. 

If  that  big  hospital  were  to  close  down, 
there  are  not  the  facilities  to  take  care 
of  the  patients  who  would  be  evicted 
from  the  hospital.  Probably  this  is  true 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  is 
probably  true  in  Chicago,  and  in  a  variety 
of  other  areas.  I  believe  it  is  true  in  a 
great  many  areas  of  our  country. 

Third,  there  are  situations  in  everj' 
metropolitan  area  in  this  country  in 
which  there  exists  large,  highly  spe- 
cialized hospitals  providing  treatment 
for  R  very  limited  number  of  types  of 
patients.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  hospitals 
treating  children  only,  or  psychiatric  pa- 
tients only,  or  as  we  have  in  Denver,  hos- 
pitals treating  asthmatic  patients. 


There  is  no  way  other  hospitals  can 
take  up  the  slack  and  provide  the  exper- 
tise which  these  particular  hospitals  have 
developed  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  three  situa- 
tions in  which  the  paramount  public  in- 
terest will  not  be  served  by  the  threats 
of  work  stoppages  or  strikes.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  others.  I  believe 
that  additional  safeguards  in  the  bill, 
especially  such  as  my  amendment  which 
requires  a  finding  of  jeopardy  to  de- 
livery of  health  care,  are  needed. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  despite  the 
very  fine  work  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  in  trying  to  get  the  neces- 
sary procedure  together  to  prevent  any 
disruptions  of  patient  care,  we  do  not 
have  the  safeguards  in  this  bill  such  as 
provided  in  the  amendment  which  I 
offer. 

My  amendment  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture and  intent  of  this  bill:  extension  of 
the  NLRA  to  nonprofit  hospitals  It  does, 
however,  provide  an  additional  protec- 
tion for  the  public  by  requiring  the  par- 
ties to  go  through  an  additional  period 
of  time  during  which  period  additional 
efforts  would  be  made  to  resolve  the  im- 
passe. I  submit  that  such  a  requirement 
is  in  the  public  interest,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  same. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  it  would  give  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  authority  to  appoint  a  board  of 
inquiry  within  30  days  of  a  threatened  or 
actual  strike  or  lock  out  affecting  a 
health  care  institution.  The  applicable 
standard  would  be  a  local  one.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  service  would  appoint  a  board 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  issues  or  po- 
tential issues  and  have  such  report  com- 
pleted within  the  30-day  period.  For  the 
30-day  report  period  and  30  days  after 
such  report  has  been  furnished  no  change 
in  the  status  quo  would  be  permitted. 

While  I  certainly  can  understand  the 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  in 
offering  the  amendment.  I  question 
whether  it  is  an  advantageous  procedure 
to  establish.  First,  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
would  be  proper  to  involve  the  PMCS  in 
a  dispute  with  regard  to  fact-finding. 
The  mediation  service  is  to  be  a  neutral 
party  to  resolve  disputes.  The  procedure 
established  in  the  amendment  would 
tend  to  place  the  service  in  a  non-neu- 
tral stance  on  issues  subject  to  bargain- 
ing. 

Second.  S.  3203,  has  already  numerous 
built-in  protections,  including  a  pro- 
vision for  mandatory  mediation.  As  the 
Senator  is  no  doubt  aware,  section  8(d) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  be  expanded  to  apply  to  initial 
contract  negotiations  and  the  current  60- 
day  period  of  prior  notification  would  be 
expanded  to  90  days.  These  additions  to 
the  act,  I  beheve,  are  responsive  to  the 
problems  that  the  Senator  is  concerned 
with. 

Third,  the  proposed  cooling-off  period 
would  have  the  potential  to  heighten 
tensions  and  prolong  negotiations.  As 
was  pointed  out  during  the  last  Congress 
in  considering  procedures  to  alleviate 
emergency  strikes,  statutory  cooUng-off 
procedures  have  a  tendency  to  become 
automatic  and  used  as  leverage  by  either 
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pcui,y  to  the  dispute  and  in  fact  do  not 
bring  tigreement.  I  question  whrther  such 
procedure  particularly  is  applicable  to 
labor  disputes  in  health  care  institutions, 
as  a  hospital  might  be  placed  in  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  position  and  perhaps  be 
forced  to  settle  on  unreasonalble  terms 
due  to  public  pressure  to  keepe  the  hos- 
pital open. 

I  noted  with  some  interest  ^e  Sena- 
tor's analogy  to  the  National  L#x>r  Rail- 
way Act.  The  Railway  Labor  jAct  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  work  fules  and 
cooling  off  periods  is  hardly  i^eal. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  ami^ment  be 
defeated.  I  do  not  think  it  wfuld  help 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and^I  do  not 
think  it  would  provide  us  with|the  nec- 
essary or  desirable  mechanisni  to  add 
to  the  already  carefully  worke<lout  pro- 
tections that  have  been  written  into  the 
bill.  \ 

If  in  the  future  the  Congress  $nds  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  ]i»t  work- 
ing in  this  proposed  legislation^  changes 
such  as  a  cooling-off  period  4^ould  be 
considered  as  I  stated:  howe^r,  I  do 
question  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Con- 
cilitation  and  Mediation  Serviefe  in  any 
dispute.  I  cannot  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 


newed  for  terms  of  4  years,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HC  USE 


A  message  from  the  House  tof  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  ojie  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tie  House 
had  passed  the  following  biUs,  Jn  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: I 

H.R.  12993.  An  act  to  amend  fce  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  profide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  bro  .dcaatlng 
stations  may  be  Issued  and  renewed  :or  terms 
of  4  years,  aad  for  other  purposed     and 

HJl.  14368.  An  act  to  provide  t^  r  means 
of  dealing  with  energy  ahortagea  h  r  requir- 
ing report*  with  respect  to  energy  i  tsources, 
by  providing  for  temporary  susp4  oslon  of 
certain  air  pollution  requlrementa  by  pro- 
Tiding  for  coal  conversion,  and  l  jr  other 
purpoM*. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGN1  D 

The  message  also  announced  fiat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatu*  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills:  [ 

8.  1115.  An  act  to  amend  the  cbntroUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  theTreglstra- 
tlon  of  practitioners  conducting  |  narcotic 
treatment  programs;  \ 

H.R.  9293.  An  act  to  amend  cei^aln  laws 
affecting  the  Coast  Ouard;  and         \ 

H.R.  11793.  An  act  to  reorganize  knd  con- 
eolldate  certain  functions  of  th4  Federal 
Oovemment  In  a  new  Federal  E^rgy  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  promote  faort  eCB- 
clent  management  of  such  functlfins. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subfequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Allkn).  ^ 


HOUSE  BELL  REPERRJD 

The  bill  <HJl.  12993)  to  aniend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  teg  provide 
that  licenses  for  the  operation  dt  broad- 
casting stations  may  be  Issued  land  re- 
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ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJR.  14368  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  14368, 
which  has  Just  come  over  from  the 
House,  be  held  at  the  desk  indefinitely. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  iiANSFIELD.  There  are  some 
questions  that  the  leadership  wants  to 
work  out  in  respect  to  this  bill.  That  Is 
why  I  made  the  request. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  un- 
able to  hear  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  that  a  bill 
sent  over  from  the  House  be  held  at  the 
desk  80  we  can  work  out  some  questions 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  biU.  S.  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  on 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  .  who  Is  very  reasonable, 
as  usual.  I  first  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  think,  may  have  misstated  him- 
self or  did  not  fully  understand  the 
amendment.  It  does  not  give  Just  30  days, 
it  gives  60  days,  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion Service  is  not  involved  except  to  the 
extent  of  picking  a  board,  which  then 
has  30  days  after  it  has  been  picked  to 
determine  what  the  Issues  are  and  de- 
t«rmine  how  they  might  best  be  solved. 

Then  the  Federal  Mediation  Board 
takes  that  report  from  the  Board  after 
30  days,  and  has  the  right  at  that  point 
to  decide  whether  the  report  Is  good. 
If  It  is  no  good,  It  Just  throws  it  out.  But, 
hopefully,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
resolving  whatever  differences  there  may 
be  between  the  hospitals  and  the  em- 
ployees. 

This  is  nothing  new,  as  I  said  before. 
It  is  used  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It 
is  a  system  which  gives,  I  think,  more 
protection  to  the  patient.  I  am  primarily 
concerned  in  this  whole  debate  with  pro- 
tecting the  patients  in  hospitals.  I  am 
not  nearly  as  Interested  in  protecting  the 
doctors  or  protecting  the  people  who  are 
in  the  cafeteria  or  protecting  the  itoc^ie 
who  are  running  the  telephoQe  service. 
They  are  all  fine  people,  I  am  sure,  but 
when  we  get  Into  an  Impasse  of  this  kind, 
it  would  seem  to  me  the  60-day  cooling 
off  period  would  be  very,  very  useful. 


I  might  also  say  that  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  does 
not  have  to  set  up  a  Board.  It  does  not 
have  to  get  into  that  at  all  if  it  does  not 
want  to.  It  is  only  when  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  particular  strike  or  lock- 
out affects  the  health  delivery  service.  If 
permitted  to  continue,  which  would  sub- 
stantially interrupt  the  delivery  of 
health  care  in  that  locality,  that  it  would 
then  establish  a  board;  but  it  would  not 
have  to  do  so  if  it  did  not  make  that 
finding.  ■• 

So  the  finding  is  not  necessarily  a 
statement  that  the  hospital  is  wrong  or 
that  the  workers  are  wrong.  It  is  just  the 
fact  if  it  comes  to  an  Impasse  that  is 
going  to  substantially  hurt  anybody. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  is  not  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  this  Is  a  60-day  pe- 
riod that  the  Senator  is  discussing  and 
that  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service  would  not  Itself  make  the 
findings  of  fact  that  are  Involved,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  really  not  too 
much  difference.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  the  Involvement  in  the  fact-find- 
ing process  by  the  appointment  of  the 
fact-finding  board,  and  then  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Conciliation  Service  as  to 
whether  the  findings  are  good  or  are  not 
good,  involves  it  as  a  judge  rather  than 
as  a  mediation  and  concIUatlon  function 
in  the  entire  labor-management  process. 

Insofar  as  protecting  patients  is  con- 
cerned. I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  that 
is  the  primary  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  the  only  way — I  hope  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out — that  we  are  likely  to 
protect  the  patients  and  improve  the 
situation  as  it  currently  exists  is  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  settling  labor-man- 
agement arguments  as  they  occur  in  the 
health  care  field.  We  have  attempted  to 
do  that.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  pointed  out  earlier,  and  I  ought  to 
do  It  for  the  Rccoim  now.  Is  Uiat  it  Is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  naticmal  emer- 
gency provisions  that  sffe  In  the  law. 
as  well,  presumably,  as  any  amendment 
we  enact  with  regard  to  emergency 
provisions,  would  apply  to  the  health 
care  field. 

Such  a  provision  would  only  apply  to 
national  emergencies.  I  do  not  think  a 
cooling-off  period  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able. It  Is  conceivable  that  In  ttils  indus- 
try there  could  be,  at  some  point,  an 
emergency  that  would  justify  a  cooling- 
off  period,  but  I  do  not  think  a  cooling- 
off  period  is  necessary  or  desirable,  in 
fact,  I  think  it  would  be  disruptive  In 
the  field  of  labor  relations  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Qtrimrr).  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeb),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (I^r.  Don)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment 
No.  1215. 

The  FRESIDIMa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  ,  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Gaof  Ueber,  who  is  the 
staff  aid  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
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TowBR) .  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  votes  on  the 

pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  I  obtained  from  the  major 
unions  in  the  field  a  commitment  on 
voluntary  arbitration.  All  that  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  extend 
the  10 -day  cooling-off  period  to  60  days. 
That  is  what  it  really  gets  down  to,  and 
also  to  try  to  bring  this  branch  within 
the  purview  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in- 
junction, which  it  does  not  reach  now, 
in  the  main,  because  these  are  relatively 
local  activities  and  do  not  qualify  for  a 
Taft-Hartley  Injunction. 

The  real  issue  is.  How  do  we  get  the 
frequency  of  strikes  and  the  length  of 
strikes  curtailed  for  hospitals?  That  Is 
really  keeping  our  eye  on  the  ball.  Super- 
ficially, it  may  appear  well,  if  we  give 
them  a  cooling-off  period,  that  they  will 
not  go  on  strike.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
pending  amendment,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  bill,  because  labor  will  be 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  it  will  pass  either  here 
or  in  the  other  body. 

At  the  very  least,  we  place  It  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  the  question  is.  For  what  bene- 
fit? The  benefit  is  that  they  would  get, 
allegedly.  50  more  days.  But  even  that 
benefit  is  not  certain,  because  tf  the 
unions  want  to  strike,  they  wUl  strike 
after  the  60 -day  period  and  they  may 
well  violate  the  law,  whatever  the  cool- 
ing-off period  is.  We  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen in  New  York.  Therefore,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stability,  a  commitment 
to  voluntary  arbitration,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  better  tradeoff  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  than  if  a  60-day  cooling- 
off  period  is  guaranteed  or  cranked  into 
the  law  in  all  of  these  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
a  big  organization  of  voluntary  hospitals 
in  New  York.  Indeed,  it  involves  the  same 
voluntary  hospitals  that  were  struck  last 
year.  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  from  a 
statement  by  the  League  of  Volimtary 
Hospitals.  I  wlU  put  the  whole  letter  in 
the  Record,  so  that  everybody  can  read 
it.  The  particular  statement  I  should  like 
to  read  is  as  follows.  The  letter  is  dated 
March  13.  1974.  It  reads,  in  part: 

In  recent  conversations  with  yotir  staff,  we 
have  discussed  several  proposals  for  Includ- 
ing In  the  legislation  provisions  which  woiUd 
help  Insure  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes In  health  care  Institutions  to  the  end 
that  continued  patient  care  may  be  assured. 
Among  the  matters  discussed  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  discretionary  au- 
thority at  the  federal  level  to  appoint  a  body 
empowered  to  make  public  recommendations 
lor  the  settlement  of  la'Jor-management 
disputes  where  health  care  In  a  particular 
region  may  be  jeopardized. 

The  League  would  oppose  such  procedures 
at  the  federal  level  and  would  regard  such 
measures  as  counterproductive  to  the  ap- 
propriate resolution  of  disputes  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ceived, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Lkaottx  of  Volttntabt  Hospitalb 

AND  HOMKS  or  NrW  TOBK, 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
1/.5.  Senate. 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senatoe  Javtts:  We  are  writing  to 
you  once  again  regarding  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  remove  the  exemption  of 
non-profit  hoepltaU  from  the  provision*  of 
the  National  lAbor  Management  Relations 
Act.  as  amended. 

In  recent  conversations  with  your  staff,  we 
have  discussed  several  proposals  for  Including 
In  the  legislation  provisions  which  would 
belp  Insure  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes tn  health  car©  InstltutlonB  to  the  end 
that  continued  patient  care  may  be  assured. 
Among  the  matters  dlsctissed  was  a  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  discretionary  authority  at 
the  federal  level  to  appoint  a  body  em- 
powered to  make  public  recommendations  for 
the  settlement  of  labor -management  dis- 
putes where  health  care  in  a  particular  region 
may  be  Jeopardized. 

The  League  would  oppose  such  procedures 
at  the  federal  level  and  would  regard  such 
measures  as  counterproductive  to  the  appro- 
priate resolution  of  disputes  In  this  area. 

By  far  the  major  share  of  the  operating 
income  of  League  hospitals  Is  made  avaUable 
by  third  party  payors — prlnclpaUy  Associated 
Hospital  Service  of  New  York  (Blue  Cross) 
and  the  Medicaid  Program.  Although  federal 
economic  stabilization  controls  have  had  an 
impact  on  these  reimbursement  programs, 
the  major  controls  over  such  eipendlt\ires 
and  the  day  to  day  administration  of  such 
programs  resides  at  the  state  level.  As  you 
know,  since  1969.  hoq?ltals  and  homes  In 
New  York  State  have  been  subject  to  a  cost 
control  program  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  and  adrolnlstered  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Based  upon  our  experience  over  a  number 
of  years  in  negotiating  with  various  unions, 
labor-management  disputes  which  might  be 
appropriate  for  a  form  of  government  or  pub- 
lic Intervention  Involve  the  funding  of  vari- 
ous proposed  settlements  between  the  hoe- 
pitals  and  the  unions.  In  other  words,  the 
abUlty  to  pay  Is  always  of  prime  concern. 
Thus,  such  Issues  become  uniquely  "state 
oriented"  due  to  the  measure  of  control 
exercised  by  the  state  over  available  funds. 
In  the  past,  disputes  between  the  voluntary 
hospitals  and  various  unions  have.  In  fact, 
been  resolved  through  the  Involvement  and 
assistance  of  state  officials  who  are  best  In 
a  position  to  deal  with  the  financial  Issues 
which  are  Invariably  entwined  with  the  more 
traditional  labor-management  Issues. 

Thus,  to  create  a  formal  procedure  for 
federal  public  recommendations  would  be  to 
separate  Issues  which  must  frequently  be 
determined  together.  Such  a  procedure  would 
m  our  view,  make  resolution  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes  more  difficult  rather  than 
less  so. 

Ample  opportunity  and  authority  exists  at 
the  state  level  for  public  recommendations 
or  similar  procedures  and  such  methods  have. 
In  fact,  been  used  In  the  past  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  used  again  In  the  future,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  the  exemption 
imder  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Moreover,  the 
assistance  and  Interest  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  such  disputes  wUl  be  amply 
provided  for  by  Involving  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  CJoncUtatlon  Service  In  the  negotia- 
tion process  as  presently  contemplated  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Tour  continued  assistance  and  attention 
to  our  concerns  regarding  this  legislation  Is 
very  much  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAic  J.  ABKtow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
Is  that  the  people  on  the  groimd,  who  are 


having  negoUatlMis— labor-management 
negotiations — have  themselves — and  cer- 
tainly one  would  think  that  a  tool 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick)  would  be 
very  appealing  to  them — nonetheless, 
they  feel,  from  the  point  of  view  of  prag- 
matic relationships  with  labor,  they  are 
t)etter  off  without  it.  It  is  not  enough.  It 
does  not  compensate  them  for  the  dis- 
swivantages. 

As  I  say,  this  provision  has  fiushed  out 
four  declarations  of  principles  from  the 
highest  imlon  sources,  which  I  think  are 
more  valuable  to  us.  I  believe  It  is  lair  to 
say  that  they  would  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  their  declarations  if  we 
adopted  this  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  think  this 
legislation  will  go  anywhere  with  this 
provision  in  It.  But  I  should  like  to  say 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  be- 
cause he  was  not  here  when  I  spoke  be- 
fore. I  am  not  trying  to  persuade  him.  I 
greatly  admire  his  consistency  and  con- 
victions In  this  matter.  I  simply  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  said  before.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  commitments  we  have 
from  the  unions,  although  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  does  not  feel 
that  it  Is  an  adequate  trade-off — but  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  commitments 
we  have  from  the  unions.  It  possibly  puts 
us  in  a  stronger  position  to  act  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  If  we  run  Into  particularly 
nasty  situations.  We  have  done  that  In 
some  cases  where  a  regional  strike  oc- 
curred, to  wit,  the  longshoremen  on  the 
west  coast. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  this  bill; 
that  it  will.  In  fact,  stabilize  labor  rela- 
tions hi  this  field,  and  that  the  total 
trade-off — and  that  is  what  it  is — the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dojunick) 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  I  know  that 
It  is  equally  sincere  and  valid  as  my 

own but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 

are  better  off  with  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  together  with  the  commitments 
to  voluntary  arbitration  I  have  received. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CXDNSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
especially  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  I  should  Uke  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  relative  to 
the  pending  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  asked 
for  on  the  pending  amendment,  and  a 
vote  will  occur  shortly.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  other  amendments  offered 
this  afternoon. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  Eiside,  to  be  returned 
to  at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next: 
that  there  be  a  3-hour  limitation  on  the 
so-called  OSHA  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr. 
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DoHiNicK>;  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  business  occur  at  not  lat  ir  than 
6  o'clock  Tuesday  evening. 

If  that  request  were  granted,  ;hen  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  jolift  lead- 
ership to  turn  immediately  to  H.M  11385. 
an  act  to  amend  the  Public  Healtl  Serv- 
ice Act,  hopefully  to  try  to  flnlii  that 
this  afternoon,  and  if  that  is  don( .  there 
would  be  no  session  tomorrow. 

I  make  that  unanimous  cons(  nt  re- 
quest with.  I  think,  the  approva  of  all 
concerned,  waiving  rule  xn, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  If  tl  e  Sen- 
ator will  .vield,  it  is  with  the  appi  aval  of 
all  concerned,  but  I  want  to  be  vei  y  clear 
on  a  few  things. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  would  not  be  inhib- 
ited from  a  motion  to  table  any  i  mend- 
ment?  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Second,  it  would  iae  un- 
derstood that  the  leadership  wou  d  take 
care  that  Members  who  have  t  mend- 
ments  may  have  an  opportunity  n  )t  only 
to  present  them,  but  to  discuss  tl  em,  in 
view  of  our  own  personal  inter  lession 
and  cooperation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  joint  :  eader- 
ship  would  do  that  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  very  imj  ortant 
when  you  set  a  time  to  vote.  Aal  that 
on  amendments  to  amendments,  ind  so 
forth,  the  usual  rule  would  obtali  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  ex{  eption 
of  the  3-hour  OSHA  amendmeri. 

Mr  JAVITS  What  about  the  geinane- 
ness  rule?  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  corfcerned 
about  that.  i 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  also,  franl^y.  be- 
cause  it   would   be  diflBcult  to  fcet  an 
amendment  germane  to  this  ve 
limited  Taft-Hartley  provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  that 
essential  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senat 
Michigan   will  yield.   I  ask   una 
consent  that  the  agreement  be 
u.sual  form.  i 

Mr  GRIFFiN.  Does  that  meaA  that 
the  amendments  mu.st  be  germs  ne?  I 
could  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senat  ir  has 

m  mind  a  particular  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  If  •  ve  set 
a  time  to  vote  on  other  amendment,  and 
we  run  into  unfortunate  things  \4e  can 
move  to  table,  the  Senate  should  b<  sym- 
pathetic, under  those  circumstani  es,  to 
a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  th«  wish 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committe;  and 
the  assistant  Republican  leader,  I  vould 
be  glad  to  amend  by  unanlmous-c<  nsent 
request  that  nongermane  agree  nents 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Although  I  do  n<  t  like 
to  leave  agreements  open  to  nongel  mane 
amendments.  In  this  instance  no  le  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  su  jmlt- 
ted.  the  Tower  amendment,  the  Domlnlck 
amendment — none  of  them  would  »  ger 
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we  could  get  busing  and  all  kinds  of 
things. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Could  we  Include  mat- 
ters relating  to  nonprofit  hospitals? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And   to  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Nursing  homes  and 
homes  for  the  elderly? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  That  suits  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  appreciate  the  leadership,  both 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader,  working  out  this  request.  This 
would  mean,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
education  bills  would  not  come  up  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama must  be  in  Alabama  on  Tuesday  to 
cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  himself  in  the 
Democratic  primary  being  held  on  that 
date. 

So  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  arrang- 
ing this  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  is  always  so  considerate, 
can  alw»vs  be  sure,  as  can  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  has  the  same  problem, 
that  their  rights  and  Interests  will  al- 
ways be  protected  at  all  times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  to  suit  Sen- 
ator DoMiNicK's  needs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  to  the  3-hour  provision  for 
his  amendment  may  provide  2  hours  for 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicKi.  and.  If  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  1  hour 
for  us,  which  Senator  Williams  will  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  because  I  have  20  cosponsors,  and 
I  am  sure  every  one  of  them  will  want 
to  talk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  then  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form,  except  as  to 
the  germaneness  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  add  to  the  request, 
on  the  3-hour  OSHA  amendment,  2 
hours  to  be  under  the  control  of  Senator 
DoMiNicK  and  1  hour  to  Senator  Javits 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  repeat,  for  the  information  of  Senators 
present.  If  we  can  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ments which  are  to  be  offered  this  after- 
noon, it  would  be  the  Intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  then  to  go  on  the  health 
service  bill,  and  hopefully  to  finish  that, 
so  that  we  would  not  come  in  tomorrow. 
One  further  request,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
agreed  to  and  entered  into  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  covering  S.  2986.  which  con- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  same  pro- 
viso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  3203,  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend 
its  coverage  and  protection  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  much  longer,  but  I 
just  want  to  ask  the  Members  if  thev 
will  please  read  the  amendment. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  comments 
that  were  made  by  my  very  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  the  Federal  Mediation  Serv- 
ice Is  involved  only  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
pointing a  board,  which  Is  required  to 
have  no  pecimiary  or  other  interest  in 
either  side  of  the  dispute. 

Second,  that  board,  which  is  totally 
independent,  operates  for  30  days  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  can  work  out  the  prob- 
lem and  make  recommendations. 

Third,  the  Director  does  not  have  to 
accept  those  recommendations  if  he  does 
not  want  to.  He  can  continue  them  as 
they  debate,  or  can  Ignore  them,  what- 
ever he  wants  to  do. 

What  the  amendment  does  do  is  pro- 
vide 60  days  additional  time  in  order  to 
protect  patients  who  are  in  the  hospital, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  themselves  from 
being  tied  up  in  a  strike  or  lockout,  or 
bargaining  position. 

I  have  listened  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  and  he  has  talked  about  what  the 
unions  s.&y  they  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do 
not  know,  in  Colorado,  what  unions  will 
be  Involved.  We  are  not  unionized  in  our 
hospitals.  Maybe  the  Senator's  New  York 
hospitals  are,  but  ours  are  not,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  jurisdictional  fights 
we  will  have. 

A  jurisdictional  fjght  can  be  the  most 
bitter  of  all  the  labor  fights  that  I  know 
of.  If  we  have  jurisdictional  fights,  and 
people  tr>'  to  negotiate  and  bargain  bark 
and  forth  as  to  what  kind  of  collective 
bargaining  unit  will  be  available,  we 
could  find  all  the  hospitals  tied  up  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Denver,  which  in- 
cludes 50  percent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  our  State  If  all  of  those  hospi- 
tals are  tied  up.  there  is  not  available 
within  our  whole  State  the  possibility 
of  taking  care  of  the  patients  which  are 
reprpsented  by  the  hospitals  in  that  area. 
All  this  proposal  does  is  say.  "Give  us 
60  days  and  let  us  try  to  work  it  out,  if 
it  looks  like  a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  going 
to  be  an  imminent  problem  as  far  as  the 
public  health  of  that  locality  is  con- 
cerned."  I  sincerely  hope  that  Senators 
will  read  this  amendment  and  think 
about  it.  because  I  think  It  is  a  verj'  ef- 
fective way  of  improving  the  bill. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   we  are 


;v,~QT«'~;"rV".  „Vi""X"' H"^"  ""t'^T**"^'  tains  the  wage-price  control  provisions,  '"r.   javu 

mane  as  I  understand  the  rule  o^  ger-  monitored  or  otherwise,  be  modified  to  ready  to  vote 

MV   fl^«5  vfa^r^ou                 1       .  mate  It  effective  next  Thursday  rather  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 

CnuXA  ^J^^fl  ^i       *  *  suggeAion?  than  next  Wednesday.  lett ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
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the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  tind  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtTNNEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Metzenbaum  »  would  each  vote 
"nay."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CooK), 
and  the  Sen-^tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  -Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent  due 
to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


|No.   174  Leg.) 

YEAS— 37 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Johnston 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Long 

Bfntsen 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Brock 

Pannln 

McClure 

Buckley 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bird, 

Gold  water 

Both 

Harry  F.,Jr, 

Griffin 

Soott, 

Cannon 

Hansen 

William  L 

Chiles 

Hnxkell 

Sparkman 

cotton 

Hathaway 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Hrtiflka 

NAYS — 49 

Tower 

Abourezk 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Beall 

Javits 

Percy 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

liathlas 

Scbwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McOee 

Scott.  Hugh 

Case 

McOovem 

BtafTord 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Craniiton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hart 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Hartke 

Moss 

WUltams 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Buddleston 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Baker 

Pul  bright 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Stevens 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Tunney 

Church 

Inouye 

Young 

Cook 

Metzenbaum 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  call  up  a  technical 
amendment  prepared  by  the  committee 
staff.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "picketing, 
striking."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "strike, 
picketing". 

On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "sentence" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  solely  technical  in  nature.  It  does 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  bill  in 
any  way.  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  (No. 
1212)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MATHIAS  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  today  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11385.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathlas)  may  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  bill  and  making  a 
statement  thereon,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side  on  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
absent  from  the  Senate  on  May  9  to  visit 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  on  behalf  of  some 
Senate  Armed  Services  duties. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
clarify  what  he  intends  to  do  there? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  take  quite 
a  while.  It  is  highly  technical  in  nature. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  it 
take  1  minute  or  1  hour,  may  I  ask,  for 
the  Senator  to  explain  what  he  would 
be  doing?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  explained  it  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  it  would 
take  1  minute.  If  I  explained  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  It  would  take  1 
hour. 

[Laughter.! 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1143 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1143. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE     I— EXTENDING     COVERAGE     TO 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS" 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  'That"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'Sec.  101." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 
"TITLE    II— PROVIDING    FOR    TRIAL    OF 

UNFAIR     LABOR     PRACTICE     CASES     IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS 

•Sec.  201.  Section  3(d)  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'trial  examiners  and'  in  the  second  sentence, 
and  by  striking  out  "Board'  the  second  time 
it  appears  in  the  third  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'courts'. 

"Sec.  202.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'examiners'  in  the 
second  sentence,  and  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  sentence. 

"Sec.  203.  Section  9idi  of  such  .Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(d)  Whenever  the  validity  of  a  certifi- 
cation of  a  bargaining  representative  by  the 
Bo€ird  under  this  section  is  in  issue  in  a 
proceeding  before  a  court  under  section  10. 
the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Board 
of  that  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  Is  received  the  Board  shall 
file  sucL  certification,  together  with  the  rec- 
ord on  which  it  was  based,  with  the  court.' 

"Sec.  204.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  'PBEVENTION    OF    UNFAIR    LABOE    PR.^CTICES 

"  'Sec.  10.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging 
in  any  tinfair  labor  practice  listed  in  section 
8  affecting  commerce. 

"'(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice  may,  within  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  u:ifair  labor 
practice  occurred,  either  (1)  file  and  prose- 
cute such  a  complaint  in  any  court  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties,  or  (2)  file  a  charge  of  sucli  -unfair 
labor  practice  with  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  re- 
quest him  to  file  and  prosecute  such  a  com- 
plaint. Whenever  a  person  aggrieved  by  an 
unfair  labor  practice  Is  prevented  by  reason 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  from  filing  a 
charge  or  complaint  he  may  do  so  within  sis 
months  after  the  date  of  his  discharge 

"•(c)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  promptly  serve  a  copy  of  the 
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ch»rg»  up<»i  the  person  against  wiotn  such 
clutfge  l8  nuKle.  Within  a  reanony>le  time 
thereafter,  be  shall  fUe  a  complilnt  with 
the  appropriate  court  and  prose<|ite  such 
complaint.  In  the  name  of  and  on  jbehalf  of 
tbe  person  who  filed  the  charge,  tinleas  be 
(totermlnae  that  the  charge  Is  frltoloua,  or 
otherwise  without  basis  In  law  of  fact,  in 
which  case  he  shall  promptly  n|)tlfy  the 
parties  of  such  determination.  Affbr  receiv- 
ing such  notice,  the  charging  partf  may  file 
and  prosecute  a  complaint  undef  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  his  own  initiative:  tkOfi  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  onjwhlch  he 
filed  the  charge  with  the  General  Qounsel  of 
the  Board,  and  ending  with  thi  date  on 
which  he  received  such  notice,  shall  not  be 
counted  In  determining  whethetf  the  six- 
month  period  specified  In  subsectKfei  (b)  has 
expired.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
shall  give  priority  to  charges  of  uisalr  labor 
practices  within  the  meaning  of  iubsectlon 
(a)  (3i  or  (b)  (2)  of  section  8  and  Paragraph 
(4)  (B)  or  (C)  of  section  8(b)  oveJ  all  other 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  )iled  with 
him. 

'"(d)  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  Jt«y.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  aiall  apply 
In  each  such  proceeding.  If  a  master  Is  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  rule  53  of  tfe  Federal 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  such  master  shall 
b«  compensated  by  the  United  Sptates  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  aiil  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  United  Statesifor  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  In  perffrmlng  his 
duties  undw  this  section.  Any  ci|urt  before 
which  a  proceeding  is  brought  iiinder  this 
section  shall  advance  such  proieedlng  on 
the  docket  and  expedite  Its  dlspo^tlon. 

"  '(e)  The  court  may  grant  suchs tempwrary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  defms  appro- 
priate pending  final  disposition  ^  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  but|only  after 
publicly  bearing  testimony  of  wltfiesses  with 
opportunity  for  cross-examinatt^n  In  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  of  a  comjflalnt  made 
under  oath,  and  testimony  in :  opposition 
thereto.  If  offered;  and  only  aSUt  the  court 
finds — 

"' ( 1  >  that  one  or  more  acts  ebnstltuttng 
an  unfair  labor  practice  have  3>eeii  com- 
mitted and  will  be  continued  uslass 
restrained: 

"'(3)  that  substantial  and  irreparable 
Injury  to  the  complainant  will  toUow; 

**  '(S)  tbst  as  to  each  Item  of  relief  granted, 
gx«at«r  injury  will  be  Inflicted  b^  ib»  denUl 
of  relief  than  wlU  be  inflicted  ta^f  the  grmnt- 
Ing  of  relief:  and 

'"(4)  that  complainant  has  ao  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

The  Act  of  Uarch  23,  1032,  entitled  ~An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  cotirti  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purposed  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proceedings  tinder  this  section, 
except  that  section  10  of  such  Act.  proyldlng 
for  expeditious  review  of  tempoisry  Injunc- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  tosny  tempo- 
rary relief  or  restraining  order  ttraed  under 
this  section. 

"'(f)  If  the  court  finds  tbat  any  penon 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engnged  In  or  Is 
engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice  Is 
<^iarged  In  the  complaint,  the  court  Shall 
enjoin  such  penon  from  engaging  In  such 
Tinfalr  labor  practtoe,  and  shall  octler  such 
person  to  take  such  afflrmatlTe  action.  In- 
cluding reinstatement  <^  employeee  with  or 
without  backpay  (but  not  Inclxidlng  the 
payment  of  dsmages  In  any  other  form),  as 
may  be  neceaaary  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  stich  penon 
Is  foimd  to  hsve  Tlolated.  Where  an  order  di- 
rects reinstatement  of  an  employee,  beckpey 
shall  be  required  of  the  employer,  or  the  labor 
organlzatl<ni.  or  both,  tn  such  iMnportton  ■• 
the  court  shaU  assess  responAbUlty  for  the 


discrimination  suflered  by  him.  No  order 
of  the  court  shall  require  the  reinstatement 
of  any  Individual  as  an  employee  who  baa 
been  suspended  or  discharged,  or  the  pay- 
ment to  him  of  any  backpay,  If  such  Indi- 
vidual was  suspended  or  discharged  for 
cause.  In  determining  whether  a  violation  of 
section  8(a)(1)  or  section  8(a)(2)  has  oc- 
curred, the  determination  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  whether  the  labor  organization  con- 
cerned Is  aSlllated  with  a  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization. 

"'(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
courts  Aall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction 
of  a  labor  orgaidsatlon  (1)  In  the  district 
in  which  such  organization  maintains  Its 
principal  oSlce,  (2)  In  any  district  in  which 
Its  oflloera  or  agents  are  engaged  In  promot- 
ing or  protecting  the  Interests  of  employee 
members,  or  (3)  In  any  district  In  which  the 
unfair  labor  practice  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. The  service  of  legal  process  upon 
such  officer  or  agent  shall  constitute  service 
upon  the  labor  organisation  and  niake  such 
organization  a  party  to  the  suit.' 

"Sxc.  206.  Section  II  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'and  section  10'  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1):  by  strik- 
ing out  'or  proceeded  against'  In  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1):  and  by  striking 
out  'complaints,  orders.'  In  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Orders'. 

"Ssc.  208.  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

"Ssc.  207.  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  Is  pending  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  by  the  Board 
if  the  hearing  provided  for  In  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section,  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been 
completed,  and  If,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  per- 
son aggrieved  by  the  unfair  labor  practice  in 
question  requests  the  Board  to  continue  the 
proceeding.  Upon  request  of  any  such  per- 
son, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Natlon&l 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  appear  and  rep- 
resent such  person  In  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  before  the  Board  and  the  courts. 
The  Botu-d  shall  act  In  such  proceeding,  and 
Its  action  may  be  enforced  or  reviewed  by 
the  courts.  In  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act  bad  not  been 
enacted,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  shall  be  Instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order, 
or  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  and  thereupon  the 
Board  shtdl  certify  and  fUe  In  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(2)  the  Board  shall  not  appear  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10(e)  or  10(f);  and 

"(3)  if  the  court  cMtlers  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  In  any  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  or  10(f),  It  shall  be  taken  be- 
fore a  master  designsted  by  the  coxirt;  the 
master  shaU  be  compensated  by  the  United 
States  St  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States 
for  necBSiary  expenses  incurred  In  perform- 
ing such  duties. 

"(b)  Where  the  Board  has  Issued  an  order 
under  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  proceeding  In  cotirt  for  the  en- 
forcement or  review  of  such  order  may  be 
instituted  after  such  date  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
such  proceedings. 

"(c)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of 
the  Nataonal  liSbor  RelaUons  Act  which  Is 
pending  In  any  court  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 


"(d)  Where  a  chtu'ge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Is  pending  before  the  National  X*. 
bor  Relatlonjk  Board  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  bearing  provided 
for  in  section  i0(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  not  been 
completed,  and  time  llmt  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  for  filing  a  charge  or  complaint  baaed  on 
the  same  Acts  has  expired,  a  charge  or  com- 
plaint may  nevertheless  be  filed  under  such 
section  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  ot  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  explain  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  as  amended 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  I— EXTENDING  COVERAGE  TO  EM> 
PLOYKK8  OF  NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS" 
On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That"  and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  101." 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title: 

"TITLE    n— PROVIDING    FOR    TRIAL    OP 

UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICE    CASES    IN 

THE  UB.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

"Sec.  201.  Section  S(d)  of  the  Natlon&l 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'trial  examiners  and'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  out  'Board'  the  second 
time  It  appears  in  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'courts'. 

"Sec.  202.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'examiners'  In  the 
second  sentence,  and  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  sentence. 

"Sxc.  203.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  validity  of  a  certifi- 
cation of  a  bargaining  representative  by  the 
Board  under  this  section  Is  In  Issxie  In  a 
proceeding  before  a  court  under  section  10, 
the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Board 
of  that  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  is  received  the  Board  shall 
file  such  certification,  together  with  the  rec- 
ord on  which  It  was  based,  with  the  coiirt.' 

"Sec.  204.  Section  10  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'paxvnrnoN  of  mnraa  labob  fsacticb 

"  'Sec.  10.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin IslaoulB,  and  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Cansl  Zone  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  as  provided  In  this  seotlon. 
to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  In  any 
unfair  l^>or  practice  listed  In  section  8  af- 
fecting Commerce. 

"'(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice  may,  within  six  montba 
after  the  date  on  which  such  unfair 
labor  practice  occurred,  file  a  charge  of 
such  unfair  labor  practice  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 
Board  and  request  him  to  file  and  prosecute 
such  a  complaint  in  any  court  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties.  Whenever  a  person  aggrieved  by  an 
unfair  labor  practice  is  prevented  by  reason 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  from  filing  a 
charge  or  complaint  he  may  do  so  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  his  discharge. 

"  '(0)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  under  this 
section,  he  shsll  promptly  serve  a  oopy  of  tbs 
chjuge  upon  the  person  against  whom  such 
charge  U  made.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter,  he  shall  file  a  complaint  with  the 
appropriate  court  and  prosecute  such  com- 
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pj^Dt,  In  the  naone  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
penon  who  filed  the  charge,  tmleea  be  deter- 
mines that  the  charge  Is  without  basis  in 
lAW  or  fact,  in  which  case  he  shall  prompUy 
notify   ^0  parties   of   such    determination. 
Within  ninety  days  after  receiving  such  no- 
tice, the  charging  party  may  file  a  oompUlnt 
and,  if  the  court  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  proceed,  prosecute  the 
complaint  on  bis  own  initiative.  The  General 
CX)tmsBl  of  the  Board  shall  give  priority  to 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(3)  or  (b)(2)  of 
section  8  and  paragraph  (4)  (A),  (B)  or  (C) 
of  section  8(b)    or  section  8(e)    or  section 
8(b)(7)  over  all  other  xinfalr  labor  practice 
charges  filed  with  him,  except  cases  of  like 
character  In  the  office  where  it  is  filed  or 
to  which    it   is   referred.    Investigation    of 
charges  of  tmfalr  labor  practices  within  the 
meaning  of  subsections  4(A)  (B)   or  (C)   or 
(7)  of  section  8(b)  shall  be  expedited  and, 
within  not  more  than  forty-eight  (48)  hours 
from  the  filing  of  said  charges,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board  or  his  agent  shall  deter- 
mine If  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  charge  is  true  and.  If  such  a  finding  Is 
made,  thereupon  file  a  complaint  with  any 
court  specified  in  subsection  (a)  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  parties  and  petition  that 
court  for  appropriate  Injunctive  relief  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  the  proceeding.  Up>on 
the  filing  of  any  such  petition  the  district 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
injunctive   relief    or    temporary   restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law:   Pro- 
vided farther,  that  no  temporary  restraining 
order  shall  be  Issued  without  notice  unless 
s  petition  alleges  that  substantial  and  irre- 
parable Injxiry  to  the  charging  party  will  be 
unavoidable  and  such  temporary  restraining 
order  shall  be  effective  for  no  longer  than 
five  days  and  will  become  void  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period.  Proxiided  further,  that 
the  General  Counsel  or  his  agent  shall  not 
apply  for  any  restraining  order  under  section 
8(b)  (7)    If  a  charge   against  the  employer 
under  section  8(a)  (2)    has  been  filed  and 
after  the  preliminary  Investigation,  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  charge 
la  true  and  that  a  complaint  should  be  Issued. 
Upon  filing  of  any  such  petition  the  courts 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon 
any  person  Involved  in  the  charge  and  such 
person,  including  the  charging  party,  shall 
be  entitied  to  participate  as  a  party  In  the 
proceeding. 

"  (d)  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Pederal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply 
in  each  such  proceeding.  If  a  master  is  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  rule  53  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  such  master  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  shall  be 
relmburaed  by  the  United  States  for  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  performing  his 
duties  under  this  section.  Any  coiut  before 
which  a  proceeding  is  brought  under  this 
section  shall  advance  such  proceeding  on  the 
docket  and  expedite  Its  dlspoeitton. 

"'(e)  The  court  may,  upon  petition  of 
either  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  or 
the  charging  party  at  any  time  after  the 
lillng  of  a  charge  alleging  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  grant  such  temporary  relief  or 
restraining  order  as  it  deems  appropriate 
pending  final  disposition  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  but  only  after  publicly 
hearing  testimony  of  witnesses  with  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination  In  support  of 
the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made  under 
oath,  and  testimony  in  opposition  thereto.  If 
offered:  and  only,  except  for  thoee  cases  in 
which  a  petition  for  an  Injunctive  relief  Is 
filed  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  after  the  court 
finds — 


"'(1)  that  one  or  more  acte  constituting 
an  unfair  labor  practice  have  been  com- 
mitted and  will  be  continued  unless 
restrained; 

"  '(2)  that  substantial  and  irreparable  in- 
Jury  to  the  complainant  will  follow; 

"  '(3)  that  as  to  each  item  of  relief  granted, 
greater  Injury  will  be  inflicted  by  the  denial 
of  relief  than  wtu  be  inflicted  by  the  grant- 
ing of  relief;  and 

"'(4)  that  complainant  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

The  Act  of  March  23,  1932,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 
and  limit  the  Jvirlsdictlon  of  courte  sitting 
In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes"  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proceedings  iinder  this  section, 
except  that  section  10  of  such  Act,  providing 
for  expeditious  review  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  tempo- 
rary relief  or  restraining  order  Issued  under 
this  section, 

'"(f)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  In  or 
Is  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practice  15 
charged  in  the  complaint,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  such  person  from  engaging  In  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  shall  order  such 
person  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  in- 
cluding reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 
without  backpay  (but  not  including  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  in  any  other  form) ,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  such  person 
Is  found  to  have  violated.  Where  an  order 
dlrecte  reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back- 
pay shall  be  required  of  the  employer,  or 
the  labor  organization,  or  both.  In  such  pro- 
portion as  the  court  shall  assess  respon- 
sibility for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
him.  No  order  of  the  court  shall  require  the 
reinstatement  of  any  Individual  as  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  suspended  or  dis- 
charged, or  the  payment  to  him  of  any  back- 
pay, if  such  individual  was  suspended  or  dis- 
charged for  cause.  In  determining  whether 
a  violation  of  section  8(a)(1)  or  section 
8(a)(2)  has  occurred,  the  determination 
shall  not  be  affected  by  whether  the  labor 
organization  concerned  is  afllllated  with  a 
national  or  International  labor  organization. 
"•(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
courte  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  jurisdiction 
of  a  labor  organization  (1)  in  the  district 
in  which  such  organization  maOn tains  Ite 
principal  office.  (2)  In  any  district  in  which 
Its  officers  or  agents  are  engaged  In  promot- 
ing or  protecting  the  Interests  of  employee 
members,  or  (3)  in  any  district  In  which  the 
unfair  labor  practice  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. The  service  of  legal  process  upon  such 
officer  or  agent  shall  constitute  service  upon 
the  'abor  organization  and  make  such  orga- 
nization a  party  to  the  suit.' 

"Sec.  205.  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  section  10'  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  by  strik- 
ing out  'or  proceeded  against'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1);  and  by  striking  out 
'complamte,  orders.'  in  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ordera". 

"Sec.  a06.  3ectio.\  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
repealed. 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  Is  pending  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  continued  by  the  Bocu'd  if 
the  hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section,  as  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  if,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  person  ag- 
grieved by  the  unfair  labor  practice  in  ques- 
tion requeste  the  Board  to  continue  the  pro- 
ceeding. Upon  request  of  any  such  person, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  shall  appear  and  represent 
such  person  in  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section before  the  Board  and  the  courts.  The 


Board  shall  act  in  such  proceeding,  and  Ite 
action  may  be  enforced  or  reviewed  by  the 
coiu'ts.  In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted, except  that — 

"(1)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under 
section  10(e)  shall  be  Instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order,  or 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceedings; 

"  ( 2 )  the  Board  shall  not  appear  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  lOie)  or  lOif);  and 

"^3)  if  the  court  orders  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  in  any  proceeding  under  section 
10(e)  or  10(f),  It  shall  be  taken  before  a 
master  designated  by  the  court;  the  master 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  aoid  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  United  Stetes  for  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  performing  such 
duties. 

"(b)  Where  the  Board  has  Issued  an  order 
under  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  proceeding  In  court  for  the  en- 
forcement or  review  of  such  order  may  be 
Instituted  after  such  date  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  he 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3; 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  such  proceedings. 

'(c)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  Is 
pending  in  any  court  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

"(d)  Where  a  charge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  is  pending  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  hearing  provided 
for  in  section  10(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  not  been 
completed,  and  time  limit  provided  Tor  In 
se-.tlon  10(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  for  filing  a  charge  or  complaint 
based  on  the  same  Acte  has  expired,  a  charge 
or  complaint  may  nevertheless  be  Sled  under 
such  section  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Ervik,  GRiFrnf,  and  myself, 
I  have  offered  a  number  of  minor  modl- 
flcatlons  to  amendment  No.  1143,  which 
was  submitted  on  April  3. 

The  amendment  would  transfer  Juris- 
diction of  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  the  Pederal  district  courts. 

It  Is  a  proposal  that  Is  long  overdue 
and  one  that  I  have  championed  over  a 
number  of  years.  The  other  sixmsors  of 
the  amendment,  Senator  Eavm  and  Sen- 
ator Orutiw,  have  likewise  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  labor  law 
reform.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
these  two  distinguished  Senators  have 
Joined  me  In  offering  this  proposal. 

The  amendment  contains  a  significant 
modification  to  the  "district  court"  plan 
that  I  have  introduced  over  the  last  few 
years.  The  amendment  would  retain  the 
o£Qce  of  general  counsd  of  the  NIjRB 
to  serve  as  a  Pederal  prosecutor  on  be- 
half of  a  charging  party.  My  bill  to  re- 
move unfair  labor  practice  cases  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  granted 
authority  and  responsibility  for  pros- 
ecuting complaints  with  U.S.  at- 
torneys. Constructive  criticism  was 
given  against  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal when  hearings  were  held  on  the 
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district  court  bill  in  the  91st  Congress 
before  the  subcommittee  on  s^ieration 
of  powers  chaired  by  Senator  EifviN. 

It  was  felt  that  the  burden  mi^ht  be  an 
onerous  one  for  the  Justice  Department 
and  that  the  responsibility  coulj  remain 
with  the  general  counsel  of  the  labor 
board  as  long  as  jurisdiction  wiis  trans- 
ferred to  the  district  courts  and  the 
charging  party  was  allowed  hfe  day  in 
court  whether  or  not  the  general  coun- 
sel felt  the  complaint  merited  action. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  on  this 
amendment  will  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  tmalyzing  the  framework  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
NLRB.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  nature  of 
unfair  labor  practice  complaints  in  terms 
of  why  they  should  be  heard  by  courts 
instead  of  the  PTLRB.  Then  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
NLRB  and  why  it  has  not  advanced  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Finally,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  the  office  of  general 
counsel  and  why  the  authority  granted 
to  him  Is  necessarily  inequitable  and 
contrary  to  our  system  of  justice. 

THE    NATURE    OF    UNFAIK    LABOR    l^ACTICE 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended  by  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum -Griffin  proclaims  a  set  of 
basic  principles  to  guide  Federal  labor 
law.  Admittedly,  in  many  respects  it  con- 
tains vague  language,  subject  to  reason- 
able men  differing  as  to  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  act  recog- 
nizes conflicting  interest  of  employers, 
employees,  and  unions.  Nevertheless,  in 
sections  7  and  8  Congress  and  only  Con- 
gress set  out  the  basic  policy  of  the  stat- 
ute and  what  types  of  actions  would  be 
considered  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  argument  against  the  pending  pro- 
posal is  that  orUy  an  agency  like  the 
NLRB  can  resolve  these  conflicting  in- 
terests because  its  personnel  has  the  so- 
called  expertise  that  somehow  judges 
of  general  jurisdiction  lack.  This  argu- 
ment, in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  have  followed  Board  de- 
cisionmaking through  the  years,  is  en- 
tirely without  substance. 

It  is  just  because  the  NLRA  contains 
policies  oftentime  in  conflict  that  the 
broad  experience  of  Federal  judges  Is 
needed.  The  courts  constantly  entertain 
disputes  in  such  areas  as  buyer -seller  re- 
lations, husband-wife  relatione,  so  on 
and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  em- 
ployer-employee relations  is  disUnct  from 
the  types  I  have  just  mentioned.  Never- 
theless, however,  that  Is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  more  complicated.  Labor  law  can  be- 
come complex  at  times  but  no  more  so 
than  other  societal  relationships. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
unfair  labor  practice  issues  are  essen- 
tially judicial  in  nature  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative as  we  have  beea  led  to 
believe.  Unfair  labor  practice  dispute 
resolutions  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  administrative  rulemaking  and 
regulation  exercised  by  other  agencies. 
The  honorable  Gerald  Reilly,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  made 
such  a  distinction  when  he  testified  as  a 
r^vate  practitioner  before  Senator  Er- 
vn«'s  subcommittee: 


Tli»  dUtlnctlon  between  this  kind  of  act 
and  the  statutes  administered  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Kxchange  Commission  which  veet 
in  the  administrative  agency  authority  to 
make  the  actual  substantive  rules  of  the 
game  is  too  obvious  to  require  elaboration. 

Nor  should  the  function  of  making  findings 
of  unfair  labor  practices  ever  be  confiised 
with  the  quasl-leglBlatlve  function  of  licens- 
ing broadcasting  stations,  determining  routes 
for  air  and  motor  carriers,  fixing  passenger 
and  cargo  rates — matters  which  by  their 
very  nature  have  to  be  delegated  to  admin- 
istrative agencies. 

In  1954  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  recognized  the  inherent 
Judicial  nature  of  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  and  recommended  that  the  Board 
be  divested  of  its  authority  over  these 
cases.  The  committee  analyzed  the  na- 
ture of  the  Board's  authority  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

other  Federal  agencies  are  not  so  re- 
stricted. For  Instance,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  determines  what  safety  regTJ- 
latlons  shall  be  observed  on  airplanes  and 
at  airports;  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regulates  the  conduct  of  stock 
exchanges;  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  wide  latitude  in  the  issu- 
ance of  radio  and  television  licenses;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  sets  standards  for 
construction  of  power  lines:  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  hM  discretion  to  de- 
termine the  rates  a  public  carrier  may  charge. 

Each  of  these  agencies  necessarily  has  a 
broad  grant  of  policymaking  power  from 
Congress.  The  NLRB  has  none  It  has  no  right 
to  tell  the  parties  to  unfair  practice  cases 
what  they  ought  to  do  In  their  dealings  with 
each  other.  It  Is  firmly  limited  by  statute 
to  a  Judicial  finding  on  whether  specific  acts 
violate   the  well-defined   terms  of  the  law. 

That  committee's  recommendation, 
which  was  unfortunately  never  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
followed  up  by  tJie  Hoover  Commission 
report  which  likewise  characterized  un- 
fair labor  practice  adjudication  as  essen- 
tially a  judicial  function  and  conse- 
quently agreed  that  responsibility  for 
hearing  these  cases  should  be  vested  In 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction.  Soon 
thereafter  the  ABA  reviewed  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  and  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendation made  with  respect  to  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

This  so-called  myth  of  "expertise"  can 
be  further  deflated.  Parenthetically,  I 
might  refer  the  Senate  to  the  definition 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin.  for  the  word 
'exp>ert"  during  the  testimony  I  gave  on 
the  district  court  plan  In  1971. 

An  expert,  said  Senator  Ervin  "... 
is  a  person  who  leams  more  and  more 
each  d-^y  about  less  and  less  until  he  gets 
to  the  point  where  he  knows  everything 
about  nothing."  I  would  carry  fprth  vhat 
Senator  Ervin  is  saying  by  noting  that 
if  only  so-called  experts  are  capable  of 
interpreting  Federal  labor  law  then  we 
are  in  more  trouble  than  even  I  think  we 
are.  This  is  so  because  the  courts  have 
a  great  deal  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  al- 
ready luider  our  labor  laws.  The  Federal 
courts  are  routinely  called  upon  to  de- 
cide sometimes  complicated  issues  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  and  under 
the  NLRA  itself — matters  such  as  In- 
junctive relief,  national  emergency  pro- 
ceedings, section  301  breach  of  contract 


cases  without  any  apparent  problem. 
The  UjS.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercise  some  form  of  ju- 
dicial review  over  unfair  labor  practices; 
our  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over 
a  whole  host  of  labor  law  issues  within 
and  without  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tior\s  Act.  Certainly.  Federal  labor  law 
is  no  more  eomplex  than  tax  law  which 
the  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over,  patent  Infrlngenient  case^  and 
multi-million  dollar  antitrust  cases 
where  the  courts  constantly  must  inter- 
pret the  broad  language  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  the 
NLRB  have  said  that  my  proposal  does 
not  go  far  enough  because  It  maintains 
jurisdiction  of  representation  cases 
within  the  NLRB  However,  If  expertise 
is  at  all  needed,  it  would  be  over  issues 
of  representation.  The  makeup  of  an 
appropriate  unit  for  collective  bargain- 
ing is  not  essentially  a  question  of  labor 
law  but  rather  more  so  one  of  labor  re- 
lations— knowledge  of  the  law  of  the 
shop  is  helpful  in  making  these  desig- 
nations. It  can  be  likened  to  ICC  rate 
regulation  or  FCC  license  regulation 
where  knowledge  of  a  particular  indus- 
try is  advantageous. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  may  or  will 
be  said  about  the  record  of  the  board 
throughout  the  years  Is  secondarj-  to  the 
argument  that  unfair  labor  practice  ad- 
judication is  basically  judicial.  Once  this 
premise  is  accepted,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  Irrebuttable,  the  framework  of  this 
amendment  must  also  be  accepted. 

THE    OECISIONMAKtNG    PKOCESS   OF  THE   80ABD 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
NLRB,  an  administrative  agency,  has 
been  engulfed  in  judicial  policymakJBg 
since  its  inception.  Besides  the  fact  that 
this  is  improper  from  the  standpoint  of 
separation  of  powers,  It  has  created  in- 
stability in  decisionmaking  that  cannot 
be  rivaled  by  any  institution  In  our  Fed- 
eral system. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  political  appointees  who  do 
doubt  in  good  faith  have  interpreted  and 
adjudicated  disputes  not  on  the  bases  of 
congressional  intent  but  rather  by  adapt- 
ing the  statute  to  their  own  political  phi- 
losophy, such  is  the  nature  of  political 
appointments  and  we  should  expect 
nothing  more  or  nothing  less.  The  role  of 
a  political  appointee  i&  to  inject  into  the 
statute  or  industry  he  is  regulating,  the 
philosophy  of  the  administration  in  pow- 
er. I  support  this  system  because  it.  after 
all.  is  nothing  but  an  extension  of  our 
democratic  system.  Howe^r,  it  has  no 
role  to  play  in  those  areas  which  are  by 
their  natiu-e  Judicial  Senator  Erve«'« 
.subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings  oo 
many  administrative  agencies  in  the  late 
19fi0s.  TTie  hearings  on  the  labor  board 
contained  this  statement  by  Professor 
Bernard  Meltzer,  Professor  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  shifting  board  membership. 

But  there  Is  on«  set  of  dlfilcultles  for 
which.  In  my  view,  the  Board  has  special 
responslblUty,  and  which  deserves  spectol 
cuugrassionai  scrutiny.  I  refer  to  major 
Changes  in  policy  that  cannot  be  explained 
by  changes  la  underlying  conditions  or  by 
new  Insights  or  by  the  need  to  conf<»m  to 
Judicial   rulings.  Such  changes  often  occur 
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after  the  election  returns  bring  In  a  new  ad- 
nuuiiitratlon  with  a  different  political  com- 
plexion. The  record  of  the  Eisenhower  Board 
and  the  Kennedy  Board  makes  it  clear  that 
no  single  board  has  had  a  monopoly  over 
such  changes.  Such  changes  obviously  sug- 
gest that  the  board  at  one  time  or  another 
Has  misread  or  has  flouted  the  congressional 
mandate  unless  the  board  has  acted  In  an 
area  over  which  Congress  has  granted  It  broad 
and  substantlaUy  plenary  discretion. 
Furthermore,  changes  and  counterchanges 
apparently  In  response  to  the  changing  winds 
of  politics  or  the  changing  personal  philos- 
ophy of  board  members,  are  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  respect  for  a  quasl-Judlclal 
process.  And  finally  the  resultant  uncertain- 
ties and  the  encouragements  of  the  parties 
to  gamble  on  additional  changes  add  to  the 
board's  swollen  docket  and  aggravate  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  that  Is,  delay  In  providing 
meaningful  relief  for  statutory  violations. 

Nevertheless,  changes  that  tend  consistent- 
ly to  favor  one  partisan  Interest  and  that  Im- 
pinge on  fundamental  statutory  purposes 
not  only  weaken  the  Integrity  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  but  also  create  special 
problems  for  Congress,  sensitive  to  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  during  congressional 
healings  on  the  NLRB,  arguments  were 
made,  and  I  believe  successfully  so,  that 
the  NLRB  has  been  pro-labor  and  on 
many  occasions  has  disregarded  the 
needs  of  employers  and  employees.  When 
I  .say  "pro-labor, '  I  mean  pro-big  labor. 
I  believe  these  arguments  have  great 
merit  and  there  is  a  simple  reason  why 
such  favoritism  hsis  taken  place.  It  is  be- 
cause that  since  the  Wagner  Act  was 
passed,  a  majority  of  the  administrations 
in  office  have  emphasized  the  goal  of  total 
unionization  of  our  work  force  and  have 
generally  supported  policies  that  have 
the  endorsement  and  are  to  the  benefit  of 
organized  labor.  This  is  not  said  with  any 
underlying  meaning  of  disrespect  but 
rather  it  is  put  forth  as  a  political  fact 
of  life. 

It  is  this  kind  of  political  atmosphere 
that  led  to  the  f(»}lowing  statement  by 
Chairman  Frank  McCulloch  of  the  NLRB 
in  1965: 

We  need  to  Join  foroee.  Only  one  in  four  are 
organized.  There  are  still  too  many  who 
resist  national  policy. 

This  national  policy  which  Mr.  McCul- 
loch referred  to  was  the  encouragement 
of  collective  bargaining  and  unionization 
which  the  Wagner  Act  established.  By 
encouraging  unionization,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch, the  Chairman  of  that  Federal 
agency  having  primary  authority  over 
Federal  labor  law,  was  speaking  In  total 
disregard  of  congressional  Intent  as  en- 
visioned in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  the  Congress  in  approving  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  amended  section  7  of 
the  act  to  give  employees  the  right  to 
engage  in  protected,  concerted  activity 
and  the  right  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in  such  activity.  In  effect,  by  recognizing 
that  labor  unions  could  potentially  en- 
gage in  monopolylike  practices  endan- 
gering our  economic  system  and  could 
and  indeed  had  restricted  the  individual 
employees'  freedom  of  choice.  Congress 
amended  the  Wagner  Act  through  Taft- 
Hartley  by  placing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  neutral  position  with  respect 
to  unionization. 


It  was  not  to  be  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged, but.  instead,  Congress  had  af- 
firmatively stated  that  employees  and 
employers  would  be  able  to  decide  on 
their  own  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment relationship.  Taft-Hartley  said  the 
collective  bargaining  process  was  to  work 
its  own  will  free  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment or  discouragement.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  con- 
cluded after  its  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Board  that : 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
of  late  unreasonably  emphasized  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  strong  unions  to  the  exclusion 
cf  other  important  statutory  purposes  which 
often  involve  the  rights  of  individual 
employees. 

Criticism  of  the  Labor  Board  is  not 
limited  to  those  who  agree  with  the  just- 
stated  conclusion.  Criticism  is  indeed  in- 
herent when  you  have  an  independent 
agency  immersed  in  judicial  decision- 
making composed  of  political  appointees 
with  5-year  terms  that  are  in  effect  crea- 
tions of  the  administration  that  ap- 
pointed them.  Thus,  just  last  year,  tre- 
mendous criticism  was  lodged  against  the 
general  counsel  appointed  by  President 
Nixon.  Leaders  of  organized  labor  and 
Members  of  this  body  were  in  effect  ac- 
cusing the  Board  as  a  whole  of  taking 
orders  from  the  White  House  when  it 
tentatively  decided  that  Caesar  Chavez' 
United  Farm  Workers  were  representing 
covered  employees. 

The  charge  was  made  and  given  wide 
public  attention  in  the  media  that  the 
White  House,  through  the  Board,  was 
trj'ing  to  break  that  union's  secondary 
boycott.  The  facts  later  disclosed  that  in 
this  instance  the  Board  was  acting  prop- 
erly as  the  union  ceased  and  desisted 
from  representing  non-agricultural  em- 
ployees. Nevertheless,  the  charge  was 
readily  mswle  that  the  Board  was  playing 
politics. 

Shifting  Board  membership  has 
created  intolerable  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  labor  law.  New 
law  is  made  every  time  a  new  adminis- 
tration is  elected,  contributing,  I  might 
add,  to  a  rush  on  unfair  labor  practice 
complaints  being  filed,  either  because  the 
law  is  uncertain  and  in  a  state  of  flux 
with  the  result  that  the  complaint  is  filed 
because  the  charging  party  does  not 
know  what  the  law  is,  or  simply  because 
the  charging  party  hopes  and  with  rea- 
sonable expectations,  no  doubt,  that 
previous  board  decisions  will  be  reversed. 
The  result  is  that  Federal  policy  is  mswle 
not  by  the  rule  of  law  but  by  the  rule  of 
men  and  that  the  Board  continually 
faces  a  backlog  of  cases  causing  enor- 
mous delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

THE  AUTHOHrrT  OP  THE  GENEKAL  COTTNSEt, 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  possible  that  there 
is  no  single  individual  with  as  much 
power  in  Federal  labor  law  policy  as  the 
General  Coimsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  His  authority  Is  auton- 
omous and  his  actions  imrevlewable.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  analyzed  the  General 
Counsel's  authority  by  stating  that  "even 
the  Congress  is  inferior  In  the  exercise  of 
power  compared  with  the  General  Coun- 


sel. Congress'  decisions  and  acts  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
General  Counsel  seems  to  have  more 
power  in  this  particular  field  than  the 
rest  of  us." 

I  do  not  think  that  justice  is  served 
under  such  an  institutional  framework 
regardless  of  who  is  General  Counsel. 
"Power  corruots  and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely. '  The  General  Counsel 
of  the  NLRB  has  such  absolute  power, 
potentially  capable  of  thwarting  the  aim 
of  the  entire  statute  regardless  of  the 
■good  faith"  in  which  he  engages  in  his 
activities.  He  can  ignore  court  rulings  by 
failing  to  prosecute  a  complaint — or  even 
board  decisions  by  the  same  negative 
process.  He  can  deny  substantive  relief 
by  delaying  his  decision  on  a  complaint. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  proposal 
in  the  91st  Congress.  Senator  Ervtn  took 
issue  witli  the  framevork  in  which  the 
General  Counsel  operates,  as  follows: 

I  might  state  my  objection  to  the  power 
of  the  general  cour.sel  U  not  based  upon 
any  general  counsel's  activities  I  am  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  a  proposal  for  such  mo- 
narchlal  powers  In  any  human  being.  I  do 
not  think  any  human  being  who  ever  lived 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  give  a  man  or  deny 
a  man  access  to  the  temple  of  justice  I  would 
not  even  trust  myself  to  exercise  that  auto- 
cratic power. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  NLRB  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  internal  union  disputes 
in  which  the  employee  claimed  his  union 
had  imlawfuUy  disciplined  him  and  'or 
forced  his  eventual  firing  as  long  as  the 
fact  pattern  "arguably"  concerned  a 
matter  affecting  his  employment  status. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Court  in  Motor 
Coach  Employees  against  Lockridge  be- 
cause it  disregards  the  purpose  of  and 
the  remedies  available  under  section  101 
of  the  Landrum-Griflin  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  employees.  What  is  signifi- 
cant about  this  decisicwi  with  respect  to 
the  issue  I  raise  is  the  dissent  by  Justice 
Douglas  who  forcefully  advances  the 
proposition  that  to  place  complaints  at 
the  discretion  of  the  General  Counsel 
basically  eliminates  all  employee  reme- 
dies. The  following  excerpt  from  his  dis- 
sent sets  forth  why  the  private  right 
of  action  called  for  in  my  amendment 
should  be  made  available. 

When  we  hold  that  a  grievance  is  'argu- 
ably" within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  remit  the  Indi- 
vidual employee  to  the  board  for  remedial 
relief,  we  Impose  a  great  hturdshlp  on  him, 
especially  where  he  is  a  lone  Individual  not 
financed  out  of  a  lush  treasury.  I  would  al- 
low respondent  recourse  to  litigation  In  his 
home  town  tribunal  and  not  require  him 
to  resort  to  an  elusive  remedy  in  distant 
and  remote  Wsishington,  D.C.,  which  takes 
money  to  reach. 

He  has  six  months  within  which  to  file 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charges  with  the 
regional  director  and  serve  it  uf>on  the  other 
party.  If  he  does  not  file  within  six  months, 
the  claim  Is  barred.  29  U.S.C  I  160(b).  The 
charge  must  be  In  writing  and  contain 
either  a  declaration  that  the  contents  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  or  else 
a  notarization.  29  CFR  f  101.2.  When  the 
charge  Is  received.  It  Is  filed,  docketed,  and 
given  a  number  i29  CFR  §  101.4)  and  as- 
signed to  a  member  of  the  field  staff  for 
inrestlgatlon  29  CFR  5  101  4 

Following  the  Investigation,  the  regional 
director  makes  his  decision.  "If  Investigation 
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roveala  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of 
the    National    Labor    Relations   4ct   or    the 
evidence  la  insufflclent  to  subst4tntlate  the 
charge,    the    regional    director    riommends 
withdrawal  of  the  charge  by  the  person  who 
filed."  29  CFR   S  101.5.  If  the  complaining 
party    doea    not    withdraw    the    (^arge,    the 
regional  director  dlsmlaaes  It.  29  Ot'B  }  101.6. 
Following  dismissal,  the  complaln^t  has  10 
days  to  appeal   the  decision   to  tbe  general 
counsel    who   reviews   the   declslOi(i.   Ibid.   If 
the  general  counsel  holds  against  the  com- 
plaining party  and  refxises  to  Isa^e  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  complaint,   th*  decision 
Is  apparently  unreviewable.  A.  Oori&  D.  Bok. 
Labor    Law    138     (7th    Bd.    1969)^    Oeneral 
Drivers  Local  886   V.  NLRB.   179  ^.  ad  493. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  an  aggifeved  em- 
ployee, there  Is  not  a  trace  of  equity  In  this 
long-drawn,  expensive  remedy.  If  lie  musters 
the  resources  to  exhaust  the  administrative 
remedy,  the  chances  are  that  he  too  will  be 
exhausted.  If  the  general  couns^  issues  a 
complaint,  then  he  stands  in  Uneffor  some 
time    waiting    for    the    board's    division.    If 
the  general  counsel  refuses  to  actj  then  the 
employee  is  absolutely  without  reSiedy.  For 
as  Oarmon  states: 

"|T|be  txMxd  may  also  fall  to  determine 
the  status  of  the  disputed  condxi^t  by  de- 
clining to  assert  Jurisdiction,  or  Ijv  refusal 
of  the  general  coun.sel  to  file  a  <ftiarge.  or 
by  adopUng  some  other  dlspositjpn  which 
does  not  define  the  nature  of  thp  activity 
with  unclouded  legal  slgnUicance..Thls  was 
the  basic  problem  underlying  our  <%cislon  in 
Guss  V.  Utah  Labor  Relations  Board.  363  VS. 
1  In  that  case  wo  held  that  the  Tallur*  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  did  not  leave  the  States 
free  to  regulate  activities  ihey  would  other- 
wise be  precluded  fruni  regulating.  It  follows 
that  the  failure  of  the  Ijoard  to  define  the 
legal  significance  under  the  act  of  a  partic- 
ular activity  doee  not  give  the  States  the 
power  to  act."  359  U.S.,  at  245-346. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  ti»e  general 
counsel  refuses  to  act.  no  one  inajr  tkct  and 
the  employee  is  barred  from  r«Uef  In  either 
State  of  Federal  Court.  See  Day  v.  Northwest 
Division  loss,  238  Ore.  834,  388  P.  Sd  43.  cert 
denied.  379  U.S.  878. 

When  we  tell  a  sole  Individual  that  his 
case  Is  "arguably"  within  the  Jurladlctlon  of 
the  board,  we  In  practical  effect  deny  him 
any  remedy.  I  repeat  what  I  said  before, 
"when  the  baatc  dU^jute  la  betwe«i  a  union 
and  an  employer,  any  hiatus  that  might  ex- 
ist in  the  Jurisdictional  balance  that  has 
been  struck  can  be  filled  by  resort  to  eco- 
nomic power.  But  when  the  union  member 
has  a  dispute  with  his  tmloo,  be  baa  no 
power  on  which  to  relv  "  Plumbers'  Union  v 
Borden,  373  US.  690.  700  (diaaentlng) 
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district  courts.  The  entire  process  would 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  rules  of  civil 
procedure  and  the  general  counsel  would 
be  free  to  seek  a  pre-trial  settlement  of 
the  Issues.  K  he  decides  that  the  com- 
plaint lacks  merit  the  charging  party 
could  at  least  seek  his  own  remedy  and 
his  own  day  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Tower-Ervln-Orlffln  amendment.  Nar- 
row partisanship  has  no  role  to  play  in 
the  administration  of  Justice.  The  record 
of  the  NLRB  speaks  for  itself.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  board  are  inherently  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  poUtical  allegiance  re- 
quiring loyalty  to  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  selected  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  pressures  surrounding  ap- 
pointments to  the  Federal  Judiciary  are 
not  nearly  as  narrow  and  Intense  slmpl\- 
because  of  the  wide  types  of  subject  mat- 
ter Jurisdiction  they  would  be  confront- 
ing. Life  tenure  appointments  will  also 
serve  to  guarantee  the  necessary  inde- 
pendence required  to  effectuate  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  thereby  serve  to 
restore  the  separation  of  powers  concept 
to  Federal  labor  law. 


APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING  FOR  FIS- 
CAL 1975 


The  Labor  Board  is  imlque  to  having 
Its  chief  prosecutorial  officer  vested  with 
the  exclusive  authority  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  a  complaining  party  will  get 
his  day  in  court.  A  concurrent  private 
right  of  action  allowing  access  to  our 
Federal  Judiciary  Is  available  under  a 
whole  host  of  statutes,  Includtog  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act.  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act.  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  and  other  statutes  of  similar  Impor- 
tance. 

It  should  likewise  be  available  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
amendment  would  retain  the  general 
counsel  as  a  Federal  prosector  should 
the  charging  party  desire  to  make  use 
of  his  services  and  should  he,  the  gen- 
eral counsel  feel  the  complaint  has 
merit.  If  he  decides  that  it  does  have 
merit  he  would  issue  such  a  complaint 
and  seek  to  prosecute  It  In  the  Federal 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27. 1974.  at  the  opening  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  administration's  record  high 
$304.4  blUIon  budget  for  fiscal  1975,  I 
annoimced  that  the  committee  would 
again  undertake  to  establish  tentative 
ceilings  for  expenditures  on  the  bills 
coining  before  it. 

Pursing  an  approach  which  worked 
with  some  measure  of  success  last  year. 
letters  were  sent  to  each  of  the  13 
subcommittee  chairmen  requesting  them 
to  review  those  sectors  of  the  budget  un- 
der their  Jurisdiction  and  to  propose  ceil- 
ings which  they  would  endeavor  to 
observe  and  be  guided  by  during  the  con- 
sideration of  these  measures. 

Each  subcommittee  chairman  was  re- 
quested to  recommend  the  minimum 
amount  which  his  subcommittee  believed 
would  be  reasonably  required  to  eco- 
nomlcaUy  carry  out  the  essential  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  Government  over 
which  his  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President 
that  each  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chairman  has  responded  to  my  request, 
and  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  them  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Seven  subcommittees  projected  cuts 
which  would  reduce  administration  re- 
quests for  a  new  budget  authority  bv 
about  $5.7  billion  during  fiscal  1975.  Thev 
are: 

Defense,  $3.5  billion;  foreign  opera- 
tions. $1.3  billion;  Housing  and  Urban 
development  and  space.  $613  million' 
legislative.  $13.5  million:  military  con- 
struction. $120  million:  Transportation. 
$89  million:  and  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  general  government.  $130 
million. 

.  Three  subcommittees  reported  they 
would  make  Increases  over  and  above 
budgetary  requests  for  a  total  of  some 
$2.7  billion.  Tliey  are: 


Agriculture,  $93.8  million;  Labor 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  $2  4 
billion;  and  Public  Works.  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission.  $180  milllan. 

Three  subcommittees  reported  that 
they  would  make  every  effort  to  hold 
their  appropriations  within  the  budget- 
that  they  would  not  exceed  budget  re- 
quests. They  are : 

District  of  Columbia;  Interior;  and 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  the  respective  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  result  to  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  In  new  obllgational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1975 — from  $192.4  bil- 
lion sought  by  the  administration  to 
$189.4  billion.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  1.6  percent. 

In  terms  of  actual  outlays.  Federal 
spending  to  fiscal  1975  would  be  cut  by 
more  than  $2.2  bUlion— from  $191.6  bil- 
lion to  $189.4  billion,  or  1.2  percent. 

Although  these  reductions  appear 
minimal  when  compared  with  the  huge 
size  of  the  budget,  they  constitute  a  short 
step,  at  least,  on  the  long  road  back  to 
fiscal  responsibility.  They  also  evidence 
some  meeisure  of  concern  by  Congress 
over  the  deteriorating  fiscal  condition  of 
our  Government  In  these  turbulent  times 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they 
compare  favorably  with  our  accomplish- 
ments last  year.  At  that  time,  we  pro- 
jected a  reduction  to  new  obUgatlonal 
authority  of  about  $2.4  billion.  But  we 
managed  to  reduce  the  admtalstratlon's 
spendtog  proposal  as  amended  even 
more  during:  the  deliberative  process- 
making  a  total  reduction  of  approximate- 
ly $3.3  bUlltm. 

I  am  hopeful  that  after  careful  exam- 
ination and  judicious  consideration  of 
aU  perttoent  factors,  we  will  once  again 
be  able  to  make  some  worthwhile  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  spending.  I  hope  we  can 
exceed  the  estimates,  or  even  come  imder 
the  ceiltog  that  has  been  suggested  by 
esu:h  subconunlttee  chairman. 

However,  our  estimates  were  made  be- 
fore the  release  of  statistics  on  April  18, 
1974,  which  clearly  show  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  to  disarray  and  has  lost  much  of 
its  buoyance  and  vitality.  We  are  now 
brought  face-to-face  with  the  threat  of 
recession  whUe  the  price  of  almost  every- 
thing we  consume  is  soaring  to  unpre- 
cedented heights. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  our 
total  output  of  goods  and  services 
dropped  by  an  annual  rate  of  5.8  per- 
cent— the  largest  amount  stoce  the  re- 
cession of  1958.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rate  of  Inflation  accelerated  despite  the 
decltoe  to  output — rising  at  a  rate  of 
10.8  percent. 

If  these  alarming  trends  conttoue  un- 
abated, we  may  well  have  to  review  and 
adjust  the  estimates  presented  here  to 
order  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  im- 
pending crisis. 

It  should  also  be  kept  In  mtod  that  our 
task  is  made  more  difficult  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  $344  billion  to  gross 
outlays  prc«x»ed  by  the  administration 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  $248  billion— 
or  roughly  72  percent  —  ts  relatively  un- 
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controllable  by  the  appropriation  proc- 
esses. 

This  means  that  decisions  and  actions 
taken  by  Congress  In  past  years  have 
preempted  appropriation  discretion  and 
control  over  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
proposed  spendtog  for  fiscal  1975. 

This  uncontrollable  sector  of  the  budg- 
et has  steadily  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  In  fiscal  1967.  uncontrolla- 
ble items  accounted  for  59  percent  of  the 
total  budget.  In  1970.  they  reached  64 
percent.  In  1974,  they  accoimted  for  72 
percent. 

Of  the  $344  billion  estimated  of  gross 
Federal  spendtog  to  fiscal  1975,  only  66 
percent  around  $227  billion  will  de- 
rive from  new  obllgational  authority 
provided  to  appropriations  bills  for  1975. 
The  balance  of  the  spending  is  from  prior 
year  appropriations.  Over  one-third  of 
this  $227  billion— more  than  $85  bil- 
lion—Is  to  the  relatively  imcontrollable 
category  and  appropriations  for  this 
amount  will  be  a  pro  forma  process  since 
past  authorizations  required  direct  fund- 
ing. 

We  have  by  past  legislative  actions  so 
spUntered  spending  authority  off  from 
the  regtilar  appropriations  process  that 
Congressional  control  of  the  budget  has 


been  significantly  diminished.  In  recent 
years  "backdoor"  or  mandatory  spend- 
ing has  grown  phenomenally. 

For  example,  to  the  last  6  fiscal  years. 
Congress,  through  Its  actions  on  appro- 
priations bills,  reduced  Administration 
requests  for  new  budget  authority  by  ap- 
proximately $33  billion.  But.  during  that 
same  6-year  period.  Congress  approved  to 
legislative  measures  outside  the  regular 
appropriations  process,  budget  authority 
which  exceeded  the  budget  estimates  by 
slightly  over  $40  billion.  For  this  "back- 
door" spendtog  practice  and  Its  adverse 
effect  on  budget  control,  Congress  Itself 
Is  solely  to  blame. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  alone,  of  the  145  legislative  ac- 
tions having  direct  or  todlrect  relation- 
ship to  budget  authority  and  spendtog, 
only  17  were  to  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions measures.  All  the  rest— 128— were 
legislative  bills  which  did  not  go  through 
the  usual  appropriations  process. 

Congress  is  now  demonstrating  its 
serious  concern  over  the  Gscal  condition 
of  our  country  and  is  begmntog  to  take 
some  corrective  action.  The  adoption  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Its 
tentative  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures ceilings  is  clear  evidence  of  our  re- 


solve to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  fiscal 
problems  now  confronting  us. 

But,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  each  individual 
Member  of  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  helping  put  our  fiscal  affairs 
in  order.  Unless  we  have  the  will — 
unless  we  exercise  restraint  m  author- 
izing new  programs — unless  we  weigh 
and  accommodate  priorities  so  that 
spending  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
revenues — we  will  never  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  sustaimng  and  durable  fiscal 
policy  that  is  most  essential  to  national 
solvency  and  a  stabilized  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  to  the  Record  at 
this  [xiint  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  chart 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  ^propria- 
tions  Committee  showing  new  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal  1974,  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  requested 
for  fiscal  1975.  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  recommended  by  the  subcom- 
mittees for  fiscal  1975,  and  the  difference 
between  the  budget  requests  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  subcommittees  for 
fiscal  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE 
BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  COMMITTEE  CEILINGS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  FOR  NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (NBA)  AND  OUTUYS  (0).  APR.  29,  1974 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Source 
(0 


Current 

estimate 

for  fiscal 

year  1974 

(2) 


Budget 

request, 

fiscal  year 

1975' 

(3) 


Subcom- 
mittee 
recom- 
mendation, 
fiscal  year 
1975 

(<) 


Subcom- 
mittee 
change 
in  1975 
budget 
request 

(5) 


A.  New  budget  authority  (NBA)  and  outlays 
-     tram  appropriations  Dills: 

1.  Agriculture,  Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection: 
NBA 


J9.911.4     J13,486.5     J13,5«0.3         +93.8 


Outlays 

2.  Defense— Military: 
NBA 


9,973.4 
73, 786. 5 


13, 260. 3 
85,582.3 


13,298.9 
82.082.3 


-f38.6 
-3,500.0 


Source 
(I) 


Current 

estimate 

for  fiscal 

year  1974 

(2) 


Budget 

request, 

fiscal  year 

1975' 

(3) 


Subcom- 
mittee 
recom- 
mendation, 
fiscal  year 


1975 
(<) 


Subcom- 
mittee 
change 
in  1975 
budget 
request 


(5) 


Outlays 

3.  District  of  Columbia: 
NBA 


71,730,6 
418.0 


79,172.4 
408.0 


77,528.8 
408.0 


-1,643.6 
0 


Outliys 

4.  Foreign  operation*: 
l?BA 


421.0 
7,983.4 


450.0 
4. 324. 8 


4S0.0 
3,044.7 


0 
-1,280-0 


OutUys 

5.  HUD,  Space,  Science,  Veterans: 
NBA 


4. 029. 0 
21,030.1 


4,291.3 
22,769 


3,011.3 
4    22.155.9 


-1.280.0 
-613.4 


14.  Supplemental  and  contingency 

requests  and  actions  (pay  in- 
creases, energy  and  flood 
control  programs): 

NBA 

Outlays 

15.  Under  proposed  legislation  iiv 

volving  congressional  action: 

NBA - -... 

Outlays 


teso.e 

1,143.5 


3,376.9 
403.1 


13. 480. 0 
4,  874. 1 


-485.3 
-293.3 


t3,  480. 0 
4, 874. 1 


-485.3 
-293.3 


16.  Subtotal,  appropriations  Mils: 

NBA 

Outlays. 


177,703.9 
175.988.3 


195,  473. 1 
196.264.1 


192,  432. 3    -3.  040. 8 
193, 974. 8    -2. 289. 3 


Outlays 

6.  Interior: 

NBA 

Outlays 

7.  Labor,  HEW: 

NBA 

Outlays 

8.  Legislative: 

NBA 

Outlays 

9.  Military  construction: 

NBA 

Outlays 

Public  Work*,  AEC: 

NBA 

Outlays 

11.  State,  Justice.  Commerce.  Judi- 

ciary: 

NBA 

Outlay* 

12.  Transportation: 

NBA 

Outlays 

13.  Treasury,  U.S.   Postal  Service, 

General  Government: 

NBA 

Outlays 


10 


21,814.8       22,394.8       22,264.8       -130.0 


2.577.9 
2,792.6 

35.753.0 
35. 413. 0 

663.6 
652.3 

2,658.8 
2.257.0 

4,899.9 
5,215.8 


4,  546. 7 
5.469.1 

3, 136. 5 
8,636.4 


6,280.7 
6.046.7 


3,5419 
3,561.0 

37,889.0 
38,674.0 

727.6 
736.5 

3.383.0 
2,574.2 

5,868.7 
6,099.5 


5,512.7 
5.736.9 

3.470.9 
9,  235. 1 


5,512.6 
5.497.3 


3,542.9 
3, 557.  5 

40,301.0 
39,954.0 

714.1 
722.0 

3,263.0 
2,454.2 

6.048.7 
6,190.7 


0 
0 

+2,412.0 
+1,280.0 

-13.5 
-14.5 

-120.0 
-120.0 

+180.0 
+91.2 


5,512.4 
5,736.9 

3,  401. 5 
9.  050. 4 


5.382.4 

5, 171. 0 


0 
0 

-69.4 
-184.7 


-130.2 
326.3 


B.  Availability  of  NBA  and  outlays  from 
sources  other  than  appropriation*: 

1.  New   budget   authority   requests 

requiring    current    legislative 
action: 

NBA 

Outim 

2.  Trust  funds: 

NBA 

Outlay* 

3.  Interest  on  the  public  debt: 

NBA 

Outlays 

4.  Permanent    appropriations    and 

other  authoriutions: 

NBA 

Oatlays 


15,582.9 

0 

104.688.3 
92. 621. 5 

29.100.0 
29,10a0 


15, 595. 8 
9.784.6 


2,  519. 2 
1.960.1 

120.  802. 2 
107,114.4 

30,500.0 
30,500.0 


12.389.5 
8,189.6 


2,519.2 
1,960.1 

120, 802. 2 
107.114.4 

30.  500. 0 
30.500.0 


12.389.5 
8.189.6 


S.  Subtotal  B:  Availability  of  NBA 
or  outlays  from  sources  other 
than  appropriations  bills: 

NBA 

Outlays 


164,967.0 
131.506.1 


166,210.9 
147,  764. 1 


166.210.9 
147, 764. 1 


6.  Gross  toUl  (A  and  B)  of  NBA  or 

outlays: 

NBA 

Outlay* 

7.  Dedoction  adjustment  for  offset- 

tins  reoeipb: 

NBA 

Outlays 


342,670.9 
307, 494. 4 


-37.258.0 
-37.258.0 


361,684.0 
344, 028. 2 


-39,543.0 
-39.543.0 


358.643.2 
3*2,738.9 


-3,040.8 
-2. 289. 3 


-39,543.0 
-39,543.0 


C  Grand  «a«al  of  NBA  or  outlays: 

KBA 

0«lton._ 


305.412.9 

270,236.4 


322,141.0 
304,485.2 


319.100.2 
302,195.9 


-3. 040. 8 
-2, 289. 3 


Budget  requests  Include  administration  requests  received  up  to  Apr.  15, 1974,  which  were  not  Included  In  the  Bu<lget  ol  tbe  U.S.  Government  fiscal  year  1975.  submitted  Feb.  4.  1974. 
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COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill.  S.  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  (No.  1143).  which 
would,  among  other  things,  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  for  hearing  unfair  labor 
practices  from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

From  Its  inception  in  1935,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board — NLRB 

has  not  been  without  Its  critics.  I  have 
even  been  one. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate and  much  controversy.  The  Board 
has  become  a  target  for  academic  model 
making  as  well  as  for  model  breaking 
One  need  merely  pick  an  organizational 
concept,  and  an  advocate  will  quickly  ap- 
pear. Closely  followed,  I  might  add.  by  a 
slew  of  detractors. 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  or  at  least  some  or  all  of  its  func- 
tions, be  carved  into  no  less  than  12 
separate  agencies  Among  these  propos- 
als have  included  the  creation  of  a  La- 
bor Relations  Commission,  a  Labor  Ap- 
peals Board,  a  National  Labor  Admin- 
istration, a  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Board,  an  Unfair  Labor  Practices  Tri- 
bunal, a  Labor  Court,  a  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Board,  and  even  a  Labor 
Division  In  the  Justice  Department. 

And  today,  we  have  before  us  yet  an- 
other proposal.  This  one  would  halve  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  by  transferring  primary 
jurisdiction  for  unfair  labor  practices  to 
the  U.S.  di.strict  courts. 

The  plan  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  in  various 
forms  since  1963. 1  might  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  and  its  predeces- 
sors have  never  been  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  they  have 
been  referred,  although  a  ver.sion  was 
reported  by  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  in  the  92d  Congress. 
However,  the  Judiciary  Committee  took 
no  furiher  action  on  the  bill. 

Its  sponsors  have  suggested  that  trans- 
fer of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to  the 
district  court  is  needed  because  the 
Board  has  deviated  from  the  congres- 
sional intent  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended,  and  therefore 
has  abused  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tives as  an  administrative  agency.  The 
advocates  of  the  district  court  plan  also 
content  that  the  political  nature  of  the 
Board  has  created  an  uncertain  and 
shifting  national  labor  policy. 

They  feel  that  this  jurisdictional 
change  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  sound 
labor  policy,  as  well  as  a  more  effective 
system  of  Judicial  administration  in  this 
area. 

However,  the  underlying  motive  for 
this  amendment  if  not  made  clear  by  its 
sponsors,  wsis  certainly  made  clear  by 
the  parade  of  witnesses  brought  before 
the  Separation  of  Power's  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  reargue  the  merits 
of  Supreme  Court  labor  decisions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
have  been  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
High  Court's  ruling  on  so  many  of  these 
cases,  particularly  where  the  action  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was 
upheld. 

To  me.  these  same  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions suggest  that  the  NLRB  has  been 
indeed  doing  an  effective  job  of  inter- 
preting Federal  labor  statutes. 

The  author  of  the  pending  amendment 
indicates  that  this  year's  version  includes 
a  major  substantive  difference  from  the 
version  Introduced  last  year  (S.  853). 
The  current  vei-sion  retains  the  General 
Counsel  as  the  Federal  prosecutor  in- 
stead of  having  the  U.S.  attorney  assume 
the  role. 

In  discussing  the  earlier  bill.  Senator 
Tower  noted  in  the  Record,  of  April  3 
1974.  that: 


My  bUl  would  have  vested  the  auihontv 
to  bring  an  action  with  the  US  Attorney. 
Constructive  criticism  was  put  fortli  agaln.st 
this  suggested  change  since  It  was  felt  that 
too  great  a  burden  would  be  placed  on  the 
U.S   Attorney's  offices. 


I  Just  suggest  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas  that  he  extend  his  verv  good  logic 
In  1973.  the  U.S.  district  courts  han- 
dled 80.598  cases.  During  that  same  year, 
the  NLRB  handled  26.487  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  A  figure  I  might  add 
which  has  been  going  up  steadily  since 
1948— when  it  handled  3,085  cases.  Just 
as  the  burden  on  the  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fices would  be  increased,  so  too  would  the 
load  be  increased  on  the  already  strained 
Federal  court  system. 

When  these  figures  are  put  into  a  time 
frame,  the  burden  on  the  court  system 
is  further  evidenced.  The  median  time 
for  aU  U.S.  district  court  cases  was  10 
months,  up  a  full  month  over  last  year's 
figure.  Even  for  the  almost  one-half  of 
the  cases  for  which  there  was  no  court 
action,  it  took  a  median  of  8  months  until 
final  disposition.  And  for  those  cases 
going  the  Tull  trial  route,  the  median 
time  was  16  months:  and  for  10  percent 
of  these,  parties  could  be  expected  to  wait 
almost  3 '2  years  until  trial.  In  addition. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  appeals  to 
higher  courts  would  further  Increase  the 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NLRB  was  able 
to  take  care  of  approximately  90  percent 
of  their  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to  a 
median  time  of  45  calendar  days  from  the 
filing  of  a  charge  to  either  withdrawal, 
settlement,    adjustment,    o*-    dismissal 
Even  for  the  rematoing  contested  cases, 
the  median  time  last  year  was  267  days 
under  9  months  from  the  issuance  of  the 
complaint  to  the  final  board  decision 
Compare  this  to  16  months'  time  on  the 
district  court. 

There  Is  one  more  Irony  In  this  time 
comparison.  The  districts  where  the 
backlog  of  cases  is  the  heaviest,  are  also 
the  regions  where  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  are  the  most  plentiful. 

One  of  the  rea.-^ons  the  NLRB  has  been 
able  to  deal  as  effectively  and  efflcientlv 
with  the  bulk  of  their  cases  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  Indeed  experts  in  the  spe- 
cialized field  of  litigation.  An  expertise 


built  up  over  many  years  which  would  be 
lost  If  the  jurisdiction  Is  transferred  to 
the  courts  whose  judges  do  not  have  the 
time  to  acquire  the  needed  expertise 
Even  if  the  General  Counsel  is  retained 
to  prosecute,  the  expertise  and  experi- 
ence of  the  NLRB  trial  examiners,  or 
admmlstratlve  law  judges,  as  they  are 
now  called,  would  be  lost.  The  accrued 
competence  of  these  administrative  law 
judges  In  the  area  of  labor  law  will  not 
easily  be  duphcated  in  the  court  svstem 
The  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  would  forsake  yet  another 
aspect  of  this  country's  existing  labor 
policy— that  of  geographic  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

All  of  the  administrative  law  judges 
who  by  the  way  are  appointed  by  the 
board  from  a  Civil  Sejvice  rosuer  based 
on  competitive  examinations,  are  located 
In  either  Washington,  D.C.,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  travel  to  the  area  of  the  dis- 
pute on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Tlius.  re- 
gional differences  are  minimised,  unlike 
those  which  tend  to  occur  in  our  district 
court  system.  The  board's  single  location 
in  Washington  further  adds  to  the  de- 
cisional uniformity. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  also 
state  that  one  of  its  prime  purposes  is  to 
enable  an  individual  to  pursue  his  or  her 
own  case  in  the  courts  when  the  General 
Counsel  rules  that  there  is  no  basis  to 
issue  a  complaint.  They  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  cases  in  which 
an  aggrieved  employee  files  charges  al- 
leging the  union  has  committed  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  against  that  individ- 
ual. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  suggestion 
or  at  least  the  implication  that  Generai 
Counsel  does  not,  or  will  not.  pursue  these 
types  of  complaints  with  vigor  and  in- 
tegrity is  one  which  is  completely  un- 
founded. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  individual 
being  completely  without  remedy  against 
a  union  thought  to  be  guilty  of  some  mis- 
conduct, this  is  just  not  true.  An  indi- 
vidual who  aUeges  that  the  union  has 
breached  its  duty  of  fair  representation 
may  sue  for  damages  in  State  courts  even 
if  the  NLRB  has  assumed  Jurisdiction 
over  the  matter.  In  addition,  an  individ- 
ual charging  union  wrongdoing  may  on 
his  or  her  own  motion,  seek  a  variety  of 
remedies  imder  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  General 
Counsel  discretionary  authority  vis-a-vis 
pursuing  unfair  labor  practices  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interest  of  the  equitable 
administration  of  justice.  I  ould  ask 
that  my  colleagues  allow  me  to  review 
some  of  the  legislative  history  in  order  to 
trace  the  origins  of  the  General  Counsel's 
Office. 

From  1935  to  1947  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  5- 
year  terms.  The  Board,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, was  re.sponsible  for  investi;a- 
tion.  prosecution,  and  adjudication  of  all 
cases  over  which  it  claimed  jurisdiction. 
In  1947  Congress  separated  the  Board's 
function  so  that  it  could  no  longer  act  as 
prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury.  The  Board's 
membership  was  Increased  to  five  and  It 
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was  permitted  to  retain  Its  Judicial  func- 
tion. However,  the  agency's  Investigative 
and  prosecutlonal  responsibilities  were 
given  to  the  newly  created  office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Several  measures  were  In- 
stituted to  insure  the  integrity  of  this 
separation  of  power.  The  General  Coun- 
sel was  given  statutory  supervisory  con- 
trol of  legal  personnel  under  this  author- 
ity. In  addition,  the  General  Counsel  was 
established  as  a  Presidential  appointee, 
rather  than  be  selected  by  the  Board,  and 
would  hold  office  imder  an  Independent 
4-year  term. 

To  further  maintain  the  separate  Iden- 
tity of  the  agency's  prosecuting  arm.  the 
amended  act  provided  that  the  General 
Counsel — 

Shall  have  final  authority,  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Board,  In  respect  of  investigation  of 
charges  and  Issue  of  complaints  .  .  .  and  in 
respect  of  the  prosecution  of  such  complaints 
Defore  tbe  Board. 

The  General  Counsel  has  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  securing  compli- 
ance with  the  Board's  orders. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  makes  clear  that 
the  grant  of  nonreviewable  f)ower  to  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  was  done  so  as 
to  further  insulate  the  agency's  prosecu- 
torial function  from  the  Board's  judicial 
function.  In  rejecting  a  completely  sepa- 
rate prosecutlonal  agency,  the  1947  state- 
ment of  managers  noted  in  Item  No.  9: 

The  cr.n'erence  agreement  does  not  make 
provision  for  an  independent  agency  to  exer- 
cise the  investigating  and  prosecuting  func- 
tions under  the  act.  but  does  provide  that 
there  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
who  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, lor  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  General  Ck)urksel  Is  to  have  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  all  attorney's 
etpployed  by  the  Board  (excluding  the  trial 
examiners  and  the  legal  assistant  to  the  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Board),  and  of  all 
th»  officers  and  employees  In  the  Board's 
regional  offices,  and  Is  to  have  the  final  au- 
thority to  act  In  the  name  of,  but  independ- 
ently of  any  direction,  control,  or  review  by, 
the  Board  In  respect  of  the  investigation  of 
charge  and  the  Issuance  of  complaints  of  un- 
fair labor  practices,  and  In  respect  of  the 
prosecution  of  such  complaints  before  the 
Board. 

For  well  over  two  decades,  the  courts 
have  maintained  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  breach  the  legislative  fabric 
which  established  the  discretionary  proc- 
ess of  the  General  Counsel.  They  have 
refused  to  second-guess  the  judgment  of 
the  General  Counsel.  However,  the  courts 
have  retained  a  reserved,  though  unused, 
power  to  step  in  where  there  is  evidence 
of  gross  abuse.  In  the  two  leading  cases 
where  the  General  Counsel's  authority 
was  upheld— Hourlhan  against  NLRB  in 
1952  and  United  Electrical  Contractors 
Association  against  Ordman  In  1967 — 
the  court  noted  both  the  General  Coun- 
sel's prerogatives  and  its  own  residual 
equity  jurisdiction. 

The  Court  should  not  be  asked  to  take 
over  the  work  of  the  General  Counsel's  Office, 
or  to  scrutinize  his  decisions  in  matters  of 
the  present  kind  [faUura  to  pursue  a  charge 
of  an  alleged  unfair  labor  practice],  except 
perhaps  in  the  most  extreme  situations. 

I  think  this  squares  precisely  with  the 
Interpretation   of  the  coauthor  of  the 


amendments.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
as  stated  in  his  supplementary  analysis 
of  the  bill.  Congressional  Record,  June 
12,  1947,  he  remarked: 

In  order  to  make  an  effective  separation 
between  the  Judicial  and  prosecuting  func- 
tl&ns  of  the  Board  and  yet  avoid  the  cumber- 
some device  of  establishing  a  new  Independ- 
ent agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  conferees  created  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  Board  .  .  .  We  in- 
vested in  this  office  final  authority  to  Issue 
complaints,  prosecute  them  before  the  Board, 
and  supervise  the  field  Investigating  and  trial 
personnel.  It  Is  asserted  that  this  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  that  It  places  a  tremendous  amount  of 
unreviewable  power  in  the  hand  of  a  single 
official. 

What  the  conference  amendment  does  is 
simply  to  transfer  this  "vast  and  unreview- 
able power"  from  this  anonymous  little  group 
[the  Board's  legal  assistants  1  to  a  statutory 
officer  responsible  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  So  far  as  having  unfettered  dis- 
cretion Is  concerned  he,  of  course,  must  re- 
spect the  rules  of  decision  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  courts.  In  this  respect  his  function  is 
like  that  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  attorney  general. 

Although  I  oppose  this  amendment 
transferring  jurisdiction  of  unfair  labor 
practices  to  the  district  court,  this  should 
not  necessarily  be  construed  to  mean 
that  I  favor  the  status  quo  as  it  concerns 
the  NLRB. 

I  think  there  are  many  areas  worth 
exploring  which  would  improve  both  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Board. 
For  example,  consideration  might  be 
given  to  expanding  the  size  of  th?  Board 
as  well  as  lengthening  the  terms  of  in- 
dividual members.  Also,  thought  should 
be  given  toward  utilizing  its  rulemaking 
capacity  with  more  frequency  and  im- 
proving internal  procedural  mechanisms. 
Another  area  worthy  of  review  is  the  en- 
forcement power  of  the  Board — whether 
or  not  it  should  be  permitted  to  enforce 
its  own  orders. 

But  this  is  not  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  Senate  to  act  upon,  or  even  discuss, 
these  issues.  The  main  business  at  hand 
is  to  debate  the  fate  of  some  1.4  million 
employees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals 
who  have  been  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age and  protection  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

In  summary,  I  might  say  that  some  of 
the  matters  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  raised  I  agree  with, 
some  I  disagree  with,  and  others  I  would 
want  to  examine  further  before  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  them.  I  do  thhik  it  is 
helpful  to  have  the  issue  raised  at  this 
time  as  it  has  been  raised  and  brought 
before  Congress.  I  think  a  continuing 
review  of  this  area  Is  desirable  in  our 
committees.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
only  committee  consideration  of  the 
matter,  which  was  a  fairly  thorough  one, 
by  a  subcommittee  on  the  Comjnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  back  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
sulted in  no  further  committee  action. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  for  a  clarification. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  chaired  by  the  dlsttagulshed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  It  is 
my  recollection  that  the  subcc«nmlttee 
did  report  the  bill  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 


that  regard.  When  I  said  no  action  re- 
suited,  I  meant  no  committee  action  re- 
suited.  And  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  who  I  think  will  speak  in  a 
few  minutes,  may  want  to  comment  on 
the  matter  further.  The  issue  before  us 
relates  solely  to  the  coverage  of  non- 
profit hospitals  and  similar  health  care 
institutions. 

The  bill  is  tailored  specifically  to  deal 
with  labor-management  relations  In  that 
area.  There  Is  the  vital  interest  of  the 
patients  Involved,  which  Is  a  special  pub- 
he  Interest  as  compared  to  the  overall 
scofje  of  labor  relations  legislation,  and 
I  do  not  feel  we  properly  ought  to  go 
Into  all  the  arguments  at  this  time  on 
this  particular  bill.  I  think  it  would  jeop- 
ardize passage  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  at  an  appropriate  time  I 
expect  to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
I  have  no  desire  at  this  time,  however, 
to  call  off  debate  by  other  Members,  so 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor,  having 
indicated  that  at  an  appropriate  time  I 
expect  to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  it 
not  true  that  this  was  our  big  problem  In 
committee,  the  problem  of  opening  up 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act?  Many 
reforms  are  In  the  mindi  of  many  of  oui* 
Members,  and  I  deeply  believe.  m;.s8lf. 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  act  in  hearings  and  have  various 
ideas  submitted,  and  perhaps  we  are  In 
need  of  some  .sessions  to  revise  the  act, 
which  has  to  be  done  periodically  with 
regard  to  anv  law.  including  labor  law. 

This  bill  is  designed  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose at  a  specific  time,  to  stabilize  rela- 
tions in  a  particular  field.  I  think  if  we 
open  up  the  act  to  the  many  arguments 
that  occur  on  the  various  purposes  of  it, 
we  are  going  to  end  the  chance  for  get- 
ting done  what  needs  to  be  done  In  the 
hospital  field.  We  are  dealing  with  15,000 
matters  a  year  which  are  unfair  labor 
practice  complaints.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  pass,  they  will  inundate  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  which  are  busy  enough.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  jettison  an  enormous  body  of 
expertise  and  precedent  which  has  been 
built  up  already  by  going  into  a  new 
form.  Third,  and  most  Important,  It  will 
do  exactly  what  labor  is  really  concerned 
about,  which  is  to  offer  the  opportunitv 
enormously  to  extend  adjudication  by 
injunction,  because  that  is  the  essential 
point  of  the  amendment.  We  win  have 
an  injunction  issue  from  a  forum  which 
can  proceed  not  only  on  basic  principle 
cases  filed  by  the  general  counsel,  but 
on  private  cases  also.  So  that  we  are 
taking  on  an  enormous  load.  It  would 
just  break  the  back  of  the  bill  and  will, 
in  addition,  serve  no  useful  purpose  It 
will  mean  we  will  have  to  revise  the  labor 
laws  of  the  country,  which  we  can  hardly 
do  at  this  time  and  season. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  adhere 
to  the  words  of  Article  m  In  the  Con- 
stitution, section  1  of  which  states : 

Section  1.  The  Judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
Court,   and   In   such   Inferior  Courts   as   the 
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Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
estmbllsh.  Tbe  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Tlmee.  receive  for  their  Services  a  Com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing  their  Continuance   In   Office. 

Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend 
to  all  Cases,  In  Law  and  Equity,  arising  un- 
der this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  Authority 

Now  those  words  in  the  Constitution 
show  the  plain  intent  of  the  wise  men 
who  drafted  and  ratified  that  instru- 
ment which  was  to  have  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  Statco  exercised  by 
judges  who  are  appointed  for  life,  and 
who  are  made  free  of  all  pressures  not 
only  by  having  tenure  for  life  but  also 
by  the  provision  that  their  compensation 
cannot  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  oCBce. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Congress 
began  the  practice  of  vesting  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  clear  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  contrary,  in 
various  kinds  of  so-called  legislative 
or  territorlsd  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court,  unfortunately, 
held  that  these  courts  were  legislative 
courts  and  that  Congress  had  the  au- 
thority to  establish  them  under  various 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  notwith- 
standing the  clear  declaration  of  article 
m.  which  states  that  "The  judicial  pow- 
er— "  and  that  is  all  of  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  is  vested  in  the 
courts  and  Jiere  shall  be  life  tenure  for 
Judges. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  conducted  an  extensive 
Investigation  on  the  subject  of  whether 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  had 
adhered  to  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as 
expressed  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  in  making  adjudications  under 
its  authority.  Some  of  the  greatest  legal 
scholars  In  the  United  States  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  and  testified  to  the  effect  that 
time  after  time  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  had  clearly  disregarded  the 
plain  Intent  of  Congress  which  was  man- 
ifested in  the  very  legislation  which  the 
Board  was  undertaking  to  Interpret  and 
to  execute. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  every 
time  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  we  have  a  con- 
test between  industry  on  the  one  hand 
and  labor  on  the  other  to  designate  a 
man  to  fill  the  vacancy  whose  political 
philosophy  wUl  harmonize  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  groups. 

Where  we  have  that  kind  of  system, 
where  men  are  selected  to  exercise  judi- 
cial power  because  of  their  bias  one  way 
or  another,  justice  suffers  Irreparable 
harm. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
expertise  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  would 
rather  have  any  matter  I  am  Interested 
In.  Interpreted  by  a  court  and  enforced 
by  a  court  which  1b  not  devoted  to  only 
one  subject  of  the  law.  I  think  that  we 


get  more  fair  judgments,  more  sound 
judgments,  at  the  hands  of  judges  who 
are  not  tied  down  to  one  restricted  field 
of  law,  but  who  are  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  all  the  various  areas  of  the  law. 
It  Is  especially  Important  to  soimd  and 
fair  judgments  that  matters  be  con- 
sidered by  judges  who  by  reason  of  their 
life  tenure  and  by  reason  of  their  pro- 
tection as  to  compensation  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  biased  in  favor  of  one  party  to 
a  dispute  or  in  favor  of  another. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  that  this  amendment  should  not 
be  offered  to  this  particular  bill  because 
the  bill  deals  with  a  related  matter  which 
Is  restricted  In  nature.  I  think  the  mat- 
ter which  the  bill  deals  with  Is  total^r 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  mat- 
ter which  is  covered  by  this  amendment. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  return  to  what 
was  evidently  the  dream  of  the  Foimd- 
Ing  Fathers,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  should  be  executed  by 
unbiased  judges  holding  office  for  life. 
The  judicial  power  should  be  exercised 
by  judges  who  are  not  beholden  to  either 
one  of  the  two  great  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety which  have  their  contests  waged 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

There  Is  another  point  I  object  to  in 
the  labor  laws  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  rob  the  individual  of  his  right 
to  vindicate  his  own  legal  rights  in  this 
field  or  to  protect  himself  against  Injury 
at  the  hands  of  others. 

We  have,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  said  In  a  quotation  of  some- 
thing I  said  several  years  ago.  the  most 
autocratic  power  ever  lodged  by  a  free 
society  in  any  public  official  vested  in  the 
General  Counsel.  The  Greneral  Counsel 
can  bar  the  door  to  the  temple  of  justice 
to  any  wTonged  indindual  in  the  labor 
field  according  to  hi<;  unbridled,  uncon- 
trolled, and  uncontrollable  discretion. 
There  Is  no  standard  whatever  except  his 
own  whim  or  caprice  as  to  whom  he  will 
file  a  complaint  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice or  an  unfair  management  practice 
against.  Tliat  ought  not  to  be.  The  doors 
of  the  temple  of  justice  should  be  open 
to  the  individual  who  has  been  wronged 
and  to  the  individual  who  Ls  threatened 
with  wrong.  He  should  have  appropriate 
and  legal  and  equitable  remedies  with 
which  to  either  redress  wrongs  already 
committed  or  to  prevent  wTongs  which 
are  threatened. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  conduct- 
ed its  investigation  into  how  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  was  executing  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  handed  down,  by  a  split 
decision,  a  most  unfortunate  decision, 
that  of  the  Alis-Chalmers  case,  in  which 
the  Court  absolutely  Ignored  the  crucial 
Intent  of  the  amendments  which  were 
adopted  to  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  law  was  rigged 
in  favor  of  one  side,  and  the  people  for 
whom  the  law  was  avowedly  enacted,  the 


men  who  labored,  were  Ignored.  So  they 
amended  the  law  In  1947  to  provide  that 
a  man  not  only  would  have  a  right  to 
join  a  union  and  to  associate  himself 
In  union  activities,  but  also  would  have 
an  equal  right  to  refrain  from  Joining  a 
union  and  from  participating  In  labor 
activities. 

On  account  of  a  little  proviso  which, 
in  my  judgment,  did  not  have  the  slight-' 
est  relation  to  that  provision,  the  proviso 
that  nothing  In  the  act  would  deny  a 
union  the  right  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  its  membership,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  divided  decision,  absolutely 
nullified  the  plain  intention  of  Congress 
and  said,  in  effect,  that  a  union  could 
fine  a  man  who  was  a  union  member; 
that  even  though  he  was  opposed  to  a 
strike,  they  could  draft  hini  and  make 
him  participate  in  the  strike  or  they 
could  subject  him  to  a  fine. 

At  that  time,  some  men  had  been  fined 
by  unions  as  much  as  $20,000  or  more 
for  refusing  to  participate  In  a  strike 
which  they  believed  to  be  unjust;  and 
the  general  counsel  absolutely  refused 
to  prefer  unfair  labor  charges  against 
unions  imposing  such  exorbitant  fines  on 
men  exercising  rights  which  I  believe 
ought  to  belong  to  all  free  men,  rights 
which  Congress  undertook  to  give  them 
in  1947. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  should  have 
a  right  of  redress  against  these  fines.  At 
the  present  time,  he  has  no  redress,  un- 
less the  General  Counsel  will  file  an  un- 
fair labor  charge  against  the  union  Im- 
posing the  fine;  and  he  has  no  remedy 
whatever,  imless  the  union  undertakes 
to  enforce  a  fine  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  courts  of  law  have  not  been  very  dili- 
gent In  the  attempts  to  protect  people 
against  this  sort  of  tyranny. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  myself,  any  individual 
who  is  aggrieved  by  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice would  be  given  the  right  to  request 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB  to 
bring  a  labor  charge,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  require  the  General  Counsel 
to  bring  the  labor  charge  and  to  prose- 
cute It,  unless  he  found  it  was  without 
merit,  in  which  case  the  individual  then 
could  go  into  court  and  manage  his  own 
lawsuit,  to  protect  himself  against 
threatened  injury  or  to  redress  Injury 
already  suffered. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  abhorrent  to  our 
.'5ystem  of  justice  to  have  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  justice  nailed  shut  against 
a  man  who  has  a  bona  fide  claim  or  who 
is  about  to  suffer  an  irreparable  Injury. 
One  of  the  great  things  about  this 
amendment  Is  that  It  will  open  the  doors. 

There  Is  another  thing  to  which  I  ob- 
ject, where  I  think  that  Injustice  often 
is  done.  In  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  given  the  power  to  find  facts.  I  do  not 
object  to  that,  but  It  provides  that  their 
fact-finding  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
courts  if  they  are  supported  by  any  testi- 
mony whatsoever.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Is  where  people  ask  for  bread  and  are 
given  a  stone.  I  do  not  care  who  writes 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Board  or  the  judgment  of  any  other 
txjard  having  judicial  power.  If  you  let 
me  write  the  verdict,  that  is  all  the 
power  I  would  want,  because  it  gives 
absolute  power. 

So  we  have  case  after  case  that  have 
come  to  the  courts  In  which  the  evidence 
Indicated  that  the  findings  of  the  board 
were  absolutely  wrong.  Yet,  the  courts 
were  helpless  to  change  those  findings 
because  of  this  provision  in  the  law, 
which  made  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  omnipotent  In  this  field. 

The  Senate  at  this  time  should  not 
hesitate  to  put  the  administration  of 
justice — and  that  is  what  is  involved 
Ijei^ — In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most 
competent,  by  reason  of  their  legal  train- 
ing, by  reason  of  their  legal  experience. 
by  reason  of  their  freedom  from  bias, 
and  by  reason  of  the  security  of  their 
ofBces,  which  are  not  dependent  upon 
political  appointments,  to  make  these 
adjudications. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  very  persuasive  argument. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  him  whether  this 
is  not  essentially  a  question  of  civil 
rights.  Are  we  not  concerned  here  about 
very  important  civil  rights  of  Individual 
human  beings  who  are  workers,  whether 
in  or  out  of  unions,  who  have  claims  of 
discrimination  and  other  grievances  to 
present  and  who.  because  of  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  appointed  general 
counsel,  can  be,  and  sometimes  have 
been,  deprived  of  their  day,  not  only  in 
court  but  even  before  the  NLRB? 

I  find  it  very  ironic,  indeed  tragic,  that 
many  who  espouse  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  seem  suddenly  to  become  blind 
when  it  comes  to  the  civil  rights  of  work- 
ers in  an  area  which  involves  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  people — the  very  right 
to  earn  a  living.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  that  observation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
g-n  is  absolutely'  right  on  that  point.  I 
think  the  most  precious  right  a  man  has 
Is  to  protect  himself  against  threatened 
injury  and  to  secure  an  adequate  recom- 
pense for  injury  which  has  actually  been 
done  him.  Under  this  law,  that  cannot  be 
done  because  of  the  autocratic  power 
that  is  vested  in  the  general  counsel,  who 
is  elected  by  nobody,  who  Is  responsible, 
after  his  nomination  and  confirmation, 
to  nobody,  and  who  has  no  guidelines 
laid  down  to  determine  by  what  stand- 
ards he  shall  exercise  his  discretion. 

Yet,  we  have  here  American  citizens 
denied  the  right  to  protect  their  own 
rights  or  to  secure  redress  against  Injury. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  worst  affronts 
that  has  ever  been  inflicted  upon  the 
cause  of  justice  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ORIFTTN.  It  seems  interesting  to 
me.  as  I  look  at  the  pattern  of  legislation 
that  has  developed  In  Congress  tn  recent 
years,  that  an  Individual  who  has  a  com- 


plaint of  racial  discrimination  can  go  to 
court  if  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission  vrill  not  take  up 
and  prosecute  his  case.  Tht  individual  in 
such  a  situation  can  go  Into  district  cotirt 
and  make  his  own  case,  if  the  agency 
will  not  do  it  for  him. 

But  a  similar  right  is  denied  a  worker 
if  he  had  a  complaint  covered  by  Taft- 
Hartley  against  a  imion  or  his  employer. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  anyone  who 
calls  hims^  a  liberal  and  professes  to 
support  civil  rights  can  bar  the  door  of 
the  courts  to  workers  in  this  6x^6.  where 
civil  rights  are  involved.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  it.  and  I  would 
like  those  who  take  such  a  position  to 
tell  us  how  they  can  justify  it  In  the 
terms  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  to  confess  to  the 
Senator  that  it  is  beyond  my  power  of 
comprehension  to  understand  how  that 
can  be.  I  think  that  is  a  wrong  that 
should  be  corrected  now.  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  dining 
the  91st  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee cm  Separation  of  Powers  is- 
sued a  report  based  on  the  oversight 
hearings  which  It  had  held  (Hi  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  seeing,  with  the  help 
of  a  generation  of  experience,  how  the 
NLRB  has  carried  out  its  functions  and 
to  determine  how  the  principles  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  operate  in  practice  as 
opposed  to  theory.  I  filed  separate  and 
dissenting  views. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  rehash  the  ma- 
jority report;  or  my  separate  views.  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  amendment  No. 
1143  to  S.  3203  Is  not  designed  to  ac- 
complish what  the  majority  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  then 
recommended.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  that  subcommittee,  in  Its 
oversight  report,  "refrained  from  making 
specific  recommendations  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  msmdate  and  in  deference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Committees." 
Thus  the  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
asked  to  pass  upon  amendment  No.  1143 
offered  by  Senators  Towra,  Ervdi,  and 
GRirrar  should  be  aware  of  two  impor- 
tant points: 

One.  Amendment  No.  1143  has  never 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Two.  Even  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee.  In  the  report  which  is 
relied  upon  by  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  recognized  that  any  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  which  would  affect  the  handling  of 
unfair  labor  practices  should  first  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  basic  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  was  that  neither  a  special- 
ized labor  court  nor  resort  to  the  district 
court  should  be  considered  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  until  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
Improve  the  functioning  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  made  no  recommendation  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


or  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  unfair 
labor  practices  by  the  NLRB  and  its  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel.  In  lieu  of  the 
present  procedure  of  the  act,  the  amend- 
ment would  transfer  to  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  an  alleged  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice the  power  to  initiate  complaints  in 
the  district  courts.  Let  us  see  whether 
this  is  in  fact  sm  Improvement  over  the 
present  procedures  and  whether  these 
changes  correct  the  alleged  abuses  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Separation 
of  Powers  Subcommittee. 

Fhrst.  with  respect  to  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel,  the  report  of  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  Subcommittee  in  the 
oversight  hearings,  complained  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  standards,  statu- 
tory or  otherwise,  to  guide  the  General 
Counsel's  determination  of  when  to  issue 
a  complaint  of  unfair  labor  practice. 
While  Congress  gave  the  General  Coun- 
sel broad  discretionary  power  to  issue,  or 
decline  to  issue,  complaints,  Congress  did 
not  set  any  standards.  However,  the 
General  Counsel  testified  that: 

The  basic  guideline  followed  by  my  office 
Is  to  Issue  a  complaint  where  It  can  fairly 
and  reasonably  be  concluded  that  an  unfair 
labor  practice  has  occurred  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute,  i  Oversight  hearlngE,  p. 
113) 

He  also  explained  that  where  a  charge 
of  unfair  labor  practice  falls  within 
familiar  factual  patterns  and  within 
well-settled  areas  of  law  that  normally 
a  complaint  would  not  be  Issued. 

The  majority  of  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Subcommittee  also  complsdned 
that  the  General  Counsel's  decision,  tin- 
der the  provisions  of  the  statute,  was 
final  and  not  reviewable.  Further  com- 
plaint was  made  that  sometimes  the 
General  Counsel  delayed  his  decision. 

Amendment  No.  1143,  In  section  204, 
would  transfer  this  discretlonarj-  power 
as  to  issuance  of  a  complsdnt  from  the 
General  Counsel  to  "any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  such  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice." While  amendment  No.  1143  would 
also  permit  the  "aggrieved  party"  to  file  a 
charge  of  unfair  labor  practice  with  the 
General  Counsel,  the  amendment  would 
direct  that  he  shall  issue  the  complaint 
"unless  he  determines  that  the  charge  Is 
frivolous,  or  othervrise  without  basis  in 
law  or  fact."  Even  if  the  General  Coun- 
sel determines  that  the  charge  Is  frivo- 
lous or  wltl\out  basis  in  law  or  fact,  the 
"aggrieved  party"  may  nevertheless  com- 
mence his  action  in  the  district  court. 

Thus,  amendment  No.  1143  would  set 
up  "frivolous  and  unmeritoriousness"  as 
a  standard  to  guide  the  General  Counsel, 
and  I  believe  this  would  be  merelj'  the 
same  standard  which  in  practice  the 
General  Counsel  has  followed  as  he  has 
testified. 

Bui  while  the  right  hand  of  amend- 
ment No.  1143  giveth  a  standard,  the  left 
hand  taketh  it  away.  E\en  If  the  General 
Counsel  follows  the  proposed  statutory 
standard,  his  observance  of  the  standard 
can  be  completely  undone  by  the  ag- 
grieved party  by  commencing  an  action 
in  the  district  court  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  General  Counsel. 
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Thus,  amendment  No.  1143  does  not 
"Improve"  the  present  situation.  In  fact, 
it  worsens  it  since  Uie  discretionary  pow- 
er instead  of  being  exercised  by  one 
General  Counsel  will  now  be  exercised 
by  any  one  of  26.000  alleged  aggrieved 
parties  throughout  the  United  States. 
Thus,  we  will  have  sacrificed  the  desired 
element  of  uniformity  of  interpretation 
which  was  of  such  concern  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Second,  in  its  oversight  report,  the 
majority  complained  that  the  Board's 
decisions  in  unfair  labor  practices  mat- 
ters were  sometimes  mconsiatent  and 
that  the  Board  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
too  sensitive  to  political  presoure.  Will 
amendment  No.  1143  eliminate  these 
complaints?  The  amendment  would  take 
the  adjudicatory  function  from  one 
Board  and  vest  it  in  any  one  of  401  U  S. 
district  judges,  plu.s  any  one  of  the  ap- 
proximately 60  district  court  judges  In 
senior  status  to  whom  the  case  might  be 
assigned  or  to  aiay  one  of  461  special 
masters  which  could  be  appointed  by 
these  judges.  Again,  tliere  would  be  a 
great  sacrifice  of  the  uniformity  of  in- 
terpretation. 

While  a  district  judge,  in  theory,  may 
be  less  sensitive  to  ix)litlcal  pressure, 
amendment  No.  1143  does  not  provide 
that  the  district  judge  will  make  the 
initial  findings  of  fact.  While  amend- 
ment No.  1143  would  eliminate  the  trial 
examiner  of  the  Board  from  the  adjudi- 
cation process,  it  would  authorize  substi- 
tution of  a  special  master  appointed  by 
the  court  as  the  hearing  officer  to  take 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and 
a  recommended  order.  Under  rule  53  of 
the  rules  of  civil  procedure,  the  court 
nnay  either  refer  the  case  to  a  standing 
master  or  may  appoint  a  special  master. 
Moreover,  under  section  <eU2)  of  rule 
53,  the  district  court  is  required  to  accept 
the  master's  findings  of  fact  unless  clear- 
ly erroneous.  Thus,  all  amendment  No. 
1143  would  do  is  substitute  the  potential 
predilection  of  masters  and  a  district 
judge  for  the  alleged  predilection  of  trial 
examiners  and  the  Board. 

While  amendment  No.  1143  would  fail 
to  eliminate  inconsistency  and  promote 
imiformity.  It  might  even  increase  the 
political  pressures  complained  or  by  the 
language  contained  in  subsection  <g>  of 
the  proposed  section  10  which  invites 
■judge  shopping"  in  any  one  of  three 
forums,  to  wit:  first,  the  district  of  the 
union's  principal  office:  second,  any  dis- 
trict in  which  the  union  is  engaged  in 
promoting  or  protecting  the  Interests  of 
employees;  or  third,  in  any  district  where 


the  unfair  labor  practice  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  amendment 
No.  1143  does  not  improve  tlie  present 
procedure — nor  does  it  eliminate  the 
complaints  concerning  either  the  func- 
tions of  the  General  Counsel  or  the  ad- 
judications of  the  Board. 

I  have  no  objection  to  congressional 
consideration  of  subst£uitlve  reform  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  How- 
ever, amendment  No.  1143  Is  not  a  re- 
form— It  lmpro\Tes  nothing.  It  seems 
cdear  to  me  that  any  improvement  in  the 
procedures  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  must  come  from  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress,  and 
should  not  come  about  as  a  result  of  an 
amendment  which  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committee 
of  this  body. 

Finally,  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  piece  a  slgnifictmt  addltionsd  bur- 
den on  the  already  overworked  Federal 
courts.  The  current  method  of  handling 
unfair  labor  practices  cases  allows  the 
NLRB  to  use  its  expertise  and  procedural 
familiarity  with  labor  laws  to  provide 
efficient,  uniform  settlement  of  a  great 
many  complex  disputes.  Both  the  General 
Counsel's  decision  to  issue  a  formal  com- 
plaint and  tlie  Board's  opinion  in  the 
cases  it  hears  minlmizei.  the  number  of 
labor  practices  questions  that  ultimately 
reach  the  courts. 

In  1973.  for  example,  figures  from  the 
NLRB's  annual  report  show  that  the 
General  Counsel  heard  26,487  allega- 
tions of  unfair  labor  practices.  He  issued 
formal  complaints  in  3.709  instances. 
10.2  percent,  and  action  by  the  Board 
was  required  in  1,136  cases.  5.6  percent. 
Appeals  to  the  circuit  courts  were  made 
in  612  cases.  3.0  percent.  These  figures,  as 
indicated  by  the  table,  are  typical  of  the 
caseload  in  recent  years.  Out  of  thou- 
sands of  potential  disputes,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  most  significant  reach 
the  courts  for  resolution. 

The  proposals  in  the  amendment  ofl^er 
an  unappealing  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent mechanism.  Even  if  it  is  assumed. 
since  the  standards  for  sufficiency  are 
identical,  the  NLRB's  General  Counsel 
will  issue  formal  complaints  in  about  the 
same  number  of  cases  as  at  present. 
There  will  be  additional  ca.ses  filed  imder 
the  amendment  since  parties  are  free 
to  pursue  their  own  remedy  If  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  declines  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint. 

This  could  result  In  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  district  court  caseload, 
since  in  the  past  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  requests  for  a  formal  complaint  have 


been  rejected.  Potentially,  the  amend- 
ment could  brln£  over  20,000  cases  into 
the  district  courts — assuming  all  com- 
plainants chose  to  prosecute  their  own 
ca.ses.  This  might — it  could  possibly— 
result  in  an  increase  of  more  than  20 
percent  in  the  total  number  of  civil  cases 
filed  in  the  district  courts.  Although  that 
figure  is  an  outside  limit,  it  Is  obvious  that 
under  the  amendment  the  district  courts 
will  have  to  try  the  labor  practices  cases 
that  are  now  handled  by  the  NLRB,  plus 
as  many  additional  cases  as  the  com- 
plainants choose  to  bring. 

The  Federtd  court  system  is  not,  nor 
should  It  be,  prepared  to  handle  such 
an  avalanche  of  labor  litigation.  The  im- 
pact becomes  all  the  more  disturbing 
when  viewed  in  light  of  the  amendment's 
caveat  that — 

Any  court  before  which  a  proceeding  1« 
brought  under  this  section  shall  advance  such 
proceeding   on   the   docket   and   expedite  Its 

disposition. 

This  additional  caseload — with  prior- 
ity scheduling — will  further  Increase  the 
backlog  facing  other  litigants.  The  wait- 
ing time  between  issue  and  trial,  now 
averages  1 1  months  in  Federal  civil  cases. 
This  amendment  will  make  it  longer. 

The  small  number  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices oases  that  are  now  appealed  from 
the  NLRB  to  circuit  courts  accounts  for 
a  significant  portion  of  their  work.  In 
1972.  the  740  .such  cases  comprised  5 
percent  of  all  appeals  filed  in  the  circuits. 
A  breakdown  of  this  figure — by  circuit- 
is  provided  in  the  following  table  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record.  Al- 
ready, according  to  the  1973  annual  re- 
port of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  the  NLRB  produces  nearly 
half  of  the  total  appellate  litigation  that 
results  from  all  administrative  boards 
and  commission.  The  current  powers  of 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  carefully 
limit  the  number  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices disputes  that  the  courts  must  re- 
solve. This  amendment  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  open  the  fioodgates.  The  result 
would  be  not  only  less  adequate  resolu- 
tion of  labor  disputes,  but  also  increased 
delay  throughout  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  two 
tables  reflecting  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  tried  before  the  NLRB  and  in  the 
Federal  circuit  courts  of  appeal  from 
1968  through  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES  CASES 

1%8        1%9        1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Chatfes  Wed  wftti  NLRB  Genef»ICoun»«l  .  17,816    18,651    21.038 

CompUirrts  issued 2  004      ?,0€l      2,147 

C»s«  decKled  by  Boird 1,033      1,063      1167 

23, 770 

3,245 

1,165 

619 

26.852 

3.740 

1,272 

740 

26.487 
3,709 
1  336 

Bosrd  decrsloni  appealed 724         629         649 

612 

NLRB  CASES  APPEALED,  BY  CIRCUIT 

Ctfcurt                                                    1968       1969       1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Circuit 


1968       1969       1970       1971        1972         1973 


2d 123  106  82  64 

Sd  28  38  16  37 

4* 44  34  33  35 

5Mi 121  133  113  106 

6Ul 118  87  118  105 

7* SO  38  55  43 

M 37  30  44  35 

9tll 77  68  92  126 

UMl 22  16  30  19 

Tola! 724  629  649  619 
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District  of  Columbia. 
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75 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  the 
evidence  demonstrated  in  the  oversight 
hearings  but  I  am  not  going  to  re-argue 
the  case  now.  The  committee  which  un- 
dertook this  job  back  hi  the  91st  Con- 
gress was  composed  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellaw),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  was 
the  chairman,  and  me.  The  hearings, 
were  very  lengthy  and  we  had  many  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  who  gave  l)oth  the 
pros  and  the  cons.  I  wish  to  read  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  conclusions  and 
this  paragraph  squares  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  said.  This  is  not  the  place 
and  the  cc»nmlttee  said  this  is  not  the 
place  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  read  from 
page  30  of  the  committee  report.  It 
states: 

Finally,  Congress  ought  to  look  Into  the 
feasibility  of  substantive  reform  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  refrained  from  making  specific  rec- 
ommendations because  of  the  nature  of  its 
mandate  and  In  deference  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees.  It  believes,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  bearings  on  which  this  re- 
port Is  based  have  demonstrated  the  erosion 
of  congressional  policy  by  the  Board — in  the 
area  of  authorization  cards,  employer  speech, 
unit  determination,  duty  to  bargain,  orga- 
nizational picketing,  hot  cargo  clauses,  and 
go  forth — and  the  need  for  substantive  cor- 
rection. 

In  other  words,  they  themselves  re- 
frain from  making  a  recommendation 
and  state  the  matter  should  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  and  that  is  where 
it  should  go.  We  should  have  full-scale 
hearings  on  this  matter  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  that 
has  not  been  done  since  the  hearings  tu 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee excerpt  read  by  my  good  friend 
indicates  it  was  found  there  were  a  great 
many  abuses  beyond  the  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  they 
waited  for  the  appropriate  committee  to 
act.  Well,  the  appropriate  committee  has 
not  acted,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  committee  acting  ver>- 
soon.  The  only  way  to  protect  those  who 
feel  as  we  do  is  by  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  ^i-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
first  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  verj- 
much  the  Senator's  strong  constitutional 
argument  which  I  think  cannot  be  over- 
come. I  wish  to  note  further  that  I  must 
reject  the  contention  that  this  Is  not  the 
place  and  that  this  bill  is  an  inappropri- 
ate vehicle  for  this  kind  of  legislation  be- 
cause we  cannot  seem  to  get  any  kind 
of  committee  action,  and  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  we  are  going  to  have,  this 
vehicle,  to  add  this  amendment.  I  feel  if 
we  appeal  to  the  greatest  forum  we  can. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  sup- 
port, and  if  we  do  it  often  enough  the 
people  will  see  the  justice  of  what  we  sug- 
gest and  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Tower,  Ervin.  and 
Griffin. 

This  amendment  Is  straightforward 
and  simple.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  trans- 
fer the  jurisdiction  over  cases  Involving 
unfair  labor  practices  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  the  Federal 
district  courts.  It  calls  for  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  national 
labor  policy  or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
would  merely  change  the  forum  in  which 
these  unfair  labor  practice  cases  are 
argued  and  decided. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  ob- 
vious. Over  the  years,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  consistently  dis- 
regarded the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
this  area.  Tor  example,  it  has  imposed 
a  double  standard  in  the  area  of  free 
speech,  castigating  reasonable  actions 
by  management,  whUe  sanctioning  the 
excesses  of  labor.  When  the  Congress 
outlawed  secondary  boycotts,  the  Board 
emasculated  the  provision  with  excep- 
tions and  restrictions.  The  Board  has 
extended  the  range  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining subjects  so  far  that  practices 
once  considered  to  be  within  the  discre- 
tion of  management  have  now  become 
labor  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  will  be 
served  if  this  promulgation  of  imbalance 
in  our  labor-management  relations  is 
allowed  to  continue.  The  purpose  of  all 
our  Federal  labor  legislation  is  to  recon- 
cile and,  when  possible,  to  equalize  the 
power  of  society's  economic  forces  in 
order  that  fairness  may  prevail,  prosper- 
ity flourish,  and  Industrial  strife  be 
avoided.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  favor  one 
side  over  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  being  one- 
sided, the  Board  has  been  inconsistent. 
Since  it  does  not  follow  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis,  it  appears  to  be  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  political  pressure  and 
the  influence  of  labor  bosses'  opinion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  labor  law-pol- 
icy  is  allowed  to  fluctuate  radically  i>c- 
cordlng  to  the  membership  of  the  Board 
and  the  mood  of  the  times.  The  result  is 
inequity  and  confusion.  Labor  lawyers 
often  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly 
what  the  law  is  on  a  particular  subject 
and  the  Board  is  inundated  with  re- 
quests for  rulings. 

Our  labor-management  policy  Li  na- 
tional in  scope,  its  influence  extending 
far  beyond  the  interests  of  the  parties 
themselves.  Such  a  policy  must  be  uni- 
form and  stable  if  our  national  interests 
are  to  be  served. 

Uniformity  of  interpretation  and 
avoidance  of  parochialism  are  two  of  the 
basic  premises  of  our  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. This  system  has  proved  its  ability 
in  areas  far  more  complex  than  that  of 
our  labor  laws  It  htis  proved  that  It  can 
properly  interpret  the  policies  enunciated 
by  the  Congress.  No  one  can  seriously 
contend  that  the  Federal  district  courts 
are  not  the  proper  forum  in  which  to  ad- 
judicate disputes  between  cltlsens  who 
find  themselves  in  controversy  over  al- 
leged violations  of  Federal  law. 


Mr.  President,  transferral  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Federal  courts  would  insure 
increased  fairness,  predictabihty  and 
long-term  stabihty  in  our  national  labor 
policy.  For  all  these  reasons.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FcLBRiGHTi,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum*  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  t  Mr.  Muskie  • .  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuk- 
NEY I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker',  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon ) . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett'. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley', the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
( Mr.  Stevens  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Young  i  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney*  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

I  No.  175  Leg.) 
YEAS — 60 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Aiken 

HaKkell 

Nelson 

Bsyh 

Hatfleld 

Nunn 

Be&ll 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Javits 

Bibtcoff 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Roth 

Case 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Long 

S'-'ott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Marnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Steyenaon 

Domenlcl 

Mat  bias 

Symington 

Etomlnick 

McGee 

Taft 

EagletoR 

McGcvern 

Tamadtre 

Pons; 

MclRtyre 

Weicker 

Hart 

Momiale 
NAYS— 23 

Wi.ilams 

Al.en 

Ervln 

Met  calf 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Scott. 

Brock 

Goldwater 

WUlUniL 

Bvrd. 

GrifflE 

SpEJkman 

Harrv  F  .  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Helrrs 

Thunnocd 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

McCiellan 

Bastland 

McClure 
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BAker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Churcb 

Cook 
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NOT  VOTING— 17 

Fuibrlgbt  Muskie 

Gravel  Percy 

Oumey  Steven* 

Inouye  Tunney 

Metzenbaum  Young 
MontoyB 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
Tower  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1213  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowlne 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"'8)  to  deny,  limit,  or  otherwise  restrict 
membership  In  .such  labor  organization,  or 
any  rights  or  privileges  pertaining  thereto, 
or  parUclpatlon  in  any  apprenticeship  or 
training  program,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
reUglon,  sex.  or  naUonal  origin.". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  SenRtor  >ield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes:  I  am  happv  to 
yield. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  the  schedule  will  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
this  will  be  the  last  amendment  to  be 
offered  on  the  pending  business  today. 

When  that  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  pending  business  will  be 
laid  aside  and  taken  up  again  at  11 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  with  a 
voite  to  occur  not  later  than  6  o'clock  that 
evening. 

When  the  pending  business  h.is  been 
laid  aside,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  Dominick  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  then  turn  to  the  con.sideratlon  of 
Calendar  No.  736.  H  R.  11385,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  the  programs  of  health  services  re- 
search and  to  extend  the  program  of  as- 
sistance for  medical  libraries. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill, 
it  Is  anticipated  by  the  joint  leadership 
that  we  should  be  able  to  finish  that  bill 
tonight.  It  might  take  a  little  longer  than 
6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock,  but  we  would  like 
to  finish  It.  If  we  do,  then  the  Senate  will 
go  over  until  Monday.  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  have  to  come  in  tomorrow  to  dis- 
pose of  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Does  the  majority 
leader  guess  that  we  shall  be  in  later 
than  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  not,  but  I 
would  bow  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
will  be  a  maximum  of  three  votes,  albeit 
there  is  a  possibility  of  less  than  three 


votes.  I  expect  that  we  would  have  to 
strain  to  take  more  than  2  hours. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  since 
changes  have  been  made  in  agreements 
for  the  program  for  next  week,  if  we 
might  go  through  that  schedule  while 
Senators  are  still  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
S.  2999.  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  mlssUes.  and  so  forth. 
That  win  be  followed  by  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  we  shall  return  to  what 
is  now  the  pending  business. 

On  Thuraday  morning,  on  the  basis  of 
the  way  things  look  now,  we  would  final- 
ly get  under  way  on  the  aid  to  educaUon 

biU.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand,  that 
bill,  with  an  amendment,  was  proposed 
to  be  taken  up  on  Thursdav. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  acting  Republican  leader  for 
refreshing  my  recollection.  He  is  correct. 
When  that  bill  is  disposed  of,  the  debate 
will  then  be  resumed  on  the  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thought  that  sliould 
be  mentioned  because  yesterday  it  was 
indicated  that  that  bill  would  be  taken 
up  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  on  Wednesday,  because  of  the 
change  of  time  for  the  vote  on  the  wages 
and  hours  bill,  we  might  be  able  to  get 
started  on  a  two-track  basis  on  both  the 
energy  and  the  aid  to  education  bills. 

Mr.  PELL.  When  will  the  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  likely  tonight; 
out  the  other  bills  will  come  in,  and  they 
will  be  laid  aside  temporarily  In  order  to 
get  through  the  schedule,  .so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  clear  the  decks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Then,  we  will  reallv  start 
the  debate  on  Wednesday? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  just  a  start 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend Its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  will  need  any  extensive  explana- 
tion. It  applies  antidiscrimination  lan- 
guage, which  is  used  In  many  other  bills, 
totheNLBA. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  American  conscience  to  the 
reaUzatlon  that  discrimination  still  ex- 
ists In  America  and  that  American  mi- 
nority groups  have  not  had  an  equal  op- 
portunity In  our  society. 

Following  that  realization  came  a 
flurry  of  activity  In  American  courts  and 


legislatures  seeking  to  undo  almost  200 
years  of  discrimination.  The  result  of  all 
this  activity  has  been  significant  and 
beneficial  steps  toward  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  In  such  areas  as  voting 
houBlog,  and  education.  But  before  the 
flurry  subsides  and  before  the  American 
conscience  can  rest  there  is  much  to  be 
done. 

The  area  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity is  one  area  of  cl\11  rights  which 
must  be  improved.  It  is  particularly  of. 
ferLslve  to  see  the  backbone  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  wracked  with  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Emplosrment  dis- 
crimination becomes  more  offensive  as  It 
grows  in  scale  and  practice.  For  this  rea- 
son, my  bill  is  aimed  at  the  largest  and 
strongest  factor  In  the  labor  field  today, 
the  labor  unions.  Labor  unions,  through 
their  power  as  certified  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agents  of  the  employees,  are  In  a 
perfect  position  to  control  Wrings,  fir- 
ings, advancements,  seniority,  and  other 
employment  practices  which  easily  lend 
themselves  to  abuse. 

Certainly  my  amendment  is  not  the 
first  effort  to  realize  and  attempt  to  at- 
tack the  problem.  Hopefully,  mine  will 
prevail  where  others  failed.  My  amend- 
ment would  treat  union  employment  dis- 
crimination as  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  National  Labor  Relatiorxs  Act. 
This  would  Place  such  acts  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board;  the  net  result  being  faster 
and  cheaper  enforcement  of  a  national 
policy  by  the  organization  which  Ls  most 
conversant  with  unions  and  their  hiring 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  short,  succinct 
statement  of  the  problem.  Let  me  go  a 
little  further  into  the  subject.  If  I  may. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  labor 
unions  in  Texas  which  are  In  the  con- 
struction field,  I  believe,  which  do  not 
allow  anyone  except  blacks  In  the  unions. 
There  are  just  the  reverse  situations  li. 
other  areas  of  the  country,  where  unions 
will  not  let  anybody  but  whites  In.  Very 
few  unions  will  allow  women  In  at  all, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  union  or  what 
kind  of  trade  It  may  be. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  situation  which 

can  be  dealt  with  in  that  type  of  practice 

through   the  standard   method   of  the 

National       Labor       Relations       Board. 

Granted,   as  the  Senator  from   Texas 

^Mr.  TowERl   has  just  said,  although  I 

voted  to  table  his  amendment,  there  are 

defects  in  the  Board  and  Its  jurisdlcUon 

and    the    appellate    power    from    that 

Board.  I  should  say  the  vast  majority  of 

the  Senate,  having  voted  to  table  the 

amendment,  are  sajlng,  in  general,  they 

would  like  to  keep  the  NaUonal  Labor 

Relations  Board  going.  This  Is  what  the 

Senate  wants  and  what  the  House  wants. 

I  believe.  I  would  say  that  what  we  ought 

to  do  Is  to  make  certain  that  imions,  by 

discriminating  In  this   manner,   which 

they  obviously  have— and  It  does  not 

take  real  knowledge  to  see  that — they 

are  permitting  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

We  do  that  with  Industries. 

We  do  It  with  all  Industries.  We  do  It 
In  hiring  practices.  In  fact,  we  once 
passed,  and  probably  properly,  an  age 
discrimination  law.  During  the  process 
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of  the  debate  on  that.  I  remember  talk- 
ing with  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
saying.  "What  Is  an  employer  going  to 
do?  Let  us  say  he  is  approached  by  a  35- 
year-old  black  woman  and  a  46-year-old 
irhlte  Tpn^'p  who  have  equal  qualifications 
for  the  Job.  There  is  not  any  way  for 
that  one  Job  that  he  can  avoid  a  claim 
of  discrimination.  If  he  hires  the  white 
male,  he  Is  discriminating  against  the 
black  woman.  If  he  hires  the  black 
woman,  then  he  Is  discriminating,  on  an 
age  basis,  against  the  white  male." 

So,  since  we  have  done  this  in  all  kinds 
of  fields,  I  see  no  reason  In  the  world  why 
we  should  not  do  it  Insof  sj-  as  the  unions 
are  concerned.  I  am  not  trying  to  penal- 
ize them.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  same 
rules  to  them  that  apply  to  every  other 
organization  In  the  country.  This  Is  not 
a  massive  amendment  and  It  does  not 
gut  anything.  All  it  does  Is  say  that  it 
makes  It  an  unlawful  and  unreasonable 
practice  to  discriminate,  which  we  all 
think  it  Is  anyway. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  presented  to  us  with 
such  an  appealing  argument  has  two 
defects,  both  fatal. 

First,  the  substantive  defect  Is  that 
this  is  not  only  the  law  already,  but  it  Is 
the  law  three  times  locked  In. 

Second,  it  is  a  generic  amendment  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  without 
in  any  way  trying  to  deal,  at  this  stage, 
with  the  substantive  nature  of  the 
amendment,  that  we  tabled  the  previous 
amendment  respecting  resort  to  the 
courts,  we  should  table  this  one  also,  and 
I  shall,  in  due  course,  after  Senators  have 
been  permitted  to  speak,  move  to  table 
accordingly. 

The  Important  point,  of  course.  Mr. 
President,  aside  from  where  we  stand  on 
this  bill  and  our  general  attitude  toward 
trying  to  revise  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  imder  the  cover  of  this  bill,  Is 
the  point  I  made  to  begin  with,  that  such 
discrimination  is  now  unlawful  under  the 
NLRA  as  well  as  other  laws. 

I  refer  first  to  the  appropriate  section 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
contains  within  It,  under  title  vn,  the 
following  subsection: 

(c)  Ijftbor  organization  practices. 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  organization — 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  color, 
reUglon,  sex,  or  national  origin; 

It  then  goes  on  to  lock  that  Into  fur- 
ther definitions. 

The  difference  between  what  Senator 
DoKnacK  wishes  to  do  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  simply  that  there 
It  becomes  actionable  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  In  all 
such  cases  of  discrimination,  and  the  pro- 
cedure simply  runs  under  the  antlsegre- 
gation  laws  instead  of  imder  the  labor 
laws  or  the  laws  regarding  labor  imlon 
organization;  and  all  this  would  do,  if 
we  adopt  Senator  Dominick's  amend- 
ment, would  be  to  pile  more  work  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Porthermore.  there  baa  been  a  very 
passionate  espousal  of  the  Idea  that  there 


should  be  one  track  to  deal  with  segrega- 
tion in  respect  of  labor  cases,  and  that 
track  should  be  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  strong  attempt  to 
make  tiUe  7  of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  the 
exclusive  remedy  for  unlawful  racial 
discrimination  when  it  was  recently 
amended  to  be  given  more  teeth.  This 
was  one  of  the  Issues  raised,  and  the 
argument  was  a  very  soimd  one,  even 
though  It  was  not  accepted  at  that  time. 

If  we  took  this  amendment,  we  would 
nm  coimter  to  the  idea  of  providing 
one  track,  one  chaimel,  one  method  of 
enforcement  for  this  particular  right. 
That  Is  item  1. 

Second,  there  is  the  action  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Itself, 
which  actually  already  does  deal  with 
racial  discrimination  in  several  con- 
texts— so  that  this  amendment  would  be 
completely  surplusage.  For  example,  un- 
der the  so-called  Miranda  doctrine,  a 
imion  which  Is  proven  to  have  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  et  cetera, 
can  be  held  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  on  the  groimd  that  if  a  trade 
union  is  segregated  or  otherwise  acts 
In  opposition  to  Senator  Dominick's 
amendment  as  he  has  proposed  It  here. 
It  Is  not  representing  aU  the  workers, 
which  Is  required  by  the  Miranda  doc- 
trine In  respect  of  Its  activity;  and  In 
representation  cases  It  is  not  fit  to  repre- 
sent or  seek  to  represent  the  workers 
where  It  engages  In  this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. So  there  is  the  second 
lock-In. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  in  a  long  line  of  cases,  has 
decided  that  a  imion  may  be  sued  for 
breach  of  the  duty  of  fair  representation 
in  racial  discrimination  cases. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  why  this  amendment  is  presented 
with  respect  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  but  it  is,  first,  imnecessary; 
there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  In 
which  this  is  already  being  done. 

Second,  It  is  a  generic  amendment, 
which  goes,  again,  to  changing  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  In  a  broad 
way  and  at  a  time  when  we  regjectfully 
submit  it  is  imdesirable  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  would  only  bedevil  this  bill 
with  a  weight  which  It  caimot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  carry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  not  to 
prolong  the  debate  here.  I  note  that  this 
subject  matter  has  been  very  thought- 
fully discussed  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Natlonsd  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  before  a  Kansas  City  Bar 
Association  seminar  on  April  11  of  this 
year.  This  thoughtful  presentation  of 
the  Issues  here  Involved,  I  think,  should 
be  Included  in  the  Ricors.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  ViKW  FBOM  THE  NATlONAt  LaBOK 

RzLATioNs  Board 
(By  Edward  B.  Miller) 
You  are  concerned  here  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  with  clvU  rights  issues  as  they  re- 


late to  employment  and  to  union  representa- 
tion. I  have  therefore  assumed  that  the  title 
assigned  to  me — "A  View  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board" — Indicates  that  you 
would  like  to  have  me  discuss  the  extent  to 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  been.  Is  now,  and  may  or  ought  In  the 
future  to  be  Involved  In  these  Issues. 

I  would  suggest  at  the  outset  that  the 
Board's  Involvement  to  date  stems  primarily, 
although  not  necessarUy  exclusively,  from 
constitutional  considerations.  In  fact,  a  more 
nearly  accurate  title  for  my  remarks  might 
have  been  "A  View  from  the  Supreme  Cour: 
of  the  NLRB's  Constitutional  Duties."  Any 
view  I  express,  however,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  being  only  my  own  view,  for  mv 
colleagues  may  not  see  either  the  constitu- 
tional or  Board  decisional  issues  In  the  same 
light  as  I  do. 

The  Board's  awareness  of  Its  constitutional 
duties  In  this  regard  is  neither  so  new  as 
some  now  purport  to  believe,  nor  so  tardy  as 
the  Supreme  Court  on  at  least  cne  occasion 
seems  to  have  thought.  For  as  early  as  1938. 
In  a  case  Involving  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  i  the  Board  refused  to  conduct  an 
election  in  a  unit  limited  to  the  white  em- 
ployees In  certain  plants  of  the  company. 
While  one  seeks  In  vain  through  the  text  of 
that  early  decision  for  any  gllmmeri.igs  of  a 
purely  constitutional  base  for  the  Board's 
decision,  a  similar  search  is  more  rewarding 
when  we  look  at  the  1943  Board  decision  in 
Bethlehem -Alavicda  Shipyard.  Inc.-  There  the 
Board  deferred  Issuing  a  Direction  of  Election 
because  of  a  .showing  that  two  affiliates  of 
the  union  council  had  refused  to  admit  Negro 
and  Oriental  emplo\ees  to  membership.  By 
the  time  of  the  reported  Beard  decision  in 
that  case  however,  remedial  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  union  and  the  Board  lifted  Its 
stay  and  proceeded  to" direct  the  election.  But 
In  that  written  decision  of  over  a  quarter 
century  ago,  the  Board  expressed,  and  I 
quote,  "grave  doubt  whether  a  union  which 
discrlminatorlly  denies  membership  to  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  race  may  nevertheleos 
bargain  as  the  exclusive  representative  in  an 
appropriate  unit  composed  in  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  excluded  race."  Tl.e  Board,  sig- 
nificantly, noted  that  If  a  union  shop  con- 
tract were  executed  by  such  a  union,  the  va- 
lidity of  such  a  contract  under  the  proviso 
to  Section  Sial  (3)  would  be  open  to  serious 
question.  By  "validity",  the  Board  meant,  I 
am  sure,  constitutional  validity. 

It  was  a  year  later — In  1944— that  the  Su- 
preme Court  spoke  definitively  of  that  self- 
same Issue.  For  In  Steele  v.  Louisville  anil 
Nashville  Railroad  Company*  the  Supreme 
Court  construed  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
Imposing  upon  coUectlve  representatives 
chosen  pursuant  to  that  Act  a  duty  to  rep- 
resent all  members  of  the  craft  "without 
hostile  discrimination,  fairly.  Impartially,  and 
m  good  faith,"  pointing  out  that  If  the  Rail- 
way lAbor  Act  were  not  so  construed,  serious 
question  concerning  Its  constitutionality 
would  arise.  The  constitutional  issue  Is,  of 
course,  that  both  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
our  Act  purport  to  confer  upon  unions  tlie 
exclusive  authority  to  bargain  for  all  em- 
ployees In  the  unit  and  authorize  contracts 
covering  such  units  making  union  member- 
ship compulsory.  It  is  thus  a  clear  Invasion 
of  both  due  process  and  Individual  rights 
If  the  federal  government  were  to  confer 
such  extraordinary  power  and  authority  on 
an  organization  which  was  to  fall  in  Its  duty 
to  perform  the  function  which  is  the  ralson 
d'  etre  of  Its  authority. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  noted 
its  awareness  of  this  decision  and  its  meaning 
for  oiir  Act  shortly  thereafter.  In  1946,  In  the 
Lotus  case.*  this  Board  afBrmed  Its  policy 
and  duty  to  refuse  to  recognize  a  petition  for 
repreeentatlon  either  If  the  petition  pnqxMed 
to  exclude  Negroes  from  the  bargaining  unit 
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on  the  basis  of  rac«.  or  If  the  petition  was 
from  a  bargaining  representatlfe  which  did 
not  admit  Negro  employees  to  inembershlp 
In  so  holding  the  Board  made  sieclflc  refer- 
ence to  the  Steele  case  as  supfbrtlng  prior 
holdlngii  of  the  Board  recognlzlibg  the  con- 
stitutionally founded  obligation  ^f  the  statu- 
torily exclusive  bargaining  agentto  represent 
all  members  of  the  bargaining  \inlt  eqiially 
and  without  discrimination. 

There  Is  therefore  nothing  n«w,  I  submit, 
about  the  Board's  concern  with  the  duty  of 
fair  representation  and  the  necessary  corre- 
lative prohibition  against  the  clearly  In- 
vidious and  unfair  practice  of  racial  or  other 
arbitrary  discrimination  by  lab^r  organiza- 
tions. Nor  can  there  be  any  reaE  doubt  that 
the  underlying  premise  for  thU  concern  Is 
that  IT  the  Board  did  not  constnie  the  Act  to 
Impose  such  a  duty  Its  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  exclusive  representation  and  with 
respect  to  the  authority  granted  to  exclusive 
representatives  to  enter  into  *nlon  shop 
agreements  would  clearly  run  a»ul  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  i 

The  Issues  which  have  plague^  the  Board 
since  those  early  days,  and  contlm^  to  plague 
It  today,  are  essentially  procedujal  and  re- 
medial ones  rather  than  ones  arfclng  out  of 
anv  doubts  about  the  Board's  fundamental 
duty  to  recognize  and  give  effect  lo  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  must,  if  It  Is  to  administer  the 
act  constitutionally,  safeguard  iemployees' 
rights  to  fair,  and  thus  non-dls*lmlna'torv 
representation.  "; 

In    1963— over  20   years   ago— fc    the   first 
Hughes  Tool  case,'  the  Board,  In  it  Section  9 
representation  proceeding,  condElonally  re- 
voked   the    certification    of    cer^ln    unions 
Which  had  been  shown  not  to  ha*  met  their 
statutory  duty  of  fair  repreaen^tlon    The 
decision  there  was  a  split  one.  b*  the  Issue 
which  divided  the  dissenters  froii  the  ma- 
jority was  solely  the  procedural  fcsue  as  to 
whether  the  Board  should  enforc«thls  duty 
of  fair  representation  through  Its  representa- 
tional    procedures,     or    whether^  the     1947 
amendments  to  the  Act  which  crated  union 
unfair  labor  practices  for  the  firs*  time    had 
Intended  to  eliminate  the  authority  for  cer- 
tificate revocation  actions  by  providing  that 
unfair  pracUces  by  Unions  were  tb  be  reme- 
died only  as  such  under  Sectloi»;8.  and  not 
under  Section  9.  The  majority  pointed  out 
that   nothing    In    the    legislative   history   of 
the  1947  amendments  conUlnei  any  indica- 
tion that   the  addition  of  the  tinfalr  labor 
practtce  provisions  under  Sectlc^  8fb)    was 
intended  to  limit  the  Board's  ^thonty  to 
rescind  certifications  under  Secgon  9.  The 
majority   opinion   then   conclude*: 

■We  therefore  adhere  to  thelvlew  that 
the  authority  of  this  Agency  toipollce  and 
rescind  certifications  Issued  un^er  Section 
9.  where  the  facts  show  abuse  of  ihe  certifi- 
cation by  the  bargaining  representative  has 
not  been  circumscribed  or  eliminated  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Act  ••  1 

In  1962  stlU  another  representitlon  issue 
arose,  this  time  In  the  Pioneer  Bui  Company 
case"  There  the  question  was  wjether  the 
Board  would  recognize,  for  contract  bar  pur- 
poses, collective-bargaining  agree*enta  cov- 
ering two  separate  units — one  co4po6ed  ex- 
clusively of  white  bus  operators  ^d  shop- 
men and  the  other  consisting  Aitlrely  of 
Negro  employees  In  the  same  cladlflcations 
The  Board,  again  citing  as  preci^ent  such 
clearly  constitutionally  based  dacUlons  as 
Brown  v  Board  of  Education.'  h|Id  that  It 
would  not  permit  Its  contract  bar  rules  to  be 
utUlzed  to  shield  contracts  whlchiran  afoul 
of  the  condemnation  of  what  the  Board 
called  "governmental  sanctioning  bf  racially 
separating  groupings".  It  Is  also  faiterestlng 
to  observe  that  dictum  In  that  ease  noted 
that  the  execution  of  such  racial^  separate 
contract*  was  "in  patent  derogation  of  the 
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certification  and  would  warrant  revocation 
of  the  certification." 

Just   nine    days    after   the   Board    decided 
Pioneer  Btis   it  also  decided   MiruTida  Fuel.'- 
You  will  remember  that  in  the  first  Hughes 
Tool  case  the  real  Issue  was  whether  the  ad- 
dition of  the  8(b)  prohibitions  In  1947  made 
It   Inappropriate   for   the   Board    to   seek   to 
remedy  violations  of  the  duty  of  fair  repre- 
sentation   through    Section    P    proceedings 
Both  the  majority  and  the  dissent  seemed  to 
assume,   but  did  not  decide,   that   the  issue 
of  fair  representation  could  be  reached  un- 
der a(b).  In  Miranda  that  Issue  was  squarelv 
posed  and  squarely  decided  The  complaint  In 
Miranda  did    Indeed   allege   that   the   union 
had  violated  its  duty  of  fair  representetlon 
but  that  the  Employer  by  acting  In  concert 
with    the   union    had    also    violated    Section 
8(aM3)    and    8(a)(1)    by    acceding    to    the 
unions    demand    to    reduce     the    seniority 
status  of  an  employee  for  what  were  alleged 
to   be   Irrelevant,   invidious  and"  unfair   rea- 
sons   It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  the 
reas:  ns  in  that  case  were  not  at  all  racially 
related   but  nev<?rthe'ess  did  raise  the  Issue 
of    fair   representation     A    majority   of    the 
Board   there   found   both   the  8(b)    and   the 
8(a)    violations,    again    relying    in    substan- 
tial part  on  the  Steele  case  which  It  recog- 
nized to  have  clearly  delineated  the  duty  of 
the  statutory  bargal.nlng  agent  to  represent 
all  members  of  the  unit  equally,  fairly    and 
certainly  without  discrimination  on  the  ar- 
bitrary and  Inciefenslb©  basis  of  race    color 
or    creed.    The    majority    pointed    out    that 
while  Steele  had  spoken  particularly  to  the 
issue  of  color  and  creed  disci-imlnatlon.  the 
prmclple  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  that  labor  organizations  could  not  take 
action  against  any  employee  under  any  con- 
sideration   or    classification    whlrh    was    •ir- 
relevant. Invidious  or  unfair  ' 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Board  U-. 
that   case   recognized   the  difference   in   du- 
ties between  a  labor  organization  and  an  em- 
ployer. It  specincally  stated  that  "Labor  or- 
ganizations, because  they  do  represent  em- 
ployees,   have   statutory   obligations    to   em- 
ilo^pes  which  employers  do  not"  Only  after 
having  said  that  did  the  Board  go  on  to  sav 
"To   the  extent,  however,   that   nn  employer 
participates    In    such    unions   arbitrary    ac- 
tions   against    an    employee,    the    employer 
himself  violates  Section  8(aM  1 1  of  the  Act   ■ 
The  majority  took  one  further  step.  It  held 
that   where  such   arbitrary   action   could   be 
said  to  encourage  membership  in  the  union 
apparently  because  of  the  exhibited  power 
of  the  union  to  effectuate  such  arbitrary  ac- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  Jeopardizing  the  em- 
ployment status  of  the  Individual,  the  Im- 
pact would  be  Improperly  to  encourage  mem- 
bership  In   such    a   powerful   organization— 
1  e  the  union.  Thus  the  union  was  also  found 
guilty  of  8(b)  (2)  and  the  employer  guilty  of 
B  a)(3i    when  the  two  combined  to  take  the 
prohlblt.ed  action  adversely  affecting  the  em- 
ployee's employment. 

The  majority  opinion  drew  a  strong  dis- 
sent from  Chairman  McCtUlough  and  Board 
Member   Panning.   They   attacked    the   8(b) 
(2)  and  3(a)  (3)  findings  on  the  ground  that 
the  Supreme  Court  cases  required.  In  their 
view,  something  more  than  disparate  treat- 
ment   upon    arbitrary.    Irrelevant    or    unfair 
grounds— the  something  more  being  that  the 
dlacrlmi nation  must  be  shown  to  have  had 
the  specific  mtetit  or  effect  of  encouraging  or 
discouraging  membership  In  a  labor  organi- 
sation   In  the  absence  of  objective  evidence 
that   the  action  of  either  the  union  or  the 
company  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  union  membership,  the 
dissenters  were  unwilling  to  Infer  that  such 
a    result   was    "foreseeable"    from    the    "ex- 
hibited power"  aspect  of  the  Union's  arbi- 
trary. Irrelevant,  or  unfair  interference  with 
the  employment  relationship. 
To  mo  the  more  interesting  portion  ot  the 


dissent,  however,  was  the  portion  deaUne 
with  the  8(b)(1)  and  8(a)(1)  finding.  Po, 
there  Chairman  McCullough  and  Membe 
Panning  took  a  view  precisely  opposite  to  the 
one  advanced  by  two  predecessor  dissenters 
In  the  first  Hughes  Tool  case.  For  these  new 
dissenters  appear  to  have  accepted  the  deci- 
sions in  Larus  and  Hughes  Tool  which  as 
you  wUl  recall,  held  that  the  matter  of  un- 
fair  representation  was  an  appropnte  sub. 
Ject  for  consideration  in  representation 
cases.  They  reaffirmed  the  Board's  right  and 
duty  to  revoke  certifications  for  this  reason 
but  they  declined  to  hold  that  such  conduct 
was  within  the  reach  of  e(b)(i).— the 
precise  opposite  of  the  view  of  the  dissenters 
in  Hughes,  who  would  have  preferred  the  t 
(b)(1)  route  to  the  exclusion  of  the  repre- 
sentation case  route  for  this  purpose. 

The  Miranda  declflon  was  denied  enforoe- 
ment  by  the  court  on  grounds  unrelated  to 
any  of  those  that  I  have  been  discussing,  and 
so  for  some  time  we  had  no  court  view  on 
the  essentially  procedural  issue  of  how  or 
m  what  context  this  Board  ought  to  reach 
the  issue  of  unfair  or  discriminatory  repre- 
sentation by  exclusive  bargaining  agents.  A 
couple  of  years  were  to  go  by  until  this  mat- 
ter reached  the  courts. 

But  In  the  Rubber  Workers  case'  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  and  the  statutory  proce- 
dural issue  were  squarely  put,  decided  by  the 
Board  In  1964  and  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  1966.  In  ad- 
dltion.  a  new  Jurisdictional  Issue — the  effect 
of  Title  7  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  upon  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction— was  also  squarely  put 
and  squarely  decided  by  both  the  Board  and 
the  Court.  That  case  Involved  racial  discrim- 
ination effectuated  through  the  application 
of  racial  seniority  rosters,  as  well  as  the  re- 
fusal by  the  Union  to  process  grievances  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  elimination  of  racially  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Once  again,  a  majority 
of  the  Board,  still  relying  upon  the  under- 
lying constitutional  teaching  of  the  Steele 
case,  found  the  breach  of  Sections  8(b)(1) 
and  8(b)  (2).  and.  further,  found  a  violation 
of  8(bi  (3)  in  Respondent's  refusal  to  process 
the  grievances. 

The  majority  further  held  that  although 
Congress  had  legislated  specifically  concern- 
ing racial  discrimination,  when  It  enacted 
Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  1964.  It  had 
not  acted  to  limit  the  Board's  duty  or  au- 
thority In  this  area,  pointing  out  that  an 
amendment  which  would  have  made  Title  7 
actions  the  exclusive  procedure  in  cases  of 
this  kind  had  been  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
Once  again.  Chairman  McCullough  and 
Member  Panning  reiterated  their  dissenting 
view  that  the  only  route  which  the  Board 
ought  to  use  to  reach  matters  of  this  kind 
was  its  representation  case  procedures. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  enforced  the  Board's 
order,  agreeing  with  the  Board  In  all  ma- 
terial respects  The  Court  began  with  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  constitutional  basis  for 
the  duty  of  fair  repre.^entatlon.  It  states: 

"Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  had  Indicated 
that  any  statute  purporting  to  bestow  upon 
a  union  the  exclusive  right  to  represent  all 
employees  would  be  unconstitutional  If  It 
failed  to  Impose  upon  the  union  this  recipro- 
cal duty  of  fair  representation."  "> 

The  Court  went  on  specifically  to  reject 
the  dissenters'  views,  and  found  that  the 
right  of  fair  representation  was  an  NLRB 
Section  7  right  and  that  the  Union's  act«  in 
this  case  clearly  constituted  a  violation  of 
Section  8(b)  (1)  (A)  by  restraining  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  their  Section  7  rights. 

Then.  Interestingly,  the  Court  went  even 
further  than  the  Board  with  respect  to  Title 
7.  For  the  Court  not  only  held  that  the  vio- 
lation of  the  duty  of  fair  representation  was 
within  the  proper  reach  of  Section  8(b),  but 
Indeed  went  on.  In  dicta,  to  state  that  ex- 
cept for  Section  301  action*  and  Title  7 
actions,  the  Board  should  have  exclusive  Ju- 
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rturtV-tion.  preempting  the  state  and  federal 
courts  from  entertaining  suits  by  employees 
sgatnst  their  unions  where  such  suits  were 
grounded  on  the  duty  of  fair  representation. 

The  Court,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
question  of  whether  the  union's  conduct 
violated  Section  8(b)  (2)  and  8(b)  (3)  of  the 
Act.  since  It  found  that  the  remedy  would 
be  the  same  as  the  remedy  for  8(b)(1)  In 
gny  event,  and  that  the  remedial  order  en- 
tered by  the  Board  was  clearly  Justified  once 
the  Board  had  properly  found  a  violation  of 
Section8(b)(l)(A). 

Certiorari  was  sought  and  denied.  The 
customary  det)ate  as  to  what  the  denial  of 
certiorari  in  this  case  meant  or  did  not  mean 
Is  somewhat  less  speculative  than  usual 
when  we  observe  that  the  denial  of  certiorari 
occurred  in  1967.  roughly  eight  months  after 
the  Court  had  decided  Vaca  v.  Sipes,  380  U.S. 

171. 

So  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  In  Vaca  v.  Sipes.  Vaca  v.  Sipcs  in- 
volved a  state  court  action  brought  by  a 
discharged  employee  who  alleged  that  he  had 
been  discharged  lu  violation  of  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining contract  and  that  his  union 
had  arbitrarily  and  "Althout  Just  cause  re- 
fused to  take  his  grievance  to  arbitration. 
The  union  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  was  arguably  and  basically  an  unfair 
labor  practice  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  8(b).  citing  Miranda  Fuel.  The  Court 
recognized  the  Board's  Miranda  Fuel  decision 
and  also  made  specific  reference  to  the 
United  Rubber  Workers  case  wherein  It  had 
not  yet  denied  certiorari.  It  also  noted  spe- 
cifically the  dictum  In  the  Fifth  Circuit's 
decision  in  the  Rubber  Workers  case  to  the 
effect  that  these  matters  were  preempted  by 
the  Labor  Board's  Jurisdiction  over  Section 
8(b). 

You  may  grow  tired  of  my  repeating  it,  but 
I  would  first  note  that  once  again  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Vaca  v.  Sipes  case  recog- 
nized the  constitutional  foundation  of  a 
Union's  duty  of  fair  representation.  Describ- 
ing lt»  own  Steele  decision  the  Court  said: 
"This  Court  recognized  In  Steele  that  the 
Congressional  grant  of  power  to  a  union  to 
act  as  exclusive  collective-bargaining  repre- 
•entatlve,  with  its  corresponding  reduction 
in  Individual  rights  of  the  employees  so  rep- 
resented, would  raise  grave  constitutional 
problems  If  unions  were  free  to  exercise  this 
power  to  further  racial   discrimination. " 

The  basic  holding  of  the  case  was  that 
state  court  actions  of  this  type  were  not  pre- 
empted by  remedies  available  through  the 
Board.  But  It  Is  dMBcult  to  argue  that  the 
Court  did  not  Intend  to  approve  the  correct- 
neas  at  the  Board's  8(b)  (1)  findings  In  both 
AfiraTida  and  Rvbber  Workers.  The  Court 
said: 

"We  may  assume  for  present  purposes  that 
such  a  breach  of  duty  by  the  Union  Is  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  as  the  NLRB  and  the 
Plfth  Circuit  have  held." 

Not  only  did  It  have  no  dllBctUty  In  mak- 
ing that  assumption,  but  it  further  made 
reference  to  "th*  NLRB's  tardy  assumption 
of  Jurisdiction  in  these  cases."  And  two  dis- 
senting Justices  specifically  sUted  that  the 
breach  of  duty  of  fair  representation  is  not 
only  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  8(b)  but 
would  have  agreed  with  the  Fifth  Circuit 
that  such  practices  are  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction   of   the   NLRB. 

Let  me  stop  and  recapitulate  Just  a  bit  at 
this  point.  It  seems  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  me, 
after  reviewing  these  cases,  that  the  duty  of. 
and  correlative  right  to,  fair  representation, 
and  the  Board's  obligation  to  enforce  that 
duty  and  that  right  are  all  not  merely  statu- 
tory, but  are  constitutional  In  origin.  There 
la  some  loose  talk  around  these  days  to  the 
effect  that  employee  rights  in  this  connection 
are  solely  statutorily  based,  and  to  the  effect 
that  the  sole  base  of  those  rights  is  the  rather 


recently  enacted  legislation  we  refer  to  as 
Title  Vn.  It  Is  quite  understandable  that 
with  all  of  the  recent  publicity  given  to  Title 
VII  and  particularly  to  the  host  of  Court  ac- 
tions which  have  been  brought  thereunder, 
we  are  all  tempted  to  focus  only  on  that 
very  significant  Congressional  enactment. 
But  so  far  SIS  the  Labor  Board  is  concerned, 
we  must  stretch  our  memories  well  back  of 
1964  and  remember  that  from  the  very  earli- 
est days  of  the  Act  the  Board  assumed,  at  first 
vaguely  and  later  explicitly,  that  it  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  confer,  condone,  or 
enforce  exclusivity  of  representation  In  the 
facj  of  proof  that  that  representation  was 
being  exercised  In  a  discriminatory  manner — 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  race  but  whenever 
the  exclusive  representative  was  drawing 
arbitrary,  invidious  or  discriminatory  lines 
between  those  whom  It  would  fully  represent 
and  those  whom  It  would  not. 

Procedurally  we  have  seen  that  the  Board 
has  been  variously  divided  as  to  whether  It 
should  utUlze  the  representational  case 
forum,  the  unfair  labor  practice  forum,  or 
both,  as  a  route  for  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tutional Issue  of  fair  representation.  The 
outstanding  precedent,  however,  Is  clearly 
that  both  routes  are  available.  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  of 
the  view  that  the  Board  may  reach  the  Is- 
sue by  Invoking  Its  unfair  labor  practice 
Jurisdiction  under  Section  8(b)  and.  indeed, 
that  the  Board  has  done  so  rather  tardily. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet,  so  far  as 
my  research  Indicates,  had  the  occasion  to 
pass  directly  on  the  Board's  authority  to  use 
Its  representational  case  processes  to  deal 
with  this  Issue.  The  Board,  however,  both 
prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  1947  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  has  taken  the  position 
that  It  may — and  must — revoke  the  certifica- 
tions when  presented  with  evidence  of  cer- 
tain flagrant  violations  of  the  duty  of  fair 
representation.  It  has  not  In  recent  years  de- 
cided any  case  In  which  It  has  withheld — 
or  even  withheld  conditionally — the  Issuance 
of  a  certificate,  although  It  did  Just  that  as 
long  ago  as  1943.  Since,  as  you  know,  the 
question  of  whether  the  Board  should  with- 
hold a  certificate  in  certain  cases  on  this 
ground — and  If  so,  at  precisely  what  point 
In  the  representation  proceeding  the  matter 
should  be  raised — Is  now  before  the  Board  for 
decision,  It  would  be  Improper  for  me  to  com- 
ment further  on  this  subject  matter  at  this 
time.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have  some 
guidance  out  to  the  parties  by  this  time, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  my  op- 
timistic predictions  of  a  month  or  two  ago 
when  I  said  that  I  thouglit  we  would  have 
our  first  key  decision  out  within  a  couple  of 
weeks.  All  I  can  properly  tell  you  at  this  time 
Is  that  the  matter  Is  under  active  considera- 
tion at  the  Board. 

In  the  8(b)  area  there  has  not  been  a  great 
rash  of  recent  Board  decisions.  There  are  a 
few,  however,  which  I  might  call  to  your 
attention. 

In  Pacific  Maritime  Association "  Issued 
on  March  14  of  this  year,  the  Board  affirmed 
the  decision  of  an  Administrative  Law  Judge 
In  finding  an  8(b)  violation  where  the  Union 
had  breached  Its  duty  of  fair  representation 
by  preventing  the  hire  of  female  employees 
on  g^unds  of  sex.  The  Administrative  Law 
Judge  found  that  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
hew!  denied  six  women  access  to  Its  dispatch- 
ing facilities  because  of  their  sex,  which  he 
found  to  be  an  irrelevant.  Invidious,  and 
unfair  distinction.  Relying  upon  Miranda, 
he  found  that  this  breach  of  the  duty  of 
fair  representation  violated  Sections  8(b)  d) 
(A)  and  (2)  and  that  the  Employer  who  by 
Its  conduct  had  participated  In  such  action 
violated  Section  8(a)(1)  and  8(a)(8)  by  so 
doing.  Member  Panning  concurred,  not  rely- 
ing on  the  Miranda  decision,  but  rather  rely- 
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Ing  on  two  other  cases— William  F.  Murphy  - 
and  W.  J.  Siebenoller  Paint  Co.'  Once  again, 
following  the  Rubber  Workers  case,  the  con- 
tention was  rejected  that  such  a  proceeding 
should   be  processed  only   under  Title  7 

Since  in  this  "Longshorepersons"  case  as 
It  has  been  called.  Member  Panning  rested 
his  decision  on  the  Siebenoller  decision  we 
might  take  a  look  at  that  case  for  a  moment. 
In  that  case  the  Board  found  a  violation  of 
Sections  8(b)  (1)  lA)  and  (2)  of  the  Act  be- 
cause the  Union  had  harassed  the  employer 
In  an  effort  to  force  it  to  discharge  a  black 
apprentice  and  to  cause  the  employer  not  to 
hire  more  black  apprentices  The  Board  also 
found  8(b)(1)(A)  violations  In  the  Union's 
discipline  of  other  members  because  of  their 
failure  to  assist  the  Union  In  its  efforts  to 
force  the  employer  to  abandon  its  announced 
intention  to  hire  the  black  apprentice  and 
for  taking  cerUln  other  action  against  them 
oecause  of  their  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the 
union-directed  harassment  of  the  employer 

Member  Panning  Joined  in  this  decision 
although  he  did  not  rest  his  findings  on 
Miranda.  Nevertheless,  there  would  appear  to 
be  some  departure  from  Member  Pannlng's 
view  m  Miranda  that  the  Board  should  use 
only  Its  representation  case  route  m  this  t>-pe 
of  case.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  Member 
Fanning  would  agree  with  my  characteriza- 
tion of  his  views.  Since  Siebenoller  was  a  full 
Board  decision  it  does  appear  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Board  will  find  8ib) 
violations  at  least  In  certain  cases  wherein 
the  facts  show  a  breach  by  the  union  of  Its 
duty  of  fair  representation,  particularly 
where  that  breach  is  in  the  nature  of  racial 
discrimination. 

In  the  Pacific  Maritime  case  the  Board 
again  found  the  employer-respondent  guUtv 
of  a  violation  of  Sections  8(a)(1)  and  8 ;  a  m  3") 
of  the  Act  because  it  acted  in  concert  with 
the  union  in  adversely  affecting  the  emplov- 
ment  status  of  certain  individuals  bv  par- 
ticipating In  the  breach  of  the  union '"s  duty 
fairly  to  represent  those  persons  Since  it 
seems  clear  by  now  that  the  right  to  fair  rep- 
resentation is  a  Section  7  right,  there  would 
seem  little  basis  to  challenge  the  8(b)  iD 
flndmgs  in  thli:  connection  or  the  S (a)(1) 
findings,  since  the  employer  has  acted  In 
concert  with  the  union  in  such  manner  a.-=  to 
unlawfully  Interfere  with  those  Section 
rights. 

Where  the  employer  does  not  act  in  concert 
with  the  union,  however,  the  Board  has  not 
heretofore  found  that  racial  discrimination 
by  an  employer,  standing  alone,  is  a  violation 
of  either  8(a)  (1)  or  8(a)  (3).  Tou  may  recall 
that  I  quoted  to  you  the  Boards  language  in 
Miranda  wherein  it  stated  that  a  labor  or- 
ganization as  bargaining  representative  is 
not  the  same  entity  as  an  employer  for  labor 
organizations  do  represent  employees  and 
have  statutory  obligations  to  employees 
which  employers  do  not.  Hence  the  Board 
reasoned  that  since  an  employer  does  not^ 
and  indeed  may  not— represent  employees 
the  employer  cannot  have  a  duty  of  fair  rep- 
resentatlcm.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  however,  in  the  Farm- 
era  Coop  case  "  held  that  an  employer's  dis- 
crimination against  its  employees  on  account 
of  race  or  national  origin  is'  a  violation  of 
Section  8(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  because  m  such 
discrimination  sets  up  an  unjustified  clash  of 
interests  between  groups  of  workers,  thus 
frustrating  possible  concerted  action  and  (2) 
creates  in  its  victims  an  apathy  or  docility 
which  inhibits  them  from  asserting  their 
rights  against  the  Employer-perpetrator  of 
the  discrimination.  The  Board  In  Jubilee^ 
respectfully  disagreed  with  this  Court's  ex- 
pressed view.  It  refused  to  accept  the  Courts 
theory  that  employer  discrimination  has  the 
necessary  effect  of  creating  dlvlslveness  with- 
in the  work  force  or  of  discouraging  union 
membership.  Indeed,  the  Board  pointed  out, 
such  actions  by  an  employer  may  even  lead 
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to  collective  action  by  employejts  and  to  the 
seeking  of  union  representatl^  in  protest 
against  such  employer  action.  - 

The  Board  noted  that  It  ddes  bold  that 
concerted  activity  Intended  tot  remedy  em- 
ployer discrimination  is  protect^  under  the 
Act.  It  further  noted  that  the  Board.  In  an 
8(a)  (3)  context,  has  found  th»t  an  employ- 
er's discharge  of  female  worken  is  unlawful 
when  the  real  reason  for  tbeit  discharge  is 
their  union's  attempt  to  negotiate  better 
working  standards  for  them.  £ut  in  those 
contexts  there  Is  a  nexus  with  anion  or  con- 
certed activity  which  It  did  not  find  In  the 
Jubilee  record. 

The  Board's  decision  In  Jubilre  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  we  must  await 
further  developments  before  we  know 
whether  the  Board's  view  will  ultimately  be 
upheld.  If  It  Is  not.  and  the  Board  becomes  a 
proper  forum  for  all  complalnte  of  employer 
discrimination,  I  doubt  whether  the  Board 
can  long  survive  as  a  viable  Institution,  since 
there  would  be  a  real  risk  thatit  would  be  so 
Inundated  with  cases  that  its  prooeduree 
would  bog  down  In  a  hopeless  rnora^s. 

The  Board  does,  however,  as  we  said  in 
Jubilee,  protect  an  employee'*  right  to  en- 
gage in  concerted  activity  in  ottler  to  elimi- 
nate racial  discrimination.  In  ^Advance  Car- 
bon »•  the  Bo€ird  agtan  recently  found  that 
the  discharge  of  an  employee  who.  concert- 
edly  virtth  others  had  filed  snd  supported 
FEPC  charges,  was  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

Only  recently  have  we  begiin  to  encoun- 
ter cases  In  which  racial  dlserfinlnatlon  or  a 
breach  of  the  duty  of  fair  repp«8entatlon  Ls 
asserted  as  a  shield  to  protect  activities 
otherwise  proscribed  or  unprotected  under 
our  Act.  In  the  Emporium  castf  "  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  certiorirl.  It  was  as- 
serted that  concerted  activity  by  a  small 
group  of  minority  employees,  seeking  changes 
in  working  condltionB  normally  deemed  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  exclusive  bargaining 
•gent  should  nevertheless  be  iseld  to  be  pro- 
tected activity  where  that  a^lvtty  was  in 
protest  against  racially  dlscrtailnatory  con- 
duct by  the  employer.  Tou  are  fJl  so  familiar 
with  that  case  that  I  shall  not'dwell  upon  it 
today.  The  Board  rejected  t&e  contention, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia disagreed  with  the  Boafd.  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  the  matter  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  whlcfrhas  agreed  to 
take  certiorari  and  decide  this  Important 
Issue. 

In  Mansion  Houae  "  an  alleged  discrimina- 
tory practice  on  the  part  of  the  union  with 
respect  to  admitting  minorities  to  member- 
ship was  asserted  as  a  defense  against  this 
Bo«urd'8  order  to  an  employer  to  bargain  with 
the  said  union.  Tlie  Court  remitnded  the  case 
with  directions  to  the  Board  to  take  evidence 
concerning  the  alleged  dlscrUnlnatory  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  union,  %ut  there  was 
no  ultimate  disposition  of  the  k;aM.  since  it 
was  withdrawn  before  any  fuither  hearing 
could  be  held.  Thus  the  Board  ^d  no  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  whatever  e^dence  might 
have  been  offered  nor  to  ezfkeas  Ita  own 
views  u  to  the  circumstances  if  any  under 
which  a  bargaining  order  shosld  appropri- 
ately be  denied  on  this  ground,'  We  have  be- 
fore us  at  the  moment  a  case  iniwhicb  a  sim- 
ilar Issue  was  raised,  and  I  am  ^erefcre  once 
again  restrained  by  proprietary  trotn  making 
&ny  further  conunenta,  although  I  well  know 
that  this  area  Is  one  of  tntereetfto  you. 

One  cmse  which  you  may  havf  not  noticed 
was  one  Involving  the  LAbo^rs'  Union " 
wherein  the  Board  found  that  ui|ion  guilty  of 
an  8(b)  (I)  (B)  violation  because  It  bad  en- 
gaged In  a  work  stoppage  In  Urn  effort  to 
dictate  to  the  employer  the  sttectlon  of  a 
particular  supervisor.  Member  ITenklnB  dis- 
sented from  thla  decision  on  Uhe  ground 
thpt  the  work  stoppage  was  aCKued  to  have 
been  In  protest  of  or  to  remedy  Alleged  racial 
discrimination  practiced  by  one  of  the  em- 


ployers foremen.  In  Member  Jenkins'  view 
an  exploration  of  that  question  bad  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  and  he  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  the  majority's  view  that  what- 
ever the  motivation,  the  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibits a  union  from  interfering  with  the 
employer's  choice  of  bis  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. I  mention  the  case  only  because 
here  again  the  existence  of  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory issue  was  asserted  as  a  shield 
to  protect  conduct  which  was  otherwise 
clearly  violative  of  the  statute. 

I  have  not  tried  nor  shall  I  try  to  make 
this  address  a  complete  compendium  of  all 
Board  cases  which  might  be  relevant  to  the 
issue  you  are  discussing  In  this  seminar. 
I  would  rather  take  my  remaining  moments 
to  suggest  to  you  that,  from  the  Board's 
view,  at  least  as  I  see  It.  the  real  problems 
here  are  not  so  much  legal  as  practical  in 
nature. 

I  have  already  stated  and  reiterated  that 
the  Board's  duty  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
constitutional  issue  of  applying  our  law  so 
as  to  give  full  consideration  to  employees' 
rights  to  fair  representation  Is  a  duty  which 
we  must  not.  cannot,  and  will  not  avoid  or 
evade.  Each  of  us  has  taken  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  we  must  and  will  honor 
that  oath.  The  constitutional  requirement 
that  we  administer  our  law  in  this  way  is  by 
now  so  clear  that  it  cannot  seriously  be 
questioned. 

But  the  practical  problems  have  been  with 
us  ever  since  we  became  aware,  rather  early 
on,  of  this  basic  constitutional  principle. 
I  have  reviewed  with  you  briefly  the  shifting 
debates  within  the  Board,  over  the  years, 
as  to  the  proper  procedural  points  at  which 
the  Board  should  or  must  permit  this  essen- 
tially constitutional  Issue  to  be  litigated. 
Underlying  those  debates,  although  never 
very  frankly  expressed  in  Board  decisions, 
has  been  a  recognition  that  to  be  effective 
In  our  overall  mission,  we  must  ever  be  care- 
ful not  to  structure  our  procedures  in  such 
a  way  that  we  Invite  frivolous  litigation  or 
that  we  compound  the  inevitable  but 
lamentable  delays  which  are  built  into  our 
decUlon-maklng  structure. 

We  continue  to  face  today  many  such 
questions.  At  what  point  may  or  miist  these 
Issues  be  raised?  How  must  they  be  pleaded? 
Where  should  the  burden  of  proof  He:  and, 
correlatlvely,  how  much  investigative  time  of 
the  Board  must,  constitutionally,  be  devoted 
to  these  questions?  How  far  can  or  should 
the  Board  reach  In  this  area,  consistent  with 
both  Its  constitutional  duty  and  its  duty  to 
give  timely  effect  to  both  Its  representa- 
tional and  Its  remedial  functions? 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  this 
Board  If  the  Congress,  when  it  enacted  and 
when  It  amended  Title  7,  had  vested  in  one 
public  prosecutor  and  In  one  single  Judiciary 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  remedy  dis- 
criminatory actions  by  both  unions  and  em- 
ployers. We  could  then  have  proceeded  with 
our  usual  functions,  and  have  administered 
our  Act  without  permitting  such  issues  to  be 
raised  before  us,  safe  In  the  knowledge  they 
oould  and  would  be  raised  by  an  expert  pub- 
lic prosecutor  and  settled  in  an  expert  forum. 
Not  only  did  that  not  occur,  but  there  is 
not  even  available  to  us,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  option  at  temporarily  deferring  such 
Issues  to  an  agency  with  greater  expertise 
than  we.  For  we  know  that  the  governmen- 
tal agencies  having  direct  responsibilities  in 
this  connection  are  so  inundated  with  clalirs 
that  any  temporary  withholding  of  oiu*  pro- 
cseses  would  create  Intolerable  delays  and 
would  be  worse,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
than  investing  at  least  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  of  this  Agency  In  disposing  of  the 
Issue  so  that  we  oan  get  on  with  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  central  statutory  purposes  of 
our  Act. 


These,  then,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  real  pn^- 
lems  that  confront  this  Board.  I  do  not 
seek  to  cry  on  your  shoulders  nor  do  I 
seek  your  tears  of  sympathy.  But  I  would 
hope  that  I  have  put  In  some  reasonable 
perspective  the  nature  of  the  challenge  that 
faces  this  Board.  It  Is  not  an  easy  one.  Any 
constructive  suggestions  by  the  responslbh 
bar  which  can  assist  us  as  we  attempt  con- 
stitutionally and  fairly  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge will,  I  assure  you,  be  welcomed  and 
given  the  most  serious  consideration  by  all 
of  what  some  days  may  look  like  the  Floun- 
dering Five. 

rooTiroTES 

>  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  9  NLRB  579 
«  53  NLRB  999. 
•323U.S.  192. 

•  Larus  &  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  62  NLRB  1075. 
"  104  NLRB  318. 

•  140  NLRB  54. 
'349  0.8.  294. 
"140  NLRB  181. 

•  Local  12.  United  Rubber,  Cork.  Linoleum, 
etc.  150  NLRB  312. 

'«  Local  12.  Rubber  Workers  v.  N.LS.B..  388 
F.2d  12  at  17. 

"  209  NLRB  No.  88. 

'-"204  NLRB  No.  112. 

"205  NLRB  No.  110. 

"  Vnited  Packinghouse  Food  and  Allied 
Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO  ». 
NZ.R  B..  416  PJd  1126,  cert,  denied  396  VS. 
903  (1969). 

"  Jubilee  Manufacturing  Company,  20J 
NLRB  No.  2. 

"  Advance  Carbon  Products,  Inc.,  198 
NLP-  No.  106. 

»M92  NLRB  173,  485  F.2d  917  (CA-DC 
1973). 

"NX.R.B.  V.  Mansion  House  Center  Man- 
agement Corp..  473  F.2d  471    (C.A.  8,  1978). 

'•Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO  Locals  478  ( Int«matl<»*I 
BuUders  of  Florida,  Inc.)  204  NLRB  No.  33. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

:  Ir.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yielded  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
want  to  express  my  complete  coocir- 
rence  with  the  remstrks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  views  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  rather  than  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  this  regard,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider perhaps  reducing  the  Board's  juris- 
diction in  this  area. 

I  attended  a  seminar  recently  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  lAbor 
Relations  Bosird.  the  Solicitor  of  tbe 
Labor  Department,  and  the  new  head  of 
the  EEXX7,  and  this  was  the  general  sub- 
ject which  we  discussed  for  an  entire 
day. 

My  conclusion,  on  coming  away  from 
that  meeting,  was  that  there  Is  too  much 
overlapping  jurisdiction  In  this  field.  We 
are  really  Jeopardising,  almost,  the  ef- 
fective canTtog  out  of  the  fair  practleei 
and  antldlscrlmlnatory  practices  laws  by 
the  duplicative  enforcement  procedures. 

I  think  it  Is  a  matter  the  committee 
ou^ht  to  be  examining  further,  but  It 
ought  to  be  examining  It  with  regard  to 
limiting  jurisdiction,  rather  than  extend- 
ing It. 
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Another  thing  I  would  point  out  Is  that 
the  amendment  apparently  applies  only 
to  labor  organisations,  rather  than  to 
both  labor  and  management.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  such  an  amendment,  I 
think  It  ought  to  apply  to  both  sides  of 
tbe  table,  although  I  >jn  not  certain  it 
ought  to  apply  to  either. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  it  would  establish  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization 
to  discriminate  against  a  member  due  to 
race,  religion,  color,  sex  or  national 
origin.  While  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
intent  behind  the  amendment,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  already 
has  authoritj'  to  correct  such  abuses  and 
such  authority  has  perhaps  Increased 
under  the  leading  case  of  N.LJI.B.  v. 
Mansion  House  Management  Center,  473 
P.  2d  471  (8th  Cir.,  1973) .  In  this  case  an 
employer  had  engaged  in  extensive  un- 
fair labor  practices  during  an  organiz- 
ing drive.  The  board's  remedial  order 
included  a  requirement  that  the  em- 
ployer bargain  with  a  local  of  the  paint- 
ers' union.  As  a  part  of  its  defense,  the 
employer  attempted  to  Introduce  evi- 
dence that  the  union  was  not  a  labor  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
because  it  discriminated  against  blacks 
by  refusing  them  membership.  While  the 
trial  examiner  and  board  rejected  this 
evidence,  the  court  of  appeals  held  that 
tbe  evidence  was  relevant  and  that  ques- 
tions of  discrimination  are  a  proper  area 
of  inquiry  for  the  board.  Further,  the 
court  held  that  the  remedial  machinery 
of  the  act  is  not  available  to  a  union  that 
engages  in  racial  discrimination. 

During  the  1972  debate  with  respect 
to  amendment  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act,  this  general  question 
was  faced  by  the  Congress.  As  the  Sen- 
ator may  recall,  one  of  the  issues  that 
was  considered  pertained  to  a  duplica- 
tive approach  in  enforcement  of  dis- 
crimination charges. 

To  avoid  an  overlapping  approach  in 
this  area  the  prosecutorial  fimctlons  of 
the  Justice  Department  were  transferred 
to  the  EEOC.  Even  though  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance — OPCC — remained  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  separate  Fed- 
eral monitoring  programs  remained  in 
departments,  the  clear  trend  has  been  to 
centralize  enforcement  of  discrimination 
cases.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  proper  direc- 
tion to  proceed  In  that  there  are  already 
too  many  levels  of  prosecution  and  en- 
forcement in  this  area  without  any 
res  judicata.  If  I  interpret  the  Senator's 
amendment  correctly  he  would  add  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  an- 
other level  to  this  enforcement  and  per- 
haps further  complicate  an  already 
difficult  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  withdrawn  and  if 
not  I  would  urge  the  Senators  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Setiator  from  Colorado  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlxtt).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
recognized. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  much  longer  but  I  think 
I  should  say  a  few  things  in  answer  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  and 
then  In  answer  to  my  distmgulshed 
friend  from  Ohio. 

First  of  all,  in  answer  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  the  EEOC 
is  now  18  months  behind  and  it  is  getting 
further  behind  every  day  and  every  week. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  behind  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is,  but  cer- 
tainly an  unfair  labor  practice  is  much 
easier  to  deal  with  at  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  We  have  too  many 
problems  in  bringing  a  discrimination 
case.  In  trying  to  get  the  Commis- 
sion to  bring  one,  knowing  they  are  18 
months  behind  before  we  can  ever  start. 

Second,  the  Board  Itself  has  the  power 
in  representation  cases,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  under  the  Mi- 
randa decision.  The  Miranda  decision  I 
know  about  is  criminal  law,  although  in 
this  case,  I  presume,  the  Senator  \s  talk- 
ing about  another  case.  But  that  is  only 
in  representation  cases. 

What  I  am  getting  at  Is  for  an  unfair 
labor  practice  all  the  way  through, 
whether  union  shop,  open  shop,  or  ap- 
prentice. None  of  those  things  that  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  deal  with  apprenticeship,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  worst  areas  of  discrim- 
ination than  any  other  area. 

But  the  third  thing  especially  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  said  we  can  always 
sue  for  damages.  All  right.  Who  will  sue 
for  damages?  In  most  cases,  who  has  got 
the  money  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  really 
bring  it?  It  has  to  be  done  by  an  organi- 
zation or  a  group,  and  the  organization  or 
the  group  Is  not  large  enough  to  do  it 
because  by  and  large  there  will  be  dis- 
crimination all  over  the  lot. 

Let  me  answer  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  in  about  the  same  fashion.  The 
EEOC  may  be,  logically,  the  method  by 
which  all  discrimination  cases  should 
be  handled.  It  probably  is,  but  it  has  nei- 
ther the  manpower,  the  expertise,  nor 
the  degree  of  ability  as  yet  performed  to 
be  able  to  do  this.  Frankly,  it  has  said  so. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  persons  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  talked  to  recently 
in  EEOC  other  than  at  the  seminar  which 
he  went  to,  but  I  have  talked  to  quite  a 
few  of  them  and  they  do  not  want  any 
more  work.  They  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
it  now.  The  whole  efifort  has  been  to  try 
to  settle  as  much  stuCP  out  of  court  as 
they  possibly  can  before  It  ever  gets  to 
the  commission  for  review.  That  will  not 
help  the  labor  unions. 

As  I  said  Initially  In  my  opening  state- 
ment, there  Is  a  union  in  Texas  I  know 
of  which  Is  totally  black  so  that  If  one  is 
a  woman,  or  an  oriental,  or  Spanish- 
American,  or  white,  he  is.  Ipso  facto, 
knocked  out  of  the  ability  to  go  into  an 
apprentice  court  or  to  try  to  get  a  job. 

We  have  similar  sltuatlonb  In  exactly 
the  reverse  In  other  areas  of  the  country 
that  I  happen  to  know  of. 

All  I  can  say  is  that,  If  discrimination 
is  going  on  in  this  area — and  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  deny  it — there  Is  nothing  the 
matter  with  putting  in  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  violation  as  an  unfair  labor 


practice  to  prohibit  this  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  hias  said  illus- 
trates accurately  the  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tion we  propose  to  take.  There  are  cases 
which  he  wishes  to  cite  and  questions 
about  the  speed  of  the  remedy  which  he 
wishes  to  deal  with,  which  we  would  wish 
to  deal  with.  This  goes  to  the  generic 
principles  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

At  best,  even  if  we  accepted  all  his 
arguments  on  their  face,  it  simply  would 
break  up  our  effort  to  deal  with  this 
matter  on  a  unit  basis.  He  may  quarrel 
about  whether  the  available  remedies  are 
quick  or  as  direct  or  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels. But  there  are  remedies.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  face  the  kind  of  emergency 
situation  which  would  justify  for  prac- 
tical purposes  weighting  the  bill  down 
with  broad  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  I  have  served 
on  the  committee  for  10  years  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  never 
been  a  hearing  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  as  to  what  should  be  done 
on  discriminating  in  connection  with  a 
labor  union.  If  I  know  my  chairman  and 
ranking  member  well — and  I  believe  that 
I  do — there  will  never  be  such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  underestimates  us  complete- 
ly. The  fact  is,  the  act  was  revised  con- 
siderably in  the  Landrum-Grlfian  Act.  If 
there  is  a  real  need  for  it,  I  feel,  and  I 
think  the  chairman  would  feel  certainly 
that  we  have  to  give  every  consideration 
to  a  revision  of  the  act.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  case  he  makes  now  is  any  more  valid 
than  the  case  which  was  made  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  Is  no  further 
desire  on  the  part  of  Senators  to  debate, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  No.  1213,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  air 
NuNN).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick^  ,  No.  1213. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clei*  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  senator  from  Aricansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Haht)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutb)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattm)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MrsKn:), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spafk- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TcTNNrr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon>  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATEa),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.    Percy),   and   the   Senator   from 
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Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  ittcessarily 
absent.  j 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senftor  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  tbsent  on 
offlcial  business.  { 

I  further  announce  that  th^  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnky)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  26.  as  follows:  , 


[No.  176  Leg.)       * 

YEAS— 54 

AbourcKk 

Haskell 

NMson 

Aiken 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hughes 

Pearson 

B«DtMn 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Rtblcoff 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 

achwelker 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Soott.  Hugh 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

ChUea 

MathlBs 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McQee 

Symington 

Cranston 

McOovern 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hartke 

Uoss 

NATS— 26 

WUliams 

Allen 

Kastland 

McClure 

Baker 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Brock 

Pong 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Grtffln 

William  L 

Harry  P  . 

Jr.     Hansen 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Helms 

Tower 

Dole 

HoUlngs 

Domlnlck 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bellmon 

Oravel 

Muakie 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Percy 

Buckley 

Hart 

Sparkman 

Churcb 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Oold  water 

Montoya 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  DonrNicK's 
amendment  (No.  1213 1  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  passage  of  this  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed 
in  1947,  the  late  Senator  Tydlngs  offered 
the  existing  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  late  Senator  Taft.  No  ob- 
jection was  offered  on  the  flcwr  of  the 
Senate. 

Now.  27  years  later  we  are  asked  to 
reverse  that  decision. 

The  report  states  that  56  percent  of 
all  hospital  employees  work  for  nonprofit 
hospitals,  which  employ  1.427,017  full- 
time  workers. 

As  a  former  businessman,  I  do  not  see 
how  collective  bargaining  In  Its  usual 
sense  can  be  applied  to  hospitals.  The 
nonprofit  community  hospital  is  not  a 
factory  or  store;  in  fact,  it  has  no  true 
analogy  in  private  industry.  It  does  not 
manufacture  or  sell  products.  It  deals  in 
human  beings. 

The  essential  relationship  of  hospital 
workers  to  the  successful  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  also  clearly  differen- 
tiates hospitals  from  business  and  indus- 
try generally.  This  relationship  must  not 
be  interfered  with  by  any  outside  influ- 
ence if  hospitals  are  to  provide  the  assur- 
ances which  the  public  must  have  for 
uninterrupted  and  constantly  available 
high  quality  health  services.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  labor  unions  is  based  on 
strikes.    No   commimlty   could   tolerate 


widespread  strike  activity  In  its  hospitals. 
A  strike  at  a  hospital  is  no  more  tolerable 
than  a  strike  by  policemen,  firemen,  or 
governmental  employees. 

Health  care  institutions  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  employees.  The  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  1S»72  bill  sUted  that 
hospitals  employ  three  employees  for 
each  inpatient.  Further,  "any  interrup- 
tion, interference,  or  delay  in  patient  care 
services  would  result  in  Increased  mor- 
bidity or  loss  of  life."  If  we  are  to  bring 
these  hospitals  under  the  {ict.  we  are  en- 
couraging the  organization  of  hospital 
employees.  It  is  our  duty  to  amend  this 
bill  to  greatly  limit.  If  not  forbid,  the 
light  to  strike. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  we  are 
bringing  hospitals  under  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  average  hospital  employss  100 
separate  occupations  with  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  these  classifica- 
tions being  critical  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  hospitals.  As  patients  we  see 
nurses,  orderlies,  helpers,  and  an  occa- 
sional food  service  employee.  We  do  not 
see  pharmacists,  laboratory  technolo- 
gists, or  the  many  crafts  such  as  engi- 
neers, carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  maintenance  workers. 

I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board's  designa- 
tion of  appropriate  units.  I  have  no  idea 
of  how  that  Board  would  act  In  cases  in- 
volving hospitals.  From  its  decisions  in 
other  businesses  and  industries  I  would 
expect  it  to  find  many  bargaining  units. 
Any  one  of  these  many  bargaining  units, 
even  a  very  small  one,  could  close  down 
the  entire  facility  because  of  the  general 
practice  of  unions  to  respect  the  picket- 
ing efforts  of  others.  For  example,  a  unit 
of  four  stationary  engineers  could  effec- 
tively disrupt  the  total  operations  of  a 
hospital  by  estabUshing  a  picket  line 
which  would  be  honored  by  other  em- 
ployees. Numerous  bargaining  units 
could  lead  to  jurisdictional  disputes. 
Therefore,  before  I  could  support  S.  3203. 
I  would  have  to  see  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
correcting  the  NLRBs  rules  and  deci- 
sions respecting  the  determination  of 
appropriate  units.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  jurisdictional  strikes.  The  han- 
dling of  these  completely  indefensible 
strikes  is  ciunbersome  and  time  consum- 
ing. 

Mr,  President,  numerous  other  Sen- 
ators and  I  have  offered  dozens  of  bills 
in  every  session  of  Congress  directed  at 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These 
bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  died  there 
without  hearing.  Last  year  that  commit- 
tee reported  out  and  Congress  passed  a 
union  backed  bill  amending  section  302 
(cM5>  to  permit  bargaining  upon  em- 
ployer paid  legal  services  for  employees. 
This  year  we  are  asked  to  pass  another 
luUon-sponsored  amendment — adding 
nonprofit  hospitals  to  coverage.  It  seems 
that  only  bills  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 
can  obtain  action  by  the  committee. 

To  add  another  million  plus  employees 
to  NLRB's  jurisdiction  is  only  to  com- 
pound the  errors.  Why,  with  only  3  days 


of  hearings  in  August  1973  should  this 
one  amendment  be  added  to  the  law? 
What  do  we  really  know  about  its  ef- 
fects? I  keep  hearing  that  NLRB's  case- 
load is  staggering  with  some  6  months 
of  delay  in  case  handling.  Is  NLRB  pre- 
pared to  take  on  this  new  load  of  cases? 
In  an  August  7,  1973  speech  NLRB 
chairman  Edwsu-d  B.  Miller  made  the 
following  remarks: 

I  honeatly  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
physically  poeislble  for  five  Board  memben 
to  handle  many  more  cases  than  are  pro- 
jected lor  the  current  fiscal  year.  We  al- 
ready have  too  little  time  adequately  to  con- 
sider our  present  cases,  and  any  substantial 
further  caseload  wUl  either  make  us  rubber 
stamps  for  whatever  decisions  our  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges  make,  or  we  wUl  grad- 
ually develop  a  hopelessly  insurmountable 
backlog. 

Mr.  President,  hospital  costs  are  soar- 
ing. How  much  cost  would  this  bill  add 
to  hospital  costs?  Dealing  with  many  bar- 
gaining units  in  a  hospital  would  result 
in  excessive  and  unnecessary  costs  In 
terms  of  administrative  and  legal  time 
and  expense. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  union  organization  of  hospitals 
will  follow  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  al- 
though amended  by  both  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-Orilfin  laws,  still  remains 
the  magna  carta  of  organized  labor.  Its 
sklUf  ul  use  of  NLRB  procedures  has  been 
the  major  element  in  promoting  the 
growth  in  union  membership. 

One  thing  is  sure.  If  unions  win  bar- 
gaining rights  at  hospitals,  wages  are 
going  to  rise.  The  costs  are  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  patients.  This  comes  at 
a  time  when  vigorous  efforts  are  being 
directed  by  hospitals  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  controUing  rising  health  care 
costs, 

I  have  checked  my  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents. I  find  telegrams  and  letters 
from  almost  every  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  urging  my  support  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  I  have  received  a  half 
dozen  letters  from  groups  of  technical 
employees  urging  my  support  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
in  many  respects  is  a  curious  document. 
In  several  paragraphs  throughout  the  re- 
port there  is  an  obvious  intent  to  sub- 
stitute Intent  of  the  Senate  for  the  words 
of  the  law.  To  cite  a  few  examples:  On 
page  6.  the  first  paragraph  starts:  "It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  committee"  that  it  would 
be  an  Illegal  secondary  boycott  if  the 
union  struck  or  picketed  the  hospital 
which  accepted  the  patients  of  the  struck 
hospital.  Why  not  put  It  in  the  law  itself? 
If  the  words  of  the  law  are  clear,  courts 
do  not  look  to  congiressional  Intent. 

Also  on  page  9,  the  third  paragraph 
dealing  with  recognition  picketing,  the 
report  states: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  oommlttee  that 
picketing  of  a  health  care  Institution  would 
In  Itself  oonstltirte  an  unusual  circumstance 
Justifying  the  application  of  a  period  of  time 
leoB  than  thirty  days. 

Again,  I  ask.  why  not  put  it  in  tbe  lawf 
On  page  4  dealing  with  the  10  day 

strike  notice,  the  report  states : 
If  a  labor  organlEation  does  not  strike  at 

the  time  specified  in  the  notice,  at  least  19 
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bours  notice  ahotUd  be  given  of  the  actual 
tune  for  conunenoement  of  the  action. 

The  bill  does  not  so  provide. 
The  ensuing  paragraph  states: 
Repeatedly   serving  such    10   day   notices 
upon  the   employer   is   to  be  construed   as 
constituting  evidence  of  a  refusal  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  by  the  labor  organization. 

I  cannot  find  such  a  provision  in  the 

bill. 
In  the  following  paragraph  the  report 

states: 

A  labor  organization  wUl  not  be  required 
to  serve  a  10  day  notice — when  the  employer 
has  committed  \infalr  latxM'  practices. 

A  1956  case  construing  prior  law  is 
cited  in  support  of  such  statement.  Aside 
from  questioning  why  the  law  Itself  does 
not  so  provide,  is  this  also  to  say  that 
the  10  day  notice  is  lost  if  the  union 
charges  the  hospital  with,  for  example, 
a  violation  of  free  speech,  or  a  question- 
able discharge? 

In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  4  we 
again  find  the  words  "it  is  the  sense  of 
the  committee."  Here  the  "sense  of  the 
committee"  is  that  during  the  10  day 
period  the  emploj^ing  hospital  could  not 
"bring  in  large  numbers  of  supervisory 
help,  nurses,  staff  and  other  personnel 
from  other  facilities  for  replacement 
purposes." 

At  the  begirmlng  of  the  report,  the 
committee  cites  five  additional  special 
provisions  which  are  supposed  to  deter 
strikes.  Numbers  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  pro- 
vide a  little  longer  time  for  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service  to  act.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  meaningless.  They  ignore  the 
present  practices  of  FMCS.  The  Media- 
tion Service  now  keeps  close  tab  upon 
NLRB  elections.  Some  30  days  after  a 
union  wins  an  NLRB  election,  the  em- 
ployer receives  a  telephone  call  from 
FMCS  inquiring  as  to  the  status  of 
bargaining. 

No.  (4)  states  that  the  imlon  and  the 
employer  will  be  required  to  participate 
in  mediation.  Section  204(a)  (3)  already 
requires  them  to  do  so. 

That  leaves  us  with  only  No.  (5) ,  the 
10  day  notice.  This,  then.  Is  the  only 
reason  why  some  may  argue  that  this  is  a 
better  bill  than  the  one  we  were  pre- 
sented with  in  1972.  Some  private  hos- 
pitals may  say  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

For  myself,  It  boils  down  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  bring  private  hospitals 
under  the  act. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  we  have  nu- 
merous small  cities  with  but  one  hospital 
and  removal  of  patients  in  the  event  of 
a  strike  could  involve  moving  them  from 
50  to  75  miles.  I  believe  the  one  hospital 
situation  exists  hi  every  State  of  the 
Union,  although  the  di^ances  between 
cities  may  not  be  as  great  in  a  number 
of  eastern  States.  How  many  deaths 
would  occur  when  the  hospital  uses  its 
congressional  given  10  days  to  move  seri- 
ously ill  patients?  What  happens  to  the 
accident  victims  who  go  to,  or  are  carried 
to  the  emergency  door  or  out-patient 
department  only  to  see  a  "closed  by 
strike"  sign  on  that  door? 

One  final  comment  upon  the  report — 
the  committee  states  that  passage  of  this 
bill  should  completely  eliminate  recogni- 
tion strikes  and  picketing  in  the  hospital 


Industry — page  3.  Section  8(b)  (7)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  added  by  the  Lan- 
drum  Griffin  Act  and  was  expected  to 
eliminate  recognition  picketing.  How- 
ever, NLRB  and  court  decisions  have 
rendered  this  section  a  nullity,  and 
unions  have  continued  to  picket  for  rec- 
ognition. Thus,  the  committee's  pious 
language  has  no  basis  in  proven  fact. 

Our  large  cities  are  not  Immune.  In 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  we  have  a  substan- 
tial number  of  hospitals.  There  are  times 
when  there  may  be  many  empty  beds. 
The  next  week,  a  virus  strikes  and  beds 
are  at  a  premium.  There  would  just  be  no 
place  to  transfer  the  patients.  So,  what 
do  they  do?  I  have  read  the  really  hor- 
rifying experiences  related  by  Senator 
DoMDricK  of  last  year's  New  York  City 
hospital  strike.  The  answer  there  was  to 
send  all  the  patients  to  their  homes. 

I  fully  realize  that  It  would  be  futile 
for  me  to  offer  a  no-strike  amendment 
to  this  bill.  However,  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minnesota 
witness  at  the  hearings  that  the  bill 
should  contain  a  section  14(b)  type  pro- 
vision— "that  nothing  In  this  act  shall 
affect  the  validity  of  any  State  law."  I 
did  not  know  that  Minnesota  law  pro- 
hibited strikes  by  hospital  employees.  I 
am  curious  as  to  whether  other  States 
have  similar  laws.  If  either  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  should  offer  such 
an  amendment,  I  promise  to  give  them 
my  enthusiastic  support. 

In  conclusion,  the  exemption  for  non- 
profit hospitals  has  been  In  the  law  for 
27  yeare.  The  only  reason  for  changing 
the  law  now  is  that  the  AFL-CIO  want 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  obtain  many 
new  members.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  fair,  progres- 
sive, and  farslghted  labor  relations  pro- 
vision dealing  with  nonprofit  hospitals. 
The  Minnesota  Chsuitable  Hospitals  Act 
was  passed  in.  1947.  It  was  an  addition  to 
the  basic  Minnesota  Labor  Relations  Act. 
It  prohibits  strikes  by  hospital  employees 
and  lockouts  by  hospitals.  In  the  event 
of  a  labor  dispute,  both  hospitals  and 
labor  organizations  are  required  to  use 
mediation  In  an  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment. If  mediation  fails,  unresolved  dis- 
putes are  submitted  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospitals 
Act  has  proven  a  successful  device  for 
maintaining  stable  labor  relations  in 
nonprofit  hospitals.  It,  of  course,  leaves 
aU  union  organization  rights,  bargain- 
ing powers,  and  other  options  Intact. 
It  does,  however,  contain  a  method  for 
resolvlrig  disputes  that,  in  the  Minne- 
sota experience,  has  proven  acceptable 
to  both  employer  and  employee. 

It  Is  evident  that  both  the  hospitals 
and  the  unions  in  Minnesota  are  ex- 
tremely satisfied  with  the  (^jeratlon  of 
the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospitals  Act. 
Last  fall,  the  16th  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  Min- 
nesota Charitable  Hospitals  Act  and  urg- 
ing Congress  not  to  interfere  with  its 
operation. 

I  have  received  numerous  correspond- 
ences from  all  elements  of  the  labor 
movement  supp>orting  the  (^?eration  of 


the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospitals  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Minnesota  Hospital  As- 
sociation, which  serves  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hos- 
pitals Act.  urging  that  committee  not  to 
allow  the  Minnesota  act  to  be  preempted. 
I  have  received  numerous  correspond- 
ences from  Minnesota  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals and  from  numerous  doctors  urging 
retention  of  the  Minnesota  legislative 
scheme. 

Unfortunately.  S.  3023  will  preempt  the 
Minnesota  Charitable  Hospitals  Act. 
While  I  fully  support  S.  3023.  I  do  so 
reluctantly.  While  I  beUeve  that  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  extend  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  coverage  to  health 
care  institutions,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  preempting 
an  effective  and  progressive  labor  rela- 
tions measure  in  the  State  of  Minnesota . 
This  is  an  instance  where  the  necessity 
for  a  national  piece  of  legislation,  em- 
bodying national  standards,  is  not  able 
to  take  account  of  those  States  that  have, 
on  their  own.  moved  ahead  in  an  area — 
ahead  of  national  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  Mirmesota 
Charitable  Hospitals  Act,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  3023  when  it  was  under 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member.  My  amend- 
ment would  have  avoided  preemption  of 
labor  relations  acts  dealing  with  non- 
profit hospitals  which  were  passed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Minnesota's  act  is  such  a 
provision.  Unfortunately,  my  amendment 
was  defeated  in  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  preemp- 
tion of  the  Mirmesota  Charitable  Hospi- 
tals Act  is  an  unfortunate  consequence 
of  S.  3023.  I  will  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 


BILL  LAID  ASIDE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  line  with  the 
previous  agreement,  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH, 
HEALTH  STATIS-nCS,  AND  MED- 
ICAL LIBRARIES   ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  736, 
H.R,  11385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

"A  bill  (HJi.  1138S)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  programs  of 
health  services  research  and  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  fcM*  medical  libraries," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  consider  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  ali  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

Tbat  (a)  tlUa  Act  may  be  olted  u  tbe 
"Health  Services  Research,  Heal  Si  Statistics, 
and  Medical  Libraries  Act  or  19'H". 

(b)  noless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  oth«r  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  ot  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 
TITLE   I — HEALTH   SERVICES   RESEARCH, 

DEVELOPMENT.        AND        EVALUATION; 

HEALTH   STATISTICS 

Sec.  101.  This  tlUe  may  lae  cftt«d  as  the 
"Health  Services  Research.  Evaluation  and 
Health  Statistics  Act  of  1974". 

Sk.  102.  (a)  Section  304  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"GXNKKAI,    ATTTHOBrrr 

"Sk.  304.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall— 
"(A)  undertake  through  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Services  Research,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  and  such 
other  units  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  he  may  select,  and 

"(B)  support, 
health  statistical  activities  and  health  serv- 
ices   research,    evaluation,    and    demonstra- 
tions. 

■*(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (I)  the  Secretary  shall  give  ap- 
propriate emphasis  to  research  and  statisti- 
cal activities  respecting — 

"(A)  the  determinants  of  an  individual's 
health. 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  envlronn>ent  on  In- 
dividual he^th  and  on  hesUth  care. 

"(C)  the  aocessiblllty,  acceptability,  plan- 
ning, organization,  technology,  distribution, 
utilization,  qiudity,  and  financing  of  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care,  including 
systems  for  the  delivery  of  preventive,  per- 
sonal, and  mental  health  care;  and 

"(D)  individual  and  community  knowl- 
edge of  Individual  health  and  the  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

"(b)  To  Implement  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may.  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority which  under  other  provisionB  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  used  by  him  to 
implement  such  subsection,  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Utilize  personnel  and  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  physical  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, permit  appropriate  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  entitles  and  Individuals  to 
utilize  the  physical  resources  of  such  De- 
partment, provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice,  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities  and  individuals,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  en- 
titles and  individuals,  for  (A)  health  services 
research,  evaluation,  and  demonstrations, 
and  (B)  health  services  research  and  health 
statistics  training,  and  (C)  health  statistical 
activities. 

"(2)  Admit  and  treat  at  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  of  the  Service  persons  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  admission  and  treat- 
ment at  such  facillites. 

■(3)  Secure,  from  time  to  time  and  for 
such  periods  as  the  Secretary  deems  advisa- 
ble, the  assistance  and  advice  of  experts  and 
consultants  from  the  United  States  or 
abroad. 

"(4)  Acquire,  construct,  improve,  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  laboratory,  research, 
and  other  necessary  facillites  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
(including  patents)  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary;  and  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.8  C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwise,  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of  build- 
ings In   the  District  of  CoIUQjbla  or  com- 


munities located  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  all 
health  services  research,  education,  demon- 
strations, and  health  statistical  activities  un- 
dertaken and  supported  through  units  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such 
coordination  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics.". 

(b)  Section  305  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"NATIONAL  CENTER  TOK  HEALTH  EXHVICXS  HX- 
SEABCH  AND  NATIONAL  CM»TER  rOR  HEALTH 
STATlaTICS 

"S«c.  306.  (a)  There  U  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Centers') . 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 304(a)  and  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Centers,  may — 

"( 1 )  undertake  and  support  research,  eval- 
uation, and  demonstration  projects  which 
may  Include  and  shall  be  appropriately  co- 
ordinated with  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  authorized  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  the  accessibility.  acceptabUity.  plan- 
ning, organization,  technology,  distribution, 
utilization,  quality,  and  financing  of  health 
services  and  systems; 

"(B)   the  supply  and  distribution,  educa- 
tion and  training,  quality,  utilization,  orga- 
nization, and  costs  of  health  manpower;  and 
"(C)   the  design,  construction,  utilization, 
organization,  and  cost  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; and 
"(2)  (A)  coUect  statistics  on— 
"(I)  the  extent  and  nature  of  Illness  and 
disability  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  (or  of  any  groupings  of  the  people  In- 
cluded in  the  population),  including  life  ex- 
pectancy, the  incidence  of  various  acute  and 
chronic  Illnesses,  and  Infant  and  maternal 
morbidity  and  mortality, 

"(U)  the  impact  of  such  Ulness  and  dis- 
ability on  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  on  other  aspects  of  the  well-being  of  its 
population  (or  of  such  groupings). 

"(Ill)  environmental,  social,  and  other 
health  hazards. 
"(Iv)  determinants  of  health. 
"(V)  health  resources.  Including  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
professionals  by  specialty  and  type  of  prac- 
tice and  the  supply  of  services  by  hospitals, 
extended  care  facilities,  home  health  agen- 
cies, and  other  health  institutions. 

"(vi)  utilization  of  health  care,  including 
utilization  of  (I)  ambulatory  health  services 
by  specialties  and  types  of  practice  of  the 
health  professionals  providing  such  services. 
and  (11)  services  of  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  home  health  agencies,  and  other 
institutions. 

"(vll)  health  care  coet^and  financing,  in- 
cluding the  trends  In  health  care  prices  and 
cost,  the  sources  of  payments  for  health  care 
services,  and  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  health  care  serv- 
ices, and 

"(vlii)  family  formation,  growth,  and  dis- 
solution; and 

"(B)  imdertake  and  support  (by  grant  or 
contract)  research,  demonstrations,  and 
evaluations  respecting  new  or  improved 
methods  for  obtaining  current  data  on  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  undsr 
section  804(b)  shall  be  available  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  undertaking  and  support  of 
projects  \mder  subsections  (b)(1),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  afford  appro- 
priate consideration  to  requests  of — 


"(1)  State,  regional,  and  local  health 
planning  and  health  agencies. 

"(2)  public  and  private  entitles  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  and 

"(3)  other  persons  concerned  with  health 
services. 

to  have  the  Centers  or  other  units  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wsl- 
fare  undertake  research,  evaluations,  and 
demonstrations  respecting  specific  aspects 
of  the  matters  referred  to  In  subsection  (bi 
(1). 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  granu  or 
contracts,  or  both,  assist  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
planning  and  establishing  new  centers,  and 
operating  existing  and  new  centers,  for  mul- 
tldlsclpllnary  health  services  research,  eval- 
uations, and  demonstrations  respecting  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (i).  To 
the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  and  section  310C, 
a  number  of  applications  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  subsection  which  will 
result  In  at  least  six  of  such  centers  being 
operational  in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  plaimlng 
and  establishing  a  center  uraeas  the  Secrs- 
tary  determines  that  when  it  Is  operational 
It  will  meet  the  requirements  listed  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  a  grant  or  contract  for  opera- 
tion of  a  center  unless  the  center  mests 
such  reqiilremente. 

"(B)  The  requirements  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)   are  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  director 
of  the  center  who  possesses  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  sustained  productivity  and 
leadership  in  health  services  research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  evaluations,  and  there  shall 
be  such  additional  full-time  professional 
staff  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(11)  The  staff  of  the  center  shall  repre- 
sent all  relevant  disciplines. 

"(lU)  The  center  shall  (I)  be  located  within 
an  established  academic  or  research  institu- 
tion with  departments  and  resources  appro- 
priate to  the  programs  of  the  center,  and 
(n)  have  working  relationships  with  health 
service  delivery  systems  where  experiments 
in  health  services  may  be  initiated  and 
evaluated. 

"(iv)  The  center  shall  select  problems  In 
health  services  for  research,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  (I)  their  re- 
gional or  national  Importance.  (II)  the 
unique  potential  for  definitive  research  on 
the  problem,  and  (m)  opportunities  for 
local  application  of  the  research  findings. 
"(V)  Such  additional  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  assist 
State  and  local  health  agencies,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  In  matters  relating  to 
health,  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
a  cooperative  system  for  producing  com- 
parable and  tinlform  health  information  and 
statistics  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels;  (B)  coordinate  the  activities  of  such 
Federal  agencies  respecting  the  design  azul 
implementation  of  such  cooperative  system; 
(C)  undertake  and  support  (by  grant  or  con- 
tract) research,  development,  demonstra- 
tions, evaluations  and  the  Federal  share  of 
the  data  collection  costs  respecting  sxicb 
cooperative  system;  and  (D)  review  statis- 
tical activities  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  assure  that  they 
are  consistent  with  such  cooperative  system. 
"(2)  There  shall  be  collection  of  data  from 
the  records  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
divorces  in  registration  areas.  The  data  shall 
be  obtained  only  from  and  restricted  to  ■uc^ 
registration  records  of  such  States  and  mn- 
niclpallties  as  the  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion,   determines    possess    records    affording 
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latlsfactory  data  Is  necessary  detail  and 
form  Each  State  or  registration  area  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  the  Federal  share 
of  Its  reasonable  costs  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  collecting  and  transcrib- 
ing (at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and  by 
whatever  method  authorized  by  him)  Ita 
records  for  such  data. 

"(3)  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  resigna- 
tion and  collection  of  mortality,  morbidity. 
»nd  other  health  data,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  distrlbuta  suitable  and  neces- 
sary forms  for  the  collection  and  complla- 
Uon  of  such  data  which  shall  be  published 
%s  s  part  of  the  health  reports  published 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  To  Insurer  comparability  and  relia- 
bility of  health  statistics,  the  Secretary  shall 
through  the  Centers,  provide  adequate  tech- 
nical assistance  to  assist  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  in  the  development  of  model 
laws  dealing  with  Issues  of  confidentiality 
and  comparability  of  data. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  health  statistical  ac- 
tivities under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with,  and  seek  the  advice  of,  the 
United  States  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics  and  other  appropriate 
professional  advisory  grouiM. 

"(6)  The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tutics  shall  furnish  such  special  statistical 
compilations  and  survey*  as  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  request.  Such  statistical  compila- 
tions and  surveys  shall  not  be  made  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  actual  or  estimated 
cost  of  the  preparation  of  such  compila- 
tions and  surveys. 

"(g)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  subsections 
(b)  (2)  and  (f )  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  cooperate  and  consult  with  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  and  any 
other  interested  Federal  departmento  or 
agenciee  and  with  State  and  local  health 
departments  and  agencies.  For  such  purpose 
he  shall  utilize  Insofar  as  possible  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  6) , 
of  any  appropriate  State  or  other  public 
agency,  and  may,  without  regard  to  such 
section,  utilize  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  private  agency,  organization,  group,  or 
Individual,  in.  accordance  with  written  agree- 
ments between  the  head  of  such  agency, 
organization,  at  group  and  the  Secretary  or 
between  such  individual  and  the  Secretary. 
Payment,  if  any,  for  such  services  or  facilities 
shall  be  made  in  such  amounta  as  may  be 
provided  In  such  agreement.". 

(c)  Section  308  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"nrrXBITATXONAI.  COOFBUTIOir 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  status  of  the  health  sciences  in  the 
United  States  (and  thereby  the  health  of  the 
American  pec^le),  the  Secretary  may  par- 
ticipate with  other  countries  in  cooperative 
endeavors  In  biomedical  research  and  the 
health  services  research  and  statistical  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  tlie  cooperative 
endeavors  authcKized  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may— 

"  ( 1 )  make  such  use  of  resources  offered  by 
participating  countries  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary and  appropriate; 

"(2)  establish  and  maintain  fellowahlps  In 
participating  foreign  countries  and  establish 
and  maintain  fellowships  in  the  United 
States  for  citizens  of  such  countries; 

"(3)  make  granta  to  public  Institutions  or 
»tfBsAe»  and  to  ncmproflt  private  institu- 
tions or  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  In 
pvtlcipatlng  forMgn  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
fellowships  authorised  by  paragraph  (2); 


"(4)  make  granta  or  locms  of  equipment 
and  materials,  for  use  by  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institutions  or  agencies,  or  by  indi- 
viduals, m  participating  foreign  countries; 

"(6)  participate  and  otherwise  cooperate 
in  any  international  meetings,  conferences, 
or  other  activities  concerned  with  biomedical 
research,  health  services  research,  or  health 
statistics; 

"(6)  facilitate  the  Interchange  between  the 
United  States  and  participating  foreign 
countries,  and  among  partlcli>atlng  foreign 
countries,  of  research  sclentlsto  and  experts 
who  are  engaged  in  experlmento  and  pro- 
grams of  biomedical  research,  health  serv- 
ices research,  and  health  statistical  activities, 
and  In  carrying  out  such  purpose  may  pay 
per  diem  compensation,  subsistence,  and 
travel  for  such  sclentlsto  and  experts  when 
away  from  their  places  of  residence  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  those  provided  in  section  5703 
(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently;  and 

"(7)  procure,  in  accordance  with  section 
3019  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  experta  or 
consiiltante. 

The  Secretary  may  not.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  under  this  section,  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of  any 
facility  in  any  foreign  country.". 

(d)  Section  312  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"HEALTH     CONTKRKNCES 

"Sec.  312.  A  conference  of  the  health  au- 
thorities In  and  among  the  several  States 
shall  be  called  annually  by  the  Secretary. 
Whenever  in  his  opinion  the  intereste  of  the 
public  health  woiild  be  promoted  by  a  con- 
ference, the  Secretary  may  Invite  as  many  of 
such  health  authorities  and  officials  of  other 
State  or  local  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, or  organizations  to  confer  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper.  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  health  authorities  of  five  or  more 
States  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  call  a  conference  of  all  State  health  au- 
thorities Joining  in  the  request.  Each  State 
represented  at  any  conference  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  single  vote.  Whenever  at  any  such 
conference  matters  relating  to  mental  health 
are  to  be  discussed,  the  mental  health  au- 
thorities of  the  respective  States  shall  be  in- 
vited to  attend.". 

(e)  Section  315  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND    INFOKMATION 

"Sbc.  316.  Prom  time  to  time  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  InfOTToation  related  to  pub- 
lic health,  in  the  form  of  publioations  or 
othervrtse,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
shall  publish  monthly  reporta  of  health 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  other  pertinent  health  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  persons  and  insti- 
tutions concerned  with  health  services.". 

(f)  (1)  Part  A  ot  tlUe  HI  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"CENXRAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  310C.  (a)  (1)  Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  Congress  respecting  (A)  the 
administration  of  this  part  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  (B)  the  current  state 
and  progress  of  health  services  research  and 
health  statistics. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  shall  assemble  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  1  of  each  year  the  following  re- 
porta: 

"(A)  A  report  on  health  care  costs  and  fi- 
nancing. Such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected under  section  306(b)  (2)  (A)  (vll). 


"(B)  A  report  on  health  resources.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  description  and  analysis, 
by  geographic  area,  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected under  section  305(b)  (2)  (A)  (v) . 

"(C)  A  report  on  the  utilization  of  health 
resources.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription and  analysis,  by  age,  sex.  Income, 
and  geographic  area,  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected under  section  305(b)  (2)  (A)  (vl) . 

"(D)  A  report  on  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's people.  Such  report  shall  Include  a 
description  and  analysis,  by  age,  sex.  Income, 
and  geogrraphlc  area,  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected   under    section    305(b)  (2)  (A)  (I) . 

"(3)  The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  review  any  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  before 
Its  submission  to  Congress,  but  the  Office  may 
not  revise  any  such  report  or  delay  its  sub- 
mission beyond  the  date  described  for  its 
submission,  and  may  submit  to  Congress  its 
comments  resijectlng  any  such  report. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  part  unless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In 
such  form  and  manner,  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(2)  Each  application  submitted  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  section  304  or  305. 
in  an  amount  exceeding  $35,000  for  direct 
costs  and  for  a  health  services  research, 
evaluation,  or  demonstration  project,  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  for  review  for 
scientific  merit  to  a  panel  of  experta  ap- 
pointed by  him  from  persons  who  are  not 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  who  possess  qualifications  rele- 
vant to  the  project  for  which  the  i^jplica- 
tlon  was  made.  A  panel  to  which  an  applica- 
tion Is  submitted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
report  ita  findings  and  recommendations  re- 
specting the  application  to  the  Secretary 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(3)  If  an  application  Is  submitted  under 
this  part  for  a  grant  or  contract  for  a  proj- 
ect for  which  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 
made  or  entered  into  under  another  provision 
of  this  Act,  such  application  may  not  be 
approved  under  this  part  and  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  part  may  not  be  obligated 
for  such  grant  or  contract.  The  applicant 
who  submitted  such  application  shall  be 
notified  of  the  other  provision  (or  provi- 
sions) of  this  Act  under  which  such  appli- 
cation may  be  submitted. 

"(c)  No  information  obtained  in  the 
course  of  activities  undertaken  at  supported 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
piu-pose  for  which  It  was  supplied  unless 
authorized  under  regulations  to  the  Secre- 
tary; and  no  such  information  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  released  If  the  particular 
establlsbment  or  person  supplying  It  is  iden- 
tifiable unless  such  establishment  or  person 
has  consented  (as  determined  vmder  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary)  to  Its  publication. 

"(d)  (1)  Paymente  of  any  granta  or  under 
any  contracts  under  this  part  may  be  nkade 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbxirsement, 
and  In  such  Installmenta  and  on  such  con- 
ditions, as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  tixe  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(2)  The  amounta  otherwise  payable  to 
any  person  under  a  grant  or  contract  made 
under  this  part  shaU  be  reduced  by — 

"(A)  amounta  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  equipment  or  supplies  furnished 
to  such  person  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  project  with  resiject 
to  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made, 
and 

'(B)  amounta  eqtial  to  the  pay.  ailow- 
ances,  traveling  expenses,  and  related  per- 
sonnel expenses  attrlbutaWe  to  the  perfocm- 
ance  of  services  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  in  connection  with  such 
project,  If  such  officer  or  employee  was  as- 
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signed  or  detaUed  by  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form such  services, 

but  only  If  such  person  requested  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish  such  equliHnent  or  suppUes. 
or  such  services,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(e)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  p«rt  without  regard  to  lotions  3848 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC 
529:  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"if)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  tA)  publish, 
make  available,  and  disseminate,  promptly 
In  understandable  form  and  on  as  broad  a 
basis  Bs  practicable,  the  results  of  health 
services  research,  demonstrations,  and  eval- 
uations undertaken  and  supported  under 
this  part:  and  (B)  make  avaHable  to  the 
public  data  developed  In  such  research, 
demonstrations,  and  evaluatlone.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  restrict  the  publication  and 
dissemination  of  data  from,  and  results  of. 
projects  undertaken  by  Centers  supported 
under  section  305  ( e ) . 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to-  assure  that 
statistics  developed  under  this  part  are  of 
high  quality,  timely,  comprehensive  as  well 
as  ^seclflc,  standardized,  and  adequately 
analyzed  and  Indexed,  and  (B)  publish, 
make  available,  and  disseminate  such  sta- 
tistics on  as  wide  a  basis  as  la  practicable. 
"(g)(1)  Except  where  the  Stocretary  de- 
termines that  uniisual  circumstances  make 
a  larger  percentage  necessary  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  wlMi  respect  to 
any  project  for  construction  of  a  facility  or 
for  acquisition  of  equipment  n»y  not  pro- 
Tide  for  payment  of  more  than  60  per  centum 
of  so  much  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  or 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
reasonably  attributable  to  research,  evalua- 
tion, or  demonstration  purposes. 

"(2)  Laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  facility  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  work  In  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (40  VS.C. 
276a — 276a-5.  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  any  labor  standards  speci- 
fied In  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
fimctlons  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (5  U.S.C.  Appendix) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40 
use.  27«c). 

"(3)  Such  grants  and  contracts  shall  be 
subject  to  such  additional  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 
12)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  section  310C 
(as  added  by  paragraph  (1) )  Is  ^mended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  (1)  For  health  services  research,  eval- 
uation, and  demonstration  activities  under- 
taken or  supported  under  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  »65.200,000 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
for  each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  health  services  research, 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  activities  di- 
rectly undertaken  by  the  Department  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  For  health  statistical  acttvltles  un- 
dertaken or  supported  under  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
930,000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye«r  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  each  of  the-next  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  " 

TITLE  n— REVISION  AND  EXTENSION 
OF  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sic.  201.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  sec- 
tion 390  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  grants  and  con- 
tracU  under  sections  393,  394,  395,  396,  and 
397.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
$17,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1876,  »ao,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"OKCUMATION    or   POLICT,    BTARMXNT   OF    FT7R- 
POa«.  AND  AUTHOaiZATION  OF  APPROPalATIONS". 

Skc.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  390 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  by 
redesignating  clauses  (2)  through  (7)  as 
clauses   (1)    through   (6),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  391  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2), 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (3).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(3). 

(c)  Section  392(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general  reg- 
ulations and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  part." 

(d)  Section  393  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  397(b)  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4>, 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (6). 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(d)  Is 
repealed. 

S«c.  203.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
394(a)  18  repealed;  and  the  second  sentence 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sums  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in  making" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  390(b)  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make". 

(b)(1)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of 
section  396  (a)  are  repealed:  and  the  third 
sentence  of  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sums  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "To 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390  (b)  (2) , 
the  Secretary  shall". 

(2)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 395(b)  are  repealed;  and  the  third  sen- 
tence of  such  section  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "Sirais  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  making"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  390 
(b)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  make",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "entering  Into  contracts"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "enter  Into 
contracts". 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  396(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sums  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  for  making"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)  (4) ,  the  Secretary  shall  make" 

(2)  Clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
section  396(b)  are  redesignated  as  clauses 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respecOvely. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  396  Is  re- 
pealed and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  respectively. 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(a) 
Is  repealed;  and  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sums 
made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
utllleed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Board,  to  make"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "To  carry  crut  the  purposes  of  section 
390(b)  (B),  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Board,  shall  make". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  897  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "AND  CONTRACriB" 
after  "ORANT8". 


(e)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  mc- 
tlon  398(a)  are  repealed;  and  the  third  sen" 
tence  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strlklnt 
out  "Sums  made  available  under  this  secttao 
shaU  be  utlUzed  by  the  Secretary,  with  tbe 
advice  of  the  Board,  in  making  grants  to 
and  entering  Into  appropriate  contracts"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "To  carry  out  tlie 
purposes  of  section  390(b)  (6),  the  Secretary 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  shall  mate 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  appropriate  con- 
tracts". 

Smc.  204.  Section  399b  Is  repealed;  and  sec- 
tions 394  through  399a  are  redesignated  u 
sections  393  through  399,  respectively. 

Sbc.  206.  The  amendments  made  by  thta 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  approprla- 
Uona  under  part  J  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Junn 
30,  1973. 

Sec.  206.  Section  a08(g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  fix  the  compensation  for  with- 
in the  PubUc  Health  Service,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  positions,  of  which  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  shall  be 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "The  Secretary  h 
authorized  to  esUbllsh  and  fU  the  compen- 
saOon  for,  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  five  posi- 
tions, of  which  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  shall  be  for  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  not  leas  than  sUteen  shall  be  f cv  the 
National  Center  for  Health  SUtlstlcs.  not  le« 
than  twenty-nine  shaU  be  for  the  NaUoaal 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  not 
less  than  ten  shall  be  for  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.".  ^ 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  be  recognized  without  any  time 
being  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  I  wish  again  to 
reiterate  to  the  Senate  that  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to  finish 
this  bill  tonight.  So  I  hope  that  thoee 
who  are  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
debate  will  be  brief,  to  the  point,  and 
that  if  there  are  votes  they  will  come 
quickly.  If  we  do  not  finish  the  bill,  and 
this  is  just  a  fact  of  life,  we  will  be  In 
tomorrow,  but  I  expect  we  will  finish 
the  bill  tonight.  That  is  It. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Mathias  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  8. 
3440,  requiring  court  orders  for  Intercep- 
tion of  electronic  communications,  et 
cetera,  are  printed  in  the  Rkcord  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH. 
HEALTH  STATISTICS,  AND  MEDI- 
CAL LIBRARIES  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl .  11385)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  the  programs  of  health  services 
research  and  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  medical  libraries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  HJi. 
11885  Is  the  pending  business. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  Is  a  time  limita- 
tion: Is  there  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  limitation  of  1  hoiu-'s  time  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  1  hour  on  amend- 
ments; Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  30  min- 
utes on  amendments  in  the  first  degree, 
and  1  hour  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BiALL) . 

Ur.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

This  bill  Is  extremely  Important.  The 
bill  Includes  three  important  aspects 
dealing  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  first,  in  health  services  research, 
second,  in  health  statistics,  and,  third, 
medical  libraries. 

•nils  legislation,  which  we  have  Intro- 
duced In  behalf  of  the  Committee  cai  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare,  asks  for  $458 
million,  broken  down  as  follows:  For 
health  services  research,  $260  million; 
health  statistics,  $120  million;  medical 
libraries,  $77  million. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  full  committee.  There  was  some 
debate  and  discussion  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Marylsind's 
amendment,  which  we  will  get  to  In  just 
a  few  moments. 

This  legtslatlon  Is  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  deals,  first  of  all,  with  the  col- 
lection of  various  statistics  of  a  wide 
variety  of  health  care  delivery.  Also,  im- 
der the  research  psirts  of  this  legislation, 
we  challenge  the  HEW  to  constantly  find 
new  ways  of  providing  new  and  more  ef- 
fective delivery  mechanisms  of  health 
care  in  this  country.  Third,  the  medical 
libraries  are  supported,  and  their  support 
is  continued,  and  their  authority  some- 
what expanded.  We  know  how  impor- 
tant the  National  Library  of  Medicine  Is 
just  on  the  question  and  the  issue  of 
quality  health  care.  In  recent  times, 
smaller  satellite  libraries  have  been  de- 
veloped. We  hope  that  will  continue. 

I  have  a  more  complete  statement 
which  explains  the  differences  between 
this  bill  and  the  legislation  that  was  in- 
troduced In  the  House  dealing  with  the 
assignment  of  different  responsibilities 
between  research  and  the  collection  of 
statistics,  and  which  also  recognizes  the 
difficulty  the  research  programs  are 
having  in  acquiring  top  quality  personnel. 

We  have  received  strong  support  from 
those  who  have  been  affected  by  It  at 
the  committee's  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  we 
can  act  on  it  expeditiously  this  afternoon. 

On  February  8,  1974,  I  Introduced  S. 
2996  which  extends  and  improves  the 
expiring  provisions  of  the  act  In  these 
areas.  I  am  delighted  that  this  measure 
is  cosponsored  by  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  full  committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits;  the  ranking  Republican 
on  my  health  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Bcbwoxxr;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  my  friend  Pkte  Williaiis. 

My  bill  differs  in  foiu-  major  respects 
from  the  House  passed  measure.  First  of 


all  my  biU  does  not  combine  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
with  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  Based  upon  my  review  of  the 
legislative  record  in  the  House  and  my 
own  analysis  of  the  functions  of  these  two 
centers,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  functions  are  sufllclently  dif- 
ferent in  order  to  justify  preserving  their 
identity,  r  do  beUeve  though  that  the 
programs  of  these  centers  need  to  be 
more  effectively  coordinated  than  has 
been  the  case  thus  far. 

Second,  my  bill  removes  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  House  passed  meas- 
ure which  prohibits  no  more  than  20 
grants  or  contracts  or  more  than  an 
aggregate  obligation  of  the  funds  of  $5 
million  regarding  health  services  re- 
search I  believe  the  limitation  would 
stifle  the  continuation  and  exi>ansion  of 
health  services  research  programs. 

Third,  my  bill  extends  each  of  these 
programs  through  Jime  30. 1978. 1  beUeve 
a  4-year  extension  is  necessary  to  assure 
program  continuity. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  for  additional 
top-level  personnel  to  administer  these 
programs  which  heretofore  have  suffered 
from  an  insufiBcient  number  of  such 
highly  qualified  persons.  The  bills  pro- 
vide for  29  sup>er-grade  personnel  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search, 16  super-grade  personnel  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
and  10  for  the  National  Librsiry  of  Medi- 
cine. 

I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  desires. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJI. 
11385,  the  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development,  Health  Statistics,  and 
Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1974  as  amended 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  to  three  im- 
portant facets  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
problems. 

They  are: 

First.  The  need  for  an  Increased  com- 
mitment to  hesdth  services  research 
aimed  at  improving  the  use  of  our  health 
care  dollars. 

With  a  strong  commitment  bticking  it, 
health  care  research  will  assist  in  an- 
swering fundamental  questions  about  na- 
tional health  insurtmce,  quality  of  care, 
effective  use  of  persormel  and  technologi- 
cal resources. 

Second.  The  need  for  accurate  and 
comprehwisive  statistics  about  the  Na- 
tion's health.  Without  such  information 
we  can  never  know  what  benefits  we  have 
obtained  from  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
spend  on  health  nor  what  directions  we 
must  take  hi  the  future  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  Responsibility  for 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  distribution  of 
this  vital  information  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  The 
center  has  achieved  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion as  an  objective  and  competoit  re- 
porter of  the  health  status  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $120  million  over  4  years. 

Third.  The  need  for  funding  authority 
for  medical  libraries  assistance  programs. 


The  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in 
the  important  function  of  disseminating 
medical  knowledge  justifies  continuing 
support  for  this  worthwhile  investment. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $77.5  million  over  4  years.  The 
grand  total  of  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations is  $458.3  million  over  4  years. 

The  major  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  House  passed  bill  is  this  meas- 
ure does  not  mandate  a  merger  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
with  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research.  The  testimony  con- 
sistantly  Indicated  that  a  merger  of  the 
two  Important  health  resources  would  be 
detrimental  because  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  must  serve  more 
than  just  the  research  needs  of  Health 
Services  Delivery.  According  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Edwards,  a  structural  sepwiration  of  these 
two  functions  Is  necessary  "so  that  the 
NCHS  Is  able  to  make  the  most  rational 
use  of  its  resources  and  assign  priorities 
among  a  variety  of  competing  needs." 

Title  n  of  this  bill,  which  extends  the 
Medical  Libraries  Act  for  4  years,  will 
insure  the  continued  dissemination  of  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  health-science 
knowledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  to  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  stating  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secbetabt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Witlfakk, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  1. 1974. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Minority  Floor  header, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scon:  This  letter  sum- 
marizes our  views  on  HA.  11385,  the  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development,  Health 
Statistics,  and  Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1974. 
as  reported  by  the  tiatwr  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Committee.  The  bill  would  extend  and 
modify  Public  Health  Service  Act  authorities 
for  the  three  named  programs  which  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1974  tinder  current  law. 
Although  we  are  in  substantial  agreement 
on  the  need  for  continued  efforts  in  these 
areas,  and  although  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bill  has  eliminated  several  of  the  un- 
favorable aspects  of  the  House  version,  there 
still  remain  in  H.B.  11386  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  number  of  provisions  which  cause 
the  Department  concern. 

First,  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  11385 
maintains  the  separation  between  health 
service  research  and  health  statistlca,  which 
we  believe  is  desirable  and  clearly  prefer- 
able to  the  combined  arrangements  propoeed 
in  the  House  version  ot  the  bill.  However, 
we  believe  that  fixing  In  the  statutes  the  or- 
ganizational entitles  which  will  administer 
health  service  research  activities  and  health 
statistic  activities  not  only  Is  unnecessary, 
but  is  an  undesirable  hindrance  to  the  Sec- 
retary's overall  statutory  reqx>nsl  bllltlee  to 
assure  eSectlTe  administration  of  the  De- 
partment. Accordingly,  we  urge  the  deletion 
of  those  provlslMiB  in  Section  305  that  would 
establish  these  entitles  In  permanent  law. 

Second,  the  Senate  Oommlttee's  bill  re- 
quires that  grants  in  ezcees  of  988,000  for 
health  services  research,  evaluation  or  dem- 
onstration   projects    be    submitted    for    re- 
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view  bjr  an  outside  panel  of  sctentlflc  ex- 
perts. Excellent  formal  and  Informal  review 
procedures  currently  exist  for  alligrants  and 
contracts  within  the  Departments  Bureau  of 
Health  Services  Research.  We  set  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  write  Into  law  a :  formalized 
review  procedure  for  grants. 

Third.  HJi.  11386  reqiilres  tot  the  extant 
practicable  the  support  of  at  Iea8|  six  multl- 
dlsclpUnary  health  service  reseajch  centers 
each  year.  Our  experience  In  th«  past  with 
these  centers  has  indicated  w1<|b  variation 
In  performance  on  the  part  of  the«e  activities. 
We  believe  that  such  activities  will  continue, 
but  It  Is  essential  that  we  be  able  to  con- 
tinually evaluate,  monitor,  and  tnodlfy  our 
scope  and  scale  of  effort  in  this  i^a.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  no  specSc  numeri- 
cal requirements  be  contained  l^the  legis- 
lation. I 

HJl.  11385  would  also  prohibit  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  fror^  reviewing 
annual  reports  required  by  the  Jill.  We  be- 
lieve that  provisions  of  this  kini  are  Inap- 
propriate restrictions  on  the  3>resldent's 
ability  to  ensure  that  agency  rep<tts  to  Con- 
gress are  coordinated  with  thei  legislative 
Interests  of  other  Executive  Brai^h  agencies 
and  that  they  reHect  Admlnlstratiin  policies. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  ^^t^^  the 
number  of  Section  208 (g)  poeitl<|)s  author- 
teed  by  the  Public  Health  Sm^lie  Act  and 
assign  the  Increase  to  the  National  CJenter  for 
Health  SUtlstlcs.  the  Bureau  of  nalth  Serv- 
ices Research,  and  the  NatlonaJEJbrary  of 
Medicine.  We  oppose  this  provlsloijas  unnec- 
essary at  this  time. 

We  note  the  Senate  Committee' 
of  language  In  Section  305(f)  (8), 
that  the  National  Center  for  Healt 
furnish  to  the  concerned  congress^ 
mlttees.  without  regard  to  coat. 


addition 

landatlng 

Statistics 

inal  com- 

[Buch  spe- 


cial statistical  compilations  and  aurveys 
they  may  request.  The  Departmait  has  al- 
ways cooperated  In  the  past  wltt^  tbe  com- 
mittee's requests  for  informatloi^  and  cer- 
tainly anticipates  continuation  oflhat  prac- 
tice. Thus,  the  Committee's  additional  lan- 
guage Is  unnecessary.  Further,  wch  broad 
language,  that  does  not  specify  £  advance 
the  nature  of  "such  special  statlancal  oom- 
pUatlons  and  surveys"  could  pot«tlally  re- 
quire significant  budgetary  resou^es.  which 
might  make  It  impoeslble  for  thejagency  to 

comply  with  the  Committee's  reqijets  and 

at    the    same    time — carry    out    1^  existing 
responsibilities.  j 

Finally,  we  oppose  the  provlslou  of  HJl. 
11388  mandating  the  convening  If  annual 
health  conferences  as  undesirabW  and  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  the  autboflty  of  the 
Secretary  to  call  such  meetings.        j 

As  noted  tbove.  the  DepartmeiA  believes 
that  the  approach  taken  to  HJl.  1|M6.  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  is  In  general  |t  prudent 
one  which  recognizee  the  need  for  tontlnued 
authority  for  health  services  resea^feli,  health 
statistics,  and  medical  libraries,  ^t*  support 
this  renewed  authority,  but  bellev*  that  the 
repKjrted  bill  contains  several  senous  flaws 
wtolch  wotild  reduce,  rather  thanj  enhance. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programii  it  would 
extend.  | 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  ol  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  nc^  objection 
to  the  pre^ntatlon  of  this  report|from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration'^  proeram 
Slnoepely.  -j'-  -»- 

Caspas  W  Weinbeb4^, 

Secretory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  JThe  bUl 
Is  open  to  amendment.  i 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  f  caU  up 
my  ammdment  No.  1244. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPIcil.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clert  proceedetl  to  read 
amendment  No.  1244. 


Amendment  No.   1244  is  as  follows: 
Strike     all     after     the     enacting     clause 

through    line    20.    page    61,    and    insert    in 

Usu  thereof  the  following: 

SHOKT  TmJI 

SxcnoN  1.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Act  of  1974. 

riKDnrGs  akd  occlaration  or  policy 
S«c.  2.    (a)    The  Congress  of  the   United 
States  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis  in 
health  care: 

(2)  that  health  care  costs  have  Increased 
in  the  last  five  years  twice  as  fast  as  the 
general  cost  of  living; 

(3)  that  there  exists  an  acute  shortage  and 
maldistribution  of  physician  and  other  medi- 
cal manpower  In  Inner-clty  and  rural  areas; 

(4)  that  millions  of  Amerlcazis  do  not  have 
access  to  quality  health  care; 

(6)  that  since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  Invested  approximately  $20,000.- 
000.000  In  biomedical  research,  and  that  this 
Investment  has  resulted  not  only  In  wide 
recognition  of  the  preeminence  of  biomedical 
research  in  the  United  States,  but  also  pro- 
duced many,  often  spectacular,  advancaa  In 
medical  science; 

(6)  that  during  the  same  period  compara- 
tively few  resources  were  Invested  to  deliver 
the  discoveries  of  medical  research  and  tech- 
nology to  our  cltlaens; 

(7)  that  the  American  public  Is  concerned 
with  the  gap  between  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  of  medical  sdenoe  and  what  is 
delivered  to  the  patient,  and  that  this  Is  a 
source  of  public  discontentment  and  dis- 
satisfaction; 

(8)  that  significant  changes  regarding  the 
health  care  system  have  been  proposed  and 
may  be  Implemented  in  the  near  future: 

(9)  that  the  potential  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  the  various  proposals  are 
largely  unknown:  and 

(10)  that.  Inadequate  attention  emphasis, 
and  resources  have  been  devoted  to  health 
policy  analysis  and  bsalth  care  delivery. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ee- 
Ubllsh  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  and  regional  and  special  emphasts 
centers  to  Improve  health  care  delivery  and 
to  help  speed  the  delivery  of  the  benefits  of 
medical  science  and  the  scientific  discovery 
system  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  3.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
amended  by  insertlrg  after  Utle  XIV  the 
following  new  title  : 

••TTTIiE    XIV— NATIONAL    INSTITUTK    OF 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
"DXriNTTIoifa 
"Sac.  1401.  For  the  purpow  of  this  title — 
"(1)    the   term   'health   care   delivery'   in- 
cludes all  aspects  and  interrelationships  of 
the  organization,  financing,  and  provision  of 
direct  health  services  to  individuals,  families, 
and  groups  for  tlie  purposes  of  prevention, 
cure,  rahabllltation,  restoration,  and  main- 
tenance of  fimctlon,  and  related  health  serv- 
ices essential  to  good  health. 

"■srrABussMKNT  or  iitnmrrs 
"Sac.  1402.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Institute  of  Health  CiLre 
Delivery.  The  Institute  shall  carry  out  a  mul- 
tldlaclpllnary  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  Improve  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices and  shall  be  the  principal  Oovemment 
agency  for  Improvement  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shaU  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  There  shall  be  in  the  Institute 
a  Deputy  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may 


prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  ths 
position  of  Director.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  nirrissui 
has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

"(c)  The  Director  U  authorised  to  ^>. 
point  within  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four 
Assistant  Directors. 

"rtxNcnows  of  tbx  msiiruTx 
"Sue.  1403.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  (tf 
the  Institute  to  pursue  methods  and  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  and  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  can 
delivery  in  the  States,  regions,  and  commu- 
nltles  of  the  United  States,  through  initia- 
tion and  support  of  studies,  research,  ex- 
perimentation, development,  demonstratloii, 
and  evaluation  of,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following  areas  and  subjects — 

"(I)  the  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  and  methods  to  Improve 
such  system  and  the  devising  and  testing 
of  alternative  delivery  systems; 

"(2)  health  care  systems  and  subsystena 
in  States,  regions,  and  communities  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  affective  oom- 
blnatlon  and  coordination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

"(3)  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology.  Including  multi- 
phasic screening  and  testing,  to  Improve  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  fllnnsow. 
particularly  for  preschool  children; 

"(4)  systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  (Includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide  hell- 
copter  transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem) .  which  utilise,  where  possible,  the  skllli 
of  returning  military  corpsmen; 

"(6)  systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services: 

"(8)  the  development  of  poUcy  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care,  particularly  for 
mentaUy  and  physically  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  senior  citizens,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  alternatives  to  Institutionalization, 
Including  the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

"(7)  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal manpower  requirements,  including  new 
types  of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and 
the  extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals  may 
be  safely  delegated  to  other  appropriately 
trained  todlvlduals  in  both  new  and  exit- 
tent  health  occupations; 

"(8)  continuing  education  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  programs  and  methods  to  help 
health  professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  cur- 
rent developments  and  to  maintain  profes- 
sional excellence; 

"(9)  health  manpower  credential Ing,  li- 
censing, and  certification; 

"{10}  the  medical  malpractice  problem 
particularly  as  It  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine'  and  added 
costs  to  the  public: 

"(11)  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

"(12)  application  of  all  forms  of  tsch- 
nology,  including  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices,  to  health  care  delivery; 

"(13)  the  efficiency,  management,  dedgn. 
construction,  and  utilization  of  new  and  ex- 
isting equipment  and  health  care  fadllUss 
and  equipment  including  studies  of  admis- 
sion practices  and  examination  of  cost-flnd- 
Ing  techniques; 

"(14)  the  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning,  management,  and 
declalonm&king  in  the  health  care  system; 

"(16)  the  development  of  Information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
care  may  be  measured: 

"(18)  the  development  of  uniform  account- 
ing practices,  financial  reporting,  and  uni- 
form health  records; 
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"(17)  the  development  and  testing  of  In- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  In  health  care  delivery  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  care: 

"(18)  the  needs  of  Individuals,  families, 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices emphasizing  the  various  lifestyles.  In- 
cluding environmental,  recreational,  and  nu- 
tritional factors  that  bear  on  an  individual's 
health;  Identification  of  those  factors  af- 
fecting acceptance  and  utUlzatlon  of  health 
care  and  related  services;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  materials  and  methods 
communicating  to  the  public  the  importance 
of  personal  decisions  and  actions  on  health; 

•(19)  the  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  Impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  general  stabUlty  of  the  national  econ- 
omy: 

"(20)  proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care,  including  their  potential  cost  and  bene- 
flu,  and  their  Impact  on  the  health  care 
system; 

"(21)  concepts  and  data  essential  to  for- 
mation of  a  factual  basis  for  national  health 
policies;  and 

"(22)  the  effects  on  health  care  delivery 
of  the  organisation,  functions,  and  interre- 
lationships of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing 
of  health  care  delivery. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shaU  (1)  develop 
methods  for,  and  supptM^  of,  training  of  in- 
dividuals to  plan  and  conduct  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstrations,  and  evaluation 
of  health  care  delivery  and  related  services; 
(2)  provide  technical  aasUtance  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  the  transfer  of  new 
knowledge,  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  programs,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  engaged  In  the  Im- 
provement of  health  care  delivery;  (3)  col- 
laborate with  governments  and  private  care 
Institutions  and  programs  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  exchange  of  Information  and 
supped  of  research,  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, and  training  In  order  to  advance 
health  care  delivery  In  the  United  States 
and  cooperating  nations. 

•(c)  The  Institute  shall  evaluate  the  qual- 
ity, effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  Federal 
health  programs,  including  tlUes  V,  XVm, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the 
Nation's  citizens.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Institute  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  pursuant  to  section  613  of  this 
Act. 

"AomNisimATivx  phovisioms 

"Ssc.  1404.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  Vht  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development,  eiq;>erl- 
ments.  studies,  demonstrations,  and  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects: 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  develc^ment. 
experiments,  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
the  training  of  indlvldualc  to  plan  and  ex- 
ecute such  contracts; 

"(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  ocm^Mnsatlon  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Institute  In  accordance 
with  chapter  61  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  rscrult 
men  and  women  oi  exceptional  talent,  he 
may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for  per- 
■onnel  at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than 
the  grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel 
under  the  General  Schedule  established  by 


such  title  and  fix  their  compensation  ac- 
cordingly, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  re^x>nslbllltle8,  he  may  ap- 
point personnel  of  the  Institute  without  re- 
gard to  civil  service  or  classification  laws, 
except  that  personnel  appointed  under  such 
laws  do  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third 
of  the  nimiber  of  full-time  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Institute: 

"(4)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Institute  and  delegate  author- 
ity to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  hlB  supervision; 

"(5)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise) ,  construct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain  research  and 
other  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
(Including  patents)  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary; 

"(6)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  fi-om 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  communities  located  adja- 
cent to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use 
of  the  Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1877  (40  Va.C.  34); 

"(7)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code; 

"(8)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
tltte; 

"(9)  utilize  with  their  consent  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(10)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  886(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code: 

"(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
personal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible: 

"(12)  allocate  and  expend  or  tranisfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
necessary: 

"(13)  establish  within  the  Institute  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  !»  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordi- 
nation of  activities  under  this  title  with  re- 
lated research  and  development  activities  be- 
ing carried  on  by  other  public  and  private 
agences  and  organizations; 

"(14')  admit  and  treat  at  hospitals  and 
other  faculties  of  the  service  persons  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  admission  and  treat- 
ment at  such  facilities;  and 

"(15)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

"(b>  Upon  requests  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities.  Information,  and  statistics 
available,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
consistent  vrtth  other  laws,  to  the  Institute 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

"(c)  ISach  member  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  08-18  under  section  6332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
he  U  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  including  traveltlm*.  AH  members 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sabslstenoe, 
and  necessary  expenses  inourrad  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  dtit'~~ 


"COMPI NSATION 

"Sec.  1405.  (a)  S:-ctlon  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

•••(98)  Director.  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery.' 

•■(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

••'(132)  Deputy  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Care  Delivery.' 

"JOINT     WAIVEB     rtJNDINC     ATJTHORrry 

"Szc.  1406.  Where  funds  are  advanced  for  a 
single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  may  act  for  all  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced  and  a  sin- 
gle non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be 
established  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency. 
The  Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirements  of  the  Institute  or 
which  the  Institute  does  not  Impose. 

••TRANFER    of    aZSEARCH    rUNDS    or    OTHXK    GOV- 
ERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS     AND     AGENCIES 

••Sex:.  1407.  Funds  avaUable  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  health 
care  delivery  research  and  development,  or 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  therefor  shall 
be  available  for  transfer  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  In  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  as  is  consistent  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  were  provided,  and 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Institute  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

••national  ADVISOBT  COUNCH.  on   KKAI.TH  CARE 
DELIVZRT 

"Sec.  1408.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Health  Care  Delivery  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')  to  be  composed  of 
twenty-one  members.  The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  a  medical  officer 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Heatlh,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  an  ad- 
ditional fifteen  members  not  otherwise  of 
the  regular  full-time  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with- 
out regard  to  clvU  service  laws.  The  appointed 
members  shall  be  (1)  persons  who  are  lead- 
ers In  the  field  of  medical  sciences  or  In  the 
organization,  delivery,  or  financing  of  health 
care,  (2)  leaders  in  the  management  sciences, 
or  (3)  representatives  of  the  consujners  of 
health  care.  At  least  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the  con- 
sumers of  health  care. 

'•(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year. 

'•(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  the  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appototment,  three  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of 
appointment.  An  appointed  member  ahall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  mors 
than  two  terms. 

•'(d)    Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
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shall  receive  compensation  at  rat#s  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  4>r  OS-18 
under  section  5332,  title  5.  UnltAd  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engagtd  In  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  at>'ay  from 
their  homes  or  regular  place  of  Jbuslness, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expensef,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subalsten^.  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  auttibrlzed  by 
section  603.  title  5,  United  States  pode.  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  f 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Covi|icll,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  tl3|B  Council 
members,  shall  appoint  an  Execut^e  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council.  The  Executlv*: Secretary 
may  be  appointed  without  regar^  to  civil 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate-irate  pro- 
vided for  Individuals  In  grade  OB^IS  under 
section  5332,  title  5,  United  SUt«s  Code.  The 
Director  of  the  Institute  shall  mfke  avail- 
able to  the  Council  such  additional  staff  in- 
formation, and  other  persons  al  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities,  i 
•(f)  The  Council  shall —  -: 

"(1)  review  programs,  policies,  aiid  priori- 
ties of  the  Institute,  and  centers  established 
under  section  1412.  and  advise  thf  Director 
on  the  development  and  conduct  of  pro- 
grama  of  the  Institute  and  centers: 

"(2)  examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery  efforts  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tnd  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencle*  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication:  and 

"(3)  assure  that  significant  restarch  and 
development  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  to  fce  health 
care  system,  and  evaluate  the  extent  such 
findings  are  making  an  Impact  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system. 

"(g)  "The  Council  shall  submit  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  required  by  section  1409 
of  this  Act,  its  report  on  the  progreaa  of  the 
Institute  and  centers  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and 
the  status  of  health  delivery  research  devel- 
opment In  the  United  States  including  any 
minority  views  of  the  Council  members. 

"BEPORT8 

"Skc.  1409.  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
prior  to  February  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  that  shall  include: 

"(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Institute  and  the  cen- 
ters: 

"(2)  bibliographies  with  annotations  of  re- 
search performed  or  supported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  research  and  devel- 
opments findings  which  show  promise  (given 
due  consideration  to  the  cost,  benefits,  and 
the  quality  of  health  care  program)  of  im- 
proving health  care  delivery  or  increasing  the 
productivity  of  he«ilth  care  systems;  and 

"(3)  Identification  and  recommendations 
concerning  those  factors  or  barriers  which 
inhibit  Implementation  of  the  significant  re- 
search and  development  findings  of  the  In- 
stitute and  centers  or  that  prevent  Innova- 
tion in  health  care. 

"HXALTH  CARS  DILrVEBT  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

"8»c.  1410.  There  is  created  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  an 
Office  of  Health  Care  Delivery  Information 
Services.  Such  office  shall  provide — 

"(1)  for  the  provision  of  Indexing,  ab- 
stracting, translating,  and  other  services 
leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of 
Information  on  research  and  development  in 
health  care  delivery,  to  public  and  private 
a^endea,  institutions,  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  Improvement  of  health  care  de- 
livery and  the  general  public;  and 

"(2)  undertake  programs  to  develop  new 
or  Improved  methods  for  mairing  such  Infor- 
mation available. 


"AUTHORIZATIONS     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1411.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $65,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976:  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976: 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977:  and  «1 26,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978:  of  the  funds  af^ro- 
prlated  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  available  only  for  health  services  re- 
search, development,  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  institution  under  this 
section.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  thU  section  may  be  carried  over 
without  flsoal  year  limitations. 

"REOXONAL  AND  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  CENTERS 

"Sec.  1412.  (aMD  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  Nation's  research  and  develc^ment  base 
In  health  care  delivery,  to  enable  the  ex- 
amination and  study  of  health  care  delivery 
problems  of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  link  better  research  and  devel- 
opment findings  with  actual  practice,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  planning,  establishing,  and 
providing  basic  operating  support  for  (A)  not 
to  exceed  eight  regional  centers  to  carry  out 
multldlsclplinary  research  and  development 
In  health  care  delivery,  and  (B)  two  national 
special  emphasis  centers,  one  of  which  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center,  to  focus  on  all  forms  of  technology. 
Including  computers  and  electronic  devices 
and  Its  application  in  health  care  delivery; 
and  one  which  shall  be  designated  as  the 
Health  Care  Management  Center,  to  focus  on 
the  improvement  of  management  and  orga- 
nization In  the  health  field,  the  training  and 
retraining  of  administrators  of  health  care 
enterprises,  and  the  devel<^ment  of  leaders, 
planners,  and  policy  analysis  In  the  health 
field. 

"(2)  A  regional  center  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  meet 
the  following  requirements. 

"(A)  There  shall  be  a  full-time  director  of 
the  center  who  possesses  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  sustained  productivity  and  lead- 
ership in  health  services  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  evaluations,  and  there  shall  be 
such  additional  full-time  professional  staff  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  The  center  shaU  (1)  be  located  within 
an  established  academic  or  research  institu- 
tion with  departments  and  resources  appro- 
priate to  the  programs  of  the  center,  and 
(11)  have  working  relationships  with  health 
service  delivery  systems  where  experiments  In 
health  services  may  be  Initiated  and 
evaluated. 

"(C)  The  center  shall  select  problems  In 
health  services  for  research,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  (i)  their 
regional  or  national  Importance,  (11)  the 
unique  potential  for  definitive  research  on 
the  problems,  and  (iU)  opportunities  for 
local  application  of  the  research  findings. 

"(D)  Such  additional  requlrementa  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b»  Federal  payments  under  this  section 
In  support  of  such  cooperative  agreements 
may  be  used  for — 

"(I)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  is  necessary: 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  opera tlna 
costs; 

"(3)    research    and   development; 

"(4)  training:  and 

"(5)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  under  this  section  other  than  sup- 
port for  construction  shall  not  exceed  $2,- 
000.000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  l)e 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director,  following  a  review 


of  each  center's  operation  tmd  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  addl- 
tional  i>erlod  of  not  mere  than  three  years 
each. 

"(c)  The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
with  a  view,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  broad 
geographical  distribution  of  such  centers. 

"(d)  The  administrative  officer  of  each  re- 
gional and  national  special  emphasis  center 
shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Director  a  re- 
port which  shall  set  forth  ( 1 )  an  audit  of  ex- 
penditures in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  procedures,  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing  re- 
search programs  including  a  summary  of  sig- 
nificant research  and  development  findings. 

"SUPPLEMENTAL   INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTATION 

"Sec.  1413.  (ai  In  order  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals, institutions,  and  health  facilities 
to  participate  in  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out,  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  as  essential,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  an  ap- 
plicable law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  authoriz- 
ing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization celling  in  such  Acta. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage established  by  the  Director,  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  i>er  centum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram' as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  health 
area  authorized  on  or  before  December  31, 
1973. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  306  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL   CENTER  FOR   HEALTH  STATISTICS 

"Sec.  345.  (a)  There  is  eatabllahed  in  the 
department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Center'). 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center  may  collect  statistics  on — 

"(1)  the  extent  and  nature  of  Illness  and 
disability  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  (or  of  any  groupings  of  the  people 
included  in  the  population).  Including  life 
expectancy,  the  incidence  of  various  acute 
and  chronic  illnesses,  and  infant  and  ma- 
ternal morbidity  and  mortality, 

"(2)  the  Impact  of  such  illness  and  dis- 
ability on  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  on  other  aspects  of  the  well-being  of  Its 
population    (or  of  such  groupings), 

"(3)  environmental,  social,  and  other 
health  hazards, 

"(4)   determinants  of  health, 

"(6)  health  resources.  Including  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
professionals  by  specialty  and  type  of  prac- 
tice and  the  supply  of  services  by  hospitals, 
extended  care  facilities,  home  health  agen- 
cies, and  other  health  Institutions, 

"(6)  utilization  of  health  care.  Including 
utilization  of  (1)  ambulatory  health  services 
by  specialties  and  types  of  practice  of  the 
health  professionals  providing  such  services, 
and  (U)  services  of  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  home  health  agencies,  and  other 
institutions. 
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•■(7)  health  care  costs  and  financing,  In- 
cludmg  the  tr«nds  in  health  care  prices  and 
cost  the  sources  ot  payments  for  health  care 
^vices.  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  health  care 
services,  and 

"(8)  famUy  formation,  growth,  and  disso- 
lution; and 

"(9)  undertake  and  Buppwt  (by  grant  or 
contract)  research,  demonstrations,  and  eval- 
uations respecting  new  or  Improved  methods 
for  obtaining  current  data  on  the  matters  re- 
ferreil  to  In  subparagraph  (1 ) . 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  assist 
State  and  local  health  agencies,  and  Federal 
agencies  Involved  In  matters  relating  to 
health,  m  the  design  and  implementation  of 
a  cooperative  system  for  producing  compara- 
ble and  uniform  healtb  Information  and 
statlsUcs  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels;  (B)  coordinate  the  activities  of  such 
Federal  agencies  respecting  the  design  and 
implementation  of  such  cooperative  system; 
(C)  undertake  and  support  (by  grant  or  con- 
tract) research,  development,  demonstra- 
tions, evaluations  and  the  Federal  share  of 
the  data  collection  costs  respecting  such  co- 
operative system;  and  (D)  review  statistical 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  assure  that  they  are 
consistent  with  such  cooperative  system. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  collection  of  data  from 
the  records  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
divorces  In  registration  areas.  The  data  shall 
be  obtained  only  from  and  restricted  to  such 
registration  records  of  such  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  the  Secretary.  In  his  discretion, 
determines  possess  records  affording  satisfac- 
tory data  in  necessary  detaU  and  form.  Each 
state  or  registration  area  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  the  Federal  share  of  its  reason- 
able costs  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  collecting  and  transcribing  (at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  and  by  whatever 
method  authorized  by  him)  its  records  for 
such  data. 

"(3)  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  registra- 
tion and  collection  of  mortality,  morbidity, 
and  other  health  data,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  distribute  suitable  and  necessary 
forms  for  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
such  data  which  shall  be  published  as  a  part 
of  the  health  reports  published  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(4)  To  assure  comparability  and  reliabil- 
ity of  health  statistics,  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  the  Centers,  provide  adequate  tech- 
nical assistance  to  assist  State  and  local  Jur- 
isdictions in  the  development  of  model  laws 
dealing  with  issues  of  confidentiality  and 
comparability  of  data. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  health  statistical  ac- 
tivities under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of,  the 
United  States  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics  and  other  appropriate 
professional  advisory  groups. 

"(d)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate and  consult  with  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  any  other  In- 
terested Federal  departments  or  agencies  and 
with  State  and  local  health  departments  and 
agencies.  For  such  purpose  he  shall  utilize 
Insofar  as  possible  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  6),  of  any  appro- 
priate State  or  other  public  agency,  and  may, 
without  regard  to  such  section,  utilize  the 
services  or  facilities  of  any  private  agency, 
organization,  group,  or  Individual,  In  accord- 
ance with  written  agreements  between  the 
head  of  such  agency,  organization,  or  g^roup 
and  the  Secretary  or  between  such  individual 
and  the  Secretary.  Payment.  If  any.  for  such 
services  or  facilities  shall  be  made  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ment.". 


"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  September  1  of 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  Congress  respecting  (A)  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  (B)  the  current  state  and  progress 
of  health  services  research  and  health  sta- 
tistics. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  shall  as- 
semble and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1  of 
each  year  the  following  reports: 

"(A)  A  report  on  health  care  costs  and 
financing.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  statistics  col- 
lected under  section  305(b)(7); 

"(B)  A  report  on  health  resources.  Such 
report  shall  Include  a  description  and 
analysis,  by  geographic  area,  of  the  statistics 
collected  under  section  305(b)  (6); 

"(C)  A  report  on  the  utilization  of  health 
resources.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription and  analysis,  by  age.  sex.  Income, 
and  geographic  area,  of  the  statistics  collect- 
ed under  section  S05(b)(6);  and 

"(D)  A  report  on  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's people.  Such  report  shall  Include  a 
description  and  analysis,  by  age.  sex,  Income, 
and  geographic  area,  of  the  statistics  collect- 
ed under  section  305(b)  (1). 

"(3)  The  Office  of  Mangement  and  Budget 
may  review  any  report  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  before  Its  sub- 
mission to  Congress,  but  the  Office  may  not 
revise  any  such  report  or  delay  Its  submis- 
sion beyond  the  date  described  for  Its  sub- 
mission, and  many  submit  to  Congress  Its 
comments  respecting  any  such  report. 

"(e)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and 
manner,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(2)   Each    application    submitted    for    a 
grant  or  contract  under  title  XIV  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  an  amount  exceeding  $35,000  and  for 
a    health    services    research,    evaluation,    or 
demonstration  project,  shall  be  submitted 
by    the    Secretary    for   review   for   scientific 
merit  to  a  panel  of  experts  appointed  by  him 
from  persons  who  are  not  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  and  who 
possess  qualifications  relevant  to  the  project 
for  which  the  application  was  made.  A  panel 
to  which  an  application  Is  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  respecting  the  application 
to  the  Secretary  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(3)  If  an  application  Is  submitted  under 
this  part  for  a  grant  or  contract  for  a  project 
for  which  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
or  entered  Into  under  another  provision  of 
this  Act,  such  application  may  not  be  ap- 
proved under  this  part  and  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  part  may  not  be  obligated 
for  such  grant  or  contract.  The  applicant 
who  submitted  such  application  shall  be  no- 
tified of  the  other  provision  (or  provisions) 
of  this  Act  under  which  such  application 
may  be  submitted. 

"(f)  No  Information  obtained  In  the 
course  of  activities  undertaken  or  supported 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  supplied  unless  au- 
thorized under  regulations  to  the  Secretary; 
and  no  such  information  may  be  published 
or  otherwise  released  If  the  particular  estab- 
lishment or  person  supplying  It  Is  Identifiable 
unless  such  establishment  or  person  has 
consented  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  to  its  publication. 

"(g)  (1)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under 
any  contracts  under  this  part  may  be  made 
tn  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  neoeasary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thla  part. 


"(2)  The  amounts  otherwise  payable  to 
any  person  under  a  grant  or  contract  made 
under  this  part  shaU  be  reduced  by — 

"(A)  amounts  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  equipment  or  supplies  furnished 
to  such  person  by  the  Secretary  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  such  grant  or  contract  is  made,  and 
"(B)  amounts  equal  to  the  pay.  allowances, 
traveling  expenses,  and  related  personnel  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  performance  of 
services  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  such  project.  If 
such  officer  or  employee  was  assigned  or  de- 
tailed by  the  Secretary  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices, 

but  only  If  such  person  requested  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish  such  equipment  or  supplies, 
or  such  services,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(h)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  imder 
this  part  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
statistics  developed  under  this  part  are  of 
high  quality,  tlmelf.  comprehensive  as  well 
as  specific,  standardized,  and  adequately 
analyzed  and  indexed,  and  (B)  publish,  make 
available,  and  disseminate  such  statistics  on 
as  wide  a  basis  as  is  practicable. 

"(J)  (1)  Except  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  unusual  circumstances  make  a 
larger  percentage  necessary  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  pert,  a  grant 
or  contract  under  thU  part  with  respect  to 
any  project  for  construction  of  a  facility  or 
for  acquisition  of  equipment  may  not  pro- 
\-lde  for  payment  of  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  so  much  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  or 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonably  attributable  to  research,  evalua- 
tion, or  demonstration  ptirposes. 

"(2)  Laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  In  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  facility  shaU  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng 
on  similar  work  In  the  locality,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40  UJS.C.  276a— 
276a-5.  knovim  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act) ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  any  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph with  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(5  U.S.C.  Appendix)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"(3)  Such  grants  and  contracts  shall  be 
subject  to  such  additional  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(k)  For  health  statistical  activities  under- 
taken or  supported  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  ^proprlated  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
so  if  the  attaches  will  request  more  Sen- 
ators to  come  on  the  floor,  I  will  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  that  time. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  would 
substitute  in  effect.  S.  723.  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  for 
the  reported  bill's  provisions  providing 
for  a  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  stated  that  this  was 
not  major  legislation.  I  consider  it  to  be 
major  legislation,  because  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  how  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove a  delivery  system  to  deliver  the 
benefits  of  medical  services  to  all  the 
people  of  America,  and  close  the  gap 
between  what  medical  science  knows  and 
what  reaches  our  citizens. 
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One  of  the  great  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  to  make  sure  that  the  people 
have  adequate  access  to  the  tremendous 
medical  benefits  that  haver  been  de- 
veloped over  the  past  25  yegrs.  I  think 
that  any  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject  should  be  considere<|  major  leg- 
islation. : 

Senators  may  recall  S.  72^  originated 
in  the  Setmte  and  has  been  Approved  on 
two  separate  occasions  by  Ihe  Senate. 
The  other  features  of  the  reported  meas- 
ure, health  statistics  and  mejiical  library 
assistance,  are  essentially  unchanged. 

I  voted  to  report  H.R.  11385  to  the 
Senate  because  it  does  repnesent  a  step 
forward  for  the  Congress  an4  the  country 
In  the  neglected  area  of  health  care  de- 
livery research  and  development.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  for  the  Senate 
the  pending  bill  Ls  a  step  backward  from 
the  stronger  commitment  apd  sounder 
structiu-e  provided  ih  S.  72|,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery.  ? 

I  first  proposed  the  estabtshment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Healtfi  Care  De- 
livery in  a  1971  speech  in  G^lthersburg, 
Md.  Subsequently,  I  circulat4d  the  Idea 
to  the  medical  community  axjd  solicited 
their  views  and  suggestions,  tt  was  en- 
couraged with  the  interest  a^d  support 
that  the  proposal  generated.   ; 

On  March  13,  1972.  I  In^oduced  S. 
3329,  the  predecessor  to  S.  7ffi,  and  the 
first  biU  introduced  in  Cong  ess  aimed 
at  making  research  and  development 
in  health  care  delivery  as  eftctive  and 
important  a  science  as  bior^edical  re- 
search. S.  3329  was  induced  in  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  legis- 
lation, which  passed  the  Sen^e  in  1972, 
but  final  action  was  not  taten  on  the 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congreat- 

On  February  1.  1973.  I  r^troduced 
the  proposal  as  S  723,  along  fith  Sena- 
tors DoBONicK,  Hathaway.  iHOLLmcs. 
JAvrrs,  Pastore,  Stevens,  and  Totmc,  and 
S.  723  passed  the  Senate  ai  separate 
legislation  on  May  15.  1973.  \x  a  vote  of 
79  to  15.  I 

The  House  on  January  21.  li74.  passed 
H.R.  11385  and  their  bill  is  similar  to  the 
reported  measure,  except  thafe'the  House 
combined  the  health  service^  research 
program  with  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  I  sup- 
port the  separation  of  statistics  from 
health  delivery  research  and  ^ere  is  no 
disagreement  between  my  ainendment 
and  the  reported  bill  in  this  regard 

However,  my  amendment  provides  for 
a  clearer  separation  of  the  research  and 
development  from  statistics  than  does 
the  committee  bill. 

While  the  committee  bill  Intends  to 
and  would  separate  the  research  and 
statistics  functions,  it  tracks  the  House 
bill  language,  which  combined  the  two. 
with  the  result  that  the  provisions  are 
Interwoven  and  somewhat  confusing  to 
follow. 

Dr.  Kerr  White,  professor  of  medical 
care  and  hospitals  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  a  recognized  authority  in  this 
field.  Dr.  White,  who  chaired  a  Presi- 
dential panel  which  issued  a  report,  "Im- 
proving Health  Care  Through  Research 
and  Development,"  on  this  point  stated: 
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To  sccompllsb  its  mLsalon,  the  Center 
■bould  be  the  subject  of  s  separate  oectlon 
of  tba  legislation;  Its  mandate  should  not 
be  lumped  with  a  description  of  tbs  reeponsl- 
bUltles  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Derelopmsnt.  The 
present  bUl  confuaes  the  responslbllltlea  of 
the  two  Centers,  and  I  fear  that  It  will  only 
cocapoiaxA  the  documented  record  of  waste, 
oonfuslon,  duplication,  and  bureaucratic 
rivalry  that  has  persisted  between  the  Na- 
tional Center  tor  Health  Statistics  and  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Senrlcea  Research 
and  Development  since  the  latter's  Inception 
in  1B68. 

The  amendment  I  offer  subetitutes  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery, as  passed  twice  by  the  Senate,  for 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research.  My  amendment  includes  the 
statistics  provisions  essentially  as  In  the 
reported  bUI.  but  In  a  separate  section, 
as  Dr.  White  urged,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  clearer  separation.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  medical  li- 
brary provisions  which  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  bill. 

A  major  change  in  the  amendment 
from  8.  723  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  is 
that  the  Institute  would  be  placed  within 
HEW  rather  than  as  a  separate  agency 
within  HEW. 

Again.  In  this  respect,  the  reported  bill 
and  my  amendment  are  the  same.  The 
other  significant  cluinge  from  S.  723  is 
that  the  amendment  reduces  the  author- 
ization level  from  $430  to  $370  million. 
When  I  introduced  S.  723  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  said  the  following  with  respect  to 
the  existing  research  and  development 
effort  in  health  care  delivery: 

The  Nation's  effort  In  this  area  Is  at  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development  (now  changed  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Services  Research).  The  Cen- 
terls  presently  burled  in  the  bureaucracy  of 
HEW.  In  Its  present  position,  the  Center  lacks 
visibility  and  Its  clout  Is  small.  It  lacks  an 
effective  organl2Mtlonal  structure  and  the 
flexibility  that  characterizes  many  govern- 
ment research  and  development  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  not  funded  adequately.  Its  re- 
search function  has  been  shortchanged  and 
overemphasized.  It  does  not  even  have  a  leg- 
islative mandate  I  doubt  whether  many  in 
Congress  other  than  those  with  a  special  In- 
terest In  health  or  those  who  serve  on  the 
Health  or  Appropriations  Committees,  know 
the  Center  exists. 

I  remain  convinced  that  S.  723  re- 
sponds best  to  existing  deficiencies  and 
is  the  superior  approach  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

The  amendment,  like  S.  723,  provides 
greater  visibility  and  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  health  care  delivery  research  and 
development.  It  provides  for  a  Presl- 
dentlEdly  appointed  Director,  who  will  be 
compensated  at  a  level  commen.surate 
with  the  Importance  of  the  work  he  or 
she  will  direct. 

One  of  the  problems  of  research  and 
development  in  health  care  delivery  Is 
that  it  has  been  buried  in  the  bureauc- 
racy. A  presldentlally  appointed  Director 
will  help  to  elevate  health  care  delivery 
research  and  development  and  wUl  help 
attract  the  very  best  Individual  as  Di- 
rector. Given  the  talent  we  are  seeking 
for  the  Director's  position.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  salary  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
principal  motivation  for  sux^ptlng  this 


position.  The  Presidential  appointment 
is  an  Intangible  that  will  help  us  to  at- 
tract the  exceptional  Individual  who  is 
critical,  for  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking. 

The  amendment,  as  would  S.  723,  pro- 
vides  for  a  clearer  congressional  man- 
date. There  has  been  considerable  con- 
cern in  both  Congress  and  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  erosion  of  the  powen 
of  Coi^gress.  My  amendment  Incorporates 
the  pressing  needs  as  Identified  by  mem- 
bers of  the  health  community  who 
worked  with  me  on  the  legislation.  Then 
Is  In  the  amendment  a  specific  and  strong 
mandate  addressing  the  critical  health 
issues  of  our  day  rather  than  general 
unspeclflc  language  to  "do  good"  as  in 
the  reported  bill.  Twenty-two  specific 
functions  are  delineated  hi  my  amend- 
ment. They  are  listed  to  make  certain 
that  the  critical  issues  are  addressed 
while  at  the  same  time  not  straltjacket- 
ing  the  agency. 

The  amendment,  like  S.  723,  authorizes 
up  to  eight  regional  centers.  Now,  the 
committee  bill  also  authorizes  centers  but 
it  mandates  a  minimum  of  six  centers 
Now,  it  is  not  clear  what  the  purpose  of 
the  reported  bill's  centers  are.  Are  these 
to  fc>e  regional  centers,  or  can  they  all  be 
located  in  one  area  of  the  country?  As  far 
as  I  can  tell,  neither  the  report  nor  the 
bill  itself  answers  this  question.  Further- 
more, when  S.  723  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  our  report  noted  that  because  of 
the  manpower  constraints  that  exist  that 
it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
all  eight  centers  be  created  initially.  For 
example,  two  may  be  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  centers  that  could  be  started  at 
the  outset.  Yet.  the  reported  bill  would 
require   a   minimum   of   six   centers.  I 
wonder  what  miracle  produced  the  addi- 
tional personnel  since  S.  723  passed  last 
May  so  we  can  now  mandate  six  centers? 
In  addition,  my  amendment  like  S.  723 
would   authorize   two   special  emphasis 
centers,    the    health    care    technology 
center   and    the   health   care   manage- 
ment center.  A  letter  from  a  health  ad- 
ministrator in   Boston   underscores  the 
need.  In  particular,  for  the  management 
center  as  follows : 

Practitioners  of  health  care  administration, 
among  whom  I  am  one.  have  been  flying  by 
the  seat  of  their  pants  for  too  long. 

Also.  Dr.  Kerr  White,  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  this  area,  said: 

Vastly  Improved  managerial  expertise  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  meaningful  Improvement 
In  our  health  care  system  at  the  operating 
and  geographical  levels. 

The  amendment,  like  8.  723,  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  Improved  policy 
analysis.  The  committee  report  on  8.  723 
last  year  stated : 

The  need  for  Improved  policy  analysis  in 
the  nation  is  critical.  Even  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  lt» 
enormous  responsibilities  has  only  a  small 
number  of  Individuals  at  the  secretariat  level 
dealing  with  these  matters  and  their  tlmi 
and  attention  are  too  often  devoted  to  "flrs 
lighting"  or  responding  to  dally  crises.  As  a 
result,  little  If  any  time  remains  for  ex- 
ploring long-term  Issues,  no  matter  how  Im- 
portant. The  situation  In  the  Congress  la 
similar  with  the  pressures  of  everyday  work 
and  legislation  preventing  only  negllglbls 
attention  to  policy  analysis. 
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Yet  the  resolutions  of  major  poUcy  issues 
-in  Kmdamentally  shi^M  the  future  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States.  Tbus,  thwe 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  development  of 
important  analytical  c^ablUtles  to  cope 
with  the  larger,  more  complex,  and  In  the 
long  ran,  the  more  inyjortant  health  Issties. 
Policy  analysis  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee 
intends  that  there  be  established  within  the 
InaUtute  a  Health  PoUcy  Analysis  division  to 
enable  groups  of  professionals  to  concentrate 
on  long-term  policies  In  the  health  field. 
The  reported  bUl  falls  to  speak  to  this  Issue. 
PoUcy  analysis  is  Ignored  In  HJl.  11386  and 
Its  report. 

The  amendment,  like  S.  723,  provides 
the  strong  organizational  structure  and 
tha  administrative  provisions  needed  by 
a  research  and  development  agency.  In 
preparing  this  legislation,  I  examined 
the  various  administrative  provisions 
which  seemed  Important  to  successful 
research  and  development  efforts.  Be- 
cause there  Is  a  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel  In  this  area,  I  believe 
that  it  Is  important  that  the  agency  be 
provided  with  some  flexibility  In  its  per- 
sonnel system. 

My  amendment  would  provide  this 
flexibility,  including  the  authority  for 
the  agency  to  establish  the  entrance  level 
up  to  two  grades  higher  than  It  other- 
wise would  be  if  the  director  deemed  it 
necessary  to  attract  top  people. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  joint 
funding  authority.  This  enables  the  agen- 
cy, where  f imds  are  advanced  for  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency, 
to  Bjct  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
and  allowing  a  single  non-Federal  share 
requirement  to  be  established  according 
to  the  portion  of  the  funds  advanced  by 
each  Federal  agency.  It  further  allows 
the  director  to  waive  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirements  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  similar  requirements  of  the 
agency.  The  frustratirig  experiences  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  prepaid  group  practice  in 
Baltimore  City  illustrates  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  authority.  To  put  the  pro- 
gram together  Johns  Hopkins  had  to  deal 
with  thirteen  different  agencies,  each 
with  different  standards  and  require- 
ments. Program  fragmentation,  different 
rules  and  Inconsistent  regulations  almost 
made  the  program  come  apart  before  It 
was  implemented. 

The  amendment  also  provides  the 
agency  with  the  authority  to  carry  funds 
over  from  one  year  to  the  next.  This  is 
critical  in  research  efforts,  and  not  to 
provide  such  a  provision  encourages 
waste  and  ineffective  use  of  funds  at  the 
close  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment,  like  S.  723,  also  au- 
thorizes an  OflBce  of  Hesdth  Care  In- 
formation Services  to  make  certain  that 
the  results  of  the  research  efforts  are  dis- 
seminated to  the  research  and  health 
communities  and  the  general  public  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Results  are  of  little 
value  if  they  do  not  reach  those  work- 
ing in  the  field  and  it  Is  important  that 
specific  responsibility  for  this  task  be  as- 
signed at  the  agency. 

The  £unendment.  like  8.  723,  would 
provide  the  Institute  with  a  major  eval- 
uation role.  As  the  committee  said  in 
their  report  on  8.  723  last  year: 


The  Committee  believes  that  the  federal 
health  programs  have  not  been  adequat^y 
evaluated  In  the  past  and  that  the  Institute 
wlU  materially  enhance  the  federal  govern- 
ment's evaluation  capacity  In  the  health 
field. 

The  new  agency  shoiUd  have  more 
expertise,  talent,  and  objectivity  for  the 
evaluation  of  programs  than  any  other 
Federal  agency.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
waste  for  us  not  to  utilize  this  talent  to 
improve  our  evaluation  of  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  amendment,  like  8.  723,  provides 
the  resources  required  to  do  the  job.  The 
reported  bill  would  authorize  $65.2  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  4  years.  The 
present  budget  is  $43.8  million,  which 
represents  a  reduction  from  both  the 
fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1973 
levels  for  this  research  and  development 
effort. 

My  bill  authorizes  $370.2  million  over  a 
4-year  period. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee's authorization  level  would  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  appropriations  in 
previous  fiscal  years.  At  best  then,  the 
committee's  authorization  level  is  ex- 
ceedingly tight  and  seems  to  contemplate 
little  more  than  the  status  quo  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  provide  resources  ade- 
quate for  aa  expanded  effort. 

Since  serving  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  cannot  recall  a 
program  of  major  importance  for  which 
the  committee  held  the  authorization 
level  constant  over  the  life  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  respected  Science 
Journal  commenting  favorably  on  the 
proposal  to  estahlish  a  National  Institute 
of  Health  Care  Delivery  said: 

A  major  tour  de  force  Is  needed  now — an 
administrative  mandate  backed  by  appro- 
priate fiindlng — to  dramatize  the  Importance 
of  rational  organization  and  planning  serv- 
ices ...  If  the  magnificent  benefits  of 
American  medical  research  are  meant  for  all 
of  our  people  then  an  effective  science  of 
health  care  delivery  Is  as  important  as  the 
medical  research  Itself. 

I  believe  as  the  committee  report  in- 
dicated last  year  on  S.  723,  that: 

The  Institute  and  Its  Centers  will  provide 
this  major  tour  de  force  to  make  health  care 
delivery  as  Important  as  medical  research, 
and  to  help  sfteed  the  benefits  of  medical 
science  and  the  scientific  discovery  system 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  then  will  provide  the 
major  tour  de  force;  my  amendment  will 
provide  the  needed  mandate;  and  my 
amendment  will  provide  appropriate 
funding. 

Pour  witnesses  testified  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  three  of  whom, 
Dr.  Kerr  White  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Secretary  of  Health  Edwards  for 
the  administration,  and  Dr.  Greenberg 
for  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health,  addressed  this  subject. 

In  a  foUowup  letter  after  Dr.  White 
reviewed  the  amendment,  he  indicated 
preference  for  the  approach  of  the 
amendment  over  both  the  committee  bill 
and  the  House  approach,  saying: 

I  write  now  to  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  HJl.  11386,  by  Senator 
J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr.  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 


tunity to  review  the  proposed  amendment 
and  find  the  Intent  and  language  much  more 
in  keeping  with  my  own  views  and  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  PSAC  Panel  Report  on 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
than  either  the  original  language  of  H.R. 
11385  or  S.  2996.  In  the  amendment,  the  two 
Institutions — the  National  Institute  for 
Health  Care  Delivery  and  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics — are  clearly  defined  and 
have  specifically  delineated  missions  that  are 
no  longrer  in  obvious  conflict.  The  capability 
and  Influence  of  each  should  be  enormously 
enhanced  and  their  Important  potential  for 
preparing  the  health  care  Industry  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  increased. 

The  administration  has  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Thus,  the  leading  authority  in  the 
country.  Dr.  White,  endorses  the  amend- 
ment; the  administration  has  no  objec- 
tions to  its  adoption;  and  the  Senate  on 
two  previous  occasions  has  approved  this 
approach.  I  strongly  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  preferred  and  the  better  ap- 
proach. I  urge  the  Senate  to  again  con- 
firm its  action  on  two  previous  occasions 
and  pass  the  stronger  measure,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
approach,  as  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  floor 
statement  when  S.  723  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  Senate  report  ac- 
companying S.  723. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nattonai.  Institute  or  Hkalth  CAax 
Delivixt  Act  of  1973 

Mr.  Beau..  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnxdt), 
for  his  initial  remarks,  and  to  thank  and 
commend  him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  the  total  area  of  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  better  health  care  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  I  am  particularly  gratefvil 
for  the  support  he  has  given  to  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  proposeu  legislation,  calling  for 
a  National  Institute  of  Health. 

The  measure  was  oosponsored  by  Senato~8 
Pktee  Domdjick,  WnxiAM  Hathaway.  Ernest 
HoLUNGS,  Jacob  JAvrrs,  John  Pastort.  Tbd 
Stevens,  and  Mn.TON  Young.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  support  and  assistance  on  this  bill. 
This  measure  has  been  repwrted  to  the  fuU 
Senate  with  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

S.  723  amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery  as  a  separate  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Institute's  mission  will  be 
to  conduct  a  multldisclpUnary,  research,  and 
development  effort  to  Improve  the  delivery 
and  organization  of  health  care  In  this  Na- 
tion. In  addition,  S.  723  authorizes  up  to 
eight  regional  centers  and  two  special  em- 
phasis centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center  and  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center.  The  total  authorized  funding  for  the 
Institute,  the  regional  centers,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Emphasis  Centers,  will  be  $100  million 
for  the  first  year.  1160  million  for  the  second 
year,  and  $180  million  for  the  third  year,  for 
a  total  authorization  of  $430  million  over  a 
3-year  period. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Institute  and  the  centers 
does  not  represent  all  new  funds  since  the 
National  Center  for  He«ath  Services  Research 
and  Development  1b  transferred  to  the  new 
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Izutltute.  and  the  total  outlays  for  flscal  year 
1974  for  thU  present  Center  Is  estt»iate<l  at 
M4.4  mlUlom. 

BACKOBOtrMD  AXD   ITKED         \ 

Mr.  President.  I  first  made  this  broposal 
for  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Ca^  DeUv- 
ery  In  a  June  2S.  1971,  speech  In  ^Ithers- 
burg.  Md.  Thereafter.  I  circulated;,  reprints 
of  the  speech  to  various  medical  Sitki  health 
organizations  and  to  many  experv^  In  the 
field  around  the  country.  Th©  InterAt  In  the 
proposal  was  most  encouraging.  I  pas  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  favorably iedltorlal 
comment  by  the  r«^>ected  Science  iJoumal. 
The  comments,  suggestions,  and  o^'ltlclsms 
that  I  received  were  most  helpful  in.moldlng 
the  proposal  into  legislative  form.  I;want  to 
extend  a  special  thanks  to  the  Johns  bopklns 
University  and  the  University  of  Mkirland. 
Their  faculties'  Interest  and  obsafvatlons 
contributed  significantly  to  the  final  bill.  Be- 
fore drafting  this  proposal,  I  also  eiamlnad 
the  administrative  and  organization*!  struc- 
ture of  the  various  Federal  research  knd  de- 
velopment efforts,  as  well  as  somaiprlvate 
organizations. 

I    Introduced    this    proposal    In 
Congress  as  8.  3329  and  the  leglslat 
considered  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Committee  in  connection  with  8.  3J 
Health   Maintenance   Organization  _ 
ment  Act  of  1972.  The  Labor  and  Publ 

fare  Committee  last  year  Incorpora'    _    

Institute  as  title  V  of  the  HMO  leglllatlon^ 
The  health  maintenance  organlzatloi  legis- 
lation. Including  my  proposal  for  a  N  itlonal 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  wt  b  sub- 
sequently considered  and  passed  by  tt  e  Sen- 
ate on  September  20,  1972.  by  a  voK  of  60 
to  14.  No  opposition  to  the  Inatltu  «  was 
voiced  during  the  Senate  debat*  <  a.  the 
health  maintenance  organization  legU  latlon. 
Senator  B^knnkdt  reintroduced  thi  HMO 
legislation  thU  year  as  8.  14  In  the  idi  ntlcal 
form,  which  Included  the  National  In  tltute 
of  Health  Care  Delivery,  as  passed  1  y  the 
92d  Congress.  I  also  reintroduced  my  p4>posaI 
for  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Ci 
livery  as  a  separate  bill.  8.  723.  The 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  In  oi 
give  this  proposal  the  visibility  and  m 
attention  It  deserves,  decided  to  repoi 
measure  as  separate  legislation. 

Mr.    President,   since   World   War   _  , 

United  States  has  Invested  approximately 
$20  billion  in  biomedical  research.  Th  Is  in- 
vestment has  produced  many  dlvldefl  ds  in 
terms  of  medical  breakthroughs.  This  effort 
has  made  the  United  States  preeminent 
worldwide  In  biomedical  research.  j 

During  the  same  period,  comparttlvely 
small  Investments  have  been  made  In  re- 
search and  development  to  deliver  thaj fruits 
of  biomedical  research  to  the  Amerlci 
Izens.  Kor  example,  the  fiscal  year  19' 
outlays  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  chief  bio; 
resesurch  organization.  Is  estimated 
82.009  billion,  while  the  estimated  ijudget 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  fervlces 
Research  and  Development  Is  $64.4  tollllon. 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  siting  of 
this  contrast  does  not  suggest  or  lo^ly  that 
we  are  spending  too  much  for  blomefllcal  re- 
search. For  the  record  of  this  Senator,  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  clearly  reveals 
strong  support  for  an  accelerated  attack 
against  the  Nos.  1  and  2  diseases  of  our  cit- 
izens, heart  and  cancer.  Biomedical  research 
and  health  care  delivery  are  Inextricable  pur- 
suits. For  as  the  famous  19th  century  chem- 
ist. Louis  Pasteur,  observed: 

"To  him  who  devoted  his  life  to  science, 
nothing  can  give  more  happiness  than  In- 
creasing the  number  of  discoveries,  but  his 
cup  of  Joy  Is  fuU  when  the  results  of  his 
studies  Immediately  find  practical  applica- 
tions. 
"There  are  not  two  sciences.  There  Is  only 


science  and  the  application  of  science  and 
these  two  activities  are  linked  as  the  fruit 
Is  to  the  tree." 

The  disparity  In  spending  between  bio- 
medical research  and  health  care  research 
and  development  may  help  explain  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  In  biomedical 
research  and  the  deficiencies  In  our  present 
health  system,  as  well  as  the  growing  gap 
between  what  medical  science  knows  and 
what  is  delivered  to  the  patient. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Marylanders  and 
citizens  of  this  country.  Although  our  cit- 
izens marvel  and  applaud  the  achievements 
of  medical  science.  Including  the  miracle- 
like transplants  that  are  taking  place,  their 
first  plea  to  the  health  community  Is  not  for 
more  dramatic  breakthroughs,  although 
these  are  wanted,  but  for  the  health  system 
to  make  available,  accessible  and  affordable 
the  achievements,  methods  and  procedures 
developed  by  medical  science  over  the  last 
quarter  to  one-half  century.  The  public  la 
aware  of  the  gap  between  the  capabilities 
of  medical  science  and  what  is  delivered  to 
the  patient,  and  this  Is  a  source  of  much  dis- 
content. 

Developing  the  means  and  methods  to  de- 
liver the  results  of  medical  research  to  our 
citizens  wherever  they  live  and  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
It  will  be  the  difficult  mission  and  challenge 
given  the  new  Institute. 
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KITOaTS    DTAOEQUATX 

Presently,  the  Nation's  effort  In  this  area 
Is  at  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development.  This  Center 
presently  la  burled  In  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, being  one  of  many  units  of  the  Health 
Servlcea  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

This  Center  would  be  moved  to  the  new 
Institute.  At  Its  present  poeltlon  In  the  De- 
partment, the  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development  lacks  vlslbUlty 
and  Its  clout  Is  small.  It  lacks  an  effective 
organizational  structure  and  the  flexibility 
that  characterizes  many  Qovernment  re- 
search and  development  organizations.  It  is 
not  funded  adequately.  Its  research  function 
has  been  shortchanged  and  underempha- 
slzed.  It  does  not  even  have  a  legislative 
mandate.  I  doubt  whether  many  In  Congress, 
other  than  those  with  a  special  Interest  Iri 
health  or  serving  on  the  health  or  appropri- 
ations committees,  know  the  Center  exists. 

Although  some  Interesting  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  Center  and  else- 
where, one  must  admit  that  the  efforts  to 
date  have  contributed  disappointingly  little 
either  to  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  delivery  system  or  to  the  producing 
of  alternative  systems.  The  fact  la  that 
Important  questions  that  had  been  raised 
about  health  care  delivery  10  years  ago,  are 
still  being  asked  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  wait  another 
decade  for  these  answers.  The  committee 
shares  this  belief  not  only  because  of  the 
urgency  of  our  present  problems,  but  also 
because  we  will  be  making  fundamental 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  directions  of 
health  care  delivery  In  the  near  future  and 
we  need  all  the  Information  and  wisdom  we 
can  gather  so  that  the  decisions  made  will 
be  the  best  possible.  The  new  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery,  with  a  clear 
mandate  from  Congress,  top  management, 
the  neceesary  organization  structure  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions,  and  with  adequate 
reeourcee.  will  help  us  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  many  health  care  delivery  questions 
and  help  make  health  care  delivery  In  the 
United  States  as  Important  as  medical  re- 
search. 

LOCATION    AND    APPSOACH 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  will  be  a  separate  agency  within  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Its  organization  poeltlon  within  the 
Department  will  be  comparable  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  position 
la  needed  because  of  the  Importance  and 
urgency  of  health  care  delivery  problems  It 
Is  necessary  If  the  Institute  Is  going  to  at- 
tract  top  management  and  talented  men  and 
women  required  for  this  tmdertaklng.  Thu 
elevated  structure  will  give  health  care  de- 
livery research  and  development  greater  vls- 
Ibtltty  and  raise  Its  stature  among  the  pub- 
lic, the  health  conununlty,  and  within  the 
government.  The  Institute's  new  structxire 
will  enable  It  to  have  a  strong  voice  for  a 
needed  Increased  Investment  and  interest  in 
research  and  development  In  health  care 
delivery. 

The  Institute  will  provide  a  creative  en- 
vlronment  wherein  multldlsdpUnary  teams 
from  such  academic  disciplines  as  healtb, 
medicine,  engineering,  science,  accounting] 
statistics,  sodal  sciences,  archltectxire,  law[ 
education,  and  the  management  sciences  can 
Interact  and  foc\ia  their  attention  and  gen- 
erate action  oriented  research  on  the  critical 
and  complex  problems  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

The  Importance  of  the  multldlsdpltnary 
approach  was  underscored  in  a  ivn  speech 
by  Prof.  William  B.  Schwartz  of  the  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine  when  he  said: 
There  Is  a  clear  implication  that  the  prob- 
lems will  require  a  multldlsclpllnary  ap- 
proach— we  are  not  simply  dealing  with 
economic  problems  to  be  formulated  and  ana- 
lyzed by  economists  or  manpower  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  by  physicians.  "Hie  problem 
of  delivery  or  primary  medical  care,  for  ex- 
ample, obviously  has  an  enormous  number 
of  facets.  It  Involves  not  simply  a  question  of 
more  and  larger  medical  schools  training 
more  physicians  but  a  range  of  issues  Includ- 
ing the  maldistribution  of  physicians,  in- 
ducements to  rural  and  ghetto  practice,  re- 
striction of  physician  entry  Into  specialties 
that  are  overpopulated,  the  use  of  allied 
medical  personnel  to  replace  physicians  In 
the  delivery  of  primary  care,  the  Introduction 
of  computer-aided  diagnosis  and  manage- 
ment as  a  means  of  upgrading  the  non- 
physlclan's  performance  and  Increasing  his 
range  of  responsibilities,  the  use  of  television 
as  a  link  between  doctors  and  patients,  and 
the  Introduction  of  new  transportation 
strategies  as  a  means  of  making  high  quality 
care  available  to  areas  of  low  population  den- 
sity. 

In  weighing  these  approaches,  considera- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  patient  accept- 
ance of  new  personnel  and  new  technology,  to 
the  reliability  of  computer-aided  diagnosis 
and  management,  to  the  response  of  the  phy- 
sician to  Incursions  of  new  health  personnel 
and  new  technology  Into  his  domain,  to  legal 
problems  related  to  licensure  and  malprac- 
tice, to  the  time  lags  Involved  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  strategy,  and  to  the  tradeoff 
between  quality  and  quantity  that  Is  Implicit 
In  changing  the  traditional  patterns  of 
health  care.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  allocate 
resources  appropriately  and  can  a  desirable 
mix  of  manpower  and  technology  be  brought 
to  bear. 

There  Is  another  Important  concept  in  re- 
search and  development;  namely,  "critical 
mass."  This  term  originated  In  nuclear  phys- 
ics where  critical  mass  Is  defined  as  the 
amoTint  of  radioactive  material  needed  to 
produce  a  self-sustaining  nuclear  reaction.  In 
research  and  development,  critical  mass  re- 
fers to  the  minimum  size  and  composltltm 
needed  to  achieve  the  Important  self-sustain- 
ing creative  atmosphere  for  the  undertaking. 
In  theoretical  basic  reeeareh,  one  or  two  re- 
searchers may  be  the  critical  mass.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  complex  and  laiiger  research 
efforts,  the  critical  mass  may  be  hundreds  ot 
Individuals  from  many  disciplines.  In  com- 
plex and  large  undertakings  where  the  crltl- 
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oaJ  mass  is  not  achieved,  reeearchers  tend  to 
pursue  smaller  tasks  individually.  T^e 
gmAller  efforts  of  Individuals  doing  their , 
"own  thing"  do  not  often  cumulate  to  pro- 
duce major  efforts.  Today  we  have  Inadequate 
numbers  of  people  trained  and  experienced 
In  ♦>'i«  area,  and  those  with  this  experience 
are  dispersed  throiighout  the  Ctovernment, 
universities,  and  research  Institutions.  As  a 
result,  the  synergism  that  can  occur  when  a 
critical  mass  of  people  who  are  problem  solv- 
ers from  many  academic  disciplines  Interact 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  developed. 

POUCT    ANALYSIS   KOLK 

We  also  need  to  develc^  a  strong  capability 
In  health  care  policy  analysis.  The  United 
States,  In  reality,  today  has  no  overall  health 
policy  although  there  Is  growing  recognition 
of  the  need  for  one. 

Even  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  its  enormous  responsibility 
in  the  health  field,  has  no  cadre  of  full-time 
professionals  solely  committed  to  policy  re- 
search and  analysis.  At  the  Secretariat  level, 
there  are  a  handful  of  Individuals  dealing 
with  these  matters,  but  their  time  and  ef- 
forts are  too  often  devoted  to  dealing  with 
present  crisis  or  "flrefightlng"  rather  than 
examining  the  long-term  Issues,  no  matter 
how  Important  the  latter  may  be. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  situation  here 
In  the  Congress  Is  even  more  critical.  We  In 
Congress  should  consider  establishing  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  to  serve  as  adjunct  to 
the  respective  legislative  commltteee  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Such  a  commit- 
tee could  serve  a  rcrie  to  the  congressional 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  In  the  health 
area,  similar  to  that  played  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  In  supporting  and  com- 
plementing the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  resolution  of  major 
policy  Issues  will  shape  the  future  of  health 
care  delivery  In  the  country.  Thus,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  to  develop  analytical  c^a- 
bllltles  to  cc^>e  with  the  large,  complex  and 
longrun  Issues,  while  the  Nation  continues 
to  address  the  Immediate  problems  In  the 
health  field. 

Policy  analysis  then  will  be  an  important 
assignment  of  the  Institute  through  its  pol- 
icy analysis  division.  As  the  committee  re- 
port says: 

"Policy  analysis  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee  in- 
tends that  there  be  established  within  the 
Institute  a  Health  Policy  Analysis  Division 
to  enable  groups  of  professionals  to  concen- 
trate on  long-term  policies  In  the  health 
field." 

INSTITUTE'S   ICANOATE 

The  Institute  will  be  headed  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  salary 
of  the  Director  will  be  at  executive  level  4, 
which  Is  similar  to  and  competitive  with 
other  Federal  research  and  development 
agencies.  The  Institute  will  also  have  a  Dep- 
uty Director,  also  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  to  exceed  four  Assistant  Di- 
rectors, selected  by  the  Director. 

It  will  carry  out  Its  functions  through  an 
Inhouse  capability  and  through  an  extra- 
mural effort  at  the  regional  health  care  cen- 
ters and  Its  two  National  Special  Emphasis 
Centers,  to  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center,  and  the  Health  Care  Technology  Cen- 
ter, as  well  as  broad  authority  to:  First,  make 
grants  to  States,  political  subdivisions,  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations, 
and  second,  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development, 
experiments,  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
the  training  of  Individuals  to  plan  and  con- 
duct such  efforts. 

The  objectives  and  mandate  of  the  Insti- 
tute wUl  be  broad.  It  will  pvirsue  all  meth- 


ods and  opportunities,  efficiency,  and  qual- 
ity of  health  care  delivery  In  the  States,  re- 
gions, and  communities  of  th»  United  States 
through  Initiation  and  support  of  studies,  re- 
search, experimentation,  development,  and 
demonstration  of,  but  not  limited  to,  22  spe- 
cific functions  which  are  spelled  out  In  the 
legislation.  I  read  these  functions  as  follows: 

(1)  The  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  and  methods  to  Improve 
such  systems  and  the  devising  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  systems; 

(2)  Health  care  systems  and  subsystems 
In  States,  regions,  and  communities  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  effective  com- 
bination and  coordination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

(3)  Preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology.  Including  multipha- 
sic screening  and  testing,  to  Improve  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
particularly  for  preschool  children: 

(4)  Systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  (Includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide  hell- 
copter  transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem) ,  which  utilize,  where  possible,  the  skills 
of  returning  military  corpsmen; 

(5)  Systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services; 

(6)  The  development  of  policy  with  respect 
to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  mentally 
and  physlclal  handicapped  Individuals  and 
senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis  on  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization,  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

(7)  Methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements.  Including  new  types 
of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and  the 
extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  may  be 
safely  delegated  to  other  appropriately 
trained  Individuals  in  both  new  and  existent 
health  occupations; 

(8)  Continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion of  programs  and  methods  to  help  health 
professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments and  to  maintain  professional  ex- 
cellence; 

(9)  Health  manpower  credentlallng,  licens- 
ing, and  certification; 

( 10)  The  medical  malpractice  problem,  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  "defensive  medicine"  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

(11)  Programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  aco-edltatlon  of  sucb  educa- 
tion programs; 

(12)  Application  of  all  forms  of  technol- 
ogy. Including  computers  and  other  electronic 
devices,  in  health  care  delivery; 

(13)  The  efficiency,  management,  and  utili- 
zation of  new  and  existing  health  care  facili- 
ties Including  studies  of  admission  practices 
and  exmalnatlon  of  cost-finding  techniques; 

(14)  The  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning,  management,  and 
decisionmaking  In  the  health  care  system; 

(15)  The  development  of  Information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
care  may  be  measured; 

(16)  The  development  of  uniform  account- 
ing practices,  financial  reporting,  and  uni- 
form health  records; 

(17)  The  development  and  testing  of  In- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  in  health  care  delivery  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  care; 

(18)  The  needs  of  Individuals,  families, 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices, emphasizing  the  various  life  styles,  in- 
cluding environmental,  recreation,  and  nu- 
tritional factors  that  bear  on  an  Individual's 
health;  Identification  of  thoee  factors  affect- 
ing acceptance  and  utilization  of  healtii  care 
and  related  services;  and  the  development  of 
educational  materials  and  methods  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  the  Importance  of  per- 
sonal decisions  and  actions  on  health; 


(19)  The  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  Impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  general  stability  of  the  national  economy; 

(20)  Proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care,  including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  Impact  on  the  health  care 
system; 

(21)  Concepts  and  data  essential  to  for- 
mation of  a  factual  basis  for  national  health 
policies;  and 

(22)  The  effects  on  health  care  delivery 
of  the  organization,  functions,  and  Inter- 
relationships of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  and  programs  con- 
cerned with  planning,  organization,  and  fi- 
nancing of  health  care  delivery. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  a  number  of  the  specific  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  Institute.  It  will  exam- 
ine the  ways  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  are  organized  and  utilized  and 
the  extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by  such 
professionals  may  be  delegated  to  other  ap- 
propriately trained  individuals.  With  respect 
to  any  Illness,  we  can  combine  the  talents 
of  medical  personnel  In  various  ways.  Take 
a  routine  physical  examination.  It  may  be 
performed  entirely  by  a  doctor,  by  a  doctor- 
nurse  combination,  with  the  nurse  taking 
the  medical  history  and  the  patient's  tem- 
perature, or  by  a  doctor-nurse-technlclan 
te€un  where  the  technician  perlonns  many 
of  the  tests  and  the  doctor's  role  Is  limited 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  such  as 
In  multl-phaslc  screening.  These  different 
approaches  to  the  routine  physical  examina- 
tion may  produce  medical  care  of  the  same 
quality. 

They,  however,  carry  vastly  different  Im- 
plications, both  In  terms  of  cost  and  the 
utilization  of  the  physician's  scaroe  time. 
Slmllarlly.  experts  tell  us  that  from  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  pediatrician's  medical  task 
force  could  be  performed  by  a  trained  phy- 
sician-assistant, such  as  nurses.  Furthermore. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  doctors  spend  too 
much  time  on  routine  tasks.  Including  25 
percent  of  their  time  on  business,  such  as 
bookkeeping,  billing,  ordering  supplies,  et 
cetera.  Also,  It  has  been  estimated  that  nurses 
spend  up  to  25  percent  of  their  time  on 
paperwork.  We  need  to  explore  all  of  these 
areas  and  to  Improve  our  utilization  of  scarce 
medical  personnel. 

The  Institute  will  study  the  manpower 
credentlallng  and  malpractice  problem.  Both 
of  these  Issues  have  been  examined  recently, 
but  It  Is  Important  that  an  examination  and 
foUowup  on  these  reports  be  made.  Indica- 
tions are  that  malpractice  Insurance  may 
cost  some  hospitals  as  much  as  $2  a  day  p>er 
patient.  The  malpractice  problem  has  also 
resulted  In  what  some  refer  to  as  "defensive 
medicine"  under  which  certain  tests  or 
procedures  are  ordered  which  may  not  be 
really  necessary  in  order  to  protect  a  physi- 
cian from  a  possible  charge  of  negligence. 
The  institute  could  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  outpatient  clinics  If  license  laws  prove 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  experimentation  on  the 
use  of  new  categories  of  health  manpower. 
Successful  experimentation  In  these  Federal 
facilities  should  encourage  their  use  else- 
where. 

The  new  Institute  also  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  examining  the  efficiency, 
management,  and  utilization  of  new  and 
existing  health  care  facilities  Including 
studies  of  admissions  practices,  financial  re- 
porting, and  imlform  health  records. 

Some  medical  experts  estimate  that  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  hospital  admissions 
are  unnecessary.  With  the  average  cost  of  a 
single  day's  stay  In  any  hospital  being  $100 
In  many  urban  areas,  It  becomes  important 
to  avoid  unnecessary  hospitalization.  The 
US,  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  their  excellent 
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study,  •Improving  Our  Nation's  Health  Care 
System:  Proposals  for  the  Seventlee,"  point- 
ed out  the  need  and  potential  for  of)era- 
tlonal  analysis  to  control  coet  saylngj: 

Operational  analysis  by  hospital  should 
quickly  become  widespread.  One  hospital 
director  has  an  effect  a  predicted  length  of 
stay  profile  tor  each  diagnosis,  to  vise  in 
measuring  a  doctor's  perXormancfl.  He  re- 
quires a  prospective  rather  than  a  netroepec- 
tlve  hospital  utilization  review  to  be  carried 
out,  so  that  each  discharge  can  be  pleasured 
against  the  predicted  length  of  stay  for  that 
diagnosis.  He  suggests  greater  rofcvard  for 
doctors  whose  performance  results  in  lower- 
ing community  coata. 

The  average  length  of  stay  In  hU  hospital 
Is  much  lower  than  surrounding  Inttltutlons. 
These  illustrations  suggest  the  tcope  for 
applying  to  the  hospital  coat-saviag  opera- 
tional analysis  familiar  to  InduArlal  en- 
gineers for  a  generation  or  more. 

An  article  In  Medical  Economics  (jf  Decem- 
ber 1971  featured  Parkview  Hosplcil  In  In- 
diana which  operates  with  one-fou<th  fewer 
employees  per  patient  than  comparable  hos- 
pitals nationally,  and  at  no  apparent! sacrifice 
In  the  general  level  of  care.  The  icoet  per 
patient  at  this  hospital  was  $58.09  aompared 
with  an  average  of  $83.11  for  otheif  Indiana 
hospitals  with  250  beds  or  more. 

While  I  have  not  evaluated  theie  partic- 
ular situations  personally.  I  bellive  they 
Illustrate  the  potential  for  operational  anal- 
ysis and  the  desirability  of  uniform  account- 
ing rules  and  rep»ortlng  so  that  administra- 
tors will  be  able  at  least  to  compara,the  cost 
and  quality  of  their  facility  with  co^iparable 
facilities  elsewhere.  This  should  be  b  useful 
tool  In  moderating  health  costs. 

There  is  also  the  serious  problem |of  com- 
munities and  professionals  comjjetlnfc  for  the 
most  advanced  and  expensive  equipment. 
This  often  results  In  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. Open-heart  surgery  Is  a  good  Example. 
One  hospital  director  has  said  th^t  open- 
heart  surgery  requires  a  team  of  IZEdoctors, 
nurses  and  technicians  on  constant  stand- 
by and  that  50  operations  are  needa(l  a  year 
In  order  to  keep  the  team  at  Its  a^xlmum 
effectiveness    and    efficiency.  f 

Tet,  of  the  800  hospitals  equipped  to  do 
thlB  surgery,  one-third  do  not  have*  single 
operation  in  a  year,  let  alone  60. 

A  1972  General  Accounting  Offl< 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  An% 
also  exists  at  the  Federal  Veterans  "" 
The  study  noted  that  since  1965  the  ' 
Administration  has  establlahed  23  .  _ 
Burgery  centers  In  Its  hoepltals  and  ^at  only 
7  centers  dxirlng  flsoal  year  1971  p^tormed 
the  minimum  numt>er  of  open-hesu^  opera- 
tions considered  necessary. 

The  Institute  would  have  a  mandate  to 
develop  and  test  mcentlve  paymerJt  mech- 
anisms that  reward  efBclency  In  health  care 
delivery  without,  of  course,  compfomlslng 
the  quality  of  health  care.  ' 

The  Institute  would  also  exaralna(the  ap- 
plications of  all  forma  of  technologjj  Includ- 
ing computers  and  other  electron  Wj  devices 
In  health  care  delivery.  In  this  co^ectlon 
the  Institute  along  with  the  Heafth  Care 
Technology  Center,  will  examine  dwa  proc- 
essing, which  has  become  standard  in  other 
segments  of  our  society.  One  of  the  ffatlon's 
aerospace  corporations  did  a  studji  of  the 
famed  Mayo  Clinic  and  they  foundjthat  In 
a  $1,000  hospltaJ  bill,  $300  went  to  ui4>roduc- 
tlve  Information  handling  and  OllnH  Alarzn- 
Ingly,  they  also  found  that  with  alljthe  red 
tape  required,  13  Individual  stefs  were 
needed  merely  for  an  X-ray  plctuif — there 
was  one  chance  In  six  that  the  hospital  test 
had  some  error  In  It.  { 

The  potential  of  data  processing  IJbs  been 
Illustrated  In  my  State  by  the  Maryll^d  Blue 
Cross — computer  link  arrangement&rwlth  30 
Maryland  hospitals.  This  has  enabBd  Blue 
Cross  to  cut  Its  costs  of  processing  patients' 
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admissions  and  claims  by  30  percent  from 
$3.60  per  claim  to  $2.62  per  claim. 

The  Institute  will  also  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  preventive  medicine  and  the 
techniques  and  technology.  Including  multi- 
phasic screening  and  testing,  to  improve  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
particularly  for  preschool  children.  One  issue 
that  needs  to  be  answered  here  Is  the  cost 
and  benefits  associated  with  annual  physical 
examinations  or  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions at  critical  ages.  With  the  growing  evi- 
dence regarding  the  importance  of  the  early 
learning  years  and  the  growing  interest 
in  early  childhood  prograau.  I  believe  It  is 
Important  that  we  develop  techniques  for 
early  detection  of  physical  or  mental  diffi- 
culties that  children  may  have.  That  is  why 
I  have  particularly  emphasized  the  early 
diagnosis  for  preschool  children. 

The  Institute  will  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  development  of  systems  and  components 
of  rural  health  services.  Certainly,  there  Is 
little  disagreement  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  upgrade  health  care  In  many  rural  areas. 

The  Institute  will  develop  policy  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  individuals 
and  senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis 
on  alternatives  to  institutionalization,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  home  health  aids.  Long- 
term  care  was  one  of  the  areas  of  concern  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I 
believe  that  society's  experience  In  other 
areas  such  as  mental  retardation  demon- 
strates that  alternatives  to  Institutionaliza- 
tion are  possible. 

The  Institute  will  develop  and  test  sys- 
tems and  technical  components  of  emer- 
gency health  care  and  services — Including 
at  least  one  experimental  statewide  helicop- 
ter transportation  emergency  care  system — 
which  utilize,  where  possible,  the  skills  of 
returning  military  corpsmen.  This  Is  a  ne- 
glected area  and  has  been  aptly  called  the 
"hidden  crisis  In  health  care."  Injuries  are 
the  chief  killer  of  Americans  aged  1  through 
38.  All  of  us  are  potential  victims.  Yet,  the 
fact  is  that  a  trauma  victim  in  Vietnam 
probably  has  a  better  chance  of  survival  than 
accident  victim  In  the  United  States.  This 
Is  because  the  military,  during  the  Second 
and  Korean  Wars  developed  a  highly  or- 
ganized system  for  transporting  and  caring 
for  the  emergency  victim.  This  procedure 
has  been  perfected  In  Vietnam  to  such  an 
extent  that  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  during  the  war  was  able  to  declare  that 
the  death  rate  of  such  victims  In  Vietnam 
was  near  zero. 

The  technology  and  know-how  is  there: 
all  we  have  to  do  is  organize  on  a  rational 
basis  and  apply  these  lifesavlng  methods. 
Heart  attack  victims  could  also  benefit  from 
Improved  emergency  care  arrangements,  as 
some  experts  have  estimated  that  prompt 
and  early  care  might  potentially  save  160.000 
heart  attack  victims  annually. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland,  for  example. 
Is  a  pioneer  In  the  emergency  health  field 
with  one  of  the  Nation's  most  sophisticated 
trauma  centers,  which  was  recently  named 
the  Institute  for  Emergency  Medicine.  The 
State  has  announced  plans  to  develop  a 
statewide  emergency  medical  system.  I  work 
closely  with  the  State  and  they  have  received 
a  major  grant  to  develop  a  communications 
system.  They  have  now  four  helicopters  in 
operation  and  need  three  or  four  more. 
When  such  a  system  Is  operational,  the  able 
director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cow- 
ley, predicts  that  accident  deaths  in  Mary- 
land could  be  cut  in  one-half  In  2  years. 

TRAIWING   AND   TTCHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

The  Institute  will  develop  methods  and 
support  training  of  Individuals  to  plan  ind 
conduct  research,  development,  and  eval  la- 
tion  of  health  care  delivery  and  provide 
technical  assltance  and  develop  methods  for 
the  transfer  of  new  knowledge,  components. 


and  systems  to  the  health  community.  The 
Institute  is  also  authorized  to  exchange  In- 
.formation  and  collaborate  with  other  coun- 
tries for  the  advancement  of  health  care  de- 
livery in  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
and  its  affiliated  centers  will  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  from  industry, 
local  and  State  government  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  receive  training. 

In  addition,  alumni  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  will  be  available  for  admlnlstratlTe 
and  policymaking  positions  In  the  health 
community. 

These  responsibilities  are  criticeJ.  Our 
ability  to  expand  research  and  development 
In  the  health  care  delivery  field  will  require 
additional  sklUed  and  trained  personnel. 
Yet  the  number  of  economists,  physicians, 
engineers,  lawyers,  and  other  experts  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  to  work  In 
health  care  research  and  policy  analysis  field 
is  limited.  I  believe  that  the  broad  authority 
granted  to  the  Institute  and  Its  centers  to 
develop  methods  and  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  individuals  in  this  field  will  enable 
the  production  of  the  required  manpower. 

The  Institute  should  seriously  explore  the 
fellowship  and  training  grant  mechanism  em- 
ployed so  successfully  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  lure  young  talent  into  Bio- 
medical Research.  Basically,  NIH  uses  two 
approaches.  First,  following  an  individual's 
intern  or  residency,  fellowships  are  available 
on  a  national  competitive  basis  for  research. 
The  competitive  nature  of  the  fellowship 
program  plus  the  preeminence  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  combined 
to  make  this  mechanism  most  successful. 

Second,  certain  universities  become  train- 
ing centers  for  a  specific  area,  for  example, 
heart  diseases,  and  that  institution  is  given 
a  grant  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  enables  the  Institute  to  attract  re- 
searchers. 

The  critical  importance  of  the  training 
function  make  It  imperative  that  the  Insti- 
tute capitalize  on  the  experience  of  NIH  and 
others  and  provide  the  support  necessary  to 
produce  first-rate  professionals  In  this  field. 

The  Institute  may  also  consider  the  schol- 
arship approach  for  postdoctoral  work  as  this 
might  encourage  the  flow  of  skilled  individ- 
uals to  create  a  cadre  of  professionals  sharing 
common  analytical  concepts  of  understand- 
ing. The  Institute  may  sUso  determine  that 
long-term  appointments  are  needed  to  at- 
tract individuals  from  academic  life  and  this 
certainly  would  be  p>068ible  under  the  broad 
authority  also.  Furthermore,  the  Institute 
or  the  Centers  may  be  supporting  or  conduct- 
ing seminars  In  this  area.  These  examples  art 
only  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  broad  author- 
ity provided  to  the  Institute  and  the  Centers. 
The  specific  training  program,  incentives,  and 
personnel  policies  will  be  decided  by  the 
Director. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  the  Im- 
portance of  this  treUnlng  function  for  as  the 
committee  report  notes,  "The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  requirement  and  training  of 
top  caliber  personnel  must  be  an  important 
priority  of  the  Institute,  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  enterprise  will  depend  on  men 
and  women  who  direct  and  work  In  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  Centers. 

The  new  Institute  will  also  have  a  major 
evaluation  role.  The  Institute  will  evaluate 
the  quality,  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  health  programs,  including  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  the  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  such 
evaluation,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  evaluation  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  613  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  Institute  will  have  more  expertise,  tal- 
ent and  objectivity  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
g^rams  than  probably  any  other  Federal 
agency,  and  I  believe  Ita  utUlcatlon  for  thli 
purpose  will  be  exceedingly  desirable.  There 
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is  general  agreement  that  more  and  Improved 
efforts  in  evaluation  are  needed. 

EXPERIMENT   INCENTIVES 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  supple- 
mental Incentive  grants  to  encourage  experi- 
mentation. The  basic  thrust  of  this  section  Is 
that  when  the  National  Advisory  Coxincil 
designates  a  project  or  a  health  facility  as 
essential  to  the  research  and  development 
efforts  of  the  Institute  or  centers,  and  where 
it  was  determined  that  such  experimental  ef- 
forts would  not  be  undertaken  without  this 
Incentive,  the  Director  could  increase  or  sup- 
plement the  regular  Federal  grant-in-aid 
health  programs  up  to  80  percent. 

For  example,  under  Hill-Burton,  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  health  facility  construction 
and  modernization,  the  Federal  matching 
la  general  cannot  exceed  two-thirds.  As- 
suming that  a  particular  facility  was  desig- 
nated as  essential,  this  section  would  enable 
the  facility  to  receive  80  percent  Federal 
matching.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  legislation  could 
be  used  for  these  incentive  grants  to  encour- 
age experimentation. 

KrPORTS 

The  Director  of  the  Institute,  within  1 
year  after  his  appointment  and  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  srear  thereafter.  Is  required 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  trans- 
mittal shortly  thereafter  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  a  written  report  includ- 
ing: First,  an  appraisal  of  the  Institute's  ac- 
tivities, and  accomplishments;  second,  a 
summary  of  its  significant  research  and  de- 
velopment findings;  third,  an  identification 
and  recommendation  concerning  those  fac- 
tors or  barriers  which  Inhibit  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Institute's  significant  findings  or 
prevent  innovation  In  health  care. 

ACTIVE    ADVmORT    COTTNCIL 

The  Institute  will  have  a  prestigious  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  De- 
livery. This  CouncU  will  have  21  members, 
Including  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  medical 
officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  Care  Delivery  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. The  other  16  members  will  be  selected 
by  the  President  from  persons  who  are  lead- 
en In  the  field  of  medical  science,  or  the  cx-- 
ganlzation,  delivery  or  financing  of  health 
care;  leaders  in  the  mans^ment  sciences; 
or  representatives  of  consumers  of  health 
care. 

In  selecting  the  membership  of  ttils 
Council,  it  is  my  Intention  that  the  Presi- 
dent search  for  the  most  dlsting^shed  and 
talented  Individuals  available.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  spell  It  out,  but  It  Is  my  in- 
tention, and  that  of  the  committee,  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Council  members  be  a  prac- 
ticing physician.  At  least  seven  of  the  Coun- 
cil members  must  be  representatives  of  con- 
sumers. The  President  will  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cotmcil.  and  they  will  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  leas 
than  foiu-  times  a  year. 

The  bill  contemplates  an  active  Council, 
and  specific  responsibilities  are  delineated  in 
the  legislation.  The  Council  will  be  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  the  programs,  policies, 
and  priorities  of  the  Institute;  examining 
and  coordinating  health  care  delivery  efforts 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies 
•o  as  to  avoid  duplication;  asexulng  that 
■ignlflcant  research  and  development  flnd- 
tngs  are  communicated  tbro\]ghout  the 
health  system  and  to  the  public;  and  eval- 
uating the  impact  of  the  Institute's  research 
and  development  efforts  on  the  health  care 
system. 


The  Council  will  be  Independent  and  will 
have  its  own  Executive  Director.  If  the 
Council  Is  to  enjoy  the  independence  that 
the  legislation  envisions  it  is  important  that 
It  have  a  top  staff  person  accountable  only 
to  the  CouncU. 

The  Council  under  the  measure  woiUd  also 
be  required  to  submit,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Director's  report  which  I  previously 
discussed,  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  in  achieving  the  bill's  objectives 
and  the  Council's  evaluation  of  the  status 
of  health  care  delivery  and  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  NaUon.  Any  minority  views 
of  Coimcil  membere  will  also  bo  included 
m  this  report. 

NXSDSD  ADMIKISTSATIVX  FBOVISIONS 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have  studied 
the  various  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
last  year.  We  have  given  to  the  Institute  the 
administrative  provisions  which  seem  to  be 
important  to  a  successful  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

Thus,  the  new  Institute  and  centers  are 
provided  a  fiexible  personnel  system  to  en- 
able the  attraction  of  the  most  qualified  and 
talented  individuals.  This  will  include  the  au- 
thority, when  the  Director  deems  it  neces- 
sary, to  establish  the  entrance  pay  level  up 
to  two  grades  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  and  the  authority  to  appoint  a  percentage 
of  the  employees  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws. 

The  new  Instlfate  is  granted  the  authority 
to  carry  over  unexpended  funds  from  1  year 
to  the  next.  This  is  vital  and  will  permit  the 
Institute  to  provide  stable  funding  for  multi- 
year  projects  which  are  important  in  re- 
search and  dei^elopment. 

The  new  Institute  would  be  given  Joint 
funding  authority  which  will  enable  the 
waiver  of  certain  requirements  for  under- 
takings where  funds  are  advanced  to  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 
The  frustrating  experJnnce  that  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  had  in  my  State  when  they 
were  moving  to  establish  a  prepaid  practice 
program  in  Baltimore  City,  Illustrates  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  authority.  To  put  their 
program  together,  Johns  Hopkins  bad  to  deal 
with  13  different  agencies,  each  with  differ- 
ent standards  aua  requirements.  Program 
fragmentation  and  different,  inconsistent 
rules  and  regulations  almost  made  the  pro- 
gram come  apart  before  It  was  Implemented. 

The  health  programs  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  are  divided  in  nine  departments  and 
at  least  one  dozen  agencies.  There  are  a 
number  of  provisions  in  my  bill  aimed  at  this 
problem.  First,  there  is  a  specific  provision 
directing  the  estabUabment  within  the  In- 
stitute of  offices  and  procedures  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordination 
of  research  and  development  under  the  act 
with  activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  public  and  private  agencies. 

Second,  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  has 
a  specific  assignment  to  examine  and  coordi- 
nate health  care  delivery  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educatton,  and  Welfare 
and  other  Federal  agenclea  ao  as  to  avoid 
duplication. 

Third,  the  President  la  granted  fc*  a  2-year 
period,  the  authority  to  tnuufer  to  the  In- 
stitute any  program  or  personnel  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare when  he  feels  such  actloa  la  desirable. 

DiaSKKXMATIMC  VMSTLTS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Important  that  the 
results  of  the  Institute  and  Its  centers  be 
disseminated  in  a  timely  manner  to  the 
health  care  system  and  to  those  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  health  services. 
Significant  results  are  or  Uttle  value  If  they 
remain  on  some  shelf  or  in  some  Federal 
storage  room.  Health  is  a  field  ^lich  the 


president  of  Blue  Cross  recently  character- 
ized as  "restlessly  in  transition."  Health  Is  a 
field  in  which  change  may  occur  rapidly  and 
I  believe  It  is  Imperative  that  health  re- 
searchers and  administrators  he  kept  up  to 
date  with  respect  to  current  development. 

To  assure  that  the  significant  findings 
are  disseminated  to  the  health  system  and 
to  the  public,  there  would  be  created  within 
the  Institute  a  Health  Care  Delivery  In- 
formation Service  This  office  would  provide, 
or  arrange  for,  the  provisions  of  indexing 
abstracting,  translating,  or  other  services 
leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemination  of 
health  care  delivery  information  and  under- 
take programs  to  develop  new  or  improved 
methods  for  making  such  information  avaU- 
able. 

A  variety  of  media  could  be  used  by  the 
Health  Care  Information  Services,  including 
a  computerized  storage  and  retrieval  system, 
microfiches  and  suitable  periodicals  or  other 
publications.  The  office  might  also  publish 
or  support  a  monthly  Journal  which  would 
abstract  both  national  and  international  lit- 
erature bearing  on  health  services.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  be  usefiU  for  the  office  to  es- 
tablish or  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
a  high  quality,  timely  publication  service  for 
research  reports,  monographs,  state  of  the 
art  papers,  and  other  Infonnation  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  making  certain  that  the 
timely  information  reaches  individuals  In 
the  health  system,  the  office  is  expected  to 
help  prevent  needless  duplication  of  research 
efforts  and  tLe  waste  of  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. 

RBGIONAL    A>;b    SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    CENTEas 

S.  723  also  authorizes  a  maximum  of  eight 
regional  centers  and  two  special  emphasis 
centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
and  the  Health  Care  Management  Center. 
The  objectives  of  the  regional  centers  are: 
First,  to  enable  the  study  of  the  different 
health  care  problems  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  Nation;  second,  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  Nation's  research  and  devel- 
opment base  in  health  care  delivery;  and 
third,  to  link  better  research  and  develop- 
ment with  actual  practice. 

It  may  also  be  desirable.  In  addition  to  the 
above  general  purposes  and  programs,  that 
some  or  aU  of  the  regional  centers  might 
specialize  in  an  area  or  areas  such  as  the  mal- 
practice problem  and  other  medical-legal 
issues;  ana  information  handUng  problems. 

The  location  of  the  regional  centers  wUl 
be  determined  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  This  Cotmcll,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
is  directed  to  provide  broad  geographical 
dispersion  of  the  centers.  When  all  of  the 
centers  are  opteratlonal,  each  region  of  the 
Nation  will  be  served  by  a  center. 

I  do  not  want  to  emphasize  that  the  blU 
authorizes,  not  to  exceed  eight  regional  cen- 
ters. I  want  to  underscore  the  admonition 
in  the  committee  report  that  "It  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  that  aU  eight  cen- 
ters be  created  initially."  The  committee, 
mindful  of  the  manpower  and  other  con- 
straints, by  this  language  is  stressing  our  in- 
tent that  we  desire  the  regional  centers  to 
be  of  highest  quality.  While  I  envision  that 
aU  eight  centers  wUl  be  operational  sometime 
in  the  future,  I  want  to  reach  that  number 
without  sacrificing  quality. 

Thus,  it  may  be  desirable  that  only  two 
centers  be  established  at  the  outset.  Then, 
as  the  Institute's  training  efforts  begin  to 
produce  the  additional  trained  manpower, 
more  centers  would  be  estabUshed.  An  added 
advantage  of  this  appnMch  is  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  early  centers  should  enable 
subsequent  centers  and  the  C<HigTe88  to 
leam  and  make  adjustments  as  experience 
indicated  vrere  necessary. 

The  regional  centers  will  be  funded  initial- 
ly by  the  Institute  for  up  to  3  years.  There- 
after, following  a  review  of  each  center's 
work  and  operations,  by  the  Director  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
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Advisory  Council,  the  Director  mfcy  extend 
the  center*  for  an  additional  period  of  not 
more  than  3  years.  After  this  period,  It  Is 
my  Intent  that  the  majority  of  the  regional 
centers"  support  will  l)e  program  support 
In  competition  with  other  Institutions.  I 
also  hope  and  believe  that  the  Staf|efl  In  the 
regions  In  which  the  varloiis  centers  are  lo- 
cated will  utilise  the  centers  for  research, 
development,  and  evaluation. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  e-year  p*rlod,  the 
success  of  the  center  will  be  detezfnlned  by 
the  quality  of  their  efforts  and  tike  degree 
of  Interest  shown  In  their  work  by  tfie  States, 
local  governments,  private  foundations.  In- 
dustry, and  the  health  care  community  with- 
in the  area  in  which  the  centers  aj«  located. 
These  centers  may  be  managed  by  a  univer- 
sity, or  a  number  of  universities  aitd  colleges 
under  a  consortium  arrangement,  or  by  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  anit  associa- 
tions, both  profit  and  nonprofit. 

SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    CXNTERg 

Two  special  emphasis  centers,  a  Health 
Care  Technology  Center  and  a  Hdilth  Care 
Management  Center  are  also  authorized. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Ofnter  will 
focxis  on  all  forms  of  technology.  Including 
computers,  and  electronic  devloeO.  and  Its 
application  In  the  Improvement  of  health 
care. 

Technological  advances  In  such,  areas  as 
space,  communications,  and  data  processing 
In  the  last  decade  have  been  almost  unbeliev- 
able. Yet,  the  technology  has  not  made  a 
similar  Impact  on  the  health  system.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  health  care  system  continues 
to  employ  the  same  manual  procedures  used 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  ne^d  to  wed 
20th  century  technology  with  20tfc  century 
research  to  Improve  the  delivery  cf  health 
care.  This  will  be  the  asslgnmeat  of  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center. 

President  Nixon.  In  a  number  of  messages 
to  the  Congress,  has  emphasized  t.he  need 
to  encourage  the  application  of  sconce  and 
technology  to  the  solution  of  domeftic  prob- 
lems. In  his  March  2,  1072,  health  message, 
the  F>resldent  sp>eclfically  ldentifi«Rl  health 
as  a  "vital  area"  for  exploiting  technology. 

One  must  confess  that  the  expectation 
particularly  In  the  1960*8  that  technology 
would  produce  a  "revolution  m  health  care" 
have  not  materialized.  The  Health  O^rv  Tech- 
nology Center  Is  expected  to  prcrvlde  the 
leadership  and  mobilize  the  Nation's  Involve- 
ment and  Interest  In  the  development  and 
utilization  of  technology.  Particular  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  paid  to  the  Involvement  of 
private  Industry,  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  technology  depends,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  Interest  and  actlonf  of  pri- 
vate Indiistry.  Industry's  limited  Involve- 
ment In  the  health  technology  asea  today 
results  from  a  number  of  fsictors  Including 
the  diffused  markets  of  the  health  fleld:  the 
limited  success  achieved  to  date:  and  the 
Oovemment's  failure,  to  give  prlorRy  to  the 
utilization  of  technology  In  solving  of  health 
problems  as  has  been  done,  for  example,  in 
space  and  defense. 

Technological  solutions  are  not  likely  to 
result  unless  the  above  dUBcultiefl  are  ad- 
dressed. 

There  Is  a  need  to  aggregate  both  health 
resources  and  markets.  Once  thtt  occurs, 
I  believe  Industry  will  Identify  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  economics  of  scale  that  gen- 
erally results  from  larger  markets. 

X  am  convinced  that  there  are  steps  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  In  general  and  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center  In  particular 
can  take  to  encourage  technological  develop- 
ment In  the  health  area. 

For  example,  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  op>erate  their  o»n  health 
systems,  such  as  the  Defense  Departoient  and 
Veterans*  Administration.  Thes*  Federal 
health  systems  offer  the  opportunity  for  a 


market  sufficiently  large  to  attract  Industry 
Investment. 

Second,  the  Federal  Oovermnent  could 
Identify  potential  opportunity  for  technologi- 
cal solutions  and  solicit  competitive  bids 
through  requests  for  proposals  (RFP's)  as  Is 
done  by  the  Defense  Department.  Thereafter, 
there  could  be  full  funding  of  a  prototype 
followed  by  a  guarantee  that  a  sufficient 
number  would  be  purchased  to  insure  a 
profit.  The  ludts  produced  could  then  be 
sold,  loaned,  leased,  or  donated  to  Individuals 
or  organizations  that  would  iise  them  effec- 
tively. 

A  decision,  for  example,  could  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped In  the  country.  There  are  about  400,- 
000  legally  blind  persons  In  the  Nation  today. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  many  of  them 
have  a  significant  amount  of  visual  percep- 
tion In  at  least  one  eye.  Optical  devices,  such 
as  eyeglasses,  are  of  limited  value  to  many 
of  these  citizens  since  such  glasses  only 
magnify  the  Image  and  do  not  control  bright- 
ness and  contrast  which  are  equal  In  Im- 
portance In  perceptuail  acuity.  The  Rsoid 
Corporation  has  designed  and  fabricated  a 
prototype  circuit  television  system  (CCTV), 
an  electro-optical  system  Involving  image 
magnification,  brightness,  and  contrast.  This 
prototype  system  has  been  tested  on  a  num- 
ber of  visually  handicapped  people  ranging 
In  ages  from  10  to  83  with  a  wide  variety 
of  eye  disorders.  Better  than  80  percent  of 
the  subjects  have  found  the  system  helpful 
In  reading  and  writing. 

Work  Is  now  underway  on  a  second  genera- 
tion system  which  is  aimed  at  solving  the 
difficult  problem  that  many  partially  sighted 
persons  face,  namely  the  transfer  of  Infor- 
mation from  one  place  to  another. 

The  CCTV  could  well  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  new  series  of  devices  which  would  be 
used  to  enhance  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children,  to  permit  partially 
sighted  p>ersons  of  working  age  to  obtain  and 
hold  well-paying  jobs  which  would  other- 
wise be  closed  to  them,  and  to  allow  elderly 
persons  with  reduced  vision  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  reading  and  writing  during  their 
declining  years. 

I  dte  this  as  only  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lem area  for  which  there  exists  a  sufficiently 
large  market  which  would  undoubtedly  create 
a  response  from  the  industrial  community, 
as  well  as  lead  to  a  tremendous  aid  for  the 
handicapped,  if  the  decision  were  made  to 
exploit  technology  In  this  area. 

The  committee  report  makes  a  point  with 
respect  to  the  technology  center's  purposes 
which  Is  impiortant  and  bears  reiteration.  The 
report  states — 

"The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  center's  purpose  Is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  to  solve  the  health 
problems  of  our  cltlsens  and  our  health 
Institutions  and  not  as  a  place  to  find  mar- 
kets for  available  technology." 

In  other  words,  the  center  should  be 
searching  for  technological  solutions  to  pa- 
tient care,  health  Institutions,  and  systems 
problems,  and  not  for  ways  to  utilize  avail- 
able technology. 

It  Is  also  important  that  the  technology  or 
systems  that  are  developed  are  such  that  can 
or  will  be  adopted  by  the  health  professionals. 
It  would  be  also  extremely  valuable  if  the 
technology  center  would  develop  expertise 
with  respect  to  technological  forecasting  so 
that  the  consequences,  particularly  the  cost, 
of  new  technology  might  be  predicted.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  rising  health  care  costs,  the 
health  system  does  not  need  "technological 
playthings"  which  are  neither  cost  effective 
or  fall  to  increase  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I  served  In  1971 
heard  testimony  regarding  the  potential  of 
the  computer  coupled  with  new  "health  care 
specialists."    The    committee     saw     demon- 


strated a  potential  way  of  extending  the  doc- 
tor In  remote  areas  which  have  been  unable 
to  attract  a  physlclsui. 

The  computer  Is  already  being  employed  in 
such  areas  as  the  interpretation  of  the  elec- 
trocardiogram and  the  automation  of  history 
taking.  Last  year  I  visited  the  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  Trauma  Center  and  I 
watched  the  computer  perform  a  variety  of 
tasks,  including  the  constant  monitoring  of 
even  the  chemical  content  of  the  air  that 
the  center's  severe  trauma  victims  were 
breathing. 

I  believe  that  there  is  enormous  potential 
for  the  use  of  technology  that  could  bring 
many  benefits  to  the  public  and  the  patient. 

At  present,  our  success  has  been  limited. 
At  present,  only  a  handful  of  individuals  are 
actively  concerned  with  the  technology  and 
Its  potential  in  helping  to  solve  health 
problems. 

The  health  care  technology  center  Is  it. 
signed  to  remedy  this  situation  and  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  an  accelerated  group  re- 
search effort  on  both  program  and  hardware 
development. 

The  second  special  emphasis  center,  the 
health  care  management  center,  is  of  critical 
Importance.  For  as  Dr.  Kerr  White,  professor 
of  medical  care  and  hospitals,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  observed — 

"Vastly  Improved  managerial  expertise  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  meaningful  Improvement 
in  our  health  care  system  at  the  operating 
and  geographical  levels." 

The  health  care  management  centers  will 
focus  on  the  Improvement  of  management 
and  or  organization  In  the  health  fleld,  the 
training  and  retraining  of  health  adminis- 
trators, and  the  development  of  leaders,  plan- 
ners and  policy  analysts  In  the  health  fleld. 
The  job  of  the  managers  in  the  health  fleld 
is  most  complex.  The  modern  manager  of  s 
health  enterprise.  If  he  Is  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  with  maximum  effectiveness, 
must  have  a  basic  understanding  of  a  wide 
variety  of  management  skills  and  some  back- 
ground in  such  areas  as  health,  economics, 
computer  technology,  and  statistics,  to  men- 
tion a  few. 

Quite  often  medical  administrators  are 
elevated  to  these  positions  without  adequate 
preparation  for  these  new  responsibilities. 
Certainly  American  industry  would  make 
certain  that  its  top  executives  are  adequately 
trained  and  the  health  system  must  do  no 
less.  There  is  also  often  the  need  to  provide 
retraining,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  letter  I 
received  from  an  administrator.  Dr.  Floe, 
deputy  commissioner  of  the  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals.  He  said — 

"Practloners  of  health  care  administration, 
among  whom  I  am  one,  have  been  flying  by 
the  seat  of  their  pants  for  too  long. 

The  nation  deserves  better.  There  is  cur- 
rently no  systematic  effort  I  know  of  to 
reach  decision  makers  in  the  health  care 
fleld  with  the  results  of  innovative  research 
and  to  stimulate  a  research  orientation  to 
many  of  the  problems  we  all  face  in  the  fl- 
nancing,  organization,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. 

"There  is  moreover,  an  almost  total  neglect 
of  more  formal  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  health  care  administrators  .  .  . 
After  ten  years  or  more  in  the  fleld,  many 
of  us  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
strong  in  experience  but  weak  in  under- 
standing of  fundamental  advances  in  health 
care  systems,  e.g.  the  problem-oriented  med- 
ical record,  how  to  organize  a  prepaid  group 
practice,  the  use  of  television  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  computer  applica- 
tions  to   health    systems   problems,   etc." 

The  administrative  officer  of  each  regional 
center  and  each  special  emphasis  center  will 
be  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  direc- 
tor a  report  which  shall  include  an  audit  of 
expenditures;  bibliographies,  with  annota- 
tions of  research  performed;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  on-going  research  program  including 
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,  summary  of  slgniflcant  research  and  de- 
miooment  findings. 

The  regional  and  special  emphasis  centers 
have  a  separate  authorization  of  tao  mUllon 
$t  t^lSlttai  fl«»l  year  and  a  total  of  $76 
iiuion  over  a  S-ysar  period.  Support  for  a 
o^ter  other  than  support  for  construction, 
.hall  not  exceed  $2  million  per  year  per  cen- 
tM^  except  for  the  health  care  technology 
«nter  and  Federal  assistance  may  be  used 
tor  research  and  development,  staffing  and 
other  basic  operating  costs,  training,  demon- 
stration purposes,  and  construction  where 
the  National  Advisory  Council  deems  neces- 
sary. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  President,  the  health  care  enterprise  in 
the  country  is  our  second  largest  industry 
today  with  spending  totaling  •83.4  bUllon,  or 
7  6  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Bv  1974  health  wUl  probably  become  our 
Urgest  enterprise  with  expenditures  exceed- 
ine  $100  blUlon. 

The  magnitude  of  these  expenditures  alone 
areue  for  an  accelerated  and  strengthened  re- 
search and  development  component  In  the 
health  field.  There  is  considerable  public 
frustration  and  dissatisfaction  with  various 
sspects  of  health  care.  The  public  Is  alarmed 
over  rising  costs.  Last  year  I  made  reference 
to  an  Associated  Press  story  which  appeared 
around  the  time  that  the  institute  proposal 
passed  the  Senate.  This  story  headlined  that 
the  hospitals  per  day  cost  In  1971  averaged 
»92.31.  an  mcrease  of  13.9  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  story  hastened  to  add,  however,  that 
the  1970  increase  was  15.7  percent  and  that 
hospitals  have  been  able  to  slow  the  rate  of 
increase.  I  said  then  and  I  repeat  today— 

"Think  about  It,  over  a  2-year  period  al- 
most a  30  percent  Increase  in  hospital  costs 
occurred.  This  obviously  cannot  continue." 

The  public  Is  also  concerned  about  the 
manpower  and  facility  shortages  as  well  as 
their  maldistribution  and  the  last  Congress 
passed  legislation  In  response  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  public  Is  also  distressed  that  the 
beneflts  of  medical  science  and  the  sclentlflc 
discovery  system  are  not  reaching  them. 

There  Is  considerable  change  occurring  In 
the  health  system.  The  rapidity  of  change 
and  reform  is  likely  to  accelerate  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  strengthen  our  research  and  develop- 
ment capabilities  in  the  health  area  so  that 
we  may  make  more  intelligent  choices  and 
foster  constructive  changes.  I  believe  that  we 
desperately  need  advanced  warnings  of  ap- 
proaching "crises."  I  believe  we  need  more 
information  upon  which  to  base  decisions 
and  make  meaningful  comparisons  in  the 
area. 

I  believe  we  need  to  sharpen  our  abill- 
tlee  to  illuminate  issues  and  to  Identify 
possible  options  and  their  implications.  I 
believe  we  need  a  framework  for  evolving 
health  care  policy  for  the  long  term  while 
we  continue  to  address  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems. The  size  of  the  health  enterprise,  its 
Importance  to  the  American  public,  and  the 
growing  Federal  investment,  make  it  impera- 
tive, In  my  judgment,  that  research  and  de- 
velopment In  health  care  delivery  must 
bec<xne  as  important  and  achieve  the  pre- 
eminence of  biomedical  research  in  the 
United  States. 

The  respected  "Science  Journal."  in  a  fav- 
orable editorial  on  my  proposal,  said — 

"A  major  tour  de  force  Is  needed  now  to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  rationale  or- 
ganization and  planning  services  ...  if  the 
magnlflcent  beneflts  of  American  medical  re- 
search are  meant  for  all  of  our  people,  then 
an  effective  science  of  heatlh  care  delivery  is 
as  Important  as  the  medical  research  Itself." 
Mr.  President,  as  Dr.  Kerr  White  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  noted — 

"The  issue  in  research  and  development,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
prepared  to  make  federal,  state,  institutional, 


academic  and  industrial  commitments  to  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  Improved  ways  of  provid- 
ing health  care. 

"Acceptance  of  change  is  inevitable  and 
recognition  that  we  need  more  science  in 
health  care  rather  than  less  seems  essential. 
The  point  to  be  recognized  is  that  the  sci- 
ences required  are  more  than  those  en- 
compassed   by    the    traditional    biomedical 

sciences."  „ 

The  new  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
DeUvery  recognizes  the  need  for  a  multi- 
disciplinary  attack,  represents  such  a  com- 
mitment and  provides  the  "major  tour  de 
force"  to  make  health  care  delivery  as  im- 
portant as  medical  research,  and  to  help 
speed  the  beneflts  of  medical  science  and 
the  scientific  discovery  system  to  the  pec^le 
of  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  once  agata  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kknnedt),  for  his  work  and  cooperation  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 


EXHiBrr  1 

THE  TopsT-TrmvT  World  of  Health  Care 
Delivert 
In  a  recent  speech  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Jr.,  (R-Md.),  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Health-Care  De- 
livery.* In  so  doing,  he  has  focused  attention 
on  a  national  problem  of  broad  scale  and 
transcendent  urgency. 

Over  the  years  the  American  people  have 
prided  themselves  on  being  the  best  clothed 
best  fed,  best  housed,  best  educated,  and 
healthiest  people  in  the  world.  But  recent 
health  statistics  give  cause  for  concern. 
Across  the  board,  we  are  not  the  healthiest 
people  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  a  number  of 
impressive  facts.  The  nation  has  spent  some 
$20  bUllon  on  biomedical  research  since  the 
late  1940's.  We  now  have  more  physicians 
and  hospitals  than  ever  before.  And  currently 
we  spend  for  health  services  more — and  the 
rate  of  expenditure  is  escalating  more  rapid- 
ly— than  we  have  ever  done  before.  In  the 
last  decade  alone,  physicians'  fees  have  risen 
twice  as  rapidly  and  hospital  charges  four 
times  as  fast  as  other  Items  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

The  situation  is  a  complex  one.  Certainly, 
the  balance  among  the  diseases  has  shifted 
toward  the  degenerative  disorders.  But,  in 
addition,  there  are  striking  geographic  varia- 
tions in  the  availability  of  health  resources. 
There  are  marked  differences  In  availability 
for  \irban  and  rural  populations  and  for  the 
poor  and  the  more  affluent.  Most  insurance 
coverage  is  Inadequate  in  that  It  excludes 
outpatient  and  preventive  services  and  only 
partially  accommodates  catastrophic  inci- 
dents. And,  generally,  resources,  particularly 
these  for  unusual  treatment,  are  poorly  uti- 
lized everywhere.  (If.  for  example,  the  uti- 
lization of  health-care  resources  were  im- 
proved by  only  10  percent,  the  saving  would 
be  »5  bUllon.  But.  with  a  high  proportion 
of  third-party  payments,  there  is  little  In- 
centive for  efficiency.  Instead,  the  trend  is 
to  use  the  higher-cost  faculties  and  services 
and  to  make  as  many  of  these  available  as 
possible.) 

The  essential  ingredients  of  the  Beall  pro- 
posal merit  serious  examination.  By  1970, 
health-care  delivery  had  become  the  nation's 
second  largest  Industry.  But  last  year  only 
(18  million  was  spent  on  research  In  this 
area.  No  other  Industry  can  make  such  a 
claim.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
charged  with  the  technical  a^)ects  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  The  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  Is  con- 
cerned with  health-care  delivery,  but  It  has 
other  responslbUltles  as  weU.  A  major  four 
de  force  Is  needed  now — an  administrative 
mandate  backed  by  appropriate  funding— to 
dramatize  the  importance  of  rational  organi- 


zation and  planntog  of  services,  even  through 
such  action  would  add  yet  another  agency  to 
the  welter  already  existing  In  the  health  fleld. 
Future  legislation  would  do  well  to  direct  Its 
sole  attention  to  the  social  sciences,  both 
basic  and  applied,  which  underlie  effective 
organization  and  management.  Furthermore, 
the  Importance  of  testing  and  evaluation 
should  receive  significant  consideration.  Al- 
ready, a  ntimber  of  alternative  systems — for 
instance,  group  practice,  private  prepaid  care, 
a  variety  of  community  health-care  schemes, 
and  health  maintenance  organizations — are 
m  various  stages  of  design  and  development, 
and  a  nation  with  an  established  scientific 
tradition  must  certainly  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  pilot  projects. 

If  the  magnlficlent  beneflts  of  American 
medical  research  are  meant  for  all  of  our 
people,  then  an  effective  science  of  health- 
care delivery  Is  as  important  as  the  medical 
research  itself. — William  Bevan 

National   Institutl   of   Health   Care 
Delivery  Act  of  1973 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  bUl  (S.  7231 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  DeUvery,  and  for  other  purposes  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommends 
that  the  bUl  as  amended  do  pass. 
summary 


S.  723  amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  DeUvery  as  a  separate  agency 
within  the  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

The  Institute's  mission,  vrill  be  to  carry 
out  an  accelerated  multidlsclpUnary  research 
and  development  effort  to  improve  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  health  care  in  the 
nation. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  up  to  eight  region- 
al centers  and  two  National  Special  Em- 
phasis Centers,  a  Health  Care  Technology 
Center,  and  a  Health  Care  Management  Cen- 
ter. 

The  total  authorized  fupdmg  level  for 
both  the  Institute  and  the  Centers  wUl  be 
$100  mUllon  for  the  initial  year,  $150  mU- 
lion  for  the  second  ye€ir.  and  $180  mUllon 
for  the  third  year,  for  a  total  authorization 
over  the  three  year  period  of  $430  ntUlllon 

A  twentv-one  member  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Health  Care  Delivery  wUl  advise 
the  Institute  on  the  development,  priorities, 
and  execution  of  its  program. 

backgrottnd  and  need 
S.  723  was  Introduced  on  February  1.  1973 
by  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr..  and  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Peter  Dommick,  WU- 
llam  Hathaway,  Ernest  HoUlngs,  Jacob 
Javits,  John  Pastore.  Ted  Stevens  and  MUton 
Young. 

The  proposal  was  mitlally  Uitroduced  as 
S.  3329  in  the  92nd  Congress  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wrtfare 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  and  Development 
Act  of  1972.  S.  3327.  The  Committee  Incor- 
porated the  Institute  as  Title  V  of  S.  3327. 
which  was  subsequently  considered  and 
passed  bv  the  Senate  on  September  20.  1972. 
by  a  vote  of  60-14.  No  opposition  was  voiced 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the  HMO 
legislation  to  the  Institute  though  the  Com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  modlflcations  to 
the  bUl  as  Introduced  In  order  to  conform 
it  to  other  related  provisions  of  S.  3327,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Commission  on 
Quality"  Health  Care  Assurance  as  authorized 
by  S.  3327. 

Senator  Kennedv  reintroduced  the  HMO 
legislation.  S.  14.  In  this  Congress  in  the 
Identical  form,  including  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  DeUvery.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year  The  Committee,  in 
order  to  give  this  proposal  the  vlsibiUty  and 
national    attention    it    deserves   and    merits. 
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decided  to  report  this  measure  as  separate 
leglslatlou.  The  Cotrunlttee  was  unaclmoua 
In  recommending  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  on  8.  723  but  the  version  reported  by 
the  Committee  does  not  conteUn  the  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  HMO  bill  refer- 
red to  above,  since  the  Committee  decided 
to  report  it  as  a  separate  bill. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
Invested  approximately  920  billion  in  bio- 
medical research.  This  Investment  has  pro- 
duced many  dividends  In  terms  of  major 
medical  breakthroughs  and  has  made  the 
nation  preeminent  in  the  world  In  medical 
research. 

On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  sroaU  In- 
vestments have  been  made  In  resear<9i  and 
developments  to  improve  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  care  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  contrast  our  Investment 
111  medical  reseeu-ch  as  compared  to  health 
care  delivery  research.  The  total  outlays  for 
fiscal  1973  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Federal  Government's  chief  bi- 
omedical research  organization.  Is  estimated 
to  be  »2.009  billion,  while  the  estimated  bud- 
get for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Development  for  the  same 
year  is  $64.4  million.  By  citing  this  contrast, 
the  Committee  is  not  suggesting  or  in^jlylng 
that  spending  on  medical  research  Is  out  of 
line.  To  the  contrary,  the  Committee  aaid  the 
Congress  has  supported  an  acceleration  of 
the  nation's  research  effort.  The  Conmilttee 
does  suggest  that  this  disparity  In  spending 
between  biomedical  research  and  health  care 
delivery  research  may  help  account  fcr  the 
nation's  preeminence  in  biomedical  reeearch, 
the  deficiencies  in  our  present  delivery  sys- 
tem, and  the  growing  gap  between  what 
medical  science  knows  and  what  Is  delivered 
to  our  citizens. 

The  American  people  are  aware  t)f  and 
grateful  for  the  achievements  of  medical 
science,  but  they  are  also  aware  of  thl8  "gap" 
which  is  a  source  of  public  dissatisfaction. 
Our  citizens  marvel  at  the  miracle-Uke  heart 
transplants  Uiat  are  taking  place,  but  their 
plea  to  the  health  care  community  Is  to  make 
available,  accessible,  and  affordable  the 
achievements,  methods,  and  procedures  de- 
veloped by  medical  science  over  the  last 
quarter  to  one-half  century. 

To  develop  the  means  and  methods  to  de- 
liver the  results  of  medlcta  research  and 
know-how  to  our  citizens,  wherever  they  live 
and  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  is  th»  prin- 
cipal task  facing  our  nation  and  the  health 
community.  This  is  the  challenge  that  will 
be  the  work  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery.  jl 

coicMrrriac  conckbns  '1 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphattee  in 
very  strong  terms  that  the  mandate  gtven  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery will  be  very  difficult  to  carry  oat  and 
that  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Institute  be  understaken  In  a 
prudent  and  orderly  manner.  The  dutU  goals 
of  the  Institute  are  to  enhance  the  breadth 
and  effectiveness  of  health  services  research 
and  development  in  the  nation  throi^h  an 
expansion  of  available  funds  and  throuf  h  the 
transfer  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development  to  the 
Institute  and  to  create  a  capability  to  carry 
out  health  pwllcv  research,  development,  and 
training  through  the  staP  of  the  Instttute, 
and  the  Regional  and  Special  Emphasis  Cen- 
ters. 

While  this  innovative  approach  to  i>ollcy 
research  and  formulation  Is,  in  the  Commit- 
tee's view,  urgently  needed  and  deserving  of 
support,  there  are  serious  constraints  which 
wUl  plague  thU  effort.  These  constraints  are: 
(H  there  is  in  the  nation  essentially  no 
tradition  of  health  policy  research  and  de- 
velopment and  no  suitable  models  on  ivhich 
to  base  the  establishment  of  a  complex,  large, 
and  multi-faceted  R&D  effort.  (2)  ther»  is  lii 


the  nation  essentalUy  no  body  of  experienced 
managers  to  initially  head  up  an  effort  of 
the  magnitude  the  Committee's  bill  ulti- 
mately envisions.  (3)  there  is  in  the  nation  a 
critical  shortage  of  qualified  profeislonal  per- 
sonnel in  respect  to  the  broadbased  function 
of  the  Institute  and,  therefore,  the  recruit- 
ment of  adequate  numbers  of  such  persons 
will  be  arduous. 

Given  these  formidable  constraints,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  com- 
plete analogy  between  this  proposal  Institute 
and  the  ongoing  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  When  the  NIH  was  established  (in 
1937),  there  was  a  large  pool  of  well-trained 
biomedical  researchers  who  were  then  con- 
strained principally  by  the  lack  of  money 
and  resources  with  which  to  carry  out  high- 
level  biomedical  research.  At  that  time,  there 
was  also  a  large  body  of  potential  investi- 
gators eager  for  training  if  resources  could 
tie  made  available.  Such  Is  not  the  case  In 
health  policy  research  today,  In  which  there 
is  only  a  small  body  of  practitioners  from 
economics,  law.  medicine,  social  sciences,  etc., 
which  has  specialized  In  the  conduct  of  the 
kinds  of  efforts  which  are  Intended  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Institute. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  believes  that. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery  are  to  be  successful. 
priorities  must  be  set  which  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  constraints.  For  example, 
the  small  number  of  qualified  policy  anal- 
ysis leads  the  Committee  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  a  few  centers  of  excellence  are  pos- 
sible at  the  outset  of  the  Institute's  activ- 
ities. The  Committee  also  urges  that  the 
Institute  devote  a  major  share  of  Its  effort 
to  the  creation  of  a  major  Intramural  health 
care  research  effort  analogous  to  the  clinical 
center  of  the  NIH.  The  Committee  also  urges 
the  establishment  within  the  Institute  of  a 
specific  unit  charged  with  supporting  and 
developing  training  programs  and  training 
centers  tor  health  policy  and  health  care  re- 
search workers.  The  expansion  of  trained 
manpower  In  this  area  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  viability  of  the  Institute's  long-term 
program.  The  Committee  further  urges  that 
the  Institute  and  the  Department  of  HEW 
give  serious  thought  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Institute's  program  and  the  Lister 
HIU  Center  for  Biomedical  Communications 
which  Is  located  In  the  Department  at  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

In  summary  the  Committee  wishes  to 
stress  that  the  initial  years  of  operation  of 
the  InsUtute  will  be  critical  In  respect  to 
the  long-term  success  or  failure  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  that  the  decisions  that  are  taken 
in  respect  to  the  initial  year's  activities 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  commonsense.  and  vision. 

Finally,  the  Committee  believes  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  legUlatlon  establishing  the  In- 
stitute be  compatible  with  those  provisions 
of  the  HMO  legislation,  S.  14,  particularly 
the  proposed  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance. 

PKKBENT  ErrOKTS  INADIQUATK 

The  present  effort  in  this  respwct  is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development 
This  Center  presently  is  burled  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
being  one  of  many  units  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration 

The  Committee's  bill  proposes  to  transfer 
and  upgrade  the  National  Center  by  trans- 
ferring It  to  the  new  Institute.  At  its  present 
layer  in  the  Department,  the  Center  lacks 
visibility  and  its  clout  is  small.  It  lacks  an 
effective  organizational  structure  and  the 
flexibility  that  characterizes  many  govern- 
ment research  and  development  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  funded  adequately.  It  does 
not  even  have  a  real  legislative  mandate  as 
It  operates  only  under  general  research  au- 
thority. 

Although    some    Interesting   efforts   bAve 


been  undertaken  at  the  Center  and  else- 
where efforu  to  date  for  the  most  part  have 
contributed  disappointingly  little  either  to  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  present 
delivery  system  or  to  the  creation  of  alterna- 
tive systems.  Important  questions  raised 
about  health  care  delivery  ten  years  ago  are 
still  being  asked  today. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
cannot  wait  another  decade  for  these  an- 
swers, not  only  because  of  the  urgency  of 
these  problems,  but  also  because  decisions 
with  respect  to  the  directions  of  health  care 
delivery  must  be  made. 

To  help  find  the  answers  to  the  many 
health  care  delivery  questions,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  research  Into  health  care 
delivery  must  be  made  as  important  as  med- 
ical research.  A  new  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery,  with  a  clear  legislative 
mandate,  top  management,  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational structure  and  administrative 
provisions,  and  adequate  resources,  is  needed, 
la  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

LOCATION    AND    APPBOACH 

The  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Dc»Ilvery  will  be  a  separate  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  comparable  in  organizational  struc- 
ture to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  organizational  position  is  needed  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  health  care  de- 
livery problems.  This  elevated  structure  will 
give  health  care  delivery  research  and  de- 
velopment the  necessary  visibility  and  raise 
Us  stature  among  the  public,  the  health 
community,  and  within  the  government;  will 
permit  the  new  Institute  to  attract  the 
necessary  top  management  and  the  talented 
men  and  women;  and  provide  the  needed 
strong  voice  for  an  increased  Investment  and 
Interest  In  research  and  development  In 
health  care  delivery. 

The  Institute,  In  carrying  out  its  research 
and  development  efforts,  will  utilize  the  mul- 
tidlsclpUnary  approach.  Teams  from  such 
academic  disciplines  as  health,  medicine,  eco- 
nomics engineering,  science,  accounting, 
statistics,  social  sciences,  architecture,  law. 
education,  and  the  management  sciences, 
win  Interact  and  devote  their  energies  and 
their  attention  to  an  objective  inquiry  in 
the  public  interest  and  generate  action  and 
problem  oriented  research  on  the  critical 
and  complex  problems  of  health  care  delivery. 
In  research  and  development,  one  fre- 
quently hears  the  concept  "critical  mass",  a 
term  borrowed  from  nuclear  physics.  In  re- 
search and  development  this  term  is  used  to 
Indicate  the  minimum  size  and  composition 
needed  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining,  creative 
atmosphere  for  the  undertaking. 

The  number  necessary  for  this  "critical 
mass"  varies  with  the  undertaking.  In  theo- 
retical basic  research,  one  or  two  researchers 
may  be  adequate.  On  the  other  hand.  In  com- 
plex and  large  research  efforts,  the  "critical 
mass"  may  require  many  more  individuals 
from  many  disciplines.  In  these  larger  and 
more  complex  undertakings  when  the  "criti- 
cal mass"  Is  not  achieved,  researchers  tend 
to  pursue  smaller  tasks,  individually.  ITie 
Committee  believes  that  the  "critical  mass" 
concept  U  an  Important  one  and  that  the 
synergism  that  can  occur  when  a  "critical 
mass"  of  problem  solvers  from  many  acad- 
emic dlscipllnee  Interact  hw  not  been  ade- 
quately developed. 

Professor  WUllam  B.  Schwartz  of  the  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine  last  year  em- 
phaslEed  the  Importance  of  the  multidis- 
clplinary  approach  when  he  said: 

"There  Is  a  clear  Implication  that  the  prob- 
lems win  require  a  multldlsciplinary  ap- 
proach— we  are  not  simply  dealing  with 
economic  problems  to  be  formulated  and 
analyzed  by  economists  or  manpower  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  by  physicians.  TTie 
problem  of  delivery  or  primary  medical  care, 
for   example,    obviously   has   an   enormous 
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number  of  facets.  It  Involves  not  simply  a     velopment.  experiments,  studies,  demonstra- 
nuestlon  of  more  and  larger  medical  schools 
?_-■_. „™  Tr^nrp  nhvslciaus  but  a  range  of  Is- 


tlons,  and  the  training  of  Individuals  to  plan 
and  conduct  such  efforts. 

SpeclflcaUy,  the  Institute  is  directed  to 
"piirsue  methods  and  opportunities  to  im- 
prove and  advance  the  effectiveness,  effi- 
ciency, and  quaUty  of  health  care  delivery  In 
the  states,  regions,  and  communities  of  the 

to"the"dellvery  of  primary  care,  the  Intro-  ^^iJ^^f^gtu^i'J^^reSch!  expe°rtoentation,     i^ne'ii"s~taburt7of"thr^atlonal  economy; 

ductlon    of    computer-aided    f »f^^^    »?^  development,  demonstration  of.  but  not  Urn-  (20)  Proposals  for  the  financing  of  heal 

manaKement  as  a  means  or  upgraamg  tne  ,._.  ^/^  <..„ -_„„_.„_. 

r-p'byslclan's  performance  and  m^^^^^^  ^'^^,^'^: l^^^^l,,,,^  care  system,  em- 

bis  range  of  rfspof^^^^^"*!'  *^\"f „f,,^X  phaslzlng   means    and    methods   to    improve 


training  more  physicians  but  a  range 
sues  including  the  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians mducements  to  rural  and  ghetto  prac- 
tice restriction  of  physician  entry  into  spe- 
cialists that  are  overpopulated,  the  use  of 
allied  medical  personnel  to  replace  physicians 


Ing  acceptance  and  utilization  of  health  car© 
and  related  services;  and  the  development  of 
educational  materials  and  methods  commun- 
icating to  the  public  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal decisions  and  actions  on  health; 

(19)  The  economics  of  health  care  and  re- 
lated services,  and  the  impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and  the 


and  the  Introduction 

strategies  as  a  means  of  making  high  quality 

care    avaUable    to    areas    of    low    population 

density.  ,. 

"In  weighing  these  approaches,  consider- 
ation must  also  be  given  to  patient  accept- 
ance of  new  personnel  and  new  technology, 
to  the  reliabUity  of  computer-aided  diag- 
nosis and  management,  to  the  response  of 
the  physician  to  Incursions  of  new  health 
personnel  and  new  technology  Into  his  do- 
main, to  legal  problems  related  to  licensure 
and  malpractice,  to  the  time  lags  involved  in 
the  introduction  of  new  strategy,  and  to  the 
trade-off  between  quality  and  quantity  that 
is  implicit  in  changing  the  traditional  pat- 
terns of  health  care.  Only  In  this  way  can 
we  allocate  resources  appropriately  and  can 
a  desirable  mix  of  manpower  and  technology 
be  brought  to  bear." 

The  need  for  improved  policy  analysis  in 
the  nation  U  critical.  Even  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  its 
enormous'  responsibilities  has  only  a  small 
number  of  mdlviduals  at  the  secretariat  level 
dealing  with  these  matters  and  their  time 
and  attention  are  too  often  devoted  to  "fire 
fighting"  or  responding  to  daily  crises.  As 
a  result,  UtUe  If  any  time  remains  for  ex- 
ploring long-term  issues,  no  matter  how 
Important.  The  situation  in  the  Congress 
IB  similar  with  the  pressures  of  everyday 
work  and  legislation  preventing  only  negligi- 
ble attention  to  policy  analysis. 

Yet.  the  rescdutions  of  major  policy  Issues 
will  fundamentaUy  shape  the  future  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States.  Thus  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  development  of  im- 
porUnt  analytical  capabUltles  to  cope  with 
the  larger,  more  complex,  and  in  the  long 
run,  the  more  important  health  issues. 

Policy  analysis  will  be  an  Important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  InsUtute.  The  Commit- 
tee intends  that  there  be  established  within 
the  Institute  a  Health  Policy  Analysis  divi- 
sion to  enable  groups  of  professionals  to 
concentrate  on  long-term  policies  in  the 
health  field. 

The  Institute  wUl  be  headed  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director's 
salary  wUl  be  at  Executive  Level  Four,  which 
is  similar  to  and  competitive  with  other  Fed- 
eral Research  and  Development  agencies. 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Dep- 
uty Director  and  up  to  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors. 

BCAMDA'rK 

The  National  Institute  is  provided  with  a 
broad  legislative  mandate  to  examine  all  as- 
pects of  the  health  care  system  and  the  ways 
and  means  to  Improve  that  system,  as  well  as 
the  devising  and  testing  of  alternative  sys- 
tems. Its  functions  will  be  carried  out 
through  both  an  Intramural  capabUity  and 
through  an  extramural  effort  at  the  Regional 
Health  Care  Centers  and  two  National  Special 
Emphasis  Centers,  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  Health  Care  Manage- 
ment Center,  and  through  broad  authority 
to:  (1)  make  grants  to  SUtes,  political  sub- 
divisions, universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  and  (2)  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  research  and  de- 


(2)  Health  care  systems  and  subsystems  in 
states,  regions,  and  communities  which  give 
special  attention  to  the  effective  combina- 
tion and  coordination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

(3)  Preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology,  including  multi- 
phasic screening  and  testing,  to  Improve  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases, 
particularly  for  preschool  chUdren; 

(4)  Systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  (Includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide  heli- 
copter transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem) ,  which  utUize,  where  possible,  the  skills 
of  returning  military  corpsmen; 

(5)  Systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services: 

(6)  The  development  of  policy  with  respect 
to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  mentally 
and  physical  handicapped  individuals  and 
senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis  on  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization,  including 
the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

(7)  Methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements.  Including  new 
types  of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and 
the  extent  to  which  tasks  performed  by 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
may  be  safely  delegated  to  other  appropriately 
trained  Individuals  in  both  new  and  existent 
health  occupations; 

(8)  Continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion of  programs  and  methods  to  help  health 
professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  current 
developments  and  to  maintain  professional 
excellence; 

(9)  Health  manpower  credentlallng,  li- 
censing, and  certification; 

(10)  The  medical  malpractice  problem, 
particularly,  as  it  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine'  and  added 
costs  to  the  public: 

(11)  Programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  edu- 
cation programs; 

(12)  Application  of  aU  forms  of  technology, 
including  computers  and  other  electronic 
devices.  In  health  care  delivery; 

(13)  The  efficiency,  management,  and  uti- 
lization of  new  and  existing  health  care  fa- 
cilities Including  studies  of  a<lmisslon  prac- 
tices and  examination  of  coet-flnding  tech- 
niques; 

(14)  The  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning,  management,  and 
decisionmaking   in  the  health  care  system; 

(16)  The  development  of  information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  the  cost  of 
health  care  may  be  measured; 

(16)  The  development  of  uniform  account- 
ing practices,  financial  reporting,  and  uni- 
form health  records; 

(17)  The  development  and  testing  of  in- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  in  health  care  deUvery  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  care; 

(18)  The  needs  of  Individuals,  famUles,  and 
groups  for  health  care  and  related  services, 
emphasizing  the  various  life  styles.  Includ- 
ing environmental,  recreational,  and  nutri- 
tional factors  that  bear  on  an  Individual's 
health;  Identification  of  those  factors  affect- 


health 
care.  Including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  impact  on  the  health  care 
system; 

(21)  Concepts  and  data  essential  to  for- 
mation of  a  factual  basis  for  national  health 
policies:  and 

(22)  The  effects  on  health  care  delivery  of 
the  organization,  functions,  and  Interrela- 
tionships of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing 
of  health  care  delivery. 

TRAUrrNG     AITO     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  our  ablUty  to 
expand  research  and  development  In  the 
health  field  wlU  require  additional  skilled, 
and  talented  personnel.  The  Committee  is 
further  aware  that  the  number  of  economists, 
health  professionals,  engineers,  lawyers,  and 
other  exi)ert6,  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  work  In  the  health  policy  field 
Is  limited.  The  Committee  beUeves,  however, 
that  the  flexibility  granted  to  the  Institute 
and  Its  Centers  will  assist  it  to  recruit  quali- 
fied individuals. 

Similarly,  the  training  authority  of  the  In- 
stitute and  Centers  is  also  brosui  and  will 
help  to  create  the  additional  manpower 
needed.  They  are  directed  to  develop  meth- 
ods and  support  for  the  training  of  individ- 
uals to  plan  and  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration  and  evsUuatlon  of 
health  care  delivery. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  top  caUber  personnel 
must  be  an  Important  priority  of  the  In- 
stitute, for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  en- 
terprise will  depend  on  the  men  and  women 
who  direct  and  work  in  the  Institute  and 
the  Centers. 

The  Institute  is  also  directed  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  to  develop  methods 
for  the  transfer  of  new  knowledge,  compo- 
nents and  assistance  to  the  health  conamu- 
nity  and  to  collaborate  and  exchange  Infor- 
mation with  other  countries  for  the  advance- 
ment of  health  care  In  the  United  States  and 
cooperating  nations. 

EVALUATION    ROLE 

The  Committee  envisions  a  major  evalua- 
tion role  for  the  Institute  and  the  Commit- 
tee's bill  specifically  directs  the  Institute 
to  evaluate  the  quality,  the  effectiveness, 
and  the  efficiency  of  all  Federal  health 
programs. 

The  Committee  believes  that  Federal  health 
programs  have  not  been  adequately  evalu- 
ated in  the  past  and  that  the  Institute  wlU 
materially  enhance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's evaluation  capacity  In  the  health 
field. 

For  such  evaluation,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  transfer  evaluation  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  Section  613  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  he  deems  necessary. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    INCENTIVE    CRANTS    TO 
ENCOtTUAGE     EXPERIMENTATION 

Sec.  1214  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  to  make  supplemental  Incentive 
grants  to  individuals,  institutions,  and  health 
facilities  to  encourage  experimentation.  Un- 
der this  authority,  the  Director  may  sup- 
plement regular  Federal  health  grant-in-aid 
programs  In  order  to  encourage  experimental 
projects  which  would  not  otherwise  be  un- 
dertaken without  such  assistance  and  which 
have  been  designated  as  "easential"  by  the 
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National  Advisory  Council.  There  are  two 
limitations  on  this  authority.  First,  the  Fed- 
eral portion  of  the  funding  of  tfte  project 
may  not  exceed  80  percent  and.  seo©ndly.  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Institute  may  be  usoi  for  such 
grants. 

ACTrV«     ADVISORY     COUNCIL^ 

The  Institute  will  have  a  twenty-^ne  mem- 
ber   National    Advisory    Council    on    Health 
Care  Delivery.  Fifteen  of  the  meaftbers  will 
be  selected  by  the  President  fromj  (1)  per- 
sona who  are  leaders  In  the  field  <^  medical 
science,  or  In   the  organization,  dtllvery,  or 
flnanclng  of  health  care;    (2)   leaders  In  the 
management  sciences;    and    (3 1    rcjiresenta- 
tlves  of  the  consumers  of  health  care.  The 
Committee  believes  that  at  least  od4  member 
of  the  Council  should  be  a  practlct^g  physi- 
cian. At  least  seven  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers must  be  representatives  of  c<^.sumers 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education    and 
Welfare,    the    Chief    Medical    Offlcof   of    the 
Veterans   Administration,    a   medlo^l   officer 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Definse.  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  <f  Health, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Sertlces  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  and|  the  Di- 
rector of  the   National   Institute  at  Health 
Care  Delivery  will  serve  as  ex  officio  inembers 
of  the  Board.  The  Committee  InteiMs,  how- 
ever, that  all  members  of  the  Co«ncll  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  CouncU  activities — dis- 
cussions, voting,  etc. — and  that  these  will  be 
no  distinction   made  in  such   actlfltles  be- 
tween appointed  and  other  membeei. 

The  President  will  designate  the  €;halrman 
of  the  Council.  The  CouncU  wUl  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  four 
times  yearly.  The  Committee  lnten<te  that  the 
CouncU  should  be  an  active  one  aqd  specific 
responslbUltles  are  outlined  in  tht  legisla- 
tion. The  Council  will  be  responsible  for:  (1) 
reviewing  the  programs,  policies,  aiid  priori- 
ties of  the  Institute  and  Centers;'.  (2)  ex- 
amining and  coordinating  health  'f:ar©  de- 
livery efforta  within  the  Departfient  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  aftd  other 
federal  agencies  so  as  to  avoid  duj^lcatlon; 
(3)  assuring  that  significant  researcB  and  de- 
velopment duplication;  (3)  assuring  that 
significant  research  and  developm^t  find- 
ings are  communicated  within  the  research 
community  and  to  the  public;  and  («)  evalu- 
ating the  Impact  that  the  Instltaite's  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  having  on 
the  health  care  system. 

Aa  further  Indication  of  the  Coiimlttee's 
views  regarding  the  CouncU's  active  role  and 
Its  Importance,  the  CouncU  is  provided  with 
Its  own  executive  director,  account^le  only 
to  the  Council. 

Thla  will  help  to  assure  that  the  pouncU 
wUl  be  able  to  meet  its  responslbllllies  and 
maintain  the  Independence  envisioned  by 
this  legislation.  ', 

ADMINISTBATIVl:    PROVISIONS        1 

There  are  some  common  characteristics  of 
federal  research  and  development  agpncles 
such  as  the  National  Science  Poundatlin  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Nitlonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnUtratlcJi  and 
the  new  National  Institute  of  Education 

Because  adequate  admlnUtratlve  provisions 
are  Important  to  the  functioning  of. 'an  ef- 
fective research  and  development  heilth  or- 
ganization, the  Committee  has  provided  the 
Institute  with  the  needed  and  necesaftry  ad- 
ministrative provisions.  These  Incline  the 
authority  for  a  flexible  personnel  systefei;  the 
authority  to  carry  over  unexpended -funds 
from  one  year  to  the  next;  the  authority  for 
multlgrant  projects;  and  a  specific  direction 
to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  research 
and  development  activities  in  thla  field 

The  Committee  la  particularly  cotremed 
with  the  problems  of  duplication  aQd  lack 
of  coordination  In  the  health  field.  Th«Fhealth 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  are  scat- 
tered over  a  dozen  departments  aD<t  agen- 
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cleB.  Each  haa  an  interest  in  health  services 
and  to  some  extent  contributes  to  the  fed- 
eral research  and  development  effort  In 
health.  There  Is  little  coordlnaUon  of  these 
efforta  and  the  lack  of  common  statistics 
preclude  even  elementary  comparisons  of  ef- 
forta and  results.  A  number  of  provisions  are 
alined  at  this  problem.  First,  the  Institute  Is 
directed  to  establish  offices  and  procedures  to 
coordinate  Its  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities with  thoee  conducted  by  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

Secondly,  the  National  Advisory  Council  Is 
granted  the  specific  aoalgnment  of  examining 
and  coordinating  health  care  deUvery  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  federal  agencies  so  aa  to 
avoid  duplication.  Thirdly,  the  President  Is 
granted  for  a  two  year  period  the  authority 
to  transfer  to  the  Institute  any  programs  or 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare  when  he  feels  such  ac- 
tion is  desirable. 

With  the  many  priorities  In  the  health  and 
other  domestic  areas,  the  failure  to  coor- 
dinate and  share  the  results  of  research  and 
development  between  federal  departments 
and  agencies  represents  a  serious  loss.  The 
Committee  believes  that  these  provisions  wUl 
help  to  maximize  resources  and  eliminate 
needless  duplication. 

DISSKMINATINO    aKStTLTS 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  produce  sig- 
nificant results  In  health  care  delivery  re- 
search and  development.  Such  findings  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  some  shelf  or 
in  some  federal  storage  room.  They  must, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  be  disseminated  In  a 
timely  manner  to  the  health  care  system 
and  federal  agencies  responsible  for  health 
services.  Health  is  a  field  in  which  change 
may  occur  rapidly  and  it  is  Important  that 
researchers  and  administrators  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  current  status  of  develop- 
ments and  not  have  to  rely  on  Information 
which  may  be  a  number  of  years  old. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  creates  within 
the  Institute,  an  Office  of  Health  Care  Deliv- 
ery Information  Services  to  facilitate  the 
communication  of  the  research  results.  This 
Office  would  provide,  or  arrange  for,  the  pro- 
visions of  Indexing,  abstracting,  translating, 
or  other  services  leading  to  a  more  effective 
dissemination  of  health  care  delivery  Infor- 
mation and  undertake  programs  to  develop 
new  or  Improved  methods  for  making  such 
Information  available. 

A  variety  of  media  could  be  used  by  the 
Health  Care  Information  Services.  Including 
a  computerized  storage  and  retrieval  system 
mlcroOches  and  suitable  periodicals  or  other 
publications.  The  Office  might  also  publish 
or  support  a  monthly  Journal  which  would 
abstract  both  national  and  International 
literature  bearing  on  health  services.  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  be  useful  for  the  Office  to 
establish  or  to  encourage  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  high  quality,  timely  publication  service 
for  research  reports,  monographs,  state  of  the 
art  papers,  and  other  information  In  the 
field. 

The  Committee  views  the  functions  of  this 
Office  necessary  not  only  to  assure  that  prom- 
ising improvements  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care  reach  the  proper  individuals  in  a  timely 
manner,  but  also  to  prevent  needless  duplica- 
tion of  reaearch  efforta  and  the  waste  of 
scarce  resources. 

RECIONAI.    AND    SPECIAL    rMPRASIS    CENTHIS 

The  Committee's  bUl  also  authorizes  up  to 
eight  Regional  Centers  and  two  Special  Em- 
phasis Centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center  and  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center.  The  Regional  Centers  are  designed 
to:  (1)  enable  the  study  of  the  different 
health  care  delivery  problems  peculiar  to  the 
various  regions  of  the  country;  (2)  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment base  in  health  care  delivery;  and 
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(3)    link   better  research   and   development 
activities  and  actual  practice. 

The  Regional  Centers'  locations  will  be 
determined  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU. In  selecting  these  locations,  the  Com- 
mlttee  expects  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  bring  about  the 
broadest  possible  geographical  distribution 
of  such  Centers.  The  Centers  wiU  be  funded 
by  the  Federal  government  for  an  initial 
period  of  three  years. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  legislation  authorizes  "not  to  exceed  eight 
regional  centers".  This  number  would  result 
to  a  Center  for  the  various  regions  of  the 
nation.  While  this  number  may  be  ultimate- 
ly desirable,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
possible  manpower  constraints  that  exist  and 
Indeed,  has  directed  the  Institute  to  give  the 
manpower  problem  a  top  priority.  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that  all  eight 
centers  be  created  Initially.  For  example,  two 
may  be  the  maximum  number  of  centers 
that  could  be  started  at  the  outset.  The  ac- 
tual number  to  be  established  initially  and 
subsequently  will  be  determtoed  by  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Advisory  CouncU.  glvtog  due 
considerations  to  the  manpower  and  other 
constratots.  Clearly,  these  programs  should 
be  begun  in  an  orderly  and  prudent  manner 
consistent  with  the  effective  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  In  this  respect. 

HEALTH  caw:  TBCHNOLOCT  CCNTZS 


Two  Special  Emphasis  Centers,  a  Health 
Care  Technology  Center  and  a  Health  Care 
Management  Center  are  also  authorized. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Center  wUl 
focus  on  all  forms  of  technology  and  its  ap- 
plication in  health  care  delivery.  The  achieve- 
ments of  this  nation  to  technology,  such  as  In 
space,  electronics,  communications,  and  dau 
processing,  have  been  truly  amazing.  Yet 
much  of  the  health  care  system  conttoues 
to  employ  outdated  manual  procedures 

President  Nixon,  last  year,  both  to  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address  and  his  Health  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  emphasized  the  need 
to  stimulate  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  solution  of  domestic  prob- 
lems. The  President's  1973  Health  Message 
specifically  Identified  health  aa  a  "vital"  area 
for  exploiting  technology. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Center  wui  be 
expected  to  exercise  leadership  to  mobUlzlng 
the  Involvement  and  tovestment  of  private 
Industry  for  the  successful  development  of 
such  technology  wUl  depend  on  our  abUlty 
to  motivate  the  Involvement  of  todustry. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  empbulze  that 
the  Center's  purpose  la  to  encourage  the 
development  of  technology  to  solve  the 
health  problems  of  our  citizena  and  our 
health  institutions  and  not  aa  a  place  to  find 
markets  for  available  technology. 

Presently,  there  are  only  a  small  number 
of  Individuals  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems. The  Health  Care  Technology  Center  Is 
designed  to  remedy  this  situation  and  serve 
as  a  focal  potot  for  an  accelerated  reaearch 
and  development  effort  on  both  program  and 
hardware  development.  This  Center  wtU  also 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  utUlze  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  unemployed  engtoeers 
and  scientists. 

The  Committee  believes  there  is  great  po- 
tentUl  for  the  use  of  technology  in  the  health 
delivery  area  and  that  such  utUlzatlon  would 
result  in  enormous  beneflta  to  the  public 
and  the  patient. 

HEALTH    CARS    KANAGEUKNT   CaNTMt 

The  second  Special  Emphaala  Center  Is 
the  Health  Care  Management  Center.  This 
Center  will  focus  on  the  Improvement  of 
management  and  organization  In  the  health 
field,  the  training  and  retraining  of  health 
administrators  and  the  development  of  lead- 
ers, planners,  and  policy  analysts  to  the 
health  field. 

The  Job  of  Administrators  and  Manager* 
In  the  health  field  Is  exceedingly  complex.  To 
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carry  out  these  reaponalbiUtlea  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  health  managers  need  a 
basic  understanding  of  a  wide  variety  of 
jnanagement  sklllB.  Some  background  to  such 
areas  as  health,  economics,  computer  tech- 
nology, statlstlca  and  the  management 
gdences  are  jiist  samples  of  areas  to  which 
health  managera  should  be  famlUar. 

In  practice,  however,  medical  admtolstra- 
tors  are  often  elevated  to  positions  without 
adequate  preparation  for  their  new  respon- 
slbUltles. Certainly  American  todustry  would 
ascertain  that  ita  top  executives  are  ade- 
quately tratoed  and  the  health  system  must 
do  no  less.  The  foUowtog  comments  from  a 
letter  of  a  health  administrator  Illustrates 
the  need  for  a  Health  Care  Management 
Center: 

"Practitioners  of  health  care  administra- 
tion, among  whom  I  am  one,  have  been  fiy- 
Ing  by  the  seat  of  their  pants  for  too  long. 
The  nation  deserres  better.  There  is  current- 
ly no  systematic  effort  I  know  of  to  reach 
decision  makera  to  the  health  care  field  with 
the  results  of  Innovative  reaearch  and  to 
stimulate  a  research  orientation  to  many  of 
the  problems  we  all  face  to  the  financing, 
organization,  and  delivery  of  services.  There 
Is  moreover,  an  almoet  total  neglect  of  more 
formal  continuing  education  opportunities 
for  health  care  admlnlatratora  .  .  .  After  ten 
years  or  more  in  the  field,  many  of  us  are  to 
poeltlons  of  responsibility  and  strong  to  ex- 
perience but  weak  to  understanding  of  funda- 
mental advances  to  health  care  systems,  e.g. 
the  problem-oriented  medical  record,  bow 
to  organize  a  prepaid  group  practice,  the 
use  of  television  to  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  computer  applications  to  health 
systems  problems,  etc." 

Dr.  Kerr  White  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
at  the  Second  Sun  Valley  Forum  on  Na- 
tional Health  last  summer  similarly  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  improved  manage- 
ment to  the  health  field  when  he  stated: 
"Vastly  Improved  managerial  expertise  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  meaningful  Improvement 
In  our  health  care  system  at  the  operating 
and  geographical  levels." 

The  Regional  and  Special  Emphasla  Cen- 
ters have  a  separate  authorization  of  $20  mU- 
Uon  for  the  Initial  year  and  a  total  of  $75 
mUUon  for  a  three  year  period.  Support  for  a 
Center,  other  than  support  for  construction, 
shall  not  exceed  $2  million  per  year  per  cen- 
ter, except  for  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center.  Federal  assistance  to  such  Centers 
may  be  used  for  research  and  development, 
staffing  and  other  basic  operating  costs,  trato- 
Ing,  demonstration  purposes,  and  construc- 
tion where  the  National  Advisory  Council 
deems  such  Is  necessary. 

CONCLUSION 

The  health  care  enterprise  is  the  Nation's 
second  largest  todustry.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  health  spendtog  totaled  $83.4  bUUon. 
or  7.6  percent  of  our  Oross  National  Product. 
By  1974  health  expenditures  will  exceed  $100 
bUllon  and  probably  make  health  the  largest 
single  segment  of  our  society.  By  1980,  it  is 
possible  that  one  out  of  every  ten  dollars 
spent  to  the  Nation  wlU  go  for  health  care. 

The  magnitude  of  health  care  expendi- 
tures alone  argues  for  a  strengthened  re- 
search and  development  component  to  the 
health  area.  There  Is  considerable  public 
frustration  and  dissatisfaction  with  aspects 
of  health  care.  The  public  is  alarmed  over 
rising  costs.  Is  concerned  over  the  manpower 
and  faculty  shortages  as  well  aa  their  mal- 
distribution, and  la  distressed  that  the  bene- 
fits of  medical  science  are  not  reachtog  them. 
Change  Is  already  occurring  to  the  health 
field.  The  pace  of  such  reform  la  lUtely  to 
accelerate  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Committee  believes  that  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  strengthen  our  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment ci^NibUltles  to  the  health  area  so 
that  we  may  make  more  totelllgent  cholcea 
Mid  foster  constructive  changes.  We  desper- 
ately need  to  have  advance  wamtogs  of  ap- 


proachtog  "crlals";  we  badly  need  more  to- 
formatlon  upon  which  to  base  decisions  and 
make  comparisons  In  the  health  area;  we 
need  to  sharpen  our  capabUltlea  to  Ulumlnate 
issues  and  to  identify  possible  options  and 
their  Implications;  and  we  need  better  evalu- 
ation and  monitoring  of  both  experimental 
efforts  and  ongotog  programs.  In  short,  we 
need  a  framework  for  evolvtog  health  care 
policies  for  the  long  haul  as  we  conttaue  to 
deal  with  the  short-term  policies.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  wUl 
provide  that  framework. 

The  respected  "Science"  Journal  to  com- 
menting favorably  on  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery said :  "A  major  tour  de  force  Is  needed 
now — an  admtolstratlve  mandate  backed  by 
appropriate  fundtog — to  dramatize  the  Im- 
portance of  rational  organization  and  plan- 
ntog  services  ...  If  the  magnificent  benefits 
of  American  medical  research  are  meant  for 
aU  of  our  people  then  an  effective  science 
of  health  care  delivery  is  as  Important  as  the 
medical  research  Itself". 

The  CcHnmittee  believes  that  the  Institute 
and  its  Centers  will  provide  this  "major  tour 
de  force"  to  make  health  care  delivery  as 
Important  as  medical  research,  and  to  help 
speed  the  benefits  of  medical  science  and 
the  scientific  discovery  system  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

One  of  the  points  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  know  Is  the  cost  of 
the  Beall  amendment.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  the  cost  of  his  amendment 
would  be? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  Is  $370  million,  over  4 
years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  that  Include  the 
libraries? 

Mr.  BEALL.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  that  would  add  an- 
other $77  million  on  the  bill  which  has 
not  had  any  hearings  and  on  which  I 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Senator 
was  referring  to  S.  723,  whether  this  was 
S.  723  or  not  S.  723. 

When  I  looked  at  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  S.  723  before  our  com- 
mittee they  said: 

Turning  to  the  bUls  before  you  today, 
8.  723  would  require  a  separate  agency  level 
Institute  for  Health  Services  Delivery,  there- 
by creattog  a  seventh  Health  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

It  would  make  more  difficult  the  coordina- 
tion and  linkage  with  the  research  effort  toto 
the  policy-making  process  by  removing  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Services  Research  from 
close  contact  with  those  tovolved  to  other 
programs  of  the  Health  Resources  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  component  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  need  another  reorganiza- 
tion. For  these  reasons  we  strongly  oppose  the 
enactment  of  S.  723  .  .  . 

Their  reasons  can  be  readily  under- 
standable when  you  consider  the  report 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Evaluation  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  R.  &  D.  They, 
in  effect,  indicated  their  strong  belief  in 
such  a  separation  in  terms  of  research 
and  development  as  our  bill  requires.  ' 

Our  committee  h««  followed  that.  We 
have  had  this  same  debate  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  followed  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  own  panel  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue  which  came  out  In  March 
of  1972.  We  are  following  the  recomen- 
datlons  of  the  administration,  and  we 


have  testimony  here  from  the  principal 
authority  which  is  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  Dr.  Kerr  White,  who  ex- 
pressed similar  concerns  about  the 
amalgamation  of  these  functions. 

This  Is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive 
amendment  which  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  add  to  the  Record  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  my  reasoning  talking  about  the 
separation  of  functions  and  separation  of 
personnel,  including  those  relevant  parts 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  commis- 
sion, on  why  these  functions  ought  to  be 
maintained  separately,  and  why  they 
should  receive  prompt  and  widespread 
support.  I  will  make  those  a  part  of  my 
complete  comments. 

The  thnist  of  this  amendment  runs 
contrary  to  the  President's  commission 
and  study  on  effectiveness  of  Health 
Services  R.  &  D.  For  that  reason,  the 
committee  turned  the  Beall  amendment 
down  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6. 

Our  committee's  report  on  this  very 
IX)lnt,  Mr.  President,  included  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning  with  respect  to  the 
main  thrust  of  Senator  Beall's  amend- 
ment: 

However,  such  progress  cannot  be  assured 
simply  by  leglslaUve  flat.  As  the  Committee 
todlcated  to  its  report  on  S.  723,  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  there  are  serious  constratots  which 
must  be  considered,  and  the  Committee 
stated: 

(1)  there  is  In  the  nation  essentially  no 
tradition  of  health  poUcy  research  and  de- 
velopment and  no  suitable  models  on  which 
to  base  the  establishment  of  a  complex, 
large,  and  multlfaceted  R&D  effort.  (2)  there 
is  in  the  nation  essentlaUy  no  body  of  ex- 
perienced managers  to  initially  head  up  an 
effort  of  the  magnitude  the  Committee's  bill 
ultimately  envisions.  (3)  there  is  In  the  na- 
tion a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  to  respect  to  the  broad- 
based  function  of  the  Institute  and,  there- 
fore, the  recruitment  of  adequate  numbers 
of  such  persons  wUl  be  arduous. 

Given  these  formidable  constratoto.  It  Is 
clear  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  draw  a  com- 
plete analogy  between  this  proposed  In- 
stitute and  the  ongotog  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  When  the  NTH  was  established  (in 
1937),  there  was  a  large  pool  of  well-trataed 
biomedical  researchers  who  were  then  con- 
stratoed  prtoclpaUy  by  the  lack  of  money  and 
resources  with  which  to  carry  out  high-level 
biomedical  research.  At  that  time,  there  was 
also  a  large  body  of  potential  tovestlgators 
eager  for  training  If  resources  could  be  made 
avaUable.  Such  Is  not  the  case  to  health 
policy  research  today.  In  which  there  is  only 
a  small  body  of  practitioners  from  eco- 
nomics, law,  medicine,  social  sciences,  etc., 
which  has  specialized  in  the  conduct  of  the 
kinds  of  efforts  which  are  Intended  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Institute. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  is  convtoced  that 
health  services  research  programs  and  health 
services  development  programs  should  not 
be  legislatively  and  programatlcally  com- 
btaed.  as  Senator  Beall's  amendment  pro- 
posed. The  Committee's  feeUng  to  this  re- 
spect is  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Panel 
on  Health  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  entitled.  Improving  Health  Care 
Through  Research  and  Development.  The 
distinguished  panel  which  conducted  thla 
study  was  chaired  by  Kerr  L.  White,  profes- 
sor of  medical  care  and  hospitals  of  Johna 
Hopkins  University,  who  la  a  recognized  ex- 
pert to  this  field. 

The  Committee's  bill  creates  a  clear  sep- 
aration between  health  services  reaearch  and 
large-scale  health  services  development,  aa 
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the  panel  has  recommended,  and  la  the  basla 
for  the  Committee's  feeling  that  Senator 
Beall'B  amendment  would  perpetuate  the 
problema  which  have  plagued  WtWa  health 
•ervlces  B.  &  D.  program  since  iaf7. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  the  |»aners  re- 
port regarding  the  differences  bettffetn  health 
services  research  and  health  services  devel- 
opment follow: 

Health  services  R.  &  D  Is  a  broai  scientific 
fleld.  the  overall  objective  of  whl<£  Is  to  im- 
prove the  provisions  of  personal  tjealth  serv- 
ices. It  spans  many  disciplines  In  judlng  epi- 
demiology, biomedical  sciences,  Jeconomlcs, 
sociology,  engmeertng,  systems  analysis,  and 
management  science.  It  utilizes  fuch  varied 
activities  and  methods  as  fundwnental  re- 
search, collection  of  statistical  tpformatlon, 
applied  resetirch,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation,  and  policy  analysis.    • 

The  most  ImpKjrtant  conceptaal  problem 
la  the  need  to  clarify  and  restiructure  the 
different  tasks  involved  in  heaath  services 
R.  &  D.  There  are  four  major  components 
or  functions  In  this  fleld  : 
Policy  analysis. 

Collection  and  diffusion  of  Information 
and  statistics.  ■ 

Development,   testing,   and  evaluation   of 
new  health   services  systems  and   processes. 
Research  and  the  related  acti^ty  of  train- 
ing new  investigators  for  the  fteld. 

Each  has  different  potentials  -cmd  limita- 
tions and  each  has  different  responsibilities, 
organizational  requirements.  fuBding  needs, 
and  timing  requirements.  Failure  to  take 
Into  account  these  differences  weakens  the 
total  thrust  of  health  services  ^.  &  D.  and 
also  helps  lead  to  unrealistic  eXi>ectatlons. 
The  Committee  also  wishes  to  4raw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a^  this  point 
In  time  no  consensus  re8p>ectlng  ttie  need  for 
legislation  respecting  a  National  Institute 
of  Health  Care  Delivery,  as  propoled  in  Sen- 
ator Beall's  amendment.  For  e*imple,  Dr. 
Kerr  White.  Professor  of  MedlcaliCare  Hos- 
pitals, Johns  Hopkins  University,  hits  testified 
as  follows: 

A.  May  14,  1973 — Hearings  befolt  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  onylnterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  j 

"You  may  wlah  to  consider  sep«^atlng  the 
research  from  the  'development'  c^nponents 
In  health  services  R.  Sc  D.  Oxir  PBAC  panel 
recommended  such  a  separatioBi  on  the 
grounds  that  these  two  actlvltfce  require 
different  skUIs  and  disciplines,  diflfcrent  time 
frames,  different  scales  of  actiidties,  and 
quite  different  orders  of  flnanci^  support. 
I  believe  there  ^a  considerable  merA  In  merg- 
ing the  health  services."  j 

B.  November  20,  1973— Letter  to  |be  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee.  | 

Development  on  Health  Sert^cee.— The 
PSAC  Panel  on  Health  Servlcesj  Research 
and  Development  recommended  I  that  de- 
velopmental activities  be  distlnglished  and 
separated  from  research  actlvljes.  This 
was  done  on  the  grounds  that  |he  prob- 
lems of  health  services  developlnent  in- 
volved different  types  of  peoplejrequtred 
more  time  and  much  larger  simis  4f  money, 
had  different  political  Implication^,  and  re- 
quire different  management  skUlafthan  are 
required  for  health  services  researci.  I  would 
urge,  therefore,  that  health  service*  develop- 
ment (in  contrast  to  development  i)f  health 
statistical  syatems)  and  demonstr4tlon8  be 
taken  out  of  the  new  National  O  inter  for 
Health  Services  Statistics,  ResMi  rch  and 
Evaluation  and  be  placed  in  aoiie  other 
bvuwau  or  agency. 

C  February  19.  1974— Testlmon  r  before 
the  Committee.  j 

...  I  ttrongly  support  the  geneiil  intent 
of  the  bill  to  create  a  National  In4  iltute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery,  but  I  would  ^  rge  that 
Ita  major  focua  be  on  the  problems  ff  devel- 
opment for  the  reasons  I  have  given 
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I  am  prepared  to  vote  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
resist  taking  the  opportimlty  to  reply 
to  a  couple  of  the  comments  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee. 

First,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Mr.  Steinberg,  Mr.  Qreenberg,  and  Mr. 
Edle  of  the  minority  staff  and  Mr.  Joe 
Carter,  of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  has  alluded  to  the  au- 
thorization amount  of  this  proposal, 
and  he  is  quite  right;  It  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $110  million  more.  My 
substitute  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$110  million  more,  over  a  4-year  period, 
than  does  the  committee  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Senate  on 
two  separate  occasions  In  preceding 
years  has  passed  S.  723.  which  was  for 
$470  million  more  than  the  present 
amendment.  Further,  the  Senate  pre- 
viously, with  the  approval  of  the  Health 
Committee,  on  two  previous  occasions 
has  approved  a  higher  amount  of  money 
for  the  same  purpose  as  is  encompassed 
in  the  present  substitute  amendment 
that  I  am  now  ofifering. 

So  it  Is  nothing  new;  it  would  just  be 
a  reafHrmatlon  of  a  previous  Senate 
commitment  to  see  to  it  that  the  proper 
research  and  development  effort  toward 
improving  the  health  care  and  delivery 
system  Is  mounted  at  the  Federal  level. 
The  Senator  Is  correct  In  that  the  pre- 
vious time  we  passed  S.  723.  the  admin- 
istration was  opposed  to  the  legislation. 
I  might  say  that  the  Senate,  including 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  In  spite  of  the 
administration's  protestations,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  at  that  time,  and 
passed  It. 

Since  that  time,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  administration  has  been  en- 
lightened, because  they  have  now  reg- 
istered no  objection  to  this  particular 
substitute  amendment,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  they  do  not  object  Is  that  their 
principal  objection,  that  of  creating  a 
separate  agency,  has  been  eliminated, 
and  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  we  have  changed  the 
amendment  from  S.  723  so  that  the  in- 
stitute would  be  placed  within  HEW 
rather  than  creating  a  separate  agency, 
and  I  suspect  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  administration  no  longer  op- 
poses the  proposal. 

The  Senator  is  right  when  he  says  this 
Is  a  far-reaching  amendment.  It  is  In- 
deed far  reaching.  I  think  we  should  be 
taking  far-reaching  steps  when  we  con- 
sider the  research  and  development  Into 
the  health  care  delivery  system.  So  I  do 
not  apologize  for  offering  a  far-reaching 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill.  I  am  rather  proud 
that  this  Is  Indeed  far  reaching,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  recognizes  the  vision  of 
the     far-reaching     approach     In     this 


amendment,  and  votes  favorably  toward 
its  adoption. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  we  either  have 
S.  723  or  we  have  not  got  S.  723.  We  hear, 
on  the  one  hand,  where  the  administra- 
tion and  other  students  of  this  particular 
issue  who  have  questioned  what  Is  the 
most  effective  program  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  health  services  R.  &  D.  believe 
there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  func- 
tions to  provide  a  consolidation  and  a 
coordination  of  the  functions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  the  administration  and 
the  bipartisan  group  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts who  have  reviewed  this  and  studied 
It  have  all  Indicated  they  think  that  this 
should  be  separated.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Health  followed  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  have  good  legislation  here.  It  is  a 
good  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Btoen)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1244)  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
^Mr.  Eastland)  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Fdlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MtjskIe), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
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Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necesssoily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


[No.  177  Leg. J 

YEAS— 29 

Aiken 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Bsrtlett 

Grlflln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Helms 

Scott, 

Brock 

Boilings 

WUUam  L 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Tower 

Fannin 

Packwood 
NAYS— 51 

Welcker 

Abouresk 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

AUen 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hatfiield 

Pastors 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cark 

Magnuson 

Symmgton 

Coiton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McOee 

wmiams 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bellmon 

aravel 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Percy 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tunney 

EasUand 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  (No.  1244) 
was  rejecte(l 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  has  two  or 
three  amendments  which  we  have  gone 
over  and  reviewed  and  which  will  be 
accepted  by  the  committee.  There  Is  one 
other  amendment,  a  technical  amend- 
ment, which  I  wiU  offer  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Javits.  So  I  expect  that 
we  will  have  final  passage  within  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  43,  strike  out  lines  9  through  13 
»nd  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  : 

(3)  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  In 
the  United  States  and  In  participating  for- 
tign  countries; 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
minority.  It  is  to  make  this  legislation 
comply  with  the  existing  legislation,  to 
permit  the  Fogarty  International  Center 
at  NIH  to  pay  for  U.S.  experts  to  come 
to  NIH  to  consult  with  foreign  experts. 
That  Is  In  the  law.  Through  an  over- 
sight, it  was  excluded  in  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation.  It  will  make  this  legis- 
lation conform  with  existing  law,  as  de- 
sired by  NIH. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  between  lines  4  and  5,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  grant  or 
contract,  or  both,  assist  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entitles  in  meeting  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  establishing  and  pro- 
viding basic  operating  support  for  the  two 
national  special  emphasis  centers,  one  of 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health  Care 
Technology  Center  to  focus  on  all  forms  of 
technology.  Including  computers  and  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  Its  applications  In  health 
care  delivery;  and  one  of  which  shall  be 
designated  as  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center  to  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  man- 
agement and  organization  In  the  health 
field,  the  training  and  retraining  of  admin- 
istrators of  health  care  enterprises,  and  the 
development  of  leaders,  planners,  and  policy 
analysis  In  the  health  field. 

"(2)  The  centers  established  under  this 
subsection  shaU  meet  the  foUowlng  require- 
ments : 

"(A)  Each  center  shall  have  a  full-time  di- 
rector. The  director  of  the  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center  shall  be  an  individual  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  with  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  leadership  In  health  care  tech- 
nology and  Its  application.  The  director  of 
the  Health  Care  Management  Center  shall  be 
an  individual  of  exceptional  ability  and  with 
a  demonstrated  capacity  for  leadership  in  the 
management  and  organization  of  health  care 
enterprises. 

"(B)  Each  center  shall  utilize  the  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  approach. 

"(C)  Each  center  shall  be  located  within 
an  established  academic  or  research  insti- 
tution with  departments  and  resources  ap- 
propriate to  the  programs  of  the  center  and 
shall  have  working  relationships  with  health 
service  delivery  systems  where  experiments 
Involving  management  or  technology  may  be 
initiated  and  evaluated. 

"(D)  Each  center  shall  meet  such  addi- 
tional requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 


On  psige  40.  line  5.  strike  'if)"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  42,  line  5,  strike  "(g)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(h»". 

On  page  51.  line  10.  beginning  with  the 
word  "and",  strike  all  through  "years"  on 
line  11  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978". 

On  page  51.  line  16,  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  unexpended  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  car- 
ried over  without  fiscal  year  limitation.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment combines  amendment  No.  1168, 
which  deals  with  the  authorization  level 
and  amendment  No.  1173,  which  deals 
with  the  Special  Emphasis  centers. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  would 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Ser\'ices  Re- 
search. The  reported  bill  authorizes  $65.2 
million  for  each  year  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. The  present  appropriations  request 
is  $43.8  million,  a  sum  representing  a  re- 
duction from  both  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations 
levels  for  this  research  effort. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
same  amount  for  the  first  year,  $65.2 
million;  $80  million  for  the  second  year: 
$100  million  for  the  third  year;  and  $125 
million  for  the  fourth  year,  for  a  4-year 
total  of  $370.2  million. 

The  committee's  authorization  level 
would  have  been  exceeded  by  the  appro- 
priations level  In  previous  fiscal  years.  At 
best,  the  bill's  authorization  level  is  tight. 
It  seems  to  contemplate  little  more  than 
the  status  quo.  It  does  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, provide  the  resources  adequate  for 
an  expanded  effort  and  emphasis  that  I 
feel  is  necessary. 

The  health  care  industry  Is  our  second 
largest  industry.  The  magnitude  of  the 
expenditures  in  the  health  area  alone  ar- 
gue for  a  greater  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  While  money  alone  is  not 
the  answer,  we  must  provide  resources 
adequate  to  do  the  task  and  challenge  of 
the  center. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  authorize  two  special  emphasis 
centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center  and  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center.  Amendment  No.  1173.  like  S.  723, 
would  have  authorized  up  to  eight  re- 
gional centers  and  the  two  special  em- 
phasis centers. 

Since  the  bill  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  six  centers,  and  I  assume 
they  are  going  to  be  regional  centers,  this 
amendment  would  merely  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  two  special  empha- 
sis centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center  and  the  Health  Care  Management 
Center.  The  Health  Care  Technology 
Center  wiU  focus  on  all  forms  of  technol- 
ogy and  its  application  in  health  care  de- 
livery. The  achievements  of  this  Nation 
In  technology,  such  as  in  space,  electron- 
ics, communications,  and  data  process- 
ing, have  been  truly  amazing.  Yet.  much 
of  the  health  care  system  continues  to 
employ  outdated  manual  procedures.  We 
need  to  wed  20th  century  technology  with 
20th  century  research  to  improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  this  will  be  the 
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assignment  of  the  Health  Care  "ftchnol- 
ogy  Center.  ; 

President  Nixon  in  the  past 
phasized  the  need  to  stimulate  tl 
cation  of  science  and  technolof. 
solution  of  domestic  problems. 

ample,  the  President's  1972  heal^ 

sage  specifically  identified  health  as  a 
vital  area  for  exploiting  technoK  gy. 

The  Health  Care  Technology  Center 
will  exercise  leadership  in  mobill  Jng  the 
involvement  and  investment  of  private 
industry  for  the  successful  deve!  apment 
of  such  technology  will  depend  on  our 
ability  to  motivate  the  involvei  lent  of 
Industry.  I  want  to  emphasize  t  :iat  the 
Center's  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  to  so  ve  the 
health  problems  of  our  citizens  fnd  our 
health  institutions  and  not  as  a  i  tlace  to 
find  markets  for  available  techno  ogy.  As 
the  committee  report  on  S.  723  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  said  i  rlth  re- 
spect to  the  technology  centers:  } 

The  Committee  believes  there  ia  ^eat  po- 
tential for  the  use  or  technologj  In  the 
health  delivery  area  and  that  such  vaillzatlon 
would  result  In  enormous  beneflli  to  the 
public  and  the  patient. 

Preently  there  are  only  a  small  ntimber  of 
Individuals  concerned  with  such  j^roblems. 
The  Health  Care  Technology  Center  Is  de- 
slgTied  to  remedy  this  situation  an4  serve  as 
a  focal  point  for  an  accelerated  research  and 
development  effort  on  both  progtam  and 
hardware  development.  This  Center,  will  also 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  ullllze  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  unemplojfcd  engi- 
neers and  scientists. 

The  second  special  emphasis  center, 
the  Health  Care  Management  denter.  Is 
of  critical  Importance,  for  as  Dr.  Kerr 
White  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ^sity  has 
observed : 

Vastly  Improved  managerial  expertise  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  meaningful  Improvement 
In  our  health  care  system  at  the  operating 
and  geographical  levels. 

The  Health  Care  Management  Center 
will  focus  on  the  improvement  of  man- 
agement and/or  organization  in  the 
health  field,  the  training  and  retraining 
of  health  administrators,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  leaders,  planners,  and  policy 
analysts  in  the  health  field.  The  job  of 
the  managers  in  the  health  field  is  most 
complex.  The  modern  manager  of  a 
health  enterprise,  if  he  is  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness, must  have  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  a  wide  variety  of  management 
skills  and  some  background  in  such  areas 
as  health,  economics,  computer  technol- 
ogy, and  statistics,  to  mention  a  few. 

Quite  often  medical  administrators  are 
elevated  to  these  positions  without  ade- 
quate preparation  for  these  new  respon- 
sibilities. Certainly  American  Industry 
would  make  certain  that  its  top  execu- 
tives are  adequately  trained  and  the 
health  system  must  do  no  less.  There  Is 
also  often  the  need  to  provide  retraining, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  letter  I  received 
from  an  administrator.  Dr.  Fine,  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Boston  Department 
of  Health,  and  Hospitals.  He  said : 

Practitioners  of  health  care  administra- 
tion, among  whom  I  am  one.  have  been  fly- 
ing by  the  seat  of  their  pants  for  too  long. 
The  nation  deserves  better.  There  Is  cur- 
rently  no  systematic   effort    I   know   of   to 


reach  decision  makers  In  the  health  care 
field  with  the  results  of  Innovative  research 
and  to  stimulate  a  research  orientation  to 
many  of  the  problems  we  all  face  In  the 
financing,  organization,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. There  Is,  moreover,  an  almost  total 
neglect  of  more  formal  continuing  education 
opportunities  for  health  care  administrators 
.  .  .  after  ten  years  or  more  In  the  field,  many 
of  us  are  In  positions  of  responsibility  and 
strong  In  experience  but  weak  In  understand- 
ing of  fundamental  advances  In  health  care 
systems,  e.g.,  the  problem-oriented  medical 
record,  how  to  organize  a  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice, the  use  of  television  in  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  computer  applications  to 
health  systems  problems,  etc. 

The  critical  importance  of  Improved 
management  was  emphasized  by  Dr. 
White  who  stated : 

As  nearly  as  our  PSAC  Panel  could  ascer- 
tain, one  reason  that  health  care  systems  In 
this  country  are  In  such  difficulty  Is  that 
they  are  largely  operated  by  amateurs  with 
on-the-job  training.  So-called  "public  health 
officers"  trained  In  traditional  schoolB  of 
public  health  are,  for  the  moat  part,  un- 
qualified to  assume  the  serious  responsibili- 
ties of  policy  analysis  and  health  care  system 
management  that  today's  problems  and  pres- 
sures require.  They  and  their  colleagues  In 
University  Programs  of  Hospital  Administra- 
tion are  generally  unlnstructed  In  contempo- 
rary analytical  methods  and  untutored  In 
the  management  of  large  (or  even  "smair') 
service  organizations  that  are  under  Increas- 
ing pressure  to  make  more  prudent  use  of 
scarce  resources  directed  at  achlevelng  con- 
sumer-determined goals  and  to  provide 
greater  fiscal  accountability.  Improved  qual- 
ity, and  broader  access  to  care.  We  are  In  a 
new  "ball  game"  and  I  would  urge  you  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  current  efforts  of  Schools 
of  Public  Health  and  Programs  of  Hospital 
Administration  to  see  how  they  can  be  best 
encouraged  to  meet  these  new  needs  In  Inno- 
vative and  aggressive  ways. 

Our  PSAC  Panel  recommended  Improved 
and  expanded  training  of  epidemiologists, 
health  statisticians,  medlcai  economists, 
medical  sociologists,  political  scientists,  and 
lawyers  to  undertake  policy  analysis  and 
health  services  research  anji  development,  but 
above  all,  health  planners  and  health  care 
administrators  to  run  the  country's  medi- 
cal Institutions  and  systems.  At  best,  no  more 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  17,200  "hospital 
administrators"  running  the  nation's  7,000 
hospitals  and  their  related  clinics  have  had 
anything  that  could  be  called  formal  training 
for  these  responsibilities.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  and  one  that  needs  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  envision  that  the 
Health  Care  Management  Center  will 
employ  the  multldlsclpllnary  approach. 
Involved  In  such  an  effort  should  be  at 
least  the  schools  of  medicine,  public 
health,  business  administration,  and  pro- 
grams of  hospital  administration.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  which  would  increase  the 
authorization  level  and  also  establish 
two  special  emphasis  centers,  both  of 
which  I  believe  are  of  utmost  importance. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out.  we  have  discussed  these 
amendments.  I  believe  they  are  accept- 
able to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  covers  amend- 
ments  1168   and   1173? 

Mr.  BEALIj.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  This  would  add  two 
special  emphasis  centers,  one  on  health 
care  technology,  to  be  able  to  try  to 
develop    research    technology    In    the 


health  care  area,  and  the  second  Is  for 
health  care  management  centers  to  try 
to  develop  better  programs  for  health 
care  management. 

This  will  be  important  as  we  go  to- 
ward HMO's  and  as  we  go  down  the 
road  toward  national  health  insursusce. 
I  think  both  provisions  are  helpful  and 
useful.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendments. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  jrlelded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  What  Is  the  level,  approxl- 
mately,  of  appropriations  for  those  pro- 
grams that  are  being  extended  now? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  Is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  do  not  have  the  current  appro- 
priation levels  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams at  this  time,  though  I  would  esti- 
mate that  the  total  Is  approximately 
$80,000,000.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
precise  levels  available  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  between  lines  4  and  5,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  personnel  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  In  accordance  with 
chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Di- 
rector deems  such  action  necessary  to  recruit 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent,  he 
may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for  per- 
sonnel at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than 
the  grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel 
under  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
such  title  and  fix  their  compensation  accord- 
ingly, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities,  he  may  appoint 
personnel  of  the  Center  without  regard  to 
civil  service  or  cltisslficatlon  laws,  except  that 
personnel  appointed  under  such  lavre  do  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  one -third  of  the 
number  of  full-time  regular  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Center;". 

On  page  35,  Insert  between  lines  11  and 
12  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(d)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Directors  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics. The  Administrator  and  each  Director 
shall  appoint  a  Deputy  Administrator  or 
Director. 

On  page  42,  between  lines  20  and  21,  ln< 
sert  the  following: 
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(h)(1)  There  is  established  In  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Committee"),  which  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Conmilttee  sbaU 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
pereons  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  fields  of  health  statistics,  epidemi- 
ology, and  the  provision  of  health  services. 
Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
vears,  except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
~)lnted.  one-third  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  one-third  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  one-third  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
compensated  In  accordance  with  section  208 

(c). 

(4 1  It  Shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  assist  and  advise  the  Secretary — 

(A)  to  delineate  statistical  problems  bear- 
ing on  health  and  health  services  which  are 
of  national  or  international  Interest; 

(B)  to  stimulate  studies  of  such  problems 
by  other  organizations  and  agencies  when- 
ever possible  or  to  make  Investigations  of 
such  problems  through  subcommittees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose; 

(C)  to  determine,  approve,  and  revise  the 
t«rms,  definitions,  classifications,  and  gulde- 
Unee  for  asseflslng  health  status  and  health 
services,  their  distribution  and  costs,  for  use 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  by  all  programs  administered  or 
funded  by  the  Department  including  Pederal- 
State-local  cooperative  health  statistics  sys- 
tems,  and,  to  the  extent  possible  as  deter- 
mined by  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved, 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  health  and  health  services; 

(D)  to  assist  In  the  design  of  and  approve 
all  health  statistical  and  health  Information 
systems  concerned  with  the  collection,  proc- 
essing, and  tabulation  of  health  statistics 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(K)  to  review  and  comment  on  findings 
and  proposals  developed  by  other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  adoption  or  Implementation 
by  local,  State,  National,  or  International 
agencies; 

(P)  to  cooperate  with  national  commltteeB 
of  other  countries  and  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  other  national  agencies  In 
the  studies  of  problems  of  mutual  Interest; 

(O)  to  Issue  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  health.  Its  health  services, 
their  costs  and  distributions,  and  to  make 
proposals  for  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
health  statistics  and  health  Information 
systems. 

On  page  45,  line  22,  strike  "section"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  61,  Insert  between  lines  20  and 
21  the  foUowlng: 

"TRANSTER    or   TVHTDS 

"Skc.  310D.  Punds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  health  care  delivery  research  and  demon- 
strations, or  for  the  provision  of  faculties 
therefor  shall  be  avaUable  for  transfer  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  Involved.  In  whole  or  In  part  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search for  such  use  as  Is  consistent  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  provided 
and  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expend- 
able.". 

On  page  49,  strike  lines  16  through  24  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

(f)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
within  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
Ives  Research  an  Office  of  Health  Services  In- 
formation. Such  office  shall  provide — 


(1)  for  the  provision  of  Indexing,  abstract- 
ing, translating,  publlshtag,  and  other  serv- 
ices leading  to  a  more  effective  and  timely 
dissemination  of  Information  on  health  serv- 
Ives  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
In  health  care  delivery,  to  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  en- 
gaged In  the  Improvement  of  health  care  de- 
livery and  the  general  public;  and 

(U)  undertake  programs  to  develop  new  or 
improved  methods  for  making  such  informa- 
tion avaUable. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  restrict  the 
publication  and  dlssemmatlon  of  data  from, 
and  results  of,  projects  undertaken  by  Cen- 
ters supported  under  section  305  (e)  and  (f) . 
On  page  51,  Insert  between  lines  20  and 
21  the foUowlng: 

"(g)  Part  A  of  title  III  as  amended  by  this 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  addtag  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  310D.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one 
members.  The  CouncU  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  medical  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Resoiirces  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  and 
an  additional  fifteen  members  not  otherwise 
of  the  regular  full-ttme  employ  of  the 
United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  regard  to  civil  service  laws. 
The  appointed  members  shall  be  (1)  per- 
sons who  are  leaders  In  the  field  of  medical 
sciences  or  In  the  organization,  delivery,  or 
financing  of  health  care.  (2)  leaders  In  the 
management  sciences,  or  (3)  representatives 
of  the  consumers  of  health  care.  At  least 
seven  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  constimers  of  health 
care. 

"'(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  The  CouncU  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year. 

"'(c>  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  ex- 
ceot  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire 
as  designated  bv  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
four  \t  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date 
of  aopolntment.  An  appointed  member  shall 
not  be  ellelble  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"'fd)  Aopolnted  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  comnensatlon  at  rates  rot  to 
exceed  the  dallv  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332.  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  thev  are  enjraged  In  the 
actual  oerformance  of  their  duties.  Including 
traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  reeular  place  of  business,  thev 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  expense  authorized  by  section  603. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 
"•(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil memljers,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
civil  service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate 


provided  for  Individuals  in  grade  GS-18  un- 
der section  5332.  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  CouncU  such  addUlonal  staff  in- 
formation, and  other  persons  as  It  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  activities. 

"•(f)   The  CouncU  shaU — 

•■  '(1)  review  programs,  policies,  and  prior- 
ities of  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research,  and  advise  the  Director  on  the 
development  and  conduct  of  programs  of  the 
Center; 

•"(2)  examine  and  seek  to  achieve  ap- 
propriate coordination  of  health  care  de- 
livery efforts  vsrlthln  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies:  and 

■"(3)  assure  that  significant  research  and 
demonstration  findings  of  the  Center  are 
being  disseminated  to  the  health  care  sys- 
tem and  evaluate  the  extent  such  findings 
are  making  an  impact  on  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  ^    .*   ♦     ,v,. 

•••(g)  The  CouncU  shaU  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year  an  annual  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Center  and  the  status 
of  health  services  research  evaluation  and 
demonstrations  In  the  United  States'." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 

from  Maryland.  .^     ^    ^      u 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colbert  King 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  combines  the  following 
amendments    which    I    introduced    on 

Aprils:  ^  ^,.  . 

No  1162.  which  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Health  Services  Research  In- 
formation to  make  certain  that  the  re- 
sults of  research  are  disseminated  in  a 
timely  manner; 

No.  1165.  which  would  provide  needed 
flexibility  In  the  personnel  system  so  as 
to  enable  the  Center  to  attract  the  best 
people  available; 

Aq  1167.  which  allows  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  other  Federal  agencies  to  the 
National    Center    for    Health    Services 

No.  1169,  which  would  provide  for  the 
Presidential  appointment  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  both  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics.  In 
addition,  I  have  also  made  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Resources  Admin- 
istration a  Presidential  appointee  since 
in  the  HEW  hierarchy,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  higher  than  both  Directors: 

No.  1172,  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Health  Serv- 
ice Research;  and 

No.  1174,  which  would  provide  statu- 
tory authority  and  broaden  the  mandate 
of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics. 

These  amendments  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  floor  manager  and  I  be- 
lieve are  acceptable  to  him.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  I  would  have 
delivered  on  each  of  the  individual 
amendments  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ments  were  ordered  to  be  prinUd  In  the 
Rfcord,  as  follows : 

Statimxnts  ' 

Mr  President.  I  call  up  my  aiiendment 
number  IlflS.  Section  310  C,  (f)T  thebUl 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dlaaeiiinate  the 
results  of  the  health  services  reseirch  dem- 
onstrations and  evaluations. 

I  believe  that  It  is  imperative  th<  t  the  sle- 
nncant  results  of  the  National  Tenter  be 
disseminated  In  a  timely  manna'  to  the 
health  care  system  and  the  federa  agencies 
responsible  for  health  servlcea.  M<  re&  pro- 

muat  not  be  aUowed  to  remain  on  4  >me  shelf 
or  to  some  federal  storage  room 

h-i.t^'**"^   '^^   '^  particularly   tn  «   in   the 

hi.>;  J  J^  important  that  researo  lers  and 
health  administrators  be  kept  abrei  st  of  the 
t^'^yTJ'^T  °^  developments  an4  not  have 
oer  of  years  old. 

fu^ti^/'°*K"''*  ^^"'  '"*^  dlaaealnatlon 
;«♦  K,V^K  ^  ^'^^n"*-  ThJs  amendme  it  would 

^^ItJfr^'  ^'^"''^  Information 
Charged  with  the  responslblUty  of  c.  ^mmunl- 

nml^l.""**"^^  '■•"'"'^  "^"^  Offl<B  would 
provide,  or  arrange  for,  the  provlaio  is  of  in- 
dexing, abstracting,  translating.  ,  r  other 
service,  leading  to  a  more  effecme  dis^S?! 

Cundlr^?"'^  "^  ^*'"*^  »"''  "^^n 
and  undertake  programs  to  develo]    new  or 

^n^av^Sabir  "*"  '"^  "^''''  '"'=^  ^°^- 
/-.^  '*^«*y  of  media  could  be  uam    bv  the 

aon  including  a  computerlwd  stoi  age  and 
mrleva,  ,y,tem.  mlcroHches  and  sun  »b'eS- 
m^K.  ,  "^  °*'"^  publications.  Tl  e  Offl^ 
ml«ht  alao  publish  or  support  a  nontow 
Journal  Which  would  abetri^  bo4  ES2 
hSfu.,'''*!!?*"^"*'  literature  beafn?  on 
health  servicer.  In  addition,  it  woulTbf  uiS^ 

t^i'^*^f  ^""^^  *°  establish  or  to  eicou^e 

publlcatfon     service     for     research^ 
monographs,   state   of   the    art   pap 
other  Information  In  the  field 

A«  the  Committee  laat  year  stated 
7^'^  "i!f  °«^*  whlchSva.  inclS 
this  Office  necessary  not  only  to  wmmn  that 
promtelng  Improvement.  In  the  ^v^rfoJ 
a^v*^  reach  the  proper  Indlv^,^^  to 

^dupUcatlon  of  research  effort»- and  tte 
waste  of  scarce  resources  " 

numbefTi'^'^''  '  "^^  ""  '"'^  amendment 

thrit!^I,rTJ^"'^  ^  '^'  ^  ttamtoed 
«.„♦  ^'*'*™'   research    and  <leveloD- 

tTtL*  TneaTtr'.^  n,*^'  Natlonal'lS- 
and  Sn../r2  ^  '**•  National  Aei^nautlce 
?n^-^^.'^*'""°*"*™*'on.  the  National  8cl- 

of  M^."f.''"'°"-  *'"'  *^«  National  Witui 
?Lf?  V*"^-  '"'*'  «ncorporat«l  into  8  ^ 
those       administrative       provisions      ^hiX 

^«m  Sse'arir^":?".*  °^  ^'^'P'"  *°  »  -- 
"oi"e'  ^^nant"iSt^?,;r  *:-,„ 
and  thta  Is  the  subfect  of  thtaLn^mlnt- 
provides  for  some  flexibility  to  JS^X's 

Sa  could  *nt  '^''"'it  "^^Po-^rZ^inS, 
th!Vf  H.  P)**""  ***"  "'^ort  envisioned  bv 
the  pending  legtelatlon.  The  CommltoT  Z 
^«  '>'>  8  723  last  year  un^^o^^  th; 
iMt  years  report  was  also  relteratj^in  ^k- 
majority  report  to  the  pendta^t^^T^ta 
language  was  as  foUows:  '" 

trJ.V,  '^t'!  *"  ^  ***•  '^"on  esaentiauy  no 
tradition  of  health  policy  re««rch  airfldeyel- 
opment  and  no  suitable  models  on  ^ich  to 
base  the  establishment  of  a  complw.  large 
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and  multlfaceted  RiD  effort.  (2)  There  is  In 
the  nation  essentially  no  body  of  experienced 
managers  to  toltlally  head  up  an  effort  of 
the  magnitude  the  Commltte*'s  blU  ulti- 
mately envisions.  (3)  There  Is  to  the  nation 
a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  professional 
personnel  to  respect  to  the  broad -based 
function  of  the  Institute,  and  therefore,  the 
recruitment  of  adequate  numbers  of  such 
persona  will  be  arduous." 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establUh  the  entrance  grades  for  person- 
nel at  a  level  of  up  to  two  grades  higher 
than  the  regular  grade  level,  when  the  direc- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  recruit 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent  for 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
seswch. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  would  allow  the 
appototment  of  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Center  without  regard  to  cIvU 
service  or  classification  laws.  There  Is  a  lim- 
itation on  this  authority,  namely  the  num- 
ber of  such  appointments  could  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  regular  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Center.  This  ad- 
mtolstratlve  flexlbUlty  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  helping  to  overcome  some  of  the 
manpower  problems  that  exist  and  wUl  help 
the  Center  to  attract  top-flight  men  and 
women. 

The  Senate  approved  these  provisions  In 
a  723  last  year  for  the  reasons  stated  to 
the  report: 

"Because  adequate  admtolstratlve  provi- 
sions are  important  to  the  functlontog  of 
an  effective  research  and  development  health 
organization,  the  Committee  has  provided 
the  Senate  with  the  needed  and  necessary 
admtolstratlve  provisions.  ^'wary 

I  urge,  therefore,  adoption  of  this  amend- 

n^t.erim'"*'  '  "^^  "P  ""'  amendment 

This  amendment  simply  permits  the  trans- 

«!LT5..IT*It**  t!^""^  °^  °*^«'"  government 
agencies  to  the  Center  if  such  agencies  ap- 
prove such  transfer.  It  further  requires  that 
such  transfers  can  only  be  made  If  the  Cen- 

Tri  ^V  k"»k*''!  '^"^  ^""^  '*"■  the  purpoee 
for  which  the  transfer  was  made  This  provl- 

*''»"'?!..""''"*•**  *°  ">"  National  Inrtitute 
^  Health  Care  Delivery,  which  passed  the 
senate  on  two  previous  occasions  and  was 
t.^  ,  ^°^  "^^  language  of  the  prewsnt  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  Is  my  under- 
stanxUng  that  this  has  been  a  u«rful  pro- 
1^°^  ^."'*  National  Science  Foundation 
and  I  beueve  that  the  new  Center  should 
have  similar  authority 

niJTSJ*'"''  '  "^^  "^P  °^^  amendment 
This  Maendment  is  not  Tery  complex  and 
will  not  take  long  to  explain.  The  amendment 
would  simply  provide  for  the  Presidential 
appointment  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  BMources  Administration  and  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  the  National  Center 
fM-  He^th  Statistic.  The  advice  and  consent 
of  toe  Senate  would  also  be  required.  It  also 
authorize*  the  AdmUilstrator  of  Health  Re- 
8ourc«i  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
each  centn-  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Director 

I  u^  adoption  of  this  amendment  for  the 
following  reawms.  First.  I  believe  that  a 
PreeJdentUl  appototment  attaches  mora 
prestige  and  motm  vUlbUlty  to  a  position.  One 
of  the  problema  of  research  and  development 
to  toe  heal  to  car*  delivery  Held  1*  that  it  baa 
been  burled  to  toe  bureaucracy.  A  Preeiden- 
tiauy  appointed  dlreotw  will  help  to  elevate 
toe  Center  and  give  it  greater  prominent 
and  attention. 

SwxMuUy.  and  this  U  related  to  the  first 
point  alao.  It  is  Important  that  the  very 
best  Individual  be  attracted  to  head  the  cen- 
ter. ThU  being  toe  caae.  It  to  likely  that  such 
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an  individual  Is  not  going  to  be  motivated 
to  accept  the  position  of  Director  for  the 
salary^  A  Presidential  appototment  la  an  in! 
tangible  that  wUl  help  us  attract  the  excep- 
tlonal  individuals  required  for  toe  Job 

Thirdly,  torough  the  Senate  confirmation 
^rl^^  7-^  wH!  ^"^  ""  opportunity  to  mato 
certain  that  toe  nominee  Is,  In  fact,  of  a^^ 
ber  we  want  and  deelre. 

T^L^tV^  °**"  """  Administrator  of  the 
Healto    Resources   Administration    a    Presi 

^!S^'*'^F?°i°*™''°*-  ^'°<=*'  »>«  ^  above  both 
S  i!^U^        "  *°  ***•  °^  otructure.  thTs 

For  toewe  reasons.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
tola  amendment.  »'-~"^c  oi 

Mr.   President,   amendment   number   htj 
w^U  provide  toe  National  Center  for  Health 
S<«^lc«i  Research  with  a  prestigious  Advl^ 
ory  CouncU.  This  Council  wlU  have  twenty! 
Sr^,»?*'S5*"'-    including    toe    Secretary   of 
Hwilto    Education,   and   Welfare,   the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  toe  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  toe  Director  of  toe  Na- 
ttonal  Institutes  of  Healto.  toe  Admtolstrator 
tL"*™^"^""  Beeource.  Administration.^ 
^uh^iS'    °'    *^'    National    Center    t^ 
Health  Service.  Re«*roh.  as  ex  officio  mem- 
Ders.  The  other  fifteen  members  will  be  m 
ected  by  toe  President  from  penwns  who  are 
leaders  in  toe  field  of  medical  science,  or  S 
organlzaUon.  deUvery  or  financing  of  health 
care;   leaders  to   toe  management  sclenceT 
OT^  «Vreaentatlves   of   consumer,   of   health 

.M^,?*!*^"^  "*"  membership  of  toU  Coun- 
^h  ^r.J°Vi  ^^^'^  tb»t  toe  President 
■eareh  for  toe  moet  dlsttogulshed  and  tal- 
ented  individuals  available  The  legislation 
doee  not  spell  it  out.  but  It  Is  my  totentJon 
f  1^^^°^  ^'  committee,  thatkt  l«Lt  om 
of  toe  OouncU  member,  be  a  pracUclng  nhv- 
j^Un.  At  ie«t  seven  of  toe  CouncuS- 
^  ^.^  ^  reprewnutlve  of  conaumeni. 
^fv^^"'"'  *^  designate  toe  Chairman 
of  the  OouncU  and  toey  will  meet  at  toe  caU 
of  toe  Chairman,  but  not  leas  than  four  tlm*. 

.«I^'  ^^i  contemplates  an  active  CounoU 
and  specific  responslbUltle*  are  deltoeated  to 
the  legislation.  The  Council  wUl  be  reepon- 
slble  for  revlewtog  toe  programs,  prtlclea 
and  priorities  of  toe  Center;  examining  and 
coordinating  healto  services  research  dem- 
onstration, and  evaltiatlon  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfar» 
and  other  federal  agencies  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication;  assuring  toat  significant  re- 
search and  development  finding,  are  com- 
municated throughout  the  healto  system 
and  to  the  public;  and  evaluattog  the  Impact 
of  the  Center's  rewarch  and  development 
efforts  on  the  healto  care  system 

The  CouncU  wfil  be  todependent  and  will 
have  Its  own  Executive  Director.  If  the 
Council  Is  to  enjoy  toe  independence  that 
the  legislation  envisions.  It  Is  Important  toat 
It  have  a  top  staff  person  accountable  only 
to  the  CouncU. 

The  CoimcU  under  toe  measure  would  also 
be  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  on 
the  progress  of  toe  Center  and  toe  status 
of  health  service,  research  to  toe  Nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  caU  up  my  amendment 
number  1174.  This  amendment  wras  suggested 
to  me  by  Dr.  Kerr  White  and  I  believe  the 
amendment  Is  an  Important  one. 

It  la  toe  totent  of  this  amendment  to  en- 
sure that  healto  statistic,  on  toe  healto 
needs  and  problems  of  toe  popiUatlon.  on  the 
health  wrvlce.  provided,  on  the  payments, 
charge,  and  cost,  for  tooM  services  wUl  be 
comparable  over  time  and  place  within  toe 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. At  preMnt  it  Is  Mldom  poulble  to  relate 
survey  data  oompUed  by  toe  National  Center 
for  Healto  Statistics,  boqjltal  discharge  data. 
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Medicare  data.  Medicaid  data,  PSRO  data, 
fscllltles  and  manpower  data  and  many 
other  types  of  fragmented  health  services  to- 
formatlon  generated  by  toe  varied  activities 
of  the  Department,  nor  Is  it  possible  to  com- 
pare data  between  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  To  do  this  requires  the  official 
promulgation  of  terms,  definitions  and 
clsaalflcatlons  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  United  States 
National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
SUtUtlcs  traditionally  has  done  tols.  but 
primarily  for  vital  statistics  and  without  any 
formal  statutory  authority.  This  new  legisla- 
tion gives  the  Committee  statutory  author- 
ity and  broadens  Its  mandate  to  toclude  all 
health  and  health  services  statistics.  This  la 
the  only  way  that  coordtoated  toformatlon 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  It  wUl 
K)  a  long  way  towards  Informtog  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  about  health 
needs  and  about  the  costs,  quality  and  Im- 
pact of  health  services  and  Insurance  on 
those  needs.  Dr.  White  cogently  made  the 
case  for  this  amendment  as  follows: 

At  present  there  Is  no  specific  mention  In 
the  statutes  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee 
on  Vital  and  Healto  Statlatlcs.  Tbe  new  leg- 
islation should,  therefore,  enlarge  upon  toe 
method  of  appototment  and  functions  of  this 
important  advisory  body.  It  should  be  form- 
aUy  designated  as  the  official  body  of  obtain- 
ing public  advice,  assistance  and  approval  for 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  terms, 
basic  data  sets,  classifications,  and  guldeltoes 
for  national  and  totematlonal  use.  All  West- 
em  countries  have  such  a  body,  and  It  Is 
this  group  through  which  we  "legitimize " 
common  approaches  to  healto  statUtics  at 
home  and  cooperate  with  toe  World  Health 
Organization  and  other  countries  so  toat  In- 
ternational compartsons  of  health  needs. 
services,  demands,  and  outcomes  can  be 
made. 

"An  official  committee  rach  a.  this  would 
strengthen  toe  current  efforts  of  the  National 
Center  for  Healto  Statistic  in  promulgat- 
ing terms,  basic  data  sets,  definitions,  clas- 
sifications, and  guideline,  for  quality  con- 
trol of  the  toformatlon  and  protection  of 
confidentiality,  which  are  being  rapidly 
adopted  and  adapted  at  state  and  local  levels. 
This  Is  toe  best  way  to  Insure  cooperation 
and  also  provide  flexibility  for  todlvldual 
and  local  needs.  Wlto  toe  advent  of  new 
technology,  data  can  be  collected  to  any  for- 
mat, aggreg^ated  by  toe  computer  and  arrayed 
in  any  desired  output  format.  This  Important 
dUttoctlon  between  forms  for  data  acquisi- 
tion, computer  systems  for  data  processtog, 
standards  and  guidelines  should  be  clearly 
stated.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to  promote  con- 
fusion and,  as  todustry  has  found,  tocrease 
the  costs  of  coUectlng  masses  of  data  un- 
touched by  human  toought!" 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  discussed  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  I  think  they 
are  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  generally  useful  and 
they  do  strengthen  the  bill.  They  provide 
for  an  oflace  of  information  and  better 
coordination  between  private  and  Gov- 
ernment research;  they  provide  some 
flexibility  in  the  interchange  of  person- 
nel in  the  agencies;  and  they  provide  for 
some  transfer  of  funds,  but  the  stricture 
on  that  is  that  it  can  only  be  with  the 
agreement  of  the  different  departments 
and  the  agreement  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. And  it  provides  an  effective 
committee  on  vital  statistics. 


These  are  all  useful  and  helpful.  I  have 
indicated  to  my  good  friend  from  Mary- 
land that  I  was  glad  to  accept  this  in 
subcommittee  when  first  introduced,  but 
they  were  part  of  the  other  proposal 
which  had  other  features  which  were 
troublesome. 

We  are  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  conunittee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mute amendment,  as  amended,  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  beu:k  their  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time, 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is,  Shall 
the  bill  F>ass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
frran  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravbl),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  ,  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inouyi)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzehbaum)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskie),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkmah)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TtTNNEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.    Metzenbaum)     would    each    vote 

"yea."  

Mr.  ORIFTTN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmow)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 


I  further  smnoxmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nays  10,  as  follows : 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Alien 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 


Bartlett 
Curtis 
Pannln 
Qoldwater 
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YEAS — 69 

Ervln 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 10 

Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
McClure 


Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Both 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symtogton 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

WUllams 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


Bellmon 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Cburch 

Cook 

Cotton 

BasUand 


Pul  bright 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Javlts 

McClellan 


Montoya 

Muskie 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Tunney 


Metzenbaum      Young 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11385)  was  passed. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
technical  changes  and  corrections  in 
the  bill  as  are  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr«s- 
Ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  s  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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jto  Sen- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  MAGNUSON 
HART.  MOSS,  AND  OTHEK  SENA- 
TORS ON  PASSAGE  OF  NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld*it.  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  Senate  may 
be  proud   of   the  achievement^  of  this 
week  on  the  no-fault  Insurance^neasure 
which  was  so  ably  guided  througfc  to  ulti- 
mate success.  In  his  unsurpassed fciay  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  ComiAttee  on 
Commerce,    the    senior    Senator    from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjsqn),  has  once 
again  displayed  his  immense  iklll  and 
knowledge  and  initiative  In  dlr 
attention  to  this  extremely  v 
which  will  mean  so  much  to  tl 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  Indeb 
ator  Magnuson  for  his  leadex™»»,  •„, 
for  his  contribution  to  our  un<»r8tand- 
Ing  of  the  full  ramifications  of  this  biU 
We  are  deeply  Indebted,  as  w^  to  the 
Senator    from    Michigan,    ourl  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Har*  for  his 
diligent  work  and  devotion  to  ms  issue 
and  for  his  willingness  to  do  the  Attenslve 
work  required  to  make  this  meaiure  just 
and  workable.  We  appreciate  thTslncere 
and  compeUlng  presenUtion  of  Ms  views 
and  are  indebted  to  him  also   Tor  the 
manner  in  which  he  added  to  oui  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  A  oss)  Is 
also  recognized  as  one  who  has  lad  an 
abiding  interest  In  the  concerns  of  the 
consumer  and  has  faithfuUy  ar  d  con- 
sistently represented  those  inter  «ts  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  In  commlttfi  »  Sen- 
ator Moss'  efforts  in  managing  U  is  pro- 
posal were  greatly  appreciated  i  nd  we 
are  grateful  to  him  as  well  for  th  e  work 
and  thought  which  he  contribute  i  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

We  are  equally  appreciative  >f  the 
contributions  made  by  the  rankii  g  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee^ the  distinguished  Senatoi  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ^  tio  as 
flZl^^.""''^^,  invaluable  contrtiutions 
to  the  discussion  and  debate.  "nJ Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  Is  to  be 
recognized  as  well  for  the  yeomjj  tasks 
he  performed  In  committee  andjon  the 
floor  with  regard  to  this  measurefsena! 


THE    ACHIEVEMENTS   THIS    WEEK- 
A  CREDIT  TO  THE  SENATE    . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  no-fault  measure,  a 
vast  significant  achievement,  the  Senate 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  impor- 
tant proposals  adopted  this  week.  Sena- 
tor Crahston's  small  business  amend- 
ments, the  Peace  Corps  authorization, 
led  by  Senator  Sparkman.  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Conference  Re- 
port and  Senator  Kcnncdt's  Public 
Health  Service  amendments  are  just 
some  of  the  major  items  on  which  action 
was  completed.  This  adds  to  what  Is 
shaping  up  as  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing Senate  records  of  achievement  ever 
obtained.  It  Is  a  record  In  which  all  Sena- 
tors may  take  enormous  pride  and 
satisfaction. 
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amendments  will  be  offered  to  that  bill 
which  will  in  aU  likelihood  necessitate 
roUcaU  votes. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  2999,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bUl.  At  least  c«ie  yea-and- 
nay  vote  will  occur  on  the  final  passage 
of  that  bill,  if  not  on  amendments 
thereto. 

By  unanimous  consent,  on  Monday  no 
roUcaU  votes  will  occur  on  amendments 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  p.m. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  2,  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enroUed  bill  (S.  1115)  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  practitioners  conducting 
narcotic  treatment  programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
May  6, 1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8:44  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  6,  1974,  at  10  o'clock  am 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY,  MAY  6.   1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tor  Cooks  views  were  most  helpfji  to  us 
^  our  grasping  the  signlficanca  of  the 

mU^e'nr'"'°^"^^°"--4com- 

coo^rar ^  rrieVa^ Ir^^^"^^'^ 
braska.  our  distinguished  collea, 
HR0SKA.  He  aided  so  much  by 

wl"  ?1f  ^  ^^^  development  of  we  nigh 
level  of  debate  on  the  measure,  ynator 
HRnsKA'.s  views  were  welcomed  iTd  i^! 
iwrtant  and  we  appreciate  havteg  had 
Uie  assistance  which  he  gave  us  in  un 
derstending  this  complicated  m^a*Sre 
th       ^}}  .^  *^^"*^  t^e  entire  SeSte  f or 

he  brifrad'h^  ''^''''''  dlsSlon  of 
tne  bUl.  It  had  been  waiting  in  thi  wings 

for  some  time  and  it  is  to  the  c^^t  of 
all  who  were  involved  in  its  preseitation 
that  it  was  handled  fairly  and  wlfti  rea- 
sonable dispatch  on  the  Senate  ioor  I 
am  grateful  for  this. 


NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  MONDAY 
PRIOR  TO  3  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day no  rollcall  votes  occur  prior  to  3 
p.m..  rather  than  2:30  p.m 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmime)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
S.  2999.  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  under  a  time  limitation 
Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur,  at  least 
on  final  passage.  I  am  confident  that 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  2.  1974: 

DEPARTMENT    Of    STATE 

Deane  R.  Hlnton,  of  nUnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  CJfflcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Zaire. 

William  D.  WoUe.  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Berv- 
Ice  Officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  PlenlpotenUary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Sultanate 
of  Oman. 

Ik  the  Ani  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  utle  10,  United  Sutes  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  80fl«, 
In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.     Oen.     James     D.     Hughes,     086-14- 
6759FR  (major  general.  RegiUar  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  Harold  E.  Shear.  U.S  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  of  great  Importance  and  responsibility 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  commen- 
surate with  the  grade  of  admiral  within  the 
contemplation  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5231.  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  2. 1974: 

CoMMooiTT  CKEorr  Corporation 

Richard  L.  Peltner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tlje 
Senate.) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ALLIED  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALURY 

or  vmMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Allied  Services  Act 
of  1974.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide planning  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  which  desire  to  improve  the 
management  of  their  human  service  pro- 
grams. The  bill  would  better  enable  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  assist  States  and  localities  in 
achieving  structural  reforms  that  bring 
together  programs  designed  to  help  fam- 
ilies avoid  sliding  down  the  dependency 
scale. 

What  is  the  dependency  scale?  At  the 
top  are  those  many  Americans  who  will 
be  substantially  self-sufficient  all  their 
lives  as  long  as  they  have  good  educa- 
tions, health  care,  and  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  One  step  down  are  fellow  citi- 
zens who  can  be  self-sufficient  with  a  bit 
more  help — perhaps  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, or  job  training  and  placement.  The 
next  step  would  be  those  who  can  sustain 
themselves  with  dignity,  and  who  can 
live  at  home,  so  long  as  they  receive  a 
visiting  nurse,  and  a  social  security  check 
or  pension.  A  somewhat  more  dependent 
group  of  people  are  those  who  need  the 
services  of  a  community  agency — per- 
haps a  health  clinic  or  an  outreach 
center.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dependency 
scale  are  those  people  who  live  in  In- 
stitutions— nursing  homes,  or  mental 
health  facilities,  for  example.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  many  concerned  officials  that 
if  our  human  service  programs  were  bet- 
ter managed,  many  people  could  become 
more  self-sufficient  than  they  are  now. 
Or.  to  put  it  another  way.  many  people 
would  not  be  as  dependent  as  they  have 
involuntarily  become.  With  more  visiting 
nurse  services,  perhaps  more  elderly  peo- 
ple could  continue  to  live  in  their  own 
homes  instead  of  in  nursing  homes.  With 
proper  job  training,  more  unemployed 
people  could  find  lasting  jobs. 

It  often  happens  that  particular  fam- 
ilies have  a  multitude  of  problems  that 
reinforce  overall  dependency.  It  may  be 
that  government  would  do  better  what 
government  can  do — and  no  one  believes 
government  can  solve  all  of  the  personal 
problems  people  h^ve — if  government 
treated  the  family's,  problems  together; 
and  if  the  different  specialists  in  the  dif- 
ferent human  service  agencies  concerned 
with  the  fsunily's  different  problems 
talked  to  each  other,  and  knew  what  par- 
allel efforts  were  being  made. 

If  human  service  programs  are  better 
related,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  wlU  be  more  effective.  Frag- 
mentation of  service  agencies  should  be 
corrected.  But  this  takes  effort,  evalua- 
tion, and  that  takes  not  just  money,  but 


greater  flexibility  in  the  regulations  and 
the  laws  which  build  rigidity  into  existing 
State  and  Federal  service  programs. 

Allied  Services  is  a  concept  which 
must  be  demonstrated.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  also  weaknesses  in  the  allied 
approach.  For  example,  we  do  not  want 
to  strip  proven  programs  of  their  special 
identity  where  that  may  be  an  important 
factor  of  their  success.  Nor  do  we  wish 
to  undercut  means  test  categoricsd  pro- 
grams under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  or  certain  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  These  are  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  that  portion  of 
the  Allied  Services  Act  which  authorizes 
transfer  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  funds 
from  one  participating  program  to  an- 
other. 

Where  a  family  is  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chances  are 
that  the  number  of  its  problems  toward 
which  Government  programs  are  direct- 
ed is  greatest.  Where  the  facts  of  that 
family's  life  are  unemployment,  lack  of 
education,  untreated  health  disorders. 
Euid  most  probably,  severe  emotional  de- 
pression or  strife,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
society  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  that  family 
back  on  its  feet.  Otherwise,  the  ultimate 
results  are  much  more  costly  to  society 
than  the  efforts  of  human  service  agen- 
cies. Society  should  provide  education 
and  home  health  care.  If  it  does  not,  we 
now  have  direct  evidence,  for  example, 
that  malnutrition  in  a  pregnant  mother 
will  affect  the  growth  of  the  fetus  and 
that  not  only  is  fetal  body  size  reduced 
but  fetal  brain  development  is  curtailed. 
Clearly  no  one  wants  results  like  this 
from  the  inadequate  delivery  of  human 
services. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  all  taxpaying  Americans  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  human  services, 
not  just  in  the  worst-case  analysis  just 
cited,  but  at  every  level  of  the  depend- 
ency scale. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
92d  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  most  productive  approach  to  the 
cordinatlon  of  our  often  fragmented  hu- 
man service  programs. 


SAMA  HOLDS  24TH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KEMTtrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stu- 
dent American  Medical  Association  Is  an 
organization  representing  over  25,000  of 
our  Nati<»i's  medical  students.  Formed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1950,  SAMA  became  an  independent 
body  in  1968. 

During  the  recent  24th  annual  conven- 


tion of  SAMA,  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  passed  in  connection  with  health 
care  legislation.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  these  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  those  who  will  be  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  years  to  come. 

RzsoLtrnoNS  or  SAMA 

Delegates  at  the  24th  annual  meeting  of 
SAMA  passed  two  measures  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  medical  students  on  the 
local  level. 

One  of  the  measures  Is  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  "scut  work"  or  the  medical 
school  practice  of  requiring  students  to  per- 
form clinical  duties  to  the  point  where  they 
Interfere  with  the  students'  education.  The 
proposal  also  urges  schools  to  provide  for  at 
least  five  uninterrupted  hours  for  sleep  out 
of  every  24  hours.  Plans  for  Implementing 
the  resolution  call  for  student  participation 
with  active  local  housestaff  groups  in  order 
to  negotiate  with  their  schools  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  balance  between  clinical 
duties  and  educational  service. 

Another  resolution  calls  for  SAMA  to  ex- 
pose medical  schools  who  are  found  to  have 
violated  the  confidentiality  of  a  student's 
medical  school  records.  The  resolution  was 
a  response  to  reports  of  students'  medical 
records  being  used  to  find  evidence  of  pos- 
sible drug  use  or  psychiatric  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolution,  SAMA  will  Inves- 
tigate at  least  one  reported  violation  and  If 
the  student's  legal  rights  to  confidentiality 
were  violated  the  institution  or  individual 
misusing  the  records  will  be  exposed  through 
SAMA  publications  and  other  media.  The 
student  also  will  be  given  legal  assistance 
and  the  violation  will  be  reported  to  the 
AMA,  the  AAMC  and  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education. 

The  two  proposals  were  part  of  an  agenda 
consisting  of  more  than  70  resolutions  Intro- 
duced by  SAMA  members  and  acted  upon  by 
the  delegates,  who  met  March  1-3  In  Dallas. 
The  delegates  represented  113  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

Medical  students  voiced  their  concern  for 
the  lack  of  primary  care  physicians  by  pass- 
ing a  recommendation  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  famUy  practice  rota- 
tions as  a  formal  part  of  medical  school 
currlculums.  It  also  urged  development  of 
other  methods  to  encourage  students  to  en- 
ter primary  care. 

In  addition.  In  a  resolution  on  financing 
medical  education,  students  urged  that  loan 
forgiveness  options  be  tied  to  the  geographi- 
cal and  specialty  distribution  of  physicians 
In  areas  of  need . 

In  other  actions  SAMA  delegates: 

Came  out  in  support  of  PSRO. 

Voiced  their  approval  of  moonlighting  by 
Interns  and  residents  as  a  "legitimate  and 
beneficial  practice."  condemning  the  por- 
tions of  the  GAP  Report  of  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examlnns  that  would  delay 
licensure  of  housestaff. 

Amended  a  resoJutlon  on  foreign  medical 
graduates  which  now  calls  only  for  a  univer- 
sal qualifying  exam  for  graduates  of  any 
medical  school  for  admission  into  U.S.  grad- 
uate medical  programs.  The  original  resolu- 
tion had  called  for  an  end  to  the  foreign 
brain  drain  into  the  U.S.  and  also  aSked 
that  doctors  with  "English  language  deficien- 
cies" be  prohibited  from  treating  patients. 

Requested  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
re-examine  Its  accreditation  policies  for 
chiropractic  schools. 
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Supported  the  efforts  of  the  Mi|cUcal  Col- 
lege Admlsslona  Assessment  Progi^in  to  de- 
velop new  admissions  criteria. 

Delegates  reversed  a  prior  poU^  decision 
when  they  voted  to  break  off  SAJtA's  affilia- 
tion with  the  Bach  Mai  Hosplt^  I^nd.  a 
group  raising  money  to  rebuild  a  IfDrth  Viet- 
namese hoapltal  destroyed  in  a  V^  bombing 
raid.  The  affiliation  had  been  a  pirticularly 
controversial  one  within  SAMA  l^tt  year. 

rXR/LNCXMC    MEDICAL    EDUCATION-^  1  974 

Resolved,  that:  [ 

A.  Efforts  be  contlntied  and  lulported  to 
keep  available  the  multiplicity  of  »)urces  for 
financing  medical  education;  ! 

B.  Student  loans  be  Increased  fi^  conform 
with  adjusted  levels  of  need  for  afctual  stu- 
dent expenses,  and  therefore,  thi4  the  fed- 
eral government  eliminate  the  cel4ngs  (cur- 
rently $2,600  per  academic  yeer)  o*  federally 
Insured  loaiis:  ! 

C.  Loan  forgiveness  features  tlcl  to  geo- 
graphical and  specialty  dlstrlbutlcti  of  phy- 
sicians In  areas  of  need  be  encouijged; 

D.  Better  screening  of  appllcanlp  for  loan 
forgiveness  programs  be  lmpleme4te<l-  Such 
screening  should  mclude  examlnadon  of  the 
student's  motivations,  Interests,  barkground. 
and  needs;  ] 

E.  That  all  student  loan  prograpis  be  re- 
quired to  have  repayment  of  loan  isrovtslons 
since  the  needs,  motivations  and  f«pilly  com- 
mitments of  a  medical  student  niby  change 
between  the  time  he  Incurs  the  loin  and  the 
time  he  must  decide  on  a  practlcf  location; 

P.  Reaffirmation  of  support  f< 
tlonal  Health  Service  Corps  Schol< 
gram  be  made; 

O.  Efforts  be  made  by  those 
programs  placing  physicians  in 
to  consider  and   bolster   where 
possible,  facilities,  equipment,  mi 
port  personnel,  and  provisions  for 
education  In  these  areas. 

TH«    WATIONAI.    HEAtTH    SERVICE    CI 

Resolved,  that  the  Student  Amei 
teal  Association  continue  to  suppoi 
mote  the  concept  of  the  Natloi 
Service  Corps  using  the  following 
guidelines: 

(a)  establishing  through  lo<fil  SAMA 
Chapters  current  information  fUfs  on  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Incladlng  fact 
sheets,  p>ersonnel  to  be  contacted,  and  so 
forth;  ! 

(b)  that  the  local  SAMA  Chaptfi'  serve  as 
local  advocates  for  the  Corps  thrfugh  pro- 
motion to  medical  students  and 
at  the  medical  center  by  dlstrlbut 
ture,  showing  films  and  whatever 
motion  Is  deemed  appropriate; 

(c)  that  the  SAMA  Chapter  8erv< 
son  to  housestaff  personnel  on  op| 
available  In  the  Corps;  and 

Id)  that  the  SAMA  Chapter  coi 
to  the  county  and  state  medical 
opportunities  available,  the  Imj 
the  National  Health  Service  Corptf  and  the 
potential  for  Incorporating  sites  ^tbln  the 
state  and  the  Interest  that  Its  locAl  medical 
students  and  housestaff  have  v^thln  the 
Corps.  I 

iauu:,TH  i(Ain>own  icAin>ATc4-i»T4 
That  SAMA  reaffirm  Its  endorsemint  In  the 
SAMA  report  of  the  Joint  Oomnasslon  In 
Handbook  for  Change  of  the  statement  that 
"a  program  of  uniform  national  ^rvlce  be 
establlabed  for  all  Americans,  with  iwo  years 
to  be  served  between  ages  18  and  27*1  with  the 
modification  that  the  upper  age  1  limit  be 
raised  as  outlined  below  in  this  resolution. 

That  SAMA  Investigate  and  suppi^  meas- 
UTM  that  enable  young  physicians  i^d  osteo- 
paths as  well  as  other  health  professionals 
of  both  sexes  In  the  United  States  io  be  the 
first  groups  to  serve  two  years  In  i  primary 
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care  capacity  In  a  health  manpower  deficient 
area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  an 
agency  ac  the  National  Health  Senrloe  Corpe. 

That  In  such  a  plan  those  physicians  and 
osteopaths  might  agree  to  so  serve  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  post-doctoral  (poet- 
graduate)  year  of  residency  training  (I.e. 
after  the  first  year  of  advanced  training  after 
medical  school  graduation)  unless  such  addi- 
tional training  were  to  be  Ic  a  primary  care 
specialty,  under  which  clrcumstancee  the 
physician  might  not  serve  until  such  addi- 
tional training  were  completed. 

That,  In  exchange  for  such  service  the 
physician  might  receive  from  such  sponsor- 
ing agency,  adequate  monies  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal school  tuition  and  to  cover  living  ex- 
p>enaes  and  might  also  be  paid  for  his  two 
years  service  at  a  reasonable  set  amount. 

That  any  present  attempt  to  federally  leg- 
islate control  of  numbers  and  types  of 
specialty  and  subspecialty  training  programs 
In  order  to  effect  distribution  and  specialty 
physician  choice  Is  Inappropriate  especially 
since  current  programs  and  other  alterna- 
tives have  not  been  adequately  studied  or 
been  given  adequate  trials. 

PROFESSIONAL     STANDARDS     REVIEW 
ORGANIZATION 1»74 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  reaffirms  Its  policy 
of  endorsement  of  responsible  peer  review, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  recognizes  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  Section  249P  of  Public 
Law  92-603  to  Improve  the  quality  and  de- 
crease the  cost  of  medical  care,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  urges  more  effective 
means  be  developed  for  the  maintenance  of 
confidentiality,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  feels  that  review,  and 
In  particular  peer  review,  should  be  con- 
sidered educational  first  before  punitive,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  urges  all  medical  stu- 
dents and  ^he  medical  profession  to  work 
toward  Implementing  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  and  encourages  the  In- 
clusion of  physlclans-ln-tralnlng  at  all  levels 
of  planning  and  implementation,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  acknowledges  that 
PSRO  Is  a  legislative  mandate  which  enables 
physicians  to  maintain  control  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

COWriDKNTIALlTT     Or     MEDICAL     RECORDS 

19T4 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  reaffirms  the  concept 
that  transactions  between  physician  and  pa- 
tient, as  written  in  the  patient's  record  (of 
whatever  sort)  or  stored  In  the  physician's 
mind,  should  enjoy  the  utmost  privacy,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA,  recognizing  that  cer- 
tain legal  processes  require  a  physician  to 
depart  from  the  principle  of  privacy,  strongly 
condemns  any  causal  or  concerted  efforts  to 
violate  that  privacy  in  the  absence  of  satis- 
faction of  due  process,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA,  recognizing  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  controlling  Information 
channels,  encourages  all  health  professionals 
and  their  Institutions  to  seek  better  ways 
to  limit  access  to  a  patient's  record,  especially 
with  the  growing  Interest  In  using  compu- 
terised methods  where  retrieval  controls  re- 
main Inadequate  to  the  task,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States:  and  to  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  and  of  the 
various  concerned  professional  organlzatlODS, 
iattona,  and  societies. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  DEPARTMENT  OP  RURAL 
HEALTH 1974 

Resolved,  that  some  of  the  problems  with 
establishing  a  practice  of  medicine  in  rural 
areas  or  areas  of  critical  need  are : 

(1)  Environmental  and  cultural  factors. 

(2)  Non-avallabUlty  of  adequate  faculties 
and  support  personnel. 

(3)  Lack  of  sufficient  population  to  support 
a  specialized  practice. 

(4)  Decreased  earnings  In  a  rural  area  of 
urban  ghetto.  And  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  endorse  and  support 
the  Implementation  of  HJl.  10598,  The 
Rural  Health  Care  Delivery  Improvement  Act 
of  1973,  Introduced  by  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
Kentucky,  one  of  three  physicians  In  Con- 
gress. This  bill  would  provide  for:     • 

(1)  Identification  of  the  demographic  and 
geographic  characteristics  which  categorize 
an  area  as  rural  Including  the  definition  and 
delineation  of  health  service  areas: 

(2)  Identification  and  utilization  of  trans- 
portation modes  appropriate  In  achieving 
the  goal  of  making  health  care  services  avail- 
able to  residents  of  rural  areas; 

(3)  Emergency  medical  care  components 
and  systems  available  to  meet  the  special 
problems  of  the  rural  areas; 

(4)  Education  programs  In  rural  areas,  In- 
cluding health  and  nutritional  education, 
as  well  as  continuing  education  for  health 
professionals; 

(6)  Experimentation  In  appropriate  link- 
ages with  regionalized  health  programs  and 
facilities  In  Its  and  other  rural  areas,  and 
with  health  programs  and  facilities  In  urban 
areas; 

(6)  Provision  for  community  support  for 
appropriate  health  care  delivery  models  and/ 
or  components  Including  necessary  staffing, 
construction  and  equipment.  And  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  Inform  the  sponsors 
and  supporters  of  this  legislation  of  our 
agreement  with  them  that  this  Is  an  area 
of  great  need. 

NATIONAL   HEALTH   INSTTRAMCE 1974 

Whereas,  health  Is  our  nation's  third  larg- 
est Industry  and  number  one  domestic  prob- 
lem, and 

Whereas,  our  system  of  health  services  In 
this  country  needs  to  be  Improved  as  we  are 
not  making  good  health  care  available  to  as 
many  citizens  as  we  should,  and 

Whereas,  the  caliber  of  medicine  and 
health  treatment  Is  not  as  even  as  it  might 
be  across  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  our  health  system  does  need 
change;  It  Is  basically  good — It  lacks  only 
coverage  (we  have  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  health  In  the  world ) ;  and  our  system  is 
capable  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
r>eople  if  we  will  use  the  relevant  parts  as  a 
foundation  and  add  to  It  In  moderation,  and 

Whereas,  the  essential  aim  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  Is  removing  the 
money  barrier  to  adequate  health  care  for 
all  Americans,  thus  eliminating  the  present 
Inability  of  many  Americans  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal care,  i.e.  financial  accessibility,  and 

Whereas,  the  services  rendered  must  cover 
a  significant  share  of  the  average  family's 
total  health  needs,  the  system  being  respon- 
sible to  consumer  needs  and  desired  delivery 
arrangements,  i.e.  delivery  acceptability,  and 

Whereas,  any  national  health  Insurance 
plan  will  have  to  be  made  financially  stable 
by  giving  It  an  adequate  "mix"  of  financial 
resources  and  there  must  be  multi-source 
financing  based  partly  on  the  concept  that 
government  bureaucracy  Is  and  would  be  too 
flexible  for  adequately  administered  financ- 
ing, and 

Whereas,  major  changes  In  organization 
and  utilization  of  health  manpovrer  and  fa- 
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cllltles  must  occur  concurrently  with  the 
implementation  of  a  national  health  Insur- 
snoe  scheme  In  order  to  avoid  massive  dis- 
ruption of  services  and  splrallng  Infiatlon  due 
to  massive  Increases  in  demand,  ije.  phased 
impUmentation,  and 

Whereas,  consumer  cost  sharing  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  responsible  use  of  services  and 
quaUty  control  involving  government,  pro- 
vider, and  consumer  In  an  appropriate  blend 
sre  desirable  In  any  national  health  Insur- 
snce  program,  and 

Whereas,  any  national  health  Insurance 
plan  mtist  command  the  support  of  the  pro- 
viders of  health  care  with  incentives  not 
coercion  being  parameters  of  concern  to  In- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  health  profee- 
slonals,  and 

Whereas,  cost  consciouanesi  and  coat  ef- 
ficiency through  peer  review  groups  are  de- 
sirable In  the  Implementation  of  a  national 
care  program,  and 

Whereas,  the  rising  cost  of  health  care 
makes  a  catastrophic  loss  provision  for  ex- 
tended lllneasee  a  c(»npuIsory  feature  of  any 
national   health   proposal,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  endorse  and  support 
s  voluntary  health  Insurance  program  pro- 
viding medical  and  health  care  to  everyone 
regardless  of  his/her  ability  to  pay.  Sucb  a 
National  Health  Instiranoe  proposal  should 
contain  the  following  features : 

A.  A  guarantee  to  the  consumer  of  the  free 
choice  of  physician,  boepltal,  and  other 
health  care  Institutions. 

B.  Adequate  benefit  standards  and  a  guar- 
anteed annual  renewal. 

0.  Financial  help  shall  depend  on  the 
family  or  individual  financial  situation,  such 
that  no  one  shall  be  forced  to  accept  undue 
financial  hardship. 

D.  The  lack  of  necessity  for  complete  ra- 
Btructurlng  of  our  health  care  system — a 
system  which  currently  provides  excellent 
care  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  its 
services. 

E.  Flexibility  and  innovation  to  constantly 
Improve  the  health  care  delivery  system,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  SAMA  direct  its  officers  and 
committees  to  prepare  testimony  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  appropriate  committees  in 
Congress  In  support  of  the  concepts  espoused 
In  this  resolution  and  that  8AMA  communi- 
cate to  the  members  of  Congrees  and  to 
SAMA's  membership  informing  them  of 
SAMA's  endonement  of  concepts  regarding 
National  Health  Insurance  which  would 
make  It  possible  for  everyone  to  obtain  qual- 
ity medical  and  health  care. 

BIOAVAZLABILITT    AND    PHT8IC1AK    SEIXCTION    OF 
PHARMACXUrHJAI.   PRODtTCTS 1974 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  endorses  the  concept 
that  the  physician's  role  In  pharmaceutical 
product  selection  remains  primary,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  encourages  hospitals 
and  physicians  in  practice  to  have  printed  on 
their  prescription  blanks  some  statement 
that  enables  the  physician  to  make  a  specific, 
sctlve  decision  regarding  the  brand  or  manu- 
facturer, or  permitting  generic  or  other  brand 
substitution,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  pre- 
scription, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  encourages  hospital 
pharmacies,  wherever  possible,  to  maintain 
prominent  brand  name  stocks  on  all  prepara- 
tions where  (a)  bloavallabUlty  studies  have 
shown  that  therapeutic  consequence  is  dl- 
recuy  dependent  on  the  preparation  used, 
regardless  of  satisfaction  of  USP  and/or  NP 
standards;  or  (b)  bloavalUblUty  studies 
"hlght  be  as  yet  inconclusive,  but  indicate 
that  the  situation  In  (a)  probably  obtains; 
or  (c)  whenever  a  staff  physician  or  pharma- 
cist might  present  a  legitimate  case,  as  for 
example,  a  therapeutic  regimen  that  might 
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have  a  dependence  on  ^>eclfic  bioavailability, 
especially  In  cases  that  might  involve  in- 
tricate drug-drug  Interactions  or  individual 
physiological  idiosyncrasies,  despite  that  such 
studies  might  not  yet  be  noted  in  the  litera- 
ture, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  encotirages  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  to  make  wide- 
ly available  to  physicians  and  pharmacists 
the  definitive  reports  on  bioavailability  and 
therapeutic  equivalence  (particularly  com- 
paring later  brand  or  generic  products  to  the 
originally  marketed  product,  with  which 
therapeutic  effect  and  dosage  levels  were  first 
determined) ,  as  well  as  to  circulate  bulletins 
indicating  current  trends  where  the  studies 
are  not  yet  conclusive;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA,  hoping  to  encourage 
greater  reliance  on  the  bioavailability  param- 
etera  of  drug  product  selection,  encourages 
all  Journals  and  related  publications  to  pro- 
vide the  following  Information  with  all 
studies  Involving  drugs:  (a)  generic  name; 
(b)  brand  name,  if  any;  (c)  name  of  dis- 
tributor and  producer;  (d)  lot  number  or 
similar  identifying  information  used  by  dis- 
tributor and  producer.  The  provision  of  this 
information  would  enable  future  inquiry — 
regarding  bioavailability  or  seemingly  para- 
doxical drug  effects — to  efficiently  and  ac- 
curately peruse  the  literature  to  retrospect 
and  possibly  to  discover  previously  unsus- 
pected differences  in  formulations,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  that  SAMA  specifically  discour- 
ages any  current  or  future  efforts  of  the  fed- 
eral or  State  governments  to  remove  from 
the  physician  his  therapeutic  prerogative  to 
select  specific  brands  or  manufacturera  in 
prescribing  medlcationB  for  patients,  where 
the  physician  feels  that  bioavailability  pa- 
rametera  or  individual  physioloclcal  idiosyn- 
crasies are  fundamental  considerations  in 
selecting  drugs  used  in  the  therapeutic  regi- 
men, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA,  in  enacting  this 
Resolution,  does  not  necessarily  oppose  modi- 
fication of  the  current  mechanisms  of  drug 
product  selection,  as  long  as  the  modifica- 
tions take  Into  account  the  considerations 
of  physicians'  prerogatives  and  bioavailabil- 
ity mentioned  above,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution,  together  with  amplifying  mate- 
rials where  advisable,  to  appropriate  offices 
of  the  federal  Food  and  Dnig  Administra- 
tion; of  the  federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments; and  of  the  various  concerned  pro- 
fessional and  business  organlEatlons,  associ- 
ations, and  societiee. 

DOCTORS    IN    THE    ARMED    FORCES 1S74 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  endorse  the  concepts 
of  the  all -volunteer  armed  forces  and  that 
SAMA  urge  the  Department  of  the  Defense 
to  continue  its  scholanhip  program  to  pro- 
vide for  volunteer  armed  forces  physicians, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  endorse  S2770,  The 
Military  Special  Pay  Act  which  would  be  a 
step  toward  adjusting  the  disparity  between 
the  amount  of  money  an  armed  forces  phy- 
sician makes  in  comparison  with  a  civilian 
physician.  This  Act,  Introduced  by  Senator 
John  Stennls,  would  Increase  an  armed 
forces  physician's  annual  salary  significantly, 
thereby  possibly  attracting  some  physicians 
into  the  armed  forces,  encouraging  these 
physicians  to  make  a  career  out  of  armed 
forces  medicine. 

PKOGKESS    IN   CinDKLIMXS   FOK    HUMAN 
EXPERIMEMTATION — 1 974 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  hereby  expresses  Its 
approval  that  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
have  undertaken  vigorous  efforts  to  develop 
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guidelines  for  human  experimentation  activ- 
ities that  should  enhance  the  ethical  stand- 
ards by  which  such  programs  are  conducted, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  formally  endorses 
and  encourages  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  In  reviewing  and  recommending 
comprehensive  research  policies;  and  those 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Council  for  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  for  sponsoring  a  sympo- 
sium at  which  participants  were  enabled  to 
consider  issues  involved  in  forms  of  htunan 
experimentation  limited  neither  to  drug  re- 
search nor  to  specific  populations,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  apprc^rlate  offices  of 
the  federal  and  state  governments:  of  the 
various  concerned  professional.  Industry,  and 
lay  organizations,  fissoclatlons,  and  societies; 
and  of  the  organizations  noted  above. 

MEDICAL     DEVICES 1974 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  support  the  Medical 
Device  Bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Paul  Rogers, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  (H.R.  9984 1. 
which  would  provide  for  classification,  test- 
ing, and  pre-market  clearance  of  medical  de- 
vices, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  medical  device  legislation 
should  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  new  devices  In  order  not  to  Impede  the 
tremendous  advances  which  scientific,  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  technology 
have  made,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  convey  appropriate 
communication  to  Rep.  Rogers  Informing 
him  of  SAMA's  support  for  medical  device 
legislation. 

CHIROPRACTIC 1  974 

Resolved,  that  SAMA,  recognizing  that  the 
field  of  Chiropractic  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  founded  upon  some  recognized  scientific 
principles  of  medical  practice  in  any  form, 
hereby  publicly  and  strongly  expresses  its 
concern  that  persons  who  seek  health  care 
from  chiropractors  might  suffer  serious  harm 
from  inappropriate  management  and/  or  from 
Inordinate  delay  in  obtaining  referral  to  rec- 
ognized medical  practitioners,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  urge  the  medical 
community  to  Investigate  why  Chiropractic 
care  Is  meeting  certain  human  needs  for  at- 
tention, reassurance,  and  device — and  that 
this  signals  a  serious  shortcoming  of  scien- 
tific medical  care  delivery,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  SAMA  hereby  requests  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  re-examine  Its 
policies  by  which  "Institutions  of  higher 
learning"  are  becoming  accredited  without 
meeting  accreditation  review  standards, 
where  such  Institutions  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  teaching  of  subject  material 
deemed  related  to  health  care  peraonnel 
training,  and  be  it  further 

Reeolved,  that  SAMA  urge  ouRlculuxn  of- 
fices in  medical  schools  to  establish  lectures 
In  each  medical  8cho(^  dealing  wlt2i  the  de- 
livery and  the  mis-delivery  of  medical  care. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  PRENZEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ban  Icing  and  Currency  Committee's  In- 
ternational   Trade    Subcommittee    has 
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been  conducting  hearings  for  khe  past 
2  weeks  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  extension 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  Both 
measures  are  extremely  important  to 
the  United  States  survival  in  the  highly 
competitive  business  of  inteinatlonal 
trade.  Thousands  of  American  dobs  de- 
pend upon  exports,  so  Inactloi  by  the 
Congress  on  these  bills  could  fery  well 
cripple  America's  export  strenjgth  and 
balance  of  trade.  The  issue  of  whether  to 
permit  the  Export-Import  Banle  to  make 
loans  and  guarantees  to  nonmarket 
economy  nations  is  an  important  one. 
The  crucial  argument,  in  my  ^dgment, 
is  whether  we  can  afford  to  let  the  non- 
market  economies  do  business  with 
someone  else.  I  do  not  believe  th^it  we  can. 

Mr.  Peter  Flanigan,  the  diredor  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  in  his  testimony  before. the  sub- 
committee, explained  the  realities  of  this 
situation  very  well  A  short  portion  of  his 
remarks,  detiling  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  follow. 

PuANicAN  Testimony  Excrajprs 

Passage  of  H.R.  13840  as  described  above 
wUl  ensure  that  we  are  equipped  both  to 
continue  the  expansion  of  trade  In  appro- 
priate products  with  Communist  countries, 
so  Important  to  our  trade  and  payments 
balances,  and  at  the  same  time  enlible  us  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  newlywemerglng 
commodity  supply  problems.  TSe  bill  U 
consistent  with  our  national  secftirlty  and 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  being  clearly  In  our 
economic  Interest. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  whoso  extension 
would  be  authorized  under  the .  terms  of 
H  R.  13838.  performs  a  critical  fuhctlon  for 
American  workers  and  compan^s  In  our 
international  trade  performance.  While  our 
price-competitiveness  abroaul  has  b«en  helped 
by  the  factors  I  described  earlier,  price  alone 
does  not  make  sales  in  the  foreljpn  markets 
In  which  our  firms  must  operate.  Financing 
Is  often  a  critical  competitive  factor  In  win- 
ning those  export  sales  so  importunt  to  our 
country  in  terms  both  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  of  the  jobs  these  exptjrts  mean 
for  American  labor  The  $10.5  bllBon  of  ex- 
port sales  supported  by  the  Ex-Im  Bank  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  translates  Into  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  full-tttne  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  If  our  exports  are  to  continue  to 
make  a  contribution  of  this  magnitude  to 
the  well-being  of  our  cltleens  and  our  econ- 
omy we  must  continue  to  provide  competi- 
tive financing.  The  four-year  extension  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  enable  this 
Important  activity  to  continue  In  the  period 
ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  "benefits  I 
have  described,  there  are  Important  consider- 
ations of  foreign  policy  which  nee*  emphasis 
as  this  Committee  considers  tbe  Export- 
Import  Bank  extension.  The  United  States 
Is  pursuing  an  historic  Initiative  In  seeking 
to  move  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  away  from  military  confrontation  and 
toiward  mutually  beneficial  economic  rela- 
tions. It  Is  often  mistakenly  believed  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Is,  In  eSect.  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  large  sums  of  money.  It  Is 
Important  to  correct  this  tmpres^on,  and  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  Exlmbank  only 
disburses  funds  to  American  companies  In 
payment  for  American  producta  to  be  used 
In  the  Soviet  Union  In  return  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  to  repay  with  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  which  Is  currently  7  percent. 
The  goods  and  services  Involved  in  these 
transactions  will  be  bought  eltewbere  if 
competitive  terms  are  not  available  here, 
and  our  competitors  In  Europe  and  Japan 
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are  ready  and  wlUlng  to  capture  tbeae  mar- 
kets. But  beyond  our  own  commercial  Inter- 
est, It  appears  to  us  to  be  unwise  In  the 
broader  context  of  our  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive to  consider  dlacrlminatory  restrictions 
on  the  financing  of  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  would  be  Imposed  under  HJB.  774. 
I  strongly  recommend  passage  of  HJl. 
18838  to  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
continue  to  make  Ita  strong  contribution  to 
our  nation's  economic  well-being  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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ELECTRIC    COMPANY   LEGISLATIVE 
GOALS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  David  R. 
Toll,  managing  director,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Electric  Companies,  received 
his  B.S.  degree  In  electrical  engineering 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  his 
L.B.  degree  from  Yale  Law  School.  He 
was  a  professional  staff  member  and 
counsel.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. U.S.  Congress,  and  was  si}ecial  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  General.  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Mr.  Toll 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Bar  Association.  In 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
14  issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly, 
Mr.  Toll  sets  forth  certain  objectives  in 
regard  to  the  Increased  use  of  coal  and 
nuclear  power  which  are  affected  by 
legislation  pending  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  bills  and  proposals  in 
Congress  of  interest  to  electric  companies 
this  year,  but  the  most  vital  are  those 
that  will  help  achieve  the  national  goal 
of  energy  self-suflBciency  or  E*roJect  In- 
dependence. Our  Federal  statutes  £ind 
policies  must  encourage  increased  use  of 
coal,  increased  use  of  nuclear  power,  and 
accelerated  research  and  development  to 
develop  cleaner  fuels  and  new  sources  of 
power.  Including  geothermal  and  solar 
energy. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Toll  In  the 
article  follow : 

[PYom  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly. 

Mar.  14.  1974] 

Legislative  Ooals  or  Electric  Companoss 

w  1974 

(By  David  R.  Toll) 

T.    INTCREASKD    T7SE    OF    COAL 

The  United  States  possesses  vast  reserves  of 
coal  which  could  Indeed  help  "break  the 
back"  of  the  energy  crisis.  Unfortunately. 
federal  policies,  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  the  driver's  seat,  have 
tended  to  discourage  the  use  of  coal  over  the 
past  several  years.  These  policies  must  be 
modified.  Specifically,  coal  surface  mining 
legislation  must  be  made  more  reasonable 
than  the  versions  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Clean  Air  Act  must  either  be 
interpreted  and  administered  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable fashion,  or  amended. 

A.  Coal  surface  mining 

Electric  companies  support  reasonable  leg- 
islation providing  governmental  controls 
over  surface  mining  operations  and  requir- 
ing reclamation  of  the  land  after  mining. 
Such  measures  will  Increase  the  cost  of  coal 


(Which  already  has  skyrocketed  because  of 
shortages) ,  but  electric  companies  are  willing 
to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  extra  costs  to 
protect  environmental  values. 

A  coal  surface  mining  bill,  S42S,  passed 
the  Senate  on  October  9,  1873,  but  it  will 
cause  a  decrease  In  coal  production  unless 
further  revised  in  at  least  two  respects.  Pint 
S  425  contains  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  ven- 
erable Majority  Leader,  who  rarely  stjonsors 
legislation  but  generally  prevails  when  he 
doe*.  The  amendment  would  prohibit  coal 
surface  mining  In  all  situations  where  the 
mineral  rights  are  owned  by  the  United 
States,  but  the  surface  rights  are  owned  by 
another  party.  It  would  prevent  mining  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal,  particularly  low-sulfur 
coal  in  the  West,  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  retained  mineral  rights  under  sur- 
face lands  transferred  to  private  parties  un- 
der the  Homestead  Act  and  other  federal 
statutes. 

Secondly.  S  425  contains  language  concern- 
ing restoration  "to  approximate  original  con- 
tour" which,  unless  made  more  fiexlble.  wUl 
curtail  production  of  coal  In  many  parts  of 
Appal  achla. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  currently 
wrestling  with  HR  11600,  a  detailed  and 
unwieldy  bill  reported  by  two  of  Its  sub- 
committees after  many  meetings  last  fall. 
This  bill  incorporates  many  stringent  re- 
quirements urged  by  environmental  ex- 
tremists, prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  In- 
creased dependence  upon  coal  in  meeting 
our  future  energy  needs.  HR  11500  should 
be  substantially  revised  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, or  else  It  too  will  result  in  decreased 
coal  production  at  a  time  when  Just  the 
opf>oslte  result  Is  needed.  As  an  alternative, 
the  full  committee  might  consider  HR  13898. 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Representative  Craig 
Hosmer,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee.  This  bUl,  although  not  per- 
fect, offers  a  more  reasonable  vehicle  to  pro- 
vide strong  and  effective,  but  nevertheless 
workable,  coal  surface  mining  legislation. 

B.  Amendments   to  the  Clean  Air  Act 

Increased  use  of  coal  in  electric  power 
plants  has  been  made  more  dlfScult  by 
court  decisions  and  EPA  policies  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Specifically,  in  Sierra  Club  v. 
Ruckelshaus,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  left  intact,  by  a  divided  4-4  vote,  a 
lower  court  decision  that  there  should  be 
"no  significant  deterioration,"  even  In 
regions  where  the  air  already  Is  of  a  better 
quality  than  required  by  the  air  quaUty 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Because  of 
this  decision,  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be 
amended  to  express  the  congressional  Intent 
to  protect  air  quality  by  standtu'ds  of  per- 
formance for  new  sources,  and  to  -jnhanee 
air  quality  by  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  ambient  air  quality  standards.  Unless  the 
Sierra  Club  decision  Is  clarified  either  by 
legislation  or  by  regulation,  the  air  will 
remain  pristine  in  remote  areas,  but  the 
goal  of  attaining  energy  self-sufficiency  by 
Increased  use  of  coal  will  be  thwarted. 

Other  Clean  Air  Act  sonendments  may  be 
needed.  For  example,  many  states  have  sub- 
mitted Implementation  plans  which  call  for 
sulfur  oxide  emission  limitations  more 
stringent  than  necessary  to  meet  primary 
(health)  and  secondary  (welfare)  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  EPA  has  insisted  th«t 
such  llmltationa  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  low-sulfur  fuels  or  emission  contxol 
systems  ("scrubbers"),  and  has  reaUted 
efforts  by  utUltles  to  employ  altematlve 
control  strategies,  including  the  use  of  tall 
stacks  and  curtailment  of  operatlona  during 
periods  of  adverse  meteorological  condition*. 
Unless  EPA  changes  Its  views,  the  act  should 
be  amended  to  authorize  use  of  alternative 
control  strategies  and  other  techniques  to 
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attain  and  malntam  ambient  air  quaUty 
gtandards. 

In  addition,  KPA  has  insisted  on  com- 
oiiance  with  emission  limitations,  even 
though  the  source  meets  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  regardless  of  other  economic,  social, 
Uid  environmental  considerations.  Unless 
jPA  can  be  persuaded  to  widen  its  outlook, 
the  act  should  be  amended  to  permit  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  stationary  source  to 
»pply  to  the  state  agency  (or  to  EPA  In  the 
case  of  standards  of  performance)  for  an 
exception  from  the  prescribed  emission  llm- 
lUtlons,  if  overaU  costs  exceed  overall  bene- 
fits and  air  quality  standards  wUl  be  main- 
tained. _^ 

Electric  utilities  will  use  their  best  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
But  in  some  cases,  the  states,  egged  on  by 
EPA,  have  adopted  implementation  plans  and 
emission  limitations,  and  EPA  has  prescribed 
performance  standards,  which  require  air 
that  is  cleaner  than  "clean  air"  (assuming 
clean  air  means  attainment  of  primary  and 
secondary  standards) .  Some  of  this  "overkill" 
must  be  removed  from  EJ'A  and  state  policies 
if  our  nation  Is  to  make  full  use  of  Its  coal 
resources. 

n.   INCHKAEED    trSE   OF    NUCLEAR    POWER 

Several  revisions  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  are  needed  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
United  States  nuclear  power  program. 

First,  most  observers  believe  the  AEC 
licensing  procedure  can  be  greatly  expedited, 
without  Jeopardizing  the  public  health  and 
safety.  One  bill,  HR  11957.  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Melvln  Price,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, for  himself  and  Representatives  Holl- 
fleld  and  Hosmer.  The  administration  is  re- 
portedly preparing  another  bill  which  would 
also  have  the  objective  of  minimizing  delays 
m  the  public  hearing  and  licensing  process. 
In  addition.  Representative  Mike  McCormack, 
another  member  of  the  JCAE,  has  Introduced 
HR  12823  to  "eliminate  duplicative  and  un- 
necessary delays  In  approving  sites  for  nu- 
clear power  plants,  (and)  preserve  states 
rights."  The  JCAE  has  Indicated  It  plans 
to  consider  the  Price  and  McCormack  bills, 
as  well  as  the  administration  proposal,  dur- 
ing hearings  this  spring. 

Another  needed  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  concerns  the  Price -Anderson  pro- 
visions relating  to  government  Indemnity  and 
limitation  of  llabUlty  in  the  remote  event  of 
a  nuclear  accident.  Although  the  act  should 
be  amended  this  year  to  permit  advance 
planning  and  to  allow  for  time  to  process 
future  applications.  The  Joint  Committee 
held  preliminary  hearings  in  January  and 
February.  1974.  Industry  witnesses  testified 
that  Industry's  stake  in  the  program  could 
be  Increased  through  a  system  of  contingency 
fee  assessment.  However,  the  paramount  con- 
sideration should  be  the  protection  afforded 
the  public,  including  a  rapid  procedure  for 
paying  claims,  and  this  can  best  be  obtained 
by  extension  of  the  basic  features  of  the 
Price-Anderson  provisions. 

A  third  foreseeable  problem  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  are  the  delays  caused  by 
the  antitrust  review  provislona  in  {  106(c). 
Under  the  current  act.  a  copy  of  each  appli- 
cation to  construct  a  nuclear  power  plant 
must  be  sent  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
review  as  to  whether  the  proposed  activities 
under  the  license  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  Antitrust  Division 
has  recommended  a  hearing  in  approximately 
a  dozen  applications  to  date.  Because  of  the 
extensive  collateral  information  sought  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  in  these  proceedings, 
a  full  proceeding  could  apparently  last  for 
Biaay  years.  The  current  act  contains  a 
"grandfather  clause"  permitting  applications 
on  file  when  the  act  was  amended  in  1970  to 
be  Issued  prior  to  completion  of  the  antitrust 
CXX 821— Part  10 
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review.  The  scope  of  the  grandfather  clause 
should  be  extended  or  the  act  amended  so 
that,  once  the  safety  and  environmental 
reviews  have  been  completed,  a  construction 
permit  or  license  may  Issue,  subject  to  any 
conditions  which  might  later  be  Imposed  as 
a  result  of  the  antitrust  review. 

Finally.  If  nuclear  power  development  Is 
to  proceed  at  a  quickened  pace,  additional 
uranium  enrichment  facilities  must  be  con- 
structed. At  the  present  time,  all  such  facili- 
ties are  owned  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  but  several  private  concerns 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  constructing, 
owning,  and  operating  future  facilities.  A 
decision  should  be  made  before  the  end  of 
this  year  whether  to  proceed  with  federal 
government  construction  or  with  a  coopera- 
tive government-industry  arrangement.  Leg- 
islation may  be  needed. 

in.  INCREASED  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  electric  utility  industry  demonstrated 
Initiative  and  leadership  by  establishing  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI)  in 
1972.  Under  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr.  EPRI  has 
undertaken  a  broad  program  to  develop  new 
sources  of  energy  and  improve  utilization 
of  existing  sources.  Soi^e  of  these  program.'' 
are  privately  sponsored  and  some  are  In 
cooperation  with  governmental  agencies. 

The  federal  government  has  had  dlHlcultv 
In  organizing  Its  own  energy  research  and 
development  efforts,  and  In  agreeing  upon  a 
comprehensive  R&D  program.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  1973,  the  House  passed  HR  11510. 
establishing  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agency  (ERDA)  and  a  Nuclear 
Energy  Commission  (NEC).  The  Senate,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  acted  on  the  ERDA- 
NEC  measure,  but  has  passed  S  1283.  Senator 
Jackson's  bill  to  provide  an  Energy  Research 
Management  Project  to  oversee  a  ten-year, 
$20  billion  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program. 

Increased  energy  R&D  is  vitally  needed, 
and  the  electric  utility  Industry  stands  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  federal  government 
Legislation  will  be  needed  to  set  national 
goals,  establish  levels  of  federal  spending, 
and  provide  mechanisms  for  government - 
Industry  co-operation. 

CONCLUSION 

Project  Indejjendence  is  a  desirable  na- 
tional goal  which  can  be  achieved  In  the 
1980's.  But  its  achievement  will  require  ti 
revision  of  numerous  federal  statutes  and 
policies,  and  a  recognition  that  environ- 
mental protection  must  be  placed  in  a  per 
spective  compatible  with  other  national 
needs  and  Interests. 

Decisions  must  be  made  by  the  federal 
government  that  will  encourage  long-term 
commitments  by  private  industry  toward  in- 
creased use  of  our  abundant  domestic  fuels 
coal  and  uranium.  Electric  utilities  can  play 
a  vital  role  in  making  national  energy  self- 
sufficiency  a  reality.  They  are  ready  to  do 
their  part,  and  ask  only  for  the  necessary 
federal  policies  to  help  them  get  on  with  the 
Job. 

TASS  LOVES  JANE  FONDA 
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sible  grounds  for  investigation  and  pos- 
sible prosecution  by  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Therefore,  on  March  26,  1974, 1  rose 
and  spoke  of  this  possibility  and  subse- 
quently sent  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Saxbe  signed  by  some  10  of  us  who  felt 
this  way.  To  date  we  have  not  heard 
from  the  Attorney  General,  but  there  has 
been  an  Indirect  response  from  Tass  the 
Soviet  news  agency. 

The  Tass  news  broadcast  from  Mos- 
cow on  April  1,  datelined  from  Hanoi 
stated  the  following  as  regards  the  spe- 
cial order  and  my  own  statement : 

These  repressive  measures  failed  to  scare 
this  courageous  American  actress  and  she  is 
once  again  on  Vietnamese  soU.  Jane  Fonda,  it 
Is  believed,  will  be  making  a  film  about  North 
Vietnam  during  the  trip. 

Now  I  know  we  all  can  hardly  wait  to 
see  this  premiere  production  saying  all 
the  nice  things  possible  about  North  Viet- 
nam. We  all  remember  the  photo  of  her 
seated  on  the  mount  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese antiaircraft  gun  looking  as 
though  she  would  love  to  have  an  Ameri- 
can plane  in  her  sights.  Jane  continues  to 
be.  In  my  view,  an  affront  to  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  would  like  to  see  her  regis- 
tered as  an  agent  of  North  Vietnam  so 
she  would  be  at  least  properly  labeled  and 
would  not  be  parading  around  under 
false  colors. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    KICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18, 1974,  a  number  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  participated  in  a  special  order  out- 
lining the  anti-American  activities  of 
Jane  Fonda.  Taken  together  these  vari- 
ous statements,  In  my  view  spelled  pos- 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  only 
wish  that  this  anniversary  could  have 
come  at  a  happier  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  specter  of  war  still  hangs  over  the 
Middle  East.  Brave  yoimg  men  are  still 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  Golan  Heights. 
Israeli  civilians  are  still  the  target  of 
brutal  terrorist  attacks,  as  shown  by  the 
bloodthirsty  and  barbaric  massacre  of 
civilians  at  Kiryat  Shimona.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  incite  its  Arab 
allies  and  to  supply  them  with  a  flood  of 
weapons  of  death  and  destruction. 

I  am  particularly  saddened  at  this  time 
by  the  recent  vote  cast  by  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  condemning 
Israel.  This  resolution  armounces  in  ef- 
fect that  nations  in  the  area  are  free  to 
harbor  terrorist  bands  without  fear  of 
condemnation.  It  tells  Israel  that  she 
cannot  defend  herself  against  fanatical 
marauders  who  cross  her  borders  from 
Arab  sanctuaries  to  carry  out  their 
bloody  missions  of  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  civilians. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
United  Nations  is  incapable  of  bringing 
itself  to  deal  with  the  international  prob- 
lem of  political  terrorism.  I  am  even 
more  disappointed  that  the  United  States 
Is  now  apparently  prepared  to  abandon 
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its  strong  line  against  terrorism  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  political  gains  that 
may  prove  illusory. 

Still,  there  are  hopeful  signs.  I  am 
hopeful,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are,  that 
the  present  roimd  of  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East  may  once  and  for  all  break 
the  vicious  chain  of  war  aod  hostility 
and  take  us  down  the  rotui  to  a  genuine 
and  permanent  peace.  Until  that  happy 
day  arrives,  we  can  base  our  flaith  In  the 
future  on  the  valiant  record  of  the  Israeli 
people  over  the  past  26  years. 

Israel  is  a  small  country,  founded  on  a 
dream.  Israel  has  been  a  haven  for  the 
refugees  of  oppression,  for  the  survivors 
of  Nazi  death  camps,  and  for  those  brave 
pioneers  who  l>elieved  that  the  dream  of 
a  reborn  Israel  could  be  made.  They  have 
come  from  all  continents,  speaking  many 
tongues,  with  divergent  hi^oriea  and 
customs,  to  build  a  new  und  better 
society. 

The  Israelis  have  built  a  proud  and 
progressive  society.  They  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  education  and  social 
development  and  in  all  those  qualities 
that  we  take  to  be  the  benchmarks  of  a 
successful  civilization.  And  through  all 
the  difficulties  they  have  faced,  they 
have  maintained  their  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  individual  liberty. 

The  Israelis  have  also  built  a  modem 
and  prosperous  economy.  They  have  re- 
stored a  barren  land  to  fertility  and  made 
the  desert  bloom.  They  have  advanced  to 
the  forefront  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical development. 

The  story  of  Israel's  accomplishments 
is  made  even  more  Impressive  by  the 
fact  that  the  Israelis  have  been  a  small 
island  in  a  hostile  sea  during  these  26 
years.  The  heroic  history  of  their  strug- 
gle to  maintain  their  independence  must 
give  us  comfort  as  we  face  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future.  The  Isnielis  have 
shown  that  they  will  endiu^  every  hard- 
ship and  make  every  sacrifice  to  keep 
their  liberty.  Through  bravery,  hard 
work,  ingenuity,  and  sacrifice  they  have 
overcome  every  adversity.  I  am  confident 
that  whatever  adversities  must  be  over- 
come in  the  next  26  years  of  her  national 
life,  Israel  will  remain  a  proud  and  inde- 
pen(lent  nation  and  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  friendship  to  partisans  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  everywhere. 

[ 


BROADCAST  UCENSE  RENEWAL 
ACT  s 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  HI 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2. 1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
long-standing  commitment  to  speak  on 
health  legislation  at  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  I  did  not  get 
back  to  Washington  In  time  to  vote  on 
the  Broyhill  amendment  to  H.R.  12993, 
the  Broadcast  Llcen.se  Renewal  Act,  or 
on  final  passage.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  In  the  affirmative  on 
the  amendment,  to  increase  the  broad- 
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cast  license  period  to  5  years,  and  on 
final  passage. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  in  my  judgment 
the  bill  which  finally  evolved  from  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  been  carefully  structured 
to  achieve  a  balaiKe  between  stability  In 
the  broadcasting  industry  and  the  need 
for  consistently  good  service  geared  to 
local  needs,  views  and  interests. 

This  bill  will  improve  the  performance 
of  broadcast  licensees  by  increasing  their 
responsiveness  to  their  service  areas  and 
by  promoting  stability. 

I  support  the  concept  of  increasing  the 
term  of  broadcast  license  renewal  and 
feel  that  by  doing  so,  It  will  reduce  the 
number  of  renewals  coming  up  each  year 
and  thereby  should  expedite  the  PCC's 
handling  of  the  renewal  procedure. 

In  summary,  H.R.  12993,  is  a  good  step 
in  the  direction  of  balancing  stability  of 
incumbent  licenses  against  the  need  for 
diversity  and  responsiveness  to  the 
unique  interests  of  local  service  areas. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  passed 
it  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


May  2,  lOTJ^. 


THE    PHONY    CONFLICT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


or    CALlrOBNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  being 
deceived  into  believing  that  a  clean, 
healthy  environment  Is  incompatible 
with  a  sound  economy.  I  have  asked  for 
proof  of  the  claims  that  the  devil's  choice 
Is  necessary,  but  have  yet  to  see  any 
produced.  This  body  has  acted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  unsubstantiated 
claims  against  the  environmental  legis- 
lation are  docimiented.  I  believe  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  should 
convince  any  reasonable  person  that  en- 
vironmental legislation  Is  based  upon 
natural  laws,  and  sound  environmental 
policies  are  the  basis  of  a  sound  national 
economy. 

The  May  issue  of  Conservation  News, 
a  publication  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  had  an  Interesting  article  on 
this  subject.  I  commend  this  article  to 
everyone  Interested  in  the  concept  of 
tradeoffs  between  ecology  and  economy. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  Conservation  News,  May  1,  1974] 
Thx    Phony   Conflict 

(By  Jeff  Stansbury  and  Edward  Flattau) 

Newspaper  headlines  announce  that  na- 
tional energy  demands  may  create  an  en- 
vironmental baclUash. 

The  Nlzon  Administration  advises  the 
country  that  some  environmental  safeguards 
must  be  aacrlflced  temporarily  to  alleviate 
the  energy  shortage  and  maintain  a  "bal- 
ance" between  conservationists'  alm-s  and  a 
healthy  economy. 

Political  analyst  and  oU  company  con- 
sultant Ben  Wattenberg  proclaims:  "The 
energy  crisis  in  large  measure  has  under- 
mined much  of  the  whole  wlndmlll-tlltlng 
of  the  ecological  movement.  People  are  mate- 
rialists first  and  environmentalists  second 
when  push  comes  to  shove." 


And  Time  magazine  has  introduced  a  new 
section  on  energy  which  recently  has  over- 
shadowed  Its  separate  envlromnental  aec- 
tlon. 

All  theae  viewpoints  have  embraced  the 
misconception  that  energy  demaxids  and  en- 
vironmental needs  are  distinct  and  often  la 
direct  conflict.  Their  authors  have  overlooked 
a  fundamental  aspect  of  the  power  shortage- 
Energy  U  an  environmental  phenomenon. 

In  fact,  the  best  way  to  guarantee  an  en- 
during energy  supply  for  the  United  Bt«tea 
is  to  maintain  a  healthy  environment. 

When  this  premise  la  recognized,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  rolling  back  environment*! 
controls  to  expand  energy  supplies  Is  cutting 
off  one's  noee  to  spite  one's  face.  If  protec- 
tion of  an  estuary  is  weakened  to  permit 
the  construction  of  an  oU  refinery  of  offshore 
superport,  the  destruction  of  a  priceless,  re- 
newable natural  energy  resource  wUl  llitely 
occur  in  exchange  for  a  relatively  short  flurry 
of  Industrial  activity.  Estimates  are  rich 
spawning  grounds  for  many  shellflsh  and 
other  marine  creatures  which  provide  us 
with  the  nutritional  energy  essential  for  life. 
They  are  also  invaluable  regenerative  store- 
houses of  plants  which  convert  the  sudb 
energy  through  photosynthesis  Into  protein 
on  which  much  human  life  depends. 

The  big  power  companies  want  to  shift 
coal  production  from  Appalachla  to  large 
strip -mining  operations  In  the  northern 
plains  states  of  Montana.  Wyoming  and  North 
Dakota.  Appalachla  has  abundant  deposits  of 
coal  which  is  of  a  much  higher  grade  than 
the  kind  found  In  the  northern  plains  and 
Is  nearer  huge  eastern  and  mldwestern  mar- 
kets. Yet  Industry  appears  eager  to  ship  In- 
ferior coal  greater  distances  at  higher  en- 
ergy costs  In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  huge 
federal  land  holdings  In  the  northern  plalna. 
Moreover,  the  strip  mining  threatens  to 
damage  one  of  the  largest  natural  renew- 
able energy  systems  In  the  United  States. 
The  northern  plains'  agricultural  cycle  needs 
no  pesticides  and  fertilizers.  Natural  grasses 
which  evolved  over  the  centuries  support  the 
coiuntry's  finest  breeding  stock  of  cattle 
which  is  eventually  shipped  to  feed  lots  In 
other  states  for  fattening  before  slaughter. 
With  the  loss  of  grazing  lands,  the  cattle 
would  have  to  be  raised  at  the  feed  lots  in 
a  much  more  energy- intensive  fashion. 

Strip  mining  will  sap  the  land's  vast  ag- 
ricultural energy  by  massive  displacement  of 
the  sou.  Much  of  the  low-grade  coal  will  be 
liquified  or  gasslfled  in  plants  which  wouM 
need  virtually  the  entire  flow  of  surface 
streams  In  the  northern  plains  to  operate. 
Finally,  studies  indicate  the  air  pollution 
from  these  facilities  would  adversely  affect 
the  area's  agricultural  productivity  through 
substantial  Interference  with  photosynthesis. 
Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  coal  companies  are  pressing  for  a  rollback 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act's  nondegradatlon  clause 
in  order  to  permit  such  plants  to  be  built. 

Suppose  people  are  willing  to  accept  en- 
vironmental despoliation  to  obtain  cheap 
abundant  energy.  It's  an  equation  that  Just 
doesn't  work.  Eventually,  the  mess  will  have 
to  be  cleaned  up  and  the  energy  costs  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  fuel  costs  of  extract- 
ing, reflnlng.  transporting  and  burning  a 
given  fuel.  Thus,  the  energy  we  p\imp  into 
the  production  of  any  fuel  may  well  approach 
or  equal  the  energy  which  that  fuel  provide*. 
How  could  one  get  off  the  treadmill  to  en- 
vironmental ruin? 

V/hen  natural  waste-recycling  systems  and 
sources  of  food  such  as  wetlands  or  grass- 
lands are  eliminated,  they  must  be  replaced 
by  man-made  treatment  plants  and  Intensive 
agriculture — both  of  which  consume  huge 
amounts  of  fossil  fuel. 

Joel  Schatz.  a  state  planner  who  Is  as- 
sistant to  Oregon's  Gov.  Tom  McCall,  polnti 
out  that  as  plentiful  fossU  fuel  deposits  be- 
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oome  less  accessible  the  energy  consumed  to 
jlnd  and  exploit  them  increases  and  the  an- 
ogy  yields  decrease.  Consequently,  Schatz 
■ays,  the  more  scarce  energy  one  extracts,  the 
Iilgher  the  price  will  go  and  the  greater  in- 
flation will  be. 

This  leads  Into  another  interrelationship 
between  energ^y  and  the  environment — and 
a  desirable  one  for  us  at  least.  As  net  en- 
ergy yields  from  our  fossil  fuels  decrease,  en- 
ergy consumption  must  slacken,  llierefore, 
our  society  will  release  less  energy  flow  to 
pollute  the  environment  and,  hopefully, 
many  resilient  natural  ecosystems  currently 
poUuted  might  be  revived. 

ENERCT    COMPANT    LAND 

The  table  Includes  acreage  owned  and 
leased,  some  of  which  is  off-shore.  Acreages 
for  companies  such  as  Shell,  Exxon  and 
ARCO  were  not  avaUable. 

US.  Acreage 
Company:  in  millions 

Standard  of  Indiana 20.3 

Texaco 9.0 

MobU  - 7.8 

Gulf 7.6 

Phillips    Petroleum 6.3 

Standard  of  Calif 5.2 

Continental   4.5 

Union    4. 1 

Source:  Moody's  Industrial  Manual. 

As  this  column  has  reported  since  1970, 
environmentalists  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  mutuality  of  energy  and  ecology,  and  the 
problems  it  posed. 

Perhaps  our  governments  failure  to  un- 
derstand this  eco-energy  relationship  ex- 
plains the  shellshocked  manner  in  which  it 
la  trying  to  resolve  the  power  shortage  today. 


HISTORICAL   PERSPECTIVE    ON 
POLISH  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNscncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Polish  people  that 
today,  we  commemorate  one  of  the  most 
Inspirational  of  international  holidays, 
the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
Day. 

Hiis  occasion  is  celebrated  worldwide 
by  people  of  Polish  descent  and  I  feel  it 
appropriate  that  we  join  in  their  cele- 
bration in  the  hope  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Sadly, 
this  Is  a  day  which  warrants  special  rec- 
ognition, for  there  will  be  no  celebration 
within  the  boundaries  of  Poland :  a  great 
hope  for  peace,  freedom  and  liberty  Is 
now  suppressed  by  that  country's  present 
Government. 

On  May  3,  1791,  just  2  years  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Poland  adopted  the  Third 
of  May  Constitution  and  in  so  doing, 
peacefully  transformed  her  Government 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  democracy  re- 
forming her  public  life  and  ending  her 
Internal  decline.  This,  a  declaration  of 
tonocratic  self -sovereignty,  was  truly  a 
great  day  in  history. 

Unfortunately,  this  great  rebirth  and 
•ssertlon  of  democracy  did  not  forestall 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia, 
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Prussia,  and  Austria  in  1795.  Their  pe- 
riod of  autonomous  freedom  was  all  too 
short.  Their  history  since  has  been  a 
tragic  one  and  today  the  people  of  Po- 
land live  under  Soviet  suppression. 

It  was  che  Indomitable  strength,  spirit 
and  dedication  of  the  Polish  people 
which  allowed  them,  in  their  courageous 
struggle  for  liberty,  to  create  a  dociunent 
declaring  the  equality  of  all  citizens  un- 
der law.  It  Is  this  great  strength,  spirit 
and  dedication  which  still  demonstrates 
their  love  for  freedom,  their  commitment 
to  human  rights  and  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple for  all  the  world — an  Inspiration  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that 
we  understand  the  importance  of  May  3 
to  the  Polish  people  evenrwhere  and  that 
we  join  them  in  making  this  not  only 
a  day  of  recognition  but  a  day  of  hope; 
hope  that  in  the  future  this  will  be  a 
day  which  the  people  of  Poland  them- 
selves may  openly  revere. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  HISC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  and 
its  predecessor  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  has  been  viciously 
vilefled  for  many  years  in  the  newslet- 
ters, flyers,  and  other  propaganda  or- 
gans of  radical  and  revolutionary  orga- 
nizations, and  unfortunately  on  occa- 
sion, by  some  well  meaning  but  imln- 
formed  liberals. 

It  is  therefore  most  refreshing  to  come 
to  the  office  morning  after  morning  and 
find  a  substantial  volume  of  mail  from 
men  and  women  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, who  offer  their  imequivocal  support 
of  the  committee  and  its  work.  And  I  am 
also  informed  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  receiving  con- 
siderable amounts  of  correspondence 
from  their  constituents  on  the  issue  of 
the  proposed  abolishment  of  HISC  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees. 

While  I  cannot  reprint  the  letters  and 
postcards  from  all  of  our  well-wishers, 
I  would  like  to  record  here,  as  I  have 
been  doing  recently,  a  couple  of  letters 
from  selected  national  groups  which  I 
hold  in  great  esteem  not  only  for  their 
patriotism  but  for  their  forthright  de- 
cisiveness where  matters  of  this  Nation's 
security  is  involved.  Both  groups  have 
kindly  authorized  me  to  reprint  their 
messages  of  endorsement. 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  wliich  this  year  closes  out 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  on  behalf 
of  persormel  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  UJS. 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
It  enjoys  a  meml)ership  of  95,000  per- 
sons. As  a  former  Navy  man  mysdf,  I 
welcome  the  support  of  the  PRA  and 
Its  national  president  Marvin  Silberman. 
The  letter  follows: 
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I  am  writing  to  you  In  behalf  of  my  95.000 
shipmates  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
We  are  career  enlisted  personnel,  active  duty 
and  retired,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  By  virtue  of 
our  chosen  profession  we  are  dedicated  to 
the  security  of  our  nation.  Therefore,  we  im- 
plore you  to  fully  support  the  retention  and 
continuance  of  a  viable  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

As  concerned  Americans  we  opi>ose  the 
transfer  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  to  other 
Ho  vise  Committees. 

Each  day  we  read  sensational  headlines 
about  revolutionary  kidnappings  and  anarch- 
istic bombings  by  revolutionary  terrorists. 
How  are  we  to  effectively  combat  these 
lawless  elements  in  our  society  without  the 
means  to  Identify,  describe  and  document 
these  violent  acts  and  those  who  perpetrate 
them?  The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  the  expertise  and  machinery  to 
continue  this  vital  Job.  It  must  remain  a 
viable  Committee  which  Is  properly  staffed 
and  funded  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  kept 
informed  about  its  enemies  from  within. 

We  can  appreciate  the  need  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  duplication  and  expense  In  govern- 
ment operations.  However,  please  do  not  rele- 
gate the  all-Important  task  of  Internal  se- 
curity to  the  status  of  a  collateral  duty  of 
any  House  Committee  If  we  err  m  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expense,  then  let  us  err  on 
the  side  of  national  internal  security. 

God  bless  you  In  the  performance  of  your 
duties.  With  best  wishes  from  all  of  our  mem- 
bers, I  remain  In. 

Loyalty.  Protection  and  Service. 

Marvin   Silviuman. 

National  President. 

air    force    SERGEANTS    ASSOCIATION 

The  second  letter,  authored  by  Donald 
L.  Harlow,  chief  master  sergesuit  of  the 
Air  Force,  retired,  and  director  of  legis- 
lation for  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Asso- 
ciation, which  enjoys  a  membership  of 
over  25.000  members.  Is  a  no-nonsense 
statement  which  only  a  former  sergeant 
who  has  lived  with  command  tasks  might 
p>en-out.  In  today's  moments  of  lllusion- 
ary  detente-diplomacy  compoimded  by 
domestic  disruptions,  some  straight  talk 
from  a  former  "top-kick"  seems  in  order. 
Sergeant  Harlow  writes: 

The  billions  of  dollars  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  allocated  for  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture will  be  all  In  vain  if  our  government 
permits  the  various  radical  and  subversive 
groups  to  run  rampant  in  our  wonderful 
country. 

The  insidious  attempt  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  by  integrating  it  with  the  already 
overworked  Judiciary  Committee  is  ludicrous 
In  view  of  the  terrorism  already  prevsJent  In 
the  United  States  today. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  one  of  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  their  armies 
were  never  defeated  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 
Left  wing,  subversive,  terrorists  and  other  ac- 
tivities caused  the  Internal  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  thus,  it  would  seem  prudent  to  take 
a  page  from  history  In  the  preservation  of 
liberty  for  all  Americans. 

The  thousands  of  members  of  our  associa- 
tion who  have  served  in  defense  of  liberty  and 
those  still  serving  must  receive  the  utmost 
suppHDrt  of  lawmakers,  such  as  yourself,  If  this 
nation  is  to  remain  strong  and  free. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you.  along  with  your 
colleagues,  vote  against  the  designed  plot  to 
eliminate  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. If  ever  such  a  committee  Is  needed,  It 
is  In  today's  environment. 

Yours  In  dedication  and  service, 
DONAU)  L.  HAai>ow, 
CMSAF,  Retired,  Director  of  Legislation. 
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THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  OF 
WATERGATE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESElTrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
appointed, as  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
lefigues  and  many  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were,  when  President  Nixon  went  on 
television  Monday  night  and  repeated  a 
performance  he  has  made  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances too  many  times  In  the  past. 
He  declared  his  Intention  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Watergate  Investigation 
while  simultaneously  failing  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  from  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  think  a  column  written  by  Jim 
Klobuchar  that  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  on  April  30,  1974.  makes  a 
number  of  valid  points  conqpming  the 
President's  noncooperatlon.  Klobuchar 
points  out  that  what  Congress  wants  and 
what  the  people  want  is  the  truth,  the 
full  record  of  Mr.  Nixon's  involvement  in 
Watergate.  He  also  points  out  Mr. 
Nixon's  efforts  to  frustrate  tshat  desire. 
I  Include  Mr.  Klobuchar's  coUimn  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

The  Wholk  TRt'TH  of  Watkkcate 

The  country  suddenly  finds  Itself  In  the 
middle  of  an  unscheduled  election  campal^, 
the  latest  of  the  boggling  events  spawned  by 
Watergate. 

The  contest  matches  Richard  Nixon  against 
the  congressional  Investigators,  and  last 
night's  TV  speech  by  Mr.  Nlzon  was  an  ab- 
sorbmg  demolition  job  aimed  at  scattering 
and  demoralizing  his  interrogators. 

Under  the  normal  rules  of  political  war- 
fare, one  network  has  offered  Chairman  Peter 
Rodlno  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  a 
half-hour  of  his  own  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  tapes  and  edited  •  transcripts. 
He  nUght  also  explain  why  It  is  arbitrary 
and  wrong — If  the  President  Is  going  to  have 
.somebody  examine  the  taF>es  i^galnst  the 
transcripts — to  exclude  the  commtttee's  chief 
counselors,  one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a 
Republican,  who  are  far  more  fatnlUar  with 
the  evidence  than  the  committee's  elected 
members. 

The  President's  periodically  upKlated  ex- 
planations for  the  acts  of  his  (idmlalstra- 
tlon  before  and  after  Watergate  are  described 
as  reports  to  the  people.  It  Is  a  br^ad  oratori- 
cal canvas  that  permitted  him  I#t  night  to 
Etlclc  It  to  John  Dean,  Imply  tlut  the  case 
against  his  administration  rested  Almost  sole- 
ly on  Dean,  descrlt>e  his  edited  transcripts  as 
the  whole  truth  of  Watergate  aJDd  to  com- 
pare himself  once  more  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

It  was  an  Impressive  perforinance,  en- 
hanced by  some  remarkable  visual  aids,  a 
stack  of  blue-covered  transcript  binders  con- 
taining 1,200  pages  of  nuiterlal  <llge8ted  or 
laundered  from  the  tapes.  One  was  turned 
up,  revealing  title  and  seal. 

This,  Mr.  Nixon  was  telling  the  public.  Is 
chapter  and  verse  on  Watergate.  It  Is  the 
whole  record,  or  the  relevant  pftrt  as  your 
President  construes  relevancy.  H*  bad  spent 
many  hours  of  his  own  time,  ta4  explained, 
deciding  what  part  of  the  tapes  were  relevant 
and  therefore  appropriate  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Investigators  and  the  public. 

But  the  President  understands  the  con- 
suming truth  of  the  Investigation. 

As  long  as  the  public  appears  to  want  it 
to  go  forward  in  an  iinlnhibited  quest  for 
the  truth.  It  wUl.  But  If  Mr.  Nixon  can  turn 
It  around,  convince  the  voters  with  his  re- 
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newed  proclamations  of  sincerity,  his  stances 
of  the  beleaguered  but  steadfast  helmsman 
and  his  visual  aids,  the  Investigation  will 
crumble. 

It  does  not  take  more  than  a  few  points 
In  the  weekly  polls.  Which  Is  what  this  novel 
election  is  all  about. 

Political  climate  around  the  country  and 
credibility  are  what  the  Watergate  crisis  Is 
all  about  at  this  point.  Change  it  substan- 
tially or  even  measureably  with  respect  to 
the  President,  and  the  shock  of  the  Archi- 
bald Cox  massacre  (Mr.  Nixon  reminded  us 
again  last  night  he  has  cooperated  fully  with 
the  investigators  at  all  times)  slips  silently 
into  a  kind  of  awkward  history. 

Mr.  Nixon's  speech  last  night  was  intended 
to  alter  that  climate  by  chilling  the  public's 
ardor  for  the  kind  of  investigation  Rodlno, 
Jaworski  and  the  public  itself  have  been 
asking.  The  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  declared  the  official  end  of  Water- 
gate last  night. 

Nobody  should  begrudge  a  president  fac- 
ing possible  impeachment  the  opportunity 
to  present  his  case.  Mr.  Nixon  avails  himself 
of  this  opportunity  often,  in  prime  time, 
with  the  dutiful  concurrence  of  the  TV  net- 
works he  flails.  And  his  TV  demands  receive 
no  special  protest  from  his  political  foes.  His- 
torically In  this  country,  when  a  president 
wants  to  go  on  radio  or  TV.  he  Just  goes. 
Which  may  explain  more  than  a  little  why 
Congress  has  been  reduced  to  what  It  Is 
today. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested  frequently  that 
all  or  most  of  his  critics  want  to  pee  him 
publicly  gored  or  run  out  of  office.  That  may 
be  neither  factually  correct  nor  especially 
relevant.  What  the  public  has  needed  and 
wanted,  until  now  at  least,  is  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  best  evidence.  And  then  we  may 
all  say,  "Thla  is  what  it  says;  we  are  satis- 
ned." 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  telling  Congress  It  will  receive 
edited  transcripts,  that  he  will  decide  who 
will  compare  the  tapes  with  the  transcripts 
and  that  he,  in  effect,  will  determine  how 
Congress   should   run   Its    Investigation. 


May  2,  197^ 


HOUSE  REFORM  AND  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
organization of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  vital  issue  to  all  commit- 
tee members.  We  are  all  Interested  ir  the 
outcome  of  the  study  of  the  committee 
structure  of  the  House.  For  the  Interest 
of  my  colleagues,  I  Insert  the  following 
article : 

HOTTBX    RxrORM    AND    LkADERSRIP 

The  leadership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  has  managed  the  impeach- 
ment process  so  far  with  praise-worthy  skill, 
is  facing  a  .second  test  almost  as  Important 
to  the  country. 

This  one  concerns,  not  the  conduct  of  the 
President  but  the  capacity  of  the  House  itself 
to  meet  its  govenunental  responsibilities.  It 
is,  in  this  sense,  even  more  of  a  measure  of 
the  leadership  of  those  who  run  the  House. 

Early  In  1973,  the  two  most  important  of 
those  officials.  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D- 
Okla.)  and  then  Minority  Leader  Oerald  R. 
Ford  (R-Mich.),  put  their  personal  prestige 
behind  a  $1  million,  bipartlsAn  study  of  the 
committee  structure  of  the  House. 

The  Republicans  appear  to  be  solidly  in 
favor  of  the  reforms.  House  Minority  Leader 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R-Ariz.)  inherited  Ford's 
commitment   tq  the   project.  Despite   some 


business  opposition  to  some  of  the  committee 
shifts,  Rhodes  and  his  aides  are  mobolizioB 
to  deliver  a  heavy  Republican  vote  for  the 
proposal  when  it  reaches  the  floor. 

The  Democratic  situation  is  far  chancier, 
with  a  combination  of  forces  now  at  work  to 
whlpeaw  the  proposal  to  death  Inslde'the 
Democratic  caucus  before  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  vote  by  the  whole  House. 

Organized  labor,  which  has  stacked  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  with 
staunch  allies  for  years,  is  opposed  to  split- 
ting it  into  two  separate  committees.  The 
maritime  unions  heavy  political  contribu- 
tors, are  not  happy  with  the  restricted  Juris- 
diction of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  which  was  originally  tick- 
eted for  extinction  in  the  reform.  Postal  and 
public  employees  unions  are  fighting  to  save 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
from  being  folded  into  the  new  Labor  Com- 
nUttee. 

Now.  the  committee  created  to  conduct 
that  analysis,  headed  by  Rep.  Richard  Boil- 
ing (D-Mo.)  and  Rep.  Dave  Martin  (R-Neb.), 
has  reported  its  recommendations.  The  10^ 
member  body,  representing  the  full  range  of 
philosophies  and  interests  in  the  Hotise,  la 
unanimous  in  Its  recommendations. 

What  It  Is  proposing  is  a  basic  realignment 
of  committee  Jurisdictions — the  first  In  28 
years — that  Is  designed  to  achieve  three 
principal  goals.  It  would  give  each  member 
a  single  assignment  that  would  enable  him 
to  concentrate  his  energies  on  one  major  na- 
tional policy  area. 

It  would  equalize  the  workload  among  the 
committees,  so  each  can  maintain  effective 
oversight  of  government  activities  within  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

And  it  wcaild  centralize  responsibility  for 
such  large  policy  areas  as  energy,  health, 
transportation,  environment  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy,  which  now  are  splintered 
among  different  committees,  so  that  voten 
would  know  who  to  hold  accoiintable  for  ac- 
tion or  Inaction  on  key  questions. 

The  Issue  now  Is  whether  the  House  will 
accept  and  Implement  this  most  important 
of  reforms,  and  it  is  really  a  question  of  what 
the  Democratic  majority  and  Its  leaders  will 
do. 

Even  more  serious  are  the  Internal  coeo- 
plalnts.  Some  committee  chairmen,  includ- 
ing Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  whose  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  lose  from  Iti 
vast  empire  of  Influence  health,  trade  and 
unemployment  compensation  legislation,  are 
actively  working  to  kill  the  proposal. 

House  members  who  now  enjoy  politically 
advantageous  double  assignments  are  un- 
happy about  having  to  choose  a  single  field 
of  specialization.  Some  liberals  contend  that 
the  Jurisdictional  changes  and  rules  shifts- 
Including  the  abolition  of  all  proxy  vot- 
ing— would   disadvantage   them. 

All  these  pressiu^s  come  to  bear  on  Speaker 
Albert,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Democratic 
leadership.  They  will  have  to  demonstrate  at 
the  scheduled  May  1  party  caucus  on  this 
issue  the  degree  of  their  commitment  to  re- 
form. 

It  is  a  real  test  of  their  leadership,  for  Al- 
bert Is,  as  much  as  any  one  man,  the  Insti- 
gator of  this  reorganization  effort.  His  cooi- 
ments,  consistently  have  Indicated  an  awaze- 
ness  that  Congress — which  now  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  only  21  per  cent  of  the  public — 
must  Improve  Its  capacity  to  perform  If  It 
Is  going  to  remain  what  the  Constitution 
envisaged — the  people's  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  for  him  to  take 
on  the  most  powerful  of  the  special  intsr- 
eet  groups  in  his  party,  the  most  influentUi 
of  the  House  "barons"  and  the  personal  pref- 
erences of  many  of  his  Democratic  memban. 
But  not  even  impeachment  will  provide  * 
better  test  of  the  Speaker's  real  leadership 
capacity.  The  opportunity — and  the  chal- 
lenge— are  his  to  seize. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  honored  to  be  a  part  of  a  public 
celebration  of  the  80th  birthday  of  the 
Honorable  J.  Millard  Tawes,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Governor  Tawes  has  served  in  nu- 
merous elective  posts  and  is  presently  the 
State  Treasurer  of  Maryland.  He  is  also 
my  constituent  and  if  anyone  h£u  come 
to  earn  the  title  "Mr.  Eastern  Shore," 
it  is  Governor  Tawes. 

At  the  Governor's  birthday  celebra- 
tion virtually  every  political  leader  and 
those  from  many  other  walks  of  life 
gathered  together  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  Marylander.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Crisfleld  Times,  the  Governor's  home- 
town paper,  which  shows  the  genuine 
affection  shared  by  Marylander's  for  the 
Governor: 

A  Man  Named  Mn.LAan 
(By  BUI  Martin) 

One  of  "our  own  boys,"  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
to  slated  to  be  honored  next  week  on  the  oc- 
occaelon  of  his  80th  birthday.  Whatever  trib- 
ute Is  paid  him  wUl  be  well  deserved. 

His  birthday  is  April  8th,  On  April  7th  he 
will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  party  at  the 
Hunt  Valley  Inn  near  Baltimore,  an  event 
planned  by  dignitaries  from  throughout  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  expected  to  be  at- 
tended by  scores  of  his  friends  from  every 
comer  of  the  Free  State.  Mayor  John  S. 
Catlln  of  Crlsfleld  has  proclaimed  April  8th 
to  14th  as  "J.  MUlard  Tawes  Week".  Both 
•hove  actions  are  commendable  and  appro- 
priate, 

Millard  Tawes  has  been  a  political  figure 
tor  some  44  years,  beginning  first  with  his 
election  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  Somerset 
County.  Since  this  beginning  his  political 
aspirations  and  voter  appeal  catapulted  him 
into  a  political  orbit  that  speaks  for  itself. 
Serving  two  terms  as  Governor  of  this  great 
State  is  climaxed  only  with  his  distinction 
of  being  the  only  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Free  State  to  have  held  all  three  posts  on 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Works  (governor, 
comptroller  and  treasurer),  the  state's  top 
administrative  body. 

We  have  often  wondered  how  many  "speak- 
ing engagements"  Millard  Tawes  has  lUled 
In  his  lifetime,  for  his  services  have  been 
■ought  statewide  on  occasion  after  occasion. 
We  have  often  wondered  where  he  keeps  that 
ready  reserve  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
h  BO  evident.  We  have  often  wondered  what 
vinseen  power  has  been  responsible  for  keep- 
ing him  sane  and  competent  through  these 
ycsrs  that  surely  have  been  unfree  of  pree- 
•ures  and  problems. 

But  Millard  Tawes  is  more  than  a  poUtl- 
clan.  He  is  an  artist,  for  he  has  carved  for 
himself  an  inscription  on  the  "political  tree" 
of  MaryUnd  that  will  be  imbedded  to  the 
Kmate  of  history  yet  to  be  written. 

There  is  a  saytog  that  "behind  every  great 
«a»n  there  is  a  great  woman"  and  this  could 
not  be  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  MlllaM 
^wee  and  his  lovely  wife  Avalynne,  who  for 
•ght  years  as  the  State's  First  Lady  left  a 
iMting  impression  with  her  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity that  will  be  long  remembered. 

As  J.  Millard  Tawes  is  honored  on   hla 
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birthday  and  the  week  that  fcdlows,  we  too 
would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  him  and  his  famUy,  who  will 
be  sharing  the  occasion  with  him 

Bom,  reared,  and  still  residing  In  Crlsfleld, 
J.  Millard  Tawes  has  climbed  the  ladder  of 
success,  rung  by  rung,  until  he  has  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  statesmanship.  Even  so,  he 
is  still  Just  "one  of  the  boys." 


ATTACKS  ON  VA 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attacks 
and  accusations  being  directed  agcdnst 
the  Veterans  Administration  are  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern  to  me.  I  sti:t)ngly 
believe  that  each  and  every  veteran  who 
seeks  benefits  to  which  he  is  legally  en- 
titled should  expect  to  obtain  those  bene- 
fits through  the  Veterans  Administration 
on  time,  with  courtesy,  and  without 
waste. 

The  VA  should  be  in  business  only  for 
a  single  purpose:  to  serve  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country  well 
while  in  uniform. 

Although  It  is  difficult  to  know  with 
certainty  just  what  it  is  those  who  attack 
the  VA  have  in  mind,  it  may  be  they 
consider  the  VA  a  "safe"  target.  This 
target  cannot  very  well  spend  public 
funds  In  order  to  defend  Itself  or  strike 
back.  Well,  I  have  some  news  for  every- 
one. People  should  not  forget  who  the 
veterans  are  and  what  they  have  done. 
We  veterans  number  more  than  29  mil- 
lion. 

Veterans'  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  is  by  no  means  limited  to  war- 
fare. Veterans  are  taxpayers  and  evi- 
dence of  their  work  and  leadership  is  all 
about  us.  Veterans  today  are  contrib- 
uting to  a  better  America  through 
their  efforts  In  every  profession,  every 
trade,  and  every  form  of  endeavor. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  a  large 
organization  with  more  than  165,000  em- 
ployees and  fiscal  year  1975  budget  au- 
thority, as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration, of  $14,080,000,000.  Spending 
outlays  for  this  year  are  estimated  at 
$13,285,000,000. 

Insurance  programs  {ulmlnlstered  or 
supervised  by  the  VA  provide  more  than 
$72  billion  of  coverage  for  veterans  smd 
servicemen. 

The  VA  medical  system  •with  171  hos- 
pitals and  206  outpatient  clinics  is  the 
largest  medical  complex  In  the  United 
States.  It  employs  7,600  regular  salaried 
physicians  as  well  as  some  20,000  nurses. 

Educational  benefits  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  VA  workload.  In  the  month 
of  March  1974  the  VA:  issued  1.4  million 
educational  checks;  received  128.000 
changes  of  addresses  from  veterans  going 
to  schools;  received  19,000  additional 
changes  of  address  that  accompanied 
certificates  of  attendance  at  schools  and 
In  excess  of  95,000  changes  In  such  things 
as  courses  of  instruction,  and  other 
changes  that  would  amend  the  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Vietnam  era 
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veterans — most  of  them  anyway — do  not 
want  benefits  bestowed  on  them  in  a  way 
which  would  single  them  out  from  vete- 
rans of  other  wars.  Also.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  all  veterans  desire  that  the 
Congress  not  take  actions  which  would 
render  in  vain  the  service  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  in  a 
bureaucracy  there  is  red  tape.  With 
many  forms  to  be  filled  out  and  mailed, 
errors  will  result.  The  VA  is  no  exception 
in  this  regard.  The  Congress  somewhat 
compounded  the  VA  problems  when  it 
authorized  a  system  of  advance  payments 
in  the  education  and  training  programs 
beginning  last  September.  This  new  pro- 
gram, I  understand,  required  many 
changes  not  only  in  VA  computer  sys- 
tems but  also  in  the  manually  handled 
forms  so  the  veteran  could  be  paid  at  the 
first  of  the  month  he  attends  school 
rather  than  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wonderful 
perhaps  if  every  human  institution  al- 
ways functioned  perfectly  and  on  time, 
but  as  all  of  us  know,  real  life  Is  not 
that  way.  Fortunately,  there  apparently 
are  no  serious  charges  of  abuses  In  the 
VA  payment  system  for  medical  care  or 
educational  benefits.  At  lesust  I  have 
heard  of  no  investigations  during  this 
administration  involving  evil-doers  and 
wastrels  In  the  VA.  So  far  as  I  know, 
skullduggery  is  not  taking  place. 

With  3*'2  million  men  and  women 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  Vietnam 
GI  bill  and  over  1  million  to  be  treated 
in  VA  hospitals,  this  is  a  big  and  de- 
manding job.  Prom  what  I  can  determine 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  doing  a 
responsible  job.  I  applaud  the  personnel 
of  this  agency  for  their  efforts. 


ICC  RAIL  SERVICES  PLANNING  OF- 
FICE SUBMITS  EXCELLENT  REPORT 


HON.  L  G.  SHUSTER 

OF    PKNNST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  George  Chandler,  Director  of  the 
ICC  Rail  Services  Planning  Office,  sub- 
mitted his  report  to  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  <»i  the  rail  aband<«iment 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr,  Chandler's  report  is  a  thoughtful, 
carefully  measured  criticism  of  the  DOT 
abandonment  proposals.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  study  this  report  because  It  goes 
beyond  simple  statistics  to  place  empha- 
sis cm  the  fundamental  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  which  the  new  rail  system 
should  embrace. 

We  are  quick  to  criticize  the  short- 
sightedness of  much  Government  deci- 
sionmaking, and  I  believe  we  should  be 
just  as  quick  to  praise  key  Government 
officials  such  as  George  Chandler  and 
his  staff  when  they  exercise  the  far- 
sighted  vision  they  have  demonstrated 
In  this  report.  By  their  actions,  they  are 
placing  the  new  northeast  rail  system 
on  the  right  track. 
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NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEACUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElffTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speakea*.  on  April 
16,  1974,  Congressman  Mike  McCormick, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ener- 
gy of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing,  addressed  the  Western  Energy 
Conference  in  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

The  title  of  Congressman  McCormack's 
address  was  "Nuclear  Energy  and  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy." 

This  was.  In  my  opinion,  a  brilliant 
address,  setting  forth  not  only  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  national  energy  policy,  but 
discussing  nuclear  energy  and  Ein  honest 
appraisal  of  some  of  the  criticisms  di- 
rected toward  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  Insert  this 
address  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  time  so 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
benefit  from  the  observations  of  the 
House's  own  expert  on  energy.  The  text 
of  Congressman  McCormacx's  address 
is  as  follows: 

NrcLXAK  Ekirot  and  National  EKOiar 

Policy 

(By  Hon.  Mikx  McComaiACK) 

Thank  you,  WUfred  Woods. 

It  Is  certainly  an  honor  for  me  to  be  in- 
vited to  address  the  1974  Western  Energy 
Congress,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Wenatchee  World  and  you,  WHfred,  a-s  well 
a-s  Chester  Klmm  for  organizing  this  timely 
program  which  I  am  sure  will  be  a  resound- 
ing SUCC«S8. 

I  can't  help  but  ob.serve  that  I  draw  sub- 
stantial inspiration  from  the  background 
aealnst  which  this  energy  congress  Is  pet. 
Here,  In  North  Central  Washington,  men  of 
vision  dreamed  great  dreams  and  made  them 
come  true  We  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  multl-purpoBe  hydroelectric  development 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  thfe  spectacular 
success  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  will  forever 
be  Indebted  to  such  giants  as  Rufu.s  Woods, 
Jim  O'SuUlvan.  Nat  Washington,  Sr.,  Billy 
Clapp,  OalA  Matthews.  Albert  Ooss,  Hugh 
Bone,  and  Clarence  Dill,  and,  of  course.  In 
later  years  Warren  Magnuaon.  I  know  that 
everyone  her©  Jolna  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
them. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  additional 
fact  that  this  Is  not  the  only  energy  congress 
or  conference  that  la  being  held  at  this  time. 
Literally  hundreds  of  similar  meetings  have 
been  or  are  now  being  conducted  through- 
out the  country,  attempting  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  energy-related  problems  that  face 
this  nation.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate, and  few  activities  could.  In  my  mUid. 
be  more  Imjjortant  to  our  nation  or  to  Its 
future. 

Shakespeare  had  Julius  Caesar  say  "There 
[X  a  tide  In  the  alTalra  of  men.  Which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune:  Omitted,  all 
the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  Bound  In  shallows 
and  In  miseries."  I  believe  that  such  a 
moment  exists  at  this  time  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  response  to  It  by  us  all  will  very 
substantially  Influence  the  fate  of  this  nation 
for  decades  to  come. 

The  shortages  of  gas  and  other  petroleum 
products  experienced  by  Americans  during 
recent  months  baa  finally  acoompllsbed  what 
20  years  of  insistent  warnings  of  sclentlsta 
could  not  do.  It  has  made  most  Americans 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  energy  supplies  of 
this  nation  ar*  not  inexhaustible,  and  that 
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this  nation  can  no  longer  control  the  policies 
of  weaker  nations  to  the  end  that  they  will 
deliver  their  resources  to  us  to  our  advan- 
tage and  to  their  disadvantage.  It  has  made 
Americans  aware  of  how  much  we  depend 
on  a  prodigious  consumption  of  energy  for 
our  standard  of  living. 

What  may  not  yet  be  apparent  to  the  cas- 
ual observer  Is  that  our  consumption  of 
energy  must  continue  to  Increase  even  if 
we  establish  a  successful  program  to  con- 
serve, and  that  we  are  faced  with  a  fright- 
ening spectrum  of  implications  associated 
with  such  Increased  energy  consumption, 
and  the  conservation  programs  we  must 
Institute.  Any  concerned  citizen  may  Justi- 
fiably ask  "What  are  we  going  to  do?"  which, 
translated  into  a  more  professional  Jargon, 
would  read  "What  Is  our  Energy  Policy?" 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  this  nation  has  no 
energy  policy  at  all,  and  that  we,  the  general 
public  and  the  government,  have  acted  as  IX 
all  sources  of  energy  were  cheap.  Inexhaust- 
ible and,  until  recently,  non-polluting. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  today  Is  the 
need  to  recognize  that  we  must  promptly 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  folly  of  this 
dream-llke  attitude  of  the  past,  and  that  we 
must  now  develop  a  systems  approach  to  an 
Integrated  national  energy  policy.  If  we  do 
create  such  an  energy  policy  and  If  we  Im- 
plement the  programs  to  carry  It  Into  effect, 
the  people  of  this  country  can  have  both 
adequate  energy  and  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  can  attain  a  state  of  greatness  and 
affluence  that  we  have  not  known.  If  we  fall, 
the  Inevitable  result  will  be  catastrophe. 

I  would  like  to  dlsciiss  a  national  energy 
policy  so  that  we  may  understand  Just  what 
It  Is  that  we  are  talking  about,  why  It  Is  so 
Important,  how  It  relates  to  us  here  In  this 
Western  Energy  Congress,  and  to  my  com- 
ments today. 

A  national  energy  policy  will  not  be  a  per- 
manent. Inflexible,  dogmatic  proclamation, 
but  rather  a  dyntunlc  set  of  working  goals 
which  will  be  flexible  enough  to  change  and 
evolve  as  new  Information  becomes  avail- 
able. However,  there  are  some  guldeposta 
which  I  think  will  be  rather  lasting,  and 
which  provide  some  valuable  perspective  for 
us  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  systems 
approach  to  an  integrated  national  energy 
policy.  This  Is  an  absolutely  ef^sentlal  mini- 
mum requirement  If  we  really  intend  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  It  must  Include,  along  with 
the  administration  of  all  energy  research, 
development  and  demonstration,  all  a.ssess- 
ment  and  management  of  all  fuels,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
each  type  of  energy  and  fuel  for  each  region 
of  the  country,  and  managerial  determina- 
tion of  the  conservation  potential,  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  and  environmental  feasibility 
of  any  energy-related  proposal.  This  is  basic 
to  any  action  we  may  desire  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  energy  crisis,  and  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  establish  within  the  Executive 
Branch  a  single  administrative  agency  with 
the  authority  to  implement  such  an  energy 
policy. 

It  must  bo  based  on  the  best  Information 
avaUable.  We  caoinot  afford  the  luxury  of 
basing  policies  on  fantasies  (such  as  assum- 
ing that  solar  or  geothermal  energy  or  sup- 
pressed carburetor  designs  will  ball  us  out 
of  our  problems)  or  prejudices  (such  as  anti- 
nuclear  fanaticism)  or  hopes  (such  as  the 
hope  that  we  will  keep  finding  enough  nat- 
ural gas  to  keep  us  going). 

A  national  energy  policy  must  provide  the 
optimum  conservation  practices  through 
every  step  of  everything  we  do  and.  in  par- 
ticular, with  respect  to  the  conversion, 
transmission  and  consumption  of  energy.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  today  that  in  the  short 
run  we  should  not  bum  natural  gas  to  pro- 
duce electricity;  in  the  very  long  run  we 
should  not  be  burning  fossil  fuels  at  all. 
A  national  energy  policy  must  allow  for  a 
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higher  standard  of  living  for  most  people  in 
this  country.  This  ability  to  g&ln  a  hlghar 
standard  of  living  is  fundamental  to  our 
society,  and  we  must  design  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  that  will  permit  it. 

A  national  energy  policy  should,  X  believe, 
provide  energy  self-sufficiency  for  this  na- 
tion— not  by  1980  or  1986 — this  Is  pure  po- 
litical demagoguery — but  as  soon  as  is  rea- 
sonably possible,  and  certainly  by  the  year 
2000.  StUl  further,  and  of  great  Importance, 
we  should  plan  now  to  export  the  technology 
that  we  will  develop  to  every  nation  of  thli 
earth  so  that  no  nation  will  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  nation  for  Its  energy  or  sub- 
ject to  blackmaU  for  its  survival.  This  Is  on* 
of  the  most  Important  contributions  thU 
country  can  make  to  the  world  in  terms  of 
reducing  International  tensions  and  bring- 
ing true  and  lasting  peace. 

PlnaUy,  our  national  energy  policy  should 
provide  for  an  ultimate  reliance  upon  Inex- 
haustible supplies  of  essentially  non-p(4- 
luting  sources  of  energy. 

Now  that  the  Arab  oU  embargo  has  been 
relaxed  and  we  appear  to  have  almost 
enough  gasoline  for  this  coming  summer, 
this  nation  and  its  people  will  need  to  dem- 
onstrate an  exceptional  degree  of  determina- 
tion to  develop  a  national  energy  policy  with 
realistic  emphasis  on  the  long-range  aspects 
of  the  problem.  Of  course,  the  key  to  suc- 
cess of  such  an  effort  Is  appreciation  of  tht 
fact  that  the  energy  crisis  Is  not  a  short- 
range  problem,  but  rather  a  long-range  one. 
Several  years  ago  some  of  you  heard  me  dis- 
cuss the  energy  crisis  as  being  made  up  of 
four  crises: 

The  first  involving  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  be  able  to  manage  the  distribution 
and  secure  the  availability  of  fuels  and  elec- 
tricity on  a  short-range  basis; 

The  second  Involving  the  inevitable  con- 
flict between  environmental  protection  on  tlu 
one  hand  and  energy  conversion,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  on  the  other; 

The  third  relating  to  the  necessity  for 
this  country  to  mitigate  or  eliminate  our 
dependence  upon  imported  fuels,  particularly 
upon  oil  from  the  Arab  nations;   and 

The  fourth  relating  to  the  need  for  this 
nation  to  provide  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy before  the  year  2000. 

During  recent  months,  the  first  three  of 
these  crises  were  telescoped  into  a  slngls 
one  which  has  shaken  the  country  badly. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  fourth  ele- 
ment is  most  Important  because  this  nation 
has.  during  the  last  two  years,  truly  passed 
from  one  historical  era  Into  another.  W« 
have  passed  from  an  era  of  cheap,  abundant 
energy  to  an  era  of  shortages  In  fuels,  en- 
ergy and  materials  which  will  be  with  o« 
for  several  decades.  The  implications  of  thii 
transition  are,  I  fear,  far  more  profound 
than  Is  generally  appreciated. 

I  think  It  may  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
our  perspective  to  recognize  that  future  his- 
torians will  probably  record  that  during  tlM 
20th  century,  western  man  discovered  and 
burned  up  as  fuel  virtually  all  of  the  earthl 
resources  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

This  may  be  a  difficult  reality  to  face,  but 
we  must  assume  that  this  nation  has  already 
consumed  more  than  half  of  all  the  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  we  ever  have  dis- 
covered or  ever  will  discover  on  this  con- 
tinent, or  off  its  shores,  and  that  It  will  »11 
be  gone.  Insofar  as  a  significant  supply  ol 
fuel  Is  concerned,  by  about  the  year  3000. 
As  our  supplies  of  petroleum  and  natur«l 
gas  dwindle  toward  the  end  of  this  century, 
thU  nation  wiU  become  dependent  for  almost  ^ 
all  of  Its  energy  on  coal  and  coal  product* 
and  on  nuclear  fission.  But  even  these  aaaitm 
of  energy  are  really  only  transitional,  »»• 
as  we  phase  them  in  we  must  also  matt 
plans  for  phasing  them  out  in  the  more  dis- 
tant future,  and  replacing  them  with  otb*. 
stlll-to-be-developed  sources. 

Thus     we     have    one     generation    wlthlB 
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which  to  develop  these  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy, and  while  we  are  making  this  conver- 
sion we  must  make  the  necessary  cultural, 
societal  and  economic  adjustments  that  will 
Inevitably  result. 

There  seem  to  be  several  traits  which  sur- 
face when  individuals  or  societies  are  faced 
with  such  dlstiirblng  realities.  The  first  is  to 
deny  that  the  problem  exists.  Thus  I  have 
been  deluged  with  mall  stoutly  insisting  that 
there  was — and  is — no  petroleum  shortage  at 
aU. 

The  second  escape  mechanism  is  to  find  a 
scapegoat  to  kick  around  as  If  this  would 
somehow  make  the  problem  disappear.  Thus 
we  have  had  the  oil  companies  and  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  blamed  for  our 
energy  crisis  and  our  shortages.  Certainly 
there  is  adequate  blame  for  each,  but  no 
amotmt  of  criticism  will  correct  what  is 
basically  a  problem  of  exponential  demand 
growth  exceeding  essentially  linear  Improve- 
ment in  supply. 

The  ttilrd  reaction  is  to  look  for  fantasies 
as  solutions.  Thus  we  have  had  such  spokes- 
men as  Ralph  Nader  nuiking  ludicrous  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  either  solar  or  geo- 
thermal energy,  if  adequately  funded,  could 
solve  our  problems. 

But  finally,  the  mature,  responsible  citizen 
will  seek  the  truth  and  try  to  work  out  con- 
structive solutions  based  on  facts. 

The  facts  available  to  us  now  provide  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  what  oiu*  course  must 
be  for  the  near  future.  Our  options  are 
severely  limited  during  the  next  three  to  five 
years.  We  can  and  must  conserve,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  conserve,  enough  energy  to  provide 
for  essential  needs  In  any  contingency.  We 
must  also,  of  course,  Initiate  permanent  com- 
prehensive conservation  programs  in  every- 
thing we  do. 

We  must  establish  our  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration and  support  Its  operations.  We 
must  obtain  a  large  library  of  accurate  and 
detailed  Information  on  energy  and  fuels  and 
related  subjects  as  quickly  as  possible,  get 
It  Into  computers,  and  have  it  available  for 
use.  It  must  be  kept  up-to-date.  We  need 
good  luck  In  our  weather  and  we  need  good 
International  relations. 

During  this  time  we  must  Initiate  aggres- 
sive programs  of  exploration  and  drUling  for 
oil  and  gas,  on-shore  and  off.  We  must  de- 
velop an  oil  shale  program,  and  assist,  as  is 
mutually  advantageous  to  both  nations,  ex- 
ploitation of  Canadian  tar  sands.  We  must 
build  new  refineries,  new  ports,  new  pipelines 
and  new  storage  facilities  for  gas.  petroleum 
and  petroleimii  products.  This  is  our  best 
short-range  strategy  for  trying  to  keep  our 
energy  supplies  for  our  existing  industrtal 
and  societal  Infrastructure  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  future  demands. 

Of  course  coal  is  our  greatest  resource  of 
fossU  fuel,  and  we  ifiust  rely  heavily  upon  it. 
However,  even  a  superficial  glance  should 
warn  us  against  taking  It  for  granted.  We 
will  need  an  entire,  new,  modem  coal  in- 
dustry with  new  mines  that  meet  modem 
health  and  safety  standards  and  have  a 
minimum  impact  on  the  environment.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  ua  to  allow  coal  to 
be  stripped  under  realistic  regulations,  but 
provide  for  responsible  reclamation  of  the 
land.  It  MrtU  be  necessary  to  restore  our 
railway  system  with  new  road-beds  and  new 
rolling  stock.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
amend  our  Clean  Air  Act  to  allow  for  the 
burning  of  coal  to  generate  electricity  pro- 
vided that  the  beet  de-sulphurlzatlon  tech- 
nology Is  employed.  I  have  prepared  legisla- 
tion, which  I  believe  to  be  realistic,  to  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

We  will,  of  course,  come  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction, but  here  the  absolute  necessity  for 
s  systems  approach  to  an  Integrated  na- 
tional energy  policy  becomes  overwhelm- 
ingly obvious. 

Per  Instance,  reliable  figxires  Indicate  that 
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if  we  were  to  attempt  to  close  the  presently 
projected  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
tat  natural  gas  In  1986  using  coal  gasifica- 
tion, the  capital  cost  alone  for  the  coal 
gasification  plants  would  be  $200  billion. 
Such  an  operation  would  require  140%  of 
all  the  coal  mined  today  and  the  equivalent 
of  about  10%  of  the  fiow  of  the  Coliunbla 
River  at  Hanford  for  process  water. 

One  can  quickly  grasp  the  implications 
of  undertaking  even  one  project  of  this 
magnitude  in  terms  of  coal,  water,  dol- 
lars, steel,  manpower.  logistics  and  environ- 
mental Impact,  and  how  each  relates  to  the 
other  and  to  those  of  every  other  energy-re- 
lated activity  such  as  coal  liquefaction,  ex- 
panded mining,  shifting  to  smaller  cars, 
nuclear  power  plant  Installation,  oil  shale 
development,  pipeline  Installation,  and 
providing  new  housing  and  mass  transit 
systems.  We  must  make  theee  plans  now  for 
tills  year  and  next,  for  1980  and  1986,  and 
on  to  2000. 

It  may  not  be  apparent  yet  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  greatest  strokes  of  good 
fortune  this  nation  has  experienced  is  to 
have  our  nuclear  industry  as  well  advanced 
as  we  find  it  today,  ready  now  to  provide 
much  of  the  energy  this  nation  will  need 
during  the  next  60  years. 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  cleanest  significant 
source  of  energy  avaUable  with  the  least  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  any  significant  op- 
tion. If  we  did  not  have  nuclear  energy 
available  to  us  for  the  coming  decades,  the 
future  of  this  country  would  Indeed  be  black 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

Today  there  are  44  nuclear  power  reactors 
licensed  to  operate  In  the  United  States. 
They  produce  about  26,000  megawatts  or 
6%  of  this  nation's  electricity.  There  are 
64  more  plants  under  construction  or  in 
final  testing.  Of  these,  14  are  expected  to 
go  on  line  in  1974,  making  a  total  of  68 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  year.  107  more  are 
on  order,  and  by  the  mld-1980's  we  can  have 
205  nuclear  power  plants  on  line.  By  1980, 
140  of  these  should  be  operational,  produc- 
ing 21%  of  our  electricity.  By  the  year  2000. 
approximately  1000  nuclear  plants  will  be 
on  line.  Incidentally,  present  projections 
assume  that  in  the  year  2000  we  will  be  pro- 
ducing a  total  of  2  billion  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity, as  compared  to  440  million  today, 
and  60%  of  the  total  electricity  produced  In 
the  year  2000  will  be  nuclear. 

Nuclear  electricity  is  cheaper  (8.6  mils/ 
kwh)  than  electricity  from  fossil  plants 
(10.3  mlls/kwh).  Both  these  figures  will,  of 
course,  inflate,  but  I  suspect  that  it  Is  fair 
to  assume  that  Inflation  and  higher  "real" 
costs  will  strike  harder  at  new  fossil  fuels 
than  at  nuclear  energy. 

One  problem  facing  the  United  States'  nu- 
clear energy  program  is  the  availability  of 
lu-anium.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  figures 
Indicate  that  known  reserves  (up  to  $15  per 
I>ound)  total  526,000  tons,  compared  to  a 
projected  UJS.  requirement  of  38,000  tons 
per  year  In  1980  and  154,000  per  year  by  the 
year  2000.  Thus,  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  next  decade — but  we  wUl  probably 
encounter  problems  in  the  mid-1980's.  There 
are  several  proposed  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  have  asked  the  AEC  to  establish 
an  ongoing  review  of  the  total  potential  In- 
ventory of  fissionable  material  on  a  ycar-by- 
year  basis  for  the  balance  of  this  century. 
This  would  be  a  significant  undertaking  in 
that  it  would  require  an  appraisal  of  all 
known  reserves  of  uranium  ore  that  are  yet 
to  be  mined,  all  potential  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, the  demand  of  domestic  and  foreign 
nuclear  energy  industries,  the  enrichment 
capacity  available  in  this  country  and  else- 
where In  the  free  world,  the  impact  of  the 
breeder  program  and  the  us«  of  thorium  as 
a  nuclear  fuel  In  gas  cooled  fast  breeders  or 
molten  salt  breeder  reactors. 

Of  course,  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
additional  uranium  enrichment  capacity  by 
the  early  1980's.  Perhaps  as  many  as  six  new 
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"Oak  Rldge-size"  plants  must  be  buUt  in 
enrichment  plant  would  cost  $1.5  billion  to 
build.  If  It  were  a  new  gaseous  diffusion 
the  United  States  by  the  year  2000.  A  new 
plant,  It  would  require  2400  megawatts  of 
electricity  to  operate  (the  equivalent  to  the 
present  output  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam ) .  If  It 
were  a  centrifuge  plant.  It  would  cost  about 
the  same,  but  would  require  only  240  mega- 
watts of  power.  A  third  technique  Involving 
the  use  of  lasers  fcr  isotoplc  separation  may 
be  developed.  If  it  were  successful,  it  would 
be  less  expensive,  both  In  capital  and  in 
power  requirements.  It  would  also  be  more 
efficient. 

One  of  the  major  frustrations  associated 
with  nuclear  energy  today  Is  the  8  to  10  year 
lead  time  Involved  In  getting  a  plant  on  line. 
It  should  be  possible  to  substantially  reduce 
this  time  without  sacrificing  any  environ- 
mental or  safety  requirements.  France  and 
Japan,  for  Instance,  require  only  6  to  6  years. 
During  recent  weeks,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  holding  a  series 
of  hearings  on  nuclear  power  plant  licensing 
Eoid  siting,  considering  legislation  which  I 
have  sponsored  and  legislation  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Administration.  These 
two  approaches  are  compatible,  and  hear Ings 
which  start  immediately  after  the  Easter 
recess  may  lead  us  to  some  new  comprehen- 
sive bill.  Including  the  features  of  each,  as 
well  as  other  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  during  hearings.  In  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced,  I  propose  a  much  greater 
Involvement  by  the  individual  states  In  the 
selection  of  acceptable  sites  for  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  AEC  has  suggested  several  addi- 
tional approaches.  Including  standardized 
plant  designs,  pre-selectlon  of  sites,  and  ad- 
vanced consideration  of  some  administrative 
and  legal  procedures  associated  with  con- 
struction permits. 

One  can  scarcely  overemphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  reducing  the  lead  time  for  getting 
nuclear  power  plants  on  line.  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  there  are  161  plants  under  con- 
struction. In  final  testing  or  on  order.  It 
would  require  5  million  barrels  of  oU  per 
day  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity that  these  plants  will  put  on  line. 
At  $10  per  barrel,  this  Is  equivalent  to 
$18  billion  In  one  year.  It  Is  easy  to  appreci- 
ate the  beneficial  impact  nuclear  power  will 
have  on  our  trade  deficit,  as  well  as  the 
colossal  amount  of  fossU  fuels  which  we  will 
save  for  other  purposes. 

Today  the  nuclear  energy  program  is  on 
track  and  essentially  on  schedule,  but  there 
Is  much  to  do.  We  must  have  a  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant  on 
line  by  the  early  1980's,  and  we  must  follow 
It  by  a  gas  cooled  fast  reactor  demonstration 
plant.  In  addition,  we  should  continue  re- 
search related  to  a  possible  molten  salt  fast 
reactor  The  LMFBR  will  require  extensive  re- 
search and  development  In  advanced  fuels 
such  as  carbides  or  nitrides  to  replace  the 
present  oxide  fuels.  Work  on  the  thorlum- 
232-uranlum-233  fuel  cycle  for  the  OCFR 
and  MSm  Is  necessary.  Advanced  fuels,  alter- 
nate claddings,  and  fabrication  and  reproc- 
essing faculties  win  require  massive  research 
and  development,  costing  large  amounts  of 
money  and  consuming  many  years.  All  these 
programs  should  be  started  at  once,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  they  are  being  carried  for- 
ward under  the  letwlershlp  of  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  chairman  of  the  AEC,  and  Tom  Nemzek, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Reactor  Research 
and  Development. 

During  recent  years,  a  small  group  of  anti- 
nuclear  zealots.  Including  a  few  technically 
qualified  individuals,  have  mounted  a  con- 
certed anti-nuclear  campaign,  and  promoted 
the  concept  that  this  nation  should  termi- 
nate its  nuclear  program.  Over  the  years, 
the  more  extreme  anti-nuclear  charges,  such 
as  exploding  power  plants  and  high  Incidence 
of  cancer  and  Infant  mortality  In  the  vicinity 
of  nuclear  reactors,  have  been  discredited.  In 
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recent  he&rlii^  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Individuals  and  spokas- 
mcQ  for  soma  of  tlieee  groups  concantratMl 
their  attacks  on  three  main  polnta — the  re- 
liability of  the  reactor  vessels,  cooling  sys- 
tems, and  containment  systems;  the  safe 
handling  of  nuclear  wastes;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  theft  of  nucle«Lr  materials  for 
the  fabrication  of  weapons  or  for  the  threat 
of   radioactive   contamination   of   populated 


It  may  be  appropriate  for  us  to  consider 
as  best  we  can  the  rational  aspects  of  these 
charges,  and  to  try  to  put  them  Into  per- 
spective. The  nuclear  industry.  Just  as  any 
other,  has  some  hazardous  aapects,  and  will 
undoubtedly  have  accidents  causing  property 
damage.  Injuries  and  deaths.  It  is  crucial, 
however,  to  ask  how  likely  these  accidents 
are  and  how  this  risk  compares  to  that  asso- 
ciated with  other  energy  indiistrles.  Pur- 
ther.  wo  must  distinguish  between  the  fi- 
nancial risk  to  the  industry,  the  personal 
risk  to  the  em.ployeefl  of  that  Industry  and 
the  potential  rlak  to  the  public  at  large. 

Recent  studies  by  Dr  Norman  Rasmussen 
of  MJ.T.  indicate  that  the  probabUlty  of  a 
loee  of  coolant  and  a  simultaneous  failure  of 
the  emergency  core  cooling  system  resulting 
tn  a  core  meltdown  Is  from  1  in  1  million  to 
1  m  10  million  per  reactor  year.  Accordingly, 
with  1000  reactors  on  the  line  In  the  year 
aooo.  the  probability  of  such  an  Incident 
would  be  1  in  1000  to  1  in  10.000  per  year. 
These  are  long  odds,  but  even  a  meltdown 
doesn't  guarantee  the  escape  of  flsslon  prod- 
ucts from  a  nuclear  power  plant.  All  that  Is 
guaranteed  by  a  meltdown  Is  a  severe  flnan- 
dal  loss  and  a  potential  for  harm  to  Individ- 
uals. To  minimize  the  possibility  of  such 
harm,  reactors  are  built  with  other  engineer- 
ing safeguards,  such  as  fission  product  sup- 
pression systems  and  the  containment  vessel 
Itself.  The  simultaneous  failure  of  these  sys- 
tems at  the  mmnent  of  a  meltdown  Is,  of 
course,  far  more  remote  than  the  meltdown 
Itself.  In  addition,  the  extreme  accidents  that 
are  frequently  postulated  by  nuclear  critics 
assume  weather  conditions  that  will  some- 
how trap  extremely  hot  gases  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  ground,  and  convey  them  in  a  con- 
tained cloud  to  a  nearby  community  that 
has  failed  to  evacuate.  While  It  Is  essential 
that  evwy  conceivable  accident  be  guarded 
against  and  every  reasonable  precaution 
taken,  there  Is  a  point  of  absurdity  beyond 
which  the  rational  public  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  go.  I  believe  that  these  hypothetical 
extreme  accidents  lie  beyond  that  point. 

Having  w(M-ked  for  20  years  at  Hanford,  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  extreme  safety  meas- 
ures that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  en- 
forces. These  have  paid  off  In  fewer  man- 
days  lost  per  million  man-hours  worked  (43) 
than  in  hydroelectric  plants  (149)  or  In  all 
fossil  fuel  planU  (1710).  In  addition,  no  ra- 
diation injuries  or  deaths  have  resulted  from 
operation  of  licensed  nuclear  power  plants 
in  the  United  States,  and  no  member  of  the 
public  has  received  a  radiation  exposure  In 
excess  of  prescribed  standards  due  to  the 
operation  of  any  nuclear  power  plant  in  this 
country. 

Assuming  1,000  nuclear  power  reactors  on 
line  In  the  year  3000,  the  average  person  in 
the  United  States  will  receive  102  mUllrem  of 
radiation  per  year  from  natural  background, 
73  mllllrem  per  year  from  medical  X-rays 
and  therapeutic  radiation,  but  only  0  425  mll- 
llrem per  year  from  the  operation  of  all  nu- 
clear plants  and  their  supporting  activities. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  estimates  that  of  the  2 
million  cumulative  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States  between  now  and  the  year 
aooo,  about  314.000  wUl  be  radUtion-induced. 
Of  thOM  S14j000.  Lapp  estimates  that  200.- 
000  will  eome  from  natural  background  radia- 
tion: 100.000  from  medical  X-rays:  about 
7J0OO  tnax  Jet  airplane  travel;   about  7,000 
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from  weapons  fallout  and  90  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Today,  we  have  54,000  deaths  a  year  and 
nearly  2.6  million  serious  Injuries  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  12,000  persons  burn  to  death:  more  than 
half  of  them  are  children.  Overdoses  of  as- 
pirin and  aspirin  compounds  cause  more  than 
200  deaths  per  year,  1,000  persons  die  from 
electrical  shock.  About  160  are  killed  by 
lightning.  About  3,000  choke  to  death  on  food. 
Not  a  single  person  has  been  Injured  or  killed 
from  any  nuclear  power  plant,  or  supporting 
activity. 

It  is  probable  that  some  qualified  person 
could  make  a  nuclear  weapon  if  the  essential 
materials  came  into  his  possession.  Certainly 
we  must  take  every  precaution  to  protect 
against  any  theft  of  material  from  any  nu- 
clear plant  or  other  facility.  The  AJCC  has 
long-established  security  programs,  and  these 
have  recently  been  strengthened  because  of 
International  terrorist  activity,  and  because 
OAO  criticism  of  the  AEC.  I  think  the  trade- 
offs involved  Indicate  that  we  must  live  with 
the  risk  of  some  attempt  by  someone  to  seal 
nuclear  materials.  I  think  this  is  an  accept- 
able risk,  particularly  because  there  seem 
to  be  so  many  thousands  of  ways  to  make 
serious  mischief  In  so  many  easier  ways  than 
attempting  to  steal  enough  of  the  correct 
raw  materials  to  fabricate  a  nuclear  weapon. 
There  are  literally  bUllons  of  shipments  of 
hasardous  materials  In  this  country  every 
year.  Many  of  these  materials,  such  as  highly 
flammable  liquids  and  organic  poisons,  are 
shipped  In  tank  car  lots  through  every  city 
in  the  country  without  anyone  being  par- 
ticularly aware  of  where  they  are,  let  alone 
providing  any  protection  from  them.  If  one 
Is  objective,  and  disenthralls  himself  from 
anti-nuclear  fanaticism,  he  must  see  the 
very  remote  possibility  of  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  as  an  acceptable  risk  to  assume  to 
enjoy  benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 

Most  nuclear  critics,  when  talking  of  hand- 
ling radioactive  wastes,  either  point  to  the 
leaks  at  Hanford  ( which  come  from  the  mili- 
tary program  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
conunerclal  power  plants)  or  complain  about 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  specific  i>ermanent 
waste  management  program  yet  announced 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Certainly  the  storage  and  management  of 
radioactive  wastes  Is  a  legacy  that  we  must 
leave  to  the  future  as  a  price  for  our  having 
entered  the  age  of  nuclear  fission.  However, 
this  can  be  approached  In  the  same  sound 
manner  which  we  have  used  In  handling 
radioactive  materials  for  the  last  30  years. 
Millions  of  gallons  of  liquids  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  solids  containing  bUllons  of  curies 
of  activity  have  been  handled  in  an  ex- 
emplary way,  with  virtually  no  harm  to  any- 
one. Using  the  techniques  that  have  been 
developed  during  recent  years,  the  safe,  per- 
manent storage  of  radioactive  materials  is 
act\ially  a  simple  matter  of  good  engineer- 
ing and  good  management. 

I  believe  that  In  the  near  future,  the  AJEO 
will  announce  plans  for  long-range  storage 
of  highly  concentrated  radioactive  wastes. 
One  technique  which  seems  attractive  to  me 
involves  solidifying  the  wastes  from  reproc- 
essed fuels  immediately  after  separation,  and 
encapsulating  them  in  cannisters.  Ten  can- 
nisters,  1  foot  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long, 
holding  about  6  cubic  feet  each,  will  contain 
tlie  solidified  wastes  produced  each  year  by 
a  1000-megawatt  power  plant.  These  can- 
nisters can  be  enclosed  In  individual  con- 
crete shields,  and  simply  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  inside  some  restricted 
area  such  as  the  Hanford  reservation.  It 
would  require  less  than  2  square  miles  to 
store  all  of  the  high-level  wastes  that  will 
be  generated  by  the  nuclear  energy  program 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

Incidentally,  while  there  have  been  leaks 
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at  Hanford,  it  has  been  understood  that  until 
the  solidification  programs  of  these  liquid 
wastes  are  completed,  some  leaks  would  occur 
from  the  underground  tanks.  The  radioac- 
tive materials  that  have  escaped  from  the 
tanks  are  trapped  far  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  far  above  the  water  table,  held 
immobile  In  a  dry,  sandy  clay.  When  I  cross- 
examined  Dr.  Harry  Kendall,  spokesman  for 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  he  ad- 
mitted in  a  formal  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  the  mate- 
rial that  had  leaked  from  the  tanks  at  Han- 
ford does  not  and  never  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  any  person,  or  to  the  environment, 
unless  dug  up  by  some  human  being. 

In  summary,  then,  the  safety  record  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Ijs  unequalled.  No 
person  has  been  harmed  by  any  radiation 
from  a  licensed  nuclear  power  plant.  Al- 
though accidents  are  possible,  the  probability 
of  a  serious  accident  threatening  any  human 
being  is  so  small  that  society  can  easily  afford 
to  live  with  this  risk,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  remarkable  benefits  derived  from  nuclear 
energy. 

Beyond  nuclear  flsslon  lie  three  sources  of 
energy  which  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
our  future.  All  three  are  inexhaustible  and, 
compared  to  coal  or  nuclear  fission,  they  are 
essentially  non-polluting. 

The  first  is  solar  energy.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recently  passed  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  which  I  authored  and  which  would 
provide  for  a  $50  million,  five-year  program 
to  demonstrate  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
using  solar  energy  to  heat  and  air-condition 
residences  and  other  buildings.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  legislation  in 
the  near  future.  However,  I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  keep  the  short-term  potential  of  solar 
energy  clearly  In  perspective.  It  would  require 
a  stupendous  effort  to  provide  solar  heating 
and  cooling  in  5%  of  the  buildings  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  1990,  yet  this  would 
represent  only  l^c  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumption of  this  country.  Clearly,  then,  solar 
energy  wUl  have  no  Impact  at  all  in  relieving 
our  current  energy  shortages. 

Still,  we  must  pursue  this  approach  for  its 
long-term  potential;  more  than  (50  million 
will  be  authorized  for  Fiscal  1975  for  solar 
research  and  development,  in  addition  to  the 
beating  and  cooling  demonstration  that  I 
have  mentioned.  The  technology  required  for 
generating  electricity  from  solar  energ;, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  still  in  the 
Initial  developmental  stages  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  become  economically  competitive 
until  sometime  after  1990.  We  must  push 
ahead  to  reach  this  goal  before  the  year  2000. 
but  we  must  not  mislead  ourselves  about  the 
short-range  solar  potential. 

TL^  same  general  perspective  Is  also  true 
for  geothermal  energy.  Immediately  after 
this  Easter  recess,  my  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy will  mark  up  a  new  bill  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  geothermal  energy  demon- 
stration program.  Our  goeX  Is  to  have  from 
6  to  10  demonstration  plants  on  line  by  19M. 
They  would  generate  from  1  to  10  megawatt! 
of  electricity  each,  using  the  various  un- 
developed types  of  geothermal  energy  such 
as  dry  hot  rock  formations  and  geopressuied 
water.  Here  again,  prudence  must  govern  our 
optimism.  Even  with  a  crash  program.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  this  could  be  deriving 
1%  of  its  total  energy  from  geothermal 
sources  before  1990. 

The  third  new  source  of  energy  is.  of 
course,  nuclear  fusion,  and  here  Indeed  may 
lie  the  fulfillment  of  mankind's  dreams— an 
unlimited  source  of  clean,  cheap  energy  avail- 
able to  all. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  the 
activist/advocate  In  Congress  for  Increased 
financial  support  for  the  fusion  program.  The 
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oast  two  years  have  been  the  most  productive 
{n^the  history  of  controlled  thermonuclear 
research,  and  certainly  we  are  now  operating 
on  a  new  plateau — one  which  we  have 
dreamed  of  and  sought  for  20  years.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  move 
forward  with  a  much  more  aggressive  re- 
search and  development  program;  and  now 
we  can,  with  considerable  confidence,  predict 
success. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  AEC  announced 
that  It  will  move  more  rapidly  than  was  pre- 
viously thought  realistic  to  a  "scientific  fea- 
sibility" demonstration  of  a  deuteriiun-trl- 
tlum  fusion  reaction.  This  decision,  which  I 
support  enthusiastically,  may  save  4  to  5 
years  in  developing  fusion  power. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Congress  and 
the  Administration  seem  to  reflect  my  con- 
fidence in  the  potential  of  this  program. 
ToUl  funding  for  magnetic  confinement  and 
laser  fusion  have  Increased  from  $52.5  mUlion 
in  Fiscal  1972  to  what  I  expect  will  be  $177.1 
mUllon  for  Fiscal  1975.  Within  this  total,  the 
funding  for  magnetic  confinement  studies 
will  Increase  from  $67  mUllon  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  what  I  expect  will  be  $111.3 
million  for  Fiscal  75.  This  Is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me,  because  I  have  obtained 
significant  Increases  in  this  program  in  both 

years. 

I  believe  that  we  can  have  a  commercially 
feasible  fusion  electric  demonstration  plant 
on  line  by  the  mld-1990'8.  This  will  require 
massive  support,  starting  now,  for  materUls 
research  and  development  and  for  engineer- 
ing studies.  If  this  program  is  successful, 
we  may  be  able  to  look  forward  to  providing 
unlimited  quantities  of  clean,  cheap  energy 
forever,  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for  all 
mankind.  ^    , 

Implicit  in  this  potential  is  the  prospect  of 
using  large  blocks  of  cheap  energy  for  mining 
from  the  sea  or  from  low-grade  ores  that  have 
not  so  far  been  feasible  to  exploit  and  thus 
freeing  the  International  community  from 
the  threats  and  tensions  that  accompany 
shortages  of  energy  and  critical  materials. 
In  addition,  we  may  look  forward,  during  the 
first  third  of  the  2l8t  Century,  to  a  policy  of 
phasing  out  all  of  our  fossil  and  fission- 
powered  conversion  systems,  and  operating 
from  that  time  forward  on  clean.  Inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  energy. 

And  so  to  summarize : 

As  our  supplies  of  petroleum  and  nattiral 
gas  decline,  this  nation  will,  toward  the  end 
of  this  century,  depend  primarily  upon  coal, 
coal  products,  and  nuclear  fission  for  virtu- 
ally aU  of  Its  energy. 

The  hazards  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  flsslon  are  real  and  must  be 
Uken  seriously,  but  the  sound  safety  prac- 
tices and  management  techniques  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  can  continue  to 
be  employed  to  maintain  the  outstanding 
safety  record  we  have  established,  and  allow 
us  to  benefit  from  the  tremendous  potential 
of  nuclear  fission. 

In  the  long  run,  this  nation  can  be  self- 
sufficient  In  energy,  ultimately  depending 
upon  inexhaustible  supplies  of  essentially 
non-polluting  forms  of  energy  such  as  solar, 
geothermal  and  nuclear  fusion. 

"^Tils  nation  faces  a  serious,  long-range  en- 
ergy crisis  which  demands  that  we  inunedi- 
ateiy  establish  a  systems  approach  to  an  in- 
tegrated national  energy  policy.  Failure  to  do 
so  will  Inevitably  result  in  catastrophe. 

However,  if  the  people  of  this  nation  exhi- 
bit the  common  sense,  resiliency  and  dedica- 
tion with  which  we  have  faced  previous  crisis, 
we  can.  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  enter 
a  new  era.  wherein  nuclear  fusion  will  provide 
an  imlimlted  supply  of  cheap,  clean  energy 
for  all  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  all  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TIME   FOR   A  CHANGE  IN  THIS 
NATION'S    RAPE   LAWS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   FENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  onp  of  our 
most  feared  and  fastest  growing  crimes, 
the  crime  of  rape,  has  received  wide- 
spread attention  within  the  past  year. 
Many  of  us  have  become  increasingly 
aware  that,  very  often,  the  degradation 
and  horror  experienced  by  the  rape  vic- 
tim only  begin  with  the  act  of  rape  it- 
self. They  continue  In  her  treatment  by 
the  police,  by  medical  personnel,  and  by 
the  courts,  in  which  ironically,  the  rape 
victim  often  becomes  the  defendant.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  introduced  along 
with  62  of  my  colleagues,  HJR.  10848,  the 
Ra[>e  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  This 
legislation  would  establish  the  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Rape,  and  provide  financial  assistance 
for  a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram into  rape's  causes,  prevention  and 
treatment. 

A  former  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  her- 
self a  rape  victim,  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  her  testimony  before  the 
Hawaii  State  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  rape.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  her  testimony,  which 
vividly  portrays  the  indignities  and  terror 
which  she  experienced  both  during  the 
rape,  and  afterward.  Her  testimony,  £is  it 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
follows : 

I  From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Mar.  27,  1974) 
FmsT  THE  Rapist,  Then  the  Pouce 
The  real  nightmare  began  after  her  rape, 
she  said,  with  the  police. 

Carmen  Rhodes,  receiitly  a  rape  victim, 
testified  this  morning  before  the  State  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  that  her  treatment 
by  police  and  medical  personnel — the  people 
who  were  supposed  to  help  her — caused  her 
more  trauma  than  the  assault  itself. 

"The  harassing  questions,  the  insinuating 
suggestions  and  the  dehumanizing  treat- 
ment" she  received  began  with  the  first  po- 
liceman to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  has  con- 
tinued almost  without  exception  throughout 
the  investigation,  she  said.  She  believes  that 
both  her  credibility  and  her  character  have 
been  attacked  by  the  men  working  on  the 
case. 

This  reaction  to  her  experience  caused  her 
to  testify  in  support  of  Senate  Resolutions 
165  and  166  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Senate  Resolution  165  requests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  rape  and  sex  crimes 
Investigation  unit  composed  of  qualified  fe- 
male Investigators  who  would  more  readily 
understand  the  trauma  of  anotlMr  woman. 
Senate  Resolution  166  requests  that  a  Ju- 
dicial council  review  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of 
Judicial  procedures,  rules  of  evidence  and 
substantive  law  relating  to  rape. 

This  morning's  testimony,  Mrs.  Rhodes 
said,  "was  one  way  of  handling  the  outrage 
I  felt  at  the  poUce,  the  doctors.  I  thought, 
'Somebody's  got  to  change  this.  It  can't  go 
on.' 

"That's  why  I'm  perfectly  willing  for  any- 
one to  use  my  name,  picture,  whatever,  in 
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the  possibility   that   It  might  change  some- 
one's attitude." 

(Her  testimony  appears  below: ) 
Chairman  UshlJlma,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  name  la  Carmen  Rhodes.  I  wish 
to  testify  In  favor  of  SJl.  No.  165  and  8JR. 
No.  166  as  a  private  citizen  who  has  a  direct 
concern  with  these  Issues  since  I  am  a  recent 
victim  of  the  crime  of  rape. 

In  addition  and  perhaps  more  relevant  to 
these  hearings  1  am  a  victim  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "the  second  rape" — 
that  Is,  the  treatment  of  women  by  those 
authorities  whose  business  it  Is  to  deal  with 
rai>e  victims. 

Fifty-three  days  ago  on  Feb.  3rd  a  young 
man  broke  Into  my  apartment  whUe  I  slept. 
I  was  bound,  gagged,  raped  and  strangled 
untu  I  lost  consciousness.  Sometime  after- 
wards I  was  able  to  free  myself  and  stumbled 
to  my  neighbors  who  telephoned  the  police. 
The  nightmare  of  harassing  questions,  in- 
sinuating suggestions  and  dehumanizing 
treatment  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
policeman,  continued  with  the  ambulance 
attendant,  included  the  male  ntirse  and  doc- 
tor In  the  hospital  emergency  room  and  still 
goes  on  as  the  investigation  contltiues. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened during  those  first  hours  Immediately 
after  the  attack : 

When  the  policeman  arrived  I  was  asked 
to  retell  the  series  of  events  in  detaU  and 
then  to  give  a  description  of  the  attacker. 
Even  though  I  was  still  frightened  and  lU 
and  hardly  able  to  talk  due  to  my  throat 
injuries  I  managed  to  answer  all  his 
questions. 

You  cannot  Imagine  my  shock  when  the 
policeman  ttimed  to  me  cynically  and  said. 
"Wasn't  this  really  your  boyfriend  wlio  you 
had  let  into  your  apartment  and  then  had 
a  fight  with?"  When  even  my  neighbors 
seemed  amazed  at  this  he  told  them,  "This 
Is  nothing.  Sbe's  Just  hysterical." 

He  then  asked  me  over  and  over  to  describe 
the  man  and  told  me  that  if  I'd  only  co- 
operate and  tell  the  REAL  truth  he  would 
get  me  the  help  I  had  been  pleading  for.  that 
is,  to  see  a  doctor.  After  this  endless  period  of 
questioning  and  cynicism  regarding  my  cred- 
ibility I  became  desperate  and  finally  refused 
to  reply  until  I  could  see  a  doctor.  The 
policeman  finally  relented  and  called  an 
ambulance. 

The  back  of  the  ambulance  was  hot  and  I 
was  feeling  very  sick.  The  attendant  and  the 
policeman  were  conferring  outside  the  am- 
bulance for  some  time  when  I  asked  them  if 
we  could  please  go. 

I  was  told.  "Just  take  It  easy.  lady,  and 
wait  tUl  weYe  ready."  I  was  then  asked  for 
my  husband's  name.  I  explained  that  we 
were  divorced  and  that  my  exhusband, 
Charles  Rhodes  was  living  at  the  Charles 
Arms,   an   apartment-hotel   In   Waikikl. 

They  looked  at  each  other  skeptically  and 
the  policeman  told  the  attendant.  "Write 
down  no  next  of  kin."  Then  he  asked  If  I 
was  employed  and  I  told  them  I  worked 
as  a  babysitter  for  an  agency.  They  put  down 
unemployed. 

The  heat  was  unbearable  and  I  was  having 
great  dUBculty  In  breathing  I  asked  for  some 
smelling  salts  or  oxygen  The  attendant  re- 
fused and  said.  "Lady,  you've  been  doing 
enough  snlflJng  lately." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  all  this 
was  actually  happening.  I  began  to  plead 
with  them  to  drive  me  to  the  hospital  and 
the  attendant  said,  "Come  on  lady,  when  you 
start  cocqjerating  we'U  move  this  vehicle" 

At  this  point  I  again  refused  to  say  an- 
other word  until  I  saw  a  doctor 

At  the  hospital  the  nightmare  continued. 
A  male  nurse  led  me  to  a  cubicle  with  a  high 
tahle   which   I  sat   on   and   then  questioned 
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me  abjut  the  attack.  I  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions. I  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  male 
nurse  said  uo  and  left  the  room. 

The  uaxt  person  I  saw  was  the  only  woman 
I  was  to  come  La  contact  with.  She  was  a 
nursA's  aide  and  though  she  said  nothing  to 
me  It  was  the  only  time  I  was  treated  like  a 
human  being  or  had  any  conipasslipn  shown 
to  me  at  all  in  this  whole  grisly  sequence  of 
events.  .  .  .  The  nurse's  aide  covered  me  with 
a  sheet  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoxiider. 

The  doctor  finally  appeared  an4  without 
even  a  glance  at  my  bruised  throat  or  swol* 
len  face  he  began  asking  me  queAions.  His 
entire  role  In  ftict  consisted  of  belngia  further 
iDteiTogator.  I  w«a  asked  over  and  over  tbe 
details  of  the  attack  by  the  doctor.  ^ 

He  apparently  decided  to  use  the  ^ame  ap- 
proach as  the  policeman  and  the  aflftbulance 
attendant  by  continuously  Euggest%ig  that 
the  attacker  was  my  boyfriend  whj 
willingly  let  into  my  apartment, 
gan  vomiting  and  having  attacks  of  < 
the  doctor  left  tilling  the  male  nui 
me  a  shot  (vallum)  and  grudgingly 
to  the  nurse's  aide's  request  that  I  boiallowed 
a  drink  of  water.  I 

I  never  saw  him  again.  i 

Another  policeman  then  arrived  at  Ihe  hos- 
pital. The  whole  story  had  to  agal4  t>e  re- 
peated and  only  through  the  help  of  i  neigh- 
bor to  substantiate  the  fact  that  I  had  a 
person  to  contact,  my  ex-husbafid  was 
reached  and  he  came  and  balled  msout. 

Since  that  time  the  Investigation  ^as  pro- 
ceeded In  what  I  consider  to  be  a  1^  than 
enthusiastic  manner.  Each  contact  #lth  the 
police  has  been  at  my  own  reqvvat  and 
Insistence.  j 

In  fact  on  three  separate  occasloiis  I  was 
Informed  that  there  was  no  recordf  of  the 
incident.  They  later  said  It  must  ha#e  either 
been  mlsflled  or  put  under  a  "burglary"  cate- 
gory. I  feel  the  entire  case  would  halt  totally 
disappeared  tf  It  were  not  for  my  <|wn  per- 
sistence In  continuing  the  Investigation. 

The  attack  occurred  on  Sunday  jnornlng 
some  time  after  3:30.  I  finally  got  a  detective 
to  meet  m*  at  my  apartment,  whleh  I  had. 
been  too  terrified  to  return  to  previously,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  place  waa  in  the 
same  condition  that  It  had  been  when  I  first 
stumbled  out  of  there. 

My  ex-husband  had  asked  the  polfce  In  the 
meantime  If  pictures  were  going  to  jl>e  taken, 
or  lab  tests  made  of  the  blood  or  fingerprints. 
They  had  said  they  would.  In  time, 

I  asked  the  detective  that  Tueaday  if  I 
could  clean  up  the  mess,  and  he  $ald.  yes, 
they  were  through  with  It.  As  It  turned  out 
later  nothing  had  been  done  at  all. 

The  detective  also  Informed  me  that  the 
first  policeman  had  reported  that  b«  found  a 
bottle  of  wine,  an  overflowing  ashtray,  and 
some  burned  loss  sticks  and  reached^  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  drinking  and  ntust  be  a 
marijuana  smoker  (because  of  tbe  Incense). 
He  neglected  to  mention  In  his  re^rt  that 
there  waa  only  one  glass  of  wine  asd  just  a 
bit  missing  from  the  bottle. 

That  policeman  also  failed  to  notf  the  pil- 
low that  had  been  forced  under  raf  hips  by 
tbe  attacker  that  was  still  there  oa  Tuesday 
and  that  was  still  covered  with  Mood  and 
fecal  matter  and  urine  as  well  as  tb«  knocked 
over  lamp  and  general  appearance  at  a  major 
struggle  having  taken  place.  I  also  later  dis- 
covered that  my  neighbors  had  b«en  ques- 
tioned as  to  my  hotisekeeping  abilities  and 
whether  I  had  a  lot  of  black  miCle  friends 
who  came  to  my  apartment. 

Eventually  and  only  at  my  urgent  request 
another  detective  visited  me  and  b4  my  sug- 
gestion brought  along  pictures  o<  poaslble 
suspects  for  me  to  look  at  and  solneone  to 
draw  a  composite  picture  of  the  atlacker. 

The  case  Is  still  open  but  seems  t^  progress 
only  at  my  request. 

With  one  notable  exception,  whin  a  de- 
tective was  kind  enough  to  Inquir^^if  I  had 
told  my  12-year-old  son  of  the  Incsent  and 
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ask  how  he  took  It,  the  treatment  I've  re- 
ceived from  all  the  male  authorities  has  been 
so  demeaning  and  Inhuman  that  even  my 
ex-husband,  who  has  very  traditional  values, 
has  been  rep)eatedly  shocked  by  the  manner 
In  which  1  have  been  addressed  and  ques- 
tioned in  his  very  presence. 

Elxcuses  have  been  offered  for  the  conduct 
of  the  police  by  many  including  Asst.  Police 
Chief  Eugene  Fletcher  and  a  representative 
from  the  attorney  general's  office.  Not  one. 
In  my  opinion,  is  valid. 

Tbe  age.  race,  sexual  experience,  marital 
status,  state  of  dress,  occupation.  Income, 
time  of  day  or  whether  a  woman  lives  alone 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  influencing 
the  polio*  investigation  of  rape  cases.  Neither 
should  tbe  victim  be  made  to  feel  that  she 
has  to  prove  she  is  worthy  of  being  taken 
seriotisly. 

There  is  another  idea  conunonly  held  by 
many  men  that  rape  is  somehow  connected 
with  sex.  I  know  now  that  it  Is  not.  The  sex- 
ual assault  Is  Just  another  way  of  hurting 
and  perhaps  gaining  power  over  another  hu- 
man being.  The  sexual  experience  Is  not.  in 
my  opinion,  the  rapist's  objective  He  wants 
to  hurt  and/or  kill  you. 

I  have  been  aisked  what  I  felt  was  needed 
to  belp  other  women  who  In  the  future  may 
become  victims  of  rape.  Until  public  attitudes 
can  be  changed  I  think  it  Is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  women  be  on  tbe  scene  from  the 
beginning  of  any  rape  investigation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  being  a  woman  necessarily  makes 
one  compassionate  and  caring.  However  a 
woman  would,  I  think,  be  more  able  to  offer 
support  and  reassurance  because  she  is  in  a 
position  of  knowing  In  ccntrast  with  a  man 
who  could,  at  best,  only  imagine. 

In  regard  to  the  many  outrages  I  have  un- 
dergone I  must  say  to  you  that  the  violence 
done  to  the  outside  of  me  by  one  person 
could  be,  I  believe,  in  time  recovered  from. 
But  the  repeated  attacks  on  my  credibility 
and,  worse,  on  my  character  that  were  done 
by  not  Just  one,  but  many  policemen  and 
others  connected  with  my  case  have  destroyed 
In  me  a  lifetime  of  believing  and  trusting 
that  time  will  not  heal. 

In  conclusion  I  have  read  the  two  Senate 
resolutions  you  are  considering  this  morning. 
I  have  never  before  testified  at  any  legisla- 
tive hearing  but  I  felt  I  had  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  me  hoping  to  make  even  more 
real  the  deplorable  conditions  presently  be- 
ing faced  by  rape  victims. 

I  urgently  request  passage  of  S.R.  166  and 
S.R.  166  so  that  Immediate  steps  can  be  taken 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  suffering  that  many 
women  are  being  forced  to  submit  to  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  and  system  as  it 
presently  exists. 

Thank  you. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  on 
May  3  a  Polish  National  Holiday  Is  ob- 
served by  those  of  Polish  heritage.  This 
celebration  Is  observed  in  this  country 
and  many  nations  of  the  world.  It  Is.  in 
effect,  a  day  of  affirmation  to  remember 
the  bitter  lessons  of  history  and  to  re- 
affirm the  love  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

As  Caslmlr  I.  Lenard  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  said  in  a  letter  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate : 

The  lessons  of  the  past,  the  greatness  of 
our  country,  and  the  common  hopes  and 
dreams    we    share    with    the    Polish    nation, 


should    Inspire   our   younger   generations   to 
maintain  their  democratic  Ideals. 

This  Is  sm  important  message  to  our 
Nation  whose  people  prize  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  individusd  free- 
dom and  who  feel  a  lasting  kinship  with 
the  people  of  Poland.  As  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  noted : 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Con- 
stitution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  the  respective  Con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
coursige  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tices, even  though  Poland  once  more  has 
been  deprived  of  her  independence,  sover- 
eignty and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  former 
allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of 
other  United  Nation 


MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  REFORM 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'lA'nVEa 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  would  be 
deeply  disturbed  if  they  realized  their 
tax  dollars  were  being  used  to  finance 
liberal  and  sometimes  even  radical  po- 
litical activities.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  has  happened  all  too  often  in  the 
OEO  legal  services  program. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Massachusetts 
Law  Reform  Institute..  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  Michael  Gazarlan,  a  private  citi- 
zen who  has  taken  the  time  to  investi- 
gate the  work  of  the  MLRI.  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  now  get  an  inside  view  of 
how  some  of  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent. 

Following  Is  the  information  obtained 
by  Mr.  Gazarian,  which  has  been  copy- 
righted in  a  story  by  the  I»ublic  Moni- 
tor: 

BtlREADCRATIC  WATCHDOG  REPORT:  MASSACHU- 
SETTS Law   Reform   iNSTrrcnx 

Michael  Gazarlan  Is  a  young  man  who 
takes  his  citizenship  seriously.  Like  a  num- 
ber of  others,  he  has  volunteered  to  become 
a  "Bureaucratic  Watchdog"  for  Public  Moni- 
tor. As  such,  he  was  assigned  responslbUlty 
for  screening  the  activities  of  a  single  Fed- 
erally-funded activity  and  making  the  prod- 
uct of  his  Informal  research  available  to  us 
in  Washington,  and  to  any  other  Interested 
parties  which  might  use  It  to  Increase  pub- 
lic awareness  of  how  tax  dollars  are  spent. 

When  Mr.  Gazarlan  offered  his  help,  he  was 
asked  to  focus  hl.s  attention  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Law  Reform  Institute  (MLRI).  a 
private  "non-proflt"  organization,  which  Is 
totally  subsidized  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, via  grants  from  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  The  current  level  of  annual  fund- 
ing for  MLRI  Is  $288,310.  This  Ipvel  was  sup- 
plemented last  year  by  provision  of  an  OEO- 
funded  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Legal  Services 
Fellow  and  a  •25.000  grant  to  support  a  law- 
yer "to  supervise  housing  reform  activities 
of  lawyers  assigned  to  community  action  pro- 
grams." 

The  staff,  overall,  has  Included  as  many 
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ti  twelve  fuU-tlme  lawyers  and  seven  sup- 
Dort  peraonnel,  together  vrttb  a  number  of 
law  students  hired  at  three  dollars  per  hour. 
One  of  the  lawyers'  salaries  Is  partially  paid 
by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which 
assigned  » 10,000  for  that  purpose. 

The  governing  body  of  MLKI,  which  is  pri- 
vately chosen,  U  uniformly  liberal  In  Its  com- 
position, including,  as  It  does,  employees  of 
OEO- funded  programs,  spokesmen  for  bene- 
ficiary groups,  and  and  old  line  silk-stocking 
civil  liberties  union  types. 

Because  MLRI  Is,  like  hundreds  of  other 
legal  services  projects,  and  thousands  of 
other  government-supported  "non-proflt" 
eroups.  a  technically  "private"  organization. 
It  is  not  accustomed  to  close  public  scrutiny. 
Thus,  when  Mr.  Gazarlan  foUowed  our  sug- 
gestions to  seek  out  Information  concerning 
MUU  audits,  Inspections,  publications,  min- 
utes of  meetings,  annual  reports,  evaluations. 
irrant  condlUons,  staff  and  board  member 
biographies,  by-laws,  and  the  like,  his  Inquiry 
was  greeted  with  shock  and  rebuff  by  MLRI 
chief  attorney  Allan  Rodgers. 

Mr.  Gazarlan,  a  very  fair-dealing  and 
forthcoming  person,  asked  Mr.  Rodgers  both 
oraUy.  and  In  virrlting.  for  bis  assistance, 
writing :  "You  appear  to  me  as  a  person  who 
knows  right  from  wrong  and  It  is  my  belief 
that  you  would  never  do  anything  unethical 
or  anything  to  obscure  tbe  truth.  I  there- 
fore ask  you  to  place  my  name  on  your  mail- 
ing list.  You  will  find  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
enclosed  for  that  purpose  and  also  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  most  recent  newsletter  and 
any  other  information  you  may  have  (i.e., 
position  papers,  statement  of  goals,  etc.) 
that  will  enable  me  to  write  a  proper  report 
about  your  organization  and  all  that  it  is 
striving  to  accomplish.  Sincerely,  E.  Michael 
Gazarlan." 

Although  Mr.  Rodgers'  taxpayer-supported 
MLRI  takes  credit  for  enactment  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts statute  (effective  July  1.  1974) 
which  "redefines  the  public  records  law  so 
as  to  shift  to  government  Itself  the  burden 
of  establishing  tbe  right  to  withhold  govern- 
mental records  and  documents  from  citi- 
zens" and  which  deems  "all  public  records  of 
all  governmental  state  and  local  agencies" 
to  be  available  to  the  public  (with  certain 
limited  exceptions),  Rodgers  himself,  pre- 
sumably without  rebuff  from  his  governing 
board  or  his  bureaucratic  benefactors  at 
OEO.  rejected  Mr.  Gazarlan's  mild,  respect- 
ful request,  as  a  memt)er  of  the  public,  to 
find  out  how  his  taxes  were  being  spent. 

"We  are  normally  happy  to  make  informa- 
tion on  our  activities  available  to  our  clients, 
to  fellow  legal  services  lawyers  and  to  per- 
sons who  have  a  serious  Interest  in  our  work," 
Rodgers  said.  "But  In  view  of  Mr.  Phillips' 
(meaning  Howard  Phillips,  tbe  Chairman  of 
Public  Monitor)  well-known  fixation  against 
legal  services  programs,  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  (meaning  Mr.  Gazarlan.  as  a  Public 
Monitor  Watchdog)  are  really  concerned 
about  our  work  or  the  problems  of  our  low- 
Income  clients.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  you 
will  evaluate  our  program  with  any  kind  of 
Impartiality  or  fairness.  In  short,  you  wish 
to  bury  us.  I  must  therefore  refuse  your 
request  for  Information." 

I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Rodgers  would  sym- 
pathize with  the  same  argument,  if  used  by 
President  Nixon  In  rejecting  requests  for 
confidential  White  House  documents  and 
tapes.  In  his  concern  for  secrecy,  where 
would  Rodgers  stand  with  respect  to  Daniel 
misberg's  theft  of  tbe  Pentagon  Papers? 

Mr.  Rodgers'  "public  be  damned."  cover-up 
approach  can  be  better  understood  when  one 
examines  the  outrageous  political  purposes 
to  which,  MLRI,  under  his  direction,  has  as- 
signed the  Federal  funds  entmsted  to  It.  If 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  realised  that 
they  were  being  taxed  to  promote  forced 
busing,  challenges  to  tbe  authority  of  police 
departments  and  school  admlnlBtrators, 
ssaaults   on    private    property,    and    aid    to 
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prisoners  rights  groups,  even  tliey.  who  sup- 
ported McGovem  In  1972.  would  rise  up  in 
outrage.  Yet  those  causes  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  MLRI. 

Consider  the  approach  advocated  in  "Your 
Rights  As  A  Student",  a  manual  for  sec- 
ondary schools  students  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  MLRI:  "This  pamphlet  should 
be  helpful  not  only  to  students,  but  also 
to  concerned  parents,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators, to  revolutionaries  (3)  and  reform- 
ers alike  .  .  ."  The  Nixon  administration- 
funded  manual  quotes  Marxist  revolutionary 
V.  I.  Lenin  when  he  wrote  ".  .  .  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  unatole  to  combine  illegal 
forms  of  struggle  with  every  form  of  legal 
struggle  are  poor  revolutionaries  Indeed  .  . 
MLRI  Instigates  student  dissent,  counseling 
that  "rights  will  sometimes  be  Ignored  by 
school  officials  unless  you  are  willing  to  or- 
ganize and  stand  up  for  them  ...  it  Is  clear 
that  majOT  changes  in  tbe  schools  will  come 
when  people  stand  up  together  for  their 
rights." 

It  is  also  MLRI's  objective  to  have  students 
control  what  they  shall  be  taught.  "...  the 
legal  system  is  still  far  away  from  requiring 
teachers  to  teach  the  kind  of  courses  you 
want;  but  an  effective  flgbt  in  one  school  can 
win  that  goal  politically,  getting  courses  on 
black,  brown,  or  women's  studies,  film- 
making, or  seU  defense  .  .  .  goals  can  be  won 
poUtlcaUy  when  tbe  legal  institutions  are 
not  wUllng  to  help." 

In  other  tidbits  of  advice,  distributed  with 
Pederal  fvmds  to  students  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Massachusetts,  the  legal  serv- 
ices "back-up  center",  urges  as  follows: 

"You  may  not  be  punished  for  refusing  to 
salute  the  flag,  or  for  not  Joining  In  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.  Nor  may  you  be  forced 
to  participate  in  a  school  prayer." 

(Your  right  to  a  free  press)  "Includes  the 
right  to  write,  publish,  and  hand  out  what- 
ever you  please,  Including  criticism  of  any 
school  officials  or  policies,  without  fear  of 
expulsion  or  suspension." 

"To  be  ready  for  arrests  that  might  be 
made  during  a  demonstration,  you  should 
take  with  you  the  phone  number  of  a  lawyer 
or  legal  services  office." 

"Since  tbe  status  of  high  school  students 
in  search  and  seizure  law  Is  not  yet  fully 
clear,  It  would  be  wise  not  to  keep  in  your 
locker  Ulegal  drugs  or  anything  else  which 
might  get  you  into  trouble." 

"Pour  areas  of  school  life  are  especltJly 
appropriate  for  student  participation  In  de- 
clslon-maklng.  These  are  curriculum 
planning,  discipline,  hiring  and  flrlng  of 
teachers,  and  the  planning  of  assemblies." 

One  of  the  sources  of  legal  assistance  to 
which  MLRI  directs  students  is  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts Lawyers  Guild  (for  "cases  of  polit- 
ical Importance") . 

In  "Making  School  Work"  (also  paid  for 
with  a  Nixon  administration  subsidy  and 
disseminated  JolnUy  by  MLRI  and  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts Advocacy  Center  (MAC) .  an  MLRI 
allied  group)  a  strong  defense  is  made  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  which 
says  that  "racial  Imbalance  exists  whenever 
more  than  fifty  percent  of  tbe  students  In  a 
school  are  non-white.  (Under  the  Uw,  school 
committees  are  required  to  "correct"  such 
imbalance.  Sometimes  thU  is  dlfflctilt.  since 
there  are  not  enough  white  children  to  spread 
around  for  balancing  purposes  without  bus- 
ing them  In  from  other  districts) . 

MAC  and  MLRI  fUtly  state  that  "A  great 
deal  of  tbe  opposition  (to  tbe  racial  imbal- 
ance act)  stems  from  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
idea  of  black  children  attending  school  with 
middle  and  working  class  whites."  It  Is  not 
allowed  that  tbe  opposition  might  be  based 
on  tbe  law's  inherent  foolishness. 

m  its  1971  funding  application  to  OEO, 
MLRI  descrit)ed  Itself  as  "a  law  refcom  pro- 
gram with  no  neighborhood  office  respon- 
sibilities." Its  only  participants  are  "tboae 
persons  who  are  represented  by  tbe  applicant 
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in  test  cases,  which  are  largely  class  actions 
involving  groups  of  participants."  In  1972, 
MLRI  said  it  would  "Continue  to  provide 
backup  and  coordination  to  neighborhood 
legal  services  offices  in  Massachusetts  and 
to  bring  about  significant  law  ntana  for 
poor  people  In  the  state."  This  woiUd  be 
achieved,  in  part,  throtigh  "conferences, 
memoranda  and  forms,  newsletters  ...  leg- 
islative advocacy,  test  case  litigation  and 
(strategies  for)  administrative  agency  rules 
and  practices."  To  this  end,  $9211  was  set 
aside  for  telephone  costs  alone. 

As  part  of  Its  program,  MLRI  has  created 
a  •Coalition  of  Welfare  Lawyers  and  Advo- 
cates", and  other  networks  of  lawyers  who 
specialize  in  particular  catises.  One  such 
"network"  Is  the  "Tuesday  Morning  Group ', 
which  has  made  such  progress  In  moving 
the  Massachusetts  court  system  further  to 
the  left  by  mobUlzlng  public  pressures  on 
individual  Judges  and  gaining  partial  con- 
trol of  the  process  by  which  Judges  are 
named. 

Lobbying  and  the  actual  drafting  of  legis- 
lation occupies  a  major  portion  of  MLRI 
time.  For  example,  they  "Drafted  and  pushed 
through  the  legislature  a  bUl  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex  in  admis- 
sions to  pubUc  schools".  This,  with  other 
developments,  had  the  effect  of  ending  the 
all-male  instruction  which  had  been  pro- 
vided since  1636  by  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
the  oldest  public  school  in  America,  whose 
alumni  have  Included  Cotton  Mather,  Ben- 
jamin Pranklln,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock, Edward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

To  facilitate  its  own  work,  MLRI  helped 
enact  a  bill  making  It  easier  to  bring  class 
actions  against  government  officials.  As 
counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  Union  of 
Public  Housing  Tenants,  MLRI  has  secured 
tenant  participation  in  the  management  of 
local  housing  authorities,  including  even  a 
tax-provided  budget  to  assist  the  tenants  In 
their   management   responslbUitles. 

On  the  national  level,  the  coalition  "took 
a  position  in  opposition  to  HJl.  1  and  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  of  several  months,  lobby- 
ing Massachusetts  congressmen."  They 
"spent  much  of  the  summer  identifying  and 
visiting  recipient  groups"  and  advanced  a 
detailed  action  agenda  to  assist  them  "In 
their  advocacy  efforts". 

With  respect  to  "Judicial  Selection  and 
Discipline,"  MLRI  advises  that  "some  trial 
Judges  ...  are  motivated  by  prejudice  against 
certain  groxips  of  people."  Furthermore,  in 
MLRI's  view,  the  bar  associations  haven't 
done  enough  to  crack  down  on  judges  who 
exhibit  devlatlonlst  tendencies,  nor  had  the 
Governor  named  enough  blacks  and  women 
to  the  bench. 

The  answer:  let  MLRI  pick  the  judges 
"A  number  of  lawyer  and  non-lawyer  cit- 
izens, therefore,  in  June  of  1972.  OTganiaed 
a  new  group  called  the  Coalition  for  Better 
Judges,  for  the  purpose  of  pressuring  the 
Governor  to  agree  to  a  new  system  of  select- 
ing Judges.  The  Coalition  consisted  of  legal 
services  lawyers  and  their  clients  and  inter- 
ested non-lawyer  citizens  from  all  over  the 

state." 

The  MLRI-devised  Coalition  "submitted  to 
the  Governor  a  proposal  for  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee ...  to  submit  a  smaU  list  of  names 
from  which  the  Governor  wouJd  be  obliged 
to  select  his  Judicial  apoplntments."  The  pro- 
posal received  heavy  backing  from  the  Bos- 
ton media  and  was  substantlaUy  adopted,  by 
liberal  Governor  Francis  W.  Sergent.  who  is 
heavUy  dependent  on  such  Influences  for  his 
personal  political  strength. 

Rodgers,  the  head  of  MLRI,  and  other 
legal  services  activists  were  named,  with  oth- 
ers, to  a  12  member  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Apoplntments.  (I  wonder 
bow  legal  services  types  would  react  U  all 
of  President  Nixon's  Supreme  Court  noml- 
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nees  had  to  be  pre-selected  by  tl)^  Ameri- 
can Conaervatlve  Union;  the  anala|7  would 
be  very  cloae) . 

Not  aatUfled  to  almply  screen  c4|idldateB 
and  chooee  therefrom  those  cloeeet  |to  their 
views,  MLRI,  through  the  CoallUon  for  Bet- 
ter Judges  "then  established  a  netivork  of 
regional  coordinators"  to  testify  at  gearings 
held  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  a^d  pro- 
pose their  own  candidates  for  th«j  bench. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Governor  nained  38 
people  to  Judgeships  who  had  been  {"found 
qualified"  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Commltiee.  In- 
cluded among  the  new  Judges  are  same  le- 
gal aenrlces  attorneys,  and  others  of  whom 
MLRI  thinks  highly.  "Overall",  reportf  MUU, 
"they  represent  a  vast  improvement  dver  the 
Judges  they  replaced,  and  are  sure]  to  In- 
ject vigor  and  new  Ideas  into  an  only  Recent- 
ly  awakening   Massachusetts   Judlci^7." 

All  of  the  above  Information  was  (^  tamed 
by  Mr.  Oazarlan  from  Information  Ion  file 
with  the  OKO  Regional  office  of  legal  kervlces 
In  Boston.  It  was  more  expensive  lor  blm 
to  obtain  It  there,  through  serosliv,  than 
If  Mr.  Rodgerv  had  responded  dtrectlT  to  his 
request.  Nor  was  the  Information  as  iampre- 
benslve  as  it  should  be  If  MLRI  w^  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  full  disclosure.  We  need 
nwre  concerned  citizens  like  Mlcha^  Oaza- 
rlan to  take  the  lead  in  exposing  |>ureau- 
cratic  activity.  Bach  year  millions  of  govern- 
ment dollars  are  spent  In  direct  support  of 
non-profit  groups  like  MLRI  and  th^  thou- 
sands of  other  organizations  to  wlilch  as- 
sistance ts  indirectly  channeled.  T^  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  how  Its  t^es  are 
being  used — particularly  in  cases  Ipe  th.s 
where  It  is  underwriting  liberal  political 
activity. 
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projects  they  have  undertaken.  I  am 
proud  to  join  these  Americans  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  rich  and  enduring 
heritage. 
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or    TKXAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  COMjUEM- 


ORATE8  POLISH  3D  OP  MAY 
STTTDTION   DAY 


CON- 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AltVES 


Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ^th  a 
profound  sense  of  admiration  fqr  the 
qualities  of  the  Polish  people,  thatll  join 
with  Americans  of  Polish  descent  iicross 
the  Nation  in  celebration  of  the  Polish 
3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

This  event  has  been  marked  by  t^yecisd 
observances  in  both  Chambers  of*  Con- 
gress since  the  outbreak  of  Worl4  War 
n.  It  is  assuredly  appropriate  tl»t  we 
pause  today  to  reflect  upon  the  Obnstl- 
tution  promulgated  in  1791  whlcti  de- 
tailed freedoms  unknown  In  most  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Polish  Constitution, 
along  with  the  French  Constitution,  and 
our  own  Constitution,  marks  a  great 
watershed  In  the  growth  and  defelop- 
ment  of  con.stltutional  law  the  l^'orld 
over. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as  courageously  as 
they  sought  their  freedom  in  179|.  the 
Polish  people  seek  their  freedom  today. 
In  this  year  of  detente,  conciliation,  and 
arms  limitation,  we  must  not  allow  our 
attention  to  be  deflected  from  the  plight 
of  the  Polish  nation,  and  from  the  in- 
domitable commitment  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

If  has  been  my  honor  to  work  wlQi  the 
Polish  community  of  western  New  york. 
These  Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  vitality 
and  diversity  of  the  professions  which 
they  have  entered,  and  the  community 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
of  international  politics  brings  forth 
many  mjrths  and  these  msrths,  even  when 
proved  erroneous,  continue  to  be  per- 
petuated as  truth.  Such  a  myth  is  the 
charge  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  guilty  of  Imprisoning 
over  200,000  political  prisoners.  The 
critics  of  South  Vietnam  have  used  this 
charge  over  and  over  against  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  stressing  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  support  from 
such  an  "oppressive"  regime. 

Two  complete  studies  have  exposed  the 
facts.  This  myth  of  over  200,000  political 
prisoners  should  be  laid  to  rest  once  and 
for  all.  The  first  study  was  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
Graham  A.  Martin,  while  the  second 
study  was  concluded  as  a  part  of  a  fact- 
finding mission  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans sponsored  by  the  American  Security 
Council   and   the  Vietnam  Council  on 
Foreign  RelaUons.  This  latter  mission 
was  headed  by  Ambassador  John  Moore 
Allison,  retired,  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  who 
also  served  as  ambassador  to  Japan.  In- 
donesia,    and     Czechoslovakia.     Other 
members  of  the  mission  Included  Repre- 
sentative Phil  Crani;   Richard  Smith, 
the    administrative    assistant    to    the 
minority   leader   of    the    Florida   State 
Senate;  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Dallas  in  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Ambassador  Elbridge  Ehirbrow,  re- 
tired, director  of  the  Freedom  Studies 
Center,  Boston,  Va..  and  former  ambas- 
sador    to     South     Vietnam,     1957-61- 
Charles  A.  Stewart,  director  of  Broadcast 
Communications  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council;   and  Philip  c.  Clarke, 
capltol  editor  of  the  American  Security 
Council's    Washington    Report.    James 
Carey  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Copley  Press  accompanied  this  group. 

Ambassador  Martin  discussed  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  of  the  political 
prisoner  charges  In  an  interview  with 
the  Washington  Post  reporter  Philip  A 
McCombs,  March  15,  1974,  Washington 
Post.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Saigon 
to  assume  his  post  as  UJ8.  Ambassador 
last  year,  Mr.  Martin  ordered  his  em- 
bassy staff  to  Investigate  the  charges  of 
political  prisoners  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saigon.  After  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation of  the  accusations,  the  embassy 
staff  discovered  that  South  Vietnam's 
entire  prison  population  numbered  about 
35,000.  which  Is  roughly  on  a  per  capita 
basis  the  prison  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  noted  that  if  abuses  did 
exist  In  the  prison  system— as  they  do 
In  every  prison  system — the  abuses  were 
not  widespread  and  not  systematic  The 
conclusion  of  this  study  revealed  that 


only  a  handful  of  prisoners  could  be 
considered  as  "political  prisoners,"  de- 
fined as  individuals  imprisoned  solely 
because  of  opposition  to  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. Ambassador  Martin  noted  that 
he  had  not  been  given  the  name  of  a 
single  "political  prisoner."  who,  when 
checked  out  regarding  his  prison  record, 
fell  into  the  category  of  a  strictly  "po-' 
lltlcal  prisoner." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Ambas- 
sador Martin  and  the  embassy  staff  were 
similar  In  content  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  fact-finding  mission 
which  visited  South  Vietnam  January 
12-22.  1974.  The  mission  endorsed  the 
embassy  study  and  reported  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  visit  to  one  of  the  prison 
faculties  on  Con  Son  Island,  the  area 
where  the  "tiger  cage"  stories  originated. 
I  enter  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  part  of  their  study  entitled  "Vietnam 
Report"  which  related  to  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam: 

Vietnam  Report 
The  allegation  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment harbors  "302,000  political  prisoners" 
waa  found  to  have  originated  virlth  a  well- 
known  government  opponent.  Father  Chan 
Tin,  a  Paris-educated  Redemptorlst  priest 
who  seema  to  put  the  human  suffering  he 
encounters  among  his  parishioners  In  class 
struggle  terms.  He  also  heads  an  organiza- 
tion he  calls  "Committee  To  Investigate  Mis- 
treatment of  Political  Prisoners"— which  he 
defines,  very  broadly,  to  include  arrested 
communist  cadre. 

In  his  latest  statement,  Father  Tin  ltst« 
prisons  that  allegedly  contain  many  thou- 
sands more  prisoners  than  possibly  could  be 
physically  accommodated. 

Yet,  appstfently  without  checking  into  Fa- 
ther Tin's  background  or  supposed  sources, 
a  member  of  Congress  recently  Inserted  Tin's 
•202.000  political  prisoner"  figure  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Interestingly,  Father  Tin  still  puts  out  his 
story  and  continues  to  attack  the  government 
without  Interference  from  the  authorities — 
a  fact  that  seems  to  disprove  the  familiar 
charge  that  Saigon  jails  all  Its  opponents. 

A  study  group  composed  of  five  Vietnam 
critics  who  were  also  briefed  on  the  Embassy 
"political  prisoners"  survey,  recently  returned 
from  Saigon,  claiming  on  TV  and  in  press 
conferences  that  "the  Jails  of  South  Vietnam 
are  full  of  political  prisoners." 

As  VS.  Ambassador  Oraham  Martin  con- 
cedes: "(Our)  report  wUl  not  convince  those 
who  believe  only  what  they  wish  to  believe. 
It  will.  I  think,  be  convincing  to  those  rea- 
sonable and  objective  persons  who  are  still 
concerned  with  the  truth — and  fortunately, 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  still  come  within  this  category." 

Charged  of  widespread  torture  and  mis- 
treatment of  "political  pri«oner8"  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  lack  substan- 
tiation and  appear  to  be  false  or  grossly 
exaggerated. 

While  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  for 
any  one  private  investigative  group  to  per- 
sonaUy  Inspect  all  the  prison  facilities  In 
South  Vietnam.  US.  Public  Safety  Advisers 
who  did  work  closely  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese over  the  past  several  years  report  no 
proof  of  any  systematic  Ill-treatment  of  In- 
mates. Obviously,  given  the  enmity  aroused 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  of  con- 
flict and  strife,  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
Isolated  instances  of  cruelty  and  Ill-treat- 
ment. But  nowhere  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
the  obvious  and  systematic  brutality  prac- 
ticed against  Americans  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  of  war  by  their  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  captors. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  fact-finding 
mission  was  a  day-long  visit  to  Con  Son  Is- 
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\tBA  where  the  group  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
entire  prison  facility  and  to  talk  freely  with 
both  officials  and  with  Vletcong  prisoners. 
More  than  an  hour  was  spent  inspecting  the 
so-called  "tiger  cages,"  no  longer  in  use  but 
rtill  employed  by  propagandists  to  belabor 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  cruel  and  oppressive. 

ActuaUy.  as  the  fact-finding  group  deter- 
mined, these  prison  cells,  buUt  by  the  French 
in  1041  as  punishment  cells  for  unruly  prls- 
oneis.  were  a  good  deal  larger  and  airier 
than  had  been  depicted  In  the  famous 
July  17,  1970  Life  Magazine  "expose." 

The  Life  story  was  based  on  a  report  by 
photographer  Tom  Harkln,  a  Congressional 
(taS  aide,  and  Don  Luce,  then  an  executive 
secretary  for  the  World  CouncU  of  Cburcbee 
Mid  a  leading  peace  activist.  Luce  was 
brought  along  to  Con  Son  Islsmd  by  Harkln 
who  was  accompanying  two  oongressmen — 
William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and  Au- 
gustiis  P.  Hawkins  of  California. 

The  story  claimed  that  the  so-called  "tiger 
cages"  were  hidden  away  In  a  secret  area  of 
the  island  (The.  ASC  fact-finders  found  It 
clearly  out  In  the  open  behind  high  white 
walls),  and  Implied  that  the  cells  were  im- 
derground  (they  were.  In  fact,  above  ground 
with  open  grates  at  the  top  and  with  a  roof 
some  15  feet  above  the  cells  to  protect  them 
from  sun  and  rain  and  IndlvldusJ  doors 
leading  to  an  open  courtyard).  The  Harkln- 
Luce  story  also  told  of  prisoners  "crouched" 
in  the  cells.  The  cells  were.  In  fact,  10  feet 
from  ceUlng  to  the  top  grate  and  6*3"  wide 
and  10'6"  deep — far  larger  than  comparable 
IsolaUon  "punishment  cells"  In  most  stand- 
ard Uj8.  prisons) . 

Contrary  to  the  Life  story,  which  has  been 
endlessly  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  by 
antl-Vletnam  critics  In  the  nearly  four  years 
since  publication,  the  ASC  group  foimd  no 
hard  evidence  of  systematic  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  on  Con  Son  Island.  And  there  was 
no  Indication  that  any  of  the  prisoners  In  the 
cells,  (the  Life  photos  show  from  two  to  four 
Inmates  in  each  ceU)  had  been  shackled. 
Indeed,  It  would  have  been  physically  im- 
possible to  "8usx>end"  any  of  the  Inmates 
from  the  top  grate,  as  has  been  charged. 

Of  the  S,739  prisoners  now  on  Con  Son 
Island,  a  majority  have  accepted  the  stand- 
ing offer  of  the  authorities  to  work  daUy  on 
one  of  the  vegetable  farms,  or  In  the  pig 
farm,  brick  factory,  machine  shop  or  wood- 
working shop.  These  "trustees,"  numbering 
some  3,000,  were  under  minimal  guard  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  strain  or  hardship.  Of 
the  SOO  VC's  who  refused  to  cooperate  and 
who  remained  In  the  large  (60  Inmates  each) 
barred  compounds,  there  was  no  visual  Indl.- 
catlon  of  malnutrition,  disease  or  mistreat- 
ment, despite  the  complaints  of  some  of  the 
VC. 

As  Just  one  example  of  prisoner  treatment 
on  Con  Son  Island,  the  hard-core  "uncooper- 
atlves"  receive  670  grams  of  rice  a  day — more 
than  can  be  spared  for  war  refugees  In  many 
resettlement  camps  on  the  mainland.  And 
as  an  example  of  how  UJ3.  prison  tralnlng- 
and-ald  has  helped,  the  per  capita  death  rate 
among  inmates  Is  now  .38  per  1,000,  com- 
pared to  1.66  per  1,000  before  the  aid  pro- 
gram began. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  26 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHX7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  OH  and  Gas  Corporation,  an  am- 
bitious but   seemingly   future   oriented 
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proposal  6  months  ago,  is  now  being  fav- 
orably considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  committee  has 
held  16  days  of  extensive  hearings  on 
the  Corporation  concept,  which  is  now 
title  rn  of  the  Consumer  Energy  Act,  a 
comprehensive  pEM;kage  of  energy  legis- 
lation. Mark  up  on  title  I,  which  deals 
with  oil  and  gas  regulatory  reform,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  next  week,  and  the 
committee  hopes  to  report  out  the  en- 
tire energy  package  this  summer.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion must  now  be  considered  a  serious 
legislative  proposal. 

The  major  oil  companies,  which  have 
been  dismissing  the  Corporation  as 
quixotic  theory,  are  now  recognizing  in 
trsule  journals  that  the  Corporation  is  a 
very  real  threat  to  their  control  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  They  are  attempting 
to  defeat  the  public  oil  company  by  label- 
ing it  "creeping  nationalization."  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  especially  inappropriate 
charge,  since  the  Corporation  wUl  not 
take  over  a  single  well  owned  by  the  pri- 
vate companies  and  since  the  off-shore 
resources  the  Corporation  will  develop 
cannot  be  nationalized  because  they  are 
already  national  property.  The  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  will  compete 
with  the  major  oil  firms,  not  destroy 
them,  and  in  so  doing  it  will  provide 
desperately  needed  reform  to  the  petro- 
leum industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  oil  and  gas  proposal.  If  our 
constituents  want  to  see  tangible  evi- 
dence of  our  moving  creatively  and  effec- 
tively to  reform  energy  production  in  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion should  be  our  answer.  We  should  all 
urge  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  WOR  RADIO 
STATION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  worthwhile  contribution  that 
a  New  York  radio  station  has  made  to- 
ward increasing  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  For  almost  a  year  now,  WOR 
radio  has  given  generously  of  Its  air 
time.  In  the  public  interest,  to  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  This  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  nonpartisan  program  called  Ask  Your 
Congressman,  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  familiarize  those  In  the  WOR  listening 
audience  with  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
congressional  delegations  In  the  tri-State 
area.  In  this  time  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  many  parts  of  the  government  and 
also  a  growing  importance  of  the  Con- 
gress. Increasing  the  communication  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress is  vitally  Important.  Not  only  have 
Members  of  Congress  been  able  to  share 
the!"  views  on  major  problems  which  we 
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face  today,  but  the  public  has  been  able 
to  ask  questions  about  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Herb  Slatzman.  general  manager.  Mr. 
Dan  Griflto.  program  director,  and  Mr. 
George  Brown,  news  director,  for  their 
tireless  efforts  to  make  the  program  pos- 
sible. Their  interest  in  providing  a  link 
between  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  New  York  area  has  made  this  show  a 
reality.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  rec- 
ognize the  fine  work  of  this  public- 
spirited  radio  station. 


"FROM  SPACE,  A  ROUNDED  VIEW  OF 
THE  EARTH" 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  defini- 
tive article  cm  the  promise  and  accom- 
plishments of  utilizing  space  for  direct 
benefits  was  published  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  John  Noble  WUford. 
Mr.  Wilford's  excellent  article  points  to 
the  success  of  using  manned  vehicles  and 
automated  satellites  for  communica- 
tions, weather  prediction,  and  Earth  re- 
sources analysis,  which  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  growing  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  I  commend  this  signifi- 
cant article  on  the  down-to-earth  ac- 
complishments of  our  space  program  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1974] 

From  Space,  a  Rottnded  View  of  the  Eabth 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 

When  men  first  left  the  earth  for  space, 
they  looked  back:  for  orientation,  sometimes 
for  reassurance  and.  more  often,  simply  to 
enjoy  the  view.  They  found,  too,  that  the 
view  could  be  revealing:  Early  photographs 
from  orbit  helped  to  revise  maps  of  the  re- 
mote Tibetan  plain  and  provided  clues  for 
discovery  of  more  oil  and  gas  In  North  Africa. 
But  in  those  heady  days,  when  space  flight 
was  novel  and  surrounded  by  ^amour.  man's  , 
sights  were  set  not  on  the  earth,  but  on  the 
moon,  the  faraway  planets  and  space  Itself, 
the  "new  ocean." 

Now  that  men  have  reached  the  moon  and 
their  robot  spacecraft  have  reconnoltered  the 
nearest  planets,  now  that  space  flight  is  an 
accepted  and  almost  routine  part  of  modem 
life,  the  emphasis  of  much  of  the  American 
space  program  has  shifted  earthward.  A  con- 
certed effort  is  being  made  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
■  determine  how  space  can  be  used  to  Im- 
prove life  on  earth  and  on  how  It  can  yield 
practical  and  profitable  results.  The  early  re- 
sults can  be  considered  encouraging. 

TOST   TECHNOLOGY    SATXUJTE 

It  vras  not  tintU  1972,  after  years  of  budg- 
etary constraints  and  bureaucratic  In-flght- 
Ing,  that  NASA  launched  Its  first  earth-re- 
sources technology  satellite  (ERTS) .  Its 
purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  earth 
could  be  surveyed  Inexpensively  and  effec- 
tively from  space.  In  19  months  of  opera- 
tions. It  has  been  one  of  NASA's  most  strik- 
ing successes,  and  a  second  ERTS  is  being 
readied  for  launching  late  this  year  or  earlv 
in  1975. 

From  an  orbit  of  670  miles,  the  ERTS 
makes  14  complete  orbits  a  day,  crossing  the 
polar  regions.  It  covers  the  same  ground  once 
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every  18  days.  The  MteUlte  is  eq^pped  with 
cameras  and  remote-sensing  loBtrtunenta  for 
mineral  prospecting,  mapping,  crop  Inventory 
and  pollution  monitoring.  Re3Ults|K>  far  sug- 
gest that,  as  NASA  reported,  "m$ny  of  the 
major  crops  and  species  can  bsi  identified 
well  enough  for  Inventory  from  tbaxx;  that 
forest  fires  and  flood  damage,  e't^n  in  the 
remotest  areas,  can  be  economfially  and 
qulcUy  assessed:  that  snow  surreys  can  be 
made  with  sxiincient  precision  to  ^Id  In  the 
control  of  hydraulic  power  from  ikuns;  that 
the  data  can  be  automatically  tx4n8formed 
into  usable  map  products.  IncludUw  land-use 
maps;  and  that  new  geological  fettures  can 
be  found  even  In  well-mapped  are^." 

In  map-making,  for  example,  Dr.lRobert  B. 
Simpson  of  Dartmouth  College  estiiiiates  that 
a  land-use  map  of  an  area  the  siie  of  Mis- 
souri could  be  made  from  ERT's  Imagery  for 
about  $75,000.  A  similar  map  drawn  from 
conventional  aerial  photography  ^ould  cost 
$l-mllllon.  Other  cartogT-aphers  (fsubt  that 
space  Imagery  will  entirely  take  tlie  place  of 
aerial  photography  In  map-maki$g,  except 
in  recording  changes  in  roftds  a^d  urban 
sprawl  that  take  place  too  fast  t<f  conven- 
tional means  to  follow.  j 

In  geology,  scientists  have  discovered  new 
cracks  in  the  San  Andreas  fault  jb  Califor- 
nia from  ERTS  photographs,  "^ey  have 
found  "lineaments"  where  mineral  are  more 
apt  to  be  discovered,  "flags"  pdlntlng  to 
where  the  prospector  could  find  nfw  wealth. 
Infrared  Images  from  ERTS  havt^been  used 
to  chart  the  nation's  undergroi|nd  water 
supply.  They  have  also  been  used  to  detect 
the  distinctive  heat  signatures  at  different 
crops  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  cotfon  and  to 
sense  the  difference  In  the  heat  emitted  by 
healthy  and  blighted  crops.  The  jtechnique 
Is  still  In  the  exi>erlmental  stages.ibut  great 
hope  Is  placed  In  the  ability  of  spacecraft  to 
provide  an  accurate  census  of  agricultural 
crops  and  to  give  early  warning  of  imfestatlon. 
And  when  ERTS  sensors  showed)  the  true 
extent  of  strlp-mlnlng  In  California  and 
the  pollution  from  a  paper  nxlll  in  Lake 
Champlatn,  It  became  clear  that  tMls  type  of 
monitoring  could  also  be  valual^e  in  en- 
forcing Federal  strlp-mlning  or  pol^tlon  reg- 
ulations Says  Dr  Fletcher:  "If  I  h^d  to  pick 
one  spacecraft,  one  space  age  de^lopment, 
to  help  save  the  world.  I  would  ilck  ERTS 
and  the  operational  satellites  whlcft  I  believe 
will  be  evolved  from  It  later  In  thii  decade  " 
Skylab,  the  nation's  first  spa^  station, 
carried  a  set  of  multi-spectral  caiieras  and 
electronic  scanning  Instruments  l^at  could 
point  the  way  to  how  to  buUd  the  ^ext  gen- 
eration of  earth-survey  satellltesJ  whether 
manned  or  unmanned  • 

During  their  three  missions,  Skjpab  crews 
exposed  46,000  frames  of  photographic  film 
and  collected  nearly  50  miles  of  imagnetlc 
tape  data.  That  Is  what  the  Skylab  astronauts 
were  doing  day  after  day  for  28.  ^  and  84 
days  when  hardly  anyone  on  earth  ♦as  notic- 
ing Out  of  their  experiments  coulfl.Jcome  the 
basis  for  a  forest  and  range-land  Inventory  of 
Iran;  a  crop  lnventor>'  in  Brazil;  n^hods  of 
spotting  crop  Infestation;  geologic^  maps  of 
Spain,  Australia,  Africa  and  th*  western 
United  States:  volcano  surveys  oj  Central 
America,  and  detection  of  biologically  rich 
fishing  areas  off  the  coast  of  Chile.j 

William  C.  Schneider,  the  Skylalj  program 
director,  says.  "I  guess  it  will  be  ab^ut  a  year 
before  we  get  anything  concrete  from  the 
earth  resources  data."  But  from  ear^  results. 
Dr.  M.  L.  Jensen  of  the  Unlversitji  of  Utah 
reported  finding  a  region  near  Ely,  Ifev.,  that 
is  likely  to  contain  a  significant  m^ral  de- 
posit New  sources  of  geothermal  *nergy  in 
the  western  United  States  were  alio  Identi- 
fied. 1 

Skylab  offlciaU  have  emphaslzedj however, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  experiment^  was  not 
Immediate  discovery  of  new  resourtts.  It  was 
the  development  of  a  new  survey  tQ|:bnology. 
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The  future  of  NASA  may  be  dependent.  In 
part,  on  the  success  of  such  down-to-earth 
space  operations.  They  are  the  space  agency's 
defense  against  those  who  doubt  the  rele- 
vance of  space  flight  and  who  question  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  93-billlon  a  year  for 
space  programs. 

But  It  could  be  suggested,  too,  it  Is  only 
natural  that  after  surveying  the  canyons  of 
Mars,  the  clouds  and  haze  of  Venus  and  the 
radiation  belts  of  Jupiter,  men  turn  back  and 
take  a  new  look  at  the  earth  and,  in  the  words 
of  T.  S.  Eliot,  "know  the  place  for  the  first 
time." 
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IS  JUSTICE  RELALLY  BLIND? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NTW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
In  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Judge 
Bruce  Wright  wrote  a  scathing  article 
on  the  judicial  system  in  general,  and 
the  excessive  ball  and  restrictive  proce- 
dures Imposed  on  the  poor  and  minority 
defendants.  Judge  Wright's  article  is  so 
extensive  and  articulate  that  I  shall 
merely  pose  one  question  to  my  col- 
leagues. Is  justice  really  blind?  His  ar- 
ticle Is  as  follows : 

An  Angry  Judge  and  Criminal  Justice 
(By  Bruce  McM.  Wright) 

The  criminal  law  la  the  world  of  Alice 
stepping  through  the  looking  glass  into  an 
underworld  wonderland.  It  is  the  mad  de- 
rangements of  a  maze  In  Kafka's  Castle  and 
the  lunatic  ordeal  of  his  Trial.  It  is  the  write- 
it-aa-you-go  script  for  lonesco's  Theatre  of 
the  Absurd.  It  Is  a  Three  Penny  Opera  sung 
to  Brecht-neck  speed.  It  Is  a  ragged  panto- 
mime and  a  poor  people's  pageant,  acted  out 
In  the  filth  and  harsh  tempers  of  a  perfect 
backdrop  for  crime. 

It  is  entering  the  sacred  temple  of  the 
law  with  reverence,  only  to  see  crvide.  coarse, 
gross  and  profane  grafllti  leap  out  at  you 
from  the  wtLl'.s.  scarred  by  magic  markers. 
It  la  a  mUe  en  scene  more  fitting  for  the 
stink  of  a  toilet  in  a  dirty  subway. 

THE  ARENA 

The  law.  which  embraces  every  human 
predicament  in  its  eclectic  reach,  U  the  per- 
fect place  to  study  democracy's  imperfec- 
tions. Its  sullied  dreams.  Each  courtroom  is 
an  off-Bro€wlway  arena,  where  the  law,  cos- 
tumed in  the  emperor's  clothing,  feeds  upon 
Its  amendments,  then  devours  itself  and  its 
young. 

One  becomes  aware  of  the  poet's  cry  In 
the  darkness  that  the  situation  of  this  time 
surrounds  us  like  a  baffling  crime.  WTiUe 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  lyrics  can  command 
that  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  penalties 
remain  a  variable  vexation  in  our  law. 

Too  often,  the  rich  and  the  powerful  have 
their  wrists  rapped  lightly,  while  the  poor, 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  offense,  are  packed 
off  to  durance  vile. 

When  the  respectable  citizens  run  afoul 
of  the  law,  the  body  statutory  writhes  to 
make  flexible  adjustments.  If  the  law  has 
a  sociology,  it  is  a  middle  class  one,  where 
middle  class  white  Judges  yield  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Robert  G.  Olson  has  called  "The  Moral- 
ity Of  Self-interest."  > 

When  that  Nebraska-bom  son  of  the  mid- 
dle-border, Roscoe  Pound,  propounded   the 


thesis  that  the  law  should  be  an  efficient 
Instrument  for  social  reconstruction,"  >  h^ 
must  have  thought  that  the  law  would  b« 
In  for  radical  progress. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case,  alas. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  be  more  sociology 
on  the  walls  of  the  courthouse  where  I  labor, 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  assizes  of  the  law! 
Outside  the  tiny  and  infested  courtroom 
where  I  have  been  banished,  for  example, 
there  la  an  arresting  legend.  It  Is  written  in 
the  clear  and  legible  handwriting  of  the  il- 
literate, as  Arthur  Koestler  once  described 
Spencerian  slants  and  ovals.  Referring  to  » 
certain  television  commercial,  it  says,  "Char- 
ley TvLXUL  must  be  a  Nigger  flsh;  he's  so 
socially  unacceptable." 

Another  message,  reading  like  a  militant 
and  murderous  injunction,  says,  "Kill,  kill, 
kill,  but  kUl  the  Niggers  and  the  Jews  first." 

Crowning  all  of  this  al  fresco  hatred  1b  the 
Lenny  Bruce  comment  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  says  that,  "In  the  Halls  of  Justice 
justice  ts  in  the  HaUs." 

NOT    WITH    A    aANG 

Something  is  out  of  Joint  with  the  legal 
business,  if  it  so  uniformly  Inspires  such 
melancholy  criticism  from  those  who  are  its 
victims.  They  are  prophets  of  doom  in  their 
anonymity.  Their  trips  to  court  offer  a  theme 
and  variation  on  the  T.  S.  EUot  dictum  that, 
"This  is  the  way  the  world  ends,  this  is  the 
way  the  world  ends,  this  Is  the  way  the  world 
ends,  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper."' 

Closer  to  the  truth,  I  suppose,  Is  that  it 
ends  with  both  a  bang  and  a  whimper,  with 
no  guarantee  which  comes  first. 

If  the  law  has  its  Imperfections,  it  reflects 
whatever  Is  missing  In  the  men  who  make 
them  and  construe  them.  If  the  law  is  too 
distant  from  its  handmaiden,  Justice  then 
some  of  us  must  become  latter-day  Sir'Oala- 
hads,  seeking  out  its  holy  grall.  so  that  crimi- 
nal Justice  may  become  more  Just  than 
criminal. 

As  we  watch  our  national  cheerleader.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  with  a  futile  finger  in  the  dyke, 
whUe  Watergate  floods  our  country  in  cyni- 
cism and  ravages  our  spiritual  ecology,  issues 
of  law  and  order  take  on  a  strange  signifi- 
cance. 

FORGET    THE   INNOCXNT 

Law  and  Order  has  recently  come  to  be 
known  as  a  code  expression  to  the  sociologi- 
cal etymologists  among  us.  It  means  keep  the 
niggers  and  spies  off  the  streets  and  in  Jail. 
It  means  that  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
should  be  done  away  with. 

So  successful  has  the  era  of  law  and  order 
been,  along  with  the  cry  of  crime  In  the 
streets,  strict  construction  and  preventive 
detention,  that  the  urban  JaUs  of  Amerlcs 
literally  bulge  to  bursting  with  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Of  course,  as  you  now  know. 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  known,  by  order  of  those 
ethnic  Napoleons  who  have  the  gall  to  divide 
and  rule,  as  "hlspanics." 

In  this  country's  cities,  every  day  and 
every  night,  the  police,  having  "hunted  In 
thoee  ghettos  we  call  jungles,  produce  tbelr 
catch. 

Preventive  detention,  specifically  rejected 
by  the  State  Legislature,  leaps  mlraculoutly 
to  life,  as  Judges  set  ball  at  figures  which 
rival  the  national  debt.  Even  as  the  rich 
could  buy  their  freedom  from  military  serv- 
ice during  the  Civil  War,  so  too,  only  the 
wealthy,  when  accused  of  crime,  can  buy 
their  pretrial  freedom. 
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>01aon,    Tbe    MoraUty    Of    eelf-Inteiwt, 
Harcourt,  Brace  (106B). 


•Pound,  Interpretations  Of  Legal  History, 
pp.  1B2,  et  aeq.;  also  see  two  Important 
Pound  essays:  Scope  And  Purpoae  Of  Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence,  34  and  25  Harvard 
Law  Review. 

'The  Hollow  Men. 


zoos    AND    THEIR    OCCUPANTS 

Whether  or  not  we  admit  it,  our  Jails  have 
become  nigger  and  hlspanlc  zoos,  with  mostly 
white  keepers,  who  throw  slop  at  the  two- 
legged  beasts,  turn  keys  and.  generally,  keep 
their  human  captives  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  one  reserves  for  v?lld  and  danger- 
ous beasts. 

Even  Mayor  Lindsay,  when  he  was  our 
chief  magistrate,  and  himself  a  lawyer,  has 
been  shown  on  television  rushing  to  the 
bedside  of  a  police  officer  who  had  been  shot 
in  the  abdomen,  a  sad  expression  fixed  to  his 
face.  He  condemned  the  defendant,  not  then 
yet  arraigned,  as  a  "vicious  gunman."  Alas, 
for  the  presumption  of  innocence. 

Looking  at  such  a  spectacle.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  impartial  Jurors,  fresh  from  such 
X-rated  bias,  to  vote  to  do  away  with  the 
presiunption  of  Innocence  and  quickly  ar- 
rive at  a  unanimous  and  prearranged  finding 
of  guUt. 

The  Mayor  had  just  stepped  through  an- 
other looking  glass,  into  the  wonderland  of 
pre-trial  publicity.  Demonstrating  his  versa- 
tility he  also  condemned  the  Judge  as  an 
example  of  "Judicial  Insensltlvlty." 

MATTES    OF    BAIL 

Excessive  ball  tears  off  the  false  skin  cover- 
ing the  American  bias  against  the  poor.  This 
kind  of  fiscal  jtistlce  is  a  dirty  Joke  played 
upon  the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
people.  It  caters  to  class  fears  and  spurs  the 
development  of  oppressive  techniques. 

When  the  haves  hold  the  have-nats  In  con- 
tempt, they  do  so  because  of  an  overriding 
belief  that  the  have-nots  are  planning  revo- 
lution to  overthrow  the  very  Constitution 
which  the  haves  neglect  when  depriving  the 
poor  and  the  helpless. 

The  city  seems  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  to 
us.  When  it  was  suggested  that  all  police- 
men should  live  In  the  city  of  their  employ- 
ment there  was  a  unanimous  cry  of  dissent 
from  the  ofQcers,  who  said  that  the  place 
was  far  too  dangerous  for  them  to  have  their 
families.  This  is  the  very  city  the  i>ollce  are 
sworn  to  protect  and  guard.  In  guard  we 
trust,  indeed. 

The  police  should  know.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  large  part  In  making  the  city  lawless. 
The  Knapp  Commission  publicized  some 
•shocking  revelations  about  New  York's  Fin- 
est. Their  taking  of  graft,  and  their  theft  of 
large  quantities  of  narcotics  from  their  own 
property  clerk,  makes  them  millionaires  of 
the  expensive  suburbs,  where  moet  of  them 
live. 

These  fearless  guardians  have  now  asked 
to  carry  shotguns.  That  they  do  not  need 
such  weaponry  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  shooting  of  a  little  Black  l3oy.  His  death 
shows  that  handguns  are  accurate  enough. 
It  also  shows  that  all  Negroes  look  alike, 
since  the  little  boy  was  said  to  resemble  a 
robbery  suspect  who  is  a  full-grown  man. 

As  with  God,  our  city  is  said  to  be  quite 
dead  in  the  crumble  and  decay  of  Its  poor. 
Budgets  are  over-extended.  Services  are 
being  curtailed;  judges  and  commissioners 
are  trembling  at  the  soimd  of  the  name 
Nadjarl.  Nlxon  lawyers  quail  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  subpoena  from  Jaworski. 

But  this  old  rat-Infested  port  city  con- 
tinues to  endure.  It  may  be  old,  dirty  and 
overcrowded.  But  as  the  recent  primary 
showed,  there  are  many  lovers  and  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  the  ancient  mistress. 

What  Beethoven,  Bach.  Brahms  and  Boc- 
cherini  gave  us  in  music,  at  one  time,  BadiUo, 
Beame,  Blaggi  and  Blumenthal  sought  to 
give  tis  in  politics.  And  of  the  four,  three 
are  lawyers.  Is  It  of  some  sinister  Import 
that  the  only  nonlawyer,  Beame,  won? 

These  are  evil  days  for  members  of  the 
Bar. 

L.  Patrick  Gray,  that  pious  paragon  of 
snoop;  the  man  with  the  stern  and  honest 
face,  reading  like  a  map  of  the  true  public 
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ethic,  confessed  on  national  television  that 
he  had  burned  at  the  stake  vital  Watergate 
evidence  which  he  had  not  even  read.  By 
that  act,  be  added  a  new  dimension  to  na- 
tional witchcraft. 

NO    PITY 

It  Is  against  this  kind  of  backdrop  of 
confession  and  avoidance  that  the  President. 
In  sending  his  Criminal  Reform  Act  to  Con- 
gress, admonished  that  body  to  provide  for 
"punishment  without  pity."  What  this 
means  is  that  the  absence  of  rehabilitation 
now  becomes  an  article  of  faith — maybe.  One 
can  never  be  certain  how  absent  of  pity 
and  consideration  will  be  the  sentences  of 
those  numerous  former  White  House  law- 
yers, who  must  face  trial  and  ptosslble  con- 
viction. 

I  suspect  that  few  law  students  will  prac- 
tice criminal  law.  Out  of  the  50,000  New  York 
lawyers,  only  1,000  have  had  their  names 
placed  on  a  list  as  willing  to  accept  crimi- 
nal causes  by  assignment  and  for  a  state- 
paid  fee. 

LAW  IS  AN  ASS 

The  law  Is  a  strange  and  moody  business. 
Charles  Dickens,  speaking  through  his  Mr. 
Bumble,  was  moved  to  say  with  both  vehe- 
mence and  some  fractured  syntax,  that. 
"The  law  is  a  ass.  It  is  a  Idiot!" 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  In  The  Traveller, 
moaned  that  the  laws  grind  the  poor,  and 
rich  men  rule  the  law. 

Edmund  Burke  spoke  of  the  law  as  in- 
justice "codified."  He  claimed  that  It  pro- 
tected the  idle  rich  from  the  exploited  poor 
and  added  a  new  evil  to  society  known  as 
lawyers. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  wept  that  the  law  caught 
the  small  flies  and  allowed  the  great  to 
"brake  through."  Sir  Francis,  as  experts  on 
Elizabethan  LaCunae  will  recaU,  was  Im- 
peached for  taking  bribes.  His  defense  was 
that,  yes,  he  took  bribes,  but  that  he  took 
equal  amounts  from  both  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  and  then  ruled  on  the  merits. 

This  does  not  paint  a  pretty  picture.  Still, 
as  one  wanders  through  the  weU-upholstered 
wilderness  of  our  profession,  with  trusts  and 
estates,  commercial  clients  and  corporate  re- 
tainers, keep  in  mind  that  the  law  needs 
some  of  the  honest  sweat  of  lawyers  on  the 
criminal  side. 

There  are  too  many  lawyers  who  are  aloof, 
distant,  removed  and  apart  from  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  The  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  acutely  111.  It  Is  acutely  In  need  of 
artificial  respiration  and  that  transfusion  of 
youthful  blood  which  flows  regularly  from 
our  law  schools. 

It  also  needs  judges  who  can  abolish  from 
their  minds  the  institutional  racism  upon 
which  all  of  us  have  been  nourished  and 
reared. 

It  needs  Judges  who  can  Ignore  the  hysteri- 
cal screaming  of  the  muck-raking  tabloids 
and  policemen's  gazettes. 

It  needs  to  train  Judges  and  pick  them  in 
a  way  which  Is  radically  different  from  the 
way  it  is  now  done.  Brtght  young  law  stu- 
dents should  opt  for  the  profession  of  Judg- 
ing, in  their  third  year  of  law  school  and 
then  begin  arduous  training  which  leads  to 
the  awesome  power  of  a  Judge. 

JUDICIAL  TRAINING 

The  new  training  for  Judges  should  In- 
volve an  apprenticeship  after  the  trainee  has 
been  exposed  to  ethnic  sensitivity  tests,  the 
psychology  of  the  poor,  and  then  been  psy- 
choanalyzed in  depth,  to  determine  the  sta- 
bility of  his  personality,  or  reveal  his  likeli- 
hood, to  scream  and  rant  and  rave,  as  some 
Judges  now  do. 

I  have  accused  some  of  my  brothers  on 
the  Bench  of  imposing  excessive  ball,  and  by 
that  device,  committing  a  kind  of  victimiz- 
ing crime  of  their  own.  Speaking  on  the 
X/ypic  of  ball  Is  very  much  like  performing 
exploratory  surgery  up>on  myself,  without 
benefit  of  anesthe^a  and  with  a  dull  scalpel. 
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With  bail  so  often  imposed  in  an  amount 
which  the  judge  believes  a  defendant  can- 
not post,  our  courts  have  become  havens  for 
money-changers.  It  Is  almost  as  though  we 
live  by  the  hard  specie  of  the  Calvin  Coolidge 
dictum  that.  "The  business  of  America  is 
business." 

It  Is  by  such  rapes  of  the  Constitution 
that  Justice  is  both  mortgaged  and  foreclosed 
at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  system,  which  I  help  administer, 
is  mostly  white,  while  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  accused  are  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  the 
kinds  of  ball  set  for  the  defendants,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  white  measure  of  Justice  for 
the  poor  minorities  who  parade  before  the 
Bench. 

POOR  CAN'T  WIN 

The  white  world,  which  so  despairs  of  the 
welfare  system  and  which  begrudges  the  poor 
such  a  disgraceful  pittance  when  they  are 
unemployed,  suddenly  invokes  the  rough 
standards  of  a  millionaire  when  the  poor  are 
accused. 

A  few  examples  of  the  way  the  money  ball 
system  works  may  give  us  pause. 

A  black  man  accused  of  abtislng  his  black 
woman,  may  have  the  charges  reduced  or 
dismissed,  or,  at  worst,  he  will  be  paroled. 
But  let  a  black  lover  beat  his  white  mistress, 
and  you  will  witness  the  vengeance  of  the 
white  ages  visited  against  the  black  de- 
fendant. 

One  judge  has  become  so  addicted  to  the 
numbers  game  of  disposing  of  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  In  the  shortest  period  of 
time,  that  he  will  say  to  a  defendant,  "Plead 
guilty  and  I  will  parole  you  until  after  the 
investigation  and  the  date  of  your  sentence. 
Refuse,  and  your  bail  is  $5,000." 

NOETHERN    BICOTBT 

But,  If  the  ball  does  not  get  the  poor  de- 
fendant, perhaps  the  gamble  of  a  Jury  trial 
will.  A  white  Juror,  demonstrating  his  objec- 
tivity In  the  Jury  box,  volunteered  his  view 
about  Judging  a  black  defendant.  "Niggers," 
he  said,  "have  to  be  taught  to  behave.  I  felt 
that  If  he  hadn't  done  (what  he  was  accused 
of]  he'd  done  something  else,  probably  even 
worse,  and  he  should  be  put  away  for  a  good 
time  or  long  while."'  This  Is  a  northern 
juror,  lest  we  forget. 

There  Is  always  a  tendency  by  Juries  and 
Judges  to  hold  blacks  to  a  less  strict  standard 
of  conduct,  where  the  victim  is  also  black.' 
Juries  seem  to  think  it  is  all  right  If  one 
black  cuts  another." 

Thus,  the  Negro  In  America  Is  allowed  to 
compound  his  status  and  frustrations,  by 
being  Invited,  in  effect,  to  destroy  himself 
and  In  so  doing,  save  the  white  man  the 
nettlesome  task.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  poor 
prey  upon  the  poor:  after  all.  the  risks  are 
less. 

The  built-in  ghetto  syndrome  applies  even 
in  crime,  as  it  does  for  residential  pttrpoees. 

COLOR    rr    BLACK 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Judges.  I  was 
accused  of  being  hung  up  on  the  question 
of  race  in  America  and  the  courts.  I  pleaded 
guilty  and  attempted  to  explain  to  my 
learned  brothers  that  there  Is  perhaps  a  dif- 
ference between  being  "racial."  and  being 
"racist."  I  failed  One  Judge,  bursting  with 
pride,  told  me  that  he  and  his  fellow  whites 
never  saw  the  color  of  a  defendant  standing 


•  Broeder.  Chapter  on  The  Negro  In  Court, 
In  Race  Crime  And  Justice,  from  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  On  Crime,  Task  Force 
Report:  The  Courts  60  (1967).  8«,  also. 
Race.  Crime  And  Justice,  further,  13-65  and 
139-368  for  other  studies.  (C.  Reasons  and 
J.  Kuykendall  eds.  19721. 

»The  American  Jury,  339-344,  H.  Kalven 
and  H.  Zelsel  (1966), 

•Id,  at  341. 
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before  tbem.  To  empbasize  bis  f»ul4^  vlalon, 
be  oald.  "Wby,  Bruce,  just  tbe  otbfr  day.  I 
bad  a  llttie  colored  kid  before  me.'" 

Am  I  too  overwrougbt  on  tbe  Question 
of  b«U7  Letuaaee.  i 

Qeorge  Jackson,  perbaps  tbe  moM  famous 
of  the  Soledad  Brothers,  wfks  arretted  and 
charged  with  stealing  $70  from  a  g4ft  station 
attendant.  His  ball  was  so  blgb,  that  he 
remained  In  Jail  for  the  rest  of  his  abort  life, 
until  he  was  shot  and  killed  under  circum- 
stances which  suggest  that  be  was  tsurdered. 
He  was  blatck. 

Clifford  Irving  and  his  wife  were-lndlcted 
In  both  tbe  8tate  and  Federal  Courtaj  accused 
of  defrauding  McOraw.  Hill  out  of  pearly  $1 
million.  They  were  allowed  ball  tl»y  could 
afford.  And.  after  their  convlctlak  In  all 
courts  they  were  sentenced  In  a  wfy  which 
made  delicate  arrangements  so  tBpit  their 
children  were  never  without  at  l^ast  one 
parent  on  hand.  Their  sentencesl  were  a 
mockery.  Irving  Is  now  out.  At  the  tline  their 
ball  was  fixed,  they  did  not  live  |  In  New 
York  but  on  an  Island  off  the  coMt  bt  Spain 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  hadi  roots  in 
this  community.  Like  Agnew.  Ining  will 
doubtless  write  a  book  and  prove  tlmt  crime 
does  pay.  The  Irvlngs  are  white. 

The  Harlem  Pour,  three  times  ti'led,  re- 
mained In  Jail  for  almost  eight  yiara.  be- 
cause they  could  not  raise  liftposslble 
amounts  of  ball  after  they  were  a<|:used  of 
murder.  They  were  arrested  as  mere  Jads  and 
grew  up  on  Rlker's  Island.  Only  af^r  seven 
long  years  and  more,  was  the  Harlem  com- 
munity able  to  collect  enough  ball  iioney  to 
ransom  them  from  their  captivity,  pending 
their  fourth  trial.  They  are  black. 

TRtPUt    JEOPAKDT 

Angela  Davis.  Indicted  on  the  most  tenuous 
grounds  and  charged  with  murder.  Weis  held 
In  pretrial  ball  of  tl 20.000,  which  ttie  could 
not  post.  She  was  held  in  Jail  for  eighteen 
months,  before  a  good  samarltan  mortgaged 
his  California  farm  and  posted  ball.  She  was 
then  acquitted.  She  suffers  triple  jeopardy, 
for  not  only  Is  she  black,  but  she  Is  also 
a  Communist  and  woman. 

Alice  Crlmmlns  was  Indicted  and  accused 
of  the  murder  of  her  two  Infant  chUidren.  She 
was  allowed  ball  she  could  afford.  jMter  she 
was  convicted  and  pending  appeal,  a  Judge 
set  ball  at  $25,000.  She  complalne<^  that  she 
could  not  afford  that  sum.  but  co^ld  afford 
$15,000.  Tbe  court  promptly  set  bill  at  the 
figure  she  could  afford.  She  Is  wblt*- 

So  much  for  the  ball  scene  front  coast  to 
shiny  coast. 

There  are  other  Interests  which  tnay  cap- 
ture your  attention  if  you  look  into  the 
haunted  mirror  of  the  law  and  takt  its  holy 
orders.  There  Is  the  sensitive  question  of 
women,  who  are  still  In  need  of  further 
emancipation.  They  are  the  house-aiggers  of 
modem  society.  The  law  should  be  better  em- 
ployed than  It  has  been  to  saljcage  the 
genius  of  the  female  before  It  1$  washed 
down  the  drain  of  our  ethos  with  ttie  deter- 
gents and  soap  operas. 

If  the  law  Is  to  t>ecome  more  thaQ  women's 
libido,  then  the  law  must  not  betra^f  the  sup- 
pressed revolution  of  that  sex. 

Men,  for  generations,  have  been  devoting 
themselves  to  the  legal  subjugation  of  the 
female,  trapping  her  In  a  kind  of  luxurious 
slavery.  Like  the  household  roach,  however, 
she  has  defied  destruction.  Women  continue 
to  survive,  despite  the  passions  of  men.  their 
deadly  sweetness  and  their  posture  of  a 
vengeful  Ood. 

LUCKLESS  arr 

Pablo  Neruda.  after  receiving  ttie  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  spoke  of  the  blacks  as 
the  luckless  race.  He  could  have  clt«d  women 
as  the  luckless  sex. 

To  these  men  who  would  agitate  reason  by 
opposing  the  proposed  Twen^-seventh 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  there  are 
some  cautions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wo(n«n,  for  ao  long  chiUned  to  gleaming 
kitchens  with  electric  can-openers,  dlab- 
waahara,  vacuum  cleaners  and  micro-wave 
ovens,  can  only  thank  Ood  for  their  magic 
cocktail  blenders. 

Tbe  bouse  beautiful  has  become  the  cur- 
tained  prison,    the   wall-to-wall    trap. 

So,  for  those  of  you  who  cherish  visions 
and  revisions,  think  of  the  symmetrlea  you 
can  affect,  as  you  stand  on  the  Bill  of  tbe 
magic  gatea  of  tbe  law. 

Perbapa  It  will  become  an  addiction,  as 
every  true  profession  abould,  if  It  la  a  happy 
one. 

As  Ramsay  Clark  put  It  recently,  the  law 
has  Its  rewards.  They  may  be  small,  but  they 
are  exciting.  Once  you  help  a  broken  soul, 
bla  restoration  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  historic  Imitations  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
or  the  Imported  Cloister  at  Fort  Try  on. 

LAW    IS    THE    LIGHT 

Tbe  law  is  an  Ideal  and  tbe  hop>e  of  every 
true  democracy.  It  la  the  flickering  and 
shadowy  light  at  tbe  end  of  Plato's  dark 
cave,  especially  for  tbe  powerless,  the  little 
person  and  those  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  all  else. 

We  need  those  of  you  who  can  read  the 
Constitution's  Eighth  Amendment,  which 
says  In  unamblguoiis  English  that  ball  shall 
not  be  excessive. 

We  need  those  of  you  who  will  Insist  that 
human  captives  are  entitled  to  at  least  as 
much  dignity  as  animals  nourished  In  a  zoo. 
Absent  such  tender  mercies,  the  word  re- 
habilitation Is  meamngless. 

Following  tbe  Attica  rebellion.  I  heard  a 
survivor  weep  into  the  night  air.  "How  the 
bell  we  gonna  be  rehabilitated,  when  we 
ain't  never  been  /lablUtated  In  the  first 
place?" 

And  after  we  solve  all  of  the  world's  other 
problems,   we  will  deal   with  tbe   police. 

Following  tbe  parsing  of  your  flesh  and 
spirit  by  the  Committee  on  Character  and 
Fitneos.  may  we  elders  of  tbe  legal  tribe 
not  have  to  resort  to  tbe  sardonic  cynicism 
of  Kurt  Vonnegut,  and  say,  welcome  to  tbe 
Monkey  House. 

I  urge  upon  all  of  you,  that  you  Join 
me  In  cherishing  our  constitutional  emo- 
tion. It  la,  after  all,  tbe  only  Constitution 
we  have. 
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STARK  COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
CONSERVATION  CLUBS  OPPOSES 
"GUN  CONTROLS" 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eugene  Ward,  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Stark 
County  Federation  of  Conservation 
Clubs,  Stark  County,  Ohio.  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  por- 
tion of  the  statement  submitted  to  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  on  behalf  of  this 
group  in  opposition  to  gun  control  leg- 
islation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Hm.  Eugkvk  Ward 

I  have  been  selected  to  prepare  this  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Stark  County  Feder- 
ation of  Conservation  Clubs  and  Its  over 
7,000  members. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  has  always 
had  tbe  finest,  most  advanced,  form  of  gun 
control  of  any  nation  on  earth.  In  par- 
ticular, control,  by  responsible  law  abiding 


cltissens  which  has  always  proved  to  be  su- 
perlor  to  control  by  government. 

Tbe  right  of  tbe  police  of  tbla  country  to 
carry  flrearms,  and  use  force.  In  tbe  per- 
formance of  their  duties  is  derived  by  a  proc- 
ess of  delegation,  from  tbe  citizens,  who 
have  an  Inalienable  right  to  use  force  In  de- 
fense of  their  persons,  familiea  and  property. 
When  the  government  presumes,  by  any 
method,  that  the  police  may  poaseas  firearms 
that  are  denied  the  people  we  are  Indeed  a 
long  way  down  tbe  road  towards  a  police 
state. 

I  categorically  dlasgree  with  tbe  conten- 
tion of  many,  who  advocate  gun  control 
laws,  that  flrearms  per  ae  are  a  cause  of 
crime.  Rather  I  maintain  that  flrearms  in 
the  hands  of  the  law  abiding  citizens  are 
and  have  been,  tbe  most  effective  peace- 
keeping force  In  existence  and  have  been 
the  major  factor  that  baa  kept  the  criminal 
element  In  this  country  from  running  com- 
pletely amuck.  The  criminal  element,  I  am 
sure,  would  welcome  passage  of  any  gun  con- 
trol law. 

I  contend  that  gun  control  laws  are  an  ef- 
fort at  legalized  erosion  of  tbe  right  to  own 
and  bear  arms  and  would  amount  to  an  in- 
fringement on  a  right  that  Is  older  than 
the  Second  Amendment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution.  Laws  regarding  the  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms  existed  In  English  com- 
mon law  and  although  mine  Is  not  a  mind 
trained  In  legal  matters.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  it  Is  also  part  of  our  own 
common  law. 

The  Second  Amendment  to  our  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  similar  protec- 
tive clause  In  our  State  Constitution  do  no 
create  that  right  but  do  prevent  tbe  govern- 
ment. Federal  and  State,  from  Infringing  on 
this  precious  right. 

I  condemn  gun  control  proposals  as  a  po- 
tential means  of  Infringing  on  the  peoples 
right  to  own  and  bear  arms,  contrary  to 
long-standing  law  and  Judicial  decisions.  In 
particular.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  his- 
torical role  of  the  American  mllltla  In  secur- 
ing freedom.  The  citizens  militia  Is.  and  has 
been,  tbe  backbone  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Is,  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, the  ultimate  resource  of  the  people 
against  tyrannical  government.  The  history 
of  mankind  Is  that  government  has  an  un- 
satiable  desire  for  power. 

It  Is  more  Important  than  ever  before  that 
we  retain,  and  preserve  the  right  to  own  and 
bear  arms.  To  deny  the  people  the  right  to 
ovim  and  bear  arms.  In  any  degree,  would 
effectively  take  fwwer  from  the  people  and 
add  to  the  already  awesome  power  of  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  Intend  to  tolerate  any 
attempt  to  disarm  me.  or  subvert  our  mllltla 
heritage.  Such  would  be  the  conspicuous  ef- 
fect of  any  proposal  that  diminishes  the  un- 
fettered right  of  the  people  to  own  and  btar 
arms. 

Conununlst  use  of  gun  control  merits 
serious  consideration.  Gun  control  ranks  very 
high  on  the  lists  of  priorities  contained  in 
the  Communist  Rules  for  World  Domination 
I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  Stalin.  Lenin, 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Castro  were  very  ar- 
dent supporters  of  gun  control.  They  also 
were  the  most  successful  destroyers  of  hu- 
man freedoms  of  our  century. 

The  flrearms  clauses  in  our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  own  State  constitutions  are  a  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  right  to  own  and  bear 
arms  so  that  by  being  adept  in  the  use  of 
flrearms  they  could  be  a  standing  reserve,  a 
citizen  army,  constantly  on  guard  and  ready 
to  defend  their  loved  ones  and  homes,  state 
and  country  against  all  enemies,  "both  for- 
eign and  domestic."  Those  Americans  who 
are  unwilling  to  surrender  their  firearms, 
and  there  are  many,  understand  that  the  cit- 
izen soldier — not  the  mUitary— Is  the  real 
strength  and  defense  of  freedom  In  this 
country. 
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The  patriotic  American  who  may,  or  may 
not  be  a  gun  enthusiast  or  sportsmtin  under- 
stands' full  weU  that  he  must,  never  sur- 
render his  flrearms.  Too  many  great  coun- 
tries that  have  fallen  have  first  suffered  the 
Indignity  of  government-supported  confls- 
caUon  of  its  citizens'  weapons  thus  rendering 
the  people  unable  to  resist  tyranny,  aggres- 
sion, and  leavmg  them  helpless  before  crim- 
inal and  state  aUke. 

The  flrst  Amendment  to  our  United  States 
OonsUtutlon  is  weU  known  and  cherished 
by  us  aU  as  a  safeguard  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  pr««.  Tboee  who  own  and  control  the 
news  media  are  constantly  using  this  right 
to  defend  against  any  Infringement,  med- 
dling, or  intervention  by  government.  I  com- 
mend them  and  Join  them  in  this  defense. 

The  news  media,  for  instance,  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  tbe  effects  of 
the  misuse  of  firearms  and  rightly  so. 

Misuse,  and  not  ownership.  Is  the  real 
problem  regarding  firearms.  I  ask  If  the 
peoples'  right  to  own  and  laear  arms  Is  di- 
minished, or  obviated,  how  long  before  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  press  will  no  longer 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  individual  liberties?  For  any  commit- 
tee to  report  and  bring  restrictive  gun  control 
measures  to  the  House,  for  consideration, 
further  threatens  Infringement  on  individ- 
ual liberties  that  have  served  as  a  basis  for 
oxa  American  way  of  life.  Which  committee, 
at  this  time  would  dare  Impose  such  action 
against  the  right  of  free  speech  and  press? 
In  my  opinion,  none  would  dare  such  action. 
I  ask  them  why  an  infringement  on  the 
Second  Amendment. 

Freedom  would  be  better  served  by  consid- 
eration of  corrective  legislation,  aimed  at  the 
Judicial  and  penal  systems,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  firm  and  Just  enforcement  of  the 
more-than-adequate  laws  we  have  to  con- 
trol the  criminal  element. 

The  law  abiding  citizen  does  not  need,  or 
deserve  the  type  of  control  and  restriction 
that  gun  control  laws  would  impose. 

Let  us  all  face  the  fact  that  the  thrust  of 
all  gun  control  laws  are  felt,  only  by  the 
law  abiding  citizens  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  tbe  criminal,  who  pays  no  heed 
to  any  law,  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  heed 
to  gun  control  laws.  Those  who  advocate  gun 
control  laws  would  disarm  the  citizens. 
Where  Is  the  guarantee  that  the  criminal 
would  also  be  disarmed? 

In  my  opinion  gun  control  proposals  are 
an  insidious  attempt  to  erode  tbe  right  to 
own  and  bear  arms.  It  Is  but  one  in  a  series 
at  progressive  steps  toward  tbe  ultimate  goal 
of  those  who  advocate  gun  control — the 
total  disarmament  of  tbe  American  people. 


NEED  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHrrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  desperate  need  in  this  country  for 
comprehensive  medical  care  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  enormous  cost  of  long- 
term  health  care  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  that  mtist  bear  the 
crushing  financial  burden  of  a  prolonged 
serious  Illness.  The  family  unit  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  strengths  of  our 
system.  We  endanger  this  unity  be  sub- 
jecting a  family  to  both  a  financial  and 
emotional  crisis  when  serious  Illness 
strikes. 

The  following  statement  was  read  to 
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me  at  an  open  meeting  by  Mr.  Paul 
Connors  of  East  Falmouth,  Mass.,  in 
my  district.  It  is  a  moving  and  convinc- 
ing statement  of  how  we  have  failed  to 
legislate  meaningful  change  in  long- 
term  health  care  services.  I  insert  Mr. 
Connors'  statement  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  because  I  think  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  can  benefit  from  this  frank 
and  open  appraisal  of  the  shortcomings 
of  our  present  system  of  health  care: 
Statem^Wt  of  Paul  Connobs 

My  name  Is  Paul  Connors,  I  live  at  40 
Cooper  Road,  East  Falmouth. 

Congressman  Studds,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men; Pleaae  forgive  my  nervousness  as  I 
am  unaccustomed  to  speaking  in  public  and 
also  for  the  fact  that  this  Is  my  flrst  night 
out  in  five  years.  It  feels  strange  not  being 
home  at  this  time  of  the  evening  taking 
care  of  my  wife,  Gertrude.  She  is  a  Quadri- 
plegic caused  by  the  terrible  onslaught  of 
Multiple  Sclerosis.  She  requires  my  constant 
attention  and  care  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  largest 
and  the  most  discriminated  minority  of 
America  is  the  severely  disabled,  handi- 
capped and  the  chronically  ill.  I  repeat  the 
most  discriminated  minority  in  America  is 
the  severely  disabled,  handicapped  and  the 
chronically  111. 

Again,  contrary  to  popular  belief  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  highest  medical  expenses 
are  the  severely  disabled,  handicapped  and 
the  chronically  Ul,  not  the  Senior  Citizens. 

Architectural  barriers  are  the  worst  dis- 
crimination against  the  handicapped.  In  my 
opinion  handicapped  people  have  been  the 
most  persecuted  i>eople  in  this  country.  I 
don't  know  of  anybody  that  Is  as  limited, 
not  only  by  the  attitudes  of  most  people 
around  them  but  all  the  architectural  bar- 
riers, transportation  barriers,  legal  barriers 
and  every  other  kind  which  reflects  the  at- 
titudes of  the  normal  person  and  his  total 
indifference  to  the  handici^ped  person. 

I  hope  you  understand  that  when  I  use 
tbe  pronouns  "we  tt  us"  I  mean  to  in- 
clude tbe  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  severely  disabled,  handicapped,  and 
chronically  111,  their  famlUea  and  loved  ones 
that  need  help.  My  wife  and  I  are  not  selfish 
people,  so  we  wovild  like  to  see  things  done 
that  will  help  benefit  us  and  other  people 
and  families  like  us. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  discrimination  I  am 
speaking  of.  I  heard  of  a  case  In  Massachu- 
setts where  a  hiisband  after  taking  care  of 
bis  wife,  who  was  a  multiple  sclerosis  victim, 
for  17  years  and  who  for  some  reason,  was 
unable  to  do  so  any  longer.  He  was  able  to 
have  his  wife  put  in  a  state  hospital  for  the 
chronically  111  with  the  stipulation  that  If 
he  made  over  $50.00  a  week  they  woiild  send 
bis  wife  back  home  for  him  to  take  care  of. 

The  laws  in  Massachusetts  say  that  chil- 
dren are  not  responsible  for  the  care  of  their 
parents,  a  husband  is  resp)onsible  for  the 
care  and  well  being  of  his  wife,  but  that  a 
wife  is  not  responsible  for  the  care  and  well 
being  of  her  husband.  The  WMnan's  Equal 
Rights  bill  might  remedy  this  situation. 

The  State  division  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation is  iisually  too  busy  with  public 
offenders  and  public  aid  recipients  to  find 
Jobs  for  the  handicapped.  As  bovise  work  is 
a  vocation,  my  wife,  yeskrs  ago,  applied  for 
rehabilitation  she  was  refused  training  for 
what  reasons  I  never  found  out. 

Milton  P^ledman  the  famed  economist  In 
an  article  In  a  well  known  magazine  said 
words  to  the  effect.  Why  should  he  pay  for 
someone  else's  medical  expenses.  WeU,  I  hope 
he  or  bis  family  never  have  a  catastrophic 
lUness.  He  might  find  that  be  doesn't  have 
enoiigb  money  or  insurance  coverage  to  cover 
the  expenses.  The  same  Mr.  Friedman  Is  now 
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an  unofficial  White  House   adviser  on  wel- 
fare. 

William  Buckley  on  his  program  "Firing 
Line",  said  that  there  wasn't  one  docu- 
mented case  of  anyone  In  the  United  States 
ever  being  refused  medical  care.  Documented 
or  not  there  Is  a  lot  of  unnecessary  human 
suffering  going  on  in  the  U.S.  today  because 
of  poor  medical  delivery  practices  and  serv- 
ices. 

E.  G.  Marshall,  a  well  known  actor,  ap- 
pearing on  a  major  net  work  children's  tele- 
vision program  extolled  the  present  medical 
programs  and  practices  In  effect  in  the 
United  States  today  and  told  these  very 
young  children  about  the  evils  of  socialized 
medicine.  To  refute  their  claims  and  miscon- 
ceptions I  wovUd  like  to  tell  you  the  fol- 
lowing true  story; 

I  Inadvertently  heard  this  story  In  a  doc- 
tor's office.  The  people  telling  the  story  didn't 
realize  that  I  knew  of  the  woman  and  that 
she  had  multiple  sclerosis.  This  young  wo- 
man ended  up,  after  many  years  of  suffering, 
lying  in  bed  24  hours  a  day  In  a  fetal  posi- 
tion. Her  only  nourishment  being  finger  foods 
and  liquids,  unattended  while  her  hvisband 
worked  12-14  hours  a  day  to  meet  the  heB\'y 
medical  expenses.  Her  only  visitors  were  the 
visiting  nurses  who  were  limited  in  what 
they  could  do  for  her.  They  did  their  best. 
She  also  was  In  and  out  of  hospitals  quite  a 
bit.  She  finally  ended  up  with  such  massive 
body  sores  (decubitls)  that  they  became 
gangrenous  and  after  some  amputating  she 
finally  succumbed.  This  Is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Why!  If  there  Is  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren can't  there  be  aid  for  dependent  chron- 
ically ill  spouses?  Without  abject  poverty 
being  the  criterion  for  receiving  this  aid. 
many  husbands  are  divorcing  their  ill  or 
handicapped  spouses,  so  the  spouse  will  be 
eligible  for  medical  services,  etc.  How  can  a 
country  be  called  trtily  great  that  allows 
these  conditions  to  exist? 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  governmental  personnel  can  receive 
medical  care  In  Government  hospitals  for 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  day,  why  isn't  everyone  else 
in  the  country  entitled  to  this  same  care?  I 
call  it  socialized  medicine  for  a  few.  It  is 
paid  for  out  of  oiu-  tax  dollars. 

After  you  leave  here  tonight,  I  wish  you 
would  check  on  your  health  care  insurance 
policies,  especially  tbe  part  in  small  print 
called  custodial  care. 

When  a  hospital  staff  decides  they  have 
done  all  they  can  for  a  patient,  the  patient 
can  no  longer  stay  at  tbe  hospital,  they  then 
must  go  to  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  nurs- 
ing home  and  if  they  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  non -skilled  personnel  (nurses  aides  are 
doing  an  awful  lot  these  days) .  Also  if  they 
are  terminally  ill  or  their  prognosis  isn't  too 
favorable,  then  this  Is  called  custodial  care. 
Your  health  insurance  or  medicare  does  not 
pay  for  custodial  care  and  you  had  better  be 
prepared  to  pay  $1000.00  to  $1400.00  a  month, 
unless  you  are  very  poor  and  welfare  medi- 
caid or  some  sort  of  State  aid  is  available  to 
you. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  indulgence.  Con- 
gressman Studds,  I'm  sure  the  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  twelfth  district  are  thor- 
oughly pleased  with  your  performance  so  far. 
as  their  Representative  in  Washington.  DC. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  the  handicapped  and 
the  chronically  ill  need  your  help. 


PERTINENT  ISSUE  OP  ABORTION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  varied  opinions  on  the  pertl- 
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nent  Issue  of  abortion.  This  Is  a  vei-y 
heated  and  important  issue  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Illinois'  Third  Congressional 
District.  This  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  expresses  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  right-to-life 
organizations.  I  Insert  this  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  28,  1974) 
Thx  Battle  Ovx>  Abortion  Rsatb  x7p  Again 
(By  Nick  Thlmmesch ) 
Washington. — One  Issue  which  many  po- 
litical observers  thought  would  go  away  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  It  16  months  ago 
is  abortlon-on-demand.  Abortion  keeps  pop- 
ping up  aa  an  Issue,  and  the  pro-life  move- 
ment Is  stronger  than  ever. 

Rlgbt-to-Llfe  organizations  have  expanded 
across  the  country,  stimulated  largely  by 
that  Jan.  22.  1973,  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  liberalized  abortion  and  made  pro- 
abortlonlsts  shout  with  Joy,  in  seeming 
victory. 

Political  analysts  who  poked  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  special  election  In  Cincinnati 
awhile  back  were  surprised  to  find  that  one 
factor  which  helped  elect  Thomas  Luken  was 
a  drive  by  the  Rlght-to-Llfe  organization  on 
bis  behalf  Luken  had  simply  taken  a  strong- 
er antlabortlon  view  than  his  opponent. 

Similarly,  the  Rlght-to-Llfers  have  pur- 
sued candidates  for  state  legislatures,  par- 
ticularly In  Missouri  and  nunols,  to  get 
them  on  the  record  as  pro-life. 

The  big  push,  however,  is  In  Washington 
where  an  amendment  authored  by  Sen. 
James  Buckley  (Cons.-R..  N.Y.)  which  would 
guarantee  due  process  (therefore  no  dep- 
rivation of  life)  to  any  "human  being"  (a 
term  biologists  might  ascribe  to  the  fetus) 
Is  having  Its  hearing  In  the  Senate. 

fhe  Rlght-to-Llfer»  themselves  acknowl- 
edge that  the  hearings,  conducted  by  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  (D.,  Ind.) ,  have  been  fair  and 
that  their  viewpoint  has  been  expressed. 
There  is  some  lament  that  the  media  focused 
on  the  appearance  of  four  Roman  Catholic 
cardinals  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  and  tended  to  Ignore  the  pro- 
life  testimony  of  Protestant  and  Jewish 
clergy,  thus  seemingly  making  antlabortlon  a 
Catholic  Issue. 

Actually,  all  but  two  of  the  coaponsors  of 
the  Buckley  amendment  are  Protestants. 
Indeed,  the  cosponsors  can't  be  labeled.  They 
include  a  liberal  Democratic  Protestant,  Sen. 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  a  conservative 
Republican  Protestant.  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett 
of  Utah.  And  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass.)  for  some  reason  Is  not  a  cosponsor. 

While  the  Senate  version  gets  a  fair  hear- 
ing under  a  Protestant,  Bayh.  the  House  ver- 
sion has  been  bottled  up  by  R«p.  Peter 
Rodlno    (D.,   NJ.),  a  Roman   Catholic. 

Actually,  Rodlno  sent  the  House  amend- 
ment by  Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan  (R.,  Md.)  to 
subcommittee  No.  5  where  Rep.  Don  Edwards 
(D..  Cal.)  who  Is  pro-abortion.  Is  chairman. 
Edwards  wont  let  the  Hogan  amendment 
onto  the  House  floor.  A  discharge  petition 
has  netted  80  some  signatures,  but  218  are 
needed. 

The  durability  of  the  Rlght-to-Llfe  move- 
ment, and  the  persistence  of  Its  activists, 
annoys  many  pro-abortlonlsts  who  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
didn't  settle  this  Issue  at  all. 

Recently.  Harper's  magSLZlne  published  an 
article,  "Enemies  of  Abortion,"  In  which  the 
writer,  Marlon  K.  Sanders,  savaged  the  pro- 
life  movement,  laying  all  of  its  Inspiration, 
direction,  and  support  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy. 

Besides  Including  a  number  of  factual  er- 
rors, the  article  so  grossly  misrepresented  the 
pro-life  movement  that  It  had  the  odd  effect 
of  giving  encouragement  to  pro-lifers  be- 
cause to  be  attacked  unfairly  shows  the  op- 
position must  be  worried.  J 
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Contrary  to  what  Marion  Sanders  wrote, 
there  Is  no  official  link  between  the  National 
Rlght-to-Llfe  Committee.  Inc.  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  True,  many  Rlght- 
to-Llfers  are  Catholics,  but  the  organization 
includes  many  Protestants  and  some  Jews. 
Indeed,  the  new  executive  secretary  of  the 
national  organization,  Ray  L.  White  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Is  a  Mormon. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Rlght-to-Llfe 
speakers  Is  a  Methodist,  Dr.  Mildred  Jeffer- 
son, M.D.,  a  black  woman.  Yet  another  Is  Dr. 
Paul  Ramsey,  a  leading  Protestant  thinker  on 
ethics  from  Princeton  Theological  Semlnar>'. 

The  Rlght-to-Llfe  movement  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  current  abortion  binge 
but  also  foctiaes  on  positive  euthanasia,  ster- 
ilization, medical  experimentation,  psycho- 
surgery, and  other  activities  which  threaten 
the  sanctity  of  life. 

Their  upcoming  national  convention 
scheduled  for  June  in  Washington,  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  all  these  questlon.s,  and  those 
who  dismiss  this  organization  as  a  bunch  of 
sign-waving  zealots  ought  to  drop  around 
and  become  educated. 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  PROCESS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  requests  from  ccaistituents 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  Im- 
;  -^achment  so  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  the  process  as  it 
was  outlined  in  the  ConstitutioL  and  has 
developed  through  history. 

Actually  our  country  has  had  little  ex- 
perience with  impeachment  proceedings 
when  you  figure  that  in  almost  200  years 
of  our  national  history  we  have  only  re- 
sorted to  this  kind  of  public  investiga- 
tion of  ofiflceholders  a  handful  of  times. 
Twelve  times  articles  of  impeachment 
have  been  forwarded  from  the  House  to 
the  Senate.  Eleven  of  th&se  actually 
went  to  trial.  Of  this  number  there  were 
four  convictions  by  the  Senate. 

Impeachment,  the  act  of  bringing 
formal  charges  against  a  public  official 
by  the  lower  house  of  a  legislature,  is  not 
unique  to  the  United  States.  We  adopted 
the  practice,  with  changes,  from  our 
English  forebears.  Impeachment  by  the 
House  is  an  accusation  equivalent  to  an 
indictment  handed  down  by  a  grand 
jury — equivalent  to,  but  not  exactly  the 
same.  The  upper  house  receives  the 
charges  or  indictment  and  sits  as  a  quasi- 
judicial  tribunal,  quasi  because  for  one 
thing  punishment  can  only  consist  In  re- 
moval from  office  and  disqualification  for 
future  offlceholding.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, can  pursue  criminal  prosecution  of 
delinquent  officials  for  crimes  committed. 

The  Constitution  Is  brief  in  Its  dictates 
about  impeachment,  but  It  clearly  de- 
fines the  relative  roles  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Article  II,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for.  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
states  that — 


The  House  of  Representatives  .  .  .  shall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachement. 

And  Article  I,  section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states: 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
Purpose,  they  shall  be  In  Oath  or  Affirma- 
tion. When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side: And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  with- 
out the  Concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Judgement  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  dlsquallflcatlon  to  hold  and  en- 
Joy  an  Office  of  Honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
Indictment,  Trial,  Judgement  and  Punish- 
ment, according  to  Law. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
deny  the  President  the  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment— article  n,  section  2 — and 
deny  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  reserving  that  to  the 
Senate — article  HI,  section  2. 

Prom  the  Constitution  we  draw  the 
mode  of  impeachment.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  the  charges  against 
a  public  official,  examining  them,  and  If 
convinced  of  guilt,  recommending  by  a 
majority  vote  impeachment  articles 
which  the  House  will  then  argue  before 
the  Senate,  and  prosecute  before  that 
body. 

There  is  no  safer  guide  to  understand- 
ing impeachment  than  the  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject. 
Discussions  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  are  also  revealing,  but  we 
must  also  proceed  to  the  bar  of  history 
to  find  out  how  impeachment  h&s  worked. 

Precedents,  which  serve  as  guidelines, 
began  immediately  to  be  established  re- 
garding impeachment.  As  early  as  1797 
the  question  arose  as  to  whom  the  term 
"civil  officers"  covered.  Who  under  the 
Constitution,  besides  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  could  be  impeached' 
In  1797,  the  Senate  expelled  Senator  Wil- 
liam Blount  for  actions  bordering  on 
treason,  but  dismissed  later  House  im- 
peachment charges  for  the  same  offenses 
on  the  grounds  of  a  lack  of  Jurisdictloh. 
Henceforth  Members  of  Congress  were 
not  considered  as  "civil  officers"  subject 
to  impeachment:  exclusion  from  either 
House  being  considered  the  appropriate 
means  of  punishment.  In  a  later  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  foimd  civil  officers 
subject  to  impeachment  to  include  all  of- 
ficers of  the  courts  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Nine  of  the  12  cases  that  reached  the 
Senate  from  the  House  involved  Judges. 
The  four  convictions  that  resulted  were 
of  Federal  Judges  John  Pickering— 1804; 
W.  H.  Humphreys— 1862:  Robert  W. 
Archbald— 1913;  and  Halsted  L.  Ritter— 
1936.  Impeachment  proceediners  have 
been  begun  once  In  the  United  States 
against  a  member  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. That  happened  in  1876  when  bribery 
charges  were  filed  against  William  W. 
Balknap,  Secretary  of  War,  shortly  after 
he  resigned.  One  President  has  been  im- 
peached, Andrew  Johnson,  in  1888.  A  year 
before  the  House  had  pot  mustered 
enough  votes  to  agree  on  Impeachment. 
Ultimately  the  Senate  cleared  him  by  one 
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vote,  just  missing  the  two-thirds  neces- 
sars'  f or  conviction. 

Where  does  all  of  this  start?  How  do 
impeachment  proceedings  initiate?  Here 
again  we  must  rely  on  precedents  as  the 
Constitution  Is  sUent  on  the  Issue.  Actu- 
ally It  could  start  most  any  place.  Im- 
peachment charges  may  be  initiated  by 
charges  made  on  the  floor  by  a  Member 
of  the  House,  by  a  message  from  the 
President,  by  a  charge  preferred  by  a 
State  or  territorial  legislature,  by  peti- 
tion In  1872,  Vice  President  Schuyler 
Colfax  was  the  subject  of  an  Impeach- 
ment Investigation— later  dismissed— 
during  which  a  grand  jury  forwarded  in- 
formation to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  might  have  resulted  in  his  Im- 
peachment. 

Whatever  the  source,  the  next  step  is 
up  to  the  House.  An  immediate  vote  can 
be  called  for  when  an  impeachment  res- 
olution is  introduced,  because  it  is  a  priv- 
ileged resolution.  However,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure has  been  to  waive  that  right  and 
to  turn  the  charges  over  to  a  committee 
for  examination.  This  committee  then 
reports  to  the  full  House  its  findings.  The 
five  cases  to  reach  the  Senate  since  1900 
were  based  on  resolutions  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  impeachment  resolu- 
tions have  customarily  been  referred  of 
late.  This  is  a  committee  composed  of  at- 
torneys and  they  are  used  to  dealing  with 
constitutional  questions. 

The  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
committee  are  handled  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  evidence,  but  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence  have  been  relaxed. 
At  this  stage  the  committee  may  or  may 
not  permit  the  accused  to  appear  in  per- 
son and  by  counsel  to  testify,  since  this 
phase  consists  in  an  examination,  not  a 
trial  proceeding.  Upon  conclusion  of  its 
investigation  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  forward  to  the  House  a  report  con- 
taining their  findings,  which  may  consist 
in  exoneration  of  the  accused  or  a  rec- 
ommendation of  impeachment,  with 
articles  or  charges  listed. 

Action  then  moves  to  the  full  House 
which  may  schedule  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  calendar  for  a  future 
date  or  take  It  up  Immediately.  If  the 
committee  recommends  impeachment, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  debate 
the  question  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
At  the  end  of  the  debate,  each  Member 
of  the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  each  article  or  the 
whole  package  of  charges.  If  the  resolu- 
tion upon  which  the  House  voted  does 
not  contain  specific  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, these  must  be  drafted  and  ap- 
proved as  the  actual  articles  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senate.  So  the  House 
may  vote  a  resolution  of  impeachment 
and  a  separate  resolution  containing  the 
articles  thereof.  When  articles  of  im- 
peachment are  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  House,  these  are  signed  by  the 
Speaker  and  attested  to  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Next  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
points "managers"  to  carry  the  case  to 
the  Senate.  The  managers  can  be  elected 
by  ballot  by  a  majority  vote,  or  chosen 
by  rescdution  naming  them  or  by  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
managers.  They  then  choose  their  own 
chairman — an   important   choice   since 


this  is  the  person  who  will  impeach  be- 
fore the  bar — in  the  Senate — by  oral  ac- 
cusation. Having  completed  the  first 
phase  of  its  work,  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  House  notifies  the 
Senate  of  the  action  taken  and  awaits 
their  pleasure;  namely,  for  the  Senate 
to  notify — by  resolution — the  House  that 
the  Senate  Is  ready  to  receive  the  man- 
agers appointed  by  the  House. 

Proceedings  shift  across  the  Capitol 
now  to  the  forum  of  the  Senate.  The  lull 
House  may  attend  their  managers  who 
present  themselves  to  the  Senate  and 
present  the  articles  of  impeachment,  re- 
serving the  right  to  file  additional  arti- 
cles later.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  has 
resolved  Into  a  body  for  the  "trial"  of 
the  impeachment  articles.  The  President 
of  the  Senate,  as  Indicated  In  the  Consti- 
tution, presides  over  the  proceedings,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  Chief  Justice  presides,  and  for  good 
reason.  Since  the  Vice  President  Is  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  if  he  presided 
this  would  mean  he  was  presiding  over  a 
"trial"  in  which  he  would  become  Presi- 
dent if  the  accused  were  convicted. 

Henceforth  the  Senate  meets  every 
day  except  Simday,  unless  provided  oth- 
erwise. The  Presiding  Officer  directs  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  make  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "all  persons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silent,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  articl.es  of  impeach- 
ment against  •  *  '."  As  mandated  by 
the  Constitution,  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  sitting  are  required  to  be  sworn 
before  consideration  of  impeachment 
charges. 

Meanwhile,  a  writ  of  summons  is  is- 
sued to  the  accused,  reciting  articles  of 
impeachment  and  notifying  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  upon  a  certain 
day  and  file  his  answer  in  person.  There- 
after the  accused  may  appear  in  person 
or  by  attorney,  or  not  at  all,  in  which 
case  the  trial  proceeds  as  if  a  not  guilty 
plea  had  been  entered.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  cases,  Justice  Samuel  Chase  in 
1804  appeared  himself  along  with  his 
four  lawyers.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
chose  not  to  appear  at  his  trial,  but  he 
was  represented  by  attorneys. 

In  the  quasitrial  proceedings,  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  takes  the  usual  or- 
der of  proceedings  in  a  court.  The  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  is  first  pre- 
sented, then  evidence  in  defense  and  con- 
cluding evidence  by  the  managers.  The 
Presiding  Officer  has  the  power  to  issue 
all  orders,  mandates,  writs  needed  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or 
to  enforce  obedience  of  its  orders.  "Hie 
Presiding  Officer  rules  on  all  questions  of 
evidence  and  incidental  questions  which 
may  arise.  He  may,  however,  choose  to 
submit  questions  to  a  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Witnesses  are  sworn 
and  examined  by  the  managers  of  the 
House  8md  may  be  cross-examined  by 
the  respondent  or  his  counsel.  If  a  Sena- 
tor wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  wit- 
ness or  to  offer  a  motion,  it  must  be  put 
hi  writhig. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
there  is  argmnent.  followed  by  delibera- 
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tion  of  the  Senate,  which  may  conduct 
Itself  in  open  or  executive  session.  The 
flaial  vote,  however,  is  public,  for  it  is  a 
recorded  vote.  The  vote  is  taken  on  each 
article    separately,    upon    which    there 
must  be  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present  for  conviction.  If 
any  article  of  impeachment  is  sustained 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronounce 
judgment  of  conviction  and  a  certified 
copy  of  such  judgment  is  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Re- 
moval from  office  upon  convictiMi  is  re- 
quired. Disqualification  is  not  manda- 
tory. Only  two  of  the  four  convictions 
have  been  accompanied  by  this  qualifica- 
tion, which  is  subject  to  a  majority  vote. 
Unlike  the  English  precedent  wherein 
a  person  convicted  may  be  pardoned  or 
reprieved  by   the  Crown,  no  pardon  is 
permitted  in  the  American  system  of 
impeachment  and  this  is  specified  by  the 
Constitution — article  n,  section  2. 


UJ^.  SECRETARY  GENERAL  WALD- 
HEIM  DEDICATES  PHILADELPHIA 
BALCH  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  1,  the  buUding  of  the 
Balch  Institute,  a  unique  new  pubUc 
educational  institution  was  dedicated  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal 
address  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  was 
deUvered  by  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Kurt  Waldheim. 

Balch  is  unique  in  that  its  resources 
are  devoted  principally  to  the  history  of 
North  American  immigrant,  ethnic, 
racial,  and  minority  groups.  Our  diverse 
origins  are  of  increased  interest  today 
and  Balch  will  meet  an  important  edu- 
cational need  both  in  my  home  city  and 
for  the  Nation. 

Balch  s  building  will  open  at  the  start 
of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  year  and 
will  stand  near  Independence  Hall  in 
that  Philadelphia  neighborhood  where 
the  Founding  Fathers  walked  and  talked, 
debated,  and  came  together  to  create 
this  Nation. 

I  enter  in  the  Record  the  following 
news  release  from  Balch  which  outlines 
its  programs  and  purposes : 

A  seven-point  program  and  the  election  of 
a  new  president  have  been  announced  by 
The  Balch  Institute,  the  Philadelphia  edu- 
cational institution  devoted  to  North  Ameri- 
can Immigration,  ethnic,  racial  and  minority 
group  history. 

The  Institute's  new  president  Is  Howard  L. 
Applegate,  an  historian  and  academic  li- 
brarian who  has  been  serving  for  the  past 
two  years  as  Balch's  executive  director. 

Applegate  explained  that  The  Balch  Insti- 
tute has  begun  construction  of  a  four-story 
museum  and  library  at  Seventh  and  Ran- 
stead  Streets  in  Philadelphia,  near  Independ- 
ence HaU  National  Historic  Park. 

Balch's  .seven-point  program,  as  ouUlned 
by  Applegate,  includes: 

1.  UBKAXT  PBOOEAMS 

The  Institute  Is  assembling  the  nation's 
most    oomprebenslve    coUectlon    of    booka. 
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manu9crlpt«  and  printed  materlala  concern- 
Log  aU  nationality  groupe  who  came  to  North 
America.  Applegate  explained.  The  library, 
be  said,  will  bold  400,000  volumes,  20  mliilon 
manuacrlpta.  20.000  reels  of  mlcrofllm  and 
large  numbers  of  ethnic  and  minority  group 
newspapers.  Some  8.000  mlcrofllm  reels  are 
now  available  to  the  public  at  the  Balch 
Reading  Room.  106-114  Arch  Stiwet.  Phila- 
delphia and  00.000  books  have  beea  collected 
and  are  being  catalogued.  t 

3.  tacHnsmoNs  ' 

Balch 's  building  will  have  three  exhibition 
galleries  and  a  public  auditorium.  Applegate 
explained   that  one  gallery  will  best,   on  a 
continuing   basis,    an   exciting   multi-media 
Introduction  to  the  scopte  of  minority  history 
In   North   America  over   the  past  800   years. 
This  exhibition  will  employ  a  compiete  range 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  will  Introduce 
the  visitor  to  the  Museum  and  Uhrary.  The 
other  galleries  will   be  used  to  bouse  three 
types  of  exhibits;  those  mounted  *y  Balch's 
own  staff,   national   touring  exhibitions  as- 
sembled by  Institutions  like  the  Smithsonian 
In  Washington,  and  those  assembled  by  na- 
tionality   and    heritage    groups    tbemselves. 
"For  example."   Applegate   elaborated.   'If  a 
Oreek-Amerlcan  group  comes  to  un  with  an 
Idea    and    the    materials    for    an    ^chlbltlon 
about    some    facet   of   Qreek-Amertcan    life, 
well  say    Oo.  ahead,"  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding our  own  professional  peoplf  to  help 
the  group  mount  the  exhibition. 

"We  want  our  exhibitions  to  be  challeng- 
ing, to  provolce  interest  and  response  from 
those  participating  In  their  preservation  as 
well  as  In  those  who  visit  Balch."  Applegate 
said.  "We  see  our  galleries  as  a  window  to  our 
subject  material,  inspiring  continuing  In- 
terest. We  envision  our  exhlbltloas.  Indeed 
all  parts  of  our  program,  as  participatory 
exercises,  not  as  spectator  activities.  We  want 
to  excite  people." 

S.  EDtrcATIONAL  PBOGKAM8 

Balch's  resources  will  be  available  for  use 
by  the  schools,  but.  Applegate  ad<fed.  "with 
a  difference."  If  a  teacher  calls  up  «nd  wants 
to  bring  her  history  class  In.  we*a  make  a 
staff  member  available.  If  that  class  |g  study- 
ing, the  19th  Century  transportatlom  revolu- 
tion In  America,  our  person  might  point  out 
that  Irish-Americans  built  the  Erie  Canal; 
Italian -Americans,  the  late  19th  Century 
raUroads  In  the  East,  and  Chinese -Americans 
the  railroads  In  the  West.  We  aU  remember 
thoae  forced  trips  to  libraries  and  museums 
we  made  when  we  were  m  school.  We  want 
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premise  or  a  major  ethnic  character."  Apple- 
gate  continued.  "In  fact,  one  research  project 
oould  very  well  explore  how  Hollywood  helped 
create  all  thoae  ethnic  and  racial  stereotypes 
we  And  In  our  popular  culture. " 

6.  INrOKMATION    COOEDtNATION 

Applegate  said  that  Balch  will  provide  this 
service  on  three  levels.  As  a  referral  center, 
Balch  wlU  keep  abreast  of  where  else  in  the 
country  research  in  Its  fields  of  interest  Is 
progressing.  Secondly,  it  plans  to  develop  a 
aeries  of  reading  lists  on  the  life  of  each 
nationality  group  In  America.  Applegate  en- 
vlaions  these  as  tools  for  teachers  and  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country.  Finally,  Balch 
will  serve  as  an  umbrella  planning  agency  In 
the  PhUadelphla  area  for  local  scholars,  na- 
tionality groups  and  persons  concerned  with 
ethnic  Issues. 
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to   make   theae   vUlts   Interesting   and   dif- 
ferent, even  fun."  I 

«.    OUTRXACH  f 

Two  levels  of  program  are  planned  In  this 
»rea.  Applegate  explained  that  a  series  of 
tape-slide  presentations  will  be  prepared  for 
use  throughout  the  country.  "If  you  cant 
visit  Balch."  Applegate  explained.  "Balch 
wUl  visit  you.  Weni  be  able  to  send,  in  spe- 
cially-packaged cassettes,  a  series  of  programc 
to  you."  Regionally,  Balch  plans  to  make 
available  similar  presentations  but  with  the 
significant  addition  of  a  staff  person.  This 
part  of  the  Outreach  program  will  be  de- 
signed for  groups.  "We  want  interaction  be- 
tween a  civic  group  or  an  educatlorail  asso- 
ciation and  our  staff  people."  Applegate  said 

S.    INTERNAL    BESKAHCH 

Balch  plans  a  series  of  staff  research  proj- 
ects on  the  Imp^t  of  natlonaUty  groups  and 
ethnicity  on  American  comxnunlcation,  cul- 
tunl  and  art  forms.  "Very  little  work  has 
been  done  in  this  area."  Applegate  noted 
and  we  wlU  be  pioneering  here."  Balch 
hopes  to  examine  the  relationship  of  ethni- 
city to  American  newspapers,  mpvles.  radio 
and  television  programs,  theatre.  Action 
poetry  and  art.  "We  hope  to  Identify  and 
catalogue  by  nationality  group,  for  example 
every  movie  which  either  has  an  ethnic  plot' 


7.    BICENTINNIAL    PLANNING 

Balch  currently  is  working  with  federal, 
state  and  city  agencies  to  provide  a  flavor 
of  ethnicity  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  our  nation.  The  American  Revo- 
lution. In  both  political  and  mUltary  terms, 
represented  a  victory  of  a  coalition  of  im- 
migrant and  ethnic,  racial  and  minority 
groups  over  a  common  enemy.  In  the  two 
hundred  years  following  the  Revolution,  the 
course  of  American  history  was  altered  dra- 
matically by  successive  groups  of  Immigrants 
and  their  descendants.  It  Is  fitting,  there- 
fore, for  The  Balch  Institute  to  emphasize 
the  heritage  of  America  and  ethnicity  as  Bi- 
centennial themes  The  following  projects 
constitute  The  Balch  Institute  BlcentennUl 
planning: 

/.  Afofton  Picture:  "As  It  Was."  a  thlrty- 
mlnute  color/sound  film  Is  envisioned  to 
document  the  history  and  lore  of  Immigra- 
tion through  personal  reminiscences  by  the 
interview  of  selected  individuals  who  will 
trace  their  roots.  Interviews  will  be  supple- 
mented with  art  and  historic  phUosophy  in 
order  to  place  the  narrative  in  historic  con- 
text. The  value  of  this  concept  lies  in  that 
It  places  the  experience  of  living  people  in 
an  historic  context. 

2.  National  Exhibition-  "The  Spirit."  an 
exhibition  of  national  significance  will  be 
developed  for  InstaUatlon  In  the  two  main 
gallarles  of  The  Balch  Institute.  The  purpose 
is  to  capture  the  spirit  and  emotion  of  Im- 
migrants as  they  found  and  experienced 
America.  The  environment  for  the  exhibit 
shall  be  created  through  the  use  of  -olgnant 
photographs  and  personal  quotr  ions  that 
reveal  the  spirit  of  newcomers  to  America 
and  their  emotions  about  their  new  home. 
Artifacts,  documents  and  publications  shall 
be  presented  where  appropriate.  The  histori- 
cal context  of  the  exhibition  wiu  be  1826 
through   1976. 

3.  Outreach:  A  series  of  five  programs  has 
been  designed  to  take  the  theme  of  ethnicity 
out  to  the  people  rather  than  wait  for  them 
to  visit  the  main  building. 

o.  Multi-Media  Road  Shows:  •These  Peo- 
ple ..  .  This  America,"  an  outreach  progimm 
is  being  designed  to  present  some  of  the 
themes  of  the  master  exhibition  to  the  wid- 
est possible  regional  audience.  This  road- 
show wUl  be  scheduled  Into  schools  and 
mlnl-musuems  and  shown  to  educational 
profeaslonal,  religious,  cultiiral  and  heritage 
groups.  Thus  "These  People  ...  This  Ameri- 
ca." will  be  available  to  those  neighborhood 
audiences  with  neither  the  normal  access  to 
nor  natural  Inclination  for  a  visit  to  a  cen- 
ter city  Philadelphia  exhibition.  There  are  six 
"peclflc  program  categories  consisting  of 
twenty  minutes  of  multl-medU  presentation 
integrated  with  twenty  minutes  of  live  nar- 
ration and  audience  participation. 
•  b.  Mini-MuseuTTui:  "Us  People,"  is  a  series 
of  ten  branch  exhibitions  that  will  bring 
relevant  sections  of  the  master  exhibition 
into  local  ethnic  nlghborhoods  or  centera 
and  expand  that  section  of  the  master  theme 
to  focus  directly  on  the  history  and  contri- 


butions  of    the    appn^rlate    ethnic    groun 
within  that  community. 

c.  FUm  FetUval:  "As  Portrayed,"  a  aerlet 
of  twenty-six  commercial  firms  on  the  subject 
of  inamigration.  ethnic,  racial  and  minority 
group  hUtory  would  be  shown  to  the  public 
In  several  community  locations  on  a  variable 
schedule.  Appropriate  introductory  com- 
mentary would  place  each  film  in  its  oroMr 
historical  focus.  *^ 

d.  Multi-Media  No.  I:  "Ethnicity  Is."  a 
twelve  minute  slide  show  with  audio  Is  being 
planned  to  define  ethnicity  pictorlally— the 
who.  the  why.  the  how,  the  where,  the  when 
and  the  result.  This  multi-screen  slide  show 
wUl  Illustrate  the  contributions  of  various 
heritage  groups  through  the  use  of  graphics 
and  photographs. 

e.  Multi-Media  No.  2:  "Ifs  All  Around."  an 
eight  minute  slide  show  with  audio  Is  belnir 
planned  to  give  a  light-hearted  look  at  every- 
day evidences  of  our  ethnic  heritage  Includ- 
ing art,  architecture,  language,  folk  celebra- 
tions and  festivals,  costume,  music,  foods 
and  social  customs. 

4.  Ethnic  Reading  Lists:  The  distribution 
of  a  series  of  reading  lists  on  heritage  groups 
13  already  in  progress.  These  four  page  lists 
include  an  introductory  narrative  on  one 
representative  immigrant  or  famUy  and  three 
annotated  lists  designed  for  high  school 
students,  undergraduate  college  students  and 
specialized  researchers. 

The  Balch  Institute  is  supported  by  trusts 
established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Emily  Swift 
Balch  and  her  two  sons.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
and  Thomas  Willing  Balch.  Fidelity  Bank 
PhUadelphla,  administers  the  estates  and  Fi- 
delity chairman  Howard  C.  Petersen  serves 
as  chairman  of  The  Balch  Institute's  Board 
of  Trustees.  Fidelity  president  Samuel  H  Bal- 
1am,  Jr.,  serves  as  vice  chairman  Other  board 
members  Include  Howard  L.  Applegate  Du- 
laney  Whiting  Balch.  Theodore  H  Davis 
anerson  Greenaway,  John  C.  Haas.  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Arthur  c.  Kaufmann.  WUllam 
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SOME     HARD     QUESTIONS     ABOUT 
PUBLIC    CAMPAIGN   FINANCING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  restore  honesty  and  integrity  to  gov- 
ernment, many  legislators .  and  others 
have  shown  the  unfortunate  tendency  to 
accept  a  variety  of  panaceas.  One  of 
these  is  the  idea  of  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing. 

The  argument  in  behalf  of  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  simple.  If  legislators  are  not 
dependent  upon  big  business,  big  labor, 
or  some  other  special  interest  group  for 
campaign  funds,  then  they  will  not  in 
any  way  be  obligated  to  such  groups. 
They  will,  through  public  financing, 
achieve  real  independence. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  argument  be 
carefully  examined.  In  his  "Prom  the 
Park  Bench"  commentary  on  WMAL- 
TV.  Joe  McCaffrey  notes  that^ 

Such  an  idea  is  not  Just  naive,  not  just 
false.  It  Is  also  most  dangerous,  because  once 
this  trap  door  is  opened  to  the  federal 
treasury  the  raid  Is  on,  and  with  disastrous 
results. 


One  of  the  problems  connected  with 
public    campaign    financing.    Mr.    Mc- 
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Caffrey  points  out,  concerns  States  such 
as  New  York  where  there  are  four  parties 
on  the  ballot  and  In  other  States  where 
new  parties  can  easily  qualify.  "This 
would  mean,"  he  notes,  "that  under  one 
public  plan  now  advanced  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  fork  up  $360,000  for  a 
House  irace  in  one  district,  perhaps  even 
more  than  that  if  other  parties  sprung 
up,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  pub- 
lic financing  they  will." 

Mr.  McCaffrey  asks  whether  public 
campaign  flnanclng  "will  eventuEJly  lead 
to  control  by  the  central  government  over 
who  can  seek  office  and,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  pole,  would  this  encourage  all 
kinds  of  crac^ts  to  jump  Into  cam- 
paigns, hoping  to  raise  the  initial  amount 
and  thus  gain  a  matching  sum  from  the 
Treasury"? 

The  fact  Is,  as  Mr.  McCaffrey  states, 

that— 

If  a  candidate  cotUd  not  seU  himself  to 
possible  contributors  as  a  man  worth  elect- 
ing he  cuts  his  chances  of  selling  himself 
to  the  overaU  electorate — and  probably  be- 
cause he  reaUy  dldnt  have  too  much  to  seU. 

Before  embarking  upon  a  program  of 
public  campaign  financing  we  should 
carefully  consider  the  serious  questions 
which  men  such  tis  Joe  McCaffrey  have 
posed, 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
commentary  by  Joe  McCaffrey  as  it  ap- 
peared on  WMAI^TV  on  April  24,  1974, 
and  insert  it  Into  the  Rbcord  at  this  time : 
Frou  thk  Park  Bknch 

The  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns may  be  the  greatest  hoax  ever  pushed 
off  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Nixon  scandals  it  Is 
being  pushed  as  the  be-all-cure-all,  as  if  by 
dipping  into  the  public  treasury  to  support 
any  and  all  who  wished  to  run  for  oflBce 
would,  by  magic,  end  political  campaign 
scandals. 

Such  an  Idea  is  not  Just  naive,  not  just 
false.  It  Is  also  most  dangerous,  because  once 
this  trap  door  is  opened  to  the  federal  treas- 
iiry  the  raid  is  on,  and  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

Congressman  Melvln  Price  of  Illinois  points 
out  that  there  are  great  untmswered  ques- 
tions about  how  it  should  work.  For  exam- 
ple in  New  York  state  there  are  four  parties 
on  the  ballots,  and  in  many  states  a  new 
party  can  qualify  fairly  easily  by  simply  get- 
tuig  the  required  number  of  signatures,  this 
would  mean  that  under  one  public  plan  now 
advanced  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  fork 
up  360  thousand  dollars  for  a  House  race  in 
one  district,  perhaps  even  .more  than  that  If 
other  parties  sprung  up.  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  public  financing,  they  wlU. 

Ohio's  Clarence  Brown  warns  that  public 
financing  would  only  multiply  factionalism 
in  America,  encouraging  capricious  candi- 
dates who  lacked  broad  enough  support  to  be 
politically  viable. 

California's  Craig  Hosmer  says.  If  a  per- 
son can't  finance  his  own  campaign  then  he 
doesnt  have  the  charisma,  ability  or  poten- 
tial to  be  a  viable  political  figure. 

Ohio's  Delbert  Latta  is  amazed  at  the  plan 
to  put  up  90  thousand  dollars  for  a  House 
candidate,  especially  when  bis  own  cam- 
paign cost  20  thousand  dollars. 

James  Symington  of  Missouri  wonders  If 
the  wrong  kind  of  public  financing  bill  might 
try  to  "bribe"  uninterested  people  Into  run- 
ning for  Congress. 

Clarence  Brown  sums  It  up  when  he  said. 
If  a  politician  cannot  find  In  our  dlTerse 
cltiaenry  enotigh  support  for  his  candidacy 
or  his  views,  be  has  no  Constitutional  right 
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to  public  funds  to  finance  his  unsupported 
views. 

But  riding  the  back  of  the  Nixon  scandals 
public  financing  may  l)e  near  passage  unless 
an  alert  is  sounded. 

The  other  day  I  was  sitting  here  on  the 
park  bench  when  my  colleague  Warren  Cor- 
bett,  a  top  notch  reporter,  sat  down  with 
me  and  asked  how  the  campaign  financing 
bill  was  coming  along. 

I  told  him  the  outlook  was  not  (at  least 
at  this  time)  too  encotiraglng. 

He  said,  "That's  a  pity.  Now  is  time,  after 
all  the  scandals  to  get  a  good,  workable  cam- 
paign bill  through." 

Corbett's  attitude  is  widely  held,  yet  there 
is  a  growing  concern  up  here  on  the  Hill 
about  the  wisdom  of  financing  campaigns 
from  the  federal  treasury.  For  example,  will 
this  eventually  lead  to  control  by  the  central 
government  over  who  can  seek  office? 

And,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pole,  would 
this  encourage  all  kinds  of  crack-pots  to 
jump  Into  campaigns,  hoping  to  raise  the 
initial  amount  and  thus  gain  a  matching 
sum  from  the  Treasury? 

Campaign  financing  has  been  a  part  of 
the  elective  process.  If  a  candidate  could 
not  seU  himself  to  possible  contributors  as 
a  man  worth  electing  he  cuts  his  chances 
of  selling  himself  to  the  over  aU  electorate — 
and  probably  because  he  really  didn't  have 
too  much  to  sell. 

The  question  is,  should  the  taxpayers  pay 
the  freight  for  men  and  women  who  seek 
public  office?  __ 

Alabama's  Senator  Allen  who  Is  fighting 
public  financing  says  the  big  thrust  for  treas- 
ury-backed campaigns  Is  the  high  cost  of 
modern  campaigning.  WeU.  then — says  Al- 
len— ^let's  stop  spending  so  much  to  win  pub- 
lic office.  This  in  itself,  he  believes,  would 
help  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

pven  many  supporting  public  financing 
admit  it  Isn't  the  perfect  answer,  that  with 
public  financing  there  still  could  be  scandals. 

So  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  having  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  campaigning.  And  that  is  why  the  financ- 
ing bills  are  in  trouble. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtrSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Morris  Udall,  delivered  an  address  at 
the  end  of  March,  "The  Environment  at 
Valley  Forge,"  which  profoundly  de- 
scribes the  responsibility  conservationists 
will  have  to  fulfill  today.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  critical  of  those  efforts  which 
threaten  our  environment;  it  is  not 
enough  to  pose  the  really  tough  questions 
about  our  development  as  a  society;  and 
It  is  not  enough  to  continue  the  old  nay- 
saying  about  projects  threatening  en- 
vironmental decay. 

Conservationists,  as  Mr.  Udall  pointed 
out,  must  get  organized.  They  must  limit 
their  targets,  consolidate  their  limited 
resources,  offer  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive alternatives,  and,  finally,  get  back 
to  the  basics  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  "The  issue  is  not  merely  whether 
we  will  have  animal  life  for  the  next 
generation  to  enjoy,  but  whether  we  will 
have  human  life." 

Mr.  Udall's  remarks  eloquently  out- 
line the  challenge  facing  the  conserva- 
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tion  movement — and  those  of  us  who 
support  it — today,  and  therefore  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  address  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 

Thk  Envieonmknt  and  Vallet  Force 
(An    address   by    Representative    Morris    K. 

Udall,  March  30.  1974.  Denver,  Colo.) 

John  Gardner  once  noted  that  the  trouble 
with  America  was  Its  uncritical  lovers  and 
unloving  critics.  What  we  needed  were  more 
critical  lovers. 

I  come  before  you  tonight  both  as  a  lover 
and  a  critic  of  the  conservation  movement, 
as  one  who  is  at  once  proud  of  our  past  ac- 
complishments and  disappointed  by  them, 
troubled  about  the  future  of  the  movement 
and  hopeful  for  It.  I  stand  here  to  receive 
this  award  with  great  pride,  and  yet  my  pride 
is  tempered  by  my  concern  for  the  future  of 
this  fine  movement.  I  catch  myself  wonder- 
ing If  future  historians  will  say  that  otir 
time  was  the  beginning  or  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  environmental  cause. 

And  where  could  It  be  more  appropriate  to 
consider  this  question  than  In  the  great 
cathedral  of  nature  known  as  Colorado?  For 
this  is  a  cathedral  under  seige.  Before  the 
1930's  there  was  another  Colorado  known 
as  Appalachla  with  wooded  mountaintops, 
wildlife,  clean  and  plentiful  streams — the 
kind  of  outdoor  paradise  that  this  Federation 
fights  for.  In  Appalachla  today  there  are 
muted  mountains,  gutted  valleys,  and  nearly 
10,000  miles  of  fishing  streams  deadened  by 
industrial  poison.  Once  a  natural  playground. 
It  Is  now  a  natural  graveyard. 

And  there  are  people  in  industry  today 
who  would  take  Colorado  down  this  same 
miserable  road. 

And  so  tonight  In  this  period  of  transition. 
In  this  magnificent  state,  and  In  this  gath- 
ering of  conservation  leaders,  I  will  not  mince 
words.  I  want  to  talk  frankly  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  conservation  movement,  for  they 
are  substantial.  I  want  to  be  critical,  for  I 
believe  a  dose  of  loving  criticism  and  analysis 
is  badly  needed. 

As  we  meet  here  to  celebrate  the  environ- 
mental achievements  of  the  year,  we  find  U 
we  are  truthful  that  the  piclclngs  were  pretty 
slim.  1974  has  not  been  a  good  yeer  for  the 
environment;  nor  was  1973.  Tes,  we  can  take 
solace  in  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  more 
acres  of  wUderness,  pArks  and  refugee,  in  a 
few  court  decisions  that  went  in  our  favor,  m 
the  election  of  a  new  crop  of  city  council- 
men  and  mayors  across  the  country  who  be- 
lieve in  the  conservation  ethic  and  who  are 
trying  to  implement  the  ethic  on  a  local  basis. 

But  on  the  big  national  Issues  that  will  de- 
cide the  shape  of  life  in  the  decades  ahead, 
we  are  not  making  headway — on  energy,  clean 
air  and  water,  land  planning.  Four  years  ago 
in  the  Congress  when  the  word  "environ- 
ment" was  attached  to  legislation  it  virtually 
assured  passage;  four  weeks  ago  I  went  before 
the  Rules  Committee  with  my  land  planning 
bill  and  found  that  the  same  word  stirred  re- 
sentment and  contributed  to  defeat.  Three 
years  ago  Congress  would  have  voted  2  to  1 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  override  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act;  when  the  vote  came  last  year  on 
the  Alaska  Pipeline,  a  majority  stampeded 
not  merely  to  override  NEPA  but  to  get  it. 
And  apparently  the  judges  are  reading  elec- 
tions returns  and  thermostats,  and  are  wait- 
ing In  lines  at  gas  stations.  Oone  are  the 
heady  days  when  environmental  lawyers 
could  storm  the  courts  with  NEPA  lawsuits 
In  the  knowledge  they  had  a  fighting  chance 
to  change  major  national  policies.  If  you 
haven t  noticed,  the  Ijatting  average  for  en- 
vironmental lawsuits  is  slumping  with  judi- 
cial tolerance  for  NKPA  injunctions  having 
apparently  worn  thin.  Worse.  aU  of  this  Is  a 
refiectlon  of  waning  public  Interest  In  the 
environmental  movement;  not  by  any  means 
the  public  abandonment  oi  the  Issue,  but  a 
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general  feel  lag  that  tbe  movement  must  take 
a  back  seat  to  pressing  natural  resource 
abortages. 

And  this  environmental  slippage  comes  at 
a  bad  time.  The  nation  faces  now  as  never 
before  an  agenda  of  environmental  decisions 
whose  historic  importance  will  rank  with  the 
American  Revolution  Itself.  I  suppose  you 
could  say  we  are  hunkering  down  at  the  en- 
vironmental Valley  Forge. 

What  do  I  mean? 

CaU  It  tbe  energy  crisis,  or  Mr.  Nixon's 
politically  comfortable  term,  the  energy 
problem,  it  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of  stark 
realisations  that  will  shock  this  country  in 
the  montbs  and  years  Immediately  ahead. 
And  life  will  never  be  the  same.  F4r  despite 
the  administration's  false  optimism,  Ameri- 
ca Is  running  out  Of  oU  and  a  whole  list  of 
other  crucial  non-renewable  natural  re- 
source* as  well. 

Historians  of  the  future  will.  I  suspect, 
write  that  the  last  thirty  years  were  the 
golden  age  of  American  growth  ami  luxury, 
but  Increasingly  they  will  write  about  It  a!>  a 
time  when  Americans  of  one  generation  un- 
wittingly skimmed  the  cream  of  tftls  coun- 
try's most  precious  resources.  For  tbe  age  of 
abundant  natural  resources  Is  oven  I  assert. 
And  In  the  years  ahead  we  will  have  to  dra- 
matically restructure  our  economy  and  re- 
source policies.  It  does  not  mean  t^e  end  to 
prosperity  or  happiness,  but  it  will  tiecessar- 
lly  require  fundamental  changes  In  what 
many  of  our  countrymen  now  view  as  "the 
good  life" 

Historian  C.  V.  Wedgewood  wrote :  "History 
is  lived  forwards  but  It  Is  written  In  retro- 
spect. We  luiow  the  end  befcx'e  we  consider 
the  beginning  and  we  can  never  wholly  re- 
capture what  It  was  to  know  the  beginning 
only."  I  want  to  suggest  that  fate  has  cast  us 
as  wltaesaes  and  participants  in  one  of  his- 
tory's briefest,  most  traumatic  transitions — 
from  tbe  last  whimpers  of  an  age  ot  abun- 
dance to  tbe  first  painful  groans  of  a  new  age 
of  scarcity.  But.  as  Wedgewood  suggests,  tbe 
perspective  is  distorted  by  our  habitual  alle- 
giance to  the  policies  of  the  past.    ^ 

Faced  with  the  scarcity  crises  of  1973  and 
1974,  the  country  Is  not  moving  steadily  to- 
ward enlightened  new  p>ollctes.  but  rather  to 
a  re-assertlon — a  disastrous  one^ — of  the  old. 
discredited  natural  resource  policies  of  a  dif- 
ferent age  based  on  a  different  set  ctf  Impera- 
tives and  a  different  list  of  assumptions.  And 
if  those  policies  are  not  turned  around — and 
turned  around  during  the  next  36  months — 
It  may  be  too  late. 

And  so  we're  at  the  moment  of  decision — 
decisions  whoa«  coni^equences  will  pervade 
life  for  the  last  third  of  this  century  and 
beyond — and  we  find  the  environmental 
movement  with  less  clout  In  national  policy 
councils  than  It's  had  in  a  decade. 

I  want  to  suggest  three  reasons  why  this 
Is  the  case,  leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the 
current  concern  over  energy  supplies 

1.  The  first  reason  Is  that  the  environ- 
mental issue  has  on  the  vital  qviestlons  been 
substantially  abandoned  by  the  White  House. 
And  In  our  presidential  system,  that  Is  to  say 
It  has  been  altogether  abandoned  by  govern- 
ment. Congress  and  the  courts  can  obstruct, 
they  can  delay,  they  can  snipe  and  fight  and 
sometimes  have  an  Impact,  but  the  fact  Is 
if  the  weight  of  the  presidency  Is  thrown 
against  you  foursquare,  you  lose  in  this 
democracy. 

I  don't  want  to  add  to  the  travail  of  a 
wounded  President,  but  someone  oiiRht  to 
say  that  Richard  Nixon  is  doing  this  nation 
a  disservice  by  caving  In  on  environmental 
issues  for  the  sake  of  his  Impeachment  poli- 
tics. Someone  ought  to  call  him  on  his  back- 
tracking and,  yes.  double-crossing  on  basic 
policies  such  as  land  use  reform.  There  Is  sim- 
ply no  decent  rationale  for  such  behavior, 
and  we  ought  to  let  hUn  know  It. 

There  are  good  and  noble  men  in  this  ad- 
ministration— men  like  Rogers  Morton,  Rus- 
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sell  Train  and  Russell  Peterson— but  these 
men  are  finding  when  the  crunch  comes,  they 
are  left  frequently,  to  borrow  a  notorious 
phrase,  "twisting  slowly,  slowly  in  the  wind." 
Those  who  have  watched  Richard  Nixon  turn 
his  back  on  the  conservation  ethic  ought  to 
take  this  as  a  lesson. 

The  President  abandoned  the  conserva- 
tionists because  he  never  counted  on  them 
in  the  first  place 

Your  movement  Is  essentially  non-parti- 
san, non-polltlcal,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  aproach.  But  In  this  system, 
policies  are  not  pursued  unless  there  is  po- 
litical pressure  behind  them.  Tbe  conserva- 
tion community  really  played  no  substan- 
tial role  In  the  1972  presidential  campaign 
on  either  side.  Crucial  natural  resource  Is- 
sues were  never  discussed.  Never  again  should 
that  be  allowed  to  happen.  As  we  go  down 
the  road  to  1976,  conservationists  of  all  po- 
litical stripes  should  be  united  in  their  insist- 
ence that  candidates  address  these  issues, 
and  that  the  next  American  to  occupy  the 
White  House — whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat— be  a  responsible  conservationist. 

2.  A  second  crucial  weakness  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  Is  that  it  hasn't  yet 
made  the  transition  from  a  negative  ef- 
fort to  a  positive  one.  This  Is  because,  during 
the  great  membership  growth  period  of  the 
Sixties,  the  effort  took  form  basically  sis  an 
insurgency.  It  was  geared  to  "halt  outrages" — 
and  there  were  many — and  "to  defeat  antl- 
envlronmentallata  "  This  Is  a  logical  way  to 
begin  any  effort:  it  provokes  needed  public- 
ity and  stirs  the  adrenalin  of  an  outraged 
public.   But  the   problem   is  that  once  the 

•  monsters  were  slain — and  mostly  they  were — 
we  did  not  know  quite  what  to  do  with  our- 
selves. You  can  defeat  a  hostile  politician, 
Impoee  an  environmental  review  process  oii 
tbe  agencies  of  government,  even  stop  the 
SST.  but  If  that  Is  all  you  have  achieved.  It 
Is  far  from  enough.  After  the  Insurgency  suc- 
ceeds you  must  govern.  You  must  have  posi- 
tive, compelling  programs,  and  we  have  of- 
fered far  too  few  of  them.  There  are  still  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  view  the  conserva- 
tion movement  as  a  group  of  antl-cverjrthlng 
fanatics  who  care  more  about  bird  life  than 
human  life.  And  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
John  Ehrllchman,  that  won't  sell  in  Peoria, 
or  for  that  matter  in  Brooklyn,  Pittsburgh  or 
Seattle  either. 

A  measure  of  this  criticism  is  unfair.  En- 
lightened conservation  leaders  have  for  the 
last  few  years  fought  for  good,  positive  pro- 
grams like  land  planning,  but  the  hard  fact 
is  that  the  engine  for  such  an  effort  Is  still 
lacking.  And  part  of  the  solution  lies  in  my 
third  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  move- 
ment. 

3.  That  reason  Is  that  the  movement  Is 
still  Infected  with  a  subtle  form  of  elitism. 
The  conservation  effort  Is  not  perceived,  as 
it  must  be,  as  a  humanitarian  effort  keyed 
to  sound  stewardship  of  the  long  term  fu- 
ture. The  truth  Is  it  is  the  most  basic  of 
humanitarian  causes:  The  cause  of  physical 
and  spiritual  health,  decent  communities, 
clean  air  and  water,  sufficient  food  and  na- 
tural resources.  And  with  the  shortages  cri- 
sis upon  us.  the  environmental  cause  Is  In- 
exorably tied  to  economic  stability,  lobs, 
housing — the  gut  Issue  of  American  life.  This 
critical  relationship — the  direct  tie  between 
the  three  "E's" — energy,  environment  and 
economy— must  be  spelled  out  to  the  policy- 
makers and  the  public  with  a  massive  new 
re-education  effort  which  advances  broad  and 
humanitarian  themes. 

The  elitism  to  which  I  refer  is  a  subtle  and 
not  at  all  the  vicious  kind. 

It  was  born  of  a  time  when  environmen- 
talists found  It  both  possible  and  comfort- 
able to  avoid  delving  into  the  gut,  controver- 
sial Issues — racial  harmony.  Jobs,  etc.  I  say 
that  day  is  gone.  For  if  this  society  falls  to 
face  up  to  the  problems  of  the  dtles,  then 
it  cannot  begin  to  aolT*  tbe  energy  problem. 
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And  If  urban  sprawl  Is  to  continue,  no  eco- 
nomic group,  no  section  of  tbe  country  will 
escape  the  consequences.  An  eqtially  fright- 
ful price  will  be  paid  on  the  beaches  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  on  this  great 
western  plateau  that  houses  the  coal  and 
shale  oil  of  the  future. 

I  remember  one  of  thoee  old  patriotic 
movies  when  Blng  Crosby  defends  the  Amer- 
ican flag  against  a  cynic  by  asking  others  "to 
say  what  Old  Olory  stands  for."  A  Southern- 
er talks  of  red  clay  and  pine  trees.  A  West- 
em  describes  sunset  In  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  It's  an  old  Brooklynlte  who  gets  the  big- 
gest cheer  when  he  says :  "Hey,  Mac,  ever  seen 
steam  comln'  out  a  sewer  In  Flatbush?" 

My  point  Is,  where  Is  that  environmental 
constituency  In  Flatbush?  Can  we  long  exist 
without  It?  The  fact  Is  most  Americans  will 
never  see  a  wUdemess  area,  park  or  wildlife 
refuge,  and  unless  they  are  brought  Into  the 
fold  when  the  crunch  comes  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  opt  for  power,  light  and  heat  at 
any  cost — even  if  the  price  be  wall-to-wall 
power  plants  and  refineries  in  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Emerson  said  that  "tbe  only  way  to  have 
a  friend  Is  to  be  one."  Part  of  tbe  reason  the 
environmental  movement  finds  Itaelf  in  trou- 
ble today  is  that  we  failed  during  the  beady 
years  of  the  Sixties  to  make  friends  and  forge 
alliance  with  groups  that  might  be  largely 
with  us  now:  blue  collar  America,  enlight- 
ened Industry,  the  minorities  who  Inhabit 
our  rundown  cities.  But  in  those  days,  en- 
vironmentalists were  not  In  a  mood  to  com- 
promise or  to  play  a  role  in  "their"  issues, 
and  we  predictably  find  few  friends  aroimd 
to  sustain  us  during  tbe  dark  days  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

And  so  vre  have  labor  Joining  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  cut  the  throat  of  NEPA  during  the 
Alaskan  Pipeline  debate,  and  they  shouldn't. 

We  have  civil  rights  groups  in  Jacksonville. 
Florida.  Joining  with  development-oriented 
Industries  In  a  coalition  against  wildlife 
groups  who  didn't  want  Important  spawning 
waters  destroyed  by  a  faculty  producing 
"floating  nuclear  power  plants" — a  concept 
not  even  approved  by  the  AEC.  And  the 
blacks  shouldn't  have  been  there,  siding 
against  NEPA. 

So  my  criticisms  are  that  we  have  been  too 
negative,  too  elitist,  too  self-centered.  Well, 
what's  my  prescription?  It  oomes  In  about 
three  doses. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  common  sense, 
that  elusive  concept  called  reasonableness, 
and  feu:lng,  as  Casey  Stengel  said,  "the  condi- 
tions what  prevail."  The  principal  condition 
that  prevails  is  an  energy  shortage  that  can 
cause  high  unemployment  tn  blue  collar 
America  and  In  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
poor.  Our  most  immediate  task  as  a  nation 
will  be  to  keep  these  mUUons  of  families  on 
their  feet  through  the  worst  moments  of  the 
economic  downtucn.  The  first  line  of  attack 
will  be  on  the  energy  supply  front  (energy 
conservation  Is  meaningless  to  people  with- 
out money  or  Jobs)  and  here  are  some  facts 
you  and  I  will  soon  be  facing. 

The  nation  is  going  to  insist  on  substan- 
tially Increased  coal  production.  While  I  and 
others  wish  It  were  not  so,  I  believe  we  had 
better  accept  this  fact  and  help  the  nation 
make  the  right  decisions.  I  believe  we  can 
have  an  expanded  coal  program  and  one  that 
is  not  destructive  to  the  environment,  but 
we'd  better  get  cracking.  Tho'support  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  has  been  the 
key  to  our  efforts  In  the  Congress  to  get  a 
balanced  coal  program  underway  this  year 
with  a  re.sponslble  strip  mining  bill. 

The  American  public  is  going  to  Insist  on 
drilling  off  the  Atlantic  coast  and  stepped  up 
efforts  elsewhere.  I  believe  we  should  say  we 
are  not  opposed  to  a  careful  program  which 
is  well  conceived  and  Is  not  a  crash  effort  to 
ransack  what's  left  of  our  oil  reserves.  In- 
stead, we  should  Insist  that  drilling  proced- 
ures, environmental  impact  statements,  and 
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government  oversight  give  every  protection  to 
the  environment. 

A  MacKenzle  Valley  gas  line,  in  addition 
to  the  Alaska  oil  line,  is  going  to  be  buUt. 
The  MacKenzle  route  might  house  that  oil 
line  as  well  If  we  had  gotten  behind  the  idea 
earlier,  and  fought  for  It  Instead  of  against 
the  Alaska  line.  We  ought  now  to  say  we 
will  support  a  second  line,  but  we  will  In- 
sist on  the  best  environmental  route  and 
every  practicable  safeguard. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  shale  oil. 
Should  we  put  our  foot  down  on  early  efforts 
to  explore  the  development  of  this  new  re- 
source? The  temptation  will  be  there,  but 
I  say  we  can't.  But  we  must  insist  that  these 
initial  efforts  are  truly  prototype  programs, 
not  camouiSaged  commercial  developments; 
that  the  environmental  costs  be  carefully 
weighed  and  that  the  water  supply,  which 
is  life  and  death  to  the  West,  be  protected  and 
fairly  apportioned  among  competing  users. 

While  I'm  sugfgestlng  hardheaded  compro- 
mise, I  am  also  recommending  that  where 
basic  values  involving  Irreparable  damage  are 
Involved,  we  will  not  yield.  And  let  me  give 
some  examples: 

Increased  coal  production  does  not  mean 
stripping  every  last  acre  of  the  Wes*.  The  new 
emphasis  has  to  be  on  deep  mining,  because 
while  cheap  extraction  is  on  the  top,  the 
massive  reserves  the  country  needs  and  can 
have  with  the  least  environmental  damage 
are  underground. 

The  mysteries  of  nuclear  power  may  yet 
be  solved  to  the  benefit  of  this  nation  and 
the  world,  and  we  win  not  inhibit  responsible 
development.  But  we  ought  to  draw  the  line 
on  this  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
program  until  Its  many  designs  and  safety 
problems  have  been  brought  Into  the  t^en, 
discussed  and  solved.  We  must  Insist  further 
that  there  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal before  any  reactor  construction  pro- 
gram Is  sp>eeded  up. 

Recognizing  the  controversies  brewing  over 
the  technology  of  auto  emission  controls,  we 
will  nevertheless  keep  the  heat  on  Detroit  to 
build  the  smaller  cars  and  better  engines 
which  are  the  real  solution  to  the  auto  ex- 
haust problem,  and  part  of  the  anrwer  to 
the  gasoline  shortage.  The  Wyman  amend- 
ment and  other  attempts  to  simply  relieve 
the  auto  industry  of  this  responsibility  will 
be  fought. 

We  will  bow  o\ir  backs  If  this  or  any  ad- 
ministration attempts,  as  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Is  hinting,  to  turn  over  to  Its  energy 
office  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  We  vrtll 
not  allow  the  political  panic  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  bring  on  the  dismantling  of  the 
nation's  fledgling  environmental  program. 

George  Bemanos  said,  "The  worst,  the 
most  corrupting  lies  are  problems  poorly 
stated."  It  Is  a  misstatement  of  the  problem 
and  a  misunderstanding  of  its  causes  to 
hold  that  the  energy  crisis  Is  the  direct  off- 
spring of  the  environmental  revolution  of 
the  Sixties.  And  yet,  to  an  Incredible  extent, 
that  Is  the  belief  In  the  White  House  and  In 
the  boardrooms  of  some  of  the  country's 
largest  corporations.  It  is  Indeed  a  corrupting 
He,  for  on  the  issue  of  natural  resources  the 
conservationists  have  been  largely  right  and 
their  message  of  husbanding  resources  has 
been  timely.  But  the  He  Is  in  circulation, 
and  It  must  be  fought  by  the  conservation 
community  with  a  reasoned,  enlightened, 
cooperative  approach  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

The  second  big  dose  of  medicine  I  recom- 
mend for  the  conservation  movement  is  in 
the  organizational  area.  Conservationists  are 
notorious  Individualists  who  get  their  intel- 
lectual heritage  from  great  Iconoclasts  like 
Muir,  Twain  and  Thoreau.  WUl  Rogers  said. 
"I  belong  to  no  organized  political  party. 
I'm  a  Democrat."  Many  in  this  room  cotild 
My,  "We  belong  to  no  organized  social  move- 
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ment.  We  are  conservationists."  But  there 
is  one  comptelling  fact  that  the  conservation 
movement  had  better  come  to  terms  with: 
In  this  democracy  the  key  to  political  suc- 
cess Is  organization. 

Common  Cause  does  It.  So  do  the  doctors, 
organized  labor,  the  homebuilders,  the  wom- 
en's movement,  and  every  political  party. 
What  do  they  do?  They  meet;  they  have 
annual  conventions;  they  elect  officers;  and 
for  five  or  six  days  fight  each  other  for  the 
centerpiece  of  a  platform  which  their  en- 
tire movement  will  support.  "In  politics," 
John  Kennedy  counseled,  "there  are  no 
friends,  only  allies."  People  walk  away  from 
these  annual  Internecine  wars  knowing  that 
If  they  haven't  won  any  friends,  they  have 
at  least  trapped  reluctant  allies  into  a  com- 
mon effort. 

This  is  the  uncomfortable  part  of  de- 
mocracy, but  It  is  the  most  Important  part. 
And  in  the  conservation  field  it  is  desperately 
lacking.  Conservationists  have  no  central 
policy  institutions,  no  annual  convention 
where  they  are  packed  into  a  room  and 
forced  to  work  out  their  differences,  no  place 
where  they  produce  unified  policy  and 
emerge  knowing  they  share  priority  gofils 
In  the  year  ahead.  In  my  opinion,  this  the 
conservation  movement  must  do  or  perish 
as  an  effective  agent  of  political  change  in 
this  coimtry.  For  the  truth  is  the  conserva- 
tion groups  are  right  now  Involved  In  self- 
destructive  competition  for  headlines  and  a 
limited  pool  of  members  and  dollars. 

The  price  of  membership  expansion  for 
many  groups  during  the  Sixties  was  chaos. 
Larger  membership  gave  them  the  budget 
for  expanded  Washington  staffs,  to  put  out 
beautiful  magazines,  and  so  on — each  of 
these  developments  wholesome — but  too 
often  they  felt  the  price  of  membership 
drives  was  to  adopt  every  policy  and  fight 
every  fight  dictated  from  the  armies  In  the 
field.  For  a  while  it  worked  but,  as  I  say,  we 
are  now  at  Valley  Forge. 

Conservationists  have  to  get  organized, 
limit  their  legislative  targets,  and  con- 
solidate their  limited  resources  of  money 
and  manpower.  And  all  of  this  has  to  do  with 
the  final  dose  of  medicine  I  am  suggesting. 

It  has  to  do  with  getting  back  to  the 
basics.  In  a  real  sense  the  conservationist 
has  been  the  fireman  of  this  cruise  ship  we 
call  earth,  but  as  the  lessons  of  the  energy 
crisis  begin  to  come  home  it  looks  like  we 
have  been  putting  out  fires  on  a  sinking 
ship.  For  the  questions  are  really  much  larger 
than  those  with  which  we  have  tradition- 
ally dealt.  The  issue  Is  not  merely  whether 
we  wfll  have  animal  life  for  the  next  genera- 
tion to  enjoy,  but  whether  we  will  have  hu- 
man life.  It  is  not  whether  we  will  pass  on  to 
our  descendants  Isolated  plots  of  wilderness 
cr  parks  or  a  few  clean  fishing  streams,  but 
whether  they  will  inherit  anything  like  what 
we  knew  as  civilization. 

Some  years  ago  my  brother  was  thought 
radical  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines: 
".  .  .  at  this  moment  in  history  we  need  to 
realize  that :  bigger  is  not  better:  slower 
may  be  faster;  less  may  well  mean  more" 
Those  lines  look  pretty  good  today.  And  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  central  mes- 
sage of  the  environmental  movement — that 
there  are  Indeed  limits  to  growth,  to  speed, 
to  luxury. 

But  those  limits  are  not  an  indictment 
against  all  growth,  against  all  science;  It  Is 
not  a  call  for  a  return  to  the  rigid  and  un- 
interesting lifestyle  of  the  Spartans  or  to  the 
negative  hlstortclsm  of  Malthus. 

It  Is  a  balanced  approach. 

And  It  Is  a  call — a  national  appeal — for  a 
more  sensible  lifestyle,  one  free  as  much  as 
possible  of  waste  and  despoilment,  so  that 
our  children  and  their  children  can  live  to 
experience  the  magnificence  of  life.  For  the 
conservationist  believes  above  all  else  that 
life  is  worth  living,  and  the  possibilities  of 
man  living  In  harmony  with  nature  are 
endless. 
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Conser\'atlon  is  not  a  piece  of  wilderness 
here,  a  wildlife  refuge  there.  It  Is  a  celebra- 
tion of  life  In  Its  totality.  It  can  be  found 
at  Yellowstone  and  in  Jacksonville,  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  in  Brooklyn.  It  Is.  as 
Russell  Train  recently  said,  the  kind  of  di- 
versity where  people  are  given  choices.  The 
more  we  exploit  nature,  the  more  those  op- 
tions are  reduced  until  we  have  only  one. 
like  the  conservation  groups  at  this  Valley 
Forge,  to  fight  for  survival. 

And  so  I've  engaged  tonight  In  some  loving 
criticism.  L«st  there  are  those  who  would 
twist  my  words  or  misread  my  Intentions,  let 
me  reconfirm  my  belief  that  this  conserva- 
tion movement,  of  which  the  Federation  is 
an  important  part,  is  Itself  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional health  and  hope.  I  treasure  the  award 
I  have  received  tonight  as  I  treasure  few 
honors  I  have  received  in  public  life. 

And  I  believe  that  the  conservation  com- 
munity will  rise  to  the  challenges  I  have  out- 
lined. I  believe  that  like  the  wise  sea  cap- 
tain the  conservation  movement  can  use 
this  new  current  known  as  the  energy  crisis 
to  refill  Its  sails  and  to  redfrect  the  course  of 
this  society.  For  the  end  to  cheap  energy 
may  bring  on  hardship,  but  it  will  also  end 
abuses  like  this  wild  explosion  of  rural  land 
development  and  put  the  speculators  out  of 
business.  It  may  cause  us  temporary  econom- 
ic pain,  but  It  will  force  an  end  to  urban 
sprawl  and  maybe  give  the  races  more  Incen- 
tive to  learn  to  live  together.  It  may  force 
\is  to  redefine  leisure  and  luxury,  but  It  will 
teach  us  to  better  conserve  the  riches  of 
the  earth  and  thus  to  enjoy  life  more.  And 
so  we  have  a  mission,  you  and  I  and  the 
entire  conservation  community,  to  carry  on 
and  to  work  harder  for  the  things  In  which 
we  believe.  In  the  words  of  Robert  Frost: 

"The  woods  are  lovely  dark  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 


THE  CAPITOL  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  most  informative  re- 
port from  George  M.  White.  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  which  discusses  the  archi- 
tectural barriers  which  imoede  the  ac- 
cess and  mobility  of  handicapped  per- 
sons In  the  Capitol  and  House  and  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings. 

Such  architectural  barriers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prompted  Congress  last  year  to 
establish  an  Architectural  and  Transpor- 
tation Barriers  Compliance  Board  within 
the  Federal  Government  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1966. 

But  because  we  in  Congress  have  yet 
to  put  our  owTi  house  in  order  with  re- 
spect to  architectural  barriers.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  Mr.  White  for  the 
exhaustive  study  his  office  has  recently 
completed. 

For  the  study  clearly  Indicates  that  we 
have  yet  to  do  a  great  deal  to  insure 
that  our  disabled  citizens  have  access  to 
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the  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  have 
available  to  them  as  well  adequate  drink- 
ing, restroom,  and  telephone  facilities 
in  each  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  White  has  assured  me 
that  the  superintendents  of  each  of  the 
buildings  are  now  undertaking  those  por- 
tions of  the  work  which  can  be  accom- 
plished without  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  that  he  will  keep  me  informed 
of  his  progress. 

But  because  the  work  now  underws^ 
is  of  such  significance  to  millions  of  dis- 
abled Americans,  I  want  to  siiggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  should  the  Archi- 
tect's OfiBce  be  unable  to  complete  some 
of  the  necessary  work  without  additional 
funds,  I  hope  Congress  appropriates 
whatever  moneys  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations and  basic  standards  for 
Capitol  Hill  buildings  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

AaCRlTEC-rURAL     BAKXIEXS     in     BlTILOtNCS     AND 

OsoTTKDS  Under  tkk  Jurisdiction  or  thb 
ARCHrrscT  OF  thk  Capitol 
(By  Edward  Noakes,  American  Institute  of 
Arcbitects  consultant  to  Architect  of  the 
Capitol) 

POLICT    RXCOMMKNDATIONS 

(A)  In  modifying  the  individual  build- 
ings. It  Is  recommended  that  each  floor  follow 
the  same  pattern  of  modification  wherever 
subsequent  floors  are  Identical. 

(B)  "Clustering"  of  accessible  facilities  Is 
recommended  where  possible.  These  central 
accessible  areas  are  Indicated  by  the  shaded 
areas  on  floor  plans. 

For  example,  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  has  four  large  toUet  rooms  for  each 
sex  on  each  level  from  basement  to  fourth 
floor,  with  nearby  drinking  fountains,  tele- 
phones, and  elevators.  It  Is  recommended 
that  modifications  to  selected  toilet  rooms 
on  each  fioor  be  accompanied  by  necessary 
alterations  to  the  adjacent  drinking  foun- 
tains, telephones,  and  elevators  to  make  the 
faculties  usable  by  handicapped  people.  The 
same  principle  Is  applied  to  the  other  build- 
ings. 

(C)  In  conducting  modification  programs, 
priority  should  be  given  to  assuring  accessi- 
ble primary  entrances,  toilet  rooms,  drinking 
fountains,  telephones,  and  elevators.  In  that 
order. 

(D)  In  every  buUdlng.  toUets  should  be 
avaUable  for  both  sexes  for  front,  right-side 
and  left-side  approach. 

(B)  An  appropriate  number  of  parking 
spaces  should  be  reserved  for  handicapped 
people  In  each  garage  or  parking  area  based 
on  the  population  of  the  buUdmg  it  serves. 
Reserved  spaces  should  be  convenient  to 
building  access  points. 

(P)  Door  closers  in  most  buildings  are 
routinely  set  with  pressure  too  high  to  be 
opened  easily  by  anyone  who  Is  physically 
disabled.  It  Is  recommended  that  door  closer 
pressure  be  checked  and  adjusted  In  every 
buUdlng. 

The  spaces  within  most  of  the  buildings 
siirveyed  are  large  enough  to  permit  neces- 
sary modifications  without  extensive  altera- 
tions. Partial  modifications  have  been  car- 
ried out  In  some  toUet  rooms,  which  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  work  required  In  those 


BASIC     STANDARDS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  faculties 
were  checked  against  these  basic  standards 
of  acceeslbUlty  and  usability: 
Primary    access 

(a)  At  least  one  conveniently  located  and 
easUy  Identified  accessible  primary  entrance 
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point  for  each  buUdlng;  It  should  be  a  major 
pedestrian  entrance  with  ramps  or  curb  cuts 
at  appropriate  points. 

(b)  At  least  one  door  at  each  major  en- 
trance that  is  power  activated. 

(c)  Entrance  doors  with  each  leaf  pro- 
viding minimum  clear  width  of  33"  when 
open. 

(d)  Flush  thresholds. 

Toilet   rooms 

(a)  Corridor  and  vestibule  doors  with  33" 
clear  width  when  opened,  with  doors  In  se- 
ries opening  in  the  same  direction. 

(b)  Flush  thresholds. 

(c)  Stall  equipped  for  front  and  side  ap- 
proach to  water  closet — 

(1)  Outswlnglng  door  with  32"  clear  width 
when  open,  placed  diagonally  to  the  water 
closet. 

(2)  Minimum  stall  depth  of  60"  and  width 
of  54". 

(3)  Celllng-hung  stall  partitions. 

(4)  Water  closet  mounted  with  centerllne 
18"  from  one  wall  and  seat  15"  from  the 
floor. 

(5)  Side-operated  flush  lever  on  the  side 
of  the  water  closet  away  from  the  wall. 

(6)  Fixed  toilet  grab  bars  Installed  parallel 
to  the  floor  at  a  height  of  30"  on  the  adjacent 
waU  with  swing  bars  on  the  clear  side. 

(7)  Accessible  toilet  tissue  mounted  on 
open  rolls  without  stops. 

(d)  At  least  one  urinal  mounted  15"  from 
the  floor. 

(e)  Multi-fold  interlocking  (pop-up)  hand 
towels  in  dispensers. 

(f )  All  dispensers  mounted  with  dispensing 
slot  no  higher  than  40"  from  the  floor. 

(g)  Sanitary  napkin  dispensers  with  coin 
Blots  and  level  handles  no  higher  than  40" 
from  the  floor  and  located  on  the  front  of 
the  machine. 

(h)  One  mirror  and  shelf  mounted  with 
mirror  bottom  no  higher  than  40"  from  the 
floor. 

(I)  One  lavatory  with  clear  height  of  30" 
from  floor  and  rim  33"  from  floor,  with  In- 
sulated pipes. 

(J)  Lever  handles  on  water  faucets. 
Drinking  fountains 

(a)  Fountain  mounted  34"  from  the  floor. 

(b)  Operated  by  lever  handle. 

(c)  Stream  of  water  directed  parallel  to 
face  at  regelated  height. 

(d)  Paper  cup  dispensers  provided  with 
dispensing  point  no  higher  than  40"  from 
the  floor. 

Telephones 

(a)  Instrument  mounted  so  that  colil  slot, 
head  set,  and  dial  are  not  more  than  48" 
from  the  floor. 

(b)  Accessible  booths  wherever  they  are 
used — 

(1)  Outswlnglng  door  with  minimum  clear 
width  of  32"  when  open. 

(2)  Stelf -closing  doors  that  do  not  latch. 

(3)  Clear  floor  area  within  booth  minimum 
42"  deep  and  32"  wide.  Increased  by  door 
frame  width  where  door  Is  provided. 

(c)  Counter-mounted  Instruments  should 
have  30"  clearance  to  the  floor,  with  22" 
clear  on  one  side  of  the  counter  for  directory. 

(d)  Assistive  devices  for  hard  of  hearing 
on  Instniment. 

Elevators 

(a)  Cab  and  lobby  doors  equipped  with 
electric  eye  safety  devices. 

(b)  Raised  symbols  adjacent  to  push  but- 
tons on  both  caU  panels  and  operating 
panels. 

(c)  Raised  floor  Indicator  on  elevator  lobby 
door  Jamb  adjacent  to  the  operating  panel 
location  at  a  height  of  48"  from  the  fioor. 

(d)  Elevator  lobby  call  panels  mounted  40" 
from  the  fioor. 

(e)  Operating  panels  mounted  with  the 
uppermost  button  no  higher  than  48"  from 
the  floor. 
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(f )  Emergency  phones  of  the  no-dlal  type 
mounted  no  higher  than  40"  from  the  floor. 

(g)  Audible  as  well  as  visible  arrival  and 
direction  signals  for  elevator  cabs. 

(h)  Handrails  on  three  sides  of  the  cab  at 
a  height  of  32"  from  the  floor. 

Subways 

(a)  Boarding  platform  level  with  floor  of 
subway  cars. 

(b)  Entrance  to  subway  cars  at  least  32" 
wide. 

(c)  Space  for  parking  wheelchairs  In  the 
subway  car. 

(d)  Clearance  between  facing  seats  of  at 
least  36". 

Tunnels 

(a)  Tunnel  floor  with  recommended  slope 
not  greater  than  1 :20  and  TnaTimnni  accepta- 
ble slope  of  1 :  12. 

(b)  Non-slip  surface  on  all  slopes. 

(c)  Level  rest  areas  no  farther  apart  than 
30'. 

(d)  Hand  raUs  mounted  on  both  walls  at  a 
height  of  32". 

Parking  and,  grounds 

(a)  Ramps  or  ciirb  cuts  at  all  pedestrian 
road  crossings,  with  warning  lines  perceptible 
by  touch  of  a  blind  person's  cane. 

(b)  Appropriate  niunber  of  parking  spaoei 
12'  In  width  (providing  48"  between  cars  tcx 
wheelchair  access)  reserved  for  handicapped 
people. 

(c)  Rampe  at  floor  level  changes  on  pedes- 
trian walkways  within  garskgee  and  at 
changes  in  sidewalk  levels  on  the  grounds. 

(d)  Walkways  from  parking  spaces  used  by 
handicapped  people  should  not  p€us  behind 
parked  cars. 

Ramps 

(a)  Maximum  acceptable  slope  Is  1:12, 
with  gradient  of  1 :20  preferred. 

(b)  Non-slip  sxirface. 

(c)  Flush  leading  edges. 

(d)  On  ramps  leading  to  doorways,  a  8' 
square  level  area  with  a  minimum  of  12" 
clear  width  at  the  latch  side  of  the  door. 

Dining  facilities 

(a)  Cafeteria  serving  lines  minimum  36" 
width. 

(b)  Center -supported  dining  tables  with 
clear  height  30"  from  floor. 

(c)  No  changes  in  floor  level. 
Building  details  and  furnishings 

(a)  Mail  Chutes— 

( 1 )  Letter  and  parcel  chutes  mounted  with 
slots  or  Inlets  36' '  above  floor. 

(b)  Doors — 

(1)  Maximum  of  five  pounds  pressxire  aa 
docM-  closers. 

(2)  Time  delay  devices  on  door  closers. 

(3)  Doors  In  series  open  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

(4)  Minimum  clear  width  of  32"  when 
door  Is  open. 

(5)  Lever  handles  on  all  doors. 

(6)  Textured  surfaces  on  door-opening 
hardware  leading  to  hazardoiis  areas. 

(c)  Floors — 

(1)  Non-slip  wax  where  floors  are  waxed. 

(2)  Flush  thresholds. 

(3)  Tapered  carpet  stops. 

(d)  Signs  and  Signals — 

(1)  Wheelchair  routes  within  buildings, 
and  between  biUldlngs,  posted  on  signs. 

(2)  Faculty  that  does  not  accommodate 
the  handicapped  has  sign  indicating  where 
such  an  accessible  facUlty  Is  located. 

(3)  All  warning  signs  and  signals,  and  ele- 
vator arrival  and  direction  signals,  are  both 
audible  and  visible. 

(e)  General — 

(1)  Fixed  desks  and  counters  with  clear- 
ance of  SO"  above  the  floor. 

(2)  Building  directories  designed  and  lo- 
cated for  easy  legibility  from  a  wheelchair. 

(3)  Wheelchair  access  to  all  Hearing 
Rooms. 
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,4)  Wheelchair  access  to  all  GaUeriesJ  and 

^"TS^'swltches  mounted  at  36"  from 

"'?6?'To  signs,  ceUlng  lights,  or  similar  flx- 
tuS  protrumng  lower  than  7'  Into  corridor 
space. 


HJl.  14409 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 


Mr  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
decade,  the  costs  of  health  services  in 
this  country  have  increased  to  the  point 
that  health  services  are  today  quite  ex- 
pensive At  the  same  time,  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  health  services  in 
many  areas  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Finally,  the  quality  of  health  services 
provided  is  often  less  than  optimal. 

The  Congress  has  not,  of  course,  been 
obvious  to  these  problems.  The  Congress 
has  established  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs.  It  has  established  the  re- 
gional medical  program  and  the  compre- 
hensive health  planning  programs.  For 
some  time,  it  has  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, neighborhood  health  centers,  and 
family  plarming  programs.  More  recently, 
it  has  authorized  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

But  these  programs  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  resolve  the  basic  problems  with- 
in our  health  services  system.  And  the 
adoption  of  a  national  health  insurance 
program  will  not.  of  Itself,  solve  these 
problems  either.  In  fact,  depending  on 
the  exact  provisions  of  the  national 
health  insurance  legislation  finally 
adopted,  national  health  insurance  may 
exacerbate  these  problems. 

With  these  goals  then— the  resolution 
of  the  basic  three  problems  of  our  health 
care  system  and  the  prevention  of  ex- 
acerbation of  these  problems,  particularly 
cost  escalation  by  national  health  insur- 
ance—I have  introduced  the  National 
Health  Services  Planning,  Development, 
and  Regulation  Act,  H.R.  14409. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions to  H.R.  12053  introduced  last 
December  by  Mr.  Rogers,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Hastings.  There  are  two  major  differ- 
ences, however,  along  with  many  lesser 
differences,  between  H.R.  14409  and  H.R. 
12053.  The  major  differences  are: 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  system  to 
set  rates  prospectively  for  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  other  health  services  in- 
stitutions; and 

Second,  the  details  of  the  provisions 
for  review  of  applications  by  health  serv- 
ice institutions  for  certification  of  new 
services,  recertiflcatlon  of  services,  and 
prospective  rates. 

The  first  major  difference  between  H.R. 
12053  and  H.R.  14409  is  that  H.R.  14409 
describes,  in  sections  619  and  634.  a  sys- 
tem to  establish  rates  for  haalth  institu- 
tions on  a  prospective  basis. 

There  has  been  increasing  agreement 
over  the  past  several  months  that  under 
national  health  insurance,  it  will  be  nec- 
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essary  to  phase  out  the  charges  related 
to  costs  approach  to  hospital  payment 
and  to  develop  a  system  to  establish  h^- 
pital  rates  on  a  prospective  basis.  The 
administration's  national  health  insur- 
ance bill,  H.R.   12684,  provides,  as  the 
introductory  comments  make  clear,  tHat 
"States  would  establish  prospective  reim- 
bursements systems  for  hospitals."  Simi- 
larly, section  2043  of  the  Mills-Kenne^ 
national    health    insurance    bUl,    HR- 
13870,  is  entitled  "Payment  to  Providers 
of  Services:  Prospective  Determination 
of  Payment  to  Providers;  Quality  Man- 
agement Payments." 

The  importance  of  the  development  oi 
prospective  rate  setting  is  that  prospec- 
tive set  rates  have  the  potential  either 
to  reinforce  or  to  subvert  a  health  serv- 
ices planning  and  development  program. 
If  prospective  rates  are  established  by 
a  different  unit  than  is  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  development  program, 
then  the  decisions  of  the  planning  and 
development  unit  may  be  ignored,  if  not 
outright  opposed,  by  the  rate  setting  unit. 
In  this  case,  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment unit  may  approve  a  service  for  an 
institution  while  the  rate  setting  unit 
may  not  alow  the  institution  the  funds 
necessary   to   develop  or  operate   such 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  planning  and 
development  and  rate  setting  programs 
are  administered  by  the  same  unit,  rate 
setting  may  be  used  as  a  tool  to  imple- 
ment the  priorities  established  by  the 
planning  and  development  program.  In 
this  case,  if  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment program  proposes  a  service  for  an 
institution,  the  institution  can  be  sure 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  develop 
and  operate  the  service. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  HJl.  14409 
includes  a  rate  setting  system  with  a  real 
role  for  the  unit^the  area  health  service 
agency— responsible  for  the  planning  and 
development  program. 

The  second  major  difference  between 
H.R.  14409  and  H.R.  12053  is  that  H.R. 
14409  includes,  in  sections  614  through 
section  620,  a  set  of  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  process  and  the  criteria 
which  must  be  utUized  by  area  health 
service  agencies  in  reviewing  the  services 
to  be  provided,  and  the  rates  to  be 
charged,  by  health  services  institutions. 
The  reason  for  this  elaboration  of  the 
process  and  criteria  stems  from  the  need 
for  the  regulatory  type  activities  of  area 
agencies  to  be  competent.  As  William  J. 
Curran  states  in  "National  Survey  and 
Analysis  of  Certification  of  Need  Laws; 
Health  Planning  and  Regulation  in  State 
Legislatures.  1974": 

I  believe  that  the  laws  are  at  a  particular 
stage  Of  development  where  the  articulation 
of  standards  can  be  very  helpful  to  the  entire 
certlflcatlon  process.  If  public  regulation  Is 
to  be  Imposed  on  the  health  care  Industry, 
as  these  laws  so  provide,  then  the  statutes 
ought  to  contain  safeguards  to  require  open 
consideration  of  different  views  and  interests. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  formalities.  The  pro- 
cedures are  intended  to  create  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reality  of  fundamental  fairness 
In  the  process. 

I  believe  that  the  careful  articulation  and 
ranking  of  criteria  to  be  used  m  conslder- 
injt  applications  for  constrvctlon  or  expan- 
sion of  health  care  f  acUltle  <  is  a  necessary 
step  in  making  the  entire  system  workable. 
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There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  taking 
specUl  pains  to  develop  criteria  Ui  this  field. 
First  the  system  is  Intended  to  involve 
consumers  at  aU  levels  in  the  determUiatlon 
of  needs.  These  consumers  wUl  not  be 
trained  or  experienced  in  the  health  field 
and  most  wUl  not  be  trained  or  experienced 
in  law  either.  They  will  be  aided  in  pwt'f- 
ipating  in  the  process  and  their  voices  will 
be  heard  more  effectively  if  the  bases  for  the 
decisions— the  criteria  for  review— are  fully 
articulated  and  ranked. 

Second,  the  criteria  are  the  main  mecha- 
nisms for  requiring  an  integration  of  the 
health  planning  process  and  the  certification 
process.  Otherwise,  the  decisions  may  deteri- 
orate into  the  passive  review  of  evidence 
submitted  by  the  applicants  as  indicated 
earlier.  The  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Oregon 
Law,  for  example,  mUltates  against  myopic, 
individualized,  decision  making. 

Third,  it  Is  most  important  to  speU  out 
criteria  for  review  in  full  when  the  new  regu- 
latory program  is  Intended  to  accomplish 
basic  reform  in  the  practices  of  the  field  and 
Where  the  special  Interests  will  be  exerting 
heavy  pressure  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
traditional  methods  of  operaUon.  For  exam- 
ple hospitals  and  other  health  care  faclUtles 
are'  not  In  the  habit  of  cooperating  with  or 
sharing  their  faculties.  These  new  laws  are 
Intended  to  foster  and  sometimes  to  compel 
cooperation  and  sharUig.  The  criteria  for  re- 
view spell  out  these  objectives,  which  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  In  the  law. 

The  last  reason  I  would  mention  for  taking 
special   care   In  formulating  review  criteria 
concerns  the  fact  that  the  local  administer- 
ing agencies,   the  areawlde  health   planning 
councUs,  were  not  created  as  public  regula- 
tory agencies.  They  were  not  organized  along 
the  lines  of  licensing  or  review  bodies.  'They 
are  not  groups  of  lawyers  with  fact-finding 
bodies    or    investigational    staffs.    They    are 
broadly    conceived    planning    organizations, 
policv-maklng   boards,   composed   of   a   con- 
sumer (nonprovlder)  majority  and  a  provider 
minority.  The  Interest  of  these  boards  is  In 
the  health  of  the  community,  viewed  in  very 
wide  terms.  Rarelv  have  the  staffs  any  train- 
ing in  law.  decision  making,  or  tovestlgatory 
methods  In  public  regulatory  systems;  they 
are    generally    personne'    Ualned    In    social 
work    social  and  behavioral  science,  or  pub- 
lic health.  It  Is  therefore  advisable  to  provide 
these   councils   and    their   staffs   with    more 
structure,  more  procedural  safeguards,  more 
articulated  criteria  for  decision  making  than 
might  be  necessary  in  the  average  regulatory 
agency  organized  and  manned  by  attorneys, 
heartag  officers,  and  trained  regulatory  per- 
sonnely 

It  is  for  the  reasons  articulated  by  Mr. 
Curran  that  H.R.  14409  spells  out  In 
some  detail  the  process  and  criteria  to  be 
appUed  by  the  area  health  service  agency 
in  its  regulatory  type  activities. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
changes  in  the  health  services  system  m 
the  United  States  are  necessary.  The 
question  is.  what  kinds  of  changes  shall 
be  made?  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  14409.  addresses  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  a  rational  and  respon- 
sible manner.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


JOHN  GRINER.  1907-74 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 
Mr   HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Griner.  president  emeritus  of  the  Amer- 
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lean    Federation    of    Government    Em- 
ployees and  one  of  the  most  formidable 
Ogures  in  the  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  died  April  22  in  Cairo 
Georgia  at  the  age  of  66. 

John  Grlner  was  well  known  for  many 
years  to  virtually  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  an  articulate  and  effective 
spokesman  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  people  he  represented.  To  millions 
of  working  men  and  women  throughout 
America,  his  name  was  a  household 
word. 

A  one-time  railroad  telegrapher,  John 
Grlner  helped  propel  AFGE  to  Its  pres- 
ent position  as  the  largest  urdon  in  the 
Federal  sector.  Elected  natl«ial  presi- 
dent of  AFGE  in  1962.  he  was  reelected 
to  five  consecutive  terms,  retiring  for 
ill  health  shortly  after  his  last  triumDh 
In  1972. 

Not  only  have  the  members  of  AFGE 
lost  a  good  friend,  but  so  have  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  The  size  of  John 
Grlner "s  heart  was  matched  only  by  the 
depths  of  his  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning  Mr. 
Griner  recently  appeared  in  the  AFGE 
Washington  Letter  of  April  26.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  gives  further  insight 
into  Mr.  Griner's  remarkable  career  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 'to 
share  this  article  with  my  colleagues 
The  article  follows: 

John  p.  Grlner,  president  emeritus  of  the 
American    Federation    of    Government    Em- 
ployees, a  gUnt  of  American  Iab<»,  lo  dead. 
He   succumbed   to   a   long   lllnesB   Monday 
morning  at  the  Cairo.  Oa  .  hospital. 

The   funeral    was  held   In   Cairo  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

Among  APGE  leaders  attending  the  rites 
were  National  President  Clyde  M.  Webber 
Executive  Vice  President  Dennis  Garrison' 
Pfatlonal  Secretary-Treasurer  Douglas  H 
Kershaw  and  District  6  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent A.  K.  Gardner,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Council. 

It  was  Griner.  a  farm  boy  and  former  rail- 
road telegrapher,  who  led  AFGE  to  Its  pres- 
ent position  as  the  largest  union  in  the 
Federal  sector. 

It  was  Grlner  who  fought  the  good  flght 
for  his  membership,  constantly  seeking  their 
betterment  and  vlgUant  In  the  protection  of 
their  rights 

Because  AFGE  was  barred  by  law  from 
striking  or  using  other  economic  measures 
Griner  and  his  deputy  and  successor"  a yde 
M.  Webber,  used  the  power  of  persuasion  In 
accomplishing  gains  for  the  Ftederal  em- 
ployee. 

Their  Jawboning  and  cajoling  brought 
great  results— Increased  pay,  better  Job  pro- 
tection, presidential  executive  orders  which 
spelled  out  rights  for  the  government  work- 
er. The  Monroney  Amendment  which  gave 
higher  pay  and  comparability  to  the  blue 
collar  employee  could  not  have  been  passed 
had  It  not  been  for  AFGE  and  John  Griner 
Former  Sen  Mike  Monronev  (D-Okla.)  gave 
that  tribute  to  the  union  and  its  leader 

r^l.-  ^°^^  ^    S    ^**  ^^'^  '°  t'^bute  to 
Grlner  s  lobbying  ability : 

•rv,:"'im  °^"?  '"*'"^  ^  '"^"^  h's  home  on 
The  Hill    He  Is  always  here  and  Is  always 

umon""       '^°'^'''*"<='°8;    m    working    for    his 

Grlner  was  cloeely  Involved  with  the  Fed- 
eral govemment  for  34  years,  26  of  those  as 

fh.T?,  ■'*!  ^°'*  '*^''  •"  *"  executive  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

in",or,",!'!S***'  National  President  of  AFGE 
Hon!,  V.  *^  previously  served  as  a  Na- 
tional V^ce  President  and  member  of  the  Na- 
7  f^^Sw*'^*  Council  representing  District 
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Orlnsr  was  electwj  for  Hve  consecutive 
terms,  retiring  for  ill  health  shortly  after 
hla  triumph  at  the  1972  convention.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Webber,  who  was  named  to  the 
post  by  the  National  Executive  Council 

Before  he  entered  Federal  service  Grlner 
worked  from  1925  to  1936  at  one  time  or  an- 
other as  a  telegrapher,  agent,  train  dispatch- 
er and  assistant  car  accountant  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line.  Seaboard.  Georgia  North- 
ern and  Southern  Pacific.  At  his  death  he 
stUl  carried  cards  in  five  railroad  unions 

Onner  entered  Federal  service  In  1936  as 
an  adjudicator  with  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Board  at  the  CAF-6  grade  and  when  he  left 
It  In  1962  to  devote  full  time  to  being  AFQE's 
National  President,  he  waa  a  OS- 15. 

For  the  last  11  years  of  hU  employment 
with  the  board,  he  was  labor  relations  officer. 
««rrlng  as  liaison  between  the  board  and  the 
railroad  unions  and.  In  addition,  was  respon- 
sible for  labor  relations  and  training 

While  employed  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  he  studied  at  Columbus  Uni- 
versity, now  a  part  of  Catholic  University 
and  received  Its  LLB  degree  In  June.  1940 
4^*°  ***  aasumed  the  presidency  of 
^POE.  its  inemberahlp  was  approximately 
80.000  and  when  he  retired  was  over  300  000 
making  the  union  larger  than  aU  other  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations  combined,  ex- 
cluding the  postal  unions. 

,«^'^°*''  ""^  '^"^  ^°  Camilla.  Oa..  Aug  9 
1907  and  was  graduated  from  Camilla  High 
School  In  1924. 

His  wife,  the  former  Claranell  Nicholson, 
and  two  sons.  John  Jr..  and  Remer  Ortner- 
two  grandchildren  and  two  sisters  survive' 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker  an 
article  by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  in  the 
May  1  Wall  Street  Journal  eloquently 
described  the  challenge  before  us  to- 
day—to rebuUd  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion able  and  willing  to  deal  with  the 
problems  we  face  as  a  Nation. 

Professor  Schlesinger's  analysis  of  our 
faUure  should  be  all  too  familiar  to  each 
Member  of  this  body.  His  challenge  Is 
one  we  cannot  afiford  to  ignore  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  insert  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 
The  text  follows: 

The  Futuke  of  Congress 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
There  has  been  much  lamentation  recent- 
ly over   public  opinion   polls   showing  that 
Congress  rates  as  low  as  or  even  lower  than 
President   Nixon    In   the   esteem   and   confi- 
dence  of  the  American  people    (or  at  least 
or  the  thousand  or  so  among  them  who  re- 
sponded to  the  poll).  This  result,  however 
could   not  have   been   less  of   a   surprise   t^ 
historians. 

Congress  has  never  done  weU  In  winning 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  "It  could 
p.-obably  be  shown  by  facts  and  figures  " 
wrote  Mark  Twain,  "that  there  Is  no  dis- 
tinctly native  American  criminal  class  ex- 
cept Congress":  or,  in  another  mood,  "Read- 
er, suppose  you  were  an  Idiot.  And  suppose 
you  were  a  member  of  Congress.  But  I  re- 
peat   myself."    "Who   are    they   as   bats   and 

w1?,  '^u*i!  "■""*  '°  ***•  capltol?"  asked 
Walt  Whitman.  ".  .  .  Are  those  really  Con- 
gressmen?" "You  can't  use  tact  with  a  Con- 
greaaman,  •  a  member  of  Grants  Cabinet  told 


Henry  Adams.  "A  Congressman  Is  a  hog  You 
must  take  a  stick  and  hit  him  on  the  snoot  " 
Some  statesmen  go  to  Congress  and  some 
go  to  jaU,"  wrote  the  gentle  Eugene  Field 
It  Is  the  same  thing,  after  all."  "After  a 
man  has  been  out  of  Congress  awhile,"  wrote 
the  sardonic  Ed  Howe,  "people  say  You 
wouldn't  think  that  man  had  been  in  Con- 
gress, would  you?'  " 

In  short,  the  abuse  of  Congress  is  an  old 
and    honorable    American    tradition.    Everv 
Congress  has  its  strutters  and  ranters    its 
sharpers    and     pettifoggers.    Its    fools   'and 
rogues.    Every    electorate    has    its    tendency 
toward  synecdoche-taking  the  part  for  the 
Whole— and    therefore    cheerfuUy    Identifies 
Congress   as   an   Institution   with   the   reck 
essness  or   knavery  of  a  tiny  minority  of 
Its  members.  As  a  large,  amorphous,  shape- 
less  body  embracing  a  wide  diversity  of  opin- 
ion    and     temperament.     Congress    can    be 
plausibly     blamed     for     almost    everything 
Congress,    we    all    know,    is    myopic:    it   k 
venal;   It  Is  cowardly;   it  Is  Ineffectual.  And 
Conp-eM.  of  course.   Is  even  worse  when  it 
is   effectual.   Then   we   have   that   alarming 
state  of  affairs  described  by  Woodrow  wu- 
son    as    "congressional    govemment".    when 
Congress   as  he  wrote  In  1885,  "has  entered 
more  and  more  Into  the  details  of  admlnls- 
tratlon.  untU  it  has  virtually  taken  Into  Its 
own    hands    all    the    substantial    powers   of 
government." 

RESTORING    A    BALANCE 

In  those  days  the  Constitution  was  out  of 
d«iTf  '°  ^^.  direction  of  Congress.  In  our 
day  it  is  out  of  balance  In  the  opposite  dlrec- 

v^",-.^?,'^.^!:^'''*'"  '*  *  presidency  that  has 
virtually  taken  into  its  own  hands  all  the 
substantial  powers  of  govemment,  and  ou? 

«^.M  ^  ^^'^  *^*  balance  of  the  Con- 
st tution  by  reestablishing  the  congressional 
role.  The  results  thus  far,  even  after  Water- 
^^l!;^  ^^^  ^^"  disappointing.  With  the 
presidency  on  the  run  as  it  has  not  been  for 
a  long  time.  Congress  outside  the  area  of 
e^^u^r^^'"''''y  culpability,  remains  gen- 
der^tLi  i^  "^'^  compliant,  respecting  p^,. 
dentlal  wishes,  sustaining  presidential 
vetoes,  cautiously  holding  back  from  «ay  ag! 

^H^berJ"t°'  '^J""^  constitutional  powe«. 
Hubert    Humphrey    summed    It    up    in    a 

C^^rt'i*^"*^""*  ""^  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

nhr..^'""'*'^'  ^^  **»*°  (Senator  Hmn- 
r^^t^  's  wrong-K>r  at  least  Presidents  as  re- 
cent as  Truman  and  Elsenhower  would  dls- 

vf^'pr^slden^'f-'"  ^"PP^°^  t^'**  *he 
vice  President  Is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 

■■^L  f  *"'=?•    ''"^    *^»*    •«    »"°ther    Story", 
and  I  want  to  tell  you.  it  Is  easy  to  roU  thL 

R^Lh'  ^'^^^I  '^'^^"^  tt^e  Executive 
Branch  comes  in  with  power,  comes  In  wl^ 

on"™'^°e  p'"  "''"^  *°  '"°^'"-  public  oS^ 
Jon The  Congress,  lacking  staff  expertise 

formation,  and  will,  has  Jen  ove^^S 

ll  ^^^  Executive   Juggernaut."  Sen.   Hum- 

"Whe'n  ,f  '""^"^  ^"""^  ^°^  ^»«  colleaj^e™- 
When  It  comes  to  ourselves  we  are  afraid 

^t,  iT^"^  '"''"  '«'«  «re  afraid  to  «^ 
eTnZVrt'^  °"'  constituents.  We  wlU  n^ 
^l^  ,i^   ^^'^^  *  parking  lot.  And  yet  we  will 

m^T^'^.'/'l'  ^''^•^""-e  Branch  Of  goyem 
ment  marble  halls  "  s'-'vcrij 

What    Is    Congress's    trouble?    Whv    after 

Slo'n'^^f^mrt"'  ",^^"'  ""«'^'-  '^^^^  ^- 
«cLr^  ?/  I'npotence?  Even  Congress  cannot 

Sacmne^t'^'fr'"'''."'"^  '^"^  '^'^^  to  im- 
peachment;  for  a  decision  not  to  Imneach 

ZT^''^'^'''  "  ^°'^°^  congresslon^S- 
ment  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  done  nothing  to 

n^TJ:?'"'''"'''''  "^'^'^  would  the«C 
Ucense  his  successors  to  do  what  he  has  done. 

But,  apart  from  Impeachment,  the  post-Wa- 
tergate Congress,  even  though  controlled  by 
the  opposition  party,  seems  rather  less  con- 
sequential than  the  so-called  "rubber- 
stamp"  Congresses  of  New  Deal  days 

It   U  saddening  to  reflect  on   the  decline 
of  Congress  over  the  last  40  years.  It  U  not 
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a  decline  in  the  quality  of  Its  membership, 
rounress  has  rarely  had  a  higher  average  level 
n?  intelligence  and  concern  than  It  has  to- 
iv  Syone  who  spends  much  time  testlfy- 
me  before  congressional  committees  Is  Im- 
nressed  by  the  thoughtful  questions  and  by 
Phr^rtous  desire  to  get  at  the  substance  of 
problems.  But  Congress  as  a  whole  mattere 
less  in  the  balance  of  government  than  It  did 

*°Thelo^^ed  rubber-stamp  Congresses  of 
the  1930s  for  example.  Imposed  a  number  of 
important  laws  on  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstra^ 
^n  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  both  origi- 
nated m  Congress.  Moreover,  though  the  av- 
^e  abUlty  may  be  higher  today,  there  were 
many  more  men  of  real  power  and  wUl  in 
Congress  then— men  whose  views,  whose  very 
whims,  even  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  to  take 
into  account.  Can  one  Imagine  a  Majority 
Leader  resigning  today  because  he  dlsap- 
Drovcd  of  a  presidential  action  as  Alben 
Barkley  did  In  1944?  In  those  ye^  t^^„^f ' 
ate  contained  men  Uke  Norrls,  La  Follette, 
Borah  Carter  Glass,  Hugo  Black,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  Jimmy  Byrnes  and  Joe  Robinson, 
Vandenberg  and  Taft,  Wagner  and  Barkley, 
McNary  and  Truman,  WlUlam  Olbbs  McAdoo 
and  Huey  Long.  They  were  proud.  Independ- 
ent and  self-reliant  men.  like  barons  In  the 
days  before  the  king  had  broken  the  Jeud^ 
system  and  created  the  modem  state.  FDR 
worried  about  them,  talked  to  them,  propi- 
tiated them,  in  short  tcx)k  them  very  seri- 
ously indeed.  ,  ^  ^.^ 

The  present  crowd  is  less  egotistical,  better 
Informed  and  probably  more  responsible  than 
the  Congresses  of  30  years  ago:  but  far  easier 
for  Presidents  to  Ignore.  Congress  Itself.  In 
Its  periodic  fits  of  bemoaning  lost  powers 
Ukes  to  go  In  for  mechanical  explanations  of 
Its  low  state.  If  only  Congress  had  more  in- 
formation, more  staff,  more  computers  and 
so  on,  then  at  last  It  v.ould  be  equipped  to 
take  on  the  Executive 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  Congress  having  more 
information,  staff  and  computers,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  Is  the  problem.  Of  Hubert 
Humphrey's  four  points— staff,  expertise.  In- 
formation and  will— the  last  Is  vital.  The 
others  are  alibis.  Congress  can  get  all  the 
staff,  expertise  and  Information  It  needs. 
What  It  lacks  Is  the  will  to  use  the  power 
it  has.  The  fault,  as  usual.  U  not  In  their 
stars,  but  In  themselves  that  they  are 
underlings. 

A    COWSPICTTOTTS    EXCEPTION 

The  barons  of  40  years  ago  did  not  have 
computers.  What  they  bad  was  a  willing- 
ness to  challenge  Presidents.  Today  all  too 
few  Senators  are  ready  to  take  on  Presi- 
dents In  a  sustained  and  purposeful  way 
and  least  of  aU  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  consplcuoTis  exception  Is  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas.  He  Is  one 
of  the  few  Senators  whom  contemporary 
Presidents  have  to  take  Into  account — one 
of  the  few  who  make  a  difference  to  the 
constitutional  balance.  Hla  courage,  his 
knowledge,  his  grace  and  clarity  of  expres- 
sion have  been  a  strong  congressional  weap- 
on against  a  foreign  policy  run  Imperiously 
out  of  the  Oval  Office. 

As  Sam  Ervln  educated  the  country  about 
the  Constitution.  BUI  Fulbrlght  educated  us 
about  the  Indochina  war.  One  may  disagree 
with  things  Sen.  Fulbrlght  has  done  or  nosl- 
tlons  he  has  taken,  but  he  has  been  steadily 
on  the  side  of  reason  and  restraint  In  foreign 
policy,  and  he  has  made  Congress  matter  In 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

There  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  Sisn. 
Pulbrighfs  time  may  be  over.  The  popular 
governor  of  Arkansas.  Dale  Bumpers,  has 
challenged  him  In  the  Democratic  primaries. 
The  election  Is  on  May  28.  Gov.  Bmnpera  la 
well  ahead  In  the  polls.  Prom  all  one  hears. 
Gov.  Bumpers  Is  an  attractive  and  liberal- 
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minded  man.  But.  for  those  who  care  about 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  defeat  of  Sen.  Fulbrlght  would  be  a  grave 
setback.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  lose  those 
few  among  Its  members  whom  Presidents 
have  to  take  Into  account.  If  Sen.  Fulbright 
is  beaten.  Sen.  Sparkman  of  Alabama  Is  next 
In  line  to  become  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee.  John  Sparkman  has 
served  the  Republic  well.  But  he  wlU  be 
75-years-old  this  year;  his  bast  years  are 
behind  him;  and  he  has  never  had  Sen. 
Fulbrtghfs  skeptical  and  Inquiring  mind  in 
International  relations. 

The  voters  of  Arkansas  will  make  their 
own  decision  for  their  own  reasons.  But  If 
they  care  about  the  effort  to  reestablish  Con- 
gress as  an  effective  partner  In  the  American 
process  of  government,  they  will  send  Mr. 
Fulbrlght  back  to  the  Senate.  And  unless 
Congress  recovers  a  sense  of  Its  own  powers 
and  the  courage  to  use  them,  the  Imperial 
presidency  will  survive  even  the  conviction 
and  removal  of  Richard  Nixon. 


OIL   COMPANY   REPORTS   SHARPEN 
PROFTTS  DEBATE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 


Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  very  concerned  over  the  energy  crisis 
and  whether  or  not  this  crisis  was  manu- 
factured by  the  major  oil  companies.  The 
crisis  is  bound  to  be  questionable  when 
we  hear  about  the  large  profits  by  these 
oil  companies.  I  insert  this  article,  which 
further  states  the  big  oil  companies' 
profits,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Oil  Compant  Reports  Sharpen 
Profits  Debate  • 

(By  Alvta  Nagelberg) 
It  was  a  week  when  the  oU  giants  told  their 
profits  and  took  their  lumps. 

First  quarter  earnings  of  Gulf  OU  were  up 
76  per  cent;  Texaco.  123  per  cent;  Continen- 
tal OU  Co.,  130  per  cent;  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California.  91  per  cent;  Standard  OU  Co. 
[Indiana),  81  per  cent;  Shell  Oil  Co.,  51  per 
cent;  and  MobU  OU  Co..  66  per  cent. 

Exxon,  the  world's  largest  oil  company, 
reported  earnings  rose  38  per  cent.  But 
Exxon's  accounting  practices  were  challenged 
by  some  analysts  (and  defended  by  Exxon] 
f»r  some  MOO  million  In  deduction  which.  If 
added  to  earnings,  would  have  boosted  the 
percentage  of  mcrease  to  118  per  cent. 

The  oil  company  reports  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  the  two  views  of  profits. 

Simply  stated,  company  officials  Uke  prof- 
Its;  inflation-weary  consumers  don't.  And 
the  viewpoints  clashed. 

How  did  the  oil  companies  earn  such  big 
profits?  Most  reported  that  the  bulk  of  the 
gains  came  from  foreign  operations  such  as 
the  sale  of  crude  from  the  Arab  producing 
countries  to  Europe. 

"Don't  forget  that  foreign  crude  oU  went 
up  about  300  per  cent."  said  Ted  Eck.  eco- 
nomist of  Standard  Oil  Oo.   1  Indiana]. 

There  were  also  big  gains  from  the  chemi- 
cals divisions  of  the  companies. 

And  the  accounting  system  of  oU  com- 
panies tends  to  Inflate  profit  gains.  Eck  said. 
In  other  Industries,  profit  Is  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  difference  between  what  an  Item 
sells  for  and  Its  cunent  replacement  cost, 
said  Eck.  In  the  oU  industry,  the  profit  is  the 
difference  between  the  sale'  price  and  the 
original  cost. 
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Companies  with  direct  access  to  crude  oU 
reserves  could  get  a  lot  of  money  per  barr^ 
after  the  Arab  producing  nations  pioshed 
the  prices  up. 

DomestlcaUy  produced  crude,  which  sold 
for  an  average  of  $3.40  a  barrel  last  March, 
now  sells  for  more  tUan  «6  a  barrel. 

And  If  the  crude  oU  Is  Ui  excess  of  the 
volume  produced  In  1972— so-called  "new" 
oil It  Is  not  vmder  price  controls  and  cur- 
rently sells  for  about  $10  a  barrel. 

Some  company  profits  were  exaggerated 
by  the  fact  they  have  had  such  smaU  profits 
In  recent  years,  so  a  comparison  puts  the 
numbers  out  of  perspective. 

The  oU  companies  are  happy  to  get  the 
earnings  for  whatever  reason.  Profits  mean 
more  production  and  exploration  programs 
and  perhaps  diversification  into  new  areas. 

However,  to  the  man  facing  rising  gasoline 
and  heating  fuel  prices,  profits  are  too  much 
to  bear.  An  estimated  1,000  persons  protested 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Indiana  Standard 
last  week  demanding  reUef  thru  price  roll- 
backs. 

Even  among  stockholders,  who  could  trans- 
late profits  into  higher  dividends,  there  was 
curiosity  alx>ut  whether  officials  would  also 
use  the  profits  to  boost  pensions  and  wages. 
John  Swearlngen.  chairman  of  Indiana 
Standard,  told  shareholders  that  surveys 
show  "we  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
no  lees  than  36  per  cent  of  the  public  thinks 
business  Is  making  too  much  profit.  whUe  40 
per  cent  think  the  govemment  should  act 
to  limit  corporate  earnings,  and  a  full  two- 
thirds  think  most  companies  make  so  much 
profit  that  they  could  afford  to  raise  wages 
without  raising  prices." 

Members  of  Congress,  too.  believed  the 
myth  of  huge  corporate*  profits  and  are  de- 
manding price  roUbacks,  elimination  of  de- 
pletion, excess  profits  taxes,  and  a  variety  erf 
other  measures  including  dissolution  of  the 
major  companies. 

"The  ammunition  for  the  attack  has  been 
provided  by  the  long-overdue  improvement 
in  earnings.  Altho  few  people  seem  to  reaUze 
it.  the  oU  industry's  rate  of  return  reached 
a  10  year  low  In  1972,  and  has  averaged  less 
than  that  of  manufacturing  industries  In 
general   over  the  past  decade. 

Earlier,  B.  R.  Dorsey.  chairman  of  Gulf, 
said,  "In  Ught  of  the  tremendous  task  ahead, 
present  profit  must  be  maintained.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  insufficient  for  our  capital 
needs." 

Swearlngen  told  shareholders  that  our 
capital  and  exploration  budget  for  1973  will 
exceed  $1.4  billion,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
$511  million  in  net  eamlngs  last  year. 

"While  some  may  choose  to  characterize 
our  earnings  as  excessive.  In  our  Judgement 
our  profit  level  has  been  Inadequate  to  gen- 
erate funds  on  the  scale  we  are  going  to  need 
to  do  our  part  In  supplying  the  nation's 
future  energy  requirements." 

Swearlngen  said  the  greatest  single  threat 
to  the  abUlty  to  generate  capital  comes  from 
excessive  taxation  and  price  controls.  "While 
our  earnings  Increased  36  per  cent  last  year, 
our  direct  tax  burden  rose  by  more  than  60 
per  cent  to  approximately  $440  million,"  he 

said. 

He  pointed  out  that  "In  the  first  quarter 
of  1974,  the  company  committed  more  money 
to  the  federal  government  in  bonus  pay- 
ments to  obtain  off-shore  leases  and  shale 
properties  |$230  mUllon]  than  we  eamed  in 
the  same  period  [$219  mUllon]." 

Outside,  a  large  crowd  of  senior  citizens, 
teachers,  clergymen,  middle  aged  workers, 
and  high  school  students  were  protesting 
Standards  profits  and  demanding  lower  pe- 
troleum prices. 

Inside,  Swearlngen  was  calling  for  more 
understanding  of  the  role  of  profits  in  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  a  classic  confrontation  of  divergent 

philosophies. 
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NATIONAL  ACCREDITATION   COUN- 
CIL: WHAT  PRICE  ACCREDITATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months  now  I  have  been  aware  of 
a  controversy  raging  between  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  a  service 
organization  blind  persons  voluntarily 
Join,  and  the  National  Accreditation 
CouncU  for  Agencies  Servicing  ^e  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped,  an  ci-ganlza- 
tlon  which  receives  a  great  d^  of  Its 
money  from  our  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Jernlgan,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Bflnd  has 
recently  written  a  brief  overview  of  the 
controversy,  and  a  decent  respect  for 
his  opinions  and  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents requires  that  an  account  of  this 
controversy  be  presented  so  th«t  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  know  full  *vell  the 
unresponsive  nature  of  our  fourth  branch 
of  Oovemment,  the  enormous  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

I  understand  that  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  funding  of  the  NAC  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  be  the  subject  of  appropri- 
ations hearings  early  in  May.  Perhaps 
the  only  way  to  get  a  response  from  an 
entrenched  bureaucracy  Is  to  hit  It  over 
the  head  with  a  plank— that  Is,  Ou-eaten 
its  source  of  income. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
fess have  been  as  Interested  in  this  con- 
troversy as  I  have  been,  and  I  present 
this  article  for  their  benefit  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  situation. 
The  article  follows: 

NAC:  What  Pkice  AccRCDrrATioN 
(By  Kenneth   Jernlgan.   president,   National 
Federation  of  the  Blind) 
\^n  the  Commlaslon  on  Standarda  and 
/.^^^.^if*    °^    Services     for    the    Blind 
IWMHTAC)   and  Its  successor  organization 
the  National  Accreditation  CouncU  for  Agen- 
cies   Serving    the    Blind    and    the    Visually 
Handicapped  (NACj .  came  into  heing  durlne 
the    I960's.   leaders   of   the   organized   blind 
movement  sounded  the  alarm.  The  American 
Foxindatlon  for  th^  Blind  and  certain  other 
leading  agency  officials  adopted  the  Idea  of 
establishing   a   so-called    ■'Independent"   ac- 
CTedltlng  system  for  all   groups  doing  work 
with    the   Wind.   Although    Individual    blind 
persons  who   were   agency  officials  were   In- 
volved In  the  establishment  and  development 
of  COM8TAC.  the  blind  as  a  group  were  not 
consulted— that    is,    the    representative    or- 
ganizations of  the  blind  were  denied  a  voice 
except  occasionally  as  a  matter  of  tokenism* 
Thijs.  the  consumers  of  the  services  were  not 
heard  In  any  meaningful  way.  and  had  no 
part  in  developing  or  promulgattog  the  stand- 
ards governing   the  agencies  established   to 
give  them  assistance. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
appointed  an  "Independent"  commission— 
the  Commission  on  Standards  and  AccredlU- 
tlon  on  Services  for  the  Blind  (COBdSTAC). 
The  full-time  staff  consultant  for  COM8TAC 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  AFB.  on  loan  to  the 
group,  purely  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
the  Foimdatlons  concern  with  the  Improve- 
ment of  services  for  the  blind.  To  add  re- 
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specUblllty,  people  of  prestige  outside  of  the 
Held  of  work  with  the  blind  were  placed  on 
the  commlaslon — public  officials,  business  ex- 
ecutives, the  dean  of  the  Temple  Law  School, 
et  cetera.  These  were  people  of  good  will  and 
Integrity,  but  they  lacked  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  bimdness.  Obviously 
they  took  their  tone  and  orlenutlon  from  the 
Foundation  appointees  on  COMSTAC.  All  of 
these  appointees,  it  miMt  be  borne  In  mind, 
were  high-ranking  officials  of  agencies  doing 
work  with  the  blind.  Not  one  represented 
the  blind  themcelves  or  came  from  a  mem- 
bership organization  of  blind  persons. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  COMSTAC  later  proclaimed  with  pride 
that  they  had  sought  and  achieved  a  broad 
consensus  throughout  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind.  However,  the  method  of  arriving  at 
that  consensus  was,  to  say  the  least,  novel. 
At  Denver  In  the  summer  of  1906,  for  In- 
stance, the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  Convention  was  largely  taken 
up  with  a  discussion  of  the  COMSTAC 
standards — to  gather  opinions  and  achieve 
consensus.  It  was  said.  Only  the  discussion 
leaders  had  copies  of  the  standards,  and  any 
touch  which  was  raised  was  answered  either 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  covered  some- 
where else  In  the  COMSTAC  standards  or 
that  another  proup  was  discussing  the  mat- 
ter and  It  was  not  properly  the  concern  of 
the  group  In  which  It  had  been  raised. 

Home  teachers  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  present  and  were  considering  the 
standards  affecting  their  specialty.  The  over- 
whelming majority  apparenUy  disagreed 
with  a  particular  Item  In  the  COMSTAC 
document  and  suggested  a  vote  be  taken  to 
determine  sentiments  of  the  group.  They 
were  Informed  by  the  discussion  leader  that 
a  vote  certainly  would  not  be  taken  but  that 
their  views  would  be  reported  to  COMSTAC, 
which  had  the  sole  responslbUlty  for  decid- 
ing such  matters. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  blind  people  of 
the  country  felt  apprehensive.  What  type  of 
standards  were  likely  to  emerge  from  a  com- 
mission so  appointed  and  so  conducted?  Not 
only  the  blind  but  also  many  of  the  agencies 
expressed  concern.  Many  felt  the  AFB  and 
Federal  rehabilitation  officials  (unwittingly 
aided  by  people  of  prestige  In  the  broader 
commimlty)  would  li.  poee  a  system  of  rigid 
control— which  would  stifle  Initiative,  foster 
domination,  and  take  the  emphasis  off  real 
service  and  place  It  on  bureaucracy,  red  tape 
and  professional  jargon.  It  was  further  felt 
that  what  purported  to  begin  as  a  voluntary 
system  would  (once  firmly  established)  be- 
come mandatory.  The  AFB  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  COMSTAC  and  Its  successor  orga- 
nization, NAC.  vigorously  denied  these 
assertions. 

The  question  of  NAC's  Independence,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  a  matter  for  serious  debate 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "where  a  man's 
treasure  Is,  there  wUl  his  heart  be  also."  In 
an  official  NAC  document  entitled  "Budget 
Comparison— 1968  and  1869.-  dated  April  15 
1968.  the  foUowlng  Items  appear. 

"Total  approved  budget  calendar  year  1968. 
$154,034;  total  projected  calendar  year  1969. 
«1&4,000.  Estimated  Income  1968:  grant  from 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  •70.000- 
grant  from  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  175,000.  Estimated  income  1969- 
grant  from  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  •70.000:  grant  from  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  •70.000. 

Today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
NAC's  funds  stlU  come  from  HEW  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Many 
NAC  meetings  are  held  at  the  AFB  buUdlng 
In  New  York,  and  the  executive  director  of 
NAC  Is  a  former  Foundation  staff  member, 
the  same  one  who  was  on  "loan"  to  COM- 
STAC. When  the  first  annual  NAC  awards 
were  given,  m  1970,  It  may  be  of  significance 
that  two  reclplenta  were  named:  Mr  Jansen 
Noyes.  president  of  the  Board  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  Foimdatlon  for  the  Blind;  and  Ulss 
Mary  Swltzer,  the  long-time  head  of  reha- 
bilitation In  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Even  more  to  the  point  may  be  Miss 
Swltzer's  comments  upon  that  occasion  u 
reported  In  the  NAC  minutes  of  April  24 
1970:  "She  predicted  that  difficult  tunes 
might  He  ahead  If  agencies  accept  the  idea 
of  standards  but  do  nothing  about  them 
The  expending  or  withholding  of  public 
money  can  provide  the  Incentive  that  i> 
needed." 

Thus  spoke  Miss  Swltzer  confirming  what 
leaders  of  the  blind  had  predicted  and 
COMSTAC  spokesmen  had  denied  a  decade 
ago.  The  full  meaning  of  Miss  Swltzer's 
statement  was  spelled  out  by  Alexander  Han- 
del, executive  director  of  NAC,  as  reported 
In  the  NAC  minutes  of  AprU  25,  1970-  "Mr 
Handel  reported  a  new  and  Important  step 
in  encouraging  accreditation.  The  Council  of 
State  Administrators  has  passed  a  resolution 
that  by  July  1,  1974,  State  rehabUltatlon 
agencies  wlU  require  that  agencies  from 
which  they  purchase  services  be  accredited  " 
The  "encouraging"  of  agencies  to  seek  ac- 
creditation from  NAC  will  probably  be  called 
by  some  by  the  ugly  name  of  blackmail.  The 
pressure  for  conformity  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  could  well  be  the  most  serious 
threat  to  good  programs  for  the  blind  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

The  quarrel  is  not  with  the  concept  of 
accreditation  Itself.  Rather,  we  object  to 
what  la  being  done  In  the  name  of  accredlte- 
tlon.  Proper  accredltetlon  by  a  properly  ac- 
credited group  is  a  constructive  thing.  What 
NAC  is  doing  Is  something  else  altogether. 

There  is.  of  course,  not  time  here  to  go  Into 
the  details  of  all  of  the  sUndards  originally 
developed  by  COMSTAC  and  now  being  fos- 
tered by  NAC.  but  a  brief  sample  '  5  sufficient 
to  make  the  point.  The  Braille  Monitor,  Feb- 
ruary, 1966,  carried  an  analysis  of  the 
COMSTAC  standards  on  physical  facilities. 
That  analysU  said  In  part:  "The  standards 
(on  physical  facilities)  are  perhaps  notable 
chiefly  In  that  they  are  so  vague  and  minimal 
as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  office  buUdlngs. 
nursing  homes,  or  universities  by  the  simple 
substitution  of  the  names  of  these  other 
facilities  .  .  . 

"Perhaps  a  brief  rundown  of  the  standards 
themselves  would  serve  aa  the  best  and  most 
complete  lUustratlon   (headings  theirs). 

•1.  Overall  SultebUlty.— The  total  facility 
Is  constructed  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
particular  agency.  It  wlU  adequately  serve 
everyone  concerned.  It  wlU  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Its  governing  body,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  city  buUdlng  code.  The  physical  facilities 
wUl  be  helpful  to  the  program. 

"2.  Location— The  faculty  Is  located  where 
It  can  easily  be  reached  by  staff,  clients,  and 
others  who  need  to  use  it.  The  facility  should 
be  close  to  shopping  and  other  community 
interests.  The  location  la  reasonably  safe, 
with  hazards  minimized. 

"3.  Grounds. — The  grounds  will  be  large 
enough  to  aUow  for  futtire  expansion.  They 
will  be  pleasant  ('free  of  undue  nuisances 
and  hazards')  with  parking  areas  and  road- 
ways. Signs  will  be  posted  to  help  people  lo- 
cate the  proper  areas. 

"4.  Activity  Area. — The  layout  of  the  facil- 
ity will  be  efficient.  The  facility  wUl  be  de- 
signed for  the  planned  activities,  will  be 
large  enough  and  well  organized  (reception 
rooms  next  to  entries,  work  areas  together, 
et  cetera).  Sufficient  maintenance  will  be 
provided  for. 

"5.  Privacy. — People  will  have  as  much 
privacy  as  Individual  cases  call  for.  Confiden- 
tiality will  be  maintained. 

"6.  Health  and  Safety. — The  health  and 
safety  codes  of  the  community  will  be  met. 
Sufficient  heat  and  light  wUl  be  provided. 
Sanitary  conditions  wlU  be  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. Suitable  entries  will  be  provided  for 
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wheelchairs,  et  cetera.  Safety  features  will 
be  related  to  the  level  of  competence  of  the 
occupants,  the  activities  undertaken,  and 
the  equipment  used.  Adequate  first  aid  facil- 
ities are  provided.  ^  ..     ».  .„ 

•7  Fire  and  Disaster  Protection. — All 
buildings  wlU  be  so  designed  and  equipped 
as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  fire.  The  buUd- 
lngs will  be  Inspected  by  local  authorities 
4/or  independent  authorities  and  records  of 
InspecUon  kept.  Smoking  areas  are  clearly 
sneclfled.  Proper  protection  shall  be  provided 
Oie  occupante  of  the  facUlty  to  minimize 
danger  should  flre  or  disaster  occur.  Suitable 
Are  extinguishers  will  be  provided.  Plre 
,larnu  will  be  Installed  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  faculty.  Fire  drills  wlU  be 
held  irregularly.  Special  provision  will  be 
made  for  flre  warnings  to  deaf -blind. 

"8  Maintenance. — "The  condition  of  the 
physical  faculty  gives  evidence  of  planful 
and  effective  maintenance  and  housekeep- 
ing.' 

"9.     Remodeling.— When     remodeling     Is 

undertaken.  It  should  be  to  best  suit  the 
needs  of  the  program. 

"The  preceding  Is  an  Inclusive  summary! 
One  can  Imagine  the  breadth  of  Interpre- 
tation that  can  result  from  appUcatlon  of 
these  standards.  One  can  also  Imagine  the 
range  of  Individual  whim  and  axe-grindlng, 
not  to  say  blackmail  and  favoritism,  that  can 
enter  into  the  proposed  accreditation  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  based  on  such  vague 
and  caprlcloTis  requlremente.  The  danger  to 
be  constantly  anticipated  Is  the  posslbUlty 
of  varying  application  of  standards  to  friends 
and  foes  when  'accrediting'  agencies  .  .  . 

"One  Is  tempted  to  dismiss  this  entire  re- 
port of  'Standards  for  Physical  Facilities' 
with  the  single  word.  'Blah!'  But  more  In- 
tensive study  Indicates  otherwise.  Tucked 
away  among  the  platitudes  and  the  generali- 
ties are  the  age-old  misconceptions  and 
stereot3rpes. 

"What,  for  Instance,  la  meant  by  the  re- 
quirement that  a  faculty  for  the  bUnd  bP 
located  near  to  shopping  and  other  com- 
munity Interests,  and  that  It  be  In  a  location 
reasonably  safe.  wMh  hazards  minimized? 
The  exact  words  of  the  committee  are. 
'Where  undue  hazards  cannot  be  avoided, 
proper  measures  are  Instituted  to  assure  the 
safety  of  all  persons  coming  to  the  agency - 
(For  example,  where  an  agency  Is  on  a  street 
with  heavy  traffic,  a  light,  or  crosswalk,  or 
other  means  Is  available  for  safe  crossing 
by  blind  persons.) ' 

"If  this  standard  Is  simply  meant  to  ex- 
press the  general  pious  plailtude  that  every- 
body ought  to  be  as  safe  as  possible,  then 
what  a  farcical  and  pathetic  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  assemble  a  committee  to  speU 
out  what  everybody  already  knows.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  standard  means  to  Imply 
that  the  blind  are  not  able  to  live  and  com- 
pete among  the  ordinary  hazards  of  the  reg- 
ular workaday  world  and  that  they  need 
more  shelter  and  care  than  others,  the  Impli- 
cations are  not  only  false  but  they  are  In- 
sidiously vicious. 

"Of  a  similar  character  Is  the  committee's 
statement  that  the  grounds  must  "provide 
pleasant  and  appropriate  surroundings,  and 
be  free  of  undue  nuisances  and  hazards.' 
Surely  we  do  not  need  a  special  commission 
on  standards  and  accreditation  to  tell  us 
that  people  sho\ild  live  In  pleasant  sur- 
roundings that  are  free  of  undue  hazards,  if 
this  Is  all  that  is  meant.  If,  however,  the 
committee  Is  saying  that  the  blind  require 
surroundings  that  are  more  'pleasant  and 
free  from  hazards'  than  the  surroundings 
required  by  other  people,  one  cannot  help 
but  be  unhappily  reminded  of  the  19tb- 
century  concept  that  the  blind  should  be 
entertained  and  provided  recreation,  that 
they  should  be  helped  In  every  way  possible 
to  'live  with  their  mlsfCHtune.' 


"If  this  type  of  analysis  seems  blunt,  one 
can  only  reply  that  this  Is  no  time  for  nice 
words  and  mousey  phrases."  The  people  who 
were  formerly  the  Commission  on  Stendards, 
and  are  now  the  National  Accreditation 
CouncU,  "hold  themselves  out  to  the  public 
at  large  as  the  qualified  experte,  the  people 
who  have  the  right  to  make  standards  and 
grant  or  refuse  accredltetlon  to  all  and  sun- 
dry. These  are  not  children  IndxUglng  In  the 
Innocent  games  of  chUdhood.  They  are 
adulte,  playing  with  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people." 

One  final  matter  requires  comment.  At 
one  meeting  of  the  National  Accreditation 
CouncU  I  was  telling  a  new  member  of  the 
board  (a  prominent  businessman  totaUy  un- 
informed about  the  problems  faced  by  the 
blind)  that  I  thought  most  of  the  actions 
of  NAC  were  irrelevant.  He  seemed  surprised 
and  said  something  to  this  effect: 

"If  you  think  what  we  are  doing  here  Is 
not  relevant,  what  Is  relevant?" 

To  which  I  said,  "In  1970  a  blind  man  In 
Mlnnei^oUs  (a  person  who  had  worked  for 
several  years  as  a  computer  progranuner  at 
Honeywell  and  was  laid  off  because  of  the 
recession)  applied  to  take  a  clvU  service  ex- 
amination for  computer  programmer  with 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  His  appUcatlon  was 
rejected,  on  the  grounds  of  blindness.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  helped  him 
with  advice  and  legal  covmsel.  As  a  result, 
he  took  the  examination,  and  he  now  has  a 
job  with  the  city  of  Minneapolis  as  a  com- 
puter programmer. 

"How  many  of  the  people  who  are  on  the 
NAC  Board,"  I  asked,  "are  even  aware  that 
such  an  Incident  occurred?  How  many  of 
them  think  It  Importent?" 

"Or,"  I  went  on,  "consider  another  Inci- 
dent. In  1971,  In  Ohio,  a  blind  high  school 
senior  (duly  elected  by  her  class)  was  denied 
the  right  to  attend  the  American  Legion 
Olrls'  Stete.  The  story  was  carried  nation- 
wide by  United  Press.  Were  any  of  these 
people  here  today  concerned  or  excited  about 
these  cases?  Do  you  see  them  trying  to  do 
anything  about  them?  " 

"Well,"  my  companion  replied,  "your  orga- 
nization seems  to  be  working  on  matters  like 
this.  Maybe  NAC  Is  doing  good  In  other 
areas." 

"The  difficulty,"  I  told  him,  "Is  that  the  ac- 
tions of  NAC  are  helping  to  create  the  kind 
of  problem  situations  I  have  been  describing 
to  you." 

"NAC,"  I  said,  "tkccredlte  workshops,  for 
Instance.  What  kind  of  standards  does  it  use 
In  determining  whether  a  shop  shoiUd  be  ap- 
proved and  presented  to  the  public  as  a 
worthy  and  progressive  institution?  NAC  is 
concerned  about  whether  the  workshop  has 
a  good  accounting  system.  It  Is  concerned 
about  good  pay  and  good  working  conditions 
for  the  professional  staff  (almost  aU  of  them 
sighted).  It  Is  concerned  with  the  physical 
faculties  and  (perhaps)  whether  there  Is  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  avaUable  to  min- 
ister to  the  blind  workers. 

"But  what  about  minimum  wages  for 
those  same  blind  workers,  or  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  or  grievance  commit- 
tees? On  such  Items  NAC  U  sUent.  It  will  ac- 
credit a  sheltered  shop  which  pays  less  than 
fifty  cents  an  hour  to  its  blind  workers.  By 
so  doing,  it  pute  Us  stamp  of  approval  on 
such  practices.  It  helps  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem that  has  kept  the  blind  in  bondage  and 
made  them  second-class  citizens  through  the 
centuries.  It  helps  to  slam  the  door  on  the 
computer  programmer  In  Minneapolis  and 
the  high  school  student  In  Ohio. 

"Worst  of  all.  perhi^s.  it  reinforces  and 
helps  to  continue  the  myth  that  blindness 
means  inferiority,  that  the  blind  are  unable 
to  compete  on  terms  of  equality  in  regular 
Industry  or  the  professions,  that  the  blind 
should  be  grateful  for  what  they  have  and 


stay  In  their  places.  The  workshop  example 
Is  only  that,  an  example.  The  same  theme  Is 
everywhere  present  In  NAC's  action  and 
standards — and,  for  that  matter.  In  Ite  very 
makeup." 

The  one  central  point  which  miist  be  re- 
peatedly hammered  home  Is  the  total  Irrele- 
vance of  NAC  as  It  Is  now  constituted  and 
as  It  Is  now  performing.  What  we  need  today 
and  In  the  years  ahead  Is  not  more  detailed 
standards  but  a  real  belief  In  the  compe- 
tence and  Innate  normality  of  blind  people, 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  agency  officials 
to  help  blind  people  secure  meaningful  train- 
ing ajid  comfjetltlve  employment,  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  blind  are  able  to  participate 
fully  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
need  acceptence  and  equaUty,  not  shelter 
and  care. 

When  seen  In  this  light,  NAC  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  our  most  serious  problems 
in  the  decade  ahead.  The  bUnd  of  the  Na- 
tion should  thoroughly  Inform  themselves 
about  Its  activities  and  should  insist  upon 
a  voice  in  determining  the  character  of  pro- 
grams affecting  their  Uves.  We  should  Insist 
that  Stete  and  Federal  govemmente  not  dele- 
gate their  powers  of  setting  standards  for 
Stete  agencies  to  a  private  group,  which  is 
not  responsive  to  the  needs  or  views  of  the 
consumers  of  the  services.  It  Is  true  that 
many  of  the  agencies  doing  work  with  the 
blind  need  to  be  reformed  and  Improved,  but 
NAC  Is  not  the  entity  to  do  it.  We  the  or- 
ganized blind  Intend  (In  the  best  tradition 
of  American  democracy)  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  scope  and  direction  of  the 
reform  and  the  improvement.  We  are  not 
children,  nor  are  we  psychological  cripples. 
We  are  free  citizens,  fully  capable  of  partici- 
pating In  the  determination  of  our  own  des- 
tiny, and  we  have  every  right  and  Intention 
of  having  something  to  say  about  what  Is 
done  with  onr  Uves. 


HON.  CECIL  KING 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  REIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  Cecil  King,  on 
March  23. 

Cecil  was  a  quiet,  gentle  man  who 
during  his  26  years  in  Congress,  became 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  respected 
Members  of  the  House.  As  dean  of  the 
California  delegation,  he  served  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  his  own  State,  but 
also  those  of  the  entire  Nation. 

His  keen  perc^tion,  his  ability  to 
delve  deeply  to  the  root  of  problems,  and 
his  wonderful  sense  of  humor  enabled 
him  to  exercise  great  leadership  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Cecil  had  a  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  the  public  interest,  a  great  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  sense  of  Integrity  which 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress. 

His  efforts  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  for  older  Americans  through  medi- 
care serve  as  a  legacy  for  all  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  present 
and  future. 

Mrs.  Rees  and  I  offer  our  sincere  sym- 
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pathy  to  Mrs.  King  and  the  entire  King 
family. 


U.S.  ARMS  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
VIA  THE  YUGOSLAVIA  CONNEC- 
TION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBRQOK 

or  OHIO  I 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
types  of  aid  programs  to  Yi^loslavla 
have  been  applauded  by  at  least  some 
as  enhancing  the  Independence  of  the 
national  communism  of  Yugoslavia  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  theory 
views  any  aid  given  by  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  as  driving  a  wedge  between 
that  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Sup- 
posedly, the  Yugoslav  Communists  not 
having  to  be  so  dependent  on  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  let  their  own  nationalism 
and  own  national  Interests  be  the  guide 
to  their  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
Thus,  American  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  a 
good  investment.  While  Yugoslavia  will 
remain  Commimist,  it  will  be  a  differ- 
ent brand  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union — a  brand  that  desires  to  live  to- 
gether with  other  systems. 

Although  Yugoslavia  regularly  takes 
part  in  meetings  of  so-called  "non- 
alined"  nations — Including  such  "non- 
alined"  countries  as  Castro's  Cuba, 
Yugoslavia's  record  in  voting  in  the 
United  Nations  and  actions  and  words  in 
otlier  foreign  policy  areas  has  always 
very  closely  followed  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union's. 

The  United  States  has  provided  Yugo- 
slavia with  a  large  amount  of  arma- 
ments supposedly  to  allow  that  country  to 
resist  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now.  there  are  some  indications  that 
these  weapons  which  were  to  be  used 
against  the  Soviet  Union  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Columnist  Ray  Cromley 
writes; 

Because  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
these  deals.  It  Is  certain  this  delivery  to  the 
Russians  waa  made  by  Yugoslavs  acting  offi- 
cially, the  theft  was  not  by  some  Soviet 
agent  stealing  for  pay. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  if  American  weapons  are  finding 
their  way  to  the  Soviets  by  the  Yugoslav 
connection.  Are  the  Soviets  able  to  gain 
American  military  secrets  through  the 
Yugoslavs?  If  this  is  true,  it  is  past  time 
that  a  stop  be  put  to  this  policy. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Rscord 
the  text  of  Ray  Cromley's  column  "Does 
Yugoslavia  play  both  sides?"  from  the 
Shelby.  Ohio.  Daily  Globe  and  Tiro 
World  of  April  19.  1974: 

Does  Yttcoslavta  Plat  Both  Sidks? 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 
U.S.  analysts  were  am&zcd  at  the  effective- 
ness of  Soviet  weapons  tested  In  last  fall's 
Arab-Israeli  war.  But  what  has  shocked  them 
more  Is  the  discovery  that  essential  compo- 
nents of  some  of  the  most  advanced  Red 
weapons  systems  clearly  reached  Rtuslan 
designers  through  a  series  of  U.S.  and  West 
European  security  leaks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  discovery  serves  as  a  most  worrisome 
portent  for  our  future  safety.  Tbe  Russian 
buildup  of  recent  years  makes  effective  V.8. 
defense  dependent  on  staying  comfcH'tably 
ahead  technologically,  a  lead  which  cannot 
be  maintained  if  tbe  Russians  have  ready 
access  to  our  latest  discoveries. 

Ironically,  the  leaks  were  not  developed 
through  tbe  ingenuity  of  Russian  agents. 
Rather,  the  critical  new  devices  were  virtual- 
ly handed  the  Russians  for  free  as  a  result  of 
major  mistakes  by  analysts  of  Blast  European 
countries  and  because  of  some  wlahf\il  Wash- 
ington thlniang  as  to  what  motivates  the 
leaders  of  Yugoslavia  and  other  Ea«t  Euro- 
pean nations. 

To  understand  the  problem,  we  must  go 
back  roughly  two  decades  to  when  the  Yugo- 
slavs "broke"  with  the  USSR,  and  the  United 
States  thereupon  began  a  daring  experiment 
In  foreign  aid. 

The  resulting  US.  support  of  YugoslavU 
has  since  burgeoned  Into  billions  of  dollars 
of  direct  and  indirect  assistance.  The  United 
States  has  gone  so  far  as  to  train  Yugoslav 
pilots  and  other  military  officers  and  techni- 
cians. And  with  the  blessings  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon,  American 
companies  have  delivered  the  Yugoslavs  ad- 
vanced prototype  weapons  banned  for  sale 
to  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

The  theory  was  that  nationalism  Is  stronger 
than  communism,  and  that  If  It  came  to  a 
showdown,  the  Yugoslavs  would  put  their 
own  Interests  before  those  of  Moscow  and 
would  resLst  Russian  aggression. 

In  the  shaky  world  of  these  past  two  dec- 
ades, this  seemed  a  sound  Investment  to 
both  American  conservatives  and  liberals.  A 
conservative  hardliner.  In  fact,  conceived  the 
program. 

Recently,  however,  a  sense  of  shock  has 
spread  through  those  Communist  watchers 
who  deal  with  the  most  sensitive  of  tech- 
nical material.  Convincing  evidence  Is  now 
at  hand  that  Yugoslavia  is  serving  as  a  con- 
duit through  which  Moscow  secures  Western 
military  secrets  As  a  result,  at  least  one  U£. 
firm  has  recently  cancelled  a  highly  profit- 
able deal  with  the  Yugoslavs  and  another 
has  refused  any  business  with  them. 

The  Yugoslavs  have  made  much  of  their 
"defiance"  of  the  Russians  and  their  role  as 
a  leader  of  the  "neutralist"  nations.  After 
the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Yugoslavs  reorganized  their  forces,  set  up  an 
area  defense  system,  and  ordered  local  troops 
to  continue  fighting  as  guerrillas  if  Russia 
should  capture  the  country  and  force  the 
central  government  to  declare  resistance  at 
an  end.  MarshaU  Tito  himself  told  Americans 
this  reorganization  was  Intended  to  Insure 
Yugoslavia  would  not  suffer  the  fate  of  East 
Germany,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  at 
Russian  hands. 

The  Yugoslavs  have  been  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  weapons  of  types  needed  by  a 
small  country  If  it  Is  to  effectively  resist 
aggression  by  a  large  neighbor.  Some  of  the 
weapt>ns  systems  and  equipment  were  so  ad- 
vanced that  In  the  hands  of  determined  men 
they  could  make  a  Soviet  Invasion  exceed- 
ingly costly— perhaps  prohibitively  so. 

In  all  this.  It  was  essential  for  Yugoslav 
defense  to  make  certain  these  weapons  and 
this  equipment  did  not  fall  Into  Russian 
hands. 

What  has  been  discovered,  however,  is  that 
before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  contracts, 
these  secret  arms  and  equipment  essenllal, 
remember,  to  Yugoslav  defense,  were  In  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  Some  of  this  equip- 
ment came  from  the  U.S.,  some  from  the 
Netherlands,  Britain  and  Canada.  Because  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  these  ^5als. 
It  la  certain  this  delivery  to  the  Russians 
was  made  by  Yugoslavs  acting  officially:  the 
theft  was  not  by  some  Soviet  agent  stealing 
for  pay. 

A  new  assessment  of  the  Yugoslav  role  In 
Western  defense  strategy  Is  now  being  made. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  TREATMENT 
FOR  BURNS  DISCOVERED  BY 
AKRON  DOCTORS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  medical  discovery  by  Dr.  Hov.-ard 
Igel  and  Dr.  Aaron  Freeman,  of  the 
Akron  Children's  Hospital  could  revolu- 
tionize the  treatment  of  bum  patients 
and  make  the  diCference  between  life  and 
death  for  severely  burned  patients.  Dr. 
Igel  and  Dr.  Freeman  have  successfully 
grown  human  skin  in  a  laboratory  by 
taking  1  square  inch  of  skin,  cutting  It 
into  tiny  pieces,  and  spreading  it  on  a 
base  of  pigskin.  The  skin  oas  grown  to  50 
square  Inches  in  less  than  3  weeks. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  de- 
scribed the  process  as  follows: 

At  the  optimum,  between  seven  and  14 
days,  the  plgakln  patches  are  removed  from 
the  laboratory  dishes  and  laid  over  the  open 
burns. 

The  patches  are  flipped  over  so  that  the 
newly  grown  cells  He  flat  aganst  the  raw 
connective  tissue  of  the  body.  The  pigskin— 
which  has  served  as  a  soil  and  base  for  the 
cells — then  serves  as  a  dressing  or  covering. 

The  cells  continue  to  grow.  But  Instead  of 
sticking  to  the  pigskin,  they  let  go  and  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  raw  connective 
tissues. 

The  plgsk!  1  withers  up  and  flakes  off.  and 
underneath  Is  a  smooth  layer  of  new  skin. 

Dr.  Charles  Baxter,  president  of  the 
American  Bum  Association,  praised  the 
discovery  as  "one  of  the  forefronts  we 
have  been  waiting  for." 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  this 
discovery  to  the  treatment  of  bum  pa- 
tients, the  ability  to  grow  human  skin 
cells  in  a  laboratory  for  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  time  will  certainly  help  doctors 
in  their  efforts  to  determine  the  causes 
and  possible  cures  of  cancer. 

The  patience  and  fortitude  of  Dr,  Igel 
and  Dr.  Freeman  should  be  commended. 
I  hope  they  will  receive  the  necessary 
resources  to  continue  their  exciting  and 
important  research. 

Following  these  remarks  Is  an  editorial 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  on  April 
9,  1974.  commending  Dr.  Igel  and  Dr. 
Freeman  on  thjlr  findings: 

AxzA  Is  LucKT  To  Havx  Sitch  Able 
Researchxss 
Months  of  painstaking  research  at  Akron 
Children's  Hospital  have  paid  off  with  a  re- 
markable double  bonus — one  that  could  be- 
come a  major  advance  In  the  treatment  of 
burn  victims  and  open  new  doors  In  cancer 
research. 

Two  researcher^;,  Dr.  Howard  Igel  and  Dr. 
Aaron  Freeman,  started  out  looking  for  hu- 
man cells  to  test  for  cancer-trlggerlng  ele- 
ments In  the  environment.  They  chose  skin 
cells,  and  the  happy  result  is  a  dramatic  new 
way  to  grow  humen  skin  quickly  in  labora- 
torle<?. 

BesMes  advancing  their  cancer  research, 
thev  have  come  up  with  new  hope — and  In 
some  cases,  new  life — for  badly  burned  per- 
sons. It  promises  to  be  a  yast  Improvement 
over  the  present  treatment  process,  which 
often  requires  extensive  removal  of  unburned 
skin  from  a  patient's  body  for  transplanting 
to  burned  areas. 

In  current  burn  treatment,  the  best  doc- 
tors have  been  able  to  do  Is  cut  unburned 
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gkln  Into  a  meah  which  can  be  stretched  like 
a  net  to  cover  up  to  nine  times  Its  original 
area.  However,  this  leaves  a  grlll-llke  scar 
»fter  the  graft  heals. 

Dr.  Igel  and  Dr.  Freeman  have  foimd  that 
by  mlndng  one  square  Inch  of  skin  and 
roreadlng  it  on  a  base  of  pigskin  and  nurtur- 
ing It  with  amino  acids,  vitamins  and  salts, 
they  can  grow  60  square  inches  In  less  than 
three  weeks. 

Skin  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  factors  In 
bum  cases.  Severely  burned  patients  may  die 
because  a  lack  of  skin  results  In  loss  of  body 
fluid  and  Infection.  Transplants  of  skin  from 
other  persons  are  usually  rejected  by  the 
victim's  body. 

That's  why  doctors  are  excited  at  the  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  use  a  smaU  portion  of 
healthy  skin  from  a  burn  victim  to  cultivate 
enough  skin  to  transplant  over  burned  areas. 
The  Children's  Hospital  venture  is  the  first 
time  anyone  has  been  able  to  grow  human 
skin  cells  in  a  laboratory  for  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod, according  to  Dr.  Freeman.  Dr.  Paul 
Nathan,  head  of  research  and  cell  biology  for 
the  Shrlners  Bum  Institute  In  Cincinnati, 
calls  It  a  "very,  very  Important  development." 
The  success  In  laboratory  growth  of  skin 
also  means  the  researchers  can  move  ahead 
on  important  cancer  research. 

It  Is  a  double  medical  triumph,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  sklU  and  determination  of  the 
two  doctors,  the  remarkable  facilities  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  and  a  grant  from  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Associated  Foundation.  The  two 
men  hope  for  a  federal  grant  this  summer  so 
they  can  continue  the  project.  It  would  ba 
a  scientific  tragedy  If  they  couldnt. 

This  Is  just  one  more  reminder  of  how  for- 
timate  the  Akron  area  Is  to  have  such  an 
excellent  medical  establishment.  W©  salute 
not  only  Dr.  Igel  and  Dr.  Freeman,  but  all 
the  doctors  and  scientists  who  are  patiently 
trying  to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  medi- 
cal science  to  salvage  lives  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RECOGNIZING  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


POLISH    3D    OF    MAY    CONSTITU- 
TION DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1789,  the  Polish  nation  ad<^ted  a  con- 
stitution asserting  that  "all  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people."  Because  of  this  rec- 
ognition of  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
In  government,  May  3  is  traditionally 
celebrated  by  citizens  of  Polish  origin 
throughout  the  world  as  a  Polish  Na- 
tional Holiday. 

While  Polish  Independence,  since 
May  3,  1789,  has  been  darkened  by  op- 
pression from  neighboring  countries,  the 
spirit  of  the  May  3  Constitution  had  not 
been  dampened;  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Polish  patriots  looking  forward  with 
faith  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their 
Just  beliefs. 

It  is  befitting  that  Congress  tradition- 
ally takes  this  opportimlty  to  honor  our 
Polish  friends  recognizing  omi  common 
Ideals  and  shared  phllosoiphies.  We 
eagerly  look  forward  to  the  day  that  Po- 
land will  be  able  to  freely  practice  the 
provision  of  her  farsighted  constitu- 
tion and  congratulate  all  Polish  descend- 
ents  on  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  their  constitution. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  29,  the  Minneapolis  City  Council 
psissed  a  civil  rights  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  against  homosexuals. 
The  vote  was  10  to  0,  with  1  absten- 
tion. 

By  this  action,  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
has  taken  a  significant  step  to  grant 
basic  human  rights  to  a  minority  group 
in  our  population  and  to  mitigate  an  his- 
toric social  stigma. 

The  Federal  Government  should  rec- 
ognize this  moral  imperative  in  its  own 
employment  policies. 

The  ordinance  follows: 
An  Obdinancx 

Amending  Chap  945  of  the  Minneapolis 
Code  of  Ordinances  relating  to  ClvU  Rights. 
(99-68) . 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Minneapo- 
lis do  ordain  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  That  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Sec.  945.010  of  the  above  entitled  ordinance 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

945.010.  Findings,  Declaration  of  Policy  and 
Purpose. 

(a)  Findings.  It  Is  determined  tliat  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  national  origin,  sex  <»  affec- 
tlonal  or  sexual  preference,  with  respect  to 
employment,  labor  union  membership,  hous- 
ing accomjnodatlons,  property  rights,  educa- 
tion, public  aooMnmodattons,  and  public 
services,  or  any  of  them,  tend  to  create  and 
intensify  conditions  of  poverty,  ill  health, 
unrest,  civil  disobedience,  lawleasness,  and 
vice  and  adversely  affect  the  public  health, 
safety,  order,  convenience,  and  general  wel- 
fare; such  discriminatory  practices  threaten 
the  rights,  privileges  and  opportimltles  of 
all  Inliabltants  of  the  city  and  such  rights, 
privileges  and  opportunities  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  civil  rights,  and  the  adoption 
of  this  Chapter  is  deemed  to  be  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  City  to  protect 
such  rights. 

(b)  Declaration  of  PoUcy  and  Pxirpoae.  It 
is  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  City  of  Minneapo- 
lis and  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter: 

(1)  to  declare  as  civil  rights  the  rights 
of  all  persons  to  the  fiillest  extent  of  their 
capacities,  and  without  regard  to  race,  o<flor, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  eex 
or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preference,  equal  op- 
portunities with  respect  to  employment, 
labor  union  membership,  housing  acctHn- 
modatlons,  property  rights,  education,  public 
accommodations,  and  public  eervlcee; 

(2)  To  prevent  and  prohibit  any  and  all 
discriminatory  practices  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  origin, 
sex,  or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preferenece,  with 
respect  to  employment,  labcw  union  mem- 
bership, housing  accommodations,  property 
rights,  education,  public  accommodations,  or 
public  services; 

(3)  To  protect  all  persons  frtHn  unfounded 
charges  of  discriminatory  practloee; 

(4)  To  effectuate  the  foregoing  p<fllcy  by 
means  of  public  Information  and  education, 
mediation  and  conclllatlcai,  and  enforce- 
ment; and 

(6)  To  eliminate  existing  and  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  ghettos  In  the  oommimlty. 

Sec.  2.  That  subdivisions  (r)  and  (s)  of 
Sec  946.020  of  the  above  entitled  ordinance 
be  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

945.020.  Definitions. 
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(r)   Discrimination.  "Discrimination" 

means  any  act  or  attempted  act  which  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry, 
national  origin,  sex,  or  affectlonal  or  sexual 
preference,  results  In  the  unequal  treatment 
or  separation  or  segregation  of  any  person,  or 
denies,  prevents,  limits,  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affects,  or  If  accomplished  would  deny, 
prevent,  limit,  or  otherwise  adversely  affect. 
the  benefit  or  enjoyment  by  any  person  of 
employment,  membership  In  a  labor  organi- 
zation, ownership  or  occupancy  of  real  prop- 
erty, a  public  accommodation,  a  public  serv- 
ice, or  an  educational  Institution.  Such  dis- 
crimination Is  unlawful  and  Is  a  violation  of 
this  ordinance. 

(s)  Affectlonal  or  sexual  preference.  "Af- 
fectlonal or  sexual  preference"  means  having 
or  manifesting  an  emotional  or  physical  at- 
tachment to  another  consenting  person  or 
persons,  or  having  or  manifesting  a  prefer- 
ence for  such  attachment. 

Sec.  3.  That  sec.  945.030  of  the  above  en- 
titled ordinance  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

945.030.  Violations. 

(a)  Act  of  Discrimination.  Without  limi- 
tation, the  following  are  declared  to  be  dis- 
crimination : 

( 1 )  For  an  employer  because  of  race  color, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  sex 
or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preference,  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  hire;  to  discharge  an  employee:  or 
to  accord  adverse,  unlawful  or  unequal  treat- 
ment to  any  person  or  employee  with  respect 
to  application,  hiring,  training,  apprentice- 
ship, tenure,  promotion,  upgrading,  compen- 
sation, layoff,  discharge,  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  except  when  based  on  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

(2)  For  an  employment  agency,  because 
of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  sex  or  affectlonal  or  sexual  pref- 
erence, to  accord  adverse,  unlawful  or  un- 
equal treatment  to  any  person  In  connection 
with  any  application  for  employment,  any  re- 
ferral, or  any  request  for  assistance  In  pro- 
curement of  employees,  or  to  accept  any  list- 
ing of  employment  on  such  a  basis,  except 
when  based  on  a  bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification. 

(3)  For  any  labor  organization,  becatise 
of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  sex  or  affectlonal  or  sexual 
preference,  to  deny  full  and  equal  member- 
ship rights  to  an  applicant  for  membership 
or  to  a  member;  to  expel,  suspend  or  other- 
wise discipline  a  member;  or  to  accord  ad- 
verse, unlawful  or  unequal  treatment  to  any 
person  with  respect  to  his  hiring,  apprentice- 
ship, training,  tenure,  compensation,  up- 
grading, layoff  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment,  except  when  based  on  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification. 

(4)  For  any  person,  having  any  Interest  In 
real  property  and  any  real  estate  broker  or 
real  estate  agent,  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  sex, 
or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preference,  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  sell,  rent,  assign,  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer any  real  property  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  accord  adverse,  unlawful,  or  unequal  treat- 
ment to  any  person  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition, occupancy,  use,  and  enjoyment 
of  any  real  property. 

(5)  For  any  person  engaged  In  the  pro- 
vision of  public  accommodations,  because 
of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry,  na- 
tional origin,  sex  or  affectlonal  or  sexual  pref- 
erence, to  fall  or  refuse  to  provide  to  any 
person  access  to  the  use  of  and  benefit  from 
the  services  and  facilities  of  such  public  ac- 
commodations; or  to  accord  adverse,  un- 
lawful, or  unequal  treatment  to  any  person 
with  respect  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  such  serv- 
ices and  faculties,  the  price  or  other  con- 
sideration therefor,  the  scope  and  quality 
thereof,  or  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  same  are  made  available,  Includ- 
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Ingf  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  credit, 
payment,  warranties,  delivery.  Installation, 
and  repair. 

(6)  For  any  person  engeiged  In  the  pro- 
vision of  public  services,  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  ori- 
gin, sex  or  alTectlonal  or  sexual  preference,  to 
fall  or  refuse  to  provide  to  any  person  ac- 
cess to  the  use  of  and  benefit  thereof,  or  to 
provide  adverse,  unlawful,  or  unequal 
treatment  to  any  person  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(7)  For  any  person,  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  sex 
or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preference,  to  conceal 
or  attempt  to  conceal  any  unlawful  discrim- 
ination or  to  aid.  abet,  compel,  coerce,  incite 
or  Induce,  or  attempt  to  Induce,  another  per- 
son to  discriminate,  or  by  any  means,  trick, 
artifice,  advertisement  or  sign,  or  use  any 
form  of  application,  or  make  any  record  on 
inquiry,  or  device,  whatsoever  to  bring  about 
or  facilitate  dlacrUnlnatlon.  or  to  engage  In  or 
threaten  to  engage  In  any  reprisal,  economic 
or  otherwise,  against  any  i)erson  by  reason  of 
the  latter's  filing  a  complaint,  testifying  or 
assisting  In  the  observance  and  support  of 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Chap- 
ter. 

(8)  For  any  person,  beuik,  banking  organi- 
zation, mortgage  company,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  financial  Institution  or  lender 
to  whom  application  Is  made  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  purchase,  lease,  acquisition, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  repair,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  real  property  or  any  agent  or 
employee  thereof  to  discriminate  against  any 
person  or  group  of  persons,  because  of  race 
color,  creed,  religion,  ancestry,  national 
origin,  sex  or  affectlonal  or  sexu&l  preference 
of  such  person  or  group  of  persons  or  of  the 
prosfjectlve  occupants  or  tenants  of  such  real 
property  In  the  granting,  withholding,  ex- 
tending, modifying,  renewing,  or  In  the  rates, 
terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  any  such 
financial  assistance  or  in  the  extension  of 
services  In  connection  therewith. 

(9)  Wherever  religious  organizations  or 
bodies  are  exempt  from  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  such  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  religious  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment or  residence  In  church  owned  or  oper- 
ated property,  and  such  organizations  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  any  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  relating  to  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color,  anceetry,  national  origin, 
sex  or  affectlonal  or  sexual  preference. 

Sec.  4.  That  subparagraph  (1)  of  sub- 
division (d)  of  Sec.  945.060  of  the  above  en- 
titled ordinance  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(d)  Substantive  and  Procedural  Power  and 
Duties.  The  Commission  shall : 

( 1 )  Seek  to  prevent  and  eliminate  bias  and 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
religion,  ancestry,  national  origin,  sex  or  af- 
fectlonal or  sexual  preference,  by  means  of 
education,  persuasion,  conciliation,  and  en- 
forcement, and  utilize  all  of  the  powers  at  Its 
disposal  to  carry  Into  execution  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Chapter. 

Passed  March  29,  1974.  Louis  G.  DeMars. 
President  of  the  Council. 

Approved  April  4,  1974.  Albert  J.  Hofstede, 
Mayor. 

Attest:   Lyall  A.  Schwarzkopf,  City  Clerk. 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SOCIALIZE  MEDICINE? 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one    big   question    facing    Congress    is, 
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"Siiouid  the  United  States  Socialize 
Medicine?"  To  this  question,  Congress 
must  speak  out  loudljr  with  a  definite 
"no."  We  have  the  greatest  medical  serv- 
ices in  the  history  of  the  world.  Progress 
and  new  breakthroughs  occur  every 
month.  Creative  science,  extraordinary 
working  hours,  and  American  know-how 
have  made  all  of  this  possible. 

Inflation  is  already  escalating  too 
rapidly.  We  cannot  let  Congress  add  to 
the  overloaded  Federal  spending,  and 
further  accelerate  the  Inflationary 
spiral.  We  must  have  balance  when  we 
expand  our  Government  sponsored  medi- 
cal services. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  had  an  en- 
lightening editorial  on  April  6,  1974.  This 
straight-forward,  plain-spoken  message 
is  one  that  makes  sense  to  us  in  Texas. 
Read  these  comments,  and  I  hope  you 
will  agree  with  the  logic  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News: 

Hoping  to  win  doubting  congressmen  over 
to  his  national  health  Insxirance  plan,  Ted 
Kennedy  has  scaled  the  plan  down  by  half. 
The  $80-bllllon  program  for  (In  effect)  na- 
tionalizing health  care  has  become  a  $40- 
bUllon  proposal  somewhat  akin  to  President 
Nixon's  plan,  which  also  is  supposed  to  cost 
•40  billion.  What  Is  more,  Kennedy  has 
picked  up  WUbur  Mills,  the  Influential  House 
Ways  and  Means  chairman,  as  collaborator 
and  cosponsor. 

But  Is  the  Kennedy  plan  by  that  token 
a  fine  and  laudable  approach  to  health  In- 
surance? By  no  means. 

Kennedy  and  Mills  have  cut  the  exorbitant 
cost,  of  course.  Yet  $40  billion  Is  still  too 
much.  (It  Is  too  much  for  the  Nixon  plan 
as  well.)  The  premiums  would  be  collected 
through  Increased  Social  Security  taxes — at 
a  time  when  existing  Social  Security  taxes 
are  becoming  really  oppressive.  The  plan  Is 
still  compulsory.  Sen.  Kennedy  thinks  you 
shouldn't  have  the  right  to  say  whether  you 
wish  to  participate. 

Doctors,  to  be  sure,  could  remain  outside 
the  program.  But  any  patient  consulting 
them  would  have  to  pay  his  own  bills. 

Most  objectionable  of  all,  however.  Is  the 
prospect  that  Congress  might  perceive  Ken- 
nedy's »40-blllion  "retreat"  as  a  mag- 
nanimous compromise,  surely  deserving  of 
adoption. 

To  ask  for  the  moon  but  settle  contentedly 
for  the  stars  Is  a  tactic  much  beloved  of 
politicians.  Doubtless  that  Is  the  viray  of  It 
with  the  Kennedy-Mills  proposal.  Kennedy 
would  prefer  an  $80-bUllon  Insurance  setup; 
but,  reaUy,  Lf  everyone  Is  going  to  get 
alarmed  about  It,  he  will  make  do  with  less. 

In  reality,  however,  his  "less"  Is  a  great 
deal.  The  senator  would  poke  not  only  the 
federal  camel's  nose  Into  the  health  Insur- 
ance tent  but  also  the  camel's  shoulders, 
forelegs  and  hump. 

Once  established,  the  principle  of  health 
Insurance  as  a  normal,  reasonable  Social 
Security  Iseneflt  can  be  built  upon.  It  Is  a 
simple  matter  to  raise  Social  Security  taxes 
and  benefits.  With  little  dlfllculty,  the  sena- 
tor would  cajole  us  back  to  the  $80-blUlon 
prognm  that  was  his  goal  for  four  years. 
Pretty  soon,  natlonallised  health  care. 

The  WO-bUllon  program  lacked  a  congenial 
taste:  too  many  Americans  made  faces  over 
It.  But  Kennedy  now  has  sugarcoated  his 
medicine.  The  flavor  Is  apt  to  be  Improved. 
Should  we  swaUow  It,  however,  we  soon 
would  find  the  after-taste  Just  the  same. 
That  Is  to  say,  J\ist  as  bitter. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  11321.  THE  PUB- 
LIC SAFETY  OFTTCERS  BENEFIT 
ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OP    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  record  to  reflect  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  H.R.  11321,  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1966  to  provide  a 
$50,000  Federal  payment  to  the  surviv- 
ing dependents  of  public  safety  ofHcers 
who  die  as  a  result  of  Injuries  received 
in  the  course  of  duty.  The  legislation 
would  benefit  both  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  firefighters. 

At  this  point  I  would  associate  myself 
with  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  who,  as  former  law 
enforcement  officers,  provided  us  with 
eloquent  and  moving  testimony  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

I.  too,  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  H.R.  11321.  In  1973,  131  law 
enforcement  personnel,  the  largest  num- 
ber yet,  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
So  far  this  year  34  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  killed,  the  most  recent 
this  past  weekend  in  Flint,  Mich.  Between 
1961  and  1973. 1.002  jwUce  officers  died  as 
a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  the  line 
of  duty.  There  has  been  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  deaths  over  the  last  10  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  flreflghtlng  is  now  the  most  dan- 
gerous profession  in  the  United  States. 
Every  year  for  the  last  4  years  between 
220  and  250  firemen  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Between  1960  and  1970  close 
to  800  lost  their  lives  saving  our  homes 
and  commiuiities. 

Most  State  and  local  governments  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  our  public  safety 
officers  with  adequate  insurance  cover- 
age. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  has  determined  that  30 
to  40  percent  of  all  salaried  firefighters 
and  police  officers  are  not  even  partially 
covered  by  insurance  funded  by  their  em- 
ployers. Today  the  family  of  a  police- 
man or  fireman  who  has  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  may  find  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  private  citizens  the  only  source 
of  economic  support  to  help  them 
through  their  difficult  days.  Further- 
more, it  is  usually  the  young  public  safety 
officer  who  Is  killed,  the  one  just  setting 
himself  up  with  a  new  home — and  a 
mortgage,  and  a  new  car — and  a  debt — 
and  yoiuig  children  to  be  provided  for. 
Should  these  families  be  turned  out  of 
their  homes?  Should  their  children  fore- 
go the  education  and  other  opportunities 
they  would  have  had  had  their  father 
lived? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  question  in 
ray  mind  as  to  whether  the  $50,000  bene- 
fit this  bill  provides  is  even  adequate- 
it  certainly  cannot  compensate  the  sur- 
vivors for  the  tremendous  sorrow  they 
must  endure.  It  is  a  beginning,  however, 
toward  implementing  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  which  urges  that  Federal  benefits 
be  extended  to  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel who  lose  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  ex- 
plain mj'  opposition  to  two  amendments 
to  this  bill.  I  first  opposed  the  Nixon 
administration's  proposad  which  was 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  11321. 
The  narrower  language  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  bill  would  have  limited  the 
$50,000  benefit  to  survivors  only  in  the 
case  where  the  proximate  cause  of  death 
was  a  criminal  or  an  apparent  criminal 
act.  It  would  also  have  eliminated  the 
provision  which  provides  that  the  bene- 
fits under  this  bill  would  be  available  for 
families  of  officers  killed  on  or  after 
October  11,  1972.  The  administration 
substitute,  as  well  as  tlie  other  amend- 
ment I  opposed,  provided  for  benefits 
only  from  the  date  the  bill  becomes  law, 
which  with  our  present  calendar,  could 
probably  take  another  5  or  6  months. 
I  strongly  oppose  both  of  these  changes. 

In  a  sense,  any  date  we  could  have 
chosen  on  which  to  first  make  benefits 
available  would  have  been  unfair  to  the 
families  of  the  men  who  died  prior  to 
that  day.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
choice.  October  11,  1972,  is  the  day  a 
similar  bill  first  passed  the  House.  It 
passed  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  The 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  11321  also  in- 
cludes a  retroactive  provision  making  its 
legislative  proposal  effective  on  or  after 
October  17,  1972,  the  date  it  first  acted 
on  a  similar  provision. 

Since  October  11,  1972,  the  date  H.R. 
11321  is  to  go  into  effect.  312  families 
stand  to  receive  benefits  under  this  bill. 
In  Iiiichigan  alone  13  officers  have  given 
their  lives  since  October  11.  1972.  Under 
the  Nixon  administration's  proposal, 
these  families  would  receive  nothing. 
Under  ours  they  would  receive  full 
benefits. 

Retroactive  legislation  is  not  unique. 
It  is  something  the  Congress  has  done 
before.  For  instance,  in  the  area  of  disas- 
ter relief  there  have  been  at  least  seven 
public  laws  retroactive  from  the  date 
they  were  enacted,  Including  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  safety  officers  Eire 
entlUed  to  this  bill.  They  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  us  nearly  every  day.  Juat 
rvfintly,  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
Wct,  a  young  patrolman  In  Wayne  risked 
His  life  attempting  to  aid  an  alleged 
suicide  victim.  This  young  officer  now  lies 
gravely  wounded  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital in  Ann  Arbor. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
to  recognize  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters. The  benefits  which  our  bill 
provides  are  little  enough  when  one  takes 
cognizance  of  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    stron^y    urge    the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act.  These  courageous 
public  servants  are  entitled  to  It. 
CXX 823— Part  10 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harpers 
Perry,  W.  Va.,  sits  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers.  This 
merging  point  has  been  a  pivotal  place 
in  American  history  and  a  place  of  great 
scenic  beauty.  Thus,  it  is  altogether  ap- 
propriate that  Mayor  Bradley  Nash  of 
Harpers  Perry  should  be  instrumental  in 
merging  the  ideals  of  preserving  Ameri- 
ca's cultural  heritage  and  the  goals  of 
a  cleaner  environment. 

Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator Rusocll  Train  was  the  prin- 
ciple speaker  at  the  annual  environ- 
mental sjTnposlum  sponsored  by  Mayor 
Nash.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Mr.  Train  which 
eloquently  describe  the  importance  of 
preserving  our  historical  heritage  as 
well  as  our  environment: 

Remasks  bt  the  Honobable  Rttsszxx  E. 
Teain  Administhator,  Environmental 
Protection     Agsnct     at     a     Lttnchkon 

and  ENVIBONMENTAL  SYMPOSXtTM  HARP- 
ERS Perry,  West  Virginia — Afrh.  6,  1974 
In  Hawthorne's  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  a  yotuig  social  reformer  named 
Holgrave  declares:  "If  each  generation  were 
allowed  and  expected  to  build  its  own 
bouses,  that  single  change,  comparatively 
unimportant  In  itself,  would  Imply  almost 
every  reform  which  society  Is  now  suffering 
for.  I  doubt  whether  even  our  public 
edifices — our  capltols,  statehouses,  court- 
houses, clty-haUs  and  churches — ought  to 
be  built  of  such  permanent  materlalB  as 
stone  or  brtck.  It  were  better  that  they 
should  crumble  to  ruin  once  In  twenty  years 
or  thereabouts,  as  a  hint  to  people  to  ex- 
amine and  reform  the  mstltutlons  which 
they  symbolize." 

That  miist  be  the  most  extravagant  argu- 
ment ever  advanced  on  behalf  of  planned 
obsolescence. 

And  I  am  deUghted  to  be  here  today  with 
Senator  Randolph,  Congressman  Staggers, 
Gude,  Mayor  Nash,  and  so  many  Americans 
who  are  aa  thankfiU  as  I  am  that.  If  far 
too  many  of  our  striictures  do  seem  to  have 
been  built  of  sand,  many  more  have  been 
made  of  much  sterner  stuff — who  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  the  path  to  social  and  economic 
progress  does  not  Ue  over  the  razed  and 
nUned  bulks  of  what  earUer  generations 
labored  to  create — who  understand,  with 
William  Faulkner,  that  "the  past  la  never 
dead.  It  la  not  even  past." 

We  have  all  heard  something  about  the 
history  of  this  bridge.  How  It  was  first  built 
In  1840,  how  It  was  washed  away  in  1889 
by  a  flood,  how  It  remained  alive  only  in 
memories,  histories  and  faded  photographs 
untu  today,  75  years  later,  when  once  more 
It  stretches  across  the  canal. 

Why  bother,  some  might  ask,  to  bring  it 
back?  There  are  no  more  active  mills,  ships, 
foundries  or  works  of  Vlrglnlus  Island.  Boats 
and  rafts  no  longer  ply  the  canal,  passing 
underneath  the  bridge  to  take  their  goods 
downstream.  So  why  do  we  bother? 

We  do  so.  to  begin  with,  because  this  bridge 
Is  a  thing  of  rugged  beauty.  But  more  than 
that,  we  do  so  because  It  was  and  continued 
to  be  a  working  bridge.  It  serves  not  only  as 
a  bridge  across  a  canal,  but  as  a  bridge  across 
the  wide  waters  of  time,  a  bridge  between 
past  and  present. 


Like  this  national  historical  park,  the  Jen- 
nings Randolph  Bridge  serves  as  a  kind  of 
meeting  ground,  a  common  ground,  that 
stimulates  and  strengthens  our  sense  of  co^n- 
munlty,  of  shared  accomplia^,ment  and  an- 
guish, tragedy  and  triumph,  with  those  vliO 
have  been  here  before  us. 

We  Americans  have  alwa>s  had  uneasy  .'e- 
latlons  witli  the  past.  We  liave  tended  eitlier 
to  accept  It — even  embrace  It — without  ques- 
tion or  to  reject  it  out  of  hand.  One  of  our 
deepest  roots,  a;  a  nation,  is  a  reiectlon  of  the 
past — a  turning  away  from  the  old  world  and 
the  enormous  burden  of  mjury  and  Injus- 
tice that  it  offered.  "Our  national  birth," 
proclaimed  the  Democratic  Review  in  1839, 
"was  the  beginning  of  a  new  history  .  .  . 
wiilch  .separates  tis  from  the  past  and  con- 
;iects  us  with  the  future  only  " 

But  we  have  discovered,  as  we  have  ac- 
quired and  accumulated  a  past  of  cur  own, 
that — no  matter  how  we  try  to  reject  it — 
tl.o  past  remams  a  powerful  force  withm 
and  upon  us  and.  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
not  i-nderstand  it,  the  influence  it  exerts 
becomes  all  the  more  unconscious  and  un- 
coniroHed.  The  idea  is  n..t  that  we  must 
live  in  the  past  Rather,  the  fact  Is  that, 
whether  we  are  aware  of  it  er  n,  i.  the  past 
lives  m  us.  And  to  neglect  It  is  to  remam,  la 
no  ^mall  measure.  Inaccessible  to  ourselves. 
More  than  that,  it  is  th.e  pa^i — to  the  de- 
gree that  we  are  aware  of  ;t — that  gives 
depth  and  resonance  to  the  present,  that 
makes  of  the  present  something  more  than 
simply  a  random  sequence  cf  moments,  that 
of  our  lives  and  our  times  something  more 
than  a  fleeting,  ephemeral  affair. 

We  have  lately  learned  that,  along  with 
the  legacy  of  a  lengthening  past,  we  have  in- 
herited a  natural  environment  whose  reser- 
voir of  resources  and  whose  tolerance  for 
abuse  are  not  without  limits — a  natural  en- 
vironment that  will  continue  to  support  and 
sustain  us  only  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
respect  its  laws  and  Its  limits. 

We  can  no  longer  see — as  earlier  genera- 
tions saw— our  future  in  the  form  of  a  land 
so  rich  and  wide  that  we  would  never  run 
out  of  room  or  of  resources. 

There  are  limits  to  how  much  pollution 
and  punishment  our  environment  can  ab- 
sorb without  becoming  Increasingly  unllv- 
able  and  even  lethal.  There  are  limits  to  Its 
ability  to  feed  otir  apparently  endless  ap- 
petite for  energy  and  other  raw  resources. 

And  there  are  limits  to  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  ways  that  waste  our  energy 
resources  Just  as  surely  as  they  lay  waste 
our  natural  environment. 

We  will  need,  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
to  continue  to  build  bridges  and  buildings 
and  to  mine  and  burn  coal  and  other  forms 
of  fossil  fuel.  But  we  will  need  to  take  far 
greater  care  that  we  build  In  ways  and  In 
places  that  conserve  land  and  energy  and 
Irreplaceable  environmental  and  historical 
resotirces.  We  wUl  need  to  take  far  greater 
care  that  we  mine  In  ways  and  places  that 
do  least  violence  to  the  Integrity  of  our  en- 
vlrormient  and  that  we  burn  In  ways  that 
will  do  least  harm  to  our  health  and  life. 
There  la,  for  example — as  Senator  Randolph 
has  said — "no  task  more  Important  than 
clvUlzlng  coal  combustion  so  that  Its  Impact 
on  the  environment  Is  minimized." 

We  wUl  need.  In  short,  to  appiy  some  very 
old-fashioned  and,  these  days,  thoroughly 
unfashionable  concepts  to  the  ways  In  which 
we  grow — concepts  like  thrift  and  frugaUty 
that  require  us  to  make  what  we  liave  go  as 
far  as  we  can. 

This,  I  think.  Is  the  lesson  that  the  Jen- 
nings Randolph  Bridge  and  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Itself  haa  for  us:  that  we  must  con- 
serve as  we  create,  and  that  what  we  con- 
serve Is  Indeed  no  small  part  of  the  life  and 
the  world  we  create  for  ourselves  and  for 
those  who  wUl  come  after  us. 
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There  will  always  be  those  who  will  say  of 
places  like  Harpers  Perry  that  It  would  make 
a  splendid  development  site.  That  we  could 
tear  down  all  theee  old  buildings  and  con- 
struct a  fine  shopping  center  here.  That  we 
could  level  the  forests  and  start  building 
tract  housing  there.  That  there  are  some 
fine  sites  along  both  rivers  for  factories,  and 
that  the  waterways  and  the  mountain  breezes 
would  carry  away  the  wastes. 

ThanXs  to  farslghted  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Randolph  thirty  years  ago. 
Harpers  Perry  has  remained  more  or  less  In- 
tact against  these  degradations  that  we  so 
often  perform  in  the  name  of  progress.  And 
Americana  can  continue  to  come  here  to 
make  contact  with  a  part  of  their  historic 
past — and.  In  so  doing,  to  discover  a  very 
real  part  of  themselves  as  Americans. 

But  what  of  all  the  other  historic  struc- 
tures and  sites  across  the  country?  What  of 
all  those  other  unique  buildings  whose  very 
antiquity  is  so  often  cited  as  grounds  for 
their  destruction? 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  we  have  a 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  that 
It  provides  for  the  preservation  of  buildings 
deemed  historic  through  the  conferral  of 
landmark  status.  But  are  you  also  aware  that 
over  one-half  of  the  12.000  buildings  recorded 
since  1934  by  the  Historic  American  Survey 
have  been  destroyed?  In  toe  many  cases  the 
owner  had  them  destroyed  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
they  would  receive  by  putting  up  a  new 
buUding  in  its  place.  Presently,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  permits  the  owner  of  such  a 
buUdlng  to  deduct  from  his  Income  the  ex- 
penses of  demolition  and  his  unrecovered 
Investment  in  the  bulldln?.  It  also  allows 
the  owner  accelerated  depreciation  on  the 
new  comimerclal  building  constructed  on  the 
cleared  site.  Under  accelerated  depreciation, 
u  you  L'Qow,  the  owner  can  deduct  a  larger 
portion  or  his  Investment  In  a  shorter  time 
than  the  no-mal  or  "straight-line"  deprecia- 
tion method  allows.  Thus,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Inadvertently  encourages  the 
demolition  of  old  commercial  structure*  re- 
gardless of  their  historical  or  architectural 
merit. 

CongresB  has  before  It  a  bill  that  could  very 
well  save  hUtorlcally  slgnlfloant  structures 
from  the  wrecker's  ball.  The  bill  Is  entitled 
the  Environmental  Protection  Tax  Act  and 
Is  one  of  the  first  to  utilize  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  promote  environment*!  quality. 
Basically,  this  blU  would  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent incentive  for  demolition  by  changing 
the  treatment  of  depreciation  on  older  build- 
ings which  the  owner  decided  to  rehabilitate 
rather  than  destroy.  The  approach  is  very 
simple.  If  the  owner  is  willing  to  substanti- 
ally renovate  the  building,  he  can  treat  It  as 
a  new  structure  for  tax  depredation  pur- 
poses. The  bias  to  demolish  Ls  thus  removed 
from  the  tax  laws,  and  the  owner  of  an  older 
building  has,  for  the  first  time,  a  real  eco- 
nomic alternative  to  tearing  down  a  structure 
which  embodies  an  important  and  essentially 
Irreplaceable  part   of  our  past. 

Not  every  historic  structure  has  a  Jen- 
nings Randolph  around  to  save  it,  and  the 
passage  of  this  bUl  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  preserve  such  structures. 

Thank.-i  to  Jennings  Randolph,  and  men 
like  him.  Harpers  Perry  still  stands,  and  a 
bridge  reaches  once  more  across  the  Patow- 
mack  Company  canal. 

Carl  Sandberg  might  well  have  had  this 
place  and  this  occasion  In  mlud  when  he 
wrote; 

"The  bridge  says:   Come  across,  try  me:   .see 

how  good  I  am 
The  big  rock  In  the  river  says:  Look  at  me; 

learn  how  to  stand  up. 
The  white  water  says:  I  go  on;  around,  under, 

over,  I  go  on. 
A  kneeling,  acraggly  pine  says:  I  am  here  yet; 

they  nearly  got  me  last  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  silver  of  moon  slides  by  on  a  high  wind 

calling:  I  know  why; 
m  see  you  tomorrow;  I'll  tell  you  everything 

tomorrow." 

Thanks  to  Jennings  Randolph,  and  men 
like  him.  this  place  and  this  bridge  wUl  be 
here  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomor- 
row— and  80  will  generations  of  Americans  to 
listen  and  to  learn. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  MILLIONAIRE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    OAHO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
timely  and  thoughtful  message  from  one 
of  our  Natioia's  most  respected  business 
leaders.  Mr.  James  E.  Davis  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  and  American 
Heritage  Life  Insurance  Co.,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercised  at  Jacksonville 
University  on  April  21,  1974.  Mr.  Davis' 
address  contains  some  sound  advice  not 
only  for  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  but  for  those  of  us  in  Congress  and 
for  all  Americans  as  we  face  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  a  complex  and 
changing  world.  His  formula  for  success 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  of  us. 

The  address  follows: 

If  Too  Waj*t  To  Bx  a  Mujjonaikx 
I  have  allotted  myself  21  minutes  to  make 
you  a  mUUonalre — if  I  can't  do  it  In  that 
time,  you  nuiy  Just  have  to  be  happy  and 
jxxjr.  In  these  days  when  the  goveriunent 
endeavors  to  legislate  equality  through  min- 
Imuna  Incomes,  regardless  of  productivity  or 
demonstrated  ability,  we  must  assume  that 
you  buy  the  theory  that  what  made  the  U.S. 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  Is  an  In- 
herent desire  of  Individuals  to  be  "un- 
equal"— to  excel  others  and  not  depend  upon 
the  government.  It  is  important  that  Jack- 
BonvUle  University  produce  a  new  generation 
of  mlUlonalres  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  been  so  generous  in  the  past — the 
Swlshers,  the  Phillips,  Alex  Brest,  the  Wolf- 
sons,  the  Howards,  the  Ooodings  and  several 
others  who  have  been  the  financial  under- 
pinnings of  this  Institution.  You,  the  grad- 
uating class,  are  that  generation. 

I  believe  in  daydreaming.  A  dream  of  what 
you  want  to  be  at  45  or  60  years  of  age  is 
essential  to  motivate  you.  A  dream  so  strong 
It  becomes  a  plan.  For  the  purpose  of  my  talk 
I  have  assumed  your  dream  may  be  to  be- 
come a  millionaire.  I've  looked  back  over  66 
years  to  try  to  identify  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  that  I  think  will  help  yovi. 

Plrst  of  all.  let  me  say  that  It  is  a  highly 
competitive  world  and  it  won't  be  easy.  I 
went  to  the  Produce  Market  in  Miami  at 
2:30  a.m.  for  years  and  finished  taking  my 
telephone  orders  at  8:00  p.m.  each  night.  If 
you  don't  enjoy  long  hours  and  hard  work 
and  if  you  can't  select  a  vocation  you  can 
eat,  drink  and  sleep,  you  probably  won't 
make  It  and  neither  will  your  spouse  unless 
he  or  she  Is  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing. 

Believe  me,  life  Is  uncertain  at  best — each 
of  us  la  Just  a  heartbeat  away  from  eternity. 
Pallure  and  loss  of  life  stalks  us  always.  Fear 
is  a  very  essential  element  of  success.  My 
background  is  In  perishable  foods  where  fear 


is  the  secret  of  success.  Fear  the  market  will 
go  down — fear  you  will  neglect  some  detail 
and  your  merchandise  will  be  garbage  to- 
morrow. You  will  soon  learn  my  version  of 
Murphy's  Law — anything  bad  that  can  hap- 
pen  will  happen.  Think  It  through  in  detail 
and  take  steps  to  prevent  catastrophe  and 
minimize  damage.  Always  have  an  alternat* 
airport  In  mind  for  bad  weather.  You  mu« 
take  big  risks  to  make  It  big — but  you  must 
run  a  very  scared  race.  Where  there  la  no 
chance  for  failure,  there  Isn't  much  chancs 
for  success.  Risk  is  Just  another  way  of  say. 
Ing  opportunity. 

The  greatest  design  for  becoming  a  mil- 
Uonalre  I  have  ever  seen  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ell  Witt  of  Tampa,  the  Hav-A-Tampa  cigar 
man.  Mr.  Witt  was  an  Invalid,  bedridden  for 
many  years,  but  he  built  a  great  tobacco  and 
cigarette  business.  Through  his  influence 
from  his  sick  bed  atop  the  old  Tampa  Ter- 
race Hotel,  he  held  the  cigarette  tax  off  in 
Florida  for  many  years.  He  summed  up  hit 
philosophy  In  two  paragraphs  which  he  call- 
ed "Design  for  Success  ".  I  quote: 

"I  say  to  any  person,  whether  he  is  able 
or  disabled,  that  if  he  expects  to  make  a  suc- 
cess through  government  paternalism,  he  t> 
doomed  to  disappointment.  First,  the  person 
must  decide  definitely  and  quickly  what  bus- 
mess  he  wishes  to  foUow.  Then  forgetting 
obstacles  and  alUnents  he  must  apply  hla 
mind  to  learning  every  detail  of  that  busi- 
ness. In  and  out.  backward  and  forward.  He 
must  not  let  his  love  of  golf,  or  tennis,  or 
card  playing  or  gambling,  or  even  hi.'!  wife, 
take  his  eyes  from  his  objective.  He  must  de- 
vote day  and  night  to  the  task  of  finding  out 
what  makes  his  business  tick  or  what  is 
needed  to  make  it  grow. 

"In  so  applying  himself,  the  person  with 
physical  handicaps  will  not  have  time  for 
worrymg  or  fretting  about  his  lot  He  wil 
become  so  engrossed  that  the  handicaps  will 
be  forgotten.  I  have  found  it  so  and  I  have 
been  happy." 

I  reconunend  Mr.  Witt's  "Design  for  Sue- 
cees"  to  you! 

Too  many  Americans  in  recent  years  have 
concluded  "We've  got  it  made — no  use  to 
work — no  use  to  worry."  The  truth  Is— you 
must  be  hungry — that's  the  basic  character- 
istic you  must  have  some  success !  If  you  cant 
be  dedicated  to  producing  a  better  product  or 
service  at  a  lower  price,  you  aren't  going  to 
be  even  a  part  millionaire.  Most  humans 
produce  better  under  stress — not  under  afflu- 
ence. This  means  that  If  you  are  poor  now, 
you  may  have  a  better  chance  of  becoming  a 
millionaire  than  the  guy  who  Is  already  one— 
and  has  ceased  to  be  motivated — has  to 
remain  a  millionaire.  Productivity  is  the 
name  of  the  game  and  the  Japanese  are 
breathing  down  our  necks  In  an  effort  to  re- 
place the  U.  S  as  the  top  econotnlc  producer* 
in  the  world  today.  We  cannot  cure  poverty 
with  money — only  productivity  cures  poverty 
and  not  some  scheme  to  pay  people  who  do 
not  produce.  The  government  cannot  give 
anyone  anything  it  doesn't  take  away  frOm 
someone  elset  Whenever  one  person  geti 
something  without  earning  it,  some  other 
person  has  to  earn  something  without  get- 
ting It.  Try  this  on  yourself  and  see  where  It 
leads  to  I 

A  business  Is  known  by  the  people  It  keeps. 
The  people  who  get  ahead  are  those  who  do 
more  than  Is  necessary  and  keep  on  doing  It. 
Whenever  you  go  out  to  get  a  Job.  remem- 
ber— you  never  get  a  second  chance  to  make 
a  good  first  impression!  Tou  may  never  tH 
the  man  who  hires  you  again.  A  lot  hinges 
on  his  first  impression  of  you.  He  might  not 
hire  you.  If  20%  of  the  people  associate 
beards  and  long  hair  with  hippies  and  Tlol- 
enoe,  don't  run  the  risk  of  making  a  poor 
first  Impression.  A  SI. BO  haircut  could  be 
parlayed  into  a  million  dollars.  In  our  bxnl- 
neas  we  find  that  If  we  satisfy  the  cranky 
customer,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
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rest.  A  cranky  customer  may  be  a  "square", 
but  shs  is  oiur  customer  and  we  Intend  to 
keep  her. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire Is  to  strike  oil,  gold  or  marry  money, 
but  assuming  you  don't  do  any  of  these,  let's 
talk  about  necessary  personal  traits  you 
should  develop. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  character — let's 
define  character  as  something  In  your  brain 
or  heart  that  controls  what  you  do  when 
absolutely  no  one  will  ever  know  if  you  do 
uTong.  It  Is  a  trait  of  personality  your  wife 
or  husttand  and  yotir  banker  will  recognize 
and  respect — eq>ecially  If  the  banker  loans 
you  money.  You  wlU  have  to  hire  some  money 
In  your  lifetime  if  you  become  a  millionaire — 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  It  back.  We  men- 
tioned that  you  must  take  some  risks  and 
being  able  to  borrow  capital  is  one  of  the 
essential  risks. 

You  must  develop  good  Judgment.  It  has 
been  said  that  good  Judgment  comes  from  ex- 
ercising poor  Judgement  and  not  making  the 
game  mistake  twice.  Judgment  seems  to  be 
the  ability  to  make  use  of  experience — and 
few  of  us  seem  to  be  born  with  that  faculty. 
We  must  acquire  it.  Dont  rationalize  your 
nUstakee — analyze  them  coldly  and  profit  by 
them.  Competitors  are  reaUy  good  for  you  In 
one  area — they  call  painful  attention  to  your 
mistakes.  I  believe  you  will  find  an  Important 
facet  of  Judgment  to  be  the  ability  to  nego- 
tiate amiably.  Trade  hard — but  not  offen- 
sively. Judgment  of  what  a  buyer  will  pay  in 
a  sale  is  very  Important. 

A  most  desirable  characteristic  Is  the  abil- 
ity to  handle  people — our  relations  with  our 
associates  and  even  our  family.  In  this  field, 
I  think  tact  is  a  very  Important  attribute. 
I  recently  read  that  a  good  supervisor  is  a 
guy  who  can  step  on  your  toes  without  mess- 
ing up  your  shine.  That's  tact! 

In  developing  the  ability  to  handle  peo- 
ple. I  think  you  will  find  fairness  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  Ingredient  In  human 
relations.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  employees  chatting  one  day.  One 
said,  "Of  course,  the  boss  is  mean,  but  he  is 
fair."  The  other  one  said,  "What  do  you  mean, 
he  is  fair?"  The  reply  was.  "Well,  he  is  mean 
to  everyone."  That  Is  not  the  kind  of  fairness 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  point  out  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  have  this  characteristic.  Sin- 
cere acts  of  courtesy  are  never  out  of  place 
!n  any  business.  I  believe  you  will  find  a 
dedicated  group  is  much  more  productive 
than  one  individual,  so  you  must  learn  to  be 
fair  to  your  associates  and  work  at  binding 
them  together,  moving  toward  established 
goals. 

Morale  Is  one  of  the  keystones  in  any  busi- 
ness enterprise.  I  think  It  can  best  be  de- 
fined as  "Palth  In  the  people  at  the  top".  You 
can  be  a  hard  boss,  and  still  be  liked — but 
not  a  nagging  boss  or  a  grouchy  boas.  Tou 
must  be  a  boss  who  stays  close  enough  to  his 
business  to  know  a  good  Job  from  a  poor 
one — a  boss  who  cuts  employees  In  for  some 
of  the  "goodies"  when  it  can  be  done.  See 
that  yo\ir  employees  don't  refer  to  you  as  the 
"Boss"  spelled  backwards — double  SOB! 
Encouragement  is  the  all-Important  Ingredi- 
ent In  any  enterprise — without  encourage- 
ment, we  wither  away  and  die  financially  and 
physically.  Don't  be  afraid  to  dish  out  liberal 
doses  of  encouragement. 

Most  Important,  you  cant  be  a  millionaire 
unless  you  are  a  dedicated  capitalist,  and 
learn  to  handle  money.  Remember,  you  cant 
be  a  millionaire  without  making  and  saving 
•10,000  first — you  crawl  before  you  walk,  and 
so  long  as  you  progress  every  year,  that  mil- 
lionaire glint  will  stay  In  your  eye.  To  be- 
come a  capitalist  Is  simple— Jxist  maintain 
the  income  over  the  outgo.  This  is  a  concept 
many  educational  Institutions  seem  to  ne- 
glect. If  we  spend  more  money  than  we  make 
•very  week,  we  are  going  to  be  laborers  and 
not  capitalists,  regardless  of  education    In- 
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telllgence  or  high  station.  Hire  money  when 
you  can  vise  It  at  a  profit — never  borrow 
money  to  live  on.  Cut  your  spending  or  up 
your  earnings.  If  you  cant  do  this,  you  will 
never  be  a  millionaire.  If  you  don't  have  a 
financial  plan,  make  It  right  now.  If  it  in- 
volves making  good  money,  take  a  little 
bookkeepmg  so  you  can  luiderstand  your  own 
fljiances,  read  a  financial  statement  and  bal- 
ance your  own  checklwok.  One  year  of  ac- 
counting probably  should  be  required  course 
for  all  college  graduates  If  they  are  going  to 
have  a  moderately  high  Income. 

Your  biggest  hurdle  in  business  is  to  get 
all  the  factors  together  and  organize  them 
so  you  can  pay  the  bills  out  of  the  receipts. 
I  think  I  could  run  almost  any  busmess  if 
somebody  would  pay  the  bills.  This  everlast- 
ing problem  spoils  many  business  enter- 
prises. Most  of  the  downgrading  of  business 
is  being  done  by  those  who  can't  do  this — do 
not  tmderstand  the  skill  required  and  turn 
their  envious  scorn  on  those  who  can  do  it. 
Our  government  for  many  years  has  been  a 
classic  example  of  Inability  to  pay  the  bills 
out  of  the  receipts — and  they  mess  up  any 
business  wherever  they  get  their  finger  In 
the  pie  and  eliminate  competitive  Ingenuity. 

An  Important  tool  of  success  is  keeping 
your  education  up  to  date  by  reading.  The 
accelerated  pace  of  today's  living  makes  It 
even  more  vital.  Even  with  an  earned  Ph.  D. 
degree,  you  can  be  very  uneducated  within 
five  years.  There  is  no  terminal  degree  in 
education — it  goes  on  for  your  entire  life.  I 
have  assumed  that  you  have  foimd  that  edu- 
cation comes  largely  from  the  written  word. 
Books  are  an  effort  by  those  who  went  before 
us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  knowledge,  re- 
search and  experience.  The  Intent  was  to 
make  it  so  you  would  not  have  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  In  a  trial  and  error  effort  at 
solving  problems.  Socrates  said,  "Employ 
your  time  In  Improving  yotu-self  by  other 
men's  writings,  so  that  you  shall  easUy  come 
by  what  others  have  labored  for".  Karl  Marx 
said,  "History  Is  economics  In  action — the 
contest  among  Individuals,  groups,  classes 
and  states  for  food,  fuel,  material  and  eco- 
nomic power."  Even  Conunimlsts  have  a  yen 
for  economic  power.  Remember,  also,  that  a 
memory  for  figures,  names  and  faces  in  your 
business  is  very  Important. 

You  must  be  an  innovator — be  on  a  con- 
stant search  for  better  ways  to  do  things.  To 
be  an  lnnovat<»,  you  must  be  aggressive, 
tough  minded  and  persistent.  If  you  are  a 
3.5  student  or  better  and  you  got  that  way 
by  writing  long-wlnded  dlaseratlons,  shake 
the  habit  right  now.  The  habit  will  lead  to 
what  we  oaU  the  "3-page  letter  complex" — 
putting  on  three  pages  what  should  go  In 
one  paragraph  The  ability  to  make  a  logical, 
concise  presentation  In  writing  is  a  "must" — 
It  may  be  yoiu'  only  approach  to  a  superior 
who  must  be  made  conscious  of  your  abUl- 
ttes.  Ability  to  cut  through  fluff  and  verbiage 
to  get  at  the  crux  of  a  problem  Is  precious — 
If  you  have  it,  cultivate  it  for  it  could  make 
you  a  millionaire.  Time  Is  the  most  precious 
thing  In  the  world — you  must  have  the  abil- 
ity to  make  use  of  It  efficiently.  Another  bad 
phase  of  the  education  problem  is  the  "big 
word  syndrome".  When  I  hear  a  fellow  on 
television  start  off  with  a  lot  of  words  that  I 
have  to  look  up,  I  wonder  if  be  is  really  In- 
forming me  or  Just  trying  to  Impress  me  or 
maybe  make  me  feel  stupid.  You  don't  make 
progress  with  your  associates  by  making 
them  feel  stupid. 

The  recent  elimination  of  the  grain  sur- 
pluses in  the  United  States  may  presage  a 
worldwide  famine.  There  are  76  million  new 
mouths  In  the  world  to  feed  every  year. 
Wheat,  rice  and  com  are  the  staples  of  the 
world's  diet  and  tell  the  tale  In  the  food 
business.  Available  grain  lands  ate  relatively 
static  compared  to  the  expanding  need. 

^ood  production  Is  probably  the  growth 
industry  of  the  70'».  I  dont  believe  burden- 
some, long-term  food  surpluses  wlU  ever  exist 
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again  in  our  lives.  Basic  fcxxi  production  will 
be  much  more  rewarding  than  in  the  past. 
There  is  as  much  dignity  In  telling  the  soil, 
animal  husbandry  and  forestry  as  there  is  in 
science,  music  or  poetry.  If  this  Is  not  rec- 
ognized by  educated  people,  we  may  soon  go 
hungry.  If  there  Is  a  crop  failure  m  Russia, 
China,  Australia,  Argentina  or  the  United 
States,  we  may  find  millions  of  people  will 
starve.  Don't  overlook  forestry,  agriculture 
or  food  distribution  in  selecting  your  voca- 
tion. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
age  of  the  "goof  off"— the  era  of  the  half- 
done  Job.  The  Wlnn-Dlxle  cashier  who  doesnt 
thank  you— the  mechamc  wiio  does  not  fix 
your  car— the  executive  whose  mind  is  on 
the  golf  course— even  students  who  want 
crip  courses.  Tremendous  opportumties  exist 
to  do  Jobs  right  and  satisfied  customers  will 
flock  to  your  door  if  you  can  do  them  better 
than  your  competition 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  new  and  old- 
f^hioned  ideas  in  simple  language  that  you 
need  to  adopt  as  a  policy: 

1.  Honesty  is  not  only  the  best  policy- it 
is  the  only  one  for  success  in  life.  Don't  jrtve 
your  word  carelessly,  but  if  you  do.  keep  it 
^P  appointments— be  dependable-be  on 

fJ:  ^  ^t^  '^y'^  ''°^^  ^«»"  a  clay's  pay  and 
fa^  pay  for  a  day's  work.  I've  heard  that  the 
great  inventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  said. 
Oenius  is  1%  insplratlor.  and  99% 
perspiration".  ^ 

i«L?^®v.™2**  dangerous  drug  of  our  times 
is  not  a  hard  drug,  but  a  drug  called  "SFV"- 
somethmg  for  nothing.  Don'!  get  addlcUd  to 
'/M°"  "'^  '^^*'  ^  a  mUllonalre 

donJ^t^K,*"  ""  ^'^  *^^  «>  ^t  ^»n't  b* 
s^mtr^^^^™*  *"  unsolved  opportunities 

?^Tl^^,^/°'''^  ^  ^''"'  ^^'  P'-^^l^ms  and 
be  liberally  rewarded 

"lO"'^,ff  7  Vt^"  ^  ^°'^^  ™°'"«  t^  the 
IQ  .  but  together  they  are  unbeatable  Real 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  the 

SSl'^'S^'^'  "^""^  **«*  '^^^  *^"  student*!! 
some  dldnt  even  finish  college,  but  were 
Wghly  motivated  and  tenaciouTproir  ^u- 

much  easier— you  have  this  great  advantage 
ir  you  deelre  to  become  a  So^V^^^-t 

?orah^^of^'r"^^°"  ^"^^^ "  ^"'^• 
yorpiij^— -^s^^  ^^^rourbu'j 

l?,'^J''"^'^  1«  good  and  you  ca^  dig«ta^^ 

A  lot  Of  millionaires  can't  digest  their  food 
and  would  give  all  they  have  to  have  g^ 
health.  Sometimes  success  brings  indlges«^ 
and  nerves  anyhow,  so  Just  be  happv^T^ere 

I  think  there  is  wealth  in  things  other  than 

ordoctor  borders  on  the  divine.  My  third 
grade  teacher  Inspired  me  to  believe  in  my- 
^w^***.°'^  ^'^  slnce-I  still  keep  in 

^Jivv  ^'  **,i*  ^*"  "^^  *°<J  »  Winn-Dixie 
stockholder.  The  satisfaction  from  thL^  type 
of  life  work  must  be  overwhelming 

Each  person  in  the  worid.  no  matter  how 
humble,  has  a  sphere  of  Influence— real  suc- 
cess consists  of  expanding  that  sphere  of  in- 
fluence constructively  each  day. 

Let  ine  close  by  pointing  out  that  oppor- 
tunity for  college  graduates  has  never  been 
greater— more  people  can  afford  more  goods 
and  semoes  than  ever  before  In  hlstorv— all 
signals  are  A-OK— go  for  the  Jacksonville 
University  Graduating  Class  of  AprU  21 
1974.  You  can  be  a  miUlonalre— dont  tell 
me  it  cant  be  done— I've  seen  it  done.  I  made 
a  similar  talk  almost  20  years  ago  and  I  won- 
dered  If  It  was  wasted  effort.  Two  years  later. 
a  man  came  to  me  and  said.  T  liked  your 
talk— we  think  alike.  My  boas  and  princi- 
pal stockholder  has  Just  died  and  I  need  a 
new  boss  and  owner".  I  told  hba  I  did  not 
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want  to  be  his  boss,  but  If  be  could  manage 
to  become  as  good  an  exp>ense  man  aa  he 
was  a  saiesman,  I'd  show  him  how  to  buy 
the  company  and  I  would  make  an  invest- 
ment with  bUn.  He  is  now  several  tlmea  a 
mUUonalre  and  I  am  a  satisfied  stockholder. 
In  the  parlance  of  the  grocery  buslneas. 
there  are  67  rules  for  success — the  first  one 
Is  to  do  a  good  Job.  Don't  worry  about  the 
other  661 


NEED  FOR  OMBUDSMAN 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  20 
cosponsors  joined  me  In  Introducing  HJl. 
9618,  a  bill  which  would  estabUah  an 
Office  of  Congressional  Ombudsman.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  has 
taken  no  action  on  the  measure,  and 
the  compelling  need  for  serious  con- 
sideration has  grown.  I  appear  today  to 
urge  consideration  of  this  bill  which 
would  serve  to  reverse  those  trends  that 
have  been  manifested  In  the  public's  lack 
of  confidence  In  Congress. 

Last  February,  the  Harris  poll  showed 
that  the  public's  confidence  In  the  Con- 
gress was  even  lower  than  that  in  the 
President,  whose  prestige  was  at  Its  low- 
est level  ever. 

Congressman  as  a  group  are  more 
anonymous  than  the  President.  Voter 
opinion  of  Congress  Is  more  a  reaction 
to  the  institution  than  it  is  to  the  men 
actually  holding  the  office.  That  being 
the  case,  I  find  little  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  this  institution  inspires  less  con- 
fidence than  the  Presidency,  which  has 
recently  been  described  as  "beleaguered," 
"paralyzed,"  and  "floundering." 

Whether  the  President  feels  he  has 
been  Judged  fairly  by  the  media  and 
the  public  during  the  last  12  months  or 
not,  he  can  at  least  trace  the  events 
which  stimulated  each  drop  of  a  per- 
centage point  of  popularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  such  series  of  dlscem- 
able  causes  for  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
Congress. 

Each  of  us  here  faces  a  moimtain  of 
work  which  few  outside  theee  halls  can 
appreciate.  Every  day  we  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  decisions  on 
dozens  of  unrelated  yet  complicated  pol- 
icy questions.  Even  with  the  bodies  of 
in -house  experts  we  have  created  in  the 
form  of  committee  staff  to  aid  us,  our 
lecrlslative  duties  alone  are  almost  over- 
whelming. We  have  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  each  morning,  often 
running  simultaneously.  We  must  famil- 
i.irlze  ourselves  with  many  thousands 
of  bills  and  amendments  in  order  to  cast 
informed  votes.  Interest  groups,  the 
press,  constituents  and  our  own  staffs 
are  constantly  competing  for  our  time. 

Yet  all  of  us  know  that  our  tatSks  do 
not  stop  there.  Not  only  were  we  elected 
as  a  body  to  serve  our  Nation,  we  were 
elected  as  individuals  to  serve  our  dis- 
tricts. For  example.  Congress  as  a  whole 
created  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
but  it  is  lip  to  the  Individual  Members 
to  guarantee  redress  to  our  constituents 
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who  have  encountered  problems  In  deal- 
ing with  VA  programs.  The  same  basic 
premise  applies  to  each  executive  branch 
agency  from  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Army  to  the  State  Department.  We  all 
take  responsibility  for  creating  such  in- 
stitutions on  a  national  level;  we  in- 
dividually must  accept  the  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  they  function  on  the  local 
level.  The  enormous  volume  of  mail  we 
receive  every  day  tells  us  that  our  con- 
stituents agree  with  this. 

Casework  consumes  a  large  portion  of 
our  time.  Some  Members  view  it  as  an 
unavoidable  siphon  on  themselves  and 
their  staff.  Others  see  it  as  the  principal 
service  they  can  offer.  All  of  us  agree 
that  it  is  necessary;  all  of  us  know  we 
could  always  do  more  if  we  had  the  staff 
and  the  time. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  in- 
troduced the  Office  of  Congressional 
Ombudsman  bUl  last  year.  The  concept 
does  not  represent  sweeping  winds  of 
revision.  Its  primary  function  Is  simply 
to  help  all  of  us  to  serve  our  constituents 
better. 

The  Ombudsman  may  act  to  Investi- 
gate a  complaint,  to  gather  information 
relevant  to  a  congressional  inquiry,  or  to 
undertake  studies  on  the  official  de- 
meanor of  congressionally  mandated 
offices. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Ombudsman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Ombudsman  Board, 
which  would  consist  of  six  Senators — 
three  from  each  party.  Thereafter,  the 
Board  would  continue  to  supervise  the 
Ombudsman.  The  Ombudsman  would 
serve  for  a  5-year  term,  although  he  may 
be  removed  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

The  Ombudsman  can  act  only  at  the 
request  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Further,  as  section  347  reads: 

Any  Information  In  the  poaaeeslon  of  the 
Office  and  pertaining  to  the  resolution  of 
casework  referred  to  the  Office  by  a  Member 
shall  be  released  only  to  that  Member 

The  Ombudsman's  actions  themselves 
do  not  have  the  force  of  law.  He  serves 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Con- 
gressman who  alone  must  make  the  final 
decision  to  initiate  any  proceeding. 
Nothing  in  the  act  compels  any  Member 
to  accept  the  Ombudsman's  recom- 
mendations. He  may  use  part  of  them 
as  a  basis  for  his  own  investigation,  or. 
if  he  wishes,  he  may  reject  them  com- 
pletely. 

In  this  way,  each  Member  would  still 
be  able  to  assess  the  Ombudsman's  ac- 
tions as  they  relate  to  his  personal 
knowledge  of  his  district.  His  relationship 
would  not  be  weakened  by  the  anony- 
mous aid  of  the  Ombudsman.  Rather, 
that  relationship  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  Member's  ability  to  do  more  for 
the  individual  constituent. 

What  would  result  if  this  bill  passed 
and  the  office  were  created?  Procedur- 
ally, little  would  change.  Each  Member 
would  still  receive  complaints  and  re- 
quests directly  from  his  constituents,  and 
he  would  still  sl(4n  all  letters  dealing  with 
his  constituents.  In  the  interval,  each 
complaint  will  be  individually  researched 
by  the  Ombud.sm:»n"s  staff  of  experts.  The 
difference  would  be  that  the  staff  would 
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be  that  of  the  Ombudsman,  not  of  the 
Congressman  himself,  and  they  would  be 
experts  ou  the  particular  agency's  ac- 
tivities. 

Although  there  would  be  only  a  small 
procedural  difference,  there  would  be 
positive  change  in  the  overall  results. 
While  the  Member  and  his  staff  would 
still  make  the  final  casework  decision, 
they  would  be  free  from  the  obligation 
of  researching  the  actual  facts.  The  Om- 
budsman would  take  over.  Instead  of 
arm  wrestling  with  HUD,  for  example, 
the  Member  would  have  more  time  to 
study  legislation  or  to  prepare  his  com- 
mittee work. 

Another  result  would  be  that  service 
to  the  constituent  would  Improve.  No 
congressional  staff  is  large  enough  to 
house  an  expert  on  each  of  the  agencies 
with  which  we  must  deal  on  behalf  of  our 
constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
type  of  work  would  be  the  Ombudsman's 
sole  duty,  and  his  staff  would  consist  of 
specialists  able  to  deal  with  the  agencies. 
In  this  way,  the  quality  of  work  which 
every  Congressman  would  review  would 
be  consistently  high,  and  the  benefits 
to  his  constituents  would  be  greater. 

Purthermore,  It  would  reduce  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary'  dupUcation  of  effort. 
Under  the  present  system,  I  may  not 
know  that  a  constituent  who  sent  his 
problem  to  me  has  written  to  the  two 
Senators  from  Utah  as  well,  and  we  may 
all  conduct  our  owti  independent  investi- 
gations Into  the  same  Issue  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  had  an  Ombudsman  service 
which  all  of  us  used,  only  one  investiga- 
tion of  facts  would  be  necessary.  Each 
of  us  would  have  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tach our  own  recommended  coiu"se  of  ac- 
tion, or  we  could  coordinate  our  actions 
on  the  problem  for  maximum  effective- 
ness. An  Office  of  Congressional  Ombuds- 
man would  protect  the  individualism  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  while  facili- 
tating genuine  service  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  believe  that  each  of  these  results 
would  be  an  improvement  over  our  pres- 
ent system  of  constituent  service.  But  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  more  far-reach- 
ing result  of  this  legislation. 

Each  of  our  standing  committees,  be- 
sides having  the  respoi\sibility  of  hear- 
ing proposed  legislation  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion, also  serves  to  review  executive 
agency  and  ca'jlnet  office  policy. 

The  Office  of  Congressional  Ombuds- 
man would  vastly  improve  upon  our  cur- 
rent oversight  performance.  I  feel  that 
this  Is  among  the  most  Important  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation.  The  oversight 
function  of  '..he  office  is  Included  In  sec- 
tion 346(b)  of  this  bill.  The  section  reads, 
in  part: 

Not  later  than  January  30  of  each  year 
the  Ombudsman  shall  report  to  Congress 
ooncemlng  the  activities  of  the  Office  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  siunmary  of  the 
types  of  matters  referred  to  the  Ombudsman 
during  such  preceding  year  and  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  with  respect  to  those 
aspects  of  the  fimctlonlng  of  the  yarlous 
agencies  which  have  given  rise  to  such  mat- 
ters. Information  contained  In  the  repeat 
Shall  be  presented  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
facilitate  oversight  by  the  Congress  of  the 
agencies. 
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The  Ombudsman  will  have  a  perspec- 
tive which  none  of  us  can  achieve.  Mem- 
bers may  submit  their  Individual  con- 
stituent problems  to  him  for  advice,  but 
to  those  Members,  those  cases  remain 
Just  Isolated  Incidents.  To  the  Ombuds- 
man, cataloging  the  complaints  as  they 
come  to  his  office,  a  number  of  com- 
plaints against  any  one  a«ency  may  indi- 
cate the  injustice  of  a  new  departmental 
policy  which  the  Individual  Congressman 
with  one  unhappy  constituent  cannot  de- 
tect. If  all  of  the  complaints  go  through 
one  office,  the  Ombudsman  will  be  able  to 
recognize  a  pattern.  Investigate  it,  and 
advise  the  Congress  of  possible  remedies 
for  the  general  condition  in  addition  to 
the  remedies  for  the  individual  problems. 

The  problem  that  the  Ombudsman  ad- 
dresses is  a  serious  one:  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence our  constituents  have  in  this 
body.  The  Ombudsmaji  can  help  us  to 
rectify  the  situation  in  three  ways:  He 
can  take  part  of  our  casework  load  from 
our  shoulders  thereby  freeing  us  for  more 
time  in  our  legislative  duties;  his  office's 
specialization  and  professionalism  can 
help  us  to  serve  our  constituents  with 
better  answers  to  their  problems;  and  the 
Ombudsman's  oversight  function  will 
help  us  recognize  and  solve  problems  at 
ttie  administrative  level. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  carefully  con- 
sider passage  of  H.R.  9618. 


BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 
ACT 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTsday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  House 
passage  of  H.R.  12993,  the  Broadcast  Li- 
cense Renewal  Act.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  the  House  version  of  this 
bill — ^particularly  those  provisions  ex- 
tending broadcasting  licenses.  This  legis- 
lation— long  overdue — certainly  merits 
favorable  action  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  act  will  benefit  both  the  broad- 
casting Industry  and  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Of  crucial  importance  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  license  renewal  period. 
The  bill  as  reported  from  committee  ex- 
tended the  period  of  llceases  to  4  years. 
I  supported  a  successful  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  requires  a  license  renewal 
every  5  years. 

The  extension  to  5  years  for  renewal 
of  broadcasting  licenses  is  essential  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  extension  will 
ease  the  burden  on  broadcasters  who  now 
must  face  the  onerous  license  renewal 
process  every  3  years.  TTils  is  especially 
Important  for  small  broadcasters  as  it 
reduces  the  heavy  amount  of  paperwork 
required  by  the  FCC.  thus  reducing  the 
workload  of  brocuicasters  and  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Second.  It  will 
guarantee  a  greater  measure  of  stabil- 
ity to  the  broadcasting  industry.  This 
Btabillty  will  allow  broadcasters  to  im- 
prove their  program  planning,  staffing, 
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and  the  obtaining  of  the  advanced  equip- 
ment needed  to  operate  broadcasting 
stations. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  sup- 
ported extending  broadcasting  licenses 
to  5  years. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
COMMENTS  ON  VARIOUS  NATION- 
AL HEALTH  INSURANCE  PRO- 
POSALS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1969, 
when  the  Congress  first  formally  rec- 
ognized the  growing  importance  of  a  na- 
tional health  program  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  better  quality  and  more  ac- 
cessible preventive  and  illness  medical 
care,  we  have  witnessed  the  introduction 
of  a  multitude  of  national  health  bills. 
These  mejaures  provide  for  vandng  de- 
grees of  Federal  control  over  the  supply 
of  and  the  cost  for  everything  from 
catastrophic  illness  protection  and  na- 
tional health  insurance  to  complete  na- 
tional health  "security."  These  proposals 
received  widespread  public  and  congres- 
sional attention  during  public  hesuings 
held  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  1971.  We  have  committed 
ourselves,  in  this  Congress,  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  provide  the  necessary 
health  programs  to  cope  with  the  na- 
tional need  for  adequate  care  and  cover- 
age in  all  health  areas  for  all  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  corgratulate  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Abraham  Rxbicoft  of 
Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  prestlguous 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  Congress- 
man Joe  Waggonnkr  of  Louisiana,  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  Members  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  far  more  viable  alterna- 
tive to  national  health  care  proposals — 
far  too  often  too  costly  and  extravagant. 

The  bill  in  the  House.  H.R.  14079.  the 
proposed  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance 
and  Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act, 
would  provide  catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age for  all  Americans  through  a  social 
security  administered  trust  fimd. 

The  bill  would  cover  all  individuals 
and  families  with  low  or  poverty  level 
Incomes  for  the  major  portion  of  all 
medical  expenses,  and  it  would  require 
private  Insurance  policies  to  meet  Fed- 
eral policy  standards  if  they  wished  to  be 
certified  under  the  assistance  program. 
The  purchase  of  private  health  Insurance 
would  be  optional,  and  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  minimal,  whUe  stUl  supply- 
ing maximum  health  care  coverage  to 
those  in  need  of  ttssistance  through  the 
Federal  Ctovemment. 

Coverage  under  this  Medical  Assist- 
ance Reform  Act  places  greater  emphasis 
on  preventive  medical  care,  and  would 
basically  provide  high  quality  health 
care  coverage  without  total  Federal  con- 
trol and  with  a  price  tag  of  $3.6  billion, 
as  opposed  to  $30  to  $100  billion  in  the 
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numerous  other  plans  that  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

The  catastrophic  ihness  section  of  the 
bill  will  provide  middle  income  families 
with  total  catastrophic  coverage  after 
their  medical  biUs  exceed  $2,000  in  1 
year.  Of  any  economic  group  in  this 
country,  middle  income  families  have 
been  most  neglected  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  purchase  of  pri- 
vate health  coverage,  and  consequently 
they  have  been  subjected  to  often  inade- 
quate health  care  while  being  saddled 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  exorbitant 
medical  costs.  The  Medical  Assistance 
Reform  Act  would  go  a  long  way  to  elim- 
inate this  injustice,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  am 
investigating  the  possibility  of  providing 
a  tax  credit  for  middle  income  families 
for  the  purchase  of  private  health  insur- 
ance. It  is  time  tliat  we  stopped  penaliz- 
ing middle  income  Americans,  and 
started  offering  them  their  rightful  re- 
turn for  their  overtaxed  dollars. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  give  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration  when  weigh- 
ing the  responsibilities  we  each  have  to 
our  constituents — to  deliver  to  them  the 
most  comprehensive  and  high  quality 
health  care  at  a  cost,  in  dollars  and  in 
government  control  over  their  lives,  that 
we  can  afford. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  time  has 
long  come  for  adequate  and  substantial 
health  care  to  be  made  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens.  My  concern  i?  that  we  do 
not  sdl  jump  on  the  proverbial  federal- 
ized medicine  btuidwagon  as  though  It 
were  a  panacea,  before  we  examine  the 
repercussions  of  total  Federal  control  of 
health  services  and  insurance — to  the 
medical  profession,  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, to  the  welfare  of  our  supposedly 
decentralizing  government,  and  most 
importantly,  to  the  people.  The  taxpay- 
ers have  been  raked  over  the  coals  with 
rising  taxes,  inflation,  and  the  astronom- 
ical cost  of  living.  We  owe  it  to  them  to 
objectively  consider  every  avenue  of  pro- 
viding he£Llth  services — and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  mandatory  federalized  medi- 
cine is  not  the  answer — and  that  we  are 
frighteningly  close  to  making  a  danger- 
ous and  irrevocable  mistake  if  we  enact 
such  legislation. 


NATIONAL  TACO  MONTH 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  is 
National  Tswx)  Month,  an  observance 
made  possible  by  the  National  Taco 
Coimcil  headquartered  in  my  home  city 
of  San  Antonio,  along  with  Kraft  Foods. 
Handy  Andy  Foods.  Carta  Blanca  Beer 
Co.,  Hopp's  TV  of  San  Antonio,  Palstaff 
Brewing  Co..  Pearl  Brewing  Co..  and  the 
Texas  Executive  Chefs'  Association. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  I  first  ad- 
vised this  body  of  an  observance  honor- 
ing the  taco,  one  of  the  tastiest  of  all 
the  delicious  Mexican  foods,  on  April  SO. 
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1968.  which  was  the  first  day  of  a  Na- 
tional Taco  Week  proclaimed  by  a  small 
EToup  In  San  Antonio  but  which  was  cel- 
ebrated by  all  lovers  of  Mexican  food. 

A  taco  is  the  highest  form  a  tortilla 
can  take,  whether  It  be  a  com  tortilla  or 
one  made  of  harlna  (flour) ,  whether  It  la 
cooked  hard  or  soft.  The  filling  for  the 
taco  can  take  many  forms,  the  most  com- 
mon being  beef  or  chicken  mttat  with 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  cheese. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  you  c#uld  eat 
lunch  in  downtown  San  Antonio  for  45 
cents  and  get  three  delicious  antf  filling 
soft  flour  tacos  stuffed  with  chfti  meat 
and  beans — with  more  meat  thai  beans. 

There  are  ^  number  of  eventJ  sched- 
uled this  month  in  San  Antonio  pi  con- 
nection with  National  Taco  Moiah,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  ln\ite  you  and  all  of  any  col- 
leagues to  consider  visiting  San  ifVntonio 
during  May  and  possibly  take  ipart  in 
some  of  these  activities.  f 

One  of  the  first  events  schedtfled  is  a 
Mexican  recipe  contest  to  be  hpld  this 
Saturday.  May  4.  which  will  b4  Judged 
by  Lalo  Varela.  executive  chl^  of  the 
Hilton  Palaclo  del  Rio  in  San  ^tonio, 
and  other  members  of  the  Texa^  Execu- 
tive Chefs'  Association. 

On  May  16,  the  National  Taco  jCouncil. 
of  which  Roberto  L.  Gomez,  .Esq.,  Is 
chairman,  will  host  a  Mexican  iiesta  at 
the  Lone  Star  Brewery,  and  oi»  May  17 
officials  from  Kraft  and  Cartel  Blanca 
will  be  honored  at  the  Palstaff  Shield 
Room. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  taco  break- 
fast for  members  of  the  San  Antonio  City 
Council,  a  dinner  at  Pearl  Bre\«ery,  and 
several  other  events  featuring  ibus  delect- 
able taco. 

The  honorary  chairman  of  all  these 
festivities  is  17-year-old  Michael  Ayala, 
who  recently  won  the  regional  AAU  fiy- 
weight  boxing  championship  In.  San  An- 
tonio and  will  represent  south  Texas  in 
the  AAU  national  competitions  June  12- 
18.  He  was  the  1973  national  flyweight 
Golden  Gloves  champion  and  defeated 
the  national  AAU  champion  last  year. 

In  any  event,  while  the  montb  of  May 
is  a  good  time  to  visit  the  Alatiio  City. 
really  anytime  of  the  year  is  a  gciod  time 
to  go  to  San  Antonio  and  san[i)le  the 
cuisine,  especially  the  taco,  perha^  while 
riding  one  of  the  motor  bargef  down 
the  San  Antonio  River.  i 

If  you  have  not  been  before,  itjis  time 
to  go  and  to  learn  that  every  dayj  Is  taco 
day    in   San    Antonio. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURTS 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  BILL  GUNTERc 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974  \ 

Mr.  GUNTER  Mr.  Speaker.  tHe  petro- 
chemical industry  is  one  which  iwlll  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  to  the  Na- 
tion as  synthetic  materials  become  ever- 
more neces.sarv  to  replace  our  dwindling 
natural  materials  resources. 
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Precisely  because  this  is  a  complex 
problem,  we  have  heard  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  In  the  current  debate  which 
centers  primarily  on  the  energy  crisis. 

However,  the  energy  crisis  cannot  be 
separated  from  other  realities  which 
confront  spaceship  Earth,  a  relatively 
small  vessel  whose  cargo  of  nonreplenish- 
able  resources  Is  dwindling  as  mankind 
Increases  not  only  in  numbers  but  In  the 
development  of  technologically  Inten- 
sive lifestyles. 

While  there  may  be  many  in  the  aca- 
demic community  who  have  recognized 
the  interdependence  of  many  aspects  of 
our  technological  society,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  business  community  also  has 
representatives  capable  of  seeing  the 
scope  of  these  challenges. 

One  of  these  is  Ralph  L.  Hardins,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  Inc..  who  spoke  recently  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  California  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Life  Expectancy  of  Twentieth 
Century  Technology." 

Mr.  Harding's  talk,  given  March  19  In 
Los  Angeles,  Is  both  well-reasoned  and 
provocative  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  body  of  the  Ricord,  following 
my  remarks,  the  text  of  Mr.  Harding's 
speech: 

Tn*  Life  Expectanct  of  2&rH  Chjtxjiit 

Technoloct 

(An  address  by  Ralph  L.  Harding.  Jr.) 

I  have  given  considerable  thotight — in- 
cluding a  few  second  thoughts— to  the  title 
I  choae  tor  this  address.  I  woric  very  cloae  to 
this  subject.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  It, 
and  It  la  my  hope  that  a  title  of  thU  sort — 
presumptuous  as  It  may  sound — will  help  me 
to  reach  open  minds. 

The  charge  of  presumption  often  comes  as 
the  swiftest  penalty  for  challenging  another 
man's  assumption.  The  assumption  I  am 
now  cbaUenglng  is  the  automatic  identifica- 
tion of  this  century — as  an  era  of  material 
progress,  crowned  by  afflxience— with  the 
technological  mechanisms  of  the  past  six  or 
seven  decades;  so  that  It  becomes  unclear 
whether  this  century  produced  this  tech- 
nology or  Is  Itself  this  technology'o  chief 
product. 

My  case  for  this  presumption  Is  based  on 
the  facts,  events  and  trends  of  our  time.  In 
support  of  my  case.  I  want— first— to  touch 
upon  the  political  and  economic  environ- 
ments Into  which  rwentleth  Century  tech- 
nology was  born.  Then  I  would  lllce  to  com- 
ment on  the  changes— first  In  polltlca  and 
now  In  economics — which  demand  a  new, 
more  viable  technology  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century  and  for  a  strong  beginning  of 
the  next  Then  I  shall  describe  what  could 
become  the  sUigle  greatest  threat  to  our 
current  technology,  and  finally  some  steps 
that  we  can  take,  to  preserve  the  health  of 
our  nation  during  this  time  of  transition 

Neither  the  Twentieth  Century  nor  its 
technology  can  be  understood  without  some 
recognition  of  the  differences  between  tech- 
nology before  and  after  the  start  of  World 
War  I.  It  was  the  Plrst  World  War  that 
gave,  through  urgent  national  policies  and 
governmental  directives,  unprecedented  or- 
ganization to  the  Nineteenth  Century  herit- 
age of  scientific  innovations  As  Peter 
Drucker  notes,  in  his  essays  on  Technologv 
Manoffem^nt  <fr  Society/: 

"GeneraUy  ...  the  relationship  between 
scientific  work  and  its  technological  ap- 
plication, which  we  today  take  for  granted 
did  not  begin  until  a/f<rr  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  .  such  typically  modern 
devices  as  the  automobile  and  the  airplane 
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benefitted  little  from  pively  theoretical  sci- 
entific work  in  their  formative  years.  It  was 
World  War  I  that  brought  the  change:  in 
all  belligerent  countries  scientists  were  mo- 
bilized for  the  war  effort,  and  It  was  then 
that  Industry  discovered  the  tremendous 
power  of  science  to  spark  technological  ideas 
and  to  Indicate  technological  solutions." 

In  that  aenee,  what  we  now  call  "Twen- 
tieth Century  technology"  was  actually  bora 
In  1914  and — If  we  are  to  relate  the  two — the 
Twentieth  Centiur  was  born  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  count  the  true  age*  of  these 
twins  as  60  years  come  August,  our  reckon- 
ing will  agree  exactly  with  the  calculatlotu 
of  historians  who  hold  that  the  Nineteenth 
Century  did  not  reaUy  end  until  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War. 

That  outbreak  signalled  the  final  coUapae 
of  Metternlch'i  system  of  International  un- 
derstandings which  had  permitted  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Eiirope,  at  leaat.  to  enjoy  dec- 
ades of  general  peace  and  so  to  make  un- 
precedented material  progress— largely  by 
developing  and  utilizing  their  colonies  and 
client  states  as  aoiuxes  of  cheap  raw  mate- 
rials. After  the  war,  our  European  Allies  set 
to  work  building  a  new  cartel  at  Industrial 
nations,  excluding  the  defeated,  and  Inviting 
the  United  States  to  take  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

The  dependence  of  the  West  on  cheap  sup- 
ply  sources  continued,  and  high  on  the  Uet 
of  vital  materials  was  placed  one  that  had 
proven  Its  Importance  dumg  four  years  of 
combat:  petroleum.  Essentially,  these  Indus- 
trial nations  had  simply  organized  the  find- 
ings of  science  Into  a  technology  which  they 
then  expanded  and  applied  with  new  vigor, 
fueling  It  at  an  ever  increasing  rate  with 
petroleum  and  other  cheap  hydrocarbons 
This  statement  could  aerve  as  a  working  defi- 
nition of  what  we  call  "Twentieth  Century 
technology"— with  all  Its  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Chief  among  those  weaknesses,  as  we  have 
learned  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  six 
months,  Is  our  technology's  dependence  on 
cheap  and  abundant  energy  In  the  forms  of 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  the  two 
most  convenient  sources  of  hydrocarbons. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  plastics  industry. 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  this  dependence, 
since  plastics  are  derived  from  petrochemi- 
cals. I  see  a  special  irony  In  the  current  situ- 
ation, in  which  plastics — one  Industry  which 
points  the  way  to  the  technology  of  tomor- 
row— Is  now  so  deeply  affected  by  the  short- 
comings of  the  traditional  technology  and 
of  economic  concepts  on  which  we  still  rely 
today.  Our  Industry  has  been  seriously  but 
not  permanently  hurt  both  by  the  resuiunt 
shortages  and  by  associated  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  real  priorities. 

I  know  I  cannot  make  any  claim  for  plas- 
tics' unique  status  In  tomorrow's  technology 
without  offering  some  authority  besides  my 
own.  As  I  have  confeaeed  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, "I  am.  after  aU,  an  Industry  association 
president,  a  salaried  spokesman,  a  predicta- 
ble advocate."  So.  now  as  then,  I  offer  the 
testimony  of  an  expert  who,  you  may  now 
suspect,  Is  one  of  my  favorite  authors. 

Writing  In  The  Age  of  Discontinuity.  Peter 
Drucker  observed : 

"All  around  us  there  are  new  industries 
and  new  technologies.  But  as  the  economist 
defines  'importance' — that  Is,  by  contribu- 
tion to  gross  national  product,  personal  In- 
come, and  employment — these  new  Indus- 
tries are  still  almost  negligible,  at  least  to 
the  civilian  economy. 

"Of  the  new  Industries  only  one  has.  so 
far,  attained  major  economic  Importance.  It 
if  plastics. 

"Even  plastics  were  looked  upon  until  a 
very  few  years  ago  as  "substitutes" — ersatz— 
rather  than  a  major  new  Industry  and  tech- 
nology In  their  own  right.  And  even  the  plas- 
tics Industry  today  Is  only  a  faint  premoal- 
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tiDO  of  what  the  "materials"  Industry  of  to- 
mcwrow  Is  likely  to  be.  both  economically 
gad  technologically." 

Since  I  offer  Dr.  Drucker  as  my  authority. 
I  would  not  want  you  to  assume  that  he 
has  overlooked  such  other  new  Industries  as 
n&armaceutlcals  or  aviation.  He  carefully 
itates  that  "In  terms  of  employment  or  of 
direct  contribution  to  national  product — the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  Is  still  hardly  visible 
to  tiie  naked  eye.  .  ."  And,  admitting  that 
"the  freight  plane  may  well,  within  a  few 
years,  make  obsolete  the  oceangoing  cargo 
ghlp."  he  adds.  "So  far.  however,  air  freight 
Is  still  a  lesser  factor  In  world  transportation 
than  bullock  or  burro." 

Of  course.  Dr.  Drucker  was  describing  the 
aviation  industry  as  It  was  five  years  ago.  I'm 
afraid  the  past  few  months  have  seen  th" 
bullock  and  the  burro  increasing  their  lead. 

Rereading  Drucker  with  the  hindsight  of 
the  energy  crisis  confirms,  for  me  at  least, 
mr  original  Impression  of  his  though tfulness, 
his  balanced  view.  Reconsider  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  plastics  industry  as  a  "premoni- 
tion of  what  the  materials  industry  of  to- 
morrow Is  likely  to  be."  At  first  that  sounds 
simply  optimistic — almost  a  bit  of  booetw- 
Ism.  But  a  premonition  can  bring,  with  Its 
tncouragement,  a  warning.  It  can  go  either 
way.  depending   on  what   we  make  of   It." 

What  remains  essentlallv  unchanged  In 
Peter  Drucker's  evaluation  is  the  fact  that 
plastics  are  "riding  the  point"  of  ova  tech- 
nological future.  This  Industry  is  a  unique, 
a  precocious  child  of  Twenleth  Century  tech- 
nological progress;  but  It  Is  not  an  only  child. 
If  we  cannot  establish  and  maintain  political 
and  economic  environments  in  which  the 
plastics  Industry  can  prosper,  the  outlook  Is 
also  grim  for  other  members  of  the  rising 
technological  generation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fact  that — even 
when  petroleum  feedstock^  were  abundant — 
plastics  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  accounted 
for  lees  than  one  and  a  half  percent  of  total 
domes:  Ic  usage  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  And 
ytt.  plastics  are  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  value-related  use  of  hydrocarbons.  This 
can  be  seen  by  charting  the  cumulative 
product  values  of  hydrocarbons  as  they  move 
through  the  petrochemloal  Industry.  Into  and 
out  of  the  plastics  Industry  and  on  to  other 
Industries  which  depend  on  plastics  for  their 
materials  and  components,  finally  reaching 
the  consumer. 

In  this  progression,  a  dollar's  worth  of  basic 
petrochemical  feedstocks  becomes  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  monomers,  the  universally 
useful  "building  blocks"  of  our  synthetics, 
produced  in  the  organic  chemical  Industry. 
This  new  value  Is  doubled  again  by  the  con- 
version of  monomers  into  polymers.  Plnally. 
the  processing  of  polymers  Into  the  plastics 
Industry's  end  products  Increases  their  value, 
on  the  average,  by  a  multiple  of  at  least  2.5. 
The  total  result:  an  average  value-added 
multiple  of  ten — and,  in  some  Industries,  as 
high  as  20  or  30. 

A  similar  progreaalon  takes  place,  of  course, 
for  such  other  synthetics  as  the  man-made 
fibres,  tires  and  other  rubber  products,  paint 
tnd  coatings,  antifreeze,  aspirin  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  sophisticated  materials  and 
products,  which  are  widely  used. 

As  the  Shah  of  Iran  perceptively  stated, 
some  weeks  ago,  oU  is  too  valuable  to  bum. 
Its  most  Intelligent  use  Is  In  petrochemi- 
cals, an  Industry  of  which  plastics  constitute 
one  quarter  and  for  which  the  plastics  In- 
dustry provides  the  best  avenue  for  deliver- 
ing the  benefits  of  petrochemical  production 
to  other  Industries  and  to  the  consuming 
pubUe. 

In  centuries  to  come,  men  may  look  back 
on  our  time  and  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  leadership  of  thU  century— the 
political.  Industrial  and  commercial  adminis- 
trators of  Twentieth  Century  technology — 
•otutiiy  permitted  widespread  destruction  of 
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this  planet's  precious  store  of  fluid  hydrocar- 
bon sources,  simply  to  produce  heat  and  light 
and  power.  Men  of  future  centuries,  enjoy- 
ing a  practically  limitless  abundance  of  solar 
or  nuclear  energjy,  but  bequeathed  by  us  a 
beggarly  inheritance  of  petroleum  and  na- 
tural-gas feedstocks,  may  condemn  oiu* 
shortsighted  consumption  of  these  resoiu-ces, 
which  nature  needed  millions  of  years  to  pre- 
pare. 

Neither  will  they  easily  understand  otir 
slow  and  feeble  efforts  to  utilize  our  coal  re- 
serves for  anything  better  than  a  source  of 
cheap  fuel.  The  fact  that  similar  observa- 
tions could  be  made  for  other  Irreplaceable 
resources  only  broadens  this  threat  to  the 
technology  of  the  future. 

Long  thoughts  such  as  these,  unfortunate- 
ly should  have  been  thought  through  long 
ago— years  before  we  maneuvered  ourselves, 
optimistically  accelerating  till  the  last.  Into 
the  time-trap  where  we  now  find  ourselves, 
unable  to  go  back  and  faced  with  the  pros- 
spect  of  crawling  painfully  ahead,  paying  an 
unprecedented  price  for  the  energy  to  make 
each  crippled  move. 

This  Is  the  reductlon-to-absurdlty  of  our 
almost  mindless  confidence  In  Twentieth 
Century  technology,  a  rich  banquet  of  delu- 
sions for  which  we  are  now  finally  getting 
the  Inflated  check,  a  reckoning  without  arti- 
ficial discounts. 

If  this  was  a  banquet  for  all  Industrial  na- 
tions, we  Americans  certainly  sat  at  the  head 
table:  six  percent  of  the  world's  population — 
consuming  one  third  of  the  world's  energy 
and  comfortably  expecting  that  oxa  Insatia- 
ble demand  could  be  Indefinitely  served,  at 
an  annually  Increasing  rate — an  endless  af- 
fluence based  on  Inexhaustible  resources. 

We  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  present 
reality — or  to  neglect  our  present  obligation 
to  future  generations.  Our  errors  can  be 
counted  In  the  percentages  of  world  resources 
we  consume:  our  correction  must  now  be 
calculated  In  the  percentages  of  our  needs 
which  we  Import.  In  1972,  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  data  are  available,  we  Im- 
ported 87  percent  of  the  bauxite  and  alumina 
used  In  producing  our  aluminum,  90  percent 
of  our  nickel.  92  percent  of  our  cobalt,  93 
percent  of  the  platinum  group,  95  percent  of 
our  mangranese,  all  of  our  chromium  and  all 
of  our  tin.  These  deficlencle<!  are  more  than 
Incidental  to  our  nation's  future;  they  are 
strategic. 

Writing  in  Foreign  Policy  magazine  liefore 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  C.  Fred  Bergsten.  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
warned: 

"Pour  countries  control  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  exportable  supply  of  world  cop- 
per (Chile.  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire),  have 
already  organized,  and  have  already  begun 
to  vise  their  oligopoly  power.  Two  countries 
(Bolivia  and  Malaysia)  account  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  world  tin  exports,  and 
four  countries  ralae  the  total  cloee  to  OS  per- 
cent. Four  countries  combine  for  more  than. 
60  percent  of  the  wortd  supply  of  natural 
rubber.  Four  countries  possess  over  one-half 
the  world  supply  of  bauxite,  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Australia  (which  might  well  Join  the 
•Third  World'  for  such  purposes)  brings  the 
total  above  90  percent." 

Bergsten's  last  sentence  reminds  me  to 
mention  that  the  title  of  his  article  was  "The 
Threat  from  the  Third  World."  He  uses  the 
term  "Third  World"  because  In  bis  own 
explanation  "It  la  widely  understood  as 
meaning  all  countries  outside  the  Indus- 
trialized West'  and  the  'Communist  Km- 
plre.' "  The  "Threat"  In  Bergsten's  title  re- 
fers to  the  potential  clout  which  Third  World 
countries  could  inflict  on  the  Industrlallaed 
West,  eminently  Including  the  United  Btotas. 
by  acting  singly  or  In  combination  to  ralae 
prices  or  to  deny  supplies  outright,  supplies 
which  we  have  grown  to  take  for  granted.  In 
abundance  and  at  bargain  prices.  And  built 
Into  that  smug  expectation  wm  the  Inherent 
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folly  of  making  confident  projections  of 
larger  and  larger  imports,  even  though  the 
very  size  of  those  projections  made  their 
reliability  leas  and  less  credible. 

When  Bergsten  wrote,  last  stunmer,  of  this 
developing  situation,  there  was  still  room 
to  escape  his  conclxislons  about  potential 
supply  embargoes.  Writing  again,  this  Janu- 
ary, he  recalled: 

"As  recently  as  a  year  ago.  It  was  conven- 
Uonal  wisdom  that  'the  oil  countries  could 
never  get  together;'  It  was  believed  that  they 
could  not  risk  retaliation  from  a  'United 
Western  world.'  But,  today,  through  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC),  the  oil  nations  have  quin- 
tupled their  price.  They  have  cut  back  pro- 
duction. They  have  raised  fears  of  global 
depression.  And  they  have  left  the  consuming 
countries,  partlcxilarly  In  Europe  and  Japan. 
In  disarray,  and  alliances  such  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  NATO,  In  peril.  Indeed 
Europe's  every  scramble  for  a  special  deal' 
has  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  oil 
cartel. 

"But  oil  Is  Just  the  beginning.  .  .  .  (The) 
lesson  of  this  startling  reversal  of  power 
seems  obvious  for  other  countries  with  key 
primary  products:  Band  together  and  your 
revenues  can  rise  dramatically.  .  .  .  OPEC 
Itself  appears  ready  to  support  the  formation 
of  other  cartels,  as  one  way  to  avoid  oppro- 
brium for  bankrupting  the  'developing 
countries.' " 

In  summation.  Bergsten  notes,  "Those  who 
support  the  producing  countries  In  this  cen- 
tral new  Issue  of  world  economics  and 
politics  .  .  .  (say;  it  Is  no  more  Unmoral  for 
a  few  countries  to  produce  the  lion's  share 
of  a  particular  product  than  for  a  few  coun- 
tries to  consume  the  lion's  share,  as  the  in- 
dustrialized world  has  become  used  to  doing." 
If  these  emerging  attitudes  do  not  under- 
mine the  economic  foundations  of  Twentieth 
Century  technology,  they  certainly  invalidate 
the  optimistic  projections  which  formerly 
guided  It.  Although  the  oil  embargo  may  be 
lifted,  oil  prices  will  remain  extremely  high. 
If  the  .Arab  embargo  and  the  OPEC  successes 
become  models  of  action  for  other  Third 
World  nations,  we  must — as  rational  observ- 
ers— anticipate  future  supply  crises.  The  deep 
and  spreading  difficulties  which  economise 
now  experience  In  revising  their  projections 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  are. 
in  my  opinion,  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  passing  from  our  old  economies  of  de- 
mand to  a  new  economics  of  supply.  Gradu- 
ally at  times,  abruptly  at  others — but  with  a 
generally  accelerating  pace^we  are  moving 
into  an  era  of  scarcities,  potential  and  actual, 
threatened  or  imposed. 

This  fact  Is  central  to  this  address,  and  it 
Is  pivotal  for  this  century:  this  finally  en- 
forced transition  from  the  economics  of  de- 
mand to  the  economics  of  supply.  Indebted, 
as  they  all  are.  to  Nineteenth  Century  sci- 
ence, the  Industrial  nations  must  recognize 
that  material  prosperity  is  no  longer  avail- 
able on  the  cheap,  and  that  they  must  buUd 
for  the  Twenty-first  Century  within  the 
parameters  of  the  new  and  unforgiving  eco- 
nomics of  supply. 

I  have  described  the  present  crisis,  of  which 
the  energy  emergency  Is  the  start,  as  a  reduc- 
tlon-to-abeurdlty  of  our  blind  confidence* 
m  Twentieth  Century  technology.  Whatever 
our  emotional  attitudes  toward  the  Arab  em- 
bargo or  our  personal  reactions  to  Its  uncom- 
fortable consequences,  we  must  give  first 
priority  to  the  Intellectual  task  which  this 
emergency  has  laid  upon  us.  We  must,  as  any 
logician  would,  work  l>ack  from  this  absurd- 
ity to  a  re-examlnatlon  of  wur  now  discred- 
ited assumptions.  The  c^jen-ended,  lavish 
and  prodigal  economics  of  unending  abund- 
ance will  no  longer  serve  to  finance  our  tech- 
nology. The  cdd  and  comfortable  margins  for 
error  are  narrowing  day  by  day.  Whatever 
capital    is   not   consumed   by   rising   Import 
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prices  must  hereafter  be  prudently  applied 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  populace,  wboM 
confldence  In  their  established  leaders  has 
been  badly  shaken  In  the  past  jtM. 

As  I  have  stated  on  another  o<3caslon,  man- 
agement's right  to  manage  Is  unassailable,  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  based  on  raanagement's 
duty  to  manage,  to  serve  the  community  as 
steward  of  Us  resources,  to  Implement  the 
public  purpose  under  the  directive  authority 
of  government.  And  the  dlrectlTe  authority 
of  government,  to  which  the  people  turn 
when  other  leaders  faU,  Is  based  on  con- 
scientious and  effective  care  for  the  people's 
needs.  Both  government  and  Industry,  In  the 
final  analysis,  depend  on  the  consent  of  the 
public,  on  varying  degrees  of  puWlc  acquies- 
cence and  on  public  approbation  of  their 
efforts. 

Bach  of  us  Is  certainly  entitled  to  his  own 
evaluation,  but  we  all  have  sensad  a  gather- 
ing storm  of  Indignation  and  disillusion- 
ment la  this  country  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Most  evident  now  Is  the  dismay  of 
those  Americans  whose  Jobs  hav*  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  energy  crUlB.  This  )s  the  situ- 
ation for  far  too  many  In  the  plattlcs  Indus- 
try. 

Leas  acute  but  much  more  widespread  Is 
th»  suspicion  felt  by  those  who  see  a  public 
Inconvenience,  even  a  hardship,  turned  to 
quick  and  tidy  profit.  The  motorist  who  cuts 
into  line  at  the  gas  pumps  finds  himself  the 
object  of  erupting  angers  that  c»n  reach  no 
better  targets. 

The  public  knows  what  Is  lacking:  at  the 
moment,  petroleum,  petroleum  products, 
petroleum-based  energy  and  petroleum-pow- 
ered transportation,  for  goods  and  services 
and  passengers  alike.  Succeeding  weeks  have 
brought  new  shocks,  new  dlsUluslonments  for 
the  public  mind.  Government  moves  uncer- 
tainly and  late.  Industry,  if  not  the  villain, 
looks  too  much  like  an  accomplice. 

Neither  tndiistry  nor  governme»t  has  time 
to  waste.  Both  must  turn  to  mofre  efTective 
alleviation  of  this  crisis  and  ti  the  pre- 
vention of  those  crises  threatening  in 
other  areas  dominated  by  uncectalntiee  of 
materials  supply.  Both  Industry  aiDd  govern- 
ment must  set  to  the  urgent  ta^k  of  tech- 
nological Innovation.  Where  old  technology 
has  failed  or  priced  Itself  out  of  considera- 
tion, new  technology  must  be  developed  and 
applied.  I 

Out  of  their  common  responsibtlty  to  the 
people,  out  of  their  shared  vuln#abUity  to 
public  criticism,  government  aiui  industry 
must  work  as  partners,  to  recruit  |nd  mobil- 
ize the  best  thinking  available  1  for  these 
public  purposes.  Despite  the  all-lix)-evldent 
examples  of  personal  risk,  buslnesAnen  mu=;t 
now  be  willing  to  take  a  more  acove  role  in 
advising,  assisting  and  participat^g  In  the 
tasks  of  government  s 

Outside  of  actual  wartime  emetkencles.  as 
we  all  recognize,  govemment-dlresed  mobil- 
ization of  the  private  sector'-s  pa|entlal  for 
meeting  public  crises  has  seemei  alien  to 
our  democratic  republic.  Neverthips.s,  today 
we  must  recognl/e  that  not  only  |he  energy 
shortage  but  contlnuingly  threateilng  short- 
ages of  other  vital  materials  miit  be  .-^y.s- 
tematloally  evaluated  and  successfully  met, 
by  our  national  leadership.  t>oth  goj-ernment 
al  and  l;.dustrial.  with  maxUn 
from  labor  and  the  academy. 

The  exigencies  of  the  energy 
moved  us  rapidly  into  areas  of  ol 
tpol  which  seemed,  to  nay  the  lea; 
able  one  year  ago.  The  future  requ: 
what  Is  already  being  called  "ri 
plomacy— to  pfeveiit  or  alleviate  {price  and 
supply  »tructiu"e«  arising  from  THLrd  World 
forces — cannot  be  predicted  at  thiadate.  But 
it  seems  incontrovertible,  to  me  at  least,  that 
•om*  adequate  response  must  bej  prepared, 
some  permanent  authority  must  b<  given  in- 
stitutional form,  preferably  fount  ed  on  in- 
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dustry-govemment  cooperation,  concern 
and — may  I  emphasize  this  quality — ccndor. 
The  public,  I  fear,  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  the  confusion — believed  by  some  to 
be  deception — which  has  aggravated  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  has  needlessly  increased  the 
sacrifices  which  the  people  have  been  asked 
to  make  during  the  past  months.  When  the 
needs  of  "national  security"  itself  have  now 
become  so  widely  suspect,  I  cannot  see  much 
prospect  for  a  comfortable  continuation — at 
or  near  the  highest  levels  of  government  or 
industry — of  close-to-the-vest  confinement 
of  information  vital  to  the  public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  talking  about: 
development  of  new  technology  which  will 
minimize  our  country's  dependence  on  im- 
ports and  end  our  vulnerability  to  interna- 
tional blackmail — will  clearly  require  ex- 
pensive research  and  development  which  may 
well  be  beyond  private  industry's  ability  or 
Inclination  to  afford.  And  any  distribution 
of  public  funds  demands  adequate  public — 
that  is,  governmental — knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  and  requirements  of  the  private 
sectors  involved. 

The  bitter  ezperienco  of  the  energy  short- 
age suggests  that  we  consider  anew  the  advice 
given  us  four  years  ago  by  a  man  whose  cre- 
dentials as  an  industrial  leader  can  hardly 
be  Impugned.  Speaking  to  the  Bond  Club  of 
New  York  on  January  7,  1970,  TTiomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IBM,  stated: 

"I  believe  that  the  complexity  of  our  mod- 
ern economy  demands  national  goal  setting 
and  planning  closely  paralleling  that  which 
Is  commonplace  in  Industry." 

Subsequent  events  have  made  Mr.  Watson's 
recommendation  more  urgent  than  ever. 
What  I  propose  Is  commonplace  in  private 
industry:  the  gathering  of  information  and 
projections  for  supplies  of  strategic  materials. 
Individual  industries  regtilarly  take  Inven- 
tory of  stocks  required  for  their  future  op- 
erations, and  I  propose  that  a  similar 
inventory  function  be  performed  regularly 
for  the  aggregate  national  economy,  along 
with  recommending  and  fostering  related  de- 
velopments, as  required,  in  technology. 

Whether  this  task  be  taken  up  by  an 
expanded  form  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  perhaps 
by  a  greatly  strengthened  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  serving  the  Congress,  it 
seems  essential  to  our  future  security  and 
prosperity  that  some  national  Institution  be 
assigned  the  task  of  charting  our  economic 
and  technological  future,  for  fear  that  thU 
nation  may  drift  again  Into  the  shaUows  of 
shortage,  there  to  sit — an  object  of  derision 
and  a  target  for  hostile  opportunists. 

It  seems  equally  essential  that  btislnees- 
men  participate  in  this  vital  task,  this  cru- 
cial public  service. 

If  you  feel  as  I  do,  your  concern  for  this 
republic  moves  you  in  two  ways:  anxiety 
about  its  future  prosperity  and  uneasiness 
about  an  Increase  of  governmental  influence 
on  decisions  which  shape  the  private  sector. 
Though  I  am  proposing,  in  effect,  nothing 
more  than  a  national  clearinghouse  for  eco- 
nomic and  technological  information,  I 
know  that  official  evaluations  of  that  in- 
formation wlU  affect  choices  that  must  be 
made  by  non-governmental  decisionmakers — 
by  Industrtellsts.  labor  leaders,  marketers, 
consumers,  all  of  us  But  balance  that  un- 
easiness against  the  danger  that  our  people — 
In  some  future  crisis — may  despair  of  private 
enterprise,  of  its  competence  to  serve  as 
steward  of  our  national  resources,  and  turn 
abruptly  to  government,  not  for  information 
merely,  but  for  relief,  for  sweeping  measures 
of  alleviation  through  unprecedented  alloca- 
tions and  controls 

The  energy  emergency  has  opened  a  new  " 
and  critical  era  for  our  economy,  our  tech- 
nology and  our  society.  Important  steps  must 
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be  taken — in  time — sure  steps  taken  in  tlj» 
open  light  of  day,  Illuminated  by  the  best 
avaUable  information,  gathered  with  care  and 
publicized  with  candor— so  that  we  can  ofi 
go  forward  together,  m  security  ana  freedom. 


PARKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATlVtt 
Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLrNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
term  "Parks  are  for  people"  has  become 
an  axiom  of  the  Interior  Department  it 
became  popular  in  the  late  1960's,  when 
the  Department  first  became  seriously 
interested  in  urban  recreation.  President 
Nixon  and  Interior  Secretary  Morton 
embraced  the  term  and  used  it  to  urge 
estebllshment  of  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Areas  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  City  people,  who  have  long 
felt  left  out  of  Federal  recreation  pro- 
grams, were  encouraged.  For  the  flnt 
time  our  Grovemment  had  a  stated  na- 
tional policy  that  parks  should  be  "where 
people  need  them." 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  In  the  past  several  months 
that  the  term  has  eroded.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  consistently 
opposed  legislation  that  would  establish 
parks  within  urbanized  areas.  It  prefers 
to  shift  the  primary  responsibility  for 
recreation  to  the  backs  of  the  States  and 
local  governments.  Certainly  it  Is  up  to 
local  communities  to  do  their  part  in 
meeting  the  recreation  needs  of  their 
residents.  But  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  do  it  all.  In  many  cases 
the  need  stretches  beyond  State  bound- 
aries. In  other  csises  the  need  Is  too 
great  and  the  financial  resources  avaU- 
able are  too  small — even  with  Federal 
matching  grants — to  meet  It. 

Nationwide  the  situation  Is  critical. 
Although  73  percent  of  the  Nation's 
people  live  In  cities,  only  8  percent  of  all 
Federal  recreation  lands  are  in  urban 
areas.  Within  our  central  cities,  one 
family  in  two  or  three  does  not  own  a 
car.  Yet  most  of  our  parks  are  located  in 
nonurban  areas,  accessible  only  to  fami- 
lies with  automobiles,  and  then  only  for 
long  weekends  or  summer  vacations. 
Those  Federal  parks  which  are  near  our 
urb.an  masses  are  either  limited  in  pur- 
pose, such  as  national  battlefields,  or 
unsuitable  for  intensive  recreation,  such 
as  national  historic  sites. 

Thus  I  find  the  administration's  use 
of  the  term  "parks  for  the  people"  very 
puzzling.  What  people.  I  wonder?  And 
what  parks?  State  parks,  county  parks, 
city  parks— but  not  Federal  parks? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject,  wTltten  by  Jonathan  Ela, 
midwest  representative  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  It  is  entitled  "People,  Parks,  b 
Policy."  and  It  appears  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Ela  points  out  that  among  the 
most  exciting  prospects  for  land  preser- 
vation are  areas  adjacent  to  our  huge 
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metropolitan  regions,  enclaves  where  the 
taiDrint  of  urbanlsm  has  remained  small. 
He  cites  Indiana  Dunes  near  Chicago, 
ruvahoga  Valley  between  Akron  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  St.  Croix  River  near 
Minneapolis.  I  would  add  others,  includ- 
Uig    the     Chattahoochee     River     near 

-^e  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  hostile  to  each  of  the  legislative 
proposals  for  these  areas.  The  National 
park  Service  has  discarded  half  of  the 
congressionally  authorized  Lower  St. 
Croix  River.  The  Interior  Department 
has  been  laggard  In  submitting  a  report 
on  the  proposal  to  expand  Indiana 
Dunes  and  will  probably  recommend  an 
Increase  of  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
area  that  deserves  to  be  protected.  At  a 
March  1  hearing  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reaUon  conceded  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  the  Cuyahoga  River  but  argued 
that  It  should  be  a  State  responslbUity— 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  cannot 
afford  to  acquire  the  land  if  it  has  to  rely 
on  the  funding  schedules  of  Federal 
matching  grants. 

As  Mr.  Ela  points  out,  the  lands  near 
urban  areas  present  "administrative 
problems"  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
They  do  not  always  fit  the  Interior  De- 
partment's arbitrary  definition  of  "na- 
tional significance."  As  Mr.  Ela  states. 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley,  with  its  magnificent 
historic,  scenic,  and  natural  resources,  is 
not  considered  to  be  nationally  signifi- 
cant. It  Is  particularly  interesting  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  major  national 
park  and  conservation  organization  in 
the  country  has  endorsed  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  as  nationally  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Ela's  fine  article. 

I  would  add  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Ela's 
comments  however.  I  do  not  really  think 
that  the  National  Park  Service  is  to 
blame  for  the  situation.  The  Issue  goes 
much  higher,  to  the  policy  levels  of  the 
administration.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice necessarily  conforms  to  the  policies 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  White  House. 

Yet  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies 
with  Congress.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
set  the  priorities  of  this  country,  to  en- 
act the  laws  that  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  And  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  put 
parks  "where  the  people  are." 
The  text  of  Mr.  Ela's  article  follows: 
Admojisteation  vs.  ViairATioN — Pkopls. 
Parks,  and  Poljcy 
(By  Jonathan  Ela) 
Scratch  a  weU-tralned  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and,  instead  of  say- 
ing "ouch!,"  he  wlU  most  likely  chant  "Parka 
are  for  the  People!"  Never  In  the  history  of 
the  federal  service  has  a  cliche  become  more 
Ingrained,  more  Instinctive,  or  more  mean- 
ingless. But  if  you  probe  more  deeply  Into 
the  agency  c<»-p\u.  you  reveal  the  proposition 
la  its  entirety:  "Parks  are  for  the  People,  but 
not  too  many  parks,  and  not  for  too  many 
people." 

Here  in  the  Great  Heartland  of  America, 
where  the  amber  waves  of  grain  craeh  against 
shorelines  of  barbed  wlr'-,  among  the  most 
exciting  prospects  for  land  preservation  are 
areas  adjacent  to  our  huge  metropolitan  re- 
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glons,  enclaves  where  the  imprint  of  our 
urbanlsm  has  remained  small.  Chicago  has 
the  Indiana  Dunes;  Cleveland,  the  Cuyahoga 
River;  and  so  on.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  National  Park  Service  would 
be  excited  about  the  preservation  posslbU- 
ities  these  areas  offer,  that  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  natural  l>eauty,  whUe  stUl  open- 
ing the  areas  up  as  a  haven  for  the  cities' 
crowded  throngs,  would  be  Irresistible.  Sorry, 
no  dice:  not  these  parks;  not  for  these  people. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  been  hos- 
tile to  each  of  these  areas,  a  hostility  that  ap- 
parently will  Infect  every  imaginative  park 
proposal  within  a  half  tank  of  gasoline  from 
a  major  urban  center.  Our  main  battleground 
may  be  in  the  Midwest  now,  but  anyone  in- 
terested In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  for 
example,  had  better  pay  attention. 

The  St.  Croix  Scenic  River  forms  the  bor- 
der between  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  Is  actually  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  urban 
centers.  It  has  suffered  a  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance, and  the  upper  stretches  remain 
a  prime  canoe  stream,  whUe  the  lower 
reaches  still  remain  pastoral  and  serene. 

When  a  proposal  to  Include  the  lower  St. 
CroU  in  the  federal  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  was  pending  before  Congress  in  1972, 
the  bUl  had  the  support  of  both  states'  con- 
gressional delegations,  both  states'  governors, 
the  vast  majority  of  local  conomunitles  and 
residents,  and  virtually  all  citizens'  organiza- 
tions; the  only  significant  opposition  came 
from  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  In  spite  of  that 
opposition,  a  compromise  was  worked  out, 
with  about  25  mUes  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
to  be  protected  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  measure  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  late  1973.  __ 

In  early  1974,  however,  the  Park  Service 
wanted  to  give  more  than  half  of  that  away 
because  the  cost  estimates  pro\'lded  Con- 
gress by  the  department  proved  grievously 
fatdty:  less  than  $8  million  had  been  author- 
ized, and  it  is  now  estimated  that  $18  mil- 
lion'wlU  be  required.  Instead  of  immediately 
returning  to  the  Congress  for  more  money, 
the  Park  Service  decided  that  It  would  pre- 
serve orUy  half  the  river;  the  lower  17  miles 
were  discarded,  thus  flouting  the  wlU  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  two  states  were  informed  that 
they  themselves  could  save  the  river  if  they 
chose. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  presents  a  comparable 
situation.  The  original  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  was  authorized  in  1968, 
and  is  a  politically  sewn-together  patchwork 
quilt  that  attempts  to  satisfy  environment- 
alists and  steel  companies  at  the  same  time. 
Starting  in  1971.  Congressman  J.  Edward 
Roush  has  led  the  battle  in  Washington  to 
eicpand  the  Lakeshore  to  Include  the  many 
areas  of  outstanding  natiiral  significance 
that  had  been  left  out  five  years  before.  Ac- 
tion has  been  held  up  ever  since,  because  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  doggedly  refuses 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  legislation.  Word 
has  leaked  out  from  the  bureaucracy,  how- 
ever, that  the  report  will  recommend  an  in- 
crease of  only  about  960  acres,  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  area  that  deserves  to  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  also  significant  that  the  depart- 
ment's recommendation  will  apparentlv  not 
focus  on  the  Intrinsic  merits  of  the  lands  in- 
volved, but  win  only  support  those  parcels 
that  will  make  administration  of  the  lake- 
shore  more  convenient. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  between  Cleveland 
and  Akron  has  carved  a  deep  vaUey  into  the 
flat  northern  Ohio  landscape.  Amazingly, 
this  valley  retains  a  generally  primitive 
aspect,  and  has  Innumerable  features  of 
scenic,  natxu-al,  and  historical  significance. 
Citizens'  groups,  the  state  of  Ohio,  local  gov- 
emments  and  park  boards,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  state's  congressional  delega- 
tion have  carefully  developed  a  proposal  for 
a  15,000-  to  20,000-acre  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 
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This  proposal  would  preserve  the  natural  and 
historical  aspects  of  the  valley,  woud  permit 
greater  visitation  to  the  many  features  of 
Interest,  and  would  enable  the  small  com- 
munltes  to  maintain  a  bucolic  and  pleasant 
style  of  living. 

At  a  March  1  hearlr.g  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  only  otie 
dissent  was  given  to  the  concept  of  the  p£irk. 
Director  James  Watt  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  acting  as  flack  man  for  the 
Park  Service,  conceded  the  outstai^diug 
qualities  of  the  area,  and  then  turned  around 
to  argue  that  the  state  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility, with  federal  assistance  coming 
only  in  the  form  of  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Grants.  (He  was  Immediately 
countered  by  William  Nye,  the  Ohio  Director 
of  Natural  Resources,  who  testified  that  there 
is  no  way  the  state  can  afford  to  acquire  the 
land  in  a  timely  fashion,  if  It  has  to  rely  on 
LAWCON  funding  schedules.) 

A  common  theme  runs  through  these  three 
cases,  as  well  as  other  cases  that  could  be 
presented.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
lost  Its  nerve.  Avoiding  "administrative  prob- 
lems" is  the  principal  criterion  by  which 
the  department  now  Judges  a  proposal.  Ir- 
regular boundaries,  industrial  press\ires,  in- 
holdlngs,  easement  rights,  and  visitation 
from  people  other  than  the  purest  pukka- 
sahib  Winnebago  types,  are  all  "adminis- 
trative problems,"  and  the  department  wUl 
pass  the  buck  to  any  stray  taker  it  can  find. 
The  idea  of  preserving  an  area  that  still 
has  people  living  in  it,  where  administration 
will  rely  on  easement  acquisition  and  com- 
patible zoning,  as  well  as  on  fee-simple  ac- 
quisition, and  where  the  goal  Is  to  protect 
a  cultural  ambience  as  well  as  to  preserve 
nature  and  provide  recreation,  presents  a 
creative  hurdle  that  is  simply  beyond  the 
bureaucracy.  To  the  Park  Service,  a  national 
park  is  square,  large,  entirely  owned  by  the 
federal  government,  and  has  few  enough 
points  of  access  that  It  can  put  up  toll 
gates.  Above  all.  It  Is  empty. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  few,  if  any,  areas 
that  meet  thU  standard  near  omx  metro- 
politan regions,  so  there  will  be  few,  if 
any,  national  park  proposals  of  this  kind 
supported  by  the  department.  There  is  an 
irony  In  this;  on  August  1,  1971,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Morton  Issued  a  directive  en- 
titled "A  Second  Century  of  National  Parks." 
which  stated: 

"One  of  the  great  social  needs  of  America 
in  the  years  ahead  will  be  to  provide  refresh- 
ing recreational  opportunities  to  the  city 
dweller  ...  we  must  Identify — and  create — 
parks  where  people  need  them  .  .  .  utUlzing 
the  experience  of  such  recent  urban  pro- 
posals as  the  New  York  Gateway  project,  the 
National  Park  Service  should  develop  a  set 
of  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  national 
recreation  areas  in  urban  environments. 

Times  change.  At  the  March  1  Cuyahoga 
hearing,  Director  Watt  implied  that  Gate- 
way, and  Its  western  counterpart,  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  were  fsUures 
from  the  federal  government's  point  of  view, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  federal  government  "di- 
vesting" Itself  of  recreational  properties  that 
It  no  longer  wished  to  handle. 

The  standard  excuse  used  by  Watt  and 
others  for  ducking  problems  and  for  refus- 
ing to  exercise  UnaglnaUon  Is  the  seU-ser\lng 
"national  significance  test."  Apparently,  tin- 
less  an  area  has  the  world's  tallest  moun- 
tain (Which  Is  m  Asia),  or  the  deepest  can- 
yon (which  is  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  1, 
it  U  of  no  more  than  local  significance,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  simply  cannot  be  both- 
ered. That  millions  of  urban  residents  would 
use  an  outstanding  national  park  facility, 
which  would  not  come  Into  being  except 
under  federal  auspices,  is  unimportant. 

It  is  also  unimportant  that  people  in  fact 
do  travel  some  distance  in  order  to  enjoy 
nationally  significant  areas,  even  If  these 
areas   do  not  contoln  any  of   the  naUon's 
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largest  natural  or  mannmde  featul  es.  If  Mr. 
Watt  doubts  tbat  city  dwellers  cross  state 
lines  to  enjoy  natural  areas  leas  Imposing 
Cian  the  Orand  Canyon,  he  ahouU  I  come  to 
northern  Wisconsin  ou  a  summei  weekend 
and  compare  the  number  of  tlm<  s  he  sees 
"Land  of  Lincoln"  on  license  plaC  w.  as  op- 
posed to  "America's  Dalryland." 

It  would  also  be  Interesting  to  :  »am  why 
Ohio's  Cuyahoga  River  Valley,  wit  i  Its  rich 
natural  heritage  and  broadly  Impo:  tant  his- 
torical features.  Is  not  considered  i  o  be  na- 
tlonaUy  significant,  whUe  the  hom  i  of  WU- 
Uam  Howard  Taft.  also  In  Ohio,  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service. '  "he  ques- 
tion answers  itself:  there  are  no  •  adminis- 
trative problems"  Involved  in  mam  glng  the 
Utt«r.  and  IndMd.  better  yet,  1  lere  are 
probably  no  visitors. 

It  should  not  be  Inferred,  of  course,  that 
the  Park  Service  Is  meeting  Its  oB  ligations 
In  a  responsible  way  even  In  th»  western 
parks,  where  it  feels  more  oom'ortable: 
quasl-theologlcal  objections  to  n  Idemess 
and  a  penchant  for  public-works  f  tmmlcks 
such  as  tramways,  are  working  to  a«  ure  that 
those  parks  also  fall  to  live  up  to  th<  tr  prom- 
ise. Indeed,  the  only  effort  that  1  tie  Park 
Service  seems  to  be  attacking  wltl  energy 
Is  the  American  bicentennial  c«leb(  atlon,  a 
bogus  Potemkln  VUlage  of  a  progt  im  that 
exalts  the  trappings  and  baubles  of  our  na- 
tional mythology,  while  ignoring  the  genuine 
spirit  of  our  revolutionary  experiem  e. 

Nevertheless,  we  in  the  eastern  clMes  want 
our  colleagues  in  the  wide  open  q  >aces  to 
know  that  their  frustrations  do  r  ot  arise 
from  the  National  Park  Service  devdtlng  its 
energies  to  establishing  parks  in  mi  tropoU 
tan  areas,  for  the  Park  Service  conU  not  be 
less  Interested.  And  the  next  time  oa  t  of  otir 
land's  guardians  in  green  clears  hl4  throat, 
solemnly  catches  our  attention  wl  :h  that 
pregnant  pause  that  almost  always  >resages 
an  unusually  vacuous  sentiment,  ind  In 
tones  that  "Parks  are  for  the  Peo|  le."  we 
should  know  that  it  Is  all  a  lie.  ' 

Parks  are  for  the  bureaucrats.  Th(i  people 
will  have  to  fend  for  themselves. 
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WYOMING    REMINISCENC  SS 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIC 


aw  WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 


'  REPRE8BNTA1  IVES 


Mr. 


Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyomln :.    

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  w  th  my 
colleagues  a  very  warm  and  witty  ixcerpt 
from  a  memoir  on  Wyoming's  greit  edu- 
cator, the  late  Dr.  George  DukdHum- 
phrey.  i 

I  knew  him  well  and  his  son  jjulius, 
who  Is  now  director  of  the  office  oEschol- 
arshlps  and  financial  aids,  Unlveilty  of 
Arizona.  T 

Dr.  Humphrey  was  a  native  of  ill&sls- 
slppl  and  a  good  friend  to  many  if  that 
state's  political  leaders.  Including  Ay  col- 
leagues In  the  House  Jamik  WHirrfcf  and 
SowwT  MoNTcoMERT,  as  Well  is  the 
State's  U.S.  Senators.  | 

In  the  course  of  his  career,  he  Served 
on  dozens  of  national  boards  ar 
national  offices  and  literally  had 
from  coMt  to  coast.  I  know  tfc 
enjoy  this  sample  of  "The  Duke," 
William  E.  "Bud"  Davis,  who  Bervt,^  „.„, 
Dr.  Humphrey  at  the  University  it  Wy- 
oming and  Is  now  president  of  1 1daho 
8Ut«  University. 


held 

lends 

will 

by  Dr. 

with 


Oeorge  Duke  Humphrey,  former  president 
of  Mississippi  State  University  from  1934 
xmtU  1946,  and  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  from  194&-64,  died  re- 
cently In  hU  Wyoming  home  at  the  age  of 

Humphrey  was  bom  In  Tippah  County, 
Miss.,  and  was  graduated  from  state  Teach- 
ers College  (now  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi),  and  Blue  Mountain  College.  He 
received  his  masters  degree  from  the  Unl- 

^If^*Z^°^  Chicago   and   his   doctorate  from 
Ohio  State. 

He  was  a  teacher  and  administrator  In 
Mississippi  schools  and  president  of  MSU 
when  he  accepted  the  presidents  position  at 
Wyoming. 

Humphrey  is  survived  by  a  son,  Julltis 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Reprinted  below  are  excerpts  from  a 
memoir  written  about  "The  Duke"  by  Dr 
WUlUm  E.  Davis,  a  friend,  co-worker  and 
coUege  president: 

Getting  acquainted  with  Wyoming's  Presi- 
dent, Oeorge  Duke  Humphrey,  was  an  edu- 
cation    In     Itself— a     graduate     course     in 
administrative    firmness.    In    his    nineteen 
years  as  President  of  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming, the  "Duke"  had  sat  tall  in  the  saddle 
and  his  Image  was  Indelibly  Implanted  upon 
the  life  and  mood  of  the  campus.  In  all    he 
was  perfectly  cast  for  the  feudal  role,  blend- 
ing  the   aggressive   nature   of  an   academic 
klngflah  with  the  practical  horse  sense  of  a 
southern  farmer,   the  finesse  of  a  diplomat 
^  "»«  b«^«l  talk  of  an  irate  wrangler 
This   appealed    to   Wyomlngites   who   like 
their    men    tough    and    their    talk    straight 
Though    he   drove    his    famed    black    Buick 
with    reckless    abandon    and    terrorized    the 
casual    Jaywalkers    of    Laramie,    he    steered 
the     University     through     the     rough     and 
tumble  of  Wyoming  politics  with  a  sure  grip 
in  the  reins.  In  a  crisis  he  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  assurance  of  a  poker 
player  with  a  pat  hnnd— or.  In  the  worxls  of 
Atork    Twain.    "The    calm    confidence    of    a 
Christian  holding  four  aces." 

Outside  the  environs  oc*  the  University,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  President  r«- 
Jtr?**..^"  "Duke."  or.  mor«  often  "The 
Duke.  Few  such  Ubertlee  were  taken  in  ad- 
dressing him  in  that  manner  on  the  campus 
however,  where  protocol  resided  In  a  place 
or  dignity. 

Although  Western  In  location  and  tradi- 
tion, the  University  of  Wyoming  had  no  cow- 

^f  ♦S^*  ^t^""^^^  ''°***'  Humphrey-or  at 
A^«^,^7**°  ''*'*  ***«''^"*  «»«"  that  way. 

M«U^ppUn  had  a  flair  for  the  southern 
gentleman  s  sense  of  style  and  taste.  He  held 
to  the  belief  that  even  though  a  man  mlKht 
have  nothing  but  holes  to  his  pockets  he 
could  comb  his  hair,  shine  his  Xes  and 
wear  a  necktie. 

•nils  concern  for  proper  dress  is  supported 
by  a  story  that  upon  the  occasion  of  appolnt- 

nh^Jt'f  Ti.i*'"'  '"^  °°*  "'  ">«  colleges  Hum. 
phrey  called  a  prospective  candidate  In   The 

^t^'   ^"   ""«y.   but   informally,   dressed 

^^Tn^Tool;!.^-  -^  "'^"^  «-  ->'*-•' 

The  Prwldent  eyed  him  cooly.  "You  think 

^torr'°°"^*'  ^  °^  Cleans  "^around  here 

"^'l  '*"•  ^  Pn»«l<lent."  the  anxious 
candidate  replied. 

"Ton  think  we  pay  'em  enough  to  buy  a 
dark  suit,  a  white  shirt,  a  necktie  and  some 
dre«  ahoear' 

The  candidate  blushed. 

"TU  tell  you  what."  the  President  con- 
tinued. "Tou  think  It  over  and  drop  In  to- 
morrow, and  well  tAlk  about  the  Job." 

The  candidate  showed  up  the  next  day 


In  appropriate  attire  and  was  appointed  dean 
He  never  needed  to  be  reminded  agato. 

President  Humphrey  was  Just  as  flnlckv 
about  time.  If  a  meeting  was  scheduled  to 
start  at  four  o'clock.  It  started  at  four  o' 
clock— come  a  spring  blizzard  or  a  sumjaer 
flood  on  the  Laramie  plains.  Latecomers  wen 
seldom  looked  upon  In  a  friendly  or  tolerant 
manner. 

A  perfectionist  himself,  he.  on  occasion 
was  tolerant  of  error  to  others— as  long  as  it 
didn't  happen  too  often.  Once  in  a  faculty 
meeting,  considerable  confusion  arose  ovn 
a  point  of  order.  At  this  the  President  itraci 
ously  acknowledged,  "I  may  be  In  error  on 
this  mtter.  but  I  don't  see  how."  No  one  ch«i. 
lenged  him. 

While  he  demanded  a  lot  of  members  of  hi* 
staff,  he  also  was  Just  as  ready  to  stand  be- 
hind them  In  a  moment  of  crisis.  Once  dur- 
ing the  days  when  Denver  University  still 
played  footbaU  and  the  annual  Thanksgivint 
Day  game  to  Denver  climaxed  the  faU  festi- 
vities, a  post-game  celebration  got  out  of 
hand.  The  head  coach  and  an  assistant  ran 
afoul  of  the  law  and  were  hauled  Into  court 
The  newspapers  called  President  Humphrev 
and  asked  U  the  coaches  would  be  fired  be 
cause  of  the  incident.  The  answer  appearad 
to  a  banner  headline  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Denver  Post:  "Humphrey  Says  HeU  No  I"  The 
language  probably  made  the  preachers  wince 
but  It  endeared  the  President  to  a  constltn.' 
ency  that  admired  a  man  who  stuck  bv  hi« 
guns  and  his  people. 

President  Humphrey  was  an  easy  man  to 
work  for  once  you  understood  and  abided  bv 
the  rules.  ' 


DRUG  ABUSE  IS  STILL  WITH  US 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  drug  abuse  continues  to  be  a 
crucial — yet  unresolved— <lllemma  In  the 
United  States.  What  had  been  a  small 
problem  for  a  select  group  of  people  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  expanded 
Into  a  major  epidemic  which  threatens 
the  health  and  security  of  our  entire  so- 
ciety. The  Impact  on  the  Nation  Is  stag- 
gering. Our  homes  and  businesses— be 
they  in  the  city  or  suburb — are  often 
targets  of  addicts  looking  for  money  to 
support  their  drug  habit.  More  Import- 
antly,  however.  Is  society's  loss  of  a  valu- 
able human  resource,  everv  time  an 
Individual  chooses  to  use  drugs. 

To  me  the  most  disturbing  facet  of 
this  scenario  is  the  growing  population 
of  adolescent  drug  users.  Day  after  day. 
the  news  media  carry  stories  about  high 
school  and  college-aged  youngsters  who 
are  Involved  with  drugs.  I  was  alarmed 
recently  by  the  findings  of  an  ongoing 
study  by  the  Broome  County  Narcotics 
Guidance  Council,  located  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  which  showed  that  almost 
90  percent  of  the  youthful  offenders  con- 
victed of  crimes  In  BrocMtne  County  were 
under  the  Influence  of  a  drug  during  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  dilemma? 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  combined  effort  by 
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foreign  governments,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  State  and  local  authorities. 
This  year  the  United  States  will  spend 
almost  $785  million  to  curb  drug  abuse. 
However,  much  more  is  needed  for  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  are  many.  In  addi- 
tion to  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
education,  the  legal  system  in  our  coun- 
try must  be  responsive  to  this  problem 
if  we  ever  hope  to  put  drug  abuse  behind 
us.  At  the  same  time  we  are  dealing 
with  the  forces  in  our  society  that  lead  to 
experimentation  with  and  habitual  use 
of  drugs,  we  must  be  KWie  that  those  per- 
sons who  are  maklug  a  living  from  en- 
couraging and  >uppl3rlng  drug  use  are 
dealt  with  in  a  forceful  manner,  both  to 
prevent  them  from  continuing  their 
criminal  enterprise  and  to  express  so- 
cietal contempt  for  their  acti(ms. 

Last  spring,  at  this  time,  I  Introduced 
legislation  calling  for  mandatory  20  year 
sentences  for  the  high  echelon  drug 
pushers — those  who  are  putting  drugs  in 
the  hands  of  young  people  across  the 
coimtry. 

This  week,  I  join  my  colleague,  James 
Hastings,  in  cosponsoring  HJl.  13256. 
This  bill  has  a  dual  purpose.  The  first  is 
to  Increase  the  penalties  for  offenses  of 
Illegal  drug  trafficking.  The  second  por- 
tion of  HJl.  13256  encourages  the  denial 
of  bail  to  such  violators  under  certain 
circumstances. 

In  calling  for  stiffer  drug  penalties, 
this  bill  touches  on  the  new  category  of 
drug  abuse — poly-drugs,  or  those  pro- 
duced legitimately  in  the  United  States 
but  diverted  for  Illegal  use.  It  is  this  type 
of  drug  that  is  being  sold  to  young  people 
on  a  large  scale.  As  heroin  traffic  de- 
clines— primarily  through  international 
enforcement — the  use  of  narcotic  substi- 
tutes, such  as  poly-drugs,  increases. 
Those  who  engage  in  the  illegal  sale  of 
such  merchandise  should  be  punished  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Frankly.  I  have  several  reservations 
about  the  second  part  of  H.R.  13256. 
which  recommends  the  denial  of  ball  for 
and  pretrial  detention  of  suspected  drug 
offenders.  The  thinking  here  is  that  we 
should  at  once  take  the  drug  pusher  olT 
the  street,  because  he  is  such  a  serious 
threat  to  society.  As  proper  as  this  goal 
may  be,  it  runs  head-on  into  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  of  due  process  and 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  concept  of  inno- 
cence until  proven  guilty.  It  is  important 
that,  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  problems 
such  as  drug  abuse,  we  not  trample  on 
the  rights  which  have  protected  Ameri- 
cans since  1776. 

However,  the  denial  of  ball  and  pre- 
trial confinement  are  two  Issues  which 
must  be  addressed  by  both  Congress  and 
the  courts.  So.  despite  my  reservations 
on  this  provision  of  H.R.  13256,  I  lend 
my  support  to  this  bill  to  again  high- 
light the  drug  abuse  problem  and  to 
help  rekindle  congressional  interest  in 
the  need  for  further  action  to  bring 
these  issues  to  a  speedy — but  careful  and 
proper — consideration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRICE,  THE  PEACEFUL  RBQULATOR 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYBIBSS 

or   IDAHO 
IN  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
important  economic  principle  is  articu- 
lated in  simple  terms,  cozudsely  and 
clearly,  it  is  productive  for  as  many  as 
possible  to  be  exposed  to  it.  This  Is  the 
case  with  an  article  in  '"nie  Freeman." 
a  publication  by  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education,  Irvington-on-The 
Hudson,  N.Y.  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

Pricx,  the  Peacktul  RacruiATOR 
(By  C.  W.  Andereon) 

"Gas  truck  driver  shot  and  klUed  on  toll- 
way."  screamed  the  headltoe. 

The  second  Une  could  have  been  "...  as 
he  was  delivering  goods  on  a  contract  made 
voluntarily  and  peacefully  between  two  par- 
ties." How  come  the  violence  and  third-party 
Interest  here?  A  good  question!  But,  actually. 
the  killed  was  the  fourth  party  of  this  trans- 
action— a  third  party  havtog  previously  de- 
clared an  Interest  In  It.  The  third  party  was 
the  Government,  which  had  ruled  that  prices 
for  certato  products  and  for  deUverles  must 
have  Government  approval.  In  effect,  two 
parties  who  would  normally  work  out  a  free- 
market  price  agreement  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage were  prohibited  from  doing  so  .  .  . 
and  In  the  process,  many  felt  their  rights 
were  Infringed  and  that  violence  was  re- 
quired to  correct  the  injustice. 

Such  actions,  which  take  the  law  tato  the 
aggrieved  party's  hands,  are  never  Justified, 
of  course,  but  they  dramatize  the  fact  that 
violence  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices (the  market  place)  Is  almost  always  a 
result  of  a  third  party  enforcing  Its  decree 
or   demand. 

Normal  two-party  exchanges  are  nonvio- 
lent because  of  a  wonderful  economic  tool: 
price,  the  peaceful  regulator.  A  free-market 
price  Is  reached  by  a  very  complicated,  com- 
puter-Uke  weighing  of  a  vast  number  of  fac- 
tors which  toclude  not  only  costs  but  per- 
sonal buyer  preferences,  other  attractions  for 
the  buyer's  dollars,  anticipated  competition, 
and  the  like.  When  we  understand  how  this 
process  works,  we  wUl  see  our  own  business 
and  personal  actlvlUes  in  clearw  focus.  Also, 
what  Is  happening  in  the  cxirrent  energy 
shortage   wlU  be  more  understandable! 

rr    TAKES    TWO   TO    TRADE 

An  example  close  to  all  of  us  may  llltis- 
trate  how  this  tool  works. 

If  we  wUl  ask  ourselves  how  much  our 
own  services  and  time  are  really  worth,  well 
find  that  an  honest  answer  Is  elusive — ac- 
tually Impossible.  This  Is  because  our  Judg- 
mcLt  la  never  the  value  someone  else,  the 
buyer  (employer),  placess  on  our  services.  As 
great  as  w?  may  sometimes  thtak  we  are,  our 
effective  price  Is  not  at  that  high  level  unless 
a  buyer  agrees  with  us.  Only  In  a  system 
where  a  dictator  or  a  law  sets  an  arbitrary 
price  Is  our  compensation  determined  with- 
out an  agreement  between  a  buyer  and  our- 
selves (seller) . 

Precisely  the  same  Is  true  of  all  products 
and  materials.  Just  as  you  and  I  try  to  get 
"all  the  trafflc  will  bear"  In  selltog  our  time 
and  services,  so  the  merchant  does  this  for 
his  goods  and  the  manufacturer  for  his 
"widget."  And.  this  Is  as  It  should  be  because 
all  the  buyers  of  our  services,  or  "widgets." 
try  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  theee.  The 
net  result  of  these  "conflicting"  objectives  Is 
a   willing,    uncoerced   exchange   by   mutual 
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agreement  .  .  .  vv-lth  no  conflict.  Even  when 
the  buyer  and  seUer  don't  agree,  no  violence 
occurs— each  simply  seeks  a  seUer  or  buyer 
elsewhere.  No  headltoes:  no  one  else  even 
aware  of  what  has  happened. 

Today,  third-party  Interference  Is  all 
about  us  working  both  subtly  and  with 
op)en  violence;  in  either  Instance  force,  or 
the  threat  of  It,  hovers  over  voluntary, 
peaceful  exchange  arrangements.  The  dan- 
ger to  this  is  that  we  tend  to  be  expedient, 
to  adjust  to  each  new  third-party  inter- 
ference, soon  accepting  It  as  normal.  As  evi- 
dence, consider  only  the  growing  normalcy 
of  teacher  strikes  and  the  almost  complete 
acceptance  of  controlled  toterest  rates  and 
plane  fares.  But  as  we  embrace  each  new 
third-party  toterference,  our  vision  of  a 
free  market  blurs  and  the  ideals  and  the 
miraculous  efllclency  of  a  free,  peaceful 
economy  t>ecome  more  remote. 

Free-market  pricing  Is,  todeed,  a  kind  of 
miracle  when  we  consider  the  bllUons  of  ex- 
changes made  peacefully  every  day  to  our 
economy.  Without  It,  the  "energy  crisis" 
wUl  conttoue!  Without  It,  no  economy  can 
survive! 


OILMAN  SEEKS  TO  RAISE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIMITA- 
TION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  of  my 
coUesigues  are  joining  me  today  in  in- 
troducing legislation  increasing  the 
amount  of  allowable  earnings  for  social 
security  recipients  from  the  present  lim- 
itation of  $2,400  to  $7,500. 

The  Inflationary  spiral  is  taking  its 
hardest  toll  on  those  individuals  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  The  security  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  whose  incomes  have 
not  risen  with  the  times,  is  gravely 
threatened  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
living. 

Under  existing  legislation,  a  social  se- 
curity recipient  is  not  allowed  to  earn 
more  than  $2,400  a  year  without  suffer- 
ing a  reduction  in  benefits. 

This  archaic  ceiling  on  outside  in- 
come not  only  imposes  an  onerous  bur- 
den on  the  recipient,  but  also  removes  a 
highly  productive  group  of  individuals, 
our  senior  citizens,  from  the  national 
work  force.  Many  senior  citizens  have 
the  skills  and  desire  to  enrich  their  lives 
through  productive  employment  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  present 
unrealistic  earning  limitations. 

Accordingly,  several  of  my  colleagues. 
Including  Mr.  Yatks,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Haklky,  Mr.  Dkvxni, 
Mr.  Outer,  Mr.  Moaklby,  Mr.  Huber. 
Mr.  PODKLL,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Kzacp,  Mrs.  Schrokdm.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Treew,  and 
Mr.  Maraziti  have  joined  me  in  pro- 
posing legislation  eliminating  this  glar- 
ing inequity  and  raising  the  aUowable 
outside  income  to  $7,500.  in  an  attempt 
to  pro\ide  a  more  comfortable  existence 
for   our   older  Americans.   Our   Nation 
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must  not  permit  its  senior  citizens  (b  face 
steadily  increasing  prices  withou  pro- 
viding them  with  the  opportuni  y  for 
providing  themselves  with  an  ad(  quate 
living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  text  of  this 
measure  at  tills  point  In  the  Record: 

HJl.  11300  i 

A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the  Social  ^curity 

Act   to   Increase  to  $7,500  the   am^nt  of 

outalde  earnings  which  (subject  to  lurther 

Increases  under  the  automatic  adji^tment 

proTlslona)  la  p«nntttad  aach  year  #ltbout 

any  deductions  from  benefits  ttieBunder 

Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  amli  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  Safe*  of 

America   in   Congress    assembled,   Tt^t    (a) 

subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  203  of  th«| Social 

Security    Act    is    amended    by    Btrllcl$g    out 

••$200"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ♦■$<J26". 

(b)  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(4)(B|,  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  ar*  each 
amended  by  strliclng  out  "$200"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$826".  i 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  Iff73. 

8k:.  2.  Section  202  of  Public  Law  tp^  is 
repealed;  and  the  amendments  made  l|y  such 
section  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  NATION- 
ALIZATION OP  THE  OIL  INDUBTRY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK: 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTTES 

Thursdav.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thai  news 
that  our  new  Federal  energy  czar,i  John 
Sawhlll.  is  a  card-carrying  memler  of 
John  Gardner's  Common  Cauie  is 
sure  to  distress  more  than  haidcore 
Nixonltes. 

The  Energy  Supply  and  Environmen- 
tal Coordination  Act,  HH.  14368,  Which 
passed  this  body  yesterday  inclu<i5d  at 
section  11,  energy  Information  rajports. 
Under  this  leglslaUon,  Mr.  Sawlill,  a« 
Federal  Energy  Administrator.  Is  gtren 
the  authority  to  require  the  reporltng  of 
information  from  private  energy  icom- 
panies.  The  power  extmded  is  so  extreme 
that  it  can  easily  be  said  to  lay  the  blue- 
print for  the  natloruUlzatlon  o|  the 
American  energy  Industry. 

Few  believers  In  private  proj^rty, 
progress,  and  free  enterprise  wfl  be 
heartened  by  the  power  given  td  Mr. 
SawhiU.  let  alone  his  ties  with  the  |;om- 
mon  Cause  pressure  group.  { 

The  sections  of  HJl.  14368  whlc^  de- 
tail Mr.  Sawhlll's  new  powers,  antf  the 
related  news  clipping  follow: 

Sec.    11.   Ensbot   Impokmation   Rar^ra 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  th^t  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  the  C!oi! 
the  State*,  and  the  public  have  acc^  to 
and  are  able  to  obtain  reliable  energytfor- 
matlon  throughout  the  duration  of  bl^  aec- 
tkm.  the  Fe<leral  Energy  Admlnlstratfr.  In 
addition  to  and  not  in  limitation  o|  any 
otb«r  authority,  ahall  request,  acquire^  and 
oollMct  such  energy  information  as  h$  d»- 
t«nnlnee  to  b«  necessary  to  aislet  In  tb2  for- 
mation of  energy  policy  or  to  carry  oii  th» 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The  P^eral 
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Energy  Administrator  shall  promptly  promul- 
gate rules  under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  requiring  reports  of  such 
Information  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  at  least  every  ninety 
calendar  days. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provlslon.s  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to — 

(1)  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  production,  processing,  refin- 
ing, transportation  by  pipeline,  or  distribu- 
tion (other  than  at  the  retail  level)  of  energy 
resources  to  submit  reports; 

(2)  sign  and  Issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  relevant  books,  records,  papers, 
and  other  documents; 

(3)  require  of  any  person,  by  general  or 
special  order,  answers  in  writing  to  Iterroga- 
torles,  requests  for  report,  or  other  informa- 
tion; and  such  aiuwers  or  submissions  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  may  determine;  and 

(4)  to  administer  oaths. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  energy  information  requested, 
acquired,  or  coUected  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator,  ofllcera  or  employees  duly  des- 
ignated by  him  upon  preeentlng  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  at  reasonable  times  and  In  a 
recuonable  numner,  entM*  and  Inspect  any 
facility  or  business  premises,  to  Inventory 
and  sample  any  stock  of  energy  resources 
therein,  and  to  examine  and  copy  records, 
reports,  and  documents  relating  to  energy 
Information. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  exercise  the  authorities  granted  to  him 
imder  subsection  (b)  to  develop  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act. 
as  full  and  accurate  a  measure  as  is  reasona- 
bly practicable  of — 

(A)  domestic  reserves  and  production; 

(B)  imports;  and 

(C)  Inventories; 

of  crude  oU.  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas.  and  coal. 

(2)  For  each  calendar  quarter  beglxinlng 
with  the  first  complete  calendar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall  develop 
and  publish  quarterly  reports  containing  the 
following : 

(A)  Report  of  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  Imports;  relating  to  country  of 
origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  received,  geo- 
graphic distribution  within  the  tTnlted 
States. 

(B)  Report  of  domestic  reserves  and  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(C)  Report  of  crude  oU  and  refinery  ac- 
tivity; relating  allocation  of  crude  oil  to  re- 
finers with  products  to  be  derived  from  such 
crude  oil. 

(D)  Report  of  inventories,  nationally,  and 
by  region  and  State — 

(I)  for  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
relating  refiners,  reflnerle*.  suppliers  to  re- 
finers, share  of  market,  and  allocation  frac- 
tions; 

(II)  for  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
previous  quarter  deliveries  and  anticipated 
3-month  available  supplies: 

(Hi)  for  refinery  yields  of  the  various  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  percent  of  activity, 
and  type  of  refinery; 

(Iv)  with  respect  to  the  summary  of  antici- 
pated monthly  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
products  amount  of  set-aside  for  assignment 
by  the  State,  anticipated  State  requirements, 
excess  or  shortfall  of  supply,  and  allocation 
fraction  of  base  year;   and 

(V)  with  respect  to  LPO  by  State  and 
owner:  quantities  stored,  and  existing  ca- 
pacities, and  previous  priorities  on  types,  In- 
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ventorlea  of  suppliers,  and  changes  In  bud- 
pller  Inventories. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  28,  1974J 

Enxbgy  Cza*  Sawhill's  Common  Cattsx 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Apprehension  within  the  oil  industry  and 
the  White  House  that  federal  energy  czar 
John  SawhUl  wUl  be  much  more  consumer- 
oriented  than  predeoeeeor  William  Simon 
was  confirmed  last  week  when  he  Joined  the 
camp  of  what  true  Nixonltes  consider  the 
enemy:  John  Qardner's  Oommon  Cause. 

During  a  most  friendly  meeting  be  had 
with  Gardner  last  Ttiesday  afternoon  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  (FEO).  SawhiU  sud- 
denly whipped  out  his  checkbook.  He  not 
only  renewed  the  March  1973  membership  la 
Common  Cause  of  his  wife  Isabel,  but  joined 
himself  with  a  check  on  their  Joint  account 

Had  hard-noeed  Nixon  sides  known  this 
they  would  have  gone  Into  shock.  Gardner's 
Common  Cause,  a  liberal  lobbying  group 
which  has  hotinded  Mr.  Nixon  for  campaign 
fund  scandals,  ranks  high  among  White 
House  enemies. 

Nearly  as  distressing  to  the  White  House, 
SawhUl  generally  agreed  with  Gardner  Tues- 
day when  he  proposed  registration  and  regu- 
lation of  non -congressional  energy  lobbyists. 
Diirlng  a  cordial  conversation.  Sawhlll  sev- 
eral times  stressed  the  problem  of  FEO 
achieving  credlbUlty  with  the  public— a  fa- 
vorite Common  Cause  theme. 

Industry  lobbyists  became  worried  last 
Monday  about  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commeroe  Committee  by  the  37-year-old 
Sawhlll.  once  a  professor  of  finance  and  then 
a  $100.000-a-year  financier  before  Joining  the 
NUon  administration  In  1973.  SawhUl's  testi- 
mony stressed  consumer  protection  far  more 
than  did  Stnon.  a  staunch  supporter  of  free 
enterprise  and  defender  of  the  oU  industry. 

"SawhiU  sounds  like  Ralph  Nisder  Jr.,"  one 
FEO  ofllclal  told  us.  "He  changed  his  colon 
completely  the  day  he  was  appointed." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOOKY  GOLDMAN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OT  CAUrOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  community 
Involvement  forms  the  foundation  for 
our  American  concept  of  participatory 
democracy.  There  are  dedicated,  imagi- 
native citizens  who  donate  much  time 
and  talent  to  help  improve  their  com- 
munities. My  constitutent,  Mrs.  Booky 
Goldman,  is  just  such  a  citizen. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
unique  character  of  her  city  has  enabled 
her  to  make  a  remarkable  and  enduring 
contribution.  Her  efforts  have  once  again 
emphasized  the  important  role  person- 
to-person  contact  plays  in  the  success  of 
civic  programs. 

Mrs.  Goldman  was  recently  honored 
bj  the  city  of  Beverly  Hills  for  her  civic 
accomplishments.  As  the  Congressman 
from  Callfomla's  26th  Congressional 
District,  I  would  like  to  heartily  com- 
mend Mrs.  Goldman.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  published  an  article  detailing 
her  many  activities. 

The  article  follows: 
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Bxa  SifxxcT.  Not  Bio  SpiiABa,  Doxs  thx  Job 
roa  B3. 

Bevxblt  Hilu. — Sooky  Goldman  apeaks 
softly,  but  always  gets  the  Job  done. 

She  works  unobtrusively  behind  the  scenes 
to  aocompllab  what  abe  beUevea  in.  and  her 
remarkable  succiesses  have  earned  her  a  rare 
oommendatlon  from  the  Glty  of  Beverly 
Hllla. 

It  was  given  in  recognition  of  her  work 
In  behalf  cA  education,  the  arts,  health  and 
social  welfare  here. 

"Sooky  Is  one  of  the  best  workers  we've 
ever  had."  said  former  Mayor  Phyllla  Beaton. 
"She  goea  about  projects  qiiletly  without 
making  a  big  splash." 

Michael  Maber,  director  of  the  Maple  Cen- 
ter counseling  service  said.  "She  operatea  on 
the  basis  of  her  convictions  and  Is  willing  to 
make  whatever  aacriflcea  are  necessary  to  see 
that  thlnga  happen. 

"Even  during  controversy  over  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  center,  abe  toolk.  a  firm  stand 
that,  deapite  ita  affluence  and  Ita  good 
schools,  the  city  still  bad  immet  needs. 

"At  some  personal  cost.  In  terms  of  frtend- 
shlpe  and  other  Involvements,  abe  haa  given 
•very  ounce  of  energy  for  that  abe  beUevee 
in. 

"Without  Sooky,  the  Maple  Center  would 
not  be  here." 

The  object  of  all  thla  praise;  relaxing  amid 
strawberry  print  upholstery  In  the  aim  room 
of  her  fashionable  home  off  Sunset  Blvd.,  Mrs. 
Goldman  generates  a  combination  of  charm 
and  determination  which  have  made  her  so 
effective  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

The  wife  of  Sam  Goldman,  prosperous  car 
leasing  entrepreneur  (a  BoUs-Royoe  and  a 
Datsun  240-Z  parked  In  the  clrciUar  drive) 
she  probably  could  have  settled  into  a  life 
of  idle  pleasure. 

Or,  capltallelng  on  her  talents  for  pull- 
ing off  large-scale  events  with  a  great  deal 
of  style,  she  might  have  headed  her  own 
business. 

But  Instead,  Mrs.  Goldman  elected  to  direct 
her  energy  toward  the  city  where  she  has 
lived  for  20  years. 

"I  have  always  known  I  am  not  a  passive 
person.  I  have  to  be  where  the  action  Is,"  she 
■aid. 

Reared  In  a  famUy  of  five  children  In  Phila- 
delphia, she  was  nlcknamd  Sooky  by  child- 
hood friends. 

Her  community  work  here  started  as  press 
chairman  for  the  PTA  when  the  first  of  her 
three  children  started  school. 

The  rest  is  history,  summarized  In  a  two- 
page,  smgle-spaced  resume  of  her  varied 
accomplishments. 

People  In  the  community  agree  that  her 
genius  is  In  coordinating  large-scale  efforts  on 
behalf  of  causes  she  believes  In. 

For  example,  she  directed  a  dinner  In 
honor  of  the  retiring  mayor,  Mrs.  Beaton. 
She  helped  decide  when  and  where,  whom 
to  Invite  and  how  to  make  a  testimonial  a 
smashing  success. 

More  than  700  packed  the  Beverly  Wllshlre 
for  the  tribute.  And,  the  affair  raised  an 
entire  year's  operating  budget  for  the  Maple 
Omter,  which  previously  had  operated  hand 
to  mouth. 

It  may  weU  have  been  Mra.  Ooldman'a 
Imaginativeness  and  knowledge  of  the  city's 
unique  character  which  drew  ao  many  to 
what  could  have  been  a  tedious  event. 

"With  a  Uttle  extra  thought,  you  can  make 
an  event  unique  and  special  unto  itaelf,"  ahe 
■aid.  "It  Involves  inviting  the  right  people, 
designing  an  attractive  Invitation,  aeleotlng 
the  right  place,  and  knowing  the  people  you 
can  count  on  to  come  through." 

"And  In  Beverly  Hllla.  it  meana  giving  the 
peraon-to-person  contact  which  la  ao  im- 
portant in  thia  community. 
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"For  the  Seaton  dinner,  we  told  people 
to  save  the  date,  and  invitations  would  fol- 
low. This  was  very  effective,". 

Planning  large  events  calls  for  attention 
to  detaU,  added  Mrs.  Goldman. 

"We  wanted  to  make  the  dinner  for  Mrs. 
Seaton  a  real  Beverly  HUls  event.  We 
decided  to  use  the  names  of  city  streets  rath- 
er than  the  usual  numbers  to  identify 
tables  where  guest  would  be  seated. 

"Instead  of  saying  'Tou  wlU  be  at  table 
25,  we  could  give  directions  to  Beverly 
Drive,  for  example." 

Hand-stencUed  street  signs  In  green  and 
yellow  were  placed  on  each  table  to  give  a 
home  town  feeling  to  the  event. 

Having  endured  counUesa  meetlnga  her- 
self. Mrs.  Goldman  decided  to  spare  guests 
the  Interminable  speeches  iHilch  ordinarily 
are  synonymous  with  a  testimonial. 

Rather  than  having  some  20  organizations 
each  make  separate  tributes  to  the  former 
mayor.  Mrs.  Goldman  enlisted  Charlton  Hes- 
ton  to  be  a  sort  of  "Moeee"  to  speak  tat 
them  aU. 

Mrs.  Goldman  was  on  the  receiving  end 
for  honors  when  the  City  OouncU  made  a 
resolution  recognizing  her  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  community. 

"I  enjoy  working  within  my  own  com- 
munity,"  she  said.  In  a  smaU  area,  you  can 
see  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  and  your  voice 
can  be  heard. 

"And  I  beUeve  it  is  more  effective  -mtiVD.  you 
know  the  needs  of  each  pextlciUar  commu- 
nity. Each  place  haa  its  own  ways,  and  pro- 
grams wont  work  unless  you  take  this  Into 
account. 

"In  Beverly  HlUs.  for  example,  you  have 
to  reach  pwople  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  It 
depends  on  who  asks  you  whether  you  go 
to  an  event  or  not." 

Mrs.  G<^dman's  circle  of  community  serv- 
loe  has  embraced  numbers  of  organizations 
including  American  Field  Service,  Beverly 
HlUs  Scholarship  Organization,  Girl  Scouts, 
Community  Art  League  and  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters. 

Also  Inner  City  Cultural  Center,  UCLA 
Art  OouncU,  Dinners  for  Winners,  Brandels 
University  Women's  Committee,  Beverly 
HlUs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  Friends  of  Beverly  HlUs 
Public  Library. 

As  Mrs.  Seaton  said,  "She  cares." 


AIR  PARE  RESTRUCTURING 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUToamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  currently 
considering  an  additional  airline  fare 
hike,  as  well  as  a  restructuring  of  airline 
fares.  The  fare  restructuring  would  in- 
crease the  short-nm  fiu:«s  and  decrease 
the  long-haul  fares. 

As  a  Callfomlan  It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  why  Intrastate  airlines  in 
California  have  such  lower  air  fares  than 
the  Interstate  lines  operating  along  the 
Northeast  oorrldor. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  RxcotD  a 
recent  article  on  this  subject  by  John 
Harding,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Harding  Is  a  trans- 
planted Callfomian,  and  I  wonder  what 
the  CAB'S  answer  would  be  to  Mb  quei- 
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tlon,  "Why  Are  Airline  Pares  Lower  In 
Callfomla?" 

The  article  follows : 

Wbt  Axz  AntLiNz  Faxxs  Lowxa  in 

CAuroamA? 

(By  John  T.  Harding) 

Recent  articles  in  the  Washington  Poet 
have  dealt  with  the  increasing  cost  of  trav- 
eling by  air.  This  week  the  CAB  granted  its 
airlines  a  6%  surcharge  to  compensate  for 
rising  fuel  costs;  in  July  short  haul  fares  wiU 
rise  dramatlcaUy.  A  comparison  of  CAB  reg- 
lUated  fares  and  California  Intrastate  fares 
(which  are  regulated  by  the  Callfomla  Pub- 
lic UtUity  Commission)  suggests  that  short- 
haul  fares  are  already  substantlaUy  higher 
than  they  need  to  be. 

Upon  moving  to  Washington  from  South- 
em  California  five  years  ago,  I  discovered 
that  it  cost  over  twice  as  much  per  mUe  to 
travel  by  air  in  the  Northeast  as  it  did  in 
California.  In  fact,  it  costs  more  per  mUe  to 
travel  by  bus  here  than  by  air  in  Callfomla. 
Fares  have  risen  in  both  regions  over  che  past 
years,  but  the  aforementioned  relationships 
are  stiU  valid. 

Reporting  on  its  four  year  passenger  fare 
mveatlgatlon,  the  CAB  claims  that  its  car- 
riers' short-haul  fares  are  not  high  enough, 
that  long-haul  passengers  are  ia  effect  sub- 
sidizing the  short-haul  passenger. 

CAB  carrier  coets  are  stunmarized  In  a 
"cost  based"  formula:  819.25 -t-4.95<'  mile. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  a  basis  exists  for  com- 
paring costs  of  CAB  and  Intrastate  carriers. 
Previously  whenever  fares  in  high  density 
markets  were  cited  as  being  unnecessarily 
high  the  airlines  responded  that  tbey  were 
subsidizing  low  density  markets. 

The  CAB  has  decreed  that  crosa-Gubsldlza- 
tlon  of  markets  is  unacceptable  and  has  ob- 
viously concluded  that  costs  depend  on  dis- 
tance alone  and  are  independent  of  traffic 
density.  The  table  attached  compares  intra- 
state fares  with  CAB  costs  on  the  basis  of 
distance. 

The  Interstate  fares  shown  are  thoee  cur- 
rently In  effect  on  Pacific  Southwest  Alr- 
linee,  the  docnlnant  intrastate  carrier  In  the 
California  corridor.  Since  PSA  Is  strlctlv  a 
ahort-haul  airline  (all  rout**  under  500 
miles)  and  has  never  failed  to  make  a  profit 
on  Its  airline  operations,  it  is  inescapable 
that  PSA's  ooets  are  about  half  as  great,  at 
every  distance  from  M  to  480  miles,  as  those 
claimed  for  CAB  carriers. 

Why  should  a  person  be  able  to  fly  from 
Loe  Angeles  to  nesno  for  $15.  >-et  pay  twice 
as  much  to  fly  the  same  distance  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York?  Surely  major  trunk 
carriers  are  not  paying  twice  as  much  for 
Boetog  m  aircraft  as  PSA,  or  twice  the 
Interest  rate  on  their  bank  loans. 

Apparently  opo-atlng  costs  are  several 
times  greater  for  CAB  carriers  than  for 
California  intrastate  carrtere.  Yet  a  revievr 
of  those  circumstances  over  which  the  air- 
lines have  no  control  woiUd  make  It  appear 
that  <H>eratlons  are  intrlnslcaUy  more  diffi- 
cult in  Call'omia  than  in  the  Northeast,  fcr 
example.  Since  this  conclusion  is  at  odds 
with  conventional  wisdom,  consider  tbi  fol- 
lowing information : 

Myth :  Northeast  corridor  airports  so*  more 
congested  than  thoee  in  Cillfomla. 
_Fact:  Loe  Angeles  International  airport 
In  flacal  IBTS  produced  32 ^v  more  flight  c^>er- 
atlons  and  7%  more  passenger  enplane- 
ments  than  the  busiest  New  York  airport. 
~Vfyth:  'Hie  airspace  around  tbe  Northeast 
corridor  cities  Is  more  congeeted. 

Fact:  No  leas  than  fire  atrports  in  the 
Los  Angeles  are*  each  experlencea  more  total 
aircraft  operatlotts  than  any  airport  m  the 
New  York  area.  If  aU  atrports  In  the  metro- 
politan areas  are  Included,  Los  Angeles  re- 
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glonal  airports  produce  twice  the  nuj  aber  of 
aircraft  operations  as  thoee  In  tbe  N^w  York 
area. 

Myth:  Northeast  Corridor  alrpchs  ex- 
perience unusually  poor  weather  coQ  lltlons. 

Fact:  The  Loa  Angeles  area  experiences 
over  twice  as  much  '■Instrument  i  Flying 
Rule"  weather  conditions  as  Ne^  York, 
Washington  or  Boston.  j 

Myth:  CAB  airlines  are  subject  to  more 
stringent  safety  requirements  thati  Intra- 
state airlines.  ] 

Fact:  Safety  regulations  are  Impiaed  by 
the  PAA  and  are  Identical  for  all  conxnerclal 
passeuger-carrylng  airlines.  PSA  alid  Air 
California  have  flown  15  billion  revenLe  pas- 
senger miles  without  a  single  ptBsenger 
fatality,  a  safety  record  that  few  CAB  mlrllnes 
can  match.  1 

Myth:  CAB  airlines  provide  a  higher 
quality  of  service  than  the  intrasta  'x  car- 
riers. 

Pact:  PSA  and  Air  Cal  presently  ccH  omand 
80'%  of  the  Los  Angeles-San  Franclac }  mar- 
ket, despite  the  fact  that  their  fares  are  no 
lower  than  the  Intrastate  fares  o(  their 
numerous  CAB  competitors.  United  TWA. 
Western,  Continental  and  Air  West  These 
airlines  comj>ete  on  the  basis  of  serv  ce  and 
It  la  clear  that  SO'^'r  of  the  p>a88eng<  rs  And 
the  Intrastate  airlines  superior  with  respect 
to  punctuality  and  service.  By  comfarlson, 
travel  on  the  Eastern  shuttle  Is  sparmn. 


Ctty  pair 


Otitanc«  Intrutata 
(miles)         fare  ■ 


Stockton-San  Francisco 

Los  An(eles-San  Oiego 

Fresno- San  Francisco 

Frosno-Los  Angelas   

Los  Anieles-San  Frandsco... 
San  Diego-Sacramento 


6S 
101 
164 
213 
347 
480 


»7.M 
7.64 
10.42 
15.05 
16.43 
24.31 


<  Exclusive  of  8  perceni  tax  and  securtty  charge 
t<est  anyone  conclude  that  this  Idiir  coat 


service  In  California  Is  a  small  acal^ 
nomenon  which  Is  not  relevant  to  the 


CAB 

"cost" < 


$22.47 
24.25 
27.37 
29.79 
36.43 
4X01 


phe- 
Sorth- 


east,     the    following    statlatlca    aho^ld    be 
noted: 

The  California  air  corridor  la  th4  moat 
heavily  travelled  in  the  world.  In  flscj  1  1972 
there  were  6.6  million  origin -d^lnaO  on  air 
passengers  between  the  Loa  Angeles  a|  id  San 
Francisco  matropoUtan  areas,  aa  col  ipared 
to  a.O  million  between  New  York  and  <  Joston 
and  1.7  million  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. The  number  of  passenger  mllei  flown 
by  PSA  alone  exceeds  the  B\mi  total  of  all 
origin -destination  air  traffic  wlthtii  the 
Northeast  corridor  (Including  every  fUrllne 
and  every  city  between  Boston  andjRlch- 
mond ) .  I 

In  1978  PSA  transported  6.4  mllUo^  reve- 
nue paasengers — a  total  of  1.8  billion  itvenue 
passenger  nilles.  That  is  more  paaaengy  miles 
than  any  CAB  local  aervloe  carrier  jezoept 
Allegheny  and  more  passengers  tha4  Con- 
tinental, and  almost  aa  many  as  $ranUT. 
National  or  Northwest. 

Finally,  It  Is  irresistible  to  point  oft  that 
had  PSA  collected  tlO.as  per  passen^r  and 
t4.96  per  passenger  mile  In  1978.  Its  lirllnes 
revenues  would  have  totalled  $318  bullion 
Instead  of  an  actual  $90  million.  Tfe  dif- 
ference of  8128  million  la  the  amouol  those 
lucky  8  million  Callfomians  saved  %y  not 
having  the  CAB  regulate  air  travel  fwlthln 
California. 

Prom  the  foregoing  I  conclude  that  fiere  la 
no  Intrinsic  reason  why  air  fares  caoiiot  be 
as  low  here  aa  they  are  in  California^  Com- 
parlng  the  CAB  cost  formula  and  ttte  PSA 
fare  stmcture,  one  la  forced  to  conclude  that 
th  CAB  carriers  su-e  annually  incurilng  at 
least  four  billion  dollars  of  ezpenaee  which 
are  unneoeeaary  to  the  providing  of  safe, 
dependable  lilgh  quality  air  transpoitatlon. 
That  la  a  staggering  cost  to  pay  for  Regula- 
tion I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  CAB'S  primary  concern  is  to  see  that 
none  of  its  proteges  fall  flnancially.  CTon- 
aequently.  farea  are  set  high  enough  that 
even  the  most  egregloualy  Inefficient  airline 
does  not  suffer  the  bankruptcy  It  deeervea. 

By  contrast,  the  California  PubUo  atlUtlea 
Conunlsslon  has  been  concerned  primarily 
with  the  public  Interest.  Traditionally  It  has 
regulated  fare  Increaaes  but  not  decreases, 
and  has  not  Inhibited  entry  or  exit  of  airlines 
In  the  California  market.  Consequently,  siny 
number  of  Intrastate  airllnea  which  could 
not  meet  the  prices  set  by  the  most  efficient 
carrlera  have  had  to  terminate  service. 

The  net  result  has  not  been  chaos  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  CAB,  but  a  highly  dependable, 
safe  and  inexpensive  air  travel  system  within 
California.  This  could  not  have  occurred 
without  aome  regiilatlon.  but  the  objectives 
of  the  regulation  have  had  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  who  Is  benefited. 

Airline  stoclcholders  should  be  very  grate- 
ful to  the  CAB.  The  public  must  look 
where  for  their  interests  to  be  served. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  FOCUS:  A  LOOK 
AT  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OP    MINKXSOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often, 
political  activists  can  see  no  farther  than 
the  next  election.  Now,  a  new  political 
group  has  come  along  with  a  broader 
view.  Known  as  the  Democratic  Ponun, 
this  loosely  structured  organization  be- 
lieves that  winning  elections  Is  not  the 
end-all  and  the  be-all  of  politics. 

The  Fonim  wants  to  look  beyond  elec- 
tions to  the  time  when  public  policies 
must  be  formulated  and  Implemented.  It 
hopes  to  provide  a  way  for  Democrats  to 
come  together  Iniormally  to  explore  new 
policy  Issues  and  reexamine  old  ones. 

This  new  organization  is  off  to  an  am- 
bitious start  with  a  monthly  newsletter, 
the  Democratic  Focus,  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  current  Issues. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Focus.  Arthur 
Bushkln  discusses  the  Impact  of  commu- 
nications and  information  technology  on 
campaign  reform.  Bushkln  maintains 
that  Incumbents  will  become  all  but  In- 
vincible as  they  learn  how  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  new  information  sy.stems. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wUl  find  his 
article  quite  provocative,  and  I  am  Insert- 
ing it  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
IwroaicATioif    aks    CoacircnncATtoKS :    Caac- 

PAioir    Bsroaic    laaua    or    tkx    iOSO's 
(By  Arthur  A.  Btiah^kln) 

The  ye«r  la  1082  and  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions are  beoomlng  a  topic  of  dlacuaslon.  The 
last  snows  of  March  are  melting,  but  you  are 
not  yet  well  enotigh  to  greet  the  spring.  Late 
last  month,  while  returning  home  from  the 
grocery,  you  slipped  and  fell  on  the  ice.  The 
results:  a  broken  leg  and  a  letter  four  days 
later  from  your  Congressman  expressing  his 
concern.  He  promises  to  do  all  that  he  can 
to  assist  you. 

Nov.  a  month  later,  you  receive  a  second 
letter  from  your  Oongreesman  telling  you 
tlxat  he  has  ]ust  learned  that  you  qualify  for 
additional  medical  coverage  under  the  Uni- 
form Health  Care  Act  of  1079.  His  reeearch 
has  abown  that  you  broke  the  same  leg  while 
serving  in  Vietnam  in  1987,  and  there  is  a 
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special  provlaion  in  the  Health  Care  law 
which  makes  you  eligible  for  extended  bene- 
flta.  You,  of  course,  are  delighted  by  this 
news,  and  you  silently  vow  to  vote  f<»  this 
man  in  the  coming  elections.  Ourloualy 
enough,  only  tliree  inctunl)9nts  are  defeated 
that  faU. 

The  point  of  this  little  story  is  that  it 
is  not  at  aU  farfetched.  Unieas  we  begin  to 
address  some  very  serious  questions  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that 
the  power  of  the  incumbency  in  our  repre- 
sentatlve  democracy  will  grow  to  the  point  of 
Invincibility.  This  will  occur  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  campaign  financing  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  will  enact.  It  will 
happen  even  if  we  are  bleaaed  with  636  su- 
premely  honest  people  who  attempt  to  cam- 
paign In  the  most  fair  and  open  way  possi- 
ble. The  next  decade  will  witness  such  ad- 
vances In  Information  and  communications 
technology,  and  this  technology  wUl  become 
so  Inexpensive,  that  we  wUl  be  in  danger 
of  having  the  concept  of  a  fair  election 
rendered  meaningless. 

This  prediction,  unlike  most  political 
prophecies,  actually  growa  out  of  the  In- 
tegrlty  and  not  the  evil  of  the  Incumbent. 
The  use  of  advanced  technologies  will  enable 
an  officeholder  to  do  such  a  significantly 
better  Job  of  representing  and  servicing  the 
needs  of  his  constituents  that  the  electorate 
wUl  be  presented  with  less  and  leas  of  a  ra- 
tional choice  in  an  election.  Challengers  will 
be  forced  to  tiae  Imagery  or  demagoguery,  or 
to  exploit  factors  not  directly  related  to  their 
particular  campaign.  Just  to  attract  the  vot- 
ers'  attention. 

The  concept  of  a  fair  election  as  first  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  is  ex- 
tremely fragile;  It  can  be  seriously  eroded  by 
the  advance  of  technology,  no  matter  how 
well  Intentloned  the  use  of  that  technology 
may  be.  There  wlU  always  be  a  large  block 
of  voters  who  will  see  the  personal  treat- 
ment represented  by  a  letter  from  their 
Congressman  as  reason  enough  to  vote  for 
him  In  a  future  election.  The  danger  Is  that 
the  voter  who  wishes  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  will  have  less  and  leas  of  a  basis  for 
doing  so:  future  elections  may  be  decided 
upon  the  basts  of  constituent  services  rather 
than  legislative  substance. 

In  the  vignette  presented  earlier,  the  letters 
would  have  been  prepared  by  a  desktop  com- 
puter in  the  Congieasman's  office.  Such  a 
computer  will  soon  cost  no  more  than  aa 
electric  typewriter  does  now.  It  Is  also  quite 
likely  that  a  future  Congressman's  staff  will 
automatlcaUy  develop  an  automated  infor- 
mation file  (called  a  data  base)  on  each  of 
the  Congressman's  constituents.  This  Is  es- 
sentially feasible  right  now;  much  of  the 
pertinent  information  Is  readily  available 
in  the  public  record.  Tlie  alirlnking  cost  of 
technology  will  only  make  this  practice  more 
practical.  Also,  unless  the  appropriate  safe- 
guards are  undertaken —  and  this  la  surely 
not  a  foregone  conclusion — the  computer  In 
a  Congressman's  office  will  be  able  to  call 
other  computers,  via  a  standard  telephone 
connection,  for  the  purpose  of  querying  their 
data  bases  so  as  to  augment  its  own  files  on 
each  constituent.  This  too  Is  technologically 
feasible  today. 

The  natural  reaction  to  this  type  of  pre- 
diction Is  to  view  It  as  an  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  to  demand  that  the  ap- 
propriate precautions  be  taken.  But  the  Issue 
of  t>eraonaI  privacy  notwithstanding,  It  Is 
Important  to  recognize  that  at  least  part  of 
this  trend  is  not  the  embodiment  of  soma 
technological  evil,  but  rather  la  actually 
quite  reasonable.  Only  its  portents  for  the 
future  of  representative  democracy  need 
oonoem  ua,  provided  of  coiirae  that  the  ap- 
propriate privacy  safeguards  are  employed. 

Using  an  example  which  Is  applicable  to- 
day, a  Congressman  can  already  send  ma- 
chine-produced letters  to  members  of  his 
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constituency  who  are  Interested  in  any  par- 
ticular Issue,  perhaps  telling  them  of  his 
latest  action  in  the  area.  The  Congressman 
already  has  the  franking  privilege,  and  it  Is 
certainly  easy  to  accumulate  lists  of  the  con- 
stituents' Interests.  Constituents  write  let- 
ters to  their  Congressman,  they  sign  petitions 
and  advertisements,  they  Join  local  Issue 
groups,  and  so  on. 

Even  today,  it  Is  a  poorly  organized  incum- 
bent who  does  not  seek  to  identify  preference 
groups  of  voters  as  he  seeks  reelection.  Pur- 
tbermore,  all  of  this  information  can  be  cor- 
related with  the  past  election  history  and 
the  census  data  for  each  precinct  witliln  a 
district.  The  emergence  of  the  computer  in 
tbs  last  decade  did  not  make  all  this  pos- 
■Ible;  the  computer  Just  made  it  more  prac- 
tical. In  the  next  decade  teciinology  wiU  aim- 
ply  become  more  advanced  and  less  expen- 
sive, and  Its  impact  on  the  electoral  process 
will  be  far  greater  tiian  we  might  Imagine. 


It  la  easy,  though,  as  one  lays  blame  on 
the  computer,  to  miss  the  larger  implications 
of  advancing  technology.  The  use  of  an  in- 
offlce  computer  to  accumulate  publicly  avail- 
able data  on  a  representative's  constituency, 
done  properly  and  with  a  respect  for  personal 
privacy,  is  a  legitimate  function  of  repre- 
sentation. The  more  an  officeholder  knows 
about  bis  constituents,  the  better  the  Job  he 
will  do.  The  campaign  reform  Issue  Is  that 
the  better  the  Job  he  does,  the  more  difficult 
he  is  to  defeat,  particularly  if  he  lias  access 
to  advanced  technological  aids. 

Performance  In  office  cannot  be  limited, 
however,  the  way  that  campaign  contribu- 
tions or  campaign  spending  can.  Therefore, 
unlets  a  challenger  is  provided  with  compen- 
satory, if  not  comparable,  access  to  informa- 
tion and  communications  technology,  he  toiU 
not  possibly  be  able  to  make  a  credible  chal- 
lenge. In  the  example  above,  the  Issue  is 
whether  data  bases  which  liave  t>een  legiti- 


mately accrued  as  a  function  of  representa- 
tion should  not  also  be  made  available  in 
some  fashion  to  bona  fide  challengers  prior 
to  an  election.  After  aU,  is  this  not  public 
data  collected  with  public  funds? 

llie  basic  spirit  of  most  campaign  reform 
legislation  Is  a  fundamental  equalizing  of 
the  opportunity  to  seek  public  office.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  through  a  proposed 
equalizing  of  services,  paid  for  by  public 
funds  or  as  a  result  of  a  limit  placed  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  spending,  or  botli. 
The  Issue  that  we  have  yet  to  address  Is  an 
equalizing  of  capabilities.  The  dilemma  Is 
that  some  of  an  Incumbent's  Increased  capa- 
bUltlea  derive  not  from  sources  which  can  be 
regulated,  but  from  the  Impact  of  advanced 
technology  on  the  Incumbent's  performance 
of  his  Constitutionally  mandated  respon- 
sibility of  representation.  And  the  time  to 
confront  this  issue  is  now,  for  the  march  of 
teciinology  will  not  be  deterred. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mom/af^,  May  6,  1974 


Hie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Ch«)laln,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God. — Matthew  4:  4. 

Almighty  and  everllvlng  God,  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  men,  who  hast  made 
all  things  for  Thy  children  and  Thy  chil- 
dren for  Thy  glory,  we  commoid  to  Thy 
loving  care  the  people  of  these  United 
States.  Save  them  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion,  from  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  from  every  evil  way. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Grant  unto  them  such  a  conscious- 
ness of  Thy  presence  that  what  Is  done 
this  day  may  be  for  Thy  glozy  and  for 
the  good  of  people  everywhere. 

Keep  us  all  clean  in  mind,  pure  In 
heart,  and  generous  in  deed.  Waiting 
upon  Thee  may  our  strength  be  renewed, 
our  faith  restored,  and  our  love  rekindled 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch&lr  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H3.  11386.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Bervioe  Act  to  revise  the  programs  of 
•salth  servlcee  research  and  to  extend  the 


program  of  assistance  for  medical  libraries; 
and 

HJi.  12920.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  364.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  re- 
quiring no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  public  roadways; 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1834,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  2 -year  period  of  lUnita- 
tions  in  proceeding  against  carriers  for  the 
recovery  of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended.  In  order  to  designate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications  in  the  conunon  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  where  under  section  214  applications 
involve  service  to  foreign  points; 

S.  2467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services  di- 
rectly to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens,  t(a- 
etgn  corporations,  or  domestic  corporations 
with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders; 
and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such  radio  sta- 
tion licenses  to  be  licensed  as  operators; 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
states  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disa- 
bility compensation  for  disabled  veterans; 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indenuiity  compensation  for  their  survivors; 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  week  l>e- 
ginnlng  May  6,  1974,  as  "National  Historic 
Preservation  Week"; 

S  J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  IS,  1974,  as  "Amer- 
ican Biisiness  Day";  and 

S  J.  Rea.  197,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  designation  of  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning Jtine  17,  1974,  and  ending  June  33.  1974. 
a  "National  Amateur  Radio  Week." 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECTING  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 
CONVEY  INTEREST  IN  PROPERTY 
IN  JASPER  COUNTY,  GA.,  TO  THE 
JASPER  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  510)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  any  Interest  held 
by  the  United  States  In  certain  property 
in  Jasper  Coimty,  Ga.,  to  the  Jasper 
County  Board  of  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Jasper  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Jasper  County,  Georgia,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  and  to  the  real  prop- 
erty described  In  the  quitclaim  deed  made 
by  the  United  States,  as  grantor,  to  the  Jas- 
per County  Board  of  Education,  as  grantee, 
on  Aprtl  26,  1940,  and  recorded  on  June  6. 
1940,  In  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  which  the 
United  States  might  hold  as  a  result  of 
covenants  contained  in  such  quitclaim  deed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  S.  strike  out  "deed."  and  In- 
sert thereof:  "deed:  ProoMetf,  however,  Tttat 
any  proceeds  from  the  sale,  lease,  exchange 
or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  lands  shaU 
be  used  exclusively  for  educational  pvirposes 
by  the  Jasper  County  Board  of  Education.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE  NEW 
MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5641) 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
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lands  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity, Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol5|ectlon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tbe  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ifee  to  ask 
some  Member  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  this  bill  the  value  of  the  land 
that  is  Involved? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  ^ntleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCAJLIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  discloses  that  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  is 
approximately  $300  an  acre.  For  the 
further  Information  of  the  gentleman, 
the  report  states  that  it  is  a  conveyance 
of  6.250  acres,  but,  in  fact,  I  oftly  count 
4,342  acres  as  being  conveyed. 

Some  of  this  land  was  used  for  other 
Federal  purposes  through  the  y^ars,  and 
the  land  will  all  go  to  the  University 
there,  which  has  an  anticipated  student 
body  of  15,000  students  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  effect,  it  is  a  land  gtant  to  a 
State  school. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6641 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an4  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tfcat  In  the 
administration  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  acquisition  or  use  of  public  leindB 
by  States,  counties,  or  munlclp»lltle«  for 
recreation  purpoeee",  approved  Juite  14,  1M8 
(44  Stat.  741 ) ,  the  Secretary  of  the^tertor  Is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  the  aovage  lim- 
itations contained  therein,  to  convey  to  the 
New  Mexico  State  University  at  Uas  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  all  right,  title,  and  tnterest  of 
the  United  States  In  and  to  th*  following 
described  lands : 

(1)  Thoae  lands  deecrlbed  In  Public  lAnd 
Order  Numbered  3061,  contained  1,393.10 
acres;  and 

(2)  Those  lands  described  In  PBbllc  Land 
Order  Numbered  3685.  contain  I  ttg  2,780.07 
acres; 

all  such  lands  lying  In  sections  13,  14,  16,  22. 
23.  24,  26,  26.  and  35.  township  33  south, 
range  2  east.  New  Mexico  prtDclp«l  meridian. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  7,  and 
on  page  2.  strike  out  Unes  1  through  4,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "That  notwithstand- 
ing the  acreage  limitation  in  the  Act  of  June 
14,  1926  as  amended.  43  UJS.C.  S  869-4.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  the 
New  Mexico  State  Unlvervlty  at  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico  In  accordance  with  tiM  provi- 
sions of  that  Act,  all  or  any  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands:". 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  the  word.  "and". 

Page  2.  line  14.  following  "acres;",  insert 
"and". 

Page  2.  following  line  10,  Insert: 

"(3)  Southwest  '4.  section  14.  township  23 
south,  range  3  east.  New  Mexloe  principal 
meridian,  consisting  of  160  acres.". 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "all  such  lands 
lying  in"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "All  of 
the  above-described  lands  He  In". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING     THE     BOUNDARY     OF 
THE  CIBOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7188) 
to  modify  the  boundary  of  the  Cibola 
National  Forest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  in  order  to 
ask  some  Member  who  is  conversant  with 
the  bill  whether  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  now  meets  the  objections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  does  now  meet  the  Depart- 
ment's objections.  The  objections  have 
been  met. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7188 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
exterior  boundary  of  the  Cibola  National 
Forest  in  New  Mexico  be  modified  to  Include 
the  f oUowlng  described  lands : 

1.  A  tract  of  land  In  townships  13  and 
14  north,  range  16  and  17  west,  of  the  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian  In  New  Mexico, 
beginning  at  a  point  from  which  the  south- 
west comer  of  section  34,  township  14  north. 
range  17  west,  bears  north  80  degrees  52  min- 
utes west  1,717.32  feet;  thenoe  south  0  de- 
grees 56  minutes  east  1,307.46  feet  to  the 
south  west  corner  of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Army 
Depot;  thence  south  89  degrees  46  minutes 
east  897.60  feet;  thence  south  89  degrees 
57  minutes  east  2.643,30  feet;  thence  north 
89  degrees  48  minutes  east  6.272  80  feet; 
thence  north  89  degrees  51  minutes  east  6.- 
896.70  feet  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Fort 
Wlngate  Army  Depot  which  bears  south  89 
degrees  61  minutes  west  1,320.66  feet  and 
north  1,328,58  feet  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  section  6.  township.  13  north,  range  16 
west;  thence  north  0  degrees  42  minutes  west 
12,948,12  feet;  then  due  west.  15,175.61  feet 
to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Fort  Wlngate 
Army  Depot;  thence  south  0  degrees  35  mln- 
tes  west  2.608.32  feet;  tbence  south  0  degrees 
23  minutes  west  S. 109,52  feet;  thence  south 
0  degrees  32  minutes  west  3.892,88  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  an  area  of  4,- 
856  acres,  more  or  less.  The  southwest  and 
southeast  comers  of  Port  Wlngate  Army 
Depot  mentioned  in  the  above  description 
are  the  same  as  was  Installed  as  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1971,  and  mentioned  In  the  main 
survey.  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Land  Management  plat 
dated  September  9,  1957. 

2.  Township  14  north,  range  15  west,  sec- 
tion 3.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40;  sec- 
tion   4;    all    lying   south    of   Interstate   40 
section  6.  all;  section  8.  all;   section  0.  all 
section  10.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40 
section  11.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40 
section  12.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40 
section  13,  all  lying  eouth  of  Interstate  40 
section   14.  all;    section   IS.  all;    section   16, 
all;  section  17.  all;  section  30.  all;  section 
31,  all:  section  33,  all;  section  33.  all;  aectbm 
34.  all;  Mctloii  38,  aU;  MCtlon  39.  all;  SKtlon 


27.  all;  section  28.  all;  section  29.  all;  section 
82,  east  half;  section  33.  all;  section  34,  all; 
section  36.  all;  section  36,  aU;  containing 
14.467.06  acres,  more  or  less. 

3.  Township  10  north,  range  4  east,  sec- 
tion 1.  south  half  northeast  quarter,  south- 
east quarter;  section  11,  northeast  quarter, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter;  section  25,  lots 
1-4,  north  half  north  half;  containing  860,80 
acres,  more  or  leas. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  Klena  Oallegoe  grant 
lying  east  of  a  line  described  as  beginning 
at  the  closing  comer  between  section  35  and 

36  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  said  grant 
and  extending  north  63  chains,  thence  east 

37  chains,  thence  north  2223  chains  to  the 
7^ -mile  comer  on  the  north  boundary  of 
said  grant,  containing  7,000  acres,  more  or 
lees. 

SBC.  2.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
ail  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
areas  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  are 
hereby  added  to  the  national  forest,  and 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
thfe  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1984  (78  Stat.  903).  the 
boundary  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  m 
modified  by  section  1  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  the  boimdary  of  that 
forest  on  January  1,  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

That  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  Clbols 
National  Forest  In  New  Mexico  be  modified 
to  include  the  following  described  lands: 

(a)  A  tract  of  land  In  townahlps  13  and 
14  north,  range  16  and  17  west,  of  the  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian  In  New  Mexico, 
beginning  at  a  pomt  from  which  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  34,  township  14  north 
range  17  west,  bears  north  80  degrees  93 
minutes  weet  1.717.32  feet;  thence  south  0 
degrees  66  minutes  east  1,807.46  feet  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Army 
Depot;  thence  south  80  degrees  46  minutes 
east  897.60  feet;  thence  south  88  degrees  57 
minutes  east  2.643.30  feet;  tbence  north  88 
degrees  48  minutes  east  6.272.08  feet;  thence 
north  89  degrees  61  minutes  east  6,696.70  feet 
to  the  southeast  comer  of  Port  Wlngate 
Army  Depot  which  bears  north  89  degrees  51 
minutes  east  1,320,66  feet  and  south  1328.58 
feet  from  the  northwest  comer  of  section  8. 
township  13  north,  range  16  west;  thence 
north  0  degrees  42  minutes  west  12,946.12 
feet;  then  due  weet,  16,17531  feet  to  the 
west  boundary  of  the  Fort  Wlngate  Arm; 
Depot;  thence  south  0  degrees  35  mlnuMS 
west  2.50832  feet;  then  south  0  degrees  23 
minutes  west  5,195.52  feet;  thence  south  0 
degrees  32  minutes  west  3,872.88  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  an  area  of  4.- 
556  acres,  more  or  less.  The  southwest  and 
southeast  comers  of  Port  Wlngate  Army  De- 
pot mentioned  In  the  above  description  are 
the  same  as  vras  installed  as  of  November  19, 
1071,  and  mentioned  In  the  Mann  surrey. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  plat  dated  Sep- 
tember 9,  1957. 

(b)  Township  14  north,  range  15  west,  sec- 
tion 3.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40:  sec- 
tion 4.  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40;  sec- 
tion 6.  aU:  section  8,  all;  section  0.  all;  sec- 
tion 10,  all  lying  south  of  Interstate  40:  sec- 
tion 11,  aU  lying  south  of  Interstate  40;  sec- 
tion 12,  all  lying  eouth  of  Interstate  40;  sec- 
tion 13,  aU  lying  south  of  Interstate  40;  sec- 
tion 14.  aU;  section  15.  all;  section  16.  all; 
section  17,  all;  section  20,  all;  section  21,  all; 
section  22,  all;  section  23.  all;  section  24,  all; 
section  25,  all;  section  26,  all;  section  37,  sU; 
section  28.  all;  section  38,  all;  section  33.  < 
baU:  section  S8,  all;  ssetlon  84.  all; 
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36.  all;  section  36.  all;  containing  14,476.06 
acres,  more  or  less. 

(c)  Township  10  north,  range  4  east,  sec- 
tion 2,  south  half  northeast  quarter,  south- 
Mst  quarter;  section  11,  northeast  quarter, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter;  containing  620 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sbc.  2.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  In  the 
areas  described  In  section  l  of  this  Act,  are 
hereby  added  to  the  national  forest,  and 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable 

thereto. 

SBC  3  For  the  purposes  of  section  6  or 
the  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  903), 
the  boundary  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest, 
as  modified  by  section  1  of  thU  Act,  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  the  boundary  of  that 
forest  on  January  1. 1965. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to-  .  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  LANDS  AS 
WILDERNESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12884) 
to  designate  certain  lands  as  wilderness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  12884 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DESIGNATION  OF  WTLDKBNESB  AS£A8  WITHIN  THX 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  aElTJGK  SY6TE11 

SxcnoN  1.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c) 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  8W,  892;  16 
UjB.C.  1132(c) ) ,  the  foUowlng  lands  are  here- 
by designated  as  wilderness: 

(a)  certain  lands  in  the  Chamlsso  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Alaska,  which  comprise 
about  four  hundred  and  flity-flve  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Chamlsso  Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  No- 
vembeisl969,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
ChamiJBSOr  Wilderness;  » 

(b)  certain  lands  In  the  National  Key  Deer 
Refugee,  the  Great  White  Heron  National 
WUdllfe  Befuge.  and  the  Key  West  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge.  Florida,  which  comprise 
about  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Florida  Keys  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  August  19^,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Florida  Keys  Wilderness; 

(c)  certain  lands  in  the  Chassahowitzka 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida,  which  com- 
prise about  sixteen  thousand  and  sixty  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Chassahowitzka  Wilderness — Proposed"  and 
dated  October  1971,  Revised  January  1974, 
wtUch  shall  be  known  as  the  Chassahowitzka 
Wilderness:  Provided,  That  nothing  m  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  established 
uses  within  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chas- 
sahowitzka Wilderness  of  motorboats,  com- 
mercial fishing,  and  guiding  activities  which 
are  compatible  with  primary  refuge  objec- 
tives but  subject  to  such  restrlcUons  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary: 

(d)  certain  lands  In  the  Saint  Marks  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  Florida,  which  com- 
prise about  seventeen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  acres  and  which  are  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Saint  Marks 
WUdemess  Proposal — ^Florida",  dated  Sep- 
tember 1971,  revised  December  1971.  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Saint  U»xka  WUder- 
ness; 

(e)  certain  lands  In  the  Wolf  Island  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge.  Georgia,  which  com- 
prlae  about  four  tbousand  one  hundred  and 


sixty-eight  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "WoU  Island  WUdemess  Pro- 
posal", dated  March  1971,  October  1971  re- 
vised, which  shall  be  known  as  the  Wolf 
Island  WUdemess, 

(f)  certain  lands  in  the  Breton  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge,  Lotilsiana,  which  comprise 
about  five  thousand  acres  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Breton  WUder- 
j^ess — Proposed",  dated  December  1970,  Re- 
vised January  1974,  vrtilch  shall  be  known  as 
the  Breton  WUderness; 

(g)  certain  lands  In  the  Moosehom  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  Maine,  which  com- 
prise about  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Moosehom  Wilderness  (Bar- 
ing Unit) — Proposed",  dated  September  1971, 
Revised  December  1971,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Moosehom  WUderness  (Baring  unit)  : 
Provided.  That  the  noth-south  headquarters 
road  within  the  wilderness  area  be  closed  to 
motorized  vehicles; 

(h)  certain  lands  In  the  Brlgantlne  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuge,  New  Jersey,  which 
comprise  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Brlgantlne  WUderness — Pro- 
posed" and  dated  August  1971.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Brlgantlne  Wilderness; 

(1)  certain  Ismds  in  the  Bosque  del  Apache 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New  Mexico,  which 
comprise  about  thirty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Bosque  del  Apache  WUder- 
ness— Pproposed",  dated  July  1971,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Bosque  del  Apache 
Wilderness; 

(j)  certain  lands  in  the  Chase  Lake  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  North  Dakota,  which 
comprise  about  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  flfty-flve  acres  and  which  are  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Chase  Lake  WUder- 
ness— Proposed"  and  dated  September  1971, 
which  shaU  be  known  as  the  Chase  Lake  WU- 
derness; 

(k)  all  lands  In  the  West  Sister  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Ohio,  which  comprise 
about  eighty-five  acres  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Prc^oeed  West  Sis- 
ter Island  WUdemess",  dated  October  1969, 
which  shaU  be  known  as  West  Sister  Island 
Wilderness:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  continued 
essential  maintenance  of  the  Ughthouse  as 
a  navigational  aid  and  as  a  historical  struc- 
t\ire;  and 

(1)  certain  lands  In  the  Cape  Bomaln  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Befuge,  South  Carolina, 
which  comprise  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Cape  Remain  WUdemess  Proposal", 
dated  January  1971,  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  Cape  Romaln  WUdemess. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDKKNBSS  ABZAS  WTTHTN  THX 
NATIONAL  FORXST  STSTKM 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  section  3(b) 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat.  801;  16  UJB.C. 
1132  (b) ) .  the  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness : 

(a)  the  area  classified  as  the  "Agua  Tibia 
Primitive  Area",  within  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  eleven 
thousand  nine  hundred  acres,  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Agua  TlbU  Wilderness",  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Agua  Tibia  WUdemess; 

(b)  the  area  classified  as  the  "Emigrant 
Basin  Primitive  Area",  within  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest,  CaUfomia,  with  the  pro- 
posed additions  thereto  and  deletions  there- 
from, comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  him- 
dred  and  seventy-six  acres,  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Emigrant  WUdemess".  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Emigrant  WUdemess; 

(c)  the  area  classified  as  the  "Mission 
Mountains  Primitive  Area",  within  the  Flat- 


head National  Forest,  Montana,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  comprising  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  and  which  are  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Mission  Mountains 
WUdemess",  dated  January  1974,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Mission  Mountains  WUder- 
ness. 

adminxstratint:  provtsions 

Sec.  3.  AU  primitive  area  classifications  of 
areas  herein  designated  wilderness  are  hereby 
abolished. 

Sec.  4,  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
each  WUdemess  area  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included 
In  this  .'^ct:  Provided,  however.  That  cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  tj-pographical  errors 
in  such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made. 

Sec.  5.  WUderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  WUderness  Act  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  ShaU  be  deemed  to  bear  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  any 
references  to  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary who  has  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  12884,  an  omnibus  bill  calling 
for  the  creation  of  several  wilderness 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  feel  that  we  have  cre- 
ated a  bill  which  will  go  far  to  protect 
many  of  those  areas  in  our  country  so 
valuable  to  us  as  primitive  wildernesses. 
In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  that  provision  in  the  bill  calling 
for  the  creation  of  the  Emigrant  Wil- 
derness in  northern  California.  I  had  the 
honor  to  represent  this  portion  of  the 
Golden  State  for  m&ny  years  and  the  in- 
clusion of  this  wilderness  area  in  our 
wilderness  system  will  bring  many  bene- 
fits to  the  State  of  California  and  to  the 
people  throughout  the  Western  States. 
Throughout  my  15  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Congressman  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  people  of  this  area  and 
with  those  who  frequent  the  area  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  They  are  unanimous 
in  their  support  for  the  Inclusion  of  this 
area  in  our  national  wilderness  areas 
system. 

The  largest  part  of  the  proposed  wild- 
erness area  has  long  been  known  to  Call- 
f  omlans  as  the  Emigrant  Basin  Primitive 
Area.  This  region  was  first  oCBclally  rec- 
ognized for  its  primeval  beauty  In  19S1. 
when  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
set  aside  over  98,000  acres  for  preserva- 
tion in  its  natural  state.  Through  con- 
tinual careful  management  and  selec- 
tive use  of  resources,  its  ruggedness  and 
beauty  as  well  as  Its  primitive  quality 
have  been  preserved. 

The  name  "Emigrant"  is  deeply  steeped 
in  local  history.  The  basin  derives  its 
name  from  nearby  Emigrant  Pass,  that 
famous  passage  used  by  many  pioneer 
groups    to    cross    the    Sierra    Nevada 
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Mountains  into   this  region  of  eastern 
California. 

The  proposed  Emigrant  WUdemess 
Area  is  a  region  of  rugged  snow-capped 
peaks,  glistening  glacial  lakes,  lush 
mountain  meadows,  and  sparse  patches 
of  conifer  forest  In  the  Stanlshaus  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  lies  in  Tuolumne  County 
along  the  northern  border  of  Yosemlte 
National  Park. 

The  area  is  used  primarily  for  outdoor 
recreation,  being  visited  from  late  spring 
to  early  fall  by  hikers,  campers,  fisher- 
men, and  hunters.  In  addition,  it  sup- 
ports a  small  amount  of  mining  activity 
and  is  a  summer  forage  area  for  cattle. 
The  basin  receives  heavy  winter  snow- 
falls and  much  summer  rain  and  is  an 
important  watershed.  Small  masoiur 
and  concrete  dams  have  lieen  constructed 
inconspicuously  to  increase  the  water 
storage  and  facilitate  uinform  flows  in 
lower  streams. 

The  topography  of  this  primitive  area 
is  relatively  rugged.  The  area  is  drained 
by  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Stanislaus 
River  and  the  Tuolumne  River.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  region  ranges  from  a  low 
of  4,700  feet  at  Cherry  Lake  to  11,570 
feet  at  Leavltt  Peak  on  the  crest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  creates  rocky,  craggy 
mountains  and  glaciated  ridges  and 
valleys.  More  than  100  crystal  lakes  are 
scattered  throughout  the  massive  out- 
croppings  of  granite. 

Temperatures  in  this  region  vary  from 
90  P.  to  -20°  P.,  thus  providing  cool 
summers  which  are  enthusiastically  en- 
joyed by  people  from  California's  urban 
areas.  Over  80  percent  of  the  precipita- 
tion in  the  areas  falls  as  snow. 

Because  soils  are  generally  shallow-  and 
the  tlmberllne  falls  below  the  crest  of 
the  higher  peaks,  only  28  percent  of  the 
area  supports  any  timber,  tind  that  Is 
scattered.  Alpine  meadows  dot  much  of 
the  landscape  with  unique  mountain 
vegetation. 

The  area  is  vast  and  one  can  easily  ex- 
perience the  challenges  and  solitude  of 
wilderness.  Although  the  area  has  been 
well  used.  It  has  been  carefully  man- 
aged to  maintain  its  primeval  setting, 
and  still  contains  the  rugged  natural  ap- 
pearance caused  by  centuries  of  winter 
storms. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduced  and 
which  I  am  supporting  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  wilderness  area  of  105.- 
878  acres.  The  area  is  baslc^y  the 
Emigrant  Basin  Primitive  Area  with 
minor  additions  and  subtractlotis.  My 
legislation  embodies  the  recommendation 
of  the  DJ3.  Forest  Service  and  of  the 
administration.  I  am  supported  In  my  ef- 
forts by  all  of  the  concerned  agenclee  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  by  the 
State  of  California. 

Tlie  time  for  action  la  now.  As  the 
Forest  Service  has  developed  new  pro- 
grams for  wilderness  area«,  more  and 
more  areas  have  been  wisely  Included. 
This  region  which  has  been  protected 
over  the  years  for  its  natural  beauty  and 
primitive  state  deserves  to  be  given  tiie 
perpetual  protection  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.  Our  urban  areas  are  sprawl- 
ing and  we  will  continually  need  more 
space  for  our  people.  We  must  act  now  to 


preserve  those  areas  least  touched  by 
man. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


I  invite  any  Members  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate to  join  us  In  that  meeting. 


W. 


TURNER    WALLIS    PUMPING 
STATION 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2509)  to  name  structure  S-5A  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  located  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  Pla.,  as  the  "W.  Turner  Wallls 
Pimiplng  Station"  in  memory  of  the 
late  W.  Turner  Wallls,  the  flrst  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  chief  engineer  for 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 

S.  2509 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RejfreMentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  struc- 
ture S-8A  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District,  located  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida,  shall  be  named  the 
"W.  Turner  Wallls  Pumping  Station"  In 
memc»y  of  the  late  W.  Turner  WaUla,  the 
flrat  secretary-treasurer  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District. 

Sec.  a.  Any  law.  rule,  regulation,  document, 
map,  or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
reference  Is  made  to  structure  8--6A  referred 
to  in  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  that  structure 
by  the  name  designated  for  the  structure  in 
the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
announce  tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m. 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  headed  by  the  Honorable 
JosrPH  P.  ViGORiTO  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
bill  will  be  heard  requesting  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provide  seeds 
and  plants  upon  request  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  is  aimed 
at  fighting  the  high  prices  of  vegetables 
in  this  country  and  fighting  the  food 
shortace^  that  this  Nation  faces  In  the 
future.  It  Is  a  step  forward  and  will  be 
a  return  to  the  soil  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica. It  win  give  people  in  the  urban 
areas  a  chance  to  plant  a  little  garden 
and  encourage  a  return  to  the  soil  and 
utilize  millions  and  millions  of  unused 
acres  of  land  that  are  good  for  planting 
In  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 


CORRECTION  OP  H.R.  11793.  NEW 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  485)  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  meUce  a  technical 
correction  In  the  enrollment  of  HR 
11793. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concmrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Hove  of  Representativtt 
( the  Senate  ooncurrlnff) ,  Tbat  the  Presldnt 
of  the  United  Sttftea  Is  requested  to  ratun 
to  the  House  of  Bepreaentattvee  tbe  om^mm 
bill  CB.A.  11793)  to  reorganize  and  oonacdl- 
date  certain  fxinctlona  of  tbe  Federal  Oor- 
emment  In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Ajimtwi^- 
tratlon  In  order  to  promote  more  eflleiaat 
management  of  such  fimctlona.  If  and  whan 
said  bm  la  returned  by  the  President,  the 
action  of  the  Pnatdlng  Offloers  of  the  two 
Houses  In  signing  the  bill  shall  bo  >i— mf^ 
rescinded;  and  the  Olerk  of  the  House  k 
authorized  and  directed.  In  the  re-«nioU- 
ment  of  said  bill,  to  make  the  foUowtog 
correction: 

In  section  29  of  the  enrolled  bill,  strike 
out  "•2,000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  theieoC 
"•200.000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ta 
a  typographical  error  In  the  printing  of 
the  enroUed  blU.  and  it  is  necessary  that 
we  agree  to  this  concurrent  resolution, 
and  that  the  Senate  concur  In  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
.table. 


REPORTS    OF    PATMAN    DEFEAT 
GREATLY  EXAGGERATED 

fMr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
death  of  Mark  Twain,  the  reports  that 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Wright  Pat- 
maw,  would  be  defeated  In  last  Saturday's 
Texas  primary  were  greatly  exaggerated. 

For  the  piwt  several  weeks,  a  number  <rf 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  have 
appeared  Indicating  that  Chairman  Pat- 
man  was  In  trouble  In  his  election  bid.  It 
was  suggested  that  although  he  might 
win  the  primary,  he  would  be  forced  Into 
a  runoff  election. 

It  la  most  gratifying  for  me  to  report  to 
you  that  Chairman  Patman  not  only  won 
his  primary  race,  but  easily  defeated  two 
challengers  and  captured  more  than  55 
percent  of  the  vote,  while  his  nearest 
owjonent  gained  only  slightly  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  vote. 

It  would  appear  that  the  news  articles 
predicting  Chairman  Patman's  defeat 
were  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
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big  bankers  who  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Patman  forced  Into  reth-ement. 

Mr.  Patman  ran  a  strong  and  aggressive 
campaign,  the  type  which  has  kept  him 
In  Congress  for  46  years. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  for  his  resounding 
election  victory  on  Saturday. 


ST  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS  ANNUAL 
REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  — ) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation's 
Annual  Report  for  1973.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  83-358,  as  amend- 
ed, and  covers  the  period  January  1, 1873 
through  December  31.  1973. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  May  6.  1974. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   NO.  ) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  In  the  bio- 
medical sciences,  undertaken  In  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  continues  to  focus 
upon  dlsesises  of  both  worldwide  Impor- 
tance and  of  special  significance  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia:  cholera,  environmen- 
tally induced  diseases,  leprosy,  malnutri- 
tlon,  the  parasitic  diseases  filarlasls  and 
schistosomiasis,  tuberculosis,  and  the 
viral  diseases  dengue  and  rabies. 

The  sustialned  success  of  this  biomedi- 
cal research  program  reflects  its  careful 
management  and  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  both  nations  to  Its  continuation. 
The  increasingly  effective  research  plan- 
ning and  communication  between  In- 
vestigators In  our  two  countries  has  in- 
tensified our  scientific  productivity  and 
strengthened  our  determination  to  work 
together  toward  better  health  for  all 
mankind. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitb  House.  May  8,  1974. 


AMENDING  ACT  OP  JUNE  27.  1960  (74 
STAT.  220)  RELATING  TO  THE 
PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORICAL 
AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  296)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relat- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  historical  and 
archeological  data,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.  296 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data  (In- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam",  approved  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220;  16  U.8.C.  469),  Is  amended  as 
f  oUows : 

(1)  In  section  1,  after  "result  of"  Insert 
"(1)"  and  delete  "agency."  and  Insert 
"agency  or  (3)  any  alteration  of  the  terrain 
caused  as  a  result  of  any  Federal  construc- 
tion project  or  federally  licensed  activity  or 
program.". 

(2)  In  section  2.  change,  "Sec.  2.  (a)",  to 
"Sec.  2";  after  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
Insert  "(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary) ".  and  delete  aU  of  subsection  (b) . 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  V^henever  any  Federal  agency 

finds,  or  Is  notified.  In  writing,  by  an  appro- 
priate historical  or  archeological  authority, 
that  lt3  activities  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  construction  project  or  federally  li- 
censed project,  activity,  or  program  may 
cause  Irreparable  loss  or  destruction  of  sig- 
nificant scientific,  prehistorlcal,  historical,  or 
archeological  data,  such  agency  shall  notify 
the  Secretary,  In  writing,  and  shaU  provide 
the  Secretary  with  appropriate  Information 
concerning  the  project,  program,  or  activity. 
Such  agency  may  request  the  Secretary  to 
vmdertake  the  recovery,  protection,  and  jjres- 
ervatlon  of  such  data  (Including  prelimi- 
nary survey,  or  other  Investigation  as  needed, 
and  analysis  and  publication  of  the  reports 
resulting  from  such  investigation) ,  or  it  may, 
with  funds  appropriated  for  auch  project, 
program,  or  activity,  undertake  such  activ- 
ities. Copies  of  reports  of  any  investigations 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make 
them  avaUable  to  the  public  for  inspection 
and  review. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  by  loan,  grant,  or 
otherwise  to  any  private  person,  associa- 
tion, or  pubUc  entity,  the  Secretary.  U  he 
determines  that  significant  scientific,  prehis- 
torlcal. historical,  or  archeological  dato 
might  be  Irrevocably  loot  c»  destroyed,  may 
with  funds  appropriated  expressly  for  this 
purpose  conduct,  with  the  consent  of  all  per- 
sons, asaoclatlo.ns,  or  public  entitles  having 
a  legal  Interest  In  the  property  involved,  a 
survey  of  the  affected  site  and  undertake  the 
recovery,  protection,  and  preeerratlan  of 
such  data  (including  analysis  and  puhUca- 
tlon).  The  Secretary  shaU,  unlees  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  to  In  writing,  compensate 
any  person,  association,  or  public  entity  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  delays  In  construction  or 
as  a  result  of  the  temporary  looa  of  the  use 
of  private  or  any  nonfederally  owned  lands. 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  noUflca- 
tlon,  In  wilUng,  by  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  appropriate  historical  or  archeo- 
logical authority  that  sclentlflc,  prehistorlcal, 
hlstorloal,  or  archeological  data  is  being  or 
may  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed  by  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  Uceneed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  shall.  If  he  deter- 


mines that  such  data  is  significant  and  is 
being  or  may  be  Irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed 
and  after  reasonable  notice  to  the  agency 
responsible  for  funding  or  licensing  such 
project,  activity,  or  program,  conduct  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  a  survey  and  other  in- 
vestigation of  the  areas  which  are  or  may  be 
affected  and  recover  and  preserve  such  data 
(including  analysis  and  publication)  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  not  being,  but  should  be, 
recovered  and  preserved  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"lb)  No  survey  or  recovery  work  shall  be 
required  pursuant  to  this  section  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  bead  of  the  respon- 
sible agency,  would  lnii>ede  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  or  licensed  projects  or  ac- 
tivities undertaken  In  connection  with  any 
emergency.  Including  projects  or  activities 
uiidertaken  in  anticipation  of,  or  as  a  result 
of,  a  natural  disaster. 

•  I  c )  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  the  sur- 
vey or  recovery  effort  within  sixty  days  after 
notification  to  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  within  such  time  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  responsible  'or  funding  or  licensing 
the  project,  activity,  or  program  in  all  other 
cases. 

"(di  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  to  In  writing,  compensate 
ar.y  person,  as.^oclatlon.  or  public  entUy  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  delays  In  construction  or 
as  a  result  of  the  temporary  loss  of  the  use 
of  private  or  nonfederally  owned  land." 

(4 1  In  section  2,  change  "Sec.  2.  (C)"  to 
"Sbc.  5.  (a)"  and  change  "instigating  agen- 
cy" to  "agency  responslltHe  for  funding  or  li- 
censing the  project"  and  delete  "agency,"  and 
Insert  "agency  and  the  survey  and  recovery 
programs  shall  terminate  at  a  time  mutu- 
ally agreed  up>on  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  such  agency  unless  extended  by 
mutual  agreement.". 

(5)  Delete  subsection  2(d). 
(8)   In  section  2,  change  "Smc.  3.  (e)"  to 
•-SMC.  (5).   (b)". 

(7)  In  section  5  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  aU 
Federal  survey  and  recovery  actlvitlee  au- 
thorized \mder  this  Act  and  shall  submit  an 
unnimi  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  United  States  Congress  indicating 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
the  specific  projects  surveyed  and  the  results 
produced,  and  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  as  a  ree\ilt  thereof.". 

(8)  Redesignate  "Sxc.  3."  as  "Sxc.  6."  and 
change  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  read  as 
follows :  • 

"(2)  obtain  the  services  of  expterts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(3)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeologlc&I  purposes  by 
any  private  pteraon  or  corporation  or  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  any  Federal  agency.". 

(9)  Delete  all  of  section  4  and  insert  the 
following: 

"Sxc.  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpoeeo 
of  this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  a  construction  project  may  assist  the 
Secretary  and  or  It  may  transfer  to  him  such 
funds  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  project, 
except  that  the  1  per  centum  limitation  of 
this  section  shaU  not  apply  in  the  event 
that  the  project  Involves  WO.OOO  or  less: 
Provided,  That  the  costs  of  such  surrey,  re- 
covery, analysis,  and  publication  shaU  be 
considered  nonreimbursable  project  costs 

"(b)  Fcff  the  pxupoees  of  subeectlon  3(b). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  mav  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than 
$500,000  In  fiscal  year  1974:  •1,000,000  In  fls- 
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cal  year  1076;  •1,600.000  In  flocal  year  197S; 
•1.600.000  In  OkaI  year  1077;  and  •1,500,000 
In  fiscal  year  1078. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  sutwectlon  4(a), 
tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  ca.OOO.OOO  in  fis^  year  1074; 
•3,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1076:  •3.000.000  In 
fiscal  year  1976;  $3,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1077; 
and  •3,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1078.". 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  secon4 demanded? 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  tf  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  Is  iK)t  opposed 
to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  opposed  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  gentleman  from  NorQi  Carolina 
(Mr.  Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  a  bill  originally  sponsored 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  subsequently 
cosponsored  by  more  than  125  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  believe  this  bill 
probably  has  more  cosponsors  than  any 
other  bUl  that  I  have  brought  to  the  floor. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  ejcpand  the 
Federal  effort  to  assure  the  recovery, 
preservation,  and  documentation  of  the 
historical  and  archeologlcal  resources  of 
the  Nation  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  alterations  of  the 
terrain. 

Under  present  law — Public  Law  86- 
523 — the  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
•urvey  of  sites  and  the  recovery  of 
archeologlcal  values  at  federally  con- 
structed dam  and  reservoir  areas.  TTiat 
program  has  resulted  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  much  significant  historical  data 
that  would  otherwise  have  betn  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  costs  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  this  effort  have  varied  from  year  to 
year — averaging  about  $1.2  miflion  since 
the  act  was  approved  in  1960.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  more  concentrated 
effort  has  resulted  in  the  investment  of 
about  $1.8  million  annually. 

H.R.  296,  as  amended,  would  expand 
the  present  law  to  include  actfvities  ad- 
ministered by  agencies  other  tkan  those 
associated  with  water  development  proj- 
ects. During  the  deliberations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Rirka  and 
Recreation  during  the  92d  CSongress — 
September  11-12,  1972 — and  during  the 
93d  Confess— July  30-31,  197J— and  in 
several  subsequent  meetings,  the  effect 
and  operation  of  this  change  In  policy 
was  carefully  examined. 

Almost  everyone  recognizes  the  value 
of  this  endeavor,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  this  program  does 


not  interfere  with  orderly  progress.  The 
affected  departments  suggested  numer- 
ous amendments  and  voiced  sincere  con- 
cerns with  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
The  subcommittee  reviewed  these  com- 
ments and  suggestions  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  and  totally  redrafted 
the  bill.  It  is  this  revised  text  which  Is 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  objective  of 
HJl.  296,  as  recommended,  would  be  to 
expand  and  redirect  the  historical  and 
archeologlcal  salvage  program.  During 
the  course  of  our  hearings,  we  were  told 
of  many  cases  where  significant  values 
have  been  lost  simply  because  the  agency 
involved  had  no  l^al  authority  to  utilize 
any  portion  of  its  funds  in  order  to 
undertake  the  necessary  survey  and  sal- 
vage effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amend- 
ment strikes  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  and  inserts  a  new  text  which 
Incorporates  and  eliminates  most  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  affected  agen- 
cies either  by  clarifying  the  language  or 
by  including  the  substance  of  the  sug- 
gested amendments. 

While  the  objective  of  H.R.  296  re- 
mains intact  under  the  revised  text,  sev- 
eral substantive  changes  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

First,  the  committee  language  Is 
drafted  to  prevent  any  imdue  interfer- 
ence with  or  delay  of  needed  Federal 
projects  or  programs.  Speciflcally,  the 
language  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
governmental  agency  carrying  out  a 
project  can  do  the  salvage  work  itself 
and  not  lose  any  control  to  the  Interior 
Depigment;  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment must  begin  salvage  work  within 
60  days  after  notice  or  at  a  time  agreed 
to  by  the  agency  and  must  complete  work 
by  the  time  a^eed  to  with  the  agency 
and  that  there  can  be  no  recovery  In 
case  of  emergencies. 

Second,  it  places  coordinating  respon- 
sibility In  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
so  that  a  relatively  uniform  Federal  pro- 
gram should  be  assured.  It  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  review  the  efforts  of  the 
agencies  and  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  problems,  accom- 
plishments amd  costs  of  the  program. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  funding  for  this 
program  be  carefully  reviewed. 

Third,  we  were  concerned  with  the 
possible  Impact  of  this  program  on  non- 
Federal  property  owners  which  might  be 
affected  because  projects  are  financed  by 
Federal  loans  or  grants.  To  protect  them, 
we  wrote  into  the  bill  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  consent  of  all  persons  having  a 
legal  Interest  in  affected  property  before 
any  survey  or  salvage  work  could  be  un- 
dertaken and  we  required  that  if  such 
work  results  in  any  damage  or  loss  due 
to  delays  or  loss  of  the  use  of  property, 
those  affected  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
felt  that  strong  funding  controls  were  es- 
sential. While  we  authorized  the  use  of 
appropriated  project  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program,  we  also  authorized 
funds  to  be  appr(«)riated  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  for  different  phaaea 
of  the  program.  Ttiis  falls  into  two  part«; 
No.  1,  the  committee  amendment  aul 
thorlzes  the  appropriation  of  $6  million— 
in  five  annual  installments  averaging 
$1.2  million  per  year — to  fund  survey  and 
salvage  efforts  in  connection  wlUi  F^. 
eral  loan  or  grant  programs  on  uon- 
Federal  property. 

No.  2,  the  committee  amendment  au- 
tliorlzes  the  appropriation  of  $13  mil- 
lion— in  five  annual  installments  aver- 
aging $2.6  million  per  year —  to  continue 
the  present  program  and  include  other 
Federal  construction  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  complicated 
measure  and  one  which  consimied  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  time  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation.  We  think 
that  we  have  improved  the  legislation 
and  that  it  merits  the  approval  of  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  recMnmend  Iti 
enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  North  Carolina  aware  that 
this  bin  authorizes  backdoor  spendln* 
and  is  In  the  nature  of  a  blank  check?  I 
refer  to  page  8,  lines  5  and  6.  Was  that 
the  reason  the  bill  was  brought  out  un- 
der a  suspension  of  the  rules,  because 
this  language  would  have  been  a  viola- 
Uon  of  rule  XXI,  clause  4,  and  subject  to 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  can  proceed 
with  donated  funds  or,  as  on  lines  5  and 
6  with  fimds  appropriated  for  such  proj- 
ect, programs,  or  activity.  In  my  opinion 
the  present  project  funds  could  not  be 
used  but  those  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose could  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  a  reappix)prlation  of 
funds.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  When 
funds  are  appropriated  for  a  specfle 
agency,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
course  would  take  this  legislation  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mi.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us,  ELR 
296,  which  IS  designed  to  strengthen 
Federal  efforts  in  preserving  our  coun- 
try's heritage  of  archeologlcal  and  pre- 
historic remains. 

Much  of  the  historical  artifacts  and 
remains  of  early-da^  Inhabitants  of  our 
land  have  become  buried  in  the  subsur- 
face of  the  land  through  the  passing  of 
time. 

In  I960,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  authorized  identification  and 
recovery  efforts  for  such  remains  in  con- 
nection with  tha  construction  of  dams 
and  related  water  development  project!. 
Time  has  shown,  however,  that  many 
of  these  valuable  archeologlcal  remalni 
are  to  b«  found  In  locations  away  from 
streams  where  water  Impoundments  are 
constructed. 
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In  manv  Instances,  the  constractlon 
of  airports,  highways,  and  buildings,  for 
example,  has  resulted  in  the  uncovering 
of  valuable  archeologlcal  remains. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  extend  author- 
ity for  Federal  identification  and  recov- 
UY  efforts  to  aU  Federal  programs  which 
«ould  affect  toe  terrain,  and  to  other 
programs  or  activiUes  which  affect  the 
terrain  which  are  in  any  way  licensed  or 
assisted  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  provides  safeg;iards.  however, 
to  assure  that  any  survey  or  recovery 
efforts  will  not  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  any  construction  activity,  and 
»ny  efforts  involving  private  property  or 
Interests  can  be  conducted  only  with  the 
consent  of  those  Interests. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  authority  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  gen- 
eral coordinator  for  all  survey  and  recov- 
ery efforts. 

The  bill  provides  increased  fimdlng 
authorization  for  the  conduct  of  this 
strengthened  program,  and  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Interior  Committees  of  the  Congress  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  296,  as  Introduced, 
was  accompanied  by  numerous  com- 
paoion  bills  cosponsored  by  128  Members 
of  the  House. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  objecUves  of  this 
legislation  have  had  strong  hiterest  and 
support  by  the  Members  of  this  body.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
voting  favorably  for  the  passace  of  this 

bill. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  CONABLK) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  Is  needed  quite  obvious- 
ly in  order  to  protect  priceless  archeolog- 
lcal sites.  Once  they  have  been  damaged 
they  can  never  be  replaced.  I  believe  It 
was  Faulkner  who  once  said: 

The  past  Is  not  dead.  It  Is  not  aven  past. 

While  this  is  true,  we  can  kill  impor- 
tant parts  of  our  heritage  by  careless- 
ness. We  need  the  protection  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  how  the  construction  crews 
work.  I  know  what  happens  when  they 
come  upon  something  of  this  sort.  They 
rcneraUy  are  Inclined  to  try  to  speed  up 
tiieir  work  before  some  outside  scientist 
can  come  in  and  complicate  their  con- 
struction schedule.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment must  have  this  legislative  tool  to 
protect  the  irreplaceable.  A  financing 
mechanism  in  needed,  and  all  responsible 
participants  must  be  sensitized  to  the 
value  of  preserving  archelogical  values  no 
matter  how  importtmt  our  commitment 
to  progress.  How  sad  to  look  back  after 
It  is  too  late,  and  say.  "If  we  had  not  been 
In  such  a  hurry — now  we  will  never 
know." 

I  hope  the  bill  will  prevail. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this  bill 
comes  to  the  House  under  suspension  of 


the  rules  and  that  I  must  take  the  floor 
to  ask  that  some  necessary  changes  be 
made  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  historical  and  archeologlcal 
sites,  but  this  bill  provides  no  time  lim- 
itation whatsoever  upon  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Department  could 
make  an  agreement  that  would  require 
the  stopping  of  a  highway  project  or 
mass  transit  project  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  years. 

We  need  to  be  very  careful  that  any 
leslslation  does  not  create  a  road  block 
for  necessary  transportation  and  con- 
struction projects. 

The  key  to  this  is  the  phrase  in  this 
bill  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina mentioned,  and  I  appreciate  his 
camdor;  "Time  agreed  to."  By  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  on  which 
I  am  a  member  is  working  on  a  mass 
transit  bill  now  that  will  involve  some 
$30  billion.  An  agency  concerned  can 
make  a  contract  to  hold  this  up  for  2 
years  or  more.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  $30  billion  here  to  work  out  mass 
transit  programs.  Do  we  want  to  have 
them  held  up  for  one  person  to  come 
along  and  file  a  suit?  I  want  to  save 
these  archeologlcal  sites.  We  already  re- 
quire on  highway  projects  for  the  Inter- 
ior Department  to  certify  that  there  is 
no  problem;  but  we  are  opening  up  a  can 
of  worms  here  that  will  stop  our  mass 
transit  program. 

All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  get  my  dlsthi- 
gulshed  colleague  to  take  it  back  through 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  revise  it 
so  that  we  have  some  limitation  on  time, 
so  that  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
others  concerned  can  use  this  to  keep 
them  from  using  this  bill  as  a  method  of 
stopping  the  construction  program  on 
highways,  on  mass  transit,  on  all  other 
major  construction  programs. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Texas  makes  an  excellent  point.  I 
am  a  sponsor  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
niyself ;  but  I  do  see  the  inherent  harm 
that  could  be  created  In  the  discussion. 

I  am  going  to  vote  In  this  case  with 
my  colleague  from  Texas  and  hope  that 
we  can  clean  this  thing  up  and  not  create 
the  situation  that  he  is  presently  fearful 
of. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. In  fact,  I  may  be  one  of  the  spon- 
sors, too.  I  want  to  preserve  these  sites; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  stop  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
use  this  bill  for  purposes  not  intended 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  follows  if  Federal  con- 
tracts are  held  up,  it  Is  going  to  hi- 
crease  the  costs  of  Federal  contracts.  I 
cannot  get  out  of  my  mind  the  backdoor 
spending  Involved  hi  this  bill  and  bring- 
ing it  before  the  House  imder  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  which  precludes  the 
making  of  a  point  of  order  against  this. 


Moreover,  I  would  like  to  hear  some- 
one explain  what  prehistorical  data  is  to 
be  accumulated  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Let  me  say  to  tlie 
gentleman,  I  am  in  a  position  right  now 
where  there  is  a  highway  project  that 
has  been  held  up  for  a  year  because  there 
is  a  house  somewhere  near  the  right-of- 
way  that  is  100  years  old.  It  has  no  his- 
torical value,  but  somebody  suggested 
it  was  an  historical  site  and  it  took  a  lot 
of  time  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Again,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do;  but  I  hope  he  is  willing  to 
get  a  rule  so  that  the  "time  agreed  to" 
phrase,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing,  can  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  a 
specified  time  frame  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary protection  for  construction  projects, 
historical  sites  and  archeologlcal  sites. 

Mr.  SKUBl'i'Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  do  not  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  example  which  the 
gentleman  gives;  that  is,  the  holding  up 
of  a  highway  project  because  of  a  house 
being  erected. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  is  a  negative  thing. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  requires 
the  highway  department  to  make  a  re- 
port showing  that  no  historical  site  will 
be  disturbed.  They  have  resolved  this  in 
the  last  week  or  two,  but  it  has  taken 
months.  I  want  to  do  what  the  gentlemsm 
wants  to  do  also,  but  reduce  the  time  lag. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  house  has  been  declared  a 
historical  site  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
holding  up  the  highway? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  has  not  been  de- 
clared a  historical  site,  but  it  is  100  years 
old,  and  some  authority  must  say  that 
no  historical  site  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  Secretary  has  to 
make  that  determination  and  he  has  60 
days  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  section  4(c) ,  in  which  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shaU  Initiate  the  sivrvey  or 
recovery  effort  within  sixty  days  after  noti- 
fication to  him  pursuant  to  siibsertloa  (a) .  .  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  almost  getting  to  the  key  point. 
If  he  will  read  on,  the  Secretary  can  agree 
to  2  years  or  5  years  or  10  years,  if  he  sees 
fit,  witliGUt  any  time  limitation  what- 
ever on  the  contract  he  enters  into.  This 
is  not  the  sole  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Or  within  such  time 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  licensing  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  no  agreement,  he  would  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  60-day  period.  This.  I 
think,  put,s  the  Secretary  under  consid- 
erable pressure  to  work  ^ith  dispatch 
to  protect  the  historical  site. 
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is  con- 
impect 
that  this 
Ironmental 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  May  I  cite  my  exam- 
ple again.  It  has  been  ne(arly  a  year 
and  a  half  and  we  have  npt  authority 
to  start  clearing  the  rlght-^f-way.  This 
place  has  not  even  been  de^ared  a  his- 
torical site. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemani  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Cferollna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  froai  New  York 
is  exactly  right.  They  placfd  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  providing  t]|at  the  Sec- 
retary must  start  action  recovering  an 
area  within  60  days  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  for  a  different  ifme.  which 
could  be  shorter  or  a  little  lon|:er. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Will  the=  gentleman 
tell  me  how  long  this  Is?  All  I  am  asking 
him  to  do  is  to  take  it  back  n  the  Rules 
Committee  and  put  In  here  38  months. 
How  long  would  he  go?         1 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Caiillna.  Sixty 
days.  1 

Mr.  ROBEHITS.  Five  years,  {10  years;  It 
would  not  make  any  dlCTerenoft. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  ciolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  point  out  to  }he  gentle- 
man that  the  section  4(c).. 'which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  re$d,  specific- 
ally provides  that  in  the  bfaeence  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  Ofc  Secretary 
must  start  work  within  6^  days.  We 
placed  that  in  there  in  ordec  to  move  It 
just  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Tel 
cemed  about  environmet 
statements.  Let  me  point  o« 
bill  has  no  bearing  on  the  en^ 
impact  bill  whether  it  passesk>r  not.  En- 
vironmental impact  statemejits  have  to 
be  filed  As  a  matter  of  fa|t,  this  bill 
might  aid  the  situation  beca|ise  It  gives 
us  a  mode  or  method  wherebj  others  will 
have  the  data  that  is  in  dispute  and  can 
get  the  matter  cleared  beforf  the  envir- 
onmental impact  agency  get8=involved. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
state  to  the  gentleman  from;  Texas  that 
I  am  under  no  misappreheiislon.  This 
does  not  relate  to  the  envirotimental  im- 
pact statement,  but  it  requi-es  another 
thing  which  Is  almost  Identical.  All  in 
the  world  the  gentleman  f  rona  Texas  asks 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  STorth  Caro- 
lina go  back  and  protect  $11  the  pro- 
grams, all  the  rest  of  Government,  by 
putting  in  a  limitation  upon  the  time  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
to  act.  We  require  him  to  start  in  60  days, 
but  we  do  not  require  him  to  finish  It  at 
all.  Suppose  he  never  makes  a  report? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  state  that  this  paragraph 
provides  that  he  must  finish  In  the  time 
agreed  to  between  him  and  the  agency. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  He  can  agree  on  any- 
thing he  wants  to.  That  is  the  whole 
weakness.  He  can  agree  to  2  years. 
3  years.  5  years;  In  the  meantime, 
the  entire  program  Is  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  cause 
any  great  furor  here.  We  are  making  a 
great  mistake  if  we  pass  this  without 
letting  it  go  back  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  have  a  chance  to  put  some 
amendments  on  It.  I  certainly  want  to  do 
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what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do,  protect 
our  sites,  I  want  to  help  do  it,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  everything  while  some 
one  decides  what  constitutes  a  histor- 
ical site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  are  not  the 
biggest  spenders  around.  Peih&pe  It 
would  be  good  to  stop  a  (30  billion  mass 
transit  program,  but  I  don't  think  many 
of  us  would  agree  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to 
get  legislation  to  do  Just  that  Instead  of 
resorting  to  this  kind  of  device  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  point  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  niight  not  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonable period  for  a  study  to  be  mode. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
point  I  make  is  that  he  has  the  authority 
to  lengthen  it  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
be  well,  yes.  to  be  able  to  specify  a  par- 
ticular time,  but  I  may  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  these  kinds  of  questions  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  fixing  of  a  par- 
ticular time,  because  one  does  not  know 
what  one  Is  going  to  get  Into  when  he 
gets  under  the  ground,  psirticularly  with 
some  artifacts  or  other  things  that  have 
to  do  with  historical  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  best  thing 
one  can  do  Is  to  assume  that  the  newly 
appointed  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  confirmed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  will  do  a  reasonable  .lob 
and  that  he  will  not  execute  his  ofBce 
in  an  arbitrary  fashion  which  Is  de- 
signed, for  some  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man has  not  yet  specified,  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  progress. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  here,  and  I 
think  we  have  to  trust  somebody  we  put 
in  executive  positions  to  do  a  decent  and 
an  honest  Job.  That  Is  the  extent  of  what 
this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  pclnt,  but  It  Ls  not  a 
valid  point,  one  which  should  not  Inter- 
rupt the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
where  the  definition  can  be  found  of  "sci- 
entific data"  and  "prehistoric  data." 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  where  the  defi- 
nition is. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  Is  no  such  defi- 
nition In  this  bill.  It  depends  on  whoever 


liappens  to  be  Interested  in  what  par- 
ticular project.  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  bill,  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  BnnrsTT) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legle- 
latlon  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  % 
large  nimiber  of  scholarly  people,  pri- 
marily In  universities  and  museumt 
throughout  the  country.  They  felt  that 
the  experience  we  had  had  so  far  with 
the  previous  legislation  on  dams  showed 
that  this  legislation  could  be  expanded 
conservatively  in  a  way  to  take  care  of 
many  things  that  are  now  being  lost 
From  practical  experience,  therefore,  m 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  and  m 
believe  that  no  great  amount  of  money 
need  be  Involved. 

Great  benefit  can  come  fnnn  the  prei* 
ervaUon  of  archiological  materials.  Thb 
can  expand  the  horizons  of  young  people 
and  older  people  as  well.  It  can  add  to 
knowledge  and' can  improve  the  content 
of  museums.  The  legislation  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  Informatkm 
that  would  be  helpful  to  man  In  his  quert 
for  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  pwt— 
a  very  valuable  assist  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  present 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced  tfaii 
legislation.  There  were  many  cosponson 
of  It  as  well.  I  must  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  did  an  excellent 
job  in  revising  the  legislation.  They  held 
extensive  hearings  and  they  went  Into 
the  matter  In  some  great  detail.  In  my 
opinion,  their  efforts  greatly  improved 
the  legislation  which  we  originally  intro- 
duced. Our  intentions  were  good,  but  the 
committee  itself,  as  well  as  the  staff, 
were  able  to  perfect  from  our  orlglnil 
proposals  an  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  cosponsors  alio 
In  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill  is  the  bill 
which  as  originally  introduced  by  us  to 
the  House  If  I  remember  correctly. 
Therefore,  this  matter  will  go  to  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  tbe 
Senate,  or  this  bill  today  can  be  newly 
handled  In  the  Senate:  and  details  such 
as  the  ones  we  have  so  far  had  broutlit 
out,  could  be  Ironed  out. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confl- 
dence  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  had  long  experience  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  ever  since  I 
have  been  here  In  Congress;  and  I  hate 
never  found  them  yet  to  be  lacking  tn 
care,  thoughtfulness,  and  promptness.  I 
think  they  will  do  this  Job.  under  the 
thrust  of  this  debate,  and  under  the  ex- 
act language  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  myself,  have  no  feel- 
ing that  If  this  legislation  passes  in  tbe 
form  we  have  before  us  today  that  It 
would  not  be  good,  sound  legislation  or 
that  there  would  be  abuses  which  would 
occur  under  It.  However,  one  can  alwayi 
conjure  up  possibilities,  and  this  debate 
has  given  us  some  light  as  to  those  pos- 
sibilities. When  we  go  to  conference  on 
the  bill  or  If  the  Senate  takes  sepoiate 
action  perhaps  some  additional  language 
could  be  added  to  dispel  any  such  feeUm 
any  Member  might  have. 

I  think  this  is  good  legislation,  and  I 
think  It  will  give  us  Information  about 
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the  past  which  will  be  helpful  to  us  today 
and  for  the  future.  There  is  a  variety  of 
things  to  be  learned,  not  Just  knowing 
what  may  have  happened  In  history;  but 
seeing  the  particular  artiflcats  from  the 
past  and  learning  all  we  can  learn  about 
them  can  eves  tell  us  things  about  health 
matters,  for  Instance,  as  surprising  as 
that  may  be.  We  have  learned  from  such 
data  a  good  bit  about  the  development 
of  sociology  and  other  things  that  have 
developed  in  this  land  and  this  helps  us 
in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  good,  sound 
legislation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  It 
may  be  passed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  However,  I  will  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  state 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  did  not  rush  into 
this  legislation.  We  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  It  In  the  last  Congress,  we  held 
2  days  of  hearings  on  It  during  this  Con- 
gress, and  we  spent  2  days  marking  up 
the  bill. 

We  considered  all  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  agencies.  It  Is  a  bill  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  archeological 
community.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Federal  agency  that  now  opposes  this  bill 
In  its  present  form. 

In  regard  to  spending,  we  have  placed 
language  in  the  bill,  as  we  always  do  in 
any  bill  that  comes  out  of  our  committee, 
limiting  the  amount  of  spending  to 
specific  ceilings. 

In  regard  to  the  1  percent  of  project 
funds.  It  is  my  opinion,  in  interpreting 
the  bill,  that  that  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  could  be  reprogramed  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  so  decided, 
and  up  to  1  percent  of  those  appropria- 
tions could  be  used. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  only  a  rela- 
tively limited  number  of  cases  where  his- 
torical and /or  archeological  items  are 
going  to  be  found.  In  the  present  pro- 
gram Involving  dams  and  reservoirs,  we 
have  had  no  complaints  of  project  delays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  point  out  that 
Indian  villages  that  have  been  found 
usually  were  located  near  the  rivers,  so 
that  there  will  be  more  artifacts  and 
articles  of  historical  value  found  from 
sites  near  reservoirs  and  rivers  than 
there  will  be  from  highway  sites  and  air- 
port projects  which  are  not  located 
normally  close  to  the  rivers. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  again  that 
the  bill  Is  deficient  in  that  It  does  not 
describe  what  these  historical  sites  are 
to  be.  They  will  be  whatever  anybody 
wants  to  msJce  of  them.  Also.  1  percent 
of  all  project  funds  can  be  used  to  pre- 
serve sites. 

One  percent  of  the  highway  program 
fimds  alone.  1  percent  of  15.5  billion,  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  Then 
we  come  along  with  the  mass  transit  bill 


that  will  run  to  $30  billion  over  a  6-year 
period  of  time,  plus  other  bills,  and  this 
will  show  the  Members  how  much  mwiey 
will  be  spent  imder  this  bill.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  vote  down  the  suspension 
and  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  so  that  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  offer  protecting  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  296,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Benottt,  to 
preserve  and  protect  valuable  Mcheo- 
loglcal  and  historical  data  from  urmec- 
essary  destruction.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  I  have  closely 
followed  the  progress  of  this  legislation 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  cosponsorlng. 
1  believe  this  Is  a  very  commendable  bill, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  it  has  come  before 
us  today.  I  have  for  many  years  sup- 
ported the  Initiative  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  Federal  statutes  In  the  area  of 
historic  preservation  at  Federal  con- 
struction project  sites.  This  legislatlMi 
embodies  such  an  Initiative. 

The  measure  would  extend  the  Fed- 
eral salvage  archeological  programs  to 
a  wide  range  of  Federal  activities  rather 
than  limiting  them  to  reservoir  and  dam 
construction.  The  bill  would  permit 
archeologlsts  to  select  sites  and  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific need,  not  on  what  is  being  destroyed. 

The  bill  would  permit  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  programs  are  endangering  or 
destroying  scientific,  prehlstorlcal,  his- 
torical, or  archeological  data  to  spend 
program  funds  to  protect  or  recover  any 
of  the  above  resources  prior  to  their  de- 
struction. Because  there  would  be  few  re- 
quired administrative  procedures  set 
forth,  the  affected  agency  could  carry 
out  the  recovery  program  by  the  admin- 
istrative means  which  are  most  com- 
patible with  its  operations. 

Any  Federal  agency  which  does  not 
wish  to  undertake  direct  responsibility 
for  threatened  archeological  resources 
could  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
begin  a  survey  to  evaluate  the  situation 
and  determine  how  best  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  The  Federal  agency  whose 
program  would  be  responsible  for  the 
possible  destruction,  would  be  authorized 
transfer  a  portion  of  Its  project  funds 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  In  preserving  those 
evidences  of  past  societies  which  have 
remained  untouched. 

On  previous  occasions,  extremely 
valuable  scientific  data  have  been  lost  due 
to  InsufBclent  funds  and  a  lack  of 
available  personnel  at  the  critical  time. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  possible  to  act 
without  significant  delay  and  to  relate 
the  level  of  need  support  directly  to  the 
amoimt  of  destruction,  the  scientific 
need,  and  to  the  availability  of  trained 
personnel  by  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  necessary  fimds  directly  from  the 
program  responsible  for  potential  de- 
struction of  the  data. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
another  step  In  a  significant  efEort  by  the 
Congress  to  preserve  our  heritage.  Since 
the  b^rlnnlng  of  this  century,  the  Con- 
gress  has   taken   an   Increasingly   Im- 


portant role  in  assuring  protection  for 
these  historical  and  prehlstorlcal  finds. 
With  the  continued  increase  in  Federal 
construction  projects  throughout  the 
50  States,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
greater  protection  proposed  In  this 
legislation. 

Our  ever  expanding  population,  led  on 
by  a  swiftly  advancing  technology,  con- 
tinues to  destroy  valuable  resources 
buried  beneath  the  Earth  as  new  groimd 
is  continually  broken  across  the  coimtry. 
A  comprehensive  effort  must  be  made 
now  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
protection  of  such  historical  data. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nefirly  one- 
half  of  our  archeological  sites  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  next  25  years  as  Americans 
continue  to  occupy  greater  stretches  of 
land.  In  the  next  50  years  very  littie 
American  soil  will  be  untouched.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  future  approaches  for 
the  preservation  of  this  nonrenewable 
resource. 

The  face  of  the  continent  is  far  differ- 
ent from  that  seen  by  our  early  pioneers. 
We  have  seen  great  technological  changes 
all  across  the  land.  Efforts  to  develop 
the  country  and  improve  the  life  of  our 
people  have  resulted  in  a  major  change 
of  our  land  surface. 

Modem  people  learn  much  from  early 
predecessors.  Knowledge  of  the  past  is 
a  part  of  everyone's  basic  heritage  and 
information  about  the  past  still  lies 
buried  in  the  ground  awaiting  discovery. 
Some  remmmts  of  the  past  will  siirvive, 
of  course,  but  unless  we  take  appropriate 
steps  now,  the  scattered  evidence  which 
will  remain,  will  not  be  enough  to  permit 
scientists  to  recreate  a  full  and  meangf ul 
picture  of  the  past.  To  date,  much  of  the 
archeological  work  has  been  done  in  an 
emergency  and  ad  hoc  fashion — re- 
sponding primarily  to  discoveries  on  the 
verge  of  falling  to  destruction  by  the  con- 
struction shovel.  A  great  majority  of  the 
effort  has  been  supported  financially  by 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  and 
carried  out  by  dedicated  volunteers. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  efforts  of 
so  many  private  and  volunteer  groups  to 
preserve  our  rich  culture  of  past  gen- 
erations are  quite  commendable.  The 
situation  is  such,  however,  that  their 
best  efforts  are  not  enough  In  view  of  the 
large-scale  changes  being  made.  If  we 
are  to  protect  what  we  have,  and  prevent 
its  loss  forever,  the  Federal  Govenmient 
is  going  to  have  to  take  it  upon  itself  to 
participate  in  this  effort  of  preservation. 

We  are  not  asking  that  projects  be  dis- 
carded. We  are  not  asking  that  great 
sums  of  money  be  exjiended.  This  bill 
simply  permits  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
work  until  the  culturally  significant 
items  can  be  removed  and  preserved. 
Then,  construction  can  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. As  little  as  1  percent  of  project 
funds  would  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  seems  a  small  price  for  a  "priceless" 
bit  of  history. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  296.  is  one  which  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
The  bUl  make  It  Federal  policy  that 
where  Important  archeological.  historical, 
or  prehlstorlcal  artifacts  may  exist  which 
might  be  Jeopardized  by  Federal  or  fed- 
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erally  assisted  projects  which  alter  the 
terrain,  Federal  funding  is  authorized  for 
sxirvey  and  salvage  of  such  sites. 

In  1960,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  assure  that  all  5urh  archeologlcal 
sites  and  specimens  could  be  appropri- 
ately surveyed,  salvaged  and  protected  in 
conjunction  with  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted dam  and  related  water  develop- 
ment projects.  The  bill  before  us  amends 
that  1960  law  by  broadening  Its  scope  to 
extend  to  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
projects  of  any  nature.  Time  has  shown 
that  Items  of  archeologlcal  and  prehis- 
torlcal  importance  exist  in  many  loca- 
tions, not  just  along  stream  courses  where 
water  Impoimdments  are  to  be  located. 

This  bill  provides  that  survey  and  sal- 
vage efforts  for  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted projects  and  activities  may  be  un- 
dertaken, within  limits,  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
given  broadened  authority  to  coordinate 
this  expanded  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  growing  Impact 
of  man's  activities  resulting  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  terrain  across  the  breadth  of 
our  Nation,  it  Is  most  important  that  we 
provide  for  that  coordination  and  fimd- 
tag  necessary  to  assure  that  these  impor- 
tant and  irreplacable  elements  of  our  his- 
torical heritage  are  not  carelessly  and  un- 
knowingly destroyed. 

This  bill  before  us,  H.R.  296,  will  help 
us  to  better  protect  our  historical  herit- 
age, and  I  lu^e  my  coUeagues  to  lend 
their  support  by  voting  In  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  296.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  Is  quite  apparent. 
Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
a  great  number  of  historical  slt.es  which, 
due  to  the  limited  number  of  profes- 
sional «u-cheologIsts  capable  of  explor- 
ing these  regions,  have  never  been  ex- 
cavated or  analyzed.  To  allow  these  sites 
to  go  uninvestigated  and  lost  forever 
because  of  a  Federal  construction  project 
would  b**  a  disservice  to  the  cltizen.s  of 
our  country  and  could  potentially  cause 
gaps  In  our  historical  past. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  cosnon.sored  a  related 
blU— H.R.  3.=i84.  HR  296  expands  th^ 
protection  of  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data  by  placing  any  federally  financed 
construction  project  under  the  scope  of 
this  act. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  allows  for  the  possibility 
that  not  every  Federal  project  may  be 
subject  to  such  archeologlcal  and 
historical  protection  and  preserva- 
tion. The  protections  from  unneces- 
sary delav  of  "riticaHy  needed  pro!e"ts 
an*  an  es.spntial  part  of  this  bill.  A  sur- 
\-ey  v.-ill  be  conducted .  when  requested, 
by  ".  F"  Tcml  acen'^v  or  local  historical 
or  archeologlcal  .society.  However,  the 
.survey  will  be  auth'-'ri/e'l  nnlv  in  those 
areas  in  whi^h  the  S«vretary  detennlnes 
preservati  ,n  is  ne'-essary  and  where  ex- 
cavation anne'  r«-  to  be  r'Hjuired 

Mr.  Speak'  r  the  method  bv  which  the 
.surveys  or  px'^avstion.s  will  be  financed 
seems  to  me  to  al.'^o  be  sound  and  an 
equitable  system  of  financing.  The  Frd- 
eral  agencv  Involved  in  the  construction 
will  be  responsible  for  providing  suffl- 


cient  moneys  for  the  surveys  or  excava- 
tions. However,  should  the  agency  con- 
cerned, for  what  ever  reason,  decide  it 
is  not  feasible  for  them  to  carry  through 
on  the  data  collection,  a  sum  equal  to 
a  maximum  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  depoj^ited  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  specifically 
for  this  purpose.  This  should  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  program  to 
enable  the  agency  concerned  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  its  involvement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  continue 
to  help  our  Nation's  archeologlsts  in 
their  effort  to  gather  data  that  will 
enable  us  to  preserve  and  to  reconstruct 
more  of  our  historical  past.  HJl.  296 
will  enable  us  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility more  effectively  and  con^pletely. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  296  because  I 
believe  we  should  take  every  precaution 
to  insure  that  no  part  of  mankind's  his- 
tory is  destroyed  by  our  national  devel- 
opment. Archeologlcal  discoveries  are 
part  of  this  history,  and  when  uncovered, 
they  deserve  preservation. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data  discovered  during  all  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction.  Presently 
the  law  extends  only  to  dam  and  reservoir 
sites. 

The  burdens  imposed  by  this  law  are 
light  enough  so  as  not  to  outweigh  its 
benefits.  First,  the  cost  is  modest.  A  per- 
centage of  Federal  project  moneys  are 
authorized  to  be  used  where  available, 
and  the  cost  of  the  program  in  each  of 
the  last  3  fiscal  years  has  totaled  less 
than  $2  million.  Second,  it  ha.s  been 
demonstrated  that  recovery  of  archeo- 
loglcal data  can  go  forward  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  Federal  projects.  Survey 
and  salvage  work  is  not  required  in  emer- 
gency situations,  and  any  adversely 
affected  parties  will  be  compensated  for 
damages  due  to  delays  in  construction. 
Third,  the  committee  has  clarified  the 
language  of  the  law  to  relieve  the  Interior 
Department  of  unreasonable  work. 

Mr,  Speaker,  our  overall  conserva- 
tion design  is  comprised  of  many  small 
efforts  such  as  this  bill,  and  I  therefore 
advocate  its  na.s.saEre. 

Mr  DON  H  '~•L^USEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  296 
v'hlch  wlM  expand  and  enhance  our 
ability  to  protect  and  preserve  historical 
and  archeologlcal  data  at  Federal  con- 
struction sites. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  have  been  a  cosionsor 
of  this  measure  during  this  ronere.s.'^  nnd 
the  previous  one.  It  Is  gratifying  that  we 
have  been  able  to  advance  the  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Because  a  companion  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate,  I  believe  we 
can  loolr  confidently  fory""-'^  t-^  seeing 
enactment  of  this  vital  lepM  iMon  In  the 
near  future 

A  good  deal  of  Tedit  must  po  to  the 
dl-tlngulshed  gpntleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Bennett'  for  the  progress  thfit  has 
been  made.  He  haa  been  unstinting  In 
his  advocacy  of  archeologlcal  protection. 

Existing  law  limits  archeologlcal  pro- 
tection to  Federal  damsltes  and  reservoir 
sites  only.  No  specific  provision  relates 


to  any  other  type  of  construction  and 
that  Is  why  this  legislation  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  necessary. 

When  the  original  law  was  passed  over 
a  decade  ago,  there  was  nearly  a  com- 
plete lack  of  general  public  awareness 
of  both  the  scope  of  archeologlcal  evi- 
dence In  this  country  and  the  need  to  In- 
siu«  Its  preservation. 

Today  we  are  aware  and  we  must  not 
only  Insure  that  we  are  adequately  pre- 
pared In  the  future  to  protect  these  sites, 
but  that  we  take  whatever  actions  are 
possible  to  make  up  for  any  damage  of 
the  past. 

Our  commltteee  report  on  H.R.  296 
sums  up  the  nature  of  the  bill  by  noting: 

Proper  excavation  techniques  can  salvag* 
and  preserve  the  materials  found.  It  is  the 
achievement  of  this  end  which  KJR.  29S  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that 
excavation  at  Federal  construction  sites 
has  been  the  first  and  only  source  of  in- 
formation of  the  existence  of  archeologl- 
cal values.  It  Is  Important  that  this  dis- 
covery be  accompanied  by  protection  and 
retention  or  these  valuable  historical 
artifacts  will  be  forever  lost. 

We  should  give  this  bill  our  overwhelm- 
ing approval.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  enact  it 
without  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  296,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  ttiken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  296,  nays  23, 
not  voting  114,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  205 

] 

YEAS— 298 

Ahtlnor 

Burgener 

Delaney 

.^dams 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Alexander 

Burke,  Fla. 

Denholm 

Anderson, 

Dennis 

Calif. 

Burllson,Mo. 

Dent 

Anderson,  ni. 

Burton 

Derwlnskl 

Andrews. 

Butler 

Devlne 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Annunzio 

Camp 

DIESS 

Archer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Downing 

Arends 

Cederberg 

D'lnan 

Asp  In 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Bafalls 

Clancy 

du  Pont 

Baker 

CTausen, 

Edwards,  Ca 

Barrett 

Don  H. 

Ellberg 

Bauman 

Clawson,  Del 

Esch 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bergland 

Cochran 

Evins.  Tenn 

Bevlll 

Cohen 

PssceU 

Blag^ 

collier 

Pish 

Bleeter 

Collins,  ni. 

Flood 

Bingham 

Collins.  Tex. 

Poley 

BogBS 

Conable 

Ford 

Boland 

Conte 

Porsythe 

noiling 

Conyers 

Fraser 

Bo  wen 

Coughlln 

Preneel 

Breckinridge 

Cronla 

Proehllch 

Brlnkiey 

Culver 

Pulton 

Brooks 

Daniel,  Dan 

Puqua 

Broomfleld 

Daniel.  Robert 

Oettya 

Brown,  Calif. 

W..  Jr. 

Glalmo 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Daniels, 

aibbona 

Brown,  Ohio 

DomlnlckV, 

Oilman 

BrorhUI,  M.O. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Olnn 

Broyhlll.  V», 

Davis,  8  C. 

Ooldwater 

Buchanan 

delaOarza 

Oonzalez 
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Orasao 
Oreen,  Pa. 
OroTer 
Oude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Bammer- 
gchmldt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helns 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hill  is 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Bollfleld 
Holtzman 
Horion 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hxint 
Ichord 
jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lagomartlno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lett 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 
Mabon 
Mallary 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mstblas.  Calif 
Mstbls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


.  N,Y. 


Armstrong 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Crane 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hue!  nut 


Maezoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Mosher 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 

Price.  Dl. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quia 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rartck 

Bees 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 
.   St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scu-asln 

Sar  banes 
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Hutchinson 

McCoUlster 

McKay 

Michel 

Poage 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 


Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  low* 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Thompson,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 
Charles,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Xates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  HI. 

Young,  S.O. 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Shuster 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
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Abzug 

Addsbbo 

Anirewa,  N.O. 

Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

Bell 

Blstnlk 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Brotzman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chappell 

Cblsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conlan 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Danielson 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delluma 

Dlngell 


Donohue 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

P^ey 

Oaydos 

Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Oubser 

Ouyer 

Kaley 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 


Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Nichols 

NU 

Owens 

Patman 

Pickle 

Prltchard 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Reid 

Rhodes 


Holt 
Huber 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N,C, 
Kazen 
Kyros 
Landgrehe 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mllford 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Morgan 


Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sisk 

Slack 

Spence 

Steele 

Stokes 


Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Ware 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wydler 
wyman 
Young,  Ga. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Plaher. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Mllford. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maa»a- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Waldle. 
Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr  Gaydoe  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Huber. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Brotaman. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 
Mr   Badlllo  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.   Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Keia. 
Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr  Roy  with  Mr.  BoncaUo  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  schroeder  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Flj-nt  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 
Mr  MUlB  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Seiberllng. 
Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ,.        -, 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  154) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  27,  1960  (74 


Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 

Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  514 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historical   and   archeologlcal   data 
(including    relics    and     specimens)     which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
construction   of  a  dam",  approved  June  21. 
1960    (74  Stat.  220K  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:   "That  it  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  Act 
to   further   the   policy   set   forth  in   the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of   historic   American   sites,   buUdlngs, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  slgn:fi- 
cance,    and    for    other    purposes',    approved 
August  21,  1935  (16  VS.C.  461-467) ,  and  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  program 
lor   the   preservation   of   additional    historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,   19M 
(80  Stat.  916),  by  specifically  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  scienUfVc,  prehlstorlcal. 
historical   and  archeologlcal  data  (including 
relics  and  specimens)  which  might  otherwise 
be  irreparably  lost  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  (1)   flooding,  the  btUlding  of  access  roads, 
the  erection  of  workmen's  communities,  the 
relocation   of   raUroads   and    highways,   and 
other  alterations  of  the  terrain  caused  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  by  any  agency  of  the 
•United  States,  or  by  any  private  person  or 
corporation  holding  a  license  Issued  by  any 
such  agencv;  or  (3)  any  alteration  of  the  ter- 
rain caused  as  a  result  of  any  Federal,  fed- 
erally assisted,  or  federally  licensed  activity 
or  program.  ^^^ 

"Sxc.  2.  Before  any  agency  of  the  unitea 
States  shall  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
dam  or  Issue  a  license  to  any  private  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam  It  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as'  the  'Secretary')  setting  forth  the  site 
of  the  proposed  dam  and  the  approxlm*te 
area  to  be  flooded  and  otherwise  changed  if 
such  construction  Is  undertaken:  Prot-ided, 
That  with  respect  to  any  flood^iatcr  retard- 
ing dam  which  orovide?  less  than  five  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  detention  capacity  and  with 
respect  to  any  other  t>i>e  of  dam  which  cre- 
ates a  reservoir  of  less  than  forty  surfac* 
acres  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  onlv  when  the  contructlng  agency.  In 
its  preliminary  surveys,  finds,  or  is  presented 
vrtth  evidence  that  scientific,  prehlstorlcal, 
historical,  or  archeologlcal  data  exist  or  may 
be  present  In  the  proposed  reservoir  area 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
finds,  or  Is  made  aware  by  an  appropriate 
M<:tortcal  or  archeolojical  av.thcrity.  that 
its  operation  in  conT:ection  with  any  Ped- 
e-al  federaUv  assisted,  or  federa'.ly  licensed 
project,  activity,  or  progtin".  adversely  a2ect.s 
or  may  adversely  affect  significant  scientific, 
prehlstorlcal,  historical,  or  archeological 
data,  such  agency  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary. In  writing,  and  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  appropriate  Information  con- 
cemmg  the  project,  program,  or  activity. 
Such  agency  (1)  may  request  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  the  recovery,  protection,  and 
preservation  of  such  data  (including  prelim- 
inary survev.  or  other  Investigation  as 
needed,  and  analysis  and  pubUcatlo-a  of  the 
reports  resulting  from  such  inNe.tlgatio.n  i , 
or  (2>  may.  with  funds  appropriated  for 
suc'i  project,  program,  or  activity,  undertake 
the  activities  referred  to  in  clause  (1) .  Copies 
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of  reporte  of  any  Investigations  made  pur- 
suant to  clause  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  notlflcatlon  by 
any  such  agency  or  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  appropriate  historical  or 
archeolotftcal  authority  that  sclentiflc,  pre- 
hlstorlcal,  historical,  or  archeolo^cal  data 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed 
project,  activity,  or  program,  shall.  If  he 
determines  that  such  data  Is  belnj  or  mav 
be  adversely  affected,  and  after  rtasonable 
notice  to  the  agency  responsible  lor  such 
project,  activity,  or  program  cooduct  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  a  survey  aad  other 
Investigation  of  the  areas  which  are  or  may 
be  aAected  and  recover  and  prei^erve  such 
dau  (Including  analysis  and  publication) 
which.  In  his  opinion,  are  not  b^lng  but 
should  be  recovered  and  preserve^  In  the 
public  interest.  The  Secretary  shall-  Initiate 
action  within  sixty  days  of  notification  to 
him  by  an  agency  pursuant  to  siibaectlon 
(a),  and  within  such  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  head  of  the  responslblf  agency 
In  all  other  cases.  The  resp>onslblc  agency 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  laf  hereby 
authorized  to  assist  the  Secretary :  and  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  such  fund#  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  an  amount  not  to  tzceed  i 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appit>prlated 
for  such  project,  activity,  or  pro|pTwn.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  conduct  8U(^  survey 
or  other  investigation  and  recoter  and 
preserve  such  data  (including  ana^sis  and 
publication)  or.  In  the  case  of  smallgarojecls 
which  cause  extensive  sclentiflc,  prmhlstonc, 
hUtorlcal.  or  archeologlcal  damafe.  such 
larger  amount  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  re^jonslble 
Federal  agency  as  being  necessary  |o  e(?ect 
adequate  protection  and  recovery:  tfovided. 
That  the  costs  of  such  survey,  fccovery. 
analysis,  and  publication  .shall  be  coisidered 
nonreimbursable  project  coets. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  jthe  re- 
sponsible agency  notified  at  all  tlma^  of  the 
progress  of  any  survey  or  other  Investiga- 
tion made  under  this  Act.  or  of  a^y  work 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  such  8i*vey,  in 
order  that  there  will  be  as  little  disruption 
or  delay  as  possible  In  the  carrying  ogt  of  the 
functloii-s  of  such  agency.  \ 

•'(d)  A  survey  or  other  Investigation  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  by  subae^on  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  work  Required 
to  be  performed  as  a  result  thereof ; shall  so 
far  as  practicable  also  be  undertake^  in  con- 
nection with  any  dam,  project,  activity,  or 
program  which  has  been  heretofore;  author- 
ized by  any  agency  of  the  United  Sfates.  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation  hfcldlng  a 
lloenee  laeued  by  any  such  agency,  ortby  Fed- 
eral law.  f 

"(•)  The  SecreUry  shall  consult  ^Ith  any 
Interested  Federal  and  State  agencfcs.  edu- 
cational and  sclentiflc  organlzatlflfcis.  and 
private  Institutions  and  qualified  Individuals, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  ownership  of 
and  the  most  appropriate  reposltorij  for  any 
reUcs  and  specimens  recovered  as  a  ^sult  of 
any  work  performed  as  provided  fof  m  this 
section. 

"Bmc.  4  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may —  1 

"(1)  accept  and  utilize  funds  tr4isferred 
to  him  by  any  Federal  agency  puraiant  to 
this  Act:  j 

"(2)  enter  Into  contracts  or  makeScooper- 
atlve  agreemenU  with  any  Federal  kr  State 
agency,  any  educational  or  sclentiflc  orga- 
nization, or  any  Institution,  corporafon.  as- 
sociation, or  qualified  Individuals; 

■'(8)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  I  Qd  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8109  of  tltte  0.  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(4)  accept  and  utlllee  funds  ma^  avail- 


able  for  salvage  arcbeolo^cal  purposes  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation. 

"Ssc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

MOTION      OfTKEED     BT      MX.     T4TLOR     OF     NORTH 
CAROUINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tatloe  Of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  514  and  msert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  296,  as  passed  by  the  House: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  historical  and  archeo- 
loglcal data  (Including  relics  and  specimens) 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result 
of  the  construction  of  a  dam",  approved 
June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220;  16  U.S.C.  469). 
Is  amended  as  follows ; 

(1)  In  section  1.  after  "result  of"  Insert 
"( 1 )  "  and  delete  "agency."  and  Insert  "agency 
or  (2)  any  alteration  of  the  terrain  caused 
as  a  result  of  any  Federal  construction  proj- 
ect or  federally  licensed  activity  or  program.". 

(2)  In  section  2,  change  "Sec.  2.  (a)",  to 
"Sec.  2.";  after  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
insert  "(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary)", and  delete  all  of  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sbc.  3.   (a)   Whenever  any  Federal  agency 

finds,  or  is  notified,  in  writing,  by  an  appro- 
priate historical  or  archeologlcal  authority, 
that  Its  activities  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  construction  project  or  federally  li- 
censed project,  activity,  or  program  may 
cause  irreparable  loss  or  destruction  of  sig- 
nificant scientific,  prehlstorlcal.  historical,  or 
archeologlcal  data,  such  agency  shall  notify 
the  Secretary,  in  writing,  and  shall  provide 
the  Secretary  with  appropriate  information 
concerning  the  project,  program,  or  activity. 
Such  agency  may  request  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  the  recovery,  protection,  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  data  (including  preliminary 
survey,  or  other  investigation  as  needed,  and 
analysis  and  publication  of  the  reports  re- 
sulting from  such  Investigation),  or  it  may. 
with  funds  appropriated  for  such  project, 
program,  or  activity,  undertake  such  activi- 
ties. Copies  of  reports  of  any  investigations 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  them 
available  to  the  public  for  inspection  and 
review. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  by  loan,  grant,  or 
otherwise  to  any  private  person,  association, 
or  public  entity,  the  Secretary.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  significant  scientific,  pre- 
hlstorlcal. historical,  or  archeologlcal  data 
might  be  Irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed,  may 
with  funds  appropriated  expressly  for  this 
purpose  conduct,  with  the  consent  of  all 
persons,  associations,  or  public  entitles  hav- 
ing a  legal  Interest  In  the  property  Involved, 
a  survey  of  the  affected  site  and  undertake 
the  recovery,  protection,  and  preservation  of 
siich  data  (Including  analysis  and  publica- 
tion). The  Secretary  shall,  unless  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  to  In  writing,  compensate 
any  person,  association,  or  pupllc  entity 
damaged  as  a  result  of  delays  In  construction 
or  as  a  result  of  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
use  of  private  or  any  nonfederally  ovraed 
lands. 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  notlflca- 
tlon. In  writing,  by  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  appropriate  historical  or  archeo- 
loglcal authority  that  sclentiflc  prehlstorlcal, 
historical  or  archeologlcaJ  data  is  being  or 
may  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed  by  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  shall  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  data  Is  significant  and  Is 
being  or  may  be  Irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed 
and  after  reasonable   notice  to  the  agency 


responsible  for  funding  or  licensing  such 
project,  activity,  or  program,  conduct  or  cause 
to  be  conducted  a  survey  and  other  Investiga- 
tion of  the  areas  which  are  or  may  be  affected 
and  recover  and  preserve  such  data  (Includ- 
ing analysis  and  publication)  which.  In  his 
opinion,  are  not  being,  but  should  be, 
recovered  and  preserved  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"(b)  No  survey  or  recovery  work  shall  be 
required  pursuant  to  this  section  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  head  of  the  respon- 
sible agency,  would  Impede  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  or  licensed  projects  or  activi- 
ties undertaken  In  connection  with  any 
emergency.  Including  projects  or  activities 
undertaken  In  anticipation  of,  or  as  a  result 
of,  a  natural  disaster. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  the 
survey  or  recovery  effort  within  sixty  days 
after  notification  to  him  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  within  such 
time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  head 
of  the  agency  responsible  for  funding  or 
licensing  the  project,  activity,  or  program 
in  all  other  cases. 

•'(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  other- 
wise mutually  ag^reed  to  In  writing,  com- 
pensate any  person,  association,  or  public 
entity  damaged  as  a  result  of  delays  in 
construction  or  as  a  result  ol  the  temporary 
loss  of  the  use  of  private  or  nonfederally 
owned  land." 

(4)  In  section  2.  change  "Sec.  2.  (c)"  to 
"Sec.  5.  (a)"  and  change  "Instigating 
agency"  to  "agency  responsible  for  funding 
or  licensing  the  project"  and  delete 
"agency."  and  Insert  "agency  and  the  sur- 
vey and  recovery  programs  shall  terminate 
at  a  time  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  of  such  agency  unless 
extended  by  mutual  agreement.". 

(5)  Delete  subsection  2(d) . 

(6)  In  section  2.  change  "Sec.  2.  (e) "  to 
"Sec.  5.  (b)  ". 

(7)  In  section  5.  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  all 
Federal  survey  and  recovery  activities 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Congress  in- 
dicating the  scopt  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  the  specific  projects  surveyed  and 
the  results  produced,  and  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result 
thereof". 

(8)  Redesignate  "Sec.  3."  as  "Sec.  6"  and 
change  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••  ( 2 )  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;  and 

"1 3)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeologlcal  purposes  by 
any  private  jjerson  or  corporation  or  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  any  Federal  agency.". 

(9)  Delete  all  of  section  4  and  Insert  the 
following: 

■Src  7.  (8>  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  any  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
a  construction  project  may  assist  the  Sec- 
retary and  or  It  may  transfer  to  him  such 
funds  as  may  br  agreed  upon,  but  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  proj- 
ect, except  that  the  1  per  centum  limita- 
tion of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In  the 
event  that  the  project  involves  $50,000  or 
less:  Provided.  That  the  costs  of  such  sur- 
vey, recovery,  analysis,  and  publication 
shall  be  considered  nonreimbursable  proj- 
ect costs. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  3(b). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  more 
than  tfiOO.OOO  In  fiscal  year  1974;  tl.000.000 
m  fiscal  year  1976;   •1,600,000  In  fiscal  ye« 
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1977;    and 


1976-    11,600.000    in    fiscal    year 
■1 JOO  000  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

'"Tc)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  4(a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $2,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1974; 
«a  000  000  in  fiscal  year  1975;  $3,000,000  in 
fliml  year  1976;  »3.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1077; 
and  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1978.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
g  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  296)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDLNQ     COMPREHENSIVE     AL- 
COHOL   ABUSE     AND     ALCOHOL- 
ISM   PREVENTION,     TREATMENT, 
AND   REHABILJTATION    ACT    AND 
OTHER  RELATED  ACTS 
Mr.  STAGQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the   bill    'S.    1125)    to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  related 
acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro|K>sed  to  be  In- 
■erted  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  text  of  the  bill  insert : 
TITIiE  I— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ALCOHOLISM  AND 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Shobt  Trn.K;  Findings  and  Pusposk 

SKOrr  TTVLX 

Skc.  101,  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  RehabUita- 
tlon  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

FINDINCS  AND  PTTRP08I 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"riNDINGS  AND  PUaPOSK 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

••  f  1 )  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  drug  most  frequently  abused 
in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  of  the  Nation's  estimated  ninety-five 
million  drinkers  at  least  nine  million,  or  7 
percentum  of  the  adult  population,  are  alco- 
hol abusers  and  alcoholics: 

"(3)  problem  drinking  costs  the  national 
economy  at  least  $15,000,000,000  annuaUy  In 
lost  working  time,  medical  and  public  as- 


sistance expenditures,  and  police  and  court 
costs; 

"(4)  alcohol  abuse  is  found  with  increas- 
ing frequency  among  persons  who  are  m\iltl- 
ple-drug  abusers  and  among  former  heroin 
tisers  who  are  being  treated  in  methadone 
maintenance  programs; 

"(5)  alcohol  abuse  is  being  discovered 
among  growing  numbers  of  youth;  and 

"(6)  alcoholism  is  an  illness  requiring 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  through  the  as- 
sistance of  a  broad  range  of  community 
health  and  social  services,  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"(b)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1)  approach 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  from  a  com- 
prehensive conununlty  care  standpoint,  and 
(2)  meet  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  not  only  through  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  but  also  through  di- 
rect Federal  assistance  to  community-based 
programs  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  special 
populations  and  developing  methods  for  di- 
verting problem  drinkers  from  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems  into  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.". 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970,  programs  under  other  Federal  laws 
which  provide  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
research,  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabili- 
tation in  the  fields  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices should  be  appropriately  utilized  to  help 
eradicate  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as  a 
major  problem. 

Pabt  B — Grants  to  Siatss 
program   extension 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years" 
the  following:  ".  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  $80,000,000 
for   the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1976.". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"authorization   for   formxtla   grants", 
program   improvements 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  302  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 


the 


(3)  by   redesignating   paragraph    (10) 
paragraph  (11):  and 

(4)  by    adding    after    paragraph    (9) 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  standards 
(including  enforcement  procedures  and 
penalties)  for  (A)  construction  and  Ucens- 
ing  of  public  and  private  treatment  facili- 
ties, and  (B)  for  other  community  services 
or  resources  available  to  assist  Individuals  to 
meet  problems  resulting  from  alcohol  abuse; 
and". 

UNIFORM    ALCOHOLISM    AND     INTOXICATION 
TREATMENT    ACT 

SEC.  107.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"SPKCIAL  GRANTS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THX  ITNIFORM  ALCOHOLISM  AND  INTOXICA- 
TION   TRIATMENT    ACT 

"Sec  304.  (a)  To  assist  States  which  have 
adopted  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  -UnUorm  Act)  to  utilize  fully  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Uniform  Act  in  their  efforts 
to  approach  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
from  a  commtmlty  care  standpoint,  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute^  shall 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  19.4.  and 
ending  June  30.  1977.  make  grants  to  such 
States  for  the  implementation  of  the  \jm- 
form  Act.  A  grant  under  this  section  to  any 
State  may  only  be  made  for  that  State  s 
costs  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  not  later  than  July  1.  19'4\_^ 
implementing  the  Uniform  Act  for  a  period 
which  does  not  exceed  one  year  from  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  the 
grant  is  made.  No  State  may  receive  more 
than  three  grants  under  this  section. 

•■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  -his 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  -as 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  b;-.  the 
Secretary.  Such  appUcation  shall  be  In  su^h 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  -on- 
taln  such  information  as  the  Secretary  shah 
by  regulation  prescribe  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  application  of  a  State  un- 
der  this  section  uniess  he  determines   the 

foUo^^ng^^  State  and  each  of  Its  political 
subdivisions  are  committed  to  the  confPt 


"(d)    On   the   request   of  any   State,   the     of   care   for   alcoholism   and   alcohol    abv^ 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the     through  community  health  and  social  service 


assignment  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  or  provide  equipment  or  supplies 
in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  The  allotment  may  be  reduced  by  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  equipment  or  sup- 
plies furnished  to  such  State  and  by  the 
tonount  of  the  pay.  aUowances,  traveling 
expenses,  and  any  other  costs  in  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  State.  The  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ments are  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for 


agencies,  and.  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
^  of  sections  1  and  19  of  the  ^nltorm 
ActThave  repealed  those  portions  of  thel. 
criminal  statutes  and  ordinances  under 
which  drunkenness  is  the  f»'*^«f^°L  ' 
petty  criminal  offense,  such  as  loitering. 
vagrancy,  or  disturbing  the  peace. 

"(2)  "The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  ac- 
ceptance  of  Individuals  Into  alcoholism  and 
tatoxloetion  treatment  programs  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foUovrtng  standards  of  Re- 


payment of  such  costs  (including  the  costs     centance  of  individuals  for  such  treatment 


of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by  the  Sec 
retary,  but  shall  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  allotment  under  section  302(a),  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State.". 

(2)  Section  302  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"so  allotted  to  a  State"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "allotted  to  a  State  in  a  fiscal 
year";  and  (B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second 
sentence  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  a  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  O)  "or 
groups"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
of  groups  to  be  s«rved  with  attention  to 
assuring  representation  of  minority  and 
poverty  groups": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (0) : 


(contained   in   section    10   of   the   Uniform 

Act)  ■ 

"(A)  A  patient  shall.  If  possible,  be  treated 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  an  involuntary 
basis.  .        . 

"(B)  A  patient  shall  be  initially  asslened 
or  transferred  to  outpatient  or  intermediate 
treatment,  unless  he  is  found  to  require 
inpatient  treatment. 

"(CI  A  person  shall  not  be  dented  treat- 
ment solely  l>ecau8e  he  has  withdrawn  from 
treatment  'against  medical  advice  on  a  prior 
occasion  or  because  he  has  relapsed  after 
earlier  treatment. 

"(D^  An  indlvidualtoed  treatment  plan 
shall  be  prepared  and  maintained  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  each  patient. 

"(E)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  con- 
tinuum  of    coordinated   treatment    services 
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muVot^f""""'  ^'^  havelvaoawl  and 
utilize  other  appropriate  trea4mer.t 

(3)   The  laws  of  the  SUte  iespectlne  in. 

l^sZT^i^T"^'"'  °^  »'«>»^"-^  con! 
Mstent  with  the  provirtons  of  section  14  or 
the^  Uullorm  Act   which  protect   iSvIduS 

»uch*IJu^ln^^"*'*!l'"'  °'  *J»«et«te  contain, 
such  ••urancM  m»  the  Secretary  may  reaulre 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  secM^^  ^ 
For  purpoeee  of  subsection  fa)  th«  t^«™ 
.nTl/t^Str  V""'  trnlfoS-AfS^hoS 
the  c«?"of  a^'s^ta^Sh  *,t'*a"rt:''*,  '"^ 
^proved  under  -e^tl^n  303  ^n"  ude  a^l  o,^" 

^f'^^f^^^^stits-HiH 

^^„ '"^•fl««xl  in  the  Unlf^  Act?  w?^ 

amount  em,*   t!,  1^""    °^    "'^•*»    ""^    «" 
fflent  oj  S  o^ '^P*""  ^^"*"™  ^f  the  allot- 

gninta  under  Sis  si^tin^      Paynienta   under 
vance  or  b v  w^  !!f     .    "^"^  b»=made  In  ad- 

the  Becntl^W^    "^  '"''^  cidltlon«.   as 
"f.iV  ^^    n  *'^*''  necessary.    = 
fd)  Ftor  the  purpose  Of  makWg  p.ytnenta 
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«nder  ffrants  unde^l^,,  ^«^'^  S!^ 

for  each  ^f'lnTj.T^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -<> 
coNTOBMiwo  AintwDinarr 

m^f  ,u?hT^t  Z'*^'"'^  '"^  P»«  A  Of  title 
••Fo^'''o^*^.?'"/"5'«d  by  striking  out 

thereof  "Or.'SSs^Sta™""*'*'"^   *"    "«" 

TBKATMRfT    PROJTCTS 

AIco^o/"h?s:"and''i,foh^^  ^°*^^«-»'« 
Treatment  and^h^Km^"*.'*^  Prevention. 
l-amend«it^"lJS*,^S',*^«-  ^''^  °'  »"° 

COHOLISM  *l^OHOL  Aran  AWD  AL- 

through  thelni«'tu^ma?'^^>'     '^'"^ 

prt4.^'tir.r^;rS".nX\5i2i°  and 

and^iialS.trj^^^er'''^-'^^"'*'   -^«. 
"f2)  to  provide  eduction  and  tr«lntait 

bMi3.    *  *«*   «   tacljvldual   or  o^mmunlty 

•ectlon  shau7n  »5wf„ff!  °"*'*  "^"w  tWa 
munlty  biSed^'LTl?  to^"- P««W,^be  com- 

pa^ptSoTof-  r^rt^.'°«  "*•  '°'  ^*  •<="^« 
«ongov^*rSmental  agTnciJ^X^'S!'""  "'^ 

healtrcenSS       ^      community      mental 

bJ^tHI^  l^  administering  thl*  seetlon.  the 
mTZ^^^  ^*"  require  coordination  of  all 
applications  for  projects  and  proems  in  « 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  wlthlji  a  Stat* 
upon  flung  ,t«  appncatlnn  with  the  fccr^ta^ 
ror  a  grant  or  contract  under  th«  section. 


shall  submit  a  copy  of  Its  application  for 
review  by  the  State  agency  designated  under 
section  303  of  this  Act,  if  such  designation 
has  been  made.  Such  SUte  agency  ahaU  be 
given  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  an  evaluation 
of  the  project  or  program  set  forth  in  the 
application.  Such  evaluation  shall  Include 
comments  on  the  relat)oru,lilp  of  the  project 
to  other  projects  and  programs  pending  and 
approved  and  to  the  State  comprehensive 
plan  for  treatment  and  prevention  of  aloOhol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  under  section  303. 
The  State  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a 
copy  of  any  such  evaluation. 

"(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary.  Includ- 
ing the  earmarking  of  flnanclal  assistance 
for  a  program  or  project,  may  be  granted 
only  If  the  application  substantially  meets  a 
set  of  criteria  established  by  the  Seeretarv 
that — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  which  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion la  sought  wHl  be  aubet&ntlally  admin- 
Istered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

"(B)  provides  for  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  necessarj'  for  the  proper 
and  efllclent  operation  of  such  programs  and 
projects: 

"(C)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

"(D)  provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
section  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  Increase,  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  practical,  the  level  of  State 
local  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
njfide  available  for  the  project  and  programs 
described  In  thU  section,  and  will  in  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other 
non -Federal  funds. 

"(d)  To  make  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  approprUted  «80.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
$95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

PaBT     D— ASIOBSION    TO     HOSPITALB:      COKTI- 

DKNTIALITT  OF  HOSPITAL  ADMISSION  RECOaoS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  321  of  the  Com- 
prehenslve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"ADMMOTOW    OF    ALCOHOL    ABtTSERS    AHD    ALCO- 
HOLICS  TO    PmiVATK    AKD    PTTBLIC    HOSPTTALS 

"Skc.  321.  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and 
alcoholics  who  are  suffering  from  medical 
condttlona  shall  not  be  discriminated  against 
In  admission  or  treatment,  solely  because  of 
their  alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism,  by  any 
private  or  public  general  hospital  which  re- 
ceives support  In  any  form  from  any  pro- 
gram supported  In  whole  or  In  part  by  funds 
appropriated  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
admission  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcoholics  In  hospitals  which  receive  sup- 
port of  any  kind  from  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  procedures  for  determining 
(after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  if  requested) 
If  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred, 
notification  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
subsection,  and  oppgrtunlty  for  a  violator  to 
comply  with  such  subsection.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  hospltol  subject  to  such 
regulations  has  violated  subsection  (a)  and 
such  vloUtlon  continues  after  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  compliance,  the  Secre- 
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tary  may  suspend   or  revoke,   after  oppor. 
tunlty  for  a  hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  sun! 
port  of  any  kind  received  by  such  hosplbj 
from  any  program  administered  by  the  Sea*, 
tary.  The  Secretary  may  consult  with  the  ot- 
ficlalr  responsible  for  the  administration  ot 
any  other  Federal  program  from  which  tuch 
hospital  receives  support  of  any  kind,  with 
respect   to  the   suspension  or   revocation  al 
such  other  Federal  support  for  such  hospital. 
"(2)   The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af. 
fairs,   through   the   C!hlef   Medical   Director 
shaU.  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con-* 
slstent  with  their  responslblUtlee  under  tlu» 
38,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regulations 
making  applicable  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thli 
subsection  to  the  provision  of  hospital  care 
nursing    home    care,    domiciliary   care,   and 
medical  services  under  such  title  38  to  vet- 
erans suffering  from  alcohol  abuse  or  also- 
holism.  In  prescribing  and  Implementing  no. 
ulatlon*  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
mlnistrator  shall,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  possible  coordination  of  the  reg- 
ulatlons.   and   the   implementation   thereof 
which  they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)   The   Administrator   of   Veterans'  Af- 
fairs  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  a  full  report  (1)   on  the  reguls- 
tlons  (Including  giddellnes,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  331  (b)(2)   of  the  Compre- 
henslve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970,  (2)  explanlng  the  bases  for  any  to- 
consistency   between   such   regulations  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
321(b)(1)    of  such  Act,   (3)    on  the  extent. 
substance,  and  results  of  his  consultatloM 
with  the  Secretary  respecting  the  prescribing 
and  implementation  of  the  Admlnlstratort 
regulations,  and  (4)  containing  such  recom- 
mendatlone  for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive actions  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit such  report  not  later  than  sixty  dsyi 
after  the  effective  date  of  the   regulattons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such  see- 
tlon 321(b)  (1),  and  shall  timely  publish  such 
report  la  the  Bederal  Register. 
coNFmnmALiTT 
Sec.   122.    (a)    Section  333  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 


"COKFXDKNTlALrrT    OF  SBCORDS 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  Records  of  the  Identity, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  treatment  of  any  pa- 
tient which  aj»  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity relating  to  alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse 
education,  training,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  research,  which  la  conducted,  regu- 
lated, or  directly  or  Indirectly  assisted  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  be  confidential  and  be  disclosed  only  for 
the  purposes  and  under  the  circumstances 
expressly  authorized  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  content  of  any  record  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  may  be  disclosed 
In  accordance  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  patient  with  reject  to  whom  such 
record  is  maintained  but  only  to  such  ex- 
tent, under  such  circumstances  and  for  such 
purposes  as  may  be  allowed  under  reguls- 
tlons  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (g). 
"(2)  Whether  or  not  the  patient,  with 
respect  to  whom  any  given  record  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  main- 
tained, gives  hU  written  consent,  the  con- 
tent of  such  record  may  be  disclosed  u 
follows: 

"(A)  TO  medical  personnel  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical 
emergency. 

"(B)  To  qualified  personnel  for  the  pt»- 
pooe  of  conducting  sclentlflc  reseaieh,  maa- 


agament  audits,  flnaaclal  audita,  or  program 
evaluation,  but  auob  personnel  may  not 
Identify,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  individual 
patient  In  any  report  of  such  research,  audit, 
or  evaluation,  or  otherwise  disclose  patient 
Identities  In  any  manoH-. 

"(C)  If  authorized  by  an  appropriate  order 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  granted 
after  application  showing  good  cause  there- 
for. In  assessing  good  cause  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  public  interest  and  the  need  for 
dlsdceure  against  the  Injury  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  services.  Upon  the  granting  of 
such  order,  the  court,  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  Is  necessary,  shall  impose 
appropriate  safeguards  against  unauthorized 
discloetire. 

"(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  of  this 
section,  no  record  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  to  Initiate  or  substantiate 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patient  or 
to  conduct  any  Investigation  of  a  patient. 
"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concerning  any  In- 
dividual who  has  been  a  patient.  Irrespective 
of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  patient. 
"(e)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  any  interchange  of  records — 
"(1)  with  to  the  Armed  Porcea  or  within 
those  components  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration fornlshlng  health  care  to  veterans, 
or 

"(2)  between  such  comi>onents  and  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (500  In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and 
not  more  than  $6,000  to  the  case  of  each 
subsequent  offenae. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  to  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  These  regulations  may  contato  such 
definitions,  and  may  provide  for  such  safe- 
guards and  procedures,  tocludtog  procedures 
and  criteria  for  the  Issuance  and  scope  of 
orders  imder  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C) ,  as  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  therewith. 
"(h)  The  Admtolstrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  LCedlcal  Director, 
shall,  to  the  Tnarimnm  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responslhilltlea  under  title 
se.  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regula- 
tlflos  making  applicable  the  regiilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  to  records  matotatoed  to 
connection  with  the  provision  of  hospital 
care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care, 
and  medical  services  under  such  title  38  to 
veterans  suffering  from  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism.  In  prescrlbtog  and  Implement* 
Ing  regtilatlons  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
eonsult  with  the  Secretaiy  to  order  to  achlevs 
the  maximum  possible  coordination  of  the 
regtilations.  and  the  Implementation  thereof, 
which  they  each  prescribe.". 

(b)  SectlMi  30S(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U!!3.C.  342a(a) )  la  amended 
by  striktog  out  "the  use  and  effect  of  druga" 
and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "mental  health. 
Including  research  on  the  uee  and  e&sot  of 
alcohol   and   other   psychoactive   drngak"- 

(c)  The  Admtolstrator  at  Veteraaa'  Affairs 
sbaU  submit  to  the  appropriate  oonunlttaee 
or  the  House  of  RepreaantatlTea  and  tlM 
aenate  a  fuU  report  (1)  on  the  regulations 
(laehidtog  gukMlnea.  poUelea.  and  proc«> 
<tnraa  thereunder)  be  JMa  preecfUied  pur- 
WM*  to  eeetlon  888(h)  of  the  Ccaaapr^tan- 
«*•  AloolMl  AtoOM  Md  AleohoUim  Preren- 
<K«i  TteOuMik.  and  Behabimtlon  Act  of 
IVTD.  (a)  aqOatolac  ttie  baala  far  any  top 


consistency  between  such  regulailona  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  seotloa 
388(g)  of  such  Act.  (S)  on  the  extent,  aub- 
Btance,  and  reeults  of  his  ooosultvtlons  with 
the  Secretary  respecting  the  prescribing  and 
Implementation  of  the  Admtolatratar's  regu- 
lations, and  (4)  ooatatolng  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  administrative 
actions  as  he  determines  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  Administrates  shall  submit 
such  report  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  such  section 
333(g),  and  shaU  timely  publish  saeb  report 
to  the  Federal  Register. 

Pabt  E — Interagznct  Coicicirm 
nrmuGSMCT  comiiittxs 
Sec.  131.  Title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment,   and   Rehabilitation   Act   of    1970    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"XNTBUGENCT   COMMXrTEE  ON  nCOXSAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES ran  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISIC 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Federal  Activi- 
ties for  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (here- 
inafter to  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Committee').  The  Conunlttee  shall  (1)  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness 
of  all  Federal  programs  and  actlvltlea  which 
relate  to  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
provide  for  the  communication  and  exchange 
of  Information  necessary  to  mn.intAin  the 
coordtoatlon  and  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  (2)  seek  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  undertaken  to  deal  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  In  carrying  out  Federal 
health,  welfare,  r^iablUtatlon,  highway 
safety,  law  enforcement,  and  economic  op- 
portunity laws. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  (or  the  Direotor's  designee)  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  toclude  (1)  ap- 
propriate sclentlflc,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Tran^>ortatlon,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans' 
Admtoiaftratlon,  and  such  other  Federal  agen- 
dee  and  olSces  (tocludtog  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  ofllces  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  as  the  Secretary 
determtoes  admlnlstw  programa  directly  af- 
fecting alcoholism  and  alcohol  abtue.  and 
(3)  five  Individuals  from  the  general  public 
appototed  by  the  Secretary  from  todlvlduals 
who  by  virtue  of  th«lr  tratotog  or  experience 
are  particularly  qualified  to  participate  to 
the  perfromance  of  the  Committee's  func- 
tions, llie  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
ot  the  Chairman,  but  not  lees  often  than  four 
times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  appototed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appototed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appototed  to  fill  a  va- 
cazujy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ^>- 
pototed  ShaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

"(2)  of  the  munbers  first  appototed,  two 
ShaU  be  appototed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
two  ShaU  be  appototed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  one  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appototment. 
Appototed  members  may  aerr*  after  tbe  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  suooesaora 
have  taken  oflloe. 

"(d)  Appototed  raemboB  of  the  Committee 
ShaU  receive  for  each  day  they  are  «ngaged 
to  the  performanoe  of  the  funotloas  of  the 
Committee  compensation  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  daUy  eqidvalent  of  the  annual  rate 
to  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral 
Sobadule,  tocludtog  travaltlme;  and  an  mem- 
bers, while  so  serving  away  from  their  homea 
or  regular  plaoee  of  bmdneaa.  may  be  alkmM 


travel  expenses,  tocludlng  per  diem  to  lieu 
of  subsistence,  to  the  same  manner  as  such 
expensea  are  authortoad  by  aecUon  5708  of 
tlUe  6,  umted  Stotes  Code,  for  persona  to 
the  Government  service  employed  totermlt- 
tently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  available  to 
the  Committee  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities  effectively.". 
■nTLE  n— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COOR- 
DINATION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTI- 
TUTE   OF   MENTAL    HEALTH,    THE    NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM.  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 
alcohol,  obuo  asitsx,  and   mental   health 
administkation 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  WeUare  ahaU  establish,  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Adifttolstrfttion  (hereinafter  to  this 
secUon  referred  to  as  the   'AdimniswaUon"). 
The  Administration  shaU  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appototed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator and  may  employ  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
tocludlng  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister  the   activities   to   be    carried   out 
through  the  Admtolstration. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministration, ShaU  supervise  the  Junctions 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  and  the  National  InsUxute  on 
Drtig  Abuse  to  order  to  assure  that  (1)  the 
programs  carried  out  through  each  such  In- 
stitute receive  approprUte  and  equitable  sup- 
port, and  (2)  there  Is  cooperation  among  the 
Institutes  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
programs. 

ic)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  eetobllsh  a  National  Panel 
on  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
(hereinafter  to  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  "panel")  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
conoemtog  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Administration.  The  panel  shaU 
consist  of  three  members  appototed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows:  One  member  shaU  be 
appototed  from  the  pubUc  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  'Mentel  Health  CouncU 
established  under  section  217  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  one  member  it>i«^ii  be 
appototed  from  the  pubUc  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  eatebllahed  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  one  member  shaU  be  appototed 
from  the  pubUc  members  of  the  NaUonal  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Drug  Abuse  estebUahed 
under  such  section. 

national    INSTrrtTTE    OF    MENTAL    HEALTH 

Sec.  202.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  part 
O  as  part  H.  by  redesignating  section  464  as 
section  461,  and  by  Inserting  after  part  F 
the  foUowlng  new  part : 

"Past    O — National    Institute    of    Mental 

Health 

"establishment  or  instituts 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  There  is  estebllshed  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (hereto- 
after  to  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Insti- 
tute') to  administer  the  programs  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
mental  health.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  shall,  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  301  and  303  of  this  Act  and 
the  Mental  Retardation  FacUltlee  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  X96S  (Other  than  part  C  of  tlUe  H) 
with  respeet  to  mental  lUness,  develop  and 
conduct    comprehensive   health,   education. 
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trkUil&g.  reawtfob,  and  pUnnlttg  progrmma 
for  the  preTentlon  wad  treAtmeBt  ot  ment*l 
lllneas  aod  for  the  reluibllltatloii  of  the  men* 
taUy  Ul.  Tb0  Bacntary  sbAll  carry  out 
through  the  Institute  the  admlnStratlTe  and 
financial  management,  policy  development 
and  planning,  evaluation,  and  pbbllc  Infor- 
mation functlona  which  are  reqvflred  for  the 
Implementation  at  auch  pro^rame  and 
authorities. 

"(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  b«  \inder  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  alkali  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  with  the  ftpproval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  employ  and  pfeacrlbe  the 
functions  of  such  oflJcers  and  en^loyeee.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  admin- 
ister the  programs  and  authorltleg  to  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  Institute. 

"(c)  The  programs  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Institute  shall  be  a4nilnl8tered 
so  as  to  encourage  the  broadest  p>«sslble  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  •araprofes- 
slonals  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  fclence.  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  disciplines." 

NATIONAL     INSTITUIE     ON     ALTOHOL  ^BTTSS    AND 
Al.COHOt.t9M  ; 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  101  of  tl»  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  AloolSJllsm  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  foSows; 

"BSTABUSHMINT   OF  THX   INS'S'l'UXK 

"Skc.  101.  (a)  There  Is  establlsDed  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuaf  and  Alco- 
holism (hereafter  In  this  Act  re^rred  to  as 
the  'Institute")  to  administer  th#  programs 
and  authorities  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (eiereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secfetary')  by 
this  Act  and  part  C  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  The-  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  shaft.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  sections  $pl  and  303 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  v^th  respect 
to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and 
conduct  comprehensive  health.  «ducation, 
training,  research,  and  planning^  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatmentiof  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  i'ehablllta- 
tlon  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoilollcs.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  throughjthe  Insti- 
tute the  administrative  and  financial  man- 
agement, policy  development  an<f  planning, 
evaluation,  and  public  inf onnatloa  functions 
which  are  required  for  the  Impltoentatlon 
of  such  programs  and  authorities.; 

•■(b)(1)  The  Institute'  shall  berunder  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  sh$Il  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Director,  with  the  app||>val  of  the 
Secretary,  may  employ  and  pr#crlbe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  emjfloyees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessarxto  admin- 
ister the  programs  to  be  carried  o%t  through 
the  Institute.  I 

"(c)  The  programs  to  be  curled  out 
through  the  Institute  shall  be  adkilnlstered 
so  as  to  encoiirage  the  broadest  p<^lble  par- 
ticipation of  professionals  and  faraprofes- 
lonals  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  aclenoe.  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  related  (^sclpllnea." 
fb)(l)  Section  103(2)  of  lufh  Act  U 
amended  by  inaertlng  "mixd  every  Strae  years 
thereafter"  after  "Act~. 

(3)  (A)  Section  103  of  such  Act  fe  amended 
by  BtniElng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of)>aragnph 
(8),  by  striking  the  period  at  1^  niA  ot 
paragimph  (4)  and  insartliig  in  ll»u  tberaof 
":  and",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"(5)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  befote  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  a  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  other  Federal  prapams  and 
departments  are  concerned  and  qiialing  ef- 
fectively vlth  the  problems  of  alottiol  •r>use 
and  aloohoUam. 

Before  submltttng  a  report  under  psragnph 
(S) ,  the  Secretary  shall  give  each  (fcyitment 
and  agency  of  the  Oovsmment  Uhleb  (or  a 
program  of  which  is  referred  to  In  the  re- 


port he  ptopoaes  to  sabmlt  under  such  para- 
gnpb  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  report;  and  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
otoda  In  tba  rsport  lubmitted  to  Congress 
vtnOar  such  paragrapb  the  ooounents  reoatrad 
by  him  from  any  such  department  or  agency 
within  80  days  from  the  date  the  proposed 
report  was  submitted  to  such  department  or 
agency.". 

(B)  The  flist  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  IducaOon.  and 
Welfare  under  section  103(6)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Ab\ise  and  AloohaUsm 
Prereatton,  Treatment,  and  Behabilltatton 
Act  of  1870  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
OacemTMr  81. 1B74. 

sraxxwrai.  xxsTcrcm  ok  dboo  kmvsm 

Sac.  304.  Subeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1B73  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  establlBhed  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Secretary')  with  respect  to  drug  ab\iee  pre- 
vention functions.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute,  shall.  In  carrying  out 
the  purpoaaa  of  secUons  801.  302.  and  809  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse,  develop  and  conduct  comprehen- 
sive health,  education,  training,  research 
and  planning  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  dnig  abusers.  The  Secre- 
tary »»«»''  carry  out  through  the  Institute 
the  administrative  and  financial  manage- 
ment, policy  development  and  planning, 
evaluation,  and  public  information  functions 
which  are  required  for  the  implementation 
of  such  programs  and  autborltlea. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Institute  shaU  ^  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  employ  and  prescribe  the 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  authorities  to  be 
carried  out  throiigh  the  Institute.". 

TITLK  m— TBCHNICAL  AND  CON- 
PORMXKO   AMENDBCENTS 

Sac.  301.  Section  610e(c)  of  title  6.  United 
States  CX>de.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragn4>h  (10)  (B)  and  inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  paragn4>h  (10) 
relating  to  the  Law  Bnforcement  Assistance 
Administration  as  paragn4>h  (11)  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  that 
paragrapih  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon: 

(8)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (10) 
relating  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  as  paragraph  (12)  and  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph: 

(4)  by  redesignating  the  paragri^jh  (11)  re- 
lating to  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  I&nploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  as  paragraph 
(18)  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  that  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
prooeduree  preecrlbed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eleven  positions  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abtise  and  Alco- 
holism in  aa-16.  17,  and  18.". 

Sac.  803.  Section  437  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (43  UB.C.  aosSj- 
3)  ts  repealed. 

Bac.  808.  (a)  Section  406  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
OOoe  and  Treatment  Act  of  1973  (31  UjB.O. 
11T5)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"I  408.  CoMviDximALrrT  or  Patxemt  Rsooiia 
"(a)  Beoords  of  the  Identity,  dlsgnos^ 
prognnats.  or  treatment  of  any  patient  whlcli 
are  maintained  In  connection  with  the  ptr- 
ftmaanoe  of  any  drug  abuse  prevention  fane. 
tlon  conducted,  regulated,  or  directly  or  is. 
directly  asilstert  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall,  except  as  provided 
In  eubsectlon  (e) .  be  confidential  and  be  dl^ 
cloaed  only  for  the  puipoaes  and  under  tin 
otroomstancea  expreesly  authorized  ondet 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  The  content  of  any  record  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  may  be  disclosed  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  prior  written  consent  at 
the  patient  with  respect  to  whom  such  ne- 
ord  is  maintained,  but  only  to  such  extent, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  pur- 
poees  as  may  be  allowed  under  regulationa 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (gi. 

"(2)  Whether  or  not  the  patient,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  any  given  record  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ts  nuiin- 
talned,  gives  his  written  consent,  the  content 
of  such  record  may  be  disclosed  as  follows: 
"(A)  To  medical  personnel  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical 
emergency. 

"(B)  To  qualified  personnel  for  the  par- 
pose  of  conducting  scientific  research,  man- 
agement audits,  financial  audita,  or  prognia 
evaluation,  but  such  personnel  may  not 
identify,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  individ- 
ual patient  in  any  report  of  such  research, 
audit,  or  evaluation,  or  otherwise  dlsdosi 
patient  Identities  in  any  manner. 

"(C)  If  authorized  by  an  appropriate  ordw 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  granted 
after  application  showing  good  cause  thsra- 
for.  In  assessing  good  oauae  the  court  shall 
weigh  the  public  interest  and  the  need  for 
disclosxire  against  the  Injury  to  the  patient, 
to  the  physician -patient  relationship,  and  to 
the  treatment  services.  Upon  the  granting  of 
such  order,  the  court,  in  determining  ths  ei- 
tent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  is  necessary,  shall  im- 
pose appropriate  safeguaida  against  unau- 
thorized disclosure. 

"(c)  Except  as  authorized  by  a  court  order 
granted  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  of  this 
section,  no  record  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  to  initiate  ir  substantlats 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patient  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  patient. 

"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  records  concerning  any 
individual  who  has  been  a  patient,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  • 
patient. 

"(e)  Tbe  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  any  interchange  of  records— 

"(1)    within  the  Armed  Forces  or  within 

those  components  of  the  Veterans'  AdminiK 

tratlon  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans,  or 

"(3)    between  such  components  and  the 

Armed  Forcee. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  regulation  lastwd 
pursxiant  to  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  8600  in  the  caae  of  a  first  offenss. 
and  not  more  than  86,000  in  the  case  of  each 
subeequent  offense. 

"(g)  The  Director  ot  the  Special  Aettoa 
Ofllee  for  Drug  Abuse  Frewntkni.  aftir  osd- 
sultattai  with  the  Admlnlitratar  of  VatMiHr 
AffalTB  and  the  haada  of  other  WOtnA  *t- 
partments  and  agendas  substantially  af- 
fected thereby,  shall  prasorfbe  ragtilaiyw 
to  oairy  oat  the  purpoaaa  ot  this  aaethm. 
Tbeee  regulations  may  eontatn  saeb  dsAnI* 
ttons,  and  may  provide  for  stich  safeguards 
and  prooadursa,  tn«ltirt1ng  piuusduiaa  and 
orltarla  for  the  lasnance  and  aoope  of  ofdHS 
nnder  subaeetlon  (b)  (9)  (C) ,  as  tn  ths  |adg- 
ment  of  the  Dtractor  are  naosasary  or  profMr 
to  efraotuate  the  purpoaaa  of  thla  ssetlnn. 
to  prsTsnt  elroumTsutlop  or  avaatoB  tlMiM^ 
or  to  fadUtata  nompHanoa  tharrwttfe.* 

(b)(1)  Effeettve  on  the  date  veolflsi  It 
saotton  104  of  the  Drag 
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Treatment  Act  of  1973  (31  VS.C.  1104).  the 
first  sentence  of  section  406  (g)  of  that  Act 
(21  UJB.C.  1176)  is  amended  by  striking  "Di- 
rector of  the  ^>eclal  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfaie",  and  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  U  emended  by  striking  "Director" 
and  inserting  "Secretary"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  Effective  on  the  date  specified  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  section  408  ot 
0uch  Act  U  furtlier  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "TtM"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section,  the"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  such  section; 

and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsecttOTJ: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  prescribe  regula- 
tions making  applicable  the  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  to  records  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  hoq>ltal 
care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary  care, 
and  medical  services  under  such  title  88  to 
veterans  suffering  from  dnig  abuse.  In  pre- 
scribing and  implementing  regulations  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall,  from  time  to  tlpie,  consult  with  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
possible  coordination  of  the  regulations,  and 
the  implementation  thereof,  which  they  eacl> 
prescribe.". 

ic)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  a  full  report  (1 )  on  the  regulations 
(including  guidelines,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures thereunder)  he  has  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  408(h)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  (2)  explaining 
the  bases  for  any  inconsistency  between  such 
regulations  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
section  408(g)  of  that  Act.  (3)  on  the  ex- 
tent, substance,  and  results  of  his  consulta- 
tions with  the  Secretary  respecting  the  pre- 
scribing and  implementation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's regulations,  and  (4)  containing 
such  reconunendatlons  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  such  report  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  under  such 
section  408(g) .  and  shall  timely  publish  such 
report  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  Any  regulation  under  or  with  respect 
to  section  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1978  (21  TJS.C.  1175)  is- 
sued by  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  prior  to  the 
date  specified  in  section  104  of  that  Act  (21 
DSC.  1104),  whether  before  or  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  revoked  or  amended  by  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amended  version  of  S.  1125  before  us  is 
a  compromise  extension  of  our  alcohol- 
ism programs  which  if  adopted  today  by 
the  House  will  be  ready  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  The  Senate  originally 


passed  this  bill  last  year,  S.  1125.  extend- 
ing Federal  alcoholism  programs. 

After  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
House  passed  a  very  similar  bill  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  We  have  since  held  dis- 
cussions with  our  Senate  counterparts 
which  led  to  a  compromise  on  the  small 
differences  between  the  two  bills  and  on 
March  21  the  Senate  amended  our  ver- 
sion with  this  compromise.  What  we  are 
now  seeking  to  do  is  to  accept  that 
amendment  and  clear  the  legislation  for 
the  President's  signature. 

There  were  three  principal  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
first  was  the  money,  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $449  million  and  the 
House  bill  authorized  $294  million.  The 
compromise  splits  the  difference  and  au- 
thorizes $374  milhon,  which  is  $80  mil- 
lion above  the  House  but  $125  below  the 
Senate.  Second,  the  House  bill  contained 
provisions  concerning  the  organization 
of  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams in  HEW  which  were  not  contsuned 
in  the  Senate  bill.  The  compromise  re- 
tains the  House  provisions  with  minor 
amendments.  Third,  the  House  bill  con- 
tained provisions  designed  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  patient  records  in  alco- 
holism and  drug  programs,  which  were 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bUl.  The 
compromise  keeps  the  House  provisions. 

Iliere  were  numerous  other  trivial  dif- 
ferences between  the  bills  smd  I  am  in- 
serting a  detailed  explanation  of  their 
handling  in  the  Recori)  and  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  £my  of  them  with  any 
Member  who  has  a  question. 

This  is  a  good  bUl  which  originally 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  338  to  22 
and  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on 
final  passage.  The  programs  operated 
imder  this  legislative  authority  have 
been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  millions 
of  individuals  who  are  affected  by  alco- 
holism. I  urge  your  support  for  the  bill 

The  material  follows: 
Resolutxok  of  Majos  DrmatEMCxs  Betwxxn 

HOUSK  ANO  SXKATX  AlCOHOL  IjXaBLATlOti 

1.  Authorizations.  The  compromise  blU 
(between  House,  H.B.  11387.  and  Senate,  S. 
1115.  alcoholism  legislation)  authorizes  total 
expenditures  of  $374,000,000  compared  to 
»499.000.000  in  the  Senate  blU  and  •294,000,- 
000  in  the  blU  as  approved  by  the  House. 
The  comparable  amo\int  is  $126,000,000  be- 
low the  Senate  authorizations  and  $80,000,- 
000  above  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
House. 

2.  Organization.  The  Senate  bUl  as  orig- 
InaUy  Introduced  did  not  Include  provisions 
on  the  organization  of  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Administration  Itself  decided  dur- 
ing the  simamer  of  1973  to  organize  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  as  three  separate  Institutes  within 
a  new  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (ADAMHA).  The 
House  bill  was  subsequently  introduced  with 
provisions  establishing  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
consisting  of  the  three  institutes. 

Since  the  Department's  authority  to 
create  ADAHMA  In  the  absense  of  authorizing 
legislation  was  in  doubt,  and  since  legislative 
action  would  clarify  the  agency's  status  and 
the  Intention  of  Congress  wltti  respect  to  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  three 


Institutes,  the  Senate  accepted  the  Rouse 
version  with  minor  amendments. 

The  Senate  also  accepted  with  amend- 
ments a  House  provision  creating  an  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Federal  Activities  for 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

3.  Confidentiality.  The  House  provisions  on 
confidentiality  of  patient  records  have  been 
accepted  with  amendments.  No  similar  pro- 
visions were  Included  in  the  Senate  bUl. 
These  provisions,  by  amending  section  408 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  will,  we  believe,  better  protect  the 
records  of  patients  In  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatnient  programs  and  will  at  the  same 
time  make  these  records  more  readily  ac- 
cessible, with  the  patient's  consent,  for  pur- 
poses that  will  serve  his  own  Interests  In  such 
goals  as  full  rehabilitation  and  employment. 
The  same  substantive  provisions  are  extended 
by  the  bill  to  the  records  of  patients  In  al- 
coholism prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 


DETAn,ED  Analysis  of  Compromise  Vxasion 
or  S.   1125 

TITLE    I 

Part  A 

Section  101 — Short  Title — the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

Section  102 — Plndings  and  Purpose — essen- 
tially as  In  the  Senate  bUl. 

Part  B.  Grants  to  States 

Section  105 — Formula  grants  of  $80,000,000 
In  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  These  are  the 
Senate  amounts.  The  House  had  approved 
$60,000,000  for  each  year,  but  the  Admin- 
istration's legislative  proposal  requested 
$80,000,000. 

Section  106 — Amendments  to  the  formula 
grant  section  of  the  Act  of  1970  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  Departmental  personnel 
with  costs  attributable  to  a  State's  formula 
grant,  the  expenditure  of  formula  allot- 
ments, the  representation  of  minority  and 
poverty  groups  on  State  advisory  councils, 
and  standards  for  construction  and  licensing 
of  facilities.  House  and  Senate  provisions 
were  essentially  the  same. 

Section  107 — Special  grants  to  the  States 
for  carrying  out  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxlficatlon 
Treatment  Act.  $13,000,000  authorized  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975.  1976,  and  1977. 
Grants  covering  costs  up  to  a  maximum  per 
year  of  $100,000  plus  10  percent  of  Its  for- 
mula allotment  may  be  made  to  each  State 
complying  with  the  section's  requirements 
relating  to  the  adoption  and  Implementation 
of  the  Untform  Act.  No  State  may  receive 
more  than  one  grant  i>er  year  under  the 
Special  Grant  program,  smd  those  States 
which  have  adopted  the  Uniform  Act  prior 
to  passage  of  this  Act  are  equally  eligible 
for  grants  for  Its  implementation.  Regula- 
tions are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  not 
later  than  July  1,  1974. 

Although  the  authorization  of  $13,000,000 
per  year  is  not  stated  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  Instead  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  maximum  under  the  for- 
mula In  both  bills  is  $13,000,000;  therefore, 
the  Senate  accepted  the  House  language,  as 
well  as  the  Hovise  limitation  of  grant 
amounts  to  actual  costs  of  implementing 
the  Uniform  Act. 

Section  108 — Conforming  amendments  to 
the  title  of  part  A  of  title  in. 

Part  C.  Project  grants  and  contracts 

Section  111 — Grants  and  contracts  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohcd  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  $80,000,000  authorized  for 
fiscal  1976  and  $95,000,000  authorised  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Iliese  amoxints  reflect  a  bal- 
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ftnced  compromise  for  these  fiscal  j»m».  Tbe 
S^^  had  approved  $100,000,000  ^nd  •UO.- 
000  000  and  the  House  had  appro<ved  WO.- 
000.000  and  •75.000.000. 

The  senate  bUl's  authorlMtlon  or  WO.- 
000.000  ror  fiscal  1974  was  <!*»•*«>,  «^" 
JraAts  for  that  year  were  •'"tb«'-»«^,^°^l^'' 
S^-year  extension  of  the  CommuaJty  Men- 
tal Health  center*  Act  p««ed  In  June.  1973. 
Part  D.  AimistUm  to  hospHaU:  confidential- 
ity  of  recorda 

SecUon  lai-Prohlblta  those  general  hos- 
pitals receiving  funds  from  any  federal 
iouroe  from  dlacrUnlnatlng  In  their  admis- 
sions or  treatment  policies  agalf^^^f ^  P"'" 
•on  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  alcohol  abuse 
or  alcoholism.  Each  body  had  Included  pro- 
visions on  this  subject.  The  House  accepted 
the  Senate's  language. 

With  respect  to  the  programs  whl«h  he  aa- 
mlnlsters.  the  Secretary  Is  »""'f^^..'° 
malce  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this 

^T^e  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
through  the  Chief  Medical  D,lr««>^; ^'^^Z;-- 
qulred.  to  the  ma.xtoum  feasible  ext«nt,  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under  lit  e 
38  United  States  Code,  to  make  aj.pUcable 
the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Becretary 
Within  60  days  after  the  «»t*W»^^,'  f 
regulations  by  the  Secretary,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  submit  to  appropriate 
congressional  Committee*  and  immediately 
thereafter  to  publish  m  the  Federal  Register 
a  fviU  report  on  the  exercise  of  hla  respon- 
sibilities under  this  subsection.  ^ 

Section  132— Confidentiality  of  Stecorda. 
The  House  provisions  on  the  confl&ntlallty 
of  records  of  clients  In  alcoholism  programs 
are  accepted  with  mmor  amendments.  The 
Senate  blU  contained  no  provisions  on  con- 
fidentiality. ,  ^  __,.     ^^„ 

Records  of  tUenU  la  any  federaUy  con- 
ducted, regulated,  or  assisted  alcoholism 
program  are  to  be  confidential  and  may  be 
disclosed  only  imder  the  circumstances  and 
for  the  purposes  slated  In  this  section.  Under 
regulations  authorized  by  the  section,  dis- 
closure 18  permitted  with  the  wrlCten  con- 
sent of  the  patient.  Disclosure  without  bis 
consent  la  permitted  only  to  mecHcal  per- 
sonnel to  the  extent  necessary  Irt  a  bona 
fide  medical  emergency,  to  qualified  per- 
aonnel  for  research,  maiiagement,  and  eval- 
uation of  programs  with  no  disclosure  off 
patients'  identities  In  the  resulting  reports, 
and  when  authorized  by  an  appropriate 
order  of  a  court  granted  after  a«>Ucatlon 
showing  g"od  cause  and  with  th»  courts 
weighing  of  the  public  Interest  and  need  for 
disclosure  against  Injury  to  the  patient  and 
the  treatment  services.  The  court  must  Im- 
pose safeguards  against  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. ^         X         i_ 

The  prohibitions  on  disclosure  do  not  apply 
to  the  interchange  of  records  within  the 
Armed  Forces,  v.ithln  those  components  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration  furnishing 
health  care  to  veterans,  or  between  those 
comporients  and  tie  Armed  Forces. 

Except  as  provided  below,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs, 
through  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  Is  re- 
quired to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  their  responsibilities  under 
title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  to  make  appli- 
cable the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Administrator  Is  required  to  report 
on  "the  exercise  of  his  responslbUitles  under 
this  section  in  the  mauiier  prescribed  In 
section  121. 

Authority  for  complete  confidentiality  of 
the  records  of  patients  m  research  programs 
Is  continued. 
P(\Tt  B.  Interagency  Committee  on  Federal 

Aetlmtiet  for  Alcohol  Abu$e  and  Alcohol- 
ism 

The  Senate  accepts  the  House  provision 
with  amendments.  No  similar  provtelon  WM 

i 

i 
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included  In  the  Senate  bill.  The  provision 
establishes  an  Interagency  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluatmg  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  Federal  alcoholism 
programs  and  working  for  the  coordination 
of  other  Federal  agency  programs  dealing 
with  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol - 
Ism.  Membership  of  the  Committee  shall  in- 
clude appropriate  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation,  Justice.  De- 
fense, and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  such  other 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
and  five  members  representing  the  general 
public  who  are  qualified.  Either  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  or 
tlie  Director's  designee  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man. 
Trrtx  n — administbation   awd   cooaoiNAxiON 

or  TIUE  NATIONAI,  INSTTrUTX  OF  MENTAI, 
HEALTH,  TH«  NATIONAL  tSUTllVlT  ON  ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM,  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTE   ON   DBOO   ABUSE 

The  Senate  accepts  with  minor  amend- 
ments Title  n  of  the  House  bill  establishing 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Admimstratlon  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mentsa  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  No  similar 
title  was  Included  m  the  Senate  bUl. 

Section  201 — The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  with  an  Administra- 
tor appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  will  b»  responsible  for  en- 
suring cooperation  among  the  three  Insti- 
tute* and  appropriate  and  equitable  support 
for  each  Institute  IndlvtduaUy.  A  Secret€kry8 
advisory  panel  Is  created  consisting  of  three 
members,  one  from  each  of  the  advisory 
councils  of  the  mdlvldual  Institutes,  such 
councils  having  been  estsbllahed  under  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  302 — Amends  TlUe  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  Include  as  Part  O 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

Section  203 — Amends  section  101  <rf  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
Ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  BeliabUlta- 
tlon  Act  of  1970,  Which  estabUahed  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism. 

Section  204 — Amends  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  which  estabUahed 
the  National  Institute  on  Dnig  Abuse. 

Note:  The  bill  Muploys  similar  language 
In  each  of  the  above  three  sections  estab- 
lishing the  Institutes.  Bach  is  to  be  headed 
by  Its  own  Director,  and  each  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  in  its  own  field.  Including  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  management,  pol- 
icy development  and  planning,  evaluation, 
and  public  Information  functions  required 
for  the  Implementation  of  programs  and  au- 
thorities. 

TTTLB  rn — TECHNICAL  AND  CONTOKMINO 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  301 — Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
place  11  positions  in  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  In  Grades 
16,  17.  and  18.  Usee  the  House  version  of 
similar  language  contained  In  both  bills. 

Section  303 — Repeals  section  347  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Sec- 
tion 247  contains  the  alcoholism  project  and 
contract  authority  which  now  becomes  a  part 
of  this  Act. 

Section  803 — Amends  section  408  of  the 
Drug  Abtise  Oflce  and  Treatment  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  confidentiality  of  records  of  i>«- 
tlents  m  drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 
The  sams  stibatantlve  reqnlremente  are  pro- 
vided a*  are  described  In  section  133  abovs. 
Patients  in  moet  alcohol  and  drug  treatment 
programs  will  thus  b*  protactsd  by  the  sams 
statutoty  provisions. 


The  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  retain  reg- 
ulatory  authority  under  section  408  until  the 
Special  Action  Office  goes  out  of  existence 
as  provided  in  section  104  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1973;  that  la, 
June  30.  1076.  On  that  date  regulatory  au- 
thority Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Direc- 
tor, and  subsequently  the  Secretary  when  he 
assiunes  regulatory  authority,  must  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  substantially  affected  by  the 
regulations. 

Upon  the  assumption  by  the  Secretary  of 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  consistent  with  their 
responsibilities  under  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  make  applicable  the  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  Is  required  to  report 
on  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section  In  the  manner  described  In  sec- 
tion 121. 

Fi'RTHER  Comment  on  the  CoNrmENTiALrrr 
OK  Alcoholism  and   Alcohol  Abuse  Re- 

SEAECH     AND    TREATMENT    RXCOEDS 

The  House  amendment  withdrew  the  au- 
thority presently  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  grant  an 
absolute  privilege  with  respect  to  the  Iden- 
tity of  both  research  subjects  and  patients 
in  the  field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 
In  Its  place,  the  House  bUl  provided  the  same 
statutory  structi:re  for  confidentiality  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  patient  records 
as  It  provided  for  drug  abuse  patient  records. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  Senate  amendment  makes  the 
same  changes  In  the  section  of  the  House 
amendment  dealing  with  alcohol  treatment 
records  as  It  makes  In  the  provisions  dealing 
with  drug  treatment  records.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  restores  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  the  au- 
thority, which  he  would  have  lost  under  the 
House  amendment,  to  grant  an  absolute  priv- 
ilege in  the  case  of  alcohol  research,  and 
extends  that  authority  to  cover  any  mental 
health  research,  thvis  making  the  extant 
of  the  authority  consistent  with  the  range 
of  research  responsibilities  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion created  by  the  House  amendment. 

Absolute  confidentiality  of  records  appears 
to  be  an  Indispensable  prerequisite  for  valid 
research  which  involves  socially  deviant  be- 
havior. Even  though  a  particular  Investiga- 
tion may  Involve  a  drug  such  as  alcohol 
whose  ingestion  Is  not  necessarily  illegal,  or 
may  not  Involve  drugs  at  all,  Interviews  be- 
tween researcher  and  subject  may  bring 
forth  confidences  which,  If  Identified  with 
the  subject,  could  be  terribly  damagmg.  In 
many  Instances,  which  cannot  always  be 
Identified  In  advance,  the  mere  fact  that  an 
Individual  has  been  a  subject  in  a  particular 
study  can  be  Injurious  to  his  reputation. 
Without  some  mechanism  to  assure  that  such 
dlsclostu'es  will  not  be  made,  ethical  and 
conscientious  cimiclans  and  scientists  often 
will  simply  refuse  to  conduct  this  type  of 
Investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  reluctance  based  on  con- 
siderations of  the  welfare  of  the  Individual, 
there  Is  the  further  consideration  that  the 
absence  of  proper  protection  can  skew  the 
results  of  such  research  as  may  be  under- 
taken. Research  related  to  human  behavior 
almost  always  Involves  sampling  techniques 
and  voluntary  subjects.  The  construction  of 
a  statistically  valid  sample  of  a  given  popu- 
lation requires  the  selection  of  members  of 
that  population  on  a  basis  which  does  not 
exclude  representation  of  any  statistically 
significant  component.  If  the  persons  selected 
to  comprise  the  sample  cannot  be  assured 
that  their  IdentlUes  will  be  kept  absolutely 
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mnfldentlal,  however,  then  some  wlU  wlth- 
i,w  and  others  wUl  give  false  mformatlon 
M  to  matters  Involving  lUegal  or  socially  dls- 
!noroved  behavior.  Either  way,  the  study  re- 
!^  are  likely  to  become  so  seriously  mls- 
iBidlngas.  at  best,  to  invalidate  the  proj- 
^or.  at  worst,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  un- 
Mund  policy  decUions. 

The  relationship  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  authorizing  the 
.dnilnistratlve  grant  of  absolute  confiden- 
tiality for  research,  to  section  408  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  requiring  that  Federally-connected 
<lrug  abuse  patient  records  generally  be 
kept  confidential,  has  been  correctly  de- 
scribed In  an  Interpretative  regulation.  21 
CfR  1401.61  and  1401.62,  which  was  upheld 
in  People  v.  Newman,  32  N.Y.  2d  379,  336 
HyjS2d  127,  298  NJI.  2d  651  (1973):  cer- 
tiorari denied,— U.S.— ,  94  S.Ct.  927  (1974). 
jtor  that  reason,  among  others,  section  303 
(di  of  the  Senate  amendment  expressly  con- 
tinues the  effectiveness  of  the  current  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Thus,  although  section  502(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  Is  not  explicitly  referred 
to  In  this  legislation,  the  congressional  Intent 
U  clear  that  the  authority  conferred  by  that 
section  was  not  modified  by  Public  Law  92- 
255.  and  is  not  Intended  to  be  modified  by  the 
bill  now  before  the  House. 

It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  entire 
regulatory  scheme  governing  the  confidenti- 
ality of  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  patient 
records  wUl  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Upon  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  pursuant  to 
section  408  as  amended  by  this  legislation, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  methadone  treatment  should 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  research  activ- 
ity for  the  purposes  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  From  a  policy 
standpoint,  It  may  have  been  necessary  to 
make  use  of  that  authority  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  existed  at  the  time  It  was 
Invoked,  but  the  amendments  made  by  this 
legislation  to  section  408  may  lessen  the 
need  for  It  as  a  practical  matter  even  as 
the  passage  of  time  attenuates  the  legal 
justification  for  Its  continued  use  in  this 
particular  context. 

PtTETHEB  Comment  on  the  Conttdentiality 
or  Dbug  Abuse  Patient  Records 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  under  section 
408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  as  well  as  making  several  tech- 
nical amendments  to  that  section.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  408 
to  provide  authority  for  disclosures  with  pa- 
tient consent,  but  In  order  to  forestall  the 
possibility  of  coerced  consent,  such  disclo- 
sures are  to  be  allowed  only  to  such  extent, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  may  be  permitted  under  regula- 
tions. This  will  permit,  for  example,  the 
fashioning  of  rules  which  clearly  permit  nec- 
essary information  to  be  furnished  employ- 
ers willing  to  provide  emplojmient  for  per- 
sons who  are  in  treatment,  while  providing 
safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  this  privilege. 
This  provision  makes  unnecessary  the  au- 
thority In  the  House  amendment  for  dis- 
closures without  the  consent  of  the  patient 
vhere  treatment  Is  provided  as  a  condition 
of  probation  or  parole  or  while  the  patient 
Is  confined,  because  such  disclosures  may, 
tmder  the  Senate  amendment,  be  made  on 
a  consensual  basis  with  the  added  safeguard 
of  express  rulemaking  authority  to  pre7ent 
abuses.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  amendment 
deletes  that  provision  from  the  House  amoild- 
ment. 

CXX 825— Part  10 


The  Senate  amendment  also  adds  a  new 
subsection  which  enacts  into  law  the  pres- 
ent regulatory  exemption  (21  CJJl.  1401.02 
(b) )  permlttmg  Interchanges  of  records 
within  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  or 
health  care  components  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmistratlon.  It  was  never  the  tatentlon  of 
this  legislation  to  regulate  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Armed  Forces,  but  rather  to  en- 
act a  general  nUe  of  law  which  would  be 
binding  upon  all  government  agencies,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion are,  of  course,  subject  to  this  rule  in 
their  dealings  with  other  government  agen- 
cies or  with  the  private  sector.  Because  of 
the  close  working  relationship  between  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion and  the  practical  necessity  for  unfet- 
tered cooperation  between  them,  communica- 
tions between  the  Armed  Forces  and  health 
care  components  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration are  also  Included  In  the  exemption. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  chemges  made 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  the  provision  in 
the  House  amendment  conferring  authority 
to  make  exceptions  by  regulation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  408  l)ecame  unneces- 
sary, and  the  Senate  amendment  deleted 
that  authority. 

Finally,  the  Senate  amendment  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  corresponding  provisions  In 
the  House  amendment  in  that  It  confers 
explicit  rulemaking  authority  to  prescribe 
procedures  and  criteria  for  the  Issuance  of 
orders  under  section  408(b)(2)(C).  When 
section  408  was  originally  enacted,  the  au- 
thority to  grant  orders  lifting  the  duty  to 
matataln  confidentiality  was  conferred  on  the 
courts  because  of  a  concern  that  an  absolute 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  cimical  records 
In  any  criminal  Investigation  or  prosecution 
would  go  so  far  as  to  create  an  unnecessary 
restriction  on  possible  prosecutions.  It  was 
never  Intended,  however,  that  this  provision 
should  operate  to  authorize  pro  forma  ex 
parte  orders  which  in  effect  do  no  more  than 
affix  a  Judicial  imprlmature  on  routme  re- 
quests by  mvestlgatlve  or  prosecutorial  of- 
ficial. On  the  contrary,  as  the  Conference 
Report  made  clear  (House  Report  No.  92- 
920  at  page  33) ,  It  was  Intended  at  the  main- 
tenance of  the  confidentiality  of  patient 
records  be  accorded  a  very  high  priority,  with 
the  discretionary  authority  conferred  on  the 
courts  being  reserved  for  truly  exceptional 
cases.  The  rulemaking  authority  conferred 
by  the  House  amendment,  as  ftirther  refined 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  should  make  It 
possible  to  effectuate  this  Intention. 

A  major  element  of  the  task  of  fashion- 
ing new  regulations  pursuant  to  the  express 
rulemaking  authority  conferred  by  this  legis- 
lation will  be  to  reconcile  the  sometimes 
conflictmg  interests  of  research,  audit,  and 
evaluation  with  rights  of  privacy  and  the 
confidentiality  of  the  relationship  between 
patient  and  clinician.  Such  a  reconciliation 
becomes  particularly  crucial  where  the  func- 
tions of  research,  audit,  or  evaluation  are 
conducted  by  a  governmental  agency  with 
regulatory  powers  and  responsibilities,  smd 
the  treatment  Involves  the  use  of  a  drug  such 
as  methadone  which  Is  In  a  research  status 
or  which  Is  readily  susceptible  of  misuse  or 
micit  diversion. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  task,  the  rulemaking  authority  Is  Inten- 
tionally cast  m  terms  broad  enough  to  per- 
mit the  limitation  of  the  scope,  content,  or 
circumstances  of  any  disclosure  under  sub- 
section (b),  whether  (b)(1)  or  (b)(3).  In 
the  light  of  the  necessary  purposes  for  which 
it  Is  made  or  required. 

In  the  development  of  regulations  under 
section  833  of  Public  Law  91-616  and  section 
408  of  Public  Law  92-255,  It  Is  expected  that 
there  will  be  close  cooperation  and  coordtaa- 
tlon  among  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,   and  the  Veterans' 


Administration.  There  appears  to  be  no  legal 
reason  why  a  single  set  of  regulations  cannot 
be  promulgated  under  the  two  sections,  with 
special  provisions  in  the  case  of  particular 
substances  If  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
differentiation  is  found  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  many  cases  a  single  institu- 
tion, such  as  a  hospital  or  community  mental 
health  center,  may  be  conducting  both  drug 
programs  and  alcohol  programs  with  com- 
mon recordkeepmg  facilities,  and  It  Is  clearly 
in  the  public  Interest  that  arbitrary  and  un- 
necessary distinctions  be  avoided.  In  Its  re- 
port on  KM.  11387,  which  became  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  1 125,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  stated.  "In 
Implementing  the  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  section  333.  the  Commit- 
tee expects  the  precedents  established  un- 
der section  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  to  be 
followed  In  the  absence  of  any  compelimg 
reason  not  to  do  so.""  (House  Report  No. 
93-759  at  page  11).  By  carefully  maintain- 
ing the  parallelism  between  section  333  and 
section  408  throughout  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  this  legislation,  the  Congress  has 
reiterated  and  confirmed  that  intention. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  ranking  minoritv  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Administrator  of  the 
ADAMHA  has  adequate  administrative 
authority  and  flexibility  to  achieve 
meaningful  coordination  between  the 
drug  abuse,  mental  health,  and  alcohol- 
ism programs.  Can  the  gentleman  assure 
me  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  legis- 
lation that  the  Administrator  is  Indeed 
the  immediate  superior  of  the  Directors 
of  the  three  Institutes:  and  that  even 
though  his  program  authority  must  be 
exercised  through  each  Institute  as  ap- 
propriate, he  will  retain  ultimate  super- 
visory responsibility  for  the  Institutes  In 
ADAMHA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  wish  to  respond.  I  believe  for 
the  record  it  should  be  there.  I  think  we 
have  agreed  that  it  Is  quit*  clear  in  our 
deliberations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  can  give  the  gentleman  such 
sissurances.  but  please  understand  that 
it  Is  our  strict  intention  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  three  Institutes  remains 
separate  and  that  no  merger  of  the  three 
be  attempted  In  any  way,  because  I  think 
this  would  be  wrong.  Our  purpose  Ln  this 
legislation  is  to  achieve  coordination  and 
Interaction  of  the  three  programs  where 
necessary  suid  useful,  not  to  destroy  their 
Individual  Identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  It  goes  without 
saving  that  the  Secretary  always  main- 
tains ultimate  program  and  decision- 
making responsibility  and  authority, 
which  we  thought  he  should  In  all 
insti&ncGS 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much 
as  we  may  hate  to  admit  It,  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  are  growing  and 
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continuing  problems  that  niust  be  at- 
tacked by  all  levels  of  goveHunent.  Al- 
coholism Is  a  disease  of  immense  pro- 
portions. It  wsis  recognized  as  such  in 
1970,  when  Congress  passed  the  original 
Comprehensive  Alcoholism  prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act. 
While  there  have  been  majo^  successes 
in  treatment  and  public  un<^erstandlng 
of  alcoholism  under  progran^  fostered 
by  the  National  Institute  0n  Alcohol 
Abuses  and  Alcoholism  created  by  the 
1970  act,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In 
fact,  most  experts  now  stat«  that  the 
switch  is  on  from  hard  drugs  to  alcohol. 
Clearly,  alcohol  is  the  most  a|>used  drug 
in  the  United  States. 

The  funding  provisions  of  the  1970 
act  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  Last 
year  the  Senate  passed  an  eiitension  of 
these  funding  provisions  and  inside  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  act.  In  August  of 
1973,  I  and  nine  other  memliers  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment, and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Mr.  Stagci^s,  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  also  extended 
the  fimding  provisions  of  the  act  and 
made  several  substantial  changes  in 
existing  law  relating  to  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  Federal  alcohol- 
ism efifort,  confidentiality  of  patient  rec- 
ords and  admission  of  alcohoUcs  to  hos- 
pitals which  we  considered  necessary, 
based  on  the  3  years  of  experience  with 
the  program.  The  House  bill  passed  this 
body  on  January  21  by  a  rtcord  vote 
of  338  to  22.  We  have  since  heW  informal 
discussions  with  the  authors  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  have  reached  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bUls.  The 
compromise  is  embodied  in  file  bill  be- 
fore you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Staggers 
has  explained  in  detail  the  provisions 
of  this  compromise  and  I  wlD  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Members  to  reiterate 
them.  I  would  only  say  that  J  know  of 
no  substantial  opposition  to  ttiis  legisla- 
tion. Its  major  provisions  aliteady  have 
cleared  this  body  by  a  vote  of  inore  than 
10  to  1,  and  I  am  pleased  to  ifecommend 
this  legislation  to  the  House  «s  forward 
looking,  constructive  legislation  which  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  slice  it  thick  or  thin,  this 
bill  is  now  $80  million  more  than  was 
originally  approved  by  the  Bfouse,  to  a 
grand  total  of  $374  million.  Yes.  It  is 
below  the  Senate  figure  of  $419  million, 
but  I  wonder  what  was  going  la  the  minds 
of  certain  Members  of  the  (Aher  body 
when  they  even  suggested  $«|9  mlllian. 
They  could  not  have  been  thinking  of  the 
financial  situation  of  this  coimtry.  In- 
flation, and  the  crisis  that  confronts  all 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  all  very  wfeU  to  talk 
about  the  poor  alcoholics.  As  I  ^ald  when 
this  bill  was  originally  before  feie  House, 
I  have  never  seen  tmyone  take  Another  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  p^ur  liquor 
down  his  throat  until  he  washnade  in- 
toxicated. I  have  never  seen  lorce  used 
in  the  making  of  an  alcoholic,  ^es.  there 
is  intemperateness  in  the  usejof  liquor. 


There  is  intemperateness  in  almost  every 
other  activity  among  humans.  Does  this 
mean  Congress  should  provide  a  care- 
taker for  every  intemperate  individual? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  downtrodden  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, faced  with  the  terrific  burdens  of 
today,  should  be  expending  this  kind  of 
money  on  alcoholism.  I  was  not  aware 
until  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  multiple  sclerosis.  Maybe  it  is. 
I  doubt  it. 

I  do  know  it  is  the  cause  of  "shakes" 
on  the  part  of  those  who  cannot  take  a 
drink  of  whiskey  and  set  the  bottle  down. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  is  of 
such  expensive  importance  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  country,  instead  of  the  usual 
labels  on  whiskey  bottles,  why  not  use  a 
skull-and-crossbones  label?  Why  do  we 
not  put  on  bottles  of  liquor  the  same 
warning,  of  something  similar  to  that 
which  goes  on  cigarette  packages: 

Warning.  The  Surgeon  General  has  deter- 
mined that  the  drinking  of  liquor  Is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health? 

My  quarrel  with  tills  bill  Is  that  we  are 
about  to  authorize  the  spending  of  $374 
million,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  has 
not  the  faintest  idea  to  where  that  money 
is  going  to  come  from.  It  certainly  is  not 
available  as  a  surplus  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill, 
because  of  the  kind  of  spending  it  In- 
volves and  because  there  are  so  many 
other  and  better  uses  to  which  we  can  put 
our  money  in  this  country  these  days.  I 
hope  that  those  who  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion when  they  face  their  constituents 
will  proudly  proclaim  that  they  approved 
the  spending  of  $374  million  on  those 
individuals  who  are  too  intemperate  to 
handle  their  booze. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1125. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  301,  nays  17, 
not  voting  115.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  206) 
TEAS — 301 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Bafalls 
Baker 


Barrett 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

B'.aggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Black  btirn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bvicbanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 


Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUler 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domtnlck  V. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Den  holm 

Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
DIggs 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwmter 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Oude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawklna 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hetuz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hog  an 
Hoiineld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 


Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lagomarsino 

Landrtun 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mahoa 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 
Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONelll 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  III. 
Price.  Tex. 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 
NAYS— 17 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

S&rbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
To  well.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Beard  Goodllng  Miller 

Clancy  Gross  Myers 

Conlan  Grover  Scherle 

Crane  King  Shuster 

Dennis  McBwen  Symms 

Devlne  Michel 

NOT  VOTING— 116 


Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ash  brook 

A&hley 

Badlllo 

Bell 

Blatnlk 


Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Brotzman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 


Chappell 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Corman 

Cotter 

Danielson 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Quillen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Regtila 

Jones,  N.C. 

Reid 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Kuykendall 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Kyros 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Landgrebe 

R06« 

Long.  Md. 

RostenkowBki 

Lujan 

Roy 

McCloskey 

Ruppe 

McSpadden 

8c  breeder 

Macdonald 

Seiberllng 

Madden 

Slsk 

Madigan 

Slack 

Mann 

Spence 

Marazitl 

Steele 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stokes 

MUford 

Stubblefleld 

MUls 

Stuckey 

Mink 

Teague 

Mlnshall,  Oblc 

Van  Deerlln 

Moakley 

Vander  Jagt 

Morgan 

Veysey 

Moss 

Waldie 

Murphy,  m. 

Ware 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Nichols 

WUson,  Bob 

Nix 

Wydler 

Owens 

Wyman 

Paunan 

Young,  Oa. 

Pickle 

Prltchard 

Davis,  WU. 

Dell  urns 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dulikl 

BCkbardt 

gdwards,  Ala. 

Krlenbom 

gshleman 

Findley 

Fisher 

flowers 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

OaydoE 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Oubser 

Ouyer 

Hsley 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Bays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holt 

Huber 

Johnson,  Colo. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  anounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Orlf- 
flths. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  RostenkowBkl  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Pounttdn  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  KyroB  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  EUkzen  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  lUi.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Brotaaium. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Oaydoe  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall, 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Clav  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Held. 

Mr.  Cormsm  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  McCHoskey. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Stuckev  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

ICr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Spence. 


Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Seiberllng. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PANAMA  CANAI^— PART  HI— "THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATY— A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 
CONGRESS" 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  7  of  this  year  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan  An- 
tonio Tack  placed  their  signatures  on  a 
Joint  Statement  of  F'rinclples  to  govern 
the  drafting  of  a  new  canal  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  new  treaty 
would  replace  the  basic  Hay-Bimau- 
VariUa  Treaty  of  1903  and  its  later 
amendments  whereby  the  United  States 
acquired  the  right  to  exercise  perpetual 
and  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  administration,  operation, 
and  defense  of  the  canal  and  its  protec- 
tive frame,  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  essence,  the  joint  statement  estab- 
lished the  following  principles  which  will 
determine  the  future  United  States 
status  in  the  Panama  Csuial  and  Canal 
Zone: 

First,  the  termination  of  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  in  which  the 
Panama  Canal  is  situated  and  its  prompt 
transfer  to  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama; 

Second,  the  elimination  of  the  concept 
of  perpetuity  whereby  the  United  States 
and  Panama  entered  into  a  treaty  of  un- 
limited duration  in  time,  and  provision 
for  a  fixed  termination  date  for  the  new 
treaty; 

Third,  participation  by  Panama  in  the 
administration  emd  defense  of  the  canal 
and  provision  for  the  eventual  assump- 
tion by  Paiuuna  of  total  reQX>n5lbillty 
for  the  operation  and  defense  of  the 
canal  upon  termination  of  the  new 
treaty. 

As  a  member  for  12  years  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  in  which  is  vested 
the  authority  and  obligation  to  guarantee 
the  uninterrupted  and  efHcient  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  inter- 
oceanic  commerce,  the  Statement  of 
Principles  Is  of  much  concern  to  me.  I 
read  the  United  States  signing  of  the 
principles  of  agreement  as  a  deliberate' 
design  for  the  surrender  to  Pansima  of 
U.S.  sovereign  rights  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  maintain,  operate,  protect,  and 
defend  the  U.S. -owned  canal  smd  Canal 
Zone  territory.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a 
catastrophe  I  speak  today  to  highlight 
what  I  believe  to  be  certain  Indispensable 


considerations  which  must  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  U.S.  Government's  negotiat- 
ing position  with  regard  to  ans*  change 
in  the  current  and  future  status  of  the 
canal  and  zone. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  issue  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  canal  and  Canal  Zone  area.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Panama  Canal  today 
serves  a  vital  strategic  and  economic 
function  for  the  United  States  and  user 
countries;  Including  Latin  America.  The 
Panama  Canal  transit  eliminates  some 
8,000  miles  and  approximately  20  days 
travel  time  on  a  maritime  voyage  from 
the  Port  of  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
In  terms  of  its  strategic  importance,  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  perform 
a  vital  function  in  our  worldwide  and 
Southern  Hemisphere  defense  systems — 
a  point  which  I  will  discuss  later  in  my 
remarks.  In  economic  terms,  for  some 
time  some  70  percent  of  the  tonnage 
through  the  canal  has  either  originated 
in,  or  been  destined  for  U.S.  ports.  This 
means  the  canaJ  remains  vital  to  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade  and  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  the  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  transit  route  tlirough  the  Isth- 
mian corridor  separating  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  which  caused  the 
United  States  to  contract  with  Panama, 
infuse  the  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources, endure  the  hardships  of  the  area, 
and  undertake  full  responsibility  for 
construction  of  the  canal  as  a  vital 
transport  channel  serving  mj-riad  world 
commercial  and  defense  needs. 

In  fulfilling  its  aims,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment acquired  full  rights  to  the  use, 
occupation,  and  control  of  the  canal  and 
Canal  Zone  from  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, purchasing  every  square  tooi  of 
privately  owned  Canal  Zone  property 
from  the  original  Panamanian  owners 
through  legal  purchase  contracts,  and 
paying  an  additional  $10  million  lump 
sum  for  the  right  to  do  so,  completely 
with  funds  appropriated  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
has  paid  the  Republic  of  Panama  an 
annuity  which  has  twice  been  increased 
by  treaty  and  Is  currently  $1.9  million, 
which  is  not  rental  for  the  Canal  Zone 
but  the  annuity  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
originally  paid  to  Colombia  which  obli- 
gation was  assumed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  1903  treaty.  Indeed,  over  the  years 
the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the 
total  U.S.  taxpayers'  Investment  in  canal 
operation  and  defense,  has  exceeded 
$5y2  billion.  The  United  States  also  ac- 
quired the  right  "In  perpetuity"  to  exer- 
cise sovereign  jurisdiction  in  the  zone 
area,  as  vested  through  certain  solemn- 
ly ratified  treaties.  Briefly,  these  are: 

First,  the  Hay-PaunceXote  Treaty  of 
1901  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  whereby  the  United  States 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  1888  Con- 
vention of  Constantinople  as  the  rules 
for  operation,  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  canal ; 

Second,  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty 
of  1903  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  basic 
treaty,  under  which  Panama  granted 
full  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States 
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over  the  zone  for  the  constructloBi,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  of  the 
canal,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise of  any  such  rights  by  Panatna; 

Third,  the  Thomson-Urrutia  treaty  of 
1914 — proclaimed  in  March  ®22 — be- 
tween the  United  States  and  theBepubllc 
of  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus 
prior  to  November  3,  1930,  In  y?|ilcb  Co- 
lombia recognized  the  title  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  railroad  as  vested 
"entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  basic  treaty  with  Panama 
entered  into  force  in  1904,  the  United 
States  has  assumed  full  respmisiblllty  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  protection  of  the  canal  and  civil 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and,  for 
the  last  60  years,  since  its  opening  in 
1914,  has  continued  to  operate  the  canal 
in  a  highly  eflBclent  manner,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  benefit  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  acquired  the  right  to -exercise 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
canal  enterprise  through  leg^Uy  vali- 
dated treaties ;  we  have  assimied  respon- 
sibility for  all  aspects  of  operating  and 
defending  the  canal  for  the  past.^0  years. 

And  what  of  the  more  than  40,000  U.S. 
citizens  who  live  and  work  in  tfce  Canal 
Zone  and  who  continue  to  rely  i4>on  U.S. 
jurisdiction — the  U.S.  system  of  govern- 
ment? The  rights  and  intereststof  these 
Americans  must  be  considered!  In  any 
agreement  with  Panama.  And  ^et,  the 
State  Department  would  have  i|p  trans- 
fer total  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  to 
Panamanian  control.  It  is  my  strong  be- 
lief that  to  cede  or  in  any  waj|  impair 
these  rights  and  Jurisdiction  violAtes  our 
treaty  commitments  and  JeopardM:es  our 
basic  and  vital  economic  and  del^nse  in- 
terests in  the  canal  as  well  as  thojfe  of  the 
users  of  the  canal.  1 

An  important  corollary  point  ihere  Is 
the  tremendous  benefit  to  the  Ijepubllc 
of  Panama  which  has  accrued  fhrough 
U.S.  control  and  efBclent  operatic^i  of  the 
canal.  In  addition  to  the  anni^J  com- 
pensation afforded  through  treat|,  it  may 
be  said  that  Panama's  position!  In  the 
world  is,  in  large  measiu-e.  the  iesult  of 
the  existence  of  the  U.S.-owned  ^anal  In 
its  territory.  Nearly  one-third  ^f  Pan- 
ama's $1.2  billion  gross  national  product 
is  directly  or  indirectly  attrlbinable  to 
the  presence  of  the  canal.  In  terms  of 
per  capita  GNP,  Panama  has  ^ondst- 
ently  led  the  Central  American  ^nations 
and,  in  1971  and  1972,  for  example,  Pan- 
ama ranked  fourth  highest  aiid  third 
highest,  respectively,  among  all^the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  In  per  capita 
GNP. 

The  second  major  consideration  in 
US.  canal  posture  concrms  therlr..sue  of 
retention  of  the  U.S.  military  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  Including  jnilltary 
contlngenta  required  to  protect  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  U.S.  Southern  Command, 
comprising  some  12,000  military  person- 
nel. The  Government  of  Panatna  has 
vociferously  protested  what  it  taj-ms  the 
"exaggerated  presence"  of  tfte  U.S. 
military  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone* 

Various  U.S.  Government  ofBcl^ls  have 
spoken  of  drastically  reduciig  the 
strength  of  our  Armed  Fy)rces  In^e  zone 
as  a  concession  of  good  will  to  thii  Pana- 
manians. 


I  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  recent 
news  report  citing  a  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  eliminate  the  South- 
em  Command,  as  part  of  the  Defense 
Department  policy  of  reducing  the  U.S. 
deployment  of  Armed  Forces  in  foreign 
territory.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
tention of  the  Southern  Command  In  the 
zone  is  absolutely  essential — as  the  only 
force  which  protects  the  United  States 
from  the  southward  approaches.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  that  the  continued 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Panama  at  its 
current  level  serves  a  vital  strategic 
function  in  safeguarding  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  the  security  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  region. 

In  terms  of  our  own  national  defense 
requirements,  geographically  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  the  narrow  corridor 
linking  the  Earth's  two  great  oceans,  oc- 
cupies a  strategic  position  as  a  maritime 
crossroads  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  existence  of  the  canal  serves  myriad 
defense  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies — as  an  eflQclent  and  effective 
transport  link  for  the  transit  of  U.S. 
and  allied  military  shipping,  in  facilitat- 
ing the  flexible  and  rapid  deployment 
of  military  forces,  materiel  and  vital 
raw  materials  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  as  a  vital  defense  communications 
link  in  our  worldwide  security  system, 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  military  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone  serves  an  indispens- 
able function  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
U.S.  defense  posture  In  the  Caribbean 
area — a  strategic  area  by  its  very  prox- 
imity to  the  UJS.  mainland,  and  indeed, 
in  the  entire  Latin  American  region. 

Of  primary  concern  in  discussing  this 
aspect  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  Latin  American  region  are 
experiencing  a  difficult  period  of  change, 
turbulence,  and  basic  political  and  gov- 
ernmental instability  as  they  strive  for 
modernization  and  a  higher  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  level.  Svich  an  atmos- 
phere provides  fertile  ground  for  rad- 
ical factions  within  nations  and  for  out- 
side hostile  elements,  including  the  Com- 
munists, who  are  committed  to  exploit- 
ing the  existing  social  and  political  un- 
rest, and  disrupting  the  stability  of  the 
hemisphere  for  purposes  of  asserting 
their  dominion  In  the  region.  The  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  serves  as  an  Island  of  sta- 
bility in  an  area  of  endemic  revolution 
and  on  many  occasions  has  provided  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  Panamanian  leaders 
seeking  asylum. 

Relevant  to  this  discussion  is  the  con- 
tinuing threat  posed  by  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba.  Under  Castro's  thumb,  the  Cuban 
Government  continues  to  fimctlon  as  a 
base  of  disruptive  operations  against 
constitutional  governments  in  Latin 
America.  Castro's  continued  blatant  es- 
pousal of  support  for  Communist  revo- 
lutions in  Latin  America,  including  Pan- 
ama, despite  the  failures  of  the  guerrilla 
groups  he  has  thus  far  supported,  repre- 
sents a  very  real  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  to  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  the  Canal  Zone  Is  one  of  the 
few  strategic  and  political  advantages 
still  maintained  by  this  country  in  the 
Latin  American  area  after  a  decade  of 


withdrawal  from  its  position  of  unchal- 
lenged power  in  the  hemisphere.  That 
presence  has  acted  and  continues  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  ambitions  of 
powers  hostile  to  our  Nation,  providing  a 
constant  warning  to  our  enemies  of  U^S. 
determination  to  prevent  subversion  in 
this  hemisphere  by  any  means  necessary. 
In  this  capacity,  our  military  presence  in 
the  Canal  Zone  serves  as  a  vital  political 
and  military  guarantee  against  external 
military  threats  or  political  inroads  by 
potential  enemy  nations. 

Military  experts  have  testified  that  the 
retention  of  key  base  areas  within  the 
zone  GLre  critical  to  U.S.  national,  and 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  and  that 
the  U.S.  forces  now  maintained  in  the 
Canal  Zone  are  the  minimum  required 
for  the  task.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
continuance  of  our  military  presence  in 
Panama  at  its  current  level  is  a  vital 
element  in  our  foreign  policy — and.  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  its  presence  there, 
in  my  opinion,  would  only  serve  to  im- 
peril the  freedom  of  the  canal,  our  own 
national  security,  and  that  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  region. 

Any  discussion  of  U.S.  considerations 
in  the  current  Panama  Canal  treaty  ne- 
gotiations must  Include  commentary  on 
the  chronic  political  Instability  of  the 
Panamanian  Government,  which  reflects 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Torrijos  regime 
currently  in  power  there.  In  making  this 
point  I  do  not  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
abundance  of  emotional  rhetoric  nor  to 
the  exaggerated  fears  plaguing  the  canal 
negotiation  issue.  But  I  believe  that  In 
the  name  of  safeguarding  our  continuing 
economic  and  defense  interests  in  the  ca- 
nal, it  is  necessary  to  make  an  honest 
assessment  of  the  political  situation  in 
Panama. 

The  United  States  must  be  aware  that. 
In  the  light  of  history,  there  Is  no  real 
assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  future 
political  character  of  the  Panamanian 
ejovemment — the  turbulent  political  his- 
tory of  that  nation  gives  credence  to 
just  the  opposite  case. 

In  the  last  70  years,  while  the  United 
States  has  had  12  Presidents,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  has  had  59,  only  4  of 
whom  have  served  their  full  constitu- 
tional 4-year  term. 

The  current  regime  of  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rijos imposed  itself  by  force  of  arms  on 
the  Panamanian  people,  supplanting  the 
popularly  elected  government  of  Presi- 
dent Amulfo  Arias.  In  my  capacity  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee,  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived several  reports  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  plots  to  overthrow  the  current 
regime. 

In  this  context,  consideration  of  the 
chronic  instability  of  the  Panamlan 
Government  reflects  upon  our  canal  ne- 
gotiations in  several  ways.  The  first  point 
to  consider  is  the  advisability  of  nego- 
tiating any  new  treaty  changing  the 
status  of  the  canal  at  all;  any  treaty  is 
boimd  to  be  subject  to  the  whim  and 
fancy  of  this  regime  or  another  in  Its 
place.  The  Torrijos  government  may  fall 
or  General  Torrijos  may  find,  a  few 
months  from  now,  that  his  tenuous  posi- 
tion dictates  another  Increase  in  de- 
mands for  concessions  far  beyond  that 
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which  the  United  States  is  willing  to  go, 
to  appease  the  radical  nationalist  ele- 
ments in  the  country.  Even  if  new  terms 
acceptable  to  both  nations  are  negoti- 
ated, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  pres- 
ent government  will  remain  in  power 
long  enough,  or  possesses  the  capability 
to  see  It  through  acceptance. 

Moreover,  even  if  a  new  treaty  were 
to  be  adopted,  how  can  the  United  States 
be  sure  that  another  regime,  perhaps 
more  radical-leftist-nationalistic  in 
character  will  not  stage  a  takeover,  re- 
nege on  Its  treaty  commitments,  and 
make  fmther  treaty  demands. 

Either  way,  the  possibility  exists  that 
the  United  States  could  be  caught  in  a 
trap  of  limitless  demands  for  ever  more 
outrageous  concessions  imtil  now  or  in 
the  future  we  face  total  abrogation  of 
our  rights  to  operate  and  defend  the 
canal. 

Another  point  to  consider  within  the 
context  of  Panamlan  Government  insta- 
bility is  that  a  takeover  of  the  Panama- 
nian Government  by  a  regime  highly 
antagonistic  to  U.S.  Interests  could  con- 
ceivably at  any  time  deny  access  to  the 
Panama  Canal  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  with  disastrous  results  In  terms 
of  our  national  and  economic  security; 
and  this  at  the  same  time  the  Suez  Canal 
Is  being  opened. 

One  final  point  concerning  Psmama's 
chronic  governmental  instability.  Given 
the  political  realities  I  have  outlined  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  United 
States  could  ever  expect  such  a  govern- 
ment to  effectively,  efficiently,  and  suc- 
cessfully opeT&te  and  protect  this  vital 
shipping  waterway.  Through  the  years, 
the  only  stable  entity  keeping  the  canal 
operating  successfully  has  been.  Is,  and 
will  always  be  the  U.S.  presence  there. 
And  yet  our  leaders  at  this  Ume  would 
obligate  the  United  States  decades  hence 
to  turn  over  the  complete  operation  of 
the  canal  to  Panama.  This  they  have  no 
right  to  do.  In  my  view,  Panamanian 
Government  instability  further  under- 
scores the  need  to  retain  U.S.  sover- 
eignty. Jurisdiction,  and  military  pres- 
ence in  the  zone. 

A  third  major  consideration  for  our 
Panama  Canal  policjonakers  concerns 
the  constitutional  right  vested  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding 
Jurisdiction  over  any  U.S.  agreement 
which  calls  for  the  disposal  of  U.S. 
territory  and  property. 

Article  IV  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
states  that  the  Congress,  which  includes 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Senate,  shaU  have  this  right.  In 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  in  1970-71,  I  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  negotiations  then  underway.  The 
subcommittee  undertook  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  legal  tenets,  and  a 
review  of  the  constitutional  issue  In- 
volved. Based  upon  our  interpretation 
of  the  law.  It  was  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
no  treaty  involving  the  appropriation  of 
II.8.  moneys  or  the  transferral  of  terri- 
tory or  other  U.S.-owned  property  paid 
for  from  appropriated  funds  would  or 
could  be  effected  without  prior  author- 
laatlon  of  the  Congress  which  Includes 


the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  House,  have 
an  absolute  constitutional  right  to 
participate  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess and  to  juridical  competence  over 
any  change  in  the  status  of  the  canal 
which  effects  the  surrender  of  U.S.  terri- 
tory or  other  property. 

Otherwise,  the  treaty  power  could 
give  away  Alaska  or  any  other  purchased 
territory. 

One  final  consideration  in  current  and 
future  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Panama 
Canal:  It  may  be  true  that  some  prac- 
tices and  policies  vrlthln  the  Canal  Zone 
which  originally  grew  out  of  necessity 
have  now  become  irrelevant,  obsolete,  or 
without  proper  perspective,  but  these 
have  been,  or  should  be,  handled  locally 
without  a  new  treaty,  through  acts  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  both  govern- 
ments. Changes  can  be  made,  and  have 
often  been  made,  and  various  changes  in 
certain  aspects  of  the  Canal  Zone  admin- 
istration have  been  recommended  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee,  to  effect  a 
better  relationship  between  United  States 
and  Panamanian  workers  in  the  zone  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
manian Governments.  These  relate  prin- 
cipally to  various  employment  practices, 
the  system  of  courts,  and  the  school  sys- 
tem within  the  zone. 

Another  much-needed  change  which 
can  be  effected  without  treaty,  concerns 
plans  to  modernize  the  existing  lock 
canal,  that  It  may  better  serve  the  needs 
of  modem  commercial  shipping.  One 
argument  sidvanced  by  the  administra- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty  is  that  accommodation  with  Pan- 
Euna  Is  necessary  In  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  construction  of  a  new  sea  level 
canal  capable  of  providing  transport  for 
the  larger  classes  of  maritime  and  de- 
fense vessels.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  before 
such  action  is  necessary  we  must  explore 
fully  if  this  objective  can  be  served 
through  an  Increase  In  the  capacity  and 
operational  improvements  in  the  existing 
lock  canal.  In  lieu  of  construction  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal,  through  imple- 
mentation of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan. 

This  project  was  partially  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  1939  and  would  pro- 
vide for  modernization  of  the  existing 
lock  canal  imder  existing  treaties.  Com- 
petent technical  experts  have  attested 
to  the  fact  that  this  plan  would  afford 
the  United  States  the  best  operational 
canal  at  the  least  cost.  In  addition.  It 
would  essentially  free  the  United  States 
from  the  Immediate  need  of  negotiating 
new  canal  treaties  and  enable  the  maxl- 
mimi  utilization  of  all  work  so  far  accom- 
plished, including  the  $76  million  spent 
on  the  Third  Lake  project  and  the  $95 
million  on  widening  Gaillard  Cut.  Sev- 
eral bills  have  been  Introduced  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
the  last  few  sessions  of  the  Congress  to 
implement  this  plan,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  such  work  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  Panama. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  Issues 
confronting  the  United  States  In  our  ef- 
fort to  reach  a  workable  rdationshlp 
with  Panama  concerning  the  canal  and 


Canal  Zone.  As  a  long-time  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Csmal.  I  am  especially  concerned  with  re- 
laixlng  tensions  between  ovu-  Nation  and 
Panama.  I  recognize  that  achieving  the 
best  possible  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  is  of  major 
Importance  to  our  continued  efficient  op- 
eration and  defense  of  the  canal. 

For  over  70  years  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama has  been  our  working  partner  In  the 
csinal  enterprise.  During  this  time  span, 
relations  between  our  two  countries  gen- 
erally have  been  amicable;  differences 
have  arisen,  at  times  there  have  been 
hostile  reactions  against  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  confident  that  within 
the  mutual  bonds  of  interest,  under- 
standing and  good  will  which  have  tra- 
ditionally characterized  our  two  nations' 
relations,  we  can  reach  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable accord  governing  the  future  of 
the  canal  and  Canal  Zone,  which  meets 
the  most  important  concerns  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama. 

However,  I  cannot  stress  this  point 
more  firmly — any  adjustment  In  the 
United  States-Panama  treaty  relation- 
ship must  be  carried  through  wiUiout — 
In  any  way — jeopardizing  our  vital  eco- 
nomic and  defense  Interests.  I  feel  most 
strongly  that  the  United  States,  in  for- 
mulating Its  future  policy  toward  Panama 
and  the  canal  must  be  responsive  to  the 
points  I  have  made  today. 

To  achieve  the  goals  outlined  above  I 
Intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  U.S.  Government  main- 
tain and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and  Canal 
Zone,  and  in  no  way  cede,  forfeit,  nego- 
tiate or  transfer  these  rights  and  au- 
thority which  are  indispensable  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

My  resolution  also  affirms  that  there  be 
no  divestiture  to  Panama  of  any  U.S.- 
owned  property  by  treaty  without  due 
and  prior  authorization  by  both  bodies  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  as  provided  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  simimary.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
earnest  view  that  any  deviation  from  a 
basic  position  of  continued  U.S.  opera- 
tion, sovereign  control,  and  defense  of 
the  canal  and  Canal  2ione  is  inimical  to 
the  economic  and  mUitary  well-being  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama,  and  to  those  people  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  depend  on 
the  canal  for  what  it  is:  a  vital  link  in 
the  worldwide  system  of  merchant  ma- 
rine trade  and  conunerce  and  of  mari- 
time defense. 


EDUCATIONAL  ALLOWANCES 
UNDER  GI  BILL 

(Mr.  HAMMER3CHMTDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMUDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN)    described  the  critical  need  for 
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prompt  action  by  the  other  iKxly  on 
H.R.  12628.  a  bill  to  proride  k  much 
needed  13.6  percent  Increase  iq  educa- 
tional allowances  under  the  Oltbill  and 
to  extend  for  2  additional  yeai^  the  8- 
year  period  during  which  educational 
benefits  must  be  utilized.  I 

I  share  the  Kentlemas's  ccHwm  and 
commend  him  for  bringing  thli  matter 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  in  the  hope  that  thejf  will  act 
promptly  on  this  me«sure.  I 

This  bill,  Ur.  Speak:er,  paaied  this 
House  unanimously  on  Pebniary  19. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  atthorlaes 
badly  needed  increases  totalllng|$50  mil- 
lion monthly  In  educational  allowances, 
the  measure  will  permit  more  tlan  one- 
half  million  veterans  to  contini|e  pursu- 
ing their  educational  program  after 
May  31  of  this  year.  If  this  mfasure  is 
not  promptly  enacted,  the  8-iear  pe- 
riod during  which  benefits  musii  be  used 
will  expire  on  May  31.  i 

iAT.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  usi^  prac- 
tice to  suggest  how  the  other  bo^f  should 
cmiduct  its  business.  The  nee<|  for  ac- 
tion now  on  this  extremely  Uteiortant 
measure,  however,  transcends  o^er  con- 
siderations. I  strongly  urge  Metibers  of 
the  other  body  to  take  immedlale  action 
on  H.R.  12628,  a  bill  to  authorize  in- 
creases in  monthly  educational  allow- 
ances and  a  2-year  extension  pt  eligi- 
bility. Immediate  action  Is  necessary  if 
a  substantial  number  of  Viet^iam  era 
veterans  are  to  continue  the^  educa- 
tional programs  without  int^miption 
and  if  they  are  to  receive  the  Ifng  over- 
due Increases  in  monthly  benefits. 


WHEN  DID  THE  PRESIDENT-KNOW? 

(Mr.  DEVXNE  asked  and  w^  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoi^  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hlsjremarks 
and  include  extraneous  matterJ 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  a#  atten- 
tion has  beoi  invited  to  an  ar«cle  that 
appeared  in  tlxe  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Friday.  May  3.  1974,  which  K  entitled 
"When  Did  the  President  Know?" 

To  paraphrase  it,  it  says :  '"IJie  record 
may  show  executive  wcakneaaes.  mis- 
placed loyalty,  character  faulto-and  even 
a  certain  startling  naivete.  But  In  answer 
to  Senator  Bakek's  question,  Oie  trans- 
cripts show  the  President  siaiirlsingly 
uninvolved."  * 

The  article  is  as  follows:      f 

I  Prom  the  W»U  Street  Joam*!.  U^y  3,  1074] 

Whxv  Dd  thx  PimiuufT  Kvow? 

( By  Judm  WknnlAl) 

As  the  Brvla  Oommlttee  beerlngt  rolled  on 
ftnd  on  iMMt  summer,  time  Mid  again 
SeoAtor  Baker  would  refocus  the  audience's 
•ttentVoD  on  tbe  question  "WhsK  did  the 
President  know  knd  when  did  be  3cnow  It?" 
Tet.  now,  with  voluminous  erldeilce  of  the 
President's  knowledge  suxkleoly  ^  ayiOIable, 
few  people  hxy  yet  paid  much  atlentlon  to 
Senator  Baker's  presumably  crucial  question. 

Tbe  focus  so  far  has  been  elseijrhere,  for 
quite  undervtandable  reaeona.  Th*  President 
warned  Oie  tranacrlpte  would  be  «mbarras- 
sLng  to  blm.  and  they  are  ■^teclally  at  first 
reading,  as  the  reader  fllnetxaa  wttb  embar- 
rassment for  tbe  President — the  cocky  Nixon, 
way  ahead  In  tbe  poUs  oo  election  e»e.  Water- 
gHte  supposedly  dUpoead  of  as  an  tisue.  talk- 
ing of  putting  the  screws  t»  bla  «hemlea  In 


bis  second  term.  And  tberp  Is  all  that  out- 
rageous brainstorming  about  how  to  handle 
Hunt's  blaokmatl  threat,  Mr.  Nixon's  worst 
momenta  in  theee  1406  pagea. 

But  If  tbe  reader  per^sta,  and  am>eclally 
upon  selected  rereadlni^,  tbe  Importance  of 
t^n^trm-  Baker's  questtlon  reasserts  Itaelf .  The 
reader  Is  wrenched  out  of  the  prsaent  back 
Into  tbe  Nixon  mind  of  a  year  ago.  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  the  President  then  did 
not  know  as  much  about  Watergate  as  tbe 
average  Infonned  Amerloan  knows  today. 
Once  the  reader  grasps  that  fact,  he  Is  far 
laaa  embarraaed  for  tbe  Prealdent.  Just  as  the 
reader  who  has  been  told  the  outcome  of  a 
mystery  story  at  the  outset  cannot  feel  dis- 
dain (or  tbe  detective  who  seems  slow  to  put 
the  places  together. 

A  great  part  of  the  drama  of  the  tran- 
soitpts.  Indeed,  Is  watching  the  President 
stumble  on  revelation  after  revelation  about 
Watergate,  seeing  this  lawyer  gradually  leam 
tbe  meaning  of  the  words  "obetructlon  of 
lustloe,"  watching  him  reach  for  resasurance 
that  he  oould  rely  on  the  aides  he  was  trust- 
ing to  Investigate.  The  record  may  show  ex- 
ecutive weakness,  misplaced  loyalty,  charac- 
ter fault*  and  even  a  certain  startling  naiv- 
ete. But  In  answer  to  Senator  Baker's  ques- 
tion, tbe  transcrlpta  abow  the  President  sur- 
prtslngly  uninvolved. 

Some  of  the  first  revelations  came  In  the 
meeting  with  John  Dean  on  March  13.  At  this 
point.  It's  clear,  the  President  thought 
his  problem  was  with  tbe  Ervln  Conunlttee. 
the  prees.  the  defeated  antlNlxonltea  of  1073, 
and  that  he  was  fighting  a  political  public - 
relations  battle  The  talk  Is  of  what  new 
revelations  may  come  out  of  the  Ervln 
hearings: 

D.  They  would  want  to  find  out  who  knew. 

P.  Is  there  a  higher  up?  D.  Is  there  a 
higher  up?  P.  Let's  face  It,  I  think  they  are 
really  after  Hsldeman.  D.  Haldeman  and 
Mitchell.  .  .  . 

P.  In  any  event.  Haldeman's  problem  Is 
Chapln  Isn't  It?  .  .  .  D.  Chapln  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  Watergate.  P.  Don't  you 
think  so?  D.  Absolutely  not. 

P.  Strachan?  D.  Yes.  P.  He  knew?  D.  Tea. 
P.  About  the  Watergate?  D.  Yes.  P.  WeU. 
then,  he  probably  told  Bob.  He  may  not 
have.  .  .  . 

P.  But  he  knew?  He  knew  about  Water- 
gate? Strachan  did? 

D.  Yes.  P.  I  wUl  bo  damned!  Well  that  Is 
the  problem  In  Bob's  case.  Not  Chapln  then, 
but  Strachan. 

A  few  days  later.  In  the  March  17  telephone 
call  from  Mr.  Dean,  the  President  learns  of 
the  Ellsburg  burglary: 

D.  The  other  potential  problem  Is  Ehr- 
llchman's  and  this  Is  — .  P.  In  connection 
with  Hunt  and  Llddy  both.  P.  They  worked 
for  him? 

D  They  —  these  fellows  had  to  be  some 
idiots  as  we've  learned  after  tbe  fact.  They 
went  out  and  went  Into  Dr.  Ellsberg's  doc- 
tor's office  and  they  had,  they  were  geared 
up  with  all  this  CIA  equipment.  .  .  . 

P., What  In  the  world  —  what  in  tbe  name 
of  Ood  was  Ehrllcbman  having  something 
(unintelligible)  In  tbe  SUsberg  (unintelli- 
gible) ?  D.  They  were  trying  to —  this  was 
part  of  an  operation  that — In  connection 
with  the  Pentagon  papers.  They  were — the 
whole  thing — they  wanted  to  get  Ellsberg's 
psychiatric  records  for  some  reason.  I  don't 
know. 

P.  This  IB  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  this.  I 
(unintelligible)  care  about  EUsberg  was  not 
our  problem.  D.  That's  right.  P.  (expletive 
deleted) . 

By  the  March  21  meeting,  of  course,  the 
Ellsberg  burglary  had  become  the  center- 
piece of  the  "blackmail  threat"  from  Hunt, 
and  this  leads  to  all  tbe  agonized  brain- 
storming. But  even  at  this  point,  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  view  his  problems  as  merely 
those  of  public  relations.  At  one  point  he 
stumbles  over  the  words  "obstruction  of  Jus- 


tice." And  he  thinks  If  necessary  the  prob- 
lems at  the  White  House  can  be  solved  by 
simple  disclosure. 

P.  So  what  you  really  come  down  to  is 
what  we  do.  Let's  suppose  that  you  and 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllcbman  and  Mitchell  aay 
we  can't  hold  this?  What  then  are  you  going 
to  say?  What  are  you  going  to  put  after  It? 
Complete  disclosure.  Isn't  that  the  best  way 
to  do  it?  D.  Well,  one  way  to  do  It  is  —  P. 
That  would  be  my  view. 

By  March  37,  the  President  learned  from 
Mr.  Haldeman  that  Mr.  Mitchell  may  in  fact 
be  guilty,  but  had  trouble  believing  it. 

H.  The  more  he  thinks  about  it,  tbe  more 
O'Brien  coimes  down  to  Mitchell  could  cut 
this  whole  thing  off.  If  he  would  Just  step 
forward  and  cut  It  off.  He  said  the  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  as  far  as  Oray  could  deter- 
mine, Mitchell  did  sign  off  on  it.  And  if  that's 
what  It  Is.  the  empire  wUl  crack. 

B:  You  said.  "Oray."  P.  What's  that?  I  am 
sorry.  H:  O'Brien,  not  Oray.  As  far  as  O'Brien 
can  determine  Mitchell  did  sign  off  and  Dean 
believes  that  to  be  the  case  also.  ...  (a 
long   explanation   follows  |. 

P.  What  I  can't  understand  Is  now  Mitchell 
would  ever  approve.  H.  That's  the  thing  I 
can't  understand  here.  .  .  .  H.  [according  to 
Dean]  Uddy  told  Klelndlenst  that  Mitchell 
had  ocxlered  it.  P.  Oh.  .  .  . 

P.  You  know  Mitchell  could  be  telling  the 
truth  and  Llddy  could  t>e  to.  Llddy  Just  as- 
sumed be  had  abstract  approval.  Mitchell 
could  say.  "I  know  I  never  approved  this 
damn  plan." 

In  the  same  conversation  with  Mr.  Halde- 
man and  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  the  President 
worries  about  being  told  what  is  going  on. 
and  concludes  Charles  Colson  Is  probably 
innocent. 

P.  Colson  In  that  entire  period,  John  didn't 
mention  it.  I  think  he  would  have  said.  "Look 
we've  gotten  some  Information,"  but  he 
never  said  they  were.  Haldeman,  In  this 
whole  period.  Haldeman  I  am  sure — Bob  and 
you.  he  talked  to  both  of  you  about  the  cam- 
paign. Never  a  word.  I  mean  maybe  all  of 
you  knew  but  dldnt  tell  me,  but  I  cant 
believe  that  Colson — well — 

By  April  14.  tbe  President  Is  recalling  his 
March  21  conversation  with  John  Dean,  and 
wondering  about  the  legal  status  of  money 
payments  to  defendants. 

P.  I  said.  John,  "where  does  it  all  lead?" 
I  said,  what's  It  going  to  cost?  You  cant 
Just  continue  this  way.  He  said,  "About  a 
million  dollars."  (UnlntelUglble)  I  said. 
John,  that's  the  point.  (Unintelligible)  Un- 
less I  could  get  them  up  and  say  look  fellows. 
It's  too  bad  and  I  give  you  executive  clem- 
ency like  tomorrow,  what  the  hell  do  you 
think.  Dean.  .  .  .  The  word  never  came  up. 
but  I  said.  "I  appreciate  what  you're  doing." 
I  knew  it  was  for  the  puipoee  of  helping  tbe 
poor  bastards  through  the  trial,  but  you 
can't  offer  that  John.  You  can't — or  could 
you?  I  guess  you  could.  Attorney's  fees? 
Could  you  go  a  support  program  for  these 
people  for  four  years? 

E.  I  haven't  any  idea.  I  have  no  Idea.  P. 
Well,  they  have  supported  other  people  In 
Jail  for  years.  E.  Siire.  the  Berrig&n  brothers. 
P.  Huh?  E.  I  say,  I  don't  know  how  the  Berrl- 
gan  brothers  and  some  of  those —  P.  They  all 
have  funds.  ...  E.  So  that  they —  P.  But 
not  to  hush  up.  E.  That's  right.  P.  That's  the 
point. 

And  by  the  same  date,  the  President  has 
learned  something  about  obstruction  of 
Justice: 

P:  We  did  not  cover  up.  though,  that's 
what  decides,  that's  what  decides  ...  If 
three  of  us  talk  here.  I  realize  that  frankly— 
Mitchell's  case  Is  a  killer.  Dean's  case  is  tbe 
question.  And  I  do  not  consider  him  guilty. 
Now  that's  all  there  Is  to  that.  Because  If 
he — if  that's  the  case,  then  half  the  staff  U 
guilty 

E:  That's  it.  He's  guUty  of  really  no  more 
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except  In  degree.  P:  That's  right.  Then  others 
I:  Then  a  lot  of 

P:  And  frankly  then  I  have  been  since 
t  week  ago.  two  weeks  ago. 

E:  Well,  you  see,  that  isn't,  that  kind 
of  knowledge  that  we  had  was  not  action 
knowledge  that  I  put  together  last  night. 
I  hadn't  known  really  what  had  been  bother- 
ing me  this  week.  P:  Yeah.  E:  But  what's 
been  bothering  me  Is 

P:  That  with  knowledge,  we're  stlU  not 
doing  anything.  E:  Right.  P:  That's  exactly 
right.  The  law  and  order.  That's  the  way 
I  am.  You  know  It's  a  pain  for  me  to  do  It — 
the  Mitchell  thing  is  damn  painful. 

Tbe  next  day,  the  President  has  the  fate- 
ful visit  from  Attorney  General  Richard 
Klelndlenst.  who  has  been  up  late  with 
prosecutors  briefing  him  on  their  talks  with 
John  Dean  and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder: 

K:  Magruder's  conversations  and  John's 
conversations  with  attorneys,  with  every 
absolute  certainty  that  Magruder's  going  to 
be  put  on  before  the  Orand  Jury.  P:  Are  they 
going  to  call  him  back?  K:  Yeah.  P:  Oh.  of 
coune.  because  he's  going  to  plead  guilty.  K: 
He's  going  to  plead  guilty  and  he's  going  to 
tell  everything  he  knows. 

P:  Sure. 

K:  That  kind  of  information  Is  not  going 
to  remain  confidential. 

P:  As  you  now.  the — we  have  no— I  have 
not  and  I  would  not  try  to  get  Information 
from  the  Orand  Jury,  except  from  you.  K: 
Right.  P:  And  we  have  not.  But  the  reason — 
the  reason  that  I  am  aware  about  the  Dean 
thing— I  have  taken  Dean  off  the  matter,  of 
course.  I  had  to.  As  far  as  what  he  was  re- 
porting here  at  the  time.  I  put  Ehrllchman 
on  .  .  . 

P:  Except  that  Magruder  may — you  can't 
tell.  lE  his  view,  that  you  can  believe  every- 
thing Magruder  says  because  Magruder's  ap- 
parently got  a — K:  Oot  a  self-interest  In- 
volved P:  He's  got  his  self-interest  and  you 
don't  know  whether  he's  going  to  drag  this 
fellow  or  that  fellow  or  whatever  the  hell  is. 
You  know  that's  the  trouble  when  a  guy 
starts  lying  and.  you  know — I  mean — won- 
dering whether  Magruder  is  telling  the  whole 
truth  on  John  Mitchell — you  know.  Mlt- 
cheU— have  you  talked  to  Mitchell? 

K:  No  and  I'm  not  going  to.  I  don't  think 
that  I  can  talk  to  him.  P:  I  think  you  should 
know.  MltcheU  insists — I  didn't  talk  to  him. 
You  know.  I  have  never  asked  him.  H?  ve  rou 
ever  asked  him?  K:  No  sir.  We  havt  never 
discussed  the  matter.  P:  I  never  have  either. 
I  asked  BlU  Rogers  about  that.  I  said,  BUI. 
should  I  ask  him?  No,  John  Mitchell.  And 
■o  I  asked  Ehrllchman.  I  said,  now  I  want 
you  to  ask  him.  .  .  . 

K:  The  basic  problem  that — It's  possible 
that  Dean  might  testify  to,  what  Magruder 
will  testify  to.  and  then  you've  got  Strachan 
*  somebody  like  that.  He  was  on  Halde- 
ttLan's  steff.  There  U  a  possible  suggestion 
ciat  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  ah.  as  yet— 
It  looks  that  way — whether  there  Is  "legal 
proof  of  It  so  far  as  that— that  they— 

P  Indicating  what? 

K:  Well,  knowledge  in  this  respect  or 
Knowledge  or  conduct  either  before  or  after 
the  event.  But  that  In  any  event,  whether 
there  s — • 

P:  Both  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman?  K- 
'^M-  ... 

P  I  have  asked  both  Haldeman  and 
Oirilchman.  K.:  i  know  you  have.  P.  And 
mey  have  given  me  absolute— you  know 
iLiSl_  "*«^-  '■ou  c*n  only— it's  like,  ytm'd 
v^nH  i°**2  Mitchell,  I  Buppoee.  wouldn't 
Ln  ,^°^  ^''•^»  Haldeman  or  Ehrtloh- 
»>»n  could  ever— you  know— (unintelligible) 
^  to  be  so  close  to  people  and  yvt  I  think 

Mr.  Klelndlenst  recommended  that  the 
wssldent  put  Assistant  Attorney  General 
°«"7  Petersen  In  charge  of  the  Investiga- 


tion, and  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Petersen  met 
that  afternoon.  The  White  House  has  said 
their  conversation  was  tmrecorded.  The  new 
transcripts  do  show,  however,  that  on  tbe 
evening  of  April  15.  the  President  and  Mr. 
Petersen  talked  by  phone  from  8:14  to  8 :  18. 
from  8:25  to  8:26.  from  9Z9  to  9:41  and  from 
11:45  to  11:53.  In  the  last  conversation,  the 
President  said : 

P.  Let  me  say  this.  The  main  thing  we  must 
not  have  any  question,  now.  on  this,  you 
know  I  am  in  charge  of  this  thing.  You  are 
and  I  am.  Above  everything  else  and  I  am  fol- 
lowing it  every  Inch  of  the  way  and  I  dont 
want  any  question,  that's  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  way  ahead  of  tbe  game.  You  know.  I 
want  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  curve.  You 
know  what  I  mean? 

Perhaps  Senator  Baker's  question,  which 
seemed  so  relevant  back  last  summer,  is  not 
the  relevant  question  today.  But  If  Impeach- 
ment proceedings  go  forward.  It  will  become 
the  relevant  one  again.  The  Congress  Is  a 
body  of  lawyers.  While  as  Congressmen, 
politicians  or  partisans  they  may  want  to  be 
rid  of  this  President,  tbe  lawyers  under  their 
skins  will  not  let  them  do  It  without  the 
clear  legal  basis  Senator  Baker's  question 
suggests. 

Especially  In  this  light,  the  most  damaging 
revelations  In  the  transcript  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nixon  authorized 
a  blackmail  payment  or  paynMnts  on  March 
21.  A  point  that  beafs  heavily  In  the  I>resl- 
dent's  favor  should  not  be  overlooked:  The 
context  of  the  conversation  was  that  If  fur- 
ther pajrments  were  to  be  made,  someone 
would  have  to  go  out  and  raise  the  money. 
There  was  no  question  of  whether  money  In 
hand  should  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hunt.  If 
the  I^resldent  Intended  tbe  payment  to  go 
forward,  surely  the  meeting  would  not  have 
ended  without  resolving  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 

The  total  weight  of  these  transcripts, 
moreover,  hangs  In  the  President's  balance. 
During  the  past  year  or  more,  a  small  minori- 
ty of  Americans  have  believed  he  was  In- 
volved In  the  planning  of  the  burglary.  The 
transcripts  quickly  make  It  obvious  be  was 
not.  A  majority  of  Americans  have  believed 
that  he  must  have  known  about  the  cover- 
up.  If  not  having  masterminded  It.  The  tran- 
scripts Indicate  he  did  not  begin  sensing  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  cover-up  until  mld- 
Aprll  1973,  and  that  he  had  only  bad  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  story  In  March  of  that  year, 
when  John  DesLn  began  to  spill  the  beans. 

This  Is  why  the  President  will  not  be  Im- 
peached. He  may  not  be  "Innocent,"  but  he 
Is  a  thousand  times  "less  guilty"  than  the 
people  have  Imagined  him  to  be. 


CONVERSION  TO  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  (H-R. 
11035)  appears  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar for  tomorrow,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  wire  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  British  metriflca- 
tlon  program.  This  is  especially  relevant 
because  the  British  experience  with  met- 
rlflcatlon  has  been  praised  and  held  up 
to  us  by  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Oreat  Britain  started  its  conversion 
program  almost  9  years  ago  and  it  is 
still  experiencing  serious  public  resist- 
ance. It  was  made  clear  by  the  British 
Metriflcation  Board's  fifth  r^?ort  issued 
on  April  18,  1974.  In  brief  the  Metrlfica- 


tion  Board  report  admits  that  the  metri- 
fication  program  is  floundering  and 
consistently  losing  ground  to  persistent 
consumer  resistance.  It  has  caused  a  re- 
vamping of  conversion  schedules,  forc- 
ing delays  that  have  not  t>een  made  up 
and  further  damaging  British's  already 
declining  position  in  international  trade. 

While  this  must  be  upsetting  to  the 
U.S.  metric  conversion  advocates,  the 
British  Metriflcation  Board  suggested  a 
solution.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  even  more 
depressing.  In  effect  the  Board  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  metriflcation  con- 
version be  made  mandatory.  In  other 
words,  they  are  now  ready  to  admit  it 
cannot  be  done  voluntarily. 

If  Great  Britain  with  its  export-de- 
pendent economy  and  its  iiistory  of  co- 
operation with  the  Continent  and  its  re- 
cent admission  to  the  Commtm  Market 
cannot  volimtarily  convert,  then  how 
can  we  expect  this  approach  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  United  States?  This  is  a 
point  that  must  be  seriously  considered 
before  we  vote  here  on  IIJl.  11035  to- 
morrow. 

Therefore  I  am  placing  the  British 
Information  Service's  report  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  point  so  my  colleagues 
can  study  it : 

OoiMC  Mxraic — Thi  Next  Phase 

(The  Metrication  Board's  fifth  report  Go- 
ing Metric — The  Next  Phase  will  be  pub- 
lished on  April  18.  1974.) 

1973  was  a  year  of  steady  but  slow  progress 
but  the  momentum  lost  In  1971  and  197^  was 
not  regained.  The  report  emphasises  that  de- 
lay In  carrying  through  the  metric  change 
and  the  resulting  continued  need  to  work 
In  two  systems  would  have  damaging  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences.  The  metrica- 
tion programme  will  fall  stUl  further  behind 
unless  positive  action  Is  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  1974. 

The  main  recommendations  are : 

(A)  The  remaining  legislative  obstacles  to 
the  metric  change  should  be  removed.  In 
particular  It  should  be  made  legal  to  sell 
In  prescribed  metric  quantities  ail  those 
goods  which  when  pre-packed  must  at  pres- 
ent be  sold  only  In  Imperial  quantities.  The 
Government  should  seek  specific  powers  to 
set  terminal  dates  for  the  use  of  Imperial 
weights  and  measures  In  retail  trading 

(B)  Ministers,  their  officials  and  local  au- 
thorities should  emphasise  their  commit- 
ment to  the  metric  change.  All  public  de- 
partments should  specify  their  purchasing 
requirements  In  metric  wherever  possible. 

(C)  The  Metrication  Board  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  rasourcea  to  carry  out 
through  1974  and  1975  a  sustained  and  sub- 
stantial publicity  effort  to  naeet  tbe  Infor- 
mation needs  of  the  general  pubUc  about 
the  metric  changes. 

Moat  manufacturing  industries  are  enter- 
ing the  final  stages  of  their  metrication  pro- 
gramsoee.  Tbe  emphasis  of  tbe  change  baa 
shifted  to  consumer  goods  manxifacturtng 
indtistrles.  The  textUe  and  clothing  indus- 
tries have  agreed  a  programme  of  chimgeov<sr 
from  production  to  retailing,  centered  on 
1974-75.  The  progrsunme  of  the  agrlcultxiral 
sector  Is  baaed  on  tbe  farming  year  19TS-78. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  autborlae  the  sale  of 
prepacked  basic  foods  In  metric.  Prom  1974 
qnwarda  tbe  Metrtcatkm  Board's  informa- 
tion resources  will  increasingly  be  devoted 
to  Informing  the  general  public. 
The  report's  main  oonclusloos  are: 
Delay  weakens  Britain's  comf>etltlve  posi- 
tion in  International  trade.  Delay  deprtres 
consumers  of  the  bezMflts  of  a  simpler  meas- 
xirement  system  which  will  make  it  eaalar  to 
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Judge  v&lTie  for  znoner.  Kz:|eiiillng  tbe 
changeover  period  InereftMs  odiifualon  and 
therefore  oon«uiner«  •uspldo^  of  tbe 
change.  Delay  adds  imaerewerllj  to  the  coot 
of  education.  Delay  tncrea—  t^  burden  of 
publication  and  therefore  Ita  |aat  to  the 
Nation.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Informapon  that  I 
think  Members  should  have  Before  they 
vote  on  the  bill  tomorrow  Includes  the 
fact  that  all  retail  gas(^lne  pianps  In  the 
United  States  would  have  tcMbe  recali- 
brated or  replaced,  perhaps  fieshadow- 
ing  the  even  higher  gasollnel  prices.  It 
will  require  the  changing  of  al  the  mu- 
nicipal codes  aiKl  regulatioBs  to  the 
metric  system.  It  will  require  achange  in 
all  cookbooks  and  measurli^  devices 
which  will  have  to  be  changed  tt>  the  met- 
ric system.  The  temperature  aeasurlng 
devices  including  thermom<  ters  and 
thermostats  would  have  to  be  changed. 
All  the  OSHA  standards  and  r  igulations 
will  have  to  be  converted,  as  w  U  as  road 
signs  which  will  have  to  be  c  langed  to 
reflect  metric  distances.  All  m  ipe  would 
have  to  be  changed  to  com  )ly.  They 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  rt  Qect  met- 
ric distances. 

Approximately  60  percent  a  '  the  TJS. 
population  does  not  know  the  Irst  thing 
about  the  metric  system.  Lea  than  20 
percent  know  the  relatlcMishlf  between 
metric  and  traditional  units 
opinion  poll  reveals  57  percent 
position  to  the  metric  system 
ter  conversion.  More  than  t 
their  population  still  fall  to 
the  system. 

The   National   Bureau   of 
studying  the  metric  system 
says  that  it  falls  far  short  of 
expressed  congressional  inten 
not    fulfill    the    congressional 
which  requires  that  small  bi 
lems  and  the  program  dlfScul 
ated  with  possible  changes 
and  the  means  to  overcome 
ommended.  That  is  from  the 
port  No.  i>2-913. 

In  the  construction  Indus 
modules  means  that  aJl  stan< 
and  doors  would  become  obsol 
floors  and  doors  will  not  fit 
structlon,  making  replacemeni 
flcult  and  costly. 

Ttie  fallacy  In  the  metric  syitem  argu- 
ment. "The  notion  that  tie  United 
States  is  losing  export  to  metric  coun- 
tries in  which  its  products  ale  not  de- 
signed and  manufactured  |n  metric 
units  appears  to  be  lll-foun|!ed,"  and 
that.  too.  is  from  the  NationalfBureau  of 
Standards  metric  studies. 

Metric  conversion  would  ma^e  the  U.S. 
domestic  market  more  accesslsle  to  for- 
eign goods  and  make  Increased  foreign 
jobs.  Ck)nver8lon  would  make  1^.8.  exports 
more  costly  and  places  Its  production 
more  at  a  disadvantage  vls-a->vl8  the  for- 
eign products  that  are  already  metric. 

In  sbori.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  dllBculties  to  be  encountered 
in  the  conversion  to  the  metric  system.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  proposal  of  H.R, 
11035  on  which  we  shall  vote  tomorrow, 
while  voluntary  in  its  conception,  would 
soon  give  way  to  a  mandatory  form  suid 
impose  on  small  business  in  this  country 
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thelr  conversion  to  a  metric  system  with 
very  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?       

Mr.  McCX)LLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
for  taking  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
of  what  they  will  be  confronted  with  on 
tomorrow  If  the  Democratic  leadership 
Insists  on  bringing  up  this  bill.  I  still 
have  some  doubt  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow,  in  view  of  the  b£w:k- 
Ing  and  filling  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  hesitation  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  bringing  up  this  bill. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  if  there  Is  any  merit  to 
the  metric  system,  and  I  emphasize  the 
"if."  the  Lord  knows  it  Is  the  wrong  time 
to  impose  this  kind  of  a  program  upon 
the  people  of  this  country,  costing  as 
it  will  somewhere  between  $60  and 
$100  billion.  I  am  informed  it  may  cost 
the  E>efense  Departmoit  alone  some  $18 
billion  to  convert  to  the  metric  system. 

I  hope  good  Judgment  will  be  exer- 
cised on  the  part  of  the  Democrat  lead- 
ers in  the  House  {mdthat  they  will  take 
this  bill  off  the  calendar  and  put  it  on 
the  shelf  from  whence  it  will  not  emerge 
for  some  years  to  come. 

I  say  Eigaln  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  will  pay  the  bills  for  con- 
version to  the  metric  system,  are  In  no 
position  now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future 
to  finance  the  enormous  costs. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

As  a  former  small  businessman  myself, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  concern  that 
small  businesses  have  about  their  costs 
of  conversion,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  speaks.  The  Natlontd  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business  has  an- 
nounced their  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  Although  I  am  not  often  privy 
to  the  legislative  proposals  of  big  labor. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  intematlcxial  unions  In 
the  United  States  have  announced  their 
opposition. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  these 
are  Indeed  strange  bedfellows,  to  have 
organized  labor  and  the  IndeiJendent 
businessmen  in  the  same  boat.  Who  are 
those  persons  who  are  promoting  this 
legislation?  Who  feels  compelled  that 
this  must  be  done? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  The  report  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1970  was 
the  principal  source  of  promotion  for  it, 
and  I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion is  for  the  bill,  or  for  the  proposal. 
The  gentleman  will  have  to  look  for  him- 
self tomorrow,  perhaps,  to  find  those  who 
are  in  supopri  of  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  ihe 
gentleman  mean  that  this  was  initiated 
by  Government  agencies?  Has  there  been 
any  public  clamor  from  individuals? 


Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  The  proposal 
comes  from  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  some  3 
years  ago,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentlemen  men- 
tloned  earlier  in  his  remarks  that  tht 
United  Kingdom  underwent  the  convw- 
slon  process  9  or  10  years  ago  and  bsd 
run  into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Could 
the  gentleman  be  more  specific  on  what 
their  problems  were? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
process  is  underway  now,  and  indeed 
that  process  was  underway  for  some  9 
years.  The  report  issued  by  the  Brltlah 
metric  faction  group  on  April  18  this 
year  Indicates  that  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  it  is  not  working,  and  they  an 
now  suggesting  that  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  adopt  a  mandatory  approach  to 
conversion  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
peat the  remark  he  made  earlier — per- 
haps it  was  Mr.  Gross  from  Iowa — as  to 
the  overall  cost  of  an  Involimtary 
program? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  It  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  who  indicated  what  ii 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
program,  ranging  from  somewhere  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  $45  billion  to  $100  bU- 
lion.  I  believe  that  was  the  figure  of  tht 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  To  repeat,  that  is  "bil- 
lions," and  not  "millions,"  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  "Billions"  is  the 
terminology. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  And  they  plan  to  brinj 
this  up  under  suspension  of  the  rule? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  They  plan  to. 
Evidently  it  is  on  the  calendar  for 
tomorrow  under  suspension. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man, please,  as  to  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  legislation  or  within  Uu 
blU  proposal  to  raise  the  money  for  these 
vast  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  It  is  expected 
that  those  in  industry  and  elsewhere 
who  will  do  the  conversion  will  be  pay- 
ing the  costs.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  bill  is  that  no  provision  is  made  in  it 
for  any  special  relief  or  assistance  to 
small  business  for  that  conversion.  Small 
business  rarely  is  In  any  way  much  de- 
pendent on  foreign  markets  and  has  vety 
little  to  gain  from  the  metric  converskm. 
It  would  result  In  its  being  an  additional 
cost  to  small  business  and  of  no  benefit 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Like  so  many  things 
ultimately  it  would  be  the  consumer  who 
picks  up  the  checks  for  this? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Indeed.  It  is 
always  the  consumer. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind  about  this  legislation  because  I 
have  not  heard  the  debate.  I  have  not 
read  the  committee  hearings.  I  am  go- 
ing to  look  upon  it  very  closely.  I  know 
that  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  they  are 
trying  a  little  voluntary  education.  They 
are  trying  a  little  voluntary  educatJoB 
because  along  some  of  the  freeways  tbcf 
are  listing  miles  between  points  and  iltf 
the  kilometers,  which  I  think  Is  probaNy 
a  test  step  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  will  look  forward  with  \ntatd 
to  what  might  develop  in  debsli 
tomorrow,  if  it  does  reach  the  floor. 
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Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank  the 
KDtleman  for  his  contribution  and  trust 
that  between  now  and  tomorrow  the 
Ught  will  shine  and  the  truth  will  be 
blown  and  he  will  cast  his  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?   _,  ,^   ,     ^^ 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  that 
this  proposal  is  being  considered  imder 
giBpenslon  of  the  rules  when  several 
weeks  ago  a  rule  was  granted  making  the 
bill  in  order?  

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  It  does  seem 
strange  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  explanation?  Does  he  have  any  in- 
formation at  all  to  explain  why  we  must 
consider  this  bill  under  one  of  the  harsh- 
est rules  known  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  there 
can  be  no  amendments  offered  to  the 
bill:  it  must  be  voted  up  or  down  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  disappointments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  that  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  under  those  circum- 
stances, under  which  no  amendments  are 
permitted,  and.  particularly,  those 
amendments  which  I  believe  ought  to  be 
considered  smd  which  could  be  consid- 
ered as  helpful  to  small  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  rules  provide 
onlv  40  minutes  of  debate. 

ikr.  McCOLLISTER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  shed  no  light  on  the 
circumstances  which  brings  the  bill  to 
the  floor  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his 
observations. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  told  by  the  sup- 
porters of  U.S.  metric  conversion  that  it 
would  be  far  less  painful  than  American 
labor  and  small  business  would  have  us 
bdleve.  They  p>oint  with  pride  to  the 
British  experience  as  proof  for  their 
position,  but  recent  reports  flltering  back 
■cross  the  Atlantic  Indicate  that  the 
situation  in  England  might  not  be  as 
rosy  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Great  Britain  has  been  struggling  with 
metric  conversion  for  9  years  now  and  it 
is  still  experiencing  serious  difficulties 
and  persistent  consumer  resistance.  In 
fact,  last  month  its  own  Metrication 
Board  admitted  that  its  program  was  in 
serious  trouble  and  recommended  some 
drastic  solutions. 

On  February  14,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal gave  us  a  more  speciflc  example  of 
the  difficulties  being  encountered  in  its 
article  on  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  entitled 
"Border  Line  Case:  A  Giant  Multi- 
national Finds  Unified  Activities  Arent 
Easy  To  Set  Up."  While  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  this  article  dealt  with  metric 
conversion,  it  pointed  out  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties that  Ford  encoimtered. 

It  seems  that  nothing  fit.  Metric  parts 
were  manufactured  in  both  Germany 
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and  Great  Britain,  but  when  It  came  time 
to  put  them  together  on  the  assembly 
line  they  did  not  mesh.  In  addition. 
Ford's  British  employees  simply  could 
not  shake  the  habit  of  "thinking  in 
inches." 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  not  exactly  a 
small  business.  It  has  the  flnancial  re- 
sources and  expertise  to  anticipate  and 
cope  with  the  problems  of  metric  con- 
version, yet.  Its  British  experiment  fell 
flat  on  its  face.  It  was  a  disaster. 

Ford's  size  and  market  position  en- 
abled it  to  absorb  this  mistake.  A  small 
business  would  not  get  a  second  chance. 
A  miscalculation  of  this  magnitude 
would  mean  Instant  ruin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
Important  for  my  colleagues  to  realize 
that  we  have  no  real  idea  of  the  Impact 
of  metric  conversion  on  small  business. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  failed  to 
comply  with  congressional  instructions 
to  determine  this,  so  we  are  left  some- 
what in  the  dark.  But,  if  Ford's  British 
experience  is  an  indication  of  what  we 
can  expect,  we  had  better  think  twice  be- 
fore passing  H.R.  11035,  the  National 
Metric  Conversion  Act. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  this  problem,  I  am 
placing  those  paragraphs  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1974,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  dealing  with  Fords  metric  ex- 
perience in  the  Record. 

The  metric  conversion  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow  on  suspension.  Given 
the  fact  that  conversion  could  cost  Amer- 
icans between  $45  billion  and  $100  bil- 
lion, I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  House  to  decide  this  question  with 
such  limited  debate  and  no  opportunity 
to  consider  amendments  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  conversion.  I  will  oppose  the  bill 
when  it  is  considered  on  suspension  to- 
morrow. 

The  excerpts  of  the  article  follow: 
Borderlike  Case:    A  Giakt  Mtn-TiyATioKrAi. 

PiKDS  UNiriED  AcnvrrtBS  AREJrt  Kast  to 

Set   Up 

(By  wmiam  M.  Carley) 

The  first  all-new  auto  launched  by  Ford  of 
Europe  was  a  medlum-elied  car  that  was 
called  the  Ctortlna  Mark  HI  In  Britain  and  the 
Taunus  In  Germany.  The  laxinch.  which  be- 
gan In  1970,  was  a  disaster,  and  the  after  ef- 
fects are  still  plaguing  Ford.  "There's  no 
question  we  screwed  that  one  up,"  Mr.  Guth- 
rie concedes. 

The  fiasco  stemmed  partly  fixan  British  in- 
experience with  the  metric  system.  Ford's 
Brltlah  workers  had  Just  converted  to  that 
system,  long  used  by  Germany  and  other 
Continental  countries;  but.  says  one  of  the 
British  workers.  *we  were  etlll  thinking  in 
Inches."  As  a  result,  the  British  and  Ger- 
man parts  often  didn't  mesh.  "The  doors 
didn't  fit.  the  bonnet  (hood)  dWnt  fit.  noth- 
ing fit."  says  Arthur  Naylor.  a  metal  finisher 
In  Ford's  Dagenham.  England,  body  plant. 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  British  workers 
that  some  of  the  German -designed  parts  were 
too  precise.  "Our  men  often  work  with  a  one- 
slxteenth-mch  tolerance,  but  on  the  German 
engine-suspension  system,  we  had  to  work 
down  to  two-  or  three-thousandths  of  a 
bloody  inch,"  contends  Joe  Macrae,  a  xinlon 
ahop  steward  at  Dagenham.  -The  Germans 
wanted  an  engineering  Job  done  on  the  pro- 
duction line,  and  that'a  impoaalble." 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  had  grave  concern  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  small  businesses  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  change  to  the 
metric  system  in  thLs  country. 

In  1971,  I  directed  an  investigation 
into  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
conversion  to  a  metric  system,  and  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  under 
the  chairman.,hip  of  Representative 
Joseph  P.  Aedabeo  of  New  York,  held 
hearings  on  the  problems  which  small 
business  might  face  in  the  event  of  a 
national  conversion  to  or  increased  use 
of  a  metric  system. 

This  problem  was  explored  in  great 
detail,  and  a  report  was  Issued  indicat- 
ing that  small  business  would  encounter 
many  serious  difficulties  and  additional 
costs  in  converting  to  a  metric  system. 

Rec(»nmendations  were  made  that 
various  Government  agencies  provide 
comprehensive  information  and  assist- 
ance in  attempting  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  metric  terms  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  metric  conversion. 

Although  this  committee  has  taken  no 
formal  vote,  as  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  would  like  to  make  a  matter  of 
record  my  opposition  to  conver.uon  to  a 
metric  system  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  advised  that  almost  60 
percent  of  the  British  people  opposed 
ttie  metric  system  6  years  after  the  na- 
tion converted  to  that  system,  and  that 
two- thirds  still  do  not  fuJly  under- 
stand it. 

The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  which  represents  over 
350,000  sTTiftll  businessmen  throughout 
the  Nation,  advises  that  legislation  re- 
quiring an  American  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  is  based  on  a  study  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
has  employed  questionable  methodology 
and  neglects  to  report  its  negative 
findings. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  NFIB.  had  advised  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  $45  to  $100  billion  in 
estimated  conversion  costs  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  already  bur- 
dened with  inflation  and  high  living 
costs.  The  NFIB  has  listed  problems 
which  may  arise  in  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  list 
tn  the  Record  herewith: 

Ltttle  Known  Facts  Aboxtt  Metric 
All  retail  gasoline  pumps  In  the  CS.  would 
have  to  be  recalibrated  or  replaced.  This 
would  foreshadow  even  higher  gasoline  prtcee. 
Approximately  60%  of  the  US.  population 
does  not  knew  the  first  thing  about  the 
meu-lc  system.  Lees  than  30%  know  the  cor- 
rect relationship  between  metric  and  tradi- 
tional units.  (N3J5.  Mvtrtc  Study— A  Metric 
Americ*) . 

Standard  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtvires 
would  be  obsolete.  Metric  bathtubs  would 
not  fit  standard  dralna  and  standard  bath- 
tubs would  not  fit  metric  dralna.  "RUs  would 
force  suppUers  to  maintain  coetly  dual  in- 
ventories. 

The  N3.S.  atudy.  A  Metric  Amertcik  "f^Us 
tar  short  of  the  clearly  expressed  Ooagres- 
■lonal  latent  .  .  ■  and  does  imx  fuiOU  the 
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Ooncremonaa  M*n<l»f  wblch  require*  tbftt 
amAli  buslnees  problems  and  the  practical 
dlfflculUea  aasoclated  with  poasUile  cliances 
be  Identified  and  the  means  to  overcome 
tbem  be  recommended."  (House  Report  No. 
Oa-OiS). 

In  the  construction  Industry  netrlc  means 
moduiea  and  modules  mean  that  all  standard 
doors,  windows  and  frames  would  be  obeo- 
lete.  Metric  doors,  windows  and  ft'amee  aim- 
ply  wlU  not  fit  current  or  past  construction, 
malrlng  replacement  more  dUBci^t  uid  costly. 
The  fallacy  of  the  metric  argument  "The 
notion  that  the  UJ3.  Is  losing  exports  to 
metric  countries  because  Its  products  are  not 
dealgned  or  manufactured  In  metric  units 
appewB  to  be  iU-founded."  (N3.S.  Metric 
Study — A  Metric  America) 

All  municipal  building  codes  and  regula- 
tion* would  have  to  be  changed  to  metric. 
Metaic  conversion  would  make  the  U.S. 
docnestlc  market  mot*  accessible  to  foreign 
goods.  Increased  Imports  woifld  threaten 
American  Jobs.  "Our  examination  .  .  .  showed 
that  Imports  .  .  .  would  have  b«en  Increased 
by  tlOO  mlUlon."  (OAO  Report  on  N3jB. 
Metric  Study.  March  27,  1973) 

Favorite  recipes  might  never  be  the  same 
again.  Cookbooks  and  measuring  devices  will 
be  chanced  to  metric.  Tour  stomach  might 
Just  have  to  make  an  adJuBtmen|. 

Conversion  to  the  metric  syttem  would 
actually  make  n.S.  exports  mor|  costly  and 
"place  these  products  at  even; more  of  a 
competitive  disadvantage  vls-a-vis  the  prod- 
ucts at  foreign  firms  that  are  lA-eady  met- 
ric." (OAO  Report  on  N.BJ3.  Mittrlc  Study, 
March  27.  1973) 

All  temperature  meastulng  devfoee.  Includ- 
ing thermometers  and  thermoetitfs.  will  have 
to  be  converted.  This  could  be  tfrustratlng. 
"When  body  tenaperature  reglsteis  as  37.5  de- 
grees (centlgrated) .  Is  that  good  or  bad?  Just 
multiply  by  9.  divided  by  5.  add  38  and  you'll 
know."  (Newsweek) 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standl^s  Ignored 
or  subordinated  findings  that  Would  have 
detracted  from  Its  recommendation  In  favor 
cf  metric  conversion.  (OOA  Rep<*t  on  N3.8. 
Metric  Study.  March  27.  1973) 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Amtrlcan  busi- 
ness Is  not  rapidly  converting  ta  the  metric 
system..  Only  3%  of  the  firms  ro^Mndlng  to 
a  special  Nruj  survey  undertaken^for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  reforted  that 
they  had  any  plans  to  change  ovee 

England  is  experiencing  serl^u  dUBcul- 
tles  with  metric  conversion  WS  consximer 
goods.  Adverse  consumer  reactloniand  resist- 
ances has  forced  It  to  reassess  11^  planning 
and  schedules. 

All  08HA  standards  and  regu^tlons  will 
have  to  be  converted  These  rul«>  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  for  the  small  businessman 
TO  understand.  Metric  would  mak|  them  to- 
tally Incomprehensible  \ 

Water  and  gas  meters  In  eveii-  building 
across  the  country  will  have  to  be|  converted 
to  metric. 

Metric  conversion  would  force  ^he  recall- 
bratlon  of  the  approximately  301.000  com- 
mercial scales  at  a  cost  of  aboufr'$l,000  per 
scale. 

The  bottling  Industry  would  have  to  re- 
place ZOO  baifon  returnable  bottle*  now  cir- 
culating through  the  economy.  They  repre- 
sent 38^.  of  lU  total  capital  Investment  Fill- 
ing and  capping  requirements  would  prohi- 
bit their  gradual  replacements. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  omit- 
ted any  mention  In  its  report  that  the  De- 
fense Department  declared  that  R  could  not 
guarantee  national  security  during  the  con- 
version period.  ( AFtr-CIO) 

All  road  signs  would  have  to  IK  changed 
to  reflect  metric  distances. 

Ail  map*  would  have  to  be  cttanged  to 
reflect  metric  distanoee. 

Metric  road  signs  and  maps  wo«ld  be  use- 
less   and    confusing    unless    all    tutomobUe 


speedometera  and  odometers  are  changed  to    sion  to  the  metric  system  has  been  r«c. 
measure  in  metric.  ommended   without    any   examination 

World   wide  capital   Investment  In  tradi-      -*--. ^  -    ^         ...  "^»'J<«. 

tlonal  units  (feet,  pounds,  etc.)  has  ex- 
ceeded investment  In  metric  units  over  the 
last  several  years.  This  means  that  the  use 
of  traditional  units  is  growing  at  a  faster 
p«ce  than  metric  units. 

Conversion  will  make  evaluation  of  farm 
productivity  the  domain  of  Ph.  D.'s.  Instead 
of  bushels  per  acre,  the  farmer  will  calculate 
his  crop  In  hectoliters  (2.84  bushels)  per  hec- 
tare (2.47  acres) . 

Unit  pricing  Is  Just  becoming  effective. 
Metric  conversion  would  only  confuse  the 
consumer  and  tend  to  negate  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

The  grid  system  of  land  mesisurement  used 
In  the  U.S.  would  be  discarded.  Measurement 
by  hectarea  would  be  substituted  for  sec- 
tions, square  miles  and  acres. 

All  deeds  and  property  descriptions  In  legal 
documents  would  have  to  be  changed.  De- 
scriptive terms  like  acres,  yards,  and  feet 
would  be  otaeolete. 

Metric  conversion,  because  of  the  economic 
advantage  enjoyed  by  Urge  firms,  could  has- 
ten the  undesirable  trend  toward  Industrial 
concentration. 

For  thooe  out  of  school  the  psychological 
impact  of  metric  conversion  could  be  stag- 
gering. "Those  who  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter in  other  countries  suggest  that  children 
take  to  the  change  like  a  shot  .  .  .  but  older 
people  are  likely  to  be  thrown  badly  by  the 
distortion  of  familiar  dimensions."  (News- 
week) 

Metric  conversion,  at  a  cost  of  145  to  $100 
billion,  simply  does  not  rank  very  high  as 
a  hational  priority. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  OMwrtunity  to  Join 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable JoHK  McCoLLisTiR,  in  his  effort 
to  seek  questions  and  answers  regarding 
the  impact  of  metric  conversion  on  the 
smail  businessman  in  this  country. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief.  I  have  said 
for  some  time  now  that  my  staff  and  I 
in  Washington  must  now  spend  at  least 
an  equal  amount  of  time  trying  to  pro- 
tect folks  from  what  Government  does 
to  them  as  apposed  to  for  them.  Citizens 
from  my  district  are  understandably  fed 
up  with  big  Government,  punitive  con- 
trols, and  the  redtape  and  bureaucracy 
that  seems  to  accompany  almost  every 
Federal  program. 

For  many  a  small  businessman  in 
Kansas  it  takes  more  time  to  fill  out  re- 
ports and  forms  than  to  serve  their  cus- 
tomers. It  has  been  estimated  that  busi- 
nessmen In  this  cotmtry  spend  an  esti- 
mated $18  billion  a  year  just  to  fill  out 
and  return  Federal  forms.  In  a  recent 
news  article  In  a  major  national  news 
magazine.  It  was  estimated  small  busi- 
nessmen bum  the  midnight  oil  to  the 
extent  that  they  must  spend  more  than 
850  million  man-hours  a  year  Just  filling 
out  forms.  I  might  add  they  would  much 
prefer  to  bum  the  forms. 

That  Is  why  there  is  growing  support 
for  legislation  such  as  the  Federal  Paper- 
work Burden  Relief  Act.  a  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  and  cosponsored  by 
many  of  our  colleagues.  The  Intent  of 
this  legislation  is  to  make  some  effort 
within  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
cause  and  cost  of  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements and  related  paperwork  prior 
to  leglslaUon  belnc  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  think  this 
discussion  today  is  both  pertinent  and 
timely.  It  Is  my  understanding  conver- 


study  or  rQx>rt  on  the  possible  impact 
upon  small  business.  Before  we  get  into 
the  business  of  saddling  these  small  busi- 
nessman with  yet  more  costs,  I  feel  we 
should  get  the  facts  on  what  this  will 
mean  in  dollars,  cents,  time,  and  paper- 
work to  our  mainstreet  businessman.  The 
Small  Business  Committee,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, recommended  that  financial  and 
technical  assistance  be  provided  for 
small  firms  if  Congress  approved  metric 
conversion.  This  Is  not  within  the  legls- 
latlon  we  are  considering.  I  realize  the 
present  law  allows  each  business  to  make 
the  metric  choice  for  Itself  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  the  road  to  more 
Government  control  has  been  paved  with 
voluntary  and  good  intentions.  In  addi- 
tion, what  choice  will  the  small  busi- 
nessman have  should  big  business  go  to 
the  metric  system? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  where  it  is  just  as  Important  to 
make  sure  impractical  and  burdensome 
legislation  does  not  pass  as  it  is  for  good 
legislation  to  be  enacted.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced H.R.  11035  falls  Into  the  latter 
category  and  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Nebraska  for  alerting  us 
to  the  fact  It  may  fall  into  the  former 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  privilege  today  to  speak  out 
against  legislation  before  this  body 
which  would  officially  convert  the  United 
States  to  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  and  the  econ- 
omy are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans,  it  would  be  irresponsible  and 
economically  ridiculous  for  the  Congress 
to  approve  legislation  calling  for  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system.  We  have  heard 
much  argument  In  favor  of  metric,  "nuit 
It  Is  easy  to  learn,  that  the  United  States 
is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  of  our  different  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  that  It  would  bring  us 
more  In  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
if  we  were  to  convert  to  metric,  and  that 
it  would  boost  our  exports  in  world  trade. 
Not  only  do  I  disagree  with  these  con- 
tentions, but  I  fall  to  understand  why 
we  are  even  considering  this  legislaticn 
in  the  Congress.  Proponents  of  metrica- 
tion tell  us  this  bill  is  not  mandatory,  but 
that  it  provides  for  voluntary  conversion 
to  metric.  I  feel  I  should  point  out  that 
we  do  not  now  in  this  country  have  a 
law  on  the  books  that  precludes  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  or  that  estab- 
lishes our  current  standard  systems  as 
official.  Why  then  is  there  any  need  for 
legislation  for  "voluntary"  conversion 
to  metric,  when  anyone  now  is  free  to 
volimtarily  convert  to  the  metric? 

I  raise  this  question  because  while 
the  legislation  before  us  says  that  con- 
version would  be  voluntary,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  any  leglslatioi  at 
all  seems  to  me  to  be  the  egress  to  Oot- 
emment  sanction  of  metric  measure- 
ments that  In  time  will  be  forced  upon 
the  American  economy:  small  business, 
labor,  and  the  consumer. 

Before  we  acquiesce  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  tell  us  that  mettle  will  be 
better  for  our  chidren  to  leam  in  schooJ, 
let  us  consider  the  costs  of  this  conver- 
sion in  the  United  States — costs,  I  point 
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out  that  will  be  home  by  small  business- 
men, labor,  fanners,  and  vlrtuaUy  all 
taxp«yer8  and  consumers. 

BCALS8 

All  of  our  scales  would  have  to  be 
converted  to  metric  or  replaced.  These 
include  himdreds  of  thousands  of  gro- 
cery scales,  millions  of  home  scales,  him- 
(Ireds  and  thousands  of  commercial 
scales  for  trucks,  at  grain  elevators,  and 
other    freight    terminals    around    the 

coimtry. 

CO  NT  Annas 

We  would  have  to  recycle  and  replace 
all  existing  reusable  containers  Includ- 
ing glass  bottles,  metal  drums,  wooden 
barrels,  and  cartons.  The  energy  con- 
sumption just  in  reissuing  and  replacing 
these  items  would  be  phenomenal. 

UUVD  AKD  paopmTT 

All  land  measurements  and  property 
titles  would  have  to  be  converted.  The 
mile  grid  system  used  In  the  Midwest 
would  involve  complicated  decimals  for 
equivalencies  In  conversion  to  metric. 
Farm  acreages  would  change  to  hectares, 
home  and  real  estate  prc^?erty  tlUes 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  metric. 

BXTILOXNC    *KD    CONSmXTCTIOW 

Lumber  and  wood  products  dimensions 
would  have  to  be  converted,  and  changes 
in  sizes  of  metal,  glass,  plastic,  brick, 
and  other  construction  materials  would 
have  to  be  made.  The  cost  and  mammoth 
space  needs  for  maintaining  dual  stocks 
and  systems  for  doors,  windows,  and 
other  home  and  construction  replace- 
ments would  be  fantastic. 

TOOLS   AJTO    JtAHrrBWANCE 

The  costs  of  replacing  tools  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home  workshops  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  Individual  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers,  not  to  mention  the 
costs  to  the  labor  field  and  for  utilities 
and  the  construction  fields.  All  auto- 
motive repair  sh(H>s,  service  stations, 
plumbing  businesses,  appliance  repairs, 
and  other  maintenance  and  repair  serv- 
ices would  have  high  costs  for  convert- 
ing and  replacing  tools. 

TRANSPOKTATIOK 

Besides  the  costs  of  changing  highway 
signs  and  roadmaps.  metric  conversion 
would  be  costly  for  changing  service  sta- 
tion pumps  to  liters,  and  in  converting 
automobile  speedometers  and  odometers. 

HO  MS    COSTS 

In  addition  to  replacement  of  the  home 
workshc^),  homeowners  would  be  faced 
with  the  costs  of  converting  water,  gas, 
and  other  utility  meters.  Tills  would  af- 
fect all  homes  and  businesses  across  the 
country.  Thermostats  and  thermometers 
and  other  measuring  devices  would  have 
to  be  changed.  Homemakers  would  have 
to  replace  or  use  cumbersome  conversion 
tables  for  all  cookbooks,  and  cooking  and 
baking  measuring  devices  and  containers 
would  be  expensive  to  replace. 

AORlCXJLTiniB 

Besides  the  costs  of  replacement  of 
tools  on  the  farm,  our  agricultural  seg- 
ment will  have  problems  in  dealing  with 
agricultural  production  under  the  metric 
system  which  would  convert  production 
from  bushels  per  acre  to  hectoliters  per 
hectare. 


SMALL  STJsnrcss 

Small  business  will  be  faced  with  the 
costs  of  replacing  tools,  and  In  addi- 
tion, small  manufacturing  Industries 
would  have  undue  hardships  and  high 
costs  to  converting  tool  and  die  equip- 
ment, lathes,  punches,  drills,  presses, 
and  other  manufacturing  equipment  to 
metric  sizes.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
equipment  cannot  be  converted  and  will 
have  to  be  coixv>letely  replaced.  These 
are  expensive  machines  and  equipment. 

HOMK    KEPAIKS    AND    MAHT7FACTCKING 

Nuts,  bolts,  screws,  and  all  current 
construction  and  manufacturing  fasten- 
ers would  have  to  be  maintained  in  dual 
supply  for  many  years,  or  there  would 
have  to  be  forced  expensive  and  prema- 
ture reissuance  of  home  appliances,  au- 
tomobiles, furniture,  and  a  myriad  of 
items  we  use  in  our  everyday  lives.  The 
cost  of  this  additional  production  alone, 
in  terms  of  natural  resources — steel  and 
energy  to  produce  them — is  staggering 
to  the  imagination. 

PUBLIC    COSTS 

Taxpayers  would  bear  the  costs  of 
prematurely  replacing  road  signs  with 
metric  distances  before  the  existing 
signs  required  replacement.  State  and 
Federal  costs  would  be  high  in  converting 
and  reissuing  maps,  such  as  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. States,  counties,  and  cities  would 
be  faced  with  expenditures  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  convert  building  codes  and 
zoning  regulations. 

CONStTMEX    COSTS 

We  are  all  consumers,  and  at  a  time 
when  imlt  pricing  has  become  wide- 
spread and  most  Americans  are  be- 
coming used  to  comparative  shopping 
under  our  standard  systems,  we  would 
face  imdue  hardships  in  reacquaintlng 
ourselves  with  unit  pricing  under  metric. 
The  biggest  factor  to  consumers,  how- 
ever, is  that  all  of  the  costs  of  con- 
version to  metric  will  certainly  be  passed 
on  to  them  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
for  goods  purchased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  continue  for 
hours  on  the  many  items  of  everyday 
living  that  would  be  affected  by  unneces- 
sary costs  because  of  conversicm  to  the 
metric  system.  Virtually  every  segment 
of  our  economy — In  places  of  business, 
the  home,  the  farm,  the  field  of  labor- 
would  be  affected  by  high  costs  because 
of  metrication. 

The  United  States,  by  its  geographical 
position  is  most  assuredly  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  this 
geographicsd  isolation  has  not  kept  us 
from  dealing  with  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  East,  and  all  over  the  world,  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  relations,  trade  and  eco- 
nomics, and  other  areas  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  interest.  Because  of  this,  and 
because  we  are  not  bordered  by  numerous 
other  nations  using  the  metric  system 
as  are  most  of  the  European  nations, 
I  see  no  justification  for  the  argument 
that  metrication  will  bring  us  closer  to 
other  nations. 

The  list  of  costs  to  Americans  to  con- 
vert to  metric  I  have  given  speaks  for 
Itself.  Just  as  I  could  go  on  for  hours  in 
Itemizing  these  costs,  so  could  I  go  on  for 


s«ne  time  in  refuting  the  few  claims  of 
the  good  metric  made  by  its  proponents. 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  two  important 
aspects,  dealing  vrtth  UJS.  exports  and 
imports,  and  emplojmient. 

The  argiunent  that  metrication  will 
increase  our  exports  is  unfounded.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  a 
study  titled  "A  Metric  America,"  said: 

The  noUon  that  the  United  States  is  losing 
exports  to  metric  countries  because  Its  prod- 
ucts are  not  designed  or  manufactvired  In 
metric  units  appears  to  be  ill-founded. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  are  los- 
ing in  exports  where  our  large  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  export  fields 
are  producing  in  metric  units.  I  cannot 
see  a  gain  in  exports  by  forcing  metric  on 
the  small  industries  of  this  Nation,  most 
of  which  will  never  get  into  export  man- 
ufacturing in  the  first  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  feasible  to  ex- 
pect that  imports  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  foreign  countries  may  be  helped 
and  might  increase  If  the  United  States 
were  to  convert  to  metric.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  in  a  report  on  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  metric 
study,  on  March  27,  1973,  said: 

Our  examination  .  .  .  showed  that  imports 
. . .  would  have  been  Increased  by  $100  mll- 
Uon. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  increased 
imports  if  other  nations  did  not  have  the 
expense  of  producing  in  standard  Amer- 
ican sizes  and  measurements,  and  could 
simply  manufacture  in  the  metric  for 
export  to  the  United  Stetes.  These  in- 
creased imports  are  a  threat  to  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Great  Britain  is  ex- 
periencing extreme  difficulties  in  its 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  Ac- 
cording to  information  published  by  the 
British  Metrication  Board,  after  9  years 
the  country  is  reluctant  to  convert  to 
metric.  The  citizenry  is  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  using  metric,  many 
segments  of  the  economy  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  make  the  conversions, 
and  the  board  is  now  suggesting  that 
government  action  be  taken  to  force 
complete  metrication  and  that  the  cost 
be  assumed  by  the  government  as  well. 

In  view  of  alT  of  this  argument  against 
metric — the  difficulties,  the  extreme 
costs  of  potential  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  the  threat  of  loss  of  American 
jobs  by  increased  import  competition, 
the  burdens  on  small  business,  the  costs 
and  hardships  posed  for  agriculture,  the 
inconveniences  and  imwarranted  costs  to 
homeowners,  and  the  obvious  cost  pass 
through  to  the  American  consumers  and 
taxpayers — I  cannot  imagine  why  a  pro- 
posal lor  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  is  before  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  against  the 
metric  bill  and  put  an  end  to  this  ridicu- 
lous proposal  once  and  for  all. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
McCOLLIBTER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  »nd  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  Subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Jb  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska?  i^  • 

There  waa  no  objection. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE   LEADS   TTffi   NA- 
TION IN  HIGHWAY  SAFE^y 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Dhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  |:entle- 
man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cikve- 
LAHO)  Is  recognized  for  10  minute. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  the  privilege  of  Inserting  in 
the  CoiroRsssioif  AL  Record,  copies  of  two 
letters  commenting  on  the  fact  that  New 
Hampshire  has  scored  the  greatest  re- 
ductions In  traffic  deaths  in  the  last  2 
years  of  any  State.  One  is  addressed  to 
Gov.  Meldrlm  Thompson,  Jr.,  «jf  New 
Hampshire,  from  Thomas  A.  Power,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Governor's  highway 
safety  act.  It  points  out  that  in  1972, 
New  Hampshire  effected  a  16 -percent 
reduction  In  hlerhway  fatalities  over  1971 
and  in  1973.  a  19.4-percent  reduction  over 
1972,  for  a  total  reduction  of  32  percent 
In  the  2-yeau-  period.  These  defereases 
occiured  before  the  imposition  of  the  55 
m.pJi.  speed  limit.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, highway  deaths  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  increefed  In  1972  by  roughly  2  per- 
cent and  declined  In  1973  by  2  percent. 
Compared  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  New 
Hampshire's  record  is  remarkable. 

The  other  letter  addressed  to  Governor 
Thompson  was  written  by  Vinc«3t  L. 
Tofany,  President  of  the  National  Safety 
OouncU.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Tofany  says: 

ActUsvementa  siieb  as  this  do  not  jttst  hap- 
pen* they  are  the  prodxict  of  human  ooncem, 
profeasionat  expertlae.  socIaI  enllghtaiinent, 
and  a  flne  oooperatlve  spirit.  It  Is  my  hope, 
ami  my  expectation,  th&t  ^heee  qfualltles.  so 
splendidly  demonstrated  In  New  Hampshire 
recently,  will  continue  to  aave  Uvm  and 
bring  honor  to  thoee  wfcoee  efforts  contribute 
to  that  life  saving. 

I 

His  letter  alao  says:  ^ 

I  share  the  eaomxous  aattaf action  that  you 
and  your  fellow  cttlzens  must  feel  In  the 
knowledge  that  more  than  100  casea  of  vio- 
lent highway  death  have  heejj  avoided,  deaths 
whl«ai  wottld  have  occurred  If  the  1971  toU 
bad  conttoaued  In  the  two  foUowlng  yean. 

Mr.  Tofany  is  so  right.  Achievements 
such  as  this  do  not  jiurt  happen.  Instead, 
In  the  case  of  our  State,  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  well-balanced  and  executed  pro- 
gram carried  out  over  a  13-yeaj:  period. 

KXW    HAMPSBIU:    STAaTXD    EAELT 

I  am  also  Inserting  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  largest  newspaper  In  the 
State,  the  Manchester  Union  Leader.  This 
paper  has  been  in  the  forefront  In  rally- 
ing the  public  support  which  is  essential 
to  an  effective  highway  safety  program. 

I  recall  well  when  the  program  started. 
At  the  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Senate.  Our  State,  like 
most  others  in  the  early  1960's,  was  ex- 
periencing a  sharp  Increase  In  vehicle 
accidents  and  fatalities.  Therefore,  we 
decided  to  embark  on  an  aggressive 
highway  safety  action  program  which 
eventually  proved  successful.  I  believe  a 
similar   program,   if   adoiHed   In   other 


States,  large  or  small,  would  also  prove 
successful.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  review  the 
history  of  the  program  with  the  hope 
that  our  experience  will  prove  helpful  to 
other  States. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  that 
Improved  enforcement  was  the  first  and 
most  Important  step  of  a  program  to  re- 
duce traffic  fatalities,  legislation  was  in- 
troduced into  the  1961  session  of  the 
State  legislature  providing  for  an  interim 
committee  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
State's  traffic  laws  with  the  uniform  ve- 
hicle code;  also  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  bring  our  traffic  laws  into  con- 
formity with  the  code. 

The  legislation  which  I  supported  was 
approved  and  the  Interim  Committee 
fimctloned  for  6  years.  As  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  the  State's  traffic  laws  were 
brought  Into  substantial  conformity  with 
the  code.  This  accomplishment  was  very 
Important  because  modem,  uniform 
trsLffic  safety  laws  are  basic  to  a  sound 
and  efficient  enforcement  program. 

TSAFTIC  SATETT  COMKXSSION  ESTABLISHED 

The  second  step  in  the  action  program 
was  the  creation  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Traffic  Safety  Commission  in  1964  by 
the  then  Gov.  John  W.  King.  The  com- 
mission continues  In  existence  today  as 
an  official  advisory  body.  It  is  made  up  of 
State  officials  having  responsibilities  In 
highway  safety  and  approximately  10 
public  spirited  citizens  who  are  recog- 
nized as  highway  safety  leaders.  These 
citizens  include  representatives  of  high- 
way user  and  women's  organizations,  the 
medical  profession.  Insurance  companies, 
and  other  groups.  The  total  membership 
of  the  commission  is  approximately  15. 
Our  State  Safety  Coordinator,  Thomas 
A.  Power,  serves  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission and  has  three  staff  assistants  in- 
cluding one  who  works  with  local  com- 
mittees In  the  development  of  their 
safety  programs.  The  present  chairman 
of  the  commission,  a  charter  member, 
is  James  R.  Bucknam,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 
from  which  I  am  Inserting  an  editorial. 

The  principal  advantages  of  such  a 
commission  are : 

First.  It  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  coordi- 
nate the  highway  safety  activities  of 
public  officials,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  media.  This  Is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  State  officials  because  ac- 
tivities relating  to  highway  safety  are 
diffused  throughout  several  agencies  In 
most  States. 

Second,  It  develops  and  oversees  the 
Implementation  of  the  tottd  highway 
safety  programs  of  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government. 

Third,  it  supports  and  can  bring  about 
the  needed  public  support  for  the  legis- 
lative programs  on  behalf  of  highway 
safety. 

FESEmAL    COVEHWMENT    GETS    IKVOI.VED 

The  third  step  occurred  in  1966  after 
Congress  passed  the  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Traffic  Safety  Act  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act,  bringing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  Into  a  ma- 
jor role  in  highway  safety.  Follow- 
ing the  passage  of  these  acts,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  as  di- 
rected. Issued  18  highway  safety  stand- 


ards with  the  requirement  that  they  be 
adopted  by  the  States.  In  order  to  bring 
about  conformance  with  these  standards 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  several  subcom- 
mittees of  the  New  Hampshire  Traffic 
Safety  Commission  were  appointed  and 
charged  with  developing  the  necessary 
legislation  and  administrative  follow- 
through.  They  have  functioned  effec- 
tively, resulting  in  New  Hampshire's 
being  rated  2  years  ago  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  "Transportation  as  the  No. 
2  State  in  compliance  with  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  has 
to  be  a  correlation  between  this  com- 
mendable record  of  compliance  with  the 
prescribed  Federal  standards  and  the 
fact  that  New  Hampshire  leads  all  other 
States  in  reduction  of  traffic  fatalities. 

ALCOHOL    SATETT    ACTION    FEOGKAIC 

The  foiu-th  major  step  in  the  action 
program  was  the  implementation  in  our 
State  during  1972  and  1973  of  the  Al- 
cohol Safety  Action  Program  (ASAP) 
made  possible  through  funding  by  the 
National  Highway  Trsiffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. It  has  been  most  successful. 

Some  may  say  that  New  Hampshire  is 
a  small  State  and  thus  cannot  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  to  foUow  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  highway  accident  reduc- 
tion program.  I  submit  that  the  formula 
which  the  Granite  State  has  developed 
can  be  applied  with  success  in  all  States, 
large  and  small.  During  the  10-year 
period  from  1963  to  1973,  we  had  all  of 
the  problems  confronted  by  all  the  other 
States,  If  not  more.  For  example,  our 
registration  of  vehicles  Increased  by  68 
percent  and  motor  vehicle  travel  by  66 
percent,  much  of  it  from  outside  the 
State.  Yet,  during  this  period,  we  re- 
duced the  number  of  persons  killed  for 
every  100  million  miles  traveled  from 

4.4  persons  in  1963  to  2.8  in  1973,  the 
second  lowest  in  the  Nation.  In  contrast 
to  a  national  mileage  rate  of  4.2. 

As  Mr.  Power  points  out  in  his  letter 
to  Governor  Thomson,  the  fine  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  individuals 
who  served  during  this  period  as  New 
Hampshire  governors  and  legislators, 
members  of  police  agencies.  State,  local, 
and  county,  and  in  the  courts,  the  New 
Hampshire  Traffic  Safety  Commlssloii, 
and  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
In  addition,  safer  vehicles,  Improved 
driver  education,  efforts  of  highway  de- 
partments to  upgrade  highways,  and 
tremendously  improved  medical  services 
along  with  scores  of  other  activities  both 
public  and  private,  helped  to  make  the 
flne  record  possible. 

HOW  rom  THX  irrruas 

But  what  of  the  future?  If  we  become 
complacent  and  rest  on  our  laurels,  the 
traffic  accldait  death  rate  will  obviously 
rise  again.  Therefore,  we  must  concen- 
trate on  reducing  the  fatality  rate  below 
the  2.8  figure.  Ex-Govemor  John  Volpe. 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation,  set  as  a 
goal  a  traffic  accident  fatality  rate  of 

2.5  by  1980.  We  in  New  Hampshire  hope 
to  reach  that  goal  well  in  advance  of  that 
time.  However,  we  recognize  that  the  Job 
wiU  not  be  easy  and  that  the  broad- 
spectnmi  accident  prevention  approach 
which  we  used  in  the  past  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  future.  Instead  our  ac- 
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tlon  program  will  have  to  be  much  more 
sophisticated  and  refined.  It  will  have 
to  zero  in  on  the  remaining  trouble- 
some areas.  For  example,  hazardous  lo- 
cations on  all  highways  must  be  identi- 
fied and  eliminated.  Incompetent  driv- 
ers and  habitual  offenders  must  be  iden- 
tified and  rehabilitated.  Poorly  main- 
tained and  defective  vehicles  must  be 
corrected. 

BETTEB    INFORMATION'    NEEDED 

To  accomplish  all  these  things,  we  wUl 
need  sophisticated  data.  Therefore,  the 
Traffic  Safety  Commission  over  the  past 
5  years  has  been  establishing,  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal  f imds  from  NHTSA, 
a  modem  computerized  traffic  records 
system.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in 
full  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Here  again,  we  hope  to  be  the  first  State 
with  all  safety  records  pertaining  to 
drivers,  vehicles,  and  highways  in  one 
data  processing  center. 

Our  experience  in  New  Hampshire  has 
convinced  us  that  a  successful  traffic 
accident  reduction  program  must  be 
balanced  and  directed  to  all  elements 
involved  in  the  problem.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  since  Congress  passed  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  In  1966,  that  the 
funds  and  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  expended  on  high- 
way safety  have  not  been  spent  on  a 
truly  balanced  program.  So  much  of  the 
agency's  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  vehicle  that  insufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  highway  and 
particularly  the  driver.  Therefore,  I  have 
been  delighted  that  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Claude  S.  Brinegar  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  he  will  work  for  a  truly 
balanced  highway  safety  program. 

The  guidelines  for  such  an  overall 
program  are  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  of  Highway 
Safety  Issued  in  October  1970  entitled. 
"MobUity  Without  Mayhem."  The  Task 
Force  was  chaired  by  Franklin  M.  Kreml, 
then  vice  president  of  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  organized  and  di- 
rected the  first  Traffic  Institute  in 
America.  The  report  describes  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  steps  essential  to 
further  Improvements  in  highway  safe- 
ty. It  concludes  that: 

Although  the  responflblUty  under  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  great,  Federal  action 
alone  cannot  bring  about  highway  safety. 
Bather  there  must  be  Innovative  austlon  by 
many  institutions  and  agencies,  very  Im- 
portantly, by  government  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  and  by  the  private  sector. 

Our  experience  in  New  Hampshire  has 
proven  that  this  conclusion  of  the  Task 
Force  is  x»rrect. 

Finally,  last  year,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigation  and  Review,  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  re- 
question  that  the  subcommittee  staff  be 
directed  to  investigate  progress — or 
lack  of  it— made  by  NHTSA  and  the 
States  in  reducing  traffic  accidents  since 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  1988 
Highway  Safety  Acts.  "Ihe  Investigation 
is  currently  imder  way  and  the  staff's 
findings  should  be  most  significant. 

Tine    STATES    ASS   THE   KET 

My  own  belief,  based  on  our  expe- 
itence  In  New  Hampshire,  is  that  the 


greatest  results  from  expenditures  of 
Federal  funds  for  highway  safety  in  the 
future  will  come  from  greater  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  in  carrying  out 
the  safety  program  standards. 

My  own  belief,  based  on  our  experience 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  that  we  can  antici- 
pate increased  progress  in  the  highway 
safety  field  now  that  Federal  participa- 
tion has  been  expanded  imder  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973. 

In  particular,  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port Federal  funding  for  section  402 
State  and  community  grants  and  for  sec- 
tion 403  research  and  development. 
Funding  for  both  sections  in  fiscal  year 
1975  totals  $220  million.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  this  funding  level  is  inadequate, 
and  £im  looking  forward  to  the  results  of 
our  oversight  activities  in  these  areas  as 
a  source  of  the  factual  basis  for  sound 
expansion  of  these  programs. 
The  letters  and  editorial  follow: 
State  of  New  Hampshisx, 

HiGirwAT  Satett  Agency, 
Concord,  NJi.,  February  27, 1974. 
Hon.  MxLDRiM  Thomson,  Jr., 
Oovemor,  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Deab  Qovebnoe  Thomson  :  Preliminary  fig- 
ures released  today  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  Indicate  clearly  that  by  almost  any 
measxirement.  New  Hampshire  has  scored 
the  greatest  reductions  In  highway  deaths 
over  the  past  two  years  of  any  state  In  the 
nation. 

In  1973  New  Hampshire  effected  a  16% 
reduction  in  highway  fatalities  over  1971. 

In  1973  our  highway  deaths  decreased  by 
19.4%  over  1972. 

Significantly,  these  reductions  were  ef- 
fected before  the  Imposition  of  the  S5-mUe 
per  hour  speed  limit. 

In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  highway  deaths 
In  1972  Increased  by  2%  and  In  1973  declined 
by  2%.  So,  compared  to  how  the  nation  as 
a  whole  Is  doing.  New  Hampshire's  record  Is 
remarkable. 

Highway  fatality  figures  are  quixotic  by 
natvire  and  a  1-year  reccxtl  is  unreliable  as 
an  Indicator  since  every  state  has  a  "good" 
year  now  and  then,  and  also  an  occasional 
unusually  "bad"  year. 

But  since  we  have  been  able  to  effect  these 
unusual  reductions  over  a  two  year  period 
we  believe  that  the  state's  overall  drive  to 
decrease  highway  deaths  has  been  effective. 
Furthermore  New  Hampshire's  reductions 
In  fatalities  were  made  despite  substantial 
Increases  in  vehicles  and  in  travel. 

Our  fatality  toll  of  145  In  1973  was  the 
lowest  toll  since  1963. 

At  that  time,  10  years  ago,  we  had  830.000 
registered  vehicles  compared  to  056,000  In 
1973. 

Motor  vehicle  travel  in  New  Hampshire  In 
1963  amounted  to  3  billion  200  oalUlon  miles. 
In  1973  motor  vehicle  travel  amounted  to 
5  billion  200  million  miles  of  travel. 

In  1983  we  killed  4.4  persona  fc^  every  100 
million  miles  travelled. 

In  1973  our  "mlUlon  mile"  rate  had  de- 
clined to  2.8— second  lowest  In  the  nation. 
When  we  are  asked  why  New  Hampshire 
Is  doing  better  than  the  rest  of  the  country 
there  is  no  way  to  oome  up  with  a  definitive 
simple  answer  and  prove  it  positively. 

We  do  feel  that  our  high  level  of  motor 
vehicle  law  enforcement  especially  in  the 
area  of  drunken  driving  has  played  a  very 
Important  role  In  reducing  the  state's  fatal- 
ity ton. 

But  enforcement  and  DWI  are  but  single 
aspects  of  an  extremely  complex  problem. 
New  Hampshire  Oovemora,  the  Legisla- 
ture, aU  elements  of  Police,  state,  local  and 
county,  the  Courts,  the  N.H.  Traffic  Safety 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles, safer  automobaes,  Drlw  Xduoatlon. 


the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  EUghway  De- 
partment to  upgrade  highways,  our  tremend- 
ously Improved  Emergency  Medical  Services, 
and  scores  of  other  agencies  and  Indlvldvials 
both  public  and  private  have  contributed  to 
the  good  end  result. 

Despite  our  gains  much  remains  to  be 
done.  WhUe  we  feel  that,  comparatively 
speaking.  New  Hampshire  did  well  In  1973, 
yet  for  the  families  of  the  146  people  who 
died  on  our  highways  oxu  program  was  a 
faUxire. 

So  we  have  no  reason  to  rest  on  our  laurels, 
and  our  continuing  objective  will  be  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  these  tragedies  in  1974. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Powra. 

Coordinator. 


National  Safett  Cottncil, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  27.  1974. 
Hon.  MzLDHiM  Thomson,  Jr., 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  NJJ. 

Dear  Govebnor  Thomson:  Please  accept 
my  warmest  commendation  for  the  flne  Im- 
provement In  traflJc  safety  In  New  Hamp- 
shire In  1972  and  1973.  The  achievement  of 
a  16  per  cent  reduction  in  traffic  fatalities 
in  1972  and  another  19  per  cent  In  1973 
brings  great  credit  upon  you  personally,  upon 
those  memt)ers  of  administration  who  have 
safety  responsibilities,  and  upon  all  the  flne 
people  of  your  State. 

But  credit  Is  not  the  goal — It  Is  human 
lives  that  concern  us  first  and  foremost 

I  share  the  enormous  satisfaction  that 
you  and  your  fellow  citizens  must  feel  in 
the  knowledge  that  more  than  100  cases  of 
violent  highway  death  have  been  avoided, 
deaths  which  would  have  occurred  if  the 
1971  toll  had  continued  In  the  two  following 
years. 

Achievements  such  as  this  do  not  just 
happen:  they  are  the  product  of  human  con- 
cern, professional  expertise,  social  enllght- 
ment,  and  a  flne  cooperative  spirit.  It  Is  my 
hope,  smd  my  expectation,  that  these  quall- 
tlee.  so  splendidly  demonstrated  In  New 
Hampshire  recently,  will  continue  to  save 
Uvea  bring  honor  to  those  whose  efforts  con- 
tribute to  that  life  saving. 

Accept  my  personal  best  wishes,  and  my 
admiration ! 

Very  sincerely, 

Vincent  L.  Tofany. 


Another  First  rou  New  Hampsrixz 
(By  William  Loeb) 

New  Hampshire  citizens  will  be  proud  to 
know  that  once  again  New  Hampshire  leads 
all  the  states  In  the  nation — this  time  in  the 
reduction  of  deaths  on  the  highways. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  edltmlal'we  pub- 
lish a  table  which  shows  aU  the  states  and 
the  percentage  of  highway  fatalities  by  which 
each  state  increased  or  decreased. 

New  Hampshire  has  had  a  sa-percent  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  deaths  In  the  years 
1971  through  1973.  No  other  state  came  anv- 
where  near  that  figure. 

Washington,  D.C.,  came  closest  with  a  21- 
per-cent  reduction.  Washlngtcm  State  and 
Hawaii  bad  a  13  per  cent  reduction,  fol- 
lowed by  Nebraska  at  II  per  cent. 

The  number  of  states  In  which  traJIlc 
deaths  had  increased  is  fantastic.  Nevada's 
death  rate  Increased  In  this  same  period  by 
an  amazing  38  per  cent,  Arizona's  by  26  per 
cent. 

In  the  New  Sngland  area.  Connecticut's 
highway  death  rate  Increased  by  6  per  cent, 
Maine's  was  reduced  by  9  per  cent,  Massachu- 
setts Increased  by  11  per  cent,  Rhode  Island 
Increased  by  8  per  cent  and  Vermont  had 
an  Increase  of  S  per  cent. 

Here  Is  a  record  of  which  the  Granite  State 
can  be  proud!  We  oertalnly  can  always  do 
better,  btrt  at  least  we  are  headed  In  the 
right  direction — and  we  ARB  leading  the 
natloa. 
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"^  1973                  1972                  1971             1972-73             1971-73                 r»tt«                 «*»            Nun.b«r  • 

StnV  ^^ , , 

T0U..Uni«S«« 17  55.600  S6.600  54.700  -2 +2 26^5 «J W 

19  1  M4  1  243  1  246  -2  -2  34.6  5.9  (11) 

AUbim. }|                '-^J                ••   K                '"'to                  -t-32                    -K                  22.4                    J.7                    hO) 

AUsk. }j                  ^7                  M7                  751                 +17                 +26                 46.0                  6.0                  ?10) 

ArizoM t»                  St                  Ttt                  690                 -17                   -«                 31.8                  4.6                  hu 

Arliinsw g                .52                4  974                4,690                    -2                    +4                  23.7                    3.8                   M 

C.»i»o.ni«„_ H                *'2;                *'7i4                   634                    -8                    +6                  27.6                    4.1                    ^0) 

Cotondo. 12                  S                  467                  4«6                   +9                   +5                 16.5                  Z.8                  (10) 

CciMKticilU. Jl                   S                   ,j,                    116                    -2                  +11                  22.4                    3.6                     (9) 

0<to»ar* }|                  *^                    n                    96                   +4                 -21                 10.2                   2.4                  (llj 

District  a«  Columbto I;                , -JS                7  492                2.354                    +6                  +12                  34.5                    4.3                   (10) 

Florid. U                 t«71                 iS                 1757                     +3                     +6                   39.1                     5.0                     (10) 

GwTfia H                '-fai                'TS                    154                    -%                  -12                  16.3                    3.1                    (10) 

H.«iir }|                   is                   355                    324                    -2                    +7                  45.2                   6.2                   \\U 

Idaho \l               jSs               2  240               2  391                   +4                   -2                 20.8                  3.7                    (9) 

Indtan «                  in                 872                  826                  -7                  -2                210                  3,5                   (8) 

lowi \l                   S5                   «»                    ere                    -5                    -8                  27.4                    4.1                    (10) 

"•««».- 12                I.IU                l.»3                1,015                    ^2                  +10                  33.3                   4.5                     {%) 

Kentucky [i                ,•  {43                1132                1.121                    +1                    +2                  30.4                    5.6                    (10) 

LouiiuM \i                ''^47                   ZH                   270                    -3                    -9                  24.0                   3.2                   (10 

lUine \i                   rJL                   ^                   791                    +2                    +3                  20.1                    3.4                    (lU 

MiryUnd. ll                1  007                    W                   90S                    Xl                  +11                  173                    3.3                   M 

Musachusotts Jf                XyA                2  255                2  152                    -2                    +3                  24.5                    4.0                   (10) 

•***;« 1           loo           1,017           'gn              -i             +3            25.9             4.2              lo) 

MiUMoU I,                   ai                   920                   951                    -4                    -7                  38.7                    5.6                   (11) 

isippi ll                 1«3                 liS                 1,400                     -2                     +2                   30.1                     5.0                     (11) 

urT. i|                ''yi                'Ss                   328                  -16                     m                 45.6                    5.5                     (9) 

12                  ^                  W                  488                 -11                  -11                 28.0                  3.8                  (10) 

Mokntka };                  iK                  258                  269                 +41                 +36                66.6                  6.4                    (9) 

r«.»ad. 12                   1«                  180                  214                 -19                 -32                 18.5                   2.8                  (10 

No»Hampshirt }|                ,^                13,4                1.319                    +i                   -t-3                  18.4                    2.6                       0 

NtwJomy {|               ''Sg                  587                  535                  +9                 +19                 57.7                   7.1                   (  O) 

NwrlteKO _ M                ,oa                3,74                3  20O                    -4                    -4                  16.7                    4.1                    (10) 

f««wYoric. \l                fg??                i97i                1K7                    -5                    +3                  35.5                    5.3                    (10) 

No**  Cafotina "                ^-^                ''^^                '^3                    -7                    -6                  32.7                    4.6                     (gj 

NorthDikoU {i               2«4                2  399                2  359                    -3                    -I                  21.8                    3.4                   (10) 

Oh« 11                ^'^                'm3                   840                    -6                    -5                  29.8                    3.5                     (81 

OUakema V.                   ^15                    732                    684                  -13                    -7                  28.5                    3.9                     (9) 

OralPn.. }|                 ,^3                 2  296                 2  299                     -3                     -3                   18.7                     3.4                     (10) 

PenTsrlyania }f                ^W,                '12?                    124                    +8                    +6                  13.5                   2.6                     U) 

IBiod.lsl.nd }|                   i^]                1,094                1,020                  -12                    -6                  35.3                    4.6                   (U) 

South  Caiolma H                    Sg                '^^                    262                    -2                    +9                  41.8                    5.3                     (9) 

SouthOakota {*                ,  J^?                ,414                1,362                   +1                   +5                 34.6                  4.9                  (10) 

TMn«>o...  ,2  3,65  3  667  3,564  +3  +6  31.9 .  --- 

T.iaj JS                  '■jcn                    3«i                    334                    -6                    +8                  31.1                    4.6                     (9) 

Utah I                    ^                   (f                     IM                    +2                    +3                  33.2                   4.9                   (10) 

j;«f"0"« 2                1.2i5                1,247                 1.212                    -3                     (0                  25.3                    3.4                      0 

Vir»ma  \\                '  jjq                  gu                  g73                 -10                 -12                 22.5                  3.3                  (U) 

WamiRtfaM f|                   iga                    523                    508                  -10                    -8                  26.1                    5.1                     (9) 

WetViriinia \i                .  T??                ,  ,65                1127                    -1                    +2                  25.2                    3.9                   (10) 

WljcoM.n     II                '•55                '197                    166                    -4                  +14                  53.8                   4.8                     (8) 

Wyoming        JS  jcg  550  481  -r3  +18  20.9  

fuartoRieo' m  

Virfin  Irianda ^' 

..^  fc    .....  t,.HL.  ..rttwftM  All  llciin*  ir.  Drallmiiiarv  To  Insun  propor         •  Fl|»f»i  In  pawrthoMi  followini  tho  milMi*  rat.  indieat.  th.  numbor  ol  months  for  whick 

«:sr£;.'r,;rrf9?i  «'«;s'?*«:.t=i^"«S-'rc^^^^  roponin.  ss^  "riirraj'tra;? 5^^^ '"  -^  '"^ 

as  thoio  of  1973.         „^,,nnni\n  »»n..i>ti««  •  Not  includod  in  tlio  total  US.  daath  count  or  ratM. 

;  K'p:!  tW.oI.iS.'^HrTS.  r-«  .,.  not  n^ossariiy  compar.bl.  to  thos.  pr.-         '  No  ropcrt. 
viottdy  ilioWh  and  s>M^i  not  b.  proi.ct.d  to  wtimat.  th.  rat.  for  tM  .ntir.  y«ar. 

The  above  material  documents  very  the  poor,  and  spokesmen  for  schools  and    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^p 

well  the  fact  that  congratulations  are  In     Colle«e«.  10%.  five  pounds  of  sugar  bu  gone  up  26% 

order  to  aU  who  have  made  this  sucoess  Today  I  would  like  to  submit  two  addl-     ^  t^at  three  month  period.  As  far  m  the  col- 

sS^' tSssible  for  the  Uvea  suffering,  and  tlonal  testimonies  which  were  deUvered     i^g,  ytj»\l.  they  have  incurred  a  defldt  of 

fiL  tS^  have  JrevInteS'  ThelrT^er-  during  this  hearing.  After  having  heard     woo.ooo  in  their  food  «rvice.  program  jurt 

I088  tiiey  ?*,^^  P^"r**^^^  ,";  ty^gj,  personal  accounts  of  the  seriousness  of     this  year. 

l\^''^l^Z.fZn^  toe^«tlon  problem.  It  Is  extremely  evi-        Two  hundp«l  thous^id  doUaxs  in  their 

tire  Nation.  Well  done.  ^^^  to  me  that  our  country  desperately     whole  picture  of  t^eir  foodsenrtoe- pro^um^ 

— — -  needs  a  national  food-agriculture  policy    J?-' N^oT^JlS.^th'rfnSSirrn*^ 

POOD  HEARlNas  to  remedy  the  current  situation.                 ^^  ^^„  ,^^  gome  into  the  woo.ooo  fig- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  The  testimonies  foDow :                               u„,  but  a  very  good  portion  of  it  u  the 

nr^vioiiTnrdf  r  of  the  House   the  genUe-  STA-noonrr  of  Mt»a  Mobub.  DtrumtMirt  or     increase  In  food  prices.  This  very  afternoon 

previous  order  01  tne  »OJ»«' "»«  *^~,  Bconoihc.  WnxMxr  Collect                 there  Is  an  open  meeUng  being  held  by  the 

«°,^JfU)  iTZ^^^S^r^Snutef^  ^-^   »»•"   «P"«ntlng   WeUeeley    College     president  of  the  coUege.  who  Is  h^eelf  " 

""^•^■iliSi?^?^^!     2Pv,!^ftrlcr  *hd  myself  as  a  consumer.  I'm  a  Continuing     economist,  to  dlscuse  the  ways  In  which  they 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Jir.  ^^^^^  student  at  the  coUege  majoring     hope  to  cut  these  coeta.  Primarily  they^ 

Speaker,  during  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  ^  economics  and  it  was  the  Economics  De-     going    to   have   to    consolidate    services   as 

submitted  to  the  Record  the  testimonies  p^rtnasnt  which  asked  me  to  speak  here  to-     much    as    poeslble,    without    affecting    the 

presented  du-ing  a  daylong  public  hear-  day.   I  have  many  statistics  but  I'm  sure     quality  of  the  institution, 

ing  on  soaring  food  costs  which  I  con-  you've  be*rd  them  aU  today,  about  the  rise         Of  the  students  who  live  In  the  dormitory, 

ducted  on  Aoril  18  in  Natick  to  prloee  as  they  have  occurred  over  the  past     I  would  roughly  estimate  that  about  flfteea 

Th*   niirrvvn*  of   thl«  hearing   was   to  '•*  months.  I  did  my  own  superficial  survey     hundred  sudents  are  being  served  three  ttxnes 

The   PUJ-POW  °L^„f  f^lvT^H^  ot  food  prices  using  the  January  prices  of     a  day  In  most  cases.  The  way  they  are  going 

determine  the  efTects  of  the  food-price  ^^  ospikment  of  Labor  statutics.  and  I     to   out  down   their   costs   wUl   be   to  doss 

crisis  on  the  lives  of  the  people  or  the  checked  several  supermarkets  within  a  few     some    dining    rooms    completely    and    have 

10th   Congressional   District   of   Massa-  q^um  radius  of  ttiie  ar«a  and  found  that  many     some  dormitories  which  wUI  no  longer  have 

chusetts  Those  who  participated  as  wit-  of  the  prloee  have  gone  up  since  then.                any   dining   faculties.   They   wfll    be   using 

nesses    during    this    hearing    were    rep-  X  made  ttils  survey  over  Monday  and  Tuee-     other  dining  rooms  in  other  dormitories.  Oa 

resent* Uvea  of  consumer  organizations,  tfay  of  tbU  week.  I  found  that  ten  pounds  of     weekends,  they're  going  to  oompUtely  close 
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itlll  other  dormitory  dining  rooms  and  keep 
open  only  a  few  on  weekends  since  they  find 
the  students  don't  always  use  the  facilities 
at  that  time.  And  they  will  convert  one  of  the 
kitchens  from  thoee  cloeed  dormitory  dining 
rooms  to  consolidate  all  their  baking.  When 
the  coets  of  beef  and  the  other  luxiiry  Items 
rise  they  can  make  substitutions  to  still  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet  and  stay  withm  the 
budiget.  But  the  areas  In  which  the  most 
dramatic  Increases  have  occurred  recently 
have  no  lower  cost  substitutes.  The  coUege, 
like  the  housewife,  ia  badly  affected  by  the 
bljb  prices  In  the  dairy  products,  macaroni 
and  potatoes. 

BaiklDg  potatoes  are  completely  out  of  the 
menu,  canned  fruits  they're  having  a  great 
deal  of  problem  obtaining  In  the  amounts 
tbst  they  need,  and  moet  particularly  canned 
tomato  products. 

So  I  would  say  the  consumer  with  the 
fttx>ve  average  Income  can  complain  as  she's 
walking  through  the  supermarket,  she's  go- 
ing to  eliminate  some  of  the  high  priced 
Items  but  she's  Just  going  to  write  a  larger 
check.  But  that  person  who  cannot  write 
that  larger  check  at  the  checkout  counter  Is 
going  to  find  that  they're  going  to  have  a 
less  than  adequate  diet.  That  seems  to  be  the 
picture  today. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Pood  Services  De- 
partment of  Wellesley  College  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  administration  has  made  plans, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  students  to- 
day, dealing  with  the  food  coot  problem.  I'm 
sure  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  complaints. 
In  trying  to  make  it  more  palatable  they 
are  offering  certain  services.  Por  Instance, 
continental  breakfasts,  keeping  the  few 
dining  halls  that  are  going  to  remain  open. 

Wellesley  recently  had  a  tuition  Increase 
and  another  one  has  already  been  an- 
nounced. In  part,  this  Increase  Is  a  result  of 
the  rising  coets  of  food,  but  it  was  also  on 
the  administrative  and  academic  side. 

The  coUege  Is  making  every  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  education  received  at 
the  school  and  the  aid  that  Is  given  to 
students.  Scholarships  will  be  the  last  place 
where  they  will  make  cuts. 

As  an  economist,  I  was  never  particu- 
larly in  favor  of  controls.  We've  all  seen 
that  they  Just  don't  work.  Certainly,  encour- 
aging the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  In- 
crease production  rather  than  decrease  It 
is  important  and  has  been  suggested  here 
already.  Also,  I  would  favor  trying  to  con- 
trol exports  so  that  moet  of  our  goods  can 
be  used  at  home  where  they  are  needed. 

SrarucKNT  of  Thomas  P.  Lyndon,  Assistant 

TO     THE      SUPKRINTENDENT      OF      WEIXESLET 

Public  Schools,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Oood- 
nun,  thanks  you  for  Inviting  testimony  from 
the  school  department  regarding  the  food 
crtals.  I'd  like  to  read  part  of  the  letter  he 
sent  to  you  regarding  this.  "Dear  Congresa- 
wwnan  Heckler:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  April  6  concerning  the  effect  of  rising 
food  prices  on  Wellesley  public  schools  and 
WeUesley  Uxpayers,  I  submit  the  following: 
The  cost  of  food  Increased  seventeen  per 
cent  In  our  1973-74  budget  period  and  is 
budgeted  for  an  additional  twelve  per  cent 
increase  in  our  1974-75  budget  period.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  my  understanding  that  the  avail- 
ability of  federally  purchased  commodities 
to  us  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated  In  the 
coming  budget  year.  Federal  and  state  re- 
imbursements to  us  for  type  "A"  meals  have 
iflCTeaaed  as  follows:  the  regular  meal,  this 
Is  aside  from  reduced/free  meals,  1973-73  we 
leoelved  twelve  cents;  the  fall  of  1973  we 
lecrtved  fourteen  cents;  starting  January  1 
of  this  year  we're  receiving  sixteen  and  a 
bslf .  The  reduced/tree  area,  there's  a  similar 
pattern,  the  reimbursement  has  been  In- 
oeaseo. 


We  have  fourteen  schools  In  Wellesley, 
each  school  has  a  lunch  program.  In  fact. 
we  recently,  to  meet  the  requirements  o( 
a  new  state  law.  Introduced  a  lunch  program 
in   all   oxir  elementary  schools. 

The  student  pays  for  the  type  "A"  meal 
unless  he  comes  under  the  category  of  re- 
duced/free meals  as  U  l>ased  upon  famUy 
Income,  and  pays  forty  cents  a  meal. 

First,  as  far  as  projectmg  the  prices  we 
developed  a  budget  late  last  faU.  We  final- 
ized It  about  a  month  ago.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee  and  the 
town  committee  which  does  have  Increases 
In  it  to  cover  the  Increased  cost  of  food.  We 
do  not  plan  at  this  time  to  reduce  the 
nutritional  value  or  quality,  sufficient  qual- 
ity of  the  meals,  however.  It  can  mean  in 
some  instances  that  protein  extenders,  such 
things  as  that,  will  play  a  larger  role. 

We  have  our  food  service  director  who  Is 
In  charge  of  the  total  program,  he  Is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  dietary  requirements, 
goes  to  seminars  periodicaUy  to  update  his 
understanding.  In  addition,  we  have  two 
managers.  One  in  each  of  our  largest  schools. 
Junior  and  senior  high,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  dietary  needs. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 

MORRIS    K.    UDALL    IN    ARIZONA. 

MAY  3,  1974 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  OT^eill)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Udall 
of  Arizona,  answered  President  Nixon 
who  had  spoken  earlier  at  a  Republican 
rally  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Udall's  answer  was  balanced,  to 
the  point  and  provides  a  note  of  hop>e  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
watching  events  unfold  as  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  moves  ahead  with 
Its  impeachment  proceedings. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Udall  explains  the 
true  cause  of  the  delay  that  has  frus- 
trated so  many  of  us  and  he  rightfully 
scolds  the  President: 

You  underestimate  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Udall  does  not  wind 
up  in  despair,  as  he  might  well  have  in 
the  current  climate.  He  gives  us  hope,  a 
hope  that  the  American  people  should 
be  reminded  of,  particularly  today.  He 
states: 

My  testimony  today  Is  that  politics  is  an 
honorable  profession  which  has  attracted  in 
both  parties  good,  decent  men  and  women 
who  have  made  careers  in  public  service. 

Mr.  Udall's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Momais  K.  Udall 
IN  ABI20NA  ON  May  3,  1974 

Oood  evening.  I'm  Mo  Udall.  I've  lived  In 
Arizona  all  my  life  and  I'm  prtvUeged  to  serve 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Tonight  I  have  an  uncomfortable  assign- 
ment. The  man  who  Is  now  President  of  the 
Umted  States  addressed  a  partisan  Republi- 
can rally  here  In  Phoenix  this  evening  and 
I  have  been  given  the  Job  to  speak  In  time 
reserved  for  the  Democratic  party. 

But  the  views  111  reflect  can  be  heard  in 
Republican  homes  as  vrell  as  in  Democrat 
gatherings  like  the  one  being  held  In  Scotts- 
dale  today. 

I'm  asked  to  reply  to  a  presidential  speech 
made  here  In  Phoenix  and  yet  mechanically 


my  words  had  to  be  taped  before  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  his. 

I'm  put  in  the  position,  perhaps,  of  seem- 
Uig  to  resent  the  President's  visit  to  our 
state,  whereas  I  believe  he  has  every  right 
to  be  here  and  should  be  treated  with  civil- 
ity, even  by  his  critics. 

But  I  agreed  to  give  this  speech  tonight 
because  I  think  some  things  ought  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  thousands  of  Arlzonans  of  an- 
other i>ersu£tsion,  people  who  are  not  among 
the  cheering  throngs  In  the  Coliseum  to- 
night. The  fact  Is,  there  are  lawyers  and  la- 
borers. Republicans  and  Democrats.  Inde- 
pendents, p>eople  old  and  young,  who  do  not 
admire  Mr.  Nixon  and  resent  the  damage  he 
and  his  administration  have  done  to  self- 
government,  to  our  economy  and  to  our  faith 
in  each  other. 

And  so  this  speech  has  a  couple  of  pur- 
poses. First,  to  tell  the  nation  as  it  focuses 
on  our  state  tonight  that  there  Is  another 
Arizona  they  will  not  see  on  the  networks  or 
In  tomorrow's  stories  In  the  nation's  news- 
papers. My  second  purpose  Is  to  talk  straight 
for  a  few  minutes  with  Arlzonans  about  the 
problems  Watergate  and  the  related  scan- 
dals have  broxight  upon  vis  as  a  people,  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  and  maybe  some 
things  we  can  do  about  them. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  pretend  to  speak 
for  all  Arlzonans.  We're  a  diverse  and  inde- 
pendent people,  as  evidenced  by  the  great 
variety  of  political  leaders  we  elect. 

And  especially  on  the  questions  of  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Impeachment,  attitudes 
about  President  Nixon,  I  suppose  we're  di- 
vided along  the  same  lines  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Obviously,  those  who  packed  Into 
Phoenix  Coliseum  tonight  were  primarily 
Arlzonans  who  believe  in  the  President  and 
will  back  him  no  matter  what. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small  and 
noisy  contingent  in  our  state  who  have 
apparently  adopted  the  old  frontier  legal 
principle  in  which  you  hang  someone  first 
and  get  the  evidence  later.  But  I  think  the 
ordinary,  mainstream,  working  man  and 
woman  in  Arizona  share  neither  of  those 
views  about  our  current  dilemma.  To  get  a 
better  idea  ol  this,  I  sent  out  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  questionnaire  which  was  delivered  to 
every  home  In  the  2nd  congressional  district 
of  this  state.  These  questionnaires  arrived  In 
the  mailbox  at  the  time  of  dramatic  concern 
over  the  energy  crisis,  and  alm.ost  daily  dis- 
closures about  Watergate.  There  was  an  In- 
credible outpouring  of  answers  by  nearly 
50,000  people,  probably  one-fltth  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population,  and  here's  what  they 
said: 

First.  iO%  were  convinced  as  of  March 
that  there  was  already  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  Hovise  to  vote  impeachment  and  to  send 
the  matter  immediately  to  the  Senate  for  a 
trial.  Another  35%  felt  the  charges  and  evi- 
dence were  sufficiently  serious  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  full  hearing  and  Inquiry  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Putting  tb«se 
two  figures  together,  a  full  three-quarters 
who  responded  to  my  unscientific  poll  were 
either  for  outright  iinf>eachment  or  full 
Inquiry  oh  tbe  facts. 

Second,  half  of  those  responding  to  my 
poll  said  Mr.  Nixon  ought  to  resign  right 
now.  And  indeed,  even  25'^  of  those  identify- 
ing themselves  as  Republicans  joined  In  this 
caai  for  resignation. 

Third,  slightly  more  than  half  expressed 
the  belief  that  Vice  President  Ford  could 
better  lead  the  nation  during  the  next  three 
years  than  could  Mr.  Nixon. 

So  I  hope  the  national  press  wUl  fairly 
report  the  enthusiastic  crowd  expected  at 
the  Republican  rally  in  Phoenix,  but  I  hope 
with  the  same  fairness,  they  will  reflect  the 
views  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
as  shown  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  con- 
cerned Arlzonans  who  went  to  the  trouble 
to  mall  an  answer  to  my  questionnaire. 
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Clearly,  Arlzonans  like  Americans  every- 
where have  no  burning  hunger  for  Im- 
peachment and  a  majority  would  hope  that 
somehow  this  bitter  cup  might  pass. 

Yet  I  don't  think  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans shrink  from  Impeachment  either  any 
more.  If  they  are  shown  that  the  evidence 
ultimately  requires  It.  Because  I  believe  a 
majority  of  Arlzonans  and  Americans  want 
this  matter  resolved  fairly,  opienly.  promptly 
and  completely. 

I  reject  all  of  this  talk  about  our  country 
being  so  weak  and  divided  that  an  Impeach- 
ment trial — a  legitimate,  honorable,  constitu- 
tional procedure  established  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers — would  weaken  the  republic  be- 
yond repair.  Americans  are  a  tough,  resilient 
and  sensible  people  who  went  through  a 
crushing  depression,  who  survived  two  world 
wars,  who  experienced  the  a&sassLnatlon  of 
John  Kennedy  and  came  out  of  all  of  these 
traumatic  events  with  their  unity  and  self 
confidence  Intact.  We  are  a  big,  grownup 
democracy,  the  oldest  In  the  world,  and  we 
can  survive  and  maybe  learn  from  aa  orderly, 
fair.  Judicial  Impeachment  proceeclng  If  it 
turns  out  that  that's  what  Justice  requires. 
Because  after  all.  as  Jefferson  said,  the  first 
principle  of  American  life  Is  equal  Justice 
for  all.  Presidents  as  well  as  truckdrlvers, 
or  congressmen,  or  Cabinet  members. 

There's  an  old  story  about  an  undertaker 
who  tells  a  valued  friend,  "Frank,  no  matter 
how  much  money  you  make  or  clubs  you  be- 
long to  or  fame  you  gain,  the  size  of  your 
funeral  will  depend  on  one  thing — the 
weather." 

And  I  suggest  tonight  that  the  fate  of 
Richard  NLxon  lies  not  In  political  oratory, 
the  maneuvers  of  clever  White  House  law- 
yers, or  advance  men  who  gather  crowds  to 
hear  him  speak  In  selected  states  before 
selected  audiences,  Mr.  NUcon's  fate  rests 
in  the  truth  and  in  the  Judgment  his  fel- 
low citizens  will  make  when  they  get  that 
truth. 

And.  believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  in 
our  system  In  this  country  the  truth  will 
out.  Sooner  or  later  In  the  end  the  whole 
truth,  like  tomorrow's  Arizona  sunrise,  will 
come. 

And  when  It  comes  out.  good  or  bad.  the 
presidency  will  survive.  For  Richard  Nixon 
Is  a  man,  not  an  Institution,  despite  what 
has  been  Implied  by  repeated  White  House 
statements  In  recent  montha.  He  is  a  human 
being  who  happens  for  now  to  be  the  First 
Citizen  of  a  democracy.  He  is  a  single  Presi- 
dent, a  temporary  occupant  of  a  very  vital 
and  Important  office.  Harry  Truman  blunt- 
ly warned  Presidents  about  the  danger  of 
confusing  themselves  with  their  office. 

I'm  a  congressman  temporarily,  but  not  a 
Congress.  I'm  an  American  cltlzeo  who's 
fortunate  for  a  time  to  cast  votes  that  be- 
long not  to  me  but  to  the  half  million  people 
who  elect  me. 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  said  tliat  we've  had  enough 
of  Watergate  and  who  could  disagree  with 
that?  The  President's  problems  have  hurt 
our  economy,  delayed  crucial  decisions  on 
energy  and  foreign  affairs,  made  a  Joke  of 
our  tax  law*  and  spread  deadly  cyniclsin 
acroia  tbls  land. 

But  why  did  we  have  so  much  delay?  The 
plain  answer  is  that  we've  had  a  year  and 
more  of  Watergate  because  for  all  that  time 
Mr.  Nixon  has  resisted  every  congi«aslonal 
attempt  and  every  attempt  by  two  special 
prosecutors  he  himself  appointed  to  get  at 
evidence  in  his  poaseaslon. 

Yet  last  tioiiday  we  were  told  that  some- 
how all  this  had  changed,  that  all  the  evi- 
dence waa  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 
But  let's  take  a  factual  look  at  what  Mr. 
Nixon  did  this  week  and  what  h»  did  not 
do. 

He  has  now.  very  grudgingly  and  after 
months  of  delay,  turned  over  to  the  Bouse 
Judiciary  Committ«e: 


Not  the  tapes  It  subpoenaed  but  partial 
transcripts  of  the  tapes  persnaally  edited  by 
him; 

He  surrendered  not  the  42  tapes  that  were 
legally  demanded,  but  selected  portions  of 
31  tapes; 

He  surrendered  not  the  total  Information 
on  each  of  some  30  charges  under  considera- 
tion, but  Information  dealing  mainly  with 
a   single   charge,    the    Watergate   coverup; 

He  submitted  not  what  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  said  it  needed,  acting  on  be- 
half of  a  constitutional  co-equal  branch 
of  government,  but  what  he  deemed  relevant 
and  was  willing  to  give  It; 

He  surrendered  not  everything  he  had  in 
his  possession,  but  Just  selected  parts  he 
considers  appropriate. 

As  I  listened  to  the  presidential  speech 
on  Monday  night.  I  recognized  an  old  court- 
room technique  I'd  used  as  a  trial  lawyer 
when  defending  a  client  facing  a  number  of 
charges.  You  pick  out  one  count  of  the  in- 
dictment where  you  have  the  best  defense, 
attack  that  count,  and  make  all  your  allega- 
tions and  your  defenses  relating  to  It.  And 
then  you  Ignore  the  other  more  serious 
charges  You  saw  another  version  of  this 
Mondav  night 

Certainly  one  of  the  serious  and  crucial 
charges  Is  whether  the  President  parUcipated 
In  the  Watergate  coverup,  but  if  he  has  all 
the  defenses  in  the  world  to  that  charge,  It 
cannot  help  him  against  the  two  dozen  or 
more  other  charges  covering  such  serious 
and  totally  separate  matters  as  the  ITT  pay- 
ment, the  milk  fund  sctmdal  and  all  of  the 
rest. 

And  so  I  fear  this  clever  legal  game  will 
go  on,  aided  and  quarterbacked  by  a  whole 
law  firm  of  White  House  lawyers  which  you 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  for. 

Just  watch  In  these  next  few  weeks— not 
only  as  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
struggles  for  documents  and  tapes  on  these 
additional  Issues,  but  as  Mr.  Nixon's  own  Im- 
partial, handplcked  special  prosecutor,  Leon 
Jaworskl — an  honorable  and  uncorruptible 
lawyer — struggles  for  more  White  House  ma- 
terials 

The  essential  fact  Is  that  the  President 
has  committed  impeachable  offenses  and 
should  be  tried  and  removed,  or  he  has  not. 
And  every  day  that  goes  on  without  de- 
livery of  all  of  the  evidence  to  Congress 
and  the  special  proeecutor  drags  this  proc- 
ess out  and  hurts  this  country. 

I  think  Senator  Goldwater  put  it  In  his 
blunt  and  direct  manner  a  few  months  ago 
when  he  said  the  President  ought  to  tell  the 
Congress  to  send  down  a  truck  and  load  up 
all  the  documents  and  take  them  to  Capitol 
Hill  for  study.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  an  in- 
nocent President  betrayed  by  overeager  as- 
sociates and  coimlvlng  enemies  would  not 
have  wanted  the  evidence  out  long  ago. 

And  now  the  White  House  has  again  un- 
leashed another  "Operation  Candor"  cou- 
pled with  an  attack  on  the  Congress  for 
moving  too  slowly,  for  dragging  out  the 
Watergate  investigation. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  you  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  You  underestimate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people.  This  Investi- 
gation will  end  when  all  the  facts  and 
evidence  In  your  poeaession  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  your  associates  are  made  available. 
This  is  an  election  year,  a  time  when 
partisan  divisions  corns  to  the  fore,  and  the 
party  lines  harden.  It's  a  partictilarly  divi- 
sive year  with  the  shadow  of  Watergate 
hanging  over  all  of  us.  And  so  tonight  I 
have  some  advice  for  my  fellow  Democrats. 
It  will  not  be  enough  for  our  party  In  1074 
or  1B76  to  simply  criticise  the  opposition, 
to  take  gleeful  note  of  the  problems  of  our 
political  opponents,  because  the  American 
people  and  the  people  In  Arlsona  are  not 
goinf  to  ask  Just  about  the  sins  of  our 
opponents    or    what    we    are   against.    The 


American  people  are  going  to  ask  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  what  it's  for.  No  one  Is  going 
to  award  the  Democrats  the  governorship  of 
this  state  or  control  of  the  Congress  or  the 
White  House  In  1976  simply  because  we  are 
not  Republicans  or  because  we  know  how 
to  pronoxince  Watergate.  Democrats,  Inde- 
pendents and  Republicans  alike  will  support 
our  party  only  If  we  have  answers  to  the 
country's  very  serious  problems. 

What  do  we  Democrats  propose  to  do 
about  this  Incredible  scourge  of  inflation 
that's  wiping  out  people's  Incomes  this  year 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month? 

Are  we  Just  going  to  talk  about  tax  reform 
and  a  fair  tax  system  to  end  the  scandal 
of  people  who  have  vast  Incomes  and  pay 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing? 

Are  we  Democrats  this  yecu'  or  next,  at  long 
last  going  to  redeem  the  20-year-old  goal 
of  Harry  Truman,  a  national  system  of  health 
Insurance  for  the  only  major  industrial 
power  which  doesn't  have  one? 

I  believe  the  Democratic  Congress,  the 
Democratic  governors,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  Watergate  and  Impeachment,  will 
shoulder  Its  responsibilities  and  give  re- 
sponses to  these  and  other  serlotis  problems. 

But  I  want  to  close  on  a  more  hopeful 
note,  as  we  see  tonight  the  tragic  Impact  of 
these  last  20  months  on  the  American  spirit. 
There's  an  old  saying  that  the  worst,  most 
corrupting  Ues  are  problems  jxxjrly  stated. 
And  our  recent  problems  have  given  rise  to 
a  corrupting  lie  which  must  be  answered. 
That  He  is  that  Watergate  is  nothing  un- 
usual, that  they  all  do  it.  that  all  your 
public  leaders   are   crooks  and   thieves. 

This  Is  false,  my  friends,  and  It's  a  slander 
on  the  American  political  system.  We're  the 
oldest  democracy  in  the  world,  political  par- 
ties have  arisen  and  declined,  and  no  party 
In  this  country  has  had  any  corner  on  mor- 
ality nor  Is  any  party  impervious  to  cor- 
ruption of  a  few. 

Democrats  have  no  right  to  smug  self- 
righteousness  In  this  regard  though  we 
have  produced  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  last  three  years.  My  pwlnt  Is  that  our 
system  with  all  of  its  kinks  and  problems 
Is  basically  a  decent,  clean  political  system 
and  it  takes  good  men  and  women  In  every 
generation  to  keep  it  so. 

John  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  mothers 
still  wanted  their  sons  to  grow  up  to  be 
Presidents  like  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  but 
they  didn't  want  them  to  become  politicians 
in  the  process.  But  Lincoln  and  Jeffersoi 
succeeded  In  leading  the  country  through 
difficult  times  only  because  they  accepted 
the  burdens  and  unpleasant  aspects  of  pub- 
lic service.  My  testimony  tonight  Is  that 
politics  Is  an  honorable  profession  which 
has  attracted  In  both  parties  good,  decent 
men  and  women  who've  made  careers  in 
public  service. 

My  father  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  as 
a  Judge  of  the  Arizona  court.  Money  was 
secondary  to  this  good  man  and  one  good 
home  was  enough.  He  lived  unpretentiously. 
And  the  same  attitude  has  characterized  the 
public  service  of  Carl  Hayden  and  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Ernest  McParland,  and  other 
good  people  In  both  of  our  political  parties. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  the  DiaJ(»1ty  of  men 
and  women  with  whom  I  spend  my  days  In 
the  Congress,  and  who  serve  as  your  Mayors 
and  legislators  In  this  state,  share  in  thU 
legacy  of  honest  public  service.  They  deserve 
better  than  to  be  branded  with  the  cynical 
Iron  that  has  marked  the  burglars,  buggers 
and  Influence  peddlers  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

Fine  public  servants  throughout  our  300 
years  have  known  something  that  some 
people  In  this  administration  have  forgot- 
ten. And  that  is  that  public  service  is  a  high 
calling,  that  It's  not  enough  of  our  leaders 
to  say  of  themselves:  we  have  done  nothing 
to  warrant  Jail. 
There's  a  dUIerenoe  between  what's  legal 
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^nd  what's  trustworthy.  And  for  all  their 
QijAtakes  and  human  failings,  leaders  must 
first  of  all  be  trustworthy. 

And  here  is  where  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
men  surroimdlng  him  let  us  down.  For  re- 
gVtUess  of  how  many  of  them  are  convicted 
or  acquitted  on  the  standards  applicable  to 
k  criminal  trial,  trustworthy  leaders  don't 
biro  the  kind  of  staff  that  spies  on  opposl- 
Uon,  subvert  Its  campaign  with  sleazy  tricks. 

Trustworthy  leaders  don't  condone  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  list  of  enemies  to  be  har- 
tsuA  by  the  FBI  or  the  tax  collectors. 

Trustworthy  leaders  don't  search  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  find  every  last 
loophole  to  reduce  taxation  on  enormous 
Income. 

And  finally,  trustworthy  leaders,  when  they 
have  gone  wrong,  don't  blame  their  problems 
on  a  staff  of  advisers  or  accountants.  They 
have  the  courage  to  shoulder  it  themselves. 

As  1  said  earlier,  the  truth  will  determine 
Mr.  Nixon's  fate,  but  what  of  our  fate,  what 
of  the  nation's,  of  Its  people? 

Sure,  our  government  is  in  trouble  and  It's 
In  trouble  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  And  some  of 
It  has  to  do  with  credibility,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  government  doesn't  care. 

But  we  can  do  It  differently,  and  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  do  It  differently. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  President  and 
his  attempt  to  delay,  we're  going  to  get  a  new 
election  law  this  year  that  will  get  the  fatcat 
financiers  out  of  politics,  place  sensible  lim- 
its on  contributions,  place  enforcement  In  the 
hands  of  an  independent  agency.  We're  going 
to  stop  the  sale  of  ambassadorships  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

And  perhaps  this  will  be  the  unwitting  gift 
of  thoee  White  House  burglars  and  bunglers 
to  the  next  generation.  By  showing  us  the 
worst  possibilities  in  gfovernment,  they've 
given  us  the  incentives  we  need  for  true 
reform. 

But  reform  Is  not  possible  without  the  In- 
terest and  commitment  of  our  people.  Tbls  is 
not  a  time  for  despair  or  dlslUuslon.  It  Is 
time  for  all  of  us.  Democrat,  Republican,  In- 
dependent, to  pull  together  as  we  find  and 
apply  the  lessons  of  Watergate.  We  need 
new  campaign  laws  and  reorganized  Instltu- 
tlona,  but  even  more  than  that  we  need  a 
rebuilding  of  our  national  spirit. 

We  need  a  renewed  commitment  not  Just 
to  the  law  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  cold  print  of  the  Soviet  constitution 
reads  with  the  same  noble  phrases  and  ideals 
as  ours.  The  difference  lies  in  a  gentle,  civil 
attitude  in  the  way  we  treat  each  other  and 
with  the  respect  we  have  for  our  Constitution 
and  its  spirit. 

We  reinforce  these  attitudes  of  fair  play 
and  civility  and  mutual  respect  with  a  lot  of 
rituals  that  may  seem  silly  to  some.  No  law 
requires  that  having  loet  a  close  election,  you 
call  an  opponent  and  congratulate  him,  but 
most  of  us  in  politics  do  and  have  frlend- 
ahipe  with  political  adversKrles. 

No  law  says  you  rise  at  a  football  game 
when  the  anthem  Is  played,  that  you  stand 
when  a  Judge  you  may  dislike  enters  a  court- 
room. But  theee  things  we  do  for  theee  rituals 
are  a  vital  part  of  what  America  is  all  about. 
They  are  our  way  of  saying  to  each  other  the 
things  which  bind  us  together  as  fellow 
Americans  are  more  important  than  the  nar- 
row partisanship  that  divides  us. 

A  long  time  go.  one  of  my  favorite  Judges. 
Learned  Hand,  put  It  in  theee  words: 

"T  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest 
otir  hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes. 
Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women; 
when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  can  do  much  to  help  it.  While  it  Ues 
there.  It  needs  no  constitution,  no  law.  no 
court  to  save  It." 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  AB- 
VONNE  S.  FRASER  AND  DONALD 
M.  FRASER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pras«h)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seema  In- 
cumbent these  days  upon  politicians  to 
disclose  their  net  worth.  Ours  has  im- 
proved considerably  because  my  parents 
were  frugal  and  when  they  died  they 
left  me  and  my  siblings  each  about 
$70,000.  Listed  below  are  our  assets  and 
liabilities  as  of  January  1, 1974 : 
Donald  M.  and  Arvonne  S.  Fraaer — Statement 
of  finances,  January  1.  1974 

Assets 

Cash  In  checking  accounts $1,548 

Cash  in  savings  accounts 13.451 

Paid  in  House  pension  fund 28,  990 

Life  Insurance — est.  cash  value 9,000 

Real  estate: 

Washington,  D.C.  house 66,  000 

Minneapolis  house 20, 000 

St.    Croix   County.   Wis.,   summer 

houses 25,000 

M-REIT.  New  York. 3,000 

First  S£.  Corp.,  Minneapolis 3, 125 

Mutual  funds: 

398  shares  Afuture 3,422 

284  shares  Janus 4,402 

387  shares  Mathers 3.606 

271  shares  Guardian 6,962 

719  shares  New  Horizons 6,040 

246  shares  Nicholas  Strang 3, 272 

135  shares  Northeast  Investors 1, 998 

143  shares  Afortress  Income 2, 002 

Bonds: 
American     Metal     Climax     7.5% 

1978   6,000 

First  Natl  Holding  7.26  1979 1,000 

Southern  BeU  7%  1978 2.000 

E  Bonds 3,060 

Stocks: 

60  shares  1st  Bank  Stock 3,610 

76  shares  Quaker  Oats 2, 152 

1973  Chevrolet 1,000 

1968   Chevrolet 800 

Household  goods,  boats 8, 600 

Total  assets 226.330 

Ltahmtiea 

Bills  payable 1,000 

Taxes  payable 1.200 

Mortgages: 

Washington   house 39,608 

Mlnnei4x>lis  bouse 4, 126 

Total   liabUltles 46,934 

c:  111.      :; 

Net    worth 180.396 


"GOOD  BUSINESS"  FOR  SECRETARY 
BUTZ  IS  "BAD  BUSINESS"  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoare.  Under  a 
previous  ord«'  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  CMr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  It  were  not 
for  Watergate,  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  focusing  their  at- 
tention on  and  demanding  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz. 
Never  has  a  Cabinet  ofBoer  represented 
such  a  narrow  section  of  the  population 
or  econ(»ny.  His  'views  and  actions  have 
been  those  of  a  lobbsrist  for  one  segment 
of  the  Nation  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


The  Secretary's  latest  insult  on  the 
American  people  was  the  decision  to  pur- 
chase  beef  to  assist  cattle  producers.  On 
March  26.  the  Department  announced 
that  it  was  initiating  a  beef  purchase 
program  of  up  to  $45  milhon  "in  con- 
junction with  its  other  efforts  to  improve 
prices  to  cattle  producers  and  feeders." 

As  the  news  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment proudly  stated: 

USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
said  that  the  removal  of  fed  beef  from  nor- 
mal channels  for  later  distribution  to  schools 
should  be  effective  in  stabilizing  and  improv- 
ing cattle  prices  at  a  time  when  substantial 
numbers  of  fed  cattle  are  moving  to  market. 

On  April  11,  Agriculture  announced  its 
first  purchase  of  231,000  pounds  of  frozen 
ground  beef,  "at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$222,000,  for  distribution  to  schools."  The 
price  paid  by  the  Department  ranged 
from  93.49  cents  per  pound  to  97.50  cents 
per  pound.  On  April  25.  the  Department 
announced  a  second  series  of  purchases. 
ThLs  time,  approximatelj'  1,848,000 
pounds  of  frozen  ground  beef  was  bought 
for  approximately  $1,929,000.  Apparently 
the  Department's  "efforts"  to  stabilize 
and  increase  beef  prices  were  successful, 
since  the  price  per  pound  this  time 
ranged  between  $1.0250  and  $1.0498.  On 
May  2,  a  third  set  of  purchases  were  an- 
nounced. For  approximately  $5.7  million. 
5,736,000  poimds  of  groimd  beef  was 
brought  for  prices  rsmglng  between  99.5 
cents  to  $1.0383  per  pound. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  several  objections 
to  this  "price  shoring"  policy:  First,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  paying  rec- 
ord prices  for  beef  for  nearly  3  years.  Yet 
when  beef  prices  first  start  to  come  down 
significantly,  the  Department  steps  In  to 
increase  the  price.  Secretary  Butz  is  for 
free  enterprise  for  the  producers:  Let 
them  sell  everything  they  can  overseas 
and  drive  up  the  price  to  American  con- 
sumers. Yet  when  the  domestic  consumer 
finally  starts  to  get  a  break,  "stabilize" 
the  price. 

The  Secretary  is  always  for  high  prices. 
Last  year,  during  consideration  of  the 
trade  bill  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of 
1964.  The  quota  law  is  an  anticonsumer 
piece  of  legislation  which  prevents  the 
free  entry  of  necessary  quantities  of 
hamburger,  sausage,  and  other  cheaper 
cuts  of  beef.  My  effort  in  the  committee 
failed  by  a  vote  of  9  for  repeal  to  15 
against  repeal.  I  received  absolutely  no 
support  from  the  administration. 

While  the  beef  is  going  to  be  used  in 
the  school  lunch  program — certainly  a 
good  cause — it  will  not  be  used  until  next 
fall.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  the 
quality  of  ground  beef  being  purchased 
is  extremely  high — higher  than  most 
families  would  or  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase. 

For  example,  the  following  is  a  table 
of  the  prices  paid  by  the  administration 
and  prices  quoted  in  Washington  and 
Cleveland  newspapers  on  May  2 : 

tJBDA         purchase     ^P^'  ^S  Mag  2 

prloe »1.0V»1.04  f.»6/»1.08 

Waahln«ton,  D.C—      .86/  1.09  .79/     .89 

Cleveland   - •«/     -^ 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  Department,  buy- 
ing In  bulk,  Is  paying  a  dime  to  25  cents 
more  per  pound  than  would  the  careful 
shopper  In  a  local  grocery  store.  While 
mllllcHis  of  families  are  finding  it  nearly 
impossible  to  buy  meat  at  all.  Earl  Butz  is 
buying  and  grinding  "steak"  for  use  5 
months  from  now. 

In  short,  the  Secretary  is  a  lousy 
shopper.  Yet  in  a  speech  before  the 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
25.  the  Secretary  said: 

Th«  purchases  were  good  buslnew  on  the 
part  of  the  goyemment.  Prices  are  low  now, 
they're  lower  now  In  beef  than  we  think  they 
probably  will  be  next  fall  It  was  a  good  denl 
for  the  government  and  at  the  same  tUne  It 
was  a  good  deal  for  cattlemen. 

It  was  not  a  good  deal  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

Yet  the  Secretarj'  is  right  on  one 
point — it  is  a  good  deal  for  the  cattle- 
men. Farm  prices  did  fall  in  April  and 
beef  prices  are  9  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Yet  the  profit  of  the  food  industry  is 
up  and  the  consumer  just  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  find  significantly  lower 
prices  in  the  grocery  store. 

And  whose  fault  is  it  that  beef  prices 
at  the  slaughterhouse  door  have  fallen? 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  beef  producers.  They 
withheld  beef  from  the  markets  to  get 
around  the  freeze  or  to  raise  prices.  When 
prices  remained  high,  consumers  turned 
to  other  products.  Now  there  is  a  surplus 
of  fat  and  over-age  cattle  on  the  market. 
Steers  are  normally  slaughtered  when 
they  reach  a  weight  of  950  to  1.150 
pounds.  Trtiere  were  reports  last  week  of 
steers  weighing  1.700  pounds  being 
slaughtered.  This  means  that  cattle  were 
withheld  from  the  market  In  the  hopes 
of  ever  higher  prices.  Yet  one  cannot 
keep  feeding  a  steer.  There  is  only  so 
much  weight  that  can  be  placed  on  a 
normal  animal.  After  a  certain  point,  any 
added  weight  is  simply  fat.  Much  of  the 
meat  entering  the  market  today  is  ex- 
cessively fat  and  is  a  result  of  past  ef- 
forts of  the  cattlemen  to  force  up  and 
maintain  sky-high  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's food  price  policy  is  a  disaster  for 
the  American  people.  He  should  be  forced 
to  resign. 

^^— ^^^— ^__        t 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Itoder  a 
prevtoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansin),  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  ta.icen  tills  time  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  lay  per.sonal  finances  including 
a  listing  of  assets  and  liabDltles  as  of 
May  1,  1974  and  Income  received  In  1973. 
During  my  past  years  I  have  periodically 
made  public  disclosure  of  Information 
relating  to  my  personal  finances  in  addi- 
tion to  the  r^'ports  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  House  cf  Representatives. 

My  total  assets  as  of  May  1.  1974  were 
$143,787.  These  Include:  cash  on  hand 
and  in  banks.  $1,721;  listed  securities. 
$15.454 — mutual  funds,  $5,204;  Nebraska 
Hospital  Authority  bond,  $5,000;  DeRand 
real  estate  investment  trust.  $5,250,  in- 
vestments primsuily  for  future  college 
expenses  for  my  seven  children — unlisted 


securities,  at  cost,  $50,940 — Hansen 
Farms,  Inc.,  $33,240;  Idaho  Broadcasting 
Co..  $12,200;  DeRand  Corp..  $5,500— 
residence  in  Arlington.  Va.,  $67,500;  fur- 
niture, books,  and  personal  effects.  $3.- 
500;  assets  in  former  law  partnership. 
$1,211;  automobiles,  $1,100 — 1967  Bulck 
$250,  1969  Ford  $850— estimated  cash 
value  of  life  insurance,  $2,361. 

Liabilities  total  $47,171  including: 
mortgage  on  residence,  $45,956;  and  loan 
against  life  insurance  policy,  $1,215.  Sub- 
tracting the  liabilities  from  the  assets 
leaves  a  net  worth  of  $96,616. 

My  Income  for  the  year  1973  was  $46.- 
408  including:  salary  of  $42,500;  hon- 
oraria, $3,425:  Interest  income,  $337; 
and.  dividends.  $146. 


JOHN  BETHEA  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FORESTRY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  urban  for- 
estry is  a  new  subject  for  the  average 
city,  even  though  most  towns  recognize 
the  need  for  parks  and  planted  areas 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  fiowers,  and  many 
cities  have  developed  these  programs  to 
a  varying  degree. 

The  subject  of  urban  forestry  received 
a  distinct  boost  with  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-288.  which  established  the 
first  federally  supported  urban  forestry 
program. 

In  Florida  we  have  had.  for  a  number 
of  years,  an  urban  forestry  program 
which  also  is  known  as  environmental 
forestry.  It  has  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress. The  resison  for  this  progress  lies 
largely  with  the  work  of  the  State  for- 
estry program  in  that  State.  The  director 
is  John  M.  Bethea. 

At  a  meeting  of  Southern  State  For- 
esters in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Bethea  gave  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  urban  forestry. 
It  can  be  very  useful  to  other  States 
where  urban  forestry  Is  still  a  need  and 
not  an  actuality. 

I  can  state  that  Mr.  Bethea's  contribu- 
tions are  not  confined  to  urban  or  en- 
vironmental forestry.  They  cover  all  fields 
of  forestry.  He  has  given  outstanding 
service  in  this  Important  field,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  his  statement  on  urban 
forestry  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Rkmabks  bt  John  M.  Bethxa.  Doixctor,  Divi- 
sion OF  FoaesTT,  Floboia  Depabtment  of 
AcaiCTTLTtnuc  mm  CoNSUMEa  Sebvices,  No- 
VEMBCK  1-16,  1973 

BKVISON MENTAL  FORBSTRT  IN  FLOBIOA 

RnTironmental  Forestry  Is  not  In  the  for- 
estry terminology  bandboolc.  I  guess  there 
must  be  some  curiosity  as  to  what  it  la.  We 
In  Florida  have  trouble  defining  It,  even 
though  we  are  trying  to  practice  It. 

We  don't  have  a  formal  definition.  We  have 
a  tentative  one.  Our  definition  Includes  aes- 
thetic forestry  and  meet  of  multiple  use. 
particularly  proper  environmental  conditions 
for  wUdllfe,  landacape  effects,  protection 
against  floods  and  erosion,  and  recreation. 
It  la  generally  agreed  that  the  larger  cities 
and  most  of  the  rapidly  developing  areas  in 
Florida  have  a  great  need  for  an  environ- 
mental or  urban  forestry  program. 

Another  factor  that  Involved  us  In  environ- 
mental forestry  was  the  Supreme  Court's  one 


man-one  vote  decision.  From  this  decision, 
we  got  a  new  urban  Legislature  that  knew 
little  of  forestry  and  represented  constitu- 
ents that  knew  less.  They  all  had  a  gut  feel- 
ing that  forestry  should  pay  more  taxes  and 
cut  less  trees. 

Obviously,  we  had  to  do  something  be- 
sides talk.  We  decided  to  provide  cities  with 
Foresters  and  trees  to  enhance  the  urban 
dwellers'  understanding  of  the  value  of  trees 
both  to  the  urban  community  and  beyond 
the  suburbs.  We  Increased  the  scope  of  activi- 
ties on  State  Forests  to  accommodate  motor- 
cycle riders,  horsemen,  school  students, 
campers,  and  more  hunters.  The  result  has 
been  a  better  understanding  of  the  value 
of  trees  to  people  and  more  support  for  our 
forestry  program. 

Those  cities  that  were  already  In  the  worst 
mess  from  ungulded  growth  took  our  offer 
like  a  hungry  flsh.  Then  we  went  to  the 
Legislature  for  enabling  legislation  for  the 
program.  The  first  year  we  signed  seven  con- 
tracts with  cities  or  county  commissions.  We 
did  not  get  any  additional  positions,  but 
reassigned  training  positions  and  positions 
vacated  through  attrition  to  cover  these  con- 
tracts. At  present  we  have  urban  Foresters 
assigned  to  16  urban  areas. 

How  do  we  opterate  our  urban  forestry  pro- 
gram? Well,  we  sign  a  contract  with  a  mu- 
nicipality or  urban  county  to  provide  one 
man-year  of  professional  forester  service.  The 
cost  to  the  local  government  Is  (3,000  per 
year,  with  other  funds  paying  the  rest  of 
the  cost.  The  Urban  Forester  is  a  state  em- 
ployee administered  and  supported  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry 

The  work  arrangements  usually  call  for  us 
to  give  the  Forester  an  office,  though  he  may 
also  have  one  In  the  city  or  the  county  court- 
house. He  W(»'k8  with  the  city  or  county 
manager,  the  Planning  Department  or  the 
Parks  Director.  In  any  case,  his  work  prior- 
ity Is  set  through  an  agency  that  wUl  use  him 
In  an  advisory  capacity  rather  than  in  tree 
trimming,  shade  tree  calls,  and  such  other 
narrow  impact  work.  The  Urban  Forester  will 
make  most  of  his  Impact  In  planning  and 
zoning  activities,  tree  canopy  analysla.  long 
range  planting  and  beautlflcatlon  plana,  and 
ordinance  develc^ment. 

Many  of  oiir  cltlee  are  passing  ordinance* 
on  tree  protection,  landscape  standards,  ero- 
sion control,  and  realdentlal  density.  Our 
Foresters  are  In  the  actions  up  to  their 
necks,  sometlmee  over  their  beads. 

After  some  rough  experience,  we  foiind  the 
way  to  solve  some  work  problems  was  to  have 
the  Urban  Fcveeter  prepare  an  annual  work 
plan  and  get  It  approved  by  the  appropriate 
official.  The  work  plan  specifies  priority  for 
planning  and  advising  over  such  work  as  tree 
trimming  supervision  and  prevents  dUemmaa 
such  as  the  Parks  Superintendent  wanting  a 
Forester's  services  when  the  Forester  has  a 
Planning  Board  appointment.  We  want  our 
Forester  to  hold  a  school  on  tree  pruning 
rather  than  go  suporvlae  the  cre>w. 

How  do  we  train  our  Urban  Foresters?  Well. 
It's  been  Uke  trying  to  mount  a  horse  that's 
already  spooked.  We  first  try  to  select  Fores- 
ters that  are  Itching  to  give  the  job  a  whirl. 
Then  we  try  to  teach  them  how  to  deal  with 
people.  We  let  them  try  television  appear- 
ances, civic  club  programs,  neiwa  writing,  and 
other  people  contact  work.  We  get  tbam 
famlU&r  with  political  problems  In  their  area. 
We  have  them  learn  how  a  municipality  li 
organized  and  funded.  Then  we  toes  them 
into  the  municipal  maelstrom  and  teU  them 
to  caU  for  help  If  they  get  In  a  jam.  They  get 
In  jams,  and  sometimes  we  can  help — some- 
times we  say,  "I  dont  know.  Do  the  best  you 
can." 

We  find  our  urban  forestry  program  has 
given  ua  direct  contact  with  a  broad  base  of 
both  residents  and  visitors.  Our  Foresters  get 
their  strongest  local  support  from  newspa- 
pers. TV  stations,  garden  clubs,  woman's 
clubs,  Audubon  Chapters,  aierra  Club  groups. 
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gtudent  groups  and  educators.  We  find  these 
■roups  also  sympathetic  to  statewide  forestry 
pragrama.  Last  year  this  support  helped  us 
get  additional  Urban  Ptorester  positions. 

We  have  made  more  noise  on  the  subject 
or  tree  preservation  than  tree  planting.  The 
doaers  are  pushing  down  trees  In  many  ur- 
5,n  areas.  We  get  involved,  naturally.  But 
wt  are  working  slowly  and,  we  hope,  surely  at 
making  planting  as  much  a  consideration  as 
pfeeervatlon. 

Our  Division  support  for  urban  forestry  Is 
improving.  One  of  our  early  shortages  was  In 
glu^de  tree  seedlings.  We  have  managed  to 
produce  a  few.  We  have  sold  homeowner  pock- 
ets of  eight  shade  tree  seedlings  In  cities  for 
two  years.  If  you  haven't  sold  600  packets  in 
JO  minutes,  you  don't  know  what  the  demand 
for  shade  trees  really  is. 

We  plan  to  provide  for  this  demand  more 
idequately  In  the  future.  We  are  planting 
tcoms  by  the  pickup  truck  load.  We  have 
converted  one  nursery  to  urban  species  pro- 
duction. We  gather  seed  and  grow  ofiks,  dog- 
wood, redbud,  ash.  blackgum,  frlngetree,  aca- 
cia, lysUoma,  eucaljrptus,  rosewood,  tabebula, 
md  want  other  species.  We  sell  them  bare- 
rooted  and  in  pots  to  homeowners,  cities,  and 
nurseries.  We  only  sell  one-year  stock.  Nur- 
Berymen  can  buy  our  seedlings  too  and  hold 
them  for  greater  size  and  more  profit  when 
they  are  older  and  bigger. 

Our  commercial  forestry  program  started 
years  ago,  and  built  up  slowly  and  steadily. 
Our  urban  forestry  program  started  rather 
juddenly  and  has  grown  fast.  It  grew  because 
of  urban  growth  pressures.  These  growth 
pressures  have  to  be  met,  and  we  can  help 
by  bringing  many  of  the  forest  values  to  the 
urban  communities. 

The  future  of  our  cities  depends  upon  how 
well  this  need  Is  answered.  We  have  made  a 
rtart,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 


THEODORE     FRED    KUPER     HELPS 
PRESERVE  AMERICA'S  HERITAaE 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  ana  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  constituent,  Theodore  Fred 
Kuper,  will  be  88  years  of  age  this 
month.  This  is  a  time  in  life  when  most 
people  would  have  had  enough  of  work 
and  would  no  longer  have  a  youthful 
zeal  for  great  causes.  This  is  not  true 
of  Theodore  Fred  Kuper  and  his  wife  of 
64  years.  Rose. 

Mr.  Kuper's  passion  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's heritage  resulted  in  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  Monticello,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jeflerson's  home.  Now,  as 
we  approach  the  Nation's  200th  birthday, 
tie  has  an  equal  passion  for  preserving 
America's  heritage  of  ideals  as  expressed 
to  our  system  of  liberty,  religious  free- 
dom and  universal  education. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article 
about  Theodore  Fred  Kuper  and  his  wife. 
Rose,  written  by  Art  Seidenbaum,  which 
appeared  In  the  March  21.  1974,  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

DiGNrrY  FOR  America 
(By  Art  Seidenbaum) 

Theodore  Fred  Kuper  was  complaining  the 
oth^  day  about  "going  through  the  same 
thing  I  went  through  In  1926."  when  he  was 
trying  to  bring  some  dignity  to  the  150th 
birthday  celebration  of  America.  Kuper  was 
part  of  a  presidential  advisory  body  then, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Foundation  and  the  man 
who  led  the  movement  to  save  Monticello 
u  a  national  monument. 


Now  Kuper  is  again  concerned  about  cele- 
brating the  American  heritage  more  than 
the  American  htirrah. 

He  sits  at  home  In  Whlttler,  last  of  the 
Monticello  rescuers,  and  he  writes  to  his- 
torians, elected  c^clals,  educational  leaders 
and  friends  about  the  need  to  "look  above 
the  fireworks,"  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a 
revolution  that  was  more  about  the  pen  than 
the  sword.  He  writes  about  Jefferson's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  the  fundamental 
humanitarian  mandate  for  the  whole  world. 

Theodore  Fred  Kuper  wUl  be  88  this  May. 
He  wears  huge  glasses  that  magnify  hU  eyes. 
He  uses  a  bearing  aid  to  amplify  other  peo- 
ple's words.  And  bis  skin  has  the  look  of 
heavy  parchment.  But  his  hand  is  firm,  he 
walks  briskly  and  he  talks  constantly. 

He  calls  himself  a  monomaniac,  this  5-foot 
refugee  from  Russia  who  became  an  Ameri- 
can rights  monger.  "The  czar,"  claims  Kuper, 
"started  me  to  being  a  good  American." 

The  Kuper  case  is  to  make  the  200th  birth- 
day of  our  heritage  a  30-year  celebration, 
only  beginning  with  Independence  In  '76.  In 
'78  came  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  In 
'86  came  religious  freedom;  In  '87  came  the 
first  abolition  of  slavery  as  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory  ordinance. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  '87,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  '91.  Finally,  with  the  return 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  In  1806,  the  heritage  was 
firm:  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  religious 
freedom  and  universal  education  were 
established. 

"When  I  say  American  heritage,"  says 
Kuper.  "I  don't  just  mean  historical  houses 
and  battlefields.  Im  talking  about  Ideals." 
He  wants  those  ideals  talked  about  in  schools 
and  he  was  outlining  a  celebration  curricu- 
lum on  blue  paper  when  I  arrived  at  the 
small  house  In  Whlttler. 

Rose  Kuper — abstract  painter,  constant 
encourager  and  wife  of  64  years — Interrupted 
now  and  then  to  applaud  her  husband. 
They've  been  in  Whlttler  for  13  years,  part 
of  the  Westward  Movement  after  their 
daughter  and  family  came  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. His  papers  line  the  shelves  and  tables. 
Her  paintings  line  the  walls.  He  has  clip- 
pings from  a  half-century  of  new^apers. 
She  has  reviews  from  a  half-century  of  art 
critics. 

"This  is  exactly  the  time  we  need  a  bicen- 
tennial," Kuper  says,  "when  the  country  is 
wallowing  In  mutual  mlatrust."  He  doesn't 
want  large  appropriations  to  build  anything; 
he  wants  a  national  afUnnation  of  the  revo- 
lution for  rights  and  liberty.  When  he  wrote 
to  Congress  as  "an  old  geezer"  who  worked 
the  150th  birthday  and  was  wUllng  to  work 
eigaln,  he  received  a  polite  answer  but  no 
assignment. 

The  Kupers  took  me  on  tour  before  I  left 
the  house,  to  let  me  admire  Rose's  chinning 
bar  In  the  bedroom  doorway,  PYed's  personal 
picture  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Rose's  recent 
paintings  on  glass  and  Fred's  soiclcnt  vol- 
umes of  Harper's  American  history. 

Fred.  stUl  wanting  to  volunteer  for  the 
birthday  party,  was  saying  they  were  much 
richer  in  memories  than  money;  the  luxury 
of  retirement  is  "to  be  able  to  do  what  you 
want  to  do — for  nothing." 


REMARKS  OP  JOHN  BRADEMA5  BE- 
FORE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMl'lTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  remarks  of 
our  dlstlngulcihed  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, John  Bbaobkas,  before  a  recent 


meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Handicapiied. 

John  Brasemas,  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  has  worked  hard  and  dili- 
gently in  order  to  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble rehabilitation  and  educational  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  citizens  of  all 
ages.  He  has  long  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  legislation  designed  to  strengthen 
and  expand  such  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Because  Chairman  Brademas  discusses 
very  current  issues  with  regard  to  spe- 
cial education  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, I  know  that  his  remarks  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remakks  or  Congressman   John  Brademas 
Betore  The  Presidbkt's  CoMicrrrEE  on  Em- 
ployment OF  The  Handicapped,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Mat2.  1974 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  count  it  a  high 
honor  to  have  been  Invited,  once  again,  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  leaders  like  Harold  Russell,  who  have 
for  so  many  years  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  well-being  of  handicapped 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased,  as  well,  to  share  this  platform 
with  our  talented  Mistress  of  Ceremonies. 
Nanette  Fabray.  who  has  labored  long  in  the 
vineyard  that  many  of  us  tUl,  the  rehabUita- 
tlon  of  the  handicapped,  and  has  several 
times  assisted  my  subcommittee  during  its 
consideration  of  legislation. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President,  the  Honorable 
Qerald  R.  Ford,  the  crucial  Importance  to 
millions  of  our  feUow  citizens  of  the  rehabUl- 
tat  ion  program. 

Finally.  I  rejoice  In  the  common  purpose 
that  has  brought  us  together  today — the  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  qusillty  of  life  for  the 
estimated  20  mlUion  adults  In  our  land  who 
are  disabled  In  body  or  mind. 

SELECT     EDUCATION     ST7BCOMMITTEX     SSCORS     ON 
HANLICAFFKD    BILI^ 

Some  Of  you  may  know  that  I  have  the 
prlvUege  of  chairing  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Housi:  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

This  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
several  programs  Important  to  the  lives  of 
the  handicapped. 

I  should  cite,  first  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  which  is  now  being  ex- 
tended by  Congress  and  which  provides 
grants  to  states  to  expand  educational  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  as  well  as 
funds  for  regional  resource  °  centers,  deaf- 
bllnd  centers,  early  chUdhood  education  proj- 
ects, research  and  training  for  educating 
handicapped  children,  and  special  programs 
for  chUdren  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

I  should  menton  also  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Media  and  Materials  tor  the 
Handici^ped.  which  was  developed  la  my 
subcommittee,  and  Is  now  helping  make 
available  to  handicapped  persona,  and  the 
parents  of  handicapped  children,  talking 
books,  captioned  films,  and  other  special 
teaching  materals  and  learning  aids  appro- 
priate for  the  handicapped. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  too  about  the 
Kendall  Elementary  School  for  the  Deaf  here 
in  the  nation's  capital  at  Oallaudet  College. 
Thanks  to  new  authority  developed  in  my 
subcommittee  during  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Kendall  School  is  now  a  national  demonstra- 
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tlon  c*Bt«r  of  Dew  toctinlques  for  tta«  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

To  conclude  thU  brief  listing,  I  sUould  tell 
you  that  my  subcommittee  1b  now  conduct- 
ing hearings  In  two  offer  areas  of  algnlflcanoe 
for  tbe  handicapped. 

The  first  bearings  are  on  HJt  70,  a  bUl 
I  have  introduoed  that  would  enable  the 
Federal  government  to  pay  up  to  75%  of 
the  excess  costs  involved  In  educating  handi- 
capped children  over  non-handicapped 
children. 

Thla  bill,  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the 
dlfltlngulshed  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams  of  New  Jersey,  la  a  re^onae  to 
three  factors: 

(1)  that  It  ooets  at  least  twice  aa  much  to 
educate  handicapped  as  normal  children: 

(2)  that  the  Oourta  of  the  land  are  in- 
creasingly ruling  that  handicapped  children 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  an  educa«on; 
and 

(3)  that  sixty  per  oent  of  the  nation's 
handicapped  children  are  not  now  receiving 
educational  services  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

Passage  of  our  bUI  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  this  challenge. 

The  other  hearings  now  underway  In  my 
subcommittee  focus  on  the  benefits  handi- 
capped people  might  derive  from  new  devel- 
opments In  technology  and  biomedical  sci- 
ence. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  aa  these  bearings 
progress  we  can  develop  new  means  of  har- 
nessing the  technology  of  the  space  age  to 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

But  without  doubt,  the  major  Federal  pro- 
gram assisting  handicapped  Americans,  also 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  suboommlttee. 
la  the  vocational  rehabUlUUon  program, 
which  for  better  than  half  a  century  now 
haa  been  training  tbe  disabled  for  productive 
Mttm  in  our  society. 

IflZOM  *DMINiaTBATIOK  HOSTTUt  TO  VOCATION AI. 
aXHABILrrATIOW 

And  I  want  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  this  program  which  means  so 
much  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Par  never  In  its  long  history  has  It  been  so 
sorely  tried  as  It  has  been  In  tbe  last  two 
years. 

Tou  will  recall  that  when  I  last  spoke  with 
you,  a  year  ago,  the  rehabilitation  movement 
In  America  was  In  turmoil. 

Twice  within  the  six  months  preceding  that 
meeting.  President  Nlzon  bad  vetoed  legis- 
lation, approved  with  overwhelming  biparti- 
san majorities  In  both  tbe  House  and  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  extended  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program. 

He  vetoed  the  first  bUl,  approved  without 
a  dissenting  vote  by  ( Ither  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, Ln  October  1972,  In  the  final  days 
of  the  presidential  campaign — when  the  pub- 
lic's attention  was  riveted  on  politics  and 
not  on  vetoes  of  bills  to  help  tbe  handi- 
capped. 

And  the  President  vetoed  a  «inn>i*r  bill  In 
March  1973,  after  tbe  House  paiisad  It  unan- 
imously, and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  M  to  2. 
In  March  1973,  you  wlU  reoaU,  Mr.  Nlxon 
stood  at  the  height  of  hla  power.  Tba  process 
of  tbe  disintegration  of  hla  presidency  had 
not  yet  fully  begun. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  in  asrly  April  failed 
to  gather  tbe  neoeasary  ^*D-tbtrds  votes  to 
ovvrrkto  tbe  veto  and  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  was 
sustained  by  a  vote  of  90-66. 

It  was  not  until  our  third  attempt,  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  that  we  w«r»  finally  suc- 
oeaaf  ul  In  having  signed  Into  law  tbe  Bebabll- 
itation  Act  of  1973,  which  contlnuea  thla  suc- 
ceasTul  program  and  which  Incorporate*  aig- 
nifl£ant  new  provisions,  such  as  assuring 
priority  of  services  for  tbe  severely  handi- 
capped. 


Now  you  and  I  know  that  tbe  world  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  today  is  far,  far  different 
from  what  It  was  one  year  ago. 

And  I  wish,  therefore,  that  I  could  stand 
before  you  this  morning  and  report  that  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Nixon's  White  House  toward 
tbla  program  which  has  long  enjoyed  bi- 
partisan aupport  had  substantially  changed. 
ADMnfiaraATzoN  oisRniABD  fob  law  akd 

DrraMT  or  cowoaass 
UOfortunately.  I  cannot.  For  In  tbe  past 
year  we  have  witnessed  in  tbe  Executive 
Branch  of  tbe  Federal  Oovermnent  a  dis- 
regard for  the  law  of  tbe  land  and  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  In  approving  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  blatant. 

This  is  harsh  language.  But  I  use  It  be- 
cause my  subcommittee,  warned  by  our  ex- 
periences of   1972  and  early   1973.   has  been 
conducting  the  most  searching  and  vigorous 
'  oversight  bearings  Into  the  implementation 
of   the  new   legislation.  It  has  not  been  a 
pretty  picture. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  we  found. 
First,  we  uncovered  a  confldentlal  June  28, 
1973  memorandum  prepared  by  WlUlam  A. 
Morrill,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation   of    the   Department   of   Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  memorandum  so  alarmed  Corbett 
Reedy,  who  was  then  Acting  Commlsaloner  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
that  he  protested  to  James  3.  Dwlght,  Jr., 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 

Mr.  Reedy  warned  Mr.  Dwlght  that  the  In- 
ternal memorandum  proposed  the  "fraction- 
ation and  dissolution  of  the  State-Federal 
program"  for  providing  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

And  Mr.  Reedy  was  correct  In  expressing 
hla  concern — for  Assistant  Secretary  Morrill 
seemed  to  favor  a  scheme  which  would  have 
disbanded  the  basic  rehabilitation  program 
In  order  to  replace  It  with  cash  payments  to 
disabled  people  who  then  must  try  to  find 
and  buy  the  services  they  need. 

Assistant  Secretary  Morrill  appeared  to 
realize  that  his  suggestions  would  find  little 
support  In  Congress,  for  his  memorandum 
suggested  "administratively  Implementing" 
hla  proposal  without  new  legislation. 

And  to  "cover  up"  what  the  E>epartment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  doing, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  further  recom- 
mended that  "DHEW  rhetoric  should  rein- 
force strict  observance  by  the  States"  while 
management  efforts  would  aim  at  Ignoring 
the  requirements  of  the  legislation. 

Tou  all  remember  the  advice  of  the  first  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  Attomeys-Oeneral,  John  Mitch- 
ell, who  told  us  that  we  should  watch  what 
tbe  Administration  does  and  not  what  It 
says. 

And  that  Is  Just  what  my  subcommittee 
has  been  doing.  For  like  the  edited  trans- 
cripts of  Mr.  Nixon's  tape  recordings,  tbe 
Nixon  record  on  rehabilitation  shows  the  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  and  tbe  facts. 
Here  Is  what  else  we  learned: 
That  tbe  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration U  being  submerged  beneath  a  layer 
of  management  and  eflklency  experts  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  tbe  rehabilitation 
program: 

That  regional  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration officials  will  report  not  to  their 
R8A  oounterparta  in  tbe  Department  of 
Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  but  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Bebablllta- 
tlon  Service  In  HEW: 

That  tbe  Administrator  of  SRS.  James 
Dwlght.  Jr„  thinks  that  stetes  abould  be 
able  to  Ignore  the  requirement  of  tbe  law 
that  there  be  an  Independent.  Identifiable 
state  rehabilitation  agency. 

rmroa  roa  vocatiomai.  KBauaiuTATxow 
And  bar*  let  me  say  a  word  about  money 
for  th«  rehabilitation  program. 


As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  dollar  flgtirca 
contained  in  tbe  authorising  legislation  con- 
stitute, for  tbe  basic  state  program,  an  so- 
tltlement  of  funds  tor  each  of  the  states. 

This  linkage  between  the  authorization 
flguree  and  the  allocations  to  the  stat«a  u 
unique  to  this  Federal-State  program. 

What  the  linkage  means  is  simply  this: 
that  the  law  requires  the  Federal  government 
to  give  each  state,  by  formula,  a  baste  grant 
for  rehabilitation  services  If  the  state  appro- 
priates the  neceasary  matching  funds. 

So  It  became  clear,  when  the  Admlnlstn. 
tlon,  represented  by  Mr.  Dwlght,  requested  a 
lower  amount  of  money  than  was  needed  to 
match  state  funds  that  tbe  AdmlnUtratloo 
was  deliberately  misleading  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  however, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  last  month 
approved  enough  additional  money  to  match 
the  amount  the  states  are  willing  to  provide; 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Approprlatloni 
Committee  followed  suit. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  the  Hooas 
Appropriations  refwrt  on  this  approprlatUnM 
action  sharply  attacked  the  Admin utratloa 
for  falling.  In  the  words  of  the  report,  "^ 
carry  out  the  clear  Intent  of  tbe  law." 

ADMnnSTKATION  VIOLATES  PLEDGE  IN  NTW 
COMMlaSIOKES    APPOI^^rMENT 

Let  me  say  a  word  before  I  take  my  seat 
about  another  development  that  will  be  lm< 
portant  for  rehabilitation. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Admtalstratlon  failed 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation. 

Although  Congress  was  repeatedly  prom- 
Ised  that  the  vacancy  In  this  crucial  pro- 
gram would  be  filled.  It  was  not  until  last 
week  that  Dr.  Andrew  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Veterans'  AdtnlnUtratlon  was  named. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Adams  Is  an  able 
and  well  motivated  person  and  what  I  must 
now  say  is  In  no  way  meant  to  reflect  on  hli 
personal  ability  or  Integrity. 

But,  as  I  repeatedly  made  clear  to  high 
officials  tn  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catlon, and  Welfare  who  requested  that,  ss 
principal  sponsor  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  meet  with 
Dr.  Adams — and  I  did — the  new  appotntss 
does  not — as  he  admitted  to  me — know  the 
rehabilitation  program,  tbe  authorizing  leg- 
islation, or  tbe  key  administrators  of,  aad 
experta  on,  the  program. 

Dr.  Adams  is  a  professional  In  the  field  of 
education,  not  rehabilitation. 

So  although  I  wish  Dr.  Adams  well  In  bis 
new  responsibilities,  I  want  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  his  appointment  is  In  di- 
rect violation  of  the  public  pledge  of  Mr, 
Dwlght,  as  Administrator  of  SRS,  to  Congress 
that  the  Oommlssloner's  position  would  bo 
filled  by  a  person  who  had  "experience  in  the 
rahabUltatlon  field." 

After  all  the  criticism  tbe  Administration 
has  had  from  Congress  for  failure  to  coii4>Iy 
with  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  law  In  adminis- 
tering the  rehabilitation  program,  I  am 
frankly  aatoniahad  at  this  further  expresslaa 
of  hostility  to  congressional  concern. 

A    aUMMAXT 

Lot  me  quickly  sununarlze. 

I  have  told  you  that  when  we  last  met, 
tbe  rehabilitation  program  In  America  was 
In  turmoU. 

I  have  told  you  of  secret  planning 
memoranda  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
cripple  the  84-ycar  old  highly  successful  Fed- 
eral-State effort  to  rehabilitate  disabled 
persons. 

I  have  told  you  that  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies at  the  state,  regional  and  national  levels 
are  threatened  with  the  systematic  strip- 
ping of  their  powers. 

I  have  told  you  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Administration,  is  responsible  for  funding 
the  state  program  In  1974  at  gflSO  mUUoa— 
the  maximum  set  by  law. 
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FluaUy,  I  bare  suggested  that  more  stormy 
weather  lies  ahead  because,  In  appointing  a 
new  Commissioner  of  R8A,  the  Administra- 
tion is  Ignoring  capable  and  experienced 
rebabUltation  professionals  in  favor  of 
lomeone  with  little  familiarity  and  no  expe- 
rience with  the  Federal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Now,  whare  do  we  go  from  here? 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  together  with 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Democrat  of 
Kentucky,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
Ooogressman  Albert  Quie,  Republican  of 
Minnesota,  tbe  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  tbe  Committee,  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  for  one  year  and  to  move  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  out  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  has  introduced  companion  legislation 
In  tbe  Senate,  and  Senator  Robert  T. 
Stafford.  Republican  of  Vermont,  has  Joined 
tn  urging  that  RSA  t>e  moved  out  of  tbe 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Tlie  reason  I  have  suggested  the  one  year 
extension,  through  Fiscal  1976,  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Is  that,  as  I  have  earlier  ex- 
plained, states  must  know  the  authorization 
flgnres  in  advance  If  they  are  to  be  able  to 
plan  their  own  appropriations  Intelligently. 
MOVE  RSA  otrr  of  srs 

There  are  two  reasons  I  am  proposing  the 
removal  of  RSA  from  SRS. 

The  first  Is  that  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, a  human  resources  program  designed 
to  develop  tbe  capacities  of  the  handicapped 
to  their  fullest,  does  not.  appropriately,  be- 
long In  SRS,  which  is  primarily  a  collection 
of  welfare  programs. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason.  To  put  it 
bluntly:  the  contempt  for  tbe  law  of  the  land 
and  for  the  Intent  of  Congress  which.  I  have 
already  suggested,  has  characterized  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Social 
tnd  Rehabilitation  Service  means  that  to 
protect  this  Important  program  for  handicap- 
ped Americans  we  must  move  RSA  out  of 
BBS. 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  tbe  Water- 
gate mentality — the  mentality  of  contempt 
for  Congress,  contempt  for  the  courts,  con- 
tempt for  our  constitutional  processes,  con- 
t»mpt  for  the  American  people — Is  to  be 
found  at  every  level  of  tbe  Administration 
(^  Blchard  Nlxon. 

Dlsegard  for  the  law  of  the  land  and  for 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  handicap- 
ped persons  Is  evidence  of  that  mentality  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

So,  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  protect 
snd  strengthen  the  rehabilitation  program, 
w*  will  need  your  help. 

What  should  you  do?  Tou  should  write 
to  your  elected  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  to  urge  their  support  for 
tomedlate  extension  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Tou  should  tell  them,  as  well,  that  reha- 
bnttation  Is  not  a  welfare  program  and 
•bould,  therefore,  be  moved  out  of  SRS. 

Finally,  you  should  press  x4>on  tbem  un- 
«s«lng  attention  to  what  thU  Administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  do  to  tbe  rehabUltatlon 
Pn«r&m.  Only  a  vigilant  Congress  has  pro- 
wnted  the  Administration  from  succewfully 
Jurying  out  Its  plans  to  evlaoerate  rebab- 
Ultatlon  services  In  this  country. 
J^  actions  will  help  guarantee  that  a 
P«W»m  that  has  for  so  long  meant  so  much 
wtho  lives  of  so  many  will  continue  to  serve 
the  handicapped  people  of  America. 


What  you — and  others  like  you — do  will 
help  lift  tbe  handicapped  of  this  great  land 
from  the  edge  of  despair  to  the  realization 
of  the  rich  promise  of  American  life — that 
each  Individual  may  develop  to  his  fullest 
potential. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  toward 
the  achievement  of  that  promise. 


VOTER    REGISTRATION    AND 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  some  of  the  reasons  I  sun  sup- 
porting H.R.  8053,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act,  which  is  scheduled  for 
floor  action  Wednesday.  The  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  voted  the  bill  out  by  a  margin 
of  15  to  10.  The  Senate  passed  the  com- 
panion measure  by  a  57-to-37  vote. 

In  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
posed chaos  that  would  be  created  under 
the  new  system,  critics  of  the  legislation 
have  cited  an  extremely  complicated 
form  from  a  State  already  using  mail 
registration,  Minnesota.  However,  Min- 
nesota State  officials  acknowledge  that 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  de- 
vised, with  little  refinement,  and  the  leg- 
islature has  changed  the  form.  I  will 
send  to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues 
tomorrow  the  very  successful  tmd  simple 
form  used  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  elections  ad- 
ministrator has  pointed  out  that  if  offi- 
cials do  not  want  to  "gut"  the  system, 
but  rather  want  to  make  it  work,  such  a 
simple  form  is  easy  to  design. 

The  possibility  of  fraud,  rather  than 
being  Increased  by  the  new  system,  would 
be  decreased.  The  "humsm  error"  of 
omission  by  officials  will  be  eliminated. 
In  addition,  States  and  localities  are  not 
prohibited  from  continuing  earlier  anti- 
fraud  procedures,  and  the  bill  Increases 
the  criminal  penalties  for  fraud.  In  the 
1973  Minneapolis  city  election,  there  was 
a  12.6-percent  increase  in  registration, 
approximately  half  directly  because  of 
the  postcard  system,  according  to  city 
and  State  officials.  This  Includes  signif- 
icant use  of  the  mall  procedure  by  handi- 
capped, elderly,  and  hospitalized  persons 
who  were  previously  unable  to  register. 
The  Secretary  of  State  found  no  fraud. 
Texas  reports  similar  Increases  without 
evidence  of  fraud  imder  its  new  laws. 

The  possibility  of  two  voting  lists — 
one  State  and  one  Federal — has  been 
raised  as  an  objection.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  a  serious  criticism,  since  the 
bill  provides  a  major  financial  Incen- 
tive— an  additional  30  percent — If  the 
State  applies  the  Federal  procedure  to 
both  Federal  and  State  elections.  In  any 
event,  it  is  important  to  note  that  dual 
registration  is  now  the  case  where  local, 
State,  and  Federal  residency  require- 
ments differ.  The  bill's  financial  incen- 
tives will  help  to  standardize  registration 
records. 

During  our  committee  hearings,  ex- 
perts, find  elections  officials  from  across 
the  country  provided  an  Incredible  cats- 


log  of  current  administrative  and  legal 
obstacles  to  registration:  lack  of  deputy 
registrars,  insufficient  mobile  registra- 
tion, distance  to  the  central  reglstraticm 
site,  lack  of  cooperation  by  registration 
officials,  distortion  of  registrars'  actions 
due  to  partisan  consideration,  and 
others. 

Testimony  of  the  public  opinion  re- 
search firm  of  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc., 
Included  the  critical  finding  that  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  did  not  vote  in  the 
previous  Presidential  election  said  they 
would  have  voted  if  they  had  been  reg- 
istered. This  is  supported  by  census  sta- 
tistics showing  that  87  percent  of  those 
registered  actually  did  vote. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
addresses  these  problems  for  the  first 
time.  The  authorized  maximum  cost  is 
$50  million — far  less  than  many  critics 
have  asserted. 

The  New  York  City  Council  president 
has  endorsed  voter  registration  by  mail 
so  that  the  city  can  "insure  the  maxi- 
mum participation  of  all  its  qualified 
voters."  State  and  local  governments 
have  previously  assumed  the  entire  bur- 
den of  elections  costs.  It  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  its  fair 
portion  of  the  burden. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  democracy  that 
the  electorate  be  expanded  and  that  red- 
tape  now  surrounding  registration  for 
voting  purposes  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible.  HJl.  8053  does  that,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it . 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Brasemas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Gityer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Haley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SncES),  for  the  period  May  6,  1874, 
through  May  10,  1974,  on  accoimt  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
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Uve  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mi.  Walsh),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McCoLLisTKR,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Cliviland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HxcKLKR  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuRTHA)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  CNbill,  for  10  minutes    today. 

Mr.  Frasxr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ramgxl,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  lilncHELL  of  Maryland,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  13. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PsTSKR ) ,  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walsh)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HrLLis. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hedjz. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clevzland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murtha  and  to  include  ex^ 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Anvunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gcnter  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 
Mr.  ROEGLE. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  354.  An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  system  to  restore 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  requir- 
ing nofaul  motor  vehicle  Insurance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle 
on  public  roadways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce; 

a.  1227.  An  act  to  amend  section  416  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  a  2-year  period  of  limitations 
in  proceedings  against  carriers  for  the  re- 
covery of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce; 

8.  1478.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  314  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended.  In  order  to  designate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 
of  certain  applications  In  the  common  car- 
rier service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  where  under  section  214  ap- 
plications involve  service  to  foreign  points; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce; 

S.  2467.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services 
directly  to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders; and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as 
operators;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce; 

S.  J.  Ree.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
niatlon  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning May  6,  1974,  as  "National  Historic 
Preservation  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

8.  J,  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  13.  1974.  as  "Amerl- 
Preoervatlon  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  designation  of  the  seven-day  period  be- 
ginning June  17,  1974,  and  ending  June  23, 
1974.  as  "National  Amateur  Radio  Week",  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  2.  1974,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJEl.  9293.  To  amend  certain  laws  affecting 
the  Coast  Guard. 

HJl.  11793.  To  reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  new  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient  man- 
agement of  such  f  unctloDs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  "Tues- 
day, May  7,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  to. 
tentlon  to  exercise  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 606(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  order  up  to  $60  mOlloD 
in  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  tbt 
Department  of  Defense  and  defense  aervloet 
for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia,  pur- 
suant to  section  662  of  the  act  [22  TTjB.C. 
2411];  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASatrt. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defecw 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  tranamlttlng  a  r»> 

port  on  Federal  financial  assistance  to  Statet 
for  clvU  defense  equipment  and  facllltiei 
during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1974, 
pursuant  to  60  VS.C.  app.  2281(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretsij 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  74-16  authorizing  the  provision  of  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance  to  Egypt  during 
fiscal  year  1974  under  sections  610(a).  614 
(a),  and  663(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
634(d)  of  the  act  [22  U.8C.  2394(d)  [;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  assistance-related  funds 
obligated  for  Cambodia  during  the  third 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  23 

U.S.C.  2415(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  SecreUry 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions 
made  by  William  D.  WoUe,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  and  by 
Deane  R.  Hlnton,  Ambassador-designate  to 
the  Republic  of  Zaire,  pursuant  to  section  a 
of  PubUc  Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  expanded  support  for  scholarly,  cul- 
tural and  artistic  exchange  programs  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Offlo 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
budgetary  reserves  as  of  April  20,  1974.  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  93-9  [81 
use.  581C-1];  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  financial  report  ot  th» 
(Corporation  for  the  month  of  January  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(1)  of  the  Ball 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reporti 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1164(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  loi- 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  wltt 
a  list  of  the  p«raoDs  Invdyed,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  Ot  the  Immlgratloa  aad 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  Iw* 
(c)  (1)1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  subsecUon 
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(e)  of  the  act  of  August  26,  1968  (Public  Law 
86-746,  72  Stat.  838) ,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  the  widow  of  each  former  President 
(ball  receive  an  annual  monetary  aUowance 
that  IB  equal  to  66  percent  of  the  annual 
allowance  authorized  for  former  Presidents; 
to  the  Commlttse  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test  or  research  work,  or  industrial  mobUlza- 
tlon  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  July  through  December 
1973,  pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C.  2304(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

RXCXIVED    FaOM    THE     COMPTSOLLXS     GKNEKAI, 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
interim  report  on  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
on  oMnmodlty  futures  trading;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govemment  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  14680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  oU  and  gas 
wells  and  oil  shale,  to  deny  the  deduction  for 
intangible  drlUlng  and  development  costs, 
and  to  disallow  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  country  with  respect 
to  foreign  mineral  Income  derived  from  any 
oil  or  gas  weU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla: 
HJl.  14681.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1682  of 
title  38  (U.S.C.)  In  order  to  provide  coet-of- 
llving  increases,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  for  vet- 
erans receiving  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    lUlnols    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Chappbi-l,     and     Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H,R.  14582.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
HJl.  14583.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
ulsability  Insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
HJl.  14584.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  related  provisions  of  law,  to 
Increase  safety  on  the  Nation's  highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14585.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  health 
iDsurance  program  for  all  Americans  within 
tte  social  security  system,  to  improve  the 
benefits  m  the  medicare  program  Including 
»new  program  of  long-term  care,  to  improve 
Federal  programs  to  create  the  health  re- 
•ources  needed  to  supply  health  care,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  and  the 
existing  social  security  programs  by  a  newly 
established  Independent  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, to  provide  for  the  adminlstra- 
won  of  he«ath  resource  development  by  a 
•w^-lndependent  board  \n  the  Department 
°*  «»lth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
«QW  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
•nd  Means. 

_„By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
HB.  14686.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  XJS.  ClvU 
service  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  with 
'••Pect  to  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Oommitte  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  14587.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Foreign  Investcaent  Control  Oommlsslon  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  con- 
trol or  management  control,  through  direct 
purchase.  In  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certain  domestic  Issuers  of 
securities;  from  acquiring  certain  domestic 
issuers  of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  means;  control  of  certain  do- 
mestic corporations  or  industries,  real  estate 
or  other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be 
vital  to  the  economic  security  and  national 
defense  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14688.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
(Control  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
HJl.  14689.  A  bUI  to  prohibit  Soviet  energy 
Investments;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  14690.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  April  14, 1910,  relating  to  railway  safety 
appliances,  to  require  reflecting  devices  or 
materials  as  a  safety  measure  on  aU  railroad 
cars,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14591.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brat)  : 
HJl.  14592.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  procure- 
ment   of    aircraft,    mlssUes.    naval    vessels, 
tracked    combat    vehicles,     torpedoes,    and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to     prescribe     the      authorized     personnel 
strength   for  each   Active   Duty   component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.   14593.   A  bill  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commw-ce. 

By   Mr.    KASTENMEIER    (for    himself 
and  Mr  Drew  an)  : 
H.R.   14594.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  case  of  former  criminal  offenders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  14696.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fy>reign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  »300  mllUon  to  provide  famine 
and  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  the  Saheilan  nations 
of  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJl.  14696.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  compUe  and  keep  current 
a   mineral    fuel    reserves   Inventory;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  14697.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.S.   membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOKB8  (for  himself.  Mr.  Car- 
Txa,  Mr.  HanTMGs,  Mr.  Pascxll,  Mr. 
Hai,kt,  Mr.  Lkhman,  Mr.  Pxfpxr,  Mr. 
BzviLL,  Mr.  BTntazNXK,  Mr.  Carnkt  of 
Ohio,  Ms.  Cbisrolii,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  EcBBto,  Mr.  ntOERUCH,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hbtttt.m  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  LuKXN,  Ms.  Minx,  Mr.  Mttr- 
PHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rkxs,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Ms. 
Schroider)  : 


H.B.  14598.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HJl.  14699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mn.   SULLTVAK    (fcH'   herself,  Mr. 

IjEggett,  Mr.  Murpht  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Stxtsblepield,  Mr.  MrrcAi.PE,  Mr. 

BowxN,      Mr.      OaovKR,      and      Mr. 

Moshb)  : 

H.R.  14600.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  borrowing 

authority  of   the   Panama   Canal   Coanpany 

and  revise  the  method  of  computing  interest 

thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 

rme  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  14601.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  funds  thereunder 
to  those  cities  and  other  public  agencies 
which  will  jiermlt  persons  who  are  at  least 
66  years  of  age  to  use  the  facilities  at  spe- 
cially reduced  fares,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 
HJl.  14602.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  effi- 
cient development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Reservations  for  the 
benefit  of  its  residents,  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  in  be- 
coming economically  fully  self-supporting, 
to  resolve  a  land  dispute  between  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CJommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Yatron,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  And^uson 

of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  BrviLL,  Mr. 

Breaitx.   Mr.   Burccner,  Mr.   Btron, 

Mrs.     Chisholm.     Mr.     Clark.     Mr. 

Cleveland.    Mr.    Collins    of    Texas, 

Mr.    CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Denholm.    Mr. 

Derwtnski.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  ElscH,  Mr. 

Mr.  PoRSTTHE.  Mr.  Gtjde,  Mr.  Gun- 

TER.    Mr.    Gttter.    Mr.    Hanlet,    Mr. 

HiNSHAW,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 

HJl.  14603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 

rejxirtliig  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 

tax  withholding  and  old-age  survivors,  and 

disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Yatron,  Mr.  HTTDNirr,  Mr.  Kxicp,  Mr 

LoTT,  Mr.  Matnx,  Mr.  McCormacx. 

Mr.    McKat,    Mr.    McKinnxt,    Mr. 

Michel.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Murtka, 

Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pepp^,  Mr.  Podell, 

Mr.  Preter.  Mr.  Regttla.  Mr.  Ribgl^ 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.   Scherle,   Mrs.   Schroed^,   Mr. 

Sebelius,   Mr.   Seibeklinc,   and  Mr. 

Shrives)  : 

H.R.  14604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 

reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  income 

tax  withholding  and  old-age.  survivors,  and 

disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN     i  for    himself.    Mr. 
Schneebeli.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Steelman.  Mr.  Stei- 
cer  of   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Studds,   Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Vetsbt, 
Mr.  Whttehurst.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Froehlich)  : 
HJl.  14605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Inoome 
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tax  withholding  and  old-age.  survivor*,  and 
disability  Insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  CDinniltt«e  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDBR  VEEN: 
H.R.  14606.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
•uch  campaigns:  to  the  Comnilttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  VANTK: 
H.R.  14«07.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate.  In  the 
case  of  any  oil  or  gas  well  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  Intang- 
ible drilling  and  development  costs,  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  the 
Income  derived  from  any  sucb  well:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 

By  Mr.  PROEHUCH : 
H.J.  Res.  1000.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  10-year  terms  for 
Federal  Judges:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 
UJ.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  asking  that 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  declare 
the  first  week  of  each  November  as  Young 
Ladles'  Radio  League.  Inc.  National  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POBSYTHE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  486.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brad- 

EMAS,    Mr.    FORO,    Mr.    McFaix,    Mr. 

O'Haka,  and  Mr.  PnutiNS)  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    487.    Concurrent   resolution 

designating  May  12  through  May  18,  1974  as 

National  Migrant  Education   Week;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAJU3 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

450.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  an  economic  and  environmental 
Impact  study  of  the  Dlckey-Llnroln  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

451.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  State  con- 
trol over  busing;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

493.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rel- 
ative to  extension  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

453.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  Amtrak;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

454.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

455.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  the  recycling  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

456.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington, 
relative  to  requiring  the  marking  of  the 
sides  of  railroad  cars  with  light  reflecting 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

457.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington, 
relative  to  rail  passenger  service  between 
Seattle  and  Olympla.  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

458.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  relt. 
tlve  to  National  Volunteer  Week;  to  tht 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

469.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  use  of 
foreign!  vessels  In  transporting  anhydroua 
ammonia  from  Alaska  to  the  Western  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

460.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rei- 
atlve  to  the  use  of  foreign  vessels  in  trans, 
porting  anhyxlrous  ammonia  from  Alaska  to 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

461.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rela- 
tive to  the  retail  sale  of  surplus  office  equip- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Poetal  Service  In  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

462.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatlves  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rels- 
atlve  to  Increasing  veterans'  benefits  to  cfl- 
set  iEe  Increased  cost  of  living:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Ailaira. 

463.  Also,  memiorlal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  a  national  health  care  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FIXX)D: 
HJi.  14606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matrouk 
Dukum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj. 
ByMr.  LOTT: 
HJl.  14609.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marls 
Magdelena  Pena  Rich;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE-'Monday,  May  6,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Nunn,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Ood,  Ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, amid  the  turbulence  of  these  test- 
ing times,  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in 
steadfast  fidelity  to  Thy  word.  Grant  us 
the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  do  our 
duty  to  that  truth  and  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation.  Under  stress  keep 
our  hearts  at  peace  with  Thee.  May  the 
spirit  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  shape  our 
Judgments  and  guide  our  deliberations. 
Direct  all  our  actions  according  to  Thy 
will  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Ntxnn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

James  O.  EAsm-AND, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMrTTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1973,  Mr.  McClel- 
tAN,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, on  May  3,  1974,  the  bill  (H.R. 
14013)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  93-814)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS 
TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  SUBMITTED  DURINQ 
ADJOURNMENT 

amendment  no.  1258 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29,  1973,  Mr.  McCux- 
LAN  submitted  the  following  notice  In 
writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  tbt 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14013) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely: 

Page  6,  on  line  13,  after  the  amount 
$22,300,000,  Insert  the  following: 

.•  Provided,  That  not  less  .than  ninety-two 
flying  units  shall  be  maintained  dvuing  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14013,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yeU 
ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMKNDMKNT   no.    1259 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14013) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  72,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 

Section  406.  Section  718  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1974,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14013.  supra. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMXNT  no.    1360 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  aco(»Tlanoe  with  rule  XL  of  the  Standing 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  v?rltlng  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14013) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely: 
Office  of  Edttcation 

INDIAN  education 

Notvrtthstandlng  any  regulation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part  A  and 
part  C  appropriated  under  this  head  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1974,  shall  re- 
main available  for  allocation  as  provided  by 
law  In  response  to  applications  received  on  or 
before  May  30,  1974. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thiirs- 
day,  May  2,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


LORETTO  B.  FITZGERALD 


THE   JUDICIARY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Philip  W.  Tone, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
seventh  circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  reswi  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  765,  S.  3124,  and  then  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  772  through  Calendar 
No.  779. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 

The  bill  (S.  3124)  to  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  209  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"eight  hundred  and  fifty"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  thousand  two  hTindred". 


The  bill  (S.  239)  for  the  relief  of 
Loretto  B.  Fitzgerald  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  apprc^rlated  to 
Loretto  B.  Fitzgerald  of  Billings,  Montana, 
in  full  satisfaction  of  any  and  all  claims  she 
may  have  agalnjst  the  United  States  for 
amounts  allegedly  owed  her  as  back  salary, 
and  as  an  additional  lump-sum  payment  for 
accumulated  and  accrued  leave,  for  the  pe- 
riod from  February  21,  1955,  through  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970,  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  total  amount  the  said  Loretto  B. 
Fitzgerald  actually  received  in  salary  and 
lump-sum  payment  for  accumulated  and  ac- 
crued leave  for  such  period  while  serving  as 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  total  amount  she  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  for  such  period 
if  her  initial  appointment  by  such  Adminis- 
tration had  been  In  the  grade  of  GS-3,  at  the 
first  longevity  step  rate,  at  a  salary  rate  of 
$3,510  per  annum  (the  rate  she  was  receiving 
as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Immediately  prior  to  such  appoint- 
ment). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  recompute  the  clvU  service  retire- 
ment annuity  of  the  said  Loretto  B.  Fitzger- 
ald to  reflect  any  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  she  would  have  been 
entitled  If  she  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  on  February 
21,  1956,  at  the  higher  salary  rate  of  »3.510 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
pay  to  the  said  Loretto  B  Fltzgereld  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  actually  paid  to  her  In  retire- 
ment annuity  between  February  19,  1970,  the 
first  day  of  her  retirement  from  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  total  amount  she 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  in  an- 
nuity retirement  payments  during  such  pe- 
riod on  the  basis  of  recomputatlon  provided 
for  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  additional  amounts  the  said  Loretto 
B.  Fitzgerald  would  have  had  to  pay  Into 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  as  the  result  of  any  increased  salary 
rate  she  would  have  received  during  the 
period  from  February  21,  1955,  through  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970,  had  she  been  appointed  at 
the  salary  rate  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  act. 

(3)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
pay  the  said  Loretto  B.  Fitzgerald  a  monthly 
annuity  on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  basts  of  the  recomputatlon 
required  by  paragraph   (1). 

(b)  The  amount  of  group  life  insurance, 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dlsmem^er- 
ment  insurance,  1x>  which  the  said  Loretto 
B.  Fitzgerald  Is  entitled  under  chapter  87 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  subsequent 
to  her  retirement  from  Federal  service  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  salary  rate 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  on 
the  day  preceding  the  date  of  her  retirement 
from  Federal  service  had  she  been  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  on 
February  21,  1966,  at  the  annual  salary  rate 
of  $3,610  referred  to  In  the  firet  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
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Tendered  In  connection  wltb  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $1,000. 


ROSINA   C    BELTRAN 

The  bill  (S.  506)  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
sina  C.  Beltran.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Roslna  C  Beltran  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  eiiactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  one  number,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next 
following,  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (l>  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 


MARY   RED   HEAD 


The  bill  (S.  1357 »  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Red  Head,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mary  Red 
Head  of  Browning.  Montana,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  in  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  disability  aris- 
ing out  of  the  loss  of  part  of  her  arm  (from 
the  elbow  downi  in  1921  in  machUiery  she 
waa  operating  In  the  laundry  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Cut  Bank  Boarding  School,  Mon- 
tana, a  school  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated m  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  CH-  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  thJa  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
ahaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceedinc 
•1,000. 


lOAN  QHEORGHE  lACOB 

The  bin  (S.  2593 )  for  the  relief  of  loan 
Gheorghe  lacob,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  loan 
Gheorghe  Jacob,  who  wm  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  July  14.  1969.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  classes  of  persons  whoee 
naturalisation  Is  prohibited  by  the  provisions 
of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


JAN  SEJNA 

The  bill  (S.  2594)  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Sejna  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jan 
SeJna.  who  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  February 
28.  1968.  shall  be  held  and  considered  not  to 
be  within  the  classes  of  persons  whose  nat- 
uralization Is  prohibited  by  the  provLslons  of 
section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


MORENA  STOLSMARK 

The  bill  (H.R.  5759)  for  the  relief  of 
Morena  Stolsmark  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GLORIA  GO 

The  bill  (H.R.  6116)  for  the  relief  of 
Gloria  Go  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


REPEAL  OP  "COOLY  TRADE"  LAWS 

The  bill  (S.  2220)  to  repeal  the  "cooly 
trade"  laws  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 2158-2163,  Revised  Statutes,  and  sec- 
tions I.  2.  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875 
(ch.  141  18  Stat.  477)  (8  US  C.  331-339), 
are  hereby  repealed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  THE 
MAKING  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sometime  around  the  first  of  the  year. 
I  had  occasion  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  not  get  involved  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy. 

At  that  time,  I  had  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
Indicated  this  country  would  be  prepared 
to  continue  operations  in  North  Vietnam 
should  the  occasion  arise. 

In  a  sense  of  fairness  and  after  read- 
ing the  transcript  of  the  Schlesinger  in- 
terview under  date  of  January  7,  1974, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks may  be  corrected  by  the  printing 
in  the  Record  of  an  excerpt  from  that  in- 
terview. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiDKT.  In  reality.  Is  there  any  area  of  the 
world  that  we  could  Introduce  conventional 
forces  Into  at  this  time?  For  Instance,  there's 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  renewed  offensive 
from  North  Vietnam.  Is  there  any  conceivable 
sot  of  circumstances  where  we  could  go  back 
In  there,  or  would? 

Secretary  ScKLxsiKcm.  Of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  limited  at  the  present  time 
by  the  legislation  that  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  summer.  I  believe  that  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  to  choose,  without 
provocation,  to  launch  an  all-out  offensive 


of  the  sort  that  occurred  In  May  of  1972, 
and  If  the  President  requested  from  the 
Congress  the  authority  to  use  U.S.  tactical 
aircraft  In  support  of  the  Vietnamese,  that 
that  authority  might  well  be  forthcoming. 
It  la  something  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
certainly  should  not  count  on,  that  that 
authority  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

SrotT.  Would  the  request  be  forthcoming? 
Almost  certainly. 

Secretary  ScBLKSufOEK.  I  believe  that  the 
request  Is  highly  likely  to  be  forthcoming 
under  the  circumstances  that  I've  mentioned. 

SiDET.  What  about  the  offensive  itself?  Ii 
It  likely? 

Secretary  Schixsingke.  I  think  that  tbs 
probability  of  that  is  less  than  fifty  percent. 
So  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  Im- 
provement and  a  higher  degree  of  stablliza. 
tlon  in  Vietnam  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated even  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  glad  to  make  this  cor- 
rection In  fairness  to  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger and  I  will  watch  myself  a  little  more 
carefully  in  the  future. 


IMPEACHMENT  AND  TV  COVERAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sunday,  May  5, 
1974.  entitled  "Impeachment  and  TV 
Coverage." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impeachment  and  TV  Coveragx 

We  agree  with  the  action  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  permitting  live  televi- 
sion coverage  of  all  of  its  public  hearings  on 
Impeachment. 

In  our  opinion,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  should  also  vote  to 
permit  television  if  the  issue  of  removing 
President  Nixon  from  office  reaches  them 
for  decision,  as  it  almost  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Nixon  won  reelection  by  a  massive 
plurality  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  Congress — 
through  indictment  In  the  House  and  trial 
In  the  Senat* — Is  to  reverse  that  mandate, 
the  people  must  be  given  the  most  direct 
possible  access  to  the  proceedings. 

They  must  hear  the  evidence  themselves, 
they  must  weigh  the  probity  of  the  witnesses, 
and  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  ultimate 
Judgment  la  fair  to  the  President  and  respon- 
sive to  Congress'  obligation  to  explore  the 
evidence  fully  and  without  partisan  prej- 
udice. 

The  White  House  had  no  objection  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  decision  to  televise  Its 
public  hearings — and  to  react  otherwise 
would  have  been  Indefensible.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
often  taken  advantage  of  prime  network  time 
to  explain,  without  challenge,  his  role  In  the 
Watergate  affair.  And,  more  often  than  not, 
he  has  used  It  as  a  forum  to  attack  the  ob- 
jectivity of  television. 

Since  the  release  of  the  first  transcripts  of 
presidential  conversations  early  last  week. 
Administration  officials  have  been  acctislng 
TV  reporters  of  emphasizing  sections  of  the 
transcripts  that  are  the  most  damaging  to 
the  President.  There  can  be  no  grounds  for 
such  criticism  during  the  Impeachment  proc- 
ess If  the  people,  throwgh  television,  are  a 
direct  party  to  the  proceedings — If  they  sit. 
as  it  were,  as  reserve  Jurors  in  the  case. 

The  objections  moet  often  to  televising 
the  lmp>eachment  hearings  and  trial  are  that 
It  would  disturb  the  decorum  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, would  Intimidate  witnesses,  and 
would  encourage  demagogic  behavior  by  op- 
portunistic legislators. 
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We  find  none  of  these  arguments  persua- 
sive. With  the  present  technology,  includ- 
ing telescopic  letises,  the  cameras  and  crews 
ue  no  more  obtrusive  than  are  other  ob- 
servers, as  Is  evident  from  past  legislative 
bearings  and  from  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sages to  Joint  sessions  of  Congress  In  the 
House  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  witnesses  In  this  case  likely  to 
be  swed  by  TV  cameras.  Almost  all  of  them 
will  be  public  men,  accustomed  to  appearing 
on  television  both  In  their  official  duties  and, 
in  many  cases,  as  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee. 

Finally,  If  legislators  were  to  grandstand, 
the  cameras  themselves  would  be  the  harsh- 
est Judges  of  their  gaucherles  In  proceedings 
of  such  historic  importance. 

George  E.  Reedy,  a  former  press  secretary 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  wrote  In 
The  Times  last  week  that,  In  terms  of  the 
future  of  American  unity,  the  verdict  of  the 
people  "Is  fully  as  Important  as  the  legisla- 
tive verdict"  In  the  Impeachment  process. 
"There  should  be  no  barriers  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  facts." 

The  House  and  the  Senate  can  eliminate 
one  such  barrier  by  permitting  the  fullest 
possible  TV  coverage  of  their  deliberations. 


INFLATION  WITHOUT  CONTROLS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Simday,  May  5. 
1974.  on  the  subject  of  inflation  and 
prices  heading  up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Trting  To  Rbstrain  Intflation  WrrHour 

CONTBOLS 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washinotok. — Within  18  hours  of  the 
expiration  at  midnight  last  Tuesday  of  the 
wage  and  price  controls,  the  Senate  em- 
broiled Itself  In  a  knockdown  debate  that 
should  be  regarded  as  an  augury. 

In  three  and  a  half  hours  seven  roUcalls 
and  several  bouts  of  parliamentary  confu- 
sion, the  Senate  rejected  renewal  of  author- 
ity for  price-wage  controls  and  narrowly 
agreed  that  the  Government  should  tmder- 
take  a  broad  range  of  Inflation  monitoring 
functions. 

If  the  legislation  survives  a  final  Senate 
vote  on  Wednesday,  It  will  go  to  the  House, 
where  opponents  are  thought  to  ^be  stronger. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  one  thing  Is  plain: 
Once  again  Congress  and  the  Administration 
are  wrestling  with  "Incomes  policy,"  a  catcb- 
sll  term  for  Oovemment  efforts  to  influence 
wages  and  prices. 

The  experiment  with  direct  price  and  wage 
regulation  In  peacetime  that  began  In  Au- 
gust, 1971,  is  widely  regarded  as  a  failure. 
Not  only  the  Nixon  Administration,  which 
violated  Its  own  philosophy  by  applying  con- 
trols, and  not  only  big  labor  and  big  business 
but  even  many  liberals  In  Congress  feel  that 
direct  controls  have  done  more  harm  than 
good. 

Tet,  many  of  the  anti-controls  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ideological  border  are  un- 
able to  embrace  the  proposition  that  the 
Oovemment  should  keep  hands  off  alto- 
gether. 

The  question  Is  this:  Short  of  renewed 
controls  on  Individual  prices  and  wages, 
what  can  the  Government  appropriately  and 
usefully  do  to  restrain  inflation  In  particular 
situations? 

It  Is  widely  agreed  that  restrained  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  alone  will  not  achieve 
that  end,  If  only  because  experience  teaches 
that: 


Inflationary  pressures  are  sometimes  trig- 
gered by  forces  other  than  aggregate  excess 
money  demand.  Poor  harvests,  for  example, 
can  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  price  rises. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  coiild  contain 
such  Inflation  but  only  by  putting  the  econ- 
omy through  a  brutal  recession. 

The  approach  to  Incomes  policy  embraced 
by  the  Senate  Wednesday  night  is  essentially 
that  of  John  T.  Dunlc^,  the  Harvard  econo- 
mist and  mediator  who  has  been  director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  10  months. 

As  outlined  by  him  and  sponsored  by  three 
Democratic  Senators — Edmund  S.  Muskle  of 
Maine,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  3d  of  Illln<^  and 
J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana— the  Cost 
of  Living  Act  wotild  give  the  President  "mon- 
itoring authority"  to: 

1.  Review  P^ederal  programs  "which  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  supply  and  cause 
increases  in  prices."  If  the  last  year  Is  any 
Indication,  this  means  primarily  curbing  the 
Agriculture  Department's  deeply  Ingrained 
preference  for  restricting  output.  Second- 
arily, and  related,  it  means  selective  opposi- 
tion to  import  quotas  and  other  protectionist 
devices  to  prop  up  domestic  prices. 

2.  Review  Industrial  capacity.  This  Is 
troubleshooting,  discovering  Incipient  bottle- 
necks and  shortages  and  using  the  Oovem- 
ment as  a  catalyst  for  expansion  of  capacity. 

3.  "Improve  wage  and  grlce  data  ...  to 
Improve  collective  bargaining  and  encourage 
price  restraint."  No  economist  can  say  "the 
data  are  lousy"  with  more  conviction  than 
Mr.  Dunlop. 

4.  "Conduct  public  hetu^ngs  when  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  public  scrutiny  of  in- 
flationary problems."  In  addition,  the  bill 
v.ould  authorize  use  of  subpenas  to  compel 
business  (and  labor?)  to  testify  and  produce 
"relevant  books,  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments." 

5.  "Focus  attention  on  the  need  to  In- 
crease productivity  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors." 

6.  "Monitor  the  economy  as  a  whole" — 
wages,  costs,  productivity,  prices,  sales,  prof- 
Its,  imports  and  exports.  This  reflects  the 
Dunlap  view  that  Inflation  Is  a  manyheaded 
monster  that  must  be  dealt  with  In  partic- 
ular ways  that  are  precisely  tailored  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

7.  "Conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
effect  of  economic  concentration  and  anti- 
competitive practices"  on  Inflation  and  rec- 
ommend remedial  action.  This  Is  not  a  facet 
of  the  problem  Mr.  Dunlop  has  talked  about 
much  In  the  last  year,  and  Its  Inclusion  may 
well  be  chiefly  window  dressing  for  the 
liberals. 

What  these  seven  points  would  amoimt  to 
In  practice,  would  depend  In  part  on  who 
was  running  the  monitoring  agency,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Administration  and  how 
much  money  and  staff  Congress  provided. 
This  would  be  especially  true  of  the  fre- 
quency and  tone  of  public  hearings  and 
follow-up  jaw-bontng  to  put  pressure  on  the 
parties  Involved. 

Mr.  Dunlop  seems  to  be  disposed  to  stay 
on  In  Washington  as  chief  price-wage  moni- 
tor If  he  can  get  mtntmai  tools,  money  and 
White  House  support  to  do  the  Job.  There 
have  been  Indications  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
made  overtures  to  him. 

Wearing  a  Washington  hat,  Mr.  Dunlop 
covild  continue  to  dine  and  drink  with  con- 
structUn -trades  leaders  and  employers, 
cajoling  and  arguing  and  oocaslonally  erupt- 
ing Into  a  well-timed  burst  at  profane  anger. 

He  could  also  keep  a  hand  In  the  shaping 
of  a  national  health-care  program,  partic- 
ularly devices  to  restrain  runaway  hospital 
and  nursing  home  charges,  a  topic  he  has 
examined  In  depth. 

At  the  moment,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil has  funds  and  authority  to  continue  In 
business  until  June  30.  It  will  be  cleaning  up 


pending  cases  that  concern  pre-May  1  prices 
and  wages  and  it  will  be  logging  In  and 
examining  required  reports  for  periods 
through  AprU  30. 

As  lor  events  alter  April  30.  Mr.  Dunlop 
Is  presently  armed  only  with  his  considerable 
capacity  for  moral  Indignation.  Evidently  he 
is  prepared  to  exercise  it. 

The  morning  after  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  expired,  he  sent  telegrams  to  hun- 
dreds of  companies  in  17  Industries  asserting 
that  their  price-restraint  commitments, 
given  to  Mr.  Dunlop  In  exchange  for  early 
exemption  from  controls,  had  not  lapsed 
with  the  statute. 

Presumably  he  will  have  more  to  say  if 
these  commitnients  are  violated. 

Price   Heading    Up 

Like  helium  baUo'>ns  taking  off  as  soon  as 
their  lines  are  cut,  many  prices  shot  sky- 
ward last  week  following  the  expiration  of 
most  wage  and  price  controls  at  midnight 
Tuesday.  Oil  prices  remain  under  controls 
untU  next  Feb.  28. 

Basic  metals  led  the  surge.  On  Wednesday 
the  National  Steel  Corporation,  the  nation  s 
third  largest  steel  company,  lifted  the  price 
of  Its  tln-mlll  products  by  an  average  of 
9.5  per  cent. 

This  set  the  stage  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  nation's  biggest  steel 
maker,  to  raise  its  prices  Thursday  by  an 
average  of  6.7  percent  across  Its  total  steel 
product  line.  It  Increased  the  price  of  cold 
rolled  steel  (Its  largest  volume  product, 
which  goes  Into  automobile  bodies,  appli- 
ances and  furniture)  to  $226  a  ton  from 
$206.  up  9.7  percent. 

Copper  also  broke  out  of  the  starting  gate. 
Phelps  Dodge,  Anaconda  and  Kennecott  all 
raised  the  price  of  copper  cathodes  by  18 
percent. 

The  Llnde  division  of  Union  Carbide  raised 
Its  Industrial  gas  prices  by  10  to  15  percent. 
These  Include  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hyrogen. 
argon  and  acetylene.  Westlnghouse  said  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  its  light  bulbs  about 
10  percent  on  June  1. 

Hoffman-La  Roche.  Inc..  the  United  States 
affiliate  of  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical  flrm 
that  Is  the  world's  largest  manufacttirer  of 
several  vitamins,  raised  Its  prices  substan- 
tially For  example,  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin 
C)  rose  29  percent  to  $5.60  a  kilogram  from 
$4.25.  American  Express  also  got  into  the  act. 
elevating  the  price  of  an  American  Express 
card  by  one-third  to  $20  a  year  from  $15. 

On  the  labor  front,  12.000  longshoremen 
closed  West  Coast  ports  to  get  a  30-cents-an- 
hour  wage  Increase  and  to  protest  a  Pay 
Board  action  that  had  reduced  a  raise  they 
negotiated  In  1972.  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  a  major  elec- 
tronics maker,  gave  Its  20,000  employees  a  S 
percent  raise. 

However,  not  all  prices  headed  upward. 
Four  major  flour  millers  cut  their  flour  prices 
12  percent,  and  George  A.  Hormel  &  Go.  an- 
nounced it  was  cutting  the  price  of  Spam, 
a  luncheon  meat,  by  7  cents  a  can. 


MESSAGE  F«OM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  Senate  bills, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  775.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  on 
A^ng;  and 

8.  2893.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  and  to  authorize 
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appropriations  for  such  protfram  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 
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GOLDEN    JUBILEE    FOR   ST.    MARY 
COLLEGE        IN       LEAVENWORTH, 

KANS. 

Mr.  MANSFTEUD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  &iontana.  one 
might  wonder  why  I  am  U^terested  In 
St.  Mary  College  In  Ltavenworth, 
Kans.  It  Just  happens  that  akreat  many 
of  the  students  attending^  St.  Mary 
College  come  from  Montana.  Since  the 
early  days  when  Montana  ^as  a  terri- 
tory, the  Sisters  of  Charity; of  Leaven- 
worth have  contributed  mudh  to  devel- 
opment of  our  State  In  the  ffelds  of  edu- 
cation, health,  and  In  othe^  areas.  So 
we  look  upon  Montana  a4^  being  St. 
ULary  College  West.  I  happfn  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Presidents'  Coiincll  of  St. 
Mary  sdong  with  my  dlstlngpilshed  col- 
leagtie,  the  Senator  from  l^ansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  . 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  this  outslandlng  ed- 
ucational institution. 

St.  Mary  College  in  Leiivenworth, 
Kans.,  is  celebrating  its  golden  Jubilee 
year  aa  a  private.  Catholic,  ^beral  arts 
college  for  women.  • 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Leavenworth,j  St.  Mary 
is  the  only  women's  college  |n  Kan.sas. 
It  is  distinguished  by  Its  ^^tstanding 
faculty.  j 

Although  St.  Mary  as  a  j  college  Is 
celebrating  Its  50th  year,  S^  Mary  as 
an  educational  Institution  dafes  back  to 

1859.  ; 

In  1858.  Bishop  John  Baptist  Mlege, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Indlani  Territory, 
asked  a  handful  of  CathoUd  Sisters  to 
set  out  by  boat  from  NashvllK^  Tenn.,  up 
the  Missouri  River,  to  open  a;  school  for 
the  education  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  In  Kanias,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  v/ak  Leaven- 
worth— a  vital  pioneer  town,  gateway  to 
the  New  West.  The  Sisters,  wha  organized 
as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  (^  Leaven- 
worth, decided  this  would  b«  the  ideal 
pl8w;e  for  their  school.  In  185W  the  doors 
opened  to  the  St.  Mary  Acfdemy  for 
Young  Ladles.  j 

Prom  the  origins  of  the  academy  came 
St.  Mary  Oollege-r-flrst  as  a  lunior  col- 
lege in  1923  and  then  as  a  4-s^ar  liberal 
arts  college  in  1930,  still  for  wi|oien.  Now 
there  are  nine  major  buUdlng^  with  ex- 
cellent modem  facilities,  on  k  240-acre 
campus  that  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
in  the  country.  Majors  are  offered  In  20 
fields,  taught  by  54  outstandftig  faculty 
members,  over  half  of  whomihold  doc- 
torates. Sisters  of  Charity  tipid  priests 
make  up  about  half  of  the  £|u:ulty:  lay 
men  and  women  the  rest.  I^arly  3,000 
undergraduate  degrees  h^ve  been 
awarded  by  St.  Mary  Collegdin  its  50- 
year  history.  f 

Since  their  beginning  as  a  nklglous  or- 
der in  1858,  the  Sisters  of  fcharity  of 
Leavenworth  have  establislid  nearly 
100  institutions — elementary  land  sec- 
ondarj'  schools,  homes  for  children  and 
the  aged,  and  hospitals — in  foe  United 
States  and  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Over 
700  Sisters  of  Charity  of  L^venworth 

i 


still  serve  the  people  of  the  world 
through  their  work  in  schools,  hospitals, 
homes,  and  social  services. 

In  1869,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  came  to 
Montana  and  established  one  of  their 
first  missions  outside  of  Kansas.  Since 
that  time  they  have  served  the  people 
of  Montana  In  health  care  and  educa- 
tional apostolates.  Also  25  percent  of  the 
total  Sisters  of  Charity  conununity  Is 
made  up  of  Sisters  from  Montana.  Mon- 
tana students  were  among  the  first  to 
attend  St.  Mary  College  and  since  its 
inception  in  1923  some  750  Montana 
women  have  enrolled  In  St.  Mary  Col- 
lege. 

The  dedicated  service  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Leavenworth  has  made  St. 
Mary  College  a  hallmark  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  We  offer  our  congratula- 
tions and  salute  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  administrators,  faculty,  students,  and 
alumnae  in  the  golden  jubilee  year  of 
St.  Mary  College. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcord  an 
article  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Stor  of  April  38.  1974,  entitled  "Saint 
Mary:  Oldest  School  For  Girls  in 
Kansas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Rkcoiu), 
as  follows: 

Oim    HUNDRXD   Pittken-Ykam-Oij)   8t.    Makt 

COLL.EOB  la  Still  a  Fkontier  School 

(By  SaraB«ker) 

On  the  southern  edge  of  the  city  of  LiCBven- 
worth,  14  miles  north  of  the  Kansaa  Turn- 
pike on  VS.  73,  a  smaU,  green  and  whit* 
sign  points  to  one  of  the  state's  oldest  In- 
stitutions. 

A  quick  left  turn  takes  you  through  the 
gates  of  Saint  Mary  CXiUege.  an  educational 
institution  that  has  Its  origins  In  a  time 
when  Kansas  was  called  "bloody"  and  state- 
iKXXl  was  more  than  three  years  away. 

Today,  a  winding  drive,  partly  paved  with 
bnck,  leads  to  an  administration  building 
erected  In  1870.  The  240-acre  campus  Is  dot- 
ted with  large  trees.  Orassy  lawns,  spring- 
fed  lakes,  formal  gardens  and  tum-of-the- 
century  gazebos  add  a  picture-book  dimen- 
sion. BuUdlngB  are  a  compatible  blend  of 
old  and  new.  mostly  of  red  brick. 

On  a  spring  day.  groups  of  young  women 
laden  with  books  enjoy  a  warm  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  or  a  tree.  They  may 
be  wearing  faded  blue  denims,  cut-off  Jeans 
or  long  skirts.  In  the  halls,  clusters  of  girls 
chAt  between  classes.  Their  faces  reflect  a 
happy  attitude  of  relaxation,  openness  and 
optimism. 

There  are  480  of  these  girls  and  they  attend 
the  oldest  school  for  girls  In  Kansas  and  the 
state's  only  remaining  4-year  college  for 
women.  Saint  Mary  Is  115  years  old.  founded 
la  1859. 

In  1858,  Bishop  John  Baptist  Mlege,  Vlcar- 
Apostollc  of  Indian  Territory,  realized  the 
need  for  Christian  education  on  the  frontier. 
His  call  to  "come  North  as  soon  as  poeslble" 
was  beard  In  Tennessee  by  Mother  Xarler 
Ross,  superior  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity  of 
Nashville. 

By  Nov.  1,  lp58,  nve  professed  Sisters,  two 
postulants,  a  novice  and  an  orphaned  girl, 
left  the  genteel  securtty  of  NashvUle  for  a 
frontier  town  filled  with  hunters,  traders, 
soldiers  and  "border  rufllans"  who  exploited 
the  pro  and  antlslavvry  settlers. 

After  an  1 1  -day  journey  over  frozen  ground 
and  up  an  ice-choked  Missouri  River,  the 
little  group  of  women  in  their  peculiar  garb 
arrived  In  Lieavenworth,  attracting  scant  at- 
tention from  the  wharf-sldc  loungers.  But  by 
the  time  the  second  group  of  Sisters  arrived. 


Dec.   1,  1858.  townspeople  knew  the  Slsteti 
were  there  to  teach  and  serve. 

Back  In  NashvUle,  Mother  Xavler,  a  ttny, 
dark-eyed  woman  who  tiad  rim  away  tnii 
her  Methodist  home  to  enter  a  Catholic  ooo. 
vent,  disposed  of  the  remaining  property  g( 
the  Nashville  order.  After  paying  debts,  sbi 
and  Sister  Joanna  Bruner  left  for  the  frontl* 
with  $9  In  their  pockets. 

Stranded  on  the  steamer,  "Ella,"  in  tlti 
frozen  Missouri  River  below  Jefferson  Oltj, 
the  Sisters  were  delayed  for  several  dayi,' 
They  finally  arrived  In  Leavenworth,  Feb  Ji 
1859. 

Although  the  original  Sisters  were  alreaity 
teaching  a  group  of  young  boys.  Mothir 
Xavler.  with  the  help  of  Bishop  Mlege.  rented 
a  small  cottage  on  Kl'-kapoo  Street.  This  wh 
to  be  the  boarding  school,  "St.  Mary's  Acade- 
my for  Young  Ladles." 

The  process  of  educating  girls  and  youof 
women  has  been  continued  by  the  Blstsn 
of  Charity  without  interruption  since  ItSI. 

By  1880  &  new  brick  building  was  ready 
to  house  the  boarders,  who  came  from  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Oklaboou, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  school  was  ereetid 
for  $6,000  and  tuition  was  $96  for  a  U 
month  session.  Because  of  the  growing  ds. 
mand  tar  a  "finishing"  school  education,  bi 
1870  the  academy  weis  moved  to  the  rampui 
Where  Saint  Mary  College  now  stands. 

If  your  vision  of  a  Catholic  women's  col- 
lege Includes  tolling  of  bells,  the  swiah  d 
bUck-cIad  nuns  paaslng  through  aepulchnl 
halls  and  students  dressed  In  demure  uni- 
forms primly  going  back  and  forth  froB 
chapel  to  classroom,  a  visit  to  Saint  Uiiy 
wUl  shatter  that  image. 

Today,  although  almoet  half  of  the  staff 
and  administrative  body  are  members  of  tlM 
founding  order.  It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  tall 
a  lay  teacher  from  a  Sister.  And  in  some  in- 
stance, it's  hard  to  teU  a  Sister  from  a  stu- 
dent. 

But  If  the  outward  appearance  of  tba 
community  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  Mother  Xavler's  day,  the  purposes  aatf 
Ideals  of  education  remain  much  the  sane— 
that  Is,  "to  combine  that  which  is  uaafnl 
and  necessary  with  that  which  is  solid  and 
ornamental  and  to  develop  moral  charactar." 

"We  are  concerned  today  with  intellectual 
development  of  the  student,  at  the  same  ttnii 
encouraging  the  growth  of  personality  and 
integrity."  said  Sister  Mary  Janet  McOiUar, 
the  gentle  yet  dynamic  49-year-old  praii- 
dent.  "In  a  teaching  and  learning  commu- 
nity, students  need  to  know  how  to  Interact 
In  that  community." 

Sister  Mary  Janet,  whose  brown  hair, 
touched  with  gray,  frames  a  youthful  faoi, 
calls  herself  a  Kansas  transplant.  A  nattv* 
of  Kansas  City,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  llia 
James  P.  McOllley.  she  attended  St.  Teresa* 
College,  now  Avlla.  but  received  her  bacb»- 
lor's  degree  from  Saint  Mary  College  with 
majors  In  English  and  drama.  She  earned  a 
master's  degree  In  English  from  Boston  Col- 
lege and  a  doctorate  in  English  llteratuif 
from  Pordham  University,  New  Tork. 

Saint  Mary  College  Is  still  a  church- 
oriented  school,  the  president  pointed  out 
She  believes  the  basic  strengths  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrl-stlan  tradlt'.on  Inspire  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature. 

"A  value  is  placed  on  every  human  being,* 
she  said,  "whether  Jew  or  Oreek  or  male  or 
female."  This  value  orientation  Is  relatlvt 
to  a  moral  commitment.  You  have  a  aenai 
of  something  bigger  than  you  are. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  educa- 
tion without  a  theological  dimension.  If  ytn 
leave  out  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  all  tha* 
He  Is  and  means,  then  you  don't  really  le«* 
at  the  whole  of  what  man  can  know  and  be." 

The  students  do  question,  the  presUUnt 
said. 

"We  try  to  provide  a  supportive  and  open 
role  where  they  can  test  themselves  and  their 
beliefs. 
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"Young  people  talk  more  about  Ood  and 
lex  than  anything  else,"  she  said,  smUlng. 

freedom  of  thought  and  action  coupled 
irtth  responsibility  prevails  on  the  campus. 

Oars  are  permitted  for  students  other  than 
first  semester  freshmen.  Campus  hours  are 
adjusted  to  grade  level,  with  Juniors  and 
seniors  free  to  come  and  go  at  will. 

Because  3.3  beer  Is  legal  for  18-year-olds  In 
Kansas,  it  is  allowed  on  the  campus. 

"If  you're  to  live  within  the  laws  of  the 
state  there's  no  better  place  to  start  than  in 
OoUege,"  a  faculty  member  said. 


to  th«  new  world  in  which  women  will  be 
living  and  coping.  We  cant  Jtist  sit  back 
and  say  that  everything  Is  all  right,  but  we 
are  in  a  strong  position  to  do  a  good  Job." 

The  president  believes  there  should  be  a 
variety  of  options  open  to  the  college-bound 
woman,  and  being  able  to  attend  a  women's 
college  should  be  one  <rf  them. 

What  Is  the  key  to  the  success  of  a  women's 
coUege?  Sister  Mfkry  Janet  continued: 

"I  beUeve  that  the  one  thing  that  really 
helps  is  to  get  to  know  and  like  one's  self 
and  to  develop  self-confidence  through  the 


As  one  of  172  senior  coUege  women  presi-  ^  friendships  that  can  be  made  on  a  slnKle- 
dents  In   the   nation.   Sister   Mary   Janet   Is^  sex  campus. 


excited  about  the  futiire  of  women's  colleges 
and  particularly  of  Saint  Mary. 

"We're  no  longer  on  the  defensive,"  she 
aald.  "Even  when  the  coeducational  band- 
wagon started  rolling  a  few  years  ago,  result- 
ing In  the  demise  of  scores  of  single -sex 
colleges,  we  viewed  our  situation  not  as  a 
predicament  but  as  an  opportunity.  Student 
opinion  concurred  with  the  governing  and 
advisory  bodies  in  the  decision  to  maintain 
Saint  Mary  as  a  w(unen's  college. 

"Schools  for  women  were  originally  on  the 
frontier  and  we're  ready  to  reaffirm  ovir  faith 
In  this  kind  of  education  as  stUl  a  new 
frontier  In  higher  education  for  women." 

The  president's  office  with  Its  14-foot  cell- 
ing*, massive  doors  and  paraquet  floor  Is  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  the  first  buUding  on  the 
Ifuncle  land  south  of  the  city.  Later  wings 
vers  added  which  became  Xavler  Hall  and 
Mead  Hall. 

Through  the  years  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
rtcognlzed  the  continuing  need  for  change. 
m  1923,  Mother  Mary  Berchmans  Cannan 
oiwned  a  Junior  coUege  with  20  students. 
One  of  these,  Sister  Mary  Ernestine  Whlt- 
Bore,  former  chairman  of  the  Bngllsh  De- 
partment, was  the  first  Sister  to  enter  and 
fliUsh  at  the  college.  She  later  received  her 
doctorate  from  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Tn  the  beginning,  the  idea  of  propriety 
vaa  strong,"  sister  Ernestine  said,  "but  the 
goal  aoon  became  one  of  educating  the  whole 
peraon,  soclaUy,  spiritually  and  academl»- 
•Uy." 

Sister  Ernestine,  now  retired,  sitting  in  a 
oomfortable  chair  In  the  attractively  deco- 
rated social  room  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  recalled 
some  of  the  rules  of  conduct  that  applied 
when  she  was  a  student. 

•^e  were  well  protected.  Tliunday  after- 
noon we  could  go  into  town,  but  always 
■eeompanled  by  a  sistw.  We  could  have 
ofeQara  from  2  to  4  pjn.  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Boy  friends  sometimes  came,  posing  as  rela- 
ttvee.  Of  course,  we  had  to  go  to  dally  mass 
Vlth  the  Sisters. 

"Hack  shoM,  hose  and  blouse — white  on 
SoQilay,  were  the  accepted  mode  of  dress.  But 
Ihat  dldnt  last  too  long.  Swesters  and  skirts 
*er»  sooQ  the  order  of  the  day.  But  we  did 
•Bar  our  mortar  boards  and  long  black  capes 
toall  academic  affairs  and  to  religious 
services. 

"This  waa  to  impress  on  the  girls  the  dig- 
Blty  and  prlvUege  of  sehcdarshlp.  I  guess  it 
did  make  the  freshmen  feel  a  sense  of  Im- 
portaztce— that  they  were  really  a  part  of  the 
college. 

"Truth  has  always  been  held  very  high  as 
•xempUfied  in  the  motto  of  Saint  Mary  'Ver- 
tu  et  acienMa'— virtue  and  knowledge. 

"Today  It  may  be  reversed  a  little  bit,"  She 
•M.  her  eyes  twinkling. 

From  a  course  in  tapestry  to  one  in  trans- 
actional analysis  is  a  long  way.  To  fulfill 
tte  curriculum  needs  and  demands  of  more 
•tadents.  Saint  Mary  became  a  4-yesr  col- 
lige  In  1930  with  programs  of  studies  leading 
JO  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arta,  Science, 
Mttslc  and  Music  Education. 

"One  of  the  many  things  we  have  going 
*r  ns  to  100  years  of  experience,"  Sister  Mary 
*aet  said.  "But  we  cant  be  complacent.  We 
■nst  re-examine  our  goals  and  shape  them 


"We  realize,  of  cotvse,  that  lasting  friend- 
ships with  other  women  are  made  on  co- 
educational campTises,  but  we  notice  this 
factor  Is  especially  strong  at  a  college  for 
women. 

"There  is  some  validity  to  the  criticism 
that  there  are  not  many  men  around,  so 
it  Is  an  artificial  environment,  but  is  any 
campus  a  part  of  the  real  world?  The  dating 
game  creates  pressures,  but  of  course  there 
Is  no  way  to  avoid  the  mating  ritual.  But 
the  game  can  be  more  real  and  authentic 
If  students  have  a  sense  of  who  they  are. 

"The  professional  staff  members  acting  In 
positions  of  Importance  provide  crucial  role 
models.  When  a  young  student  sees  an  older 
woman  in  a  role  she  believes  in  and  has 
dedicated  her  life  to,  the  student  finds  a 
source  of  strength  that  is  Important  to  her 
future  as  a  person,  or  as  a  person  to  be  of 
service  to  others. 

"Statistics  Indicate  there  are  27  profes- 
sional women  to  every  1,000  women  students 
compared  to  143  professional  men  to  every 
1.000.  so  the  role  model  Is  more  visible  in  a 
college  like  Saint  Mary." 

The  president  feels  the  school  has  Its  share 
of  normal  social  problems  that  can  be  dealt 
with  on  the  counseling  level.  In  her  nine 
years  of  tenure  she  has  expelled  one  student. 
A  changing,  expanding  curriculum  makes 
Saint  Mary  an  outpost  of  innovation. 

In  the  interim  section  of  the  year,  the 
four  weeks  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
students  tinder  the  guidance  of  Sister  Carol 
Hinds,  met  once  a  week  with  prisoners  from 
the  Kansas  State  Prison  at  Lansing. 

"The  class  was  held  in  the  administration 
buUdlng  of  the  prison  so  the  men  came  half- 
way out  and  the  girls  went  half-way  in," 
Sister  CarcH,  an  EngUsh  Instructor,  ex- 
plained. "We  studied  Uterature  written  by 
men  who  were  prisoners  themselves  includ- 
ing Doetoevsky,  Dickens,  e.e.  cummlngs  and 
Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  much  the  men  got  out 
of  the  coiu«e,  but  the  girls  seemed  to  think 
It  was  a  rewarding  experience." 

Other  interim  courses  have  Included  study 
abroad  and  In  Mexico,  New  York  City,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  work  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  work  In  nearby  communi- 
ties and  In  Kansas  City's  inner  city.  Some 
of  these  interim  programs  often  lead  to  sum- 
mer Jobs. 

Music  Is  a  big  part  of  life  at  the  school. 
Students  and  teachers  perform  in  groups 
that  play  everything  from  the  classics 
through  the  gamut  of  Jazz,  swing  and  rock. 
A  combo  of  nims,  "The  Remnants,"  gained 
nationwide  fame  on  the  televised  "I  Love 
Lucy"  show  In  1971. 

Sister  Ernestine  pointed  out  that  Saint 
Mary  has  long  been  Influenced  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

"From  the  beginning,"  she  said,  "the  cur- 
riculum was  based  on  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  We  were  guided  by  the  uni- 
versity, aided  in  finding  teachers  and  we 
used  the  same  textbooks." 

Like  other  small  colleges.  Saint  Mary  U 
having  difficulties.  Financing  and  declining 
enroUment  are  the  big  problems. 

"Saint  Mary  has  always  operated  in  the 
black,"  said  James  E.  Burke,  a  Kansas  City 
lawyer  and  vice-chairman  of  the  President's 


Council,  an  advisory  board  to  the  school. 
"This  Is  because  of  contributed  servloes  by 
the  nuns,  but  as  the  number  of  lay  faculty 
increases  the  harder  It  will  be  to  meet  our 
budget." 

Burke  Is  optimistic,  nevertheless,  about 
the  futtire  of  the  college. 

"With  a  broadening  currlcultim  In  liberal 
arts  and  a  strong  recruitment  program,"  he 
said,  "I'm  confident  this  school  wUl  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  young  women  for  years 
to  come." 

Why  do  young  women  choose  Saint  Mary? 
Diana  Funow.  18,  a  freshman  from  Glad- 
stone, said  It  was  because  it  was  not  too  far 
from  home,  the  campus  was  small  and  the 
tuition  reasonable. 

"The  thing  that  really  made  up  my  mind, 
even  after  visiting  coed  schools,  was  the 
friendliness  of  the  girls.  I  felt  right  at  home 
Immediately." 

Saint  Mary  Is  a  hub  In  a  circle  of  aca- 
demic Institutions.  In  Lawrence,  the  school 
maintains  a  house  for  resident  students  who 
want  to  take  courses  at  the  university.  But 
the  house  at  1434  Engle  Street  has  other 
functions. 

"It's  a  good  place  for  an  'overnight  relax- 
er',"  Sister  Marie  Brlnkman,  house  dlrectOT- 
in-resldence,  said.  "Any  Saint  Mary  girl  can 
go  there  for  a  weekend  Just  to  get  away  to 
enrich  her  coUege  years  with  university 
study  and  to  have  access  to  university  life. 
Saint  Mary's  proximity  to  Pt.  Leavenworth 
has  resulted  in  a  certain  cosmopolitanism. 
Wives  of  officers  at  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  CoUege  enroll  In  courses  and  last 
year  one  of  the  women  taught  Russian  his- 
tory. Many  officer's  daughters  have  been  stu- 
dents at  the  college. 

There  are  44  students  from  16  cotin tries 
attending  Saint  Mary  College  with  Thailand 
represented  by  10. 

JoAnn  Taylor,  21,  a  senior  from  Denver, 
said  she  came  to  Saint  Mary  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons. 

"I  thought  boys  were  better  than  girls 
when  I  was  in  high  school.  Here  I've  learned 
the  value  of  womanhood  and  I  see  myself  as 
a  person  who  has  a  choice." 

She  admits  she  could  use  a  little  more  In- 
tellecttial  contact  with  men  but  feels  she'll 
get  that  when  she  enters  law  school  next  fall. 
Another  student  suggested  that  girls  some- 
times use  the  women's  college  as  an  excuse  If 
they  don't  have  a  glamorous  social  life. 

"They  think  if  they  went  to  a  large  tmi- 
verslty  they'd  have  tons  of  dates — but  woiUd 
they?" 

Another  Joked  about  the  dating  game. 
"You  Just  have  to  be  a  little  more  ingenious." 
One  thing  is  for  certain.  Men  do  come  to 
the  camptis.  At  last  spring's  formal  dance 
more  than  300  couples  danced,  ate,  and 
drank  Kansas's  3.2  beer  at  one  of  the  moat 
suocessful  of  all  campus  activities. 

Joyce  Jones,  21,  a  senior  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, 111.,  a  few  weeks  ago  draped  a  huge  sign 
in  the  dining  haU  reminding  students  it  was 
Just  "100  days  untU  the  spring  danoe." 

Despite  the  low  costs,  $1,150  for  tuition, 
$560  for  board,  $300  for  room  and  $100  for 
general  fees.  Saint  Mary  is  operating  below 
capacity.  There  is  room  for  80  to  100  more 
resident  students. 

And  what  of  the  total  results  achieved 
since  the  brave  band  of  Sisters  arrived  on 
the  river  bank  in  18677 

Well,  an  Order  has  evolved  numbering  733 
Sisters  and  their  work  has  spread  Westward 
from  Leavenwc»th  into  10  states  including 
California. 

Today  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leaven- 
worth operate  eight  hospitals  with  a  total  of 
more  than  2,000  beds;  two  homes  for  chil- 
dren; one  home  for  the  aged;  36  grade 
schools;  eight  high  schools;  one  college;  and 
missions  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

In  1940,  a  red  brick,  Georgian-styled  struc- 
ture was  built  on  the  college  grounds.  It  Is 
the   Motherbouse   where   the   Sisters  work. 
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study  and  eventually  retire,  stti  under  the 
^Idtng  spirituality  of  St  VlnOent  de  Paul 
wbo  founded  the  original  order,  the  D»ilgh- 
t»n  of  Chanty,  in  1633. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myseU  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleag^ue.  Senator 
Maksitklo. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ident's council  for  St.  Mary  College  of 
Leavenworth,  Elans.  This  la  an  outstand- 
ing educational  Institution  and  I  welcome 
the  opportimlty  to  Join  In  saluting  St. 
Mary  College  In  this  Its  golden  Jubilee 
year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  traced  the  historical  highlights 
of  the  development  of  St.  Mary  College 
and  the  work  of  the  Sisters  o|  Charity  of 
Leavenworth  which  founded  the  college. 
The  decision  back  In  1858  by  a  handful 
of  Catholic  sisters  to  leave  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  to  move  to  the  Kansas  ter- 
ritory, then  only  partially  settled  and 
torn  by  pro-  and  antl-slavery  factions.  Is 
a  tribute  to  a  tough,  pioneer  spirit  and  a 
powerful  dedication  to  serve  himianity. 

As  an  educational  institution,  St. 
Mary  College  has  always  been  committed 
to  sound  intellectual  development  and 
moral  commitment.  The  college's  educa- 
tional ideal  is  well  expressed  lA  the  state- 
ment, "to  combine  that  whl<di  is  useful 
and  necessary  with  that  which  is  solid 
and  ornamental  and  to  develop  moral 
character."  And  while  the  college  has 
always  adhered  to  this  goal,  it  also  has 
shown  a  remarkable  ability  to  adjust  to 
the  needs  of  the  day,  to  provide  their 
students  with  educational  training  be- 
fitting today's  society,  but,  nevertheless, 
always  grounded  in  the  basic  principles 
of  intellectual  truth  and  Interpersonal 
relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  on -campus  educa- 
tional programs.  St.  Mary  CoUege  has 
carried  on  off-campus  projects.  One  of 
those  that  comes  to  mind  is  a  literature 
instruction  program  for  prisoners  at 
Kansas  State  Penitentiary  at  Lansing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Leavenworth  now  numbers  733  sisters 
and  their  work  has  spread  westward 
from  Leavenworth  Into  10  States.  In- 
cluding California.  They  now  cqierate  8 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  more  than  2.000 
beds:  2  homes  for  children;  1  home  for 
the  aged ;  S5  grade  schools ;  8  high  schools 
and  missions  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Mr.  President,  St.  Mary  -  CoUege  is 
one  of  Elansas'  oldest  and  fli^st  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  And  as  they 
celebrate  their  golden  Jubilee  year,  I  want 
to  offer  my  congratulations  for  an  out- 
standing record  of  the  i;>ast  and  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  confidence  for  a 
great  future. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  minority  leader  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pw>xiaRK)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHATS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

CONSUMm    PSOTXCnON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
how we  are  more  aware  of  our  trials  and 
tribulations — our  troubles — than  our 
blessings  and  rewards. 

In  the  year  of  Watergate  and  of  super 
inflation,  of  cynicism  and  fading  confi- 
dence by  too  many  In  our  country  and 
system.  It  Is  time  we  reminded  ourselves 
that  In  fact  we  have  a  lot — and  I  mean 
a  great  deal  more — going  for  us  than 
against  us. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection.  Never  has 
the  American  public  been  more  aware 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  is  being 
hoodwinked,  deceived,  and  conned  in  the 
marketplace  than  it  is  today. 

That  very  fact — that  increased  con- 
clousness  of  the  prospects  of  being 
cheated — is  evidence  of  our  progress. 
And  thanks  to  this  Federal  Government, 
the  progress  for  the  consumer  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  much  greater  than 
ever  before.  That  is  hard  to  believe — but 
it  is  true. 

Consider:  First  we  have  a  rampaging 
inflation  that  has  skyrocketed  many 
prices.  In  addition,  even  though  the  goods 
the  consumer  buys  are  expensive,  they 
are  often  shoddlly  made  and  have  to  be 
replaced  after  only  a  short  time.  Worse 
yet.  some  products  are  actually  danger- 
ous to  the  health  or  safety  of  those  who 
use  them.  And  the  consumer  is  fre- 
quently misled  as  to  the  cost  or  quality 
of  the  goods  or  services  he  is  purchasing. 

Today,  however,  things  are  different. 
Over  the  past  decade  or  so.  America  has 
developed  a  strong  consumer  movement, 
which  has  awakened  both  the  people  and 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  to  the 
need  for  change.  In  many  cases,  activist 
groups  have  been  able  to  convince  indi- 
vidual businessmen  to  change  their  prac- 
tices. In  other  cases,  the  consumer  move- 
ment has  provided  impetus  and  support 
for  new  legislation  on  the  Federal  and 
State  levels. 

TsuTH  HJ  cBiorr 

One  way  in  which  we  can  protect  the 
consumer  is  to  ensure  that  he  is  well- 
informed  about  the  services  he  Is  offered 
and  their  cost.  I  am  proud  to  have  fol- 
lowed former  Senator  Paul  Etouglas  in 
the  fight  he  led  for  full  disclosure  in  the 
cost  of  credit.  Under  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  Law,  which  Senator  Douglas  pio- 
neered to  the  brink  of  passage  and  I 
finally  authored,  the  prospective  bor- 
rower must  be  given  full  information 
about  the  cost  of  his  loan,  smd  in  a  uni- 
form simple  way  so  that  he  can  compare 
costs  and  shop  around  to  get  the  best 
possible  deal.  The  law  applies  not  only 
to  loans  from  banks  and  other  exclu- 
sively financial  institutions,  but  also  to 
situations  where  credit  is  extended  by  a 
retailer  to  a  customer.  Under  this  law, 
consumers  are  made  aware  of  the  full 
cost  they  pay  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
"on  time"  rather  than  for  cash,  and 
can  make  an  informed  decision  about 
whether  to  use  the  retail  credit  offered 
by  a  psu^lcular  merchant. 

Another  forward  step  in  the  area  of 
consimier  credit  is  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 


porting Act  of  1970.  When  an  Individual 
applies  for  credit,  he  is  subject  to  investi- 
gation, usually  by  an  Independent  credit 
reporting  agency.  Testimony  before  sev- 
eral congressional  committees  revealed 
that  many  Individuals  were  Irreparably 
damaged  because  of  an  Inaccurate  re- 
port. In  some  cases,  the  individuals  had 
no  idea  they  were  being  rejected  for 
credit.  Insurance,  or  employment  because 
of  an  adverse  credit  report.  In  other 
^ases,  individuals  have  been  unable  to 
•correct  inaccurate  information  In  their 
files. 

Although  improvements  are  needed, 
the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  was  an 
Important  first  step  toward  remedying 
these  abuses.  It  gives  the  consiuner  the 
right  to  be  informed  when  an  adverse 
credit  report  is  the  resison  for  an  em- 
ployment, credit,  or  Insurance  turndown, 
to  be  Informed  of  the  substance  of  the 
information  in  his  credit  file,  to  have  In- 
formation In  his  file  reinvestigated  if  he 
disputes  its  accuracy,  and  to  have  inac- 
curate or  unverlflable  information  de- 
leted from  his  file.  He  also  has  the  right 
to  sue  any  credit  reporting  agency  which 
negligently  reports  inaccurate  Informa- 
tion about  him. 

The  same  act  also  stopped  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Millions  of 
Americans  had  been  burdened  by  these 
unordered  and  unwanted  cards,  which 
threatened  to  turn  us  into  a  nation  of 
credit  dnmks.  In  addition,  an  individual 
is  now  protected  from  llabHlty  if  his 
credit  card  Is  lost  or  stolen. 

TKUTH  IN  ADVEBTISING 

Think  of  the  Immense  effect  that  dis- 
torted, dishonest  swlvertislng  has  had  on 
the  American  consumer  In  the  past  50 
years.  Here  is  where  much  of  the  down- 
right lying  really  hits  home.  Now,  at  last, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  beginning  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  beginning  to  bring 
the  cleansing  force  of  truth  into  adv^- 
tising — at  last. 

If  this  were  the  only  action  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  last  10 
years  to  help  the  consumer,  this  by  itself, 
it  would  mean  a  better,  more  honest 
country. 

One  Important  step  in  this  direction 
is  the  FTC's  ad  substantiation  program. 
Under  this  program,  all  of  the  advertis- 
ing for  a  particular  Industry  Is  monJ-' 
tored  and  examined  by  experts  for  Its 
truthfulness.  Advertisers  are  asked  to 
provide  back-up  data  to  support  the 
claims  made,  and  complaints  are  issued 
when  the  advertising  is  found  to  be  im- 
supported.  la  some  cases,  corrective  ad* 
vertlsing  has  been  required,  to  remove 
any  misleading  ideas  which  had  been 
left  with  the  consumer  by  the  earlier  ad- 
vertisement. In  addition  to  improving 
the  truthfulness  of  advertising  in  the 
particular  industry,  the  ad  substantia- 
tion program  also  has  an  Important  de- 
terrent effect  in  the  business  as  a  whole, 
since  no  one  knows  when  his  advertising 
Is  about  to  be  studied. 

OXT  TOtn  MONET  BACK 

Where  the  consimier  haa  already  been 
deceived,  he  Is  generally  out-of-pocket 
a  substantial  sum,  for  goods  or  servlcfls 
which  are  worth  less  than  he  paid  for 
them  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  In  the 
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past,  all  we  could  hope  was  that  such 
exploitation  would  not  occur  again  in 
the  future.  Under  a  new  program,  how- 
ever, the  PTC  is  helping  the  exploited 
consumer  to  get  his  money  back.  In  a 
number  of  recent  cases  involving  land 
sales,  pyramid  schemes  and  trading 
stamps,  the  settlement  has  included  res- 
titution for  defrauded  consimiers  as  well 
as  the  usual  promise  to  cease  and  desist 
the  illegal  practice.  Refunds  for  custo- 
mers are  now  being  sought  by  the  FTC  in 
a  number  of  cases  involving  vocational 
schools.  This  new  restitution  program 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
fraudulent  sales  practices  too  expensive 
to  be  worthwhile. 

PROTECTION  or  HEALTH  AND  LIFE 

The  Federal  Government  has  also 
made  substantial  progress  recently  in 
protecting  the  consumer's  health  and 
life.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  highly 
productive  society  with  a  seemingly  in- 
finite variety  of  consumer  goods,  some  of 
these  goods  are  not  as  safe  as  they 
should  be.  In  their  haste  to  capture  a 
share  of  the  market,  manufacturers  have 
often  not  troubled  to  consider  possible 
risks  to  the  people  who  eventually  buy 
and  use  their  products.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  tol- 
erate the  sale  of  unsafe  or  unhealthful 
products. 

In  recent  years  the  problem  has  been 
faced  on  several  fronts  and  important 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  food  area,  for  instance. 
Congress  has  acted  to  require  the  States 
to  upgrade  their  meat  inspection  stand- 
ards to  match  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  insure  consumers 
of  wholesome  meat,  whatever  its  source. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
recently  instituted  a  nutritional  labeling 
program.  Under  this  program,  which  is 
voluntary  with  manufacturers,  pur- 
chasers of  processed  foods  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  caloric,  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate,  and  vitamin  content  of 
these  products.  FDA  has  also  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  nutritional  guide- 
lines for  food  manufacturers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  Is  to  encoiuage  the 
food  industry  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  important  nutrients  at  levels  that 
he  has  reason  to  expect  in  widely  used 
food  products.  The  first  such  guideline 
issued  sets  minimum  protein  and  vitamin 
standards  for  frozen  dinners. 

The  FDA  has  also  been  very  active  in 
the  area  of  food  safety.  It  has  intensively 
reviewed  the  list  of  permitted  food  addi- 
tives and  has  curtailed  the  use  of  a  num- 
ber of  potentially  harmful  chemicals  in 
food  products  or  in  animal  feed.  It  has 
also  increased  its  surveillance  of  food 
products  for  signs  of  bacterial  contam- 
ination or  risk  of  botulism  poisoning  and 
removed  unsafe  products  from  the 
market. 

Spurred  on  by  the  thalidomide  trag- 
edies of  the  early  1960's,  the  Congress 
vastly  Increased  the  authority  of  the 
PDA  to  safeguard  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  thousands  of  medicines 
offered  to  the  public,  whether  directly  or 
by  prescription.  Acting  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  1962  amendments 
wthe  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the 
fDA  commissioned  a  study  of  over  3,000 
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drug  products  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness. Drug  use  in  this  country  will  be 
profoundly  affected  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  evaluations.  The  American 
public  is  currently  receiving  2  billion 
prescriptions  per  year;  and  this  figure  is 
steadily  Increasing.  These  figures  exclude 
the  use  of  nonprescription  drugs  which 
is  even  greater.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  a  significant  part  of  this  drug  ther- 
apy provides  the  patient  little  or  nothing 
in  terms  of  benefit  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  prescriptions  are  for  ineffec- 
tive or  questionably  effective  drugs.  To 
date,  several  hundred  kinds  of  drugs  have 
been  removed  from  the  market  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  ineffective  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

DRUG    ABUSE 

The  FDA  has  also  begun  a  massive 
review  of  approximately  500,000  varie- 
ties of  over-the-counter  drugs — those 
sold  without  a  prescription.  Because 
self -medication  is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system,  it  is  imperative 
that  these  over-the-counter  drugs  be 
safe  and  effective  and  have  clear  and 
informative  labeling.  Expert  panels  will 
evaluate  ingredients,  dosages  and  con- 
ditions for  use  for  26  basic  classes  of 
products,  including  such  common  prod- 
ucts as  antacids,  cough  remedies,  stimu- 
lants, laxatives,  and  analgesics,  and  will 
set  standards  for  each  class. 

Because  they  are  so  little  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  small  children  have  been 
a  particularly  important  focus  of  reform 
in  the  consumer  safety  area.  Over  the 
years  thousands  of  children  had  been 
msiimed  or  even  killed  in  accidoits  in- 
volving a  wide  variety  of  toys,  ranging 
from  obviously  dangerous  toys  like  fire- 
crackers to  apparently  innocuous  play- 
things such  as  dolls  that  turned  out  to 
be  highly  flammable.  Under  the  ChUd 
Protection  Act  of  1966,  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  are  instructed  to  remove 
such  hazardous  products  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. Aided  by  groups  of  concerned 
parents  and  consumers,  Federal  agencies 
have  identified  over  1,500  kinds  of  unsafe 
toys  and  secured  their  removal  from  the 
stores,  often  through  voluntary  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor.  With  this  kind  of  protection, 
our  children's  Christmases  are  a  lot  ssifer 
and  a  lot  merrier. 

Another  area  of  hazard  for  small  chil- 
dren has  been  accidental  poisonings.  In 
1967,  325  children  died  from  accidental 
poisoning,  and  thousands  more  required 
hospitalization  for  the  same  reason. 
Drugs  and  household  chemicals  were 
the  most  common  cause  of  these  tragic 
accidents.  Congress  undertook  to  deal 
with  this  problem  with  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970.  The  act  is 
aimed  at  children  under  5  years  of  age, 
who  are  especially  vulnerable  because  of 
their  inability  to  read  warning  labels, 
their  natural  curiosity,  and  the  tendency 
among  some  young  children  to  eat  non- 
food items.  Under  the  act,  hazardous  sub- 
stances customarily  stored  aroxmd  the 
household  must  be  packaged  in  such  a 
way  that  children  cannot  easily  Ingest 
dangerous  qusuitities  of  them.  The  most 
obvious  manifestations  of  this  law  are  the 
safety  closures  now  found  on  many  drug 
products,  making  them  diCQcult  or  impos- 
sible for  young  children  to  open. 


PRODUCT      SAFETT 


The  scope  of  consumer  protection  was 
greatly  expanded  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission which  went  into  operation  in 
1973.  The  Commission  carried  on  the 
regulation  of  toy  safety  authorized  by 
prior  law.  But  its  powers  go  much  twyond 
that:  it  can  identify  and  remove  from 
the  market  a  wide  variety  of  consumer 
products  when  it  has  determined  that 
these  products  are  hazardous.  It  can 
also  set  mandatory  standards  for  con- 
sumer products  which  are  unsafe  if  not 
properly  designed.  In  its  brief  period 
of  operation  the  Commission  has  brought 
about  the  withdrawal  of  140.000  tele- 
vision sets  which  presented  undue 
hazards  of  fire  or  electrical  shock,  and 
over  2  miUlon  disposable  lighters  which 
endangered  the  safety  of  their  users  by 
the  height  of  the  flames  they  gave  forth 
The  Commission  has  also  ordered  the 
recall  of  certain  models  of  dishwashers 
and  stoves  which  involved  serious  risks 
of  gas  leaks  or  electric  shock,  as  well  as 
bicycles  with  inadequate  brake  systems. 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion has  shown  itself  to  be  a  highly  in- 
dependent agency  with  great  concern  for 
consumer  Information  and  input,  and 
promises  to  be  a  major  force  for  im- 
proved consumer  protection  in  the  years 
to  come. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  remarkable  progress, 
much  of  it  resulted  from  the  badgering, 
nagging,  persistence  of  Ralph  Nader,  the 
indispensable  man  for  consumer  prog- 
ress. Let  us  face  it,  without  Nader  the 
spark  of  this  consumer-protection  drive 
could  not  have  caught  fire.  To  take  just 
one  area,  automobile  safety,  Nader's 
book  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed"  was  the 
major  stimulus  behind  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  This  law  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  issue  safety 
standards  for  new  and  used  motor  vehi- 
cles and  motor-vehicle  equipment.  It  is 
as  a  result  of  law  that  all  new  cars  are 
now  equipped  with  seatbelts  which  have 
saved  thousands  of  hves. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  often  turns 
out  that  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress does  not  always  immediately  bring 
the  desired  results,  and  further  action  by 
citizens  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
Government  agencies  comply  with  the 
law  with  reasonable  promptness.  For  in- 
stance, the  1966  Safety  Act  had  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  issue  by  1968  regulations  for  iml- 
form  inspection  standards  for  automo- 
biles and  for  a  quality  grading  system  to 
help  the  consumer  make  an  informed 
decision  when  he  purchases  tires.  When, 
several  years  after  the  congressional 
deadline,  the  Department  still  had  not 
issued  the  standards,  the  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group  brought  suit  and  won  a 
court  order  requiring  the  regulations  to 
be  Issued  promptly.  Other,  related  con- 
simaer  groups  have  petitioned  and 
worked  with  the  department  toward 
adoption  of  requirements  for  passive  re- 
straint systems,  gas  tank  shielding  and 
other  safety  features  for  future  model 
cars. 
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The  scope  of  the  activities  of  Nader 
and  his  many  zealous  coworkens  can  be 
appreciated  from  even  a  brief  sampling 
of  their  activities  in  recent  yeare  where- 
by they  have : 

Established  in  Federal  court  that  bar 
association  minimum  fee  schedules  are 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws; 

Sued  to  compel  the  Price  Commission 
to  hold  public  hearing  on  proposed  auto- 
mobile price  increases; 

Successfully  challenged  a  State  sta- 
tute barring  drug  stores  from  advertis- 
ing their  prices  on  prescription  drugs; 

Petitioned  Federal  agencies  to  ban  the 
use  of  vinyl  chloride,  a  suspected  carcin- 
ogen, as  a  propellant  in  household  aero- 
sol products; 

Conducted  a  nationwide  survey  of  la- 
belling practices  on  children's  sleepwear 
and  petitioned  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  labelling  rules  to 
help  consumers  Identify  flame  retardant 
garments; 

Petitioned  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  ban  the  carrying  of  haz- 
ardous cargo  on  passenger  flights; 

Established  In  court  the  right  to  dam- 
ages of  an  airline  passenger  holding  con- 
firmed reservations  who  is  "bumped" 
from  his  flight  because  of  overbooking 
by  the  airline. 

On  another  front.  Congress  seems  well 
on  Its  way  toward  establishing  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  authority 
to  Intervene  in  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  consumers.  This 
agency  should  provide  a  long  needed 
counterbalance  to  the  swarms  of  special 
interest  lobbyists  who  have  smothered 
and  thwarted  the  public  Interest  for 
years. 

So  we  can  see  that  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  we  have  started  the  long  Journey 
to  give  the  American  consumer  the  pro- 
tection he  needs.  Consumerism  has  be- 
gim  to  have  a  big  effect  on  the  Federal 
Government.  Consumers  should  take 
heart  from  the  steps  already  taken;  the 
momentum  we  are  developing.  The  fu- 
ture can  be  bright  for  the  consumer,  and 
nothing  in  today's  headlines  should 
blind  us  to  that. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   NEWS   GOOD— NO 
BASIS  FOR  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
released  the  late.st  data  on  unemploy- 
ment. That  news  Is  good.  True  unem- 
ployment Is  down  only  marginally  from 
March.  True  we  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  4  ''2  million  Americans  out  of  work. 
Five  percent  unemployment  is  too  high 
based  on  our  record  over  the  past  15 
years,  and  much  too  high  aa  compared  to 
the  experience  of  all  other  developed 
countries. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  we  are  doing 
far  better  than  any  economists — the  pes- 
simists or  the  optimists — the  admlnlstra- 
tratlon  supporters  or  the  administration 
critics  estimated  4  or  6  months  Bigo.  For 
4  successive  months  unemployment  has 
been  virtually  stable.  In  fact  it  haa  actu- 


ally declined  a  little  since  the  beginrUng 
of  the  year. 

And  frankly  to  me  that  is  surprising  as 
well  as  pleasing. 

Consider:  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  the  gross  national  product  suffered 
a  5.8-percent  decline — the  biggest  drop 
since  1958.  In  the  first  quarter  the  en- 
ergy crisis  hit  with  its  fullest  fury,  throw- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work  in 
the  automobile  industry  Itself  and 
sharply  reducing  jobs  in  related  indus- 
tries and  in  recreational  and  other  serv- 
ice industries  that  are  highly  sensitive 
to  the  availability  of  gasoline. 

Consider  also  that  while  imemploy- 
ment  did  not  Increase  in  this  first  4- 
month  period  of  1974,  this  was  precisely 
the  period  when  the  economists  warned 
us  we  were  most  likely  to  suffer  the  big 
layoffs  in  the  economy.  Virtually  every 
economic  forecast  predicted  a  bad  first 
and  second  quarter  with  unemployment 
rising  rather  sharply,  then  stabilizing 
and  perhaps  falling  ofif  a  little  toward  the 
end  of  the  year. 

For  example,  the  Wharton  School  pre- 
dicted an  average  unemployment  for  the 
year  of  5.65  percent.  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein's 
Data  Resources — up  at  Harvard — pre- 
dicted 5.7  percent.  The  University  of 
Michigan  said  5.9  percent  and  even  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  own  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  forecast  a  5.6  percent  unem- 
ployment. 

In  virtually  every  case  the  economic 
slowdown  eCfect  of  the  energy  shortage 
was  cited  as  the  reason  to  expect  that 
January  through  April  would  be  the  peri- 
od of  sharply  rising  unemployment. 

And  fortunately — on  the  basis  of  the 
record  to  date — ^the  economists  con- 
formed to  their  usual  pattern  and  were 
wrong,  badly  wrong  and  not  only  wrong 
in  predicting  the  rate  of  growth  of  un- 
employment but  wrong  in  that  they  uni- 
versally predicted  rising  unemployment 
and  unemployment  did  not  rise  at  all,  it 
declined. 

Certainly  this  good  economic  news 
may  be  temporary.  This  month  and  next 
month  may  turn  out  to  be  very  bad  in- 
deed and  the  forecasts  for  the  year  may 
turn  out  to  be  right  and  only  the  timing 
wrong. 

But  the  fact  is  tliat  we  do  at  long  last 
have  good  news  on  the  economic  front 
and  we  should  hail  it  as  such. 

I  hope  this  good  news  will  be  consid- 
ered very  carefully  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  they  are  asked  to  vote  on  a 
tax  cut  proposal  sometime  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

It  is  now  clearer  than  ever  that  such 
a  tax  cut  would  be  a  very  foolish  action 
indeed.  Our  number  one  problem  is  now 
not  a  recession — for  which  a  tax  cut 
might  be  logical  medicine,  but  inflation — 
the  worst  and  most  serious  inflation  this 
Nation  has  suffered  in  more  than  20 
years. 

There  is  nothing  hypothetical  or  ICfy 
about  the  inflation.  It  takes  no  economic 
forecasting,  no  guessing,  it  is  here,  smd 
it  Is  the  overwhelming  economic  problem 
that  confronts  us. 

To  cut  taxes  at  a  time  of  the  most  seri- 


ous inflation  would  have  been  laughed 
out  of  Congress  anytime  in  the  last  40 
years  if  our  number  one  problem  were 
inflation.  It  would  have  been  considered 
as  wrong  as  a  tax  increase  in  the  depths 
of  a  serious  depression. 

But  today  it  has  the  most  distinguished 
support  not  only  in  the  Senate  and  House 
in  this  election  year,  but  among  some 
of  the  very  best  economists,  men  we  all 
admire  and  respect. 

So  I  hope  there  will  be  a  little  soul 
searching  by  these  economists  and  Con- 
gressmen before  we  vote  on  the  proposed 
tax  reduction  so  we  can  avoid  a  tragic 
economic  policy  blunder. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OF  TAPES  SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  PRESIDENT: 
PUBLIC  TRANSCRIPTS— n 

Appendix  3.  MeMlng:  The  President  and 
Dean,  Oval  Office,  March  13.  1973.  (12:42- 
2:00  pjn.) 

H.  Say,  did  you  raise  the  question  with  the 
President  on  Colson  as  a  consultant? 

D.  No,  I  didn't. 

H.  Was  that  somebody  else? 

D.  The  thought  was  as  a  consultant  with- 
out doing  any  consulting,  he  wants  It  for 
continued  protection  on 

H.  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  executive  pri- 
vilege protection,  I  take  it. 

D.  It  16  one  of  those  things  that  is  kept 
down  In  the  personnel  ofBce,  and  nothing  ti 
done  on  It. 

P.  What  happens  to  Chapln? 

D.  Well,  Chapln  doesn't  have  quite  the 
same  problem  in  appearing  as  Colson  wiU. 

H.  Yeah — you  have  the  same  problems  ol 
Chapln  appearing  as  Colson. 

P.  Well,  cant — that  would  be  such  an  ob- 
vious fraud  to  have  both  of  them  as  consult- 
ants, that  that  won't  work.  I  think  he  ii 
right.  You  would  have  to  leave  Chapln. 

H.  Well,  you  can't  make  Chapln  a  consul- 
tant, because  we  have  alreculy  said  he  is  not. 

D.  Yeah. 

H.  Because  we  wanted  the  separation.  The 
question  Is,  are  you  then,  as  of  now,  the  way 
they  have  interpreted  executive  privilege,  ii 
that  you  are  not  going  to  let  Chapln  testify, 

P.  Anybody. 

H.  Because  it  applies  to  executive  privilege 
by  the  former  people  In  relation  to  matters 
while  they  were  here. 

D.  And  the  problem  area  Is  .  .  . 

H.  And  that  same  thing  would  ^ply  to 
Colson. 

D.  Well,  yes,  If  Chuck  were  truly  going  to 
be  doing  nothing  from  this  day  on. 

H.  That's  alright.  He  is  concerned  with 
what  he  is  doing.  Colson  is  concerned  with 
what  he  is  doing  from  now  on,  and  he  would 
apply  the  consulting  tactic  If  he  were  called 
with  regard  to  actions  taken  now  .  .  . 

D.  That's  right. 

H.  That  relate  to  the  Watergate  action. 

D.  The  problem  is,  I  think,  he  will  be  out 
stirring  up  counter-news  attacks  and  thlnga 
of  this  nature. 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  Is  he  supposed  to  do 
that  and  be  consulting  with  the  Pr^ident 
on  It? 

D.  No,  no.  But  he  Is  consulting.  It  Is  • 
wide  open  consul tantship.  It  doesn't  mean  be 
would  be  consulting  with  you. 

H.  Yeah.  Your  idea  was  Just  to  put  this  in 
the  drawer.  In  case. 

D.  Put  it  In  the  drawer,  and  then  deckle  It 

H.  It  would  be  a  consultant  without  pay. 

D.  I  wouldn't  even  teU  Chuck  this.  Just 
tell  Chuck  there  Is  something  in  the  drawer. 

H.  There  Is  no  reason  to  teU  Chuck  t« 
there?  Why  .  .  . 
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p.  I  would  tell  Chuck.  Tell  him  he  Is  not 
to  say  anything,  frankly. 

H.  The  point  would  be  to  date  it  back  on 
Saturday,  so  it  Is  that  day. 

D.  Continuous. 

P.  His  consultant  fee  stopped  for  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  he  Is  still  available  for  purposes 
of  consulting  on  various  problems  and  the 
like. 

D  Right. 

p.  Unpaid  consultants? 

D  Yes. 

H  We  have  some  of  those. 

D  Good  ones. 

p  Well,  what  are  the  latest  developments 
Bob  should  get  something  on? 

D    Yeaii. 

p.  Before  we  get  into  that  I  was  wondering 
about  that  Jaclcassery  about  some  kid  who 
(unintelligible) — which  of  course  Is  perfect- 
ly proper  course  of  action  if  it  works.  I  would 
expect  we  were  heavily  Infiltrated  that  way 

too 
D.  The  only  problem  there  Mr.  President 

to  that  .  .  . 

P.  Did  he  get  paid? 

D  He  was  paid. 

P.  By  check? 

D  He  was  paid  by  personal  check  of  an- 
other person  over  there  who,  in  turn,  was 
taking  it  out  of  expanse  money.  The  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  money — and  this  is  tick- 
Itah— is  that  it  Is  pre-Aprll  7th  money,  and 
there  could  be  some  potential  embarrassment 
tcr  Ken  Reltz  along  the  way. 

P.  Oh! 

D.  So  he  i.s.  But  I  think  it  Is  a  confined 
situation.  Obviously  it  \b  something  that 
WiU  come  up  In  thie  Ervin  Committee,  but 
It  te  not  another  new  Liddy-Hunt  operation. 

P   It  is  Just  a   (adjective  deleted)   thing. 

D.  Oh,  it  is. 

P.  What  happened  to  th<  kid?  Did  he  Just 
decide  to  be  a  hero? 

D  That's  right.  He  probably  chatted  about 
It  around  school,  and  the  word  got  out.  and 
be  got  confronted  with  it  and  he  knew  he 
bad  chatted  about  It,  so  there  be  was.  Its 
absurd.  It  really  is.  He  didn't  do  anything 
illegal. 

P.  Illegal?  Of  course  not!  Apparently  you 
haven't  been  able  to  do  anything  on  my 
project  of  getting  on  th*  offensive? 

D.  But  I  have  sir,  to  the  contrary  I 

P.  Based  on  Sullivan,  have  you  kicked  a 
tew  butts  around?  . . 

D.  I  have  all  of  the  information  that  we 
have  collected.  There  Is  some  there,  and  I 
have  turned  it  over  to  Baroody.  Baroody  Is 
having  a  speech  draf  Cect  for  Barry  Ooldwater. 
And  there  is  enough  material  there  to  make 
t  rather  sensational  sneech  Just  by;  Why  in 
the  hell  isn't  somebody  looking  into  what 
happened  to  President  Nlzon  during  Ms  cam- 
paign? Look  at  these  events!  How  do  you 
explain  these?  Where  are  the  answers  to 
these  questions?  But,  there  is  nothing  but 
threads.  I  pulled  nil  the  Information. 

P  Also,  the  Senator  should  then  present 
It  to  the  En-ln  Committee  and  demand  that 
that  be  Ir.cluded.  His  is  a  Senator,  a  Sena- 
tor  

D.  What  I  am  working  on  there  for  Barry 
It  a  letter  to  Senator  Ervin  that  this  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  why  shouldn't 
this  be  a  part  of  the  inquiry?  And  he  can 
sprlnff  out  1964  and  quickly  to  '72.  We've  got 
•  pretty  good  speech  there.  If  we  can  get  out 
our  materials. 

P.  Good! 

D  So  It's  In  the  mill. 

H.  We  have  finally  started  something. 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  Why  havent  we  had 
anyone  Involved  In  It  before?  Just  didnt 
have  enough  stuff?  For  example.  Investiga- 
tions were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  for 
the     34      (unlnteUiglble)      contributed     to 
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McOovem.  And  they  say  (expletive  deleted) 
it  Is  all  hanky-panky,  and  their  records  are 
Just  too  bad  to  find  out.  Is  that  the  problem? 

H.  Won't  that  be  an  issue? 

D.  That  will  be  an  issue.  There  Is  a  crew 
working  that,  also. 

P.  Do  you  need  any  IRS  stuff? 

D.  There  is  no  need  at  this  hour  for  any- 
thing from  IRS,  and  we  have  a  couple  of 
sources  over  there  that  I  can  go  to.  I  dont 
have  to  go  around  with  Johnnie  Walters  or 
anybody,  but  we  can  get  right  In  and  get  what 
we  need.  I  have  been  preparing  the  answers 
for  the  briefing  book  and  I  Just  raised  this 
with  Ron:  in  my  estimation,  for  what  it  Is 
worth,  that  probably  this  week  will  draw 
more  Watergate  questions  than  any  other 
week  we  are  likely  to  see,  given  the  Gray 
hearings,  the  new  regulations — they  are  not 
new,  but  they  are  now  substantiated — about 
PCalmbach  and  Chapln  that  have  been  In  the 
press. 

P.  To  the  effect  of  what  phase? 

D.  That  Chapln  directed  Kalmbach  to  pay 
Segretti,  the  alleged  saboteur,  somewhere  be- 
tween $35  and  $40,000.  There  Is  an  awful  lot 
of  that  hot  In  the  press  now.  There  Is  also 
the  question  of  Dean  appearing,  not  appear- 
ing— Dean's  role.  There  are  more  stories  In 
the  Post  this  morning  that  are  absolutely  In- 
accurate about  my  turning  Information  over 
to  the  Re-Election  Committee  for  some 
woman  over  there.  Mrs.  Hoback  signed  an 
affidavit  and  gave  It  to  Birch  Bayh,  and  said 
that  "I  was  brought  Into  Bob  Mardlan's  office 
within  48  hours  after  a  private  interview  I 
had  with  the  Jury  and  confronted  with  it." 
How  did  they  know  that?  It  came  from  inter- 
nal sources  over  there.  That's  how  tbey  knew 
it! 

P.  Prom  what? 

D.  Internal  sources — tills  girl  bad  told 
others  that  she  was  doing  tbiz,  and  they  Just 
told.  They  Just  quickly  sent  it  to  the  top  that 
she  was  out  on  her  own. 

P.  Did  she  quit? 

D.  She  did.  There  have  been  two  or  three  of 
those. 

H.  Why  did  she  do  that?  Was  she  mad? 

D.  She  is  a  registered  Democrat. 

H.  Why  did  we  take  her  in? 

D.  To  this  day,  I  do  not  know  what  she 
was  doing. 

P.  Who  was  she  working  for? 

D.  She  worked  In  Stan's  operation. 

P.  Why  did  he  have  her  working  for  him? 

D.  It  wasn't  a  goo0  move.  In  fact  that  was 
one  of  our  problems — the  Uttle  pocket  of 
women  who  worked  for  Maury  Stans.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  things  would  have  sailed  a 
lot  smoother  without  that  pack.  Not  that 
they  have  or  bad  anything  that  was  devas- 
tating. 

p.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  question, 
etc.,  it  would  be  my  oplxUon  not  to  dodge 
It  Just  because  there  are  going  to  be  ques- 
tions. 

D.  Well  you  are  probably  going  to  get  mon 
q\iestlo:is  this  week.  And  the  tough  ques- 
tions. And  some  of  them  don't  have  easy 
answers.  For  example,  did  Haldeman  know 
that  there  was  Don  Begretil  out  there?  That 
question  is  likely. 

P.  Did  he?  I  don't  know. 

D.  Yes,  he  had  knowledge  that  there  was 
somebody  In  the  field  doing  prankster-type 
activities. 

P.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
What  about  my  taking,  basically.  Just  trying 
to  fight  this  thing  one  at  a  time.  I  am  only 
going  to  have  to  fight  It  later,  and  it  la  not 
going  to  get  any  better.  I  think  the  thing 
to  say  Is,  "this  is  a  matter  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  and  I  am  not  going  to 
comment  on  it".  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
business  of  taking  each  charge  that  comes 
up  in  the  Committee  and  commenting  on  It : 
"It  is  being  considered  by  the  Committee. 


It  Is  being  Invertigated  and  I  am  not  going 
to  comment  on  it." 

D.  That  Is  exactly  the  way  I  have  drafted 
these.   I   have   checked   them    generally. 

P.  I  will  Just  cut  them  off.  I  think.  John, 
if  I  start  breaking  down,  you  see  like  I  have 
done  the  Court  thing  on  the  Watergate  stuff, 
I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  it.  I  know  all 
of  these  questions.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  It.  That  Is  a  matter  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine.  Then,  I  will  repeat  the  fact 
that  as  far  as  the  Watergate  matter  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  It,  on 
ar.ythlng  else.  Let  the  Committee  find  out. 
What  would  you  say?  You  don't  agree  with 
thaf 

D.  Well,  the  bottom  line,  on  a  draft  thrtt 
lurilntelliglble) .  But  if  you  have  nothing  to 
hide,  Mr.  President,  here  at  the  White  House, 
why  aren't  you  willing  to  spread  en  the  rec- 
ord everything  you  know  about  if  Why 
doesn't  the  Dean  Report  be  made  public? 
Why  doesn't  everything  come  out?  Why  doee 
Ziegler  stand  up  there  aiwl  bob  and  weave, 
and  no  comment?  That's  the  bottom  Une. 

P.  Alright.  What  do  vou  sav  to  that? 

D.  Well 

P.  We  are  furnishing  Information.  We 
will . .  . 

D.  We  have  cooperated  with  the  FBI  In  the 
investigation  of  the  W^atergate.  We  wUl  co- 
operate with  the  investigation  of.  the  proper 
investigation  by  the  Senate. 

P    W©  win  make  statements. 

D.  And  Indeed  we  have  nothing  to  hide 

P.  AU  this  Information,  we  have  nothing 
to  hide.  We  have  to  handle  It.  You  see.  1 
can't  be  In  the  po.slt'on  of  basionlly  hunker- 
ing down  because  you  have  a  lot  of  tough 
questions  on  Watergate,  and  not  go  out  and 
tal«  of  their  issues  because  it  is  not  going  to 
get  better.  It  is  going  to  get  worse. 

D.  I  would  Eigree.  I  think  its  cycled  some- 
what. I  think  after  the  Gray  thing  takes  one 
course  or  the  other,  there  will  be  a  dead 
period  of  news  on  Watergate  until  the  Ervin 
Hearings  start  again.  This  has  obviously 
sparked  the  news  again. 

P.  Well,  let  me  Just  run  over  the  questions 
again.  If  it  is  asked,  what  about  Mr.  Halde- 
man, Mr.  Segretti,  etc..  etc.  that  is  a  matter 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
and  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  it. 

D.  That  is  correct.  That  is  specifically  In 
their  resolution. 

P.  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  some- 
thing being  investigated  by  the  Committee. 
As  I  have  already  Indicated,  I  am  Just  not 
going  to  comment.  Do  you  approve  such  tac- 
tics? Another  question  — ? 

D.  Did  Mr.  Chapln's  departure  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  Involvement  with  Mr. 
Segretti? 

P.  (inaudible)  What  about  Mr.  Dean?  My 
p>08itlon  Is  the  same.  We  have  cooperated 
with  the  Justice  Department,  the  FBI — com- 
pletely tried  to  furnish  information  under 
our  control  in  this  matter.  We  will  cooperate 
with  the  Committee  under  the  rules  I  have 
laid  down  La  my  statement  on  Executive 
Privilege.  Now  what  else? 

D.  Well,  then  you  wiU  get  a  barrage  of 
questlous  probably,  on  wlU  you  supply — 
will  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Bhrllchman  and 
Mr.  Dean  go  up  to  the  Committee  and 
testify? 

P  No,  absolutely  not. 

D.  Mr.  Colson? 

P.  No.  Absolutely  not.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
not — ^Ziegler  or  somebody  had  said  that  we 
in  our  executive  privilege  statement  it  was 
Interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  woiUd  not 
furnish  information  and  all  that.  We  said 
we  will  furnish  information,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  called  to  testify.  That  Is  the 
position.  Dean  and  all  the  rest  will  grant  you 
Information.  Won't  you? 

D.  Tee.  Indeed  I  wlU. 
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p.  My  faellng.  John,  la  tta*t  I  better  hit  It 
now  nther  than  Just  let  It  bvilld  up  where 
we  are  kfnUd  of  theae  questions  and  every- 
body, etc.,  and  let  Ztegler  go  out  there  and 
bob  and  weave  around.  I  Icnow  the  easy 
thing  U  to  bug  out,  but  It  la  not  .  .  . 

D.  You're  right.  I  was  afraid.  For  the  saJce 
of  debate,  but  I  was  having  reoervationa.  It 
is  a  bullet  biter  and  you  just  have  to  do  It. 
These  questions  are  just  not  going  to  go 
away.  Now  the  other  thing  that  we  talked 
about  In  the  past,  and  I  still  have  the  same 
problem.  Is  to  have  a  "here  It  all  la"  ap- 
proach. If  we  do  that  .  .  . 

P.  And  let  It  aU  hang  out. 

O.  And  let  It  all  bang  out.  I>t'a  with  a 
8«grettl — »tc. 

P.  We  have  passed  that  point. 

D.  Plus  the  fact,  they  are  not  going  to 
baUeve  the  truth!  That  to  the  Incredible 
thing! 

P.  They  won't  believe  the  truth,  and  they 
have  coounltted  seven  people  I 

D.  That'B  right!  They  wlU  continually  try 
to  say  that  there  la  (unlnteUlglble). 

P.  They  hope  one  will  say  one  day.  "Halde- 
man  did  It."  and  one  day.  one  will  say  I  did 
It.  When  we  get  to  that  question — ^they  might 
question  hla  political  savvy,  but  not  mine! 
Not  on  a  matter  like  tliatl 

O.  I  have  a  thing  on  Sullivan  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Sullivan,  aa  I  told  you.  had  been 
talking  with  me  and  I  said  Bill  I  would  like 
for  my  own  use  to  have  a  list  of  aooM  of  the 
horribles  that  you  are  aware  of.  Ha  haant 
ngpoaOatX  back  to  me,  but  he  sent  ma  a  note 
ye^erday  saying  John  I  am  wllUng  at  any 
time  to  testify  to  what  I  know  if  you  want 
me  to.  What  he  baa,  as  we  already  know,  be 
has  something  that  has  a  certain  dagraa  of  a 
dynamite  situation  already — tb«  "88  Presi- 
dency, aurvelllanoe  ot  Ooldwater. 

P.  I  thought  he  said  he  saw  that  the  '68 
bugging  was  ordered,  but  he  doeant  know 
whether  it  was  carried  out. 

O.  That's  right. 

P.  Btit  at  least  he  would  say  (Inaudible). 

D.  Well,  I  have  never  talked  with  Bill  about 
It.  I  have  never  gone  into  details,  becwiae  he 
baa  always  been  very  close  about  It,  but  he 
Is  now  getting  to  the  poUit  if  we  wantwt  him 
to  do  this,  someone — and  I  don't  ttiinfc-  the 
Wlilte  House  should  do  it — should  sit  down 
with  him  and  really  take  down  some  notaa  of 
what  he  does  know,  how  strong  It  U,  what 
ha  can  substantiate. 

P.  Who  the  heU  oould  do  It  if  you  dont? 

D.  WeU.  probably  there  Is  no  one. 

P.  Tliat  la  the  problem. 

D.  Now  the  other  thing.  If  we  were  going 
to  use  a  package  like  thU:  Lefs  say  In  the 
Oray  hearlnffi — where  everything  is  cast  that 

we  are  the  poUtical  people  and  they  an  not 

that  Hoover  was  above  reproach,  which  1b 
Just  not  aoctirate,  total  (expletive  ooiltted) . 
The  person  who  would  destroy  Hoover's 
Image  Is  going  to  be  this  man  BUI  SuUlvan 
Also  it  U  going  to  tamlah  quite  severely 

P.  Some  of  the  FBI. 

x,^-...  ;  'S°^  °'  "»•  ™^  ^^^  »  'ora*"- 
Prealdent.  He  is  going  to  lay  It  out.  and  Just 

aU  heU  u  going  to  break  loose  once  ha  does 
It.  It  IS  going  to  change  the  atmo^>hen  of 
the  Gray  hearings  and  it  u  going  to  change 
tha  atmosphere  of  the  whole  Watergate  hear- 
ings. Now  the  risk  .  .  . 

P  How  wiU  It  change? 

D.  Because  It  will  put  them  In  context  of 
where  government  institutes  were  used  in 
the  past  for  the  most  flagrant  political  pur- 
poses. 

P  How  can  that  help  us? 

D  How  does  It  help  us? 

P    I  am  being  the  devil's  advocate  .  .  . 

O.  I  appreciate  what  you  are  doing.  It  U 
a  red  herring.  It  U  what  the  public  already 
believes.  I  think  the  people  would  react:  (ex- 


pletive deleted),  more  of  that  stuff?  They 
are  all  bad  down  there  I  Because  It  is  a  one 
way  atreet  right  now  .  .  . 

P.  Do  you  think  the  press  would  uae  It? 
They  may  not  play  it. 

D.  It  would  be  dlfflcult  not  to.  Ah,  it  would 
be  difficult  not  to. 

P.  Why  la  SuIUvan  wUling  to  do  this? 

D.  I  think  the  quid  pro  quo  with  Sullivan 
Is  that  he  wanta  someday  back  In  the  Bureau 
very  badly. 

P.  That's  easy. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Do  you  think  after  he  did  thU,  the  Bu- 
reau would  want  him  back?  Would  they  want 
him  back? 

D.  I  think  probably  not.  What  BUI  Sulli- 
van's desire  in  Ufe  is,  to  set  up  domestic 
national  security  intelligence  system,  a 
White  House  program.  He  says  we  are  de- 
ficient. He  says  we  have  never  been  efficient. 
because  Hoover  lost  hla  guta  several  years 
ago.  If  you  recall  he  and  Tom  Huaton  worked 
on  it.  Tom  Huston  had  your  inatructlona  to 
go  out  and  do  it  and  the  whole  thing  juat 
crumbled. 

P.  (inaudible). 

D.  That's  all  SuIUvan  really  wants.  Even 
If  we  oould  put  him  out  studying  It  for  a 
couple  of  years.  If  jrou  could  put  hUn  out  in 
the  CIA  or  someplace  where  he  felt — put  him 
there  .  .  . 

P.  We  wUl  do  It. 

D.  I  think  that  la  a  simple  answer.  Let  me 
Just  simply  raise  it  with  him. 

P.  There  la  no  problem  with  Sullivan.  He 
Is  a  valuable  man.  Now  would  the  FBI  turn 
on  him    (characterisation  deleted)? 

D.  "mere  would  be  some  effort  at  that 
That's  right  they  would  say  be  was  dis- 
gruntled. He  was  canned  by  Hoover.  He  la 
angry,  he  is  coming  back.  But  I  would  think 
a  lot  of  that  would  be  lost  in  the  abuffle  of 
what  he  in  laying  out.  I  dont  know  if  he 
haa  given  hla  best  yet.  I  <:on't  know  whether 
he's  got  more  ammunition  than  he  has  al- 
ready UM  me.  I  wlU  never  forget  a  couple 
off-the-cuff  remarks. 

P.  Why  do  you  think  he  Is  now  telling  you 
this?  Why  Is  he  doing  this  now? 

D.  WeU.  the  way  it  came  out  when  TIME 
Magazine  broke  on  the  fact  that  it  charged 
that  the  White  House  had  directed  that 
newsmen  and  White  House  ataff  people  be 
subjected  to  some  sort  of  surveillance  for 
national  security  reasons.  I  called,  In  track- 
ing down  what  happened.  I  oaUed  SuUlvan 
and  I  said,  "dont  you  think  you  otight  to 
oome  over  and  talk  to  me  about  It  and  tell 
me  what  you  know."  I  was  caUlng  to  really 
determine  whether  he  was  a  leak.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  know  where  this  might  hare  come 
from  because  he  was  the  operative  man  at 
the  Bureau  at  the  time.  He  Is  the  one  who 
did  It.  He  came  over  and  he  was  shocked  and 
distraught  and  (unlnteUlglble).  Then,  after 
going  through  with  hto  own  explanation  of 
aU  what  had  happened,  he  started  to  volun- 
teering this  other  thing.  He  said  John  this 
is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  during  this 
Administration  that  has  any  taint  of  political 
use  but  it  doesn't  reaUy  bother  me  because 
It  was  for  national  security  purposes.  These 
people  worked  with  sensitive  material  on 
Vietnam  that  was  getting  out  to  reporters. 

P.  or  course,  the  stuff  was  Involved  with 
the  (expletive  deleted)  Vietnam  war. 

D.  That's  right.  Then  he  told  me  about 
going  to  (location  and  name  deleted)  and 
all  that,  and  he  said.  "John  that  doesn't 
bother  me,  but  what  does  bother  me  Is  that 
you  aU  have  been  portrayed  as  poUtloally 
using" — 

P.  And  we  never  did. 

D.  And  we  never  have!  And  he  said  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  dldnt  either. 

P.  Never. 


D.  He  said  the  only  time  that  he  can  recau 
that  there  has  been  a  real  political  uae  his 
been  during  Democrettc  tenure.  I  said  for 
example.  Bill,  what  are  you  Ulklng  about? 
Then  he  V>ld  me  of  the  Walter  Jenkins  affair 
when  DeLoach  and  Fortas,  etc. — 

P.  The  Kennedy  s  let  me  say,  used  It  poUtU 
caUy  in  that  steel  thing.  That  was  not  m- 
tlonal  security  was  It? 

D.  I  asked  somebody  about  that  and  they 
told  me  what  happened.  They  were  being 
defensive  of  Kennedy,  and  so  he  waa  saying 
that  Kennedy  had  given  Hoover  orders  and 
Hoover,  being  typical  In  hla  response,  tried 
to  get  it  yesterday  as  far  aa  the  answer  for 
the  President.  And  that  la  why  sending 
people  out  In  a  plane  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  really  fell  on  Hoover.  This  might  be 
rumor  over  there,  who  knows? 
P.  It  laatUl  wrong! 
D.  Sure. 

P.  (expletive  deleted)  Can  you  imagine  if  a 
steel  company  or  an  automobile  company 
had  raised  haU  about  something  Ruckelstaaus 
does,  and  w^  sand  ^BI  agents  out  to  anwt 
(expletive  deleted)  Does  he  know  about  the 
bugging  In  '68? 

D.  Yep!  I  think  he  would  tell  everything. 
He  knows  I 
P.  You  do? 

D.  I7h  huh.  That'B  what  I  am  saying  he  is 
a  bombl 
P.  You  think  we  could  set  him  to  do  this? 
D.  That  is  the  real  problem.  How  It  could 
be  done,  how  it  ooiUd  be  structured.  He  Mnt 
me  this  note  and  I  called  up  and  said.  "Bill. 
I  appreciate  getting  that  note  very  much.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  guts  to  send  a  note  like  tbat 
to  me."  He  said,  "It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
see  a  man  standing  up  blowing  up  a  lltUs 
smoke  up  him  and  the  like."  He  said,  "well, 
I  mean  it!  I  am  perfectly  wUUng  to  do  any- 
thing you  want.  If  you  want  me  to  go  up  and 
testify.  I  wUl."  I  said,  "well  how  much,  you 
have  Just  given  me  some  tidbits  In  our  con- 
venation  and  I  would  reaUy  like  to  again 
repeat:  can  you  put  together  what  you  do 
know:  Just  for  your  own  use,  put  it  together 
on  a  pad — Just  your  own  recoUectlooa;  sad 
also  tell  me  how  you  can  substanttats 
them; — what  kind  of  cross-examination  you 
might  be  subject  to  on  it  if  you  did  testify." 
So  he  la  doing  that.  The  question  I  have  had 
Is,  how  In  the  world  can  wa  program  some- 
thing like  this?  I  Just  have  a  feeling  that  It 
would  be  bad  for  one  BUI  Sullivan  to  quietly 
appear  on  some  Senator's  doorstep,  and  say, 
"X  have  the  information  you  ought  to  have." 
Well,  "where  did  you  get  It?"  That  would  be 
bad !  The  other  thing  Is,  noaybe  this  Infonna- 
tlon  oould  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  White  House,  and  the  White  House  could 
say  to  Eastland,  "I  think  you  ought  to  oall 
an  executive  session  and  hear  hla  testimony. 
Tills  la  quite  troubleeome,  the  information 
that  has  been  presented  to  us.  It  is  so  trouble- 
some, we  cant  hold  It  here  and  hope  to  be 
less  comfortable." 

P.  Why  couldn't  we  have  him  Juat  present 
it  to  Eastland?  Why  an  executive  session? 
That  doesn't  serve — 

D.  Well,  the  first  approach  would  be  enougb 
of  the  story,  not  to  tarnish  the  names,  but 
It  would  leak  out  of  there  quite  obvloualy. 
If  It  doesn't  we  could  make  sure  it  did. 

D.  If  SxUlivan  went  up  to  Eastland  cold, 
say,  or  Hruska,  I  think  they  would  aay,  "go 
on  down  back  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
where  you  work,  and  let's  not  start  aU  this.'' 
P.  Suppose,  another  thing.  Pat  Oray  knows 
anyone,  or  Hruska  on  the  Committee,  wtto 
la  a  tiger  on  our  side  on  the  oommittee— 
D.  Oumey  has  been  good.  He  was  good  on 
the  ITT  Oonunlttee.  He  wlU  study,  he  wlU 
get  prepared. 

P.  Oould  we  go  after  the  Bureau?  I  doot 
know  whether  we  could  or  not. 
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D.  Not  quite  after  the  Btireau.  What  they 
sfc  doing  is  taking  the  testimony  of  some- 
body who  Is  going  after  the  Bureau. 

p.  I  know  that.  I  am  Juat  thinking.  They 
will  lo(A  down  the  road  and  see  what  the 
result  of  what  they  are  doing  Is,  wont  they? 
I  would  think  so.  Would  they  go  after  John- 
son? Let's  look  at  the  future.  How  bad  would 
It  hurt  the  country.  John,  to  have  the  FBI  so 
terribly  damaged? 

D.  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  this  back  and 
kick  It  around  with  Dick  Moore?  These  other 
questions.  I  think  It  would  be  damaging  to 
the  FBI.  but  maybe  It  is  time  to  shake  the 
FBI  and  rebuUd  It.  I  am  not  so  sure  the 
FBI  Is  everything  it  to  cracked  up  to  be.  I 
sm  convinced  the  FBI  Isn't  everything  the 
public  thinks  It  la. 

P.  No. 

D.  I  know  quite  weU  it  isn't. 

p.  If  we  can  get  Jerry  Wilson  in  there — 
What  Is  your  feeling  at  the  moment  about 
Gray?  Can  he  hang  In  there.  Should  he? 

D.  They  have  an  executive  session  thto 
afternoon  to  Invite  me  to  testify. 

P.  Sure. 

D.  There  to  no  question,  they  are  going  to 
Invite  me  to  testify.  I  would  say,  based  on 
how  I  handle:  (l)  the  formal  letter  that 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  asking  for  in- 
formation, and  I  programmed  that  if  they  do 
get  specific  as  to  what  In  the  hell  they  do 
want  to  know,  that  I've  got  to  lay  It  out  In  a 
letter  sent  down  here  so  I  can  be  responsive. 
fuUy  responsive. 

P.  Beipond  to  the  letter  In  full  I 

D.  I  feel  I  can  respond  to  the  letter  In  full. 
I  feel  I  have  nothing  to  hide,  as  far  thto  la- 
sue  Oray  raised. 

P.  Would  you  respond  under  oath? 

D.  I  think  I  would  be  wUllng  to,  yes.  give 
it  under  oath. 

P.  Tbat  is  what  I  would  say:  that  is.  what 
I  would  prepare  in  the  preas  thing.  He  wUl 
respond  under  oath  in  a  letter.  He  will  not 
appear  in  a  formal  session.  They  might  then 
lay,  "would  he  be  wiUlng  to  be  questioned 
under  oath?" 

D.  That  to  not  what  the  question  to.  Yes, 
I  would  be  wUling  to  be  questioned  under 
oath,  but  we  are  not  going  up. 

P.  No,  no!  Here? 

D.  No,  I  think  that  would  be  a  hell  of  a 
bad  precedent. 

P.  Jtut  so  we  don't  cross  that  bridge.  I 
agree,  but  ^ou  would  respond  in  writing. 
That's  It.  OK. 

D.  After  that,  if  we  have  been  responsive, 
their  argument  for  holding  up  Oray's  con- 
firmation based  on  me  should  be  gone.  Sure, 
it  can  retoe  more  questions  than  anawera, 
but  It  should  work.  The  effect  of  the  letter 
we  have  taken  the  central  points  that  they 
want  answen  to,  given  them  the  responses, 
given  them  something  in  Eastland's  hand. 
And  be  can  say,  "alright.  It  to  time  to  vote. 
And  Eastland  says  he  haa  the  votes  to  get 
Oray  through.  Now,  what  happens  on  the 
Senate  Flo<nr  to  something  else,  because  Byrd 
la  posing  very  perceptive,  and  controlling 
th..t  Southern  bloc. 

P.  XTh,  uhl  October!  Byrd  to  running  for 
leader  of  the  whole  Senate. 

D.  But  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
come  out  and  said  he  would  support  Oray^ 
confirmation. 

P.  My  feeling  to  that  they  would  Uke  to 
bave  an  excuse  not  to.  And  mayba  tbay  wlU 
use  not  you.  But  about  these  beartn«i 

D.  WaU  If  thay  aay  they  hare  to  bold  up 
Qiays  conflrmatton  untU  the  Watergate 
Hearings  are  completad 

P.  That's  graati 

D.  That's  the  vehicle. 

P.  That's  a  vote  reaUy  for  us.  because  Orey. 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  the  head  of 
tte  FBI.  After  going  through  the  baU  of 
the  hearings,  he  wUl  not  be  a  good  Oiraotor. 
M  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


D.  I  think  that  to  true.  I  think  he  wlU 
be  a  very  suspect  Director.  Not  that  I  dont 
think  Pat  wont  do  what  we  want — I  do  look 
at  blm  a  little  differenUy  than  Dick  in  that 
regard.  Like  he  Is  stUl  keepmg  in  close  touch 
with  me.  He  to  calling  me.  He  has  given  me 
hto  hot  line.  We  talk  at  night,  how  do  you 
want  me  to  handle  thto,  et  cetera?  So  be  still 
stays  In  touch,  and  to  stUl  laelng  involved, 
but  he  can't  do  it  because  he  to  going  to 
be  under  such  surveUIanoe  by  hto  own  peo- 
ple— every  move  he  to  making — that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  thing  for  Pat  Not  that  Pat 
vroiUdn't  want  to  play  ball,  but  he  may  not 
be  able  to. 

P.  I  agree.  That's  what  I  meant. 

D.  Pat  has  already  gotten  himself  tn  a 
situation  where  he  has  thto  Mark  Felt  as  .^to 
number  two  man.  These  other  people  have 
surrounded  him.  He  could  have  gotten  a 
Wilson  In  there  you  know.  Like  thto:  say- 
ing, "Oentlemen,  I  am  putting  my  own  team 
In,  and  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  team  I  have 
met  around  the  country  who  are  good  of- 
fice dlrecton;  Sacks  out  of  Chicago."  or  what- 
ever, and  Just  put  hto  own  team  together  for 
the  Headquarter'B  Office. 

P.  That's  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

D.  Oray  should  have  walked  in  and  made 
these  major  personnel  dectolons.  I  wouldn't 
l9e  surprised  If  death  of  hto  nomination  oc- 
cun  if  they  say  they  cannot  go  forward  with 
Oray's   hearings   because  of  the  Watergate. 

P.  Where  would  that  be  done,  John,  at 
what  point? 

D.  It  would  simply  be  voted  flnt  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  question  ts,  then, 
whether  It  wlU  be  put  on  the  calendar  by  the 
leadership. 

P.  The  leadership  might  determine  that 
we  wUl  not  put  it  on  the  calendar  until  after 
the  Watergate  Hearings.  Then  Oray  would, 
in  turn,  say  that  he  wUl  not  wait  tbat  long. 

D.  "Oentlemen,  thto  to  damaging  to  the 
leadership  of  the  FBI,  and  I  wUl  have  to 
withdraw  baaed  on  this."  What  would  be  nice 
for  aU  to  to  get  Oray  voted  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  a  positive  vote,  enougb  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Committee  and  then  lock 
him  in  limbo  there. 

P.  What  is  Moore's  Judgment  about  Sul- 
livan? What  does  he  think? 

D.  He  said  it  speaks  dynamite.  And  we 
both  feel  that  it  Is  the  way  it  would  be 
done,  that  would  be  the  secret.  How  it  Is 
done?  Whether  it  to  the  sort  of  thing  that 
you  leak  out  and  do?  It  would  bave  to  be 
very  carefully  thought  through.  We  would 
have  to  decide,  should  the  White  House  not 
be  involved  or  should  we  be  Involved?  It  we 
are  going  to  play  with  it,  we  are  probably 
going  to  say  that  we  are  Involved  and  struc- 
ture it  in  a  way  that  there  to  nothing  im- 
proper with  our  lnv<dvement. 

P.  The  difficulty  with  the  White  House  be- 
ing Involved  is  that  if  we  are  involved  In 
thto  (expletive  deleted) ,  that  to  why  It  ought 
to  be  that  he  Jiut . . . 

D.  I  suppose  the  answer  to  to  say  to  him, 
"you  have  intimated  a  few  things  to  me,  tbe 
proper  place  to  take  that  information  to  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Ooounlttae  or  to  the 
Attorney  Qeneral,  possibly."  And  then  bave 
biTTi  take  it  to  tbe  Committee.  Or  to  that  too 
close  to  the  President,  stUl? 

P.  WeU,  he  works  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, doeant  he? 

D.  U  he  takes  It  to  Klelndlanst,  Kletndlenst 
to  going  to  say,  "BlU  Just  dont  do  It  because 
you  are  going  to  take  DeLoacb's  name  down 
with  It,  and  Dalioaeb  to  a  friend  of  oun." 

P.  (Expletive  dtieted). 

D.  Something  I  bave  always  tbougbt. 

P.  Nobody  la  a  friend  of  ovm.  Let's  face  It! 
Dont  worry  about  tbat  sort  at  tbtac. 

D  Something  I  can  kick  around  with  Dlek 
MOore.  But  Ont  vl  all.  It  will  bav«  to  be 
tbougbt  through  every  Indk  of  tbe  way.  BttMr 
late  yesterday  afternoon — it  waant  when  I 


talked  with  Bob — he  was  quite  excited  about 
It.  Ehrllchman  said,  gave  a  very  good,  "uh 
huh."  I  said  I  am  not  going  to  rush  anything 
on  thto.  We  have  a  Uttle  bomb  here  that  we 
might  want  to  drop  at  one  time  down  the 
road.  Maybe  the  forum  to  do  it  In  Is  some- 
thing totaUy  out  of  context  between  the 
Orey  hearings  and  the  Watergate  hearings. 
Maybe  we  need  to  go  to  the  US  News,  sir.  Who 
knows  what  it  would  be.  but  we  ought  to 
consider  every  option,  now  that  we've  got  It. 

P.  Rather  than  going  to  a  hearing,  do 
"Meet  the  Press",  and  that  wlU  force  the 
hearing  to  call  him.  That  to  quite  the  way 
to  do  it.  Have  him  give  an  interview  to  US 
News.  "Wires  tn  the  Sky"  or  something.  A 
respected  reporter — why  not  give  it  to  Molen- 
hoff? 

D  Well  that  la  interesUng.  Molenhoff  to 
close,  but  our  guy  gets  near  Molenhoff. 
Molenhoff  may  not  do  anything. 

P.  No,  and  we  are  In  a  position  with  Molen- 
hoff that  he  haa  been  fighting  ua  some.  May- 
be Molenhoff  would  be  a  pretty  good  proq>ect 
for  this  thing.  It  to  the  kind  of  a  story  he 
loves,  but  be  digs  on  something.  You  couldn't 
call  him,  however,  (inaudible) — Tbe  (char- 
acterization deleted)  loves  to  talk  too  much, 
although  he  is  a  heU  of  a  guy. 

D.  Ok.  Can  I  call  Clark  and  say  "Ustva 
Clark,  a  guy  has  brought  me  a  piece  of 
dynamite  tbat  I  don't  even  want  in  tbe 
White  Houae?" 

P.  He  WlU  write  that,  won't  he? 

D.  Yeah.  Because  that,  doesn't  look  like  a 
set  up  deal.  WeU,  Clark  Molenhoff  Is  the  fliat 
guy  to  uncover  a  shield  of  anything,  and  be 
WlU  say  no  way 

P.  But  he  would  do  it.  That  to  very  im- 
portant piece,  (unintelligible)  Getting  back, 
don't  you  feel  that  to  tbe  need  here  to  broad- 
en the  scope? 

D.  The  focus  to  right  on  us.  That's  the  prob- 
lem. 

P.  Nothing  on  the  Democrats. — Nothing 
on  what  the  previous  three  AdminUtratloos 
did? 

D.  Nothing.  If  Hunt  to  stiU  a  walking  story 
we'U  puU  out  of  thto  thing.  You  cant  find 
anybody  who  even  knows  what  to  happening. 
Although  It  has  increased  in  the  network 
coverage.  That  NBC  thing  last  night,  which 
to  Just  a  travesty  as  far  and  we're  talkliig 
about  shabby  journalism,  they  took  the 
wont  edited  clips  out  of  context,  with  Stra- 
cban  saying  be  was  leaving.  And  then  had  a 
little  of  clip  of  Ron  saying.  "I  deny  that." 
And  he  was  denying  something  other  than 
what  they  were  talking  about  In  their  charge. 
It  was  Incredible.  Someone  la  going  tbroog;b 
and  putting  tbat  altogether  right  now  and 
Ron  ought  to  be  able  to  (unintelligible)  to 
tbat  one  on  NBC.  It  was  a  very,  very  dto- 
honeat  televlskm  reporting  of  sequence  of 
events,  but  out  of  sequence. 

P.  You  see,  John,  wben  that  Ervln  gets 
up  tbwe— and  a  lot  of  Bapubllcans  even 
think  be  to  a  great  Constltutloiua  lawyer — 
It  Just  makes  us  wonder  about  our  even 
sending  Oray  up.  Who  knows? 

D.  Who  knowar  Tbat  la  right.  If  you  dldnt 
send  him  \ip,  irtiy  dldnt  yon  send  him  up. 
Because  he  was 

P.  I  know,  but  tbat  to  one  thing:  Tou 
send  somebody  else  up  to  take  them  on,  not 
a  big  clown.  You  know  what  I  mean? 

P.  I  wont  even  announce  any  appolnt- 
menta.  I  think  tbe  problem  of  the  Senate  was 
with  all  tbla  stuff  hanging  out  there  tn  the 
Krvln  Conualttee. 

D.  WeU  one  thing,  the  saturation  level  of 
the  Amarioan  people  on  thto  story  is  crack- 
ing. Tbe  aatuntlon  level  in  this  city  to  get- 
ting pretty  high  now,  and  they  cant  take 
too  much  more  of  this  stuff. 

P.Tbmknotr 

D.  There  to  nottilng  reaUy  new  coming  out. 

P.  I  talked  with  eome  kid  and  be  mM  I 
dont  tbbik  tbat  anybody  IncldentaUy  would 
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care  about  anybody  laflltratlng  tbe  peace 
movement  tbst  waa  demonstnitlng  agalnat 
tbe  President,  particularly  on  tbe  War  In 
VletnAm.  Do  you  tblnk  so? 

D.  Nol  Anyway,  I  don't  care  about  that. 
Wbat  happened  to  thlB  Texas  g:uy  that  gets 
his  money  back?  Was  he 

D.  All  hell  broke  loose  for  him  that  week. 
This  was  Allan 

P.  No,  no.  Allan 

D.  Allan,  not  Duncan  nor  (unintelligible). 
All  hell  broke  loose  for  Allan  for  this  rea- 
son:  He — the  money  apparently  orlprlnally 
came  out  of  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  Allan's 
corporations  down  In  Merlco.  It  went  to  a 
lawyer  In  Mexico  who  put  tt  down  as  a  fee 
billed  to  the  subsidiary;  and  them  the  lawyer 
sent  It  back  Into  the  States,  and  It  came 
back  up  here.  But  the  weakness  of  It  is  that 
the  Mexican  lawyer:  (1)  dldnt  have  a  leftUl- 
mate  fee:  (2)  it  could  be  corporate  con- 
tribution. So  Allan  had  peraonally  put  a 
note  up  with  the  corporation  to  cover  It. 
Allan,  meanwhile.  1»  having  problems  with 
hl.<)  wife,  and  a  divorce  is  pending.  And  tax 
problems 

P.   (Inaudible)  Watergate 

D.  I  dont  know  why  that  went  In  the 
letter  It  wasn't  used  for  the  Watergate. 
That  Is  the  Interesting  thing. 

P.  It  wasn't? 

D.  No  it  wM  not  What  happened  Is  that 
these  Mexican  checks  came  In.  They  were 
given  to  Gordon  l.ldtiv,  and  said.  "Why  dont 
you  get  these  cashed''"  Gordon  Ltddy.  In 
turn,  put  them  doan  co  this  fellow  Barker 
In  Florida,  who  sa'.d  he  coiild  cash  these 
Mexican  rho'-Ks,  arid  put  them  Isrlth  your 
Barker's  bank  account  back  In  here.  They 
could  have  bren  lust  as  easily  cashed  at 
the  Rlgps  Bank  "There  wa.-,  nothing  wrong 
with  the  checkfi  WTiy  all  that  rtfaraorole'' 
It  Is  JiL'^t  like  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
happenfd  over  there  God  knows  What  It  was 
all  done  It  was  totally  unneceasaJ7.  and  It 
was  money  that  wa.s  not  directly  involved 
In  the  Watergate.  It  wasn't  a  wash  opera- 
tion to  get  money  back  to  Llddy  and  the 
like. 

P.  Who  Is  going  to  be  the  flrBt  witness 
up  there''  i 

D.  Sloan.  i 

P.  Unfortiinate.  I 

D    No  doubt  about  It f 

P.  He's  scared? 

D.  He's  scared,  he's  weak.  He  has  a  com- 
piilslon  to  cleanse  his  soul  by  confession. 
We  are  giving  him  a  lot  of  stroking.  Funny 
thlnft  Is  this  fellow  goes  down  to  the  Court 
House  here  before  Sirica,  testlfles  as  honestly 
as  he  can  testify,  and  Sirica  locAa  around 
and  called  him  a  liar.  He  just  aaid — Sloan 
Just  cAnt  win!  Bo  Kalmbach  has  been  deal- 
ing with  Sloan.  Bloan  Is  like  a  child.  Kalm- 
bach has  done  a  kyt  of  that.  The  person 
who  will  have  a  greater  problem  as  a  result 
of  Sloan's  testimony  Is  Kalmbaek  and 
Stana.  So  they  are  working  cicsely  with 
him  to  make  sure  that  he  settles  down. 

P.  Kalmbach  will  be  a  good  'witness,  know- 
ing what  Kalmbach  has  been  through. 

D.  KalmtMot)  has  borne  up  very  well.  In 
fact,  I  decided  he  may  be— 

P.  Kalmbach  Is  somewhat  embfurassed.  as 
he  Is,  they  say  lawyer  for  the  PreiJdent.  Well, 
hell  I  don't  need  a  lawyer.  Re  and  DeMarco, 
his  other  partner,  handle  eur  paf  out  there. 

D  He  Is  sensitive  on  that  point.  He  saw 
a  transcript  of  a  briefing  wbere  Ron  was 
saying,  "well  he  la  really  not,  right  nomen- 
clature, 'personal  attorney." "  Herb  eald, 
"well,  gee  whiz.  I  don't  know  whether  Ron 
knows  what  all  I  do."  And  I  cald.  "weU, 
dont  worry  about  It." 

P  What  I  meant  Is — I  don't  care  about 
It,  but  I  mean — It  Is  juat  the  (act  that  It  Is 
placed  that  way,  that  he  la  ;^  taaOag  to  me 


all  tbe  time.  I  d.ju't  ask  him  anything.  I  don't 
talk  to  btm  about  anything.  I  don't  know. 
I  see  Herb  once  a  year  when  we  see  and  sign 
tbe  Income  tax  returns. 

D.  That's  right  I 

P.  Now,  true,  he  handles  our  San  Clemente 
property  and  all  tbe  rest,  but  he  Isn't  a 
lawyer  in  the  sense  that  moat  people  have 
a  lawyer. 

D.  No,  no.  Although  when  you  had  an 
estate  claim,  be  has  some  dove-tall  Ing  on  it. 

P.  Anyway  we  don't  want  to  back  off  of 
him. 

D.  No.  he  Is  solid. 

P.  He  will — how  does  he  tell  his  story? 
He  has  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe — he  and 
Stana  have. 

O.  He  will  be  good.  Herb  la  the  kind  of 
guy  who  will  check,  not  once  nor  twice,  on 
his  story — not  three  times — but  probably 
Ofty  to  a  hundred  times.  He  will  go  over 
it.  He  will  know  It.  There  won't  be  a  hole 
In  tt.  Probably  he  wUl  do  his  own  Q  &  A. 
He  will  have  people  cross-examine  him  from 
ten  ways.  He  will  be  ready  as  John  Mitchell 
will  be  ready,  as  Maury  Staus  wlU  be  ready. 

P.  Mitchell  18  now  studying,  Is  be? 

D.  He  Is  studying.  Sloan  will  be  the  worst 
witness.  I  think  Magruder  will  be  a  good 
witness.  This  fellow.  Bart  Porter,  will  be 
a  good  witness.  They  have  already  been 
through  Grand  Jury.  They  have  been 
through  trial.  They  did  well.  And  then,  of 
course,  people  around  here. 

P    None  will  be  witnesses. 

D.  They  won't  be  witnesses? 

P.  Hell,  no.  They  will  make  statements 
That  will  be  the  line  which  I  think  we  have 
t>i  get  across  to  Zle^ler  In  all  his  briefings 
where  he  Is  con.stantly  .saying  we  will  provide 
Information.  That  la  not  the  question.  It  is 
how  It  is  to  be  furnished.  We  will  not  furnish 
It  in  a  formal  session.  That  would  be  a  break 
down  of  the  privilege.  Period.  Do  you  itgree 
with  that? 

D.  I  agree.  I  agree.  I  have  always  thought 
that"s  the  bottom  line,  and  I  think  that  Is 
tbe  good  thing  that  la  happening  in  the 
Gray  hearings  right  now.  If  they  send  a  let- 
ter down  with  specific  questions.  I  send  back 
written  interrogatories  sworn.  He  knows,  the 
lawyer,  that  you  can  handle  written  Inter- 
rogatories, where  cross  examination  is  an- 
other ball  game. 

P.  That"srlghtl 

D.  Tou  can  make  a  person  look  like  they're 
inaccurate  even  If  they  are  trying  to  tell 
tbe  truth. 

P.  Well  now.  really,  you  can"t  mean  that  I 
All  the  facemaking  and  all  that.  Written 
Interrogatories  you  can  handle? 

D.  Can  be  artfully,  accurately  answered 
and  give  the  fuU  information. 

P.  (unintelligible)  Well,  what  about  the 
sentencing:  When  the  hell  Is  he  going  to 
sentence? 

D.  We  thought  he  was  going  to  sentence 
last  FTIdny. 

f   T  V-  -Mw  i>e  ^'lonld  have. 

r>  Ni  one  knows  what  In  the  world  Sirica 
Is  f  I'ln^  It  Is  getting  to  be  a  long  time  now. 
It  frankly  Is.  and  no  one  really  has  a  good 
estimation  of  how  he  will  sentence.  There 
is  some  feeling  that  he  will  sentence  Llddy 
the  heaviest.  Llddy  la  already  In  Jail,  he  Is  in 
Danhnrv.  He  want-i  to  start  serving  so  he 
can  get  .good  time  going.  Hunt,  he  wUl 
probably  be  very  fair  with. 

P.  Why  ' 

D  He  likes  Hunt — he  thought  Hunt  was 
being  open  with  him  and  being  candid,  and 
Hu:  t  yave  a  statement  In  open  court  that 
be  dldnt  know  of  any  higher  ups  involved 
and  Hunt  didnt  put  him  through  the  rlgora 
of  trial.  Hunt  was  a  beaten  man  who  bad 
lost  his  wife,  was  Ul,  and  still  they  tried 
to  vaoy«  to  have  him  severed  from  tbe  trial. 


And  Hunt  did  not  try  to  cause  a  lot  of 
problems.  Blttman  was  cooperative,  where- 
as Llddy  played  the  heavy  in  the  trial.  Hla 
lawyer  raised  all  the  objections  and  the  like, 
and  embarrassed  the  Judge  for  soma  in- 
cbambers  thinga  be  had  said. 

P.  But  Llddy  is  going  to  appeal  the  md- 
tence? 

D.  Llddy  Is  going  to  appeal  the  decision, 
the  trial.  He  will  appeal  that. 

P.  Ha  will  appeal  the  trial?  He  was  con- 
victed I 

D.  "There  Is  an  outside  chance  that  this 
man,  this  Judge,  has  gone  ao  far  in  hla  ceal 
to  be  a  sp>eclal  proeecutor — 

P.  Well  some  of  those  statements  from  the 
Bench — 

D.  Incredible  statements! 

P.  To  me,  Incredible! 

D.  Commenting  on  witnesses  testimony 
before  the  Jury,  was  Just  incredible.  In- 
credible! So  there  may  be  a  mistrial.  Or 
maybe  reversible  error. 

P.  What  about  t2ie  Cubans? 

D.  The  Cubans  wlU  probably  be  thought  of 
as  hired  hands,  and  receive  nowhere  near  the 
sentence  of  Llddy,  I  would  think.  Not  all  of 
them.  Barker,  the  lead  Cuban,  may  get  more 
than  the  others.  It  Is  hard  to  say.  I  Just 
don't  have  any  Idea.  Sirica  la  a  strange  man. 
He  Is  known  as  a  hanging  Judge. 

P.  (unintelligible) 

D.  That's  right.  He's  tough.  He  Is  tough. 
The  other  thing,  Sirica,  there  was  some 
Indication  that  Sirica  might  be  putting 
together  a  panel.  There  is  a  system  down 
there  now,  based  on  Informal  agreement, 
where  a  sentencing  judge  convenes  a  panel 
of  hlB  own  to  take  advice  from.  If  Sirica  were 
being  shrewd,  he  Just  might  get  himself  a 
panel  and  take  their  recommendations. 

P.  When  WlU  the  Ervln  thing  be  hltUng 
the  fan  most  any  day,  thinking  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  time? 

D.  Well,  I  would  say  the  beet  indications 
we  have  now  is  that  public  hearings  wUl 
probably  start  about  the  first  of  May.  Now, 
there  will  probably  be  a  big  bang  of  Interest, 
initially.  We  have  no  idea  how  they  will  pro- 
ceed yet.  We  do  have  sources  to  find  that 
out,  other  than  Baker.  Incidentally,  Kleln- 
dlenst  had  called  Krvln  again,  returned  tbe 
call.  Ervln  Is  going  to  see  him  this  week 
with  Baker. 

P.  Public  hearings  the  first  of  May.  WeU 
It  must  be  a  big  show.  Public  hearings.  I 
wouldn't  think  though.  I  know  from  exper- 
ience, my  guess  is  that  I  think  they  could 
get  through  about  three  weeks  of  thoee  and 
then  I  think  It  could  begin  to  peter  out 
somewhat.  Dont  you  agree? 

D.  No,  I— 

P.  ITT  went  longer,  but  that  was  a  differ- 
ent thing,  and  It  seemed  more  Important. 

D.  When  I  told  Bob,  oh,  several  months 
ago.  I  hope  they  don't  tblnk  (unintelligible). 
He  aald  the  way  they  could  hare  those  bear- 
ings and  do  a  masterful  Job  on  it,  would  be 
to  hold  one  hearing  a  week  on  Thursdays, 
Thursday  mornings,  they  cover  it  live.  That 
way,  you  get  live  coverage  that  day:  you  get 
the  networks  that  night:  the  national  maga- 
zines that  week:  get  the  weekend  wrap-ups. 
Tou  can  stretch  this  thing  out  by,  really. 

P.  Our  members  of  the  Committee  at  least 
should  say,  let's  get  it  over  with,  and  go 
through  five  day  sessions,  etc. 

D.  Well  you  see,  I  dont  think  they  an 
that  perceptive.  Tliey  Just  think  they  are. 

P.  'Wen,  so  be  it.  I  noticed  tn  the  news 
summary  Buchanan  was  viewing  with  alarm 
the  grave  crisis  in  tbe  eonfldeney  of  the 
Presidency,  etc. 

D.  Well  the  best  way- 

P.  How  much? 

D.  Pardonr 
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P.  How  much  of  a  crisis?  It  will  be — ^I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of — the  point  Is,  every- 
thing Is  a  crisis it  is  a  terrible  lousy 

thing — It  will  remain  a  crisis  among  the  up- 
per intellectual  types,  the  soft  beads,  our 
own,  too — ^Bepubllcans — and  the  Democrats 
and  the  rest.  Average  people  wont  think  It 
U  much  of  a  crisis  tinless  It  affects  them. 
(unlntslUglble) 

D.  I  think  It  wUl  pass.  I  think  after  tbe 
Ervln  hearings,  they  are  going  to  find  so 
much — here  will  be  some  new  revelations. 
I  don't  think  that  the  thing  will  get  out  of 
hand.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  It  will. 
P.  Oh,  yes — there  would  be  new  revelations. 
D.  They  would  be  quick  (Inaudible).  They 

would  want  to  find  out  who  knew 

p.  Is  there  a  higher  up? 
D.  Is  there  a  higher  up? 
p.  Let's  face   It,  I  think   they  are  really 
sfter  Haldeman. 
D.  Haldeman  and  Mitchell. 
P.  (>>lson  is  not  a  big  enough  name  for 
them.  He  really  isn't.  He  is,  you  know,  he  is  on 
the   government    side,    but    Oolson's    name 
doesn't  bother  them  so  much.  They  are  after 
Haldeman    and    after    Mitchell.    Dont    you 
think  so? 

D.  Sure.  Tbey  are  going  to  take  a  look  and 
try  to  drag  them,  but  they're  going  to  be 

able  to  drag  them  into  the  election 

P.  In  any  event,  Haldeman's  problem  is 
Chapln  Isnt  It? 
D.  Bob's  problem  is  circnmstantlal. 
P.  Why  Is  that?  Let's  look  at  the  clrcum- 
itantlal.  I  don't  know.  Bob  didn't  know  any 
of  those  pkeople  like  the  Hunts  and  all  that 
bunch.  Colson  did,  but  Bob  didn't.  OK? 
D.  Tliat's  right. 

P.  Now  where  the  hell,  or  how  much  Chapin 
knew  I  will  be  (expletive  deleted)  If  I  know. 
D.  Chapln  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
Watergate. 
P.  Don't  you  think  so? 
D.  Absolutely  not. 
P.  Strachan? 
D.  Yes. 
P.  He  knew? 
D.  Yes. 

P.  About  the  Watergate? 
D.  Yes. 

P.  Well,  then,  he  probably  told  Bob.  He 
may  not  have. 

D.  He  was  Judicious  In  what  he  relayed, 
but  Strachan  Is  as  tough  as  nails.  He  can  go 
In  and  ^^tonewall,  and  say,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  what  you  are  talking  about." 
He  has  already  done  it  twice  you  know,  In 
Interviews. 

P.  I  guess  he  should,  shouldn't  he?  I  sup- 
pose we  can't  call  that  Justice,  can  we? 

D.  Well,  It  Is  a  personal  loyalty  to  hUn.  He 
doesn't  want  It  any  other  way.  He  didn't  have 
to  be  told.  He  dldnt  have  to  be  asked.  It  Just 
Is  something  that  we  found  was  the  way  he 
wanted  to  handle  the  situation. 

P.  But  he  knew?  He  knew  about  Water- 
gate? Strachan  did? 
D  Yes. 

P.  I  will  be  damned!  Well  that  is  the 
problem  In  Bob's  case.  Not  Chapln  then,  but 
Strachan.  Strachan  worked  for  him,  dldnt 
he? 

D.  Yes.  They  would   have  one  hell   of  a 
time  proving  that  Strachan  had  knowledge 
of  It.  though. 
P.  Who  knew  better?  Magruder? 
D.  Magruder  and  Llddy. 
P.  Oh,  I  see.  The  other  weak  link  for  Bob 
Is  Magruder.  He  hired  him  et  cetera. 
D.  That  applies  to  Mitchell,  too. 
P.  Mitchell — Magruder.  Where  do  you  see 
Colson    coming   into   it?   Do   you   think   he 
knew  quite  a  bit  and  yet.  be  could  know 
quite  a  great  deal  about  a  lot  of  other  things 
and  not  know  a  lot  about  this.  I  dont  know. 
D.  Well  I  have 


P.  He  sure  as  hell  knows  Hunt.  That  we 
know.  Was  very  close  to  him. 

D.  Chuck  has  told  me  that  he  had  no 
knowledge,  specific  knowledge,  of  tbe  Water- 
gate before  it  occurred.  There  have  been 
tidbits  that  I  have  raised  with  Chuck.  I 
have  not  played  any  games  with  him.  I 
said,  "Chuck,  I  have  indications — " 

P.  What  Indications?  The  lawyer  has  to 
know  everything. 

D.  That's  right.  I  said,  "Chuck,  people  have 
said  that  you  were  involved  In  this,  involved 
In  that,  Involved  in  all  of  this.  He  said,  "that 
is  not  true,  etc."  I  think  that  Chuck  had 
knowledge  that  something  was  going  on  over 
there,  but  he  didn't  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  specifics  of  tbe  whole 
thing. 

P.  There  must  have  been  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  poor  pickings.  Because 
naturally  anybody,  either  Chuck  or  Bob,  were 
always  reporting  to  me  al>out  what  was  going 
on  If  they  ever  got  any  information  they 
would  certainly  have  told  me  that  we  got 
some  Information,  but  they  never  bad  a 
thing  to  report.  What  was  the  matter?  Did 
tbey  never  get  anything  out  of  tbe  damn 
thing? 

D  I  don't  think  they  ever  got  anything, 
sir. 

P.  A  dry  hole? 
D.  That's  right. 
P.  (Expletive  deleted) 

D.  WeU,  they  were  Just  really  getting 
started. 

P.  Yeah.  Bob  one  time  said  something  to 
me  about  something,  this  or  that  or  some- 
thing, but  I  think  It  was  something  atwut 
the  Convention,  I  think  it  was  about  the 
Convention  problems  they  were  planning 
something.  I  assume  that  must  have  been 
MacOregor — not  MacGregor,  but  Segrettl. 

D.  No,  Segrettl  wasnt  involved  in  the  in- 
telligence gathering  piece  of  it  at  all. 

P.  Oh,  he  wasn't?  Who  the  hell  was  gath- 
ering intelligence? 

D.  That  was  Llddy  and  his  outfit. 
P.  Apart  from  Watergate? 
D.  That's  right.  WeU   you  see  Watergate 
was  part  of  Intelligence  gathering,  and  this 
was  their  first  thing.  Wbat  hapypened  is — 
P.  That  was  such  a  stupid  thing! 
D.   It   was  incredible — that's  right.   That 
was  Hunt. 

P.  To  think  of  Mitchell  and  Bob  would  have 

allowed — would  have  allowed — this  kind  of 

operation  to  be  in  the  campaign  committee! 

D.  I  don't  think  he  knew  it  was  there. 

P.  I  dont  think  that  Mitchell  knew  about 

this  sort  of  thing. 

D.  Oh,  no,  nol  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I 
don't  think  that  be  knew  the  people.  I  tblnk 
he  knew  that  Llddy  was  out  Intelligence 
gathering.  I  don't  think  he  knew  that  Llddy 
would  use  a  fellow  like  McCord,  (expletive 
removed),  who  worked  for  tbe  Committee.  I 
can't  beUeve  that. 
P.  Hunt? 

D.  I  don't  think  Mitchell  knew  about 
Hunt  either. 

P.  Well  Mitchell  thought,  well,  gee,  and  I 
hired  this  fellow  and  I  told  him  to  gather 
Intelligence.  Maybe  Magruder  says  the  same 
thing. 

D.  Magruder  says — as  he  did  in  tbe  trial — 
well,  of  course,  my  name  has  been  dragged 
in  as  the  guy  who  sent  Llddy  over  there, 
which  Is  an  interesting  thing.  Well,  what 
happened  tbey  said  is  that  Magruder  asked — 
he  wanted  to  hire  my  deputy  over  there  as 
Deputy  Counsel  and  I  said,  "No  way.  I  can't 
give  him  up." 
P.  Was  Llddy  your  deputy? 
D.  No.  Llddy  never  worked  for  me.  He 
wanted  this  fellow  Pred  Fielding  who  works 
for  me.  Look,  he  said,  Magruder  said  to  me, 
"will  you  find  me  a  lawyer?"  I  said,  "I  wlU 
bs  happy  to  look  around."  I  checked  around 


the  White  House,  Krogh  said,  "Llddy  might 
be  the  man  to  do  it — he  would  be  a  hell  <3i  a 
writer.  He  has  written  some  wonderful  legal 
opinions  over  here  for  me,  and  I  think  he  Is  a 
good  lawyer."  So  I  relayed  that  to  Magruder. 
P.  How  tbe  heU  does  Llddy  stand  up  so 
wen? 

D.  He's  a  strange  man,  Mr.  President. 
P.  Strange  or  strong? 

D.   Strange  and  strong.   His   loyalty   is — I 
think  It  is  Just  beyond  the  pale.  Nothing — 
P.  He  bates  the  other  side  too,  doesn't  he? 
D.  Oh,  absolutely!  He  is  strong.  He  reaUy 
is. 
P.  Is  it  too  late  to  go  the  hang-out  road? 
D.  Yes,  I  think  it  Is.  The  hang-out  road — 
P.  Tbe  hang-out  road  (Inaudible). 
D.  It  was  kicked  around  Bob  and  I  and — 
P.   Ebrllchman   always   felt   It   should   be 
hang-out. 

D.  Well,  I  think  I  convinced  him  why  he 
would  not  want  to  hang-out  either.  There  Is 
a  certain  domino  situation  here.  If  some 
things  start  going,  a  lot  of  other  things  are 
going  to  start  going,  and  there  can  be  a  lot 
of  problems  if  everything  starts  falling.  So 
there  are  dangers,  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  didn't  teU  you  there 
are.  There  is  a  reason  for  not  everyone  going 
up  and  testifying. 

P.  I  see.  Oh  no,  no,  no!  I  dldnt  mean  to 
have  everyone  go  up  and  testify. 

D.   Well   I   mean   they're   Just  starting   to 

hang -out  and  say  here's  our  story 

P.  I  mean  put  the  story  out  PR  people, 
here  Is  the  story,  the  true  story  about  Wa- 
tergate. 

D.  Tbey  would  never  believe  it.  The  two 
things  they  are  working  on  are  Water- 
gate  

P.  Who  is  "they?" 

D.  "The  press,  (inaudible)  the  intellec- 
tuals,  

P.  The  Packwoods? 

D.  Right — They  would  never  buy  It  as  far 
as  one  White  House  Involvement  in  Water- 
gate which  I  think  there  Is  Just  none  for 
that  Incident  which  occurred  at  the  Demo- 
crat National  Headquarters.  People  here  we 
Just  did  not  know  that  was  going  to  l>e  done. 
I  think  there  are  some  people  who  saw  the 
fruits  of  It,  but  that  Is  another  story.  I  am 
talking  about  the  criminal  conspiracy  to  go 
in  there.  The  other  thing  is  that  the  Segrettl 
thing.  You  hang  that  out,  and  they  wouldnt 
believe  that.  They  wouldn't  believe  that 
Chapln  acted  on  his  own  to  put  his  old 
friend  Segrettl  to  be  a  Dick  Tuck  on  some- 
body else's  campaign.  They  would  have  to 
paint  It  Into  something  more  sinister,  more 
Involved,  part  of  a  general  plan. 

P.  Shows  you  what  a  master  Dick  Tuck  is. 
Segrettl's  hasn't  been  a  bit  slmUar. 

D.  They  are  quite  humorous  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  Just  a  bunch  of 
(characterization  deleted).  We  don't  object 
to  such  damn  things  anyway.  On,  and  on 
and  on.  No,  I  tell  you  this  It  Is  the  last  gasp 
c'  our  hardest  opponents.  They've  Just  got 
to  have  something  to  squeal  about  It. 

D.    It    is    the    only    thing    they    have    to 

squeal 

P.  (tJnlnteUlglble)  They  are  going  to  lie 
around  and  squeal.  They  are  having  a  hard 
time  now.  They  got  the  hell  kicked  out  of 
them  In  the  election.  There  is  not  a  Water- 
gate around  In  this  town,  not  so  much  our 
opponents,  even  the  media,  but  tbe  basic 
thing  is  the  establishment.  The  establish- 
ment Is  dying,  and  bo  they've  got  to  show 
that  tbe  despite  the  succesaee  we  have  had 
in  foreign  policy  and  In  the  election,  they've 
got  to  show  that  it  is  just  wrong  because  of 
this.  They  are  trying  to  use  this  as  the  whole 
thing. 
D.  Well,  that  Is  why  I  keep  coming  back 
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to  this  fellow  SulUvan.  It  couI«l  chaiige  the 
picture. 
P.  How  could   it  change  though?  Saying 

here  is  another 

D.  Saying  here  is  another  an4  It  happens 
to    be    Democrats.    Tou    know,    I    know    I 

Just 

P.  If  he  would  get  Kennedy  Into  It,  too, 
I  would  be  a  little  bit  more  pleased. 

D.  Let  me  tell  you  something  that  lurks 
at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  thing.  If,  In  go- 
ing after  Segrettl,  they  go  after  Kalmbach's 
bank  records,  you  will  recall  sometime  back — 
perhaps  you  did  not  know  about  this — I 
apologize.  That  right  after  Chappaqulddlck 
somebody  was  put  up  there  to  stwrt  observing 
and  within  six  hours  he  was  there  for  every 
second  of  Chappaqulddlck  for  a  y«ar,  and  for 
almoet  two  years  he  worked  for  Jack  Caul- 
field. 

P.  Oh.  I  have  heard  of  Caulfleld. 
D.  He  worked  for  Caulfleld  when  Caulfleld 
worked  for  John,  and  then  when  I  came  over 
here  I  Inherited  Caulfleld  and  this  guy  was 
atlll  on  this  same  thing.  If  they  get  to  those 
bank  records  between-  the  start  of  July  of 
1909  through  June  of  1071,  they  say  what 
are  these  about?  Who  Is  this  fallow  up  In  New 
York  that  you  paid?  There  comes  Chappa- 
qulddlck with  a  vengeance.  This  guy  Is  a 
twenty  year  detective  on  the  New  T<wk  City 
Police  Department. 

P.  In  other  words  we 

D.  He    is    ready    to    disprove    and    show 

that 

P.  (unintelligible) 

D.  If  they  get  to  it — that  Is  going  to  come 
out  and  this  whole  thing  can  tiun  around  on 
that.  If  Kennedy  knew  the  bear  trap  he  was 

walking  Into 

P.  How  do  we  know — why  don't  we  get  It 
out  anyway? 

D.  Well,  we  have  sort  of  saved  It. 
P.  Does  he  have  any  records?  Are  they  any 
good? 

D.  Be  Is  probably  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  In  the  country.  I  think  be  ran  up  against 
walls  and  they  closed  the  records  down.  There 
are  things  he  cant  get,  but  he  can  ask  all  of 
the  questions  and  get  many  of  the  answers 
as  a  20  year  detective,  but  we  don't  want  to 
surface  him  right  now.  But  If  he  1»  ever  sur- 
faced, this  Is  what  they  will  get.  ; 

P.   How   will   Kalmbach   e^lata   that   he 
hired   this   guy   to  do   the   Job   oe   Chappa- 
qulddlck? Out  of  what  type  of  funds? 
D.  He  had  money  left  over  from  the  pre- 

conventlon 

P.  Are  they  going  to  Investigate  thoee 
funds  too? 

D.  They  are  funds  that  are  quite  legal. 
There  is  nothing  Illegal  about  those  funds. 
Regardless  of  what  may  happen,  what  may 
occur,  they  may  stumble  into  this  In  going 
back  to,  say  1971,  in  Kalmbach's  back  records. 
They  have  already  asked  for  a  lot  of  his  bank 
records  in  connection  with  Segrett^  as  to  how 
he  paid  Segrettl. 

P.  Are  they  going  to  go  back  as  far  as 
Chappaqulddlck  ? 

D.  Well  this  fellow  worked  In  1871  on  this. 
He  was  up  there.  He  has  talked  to  everybody 
In  that  town.  He  is  the  one  who  has  caused  a 
lot  of  embarrassment  for  Kennedy  already 
by  saying  he  went  up  there  as  a  sew8pa{>er- 
man,  sajrlng;  "Why  aren't  you  checking  this? 
Why  aren't  you  looking  there?"  Calling  the 
press  i>eople'8  attention  to  thlnga«  Oosh,  the 
guy  did  a  masterful  Job.  I  have  neter  had  the 
full  report. 

P.  Coming  back  to  the  Sullivan  ^thlng.  you 
will  now  talk  to  Moore  and  then  What? 

D  I  wUl  see  If  we  have  something  that  Is 
viable.  And  If  It's — 

P.  You  plan  to  talk  with  him  again. 
D.  Yes  he  asked  me  last  night  to  give  him 
a  day  or  so  to  get  all  his  recollections  to- 
gether, and  that  was  yesterday.  So  I  thought 


I  would  call  him  this  evening  and  say,  "BUI, 
I  would  Just  like  to  know — " 

P.  You  see,  right  after  you  talk  to  him  it 
will  become  known.  Bo  maybe  the  best  thing 
to  say  is  that  he  Is  to  turn  this  over  and 
be  maligned.  But  anyway,  the  Committee 
is  going  to  say  the  White  House  turned  over 
Information  on  the  FBI.  I  don't  know  how 
the  (expletive  deleted)  we  get  It  down  there? 

D.  I  think  I  can  kick  It  around  with  Dick 
Moore.  He  and  I  do  very  well  Just  bouncing 
these  things  back  and  forth  and  coming  up 
with  something.  We  would  never  be  em- 
barrassed about  it. 

P.  To  give  it  to  a  newsman,  it  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  break  for  a  newspaper,  a  hell  of  a 
story  I  The  STAR  Just  run  a  whole  story  on  a 
real  bomb  on  the  FBI.  Then  the  Committee 
member,  the  man  you  would  use,  for  ex- 
ample. In  this  case  would  be  to  call  Chimey, 
and  to  say,  "Look!  We  are  on  to  something 
very  hot  here.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more.  Go 
after  It,  you'll  get  your  other  end  this  fall." 
Then  he  goes.  It  seems  to  me  that's  a  very 
effective  way  to  get  It  out. 

D.  TTh  huh.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  don't 
think  Sullivan  would  give  up  the  White 
House.  SiUllvan— If  I  have  one  liability  in 
Sullivan  here,  it  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
earlier    (unintelligible)    that  occurred  here. 

P.  That  we  did? 

D.  That  we  did. 

P.  Well,  why  don't  you  Just  teU  him— he 
could  say,  "I  did  no  political  work  at  all.  My 
work  In  the  Nixon  Administration  was  sole- 
ly In  the  national  security."  And  that  Is 
thoroughly  true  I 

D.  That  is  true. 

P.  Well,  good  luck. 

D.  Thank  you.  sir. 

P.  It  Is  never  dull  Is  it? 

D.  Never. 

AiTEiront  4  MirrriNo:  Thx  PaEsmxNT  akd 
Dkak,  Ovai,  Orrtcx.  March  17,  1973  (l-a*- 
2:10  P.M.) 

(Material  relating  to  break  In  at  Dr.  Fielding's 
office  In  California) 

P.  Now  on  the  Segrettl  thing,  I  think 
you've  Just  got  to — Chaptn,  aU  of  them  have 
Just  got  to  take  the  heat.  Look  you've  got 
to  adnut  the  facts  John  and 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  And  that's  our — and  that's  that  And 
Kalmbach  paid  him.  And  (uninteUlglble)  a 
lot  of  people.  I  Just  think  on  Segrettl  no  mat- 
tor  how  bad  it  is.  It  Isn't  nearly  as  bad  as 
people  think  it  was.  Espionage,  sabotage? 

D.  The  Intent  when  Segrettl  was  hired,  was 
nothing  evil,  nothing  vicious,  nothing  bad, 
nothing.  Not  espionage,  not  sabotage.  It  was 
pranksterlsm  that  got  out  of  hand  and  we 
know  that.  And  I  think  we  can  lay  our 
story  out  there  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
Segrettl  thing.  It's  Just  not  that  serious  The 
other  potential  problem  Is  Khrllchman's  and 
thUis— 

P.  In  connection  with  Hunt? 

D.  In  connection  with  Hunt  and  Llddy 
both. 

P.  They  worked  for  him? 

D.  They — these  fellows  had  to  be  some 
idiots  as  we've  learned  after  the  fact.  They 
went  out  and  went  Into  Dr.  ElUbergs'  doc- 
tor's office  and  they  had,  they  were  geared 
up  with  all  thU  CIA  equipment— cameras 
and  the  like  Well  they  turned  the  stuff  back 
to  the  CIA  some  point  in  time  and  left  film 
In  the  camera.  CIA  has  not  put  this  together, 
and  they  don't  know  what  it  all  means  right 
now.  But  it  wouldn't  take  a  very  sharp  in- 
vestigator very  long  because  you've  got  pic- 
tures In  the  CIA  flies  that  they  had  to  turn 
over  to  (unintelligible) . 

P.  What  In  the  world— what  In  the  name 
of  Ood  was  Ehrllchman   having  something 


(unintelligible)      in     the     Ellsberg     (unln. 
telllgible)  7 

D.  They  were  trying  to — this  was  a  part 
ctf  an  operation  that — in  connection  with 
the  Pentagon  papers.  They  were — the  whole 
thing — they  wanted  to  get  Ellsberg's  psychl< 
atric  records  for  some  reason.  I  don't  know. 

P.  This  la  the  flrst  I  ever  heard  of  this.  I,  i 
(uninteUlglble)  care  about  Ellaberg  was  not 
our  problem. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  (RxpletlTe  deleted) 

D.  Well,  anyway,  (unintelligible)  it  ww 
under  an  Ehrllchman  structure,  maybe  John 
dldnt  ever  know.  I've  never  asked  him  if 
be  knew.  I  didnt  want  to  know. 

P.  I  can't  see  that  getting  into,  into  this 
hearing. 

D.  Well,  look.  No.  Here's  the  way  It  can 
come  up. 

P.  Yeah. 

D.  In  the  CIA's  flies  which  they — which 
the  Committee  is  asking  for — the  material 
they  t\imed  over  to  the  Department  of  Jtw- 
tlce. 

P.  Teah. 

D.  There  are  all  the  materials  relating  to 
Hunt.  In  there  are  these  pictures  which  the 
CIA  developed  and  they've  got  Oordon  Llddy 
standing  proud  as  punch  outside  this  doe- 
tor's  c^ce  with  hla  name  on  It.  And  (tin- 
Intelligible)  this  material  it's  not  going  to 
take  very  long  for  an  Investigator  to  go  back 
and  say,  well,  why  would  this — aomebody  be 
at  the  doctor's  office  and  they'd  flnd  out 
that  there  was  a  break  In  at  the  doctofi 
office  and  then  you'd  flnd  Llddy  on  the  staff 
and  then  you'd  start  working  It  back.  I  dont 
think  they'll  ever  reach  that  p<4nt. 

P.  (UnlntelUglble?) 

D.  This  was  way,  this  was 

P.  It's  irrelevant. 

D.  It's  Irrelevant.  Right. 

P.    That's    the    point.    That's    where 

where  Ervin's  rules  of  relevancy  (unintelligi- 
ble). 

P.  Now  what  the  hell  has  this  got  to  do 
with  It? 

D.  It  has  nothing  as  a  lot  of  these  things 
that  they  should  stumble  along  Into  Is 
Irrelevant. 

March  30, 1973,  (7:29-7:43  P.M.)— TruEPHOwi 

CONVZXSATION — Thx   PXESIOXirr/DXAN 

P.  John  Dean,  please. 

Opr.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

P.  Hello. 

D.  Yes,  sir. 

P.  Tou  are  having  rather  long  days  these 
days,  aren't  you?  I  guees  we  all  have. 

D.  I  think  they  will  continue  to  be  longer. 
(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted) 

D.  The  other  witness  they  have  now  sub- 
poenaed— there  are  two  other  witnesses — 
there  la  a  Hoback  girl  from  the  Be-Electlon 
Committee — she  was  interrogated  by  Com- 
mittee staff  and  counsel  eui  a  result  of  her 
confldential  Interviews  with  the  FBI. 

P.  Hmph. 

D.  Alleging  that  that  bad  been  leaked  by 
me  to  them  and  then,  of  course,  that  was 
not  true. 

P.  That's  not  true. 

D.  And  the  other  fellow  they  are  calling  U 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Lombard 
who  Is  trying  to  establish  a  link  between 
Dean  on  that  one.  Lombard  did  volunteer 
work  for  me  In  my  office  and  did  volunteer 
work  for  Llddy  and  at  one  time  he  saw  Llddy 
In  my  office.  Big  deal.  It  was  purely  cam- 
paign, you  know. 

P.  Well,  is  that  what  Lombard  will  testify 
to,  or  will  he  testify  to — 

D.  Well  he  has  written  a  very  lengthy 
letter  to  the  Committee  declining  to  testify 
originally  and  saying  this  is  all  I  would  have 
to  say   and  it   is  probably   not  relevant.  I 
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know  nothing  of  Dean  and  Liddy's  connec- 
tiW. 

P  Right. 

D.  Other  than  the  fact  that  they — 

P.  That's  not  bad  then — maybe  he  will 
make  a  pretty  good  wltneas. 

D.  He  might.  He  might. 

p.  What  about  the  Hoback  glrlf 

D.  The  Hoback  girl  ahould  be  broken  down. 
She  should  come  out  In  teara  aa  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  virtually  lying  about  one 
thing  and  our  people  will  be  on  the— 

p.  Tou  mean— do  our  people  know  what 
to  ask  her? 

D.  Tee  they  do.  Tea  they  do. 

P.  Uh,  hub.  Why  Is  she  doing  It?  Do  we 
know? 

D.  She— ah 

P.  Disgruntled?  Somebody 

D.  Disgruntled.  She  has  been  fairly  dla- 
gruntled  all  along.  She  la  a  Democrat  that 
worked  over  there  In  Pinanoe  Oommlttee. 
Sbs  profesaes  a  penonal  loyalty  to  Maozy 
Btaoa  but  that  la  about  the  extent  of  It.  any. 
ol  bar  loyalty. 

P.  Yeah. 

D.  I  never  have  figured  out  how  she  got 
In  there.  (Material  unrelated  to  Presiden- 
tial action  deleted) 

P.  They  dldnt  bite  the  buUet  with  re- 
gard to  subpoenaing  you? 

D.  No.  I  dont  think  there  Is  any  chance 
tbey  are  going  to  do  that. 

P.  That's  rather  interesting  isn't  It? 
Something  ought  to  be  made  of  that. 

D.  Unless  they  get — they  are  taking  more 
evklenoe  on  me.  Obvioualy  with  theee  other 
two  witnesses,  not  that  I  think  anything 
will  cwne  out  of  this.  It  will  Jtiet  be  more — 
I  had  a  conversation  with  John  Khrllahnoan 
this  afternoon  before  he  came  down  to  visit 
you.  I  think  that  one  thing  that  we  have 
to  continue  to  do,  and  particularly  right 
now.  Is  to  examine  the  broadcast,  broadest 
implications  of  this  whole  thing,  and,  you 
know,  maybe  about  30  minutes  of  Just  my 
recitation  to  you  of  facts  so  that  you  op- 
erate from  the  same  facts  that  everybody 
else  has. 

P.  Right. 

O.  I  don't  think — We  have  never  really 
done  that.  It  has  been  sort  of  bits  and  plecee. 
Just  paint  the  whole  picture  for  you,  the 
soft  spots,  the  potential  problem  areas. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

D.  and  the  like  so  that  when  you  make 
Judgments  you  will  have  all  that  Informa- 
tion. 

P.  Would  you  like  to  do  that— when? 

D.  I  would  think.  If  Its  not  Inconvenient 
for  you.  sir,  I  would  like  to  sort  of 
draw  all  my  thoughts  together  and 
have  a — Just  make  some  notes  to  myself 
io  I  didn't 

P.  Could  you  do  it  tomorrow? 

D.  Yes,  Sir.  Yes.  Sir. 

P.  Uh,  huh.  Well,  then  we  could  prob- 
ably do  it,  say,  around  ten  o'clock. 

D.  That  woiild  be  flne,  sir. 

P.  Do  you  just  want  to  do  it  alone?  Want 
anybody  else  there? 

D.  I  think  Just 

P.  It  Is  better  with  nobody  else  there, 
l«nt  It? 

D.  Absolutely. 

P.  Anybody  else  they  are  all  partisan  In- 
terest virtually 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Right.  Fine.  The  other  thing  I  was  going 
to  lay  Just  la  this — Just  for  your  own  think- 
ing—I  still  want  to  see,  though  I  guess  you 
•nd  Dick  are  still  working  on  your  letter 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

C.  We  are  and  we  are  coming  to— the  more 
»»  work  on  it  the  more  questions  we  see 

P.  That  you  dont  want  to  answer,  huh? 

D.  That  bring  problems  by  answering. 


P.  And  so  you  are  coming  up,  then,  with 
the  Idea  of  Jxist  a  stonewall  then?  Is  that 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Is  that  what  you  come  down  with? 

D.  Stonewall,  with  lots  of  noises  that  we 
are  always  willing  to  cooperate,  but  no  one 
is  *»vtng  \u  tot  anything. 

P.  And  they  never  will,  huh?  There  Is  no 
way  that  you  could  make  even  a  general 
statement  that  I  oould  put  out?  Tou  under- 
stand what  I 

O.  I  think  we  oould. 

P.  See,  for  example,  I  was  even  thinking  if 
you  could  even  talk  to  Cabinet,  the  leaders, 
you  know.  Just  orally  and  say,  "I  have  looked 
into  this,  and  this  is  that,"  so  that  people 
get  sort  of  a  feeling  that — your  own  people 
have  got  to  be  reassured. 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  Could  you  do  that? 

D.  Well,  I  think  I  can  but  I  dont  think 
you  would  want  to  make  that  decision  until 
we  have  about  a 

P.  No,  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to  know 
where  all  the  bodies  are  first. 

D.  And  then,  once  you  decide  after  that, 
we  can  program  it  anyway  you  want  to  do  it. 

P.  Teah.  Because  I  think,  for  example,  you 
oould  do  It  orally,  even  if  you  dont  want  to 
make  the  written  statement.  Tou  oould  do  it 
orally  before  the  Cabinet,  the  leaders  and 
the  rest.  Lay  it  all  out.  You  see,  I  would  not 
be  Qreeent.  Tou  Just  lay  It  all  out  and  I 
Just<— See  what  I  mean? 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  Now  that  Is  one  thing.  The  other  thing 
is  that  I  do  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  not  maybe  this  complete  answer  to 
this  fellow,  but  maybe  just  a  statement  to 
me.  My  versions  are  theee:  blng,  bing,  bing. 
That  tB  a  possibility. 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  What  I  mean  Is  we  need  something  to 
answer  somebody,  answer  things,  you  know 
they  say,  "What  are  you  basing  this  on",  I 
can  say,  "Well,  my  counsel  has  advised  me 
that" — Is  that  possible  or  not,  or  are 

D.  Well,  you  know  there  is  that — and  there 
Is  always  the  FBI  report  which  we  have 
probably  not  relied  upon  enough.  There  is 
not  one  scintilla  of  evidence. 

P.  I  know.  But  I  mean,  cant  you  say  that? 
Or  do  you  want  to  put  it  out? 

D.  Ah,  It  could  be  said,  and  It  is  some- 
thing we  haven't  really  emphasized.  Pat 
Gray  Is  the  only  person  who  has  said  it  and 
it  has  really  never  gotten  picked  up. 

P.  How  would  you  do  It  then?  What  I 
meant,  lent  that  something  that  you  could 
say?  Do  you  want  to  publish  the  FBI  report? 

D.  Oh,  no,  because  at  oiur  own  strlcturea 
we  are  trying  to  place  an  up-right 

P.  But  you  could  say,  "I  have  this  and 
this  IB  that."  Fine.  See  what  I  am  getting 
at  Is  that,  if  g^art  from  a  statement  to  the 
Committee  or  anything  else.  If  you  could 
Just  make  a  statement  to  me  that  we  can 
use.  Tou  know,  for  Internal  purposes  and  to 
answer  questions,  etc. 

D.  As  we  did  when  you,  back  In  August, 
made  the  statement  that 

P.  That's  right. 

D.  And  aU  the  things 

P.  Tou've  got  to  have  something  where  it 
doesn't  appear  that  I  am  doing  this  In,  you 
know.  Just  in  a — saying  to  hell  with  the 
Congress  and  to  hell  with  the  people,  we  are 
not  going  to  tell  you  anything  because  of 
Executive  Privilege.  That,  they  dont  under- 
stand. But  if  you  say,  "No,  we  are  willing  to 
cooperate,"  and  you've  made  a  complete 
statement,  but  make  it  very  incomplete. 
See,  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  dont  want  a.  too 
much  In  chapter  and  verse  as  you  did  in  your 
letter,  I  Just  want  Just  a  general 

D.  An  all-around  statesoent. 

P.  That's  right.  Try  Just  something  gen- 
eral. Like  "I  have  checked  into  this  matter; 


I  can  categorically,  based  on  my  investiga- 
tion, the  following :  Haldeman  is  not  Involved 
in  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  Mr.  Colson 
did  not  do  this;  Mr.  so-and-so  did  not  do 
this.  Mr.  Blank  did  not  do  this."  Right  down 
the  line,  taking  the  most  glaring  things.  If 
there  are  any  further  questions,  please  let 
me  know.  See? 

D.  Uh,  huh.  I  think  we  can  do  that. 

P.  That  is  one  poeslbUity,  and  then  you 
could  aay  that  such  things— and  then  use 
the  FBI  report  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the 
leaders.  It  might  Jiist  be  very  salutary.  Tou 
see  our  ovm  people  have  got  to  have  confl- 
dence  or  they  are  not  going  to  step  up  and 
defend  us.  You  see  our  problem  there,  dont 
you? 

D.  And  I  think  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  good  to  brief  these  people  on  what  Execu- 
tive Privilege  means,  so  they  can  go  out  and 
^>eak  about  It.  Some  of  them  are  floundering. 

P.  And  why  it  is  neceesary. 

D.  I  thought  about  having  someone  pre- 
pare some  material  that  can  be  put  out  by 
the  Congressional  people  so  they  can  under- 
stand, people  can  understand.  It  is  tremen- 
dous to  have  a  piece  of  paper  that  tbey  know 
they  can  talk  from. 

P.  Pointing  out  that  you  are  defending  the 
Constitution;  responsibility  of  the  separation 
of  powers;  and  we  have  to  do  it.  Dlstlngulah- 
ing  the  Adam's  case;  ignoring  Flanlgan, 
which  is  one  we  should  never  have  agreed  to, 
but  neverthelees — Anyway  let's  think  a  little 
about  that,  but  well  see  you  at  ten  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

D.  Yes.  Sir. 

P.  Fme. 

D.  Alright,  sir.  Good  night. 

P.  Take  the  evening  off. 

D.  Alright. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNw)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

FaCIUTTXS    PXOJSCTS    PaOPOSKD    BT    THX    AXMT 

National  Gttaxd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  sixteen  facllitiee  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Fees  and  Chaxocs  Eotabushko  bt  thx  Db- 

PASTicKNT  or  Housing  and  Urban  Dxvxlof- 

KXNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  fees  and  chargee  which  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  established  pursuant  to  Section  721  ot 
the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Bsporr    or    Nationai.    Raiuudao    Passxngeb 

COKPOKATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  AlTatrs, 
NatlonaJ  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrack),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  that  Corporation,  for  the  month  of 
January.  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Rkpo«t  or  Crvn.  Deteksx,  Disnucr  or 

COLITICBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense,  for  the  fiscal  year  1073 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ED»0IW    of   TH«    WASHINOTON    MxnOPOUTAN 

AXKA  TXurerr  AtrrHoarrT 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Waatalngton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
ttiorlty  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
flrst  financial  report  of  the  Authority  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPoax  Rklattnc  to  Philippine  M-16 
Paojwrr 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  relating  to  PhUtpplne  M-16 
Project  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

ASaXBTANCE-RELATED     PUTTDS     FOB    CaMBOOIA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Department 
of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  showing  assistance-related  funds  ob- 
ligated for  Cambodia  during  the  third  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

Proposed  Lkoislatiom  Prom  Department  op 
State 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  S«;retary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  expanded  suppoet  for  schol- 
arly, cultural  and  artistic  exchange  programs 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  or  Comptroller  Gevexal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting^  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Impact  of  Soybean 
Xzports  on  Domestic  Supplies  a|^d  Prices". 
Department  of  Agriculture,  date<f  March  22, 
1974  (with  an  accompanying  r«|5ort).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Otovernment 
Operations. 

Report  on  Budgetart  REscsvEa 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Oflfce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Budgetary  Reserves,  fs  of  April 
20.  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  om  Emergenct  PmuiLirDM 
Aliocation  Procram  : 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral TVade  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  comments  of  that  Commission 
on  the  StafT  Report  on  the  Em<p^ency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  E>Togram  (v^tb  an  ac- 
companying report) .  Referred  ta  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  hSidn. 


PsoposKD  Legislation  From  Aokcnxstbativk 
OmcE  or  THE  United  States  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
enlarge  the  trial  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
magistrates  in  misdemeanor  cases,  to  make 
technical  and  administrative  amendments  In 
the  Federal  Magistrates  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  Suspending  Deportation 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  orders 
suspending  deportation,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  persons  involved  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Visa   Petitions  Approved 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning 
visa    p>etltlons    which    have    been    approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fications   (with   accompanying  papers).   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  each  former  President  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual monetary  allowance  that  Is  equal  to 
fifty-five   percent   of   the   annual   allowance 
authorized  for  former  Presidents   (with  ac- 
companying papers)     Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated  ■ 

A  Joint  memorial  cf  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  : 

"HoiTSE  Joint  Memorial  No.  23 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
reaentatlves  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*    assembled    and    the    Senators    and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
■"We.   your   Memorialists,    the   Senate   and 
House    of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Idaho    assembled    In    the    Second    Regular 
Session  of  the  Pony-second   Idaho  Legisla- 
ture, do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 
"Whereas,  there  exists  the  probability  of  a 
shortage  of  anhydrous  ammonia  in  the  west- 
ern states  which  would  serlou.'sly  cripple  agri- 
culture In  Idaho  and  other  states:  and 

"Wherea-s.  this  chemical  tenUlzer  Is  pro- 
du:ed  In  Alaska  In  sufficient  quantifies  to 
meet  American  needs,  but  the  capacity  of  do- 
mestic shipping  to  transport  the  fertilizer 
to  western  ports  Is  limited;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  consequence  of  limited  car- 
go capacity,  fertilizer  which  is  sorely  needed 
In  Idaho  may  be  shipped  to  foreign  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Jones  Act  requires  that  only 
United  States  flagships  may  transport  be- 
tween domestic  ports:  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  which  would  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Jones  Act  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  be  applied  only  to  the  shipment  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  agriculture  In  Idaho  and  other  western 
states. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and  the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
that  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  favorably  upon  S  B.  No 
2971  and  HJl.  No.  12757,  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  Immediate  shipment  of  anhydrou* 
ammonia  Into  the  western  United  States 
and  avert  a  fertilizer  shortage. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  he  u 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forwafd 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ef 
Representatives  and  the  Senators  and  Rep. 
resentatlves  representing  this  state  In  th* 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of   the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts.   Referred 
to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary: 
"REBOLtmONS  Memorializinc  tbe  Concrcss 

or  tkb  United  Statks  To  Allow  Qreates 

Immigration  to  the  People  of  Ireland 

"Whereas,  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  new  VS.  immigration  ptel- 
icy  which  !s  neither  Just  nor  equitable 
toward  the  Irish  and.  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  average  Irish  person  who  desires  to  com* 
and  settle  here  In  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  do  so:  and 

"Whereas.  If  the  present  US  Immigra- 
tion Law  had  been  on  our  statute  books  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  In  America  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  re<'ognlzed  that  the  old 
Immigration  law  was  unjust  and  unfair  to 
some  other  nationalities  but  that  the  1968 
Immigration  Act  substituted  a  law  which, 
now.  Is  as  unfair  to  Ireland  as  the  old  law 
was  to  these  other  natlonalltl?8;   and 

"Whereas.  Irish  nuns  and  brothers  hsfs, 
for  many  years,  staffed  schools,  hospital?,  or- 
phanages and  rest  homes  for  the  aged  in  our 
nation  and  these  religious  groups,  who  desirs 
to  come  here  to  continue  this  work,  must 
now  wait  their  turns  because  of  this  new 
Immigration  Act;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1965,  the  Irish  ranlted  fifth 
among  the  nationals  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  and  since  then  she  no  longer 
ranks  fifth  or  even  tenth.  Irish  immigration 
Is  at  an  all  time  low.  In  1987,  2665  were  ad- 
mitted. Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  law 
In  July,  1968,  a  total  of  1.076  persons  applied 
for  visas  and  t^ rough  November  30.  I9<8 
onlv  72  were  issued;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
M.i.'=sachusett8  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation a.<5  m'\y  be  necessary  to  allow  greater 
Immigration  to  the  people  in  Ireland;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  eadi 
bran'^h  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  'rom   the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RESOLtrrioNs  RMtrEsmro  the  Congress  or 
th-  United  States  to  Call  a  Con\'entioII 
roR  THE  Purpose  op  Amendino  the  Cohsh- 
TumoN  or  THE  United  States  To  Prohxht 
PORCETD  Busing 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  tbs 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  pursuant 
to  Article  V  of  the  Constltuton  of  the  Unttsd 
States,  hereby  makes  application  to  the  Cob- 
grsas  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  conna- 
tlon  for  proposing  the  followtng  amendmsnt 
to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  na- 
tional origin;  and  be  it  further 
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"Resolved,  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  State.s  until  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  Legislatures  of  tbe  several  states  have 
made  similar  applications  pursuant  to  Artl- 
^e  V.  If  Congress  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  identical  with  that  con- 
tained In  this  resolution  before  January  1, 
IS74,  this  application  for  a  state  application 
■ball  no  longer  t>e  of  any  force  or  efiect;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  since  this  method  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  completed  to  the  point  of  calling 
a  convention  and  no  interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  states  in  tbe  exercise  of  this 
right  has  ever  been  made  by  any  court  or 
any  qualified  tribunal,  if  there  be  such,  and 
since  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  a  matter 
of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the  Interpre- 
tation thereof  Is  primarily  in  the  sovereign 
government  making  such  exercise  and  since 
the  power  to  use  such  right  in  full  also  car- 
ries the  power  to  use  such  right  In  part  the 
Oeneral  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts interprets  Article  V  to  mean  that 
If  two  thirds  of  the  States  make  application 
for  a  convention  to  propose  an  identical 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  ratifica- 
tion ^\ith  a  limitation  that  puch  amendment 
be  the  only  matter  before  It,  that  such  con- 
vention would  have  power  only  to  propose 
the  specified  amendment  and  would  be 
limited  to  such  proposal  and  would  not  have 
power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would  It 
have  p)ower  to  projKJse  other  amendments  on 
the  same  or  different  propositions;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conunon wealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof   from  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Missouri.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

"Resoluton     Memorializing     Concrkss    to 
Change  Postal  Laws  so  as  to  Prohibit  Re- 
tail Sales  of  Oftice  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies BY  THE  Postal  Service 
"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  United  States  Post  Of- 
fice, being  twenty  billion  dollars  in  debt,  has 
begun  a  nationwide  program  of  retail  sales 
des!?T>ed  to  raise  revenue:  and 

"Whereas,  these  practices  con.stltute  an 
unfair  competition  upon  local  merchants, 
duly  licensed  and  paying  ta.xes  on  their  busi- 
ness, by  offering  nonessential  postal  supplies 
which  are  normally  carried  by  local  business 
supply  retail  sales  companies,  but  can  now  be 
purchased  at  the  government-owned  and  run 
facility  from  government  salaried  employees; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  retail  items  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  governmental  function  and  this 
constitutes  an  Infringement  upon  the  Amer- 
ican process  of  free  enterprise  by  the  entrance 
of  governmentally  subsidized  industry  per- 
forming a  function  heretofore  performed  by 
free  competition;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Items  complained  of  are 
strictly  classified  as  office  supplies,  such  as: 
wrapping  paper,  twines  and  strings,  labels, 
scales,  stamp-affixing  machines,  padded  and 
shipping  bags,  and  sales  of  these  Items  by  the 
postal  service  are  not  taxable  statewide  or 
locally; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
members  of  tbe  Mlssotirl  House  of  Repre- 
e»«ntatlves.  Seventy-seventh  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly, second  Regular  Session,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 


carefully  study  and  revise  the  e-xlstltig  pobtal 
laws  and  regulations  to  end  the  unfair  In- 
fringement of  government  sales  In  the  field 
of  private  enterprise;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
and  representatives  In  Congress  are  requested 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  memorial  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  houses  of  the  National  Congress  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  each  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  to 
the  U.S.  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  E.  T.  Klas- 
sen,  Washington.  D.C,  and  to  the  Fourth  Re- 
gional Postal  Director,  Mr.  Clarence  Gels, 
Chicago,  nilnols. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington.  Referred 
to   the   Committee   on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"House  Resolution  No.  74-166 

"Whereas.  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  states  were  called  to 
active  military  service  during  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  conflict  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  currently  considering  legislation 
which  would  increase  benefits  to  veterans 
under  the  GJ.  BUI,  tacluding  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  allowance,  educational  'isslst- 
ance  allowances,  and  the  special  training  al- 
lowances to  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  Disproportionate  numbers  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  citizens  were 
called  to  military  service,  many  of  whom 
need  special  services  as  they  seek  to  con- 
tinue their  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  rising  cost  of  living,  es- 
pecially the  rampant  Infiatlon  of  the  past 
year,  has  made  the  G.I.  Bill  inadequate  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  veterans;   and 

"Whereas,  The  rising  cost  of  living  has 
forced  many  veterans  on  the  GJ.  Bill  to 
drop  out  of  educational  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  Ql.  BUI  is  ooth 
madequate  In  today's  economy  and  a  lesser 
amount  in  real  dollars  than  was  received 
by  the  veterans  of  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas.  The  delimiting  date  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  War  is  June  1,  1974;  and 

"Whereas.  The  delimiting  date  should  be 
extended  past  June  1,  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  effect  changes  by 
June  1,  1974  In  the  GJ.  BiU  allowances  and 
the  delimltmg  date  for  Korean  War  veterans, 
the  Congress  must  act  on  veterans'  legisla- 
tion by  March  1,  1974; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  By  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  oi 
Wa.shlngton.  That  Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation Increasing  the  OJ.  BUI  allowances 
for  veterans  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
living;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Congress 
should  extend  the  delimiting  date  for  Korean 
War  veterans;  and 

"Be  it  further  rerolved.  That  Congress 
should  take  such  action  by  June  1.  1974; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington." 

Three  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"House  Resolution  No.  1974-206 

"Whereas,  Many  legislators  and  staff  peo- 


ple commute  dally  between  Seattle  and 
Olympla,  Washington:  and 

"Whereas,  The  cominulng  shortage  of  gas- 
oline encourages  people  to  utUlze  means  ol 
transportation  other  than  the  private  auto- 
mobile; and 

"Whereas,  A  good  rail  line  exists  between 
Seattle  and  Olympla,  but  not  all  passenger 
trains  stop  at  East  Olympla;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  commuters  from  Seattle 
would  ride  the  train  If  it  stopped  at  Olym- 
pla and  If  the  service  at  the  Olympla  termi- 
nal were  Improved; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  State  of 
Washington  respectfully  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  urge  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation  (AMTRAK)  to 
provide  at  least  one  morning  and  evening 
trata  link  between  Seattle  and  Olympia.  and 
that  the  passenger  accommodations  at  Elast 
Olympia  be  improved  such  that  legislators 
and  many  other  commuters  will  be  encour- 
aged to  employ  this  means  of  transportation; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Klxon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  state  of  Washington, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation." 

"House  Rf.solvtion  No.  74-196 

"Whereas,  The  agriculture  mdustry  Is  of 
primary  Importance  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
State  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  The  expert  of  aerlcultural  com- 
modities Is  necessary  to  balance  international 
trade  for  petroleum  and  other  commijdities 
essential  to  the  health,  -.velfare  and  national 
defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  attainment  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  presently  stored  in  Kenal  Peninsula 
In  Alaska  Is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  agricultural  production  la  the  State  of 
Washington;  and 

"Whereas.  No  United  States  vessel  suitable 
for  the  shipping  or  cr.rryiiig  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  between  Kenai  Point  in  Alasl-a  and 
Columbia  River  ports  In  the  State  af  Wash- 
ington satisf.es  the  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act;  and 

"Whereas.  Foreign  vessels  are  avaUable; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  authority  to  v,aive  the  requirements  of 
the  Jones  Act  under  certain  conditions  and 
allow  the  use  of  foreign  vessels  to  carrv  com- 
modities frc.m  one  United  States  port  to 
another.  Including  Kenai  Point  in  Alaska; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  said  transportation  by  for- 
eign Fhlps  would  greatly  alleviate  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  acquiring  supplies  of 
anhvdrous  ammonia;  and 

"Whereas,  The  agricultural  community  of 
the  State  of  Washington  will  suffer  up  to 
$300,000,000  lu  reduced  production:  and 

"Whereas,  Such  loss  would  adversely  affect 
the  balance  of  trade  and  the  United  States 
labor  force;  and 

"Whereas,  The  liUtlal  request  for  waiver 
has  been  denied; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Representatives,  That  the  federal 
administration  should  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  agriculture  industry  and 
labor  force,  and  reconsider  the  denial  of  said 
waiver  and  permit  the  use  of  foreign  vessels 
In  tran8i)ortlng  anhydrous  ammonia  by  one 
ship  from  the  Kenal  Peninsula  in  Alaska  to 
Colum.bla  River  i>ort«  In  Washington  for  a 
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period  of  one  year,  and  tliat  Qongreas  be 
requested  to  adopt  a  limiting  Amendment 
providing  for  the  use  of  one  forrign  ship  to 
carry  anhydrous  ammonia  from  the  KenaJ 
Peninsula  In  Alaska  to  Columbia -River  ports 
In  Washington  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  enactment  of  this  Resolution,  and  that 
after  the  expiration  of  such  year,  the  Jones 
Act  be  fully  restored  to  Its  primly  purpose 
of  protecting  the  American  economy  and 
labor  force. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representattres  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington." 


"Housx  REsoLtTTioN  No.  74-194 

"Whereas,  Many  collisions  between  auto- 
mobiles and  railroad  cars  occur  each  year. 
Injuring  or  killing  many  F>«rson8  and  caus- 
ing great  property  damage;   and 

"Whereas,  A  disturbing  proportion  of  car- 
train  accidents  occur  at  night  when  automo- 
bile drivers,  arriving  at  a  crossing  after  the 
engine  has  passed  and  too  late  to  be  warned 
by  approaching  lights  and  whistles,  pro- 
ceed Into  the  darkened  middle  of  the  passing 
train:  and 

"Whereas,  Many  rallcars  In  the  United 
States  travel  between  states  and  cross  Into 
Canada  In  the  course  of  commerce; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  That  we  do  here- 
by encourage  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  enact  rules  &nd  regulations  requiring  the 
marking  of  the  sides  of  railroad  cars  with 
light  reflectorlzatlon  material,  and  that  uni- 
form regulations  on  this  subject  bo  sought 
with  Canada. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  this  State,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"HotrsK  RxsoLunoN  No.  74-201 

"Whereas,  The  unusually  extensive  volun- 
teer services  of  thousands  of  concerned, 
dedicated,  and  willing  Washington  citizens 
enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  all  in  this 
state:  and 

"Whereas,  The  period  of  April  2l8t  through 
27th,  1974,  has  been  proclaimed  "National 
Volunteer  Week"  as  a  time  In  which  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  Importance  and 
contributions  of  volunteers:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Washington  extends  deepest  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  hvunanitarlan  efforts  of 
all  volunteers,  and  encourages  every  citizen 
to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  their 
community  through  voluntary  service  in 
human,  aocial.  and  environmental  programs. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  national  administration  Join 
with  us  to  recognize  the  importance  of  vol- 
unteer services  to  the  well-being  and  vitality 
of  this  nation,  and  to  eTicouro^e  and  tupport 
greater  citizen  involvement,  in  agenciei,  in- 
ttitutiema.  and  programs,  non-profit,  both 
public  and  private,  which  wlU  build  and  en- 
bance  a  "spirit  of  community";  and 

■B«  It  further  resolved.  That  coplM  of  this 


resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativea  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pinance : 

"HoTTSK  RrsoLunoN  No.  209 

"Whereas,  The  price  of  health  care  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
be  $100  billion  between  July  1st  of  1973  and 
June  30th.  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  the  increasing  cost  of 
health  care  it  remains  difficult  If  not  Impos- 
sible for  the  poor,  the  working  poor,  the  aged, 
and  those  living  in  rural  areas  to  have  ac- 
cess to  quality  health  care;  and 

"Where  as.  Health  care  benefits  for  the 
working  middle  class  citizen  vary  greatly,  and 
the  accessibility  of  health  care  Is  not  as- 
stired  despite  the  financing  mechanisms 
available  to  workers: 

"Now,  therefore.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington  respectfully 
prays  that  the  federal  Congress  shall  pro- 
ceed with  all  deliberate  speed  to  establish  a 
national  health  care  system  that  shall  set 
comprehensive  health  care  as  a  right  of  all 
United  States  residents;  that  such  a  system 
shall  be  equitably  financed  by  federal  social 
inauraruse  and  general  tax  revenues;  that  the 
national  health  care  system  shall  be  reor- 
ganized to  ensure  an  equal,  efficient,  and  ef- 
fective health  care  delivery  system  with  free 
choice  of  health  care  provided  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  method;  that  adequate 
health  manpower,  services,  and  facilities  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public; 

"And  further.  That  the  national  health 
care  system  should  reduce  reliance  upon 
cumbersome  claims  paying  mechanisms  by 
providing  lump  sum  annual  or  monthly  pay- 
ments to  health  delivery  organizations  which 
are  close  to  the  people,  integrate  health  care 
for  their  members,  and  are  able  and  willing  to 
assure  quality  of  care  with  freedom  of  choice 
and  control  costs; 

"And  further.  That  to  guarantee  account- 
ability and  to  ensure  responsiveness  to  the 
public,  consumer  participation  shall  be  made 
a  priority  goal  in  the  establishment,  imple- 
mentation, and  maintenance  of  a  national 
health  care  system:  and 

"Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Waahine- 
ton."  •* 

Two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  SUte  of  Washington.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"House  RxsoLTrnoN  No.  74-211 
"Wherea*,  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  administers   many  Invaluable  socUI 
and  economic  service  programs  for  the  peo- 
ples of  this  nation;   and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  19«4.  new  approaches,  methods, 
and  pilot  programs  have  successfully 
launched  many  vital  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas.  Project  Headstart  Legal  Services, 
Emergency     Food     and     Medical     Services, 


Senior  Opportunities,  and  Youth  RecreatUn 
and  Sports  Programs  exemplify  these  meri- 
torious endeavors:  and 

"Whereas,  Other  essential  needs  are  served 
by  urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams, employment  and  Investment  incen- 
tives, day  care  projects,  and  community  eco- 
nomlc  development  eSixta;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  recognised  that  these 
commendable  programs  should  be  contlnued- 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  and  the 
President  sign  House  Resolution  No.  134M 
or  comparable  legislation  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  two  addi- 
tional years  and  appropriate  $1,440,000,000 
for  its  operation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  th« 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington." 

"HousB  Resolution  No.  74-212 
"Whereas,   The    Congress   of    the   United 
States  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
in  1964:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Community  Action  Agencies;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies have  served  as  vehicles  for  a  mobiliza- 
tion against  poverty;  and 

"Whereas,  These  funds  are  being  used  to 
carry  out  a  wide  range  of  programs  in  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  which  have  the 
affect  of  reducing  poverty  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  families;  and 

"Whereas,  No  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  are  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  fiscal  1975  budget;  and 

"Whereas.  Continuation  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs  Is  sorely  needed  in  the  State 
of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  and  local  governments 
of  Washington  do  not  possess  the  revenues 
necessary  to  continue  these  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  should 
commit  Itself  fully  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the  House 
of  Representatives,  That  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  called  upon  to  continue  to 
provide  funds  to  support  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program;  such  funds  to  be  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  some  other  appropriate  vehicle;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  thli 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  all  member  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  proclaiming  April  11  through 
June  30,  1974,  as  Social  Action  Survival  and 
urging  continued  Federal  support  of  commu- 
nity action.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  the  Westchester  County 
(New  York)  Board  of  Legislators  urging  the 
continued  Federal  support  of  community  ac- 
tion programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  the  Panhandle  Produoen 
and  Royalty  Ownere  Aaaodatlon  relating  to 
the  energy  crisis  and  a  free  market.  Befcnrred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnaiiiar 
Affairs. 
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A  raeolutton  of  tbe  Panhandle  Produeen 
and  Royalty  Ownen  Aamdatlon  relating  to 
ttte  oil  depletion  allowance.  Referred  to  the 
OoQUBlttee  on  nnance. 

A  reeolution  of  the  Panhandle  Producers 
ud  Royiaty  Owner*  Avoclatlon  relating  to 
the  deragulatlon  of  gaa.  Eteferred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

A  reecdutlon  of  the  Panhandle  Produoen 
tad  Royalty  Owners  Aaeoclatlon  relating  to 
the  roUback  of  crude  oU  prloee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry ,  with  amendments: 
8  3031.  A  Irfll  to  provide  for  two  additional 
Aasiatant  Secretarlea  of  Agriculture;  to  In- 
cnase  the  compensation  of  certain  officials  cA 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  proTlde 
for  an  additional  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
and  for  others  purposes  (Rept.  No.  83-816). 
By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

YLR.  5035.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-336  (82  SUt.  174)  relating  to  the  pur- 
chsse,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  (Rept. 
No.  93-816). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  MrrcAU), 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  without  amendment: 

HJi.  6526.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
mineral  Interests  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 
of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Mont.  (Rept. 
No.  93-817) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  ^ace  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment : 

HJI.  13998.  An  act  to  authorize  impropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-818). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3373.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  CONCRBSSIONAI,  RXCORD 
(Eept.  No.  93-824) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  by  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Television  and  Social  Behavior" 
(Rept.  No.  93-820); 

S.  Res.  310.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  entitled  "Devel- 
opments in  Aging:  1973  and  January-March 
1974"  (Rept.  No.  93-819) ; 

8.  Res.  311.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  93-821); 

S.  Res.  312.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  routine  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-822);  and 

8.  Res.  313.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  (Rept.  No. 
93-823). 


and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Javtts,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Hath- 
away, Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  BAiroowH,  and 
Mr.  Staitoed)  : 
8.  3441.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  National  Center 
for  Clinical  Pharmacology,  to  provide  support 
for  the  study  of  clinical  pharmacology  and 
clinical  pharmacy,  and  to  provide  for  review 
of  drug  prescrlblcig;  and  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  recordkeeping  and  reporting  for  all 
drugs,  to  provide  for  certification   of  pro- 
grams respecting  manufacturers'  represent- 
atives, to  provide  for  the  submission  of  data 
relating  to  therapeutic  equivalence  of  drugs. 
to  provide  for  the  certification  of   certain 
drugs,  to  provide  for  a  national  drug  com- 
pendium, to  provide  additional  drug  Infor- 
mation  to   consumers,  to  establish   a   code 
system  for  the  IdentiflcaUon  of  all  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
8.  3442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul   M. 
Burkett  and  his  wife,  Ruth  A.  Burkett.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M^.  MOlTDAIiK   (for  himself.  Ut. 
Mclirrm.  and  Itr.  Htticfbsxt)  : 
S.  3443.  A  bm  to  promote  the  growth  of 
competition  In  interstate  ccnnmeroe  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  by  provid- 
ing for  a  moratoritnn  on  the  further  acquisi- 
tion,   operation,    and    control    of    refining, 
tranjsportatlon.  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  petpoleinn  products  by  major  petroleum 
producers  and  refiners,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYBD    (for  Mr. 
Hastkc)  : 
S.  3444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Be- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  during  which  applications 
for  disaster  relief  can  be  received.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Bere- 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit,  tn  lieu 
of  a  deduction,  for  interest  paid  on  a  mwt- 
gage  on  a  taxpayer's  principal  residence  and 
for  real  property  taxes  paid  on  such  princi- 
pal residence.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  oa 
Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  3441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Clinical  Pharmacology, 
to  provide  support  for  the  study  of  clin- 
ical pharmacology  and  clinical  phar- 
macy, and  to  provide  for  review  of  drug 
prescribing;  and  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  smd  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  recordkeeping  and  reporting  for  all 
drugs,  to  provide  for  certification  of 
programs  respecting  manufacturers' 
representatives,  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  data  relating  to  therapeutic 
equivalence  of  drugs,  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  certain  drugs,  to  provide 
for  a  national  drug  compendium,  to 
provide  additional  drug  information  to 
consumers,  to  establish  a  code  system  for 
the  identification  of  all  drugs,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  6  months  the  Health  Subcommittee 
has  been  conducting  investigational  and 
legislative  hearings  into  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  The  first  phase  of  those 
hearings  is  now  complete.  This  phase 
dealt  with  the  advertising,  marketing, 
and  promotional  practices  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  shocking 
testimony  offered  during  these  hearings. 
Pour  former  Industry  detailmen,  working 
in  four  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  and 
for  four  different  companies  told  essen- 
tially the  same  story:  that  they  were  im- 
der  tremendous  pressure  to  sell;  that 
they  wanted  to  get  their  company's  prod- 
uct used;  that  they  tended  to  minimize 
side  effects  and  play  up  benefits;  that 
they  bribed  their  way  into  doctors'  oflBces 
with  gifts  and  gimmicks  for  the  doctors, 
nurses,  receptionists,  and  so  forth;  that 
they  bribed  pharmacists  in  similar  ways 
in  order  to  get  their  products  stocked; 
that  they  reviewed  confidential  pharma- 
cist's records  in  order  to  tell  which  doc- 
tors were  prescribing  which  drugs;  and 
that  doctors  often  did  what  they,  the  de- 
tailmen, wanted,  and  for  admittedly  un- 
sound resisons. 

The  testimony  revealed  that  freezers, 
color  television  sets,  bicycles,  camping 
equipment,  and  catalogs  full  of  other 
materials  were  offered  to  doctors  and 
pharmacists  in  return  for  the  purchase 
of  company  products. 

Information  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  companies  revealed  that 
company  Instructions  to  detailmen  em- 
phasized the  hard  sell;  that  selective 
journal  articles  were  released  for  distri- 
bution; and  that  negative  information 
about  company  products  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  disseminated,  regardless  of  the 
scientific  merit  of  that  information. 

Testimony  reverJed  that  there  was 
widespread  use  of  samples  and  signifi- 
cant misuse,  as  well:  doctors  trading  In 
samples  for  other  items;  pharmacists  re- 
moving the  word  "sample"  from  the 
tablet  with  acetone  and  reselling  it  to 
patients.  Mr.  President,  the  subcommit- 
tee requested  detailed  information  about 
industry  sampling  practices.  The  indus- 
try complied  with  that  request,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  summary  of 
that  response  and  the  complete  data  sup- 
plied to  us  on  sampling  to  be  Included  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
these  indefensible  Industry  practices 
took  place  against  a  background  of  se- 
rious misuse  of  drugs  by  American  phy- 
sicians. The  subcommittee  received  tes- 
timony that  as  many  as  30.000  Ameri- 
cans may  die  each  year  from  adverse 
drug  reactions:  as  much  as  $2  billion 
may  be  spent  to  cover  hospital  costs  as- 
sociated with  those  reactions;  that,  par- 
ticularly in  hospitals,  there  seems  to  be 
widespread  misuse  of  antibiotics  which 
may  result  in  one  out  of  every  two  hos- 
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pltallzed  Americans  getting  an  Irration- 
ally prescribed  antibiotic. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
learned  that  the  data  on  adverse  drug 
reactions  may  be  Inadequate,  because  of 
an  absence  of  a  national  data  base.  The 
figures  we  do  have  are  extrapolated — 
the  true  figures  may  be  much  hlpiher  or 
lower.  It  l.s  my  hope  that  they  are  lower, 
but  that  does  not  seem  likely  from  the 
data  we  do  have. 

Most  witnesses  agreed  that  physicians 
are  inadequately  educated  about  the 
use  of  drugs  while  in  medical  school; 
that  once  out  In  practice  there  Is  no  re- 
liable, compreiiensive.  comparative 
source  of  drug  information  available  to 
them.  There  i.s.  Mr.  President,  a  thera- 
peutic knowledge  vacuum. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  also 
learned  of  Secretai-y  Weinberger's  pro- 
po.'-.cd  drug  reimbursement  policy  for 
medicare  and  medicaid  during  the 
cour.>e  of  these  hearincrs  It  learned  that 
the  policy  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  guar- 
antee the  bioequlvalence  of  drugs  so  as 
to  a.ssure  the  quality  of  the  lower  priced 
generics.  The  ability  of  anyone  to  guar- 
antee bioavailability  Is  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  .':cientific  com- 
munity. I  have  referred  the  issue  to  the 
Office  of  Techi^.oloiry  Assessment,  to  try- 
to  clarify  the  state  of  the  scientific  art 
before  the  proposed  HEW  policy  goes 
into  effect  An  excellent  article  on  this 
is.sue  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  April  28, 
Washln;:t&n  Po.'it.  written  by  Jaime 
Prtcdmar..  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  the  text  of  that  article  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclu.^ion  of  my  re- 
mark-s. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   Without 
obiection.  It  b  so  ordered 
:  See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
Lslation  I  am  introducing  today  on  behalf 
of  my.splf  and  Senators  JAvrrs.  Craw- 
STON.  Ra?  Doi.pir.  PsLL,  HATHAWAY,  and 
Stafford,  is  deslfrned  to  correct  these 
abu.«:es  and  solve  the  problems  identified 
at  the  hearings.  Hearings  will  be  held  on 
this  and  all  other  drug  mea-^ures  pending 
before  the  committee  on  May  17  and  May 
20.  Interested  parties  should  contact  Dr. 
Lawrence  Horowitz,  room  4228,  Dlrksen 
Office  Building,  about  submitting  written 
.statements  or  presenting  oral  testimony. 

The  legislation  has  five  titles.  I  would 
V\e  to  summarize  the  highlights  of 
them:  

TITLE  I 
This  title  establishes  b  NatlonarCent«r  for 
DUr.lcal  Pharn)acology  which  will  be  located 
ui  the  Secretary's  Office  and  will: 

(a)  Provide  support  for  the  t^chlng  of 
iUuJcal  pharmacology  to  all  health  science 
jludents. 

(b)  Provide  support  for  continuing  educa- 
tion of  health  professionals  In  clintcal 
pharmacology. 

(c)  Support  the  training  of  speclallsta  in 
clinical  pharmacology  and  clinical  pharmacy. 

(d)  CollRct  drug  experler\ce  dat*  Including 
Information  on  adverse  drug  reactions,  their 
extent,  causes,  etc. 

(e)  A  comprehensive  study.  Including  pilot 
projects,  of  alternatives  designed  to  Improve 
the  use  of  prescription  drugs,  including  pilot 
projects,  aa  necessary,  in:   drug  utilization 


review;  the  development  of  a  national  formu- 
lary; the  development  of  new  ways  of  de- 
tailing drugs  by  Individuals  not  afllllated 
with  manufacturers;  etc. 

(f)  A  study  of  the  feasibility  and  effect 
of  developing  a  system  of  controls  over  pre- 
scription drugs — to  see  If  some  drugs  should 
be  restricted  to  hospital  use  or  specialist 
use  etc. 

(g)  The  development  of  a  drug  safety  as- 
surance plan  to  reduce  Improper  prescrib- 
ing— to  be  updated  annually. 

(h)  The  mandating  of  drug  utilization  re- 
view for  all  health  care  delivery  funded  un- 
der   this    Act. 

(1)  Costs  of  Title  I: 

Fiscal  year  1975,  $11  million. 

Fiscal  year  1976,  $16  mUllon. 
TITLE    n— PROMOTIONAL     PRACTICES 

(a)  Bans  gifts,  products,  premiums,  prizes 
or  other  things  of  value  to  practitioner:  and 
pharmacists. 

(b)  Allows  for  educatlonta  material  to  be 
distributed. 

(c)  Bans  samples  except  upon  written  re- 
quest of  practitioner  licensed  to  prescrllje 
drugs.  Requires  the  practitioner  to  Identify 
the  reason  for  samples  Only  two  reasons  are 
permlssnble— for  Indigent  patients  and  for 
clinical  research.  Requires  practitioners  a.-id 
companies  to  keep   records  of  each  sample. 

(d)  Bans  proscription  surveys. 

<e)  Bans  reminder  advertt.'^ementa  with  ex- 
ceptions for  catalogs,  price  lists,  etc. 

(f )  Requires  detallmen  to  complete  train- 
ing course  offered  In  schools  of  pharmacy, 
medicine  or  other  approved  health  sci- 
ence schools.  Content  of  courses  must  be  ap- 
proved by  PDA.  Requires  detallmen  to  de- 
liver a  card  to  physician  on  each  encounter 
which  summarizes  Indications,  contralncl- 
catlons.  side  effects,  warnings  and  cautions. 
TITLE  nr— DRUO  QUALITY 

(a)  Requires  companies  to  furnish  proof 
of  therapeutic  equivalence  (Including  bio- 
equlvalence and  bioavailability). 

(b)  Gives  Secretary's  authority  to  re- 
quire batch  testing  of  any  drug  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

(e)  Expands  Secretary's  authority  to  re- 
quire recordkeeping. 

TITLE   rv NATIONAL   DRUO 

COMPENDIUM 

(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  compendium  of  all  approved  drugs, 
with  pr!'-e  Information. 

(b)  Req'ilres  arrangement  of  drugs  by 
therapeutic  classification  and  other  classi- 
fications as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  To  be  sent  free  to  all  practitioners. 
Supported  with  Federal  funds. 

TITLE  V— CONSUMER  DRUO 
INFORMATION 

(a)  Requires  establUhed  (generic)  name 
on  all  labels 

(b)  Establishes  a  uniform  code  or  system 
of  coding  to  Identify  manufacturer,  identity 
of  the  drug,  identity  of  final  packager,  dosage 
form  and  strength  and  number  of  units  in 
the  container. 

(c)  Reqtilres  pharmacies  to  poet  prescrip- 
tion drg  prices  as  determined  in  regulations 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bin.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  full  text  of  the  bill  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  so  that  It  can  "a 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8    3441 
Be  «  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  ftouae 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statei  of 


America  in  CongreaM  ataembled.  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  ntUlsatloo 
Improvement  Act". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOB 

CLINICAL    PHARMACOLOGY 

Sec.  101.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43 

U.3.C.  201  et  seq.)   is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE   XIV— NATIONAL   CENTER   FOB 

CLINICAL     PHARMACOLOOY 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CENTKB 

"Sec.  1401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  office  to  be  known  aa  th« 
National   Center   for  Clinical   Pharmacology. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  perform  the 
functions  authorized  by  this  title  through 
the  National  Center  for  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology. In  the  case  of  functions  authorized 
under  section  1404,  the  National  Center  for 
Clinical  Pharmacology  shall  consult  with  the 
ofBce  which  administers  section  305  of  this 
Act  and  In  the  case  of  functions  authorlasd 
under  section  1402,  the  Center  shall  consult 
with  the  office  which  administers  title  VII  of 
this  Act. 

'■support    rOH    STTTDT    OF    CLINTCAL 
PHARMACOLOOT 

"Sec.  1402  (ai  The  Secretary  is  a-.ithorlzed 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  nursing,  and  public  health  and 
training  centers  for  allied  health  professions 
which  are  eligible  for  grants  under  title  Itl, 
title  Vn.  or  title  VTII  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  costs  of — 

"(1)  planning,  establishment,  and  opera- 
tion of  pro.Trams  providing  Increased  em- 
pha-ls  on  the  teaching  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology, and 

"(2)  planning,  establishment,  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  of  continuing  education  In 
the  field  of  clinical  pharmacology 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
rrants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  school* 
of  medicine  and  c  teopathy  which  are  ellglbis 
for  grants  under  title  VII  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  fonts  of — 

"(I)  plaiinlnp;.  establishment,  and  opera- 
tion of  graduate  and  xindergrad-iate  training 
programs  In  the  field  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology, and 

"(2)  providing  financial  assistance  (in  the 
form  of  tralneeshlpsl  for  training  In  the  field 
of  clinical  pharmacology  to  graduate  stu- 
dents. Interns,  and  residents  who  participate 
In  .such  programs  and  who  plan  to  specialize 
or  wrrk  In  such  field. 

"(c>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  school! 
of  pharmacy  which  are  eligible  for  grants 
under  title  VII  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costi 
of— 

"(1)  planning,  establishment,  and  opera- 
tion of  graduate  and  undergraduate  training 
programs  In  th"  field  of  clinical  pharmacy, 
and 

"(2)  providing  financial  assistance  (In  the 
form  of  tralnee«hlp.s)  for  training  In  the  field 
of  clinical  pharmacy  to  graduate  students 
who  participate  in  such  programs  and  who 
plan  to  specialize  or  work  in  such  field. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  spon- 
sor or  sxipport  through  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  or  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles,  special  projects 
to  demonstrate  new  roles  for  health  profes- 
sionals In  the  field  of  clinical  pharmaoology. 

"GEtTTRAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1403.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  mads 
under  this  title  iinless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to.  and  approved 
by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  bs 
In  such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
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"(b)  Payments  by  recipients  of  grants 
nnder  section  1402  for  tralneeships  shall  be 
B  Buch  amounts  afi  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
tary to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees, 
lOd  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
tiuvel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  depend- 
^cy  allowances)    for  the  trainees. 

-(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
UUe  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  100  per 
centum  of  the  coet  of  any  program  or  proj- 
ect. Payments  under  such  grants  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
jnd  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions, 
u  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  act  upon  any 
jppllcatlon  for  a  grant  or  enter  into  any 
contract  under  thte  title  except  after  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  peer  review  group  has  re- 
Tlewed  such  application  or  contract. 

-(e)  Contracts  under  this  title  may  be 
entered  Into  without  regard  to  sections  3848 
snd  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U3.C. 
639;  41UJS.C.  6). 

"COIXECnON  OF  DATA  REGASDING  DSUO 
XXPZRIXNCE 

"Sec.  1404.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A) 
Btabllsh  mechanisms  for  the  collection  of 
data  relating  to  drug  experience.  (B)  collect 
tod  analyze  such  data,  and  (C)  disseminate 
lucb  data  (and  any  analysis)  on  a  regvilar 
basis,  but  at  least  annually.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  Such  data  shall  Include 
Information  concerning  the  reported  and 
estimated  incidence  of  adverse  drug  reactions 
In  the  United  States  (smd,  where  practicable, 
in  foreign  countries),  the  causes  of  such  re- 
actions and  the  severity  of  such  reactions 
(reported  in  terms  of  reported  and  estimated 
deaths  and  days  of  hospitalization  or  inca- 
pacitation resiilting  from  such  reactions  or 
any  other  appropriate  standard 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practical,  classify  data  collected  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  by  type  of  Instltu- 
ttonal  setting,  practice,  and  medical  specialty, 
and  by  geographic  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
relating  to  those  drugs  which  are  most  lllcely 
to  be  associated  with  avoidable  adverse  reac- 
tions, excessive  prescribing,  or  under-pre- 
icrlblng. 

"(b)  (1)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  collected  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
prepare  a  drug  experience  assessment  report 
eonoemlng  the  use  of  drugs  and  their  bene- 
fits and  risks,  including  the  incidence  of  Im- 
proper prescribing  and  adverse  reactions. 

"(2)  The  first  drug  experience  aoaeosment 
report  shall  Include  a  proposed  drug  safety 
assurance  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  proi>osed 
regulation,  which  shall  be  formulated  so  aa 
to  control  the  improper  prescribing  and  risks 
(If  any)  Identified  In  the  report  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible.  Subsequent  drug  ex- 
perience assessment  reports  shall  Include  any 
proposed  changes  In  the  drug  safety  assur- 
ance plan.  In  the  form  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  such  regulation.  Such  plan  may  be 
further  amended  at  any  time  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

"(8)  The  drvig  experience  assessment  re- 
port and  the  proposed  drug  safety  assurance 
plan  or  amendment?  thereto  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Retjlster  and  inter- 
ested persons  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Any 
final  plan  or  amendment  shall  constitute 
final  agency  action  subject  to  Judicial  review 
m  accordance  with  section  371(f)  of  title  21 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  With  respect  to  information  obtained 
oy  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  names 
•ad  other  Information  which  may  Identify 
™ilvldual  patients,  licensed  practitioners,  or 


institutions  shall  be  considered  confidential 
6ind  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  purpose. 

"STXTOY    or    INAPPROPRIATE    PRESCRIBING 
OF    DRUGS 

"Sec  1405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  extent  of  Inappropriate  prescribing  of 
drugs  and  whether  there  exists  a  need  to 
establish  additional  mechanisms  to  control 
such  inappropriate  prescribing  and  shall, 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  provide  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  of  his  findings  and  conclusions.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  mechanisms 
to  control  such  Inappropriate  prescrlblns  are 
needed,  he  shaU  develop  comprehensive  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishment  of  such 
mechanisms.  Such  recommendations  shall  be 
Included  In  such  report,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  one  additional  year  to  de- 
velop such  recommendaticiis  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  additlona:  time  is  needed. 

"(b)  Recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanisms  to  control  inappropriate 
prescribing  shall  be  based  upon  an  luvesti- 
ga.ion  of  existing  mechanisms  and  a  study 
of  new  mechanisms,  which  study  shaU  In- 
clude sponsorship  or  support,  through  grant 
or  contract  of  special  demonstration  projects. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  all  appro- 
priate mechanisms,  Including  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

■■  ( 1 )  a  national  drug  formulary, 

"(2)  an  office  or  offices  through  which 
drug  information  is  made  available  at  all 
times  and  without  cost  to  practitioners  li- 
censed by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer 
drugs. 

"(3)  a  system  or  systems  of  review  of  drug; 
prescribing  and  administering,  and 

"(4)  a  program  of  periodic  detailing  of 
drug  Information  to  practitioners  licensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  and 
pharmacists  in  the  offices  of  such  practi- 
tioners and  pharmacists  through  individuals 
who  have  no  financial  Interest  In  the  sale 
of  any  drug  product  and  who  are  trained  to 
provide  objective  and  complete  information 
regarding  a  therapeutic  class  or  classes  of 
drugs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  study  the 
need  and  appropriateness  of  establishing  ad- 
ditional controls  over  manufacturing,  dis- 
tribution, dispensing,  and  prescribing  of 
drugs  with  a  high  rate  of  Inappropriate  pre- 
scribing. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  sponsor  or  sup- 
port not  leas  than  one  special  project  to 
demonstrate  each  of  the  proposed  mecha- 
nisms described  in  subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
section (c)  If  he  determines  that  such 
mechanisms  may  be  apprc^rlate  to  control 
Inappropriate  prescribing  of  drugs.  Recom- 
mendaiions  shall  specify  the  design  for  each 
recommended  mechanism. 

"(e)  The  Secretary's  report  shall  specify 
the  basis  for  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion  from 
the  recommendations  of  any  mechanism  con- 
sidered In  the  investigation  and  study.  For 
each  such  mechanism  such  report  shall 
analyze  Its  potential  for  contributing  to  ap- 
propriate prescribing  of  drugs  and  Its  poten- 
tial effects  on  drug  prices  and  drug  research. 
"(f)(1)  To  assist  him  In  Implementing 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  and 
organize  at  least  one  advisory  conimlttee  to 
advise  him  In  conducting  such  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  and  preparing  such  recom- 
mendations. Cc»mmlttee  members  shall  be 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  In 
pharmacology,  safety,  efficacy,  and  relative 
therapeutic  value  of  drugs  or  In  the  admin- 
istration of  drug  utilization  programs. 


"(2)  In  addition  to  such  technical  ex- 
pens,  any  corr.mlttee  shall  include,  as  non- 
voting members,  a  representative  of  con- 
sumer Interests,  a  representative  of  Industry 
interests,  a  representative  of  practitioners 
iice:ised  by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer 
drugs,  and  a  representative  of  pharmacists. 
Committee  meint>er8  may  be  nominated  by 
appropriate  scleutlflc.  professional,  trade,  and 
consumer  organizations.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  one  of  the  meml)ers  of  any  such 
committee  to  serve  as  chairman.  Committee 
members  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  its  business,  be  compensated  at 
per  diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
In  excess  ol  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
Genera;  Schedule  at  the  time  of  such  serv- 
ice, including  iraveltlme,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  Duslness  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses I  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  seclon  5703  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
m  the  Oovernment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. The  Secretary  shall  furnish  any 
such  committee  with  adequate  clerical  and 
other  necessary  assistance,  and  shall  pre- 
scrloe  cy  regtilatlon  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  committee. 

"(g)  To  the  mailmum  extent  practical,  the 
Secretary  and  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  sub'^oction  (f)  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  any  Interested  person 
to  submit  data  and  Information  on  all  mat- 
ters considered  by  the  Secretary  and  such 
committee  or  committees  under  this  section. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  a  report 
from  an  advisory  committee  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  it  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
provide  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon. 

"REVIEW     OP     PRESCRIBING     AND     ADMINISTERI^JO 
OF    DRUGS 

"Sec  1406.  Ea^h  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  which  receives  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  shall,  as  a  condition  ol  receiving 
such  support,  make  arrangements  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  for  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  review  of  the  prescribing  and  ad- 
ministering of  all  drugs  in  the  course  of  the 
delivery  of  health  care  by  such  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  Institution.  Any  agency,  or- 
gan!:?atlon.  or  institution  may  utilize  the 
services  of  the  Professional  Stanoards  Re- 
view Organization  (designated  pursuant  to 
section  1152  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
the  area  In  which  such  agency,  organization 
or  Institution  is  located,  to  perform  the  func- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

"ACTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1407.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  for  grants 
and  support  and  sponsorship  of  projects  un- 
der section   1402. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  S4,0O0.0C0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  1404. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  1405." 

effectivx  date 

Skc.  102.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
TITLE  n— PROMOTIONAL  PRACTICES 

PROHIBITING        GIFTS.        PRODUCTS.        PREMItTlCS, 
PRIZES,  AND  THINGS  OF  VALTTK 

Sec.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act   (21  U.S.C.  331)    is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(q)  The  trmnafer  by  any  xwna.  by.  on 
behalf  of.  or  for  the  benefit  ot  any  perron 
engaged  in  the  manxifacture.  preparaUon, 
propagation,  compounding,  proceaslng.  or 
distribution  of  any  drug  subject  to  this  Act 
(except  any  person  described  In  section  616 
(g)  (3) )  of  any  gift,  product,  prwalum,  prla». 
or  other  thing  of  v»lue.  except  as  provided  in 
section  613,  to  (1)  any  practlttoner  licensed 
by  law  to  preecrlbe  and  adialnlster  such 
drug  any  pharmacist,  any  Individual  study- 
ing or  training  to  become  such  a  practlUoner 
or  pharmaclBt.  or  any  other  individual  en- 
gaged m  the  delivery  of  he«Uth  care,  or  (2) 
any  other  individual  IT  the  purpose  of  such 
transfer  Is  to  Influence  »he  prescribing,  ad- 
ministering, or  dispensing  of  any  such  drug: 
Provided  That  this  subsection  shall  not  ba 
construed  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  any 
medical  or  scientific  educaUonal  articles 
(limited  to  written  and  graphic  materials 
and  demonstraUon  models)  respecting  any 
drug  which  are  dlrecUy  related  to  the  proper 
use  of  such  drug  or  which  are  used  to  In- 
struct the  consumer  In  the  proper  use  of  such 
■•  drug,  and:  Provided  further.  That  this  sub- 

h  section   shaU    not   be  construed   to   prohlWt 

the  giving  of  discounts  otherwise  permitted 
by  law  In  the  sale  of  drug  products." 

SAMTLXS    AND    OTKEK    FRXK    DKtJGS 

Sk;.   202.    (a)    Chapter   V   of   the   Federal 
Food.   Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    (21    U.S.C. 
361  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
11  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

It  "SAMPL.SS   AND   OTHKR  IIUES   DRUGS 

"Sk.  613.  (a)  No  person  engaged  In  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, processing,  or  distribution  of  any 
drug  subject  to  this  Act  shaU  transfer  by 
any  means,  any  free  drug,  including  any  sam- 
ple, to  any  Individual,  except  In  pursuance  of 
a  written  request  of  a  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  prescribed  and  administer  drugs  If 
such  transfer  is  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sectlfiu   (b). 

■•(b)(1)  No  sample  or  other  free  drug 
shall  be  transferred  by  any  person  engaged 
In  the  manufacture,  preparation,  propaga- 
tion, compounding,  procasslng.  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  drug  to  any  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  un- 
leas  such  practitioner  has  filed  with  such 
penon  a  request  for  such  drug  In  writing, 
signed  by  such  practitioner,  designating  the 
drug  and  qxianUty  requested  and  specifying 
the  Intended  use  of  such  drug. 

"(2)  Samples  and  other  free  drugs  shall 
be  transferred  only  for  use  In  clinical  re- 
search, as  defined  by  the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tions, or  for  treatment  of  medically  Indigent 
patients  and  only  In  such  quantities  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  No 
request  ShaU  be  fiUed  if  It  Is  made  on  a  pre- 
printed form. 

"(3)  All  samples  and  other  free  drugs 
traniiferred  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
veyed by  registered  mall  or  other  suitable 
means  determined  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  to  be  adequate  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  such  drugs.  No  such  sample  or  other 
free  drug  shall  be  personally  conveyed  to 
any  practitioner. 

"(c)  Every  person  who  transfers  any  sam- 
ple or  other  free  drug  under  this  section  shall 
establish  and  maintain,  on  a  current  basis, 
a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  each  such  drug.  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
and  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  such  records 
to  any  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  same  requirement  shall  ap- 
ply to  every  practitioner  who  requests  and 
receives  any  such  drug  with  reapect  to  bla 
receipt  and  disposition  of  each  such  drug.". 
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(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: .     ,     . 

"(r)  The  transfer  of  any  free  drug.  Includ- 
ing any  sample.  In  violation  of  section  613.". 

(c)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  (21  VS.C. 
331(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  Gr- 
and inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ";  or  the  faUure  to  establish 
and  maintain  any  record  required  under  sec- 
tion 613(c)  or  the  refusal  to  furnish  such  re- 
quired records  to  any  officer  or  employee 
designated  by  the  Secretary.". 

PaOKIBmON    ON    PRESCRDTION    SCRVXYS 

SBC  203.  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

••(8)(1)  The  Inspection  of  any  written 
prescription  or  written  evidence  of  any  oral 
prescription  of  any  practitioner  Ucensed  by 
law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  or  any 
copy  of  such  prescription  or  evidence  con- 
tained In  the  files  of  any  pharmacy  or  other 
establishment  subject  to  appUcable  local 
law  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
medicine  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
prescribing  practitioner  and  of  the  individ- 
ual for  whom  such  prescription  was  given,  by 
any  person,  except  such  practitioner,  any 
pharmacLst  or  designated  representative  of 
any  pharmacist  authorized  to  examine  such 
files  or  any  authorized  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  officer  designated  by  the  Secretary 
and  (2)  the  using  by  any  person  of  any  In- 
formation contained  In  such  files  for  any 
purpose,  except  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
dispensing  of  any  drug  pursuant  to  any 
written  or  oral  prescription  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health,  as  determined  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary". 

PWCi:    INFORMATION    IN    DRUG    ADVERTISEMINT3 

SEC  204.  Section  502(n)  of  such  Act  (21 
use.  352(n))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) ' 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
colon  the  following:  ".  and  (4)  such  infor- 
mation regarding  the  price  or  prices  at  which 
such  drug  Is  avaUable  to  various  classes  of 
purchasers  by  such  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor  or  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  and 
reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  price  compari- 
son, as  shall  bo  required  In  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary". 

REMINDER     LABELING    AND    AD^IKTISINO 

SK.  205.  (a)  Section  502 (n)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  proviso 
the  following:  The  Secretary  shall  not  ex- 
empt any  advertisement  or  other  descriptive 
printed  matter  or  type  or  class  of  advertise- 
ment or  descriptive  printed  matter  from  the 
requirement  of  Including  the  information  de- 
scribed In  clause  (3)  and  clause  (4).  except 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  (1)  catalogues, 
price  lists,  and  Information  on  bulk  drugs, 
which  contain  no  representations  concerning 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  any  drug,  and 
(2)  Information  displayed  in  pharmacies 
concerning  drug  prices,  If  he  determines  such 
exemption  to  be  consistent  Mrlth  protection 
of  the  public  health. 

(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352) , 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(q)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  subject  to 
section  603(b)(1)  distributed  or  offered  for 
sale  In  any  State,  unless  all  labeling  with 
respect  to  such  drug  includes  information 
relating  to  side  effects,  contraindications,  and 
effectlveneos  as  the  Secretary  shall  be  regu- 


lation require.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ex> 
empt  any  labeling  or  type  or  class  of  labeUiif 
from  the  requirement  of  Including  such  1q- 
formaUon  except  that  any  drug  subject  to 
section  603(b)  shall  bear  a  label  oontalnli^ 
the  Information  required  by  that  section. 

FALSE  AND  MISLEADINO  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act 
(U.S.C.  352  (a))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  adding  at  the  ead 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  If  It  Is  a  drug  subject  to  section  601 
(b)(1)  and  Its  advertising  Is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  any  particular.". 

"(b)  Section  505(e)  of  such  Act  (21  UAC. 
356(e))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  adver- 
tising (if  such  drug  Is  a  drtig  subject  to 
section  603(b)  (1) ) "  after  the  word  "labellag- 
each  time  such  word  appears  therein. 

(c)  Section  201  (n)  of  such  Act  (21  U.3.C. 
321  (n) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  If  an  article  is  alleged  to  be  mis- 
branded  because  the  labeling  or  advertising 
relating  to  such  article  Is  misleading  then 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  (among  other 
things)  not  only  the  representations  mads 
or  suggested  by  statement,  word,  design,  de- 
vice, or  any  combination  thereof,  but  aln 
the  extent  to  which  the  labeling  or  advertis- 
ing falls  to  reveal  facts  material  In  light  til 
such  representations  or  material  with  respset 
to  consequences  which  may  result  from  ttas 
use  of  the  article  to  which  the  labeling  or 
advertising  relates  under  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed  In  the  labeling  or  advertising 
thereof  or  under  such  conditions  of  use  u 
are  customary  or  usual.  As  used  In  this  Act, 
the  term  'advertising'  Includes  all  oral,  visual, 
written,  or  other  communication  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inducing,  or  which  may  Induce,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  purchase  of  an  sr- 
tlcle." 

CERTinCATION   OP  TRAINING    PROGRAMS  FOR 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act.  ii 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section : 

"CERTinCATION  OP  TRAININO  PROGRAMS  POt 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

"SEC.  614.  (a)  No  person  engaged  In  Um 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, processing,  or  distribution  of  anj 
drug  subject  to  section  503(b)  (1)  shall  pro- 
mote or  otherwise  give  Information  respect- 
ing such  drug  to  any  practitioner  llcen«s4 
by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugik 
any  pharmacist,  or  any  Individual  engagst 
In  delivery  of  health  care  through  oral  pre- 
sentations of  employees,  stgents,  or  oU>« 
representatives  unless  the  program  operatid 
by  such  person  with  respect  to  the  hMng, 
training,  and  standards  of  conduct  govjra- 
Ing  such  employees,  agents,  and  represents' 
tlves  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  any  snA 
program  which  meets  such  standards  as  ths 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  require  to  Ur 
sure  that  information  given  by  such  em- 
ployees, agents,  and  representatives  Is  com- 
plete and  accurate.  Every  program  of  train- 
ing shall  Include  a  requirement  that  esd> 
employee,  agent,  or  representative  cxKofit^ 
a  course  of  Instruction  provided  throu^i  • 
school  of  pharmacy  or  other  health  pro***" 
slona  school  approved  by  the  Secretary  sad 
be  Identified  by  such  school  as  having  satJi- 
factorily  completed  the  prescribed  course  <■ 
Instruction.  Such  course  of  Instruction  slaB 
be  designed  to  provide  adequate  instructloB 
In  the  pharmacology,  safety,  effectlveoift 
and  relative  therapeutic  value  of  all  of  ttij 
drugs  In  a  therapeutic  class  or  classes  « 
drugs.  ^ 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  oertia- 
cation  of  any  such  program  If  he  finds,  afl« 
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notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (1) 
that  such  program  falls  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  (2)  that  the  requirements  of  such  pro- 
gram have  not  been  adequately  adminis- 
tered or  enforced  by  the  person  operating 
lucb  program. 

"(d)(1)  Every  person  engaged  In  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation, 
compounding,  processing,  or  distribution  of 
any  drug  subject  to  section  603(b)  (1)  shall. 
once  during  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
and  once  during  the  month  of  December  of 
each  year,  register  with  the  Secretary  a  list 
of  employees,  agents,  or  other  representa- 
tives engaged  In  the  promotion  or  giving  of 
other  Information  with  respect  to  such  drug 
by  oral  presentation  to  any  practitioner  li- 
censed by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer 
drugs,  any  pharmacist,  or  any  other  Individ- 
ual engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
~"(2)  The  semiannual  registration  shall  con- 
tain all  changes  In  Information  previously 
submitted.  Information  previously  sub- 
mitted shall  not  be  submitted  In  any  sub- 
sequent registration.  The  Secretary  shall 
specify  the  circumstances  under  which  any 
changes  in  the  Information  previously  Bub- 
mltted  shall  be  submitted  prior  to  the 
semiannual  registration. 

"(3)  Every  person  who  registers  under 
this  subsection  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  any  employee,  agent  or  representative 
whose  services  have  been  discontinued  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  therefor.  If 
such  employee,  agent,  or  representative  re- 
sumes service,  the  Secretary  shall  be  notified 
of  such  resumption  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  promotes  or  other- 
wise gives  Information  respecting  any  drug 
subject  to  section  503(b)(1)  to  any  practi- 
tioner licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and  ad- 
minister drugs,  any  pharmacist,  or  any  other 
Individual  engaged  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care  through  oral  presentations  of  employees, 
agents,  or  other  representatives  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  records  (Including 
B  separate  record  of  each  signed  statement 
obtained  as  required  by  section  301  (t))  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  such  rec- 
ords to  any  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(f)(1)  To  assist  him  In  Implementing 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  at 
least  one  advisory  committee  to  advise  him 
in  the  certification  of  programs  under  this 
section.  Committee  members  shall  be  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  In  the  phar- 
macology, safety,  efficacy,  and  relative  thera- 
peutic value  of  drugs. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  technical 
experts,  any  such  committee  shall  Include, 
as  nonvoting  membere,  a  representative  of 
consumer  interests,  a  representative  of  In- 
dustry Interests,  a  representative  of  practi- 
tioners licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and 
administer  drugs,  and  a  representative  of 
pharmacists.  Committee  members  may  be 
nominated  by  appropriate  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, trade,  and  consumer  organizations. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  any  such  committee  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Committee  membere  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
committee  or  otherv?lse  engaged  on  Its  busi- 
ness, be  compensated  at  per  diem  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
rats  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
at  the  time  of  such  service.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  author- 
iMd  by  section  6703  of  title  6  of  the  United 


States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  any  such  committee 
assistance,  and  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  necessary 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  such  com- 
mittee. 

"(3)  One  such  committee  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  materials  ( Including  any  audio- 
visual presentation  materials)  employed  In 
promoting  or  providing  other  Information 
with  respect  to  drugs  to  practltlonere  li- 
censed by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer 
drugs  and  pharmacists  and  shall,  vrtthln  one 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment  and  or- 
ganization of  such  committee,  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  standards  of  conduct  vrtth 
respect  to  the  use  of  any  such  materials.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practical,  any  com- 
mittee shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  any 
Interested  person  to  submit  data  and  views 
on  all  matters  considered  by  such  com- 
mittee." 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(t)  The  promotion  or  giving  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  drug  subject  to  sec- 
tion 503(b)(1)  to  any  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer  such  drug, 
any  pharmacist,  or  any  other  Individual  en- 
gaged In  the  delivery  of  health  care  by  oral 
presentation  of  any  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  any  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, processing  or  distribution  of  such 
drug  unless  (1)  the  program  operated  by 
such  person  with  respect  to  the  hiring,  train- 
ing, and  standards  of  conduct  governing  such 
employees,  agents,  and  representatives  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
514,  (2)  such  information  is  consistent  with 
information  (A)  required  in  any  labeling  of 
such  drug  and  (B)  contsilned  in  the  national 
drug  compendium,  established  pursuant  to 
section  616,  vrith  respect  to  such  drug,  and 
(3)  immediately  prior  to  the  time  such  in- 
formation is  given,  such  employee,  agent,  or 
representative  furnishes  such  practitioner, 
pharmacist,  or  other  individual  engaged  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  with  a  copy  of  a 
document  relating  to  such  drug  and  con- 
taining such  information  in  brief  simunary 
relating  to  indications  and  usage,  contrain- 
dications, side  effects,  warnings,  and  cautions 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require 
and  obtains  the  signed  statement  of  such 
practitioner,  pharmacist,  or  other  individual 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  such  docu- 
ment." 

(c)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  "or 
614(e)"  after  "618(c)". 

EPFECTIVC     OATS 

Bxc.  208.  The  provisions  of  section  201,  sec- 
tion 203,  section  204,  section  205,  and  sec- 
tion 206  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted.  Sec- 
tion 207  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  twelfth  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  ex- 
cept that  the  provision  of  section  207 (b) 
which  amends  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  CXMmetlo  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (t)  (2)  (B)  shall  become  ef- 
fective, with  respect  to  any  particular  drug, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
that  begins  after  the  initial  publication,  in 
the  compendium  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
SIS  of  that  Act,  of  the  prescribing  Informa- 
tion relating  to  such  drug. 


TITLE  m — DRUG  QUALITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"THERAPEUTIC    EQUTVAUENCE 

"Sec.  515.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  such  requirements  for  proof 
of  therapeutic  equivalence  (including  blo- 
equlvalence  and  bioavailability)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  assure  reasonably  uni- 
form therapeutic  performance  among  chem- 
ically equivalent  drug  formulations  for  each 
drug  or  class  of  drugs  subject  to  this  Act. 
Such  requirements  may  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  new  testing  methodology.  Wherever 
poeeible  such  requirements  shall  specify  In 
vitro  or  animal  testing  methodology  in  lieu 
of  human  testing. 

"(b)  In  issuing  such  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  priorities  (giving  first 
priority  to  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs  the  use 
of  which  Involves  an  unusual  degree  of  risk 
or  for  which  the  doeage  Is  critical)  and  a 
time  schedule  for  implementlon  based  on  the 
nature,  degree,  and  public  health  significance 
of  the  problems  of  therapeutic  equivalence 
associated  with  any  drug. 

"(c)   Por  puiposes  of  this  Act  the  term — ■ 

"(1)  'bioavailability'  means  the  rate  and 
extent  to  which  the  active  Ingredients  of  a 
drug  are  absorbed  and  become  avaUable  to 
the  site  of  action, 

"(2)  'bloequl valence'  means  the  relation- 
ship of  drug  formulations  with  no  significant 
difference  in  the  bioavailability  of  the  same 
active  ingredients, 

"(3)  'therapeutic  equivalence'  means  the 
relationship  of  drug  formulations  with  no 
significant  difference  in  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect of  the  same  active  ingredients  as  meas- 
ured by  the  control  or  a  symptom  or  disease, 
and 

"(4)  'chemically  equivalent  drug  formula- 
tions' means  formulations  of  a  drug  which 
contain  essentially  Identical  active  ingredi- 
ents." 

(b)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  (21  UJ8.C. 
355(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)"  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof:  ";  and  (7)  such  proof 
of  therapeutic  equivalence  (Including  bio- 
eqvilvalence  and  bioavailability)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  515." 

(c)  Section  606(d)  of  such  Act  (21  UB.C. 
355(d) )  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "or 
(6)."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)", 
(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "particu- 
lar" the  following:  ";  w  (7)  the  proof  of 
therapeutic  eqtii  valence  (Including  blo« 
equivalence  and  'bioavailability)  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  piirsuant  to 
subsection  (b)  is  not  adequate  to  assure 
reasonably  uniform  therapeutic  performance 
among  chemically  equivalent  drug  formula- 
tions, as  required  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sectlan 
515,"  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "(1)  through 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1) 
through  (7)". 

(d)  Section  605 (e)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  proviso:  ":  or  (6) 
that  the  proof  of  therapeutic  equivalence 
(Including  bloequlvalence  and  bloavsUa'^- 
Ity)  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subaecUon  (b).  Is  xtofe 
adequate  to  assure  reasonably  unlfona 
therapeutic  performance  among  cbsmloslly 
equivalent  drug  fonntilatlons,  as  required 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  tbe  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  615." 

(e)  Section  601  of  such  Act  (21  CjS.C.  951) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 
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"(e)  If  It  Is  «ubject  to  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  615  and  It 
does  not  conform  In  all  respects  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  regulation." 

GOOD    MANtrrACTXmrNO    PBAcnCKS 

S«c  302.  Section  601(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act 
(21  U.SC.  361(a)(2)(B))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "current  good  manufacturing 
practice"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cur- 
rent good  manufacturing  practice,  as  deter- 
mined ay  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

EXPIXATION    DATS 

Sec.  303.  Section  501  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
addling  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)(1)  If  It  18  a  drug,  unless  Its  label 
bears  the  date  beyond  which  such  drug 
should  not  be  used  because  of  lack  of  effec- 
tlve.iess  or  potency  or  Increased  toxicity: 
Provided,  That  no  drug  label  shall  bear  a 
date  which  is  more  than  five  years  beyond 
the  date  on  which  the  processing  of  the 
drug  was  completed." 

"(2)  If  it  Is  a  drug,  and  the  date  which  Its 
label  Is  required  to  bear  under  paragraph 
(1)  has  passed. ' 

CEHTIFICATION    OF    DRUGS    OTHER    THAN    INSVLIN 
AND   ANTIBIOTICS 

Sic.  S04.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  'ay  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  507  (21 
VS.C.  357)  the  following  new  section: 

•CBKTIflCAlION    or    t.THFB    DBUOS 

"Sfc.  507A.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment 
Of  the  Secretary  In  the  caie  of  any  drug  or 
class  of  dru?s  (other  than  a  drug  subject  to 
certification  pursuant  lo  section  506  or  sec- 
tion 007)  which  is  Intended  for  use  by  man, 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  cannot, 
for  reasons  stated  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations, be  adequately  as.sured  without  re- 
quiring' batch-by-batch  certification  of  such 
drug  or  drug.s,  he  t-hall,  pursuant  to  such 
reguJatlons,  provide  for  certlflcxition  of 
batches  of  stich  drug  or  drugs.  A  batch  of  any 
such  drug  shall  be  certified  If  such  drug  has 
such  characteristics  of  Identity  and  svich 
batch  has  such  characterisUci  of  strength, 
qualify,  and  purity,  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes in  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
adequately  Insure  safety  and  efficacy  of  use, 
but  shall  not  otherwise  be  certified.  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  lieu  of  certification.  Issue 
a  release  for  any  batch  manufactured  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  such  regulations  if. 
In  his  Judgment,  such  batch  may  be  released 
without  risk  as  to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
its  use.  Such  release  may  pre.->crlbe  the  date 
of  Its  expiration  and  other  conditions  under 
which  It  shall  cease  to  be  effective  as  to  such 
batch  and  as  to  portions  thereof. 

"(b)  Regulations  providing  for  such  eer- 
tlflcatlon  shall  contain  such  provisions  ti-s  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  Including  provisions  prescribing  (1) 
standards  of  Identity  and  of  strength,  qual- 
ity, and  purity;  |2)  tests  and  methods  of 
assay  to  determine  compliance  with  such 
standards;  (3)  effective  periods  for  certifi- 
cates, and  other  conditions  under  which  they 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  as  to  certified 
batches  and  as  to  portions  thereof;  (4)  ad- 
ministration and  procjGiu-e;  and  (5)  such 
fee.i,  specified  In  such  regulations,  &s  are 
necessary  to  provide,  equip,  and  maintain 
an  adequate  certification  service. 

"(c)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  of  section  502(1)  are  no  longer 
necessary,  with  respect  to  any  drug  or  class  of 
drugs,  to  Insure  safety  and  efllcacy  of  use, 
ths  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
exempting  such  drug  or  class  of  drujTs  from 


such  requL'ements.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  exempting  from  any  re- 
quirement of  this  section  and  of  section 
502il)  — 

"(1)  drugs  which  are  to  be  stored,  proc- 
essed, labeled,  or  repacked  at  e  tabllshments 
other  than  an  establishment  where  manu- 
factured, on  condition  that  such  drugs  com- 
ply with  all  such  requirements  upon  removal 
from  such  establishment: 

"(2)  drug.s  which  conform  to  applicable 
standards  of  Identity,  strength,  quality,  and 
purity  prescribed  by  such  regulations  and 
are  intended  for  use  in  manufacturing  other 
drugs;  and 

"(3)  drugs  which  are  intended  solely  for 
investigational  u&e  by  experts  qu.-Ulfied  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  investi- 
gate the  safety  and  emcacy  tf  drugs.  Such 
regulations  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, among  other  conditions  relating  tc 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  provide 
for  conditioning  such  exemption  upon  com- 
pliance with  requirements  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
new  drugs  pursuant  to  section  505(1). 

"(d)  Any  Interested  person  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  petition  proposing  the  Is- 
suance of  a:iy  regulation  contemplated  by 
this  section,  or  the  amendment  or  repeal  of 
any  regulation  which  (on  the  Secretary's  In- 
itiative or  otherwise)  has  been  Issued  under 
this  section.  The  petition  shall  set  forth  the 
proposal  In  general  terms  and  shall  state 
reasonable  grounds  therefor.  Ihe  Secretary 
shall  give  public  notice  of  the  proposal  and 
an  opportunity  for  all  Interested  persons  to 
prcfcnt  their  views  thereon  and  e^s  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter  shall  make  public  his 
action  upon  such  proposal.  At  any  time  prior 
to  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  actlcn  Is  made 
public  any  Interested  person  may  file  objec- 
tions to  such  action,  specifying  with  partic- 
ularity the  changes  desired,  stating  reason- 
p.ble  grounds  therefor,  and  requesting  a  pub- 
lic hearing  upon  such  objectloiis.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon,  after  due  notice,  hold 
such  a  public  hearing  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  As  soon  as 
practicable  after  completion  of  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  make  public  his  ac- 
tion on  such  objectiors.  The  Secretary  shall 
base  his  order  only  on  substantial  evidence 
of  record  at  the  hcEiring  and  sliall  sot  forth 
as  part  of  the  order  detailed  findings  of  fact 
on  which  the  order  Is  based  The  order  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  701 
(f)  and  (g). 

"(e)(1)  Every  person  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  or  processing  any 
drug  within  the  purview  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other  data 
or  Information,  received  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  reg- 
ulation, or  by  order  with  respect  to  such  cer- 
tification or  release,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  such  records  and  repwrts  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make,  or  to  facilitate,  a  determination  as  to 
whether  such  certification  or  release  should 
be  re": rinded  or  whether  any  regulation  Is- 
sued under  this  section  should  be  amended 
or  repealed.  In  issuing  any  regulation  or 
order  under  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
shall  have  due  regard  for  the  interests  of 
patients  and  shall  provide,  where  the  Secre- 
tary deems  it  to  be  appropriate,  for  the  ex- 
amination, upon  request,  by  the  persons  to 
whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are  ap- 
plicable, of  similar  Information  received  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  Every  person  required  under  this 
section  to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 


san  having  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall, 
upon  reque-t  of  an  officer  or  employee  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
.access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records." 

(b)  Section  502(1)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352(1)  Ls  amended  by  (1)  inserting  "M)" 
after  "(1)";  (2)  redesignating  cli^u^es  (1) 
and  (2)  thereof  as  clauses  lA)  and  (B); 
(3)  striking  out  "paragraph"  and  inser.lng 
m  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph"  and  (4)  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following  t:ew 
subp.vr.igruph: 

"(2)  If  it  Is.  or  purports  to  be.  a  drug  with 
respect  to  which  there  are  in  etTect  regula- 
lions  pursuant  to  .section  507A  pro. :cling 
for  the  certification  of  batches  of  such  Crug, 
unless  (A)  it  Is  from  a  batch  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has  been 
issued  pursuant  to  that  sectloii,  and  (B) 
such  certificate  or  release  is  in  effect  with 
lespect  to  such  batch.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
exempted  by  rej;uIations  promulgated  under 
section  507A(c)." 

(C)(1)  Section  301(e)  cf  such  Act  (21 
use.  331  le))  Is  amended  by  strlkhig  out 
■507  (d)  or  (g),"  and  In-ertln'  !n  lieu 
thereof    "507    (d)    or    (g),    507A(ei,". 

(2)  Section  30l(j)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331  ( J) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ■'S07A,'  after 
•  507.". 

RECORDKEEPING    AND    BEPOtTl:;G    FOR   DRUGS 

Sfc.  305.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  .Act.  as 
nmended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  Section  503  (21 
U.S.C.  353)  the  following  new  s^ctlcn: 

"RFC.'RDKFEPINC    AND    REPORTING    FOR    Dr.VGS 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Any  person  subtect  t:)  re?- 
.stration  under  section  510  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  record?  and  make  ^uch 
reports  to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  require  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with 
re.spect  to  drugs.  Such  regulations  shall 
include  a  requirement  for  maintenance  of 
records  and  the  filing  of  reports  on  Iniorma- 
tiui  with  respect  to  drux  experience,  includ- 
ing therapeutic  equivalence  and  any  side 
elfects,  injuries,  toxicity,  or  soailtivity  reac- 
tions associated  with  use  of  such  drug, 
v«.hether  or  not  determined  to  be  attributable 
to  such  drug. 

"(b)  For  the  efflcient  administrr.tlon  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  as  it  relates  to 
drugs,  the  provisions  (Including  penalties) 
of  sections  6,  9,  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  USC.  <8,  49,  50)  are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction.  {)ow- 
ers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  In  admln- 
Isterinf  and  enforcing  the  pro-.'islons  of  this 
hrt  as  It  relate.''  to  drugs  and  to  finr  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  with  resp?ct  to 
whom  such  authority  is  exercised.  The  Sec- 
retary may  prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary 
to  his  duties  under  th's  Act  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  district  courts  .of  the  United  States 
by  .^uch  sections  6,  9,  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  may  be  exercised  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  such  court.*. 

(b)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Art,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  "504"  after  the  word  "section" 
the  second  time  such  word  appears. 

ETFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
section  303  shall  become  effective  on  the  flnt 
day  of  the  twelfth  calendar  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  DRUG 
COMPENDIUM 
Stc.    401.    Chapter    V    of    such    Act,    W 
amended  by  thla  Act,  la  further  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"NATIONAl,  DBUO  COMFENWUM 

-Btc.  616.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
nare  and  publish  In  a  form  as  convenient, 
readable,  and  practical  as  is  feasible  for  Its 
intended  use.  and  under  a  distiiict  and  suit- 
able name,  a  drug  compendium  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  shall  distribute  suet  compendium  on 
a  current  basis  to  all  practitioners  licensed 
by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs 
listed  therein  without  charge  lo  such  prac- 
titioners and  make  such  other  distribution 
of  the  compendium  as  .n  his  judgmeut  v.ill 
promote  the  purpose   of   this   section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  compendium,  or  issue  supple- 
ments thereto  (which  can  be  easily  Uicor- 
porated  Into  the  main  body  ol  such  com- 
pendium), so  as  to  niamtain  insofar  as  pra  .- 
tlcable  currency  In  the  contents  thereof, 
and  shall  publish  and  distribute  such  re- 
visions in  accordance  with  paragraph   (1). 

'■(b)(1)  Such  compendium  shall  list  by 
established  name  all  drugs  subject  to  sec- 
tion 503(b)(1)  that  are  lawfully  available 
in  the  United  States,  arranged  by  therapeutic 
classification  and  by  such  other  classifica- 
tions (diagnostic,  prophylactic,  or  otherwise) 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  and 
useful,  and  Indexed  alphabetically  and  by 
such  other  claaslflcatlons  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  and  useful,  and  shall 
provide  for  all  such  drugs  listed  therein  (In- 
dividually or,  where  appropriate,  by  cate- 
gory), as  concisely  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  thereof,  adequate  and  reliable  pre- 
scribing information  required  or  useful  for 
their  safe  and  effective  use.  Including  (A) 
the  dosage  form  or  forms  in  which  the  drug 
is  available.  Indications  for  and  conditions 
of  use,  effects,  routes,  methods,  frequency, 
and  duration  of  administration,  all  relevant 
Bide  effects  and  contraindications  (Including 
appropriate  warnings,  precautions,  and 
adverse  reactions),  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a 
drug  composed  of  two  or  more  Ingredients, 
the  established  names  of  ingredients  and 
quantitative  formula  of  the  drug  to  the 
extent  required  for  labels  of  such  drugs  by 
section  602(e).  The  Secretary  may  Include 
luch  additional  relevemt  Information  as  in 
bis  Judgment  would  promote  proper  use  of 
such  drugs.  If  any  such  drug  or  Ingredient 
has  no  established  name,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  designate  one  therefor 
ta  accordance  with  section  508. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  In  addition  in- 
clude in  such  compendium,  by  established 
name,  any  other  drug  and  Information  rela- 
ting thereto,  if  he  determines  that  the  inclu- 
sion thereof  would  be  useful  to  prescrlbers 
of  drugs  or  to  others  for  whose  use  the 
compendium  is  Intended. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  Include 
In  such  compendium,  or  In  a  supplement 
thereto,  the  proprietary  names  or  designa- 
tions under  which  a  drug  listed  in  the  com- 
pendium by  established  name  Is  available, 
and  the  names  of  suppliers  ( including  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers.  Jobbers,  or  distribu- 
tors) from  whom  drugs  that  are  listed  may 
be  obtained. 

""(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  a  supplement  to  such 
compendium,  containing,  wltji  respect  to 
each  listed  drug  the  price  or  prices  at  which 
designated  quantities  of  such  drug  are  avail- 
able to  pharmacies  from  listed  suppliers 
or  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  adequate  and  reasonable 
for  the  ptirpose  of  price  comparison. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  U  adversely 
affected  by  the  Secretary's  Inclusion  or 
failure  to  Include  In  the  compendium  or  an 


applicable  supplement  thereto  any  such 
drug  or  other  Information,  or  any  price 
Information,  may  petition  for  an  appropriate 
change  and,  if  the  petition  is  denied  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 
"(2)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  making  a  final 
determination  to  remove  from  listing  In  the 
compendium  a  drug  listed  therein,  or  a  pro- 
prietary name  or  designation  thereof,  or  the 
iiame  of  a  supplier  thereof,  shall  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  any  person  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing, preparing,  propagating,  compounding,  cr 
processing  such  drug  who  has  not  requested 
or  agreed  to  such  removal  and  who  shows 
reasonable  groui.ds  lor  such  a  hearing. 

"(3)  The  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall,  if  adverse 
to  the  petitioner,  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view hi  accordance  with  the  procedure  speci- 
fied in  section  505(h).  The  reviewing  coinrt 
shall  not  Issue  any  interlocutory  order  af- 
fecting the  contents,  or  the  time  of  publica- 
tion or  distribution,  of  the  compendium  or  a 
3uppleme.it  thereto,  but  a  final  Judgment 
may  require  the  prompt  publication  and  dis- 
tribution cf  information  reflecting  the  de- 
cision of  the  court. 

"(f)(1)  Per  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Secretary  from  time  to  time  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  compendium  provided  for  in 
this  section,  there  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partment an  advisory  committee  consisting 
of  persons,  qualified  in  the  pharmacology. 
safety,  efficacy,  and  relative  therapeutic  value 
of  drugs,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  and  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  practitioners  Ucensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Members  of  tlie  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  may,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  cr  conferences  of  the  committee 
or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
committee,  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  cf  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  committee  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
•lUowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  ty  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  en»- 
ployeo  intermittently. 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  tills  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
(A)  to  require,  by  order,  any  person  engated 
in  maiilacturing,  preparing,  compounding, 
processing,  propagating,  distributing,  or  Im- 
porting any  drug  to  furnish  to  th~  Secre- 
tary any  Information  available  to  such  per- 
son and  relevant  to  any  matter  bearing 
on  which  drugs,  or  Information  relating 
thereto,  should  be  Included  In  the  compen- 
dium, and  (B)  to  require  such  persons  by 
regulation  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
records  of  clinical  experience  and  other  data 
with  respect  to  such  drugs  as  may  become 
available  to  such  persons  and  are  relevant 
to  the  question  of  such  Inclusion,  and  to  af- 
ford the  Secretary  access  to  such  records  and 
to  make  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  relat- 
ing thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require.  Orders  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  served  In  accordance  with  section 
505(g). 

"(2)  (A)  In  case  of  refusal  or  failure  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  JudlsUi 
district  In  which  the  person  charged  with 


such  refusal  or  failure  is  foxmd  or  resides  or 
transacts  business  shall,  upon  application  of 
the  Secretary,  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  comply  »1th 
the  Secretary's  order,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  It  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(B)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  territories  shall  have  juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  viola- 
tions of  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  under  this  subsection.  All  vro- 
ceedings  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  by 
and  m  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quireci  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  States 
In  any  district  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  un- 
der this  subsection  may  run  Ir.to  any  other 
district. 

"(3)  The  foregol.ig  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  pharmacies  or  other  establishmeut* 
operated  In  conformance  with  applicable  lo- 
cal law  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  medicine  which  are  regularly  engaged  In 
dispensing  drugs  subjection  to  section  503(b) 
(1)  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners  li- 
censed by  law  to  prescribe  and  admln*.ster 
iuch  drugs; 

"(B)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drug.":  anci  who  manu- 
facture, prepare,  propagate,  compound,  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  In  the  course 
of  their  professional  practice 

"(h)  As  used  In  this  section  (or  elsewhere 
In  this  Act  with  reference  to  this  sectijnj 
the  term  "compendium",  except  when  other- 
wise specified.  Includes  any  re\lsion  of  or 
supplement  to  the  compendium  provided  for 
in  this  section;  and  the  terra  'established 
name"  means  such  name  as  defined  iii  sec- 
tion 502(e). 

"(1)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  uthize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  ai;y  agency  d 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  ,ther 
agency.  Institution,  organization,  or  person 
m  accordance  with  approp-iate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  therefor  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  Including  printing  and  binding  with- 
out regard  to  other  provisions  of  law  or 
regulations." 

ADVERTISING    OF    INFORMATION   IN    COMPENDIUM 

Sec  .  402.  Section  602  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(r)  If  (1)  it  is  a  drug  subject  to  section 
60S  (b)(1)  and  is  listed  in  the  compendium 
published  pursuant  to  section  516,  and  (2) 
(A)  such  drug  (eiccept  in  case  of  a  drug 
intended  solely  for  investigational  use  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  505,  607,  or  507A)  is  Intended  or 
promoted  through  labeling  or  advertising  for 
any  condition  or  use  not  descrilied  In  such 
compendium,  or  (B)  any  of  Its  labeling  or 
advertising  is  inconsistent  with  the  descrip- 
tion of.  or  prescribing  Information  relating 
to,  such  drug  in  such  compendium,  or  (C) 
any  of  its  labeling  or  advertising  purports 
to  give  Information  required  or  useful  for  the 
use  of  such  drug  by  the  prescrlber  but  omits 
any  prescribing  information  provided  with 
respect  to  such  drug  by  such  compendium. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  a  drug  shall 
not  be  deemed  misbranded  under  this  para- 
graph solely  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  its 
label  to  contain  all  of  such  Information  if 
such  label  Is  In  full  conformity  with  regtila- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  proviso  to  section  60a(f)." 


rrfxcTivx  date 
Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  section  401  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  tbla  Act.  The  provisions  of  aectlon  402 
BbAll  b«ooin»  effsctlve,  with  re^>«ct  to  any 
particular  drug,  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  that  begins  after  the 
Initial  publication,  In  the  compendium  Issued 
piirsuant  to  section  616  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  of  the  established 
nama  of,  and  prescribing  Information  relat- 
ing to,  such  drug. 

TTrLE  V — CONSUMER  DRUG 

INFORMATION 

PBXscmipnoiT  drhg  infos  mation  fob 

coirsTnfxss 

Sec.  601.  Section  603(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  353(b)(2))  is  amended  (a)  by 
inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after  "(2)"; 
(b)  by  Inserting  "(b)  (2),"  after  "paragraphs 
(a),";  (c)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  the 
phrase  "the  packaging  reqvilrements  of  para- 
graph (g),  (h),  and  (p),"  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  such  phrase  the  foUowlng: 
"and  the  marking  and  labeling  requirements 
of  paragraph  (8)(2)";  (d)  by  Inserting  after 
"the  name  of  the  prescrlber,  and",  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  name  of  the  drug  or  the  symbols 
of  the  code  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B),  Information  relating  to  the  drug  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (C),  and,"; 
and  (6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  two  new  subparagraphs : 

"(B)   Any   drug   subject   to   subparagraph 
|l  (A)  shall  bear  a  label  containing  the  estab- 

||  llBhed   name    (aa  defined    in   section    502(e) 

(2) )  of  the  drug  In  the  case  of  a  drug  con- 
taining only  one  active  Ingredient,  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  drug  fabricated  from  two  or 
more  active  Ingredients,  a  list  of  the  active 
Ingredients  of  such  drug  by  their  established 
names  Inunedlately  following  or  Immediately 
under  the  word  'Contents:',  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation,  when  he  deems 
it  in  the  public  Interest,  authorize  In  lieu 
of  such  list  use  of  (1)  an  established  name 
for  the  combination,  or  (11)  the  trade  name 
of  any  drug.  Where  a  practitioner  who  Is  li- 
censed by  law  to  prescribe  and  administer 
drugs  prescribes  any  drug  by  trade  name, 
the  label  of  such  drug  as  dispensed  shall  In- 
clude on  the  label.  Immediately  below  the 
established  name  of  the  drug,  such  trade 
name.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph,  the  label  of  silch 
drug  as  dispensed  shall  not  l>ear  the  estab- 
lished name  of  any  drug  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
combination  drug,  the  established  name  of 
the  active  Ingredients)  or  the  trade  name 
of  such  drug  If  the  prescrlber  of  the  drug 
speciflcally  directs  that  either  such  name 
not  appear  on  the  label.  In  no  case  In  which 
the  prescrlber  of  a  drug  has  directed  that  the 
established  name  of  the  drug  be  omitted 
from  the  label  may  the  trade  name  of  such 
drug  appear  on  the  label.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  prescrlber  of  a  drug  has  directed 
that  neither  the  established  nor  the  trade 
name  of  the  drug  appear  on  the  label,  the 
label  shall  bear  symbols  of  the  code  for  such 
drug  required  under  section  60a(s)(l)  (A), 
(B),and  (D). 

"(C)  Any  drug  subject  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall,  pursuant  to  regiilatlons  promul^ 
gated  by  the  Secretary,  bear  labeling  stating 
In  brief  sununary,  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
render  It  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  or- 
dinary Individual,  Information  relating  to 
the  nature  of  such  drug.  Indications  and 
usage,  contraindications,  warnings,  precau- 
tions. adTerae  reactions,  overdosage,  and 
other  Information  pertinent  to  such  drug.". 
nwirriFiCATioN  or  Datros 
Sxc.  602.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sac.  617,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  reg- 


ulation, establish  a  uniform  code  or  system 
of  coding  applicable  to  drugs  consisting  of 
symbols  representing  ( 1 )  the  Identity  of  the 
manufacturer  of  each  drug,  (2)  the  Identity 
of  the  drug,  (3)  the  Identity  of  the  final 
packager  (If  different  from  tbe  manufac- 
turer) of  the  drug,  (4)  the  dosage  form  and 
strength  of  the  drug,  and  (5)  the  number 
of  drug  units  In  the  Immediate  container  of 
the  drug.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  copies 
of  such  code  or  code  system  to  hospitals, 
poison  control  centers,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
section  602  (s),  the  term  'manufactvirer'  in- 
cludes any  person  who  manufactures,  proc- 
esses, or  compounds  a  drug  In  tablet,  cap- 
sule, or  other  final  dosage  form,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  ( 1 )  a  practi- 
tioner licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and  ad- 
minister drugs  who  In  accordance  with 
applicable  local  law  does  so  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  practice  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  or  administering  such 
drug  to  a  patient,  or  (2)  a  pharmacist  who 
In  accordance  with  applicable  local  law 
manufactxires,  processes,  or  compounds  such 
a  drug  in  the  course  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice for  direct  dispensing  by  him  upon  pre- 
scription of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  and  administer  rirugs;  and  the 
term  'final  packager'  does  not  apply  to  a 
dispenser  solely  by  reason  of  repacking  a 
drug  into  the  dispensed  package  In  filling 
a  prescription.". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(s)  If  It  Is  a  drug,  unless  (1)  the  imme- 
diate and  outside  containers  (If  any)  thereof 
each  bears  a  label  which  has  prominently 
placed  thereon  the  symbol  or  symbols  con- 
tained In  the  code  or  system  of  coding  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  517  which  repre- 
sent (A)  the  Identity  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  drug,  (B)  the  Identity  of  the  drug,  (C) 
the  identity  of  the  final  packager  ( If  different 
from  the  manufacturer)  of  the  drug,  (D)  the 
dosage  form  and  strength  of  the  drug,  and 
(E)  the  number  of  drug  units  In  the  Imme- 
diate container  of  the  drug,  and  (2)  in  the 
case  of  such  a  drug  manufactured,  processed, 
or  compounded  In  tablet  or  capsule  form, 
each  tablet  or  capsule  is  clearly  marked  with 
the  symbol  or  symbols  contained  in  such 
code  or  system  of  coding  which  represent  the 
Identity  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  Iden- 
tity and  strength  of  the  drug  of  which  the 
tablet  or  capsule  Is  composed :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  oi>era- 
tion  of  clause  (1)  of  this  paragraph  any 
Immediate  container  of  any  prescription 
drug  If  he  determines  that  it  Is  Impracticable 
for  such  container  to  bear  a  label  which  has 
prominently  placed  thereon  an  identifying 
symbol  because  of  the  size  or  any  other  rele- 
vant aspect  of  such  container,  and  that  such 
exemption  will  not  t>e  inconsistent  with  tbe 
protection  of  the  public  health:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  clause  (2)  of 
this  paragraph  any  tablet  or  capsule  if  he 
determines  that  it  is  impracticable  for  such 
tablet  or  capsule  to  bear  an  identifying  sym- 
bol because  of  the  size  composition,  or  any 
other  relevant  aspect  of  such  tablet  or  cap- 
sule, and  that  such  exemption  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health.". 

(c)(1)  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(u)  The  doing  of  any  act  which  causes 
a  drug  to  be  mlsbranded  within  the  meaning 


of  section  602 (s),  or  the  sale  or  dispensing, 
or  the  holding  for  sale  or  dispensing,  of  sucb 
a  drug." 

(2)  Section  804(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  (ai 
U.S.C.  334(a)  (2))  IB  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(C)"  and  Inserting  befon 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: ".  and  (D)  Any  drug  that  Is  mlsbranded 
within  tbe  meaning  of  section  602(8)". 
psjEscanTioN  dbuo  prick  posting 

Skc.  603.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

FKKSCRIFTION    DRUG    PRICE    POSTINO 

"Sec.  618.  (a)  Every  person  who  owns  or 
operates  a  pharmacy  or  other  establishment 
subject  to  applicable  local  law  regiUatlng 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  and 
which  Is  regularly  engaged  In  the  dispensing 
to  the  public  of  drugs  subject  to  section 
503(b)(1)  upon  prsacrlptlons  of  practi- 
tioners licensed  by  law  to  prescribe  and  ad- 
minister such  drugs  shall  display  In  such 
form,  manner,  and  location  as  to  make  It 
likely  to  t>e  read  and  understood  by  the  ordi- 
nary individual  under  customary  dispensing 
conditions,  as  determined  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  a  list  (which 
shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time)  of  (1) 
those  such  drugs  which  are  most  frequently 
sold  In  the  area  In  which  the  pharmacy  ta 
located  and  the  charges  of  such  pharmacy 
to  the  public  for  such  drugs,  tmd  (2)  the 
professional  services  and  nonprofessional 
convenience  services  associated  with  the  dis- 
pensing of  such  drugs,  and  the  charges  ol 
such  pharmacy  to  the  public  for  such 
services. 

"(b)  The  act  of  dispensing  a  drug  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  Act  which  i*esults  In  such 
drug  being  mlsbranded  while  held  for  sale. 

"(c)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  express  Intent 
of  Congress  to  supersede  any  and  all  laws 
of  the  States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
Insofar  as  they  may  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vide for  the  display  of  Information  which 
Is  different  from  the  Information  required 
to  be  displayed  under  this  section,  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
pharmacy  or  other  establishment  located 
In  any  State  or  p>olitlcal  subdivision  of  any 
State  which  has  established  by  statute,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  a  standard  for  posting 
of  price  and  other  Information  which  Im- 
p>oses  a  standard  of  performance  equivalent 
to  or  higher  than  that  established  by  this 
section  and  by  regrulations  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(V)  The  failure  to  display  Information  In 
accordance  with  section  518." 

KITECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  provisions  of  secttoo 
501  and  section  603  shaU  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
foUowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
la  enacted. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  602(a)  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  602(b)  and 
(c)  shall  apply  only  to  drugs  maniifactured 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  twenty-flftti 
calendar  month  that  begins  after  the  month 
In  which  the  Initial  regulations  pursuant  to 
section  617  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  estabUshlng  a  uniform  cods 
or  system  at  coding  applicable  to  prescription 
drugs,   are  promulgated. 
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EXHIBIT  1 

SLM»ARY  of  data  on  ADVERTISING,  MARKETING  AND  PROMOTIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973,  AS  COMPILED  FROM  DATA 
SUBMIHED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  COMPANIES  TO  THE  HEALTH  SUBCOMMITTEE.  COMPILATION  OF  SUMMARY  DATA  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  figure  (or  sarrples  refers  to  Individual  tablets  and/or  capsules  and  not  to  packages  of  Mmples.  For  example.  It  a  sample  package  contained  4  tablets,  the  figure  in  the  sample  column  would  be  4] 


Tours 

Sym 

posia 

Number  of  persons 

Expenses' 

Medi- 
cal 

Nurs- 
ing 

Pharm. 

Other  1 

Spouses 

Total 

Hotel 

Food 

Enter- 
tain- 
ment 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Totol 
cost 

Num- 
ber   Hotel 

Food 

Enter- 
tain- 
ment 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Honor- 
aria 

ToUl 
cost 

Abbntt  Laboratories 

Bfbtot-Myers  Products 

Burroughs- Welk»me  Co 

Oba-Geigy  Corp 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

453      1,009 

24           95 

378         143 

None           8 

"to  physicians 

1,355      1,643 

None           35 

240         139 

25      None 

and  nurses" 

Yes.... 

No 

Yes.... 

No 

No 

4,460 

154 

900 

33 

268 

Yes.... 

No 

No 

No 

No.... 

Yes.... 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 

Yes.... 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

Yes.... 
Yes.-.. 
Yes.... 

$60,969 

70    < 

4,844 

194 

703 

•144    Yes.... 
None 

Yes... 

.   No.... 

Yes.... 

J16,650 

J135, 55 

1    Yes.... 

4,359    No 

123    No.... 

Yes... 
Yes... 

No.... 

No 

.  No 

.  No.... 

Yes... 
_ t 

None 

148, 571 

45, 576 

2  141 

•316,951 

NS 

LillyiCo 

Merrell-National  Laborato- 
ries. 
Merck  &  Co              ...... 

1,382      4,203      2,671      9,500 
2      None          77          38 

119           39         244         232 

None      None            8       None 

242         320         922         139 

Not  broken  out 

202  students                  175 

None          15          12            0 

77         351          327           NS 

114          73         114         708 

68           40          196           69 

5       None             1       None 

0         762           71          680 

Yes.... 
No 

No 

No 

Yes.... 

No.... 
NS.... 

No 

Yes.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 

17,756 
115 

634 

None  off) 

8 

1,623 

1,900 

377 

27 

NS 

1,054 

373 

6 

1,513 

"NS 

Yes... 

No.... 

No.... 
ired 
No.... 
Yes... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 

Yes.. 

No... 
No... 
Yes.. 

Yes... 
Yes.... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 
.  Yes... 
.  No.... 

.  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 

Yes.... 

No 

.  No.... 

.  No.... 
.  Yes... 
.  No... 
.  No... 
.  No.... 
.  No... 

.  No... 
.  No... 
.  No... 
..  Yes.. 

No 

Yes.... 

.  Yes.... 

.  No 

.  No 

.  Yes.... 

.  No 

.  No 

.  No 

..  Yes.... 
..  Yes.... 
.  Yes.... 
.  Yes.... 

■516,000 
283 

2,185 

NS 

$66,219 

400 

U980 

9 

400 

69,000 

1,855 

12 

23,974 

4    Yes... 
129    Yes... 

"5    Yes... 
uiio    Yes 

691    Yes.. 

u  363    No... 

"  1     Yes.. 

10  No... 
>  1,419    Yes.. 

"  20    Yes.. 

8    Yes.. 

11  Yes.. 
"  17     Yes.. 

101     Yes.. 
3    No... 

.  Yes... 
Yes... 

.  Yes... 

Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

..  No... 
..  Yes.. 
..  No... 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 

..  Yes.. 

.  No.... 

.  No.... 

.  No.... 
..  No.... 
..  No... 
..   No... 
..  Yes.. 
..  No... 
..  Yes.. 
..  No... 

..  Yes.. 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 

.  Yes.... 
.  Yes.... 
.  Yes.... 

.  No 

..  Yes.... 

..   No 

..  Yes.... 
..  Yes.... 

..  Yes.... 

..   No 

..  Yes.... 
..  Yes.... 
..  No 

NS 

20,250 

5,000 

NS 

246,  854 

5,980 

None 

2,700 

139,970 

NS 

7,600 

NS 

25, 423 

26,700 

NS 

»  483. 146 
45,  832 

"18,460 

Norwich  Pharmacai  Co 

Pfizer,  Inc 

Pirke,  Davis  &  Co 

A.H.  Robins  Co 

Hoffman-La  Roche,  liK 

Searle  Laboratories 

Smith,  Kline  and    French 
Laboratories. 

23,700 
640,361 
112,061 
69,517 
26,938 
165,752 
203, 800 

131,277 

Syntex 

Scherins  Corn 

..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 

..  No... 
..  No... 
..  No... 
..  No... 

46,600 
I'  219, 922 

Upjohn  Co 

Wyefh  Laboratories 

82,684 
NS 

Total 

2,864 

7,058 

6,275 

13,358 

31,201 

748,097 

7,519 

691,274 

2,  724,  69; 

SUMMARY  DATA-SUMMARY  OF  DATA  ON  ADVERTISING,  MARKETING  AND  PROMOTIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973,  AS  COMPILED  FROM 
DATA  SUBMITTED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  COMPANIES  TO  THE  HEALTH  SUBCOMMITTEE  COMPILATION  OF  SUMMARY  DATA  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS-  ConUnued 


Gifts 


Reminder  items 


Samples 


Medical    Nursing     Pharm.        Other 


Tofal 
number 


ToUl 
cost 


Medical  Nursing    Pharm. 


Other 


Total 

number 


Total 
cost 


Total 

number 


Solicited     Unsolicited 


Laboratories..  Not  broken  out  327,4%  »J71,920  »422,247  NS    J5,000    $1,235,292  16,625,539  J703, 378  245,544,089  Not  broken  out 

'pioducfs'^'!..  »118,532  None  None  None  NS  •118,532  Not  broken  out  1,419,600  403.147  61,273.418  No!  broken  out 

Wellcome  Co  None        None  None  None  None  None  Not  broken  out  324,006  73,982  45.732,246  43  286,482      4.601,895 

Ciba-G«igy  Corp.  140,032             NS  »56, 709  J41,302    ''1,530,288  •238,043  1,610,423  NS           NS          714,111  7,687,000  2,324,534  211,961,  ,68  Not  Broken  out 

"job^Mn 22,894        None  None  None  2.900  22,894  Not  broken  out  1,851,626  179,096  43,090,718  42,808,683           -.2  615 

Lederle 

Lilly*  Co....  ;'i,'643,'6oo"J76,'666""54,"66o""666,'6o6 NS""i,'773,'66o Not'broken'out 12,'729  "l  ,"70d,'66d  189, 197.  837  All  None 

Merrell- 

Liboratofies  349,068        3,994  57,175  15.925  1,973,970  426,162  To  physicians  and  nurses  406,050  103,865  139.937,308  138,364,268       1.573,040 

Merck  *  Co...'..  33.400      53. 5"0  15,577  7,377  917,339  "109.854  Not  broken  out  1,314.725  352,200  212,318,636  „  ,,,    All          „N0"« 

NorwKhPhar-  4,375        None  4,589  5,670  3,915  14,634  Physiciara,    dentists    and    paramedical  895,430  69,236  17,261,153  16,643,669         617,484 

macal  Co. 

Pfizer,lnc Not  broken  out  154,169  458,485  53,539    12,710      None  316,529  2,371,433  382,778  88,079.286  hlot  broken  out 

Parke, Davis* Co.       1,550      25,483  6.870  3,775  '*27,856  •37,679  Not  broken  out  6,371,700  5J2.174  '<«•  303, 375  ,,^  „,    Alj  None 

A.HhobinsCo  NS  960,000      None      Nona  40,000  1,000,000  102,800  130,096,440  115,371,636    14,724,804 

Hoffman-La       '  715,704          500  34,150  28,350  1,102,397  778,704  59,300      None      Nona             None  59,300  158,708  87,457,698  All             None 

Searle  Lab^ra-  None  Not  broken  out  544,000  229,000  36,983,600  36,449,600         534.000 

Smitt'Klinei  107,470           NS  3,300  35,000  299,500  145.770  151,900      None      Nona             None  348,000  151.900  82.532,000  74,278,800     8,253,200 
French  Labo- 

Squibb'corp..-.  None        None  5,062  444  2,336  5,506  Not  broken  out  8,400  8,728  "66,715,454  Not  broken  out 

Syntex 2,800        None  None  67,000  3,800  »69,800  13,800        None     Nona            2,135  132,800  15.935  ,«f.36<.02f  „, 'i?' "S^'.VJiL  „« 

SdieringCorp..  86  672        2.064  1.625  62  960  132,975  153.321  Not  broken  out  2,113,700  749,083  114,048,096  97,037,502  17,010,594 

The  Upjohn  Co..  956,286        Nona  89,730  3,260  6,357,648  1.049,276  Not  broken  out  1,266.000  219,670  139.599,866  Not    broken    ou 

Wyeth  Labora-  60. 846        None  Nona  Nona  7, 534  60, 846  Not  broken  out  672. 000  109. 760  » 54, 456, 470  Not    broken    out 

lories.  

ToUls 12.844.123  5.534.426 45,424,038  8,579,974  2,062,953,486 


>  Includes  allied  health  personnel,  public  health  personnel,  ate,  and  a  mix  of  the  other  cats- 
lories  where  provided  in  combined  form. 

>  Yes  means  that  expenses  for  hotel,  food,  entertainment,  or  transportation  were  covered  for 
some  groups,  but  not  necessarily  all.  These  expanses  were  often  covered  for  speakers  at  symposia 
or  conferences,  but  not  for  those  in  general  attendance.  No  means  that  the  compeny  eittier  does  not 
cover  such  costs  or  no  mention  of  such  costs  was  made  in  the  raport 

>  Includes  contributions  to  educational  programs  of  various  associations  for  which  symposia  or 
conferences  were  held. 

<  Company  did  not  sponsor  symposia;  contributions  to  finance  symposia  or  conferences  of  other 
orpnizations  were  not  supplied. 
'  Includes  speaker's  expenses. 

•  All  costs  not  supplied. 
'  Not  supplied. 

•  Includes  cash  contributions. 
'  Excludes  cash  contributions. 
'•Complete  total  not  provided. 

^  I  ncludes  financial  support  of  symposia,  confaranoas,  ate.  ether  than  those  spoosorad  by  com- 

"Eidudas  postgraduate  nwdical  education  prograim  and  maatings  for  market  data  ptbaring. 
"  Figure  repreaanta  only  tba  number  of  totaUy  or  partiaily  supported  activitlM;  thara  ware  no 
(•■puy-spooMrad  tymposia. 


"This  represents  a  2>^ay  visit  to  Richmond  and  Williamsburg  presented  to  outstanding 
pharmacists.  ^  ^  ^      ^ 

"Excludes  grants  for  support  of  medical  or  pharmacy  education  and  baste  research  and  aca- 
demic oregrams.  ^     _        ... 

>•  "The  majority  of  these  students  and  health  care  professionals  were  served  coffee  and  pastnes 
at  a  cost  of  10.35  per  serving  and^r  lunch  at  a  cost  of  $2.25."  Hgure  was  computed  using  the  cost 
of  the  lunch.  ^         ,  ^        _,  .    . 

"  Number  and  trtal  cost  rapresant  only  company-sponsored  meatings;  number  and  amount  ol 
contributions  for  support  of  ottier  activities  not  supplied. 

"  It  is  not  Weyth's  policy  to  offer  tours.  Infrequent  tours  are  given  to  high  school  students,  guests 
from  overseas,  etc,  and  locally  visiting  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  professionals. 

>•  Total  cost  of  samples,  (2,951,954.  ,       ^.    ,       ......    .^       .. 

Nindudas  expenses  'or  hospitality  suites  at  various  meetings  of  medical,  pubbc  health,  and 
family  planning  organizations.  .  . 

n  All  products,  with  the  exception  of  a  specialized  mailing  of  oral  contraceptives,  were  requested 
byphysidans. 


•Includes  465  samples  ol  veterinary  products. 
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COMPLETE  SAMPLING  DATA 


Theis  are  the  dita  submitted  to  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  by  20  pharmaceutical  companies  at  the  subcommittee's  request  on  the  extent  of  sempling  (oi  the  calendar  year  1973 

Not  at!  the  data  *«  submitted  in  comparable  unit  eategoriei  In  compilini  the  summary  of  the  data  consultation  with  the  companies  permitted  conyerjton  of  sample  data  into  comparable  units. 


APPENDIX 
SAMPLE  DATA 


Company 


Page 


Company 


Abbott  Labotaiofies 1 

Bristol -Vleypr 5  Products 14 

Borroui*i:  Wellciimp  Cu 17 

CIBA .    21 

Jfjhnion  &  lohnson _ 33 

Eli  till V  i  Co 35 

Msrrell.. 41 

Merck  &  Co 46 

Niwwich _ 51 

Pfijer    .   52 


Parke,  Da^'is  &  Co 

A    H.  Robin'i 

Hoftm;in-La  Roche.  In:. 

Searle. .  _ 

Smith.  Kline.  £  French. 

Squibb 

Syntex 

Schering , 

Upiohn 

Wypth.. 


Page 


53 
74 
79 
83 
U 
8S 
87 

n 

100 
113 


ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 


Product 


Dosage  slieng'h 


MailinR  unit 


Patient  unit 


ToI^^ 

mailing 

units 


Total 
patren!    Solicited 
units     unsolicited 


7  MfS_ 

7  libs.. 


1 


nl.  bottle. 


2  tibs  Of  ?  chewable 


Cetol  .- - IstrenEth, 2/7^   _ 

Eniluion  __ 5  mg .  8'7s _ __ 

Fniiutcryl Regular  snij  lorte 8/7s 7  tsbs." 

Lrythiocin 2Mmg.. 2  trays  c.ich  containing  77;  2  tjh5. 

EryHvocin  g-Jnules 200  mg /5-ml.  tsp_ 1  diipensmg  unit  containing  i?  'j 

rA   botlle-i 

Erytht,.<in  filnit^b 250  mg 2  trays,  one  containing  _ . 

Erythiocm  chewable 200  mg 7»2    tilmtab,    1    containing    7x2 

'  chewable. 

Rythrocin  filmtab _ 250  mg.. 2  trays  each  containing  7/2s  2  tabs 

Rythrocm  filmtab.... 250  mg Bottle  of  20V.. 

Utron ... Regular 4/30s 30  tabs 

Ero-Folic-500 1  strength 5^s.. 7  tabs 

Ero-Grarl-500 1  strength. 5/7s 7  ti*is 

Beret-500 1  strength 5,75.. 7  talis 

Beiet-Folic-500 1  strength 5/7s. 7  labs 

l-LUR 4gm 6x4gm  pouches 6  pojcnes 

Gelsun  1  strength 8A-0Z .       1  o:  ' 

Surbex-T 1  strength 2/7s 7  tabs  " 

Franxene 7.5  mg 10x4;  4x30 1  card  4  or  1  bottle  30" 

'5  mg  4x30 1  bottle  30 


6,000 

1?  OPO 

Soi'Cited. 

3fi,  SOfl 

?95.  2nn 

Solicited. 

25,  920 

207.  3f'J 

Soliciter). 

2,523 

35.322 

Solrciteti. 

2.008 

24,  096 

SoliciteJ. 

33,844 

236,  908 

Unsolicited 

236,  Ti 

Un^nliciled 

50,422 

705,  908 

Unsolicited. 

26,884  .. 

Unsolicited 

1,500 

6.000 

Solicited. 

14,  700 

73,  500 

Unsolicited. 

20,  300 

101,500 

Unsolicited. 

105,  000 

525,  000 

Unsolicited. 

49,  000 

245,  OOO 

U^i  solicited 

49,330 

49.  330 

Unsol  cited. 

33,000 

264.  000 

Unsolicited. 

108,  000 

215,  000 

Unsolicited 

102,528 

1,  435.  392 

Solicited. 

19,974 

79,896 

Solicited. 

SAMPLES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  PPD 


List      ProducL'strength 


Case  si2e 


Number 

phy-  Number  Solicited/ 

sician  patients  unso- 

uniCs  units  licjted 


6837 
6837 
3955 
3955 
3955 
6343 

3925 
3925 
6667 
6667 
6812 
6812 
6812 
6812 
6812 
6812 
6838 
68S4 
5838 
6854 
7240 
7240 
6308 

6346 

5346 

6346 

6371 

6371 

6360 

6369 

6369 

6369 

6369 

6369 


Gale. dune  syiup 8x  4,1  oi 

Calcidnne  syrup 12  x  4oz 

Catol  filmtab 6  x  5/7'i 

Cetol  himtab 12  x  30'5 

Cefol  hlintab 6  x  100'$ 

Compocillm-VK  250  mg.    film-     lOO's    Abbo-Pac. 
tab. 

Dayalets  filmtab 18  x  30's 

Dayalets  himtab 6  x  lOO'J 

Dayjlets-M  Hlrrtab 18  x  30's 

Da/alets-M  filmtab 6  X  lOO's 

EuJnn  tiblets  5riig    4  i  r';7's , 

Eudurin  tablets  5rng 6  «  10/7's ... 

Enduron  taolels  5nig 4  x  6/4's 

Enduion  toulets  5.iig 6  x  6  4's 

En  J'...  ran  tablets  5  mg 6  X  30's 

Enduron  tablets  5n'g 12  x  SO"! 

Enduronyl  tablets         6x5,7'x 

Enduronyl  turte  tablets 6  x  5/7'i 

Enduioii^l  tablets 6  x  30'j 

Enduronyl  f'nte  tablets 6  x  30's 

Eutron  nimtab.. 4  X  6/14's 

E utron  filn.tab... 6  i  30's 

Eryitirocn     stearate     filmtab    8x7/2't 


stearate 


steaiate 


125mg 
Erythrocin 

250  mg. 
Erythrocin 

250  mg. 
Erythrocin 

250*11. 
CrythrDcin 

chew  tabs. 
Erythrocin      ethyl 

chew  tabs. 
Erythrocin      ethy) 

drops. 
Erythrocin 

granulei. 
Erythrocin 

granules. 
Erythrocin 

granules. 
Erythrocin 

granules. 
Erythrocin 

granulev 


stearate     filmtab 


filmtab 
fHmUb 


ethyl      succinate 
luecinate 


ethyl 
ethyl 
ethyl 
ethyl 
ethyl 


succinate 

succinate 


succinate 


succinate 


8«7/2'i 

24x20's 

lOO's  Abbo-Pac. 

8x7/2'$ 

24x20'$ 

6  x30  ml 

4x12/5  ml 

12x4/5  ml 

6  x50  ml 


succinate     12  i  100  ml 
succinate    12  i  200  tnl 


11,199 

44,796 

Both. 

206 

206 

Both. 

69,332 

346.662 

Both. 

37,  257 

37,  257 

Both. 

10,050 

10,050 

Both. 

582 

582 

Both. 

37.851 

37,  851 

Both. 

510 

510 

Both. 

61.976 

61.976 

Both. 

624 

624 

Both. 

22,713 

227,  130 

Both. 

108.759 

1,087.590 

Both. 

11,494 

68.  983 

Bath. 

27,312 

163.875 

Both. 

1.725 

10,350 

Both. 

2,315 

27.  780 

Bfith. 

51.427 

257, 135 

Both. 

51,427 

257,135 

Both. 

2,983 

17,895 

Both. 

1,849 

11,C94 

Both. 

3.619 

21.719 

Both. 

989 

5,939 

Both. 

43,  567 

304,  972 

Both. 

609,095 

4,  263, 662 

Both 

187,613 

187,618 

Both. 

2,514 

2,514 

BUh. 

139,251 

974.755 

Both. 

61,  303 

61,303 

Both. 

4,000 

4,000 

Both. 

37,548 

450, 573 

Both. 

146,446 

585.  7S4 

Both. 

2.148 

2,148 

Both. 

4.212 

4,212 

Both. 

2.196 

2.196 

Both. 

Ust      Product/strength 


Case  size 


Number 
phy- 
sician 
units 


Number    Solicited/ 

patients  uns> 

units         llc'ted 


6306 
6306 
6369 
6371 
6346 
6308 
6369 
6346 
6308 
6374 
6853 
7238 
7238 
72J7 
7"!7 
7?1b 
8422 
7235 
724? 
7?t2 
'249 
72)9 
3611 
131 
216 
1510 
1510 
6353 

3943 
3943 
3945 

3946 
3"4f, 
WA 
3451 
3i:i 
3358 
39^8 
8206 


3935 
3935 
3935 
6903 
6903 


Erythrocin  liquid-200 12  x  8/10  ml 

Erythrxin  liquid-200... 12  X  100  ml 

6xl2/5mL 

[per 


Erythrocin  ped.  eombinatin. 


Erythrocin  G.  P.  combinatjoii... 


comb. 


x7/2'$ 

X  7,7'$ 

X  7,/2's 

X  12/5  ml.  ) 

X  7,?'s        I  per 

x7/2's         comb. 

Fero-Cra  Uimet  filmtab 6  x  30's 

Feio-(jr,!d-50(J  filrr.tab 6  x  5,'7's 

Fero-i.r   ,1-SOO  himtab 6  x  30's.. 

Feio-t   iic-lOO  lilmlab 6  x  5'7's_ 

Feru  F  I  :  bOO  t;lmtab 5  x  30's 

Iberc  S'H!  filntab ....  5  x  5,Ts 

Iberetti ',)  liq, lid  oral  solution..   8  x  4  1  oz   ...   . 

Iberet-'iOO  hlmlJb 5  x  30's 

Ibciet  Fchc-'OO  tlmtab 6  x  5'7's 

Ibere'  foiicbOO  fil-ntab 6  x  30'5 

Ib-flaii"      .    6  X  12'4  gm 

Inerhi" 2  x  8  oz 

K-Loi  4  gm   8  X  12/4  gm 

Mjl'iuptx  liquid 30x2  oz 

M-!  Mipex  r'wder 30x1  oz 

rvi.ii'.jnex  liinii,>t) 8x4  9's 

M.ilSupex  filmtab 6x30's 

NorijO,jiiiie      with      colcium    8x4/1  oz. 

loijilp  syrup. 

Ogen  .625  tablets 8j6,7's 

Ogsn  .625tables.. 4x2rs 

O^jeii  1  2bt?blPts 8i6,7's 

Onen  1  25  tJtlets 25,2rs    ..  .  . 

0;en  1  2S  :j;lels 4x2rs 

Ogen  2  5latilf:t5 8x6-7's    .       . 

Open  2  5  tablets 25'2rs 

GKeii  Z  5  tablets 4x2rs 

Oksii  5  tablets 4x4  4's 

Ogeii 'j  t.tilets 4x2rs 

0?.e''  cD'iibinition 

Oge.i  1,2'..  tablets... 4x4,'4's 

O^en  2  t)  tiLlets 4x4  4's 

Oplilets  filmtab 12x30'$     .  . 

Optilets  nimlab 6x100'$ 

Optilets  himtab 50's     .. 

Opiilels-M  filmtab 12x30'$ 

Optilets-M  filmtab 8x25/2's 


189.302 
578 


8.495 


8,480 

231 

35,481 

750 

46,512 

1,424 

129.  757 

13.B98 

2,937 

90.  512 

!,7:o 

41? 

597 

248, 104 

15.053 

34,996 

2,820 

425 

9,138 

1,980 
427 
13,615 
22,  589 
10  216 
20,483 
66.069 
18.  701 

2,674 
176 

13,017 
13,017 
13. 187 
1.471 
1,085 
18,895 
40,198 


1,514,418 

678 

611,640 

59.465 

59,465 

59,465 

203,520 

356, 160 

59,360 

118,720 

1  Hi 

177,40'^, 

4  50? 

232.5^2 

8,  54d 

E48.  784 

55.590 

17  62? 

453  7!2 

10,3^0 

4.944 

7,164 

2,97:-  74'? 

15.0^^9 

34.996 

11,280 

2,  S50 

36,554 

11,830 
1.708 

81,690 
112,945 

40.865 
122,898 
330,  345 

74,804 

10,6% 
704 

52,058 

52,068 

13, 187 

1,471 

1,085 

18,895 

1. 004,  950 


Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Both. 

Borh. 

Bot". 

Both. 

Both. 

Boih. 

E:th. 

Br-t''. 

Bcf. 

Boi\ 

Both. 

Bo'h. 

B  II 

Bjt" 

Bo'^i 

Boi'i 

Beth. 

Both. 

Bo'.h. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
B3th. 
Both. 

Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
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List     Product/strength 


Ctsasiza 


Number 
phy- 
sician 
units 


Number    Solicited/ 
patients    unso- 
unlts    licited 


6903 
6903 
4040 
4040 
4040 
6985 
6985 
8241 


6635 
6635 
6630 
6630 
6883 
6883 
3962 
3962 
6628 
6628 
E620 
6620 
8228 


Optilets-M  filmtab 

Optilets-M  filmtab 

Optilets-M- 500  filmtab... 

Optilets-M-500  filmtab... 

Optilets-M-500  filmtab... 

Oretic  tablets 

Oretic  tablets 

Placidyl  combination: 

Placidyl  500  mg 

Placidyl  750  mg 

Placidyl  capsules  500  mg. 

Placidyl  capsules  500  mg, 

Placidyl  capsules  750  mg. 

Placidyl  capsules  750  mg 

Quelidrine  sryup 

Quelidrine  syrup 

Selsun  suspension 

Selsun  suspension 

Selsun  blue  cream 

Selsun  blue  cream 

Selsun  blue  lotion 

Selsun  blue  lotion 

Selsun  blue  cream 


6x100'$ 1,590  1,590  Both. 

50'$ 6.972  5,972  Both. 

12  X  30's 31,270  31.270  Both. 

6xl00'5 479  479  Both. 

lOxlOO's 6,565  6,565  Both. 

12x30'$ 332  3,984  Both. 

6x30'$ 897  5,382  Both. 

8x12/500 19.000  19,000  Both. 

8x12/750 19.000  19,000  Both, 

6x5/2'$ 27,500  137,500  Both. 

12x12'$ 35,427  35,427  Both. 

6x5/2's 15,926  84,530  Both. 

12xl2's 24,010  24,010  Both. 

4x8,1  oz.. 10.621  84,968  Both. 

12x4oz 1.067  1,067  Both. 

6x8/loz.. 21.319  170,552  Both. 

6x4oz 2,139  2,139  Both. 

32x20gm 6,432  6,432  Both. 

48x3.6oz 1.309  1,309  Both. 

32x3/4oz 19.295  19,295  Both. 

36x4oz 909  909  Both. 

8x20gm 142.895  142,895  Both. 


List      Product/strength 


Case  size 


Number 
phy- 
sician 
units 


Nuiiber    Solicited 
patients    unso- 
units     licited 


8228 
6520 
6842 
5842 
6842 
6842 
1306 
1308 
3418 
3418 
3418 
3418 
3417 
3417 
3419 
3419 
8219 


Selsun  blue  lotion 9  x  3/4  oz 

Selsun  blue  3/4  oz 4  x  36  3  4  oz. 

Surbex-T  filmtab 6  x  5,7's 

Surt)ex-T  filmtab 12  x30's 

Surbex-T  filmtab 30's 

Surbex-T  filmtab 12  x  lOO's... 

Syllamalt  effervescent  powder..  5  x  6/?  gm.... 

Syllamalt  powder 30  x  3  4  oz.... 

Ttanxene  capsules  7.5  mg S  x  10  4's 

Traniene  oapsulto  7.5mg 6xS4's 

Tranxenc  capsules  7,5  mp, 24  x  "^O's 

Tranxene  capsules  7,5  r^g.    ...  24  x  30'5 

Tianxene  capsules  37mg ?«1C4'5 

Tra,Txene  capsules  3.75  mg 4  x  30's 

Tianxene  capsules  15  mg 8  x  104's 

Tranxene  capsules  15  mg      ...  4  x  30's 

VitaTiin  combination 4c&.'nb,cs 

1  X  31  Surbex-T  filmtab 

1  X  30  Cefnl  filmtab 

1  X  30  Optilets  filmtab 

1  X  3G  Optilets-M  filmtab 

1  X  30  Optilels-f/-500  filmtab 


160,  757 

852 

142,603 

45,862 

24,216 

23,  598 

34,845 

5.848 

288. 860 

235,431 

516,894 

201.968 

124.690 

5.814 

31  884 

3,247 


160.757 
30.67? 

855  618 
45  862 
24  226 
23.  59S 

2D9,  C70 
5  848 

8Si  K-') 


8- 


7'.' 


448 

r-i 

568 
-lOO 

23  ?■>; 

If  840 
12  988 


3,264 
3,264 
3,264 
3,264 
3  264 


3  ?64 
3  264 
3.264 
3  2<:-4 
3  2b4 


BotV 
Boin. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Beth 
Both. 
Both. 
B  th. 
Both. 
Both. 
Both. 
Bcifh. 
B^th. 
Both. 
Both. 
Boih 
Bo'h, 
Bo'h, 
Bo'h. 
Both 


Size 


Product 


Sample  package 


Stock  package 


Pldiar^rCin: 
Chenables. 


Suspension. 


2  tablet  pack. 
10  ml  bottle.. 


50  tablet  bottle.. 


Dr^ps. 
Liquid. 


10  ml  bottle. 


60  ml  bottle 
90  ml  bottle  . 
150  n-l  bottle. 
30  ml  bcttle.. 


Compocillin: 

Drops 

Chewables. 


16  ml  bottl*. 
Pint  bottle... 


Filmtab. 


2  tablet  pack  (400  m  units). 
2  tablet  pack  (800  m  units... 


30  ml  bottle  (200,000  units) 
50  tab.  ttL(200  m  unit).... 


25  tablet  bcttle  (400  m  unit?). 


2  tablet  pack  (400  m  units). 


50  tablet  pack  (800  m  units'*.. 
lOG  tablet  pack  (200  m  units). 


liquid 

Suspension. 


5  ml  bottle  (200  m  unite). 
5  ml  bottle  (400  m  units).. 


25  laMet  pack  (400  m  units). 

100tatlat(400  m  units) 

80  ml  bottle  (3?0  m  units)... 
150  ml  bottle  (30C  m  units)... 


80  ml  bottle  (200  m  units)  .. 
100  ml  bottle  (200  m  units). 
200  ml  bottle  (200  m  units).. 


VIDaylin; 

Pediaflor  drops 

f  lyvitamin  drops. 


Polyvitamin  drops  with  fluoride. 
ADC  drop$ 

ADC  drops  with  fluoride 


Polyvitamin  drops  with  iron. 

ADC  drops  with  iron 

Chewables  with  flouride 

Chewables 

Chewables  with  iron 


7  ml  bottle. 
.  7  ml  bottle. 
7  ml  bottle. 
7  m!  bottle. 
7  cc  bottle.. 


80  ml  bottle  (400  m  units).. 
100  ml  bottle  (400  m  units). 
200  ml  bottle  (400  m  units). 

30  ml  bottte 


30  ml  bottle. 
50  ml  bottle. 


30  ml  bottle. 
50  ml  bottle. 


30  ml  bottle. 
50  ml  bottle. 


30  ml  bottle. 
50  ml  bottle. 


7  cc  bottle... 
2  tablet  pack. 
2  tablet  pack. 
2  tablet  pack. 


50  cc  bottle 

50  cc  bottle!!'.! 

"ibbiaVlet  bottle.' 
ioo  tablet  "bottle! 


Suspension  liquid... 
Suspension  liquid  M. 

Rondec- 

Tablets 


6C  tablet  bottle... 
100  tablet  bottle. 

8oz  bcttle 

1  pt  bottle 

8oz  bcttle 

1  pt  bottle 


Chewable... 
Suspension. 


2  tablet  pack. 

2  tablet  pack. 

10  ml  bottle.. 
20  ml  bottle.. 


Wj  tablet  bottle. 
'iooYablet  bottTel 


Drops 

DM  drops 

DM  suspension.. 


4  ml  bottle. 
4  ml  bottle. 


10  ml  bottle. 
20  ml  bottle. 


15  oz  bottle.. 
20"mi  bcttle- 
'20  mi 'bottle.' 


16  oz  bottle. 


P;-i.-,t 

Solicited' 

starters 

unsoUcit.d 

4::,  727 

Solicited. 

4,796 

410  283 

Solicited. 

3.351 

5,00! 

5,021 

1,505 

Snlicited. 

676.  401 

Solicited. 

3  ■::3 

35 

£^7 

S-iircited. 

589 

Sciici'£d. 

19  296 

1.279 

328. 870 

Solicited. 

1,471 

843,512 

3,957 

1,444 

5% 

Solicrted. 

1,012 

159  5! 3 

Solicited 

173 

I    "55 

2.311 

1,232,9:2 

SoU'.ed 

22! 

4,751 

4.  SiS 

885 

Solicited 

370,758 

837 

3,498 

424, 192 

Solicited 

1,180 

4,734 

240,  806 

Solicited 

593 

2,454 

331.651 

4F! 

2,726 

314.619 

Solicited 

3.011 

73.482 

Solicited 

1,566 

1,  034,  OOC 

Solicited 

10, 165 

1,137,005 

Solicited. 

15,059 

971  775 

584 

14,777 

142 

Solicited. 

330 

121 

Solicited. 

2S5 

1,174,400 

Beth 

4  628 

25.880 

Solicited. 

1,070 

539  148 

Boih. 

39,  061 

2,875 

115,592 

Solicited. 

5,535 

159,  634 

Solicited. 

2.897 

543,720 

Solicited 

135,952 

3,942 

13144 
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SAMPLES  DISTRIBUTED  BY  PTO— CoaUrumI 


May  6,  197^ 


Size 


Product 


SampI*  package 


Stock  package 


Patient    Solicited/ 
starters    unsolicited 


Prttiatal  vitamlm: 

Pramet- J  tablet  pack — 

100  ta(>let  bottle.^. 

i      7  tablet  bott1e._ 

1  100  tablet  bottle 

PramHrt— 1-  3  UbW  pack — 

100  tabM  bottle — 


6SS.653    Soltettad. 

7,208 
171,384 

2.074 
248,388    Solldted. 

4,135 


PHYSICIAN  GIFT  PORTFOLIO— Vinyl  portfoflo  wfth  note  ped 
containing: 

1  X  30 6812  Enduron.        t 

1  X  30 6838  Enduronyl.     " 

1  X  II 3951  0|en2.5. 

1  X  30 6667  DayaletvM. 

1  X  SO 3418  Traniene  7.5  mg. 

1  I  30 7240  Eutron. 

1  X  30 3417  Tranxene  3.75  ng. 

1  X  30 8842  Surtiei-T. 

1  X  20 6371  Erythrocin  chewiblev 

1x20 6346  Eryttirocin  F.  T.  250  tng. 

1  X  30 7247  Fero-Folic-50a 

1  X  30 7235  lberet-500. 

1  X  30 3955  CeW. 

1  (  30 4040  Optilet$-I»-500. 

2x4gm 3611  K-Lor  pouche*  4  gm. 

(taantttT  nsed:  134. 

RESIDFnT  GIFT  PORTFOLIO— Vinyl  poftfoUo  wfth   note  \>ti 
contaiMng: 

1  I  1  ai_ 6883  Quetidrine. 

1x20 6346  Erythrocin  250  mg. 

1  X  30 7235  lberet-500. 

1  X  30 4040  Optilets-M-500. 

1  X  30 6842  Surbex-T. 

1x30 3418  Tranxene  7.5  mj, 

1  X  4  01 3962  Selsun. 

1  X  6—4  gm Pouditj  K-Loc  3611. 

8uantity  used:  944. 

ENTAL  GIFT  BOX— Pletic  deffie  card  box  c«taining: 

1  X  30 6842  Surbex-T.            . 

1x20       6346  Eryttirocin  F.  T.  »  mg. 

1x25 6343  CompociMin-VK  ao  mfc 

1  X  30  -  3418  Tranxene  Caps  7J  mt 

l-x-7  gm 2031  Butyn  metaphen  fental  ointment 

Quantity  aud:  668. 

BRISTOL-MEYERS  PRODUCTS— 1973  ^PLES 


Ust  No. 


Form  and 
strength 


Unit 


Total 
units 


Betapen: 

7506-AN O/S  125.. 

7507-AN CS  250.. 

7508-AR. Caps  250. 


5mli.. 
5mjT. 

4s.j:. 


497,348 
555,390 
786,011 


BMSTOL^HEYERS  PRODUCTS— 1973  SAMPLES-Continued 


Form  and 

Total 

UttNo. 

strength 

Unit 

units 

Bristimycin: 

8367-AM 

...  Tabs 

4's 

873.210 

8367-60 

...  Tabs 

lOO's.... 

4,586 

7t92-AN 

...  Caps  125 

41 

18,021 

7893-AN 

...  Cap$250 

4s 

15,382 

Kantrex: 

3512-97 

...  In.ped 

...  ln.CL5gm 

Vial 

2,520 

3502-97 

Vial 

2,170 

3503-97 

...  In  .  1.0  gm 

...  Caps  500  mg... 

Vial 

2,110 

3506-25 

20's 

3,890 

Naldecon: 

560O-BH 

...  Tabs 

3'j 

'•*'?•  S2 

5615-20 

...  Ped  drops 

20  ml.... 

37,890 

5616-AM.... 

...  Ped  syrup 

30  ml.... 

454,950 

Synip 

30  ml.... 

21,120 

Polydllin: 

7844-40 

...  Chew  tabs 

.  40's 

740 

7988-AP 

...  0/S  125 

5  ml 

752.  957 

7988-AN 

...  0/S  125 

10  ml.... 

113.509 

7988-64 

...  0/S  125 

200  ml... 

1.970 

7998-AP 

...  0/S  250 

5ml 

835,912 

799e-AN 

...  0/S  250 

10  ml.... 

166. 163 

7998-64 

...  0/S  250 

.  200  ml... 

2.310 

7884-AP 

...  0/S  500 

5ml 

73.803 

7884-20 

...  0/S  500 

.  20  ml.... 

1.310 

7992-AH..    . 

...  CAPS  250 

.  4's 

853.890 

7992-30 

...  CAPS  250 

.  24s 

1.720 

7993-AN.... 

...  CAPS  500 

4$ 

557.  231 

799J-20 

...  CAPS  500 

165 

2.200 

7402^7 

....  IM;IV250 

Vial 

2,000 

7403-97 

....  IM/1V500 

.  Vial 

8.380 

7404-97 

....  IM  Igm 

....  IM2.5gm 

Vial 

5,510 

7495-97 

Vial  

145.075 

Polyclllin  PRB: 

7607-AA 

...  O'S 

60  ml...- 

104,100 

Prostaphlin: 

79S2-AH.... 

....  Caps  500 

.  4i 

478,  242 

7981-97 

In).  1  gm 

.  Vial 

5.060 

Salutensin : 

5436-BH 

...  Tabs.... 

.  U's 

1.044,898 

BRISTOL-MEYERS  PRODUCTS— 1973  SAMPLES 


Form  and 

Total 

Ust  No. 

strength 

Unit 

ualti 

TegoPen: 

7935-AN 

..  Caps 

4's 

602,272 

Tetrex: 

4322- AN..  . 

Caps  250    

4's.   .. 

1.056.954 
939, 06S 

4330-AN 

..  Caps  500 

2's 

4325-AN 

..  Azotrex 

4's 

10,131 

Versa pen: 

7807-10 

..  Ped  drops 

10  ml.... 

3.281 

7808 

..  0/S  112.5 

5  ml 

700,701 

7808-26 

..  0/S  112.5 

40  ml.... 

46,370 

7808-35 

..  0/S  112.5 

80  ml 

12.240 

7808-*4 

..  C'S  112.5 

200  ml... 

2.511 

7809 

..  0/S  225 

5  ml 

387, 14t 

7809-64 

..  0/S  225 

200  ml... 

2,623 

7805-AM 

..  Caps  225 

4's 

482. 07t 

7805-30 

..  Caps  225 

24s 

13.0*7 

7806-AM 

..  Caps  450 

4'$ 

198,113 

7806-30 

..  Caps  450 

24'i 

■2 

7542-97 

..  TV450mg 

Vial 

506 

7546-97 

..  lM450mg 

Vial 

1,749 

1973  SAMPLES 

Tstri 

Brand 

■nib 

Pediatric  vitamin  fluoride  drops 1,501,000 

Pediatrk  vitamin  fluoride  tabs 1.368,001 

Natalini 1,470,000 

Vasodilan 715.000 

K-Lyte 938.000 

Oracon 1, 094. 000 

Halotex 1.147,000 

Quibron 2,012.000 

Foitril-HC 273.700 


B^RROUGHS-WELLCOME  CO. 


ATTACHMENT  C 
SAMPLES.  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  DIRECT  MAIU  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973 


Product 


Quantity    Solicited 


Unsolic- 
ited 


Product 


UnsolK- 
Quantlty    Solicited     ited 


ACTIFED®  •; 

Representative  samples 

Wallet  pack  x6Ubletx S 1,878.000 

Vial  o»  25  tablets i. 62,230 

1  M  sirup 4 1,355.325 

Mail  samples:  Mailer  o«'6WP'X6  tablets''! >OcB'si>u"p"'- .  23,' 569 


ACTIFED-C®  EXPECTORANT 


Representative  samples:  1  oz  sirup. 
Mail  samples:  12X1  oz  sirup 


314.640 
5.998 


CARDILATE®  | 

t 
Representative  samplet: 

10-eig  tablets  vial  X20 74.160 

10-mg  chewaUe  tablets  vial  X20 107.380 

10-mgchewa«eUbteticc<x6 245.090 

Mailsamptes:  10-mg  chewaMe  UbleU  2xvial  ol  20 4.074 


ATTACHMENT  C-2 


CORTISPORIN®  OINTMENT 

Representative  saoiples 

'/••-oz.  foil  pack.  Vts  oz  each 699.698 

K-oztabe 5.580 

>l-az  ophthalinic  ointment 70.932 

5-cc  opntliatiiiic  suspension 65. 172 

Mail  samples: 

1X25  foil  packs,  )^i  oz  each 16  238 

Matter  of  )4-az  ophthalmic  otnlment;5-cc  ophthatmic  37,  583 
suspension. 

Sm  foatDotw  mmdot  UUe  I 


CORTISPORIN®  OTIC  DROPS 

Representative  samples:  IXlO-cc  bottle 178.512  X 

Mail  samples 

IXlO-ccbottle 46,675  X 

IXlO-ccbottle - 31,781  X 

LANOLIN® 

Representative  samples,  lanolin  kit- 
Each  kit  contains  — 

0  25  mgX22Ublels 8,775  X 

0  5X20  tablets.      - 

0.125  mgx26  tablets,  and  2x2-cc  ampules 

Mail  samples:  Lanolin  kit 3.600 X 


ATTACHMENT  C-3 


X 
X 


LIDOSPORINU  OTIC  DROPS 
Representative  samples;  IXlO-a  bottle 67,644     X 

MANTADIL—  CREAM 

Representative  samples:  1/32-oz  foil  pack,  1/32  oz  each 263,808     X 

Mailsamples    1X25  foil  packs,  1/32  ozexh 44,980     X 

NEOSPORIN-G—  CREAM 

Representative  samples: 

1/32-OZ  foil  pack,  132  oz  each 2,007,198    X 

lX15-gftube -.-.         25.656    x 

NEOSPORIN-  OPHTHALMIC  OINTMENT 

Representative  Mmples:  4-oz  tube ..        126,956    X 

Mail  samples: 

Mailer  of  ^i-oztube/lO-ccNeosporin  ophthalmic  solution.  7  875     X 

Mailer  o(  Neosperin/Potysporin/Cortisporln  ophthalmic  2,  492  

ointment,  yi  oz  eech. 
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ATTACHMENT  C-4 


product 


Unsdic- 
Quantity    Solicited     ited 


NEOSPORIN®  OPHTHALMIC  SOLUTION 

Kpresentative  samples:  IXlO-ce  bottle 16. 128 

POLYSPORIN®  OPHTHALMIC  OINTMENT 

lipresentative  samples:  lXl/8-oz  tube 68, 172 

SEPTRA® 

•^T.|"Sl'i7aSr'" 1.039.968 

Bottle  of  100  tableb ^f-'" 

Bottle  of  40  tablets ^r^Sn 

&  pKk  of  20  tablets. 301200 

Mail  samples:  Blister  pack  of  20  tablets H.  »19 


Product 


Unsolic- 
QuantJty    Solicited     ited 


SUDAFED® 

Representativi  samples:  WP  of  6x60-mg  UbleU 710,500 

"•YwTS'^xeOHng  tablet,  45  150 

lX3WPof6X60-mgUblets -.--  12.000 

lXWPof6X60-mgUblets....„ 55,000 

EMPIRIN®  COMPOUND  WITH  CODEINE  NO.  3 

Dispenserpak  of  25  tablets 31, 070 


X 
X 


1  Wallet  pack. 
SAMPLES  DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  FIELD-12  MONTHS.  1973 

MMi  distriboHofl  b»  RtprKtntitives  [n:  Physicians'  otBcw; 
bMpital  calls,  physicians;  bosptUI  Mhlbits.  piiyslcwnsl 


Product  and  siz* 


Number  of 
units 


ArilwBartaMlve  family  combination  pack  con- 

"SSm- 2XS*pasil  Esidrix  tabr  r2XSer- 
pesU  ApresoHne  Ubs.  8,  ZXApresollnt 
Bdrtx  tabs.  8.. 

AaresolinetMiteto25  mg..  12 

bMrix  UbleU  50«g..  8 

EsiaMlUbMs,8 .- 

iHMlia  tablaU  10  mg.,  8 

UeectcncrMin  2.5  gm 

ryribenzamlne  UMeU  50  mg..  12 

Ser-ep-es  UNeU,  8 

TeMkKi  partes,  l2 

VIolarin  hydrocortisone  cream  2.5  gm 


ToUI. 


64,234 

692, 776 
2,378,154 
1,077,840 

542,382 
63,269 

422.254 
1,739,195 

499,267 
1,512,028 

8,991,399 


SAMPLES  SHIPPED   TO    THE   FIELD    FOR   USE   JANUARY- 
DECEMBER  1973 

IWhere  usage  reported  on  "Sample  Distribution  Report"  is 
hi^r  than  the  amount  shipped,  excess  1972  inventory 
iMterial  was  used.  Where  distribution  is  less  than  the  amount 
shipped  there  will  be  amounts  left  in  field  inventory  for  use 
is  1974.  Since  samples  for  each  promotional  period  are 
shipped  earty,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  carryover  between 
years,  which  is  unavoidable,  but  which  evens  out  on  a  cumula- 
tne  basis] 


Product  and  size 


Amount 

shipped  for 

1973  use 


Antihypertensive    family    combination    pack 
contains;  2xSefpasil  Esidrix  tabs.  8,  2X 

Serpasil  Apresoline  tabs.  8,  2XApresoline  .,  ,,, 

Esidrix  Ubs.  8 ,VA^ 

Apresoline  UbleU  25  mg.,  12 ^'555 

Esidrix  UWes  50  mg..  8.... 2,157.232 

Esimil  UbleU.  8 918.121 

Ismelin  Ubiets  lOmg.,  8 444,248 

Locorten  cream  2.5  gm ----- 

Pyribenzamine  UbleU  50  mg.,  12 473,086 

Ser-ap-es  UbleU  8 1,417,836 

Tessalon  perles,  12 594,130 

V'loform  Hydrocortisone  cream  2.5  gm 1,590,489 

ToUI 8,276,909 


WMPLES  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  TRADE  PACKAGES  MAILED 
UtSSTTt   FROM  SUMMIT  12"MONTHSri973 

IMailed  on  request  from:  Direct  roquesU  from  physicians;  re- 
quesu  to  representatives  from  physicians;  requests  from 
physKians  attending  hospital  exhibiU  and  conventions] 


Product  and  size 


Number 
of  uniU 


Antienyi: 

TaNeU,  5  mg.  100 156 

Tableb  Willi  pheno.,  5  mg.  100 12 

Apmoline ' 

Tables',  10  mg.,  1,000 14 

TaWets,  10  mg.,  ioo 1, 251 

TabMs,  25  mg.,  12 3. 472 

Tablets.  25  mg.,  100 1. 974 

TabMs,  25  mg.,  500 16 

TabMs,  25  mg.,  1,000 19 

TabMs.  SO  mg.,  100 1, 063 

Tablets,  50  mg.,  500 10 

TabMs.  SO  mg.,  1.000 24 

TabMs.  100  mg,\00 200 

AmpMs,  20  mg.,  1  ml.,  5 182 


>  Catch  cover. 

SAMPLES  AND  COMPUMENTARY  TRADE  PACKAGES  MAILED 
FROM  SUMMIT  12  MONTHS,  1973— Continued 


Product  and  size 


Number 
of  unlU 


Apresoline-Esidrix:  Tablets,  25  mg-lS  mg.,  100 1, 10 

Coramine:  ,, 

Ampuls.  1.5  mL  20„ 13 

Solution  3  oz 63 

SoluUon  1  pt ,  , ,♦ 

Dialog:  Tablets,  30 1.6** 

Desferal:  Ampuls  5  ml..  4 !* 

Dianabol:  „,, 

Tablets  5  mg.,  100 931 

TableU  5  mg.,  1,000 J 

TableU  2.5  mg.,  100 * 

Esidrix:  ,  ... 

TableU  25  mg.,  100 1.  Mf 

TableU  25  mg.,  1,000 „    *7 

Tableb  50  mg.,  8 21, 504 

Tableb  50  mg.,  100 6, 322 

TableU  50  mg.,  blister  pkg.  100 *} 

TableU  50  mg.,  1.000 '1 

TableU  25  mg.,  5,000 * 

TableU  10  mg.,  8 ".700 

TableU  10  mg.,  100 3.  456 

FortiisUI:  ,,. 

Tableb  1  mg.,  100 319 

UnUbs.  2.5  mg.,  100 ffO 

Syrup  1  mg.-5  ml.,  4  oz Ij^ 

Gammacorten:  Tableb  0.75  mg.,  250 39 

Ismelin: 

TableU  10  mg., 8 6.063 

Tableb  10  mg.,  100 2. 502 

TableU  10  mg.,  1,000 ,    13 

TableU  25  mg.,  100 3, 946 

Tableb  25  mg.,  1,000„ 37 

Locorten: 

Cream  0.03  percent,  2.5  gm 7.812 

Cream  0.03  percent,  5  gm |.603 

Cream  0.03  percent.  15  gm 3, 033 

Cream  0.03  percent,  60  gm 822 

Metandren: 

TableU  10  mg..  100 » 

TableU  25  mg..  100 =4 

LingueU  5  mg..  100 3Z 

Ungueb  10  mg.,  100 270 

MelDpirone:  . 

Tableb  250  mg.,  18 I 

Tableb  250  mg.,  18  (bottle) 3 

Ampuls  10  ml-lOOmg.,  2 32 

Nupercainal:  . 

Ointment  1  percent,  1  oz Z.  «>J 

Ointment  1  percent,  1  lb ° 

Nupercaine:  Ampuls  2  ml.,  10 1 

Otpivin: 

Solution  0.05  percent,  1  oz 3.  Off 

Spray  0.05  percent,  l5  ml \.  j" 

Solution  0.1  percent.  1  oz *.  *^ 

Solution  0.1  percent,  1  pt ,  334 

Spray  0.1  percent,  15  ml 5,630 

Spray  0.1  percent,  3  ml 6, 120 

Pepcorten: 

Multiple  dose  vials  10  ml-5  mg.,  1 11 

Unguets  2  mg.,  100 5 

Pellets  125  mg.,  1 « 

Pivalate,  multiple  dose  vials  4  ml-25  mg.,  1 207 

Priscdine: 

Tableb  25  mg.,  100 21f 

Lontabs  80  mg.,  100 55 

Vials  25  mg-10  ml,  1 37 

Prtvine: 

SolutkMi  0.05  percwit.  1  oz *« 

Solution  0.05  percwiL  1  pL M 

Ophthalmic  solution  6.1  percMt,  15  ml » 

Spray  0.05  percent.  20  ml 534 

Pyribenzamine:  •^„ 

Tableb  with  Ephedrine  100 3g 

Tableb  25  mg..  100 «? 

Tebleb  50  mg.,  12 .  ?«< 

TebMs  50  mg,  100 2.«6 

Tableb  50  mg.,  1000 11 

DIxir  1  pt as 

Ointment  1  oz ,2 

LenUbs  50  mt,  100 530 

Cream  1  oz W 

Expectorant  with  Codeine  1  PL SO 


SAMPLES  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  TRADE  PACKAGES  MAILED 
FROM  SUMMIT  12  MONTHS,  1973 


Product  and  size 


Number 
of  unib 


Antrenyl: 

Expectorant  with  Ephedrine  1  pt 292 

LonUbs  100  mg.,  100 1, 453 

Regit!  ne: 

Tableb  50  mg.,  100 7 

Ampuls,  1 21 

Ampuls,  6 62 

Rimactane: 

Capsules  300  mg,  30 292 

Capsules  300  mg,  30_ 20 

Capsules  300  mg.,  60 154 

Capsules,  with  INH 371 

RiUlin  (all  requesU  subsUntiated  by  a  BND-222C 
form,  properiy  signed  and  authorized): 

Tableb  5  mg.,  10 879 

Tableb  5  mg.,  500 26 

Tableb  5  mg.,  1,000 43 

Tableb  10  mg..  6 39,675 

Tableb  10  mg.,  100 400 

Tablets  10  mg.,  500 54 

TableU  10  mg.,  1,000 171 

TableU  20  mg..  6 23,201 

Tableb  20  mg,  100 165 

Tableb  20  mg..  1,000 14 

Vials,  6 

Ser-ap-es: 

Tablets,  8. 32. 509 

Tablets.  100 12,889 

Tableb,  1,000 41 

Serpasil ; 

TabletsO.l  mg..  100 847 

TaWetsO.l  mg.,  500 15 

TabletsO.l  mg..  1,000 5 

Tablets  0.26  mg,  100 4,464 

Tablets  0.25  mg  ,  500 50 

TableU  0.25  mg.,  1,000 11 

TableU  1  mg.,  100.. 60 

Elixir  0.2  mg..  1  pt.. 5 

Ampuls  2.5  mg.-2  ml.,  5 68 

Multiple  dose  vials  2.5  mg..-10  ml,  1 61 

Multiple  dose  vials  2.5  mn.,-10  ml..  6 25 

Serpasil  apresoline: 

TableU  No.  2,  100 365 

TableU  No.  2.  500. 1 

TableU  No.  2. 1,000 1 

TableU  No.  1,  100 364 

TableU  No.  1.  500 -  2 

TableU  No.  1.  1,000 1 

Serpasil  esidrix; 

TableU  No.  1.  100 863 

TableU  No.  1,  I.OOO 6 

TableU  No.  2,  100 9i7 

Singoserp  Tablets  1  mg..  100 619 

Singoserp  esidrix: 

TableU  No.  1,  100 192 

TableU  No.  2.  100 463 

Tessalon; 

Perles  100  mg.,  12 1 

Perles  100  mg,  100.... ..-. 1.222 

Trasentine; 

TableU  75  mg.,  100 207 

TableU75  mg,  500 H 

Tablets  with  pheno.  100 191 

Tablets  with  pheno.  500... U 

Ultrsdern:  Tablets  5  mg.,  40 100 

Viofoim: 

Powder  Hoz f2 

Cream  3  percenL  1  oz 578 

Ointment  3  percent.  1  oz 246 

VtofoTB  HydrocMtisooe: 

Ointment,  mild— I  oz. 1« 

Ointment  mild— X  oz 379 

Ointment,  5  gm - 1.  Jl* 

Ointment,  20  gm 567 

Cr«Mi.20gm 3.M7 

Crawi.  miW— 1  oz «I7 

Cream.  mik^—H oz I.IH 

Cream,  5  gm 6.02 

Lation.  15  ml «9 

Creem,  mild,  2.5  gm 8.S43 

Cream,  regular  2.5  gm 21.«34 

Cream,  miTdTl  gm,  6 1.5M 

Total  packages a7,67« 
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SUMMARY  Of 

1973  MAIL  SAMPLES 

Dc-rii'tiin 

i 

Quantity 

Audience  i 

Requeif 
unsoiicitej 

Dejciiption 

Quantity 

Audience ' 

Request; 
unsolicited 

E^iJiiJ  50  mg  bottle',  S's      

Esimil  bottle;  14'$. 

Set- Ap-Es  bottles  U'S- 

Ap(':solirie-t5i  :>"  bottles  3'5 . 

Se'pasil-Apte'.oliHB  No.  2  bottles  8's. 

...  —  *....... 

3  5M 
21. SM 

42.  OM 
42.  OM 

640.  0,.l 
540.  0?.1 

K 
K 
A.  8,  C 
A,  B,  C 
A.  B,  C 
A,  B,  C 

Ui'ol!:ite1. 

R.-Ti<'st. 

R-suest. 

Requsst. 

Uiiioliciled. 

Unsolicited. 

Sori  asil-fii  Inx  No.  2  !.  t'les  8's                      

640.  OM 

le;  OM 

3.5'^ 
17.  3M 

1  5M 
12.  OM 

A,  B.  C 

F 
K 
K 
K 
K 

Unsolicited. 

Unsolicited. 

Unsolicited. 

Request. 

Unsolicited. 

Request 

Violorin-Hv,1iiicorti'.one  2  ')  Gm  tubes  rpRular  cream. . 
Viotoim-Hycrocortisore  5  Gm  tubes  regular  cream 

Tessabn  bot'lc;  3's 

'  Audience  '"••■i  for  pnmKy  rfistfb'j'ioo:  A-  C.P?,  B  -  Internists  cardiologi't";;  C 
D-  Pedl3'nci-ci3;  E— Psychiitrists;  D  — Oennafol'igists;  G— Residents;  H— Interns; 


;;eopaths; 
— Hospltil 


st.iff;  J     Medical  students;  K— Physicians  new  in  private  practice;  L— General  physician  anilt 
ence— office  and  hospital;  M— Nurses;  N  — Receptionists;  0— Pharmacists. 


CIBA 
SAMPLES  DISTRIBUTED  IN  1973 


Field  stalt 


Mailings 


Total 


Anturane  \sb^.  lOO  mg: 

6's 

lOO's 

A.itur,jne  caps,  2C0  mg: 

6s   

lOO's ... 

Butazoldin  tabs,  100  mg: 

6'5 

100s 

Buta/nldin  alka  caps,  100  mg; 

6's 

lOO's 

DBI  tahlests.  ?5  mg: 

6's 

IOC's   .      

OBI  TD  capsjies.  M  mr 

7's       

y~'%__ 

lOT's 

DBI  TD  capsules,  100  ing: 


lOO's 

Oulcol.ix  tabs,  5  mg: 

■^'' 

lOO's _. 

DuIcoIk  suppos.  13  mg: 

2y2's   

5i)'s 

Eutas  cieam,  10  pettent: 

5gm 

?Ogm 

50  gm 

Eura«  lot. on,  in  percent: 

6  oz 

15oz_ 

Parsantine  tabs,  25  mg: 

6's        _.       _ 

lOO's. .._. 

Sintrom  tablets,  4  rrg:  50's  ... 
Sterarilidin  capsules: 

6's   

DO'S  

Sternsan  ointment:  30  gm 
Steios.]n  H  C   ont-nent    30  gm 
Sterosan  H  f .  cr",-"n    30  gm. . . 
Tandearil  tabs.  I  ;0  mg: 

6'^    

lOO's 

Tepretot  t.ibs.  200  mg    lOO'S   .. 
Tofranil  ampuls,  25  mg: 

2's 

lO's 

Tot'iini!  tafis,  n  ng: 

6's 

lOO's      

Tofranil  tabs.  ?S  mg; 

6's      

lO's , 

Tofr,-  ii  tabs,  50  mg! 

6's   

;00's      _ 

Tmra'.ii  pM  cjpj,  75  mg: 

3's 


6,652 
43 

22,  597 
78 

301.968 
425 

958, 429 
3,5»4 

3,574 
1,016 

805, 659 

32,047 

3.551 

42,  719 
202 

1,016,836 
1,325 

609, 405 
20 

9 

5 

211 

375 
3 

120,282 

1,797 

213 

245,407 
272 
14 
5  . 
600  . 

203  502 
973  . 
124 

2.299 
220  . 

81,101  . 
253  . 

586,913 
2,506  . 

341.669 
994  . 


159,678 


642,512 


509, 262 


175,004 


1,393,901 
2,851' 


473,745 


64,  098 


30's. 


looo's"'.'".""'"""'""""""^! 

Tofnni'  PM  caps,  150  m;:  \ 

3'^    ..  - i. 

30's ...    .  i. 

lOOO's 


240.091  537.43? 

1,463  

75   


Vi  0^3 

1.498 

76 


9,tj    kB7 


^      rrioTEs 

In  addition,  "^.017  requests  (or  samples  frem  physicians  were  apprived  and  fiiiniled  by  mail. 

ji-  ce  (tie  V  !st  majority  of  ttiese  requests  for  medicine  are  for  "personal  use,  "  th»y  ^re  fill>^d  by 
bottles  0*  too  C^if  '^nt  f^r  tt^nse  requests  arising  from  conventions  v/hicti  atp  filk^l  bv  sendi-i^ 
6  X  s.imr  i '  vi.l  or  cc  jn.'s  Hf  estimate  this  tO  be  about  2U  percent  of  totil.  or  .n>(>">Kimalel»  1  WW 
units)   f.  J  bieo!  town   s  aviilable  by  product 


6,652 

43 

182, 275 
78 

301,968 
425 

1,600  941 
3,584 

3,574 
1,016 

1.314,921 

32, 047 

3,551 

42,719 
202 

1.016,836 
1,325 

609, 405 

20 

9 
5 

211 

375 
3 

120,282 

1,797 

213 

421,411 

272 

14 

5 

600 

I 

1,597,403   I 

973    ' 

2.975    • 

I 

2,299   I 

220 

81  101 
253   i 

1.060.658    1 
2.506    , 

405  7^7 
944 

777  530 
1.463 

75 

1,4^8 


JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 


Description 


Quantity 


Unit  cost 


103,333 


0.06 


29,915 
70,000 

1,000 
25,000 

8.000 


1.12 
28.60 

1.28 
.86 
.65 


Ortho-Novum  reproductwe  mamo  pads 

DialpoK: 

Desk  calendars 

BmK  matches  (thousand) 

Key  chains 

Golden  rulers .-.   

Coffee  mugs 

5.  Samples: 

a   Solicited  and  penonally  delivered  to  physician: 

Retin  A  tretinoin,  swabs  starter  units 

Relin-A  tretinoin,  swabs  30/box 

Retin -A  tretinoin,  liquid  2ai 

Retin -A  tretinoin,  cream  I  o;_ _ 

Haldol  haloperidol,  concentrate  15  cc 

Haldol  haloperidol,  injection  b  x  3/1  cc.  ampuls.. 

Hal  lei  halopeii.lol,  diipensits  H  mg  SO  tablets 

Haldol  haloperrjol,  dispensits  1  m,;  9^;  tablets 

Haldol  haloperidol,  dispensrts  2  mg  60  tablets 

Haldol  halopetidJi,  dispensits  5  mg  50  tablets 

Pa'aton  Forte  taolets  dispensits.  t>4  tablets 

Grifulvin  V  500  mg  packaga  of  50  taMets 

Aberel  tretinon,  swabs  15,'box _. 

LippesLoop..   . 

ACI-JFL  vaginal  jelly,  25  gm  tubes 

ACI-JEL  vaginal  jolly,  85  gm  tubes 

Dienestrol  cream.  21  gm  tubes. 

Oienestrol  cream,  78  gm  tubes  

Sporostacin  cream,  16  gm  tubes 

Sporostacin  cream,  95  gm  tubes 

S'llt'in  cream,  23  gm  tubes _ 

Si;U';n  cream,  73  gm  tubes 

Sultrin  tablets,  package  of  2 

Sultnn  tablets,  package  of  20 

NickersDn's  madium  vials_ 

Salpix  contrast,  madium  vials. _ 

Ortho-Novum,  1  50-21  (cycles) 

ijrtho-Novum.  1/30-21  (cycles), 

Oitho-Novum,  2  mg-20  (cycles) _ 

Orlho-Novum,  SQ  20  (cycles) 

Micronor  35 's  (cycles) 

b.  Solir'Vt  an  1  iMivei-  1  to  physician  by  US.  mail  or  other  carrier: 

Rotn  A  I'e'inoin,  s.vab5  s'arier  units 

R»rio-A  ti-.in,^in,  s  vabs  30  box.. 

Retin- A  tu'inoin,  liquid  2  oz _ 

f)r.tn.i\  '.ie:irriii,  liquid  1  02 

P,,l|5pr.,,;|  (.n 

Butis'.'l  s-viium  butabatbitd 

Tylenol  with  codeine  25  tablets  pickage _ 

Tylenol  :  ith  Codt-mo  100  tjLlets.'pa.kage 

Bu'iser'i  le  se  tative _ 

Holdol  halopendjl 

Parafon  Firto  '?tjlels 

Giifulvin  V  g-ueofulvin  mi:rosi;e 

Other  products  in  /aricus  smjll  amounts  (Aberetl  tretinoin, 
Butibe',  Bidibcl  R  A,  ButibflVyme,  Buiigetic.  Clistin  ca'bi- 
noxamine  inalt-te,  Clistin  R  A  carbin  ixamine  malsate, 
Clistin  D,  C'l  'TM  e<|K^lorant,  Inapsine  dropeiidol.  Nactisol, 
Nacton  ool  !in»  methylsulfate,  P»(aftex  chlorzoxazone,  Twistan 
R   A  ro;. 'jn,i  le .    .. 

c,  Unsoli'.ited  and  Jolimed  to  ^ihy^icisn  by  U.S.  mail.  Retin-A  tretinoin 

cream,  1  oz 


ToUli 


K.199.9t 
33.504.n 

2.ooan 

1.280.n 
21,400.00 

s.zoan 


280,900 

8,472 

1,440 

7,514 

64,100 

l.M 

18,000 

72,000 

18.000 

10,800 

337,500 

10,800 

300.000 

7,4H 

50,200 

4,539 

106,512 

8,13 

197,  sa 

8.009 

224,544 

8,059 

41,500 

4,540 

53,000 

3,240 

1,605,520 

1,483,840 

213,  OU 

165. 6M 

193,2110 

70,200 
720 
1(4 
4M 

1,827 

4,1(1 
38,775 

3.4tS 
21f 
913 
830 

2,011 


4,M 

12.611 
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Itwn 


Ptckag* 

VIM 


Numbtrof 
packages 


Number  of 
dosage  units 


REFLEX 

IIX-281,  Keflex  oral  SUSP-.  125  mg 15  cc |S5'^? 

K-M  Ken«»  oral  susp..  250  mg 15  cc •  304,874 

(Sits  402,  Ktn«x,  250  mg 4 i.m.m 

Sample  tottl...... *'fal2J5 

|lbc»llii>wu»  trade  p»ckig«$ '*3. 608 

ToW -  «.«74,651 

ILOSONE 

11^-104  llosone  125 5  cc 1,968 

mIw  I  wone  liquid  125 15  cc 701,591 

iSsIih;  llwone  liquid  250 15cc 1.010,351 

Pulvuie  375,  llosone  250  mg 4 '■  !1'^ 

Tab  1834,  llosone  chewable 4 144,904 

Tab.  1863,  llosone  500  mg 4 697,220 

Tab.  1865,  llosone  chewable 4 250.279 

Sample  total *'?Sf'§f? 

Misc.  trade  packages - la.Zbl 

Total - 4,130,445 


2,418.114 

914,622 

12,880,524 


16, 213, 260 
3,732,622 


19,945,882 


1,968 
2, 104,  773 
3,031,053 
4,787,100 
579,616 
2.  788.  880 
1.041,116 


14,314.506 
3, 008,  380 


17,  322,  886 


1973  SAMPLE  USAGE-DARVON  PRODUCTS 


Package     Number  of       Number  of 
size       packages    dosage  units 


TikM  1H3,  DtrvoivN  100  mg 

TtbM  IW,  ttan«»-N  W/A^A... 


4 

30 
4 

30 
100 


163. 630 

65,186 

473, 423 

191, 104 

32.  417 


654,  720 
1,  955,  580 
1,893.692 
5. 733. 120 
3,241.700 


1973  SAMPLE  USAGE— DARVON  PROOUCTS-Continued 


Package 
size 


Number  of 
packages 


Number  of 
dosage  units 


Tablet  1890,  Darvoc«t-N 100  288,441  28.844,100 

64  639,666  40,338,622 

8  1,437.729  11,501,130 

50  33,368  1,668,404 

MS-135;  Oarvon-N  suspension 4000  22  019  59,451 

Pul¥.365,«irvoii.65mg 4  204,288  817,152 

30  90  226  2,706.780 

PuW.  366,  Oarvon,  W/A.S.A 4  17,230  68.920 

Pulv.369,  D»rvo(iC«mp.65... 4  750,951  3,003,804 

100  91,181  9,!r«,100 

30  382,115  11,464,050 

Tablet  1855,  Stero-Darvon  W/A.S> 50  2.870  143,500 

Sample  total -~. 4.885.864  123,813,525 

Miscellaneous  trade  pKkages 37,959  4,577,019 

Total .-  4,923,823  126.390  S44 


1973  SAMPLE  USAGE— V-CILLIN  AND  V-CILLIN   K 


Item 


Package 
size 


Number  of 
pack^gW 


Number  0 

dosage 

units 


TaWet  1831,  V-cillinK,  250  mg. 4  1,  233,  28C  4  933  120 

Tablet  1832,  V-cillin  K,  500  mg 4  572,024  2.288  096 

MS"126,  V-cil!in  K,  oral  susp.,  125  mg 15  cc  296.781  890.343 

MS-142,  V-cillin  K,  oral  susp.,  250  mg 15  cc  746.887  2.240.661 

Sample  total 2.848.972  10  352,e20 

Miscailaneous  trade  packages 141, 168  5,278.  432 

Total -  2,990,  140  15,  630  652 


April  23, 1974. 
Lawrence  Norowttz,  M  D., 
Room  4228  0irksen  BIdg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

'Dear  Or.  Horowitz:  The  additional  information  oit  samples  you 
requestad  by  telaphon*  last  Friday  e  en  tiest  be  sifmmarized  as 
follows: 


In  thousands 

Number 



of 

Number 

Number 

sample 

of 

of  dosage 

Courses  of 

types, 

packages 

units 

therapy 

sizes. 

distrib- 

distrib- 

par doctor 

Product 

forms 

uted 

uted 

per  call 

Keflex 

3 

4,500 

19,900 

1 

Darvon  products.. 

17 

4,900 

128. 000 

4-5 

llosone 

7 

4,100 

17,300 

5-6 

V-CillinK 

4 

3,000 

15,  600 

3-4 

Cordnn 

10 

3,000 

■9,900 

■10. 

>  With  a  topical  product  for  dermatological  conditrans,  dosage 
units  and  courses  of  therapy  are  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
These  figures  are  nothing  more  than  our  best  estimate. 

Note:  Our  salesmen  see  a  doctor  about  every  6  or  7  weeks. 
The  ratios  between  courses  of  therapy  provided  by  samples  and 
number  of  patients  seen  per  doctor  are  very  small  They  range 
from  something  like  1  course  for  each  600  patients  for  Keflex  to 
perhaps  1  for  each  150  patients  for  most  other  products.  Attached 
IS  a  complete  list  of  the  number  distributed,  broken  down  by 
f«ch  size  or  type  of  sample  for  each  product 


1973  SAMPLE  USAGE— CORDRAN 


Item 


Number  of 

Package  Number  of         dosage 

size    packages  units  > 


Cream  9,  Cordran,  haif             1.5  gm. .  602,  784  452, 088 

Cream  11,  Cordran 1.5gm..  939,892  704,919 

NO-170,  3x2  Cordran  tape...  12 32,055 

Ointment  79,  Cordran,  half       i.5im..  431,321  323,491 

strength. 

Ointment  85,  Cordran 15gm..  481,379  3,610,342 

ND-464, 1.5Gm.CT-79             50 1,694  42,350 

half  strength. 

ND-565,  1.5  Gm.  01-85            50 5,385  134,625 

Cordran. 

ND-566,  1.5  6m  CR-9  half       50. 7,349  183,725 

strength. 

ND-56f  l.SGm.  CR-U            50 10,498  262,450 

Cordran 

ND-571.  3x2  Cordran  tape...  96 994 

Sample  total 2,513,351  5,713,990 

Miscellaneous  trade  498,  745  4, 193,  888 
packages. 

Total - 8,012,096  9,907,873 


■  A  dosage  unit  equals  2  Cm. 


MERRELL  SAMPLE  RECAP,  CALENDAR  1973 


Distributed  by 
salesmen ' 


M.D.  personal-use 
samples 


Hospital  trials 


Distributed  at 
conventions 


Distributed  to 
dental  schools 


Unsolicited  dired- 
mail  samples 


Rx  Alertonic: 

3oz 391,644 

16  oz 

RxAVC  Cream: 

H  oz 249, 360 

4oi 

.  24>ioz r."::::::::::::::":":""""".:".:.:::::::.:.:.:..:..:- 

>i  AVC  Suppositories: 

2's 188,595 

12"s 

16's 

Rx  AVC  Cream  w/D:  '- 

M« 87,570 

„    <« 

"  AVC  Suppos  w/D: 

12's... 

i6*«....  ""■"""" '. r 


206  108 

238 i,"9i4' 

2  2 

113 673" 

26  214  . 

i35 162" 

21                           36 
1  
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DisMtwItd  by    M.D.  parvnal-usa 
■ '  Minptas 


u ,,  ,  ^^  DiiWbutwl  It  Distrtbotwj  to     UniolicitMt  dirict. 

Hoipital  trials  coovwitioas         itontal  Khoott  nuil  nmpta 


Baciovcia: 

a-\  im 

X« 

Rx  beiMdactia: 

4'» 

lao'i 11. 

RxBaMyl  16  mg: 

■^V. 

lOO'i 

C«psw/Pfe: 

4'» 

10O'» 

MMtabi: 

iod"i"lIllllll'.V."ll 

Tibs  «/Pb: 

4'1 

IWl 

Rx  Btrtyl: 

InJMiion: 

2  ml 

10  ml 

'''r\u 

16  oz 

Syrup  m/n: 

1  oz 

16  oz 

Ri  Capacel  Uqaid: 

501. 

7oz 

14  oz 

20  oz 

32  oz 

BSB:5oz 

CSB.Soz 

Rx  Copacol  lozanm: 

24*1...... 

100*1 

2«0Y. 

400'« 

72  L 

Rx  Coptcol  TrodMs: 

16'» 

200"i 

Rx  Copacsi  morliot  octhNi  samplo. . 
Rx  Copacol  roqiMCt  pk: 

Vioz;  H«  loz 

H  oz;  H4  oz:  M(  trocho.. 
H  oz;  H*  oz;  Ht  trodw.. 
M40Z:  H4  0z:  y(«  trodw. 

Rx  Cloniid:30'$ 

Camotuss: 

loz 

60Z 

Cotussis:  16  02 

(Mcid: 

loz _... 

80Z 

Rx  DV  Cruni 
Suppos : 

2's 

I2s 

16'$ 

Ganatroi  Caps 

Elixir:  16  02 

Rx  Hiprox: 

4j 

lOO's... 

500'J 

KolantylGol: 

2oz. 

60Z. 

12  oz 

Ho»p  unit; 6  oz..... 

Tabs:  lOO's 

Water: 

2'J 

32j 

96$ 

200"s 

400'i 

Morcodol:  16  oz 

Mercodd  w/Docapryn 
R>  OranzyiM  Tabs: 

SOO'sllllllllllll 
Bitobs;4'j..    . 

lOO's 

BiUb  Hosp  U :  lOO's 
Ri  Quinamm: 

I'l 

lOO'l 

500'$.... 

Rx  S«(tedrop$:  30  ml 

Simron: 

3'l 

100'$ 

Rx  Simron  Plus: 

3$ 

lOO's 


40,145 

1.147.900 

514,520 

490,900 

1,176,800 

1,106,000 

73.428 

11,952 

7.728 


6.S40 

43.060 

7.140 


12 

2,196 

23,695 

962,102 


122.496 


250,738 


:3oz. 


46.780 


IOC's. 


1.149,740 


1.381,252  .. 
432  .. 
468 


8.648 

432 

216 

371.830 


16  oz. 


241.200 


882,000 


173,240  .. 
78,060  .. 


388 

'727' 

307' 
■  IK" 

423" 
"214 

■350" 
157  ■■ 
"76  " 


1.250,208  ... 

6,792  ... 

7.128  ... 

7.380  ... 

8, 220  ... 
702, 216 
185,148  ... 


36 

164 
..... 


190 
3 


353 
228 

3  . 
7 

1,037 


227 
15 


217 
50 


30 

49 

210 


(SRC)  30, 000 
270 


126 
86" 


9 

381 


26 
291 


54 
338 


522 

"131' 


105 
143 


100 
48 


12s 

"6211111" 

'iii  "."'.'.'.'.. 


272.000 


348 

25 


176 


6,814 

•a 


504 

tt 

2H 

48 

48 

SS.S43 

77,791 


38 
IM 


136 

20 


82 
811 

IOC 


1,725 


11 


516 
6 


276 
156 


24 

96 

36 

708 


1,068 
19 


72 

84 

144 

12 


281.040 


230.000 


154 


60 


49 

3 


41  .. 

6  .. 

72  .. 


680,000 


56 
.... 
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Distributed  by 
salesmen  > 


M.D.  personal-use 
samples 


Hospital  trials 


Distributed  at 
conventions 


Distributed  to 
dental  schools 


Unsolicited  direct- 
mail  samples 


RiTace 

12  mr 

14s 

lOO's 

2Smg:60's 

RiTaee(72mg.):48s 
RjTaeew/Androgen:  100  s. 
Ri  Tenuate  25  mg: 

65 

lOO's 

1,000's  

Ri  Tenuate  Dospan : 

3j 

30'! - 

IOC's - --- 

250's 

Ri  Vanobid  Oint: 

llcGm'..'.'---l -. 

RiVamAldTabs: 

2's 

28$ 

TftriWelirt 


41,316 


739.400 


3,  883,  900 
19.464 


180.840 


113 

62 

12 

3 


622 
24 


24 

10 
367 


24  .. 


5,084 
649 


216 

312 

14 


177.120  .. 
■■47.'736'.. 


259 
"270" 


1,717 

"\.\Y\ 


80,000 

"30,"666 


MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Cafoeol  Plastic  prof  unit:  4Hga$ 

Cepaoel  direct  steam  dispense:  14  oz. 

AStGeiO<SiMiiite):VmLl"ll"lll"llllll"llllllllll"l"lllll"ll.^^  20" 

ACTH  Solution:  2  ml 8 

Bassaran,  plain:7oz 12 

Beaal  W/B12  Inj 12 

DipfeUwria,  tetanus,  and  Pertussis  Ads:  0.5  ml 25 

Dialkane  Ointment:  1  oz 72 

Prscalcin  LacUte:  lOO's 12 

ndZ0ne:5ml 20 

Hispar  C  Prenatal:  lOO's _ 12 

Beratran:  1  mg --  15 

1  Controlled  drugs  are  provided  only  upon  written  request  from  the  phytidan. 

MERCK  «  CO. 
ATTACHMENT  0-1973  SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTION 


1,341 


2,600 
27,500 


Product 


Manpower 


Direct  mail 


AI(Joc)or«)250(2x6) 3,768,000  tablets 2,918,400  UNets. 

«(loelorSl50(2x6) 1,017,720  tablets 

Aldomot®  250  mg  (2X6) 15,291,300  tablets...  2,256,000 UWots. 

Aldamet®  ini.  10x5  cc 7, 440  vials 

AUIoril®25(2x6) 7.392.000 UNets....  2,361.600 tablets. 

Aldoril®15(2x6) 2,049.840  tablets.... 

AqaMaphytonSi  I  cc 3.400  ampules 

AqwMepliyton®  2.5  cc 3.400  vials. 

AqoaMepliyton®  5  cc 3,400  vials 

AQoaMephyton®  0.5  ce 3.400  ampules 

Hunorjol®  0.25. 32,758  bottles 

MumorsolS)  0.125  percent 32.758  bottles 

Danaide«(2x6) 615.120  UWets 

B«iemid®(3x4) 1.938.120  Ubiets 470,400  UNets. 

Beeemid®  vials  (o«  21) 3,101,280  taWeb.... 

CalBeneri5d«)(3x4) 1,862,400 Ubiets....  470,400  Ubiets. 

CotBenemid®  vials  (o»  21) 2,935.380  Ubiets 

VivaetlKB  10  mg  (8X21) 2,479,680  Ubiets 

Vivactil®  10  mg  (3X7) 75,600  Ubiets. 


Cogenti 

Cogent! 

Cogeitti 

Oacadroi 

Decadroi 

Vivactilig) 

Decadroi 

Decadroi 

Oacadroi 


2mg(2x7) 1,684.060  Ubiets.... 

1  mg(2x7) 1,684.060  Ubiets... 


128.800  Ubiets. 
151.200  Ubiets. 


inj.6x2cc 7,380  ampules. 

).75labs3(2X4) 1,309,680  Ubiets.... 

75t8bs(2X4) 40,000Ublets 1,720,800 Ubiets. 

10mg21's 50,400  Ubiets. 

5-12  Pak®  (3/sleeve) 1,953,720  Ublet$ 

!5-12Pak® 468,000  Ubiets. 

6.500  bottles. 
19,500  conUiners. 
117,000  tubes. 
20,500  conUiners. 


^Elixir  30  cc 37,488  bottles 

Decaspray®  30  gm 185,940  conUiners 

Decadron®  Top.  Cr.  (9X2  gm) 1,115,640  tubes... 

Dwdron®  Resplhaler® 19,775  conUiners., 

Turbinaire® 69.690  conUiners 22,800  conUiners. 

Decadron®  Ocumeter®  5  ce 158,512  bottles 62,400  bottles. 

Injection  Oecadron®  5  cc 58,224  vials 

In.  Decadron®  1  cc  syringe 43.700  syringes 

In.  Decadron®  1  cc 46,560  vials 

Decadron®  ophth.  oinL  3.5  gm 960,512  tubes 38,400  tubes. 

Diupress®  500  (1 X6) 2.562.300  Ubiets 684,000  Ubiets. 

Diupres®  250  (1 X6) 465.000  Ubiets 

Oiuril®  500  mg  (16) 6.328,800  Ubiets 1,086.000  UWets. 

piuril®250mg(lx6) 557,520  tablets 

Edeerin®50mg(yialo»6) 1.296,780  UWets.... 

Sodium  Edecnn®  50  mg 2,232  vials 

Elavil®  25  mg  (3X21) 359,100  Ubiets. 

Ela»il®  50  mg  (3X21) 359,100  Ubiets. 

Eavil®10mg(3x4) 2.554,200 UWets.... 

EUvil®25mg(3X4) 12.348,900  tablets...  842.400  UbIeU. 

Elavil®  25  mg  (8X21) 3.956,400  UWets ... . 

50mg(3x4) 3.962.100  taWets....  144,000  tablets. 

50  mg  (8X21) 3 553.200 UWets.... 


ini.  ID  tt 1.728  vials 

u^   ^"'If  Mnif(lX6) 7,087,500  UWets. 

HydrDOturil®25mgOX6)... 839,M0taWets.. 


1,344,000  UWots. 


Product 


Manpower 


Direct  mail 


Hydropres®  •■50"(1X6) 

HydropresS  '75"ax6) 

tndocin®2Sm|(2X6) 

Indocin®  25  mg  (vials  of  21) 

Indocin®  25  mg(18'$) 

Indocin®  50  mg  5  (3X3) 

Indocin®  50  mg  (3X3) 

Mintezol®  cbewaWe  Ubs.  (1x2) 

Mintezol®  suspension  15a 

Periactin®  sirup  1  oz 

Periactin®  Ubs.  (3X4) 

Triavil®Y-25  (3X4) 
Triavil®  2-10  (3X4) 
Triavil®4-25QX4; 
TrUvil®  4-10  (3X4 
Triavil®  4-25  (8X9, 
Triavil®  2-25  (8X9) 
Hydeltra-TBA®  1  cc. 
Hydeltra-TBA®  5  cc. 

Attenuvax® 

Biavax® 

MMR® 

Meruvax® 

MR-Vax® 

Mumpsvax® 


2.887,320  UWets ....  1.310.400  tablets. 

559.920  Ubiets 

10.316,040 capsules..  2.764.8O0 capsules. 
11,811,450  capsules.. 
1.867.850  capsules... 
5,413.725  capsules... 

1,445,400  capsules. 

234,100  Ubiets 

55,992  bottles 

186,158  bottles 

2,001,120  UWets 1,284,000  UWets. 

11,174,400  UWets . . .   1.339,200  UWets. 
9,774.600  taWets....  856.800 UWets. 
2.793,600 UWets....  482.400 UWets. 
2,793,600  taWets.... 
1.339,200  UWets.... 

1.339,200  ta  Web 

46.560  vials 

58.224  vials 

1,800  vials 

1.800  vials 

1,800  vials 

1.800  vials. 

1,800  vials 

1,800  vials 


NORWICH 


Mail  delivered 


Salesman 
delivered 
solicited 


So- 
licited 


Unso- 
licited 


ToUi 


Macrodantin, 

Dopar 

Vivonei  packets.. 

Furacin  topicals 

Furacin  vaginal  suppositories. 

Tricofuron 

Furacin  urettial  inserts 

Lorophyn 

Furadantin 

Furadantin  oral  suspension.   . 
Furadantin  sodium  parenteral. 

FurKort 

Furoxene  tablets  and  liquid... 


.531,071 
26,625 
14,462 
114,713 
55.085 
30.909 
40.030 

7,019 
20,  202 
32.190 

3,774 
33,738 
92.846 


62, 592 
5,635 

"405 

3  985 

12,293 


98,913 
3,823 


3,843 


27,  533 
19  948 


830 


,  692,  576 
36,038 
19,462 
115,118 
59,  070 
43  202 
40,030 

7,019 
47,  735 
55,981 

3,774 
33,738 
93,676 


Total. 


4,007,664        89.583      150,217    4,247,' 
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PFUER-SUMMARY  OF  1973  SAMPLES 


Preduct 


FiHd 

samples 

(Number  at 

tablets 

•nd/or 

capsules) 


Mail  samples 

(Number  or 

tablet' 

and/or 

capsules) 


Product 


Field 

iemples 

(Number  ot 

Ubiets 

and'or 

capsules) 


Mail  umples 

(Number  of 

UMets 

and/or 
capsules) 


Product 


Antiminth r,\ 

Anli^il '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  5,174,898 

*"'"  = 4,579,656 

Coryban*. 52  940 

Diab(r»es« '"'.'."'""  4,  141,880 

tnanx 730,376 

^i"'« 4,382,536 

Geopen f\ 

Heptuna  plus- 22S 

Maraii 2.363.984 


Field 

sample 

(Number  ot 

tablets 

and/or 

cjpusles) 


None 
2,575,692 

S64.  010 

None 

3,021.  102 

240,  000 
None 
None 
None 

948.000 


Mail  lamptai 

(number  of 

taMeU 

and/or 

«psute) 


Navane 9,501,  165 

P»n  A> 2,087,376 

P«n  VK' 1,495.304 

Wiier  E 1,322,750 

PfuerpenG" 632,156 

Ren«se 2.  407  048 

Renese-R 1,948.  205 

Rceribac 1  344 

Sinequan 18, 063!  582 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

646,2% 

646,296 

None 

,  047,  400 


raoi 500,532 

Terramjrcin* 2,834,260 

Tetracyn... 634,604 

Uroblotic 275,  500 

Vibramycin'.,. 9.429,  160 

Viitaril' 1.642,100 

Viterra' 837.900 


90,000 
5S3,93S 
Nona 
None 
401,080 
None 
None 


I  Oral  liquid  only. 

'Sample  oral  liquid  not  included. 


Product 


•  This  is  an  over-the-counter  drug.  'Vials  only 

•Sample  vials  not  included. 

SCHEDULE  5A 
PARKE-DAVIS-PRESCRIPTION-LEGENO  PRODUCTS,  SAMPLE  PACKAGES 


Sample  sue 


Quantity 


Amcili  capsole?.  250  mj _..  2  capsules 

Amcill  capsules,  500  mg..  .  2  cpsules 

Amcill  SUSP  ,  250  mj  5  ml ll[[[[][].     10-ml  bottle'"" 

IS'nc?"-,-K,,-- . 30- ml  bottle:::: 

ABOfC  w,th  nouride  drops s.^  bottle 

Ben,dr*ICBpsul«,  ?smg 10  capsules.:':: 

Benadryl  Kapseals.  50  mg.. f  capsules 

Banailrylelirif,  12  5mft5ml 30-ml  bottle'"' 

l^:f'"-, —    30-mi  bottle:::; 

°*^'°"  \'J'i - 4  tablets 

Cycjopar,  250  mg 2  capsules  . 

Cyclooar,  250  mg 4  capsules 

t^*"*',".^'" 3Kapseals 

Erypar,  250  mg 2  capsules 

initia  drops  with  fluoride :::::;:  s-mi  Pottle 

Mi?"^!l.'^"'r"°", - ---  «-M  bottle 

Na.abec  R«  Kapseals 3  Kapseals 


422,  4% 
306, 432 
227,400 
758,592 
279,916 
660,  400 
793,  130 
634,  032 
328,  412 
27,  392 
163, 200 
2,238 
219,060 
377,500 
213,815 
132 
015,3/4 


Product 


Sample  sue 


Quantity 


Natabec  witti  flouride  Kapseals 3  Kapseals 

Parest.  400  m? 2  Kapseals    ". 

Penapar  VK   ?50  mg _ 2  tablets 

Penapai  VK  SUSP  125  mg'5  ml 10-ml  bottle 

Ponste!  Kapseals 2  Kapseals 

Promapar.  2b  mg 3  tablets     , 

Promapar   50  mg 3  tablets 

Tabron  fiimseals 3  Fllmseals 

Vectrin   100  mg 2  Kapseals  1 

Vectrn  ■;yrup,  SO  mgS  ml 5-ml  bottle     . 

NorlesTin.  2  S  ms Petipac 

Norlestrin,  1  mR _ Petipac 

Norlestrin   I  mg,  fe _ Pe.ipac 

Norlesirm,  2  5  mg.  Fe Petipac 

Loestrin,  170. Petipac 

Loestrin,  1  5  30 Petipac 


112.3B 

225,962 

576,  IH 

230.400 

682, 614 

24,96« 

24.  m 

439,851 

1.440,000 

306,200 

9,200 

640.100 

615.400 

37,200 

1,  092, 890 

320,000 

SCHEDULE  58 
COMPLimiCNTARY  STOCK  PACKAGES 
PRESCRIPTION-LEGEND  PRODUCTS 
IComphmentary  stxk  packages  of  presaipt.on-lejend  product,  .re  distributed  in  respora.  to  r*,ue,t,  from  physicians  for  their  p.rson.1  uw  or  for  Indigent  patients.  Distribution  is  completed  by 


sales  representatives  or  by  direct  mail.  See  attached  listinpl 


Product 


UnM 


Number 


Product 


TABLETS  AND  FiLMStALS 

Protiapar.  10  mg joq 

Promapar,  25  mg : 100 

Promapar,  50  mg.... 100  ' 

Pi)m3(.ar.  100  mg lOO 

Promapar,  200  in; .'.'.'." 100 "" 

""      10.::: 

100... 

10.... 
100... 
10... 
100... 


Unit 


Ptienofiarbit.il,  !5  mg. 
Phenobarbital,  i5  mg 
PfienaoarbiLI.  30  mg, 
Phenobarbitai,  30  mg. 
Phenobarbral,  60  'ng 
Phenobarbilal,  bC  mg 

Pbeno'jjrtital,  100  mg .:::.  [q 

PDenuOarfiilil,  100  mg :::: I06' 

Tn/raid  sirong.  32  5  mg  (SC) 100  ' 

Thyroid  strung,  ii  5  mg  (SC) 1  066 

ibo  . 


Thyroid  s'f    SI  IC  'i,g  fSC) 
Thyroid  strong,  hi'  ng  (SO). .. 

Tnvruic  strong.  0  13  g  (LC) 

Thyr-jid  >ti   n^  0  2  r  CiC) 

Amc^l;:  cne..able,  125  mg 

Be'3;ar,  4  mg 

Taorjn 

Tabr'.n.  '":: 

Acetdininophen,  325  i"i ..'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'. 
Aceta.-iin'j[;(en.  3j5  mg   ::riirr 

S.jliL"  t/j'  ■  trbila!,  30  rng 

Di?r'in.  '.'J.  .  ' 

Pirturan.  u  mg ''\ 

Partur jn,  'K'  nig  ....'..',       

Sulfalar,  ^(.C  mg  ' 

suiiai<«  siic ' r    :::::: ' 

Metjrooa.'-'idte.  4f'0  mg      :" " 

Meprt'Oa.i  3"'    t  .j  "i^  

Ptmniii  .  K.  i%  ..,g  

Penap"!  Vr    ,■^,0  rr ^ /_['///_"_ 

Pentra'e.  2    mg     .  .\ .'.'..... I 

Parturan,  IOC  mg   ...llJl 

Parttran,  lUC  ng,       '[  *  " 

fry  par.  2'C  -fg       :: 

Erypar,  2V.  mg  ...:: 

Penapar  VK,  500  mg..:::::::::: 

Tliyr.m  strong,  65  mg.'..i::": 

Thyroil    'ijif,  C5  mg 

Th,rr.i<  'tung,  C  13  g.:.': 


ThyrLtc  strong,  6  13  g '.'.'.'.'.'.'.."'.   100 


1.000. 
100... 
100... 

40 

100... 
10  ... 
100  ... 

10 

100  ... 

10 

10 

10 

100  ... 

10 

1,000.. 

10 

1  000.. 

10 

100.... 

10 

10 

100... 

10 

100... 
100.... 
100.... 
1.000.. 
10 


28 
63 
53 
36 
20 
90 
22 
40 
42 
30 
3 
10 
1 

16 
5 
27 
20 
61 
78 

250 

U5 

50 

1,524 

1,080 

541 
10 
30 

1»0 

48 

70 

6 

180 
1    1 

170 

343 

230 

100 
19    I 

600   '. 

724 

81    ' 

113 

58    I 

20 

84    I 


TABLETS  AND  FILMSEALS — Con, 

I    Thyroid  strong.  0.13  g.. 

Penicillin  G  potassium.  400.666  units 

i    Thyroid  strong,  32   5mg 

!    Thyroid  sirong,  32.5  mg 

I    Digittirtis,  1  unit... : 

I  Digitoitis,  I  unit -.::::::: 

Pcvan,  'x)  mg 
Thyi'iid,  IJSP,  15  mg  . 
Thyioil,  uSP  10  mg  .  ... 
Thyroid.  'JSP.  30  mg 
Ih/rcid,  USP.  611  mg  . 

Tiiyroid,  USP,  tO  mg 

f'lyrci.l,  USP,  60  mg 

Thynil,  USP,  125  mg..     ... 

Th-'iuid,  USP    I2d  mg ::: 

Aspirin  cpl  wilh'coileine.  No.  2 : 

Aspi'in  cpi  with  codeine,  Nn   3 
Asi-inn  ;p)  .vilh  C'.leme,  No.  3 

Sulladii;i,if,  0.5  g : 

Sult.idiajine,  0  S  g 

Digitomn  1)  2  mg :::::." 

Propylthiouracil,  bO  mg... 

Proiiylthpurac;!.  'jO  mg..   . 

Propylthi .-uracil.  W  mg : 

Digitojiin  0.1  m^ 

cjmoijLin  Hci.  200  mg  :::": 

QuinJine  sultale,  USP,  200  mg 
Quiniiline  sullat",  USP  2f!j  mg 

?uinnjine  suHa'8,  USP,  200  mg 
riple  sulfas 

Penicillin  G  250,000  unit :: 

Pamisyl.  05  g 

Pamisyi  sodium,  Ob  g 

Pro'na(''l  n.  SOO  mg ::. 

Niconyl.  100  mg : 

Nicnnyl,  100  mg  ::: 

Bardase 

Bardase.. 

Mijice),  05g ..."::': 

Mij'icel  0.5  g 

Nni|;jVn.  D  mg _\ 

Parjco'l.  5  mg J 

Paracnrt.  5  mg   .      '.'.llll'.'. 

Pitxin  citrate.  Buccal IIIIIII 


.   1,000 

.   10 

.   lOJ 

.   1,GOO 

.   10 

.   1,000 

.  25   

.   1.000 

.   100 

.  1,000  

.  10. 

100... 

1,000 

100 

!,0O0 

10 

10... 

1,U00 

100 

1,000  

10 

U' 

160       

lono  .. 

1  000  ... 

36 

10 

100  .   .. 

1.000 

1,000 

100 

1,(100..  . 

1,000 

500 

100 

1,000 

100... 

1,000 

24 

100 

30 

10. 

1,000 

10 


Number 


27 
40 

33 

12 

160 

4 

,300 

9 

39 

23 

310 

177 

108 

78 

20 

40 

30 

3 

6 


Product 


Unit 


Number 


TABLETS  AND  FILMSEALS— Con. 

Palaflor 50.. 

Palaflor ["  126: 

Adroyd,  5  mg 30.. 

Adroyd,  10  mg ..l  3o:: 

Norlestrin,  2.5  mg,  petipac 21.. 

No'lesirin.  2.b  mg,  relill 21.. 

Norlestrin,  2.5  mg  F?,  petipac   .  28 

Norlestrin,  2.5  mg  fe,  refill 28  .. 

Norlestrin,  2.5  mg 100.. 

Norlestiin.  1  mg.  petipac 21... 

iNnrlestrin.  1  mg,  redll _.  2i: 


No'lestrm.  '.  .t;  Fe.  petipac 


30 

33 

U 

7 

27 

600 

313 

20 

5 

4 

6 

6 

1 

22 

30 

220 

12 

34 

18 

151 

240 

15 

239 


Norlestrin,  1  nig  Fe,  refill 28 

N'jriestiin,  1  mg  28,  petipac 28 

Norlestrin,  1  nig28,  refill... 28... 

Diiiloxin,  0.1  mg 10 

Digitoiin. 0.1  mg lOOO 

Loestrin  1/20,  petipac.  28 

Loestrin  1/20,  refill 2g... 

Loestrin  1.5/30,  petipac ...         28 

Loestrin  1.5/30,  refill 28... 

Norlutate.Smg 30 

Tedral 10... 

Tedrai-sA :  1  lo: : : 

Mandelamine,  5CX)  mg ._.'.  10  : 

Pyridium,  100  mg IQ 

Dilantin  infatabs.  50  mg 10 


541 

....      1,560 

19 

134 

....  100.485 

175 

....     35.975 

80 

9 

....  156,940 

205 

28 52.585 


70 
815 

95 

280 

3 

1,595 

230 

£00 

20 
820 
420 
130 
360 
170 

30 
Dilantin  infatabs,  50  mg 100  .     ..      1,222 


KAPSEALS 
Digifortis 100 

Digifortis 5oo::: 

Ventrex  100... 

Desicol 100  " 

Dilantin,  30  mg 10 

Dilantin,  30  mg 100 

Dilantin,  30  mg 1,000 

Dilantin   100  mg 10 

Dilantin,  100  mg _ IQO 

Dilantin.  100  mg l.OOO 

Synkamin  4  mg     1()0 

Carbrital  H  strength 100 

Carbrital.  full  strength. 10 

Carbrital,  full  strength. I06    I. 


62 

7 

4 

87 

110 

149 

11 

1,420 

3.712 

878 

7 

W 

4* 

517 
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SCHEDULE  SB— Continued 


Product 


Untt 


Number 


KAPSEALS— Cofitiiiu«d 

Carbrital.  tuii  strength 1,000. 

Benadryl.  bO  mg 10 

Benadryl.  36  , Tig 100 


l.OOO. 
100... 
1,000. 
10  ... 
100... 
1,000. 
100... 


Benaary!  x  m£. 

Dilantin  wiln  phenobarbital,  '♦  grim.. 
Dilantin  with  ptienobarbital,  'i  gram.. 
Dilantin  Aitn  pne  joarbital,  'A  grain.. 
Dilantr.  wh  pnenoDsrbital,  J-i  gram.. 
Dilantin  .i!h  pheioaarbital.  Hgriin.. 

Benadryl  Mlh  epredrine    .  

Clllororr.ycelin,  2ti.1  mg Iv. 

Ciiloroi...te!in,  25u  mg 16 

Cliloroii;ycein,  ibO  m^ 100 

Ventriiei 100 

Ambodrvl    100 

MitonliniSg 100 

Pbelant.n 100 

Intribei 100 

Eldec 100 

Milontn,  Q  25  g 100 

Humatin,  250  mg 16 

Celontin,  03g 100 

Nitabec  Rx 30 

HaUbecRx 100 

Hatabec-FA 100 

Natabec-FA 1,000... 

Celofltin,  O.I5g 100 

Ponstel,  253  mg 100 

Natabec  w.th  fluoride 100 


CAPSULES  (SOFT  GELATIN) 

Menagen,  10,000  units 100. 

Tbeelandrol-lO 100. 

Zarootin,  250  mg 100. 

Chloral  hydrate,  USP,  500  mg. 10.. 

Chloral  hydrate  USP,  500  mg 100. 

B'OLOGICALS 


Allergenic  e»T?ct,  ragweed  and  re- 

late ;  aoHens. 
Alteife  lie  extract,  timothy  and   re- 

lated  poliens 

Poiso^  i.y  e'lr^ct 1  ml  vid 

Tiibeicuin,  ppo 10  test 

Tubeicuiin,  oiluent 10  ml 

Immunovac 10  ml 

ImmuG 2  ml 

hnmc-G 10  ml 

Histoolasn'n 1  ml 

Haoamine 5  ml 

Albuipan,  5  percent 250  ml 

Albusoa  1,  5  percent 500  ml 

Albuspan.  2"^  pe-cent 50  ml 

ImmuTe'anus,  250  units Singles 

Tetanus  toxoid,  fluid ,'.5  ml 

Tetanus  13x011.  nui-) 0.5  ml 

Tetanus  ioxm  ;.  adsorbed 

Poliomveli'i;  vaccine IP  ml 

Fluogen(72-73> 0.5  ml 

Fluoge.('2-73) 5  ml 

FluojenC?  73) 25  ml 

Hu.tia'jc Vial 

Flucgen(7J-74) 0.5  ml 

Huogen  (73-74) 5  ml 

Thrombtn.  tcoical 1.000  units... 

Thromhi  1,  f,;)iral 5.000  units. .. 

Throrrioiii,  lopical... 10,800  units.. 

Iriogeniipihe'ia.'etinus, pertussis...  7.5  ml 

OiDhthe'13.  tetanus  and  pertussis,  vac-    7.5  ml 

cine. 

Tataiij!  t^x-^id  15  ml 

Diphther.aan-:  'ttanustoxiods, fluid...  7.5  ml 

Diphthe'i3  anc  tetanus  toidods.  ad-    5  ml 

soibed 

lmmiino»a:  tablets 100 

Aplisol... Vial 

CAPSULES  (HARD  GELATIN) 

*mcill.  250  mg 10 

Amcili.  230  mg .  .  24 

Amall,  :50mg  IQO 

Araal!.  5'/"  mg '     "  10  ' I 

Amcill.  500  mg 100 

Sodium  pentobarbital,  100  mg 10 

Cyclopar.  250  mg  10 

Cyclooar,  25i  mg  lOO 

Cyc.opar,  250  ng.       .  1,000 

Cyclopar,  500  mg 100       

Nitrobid  2.5  mg 10 

Pavabid,  150  mg '.'."'.''.'.'.  10. '.'.'.'.11"'.'. 

Secobarbital  sodium,  100  mg  10 

Benadryl,  25  mg 10 

Benadry .  2i  mg  .      .  "  "  100 

S;™<3'^v.  ^•'^  mg    l.odo' 

Chloromycetin,  SO  mg..  100 

Chloromycetin,  100  mg   .. 100 

P»re;t.  20'  mg '  10  '  " 

P«resl,  206  mg.  .  iflo 

Pirest,  <00  mg  lo 

^rest.  400  mg '.'.'."'.'.'.'.  lOO"""!'. 

Oilopar,  250  mg \o 


1 

310 

3,109 

57 

202 

35 

10 

157 

37 

54 

300 

701 

110 

12 

439 

80 

74 

28 

1,155 

297 

378 

297 

100 

692 

453 

1 

38 
453 
116 


94 

1 

612 

130 

8 


23 

18 

6 

10 

1 

140 

331 

490 

983 

1 

190 

23 

2 

28 
60 
77 
9 
16 
23 


1 

21 
7 

16 

1 
489 


610 

1,654 

7S9 

160 

1,080 

50 

580 

1,861 

3 

74 

20 

300 

1 

300 

32.168 

38 

3 

21 

-100 

155 

-40 

SS8 

220 


Hroduct 


Unit 


Number 


CAPSULES   (HARD   GELATIN)— Con. 


Oxlopar,  256  mg 

Procaimanide  Hcl,  250  mg. 

Vectrin.  M  mg 

Vecirin,  :l  mg 

Vectrin,  106  mg. 


100- 

10.. 

10.. 

50.. 

10... 

Vectrin  500  mg 50 


STERl-UJSE  SYRINGES 
(DiSPOSABLE) 

SytoOei,  l.jOu  mcg/mi 1  ml. 

Benadry.,  bO  mg,'mi 1  ml. 

Heparin  sodium,  1,000  un.ts 1  ml. 

Hepirin  sodium  b.OOU  units 1ml. 

Heparin  sodium,  7  ''(XJ  units I  ml. 

Heparin  sodium.  10,000  units 1  ml. 

Hepaiin  sodium,  20.000  units 1  ml. 

Pitocin,  i:  units'ml. 1  ml. 

AMPOULES 

Caffeine  and  sodium  benzoate 2  ml. 

Pituitrin,  10  units 1  ml. 

PituitrinS,  iO  units 1ml 

Adrenam,  1:1,000 1ml 


Adrenalin  n  oil,  1:500 1  ml 

Puocin,     units 0.5  ml 

Pilocin.  10  units 1  ml 

Pitressin,  ,0  units 0.'  ml 

Pitressin.  20  units 1  ml 

Pitressin  ta.nate  in  oil,  5  units 1  ml 

Ephedrine  sulfate  injection,  0.05  g/ml.   1  ml 

Dextrose  iniection,  25  g. 50  ml 

Benadryl,    omg 1ml... 

Chloromycetin  solution.  0.5  g 2  ml 

Calcium  gluconate,  1  g 10  ml 

Ascor6ic  acid,  500  mg 2  ml. 

Dilantin,  100  mg.. 2  ml 

Dilantin,  250  mg 5  ml 

Quinine  and  urea,  50  percent i  ml 

(Magnesium  sulfate  injection.  1  g 2  ml 

Sytobex,  1,U00  meg.. 1  ml 

Theein.  aqueous  2  mg 1ml 

Tneelin,  aqueous.  5  mg 1  ml 

Theelin  in  oil.  1  mg 1  mg 


STERI-VIALS 

Adrenalin,  1:1,000 30  ml 

Antuitrin  S,  5,000  lU Vial 

Benadryl,  iO  mg/ml 10  ml 

Benadryl,  10  mg/ml 30  ml 

Benadryl,  50  mg,'ml 10  ml 

Combex.  parenteral 10  ml 

Escnatin 10  ml 

Eahatin. 50  ml 

Theelin  aqueous  suspension,  2  mg 10  ml 

T'^eelin  aqueous  suspension,  5  mg 5  ml 

Theelin  in  oil,  1  mg 10  ml 

Thiamine  hydrochloride.  100  mg/ml...  10  ml 

Thnmlne  hydrochloride.  100  n:g'ml...  20  ml 

Vitamin  Bcomplex.. 10ml 

Hexavibex.  100  mg'ml 5  ml 

Chloromycetin  succinate,  1  g Vial 

Lipo-Lutin  in  oil.  50  mg'ml 5  ml. 

Suritai.  1  g 

Surital,  !  g,  v»ith  diluent... 

Suntal,  5  g. 

Suritai,  10  g 

Livei  exiact.  10  mcg/ml 


Vial. 
Package... 

Vial 

Vial 

10  ml 


Vial. 
Vial.. 
10  ml. 


10  ml.... 
10  ml.... 

Vial 

Vial 

Vial 


Liver  extract  20  mcg/m 10  ml. 

Penicillin  S-R,  400.000  units "■ 

PenicillnS-R4.000.00U  units 

Penicillin-G,  procaine.  300,000  units/ 
ml. 

Sytobex,  100  mcg/ml 

Sytobex,  1.000  mcg/ml 

ACTH,  25  units 

ACTH,  40  units _ 

Dilantin,  250  mg 

Viomycin  sulfate.  1  g Vial 

Theelin  R  p 10  ml.. 

Dilantin,  100  mg Vial 

Sylobex-K,  1,000  mcg/ml 10  ml.. 

Amcill-S  125 Vial.... 

Amcill-S.  250  mg Vial.... 

Amcill-S,  500  mg Vial— 

Amcill-S  Ig Vial— . 

Benadryl,  50  mg/ml 1  ml 

Pitocin,  10  units 10  ml... 

Vectrin,  100  mg.. _ Vial 

Ketalar,  16  mg'ml.. 20  ml.. 

Ketalar,  10  mg/ml 50  ml... 

Keiaiar,  50  mg/ml 10  ml... 

Ketalar,  100  mg/ml    10  ml... 


MISCELUNEOUS  SPECIALITIES 

Silver  nitrate,  wax  capsules,  1  percent  .  100 

(ailoretone 1  oz 

Theelin  suppositories,  0.2  mg 6 

Benadryl Hoi 

Dilantin 1  oz 


77 
620 
120 
264 
l&C 
463 


930 

,220 

670 

210 

70 
260 

90 
580 


20 

30 

20 

1,240 

140 

10 

260 

50 

70 

1.170 

380 

130 

1.850 

20 

20 

10 

1,410 

220 

50 

40 

40 

30 

10 

40 


38 

320 

50 

46 

203 

1 

11 

6 

41 

14 

8 

7 

5 

51 

!4 

599 

5 

10 

8 

50 

21 

4 

7 

40 

20 

570 

72 

324 

28 

48 

11 

11 

87 

40 

43 

74 

385 

268 

155 

203 

23 

706 

22 

56 

215 

177 


6 
1 
14 
6 
5 


Product 


Unit 


•lumber 


MISCELLANEOUS  SPECIMENS— Coa. 

Chloromycetin  opthalmic.  25  mg Vial. 

Chloromycetin-hydrocortisone      oph-     5  m| 
thaimic 

Elase Vial... 

Sterile  disposable  syringes 2.5  ml 


Amcill  tor  suspension,  125mg/5  ml 5  ml 

Amiclltor  suspension.  125  mgyimi 16ml. .. 

Amcill  tor  suspension,  U5  mg  5  ml 80  ml . .. 

Amcill  for  suspensio".  125  Tig.'b  ml lu.  rr.i 

Amcill  fo  suspensio',  125mg,.'5  ml 1^0  ml... 

Amcill foi  suspension.  125mg,'brril 260 ml...:::: 

I   Amc'lltor  suspension.  25' mf '5  ml 80  ml :  "' 

I    Amcillfor  suspension,  256  mg.'b  ml lOCmi '. 

Amcill  lor  suspension,  25"  rng,5  ml Ibjirl..:::   ' 

Amcillio;  suspension.  2.bj  rng/Sml 200 mi 

Amcill  pediatric  drops,  100  mg/ml 20ml 

Penapar-VK,  125  m;/5  ml      10  ml  1 

Penapar-VK,  125  mg,,'5  ml lOO  ml...::'! 

Penapar-VK,  125  mg/5  ml. 23C  ml   . 

Per,apar-VK,  256  mv'5  m!_ lOo  ml 

Penapar-VK,  250  mg/5  ml 200  ml 


!57 
728 

1,187 
12.U91 
55,200 
42.600 
95 
323 
26 
99 
131 
774 
344 
344 
410 
400 
IbO 
31 
241 
120 


Samples  and.or  stock  packages  o'  Ri-iegeno  products  are 
presented  by  representative  to  priysicians  only  in  response  to 
a  direct  request  or  on  an  affirmative  answer  tc  an  inquiry  a-'  to 
wiiether  the  p>iysician  would  like  ihem.  In  the  case  of  oral  con- 
traceptive producu,  additional  quantities  of  starter  packages 
are  ;eft  with  a  rhysician,  cr  his  nurse,  on  the  basis  o'  a  previjui 
request  :or  them. 

Parke-Davis  has  a  policy  ot  not  distributing  proouct  samples 
ot  :tock  packages  u!  prescription  products  lo  stuoents  of  medi- 
cine, pnarmacy,  nursing,  etc. 

Attached  are  itemized  .ists  showing  Uie  quantity  ol  each 
proauct  sample  or  stock  package  distributed  in  1973  Sepaiete 
lists  are  provided  tor  samples  and  stocl<  pacttages  of  piescriptjon- 
iegend  products 


Product 


Unit 


Number 


LIQUIDS 

Benylin  expectorant 5  ml g,000 

Benyl:n  expectorant 10  m.l 600 

Benynn  expect^'ant 4  oz ..I      2,  J40 

eenylin  exj-pctorant ISoz ._'       LSll 

Benylin  evp.-ct.ranL.. Gallon '    43 

Initia  drops  .Mitn  iluoride 50  ml 198 

Chloromycetin  palmitate 60  ml 220 

Chlorom/cet;"  otic 15  ml..      :'"     16  658 

1,113 

21,961 

76 

147 

19 

30 

200 

1,2:5 

3S4 

2 

8 

6 

15 

7 

1,S83 

3 

475 

267 


Ophthochior 5  ml 

Ophthoc.Mor  7.5  ml...".': 

Dilantin- 30  suspension 8  oz 

Dilantin -125  suspension 8  az 

ADC  Drops  Aitn  fluoride 30  ml 

AOC  Oroijs  «ith  fluor.ae V'  ml 

AmtJenyl  expjctorart 5  .ml 

Am-ienyl  expectoiont    4  oi 

Amcenyi  expectorant Pint 

Amue'i/I  expectorant   Gallon 

Bar. :3se  liquid... Pmt. 

Ba'ciaje  liquid Gallon 

Milontin  suspension Pint 

Midicel  suspension 4  oz 

Po.in  suspension  _. 2oz-. 

AJD£C  "lops  wit.h  fluoride 30  ml 

ABOtC  drops  with  tiuonde 50  ml 

Vectrin  syrup... 2  oz 


TINCTURES 


Belladonna.  USP. 


16  oz 


OmTMENTS 


!  o; 

3.5  g 

i-,  oz 

3.5  g 

Vj  oz 

lu  g .. 

30g 

10  g 

30g 

3-.g 

.07 


Chlorcmvcetin  cream.  1  perce.nt. 

Chlorom.cetin  ophthji'nic.  I  percent.. 
Chloromycetin  ophthalmic,  !  percent.. 

Ophthocort 

Ophtr.TCort 

Elase 

Eljse  .. 

tl3se<hloromycetin 

Elase-chloromycaii.i 

Chloromycetin-polymyxin  ophthalmic. 
Ghloron:iycetin-polymyxin  ophthalmic  . 

ELIXIRS 

Iron,  quinine  and  strychnine Garion 

Te'pin  hydrate  and  codeine  P-D 4  oz 

Terpin  hydrate 16  oz 

Terpin  hydrate Gallon 

Phenobarbital 16  oz 

Benadryl 5  ml 

Benadryl 4  oz 

Benadryl 16  oz 

Benadryl Gallon 

Carbntal 16  oz 

Ambodryl 16  oz 

Theophylline  (495) 15  ml 


147 

14,420 

2.187 

319 

1,586 

116,742 

356 

50,  (S8 

i32 

3 

lc3 


I 

2 

61 

1 

5 

2,800 

1.145 

380 

16 

13 

48 

300 
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SCHEDULE  50 

COMPLIMENTARY  MATERIALS  SUPPLIED  FOR  UBORATORY 
USE  ONLY 

(SupfilMd  to  Physiciani  or  Pharmacists  for  Standards  and  for 

SiBceptilMlity  Ttstinc  ProcadiKcsj 

In  rasponsa  to  wrinan  raquasts  fram  physKians  or  pharini- 
cnts  in  hospitals  or  comparibla  institutions,  Parlia-Divis 
supplies  limitad  amounts  of  activa  incradiants  of  products  for 
use  in  latMratory  procaduras.  such  is  Mood  laval  datanni nations 
and  antimicrobial  suscaptibtlity  tastina  Tha  til|in|  balow  slwws 
ItM  numbar  of  such  samplas  sant  or  dalivaradto  physicians  or 
pharmacists  durinn  1973 


Product 


Bromodiphanhydramine  HCI  powdar 
Oiphanhydfamina  HCI  powder  . 

Wetltsuximide  powdai  

Chloramphaflioil  powd*'        

Diphanylhydantoin  powdai   

Mathaqualone  HCI  powdar 

Ethosiuimida  poivdai 


Nanbar 

Amount 

(srams) 

5.0 

Z3.0 

4.0 

24 

51.0 

9.0 

1.5 

8.5 

VETERINARY  PSODOCTS 


Product 


Unit 


Nema  Morm  capsutas,  0.2  ml 

Nama  laonH  capsutes,  0.5  ml 

Itama  wonn  capsalas,  1  ml 

Nama  worm  capsutas,  2  5  ml 

ftema  anna  capsates.  5  ml 

Dilantin  Kapsaals,  IM  m| 

IMical  taMab.  250  ait 

Midical  taMals.  500  m( 

CMoiXMiycatin  ophthalmic  ointment,  1 
percant. 

Midwal  suspensio*,  250  ml  ml 

VataUr.  lOOmtml... .. 

Krasodip..  

Kreso  dip 

Kreso  dip 

SuntJl,  1  I 

Suntal,  5  f 


A    H.  ROBINS 


Product  desaiplion'sue 


REGULAR  SAMPLES 

Oalkon  loam.'kit.  20  |m  

Dimataaa  elixir,  1  ai 

Dimetam  expectorant.  1  az 

OiaMtaaa  expect  DC,  I  oi 

Oimatiae  extantibs  12,  63 

Orawtane  takMs,  12S     ...   

DMoataae  axtar<abs  S.  6S 

Oimetapp  aluir,  1  oz     

Dimatapp  extaatate,  &S 

Doana  exteatabt,  6S 

Donnacal-PG,  1  01     , 

Donnabte  taMab.  6S    

Donnasap  tablets.  6S 

Donnasap  MP.  63 

Donnatal  capsules,  12S 

Doanatal  dixir.  1  01 

Doaaatal  extaatahs  SS 

Oo<Miatal  UWats,  12S    .. 

Donnatal  tablets  No  2,  12S 

Donnatal  plus  tahtats.  I2S 

DoaoazyaM.SS 

Eatanrme  tablats.  GS 

Ejub  taMals.  6S     

Eina  R  taMets,  6S 

PaMMa  tabs  «d  free,  6S 

Phenaptien  ripialat.  6S 

Paadiia  taMats,  20  ma,  6S 

Poadiana tatatats.  IZxbT.  

Kekaxia  tsMats,  K 

Robaxin.  750  UHatt. 

■ataxisal  taMats,  8S 

IMaxnal  PH  taMats.  «S 

RotanMl  taMats.  6S 

Rabtaal  ferti  taMats,  SS 

BaMnM  Ptt  taMatx.  SS 

RaMaM  PH  fana  tab.  6S 

ftoMciKifl  VK  sol  125,  5  mi     

l)aMcitlMVKtate2M  2 

tebimycia  tabe  250  mc  2S      

ttrrap.  I5ail 

t  250  captMas.  4 

lAC,l«  

SMta.  500  B«  tab*.  «S 

Tytatraa  ripiMai.  2S0, 6S .. 

Tytatrae  captalet.  ISO  6S  . 

Tatal  report  recMar  samples 


Number 


12 8 

12 5 

12 3 

12 8 

12 16 

1.000 9 

100 14 

100    17 

35». 116 

60  ml 13 

lOmi 135 

16az 10 

32<a 1 

Gallon 4 

Vial 54 

Vial 52 


Carton 

Unib 

packafe 

distributed 

0012 

13,216 

0072 

3,021 

0072 

1.879 

0072 

1,349 

CI  44 

3.994 

0144 

2,198 

0144 

3,228 

0072 

17,856 

0144 

25,502 

0012 

414 

0072 

3,271 

0072 

121 

0072 

852 

0072 

243 

0144 

2.  390 

0072 

4,862 

0144 

2,278 

0144 

7,503 

0012 

276 

0012 

435 

0072 

3,530 

0072 

2,505 

0144 

898 

0144 

161 

0072 

6SS 

0072 

6,602 

0144 

9,065 

0012 

3,534 

0072 

1.886 

0072 

10,888 

0072 

5,921 

0072 

32 

0144 

878 

0144 

2,313 

nu 

657 

mu 

1,305 

DIM 

4,032 

01 «« 

10,202 

0072 

15,192 

0072 

427 

0072 

13,706 

0072 

1,798 

0072 

1,094 

8072 

98 

0072 

82 

192.348 


Product  description 'size 


Carton 
packafe 


Units 
distributed 


REGULAR  SAMPLES— Continued 


Ambai  tablets,  100  .  

Ambar  No.  1  eitentabs.  100 

Afflbai  No.  2  (xtsntabs.  100 

Oalkon  Shield,  standard,  8s 

Oalkon  Shield,  small  8  s 

Oalkon  toam  refill,  45  |m 

Oalkon  toam/liit.  45  im 

Oalkon  toam  refill,  90  (m       

Dimatane  eliiir.  16  01  

Dimatane  expectorant,  16  oz 

Oimatane  ixiwctorani,  I  |al 

Oimetane  expectoiant  DC,  16  oz.. 

Oimetane  expectorant  DC,  I  pi. 

Oimetane  eitentabs  12.  100 

Oimetane  txtentabs  12.  500  

OimeUne  UMets,  100   

Dimatane  tablets,  500 

Oimetane  txtentabs  8,  100    

Oimetane  extsntabs  8,  500 

Oimetane  10  injectable,  6  s 

Oimetaiie  10  injectable.  100 

Oimatane  100  injectable,  2  cc 

Oimetapp  elixir,  4  01. .   

Oimetapp  elixir,  16  at 

Oimetapp  eliilr,  t  |al  

Oimetapp  extentabs.  100 

Oimetapp  (xtentabs.  500 

Donna  extentabs,  100 

Oonnaid  PG,  6  oz 

Donnafel  PG.  16  oz      .      

Oonnaiesic  eit  No  1,  30 

Ooanaiesic  ext.  No.  2,  30 

Doflnalate  tablets  100 

Donnasap  tablets.  100 

Oonnasep  tablets.  500     

Ooonasep- MP  tablets.  IW 

Donnatal  capsules,  IIX) 

Donnatal  capsules.  500  

Ooanatal  capsules,  1,000. 

Donnatal  El  disco  5ML.  100  

Donnatal  eliiir,  16  oz 

Donnatal  aliiir,  1  gal        

Donnatal  eitentabs.  100 

Donnatal  extentabs,  500 

OonnaUl  UWets,  lOO.      

DonnaUl  tablets,  500        

Donnatal  tablets.  1.000 

Donnatal  Ois-Co  pack  1000 

Donnatal  taMets  No.  2,  100 

Donnatal  plm  elixir,  16  oz 

Donnatal  piMS  tiMats,  100 

Donnatal  pliB  taMats,  1.000 

Oonnazyme  taUets,  100 

Donnazyme  taMats,  500. 

Oopram  injactaMa,  20  ec 

Oopram  V  iniactat>la,  20  cc 

Entozyma  taMats,  100 

Entozyma  UMets.  500.   

Exna  tabtats  100 , 

Exaa  R  taMats.  100 

Exna  R  taMats.  500 

Pabatatatabs  sod  free.  100 

Pabalata  tabs  sod  free,  500 

PhaaaplMn  capsules,  100 

Phanapkan  capsules.  500 

capsules,  1,000 

taMats,  100 

Pkonapken  '4  v  disco,  4x24 

PkanaptMn  cod  qtr  (r,  100 

Phaniphan  cod  qtr  |r,  500 

PltaoapiMfl  \i  If  disco,  4x24 

Pkenaphan  cod  half  fr,  100  

Pkanaphan  cod  half  |r.  500 

Phaoapkan  1  fr  disco,  4x24 

PhanapiMnood  1  (rain,  100.. 

Phanaplian  cod  1  train,  500 

PlianaplMo  plus  taMets,  100 

Poadimin  taMats.  100 

PoMlimIn  taMats,  500 

Qttimdei  extentabs.  30 

QuinMax  axtantabi.  100. 

Qainidax  axtantabs,  250 

Rtpaisa  5  mt  taMats.  100 

Repoise  5  mt  taMets,  500.. 

Rapaisa  lOaitUMats.  100.  

Rapoba  10  m|  taMats,  500 

Bapoisa  25  mt  taMab,  100 

Rapoiia  25  mt  taMats,  500 

Rabaxin  ampub  10  cc,  5s 

Robaxin  ampMi  lOcc.,  25S 

Robaxin  tiMab,  SO 

Rataxin  taMab,  100...     

Robaxin  taMab,  500 

Robaxia.  750  taMab.  50 

Rebaxia.  750  UMab.  500 

llDbaxiaal  MMab,  100 

RabaxiMi  tabtab,  500 

Rebaxital  PH  taMab,  100 

RobaxisM  PH  taMab,  500 

RabJMl  taMab,  100 

RMmI  %1a  taMab,  ioo J '..'.''.'.'.'. 

PHIaMab,100 

^^  PH  tabtab.  SOO 

MsbbMl  PH  fofts  tibt,  100. . . .- 

RebiaM  PH  farta  tabs,  500 


4 

13 

12 

11 

1 

665 

472 

484 

1,735 

'   1,'824 

1   136 

2 

669 

1 

549 

43 

1 

34 

25,791 

8.449 

4 

11,392 

«4 

201 

447 

1.631 


63 

188 

2 

43 

520 

2 


2 

1.367 

1 

870 

1 

2.  125 

32 

14 

2 

60 

6 

66 

1 

897 

3 

78 


884 

25 

289 

38 

2 

178 

1 

1,155 

3 

3 

15 


446 
2 
4 

7,401 
6 


498 

2 

156 

24,  718 

28 

30,545 

140 

72 

18 


50 

4 

227 


364 

1 

201 

14 

4 

1,990 

6 

994 

1 

2 


283 

1 

4SS 

100 

166 


Product  description,'size 


Carton 
packaie 


Uaiti 
distnb«ti4 


REGULAR  SAMPLES — Continued 

Robinul  mjectaMe,  1  ct,  5  S ij. 

Robinul  injicUbla.  5  cc,  IS jf; 

RoMcillin  VK  Sol  125.  100  ml jt  iii 

Robicillin  VK  Sol  125.  200  ml 'Tj 

Robicillin  VK  Sol  250.  100  ml « 

RoMcilUn  VK  Sol  250,  200  ml «, 

RobKillin  VK  tabs  250.  100 4  m 

Robicillin  VK  tabs  500,  100...  ij?, 

RoMcillin  VK  tabs  500,  500 J 

Robimycin  tabs  250  mi,  100 |  ui 

Robimycm  tabs  250  mg.  500 '   | 

Robitet  Syrup,  16  oz      1511 

Robitel  250  capsules,  100 7  Si 

Robitet  250  capsules,  1,000 "13 

RoMtet  500  capsules,  100 j  bJ 

Robitet  500  capsules,  500 J 

Robitussin  AC,  2  oz 4 

Rot)ilussin  AC,  4  oz   qJ 

Robitussin  AC.  16  oz. i  m 

Skelaiin  tablets.  50 '53 

Skelaim  tablets,  500 i 

Sternal  eitentabs,  100 4g 

Stental  eitentabs,  SOO j 

Sulla  taWets,  50 »tj 

Sulla  taWets,  500 

Tybatran  caps,  125  mt.  100 i 

Tybatian  caps,  250  mt  100   43 

Tybatran  caps.  350  mt.  100                 77 

Total  report  clinical  samples 188.582 

Dimetan*.  8  mt.  6S   95  455 

Dimetane.  12  mg,  6S      95i«S5 

Oimetane  etiiir,  1  oz     95  65 

Dimetane  taWets,  12S  95]  455 

Dimetapp  elixir,  1  oz. 154,631 

Oimetapp  extentabs,  63 345,481 

Donnatal  capsules.  12S IIO.W 

Donnatal  elnir,  loz       80,200 

Donnatal  extentabs,  6S     190,180 

Donnatal  lableU,  12S 190,100 

Phenaphen,  6S                 190.855 

Roba«in.750  (two  vials),  6S 171,139 

Robinul  forte.  6S 170.000 

Total 2.158,170 


HOFFMAN-LA  ROCHE,  INC. 


Drug 

Alurate  Elixir  1  pt 

Alurata  Elixir  Ver.  16  oz 

Matulane  cap  50  mt.  100 

Arfonad  amp  10 

Berocca  amps  lOO's 

Berocca  vials  20 cc.. 

Berocca  amp  10 

Berocca  C  SOO  amp  10 

Berocca  tab  100 

Berocca  tab  500 

Berocca  aflervs.  tab  lO's 

Dalmanecap  15  mt.  100 

Dalmanacap  15  m|.  500 

Dalmane  cap  15  mt- 1,000  TED. 

Dalmanecap  30  mt-  100 

Dalmanecap  30mt. 500 

Oatmanc  cap  30  mt.  comp.  10. . 
Dalmane  cap  30  mt.  1,000  TED. 

Levo-Oromoran  vials  lOcc 

Lavo-Ororooran  amp  10 

Lavo-Droinoran  tab  2  mi.  100.. 

Larodopa  cap  0.25  cm.  100 

Larodopa  cap  0.25  r".  500 

Larodopa  cap  O.SO  tm.  100 

Larodopa  cap  0.50  |m.  SOO 

LirodoiM  tab  100  mt.  100 

Larodopa  tab  0.25  tm.  100 

Larodopa  tab  0.25  tm.  500 

Larodopa  tab  2x100 

Larodopa  tab  0.50  ■«.  100 

Urodopa  tab  0.50  tm.  500 

Larobac  tab  100 

Ancobon  cap  2S0  m|.  100 

Ancobon  cap  SOO  mt- 100 

Ancobon  cap  SOOmt 

Fluorouracil  amp  SOmt- 10 

FUDR  S  ml.  vialJ  ri 

Erudex2  percent  sM.  10  ml 

Efudex  5  parcant  tM.  10  ml 

Efadax  5  parcant  craam  25  mt. . 

Azo  GantanM  tab  SO 

AzoGantanol  tab  SOO 

Aza  GantanM  tab  100 

GantanM  tab  100 

GantanM  tab  SOO 

Gaatanol  tabs  1,000  no 

GantanM  saspamioo  16  oz 

QMithtin  tab  0.S  laL  in 

aantritin  tab  dS  tm.  SOO 

SaalrWn  tab  0.S  tm.  14)00 

Oaotrtsia  tabO.S  im.  5.000 

Gantrisin  tab  1,000  TED 


ToU 


40 

2 

1,137 

59 

J 

2,171 

771 

J71 

31,901 

ITS 

214 

11, 3M 

122 

17 

35.524 

222 

4.3n 

HI 

12 

! 

2J0 

440 

10( 

1.12< 

505 

1,K7 

958 

333 

7 

5,341 

24,230 

1.W 

ISI 

130 

17 

M 
637 

im 

2 
2lt 

12,901 

19,182 

471 

13 

1.821 

sa 

5 
17 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


13153 


HOFFMAN-LA  ROCHE,  INC.-ContiniMd 


Dnt 


Total 


taMlMi  craam  3  oz 284 

(MirWa  opM.  Mat  H  a — 88S 

•aabWaampSeelO. HI 

Caabtria  8«v  lOoe  10 93 

CaMrtMifl*M-Ml.H« 2.102 

tMlrWn»«dMi»L4ei 1,010 

fiMbWa  pad  Mb.  16 K S.7M 

eaatrina  lyraa  16  01. 164 

Aia6aatibifiMll00 4.617 

AaCMtrMotabSOO 340 

IMI/IO 186 

,l0mf/10 222 

.2Sm|/10 147 

UaeQantrUnw«.16oz. 252 

UHbaeMs  lOecTs 144 

1 10„ 56 

ikCOmt-lOO 803 

itaHOm-SOO 585 

I  MaiHpin  tab  100 1,142 

iiynpien 67 

MMHaaa  2  ari.  anpt.  lO'i 98 

lliMatll8«*.40mf.lO 86 

MMatH»MsCOR«.lDBe S44 

NbtaM  amp.  60  Mi.  ID 5 

NfMwMSOac.  100 121 

IMii4trtril200Mt.l00 325 

MMwtabMa^SOD 2 

N*awcap300MC.I00 2,945 

IMadar  cap  300  mg.  SOO 110 

Pialopoa  amp  10 335 

PfHlipMa  ML  7.5  ml 204 

PiMHpMa  Bnarida  tab  100 5 

PiirtflaBrwMda  tab  1,000 64 

I  im  VI  1x1.000  l'i„ 1,880 

imtviuzjoori 433 

.    I  Math  anp  1x2.000 325 

PiMbpaia  MaOi  amp  1x4,000 ISO 

MliVlta  tab  10  ««.  loo S29 

MKllaa  tab  IS  mt.  1,000 62 

UhnicapSe 6 

UMiscapSOO 517 


Libraxcap  100 

Ubrax  cap  500  fowt , 

Manrium  5-2  tab  500 

Manrium  S-4  tab  SOO 

Manrium  S-4  tab  100 

Manitam  10-4  tab  500 

Manrium  10-4  tab  100 

Manrium  S-2  tab  100 

RMriaoM  timaipaN  100*1 

RoniacM  MUr  16  oz 

Roniacoj  tab  50  mt-  100 

RoniacM  thnaipMi  tab  w'.....'. 

RoniacM  timatpan  tab  100 

Baroeca  aflar.  tab  10.. 

Barocea  affar.  tab  2x10 

Ubriam  cap  10  m(.  500 

Librtamcap  10  aig  LOOOTEO... 

Ubrtam  cap  S  mc-  SOO 

Librium  cap  S  mt.  1,000  TED 

Ubrlamcap25  m(.500 

Librivm  cap  25  mt.  1,000  TED 

Ubrhim  amp  100  mt.  10 

Ubriam  5  mt.  cap  10  x  S0„ 

Ubrlom  cap  10  mt.  100 

Librium  25  mt-  cap  10  x  SO 

Librium  5  mt.  cap  R  X  P  SO's 

Ubriam  2S  mf.  cap  SO 

Librium  10  mt.  cap  SO's 

Librium  cap  S  mg.  100 

Librium  cap  25  m(.  100 

Librium  cap  25  mr  1,000  •ovt... 

Libritabs  tab  10  mt- 100 

Ubritabi  tab  10  ■«.  500 

Ubritabs  tab  S  mt.  100 

UbritabttabSmt-SOO 

Ubritabs  tab  25  ii«.  100 

Ubritabs  tab  25  mt.  500 

Synkayvito  aap  S  mt.  10 

Syakayvtta  amp  10  mi.  10 

SyMiayvito  amp  7S  mt  10 , 

Skynkayvito  tab  5  mt- 100 

Taractan 

Taractan  amp  25  mg.  10 


55,621 

3 

15 

5 

690 

21 

1,121 

706 

3 

40 

242 

76 

93 

3,783 

92 

81 

4,617 

97 

374 

63 

219 

20 

872 

13 

73,932 

1 

9 

6 

3 

15,316 

13,350 

5 

4,695 

103 

1,593 

41 

,136 

U 

180 

400 

226 

297 

9 

86 


Drug 


Total 


1, 


Taractan  tab  10  mg.  SOO 55 

Taractan  tab  10  mg.  100 180 

Taractan  tab  25  mg.  500 12 

Taractan  tab  25  mg.  100 610 

Taractan  tab  50  mg.  500. 67 

Taractan  tab  50  mt.  100 567 

Taractan  tab  100  mt.  500 32 

Taractantab  100  mt  100 252 

Taractan  cane.  16  oz 68 

Tensilon  viMs  lOee  Is 505 

Teaibon  amp  Ice  10.. 55 

rigancap  100  mt.  100 334 

Titan  amp  200  mt.  25 2 

Titan  amp  200  mt  10 399 

Tjfan  suppos.  lO's 2,8M 

Titan  suppos.  SO's _. 235 

Titan  vijis20a  I's 1.431 

Tifan  cap  2S0  mt  500 95 

Titan  cap  250  mt  100 3.217 

Titan  dispos.  syr.  10  x  2 381 

Valium  tab  2  mt  500 849 

Valium  tab  5  mt  SOO 2,475 

Valium  tab  5  mt  100 171,  105 

Valium  tab  10  mt  500 _ 977 

VMiumtab  10  mt  100 _  68,235 

Valium  tab  2  mt  1,000  TED 85 

Valium  tab  5  mt  1,000  TED 154 

VaJiom  tab  2  mt  100 41  137 

VMium  2  mt  tab  SO  RxPak 16 

Valium  5  mt  tab  SO  RxPak. 18 

Valium  tab  10  mt  1,000  TED 109 

VMium  amp  10  mi.  10 2.385 

Valium  vials  10ml.  Is 6,143 

Valium  amp  MG/CC  10x200 2 

Valium  dtep  jyr  10 2.424 

Valium  2  mt  tab  1,000  TED.... 1 

Vi  Panta  FZastabs  100 8  265 

Bactrim  100 9,100 

Bactrim  500 1,695 

Bactrim  tab  RxPak  40 28,401 

Bactrim  tab  RxPak  10  X  40 568 

Bactrim  tab  2  X  40's 16.987 


SEARLE 


Samples  prescription  produds 


Delivared  by  mail 


SMicitad 


OMivared  by 
medical 
servica 
reprasantativa 
UnsMicitad      (all  sMicitad) 


AMactona  7's _ 1250  000 

AMadazide  7's I'OOO'OOO 

AMeetazide  28's i8,666            '327!0O0 

Draauaiint  amps  5  ml. 15  ooo 

Oramamiae  amps  1  ml 15,666               30^000 

Flagyl  inserts  lO's 15  060 

Pn^Baathine  IS  mt  5's 800,000 

Pro-Baathine  C  Pb.  5'$ 400  000 

Pro-Banttiine  C  Dartal  3's 200000 


Samples  prescription  prodticta 


Delivered  by  mail 


SMidted 


OMnrared  by 
medical 
service 
representative 
UnsMicitad      (all  solicited) 


2's. 


Pro-Banttiine  P. A. 

Pro-Banthlna  vial 

Progestins: 

Ovidan(21  and  28)... 

Demulen  (21  and  28) 

Enovid-£  (20  and  21). 

Enovid  5  mg 


15,000 


68.000 

51.200 
19.400 


300,000 

15.000 

2.080,000 

!,  420.  000 

250,000 

245,000 


Total- 


138.600 


48,000 


8,347.000 


SMITH,  KLINE  I  FRENCH 


Drat  name 


Number  M  pilis 


Cembid ,. .........  S% 

Campazina 1 7 

^g^ '.'.'.'.""    10; 

Onade 10 

SMaziaa {a 

TMrta 3 

T»MKM»._ !i.i."i;iiiiiiiiii;ii     s! 

OilMd 

DriaaiHN„ 

^y*«aai "."":::;;:::::: 

Tnaaril 

Tam-Oraada MI 

a ::::::::::::::::.    3, 

sK-65"ii"pi(rt:::::: 

SK-AaMdUin j 

SKjfjWWydn :.:         1, 

fliSSX' »■ 

SlUaxaaia....  

Stt-Titiacydina I"II""I""M"" 


730,000 
260,000 
810.000 
390.000 
060,000 
000.000 
670.000 
170,000 
150,000 
580,000 
12.000 
270,000 
290.000 
300,000 
740,000 
398,000 
600,000 
520.000 
210.000 
950.000 
980.000 
870.000 


SQUIBB 
FIELD  SAMPLES-1973  TOTAL  YEAR 


Hamatinic  (2,143344) 89,331  J43,b47 

MycMog  (1.K3.844) 69,658  262,984 

Ktn«ki|<2,142425> 119,046  408,799 

Earwi(M>s«Mia) .  7,567 

PreUxM  0,^J90) 265,810  21.211 

Pronastyl  (1,605,753) 178,417  40.058 

Raudixin  (4,170,70) 74,478  32,368 

Rauzida  (1^496,S123 275,384  124,613 

Naturatin  0.801,99) 46,463  18,334 

Antifungab  026.024  and  1,386,788). . .  266, 017  167, 683 

Sumydn  (6,418JOO) 45,856  225,000 

Mystadin  0,30,9^) 1,342,483  155,414 

Vaatids  (Ui0JB2  and  4,473.464) 1,609.615  267.123 

Prindpan  (5.021,044  and  1,478,SH)..  1,994.549  469.000 

EtJuil  (1,677,084) 464.051  144,237 

Pentids  (liiO,720  and  3.443,080) 1. 429.050  202.322 


DIRECT  MAIL  SAMPLES— 1973  TOTAL  YEAR 


Group 


Total 
units 


Total 
cost 


Pronestyl  mailint  cost  (1,131.792) 188,632      {106,583 

MycMot  mailint  cost  (1,913,492). 106.305        103,000 

Kenalot  mailing  cost  (2.846.142) 158,119         1S2.000 


lai.^ 


CX>NG;RESSipiNIAI^  RI;^9JEUD  —  SpSf  ATE 


May  6,  1974 


SYNTEX 


Product 


Unit 


Numb«r 

Miynt*6  by 

d«t«ilni«n 


Numtxr 

stnt  to 

phy^uns 

upon   direct 

request 


Product 


Unit 


(Urine  (cromolyn  sodium) — .  I  !»••>  i  7M.  788 

Mipply. 

Amdrol  ^Qiymetholone). 50'l —  96 

tvei  (ejteritied  estrogens) '"• 73.916 

Udei  (fluocinon.oe) 1  dey'i  4.779,313 

Mippty 
<»i|i»-V 

Norlnyl  (nol»l^md(one  end  mestraoot) Cyd 2.776.419 

»Of-0  0   (nonethind(one) 35'i 194.658 

(paramethMone  ic«»ate) lOO'i 1.493 


4.  SCO 

9 

5.204 
85.329 


120, 180 

12.612 

9 


Synilif<(liioci»okrtte«tontde) 1  dty'i 

supply 


Topsyn  (fluocinonide  fit).. 


1.5  fm). 


(15  1 
1  dey's 


V<£itrol  (sultaniUmide.  aimntcrinc  byttrochloiide 
ind  dUntMnX 


supply 
(1.5  im  ). 
1  dose  or  \i 
dey's  sup- 
ply (7  5 
tm.). 


Number 

delivered  by 

deteilmen 


5, 772. 304 
6:A155 

361,824 


Neeilar 

seMh 

ptiyskiiM 

upon  d(.i(i 


H7M 
iilll 

10.  ni 


Note   Slice  cioroolyn  sodium  lepresented  t  sipitBcant  mm  drug  J»r  esttimi  in  wtiich  there  wis 
co«ideiat>te  medtcsl  interest,  to  euure  immeriate  ivaiteUNty  ol  the  product  liter  FDA  approval. 


I  tnde  ibe  unit  (GO's)  «ru  mailed  to  each  drufstore  (approiimately  55,000)  and  to  alleriiitii 
pediatriciani  (epproiiautely  16,000). 


AT1ACHM!£MT  D 
SCKERINil  LA&ORAIOKItS-PRESCRIPnON  SAMPirj  D'STRIBUTED.  YUR   1973 


PiOj'JC'. 


Atrin  nasal  spray: 
15  cc 

ice 

Atnp  nasal  sv!u!j.^n 

30  cc 

Sec 

Cal«xtone  tablets. 
0.6  niL  16  tatn 


100  ^.^ 

20  'ilt 

Stubs , 

100  tabs 

1  .'.<00  u{.       


IC  UOi, , 

40Ubi 

to  tabs 

Euaf^n  ta:.ieU. 

"l?  lat".  . 
?4  tati  . 
Sk  taLS.. 

fco  UbS.. 

'2  liLs... 
?«  'sbs  . 
lUi  tabs. 
250iaLs. 


2  2', 


21  '.aL', 


1- 

T- 


6C  ubs ..4.. 

'i  ',30S ..4" 

&4  'atis...,. ....6,. 

KXj  t.bs i.. 

^V.  l^DS X. 


«  .^ 


.4  ■  jL/S 

bi.'  -jLs 

/V  ,»Ui 

M  uu-t 

iOu  !sOS 

;yi-.:-i 


i.7l 


7i  I-'.;   

W  idtjb 

iX  ;.:'js 

iiC  ub: 


Units  distributed 


155,853 
706,477 

9,036 
154.019 

82,586 


0.6  mi.  21  tabs - 125,685 

0  6  mi.  30  tabs  - -  518 

0.6  mg.  100  tabs    1,889 

C.6  mg.  500' tats    .  15 

Celertone  soiutvan   5  ex 18,759 

Chtor-Truretcn  'aM^jts 

4  mc.  15  tabs     8,665 

4mg.24taD5       56,330 

4mg.  lOri'aDs       3,075 

4  mg.  1  000  tass  - 57 

«mg.l6ta!!s    72,963 

gmg.  10C!asj 2.991 

8  tog.  l.OtX)  labs 16 

8  o>g.  5  000  tabs 18 

12mg.l6Ubj 225,351 

12  mg.  32  tabs 

12  mg,  100  ;ibs 

12  mg.  1.000  toha - 

D-iioi  T  iTi-toi     i-xtaole. 


152 
49 


C?4 
111 
220 


8S1 
1 


8  101 

464, 2S0 

9,  i66 


264 
61 


1, 

29, 

183, 


172 
730 
809 
21 
389 

432 
48 


1. 
43. 

ie.7. 


576 
105 
511 
3) 
525 

12 
48 

184 

9b3 

116 

15 

143 

M2 
%2 
4% 
892 

19 

4ti5 


Mail  dellvertes 


Personal 
delivery      Bequestad    Unrequested 


694 
23.857 

228 
842 

7,658 

5,105 

8 

42 


22 

94 
254 
175 


382 
104 


3,695 


I 
10 

23,647 


6,390 


41 
22 


41 

39 

12 

1.547 

1 

7 


12 

633 

1 


4 

21 

5 

674 

1 

1 


16.  975 
488.322 


9,468 


11,098 


11,098 


♦3,047 
67.285 


145,416 

1 

73 


16.578 


2,543 
288 


2.  543    < 
288    ' 


Units  distributed 


Product 


Persona) 
delivery 


Men  delhreriei 


Requested    Unr 


I,  cm  'abtpts 

125  Fi|   bO  tabs. 

2!>0  mg 

60  tibs 

2iO  t!>tis.. 
l.iX'O  tabs.. 

!,0Onn 

14  Ubs 

2Stabs 

fcO  -sts 

lUOtJbs.... 
2bO  tut-s  .   . 
'imyci'i  creim 

40  'Jncl'es. 


69 

b85 

48 

3 


1 


Gar ^m.cin  "r^'Tient: 
40  Untttes: 

1  er-i     .  

ib  «rp  . 

(iaraeevciii  or'^n*"!   pisijn  sal*    100  gm. 
(•aiamycin  inii-ctaole:  40  m;; 

G3f  jm(Cin  r  |ect:^ole  ,,if  :i..'nc. 

Garrr,  ,'cn   '!,inhalmic  i:intnert"  V^02... 

Garamvcin  oohliilTiic  ?o'u'(on;  5  cc. 

HNper'ta: 

Metim.  ; 

Metimy  1 

Metrer  ■ 

Mtiref  ■, 

OptimYT 

Ophthar- 

SeJium 


i"l  ■c.MBIe.  20  mg 

If  '^Jlmic  Su' pension;  5  cc 

t  fsnjimic  •.i":ment  w  0  Neomycin:  V4  01 

•    I  '  :,t>risioa'  5cc     

,    "-"i  dfTic  bjljlipn:  J  mg 

>;.T-ia!nii:  solution,  b  ,,5iceMt,  5  cc 

lui   "■'trTient:^jZ 

,' j;py'j  or'lnie.,1    ;0  percent.  H  02 

jl;    fT.'.r!      '«     Z     

Sodium  S:,i3m'd  nphttnlmic  solution: 

in  pe(c»'it.  i  cc. .- - 

10  peic  t.  !!;  cc - 

30  pcrc^    i.  S  cc 

30  o>;(Cint.  15  cc 

Otoriolic    '.5cc — 

Otnbiore    ^  ex --- - 

O'piyne    lS;c - 

Polaramine  -."petabi; 

4  in*!,  r.:  t3t)s 

6  m.s,  )5  'abs..- 

6  nHI.32  tabs 

6  mg.  ISO  tabs. 

6  mg,  1.000  Ubs 

Polaimiiie  faWeb:  2  mg.  100  tabs 

Polaiaiiiine  sirup:  2  mg/Scc,  16  02 

Tnlaton  tablets: 

2  mg.  50  tabs 

2  mg,  50  tabs 

4  mg,  50  tads 

4  mt  500  tabs , 

8  mg,  50  tabs 

8  mg.  500  tabs 

16  mg,  50  tabs 

lb  mf,  500  tabs - 

1  cc,  samps 

1  cc,  100    mps 

lOcc,  1  amp 

Trilaton  simp:  4  az 

Tnlal'i  lepetabs. 

8  mg.  10  tabs 

8  11,^.  \i)>  tabs. 
Trilaton  Coiicentiate. 
Valiso  '.e  ;iedm: 

2  vm  

5  gin 

15  gm 

45  gm 


52.230 

10.30) 

b,377 

103 

371 

9  838 

3.057 

5.074 

5,  J47 

412 

12.250 

5.3 

38.  447 

61,369 

1   030 

21.951 

57 

975 

5,862 

26,  9'9 

597 

13,517 

3 

7  478 

9a  794 

1   782 

521 

3.o78 

2  277 

1.527 

648 

43.321 

2,623 

10 

887 

211 


.  4  0L. 


13 
1 


91 

146 


29.  M 


514 
263 


3M 

17i 

II 

.732 

28 

608 

,275 

3 

299 

147 

104 

2 

114 

53 
135 


803 
40 

216 

57 

17 

20 

1 


32,02 
12.  M 


3,517 
20 

18 — 

6,079 
71 

22 _ 

4,537 
29 

4 

1.295 
2 

5 

12  .. 



21  .- 
155 
90 

3  '.'."'.Z'SZ 

163  .. 
669 
629  .. 

2"'.!];'!ii-r 

672.  328 
13.803 
13,311 
14.674 

8.598  

'l^, 47,-i. 

9.762  
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Units  distributed 


Mail  dellvenes 


Product 


Personal 

delivery      Requested    Unrequested 


Vittsone  ointment: 

5  Jfli 

15gni  .    

45  gm 

2im -•  

y*iJon«  aerosol:  85  gm 

V*s«ne  lotion : 

20  cc 

«cc       

Ontoe  Propionate: 

SOmgcc.  lOce 

IDJmicclOa 

Onton  Bucca  tablets:  10  mg.  100  tabs 

OfSlon  Methyl: 

10  m  J.  100  labs - 

25  mg.  100  tabs 

Ortton  Mtthy  Buccjl  tablets' 10  m|.  100  tabs. 

Drawn  pellets   75  mg.  3  pellets 

Orelon  suspension:  50  mg'cc.  10  cc 

Cetestone  Snup; 

6  leg.  1  H 

6  mg.  4  02    

Celeswne  cream 

2ing'gml5gm 

2  mg  jm.  *5  gm... 

Heticorten  tablets 

1  mt  100  tabs 

Sing.  IOC  tabs 

•i  «!».  500  tabs... 

Metrttofl  laMets : 

2  5mg.  16  tabs 

2.5mg.30tabs 

ISmi.  IOC  tabs 

Meticortelone  taWetj    5  mg,  100  tabs   . . 
Hebconewne  suspension: 

25  mgcc,  5cc 

50i»gcc.^ -- 

tMderin 

5  percent,  10  gm   .     

5  aercen!,  25  gm 

Mebderm  aerosol : 

50  gm 

ISOgm 

MebdermNeomycin : 

5  petient,  10  gm 

5  percent  25  ^ 

Metiderin Keomyun  aerosols: 

50  gm 

150  gm 


11,749 

5,082 

5,224 

,  854, 624 

138,872 

142.045 
2.233 

10 


1,  143 

130 

6.749 

5,732 

796 

1.458 
13.014  . 


Produc' 


120JCC. 


31    

64 

80 
144 

3  

86 
23 

3  ... 
1       . 

37       .. 

.128 
342 

439 

49 

247 


24 

12 


26 
1 


754 
90 

18  

833 
31     .   . 

5 

206 
I   

2  

73    

297  

132 

38 

225 
319 

257 
1 


6 
1 

29 
11 


Sigmaien  tablets:  100  tabs 

OeraoJ  tablets  75  mg,  5C  labs. 


UMets:  100  tabs 

Prefynon  pellets:  25  ms..  

fregrian  aqueous  suspension:  1  mg/cc. 
Disoaier  cnronotabs: 

4«c  100  tabs 

lint  100  tabs 

Psrmrtil  tablets : 

50  tabs 

1.000  tabs 


325 
144 
58  .... 

6 

3 

103          ,--     

22 

71  .... 

1 

27 
61 

317 

3 

3 

14 

Permitil  chronotabs 

60  tabs      . . . 

250  tabs    

Permiti'  ora.  concentrate 
Scrboquei    SO  'abs. 
Synestrol 

')  mg.  IOC  tabs. 

'.0  mg.  ii)0 'ab5       

Pfolution    50  mg,  10  cc , 

Gynefone  m lettable    10  cc    , 

Gynetone  '.a^ilets 

2  mg.  lOO  'ab^ 

1  mg.  100  tabs  

Polarimine  expectoiant   2  mg.5  cc.  16  oz. 

Conlin  infant  iiQuid    30  cc 

Conforte    4  mg.  lOO  tatjs  

Sebizon  lotion:  10  percent.  3  02 

Gitaligin 

lOOtabs    ... 

l.OOOtabs 

Solganal. 

50  mg,cc.  10  percent  10  cc 

10  mg-cc.  10  percent  10  cc 

Akrinol  cream.  2  mg,gm.  50  gm.. 

Tindal: 

20  mg.  100  tabs 

20  mg.  l.OOOtabs 

Prantal  tablets:  100  mg.  100  tabs 

Prantai  repetabs:  100  mg.  100  tabs 

Miradon  tablets   100  tabs 

ftela  tablets: 

350  mg.  30  tabs 

350  mg.  100  Ubs 

350  mg.  16  tabs 

Tremin  tat«ts 

2  mg,  1.000  tabs 

5  mg.  1  000  tabs 

Estinyl  tablets 

2  mg.  21  tabs 

2  mg.  12  labs. . 

2  mg.  '.30  tabs. 

2  mg.250  tabs 

5  mg.  21  tabs 

b  mg,  42  tabs    .    .   

5  mg,  100  Ubs 

5  mg.  250  tabs  

Mol  I ron  Panhemic  capsules :  60  caps 

Naqoa  tablets 

2  mg.  100  tabs   

2  mg.  1.000  tabs 

4  mg.  21  tabs 

4  mg,  24  labs 

4  mg.  28  tabs 

4  mg.  100  tabs..     

4  mg.  1,000  Ubs...- 

Naquival: 

4  mg.  100  Ubs - 

4  mg.  24  Ubs 

4  mg.  500  tabs 


EXHIBIT  XIV 
UPJOHN— 1973  SAMPLE  AND  TRADE  PACKAGES   FOR  SAMPLE  USE 


Stock  number  and  product 


Unit 


Type  of  drug 


Sample 

package 


Trade 
package 


13155 


Jmts  distributed 

Mail  deliveries 

Persona. — 

delivery      <«equ«sted    Unrequested 


289 

31 

130 

123 

54 

3 

69 


258 
98 

■.42 
044 
130 

681 

275 


2i 
24 


139 
28 

1  

1.Q30 

71   

514 
3     .    . 

1   

*6 

186 

55 

3 

1   

2 

3   .     . 

810 
1.726 

12  

51  

72  ..   . 

48 

562 


38 


392 

63 
.  563 


7 
4 

17 


487 

78 
157 

365 


10 


108 

5.784 
2.219 

121 

850 

5 

45 


63 

14 


Home  office  S 


ales  manaier 


3(10  Acetonyl.  6.E.S 4  at 

75R  Adeflor  chewrtle,  0.5  mg 6 

4I64  Adedor  cnewaWe,  0.5  mg 106 

4(B  Adeflor  cheweWe.  0.5  mg 500 

4M6  Adetlor  ctieweWe.  1  mg 100 

4B2  Adeflor  chewable.  1  mg .      500 

1C2  Adeflor  drop '  *  30  mi 

1E3  Adeftor  drop """I"III!I""" 50  ml" 

2)53  Adeflor- B  drop SO  nri 

4831  Adeflor-M 100    " 

Ig  Albamycin.  250  mg '/_'_ [ ](  "" 

■54  Albamycin.  250  mg. lOO 

1040  AJbamycin  jyrup  l25ms/5mi "'..'.'. 2  «    ' 

4(B6Alkets 100  " 

4147  AnacWoric-A " 100  ' 

TJB  Ascorbtc  acid,  inj  500  mg.....""'.".""""!^." 2  irt" 

Cll  Ascorbic  acid.  250  mg lOO  " 

•13  Aspinn  5  gr.  (white) I.""" 100  ] 

4E1  Aspirin  5  gr.  (white)...  1  OOO 

3101  Beciguent 9.0  500  units u  ot" 

907  Baciguent  onHment ^« 

aw  Beoguem  ointment 1  01 

■W  Biciguem  ointnient 4Qi"' 

TW  Becitraan,  50.000  units .  '  '..,'. vial""" 

7}^  Beruhigen.  lOOOmct  S.S. ::]   "l"" [I" [" :":::"   WBii. 

fVU  Calcium  gluconate,  Irij  S.S.  ..  10  ml 

4W  Calcium  gtironate,  15  gr "    to 

4«  Catoum  lactate  650  mg 100 

IM Canpeptjcliqgid pT 

H»Casyllium "„■ 

4635Cebefortis...  IW      " 


.  Fl X 

-  Tab X 

.  Tab X 

.  Tab. X 

.  Tab X 

.  Tab. X 

.  Ml X 

.  Ml X 

.  Ml. X 

.  Tab X 

.  Caps- X 

.  Caps X 

.  FI X 

.  Tab X 

.  Tab X 

Ml X 

Tab X 

.  Tab. X 

Tab X 

Oint X 

Oiot X 

Oint X 

Oint X 

Mi...  X 

Ml X 

Mt.... X 

*a*w X 

Tab X 

Fl X 

Fl X 

Tab -.  X 


166.484 
6 


6 
'34,"  518" 


27 


183 


CXX 83»— PartlO 


30.231 


30  231 


30.231 


Tetit 


233 

233 

166,484 

7.303 

7309 

204 

2D4 

10,  DM 

laoGo 

346 

34S 

18.075 

52.5S3 

6,809 

6.888 

2.481 

2.481 

3,041 

3.841 

4 

4 

5 

5 

36 

31 

146 

MB 

2 

2 

103 

l(Q 

6.681 

6,718 

4.229 

<229 

436 

436 

448 

448 

1.737 

1.737 

9« 

900 

78 

78 

127 

127 

1,^8 

1.6U 

402 

7« 

s 

264 

196 

s 

13156 
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[XHIBtT   XIV 
UP)0HN-1973  SAMPLE  *ND  TRADt  PACKAGtS  FOR  SAMPLL  USt— Continutd 
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stock  numMi  and  product 


Unit 


Type  of  dfu| 


Simpt* 
packaf* 


«e36  C«t)*tortis 5O0.. 

«647  Cet)«n*$e M.   . 

4659  Cetwiinic M... 

4660C«t)etinK.    ..  i 500 

1387  Chef»co(  syrup 1 2oi- 

1391  Cnfficoi  s>fup       i. *oi. 

1*00  Chericol  0  syrup J. 6  M. 

UOl  Ch«r»co<  D  syrup   4. 6o2. 

1406  Chei-»co«  D  syrup    i. 2m. 

1407  Cher»col  D  syrup    i. 4(a. 

1408  Ch«f«oi  0  syrup  X 4oi. 

14;j  Cheracol  D  syrjp  (Bilinoiul) Ji. 4  02. 

9081  Cheracol  syrup  («  coderi*)..      . loi. 

99S1  Cherjcol  (empty*  collector's  bnttle  *  at 

321'  Citroc«rt)onj;e  G.E  S ,. <  02. 

3249  Citrocjrtonjte  G  ;  S J. 8  m. 

3?S0Citrocirt>cnateG  t  S ; -. 12... 


Tab. 
Tab. 
Tab. 
Tab 
Fl... 


0103  Cleocin,  7b  rnj  HCL. 

OIM  Cleocin.  '5  mi  HCL  , 

49iO  Cleocin 

9719  Cleocin. 

7527  Cleixin, 

75?8  Cleocin. 

9793  Cleoc-n 

991?Cleorin 

991SCIeoci-, 

9974  Cieoc.i 

9778  Cleocin, 


15j  mg   HCL.       i. 

150  mj  

75  mg  HCl     Simple  bhsteri. 

151  mf  H    |. -Sample  Wislef- 

7->  mj!  .    .. 

75  mg .    ,. 

:  V  mj       ,. 

'5  mj         .,_ f. 


16. 

100. 

100. 

16.. 

48.. 

48.. 

4... 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 


9942  Cleocin (a^spen.inj  cartridge) - 30. 

6464  Cleocin  pediat'ic.  '5mg5nil Pt.. 


6470  Cleocin  paimatate.  rsmj^m,     80  ml. 

6471  Cleocin  sedutric,  7bTn,5ml 100  ml. 

b*ii    .  leocin  t'cuaiic    7b  mg  I  ml j. 200  ml 

7783  Cleocin  t no  1  h.''".  ibOmgml    t ?  m! 

7284  Cleocin  Dnc<.,na'p    '.50  mg  ml     T 2  ml 

7286  "leocin  pi.    pr'fl'e    150  mg  ml 4  ml    . 

7287  Cleocin  pfiosphale.  ! 56  mg  ml         . 4  ml 

7586  Cleocin  pedialnt   '^  mg  i  n.l  sample - 10  ml 

72M  Lieocin  pho-ptiate.  !5c  mg  ml 2  ml. . 

7?8fc  Cleocin  phosphate.  150mgml     4  ml... 

7287  Cleocir  phi  sphate   IS^:  mg  ml  4  ml... 

J2M  Clocieam  , 1  Oi... 

J2b5  Clocream lib... 

3281  Cold  cream      4 1  lb 

0144  Comycin  ^ 100 

1539  Cortei  oral  su'    10  mi^  ml  J ..   «  0? 

7252CortelJcetale.ini   S.S   5>  mg  ml...,; 5  ml 

3298  Cortel  aceute.  1  percent  4. 20  gm 

7332  Cycloteslerin  S  S    2'-.  X 4. 5  ml 

7309Cy!Oiar.  IOC  mg  e Vial 

73!0C»Iosai    5O0  mg  i. Vial.. 

4979  Deltasone.  5  mg  (Josepak) ^. 21 

4983  Oettisone,  5  mg  4. 100 

4990  belu«>ne   50  mg  .4 100 

7539  L»tra>coe   ibi   carl)5mg J, 36 

7522  Oelt-isone    J  rug  ;'. 10  . 

7383  Oepo-esluoiol  eye   !  mg  ml , 10  ml 

738fc  Depo  estrariioi  esc  1  mg  ml .- 1  ml 

7408  Depo-nepaiir.  -ua  ,  20,000  units  ml 1  ml 


7414  Oepo-Medrcl, 
742C  t>evo  Medio! 


2    mg 

<t'  mg 


5  ml. 

1  ml 


7«21  Depo  Me-rol,  «0  mg ^ 5  ml 


7422  liepo-Medriil   40  mg 
7427   L/i^po-meJrcl.  80  mj. 


10  ml 
1  ml.. 


7428  Depo-medi'ji.  80  mf 5  ml 


7455  Uepo-mediul,  80  mg 


7542  Depo-medrol   40  80  mg 

7369  Depopiovera.  400  mg  .„ 1  ml 

7371  Depo-p(oveia   400  mg 2.5  ml 

7381  Depo-eSradio(   400  m| 1ml.. 

7445  Oepo-pioveia.  bit  mg _.   1ml.. 

7446  Oep»-pfo»er«.  50  mg .  5  ml   . 

745C  Depo-pro«u.  100  mg    .  1ml.. 

7452  Depo-provera.  100  mg... 5  ml.. 

7459  Depo-test«lio(.  100  mg...     „ 1  ml. 

7461  Depo-testadKil  1  ml   . 

7462  Depo-iest»il»ol  cycio  .  100  mg     , 1  ml. 

7463  Depo-test»diol  cycto.  50  mg       ^. 10  ml 

7466  Depo-teslidtrtcydo.  100  mg .". 10  ml 

7467  D«po-testoM«one,  200  mg 1ml.. 

7468  D»po-(estost«one  200  mg 10  ml. 

7469  Depo-testcrsiecone,  200  me 1ml 

7717  Oiuinal  pen  idmi,  300U1I .i 10  ml. 

7722  Oiuiial  pen  romji,  5O0  M       ^ 10  ml. 

7725  Diuriial  pen  rami,  bOC  M    , 1ml. 

773(;  OruiraJ  pen,  idmi.  1000  M 17  ml 

7558  E-myan.  25Caig  Bl.  Uftp ,=. 48.... 


1  ml 

Comb  Ml 

Ml 


n 

n 

Ft 

r 

Fl 

f; 

Fl 

Fl 

Empty 

Pwd... 

Pwd... 

Pwd.. 

Caps... 
.  Caps... 

Caps... 

Caps... 

Caps... 
.  Caps... 

Caps... 

Caps."! 

Caps... 

Caps... 

DUk... 

Disk... 

Ml 

Ml        . 

Ml   .      . 

Ml 

Ml       .. 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml  . 

Ml  .... 

Ml 

Ml  .... 

Ml     ... 

OiM... 

Oint   .. 

Oint    .. 

Caps  .. 

Fl 

Ml     ... 

Oinl... 

Ml  .... 

Ml 

Ml 

Tab... 

Tab... 

Tab.    . 

Tab... 

Tab   .. 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml       .. 

Ml.  ... 

Ml 

Ml 


5155  E-Bi)ran.  250  mg         2 

5167  E-mycii,.  250  mg   Bl    stiip J, 

3372  fpinepniCJtrie  oini     ^ 

3391   Ergapherie  oirit  ...^ 

5181   FemiiMjrie  tabs  0  06  mg     ^ 

5183  f  emi  none  tapi  0  O'j  nig     , 

5230  FefritrinsK  Utileti 

5255  Feirous  sulUte,  5gr  ., 

7861  Ge«o*m  size   12  /mm 

7867  Gettoani  4«nUil  pack  si/«,  2 

7868  GcHoiin  a*iitai  pacn  iiie,  4 

7876  Geltoani  powder 

170'  Oeii/»n*  , 

0870  Graylee /»»  waMiti    i... I 

5330  Haiudnn  , ..  100 

5335  Halolesnn  2  mg        .  100 

5838  Hiolwtji  it  rrig      50 


100... 

100... 

1  02 

1  oj  ., 
100  . 
1. 000. 
50  . 
1,000. 
12... 
15  ... 
15. 

m... 

02. 


1  gn 
12o 


Tab 

Tab... 
Oint... 

Oint 

Tab 

Tab..... 

Tab 

Tab.... 
Foam.. 
Foam... 
Foam... 
Pwd.... 
Fl  .... 
Washar. 
Tab.... 
Tab.... 
Tab.... 


X 

X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Trad* 

package 


Hnme  office  Sales  manager 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


237 

3.356 

6 


17 


70,  228 

285.  630 

744 

1.036 

109 

404 


37 

1.506 

1,070 
644 


1,500 


1.500 

110.020 

1  500 


1,500 
120 


79,595 


19.958 

1,115 

'23.987' 


660 

11. 102 

4,968 


7.760 


3.190 
10,998 


2,061 
6' 


45,563 

498.266 

159 

58 


10 


12 
'3.40d" 


1 

292 

515 

10 

1.003 

738 

1.458 

735 

18,830 

4,9»5 

6,794 

351 


2.905 
2,152 
2.828 

1.744 

238 

3,750 

24 


3,576 

14, 126 

1.444 

16.472 

4,838 

1.293 

1,113 

186 

2,052 

667 


186 

2.052 

667 

39,060 

2,007 

377 

1S3 

177 

48 

1(3 

184 

684 

144 

10. 492 

2,302 

631 


2,644 
521 
161 
1.525 
1,469 
6.919 
3.460 
1,036 
8.536 
1,154 


241 
521 
755 
206 
670 
216 

1.0S3 

1,747 
369 

1.122 
119 

1,104 
172 

1.271 
163 
592 

1.664 
96 
26 


62.052 

7.698 
557 
211 
390 

2,569 
37 

2.335 
128 
121 
297 
489 
715 
147 

6,832 
385 
103 
638 


Tota 


1 
at 

II 
i.iin 

731 
1.4SI 

73S 

4,W 

3H 
ZS 

X» 

2.  ill 

2,18 

2.  MS 

U«4 

231 

1,750 

2« 

70.221 

zas^uo 

7N 

1,  OX 
IH 
«M 

lit 
14.  IS 

1.411 
17,  M 

5.W 

im 
i.m 
i.« 

MlSi 

2I« 

110,021) 

l.SK 

2.0S2 

2.U7 

39  IH 

2,007 

IV 

10 

in 

« 

lU 

m 
w 

90.  OD 

2.  IK 
Ul 

1S.» 
1.115 
2.  Ml 

2(,M 

1(1 

1525 

1  m 

iSli 
3.4W 
1.8S 

its 

12.2ii 
4.  IB 

241 

a 

1.755 

2K 

(71 

m 
uw 

J,  58 

am 

Ui 

iw 

172 
L271 

21 
4^50 
SOllll 

7,» 

as 

211 

M 
^^ 
^§ 

m 

2S 
• 
727 
10 
7,28 
» 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Slock  number  and  product 


Unit 


Type  o(  drug 


Siimple 
package 


Trade 
package 


Home  office  Sale?  manager 


S3«  ttototestin,  10  mg. 50 

JSK  HaKXestin.  10  mj. 49.... 

Tun  HaMutiii,  10  mg 49.... 

m  HaJohstin.  10  mi 50.... 

TNI  Heparin  sodium  1. 000  unit/ml 30  ml. 

JI71  Haparin  sodJwn  1,000  unit/ml 10  ml. 

•fin  Heparin  taihm  10.000  unit/ml 4  ml.. 

7174  Heparin  jodiom  lO.OOO  unll/nii - 1  ml.. 

7J7B  Heparin  sodium  20.000  unrt/ml 5  ml.. 

Wn  Lung  heparin  sodium  10  M 1  ml.. 

7J78  Long  heparin  sodium  5,000  unit/ml 1  ml.. 

79B  Lang  heparin  sodium  InJ  I  M 10  ml. 

$tn  Heparin  sodium  1.000  unit/ml 10  ml. 

Mt  Hepafin  sodium  1.000  unit/ml 30  ml. 

ma  Heparin  sodium  10,000  unit/ml 1  ml.. 

■71  Heparin  sodium  (Mucosal)  1,000/ml 10  ml. 

5357  ImbKoM  w^iascara 8  07... 

S351  Imbicoil  wA^aseafa 16  oz.. 

SSI  Imbicoil  w/vrtamin  B 16  oz.. 

IM  Hao-Con 8oz... 

1902  Ka^Con... 2oz.. 

IJI4  Kaopectate.  bilingual _. 8oz... 

1926  Kaopectate  (bottle) 3oz ... 

ins  Kaopectate  rbilinguaO 12  oz.. 

B34  Kaopectate  bottle 8oz... 

1936  Kaopectate  bottle 12  oz.. 

fii3  Kaopectate  sample  plastic  bottle 3  oz... 

BBSUncoon  pediatric,  250  mg 24 

0392  Lineodn  cap,  500  mg 24 

191  lincocin  cap,  500  mg 100 

1974  Lircocin  syrup,  250  mg/5  ml 60  ml. 

■37  lineocin  S.S.,  2  gm Vial... 

■49  Lincocin  S  S.,  300  mg/ml _  10  ml.. 

■55  Lincoln  S.S..  600  mg 2  ml... 

ntl  Lmcoein,  500  mg 3 

1983  Lipomol,  oral. Pt 

3510  Liprotein  pewdar Lb 

2g01Malca(el 12  oz.. 

9644  Maolate,  400  mg.  (bl  eard)_ 6 

5567  Kaolate.  400  mg 50 

■58  Maolate.  400  mg.  (piggyback). 36 

WHMedadent  50 

S5«2Medapnn  1  mg 500... 

3525  Medicated  foot  powder li^oz. 

1142  Hadrocon S.  opth.  sus 5  ml... 

J923C.T  Medrol.  4mg 6 


7531  IHedrol.  4  mg.  (Minisample) 36. 


I585  Medrol,  4  NDg 21 

5617  Medrol  ADT  pak  Ub..  16  mg 14        

J804  Medrol,  4  mg.  dosecak  tab 21     

5594  Medrol  tahs.  16  mg 20        

55«  Medrol  tabs,  2  mg       30 

S587  Medrol  tjbs,  2  mg 100 

S5I9  Medrol  Ubs.  4  mg 30 

5510  Medrol  bbs,  4  Mg _ 100 

3514  Medrol  Top.  Ac..  40  mg Enpak.  

3511  Medrol  Top.  Ac,  40  mg 12 

3534  Madrol  Top.  0i5  percent 7.5  gm 

3&U  Madrol  Top  lli^oz 

J545  Medrol  Too 30  gm    . 

3550  Medrol....  m  oz 

3551  Medrol _ 7  5  gm 

3552  Medrol 30  gm 

9848  Medrol.  I  percent '..  .' I.I".!".IIIII.I.im''I^III."     ..I!35gm' 

5578  Malcotabs  100 

3829  Methosarb 120 

2025  Mercresin  Ttnctura  Gal 

•425  Minacap ...  .       .  100 

2(67  Mycifradin  Sulfate  125  mg'/5  ml 2  oz 

3893  Mydguent  cream...  .  >4  oz 

jno  Myciguent  ointment Hoz.. 

3801  Myciguent  ointment 1  oz 

3604  Mydguent  oirttment.    ...  4  oz 

1009  Mycrtracin 2  gm         

3S17  Myertracin .  4  oz 

3iU  Mydtracin  "'  j  ta 

3W  l«ao-Cortef  1.5  percent " " "IMI!"'.. III. .III^'"..'."~.'.'.'.I. ..."."  Ha'".'..'.. 

3»3  l«eo-De«a  Cortaf  0.25  percent Hoi  

3870  N^Cortef 3.5  gm 

3671  Neo-Cortef...     .  Sgm 

2126  Neo-Cortef  0.5  percent 5  ml      

aa  N«o^:onef  1.5  percent 2.5  ml 

aa  Nao-Cortef  1.5  percent 5  ml 

2137  Neo-Detta  Cortef  0.25  percent. 5  ml 

»4  Nao-Cortef  1  pafcent Sgm 

■64  Nao-Cortef  CL5 parcant Vioz 

3»  Nao-Medrol.  E.L  0.1  percanL vJ  oz 

«•  Nao-Medrol,  Ae.  1  percanL. 7.5gm 

J""  Nao-Medrol,  1  percent 30  gm.     .. 

»«  Nao-Medrol.  0.25  percent 30  gm 

3704  Neo-Medrol,  0.25  percent 7.5  gm     .. 

5778  Niacin.  50  mg  i  OOO 

«»  Optef,  0.2  percent ;;i;'.;i!"'!III!;."".'.'.'III""II IlU'in"" 2!5mrV  '.  ' 

^  Oral  pentacrasal.  1-1000  4  oz 

S5  Oral  pentecrasal,  1-1000  Pt 


9547  Orinase,  0.5  gm.' 
j843  Orinase,  0.5  gm. 
g«  Orinase.  0.5  gm. 
»MOrma3e,0J|w. 
234  0nnase,0.5|iit. 
■47  Onnase.  0.5  gm. 
?8»  Oriaase.  0.5  gm 


Kit.. 

50.. 

200. 

100. 

14... 

20... 

a42onJiSoi.\':.:: 1*«- 

2244  0rthoricol... 4" 


.  Tab 

-  Tab... 

.  Tab 

.  Tab...., 

.  Tab 

.  Tab 

.  Tab 

.  Tab 

.  Tab 

.   Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Oint.... 
.  Oint.... 

.  Oint 

.  Oint.... 
.  Oint.... 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

.  Tab 

.  Tab 

.  n 

.  Caps    .. 

.  Ml 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

.  Otnt 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

.  Oint 

Oint 

.  0«nt 

Omt 

.  Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Oint 

Oint 

Oint 

Oint 

Oint 

Oint 

Oint 

Tab 

Ml 

n 

Fl 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab.... 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Fl , 

Fl 


X 
X 
X 
X 


.-  X 
..  X 
..   X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


1.366 

45.  024 

1.515 


19  663 
"i.273' 


215  192  , 
463 

7 


82.655 

7.584 

144 

43,  419 

20,845 

12 

19, 165 

48 

68 


360 


528 
"13" 


36 

'6,362' 


1,872 
36 

204 


12 


6 

6 
11,726 
45,896 


404,872 
934 

9,502 


1,953 


1,108 

1,339 

239 

128 

144 

180 

140 

855 

*42 

217 

129 

275 

45 

90 

43 

1,329 

8.787 

334 

11.735 

176 

7,6&3 

4  169 


13 
1.272 
709 
215 
135 
55« 
2.404 
145 

435 
388 
192 


2.884 


230 

319 

3,  U3 

28,705 

288 


6826 
14, 216 

1.133 
279 
127 
576 

1,099 
361 
202 

8.368 
592 

192- 
595 

4,828 

1,374 


5 

524 

2 

Z2Z 

lit 

815 

507 

149 

29 

336 

44,599 

4,237 

2.181 

1,343 

46 

10 

4.158 

622 

2.661 

2.903 

581 

2.363 

1.531 

3,023 

2.888 

713 

7,809 

34 

423 

1,631 

793 

3,223 

15.272 

5,488 

169 


5,805 
1.780 


13157 


Total 


;  953 

I  366 

:   515 

1.  108 

1  339 

239 

128 

144 
!80 
140 
855 
4^2 
217 

:29 

275 

15 

30 

43 

:  329 

8  787 

554 

;i."35 

;76 

653 

4.169 


13 
1.272 

7* 
2:5 


20 


213 

40a 

4 18 


591 

192 

215  192 

1347 


II 


230 

319 

li3 

360 

"872 

l44 

43.419 

20,845 

5.838 

33.381 

:   141 

347 

127 

336 

t.J99 

361 

202 

3.596 

592 

:.  940 

595 

4.864 

1.  374 

3.362 

5 

524 


148 

815 

507 

149 

29 

2.208 

44,635 

4,441 

2.181 

1.343 

46 

10 

4.158 

622 

11673 

2.903 

581 

2.363 

1.531 

3.023 

2.891 

713 

7,880 

34 

423 

1.637 

^99 

14,949 

SI.  ll>8 

5.488 

169 

404.872 

934 

12,124 

5,805 

1.786 


13158 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

EXHIBIT  XIV 
UP)OHN-1973  SAMPLE  AND  TRiVOE  PACKAGES  FOR  SAMPLE  USf-Continu«d 


May  6,  197J^ 


Sti«:K  nuinb«<  and  p«iduct 


Unit 


Typeol  drug 


Simple       Trada 
packic*     packai* 


Home  office  Salts  managar 


22*5  Orthoxicrt "^     - 

58S8  Orttwjun*  H.C.L.  100  m» ...- -  IM  -- 

37*8  Oiylotia.  0.K5  percent IM  I"" 

8219  Oiytone,  OKS  percent 5  ml. 

3687  0«ytone,0(C5  peftent._ 7.5  gm 

3706  Oiyton*,  0.025  percent 15  gm. 

3713  Oiylone,  0  025  percent. 60  gm. 

9331  Oiy«one.  0.(C5  perc«iil 3.5  gm 

59«9  Pimme,  2.5  mg ---  100... 

9113  Pamine,  2.5  )i« 5 

9573  Pamine,  2.5  mg..   5 Tab 

2294Pimine ^ --  15  ml Ml.. 

7507  Panmycin,  250  mg _ Comb Tab 


n 

Tab 

Oint... 

Ml 

OInf 

Oint 

OInt.... 
Omt.... 

Tab 

Tab 


7556  Panmycin.  250  m| * 

7595  Panmyan,  250  mg ♦ 

7596  Panmycin,  500  Hg — ♦ 

8236  Panmycin,  100  mg Vial.. 

8239  Panmycin,  250  mg - Vial.. 

8240  Panmycin  500  mg..   Vlil.. 

0526  Panmycin,  250  rat 100. 

!50mg 1,000 

lOOmjml _ 10  ml 

125mg5  ml Pt... 

_ ,.    ,  125  mg..     2«. 

5930  Panmycin.  250  mg 100.. 

5931  Panmycin,  250  mg.. 1^ 

5935  Panmycin,  500  mg 100  . 

5336  Panmycin.  500  mg 500.. 

5767  Pensvn.  25«  mg 500 

5770  Pens, n, 
5772  Pens,n, 
6623  Pensyn 

6625  Pensyn, 

6626  Pf  nsyn, 

6627  PfRsyn. 


0536  Panmycin 
2313  Panmycin 

2316  Panmycin 

2317  Panmycin 


Caps. 
Tab.. 
Tab.. 
Ml.. 
Ml.., 
Ml... 
Caps. 
Cays. 
Ml... 
Ml..., 
Ml..., 
Tab.. 
Tab.. 
Tab.. 
Tab.. 
Caps. 
Caps. 
Caps. 
Pwd.. 
Pwd. 


bOO  mg 2* 

SOOmg 100... 

i:5mt5ml 80  ml. 

125mt5  ml.. 100  ml 

125mg5  ml 150  ml Pwd 

.!25mg5nW 200ml Pwd 

6629  Pensyn,  25dmt5  ml 80  ml Pwd 

6630  Pensyn,  250iBgS  n» 100  ml Pwd 

6631  Pens,n.  250mg5ml 200  ml Pwd 


6632  Pensyn.  250mg  5  ml 150  ml 

7745  Pensyn.  250  mg Vial... 

7749PensyT,  500  mg Vial... 

7754  Pensyn,  1  gm Vial... 

5763  Pensyn,  250  mg 24.... 

5765  Pensyn  250  mg 100... 

8249  Pen.  G  Cryst  1.000  M Bottle. 

6097  Ptiendii 100... 

0574  P«ykol,250mg 100... 

8*31  Protamine  sulf .  50  mg Vial... 

SZOl  Provera,  2.5  mg 25 


Pwd.. 
ML... 
Ml.... 
ML... 
Caps.. 
Caps.. 
ML... 
Wafv. 
Caps.. 
ML... 
Tab... 


6202  Proven.  Testpac - 5 Tab 

6303  Provefa.lO  mg 25 

S2M  Provera,  10  mg it. 108 

9G99  Provora,  10  an 7 

9822  Pro»tfi,  10  (i*. „ 10 

6255  PyrroxilB SOO.... 

62(0Pyrro«te 5,000.. 

OeOl  Pyrroute 30 

6277  Resorpoid,  0.1  mg. 100.... 

6278  Reserpotd.  0.1  mg 500.... 

6285  Reserpoid.  0.25  ■«_ 100.... 

6286  Rejorpad,  0.25  mg 500.... 

6287  Resefpoid.  0.25  mg 1,000.. 

6290  Reserpoid,  1.0  mg. 100.... 

2497  Safiaesin loz... 

37W  Salicionyl  G.E.S 4  01... 

6405S(gtJb 30 

6407Sigtab 90 

6408SigUb 500.... 

8274  Sodium  ctil.  0.9  peroonL 20  ml.. 

8669SOIU-B  MOV 2«l... 

8677Sotu-B  sterile Vill 

8684  Solu-B  St   wit*  ax.  add 5  ml... 

8687  Sotu-B  lyiih  asc.  aad 5  ml... 

8688  Sol uB   arte 10  ml.. 

8697  Solu  B  lor'e.  10ml.. 

8675  Soiu-Codet.  100  rag.  MOV 2  «l... 

8692  Soiu-Coftet,  100  mg.  PL Vial. 

8693  Solu-Cortet,  100  mg 2  ml... 

8695  SUu-Corte»,  250  mg.. 2  ml... 

8696  Solu-Conef.  500  mg *  ml... 

8712Solu-Me()ro(,  500  mg Vul. 

8715  Sotu-Medioi,  1.000  mc Vi»l.... 

8717  Sotu-Medro),  40  mg.  MOV „ 1  ml... 

8720  Salu-Medrol,  40  ■«.  MOV._ 1  ml... 

8727  Sdu-Medfol,  125  mg.  MOV 2  ml... 

3857  Somagen  sol  pow   R Lb 

6490  Somagtn  gj   . Lb 

6416  Soiom.de  lab.  0.5  gm 100 

6418Sc»cm.le  tib  0  5  gm   SOO 

6526  Sp« 111  tai inula  No.  2   1,000.. 

2679  Supef  b  ctI  liver  oil 16  OZ.. 

0738  Super  D  partes 100 

0787  Supei  A  .lumtfl  25  M _ 100 

0712St.p«'  A  yit»mm  50  M 100 

3923  T?nicaine 1  M 

392S  Tantc^ine  12 

5831  Ttiycoa    1  «r     1.000.. 

6886  Tolmast,  l5u  mg     100 

6810  Tolinase.  250  mg.. .„ 100 

6820  Toiinise,  250  mg 200 

682e  Tolinas*.  250  mg     100 

6973  TolKiasf,  bOC  mg 50 

7535  Toiii.iist,  250  mg ., 14 

9105  Toiinast.  iOO  m;<. ;. 30 

9«U  Tot  nase,  IQO  mf    . 50 

9«!?  Tuiinas*  250  m^ Kit 


Tab.... 
.  Tab.... 
.  Trt._. 
.  Tib._. 

.  Tib 

.  Tab.... 

:  ?ir..-.: 

.  Tib.... 
.  Tib.... 
.  Tib.... 

.  Tab 

.  Tab.... 

.  Fl 

.  Silt.... 

.  Tib 

.  Tab 

.  Tab.... 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  ML... 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  ML.... 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Mt 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Ml 

.  Pwd.... 

.  Gran 

.  Tab 

.  Tab..... 

.  Tab 

.  Fl. 

.  Caps 

.  Caps 

Caps 

.  Omt 

.  Oint 

.  Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

TaD  .  .. 

Tab 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
,  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 
.  X 

X.. 

X.. 

X.. 

X.. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


118.311 

144 

24 


33.343 

460 

4,828 

163, 708 


1,774 

241. 152 

52, 428 

37,008 


18 


22 


21,  879 

4' 


14,  476 

6" 

'  '"388" 


8.923 


4,563 


8,230 
3' 


356 

100 
10 


1.148 
200 


200 


7,783 


412,  555 
12.152 
13,989 
25,967 


131 

310 

640 

7,557 


7,003 

718 

5.243 

1.171 


1,294 

11,101 

2,676 

7,560 

336 

39 

S3 

14,722 

179 

49 

802 

49 

32 

4,712 

23 

3.748 

17 

3,025 

553 

2,7*5 

1,995 

*03 

128 

2.515 

2,650 

*96 

814 

690 

*31 

90 

8,213 

2,052 

*28 

156 

148 

353 


15,961 

350 

3,061 

47,455 


54 

4 

17,647 

61 

11 

23S 

38 

8 

24 

248 

30 

34,726 

8,729 

103 

405 

ISO 

51$ 

6se 

2,164 

3,508 

1.613 

472 

157 

154 

138 

125 

981 

1.C66 

1,063 

3,574 

1,245 

251 

112 

1,712 

5 

3 

124 

244 

181 

381 

228 

303 

222 

601 

5,136 

1,113 

134 

1,194 


487 
4.451 
2,413 


TM 


131 

m 

,     M 

U5,M| 

144 

w 
%» 

i.ia 
4.111 

163,  m 

i.» 

1,W 
251.  K) 

55.  IM 

44,5a 

33B 

39 

53 

14,7X 

171 

41 

K4 

4> 

32 

2S,»I 

23 

25, 2U 

17 

3,  Da 

U3 

2.7« 

l.tSJ 

KM 

121 

2.521 

2.651 
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SIKk  number  and  product 
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Exhibit   2 
[From  the  Wmahlngton  Post,  Apr.  28,  1974) 

BIOCQUIVAI.XMCT :     KXT     ISSUX     IK    THZ    D«UO 

Peici  Battu 
(By  Jaime  B.  Frledmim) 

Within  the  next  three  months,  an  unusual 
report  will  be  made  to  CcAgreea.  Its  contents 
couM  lower  tbe  prices  Americans  pay  for 
piMolptlon  drugs  and  lead  to  major  changes 
tn  the  nation's  health  care  system. 

TTie  report  will  contain  the  findings  of  a 
bloe-ribbon  panel  of  scientific  experts  con- 
Tened  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Tech- 
nology AsseaBment  Board.  The  board  pre- 
itdes  ow  machinery  set  up  by  Congreos  last 
year  to  advise  on  complex  technological 
problems  aSecting  logial»tiion. 

The  Issue  before  the  panel  is  the  "blo- 
•qtilTalency"  of  prescription  drugs  whether 
drugs  having  the  same  chemical  composition 
but  produced  by  different  manufacturers 
bate  the  same  therapeutic  effect  on  the 
patient. 

TUs  — wnlngly  eeoterlc  question  began  to 
iis>ini>  political  importance  last  December 
wben  Casper  Weinberger,  secretary  of  the 
D^tsrtment  of  Bealtti.  Education  and  Wel- 
^•rt.  appeared  before  Kennedy's  health  sub- 
eoounlttee  hMrta^  and  in  a  txuprlM  move. 


announced  the  government's  intention  to 
pay  for  only  the  lowest  priced  available  ver- 
sion of  any  drug  prescribed  for  Medicare  and 
Biledlcald  patients.  While  the  proposal  Is 
initially  limited  to  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 
Weinberger  Indicated  that  the  concept  should 
be  included  in  the  national  health  insurance 
legislation  before  Congress. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  fact  that, 
aside  from  patented  driigs,  a  medicine  of  a 
given  chemical  composition  is  usually  made 
by  several  manufacturers.  The  drug  gener- 
ally known  as  meprobromate,  for  example, 
is  marketed  by  some  companies  under  that 
chemical  name  and  by  others  under  brand 
names  such  as  Miltown  or  Equanll.  Brand 
name  drugs  are  tjrplcally  higher  priced  than 
generics,  sometimes  by  a  ratio  of  more  than 
ten  to  one. 

There  Is  little  disagreement  that  if  doc- 
tors specified  a  drug  by  Its  generic  name  in- 
stead of  its  brand  name,  consumers  would 
pay  lower  prices  for  their  medlcinee.  The 
controversial  question  is  whether  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  drug  are  equally  safe  and 
effective — whether  they  are  comparable  pure, 
have  similar  shelf -life,  are  abeorbed  Into  the 
bloodstream  with  the  same  efllclancy  and 
produce    identical   therapeutlo  effects. 

Sclentiflo  opinion  has  bean  dlvMied  over 
thia  Issue  and.  until  now.  govemjiMnt  ot- 
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flclals  have  been  reluctant  to  move  health 
policy  In  the  direction  of  generic  prescribing. 

The  prospect  of  imndnent  government  ac- 
tion in  this  area  stunned  the  medical-phar- 
maceutical wtx-ld.  and  set  off  a  heated  debate 
involving  drag  producers,  the  American  Med- 
Ical  Association,  consumer  groups  and  HEW 
officials.  

The  storm  centers  on  HKWs  expressed  con- 
fidence that,  with  few  exceptions,  aU  mar- 
keted versions  of  the  same  drtig  are  biologi- 
cally equivalent.  This  aaeximptton  Is  central 
to  the  new  policy  becavise  the  government — 
and  the  prescribing  physician — can  safely  re- 
gard the  lowest  price  as  the  decisive  factor 
In  drug  adsctlon  aolj  If  all  available  versions 
of  ths  dmg  have  the  sanM  therapeutic  effect. 

Questlcned  at  length  on  this  point,  Weln- 
ti^^tr  and  HBW  Assistant  Secretary  Charles 
Edwards  aastxred  Kennedy  that  the  Federal 
Drug  M'"«"t«tr*t'™>'»  exacting  standards, 
sarveUlanoe.  screening  and  testing  requlre- 
mmita  ara  strict  snovgh  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  any  ot  the  drugs  to  be  covered 
by  the  new  poilcy.  -Wien  the  FDA  apfm>vee 
drugs  A»'  ths  market,  I  think  ths  American 
people  can  }ustlflably  assume  ttiat  those 
dru^  are  safe  and  etrecttvs  and  tbey  are  of 
comparable  quality."  Edwards  said. 

JoMsph  BtsUsr.  bead  of  the  Pbarmaosutlcal 
Mamifaetwsra  Aasodatkm.  took  axsmpticm  to 
the  HSW  sUtsmnt,  eaUlng  It  a  "shocking 
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place  of  testimony."  The  PMA.  which  Includea 
the  nktloD's  biggest  drug  oompanle*.  takes 
the  position  that  the  safest  guarantee  of 
quality  Ib  to  buy  from  flrm«  with  establl&hed 
reputations  rather  than  from  smaller  and 
less  well-known  makers  of  generics  who  offer 
dnigs  more  cheaply. 

Buying  drugs  on  tb*  baala  of  lowest  price 
can  be  dangerous  because  quality  control 
differs  from  one  manufacturer  to  another, 
SteUer  said,  adding  that  the  KDA  doea  not 
have  the  man[x>wer  or  facilities  to  guarantee 
either  that  all  drug  makers  are  equally  com- 
petent or  that  their  products  an  equally  ef- 
feotlT*.  He  cited  a  1073  General  Accounting 
Office  report  to  Congress  which  showed  that, 
aItbo\igb  the  PDA  is  required  by  law  to  ln< 
spect  drug  manufacturers  at  least  eyery  two 
years,  one-fourth  of  the  arms  studied  had 
not  been  Inspected  within  the  statutory  time 
limit.  "Some  of  thoee  manufacturers  had  not 
been  Inspected  In  five  years",  he  stated. 

Oofnmentlng  on  this  charge,  an  FDA 
sfxAesman  noted  tbat  the  OAO  report  cov- 
ered tbe  period  prior  to  Blarcb  1971.  FDA 
OommlastoQsr  Alexander  Schmidt  recently 
told  the  flenste  monopoly  suboommlttee  that 
In  the  past  two  years  his  agency  has  com- 
pleted Inspections  of  manxifacturlng  plants 
accounting  for  86  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
preecrlptlon  drugs. 

Leaders  of  organized  medldne.  always 
sensitive  about  encroachment  on  physician 
oontrol  of  patient  treatment,  also  are  resist- 
ing tbe  HKW  proposal.  They  fear  that  a  gov- 
ernment policy  restricting  reimbursement  of 
drags  to  the  lowest-prloe  generic  available 
could  deter  a  doctor  from  prsecrlblng  a  more 
expensive  prsparatlon  even  though  he  be- 
lieves It  Is  more  effective  for  his  patient. 

On  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  the 
American  Medical  Association  said  that  phy- 
sicians would  not  be  willing  to  accept  a  re- 
quirement to  prescribe  tbe  lowest-prloed 
generic  until  they  could  be  sssured  that  all 
preparations  of  the  same  drug  are  Inter- 
changeable. "In  oxir  Judgment,  that  time  Is 
yet  to  come."  the  letter  said. 

AMA  P>resldent  James  Sammons  testified 
that.  wbUe  bis  organization  urges  doctors  to 
take  cost  into  account.  It  Is  "Imperative" 
that  the  attending  physician  be  free  to  des- 
ignate either  a  brand  name  or  generic  drug, 
whichever  be  thinks  best  for  his  patient.  Any 
Interference  with  doctors'  judgments  "would 
be  costly  to  the  nation's  health,"  ■«*^mrnnrii> 
declared. 

Other  medical  testimony  before  the  Ken- 
nedy group  raised  questions  about  how  well 
Informed  doctors  are  as  to  the  effects  of  tbe 
drugs  they  prescribe.  Dr.  Kenneth  Melmon, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Clinical  Research,  told  the  Kennedy  panel 
tbat  each  year  between  150.000  and  460,000 
people  are  hospitalized  suffering  adverse 
<lrtig  reactions,  and  cited  st\uUes  showing 
that  80  per  cent  of  such  reactions  are  the  re- 
sult of  physician  error. 

Melmon  said  this  mlsprescrlbtng  occurs 
because  medical  schools  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate education  In  the  proper  use  ol  drugs 
and  In  the  dangers  of  niign**  and  overuse. 
Once  out  in  practice,  he  said,  doctors  Lack 
the  Information  to  keep  up  with  the  thou- 
sands of  driigs  on  the  market.  As  a  result, 
they  become  heavily  dependent  for  basic  In- 
formation on  Industry  advertUlng,  market- 
ing and  promotional  activities. 

"Medical  schools  have  devoted  little  ear- 
rleuium  time  and  effort  to  physician  eduoa- 
tlon  In  therapeutics.  This  vacuum  Is  flUed  by 
Industry.  I>etall  men  are  effective  In  hustling 
drugs  because  academic  medicine  has  not 
enabled  the  phystdans  to  recogntse  and  cor- 
rect bis  therapeutic  Inadequaciee,"  Melmon 
said. 

HKW  has  made  reassuring  noises  to  tbe 
medtcal  profession  oo  tbe  delicate  question 
of  Interfering  with  physicians'  prascrtbing. 
in  hU  appearance  before  the  Kennedy  sub- 
oommlttee. Weinberger  proclaimed.  *Tt  Is  not 


the  business  of  government  to  tell  doctors 
what  marketed  drugs  they  may  or  may  not 
prescribe  That  must  remain  solely  a  matter 
of  professional  Judgment  of  the  prescribing 
physician." 

HEW  has  yet  to  make  clear,  however,  how 
It  can  bring  off  its  program  without  In  soma 
degree  exerting  lufluence  upon  doctors'  pre- 
scribing habits.  Without  some  form  of  con- 
trol, the  government  could  face  a  vexing  di- 
lemma every  time  a  doctor  prescribed  a  drug 
more  expensive  than  another  version  on  the 
market.  HEW  either  would  have  to  force  tbe 
patient  to  absorb  the  difference  or  lose  the 
savings  which  the  program  for  "lowest-cost" 
reUnbursement  is  designed  to  achieve. 

To  discourage  unnecessary  brand  name 
prescribing.  HEW  officials  say  they  are  con- 
sidering a  provision  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment for  the  higher-priced  product  only  If 
the  physician  attaches  a  note  Justifying  its 
use  when  he  writes  the  prescription.  Special 
medical  boards  would  be  established  to  moni- 
tor such  Justiflcatlons. 

The  doctor's  freedom  to  select  from  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  same  drug  should  be  by- 
passed altogether,  according  to  some  consum- 
erlsts.  Ralph  Nader,  appearing  before  Senator 
Kennedy,  said  that  the  physician  should  be 
limited  to  determining  what  generic  medi- 
cine to  prescribe  and  the  pharmacist  should 
be  allomd  to  deckle  which  particular  version 
of  that  medicine  to  select  in  filling  the  pre- 
scription. Nader  called  for  modification  of 
"protectionist  antl-substltutlon  laws"  which 
In  many  states  bar  a  pharmacist  from  dis- 
pensing any  drug  except  the  8p>eclflc  prepa- 
ration prescribed  by  the  physician,  even 
though  a  lower-priced  generic  version  Is 
available. 

If  pharmacists  are  given  greater  leeway  in 
filling  prescriptions,  however,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  the  low  prices  they  pay  for 
generic  drugs  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 
Since  1970.  Massachusetts  doctors  have 
been  required  to  use  both  brand  and  generic 
drug  names  on  their  prescriptions.  This 
change  has  made  no  difference  in  drug  prices, 
according  to  Robert  Raymond,  research  direc- 
tor of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  Inc.,  a 
Massachusetts  health  service  organization. 

Savings  have  been  disappointing  because 
moat  pharmacists  base  their  earnings  on  a 
percentage  markup  of  what  they  pay  for  the 
dnigs,  Raymond  explained.  "Say  the  phar- 
macist carries  two  versions  of  the  same  drug; 
the  brand  nante  product  costs  him  tlO  and 
the  generic  costs  $2.  Whatever  his  standard 
markup,  why  should  he  dispense  a  cheaper 
drug  when  he  can  make  more  profit  on  a 
higher-priced  one?  When  the  pharmacist  has 
a  choice.  It's  to  his  advantage  to  sell  the  moat 
expensive  product."  Raymond  said,  adding 
that  "this  sort  of  thing  Is  happening  all  over 
the  state." 

William  Apple,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  ques- 
taoned  whether  such  pricing  practices  axe 
common,  saying  that  the  pressure  of  compe- 
tition among  pharmacists  should  keep  them 
from  favoring  higher-priced  drugs.  Neverthe- 
less. HEW  officials  say  they  may  Include  in 
their  program  a  provision  limiting  druggists 
to  a  fixed  dispensing  fee. 

Advocatee  of  wider  use  of  generic  drugs  say 
that  It  not  only  would  bring  down  the  prices 
charged  by  the  big  drug  companies  but 
would  end  their  domination  over  smaller 
Anns  In  tbe  industry.  Nader,  reflecting  popu- 
lar oonoem  about  exo—lve  Industrial  oon- 
osntratlon.  suggested  tbat  "tbe  InteresU  of 
tbe  public  coincide  more  with  those  of 
smaller  business." 

Tbe  big  drug  manufacturers  already  are 
large  suppliers  of  generic  drugs,  however,  and 
If  generic  substitution  became  widespread, 
they  undoubtedly  would  expand  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  generics  business.  The  result 
very  well  might  be  to  cut  Into  the  areas 
where  small  companies  now  are  able  to  play 
a  role. 


One  of  the  major  problems  the  governmeat 
faces  In  its  effort  to  lower  drug  prices  is  hov 
to  assure  the  funds  needed  for  discovery  sod 
development  of  new  drugs. 

Weinberger  told  the  subcommittee  that  U 
Is  "absolutely  essential  for  the  pharmaoeutl- 
cal  Industry  to  secure  profits  sufficient  to  en- 
courage Innovative  research."  Drug  researxib 
and  development  is  now  almost  entlniy 
carried  on  by  the  big  brand-name  drui 
makers,  however,  and  a  general  lowering  of 
drug  prices  charged  by  theee  manufactui«n 
under  a  broad  policy  of  generic  substltutkm 
would  mean  reducing  tbe  money  avaUabls 
for  the  continuing  research  and  developmaat 
which  all  sides  agree  the  public  health  i*> 
quires.  HEW  officials  have  not  yet  been  apt. 
clfic  about  how  they  will  resolve  this  probl«iL 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Impact  of  tin 
Weinberger  proposal  will  depend  on  whattMt 
the  technology  exists  to  assure  drug  bto- 
equivalence.  HEW  already  has  Indicated  thai 
the  "lowest-price  "  policy  will  not  be  extendstf 
to  any  drugs  where  bloequlvalence  is  In 
doubt.  How  many  drugs  can  be  covered  un<kt 
Medlcare-Medlcaid  and  ultimately  und« 
national  health  insurance,  and  what  chaogv 
are  In  store  for  medical  practice  and  dn^ 
manufacture  will  become  more  clear  around 
June  30  when  Kennedy's  scientific  innrei 
ment  panel  Is  expected  to  make  Its  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  worked  wltti  Senator 
Kknnkdt  in  the  deTel(H>inent  and  intro- 
duction of  thifl  leglalatlon  (S3441,  "Drug 
Utilization  Improvement  Act")  which 
seelLs  to  respond  to  the  serious  ia8ue»— 
in  respect  to  the  way  drugs  are  used  and 
marketed^Kleveloped  in  8  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  tbt 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  believe  there  is  a  national  need  for 
the  free  flow  of  accurate  drug  informa- 
tion, both  to  the  medical  and  health  pro- 
fessions and  to  the  public  so  that  new  ad- 
vances In  science  and  medicine  can  be 
quickly  and  safely  translated  into  prac- 
tical applications  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

While  I  recognize  the  free  market 
econ(»ny  and  the  need  for  marketing  ac- 
tivities to  make  physicians,  other  health 
professionals,  and  the  public  aware  of 
new  drug  discoveries — as  well  as  the 
therapeutic  usefulness  of  existing  drop 
and  substances — the  overwhelmlni 
weight  of  the  evidence  presented  during 
the  hearings  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
certain  sales  practices  must  be  restricted 
or  controlled  in  the  public  Interest.  It  k 
clear  that  certain  sales  practices  rdat- 
ing  to  the  sampling  of  drugs  and  "give- 
away" marketing  activities  have  led  to 
unfair  practices  and  inappropriate  piw- 
sure  on  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions.  There  Is  a  need  to  protect 
against  the  unnecessary  prescribing  of 
therapeutic  agents  or  the  ^olce  and  we 
of  preparations  for  other  than  proper 
medical  or  scientific  reasons. 

It  Is  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
practitioner  to  make  the  necessary  judg- 
ments in  the  drug  treatment  of  disease 
for  his  particular  patients  and  the  bBl 
seeks  to  Insure  both  that  his  treatment 
will  be  based  on  medical  and  sclentlflc  de- 
cisions rather  than  marketing  pressorei 
and  that  his  prescribing  decisions  will 
be  precisely  executed  by  those  fining  hll 
prescriptions. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  Insure  that  tbe 
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^urtiml  profession  and,  where  applicable, 
tiH  public  receives  that  to  which  they 
aie  entitled,  reasonable  and  accurate  dls- 
ejotore  of  the  elTects  of  particular  drugs 
gxid  substances  available  in  the  market- 
place. The  bill  places  the  responsibility 
oc  those  companies  producing  such  prod- 
ucts to  make  available  to  physicians  pre- 
gerlMng  such  prei>aration8,  wholesalers 
distributing  such  products,  as  well  as  re- 
tail pharmacists  dispensing  such  prod- 
ucts Information  which  accurately  re- 
fleets  the  known  consequences  of  the  use 
ot  inch  drugs  not  only  in  their  printed 
pnmotlon  but  In  their  personal  selling 
as  welL 

n  Is  to  be  noted  thaVsuch  concems — 
to  which  this  hUl  seeks  to  respond — are 
shared  also  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers of  America.  I  understand  the 
drug  Industry  has  publicly  annoimced  it 
will  seek  ledBlatlon — not  voltmtary  com- 
pUaoce — to  remedy  the  problems  pre- 
sented. For  this  the  Industry  Is  to  be  com- 
mended, although  the  bill  Senator  Kcw- 
rarr  and  I  have  developed  to  achieve 
such  goals  differs  from  the  proposed  in- 
dustry bllL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  hearings  I  made  the  ^ointa: 
First,  tbat  If  legislation  Is  developiBd.  the 
medical  profession,  Industry,  and  con- 
sumer representatives  should  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  legislation;  and  second, 
we  should  focus  on  such  provisions  which 
relate  to  our  primary  legislative  objec- 
tive, quality  h«Qth  care.  This  Is  precisely 
what  this  bill  Is  all  about  and  what  the 
scheduled  hearings  make  clear  will  hap- 
pen. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
bill: 

TTTLS  J — NATIOKAL   CTNTER   FOS   CLINICAL 
VHaaMACOLOOT 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  establishes  a  National 
Crater  for  Clinical  Pharmacology  within 
HIW  with  the  re^MnalbUlty  for  providing 
financial  support  to  appropriate  professional 
schools  to  Increase  the  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  clinical  pharnnacology  and  phar- 
macy. Such  programs  would  better  prepare 
health  professionals  about  all  aspects  of  pre- 
scribing drugs. 

The  Center  would  also  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility to  collect  more  accurate  and  de- 
finitive data  concerning  the  Incidence  of  ad- 
vene drug  reactions,  their  causes,  and  the 
severity  of  such  reactions.  I  believe  we  must 
have  the  necessary  Information  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  what  can  be 
done  to  minimize  It.  If  tbe  data  shows  need, 
the  Secretary  shaU  formiUate  a  dnig  safety 
Msorsnce  plan  In  an  effort  to  reduce  im- 
proper prescribing  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  with  due  consideration  to  the  benefit 
to  risk  factor. 

Also,  a  study  Is  authorized  to  determine 
the  extent  of  inappropriate  prescribing  prac- 
tloM  and  If  necessary,  recommendations  shall 
be  msde  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  neces- 
*ity  of  establishing  additional  mechanisms 
to  eontrol  such  abuses. 

"niose  entitles  which  receive  financial  as- 
«««»nce  under  the  PuWlc  Health  Service  Act 
»r»  required  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
""•rt^tor  peer  review  of  iKwcrlbing  and  ad- 
"»lnl«*erlng  drugs;  an  attempt  to  ensure  the 
iD^ipropnate  drug  prescribing  practices  are 

tmx  n — rsoMorxoiTAi.  PBAcncBs 
Title  n  of  the  bUl  deals  with  pnxnotlonal 
and  marketing    practices.    WhUe   I   »ppn- 
cl»t»  that  tbe  Industry  must  continue  to  foJ- 
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low  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  In  seU- 
Ing  its  products,  I  believe  It  must  do  so 
baaed  on  the  efficacy,  quality,  and  price  of 
the  products  themselves,  and  thoee  who  pre- 
scribe and  dispense  drugs  should  not  be  In- 
duced to  do  so  on  other  grounds,  such  as 
"giveaways"  and  unsolicited  samples. 

Practitioners  should  be  aware  of  the  differ- 
ences In  prices  of  similar  drugs  and  the  bill 
requires  that  price  Informatkxi  be  Included 
In  drug  advertising. 

In  view  of  tbe  growing  Incidence  of  "re- 
minder advertising"  which  does  not  Include 
prescribing  Informatior  usefiil  to  the  prac- 
titioner, the  bill  prohibits  advertising  with- 
out such  Information. 

In  reeponae  to  improper  activities  of  cer- 
tain detanmen  and  whether  tbey  are  all  ade- 
quately trained  fully,  fairly  and  Impartially 
to  describe  the  promoted  product,  tbe  bill 
requires  that  a  manufacturer's  hiring,  train- 
ing, and  standards  of  conduct  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary,  with  every  company  train- 
ing program  required  to  Include  a  course  of 
study  through  a  school  of  pharmacy  or  other 
health  profeeslons  school  and  requiring  every 
trainer  to  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course.  Also,  tbe  bill  requlrss  tbat  prior  to 
a  detallman's  presentation  tbe  pbyslclan  be 
required  to  attest  be  has  received  a  iMief 
docviment  relating  to  usage,  contraindica- 
tions, side  effects,  etc. 

TITLK   m OSTTC   WUAUTT 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  deals  with  certain 
questions  of  drug  quality  and  equivalence. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  establish  re- 
quirements for  proof  of  therapeutic  equival- 
ence among  chemically  equivalent  products 
and  requires  that  such  data  be  submitted 
as  part  of  tbe  New  Drug  Application  where 
It  Is  appropriate  to  assure  uniform  thera- 
peutic performance.  I  believe  this  a  critical 
requirement  If  we  ase  to  ln4>lement  the 
"Lowest  price  drug"  concept  propoaed  by  tbe 
administrator  under  PederaUy  financed 
health  insurance  programs. 

Also,  tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire drug  batch  certification  where  be  can- 
not otherwise  be  assured  of  safety  and 
efficacy. 

TXTLX   IV NATIOirAI.   DBTTC   COMTSMUIUK 

Title  IV  Of  tbe  bUl  establlsbes  a  national 
drug  compedlum  to  be  prepared  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary and  to  be  distributed  to  aU  practitioners 
without  charge.  This  document  Is  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  classes  of  drugs  and  include  ade- 
quate and  reliable  prescribing  information 
required  or  of  valtte  to  their  safe  and  effec- 
tive use.  The  compendhmi  will  Include  all 
drugs  lawfuly  available  in  the  United  States. 
TirLK  V — comxnczB  ntxn:  unraucaTiON 

TlUe  V  of  the  bill  requires  certain  drug 
Information  to  be  provided  to  consumers 
such  as  the  lncI\islon  of  the  established 
name  of  the  drug  on  ev«y  labti  and  In- 
formation for  consumer  use  relating  to  In- 
dications, usage,  warnings,  and  otbn  ap- 
pn^rlate  information.  The  bUl  also  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  administration  bill. 
S.  3826,  which  I  cosponsored.  wblcb  estab- 
lishes a  unlfcxm  coding  system  to  Identify 
the  drug  Itself,  tbe  manufacturer  and  pack- 
ager, the  dosage  form  and  strength  and  the 
number  of  units  In  the  immediate  container. 
Such  information  must  be  placed  on  all 
containers  and  on  the  tablets  or  capsules 
which  go  to  the  consumer. 

Most  Important  Is  the  provision  which  re- 
quires reUll  pharmacists  to  post  thetr  prices 
for  the  drugs  most  frequently  soM  tn  the 
area  together  with  the  servloee  (profasstonal 
servloee  and  convenience  serrtoes)  asso- 
ciated with  dispensing  such  drugs  and  the 
charges  for  such  services. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nlaa  this  bill  Mil  evoke  controversy  among 
manufacturers,  pharmacists,  medical  profes- 
sion, and  consumers.  Issues  vrtilCb  vUl  i>eed 
to  be  more  fully  explored  art: 

Should  we  permit  aamplee  to  be  given  to 


practitioners  beyond  use  for  research  or  for 
treating  medlcidly  indigent  patients?  Can  an 
accurate  and  reliable  mechanism  be  devel- 
oped for  determining  price  information?  Will 
it  be  useful  when  placed  In  drug  advertis- 
ing? Will  the  certification  requirements  for 
detallmen  training  programs  actually  Im- 
prove tbe  quality  of  Information  provided 
the  practitioner?  Are  the  bills  new  NDA  re- 
quirements regarding  data  on  therapeutic 
equivalence  essential?  WUl  such  require- 
ments raise  the  cost  of  drugs  or  Increase  the 
time  required  to  get  such  new  drugs  Into 
the  health  care  system?  Will  the  physicians 
use  a  national  drug  compendium?  Should 
we  require  price  posting  or  patient  package 
inserts  for  the  consumer? 

This  Is  landmark  legislation  which  raises 
c(»nplex  questions.  I  am  hopeful  legislative 
hearings  will  reserve  these  issues  in  tbe 
public  Interest. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MclNTTax,  find  Mr.  HimPHxrT ) : 

S.  3443.  A  bill  to  promote  tbe  growth 
of  competition  in  interstate  commerce  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  by 
providing  for  a  moratorium  on  the  fur- 
ther acquisition,  operation,  and  control 
of  refining,  transportation,  and  market- 
ing oi  i>etroleum  and  petroleum  products 
by  major  petroleum  producers  and  re- 
finers, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  the  Petn^eum 
Moratorium  Act  of  1974.  I  am  ideased 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIrttu)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr. 
Httkphrzt)  are  joining  me  In  sponsoring 
this  legtalatlaa. 

Within  the  post  2  weeks,  the  economic 
power  of  the  oU  industry,  and  the  domi- 
nance of  a  small  nmnber  of  companies 
over  the  economic  fortunes  of  that  in- 
dustry, has  once  again  been  dramatically 
dononstrated.  The  gusher  of  first  quarter 
profits  for  1974  has  revealed  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  the  major  oil  companies 
of  this  country  have  profited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  average  consumer.  Profit  in- 
creases of  100  percent  have  not  been  un- 
common; indeed,  those  "unfartunate" 
companies  which  were  not  able  to  report 
increases  of  at  least  50  percent  from  the 
year-earlier  figures  seemed  somehow  dis- 
appointed that  their  share  of  the  bounty 
was  not  greater. 

The  oil  industry's  profit  levels  for  1974 
could  rise  by  $5  to  $10  billion  trom  the 
nearly  $10  billion  in  profit  which  the  in- 
dustry achieved  In  1973. 

This  wUl  represent  a  massive  Income 
transfer  from  American  coDsumers  into 
the  coffers  of  a  few  large  corporations,  a 
transfer  virtually  unprecedented  In 
American  corporate  history. 

In  short,  the  American  oH  Industry 
has  once  again  demonstrated  the  bene- 
fits of  mcmopoly  power  over  the  single 
most  important  commodity  In  our  teoa- 
omy. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  believe 
thAt  there  is  no  problem  of  monopoly 
power  within  this  industry.  That  cc«3- 
troversy — over  the  competltivestess  of  the 
American  oil  Industry,  and  its  respon- 
siveness  to  the  public  interest  during 
periods  of  sbodrtage — will  form  a  crucial 
p«rt  of  the  intensifjring  detete  oa  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

Foir  yeftrs.  the  Congress  has  dlummed 
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and  debated  the  problem  of  preserring 
competition  within  the  oil  ftadiutry.  Now, 
the  time  has  come  to  insure  that  the 
single  largest  Industry  in  our  economy 
l3  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  true  com- 
petition. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  provide  a  climate  in  which 
all  sides  in  this  debate  can  pursue  their 
positions  with  vigor,  while  insiirlng  the 
American  public  that  during  this  debate 
further  concentration  in  the  oil  industry 
will  be  minimized. 

Quite  simply,  this  legislation  imposes  a 
moratorium  on  the  further  acQuialtion  of 
pipelines,  refineries,  and  marketing  oot- 
lets  by  the  15  largest  domeetlc  crude  oil 
producing  companies,  beginning  on  July 
1  of  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  groups 
both  within  the  oil  indiistry  and  outside 
of  It  have  endorsed  this  legislation.  These 
groups  include  the  National  Oongress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers,  which  nptwent 
over  80,000  independent,  branded  sorrlce 
station  operations;  the  Society  of  Inde- 
pendent Qascllne  Marketers  of  America, 
which  represents  210  companies  selling 
about  35  percent  of  all  gasoline  marketed 
under  "Independent"  labels;  the  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace,  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America,  and  the 
Oonsimier  Federation  at  America's  En- 
ergy Policy  Task  Force. 

I  ask  imanimous  ccsosent  that  com- 
munications from  these  groups  express- 
ing their  support  for  tMs  legislation  be 
entered  in  the  Rboord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  what 
this  bill  is  not. 

This  is  not  a  divestiture  bill,  for  It  in 
no  way  Imposes  any  requirement  that 
any  oil  company  divest  Itself  of  any  cur- 
rwitly  owned  refinery,  pipeline,  or  mar- 
keting outlet. 

This  is  not  a  bill  which  would  Impede 
the  ability  of  any  oil  company  to  expand 
their  operations  Intemally  at  the  re- 
finery and  pipeline  levels.  Nor  would  it 
prohibit  these  same  companies  from 
maintaining  their  retail  operations, 
provided  that  no  expansion  can  be 
achieved  through  new  company-owned 
and  operated  stations. 

As  further  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  oil  Industry  in  light  of  today's  mar- 
ket conditions  proceeds,  we  may  wish 
to  impose  many  additional  restrictions 
to  Improve  competition  within  the  in- 
dustry. 

Indeed,  the  entire  question  of  divesti- 
ture is  now  under  ir.tense  study  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
A  nxmiber  of  conmiittees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  conducted  or  are 
conducting  extensive  hearings  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  operations  of  the 
mftjor  oil  companies,  and  particularly  on 
the  effects  of  vertical  Integration  and 
market  domination  by  a  small  number 
of  companies  on  competition  within  the 
Industry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
begun  praceedlugs  against  the  eight 
largest  oil  companies  in  the  country, 
V:bBrglng  aatlcampetitlve  practices  on 
their  part,  and  the  FTC  staff  has  recom- 


mended the  divestiture  of  some  refinery 
operations  by  these  eight  compeuiies.  The 
Justice  Department  also  has  under 
study  a  variety  of  options  relating  to 
possible  dlvestitiu^  of  pipeline  owner- 
ship by  the  major  oil  companies. 

In  short,  a  flurry  of  activity  Is  tmder- 
way  wliich  Is  examining  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Industry,  and  which 
could  result  In  a  number  of  remedies, 
including  partial  divestiture. 

In  addition,  a  niunber  of  pieces  of  leg- 
islation have  been  introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  over  the  past  year 
which  would  seek  to  preserve  competl- 
tloo  through  partial  or  full  divestiture 
of  various  parts  of  the  operations  of  the 
integrated  oil  companies. 

But  we  must  be  realistic.  Divestiture 
is  an  extremely  complex  imdertaklng. 
which  must  be  approached  with  a  good 
deal  of  caution.  It  is  simply  unrealistic 
to  expect  any  legislative  action  accom- 
pUshhig  divestiture  in  the  near  future. 
And  tbe  administrative  actions  and 
studies  now  imderway  will  clearly  go  on 
for  years,  whatever  their  ultimate  out- 
come. 

Faced  with  these  prospects,  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day represents  a  middle  ground  which 
would  enable  the  ciurent  legislative  and 
administrative  processes  to  continue, 
while  at  the  same  tfane  assuring  that 
competitlvervess  within  the  oil  industry 
will  not  be  further  Injured  by  additional 
forward  integration  by  the  largest  wnn- 
panies. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  concentration 
within  the  oil  Industry  has  Incretised 
significantly  over  the  past  two  dec^es, 
and  is  now  at  the  j>olnt  of  real  danger  to 
the  pubUe  Interest. 

A  recent  paper  prepared  by  Richard 
Howard  of  the  Library  of  Congress'  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  Indicates 
the  growing  trend  toward  concentration 
in  the  oil  industry. 

In  the  crude  oil  producing  end  of  the 
business,  the  largest  20  companies  in 
the  industry  controlled  32.8  percent  of 
total  crude  production  In  1952;  by  1969, 
these  firms  controlled  70  i>ercent  of 
domestic  prodiiction.  And  these  same  20 
firms  possessed  an  estimated  94  i>ercent 
of  domestic  proven  oil  reserves  in  1970. 

In  the  refining  sectcH-  of  the  industry, 
the  control  of  the  largest  20  companies 
in  the  industry  has  grown  from  53  per- 
cent of  an  crude  oil  refining  capacity  tn 
1920  to  80  percent  in  1950,  and  86  percent 
in  1970. 

In  the  vital  transportation  sector  of 
the  oil  business,  the  major  companies 
own  or  have  interests  in  69  percent  of  ail 
UjB.  pipelines  that  are  regulated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
major  companies  control  nearly  all  of 
the  "product"  pipelines  used  to  transport 
oil  from  refineries  to  marketing  outlets, 
and  have  used  this  control  in  a  variety 
of  ways  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  and  competitive  in- 
dependent  refining  and  marketing  In- 
dustry. 

Finally,  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  shares  some — though  fortu- 
nately not  all — of  the  characteristics  of 
the  other  stages  of  the  petroleimi  indus- 
try. The  20  largest  oil  companies,  aoeord- 
ing  to  PTC  fUmres,  control  approximately 
79  percent  of  the  gasoline  retailing  in  this 


country.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
figures  are  somewhat  more  complex, 
since  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
company-label  stations — the  so-called 
"branded"  stations — are  in  fact  operated 
by  independent  small  businessmen  or 
jobbers,  who  help  maintain  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  competition  In  the  industry. 

In  addition,  there  also  exists  a  large 
and  important  group  of  so-ctdled  "inde- 
pendent nanbranded"  service  stations, 
which  account  for  about  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  service  statkns 
in  the  United  States.  These  Inde- 
pendents, over  the  past  2  years,  have  been 
hit  hard  by  a  combination  of  events  in 
the  world  petroleum  markets  and  the 
actions  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

Both  the  branded  and  nonbranded  In- 
dependent marketing  outlets,  however, 
are  now  threatened  by  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  some  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  launch  large-scale  company 
owned-  and  operated-marketing  outlets. 
One  illustration  of  the  threat  which  these 
actions  pose  to  both  tht  vlsUsility  of  the 
Independent  service  station  owner  and 
to  competition  in  the  marketing  of  pe- 
troleimi  products  is  graphically  Illus- 
trated by  two  recent  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times.  These  articles  describe 
the  attempt  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
major  oil  companies — Mobil — to  take 
over  the  most  successful  of  the  Mobil 
stations  which  previously  had  been  oper- 
ated by  indepeiulent  small  biislnessmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  articles  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  oi  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  type  of  activity, 
clearly  designed  by  the  major  oU  compa- 
nies to  expand  the  profitability  of  their 
retail  operations,  and  to  put  pressure  on 
independent  service  station  operators, 
caimot  be  allowed  to  continue  If  we  are  to 
preserve  any  semblance  of  competition 
in  the  oU  Industry. 

Indeed,  concentration  In  the  oil  indus- 
try is  In  reality  even  heavier  than  the 
rather  distressing  figixres  which  I  have 
quoted  above. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recent- 
ly provided  an  excellent  narrative  de- 
scrlpticKi  of  the  petroleum  Industry  as 
part  of  Its  proceeding  against  the  eight 
largest  American  oil  companies.  One  con- 
clusion is  particularly  noteworthy: 

It  Is  the  repeated  meeting  of  tbe  mnM 
flmtf  at  every  level  of  tbe  iiidiistry  that  has 
contributed  to  the  ability  of  the  flrms  in 
this  Industry  to  behave  confidently  In  an 
Interdependent  manner. 

At  the  present  time,  the  long-term 
trend  toward  greater  forward  Integra- 
tion In  the  oil  Industry  might  well  be 
accelerating.  The  large  oil  companies  see 
the  potential  profit  base  of  their  foreign 
crude  oil  operations  threatened  by  hostile 
governments,  over  which  they  now  have 
relatively  little  control.  As  the  FTC  staff 
report  on  the  oil  industry  of  last  sum- 
mer indicated,  this  trend  Is  prompdnf 
the  desire  of  the  Industry  to  increase  the 
profitability  of  and  possibly  decrease  the 
compeiitiveness  in  other  sectors  of  their 
operatk»is — particularly  the  refining  and 
marketing  sectors.  This  Is  a  trmd  which. 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  might  further 
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diminish    competition    within    the    oil 
industry. 

TH«     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
ua  Introducing  today  attempts  to 
squarely  meet  this  problem  of  concen- 
tratlMi  within  the  oil  industry. 

The  bill  would,  first,  prohibit  any  cor- 
poration which  is  among  the  15  largest 
domestic  producers  of  crude  petroleum 
from  controlling  any  existing  refinery  or 
pipeline  which,  on  the  effective  date,  is 
owned  or  <H>eratad  by  anyone  other  than 
one  of  tl»  15  largest  pnxhicers. 

Second,  the  bill  prohibits  any  of  these 
15  companies  from  operating  any  whole- 
sale or  retail  marketing  outlet  which,  on 
the  effective  date.  Is  not  operated  by  that 
corporation,  any  subsidiary  corporation 
or  any  salaried  employee. 

These  prohibitions  would  take  effect 
on  July  1, 1974. 

Vldations  of  the  act  would  be  subject 
both  to  criminal  and  civil  penalties,  and 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  given 
injunctive  power  to  end  violations  of  the 
act. 

The  scope  of  the  bill — ^limited  as  it  Is 
to  the  15  largest  domestic  crude  oU  pro- 
ducers— seeks  to  identify  those  compa- 
nies which  clearly  possess  dominant  mar- 
ket contrcd  In  the  Industry,  and  whose 
continued  increase  in  vertical  integration 
would  further  diminish  competition.  The 
accompanying  chart,  prepared  from  a  re- 
cent economic  r«x>rt  by  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  indicates 
that  these  firms  are  all  among  the  largest 
factors  In  the  industry  in  terms  of  total 
assets,  crude  oil  production,  refining  ca- 
pacity, and  gasoline  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  be  entered  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mi.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously, a  few  more  or  a  few  less  firms 
could  be  Included. 

However,  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission staff  report  argues: 

Any  reasonable  list  of  major  oU  companies 
would  Include  the  14  that  are  among  tbe 
top  ao  in  all  four  categories  (total  anets,  oU 
production,  refining,  and  gasoline  market- 
ing). These  firms  have  so  much  weight  in 
the  Industry  that  any  dlfferenoe  in  tbe  mar- 
glnal  firms  dhosen  to  complet*  the  list  of 
majors  would  probably  not  be  stgniflcant. 

Thus  the  bill  Is  directed  solely  at  the 
largest  companies  in  the  industry,  and 
attempts  to  severely  limit  any  further 
vertical  integration  while  the  entire 
problem  of  competition  in  the  Industry 
Is  studied  both  In  Congress  and  by  the 
executive  branch. 

To  aid  In  this  process,  the  bill  also  di- 
rects a  series  of  studies  by  a  number  of 
executive  branch  departments,  offices, 
and  agencies  on  the  question  of  competi- 
tiveness In  the  oil  Industry  and  the  de- 
•Irable  steps.  If  any,  which  might  be 
needed  to  Increase  such  competition. 
These  studies  would  be  imdertaken  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  OfBce — or  any  successor 
thereof— the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Comp- 
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troller  General,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  with  the  re- 
sults reported  to  the  Congress  within  1 
year. 

Some  of  these  agencies  already  have 
work  In  progress  in  this  area,  and  for 
these  agencies  the  studies  required  by 
this  legislation  could  be  derived  from  this 
ongoing  work. 

The  basic  reason  for  these  studies  is  to 
receive  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
agencies  and  departments  which  might 
present  differing  conclusions  on  the  cur- 
rent degree  of  competitivmess  within 
the  oil  industry,  and  possible  steps 
needed  to  preserve  or  increase  competi- 
tion. Hopefully  these  studies  will  aid  the 
Congress  in  its  efforts  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  competition  within  the 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry Is  simply  too  vital  to  the  Nation 
to  allow  any  already  monopolistic  struc- 
ture to  grow  even  more  coooentrated. 

At  the  present  time,  the  largest  oil 
companies  have  absolutely  no  incentive 
to  cooperate  with  ttie  Federal  Trade 
Commlssi(m,  the  Justice  Department,  or 
any  congressional  body  which  Is  investi- 
gating the  problems  of  anticompetitive 
practices  in  the  oil  industry.  Time  and 
delay  are  on  their  side,  £md  they  know 
this. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  significantly  change  that 
situation.  Passage  of  moratorium  legisla- 
tion would  have  a  healthy  effect  in  en- 
couraging the  largest  oil  companies — 
those  which  would  be  covered  by  this 
bill — to  aid  in  adiieving  some  type  of 
resolution  both  in  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  pending  actions  and 
legislation.  In  short.  It  would  place  the 
bmden  of  obtaining  action  on  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies — precisely  where  it  be- 
longs. 

The  American  consumer  is  paying 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  because  of 
monopoly  control  in  the  Industry  from 
wellhead  to  gas  pump.  Unless  we  stop  the 
ever-growing  domination  of  a  few  large 
companies  in  the  oil  industry,  we  wUl 
never  regain  a  free  competitive  market 
in  oil.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
is  a  first  step  on  the  road  toward  reclaim- 
ing the  rights  of  American  constuners  to 
an  oil  Industry  which  will  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  well  as  private  profit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  Unit&d  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1974". 

DEyiwmotfs 

S«c.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)  "petroleum  products"  means  gasoline, 
kerosene,  dlstuiatas  (Including  number  2 
fuel  oU) ,  residual  fuel  oO,  liquified  petroleum 
gaa  (LPO),  refined  lubricating  oil,  or  diesel 
fuel; 

(3)  "refining"  means  the  refining,  proc- 
essing, or  converting  of  crude  petroleum, 
fuel  oil,  or  natural  gas  into  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; 


(3)  "marketing"  means  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products; 

(4)  "transportation"  includes  transporta- 
tion by  means  of  pipelines,  railroads,  or 
tanlcers; 

(5)  "control"  means  possession  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  actual  or  legal  power  or  In- 
fluence over  another  person,  whether  direct 
or  Indirect,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
direct,  indirect,  or  interlocking  ownership 
of  capital  stock,  subsidiary  corporations 
(whether  wholly  or  partially  owned),  inter- 
locking directorates  or  officers,  contractual 
relations,  Eigency  agreements,  operating 
agreements,  or  leasing  arrangements  where 
the  result  or  consequence  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  persons  engaged  in  refining, 
transportation,  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products; 

(6)  "major  market  share"  means  that  pro- 
portion of  the  marlLet  for  petroleum,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  places  <iny  persons  as  among  the 
largest  fifteen  domestic  producers  of  crude 
ptetroleum  on  May  1,  1974;  and 

(7)  "outlet"  means  real  property  used  pri- 
marily as  a  place  for  the  wholesale  or  retaU 
sale  of  petroleum  products,  <»-  motor  ve- 
hicle parts,  equipment,  acoessorles,  or  sup- 
plies either  directly  or  Indirectly,  through 
any  j>erson  who  receives  any  commission, 
compensation,  or  payment  because  of  the 
sale  of  any  such  product;  except  that  the 
term  "outlet"  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  acquiring  real  prop- 
erty for  the  marketing  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, when  such  marketing  at  such  real  prop- 
erty is  not  operated  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
any  person  possessing  a  major  market  share. 

MOBAToanric 
Src.  8.  (a)  No  person  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  In  the  production  of  crude  petro- 
leiun  who  poBsesaee  a  major  market  share 
ahali— 

(1)  control  either  dbwctly  or  Indirectly 
any  pipeline  or  refinery  which,  on  tbe  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  is  controlled  by 
any  person  who  does  not  possess  a  major 
market  ahare:  or 

(2)  operate  either  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
outlet  which,  on  the  effective  date  of  thlJs 
section,  is  not  operated  by  such  person, 
or  any  subidiary  corporation  or  salaried  em- 
ployee of  such  person. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  S100,(KX) 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  or  both.  A  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
by  a  corporation  is  also  a  violation  by  the 
individual  director,  officer,  receiver,  tnistee, 
or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  authorized, 
ordered,  or  performed  any  of  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  violation  in  whole  or  in  part. 

DUTT   or  ATTORMXT   atMWMAL 

8sc.  4.  Tbe  Attonvay  General  shall  com- 
mence a  clvU  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
Includtng  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, whenever  any  person  vlolatee  any  pro- 
vision ot  section  S(a) .  Any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  Statas  for  the  dtstrlct  In  which 
the  defendant  Is  located,  resides,  or  Is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  such  violation  and  to  requtre 
compliance. 

dVXL  UBICBDT 


Sec.  5.  Any  person  Injured  as  a  reeiUt  of  a 
violation  of  section  8(a)  may  bring  a  clvU 
action  to  enforce  compliance  with  or  enjoin 
any  violation  of  section  3(a)  and  shall  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  suffered  by  him 
as  a  result  of  such  violation,  together  with 
the  costs  of  such  action  and  reasonable  at- 
torney's feee,  as  determined  by  the  court. 
Any  such  action  shall  be  brought  In  the 
United  States  district  court  In  the  district 
In  which  the  defendant  Is  found.  Is  an  In- 
habitant, or  transacts  business.  Process  In 
any  such  action  may  be  served  In  any  other 
judicial  district. 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Federal  Tnule  CkjmmUsloa. 
the  Attom«y  Oensral,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Knergy 
Office  (or  any  ■ucceesor  office) ,  the  Becret«ry 
of  Commerce,  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Cotuxuner  Affairs 
■hall  each  undertake  a  study  of  the  actions 
which  may  be  required  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance competition  in  the  production,  re- 
fining, transportation,  and  marketing  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Each  such  study  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  recommendations  on  the 
need.  If  any,  (1)  for  dlvestltiire  of  persons 
engaged  In  the  production  and  refining  of 
petroleum  In  the  United  States  from  the 
transpK>rtatlon  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  or  both,  and  (3) 
(or  divestiture  of  persona  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleiim  from  the  refining, 
transportation  or  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  or  both. 

(c)  The  studies  required  under  this  sac- 
tlon  shall  be  completed  and  thalr  rMulta 
■ubmltted  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
not  later  than  one  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

comnxrcTioiT 
Bbo.  7.  The  provltlona  of  thla  Aot  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  and  duties 
•rising  from  any  contract  entered  into  or 
any  proceedings  that  were  begun  pursuant 
to  any  provision  at  law  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 


Sbc.  8.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  Invalid,  all 
valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  invalid 
parts  that  are  severable  from  the  Invalid 
part  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  of  this  Act 
is  Invalid  In  one  or  more  applications,  the 
part  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid  applioa- 
tlons  that  are  severable  from  the  Invalid 
applications. 

KFixcrrvs  datz 

Skc.  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1074  except  that  section  0  shall  be 
effective  upon  enactment. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Nattomai.  Congasss  or 

Prraoi.Ki7u  RrrAiLxas, 
Waahtngton,  DC,  April  26.  1974. 
Ron.  WALTxa  Mondaui. 
1/.5.  Senate. 

out  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Sxnator  Mondale:  The  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  represent- 
ing approximately  80,000  service  sUtlon 
dealers,  supports  and  endorses  the  Petro- 
leum Moratorium  Act  of  1974. 

Major  petroleum  companies  are  moving 
downstre«un  Into  retailing  by  terminating 
or  falling  to  renew  dealer  leases.  A  oon- 
tlnuauon  of  this  marketing  practice  will 
allow  major  petroleum  companies  to  assume 
total  control  of  the  Industry,  from  produc- 
tion through  retaUing.  We  do  not  believe 
tbU  is  In  the  beet  interest  of  either  small 
business  or  the  consuming  public. 

The  legislation  you  propose  will  stop  the 
forward  Integration  of  these  companies,  and 
provide  for  a  much  needed  study  of  the  oU 
Industry's  market  structure. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chaxlxs  L.  Binbtkd, 

Executive  Director. 

SOCIXTT   OF  INOEPXMDKNT  OASOLINE 

Maskxtkbs    or    Amzkica, 

Wathinnton.  DC,  April  tl,  1974. 
Hon.  Waltss  r.  Mondals, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Rut$eU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS     BSMATOS     MOMDALXr      YOUT     Staff     hSS 

been  kind  enough  to  discuss  a  bUl  which  we 
undantand  you  are  considering  Intnxiuclng 


in  the  Senate  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
Impoalng  a  leglsUUve  Injunction  against 
further  Integration  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. I  want  you  to  know  that  this  Is  a 
concept  which  SIQMA  can  heartily  endorse 
and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  the  bill  as  It 
Is  finally  proposed  when  you  undertake  to 
Introduce  it. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  Insure  that 
the  structxire  of  the  U.  8.  OU  Industry  Is 
preserved  with  an  Independent  segment  In- 
tact, there  will  be  little  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
rescue  should  a  lltagatlon  prove  successful 
some  years  hence. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  discussing  this 
matter  with  our  organization,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  offer  whatever  help  you  feel  might 
be  useful  In  thla  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Spxnce  W.  Perky. 

iNTXaNATIONAL         UNION,         UNTTED 

AnTOMOBn.K,  AxKosPACX  and 
AQaXCTn.TT7aAI.  Implxicxnt  Wosk- 
EX8  OF  AMEBICA, 

i4pr«  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Waltss  F.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.  , 

DXAB  Sknatob  MONDA1.X:  Any  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  promoting  competition  In 
the  oil  Industry  would  be  a  welcome  de- 
velopment for  the  American  people  at  this 
time.  Enactment  of  your  bill  to  provide  a 
moratorium  on  future  acquisitions  of  pipe- 
lines, refineries  and  marketing  outlets  by  the 
major  oil  companies  obviously  would  be  such 
an  action. 

The  public  Interest  would  be  served  by 
action  to  curb  the  growth  of  vertical  Integra- 
tion In  the  oil  Industry — a  condition  which 
prcmotes  the  economic  power  of  huge  oil 
companies  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Your 
bill,  the  "Petroleum  Moratorium  Act  of  1974". 
could  help  to  assure  that  the  future  does 
not  see  ever  Increasing  vertical  integration 
and  accumulation  of  economic  power  among 
the  giants  of  the  oil  liulustry. 

The  UAW  supports  efforts  to  curb  the  ex- 
cessive power  of  the  oil  companies  over  the 
economic  health  of  our  nation.  Your  bill 
represents  one  means  of  accomplishing  this 
objective.  We  therefore  hope  the  Congress 
win  act  favorably  upon  It. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Bxtdl^, 
Legislative  Director. 

Bnxsot  Policy  Task    Foscs, 
Washington.  DC.  April  29.  1974 
Hon.  Walteb  Mom>ALZ, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

D«Aa  SofATos  MoHDALs:  Your  proposal  to 
establish  a  moratorium  on  the  acquisition  of 
faculties  or  companlee  involved  In  transpor- 
tation and  marketing  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  whUe  the  Conjfress  Is  focus- 
ing on  bsale  energy  Issues.  Including  the 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry,  makes 
a  trreat  deal  of  sense 

Thla  Nation  faces  some  very  significant  de- 
cisions, and  It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
protection  against  actions  that  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  or  In  conflict  with  an  n«- 
ttonal  policies  that  wUl  flow  from  thoee  de- 
cisions. It  Is  at  least  conceivable,  however. 
that  there  might  be  some  acmJisltlon  that 
ought  to  be  permitted,  with  the  burden  on 
aonlloantu  for  aporoval  of  such  an  otherwise 
prohibited  act.  and  vou  mav  wish  to  add  that 
concept  to  your  bill 

A^  we  see  It.  oonsumere  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  enactment  of  vour  moretorlum  nm- 
Dosal  In  that  It  would  preserve  the  current 
situation  and  orotect  aealnst  anv  dtfflciilt- 
to-reverM  actions  In  conflict  with  nations! 
poMcv  and  IntereRts. 

If  there  la  any  way  we  can  help  in  secur- 
ing broadsr  underatandlng  or  support   for 


your    suggested    legislation,    please    let   me 
know. 


Sincerely, 


L«  C.  WHrn. 


ExRiBrr  2 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  lo,  1874) 
Sxxvicx  Stations  Battlx  Mobil  On, 

IN   CONNBCnCUT 

(By  Fred  Ferrettl) 

The  MobU  OU  Corporation  and  some  of 
Its  Connecticut  gasoline  dealera  an  pitted 
against  one  another  in  a  batUe  that  typtOes 
the  nationwide  fight  for  survival  of  inde- 
pendent  service  station  operators. 

Some  Connecticut  dealers  say  that  MobU 
wants  to  drive  them  out  of  business  and  i« 
using  the  passage  of  a  franchise  law  lan 
October  as  an  excuse  to  withhold  gasoline 
auto  supplies  and  renewals  of  leases. 

These  dealera,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Gasoline  Retailers  Assocla- 
tlon,  contend  that  their  only  protection 
against  unwarranted  cancellation  of  their 
leases  with  MobU  Is  the  new  franchise  Uv, 
and  a  group  of  them  say  they  are  going  to 
Hartford  today  to  declare  their  support  for 
it,  and  several  new  amendments  that  they 
say  wUl  further  strengthen  it,  at  a  legl«. 
latlve  public  hearing. 

VAGT7XNES8    SEEN 

Other  MobU  dealers,  mefuben  of  the  MobU 
Dealen  Association,  say  they  are  going  to 
appear,  too,  to  contest  the  franchise  law  be- 
cause they  believe  It  Is  too  vague  and  does 
not  afford  them  enough  protection.  Oddly, 
this  latter  group,  for  different  reasons,  finds 
Itself  alUed  with  MobU. 

MobU  says  the  flve-month-old  law  deprives 
the  company  of  control  of  its  own  pr<^)ertle«. 
It  admits  that  leasee  have  been  canceled  and 
withheld. 

The  focus  of  the  Immediate  dispute  is  tbe 
law  that  prohibits  franchisere.  Including  oU 
comptanles  from  canceling  or  refusing  to  re- 
new a  lease  without  cause  and  gives  the 
franchisee  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
to  protect  his  interest.  The  Connecticut 
Legislature  Is  holding  hearings  on  amend- 
ing the  law  to  prohibit  franchisers  who  renew 
leases  from  raising  rents  exorbitantly  or  al- 
tering significantly  the  terms  of  the  prevtoui 
lease. 

NXW    TOSK    BILL    nnXOOTTCXD 

New  York  State  has  no  such  franchise  law, 
but  last  week  a  bUl  was  introduced  In  the 
Legislature  that  would  prohibit  the  major 
oil  companies  from  taking  over  gasoline  sta- 
tions from  independent  opwatore.  The  bill, 
introduced  by  Senator  wnilam  T.  Cooklln 
of  Brooklyn  amd  Assemblyman  Eugene  Lwy 
of  Suffem,  both  Bepubllcans.  would  amend 
the  General  Business  Law  to  prevent  oil 
companies  from  owning  or  operating  any 
service  stations  other  than  those  they  al- 
ready operate. 

In  addition.  Senator  John  Callandra,  Re- 
publican of  the  Bronx,  has  sponsored  s  bill 
that  gasoline  dealers  say  would  protect  them 
from  arbitrary  cancellation. 

New  Jersey  does  have  such  a  law  to  protect 
Independent  gasoline  dealere,  and  last  year 
It  prompted  MobU  to  begin  withholding  Its 
support  of  Independents  In  that  state. 

In  Connecticut,  a  MobU  spokesman  said 
recently,  of  516  stations  displaying  the  com- 
pany's insignia.  33  are  owned  and  operated 
by  MobU  through  managere.  and  216  an  sit- 
uated on  land  that  MobU  either  owns  or 
holds  long-term  leases  on.  The  remainttf 
266  detUsre  either  operate  tbetr  own  stattooi 
or  are  lessees  of  stations  owned  by  wboU- 
sale  gasoline  dlstributore. 

Since  the  franchise  law  went  into  effset, 
Mobil  said  that  26  of  Its  Independents  hsr« 
been  told  that  the  company  Intended  to  tsfc* 
over  full  control  of  their  stations.  keepBig 
on  ths  operators  as  salaried  smployss  rsttisr 
than  indspsndsnt  businessman.  In  addltlnn. 
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dialers  say  there  have  been  wholesale  cancel - 
latloas  of  leases,  without  cause.  MobU  said 
that  only  10  Independents  have  received  new 
leases. 

While  other  oil  companies  have  not  been 
actively  canceling  leases  or  publicly  attack- 
ing the  franchise  law,  preferring.  It  Is  re- 
ported, to  let  Mobil  carry  the  fight,  the  out- 
come of  the  dispute  will  have  significance  for 
the  entire  Industry  and  Independent  dealers, 
DOt  only  within  Connecticut's  borden. 

To  demonstrate  the  pUght  of  the  Inde- 
, pendents,  CTonnectlcut  gasoline  dealers 
pointed  to  a  report  by  Hartford's  Department 
cf  (TlvU  Preparedness,  released  early  this 
month,  which  reported  that,  of  that  city's 
in  gasoline  stations,  50,  or  36  percent,  have 
gone  out  of  business  since  July,  1973.  The 
ivport  concluded  that  "Ind^endent  service 
ftatlon  operators  are  being  forced  out  by  big 
fuppllers." 

One  independent  who  is  protesting  what 
lie  called  "the  major  oil  company  squeeze"  Is 
Laurence  J.  Ancker,  a  MobU  dealer  who  op- 
erates the  North  Avenue  Service  Onter  In 
5orwalk. 

Hr.  Ancker  contends  that  MobU 'a  efforts 
are  concentrated  on  stations  selling  mora 
than  600,000  gallons  annuaUy — usiiaUy  the 
bigger,  better  situated  stations.  One  of  these 
b  tUs.  He  has  bad  a  MobU  station  for  two 
ysars  and  says  be  regards  himself  as  the 
"Lord  &  Taylor  ot  Norwalk's  gas  stations." 

His  first  one-year  lease  was  renewed,  tmd  a 
yaar  later  MobU  sent  a  letter  that,  Mr. 
Ancker  complsOned,  said  "simply  that  I  was 
being  cancelsd  and  that  It  was  inadvisable 
to  renew  my  lease.  That's  aU.  No  cause.  No 
nothing." 

'^mey  came  to  me  and  said  make  this  a 
good  Mobil  station.  I  did.  And  now  I'm  get- 
ting dumped." 

Hr.  Ancker  had  some  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers write  to  MobU.  Among  the  replies  was 
tbs  foUowlng : 

"As  you  may  know,  an  amendment  to  the 
Coonecticut  franchise  law  recently  took 
rtWt  We  believe  tills  law  will  seriously  Jeo- 
pardise the  substantial  Investment  MobU  has 
In  its  service  station  properties  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  by  removing  nearly  all  oon- 
tiol  that  we  would  have  over  such  invest- 
msBt,  even  to  the  extent  of  preventing  ui 
from  choosing  not  to  continue  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  dealer  after  a  lease  or  a  supply 
contract  has  expired.  .  .  .  The  new  amend- 
m«it  .  .  .  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  en- 
deavor to  work  out  a  new  relationship  with 
dealers  in  Connecticut." 

J.  William  Dalgetty,  a  lawyer  for  Mobil, 
tdd  the  state's  legislative  General  law  Com- 
Ddttse  essentially  the  same  thing  recently, 
and  said  in  a  later  interview  that  the  act 
"has  the  effect  of  impairing  contract  rights," 
that  "we  have  no  sJternative  but  not  to  allow 
SMne  dealera  to  ranew."  These  were,  he  said, 
"high-valued,  high-volume  stations,  some  of 
them  1300,000  properties.  We'd  be  putting 
ttem  m  the  hands  of  a  third  party." 

Mt.  Dalgetty's  appearance  before  the  legis- 
lators has  become  another  Issue  in  the  dls- 
pats.  A  state  legislator.  Representative  James 
P.  Bingham.  Republican  of  Stamford,  said 
nocnUy  that  Mr.  Dalgetty  was  liable  for 
srreet  tinless  he  apologised  to  the  legislatora 
for  remarks  that  Mr.  Bingham  caUed  "intim- 
idation." 

Re  declared  that  Mr.  Dalgetty  had  said  In 
Ills  appearance  before  the  conunlttee  that 
KoUl  would  replace  all  of  its  Independent 
■tattoos  with  company-owned  operations  If 
Qm  Uglslatura  did  not  repeal  the  franchise 
law.  Mr.  Bingham  said  that  the  lawyer's  re- 
marks "went  beyond  the  usual  reooounenda- 
jaons  of  a  lobbyist"  and  oonstituted  "a  form 
«f  Intimidation."  He  cited  a  1978  law  under 
*Mch  a  person  found  guilty  of  Interferring 
"*n  the  legislative  process  or  coercing  a 
Kate  lawmaker  by  intimidation  or  other 
could  be  Imprisoned  for  up  to  five 
1  and  fined  •6,000. 


Mr.  Dalgetty  said  he  was  "shocked"  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Bingham's  charges.  "There  were  no 
threats  made,  or  Intended,"  he  said.  "All  we 
were  trying  to  do  was  point  out  the  reper- 
cussions that  the  franchise  legislation  pro- 
duced." 

He  said  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
his  appearance  had  been  amicable. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bingham  has  called  for 
an  investigation  of  the  "threat"  and  said  he 
would  recommend  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunlttee  undertake  such  an  inquiry. 

On  March  8,  Mr.  Bingham  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Gloria  Schaffer,  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Dalgetty,  because  he  was  attempting 
to  Influence  legislation,  should  be  registered 
as  a  lobbyist  with  the  state,  Ml&s  Schaffer 
agreed  and  referred  the  matter  to  State  At- 
torney Joseph  Gormley. 

The  co-chairman  of  the  General  Law  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stanley  H.  Page.  Republican 
of  Guilford,  said  he  received  word  from  the 
Mobil  Dealers  Association  taat  they  had 
been  asked  to  today's  hearing. 


{P*om  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30, 1974] 

CONNSCnCITT     FETTD     ON     OiL     MAT     Bx     NSAB 
COICPBOIIXBX 

(By  Lawrence  FeUows) 

Habtfobo,  March  19. —  Connecticut's  legis- 
latora. its  gasoline  dealera  and  the  MobU  Oil 
Corporation  appear  today  to  have  battled 
their  way  to  the  verge  of  compromise. 

As  with  most  tentative  oease-flres,  the  will- 
ingness to  settle  is  there.  Only  the  details 
remain  to  be  worked  out. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  hatchet  is 
burled,"  State  Senator  Stanley  H.  Page,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Assembly's  General  Law 
Oonomlttee,  whispered  in  an  aside  midway 
through  a  hearing  this  afternoon  on  a  new 
law  the  committee  Is  proposing  that  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  oU  oc»iq>SLnieB  ch'  sn.y- 
one  else  to  cancel  a  franchise  without  good 
cause,  or  to  accon^Ush  the  same  ends  by  re- 
newing leases  on  prohibitive  new  terms. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  will  be  consid- 
ering almUar  legislation.  It  has  obvious  na- 
tional Implications  tar  the  oU  Industry  and 
many  ot^en. 

So  worked  up  are  the  dealera  who  lease 
gasoline  stations  from  the  big  oU  rrmiifarlite 
that  more  than  300  of  them  squeesed  Into 
the  haU  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatlveB  tat 
the  hearing,  some  of  them  empowered  to 
^>«ak  for  doeens  of  othere.  When  the  seats 
were  taken,  dealen  stood  in  the  back  of  the 
haU,  and  In  the  doorways. 

A    DIFFXBXNT  TUNS   HKABD 

"I  used  to  be  a  MobU  dealer,"  Harry  Sperl- 
ing of  Norwalk  said  bitterly.  "I  took  a  run- 
down station,  btUlt  it  up.  After  nine  and  a 
half  yesu-s  MobU  came  along.  I  wUl  say. 
though,  they  gave  me  three  months'  notice." 

"MobU  does  not  want  to  tsike  over  the  op- 
erations of  its  Independent  dealen,"  said  J. 
WUllam  Dalgetty,  sm  attorney  for  the  com- 
pany. 

This  was  a  different  tune  on  the  one  the 
conunlttee  had  heard  from  Mr.  Dalgetty  two 
weeks  ago  when  he  said  MobU  wanted  the 
1973  franchise  act,  with  Its  provisions  for 
"good  cause,"  amended  to  give  the  company 
a  freer  hand  In  managing  its  Investment  in 
Its  own  stations. 

Unless  the  act  Is  amended,  he  said,  MobU 
would  take  over  all  its  stations  as  the  leases 
come  up  for  renewal. 

"Are  you  saying  that  if  we  dont  repeal  the 
act,  there  wont  be  any  IndlvlduaUy-operated 
stations  left  that  are  worth  anything?"  asked 
Senator  Page,  a  OuUfwd  Republican. 

Mr.  DsOgetty  nodded  brtnglng  down  the 
wrath  eventually  of  Just  about  the  whole 
Legislature. 

Senator  Page  was  plainly  irritated,  and 
berated  Mr.  DalgeUy  for  "throwing  down 
the  gauntlet." 

State  Reprseentatlv  Howard  A.  Newman, 
a  Rowayton  RepubUoan  and  tlM  conualtteel 


other   co-chairman,   said   the    company    was 
using  "Arab  tactics." 

State  Representative  James  F.  Bingham,  a 
Stamford  RepubUcan  and  co-chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  committee,  said  the  tactics  were 
"Intimidating,"  and  fired  off  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Gloria  Schaffer,  asking  if 
Mr.  Dalgetty,  who  obviously  was  taking  a 
position  for  his  company  on  proposed  legis- 
lation, was  registered  as  a  lobbyist. 

As  Mr.  Dalgetty  was  not  registered  as  a 
lobbyist,  Mrs.  Shaffer  turned  the  matter  over 
to  chief  state's  attorney  Joseph  Oorznley  for 
action. 

Mr.  Dalgetty  registered  quietly  last  Tues- 
day as  a  lobbyist. 

He  went  to  Mr.  Bingham  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  general  law  committee,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  intended  his  re- 
marks to  sound  Uke  a  threat. 

Also,  ".t  was  noted  that  If  Mobil  was  going 
to  get  In  trouble  for  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  the  oU  companies,  Mobil's  brass  would 
be  embarrassed,  and  many  of  the  company's 
offlcera  Uve  in  Connecticut — Including  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  three  of  the  four 
executive  vice  presidents,  a  senim-  vice  presi- 
dent, four  vice  presidents,  the  deputy  treas- 
urer, and  the  assistant  treasurer  and  many 
othera. 

Since  October,  when  the  franchise  law 
went  Into  effect,  the  company  has  told  36 
of  its  ind^>endents  that  their  leases  woold 
not  be  renewed,  although  the  operatora  ware 
told  they  could  stay  on  as  employes.  AU  were 
riumlng  lucrative  businesses.  Five  oi  them 
have  taken  MobU  to  cotirt. 

"We're  not  trying  to  water  down  the 
franchise  act,"  Mr.  Dalgetty  said  at  the  bear- 
ing today.  "We're  not  trying  to  subvert  It. 
We're   Just  seeking  a  reasonable  solution." 

He  suggested  that  the  committee  \oolk.  for 
a  workable  definition  of  "good  cause"  rather 
than  aUow  the  argued  cases  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

"I  won't  say  that  MobU  is  aU  heart,"  Mr. 
Newman  said.  "But  It  may  be  a  woi^able 
suggestUKi." 

EXHIBIT  NO.  3 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANieS 


Compsny 


Gsso- 

Crud*  ni      RaAnmC         liiw  Toal 

produc-     capacity       sales  assets 

tion  rink           rank        rank  rank 


Exxon 1  13  1 

laxseo 2  3  12 

Gi»« 3  7  5  3 

Shall 4  4  2  7 

Standard  Oil 

(Csltfofnia) 5  5  8  5 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana).  6  2  4  S 

Atlantic  RidlMd 7  (78 

Mobil 8  t  6  4 

Unioo 9  10  11  15 

Batty 10  16  17  17 

Sun 11  9  9  13 

Continantal 12  14  13  II 

Marathoo 13  17  15  21 

PliflMpa 14  12  10  10 

Cities  Sarvic* 15  15  14  is 


Seorca:  Fadaral  Trsda  Commissioa,  Staff  Rapert  on  Coaeantra- 
ttoa  Lavals  and  Trands  la  Hm  Enargy  Sactot  ol  tha  U.S.  Ecooomy. 
Mardi  1974,  p.  400. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
Mr.  KuTKS) : 

S.  3444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  during  which  ampli- 
cations for  disaster  reUef  can  be  received. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  00  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Haktkx)  I  ask  that  a  bill 
which  the  Senator  planned  to  Introduce 
today  together  with  an  aooompanjrtog 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Ricou>. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  8444 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Disaster  R«Uef  Act  of  1970  \a  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  256.  In  the  cue  of  any  disaster  oc- 
curring on  or  after  April  1,  1974.  the  parted 
for  the  receipt  of  any  application  for  dis- 
aster asBlstance  under  this  Act  shall  be  not 
less  than  ninety  days  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  disaster.  In  addition,  where  the 
circumstances  so  require,  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  at  least  sixty  days  shall  be  provided 
for  the  receipt  of  any  auch  application.". 

STATVaCSKT  or  SXN ATOK   HASTKX 

Mr.  HiMTtLK.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  which  provides.  In  the  case  of  disasters 
occurring  on  or  after  April  1,  1074,  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  Ume  during  irtxich  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  that  Act  may 
be  received. 

Time  llmltB  for  receiving  disaster  relief 
applications  vary  according  to  the  specific 
program,  and  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
these  time  Umlts  are  somewhat  flexible, 
nevertheless,  I  hare  seen  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  recent  tornadoes  In  my  home 
State  of  Indiana.  In  one  town  alone — Mon- 
tlceUo —  the  entire  buslnees  community  was 
wiped  out.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
determined  that  00  to  70  percent  of  thoee 
bustneas  structures  wUI  have  to  be  demol- 
ished and  replaced  with  new  structures. 
The  time  It  has  taken  to  m*ke  these  deter- 
minations leave*  precious  little  time  for 
tb*  people  at  Montlcello  to  apply  for  the  nec- 
essary disaster  assistance.  Under  some  pro- 
grams, they  have  only  until  June  3rd  to 
make  these  applications. 

The  amendment  I  Introduce  today  would 
assure  that  they  would  have  at  least  until 
July  3rd  to  make  the  neceosary  application, 
with  an  opportunity  for  an  extension  there- 
after. I  believe  that  these  minimum  limita- 
tion periods  are  Justified  In  U^t  of  the 
devastation  rought  on  Indiana  and  other 
states  by  the  recent  tornadoes. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

8.  3445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit. 
In  lieu  of  a  deduction,  for  interest  paid 
on  a  mortgage  on  a  taxpayer's  prlnetpal 
residence  and  for  real  property  tazat  paid 
on  such  principal  residence.  Referred  to 
the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bUl  to  abolish  the 
current  Income  tax  deduction  for  home- 
mortgage  Interest  and  property  taxes, 
and  to  replace  it  with  a  tax  credit  for 
the  same  purpose. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  the  statutes 
directing  withholding  of  tax  from  wages 
be  amended  to  allow  an  Individual  to 
take  a  housing  tax-credit  exemption  on 
his  W-2  form.  In  this  way  he  could  stip- 
ulate that  hlfl  withholding  be  reduced 
each  month  by  the  amount  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  proposed  credit  allowed 
him  each  year. 

The  bill  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  will 
allow  a  tax  credit  of  50  percent  of  the  In- 
terest paid  on  a  home  mortgage  and  of 
the  taxes  paid  on  real  prapeity  owned  as 
a  principal  residence.  The  proposal  in- 
cludes a  declining  scale.  accOTdlng  to 
which  the  tax  credit  would  drop  1  per- 
cent per  year  for  10  years.  For  all  the 
Tears  thereafter  that  a  taxpayer  owns 


his  home,  a  tax  credit  of  40  iiercent 
would  be  allowed. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  Oovemment,  I  have  also  In- 
cluded In  the  measure  a  dollar  limit  on 
the  credit  allowable.  That  boundary  Is 
also  placed  on  a  declining  schedule.  For 
the  first  taxable  year  during  which  the 
taxpayer  owns  his  own  home,  he  may 
claim  a  credit  against  his  tax  amounting 
to  $1,500.  This  ceiling  would  decline  over 
a  period  of  10  years  to  a  base  of  $500  per 
year. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  way  the  tax 
credit  would  work.  I  want  at  this  time 
to  discuss  a  hypothetical  family  of  four 
whose  total  Income  is  $15,000.  If  the 
family  wished  to  buy  a  $35,000  house,  a 
plan  could  be  worked  out  to  put  $5,000 
down  and  take  a  $30,000  mortgage.  On  a 
30-year  loan  at  an  interest  of  9  percent, 
the  family  would  pay  $2,700  in  interest  in 
the  first  year.  Under  the  preseit  regres- 
sive system  the  value  to  them  of  their 
tax  deduction  would  be  $675.  If  they  were 
allowed  a  tax  credit  of  50  percent  the 
first  year,  their  benefit  would  be  $1,350. 
That  ia  a  difference  for  the  taxpayer  of 
$675.  or  about  $56  per  month.  In  many 
cases  today,  $50  a  month  Is  the  difference 
between  qualifying  and  not  qualifying 
for  a  mortgage  loan. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reasons 
for  providing  for  declining  scales  of  al- 
lowable credit  and  dollar  limits. 

First,  they  will  create  the  greatest  tax 
advantage  for  a  potential  home  buyer 
during  the  first — and  the  most  expen- 
sive— tax  year  the  owner  must  pay  on 
the  mortgage.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  open  the  housing  market  and  to  invite 
middle-  and  lower-income  families  into 
it.  A  first  year,  50-percent  credit,  will 
have  the  maxlmnm  relaxing  effect  on 
tight  middle-Income  budgets. 

Second,  scaling  down  the  allowable 
percentage  of  credit  and  lowering  the 
dollar  limits  each  year  will  reduce  the 
Government's  tax  expenditure  over  a 
period  when  the  homeowner  Is  theoreti- 
cally becoming  better  able  to  absorb  the 
Interest  payments,  and  as  the  principle 
on  the  mortgage  is  being  reduced. 

Third,  the  base  credit  of  40  percent  and 
the  dollar  limit  of  $500  will  buoy  those 
homeowners  who  have  held  mortgages 
for  many  years.  These  are  more  mature 
families,  the  elderly,  and  others  whose 
Interest  on  a  home  is  much  less  than  It 
once  was,  but  whose  property  taxes  riay 
be  rising. 

The  intent  of  this  measiu%  Is  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Americans  eligible 
to  buy  their  own  homes  and  to  stimulate 
the  depressed  construction  Industry.  I 
hardly  need  to  elaborate  on  the  sad  state 
of  the  housing  industrj*.  Prom  a  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  2.6  million  private 
housing  starts  In  January  1973,  housing 
has  steadily  deteriorated,  with  small 
fiuctuatlons,  to  a  low  of  1.5  million  starts 
per  amium  In  March  1974.  In  mid- 
December  1973,  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  reported  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that — 

Housing  production  In  1B74  is  expected  to 
be  800.000  units  iMlow  the  I97S  level  which 
Is  expected  to  be  400.000  below  1972. 

Tb»  NAHB  now  reports  It  may  have 
been  too  optlmlstle. 


Over  the  past  few  months,  as  busineai 
and  Industry  have  scurried  to  acquire 
credit,  Interest  rates  have  risen  rapidly. 
Last  week  an  absolutely  unprecedented— 
and  frightening — 11 -percent  prime  lend- 
ing rate  was  posted  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago. 

Mortgage  money,  the  llfeblood  of  the 
housing  industry  is  scarce.  The  Industry 
is  in  Its  most  severely  depressed  state 
since  World  War  n.  Prospect  for  an  early 
upswing  seem  dim. 

But,  Mr.  President,  more  Important 
even  than  the  sick  state  of  the  housing 
industry  Is  the  denial  to  thousands  of 
would-be  American  homeowners  of  the 
chance  to  afford  their  own  homes.  Al- 
though I  share  the  earnest  feeing  ol 
most  of  my  colleagues  that  infiatlon  is 
our  Nation's  most  severe  economic  prob- 
lem, I  do  not  believe  that  tightening 
money  In  the  area  of  housing  relieves  the 
trouble.  Instead,  it  strikes  most  closely 
at  the  middle-  and  lower-Income  portion 
of  our  population.  At  an  Interest  rate  d 
9  to  10  percent,  fewer  and  fewer  middle- 
income  families  can  afford  to  buy  a 
home;  fewer  still  can  afford  to  build. 

American  taxpayers  must  not  be  asked 
to  continue  to  subsidize  homes  for  a 
wealthy  minority.  For  those  who  can  pay 
for  exi>enslve  homes  and  to  whom  a  10- 
percent  Interest  rate  Is  not  very  impor- 
tant, the  tax  credit  I  am  suggesting  may 
be  faintly  lnc<Hivailent.  For  thoee  many 
families  now  excluded  from  the  housing 
market,  it  will  provide  a  home. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  <H>Poee  use 
of  the  tax  code  to  legitimately  benefit  a 
Isu-ge  number  of  possible  home  buysn 
may  point  out  that  under  this  proposal, 
upper-  and  uppermlddle-lncome  families 
will  receive  a  somewhat  smaller  tax 
break  than  they  do  using  the  present 
deductlcm. 

But  I  feel  strongly  that  when  taxpay- 
ers' money  Is  used  to  iMovlde  a  benefit 
to  the  public  It  should  always  provide 
that  benefit  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greatest  number  of  people  are  served, 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  economy  oc- 
curs In  the  area  of  greatest  need.  Ibe 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  more 
American  families  to  buy  homes,  and  to 
provide  a  desperately  needed  assist  to 
the  housing  Industry. 

"Hie  Initial  revenue  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  viewed  against  the 
amount  to  be  regained  through  the  dol- 
lar ceilings,  and  the  tax  revenue  gains 
from  employment  which  would  accom- 
pany Increased  housing  starts,  ought  to 
be  seen  as  an  investment  m  this  Natkn. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  presented  In 
this  statonent  and  in  the  proposal  meas- 
ure— especially  the  dollar  limits— an 
suggested  as  guidelines. 

I  submit  that  the  able  chairman  of  tbs 
Finance  Committee  and  his  colleagues 
may  produce  other  reasonable  flgursa 
It  may  be,  for  Instance,  that  separaM 
schedules  for  property  tax  and  mortgai* 
IntMest  would  establish  a  more  praetlesi 
system. 

But  It  Is  the  concept  In  this  bill  wblcb 
Is  Important  The  current  system  of  de- 
ductions tot  interest  is  regressive  sod 
because  of  Infiatlon  has  now  reached  tbs 
point  of  encouraging  only  the  wealtty 
to  buy  and  bidld  hcxnes.  A  tax  eretft 
would  be  a  more  equitable  way  to  read) 
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oar  goal  of  good  housing  for  aS  Ameri- 
can families. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  move  to  open  the 
housing  market  to  the  many  citizens  who 
now  find  it  closed. 


ADDITIONAL  00SPON8ORS  OF  BHTfl 

8.    1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rnicorr,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMEinci)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1059,  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education. 

S.   2877 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
2877,  the  Meeting  House  Preservation 
Act:  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Haksen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

(Bfr.  MZTZENBAtTH)  . 

The  Meeting  House  Preservation  Act 
has  received  tremendous  support  since 
its  introduction  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  list  those  Senators 
who  have  already  become  sponsors  of  this 
legislation:  Senators  Hugh  Scott,  Met- 
CALT,  Eastland,  McImtyre.  Johnston, 
Yoimc.  NuNN,  Gravel,  Dokinici,  Pbrct, 
Httobes,  Beall,  E)ole,  Abourezk,  Moss, 
Helms,  Pell.  Bartlett,  Bennett,  Dobji- 
HicK,  Brock,  Humphrey,  Hatfield,  Jack- 
son, BuRDicK,  Mathias,  McGovern.  Wil- 
uaxs,  Stevens,  Gurney,  Roth,  Hansen, 
Haskell,  and  Metzenbauv.  Identical  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  three  different  times 
with  at  least  40  sponsors.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  from  the 
60  States  expressing  support  of  this  bill 
and  asking  that  early  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Sobcommlttee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
for  June  5.  I  encourage  those  who  have 
expressed  an  Interest  in  the  Meeting 
House  Preservation  Act  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  and  press  for  early  ac- 
tion on  this  worthy  legislation. 

To  reiterate,  this  bill,  which  would 
provide  for  grants  to  each  State  and  ter- 
ritory for  the  purpoee  of  acquisition,  res- 
toration, and  maintenance  of  certcdn 
historic  sites  for  use  as  meeting  places 
for  those  citizens  working  to  retain  In 
their  communities  their  tangible  and  In- 
digenous historic,  cultm'al,  or  faatural 
heritage  with  those  citizens  concerned 
with  future  changes  and  devel(q)ments, 
needs  to  be  acted  upon  quickly  by  the 
Senate  In  order  that  the  States  will  have 
time  to  plan  and  institute  the  program 
b^ore  the  beginning  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebraticn. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  meeting  house 
program  will  successfully  Involve  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Americans  in  a  mean- 
ingful Bicentennial  celebration  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  Involved.  Ilie 
meeting  house  program  also  would  not 
only  provide  a  meaningful  experience 
during  the  Bicentennial  bat  would  be  a 
lasting,  growing  educational  experience 
whkh  would  continue  into  the  future.  I 
commend  S.  2877  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration. 

a  Slav 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jscaoosr.  the 
Snator  from  nUnoU  (Mr.  Bjuwumuw) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3267,  the 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act. 

8.  3314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bsllkon,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3314,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  need  for  regulation 
of  weather  modification  activities,  the 
status  of  current  technologies,  the  extent 
of  coordination  and  the  apprc^rlate  re- 
sponsibility for  operations  in  the  field  of 
weather  modification,  and  for  oUier  pur- 
poses. 

S.  331S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bklucon.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towsb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3315,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  policy  on  weather 
modification  activities. 


CONSUMER  PCX)D  ACTT  OF  1974— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1161 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Habt  and 
Moss.  I  submit  an  amendment.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us  jointly  to  the  bill 
(S.  2373)  to  regulate  commerce  and  pro- 
tect consumers  from  adulterated  food  by 
reqxiiring  the  establishment  of  surveil- 
lance regulations  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  adulterated  food,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1261 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Food  Act 
of  1974". 

TITLE  I — POOD  SURVEILLANCE 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  C3osmetlc  Act  (21  UJS.C.  341-8)  ts 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section : 

"FOOD  BuavBUAitca 
"Safety  Aworanoe  ProoMlurM 

"Ssc.  410.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  owns  or 
operatea  any  eatabnahmmrt  In  wlilcli  food  is 
processed  (heremafter  referred  to  as  a  food 
processor')  shall,  nnlees  be  is  exempted  by 
tbe  secretary,  pursuant  to  parvgr^h  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  develop,  implement,  and 
maintain  safety  aasorance  proeedures  for 
such  establtsbmept.  8ncb  prooetfnras  tfian 
be  set  fortb  In  writing  and  submitted  to  tbe 
Secretary  wlfhta  6  months  of  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  In  sudi  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shal]  prescribe.  In  de- 
veloping such  procedures  a  food  proceeaor 
shall— 

"(A)  Identify  thoee  eontrol  points  in  the 
food  prooeastng  operation  oarrted  out  by  any 
estabUSbment  owned  or  opsiated  by  Mtw 
which  are  Important  tn  the  prevantloo  of 
adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  saetlon 
40a(a)  of  tbla  chapter 

"(B)  Identify  tbe  basanls  associated  with 
each  such  point; 

"(O)  estabUah  adequate  controls  at  eaeb 
such  point;  and 

"(D)  establish  adequate  monitoring  of  the 
controls  at  each  suoh  point. 

"(2)  Tbe  safety  aasurancs  prooaduies  <to- 
tel(^>ed  under  paragr^h  (1)  xA  this  subeso- 
tton  sbaU  be  reviewed,  and  appropriate  revi- 
sions made,  at  least  annnally.  by  the  food 
tavQived. 


"(3)  Written  documents  required  under 
thla  section  shaU  be  retained  for  6  years  and 
shall  be  subject  to  lnq>ectlon.  pursuant  to 
section  704  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  A  food  processor  ahaU  be  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  finds  by  regulation  that  the 
establishment  or  type  of  establishment 
owned  or  operated  by  such  processor  Is  un- 
lllcely.  because  of  the  nature  or  vcdume  of  its 
food  processing,  to  create  or  contribute  to  a 
significant  risk  of  adulteration,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  402(a)  of  this  chi4>ter. 

"(S)  As  used  In  this  section  'safety  assur- 
ance' Includes  and  is  limited  to  those  process- 
ing factors  which  bear  upon  whether  a  food 
may  be  adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(a)  of  this  chapter. 

"Safety  Assurance  Plan 

"(b)  (1)  On  or  before  December  81  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  safety 
assurance  assessment  report  concerning  ex- 
isting and  potential  rtaks  of  adulteration, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  402(a)  of  this 
chapter,  which  are  known  to  him  and  for 
which  safety  assurance  procedures,  safety  as- 
surance standards,  or  inspection  and  moni- 
toring by  the  Secretary  appear  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  protect  the  pubUc.  Such  re- 
port shall — 

"(A)  specify  all  risks  identlfled; 

"(B)  rank  such  risks  In  the  order  of  their 
public  importance;  and 

"(C)  state,  in  general  terms,  the  means 
by  which  such  risks  are  to  be  controlled 
(that  Is,  by  safety  assurance  procedures, 
safety  assurance  standards,  or  identified 
metSiods  or  procedures  of  ln^)ectioa  and 
m<mltorlng) . 

"(2)  The  first  safety  assurance  assessment 
report  shall  Include  a  ivopoeed  safety  as- 
surance plan.  In  the  form  of  a  proposed  reg- 
\ilatlon,  which  shall  be  designed  to  control 
the  risks  required  to  be  specified  In  such 
report.  Such  plan  shall  Include  a  specific 
schedule  for  ImplemenUtlon  (that  is,  the 
date  by  which  (A)  appropriate  provisions 
Bhall  be  Included  in  safety  assurance  proce- 
dures; (B)  an  appropriate  safety  assurance 
standard  shall  be  developed  and  adopted; 
or  (C)  a  particular  method  or  procedure  of 
Inspection  and  mcmltorlng — including,  where 
appropriate,  the  frequency  of  its  applica- 
tion— shall  be  Implemented),  in  such  detail 
as  to  permit  reasonable  evaluation  by  inter- 
ested persons  of  the  adeqtiacy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's total  safety  assurance  effcat.  Subse- 
quent safety  assurance  assessment  reports 
shall  Include  any  proposed  changes  in  the 
safety  assurance  plan,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
p>06ed  amendments  to  such  regulation.  Such 
plan  may  be  further  amended  at  any  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  safety  assurance  assessment  re- 
port and  the  proposed  safety  asnirance  plan 
Of  amendments  thereto  shall  be  published 
m  the  Federal  Register  and  Intereated  per- 
sons shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
comment  pursuant  to  section  SfiS  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  Any  final  plan  or  amend- 
ment shall  constitute  final  agency  action 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  in  aooordance  with 
section  701(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  safety  assurance  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  Inspection  at  least  once  each  vear. 
by  authorised  rapresentatlTes  of  the  Secre- 
tary, of  each  eetabUshment  engaged  In  the 
prooeoBlng  of  food,  othw  than  an  establish- 
ment (1)  which  Is  engaged  In  prooeaelng 
which  consists  solely  of  the  sale  of  food  In  a 
retaU  establishment  for  consumption  on  or 
off  the  premises;  or  (2)  which  la  of  a  type 
which  the  Secretary  by  regulation  finds  is 
unUkely,  because  of  the  nature  or  volume  of 
its  food  processing,  to  create  or  oontrlbnte 
to  a  significant  rUk  of  adulteration,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  409(a)  of  this  chap- 
ter: Frooided.  Tikat  such  plan  may  provide 
for  a  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  r«eoui««s 
committed  to  such  ^»««i«»i  mapactlaos  to 
other  food  safety  aararacce  aottvlttee  sabjeet 
to  his  Jtulsdlcttoa  upon  a  finding  that  eooh 
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trmxLBfer  Is  necaosary  to  protect  baaJtb  and 
safety. 

°°(5l  The  safety  assurance  plan  shall,  at  a 
tnlnlmuin,  be  formulated  so  aa  to  (A)  rsduce 
or  eliminate  all  risks  requlrwl  to  be  q>eclfled 
IQ  prior  safety  assurance  wmfwiiiiiiiiit  reports 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible:  and  (B) 
provide  reasonable  assuranoe  that  wlUiln  4 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  no- 
tion no  such  risk  shall  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  adulteration,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  40a(a)  of  this  chAptar, 
unless  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Becretary 
for  good  cause  Onds  (and  lncc»parat«s  such 
finding  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
for In  the  plan)  that  the  rMUlzatlon  of  this 
objective  Is  liifeaslble.  Impractical,  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest. 

"Safety  Assurance  atandards 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  food 
or  class  of  food  Is  being  proceosed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  an  unreaaooable  risk  of 
adulteration,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
403(a)  of  this  chapter,  and  that  existing 
safety  assurance  procedures  and  inspection 
and  monitoring  activities  are  not  adequate 
to  protect  against  such  risk  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection. 
he  shall  promulgate  regulations  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  regulations  In  order  to  ee- 
tabUsh  a  safety  assurance  standard  to  reduce 
or  eUmlnate  such  risk. 

"(2)  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing: 
Provided.  That  (1)  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Begister  his  findings  and 
an  adequate  statement  of  reasons  underlying 
the  provisions  adopted.  Including  responses 
to  objections  and  comments  of  Interested 
persons:  and  (3)  an  order  promulgating 
regulations  or  amendments  to  regulations 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  In  accordance  with  section 
701(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Regulations  imder  this  subsection 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
own  Initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of  any  In- 
terested person.  In  promulgating  or  modify- 
ing such  regulations  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sld^  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  ap- 
proprUte  advisory  committees  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Regulations  under  this  subeectloa 
shall  dMignata — 

"(A)  the  food  or  class  of  foods  which  is 
subject  to  the  safety  assurance  standards 
being  established; 

•■(B)  the  penons  required  to  conduct  sur- 
veillance In  accordance  with  such  standards; 

'  ( C )  the  contaminants,  properties,  unsani- 
tary practices,  or  other  factors  ( including  but 
not  limited  to  mlcro-<xganlams.  heavy 
metals  toxins,  drug  residues,  pesticide  real- 
dues.  filth,  and  other  potentially  harmful 
constituents  and  practices)  for  which  sur- 
veillance is  required; 

'iDi  the  sampling  methods  and  methods 
of  Inspection  and  examination  by  which  such 
surveillance  shall  be  accomplished; 

"lEi  the  methods  of  analysis  by  which 
such  examinations  shall  be  accomplished: 

"iF>  the  circumstances  under  which  re- 
pf TTs  of  such  surveillance  and  teat  results 
hiiall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary-;  and 

"'Gi  the  activities  rincludir.g  sampling, 
analvkls.  and  Inspection* )  which  the  Secre- 
tary 6ha:i  undertake  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  safety  assurance  btandards  being 
established. 

"(Si  No  safety  assurance  Btandards  estab- 
lubed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  pcnton  who  has  developed. 
Implemented,  and  maintained  safety  sssur- 
ance  procedures  under  subsection  (a I  of  this 
facctlon  wtilch  the  Secretary  finds  are 
adequate  to  protect  against  risks  of  adultera- 
tion to  the  extent  required  by  paragraph  (8) 
of  this  subbectlon. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  evaJu- 
ate  the   adequacy   of   any   safety  assurance 


standard  established  under  this  subsection 
and  propose  amendments  In  order  to  reflect 
new  Information  or  changes  In  methods  of 
food  processing. 

"(7)  Any  penjon  or  group  of  persons  may 
petition  the  Secretary,  for  an  amendment  of, 
or  an  exception  to,  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection,  to  permit  the  use  of 
methods  other  tlian  those  specified  In  the 
regulations.  Upon  a  showing  that  any  alter- 
native method  is  equally  or  more  effective 
than  the  method  specified  In  the  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  (A)  approve  the 
requested  amendment  or  exception:  or  (B) 
refer  the  petition  for  an  amendment  or  ex- 
ception to  an  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
for  its  consideration  and  recommendation. 

"(8)  The  safety  assuranoe  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  formulated  and 
implemented  so  as  to  provide  reasonable  as- 
surance that  food  does  not  present  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  adulteration,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  40a(a)  of  this  chapter. 
Such  standards  may  vary,  as  appropriate, 
among  different  foods  or  classes  of  foods.  If 
there  Is  Insufficient  knowledge  to  establish 
such  a  standard  for  any  food  or  class  of  foods, 
the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  initiate  a 
program  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and 
to  develop  such  a  standard. 

"(9)  If  the  Secretary  finds  a  threat  or  po- 
tential threat  to  the  public  health,  which 
requires  that  there  be  an  immediate  Increase 
In  the  level  of  surveillance  pursuant  to  safety 
assurance  standards,  with  respect  to  any 
foods  or  classes  of  foods,  be  may  direct  an 
Increase  In  such  level  (or  otherwise  modify 
the  applicable  safety  assurance  standards) 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  necessary. 
Such  an  order  may  be  entered  without  regard 
to  any  procedural  prerequisites  otherwise  ap- 
plicable, except  that  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  thereon 
and  comply  with  other  applicable  procedures 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Increckse  in 
the  level  of  surveillance  has  been  directed. 

"(10)  Chemical  and  other  analyses  per- 
formed under  this  section  to  determine  the 
presence  and  amount  of  contamination  in 
food  shall  be  performed  through  the  use  of 
the  best  instruments,  technology,  and  train- 
ed personnel  which  are  reasonably  available. 
"Advisory  Conunittees 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  organize  such  standing  or  ad  hoc 
advisory  committees  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  study  and  report  to  him 
with  req>ect  to  existing  and  potential  hazards 
to  health  and  safety  related  to  food,  risks 
of  adulteration,  and  recommended  action  to 
redtioe  such  hazards  or  rlaks.  Each  commit- 
tee so  established  shall  provide,  to  the  maxi- 
mum axtent  practical,  an  opportunity  for 
any  interested  person  to  submit  data  and 
views  on  all  matters  considered  by  such  com- 
mittee. The  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1S73  (S  U.SO.  App.  I). 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  any  report  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  any  such  committee  to  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  provide  Interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon. 

"  ( 3 )  Where  advisory  committees  are  estab- 
lished, the  members  shall  be  individuals  who 
are  qualified,  by  training  and  experlenoe,  in 
food  safety  or  in  the  use  of  statistical  sam- 
pling techniques,  analytical  methodology,  or 
other  technical  disciplines  relevant  to  food 
surveillance.  The  provisions  of  chapter  II  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  with 
rsapect  to  voting  members  of  any  such  com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  such  technical  experts, 
any  such  committee  shall  Include,  as  non- 
voting members,  a  representative  of  consum- 
er interests  and  a  representative  of  Industry 
interests.  Committee  members  may  be  noml- 
natad  by  appropriate  aclentlflc,  trade,  and 
consumer  organizations.  Tb«  Secretary  shall 


designate  one  of  the  members  of  any  sucli 
committee  to  serve  as  chairman.  Committee 
members  shall,  while  attending  meettngs  at 
conferenoee  of  the  committee  or  othenrlss 
engaged  in  Its  business,  be  compensated  st 
per  diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  grade 
OS- 18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  at  the  time 
of  such  service,  Including  traveltlme  Whue 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  of  such  commit- 
tees may  be  paid  travel  expenses  (including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  author- 
ized by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  servloa 
employed  intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall 
furnish  any  such  committee  with  adequate 
clerical  and  other  necessary  assistance,  and 
he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  it. 

"Records  and  Examination 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  required  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  shaU  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require  pertaining  to  safety  u- 
surance  procedures  and  safety  assurance 
standards  and  make  such  records  available 
to  the  Secretary  upon  request. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require,  by  gen- 
eral  or  specific  orders,  the  submission  of  spe- 
cial repeats  or  answers  In  writing  to  specific 
questions  containing  such  oata  and  Informa- 
tion relating  to  any  safety  assurance  pro- 
cedures and  safety  assurance  standards,  or 
the  Implementation  thereof,  or  any  matter 
relating  to  detection  of  adulterated  or  mit- 
branded  food,  which  may  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  dlstelct 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  such  general  or  spedfla 
orders  and  to  require  access  to  ruch  Informa- 
tion, upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sectl(n 
309  of  this  Act.  An  action  for  enforcement 
of  such  orders  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  in  which  the  person  or  estabUshmsnt 
Involved  Is  found  or  transacts  business. 
"Notification 

"(f)(1)  A  food  processor,  upon  learning, 
or  acquiring  information  which  aupporti 
the  conclusion,  that  there  Is,  with  respect 
to  food  processed  by  him,  an  unreasonabis 
rUk  of  adulteration,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(a)  of  this  chapter,  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Secretary  of  such  risk.  If 
such  food  has  left  his  control.  Such  food 
processor  shall  also  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  recall  of  any  food  which  is  adulterated, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  402(a)  of  this 
chapter.  If  such  food  has  left  an  establlsb- 
ment  subject  to  his  control.  No  Information 
or  statements  derived  exclusively  from  any 
notification  required  under  this  section  (ex- 
cept for  information  contained  In  recordi 
required  to  be  maintained  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act)  shall  be  used  as  evldenet 
in  any  proceeding  brought  against  an  ts- 
dlvldual  pursuant  to  section  303  of  this  Ael 
with  respect  to  any  alleged  violation  oi  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  sacfc 
notification. 

"(3)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  contala 
a  clear  description  and  evaluation  of  the  rlik 
of  such  adtUteratlon,  Including,  but  not  Utn* 
tted  to,  the  nature  of  the  food  affected  sisl 
the  quantity  involved,  and  a  statement  tf 
the  measure  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  pab> 
lie  from  such  risk. 

"Cltleens  Civu  AcUons 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  person  may  ooa- 
mence  a  civil  action  for  mandatory  or  pi<^ 
hlbltlve  Injunctive  relief,  including  intsito 
equitable  relief,  on  his  own  behalf,  wbenMff 
such  action  constitutes  a  case  or  conti^ 
versy — 

"(A)    sfalnst  any  person   (Includmg  1W 
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Secretary)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In  violation 
of  sny  regulation  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  of  this  section;  or 

••(B)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  Is 
gUaged  a  falliuv  of  the  Secrej^ary  to  comply 
Titb  the  safety  assurance  plan  eetabllabed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  section 
vlilcb  la  not  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Tbs  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
bare  jurisdiction  over  actions  brought  under 
tMs  section,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
ties. 

"(3)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(A)  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
sKtlon — 

"(1)  prior  to  00  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  any  alleged  violator  In 
six<±  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require;  or 

■■(11)  If  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary has  commenced  and  Is  diligently  prose- 
cuting proceedings  with  respect  to  such  al- 
leged violation. 

"(Bl  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section, prior  to  60  days  after  the  plalntilf 
has  given  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  such  al- 
leged failure  to  comply  with  the  plan  or  to 
perform  an  act  <»*  duty. 

"(3)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Secretary  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

'•(4)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph 
III  of  this  subsection,  may  award  coeta  of 
llHgaUon  (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  wlntess  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  oourt  determines  such  an  award  is  appro- 
prlste. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  person  (or  class 
of  persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

"1 8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "person'  means  an  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association.  State,  munici- 
pality, or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
"Other  Authority 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  exampt  the  Secretary  or  any  other  person 
from  any  obligation  imposed  by  any  other 
piwrlalon  of  this  Act  or  by  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act,  nor  shall  this  section  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  use  of  any  substance 
practice,  or  conduct  resulting  in  the  presence 
of  adtilterated  food  If  such  use,  practice,  or 
conduct  would  not  have  been  permitted  in 
U»  absence  of  this  section. 

"Exemption 

"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

'(1)  any  processing  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sive j\irlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; 

"(2)  processing  which  consists  solely  of  the 
sale  of  food  in  a  retail  establishment  for  con- 
sumpuon  on  or  off  the  premises,  except  with 
'*^>sct  to  safety  assurance  assessment  re- 
poeta  and  safety  assurance  plans  prepared  or 
etabUahed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
asction;  or 

"(3)  processing  of  food  which  is  not  or  has 
not  been  introduced  into,  delivered  or  held 
for  Introduction  into,  or  shipped  In  or  re- 
wired or  held  for  sale  after  ablpnunt  In, 
iQtetatate  commerce. 

'^maii  Business  Asclatanoa 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  oooperaU  with  tha 
amau  Business  AdminUtration  with  respect 
»  applications  (under  section  7(b)(8)  of 
«•  Smau  Business  Act,  aa  amandad  (18 
fi^  ^1  «  »«1  ))  for  loans  to  asaut  af- 
"JWd  small  business  concerns  to  comply 
^requirements  under  this  section.  The 
now  Bualneas  AdminUtration  shall  dli«ot 
"«w  applications  from  such  oonoams.  re- 
^*^*ot  proposed  additions  to  or  altaratlons 


In  plant,  facilities,  or  methods  of  operation 
which  skre  designed  to  enable  such  concerns 
to  comply  with  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  each  such  applica- 
tion and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
(or  to  the  bank  or  lending  institution)  with- 
in 60  days  as  to  whether  such  additions  or. 
alterations  are  appropriate  to  assist  the  ap- 
plicant to  comply  with  such  requirements 
and  whether  he  recommends  that  the  loan 
be  granted." 

Sxc.  102.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  334)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections: 

'(g)  If  any  food  Is  found  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secreta^  in  any  estab- 
lishment or  vehicle  where  it  Is  held  for  pur- 
f>ase8  of,  or  during,  or  after  distribution  in 
interstate  conunerce,  such  food  may  be  de- 
tained by  such  representative  for  a  reason- 
able period,  not  to  exceed  20  days.  If  such 
representaive  concludes  that  the  facts  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  to  show  that  stich 
food  is  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  other- 
wise In  violation  of  this  Act.  Such  food  may 
be  detained  ptending  seizure  action  under 
this  section  or  notification  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  governmental  authority  hav- 
ing jiu-isdictlon  over  the  food,  and  such 
food  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person  from 
the  place  at  which  it  Is  located  and  detained 
(except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize), 
untu  released  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  food 
Is  still  being  processed,  and  has  not  been 
put  In  final  form  for  shipment,  processing 
may  continue  until  the  food  is  put  In  final 
form,  but  detention  of  such  food  in  final 
form  may  be  ordered.  Any  person  who  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  such  food  If  it  were 
seized  may  appeal  such  detention  to  a  supe- 
rior official.  Such  official  shall  conduct  an  in- 
formal hearing  on  the  matter  and  confirm 
or  revoke  such  detention  within  6  days  of 
such  appeal.  The  Secretary  may  extend  such 
detention  for  an  additional  10  days,  upon 
making  a  finding  (and  giving  appropriate 
notice)  that  such  extension  Is  necessary  to 
institute  seizure  action  under  this  section. 

"(h)  There  is  a  rebuttable  presimiptlon, 
because  virtually  all  food  Is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Act,  that  any  food  found 
In  any  State  is  subject  to  seizure  and  con- 
demnation pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
claimant  or  any  other  party  to  a  oondenma- 
tlon  proceeding  under  this  section  shall  have 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  the  article 
or  articles  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Act.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  show- 
ing jurisdiction  shall  be  deemed  to  be  estab- 
lished." 

Sxc.  103.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  342)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(ft  If  It  is  a  food  which  was  processed 
other  than  In  compliance  with  safety  as- 
surance procedures  and  applicable  safety  as- 
surance standards  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  section  410  of  this  chapter." 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  331) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  followlnc  two  new 
subsections : 

"(q)  The  failure  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
submit  safety  assuranoe  procedures  as  re- 
quired by  section  410(a)  of  this  Act.  the 
failure  to  comply  with  safety  assurance 
procedures  or  safety  assuranoe  standards  re- 
quired by  or  pursuant  to  sectton  410  of 
this  Act,  the  failure  to  maintain  or  make 
available  records  or  make  reports  required 
pursuant  to  section  410  of  thta  Act,  or  tha 
failure  or  the  refusal  to  furnish  notification 
or  other  information  as  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  section  410  of  this  Act,  with  respect 
to  food  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thla 
Act. 

"(r)  The  unauthorised  movement  of  a 
food  detained  under  seetion  804(g)  of  this 


chapter  or  the  removal  or  alteration  of  any 
mark  or  label  used  to  Identify  the  food  as 
detained." 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Chapter  III  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331-7)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   two  new  sections 

"CIVn.    PENAl-TISS 

"Sec.  30e.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  found  by 
the  Secretary,  sifter  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adjudicative  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  prohibited 
by  section  301  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  food,  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
aiO.OOO  for  each  day  of  violation.  The  amount 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  by  written  notice. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity 
of  the  prohibited  act  or  acts  committed  and. 
with  respect  to  the  person  found  to  have 
committed  such  act  or  acts,  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay  and  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

••(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  under 
paragn^jh  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  obtain 
review  In  the  appropriate  court  of'  appeals 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  In  such  court  within  3C  days  from 
the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simultaneously 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified 
mall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  ahaU 
promptly  file  Ua  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found  and  such  penalty  impoeed.  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  as  provided  by  section  70« 
(2)(e)    of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

•■(c)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  asaeos- 
ment  of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the  ap- 
propriate court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  In 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  imposing  the 
clvU  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  renew. 
■■ALTHoarrT  to  nrrriATE  lzcai.  actions 

"Sw;.  309.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Secretary  may  Initiate. 
defend,  or  appeal  any  court  action  arising 
under  this  Act  through  his  own  legal  repre- 
sentative or  through  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
except  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  have 
exclusive  authority  to  initiate  prosecutions 
of  persons   under  section   303    of   this   .\ct.~ 

Sec.  106.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  VSC  334,  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "United  States  attorney 
for  such  district"  each  time  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary, 
or  the  United  States  attorney  for  such 
district,  as  appropriate.  ". 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  702(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
372(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  connection  with  the  training  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  Individual  who  Is  nc« 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  prepare  him  to  perform  the  duties  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  such  individual  travel  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  place  of  such  train- 
ing, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
while  In  travel  status  and  during  such  train- 
ing, in  the  same  manner  as  ?v.ch  expeni«a 
are  autboriiwd  by  section  5T03  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  ta  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittent- 
ly: Provided,  That  the  individual's  training 
is  conducted  under  an  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  any  State  or  any  politloal 
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subdivision  of  a  State,  pursuant  to  wblch 
such  Individual,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
training,  will  be  employed  by  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  to  conduct  examina- 
tions or  Investigations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  6(ct  of  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1455(c))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  connection 
with  the  training  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
Individual  who  Ls  an  officer  or  employee  of 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  duly  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  examina- 
tions. Investigations,  or  perform  other  func- 
tions, for  the  purjKJses  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  allow  such  Individual 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of 
such  training,  including  per  diem  lii  lieu  of 
subsistence  while  In  travel  status  and  during 
such  training,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals 
In  the  Government  service  em.ployed  Inter- 
mittently: Provided,  That  the  individual's 
training  is  conducted  under  an  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State,  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  pursuant  to 
which  such  Individual,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  training,  will  be  employed  by  such 
State,  or  political  subdivision  to  conduct 
examinations  or  Investigations  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaes  of  this  Act.". 

Skc.  108.  Section  70a  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VB.C.  373)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  For  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  as  It  relates  to  food, 
the  proTlslone  (Including  penaltlea  but  ex- 
cluding annual  reports)  of  sections  6(b),  9, 
and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsalon  Act 
(16  use.  46(b) ,  48.  60)  are  made  applicable 
to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  In  administering  and  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  it  relates  to  food 
and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  with 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  Is  exercised. 
The  Secretary  may  prosecute  any  Inquiry 
neceosary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
Statea  by  such  sections  6(b) ,  9,  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  may  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  any 
such  court.", 

SEC.  109.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  UB.C. 
374(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence  ttiereof  the 
following  two  new  sentences:  "In  the  case 
of  any  establishment  manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, preparing,  packaging,  or  holding 
food,  inspection  shall  extend  to  safety  assur- 
ance records  bearing  upon  whether  a  food 
may  be  adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(a)  of  this  Act,  and  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  accuracy  of  statements  made  In 
the  labeling  of  food.  Safety  assurance  rec- 
ords shall  be  limited  to  process  flow  dia- 
grams; any  analytical  procedure  or  method 
used;  the  results  obtained  from  tests  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  safety  assurance 
systems  or  procedures;  quality  assurance 
instructions  or  manuals;  complaints;  any 
record  wblch  relates  to  a  breakdown  In  or 
demonstrates  a  pattern  or  possible  weakness 
in  safety  assurance  procedures  or  standards: 
food  Ingredient  usage  records;  process  vali- 
dation  and  control  records;  coding  informa- 
tion;  and  shipping  information.". 

(b)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
374(a))  is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "second  sentence"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fourth  sen- 
tence". 

Sxc.  110.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  CoameUc  Act  (21  U.S.O,  381)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tlxeraof  tb* 
following  new  subsection: 


"(e)(1)  Every  person  Importing,  offering 
for  importation,  or  otherwise  responsible  for 
importing  into  the  United  States  any  food  or 
class  of  food  shall  file  with  the  Secretary, 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  such  Importation, 
a  certificate  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specify,  demonstrating  that  the 
particular  imported  food  or  class  of  foods 
has  been  produced  in  accordance  with  safety 
assiu-ance  procedures  and  in  compliance  with 
any  applicable  safety  assurance  standard 
established  pursuant  to  section  410  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  S«>cretary  shedl  requeart  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  admission 
into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  this 
section,  of  any  such  food  or  class  of  food 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  not  been 
produced  In  accordance  with  section  410  of 
this  Act,  or  where  the  Importer  has  failed  to 
file  the  certification  required  in  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Any  such  food  refused  admission  shall 
not  be  admitted  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  that  the  food  of- 
fered for  Importation  Is  not  injurious  to 
the  public  health.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  determination,  the  Secretary  reserves 
the  right  to  request  that  a  duly  authorized 
employee  or  agent  of  the  Secretary  be  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  processing  procedures 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  food  or 
claaa  of  food  offered  for  imp>ortatlon.". 

3wc.  111.  Section  201  (f)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321 
(f ) )  la  amended  by  inserting  after  "animals," 
the  following:  "except  that  in  sections 
40a(f),  «10,  and  411  of  this  Act  such  term 
shall  not  include  articles  used  for  food  or 
drink  for  animals.". 

Sac.  112.  The  amendmenta  made  by  tills 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  the  first  report 
under  section  410(b)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shi^  be  required  on 
or  before  December  31,  1976. 

TIlXiB  n — FOOD  ESTABLISHMENT 

SBCHBTRATION 

rnTDZNoa 

Sec.  201.  The  Congreaa  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  in  order  to  make  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  food  effecUve,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  registration  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  eatablishmenta  In  which  food 
Intended  for  human  consumption  Is  ntanu- 
factured.  processed,  packed,  labeled,  etored. 
or  otherwise  handled; 

(b)  the  products  of  all  sucb  establlsb- 
menta  are  likely  to  enter  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  and  to  affect  such  com- 
merce directly;  and 

(c)  the  regtilatlon  of  interstate  commerce 
in  food,  without  provision  for  registration 
and  in^>ection  of  establlshmenta  that  may 
be  engaged  only  in  intrastate  commerce  in 
such  food,  would  discriminate  against  and 
depress  interstate  commerce  in  such  food 
and  adversely  burden,  obstruct,  and  affect 
such  interstate  commerce. 

Sec,  202.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  by  this 

Act,    is   further    amended   by   adding   after 

section  410  the  following  new  section : 

■REGISTRATION  OF  FOOD 

ESTABLISHMEa^TS 

"General 

"Sec.  411.  a)  On  or  before  December  31 
of  each  even-ntimber  year  (or  of  such  other 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  determine),  each 
food  processor  in  any  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  registration  state- 
ment which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  his  name:  principal  place  of  business;  the 
location  of  each  establishment  owned  or 
operated  by  him;  and,  for  each  such  estab- 
lishment, a  complete  list,  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
of  all  clasaea  of  foods  proceaeed  therein.  Such 
Uat  sliall   Identify  the  types  of  proceeslng 


utilized  for  each  class  of  food.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  defining  classes 
of  foods  and  types  of  processing,  to  promote 
uniformity  and  expeditious  admlnlstratloo 
with  respect  to  such  registration. 
"Notification 

"(b)(1)  Any  person,  upon  first  engaging 
in  the  proceeslng  of  food  in  any  eetabllali. 
ment  which  he  owns  or  operates  in  any  State, 
shall  inomedlately  notify  the  Secretary  aM 
prepare  and  submit  to  him  a  registration 
statement  containing  the  Information  t«- 
qulred  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  has  duly  registered 
under  this  section  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
If  be  oeasee  to  proceaM  or  discontinues  the 
processing  of  any  class  of  food  In  any  es- 
tablishment, within  90  days  at  such  oeaeatloo 
or  discontinuance.  Such  notification  shall  not 
be  required  in  the  case  of  any  temporary  oes. 
satlon  of  processing  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  seasonal  character  of  operations  at  ths 
particular  establishment  or  which  Is  caused 
by  temporary  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  such  person. 

"  (3)  Every  person  who  has  submitted  a  reg- 
istration statement  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  immediately  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  additional  ('Stabltstiment  which 
he  acquires  or  at  which  he  commences  opert- 
tlons  in  any  State  and  which  involves  the 
processing  of  food.  Such  notice  shall  con- 
tain a  supplemental  registration  statement 
which  shall  Include,  with  respect  to  such  ad- 
ditional establishment,  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"Numl>er 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  to  any  person  or  any  establish- 
ment registered  in  accordance  with  thlj 
section. 

"Public  AvaUablllty  of  Information 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  any  reg- 
istration statement  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion available  for  Inq^ctlon  by  any  person 
without  charge,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  information  is  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1906  of  tltie  16, 
United  States  Code. 

"Szemptlon 
"(e)  This  section  shall  iK>t  apply  to  any 
class  of  food  processors  irtiora  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  exempt  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  section  upon  a  finding  in 
writing  that  registration  in  accordance  with 
this  section  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  processing  subject  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu«  or  to  any  processing  oonslstliic 
solely  of  the  sale  of  food  in  a  retail  estab- 
lishment for  consumption  on  or  off  the 
premises. 

"Inspection 
"(f)  Every  establistunent  in  any  Stats 
which  is  required  to  be  registered  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  pursuant  to  section  704 
of  this  Act. 

"Foreign  B«glBtratlon 

"  (g)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  foreign  estab- 
llahmenU  engaged  In  the  processing  of  food 
Intended  to  be  offered  for  importation  Into 
the  United  States. 

"Definitions 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  and  secttons 
402(f),  402(g),  408(o),  410,  801(a),  and  801 
(e)  of  this  Act— 

"  ( 1 )  'name'  includes,  in  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  name  of  each  partner  and,  tn 
the  case  of  a  oorp>oratlon.  the  name  appearing 
on  the  corporation's  charter  or  certificate  Of 
incorporation,  the  name  of  each  prlnctpal 
corporate  officer,  and  the  name  of  imy  Statt 
of  Incorporation; 

"(2)  'principal  place  of  business'  and  1o> 
cation  of  each  estabUabment'  include  nisi' 
ing  addrsas  and  telepbone  numlier;  and 
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"(8)  'processing'  and  'processed'  include 
manufacturing,  prooessing,  packing,  label- 
ing, storing,  importing  or  being  in  any  man- 
ner responsible  for  Importing,  or  otherwise 
handling  food,". 

Ssc.  203.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
nrug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  UJ3.C.  331),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (r)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(B)  The  failure  to  register  or  the  failure 
to  provide  any  information,  as  required  by 
section  411  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  204.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  343),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(0)  If  it  was  processed  in  an  establish- 
ment required  to  be  registered  under  sec- 
tion 411  of  this  Act  and  not  so  registered." 

Sxc.  305.  Section  801(a)  of  such  Act  (21 
UJS.C.  381(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "(a)"  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  entry  of  any 
food  offered  for  importation  Into  the  United 
States  which  has  t>een  processed  in  any  es- 
tablishment, other  than  an  establishment 
registered  pursuant  to  section  411  of  this 
Act." 

Sec.  206.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  affect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  which  conomences 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  m— FOOD  LABELINO 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  avail- 
ability to  consumers  in  a  uniform  manner  of 
information  regarding  the  dating,  ingredients 
and  nutritional  qualittos  of  food  will  en- 
hance the  health  and  the  nutritional  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  consumer.  The  pres- 
ence of  differing,  additional,  eonfilctlng,  or 
nonuniform  labeling  requirements  for  food 
leads  to  consumer  confusion  and  higher  food 
costs  by  requiring  for  different  localities  aep- 
aiate  lalMls  for  the  same  food;  discriminates 
against  and  depresses  Interstate  commerce 
in  stieh  foods;  and  adversely  burdens,  ob- 
straeta.  and  alTeeta  such  Interstate  commerce. 

Ssc.  309.  Section  403  of  tbe  federal  Ftood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Aet  (21  U.S.O.  843),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (o)  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  sut>eectlon : 

"(p)  If  the  lat>el  or  labeling  t>ears  any 
Uiformatlon  regarding  the  dating  of  tbe  food, 
unless  such  information  is  in  accordance  with 
Tsgnlations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  subsec- 
tion ahaU— 

"(1)  identify,  upon  a  finding  of  need  to 
prevent  violations  of  thU  Act,  tboee  foods 
or  classes  of  food  with  respect  to  wblcb  date 
information  must  be  provided,  or  those  char- 
scterlatlcs  of  a  food  or  class  of  foods  wblch 
neoeasitate  tbe  providing  of  date  Informa- 
tk>n; 

"(3)  require  tbe  processor  of  a  food,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secreteuy  has  made  a 
finding  that  date  information  is  necessary, 
to  place  on  the  package  or  label  of  such  food 
the  date  by  which  tbe  processor  reconunends 
tliat — 

"(A)  such  food  be  sold  at  retail  for  con- 
sumption (sell  date) ,  or 
"(B)  such  fbod  be  used  or  ooosumed  (use 

date); 

"(3)  require  that  tbe  date  hm  stated  on 
the  package  or  label  In  a  clear  and  conspic- 
uous manner  and  In  such  form  as  will  en- 
able the  consumer  readily  to  identify  tbe 
<lay  or  date,  without  reference  to  any  decod- 
ing information; 

*■  (4)  require  that  the  date  l>e  accompanied 
by  a  statement  or  phrase  wblcb  clewly  states 
Whether  the  date  expressed  is  a  seU  date  or 
a  use  date: 

"(6)  require  a  statement  of  tbe  storage 
OQOdltlona  recommended  by  the  processor, 
if  sach  storage  conditions  differ  from  or- 
«llnary  room   temperature; 


"(6)  prohibit  a  processor  of  any  food  with 
respect  to  which  tbe  Secretary  has  made  a 
finding  that  date  information  is  necessary 
from  placing  on  a  label  or  in  labeling  of  such 
food  any  other  Information  which  may  ap- 
pear to  the  ordinary  consumer  to  repre- 
sent a  sell  date  or  a  use  date;  and 

"(7)  prohibit  a  processor  of  any  food  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  hsis  not 
made  a  flndlng^that  date  information  is  nec- 
essary from  placing  on  the  label  or  in  label- 
ing of  sucb  food  any  date  information,  un- 
less such  information  is  expressed  in  a 
manner  oonsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Src.  303.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  331),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (s)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  eubsectlon: 

"(t)  Selling,  offering  to  sell,  or  displaying 
for  sale  any  packaged  food  wliich  has  been 
introduced  or  received  in  Interstate  com- 
merce which  bears  a  date  on  the  label  or  in 
labeling,  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  un- 
der section  403 (p)  of  this  Act,  if  such  date 
has  passed,  unless — 

"(1)  the  food  Is  clearly  identified  as  a 
food  as  to  which  the  date  specified  on  the 
package  or  label  has  passed;  and 

"(2)  the  food  Is  separated  from  other 
packaged  foods  as  to  which  the  date  speci- 
fied on  the  label  or  In  labeling  have  not 
passed.". 

Sec.  304.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Dmg,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act  (21  U.S.C.  343),  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (p)  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(q)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
as  a  food — 

"(1)  to  which  a  nutrient  or  nutrients 
have  been  added;  or 

"(2)  for  which  any  claim  of  nutritional 
value  is  made  on  the  label  or  In  labeling,  or 
in  advertising  or  in  promotion  of  such  food 

unless  the  nutrition  Information  on  the 
label  or  In  labeling  is  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  UJS.C. 
341),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  SecUon  403(g)  o;  sucb  Act  (21  UJS.C. 
343(g) ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  U  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  Identity  has  l^een  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations as  provided  by  section  401  of  this 
chapter,  unless  (1)  it  conforms  to  such  de- 
finition and  standard;  and  (2)  its  label  bears 
the  name  of  the  food  specified  in  such  defini- 
tion and  standard.". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  408(1)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drag,  and  Oosmetto  Act  (31  UJB.O.  848 
(1) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  (1)  If  its  label  falls  to  bear  tbe  com- 
m<Mi  or  usual  name  of  the  food,  if  there  is 
one:  and 

"(2)  In  case  the  food  is  fabricated  from 
two  or  more  ingredients,  if  its  label  falls  to 
bear — 

"(A)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each 
sucb  ingredient  (in  the  order  of  its  predomi- 
nance) ;  except  that  (1)  spices  aitd  flavorings, 
other  than  those  sold  as  sucb,  may  be  de- 
signated as  spices  and  flavorings  without 
naming  each  sucb  ingredient,  if  information 
concerning  each  spice  and  flavoring  not  de- 
signated on  the  label  is  available  upon  re- 
quest from  tbe  manufacturer  or  distributor 
named  on  tbe  label :  Provided.  That  tbe  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  require  certain 
spices  and  flavorings  to  l>e  named  on  tbe 
Ial>els  or  packages  upon  a  finding  that  sucb 
disdoeure  la  necessary  to  protect  public 
health  or  to  provide  inlormatlon  nstful  to 
consumers:  and  (11)  subject  to  SQCb  ooodl- 
tions  as  tbe  Secretary  may  by  ragulatlen 
provide,  this  provision  sball  not  spply  to  the 
following: 


"(a)  a  food  which  has  been  received  in 
bulk  containers  at  a  retail  establishment,  if 
such  food  Is  displayed  to  the  purchaser  with 
the  labeling  of  the  bulk  container  plainly 
in  view  or  with  a  counter  card,  sign,  or  other 
appropriate  device  plainly  In  view  which 
prominently  and  conspicuously  displays  the 
Information  required  to  be  stated  on  the 
label; 

"(b)  incidental  additives  that  are  present 
in  a  food  at  insignificant  levels  and  which 
do  not  have  any  technical  or  functional  ef- 
fect in  such  food; 

"(c)  the  label  declaration  of  a  harmless 
marker  which  is  used  to  Identify  a  particular 
manufacturer's  product,  in  order  to  protect 
against  disclosure  of  a  trade  secret; 

"(d)  closely  related  ingredients  that  may 
be  declared  by  a  general  term  or  without 
regard  to  order  of  predominance  in  a  manner 
that  accurately  states  the  nature  of  the 
Ingredients; 

■•(e)  a  shipment  or  other  delivery  of  a  food 
which  is,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  trade,  to  be  processed,  labeled,  or  re- 
packed In  substantial  quantity  at  an  estab- 
lishment other  than  the  establishment  In 
which  It  Is  originally  processed,  labeled,  or 
packed: 

"(f)  an  assortment  of  different  Items  of 
food  which  are  packed  In  such  a  way  that 
there  are  variations  in  the  Ingredients  in 
different  packages; 

"(g)  shipping  containers  or  other  trans- 
portation wrappers,  tray  pack  displays,  and 
transparent  wrappers;  and 

"(h)  limer  packages  In  multlcomponent 
food  packages;  and 

"(B)  a  declaration  of  tbe  percentage  of 
any  ingredient  of  such  food  if  (i)  the  in- 
gredient is  an  Integral  part  of  such  food  and 
Is  significant  with  respect  to  value,  qual- 
ity, nutrition,  or  acceptabUlty  of  such  foods, 
or  (11)  the  ingredient  is  required  to  be  so 
declared  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation  upon 
a  finding  that  such  information  would  be 
useful  to  consumers." 

(b)  Section  403(k)  of  sucb  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
343(k))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (g)  and  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct,  or  cause  to  tie 
conducted  (taking  into  consideration,  and 
providing  for  representatton  of,  views  held 
by  consumer,  industry  and  health  groups 
concerned  with  food  labeling)  a  study  of  tbe 
need  to  amend  Uie  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
CosmeUc  Act  to  require  that  tbe  common 
or  usual  name  of  every  spice  and  flavoring 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  a  food  be  declared 
on  the  label  of  such  food.  Such  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  President  and  Congress 
slmtdtaneously  within  i  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  report  sball 
assess  the  need  for  consumers  for  such  in- 
formation, the  feasibility  of  requiring  all 
such  ingredients  to  be  labeled,  any  potential 
beneficial  or  adverse  economic  or  health  con- 
sequences of  such  labeling,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  alternatives  to  the  labeling  of  all 
such  ingredients. 

Sec.  307.  Section  407(c)  of  tbe  Ftederal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC 
347(c))   Is  amended  to  read  as  foDows: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleo- 
margarine or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  la 
made  therefor,  unless — 

"(1)  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
garine is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and 
conspicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  It  likely  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  individual  I>eing 
served  in  such  eating  place; 

"(2)  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
garine is  serwd  u  printed  or  is  otherwise  set 
forth  on  tbe  menu  in  type  or  lettertng  not 
smaller  than  that  normally  used  to  designate 
the  serving  of  other  food  items;  or 
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"(3)  e«cb  separate  serving  bears  or  Is  ac- 
companied by  labeling  Identifying  It  as  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine.  ". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Chapter  IX  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  tJ.S  C. 
391-3)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  903.  (a)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the 
express  Intent  of  Congrees  to  supersede  any 
and  all  laws  of  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  Information  on  the 
label  or  in  labeling  of  a  food  which  Ifl  in 
addition  to  or  different  from  Information 
required  on  the  label  or  In  labeling  under 
aectm  403  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

'•(b)(1)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorlaed  to  exempt  from  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  any  existing  or  propoeed  law 
or  regulation  which  Imposes  a  higher  stand- 
EWd  of  performance  than  the  corresponding 
Federal  requirement  under  this  Act  and 
which  does  not  unduly  burden  Interstate 
commerce. 

"(2)  Cjxjn  receipt  of  an  application  for  ex- 
emption, which  shall  be  accompanied  by  any 
materials  gathered  by  the  applicant  In  itfl 
legislative  or  administrative  consideration  of 
the  existing  or  proposed  law  or  regulation. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  such  applica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  as  a  proposal, 
allowing  60  days  for  public  comment.  Upon 
the  basla  of  such  application:  such  mate- 
rials: comments  received:  testimony  at  a 
Federal  public  hearing,  to  be  held  If  re- 
quested by  the  applicant;  and  other  In- 
formation available  to  him,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  refksonably  practicable,  pro- 
mulgate the  proposal  as  a  Federal  require- 
ment, publish  an  order  granting  the  exemp- 
tion, or  deny  the  application  for  an  exemp- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  take  whichever 
action  la  most  likely  to  promote  the  Interest 
of  consumers. 

"(4)  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  purauant  to 
section  701(f  t  of  this  Act.". 

SBC.  809  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act  (31  U3.C.  331),  la  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (t)  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(u)  Changing,  altering,  or  removing  be- 
fore the  sale  of  a  packaged  food  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  any  statement  or  Informa- 
tion required  by  regulations  Issued  under 
section  403  of  this  Act  to  be  placed  on  the 
label  or  In  labeling  of  such  food.". 

af>H-llVI.    DAT* 

Sec.  310.  The  amendments  made  by  thla 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  the  effective  date  for  any 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
title  Shall  t>e  no  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after  the  dat« 
regulations  are  published  as  a  final  order 
In  the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to  all 
new  or  changed  labels  printed  thereafter, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  eighteenth  month 
beginning  after  the  date  the  regulations  are 
published  as  a  final  order  In  the  Federal 
Register   with   respect   to   all   other   labels. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 974— AMENDMENTS 

AMETfSlfZWT   NO.    1262 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
sight. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  Eimendment  to  8.  1539.  the  Education 
AmendmeDts  of  1974.  It  would  amend 
section  4.  which  authorizes  a  1977  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  by  in- 


cluding In  the  agenda  of  that  conference 
means  of  developing  and  Implementing 
exiMUuied  educational  opportimities  for 
adultfi  at  the  basic  and  secondary  edu- 
cation equivalency  levels."  I  feel  that 
failure  to  Include  adult  education  in  the 
bUls  provisions  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference was  Inadvertent;  my  amendment 
seeks  to  correct  this  oversight. 

This  amendment  is  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1972  annual  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Adult  Education.  The 
text  of  those  recommendations  Is  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks.  Finally.  I  might 
add  that  I  am  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment at  the  suggestion  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
matters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHrrE  HousB   CoNrERCNCE 

THE      PBOBLKM 

The  audit  education  concerns  focused  on 
in  the  CouncU'8  Interim  Report  and  this 
Annual  Report  all  relate  to  basic  and  urgent 
problems  confronting  this  nation. 

To  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  educators,  legislators 
and  decision-makers  at  all  levels,  local,  state, 
and  national,  the  powerful  spotlight  of  a 
Whlt«  House  Conference  Is  needed.  Such  an 
event  would  stimulate  action  on  all  adult 
education  fronts  by  the  emerging  effects  of 
study  g^ups,  research,  workshops,  agency 
dialogue,  and  face-to-face  encounters  of  In- 
terested Individuals. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  National  CouncU  on  Adult  Education 
strongly  reconunends  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sponsor  a  Bicentennial 
Year  White  House  Conference  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation. A  focus  on  educational  opportunities 
for  adults  would  be  the  goal  of  the  1976 
conference  with  specific  objectives  on: 

The  development  of  a  national  policy  on 
adult  education 

Providing  data  for  use  In  charting  a  USOE 
ten-year  plan 

Aiding  adult  education  to  take  Its  rightful 
position  as  an  equal  component  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise 

Agency  coordination  and  cooperation  for 
the  development  of  a  delivery  system  of 
services  for  the  adult 

The  elimination  of  bureaucratic  overlap 
and  duplication  of  services  which  often 
create  program  voids  and  gaps 

An  awareness  of  educational  programs 
available  to  the  adult 

Providing  International  leadership  In  adult 
education 

Focusing  on  the  problems /concerns  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education 

A  Bicentennial  Year  White  House  Confer- 
ence should  result  In  a  national  commit- 
ment to  Lifelong  Learning  as  the  goal  of 
American  education. 

AKXNDMZIfT   KO.    13S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

BtrSXNO    AND   HT7MAN   EIOHTB 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
democratic  society  there  are  few  public 
questions  on  which  there  Is  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion.  Yet  on  one  Issue — 
the  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  as  an 
instrument  of  social  policy — there  is  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  united  in  opposition. 

The  statistics  are  not  only  self-evident 
in  their  reflection  of  the  public  attitude 


toward  busing,  but.  moreover,  have  been 
remarkably  consistent  for  years.  In  a  poll 
taken  by  the  Gallup  organization  in  Oc- 
tober of  1971,  It  wu  found  that  76  per- 
cent of  those  polled  opposed  busing  "chil- 
dren from  one  school  dlstrct  to  another." 
When  a  similar  question  was  asked  by 
Gallup  In  1972. 69  percent  opposed  "com- 
pulsory busing."  In  a  Gallup  poll  taken 
in  April  1973,  only  1  person  in  20  se- 
lected busing  from  a  list  of  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  as  ways  to  achieve 
integration. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  con- 
viction of  the  American  people  that 
forced  busing  to  achieve  social  policy 
goals  Is  wrong.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  sheer  numbers  should 
decide  important  issues.  I  wish  only  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  facts  that  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  policy  is  the  perception  of 
the  public  itself  concerning  an  issue. 
What  ultimately  matters,  however,  is 
whether  the  proposed  policy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  tnily  in  the  pubUc  interest  and 
truly  reflects  basic  human  values  and 
constitutional  principles. 

Busing,  it  seems  to  me,  fsuls  on  both 
coimts:  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  quite  obviously  do  not  want 
it  and  the  facts  of  busing  are  such  that 
the  majority  view  is.  in  my  opinion,  quite 
in  harmony  with  moral,  educational,  and 
constitutional  wisdom. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  there  are  still 
some  who  are  deaf  to  both  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  the  voice  of  reason  in  this 
area.  I  can  perhaps  illustrate  this  point 
by  reference  to  my  own  recent  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  parents  of 
children  in  district  21  hi  New  York  City, 
protesting  the  decision  of  Judge  Jack  B. 
Weinstein  to  bus  their  children  to  Mark 
Twain  Junior  High  School.  Each  letter 
is  a  personal  and  unique  expression  of 
disbelief  and  outrage  yet  a  single  theme 
runs  through  them  all :  these  parents  feel 
their  children  are  victims  of  Judicial  In- 
justice. 

This  was  a  decision  that  highlighted 
the  extremes  of  judicial  adventurism  to 
which  some  of  our  Federal  courts  are  now 
willing  to  go  in  pursuit  of  theoretical 
goals  of  racial  balance — more  often  than 
not  at  the  expense  of  education  and  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  those  most  di- 
rectly concerned  of  whatever  race  and 
background.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  was  opposed 
by  the  school  boards  of  every  community 
affected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  parents 
and  children  that  were  involved.  More- 
over, the  school  attended  by  the  students 
from  minority  groups  hw  educational 
facilities  that  are  far  above  the  average. 
This  was  made  amply  clear  In  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday,  January  29.  1974.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

What  this  and  other  similar  decisions 
underscore  is  the  urgent  need  for  us  to 
return  to  an  understanding  that  the 
function  of  education  Is  first  and  last  to 
educate,  and  that  parents  have  overrid- 
ing rights  and  responsibilities  for  the 
education  of  their  children  that  must 


not  be  overridden  by  judicial  flat.  We 
bave  chased  sociological  will-o'-the- 
wisps  for  far  too  long.  It  Is  time  to  return 
to  the  basic  goal  of  quality  education  for 
every  American  child  with  the  Inherent 
rights  of  parents  fully  recognized  and 
protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  attended  a  public 
meeting  at  which  parents  and  school 
board  members  of  district  21  directly 
and  openly  voiced  their  concerns  to  me 
over  this  Issue.  They  were  not  "red 
necks",  not  bigots.  Many  of  those  who 
spoke  had  participated  In  a  successful 
program  that  allowed  substantial  num- 
bers of  minority  students  from  outlying 
districts  to  be  voluntarily  bused  Into 
their  own  schools  that  are  predomi- 
nantly white.  What  these  parents  In- 
sisted upon  was  the  right  to  maintain 
their  children  In  the  schools  nearest  to 
their  own  homes.  I  think  that  one  has  to 
have  personally  and  directly  seen  and 
heard,  as  I  have,  the  very  deep  anguish 
caused  by  the  profipect  of  having  chil- 
dren forced  to  leave  neighborhood 
schools  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the 
socially  harmful  effects  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "busing  mentality." 

In  recent  years  there  hsa  been  much 
talk  of  "alienation"  In  our  Nation,  of 
cynicism  and  distrust  among  the  people 
over  the  very  real  faults  of  government. 
Mr.  President,  those  I  met  with  In  dis- 
trict 21  are  representative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  They  are 
not  alienated.  They  love  their  country. 
They  love  their  neighborhood.  They  do 
not  want  to  overthrow  society. 

They  want  to  conserve  what  they  have, 
what  they  have  buUt  vrith  their  own 
energy  and  their  love  of  family,  a  sense 
of  belonging,  a  sense  of  permanent  roots, 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  they  are  being  haunted  by  the 
specter  of  forced  busing.  No  one  Is  ap- 
parently safe.  At  any  time,  some  Judge, 
full  of  the  juices  of  Ideological  zeal  and 
always  ready  to  tell  others  how  to  Uve 
their  lives,  might  decide  that  the  normal, 
voluntary  orgcmlc  patterns  of  their  lives, 
must  be  uprooted  by  some  mechanistic 
device  for  alleged  purposes  of  social 
betterment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  right.  It  Is 
not  educationally  right.  It  Is  not  morally 
right.  I  have  heard  the  voices  of  the 
citizens  of  this  district.  I  have  read  their 
letters  and  the  letters  of  other  disgusted 
parents.  The  time  has  come  to  relieve 
them  and  all  Americans  of  Uie  unbear- 
able anxiety  brought  about  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  matter  how  you  have  saved 
and  worked  and  scrimped  and  sacrificed 
In  order  to  build  a  good  life  for  yourself 
and  your  family,  It  can  all  be  taken  away 
with  a  few  scratches  of  a  Judge's  pen. 
And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves:  that  Is  what  forced  busing 
means,  it  simply  does  not  mean  children 
getting  on  a  bus  and  riding  to  a  school 
far  away  from  home.  It  means  the  strip- 
Ping  away  by  the  coercive  power  of  the 
State  of  a  basic  human  right  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  take  away. 

Forced  busing  by  Judicial  or  legislative 
order  Is.  In  effect,  the  same  as  the  State 
taking  over  the  human  right  of  parents 
to  determine  what  is  or  Is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  their  own  children's  educa- 
ocm.  This  right  cannot,  of  course,  be 


asserted  In  a  manner  that  does  violence 
to  the  rights  of  another.  But  this  Is  not 
at  issue  here — for  it  is  a  perversion  of 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
treatment  that  states  that  children  must 
be  moved  around  like  pawns  on  a  Judicial 
chessboard  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skins.  The  State  cannot  grant  such  a 
right,  and  cannot  take  It  away. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  such  a  right  is  not  taken  away  by 
forced  busing.  I  am  today  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  antlbusing  provi- 
sions of  S.  1539,  specifically  section  802  of 
title  vni  of  the  bUI.  While  this  section 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
busing  to  overcome  racial  imbtdance  it 
provides  an  exception  to  this  policy  "on 
the  express,  written,  voluntary  request 
of  appropriate  local  school  officials."  My 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  compul- 
sory assignment  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  but 
it  permits  busing  in  those  cases  where 
the  parents  of  the  children  involved,  not 
school  officials,  have  made  an  express, 
written,  and  voluntary  request  for  such 
busing,  or  have  given  their  written,  vol- 
untary consent  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  decisions  affecting  the  lives,  the 
education,  and  the  futures  of  America's 
children.  I  most  strongly  believe  that  the 
only  people  who  have,  £U3d  should  have, 
the  moral  and  legal  right  to  make  such 
decisions  for  our  children  are  their  par- 
ents. For  too  long  the  rights  of  America's 
parents  regarding  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  their  children  have  been  ig- 
nored or  violated  by  overzealous  educa- 
tors or  elitist  social  planners  who  feel 
that  only  they  know  what  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,  and  "the  parents  be 
damned." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  reaffirm  the 
rights  and  interests  of  America's  parents. 
It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  reaffirm 
that  Government  and  its  agents  are  the 
servants  of  the  people,  not  their  masters. 

The  time  has  come  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  are  no  longer 
going  to  tolerate  the  massive  and  harm- 
ful Intrusions  into  private  lives  and 
futures  whidi  is,  in  essence,  precisely 
what  busing  is.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Amendment  No.  1263 

On  page  384,  line  15,  delete  everything 
after  the  comma,  through  to  and  Including 
the  period  on  line  20,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  In  cases  Involving  children 
whose  parents  have  made  an  express,  writ- 
ten, voluntary  request  for,  or  have  given 
their  written,  voluntary  consent  to  such 
transportation,  or  teachers  who  have  made 
an  express,  written,  voluntary  request  for. 
or  have  given  their  written,  v<duntary  con- 
sent to  such  transportation." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  30,  1974) 

Mark  Twain  Pupn.s.  Happt  at  Thxxr  School, 

Find  Integeation  Order  Puzzling 

(By  Oene  I.  MaeroS) 

Cynthia   Oraham,    a   lanky   ninth-grader 

who  Is  president  of  the  student  goTemment 

at  Ktark  Twain  Junior  High  School,  was  p\u- 


zled  by  yesterday's  Federal  District  Court  de- 
cision ordering  that  her  school  be  desegre- 
gated. 

"I  know  segregation  Is  against  the  law," 
said  Cynthia,  who  Is  15  years  old.  "But  I 
dont  see  where  it  makes  "a  difference.  This 
school  la  run  very  well  and  It  wouldn't  make 
me  feel  any  different  If  there  were  more 
whites  here.  Anj-way,  why.  If  the  white  peo- 
ple left,  does  the  Judge  think  they  would 
want  to  come  bac.'c  here?" 

Cynthia's  attitude  seemed  typical  of  the 
attitudes  of  many  of  the  715  pupUs  at  the 
school,  which  has  an  enrollment  that  Is  82 
per  cent  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan.  The  Intri- 
cacies and  nuances  of  the  decision  eluded 
the  teenagers,  their  main  question  being 
why  anyone  would  find  fault  with  a  school 
that  so  many  of  them  said  they  liked. 

Just  last  week,  for  instance,  a  girl  whose 
family  moved  to  Jamaica,  Queens,  after  their 
house  burned  down  earlier  this  month, 
begged  Mark  Twain's  principal,  Paul  Mlrskyi 
to  let  her  keep  attending  the  school. 

SHE    WANTED    TO    STAT 

"To  understand  the  Intensity  of  the  girl's 
feelings,"  said  Mr.  Mirsky,  a  bulky  man  with 
a  fringe  of  white  hair,  "you  have  to  under- 
stand that  she  is  normally  very  shy  and 
quiet." 

Mr.  Mirsky  relates  sadly  that  he  had  to  tell 
the  girl  that  the  attendance  niies  required 
that  she  enroll  in  a  new  school. 

The  relaxed  atmosphere  In  Mark  Twain 
seems  to  reflect  a  largely  harmonious  mood 
among  the  students.  The  wide  corridors  of 
the  three-story,  36-year-old  buUdlng  are 
clean,  and  community  school-district  officials 
say  the  school  "has  no  more  Incidents"  than 
do  any  of  the  districts'  Ave  other  junior 
highs  and  Intermediate  schools,  all  of  which 
have  predominantly  white  enrollments. 

LOW-INCOME    AREA 

"We  have  not  had  to  close  off  any  of  our 
lavatories  because  of  violence."  said  Mrs. 
Selma  Glachman,  the  school's  auxiliary  prm- 
clpal.  "Our  lavatories  are  used,  and  there  Is 
no  fighting  or  shakedowns  and  no  one  Is 
shooting  anything  In  there." 

The  school  draws  its  students  from  the 
Coney  Island  peninsula,  which  comprises  the 
southwest  corner  of  Bro<Alyn.  bordering  the 
famed  amusement  area. 

The  school,  at  Neptune  Avenue  and  West 
24th  Street,  is  surrounded  by  towering  hous- 
ing projects  and  crumbling  two-family  and 
three-family  attached  houses.  The  grip  of 
poverty  Is  tight  upon  the  nelgh^iHood;  Mr. 
Mlraky  said  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Mark 
Twain's  students  were  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial Federal  and  state  education  aid  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

WELL -EQUIPPED     SCHOOL 

The  school  bristles  with  special  programs 
and  equipment.  There  is  a  reading  labora- 
tory with  costly  audiovisual  machines  to 
promote  faster  reading  and  better  coQ^>re- 
henslon,  and  a  mathematics  laboratory  with 
a  battery  of  calculators.  Extra  space  that  Is 
available  because  the  school  Is  under-utlllBsd 
has  been  used  to  accommodate  such  Items 
as  flsh  tanks  for  a  marlne-blc^ogy  class  and 
a  darkroom  for  a  flim-making  class. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  be  bused  out  of  here." 
Sharon  Green,  another  ninth -grader,  said  of 
Mark  Twain.  "1  wish  they  would  make  It  a 
high  school  so  I  could  keep  on  going  hei»." 

Despite  the  enthusiasm,  however,  many  of 
Martc  Twain's  students  have  the  learning  dis- 
abilities found  at  most  schools  with  a  ma- 
jority of  Impoverished  minority  youngsters. 
In  the  cltywlde  reading  tests  In  1973,  the 
average  ninth-grader  at  Mark  Twain  was 
reading  on  the  level  of  a  seventh-grader.  b»> 
low  any  of  Community  School  District  2rs 
other  junior  highs  and  Intermediate  schools. 

son  AT  SD-GKAOE  LXTXL 

"When  we  get  them  from  the  two  elemen- 
tary schools  that  feed  us,"  Mr.  Mirsky  said. 
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"they  are  sometimes  reading  on  a  Uilrd- 
giade  level." 

Although  there  was  a  sense  of  ancertataty 
yetitarday  at  Mark  Twain,  at  least  one  quee- 
Uoa  bad  been  answered  by  the  court  decl- 
■lon."  According  to  a  teacher,  when  Judge 
Jack  B.  Welnsteln  visited  the  school  re- 
cently during  his  consideration  of  the  caae, 
"he  walked  around  with  a  poker  face  as  a 
proper  Judge  should  and  never  cracked  a 
smile,  making  us  wonder  what  he  wae  think- 
ing." 

Now  they  know. 


SECOND     SDPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974 — AMENDMENT 

AlCZNSliXITT    NO.    1204 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJR.  14013)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMXKSKKNT  NO.    1194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GinunY.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms), 
the  SenatOT  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKCT> ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
2»na  (Mr.  Goldwateh)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1194  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10710)  to  amend  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  for  cooperation  In  locating  per- 
sonnel missing  In  action. 

AMXNDICENT    NO.     1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoimncK,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1215  to  S.  3203,  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

AatENDMKNT    NO.     1243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwxiki*,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatto)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  CmniCH), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampehlre 
(Mr.  McIwTTM)  were  added  as  coepon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1243  to  HJl.  14013, 
rnaUng  supplemental  appropilfttlonfi  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  36.  1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  PresldMit,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  to  enable  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Source 
Book,  researched,  compiled,  and  pub- 
lished by  my  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  to  be 
designated  as  a  Senate  document.  The 
Source  Book,  containing  freedom  of  in- 
formation legislative  materials,  cases, 
and  articles,  is  a  comprehensive  compila- 
tion that  may  be  used  to  aid  citizens  in 
obtaining  information  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  enforcing  their  right 
to  gain  that  access. 

Recognition  of  the  peopled  right  to 
learn  what  their  Government  is  doing 
through  access  to  Government  inlorma^ 


tion  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation.  Open  Government  has 
been  recognized  as  the  best  insurance 
that  Government  is  being  conducted  in 
the  public  interest,  and  the  first  amend- 
ment reflects  the  commitment  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  the  public's  right 
to  information  is  basic  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  popular  form  of  Government. 
To  exercise  effectively  their  first  amend- 
ment rights,  the  people  must  be  aware 
of  the  various  activities  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  enacted  to  assist  this  awareness.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Source  Book 
provides  full  background  for  the  public 
on  how  to  use  the  FOIA  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment on  how  to  comply  with  it. 

Since  publication  of  the  Source  Book, 
my  subcommittee  staff,  which  has 
worked  diligently  for  over  6  months  on 
this  committee  print,  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  requests  for  copies  from 
various  institutions,  public  defender 
groups.  Government  agencies,  congres- 
sional offices,  an  ever-growing  number 
of  private  citizens  involved  in  freedom 
of  Information  litigation,  and  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  to  provide  that 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Source  Book 
be  made  a  Senate  document. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Senatx  RrsoLunoN  314 

Reaolvei,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Source  Book:  legis- 
lative Materials.  Caaes.  Articles"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  b* 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee  1,800 
additional  copies  of  such  docxunent. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  315— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  3442  TO  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  OURNEY  sutenltted  the  following 
resolution: 

Si»ATX  RtxoLunoif  31S 
Otaolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  3443)  entlUed 
"A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  M.  Bttrkett  and 
bis  wUe,  Buth  A.  Burkett",  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  The  chief  commissioner  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  accordance  wHh  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1403  and  3500  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  report  theraon  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount,  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  316— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  FROM 
THE  CONTINGENT  FUND— (S. 
REPT.  NO.  93-827) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
f (lowing  orifl^inal  resolution: 


SXNATS    RESOLT7TION    316 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authnlzed  to  expend, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  not 
to  exceed  $153,000,  to  improve  through  the 
use  of  computers  the  payroll,  personnel,  and 
voucher  system  of  the  Senate.  Elxpenses  of 
the  committee  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  upon  vouchers  approrred  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  317— ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEN- 
DITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION— 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  93-825) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 

SXNATE  RxsoLtrnoN  317 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rule* 
and  Administration  Is  authorlaed  to  expend 
flrom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
during  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $10,000  in 
addition  to  ths  amount,  and  for  the  sam« 
purposes,  speelfled  in  section  134(a)  of  tb« 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1049. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  318— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT— (8.  BJEPT!.  NO. 
93-826) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
f oDowlng  original  resolution : 

SXKATX   RESOLXrnON   318 

Retolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Benats 
Document  Numbered  93-60,  entitled  "Sec- 
tion liSW  Guidebook",  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rule* 
and  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  31»— ORIQI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  MARGARffT 
A.  ROBERTS 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  tht 
following  original  resolution: 

SXNATX  RssoLunoN  319 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Margaret  A.  Roberts,  widow  of  Hubert  0. 
Roberts,  an  employee  of  the  Archlteot  ot  ttM 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  m  the  Senate  Ofl« 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  riii 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  tbe 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  d 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  oonsldered  lnelu« 
slve  of  funeral  expenses  and  aU  other  al- 
lowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  320— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  Tt> 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  KATHERDB 
F.  WOODWARD 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 
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Senate  RxsoLxrrioN  320 
Reiolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Katherlne  F.  Woodward,  widow  of  E>avid  H. 
Woodward,  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Ben- 
kte  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
two  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  321— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

SENATE  Resolution  321 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ntnety-thlrd  Congress  $75,000,  in  addition  to 
the  amoimt  and  for  the  same  purposes  speci- 
fied in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  approved  August  3.  1946. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PROCUREMENT 
SUBCOMMTITEE  MARKUP  OP  S. 
3311 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procurement 
(A  the  Government  Operations  CcMnmit- 
tee,  Mr.  CHn.xs,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  an  open 
markup  session  on  May  13,  1974,  to  con- 
sider S.  3311,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  simplified  procedures  in  the  pro- 
curement of  property  and  services  by  the 
Oovemment  where  the  amount  Involved 
does  not  exceed  $10,000. 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  April  4  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee members,  Senators  Chzlss,  Nuhn, 
HtTDDLESTON,  Bhock,  and  myself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration 
has  come  forward  on  April  15  to  request 
similar  legislation.  In  view  of  the  unani- 
mous support  for  this  legislation,  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  estimated 
could  save  the  U.S.  taxpayer  at  least  $30 
million  through  the  elimination  of  need- 
less redtape  and  nonproductive  effort  in 
the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services  by 
the  Federal  Government,  we  would  like 
to  move  pitxnptly. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  correct  the  procurement 
ills  that  plague  over  $60  billion  worth  of 
annual  purchases. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  invite 
comments  from  all  interested  parties  who 
have  not  yet  taken  the  opptxtunlty  to 
express  themselves  on  S.  SSll.  These 
comments  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procure- 
ment, room  A701,  Old  Immigration 
Building,  119  D  Street,  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20510. 

The  markup  session  will  be  held  In 
room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Ofllce  Build- 
ing. 10  ajn. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  SUB(X>MMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  May  14 
to  consider  the  following  legislation: 

S.  521 — To  declare  that  certain  lands  of 
the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne-An4>aho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

S.  3818 — To  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Kiowa -Comanche-Apache 
Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

S.  3888 — To  convey  certain  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Inter-Tribal  Council. 
Inc.,  Miami,  Okla. 

S.  3368 — ^To  authorlac  the  conveyanos  of 
certain  lands  to  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians 
In  Oklahoma. 

S.  8369— To  auth<»-l2e  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9  ajtn. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfCLce 
Building  and  is  open  to  the  public. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HONORED  BY 
UNTVERSiry  OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
tirday,  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
delivered  the  commencement  address 
and  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the  Rbcors. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Vice  Pbesident  Gekalo  R.  Ford 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  a  popular 
young  novelist  named  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote 
a  book  called  "You  (3an't  Oo  Home  Again." 
His  title  stated  a  cruel  rule  of  life;  In  gen- 
eral, you  cannot  return  to  the  scenes  of  your 
younger  days  and  recapture  the  happiness 
that  memory  has  stored  away  while  erasing 
the  bad  moments. 

But  there  are  two  places  I  always  feel  at 
home.  One  is  *the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  served  26  years  before  bec<»nlng  our 
country's  first  "Instant  Vice  President"  last 
December  etb. 

The  other  place  where  I  will  always  feel  I 
belong  Is  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  cam- 
pus. Here  I  spent  four  memorable  years  that 
made  possible  the  next  forty — well.  It  Is 
reaUy  only  39. 

And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  wondering,  since  I  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whether  or  not  I  am  able  to  make  the 
right  decisions — I  say  with  pride  that  I 
turned  down  chances  to  go  to  Harvard 
.  .  .  and  to  Michigan  State. 

Thanks  to  Harry  Klpke,  I  had  a  job  here  at 
Michigan  and  for  my  meals  I  waited  on  tables 
at  the  University  hospital.  I  remember  I 
budgeted  myself  93  per  week  for  entertain- 
ment and  q)endiJQg  money.  But  Mnoe  I  did 
part  of  my  hashing  In  the  student  Burses' 
cafeteria,  I  never  felt  shortohuigMl  on  the 
social  side. 

Undergraduates  weren't  allowed  to  have 
cars  then,  so  we  never  had  to  worry  about 
getting  enough  gasoline.  There  wasn't  any 
television,  so  if  you  wanted  to  see  a  footbaU 
game  you  had  to  go  to  It  by  foot,  bus  or 


train.  It  has  gotten  around  that  I  pla\ed  a 
little  footbaU  here — and  I  did  wear  my  hel- 
met— but  I  have  skillfully  managed  to  con- 
ceal that  I  studied  economics.  There  have 
always  been  too  many  amateur  economists 
In  Washington. 

I  have  been  trying  to  remember  my  own 
commencement.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cant  re- 
member who  the  speaker  was  or  what  he 
satd.  I  am  probably  doing  some  fine  Ameri- 
can a  disservice  end  I  expect  the  same  treat- 
ment 39   years  from  today. 

Let  me  start  with  a  quotation  from  one 
of  the  great  world  leaders  of  this  century 
whose  words  have  been  read  by  millions. 

"Democracy  is  correlative  with  centralism 
and  freedom  with  discipline.  They  are  the 
two  opposltes  of  a  single  entity,  contradic- 
tory as  well  as  united,  and  we  should  not 
one-aldedly  emphasize  one  to  the  denial  of 
the  other. 

"Within  the  ranlts  of  the  pec^le.  we  can- 
not do  without  freedom,  uor  can  we  do  with- 
out discipline:  we  cannot  do  without  democ- 
racy, nor  can  we  do  without  centralism." 

This  is  one  of  the  thoughts  of  Chairman 
Mao,  taken  from  this  little  red  book  which 
I  was  given  two  summers  ago  during  my  trip 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  with  the 
late  Hale  Hoggs,  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
experiences  of  my  life. 

I  do  not  suggest  I  have  been  converted  by 
the  thoughts  of  Chairman  Mao.  Words  like 
democracy  and  freedom  have  different  mean- 
ings In  China  and  in  America.  As  Americans, 
we  found  the  Pec^le's  Republic  of  China 
rather  short  on  both  democracy  and  freedom 
and    long   on   discipline   and   centralism. 

Chairman  Mao's  definition  of  discipline 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  for  ex- 
ample,   is   stated   very  explicitly : 

1.  The  individual  is  subordinate  to  the 
organization. 

2.  The  minority  is  subordinate  to  the 
majority. 

3.  The  lower  level  is  subordinate  to  the 
higher  level,  and 

4.  The  enlre  Membership  is  subordinate 
to  the  Central  Committee. 

However  hard  that  would  be  for  Ameri- 
cans of  any  political  party  to  swaUow,  I 
imagine  Chinese  who  have  grown  up  since 
Chairman  Mao's  revolution  would  find  the 
definitions  of  freedom  in  our  BlU  of  Rights 
equally  alarming. 

When  I  was  in  my  Junior  year  here. 
Chairman  Mao  was  leading  the  famous  "Long 
March"  of  his  comrades  to  the  Interior  of 
affairs  In  the  1930'e,  we  were  almost  ob- 
livious to  them,  believing  that  the  Western- 
style  democracy  of  Hi.  Sun  Yat  Set  was 
bringing  China  out  of  her  long  isolation 
and  division. 

I  thought  of  this  while  spending  almost  a 
whole  night  In  animated  conversation  with 
Premier  Chou  En  Lai,  a  veteran  of  the  Long 
March  and  as  gracious  a  host  as  he  Is  a 
tough  debater.  Probably  the  Premier  thought 
of  Ccngressman  Boggs  and  me  as  mere  boys, 
for  he  and  Chairman  Mao  have  been  around 
a  long  time. 

But  almost  the  only  Chinese  we  saw  who 
■were  older  than  ourselves  were  China's  top 
echelon  of  leaders.  The  overwhelming  Im- 
pression one  brings  away  from  a  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  Is  that  it  Is  a  country  of 
young  people.  Perhaps  most  of  my  genera- 
tion of  Chinese  perished  in  the  long  war 
with  Japan  and  the  Revolution  that  fol- 
lowed— I  do  not  know,  but  we  seldom  saw 
them.  We  did  see  and  talk  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  and  disciplined  young 
men  and  women  who  grew  up  after  World 
War  n  and  who  live  by  the  Thoughts  of 
Chairman  Mao. 

Whenever  we  went,  to  rural  commune  or 
factory  or  school,  we  were  struck  by  the 
intensity  of  their  motivation  toward  the 
common  goals  set  for  them  by  their  leaden. 
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The  desire  of  today's  Chtueae  to  reform  their 
society  through  their  owa  resourcee  and  by 
their  own  hard  work,  and  their  apparently 
total  belief  in  and  devotion  to  their  system 
of  government,  is  both  tremendously  Im- 
pressive and  a  little  frightening  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  was  particularly  true  among  stu- 
dents, although  we  saw  only  oaie  univer- 
sity, and  It  was  almost  deserted.  During  the 
so-called  Qreat  Cultural  Revolution,  Chair- 
man Mao  decided  that  university  students 
were  getting  too  big  for  their  britches,  too 
far  removed  from  the  reality  of  tbe  workers' 
and  peasants'  hard  struggle  for  subsistence. 

So  Chairman  Mao,  without  waiting  for  any 
act  of  Congress  or  court  order  or  national 
election,  simply  closed  up  all  the  univer- 
sities and  sent  the  students,  professors,  ad- 
ministrators and  all  back  to  the  farms  and 
the  factories  and  the  army — the  lucky  ones 
got  the  army — for  three  or  four  years  to 
learn  about  life  as  It  really  Is. 

Only  now  are  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  being  reorganized,  with  the  new  .stu- 
dents admitted  on  the  basis  of  correct 
Ideology  and  party  recommendations  rather 
than  the  ancient  Chinese  system  of  scholarly 
•xaminatlons — the  direct  ancestors  of  Col- 
lege Boards  and  probably  no  worse. 

Some  of  the  former  students  and  faculty 
who  have  been  reinstated  and  restored  to 
grace  told  us  enthusiastically  tl^t  getting 
their  hands  dirty  and  feet  mu^dy  was  a 
great  experience,  better  equipping  them  to 
obey  Chairman  Mao's  command  to  "Serve 
the  People."  I  confess  I  found  It  difficult 
to  disbelieve  them,  although  It  will  take  a 
generation  to  assess  what  deep  damage  this 
strong  medicine  may  have  done  to  China's 
scientific  and  educational  development. 

Weighing  all  that  I  saw  and  learned  In 
those  weeks,  I  returned  to  my  own  country 
with  renewed  faith  In  our  unique  emphasis 
on  individuality  and  freedom.  We  are  a  new 
nation  by  Chinese  reckoning  even  as  we 
near  our  Bicentennial,  and  our  civilization 
Is  an  amalgam  of  many  older  ones,  moet  of 
them  young  compaired   to   China's. 

Yet  we  can  learn  from  Chairman  Mao's  pre- 
cept— and  indeed  the  Romans  were  strug- 
gling with  it  when  the  Great  Wan  of  China 
was  built — that  freedom  and  discipline  are 
the  contradictory  opposltes  of  a  single  en- 
tity— neither  of  which  should  be  overem- 
phasized— both  of  which  are  e«sentlal  In 
any  society. 

PYom  the  earliest  records  ckf  organized 
communities  to  tomorrow's  newspaper  or  tel- 
evision talk  show,  human  beings  have  made 
a  continuous  effort  to  find  the  perfect  mix 
of  these  elements — discipline  and  dedica- 
tion on  the  one  hand;  individuality  and  free- 
dom on  the  other. 

The  search  for  iM«per  proportion  goes  on 
not  only  in  government  but  In  organized 
group*  of  all  sizes.  In  the  family,  imd  In  our 
Individual  Uvea. 

"Xinong  the  ancient  Oreeks,  the  Athenians 
were  long  on  freedom  and  the  Spartans  on 
discipline;  the  Spartans  won  the  wars  but 
the  Athenians  still  capture  our  minds.  Ro- 
man legions  conquered  their  world  with  dis- 
cipline, dedication  and  iron  swords  while  the 
free  and  lawless  motw  of  Rome  carried  the 
Republic  flrvt  to  chaos,  then  Into  dictator- 
ship. 

Thereafter,  the  Roman  world  was  a  model 
of  law  and  order  but  bereft  of  creativity  and 
fatal  for  free  thinkers.  The  Benalssance 
world  was  almost  the  reverse. 

Whenever  a  society  goes  too  far  In  one  di- 
rection or  another  It  is  in  trouble;  too  much 
discipline  begets  despotism,  even  the  best 
of  which  corrodes  the  human  spirit.  Too 
much  Individuality  and  freedom  brings  dis- 
order and  anarchy  In  which  no  man  can  live 
In  safety,  let  alone  create  for  the  common 
good. 

Tou  have  seen  these  contradictory  forces 


claah  In  your  own  lives.  Youth  cries  for  in- 
dividuality and  freedom;  parents  and  preach- 
ers and  professors — yes,  and  most  politicians 
too — come  down  hard  for  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  several  fields  of 
academic  inquiry  are  formally  called  "dis- 
ciplines." On  the  other  hand,  now  that  you 
have  each  received  a  degree  for  mastering 
your  particular  discipline,  you  rightly  feel 
you  have  earned  a  greater  measure  of  free- 
dom. But  remember  Chairman  Mao:  "We 
should  not  one  sldedly  emphasize  one  to  the 
denial  of  the  other. — We  cannot  do  without 
freedom,  nor  can  we  do  without  discipline." 

Without  a  contlnuotis  readjustment  of 
the  delicate  balance  between  discipline  and 
freedom,  between  dedloatlon  and  Individual- 
ity, you  cannot  have  either  a  happy  Hfe  or 
a  good  society. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  .  .  .  what  is  he 
doing  talking  to  us  like  a  phUoeopber,  when 
he  Is  a  politician.  Well,  so  Is  Chairman  Mao 
a  ptdltlclan,  even  though  he  is  a  Communist 
and  I  certainly  am  not.  But  what  are  poli- 
ticians for,  except  to  seek  In  government  that 
same  elusive  balance  between  freedom  and 
discipline  we  have  both  reconunended  to 
you? 

I  strongly  bellve  that  our  Constitution  and 
the  traditions  and  institutions  that  have 
grown  up  under  tt  are  much  better  able 
to  maintain  this  balance  than  those  of  the 
People's  Republic. 

But  I  also  believe  that  America  can  use 
a  little  extra  measure  of  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation today — not  to  any  individual  or  po- 
litical party — but  to  the  enduring  Ideals  of 
our  country  which  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

Those  Ideals  cannot  be  perfectly  articu- 
lated— certainly  never  better  than  T.<nwr»|n 
did — yet  they  add  up  to  faith  In  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Constitutional  conscience 
of  the  nation. 

I  woxild  Insult  your  Intelligence  and  the 
vote  which  is  not  yours  under  that  Constitu- 
tion— which  I  never  had  as  a  Michigan 
student — tf  I  remained  silent  on  the  political 
torment  which  our  country  is  undergoing 
today  with  Its  center  In  Washington.  I  would 
Insult  you  also  If  I  gave  you  a  purely  political 
speech.  My  views  have  been  pretty  well 
broadcast. 

So  I  will  close  with  these  general  obser- 
vations: 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  ooimtry 
which  can  openly  debate  the  legal  and  moral 
fitness  of  Its  highest  government  leaders 
without  riot  or  revolutVon,  without  reprisals 
or  repression .  and  within  a  Constitutional 
system  so  strong  and  seciue  that  its  position 
In  the  community  of  nations  Is  undimin- 
ished. 

I  believe  that  truth  Is  the  glue  that  holds 
government  together  and  that  to  the  extent 
that  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  becomes  known,  the  sooner  this 
tragic  chapter  in  our  history  can  be  closed. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  the  ultimate 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  American  people, 
even  though  that  elusive  thing  called  "pub- 
lic opinion"  may  fall  into  short-range  errors. 
I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  criticize 
the  President  for  "taking  his  case  to  the  peo- 
ple" unless  what  the  critic  really  wants  Is  to 
negate  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

I  cannot  Imagine  any  other  country  In  the 
world  where  the  opposition  would  seek,  and 
the  chief  executive  would  allow,  the  dissem- 
ination of  his  moet  private  and  personal 
conversations  with  his  staff  which,  to  be 
honest,  do  not  exactly  confer  ftalnthood  on 
anyone  concerned.  Certainly  Chairman  Mao 
is  never  going  to  do  this. 

When  all  is  said  and  done — and  the  sooner 
the  better — I  firmly  hope  and  fervently  pray 
that  our  country  will  be  stronger  and  wiser 
for  its  present  ordeal.  Throughout  our  nearly 
200  years  as  a  nation  we  have  emerged  from 
erery  adversity  a  bigger  and  better  people. 


In  my  own  lifetime,  and  indeed  in  yours, 
Americans  have  made  giant  strides  toward 
equality  among  ourselves  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  others,  toward  a  greater  c-har- 
ing  of  our  material  abundance  and  a  j^eater 
awareness  of  our  spiritual  want. 

Another  well-known  writer  of  my  student 
years.  John  Steinbeck,  said  movingly  in  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath": 

"Unlike  any  other  thing  In  the  Universe, 
Man  grows  beyond  his  work,  walks  up  the 
stairs  of  his  concepts,  emerges  ahead  of  his 
accomplishments. " 

This  is  what  the  University  of  Michigan 
tries  to  prepare  us  for.  I  trust  it  will  be  true 
for  each  of  you  as  you  start  that  joyous 
Journey  of  work,  concepts  and  accomplifih- 
mept. 

God  bless  you  all. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm- 
BRIGHT)  together  with  copy  of  letter  that 
Senator  F'ulbright  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department's 
explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  GPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Concerning  $490  Mrt-LioN  in  Hidoen  Foreign 
Aid 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  charged  today 
that  the  Nixon  Admlnlstretlon  Is  hiding 
$490  mUUon  in  additional  foreign  military 
aid  In  the  Pentagon  budget.  He  said  that  ■ 
Defense  Department  budget  item  of  $490 
million  labeled  "War  Reserve  Materials"  u 
In  reality  foreign  military  aid  since  It  la 
not  for  United  States  use  but  is  destined  for 
use  by  foreign  forces.  However,  the  money 
is  not  Included  In  President  Nixon's  $3.5 
billion  foreign  military  aid  program. 

Information  furnished  to  Senator  Pul- 
bright  by  the  Defense  Department  states 
that  the  money  Is  to  be  used  for  "acquisition 
storage  and  maintenance"  of  war  equip- 
ment and  munitions  for  "Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Korean  forces."  The  Depe^tment's  ei- 
planatlon  said  that  the  materials  were  to  be 
"stockpUed  and  earmarked  specifically  for 
use  by  the  ROK,  RVN,  at  Thailand  forces." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defenw 
Schleslnger,  Senator  Pulbrlght  asked  for  s 
full  explanation  of  the  request  and  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  buying  supplies  for 
ultimate  use  by  foreign  forces  with  fund* 
other  than  those  provided  by  Congress  spe- 
cifically for  foreign  aid  purposes. 

Senator  Pulbrlght,  in  commenting  on  the 
matter,  said:  "This  hidden  item  is  typical 
of  the  way  the  Executive  branch  tries  to  get 
around  Congressional  cuts  In  foreign  aid. 
Congress  turns  off  or  cuts  down  the  fiow  from 
one  foreign  aid  spigot  and  they  open  up 
another  one  somew^here.  This  appears  to  be 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Con- 
gress which  over  the  last  several  years  has 
cut  back  on  the  military  aid  program. 

"The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  $3.5  billion  mUitary  aid  program, 
$1.8  billion  of  which  is  for  these  three 
countries.  This  secret  Item,  If  approved, 
would  add  another  half  billion  dollars  to 
that.  The  fact  that  this  vast  amoimt  cotild 
be  hidden  away  in  the  $80  bUUon  Defense 
budget  shows  how  much  fat  there  Is  In  It 
I  wUl  do  everything  I  can  to  eliminate  thli 
Item  from  the  Defense  appropriation  bill." 

IsriTLM  Rock,  Ask. 
Hon.  J&mB  R.  ScRLxsiKon. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DxAS  Ms.  SKCaxTAXT:  I  understand  that  tbt 
Department  of  Defense  budget  contains  $400 
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million  for  "War  Reserves  Materials"  de- 
scribed In  information  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as:  "Costs  for 
acquisition,  storage  and  maintenance  of  war 
iwerve  munitions  for  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Korean  forces.  This  constitutes  the  only 
ammunition  stockpiled  and  earmarked 
specifically  for  use  by  the  ROK,  RVN  and 
Thailand  forces.  Stocks  will  remain  U.S. 
owned  and  controlled." 

I  oppose  such  a  stockpile  program  for  these 
three  countries,  particularly  if  It  is  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Defense  budget.  A  total  of 
11.8  billion  in  military  aid  has  been  requested 
for  Vietnam.  Korea  and  Thailand  In  the 
regular  military  aid  program.  Any  stockpUed 
material  for  these  countries  should  be 
charged  against  the  regular  foreign  military 
aid  program,  not  the  Defense  budget.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  proposal  is  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  Congress'  actions  In  re- 
cent yeare  to  reduce  foreign  aid  and  in  antici- 
pation of  further  cuts  this  year. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
a  detailed  report  on  this  proposal,  the  size 
and  composition  of  any  existing  stockpile  of 
this  nature,  the  statutory  authority  being 
relied  upon  for  stockpiling  materials  for  for- 
eign military  forces  and  for  possible  release 
of  materials  from  such  a  stockpile  to  foreign 
forces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBKICRT. 
BXPLANAIIOK  ntOM  THX  DeIW BE  DBPABTMXNT 

The  requested  appropriation  tat  War 
Reeerve  Iifaterlals  (WRM)  is  nude  up  of 
two  categories  as  Indicated  and  defined  be- 
low: 

WSM STn>l>0«T      OF      AlUXS       (XQT7IPKXMT) 

Costs  for  acquisition,  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  war  reserve  equipment  and  sec- 
ondary items  for  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Korean  Forces.  This  constitutes  the  only 
equipment  stockpiled  and  earmarked  spedfi- 
caliy  for  use  by  the  ROK,  RVN,  or  Thailand 
forces.  Stocks  will  remain  VS.  owned  and 
controlled. 

WSK — SUPFOKT    OF    AU.IXS     (  AMinjinTION  > 

Costs  for  acquisition,  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  war  reserve  mtmltlons  for  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Korean  forces.  This  con- 
stitutes the  ox^  ammtinitlon  stockpiled  and 
earmarked  spedfleally  tat  use  by  the  ROK, 
RVN  and  Thailand  forces.  Stock  will  remain 
TT.S.  owned  and  controlled. 

1.  Please  provide  complete  details  and  an 
itemization  of  concerning  the  budget  cate- 
gory "Support  FcM-  Other  Nations." 

The  budget  activity  "Support  of  Other 
Nations"  is  defined  on  page  68  of  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  yev  187D  as  follows: 

"Support  of  Other  Nations— This  program 
includes  direct  support  by  the  Defense  De- 
fense Department  tat  the  Armed  Forces  of 
South  Vietnam  within  the  limits  permitted 
by  the  Parts  Agreement.  Also  Included  are 
the  military  personnel  costs  of  military  as- 
sistance missions  and  advisory  groups 
around  the  world,  the  TTjB.  share  of  cost  of 
international  military  headquarten  and 
NATO  common  logistics.  For  1876,  «a.a  bil- 
lion In  total  obligation  authority  Is  recom- 
mended for  this  program." 

The  FY  1976  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation request  of  tajl  billion  for  Sup- 
port of  Othw  Nations  is  comprised  of  the 
following: 

Mtmona 
of  dollars 

MASF— Vietnam 1,460 

Ihtematlonal    Military    Htadqtiarten 

*  Agencies ill 

NATO  Infrastructure 73 

MAAOs,  Missions,  and  Military  AssJst- 

snce   Groups 63 

*^E  International  Fighter  Aircraft..  8 

War  Reserve  Materials 490 

Total  a.l»6 

Xxcludes  UAP  of  $1,279  million. 


SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  had 
occasion  recently  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  our  colleagues  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  retire  in 
January.  In  each  Instance  we  shall  miss 
their  comradeship  greatly. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  one  of  them.  I 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  poiwerhouses 
in  the  Senate,  a  flrst-rate  American  and 
a  very  dear,  valued  friend.  I  refer  to  tlie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 

Sam  Ervin  and  I  never  permitted  that 
vi?ide  aisle  that  sometimes  separates  Re- 
publicans from  Democrats  to  hinder  our 
ability  to  work  together  on  legislation 
that  we  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
country-  Through  our  cc«nmittee  assign- 
ments we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  closely  In  areas  that  greatly  In- 
terest both  of  us.  A  relatd(»)slilp  of  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  kln£^p  has  grown 
stronger  over  the  yecu*. 

Sam  Ervin  and  I  are  lawyers  and 
deeply  proud  of  that  profession.  We 
serve  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Over  the  years,  this  committee  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  pretty  tough 
battles.  There  have  been  many  Umes 
when  we  have  been  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fence  and  won  the  support  of  our 
colleagues  for  passage  of  far-reaching 
legislation.  There  have  been  other  times 
when  our  disagreements  have  signaled 
the  wide  disparity  of  views  that  can  occur 
on  any  one  issue.  There  was  never  a  time, 
however,  when  I  did  not  truly  admire  and 
respect  this  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  Sam 
Ervin  is  the  Senate's  constitutional  ex- 
pert. Sam  Ervin  knows  the  Constitu- 
tion as  if  if  it  were  a  part  of  him.  His 
career  as  a  North  Carolina  lawyer,  leg- 
islator, and  Judge  gave  him  the  ability 
to  not  only  know  what  that  documoit 
says  but  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  In- 
terpret it  whatever  his  conscience  or  his 
duties  demanded  such.  To  him,  the  Con- 
stituticHi  is  a  living  document. 

Certainly,  Sam  Ervin  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  Members  to  sit  among  our  ranks. 
His  homespun  humor  brings  warmth 
and  understanding  to  the  sometimes  cold 
business  of  legislating.  His  sharp  wit 
helps  focus  attention  on  the  issues  at 
hand.  His  persistence,  his  perc^tion 
and  sheer  ability  have  made  him  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  Senate.  When  Sam 
Ervin  speaks.  America  listens.  When  he 
debates  on  the  Senate  floor,  all  Senators 
pay  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
get  the  Impression  that  I  am  sasdng 
goodbye  to  Sam  Ervim.  We  have  a  full 
schedule  of  legislative  work  ahead  of  us 
before  next  January.  I  know  there  is 
much  that  he  wishes  to  accomplish  in 
the  coming  months.  I  intend  to  be  wolf- 
ing with  him  on  scnne  of  these  lt«ns. 

I  just  wanted  to  use  this  forum,  one 
which  I  know  means  a  great  deal  to  him. 
to  say  how  much  I  have  been  honored 
to  know  and  work  with  him. 


INPLATTON 

Mr.  TAIAIADOK  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  an 


excellent  address  on  our  Nation's  infla- 
tion delivered  by  Sidney  Homer,  a  lim- 
ited partner  of  Salomon  Brothers,  of 
New  York. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
thought  provoking  speeches  I  have  ever 
read  on  the  economic  woes  which  pres- 
ently plague  our  Nation.  Mr.  Homer 
makes  some  very  telling  points,  and  I 
bring  his  address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Inflation  and  Inteskst  Rates  in  the  1970's 

Seven  decades  or  so  ago  a  famous  Aus- 
trian economist,  von  Bohm-Bawerk,  pro- 
ptounded  a  theory  which  is  sure  to  sound 
quaint  and  dated  today.  He  declared  that 
the  rate  of  interest  In  any  nation  mlrrore 
the  cultural  level  of  that  nation.  He  said. 
"The  higher  are  a  people's  Intelligence  and 
moral  strength,  the  lower  wUl  be  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  interest." 

Those  were  the  days  when  prevailing  rates 
of  Interest  on  prime  credits  were  extraordi- 
narily low,  say  2%  to  3%%  at  long-term  In 
most  advanced  nations.  Von  Bohm-Bawezk 
was,  no  doubt,  praising  the  cult\u-al  and 
moral  standards  of  the  society  In  which  he 
lived.  It  was  an  age  of  complacency.  Few 
of  us  today  would  accept  his  over-simple 
correlation,  but  alas  there  seems  to  be  a 
germ  of  truth  in  it. 

THX   POLITICS  OF   INFLATION 

The  very  high  interest  rates  which  pre- 
vail today  tn  vlrtuaUy  all  great  industrial 
nations  are  in  large  part  a  result  of  the  high 
rates  of  inflation  which  also  prevail.  Peace- 
time Inflation  In  Its  turn  is  a  result  of  a 
weakening  of  what  von  Bohm-Bawerk  would 
have  caUed  the  moral  strength  and  economic 
intelligence  oS  our  democracies — a  weaken- 
ing of  that  grtm  political  determination  to 
maintain  the  international  value  and  the 
domestic  purchasing  power  of  one's  own 
currency. 

Dxiring  the  postwar  era  the  peoples  of 
the  chief  democracies  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  their  Qovernments  can  provide 
ever  rising  standards  of  living,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  mlnlmlw^  unemployment. 
And  the  pe<^le  very  naturally  have  every- 
where demanded  more  from  their  economies 
than  they  were  willing  to  pay  for.  This  at 
least  Is  certainly  true  today  in  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  of  moderation,  of  self- 
denial  to  achieve  a  national  objective.  Is 
lacking.  Hence  otir  Inflation  and  hence  our 
high  Interest  rates. 

These  tvrln  evils  are  worldwide.  They  will 
not  be  cured  by  local  remedies.  It  is  fc^ly 
to  place  the  blame  on  this  or  that  local 
politician  ot  bureaucrat,  although  the  United 
States,  since  It  is  much  the  largest  economic 
area,  must  accept  a  corre8]x>ndlngIy  large 
share  of  the  blame.  Either  International  so- 
lutions to  inflation  will  be  found  or  the  in- 
flationary boom  win  continue  to  spiral 
throvigh  a  succession  of  big  ups  and  small 
downs  until  It  flnally  collapses  of  Its  own 
weight. 

STABILIZATION    THKOUGH    FISCAL    AND 
MONirrAST    POLICT 

For  two  decades  before  1965  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  was  fairly  well  stabil- 
ized by  the  judicious  use  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  pc^lcy  so  that,  except  In  wartime,  there 
was  little  significant  Inflation.  Iliere  were, 
however,  a  suooessltm  of  small  recessions 
with  moderate  unemployment.  This  stabili- 
zation policy  was  criticized  as  "stop-go," 
which  Indeed  it  was,  because  the  result  was 
slow  growth.  Theref(xe,  during  the  laeo's  tn 
the  United  States  and  also  In  many  other 
countries,  this  policy  of  "stop-go"  stablli- 
EStlon  was  abandoned  In  favor  of  aggres- 
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Blve  growth.  The  risk  of  Inflation  was  alas 
dellberat«ly  taken. 

It  la  popular  today  to  blame  our  flacal  ofiD- 
dala  or  to  blame  our  monetary  rimriaia  tor 
our  gre«t  Inflation,  but  I  believe  tlie  rt>ota 
ot  the  evil  now  go  mucb  deeper — rtgbt  down 
to  the  cultural  and  moral  standards  and  In- 
telll^noe  of  the  voters  everywhere.  Since 
many  leading  economists  of  bot^  parties 
totd  tis  yaars  ago  that  we  shoiUd  risk  infla- 
tion as  a  trade  oM  for  growth,  we  cannot 
blame  politicians  of  either  party  for  giv- 
ing in  to  the  popular  pressure  for  big  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  lower  taxes,  easy 
money,  fatter  paychecks  andf  larger  profits. 

Of  eourae,  moBatary  prtloy  could  kill  this 
boom  overnight  by  ahuttlog  off  tb»  tLcm  of 
essential  credit,  but  the  cost  would  be  de- 
pression, unemployment,  and  banJu-uptcles. 
Fiscal  policy  could  do  the  same  If  vigor- 
ously employed.  Political  prlorltleB  In  the 
Unlt«d  States  simply  will  not  pennlt  such 
policies  of  effective  but  tiiiTn aging  restraint. 
The  order  of  priorities  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  runs  as  f<^owB: 

1.  No  avoidable  recession  or  depression. 

2.  As  little  inflation  as  possible  provided 
the  anti-inflation  measuivs  do  not  bring  any 
slgnlflcant  economic  decline. 

Alas,  unless  defense  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  nation's  currency  enjoys  top  pri- 
ority, ahead  of  proeptnty  and  full  employ- 
ment that  currency  will  lose  value.  If  our 
Ped  must  be  a  lender  of  last  naart  to  block 
tendency  towards  recession,  its  power  to  stop 
Inflation  is  gone.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
flacal  policy.  To  repeat,  only  If  the  flght 
against  Inflation  enjoys  top  priority  can  It 
succeed. 

THX     IKTUATIONART     SPIRAI. 

By  success  I  mean  bring  the  Inflation  rate 
progTMsively  down  to  the  0-2%  areas  over 
time.  If  this  Is  not  done  (and  It  Is  probably 
too  late  to  talk  about  soft  laodlnga).  then 
as  I  have  said  we  can  expect  the  Inflation 
to  spiral  untu  it  collapses  of  its  own  weight. 
A  much  happier  alternative,  of  course,  would 
be  a  protracted  policy  of  gradual  restraint 
that  would  slowly  reduce  and  finally  elim- 
inate the  inflation,  but  this  would  soon  be- 
come politically  very  unpopular  an«,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  sustained  long  enough. 

Years  ago  a  number  of  economlsls  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  sugge^wd  that 
a  little  inflation  Is  a  good  thing— we  could 
live  they  said  with  a  3%  Inflation.  I  don  t 
doubt  it  proTlded  the  inflation  rate  could 
be  held  steady.  How  do  we  do  that?  The  rate 
of  Inflation  Is  either  rising  or  falUj^,  never 
stable.  In  an  inflationary  era,  any  ijite  that 
Is  tolerated  by  our  economic  managers  will 
soon  be  exceeded  As  soon  as  we  accepted 
3%  we  got  S'",  As  soon  as  we  tolerated 
6%  we  got  8%.  Of  course,  the  line  ep  U  not 
straight;  there  have  been  and  wUl  be  tem- 
porary declines  In  the  rate  of  Inflation  and 
there  always  have  been  and  will  be  official 
assurances  that  the  new  high  rates  are  tem- 
porary. If  7^,  is  tolerated.  In  a  year  or  two 
perh^s  It  wUl  be  11':.  then  20%  and  so  on. 
At  some  point  common  sense  or  natural 
cyclical  forces  wUl  intervene  and  collapse 
the  boom  but  the  damage  will  have  been 
done.  I 

SHORTACXS  i 

la  Its  early  stages  Inflation  Is  tolerable 
and  indeed  comforUble  Then  It  1>ecomes 
a  nuisance  and  a  political  teeue.  Then  a  bit 
later  it  brings  shortages,  then  hoarding,  then 
acute  shortages,  then  political  battles  be- 
tween economic  groups.  If  you  loc*  closely 
at  today's  shortages  (forgettmg  the  Arabs) 
you  wUl  see  that  moat  are  not  caused  by  a 
reduction  of  supplies  or  even  by  a  failure 
of  supplies  to  grow  normally,  but  4n  most 
caaes  by  a  huge  worldwide  upsurge  in  de- 
mand far  larger  than  expected  by  normal 
forecaete.  Nominal  incomes  over  much  of 
the  world  have  aplraled.  Most  of  Kt^rope  «w/< 
America  beve  been  Uvlng  better.  The  eon- 
sumer  demands  In  this  new  age  of  progress 
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have  taken  the  great  leap  up.  There  Is  lots 
of  money  to  pay  for  more  than  we  can 
produce. 

Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  Inflationary 
worldwide  rise  in  demand  for  petroleum 
products,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  Arab  em- 
bargo and  price  manipulation  could  succeed. 
rvxcnoNs  in  the  ckKorr  makkjetb 
Inflation  at  a  high  rate  also  stimulates 
huge  demands  for  credit,  consumer  credit, 
business  credit,  government  credit  and  spec- 
ulative credit.  The  credit  machinery  in  the 
United  States  Is  under  great  strain  today, 
but  the  lender  of  last  resort  is  providing  the 
needed  funds  and  so  far  oiir  capital  markets 
ase  functioning  very  well  indeed,  too  well  In 
fact. 

One  way  to  analyze  the  reason  for  the 
present  high  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  United 
States  is  to  ask  ourselves  why  high  rates  of 
inflation  have  never  happened  there  before 
In  peaoetime.  I  have  mentk>ned  the  rise  in 
popular  expectations  and  the  reversal  of  po- 
lltloaJ  priorities.  There  are,  however,  other 
more  technical  reasons.  Heretofore  our  credit 
expaasloa  In  the  United  States  was  always 
checked  by  certain  frictions  which  slowed 
it  down  In  boom  times  and  this  contributed 
to  moderating  the  boom  or  ending  It. 

For  example,  when  industrial  credit  de- 
mands roae.  Interest  rates  roee  and  at  some 
point  there  was  dlslntennsdiation  from 
mortgage  Institutions  and  the  housing  boom 
coUapaed.  This  old  habit  of  housing  to  boom 
when  the  rest  of  the  economy  was  in  a  slump 
and  to  collapse  when  the  rest  of  the  economy 
was  In  a  boom  was  very  helpful  In  creating 
some  stability  In  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  containing  the  boom-tlOM  tendency  to 
inflation.  Of  course,  our  friends  In  the  home 
building  business  did  not  enjoy  their  antl- 
Inflatlon  role.  Therefore  with  the  help  of 
friends  in  Washington  they  perfected  a  re- 
markable series  of  government  housing  agen- 
cies which  pour  Federal  money  Into  the 
mortgage  market  whenever  it  Is  needed.  As 
a  result  this  major  brake  on  Inflation  has 
been  largely  removed.  Right  now  housing 
la  flaaUy  declining  bat  the  timing  now  is 
more  nearly  coinciding  with  a  decline  in 
other  demand  factors.  It  came  too  late. 

SlmlUarly  many  other  segments  of  our 
capital  markets  have  sought  and  achieved  a 
large  measure  of  immunity  from  a  tight 
money  policy.  Financially  dubious  projects, 
which  could  not  get  credit  in  periods  of  tight 
money,  have  been  able  to  proceed  with  the 
aid  of  governmental  guarantees.  Again  our 
commercial  banks,  in  periods  of  tight  money, 
used  to  be  forced  to  slow  down  or  halt  their 
loan  expansion  but  now  with  an  Impoelng 
array  of  new  devices  for  borrowing  reserves 
they  are  nearly  immune  from  Fed  policy. 
Therefore  in  turn  they  can  meet  business 
credit  needs  of  a  marginal  sort  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  denied  credit. 

Again,  high  Interest  rates  by  themselves 
used  to  make  borrowing  too  expensive  for  a 
good  number  of  borrowers  and  thus  acted  as 
a  brake  on  the  boom  and  on  the  economy, 
but  today  a  high  rate  of  Inflation  permits 
most  business  to  continue  to  expand  on 
credit.  Money  on  credit  Indeed  Is  still  a  bar- 
gain to  many.  Again  the  Treasiiry  Itself  used 
to  feel  obliged  to  fund  a  good  part  of  Its 
debt  at  long  term  and  this  again  acted  as 
a  brake  on  private  borrowing. 

And  so  It  goee:  'one  friction  In  our  great 
capital  markets  after  another  has  been  elbn- 
tnated.  These  traditional  brakes  on  boom 
and  Inflation  are  all  but  gone.  It  Is  the  very 
perfection  of  our  capital  markets,  their 
smootb  eflciency,  which  feeds  our  inflation. 
TKx  cAjnrrAi.  sroxtack 
WtHi  this  In  mind  I  suggest  another  Kp- 
proach  to  the  Idea  of  a  worldwide  capital 
shortage.  It  is  axiomatic  that  consumer  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  around  the 
world  have  always  been  Infinite  if  we  Include 
In  our  demand  total  everything  that  every- 
body sPMf  lisiue  vdbld  like  to  have  If  they 


could  only  afford  It.  On  the  other  hand,  ef- 
fective consumer  demands  are  always  a  lim- 
ited quantity,  namely,  that  which  consuoen 
c&n  aSord.  Similarly,  capital  demands  around 
the  world  have  probably  been  Infinite  for 
a  long  time  If  we  include  every  capital  proj- 
ect which  everybody  In  every  country  would 
like  to  construct.  Again  the  iimitirig  tttbat 
on  effective  capital  demands  is  the  ability 
to  finance  them  and  service  the  debt.  It  it 
just  here  that  our  efllclent  and  expanded 
modem  capital  markets  themselves  validate 
vast  new  capital  demands  which  in  earllo- 
times  would  never  have  come  to  market. 
THe  more  efllclent  our  capital  markets  be- 
come the  larger  effective  capital  demands  will 
be.  Tlie  Inflation,  by  raising  the  ability  of 
money  economic  participants  to  service  debt, 
guarantees  a  high  level  of  effective  capital 
demands.  An  essential  cause  of  much  of  these 
high  capital  demands  is  not  new  capital 
needs  but  the  new  efficiency  of  our  capital 
markets. 

THX    LNTSaNATIONAI.    MONXTAXT    STSTXIC 

Finally  I  should  mention  one  other  big 
brake  on  earlier  booms  and  Inflattoos  which 
has  also  been  eliminated.  I  refer  to  the  float- 
ing of  the  United  States  dollar  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  system. 
I  pretend  to  be  no  expert  in  this  area  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  one  of  my  country's  real 
experts  here  today.  My  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  limited  to  pointing  out  that  In 
the  past  the  old  gold  standard  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  subsequent  dollar- 
exchange  standard  did  exert  discipline  on 
member  nations — did  frequently  put  brakes 
on  booms  and  Inflations,  did  override  proud 
sovereignties  and  force  member  governments. 
Including  my  own,  to  adopt  restrictive  eco- 
nomic policies.  This  Is  another  key  reason 
why  we  had  no  large  peacetime  inflations. 
The  urgent  need  to  maintain  the  parity  and 
convertibility  of  one's  own  currency  vlrtiially 
forebade  large  splraling  inflations. 

This  very  discipline  was  the  reason  why 
these  old  International  payments  systems  de- 
served the  name.  Alas,  I  fear  that  this  dis- 
cipline Itself  became  anathema  of  a  number 
of  officials  in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  In 
tUne  they  found  ways  to  circumvent  the  dis- 
cipline so  that  our  dollar  became  overvalued 
and  the  entire  system,  based  as  It  was  on  a 
reliably  stable  dcMlar,  ooUapeed.  Now  we  hear 
sighs  of  relief — this  negative  discipline  Is 
gone.  We  float  freely  aad  some  are  dearly 
glad  of  It.  But  with  this  old  system  of  de- 
fended fixed  rates  went  one  of  the  great  tra- 
ditional brakes  Inflations. 

It  will  I  fear  be  exceedingly  hard,  in  this 
dynamic  and  disorganised  world,  for  mj  fel- 
low ^>«aker  and  his  fellow  eiqterts  to  devise 
a  new  system  with  effective  sanctions  which 
can  exert  force  over  eoverelgn  boundarlea 
And  yet  a  system  without  efleettve  sanctions 
may  be  worse  than  no  system  at  aU.  If  the 
day  ever  ooaws  when  worldwide  spiralling 
Inflation  is  no  longer  acceptable  poUticaUy, 
a  major  step  to  end  It  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  effective  International  naonetary 
system  with  sanctions:  carrots  and  sticki. 

BCONOKIC  WaXFASK  AKD  TKX  DIVXSIOK  OT  UBOS 

In  the  meantltoe  the  Inflation  Is  producing 
other  of  Ite  tnMMtlonal  evU  side  effects.  Ftee 
market  forces  are  weakening  because  vendots 
more  and  more  control  the  price  of  tbelr 
wares  and  can  multiply  It  with  impunity  as 
the  Arabs  have  done.  The  Arabs  were  bold 
enough  to  prove  It  can  be  done.  Others  will 
follow  m  a  form  of  economic  blackmail.  An 
Inflationary  world  devoted  to  peace  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity,  is  virtually  a  sitting 
duck  for  this  reversion  to  mercantilism.  Our 
worldwide  prosperity,  domestically  and  Inter- 
nationally, Is  based  on  the  division  of  labor 
and  a  large  area  of  relatively  free  trade.  Self- 
sufficiency  has  long  been  forgotten  as  sn 
economic  goal  because  obviously  a  hlgb 
standard  of  living  and  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency cannot  go  together.  And  yet  the  oU 
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embargo  and  similar  forms  of  economic  war- 
f»pe,  if  effective,  are  bound  to  encourage  a 
worldwide  rush  for  self-sufficiency.  And  this 
in  turn  wouid  generate  a  great  decline  in 
living  standards.  The  spiralling  price  of  gold 
can  be  called  another  example  of  the  rush  to 
Klf-Bufficlency  In  a  backsliding  world.  Per- 
liaps  I  have  a  one  track  mind,  but  I  blame 
tX\  of  these  evils.  Including  the  energy  scar- 
city largely  on  the  Inflation. 

18  THX  COTTNTXT  GOINO  TO  POT? 

At  this  point  some  of  you,  I  fear,  will  clas- 
■tfy  me  with  that  old  troglodyte  of  Oals- 
worthy's  "Forsyte  Saga,"  Soames  Forsyte, 
whose  opinion  of  current  events  in  his  19tb 
century  was:  "The  Country's  Going  to  Pot." 
This  is  an  over-slmpllfied  extrapolation  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept.  Certainly  if  we 
tsrome  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  leam  no  lessons  from  bitter  experience 
and  that  the  political  priorities  and  economic 
pedicles  which  have  led  to  us  to  our  recent 
troubles  will  be  continued  unchanged  over 
the  years  ahead,  then  we  can  expect  worse 
calamities. 

"moee  who  believe  In  democracy  must  be- 
lieve that  hard  lessons  are  learned,  albeit 
belatedly.  Another  year  or  two  of  continued 
splraling  inflation  with  its  side  effects  will 
certainly  bring  more  bard  lessons  similar  to 
or  worse  than  the  energy  shortage.  I  mtist 
assume  that  at  some  point  either  our  political 
priorities  will  turn  against  Inflation  or  natur- 
al forces  will  bring  deflation.  Either  way  the 
Inflation  will  be  at  least  Interrupted. 

As  long  as  the  Inflation  continues  to  spiral 
we  can  expect  high  axxl  rising  interest  rates. 
Tbtij  will,  of  course,  fluctuate  as  will  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  They  won't  rise  In  a  straight  line 
year  In  and  year  out.  Whenever  we  witness  a 
reeesBlon  we  can  expect  temporarily  lower 
Interest  rates,  and  perhaps  a  temporarily  low- 
er inflation  rate.  But  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  If  recent  priorities  are  unchanged, 
wiu  quickly  act  to  restlmulate  the  economy 
and  thus  lead  to  higher  interest  rates  again 
Md  a  higher  Inflation  rate.  I  wlU  give  you 
one  interesting  statistic:  In  the  Oerman  In- 
flation of  1933  call  money  on  the  Berlin  Stock 
Btchange  roee  to  10.000%.  I  am  sure  that 
nxsh  extremes  will  not  be  reached  with  us. 
Our  situation  Is  very  different.  But  we  can 
profit  by  studying  past  Inflations.  Most  of 
tbese  culminated  in  acute  shortages,  bank- 
ruptcies, political  disarray  and  attacks  on 
democracy. 

If  my  analysis  of  Inflation  Is  correct  we 
can  Uve  vrlth  a  high  rate  of  inflation  tempo- 
»rUy  but  not  Indefinitely  because  of  its  tend- 
ency to  spiral  and  eventually  to  produce 
oisastrous  side  effecU.  Our  inflation  will  end 
in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  a  shift  In  poU- 
ticai  priorities  leading  to  a  common  sense 
iMg  sustained  attack  on  Inflation  or  by  a 
tTidlUon^  ooUapee  of  the  boom.  The  answer 
la  to  be  found,  not  In  standard  economic 
Miwysis.  but  in  analysis  of  worldwide  polltl- 
«i  and  social  trends. 

OOMCLXTBtON 

There  Is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  hard- 
ttlps  brought  on  by  Inflation  have  altered  the 
generally  accepted  prlortties  In  the  United 
WMes  Which  puts  Inflation  fighting  In  second 

bi7««^°"^°°  *■  "**"  tolerated  btrt  Its  ca- 
™ous  EUte  effects  ate  only  now  beginning 
Jo  wear  ««1  it  Is  these  side  effectTwhlch 

SilS^l?ah°eS.****"**°°  '"  *^'  ^^  '°'- 

J^r»!5f  *****'■  P»rt  of  a  decade  now  1  have 
repeatedly  said  In  many  lectures  that  there 

ttat  Jlt'^'^l^.^y  *°  "^«  ^«»  Inflation, 
«*tMy  ecoeptable  level  of  Inflation  win  be 
exceeded,  that  the  problem.  If  not  met  and 
•otTBd  decisively,  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  spiral 
*nd  disaster. 

Our  conventional  wisdom  understates  tbe 
e»U  effects  of  inflation.  It  often  says  only  that 
inflation  Is  bad  because  It  penalizes  annui- 
tants for  the  benefit  of  most  of  the  rest  of  us. 
If  this  were  the  whole  story,  we  might  be  con- 


tent to  weep  for  our  annuitant  friends  just  as 
the  walrus  in  the  poem  wept  for  his  oyster 
friends.  But  my  nuOn  point  in  the  past  and 
today  is  that  inflation  inevitably  qilrals  until 
It  brings  with  It  many  painful  side  effects. 
Let  me  list  aam»  at  them : 

1.  The  traditional  penalty  I  have  men- 
tioned on  all  annuitants  and  other  holders  of 
dollar  assets. 

2.  Skyhlgh  Interest  rates. 

3.  Scarcities. 

4.  Controls  and  then  rationing. 

5.  Hoarding  by  consimiers. 

6.  Withholding  of  goods  and  services  by 
producing  groups  who,  becatise  of  Inflation, 
have  the  whip  hand. 

7.  Acute  scarcities  and  quantum  price  In- 
creases. 

8.  Serious  widespread  liquidity  problems 
leading  to  important  liankruptcles. 

9.  Excessive  speculation  is  a  substitute  tool 
for  useful  production. 

10.  Declines  In  productivity  and  production. 

11.  Efforts  at  self-sufficiency  both  interna- 
tionally and  nationally,  at  great  cost. 

12.  Unemployment. 

13.  Sharply  declining  living  standards. 

14.  Internal  unrest,  strikes  against  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  power  showdowns  and  defiance  of 
government. 

15.  The  rise  of  economic  nationalism  and 
destructive  government  financed  competition 
for  exports  and  Imports. 

16.  Successful  attacks  on  Democracy. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  In  the  United 
States  we  will  ikever  suffer  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  evil  schedule.  It  Is  well, 
however,  to  look  these  possibilities  tn  the  face 
before  we  talk,  as  many  are  today,  about  how 
to  Uve  with  Infiatlon. 


ALABAMA  LEADS  NATION  IN  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  Mr.  President.  Alabama, 
which  has  lead  the  Nation  for  msmy  years 
In  rural  development,  is  now  reaping  the 
many  benefits  of  such  development. 

We  have  successfully  made  the  labor- 
ious agricultural  transition  fron  a  one- 
crop  economy  to  that  of  a  diversified 
agriculture  with  beef  cattle  and  broilers 
heading  the  new  list  of  food  and  fiber 
enterprises. 

We  have  largely  stemmed  the  wholesale 
migration  of  thousands  of  our  people  to 
distant  northern  cities  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. The  Southeast  has  set  the  na- 
ti<mal  pace  in  balanced  growth.  And  Ala- 
bama has  set  the  pace  for  the  Southeast. 

A  major  goal  has  been  to  create  non- 
farm  job  opportunities  for  our  people  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  pull  up  their 
roots  and  leave  the  State.  Hundreds  of 
laboratories.  ofQces,  and  industrial  plants 
now  dot  Alabama's  town's  and  country- 
side. This  is  our  best  testimoniiQ  to  a  suc- 
cessful effort. 

Jobs,  payrolls,  and  economic  activity 
and  vitality  are  the  primary  outgrowth 
of  this  progress.  But  the  people  benefits 
count  even  more.  Alabama  is  more  pros- 
perous because  of  it.  Family  income  la  up. 
Living  standards  have  escalated.  Taxes 
are  more  equitably  shared.  Public  facili- 
ties and  services  are  better.  Our  State  is 
stronger.  And  our  average  quality  of  life 
is  vastly  Improved. 

Over  and  above  these  self-evident  ben- 
efits of  rural  development  there  is  a 
deeper  value — one  that  means  more  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
greatest  system  of  government  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  speak  of  self-govern- 
ment—our enviable  system  of  self-deter- 


mination— a  system  which  has  brought 
Americans  undreamed-of  levels  of  attain- 
ment— but  a  system  that  Is  often  sub- 
jected to  erosion.  Rural  development  in 
this  State  has  strengthened  this  system, 
because  the  people — local  p>eople — in  a 
bootstrap  operation — ^have  brought  it 
about — have  shaped  the  course  of  their 
destiny.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Rural  development  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolu- 
tions. It  is  the  end  result  of  changes  in 
national  goals  and  attitudes.  The  trans- 
portation and  ccwnmunications  revolu- 
tions contributed  to  it.  But  more  sig- 
nificantly, it  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
maturing  civilization — a  product  of  the 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  our  cul- 
tural and  social  aspirations. 

These  are  patterns  that  led  to  passage 
by  Congress  of  landmark  legislation 
known  as  "The  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972." 

Events  leading  up  to  passage  of  this 
legislation  included  the  depletion  of 
many  rurtJ  and  smalltown  areas  of  both 
human  and  financial  resources.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  was  a  plleup  of 
humanity  and  job-producing  enterprises 
in  cities — cities  that  spawned  into  mega- 
lopolises. 

Currently  we  have  passed  the  thresh- 
old of  a  reversal  of  this  process.  We 
have  entered  an  era  of  rebuilding  rural 
America — an  era  that  means  better 
things  for  the  residents  of  villages  and 
the  (ven  countryside. 

This  change  in  directions  came  about 
this  way: 

Twenty-eight  million  U.S.  farm  people, 
not  needed  in  agriculture  have  Irft  the 
farm  since  World  War  n.  The  urbanward 
migration  of  farm  and  other  rural  people 
in  search  of  employment  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  It  drained  many  areas  of 
financial  and  human  resources.  Alabama 
had  an  outmigration  of  better  than  100 
people  a  day — 7  days  a  week — 52 
weeks  a  year  for  the  10-year  period  end- 
ing in  1960.  One  person  in  eight,  a  total 
of  368,000,  left  the  State  during  those 
years.  This  figure  was  reduced  to  233,000 
people  between  1960  and  1970.  And  the 
rate  of  outmigration  has  been  curtailed 
since  that  time.  But  it  is  still  too  high. 

Meanwhile,  cities  grew  imtil  many  of 
them  today  are  bursting  at  the  seams; 
74  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
live  on  less  that  2  percent  of  the  land. 
This  sort  of  people-concentration  leads 
to  congestion,  crime,  pollution,  and  frus- 
tration In  civic  and  economic  manage- 
ment. 

Experts  predict  that  the  UJS.  popula- 
tion will  grow  another  50  to  75  million 
people  by  2000  AJD.  Will  these  people 
place  their  roots  in  large  cities  alreadj' 
over  populated  by  156  million  Americans? 

Countryside  communities  withered. 
Some  became  ghost  towns.  Doctors'  of- 
fices were  often  closed.  Business  and  rec- 
reational facilities  were  boarded  up. 
Necessary  services  suffered.  And  the  tax 
load  feU  on  fewer  people,  hitting  farm- 
ers and  other  property  owners  especially 
hard. 

During  this  period,  Alabama's  farm 
population  skidded  from  just  under  a 
million  people — 960,000 — in  1950  to  519,- 
000  in  1960  and  down  to  216,000  by  1970. 
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Yet  these  200.000-plus  farm  paople  to- 
day produce  far  more  than  the  1  million 
that  populated  the  State  24  yea^  ago. 

What  happened  to  Alabama  people  as 
a  result  of  this  process? 

Family  and  community  ties  MKre  split 
asunder.  Many  were  forced  to  inove  to 
an  environment  entirely  foreign  to  their 
heritage.  Alabama  not  only  fc>st  the 
people,  but  lost  the  wealth  tHat  they 
took  with  t.iem  through  inheritance  and 
otherwise. 

Here  is  why  this  was  not  good  from  a 
people  standpoint. 

The  family  Is  the  hub  of  civilization. 
And  this  outmlgration  weakened  and 
pulled  families  apart.  In  part,  it  con- 
tributed to  a  nation  that  is  somewhat 
rootless. 

Next  to  the  family,  community  insti- 
tutions make  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  Americans.  The  com- 
munity Is  where  people  acquire  many  of 
their  basic  philosophies.  codes»  and  be- 
havior patterns.  It  is  there  thai  Involve- 
ment In  self-government  Is  most  mean- 
ingful. It  is  there  that  human  relation- 
ships— a  necessary  Ingredient  in  satis- 
factory living — develop  easiest. 

And  It  is  in  the  community  that  the 
characteristics  of  our  culture  and  civili- 
zation— bom  in  the  family — are  Incu- 
bated best — where  the  elements  of  qual- 
ity in  daily  life  touch  us  more  intimately. 

Little  wonder  Alabama  people  are 
using  rural  development  as  a  way  to  im- 
prove their  communities  and  to  keep 
their  families  close  by. 

Rtirai  development  makes  possible  bet- 
ter schools,  more  and  better  hospitals 
and  other  health  services,  business  con- 
veniences and  ef&ciencies.  plus  cultural, 
social,  and  recreational  programs,  facil- 
ities and  services  otherwise  dllBcult  to 
attain. 

Rural  development  builds  the  econom- 
ic, tax.  and  people  bases  needed  for  vital- 
ity In  the  endeavors  of  mankind. 

Rural  development  combines  human 
and  natural  resources,  the  aspli^tlons  of 
man,  and  the  capacity  of  the  private  sec- 
tor to  meet  those  aspirations.  The  aim 
of  rural  development  is  to  create  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  Alabama 
community  that  has  done  a  good  job  of 
fashioning  Its  own  destiny. 

Livingston,  in  Sumter  County,  had 
been  going  downhill  for  20  years — losing 
Iieople  annually.  By  the  mid-106S's  it  was 
thin  and  gaunt.  Jobs  were  lacing — liv- 
ing conditions  were  poor — streets,  many 
unpaved.  were  pitted  with  pottoles.  Po- 
tential employers  took  one  look  and  kept 
going.  Insurance  companies  threatened 
to  cancel  lire  policies  due  to  uadepend- 
able  water  mains. 

A  crushln*;  blow  came  in  1965  when 
the  State  condemned  the  tottering  town's 
water  system  and  ordered  It  to  stop 
dumping  its  raw  sewage  Into  (he  Suc- 
arnoochee  River. 

Now  it  was  sink  or  swim,  fhe  town 
decided  to  swim.  Joining  hands  with  city 
fathers,  the  Sumter  County  Rural  De- 
velopment Committee,  quarter^acked  a 
comoxunity  movement  that  lead  to  the 


development  of  a  master  plan.  And  from 
that  plan,  work  groups  set  out  to  give 
Livingston  a  new  destiny. 

An  industrial  board  worked  on  de- 
veloping new  jobs.  Today  five  industries 
are  located  in  the  industrial  park  it 
created.  These  industries  employ  more 
than  1,000  persons — have  a  $10  million 
investment.  And  negotiations  are  under- 
way for  more  industry  which  will  per- 
haps employ  another  300  persons. 

A  local  development  company  was 
formed  to  handle  special  problems  ac- 
companying economic  development,  In- 
cluding financial  matters. 

Talk  about  results.  The  town  placed 
second  in  the  1973  competition  as  an  all- 
American  city. 

Progress  came  slowly.  It  took  time  for 
Livingston  to  reserve  Its  long  outmlgra- 
tion of  native  sons.  But  by  1968  It  had 
gained  people — 800  people — and  the  cur- 
rent population  is  over  2,500. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  new 
homes  and  180  apartments  have  been 
built.  And  more  are  going  up.  In  the 
7  years  since  Livingston  hit  the  come- 
back trail.  30  new  businesses  have  been 
established.  A  new  $100,000  city  hall  was 
cmnpleted  2  years  ago.  The  Livingston 
housing  authorities  completed  a  60-\mlt 
low-rent  housing  project  recently.  And  a 
second  such  project  perhaps  containing 
as  many  as  80  units,  Is  on  the  drawing 
board.  Remember,  it  was  only  a  few  short 
years  ago — 1965 — that  over  half  of  Liv- 
ingston's housing  was  substandard.  To- 
day, the  figure  is  10  percent.  Underway 
is  an  $870,000  addition  to  Sumter  Me- 
morial Hospital.  It  will  be  completed  in 
August. 

Other  projects  include  extension  of  the 
town's  water  system  to  smaller  commu- 
nities in  the  county. 

One  key  to  this  progress  is  people  in- 
volv«nent,  quarterbacked  by  responsible 
elected  officials. 

There  are  many  "Livingston's"  in  Ala- 
bama. The  people  of  this  State  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  for  themselves  an  envi- 
able place  in  the  sim. 

Nearly  every  Alabama  county,  if  not 
every  coimty.  has  a  rural  development 
committee.  These  coimtles  know  that  de- 
velopment does  not  "just  happen."  De- 
velopment must  be  solicited,  fostered, 
cultivated,  and  created.  And  they  know 
that  development  must  be  plarmed  and 
guided  if  undesirable  results  are  to  be 
avoided  and  if  it  is  to  be  used  so  as  to 
bring  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  lo- 
cal residents — job  benefits — esthetic 
benefits,  environmental  benefits,  and 
other  practical  benefits. 

Rural  development  committees  In  ttUs 
State  may  take  a  well-deserved  bow  for 
stlmtilatlng.  coordinating,  and  guiding 
the  progress  we  have  made. 

But  there  are  many  other  groups  that 
have  contributed  bountifully.  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  Ls  but  one  of  them. 

This  is  self-determination  at  its  best. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  1973-74  proj- 
ects underway  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
county  rural  development  committees 
and  others: 


Categories 


Number 
counties 


Numlxr  ol 
projects 


Solid  waste  systems 44  n 

Forestry  and  agriculture 27  45 

Tourism  and  recreation 25  28 

Community  facilities  and  services...  22  24 

Water  systems 21  21 

Housing 1/  17 

Human  resource  development. 16  17 

Planning  land  use  environment  and 

conservation 16  21 

Miscellaneous 8  )i 

Hlflnnys  and  roads S  s 

Health  related  projects S  s 

Educitton. 5  7 


Governor  Wallace  has  been  a  strong 
heartbeat  In  rural  development.  He  is 
recognized  nationally  as  one  who  has 
contributed  bountifully  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State's  rural  areas  and  vil- 
lages. No  other  Gk)vemor  has  used  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  to  enhance 
rural  development  to  a  better  degree 
than  Governor  Wallace.  Many  com- 
munities, unable  to  devel(Hi  without 
community  sewer  and  water  systems, 
but  unable  to  swing  loans  for  such  sys- 
tems, have  received  grants  from  Federal 
revenue  sharing  fxmds,  administered  by 
Governor  Wallace. 

Both  Auburn  University  and  Tuskegee 
Institute  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  progress  Alabama  has  made. 

And  we  will  all  have  to  admit  that 
some  of  this  progress  has  been  made 
possible,  because  of  help  received  from 
funded  programs  resulting  from  pas- 
sage of  the  Rural  Etevelopment  Act  of 
1972.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
committee  that  put  this  act  together  and 
got  it  passed,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
what  It  is  doing  and  can  do  for  Alabama. 

Loans  and  technical  assistance  au- 
thorized by  the  act  have  been  used.  Re- 
search set  in  motion  by  the  act  has  been 
helpful.  We  are  using  and  coordinating 
the  rural  development  capacity  of  all 
areas  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
USDA  has  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development,  Will  Erwin,  and  he 
has  been  in  this  State  several  times. 

Direct  loans,  authorized  by  the  act, 
are  available  from  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  almost  any  community 
facility  needed  for  development.  And  we 
have  used  these  freely.  These  include 
loans  for  water  and  sewer  systems,  ac- 
cess highways,  industrial  parks,  housing, 
et  cetera.  This  money  comes  from  a  re- 
volving fimd — not  from  the  taxpayer. 
And  these  loans  are  only  made  in  case 
credit  is  not  available  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  primary  aims  of  rural  de- 
velopment is  help  the  private  sector  de- 
velop rural  areas.  One  technique  au- 
thorized by  the  act  that  will  be  increae- 
ingly  used  is  loan  guarantees.  USDA 
was  authorized  to  guarantee  develc^ 
mental  loans  made  by  private  lenders, 
up  to  90  percent  of  any  loss  by  the 
lender.  And  I  am  most  enthusiastic 
about  this  approach  to  helping  pe<H>le 
help  themselves.  There  is  great  potential, 
under  today's  conditions,  for  profitable 
investment  in  rural  areas.  And  this  pro- 
gram, funded  for  the  first  time  last  Oc- 
tober, la  getting  off  the  ground  In  good 
shape. 
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Sewer,  water,  and  other  community 
facility  loans  have  escalated  from  $198 
million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $424  million  in 
fiscal  1973  and  an  expected  $520  million 
in  fiscal  1974.  Rural  housing  loans 
jumped  from  $507  to  $1,858  million  dur- 
ing the  same  period  and  is  funded  at 
above  the  $2  billion  mark  this  year.  And 
the  same  period  found  REA  electric  loan 
funds  escalating  from  $329  to  $618  mil- 
lion and  FHA  loans  to  farmers  mush- 
rooming from  $677  to  $1,432  million. 
Now  that  REA  can  guarantee  repayment 
of  loans  made  by  private  lenders,  it  ex- 
pects to  loan  and  guarantee  repayment 
of  over  $2  billion  for  electric  and  tele- 
phone purposes  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Cumulatively,  these  helps  become  Im- 
pressive. Take  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. It  makes  rara\  develop- 
ment loans  to  individuals  and  groups 
provided  they  cannot  get  credit  else- 
where. As  of  January  10,  1974,  it  had 
these  loans  outstandliig  in  Alabama: 
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Number  d 
loaiu 


Amount 


Firm  loans  (mostly  ownership  and 

opefating  loans) 7,764    $60,021,000 

Rml  housing   loans  (mostly   in- 

TvidualhoJsini).... 27,181    260,462.000 

Cominenity  facilities  (mostly  sewer 

aad  water  systems) 267      37,529,000 


In  addition  to  these  loans,  we  have 
had  help  from  EPA,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  HUD.  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Of  course,  this  sounds  all  well  and 
good.  But  we  have  a  long  ways  to  go. 
Take  commimlty  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems. A  1969  FHA  survey  Indicated  that 
Alabama  had  326  communities  without, 
but  needing,  a  central  water  system  and 
205  needing  a  central  sewer  system.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  siirvey  Indicated  194  of 
the  State's  communities  with  centred  wa- 
ter systons  needed  to  improve  or  expand 
those  systems.  And  that  68  existing  sewer 
systems  needed  Improving  or  expanding. 

Indications  are  that  the  turnaround 
that  got  imderway  in  Alabama  several 
years  ago  is  becoming  a  national  growth 
pattern. 

The  mass  migration  of  rural  people 
to  urban  centers  In  search  of  employ- 
ment Is  slowing.  Rural  job  opportunities, 
especially  in  maniif  acturing,  are  Increas- 
ing faster  than  urban  job  opportunities. 
Business  leaders  are  Increasingly  ex- 
panding their  countryside  installations  of 
plants,  offices,  laboratories,  and  distrib- 
uting facilities.  Urban  areas  are  expand- 
ing their  efforts  to  limit  further  growth. 
Surveys  show  that  country  living  is  pre- 
ferred by  twice  as  many  people  as  cur- 
rently live  there.  And  farmers  and  other 
rural  people  have  found  that  family  scat- 
tering because  of  a  dearth  of  local  Jobs, 
Is  something  that  they  would  like  to  pre- 
vent wherever  possible. 

One  top  priority  of  rural  development 
Is  a  prosperous  agriculture.  We  have 
made  good  progress  In  this  area.  Realized 
net  farm  Income  in  1973  was  around  $26 
billion— up  from  $14.9  billion  in  1963. 
More  important,  we  have  created  policies 
and  International  relationships  which 
have  made  It  possible  for  U.8.  farmers 
to  take  advantage  of  their  comparative 


production  efficiency  by  expanding  ex- 
ports and  thereby  contribution  to  our 
total  national  well-being,  including  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

I  am  hesitant  to  give  the  rural  devel- 
opment movement  equal  importance  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
family -type  farm.  But  next  to  the 
family-type  farm  objective,  one  can 
make  a  strong  case  for  helping  people 
build  better  their  small  towns  and  rural 
countryside.  The  future  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  evolution  of  guEility  in 
American  life  are  tied  to  it.  There  is  one 
element  of  major  urgency  that  I  would 
like  to  again  mention.  Countryside  de- 
velopment should  be  guided.  Experience 
has  taught  xis  that  haphaoml,  topsy-Uke 
development  often  creates  unsatisfactory 
problems  that  are  irreversible.  My  point: 
Country  people  stand  challenged  to  pre- 
vent this  tjTpe  of  development  from  de- 
tracting from  the  potential  benefits  of 
such  development. 

In  short,  the  degree  to  which  rural  de- 
velopment makes  Its  contribution  to 
quality  living  depends  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  rural  people  to  mold  the  des- 
tiny of  their  surroimdlngs. 

Not  only  does  Alabama  come  first  in 
the  alphabetical  listing  of  the  50  States — 
it  comes  first  in  many  tangible  ways.  One 
of  them  is  rural  development.  You — all 
of  us — may  be  proud  of  our  State  and  our 
heritage,  glad  for  our  accomplishments, 
humble  about  our  leadership,  and  ftiU  of 
faith  in  our  great  future.  We  have  a 
brand  of  Americans — the  natural  re- 
sources— the  transportation  advan- 
tages— the  political  leadership — the  tra- 
ditions, experiences,  and  patterns  to  take 
our  place  among  the  stars. 

This  type  of  leadership  was  recognized 
by  USDA  when  it  awarded  last  year  to 
the  Alabama — USDA  Rural  Development 
Council — Its  Superior  Service  Award.  The 
citation  mentioned: 

For  effective  leadership  in  helping  rural 
people  of  Alabama  organise,  define  local 
problems.  determliM  prlcHitles  and  program 
stnictures.  and  carry  oat  a  balanced  program 
to  Improve  their  quaUty  of  llTlng. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  we  may  take 
pride  in  our  capacity  to  prcxluce  champ- 
ionship football  teams. 


ENFORCER  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  an  Interest  in  a  flight  test  of 
a  privately  developed  aircraft  designed 
to  provide  close  air  support  for  ground 
troops. 

This  aircraft,  known  as  the  Enforcer, 
may  or  may  not  have  an  application  for 
United  States  or  allied  forces,  but  it  Is 
the  view  of  many  that  such  application 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  flight 
test. 

Chairman  Gkorge  Mahon.  of  the 
House  Appropriatl<»u  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, has  Invited  the  developer  of  the 
Enforcer  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee this  month.  Hopefully  this  testi- 
mony will  further  Justify  the  desirability 
of  a  flight  test. 

An  editorial  reference  the  interest  in 
the  Enforcer  being  accorded  such  a  test 
appeared  in  the  April  29,  1974,  Issue  of 
the  Hartsville  Messenger. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENFOECra    AlKCEAFT 

Washincton.  DC. — For  years  the  Air  Force 
has  enjoyed  great  Influence  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  Air  Forces  has  accommodated  legisla- 
tors with  jet  flights  and  special  attention. 
The  Air  Force  has  had  the  most  advanced, 
or  exotic  weapons;  It  has  often  received  the 
largest  slice  of  the  defense  budget. 

But  in  recent  years  Congress  has  too  often 
been  misled.  Our  best  fighter  is  much  slower 
than  the  Russian  Foxbat.  There  are  ques- 
tions about  the  new  B-1  bomber.  There  are 
strong  doubts  about  the  A-10.  a  so-called 
close  support  aircraft  built  around  a  new 
gun,  as  yet  unproved  In  siistained  use.  (Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
have  already  been  spent  on  It.) 

Congress  is  beginning  to  react  Despite  all 
the  favors  and  attention  of  the  Air  Faroe 
"lobby,"  the  glamor  Is  wearing  thin.  The 
best  example  Is  the  growing  concern  of  many 
Senators  and  Congreasmen  over  the  Air 
Force's  continued  blocking  of  a  flight  test 
of  a  promising,  privately-developed  cloee- 
support  aircraft,  which  costs  only  a  fourth 
what  the  A-lO  will  cost. 

To  date,  quite  a  bi-partisan  array  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressnien  have  asked  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Clements  to 
order  a  flight  test  of  the  Enforcer.  The  Air 
Force  has  managed,  thus  for,  to  block 
action.  One  reason  may  be  this  is  the  very 
weapon  it  should  have  equipped  South  Viet- 
nam's Air  Force  with,  and  didn't  Some  feel 
the  Air  Force's  failure  to  Vletnamlze  the 
air  war  Is  a  scandal,  a  failure  to  carry  out 
the  President's  orders. 

Senators  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC),  John 
Tower  (R-Tex),  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash). 
Thomas  Mclntyre  (D-NH) .  John  Stennls 
(D-Mlss).  Sam  Nunn  (D-Qa>.  Lawton  Chiles 
(D-Fla),  plus  Congressmen  Bob  Slkes  (D- 
Fla) .  Floyd  Spence  (R-SC) ,  Bill  Young 
(R-Fla),  Charles  Bennett  (D-Fla).  Melvln 
Price  (D-ni).  Bryan  Dom  (D-SC),  Jim  Ha- 
ley (I>-Fla),  Edward  Hubert  (D-La),  George 
Mahon  (D-Tex)  have  all  pushed  or  queried 
the  Defense  Department  on  the  Enforcer 
flight  test  question. 

The  Air  Force  has  skUlfuUy  blocked  every 
attempt  to  give  the  prtvately-flnanced  air- 
craft that  test.  In  addition,  it  has  kept 
top  defense  officials  Ignorant  of  the  real  cost 
of  the  A-10.  A  jrear  ago  an  Air  Force  general 
told  Clements  (then  new  In  his  Job)  the  Alr 
Force  wouldnt  buy  any  A-lCs  If  they  coet 
over  $1.5  mllUon.  As  late  as  late  April  Clem- 
ent* still  was  teUlng  Congrees  the  A-10 
would  cost  $2.5  million!  It  was  common 
knowledge  at  that  time  the  eoet  Is  likely  to 
be  $4  million.  (Clements  had  apparently 
been  misled  and  misinformed,  as  had  many 
In  Congress ) . 

Now,  however.  Chairman  George  Mahon. 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  haa 
moved  to  have  his  Defense  Subcommittee 
look  into  the  situation;  Congress,  at  least, 
is  going  to  get  the  facts  about  the  ESiforoer. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT    OF   SENA- 
TOR J.   GLENN   BEALL,   JR. 

Mr.  piTAT.T.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  keeping 
with  my  usual  practice.  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  my  financial  statement  for  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
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Financial    Statement — Sematob    J.    Olenn 
Bkau.,  Jx. — Dbczmbeb  31,   1973 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  bank:  i 

Checking    accounts -    -M.  635.  73 

Savings  accounts 12,901.51 


20.  737.  24 
Stocks  and  bonds   (see  list  at- 

tached.  Appendix  A) 190.564.63 

Life  Insoranoe— cash  surrender 

yalue —       19.909.20 

B«ail.  Oamer  ft  Oears.  Inc.  Be- 

tlrement  Trust  (vested  Inter- 

Mt)       - --       30.816.67 


Real  estate : 

Be&ll's  Lane,  Proetburg.  Md.. 
Western  Avenue.  (Thevy  Chase, 


Md 


60.000.00 
80.000.00 


130.  000.  00 


Personal    property flO.000.00 

1972  Chrysler  4  door  sedan. 2.600.00 

Total    sea.  708.  88 

LXAsmrm 
Note    payable.     First     National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 

Western  Maryland .--         6.000.00 

Due  on  life  Insurance .3.744.26 

MOaTGAGIS    PATABUC 

The   FkMlty   B*Dk,   Prostburg. 

Maryland  (Frostburg  house) ..      J4, 180. 79 
Cltlaens     Building     and     Loan 

Association       (Chevy      Chase 

house)   53.726.61 


Total 


76.  660.  66 


Net  worth _ 338, 911.  98 

APPCmnx  A STOCKS  AND  BONOS 

34   Allegheny   Power   System 8680.00 

39  Beall.  Oamer  and  Oeare,  Inc. 

(Common)      116.248  18 

100  Beall,  Oamer  and  Ceare,  Inc. 

(Pfd.)    $6,000  00 

Bean,    Oamer    and    Oeare.    Inc. 

(7%  conv.  notes) 8,000.00 

100  Canadian    Export    QviS    and      : 

Oil 1     312  60 

1  Capitol  Hill  Associates 100.00 

163  Ctnnberland  Fair  Associates..      ^.260  00 

50  The  Fidelity  Bank 1.000.00 

232  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Companv  of  Western 
Maryland 16,080.00 

6  Irving  Trast.. 134.37 

17  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemi- 
cal (oommon) 337  87 

8  Kaiser  AlvunlnuQi  and  Chemi- 
cal (4.8%  cum.  oonv.  pfd. 
1960)    _ 448.00 

170523   Massachusetts   Investors 

Growth  Stock  Fund 13.013.86 

60  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Co 4.680.00 

34  Northern  Illinois  Gas 789.  60 

34    Tenneco 766.00 

SO    Kzaon 3.833.76 

388  tTnltad  States  Fidelity  and 
Ouai«nty  Co 9.881.60 


Total 190,654.53 

VTATEMENT  OT  INCOICE  TAXES  rO|   1073 

*aro«B  Income 482,195.00 

Less  ad^   itnxent  to  Income '3,000. 00 


Adjust*^   gross  Income 99.196.00 


Contributions 

State  and  local  taxes 

Interest    paid.. 

Miscellaneous   expenses. 

Total  contributions. 

Toisl,  income 


a,  335. 00 

7,871.00 

6.  102  .00 

901.00 

}6.  269.  00 


63, 936.  00 


Exemptions   - 2.250.00 

Taxable   Income. ---       60.686.00 

Federal  Income  tax  paid 22,462.00 

•Income  includes  long  term  capital  gain 
in  amount  of  $6,469.00  from  sale  of  real 
estate. 


MAN  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently In  New  York  City  at  a  dinner  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  a  very  distinguished  citi- 
zen. Mr.  Charles  H.  Silver,  was  honored 
by  receiving  the  award  known  as  the 
"Man  of  the  20th  Century."  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Silver  by  His  Eminence 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke.  It  was  a  fitting 
and  appropriate  recognition  of  the  gen- 
erous and  outstanding  community  serv- 
ice and  leadership  that  has  characterized 
the  life  of  Charles  Silver.  Few  men  in 
our  time  have  done  more  for  their  city 
and  community  than  Charles  Silver.  He 
has  made  great  contributions  in  the  field 
of  education  and  human  rights.  He  has 
served  as  a  consultant  and  adviser  to 
several  of  the  mayors  of  New  York  City, 
and  he  is  a  personaJ  friend  of  His  Emi- 
nence Terence  Cardinal  Cooke.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Charles  Silver  has  done  so 
much  to  remove  the  stain  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  racial  discrimination 
from  the  American  scene.  He  is  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Silver  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  I  was  particularly  delighted 
when  he  was  selected  to  receive  the  "Man 
of  the  20th  Century"  award— the  most 
significant  honor  that  can  be  given  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christiana 
and  Jews.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Silver  as  de- 
livered at  the  dinner  honoring  him  on 
April  21,  1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HONOBINO  Us.  Cbablss  H.  Sn.VBI 

The  cause  for  which  we  have  gathered  Is 
far  greater  than  the  mere  giving  of  an  sward 
to  someone  who  has  never  claimed  to  be  "The 
Man  of  the  Century." 

The  purpose  of  this  evening  has  deeper 
slgnlflcsnoe  than  the  high  honor  you  are 
paying  me — and  which  I  ahall  now  try  even 
harder  to  deserve. 

Indeed,  rather  than  be  honored — let  me 
honor  you,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  Impressive 
program  and  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
I  respect  your  admirable  record,  your  con- 
stant eaittpalgn  for  human  rights,  your  strug- 
gle against  the  abuse  or  persecution  of  any 
people  because  of  their  religious  belief. 

There  U  little  need  to  say  how  deeply 
moved  I  am.  Tour  Eminence,  by  the  fact  that 
you — who  are  so  dear  to  me— have  come  here 
personally  to  present  this  citation. 

Tlirongh  our  constant  comradeship — in  as- 
suring the  success  of  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation  for  more  than  two 
decades — I  have  come  to  cherish  your  friend- 
ship very  deeply.  Tonight's  oeremooy  is  svec 
more  significant  because  you  are  here  .  .  . 
truly  a  prince  of  peace  and  guardian  o(  the 
brotherhood  of  man  .  .  His  Eminence  Ter- 
ence Cardinal  Cooke. 

Let  me  echo  this  same  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  another  very  close  friend  and  colleague. 
We  work  together  on  the  board  of  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center  and  for  several  other 
good  oauies. 

I  know  how  many  demands  are  made  upon 
your  time,  Lou,  and  how  few  jou  can  aocept. 


I  am  deeply  moved  that  the  celebrated 
author,  orator,  artist  and  eminent  attorney— 
Louis  NlBsr — has  volunteered  to  serve  as  our 
toastmaster. 

Let  me  also  express  my  M>pr«clAtlon  to 
that  great  soul  and  distinguished  humani- 
tarian, who— as  guiding  spirit  of  this  great 
organization  saw  fit  to  endorse  my  name  to 
receive  your  most  coveted  award. 

To  aU  of  your  officers  and  members,  I  oBer 
proud  and  humble  thanks — and.  particularly 
to  your  president — David  Hyatt. 

I  ccumot  find  words  to  convey  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you,  Oovemor  Wilson,  for  taking  Urns 
from  your  busy  schedule  of  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities to  pay  me  the  unforgettable 
compliment  of  coming  here  to  serve  as  out 
chairman. 

We  know  the  heavy  obligation  of  your  high 
office.  Your  presence  Is  proof  again  that  the 
man  with  the  biggest  ta.sk  In  Albany  can 
easily  match  the  else  of  his  Job  with  the  size 
of  his  heart. 

No  man  is  better  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  problems  of  our  great  Empire 
State  and,  Indeed,  no  man  possesses  man 
valuable  experience  in  a  top  command  poet 
than  this  splendid  administrator,  this  warm 
Sknd  genuine  btiman  being— our  Ooveroor, 
Malcolm  Wilson. 

It  means  much  to  me  that  we  are  enlisted 
in  a  crusade  to  widen  the  borders  of  brother- 
hood and  feUowshlp — not  Just  as  empty 
words,  but  as  a  way  of  life  .  .  . 

Only  by  such  complete  dedication  oan  we 
bring  our  country — Indeed,  civilisation  it- 
self— through  such  troubled  years  as  we  have 
come  to  know  .  .  . 

Our  problems  are  far  from  simple. 

There  Is  protest  in  our  streets.  In  our 
homes,  m  our  schools.  Nor  is  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle always  with  us  on  the  remote  frontiers  of 
democracy.  There  is  no  guarantee  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  Bast — no  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion or  famine  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  news  often  becomes  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  We  are  facing  the  threat  of  a 
general  moral  and  ethical  breakdown.  We  are 
fighting  the  good  fight — but  we  may  suffer 
some  defeats. 

To  win  this  war  for  the  minds  and  souls  of 
men  of  good  will,  we  can  no  longer  condone 
racial  injustice  and  acts  of  Tlolenee  sgalnst 
minorities  in  any  naUon — and  oertalnly  not 
within  our  own.  These  make  a  mockery  of 
the  sacred  principles  on  which  this  oonfer- 
ence  was  founded. 

We  must  prove  that  we  In  the  United 
States  intend  to  preserve  the  liberties  we 
love — to  protect  a  society  that  will  stay  for- 
ever free.  Just,  and  bunuLDS — a  way  of  life 
that  rejects  poverty,  ignorance  at  hooas.  Just 
as  It  resists  tyranny  and  slavery  anywhere 
else  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

What  hope  can  we  offer  to  any  land  if  our 
talk  is  only  from  the  teeth  out — and  not 
from  the  heart — If  we  set  ourselves  up  as 
false  prophets  of  brotherhood  while  many 
Americans  suffer  the  Insult  of  second-class 
citizenship  on  neglected  reservations  and  in 
bltu;k  ghettos? 

We  weep  for  the  infant  bleeding  after 
bombs  have  fallen  in  the  Jungle.  We  make 
his  tragic  plight  our  problem  because  we  are 
a  decent  and  conscientious  people.  But  what 
of  our  own  urban  Jungles?  What  of  the  child 
neglected  tn  our  schools  or  deprived  In  hii 
home  or  despised  on  our  streets  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  place  of  his  ori- 
gin? Is  this  any  less  a  challenge  to  our  con- 
science? 

The  quality  of  Interfalth  unit — like  that  of 
mercy— U  not  strained.  It  Is  not  all  'take'  and 
no  'give' — It  is  not  all  for  one  and  a  lot  lea 
for  another. 

We  are  either  truly  and  altogether  our 
brothers'  keeper — or  we  are  hypocrites — and 
then  we  have  no  business  preaching  the  vir- 
tues of  a  brotherhood  to  which  we  do  not 
even  belong. 

When  the  blessing  of  liberty  and  equality 
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la  denied  to  any  human  being,  we  place  our 
own  freedom  In  Jeopardy  ...  for  each  of  us 
Is  alike  m  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty. 

Every  human  being  Is  entitled  to  share  the 
bright  and  glorious  heritage  of  an  abundant 
world,  a  rewarding  existence  in  secvu-lty  and 
health — a  chance  to  find  happiness — to  make 
a  living  and  to  make  a  life. 

Unless  we — who  beUeve  in  the  democracy 
of  religion — teach  It  to  our  chUdren.  the  dis- 
believers will  thrust  us  backward  to  Intel- 
lectual slavery,  economic  Inequality  and  ra- 
cial bigotry. 

The  constant  crisis  that  pUes  on  crises  in 
each  day's  headlines — the  din  of  dissension 
Mid  deceit  outside  our  very  door — and.  In- 
deed, within  it — summons  us  to  pause  and  to 
reilect  on  the  old  Ideals  of  character,  loyalty 
and  public  service  .  .  .  and  communicate 
ttaem  to  the  young. 

It  is  our  Job  to  make  young  people  under- 
stand— to  make  them  realize  that  America 
will  remain  ine  land  of  the  free  only  so  long 
as  It  remains  the  home  of  the  brave. 

I  marvel  at  the  varied  racial  strains  which 
contribute  to  the  creation  and  development 
of  this  blessed  country.  It  is  like  looking  at 
a  rainbow  and  realizing  how  many  colors 
fuse  and  blend  to  fashion  Its  blazing  glory. 

The  brotherhood  of  worship  you  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  will  spread  the  eternal  light 
of  man's  love  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man.  It  Is  the  flame,  the  soul,  the  conscience 
of  humanity  .  .  . 

We  must  keep  our  feUowslUp  of  faith  alive 
and  strong,  so  that  liberty  can  never  die. 
So  that  America  may  live  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
united  in  a  common  bond  of  loyalty,  re- 
specting our  fellow  n>en  of  all  races  and  na- 
tions, all  peoples  and  creeds — because  we  are 
all  the  children  of  God. 

Tonight,  we  meet  In  teet&ment  to  the  fact 
that  oiu-  efforts  are  Joined  together  to  stretch 
forth  the  blessings  of  friendship,  compassion 
and  understanding  to  every  living  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  forces  opposing  us  are  mighty  ...  but 
we  shall  conquer.  Fcx'  If  ever  there  was  a 
holy  vrar  . . .  this  is  It. 

That  is  why  I  rejoice  In  this  most  valued 
award  which  reflects  far  more  credit  on  you 
who  give — than  on  me — who  receives  ...  it 
is  with  bumble  pride  and  profound  gratitude 
that  I  thank  you  for  this  great  honor. 

My  heart  is  too  full  to  tell  you  bow  much 
I  am  moved  by  your  tribute. 

Let  me  close  with  one  more  brief  word 
that  may  echo  the  truth  for  which  we  have 
organized. 

Prejudice  and  distrust— -our  ancient  ene- 
mies— stUl  rule  too  many  men  and  nations. 

The  times  are  unpredictable.  Treacherous 
tides  nm  dangerously  high  around  us.  Hate 
and  fear  are  being  stirred  by  evil  men. 

But  the  victory  shall  be  ours,  my  brother, 
because  I  am  your  brother  .  .  .  and  you  are 
mine:  Because — though  you  worship  In  youi 
way  and  I  worship  In  my  way— our  faith  Is 
one  and  our  God  Is  one. 

And,  someday,  we  shall  look  Into  one  an- 
other's hearts  and  flnd  our  own  reflected 
there — shining  with  the  same  faith  In  the 
same  creator — and  in  each  other — and  In 
ourselves. 

Let  us  be  strong — for  we  are  helping  the 
hands  of  men  to  cling  together — and  the 
mind  of  man  to  oome  closer  to  the  mind  of 
Ood. 


SENATE  PROCEDURE  BY  DR.  PLOYD 
M.  RroPICK.  AN  EXHAUSTIVE  AND 
EXTREMELY  VALUABLE  WORK 
ON  SENATE  RULES,  PROC?EDURE 
AND  PRECEDENTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Floyd 
M.  Rlddlck's  great  work  "Senate  Proce- 
dupfr— Precedents   and   Practices."    up- 


dated to  1974.  This  work  is  a  compilation 
by  our  distinguished  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  portions  of  laws 
affecting  Senate  procedure,  rulings  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  established 
practices  of  the  Senate. 

The  Nation,  the  Congress  and.  in  par- 
ticular, the  Senate  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  Dr.  Riddlck  as  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate.  He  ranks  with  John  Hat- 
sel.  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  18th  Century,  and  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  second  Vice  President 
and  third  President  of  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Parliamentar- 
ians. 

Je£ferson's  manual  quoting  Hatsel 
points  out  that  rules  of  legislative  bodies 
operate  as  a  check  and  control  on  the 
actions  of  the  majority,  and  that  they 
are  in  many  instances  a  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  minority  against  the  at- 
tempts of  power;  and  that  whether  these 
forms  be  in  all  cases  the  most  rational  or 
not,  is  really  not  of  so  great  importance. 
It  is  much  more  material  that  there 
should  be  a  rule  to  go  by  than  what  that 
rule  is,  so  that  there  may  be  a  uniform- 
ity of  proceeding  in  business  not  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  the  Presiding  Officer  or 
captiousness  of  the  Members. 

Senate  procedure  goes  back  more  than 
90  years  in  assembling  Presiding  Officers' 
rulings,  and  the  practices  of  the  Senate 
that  have  grown  up  around  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Senate  rules  In  actual 
Senate  procedure. 

How  valuable  it  is  to  a  Senator  or  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  after  reading  a 
Senate  Rule,  to  refer  to  Senate  procedure 
to  see  how  this  rule  works  in  practice  or 
in  actual  Senate  procedure. 

Through  the  specific  examples  given 
in  the  book  of  how  the  rules  have  been 
applied  during  the  last  90  years  we  get 
a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the  Senate  as  a 
living,  continuing  body  with  references 
to  many  Senators  and  legislative  issues 
now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

What  a  boon  this  book  is  to  Senators 
because,  strange  to  say.  all  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  are  not  in  the  Senate  rules. 
Many  result  in  practice  from  how  presid- 
ing officers  may  have  construed  a  rule  in 
the  part  or  how  the  rule  has  been  im- 
plied in  similar  circumstances  long  ago. 

Without  such  a  book  as  Senate  Proce- 
dure, Senators  would  be  without  a  guide 
and  without  precedents  or  reference  to 
l>ast  practices  so  necess&iy  to  orderly 
and  uniform  procedure. 

Historians  stud3rlng  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  flnd  this  book  invaluable  to  them  in 
learning  how  the  Senate  works  and  what 
prtKedures  it  follows. 

Sometimes  the  Senate  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle  or  enigma  to  visitors  to 
the  Senate  galleries  but  underneath  the 
seeming  confusion,  and  near  chaos  the 
Senate  Is  proceeding  as  set  forth  In  Sen- 
ate Procedure. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
everyone  who  works  with  the  Senate  is 
Indebted  to  Dr.  Riddlck  for  his  monu- 
mental work.  Dr.  Riddlck,  we  salute  you 
and  offer  3rou  our  slncerest  congratula- 
tions, and  I  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  your  fine  staff  of  As- 
sistant Parllfunentajlans. 


TOPEKA  HEAD  START  HONORED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  programs  originally  author- 
ized in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Head  Start  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  productive.  Congress  can  be  proud 
of  the  achievements  which  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  preschool  children. 

I  am  personally  proud  of  the  Topeka 
Head  Start  program  which,  on  May  1. 
was  designated  as  the  outstanding  local 
program  in  the  United  States.  Operated 
by  the  Topeka  Board  of  Education,  Head 
Start  serves  about  300  low  income  chil- 
dren each  year.  These  preschoolers  re- 
ceive the  "head  start"  needed  to  enter 
school  on  an  equal  footing  with  others 
from  more  prosperous  bswikgroimds.  Ms. 
Theresa  Counts,  director  of  the  program, 
deserves  special  commendation  for  her 
efforts  and  for  her  cooperation  with  the 
local  school  board  and  the  community 
at  large.  Because  of  their  combined  ef- 
forts. Topeka  can  rightfully  say,  "we  are 
No.  1." 

This  award  hsis  been  given  following 
a  special  analysis  of  "high  impact  pro- 
grams" by  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  effort  has  ex- 
amined numerous  large  programs 
throughout  the  coimtry  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram design  and  performance.  Among 
the  factors  evaluated  have  been:  man- 
agement effectiveness,  impact  on  chil- 
dren's services  in  the  entire  community, 
and  the  means  by  which  regional  offices 
can  be  strengthened  In  order  to  stimu- 
late and  support  improvements  in  local 
Head  Start  grantees.  I  understand  that 
weekly  reports  are  submitted  to  Wash- 
ington for  indepth  evaluation.  This  type 
of  review  makes  the  award  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Topeka  agency  even 
more  meaningful. 

These  achievements  on  the  local  level 
also  demonstrate  the  continuing  need  for 
adequate  Federal  funding.  Although  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  requests  a 
modest  increase  over  previous  years,  we 
must  continue  to  question  whether  this 
is  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large 
numt)ers  of  preschool  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
congratulations  to  the  Topeka  Head 
Start  program.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
localities  can  make  great  strides  with 
the  help  of  Federal  funds. 


NASA  COAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  In  the  last  30  years  this 
coimtry  alone  consumed  more  minerals 
than  had  all  preceding  generatl<»is  in 
history.  The  problems  associated  with 
such  a  posture  have  been  dramatically 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  energy  crisL=. 
We  flnd  our  defense  posture  weakened, 
our  economy  threatened,  and  our  way 
of  life  being  adversely  changed.  Clearlj-, 
we  must  initiate  efforts  to  correct  this 
situation  or  our  Nation's  strength  will 
continue  to  be  eroded.  Coal  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

It  Is  the  Nation's  most  abundant  source 
of  fossil  fuels.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
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we  have  a  several  hundred  year  potential 
supply  at  present  consumption  rates. 
However,  as  the  director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  energy  policy  projeet  said : 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  coal 
today — we  can't  mine  It.  and  we  ain't  burn 
it. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Qie  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
Dr.  Harrison  Schmitt.  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Administrator  of  NASA  for 
Energy  Research  and  Envelopment,  de- 
scribed the  areas  in  which  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  preparing  to  contribute  to  coal  re- 
search. He  indicated  that  they  were  aim- 
ing at  making  a  "quantum  Jump"  in  coal 
mining  methods.  Dr.  Schmitt  described 
the  tremendous  breakthrough  needed 
adequately  to  handle  the  future  need 
for  coal. 

To  bring  into  perspective  the  need  for 
a  "quantum  jump"  in  mining  technology. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  prints  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Remotely  Manned  Systems 
held  at  the  California  Institute  bf  Tech- 
nology In  September  1972.  To  inAcate  the 
contributions  NASA  Is  prepared  to  make 
to  achieve  this  "quantum  jimip"  in  min- 
ing technology.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  a  oortion 
of  Dr.  Harri.<;on  Schmitfs  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  hearings  on  the  1975  au- 
thorization bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExcxuTs  Fhom  Pikst  National  CormxTNCE 
OK  RsMOTEi-T  'Ujurmn  Ststkmb — RMS 
"We  must  expand  domestic  mine  produc- 
tion. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  provide 
the  technologic  base  necessary  to  permit  the 
efficient  extraction  of  our  Nation's  mineral 
requirements  while  maintaining  the  environ- 
mental quality  at  an  acceptance  level.  Added 
to  the  preasurea  of  meeting  the  mineral  de- 
mand are  the  economic  effects  ol  present 
and  proposed  legislation.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  coal,  an  estimate  has  been  made  that 
the  coet  of  enrlronmental  protection,  given 
the  present  level  of  ooal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion technology,  will  be  between  $0.20  and 
•0.40  per  ton  of  coal.  The  cost  Impact  c^  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  has  yet  to  be  fully  evaluated,  but  one 
estimate  has  placed  the  Increased  cost  of 
•1.50  to  92.00  per  ton  with  a  oommensurmte 
20  percent  reduction  In  productlcm.  Since 
the  average  price  of  mine  mouth  coal  Is  about 
•5.00  per  ton.  this  represents  a  substantial 
cost  Increase  which  adds  to  the  Initetlonary 
pressures  of  our  economy  and  woiBens  the 
energy  crisis. 

"Coal  is  a  particularly  dramatic  example 
because  of  Its  special  extraction  problems, 
twt  other  minerals  will  soon  show  effects 
which  differ  only  in  degree.  These  oasts  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  because  society 
has  decreed  the  changes.  The  costs  can  be 
mitigated  by  redirecting  part  of  our  resources 
to  applied  research  to  Increase  mining  sOcl- 
ency. 

"An  anomalous  but  Interesting  set  of  cir- 
cumstances point  op  an  additional  tpparent 
need  for  mining  tecbology  research.  The  flrst 
Is  tbe  case  of  In  situ  gaatflcatlon  of  coal. 
Much  research  has  been  dons  on  t!>l>  tscli- 
nlque  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  (to  aug- 
ment our  diminishing  reserves  of  natural  gas) 
by  the  In  place  burning  of  coal.  laboratory 
results  have  been  encouraging.  leading  to 
hope  that  the  shortage  of  this  energy  source 
can  be  anerlatad.  However,  at  this  point,  ttis 
tectinology  neeessary  to  create  and  maintain 
•OGOomlcally  tb»  necessary  nndsrground  fa- 


culties has  not  been  defined,  and  It  Is  by 
no  means  certain  that  we  have  such  a  capa- 
bility. Thus,  we  may  have  devoted  much  re- 
search toward  a  problem,  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  which  may  have  to  wait  for  mining 
research  not  yet  begun. 

"A  second  illustration  at  this  Is  the  case 
of  oil  shale.  Laboratory  work  has  confirmed 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  these  bountiful 
reserves  to  extract  the  kerogen  to  supple- 
ment our  dwindling  crude  oil  reserves.  Re- 
search has  not  yet  begiin  on  the  mining 
technology  necessary  to  translate  these  lab- 
oratory resuiu  Into  a  practical  solution  to 
our  energy  needs. 

"At  present,  nearly  00  percent  of  our  min- 
ing tonnage  Is  moved  by  surface  mining 
methods  .    . 

"As  surface  mlnable  deposits  are  depleted 
or  become  uneconomic.  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
we  must  tiu-n  to  large  scale  underground 
mining  . . 

"The  mining  of  extremely  deep  mineral 
deposits  also  Is  beset  with  problems.  Since 
temperature  and  rock  pressure  Increase  vHth 
depth,  the  environmental  and  ground  con- 
trol problems  associated  tcith  deep  mining 
become  ortticai.  Safer,  faster,  and  more  eco- 
nomical means  must  be  developed  to  mine 
these  deposits. 

"The  development  of  the  necessary  tech- 
nology to  exploit  these  deposits  economically 
will  involve  coTisideration  and  utilization  of 
potential  developments  in  the  fields  of  re- 
mote control,  sensor  devices  and  cmmunica- 
tions  . . . 

"The  extraction,  as  well  as  the  devel<^- 
ment  stages  of  mining,  will  require  advanced 
mining  techniques  to  cope  with  the  harsher 
environments  Imposed  by  mining  at  In- 
creased depths.  Completely  automated  sys- 
tems of  excavation  and  mineral  extraction 
are  needed  to  permit  workers  to  perform  their 
tasks  away  from  areas  of  poor  ground  or 
enrHronm-ental  conditions  while  simultane- 
ously obtaining  economical  mineral  extrac- 
tion. Required  is  the  implementation  of  re- 
mote control  and  sensing  technology  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  discriminating  between 
valuable  and  waste  Jnaterial  and  a  means  of 
communicating  this  information  to  remote 
locations  where  feedback  control  mecha- 
nisms to  direct  the  m.ining  syntem  can  be 
employed. 

"In  addition  to  the  health  and  safety 
asjjects,  mining  stands  to  benefit  economical- 
ly as  the  degree  oX  labor  Intenslveness  of  the 
Industry  la  reduced  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Increased  automation.  An  example  of 
this  can  be  seen  In  the  coal  industry  where, 
under  enlightened  union  leadership,  much 
has  been  done  to  Increase  both  miner  pay 
and  mine  productivity." 

ExcBPPrs  PaoM  Statskent  or  D«.  Haiuison 
H.  ScHMrrr 

COAI< XXTRACTXOlf  AND  RECIJUWATXOM 

It  appears  that  we  can  support  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  new  research  and  de- 
velopment In  coal  extraction.  Such  support 
will  build  on  our  technological  base  In  heavy 
machinery  engineering,  automatic  control, 
environmental  control  systems,  remote  sys- 
tems operation  and  general  systems  analysis. 

COAI. — Ura-IZATION 

Our  possible  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  technology  of  coal 
utUlzatlon  will  be  In  Investigations  of  clean 
combustion  processes,  conversion  to  gas  and 
liquid  fuels  and  conversion  to  gas  in  place 
In  the  ground.  We  also  can  assist  in  the  Im- 
proverasnt  of  materials  technology  related 
to  thsas  processss.  This  support  will  be  baaed 
primarily  on  our  technological  background 
In  handling  high  temperature  fiulds  and  In 
the  process  of  combustion  In  unusual  en- 
vironments. 

ncTaovD  EFncnnfCY — raANsMissioif  and 
cowvcasioir 

Ws  oan  oontlnus  to  assist  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  the  development  of  topping 


cycles  and  other  means  of  more  efnclent 
energy  conversion  building  on  our  experience 
In  special  materials,  turbines  and  combus- 
tion processes.  Also,  we  will  look  Into  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  support  to  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  magneto-bydro-dynamlc  con- 
version systems  and  new  bulk  power  trans- 
mission systems  utUMng  both  our  back- 
ground In  plasma  research  and  in  cryogenic 
systems." 


GENOCIDE— AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  soeak  on  the  necessity 
of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
treaty.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  no  law  of  Its  own  outlawing 
genocide,  it  is  Important  that  we  join  the 
Genocide  Convention  because  genocide 
is  an  international  crime.  As  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  stated  In  their 
1973  report — 

On  both  moral  and  practical  grounds,  the 
commission  of  genocide.  Involving  as  It  must 
mass  action,  cannot  help  but  be  of  concern 
to  the  community  of  nations. 

The  treaty  would  add  genocide  to  a 
number  of  other  international  crimes 
which  the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  punish 
through  International  agreement.  Gen- 
ocide would  be  included  with  other  in- 
ternational agreements  prohibiting  oil 
pollution,  pelagic  sealing,  slave  trading, 
and  production  and  trade  in  narcotics. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  U.S.  Government 
concedes  the  power  to  make  treaties  gov- 
erning the  killing  of  seals,  yet  it  is  hesi- 
tant to  make  an  international  treaty  on 
the  killing  of  people. 

An  international  treaty  to  prohibit 
genocide  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 
President  Nixon  said  4  years  ago  that 
Senate  ratification  "will  demonstrate 
unequivocally  our  country's  desire  to 
participate  in  the  building  of  interna- 
tional order  based  oa  law  and  justice." 
Genocide  is  an  international  crime.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    BY    THE 
FEDERAL.  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  meet 
people,  the  fears,  imeaslness,  discomforts, 
and  inconveniences  of  the  energy  crisis 
are  like  a  bad  dream.  It  is  almost  as  if 
the  threats  to  our  life  styles  represented 
by  Increased  unemployment,  long  waits 
in  gas  lines,  low^ered  temperatures  In  oar 
homes,  and  canceled  business  and  vaca- 
tion trips  belonged  to  another  era. 

Today,  people  everywhere  are  ques- 
tioning the  authenticity  of  the  energy 
shortages  they  were  asked  to  help  solve 
by  altering  their  way  of  life  and  making 
personal  sacrifices  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  energy.  They  see  that  almost 
miraculously  the  gas  lines  are  gone,  high- 
ways are  clogged,  tanks  for  heating  ofl 
are  full,  and  the  President  is  saying  that 
no  one  will  have  to  forgo  a  planned  va- 
cation because  of  the  lack  of  gasoline. 
Yet,  other  than  the  fact  that  the  Arab 
nations  have  lifted  the  oil  embargo,  the 
supply  of  energy  has  not  changed.  We 
are  still  faced  with  a  growing  and  men- 
acing shortage  of  all  forms  of  energy.  To 
overcome  this  condition,  we  must  cm* 
our  growing  appetites  for  energy,  prac- 
tice conservation,  and  launch  with  de- 
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termination  a  long-range  program  to 
make  this  Nation  self-sufficient  in  en- 
ergy- 

At  the  height  of  the  embargo  when  our 
citizeus  were  face  to  face  with  the  real- 
ities of  the  energy  crisis,  the  people  of 
this  country  responded  admirably  to  the 
appeals  to  conserve.  But  now  that  we  are 
dealing  with  what  the  Washington  Post 
described  as  "unstated  threats,  hypo- 
thetical catastrophes,  and  long-term  In- 
adequacies." the  urgency  of  conservation 
is  much,  much  more  difficult  to  sell.  How- 
ever, the  long-range  need  for  conserva- 
tion is  as  great  as  ever. 

The  necessity  for  this  Nation  achieving 
self-sufficiency  in  energy  is  well  recog- 
nized. Project  Independence,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  accomplish  this,  has 
been  initiated  with  a  great  deal  of  fan- 
fare and  support.  One  of  the  prerequi- 
sites for  achieving  this  objective  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  energy  from  3.6  to  2  percent, 
and  this  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  a  growth  trend  which  has  reached 
alarming  propertions. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  need  leader- 
ship by  example,  if,  as  Mr.  Simon  told 
us  while  he  was  head  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  we  must  establish  a  perma- 
nent conservation  ethic  in  this  country. 
To  do  this  will  require  that  our  Govern- 
ment be  In  the  forefront  showing  the  way 
in  the  conservation  of  energy.  In  June 
1973,  the  President  ordered  the  Federal 
Government  to  reduce  Its  anticipated 
consumption  of  energy  by  7  percent  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974 — ^not  a  very  impres- 
sive goal  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
shortages  or  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  has  been  telling  us  that 
30  percent  of  our  energy  is  wsisted  In  one 
way  or  another  In  unnecessary  usage  or 
that  with  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation we  consume  35  percent  of  the 
world's  energy. 

The  oil  embargo  showed  us  that  we 
must  reduce  our  rate  of  consumption, 
our  energy  reserves  tell  us  the  same 
thing,  but  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
maldng  the  necessary  reductions  an  at- 
titude of  conservation  must  become  a 
way  of  life  In  both  the  Government  and 
private  sectors. 

It  is  heartening  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reduced  its  projected  consump- 
tion of  energy  by  20.8  percent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974 — July-Sep- 
tember 1973 — and  Increased  this  per- 
formance to  26  percent  In  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974— the  last  3 
months  of  1973 — for  a  6  months  average 
reduction  of  23.4  percent.  This  becomes 
more  meaningful  when  it  is  translated 
Into  a  saving  of  262,000  Btu's  or  the 
equivalent  of  45  million  barrels  of  oil. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  taxpayer  dollars, 
this  is  a  saving  of  about  $360  million. 
This  performance  is  certainly  a  tribute 
to  the  Federal  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees who  exceeded  the  President's 
Boal  of  7  percent  by  more  than  300  per- 
cent. 

I  think  that  more  can  be  done,  and  I 
Ma  sure  I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate 
body  who  supported  the  amendment  I 
Introduced  on  December  10,  1973,  call- 
™«  'or  the  President  to  reduce  the 
•mount  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  Federal 


Government  by  one-third.  In  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  advised  the 
President  that: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment exhibit  leadership  by  example  and  take 
Immediate  and  stringent  steps  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  It  con- 
sumes. 

This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  De- 
cember 1973. 

The  President's  call  for  new  Federal 
energj'  reduction  efforts  in  January  in- 
dicates that  he  agrees  with  the  Senate 
that  more  than  a  26-percent  reduction 
is  possible.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  follow- 
ing conservation  measures  ordered  b^' 
the  President  will  be  implemented  with 
sufficient  vigor  to  achieve  the  one-third 
reduction  called  for  by  the  Senate : 

Lower  gasoline  consumption  by: 

First,  reduction  by  20  percent  of  auto- 
mobile mileage  in  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1974. 

Second,  mandatory  automobile  tune- 
ups  once  a  year  or  every  12,000  miles. 

Third,  increase  in  the  use  of  compact 
cars. 

Fourth,  elimination  of  most  limou- 
sines and  heavy  and  medium  sedans. 

Fifth,  giving  priority  in  the  award  of 
federally  owned  parking  spaces  to  those 
who  carpool. 

Lower  energy  consumption  in  Federal 
buildings  by  reducing: 

First,  maximum  heating  temperatures: 
second,  air-conditioning;  and  third, 
overhead  lighting. 

Require  contractors  to  comply  with 
Federal  energy  conservation  measures. 

Initiate  new  procurement  practices  to 
insure  purchtise  of  the  most  efficient  air- 
conditioners. 

It  appears  that  the  new  FEO  Admin- 
istrator, John  C.  Sawhill,  is  going  to 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  conservation 
as  a  primary  thrust  In  getting  the  United 
States  into  a  position  "so  that  no  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries  can  use  their 
energy  resources  to  dictate  or  severely 
impact  our  foreign  or  domestic  policies." 
This  is  commendable.  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  the  President  lend  his  consid- 
erable powers  to  Mr.  Sawhlll's  conserva- 
tion efforts  by  replacing  the  7  percent 
reduction  in  anticipated  energy  con- 
sumption announced  in  1973  vrtth  the 
33  ^3  percent  goal  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Attainment  of  such  a  goal  would,  to 
a  large  measure,  restore  credibility  in 
our  Government's  management  of  energy 
resources  and  would  assure  our  citizens 
and  industries  that  the  Government  is 
asking  no  greater  sacrtfice  of  them  than 
it  has  imposed  on  itself. 

Only  by  demonstrated  reductions  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  by  the  Senate — one- 
third — can  the  Federal  Government 
convince  Americans  that  energy  conser- 
vation applies  to  all  citizens. 


REPLENISHMENT  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
1TONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  various 
nongovernmental  organizations  have 
been  playing  an  active  and  constructive 
role  in  efforts  to  assure  the  Senate  passes 
S.  2665,  the  fourth  reidenlshmoit  to  the 


International   Development   Association 
(IDA). 

These  efforts  have  resulted  in  excellent 
analyses  of  IDA  and  what  it  means  to 
the  developing  nr  tions  of  the  world.  One 
such  effort  is  that  of  the  World  Federal- 
ists USA. 

I  believe  the  World  Federalists  have 
performed  a  vsduable  educational  service 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  ana- 
lytical pieces  compiled  by  the  World 
Federalists  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Case  foe  CoNTiNrED  U.S.  Participation 

IN   THE   InTTRNATIONAI.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 

LWTION,  S.  2665 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  designed  to  aid  the  world's 
poorest  counta'les.  is  the  soft  loan  or  conces- 
sionary arm  of  the  World  Bank.  Established 
In  I960 — largely  at  the  Initiative  of  the  U.S. 
Congress — IDA  provides  loans  (ofllclally 
termed  credits  to  differentiate  them  from 
World  Bank  loans)  for  self-help  develop- 
ment projects  to  those  countries  with  an 
average  per  capita  Income  of  less  than  $37S 
per  year  and  who  can  not  afford  the  loan 
rates  of  the  World  Bank.  Recipients  do  not 
pay  interest  on  loans;  they  pay  only  an 
annual  service  charge  of  0.75  per  cent.  The 
repayment  period  generally  extends  over  a 
fifty-year  span. 

On  Januajy  23,  1973,  the  House  defeated  a 
bill  which  would  have  authorized  a  t7.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Fourth  Replenishment  of 
IDA.  If  the  Congress  falls  to  reverse  this 
action,  IDA  will  run  out  of  money  for  future 
loans  on  June  30,  1974. 

World  Federalists.  USA  urges  the  Congress 
to  pass  S.  2665  authorizing  (1.5  bQllon  over 
a  four  year  period  ($375  mUUon  per  year) 
for  U5.  participation  In  the  Fourth  Re- 
plenishment of  the  IDA  for  the  foUowlng 
reasons: 

1 .  IDA  assists  the  world's  poorest  countries 
by  providing  infrastructure  loans  for  devel- 
opment. IDA  provides  credits  for  specific 
projects  In  the  following  categc»-les:  agricul- 
ture, education,  electric  power,  Industry, 
population,  technical  assistance,  telecom- 
munications, tourism,  transportation,  ur- 
banization, water  supply  and  sewage  (see  ap- 
pendix). IDA  projects  are  concentrated  in 
rural  areas — where  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
poor  live.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
wide  range  of  IDA  projects: 

DrlUliig  tube  wells  for  Irrigation  In  arid 
but  potentially  fertile  land. 

Construction  of  roads  and  Improvement  of 
river  and  port  navigation  to  get  crops  and 
other  products  to  local  and  International 
markets. 

Flood  control. 

Expansion  of  bydro-electrlc  generating  ca- 
pacity, thus  alleviating  world-wide  demand 
for  fossil  fuel. 

Introduction  of  new  crops  and  agricultural 
techniques. 

Secondary  education  and  training  of  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

Bedevelc^ment  and  Improvement  of  farms 
and  herds  in  such  areas  as  the  drought 
stricken  African  Sahel. 

2.  The  poorest  of  the  world's  poor  pec^le 
benefit  from  IDA.  Although  IDA  credits  go  to 
governments,  their  effects  directly  benefit  the 
poor  pe<^Ie  of  these  countries.  IDA  has  been 
effective  In  aiding  over  two  million  people  In 
21  countries  during  Its  14  years  of  operation. 
Its  agricultural  projeou  have  aawlirtad  1.35 
million  farmers  and  have  placed  Into  culti- 
vation 3.5  billion  acres  of  land;  land  that  had 
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previously  been  f&llow.  IDA  has  brought 
health  care  to  21  million  people  who  previ- 
ously were  without  it.  In  addition,  Its  proj- 
ects have  protected  the  health  of  9  million 
people  In  Ave  countries  by  Improving  water 
supplies  and  sewage.  It  also  provides  assist- 
ance for  projects  combating  epidemics  such 
as  river  blindness  iu  Africa. 

3.  IDA  represents  the  thin  margin  between 
survival  and  disaster  for  millions  of  people  In 
the  countries  It  assists.  Economists  report 
that  If  IDA  programs  are  suspended  for  lack 
of  funding,  the  mere  survival  of  Its  recipient 
countries  will  be  cast  Into  doubt.  Should 
these  countries  collapse,  the  toll  In  terms  of 
human  deaths  and  misery  will  cause  severe 
economic  and  political  strain  that  could  have 
dire  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  resultant  political  and  economic  disrup- 
tion would  be  extremely  damaging  to  UA 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 

4.  IDA  avoids  waste  and  misuse  of  funds. 
Since  Its  loans  go  only  to  specific  projects  that 
are  carefuUv  formulated  and  regulated  by  the 
World  Bank,  waste  and  misuse  are  avoided 
IDA  funds  are  used  only  for  the  capital  costs 
of  specific  development  projects. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Sbultz  testified: 
"IDA  lends  for  specific  projects;  Its  funds  go. 
as  they  always  have,  to  pay  the  suppliers  of 
the  pumps,  tractors,  cement,  Industrial  ma- 
chinery, laboratory  equipment  and  engineer- 
ing sert-lces  needed  to  build  and  carry  out 
sound  and  urgent  development  projects." 
Functioning  within  the  context  of  the  World 
Bank,  which  has  lent  $18  bUllon  without  a 
loss  during  its  28  years  of  operation,  the  staff 
carefully  scrutinizes  projects  to  assure  a  high 
rale  of  return  to  the  recipient  nations. 

5.  IDA  funds  are  not  used  to  pay  for  the  In- 
creased cost  of  oil  Imports  or  any  other  such 
artificial  economic  condition.  Contrary  to  a 
widely  held  but  mistaken  t>ellef,  IDA  credits 
do  not  end  up  In  the  pockets  of  oil  pro- 
ducers Since  Its  loans  go  directly  for  the 
capital  costs  of  specific  projects.  II3A  funds 
will  not  be  siphoned  off  to  pay  for  Increased 
costs  of  oil.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
vast  majority  of  oil  producing  countries  are 
not  eligible  for  IDA  loans.  It  would  be  tragic 
and  potentially  disastrous  to  penalise  the 
world's  poor,  who  are  much  more  severely 
hurt  by  Increaaed  oil  prices  than  the  X3B. 
Hlgb  oU  prices  are  particularly  ^nnn^g'ng  to 
iinder(l«reloped  countries  becaoa*  of  tba 
essential  role  played  by  petroleum  based  ferti- 


lisers In  their  predominantly  agricultural 
economies. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz  noted: 
"For  us,  the  energy  crisis  will  at  worst  mean 
that  our  growth  curve  will  be  flat,  but  for  the 
developing  countries  hard  hit  by  the  energy 
crisis.  IDA  can  .  .  .  make  the  dlfTerence  be- 
tween survival  and  starvation."  In  fact,  by 
assisting  poor  countries  In  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power  and  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, IDA  helps  alleviate  the  energy  and  ferti- 
lizer crises. 

8.  IDA  helps  assure  US.  access  to  rate  mate- 
rials. The  UjS.  Is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
f>endent  upon  developing  natlone  for  supply 
of  raw  materials.  Presently,  one-third  of  our 
raw  materials  come  from  non-lnduxtrlallzed 
countries.  By  1985.  we  will  be  dependent  ui>- 
on  them  for  10  out  of  15  minerals  critical  to 
our  economy.  By  building  power  facilities, 
roads,  ports,  and  Improving  river  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  directly  aiding  mining  proj- 
ects, IDA  helps  insure  continued  reliable  ac- 
cess to  essential  raw  materials. 

7.  The  US.  economy  directly  benefits  from 
our  jyarticipation  in  IDA.  IDA  credits  fre- 
quently go  directly  for  the  purchase  in  the 
U.S.  of  supplies  used  In  Its  projects.  Secre- 
tary Shultz  testified:  "A  very  significant 
portion  of  our  contribution  to  IDA  will  re- 
turn to  the  U.S.  economy  In  demand  for  ex- 
ports." 

8.  By  strengthening  the  economies  of  un- 
drrdeveloped  countries,  IDA  builds  markets 
for  US.  exports.  Last  year  alone,  developing 
natloiu  provided  a  $15  billion  export  market 
for  U.S.  goods,  representing  close  to  30% 
of  our  total  exports.  By  helping  raise  the  na- 
tional Income  of  these  countries,  IDA  ex- 
pands their  ability  to  p\u-chase  U.S.  goods. 

9.  The  US.  share  of  IDA  funding  has  been 
reduced  to  33%  from  the  40%  of  past  re- 
plenishments. When  the  Fourth  Rcplenl-sh- 
ment  agreement  was  negotiated  In  Septem- 
ber, 1978  at  Nairobi,  E>nya,  other  IDA  con- 
tributing nations  agreed  to  Increase  their 
share  of  funding.  The  UJ3.  contribution  of 
$1.5  billion  over  four  years  represents  a 
$300  million  reduction  from  the  last  re- 
plenishment. 

Additionally,  these  contributions  merely 
represent  funds  available  for  loans  and  thus 
may  actually  not  leave  the  UJS.  Treasury  for 
years  to  come.  Also,  unlike  previous  re- 
plenishments, the  UjB.  assessment  will  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  any  changes  In  the 
value  Off  the  dollar. 

IDA  LENDING  OPERATIONS  BY  MAJOR  PURPOSE  AND  REGION 
[In  mllllooi  of  U.S.  dollirt] 


10.  US.  failure  to  participate  in  the  IDA. 
replenishment  would  undermine  the  wii- 
lingness  of  oil-producing  nations  to  contri- 
bute to  development  aid.  Among  the  coun- 
tries who  have  agreed  to  Increase  their  share 
of  development  aid  are  some  of  the  oU-pro- 
duclng  nations,  such  as  Kuwait,  VenesueU 
and  Iran.  In  addition,  other  oU-productng 
countries,  Including  Libya,  are  consldarliig 
donations  to  the  World  Bank.  It  should  be 
noted  that  despite  the  dramatic  rise  in  all 
prices,  most  oil  producing  nations  are  stui 
relatively  underdeveloped.  In  fact,  only  a 
small  handful  of  tiny  oil  states  have  pet 
capita  wealth  or  Income  approaching  or  ex- 
ceeding our  own.  Presently,  the  VS.  con- 
tributes only  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  Its 
ONF  for  development  assistance  and  ranks 
l4(.h  among  16  developed  countries  in  terms 
uf  official  development  assistance.  In  rela- 
tion to  our  national  Income,  US  development 
aid  Is  only  one-tenth  what  It  was  25  years 
ago.  when  our  real  Income  per  capita  was 
45Tc  less  than  It  Is  today.  IDA'S  annual  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Is  $1.80  per  person — lees  than  an 
hour's  minimum  wage — and  It  represents 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  budget. 
The  majcn^ty  of  countries  receiving  IDA 
loans  have  per  capita  Incomes  of  lees  than 
$100  per  year.  At  a  time  when  oiu:  trade 
balance,  as  well  as  our  beJance  of  payments 
position  has  significantly  Improved,  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  this  country  to  meet  Its  ob- 
ligation to  aid  poorer  countries.  As  Secre- 
tary Shultz  stated: 

"If  the  United  States  out  of  Its  wealth  can- 
not continue  Its  historic  level  of  support  fcr 
IDA  and  slmUar  financial  Institutions,  on 
what  basis  can  we  ask  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  the  oll-produoers  to  pick  up  their  fair 
share  of  the  new  development  finance  bur- 
den." 

11.  IDA  contributes  to  a  better  toorld.  Al- 
though we  have  learned  that  foreign  aid  can 
not  buy  friendship,  economic  development 
assistance  helps  our  trade  and  dlplomatto 
pKJSture  by  building  stronger  economies  In 
the  world's  poor  countries.  By  allevlatliig 
the  frustration,  anger  and  vlolenoe  bred  by 
p>overty,  and  their  concurrent  political  and 
economic  disruptions,  IDA  promotes  peace 
and  stability.  In  a  world  that  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  Interdependent,  abandonment 
of  IDA  could  be  very  costly  to  the  United 
States. 
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INFLATION  HITS  ELDERLY 
HARDEST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  today  we  hear  of  the  plight  of  the 
elderly  in  this  country.  Generally  these 
problems  are  of  an  economic  nature.  For 
example,  even  though  social  security 
benefits  have  risen  80  percent  since  1968, 
6  million  of  the  20  million  elderly  recip- 
ients receive  below-poverty  incomes. 
One  reason  is  inflation.  Consider  if  you 
will,  someone  who  worked  long  and  hard 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century  for 
wages  of  75  cents  to  $1  per  hour.  How 
much  of  any  accrued  savings  of  that 
salary  will  be  devoured  by  a  plumber 
at  $7  per  hour  today? 

At  the  same  time  inflation  has  eaten 
up  the  effects  of  social  security  and  per- 
sonal savings,  our  policies  limit  the  senior 
American  to  earning  only  $2,500  per  year. 
After  that  point,  $1  of  social  security 
benefits  are  subtracted  for  every  $2 
earned.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  push- 
ing our  senior  Americans  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  poverty  without  choice. 

ThanltfuHy  there  are  orgsuiizations, 
such  as  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  who  are  working  to  or- 
ganize and  fight  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country.  They  are  working  toward 
political  power  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  economic  and  social 
Injustices  facing  the  elderly,  and  to  re- 
turn dignity  and  economic  security  to 
our  senior  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Ed 
Meagher  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently,  focusing  on  the  economic 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Including  some 
I  have  mentioned  above.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  by  Ed  Meagher 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Inflation    Htts   Elderly   th«   Habdest 
(By  Ed  Meagher) 

Galloping  Inflation,  hard  on  almost  every- 
one, Is  beginning  to  paup>erlze  t^oue&nda  of 
elderly,  retired  persons  who  thought  they 
had  provided  wisely  for  a  comfortable  wind- 
ing down  of  their  lives. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women,  vised  to 
affluence,  are  poor  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

And  they  are  furious 

"I've  had  to  sell  the  equity  In  our  home 
and  move  us  Into  a  tiny  apartment,"  said  a 
man  who  Is  i>erh8ps  typical  of  a  large,  once- 
middle-lncome  group. 

He  retired  from  teaching  a  dozen  years  ago 
on  savings  and  a  pension  providing  him  an 
Income  of  about  t500  a  month. 

"At  the  time,  with  500  bucks  coming  In 
every  month,  I  didn't  think  we'd  have  any- 
thing to  worry  about  for  the  reet  of  our 
lives,  at  least,  not  financially,"  he  said. 

"I  was  wrong."  he  said  with  aome  bitter- 
ness. "We've  had  to  get  some  help  from  the 
kids  when  emergencies  have  come  up,  like 
when  the  car  breaks  down. 

"But  what  the  hell,  the  car  Itself  is  get- 
ting to  be  out  of  the  question,  with  gas  at 
80  cents  a  gallon." 

Still  another  retiree,  now  forced  to  think 
about  seUlng  his  home,  reflected,  "Tou  sim- 
ply can't  Imagine  the  feeling  of  belpleasneas 
tlMkt  comes  over  you  from  time  to  time  now, 
iMut  what  you'd  do  If  the  furnace  conka 
out  or  the  plumbing  goes.  There's  no  re- 
••rve  money  for  a  replacement  at  repairs." 
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An  elderly  widow  In  West  Hollywood  was 
left  In  despair  recently  when  her  landlord 
notlfled  her  of  a  rental  Increase,  the  third 
In  recent  years. 

It  boosted  her  rent  to  $100  a  month,  up 
from  $85  and  she  cannot  meet  It  on  her 
Income  of  Just  over  $200  a  month.  She  has 
lived  there  15  years.  The  rent  was  $30  when 
she  moved  In. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  move,"  she  said.  "1 
don't  know  where  I'll  go." 

Among  her  souvenirs  Is  a  letter  she  re- 
ceived from  her  Landlord  several  years  ago 
commending  her  for  being  a  good  tenant. 

To  others  It  Is  not  a  question  of  eating 
well  or  keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads.  But 
they  are  no  leas  furious. 

In  this  category  Is  a  couple  with  a  retire- 
ment income,  mostly  from  stocks,  of  about 
$1,000  a  month.  They  had  planned  to  travel 
extensively — Europe,  Asia,  South  America, 
taking  their  time. 

That  seems  out  of  the  question  now  and 
they  are  not  sure  what  else  they  want  to  do. 

"Maybe  a  short  trip  In  the  car  for  the 
weekend,"  the  husband  said. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  elderly  persons 
who  have  to  get  along  on  a  good  deal  less 
than  $1,000,  $500  or  even  $200  a  month. 

Among  them  are  millions  of  persons  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  Social  Security. 
They  are  forced  to  live  out  their  lives  tn  near- 
poverty. 

Social  Security  benefits  have  increased  80.7 
per  cent  since  1966  but,  even  so.  28.7  per 
cent  of  the  21  million  over-65  recipients  re- 
ceive below-poverty  level  Incomes  becauee 
of  Inflation. 

Figures  show.  In  fact,  there  are  more  So- 
cial Security  recipients  In  the  below-poverty 
level  now  than  In  1969. 

The  designated  poverty  level  Is  $1,860  for 
a  smgle  person  and  $2,400  for  a  couple. 

The  hardest  thing  about  old  age,  many 
say,  is  a  feeling  of  Invisibility. 

No  longer  viewed  as  either  a  resource  or  a 
menace,  they  tend  to  fade  from  public  view, 
counted  out  by  the  workaday  world. 

What  they  are  put  through  may  have  been 
described  by  Juan  Montalvo,  a  dlstlngixlshed 
essayist  of  the  last  century. 

■"There  Is  nothing  so  hard,"  he  wrote,  "than 
the  softness  of  indifference." 

In  the  best  of  times,  being  comfortable 
enough,  old  people  accept  the  Indifference 
without  public  outcry. 

But  Inflation  at  this  stage  has  pulled  the 
elderly  holt  upright,  fighting. 

They  are  organizing  as  never  before,  band- 
ing together  by  the  thousands  In  groups 
all  over  the  country. 

Joining  are  senior  citizens  who  In  the  past 
stayed  aloof,  disdainful  of  causes.  But  they 
cannot  afford  such  attitudes  any  longer. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  per- 
sons, founded  by  the  late  Ethel  Percy  An- 
drus,  a  Los  Angeles  teacher  and  a  dominant 
figure  In  the  senior  cltleen  movement,  now 
claims  6.5  million  members  and  reports  it  Is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  60,000  members  a 
month. 

Another  organization,  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  affiliated  with  3,700 
groups  across  the  country,  has  grown  from 
1.7  million  members  In  1072  to  more  than 
3.S  million  today. 

Their  goal:  Political  power  f<w  old  peo- 
ple at  all  governmental  levels  to  get  them 
what  they  need  to  survive  in  dignity  and 
also  what  they  deeply  believe  they  have 
earned  during  their  working  lives. 

Both  organizations  maintain  lobbyists  and 
lawyers  In  Washington  and  In  most  state 
capitals. 

One  Issue  troubling  their  members  ia  $S 
billion  authorised  by  Congreas  In  a  bill  for 
low -rental,  low-cost  housing  for  senior  cltl- 
nens  but  later  Impounded  by  President  Nlzon. 

Another  touchy  Item  conoema  revenue 
abarlng  funds.  The  act  sp^ctfied  allocation 
of  aome  of  these  funds  for  senior  cltleen 


projects,  but  James  Carbray.  vice  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
charges  that  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  approved  have  been  ear- 
marked  for   the   elderly. 

Righting  thsse  Injustices  is  a  part  of  the 
movement's  national  goals  but  they  also  face 
myriad  problems  at  the  local  level 

Carbray,  a  VPhittler.  Calif.,  senior  citizen 
is  incensed,  for  example,  because  although 
19  per  cent  of  Whlttler's  citizens  are  o%^ 
60,  not  a  nickel  of  revenue-sharing  fu"ds 
has  been  spent  on  them,  he  charge<= 

$600,000  in  revenue -Sharing  funds  to  build  a 
tennis  complex,  "accommodatmg  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  population.  It  was  a  real  estatTdeal  " 

rt„T^  ^^  °^-  ^P^^'^ls  E.  Townsend  intro- 
duced a  plan  in  1933  that  he  claimed  would 
help  the  aged  and  cure  the  natlon-s  eco- 
nomic Ills  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  great  depression,  when  hardly  anyone 

that  °^**  ^'^^^^  "^^'  ^'^  ^^''^ 

The  Townsend  Plan  called  for  a  $200-a- 
month  pension  for  anyone  retiring  at  60  The 
money,  a  handsome  sum  at  the  time,  was  to 
oe  spent  in  the  same  month  it  was  received 
insuring   rapid   circulation. 

The  plan  was  to  be  financed  by  a  2  oer 
cent   tax   on   all    business   transactions 

It  became  popular,  especlaUy  with  the 
over-60s.  By  1936,  Dr.  Townsend  claimed  30 
million  converts,  but  the  scheme  died  when  a 
CMigresslonal  committee  claimed  it  would 
bring  only  chaos. 

Dr.  Townsend,  a  physician  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  was  retired  and  hvlne 
in  Long  Beach,  Cahf..  when  he  conceived 
his  plan.  He  died  in  1960  at  93  without  ever 
giving  up  the  Idea. 

While  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  present  gen- 
eration Is  ready  for  a  Townsend  Plan  at- 
titudes toward  senior  citizens  are  changing 

The  very  question  of  the  aged  In  fact 
as  an  abstract  subject,  had  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  academies  over  the  centuries  Not 
much  Is  to  be  found  out  about  it  In  libraries 

The  University  of  Southern  California  the 
first  university  in  the  country  to  institute  an 
^d-age  graduate  study  program,  opened  Its 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center  onlr 
last  year. 

The  American  Association  for  Retired  Per- 
sons did  not  oome  into  existence  unUl  1958 
The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  was 
esUbllshed  three  years  later. 

Pioneered  by  former  County  Supervisor 
John  Anson  Ford,  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs  Is  only  18 
years  old  but  Is  still  regarded  as  a  revolu- 
tionary concept  in  most  sections  of  the  na- 
tion. Its  budget  has  been  limited,  however. 

Major  breakthroughs  for  old  people  were 
the  Social  Security  program  In  1936  and 
Medicare  In  1966.  But  neither  senior  citizens 
Insist,  is  doing  the  Job  It  was  created  to  fill 

A  bigger  breakthrough,  they  say,  may  have 
resulted  from  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging — congressional  adoption  of  a 
conference  reoonomendatlon  to  give  the  el- 
derly an  advociwy  role  In  pollUcal  decisions 
affecting  them. 

Since  then,  commissions  on  aging  have 
been  established  in  the  administration  and 
in  every  sUte,  as  well  as  In  many  counties 
clUee  and  towns. 

The  probtams  of  old  people  are  also  begin- 
ning to  get  some  attention  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

An  International  Senior  Citizens  Associa- 
tion, foimded  In  1963,  In  Denmark,  Is  headed 
by  a  Brentwood.  Calif.,  wonuuo,  Mrs.  Majorte 
Borehardt,  long  active  In  prooaotlng  better 
treatment  of  the  elderly. 

She  was  recently  w^nr.^  ^mnng  10  experts 
around  the  world  to  advise  the  United  Na- 
tions on  future  developments  In  tbe  fMd  of 
aging.  She  wm  attend  a  maeta«  of  the  group 
next  month  m  New  York. 
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UntU  last  year,  Mrs  Borciiardt  said,  the 
United  Nations  had  never  expressed  any  In- 
terest In  the  problems  of  old  people. 

"I  would  hope,"  she  said,  "that  the  UJJ. 
can  establish  a  special  agency  for  the  elderly 
such  as  It  has  for  the  world's  children." 

Emergent  in  the  United  States  Is  a  spec- 
t«cle  "of  an  Invisible  minority  suddenly  be- 
coming visible,"  according  to  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Davis  of  the  Andrus  Center. 

He  recalled  earlier  upraised  voices  of 
blacks.  Chicanes,  Indians,  women,  students 
and  other  minorities. 

"But  here's  another  kind  of  minority  voice 
saying,  "I  also  am  important  to  society," 
DkTla  said. 

"And  because  of  their  greater  numbers  and 
projections  for  even  greater  numbers,"  he 
added,  "It  may  be  that  of  all  those  voices 
theirs  will  be  potentially  the  most  powerful." 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
WORLD  OF  REFUGEES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Mr.  Prank  L.  Kellogg,  the  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee 
and  Migration  Affairs  spoke  before  an 
evening  meeting  of  concerned  citizen.^ 
and  civic  leaders  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
He  address«l  a  distinguished  audience 
on  the  subject  cf  "Your  Goverament  and 
the  World  of  Refugees."  Mr,  Kellogg, 
long  a  v.inter  resident  of  Palm  Beach. 
Fla  .  is  widely  recognized  and  respected 
for  his  expertise  in  thi.>  field.  I  call  to 
your  attention  his  carefully  developed 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

In  a  world  troubled  by  dissension  and 
instability,  our  Nation  stands  as  a  tran- 
quil refuge,  an  open  sanctuary  dedicated 
to  all  those  who  .■seek  to  escape  fear  and 
persecution  in  other  lands.  Literally 
thousands  cf  freedom-seeking  people  fiee 
from  communism,  from  totalitarianism, 
from  revolution,  from  war.  and  even  re- 
ligious persecution.  As  of  this  date  there 
are  more  than  650.000  people  who  have 
fled  Castro's  tyrannj-  in  Cuba  alone 
These  persons,  whom  Emil  Lazarus 
called  "the  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
be  free,"  share  with  the  people  of  this 
country  a  dual  desire:  not  merely  to  be 
free,  but  correspondingly  to  contribute 
to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and.  In  turn, 
the  good  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kellogg  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yot/«   Government   and  the   World   or 
Refttgees 
(By  Prank  L.  KeKogg)    . 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
this  audience  of  concerned  citizeiui  some  of 
the  overseas  humanlcariao  activities  of  your 
Governmeut — activities  of  assistance  and 
protection  for  humau  beings  jU  trouble;  per- 
sons la  need  of  asylum  and  safe  haven,  vic- 
tims of  tyranny  and  war.  Your  Go%'emment'8 
operations  lii  these  programs  capture  only 
occasional  headlines,  yet  they  constitute  an 
Important  part  of  our  conduct  of  forel^ 
relations.  Probably  no  othtr  elenvsut  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  commanded  as  full  aiid 
rea<ly  support  from  successive  administra- 
tions. Congress  arid  the  American  (>euple — 
with  the  result.  I  am  proud  to  say.  that  the 
fnlted  States  for  ma'iy  years  has  exercised 
world  leadership  in  this  broad  area  of  Inter- 
national affairs 

The  refugee  and  mlffratlon  programs  which 
I  nitnaje  are  largely  phenomena  of  the  mod- 


ern era.  Persecution  and  war,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  have  been  uprooting  people 
from  their  homes:  migrations  of  this  kind 
have  helped  shape  the  futures  of  many 
countries,  including  our  own.  But  It  was  not 
until  well  into  this  century  that  refugees 
began  to  receive  assistance,  for  repatriation 
or  resettlement,  from  governments  and  from 
internatlonnl  organizations.  The  first  of  the 
Intergovernmental  agencies — established  53 
years  ago  to  assist  displaced  persons  of  the 
first  World  War — was  the  office  of  the  Lieague 
of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
headed  by  the  great  Norwegian  explorer  and 
humanitarian.  Prldthof  Narsen. 

Nansen's  heritage  remains.  One  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  I  work  most  closely  Is  Prince 
Sadruddln  Aga  Khan,  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  who  has 
headquarters  at  Geneva  and  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities under  U.N.  mandate. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  a  late-comer  to 
refugee  assistance.  Private  organizations 
responded  with  vigor  to  the  dislocations  of 
World  War  I.  but  It  was  not  untU  the  1930's. 
result  of  Hitler's  tyrannies  In  Europe,  that 
the  Government  began  to  act.  During  World 
War  n,  with  refugees  In  the  many  millions 
of  people,  the  Department  of  State  organized 
a  staff  which  ultimately  became  the  Office  of 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 

This.  In  1966,  was  put  under  supervision 
of  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  with 
the  rank  of  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  State.  I 
have  served  in  this  po.Tt  since  January,  1971. 
It  would  be  encouraging.  In  this  eighth  de- 
cade of  the  20th  century,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  finally  the  world's  refugee  problems 
have  begun  to  dlsap{)oar  Unfortunately,  de- 
spite the  large-scale  resettlement  of  refugees 
over  many  years,  there  has  been  no  abate- 
ment. Freedom-seeking  people  continue  to 
flee  from  corrununlsm  In  very  large  number?., 
and  from  other  totalitarianisms,  from  revo- 
lution and  war  and  from  tribal,  social,  even 
religious  persecution.  Presently  In  refugee 
status  around  the  world  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  of  Los  Angeles — more  than  7  million 
human  beings.  The  greater  numbers  are  In 
Asia,  but  there  are  more  than  a  million  re- 
fugees In  Africa,  scores  of  thousands  In  E^u- 
rope,  others  In  Latin  America.  Here  in  the 
United  States  refugees  from  Cuba  alone 
number  mora  than  200.000  persons. 

So  protection  and  assistance  for  refugees 
In  a  contmulnR  International  problem,  and 
one  of  very  major  proportion.  It  Is  not  only 
American  humanitarian  tradition  which  mo- 
tivates your  Government  to  Its  efforts;  it  Is 
also  the  fact  that  refugee  situations  contrib- 
ute to  tensions  between  nations  and  threaten 
the  peace.  Thus,  successful  repatriation 
or  resettlement  of  refugees  works  toward  the 
achievement  of  practical  foreign  policy  goals. 
Tet  another  factor  Is  our  basic  national  dedi- 
cation to  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Including  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement 
and  also  the  right  of  asylum. 

In  cases  of  political  asjlum,  my  office  ex- 
ercises Its  responsibility  overj'  day.  Recently, 
for  example,  here  In  CaUfornla.  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationalization  Service  received  a 
request  for  asylum  from  a  Russian  teacher 
who  was  In  this  country  en  a  tourist  visa. 
He  w.-.s  so  Impressed  with  our  free  society 
that  he  wanted  to  stay.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  sent  his  claim  to 
us.  we  examined  the  case  and  determined  he 
pr:fcahly  would  be  severely  punished  should 
he  be  returned,  simply  for  over-staying  his 
leave.  So  we  advised  in  his  favor. 

This  Is  not  usually  Oie  case.  We  handled 
1.500  others  in  1973,  but  there  were  only  200 
In  which  we  were  able  to  decide  In  favor 
of  the  claimant.  The  majority  failed  to  meet 
the  legal  criteria  of  a  key  treaty  which  we 
and  about  half  the  aitjous  of  the  world  have 
signed— t/ic  Convention  and  Protocol  on  the 
Status  of  Jie/ugccs  Under  this  treaty,  no 
signatory    nation    may    deport    a    person    to 


his  own  or  any  other  country  where  he  has 
a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  because 
of  his  race,  religion,  nationality,  social  group 
or  political  opmion.  Incidentally  that  is  the 
U.N.  and  generally  accepted  definition  of  a 
refugee. 

Protection  of  Individuals  or  families  in- 
volved In  spedflc  situations  of  trouble  or 
perU  Is  only  part  of  our  work.  We  suppot 
a  number  of  continuing  American  and  In- 
ternational programs  concerned  with  general 
assistance  to  large  groups  of  refugees.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  helpful  briefly  to  describe 
these  programs  to  you. 

One  Is  support  for  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  111-year-old 
parent  organization  of  all  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties. ICRC  is  the  agency  which  enforces  the 
Geneva  Conventions  relating  to  treatment 
of  prisoners  and  civilian  victims  of  war. 

Another  assists  in  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
The  UNHCR  provides  legal  protection  for 
refugees.  Ho  arranges  Immediate  relief  as- 
sistance, guards  refugees  against  enforced 
repatriation,  encourages  governments  to 
grant  them  asylum,  and  assists  in  their  re- 
settlement in  new  countries.  His  operations 
often  are  conducted  la  cooperation  with 
other  internatloanl  or  national  refugee-re- 
lief programs. 

Still  another  Is  our  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  known  as  ICEM. 
This  body,  made  up  of  31  free  natlon.s.  wis 
established  In  1961,  and  since  then  has  ss- 
slsted  In  the  movements  of  more  than  3 
million  people,  refugees  and  migrants,  to 
new  homes  In   new  countries. 

Finally,  my  office  conducts  direct  programs 
established  by  our  Government  according  to 
unilateral  American  humanitarian  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

Our  Far  East  Refugee  Program  was  esUb- 
ll.shed  in  1954  to  help  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  refugees  who  fied  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  Working  through 
voluntary  agencies.  FERP  has  helped  In  the 
enormous  task  of  supplying  shelter,  food  and 
medical  care.  It  provides  Job  training  and 
student  scholarships,  and  assists  and  coun- 
sels those  of  the  refugees  who  are  emigrating 
to  the  United  States.  Vocational  schools,  hos- 
pitals, housing  developments  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao  owe  their  existence  In  part  to 
this  program. 

An  operation  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  a 
little  more  detail  is  the  United  States  Refu- 
gee Program.  USRP  dates  back  to  a  time  of 
great  human  suffering  abroad.  The  World 
War  II  organizations  for  assisting  displaced 
pverscns  had  gone  out  of  business.  But  com- 
mtmlst  oppression  was  generating  new  waves 
of  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe.  The  only 
havens  these  unfortunates  could  find  were 
desolate  ar.d  rundo-AH  camps  left  over  from 
the  war.  In  Greece,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey. 
Food  was  scarce,  fuel  was  hard  to  come  by. 
medical  attention  was  insufficient  and  there 
was  no  machinery  for  resettlement  of  fam- 
ilies. People  were  suffering  physical  hard- 
ships of  the  worst  kind,  but  worst  of  all. 
they  were  almost  without  hope. 

American  public  opinion,  deeply  stirred, 
brought  action  from  a  sympathetic  Congress, 
which  quickly  provided  funds  for  relief  and 
resettlement.  What  Is  now  known  as  the 
United  States  Refugee  Prog.'-am  was  set  up 
in  1952.  Tlio  flow  of  refugees  has  been  un- 
even over  the  years,  but  it  has  been  unend- 
ing, with  sharp  increases  In  times  of  crUU 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  abortive  Hungarian 
revolt  of  1956,  lor  example,  brought  the  pre- 
cipitous flight  to  freedom  of  200,000  people. 
In  1968,  a  flood  of  Jews  fled  Poland;  in  the 
same  year,  nearly  60,000  refugees  from  Czech- 
oslovakia sought  asylum  In  foreign  countries. 
Currently.  Jews  and  others  In  increasing 
numbers  are  being  permitted  to  leave  th» 
Soviet  Union.  36.000  of  them  In  1973  WhUS 
motit  have  gone  to  Israel,  some  have  com* 
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to  the  United  States  under  Immigration 
p«role,  an  arrangement  worked  out  with  the 
gnistance  of  my  office. 

All  told,  m  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  Refugee  Program  has  provided  care 
and  resettlement  for  nearly  400,000  people, 
of  whom  about  two-thirds  have  found  new 
lives  In  America.  However,  the  normal  refugee 
flow  to  the  UjS.  is  10.200  a  year  under  our 
Immigratloii  laws  plus  those  who  come  in 
under  special  parole  status. 

I  hope  my  mention  of  these  programs  hsis 
not  conjured  up  pictures  of  platoons  and 
regiments  of  U.S.  Government  civil  servants 
swarming  Into  the  refugee  areas  of  the  world, 
with  offices  and  secretaries  and  In-bozes 
and  the  other  trapptogs  of  bureaucracy. 

This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  the  case. 
Ify  staff  Is  a  small  one,  coiMientrated  in  Wash- 
ington with  outposts  in  Geneva  and  Hong 
Kong.  Tlie  field  operators  of  U.S.  refugee 
relief,  unsung  heroes  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  paid  and  iinpald  workers  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  some  Americans,  some  re- 
cruited from  local  populations.  It  U  these 
people  who  serve  in  the  front  lines  of  refugee 
assistance.  They  work  ahnost  inevitably  in 
situations  of  physical  hardship,  sustained — 
as  I  have  noted  on  my  frequent  trips  a'oroad 
by  dedication  to  humcinltarlantsm  and  an 
enduring  belief  In  what  Is  right  and  good. 

My  office  executes  contracts  with  many  of 
these  agencies;  these  funds  usually  are  spent 
for  such  services  as  care  and  maintenance 
transportation  and  supplies  for  refugees 
and  migrants.  The  funds  In  some  oases  are 
augmented  by  grants  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program. 
But  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  agencies  comes  from 
the  millions  of  generous  and  compassionate 
Americans  who  subscribe  to  their  cam- 
paigns. Last  year  alone,  92  Government  ac- 
credited voluntary  agencies  had  humanitar- 
ian programs  in  130  countries,  for  which  they 
raised  from  private  donors  more  than  $470 
million,  undeniable  evidence  of  the  real 
and  tangible  response  by  Americans  to  the 
needs  of  the  less-fortunate  around  the  globe. 

If  you  count  our  domestic  effort  to  assist 
Cubaiis  who  have  reached  this  country,  your 
Government  currently  Is  spending  about 
$330  million  a  year  for  refugee  Bisslstance. 
But  let  me  not  give  the  Impression  that  we 
are  in  this  alone.  Other  countries— Denmark. 
West  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands— on  the  basis  of  population  and  wealth 
contribute  more  than  we  to  totematlonal 
refugee  programs. 

A  special  case  to  point  is  the  small,  neu- 
tral nation  of  Austria,  which  for  years  has 
upheld  principles  of  human  rights  and 
hmnanltarlanlsm  at  great  financial  cost  and 
ft  great  political  peril. 

Austria,  as  you  know,  has  borders  with 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
and  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
E\er  since  the  end  of  World  War  TI.  refugees 
from  communist  oppression  have  been  en- 
tering Austria  la  a  steady  flow  of  some  thou- 
sands of  persons  a  year,  interspersed  by  sud- 
den and  dramatic  mass  arrivals  resulting 
from  such  events  as  the  Hungarian  revolt  of 
1956  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  CBCchoslo- 
vakta  of  iges. 

Despite  their  exposed  position,  the  Aus- 
trians  have  never  flinched.  Austria  Is  avow- 
edly and  successfully  neutral.  But  tt  has 
placed  the  needs  of  hum»ti  beings  and  the 
Importance  of  meeting  their  needs  on  a  plane 
of  eompasBloo  above  the  crosscurrents  of 
political  controversy.  Austria  has  recMved 
refugees  in  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands over  the  years.  And  It  has  Joined  In 
VK%t*TDA,  tocluding  those  we  support,  to 
psss  the  refugees  on  to  other  oouatries  for 
rtsettiement.  Since  world  War  n  Austrian 
*«P»yers  have  spent  more  th«n  «186  mllUon 
for  these  purposes.  Both  In'  human  and  fi- 


nancial terms.  It  Is  an  admirable  and  out- 
standing performance.  I  am  proud  that  the 
United  States  is  a  leader  among  the  other 
nations  which  have  helped  Austria  carry 
the  load. 

As  to  specific  refugee  situations  over- 
seas, the  most  dramatic  In  recent  years  came 
In  1971-1972.  not  In  Europe  but  In  South 
Asia,  when  violence  In  what  was  East  Paki- 
stan sent  Bengalis  streaming  Into  India  at 
a  rate  which  sometimes  reached  150,000  per- 
sons a  day.  Ultimately  there  were  nearly  10 
mllUon  of  them,  huddled  In  more  than  a 
thousand  primitive  camps. 

India  accepted  the  burden  but  appealed 
to  the  United  Nations  for  help,  and  this 
triggered  probably  the  most  Intensive  relief 
operation  ever  mounted.  Before  It  was  over. 
70  nations  and  scores  of  voluntary  agencies 
had  contributed  commodities  and  money, 
a  cholera  epidemic  had  been  averted,  mil- 
lions of  blankets  had  been  supplied,  children 
had  been  saved  from  malnutrition — well.  It 
was  a  great  example  of  world  humanltarlan- 
Ism  at  work.  Ultimately,  with  establishment 
of  Bangladesh,  the  refugees  went  home  and 
began  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  this  program 
was  more  than  t90  mllUon  In  commodities 
and  funds  from  the  government  plus  $11 
mllUon  from  private  sources — we  were  the 
first  and  largest  foreign  donor.  It  was  this 
mammoth  crisis  which  confronted  me  only 
weeks  after  I  took  oQce — to  find  myself  pro- 
jected Into  the  chairmanship  of  an  across- 
the-board  Government  committee  which 
coordinated  the  US.  response.  I  pride  my- 
self that  the  United  States  did  weU. 

Although  not  of  this  magnitude,  there 
have  been  many  other  crises  In  the  three- 
plus  years  of  my  term  In  office.  Quite  re- 
cently, our  diplomatic  efforts  helped  to  pro- 
tect alien  refugees  dvirlng  and  alter  the 
revolution  In  Chile.  We  have  been  able  to 
speed  the  arrival  of  US-bound  Cuban  ref- 
ugees stranded  In  Spain.  In  the  Sudan,  we 
have  helped  the  VH.  High  Commissioner  re- 
patriate refugees  from  that  country's  long 
civil  war.  In  South  Asia  we  presently  are  as- 
sisting what  probably  Is  history's  largest 
airlift  between  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan.  We 
have  Joined  to  the  effort  to  resettle  thou- 
sands of  Asians  expeUed  from  Uganda. 

The  programs  I  have  Just  enumerated — 
Chile,  Cubans.  Sudanese.  South  Asians. 
Uganda  Asians — have  helped  or  are  helping 
more  than  a  mlUlon  dispossessed  people  to 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  dignity  and  self- 
sufficiency.  They  are  mere  samples  of  what 
has  been  occurring  In  today's  world,  and 
what  is  going  to  continue  to  occur  lor  the 
forseeable  future. 

I  am  confident  that  we  Americans,  In  or 
out  of  Government,  are  going  to  conttaue  to 
respond,  imtU  we  ultimately  can  edge  man- 
kind toward  the  day  that  basic  rights  are 
universally  recognized  and  human  dignity 
universally  respected.  It  Is  not  gotog  to  be 
a  short  haul. 


MODEL  STATE  DAY  CARE  PACIIJTY 
LICENSING  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  become  aware,  especially  during  re- 
cent months,  of  the  tragic  oonseQuences 
of  falling  to  provide  adequate  eare  and 
support  to  the  Nation's  families  and  chil- 
dren. In  an  effort  to  tisslst  families  and 
others  working  to  support  families  in 
their  task  of  adequately  caring  for  chll- 
^eo,  Uie  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  importent  legislation  which 
alms  to  preventing  child  abuse. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  dilld  abuse, 
Involvii^c  children  out  of  their  own 
homes,  that  has  also  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  TtoAi 


involves  the  quality  of  day  care  services. 
We  have  all  come  to  realize  the  horror 
that  can  result  when,  inadvertently,  we 
do  not  adequately  protect  our  children. 

Some  6f  the  terrible  things  that  can 
happen  to  children  are  so  stark  that  they 
need  no  explanation — six  children  are 
burned  to  death  in  a  basement,  a  5-week- 
old  baby  dies  of  head  injuries  during  nap 
time  in  a  family  day  care  home.  There 
are  less  dramatic,  but  equsQly  compelling 
reasons  to  insist  that  children  be  pro- 
tected, but  It  is  these  Instances  that  re- 
main in  one's  mind. 

Because  of  the  need  to  protect  chil- 
dren, because  families  want  and  need 
our  support  in  this  effort,  and  because 
there  is  such  a  broad  concensus  among 
professional  groups  in  support  of  a  floor 
of  protection,  the  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly and  overwhelmingly  voted  in  favor  of 
basic  day  care  standards.  This  essen- 
tially noncontroversial  aspect  of  the 
Congress  work  has  resulted  in  the  main- 
tenance, at  the  Federal  level,  of  a  basic 
floor  for  day  care  called  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Day  Care  Requirements.  These 
Federal  requirements  have  now  been  in 
effect  nearly  6  years. 

At  the  State  level,  work  has  also  gone 
forth  on  behalf  of  children.  In  many 
States,  there  w^as  a  sound  floor  in  law 
or  regulation  before  we  recognized  the 
need  at  the  Federal  level.  For  many  of 
those  States,  the  move  to  revise  and  Im- 
prove their  day  care  standards  has  been 
a  continuous  process. 

One  aspect  of  that  process  has  oeen 
proceeding  quietly,  through  the  work  of 
local.  State,  and  national  organizations, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Organizations  for  Children  and 
Youth— NCOCY— headed  by  Its  able  and 
creative  executive  director,  Ms.  Judith 
S.  Helm^.  NCOCY  members,  constituting 
themselves  as  a  "Day  Care  AUlance," 
have  been  working  for  nearlj-  a  year  to 
arrive  at  the  point  where  they  could 
offer  assistance  to  States  that  wish  to 
revise  and  improve  their  day  care  licens- 
ing. It  is  through  the  exercise  of  licens- 
ing that  we  are  assured  that  our  children 
are  protected.  In  addition,  licensing  is 
a  protection  for  parents,  in  that  they  may 
be  assured  that  the  places  their  children 
are  cared  for  are  beneficial.  And  those 
who  care  for  other  children  have  the 
guidance  and  support  of  licensing  staff, 
as  they  carry  out  day  care  services  or 
plan  new  services. 

The  Day  Care  Alliance  has  now  com- 
pleted work  on  a  model  statute  which 
States  may  wish  to  consider,  a  statute 
that  has  several  excellent  features: 

First.  The  Day  Care  Facility  Licensing 
Act  generally  provides  for  a  quality  of 
care  similar  to  that  which  is  reimburs- 
able under  Federal  legislation — it  is 
sound  from  the  intergovernmental  view- 
point: 

Second.  The  Day  Care  Facility  Li- 
censing Act  provides  for  appropriate  in- 
volvement by  that  most  essential  group 
of  persons,  parents  of  children  actually 
receiving  day  csire  services — it  is  sound 
from  the  point  of  view  of  families: 

Third.  The  Day  Care  Facility  Licens- 
ing Act  provides  a  quality  of  care  thut 
has  won  the  support  of  35  organizations 
concerned  about  families  and  their  chil- 
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dren,  ranging  from  the  APL-CIO  and 
other  national  groups  such  as  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  anil  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  \fomen  to 
groups  with  experience  at  the  State  level 
such  as  the  Minnesota  Cbildr«i's  Lobby 
aod  Quality  Child  Care.  Inc.,-  of  Min- 
neapolis— a  group  with  special  expertise 
in  family  day  care — It  is  sound  from  the 
point  of  view  of  experts  and  operators; 

Fourth.  The  Day  Care  Facility  Li- 
censing Act,  finally,  provides  the  States 
with  a  moderate  approach  in  terms  of 
siiggested  legislation,  modermte  In  its 
clarity  of  language,  its  brevity,  and  its 
reliance  on  State  legislators  and  State 
agencies  to  utilize  the  framework  of  the 
model  act  as  they  deem  appropriate — it 
is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
adaptable  for  each  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  to  know  the  breadth  of  sup- 
port that  the  Day  Care  Facility  Ucenslng 
Act  has  won.  Therefore.  I  ask  ananimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  a  complete 
list  of  the  National.  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations that  have  endorsed  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  proposed  act  will  encour- 
age States  to  reexamine  their  existing 
licensing  codes  and  to  compare  them. 
Just  as  many  States  are  reexamining 
their  child- abuse  laws  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience  and  the  recommendation 
of  gfToups  with  special  expertise,  so  also 
States  might  wish  to  look  at  this  related 
matter  of  day  care  from  a  fresh  perspec- 
tive. I  believe  the  model  legislation  which 
the  Day  Care  Alliance  has  prepared  to 
be  enormously  useful,  and  I  commend  it 
to  you  for  your  consideration.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  the  text  of  the  act 
in  the  Record. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
background  of  the  act,  and  Uie  way  it 
compares  to  other  guidelines  Issued  for 
the  consideration  of  the  States.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  introduction  to  the 
act,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  introduction  be  permitted  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  Dat  Ca»k  Pacelitt  Uocn  sing  Act 
iwt«oddctiok 

There  1«  little  disagreement  tbat  children 
In  day  care  need  adequate  protection.  There 
Ls  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about 
what  Is  "adequate."  On  the  one  hand,  many 
organizations  hold  that  the  interests  of  the 
chUd  are  moat  Important  and  need  to  be 
protected  by  the  Iloenaing  proceea.  This  posi- 
tion grows  out  of  and  is  directly  related  to 
their  position  in  regard  to  child  neglect  and 
abuse:  some  parents  and  guardians  do  not 
care  for  their  children  adequately.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  bold  that 
there  is  no  need  to  license  day  care,  and 
that  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  is 
and  what  is  not  adeqtiate  care  tor  children 
should  be  left  to  the  caregivers  and  the 
parents. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  disagreement 
about  whose  interests  are  paramount,  there 
are  also  conflicting  Interests  apart  from 
those  at  Issue  in  the  day  care  of  children. 


If  the  various  problems  connected  with  li- 
censing day  care  were  solved,  as  a  service 
caring  for  children,  there  would  be  stUl  three 
related  areas:  fire  codes;  safety  codes:  build- 
ing codes.  In  each  of  these  three  areas,  there 
are  legitimate  conoems  which  also  must  be 
addressed.  For  Instance,  it  can  be  said  that 
day  care  centers  should  be  allowed  wherever 
there  Is  a  need  for  such  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  allowing  day  care  centers  to  be 
built  in  some  areas  would  be  ill-advised: 
certain  residential  areas  have  zoning  restric- 
tions: certain  other  areas  are  inappropriate 
for  children  because  of  hazardous  conditions. 

In  recognition  of  these  problems,  and 
stimulated  by  a  substantial  growth  in  inter- 
est by  governments  and  others  in  more  rapid 
development  of  day  care  services,  a  licensing 
project  was  begun  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment beginning  in  September,  1970.  Many 
organizations  sent  representatives  to  the  var- 
ious meetings  called  in  connection  with  that 
project,  but  some  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
day  care  licensing  act  and  related  materials 
which  HEW  eventually  published.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  HEW  document  was 
along  two  lines :  1 )  the  document  attempted 
to  cover  too  much  detaU,  and  was  not  In  a 
format  which  could  be  easUy  addressed  by 
most  stage  legislatures;  2)  the  document 
reflected  a  philosophy  of  day  care  licensing 
which  was  not  sufficiently  protective  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Act  drafted  by  the  Day  Care  Alliance 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the  Issues 
related  to  day  care  facility  licensing.  Al- 
though the  Day  Care  Alliance  recognizes 
that  there  are  problems  with  Are.  safety,  and 
buUdlng  codes  for  day  care  facilities,  the 
Alliance  believes  that  those  issues  must  be 
dealt  with  in  other  documents,  not  as  part 
of  any  suggested  legislation.  Additionally, 
the  Alliance  believes  that  the  variance  be- 
tween states  Is.  to  some  degree,  the  result  of 
practical  experience  gained  over  time  and 
that  any  adjustments  in  the  Are,  safety,  and 
building  codes  within  a  state  must  be  done 
with  utmost  caution.  Many  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  Alliance  have  published  mate- 
rials relating  to  these  matters  and  at  some 
future  date  the  Alliance  may  draft  some  gen- 
eral guidelines  In  the  area.  For  now,  the  Al- 
liance believes  that  the  major  need  Is  for 
a  licensing  act  that  responds  to  the  needs 
identified  early  by  the  HEW  study: 

1.  "The  three  categories  of  day  care  facil- 
ities— family  day  oare  homes,  group  day  care 
homes,  and  day  care  centers^are  defined  in 
different  terms  from  State  to  State,  but  some 
States  do  not  Include  all  three  definitions  in 
their  regulations  " 

2.  "State  licensing  of  family  day  oare  homes 
is  not  mandatory  In  10  States." 

3.  "Some  States  do  not  apply  mandatory 
State  licensing  requirements  In  all  cities  and 
counties." 

The  Alliance's  draft  legislation  Is  aimed  at 
meeting  these  three  major  deficiencies.  The 
Alliance  draft: 

1.  Defines  the  three  categories  of  day  care 
facilities  (cited  above)  In  terms  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  chief  Federal  regula- 
tion which  applies  to  day  care  and  with 
which  most  states  must  comply  In  order  to 
receive  reimbursement,  the  19fl8  Federal  In- 
teroffency  Day  Care  IUquirement$. 

a.  Makes  licensing  of  family  day  care  homes 
mandatory. 

3.  Provides  a  legcU  base  for  states  to  apply 
mandatory  state  licensing  requirements  in 
aU  cities  and  counties. 

The  AU  lance  draft,  since  It  Is  related  closely 
to  the  1968  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Requ^rementt .  would  provide  slightly  higher 
quality  care  than  the  HEW  draft.  The  Alli- 
ance bellerea  that,  essentially,  the  quality 
floor  should  be  higher  than  those  who  pub- 
lished the  HKW  draft.  There  are  also  impor- 
tant dlffsrenoes  in  two  other  areas:  the  Al- 
liance draft  stresses  parental  inTolvemsnt; 


the  AUlance  code  recognizes  the  fact  that  day 
care  services  involve  a  number  of  profes- 
sional   dlsclplinee. 

The  Alliance  draft  also  differs  from  the 
HEW  draft  In  that  It  requires  most  family 
day  care  homes  to  be  Individually  licensed. 
This  recommendation,  while  It  differs  from 
that  of  some  licensing  experts.  Is  based  on  tte 
history  of  failure  of  the  alternative  ^). 
proach — registration  or  non-Ucenslng.  An 
Importar.t  study  Just  completed  In  England 
shows  that  unlicensed  family  day  care  homes 
are  a  key  factor  In  the  continuing  incidence 
of  deprivation  and  poverty,  and  that  there 
are  clear  connections  between  school  failure, 
delinquency,  and  the  like,  and  the  use  of 
non-licensed  family  day  care  homes. 

The  Alliance  draft  also  differs  from  ths 
HEW  draft  In  that  it  does  not  allow  for  a 
delegation  of  licensing  authcK'lty  to  large 
operators  of  day  care  programs  called  "day 
care  systems."  Some  believe  that  It  may  Im 
a  conflict  of  interest  for  a  day  care  operator 
to  license  or  otherwise  enforce  regulations 
which  pertain  to  his  programs. 

The  Alliance  draft  grows  out  of  a  belief 
that  children  require  "an  extra  pound  of  pro- 
tection." that  the  evidence  shows  that  even 
well-meaning  care-givers  can  and  do  barm 
children,  and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  states 
to  sec  such  licensing  requirements  as  are 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  health,  safety  and 
well-being  of  these  particularly  vulnerable 
citizens,  young  children. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Alliance  that  consid- 
eration of  this  draft  legislation  will  lead  to 
an  examination  of  the  existing  state  and 
other  licensing  codes,  and  that  such  amend- 
ments wUl  be  made  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect children. 

State  Day  Case  FAcnJTT  Licensing  Act 
(Most  states  currently  have  statutes  that 
provide  for  the  licensing  of  day  care  facili- 
ties; however,  when  legally  challenged,  it  baa 
been  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  statutes 
are  deficient.  The  draft  legislation  below 
constitutes  no  more  than  suggestions  with 
respect  to  the  problems  posed  by  some  licens- 
ing statutes.  The  language  should,  therefore, 
be  introduced  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  local  conditions.  Existing  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  requirements  should 
be  examined. 

In  general,  the  draft  is  based  on  these 
premises:  1)  government's  responsibility  to 
protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens 
in  matters  related  to  the  provision  and  use  of 
services  rests  on  a  benevolent  exercise  of  the 
poUce  powers  of  the  individual  states;  3)  day 
care  as  a  facility  or  a  service  to  be  regulated 
to  be  an  exercise  of  the  doctrine  of  poreni 
patriae — the  state  acting  as  protector  or  ulti- 
mate guardian  in  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  children.) 

SirOGBSTSD    IJniig.ATION 

(Title,  enacting  clause  etc.) 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  This  Act  shall  be 
entitled  The  ChUd  Day  Care  Facility  li- 
censing Act.> 

Section  2.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  Act 
la  to  authori^  the  licensing  of  day  care  fs- 
ciUties  for  Children.  Licenses  are  authorlseil 
if  the  Act  and  applicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  met.  Penalties  are  eeteOillshed  if  day 
care  facilities  are  operated  without  the  re- 
quired license.  The  purpose  (rf  licensing  is  to 
regulate  day  care  facilities  so  as  to  asstn 
that  those  faculties  wm  offer  and  assure  chil- 
dren ths  care,  protection,  superyiston  and 
the  promotion  of  sound  growtH  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  their  health,  satsty  aai 
welfare. 


«  {Cominent.  The  statute  Is  addrssaed  to 
day  oare  and  not  to  the  llosnslnc  of  ott* 
ChUd  care  or  child  pUoeraent  faculties.  8«M 
legisUtures  may  wish  to  conclude  otlME  U' 
osnsing  tasks  in  a  single  statute.) 
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Bection  3.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  Act: 
(1)  "day  care"  means  the  care,  supervision, 
njd  guidance  of  a  child  or  children,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  parent,  on  a  regvilar  basis,  with 
or  without  pay.  for  periods  of  at  least  2  hours 
but  less  than  34  hours  per  day.  In  a  place 
other  than  the  chUd's  or  the  children's  own 
home  or  homes; 

(3)  "day  care  facility"  means  a  "family 
(jay  care  home,"  a  "group  day  care  home," 
or  a  "day  care  center,"  as  defined  in  this  Act. 
wlietber  known  at  incorporated  under  some 
other  descriptive  title  or  name  such  as  "Day 
Nursery."  "Nursery  School,"  "ChUd  Play 
School,"  "Day  Camp,"  "ChUd  Development 
Onter,"  "Early  Childhood  Center,"  "Recrea- 
tion Center."  and  the  like:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  "day  care  center"  does  not  include 
t  public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  engaged  In  providing  legaUy  author- 
ized educational  and  related  fimctlons  and 
which  meets  the  accreditation  standards  ap- 
plicable In  that  state;  » 

(3)  "famUy  day  care  home"  means  an 
occupied  private  residence  which  receives  one 
or  more  but  fewer  than  seven  children  who 
tre  related  or  unrelated  to  the  resident  care- 
giver. No  more  than  five  children  may  be 
received  when  chUdren  under  3  years  of  age 
ue  received,  and  no  more  than  two  cbUdren 
under  3  may  be  received  at  the  same  time. 
The  maximum  numbM*  of  chUdren  to  be  re- 
ceived shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
chUdren  normally  residing  in  the  home. 

(4)  "group  day  care  home"  means  an  oc- 
cupied private  residence  which  receives  seven 
through  twelve  chUdren  who  are  related  or 
unrelated  to  the  resident  caregiver.  The 
maximum  number  of  children  to  be  received 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  children 
normally  residing  in  the  home.» 

(5)  "day  care  center"  means  (1)  any  fa- 
cility other  than  an  occupied  residence 
which  receives  one  or  more  children  for  day 
care,  or  (11)  any  facility  including  an  oc- 
cupied residence  which  provides  day  care  for 
IS  or  more  chUdren  including  the  children 
normally  residing  in  the  home  and  chUdren 
received  for  day  care  who  are  related  or  un- 
related to  the  resident  caregiver.* 

ChUd-staff  ratloe  in  all  facilities  should 
be  lowered  in  all  insrt^nces  where  chUdren 
with  handicapping  conditions  or  special 
needs  are  served. 


'  (Comment.  It  Is  recognized,  however,  that 
a  day  care  facility,  subject  to  licensing,  might 
be  operated  In  connection  with  these  public 
or  private  schools.) 

•  Comment.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
the  group  day  care  home  would  probably  re- 
quire some  modification  of  the  home  and 
that  the  modified  home  should  serve  only 
as  many  children  as  It  can  integrate  into  its 
own  physical  setting  and  pattern  of  living. 
It  Is  especially  suitable  for  school-age  chil- 
dren, who  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
mothering  or  individual  care,  and  who  can 
profit  from  considerable  association  with 
their  peers.  If  preschool  children  are  received, 
appropriate  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  received  or  addi- 
tional staff  should  be  obtained.  Preschool 
children  should  be  cared  for  somewhat  sepa- 
rately, and  the  chUd-staff  ratio  for  the  pre- 
school group  shotUd  not  exceed  five  to  one. 
If  ChUdren  under  3  are  received,  they  should 
be  cared  for  sepcirately,  by  caregivers  who 
are  !K>lely  responsible  for  their  care,  and  the 
child-staff  ratio  should  not  exceed  two  to 
one.) 

*  {Comment.  Day  care  centers  should  not 
accept  children  under  3  years  of  age  unless 
the  care  approximates  the  mothering  in  the 
famUy  home.  If  chUdren  under  3  are  re- 
ceived, they  should  be  cared  for  in  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  center,  by  caregivers  who 
*n  solely  responsible  for  their  care,  and  the 
ChUd-staff  ratio  shovUd  not  exceed  two  to 
one.  As  far  as  a  reasonable  staffing  pattern 
will  pennlt,  tha  same  persons  would  ke 
charged  with  the  care  of  ths  same  infants.) 


(6)  Day  Care  Operator.  The  person,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  voluntary  association, 
or  other  pubUc  or  private  organization  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  overall  operation 
of  a  day  care  faculty. 

(7)  Caregiver.  Any  person  whose  duties  in- 
clude direct  care,  supervision  and  guidance 
of  chUdren  In  a  day  care  faculty. 

(8)  ChUd.  A  person  who  has  not  reached 
the  eighteenth  birthday. 

(9)  Department.  The  State  agency  desig- 
nated to  administer  day  care  Ucenslng  under 
this  Act.!^ 

(10)  Board.  The  State  Advisory  Board  on 
day  care  licensing  named  under  this  Act  to 
advise  the  department. 

(11)  Director.  The  administrative  head  of 
the  department. 

(12)  Related.  Any  of  the  following  rela- 
tionships by  marriage,  blood,  or  adoption: 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  sister,  step- 
parent, step-brother,  step-sister,  uncle,  aunt. 

(13)  License.  A  license  issued  to  an  opera- 
tor of  a  new  day  care  facility  authorizing  the 
licensee  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  license,  this  Act,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department. 

(14)  Provisional  License.  A  license  Issued 
to  an  operator  of  a  new  day  care  facUity  au- 
thorizing the  licensee  to  begin  operations  al- 
though the  licensee  is  temporarUy  unable  to 
comply  with  aU  of  the  requirements  for  a 
license,  but  In  no  case  shall  such  a  provision- 
al license  be  effective  beyond  18  months. 

(15)  Approval.  A  written  notice  issued  to  a 
department,  agency,  or  InBtitution  of  the 
State,  or  a  county,  city,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, approving  the  operation  of  a  day 
care  facUity  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  notice,  this  Act,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department. 

(16)  Provisional  Approval.  A  written  notice 
Issued  to  a  department,  sigency,  or  institu- 
tion of  the  State,  or  a  county,  city,  or  other 
political  subdivision  approving  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  a  day  care  fa- 
cility although  the  operator  is  temporarUy 
unable  to  comply  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  approval,  but  in  no  case  shaU  such 
provisional  approval  be  effective  beyond  18 
months. 

Section  4.  (Licensing  and  approval.) 

(a)  No  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
voluntary  association,  or  other  organization 
may  operate  a  day  care  facUity  unless  licensed 
to  do  so  by  the  Department:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  operation  of  a  home  specifically 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  family  day 
care  home  shall  not  preclude  the  issuance  of 
a  license  if  application  Is  made  for  one. 

(b)  Day  care  faculties  operated  by  the 
State,  or  by  a  county,  city,  or  other  political 
subdivision,  must  meet  or  exceed  reqiUre- 
ments  for  all  other  licensed  operators  of  day 
care  faculties.  The  department,  agency,  or 
institution  of  the  State,  or  the  county,  city, 
or  other  political  subdivision  which  operates 
a  day  care  facility  or  facilities  shaU  obtain 
approval  from  the  department  rather  than 
licensure  In  order  to  operate  such  facility  or 
faculties.  The  department  shall  provide  visit- 
ation, consultation,  and  information  services 
to  such  departments,  agencies,  or  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  and  to  such  counties, 
cities,  or  other  political  subdivisions. 

(c)  Application  for  license  or  approval  shall 
be  made  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  manner  it  prescribes. 

(d)  Before  issuing  a  license  or  approval  the 
Department  shall  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  applicant  and  the  proposed  plan  of  care, 
maintenance,  and  supervision  for  children 
and  for  operating  a  day  care  facUity.  If  the 
results  of  the  investigation  eiatisfy  the  de- 
partment that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 


the  applicable  rules  and  regulations  promtU- 
gated  by  the  department  are  satisfied,  a 
license  or  approval  shaU  be  Issued.  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  all  of  the  appUcable  rules  and 
regula,tlons  cannot  be  met  Immediately  but 
can  and-wUl  be  met  within  six  months  or 
less,  and  the  deviations  do  not  threaten  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  chUdren.  then  a  pro- 
visional license  or  provlflional  approval  shall 
be  issued  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  issuance. 
Section  5.  (Denial  and  Notice.] 
(a)  An  appUcant  who  has  been  denied  a 
license  by  the  Department  shall  be  given 
prompt  written  notice  thereof  by  certified 
or  registered  maU  to  the  address  shown  m 
the  application.  The  notice  sbaU  contain  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  deiJal  and 
shall  inform  the  applicant  that  there  is  a 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Director 
in  writing  within  30  days  after  the  maUing 
of  notice  of  denial.  Upon  receiving  a  timely 
written  appecU  the  Director  shaU  give  the 
applicant  reasonable  notice  and  an  opj>ortu- 
nlty  for  a  prompt  hearing  before  an  impar- 
tial hearing  examiner  with  respect  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  application.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  the  hear- 
ing examiner  shaU  make  the  final  decision 
of  the  Department  as  to  whether  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  granted  either  for  a  license 
or  a  provisional  license  or  denied. 

(b)  An  applicant  who  has  been  denied  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  shall  be  given 
prompt  written  notice  thereof,  which  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
denial.  The  notice  also  shall  inform  the  ap- 
plicant that  It  may,  within  30  days  after  the 
maiUng  of  the  notice  of  denial  appeal  the 
denial  by  making  a  written  request  to  the 
director  for  an  opportunity  to  show  cause 
why  its  application  shoiUd  not  be  denied. 
Upon  receiving  a  timely  written  request  the 
director  shall  give  the  appUcant  reasonable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  prompt,  in- 
formal meeting  with  the  director  or  his  des- 
ignee with  reeiject  to  the  denial  of  the  ap- 
plication and  an  opportunity  to  submit 
written  material  with  respect  thereto.  On  the 
basis  of  the  avaUable  evidence.  Including  in- 
formation obtained  at  the  informal  meeting 
and  from  the  written  material,  the  Director 
shall  decide  whether  the  application  shall 
be  granted  for  approval,  provisional  approval 
or  denial.  The  decision  of  the  Director  shaU 
be  In  writing,  shall  contain  findings  of  fact 
and  rulings  of  law.  and  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  parties  to  the  proceedings  by  certified  or 
registered  maU  to  their  last  known  addresses 
as  may  be  shown  in  the  application,  or 
otherwise. 

Section  6.  [Powers  to  suspend,  revoke,  or 
make  probationary.] 

(a)  The  Department  shaU  have  power  to 
suspend,  revoke,  or  make  probationary  a  li- 
cense or  approval  if  a  licensee  or  approved 
operator  is  found  not  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  re- 
specting day  care  facilities. 

(b)  A  licensee  or  approved  operator  whose 
license  or  approval  is  about  to  be  suspended, 
revoked  or  made  probationary  shall  be  given 
written  notice  by  certified  or  registered  maU 
addressed  to  the  location  shown  on  the  li- 
cense or  approval.' 

The  notice  shaU  contain  a  statement  of 
and  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  action  and 
shaU  inform  the  Ucensee  or  approved  oper- 
ator that  there  is  a  right  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion to  the  director  in  writing  within  10  days 
after  the  maUing  of  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  If  no  timely  written  appeal  is 
made,  the  Ucense  shall  be  suspended,  revoked 
or  made  probationary  as  of  the  termination 
of  the  10-day  period. 


»  (Comment.  The  licensing  function  should 
be  carried  by  a  state  agency  which  has  a 
major  interest  and  responslbUlty  for  com- 
prehensive services  to  chUdren  and  their 
famiUes.  The  legislature  in  each  state  can 
best  Identify  that  agency.) 


•  (Comment.  The  text  permits  suspension 
and  revocation  only  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  It  should  be  noted  that  Section  7  of 
the  Act  provides  for  injunctive  reUef  where 
serious  harm  to  chUdren  is  threatened.) 
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Iq  the  case  of  a  license,  upon  receiving  a 
timely  written  appeal  the  director  shall  give 
the  licensee  reasonable  notice  and  an  opptor- 
tunlty  for  a  prompt  hearing  before  a  hearing 
examiner  with  respect  to  the  propioeecl  action. 
On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearing,  the  hearing  examiner  shall  make 
the  flnaj  decision  of  the  Department  as  to 
whether  the  license  shall  be  su^ended,  re- 
voked or  made  probationary. 

In  the  case  of  an  approval,  upon  receiving  a 
timely  wrlt'en  appeal,  the  director  shall  give 
the  approved  operator  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  prompt.  Informal  meet- 
ing with  the  Director  or  his  deslgrnee  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  action,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  written  material  with  re- 
spect thereto.  On  the  basis  of  the  available 
evidence  Including  Information  obtained  at 
the  Informal  meeting  and  from  the  written 
material,  the  Director  shall  decide  whether 
the  approval  shall  be  suspended,  revoked  or 
made  probationary.  The  decision  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  In  writing,  shall  contain  find- 
ings of  fact  and  rulings  of  law.  and  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  by 
certified  or  registered  mall  to  their  last 
known  addresses  as  may  be  shown  In  the 
application,  or  otherwise. 

Provided,  however,  that  If  the  Director 
finds  that  the  health  or  safety  of  the  chil- 
dren .so  requires,  he  shall  order  the  Immedi- 
ate suspension  of  the  license  or  approval. 
The  licensee  or  approved  operator  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  order  'by  personal 
service  or  by  certified  or  registered  mall  ad- 
dressed to  the  location  shown  on  the  license 
or  approval.  The  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  suspension  and 
shall  Inform  the  licensee  or  approved  opera- 
tor that  there  Is  a  right  to  petition  the  Di- 
rector to  reconsider  the  order.  The  petition 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  made  within 
10  days  after  the  personal  service  or  the  mail- 
ing of  the  order.  In  the  case  of  a  license, 
upon  receiving  a  timely  written  petition,  the 
Director  shall  give  the  licensee  or  approved 
operator  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  prompt  bearing  before  a  hearing 
exanUner  with  respect  to  the  order  of  sus- 
pension of  the  license  or  approval.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  bearing, 
the  hearing  examiner  shall  make  the  final 
decision  of  the  Department  as  to  whether  the 
order  of  suspension  shall  be  affirmed  or 
reversed. 

In  the  case  of  an  approval,  upon  receiving 
a  timely  written  petition,  the  Director  shall 
give  the  approved  operator  reasonable  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  prompt.  Informal 
meeting  with  the  Director  or  his  designee 
■with  respect  to  the  proposed  action,  and  an 
opportunity  to  submit  v^rltten  material  with 
respect  thereto.  On  the  basis  of  the  available 
evidence  including  information  obtained  at 
the  Informal  meeting  and  from  the  written 
material,  the  Director  shall  decide  whether 
the  order  of  suspension  shall  be  affirmed  or 
reversed.  The  decision  of  the  Director  shall 
be  in  writing,  shall  contain  findings  of  fact 
and  rulings  of  law,  and  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  parties  to  the  proceedings  by  certified 
or  registered  mall  to  their  last  known  ad- 
dresses as  may  be  shown  in  the  application, 
or  otherwise. 

(c)  At  the  hearing  provided  for  by  this 
section  or  by  Section  5.  the  applicant  or  li- 
censee may  be  represented  by  counsel,  and 
has  the  rl^ht  to  call,  examine  and  cross- 
examine  wlTuesdes.  The  hearing  examiner  is 
empowered  to  n^qulre  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  by  subp)oena  on  behalf 
of  the  appellant  or  Department.  Hearing  ex- 
aminer decisions  shall  be  In  writing,  shall 
coT'.tatn  findings  of  fact  and  rulings  of  law, 
and  shall  be  mailed  to  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings  by  certified  or  registered  mall 
to  their  la.'-t  known  addresses  as  may  be 
Shown  In   the   application,  or  otherwise.' 


Section  7.  [Rules  and  regulations.) 
(a)  The  Department  shall  develop  and 
promulgate  rule.';  and  regulations  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  day  care  fa- 
cilities, and  lor  the  granting,  suspending, 
revoking  and  making  probationary  of  both 
licenses  and  approvals  and  provisional  li- 
censes and  provisional  approvals.  In  develop- 
ing such  rules  and  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment shall  consult  Tlth: 

(1)  Other  appropriate  State  agencies  (In- 
cluding the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  State  Fire 
Marshal  and  the  State  Attorney  General). 
The  r^ncles  consulted  are  hereby  directed 
to  cooperate  with  and  asrilst  the  Department 
in  developing  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  licensing  and  approval  of  day 
r.ire  facilities. 

(2)  Parents,  guardians  or  custodians  of 
those   chl'dren   who  u'^p  the  service. 

(3i    Child  advocacy  groups. 

(4)  The  Statp  Advisory-  Board  on  day  care 
Ucensk'g  established   by   this   Act 

(5)  Hnpre.ie-.tatlves  of  those  who  operate 
day  care  facilities. 

(6)  Exports  in  the  various  professional 
fle'.ds  which  aro  rele  an*  to  child  care,  child 
de'-elopment.  child  hf^alth.  and  early  child- 
hood education. 

Draft  formulations  ?hall  be  widely  circu- 
lated for  criticism  and  comment.'"' 

(b)  The  rules  and  regulations  for  operat- 
ing and  maintaUUng  day  care  facilities  shall 
be  designed  to  promote  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  to  be 
served  by  a.ssuri'ig  safe  and  adequate  sur- 
roundings and  healthful  food;  by  assuring 
supervision  and  car.'  of  the  children  by  capa- 
ble, qualified  personnel  of  sufficient  number; 
by  assuring  an  adequate  program  of  activi- 
ties and  services  to  enhance  the  development 
of  each  child;  and  by  assuring  continuous 
parental  participation  In  all  aspects  of  the 
program. 

The  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
granting,  suspending,  revoking  and  making 
probationary  licenses  and  approvals  and  11- 
cenalng  and  approval  administration  shall 
be  designed  to  promote  the  pmppr  and  effi- 
cient processing  of  matters  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Department  and  to  assure 
applicants,  licensees  and  approved  operators 
fair  and  expeditious  treatment  under  the 
law.» 

(c)  The  Department  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  its  licensing  and  ap- 
proval rules  and  regulations,  at  least  once 
each  three  years. 

(d)  The  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
published  In  such  a  way  as  to  msike  them 
readily  available  to  the  public. 

(el  The  Department  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed final  draft  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  amendments,  as  required  by  the 
provUlons  of  (the  State  Code  of  Adminis- 
trative Procedure);  provided,  however,  that. 
In  any  event,  they  shall  be  published  in 
media  of  general  circulation  In  order  to 
reach  the  public  statewide  at  least  80  days 
and  no  more  than  90  days  before  they  are 
proposed  to  go  Into  effect.  The  publication 


•  [Comment  The  licensee  Is  entitled  to  a 
trial-type  hearing  on  the  Issue  of  suspension 
or /evocation.) 


"  (Comment.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Act 
is  to  enable  the  appropriate  state  agercy  to 
develop  and  promulgate  the  detailed  stand- 
ards, rules  and  regulations  needed  both  for 
the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
licensing  day  care  facilities.  The  agency  will 
possess  the  e.Tperlence  and  the  expert  assist- 
ance which  such  detail  requires.  P;irther. 
legislation  Is  not  as  easily  amended  as  li- 
censing regulations  ought  to  be  In  light  of 
accumulated  experience.) 

•  [Comment.  The  text  offers  the  legislative 
standards  Which  are  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment and  promulgation  of  administrative 
standards,  rules  and  regulations.  More  specif- 
ic legislative  guidelines  may  be  necessary 
in  states  where  serious  constitutional  Issues 
of  delegation  of  power  may  arise.) 


also  shall  invite  comments  by  Interested 
parties.  A  public  Tiearlng  wUl  be  held  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  adoption  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Department. 

Section  8.  [Penalties.] 

The  operation  of  a  day  care  facility  with- 
out a  license  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 

The   Department    Is   empowered  to 

seek    an    injunction    In    the    Court 

against  the  continuing  operation  of  a  day 
care  facility: 

(1)  When  there  Is  any  violation  of  thla 
Act  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  which  threatens 
serious  harm  to  children  in  the  day  can 
facility,  or 

(2)  When  a  licensee  or  approved  operator 
has  repeatedly  violated  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department. 

Proceedings  for  securing  such  Injunctions 
may  be  brought  by  (the  Attorney  General, 
or  by  the  County  Attorney  or  District  Attor- 
nev  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  day 
care  faculty  Is  located) . 
Section  9.  (Expiration  and  Renewal.] 
Regular  licenses  and  approvals  e.xplre  at 
the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance except  that  when  a  license  or  ap- 
proval Is  Issued  Immediately  following  the 
expiration  of  a  provisional  license  or  ap- 
proval the  expiration  of  the  license  or  ap- 
proval shall  be  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  original  license  or  ap- 
proval. Licenses  and  approvals  may  be  re- 
newed upon  application  and  approval. 

Each  license  certificate  and  written  ap- 
proval shall  clearly  state  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram the  licensee  or  approved  operator  Is 
permitted  to  undertake,  the  address  of  the 
Ucersee  or  approved  operator,  the  location 
of  the  facility,  and  the  number  of  children 
who  may  be  served. 

Sectlcn  10.  [Investigation  and  Inspection.) 
In  exercising  the  powers  of  licensing,  re- 
newing, approving,  suspending,  revoking,  or 
making  probationary  licenses  and  approvals 
the  Department  shall  Investigate  and  In- 
spect licensees  and  approved  operators  and 
applicants  for  a  license  or  an  approval.  The 
authorized  representative  of  the  Department 
may  visit  a  day  care  facility  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  operation  for  purposes  o* 
Investigations  and  Inspections.  In  conduct- 
ing Investigations  and  Inspections,  the  De- 
partment may  call  on  political  subdivisions 
and  governmental  agencies  for  appropriate 
assistance  within  their  authorized  fields  and 
it  Is  authorized  to  contract  for  and  effect 
payment  for  such  assistance. 

The  licensee,  approved  operator  or  ap- 
plicant shall  cooperate  with  the  Investigation 
and  inspection  by  providing  access  to  Its 
facilities,  records  and  staff.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  lawful  requests  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  connection  with  the  Investigation 
and  Inspection  Is  a  ground  for  revocation  of 
license  or  approval  or  for  a  denial  of  ap- 
plication. The  investigation  and  Inspection 
may  Involve  consideration  of  any  facts,  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  relevant  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  day  care  facility.  Including 
references  and  other  Information  about  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  personnel  of  the 
facility. 

Section  11.  [Appeal  and  Judgment.] 
Any  final  decision  of  the  Department  made 
by  a  hearing  examiner  after  a  hearing,  or  by 
the  Director  after  an  informal  meeting  and 
review  of  the  available  evidence  may  be  ap- 
pealed by  a  party  to  the  hearing  or  the  In- 
formal meettog  to  the  Court  for  re- 
view (by  commencement  of  a  civil  action) 

within  days  after  the  mailing  to  the 

party  of  the  notice  of  the  decision.  The  re- 
view shall  not  consist  of  a  trial  de  novo.  The 
findings  of  the  hearing  examiner  or  the 
Director  as  to  any  fact,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  Tba 
Court  shall  have  power  to  enter  Judgment 
upon  the  pleadings  and  a  certified  transcript 
of  the  record  which  shall  Include  the  vA' 
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dauce  upon  which  the  findings  and  decision 
appealed  are  based. 

Section  12.  [Consultation.] 

The  Department  shall  offer  consultation 
Vhrough  employed  staff  or  other  qualified 
persons  to  assist  a  potential  applicant,  ap- 
plicants, licensees,  and  approved  operators  In 
mletlng  and  malntalnltig  requirenaents  for 
licensing  and  approval  and  to  help  them 
otherwise  to  achieve  programs  of  excellence 
related  to  the  care  of  children  served. 

Section  13.  [Establishment  of  State  Ad- 
visory Board.] 

A  State  Advisory  Board  on  day  care  facility 
licensing  Is  hereby  established.  It  shall  con- 
sist of   members   appointed   by   the 

(Governor),  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  At  least  50 ""c  of  the  members  appointed 
shall  be  parents  of  children  receiving  day 
care  services  at  the  time  of  appointment  who 
are  broadly  representative  of  all  such  par- 
ents In  the  State.  They  shall  be  appointed 
from  a  list  which  has  been  compiled  and 
submitted  to  the  Governor  by  the  Depart- 
ment The  list  shall  contain  a  number  of 
names  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  parent 
racancles  plus  one. 

(b)  Approximately  Vi  of  the  remainder  of 
the  members  appointed  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  licensees  and  approved  ©{jerators. 
Ttey  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  compiled 
and  submitted  to  the  Governor  by  the  De- 
partment, which  shall  consist  of  the  names 
of  persons  who  own,  operate,  administer,  or 
serve  on  the  staff  or  governing  board  of  day 
care  facilities.  The  list  shall  contain  a  num- 
ber of  names  equal  to  twice  the  nimaber  of 
vacant  positions  In  this  category  plus  one. 

(c)  The  remainder  cf  the  members  ap- 
pointed shall  be  specialists  In  the  various 
professional  fields  which  are  relevant  to  child 
care,  child  development,  child  health,  and 
early  chldlhood  education.  They  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  a  list  complied  and  submitted 
to  the  Governor  by  the  Department,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  special  qualifications,  either  by  train- 
ing or  experience.  In  one  of  said  fields.  The 
list  shall  contain  a  nimnber  of  names  equal 
to  twice  the  number  of  vacant  positions  In 
this  category  plus  one. 

(d)  Members  shall  serve  without  pay,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  attending  meetings, 

and  a  per  diem  allowance  of  9 for  each 

day  the  board  Is  In  session. 

(e)  Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  their  appointment.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  created  for  any  rea- 
son shall  serve  only  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term  unless  reappointed  thereafter. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  the  Initial  appointees  shall 
serve  for  a  one  year  period  and  approximately 
one  third  shall  serve  for  a  two  year  period: 
the  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers whose  initial  terms  shall  be  so  shortened 
shall  be  chosen  by  casting  lots  among  all 
the  appointees.  No  board  member  shall  be 
permitted  to  succeed  himself  after  serving  a 
full  three  year  term  of  office. 

Section  14.  [Powers  of  State  Advisory 
Board  I 

The  State  Advisory  Board  on  day  care  facil- 
ity licensing  shall: 

(a I  Review  rules  and  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Department  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Director. 

(b)  Make  proposals  for  the  improvement 
of  day  care  licensing  by  proposing  legislation 
or  rules  and  regulations  to  the  Department. 

(c)  Advise  the  Department  on  matters  of 
Ucenslng  policy,  planning  and  priorities. 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CIO). 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFL- 
CIO). 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Institute   of  Family   Relations. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Optometrlc  Association. 

American  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  In- 
ternatlonjU. 

Children's  Foundation. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Daughters  of  Isabella. 

Day  Care  Council  of  Nassau  County. 

Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  City. 

Home  and  School  Institute. 

Lutheran  Church. 

Minnesota  Children's  Lobby. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  Training  Schools 
and  Juvenile  Agencies. 

Nat'l  Child  Day  Care  Assn. 

Nat'l  Consumers  League. 

Nat'l  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Women's  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ethical  Union. 

National  Youth  Council  on  Civic  Affairs. 

Parents  Without  Partners. 

Quality  Child  Care,  Inc. 

Salvation  Army. 

Teen-Age  Assembly  of  America. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Board  for  Home- 
land Ministries. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Division  of 
Health  and  Welfare. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses. 

Volunteers  of  America. 


ExHiBir  1 

Member  organizations  who  have  endorsed 
the  State  Day  Care  PacUlty  Licensing  Act  as 
of  AprU  26,  1974 : 

AFL-CIO. 


STRONG   SUPPORT  FOR   LAND  USE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26.  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
completed  Its  18th  day  of  hearings  on 
land  use  legislation  over  the  last  3  years 
and  its  fifth  day  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
10294 — the  "Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974" — now  pending  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  As  my  colleague  will 
recall,  on  June  21,  1973  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  measure— S.  268,  the  "Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act,"  by 
a  vote  of  64  to  21.  Last  Congress,  by  a 
very  similar  vote,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
268's  predecessor.  That  bill  failed  In  the 
92  d  Congress  when  the  House  Rules 
Committee  refused  to  grant  it  a  rule. 
When,  on  February  26,  1974,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  deferred  action  on  H.R, 
10294.  S.  168's  counterpart.  It  appeared 
that  land  use  legislation  might  languish 
again  this  Congress.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, reason  to  hope  that,  thanks  to  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  Haley  and 
Representative  Udall  and  other  land  use 
proponents,  the  legislation  might  yet  be- 
come law. 

Should  this  event  occur,  those  of  us 
who  have  favored  reforms  in  land  use 
decisionmaking  should  be  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  a  wide  di- 
versity of  Interests  who  have  worked 
for  strong  land  use  legislation.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  have  taken  great 
pains  to  depict  It  as.  a  radical  measure 
supported  only  by  environmentalists.  Yet, 
from    the    very    beginning.    Governors, 


mayors,  county  executives,  and  labor  and 
professional  groups  have  favored  strong 
land  use  bills.  Most  heartening  was  the 
strong  support  given  by  the  business 
community  to  H.R.  10294  in  last  week's 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  testimony  and  communications 
from  representatives  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders.  and 
the  League  of  New  Community  Etevel- 
opers  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  let- 
ters from  representatives  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  UAW,  reconfirming  their 
long-standing  support,  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Finally,  so  as  to  lay  rest  to  any  notion 
that  the  land  use  bills  are  opposed  by 
local  government,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statements  of  the 
New  Coalition — representing  Governors 
county  executives,  and  mayors — and  of 
the  National  Asscx;iation  of  Counties  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

mortg.ice  b.'^kkxrs 
Association  of  America, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
m.cnt,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ucall:  The  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
commint  on  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1971. 

The  Mortgatje  Bankers  Association  sup- 
ports H.R.  10294  because  of  Its  potential  In- 
fluence on  producing  reliable  and  consistent 
land  use  plans  and  policies  at  local  and 
state  governmental  levels.  The  mortgage 
bankers,  as  you  know,  bring  together  a  major 
portion  of  the  capital  behind  commercial, 
industrial  and  residential  development.  These 
major  land  uses  are  privately  Initiated  and 
are  subject  to  a  variety  of  local  land  tise 
controls.  It  wUl  be  a  major  benefit  to  the 
land  development  and  mortgage  banking  In- 
dustries to  have  these  controls  consistently 
and  appropriately  appaed  throughout  a  locaj 
jurisdiction  or  a  state.  In  addition,  passage 
ol  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  during  1974 
is  of  utmost  importance  in  getting  on  with 
the  jobs  of  achieving  the  nation's  develop- 
ment a.id  environmental  goals. 

Since  exhaustive  hearings  have  already 
been  held  and  many  people  have  already 
been  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  bill,  we  wUl 
not  address  ourselves  to  specific  technical 
details.  However,  MBA  does  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  continuing  to  support  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation,  particularly  three 
of  them  which  have  important  relevance  to 
MBA   and   the   land   development    Industry: 

1.  to  establish  land  use  policy; 

2.  to  make  grants  to  statea  to  develop  and 
implement  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
processes,  and; 

3  to  coordinate  federal  programs  and  pol- 
icies which  have  a  land  use  Impact. 

First,  the  development  of  land  use  policy 
throughout  the  United  States  Is  long  over- 
due. Such  land  use  policy,  actually  Imple- 
mented tn  a  practical,  comprehensive  and 
consistent  manner  Is  virtually  non-existent 
at  the  federal  level.  The  development  of  state- 
wide land  tise  policy  via  Skdopted  land  use 
legislation  Is  just  beginning  In  only  one- 
third  of  the  states  and  land  use  policy  at  the 
local  governmental  level  is  often  Inconslst- 
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ent  and  temporary.  Such  Inconslstenctos  In 
land  use  policies  have  led  to  urban  develop- 
ment pattern*  which  have  hastened  deterio- 
ration of  the  quality  of  both  urban  and  rural 
life  styles.  Development  of  land  use  policy 
as  a  consistent  and  reliable  g^lde  for  both 
private  and  public  sectors  for  planning  and 
decision  making  U  urgently  needed.  The  rules 
of  where  and  what  development  can  or  can- 
not take  place  must  clearly  be  understood  by 
all. 

Secondly,  utilizing  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments rather  than  the  federal  government 
as  a  primary  developer  and  administrator  of 
land  use  planning  processes  has  two  major 
advantages :  ( 1 )  as  the  states  are  much  closer 
to  the  Issues  than  the  federal  government, 
the  granting  of  fiinds  to  the  states  to  develop 
land  use  planning  processes  strengthens  their 
role  in  Influencing  local,  regional  as  well  as 
Inter -state  land  use  p>oUcy.  In  addition,  state- 
wide development  policy  can  be  an  Impor- 
tant Increment  In  establishing  a  basis  for  a 
consistent  land  use  policy  for  the  entire 
nation.  General  national  growth  policy  guide- 
lines and  criteria  are  urgently  needed  to 
assist  the  states  and  localities  In  developing 
their  land  use  policies  and  plans.  Such  as- 
sistance would  result  from  Implementation 
of  this  greatly -needed  federal  land  use  bill, 
HJl.  10294.  As  known,  many  states  are 
awaiting  federal  action  before  taking  defin- 
itive steps  In  the  area  of  land  use.  Fed- 
eral land  use  policy  guidance  should  be  a 
major  consideration  of  the  Inter-agency 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Board  created 
by  this  Act.  (2)  the  emphasis  on  developing 
a  land  use  planning  process,  rather  than  a 
land  use  plan,  should  provide  a  policy  guide 
for  the  local  Jurisdictions  to  work  within. 
Accordingly,  local  Jurisdictions  must  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  development  of  a 
viable  state  land  use  policy.  With  this  state 
policy  guide  the  local  Jurisdictions  could 
determine  In  a  more  reliable  manner  where 
growth  can  and  cannot  go  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tions and  yet  be  consistent  with  state-wide 
policy.  This  rellabUlty  wUl  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  land  development  Industry. 

A  third  purpose  of  H.R.  10294,  and  perhaps 
most  significant  to  Congress,  Is  the  vitally 
needed  coordination  of  the  plethora  of  exist- 
ing federal  programs  which  Impact  land  use. 
These  existing  related  laws  have  a  cumu- 
lative Impact  on  land  use  which  must  be 
considered  to  be  national  policy.  For  example, 
the  most  significant  legislation  enacted  In 
the  last  five  years  which  have  greatly  Im- 
pacted or  will  Impact  land  use  policy  include : 

1.  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969; 

2.  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970; 

3.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1972; 

4.  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972; 

5.  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972; 

6.  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973:  and 

7.  the  recent  flurry  of  energy  blUs. 

As  stated  previously.  H.R.  10294  has  an 
importa.nt  purpose  and  an  extremely  formid- 
able ch"illenge  In  achieving  coordination  of 
these  and  other  land  use  related  legislation. 
Such  coordination  of  the  above  laws  which 
afTect  land  use  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
achieve  conslstencj  in  land  use  policy  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  The  Land  tJae  Planning 
Act  of  1974  should  contain  more  definite 
provisions  to  assure  such  coordination. 

I  win  close  by  citing  the  land  use  policy 
position  adopted  by  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  a  year  ago  at  Its  annual  conven- 
tion. "Land  use  legislation  Is  undeniably  re- 
quired to  assure  that  appropriate  use  Is  made 
of  the  remalnmg  land  In  the  cwintry.  The 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  o*  America 
supports  the  establishment  by  Congress  of 
general  land  use  policies,  substantial  grants 
for  state  land  use  planning  and  Inventory. 


and  the  creation  of  a  federal  office  of  land  use 
policy  for  general  implementation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  states.  By  supporting  the 
general  concept  of  land  use,  MBA  cautions 
the  Congress  that  the  individual,  the  com- 
munity and  the  corporation  be  given  ade- 
quate and  sensible  protection  against  un- 
warranted limitation  on  the  use  of  lands 
for  developmental  and  habltatlonal  purposes. 
Environmental  protection  and  continued 
economic  growth  must  share  equally  in  any 
legislation  formulated." 

MBA  has  hope  thr.'  Congressional  action 
on  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  dtiring  1974 
will  be  of  utmost  benefit  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  achieving  a  balance  between  plan- 
ned growth  and  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Sincerely, 

OLrvKR  H.  Jones, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


National  Association  op 

Home  BtriLDEKs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  25. 1974. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  Is  John  C.  Hart.  I  am 
a  home  builder  from  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
I  also  serve  as  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  trade  association  of  the  home  build- 
ing Industry.  NAHB's  membership  totals 
more  than  74,000  In  576  state  and  local 
associations  throughout  the  50  states  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

How  the  use  of  land  in  this  nation  will  be 
planned  in  the  years  to  come  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  the  country  faces 
today.  Equitably  resolving  the  many  and 
diverse  conflicts  over  the  way  in  which  pri- 
vate lands  are  to  be  used  is  of  grave  concern 
to  our  Industry.  The  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
of  1974.  HR.  10294,  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  land  use  planning  In  this  country 
by  encouraging,  In  many  states,  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  system 
for  making  land  use  decisions  and  structur- 
ing a  set  of  priorities  to  be  considered  in 
dealing  with  competing  Interests  affected  by 
these  decisions. 

Accordingly,  we  are  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today  and  to 
comment  on  the  Impact  of  this  legislation 
on  housing  the  American  people.  Because 
land.  Its  location,  supply,  and  price  is  so 
vital  to  housing  and  to  us  as  an  Industry  and 
because  we  are  so  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  plans  and  decisions  relating  to  its  use. 
we  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the 
evolution,  over  more  than  four  years,  of  a 
Federal  approach  to  land  use. 

Concurrent  witlh  efforts  in  the  Congress 
to  grapple  with  the  development  of  a  bet- 
ter system  for  avoiding  planning  mistakes 
of  the  past,  we  as  an  industry,  have  given 
high  priority  over  the  past  five  years  to  the 
development  of  our  own  conception  of  an 
appropriate  approach  to  land  use  policy  for 
the  nation.  I  personally  served  on  nearly  all 
of  the  NAHB  Task  Forces  established  to  deal 
with  the  Issues. 

During  the  course  of  our  study  and  debate 
we  looked  at  the  many  legislative.  Judicial 
and  administrative  approaches  which  have 
been  devised  to  deal  with  the  regulation  of 
land  use.  The  principal  test  we  applied  to 
these  was  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
tributed to  the  enlargement  of  housing  op- 
portxinities,  to  Increasing  the  availability 
of  land  for  housing  in  suitable  locations  at 
reasonable  costs  and  to  enhancing  the  urban 
living  environment. 

Out  of  this  long  and  extensive  conslders- 
tlon  has  come  a  statement  of  policy  adopted 
by  our  Board  of  Directors  last  September. 
This  statement  of  policy  was  designed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  role  of  Federal  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments  In  land  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation.  I  have  attached  a  copy 
of  this  statement  as  XSKhiblt  "A". 


In  essence,  we  believe  that  any  land  use 
policy,  whether  Federal,  state,  or  local,  moat 
balance  the  basic  human  needs  of  a  son 
expanding  national  i>opulatlon  and  legU. 
mate  environmental  concerns.  Land  use  h- 
suee  should  be  reaolved  at  the  lowest  gonni- 
mental  level  which  will  produce  rational  and 
coordinated  land  use.  We  believe  that,  ta 
most  cases,  this  Is  the  local  level,  which  k 
most  knowledgeable  of  and  responslTe  to 
people's  needs. 

We  conceive  the  Federal  role  In  land  nat 
to  be  in  the  area  of  broad  policy  maktaig, 
and  in  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
states  to  develc^,  coordinate,  and  recoacQs 
state  and  local  land  use  policies.  It  Is  our 
view  that  the  nation's  housing  policy,  first 
stated  by  the  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  and  reiterated  and  enlarged  upoo 
in  subsequent  housing  legislation,  must  be 
considered.  Thus,  we  say  in  our  policy  state- 
ment that  any  national  legislation  establish- 
ing broad  national  land  use  ix>Ilcy  must  be 
consistent  with  the  national  housing  goala 

We  view  Isind  use  planning  legislation  m 
offering  a  great  potential  for  overcoming 
some  of  the  roadblocks  our  Industry  has 
faced  In  recent  years  In  Its  efforts  to  achieve 
the  nation's  housing  goals.  The  land-use- 
related  Impediments  to  our  Industry's  efforts 
to  respond  to  the  need  of  people  for  housing 
are  many.  These  impiedlments  represent,  for 
the  home  building  industry,  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude  that  they  rank  on  a  plans 
with  the  problem  of  cost  and  supply  of  mort- 
gage credit,  and  far  exceed  the  problems  at 
material  and  labor  supplies  and  prices. 

Increasingly,  planning  and  associated  land 
use  controls  have  Ignored  the  responsibility 
of  communities  to  respond  to  the  pressures 
of  growth  and  development.  We  have  seen 
community  after  community  shut  thdr 
doors  to  people  who,  by  their  Jobs  or  by  otber 
reasons  of  choice,  seek  to  live  there.  Some- 
times, this  exclusion  has  taken  a  very  subtle 
form.  For  Instance,  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  natural  environment,  communitlet 
have  sought  to  freeze  things  as  they  are  or 
to  put  unreasonable  ceilings  on  their  rats 
of  growth  or  their  total  growth,  without  re- 
gard to  peoples'  needs  or  the  Impact  on  sur- 
rounding Jurisdictions. 

Other  communities  have  simply  Ignored 
their  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  and 
services  to  accommodate  growth  and  devel- 
opment, allowing,  for  Instance,  sewer  sys- 
tems to  become  obsolescent  and  hazardous. 
The  resulting  emergency  Is  then  used  to 
Justify  the  calling  of  a  total  halt  to  all 
growth.  What  is  worse,  adequate  correctln 
measures  are  often  slow  and  the  morator- 
ium becomes  the  only  cure  to  the  problem. 

Other  examples,  of  communities'  failures 
to  appraise  their  position  and  plan  for 
future  needs.  Including  the  zoning  of  vast 
land  areas  for  large  lot  development  exclu- 
sively, prohibiting  multifamUy  development 
altogether,  or  establishing  unreasonatdc 
and  costly  development  standards,  all  of 
which  push  land  prices  and  thus  housing 
costs  beyond  the  means  of  all  but  the 
affluent. 

The  over-dependence  of  local  communities 
on  the  real  estate  tax  to  finance  public  serv- 
ices, particularly  those  not  related  to  the 
land,  plays  a  large  part  in  resistance  to 
growth  and  development.  Fiscal  zoning  Ifl  • 
by-product.  Another  Is  Insufficient  cap- 
ital to  Invest  In  water  and  sewer  systems  snd 
other  Infrastructure. 

Unfortunately,  as  Federal  land  use  legisla- 
tion developed  to  the  stage  it  has  reached 
today,  the  potential  we  in  the  home  building 
industry  saw  for  solving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems began  to  fade.  The  Importance  of  plan- 
ning for  the  housing  needs  of  people  lost  em- 
phasis. The  emphasis  seemed  to  switch  from  ■ 
concern  for  the  needs  of  people  to  one  of  • 
concern  for  things.  Many  now  fear  that  land 
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uje  legislation  could  become  a  Federal  "seal 
of  approval"  on  the  no-growth  movement. 

This  Is  not  an  entirely  accurate  appraisal, 
however,  for  the  bill  docs.  In  several  respects 
address  the  Importance  of  considering  hous- 
ing needs  of  people  in  the  development  of 
state  planning  processes.  Urban  development 
»nd  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  within  a 
regaonable  distance  of  employment  centers 
irould  have  to  be  considered  in  the  state 
pUamlng  process,  and  so  would  the  contln- 
\ilng  growth  of  expanding  areas.  A  full  range 
of  housing  opportunities  within  the  state 
must  be  considered  to  the  greatest  extent 
passible,  and.  In  areas  Identified  by  the 
gUtes  as  being  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, all  demands  upon  the  land,  including 
economic,  social  and  environmental  demands 
must  be  given  f\ill  consideration.  Finally. 
Und  use  of  regional  benefit  Is  subject  to  spe- 
cial state  attention. 

Unfortunately,  these  and  other  references 
to  housing  are  set  forth  In  hortatory  language 
and,  therefore,  do  not  provide  the  needed 
impetus  to  the  states  to  Include  a  housing 
element  In  the  planning  processes  developed 
under  the  Act.  We  believe  that  HJl.  10294 
can  be  put  back  on  the  track  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  very  simple  amendment  which 
would  offset  the  imbalance  between  planning 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  need  to  plan  for  people. 

Our  sviggested  amendment  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  'B'  to  my  statement.  It  would  require 
that  the  state  land  use  planning  process 
Uke  Into  account  the  land  needs  for  a  full 
range  of  housing  within  the  state.  Addition- 
ally the  process  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  community  facilities  re- 
quired to  support  that  housing.  Finally,  the 
determination  of  land  needed  for  housing 
and  related  facilities  would  be  based  on  the 
state's  projections  of  both  present  and  fu- 
ture population. 

By  taking  this  significant  step  in  redirect- 
ing the  bill  towards  protecting  and  planning 
for  the  needs  of  people,  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
move  forward  toward  the  bill's  adoption,  al- 
though the  home  building  Industry  still  has 
several  reservations. 

We  are  most  alarmed  over  provisions  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  mandate  new,  far- 
reaching  state  land  use  controls  over  certain 
developments  In  nonurban  areas.  We  are 
pleased  with  this  Committee's  action  In  re- 
jecting a  similar  proposal  in  earlier  drafts 
of  the  bin.  This  would  have  been  a  complete 
departure  from  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  legislation  and  would  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  already  spiralling  cost 
of  land. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  some  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which,  while  only  directive, 
could  lead  the  states  Into  excesses  which 
would  unreasonably  restrict  needed  land  de- 
velopment. One  is  the  potential  for  the  res- 
ervation of  extensive  land  areas  without 
periodically  reviewing  the  need  for  the  reser- 
vation and  without  adequate  comp>en8atlon. 
Removing  too  much  land  from  local  tax  rolls 
could  have  severe  consequences.  Another  is 
the  potential  for  needlessly  complex  land  use 
controls  Imposed  by  new  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy. We  recognize,  of  coiirse,  that  these 
are  matters  which  will  have  to  be  decided 
from  state  to  state. 

As  you  can  see,  we  still  do  have  concerns 
about  H.R.  10294.  However,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee  has  been 
attempting  to  resolve  the  conflicting  interests 
of  many  different  orientations  to  land  use 
planning,  we  believe  that.  If  the  bill  can  be 
amended  to  provide  the  type  of  housing  con- 
cern we  have  outlined.  It  deserves  considera- 
tion by  the  ftill  House. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  nation's  popu- 
lation lives  in  urbanized  locations  on  only 
about  11^%  of  the  nation's  land.  Many  mis- 
takes resulting  from  inadequate  planning  of 
that  land  are  evident,  and  yet,  despite  these, 
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we  are  a  nation  of  mcare  than  200  million, 
better  housed  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
Hopefully,  this  legislation  wlU  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and.  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
ther our  national  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today. 

Exhibit  "A " 

Statxment  of  Policy 

Land  Use  and  the  Envikonment 

Any  land  use  policy  must  balance  the  basic 
human  needs  of  a  stUl  expanding  national 
population  and  legitimate  environmental 
concerns.  Within  that  framework,  housing 
opportunities  for  Americans  of  all  Income 
levels  mi;ist  be  englarged  and  their  right  of 
mobility  and  freedom  of  choice  assvired. 

Priorities  must  be  set  and  mechanisms 
created  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels 
for  resolving  land  use  Issues  at  the  lowest 
level  which  wlU  produce  rational  and  co- 
ordinated land  use.  We  conceive  the  federal 
role  to  be  in  the  area  of  broad  policy;  the 
state  role  to  assure  that  local  land  decisions 
are  reglonaUy  coordinated  and  in  the  broad 
public  Interest;  and  the  local  role  to  deter- 
mine land  use  In  accord  with  overall  needs, 
encouraging  housing  for  people  of  all  In- 
comes, races,  and  creeds. 

Accordingly,  any  national  legislation  es- 
tablishing broad  national  land  use  policy 
must  accomplish  the  national  housing  goals 
and  provide  for  loans  and  grants  to  applying 
sUtes  for  coordinating,  reconcUing,  and  de- 
veloping state  and  local  land  use  policies. 
The  Federal  Government  should : 

(a)  Adopt  the  general  principle  that  local 
real  estate  taxes  would  be  relied  upon  pri- 
marily to  meet  real  estate  related  services  and 
that  other  tax  sources  would  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  revenue  for  other  public  needs. 

(b)  Continue  the  present  new  communi- 
ties program  (Title  VTI)  and  Institute  a  new 
federal  program  for  small  satellite  communi- 
ties which  Insures  appropriate  state  and 
local  cooperation  and  support. 

(c)  Give  the  highest  priority  to  providing 
funds  for  sewage  treatment  and  water  puri- 
fication. 

(d)  Provide  a  new  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  regenerate  the  Inner  city  socially, 
economically,  and  physically,  relying  heavily 
on  incentives  to  private  developers  for  rede- 
velopment and  rehabilitation. 

(e)  Act  promptly,  to  expand,  conserve,  re- 
generate, replenish,  and  supplement  our  nat- 
ural resources  essential  in  the  production  of 
energy  and  raw  materials  necessary  to  meet 
current  and  future  growth  needs;  and  fur- 
ther, to  encourage  development  of  adequate 
transportation  and  transmission  systems  for 
raw  materials  and  energy. 

At  the  state  level  we  favor: 

(a)  Requiring  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments anticipate  future  growth,  provide 
funds  for  and  buUd  needed  community  facu- 
lties, and  create  new  programs  of  aid  to 
localities  to  provide  such  facilities. 

(b)  Adoption  of  state  housing  goals. 

(c)  Action  to  prevent  locaUtles  from 
adopting  excessive  development  standards 
that  unnecessarily  raise  the  cost  of  housing. 

(d)  Creation  of  an  appropriate  appeals 
mechanism  capable  of  overriding  local  land 
decisions  that  are  designed  to.  or  have  the 
effect  of,  thwarting  the  fulfillment  of  hous- 
ing needs. 

(e)  State  assumption  of  the  major  local 
share  of  the  costs  of  education  and  use  of  real 
property  taxes  essentially  for  real  estate  re- 
lated services. 

(f)  State  performance-oriented  model 
codes,  enabling  legislation  and  technical  help 
to  regions  and  municipalities  when  needed  to 
improve  their  capacity  to  deal  with  land  use. 

When  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 


cern or  areas  needed  for  open  space  require- 
ments are  acquired  and,  or  reserved,  the 
amount  of  land  so  acquired  and/or  reserved 
must  be  directly  related  to  the  foregoing,  and 
land  owners  must  be  equitably  and  expedi- 
tiously compensated  for  land  so  acquired 
and/or  reserved,  and  use  restriction  must  be 
reviewed  periodically.  We  vigorously  oppose, 
as  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  pre- 
emption of  activities  best  performed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  governmental  program  of 
land  acquisition  for  land  banking  not  re- 
lated to  a  program  of  public  use.  We  also 
strongly  oppose  state-level  approval  of  de- 
velopment. 

At  the  local  level  we  favor : 

(a)  Regional  compacts  to  plan  and  coordi- 
nate those  concerns  of  a  regional  nature 
(such  as  transportation,  water  management, 
regional  sewer  treatments)  and  to  assure  that 
common  problems  are  solved  on  a  regionally 
compatible  basis. 

(b)  Equitable  assessments  for  all  unde- 
veloped properly  encouraging  preservation  of 
open  space  and  tax  reforms  to  provide  tax 
Incentive  for  residential  rehabilitation. 

(c)  Construction  of  community  facilities 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs. 

We  strongly  oppose : 

(a)  Moratoriums  on  buUdlng  or  zoning 
because  of  a  community's  failure  to  provide 
for  anticipated  growth. 

(b)  Imposition  of  unreasonable  fee  and 
permit  charges  on  new  housing,  compulsory 
dedication  of  land,  payment  of  "In-lleu" 
fees  for  parks  and  schools  or  any  other  an- 
cillary charges  not  related  to  the  cost  of  Is- 
suing approvals. 

We  shall  contmue  vigorously  to  fight  no- 
growth  policies  in  all  their  manifestations — 
including  exclusionary  and  discriminatory 
zoning:  limitation  on  approval  to  develop 
land  or  to  buUd;  needless  delay  In  provid- 
ing essential  conununlty  services  and  facil- 
ities; and  any  and  all  other  forms  of  limiting 
the  attainment  of  housing  goals  or  exclud- 
tog  certain  economic,  racial,  or  ethnic  groups. 


Exhibit  "B" 
SuoGESTEo   Amendment  to  H.R.   10294 

Section  104  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection  and  reletterlng  the  succeed- 
ing subsections  accordingly : 

•■(h)  taking  into  account  the  land  needs 
for  a  full  range  of  housing  and  related  com- 
munity facilities,  based  on  present  and  fu- 
ture population  projections;" 

Statement  by  Mask  H.  Freeman,  ExECirnvx 

DiRECTOa,  LXACUE   OF  NEW   COMMCOTTY   Dl- 
VELOPXaS 

Chairman  Udall  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Mark  H.  Free- 
man, Executive  Director  of  the  League  of 
New  Community  Developers.  I  appear  to  tes- 
tify in  behalf  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
of  1974. 

Our  organization  is  part  of  a  growing  ele- 
ment in  this  country  that  is  dissatisfied  with 
unplanned  and  uncoordinated  approaches  to 
the  solution  of  critical  domestic  problems.  We 
support  the  need  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
ment effective  land  use  policies,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  building  of  new  communities 
is  a  practical  and  Important  tool  in  carrying 
out  such  a  policy.  New  communities  are.  of 
course,  only  one  element  In  a  total  urban 
strategy,  but  they  do  offer  an  alternative  In 
the  struggle  to  rejuvenate  the  central  city 
and  contain  metropolitan  sprawl.  New  com- 
munities can  do  this  because  they  are 
planned  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  provide 
housing,  employment  and  a  system  of  in- 
tegrated faculties  and  services,  all  within 
a  self-contained  environment. 

Metropolitan  sprawl  is  both  ugly  and  waste- 
ful.  It  has  overwhelmed  our  abUlty  to  pro- 
vide services  on  an  effective  and  economical 
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basis.  It  has  made  economic  and  sixrial  In- 
tegration vlr'iially  Iniposclble  to  achieve.  It 
has  destroyed  our  landscape  and  threatens 
our  delicate  ecological  balance.  Scattered  and 
unplanned  development  has  turned  many 
parts  of  our  country  into  a  mammoth  non- 
aystem  of  non-community  living.  Nothing  re- 
lates to  anything — like  Topsy  they  Just  grew 
Small  towns  and  rural  areas  stagnate  as  more 
people  pile  up  In  our  cities  and  their  suburbs. 
Surely  there  is  a  better  way  to  guide  growth 
and  development  In  this  country. 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  League 
supports  the  legislation  t>efore  the  Commit- 
tee to  encourage  States  to  develop  a  land 
use  plan  and  management  program  over  a 
five  year  period 

As  we  pointed  out  !n  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  issue  of  State  involvenient  In  land 
use  planning  comes  at  a  time  when  growth 
and  Its  environmental  Impact  Is  a  matter  of 
grave  and  vocal  public  concern.  Ttils  concern 
Is  best  Illustrated  In  the  debate  over  "growth" 
or  "no  growth"  as  development  alternatives. 
The  "no  growth  "  advocates  raise  long,  over- 
due points  about  the  environmental  effects 
of  traditional,  unrestrained  growth  and  de- 
velopment— the  degradation  of  the  country- 
side, balkanization  and  Inefficiencies  of  local 
governments,  the  decline  of  rural  and  inner 
city  areas,  Inten.slflratlon  of  air.  water,  solid 
waste  and  noise  pollution,  shortages  of  fuel, 
watex.  electrical  energy.  Increased  economic 
and  social  segregation  and  Imbalance  of  op- 
portunity for  various  economic,  social  and 
racial  groups. 

In  rerent  years  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  growth  has  become  a  government  poMcy 
Lssue.  In  Title  IX  of  the  1970  Agricultural  A'-t 
a  concrresslonal  commitment  was  made  to 
the  sound  balance  between  'mrnX  and  urban 
America.  The  title  stated:  "Th*  Congress 
considers  this  balance  so  essential  to  the 
peace,  prwperltv  and  welfare  of  all  our  citi- 
zens that  the  highest  priority  must  be  given 
to  the  revltaMzatton  and  development  of 
rural  areas  " 

Again.  In  1970.  the  Congress  expanded  and 
more  speclflcallv  defined  if;  commitment  to 
a  rational,  balanced  growth  In  Title  VII  of 
the  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Devnlopment 
Act  The  policy  stated  was  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  urban  growth  pollcv 
and  to  encourage  the  rational,  orderly,  effi- 
cient and  economic  growth,  development 
and  redevelopment  of  our  States,  metropoli- 
tan areas,  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  com- 
munities In  pred'>mlnantly  rural  areas  which 
demonstrate  a  special  potential  for  acceler- 
ated growth:  to  encourage  the  prudent  use 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources; 
and  to  encourage  and  support  development 
which  will  assure  our  communities  of  ade- 
quate tax  bases,  commimlty  services,  Job  op- 
portunities and  well-balanced  neighborhoods 
In  socially,  pconomlcaliy.  and  physically  at- 
tractive Uvlnt:  environments  " 

In  the  Huuslng  Act  of  1968  and  1970.  Con- 
gress made  a  substantial  breakthrough  In 
Its  efforts  to  formulate  the  Ingredients  of 
meaningful  urban  growth  policy  and  to 
launch  a  major  new  to'.vns"  program  as  an 
effective  tool  In  carrying  out  such  a  policy. 

The  mlaslng  Ingredient  In  this  emerging 
trend  was  the  failure  to  address  the  State 
role  In  promoting  balanced  growth.  States 
had  long  since  delegated  these  responsibili- 
ties for  land  use  control  to  local  government. 
Tlie  logical  extension  of  this  national  move- 
ment was  to  get  the  States  back  Into  the 
picture.  Many  States  have  sought  to  do  so 
at  their  own  Initiative.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  makes  It  poastble  for  all  States 
to  reclaim  authority  for  their  future  growth. 
The  LNCD  welcomes  the  active  role  of  the 
States  In  land  use  planning.  However,  we  do 
BO  only  Lf  the  States  recognize  the  validity 


and  role  of  large  scale  land  development  as 
a  component  of  all  o'.era;i  State  grow'h  pol- 
icy. We  believe  the  new  commanlty  develop- 
ment process,  relating  economic,  physical  and 
social  corulderatlons.  represents  a  middle 
ground— It  U  a  bridge  between  the  tradl- 
tlor.al.  frajrmentcd  developrasnt  process  and 
the  "lio  growth"  alternative.  In  f.ict.  tho 
new  community  development  process  be- 
comes more  critical  since  In  our  opinion,  "no 
growth",  in  Its  purest  form,  is  not  really  a 
development  alternative.  Even  with  a  low 
rate  of  population  growth,  we  will  have  to 
provide  housli.g  and  community  facilities  for 
35—40  million  of  our  citizens.  The  de-elop- 
ment  of  new  communities  Is  a  major  re- 
source for  dealing  with  an  ir.croased  popu- 
lation while  being  sensitive  to  environmental 
and  social  con.sld?ratlo"ts 

The  Governors  of  the  Slates  have  accepted 
and  endorsed  the  potential  offered  by  the 
building  of  new  communities  In  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Governors'  Cor.fer^nce  hi.u 
June,  they  state: 

"To  effectuate  a  populatloa  growth  a:.d 
distribution  policy,  then  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  New  Comni'ii.ltlcs 
program  which  would  Include  expanded  com- 
munities, new-towns-ln-tov.ii,  and  lie  •.■ 
towns  as  major  oonipv^neats  of  a  national  p^a- 
icy  desltned  to  relieve  growth  stresses  upon 
existing  metropolitan  areaa  and  to  promote 
growth  In  appropriate  areas  which  have 
growth  potential. 

"In  addition  to  current  federal  and  state 
activities  in  fostering  new  communitj  dcvil- 
opment.  vigorous  efforts  should  bt  made  to 
stimulate  greater  p.irt.cipation  by  ihe  private 
sector,  particularly  the  fina:iclal  community, 
m  the  development,  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  new  ccmmunltles." 

We  are  delighted  that  the  planning  re- 
quirements In  H,R.  10294  require  the  States 
to  address  the  need  for  new  communities. 
We  endorse  the  language  In  this  bill  which 
requires  that  a  State  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  must  "assure  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  policy  for  influencing 
the  location  of  new  communities  and  the 
use  of  land  around  new  communities."  (Sec- 
tion 105(1))  We  are  also  pleased  that  Sec- 
tion 105(g)  provides  a  means  for  proceeding 
with  worthwhile  community  development 
efforts  of  regional  or  national  significance. 
For  the  development  of  new  communities, 
such  provisions  are  required  If  the  program 
Is  to  operate  most  effectively.  For  example, 
one  of  our  League  members  Is  a  developer 
of  a  new  town  in  a  midwest  metropolitan 
area.  Because  of  his  site  location,  in  prepar- 
ing project  plans  and  his  application  for 
HXJD.  he  has  had  to  work  with  officials  in 
two  cities,  one  county,  two  townships,  two 
school  districts,  five  public  safety  systems 
and  a  host  of  other  special  districts.  Negotia- 
tions with  and  presentations  to  these  Indi- 
viduals have  been  cotislderable  In  terms  of 
time  and  energy.  We  believe  State  guidelines 
or  direct  State  planning  minimize  these 
multi-jurlsdlctional  problems  faced  by  all 
those  trying  to  provide  some  kind  of  area- 
wide  response  to  problems  in  our  metro- 
politan regions. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  both  H.R. 
10294  and  8.  268  provide  strong  language 
to  Insure  that  State  planning  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  proceeds  in  a  coordi- 
nated and  effective  manner  TTie  requirements 
stated  In  both  bills  are  needed  If  the  plan- 
ning process  is  to  produce  the  balanced  plan 
called    for   In    the   legislation. 

At  the  national  level  we  are  more  uncer- 
tain whether  the  coordtnatlve  procedure  set 
forth  In  this  bill  can  effectively  operate. 
Gaining  effective  Interdepartmental  coop- 
eration has  been  most  difficult.  The  require- 
ment of  a  Biennial  Report  to  the  Congress 
may  help  to  encourage  the  proposed  Inter- 
agency Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Board 


to  take  their  responsibilities  more  sertously 
than  some  predecessor  Interagency  groung. 
One  thing  is  certain.  If  the  Act  is  to 
effectively  work  the  will  of  the  Congress 
strong  and  continual  oversight  responsiblll. 
tics  must  be  exercised  by  the  Committee. 
This  will.  In  large  measure,  assure  that  th« 
poals  of  this  needed  and  ambitious  legisla- 
tion will  be  attained. 

As  new  community  developers  we  agree 
that  new  communities  are  not  a  panacea  to 
our  growth  problem:  they  are  a  tool  which 
when  combined  as  part  of  an  overall  policy 
can  absorb  r'j'istantia!  future  growth.  Like- 
wise, a  State  land  use  plan  is  also  a  tool;  it 
cannot  be  effective  unless  it  affects  public 
and  private  investment  decisions.  The  Con- 
gress recognised  this  principle  when  it 
passed  Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act.  It 
directed  all  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  locate  offices  and  facilities  in  non- 
metropolltan  areas  targeted  for  revita'.lza- 
tion. 

The  major  impetus  for  new  towns  must 
also  be  tied  to  key  Investments,  either  public 
or  private,  Federal,  State  or  local.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community.  In  many  cases 
the  developer  will  urge  location  of  a  hospital, 
school  or  government  office  building  in  the 
community  to  stimulate  and  anchor  other 
growth  and  Investment  In  the  area.  Because 
of  this  causal  relationship  between  growth 
and  government  investment  decisions,  we 
support  the  policy  and  priority  given  iri  th* 
Senate  and  House  bills  to  address  the  Impact 
of  government  decisions  In  promoting  better 
land  use  practices. 

The  Committee,  however,  may  want  to  re- 
affirm this  policy  by  requiring  State  land  use 
plans  to  Include  criteria  which  will  be  con- 
sidered before  public  Investment  decisions 
are  reached.  Such  a  refllrmatlon  should  also 
be  made  relating  to  Section  Ill(a)  regarding 
Federal  Investment  decisions.  This  state- 
ment might  Include  a  direct  reference  to 
OSA  and  the  manner  In  which  they  arrive  at 
decisions  as  to  the  location  of  Federal  ofHce 
buildings. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee.  In  conclusion,  we 
support  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
We  view  the  objectives  contained  In  this  Act 
as  being  desirable  and  necessary  If  we  are  to 
balance  the  need  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment while  accommodating  future  growth. 
We  also  see  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
as  necessary,  if  new  communities  are  to  play 
the  effective  role  designed  for  them  by  the 
Congress. 

American  FI:DEH.^TloN  or  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations. 

Washington.  DC,  April  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   the   Environ- 
ment. Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dear    Mr,    Chairman:    On    behalf   of   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  I  wish  to  express 
strong  support  of  H.R,  10294  and  reouest  that 
this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  held  by  your  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  23.  1974. 

With  equal  vigor,  we  oppose  the  Adminls- 
traMon's  substitute  land  use  legislation  (HH, 
11325)  and  (H,R.  13790)  as  falling  to  achieve 
the  environmental  goals  of  H.R.  10294  and 
setting  forth  firm  conditions  governing  eligi- 
bility for  the  states  to  participate. 

The  APLr-CIO  policy  statement  on  the  en- 
vironment calls  for  •■,  .  ,  national  land-use  M 
an  Important  and  logical  next  step  to  Im- 
pro'e  and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  at  the  same  time,  provide  for 
sound  use  and  development,  consistent  with 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
"Such  a  national  land-use  policy  should 
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include  the  following:  a  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
In  establishing  or  Improving  their  land-use 
programs  and  managements  and  adopting 
broad  land-use  laws  and  programs;  a  federal 
program  to  improve  land-use  planning  and 
operations  on  federally  owned  lands;  develop- 
ing data  on  major  land-use  and  planning 
trends:  strengthening  federal,  state  and  local 
gdl  conservation  programs," 

H.R.  10234  establishes  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  as  that  of  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting development  of  sound  and  forward 
looking  land-use  planning  by  the  states  to 
sssure  that  all  decisions  regarding  the  uses  of 
land  be  subjected  to  consideration  of  their 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  implica- 
tions. Such  decisions  would  inevitably  deal 
with  matters  most  directly  affecting  patterns 
of  growth,  particularly  In  areas  of  special  en- 
vironmental concern,  scenic  and  recreational 
areas,  coastal  zones,  flood  plains  and  farm 
lands  which  might  be  subject  to  pressures  for 
other  uses  such  as  public  utilities,  highways 
at  commercial  development. 

We  believe  that  H.R,  10294  provides  the 
policies  by  which  decisions  on  beneficial 
land-use  development  would  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  unreasonable  restrictions  and 
heedless,  chaotic,  destructive  patterns  of 
development  which  characterize  much  of  the 
nation's  land  use  trends  today. 

America's  problems  of  growth  are  not  con- 
fined merely  to  land-use,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
does  not  claim  that  H,R,  10294  is  In  Itself  a 
cure-all  for  this  larger  challenge.  We  do  be- 
Ueve.  however,  that  rational  land-use  policy 
must  be  achieved  for  our  nation  If  we  are 
to  achieve  an  over-all  policy  on  national 
growth.  Toward  this  goal  HJR.  10294  provides 
an  encouraging  beginning. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

International  Union.  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
ccltttral  implement  workwis 
OP  America, 

Washington.  DC.  March  5,  1974. 
Dt..KR  Representative:  In  light  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  last  week  on 
the  land  use  legislation  (H.R,  10294),  I  want 
the  record  to  be  absolutely  clear  that  the 
UAW  supports  this  long  overdue  measure. 
There  v.ere  press  reports  that  some  elements 
of  organized  labor  had  opposed  the  bill.  If 
there  were  such  opposition,  the  UAW  most 
emphatically  was  not  a  part  of  It. 

We  believe  that  the  Committee's  action 
was  most  unfortunate  and  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation.  We  hope  you  will 
reconsider  your  action  and  permit  this  Im- 
portant legislation  to  come  to  the  floor  so 
that  the  full  House  of  Representatives  may 
work  its  will.  The  land  use  bill  Is  too  im- 
portmt  to  die  without  a  vote  by  the  House. 
Your  consideration  of  our  position  in  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Beioler, 
Legislative  Director. 


Thx  New  Coalition. 

April  26, 1974. 
Hon,  ^roRRis  K.  Udall. 

ChotrTTiati,    Subcommitee    on    Environment, 
Committee  on  Interior  <t  Insular  Affairs, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    On   behalf   of   the 
members  of  the  New  Coalition,  as  staff  direc- 
tor.  I    am    submitting    this    letter    on    H,R. 
10294.  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
reported     by     your     Committee.     The     New 
Coalition  Is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
elected  officials  of  states,  counties,  and  cities. 
The  New  Coalition's  members  have  strongly 
urged  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  recon- 
sider its  vote  to  delay  Indefinitely  consldera- 
Uon   of   H.R.    10294.    This    bUl    Should    be 


immediately  brought  before  the  House  so 
that  the  Members  may  consider  the  bill,  and 
any  alternatives,  on  Its  merits.  We  are  con- 
fident that  once  this  bill  receives  full  and 
open  ccnsideratlcn,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  as- 
set to  the  citizens  and  state  and  local  gov- 
er.iments  of  this  nation,  for  all  Interested  in 
the  wise  and  balanced  u?e  of  our  scarce  land 
re!=ovrces. 

We  say  this  because  first,  H,R,  10294  de- 
fines a  proper  role  for  the  federal  government 
in  that  It  sets  our  goals  for  land  uses  and 
then  establishes  and  supports  a  process 
which  assures  that  all  rights  are  protected. 
Federal  control  of  land  use  decisions  would, 
of  course,  be  unacceptable.  But  a  federal  de- 
mand for  land  use  plans  without  some  as- 
surance that  the  process  for  developing  the 
plans  would  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  legitimate  institutions  of  government 
would  be  just  as  repulsive  in  the  end. 

Second,  H  R.  10294  would  establUh  a  land 
use  planning  partnership  among  the  various 
levels  of  governments  regarding  critical  areas 
and  land  uses  of  more  than  local  significance 
Resources  would  be  focused  on  these  cru- 
cial are  IS,  rather  than  dispersing  them 
t'.iroufhout  the  state  without  the  discipline 
of  priority-setting.  The  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  land  use  decisions  which  have  onl\ 
local  significance  would  remain  under  the 
traditional  Jursdictlon  of  local  governmenvs. 
Third.  HJR.  10294  recognizes  that  new  leg- 
islation wUl  not  be  developed  In  a  vacuum. 
It  builds  upon  existing  InstltutlMis,  rather 
than  creating  new  ones.  The  land  use  proc- 
ess would  provide  a  mechanism  for  Inter- 
relating the  various  federally-assisted  func- 
tional programs  that  have  more  than  local 
Impact,  primarily  through  the  use  of  state 
and  metropolitan  clearinghouses.  This  fur- 
ther emphasizes  the  bill's  process  for  deci- 
sion-making, rather  than  creating  new  sub- 
stantive laws.  Federal  review  would  be 
limited  to  methods,  and  not  to  the  goals  and 
plans  adopted  by  a  state. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  merits  of  H.R.  10294.  The  member  or- 
ganizations of  the  New  Coalition  have  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  and  have  repeat- 
edly communicated  to  the  Committee  on  the 
legislation. 

In  contrast,  to  H.R.  10294,  we  find  HJi. 
13790.  Introduced  on  March  27,  1074,  by  Con- 
gressmen Rhodes  and  Stelger.  to  be  an  un- 
acceptable alternative.  This  bill  would 
allow  direct  federal  review  of  the  substance 
of  a  state's  land  use  planning  process.  It 
would  not  protect  the  rights  of  states  and 
local  governments  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  federal  and  state  land 
use  programs.  It  would  leave  to  the  federal 
government  the  decision  on  the  nattire  and 
extent  of  such  Involvement,  rather  than 
have  the  basic  outlines  Incorporated  Into 
the  legislation, 

H,R.  13790  would  require  statewide  land 
use  planning  controls,  rather  than  concen- 
tration on  designated  critical  areas  and  uses 
of  more  than  local  significance.  All  land  uses 
In  the  state  then  would  be  subject  to  federal 
scrutiny  and  control,  without  clear  limits  or 
procedures. 

A  state  land  use  policy  would  have  to  be 
adopted  as  a  condition  for  federal  aid  under 
H.R.  13790.  This  would  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  forcing  the  legislature  to  make 
final  decisions  without  the  e-valuatlon  and 
consideration  of  various  resources  and  Issues 
that  should  be  the  basis  for  a  state  land 
use  policy.  Federal  assistance  should  be 
available  at  the  early  assessment  and  eval- 
uation stage,  and  not  just  for  Implementa- 
tion. 

The  basic  criticism  of  H.R.  13790  is  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum  of  responsibility  and 
authority  over  land  use  decisions.  In  at- 
tempting to  maximize  flexibility,  it  makes 
inevitable  federal  Intrusion  and  rigid  man- 
dates. One  only  has  to  look  at  the  broad 
authority    assumed   by    the    Enylroiunental 


Protection  Agency  under  the  Clea:'.  Air  Act. 
where  there  are  no  procedural  safeguards,  to 
envision  what  will  happen  under  H.R.  13790. 
In  concluslor..  the  New  Coalition  urges 
prompt  and  favcrable  action  on  HR  10294. 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974,  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  WhUe 
there  are  many  points  of  controversy,  they 
can  be=t  be  resolved  on  the  floor,  and  not 
bv  dilatory  field  hearings  which  would  vir- 
tually kill'  the  bill.  The  issues  have  been 
debated  for  eight  months  in  the  Interior 
Committee  In  this  Cmgress.  as  well  as  in  the 
92nd  Congress  and  before.  It  is  time  for  a 
'ote  on  the  merits 
Sincerely, 

Sel:.:a  Muskin. 
Staff  Director,  New  Coalition. 


Statement  of  Ralph  McCll-f.e.  Ch.aikman  or 
THE  Board  of  Supervisors.  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah,  on  Behalf  or  the  National 

ASSOCLATION    OF   COUNTIES,    .\PR1L   26,    1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Ralph  McClure.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today  before  this  distinguished 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  We  in  county  government 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  we  believe  you  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily dlUger-t  in  your  consideration  of 
land  use  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  presenting  '.estl- 
mony  for  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties' position  on  three  points  concerning 
land  use  legl.-^latlon : 

1.  NACo  continues  its  strone  support  for 
responsible  land  use  legislation  and  specifi- 
cally supports  your  committee's  bill  H.R. 
10294. 

2.  NACo  opposes  the  recently  Introduced 
bill.  H.R.  13790,  introduced  by  representa- 
tive Sam  Stelger  (R-Ariz.). 

3.  NACo  believes  adequate  hearings  have 
been  held  on  land  use  legislation  and  it  Is 
time  for  a  fioor  vote. 

NACo  continues  to  support  responsible  land 
use  legislation  (H.R.  10294). 

I  would  like  to  start  by  agreeing  whole- 
heartedly with  Russell  E.  Train,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administrator  who 
said  in  a  speech  on  March  15,  1974,  "There  is, 
In  my  judgment,  no  more  important  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  than  the  land  use 
bill." 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  a  national 
framework  for  sound  planning  and  land 
management  on  the  state,  county  and  city 
levels.  We  must  provide  a  framework  to  pro- 
tect our  most  valuable  Irreplaceable  re- 
source— our  land. 

The  NACo  Land  Use  Steermg  Committee. 
Board  of  Directors  and  membership  have 
consistently  supported  responsible  land  use 
legislation  that  Includes  provisions  for  an  ef- 
fective local   Input  into  land  use  decisions. 

NACo.  along  with  the  League  of  ClUes 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  and  the  National  Legis- 
lative Conference,  supports  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee bill  (HR.  10294)  because  these  pro- 
visions are  Included  to  protect  local  Involve- 
ment In  land  use  decisions. 

A  resolution  showing  this  support  from  the 
New  Coalition,  that  represents  these  groups. 
Is  attached  to  otu  written  statement  for  your 
committee's  consideration. 

We  support  your  committee  bill  because 
you  have  Included  Important  provisions  to 
guarantee  a  working  partnership  between  the 
state  and  local  government.  Specifically  I  re- 
fer to: 

Section  103  of  the  bill,  which  requU<e8  a 
"consult,  review  and  comment  role  for  local 
government  In  the  development  of  planning 
guidelines; 

Section  104.  which  calls  for  continued  par- 
ticipation by  the  appropriate  officials  or  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  local  gorernments  In  all  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  the  planning  process  ( alBO 
requires  the  Impact  on  the  property  tax  base 
to  be  considered ) ; 

Section  106.  which  requires  the  states, 
rather  than  local  governments,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  demonstrate 
whether  local  government  land  use  actions 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  planning  process; 
and 

Section  111.  which  requires  actions  of  fed- 
eral agencies  to  be  consistent  with  adopted 
plans. 

NACO  opposrrioN  to  thk  stkicex  bill 

(H.R.    137BOI 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  your  committee  last 
held  hearings  on  land  use  legislation,  another 
bill  has  been  Introduced  (H.R.  13790)  by 
Representative  Sam  Stelger  (R-Arlz.)  which 
purports  to  encourage  maximum  use  of  local 
governments.  However,  we  challenge  that 
representation.  The  bill  In  fact  does  not  In- 
clude any  of  the  provisions  that  require  local 
participation  that  are  Included  In  your  com- 
mittee bin.  The  following  comparison  of  your 
committee  bill  (H.R.  10294)  and  the  Stetg«r 
bUl  (HJt.  13790)  will  demonstrate  this. 

COMPARISON   OF  STATK    LOCAL   PABTNEKSHIP 

Though  the  Stelger  bill  specifies  that  the 
land  use  plan  shall  be  implemented  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  through  general 
purpoee  local  governments.  It  falls  to  provide 
for  the  on-going  Involvement  by  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  development  of  the  plan  and 
falls  to  asstu-e  that  all  local  governments 
affected  by  land  use  decisions  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  planning  and 
decision -making  process. 

Your  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  the  initiative  at  the  state  level  for 
developing  the  land  use  planning  process, 
but  provides  important  sjjeclflc  methods  for 
Involving  local  governments  during  the  plan- 
ning process  development.  Including  forma- 
tion of  an  Intergovernmental  advisory  coun- 
cil, an  appeals  process,  and  consideration  of 
the  planning  process  Impact  on  the  local  tax 
base. 

The  most  Important  distinction,  however. 
Is  that  the  Stelger  bill  would  require  a  land 
use  plan  which  could  include  all  land  areas 
and  uses  within  a  state.  Including  those  of 
purely  local  concern  which  constitute  90  per- 
cent of  all  land  use  decisions.  Tour  commit- 
tee bill,  however,  omits  decisions  affecting 
only  one  local  government  by  fociising  on 
critical  environmental  areeis  and  develop- 
ment and  land  use  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern which  constitute  only  at>out  10  percent 
of  all  land  use  declslon.s. 

EOLl;    or    THE    rEDEKAL    COVCTNMEhrT 

The  Stelger  bill  provides  no  direction  to 
federal  agencies  to  Improve  decision-making 
processes  which  affect  the  use  of  non-fed- 
erally-owned land  These  activities,  now  out- 
side state  and  local  control,  have  significant 
influence  on  future  land  use  patterns  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike. 

Your  committee  bill  would  direct  federal 
agencies  to  get  their  own  house  in  order.  It 
would  require  federal  projects  and  activities 
significantly  affecting  the  use  of  non-federal 
lands  to  be  consistent  with  the  state  land 
use  program  except  In  the  case  of  overriding 
national  Interest,  as  determined  by  the 
President  This  provision  returns  a  measure 
of  control  over  such  projects  to  the  states 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  state  and  local  levels  of  government  for 
the  land  use  legislation.  The  Stelger  bill 
omits  this  provision  Also,  the  Stelger  bill 
contains  no  definition  of  what  would  con- 
stitute an  adequate  state  land  use  policy, 
which  may  leave  this  determination  to  a 
federal  agency. 

BALANCED     ENVIRONMENT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  stelger  bill  provides  no  encouragement 
to  balance  development  needs  and  environ- 
mental concern  and  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  Interstate  areas  of  critical  environ- 


mental concern  and  give  particular  attention 
to  Interstate  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  and  key  facilities  in  cooperation  with 
other  states. 

However,  your  committee  bill  requires  the 
Stat©  to  give  consideration  to  all  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  demands  on  the 
land.  It  focuses  not  only  on  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  Including  impor- 
tant natural  areas,  renewable  resource  areas 
and  natural  hazard  areas,  but  so  focuses  on 
key  facilities  Including  energy  facilities, 
large-scale  development,  regionally  bene- 
ficial development,  new  communities,  and 
urges  the  coordination  of  a  full  range  of 
housing  opportunities. 

CBANT     AUTHORIZATION 

The  Stelger  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  only  $50  million  per  year  for  only 
6  years  for  state  grants  at  60  percent  of  the 
cost  for  plan  development  and  implementa- 
tion. If  the  state  chooses  to  provide  mech- 
anisms for  the  reasonable  participation 
by  local  government  In  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  plan,  it  could  receive 
up  to  76  percent  of  the  cost  of  plan  develop- 
ment and  Implementation. 

Your  committee  bill  provides  9100  million 
per  year  for  8  years  and  would  provide  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  prooeas  development 
and  Implementation  in  any  case.  If  under  the 
Stelger  bill  a  state  failed  to  develop  reason- 
able mechanism  for  local  Involvement,  it 
would  receive  only  50  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
specification  of  these  mechanisms  would  be 
left  to  a  federal  agency. 

ORANT  QtTALmCATION 

Under  the  Stelger  bUl  states  would  be  In- 
eligible to  receive  any  financial  assistance 
unless  their  legislatures  had  already  adopted 
a  land  use  policy.  Needed  funding  could  be 
delayed  since  development  of  a  land  use 
policy  could  take  several  years  and  Is  usually 
preceded  by  an  evaluation  of  land  resources 
and  uses,  evaluation  of  growth  and  land  use 
Issues,  and  public  consideration. 

Under  your  committee  bill,  state  and  local 
governmenta  could  receive  grants  to  develop 
land  use  policies  as  part  of  their  develop- 
ment of  a  land  use  planning  process.  Grants 
could  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the  state 
had  designated  an  agency  to  receive  them 
and  established  an  Intergovernmental  ad- 
visory council  that  includes  local  government 
participation 

Based  on  this  comparison  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Stelger  bill  (H.R.  13790)  would  negate 
all  the  work  done  over  the  past  three  years 
In  developing  land  use  legislation  that  Is 
acceptable  to  states,  counties  and  cities. 
Therefore,  we  want  your  committee  to  know 
of  our  opposition. 

NACO    BELIZTES   ADEQUATE    HEARINGS    HAVE   BEEN 
HELD  ON  LAND  USE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Aasoclatlon 
of  Counties  believes  adequate  hearings  have 
been  held  concerning  land  use  legislation 
and  It  is  time  that  Congress  enacts  a  re- 
sponsible bill. 

This  committee  knows  all  the  work  that 
has  gone  Into  developing  balanced  land  use 
legislation  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
have  heard  extensive  testimony  in  public 
hearings  before  your  own  committee  and 
your  subcommittees  Hearings  have  also  been 
held  in  the  Senate 

In  addition,  almost  every  state  In  the  na- 
tion has  either  adopted  or  con.-ildered  some 
form  of  land  use  legislation.  For  exBmple. 
many  states  have  adopted  coastal  zone  legis- 
lation, strip  mining  laws,  environmental  pro- 
tection areas,  oppn  space  Incentives,  and  so 
forth.  These  together  with  locally  adopted 
plane  and  sonlng  amount  to  a  patchwork  of 
land  use  legislation  across  the  country.  It 
Is  time  now  for  guidelines  to  be  adopted  at 
the  federal  level  that  can  be  Implemented  by 
the  states  and  local  governments  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 


Now.  here  we  are  after  three  years  of  con. 
slderlng  these  guidelines  on  a  natlonwld* 
basis  and  critics  are  saying  we  need  mors 
hearings — hearings  that  they  hope  will  km 
the  legislation  altogether.  These  critics  are 
saying  that  land  use  legislation  has  been 
hastily  conceived,  that  it  will  confiscate  pri- 
vate property,  start  national  "sonlng."  that 
it  Is  "no  growth"  oriented,  and  that  it  will 
aggravate  the  energy  crisis. 

The  states,  counties  and  cities,  who  endorse 
your  committee  bUl,  know  that  these  claim 
are  not  true.  First,  this  legUlation  haa  not 
been  haatily  conceived.  There  have  been  three 
years  of  debate,  hearings,  amendments  and 
study.  It  is  time  for  action. 

Second,  thia  legislation  will  not  confiscate 
private  property.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  bUl 
that  would  allow  this. 

Third,  the  claim  of  national  zoning  ij 
false.  There  are  specific  prohibitions  in  the 
bill  preventing  the  federal  government  from 
adopting  zoning  control.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  provisions  protecting  the  Involve- 
ment of  local  governments  In  all  phases  of 
land  use  planning. 

Next,  this  is  not  a  "no  growth"  bill.  Local 
government  supports  this  legislation  be- 
cause It  provides  a  balanced  approach  to 
resolving  growth  and  development  pressures 
while  Identifying  areas  of  environmental 
concerns. 

Finally,  this  bill  vHll  not  aggregate  the 
energy  crisis.  In  fact,  it  provides  mechanisms 
to  allow  locating  of  energy  production  fa- 
cilities. 

If  anything  has  been  "hastily  conceived." 
It  has  been  the  claims  critics  have  been  mak- 
ing to  Justify  more  hearings. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  al- 
ready knows  these  claims  are  not  true  and 
that  further  hearings  are  unnecessary. 

We  think  the  Washington  Post  lilt  the 
nail  on  the  head  In  its  editorial  of  March 
4.  1974,  when  referring  to  these  claims  bv 
critics,  and  I  quote: 

Such  fears  are  not  grounded  In  fact.  The 
bill,  the  product  of  more  than  three  years 
of  careful  legislative  work,  is  anti-growth  in 
only  one  sense:  it  seeks  to  combat  the  iin- 
channeled.  casual  development  which  has 
been  such  a  destructive  force  across  th» 
-American  countryside.  Rashness  and  pre- 
emption are  Indeed  on  the  scene,  but  thev 
are  found  not  in  the  bill,  but  in  the  ex- 
ploitative practices  which  the  measure  would 
stop  The  bill  itself  Is  actually  a  conservative 
ineMure  In  two  ways.  First.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
Insure  that  a  basic,  finite,  threatened  re- 
source— the  land — will  be  prudently  used, 
and  that  all  relevant  values  and  Interests  will 
be  considered  before  large.  Irreversible  com- 
mitments are  made  Second,  rather  than  Im- 
posing a  national  plan,  the  measure  would 
encourage  state  aid  local  governments  to 
establish  effective  planning  processes  fef  their 
own.  so  that  substantive  decisions  on  growth 
and  land  preservation  can  be  made  "enslbly 
within  the  traditional  federal  scheme 

Mr.  Chairman,  NACo  urges  you  to  con- 
clude these  hearings  We  Join  with  the  rep- 
re.sentatlves  of  the  states  and  cities  to  urge 
carlv  adoption  of  your  land  use  bill.  HR 
10294. 


The    New   Coalition  Representinc   Electto 
Ofpi^iai.s  op  .Sta^t:s,  Counties,  and  Crmcs 

RT.ATE     and    local     OFPiriALS    URCE     ACTION    ON 
I  AND     usr     LEGISLATION 

Waohincton  DC  .  March  5 — State  ooimty 
and  citv  elected  officials  today  urged  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  Unmedlatelv  re- 
fonslder  Its  vote  to  delay  Indefinitely  House 
consideration  of  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  bill  (HR  10294)  The  "New  Coali- 
tion" made  up  of  representatives  of  g->v- 
ernors,  mayors,  county  o*nclaIs  and  state 
l-'glsl.Ttures  reiterated  their  organizations' 
support  for  early  enactment  by  Congress  of 
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this  legislation,  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  been  approved  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Washington  State  Governor  Dan  Evans, 
Chairman  of  the  "New  Coalition"  (see  end 
of  statement  for  new  coalition  members) 
stated  that  these  organizations  represented 
at  the  meeting  today — the  Governors'  Con- 
ference. The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. The  League  of  Cities  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference have  been  working  with  Con- 
gress for  several  years  to  develop  a  much 
needed  national  land  use  policy.  Governor 
Evans  said,  "Intelligent  land  use  planning 
and  management  provides  the  single  most 
important  institutional  device  for  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  environment  and  for 
maintaining  conditions  capable  of  support- 
ing a  quality  of  life  while  providing  the  ma- 
terial means  necessary  to  improve  the  na- 
tional standard  of  living." 

Governor  Evans  added,  "This  legislation 
will  strengthen  state  and  local  government 
planning  efforts  and  provide  a  framework  for 
orderly  growth  In  this  country.  Congress  has 
worked  on  this  legislation  for  four  years  and 
the  House  Rules  Committee  should  let  this 
bill  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House  now." 

In  addition  to  the  consensus  of  concern 
on  the  derailing  of  the  land  use  bill,  the 
"New  Coalition"  members  today  discussed 
methods  of  working  together  and  with  the 
federal  government  to  alleviate  the  Impact 
of  the  energy  crisis  at  the  local  level.  The 
elected  officials  also  discussed  federal  budget 
reform  proposals. 

The  "New  Coalition  "  ot  state,  county  and 
city  governments  was  proposed  by  Governor 
Evans  in  May  of  1973  to  "chart  an  agenda 
that  will  enable  state  and  local  governments 
to  forge  a  new  partnership,  particularly  in 
our  relationships  with  the  National  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress." 

STATES 

The  "New  Coalition"  Members: 

Daniel  J.  Evans,  chairman.  Governor  of 
Washington. 

Marvl:i  Mandel.  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles  P.  Kurfess.  Ohio  House  Minority 
Leader. 

COUNTIFS 

Oil  Barrett,  co-chairman.  Commissioner 
Dougherty  County,  Georgia. 

Edwin  L.  Crawford,  County  Executive 
Broome  County,  New  York. 

Jack  B.  Walsh,  Chairman,  Board  of  Super- 
visors, San  Diego  County,  California. 

CITIES 

Roy  B.  Martin.  Jr.,  Mavor  of  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginia. 

E.  J.  Garn,  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Moon   Landrleu,    Mayor    of    New    Orleans 
Louisiana. 

NACo  News  Release 

COtlNTIES  REAITIRM  SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  LAND 
USE    LEGISLATION 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  26.— A  spokesman 
for  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NAOo)  voiced  strong  support  for  enact- 
ment of  national  land  use  legislation  (HJl 
10294)  today. 

Ralph  McClure,  chairman  NACo's  Land  Use 
Steering  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the 
Salt  Lake  County.  Utah.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, testified  before  the  House  Interior 
Coaunlttee. 

"Critics  are  trying  to  kUl  land  use  legis- 
lation with  false  claims  in  an  attempt  to 
drag  the  legislation  through  another  year  of 
hearings,"  McClure  said.  "This  legislation 
hM  not  been  hastily  conceived;  It  will  not 
cwQflacate  private  property,  it  wlU  not  set  up 
federal  aonlng;  it  la  not  no  growth'  legls- 
iation;    It    wUl    not    aggravate    the    energy 


The  land  use  bill  is  the  result  of  three 
years  of  hearings  and  w(»-k  In  the  House 
and  has  the  combined  support  of  states, 
counties  and  cities.  After  the  Interior  C<Hn- 
mlttee  hearings  conclude,  it  is  expected  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  will  send  the 
bill  to  the  House  floor  in  early  May. 

McClure  Indicated  that  responsible  land 
use  legislation,  with  local  government  input, 
is  essential  "to  protect  our  most  valuable  and 
Irreplaceable   resource — our   land." 

NACo  is  the  only  national  organization 
which  repr3sents  county  government  In  the 
United  States.  Its  more  than  1200  member 
counties  represent  about  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  population. 


IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION  WEEK- 
PART   I 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  May  5,  1974,  marks  the  observance  of 
National  Historic  Preservation  Week.  As 
a  son  of  western  Maryland,  I  have  long 
had  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  our 
Nation's  history  and  the  principles  it 
contains  which  have  such  an  important 
role  to  play  as  we  approach  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

To  mark  this  occasion,  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  today  oflQcially  opening  the 
William  Paca  Gardens  in  Annapolis. 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  attending  this  ceremony. 
William  Paca  was  one  of  Maryland's  out- 
standing revolutionary  leaders.  He 
served  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  subsequently  selected 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  adopted  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  he  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  "Free  State."  He  served  with 
great  prominence  throughout  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  and  he  went  on  to 
serve  as  one  of  Maryland's  early  Gov- 
ernors. Due  to  the  persistence  of  His- 
toric Annapolis,  Inc.,  the  200-year-old 
Paca  mansion  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  fully  restored. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled  "A 
Garden  Comes  Back  Much  Later"  by 
James  A.  Rousmaniere,  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  May  3.  1974, 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  describes 
the  efforts  to  restore  the  Paca  mansion 
and  its  18th  century  garden.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Garden  Comes  Back  Much  Later 
(By  James  A    Rousmaniere.  Jr.) 

Ahnapolis. — Hans  Jorgensen  strolled  by 
the  pond  In  a  restored  formal  garden  here 
and  pointed  to  where  three  buildings  stood 
two  centuries  ago. 

"Over  there,  on  the  left. "  he  said  in  his 
thick  Danish  accent,  "was  a  spring  house. 
And  over  there,  that  was  a  bath  house.  And 
In  the  middle  was  a  thing  that  has  different 
names.  But  to  me,"  he  winked,  "it  was  a  gen- 
tlemen's play  bouse." 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  67.  offered  this  narrative  in 
the  middle  of  the  WUllam  Paca  Gardens,  a 
2-acre  estate  named  after  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  of 
Maryland's  first  governors. 

It  is  not  known  how  Mr.  Paca  reaUy  used 
that  building,  but  this  la  almost  Irrelevant 


in  the  awesome  beauty  and  order  of  the  gar- 
den, which  he  built  in  1766  and  which  Mr. 
Jorgensen   takes  care  of  now. 

Mr.  Jorgensen  would  not  be  there,  planting 
holly  trees  and  obscured  herbs,  but  for  the 
efforts  of  local  preservationists,  who  salvaged 
the  garden  from  a  century-long  indignity 
beneath  an  old  bus  station,  a  crumbling  200- 
room  hotel  and  a  parking  lot. 

Historic  Annapolis.  Inc.,  the  preservation- 
ist group  which  led  the  fight  to  restore  the 
garden  and  the  imposing  Georgian  Paca 
mansion  in  1965,  plans  to  make  this  point 
known  starting  tomorrow,  in  advance  of  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Week. 

Almost  halfway  through  a  t2  million  fund 
drive  to  complete  work  on  the  mansion, 
finance  a  cultural  exhibit  center  nearby  and 
fund  a  number  of  other  restoration  projects 
In  time  for  the  bicentennial,  the  society  will 
host  a  garden  tour  tomorrow.  For  Monday,  It 
has  planned  a  march  of  Revolutionary'  War 
soldiers  from  the  State  House  to  the  gardens 

There,  for  the  public's  eye,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  trees  and  plants  only  an  Eighteenth 
Century  garden  master  would  have — all 
chosen  and  spaced  in  accordance  with  old 
texts. 

Among  them;  the  original  non-hybrid 
species  of  wUd  geraniums  and  wall  flowers 
shipped  from  England:  a  medicinally  useful 
Ilex  Vomltoria  which  does  what  it  sounds 
like  It  can  do;  and  along  with  the  narrow 
European  tulips  and  English  vews  and  box- 
wood, a  plant  marked  simply: ""gas  plant." 

"Put  a  match  above  it.  In  the  summer,  and 
It  lights."  Mr.  Jorgensen  asserted. 

Nine  years  ago.  this  spot  was  slated  for  a 
high-rise  office-apartment  complex.  acrosK 
the  road  from  the  Naval  Academy. 

Trucks  still  growl  by  on  King  Oeorg* 
street,  but  inside  the  brick  walls  there  Is 
quiet  and  order  and  scents  of  a  different  age 
a  "once  and  future  garden,"  say  the  peopls 
who  saved  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
3,  1973,  I  introduced  S.  2347.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  encourage  the  presen'ation  of  histor- 
ic buildings  and  structures  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  other  property.  S.  2347 
has  subsequently  been  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  Senator 
Peter  H.  Domiwick,  Senator  Barry  M. 
Ooldwater,  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Senator  Charles  Mathias.  Senator 
THOBfAS  J.  McIwTYRE,  Senator  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
and  Senator  John  Tower.  Similar,  al- 
though not  identical,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Representative  Barber  B 
CoNABLE,  Jr.  (H.R.  5584). 

Since  introducing  this  legislation  I 
have  worked  steadily  to  move  it  through 
the  legislative  process.  On  two  occasions 
I  have  written  to  the  Honorable  Russell 
B.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  urging  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  I  am  also 
prepared  to  offer  this  measure  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  first  appropriate  tax 
bill  which  comes  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

I  am  not  totally  insensitive  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  confronting  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  they  ap- 
proach tax  legislation  in  an  election  year. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  current  sys- 
tem of  tax  incentives  works  in  a  very  di- 
rect and  definite  way  against  enlisting 
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private  funds  in  historic  restoration  proj- 
p.-ts.  We  can  do  longer  coutinue  to  sys- 
tematically destroy  our  Nation's  history, 
weaken  the  fabric  of  our  communities, 
and  deplete  our  resources  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  As  our  national  values  readjust 
to  the  concept  of  a  finite  world  it  is  im- 
portant -or  us  to  update  our  tax  system 
so  as  to  help  redirect  and  acliieve  socially 
desirable  goals. 

As  we  approach  our  bicentennial  cele- 
b'ation.  m>re  and  more  Americans  are 
becoming  rommittcd  to  the  cause  of  his- 
toric preser\-atior.  It  is  trtCy  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  93d  Congress  to  move 
expeditiously  with  legislation  designed  to 
achieve  this  %oal.  By  preserving  our  com- 
munities we  cnn  strengthen  the  social 
f  bT  whi-h  unites  Americans  ot  different 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  backgrounds. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Not  By 
Bread  Alone"  which  appeared  in  the 
Sundav.  October  14.  1973.  Nev.s-Ameri- 
can  and  an  art.cle  entitled  "Preservation 
Feature^— Diversity  In  Your  Town" 
whirh  appeared  In  the  January-March 
1974  edition  of  Historic  Preser\-ation  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials vktre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Not    by    "B^tko    .^L.oNE 

Mai.  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  as  tie 
Bible  says.  Mankind  must  have  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, and  a  sen&e  of  the  beauties  of  nat\;re,  to 
survive  il.  air.    fcrm  -j.    rl.iy  of  the  name 

Recoi-v.l^ing  these  p'.emental  facts.  Sen.  J 
Glen  Be.il!  Jr  .  R-Md  .  has  railed  fcr  cl.ar.^'e.s 
In  the  federal  tax  laws  in  order  to  encour^^e 
the   preservation   of    historic   bulldlnps   and 
sceiiic  op«n  space. 

This  let  is>Iatlon  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  se\eral  ways.  The  most  sig- 
Llfican.  chaage  wou'd  a'.U-w  the  san-.e  tcx  In- 
centive, for  restoration  of  historic  buildings 
as  those  for  new  construction. 

At  present,  the  tax  laws  Include  special 
depreciation  rates  and  cost  deductions  for 
demolition  and  new  (instruction.  However, 
these  tax  advantages  are  not  allowed  for 
restoration  wort. 

The  result  l.s  that  a  property  owner  or  de- 
veloper may  have  more  <A  an  economic  in- 
centive to  demolish  a  building  and  put  up 
a  new  cne  than  to  try  to  rehabUltate  and 
make  use  of  the  exist. nK  structure. 

Another  part  of  the  *enators  proposal 
wovild  provide  tax  Incentives  to  landowners 
who  wish  to  preserve  open  space  that  may  be 
of  particular  value  for  scenic,  historical  or 
conservation  purposes  The  tax  deductions 
would  be  allowed  on  property  that  Is  dedi- 
cated to  such  uses 

Historically,  this  nation  has  uaed  the  power 
to  tax  or  to  withhold  taxes  to  promote  so- 
claUy  useful  purposes.  Sen  Beall's  propo-sed 
legislation  1»  In  this  tradition.  Its  objective 
Is  a  worthy  one.  and  we  hope  it  receives 
favorable  congressional  action. 

Pbfbekvatiow  PzATtntEs — DivEasrrT  in  Yofa 
Town 

DtetlnctlonB  In  your  town  can  be  subtle  aid 
commonplace  as  a  winding  street,  an  old  tree, 
a  crop,  water  frontage,  mountalnoua  terrain, 
a  city  father  or  folk  hero  Evalti«t«  and  high- 
light these  diflerexices  m  interpreting  and 
protecting  local  history  and  landmartcs.  The 
dreary  monotony  of  our  cities,  highways  and 
suburbs  can  be  relieved  Immeasurably  by 
concentration  on  cultural  differences,  start- 
ing with  one's  family  heritage. 

Immlgrauta  came   not  empty-handed  but 


with  a  rich  Inheritance  that  Is  as  much  a 
part  of  Anierica'.s  creatness  as  the  nation's 
vast  geographic  diversity.  Chinese,  Engll;ih, 
Italian,  Irish  ar.d  African,  we  came  to  moun- 
tain, plain  and  coast  to  live  and  work  ;o- 
gether  on  brown,  red  a-.d  black  earth  Iniir.l- 
gration  is  oi;e  cf  the  oldest  and  m  xst  p<  r- 
slstent  themes  In  American  history.  Over  a 
period  of  300  years  our  ancestors  aid  many 
of  vus,  na  UnmlRrants.  ha.e  experienced  r.d- 
justment  to  a  new  environment  with  its  so- 
cial, economic,  cultural  and  psych' 'loglc;U 
Implications. 

Vet  ethnic  rituals,  dances,  sports,  clothing, 
food,  ario  ai.d  crafts  were  discardea  ov;r  the 
years  in  favor  of  the  melting;  pot  concept . 
The  charm  of  dlHereut  races  and  religions, 
family  and  tribal  distinctions  was  lost.  Re- 
cent national  trends  have  helped  some  groups 
become  more  proud  of  their  herUa<e.  but  the 
Joy  of  being  different  has  pe;»rally  been  sub- 
raerered.  Diversity  however,  should  b"  valued. 
espet  lally  In  America  w  here  so  many  cJltlerent 
peoples  have  come  together. 

Sixteen  years  after  enactment  of  historic 
dlsUict  control  legislation  In  Su:.ta  Fe,  N  M., 
officials  still  debate  the  Issue  of  how  much 
Influence  the  city's  Indian.  Sp.ml.sh  and  An- 
glo heritage  should  be  permitted — or  required 
— to  have  on  contemporary  architecture.  Why 
should  20th-century  Sante  Fe  mock  Its  365- 
vear  history  or  look  like  a  new  town  trying 
to  capitalize  (  n  Sante  Pe's  architectural  her- 
itage'' One  Sai.ta  Pe  architect,  John  P.  Con- 
ron.  thinks  It  should  not;  as  he  explains  in 
this  Issue,  both  the  creative  herltriKe  of  Santa 
Pes  past  and  the  creativity  of  the  present 
should  be  respected. 

The  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  ethnic 
origins  should  be  fostered  as  an  aspect  of 
Ainerlc<*n  Bicentennial  studiss  and  celebra- 
tions. "I  am  a  Choctaw."  proudly  sang  De- 
laura  Henry,  a  young  American  Indian,  dur- 
ing her  presentation  at  the  "Pre-'^ervatlon  by 
the  People"  session  of  the  National  Tr.i.st's 
Cleveland  annual  meeting  In  O  tober  197? 
She  spoke  of  a  goal  to  preserve  the  Choctaw 
Indian  skills  and  to  kindle  In  traditional  arts 
and  crafts.  Mary  Daley,  founder  and  director 
of  Peoples  and  Cultures.  Inc..  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  about  that 
group's  dream  of  providing  a  different  na- 
tional meal  each  week,  prep.ired  by  com- 
munity ethnic  groxips.  Peoples  and  Cultures 
already  has  opened  the  Shop-ln-the-Flats  to 
sell  traditional  handcrafts  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  Cleveland's  90  ethnic 
groups. 

Many  projects  such  as  these  are  getting 
under  way  at  the  local  level.  Bnal  B'rlth  Is 
revising  .A  Tourist's  Guide  Through,  AiTierican 
Jeurish.  History.  Its  purpose  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Jewish  rcle  In  .American  his- 
tory. Por  another  project,  B'nal  B'rlth  lodges 
and  women's  cIuIjg  plan  to  tape  Interviews 
with  elderly  Jewish  citizens  who  Immigrated 
to  this  country  and  can  recall  the  experience 
of  Americanization. 

The  Friends  of  the  Ollverla  Lima  Library, 
Caih.ollc  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  wishes 
to  Involve  the  Portuguese-Brazilian  American 
communities  in  Bicentennial  observatloris. 
Suoml  College.  Hancock,  Mich  ,  will  focus  Its 
Bicentennial  project  on  the  contributions  of 
the  Finnish  community  to  American  culture 
and  lUe. 

Other  national  groups  making  Bicentennial 
plana  include  the  Chinese  Historical  Society 
of  America,  the  Afro-American  Bicentennial 
Corporation,  the  Black  American  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center,  the  Balch  Institute  (to 
be  opened  as  a  library  and  exhibit  center  em- 
phasizing American  political,  ethnic.  Immi- 
gration and  racial  history)  and  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Bthnlc  Affalrn. 

Americans  can  appeal  to  each  other  and 
to  our  foreign  vtsltors  by  proudly  showing 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  nations,  more  so  than 
any  other  nation.  Tragic  that  It  has  taken 
us  300  years  to  find  ourselves. 


ANNALS  OF  INDUSTRY:  CASUALTIES 
OF  THE  WORKPLACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President: 
The  medical-Industrial  complex  In  thU 
country  appeared  to  be  involved  In  nothlsg 
less  than  a  blatant  and  pervasive  effort  to 
suppress  and  Ignore  medical  information 
concerning  asbestos  and  other  hazardous 
substances  that  were  estimated  to  be  killing 
a  hundred  thousand  workers  a  year,  and  to 
preve!it  any  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  that 
might  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  alarming 
words,  Paul  Brodeur  introduces  the  fifth, 
and  last,  installment  of  his  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine entitled  "Annals  of  Industr>':  Cas- 
ualties of  the  Workplace."  I  feel  Mr. 
Brodeur  has  produced  an  important 
documcntarj'  on  the  industrial  health- 
safety  field  that  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Mr.  Brodeur  first  reviews  the  history  of 
occupational  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
regard  to  asbestos  manufacture.  It  was 
not  until  1970,  "furnished  with  incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  industrial  dis- 
ease was  rampant  in  the  United  States 
that  Congress  passed  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act" — authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate  man- 
datory standards  for  exposure  to  toxic 
materials  so  that  no  employee  would 
suffer  diminished  health  or  life  expect- 
ancy as  a  result  of  his  work  experience. 
Considering  that  approximately  100,000 
American  v.orkers  die  each  year  as  a 
result  of  occupational  diseases,  the  con- 
gressional decision  was,  indeed,  long 
overdue. 

According  to  Mr.  Brodeur,  economics 
are  the  main  concern  in  America  and  its 
industry.  He  paints  a  shocking  picture  of 
how  many  key  government  ofiBcials  react 
with  timidity  whenever  they  are : 

Required  to  make  decisions  regarding  oc- 
cupational-health problems  which  might  run 
counter  to  the  Interests  of  the  corporate 
giants  that  had  been  supplying  money  and 
manpower  to  political  administrations  for 
decades. 

In  the  words  of  Sheldon  Sameuls  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment: 

The  economics  of  the  situation  are  very 
simple.  Nearly  half  of  the  male  blue-collar 
work  force  Is  afflicted  with  chronic — and  no 
doubt  partly  work-related-dtseases  that  ars 
largely  paid  for  by  the  worker  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Even  if  all  of  the  Identi- 
fiable costs  were  placed  on  the  employer,  we 
can  not  always  bo  sure  that  It  would  not  be 
cheaper  for  the  employer  to  replace  dead 
workers  than  to  keep  them  alive.  It  may  even 
be  profitable.  If  only  dollars  and  cenU  are 
counted.  In  the  case  of  chronic  occupattoail 
disease.  It  may  be  cheaper  for  any  nation  to 
sacrifice  a  life  that  has  already  achieved  peak 
productivity. 

One  shudders  to  think  that  indiiatn 
places  profit  above  human  life. 

Throughout  Mr.  Brodeur's  article  a« 
other  frightening  examples  of  Industry"* 
efforts  to  hamper  the  development  W 
safe  working  conditions,  to  hide  thefactt 
about  Industrial  disease,  and  to  prevwt 
State  Job-safety  agencies  from  taking  «- 
fectlve  action  "...  the  subversion  of 
government  for  a  profit."  The  article  Is  • 
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sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  enforcement  Ln 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Annals  of 
Industry:  Casualty  of  the  Workplace"  by 
Mr.  Paul  Brodeur  from  the  November  12, 
1973  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 

Annals    of    Indtjstry — Casualties    or    the 
Workplace 
v-a  question  ox  the  patient's  rights 

Furnished  with  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  industrial  disease  was  rampant  In  the 
United  States,  Congress  passed  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promul- 
gate mandatory  standards  for  exposure  to 
toxic  materials  so  that  no  employee  would 
guffer  diminished  health  or  life  expectancy 
as  a  result  of  his  work  experience.  This  was 
k  considerable  undertaking,  since  American 
workers  were  being  exposed  to  thousands  of 
toxic  substances,  aud  since  federal  standards, 
often  inadequate,  existed  for  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  Of  all  the  indus- 
trial hazards,  none  had  been  studied  more 
thoroughly  or  had  been  proved  to  be  more 
critical  than  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. Mortality  studies  conducted  by  Dr. 
Irving  J.  Selikoff.  the  director  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine's  Environmental 
Sciences  Laboratory,  and  by  Dr.  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond,  vice-presidency  for  epidemiology 
and  statistics  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, indicated  that  one  out  of  every  five 
deaths  among  asbestos-insulation  workers 
in  the  United  States  was  caused  by  lung 
cancer:  that  almost  one  out  of  ten  deaths 
among  these  men  was  caused  by  mesothe- 
lioma, a  rare  cancer  of  the  linings  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  which  usually  occurs 
many  years  after  some,  even  If  slight,  expo- 
sure to  asbestos;  that  another  one  out  of  ten 
deaths  among  them  was  caused  by  asbes- 
losis,  which  is  scarring  of  the  lungs  re.<!\Utlng 
from  Inhalation  of  asbestos  fibres;  and  that 
nearly  half  of  these  men  were  dying  of  some 
form  of  asbestos  disease. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Insulation 
workers  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  work  force  exposed  to  asbestos,  a  per- 
manent standard  for  the  mineral  was  not 
declared  until  June  6,  1972.  At  that  time.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  George  C.  Guen- 
ther,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  decided  that  until  July  1, 
1976,  workers  could  safely  inhale  air  con- 
taining five  absestos  fibres  greater  than  five 
microns  in  length  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
air,  and  that  after  that  date  the  standard 
would  be  lowered  to  two  fibres  greater  than 
five  microns  In  length  per  cubic  centimetre. 
(A  flve-mlcron  fibre  can  be  seen  only  with  a 
microscope;  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  is 
about  a  thimbleful;  and  in  a  normal  eight- 
hour  working  day  a  worker  will  breathe  In 
*dA  out  about  eight  million  cubic  centi- 
metres of  air.)  Since  the  new  ruling  would 
permit  workers  exposed  to  asbestos  to  Inhale 
and  retain  in  their  lungs  as  many  as  thirty 
miUlon  asbestos  fibres  of  all  sizes  In  a  work- 
ing day.  It  was  considered  grossly  Inadequate 
oy  almost  everyone  who  had  been  studying 
tne  effects  of  exposure  to  the  mineral. 

Indeed,  during  the  previous  six  months, 
•Jw>-fibre  standard  had  been  urged  upon 
■"CTetary  Hodgson  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment by  Dr.  Selikoff  and  other  members  of 
the  Independent  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity, and  by  the  A  J-.L.-C.I.O.Ib  Industrial 
union  r>epartment — an  organization  repre- 


senting labor  unions  ~,lth  several  million 
members  who  had  either  direct  or  indirect 
exposure  to  asbestos.  (Dr.  Selikoff  and  the 
union  people  had  also  urged  the  Secretary 
to  require  work  practices  that  would  ulti- 
mately redu;:e  asbestos  exposure  to  almost 
zero.)  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  or  NIOSH — an  organization  set  up 
under  the  1970  Act  to  coiiduct  mcli^al  re- 
search on  Industrial  hazards  and  to  prcvlc^e 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  criteria  for  ret- 
ting new  standard.s  for  tox,c  materials — had 
furnished  Secretarj-  Hodgson  with  a  c.ire- 
fully  researched  asbestos-criteria  docu,"nent 
recommending  that  a  two-fibre  standard  go 
Into  effect  within  two  years,  and  inform- 
1  g  him  that  such  a  standard  was  attainable 
with  existing  technology.  The  NIOSH  doc- 
ument stressed  the  fact  that  a  two-fibre 
standard  had  been  recommended  by  the 
British  Occupational  Hygiene  Society,  and 
set  by  the  British  Inspectorate  of  Factories — 
the  Department  of  Labor's  E.aglish  counter- 
part— In  1968.  Subsequently.  KIOSH's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  two-.lbre  standard  was 
upheld  by  a  five-man  advisory  committee  of 
Secretary    Hodgson's   own    choosing. 

It  is  not  known  what  prompted  Secretary 
Hodgson  to  select  the  five-fibre  standard,  or 
why  he  decided  to  disregard  data  furnished 
by  Dr.  Selikoff  anJ  other  leading  epidemi- 
ologists showing  that  disjase  rcu'.d  occur 
at  the  five -fibre  level  of  exposure,  ar.d  that 
even  a  two-fibre  standard  cculd  be  expected 
to  prevent  only  the  occurrence  of  asbes- 
tosls  and  not  the  development  oi  as'oestos- 
Induced  cancer.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that 
he  was  seek.ng  a  middle  ground  that  he 
hoped  would  be  acceptabe  to  the  asbestos 
Industry,  \',hich — basing  it3  claims  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  a  medical-industrial 
complex  consisting  in  part  of  consultants 
and  researchers  whose  work  was  supported 
financially  by  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry— had  fought  against  the  two-fibre 
standard  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of 
meeting  It  would  drive  many  asbestos  com- 
panies out  of  business  and  that  the  five- 
fibre  standard  was  sufficient  to  protect  the 
health  of  workers,  Tn  any  case,  the  per- 
manent standard  for  asbestos  was  the  first 
ruling  that  the  Secretary  had  made  under 
his  mandate  to  redefine  occupational -safety- 
ajid -health  regulations,  so  Industry,  labor, 
and  the  Independent  medical  and  scientific 
community  viewed  the  ruling  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  how  diligent  the  federal  government 
would  'oe  In  setting  new  standards  for  other 
hazardous  substances. 

The  reaction  to  Hodgson's  ruling  was 
strong.  Sheldon  W.  Samuels,  the  director  of 
Health,  Safety,  and  Environmental  Affairs 
for  the  Industrial  Union  Department,  de- 
clared that  since  the  Secretary  had  faUed  to 
set  a  standard  that  would  adequately  pro- 
tect workers,  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment would  challenge  his  ruling  in  the 
courts.  Dr.  Selikoff  was  quoted  In  the  rimes 
as  predicting  that  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers exposed  to  asbestos  would  die  unneces- 
sarily early  deaths  because  of  the  inadequate 
regulations,  and  that  if  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  showed 
the  same  disregard  for  essential  precautions 
In  setting  standards  for  other  toxic  sub- 
stances the  working  population  of  the  nation 
would  face  an  unparalleled  disaster.  As  It 
happened,  signs  that  the  dlsaater  predicted 
by  Dr.  Selikoff  was  already  at  hand  had  ap- 
peared only  a  few  weeks  before,  when  the 
■White  House  Issued  "The  I»resldenfs  Report 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,"  de- 
scribing what  had  been  done  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  1970  Act  in  the  year  since 
It  had  been  passed.  President  Nixon's  report 
was  addressed  to  Congress,  and  It  contained 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 


who  told  the  President  that  recent  estimates 
Indicated  that  there  were  at  least  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  new  cases  of  dis- 
abling industrial  disease  in  the  United  States 
each  year  and  That  there  mlgh*  be  as  many 
as  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  a  year  from 
oocupatlonally  caused  diseases. 

In  spite  of  these  appalling  figures.  Ir.dlca- 
tlons  that  the  federal  po-err>ra?nt  vas  less 
concerned  abo'.Tt  rhe  physical  health  of  work- 
ers than  about  the  economic  health  of  In- 
dustry appeared  at  around  the  same  time, 
when  word  got  out  that  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  had  hired 
Arthur  D  Little.  Inc,  a  research-ar.d-con- 
sulting  firm  based  in  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setts, to  perfcrm  an  economic-impact  study 
of  the  proposed  two-fibre  standard  for  asbes- 
tos. There  were  a  number  of  disturbing  fac- 
tors about  Arthur  D.  Little's  involvement. 
Not  only  was  there  no  pro.uion  m  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  requir- 
ing the  Department  o;  I  abrc  to  undertaVie  a 
cost-ber.eflt  analysis  before  promulgating  a 
health  regulation  but  the  stud\  w.*s  appar- 
ently initiated  in  response  to  an  executive 
policy  handed  down  by  President  Nixon's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — an  orga- 
ni2ition  nctably  well  disp>osed  •oward  big 
business.  In  addition,  it  soon  developed  that 
even  as  Arthur  D.  Little  was  negotiating  a 
contract  with  the  federal  government  to 
conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed two-fibre  standard,  it  had  urged  Ray- 
bestos-M.ii.hattan.  I  ,c  .  i,  ma.or  producer  of 
asbestos  products,  to  move  a  plant  from 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  to  Mexico,  where  as- 
bestos cper,*tioiL5  would  be  unhindered  by 
any  regulations  that  might  l^  established  In 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  wnen  the  report  of  the  Arihur  D. 
Lr.tle  study,  which  had  been  directed  by 
Dr.  Donald  W.  Meals,  was  released,  shortly 
after  Secretary  Hodgso:,  declared  his  con- 
tro'ersial  standard,  it  turi-ed  out  that  the 
firm  had  solicited  ■gue^-estunates'  on  the 
biological  effects  of  a  five-fibre  standard,  as 
compared  with  a  two-f»bre  standard,  from 
an  eleven -man  "expert  health  panel"  that 
Included  only  one  medical  doctor  who  had 
not  been  a  paid  consultant  of,  or  whose 
investigations  into  absestos-related  disease 
had  not  been  supported  by,  some  segment 
of  the  asbestos  industry,  and  that  it  had 
solicited  "guess-estimates  "  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  respective  standards  from  a 
panel  of  twelve  men  representing  various 
asbestos-producing  companies  and  from  a 
committee  of  thirteen  men  representing  pri- 
vate ship'oullding  companies.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  A.  D.  Little  report  assured 
Secretary  Hodgson  that  a  five-fibre  standard 
would  adequately  protect  the  health  of  as- 
bestos workers,  and  that  a  two-fibre  stand- 
ard would  Impose  undue  hardship  on  the 
asbestos  Industry  and  on  shipbuilding  com- 
panies. All  this  was  simply  another  Indica- 
tion of  how  much  influence  the  medical- 
Industrial  complex  had  acquired,  and  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  the  workings  of 
the  government 

During  the  summer  and  esirly  autumn  of 
1972.  moreover,  '.t  became  known  in  medical 
circles  that  the  British  Occupational  Hygiene 
Socle'y's  two-fibre  standard,  which  had  been 
based  on  information  supplieo  to  the  society 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Knox  and  Dr.  Stephen  Holmes, 
of  the  Turner  Brothers  Asbestos  Company. 
Ltd..  of  Rochdale.  England,  might  be  open 
to  question.  New  data  published  by  Dr.  Hil- 
ton C.  Lewinsohn.  who  had  succeeded  Dr. 
Knox  as  chief  medical  offlcer  of  Turner 
Brothers,  suggested  that  Dr.  Knox  and  Dr. 
Holmes  had  furnished  the  society  with  Infor- 
mation that  appeared  to  understate  by  as 
much  as  tenfold  the  Incidence  of  asbestosls 
among  the  Turner  Brothers  workers  they  had 
studied.  The  ramifications  of  this  disclosure 
were  staggering,  for.  If  the  British  two-flbre 
standard  was  medically  and  scientifically  to- 
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valid,  so.  by  extension,  was  the  proposed  two- 
flbre  standard  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  not  even  to  go  Into  effect  until  1976. 

In  addition  to  making  an  obvious  mocken; 
of  Secretary  Hodgson's  flve-flbre  standard, 
this  development  presented  the  possibility 
that  Industry  Influence  might  have  had  an 
effect  on  official  medical  considerations  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  occupational  expo- 
sure to  asbestos  In  England.  By  this  time, 
there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  such 
Influence  was  at  work  In  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  medlcal-lndustrial  complex  In 
this  country  appeared  to  be  Involved  In 
nothing  less  than  a  blatant  and  pervasive 
effort  to  suppress  and  Ignore  medical  infor- 
mation concerning  asbestos  and  other  haz- 
ardous substances  that  were  estimated  to  be 
killing  a  hundred  thousand  workers  a  year. 
and  to  prevent  any  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  thai 
might  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. 

In  the  middle  of  October  of  1073.  I  went 
to  Washington  to  talk  with  Anthony  Maz- 
zocchl.  the  director  of  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment of  the  OH,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers  International  Union,  about  some  of  the 
other  health  problems  that  were  plaguing 
American  workers.  Mazzocchl's  union  had 
represented  employees  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Coming  Corporation's  asbestos-Insulation 
plant  In  Tyler,  Texas,  where  Dr.  William  M 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Wagoner,  of 
NIOSH'B  Division  of  Field  Studies  and  Clini- 
cal Investigations,  had  found  atrocious 
conditions  and  a  critical  health  problem. 
Mazzocchl  considered  the  Tyler  situation  a 
prime  example  of  how  the  medlcal-lndustrial 
complex  had  for  years  Ignoied  occupational- 
health  data  with  no  Interference  from  key 
Industrial-health  officials  at  various  levels  of 
state  or  federal  government.  At  a  press  con- 
ference held  In  Washington  In  February  of 
1972.  he  had  harshly  criticized  Pittsburgh 
Corning  and  Its  medical-consultant,  Dr.  Lee 
B.  Grant,  for  Ignoring  the  peril  of  workers 
at  the  factory,  and  had  been  equally  bitter 
In  condemning  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion for  falling  to  enforce  at  the  Tyler  plant 
even  the  grossly  Inadequate  standard  of 
twelve  fibres  per  cubic  centimetre  which  was 
In  effect  when  the  Administration  had  con- 
ducted an  Inspection  of  the  factory  In  late 
November  of  1971.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
during  which  MazzocchI  and  his  associates 
In  the  Legislative  Department  had  been  hold- 
ing conferences  for  factory  workers  around 
the  country,  they  had  amassed  and  published, 
In  a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Hazards 
In  the  Industrial  Envla-onment,"  a  great 
amount  of  Information  on  the  effects  of 
chemicals  and  physical  agente  on  the  health 
of  working  men  and  women  In  gathering  this 
Information,  they  had  compiled  a  large  dos- 
sier of  the  names.  afBllatlons.  and  activities 
of  people  who  were  Involved  In  occupational- 
health  matters,  and  so  were  known  to  have 
"the  book"  on  the  medlcal-lndustrial  com- 
plex. 

I  had  seen  Ma^socchl  at  his  press  confer- 
ence about  the  Tyler  plant:  a  month  later  I 
had  encountered  him  again  in  Washington  at 
the  public  hearings  on  the  proposed  two-Obre 
standard,  which  were  held  by  the  Department 
of  Labor:  and  In  October,  hoping  to  learn 
more  about  the  workings  of  the  medlcal- 
lndustrial  complex  In  areas  other  than  as- 
bestos. I  visited  him  and  his  assistant.  Steven 
Wodka.  at  the  union  offices  there.  MazzocchI, 
a  hlunt-spoken  man  In  his  middle-forties 
with  unruly  black  hair,  had  been  much  on 
the  go  In  the  Interval — flying  here  and  there 
around    the   country — and    he    looked    tired 

"You've  been  studying  the  Tyler  plant, 
which  In  many  ways  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  kinds  of  problems  we  face,"  be  told  me. 
"Tyler  had  all  the  elements — suppression 
of  occupational -health  data,  callousness  on 
the  part  of  those  In  positions  of  responsibility 


In  industry  and  government,  and  danger  not 
only  for  the  workers  but  also  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  the  community  at  large — and  yet 
you  could  be  hearing  much  the  same  story 
about  any  number  of  factories  in  this  coun- 
try. Tou  could  be  studying  the  Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
poration's reflnery  In  Paulsboro,  New  Jersey, 
or  the  Kaweckl  Berylco  Industries  factory  In 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  or  any  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  places  where  the  health  of 
workers  either  has  been  or  Is  being  needlessly 
endangered.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
In  fact.  I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  Steve, 
here,  once  stated  the  multiplicity  of  our  pr<rt)- 
lems  by  saying  that  members  of  our  union 
don't  get  black  lung,  like  coal  miners,  or 
brown  lung,  like  cotton-textile  workers,  but 
rainbow  lung,  because  they're  exposed  to  so 
many  toxic  substances." 

"Let's  start  with  the  Kaweckl  Berylco  plan* 
In  Hazleton,"  I  said.  I've  already  heard 
something  about  the  situation  there" 

MazzocchI  asked  Wodka  to  pull  out  a  file  on 
KBI,  as  the  company  Is  known,  and  told  me 
that  the  union  had  represented  workers  at 
the  factory  since  the  summer  of  1969.  "By 
August  of  1970,  It  was  apparent  that  mucli 
more  Information  was  needed  concerning  the 
hazards  of  beryllium,  so  the  local  union 
reoresentatlves  initiated  plans  to  hold  a  con- 
ference on  the  problem  In  mid-October."  he 
said.  "At  that  conference,  the  KBI  workers 
told  us  that  beryllium  dust  wm  contaminat- 
ing the  Hazleton  plant,  and  that  several 
deaths  and  current  cases  of  lung  disease 
among  them  were  thought  to  be  related  to 
beryllium  exposure."  MazzocchI  went  on  to 
say  that,  armed  with  tapes  of  the  conference, 
he  travelled  to  Cambridge  a  few  days  later 
and  met  with  E>r  Harriet  L  Hardy,  who 
was  assistant  medical  director  in  charge  of 
the  environmental  medical  service  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  an 
associate  physician  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  a  renowned  expert  on  beryllium 
poisoning.  Upon  hearing  the  tapes.  Dr.  Hardy 
expressed  concern  about  the  reports  of  con- 
ditions Inside  the  Hazleton  plant  and  pledged 
her  assistance  In  analyzing  urine  samples  of 
the  workers  there.  "Shortly  thereafter,  an  In- 
spector from  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  the  plant."  MazzocchI  said. 
"The  inspection,  which  the  local  had  request- 
ed some  sixteen  months  earlier,  was  super- 
ficial, to  put  It  mildly.  For  example,  no  sam- 
ples were  taken  to  determine  the  amount  of 
beryllium  dust  In  the  air.  The  Inspector  did 
indicate,  however,  that  better  exhaust  venti- 
lation was  required,  so  that  men  would  not 
have  to  wear  respirators  on  routine  produc- 
tion Jobs.  He  also  criticized  the  plant  for 
poor  housekeeping  procedures  and  for  using 
an  open  dump  for  disposing  of  the  refuse 
contaminated  with  beryllium.  The  company 
was  given  until  February  1.  1971,  to  correct 
these  conditions,  but  a  check  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  March  revealed  that 
no  foUowup  Inspection  had  been  performed 
to  determine  whether  the  company  had 
compiled." 

MazzocchI  asked  Wodka  to  continue  the 
story  of  the  Hazleton  plant,  since  he  bad 
spent  considerable  time  there  In  the  fall  of 
1970  and  the  winter  of  1971.  Wodka — a  man 
In  his  middle  twenties,  with  brown  eyes,  curly 
hair,  and  a  laconic  manner — told  me  that  he 
went  to  Hazleton  In  late  November  of  1970 
to  gather  Information  on  conditions  In  the 
KBI  plant,  and  returned  on  December  8th 
to  attend  a  union-management  health-and- 
safety  meeting.  "When  I  questioned  company 
officials  on  the  unsafe  procedures  I  had  heard 
about,  they  offered  to  take  me  on  a  tour  of 
the  plant."  Wodka  said.  "It  proved  to  be  an 
Invaluable  experience  in  assessing  unsafe 
conditions,  for  almost  everything  I  saw  con- 
firmed what  the  workers  had  told  me  In- 
adequate ventilation  equipment  had  allowed 
dust  to  pile  up  around  machinery  and  to 
blow  throughout  the  plant.  Another  serious 
problem    was    the    company's    excessive    re- 


liance on  the  use  of  respirators.  Instead  of 
Installing  proper  ventilation  equipment  to 
reduce  beryllium-dust  levels,  the  company 
had  simply  designated  some  of  the  dusty  sec- 
tions of  the  plant  as  respirator  areas.  As  a 
result,  many  workers  were  forced  to  wear 
respirators  for  long  periods — a  practice  that 
Is  extremely  difficult.  If  not  downright 
Impossible." 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Wodka  said,  he 
went  to  Cambridge  to  report  what  he  had 
learned  to  Dr.  Hardy.  'She  got  on  the  phone 
Immediately  and  rounded  up  a  team  of  beryl- 
lium specialists  to  help  us  out."  he  con- 
tinued. "They  Included  Richard  I.  Chamber- 
lain, an  Industrial -hygiene  engineer  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
would  sample  berylUum-dust  levels  In  the 
plant  and  study  the  ventilation  system:  Dr. 
John  D.  Stoeckle.  an  expert  in  Industrial 
lung  disease  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, who  would  conduct  a  symptom  survey 
of  all  workers:  Dr.  Homayoun  Kazeml.  the 
chief  of  the  pulmonary  unit  at  Massachu- 
setts General,  who  would  do  lung-function 
tests;  and  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Weber,  a  radiologist 
from  the  hospital,  who  would  supervise  a 
mass  X-ray  program  and  read  and  Interpret 
the  results.  When  I  returned  to  Washington, 
I  drew  up  a  set  of  proposals  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  union-management  healtb- 
and-safety  committee,  on  January  5.  1971. 
The  chief  provisions  were  that  beryllium- 
dust  levels  In  the  plant  be  kept  at  or  below 
the  threshold  limit  value  of  two  micrograms 
per  cubic  metre  of  air;  that  the  union  have 
the  right  to  observe  that  company's  dust- 
monltorlng  operations  and  have  access  to 
the  results;  and  that  the  company  finance  a 
thorough  Industrial -hygiene  survey  of  the 
plant,  to  be  conducted  by  the  team  of  spe- 
cialists designated  by  Dr.  Hardy,  which 
Chamberlain  bad  estimated  could  be  accam* 
pushed  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-one  hun- 
dred dollars." 

MazzocchI  continued  the  story  by  telling 
me  that  at  the  January  6th  meeting,  plant 
officials  Informed  him  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  such  extensive  pro- 
posals. "They  said  they  would  have  to  con- 
sult higher  authority  In  KBI."  he  said.  "As 
things  turned  out.  we  weren't  able  to  ar- 
range another  meeting  with  the  KBI  people 
until  March  10th.  In  the  meantime,  urine 
samples  were  collected  from  five  workers 
and  sent  to  Dr.  Hardy,  who  had  them  ana- 
Ijrzed  at  M.I.T.  by  George  W.  Boylen.  Jr.,  an 
expert  In  industrial -hygiene  chemistry.  He 
found  varying  amounts  of  beryllium  in  all 
the  samples,  and  both  he  and  Dr.  Hardy 
said  they  believed  that  beryllium  would  not 
be  present  in  the  urine  of  men  who  were 
exposed  at  or  below  the  level  of  air— the 
standard  recommended  by  the  American 
Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial  Hy- 
glenlstfi.  As  a  result,  the  union  local  voted 
unanimously  that  each  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  members  working  In  the 
Hazleton  plant  support  the  cost  of  our  health 
proposals  by  paying  a  dollar  a  month  sur- 
charge on  membership  dues." 

MazzocchI  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Wodka 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania's  role  in  enforcing  health  regu- 
lations at  the  Hazleton  plant.  "It  turned  cut 
that  the  state  people  had  more  data  on  tbe 
plant  than  anyone  else."  MazzocchI  aald. 
"The  quality  of  the  data,  however,  was  an- 
other matter.  When  Steve  telephoned  Bd- 
ward  Baler,  who  was  then  director  of  the 
state's  Diyision  of  Occupational  Health  and 
Is  now  the  deputy  director  of  NIOSH,  he  was 
told  that  there  had  been  no  cases  of  beryl- 
lium disease  from  the  Hazleton  plant.  Later, 
we  learned  that  In  an  annual  screening  pro- 
gram of  KBI  workers  tbe  Pennsylvania  pao- 
ple  had  been  using  X-ray  equipment  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Hardy,  was  Inadequate  for 
detecting  beryllium  disease.  During  hU  td*- 
phone  conversation  with  Baler,  Steve  learmd 
that    the   state   bad    taken    berylUum-duit 
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counts  during  its  inspections  of  the  Hazle- 
ton plant.  However,  Baler  told  Steve  that  he 
considered  the  data  confidential,  and  felt 
that  their  release  to  the  tmlon  would  damage 
the  relationship  between  the  state  and  tbe 
company." 

Wodka  said  that  he  then  went  to  Harris- 
Irorg  to  meet  with  Baler.  "During  the  meet- 
ing. Baler  and  his  staff  admitted  that  tbey 
]jad  recently  taken  readings  of  beryllium - 
(Just  levels  in  the  Hazleton  plant,  and  in 
lome  sections  they  were  ten  times  tbe  rec- 
ommended standard,"  Wodka  said.  "Baler  as- 
(oied  me  that  each  man  in  these  contam- 
inated areas  had  been  told  to  wear  a  respira- 
tor, but  he  also  acknowledged  that  such  pro- 
tection should  be  used  only  for  interim  con- 
trol. I  asked  him  why  tbe  state  had  not 
forced  the  company  to  comply  with  the  rec- 
ommended beryllium  standard,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  KBI  people  were  cooperating. 
When  I  ag;ain  requested  access  to  the  state's 
Inspection  reports.  Baler  promised  that  a 
copy  of  the  most  recent  survey,  which  had 
been  conducted  In  January,  would  be  sent 
to  the  company  for  transmittal  to  the  union." 

MazzocchI  then  told  me  that  at  the 
March  10th  meeting  of  the  union-manage- 
ment health-and-safety  committee,  C.  Dale 
Magnuson,  the  industrial-relations  manager 
for  KBI,  rejected  the  union's  proposal  for  a 
survey  of  the  plant  by  the  team  of  industrial - 
hygiene  experts  that  Dr.  Hardy  had  assem- 
bled. "According  to  Magnuson,  the  company 
already  had  a  good  industrial -hygiene  de- 
partment, and  there  was  no  need  to  bring 
In  another  group,"  MazzocchI  aald.  "Wodka 
tben  asked  the  KBI  people  if  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  forwarded  them  a  copy  of 
Its  January  Inspection  for  transmittal  to  tbe 
union.  They  replied  that  the  report  had  not 
come  in.  When  Steve  produced  a  letter  from 
Baler  stating  that  the  report  had  been  sent 
to  them  on  March  6th,  the  KBI  people  ad- 
mitted after  all  that  they  had  received  the 
copy  marked  for  transmittal  to  tbe  union, 
but  said  that  they  felt  under  no  obligation  to 
turn  It  over." 

The  only  counterproposal  made  by  the 
KBI  people  at  the  March  10th  meeting.  Maz- 
zocchI said,  was  that  they  would  give  the 
union  a  quarterly  report  of  the  companv's 
monitoring  data  on  beryllium-dust  levels. 
"On  April  29th.  we  went  back  to  Hazleton 
to  get  the  first  of  these  reports,  taking  along 
Chamberlln.  from  M.I.T.,  In  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity. At  tbe  meeting,  the  KBI  people  were 
represented  by  Magnuson;  Edmund  Velten. 
one  of  their  vice-presidents;  and  James  But- 
ler, the  assistant  to  the  president.  The  com- 
pany's report  showed  only  one  area  in  the 
plant  where  there  were  excessive  levels  of 
beryllium  dust.  Upon  reviewing  the  data, 
however,  Chamberlln  said  that  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  interpret  the  figures  without 
knowing  something  about  the  layout  of  the 
plant.  Velten  then  suggested  a  quick  tour, 
to  which  we  readily  agreed.  At  the  end  of 
the  tour,  Chamberlln  said  he  had  seen 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  company's 
Interpretation  of  Its  data  on  berylllum-dust 
levels  did  not  give  a  true  Indication  of  the 
potential  hazard  In  the  plant.  Then  Steve 
produced  copies  of  the  January  Inspection 
conducted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania's 
Division  of  Occupational  Health,  and  two 
earlier  state  Inspections  of  the  plant  as  well, 
which  Baler  had  finally  decided  to  release 
the  day  before. 

The  reports  showed  serious  violations  of 
both  state  and  federal  beryllium  standards 
to  four  specific  areas  of  the  factory,  going 
bKk  to  1969.  At  that  point,  Velten  and  the 
other  KBI  officials  agreed  to  our  key  proposal 
that  a  union-designated  investigation  team 
be  allowed  to  conduct  Industrlal-hyglene  and 
clinical  surveys  at  the  plant,  and  that  the 
<»«ts  be  shared  equally  by  KBI  and  the 
union.  In  May,  we  got  the  Pennsylvania  peo- 
ple to  agree  to  take  X-rays  using  equipment 


adequate  for  the  detection  of  beryllium  dis- 
ease of  all  the  workers  in  the  Hazleton  plant, 
and  to  allow  Dr.  Weber  to  assist  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  X-rays.  In  mid -September, 
an  Inspection  of  the  Hazleton  plant  con- 
ducted by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  still  showed  excessive 
levels  of  beryllium  dust.  The  Administration 
fined  KBI  six  hundred  dollars  and  gave  It 
a  month  to  clean  things  up. 

Then,  In  November  of  1071,  Dr.  Kazeml. 
who  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading  exjierts 
on  the  detection  and  diagnosis  of  beryllium 
disease,  conducted  a  medical  survey  of  the 
Hazleton  workers.  Dr.  Kazeml  found  that, 
out  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  workers, 
twenty-five  had  symptoms  possibly  related 
to  beryllium  disease  and  seven  of  these  men 
had  lung  abnormalities  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  shouldn't  have  been  working.  Since 
then,  four  of  the  seven  have  been  definitely 
diagnosed  as  having  beryllium  disease.  In 
addition,  two  other  men  from  the  plant,  who 
had  been  examined  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral, were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  the 
disease." 

"What  happened  as  a  result  of  the  fine 
and  the  date  for  cleaning  things  up?"  I 
asked. 

MazzocchI  gave  a  short,  harsh  laugh.  "As 
of  this  date,  more  than  a  year  later,  the  Ad- 
ministration people  haven't  seen  fit  to  make 
a  followup  Inspection  of  the  Hazleton  plant," 
he  told  me.  "No  doubt  they  assume  the  KBI 
people  have  complied  with  their  order. 
Sounds  like  Tyler  all  over  again,  doesn't  It?" 

After  a  short  coffee  break,  MazzocchI  said. 
"Now  let  me  tell  you  about  the  Mobil  re- 
flnery in  P»aul8boro,  which  is  Just  southwest 
of  Camden.  It  employs  about  a  thousand 
workers,  and  It  manufactures  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  oil  products.  Including  heating  oil, 
lubrication  oil,  gasoline,  and  aviation  fuel 
For  a  long  time,  members  of  our  Local  8- 
831  h€Ki  been  complaining  about  health-and- 
safety  conditions  there,  and  on  October  11. 
1971,  we  filed  a  complaint  with  Alfred  Bar- 
den,  acting  regional  administrator  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration in  New  York  City,  requesting  an 
imminent-danger  Inspection  of  the  facility. 
The  petition  presented  Harden  with  a  pewtlal 
list  of  health  hazards  at  the  refinery,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  asbestos,  sulphurlc-acld 
fumes,  phenol  fumes,  carbon-monoxide  gas, 
tetraethyl  lead,  caustic  soda,  benzene,  cum- 
ene,  car-Jon  tetrachloride,  and  chlorine.  Since 
the  Administration's  regulations  permit  em- 
ployees to  request  that  a  third  party  ac- 
company Its  own  representatives  on  walk- 
arouna  Inspections,  the  local  asked  for  Steve 
Wodka,  who  had  assisted  them  in  filing  the 
complaint.  The  flrst  Inunlnent-danger  In- 
spection began  on  October  15th,  resumed  on 
the  19th,  and  lasted  through  October  22nd. 
and  Steve's  effect  on  it  was  soon  evident. 
Even  the  Inspectors  remarked  that  he  pro- 
vided a  valuable  extra  set  of  eyes  during  the 
walk-around.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mobil 
people  grew  increasingly  Irritated  by  his 
presence — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  on  Octo- 
ber 22nd  the  plant  manager  told  Steve  that 
he  hoped  to  have  him  removed  from  the 
premises." 

Wodka  then  described  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  were  discovered  during  the  first 
part  of  the  inspection  of  the  reflnery.  "We 
found  workers  Installing  asbestos  Insulation, 
similar  to  the  product  manufactured  in  the 
Tyler  plant,  on  boilers  and  pipes  In  various 
areas  of  the  plant,"  he  said.  "In  the  asbestos 
shop,  where  the  Insulation  was  cut  to  size. 
the  men  were  wearing  surgical-type  paper 
masks  provided  by  the  company,  which  are 
virtually  useless  for  protection  against  toxic 
dusts  Moreover,  there  was  absolutely  no 
ventilation  equipment  in  the  cutting  shop. 
Elsewhere  in  the  reflnery,  we  found  places 
where  men  were  being  exposed  to  toluene 
(an  aromatic  compound  similar  to  benzene], 


to  excessive  noise,  to  welding  fumes,  and  to 
hydrogen-sulphide  gas — a  highly  toxic  sub- 
stance that  is  given  off  in  the  suiphur  plant, 
where  sulphur  Is  removed  from  the  crude 
oU." 

Wodka  went  on  to  tell  me  that  when  the 
Inspection  resumed,  on  November  8th.  he 
was  denied  entry  to  the  reflnery.  "I  was  told 
by  John  Kearney,  the  assistant  regional  ad- 
ml.Tlstrator.  that  a  decision  had  been  made  to 
bar  me  from  accompanying  the  walk-around 
any  farther."  Wodka  said.  "As  a  result,  I 
left  the  plant,  under  protest.  The  inspec- 
tions continued  Intermittently  for  several 
more  weeks,  but  their  quality  deteriorated, 
for  by  giving  management  advance  notice  of 
the  areas  they  wished  to  tour,  the  inspec- 
tors also  gave  management  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  operations  that  were  generating 
harmful  fumes  and  dust.  In  this  way.  the 
Mobil  people  were  able  to  dominate  the  In- 
spection process  As  a  result,  the  Imminent- 
danger  Inspection  of  the  Paulsboro  refinery 
was  an  almost  total  failure.  Take  the  prob- 
lem of  exposure  to  asbestos.  The  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  Issue  a  citation  for  excessive 
ast>estos  dust,  yet  when  Dr.  Sellkoff  examined 
and  X-rayed  nineteen  workers  who  were  em- 
ployed at  the  reflnery  as  welders,  plpe-cov- 
erers,  boilermakers,  and  bricklayers,  he  found 
that  more  than  half  of  them  showed  X-ray 
abnormalities  consistent  with  asbestosls. 
When  the  Administration,  on  January  28, 
1972.  issued  citations  to  Mobil,  they  carried 
with  them  flnes  totalling  seventy-three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  three  hundred  and 
flfty-four  safety-and-healtb  violations,  or 
abo-Jt  twenty  dollars  per  violation.  Only 
twelve  of  the  violations  involved  occupa- 
tional-health standards,  one  of  which  was 
for  an  unsanitary  water  cooler." 

MazzocchI  said  that  similar  performances 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration had  occurred  in  recent  months 
at  a  chemical  plant  in  Alabama  and  at  an  oil 
refinery  In  Kansas.  "These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  many  Instances  in  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  failed  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act," 
he  said.  "By  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  that  when 
the  Administration  people  fined  KBI  six 
hundred  dollars  for  excessive  beryllium  dust 
in  the  Hazleton  plant  they  also  fined  the 
company  the  grand  total  of  six  dollars  for 
allowing  food  to  l>e  eaten  and  stored  where 
toxic  materials  were  present?  That  was  Just 
a  few  weeks  after  they  fined  Pittsburgh 
Corning  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  for  so-called  'nonserious  violations'  at 
the  Tyler  asbestos  plant.  Such  fines  are  ri- 
diculous, of  course,  but  the  Administration 
people  don't  stop  there.  They  rub  salt  into 
the  wound  by  being  secretive  with  what,  un- 
der the  law.  Is  public  Information.  We  face 
delays  and  denials  practically  every  time  we 
ask  them  for  copies  of  citations,  notice  of 
propyosed  penalties,  and  Inspectors'  reports  of 
plant  surveys.  And,  rememt)er.  we're  trying 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  our  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand-odd  members  through  an 
extensive  union  bureaucracy.  Imagine  what 
the  chances  are  for  unorganized  workers, 
who  sujcount  for  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  labor  force  in   this  country!" 

At  this  point,  I  asked  MazzocchI  If  he  had 
ever  heard  of  Dr.  Mitchell  A.  Zavon.  Assistant 
Health  Commissioner  for  Cincinnati. 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  him,"  MazzocchI  re- 
plied. "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  I  understand  he  has  recently 
voiced  opp>08ltlon  to  some  proposed  city  reg- 
ulations that  would  ban  the  spraying  of  as- 
bestos insulation  in  building  construction." 

"We  have  a  whole  file  on  Dr.  Zavon."  Maz- 
zochl  said.  "I'll  have  it  Xeroxed  for  you.  In 
1969,  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  wrote  a  report  on  Dr  Zavon's  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  the  No-Pest  strip, 
manufactured  by  the  Shell  Chemical  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company. 
According  to  tbe  report.  Dr.  Zavon  had  been 
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a  consultant  to  Shell  Chemical  during  a  six- 
year  period — -1963  to  1969 — when  he  was  also 
a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tures  Pesticides  Regulation  Division,  which 
had  registered  the  Insecticide  strip  for  use  In 
restaurants  end  homes.  During  that  time. 
Dr  Zavcn  coniucted  tests  for  tlie  company 
which  showed  the  strips  to  be  safe.  When  It 
was  denionstratetl  later  that  the  strips  could 
leave  unsafe  chemical  residues  on  exposed 
food,  the  Department  of  A(?rlculture  required 
that  they  bear  a  warning  label.  In  the  end, 
the  Depart:nent  Informed  the  Comumlttee  on 
Cfovernment  OperaiK)cs  that  It  was  referring 
questions  of  possible  conflict  of  Interest  In- 
volving Dr  Zavon  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Nothing  came  of  it,  however." 

When  I  left  Mazzoccia's  office.  I  was  car- 
rying a  tnanlla  envelope  that  contained  the 
file  or.  Dr.  Zavon  a:.d  copies  of  letters,  peti- 
tions. i.isp'?ctlons.  and  surveys  relating  to 
KBI's  Hazleton  plant  and  Mobil's  Paulsboro 
refine:y  On  th?  plane  back  to  New  York. 
I  read  the  rep.rt  on  Dr.  Zavon.  which  sub- 
stantiated what  Mazzocchi  had  told  me. 
(Later.  I  learned  that  In  March  of  1973 
NIOSH  awarded  a  contract  for  $205  873  to 
the  Agatha  Corporation — a  private  medical 
consulting  firm  headed  by  Dr.  Zavon— for 
developin?  health  criteria  on  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, chloroform,  ethylene  dlchlonde. 
methylene  chloride,  tetrachloroethylene,  and 
1.  1.  1-trichIoroethane,  which  can  be  syn- 
thesized from  precuis^^T  chemicals  obtained 
from  petroleum.)  I  also  glanced  throusth  the 
annual  stockholders'  report  put  out  by  KBI 
In  1971.  It  was  full  of  handsome  photographs 
and  Interesting  statistics.  It  Uted  principal 
plants  in  Hazleton,  Bovertown.  and  Reading. 
PfiuisyUaiila,  and  m  Wenalchee,  W.ishlng- 
ton.  It  listed  company  subdivisions  and  sub- 
sidiaries In  Boston;  Springfield,  Oregon;  Re- 
vere. Pennsylvania;  TTiomaston.  Connecti- 
cut; Yonkers.  New  York;  and  Palisades  Park. 
New  Jersey.  And  it  ll.sted  Interratlonal  op- 
erations In  France.  CJermany.  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Great  Britain.  In  a  letter  to  the 
shareholders,  dated  March  2.  1972.  and  signed 
by  Joseph  C.  At>elcs.  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  by  Walter  R.  LtiwTy.  president,  there 
was  this  paragraph: 

No  industrial  enterprise  today  can  afford 
to  Ignore  the  growing  Instance  upon  clean 
air.  clean  water,  and  sale,  healthful  places 
of  work  as  manifested  in  antipollution  and 
Job  safety  and  health  legislation.  Consider- 
ations of  envtronuiental  quality  which  have 
prompted  us  to  make  substantial  expendi- 
tures on  equipment  and  staff  to  oontrol  pol- 
lution and  promote  oc,cup.itlo|i.il  health 
have,  ui  our  view,  assumed  a  ;permaneiit 
place  In  the  conduct  of  a  buslrjess  such  as 
KBI's.  We  expect  to  continue  tin  Invest  In 
environmental  quality  to  preserve  the  gains 
we  ha\e  made  and  tike  advantage  of  Im- 
proveme.'itd  in  control  technology  as  they 
become  available." 

A  few  days  later,  in  the  October  29,  1972. 
edition  of  the  Times.  I  came  EKjross  a  story 
written  by  Homer  Bigart  which  appeared 
under  the  hf.ullli.e  "I.ung -Disease  Problem. 
Traced  to  Beryllium  Refinery.  Plagues  Hazle- 
ton, Pa."  Blgarfs  article  began! 

"In  the  grim  year  of  1956,  when  unem- 
ployment In  this  worn-out  coal  town  hov- 
ered near  20  per  cent  and  the  region  was 
one  of  the  most  depressed  In  Appalachla. 
there  was  general  rejoicing  when  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  enticed  a  berjflUum  refin- 
ing plant  to  settle  four  miles  east  of  here. 

"There  was  only  one  discordant  voice.  Dr. 
Herman  H.  Felssner.  Jr.  who  5ias  a  tiny 
walk-up  office  over  a  store  In  nfcarby  Free- 
land,  began  cautioning  his  patients  that  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  work  at  the  plant. 
Nobody  paid  much  attention." 

After  saying  that  nine  present  or  former 
employees  of  the  plant  were  suffering  from 
chronic  berylliosis,  which  he  described  as  "a 
rare  disease  that  involvee  a  alow  but  pro- 
gressive— and  apparently  Irreversible — deteri- 


oration  of   the   lungs.""    Bigart   returned    to 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Felssner: 

"The  tall,  white-haired  physician  was 
graduated  irom  lihlgh  University  in  1928 
and  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1932.  Now  In  his  late  sixties,  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  working  with  re- 
tarded children  at  the  White  Haven  State 
School  and  Hospital, 

"'However,  he  still  practices  medicine  and 
among  his  recent  patients  were  several  beryl- 
lium refinery  emplo>ees.  "At  least  tve,"'  he 
said,  had  symptoms  of  beryllio.^is. 

"'Dr.  Felssncr's  first  encounter  with  the 
beryllium  industry  came  soon  after  Kaweckl 
Berylco  acquired  an  old  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road machine  shop  and  roundhouse  a  few 
miles  east  of  Hazleton  and  began  converting 
beryl  ore  into  beryllium.  Kaweckl  Eerylco  is 
a  major  company  in  the  specially  metals 
field,  with  sales  totaling  $70  million  last  year. 

"What  disturbed  Dr.  Felssner  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  corporitlon  s  plant  In 
Reading,  Pa.,  had  been  cited  In  se\eral  law- 
suits char8;lng  negligence  In  exposing  work- 
ers and  nearby  residents  to  unsafe  levels  of 
toxic  dust. 

'Dr.  Felssner  .<>ald  he  was  reproached  by  a 
local  radlolc^lst,  Er.  Edgar  L  De^sen,  lor 
"telling  my  patients  a  little  too  much  about 
beryllium  poisoning,"  Dr.  Dessen  was  the 
leader  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  drive  to 
bring  new  Industry  to  Hazleton,  a  campaign 
so  sucres.<!ful  that  unemployment  Is  now- 
down  to  4.5  per  cent 

"Dr,  Dessen  confirmed  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Dr,  Felssner 

""He  (Dr,  Felssner)  v  as  telling  people 
ber\ Ilium  v, as  a  toxic  materi:.l  at  a  time  the 
company  was  hiring  men."  Dr,  Dessen  said, 
"I  felt  It  was  unfair  to  people  who  wanted 
work  The  plant  was  designed  under  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  specl'icatlons  to  keep 
Irritants  out  of  the  air.  With  stringent  pre- 
cautions, t.he  men  would  be  properly  pro- 
tected," 

"Dr,  Dessen  said  he  had  been  a  director  of 
Ka-.vecki  Berylco  but  did  not  stand  for  re- 
election this  year.  He  said  his  time  was  taken 
up  with  other  matters,  Including  the  chair- 
manship of  the  American  College  of  Radlol- 
og^'s  task  force  on  pneumocwnir sis  a  gen- 
eric term  for  limp  dl.^ascs  cmised  by  dust. 

"I'm  automatically  .suspect  for  having 
been  a  director,"  Dr.  Des.se!i  said,  '"but  I 
consider  myself  a  physician  first." 

When  I  later  made  Inquiries  about  Dr 
Dessen.  I  learned  that,  in  addition  to  belnj 
a  former  director  of  KBI.  he  had  been  paid 
by  the  company  for  many  ye.irs  to  read  and 
take  X-rays  of  employees  rt  the  Hazleton 
plant. 

By  this  time.  I  was  beginning  to  under- 
stiuid  how  multiple  and  intricate  were  the 
reasons  for  the  appalling  ca=>viHlty  rate  In  the 
nation's  wort  places,  and  how  lntert\slned 
and  pervasive  were  the  activities  of  the 
medlcal-lndustrlal  complex,  which  was  ap- 
parently bent  on  perpetuating  the  situation 
What  seemed  more  and  more  Incredible  to 
me  as  the  months  pa.ssed.  however,  was  how 
such  a  situation  could  be  -indeed,  was 
being — tolerated  at  the  highest  levels  c  f  the 
federal  government  Then  in  the  second  week 
of  November.  Sheldon  Samuels  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  speech  he  had  delivered  before  a 
Joint  session  of  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers  and  the  National  Safety 
Conference.  In  Chicago,  on  November  Ist 
After  referring  to  Secretary  Rlchardson"s 
estimate  of  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  an- 
nually from  occupational  disease.  Samuels 
addre.ssed  himself  to  the  very  question  that 
had  been  troubling  me. 

"'The  economics  of  the  situation  are  very 
simple."  Samuels  said  "Nearly  half  of  the 
male  blue-collar  work  force  is  afHlcted  with 
chronic — and  no  doubt  partly  work-related — 
diseases  that  are  largely  paid  for  by  the 
worker  and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Even 
If  all  of  the  Identifiable  costs  were  placed  on 


the  employer,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that 
It  would  not  be  cheaper  for  the  employer  to 
replace  dead  workers  than  to  keep  them 
alive.  It  may  even  be  profitable,  If  only  doj. 
lars  and  cents  are  counted.  In  the  case  of 
chronic  occupational  dlseaee.  It  may  be 
cheaper  for  any  nation  to  sacrifice  a  life  that 
has  already  achieved  peak  productivity. 
Samuels  went  on  to  fay  that  la  reoeat 
months  he  had  learned  of  at  least  four  plant! 
lu  which  beta-naphthylamLi'.e  and  bejxzldlnt 
were  used  without  proper  controls  by  em- 
ployers well  aware  of  the  prcbable  death  from 
cancer  of  a  third  or  more  of  the  workers  ex- 
posed to  them,  "Because  Its  priorities  ar» 
determined  on  a  crude  cost-benefit  basis, 
however,  the  federal  government  ^as  refused 
to  adopt  standards  for  these  and  seven  otlur 
carclnosens,"  he  declared. 

Later  in  his  speech,  Samuels  reminded  his 
listeners  that  most  of  them  worked  for  com- 
panies that  were  members  of  the  United 
Statej  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Aasociatian  of  Manufacturers,  and  similar 
grjups,  "Read  the  record  of  the  recent  Sen- 
ate and  House  oversight  hearings  of  the 
committees  on  small  business  and  labor," 
he  said,  '"The  Chamber  says  that  worker* 
face  no  greater  risk  than  slipping  In  a  bath- 
tub. I  only  wish  the  situation  were  confined 
to  the  greedy  bluster  of  such  moral  midgets. 
More  serious  Is  the  subversion  ol  govern- 
ment for  profit.  The  National  Association  of 
Man'jfacturers  has  a  full-time  representa- 
tive—office, phones,  even  a  government  ex- 
pense account — at  the  very  heart  of  tb« 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration operations.  Political  industry  ap- 
pointments are  now  made  at  the  lowest 
levels.  Industry  standard-setting  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  are  attempting  to  bypass  the 
standard-setting  mechanisms  In  the  [Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health]  Act.  Industrial 
corisjltants  dominate  the  contract  route  the 
federal  government  has  taken  In  lieu  of  ad»- 
q\iate  staff  In  its  standard — setting  opera- 
tions "' 

Of  p.Trticular  Interest  to  me  was  Samuels' 
claim  trut  Industrial  consultants  were  re- 
ceiving ciiiitract.s  that  in  effect  i.:iowed  them 
tu  usuro  the  otanJard-settlng  provisions  of 
the  1970  Act--whlch  had  clearly  Intended 
that  standards  be  developed  and  recom- 
mended by  NIOSH  and  then  promulgated 
and  enforced  bv  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  I  was  already 
famlUar  wltii  the  activities  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Iiic  .  in  helping  to  set  the  question- 
able compromise  standards  for  asbestos,  aad 
a  few  days  earlier  I  had  received  l-ifonnatlon 
concerning  aiiijther  Industrial-consulting 
firm  u-;''er  contract  to  the  government, 
which  had  attempted  to  plav  a  bimilar  role. 
This  liad  occurred  whe.n  Mazzocchl  called  to 
sujcest  that  I  telephone  Dr.  Jeanne  M,  Stell- 
man,  who  is  assistant  for  occupations! 
health  to  the  president  of  the  Oil.  Chemi- 
cal, ur.i  Atomic  Workers,  at  the  union 'i 
headquarters,  In  Denver,  "'Ask  her  to  tell  you 
the  stor>-  about  benzene."  Mazzocchl  said. 

When  I  called  Dr,  Stellman.  she  explained, 
to  begin  with,  that  benzene — a  colorle* 
liquid  —Is  produced  as  an  Integral  part  of 
rennlng  oil  and  gasoline.  "It  is  probably  han- 
dled bv  more  th.tn  a  third  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty  thou."and-odd  members  of  the 
Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers,"'  she 
said  "And  because  benzene  Is  also  wWely 
employed  In  the  rubber,  cement,  and  plastics 
Industrlf-.s.  additional  thousands  of  workeB 
come  into  contact  with  It  there.  The  trouU* 
with  benzene,  as  has  long  been  kJiown,  1> 
that  It  Is  a  noxious  poison,  whose  fumee. 
when  Inhaled,  can  Induce  blood  changes— 
anemia  and  leukemia.  Indeed,  benzene  !• 
considered  so  dangerous  that  both  ths 
American  National  Standards  Institute  isA 
the  International  Labor  Office,  which  Is  part 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  have  re«- 
ommended  that  In  any  given  volume  of  sir. 
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llfluld,  or  solid  material  It  should  be  present/ 
^y  III  thd  ratio  of  ten  parts  per  million — 
which  comes  to  one-thousandth  of  one  per 
cent-  wl-.h  a  ceUlng  of  twenty-!. ve  parts  per 
niilllon.  The  American  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernmental Industrial  Hyglenlsts,  however, 
tifts  reccmmended  a  standard  whereby  ben- 
lene  can  be  present  In  a  ratio  of  twenty- 
live  part  "^er  million,  with  a  celling  of  fifty 
p»rts  per  million.  I  tell  you  all  this  as  back- 
pound  to  the  fau  that  in  order  to  dcelop 
criteria  fcr  the  establishment  of  an  official 
federal  standard  for  benzene  a  twenty-three 
ihousa-ad-doUar  contract  from  NIOSH  was 
swarded  last  M.^y  to  George  D,  Clayton  & 
As3(Klatcs  ?.:\  industrial-consulting  firm  In 
Southfield,  Michigan." 

On  October  lOth,  Dr.  Stellman  continued. 
Clsyton  &  Associates  called  an  Informal 
meetl.g  of  a  benzene  committee  it  had  es- 
tablished. The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Hotel  In  Pittsburgh,  where  the 
Industrial  Health  Foundation,  Inc,  was  then 
holding  its  annual  conference.  "As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  was  Invited  to  attend," 
she  said,  "Clayton  &  Associates  called  the 
meeting  at  that  time  and  place  simply  be- 
OMse  several  of  the  committee's  members 
were  attending  the  foundation's  annual  con- 
ference. The  idea  was  to  have  us  give  our 
opinion  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  docu- 
ment on  benzene  criteria  they  had  prepared 
for  NIOSH.  In  addition  to  Clayton,  Robert  G. 
Keenan,  vice-president  and  director  of  lab- 
oratories for  Clayton  &  Associates,  who  was 
formerly  head  of  the  analytical  laboratories 
at  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  myself,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee iTiCluded  Howard  L.  Kusnetz,  who  was 
formerly  director  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of 
Occupational  Injury  and  Disease  Control  and 
Is  now  with  the  Industrlal-hyglene  depart- 
ment of  the  Shell  Oil  Company;  Dr.  Horace 
W.  Oerarde,  who  was  formerly  chief  toxlcolo- 
glst  at  the  Esso  Research  and  Engineering 
Company  and  is  now  at  Falrlelgh  Dickinson 
University,  In  New  Jersey;  a  representative  of 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  and 
one  frcm  the  American  Steel  Institute;  and 
Louis  Bellczky,  the  director  of  industrial 
hygiene  for  the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Lino- 
leum, and  Plastic  Workers  of  America,  who 
could  not  attend. 

When  I  read  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
benzene  document  prepared  by  Clayton  & 
Associates,  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  It  was 
proposing  a  benzene  standard  Identical  to  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Conference  of 
Hyglenlsts.  which  Is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
high  as  the  standard  for  benzene  recom- 
mended by  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  and  the  International  Labor  Office, 
I  told  the  committee  that  there  was  no  way 
labor  could  live  with  such  a  .«rtandard.  After 
»  whole  day  of  arttulng,  I  finally  walked  out 
of  the  meeting,  took  a  plane  to  Washington, 
and  told  Sheldon  Samuels  what  was  going  on. 
Samuels  promptly  lodged  a  complaint  with 
Dr,  Marcus  M,  Key,  the  director  of  NIOSH. 
»nd,  as  a  result,  Clayton  &  Associates  revised 
Its  preliminary  document  or.  benzene  criteria, 
»nd  has  since  recommended  the  more  strin- 
gent standard  for  benzene  of  ten  parts  per 
million.  The  point  Is  that  the  firm  obviously 
called  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  In  the  hope 
of  obtaining  approval  for  a  compromise 
standard  for  benzene  which,  while  It  might 
W>t  adequately  protect  workers  against 
anemia  and  leukemia,  would  not  ruffle  any- 
one's feathers," 

Since  Dr.  Stellman's  account  of  how  Clay- 
ton &  Associates  had  handled  the  NIOSH 
contract  for  developing  criteria  on  benzene 
WM  closely  followed  by  Sheldon  Samuels' 
•poech,  I  started  to  look  into  this  aspect  of 
the  medlcal-lndustrlal  complex  by  examining 
»  book  entitled  "NIOSH  Contract  and  Re- 
search Agreements."  which  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  pub- 
lished In  September  of  1972.  Without  much 
illfflculty,  I  determined  that  out  of  a  hundred 


and  forty-eight  contracts  for  re.5earch  on  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  wh;ch  NIOSH 
had  either  let  or  renewed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  eight  had  been  awarded  to  Clayton  & 
Associates, 

In  addition  to  the   contract  for  benzene, 
the  firm  had  received  contracts  for  develop- 
ing    documents     on     criteria     for     toluene, 
chromic   acid,  and   trlchloroethylene;    •    •    • 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  presented  as 
an  Industry-wide  study,  an  action  that  was 
reversed  by  the  new  people  In  NIOSH,  who 
approved  a  study  of  the  effects  of  coal-tar- 
pitch  volatiles  on  aluminum  workers  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  which  study  was  temporarily 
shelved  at  NIOSH  headquarters  when  some 
aluminum-industry    officials    voiced    objec- 
tions to  not  having  been  consulted  during 
the  planning  stages  of  the  investigation,  an 
event  that  appeared  to  repeat  the  previous 
action  taken  by  Lewis  J,  Cralley,  who,  now 
retired  from  government  service,  participated 
in  writing  up  the  health  effects  of  benzene 
as  paid  consultant  to  Claj-ton  &  Associates, 
which  Is  the  firm  that  recelvad  a  hundred- 
and-sixty-thousand-dollar      contract      from 
NIOSH  to  produce  the  third  edition  of   'The 
Industrial  Environment — Its  Evaluation  and 
Control."  not  to  be  confused  with  "Indus- 
trial Environmental  Health;  The  Worker  and 
the   Community."   which    was   sponsored   by 
the  Industrial   Health  Foundation,   Inc.,  of 
Pittsburgh,   where   George   D.   Clayton   and 
Robert  G.  Keenan,  of  Clayton  &  Associates, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  firm's  committee  on 
benzene  in  order  to  propose  an  inappropriate 
and   later  discredited  compromise  standard 
for  benzene,  at  the  Hotel  William  Penn,  on 
October  10,   1972,  which  was  the  very  time 
and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  being  held 
by  the  Industrial  Health  Foundation,  Inc, 
which  employs  John  A.  Jurglel,  an  associate 
editor  of  "Industrial  Environmental  Health: 
The  Worker  and  the  Community,"  and  also 
employs  Dr.  Paul  Gross,  who.  In  addition  to 
having    testified    for    Johns-Manville    In    a 
number   of    workmen's-compensation    cases, 
is  the  director  of  research  laboratories  of  the 
Industrial  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  Is 
a  new  name  for  the  old  Industrial  Hygiene 
Foundation  of  America,  Inc  .  the  self-styled 
"association  of  industries  for  the  advance- 
ment of  healthful  working  conditions"  that, 
entirely    financed    by    Industry,    Including 
Johns-Manville,   was   retained   by    Pittsburg 
Corning  In  the  summer  of  1963  to  evaluate 
the     ELsbestos-d  1st     hazard     at     its     newly 
acquired  plant.  In  Tyler.  Texas,  where,  dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years,  several  more  evalua- 
tions of  the  hazard  were  made,  including  two 
by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Health's  Divi- 
sion of  Epidemiology  and  Special  Services, 
which  showed  alrbcrne  asbestos-dust  levels 
at  the  Tyler  plant  to  be  grossly  out  of  con- 
trol,  a    fact    that   was   not    only   not   made 
known  to  the  men  who  worked  In  the  plant — 
many  of  whom  had  Inhaled  absestos  dust  for 
years    without   even    respirator    protection — 
but  never  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  incred- 
ible disease-and-death  hazard  it  posed  for 
these  men  by  anyone  in  the  Division  of  Epi- 
demiology and  Special  Services,  Including  its 
director    during    this    period.    Dr.    Lewis    J. 
Cralley.  who,  as  associate  editor  of  "Indus- 
trial Environmental  Health:  The  Worker  and 
the  Community,"  wrote  a  section  of  the  book 
entitled  "Epidemiologic  Studies  of  Occupa- 
tional Disease,"  containing  a  flve-page  chap- 
ter on  asbestos  that  described  In  detaU  some 
studies   of  disease  among  asbestos  workers 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  Knox  and  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Holmes  of  the  Turner  Brothers  Asbestos 
Company,   who  later  furnished  the  British 
Occupational  Hygiene  Society  with  data  that 
appear  to  have  underestimated  by  as  much 
as  tenfold  the  Incidence  of  asbestosis  among 
the  Turner   Brothers   workers,   and   by   Dr. 
John  Corliett  McDonald,  of  McGlll  Univer- 
sity, in  Montreal,  whose  research  on  mortality 
among  asbestos  miners  and  millers  was  fi- 
nancially supported  by  the  Quebec  Asbestos 


Mining  Association,  but  that  failed  to  men- 
tion either  the  study  showing  the  disastrous 
mortality  experience  of  the  asbestos-insula- 
tion workers  conducted  by  Dr.  SeHkoff  and 
Dr  Hammond  or  Dr.  Cralley's  own  unac- 
countably uncompleted  study  showing  an 
appalling  rate  of  death  from  asbestos  disease 
among  asbestos-textile  workers,  all  of  v.hich, 
in  turn,  was  accepted  for  publication  by  his 
brother,  Lester  V,  Cralley.  assistant  director 
of  Environmental  Health  Services  of  the 
Alumlnmum  Company  of  America,  who  Is 
the  editor  of  "Industrial  Environmental 
Health:  The  Worker  and  the  Community," 
which  is  the  book  that  Inspired  the  riddle. 
Shortly  before  Thanksgiving.  I  telephoned 
Dr.  Johnson,  at  niosh  s  Division  of  Field 
Studies  and  Clinical  Investigations,  In  Cln- 
cl.inatl.  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  about 
a  survey  that  he  and  some  ar-soctates  from 
the  division  had  conducted  in  October  at 
the  Allied  Chemical  Corporation's  plant  In 
Buffalo,  "We  believe  that  t^e^e  are  stUl 
some  problems  with  the  company's  be'-izidlne 
operation,  and  that  there  are  major  prob- 
lems with  Its  dlchlorobenzidlne  operation, 
which  is  a  relatively  open  system."  Dr, 
Johnson  said,  -The  AJlled  Chemical  people 
have  cl.csen  to  treat  dlchlorobenzidlne. 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  carcinogenic 
in  test  animals,  as  a  toxic  substance — not  as 
a  potential  human  carcinogen,  as  has  been 
reccmmended  by  the  Englhh.  who  say  there 
is  no  known  safe  level  of  exposure  to  dl- 
chlorobenzidlne, and  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Governmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts, 
who  say  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
minimal  exposure  to  that  chemical.  For  this 
reason,  we're  particularly  concerned  about 
employees  at  the  Buffalo  plant,  who  have 
had  pas'  exposure  to  beta-naphthylamlne 
and  benzidine,  and  who  are  currently  being 
exposed   to  dlchlorobenzidlne. 

Incidentally.  I  have  Just  come  back  from 
North  Haven.  Connecticut,  where  I  talked 
with  Industrial  hygienisis  from  the  Upjohn 
Company.  In  1962.  the  Upjohn  people  bought 
a  plant  In  North  Haven  that  was  owned  by 
the  Carwin  Company,  which  had  been  a 
manufacturer  of  benzidine  since  the  late 
ninteen-forties.  The  Upjohn  people  discon- 
tinued the  benzidine  opera' ion  in  1963.  and 
their  hyslenists  told  us  the  other  day  that 
there  had  been  no  problems  among  the 
workers.  However,  we  then  make  a  check  at 
the  Connecticut  State  Tumor  Registry,  in 
Hartford,  and  discovered  that  there  had 
already  been  six  deaths  from  bladder  cancer 
among  workers  employed  at  the  old  Carwin 
plant  For  this  reason,  we  are  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
employees  of  the  plant,  whose  onset  of  ex- 
posure to  benzidine,  dlchlorobenzidlne,  and 
other  aromatic  amines  occurred  more  than 
sixteen  years  ago.  are  no  longer  employed 
there,  and  are  consequently  net  Included  In 
any  existing  program  of  medical  surveil- 
lance." 

Dr.  Johnson  went  on  to  tell  me  that  on 
November  9th  he  had  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  In  Houston,  where  he 
presented  some  new  Information  conceriilng 
the  men  who  worked  at  Pittsburgh  Coming's 
asbestos  plant  in  Tyler.  "Using  data  from 
Dr.  Sellkoff's  and  Dr,  Hammond's  mortality 
study  of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three 
men  who  worked  at  the  Union  Asbestos  & 
Rubber  Company's  Paterson.  New  Jersey, 
factory  between  1941  and  1945.  where  ex- 
postires  were  similar  to  those  Incurred  at 
Tyler,  we  now  estimate  that  there  will  be 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
excess  deaths  from  asbestos-related  cancer 
among  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five 
men  who  worked  at  the  Tyler  plant."  Dr. 
Johnson  said.  ("Excess  deaths"  are  deaths 
beyond  the  number  that  the  standard 
mortality  tables  would  project,)  "Late  last 
summer.   I    sent   memorandums   to    various 
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regional  administrators  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  giving 
the  names  and  address  of  other  asbestos 
plants  where  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that, 
because  of  data  we  had  found  burled  In  the 
files,  there  were  problems  of  overexposure 
that  should  be  Investigated. 

I  have  since  been  Informed  by  one  of  the 
assistant  directors  at  NIOSH  headquarters, 
however,  that  such  memos  could  constitute 
an  embarrassment  to  our  director.  Dr.  Key. 
who  Is  apparently  anxious  to  maintain  an 
Image  of  NIOSH  as  a  pure-research  agency. 
In  effect.  I  have  been  cautioned  against 
alerting  the  government's  enforcement 
agency  to  situations  where  there  might  be 
a  dlsease-and-death  hazard.  I  oow  Intend  to 
leave  NIOSH  at  the  end  of  June,  when  my 
tour  of  duty  with  the  government  is  over, 
because  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I'll  be  better  able  to  function  as  a  medical 
doctor  In  some  other  atmosphea*." 

I  called  Or.  SellkofT  in  Decen^ser  and  asked 
him  to  comment  on  Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of 
future  naortallty  among  the  Tyler  workers, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  the  estimate 
would  turn  out  to  be  too  low.  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  only  thirty-one  years  have 
passed  since  the  onset  of  excosure  among 
the  men  who  went  to  work  at  the  Paterson 
factory."  Dr.  Sellkoff  said.  "It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  excess  risk  of  lung 
cancer  in  men  ex,-osed  to  asbestos  Increases 
year  by  year.  For  example,  a  man  at  twenty- 
five  years  from  onset  of  exposure  has  an  In- 
creased risk  over  a  man  at  ten  years  from 
onsjl.  This  risk  Is  greater  af  thirty  years, 
and  eve-i  greater  at  forty.  On  the  basis  of 
the  mortality  study  of  the  Paterson  workers, 
I  expect  a  d'.smal  future  for  _many  of  the 
men  'A-ho  worked  In  the  Tyler  plant.  In  fact, 
I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  excess  deaths  among  them  from 
lung  cancer,  fifty  excess  deaths  from  meso- 
thelioma, forty-five  excess  deaths  from  can- 
cers of  the  colon,  rectum,  stomach,  and  eso- 
phagiis.  and  fifty  excess  deathc  from  asbes- 
tos. In  other  words,  almost  three  hundred, 
or  roughly  a  third,  of  these  men  will  prob- 
ably die  unnecessarily  early  deaths." 

During  the  early  part  of  1973.  occunatlonal- 
health  problems  besides  those  astoclated  with 
asbestos  began  to  receive  Increasing  public 
attention.  On  January  3rd.  the  Buffalo 
Courxer-Ezpress  carried  an  article  stating 
that  chemicals  used  at  the  AU^d  Chemical 
plant  in  Buffalo  had  been  imdlcated  In  a 
dozen  recent  cases  of  cancer,  s^nrie  of  them 
fatal,  among  workers  In  the  fac^ry  On  De- 
cember 29th.  a  petition  had  besi  filed  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Heiltb  Admln- 
lstrat;on  by  the  Nader  Healyi  Research 
Grono  and  the  Oil.  Chemical,  jind  Atomic 
Worker i  International  Union  rec^estlng  that 
fi  ze.-.)  levri  of  exposure  for  te:ii carcinogens 
be  set  through  a  temporary]  emergency 
standard  to  t>e  issued  under  tlie  authority 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and,- Health  Act. 
A  press  release  Issued  on  the  sune  day  read. 
In  part 

"Approximately  100.000  American  workers 
die  each  year  as  a  result  of  occupational  dis- 
eases. As  more  is  learned  about!  the  origins 
of  cancer.  It  becomes  clear  that  thousands 
of  worker  deaths  are  caused  by  "iexrosure  to 
carc'.nogen'.c  chemicals  In  the  ^rkplace. 

'  The  Health  Research  Group  ^nd  the  Oil. 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Worker*  Union  are 
thus  petitioning  the  Dep«rtmenl|of  Labor  to 
promulgate  emergency  temporal'  standards 
to  eliminate  human  exposi;re  t<j  the  follow- 
ing 10  cancer-causing  chemlcalaj  In  order  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  4t  American 
workers  •  2-Acetylamlnofluorent;  4-Amlno- 
dlphenyl.  Benzidine  and  Its  'Salts;  Bls- 
Chloromethyl  Ether:  Dlchlorob«izldlne  and 
Its  Salts:  4-Dlmethylamlnoazobehzene;  Beta- 
Naphthylamlne:  4-Nltrodlphenfl:  N-Nltro- 
•odlmethylamlne;  and  Beta -Pro  jlolactone. 

When  I  telephoned  Dr.  Johnson  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  and  Inquired  jabout  these 


developments,  he  informed  me  that  on  Jan- 
uary a4th  he  had  called  Dr.  Albert  J.  Rosso, 
who  Is  associate  Industrlal-byglene  physician 
at  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor's  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  and  that  Dr.  Rosso  had  revealed  that 
no  followup  Inspection  of  the  Allied  Chemical 
plant  had  been  conducted  by  the  state  since 
the  NIOSH  survey  tn  October,  which  shcpwed 
that  men  working  In  the  factory  were  at  risk 
because  of  exposure  to  benzidine  and  dichlor- 
obenzldlne.  On  February  9th.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  published  a  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  petition  on  the  ten  carcinogens,  and  re- 
questing additional  Information  from  Inter- 
ested parties.  In  respoi'.se  to  the  request,  fifty 
written  comments  were  received  during  the 
next  few  months.  Some  of  them  were  rather 
interesting.  Dr.  Harold  Oolz.  the  director  of 
medical-environmental  affairs  for  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  said  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  denied,  on  the  grj.ind  that 
the  proposed  rules  were  "unrealistic,  techni- 
cally unfeasible,  and  inconsistent"  and  that 
"zerii  tolerance  is  a  philosophical  concept  and 
an  objective  that  Is  neither  ac'^.levatle  nor 
necessary."  The  Benzidine  Task  Perce  rf  the 
Synethetlc  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  asserted  that  workers  were  being 
adequately  protected,  and  then,  curiously, 
went  on  to  say  that  If  tumors  did  occur  they 
were  removed  "long  before  malignancy  Is  ex- 
pected to  develop."  Sam  MacCutcheon.  cor- 
porate dlrect'jr  for  safety  and  loss  prevention 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  said  that  the 
suggested  standard  wo'..ld  serve  as  a  harass- 
ment and  would  dilute  present  cooperative 
efforts  between  industry  and  government 
agencies.  MacCutcheon  went  on  to  say  that 
studies  related  to  bl.3-chloromelhyl  ether 
were  In  progress,  and  that,  because  of  their 
Importance  and  the  Impact  they  would  have, 
the  chemical  should  be  removed  from  con- 
sideration until  they  were  completed.  Bls- 
chloromethyl  ether  wa.s  also  much  on  the 
minds  of  people  at  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Com- 
pany. In  Philadelphia.  Frederick  C.  Moesel. 
Jr  .  assistant  secretary  of  the  firm,  said  that 
exhaustive  epidemiological  studies  on  the 
chemical  were  under  way,  and  that  his  com- 
pany expected  results  showing  a  no-effect 
level  well  above  one  part  per  billion. 

On  May  3rd.  having  assessed  the  petition 
and  the  fifty  written  comments,  the  Admin- 
istration Issued  an  emergency  temporary 
standard  con.'^lstlng  of  strict  work  practices 
regarding  the  manufacture  and  use  of  four- 
teen carcinogens.  Including  hls-chloromethyl 
ether  and  the  nine  others  that  had  been  listed 
In  the  petition.  According  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, workers  were  being  exposed  to  the 
fourteen  chemicals,  such  exposure  posed  a 
grave  danger  to  them,  and  the  emergency 
standard  was  necessary  to  protect  their 
health  until  permanent  standards  could  be 
promulgated  six  months  hence,  as  the  law 
required. 

TTie  subject  of  bls-chloromethyl  ether  came 
to  my  attention  again  In  the  middle  of  June, 
when  Samuels  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article 
entitled  "Lung  Cancer  tn  Chloromethyl 
Methyl  Ether  Workers."  which  had  been  pub- 
lished In  the  May  24th  Issue  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  by  three  Phila- 
delphia physicians — Dr.  W.  O.  Plgueroa.  of 
the  German  town  DUpensary  and  Hospital's 
pulmonary-disease  section;  Dr.  Robert 
Raszkowskl.  of  Temple  University's  School  of 
Medicine;  and  Dr  William  Weiss,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  of  Hahnen.ann  Medical 
College  (Bls-chloromethyl  ether  is  a  con- 
taminant by-product  occurring  with  chem- 
ical reactions  that  take  place  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chloromethyl  methyl  ether  )  The 
article  began  by  saying  that  In  1962  the 
management  of  a  chemical  manufacturing 
plant  employing  about  two  thotisand  workers 
"became  aware  that  an  excessive  number  of 
workers  suspected  of  having  lung  cancer  were 
being  reported  in  one  area  of  the  plant,  and 


turned  to  a  chest  consultant,  who  recom- 
mended a  program  to  establish  the  degree 
of  risk  by  semiannual  screening."  Thh 
screenl  ig  program,  which  Included  chest 
X-rays,  was  In  progress  for  the  next  flvt 
years,  the  article  said,  and  during  that  time 
the  plant  management  "made  a  careful  Iq. 
vestlgatlon  of  the  work  histories  In  several 
me:i  whose  lung  cancers  developed  while  they 
were  working  In  the  area  under  suspicion, 
and  concluded  that  t;-.e  only  common  de^ 
nominator  was  exposure  to  chloromethyl 
ether  (CMME)." 

What  action.  If  any,  the  plant  managers 
took  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  they  hwl 
reached  by  1967  remains  a  mystery,  for  the 
article  continued: 

"Management  Is  as  yet  unable  to  provide 
exact  information  on  the  exposure  of  the 
employees  to  CMME  Further  interest  that 
CMME  could  be  a  carcinogen  'vas  stimulated 
by  ...  a  44-year-old  man  admitted  to  Q«r- 
mantown  Dispensary  and  Hospital  In  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  because  cf  cough  and  hemcptyste. 
A  detailed  occupational  history  revealed  that 
he  was  a  chemical  operator  who  had  been 
exposed  to  CMME  frr  12  years  The  patient 
stated  that  13  of  his  bellow  workers  had  lung 
cancer,  and  he  suspected  that  this  was  hte 
diagnosis.  All  had  worked  as  ri^.cir.lral  opera- 
tors In  the  same  building  of  a  local  chemical 
plant,  where  they  mixed  formalin,  methanol, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  In  two  3800-llter  ket- 
tles to  produce  CMME.  During  the  prooen 
fumes  were  often  visible.  To  check  for  losses, 
the  lids  on  the  kettles  were  raised  several 
times  during  each  shift.  The  employees  con- 
sidered It  a  good  day  If  the  entire  build- 
ing had  to  be  evacuated  only  three  or  four 
times  per  eight-hour  shift  because  of 
noxious  fumes." 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  when  a 
retrosf)ectlve  Investigation  of  the  fourteen 
cases  was  made,  by  an  examination  of  hospi- 
tal records  and  autopsy  results  and  by  con- 
sultation with  family  physicians.  It  was  de- 
termined that  all  the  men  had  Indeed  de- 
veloped lung  cancer:  that  their  age  at 
diagnosis  ranged  from  thirty-three  to  Dfty- 
flve;  that  the  exposure  of  thirteen  of  them 
to  CMME  ranged  from  three  to  fourteen 
years;  and  that  thirteen  of  them  had  died 
within  twenty  months  of  dlagnoLs.  The  article 
concluded  that  the  data  "strongly  suggeit 
that  an  Industrial  hazard  ts  associated  with 
CMME  " 

At  that  point,  I  put  down  the  article,  t«le- 
phoned  Samuels  In  Washington,  and  asked 
him  If  he  knew  which  plant   It  referred  to 

"Sure,"  he  said  "It's  the  Rohm  and  Ha« 
factory  In  Philadelphia" 

During  the  winter,  some  significant 
changes  of  personnel  took  place  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  Instituted  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  W.  Colson,  sp>eclal  counsel  to  the 
President.  In  January,  George  Ouenther'i 
resignation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  director  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  was  accepted  by  the 
White  House — presumably  because  his  per- 
formance had  received  some  highly  publi- 
cized negative  reactions  from  orgasiad 
labor.  Ouentber  was  replaced  by  John  E 
Stender,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Bollermakan. 
IroruhlpbuUders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers,  and 
Helpers,  who  was  also  a  former  Republican 
state  senator  In  Washington.  Then,  in  F»b- 
ruary.  James  D.  Hodgson,  who  had  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  to  return  to  the  Loci- 
heed  Aircraft  Corporation  as  senior  ▼•»• 
president  for  corporate  relations,  was  it- 
placed  by  Peter  J  Brennan.  the  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Building  and  Constrot- 
tlon  Trades  Council,  who  bad  organized  tiw 
counterdetnonstrmtlon  of  hardhat  constrat- 
tlon  workers  that  disrupted  the  studwt 
peace  rally  at  City  Hall  In  New  York  on  MU 
8,  1970. 

Early   in   March    of    this   year,    I   leannd 
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trom  Samuels  that  President  Nixon's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  had  plans  for 
a  reorganization  of  federal  agencies  which 
included  a  scheme  for  dismantling  large 
pjrts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tton,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
I^bor,  and  merging  them  into  a  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs.  "There  Is  considerable 
peculation  that  this  shuffle  may  be  at- 
tempted without  the  consent  of  Congress," 
SamueU  said  grimly.  "If  it  takes  place,  it 
will  effectively  do  away  with  the  separate 
roles  that  were  envisioned  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
njd  NIOSH  by  the  Congress  when  it  wrote 
jnd  passed  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  It  will  also  help  to  sweep  under 
the  rug  the  whole  occupational -health  scan- 
dal we've  been  trying  to  expose." 

Since  then,  it  seems,  whatever  plans  the 
OOce  of  Management  and  Budget  had  in 
mind  for  H.E.W.  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  been  held  in  abeyance  pending 
a  resolution  of  the  Watergate  crtsls.  In  May, 
however.  NIOSH  was  transferred  from 
Hi.W.'s  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (which  was  dissolved)  to  Its 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  as  part  of  a  de- 
dilon  by  H  J:.W,  to  reduce  manpower  and  re- 
organize health  programs.  Some  people  saw 
this  as  a  further  downgrading  of  NIOSH. 
others  as  an  attempt  by  H.E.W.  to  preserve 
tome  semblance  of  a  preventlye-medlclne 
program.  In  any  case.  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions regarding  seniority  deprived  of  NIOSH 
of  more  than  flity  of  its  six  hundred  and  fifty 
employees.  Since  it  already  lacked  sufficient 
funds  and  manpower  to  keep  up  with  in- 
creased demands  for  research  training,  In- 
duitry-wlde  safety-and-healtb  studies,  doc- 
uments on  criteria,  and  health-hazard 
evaluations,  there  were  predictions  of  seriotis 
work  backlogs  and  an  attendant  lowering  of 
morale.  In  June,  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  future  of  NIOSH  and  its  operations  was 
compounded  by  Secretary  Brennan.  who  re- 
quested support  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  merging  NIOSH  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Commenting  on 
the  general  situation  in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Dr.  Key.  the  NIOSH  director,  noted 
that  all  its  activities  would  have  to  be  ciu"- 
tallad,  and  that  "the  health  and  safety  of 
the  American  worker  is  not  going  to  he  pro- 
tected as  much" — a  rather  chilling  predic- 
tion In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  the  pre- 
Tlous ,  year  Secretary  Richardson  had 
estimated  that  occupational  disease  killed 
a  hundred  thousand  American  workers  each 
|ear. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  4th,  a  hearing  on  the 
peUUon  filed  by  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.'s  Indvistrlal 
Union  Department  and  five  trade  unions 
for  review  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  flve- 
flbre  standard  for  exposure  to  asbestos  dust 
had  been  held  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. In  a  brief  for  the  petitioners,  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  argued  that  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  had  clear- 
ly required  the  Secretary  to  set  a  standard 
that  would  adequately  protect  the  health 
of  workers.  The  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment's case  that  the  Secretary  had  not  done 
so  was  based  largely  upon  the  Integrity  of 
the  NIOSH  document  on  criteria  for  asbestos, 
which  had  recommended  that  a  two-fibre 
standard  go  Into  effect  within  two  years. 

However.  In  the  brief  for  the  respondent — 
former  Secretary  Hodgson — there  were  two 
docunnents  of  startling  origin  which  de- 
fended the  Secretary's  action  in  declaring  a 
flve-flbre  standard  for  four  more  years.  The 
flret  of  these  was  a  nineteen-page  slngle- 
^•ced  critique  of  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
oounendatlons  of  the  NIOSH  criteria  docu- 
vmnx.  which  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Pow- 
ell, an  assistant  director  of  NIOSH.  on  Janu- 
"T  11. 1972.  by  Dr.  George  W.  Wright,  a  long- 
time paid  consultant  of  Johns-MansvUle,  who 


was  then  head  of  medical  research  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  In  Cleveland,  and  who  testi- 
fied later  that  year  in  behalf  of  Johns- 
ManvUle  (and  against  the  proposed  two-fibre 
standard )  at  the  Department  of  Labor's  pub- 
lic hearings.  Curiously,  Dr.  Wright's  letter 
to  Dr.  Powell  was  never  submitted  as  part  of 
the  public  record  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  required  to  compile  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  standard  for  asbestos 
but  was  only  later  submitted  by  Dr.  Powell 
as  an  extra-record  statement  solicited  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Guenther  in 
order  to  Justify  the  Department's  controver- 
sial decision  to  delay  the  imposition  of  a  two- 
fibre  standard  for  four  yeirs. 

The  second  letter  In  support  of  the  govern- 
ment brief  was  an  extra-record  memorandum 
sent  to  Guenther  by  Dr.  Key,  on  May  30, 
1972 — three  days  before  Guenther  signed  the 
contested  standard  for  asbestos — which.  In 
effect,  disavowed  critical  portions  of  the  cri- 
teria document  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Key's  own  staff,  and  under  his  direction. 
Dr.  Key's  memorandum  to  Guenther  ended. 
"In  summary,  if  your  hearings  and  feasibility 
study  indicate  that  a  two-flbre-per-cublc- 
centimetre  level  Is  not  achievable  until  four 
years  hence,  I  would  accept  this  as  a  reason- 
able health  standard." 

Dr.  Key  added  three  safeguards  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  higher  standard,  including 
provisions  that  new  plant  construction  be 
designed  to  meet  a  two-fibre  level;  that  plants 
and  operations  that  had  already  achieved  a 
two-fibre  level  be  required  to  maintain  It; 
and  that  an  antismoklng  campaign  be  re- 
quired for  workers  exposed  to  asbestos.  As  it 
turned  out,  none  of  these  safeguards  were  In- 
corporated in  the  standard  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment did  make  liberal  use  of  Dr.  Key's 
memo  ten  months  later.  In  its  brief  defend- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  the  petition 
brought  against  him  by  the  unions. 

Thus  did  the  director  and  an  assistant 
director  of  NIOSH  take  the  astonishing  step 
of  compromising  in  camera  their  own  as- 
bestos-criteria document  and  its  recom- 
mended two-fibre  standard,  which  Secretary 
Richardson  had  assured  President  Nixon  less 
than  a  month  before  Dr.  Key  wrote  his 
memo,  was  designed  "to  protect  against  as- 
beetosls  and  asbestoe-lnduced  cancer  .  .  . 
and  to  be  attainable  with  existing  technol- 
ogy." Moreover,  as  Justification  for  this  ex- 
traordinary administrative  act.  Dr.  Powell 
chose  to  rely  on  an  opinion  provided  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  Johns-Manvllle  consultant  (the 
company  was  later  an  amicua  curiae  on  the 
government  side) .  and  Dr.  Key  professed  no 
qualms  about  fea^blllty  data  gathered  by 
Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  a  firm  that  not  only 
had  relied  mainly  upon  information  solicited 
from  the  asbestos  Industry,  and  from  a  group 
of  medical  doctors  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
had  conducted  research  on  asbestos  disease 
that  was  flnanclsJly  supported  by  the  In- 
dustry, but  also  was  involved  In  a  direct 
conflict  of  interest  in  behalf  of  the  absestos 
industry  even  as  It  prepared  to  undertake 
its  study. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  what  could  have 
motivated  Dr.  Key  to  sign  this  extraordinary 
memorandum,  which  turned  out  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Powell,  but  many  people 
assume  that  he  was  reacting  to  presstire 
from  his  conferees  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  which  NIOSH  might  be  merged. 
As  for  the  Industrial  Union  Department's 
petition  for  review  of  the  five-fibre  standard, 
a  final  decision  upon  it  Is  still  pendlne.  Most 
observers  feel,  ho'wever.  that  the  fact  that 
the  integrity  of  the  criteria  document  on  as- 
bestos has  been  questioned  by  its  primary 
author  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Industrial 
Union   Department's  case. 

By  the  late  spring  of  this  year.  I  had  long 
since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  no  quick  end  to  the  resistance  of 


the  medical -industrial  complex  to  action  that 
would  ameliorate  the  plight  of  workers  ex- 
posed to  toxic  substances,  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  the  capacity  of  many  key  government 
officials  to  react  with  timidity  and  deceit 
whenever  they  were  required  to  make  deci- 
sions regarding  occupational -health  prob- 
lems which  might  run  counter  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporate  giants  that  had  been 
supplying  money  and  manpower  to  political 
administrations  for  decades.  One  of  th^  '-Mef 
difficulties  In  overcoming  the  traditional 
buslness-as-usual  approach  to  industrial  dis- 
ease was  simply  that  public  opinion  could 
not  easily  be  aroused  against  the  delayed 
carnage  occurring  In  the  workplace.  In  short, 
unlike  the  casualty  figures  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  for  years  had  been  reported  week- 
ly from  a  specific  geographical  area,  specific 
or  dramatic  reporting  of  casualties  from 
Industrial  disease  could  never  be  pro'vided. 
for  they  were  occurring  years  after  the  onset 
of  exposure  to  toxic  substances  and  among 
men  and  women  who  had  been  working  In 
literally  teruj  of  thousands  of  shops  and  fac- 
tories m  every  state  of  the  union.  For  ex- 
ample, who  would  be  likely  to  remember 
forty  years  from  now  that  several  hundred 
men  In  the  hill  country  of  East  Texas  who 
had  died  of  asbestosis,  lung  cancer,  gastro- 
intestinal cancer,  and  mesothelioma  had 
once  been  employed  at  a  small  Insulation 
plant  In  Tyler  ovraed  by  Pittsburgh  CoriUng? 

It  therefore  appeared  that  only  an  unusual 
disaster — a  drama  of  vast  magnitude — was 
likely  to  evoke  the  kind  of  public  outrage 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war.  would  de- 
mand an  end  to  the  unnecessary  slaughter. 
As  things  turned  out,  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations  around  the  country  were 
carrying  stories  about  the  possibility  of  Just 
such  a  disaster — one  that  could  affect  the 
hundred  thousand  citizens  of  Dulvith,  Min- 
nesota. Whether  or  not  the  Duluth  situa- 
tion proves  to  be  truly  catastrophic,  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  Illustrate  how  a  potential 
disaster  can  evolve  without  warning,  and 
to  suggest  how  other  such  disasters  are 
bound  to  occur  In  the  future  if  steps  are 
not  taken  to  curb  industry's  Indiscriminate 
use  of  the  environment  as  a  private  sewer. 
The  Duluth  story  broke  in  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  announced  that  the  public  water 
system  of  the  city,  which  derives  Its  supply 
from  Lake  Superior,  contained  grossly  exces- 
sive amounts  of  asbestos-like  material.  Upon 
further  analysis,  this  turned  out  to  be  simi- 
lar to  amoslte  asbestos — the  type  that  was 
handled  in  the  Paterson  and  Tyler  factories. 

The  contamination  of  Lake  Superior  with 
asbestos  had  evidently  begun  in  the  middle 
fifties,  when  a  new  process  was  developed  for 
extracting  iron  from  the  taconlte-ore  de- 
posits In  the  nearby  Mesabl  Range.  This 
process  consisted  in  crtoshlng  the  ore.  grind- 
ing it  in  water  to  a  fine  muddy  sand,  and 
magnetically  separating  the  iron  from  the 
wet  slurry.  In  1956.  the  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany— a  three-hundred-and-forty-milllon- 
doUar  sulwldlary  of  ARMCO  and  Republic 
Steel — began  using  the  new  process  at  its 
plant  in  Silver  Bay.  a  town  on  the  lake  about 
fifty  miles  northeast  of  Duluth,  and  also 
began  dumping,  through  pipes  and  chutes, 
thousands  of  tons  of  pulverized  waste  tail- 
ings into  the  lake  each  day.  (At  the  same 
time,  large  quantities  of  mineral  dust  began 
to  be  released  into  the  ambient  air  through 
the  smokestacks  of  the  plant.) 

By  the  middle  sixties,  when  the  company 
was  dumping  sl.xty-seven  thousand  tons  of 
waste  tailings  into  the  lake  each  day,  a  large 
green  stain  almost  twenty  square  miles  In 
area  was  spreading  over  the  lake  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Silver  Bay — a  stain  that  was  thought 
for  a  long  time  to  be  composed  of  algae  whose 
growth  was  stimulated  by  the  dumping  of 
the  tailings.  In  1969.  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  the  water  In  the  lake,  the  State 
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of  Mlmiesota  went  to  court  seeking  to  en- 
join Reserve  from  the  practice  of  dumping. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  es- 
tablished that  the  green  stain  resulted  not 
from  algae  but  from  a  light-scattering  effect 
that  was  caused  by  sunlight  shining  on 
suspended  particles.  Then,  in  December  of 
1972,  suspecting  that  asbestos  might  be  pres- 
ent In  the  taconlte  ore  mined  for  production, 
officials  of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency  commissioned  two  geologists — 
Stephen  Burrell.  of  the  Unlvenslty  of  Wis- 
consin, and  James  Stout,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota — to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
eltuatlon. 

Over  the  next  seven  months.  Burrell  took 
Bamples  of  ore  at  Reserve's  Peter  Mitchell 
Mine,  and  when  Stout  analyzed  them, 
asbestos-type  material  turned  out  to  con- 
stitute about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total. 
After  the  Iron  was  separated  from  the  ore, 
the  waste  tailings  that  were  left  contained 
an  even  greater  percentage  of  this  material. 
Thus,  since  the  dumping  had  begun,  It 
could  be  estimated  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake  had  been  polluted  not  only  with  about 
two  hundred  million  tons  of  ore  refuse  but 
with  tens  of  n>llllons  of  tons  of  asbestoe- 
type  minerals.  Small  wonder  that  when  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — which 
had  Instituted  Its  own  suit  against  Reserve 
In  February  of  1972 — collected  samples  of 
the  public  water  supply  of  Duluth  and  sent 
them  to  the  Environmental  Sciences  Labora- 
ton,-  of  the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine. 
In  June,  to  be  analyzed  they  were  found  to 
contain  approximately  a  himdred  times  as 
much  asbestos-type  fibre  by  weight  per  litre 
•s  any  other  water  samples  that  had  ever 
been  analyzed  there 

During  May.  preliminary  results  of  thf> 
BurreU-Stout  study  were  reported  to  offlclal.s 
of  the  E.P.A..  in  Washington,  who.  after 
mulling  over  their  Implications  and  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  their  public  disclosure  (in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  panic  among  the 
cltizBns  of  Duluth),  furnished  the  informa- 
tion to  the  court,  thus  adding  a  n"w  dimen- 
sion to  the  original  suit  At  the  .same  time, 
the  EPA.  asked  Dr.  Selikofi  and  Dr.  Ham- 
mond to  evaluf.te  within  sixty  days  the  pos- 
sibility of  adverse  effects  upon  the  health 
of  the  citizens  of  Duluth.  Shortly  thereafter. 
United  States  District  Court  Judge  Miles  W. 
Lord,  who  was  scheduled  to  hear  the  case 
against  Reserve,  requested  Dr.  Selikofi  and 
Dr.  Haaimond  to  conduct  a  prelimLnary  study 
and  report  their  findings  to  hLTi  witilln  two 
weeks.  Since  no  studlcj  had  ever  been  per- 
formed on  people  whose  exposure  to  asbestos 
was  purely  by  liir;est:on.  Dr.  SelU.iff  and  D"-. 
Hammond  and  Dr.  William  J.  Nicholson,  as- 
sociate professor  of  conrnunttv  medicine  at 
the  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  st.iff  of  Its  Environ- 
mental Sciences  I.ab  ratory.  undertook  to  de- 
terrp.ino  the  presence  <  [  asbestos  flbre.".  in  the 
tissues  of  such  people  by  comparlT.R  autop.sv 
material  froTi  people  who  had  lived  all  their 
lives  In  Dul  -.th  with  autapsy  material  from 
a?bestos  wo.kers  who  had  been  employed  at 
the  o'd  U,'  loM  As')estos  &  Rubber  Company's 
factory  la  Pateri<jn.  Because  workers  at  that 
plant— and  other  asbestos  workers  as  well — 
were  known  to  have  incurred  three  t^mes  as 
much  gistro-intestln  \1  cfinrcr  as  people  in 
the  eene-al  population,  the  project  appeared 
to  be  an  urijent  one. 

Toward  the  end  of  June.  Dr.  SellkofT.  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  Nicholson  informed 
Judge  Lord  that  b?cause  their  Initial  studies 
showpd  thet  the  autop.-^v  material  from 
Duluth  had  been  prepared  with  formalin 
which  had  heen  diluted  with  water  from  the 
Duluth  water  supply,  fne  material  was  con- 
taminated with  asbestos  to  start  with,  and 
thus  made  Its  analysis  very  much  more  com- 
plicated For  this  reason,  a  proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  potential  health  hazard  to  the 
residents  of  Duluth  from  drinking  water  con- 


taminated w:;h  i.sbestos  could  not  be  made 
on  short  notice  but  would  taite  maay  months 
of  painstaking  study  and  evaluation.  As  a 
result,  the  study  continued  through  the  sum- 
me.^  and  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  suits  that  had  been  brought 
against  Reserve  by  Minnesota  and  the  E.P.A 
had  been  merged,  and  went  to  trial  on  Au- 
gtist  1st  m  United  States  District  Court,  with 
Judge  Lord  presiding,  and  with  the  Justice 
Department  (acting  in  behalf  of  the  E.P.A., 
and  Joined  In  its  action  by  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan,  as  well  as  by  five  en- 
vlrorunental  groups)  contending  that  Re- 
serve's discharge  of  taconlte  waste  into  Lake 
Superior  posed  a  threat  to  public  health  and 
should  be  halted.  Because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  l.ssues  Involved,  most  of  the  govern- 
ment's key  witnesses  were  not  called  to  the 
stand  until   the  early  part  of  September. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Nicholson, 
who  testified  that  his  aiiaiysl.-i  of  water  sam- 
ple.^ from  Duluth  ."shoAed  that  they  contained 
very  large  amounts  of  amphlbjle  minerals. 
(Amphlboles  are  -a,  complex  group  of  .silicate 
mlneraU  that  chiefly  contain  magnesium, 
silicon,  and  Iron.  Included  in  the  group  are 
five  different  varieties  of  a.sbe<:'os.  Including 
crocldollte  and  amoslte,  both  of  which  are 
known  to  have  caused  a?bestosis,  lung  can- 
cer, mesothelioma,  and  cancer  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  In  workers  who  inhaled  their 
fibres.)  When  asked  how  many  amphlbole 
fibres  .<=omeone  might  Inpest  from  drinking 
a  quart  of  water  from  the  public  water  sup- 
ply of  Duluth,  Dr.  NichoUoa  testified  that  his 
analysis  showed  that  a  quart  of  Duluth  water 
could  contain  anywhere  from  twenty  million 
to  a  hundred  million  such  flbre:^ 

Later  In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Nicholson  indi- 
cated that  Reserve's  operations  might  also 
constitute  a  serious  alr-poliutio-i  hazard, 
since  his  analysis  of  air  samples  t&y.en  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  company's  plant  in  Silver  Bay 
showed  that  they  contained  concentrations 
as  high  a.i  eleven  nxllllon  am.ohlbole  fibers 
per  cubic  metre  of  air.  (Anyone  breathlnt; 
si'ch  air  could  Inhale  more  than  one  hundred 
million  fibres  m  twenty-four  hours.)  Basing 
his  conc!u.si:nj  on  the  air  and  water  samples 
he  had  fcnal>.ed.  on  his  research  on  people 
who  had  bce.i  occupational!-,  exoo'-ed  to  as- 
bestos, and  on  his  knowledge  of  othei  re- 
search Into  the  biological  effects  of  asbestos 
wh;>h  showed  that  asbestos -induced  cancers 
usually  took  twenty  years  or  more  to  develop. 
Dr.  Nlehol.son  .stated  that  the  situation  re- 
sulting from  Re.-erve's  discharge  of  taconlte 
w;tst<.  constituted  a  serious  p.iblic-health 
h.izard,  "If  we  waited  uitil  we  .saw  the  bodies 
in  the  street,  wc  would  then  be  certain  that 
there  would  be  another  tlilrty  or  forty  years 
of  mortality  eypcrlence  before  us."  Dr.  Nich- 
olson said.  "We  would  have  built  up  a  back- 
log of  disease  over  which  wc  would  have 
litt'e  control" 

Dr.  Nlehol.son  was  followed  on  the  witness 
stand  by  Dr.  Harold  L  Stewart,  who  had  been 
engaprd  in  cancr  research  for  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Ser'  Ice's  National  Can- 
cer Institute  lyce  1933.  anM  who  had  been 
chief  of  patho'o?y  at  the  I:v  !tii;e  from  1.154 
until  1960.  when  he  retUeJ  Dr  S  ewart  testi- 
fied that  in  his  onlnlon  the  amphlbole  fibres 
in  the  Dulu'h  water  .supply  r  nnitu'ed  a  car- 
cinogen. "You  t'l'-e  It  to  the  infants."  he  said, 
'"i'ou  give  It  'o  young  children  This  is  a  cap- 
tive population.  They  no',  only  ingest  the 
water.  It's  vlrtu.iUy  a  food  additive  Every- 
thing that's  cooked  Is  cooked  in  lasbestlform 
n.inerals|.  All  the  sheets  and  the  pillowca<-es 
and  the  clothes  are  lai-ndered  in  the  asbestos 
water.  It  mu-t  b»  in  the  atmosphere.  It  must 
bo  floating  around.  The  dryer  that  dries  the 
clrther.  In  the  cellar  must  blow  this  out 
somewhere,  I  would  assume.  It's  a  carcinogen 
introluced  through  the  drmestlc  water  sup- 
ply into  the  homes  of  people"  Toward  the 
end  of  his  direct  testimony.  Dr  Stewart  said 
that  anybody  who  permits  stich  a  situation 
"must  realize  that  he's  condemning  people 


to  exposure  to  a  car..iucpen  that  nav  take 
their  lives  and  probably  w'll" 

After  Dr  Stewart's  appearance,  the  govern- 
ment called  Dr.  Arthur  M  Lanper,  the  chief 
mineralogist  and  head  of  the  physical 
sciences  section  at  the  Mount  Slnt:!  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Laboratory,  who  testlflec 
that  his  analysis  of  fibres  In  samples  of  the 
Duluth  water  supply  showed  that  half  of 
them  were  of  the  amphlbole  variety,  that  ap- 
proximately two  per  cent  were  identical  with 
amoslte  asbestos,  and  that  between  four  and 
five  per  cent  were  consistent  with  amoslt« 
Dr.  Langer  also  stated  that  almost  half  of 
the  fibres  found  in  the  air  samples  taken  in 
Silver  Bay  were  either  identical  to  or  con- 
sistent with  amoslte  asbestos  In  their  chemi- 
cal composition.  Dr.  Langer  was  followed  to 
the  stand  by  Dr.  Wagoner,  of  NIOSH,  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  Dr,  Wagoner's  testimony 
was  devoted  to  the  excessive  amcslte-asbestos 
dust  concentrations  that  Dr.  Johnson  and 
o'herp  from  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  had 
found  during  their  survey  of  Pittsburgh 
Coming's  Tyler  plant,  in  October  of  1971,  and 
to  the  critical  occupational-health  situation 
that  had  existed  there.  During  this  testi- 
mony, it  was  brought  out  that  previous  sur- 
veys of  the  Tyler  plant,  which  showed  groei 
abuses  of  good  Industrlal-hyglene  practice! 
at  tte  factory  as  far  back  as  1967.  ha,1  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Wagon- 
er's predecessor  at  the  division,  Dr.  Cralley; 
that  Dr.  Cralley  had  reported  the  results  of 
the  findings  to  Pittsburgh  Corr.ing  but  not, 
Insofar  as  Wagoner  knew,  to  any  federal 
regulatory  agency:  and  that  Dr.  Cralley  wai 
at  present  a  con.sultant  for  Reserve. 

Dr.  Wagoner  was  followed  on  the  wltnea 
stand  by  Dr.  SellkofT,  who,  during  four  day? 
of  testimony,  proceesded  to  review  the  history 
of  asbestos  disease,  the  results  of  the  major 
studies  of  the  biological  effects  of  asbestoe 
which  had  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
forty  years,  and  the  results  of  the  studies  he 
and  Dr  Hammond  had  conducted  showing 
the  disastrous  mortality  experience  of  asbea- 
tos  workers  at  the  Ty'.er  plant  and  at  its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany's factory  In  Paterson.  Dr  Sellkoff  went 
on  to  describe  some  preliminary  findings  of  a 
study  he  Is  conducting  of  the  relatives  of 
men  who  had  worked  at  the  Paterson  plant. 
He  told  the  court  that  upon  examining  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  people  who  had  lived  In 
the  same  house  with  workers  at  the  plant 
(and  who  could,  therefore,  have  been  expoeed 
to  asbestos  dust  brought  home  on  the  work- 
ers' clothes),  he  found  that  thirty-nine  per 
cent  showed  X-ray  abnormalities,  most  of 
them  in  the  form  of  lung  scarring  tj-plcally 
four.d  among  people  who  are  occupatlonally 
exposed  to  asbestos.  Dr.  Sellkoff  also  testified 
that  he  felt  it  was  highly  probable  that  in- 
gestion of  asbestos  fibres  was  reeponslble  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  found  a  threefold  In- 
crease In  cincer  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
among  the  asbestos  workers  he  had  studied. 

In  attempting  to  deny  the  govemnnnt's 
charges.  Reserve  contended  that  the  fibres 
found  In  the  Duluth  water  supply  were  not 
caused  by  its  disposal  of  taconlte  waste  into 
Lake  Superior,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the 
fibres  were  not  of  the  same  chemical  type 
that  had  been  foimd  to  cause  cancer  of  the 
lungs  and  gastro- Intestinal  tract  among  as- 
bestos workers.  However,  Dr.  SelikolT  te«tl- 
fled  that  he  strongly  believed,  on  the  basis 
of  his  experle.-.ce  and  upon  evaluation 
of  all  the  data  he  had  studied,  that  cancer 
was  induced  by  the  "size  and  shape  of  the 
particles  rather  than  their  exact  chemical 
composition."  Later,  when  asked  if  he  had 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  presence 
of  amphlbole  fibres  In  the  Duluth  water  sy»- 
tem  constituted  a  health  hazard.  Dr.  Sellkirf 
replied  that  he  thought  it  posed  a  distinct 
health  hazard  to  the  population  of  Duluth 
and  to  other  populations  drinking  or  using 
such  water.  "We  will  not  know  whethar  or 
not  these  particular  circumstances  will  cauie 
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cancer  uiitil  another  twejity-five  or  thlrty- 
Cve  years  have  passed."  Dr  Selikcff  stated. 
"Thi"  !^  in  my  opinion  a  form  of  Rus- 
sian roulette,  and  I  don't  know  where  the 
bullet  Ls  located."  Upon  further  questioning, 
Dr.  Sellkoff  testified  that  asbestos  levels 
measured  in  the  air  at  Silver  Bay.  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  two  schools,  were  about 
ten  times  as  great  as  asbestos  levels  meas- 
ijed  near  sites  where  asbestos  Insulation 
had  been  ured  In  building  construction  in 
New  York  City  (a  practice  banned  by  the 
city  as  a  liealth  haziird  in  February  of  19721 , 
that  the  aibestos  levels  in  Silver  Bay  were 
abort  the  highest  environmental  levels  he 
had  ever  seen;  and  that  people  who  might 
be  breathing  air  containing  such  con;enira- 
tlons  we^'e,  la  his  opinion,  risking  th3  de- 
velopment of  mesothelioma. 

At  Judje  Lord's  request,  a  tentative  list 
of  witnesses  whom  the  lawyers  for  Reserve 
intended  to  call  to  the  stand  was  furnished 
on  Septemt)er  28th.  It  con  tamed  the  names 
and  atfill  itions  of  sixty-four  men.  w  ho  were 
listed  accordi."g   to   ten  different   categories 
of  lnformatio:i  about  which   they  could  be 
expected  *o  tes,tlfv.  Some  of  the  names  were 
familiar.  Ttey  Included  Dr.  Cralley  and  Rob- 
ert a.  Keenan,  of  Clayton  &  Associates;  Dr. 
Paul  Gross:   Dr.  Stephen  Holmes,  now  chief 
health  physicist  for  the  Turner  Brothers  As- 
bestos Ccmpiny;  and  Dr.  John  Ccrbett  Mc- 
Donald, ofMcGlQ  University — all  of  whom 
had  figured  in  the  riddle  aboi:t  the  medical - 
tadiutrlal  complex.  Also  listed  were  Dr.  Don- 
ald W.   Meals   and   three   other   members   oJ 
Arthur  D.   Little.    Including   Dr.   Charles   J 
Kensler,  the  firm's  senior  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations;  Dr.  Leonard  G.  Bristol, 
director  of  Imzuu  ic biological  Research  Lab- 
oratories of  the  Trudeau  Institute,  Inc.,  at 
Saranac    Lake,    which    Johns-Manvllie    has 
telpei    .=^up-ort    for    ma  ly    years;    and    Dr. 
Hans  Weill,  professor  of  medicine  In  the  pul- 
monary-dlseaa*  section  of  the  Tulane  Uni- 
tersitv  School  of  Medicine,  whose  study  of 
a=besto=  is  in  worV.ers  at  a  Johns-MansvlllJ 
cement-produots  plant  at  J,larrero,  Louisiana, 
had  besn  flnanclally  supported  by  the  Quebec 
Asbestos  Mlnintr  Assoclatto-..  of  which  Joh.ns- 
Manvllle  is  a  leading  member. 
'  Whatever   the   outcome    of    the    trial,   all 
those   Involved    In    the   Duluth    affair,    and 
especially  the  city's  hundred  thousand  resi- 
dents, are  keepmg  their  fingers  crossed.  On 
the  fice  of  it,  the  predicament  would  seem  to 
be   an    Incredibly   absurd   and    hapless   one 
for  the  people  of  any  city  in  this  country — 
the  most  highly  developed  and  technologi- 
cally expert  nation  of  the  world — to  be  In. 
The  major  steel  companies  are  aii.xlous  about 
It,  because  many  of  them  have  mines  and 
milXi  in   the  Mesabl  Range,  and  the  health 
of  thousands  of  their  workers  may  have  been 
serlou.5ly   Jeopardized    through    exposure    to 
asbestos  dust.  Most  anxious  of  all.  however, 
are  ARMCO  and  Republic  Steel,  for.  as  co- 
owners  of  Reserve,  they  might,  if  worst  comes 
to  worst  for  the  people  of  Duluth.  be  sued 
under  Minnesota  Uw.  As  it  happens,  one  of 
Uie  chief  medical  consultants  for  Republic 
Steel    these    days    Is    none    other    than    Dr. 
George   W.    Wright.    Dr.    Wrlghfs   value    to 
Repuollc  Steel  In  the  Duluth  affair  may  prove 
to  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  whUe  In  the 
service     of      Johns-Manvllle— the      world's 
largKt  producer  of  chrysotlle  asbestos— he 
testified  at  the  Department  of  Labor's  public 
hearings  that  amoslte,  not  chrysotUe,  was   In 
his  opinion,  responsible  for  the  grossly  ex- 
<»sslve   incidence   of   mesothelioma    In    the 
«udy  of   insulation  workers  conducted   by 
Dr.  Seliiioff  and  Dr.  Hammond. 

During  the  summer,  whUe  the  situation 
m  Duluth  was  making  headlines  across  the 
wuntry,  the  Department  of  Labor  addressed 
raelf  to  the  business  of  setting  permanent 
•tandards  for  exposure  to  the  fourteen  chem- 
ical carcinogens  for  which  It  had  promul- 
B«ted     six-month      temporary      emergency 


standards  on  May  3rd.  As  In  the  case  of  the 
asbestos  standard  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  convened  an  advisory 
committee — the  Standards  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Carcinogens — In  order  to  avail 
himself  of  expert  pdvlce  on  the  problem.  The 
committee  was  made  up  of  fifteen  members 
drawn  from  government,  labor,  the  Inde- 
pendent medical  and  scientific  community, 
and  industry,  and  In  August,  It  recommended 
to  Secretary  Brennan  that  the  permanent 
standards  Include  a  strict  permit  system, 
so  that  no  company  could  manufacture  or 
use  any  of  the  fourteen  carcinogens  without 
first  demonstrating  Its  ability  to  handle  the 
chemical  in  a  manner  that  would  avoid  de- 
tectable exposure  to  any  worker.  This  recom- 
mendation cams  about  largely  because  of 
evidence  presented  to  the  advisory  committee 
by  Dr.  Wagoner's  Division  of  Field  Studies 
and  Clinical  Investigations,  which  demon- 
strated that  literally  hundreds  of  factories 
across  the  land  were  manufacturing  and 
using  the  chemicals  with  either  grossly  In- 
adequate or,  in  some  csises,  no  controls  for 
the  protection  of  workers. 

In  September,  when  the  Department  cf 
Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration held  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  standards,  in  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee 
was  discounted  by  Leo  Teplow,  a  special  con- 
sultant for  Organization  Resources  Coun.sel- 
ors.  Inc. — a  concern  representing  forty  major 
corporations,  many  of  which  either  manu- 
facture or  u.e  one  or  more  of  the  carcinogens 
involved.  Testifying  at  the  hearings  on  Sep- 
tember 11th,  Teplow  declared  that  the  rec- 
ommendation merited  very  little  attention, 
and  added,  ■This  is  a  subject  f  r  r  considera- 
tion by  people  of  far  more  generalized  ex- 
perience than  thoe  who  were  primarily  tox:- 
cologlsts  and  hyglentsts  that  compoaed  this 
committee." 

On  September  14th,  Teplows  statements 
were  contradicted  by  Dr,  Key,  cf  NIOSH,  who 
on  this  occasion  tock  a  strong  and  forthrlglit 
stand  on  the  matter  of  occupational  ex- 
posure to  known  carcinogens.  "It  is  the  firm 
conviction  of  NIOSH  that  no  evidence  exists 
to  scientifically  conclude  that  anyone  of  the 
fourteen  agents  under  consideration  Is  not 
carcinogenic  in  man,"  Dr.  Key  testified.  "I 
make  this  pre.-entation  as  a  concerned  pub- 
lic-health official  in  the  spirit  of  fostering 
a  better  understanding  of  occupational  car- 
cinogenesis .  .  .  and  also  in  the  spirit  of  en- 
couraging a  prudent  approach  to  standards 
setting,  s.)  that  we  can  profit  from  those  les- 
s<^ns  learned  from  experience  with  beta- 
naphthylamlne  and  bis-chloromethyl  ether. 
Such  lessons,  although  advancing  the  state 
of  knowledge  as  far  as  experimental  versus 
human  carcinogenic. ty  is  concerned,  were 
unfortunately  done  at  the  expense  cf  the 
health  of  the  American  worker." 

On  the  same  day,  Samuels,  of  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  attacked  the  timing 
of  the  public  hearings.  "This  hearing  could 
have  been  held  more  than  two  years  age, 
when  our  department  and  afllliates  flr:t 
questioned  the  exclusion  of  known  carcinc- 
gcno  from  the  interim  standards  promul- 
gated under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  "  Samuels  testified.  "The  conse- 
quence is  that,  as  a  result  of  two  years  of 
unjustifiable  exposure  of  carcinogenic  agents, 
regardless  of  anything  done  now,  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  cf  m.^n  and  women 
can  be  expected  to  experience  agonizing 
death  from  cancer  In  the  next  two  decade?. 
Sir,  In  a  truly  civilized  society  we  would  hold 
personally  responsl'ole  these  who  participated 
m  this  crime,  both  the  callous  political  crea- 
tures and  the  cancer  peddlers  who  bartered 
moral  and  statutory  obligations.  In  a  Just 
society  they  would  now  be  undergoing  re- 
habilitation m  a  penal  Institution.  Instead, 
they  walk  freely — seme  cf  them  are  or  have 
been  In  this  room — as  If  evil  Is  Its  own 
reward." 


Although  Ge;retary  Brear.an  a:id  Assistant 
Secretary  Stender  w^re  required  by  law  to 
announce  the  promulgation  of  permanent 
standards  for  the  fourteen  ear::nosens  by 
November  3rd.  that  deadline  passed  with 
no  action  taken.  However,  on  No-. ember  8th. 
Ge.-ard  F.  Scannell.  the  director  cf  the  Oc- 
cupatlom.1  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Standards,  Informed  Samuels 
thr.t  the  new  standards  would  not  include  a 
permit  system,  which  had  been  recommended 
by  Secretary  Brennan 's  advisory  committee. 
by  NIOSH.  and  by  the  unions,  so  that  the 
standards  could  be  effectively  enforced  under 
the  1970  Act  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
then  once  again,  as  in  the  cai>e  of  the  as- 
bestos standard,  a  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
have  disowned  the  recommendations  of  the 
members  of  his  own  advisory  committee  and 
of  occuoational-healt,h  experts  f:om  NIOSH. 
<In  this  Instance,  he  will  even  have  dis- 
owned the  advice  of  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
who  have  al.so  strongly  urced  the  necessity 
of  including  a  Derrnit  sy.-tem  in  the  new 
standards  i  Indeed,  continuing  the  long 
buslness-as-usual  approach  of  the  federal 
government  toward  the  cruda:  problem  of 
Industrial  disease,  he  will  have  set  standards 
for  known  cancer-producing  substances 
which  fall  to  adequately  protect  the  health 
and  lives  of  workers 

Meanwhile,  there  were  some  new  develop- 
ments concernir>p  Pittsburgh  Corning  s  Tyler 
plant,  which  has  provided  the  starting  point 
for  my  twenty-one-month  investigation  of 
the  medical-industrial  complex  In  October, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  report  e.-.titled  "Tyler 
Asbestos  Workers  Study  " — a  project  designed 
to  c  mduct  a  medical  followup  of  the  Tyler 
workers  In  the  coming  years— which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  newly  formed  n.nprofit  or- 
ganization cal'.ed  the  Texas  Chest  Founda- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health's  East  Texas  Chest 
Hospital,  In  Tyler.  The  idea  for  the  project 
had  t>een  Initiated  by  Dr.  Johnson  late  In 
the  summer  of  1972.  and  it  had  been  de- 
veloped since  then  by  him  and  by  Dr  Wag- 
oner; by  Richard  A.  Lemen,  an  epidemiolo- 
gist in  the  Division  of  Field  Studies  and 
Clinical  Investigation;  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Hurst,  the  superintendent  of  the  East  Texas 
Chest  Hospital;  and  by  Dr.  Sellkoff.  Upon 
making  inquiries.  I  learned  that  these  men 
had  met  in  May  and  June  cf  this  year  with 
Dr.  Michael  B.  Spom.  the  chief  of  the  iung- 
cancer  branch  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, for  the  purpose  of  engendering  in- 
terest in  and  funding  for  the  project. 

I  also  learned  that  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  Leman  had  managed  to  trace 
the  whereabouts  of  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  of  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five 
men  who  had  been  employed  at  the  Tyler 
plant  from  November  of  1954,  when  it 
opened,  until  February  of  1972.  when  Pitts- 
burgh Corning  shut  It  down  In  addition.  I 
found  out  that  on  June  18th.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  written  Dr.  Grant.  medi;al  director  of 
PPG  Industries  and  medical  consultint  to 
Pittsburgh  Corning — who  had  first  ignored 
and  then  minimized  the  peril  of  the  workers 
employed  at  the  Tyler  plant — informing  him 
of  the  proposed  study  and  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institutes  Interest  In  it 

I  talked  with  Lemen  recently,  and  he  told 
me  that  In  August  of  this  year  he  decided  to 
revisit  the  site  of  the  old  Tyler  plant,  where 
the  Imperial  American  Company  now  manu- 
factures lawn  furniture.  "I  had  not  been  back 
to  Tyler  since  January  of  1972.  when  Steven 
Wodka  and  I  visited  the  dumps  where  Pitts- 
burgh Corning  was  dlspnosing  of  asbestos 
waste,"  he  told  me  "Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  discovered  that  the  soil  with  which 
the  company  had  later  covered  them  over 
had  eroded,  and  that  loose  wads  of  asbestos 
fibre  were  lying  everywhere  on  the  ground." 
Lemen   went   on    to    tell    me   that   be   had 
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brotight  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  offl- 
ctals  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of 
Health  and  of  the  EPA  I  later  learned  that 
Plttsbxu^h  Corning  had  been  directed  by  the 
E.P.A.  this  past  September  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. The  company  then  proceeded  to  re- 
cover the  dumps  with  two  feet  of  soil  and 
with  four  Inches  of  topsoll.  and  to  seed  them 
with  grass,  at  a  total  cost  of  some  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  prudence  of  the  E.P^A.'s  action  was  re- 
inforced by  an  article  that  appeared  recently 
In  the  Annals  of  Occupational  Hygiene.  The 
article  was  entitled  "Asbestos  In  the  Work 
Place  and  the  Community;"  U  waa  written 
by  Dr  Muriel  L.  Newhouse,  of  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  who 
Is  well  known  for  her  studies  of  meaothe- 
Uoma;  and  It  Included  the  description  of  "a 
patient  stifferlng  from  a  peritoneal  mesothe- 
lioma I  who  I  recalled  playing  with  handfuls 
of  asbestos  on  waste  ground  near  a  factory 
as  a  small  boy.  some  forty  years  before  he  de- 
veloped his  tumour." 

As  for  the  "Tyler  Asbestos  Workers  Study." 
which  Is  being  considered  for  funding  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  ( and  to  which, 
as  yet.  Pittsburgh  Corning  has  not  offered 
to  make  any  contribution).  It  says,  under 
the  heading  "Definition  of  the  Problem": 

"In  1972.  approximately  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  employees  of  a  Tyler  asbestoe 
plant  completed  massive  expostire  to  In- 
haled amoelte  asbestos  fibre.  Approximately 
two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  employees 
will  develop  cancer,  mainly  bronchogenic  car- 
cinoma, and  die  from  this  disease  unless 
some  type  of  successful  intervention  Is  un- 
dertaken." 

At  present,  of  course,  no  truly  successful 
Intervention  to  combat  the  development  of 
lung  cancer  is  known  to  the  medical  and 
sclentlflc  community,  but  It  Is  at  least  a 
hopeful  sign  that  If  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  funds  the  project  the  Tyler  work- 
ers will  not  be  wholly  abandoned  to  the  awful 
peril  they  have  been  exposed  to  (as  have  so 
many  other  asbestos  workers  in  the  United 
States),  and  that  If  In  the  next  few  years 
some  kind  of  successful  intervention  Is  dis- 
covered some  of  these  men  who  might  other- 
wise die  unnecessarily  early  deaths  may  be 
saved. 

Shortly  before  the  Duluth  story  broke  Into 
the  headlines.  I  received  an  announcement 
of  the  National  Symposium  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  In  Washington, 
DC  from  June  4th  to  June  flth.  Among  the 
listed  sponsors  of  the  symposium  were  the 
Division  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association,  the 
Na'lonal  Safety  Council's  Chemical  Section, 
NI06H,  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  According  to  the  an- 
nouncement. Session  Six  of  the  symposium, 
entitled  "The  Human  Factor."  would  be  co- 
ctialred  by  Dr.  Orant.  who  was  scheduled  to 
deliver  some   Introductory  remarks. 

More  recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
October  3rd  issue  of  Chemical  Week,  a  publi- 
cation put  out  by  McGraw  HUl.  It  contained 
an  article  entitled  "Health  Programs  Need 
First  Aid."  which  described  a  meeting  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association,  held 
In  Atlanta  during  September.  The  article 
said  that  "08HA,  now  In  its  third  year, 
had  issued  its  drat  permanent  health  stand- 
ards—for asbestos."  and  that  "ten  or  more 
substances  will  have  permanent  standards 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  Lee 
Orant,  medical  director  nf  PPO  Industries, 
who  moderated  the  discussion."  The  article 
went  on  to  state  that  "Grant  says  O.B.H.A. 
will  define  a  'healthful  environment'  and  take 
other  steps  concerning  methods  and  sam- 
pling procedures  In  the  work  environment, 
medical  examlnatlotu  for  employees,  and  pre- 
scribed work  practices  " 


Although  I  was  unable  to  attend  either 
the  National  Symposium  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  or  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  meeting,  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  see  Dr.  Orant  preside  over  a  simi- 
lar gathering  almost  a  year  before.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  One  Hundredth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  In  Atlantic  City  from 
November  12th  through  November  16th  of 
197a.  At  that  time,  nearly  eight  months  had 
{Mksaed  since  James  M.  Blerer,  the  president  of 
Pittsburgh  Corning,  telephoned  me  to  say 
that  he  could  not  give  me  permission  to  talk 
with  Dr.  Grant,  or  with  any  other  Pittsburgh 
Corning  employee,  about  the  Tyler  plant. 
During  those  eight  months,  I  had  gathered  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  Dr.  Orant, 
and  it  had  made  me  all  the  more  curious  to 
meet  him.  Therefore,  when  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  official  program  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association's  meeting  and  saw  that 
he  was  scheduled  to  preside  at  two  of  Its 
sessions,  I  decided  to  attend,  in  the  hope  of 
talking  with  him.  I  arrived  in  Atlantic  City 
on  Sunday,  November  12th,  and  went  di- 
rectly to  a  meeting  of  the  American  College 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  which  was  being  held 
in  Ballrooms  A  and  B  of  the  Holiday  Inn  and 
was  being  presided  over  by  Dr.  Orant  in  his 
capacity  as  the  college's  outgoing  president. 

Upon  reaching  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
room. I  co\Ud  see  half  a  dozen  people  sitting 
on  a  platform  at  the  front  of  the  room,  about 
twenty  yards  away.  I  asked  a  young  man 
standing  in  the  doorway  if  he  knew  which  of 
them  was  Dr.  Orant,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
man  sitting  at  far  stage  right — a  lean  blond 
man.  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  prominent 
nose,  who  looked  to  be  in  his  middle  forties. 
However,  when  the  session  ended,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  and  I  advanced  across  the  ball- 
room floor  toward  the  platform.  I  realized 
that  Dr.  Grant  was  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  I  had  thought,  and  that  it  was  his 
blond  hair — parted  and  combed  In  the  flat 
collegiate  style  of  twenty  years  ago — that 
made  him  appear  younger  at  a  distance. 
When  I  reached  the  platform.  I  Introduced 
myself  to  Dr.  Orant.  who  was  standing  above 
me.  at  approximately  knee-to-eyeball  level, 
and  reminded  him  that  I  had  telephoned 
him  In  March  In  the  hope  of  l>elng  able  to 
talk  with  him  about  the  Tyler  plant.  I  also 
reminded  him  that  at  the  time  he  had  re- 
ferred me  to  Blerer,  who  had  subsequently 
refused  to  give  me  permission  to  talk  with 
any  employee  of  the  company 

"I  wonder  if  there  might  be  some  time  In 
the  next  day  or  two  that  I  could  talk  with 
you."  I  said. 

Dr.  Orant  appeared  to  hesitate.  Then, 
glancing  quickly  over  the  ballroom,  which 
was  emptying,  he  shook  bis  head.  "I'm  afraid 
I  can't,"  he  replied.  "In  this  Instance,  It's  a 
qviestlon  of  the  patient's  rights." 

For  a  moment,  I  thought  I  had  not  heard 
him  correctly.  Then  It  dawned  on  me  that 
he  was  talking  about  the  company.  "Do  you 
mean  Pittsburgh  Corning?"  I  said. 

"Why,  yes."  Dr.  Orant  replied.  "If  they 
don't  want  me  to  talk  with  you,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do." 

"But  isn't  the  patient  all  those  men  who 
worked  in  the  Tyler  plant?"  I  asked. 

Dr.  Grant  straightened  up  and  looked 
down  at  me  from  his  full  height  on  the  plat- 
form. "Well.  In  the  larger  sense,  of  course, 
that's  probably  true,"  be  replied.  "And  now, 
If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  have  some  business  to 
attend  to." 

I  stood  at  the  platform  and  watched  Dr. 
Grant,  who.  as  he  moved  away,  put  a  cigar 
In  his  mouth,  lit  it,  and  exhaled  a  cloud  of 
smoke  Into  the  air.  A  moment  later,  I  saw 
him  throw  an  arm  In  greeting  around  the 
shoulders  of  a  colleague.  Then  I  turned 
away,  and  found  myself  looking  straight  into 
the  face  of  Anthony  MazzocchI,  who,  as  it 


turned  out,  had  been  Invited  to  speak  at  one 
of  the  convention's  sessions  on  occupational 
health. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  I  asked  him.  "Did 
you  hear  what  he  said?" 

For  a  long  time,  MazzocchI  looked  at  me 
without  a  trace  of  expression  on  his  face. 
Then,  very  slowly,  be  nodded  bis  head  up  and 
down.  And  then.  Just  as  slowly,  he  shook  It 
from  side  to  side. 

— Paot.  BaoDEui 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  5  entitled  "Hungers  Life- 
long Effects." 

The  article  points  out  that  babies  are 
the  Nation's  "proven  reserves,"  but  they 
may  be  marred  for  life  by  malnutrition. 
Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe  stated  a  few  yean 

ago: 

There  is  no  evidence  that  feeding  pec^le 
makes  them  smart.  But  it  is  indisputable 
that  hunger  makes  them  dull. 

The  article  also  refers  to  the  supple- 
mental feeding  program,  fimded  through 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der which  scientists  are  studying  the 
classes  of  malnutrition  and  Its  effect  m 
mental  retardation. 

This  is  an  Important  program  which 
can  provide  us  with  valuable  Informa- 
tion, smd  I  have  recently  urged  that  full 
funding  be  provided  so  that  this  program 
will  not  be  cut  back  in  ascal  year  1975. 

Beyond  the  value  of  the  study  Itaelf 
Is  the  moral  issue  of  allowing  tWs  trag- 
edy to  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cai- 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlck 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotP, 
as  follows: 

HuNcni's   Lir*LONC  Etfects 

The  "proven  reserves"  of  a  nation's  human 
resources  are  babies.  Yet,  when  some  babln 
and  their  mothers  are  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished, part  of  the  resource  is  being 
wasted,  and  that,  according  to  a  recent  stsS 
report  from  the  Senate's  Select  Commlttw 
oil  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Is  what  H 
happening  In  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  is  both  humanitarian  »nd 
pragmatic.  A  hungry  baby  Is  heart-breaking 
when  there  Is  no  food  to  give  him.  But  to 
leave  him  hungry  for  months  or  years  may  be 
to  mar  him  for  life. 

The  reason  is  that  the  period  of  fetal  de- 
velopment and  the  first  ycar-and-a-halftfW 
birth  are  crucial  for  the  physiological  growth 
of  human  beings.  Human  brain  cells  multiply 
most  rapidly  In  the  flXth  and  sixth  months 
of  pregnancy,  and  progressively  slower  afl» 
birth.  By  the  time  he  Is  18  months  old.  » 
baby  has  all  the  neurons,  or  brain  nerve  otlla 
he  will  ever  have  If  a  baby  has  been  stunA 
of  protein,  the  buUdlng  block  of  body  tittam, 
during  the  critical  period  immediately  befW» 
and  after  birth,  there  may  be  no  way  of  un- 
doing the  damage  to  his  brain. 

Even  without  postulating  such  severe  phy»- 
lologlcal  damage,  current  statistics  demon- 
strate that  malnutrition  is  the  common  de- 
nominator of  a  series  of  major  health  jwo^ 
lems.  They  also  show  that  disease  and  som 
deprivation  are  concomitants  of  destnictlw 
effects  on  mind  and  personality,  and  tt» 
malnutrition  and  poverty  are  lnextrl«W 
linked.  The  Senate  committee  rep<Mrt.  fortf- 


gjQpie,  estimated  that  76  to  86  percent  of  the 
K)proximately  160,000  reported  mentally  de- 
flective and  retarded  children  bom  in  the 
United  States  each  year  are  bom  In  poverty. 
la  1970,  according  to  the  United  States  Cen- 
(111  Bureau,  the  number  of  families  at  poverty 
Isvel  ($4,900  or  under)  with  retarded  children 
under  18  was  3,490,419. 

Just  bow  many  of  the  reported  cases  of 
defective  and  retarded  chUdren  are  direct 
rtsults  of  poor  nourishment  of  the  growing 
child,  and  bow  many  the  result  of  social  dep- 
rivation, is  not  known.  But  in  one  lmix>r- 
tant  sense.  It  makes  little  difference.  As  Dr. 
Ciiarles  U.  Iiowe,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Nutrition  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  put  It  a  few  years  ago:  "There  is 
no  evidence  that  feeding  people  makes  them 
■mart.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  hunger 
makes  them  dtill." 

Among  the  findings  of  recent  scientific 
studies  on  infant  and  maternal  nutrition 
are: 

Mothers  who  are  poorly  nourished  during 
pregnancy  are  likely  to  give  birth  to  low- 
Wrth-welght.  or  premature,  babies.  Research- 
era  have  also  found  evidence  that  suggests 
that  a  mother  who  was  herself  poorly  nour- 
ished as  a  child  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
tbe  nourishment  the  baby  in  her  womb 
needs.  And  if  such  a  mother  Is  not  properly 
fed  while  she  Is  pregnant,  her  baby's  poten- 
tial handicap  is  even  greater. 

Low-blrth-welght  babies  are  more  likely 
than  other  babies  to  die  at  birth  or  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives.  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion has  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  at 
least  60.000  Infant  deaths  reported  in  the 
United  States  are  deaths  of  low-blrth-welght 
babies. 

The  survivors  who  have  been  poOTly  nour- 
ished before  birth  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  physical  and  behavioral  problems.  If 
they  are  themselves  deprived  of  a  proper  diet, 
their  problems  are  accentuated.  According  to 
the  American  Academy  on  Pediatrics  Com- 
mittee, a  significant  number  have  demon- 
rtrable  Intellectual  or  behavioral  deficits  by 
the  tlm»  they  reach  school  age.  Growth  re- 
tardation and  susceptibility  to  infectious 
diseases  are  also  considered  by  some  ex- 
perts to  be  malnutrition  based. 

How  severe  does  malnutrition  have  to  be 
to  cause  Irreversible  damage?  Research  In 
rats,  for  example,  has  proven  that  severe 
malnutrition  during  pregnancy  means  that 
mothers  produce  young  whose  brains  not 
only  have  fewer  nerve  cells  than  normal,  but 
slso  are  smaller  than  normal.  Studies  of 
gravely  malnourished  human  babies  who 
hsve  died  during  infancy  have  shown  the 
same  thing. 

DisAcaxctsnrr  on  effects 
In  scientific  terms,  there  are  three  degrees 
of  malnutrition:  severe,  moderate,  and  mild. 
Experts  have  argued  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  findings  in  severely  malnourished 
animal  and  human  populations,  such  as 
Chile  or  Blafra.  can  be  applied  to  the  mod- 
erate and  mild  degrees  of  malnutrition  gen- 
eraUy  found  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
material  standard  of  living  is  the  blithest  in 
the  world  Statistical  comparisons  of  Infant 
nw»tallty  and  mother  and  Infant  malnutri- 
tion rates  don't  give  the  answer  because 
few  countries'  (including  the  United  States') 
''cords  are  complete,  and  most  countries 
naaintaln  their  records  in  different  ways. 

Scientists  also  disagree  about  how  perma- 
''ent  the  effects  of  moderate  and  mild  mal- 
nutrition might  be.  Conceivably,  the  dam- 
age might  not  be  entirely  irreversible. 

But  few  argue  with  the  fact  that  what- 
ever the  degree  of  malnutrition.  It  wastes 
U'es,  or  at  least  portions  of  them,  and  In  a 
t««lc  and  expensive  fashion.  And  almost  all 
■«we  that  In  the  United  States,  malnutrition 
U  not  only  almost  totally  prevenUble.  but 
prevention  is  cheaper  than  coping  with  its 


after-effects.  A  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram funded  through  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  provides  fam- 
ilies with  checks  for  use  in  retail  food  stores 
started  operation  April  19,  in  Newartc.  NJ. 
It  la  expected  to  serve  about  7,000  people  and 
cost  $1.6-mllllon  a  year.  Total  Federal  fund- 
ing for  similar  programs  is  $36-milllon  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Four  years  ago.  New 
York  State  alone  spent  nearly  liaS-mllllon 
on  the  26,469  mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults  In  the  14  public  Institutions  for  their 
care. 

While  scientists  continue  to  work  on  the 
exact  degree  to  which  the  three  classes  of 
malnutrition  affect  mental  retardation,  nu- 
tritionists, and  the  Senate  select  commit- 
tee's report,  argue  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
the  Qovernment  to  wait  for  the  conclusive 
answer  to  Justify  providing  mothers  and 
babies  with  good  food. 


NEED  FOR  COOPERATION  BETWEEN 
HAVE  AND  HAVE-NOT  NATIONS 
STRESSED  BY  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL WALDHEIM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  coming  to  a  close, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  during  this  re- 
cent session. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Egan,  ap- 
pearing In  the  National  Observer  for  the 
week  ending  May  4,  1974,  clearly  ex- 
presses the  valid  views  of  the  Secretary 
General  with  regard  to  the  developing 
world's  needs  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  developed  world. 

Secretary  General  Waldheim  feels 
that  the  Assembly  has  clearly  demon- 
strated a  will  for  cooperation  and  that 
even  if  not  all  the  problems  have  been 
solved,  certainly  this  session  has  laid  the 
ground  for  continued  expansion  and  dis- 
cussion. He  further  expresses  there  Is 
much  interest  in  cooperation,  than  per- 
haps ever  before,  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  the  delegates  of  both  the  de- 
veloping and  industrlEillzed  countries  re- 
alize that  this  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  confrontation. 

Secretary  General  Waldheim  has 
stated: 

Only  If  both  sides  cooperate  do  we  have 
a  chance  to  solve  the  economic  crises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  "Have-Nots"  Pi-ex  T^ieis  Mttscuss 
(By  Richard  Egan) 

In  the  large  General  Assembly  hall  here, 
the  foreign  minister  of  the  African  nation 
of  Chad  told  a  crowded  special  Assembly 
session  about  the  high  mortality  rate  among 
children  in  his  own  and  other  developing 
lands.  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim listened  for  a  while  and  then  strode 
Into  a  small,  spare  office  behind  the  roetrum 
and  settled  Into  a  straight-backed  chair. 

"I  think  the  special  session  Is  a  turning 
point,"  he  said.  "We  know  In  the  history  of 
mankind  that  the  present  economic  sjrstem 
isn't  workable  any  more.  This  was  expressed 
in  practically  all  the  speeches  we  heard  in 
the  General  Assembly.  We  have  to  work  out 
a  new  economic  system  for  the  world." 

OIL    PKODDCKRS'    KXAMPLX 

And  this  Is  exactly  the  mission  of  delegates 
from  the  U-N.'s  135  member  countries.  For 


the  first  time,  the  developing  nations,  cus- 
todians of  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
known  reserves  of  raw  materials,  are  begin- 
ning to  flex  their  economic  muscles. 

Galvanized  by  the  example  of  oil-produc- 
ing nations  In  suddenly  becoming  nouveau 
riche  by  quadrupling  oil  prices,  the  develop- 
ing nations  want  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
wealth.  They  want  higher  prices  from  the 
Industrialized  nations  for  the  raw  materials 
they  export  and  lower  prices  for  the  manu- 
factured goods,  foodstuffs,  and  other  prod- 
ucts they  Import  from  the  Industrialized 
world.  They  want  more  foreign  aid  from  the 
Industrialized  nations,  better  tariff  treatoaent 
for  their  exports,  and  a  larger  voice  in  world 
trade  and  monetary  forums.  They  want 
abandonment  or  postponement  of  the  debts 
they  owe  industrialized  coiintries  and  Inter- 
national financing  institutions. 

In  effect  the  have-nots  want  a  new  global 
economic  system  that  will  narrow  the  dis- 
parity between  the  world's  rich  and  poor. 
And  surprisingly,  the  industrialized  nations, 
too,  seem  to  recognize  that  some  kind  of 
change  has  become  inevitable. 

"We  meet  here  at  a  moment  when  the 
world  economy  is  under  severe  stress,"  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  told  the 
special  session.  "The  energy  crisis  first  dram- 
atized its  fragility.  But  the  Issues  tran- 
scend that  particular  crisis.  Each  of  the 
problems  we  face — of  combating  inflation 
and  stimulating  growth,  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry and  lifting  the  Impoverished,  of  the 
scarcity  of  physic.il  resources  and  the  sur- 
plus of  despair — Is  part  of  an  Interrelated 
global  problem." 

The  sp»ecial  session  is  aiming  to  strike  a 
balance  between  what  the  developing  nations 
want  and  what  the  industrialized  nations 
believe  they  can  give  vrtthout  further  upset- 
ting the  world  economy — a  disruption  that 
would  likely  hurt  the  p)oor  even  more  than 
the  rich.  And  both  sides  recognize  that  a 
more  stable  world  economy  would  benefit 
both  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 

THE   CKOTTP   OF   77 

"We  have  to  get  together,  whether  we  are 
rich  or  poor,  to  overcome  the  difficulties," 
says  Waldheim.  "My  impression  is  that  there 
is  much  more  interest  in  cooperation  than 
perhaps  ever  before  in  the  United  Nations — 
in  the  world  community.  The  delegates  of 
both  the  developing  and  industrialized  coun- 
tries realize  that  this  problem  cannot  be 
solved  through  a  confrontation.  Only  11 
both  Bides  cooperate  do  we  have  a  chance  to 
solve  the  economic  crisis." 

The  foreign  minister  from  Chad  was 
among  the  last  of  107  speakers  in  11  days  at 
this  sp>eclal  session  on  raw  materials  and 
development.  While  the  speeches  went  on, 
delegates  from  the  Industrialized  and  devel- 
oping nations  negotiated  over  two  docu- 
ments: a  declaration  of  principles  to  guide 
nations  In  their  economic  dealings,  and  an 
"action  program"  listing  specific  demands  by 
the  developing  nations.  The  action  program 
was  drawn  up  by  "The  Group  of  77."  a  loose 
coalition  of  developing  nations  now  actually 
numbering  95.  The  original  action  program, 
which  Westerners  here  call  "as  radical  as 
Karl  Marx's  Manifesto,"  has  gradually  been 
watered  down  in  the  negotiations. 

This  week  the  negotiate**  are  expected  to 
complete  work  on  the  two  documents  and 
also  to  agree  on  the  establishment  of  an 
emergency  fund  for  some  30  countries,  in- 
cluding Chad,  that  have  been  hit  hardest  by 
recent  sharp  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil, 
food,  fertiliser,  and  manufactured  goods. 

"I  think  that  If  the  Assembly  agrees  on 
these  things  It  will  be  a  very  Important  step 
forward."  says  Waldheim  "We  can  only  solve 
our  economic  problems  If  there  Is  the  right 
political  and  psychological  climate.  I  mean 
a  will  to  co-operate  This  session  has  clearly 
demonstrated  this  «-lll  to  co-opei»te.  Kven  If 
we  are  not  a'sle  to  solve  all  the  problems.  1 
think  this  session  has  laid  the  ground  for 
further  bmsIods." 
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SOBERING    PROSPECT 

The  new  political  and  psychological  cli- 
mate for  the  special  session  deiivee  mainly 
from  the  decision  by  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  to 
quadruple  oil  prices.  Other  developing  na- 
tions with  scarce  raw  materials  such  as  cop- 
per and  bauxite  began  talking  about  the 
formation  of  cartels  to  control  and  Increase 
prices.  The  prospect  was  sobering  for  the 
Industrialized  nations  already  suffering 
from  inflation  and  hurting  from  the  higher 
oil  prices.  Westei'n  governments  worried  that 
sheup  Increases  for  other  raw  materials  oould 
throw  out  of  kilter  the  alreatdy  delicate 
world  economic  situation. 

"It  seems  the  energy  crisis  has  sparked 
what  has  been  developing  for  a  long,  long 
time."  says  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  administra- 
tor of  the  U.N.  Development  Program.  "It 
provided  the  opportunity  for  developing  na- 
tions Ui  exploit,  explore,  and  develop  their 
own  resources  They  u:int  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  destiny.  But  not  with  an  air  of 
defiance — they've  come  of  age." 

But  Peterson  emphasizes  that  the  c'evelop- 
Ing  nations  are  limited  on  how  far  they 
can  go  before  s?rlously  affecting  the  world 
economy.  "There's  a  con.solousness  by  every- 
body that  If  raw  materials  go  up  too  hlph, 
we're  all  In  trouble.  I  think  the  developing 
nations  will  take  a  long  look  before  doing 
anything  pre'lnltous  " 

CONTTNTTED    Ala 

UN    officials   believe   that   the  developing 
.  nations     will     Increase     their     raw-material 

iC  prices,  but  to  a  level  tliat  the  Industria'.i.-'-'d 

tl  world  can  aljsorb  without  .severe  shocks   to 

th;  world  economy.  And  practically  all  Inius- 
trlallzed  nations  pledged  here  to  co.itlnue 
their  aid  provjrams  for  the  developing  nations 
despite  the  drain  on  their  resources  from  high 
oil  prices  and  anticipated  higher  prices  for 
raw  materials. 

The  hike  in  oU  prices  worsened  an  already 
deteriorating  economic  situation  for  30  or  so 
nations  that  have  c;ime  to  be  known  as 
"Fourth  World  ■•  The.se  countries,  from  tiny 
Dahomey  In  West  Africa  to  India  vlth  a  pop- 
ulation nearing  600  million,  already  had  been 
hit  by  a  trlpl'n?  In  the  price  of  fertilizer  and 
wheat.  The  cost  of  other  foodstufT.s  and  of 
manufactured  goods  they  Import  from  Indus- 
trialized coiintrles  have  shot  up  too.  And 
these  countries,  which  harbor  a  qvarter  of  the 
world's  population,  lack  substantial  raw  ma- 
terials, so  they  can't  offset  the  sharply  higher 
costs  i-if  their  Imports  by  raising  significantly 
the  prices  of  tVie<-  expo'-ts. 

One  UN  oil  sper^lallst  estimates  that  the 
Fourth  World  countries  win  be  paying  »20 
billion  more  this  year  for  oil  alone — the 
equivalent  of  between  a  third  and  a  half  of 
what  they  earn  through  sales  abroad.  He  says 
that  many  of  the  developing  countries  that 
have  no  oil  production  are  paying  hleher 
prices  for  oil  than  are  the  Industrialized 
states  Unless  they  get  outside  help,  "these 
countries  will  either  starve  or  their  economic 
development  will  go  down."  the  oil  specialist 
says  "It's  that  simple  " 

"These  countrle>!  face  an  extremely  stIous 
Fituatlon  and  they  need  help  Inamedlatelv," 
says  Waldhelm  He  said  he  hopes  the  special 
se-.sion  will  acrec  to  set  up  an  emergency 
fund  financed  bv  the  Industrialized  nations 
and  oil -rich  lands  to  provide  culck  relief  to 
the  Fourth  World.  "We  need  to  ret  Immedi- 
ate aid  to  the  most-affected  cou'itrles  be- 
cause thl.':  means  a  question  of  ."-urvlval  for 
them  In  the  meantime  and  lat^r.  we  can 
tackl"  the  middle-  and  long-ranpe  problf ms" 
One  of  those  problems  Is  the  disposition 
by  the  n^wlv  rich  OPEC  countries  of  the 
$75-8100  billion  more  they  will  be  receiving 
annually  from  their  oil  sales.  Such  OPEC 
countries  as  Nl£;erla  and  Indonesia  will  re- 
main among  the  world's  poor  nations.  "Even 
If  the  price  of  oil  went  up  100  times,  Indo- 
nesia would  still  need  outside  help."  says 
the  U  N    oU  specialist    But  Iran.  Saudi  Ara- 


bia, and  other  Persian  Gulf  naiious  are  awash 
in  money — the  per  capita  Income  of  tiny 
Abu  Ohabl  Is  estimated  at  (10.000. 

rOR    THE    "POOK    POOR"      NATIONS 

The  oU-produclng  Middle  East  countries — 
the  "rich  poor"  of  the  developing  world — 
have  talked  about  contributing  to  special 
funds  for  the  "poor  poor"  nations.  But  there 
Is  considerable  uncertainty  over  how  much 
they  will  contribute.  The  shah  of  Iran  has 
proposed  that  the  oil  producers  and  Indus- 
trialized nations  contribute  to  a  $2  $3  billion 
fund  for  the  poorer  nations. 

One  Fourth  World  economist  at  the  U.N. 
foresees  a  sort  of  unstatei  three-way  deal 
among  the  Industrialized  world,  the  oll-rlch 
OPEC  countrlep.  and  the  other  developing  na- 
tions. He  believes  the  oil  producers  will  con- 
tinue to  exact  high  prices  for  the  oil  and 
turi'.  some  of  their  profits  back  to  the  other 
developing  nations,  particularly  the  Fourth 
World,  in  the  form  of  aid — In  effect,  distrib- 
uting the  world's  wealth  somewhat  more 
evenly  between  rich  and  pwjr  through  th". 
medium  of  the  rich  poor.  The  developing 
countries  worry  about  Inflation  and  want 
stable  prices  for  their  exports  and  their  Im- 
ports, he  says.  The  Industrialized  countries 
want  assured  supplies  and  stable  prices.  "The 
Interests  of  both  sides  are  converging  In 
prices  and  supplies.  They  should  be  able  to 
work  out  a  compromise  that  will  satisfy 
both." 

Says  Kurt  Waldhelm:  "It  Is  quite  clear 
that  what  has  to  be  done  Is  to  establish  a 
reasonable  system  that  gives  the  developing 
countries  a  chance  to  sell  their  products  for 
better  prices  so  that  they  can  then  buy  what 
they  need  from  the  Industrlalli-ed  world.  We 
need  a  balance.  And  that  Is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  |at  the  special  session].  But  what 
has  to  be  avoided  Is  this  enormous  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Industrialized  and  the 
develcping  nations." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  felt  that  our  current  social  security 
laws  failed  to  do  justice  to  those  remark- 
able men  and  women  who  choose  to  re- 
main productive  members  of  our  Nation's 
work  force  past  the  standard  age  of  re- 
tirement at  65,  If  they  continue  to  work 
on  a  parttime  basis,  their  social  security 
benefits  are  reduced  for  every  dollar  they 
earn  over  $2,490  a  year  until  age  72,  If 
they  continue  to  work  full  time,  they 
must  continue  to  contribute  to  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  receive  only  a 
very  slight  increase  in  benefits  upon  their 
late  retirement.  These  are  just  some  of 
the  more  apparent  injustices  of  a  system 
full  of  imperfections. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  fair  treatment 
for  those  entitled  to  social  security  bene- 
fits, I  have  introduced  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Serurity  Act 
during  my  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  am  pleased  that  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  these  amendments.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  not  always  con- 
curred. On  a  number  of  occasions  during 
the  last  several  years,  I  have  proposed 
amendments  to  increase  the  earnings 
ceiling  on  retirement  inco;ne  to  $3,000 
and  lower  the  age  limit  from  72  to  70 
after  which  no  deductinn.s  would  be  made 
for  outside  earnings.  Most  recently,  this 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  83  to  1  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3153.  the  1973  Social 
Security  Amendments.  I  am  .sorely  dis- 


appointed to  learn  that  once  again  the 
House  and  Senate  have  failed  to  reach 
agreement  in  conference  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  also  sponsored 
and  supported  legislation  to  exempt 
those  who  continue  to  work  full  time 
after  age  65  from  any  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
This  proposal  has  also  been  well  received 
by  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

During  this  Congress,  however,  my 
very  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  has  pointed  out  the  merits  of  an 
amendment  he  has  authored  which  would 
approach  this  problem  from  a  different 
angle.  Rather  than  exempting  those  over 
65  who  continue  to  work  from  further 
contributions  to  the  trust  fimd.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  suggests  that  we  pro- 
vide for  Incremental  increases  in  old-age 
benefits  payable  to  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  delay  their  retirement  beyond 
the  age  of  65. 

Mr,  President,  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  his  meritorious 
proposal  which  I  feel  Is  a  vastly  superior 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  him  in  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

S,  3386,  introduced  on  April  25,  1974, 
provides  that  persons  who  choose  to 
delay  their  retirement  will  qualify  for 
higher  benefits  on  the  same  percentage 
basis  as  benefits  are  now  reduced  for 
early  retirement.  For  each  year  between 
age  65  and  72  that  an  individual  elects 
to  waive  his  social  security  benefits, 
those  benefits  will  be  Increased  by  6% 
percent.  For  each  month  an  Individual 
delays  retirement  beyond  age  65,  the 
benefit  is  Increased  by  five-ninths  of  1 
percent.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal, an  individual  who  delays  retire- 
ment until  age  72  would  be  entitled  to  a 
minimum  increase  in  benefits  of  46% 
percent,  compounded  by  any  Increase  in 
wages  during  those  last  years  of  employ- 
ment upon  which  social  security  benefits 
will  be  calculated. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  not 
only  correct  an  inequity  in  our  system 
for  those  who  desire  to  postpone  their 
retirement,  but  will  increase  the  choices 
open  to  our  senior  citizens  as  they  ap- 
proach retirement  age.  Rather  than  ex- 
empting those  over  65  from  contributions 
to  the  trust  fund  when  their  earnings 
are  generally  at  the  peak  level,  delayed 
retirement  and  continued  contributions 
will  Insure  a  greater  degree  of  financial 
securitv  for  their  late  retirement.  Tills 
approach,  combined  with  the  present 
system  of  early  retirement  at  reduced 
benefits,  retirement  at  age  65  with  full 
benefits,  and  my  proposal  to  increcn 
the  retirement  income  ceiling  for  Vasm 
who  choose  to  continue  working  pert- 
time,  will  Insure  a  flexible  system  of  re- 
tirement options  for  the  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  must  provide  financial 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families 
in  their  later  years. 

In  introducing  S,  3386,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  stated: 

The  nation's  loss  of  productivity  resulUai 
from  waste  of  skills  and  experience  amoof 
older  Americans  Is  serious.  Even  more  ini- 
portant  Is  the  economic  and  psychologic*! 
loss  to  the  Individual  which  comes  throuJJi 
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djjlnvolvement  from  life's  mainstream. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  retirement  often 
]■  accepted  most  reluctantly  because  there  is 
little  practical  choice  In  terms  of  economic 
advantage. 

It  Is  time  that  we  counter -balance  present 
incentives  in  society  for  early  retirement 
with  comparable  incentives  for  later  retire- 
ment. Without  such  balance,  older  Americans 
are  denied  full  freedom  of  choice, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  to  be  commended  for  this  important 
proposal.  In  light  of  statistics  released 
last  month  showing  productivity  in  our 
Nation's  work  force  had  dropped  5.5  per- 
cent during  the  first  quarter  of  1974 — the 
largest  drop  since  1947,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  first  started  compiling 
productivity  records — It  could  not  be 
more  timely  or  appropriate.  In  approving 
this  legislation,  we  will  not  only  be  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  older  Americans 
but  also  the  economic  situation  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  approval  to  this 
legislation. 

ENERGY  RESEARCH 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  is  currently  making  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  energy  research.  The  Univer- 
sity has  now  announced  a  new,  5-year 
energy  research  plan  into  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  gasification,  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands  extraction,  geothermal  and  solar 
energy,  and  other  areas.  The  plan  will 
make  more  likely  achievement  of  the 
national  goal  of  self-suflBciency  in  energy 
inthel980's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  University  of  Utah  Review 
describing  these  research  efforts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Utah  Joins  Nation's  Energy  Drivk;   50 
psojxcts  propose) 

A  new  flve-year  energy  research  plan  haa 
been  developed  by  the  University  of  Utah 
which  could  be  a  key  factor  in  the  United 
SUtes'  drive  for  energy  self-sufficiency  by 
the  early  1980's. 

The  plan— prepared  by  the  CoUege  of  En- 
gineering and  the  College  of  Mines — pro- 
poees  exploiting  the  "vast  energy  reserves" 
In  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  through 
new  processes  and  technologies  developed  at 
theO, 

As  outlined,  the  program  U  contingent 
upon  federal  and  private  funding  of  up  to 
•18  million  over  the  next  five  years.  It  would 
support  some  50  individual  research  projects 
«  the  U.  Including  studies  of  coal  llquefac- 
non  and  gasification,  oil  shale  and  tar  sand 
extraction,  geothermal  and  solar  energy  and 
g»a  combustion. 

The   flve-year   plan    represents    "a   major 
oommitmenf  on  the  part  of  the  University 
to  energy  research,  explained  Dr.  Milton  E 
wadsworth  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
mglneerlng  and  professor  of  metallurgy. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  trl-state 
•wa  of  UtAh,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  pos- 
•sses  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  re- 
coverable oil  In  oil  shale  as  the  total  proven 
J««rve8  in  the  Arab  nations."  he  stated. 
Because  of  the  unique  energy  wealth  of  this 
•rea,  the  University  must  expand  its  research 
commitment  and  play  a  major  role  in  the 
oevelc^ment  of  technology  related  to  all 
•spects  of  energy,"  he  stressed. 


Currently,  the  University  of  Utah  Is  one 
of  the  leading  schools  in  the  nation  in  terms 
of  energy  research.  One  major  study  has 
been  underway  for  the  past  11  years  and 
centers  around  the  development  of  catalysts 
fCH"  ooal  conversion  and  the  production  of 
low  sulphur  fuel  oU.  Eventual  goal  of  the 
research  is  the  construction  of  a  network  of 
large  pollution -free  plants  near  ooal  deposits 
capable  of  producing  upwards  of  100,000 
bairrels  of  oil  dally. 

To  begin  Implementation  of  the  new  flve- 
year  program,  project  requests  totaling  $7.7 
million  have  been  submitted  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  potential 
ftmding  sources,  according  to  Dr.  Wads- 
worth,  He  and  Dr.  William  Partridge,  vice 
president  for  research  at  the  U,  voiced  cau- 
tious optimism  that  a  slgnmcant  percentage 
of  the  requests  will  be  approved  because  of 
the  current  world  energy  crisis,  the  energy 
wealth  of  the  trl-state  area,  the  University's 
stature  as  a  research  institution,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  proposed  projects  are 
extensions  of  current  research  efforts. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  says  the  flve-year  plan  also 
anticipates  additional  proposals  totaling  over 
ail  mmion  "that  are  either  now  being  pre- 
pared or  will  be  prepared  within  one  year's 
time," 

These  proposals,  he  explained,  will  request 
extensions  of  on-going  research  and  fundmg 
for  extensive  new  activities  applied  to  coal 
and  oU  shale,  recovery  of  bitumen  from  tar 
sands,  basic  processes  In  pyrolysls,  gas  com- 
bustion, energy  conversion,  interdisciplinary 
systems  development,  solar  energy  and  cool- 
ing, energy  conservation,  use  of  renewable 
resources,  materials  research,  and  increased 
technological  and  basic  research  in  geology 
and  geophysics. 

"Clearly,  the  University  has  both  the  desire 
and  capabUlty  to  make  major  contributions 
to  energy  research  and  to  the  development 
of  total  energy  systems,"  said  Dr,  Wadsworth 
"In  particular,  we  hope  to  be  Involved  in 
broader  Interdisciplinary  activities  with  state 
agencies,  adjoining  states,  sister  Institutions 
and  with  Industry." 

Dr,  Partridge  said  the  University's  energy 
research  program  could  have  a  "tremendous 
economic  impact"  on  Utah  and  adjacent 
states,  from  the  direct  Inflow  of  research 
doUars  and  the  attraction  of  new  Industry  to 
the  area  because  of  the  University's  energy 
expertise. 


UNFAIR  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  deplorable  situation  existing  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Last  August,  Congress  mandated  full 
food  stamo  program  implementation  for 
every  political  subdivision  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories 
by  June  30,  1974,  Since  the  food  stamp 
program  has  been  our  most  potent  weap- 
on in  the  arsenal  against  hunger,  we 
required  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  to  immediately  take  what- 
ever steps  were  necessary  to  get  the 
program  fuUy  operational  by  June  30. 
1974.  Only  under  the  rare  circumstances 
when  a  State  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  It  is  administratively  "Impossible 
or  impracticable"  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram— either  by  direct  implementation, 
or  subcontracting  with  a  county  or  mu- 
nicipal entity,  or  through  some  other 
appropriate  means — can  implementation 
of  the  program  be  delayed.  Even  then, 
the  program  must  be  implemented  by 


the  first  date  thereafter  that  is  admin- 
istratively feasible. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  can  be  done  through  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  must  be  done. 

Yet,  in  disregard  for  clear  congres- 
sional intent,  despite  the  absence  of  a 
finding  of  impossibility  or  impracticabil- 
ity, the  Agriculture  Department  does  not 
plan  to  provide  food  stamps  in  many 
parts  of  Puerto  Rico  before  next  winter — 
and  not  in  San  Juan  before  March  1975. 
Moreover,  the  schedule  of  coupon  al- 
lotments for  Puerto  Rico,  while  it  can- 
not be  higher  than  in  the  States,  is,  as 
in  the  50  States,  to  be  based  on  the  cost 
of   obtaining   a   nutritionally    adequate 
diet.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  food  in 
Puerto  Ri30.  due  to  importation  of  pro- 
duce from  the  continent  to  the  island, 
is  10-  to  20-percent  greater  than  what  it 
is  in  the  Slates.  As  a  result,  the  coupon 
allotments  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  lower  than  in  the  States.  It 
would   be   unfair   to   say   that   current 
Puerto  Rican  dietary  patterns  are  worse 
or  less  expensive,  than  the  diets  of  peo- 
ple in  the  States  and  that,   therefore, 
coupon   allotments   in   the   food   stamp 
program  should  be  lower.  This  would  con- 
sign poor  Puerto  Ricans  to  hunger  for- 
ever. Since  the  cost  of  food  is  higher  on 
the  island,  the  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram must  be  at  least  equal  to  benefits 
in  the  St?tes,   and  the  Secretarv's  re- 
cent establishment  of  lower  allotments 
for  Puerto  Rico  is  plainly  unreasonable. 
I  urge  the  Department  of   Agriculture 
to  change  its  unfair  schedules  for  food 
stamp  program  participation  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Secretary  should  immediately 
issue  schedules  which  will  enable  the 
imooverished  residents  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  our  territories  to  receive  their  food 
stamp    assistance    in    accordance    with 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Agriculture  Department 
appears  to  have  ignored  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  act  in  determining  income- 
eligibility  standards.  According  to  the 
1971  amendments  to  the  act.  eligibility 
was  to  reflect  average  per  capita  income 
so  that,  once  the  per  capita  income 
figure  was  determined  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  each  of  the  territories,  eligibility  for 
different  household  sizes  was  to  be  sim- 
ply obtained  by  multipljing  that  figure 
by  the  number  of  people  in  the  house- 
hold. But,  despite  the  clarity  of  the  law, 
the  Department  hns  promulgated  un- 
conscionably low  eligibility  standards 
that  will  harm  many  thousands  of  Puerto 
Rico's  poor.  In  many  cases,  Puerto  Ri- 
can residents,  who  would  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  under  eligibility  standards 
existing  in  the  States,  are  excluded  by 
the  unreasonably  low  standards. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
through  delayed  implementation  of  the 
program,  through  low  allotments,  and 
through  low  eligibility  standards — is 
seriously  undermining  Congress  desire  to 
allow  full  and  fair  participation  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  food  stamp  program. 


WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
compelling  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
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Futurist,  forecasts  chronic  world  food 
shortages  and  problems  ahead  for  food 
production  in  North  America. 

In  "Olobel  Pood  Insecurity."  Lester 
Brown  concludes  that  the  current  scar- 
city of  agricultural  commodities  reflects 
long-term  trends.  Qrowlng  afiSuence  in 
the  developed  world  and  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  developing  countries  have 
placed  great  pressure  on  food  availabili- 
ties. The  traditional  response  of  increas- 
ing the  area  under  cultivatiai  is  possi- 
ble to  only  a  minor  extent,  and  recently, 
the  limited  availability  of  energy  and  fer- 
tilizer supplies  has  further  C(Hnpllcated 
the  picture. 

The  author  also  points  out  the  decline 
of  food  reserves  in  the  United  States,  even 
while  idle  cropland  is  being  brought  into 
production,  and  the  Impact  of  these  de- 
velopments on  the  world  food  supply. 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  world  food  reserve  program  Is  a 
necessity  to  stabilize  prices  and  prepare 
for  scarcity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Olobal  Pood  Iwskcukitt 
(By  Lest«r  R.  Brown) 

Rising  food  prices  and  food  scarcities 
throughout  the  world  have  recently  caused 
Increased  attention  to  food  problems,  but 
there  has  been  an  unfortiuiate  tendency  In 
many  quarters  to  look  only  at  the  short-term 
factors  which  helped  produce  the  scarcities 
of  the  past  year,  and  thus  view  the  current 
International  situation  as  merely  a  tem- 
porary aberration. 

My  own  analysis  Indicates  that  the  ciirrent 
international  scarcity  of  major  agricultural 
commodities  reflects  Important  long-term 
trends  as  well  as  the  temporary  lack  of  rain- 
fall In  the  Soviet  Union  and  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  in  1972. 

If  my  analysis  Is  correct,  we  are  entering 
an  extended  period  In  which  global  grain  re- 
serves, which  provide  a  crucial  measure  of 
safety  when  crop  failures  occur,  are  likely  to 
remain  on  the  low  side,  and  In  which  little, 
if  any.  excess  cropland  will  be  held  Idle  In  the 
United  States.  Pood  prices  are  likely  to  re- 
main considerably  higher  than  they  were 
durmg  the  last  decade.  MeanwhUe,  the  world 
has  become  overwhelmingly  dependent  on 
one  continent — North  Amerlcti — for  export- 
able food  supplies.  Prom  a  global  perspective, 
then,  the  world  Is  likely  to  be  highly  vulner- 
able on  the  food  front  In  the  year  ahead. 

The  poor  nations,  and  the  poor  people 
within  nations,  are  In  an  especially  danger- 
ous predicament.  When  global  reserve  stocks 
are  low,  the  capacity  of  the  Internationa] 
community  to  respxond  with  food  aid  to  emer- 
gencies such  as  droughts  or  crop  failures  Is 
greatly  diminished.  At  the  same  time,  high 
prices  may  keep  needed  food  out  of  the  reach 
of  both  poor  nations  and  poor  individuals. 

When  people  spend  about  80%  of  their  In- 
come on  food  (as  does  much  of  mankind) ,  a 
doubling  In  the  price  of  wheat  or  rice  cannot 
possibly  be  offset  by  Increased  ezpendltxires. 
Instead,  the  price  rise  drives  a  subsistence 
diet  below  the  survival  level.  Today's  wbeat 
prices  of  nearly  96  per  bushel  wUl,  without 
doubt,  be  reflected  In  higher  death  rates  In 
many  poor  nations  In  the  months  ahead. 

One  reason  It  Is  possible  for  the  world's 
aflluent  to  Ignore  such  tragedies  is  found  In 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  In  the  way 
that  famine  manifests  Itself.  In  earlier  his- 
torical periods,  famine  was  largely  a  geo- 
graphic phenomenon.  Wh(^e  natK>na  or  re- 


gions, whether  Ireland  or  West  Bengal,  ex- 
perienced dramatically  high  rates  of  starva- 
tion and  death.  Today,  improvements  In  na- 
tional and  global  distribution  and  trans- 
portation systems  have  Inspired  that  fam- 
ine la  generally  more  evenly  spread  among 
the  world's  poor  rather  than  concentrated 
In  speclflc  locales.  The  modern  version  of 
famine  does  not  often  permit  dramatic  pho- 
tographs, such  as  those  of  the  morning  ritual 
of  coUectlng  bodies  In  Calcutta  during  the 
Bengal  famine  of  1943,  but  it  Is  no  less  real 
In  the  human  toll  It  exacts. 

INCKXAaiKO    AFTLtrXNCK    PRESSES    ON    WOXUl'S 
FOOD   BXyVFLY 

During  the  19e0s,  the  world  food  problem 
was  perceived  as  a  food/population  problem 
centered  on  the  developing  countries,  a  race 
between  food  and  people.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  observers  anxiously  compared  rates  of 
Increase  in  food  production  with  those  of 
population  growth  to  see  tf  any  progress  was 
being  made.  Through  most  of  the  decade  It 
was  nip  and  tuck.  During  the  1970b,  rapid 
global  population  growth  continues  to  gener- 
ate demand  for  more  food,  but,  In  addition, 
rising  affluence  Is  emerging  as  a  major  new 
claimant  on  the  world's  food  resources.  Thus 
there  are  now  two  Important  sources  of 
growth  In  world  demand  for  food. 

At  the  global  level,  population  growth  Is 
still  the  dominant  source  of  expanding  de- 
nmnd  for  food.  With  world  population  In- 
creasing at  nearly  2%  per  year,  merely  main- 
taining current  per  capita  consumption  levels 
will  require  a  doubling  of  food  production  In 
little  more  than  a  generation. 

Throughout  the  poor  countries,  population 
growth  accounts  for  most  of  the  year-to-year 
growth  In  the  demand  for  food.  At  best,  only 
very  limited  progress  Is  being  made  in  rais- 
ing per  capita  consumption.  In  the  more  af- 
fluent countries,  on  the  other  hand,  rising 
Incomes  account  for  most  of  the  growth  in 
the  demand  for  food. 

The  effect  of  rising  affluence  on  the  world 
demand  for  food  is  perhaps  best  understood 
by  examining  its  effect  on  requirements  for 
cereals,  which  dominate  the  world  food  econ- 
omy. Consumed  directly,  cereals  provide  62% 
of  man's  food  energy  supply.  Consumed  in- 
directly. In  the  form  of  livestock  products, 
they  provide  a  sizable  share  of  the  remainder. 
In  resource  terms,  cereals  occupy  more  than 
70%  of  the  world's  crop  area.  In  the  poor 
countries,  the  annual  availability  of  grain  per 
person  averages  only  about  400  pounds  per 
year.  Nearly  all  of  this  smaU  amount  (roughly 
a  pound  a  day)  must  be  consumed  directly 
to  meet  minimum  energy  needs.  Little  can 
be  spared  for  conversion  into  animal  protein. 

NOmXH    AlfERICANS   CONSUME    FIVE    TlMrS 
AS    MUCH    FOODS    AS    INDIANS 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  per  capita 
grain  utilization  is  currently  approaching  one 
ton  per  year.  Of  this  total,  only  about  160 
pounds  U  consumed  directly  In  the  form  of 
bread,  pastries,  and  breakfast  cereals.  The 
remainder  is  consumed  Indirectly  In  the  form 
of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources— land,  water,  fertilizer — required  to 
support  an  average  North  American  are  nearly 
five  times  those  of  the  average  Indian, 
Nigerian,  or  Colombian. 

Throughout  the  world,  per  capita  grain 
requirements,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  rise 
with  Income.  The  amoimt  of  grain  consumed 
directly  rises  untu  per  capita  Income  ap- 
proaches $600  a  year,  whereupon  it  begms 
to  decline,  eventually  leveling  off  at  about 
160  pounds.  The  total  amount  of  gram  con- 
sumed directly  and  indirectly,  however,  con- 
tmues  to  rise  rapidly  as  per  capita  mcome 
Climbs.  As  yet,  no  nation  appears  to  have 
reaolied  a  lerel  of  affluence  where  Its  per 
capita  grain  requirements  have  stopped 
rising. 

Annual  per  capita  beef  consumption  in  the 
Unitad  States  has  grown  continuously,  from 


66  pounds  In  1940  to  117  pounds  In  19TI. 
During  the  same  p>erlod,  the  American  papu- 
latlon  has  expanded  by  67%.  Altogether,  na. 
tlonal  beef  consumption  has  tripled,  mann» 
the  United  States  a  leading  beef  Impcrter. 

In  the  northern  tier  of  Indiistrial  covmtrlH 
stretching  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe  through  the  Soviet  Union  to  Japan, 
dletaiy  habits  more  or  leas  approximate 
those  of  the  United  States  In  1940,  As  in- 
comes contmue  to  rise  In  this  gnmp  of 
countries  (which  total  some  two-thinls  of 
a  billion  people ) ,  a  sizable  share  of  the  ad- 
ditional Income  is  bemg  converted  into  d*- 
mand  for  livestock  products,  particularly 
beef.  Many  of  these  countries  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  satisfy  the  growth  In  their  demand 
for  livestock  products  entirely  from  indig- 
enous resources.  As  a  result  they  are  im- 
porting Increasing  amounts  of  livestock 
products  or  of  feedgralns  and  soybeans  with 
which  to  expand  their  livestock  production. 

FOTTa  carncAL   axsorracEs:   land,  watcb 

DTXRCT,     AND    FXRITUZIS 

As  the  world  demand  for  food  climbs,  con- 
stramts  on  efforts  to  further  expand  food 
production  become  mcreasmgly  i^pparant. 
The  primary  means  avaUable  for  expanding 
supplies  rapidly  fall  mto  two  categorlH: 
either  Increasmg  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation,  or  raising  yields  on  existing  crop- 
land through  intensified  use  of  water,  fer- 
tilizers, and  energy.  We  face  problems  in  the 
needed  expansion  of  each  of  these  resouroes. 

The  traditional  approach  to  increasing 
production — expanding  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation— has  only  limited  scope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  some  parts  of  the  world  face 
a  net  reduction  in  agricultural  land  because 
of  the  growth  in  competing  uses,  such  as  In- 
dustrial development,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, and  residential  development.  Pew  coun- 
tries have  well-defined  land  use  policies  that 
protect  agricultural  land  from  other  uses.  In 
the  United  States,  farmland  has  been  used 
indiscriminately  for  other  purposes  with  UtUe 
thought  devoted  to  the  possible  long-term 
consequences. 

Some  more  densely  populated  countrlee, 
such  as  Japan  and  several  Western  European 
countries,  have  been  experiencmg  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  land  used  for  crop  production 
for  the  past  few  decades.  This  trend  Is  con- 
tinuing and  may  well  accelerate.  Other  parts 
of  the  world.  Including  particularly  the  In- 
dian subcontinent,  the  Middle  East,  North 
and  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Andean  countries,  are 
losing  dlsturbmgly  large  acreages  of  crop- 
land each  year  because  of  severe  erosion. 

The  avallabUlty  of  arable  land  is  impor- 
tant, but  perhaps  even  more  important  to 
the  future  wUl  be  the  avaUabUlty  of  water 
for  agricultural  purpooes.  In  many  regions  of 
the  world,  fertile  agricultural  land  Is  avail- 
able if  water  can  be  found  to  make  It  pro- 
duce. Tet  most  of  the  rivers  that  lend  tbem- 
selvee  to  damming  and  to  Irrigation  have  al- 
ready been  developed.  The  rate  of  expansion 
of  world  Irrigated  area  is  likely  to  fall  Into 
the  familiar  S-shaped  curve  as  we  run  out 
of  easy  opportunities  to  continue  expanding- 
Future  efforts  to  expand  fresh  water  suppUe* 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  increaelngiy 
focus  on  such  techniques  as  the  diversion  of 
rivers  (as  in  the  Soviet  Union),  deaaltlng  eea 
water,  and  the  numipulatlon  of  rainfall  pat- 
terns to  Increase  the  share  of  rain  falling  over 
molsture-deflclent  agricultural  areas. 

The  Intensification  of  agricultural  produo- 
tlon  on  the  existing  cultivated  area  In  maay 
developmg  countries  requires  a  several-fold 
Increase  m  energy  supplies.  With  world  ea- 
ergy  prices  rising  rapidly,  the  costs  of  InteMl- 
fylng  food  production  wUl  rise  commsnwtt- 
ately,  and  any  Increases  In  the  energy  uisd 
wUl  become  Increasmgly  expensive. 

In  addltlOTi  to  arable  land,  fresh  watw  sad 
energy,  fertilize'  is  also  now  in  short  supplTf 
and  the  outlook  is  for  higher  prices.  In  part 
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0iji  Is  because  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen 
(artllleer,  the  most  widely  used  chemical  fer- 
tjUser,  commonly  utilizes  natural  gas  or 
oaphtha  as  a  principal  raw  material  and  in 
put  because  the  manufacturing  process  con- 
lumers  large  amounts  of  energy.  Fertilizer 
nquirements  over  the  remaining  yecu-s  ol 
tUs  century  wUl  soar  to  phenomenal  levels. 
One  of  the  key  questions  concernmg  fu- 
ture gains  In  agricultural  production  is.  Can 
the  more  advanced  countries  sustain  the 
trend  of  rising  per  acre  yields  of  cereals?  In 
lome  countries  Increases  In  per  acre  yields 
ue  beginning  to  slow  down,  and  the  capital 
Investments  required  for  each  additional  m- 
oease  may  now  start  to  climb  sharply.  In 
igrlculturally  advanced  countries  such  as 
Japan,  and  some  European  nations,  the  coet 
per  Increment  of  yield  per  acre  for  some  crops 
la  rising.  For  example,  raising  rice  yields  in 
Japan  from  the  current  5,000  pounds  per  acre 
to  8,000  pounds  could  be  very  costly.  Raising 
yields  of  corn  in  the  United  States  from  90 
to  100  bushels  per  acre  requires  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than  was  needed 
to  raise  yields  from  60  to  60  bushels. 

ECOLOGICAL    TJNDEKMININO 

The  pressures  of  contmually  growing  de- 
mand for  food  are  in  some  cases  beginning  to 
undermine  the  ecological  foundations  of  the 
wwld  food  economy.  For  example,  the  rapid 
growth  In  the  catch  of  anchoveta  off  the 
coast  of  Peru  In  the  last  five  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  burgeoning  global  demand  for 
high  protein  feeds,  may  have  depleted  stocks, 
ijfmnging  the  fishery  to  the  point  where  it 
will  take  several  years  to  rebuild.  In  the 
drought-plagued  Sabellan  zone  Just  south  of 
the  Sahara  \n  Africa,  the  need  to  feed  ex- 
panding human  and  Uvestock  populations 
bsi  led  to  over-grazing,  deforestation,  and 
the  hastening  of  the  southward  spread  of 
the  desert.  As  a  result,  a  significant  part  of 
Africa's  food  production  capacity  is  being 
lost.  Deforestation  in  the  Nepalese  Himalayas 
and  surrounding  foothills  Is  contributing  to 
an  increase  In  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
Hooding  in  the  subcontinent  countries  of 
Pakistan,  India,  Bangladesh.  The  effect  is  to 
diminish  the  subcontinent's  food-producing 
capacity,  a  real  and  growing  threat  to  its 
population,  now  rapidly  approaching  three 
quarters  of  a  bUllon  people. 

DIFFICULTIZS    OF    INCaEASING    PROTEIN 

In  looking  ahead,  there  is  reason  for  par- 
ticular concern  about  the  dlfflcultles  of  ex- 
panding the  world  protein  supply  to  meet 
the  projected  rapid  growth  in  demand  that 
Is  now  being  fueled  both  by  population 
growth  and  rising  affluence.  At  present  man- 
kind is  faced  with  technologlnil  and  other 
constraints  In  increasing  the  supply  of  three 
principal  sources  of  protein. 

Two  major  constraints  are  operative  in 
the  case  of  beef.  Agricultural  scientists  have 
not  been  able  to  devise  any  commercially 
viable  means  of  getting  more  than  one  cell 
per  cow  per  year.  Por  every  animal  that 
goes  into  the  beef  production  process,  one 
adult  must  be  fed  and  otherwise  maintained 
for  a  full  year.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  prospect  of  an  imnUnent  breakthrough 
on  this  front. 

The  other  constramt  on  beef  production 
Is  that  the  grazing  capacity  of  much  of  the 
world's  pasture  land  is  now  almost  fully 
utUsed.  This  is  true,  for  example,  tn  most  of 
ttte  D£.  Oreat  Plains  area,  in  East  Africa, 
»nd  in  parts  of  Australia.  Most  of  the  In- 
dustrial countries  in  which  beef  consump- 
tion Is  expanding  rapidly,  from  Ireland 
through  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  are  un- 
sble  to  meet  all  the  growth  In  demand  from 
Indigenous  resouroes.  Either  some  of  the 
''Mf,  or  the  feedgralns  and  soybeans  to 
produce  It,  must  be  imported. 

A  second  potentially  serious  constraint  on 
efforts  to  expand  supplies  of  high-quality 
protein    is    the    InabUlty    of    sclantlsts    to 


achieve  a  breakthrough  tn  per  acre  yields 
of  soybeans.  Soybeans  are  a  major  source  of 
high-quality  protein  for  livestock  and  poul- 
try throughout  much  of  the  world  and  are 
consumed  directly  as  food  by  more  than  a 
billion  people  throughout  densely  populated 
East  Asia.  The  economic  Importance  of  soy- 
beans as  a  source  of  protein  In  the  world 
food  economy  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  the  leading  export  product 
of  the  United  States — surpassing  export 
sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and  such  high-tech- 
nology Items  as  electronic  computers  and 
Jet  aircraft. 

In  the  United  States,  which  now  produces 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  soybean  crop  and 
supplies  about  90%  of  all  soybeans  enter- 
ing the  world  market,  soybean  yields  fier 
acre  have  Increased  by  about  1%  per  year 
since  1950;  corn  yields,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  Increased  by  nearly  4'r<r  per  year.  One 
reason  why  soybean  yields  have  not  climbed 
very  rapidly  is  that  the  soybean,  being  a 
legume  with  a  built-in  nitrogen  supply,  is 
not  very  responsive  to  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

The  way  the  United  States  produces  more 
soybeans  is  by  planting  more  soybean  acre- 
age. Close  to  85%  of  the  dramatic  four-fold- 
Increase  In  the  U.S.  soybean  crop  since  1950 
has  come  from  expanding  the  area  devoted  to 
it.  As  long  as  there  was  ample  idle  crop- 
land available,  this  did  not  pose  a  problem, 
but  if  this  cropland  reserve  continues  to 
diminish  or  disappears  entirely,  it  could  cre- 
ate serious  global  supply  problems. 

The  oceans  are  our  third  major  source  of 
protein.  From  1950  to  1968  the  world  fish 
catch  reached  a  new  record  each  year, 
tripling  from  21  million  to  63  milUon  tons. 
The  average  annual  Increase  m  the  catch 
of  nearly  5% — which  far  exceeded  the  annual 
rate  of  world  population  growth — greatly 
increased  the  average  supply  of  marine 
protein  per  person.  In  1969,  the  long  period  ol 
sustained  growth  in  the  world  fish  catch  was 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  decline.  The  catch 
has  since  been  fluctuating  rather  un- 
predictably, while  the  amoiint  of  time  and 
money  expended  to  bring  it  in  continues  to 
rise  every  year.  Many  marine  biologists  now 
feel  that  the  global  catch  of  table-grade  fish 
is  at  or  near  the  maximum  sustamable  level, 
A  large  number  of  the  30  or  so  leading  species 
of  commercial-grade  fish  currently  may  be 
over-flshed;  that  Is,  stocks  will  not  sustain 
even  the  ciirrent  level  of  catch. 

World  fishery  resources  represent  an  Im- 
portant source  of  protein.  The  1971  catch 
of  69  million  tons  amounted  to  nearly  40 
pounds  (live  weight)  per  person  throughout 
the  world.  Of  this  catch  roughly  60%  was 
conunerclal-grade  fish,  the  remeilnder  con- 
sistmg  of  inferior  species  used  for  manufac- 
turing fish  meal,  which  in  turn  is  used  in 
poultry  and  hog  feed  in  the  industrialized 
countries. 

The  world's  major  source  of  fish  meal  is  the 
anchoveta  stock  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  Peru 
has  supplied  nearly  two-thirds  of  world  fish 
meal  exports  in  recent  years.  But  last  year's 
disappearance  of  the  anchoveta,  at  first  re- 
garded as  a  temporary,  recurring  natural 
phenomenon,  is  now  being  viewed  with  con- 
siderable alarm  by  many  biologists.  There  are 
growmg  indications  that  the  stock  has  been 
seriously  damaged  by  over-fishing. 

If,  as  currently  seems  probable,  the  global 
fish  catch  does  not  continue  rising  In  the 
next  decades  as  It  did  during  the  last  two, 
the  pressures  on  land-based  protein  sources 
can  be  expected  to  mcreaae  substantially  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  Thus,  con- 
sumers everywhere  have  a  stake  in  the  co- 
operative global  management  of  oceaiUc 
fisheries. 

Although  there  are  substantial  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  the  world's  protein  supply. 
It  now  seems  likely  that  the  supply  of  animal 
protein  wlU  lag  behind  growth  in  demand 
for  some  time  to  come,  resulting  In  signifi- 


cantly higher  prices  for  livestock  products 
during  the  1970s  than  prevailed  during  the 
1960s.  We  may  be  witnessing  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  protein  market  from 
a  buyer's  market  to  a  seller's  market,  much  as 
the  world  energy  market  has  been  trans- 
formed over  the  past  few  years. 

DEPLETED  GLOBAL  RESEKVES 

The  period  since  World  War  11  has  been 
characterized  by  excess  capacity  in  world 
agriculture,  much  of  it  concentrated  In  the 
United  States.  In  many  ways  the  world  was 
fortunate  to  have.  In  effect,  two  major  food 
reserves  during  this  period.  One  was  In  the 
form  of  grain  reserves  In  the  principal  ex- 
porting countries  and  the  other  in  the  form 
of  reserve  cropland,  virtually  all  of  which  was 
land  Idled  under  farm  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

Grain  reserves.  Including  substantial  quan- 
tities of  both  foodgralns  and  feedgralns,  are 
most  commonly  measiired  In  terms  of  carry- 
over stocks — the  amount  In  storage  at  the 
time  the  new  crop  begrlns  to  come  In.  World 
carrj'over  stocks  are  concentrated  In  a  few 
of  the  principal  exporting  countries — namely 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina. 

Since  1960,  world  grain  reserves  have  fiuc- 
tuated  from  a  high  of  156  million  metric 
tons  to  a  low  of  about  100  mUllon  metric 
tons.  When  these  reserves  drop  to  100  million 
tons,  severe  shortages  and  strong  upward 
price  pressures  develop.  Although  100  milUon 
tons  appears  to  be  an  enormous  quantity  of 
grain,  it  represents  a  mere  B<~r  of  annual 
world  grain  consumption — an  uncomfort- 
ably small  working  reserve  and  a  perUously 
thin  buffer  against  the  vagaries  of  weather 
or  plant  diseases.  As  world  consumption  ex- 
pands by  some  2.5  percent  annually,  so 
should  the  size  of  working  reserves,  but  over 
the  past  two  decades  reserves  have  dwindled 
while  consumption  has  continued  to  climb. 

The  second  major  source  of  stability  in  the 
world  food  economy  throughout  much  of 
thff  post  war  period  has  been  the  reserve  of 
idled  U.S.  crtqjland.  Roughly  50  million  acres 
have  been  idled  under  farm  programs  for 
the  past  dozen  years  or  so.  Though  not  as 
quickly  avaUable  as  the  grain  reserves,  most 
of  this  acreage  can  be  brought  back  tato 
production  within  12  to  18  months  once  the 
decision  is  made  to  do  so. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  to  draw  down 
gram  reserves  and  to  utUize  the  reserve  ol 
Idled  cropland  has  occurred  with  mcreaslng 
frequency.  This  first  happened  during  the 
food  crisis  years  of  1966  and  1967  when 
world  grain  reserves  were  reduced  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  and  the  United  States 
brought  back  into  production  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  60  million  idle  acres,  and  again 
in  1971,  as  a  result  of  the  com  blight  in 
the  Umted  States.  In  1973.  in  response  to 
growing  food  scarcities,  world  grain  reserves 
once  more  declined,  and  the  United  States 
again  resorted  to  cultivating  its  idle  crop- 
land, but  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  on 
either  of  the  two  previous  occasions.  Gov- 
ernment decisions  m  early  1973  permitted 
much  of  the  idled  cropland  to  come  back 
into  production.  In  1974,  there  will  be  no 
government  payments  to  keep  cropland  idle. 

Reserve  stocks  fell  to  close  to  100  million 
t)ons  m  1973.  and  are  not  expected  to  be 
rebuilt  in  1974.  World  grain  reserves  have 
now  fallen  to  their  lowest  level  in  two  dec- 
ades, though  the  world's  population  has 
increased  by  half  in  the  interim. 

By  combming  global  reserve  stocks  with 
the  potential  grain  production  of  Idled  crop- 
land, we  may  obtain  a  good  Indication  of 
the  actual  total  reserve  capabUlty  In  the 
world  food  economy  in  any  given  year.  Tak- 
ing tiUs  total  as  a  percentage  of  total  wcHid 
grain  consumption  then  provides  a  rough 
quantitative  indicator  of  global  food  secu- 
rity for  the  year.  As  the  accompanying  table 
demonstrates,  the  world  is  now  in  a  sttua- 
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tlou  of  extreme  vulnerability.  In  1973  and 
1974  world  reserve  capabilities  In  relation  to 
consumption  needs  have  fallen  far  below  any 
previous  level  In  the  post-war  era. 

Prom  the  end  of  World  War  n  until  quite 
recently,  world  prices  for  the  principal  tem- 
perate zone  farm  commodities,  such  as 
wheat,  feedgralns.  and  soybeans,  have  been 
remarkably  stable.  In  part,  this  Is  because 
throughout  much  of  this  period  world  prices 
have  re.,ted  on  the  commodity  support  level 
In  the  United  States.  Since  world  food  re- 
serves may  become  chronically  low  and  the 
Idled  crop  acreage  In  the  United  States  may 
decline  sharply  or  even  disappear  entirely  In 
the  years  ahead,  there  Is  the  proapect  of  very 
volatile  world  prices  for  the  Important  tood 
commodities. 

WOBLD    DEPENDS    ON     NORTH    AMERICAN 
BSEAOBASKET 

The  extent  of  global  vulnerability  Is  par- 
ticularly underlined  by  examining  the  de- 
gree of  global  dependence  on  North  America 
for  exportable  food  supplies.  Over  the  past 
generation  the  United  States  has  achieved  a 
unique  position  as  a  supplier  of  food  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Before  World  War  II,  both 
Latlln  America  (especially  Argentina),  and 
Nortfi  America  (United  States  and  Canada) 
were  major  exporters  of  grain.  During  the 
late  thirties  net  grain  exports  from  Latin 
America  were  substantially  above  those  of 
North  America.  Since  then,  however,  the 
combln.itlon  of  the  population  exploelon  and 
the  slowness  of  most  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  reform  and  modernize  agriculture 
have  ellmmated  the  net  export  surplus.  With 
few  exceptions.  L-atln  American  countries  are 
now  food  Importers. 

Over  the  past  three  decades.  North  Amer- 
ica, particularly  the  United  State*,  which  ac- 
counts for  three-fourths  of  the  continent's 
grain  exports,  has  emerged  as  the  world's 
breadbasket.  (See  table.)  Experts  of  Austra- 
lia, the  only  other  net  exporter  of  Import- 
ance, are  only  a  fraction  of  North  America's. 
The  United  States  not  only  Is  the  world's 
KLajor  exporter  of  wheat  and  feedgralns.  It 
Is  also  now  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
rice  North  America  today  controls  a  larger 
•hare  of  the  world's  exportable  surplus  of 
grains  than  the  Middle  Ea-st  does  of  oil. 

Exportable  supplies  of  the  crucial  soybean 
are  even  more  concentrated  than  those  of 
grains.  Although  as  late  as  the  19303.  China 
supplied  nearly  all  the  soybeans  entering 
world  markets,  continuing  population  growth 
during  the  ensuing  decades  has  gradually 
absorbed  the  exportable  surplus.  As  of  1973, 
China  l.s  Importing  small  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  The  position  of  principal  sup- 
plier has  been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States,  which  provided  over  90''<,  of  world 
sjybean  export-s  in  the  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties. With  world  demand  for  high-quality 
protein  surging  upward.  Brazil— virtually  the 
only  other  nation  capable  of  producing  soy- 
beans on  a  s'zable  scale  In  the  foreseeable 
future— has  rapidly  boosted  Its  soybean  pro- 
duction and  exports.  HoA'ever.  the  United 
States  Is  likely  to  contliuie  supplying  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  world's  soybean  ex- 
ports for  many  years  to  come. 

At  a  time  when  dependence  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  North  American  food  exports 
Is  increajjliig  so  dramatically,  there  lb  also 
a  growing  awareness  that  this  extreme  de- 
pendence leaves  the  world  In  a  very  danger- 
ous position  m  the  event  of  adverse  crop 
years  In  North  America  Both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  affected  by  the  same 
climatic  cycles. 

Conuslderable  evidence  has  now  been  accu- 
mulated to  Indicate  that  North  America  has 
been  subject  to  recurrent  clusters  of  drought 
years  roughly  every  twenty  years.  The  cyclical 
drought  phenomenon  has  now  been  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War  when 
data  were  first  collected  on  rallfall.  The  most 
receut  drought,  occurring  in  the  early  aftles. 


was  rather  mtxlest.  The  preceding  one,  oc- 
curring In  the  early  thirties,  was  particularly 
severe,  giving  rise  to  the  dust  bowl  era  in 
the  United  States. 

Wlien  the  United  States  experiences  Its 
next  stretch  of  drought  years,  quite  likely 
during  the  current  decade,  its  impact  on 
production  will  not  likely  be  as  great  as  dur- 
ing the  thirties  because  of  Improved  soU 
management  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. But  even  a  modest  decline  In  produc- 
tion, given  the  rapid  growth  In  global  de- 
mand and  extreme  world  dependence  on 
North  America's  exportable  margin  of  food. 
woolrt  create  a  very  dangerous  situation.  It 
would  send  shock  waves  throughout  the 
world,  triggering  Intense  competition  for 
available  food  supplies. 

aiCH    AND    POOR    COUNTRIES   COMTPrTE    FOR    SAME 

rooD 

Paced  with  very  high  International  f<K)d 
prices,  poor  countries  have  been  slow  to  pur- 
chase In  advance  of  demonrtrated  need  But 
once  their  need  Is  obvious,  the  generally  tight 
world  supply  situation  makes  early  delivery 
difficult  If  not  Impossible,  and  the  high  price 
may  put  severe  limits  on  how  much  could  be 
purchased  In  any  case.  In  1973,  Bangladesh, 
threatened  with  famine,  pressed  with  limited 
success  for  a  diversion  of  Soviet -purchased 
grain  to  feed  Its  population.  India,  confront- 
ed with  an  unanticipated  need  to  Import 
sizable  quantities  of  grain  on  short  notice, 
was  fortunately  granted  a  loan  of  two  million 
tons  of  grain  by  the  Soviet  Un!on. 

As  prices  are  driven  up,  seriously  limiting 
the  ability  of  the  poor  countries  (and  of  the 
poor  within  those  countries)  to  buy  needed 
food,  sources  of  concessionary  food  aid  are 
drying  up  as  well.  Since  the  American  food 
aid  program  under  Public  Law  480  is  largely 
predicated  upon  the  existence  of  commercial 
surpluses,  these  programs  are  now  being  cut 
severely  in  this  time  of  scarcity.  This  year, 
shipments  of  wheat  will  be  less  than  one- 
third  those  of  two  years  ago;  rice,  feedgralns, 
and  vegetables  less  than  half,  and  milk  ship- 
ments have  dried  up  entirely.  New  legislation 
Is  needed  in  the  United  States  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  needed  food  aid  whether  or 
not  commercial  surpluses  exist. 

A   GLOBAL  S£SXRVE  SYSTEM 

The  global  food  outlook  calls  for  serious 
consideration  of  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
nationally managed  world  food  reserve.  Just 
as  the  U.S.  dollar  can  no  longer  serve  eis  the 
foundation  of  the  International  monetary 
system,  ao  US  agriculture  may  no  longer 
have  sufficient  excess  capacity  to  ensure  rea- 
sonable stability  In  the  T.-orld  food  economy 
over  a  multi-year  period. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  surplus  pro- 
duction might  not  occur  at  some  time  In  the 
future.  We  must  recognize  that  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  e.g.,  restoring  Idle 
cropland  to  production  In  the  United  States. 
Increased  use  of  Inputs  to  Increase  produc- 
tion in  response  to  higher  prices,  and  better 
than  average  raltifall  conditions  around  the 
world,  could  lead  to  more  production  than 
demand  at  some  time  In  the  future  This 
could  lead  to  pl-ammellng  food  prices,  as  In 
the  past,  which  In  turn  coild  result  In  re- 
duced production  In  the  late  1970s.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  a  need  to  preserve  some  sys- 
tem to  protect  food  producers  from  sudden, 
drastic  price  declines  beyond  their  own 
control. 

A  world  food  reserve  could  be  built  up  m 
times  of  relative  abundance  out  of  produc- 
tion surplus  to  Immediate  needs,  and  drawn 
down  In  times  of  acute  scarcity.  This  would 
help  to  hold  down  price  increases  to  the 
consumer  during  times  of  scarcity  and  to 
hold  up  prices  to  the  producers  during  the 
Inevitable  periods  of  production  In  exoeaa  of 
Unmedlat«  world  demand.  In  effect,  the 
cushion  and  stability  that  surplus  American 
agricultural  capacity  has  provided  for  a  gen- 


eration would  be  provided  at  least  partially 
by  a  world  food  reserve  system.  A  system  of 
global  food  reserves  would  provide  a  measure 
of  price  stabUlty  In  the  world  food  economy 
that  would  be  In  the  self-interest  of  all  na- 
tions. The  world  community  also  has  a  ba«lo 
humanitarian  Interest  in  ensuring  that 
famine  does  not  occur  In  the  densely  popu- 
lated low-Income  countries  following  a  poor 
crop  year— an  assurance  which  the  affluent 
nations  may  be  less  able  to  provide  in  the 
future  If  the  current  system  of  autonomoua 
nationally-oriented  food  planning  is  allowed 
to  continue  without  modification. 

An  Important  first  step  would  be  Interna- 
tional implementation  of  the  concept  oi 
"minimum  world  food  security"  proposed  In 
early  1973  by  A  H.  Boenna.  director  genenl 
of  the  FAO  (see  article  by  Boenna  on  pase 
65)  and  approved  by  the  FAO  CouncU  In  No- 
vember 1973.  Under  the  PAO  plan,  all  govern- 
ments— exporters  and  Importers — would  be 
asked  to  hold  certain  minimum  levels  of  food 
stocks  to  meet  International  emergencies 
The  governments  of  participating  countries 
would  consult  regularly  to  review  the  food 
situation.  Judge  the  adequacy  of  existing 
stocks,  and  recommend  necessary  actions 

At  the  heart  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  agreement  that  requirements  for  stocks 
would  be  Jointly  considered  and  that  co«U 
would  be  shared  by  exporters  and  ImporterB 
alike,  with  special  provisions  for  assisting 
developing  countries  to  build  up  their  re- 
serves. International  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  FAO  shoxUd  help  poor  coun- 
tries to  establish  and  maintain  the  reserve 
stocks  necessary  for  self-protection  against 
crop  failures.  Robert  McNamara,  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  has  recently  pledged  the 
Bank's  support  for  the  FAO  scheme.  The  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
essential  if  the  FAO  plan  Is  to  succeed. 

POOB    COUNTTRIXS     HAVE    GREAT    FOOD-PRODUCINO 
POTENTIAL 

One  of  the  most  Immediate  means  of  ex- 
panding the  food  supply  Is  to  return  the  Idled 
US.  cropland  to  production.  Over  the  longer 
run,  however,  the  greatest  opportimltles  lie 
In  the  developing  countries,  where  the 
world's  greatest  reservoir  of  unexplolted  food 
potential  Is  located. 

In  those  countries  having  the  appropriate 
economic  Incentives,  fertilizer,  water,  and 
other  required  agricultural  Inputs  and  sup- 
porting Institutions,  the  Introduction  of  new 
wheat  and  rice  varieties  has  increased  pro- 
duction substantially.  The  Jump  In  yields  In 
most  developing  countries  appears  dramatic 
largely  because  their  yields  traditionally  have 
been  so  low  relative  to  the  potential.  But 
today  rice  yields  per  acre  In  India  and  Nigeria 
still  average  only  one-third  United  SUtes 
yields.  Large  Increases  In  food  supply  are 
po.sslble  In  these  countries  at  far  less  cost 
than  In  agriculturally  advanced  nations.  If 
farmers  are  given  the  necessary  economic  In- 
centives and  have  access  to  the  requisite 
Inputs. 

India  and  the  United  States,  for  example, 
have  about  the  same  crop  area  with  many 
similar  characteristic?".  If  Indian  yield  levels 
equalled  tho*e  of  the  United  States.  Its  cur- 
rent annual  cereal  production  would  be  330 
million  metric  tons  rather  than  the  present 
tot-il  of  approximately  100  million  tons.  If 
rice  farmers  In  Bangladesh  attained  Japanese 
yield  levels,  rice  production  would  Jump 
fourfold  from  10' to  40  million  tons.  Brazil, 
by  doubling  Its  present  cultivated  area,  could 
produce  an  additional  23  million  tons  of  grain 
even  If  Its  currently  low  yield  levels  were  not 
Improved. 

When  global  food  scarcity  exists  and  the 
capacity  of  the  International  community  to 
respond  to  food  emergencies  has  diminished, 
a  convincing  caae  can  be  made  for  strength- 
ened support  of  agricultural  development  In 
euch  populous  food-short  countries  as  Bao(- 


l»desh,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Nigeria.  An  al- 
most equally  convincing  case  can  be  made 
that  m  doing  so,  particular  attention  should 
t)e  placed  on  effectively  Involving  small  farm- 
en  In  the  production  effort.  There  is  evidence 
that  small  farmers,  when  they  have  effective 
itccess  to  agricultural  Inputs  as  well  as  health 
»nd  education  services,  engage  in  labor-in- 
tensive agriculture  and  generally  average 
considerably  higher  yields  p>er  acre  than  do 
lirge  farmers. 

Concentrating  efforts  on  expanding  food 
productlcn  In  the  poor  countries  could  re- 
duce up-  ard  pressure  on  world  food  prices, 
create  additional  employment  in  countries 
where  continuously  rising  unemployment 
poMs  a  serious  threat  to  political  stability, 
raise  income.  Improve  ntitrltlon  for  the  poor- 
est port. on  of  humanity — the  people  living 
In  rural  areas  of  the  developing  countries — 
and  It  c:uld  also  be  a  very  Important  factor 
In  significantly  reducing  birth  rates. 

ASSimED    FOOD    SX^PPLY    WOrLO    SLOW 
POPtTLATION    GROWTH 

The  proFpect  of  an  emerging  chronic  global 
scarcity  cf  food  as  a  result  of  growing  pres- 
sures on  available  food  resources  underlines 
the  need  to  stabilize  and  eventually  halt 
population  growth  In  as  short  a  period  of 
time  as  p>osslble.  One  can  conceive  of  this 
occurring  In  the  Industrial  countries,  given 
recent  demographic  trends. 

In  the  poor  countries,  however,  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  achieve  population 
(tabUlty  within  an  acceptable  time  frame,  at 
least  as  things  are  going  now.  For  one  thin':;, 
the  hlstcrlcal  record  Indicates  that  birth 
rates  do  not  usually  decline  unless  certain 
basic  social  needs  are  satisfied — a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  an  assured  food  supply,  a 
reduced  Infant  mortality  rate,  literacy,  and 
health  services — which  provide  the  basic  mo- 
tivation for  smaller  families. 

In  short  It  Is  In  the  self-interest  of  af- 
fluent societies  to  launch  a  major  additional 
eBort  directed  at  helping  developing  coun- 
tries to  step  up  food  production  and  gener- 
ally accelerate  the  development  of  the  rural 
areas,  which  contain  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  people  and  most  of  the  very  poor. 
This  effort  would  not  only  Increase  food  pro- 
duction at  a  relatively  low  cost,  but  would 
also  meet  the  basic  social  needs  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  latter  is  a  pre- 
requisite In  lowering  birth  rates.  Population- 
Induced  pressures  on  the  global  food  supply 
will  continue  to  Increase  if  substantial  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  Is  not  made.  Popu- 
lations that  double  every  24  years — as  many 
are  doing  In  your  nations — multiply  eight- 
fold In  scarcely  75  years! 

There  is  a  moral  Imperative  to  take  actlf  n 
to  reduce  the  Impact  of  the  present  food 
scarcity  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  fu- 
ture disaster.  The  point  was  forcefully  ar- 
ticulated by  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West 
Germany  In  his  first  address  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly:  "Morally  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  a  man  Is  killed  In  war  or  Is 
condemned  to  starve  to  death  by  the  Indif- 
ference of  others." 


WHO  DETERMINES  RELEVANCY  OF 
REQUESTED  WATERGATE  EVI- 
DENCE? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  the  President's  lawver,  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Mr.  Haig, 
clearly  indicated  what  has  seemed  evi- 
dent for  many  months.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  President  and  former  members 
w  his  St  ff  are  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tlwis  into  alleged  wrongdoing,  the  White 
House  nonetheless  is  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  to  determine  what  is  relevant 
to  those  investigations.  For  instance, 
General  Halg  said  Sunday  thaU- 


The  President  has  now  ptit  out  for  public 
assessment  what  we  consider  to  t>e  all  of  the 
relevant  information  on  the  Watergate  story. 

He  later  stated  that  they  have  released 
information  "which  our  lawyers  and 
which  the  President  considers  covers  the 
full  gamut  of  the  Watergate  story." 

Mr.  St.  Clair  commented  in  like  man- 
ner that  "the  President  feels  he  has  given 
them  everything  that  he  thinks  they 
need."  When  asked  repeatedly  why  the 
President  should  be  able  to  determine 
what  is  and  what  is  not  relevant,  though 
no  direct  answer  was  forthcoming,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  indicated  that  the  relevancy 
question  was  answered  by  the  transcripts 
of  the  tapes  which  have  been  made 
public. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  White  House 
has  determined  that  it  will  decide  what 
is  needed  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  This  is 
a  most  unfortunate  and  counter-produc- 
tive tactical  decision. 

Key  to  completing  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation and  getting  Watergate  be- 
hind us  is  the  question  of  who  has  the 
authority  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
inquiries  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor  and  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee?  Who  has  the  author- 
ity to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not 
relevant  to  these  investigations? 

The  policy  of  the  White  House  to  place 
itself  in  the  position  of  judging  what  is 
relevant  threatens  to  delay  still  further 
the  time  when  Watergate  will  be  be- 
hind us,  and,  in  fact,  raises  the  specter 
of  more  constitutional  confrontations 
and  more  trauma. 

I  urge  the  White  House  to  alter  its 
strategy  in  a  fundamental  way.  It  should 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Special 
Prosecutor  to  determine  relevancy.  Only 
in  this  way  will  we  end  the  anguish  and 
resolve  the  questions  of  guilt  and  irmo- 
cence  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Because,  over  the  past  year,  I  have 
been  firm  in  my  belief  on  the  necessity 
of  a  special  prosecutor  able  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  matters  relating  to 
Watergate  fully  and  expeditiously,  I 
forwarded  to  Special  Prosecutor  Jawor- 
ski  correspondence  between  General 
Haig  and  myself  which  discussed  the 
question  of  who  determines  relevancy.  In 
his  reply  to  me,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
states  that : 

The  Special  Prosecutor  should  determine 
what  documents  and  recordings  are  Impor- 
tant for  matters  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
White  House  Is  not  privy  to  the  scope  or  re- 
sults of  our  Investigations  and,  therefore,  is 
In  no  position  to  Judge  what  material  Is  re- 
quired for  the  pursuit  of  these  investiga- 
tions and  the  prosecution  of  any  trials. 

Referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  yield  the  evidence  which  the 
Special  Prosecutor  has  requested.  Mr. 
Jaworskl  concludes : 

The  failure  to  produce  this  requested  evi- 
dence Is  now  impeding  these  grand  Jurj-  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Jaworski's 
April  12  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
prejudge  the  matters  now  under  investi- 
gation. I  recogriize  that,  along  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  may  be  called 
upon  to  sit  as  a  juror  in  judgment  of 
these  critical  matters.  However,  it  is  not 
improper,  and  indeed  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential, to  point  out  my  deep  concern 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  White 
House  is  responding  to  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor and  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  urge  the  White  House  to  reverse  its 
present  position  and  spare  us  unecessary 
and    risky    confrontations.    We    should 
allow  those  who  are  duly  constituted  and 
vested  with  the  authority  to  decide  what 
is  relevant  and  necessary. 
Exhibit   1 
Watergate     Special     Pbosecution 
Force. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  12. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Percy  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  2,  1974,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
General  Haig's  letter  to  you.  Although  I  dis- 
like to  take  issue  with  General  Haig's  state- 
ments, I  believe  two  matters  warrant  clari- 
fication. 

General  Halg  Indicates  that  I  have  stated 
publicly  that  the  Watergate  Grand  Jury 
knew  all  that  It  had  to.  It  Is  true  that  I  have 
Indicated  that  the  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
was  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  the  Grand 
Jury  to  return  Its  Indictment.  I  never  have 
stated  that  the  Government,  represented  in 
this  matter  by  the  Special  Prosecutor,  knows 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  events  charged 
in  the  Indictment.  Clearly,  burdens  of  proof 
differ  in  presentations  to  the  grand  Jury  and 
at  a  trial  on  an  Indictment.  The  prosecution, 
I  believe,  Is  obligated  to  bring  before  the 
trial  Jury  all  facts  relevant  and  material  to 
the  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
Moreover.  It  Is  possible  that  certain  mate- 
rials now  in  the  President's  possession  will 
have  to  be  made  available  to  the  defense  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  Brady  v.  Maryland  or  the 
provisions  of  the  Jencks  Act.  18  U.S.C.  §  3500. 

On  March  12.  1974.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  St.  Clair  requesting  success  to  those  taped 
conversations  and  related  materials  we 
deemed  necessary  for  trial  preparation.  Many 
of  these  recordings  had  been  requested  for 
the  Grand  Jury  as  early  as  January  9.  1974, 
and  subsequently  refused.  As  of  now,  there 
has  been  no  definitive  response  to  our  re- 
quest, and  we  have  not  been  afforded  a  satis- 
factory explanation  fcr  the  delay. 

General  Haig  also  states  that  the  White 
House  has  produced  vclunt:.rily  19  recordings 
of  Presidential  conversations  and  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  Watergate  Indictment  reveals 
that  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  need  the  other 
requested  material.  General  Halg.  however, 
overlooks  our  responsibility  for  other  areas 
of  Investigation  under  the  mandate  estab- 
lishing the  office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  19  recordings  had  no 
relatlcnshlp  to  the  Investigation  of  the  al- 
le^jed  Watergate  covenip — yet  are  vitally  es- 
sential to  other  investigations  for  which  this 
office  has  responsibility  and  fcr  which  grand 
Juries  have  been  empaneled.  The  failure  to 
produce  this  requested  evidence  Is  now  im- 
peding these  grand  Jury  Investigations. 

I  would  further  observe  that  Wlilte  House 
cooperation  cannot  be  measured  by  the  vol- 
ume of  materials  produced.  One  must  look 
at  each  request  on  Its  merits.  In  this  regard, 
as  your  letter  to  General  Halg  states,  the 
Special  Prosecutor  should  determine  what 
documents  and  recordings  are  Important  for 
matters  within  his  Jurisdiction.  The  White 
House  Is  not  privy  to  the  scope  or  results  of 
our  Investigations  and,  therefore.  Is  In  no 
position  to  judge  what  material  is  required 
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for  the  pursuit  of  those  Invest^atlons  and 
the  prosecution  of  any  trials. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  any  more  In- 
formation concerning  this  matter,  or  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  me. 

Sincerely, 

Leok  Jawobski, 
Special  Prosecutor. 


864  applications  for  orders  to  Intercept 
wire  or  oral  communications  granted  by 
State  and  Federal  judges.  Only  two  ap- 
plications for  orders  were  denied  during 
this  period,  wlilch  indicates  that  thor- 
ough, studied  consideration  is  given 
before  an  application  for  an  order  is 
made. 

Nineteen  of  the  24  States  which  had 
laws  authorizing  courts  to  issue  wiretap 
orders  used  such  statutes  in  1973.  See 
exhibit  No.  11.  Wiretap  authorizations 
were  reported  from  93  State  jurisdictions 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
States  issued  by  far  the  majority  of  in- 
tercept orders— 734  out  of  864.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  State  authorizations 
were  Issued  in  the  two-State  area  of  New 
York  smd  New  Jersey.  Out  of  the  864 
total  applications  approved,  only  130 
were  authorized  by  Federal  judges.  This 
figure  represents  a  37-percent  decline  in 
Federal  orders  over  1972. 

The  length  of  time  authorized  for  the 
864  orders  varied  from  1  day  to  240  days. 
The  average  length  of  time  for  an  ori- 
ginal authorization  was  24  days.  See  ex- 
hibit No.  2. 

The  highest  reported  cost  for  a  single 
authorized  intercept  was  $153,488  for  a 
Federal  wiretap.  The  average  cost  for  the 
total  Intercept  orders  was  $5,632.  See 
exhibit  No.  2. 

The  offenses  specified  in  the  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  covered  a  wide 
range  from  arson  to  usury.  In  446.  or  52 
percent  of  the  total  authorizations, 
gambling  was  the  most  serious  offense, 
and  in  229  authorizations,  drug  offenses 
were  under  investigation.  See  exhibit  No. 
2. 

As  a  result  of  Intercepts  installed  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1973,  a  total  of  2,306 
arrests  hswi  been  made  as  of  December 
31,  1973.  There  were  409  convictions  in 
1973,  compared  to  402  in  1972.  Many  of 
the  criminal  cases  for  which  orders  were 
authorized  in  1973  are  still  under  active 
investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  proce- 
dures requiring  public  reporting  of  statis- 

EXHIBIT  NO  2  -SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS  GRANTED  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18.  U  S.  CODE.  SEC. 

THROUGH  1973 


REPORT     ON     WIRETAPPING     AND 
ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  m  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  218>,  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
in  April  of  each  year  a  full  and  complete 
report  concerning  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  orders  authorizing  or  approv- 
ing the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications. 

The  Congress  has  just  received  the 
sixth  report  under  the  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  provisions  of  title 
m.  The  report  summarizes  the  period 
from  January  1.  1973,  to  December  31, 
1973,  and  again  demonstrates  the  key 
role  court-ordered  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  playing  fn  the  fight 
against  crime. 

As  observed  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Peterson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  Crim- 
inal Division,  Department  of  Justice, 
during  hearings  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee on  April  26,  1974: 

We  maintain  that  electronic  surveillance 
techniques  are.  to  date,  the  most  effective 
method  to  bring  criminal  sanctions  against 
organized  criminals,  and  are  Indispensable  In 
developing  witnesses  with  corroborating  tes- 
timony, and  generally  In  providing  a  useful 
tool  in  the  evidence-gathering  process.  The 
Department's  most  notable  success  with  the 
use  of  electronic  surveillances  has  been 
against  organized  crime  controlled  gambling 
enterprises.  However,  surveillances  have  also 
proved  extremely  useful  In  detecting  and  ar- 
resting violators  of  the  other  crimes  listed 
in  Section  2516  of  Title  18. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  p^ows  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1973  there  were 


tics  on  electronic  surveillance  are  very 
beneficial,  not  only  to  provide  us  with  the 
actual  numbers  of  cases  Involved,  but 
also  to  keep  the  citizens  of  this  country 
advised  of  the  true  scope  and  operation 
of  this  Important  tool  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  exhibits  summarizing 
the  availability  and  use  of  Intercept  pro- 
cedures appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 

No.  1 — Jurisdictions  with  statutes  author- 
izing the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications effective  during  the  period  Jia- 
uary  1,  1973.  to  December  31,  1973. 

No.  2 — Summary  report  on  authorized  In- 
tercepts granted  pursuant  to  title  18,  UJ3.C. 
2518. 

No.  3 — Arrests  and  convictions  as  a  result 
of  Intercept  orders  InstaUed,  calendar  years 
1969-1973. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

JURISDICTIONS  WITH  STATUTES  AUTHORIZING  THE  INTER- 
CEPTION OF  WIRE  OR  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  EFFECTIVE 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  31.  1973 


State 


Statutory  citation  > 


Federal 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Soutti  Dakota 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


18:  Z510  to  2520 Yes. 

13:1051  to  13:1059 Yes. 

40-4-26  to  4<M-33 Yes. 

Public  act  No.  68 Yes. 

11:XLII.757 Yes. 

23:541  to  556 Yes. 

934.01  to  934.10 Yes. 

26-3001  to  26-3010 Yes. 

22-2513 Yes. 

35-92  to  35-99 Yes. 

272-99 Yes. 

626A.01  to  626A.23 Yes. 

86-701  to  86^707 Yes, 

200  610  to  200.690.. Yes. 

570-A:l  to570-A:  II No. 

2A:  156A-1  to  2A:  156A-26...  Yes. 

40A-12-1.1 Yes. 

813-J  to  813-M;  814  to  825...  Yes. 

141.720  to  141.900 No. 

12-5.1-1  to  12-5.1-16 Yes. 

23-13A-1  to  23-13A-11 No. 

19.1-89.1 No. 

9.73.030  to  9.73.080 No. 

968.27  to  968.33 Ym. 


1  Excludes  jurisdictions  which  enacted  legistation  in  1974. 
2518,  JUNE  20  TO  DEC.  31.  1968,  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  31.  1969 


Reporting  period 


Summary  item  ' 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Intercept  applications  authorized..  174 

Foderal •--- 

State 174 

Average  length  of  original  auttiori- 

zation(days) 20 

Number  of  extensions IZs 

Average  length  at  extensions  (days).  20 

Location  of  authorized  intercept: 

Residence. .-  67 

Apartment 49 

Multiple  dwelling. 10 

Business '5 

Business  and  living  quarters 

Not  indicated  or  other 3 

Major  offense  specified  in  applica- 
tion: 

Arson  and  explosives 1 

Bribery J 

Drugs ■  -  71 

Extortion  (includes  usury  and 

loansharking) 13 

GamWing. 20 

Homicide  and  assault 22 

Larceny. W 


301 

33 

268 

23 

200 

21 

134 

68 

14 

71 

5 

9 


1 

11 
89 

10 

102 

19 

10 


596 
182 
414 

22 

237 

20 

203 
163 
39 
121 
30 
40 


13 

16 

172 

17 

325 

21 

31 


816 
285 
531 

22 

228 

24 

342 
211 
45 
134 
40 
44 


2 

16 

126 

5 

570 
18 
31 


855 
206 
649 

22 

246 

24 

351 
218 
56 
120 
48 
62 


2 
9 

230 

13 

497 

35 

22 


864 
130 
734 

24 

286 

26 

319 

237 

61 

156 

32 

59 


1 

25 

229 

21 

446 

47 

36 


Reporting  period 


Summary  item  > 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972      1973 


Robbery i  2*  ^^  ^l  j'  J 

lnterciptapiilJii«bniYn"»WledV.;::       147  270  582  792  m  W 

IlSr" ::::::— 147-  24o  iS  su  636  « 

'"»'ntK&L':J:.        NA     9,018.0    11.190.5    14,582.5    15,561  15.382 

Average  number   of   pwsoos  in  51  41 

involved 29  53  44  40  51  " 

Average  number  of  intercepted  ,;^  .ia 

communications ....       454  544  656  643  600  "0 

Avera|e  number  of  incriminat- 

ISS.f.'"*.'^.'*"."'."-''-""..         98  265  296  399  303  304 

Number  of  authorizations  wliere'     ,  T7fi  80S  7* 

Av^gi'SS{1erecostVeport3d;:»l.]S       S2.^       «.mJ       H «    ». 435  »5, C2 

'*"To5S?r?.S'=^.'".'= 75  127  .78  24.  206  .« 

J1.001to».000 21  45  88  M  1»  |» 

$2,001  to  »5.000 If  54  139  62  185  i^ 

J5.001  to  $10,000 ^  ?5  «  M  34  U3 

$10,001  and  over 12  76  96  13« 


I  Sec  reverse  side  for  minor  revisions  of  previously  published  data. 
I  lettalM  intercepts  includes  only  those  intefcapts  where  a  report  wu  received  from  a  proNoit- 
ing  attorney. 


NA:  Not  aveMabie. 
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Number  of 
intercepts 
authorized    - 
and  installed 

1969 
Arrests    Convictions 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Total  all  years 

Year  of  report 

Arrests    Convictions 

Arrests    Convictions 

Arrests    Convictions 

Arrestt    Convictions 

Arrests     Convictions 

lOM         

270 
582  .. 
792  .. 
841  .. 

625                 34 

269                 69 
1,874               151 

71                191  .. 
1528             '440 
2, 811                322 

87  .. 

91                 398 

641                 708 

2,861                402 

6" 

150 

532 

2,306 

16 

62 

!441 

1,091 

409 

965                 397 

1)70       

2.499              1,051 

1971 

3,602            '1,471 

3, 393                1,  433 

812  .. 

2.306                  409 

w* 

1  This  IS  an  amended  figure  to  include  activity  occurring  in  1971 
of  intercepts  installed  during  1970. 

in  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  as  a 

result       >  9  reversals. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
technique  of  transcendental  meditation 
Is  In  use  in  a  number  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  including  pris- 
ons, mental  institutions,  and  drug  re- 
habilitation centers.  A  considerable  body 
of  scientific  research  on  the  usefulness 
of  transcendental  meditation  in  such  set- 
tings is  building  up. 

Mr.  Amos  N.  Ooldhaber,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Maharishl  International 
University  of  Goleta,  Calif.,  has  prepared 
an  article  summarizing  the  scientific  re- 
search on  the  therapeutic  value  of  trans- 
cendental meditation  in  programs  di- 
rected at  drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  crim- 
inals, and  the  mentally  111.  The  studies 
cited  in  Mr.  Ooldhaber's  article  indicate 
that  there  is  evidence  that  transcenden- 
tal meditation  has  measurable  benefi- 
cial effects  on  persons  participating  in  a 
variety  of  rehabilitation  programs. 

I  believe  these  studies  should  be  taken 
seriously  and  would  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  continue  or  expand 
the  use  of  transcendental  meditation  in 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  rehabili- 
tation programs  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Ooldhaber's  article  be  reprinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKANSCENDENTAL  MSOrTATION  IN 
REHABILrrATION 

1 .  THE  TECHNIQtni  OP  TRANSCENDENT AI, 
MZDrrATION 

Over  the  past  five  years  a  technique  ol 
"self-development"  known  as  Transcen- 
dentia  Meditation  (TM)  has  been  usod 
successfully  as  an  adjunct  to  conventional 
treatment  modalities  In  the  fields  of  psy- 
chotherapy, drug  rehabilitation  and  correc- 
tions. In  a  widening  number  of  clinical  and 
penal  Institutions  which  have  added  TM  to 
their  ongoing  programs,  researchers  and  staff 
have  observed  the  accelerated  amelioration 
o(  psychological,  sociological  and  patho- 
logical deviance.  Quantitative  empirical 
data,  both  published  and  informally  dis- 
seminated, has  stimulated  widespread  Inter- 
est In  this  technique  by  institutional  staff 
uid,  Indeed,  among  Inmates  and  patients 
themselves. 

Transcendental  Meditation  Is  unique  In  its 
approach  and  practice.  It  Is  an  entirely 
'BKhanlcal  process  which  attains  Its  goals 
automatically  with  consistent  practice. 
Mowover,  it  requires  no  faith  or  belief  what- 
"oever,  is  associated  with  no  religion  or 
philosophy,  Involves  no  concentration,  con- 
tool  or  auto-suggeetlve  state.  Par  from  re- 
quiring recourse  to  a  reclusive  style  of 
llTlng,  the  technique  Integratee  well  with 
'«*njal   activity,   enbanclng    the   creativity 
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and  the  level  of  energy  needed  for  an  active, 
modern  life. 

Since  the  practice  of  Transcendental 
Meditation  requires  no  InteUectual  analysis, 
It  has  been  found  to  be  easily  learned  by 
people  of  various  socio-economic  back- 
grounds, ages  and  education.  In  fact,  Instruc- 
tion In  the  techniques  Is  so  simple  that 
severely  disturbed  mental  patients  under 
sedation  have  learned  TM  successfully  and 
have  measurably  benefitted  from  the  prac- 
tice. Teachers  of  TM  claim  that  only  rudi- 
mentary communication  between  pupU  and 
Instructor  is  necessary  to  leam  the  tech- 
nique. 

To  date  over  360,000  Americans  represent- 
ing virtually  every  walk  of  life  have  received 
personal  Instruction  in  this  technique 
through  the  International  Meditation  So- 
ciety, an  organization  with  branches  estab- 
lished in  all  major  American  cities. 

Within  the  context  of  rehabilitation,  TM 
can  be  considered  a  systematic  technique  of 
achieving  a  state  of  restftil  alertness  that 
has  been  shown  effective  in  reducing  anxiety, 
depression  and  many  other  negatlve-alTect 
states.  A  number  of  physiological  studies  in- 
dicate that  it  produces  a  state  of  deep 
relaxation  that  is  different  from,  and  In  cer- 
tain respects  more  profound  than  that  which 
prevlals  during  deep  sleep — a  finding  that 
Is  consistent  with  reports  by  meditators  of 
feelings  of  inner  stability  and  relaxation. 
In  addition,  a  ntunber  of  other  studies  sug- 
gest that  at  the  same  time  the  practice  of 
TM  quickens  reaction  time,  increasee  per- 
ceptual ability  and  Improves  perceptual - 
motor  performance.  Purther  studies  indicate 
that  productivity.  Job  performance.  Job 
satisfaction  and  relations  with  supervisors 
and  00-workers  improve. 

In  the  non-institutional  setting  TM  is 
taught  through  a  seven-step  program  re- 
quiring a  total  instruction  time  of  only  a  few 
hours  extended  over  a  one-week  period.  Al- 
though follow-up  meetings  help  to  Insure 
continued  practice,  the  new  meditator  be- 
comes completely  self-sufficient  in  the  tech- 
nique after  the  first  few  lessons.  The  ease 
with  which  TM  Is  learned  and  lt«  Immediate 
beneficial  effects  on  the  practitioner  Imply 
suitabUity  to  most  clinical  and  institutional 
settings. 

Although  severely  disturbed  clientele  may 
require  more  attention  in  the  pre-lnstructlon 
and  early  stages  of  learning  TM,  self-suffi- 
ciency in  practicing  the  technique  Is  rapidly 
achieved.  Stich  a  "self  help"  non-chemo- 
therapeutic  technique  Is  clearly  desirable. 
Patients  feel  that  Improvements  In  their 
mental  state  are  by  their  own  efforts  and  are 
not  dependent  on  outside  chemical  agents. 

One  of  the  prime  advtmtagea  of  Transcen- 
dental Meditation  In  rehabilitation  is  low 
cost.  In  ongoing  programs  tn  Institutional 
settings,  Transcendental  Meditation  could 
coet  less  than  $200  per  client  year.  Further- 
more, one  meditation  teacher-therapist  could 
supervise  a  substantial  number  of  students. 
Since  no  equipment  Is  necessary  and  TM  is 
"self -administered,"  the  student  oan  con- 
tinue to  employ  It  when  he  la  no  longer 
Institutionalized;  "after  care"  is  provided  by 


a  network  of  TM  teaching  centers  located 
In  every  major  American  city. 

Instruction  in  the  technique  is  very  spec- 
ific— ^when  the  meditator  sits  to  begin  the 
practice  be  or  she  knows  exactly  what  to  do. 
TM  Is  practiced  20  minutes  twice  daUy.  The 
meditator  sits  comfortably  in  a  chair  or  on  a 
bed  with  his  eyes  closed  during  medltatSDn. 
Since  no  par(4)hernalia  is  used  in  Transcen- 
dental Meditation,  it  can  be  practiced  in  al- 
most any  setting. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  TM  produces 
reliably  during  each  meditation  session  a 
specific  set  of  physiological  results;  further 
data  point  to  a  variety  of  Ixjth  physiological 
and  psychological  changes  that  take  place 
in  dally  life  as  a  result  of  consistent  practice 
oi  the  technique  which  may  be  descritied  gen- 
eraily  as  increased  behavioral  flexibility  based 
upon  greater  inner  stabiUty. 

A.  Findings — Physiological 
Measurements  suggest  the  twenty-minute 
period  of  Transcendental  Meditation  brings 
about  many  physiological  changes  char- 
acterized by  a  dramatically  reduced  meta- 
bolic rate  (as  measured  by  oxygen  consump- 
tion), lower  on  the  average  than  that  dur- 
ing sleep,  by  reduced  respiration  rate  and 
by  reduced  work  load  on  the  heart — a  state 
of  de^  physical  rest.  Skin  resistance  rises 
sharply  during  TM  and  blood  lactate  con- 
centration decreases;  both  electrical  change 
and  biochemical  change  have  been  found 
to  be  often  correlated  with  relaxation  and 
reduced  anxiety.  This  state  of  rest  appears 
to  be  related  to  the  reduction  in  anxiety 
and  other  negative-affect  statee  as  described 
by  practitioners.  The  electroencephalo- 
graphlc  measurements  during  TM  are  of 
interest.  The  shifting  frequency  distribution 
characteristic  of  waking  consciousness  is 
replaced  by  simple  waves  that  expand  from 
localized  areas  of  the  brain  to  cover  the 
whole  cortex.  The  left  and  rl^t  cerebral 
hemispheres  becomes  synchronized  with  re- 
spect to  frequency  and  phase.  Purther,  It 
Is  found  that  slow  waves  (delta,  theta)  are 
combined  simultaneously  with  fast  waves 
(beta  spindles)  during  TM.  The  synchrony 
and  coherence  of  the  brain  wave  patterns 
may  Imply  an  effect  within  both  deep  brain 
structures  such  as  the  thalamus  and  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  their  mutual  Interactlcm 
(Banquet,  1973). 

Several  experiments  have  shown  that  TM 
gradually  causes  stabilized  reductions  In 
heart  rate  and  respiration  rate  to  be  main- 
tained even  outside  meditation.  Other  indi- 
cations of  physiological  relaxation  are  sug- 
gested by  galvanic  skin  response  studies 
which  show  greater  stability  in  meditators 
than  in  ncm-medltators,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  external  stressful  stimuli  (Orme- 
Johnson,  1972).  Various  feattires  that  gen- 
erally contribute  to  Improved  health  have 
also  been  observed,  inrtnrttng  a  spontaneous 
decrease  or  alsstlnence  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  cigarettes  (Bensoo  8c  Wallace,  1971)  and 
Improvements  tn  certain  q>ecLfic  organic  dis- 
eases such  as  bronchial  asthma  (Honsberger 
and  Wilson,  1973) ,  and  abnormally  high  blood 
pressure.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  sleep  dep- 
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rlvatlon  seem  to  be  more  quickly  overcome 

by   tboee   practicing  TM    (Mlaklman,    1873). 

B.  FintHngs — Psychological 

Changes  In  meditators  are  not  limited  to 
metaboUsci  and  Improved  performance  of 
mental  tasks;  the  stability,  spontaneity  and 
poBltlve  quality  of  emotional  experience  are 
also  enhanced  as  measured  by  a  variety  of 
psychological  t«8ts.  This  ImpUes  expanded 
potential  for  meaningful  and  enriched  so- 
cial and  Interpersonal  relations,  a  fact  rel- 
evant to  all  areas  of  rehabilitation.  Many 
inajc«  personality  Indices,  Including  the  Prel- 
berger  Personality  Inventory,  the  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory,  the  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic Personality  Inventory  and  the  Neth- 
erlands Personality  Inventory  show  uni- 
formly a  pattern  of  Increased  capability  for 
spontaneous  and  expressive  Inteipersonal  re- 
lattcnshlpw,  positive  self-image,  firm  Identity 
and  reduced  negativity. 

This  picture  of  improved  Initer  state  Is 
farther  supported  by  results  on  different 
measures  of  anxiety  and  self -actualization, 
including  the  Splelberger  Anxiety  Scale,  the 
CatteU  Anxiety  Scale,  the  Northrldge  De- 
vciopmental  Scale,  Rotter's  Locus  of  Control 
Scale  and  Bendlg's  Anxiety  Scale.  Research 
consistently  indicates  that  the  practice  of 
TM  brings  about  a  reduction  In  fcnxlfty,  In- 
crease In  Internal  control  and  greater  de- 
grees of  self-actualization. 

The  fact  that  tests  on  jjersooallty  from 
different  countries  (U.S.A.,  Holland,  Ger- 
many) ebow  atmllar  results  suggests  that  the 
effect  of  TM  may  be  cross-cultuiitl. 

Further  studies  show  an  actual  growth  to 
Intelllgenoe  due  to  TM  and  increased  ability 
to  remember  and  learn  (TJoa,  1972;  Abrams. 
1972). 

In  addition,  meditators  appear  to  become 
more  alert  (faster  reaction  time),  more  re- 
sponsive to  sensory  stimuli  and  more  effec- 
tively coordinated  In  perceptual -motor  tasks 


(Orme-Johnson,    1972;    Graham,    1971;    Blas- 
dell,  1971). 

TiM  reduction  of  negative-affect  states  In 
the  meditator  together  with  steadily  increas- 
ing clarity  of  thought  and  inner  stability 
permit  the  meditator  to  Improve  his  or  her 
performance  In  complex  Integrative  func- 
tions such  as  academic  training  and  on-the- 
job  performance.  Together,  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  Improved  health,  emotional  stability 
and  Increased  Inner  control  seems  to  account 
for  strengthening  expanding  activities  and 
relationships. 

n.    RESKARCM    OK    TRANSCENDENTAL    MEDrTATION 
IN    REHABIUTATION 

The  data  presented  above  represents 
measurements  made  on  "healthy"  subjects. 
It  la  Important  to  note  that  Transcendental 
Meditation  Is  always  presented  as  a  tech- 
nique for  the  developnr-.ent  of  the  whole  In- 
dividual and  not  for  certain  specific  results. 
Yet  It  aeems  that  the  areas  of  an  Individual's 
life  to  be  effected  first  by  TM  are  those  most 
In  need  of  Injprovement. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  TM  seems  a  suit- 
able adjunct  to  both  In-  and  out-patient 
treatment  programs : 

TM  Is  easily  and  quickly  learned  even  in 
severe  cases  where  only  remedial  communi- 
cation Is  possible; 

Meditators  quickly  become  completely  self- 
sufflclent    in    tlielr   practice    of   TM; 

Generally,  meditators  report  the  prac- 
tice to  be  pleasant  and  more  desirable  than 
chemotherapy  or  techniques  which  require 
apparatus  such  as  biofeedback;  > 

TM  produces  reliably  a  set  of  physiological 
changes  which  can  be  generally  described  as 
deeply  restful — subjectively  experienced  as 
calm  and  relaxation;  and. 


TM  produces  certain  longitudinal  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  changes  which  may 
be  generally  described  as  fundamentals  of 
rehabilitation:  adaptability,  stability,  inte- 
gration, purification  and  accelerated  emo- 
tional growth  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
anxiety,  depression,  rigidity,  hostility  and 
aggression. 

A.  Drug  abuse 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  prac- 
tice of  TM  results  In  positive  physiological 
and  psychological  effects.  One  positive 
psycho-physlologlcal  effect  could  have  great 
social  significance.  This  effect  Is  the  reported 
reduction  In  the  use  of  Illicit  drugs.  To\a 
studies  are  described  below.' 

1.  Harvard  University  Study 

Benson  and  Wallace  ( 1971 )  administered 
questionnaires  about  the  use  of  non-pre- 
scribed drugs,  alcohol  and  cigarettes  to  ap- 
proximately 1.950  meditators  who  had  been 
practicing  TM  for  three   months  or  longer. 

Within  three  months  of  beginning  prac- 
tice of  TM,  a  vast  majority  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  TM  reported  a  marked  decrease  in 
their  use  of  drugs  In  all  categories.  The  num- 
ber of  subjects  using  drugs  progressively 
decreased  as  the  duration  of  practice  in- 
creased. Most  of  the  subjects  who  had  prac- 
ticed for  21  months  reported  that  they  had 
almost  completely  stopped  using  drugs. 
Similar  decreases  were  reported  In  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  subjects  who  sold  drugs  before 
starting  TM,  most  stopped  selling  drugs  im- 
mediately after  beginning,  and  96  percent 
stopped  selling  drugs  by  21  months  of  prac- 
tice. 


^Frontiers  of  Psychiatry,  "Alpha  Biofeed- 
back: Making  Waves  in  Self -Treatment,"  Vol. 
4,  No.  1,  January  1, 1974. 


'Adapted  from:  Kanellakns.  D.  and  3. 
Lukas.  The  Psychobiology  of  Transcendental 
Meditation:  A  Literature  Review.  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  California, 
February  1973. 


DATA  FROM  T«f  HARV/Utt)  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 
TABLE  1.    AGE  AND  SEX  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


TABLE  4.— USE  OF  LSD  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL 

MEDITATION 


Age 


Sex 


Male: 

Number 

Percent 

Female: 

Number 

Percent 

ToUl: 

Number. 
Percent. 


39  and 

0  18 

19  to  23 

24  to  28 

29  to  38 

oyer 

Total 

61 

574 

322 

82 

42 

1.081 

3.3 

SO.  8 

17.3 

4.4 

2.3 

58.1 

71 

363 

167 

81 

99 

781 

3.8 

19.5 

8.9 

4.4 

5.3 

41.9 

132 

937 

489 

163 

141 

1.862 

7.1 

50.3 

26  2 

8.8 

7.6 

100.0 

Before 
(months) 

-6  too 

After  (months) 

0to3 

4  to  9              10  to  21 

2210  33 

Usage 

Num-       Per- 
ber      cent 

Num-      Per- 
ber      cent 

Num-       Per-    Num-       Per- 
ber      cent        ber      cent 

Num-      Ber- 
ber    cent 

TABIE  2.-EDUCATI0N  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Educational  experience 


Less  than  ftigh  Advanced 

high         sctieol  Some       (Allege        college 

school     graduate       college     graduate        degree 


Tout 


Number. 
Percent. 


100 
5.4 


183 
9.8 


971 
52.2 


460 
24.7 


148 
7.9 


1.862 
100  0 


TABLE    3.— USE   OF    MARIHUANA   AftD    HASHISH    BEFORE   AMD    AfTER   STARTING    IHt 
PRACTICE    OF    TRAHSCEMDEHTAL    MEDITATIOK 


u»*es 


Haavy. ... 
Medium... 

Light 

Nenimr... 

Total. 


6e( 
(mon 

tre 
ths) 

toO 

After  (IT 

ontbs) 

-6 

0tv3 

Nu-n-       Per- 
bar      cant 

4  to  9 

10  to  21 

22  10  33 

Num- 
ber 

Pw- 
eent 

Num-      Per- 
Ui      cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-      Per- 
b«r      cent 

417 

618 

22-4 
33.2 
22.7 
21.7 

47 

130 

613 

1,012 

2.5 
10.2 

.n        2. 1 

U7         7. 5 

500       27.3 

1.154      6^.1 

IB 

65 

264 

1,070 

1.3 

4.6 

18.6 

75.5 

1       0.1 

18       .'.  1 

85      10.0 

748      87.7 

422 
.      405 

.  1.862 

100.0 

1,862 

loao 

1,830    100.0 

1.417 

100.0 

852    100.0 

Heavy 132       7.1         14       0.7         13       0.7          6       04  0      0 

Medium... 301      16.1         60        3.3         36        1.9         23        1  7  3          3 

Light 467      25.1         159        8.5        151        8.3          72        5.1  23       2  7 

Nonuser 962      51.7    1,629      87.5    1,630      89.1     1,316      92.8  826     97.0 

Total 1,862    100.0    1,862    100.0    1,830    100.0    1,417    100.0  852    100.0 

TABLE  5.— USE  OF  OTHER  HALLUCINOGENS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION 

Before 
(months)  After  (months) 

-6  to  0              0  to  S               4  to  9              10  to  21  22  to  33 

Nun»-      Per-     Num-       Per-     Num-       Per-     Num-       Per-  Num-      Per- 

Usago                ber      cent        ber      cant        ber      cent        ber      cent  ber      cent 

Heavy 5        03           2        0.2           5        0.3           3        02  0       0 

Medium..   56        3.0          32        1.7         30        1.7          19        1.4  0       0 

Light 665      35.7         143        7.7         130        7.0          90        6.4  34       4.D 

Nonuser 1,136     61.0    1.683      90.4    1,665      91.0    1,305     92.0  818     96.0 

Total 1,862     100.0     1,862     100. 0     1,830     100.0     1.417     100.0  852    100.0 

TABLE6.-USE  OF  NARCOTICS  BEFORE  AND  AFTERSTARTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRANSCEN- 
DENTAL MEDIATION 


Before  (months) 
-6  too 


After  (months) 


0  to3 


4  to  9 


10  to  21 


22  to  S3 


Usage 


Num- 
ber 


Per-     Num- 
cenl        ber 


Per-    Num- 
cent        ber 


Per-     Num- 
cent        ber 


Per-    Num-      P«- 
cent       ber     east 


Heavy 12  0.6  1  0. 1  1  0. 1  1       0. 1  0  » 

Medtum... 17  .9  2  .2  2  2  2           2  0  B 

Light 286  15.4  47  2.5  39  2.1  30       2.1  10  L2 

Nonuser 1,547  83.1  1,812  97.2  1,788  97.6  1,384      97,6  842  »• 

Total 1,862  100.0  1.862  100.0  1.830  100.0  l,4ir  100.0  852  100.0 
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l(^BLE  7. USE  OF  AMPHETAMINES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION 


TABLE  9.-USE  OF  "HARD  LIQUOR"  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL MEDITATION 


Before 
(months) 

-6to0 

After  (months) 

0to3 

4  to  9 

10  to  21 

22  to  33 

Usage 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-      Per- 
ber      cent 

ItaW 

30 

1.6 

5.2 

25.2 

68.0 

7 
11 

104 
1,740 

0.4 

.6 

5.6 

93.4 

3 

9 

79 

1,739 

C.2 

.5 

4.3 

95.0 

2 
2 

49 
1,364 

0.1 

.2 

3.4 

96.3 

0        0 

Mediuo... 

Ligm 

Hoower... 

96 

470 

1,266 

0        0 

10        1.2 

842      98.8 

Total.. 

1.862 

100.0 

1,862 

100.0 

1,830 

lOOO 

1,417 

100.0 

852    100.0 

TABLE  8.- 

USE  OF  BARBITURATES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRAN- 
SCENDENTAL MEDITATION 

Before  (months) 
— 6toO 

After  (months) 

0to3 

4  to  9 

10  to  21 

22  to  33 

Usag* 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-      Per- 
ber      cent 

Heavy  

19 

1.0 

2.3 

13.9 

82.8 

l 

7 

56 

1,798 

0.1 

.4 

2.9 

96.6 

3 

3 

37 

1,787 

0.2 

.2 

2.0 

97.6 

1 

2 

27 

1,387 

0.1 

.1 

1.9 

97.9 

0       0 

Medium... 

Uiht 

Nonuser... 

43 

258 

1,542 

1         .1 

8       I.O 

843     98.9 

Total 

1,862 

100.0 

1,862 

100.0 

1,830 

100.0 

1,417 

100.0 

852    100.0 

Before 
(months) 

-6  too 

After  (months) 

0to3 

4  to  9 

Num-      Per- 
ber      cent 

10  to  21 

22  to  33 

Usage 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-       Per- 
bef       cent 

Heavy 

Medium 

50 
...      295 

2.7 
15.8 
41.4 
40.1 

21 

149 

646 

1  046 

1.2 

8.0 
34.7 
56.1 

16 

100 

551 

1.161 

0  9 
5.5 

20.1 
63.5 

8 

52 
365 
992 

0.6 

3.7 

25.8 

69.9 

3        0  4 
22        2.6 

Light 

Nonuser 

...      770 
...      747 

187      21.9 
640      75. 1 

Total 

...  1,862 

100.0 

1.862 

100.0 

1,830 

100.0 

1,417 

100.0 

852    100.0 

TABLE  10.— USE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PACKS  OF  CIGARETTES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  STARTING 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  MEDITATION 

Before(  months) 
-6to0 

After  (months) 

0to3 

4  to  9 

10  to  21 

22  to  33 

Usage 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-       Per- 
ber      cant 

Heavy 

Medium 

LighL 

Nonuser 

-.      503 
...      180 
...      203 
...      976 

27.0 

9.7 

10.9 

52.4 

314 

165 

186 

1,197 

16.9 

8.9 

10.0 

64.2 

222 

136 

153 

1,309 

12.2 
7.4 
8.9 

71.5 

118 

86 

105 

1,108 

8.4 

6.0 

7.4 

78.2 

49       5.7 

34        4.0 

55        6.4 

714      83.9 

ToUl 

...  1,862 

100.0 

1,862 

100.0 

1,830 

100.0 

1,417 

loao 

852     100.0 

2.  Stanford  Research  Institute  Study 
A  study  conducted  by  Stanford  Research 
Institute  (Otis,  1972)  tends  to  corroborate 
these  findings.  Questionnaires  (Otis  Physical 
and  Behavioral  Inventory:  Form  A)  were 
distributed  to  persons  attending  a  one- 
month  TM  course  in  August,  1971.  Of  the  620 
re^>ondee8,  396  reported  that  they  had 
given  up  all  drugs  after  starting  meditation. 
Fbrty-two  of  them  were  a  group  of  49  who 
had  formerly  used  opiates. 

In  a  similar  study  on  a  random  sample  of 
TM  practitioners  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
International  Meditation  Society,  a  non- 
profit educational  organization  established  In 
the  state  of  California,  of  199  practitioners 
who  had  taken  drugs,  109  (67%)  claimed 
that  they  had  completely  given  up  drugs. 
Seven  of  10  opiate  users  made  the  same  claim. 
TiM  overwhelming  effect  was  a  decrease  In 
drug  use  by  people  who  took  up  TM  and  con- 
tinued Its  practice. 

3.  City  Hospital,  Malmo,  Sweden 
Brautlgam  (1971)  solicited  the  partlclpa- 
tton  of  known  users  (known  through  treat- 


ment for  hepatitis)  of  hashhlsb  and  hard 
drug^s  (LSD,  amphetamines  and  opiates), 
most  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  drug 
use  offenses.  The  twenty  iisers  were  divided 
randomly  Into  an  experimental  group,  which 
was  taught  TM,  and  a  control  group,  which 
was  engaged  In  group  counseling  about  as 
frequently  as  the  experimental  group  was 
engaged  In  training  In  TM  and  follow-up 
guidance.  Both  groups  were  subdivided  Into 
users  of  "hard"  drugs  (LSD,  amphetamines, 
opiates)  and  'light"  drugs  (hashish  only). 
All  the  subjects  had  used  the  hard  drugs  at 
least  10  times  In  the  six  months  preceding 
the  study,  and  tisers  of  hasbhlsh  In  both 
groups  had  used  It  about  20  times  In  the 
month  preceding  the  study. 

After  three  months  of  practicing  TM,  the 
experimental  subjects  had  reduced  their  use 
of  hashish  to  about  three  times  per  month 
per  person.  The  control  subjects,  In  con- 
trast, were  using  hashish  about  18  times 
per  month  per  person. 

In  the  month  before  the  study  began,  use 
of  "hard"  drags  was  about  three  times  per 


month  per  Individual  In  both  the  control 
and  experimental  groups.  After  three 
months,  the  meditators  were  using  hard 
drugs  about  0.2  times  per  month  per  sub- 
ject, on  the  average,  while  the  control  group 
increased  drug  use  to  about  seven  times  per 
month  per  subject. 

4.  Shafll,  Lavely,  Jaffe  Study 
In  another  study,  using  a  questionnaire 
survey,  the  authors  sought  to  discover  the 
effect  of  mediation  on  their  subjects'  use  of 
marijuana.  While  only  15  percent  of  a  non- 
mediated  control  group  had  decreased  or 
stopi>ed  their  use  of  marijuana  during  the 
preceding  three  months,  among  the  medi- 
tators proportions  ranging  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  (depending  on  the  length  of  time 
since  their  Instruction)  had  decreased  or 
stopped  their  use  during  the  first  three 
months  after  instruction  in  meditation.  The 
authors  also  found  that  the  longer  a  person 
had  practiced  meditation,  the  more  likely  It 
was  that  he  had  decreased  or  stopped  his  iise 
of  marijuana. 


NUMBER  OF  MARIJUANA  USERS  WHO  DECREASED  OR  STOPPED  USING  MARIJUANA 


Meditators 


Time  ot  stopping  or  decreasing 
(months) 


1(N-13) 


N 


Percent 


ll(N  =  14) 
N  Percent 


lll(N  =  16) 


IV(N  =  21) 


V(N  =  13) 


—       Nonmeditator  controls 
(N=46) 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Percent 


0   3 6                  46  8                  57                    9  56  18  86  10 

Stopped 3                  23  8                  57                    7  44  12  57  9 

0   6 .      .  5                  36                    7  44  17  81  .1 

Slopped 4                  28                    4  25  13  62  U 

0    12 .  .  ..                 10  62  15  71  12 

Stopped .  .                        .  6  38  14  67  10 

0   24 "                                                                                                                     16  76  12 

Stopped .                 12  56  10 

0   36.  ...                                                                                j2 

Stopped 10 


77  7  12 

69  7  14 

85  11  25 

77  10  25 

92 - 

77  - 

92 

77 

92 - 

77 


Note:  Adopted  from:  Shafii,  M.,  R.  Lavely  and  R.  Jaffe,  "Meditation  and  Marfjuana,"  The  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  vol.  131,  No.  1,  January,  1974. 


5,  SultabUlty  of  TM  to  Drug  Rehabilitation 

TM  seems  partlcvUarly  suited  to  drug  re- 

habUltatlon,  as  the  following  excerpts  from 

Ontg  Forum «  magazine  summarize: 

(1)  "TM's  potential  In  the  drug  abuse  field 


•Marcus,  J.,  "Transcendental  Mediation: 
A  new  Method  of  Reducing  Drug  Abuse," 
Drug  Forum,  vol.  3  (2).  Winter  1974. 


Is  not  as  limited  as  current  treatment  meth- 
ods. If  TM  does  bring  happiness  or  content- 
ment, cause  strees  and  tension  to  be  released 
and  afford  a  non-chemical  meams  of  expand- 
ing consclousnese,  It  may  be  an  alternative 
to  drug  abuse  whatever  an  Individual's  rea- 
sons are  for  abusing  drugs  and  whatever  are 
the  drugs  being  abused.  The  Boope  of  the 
therapeutic  communities,  and  moet  certainly 
methadone   maintenance.   Is  not   as   bixjad. 


Methadone  maintenance  Is  only  available  to 
heroin  addicts  meeting  certain  criteria  for 
admission  to  a  program  (generally  volun- 
teers, over  18  years  of  age;  2  years  of  addic- 
tion and  typically  no  mixed  drug  abuse;  free 
of  severe  psychiatric  disorders  and  major 
medical  problems)  and.  alone,  does  nothing 
about  the  underlying  causee  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. The  ther^eutlc  communities,  as  a  min- 
imum, require  18  months  of  full-time  atten- 
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dance,  seriously  limiting  tbslr  c^pa*!.  and 
cannot  effectively  reach  the  Aon-addlct 
abuser.' 

(3)  "TM  l3  less  expensive  than  methadone 
maintenance  and  certainly  lees  expensive 
than  the  therapeutic  communltlee.  After  the 
Intlal  Instruction  and  a  foUow-up  period  to 
check  that  the  technique  Is  being  correctly 
practiced.  It  Is  essentially  a  do-it-yourself 
technique  which  does  not  Involve  even  the 
regtilar  use  of  a  facility  to  administer  drugs 
and  do  urine  testing.'  Pychotheraj>eutlo 
communities  have  been  eetlmated  to  cost  be- 
tween (IS  and  $26  per  member  per  day  as 
compared  with  t7  a  day  for  Jail  and  from 
$a.fiO  to  (S  00  per  day,  Indefinitely,  for  metha- 
done maintenance. 

(3)  "TM  treats  drug  abuse  as  a  side  effect 
of  Its  principal  purpose  which  la  the  over- 
all development  of  the  Individual.  One  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  TM  is  not  Stigmatized 
In  any  way  as  a  sick  person  or  a  drug  ahuser 
as  Is  the  case  with  methadone  maintenance 
therapy  or  the  therapeutic  commnnltlee. 

(4)  "It  Is  not  necessary  to  view  TM  as  an 
alternative  to  drugs,  from  whV:b,  in  many 
Instances,  the  drug  user  doea  net  want  to 
dlssaasoclate.  The  termination  or  r«duotU>n  of 
drug  abuse  Is  said  to  occur  natumlly  as  life 
becomes  more  fulfilling  and  drugs  become 
less  pleasurable. 

(5)  "TM  supplies  a  new  role  as  mediator 
whldi  may  be  attractive  and  may  serve  as  a 
buffer  against  the  drug  abuser's  old  life- 
style. There  Is  a  positive  role  change,  not 
merely  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  old  role 
of  drug  abuser. 

(6)  "TM  does  not  Involve  the  u4e  of  drugs, 
which  may  be  harmful  over  the  long  term." 

6.  Drug  Prevention 
A   further    quote   from    Marciw    In    Drug 
Forum,    magazine    summarizes    the    possible 
preventive  properties  of  TM. 

(1)  "If  TM  has  the  attributes  thftt  medita- 
tors give  to  It,  It  may  be  most  cdTectlve  as 
a  preventive  measure  primarily  because  It 
may  be  taught  to  children  before  {hey  reach 
the  age  when  they  are  susceptible  to  drug 
abuse  .  .  .  the  child  beginning  TM  st  an  early 
age  wUl  approach  the  age  of  drug  tempta- 
tion much  better  equipped.  . .  .  Tb«t  longer  an 
LndlvlduaJ  has  meditated,  the  greater  may  be 
his  resistance  to  drugs. 

(2)  "TM  seems  to  be  a  susbtltute  for 
drugs  for  some  people.  Meditators  elalm  that 
they  are  unlikely  to  go  back  to  drugs  after 
TM  because  of  the  Joy  and  fulflllment  in 
their  lives  and  because  drugs  seem  less  pleas- 
urable and  Interfere  with  meditation.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  Increased  self -awareness 
reported  by  meditators.  Including  a  new 
awareness  of  the  body  and  the  debilitating 
effects  of  foreign  substances.  It  m#y  also  be 
a  consequence  of  the  Immense  relaxation 
achieved  through  the  practice  of  TM,  result- 
ing In  a  release  of  stress  and  tensions.  .  .  . 

(3)  "TM  opens  up  new  opportttnltles  for 
social  contacts  without  drugs  and  may  create 
a  healthful  peer  group  pressure  to  avoid  the 
use  of  drugs  and,  instead,  to  meditate." 

7.  TM  In  Therapeutic  Communities* 
TM  has  been  used  successfully  In  pilot 
projects  In  a  number  of  therapeutic  com- 
munities In  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  Area.  At 
Walden  House  (San  Pranclsco),  a  70  bed 
facility.  IS  to  30  Individuals  had  been  taught 
TM  as  of  May  1973,  and  at  Group  Community 
Service,  Inc.  (Berkeley  and  Oakland)  and 
Soul    Site    Community    Service,    Inc.    (Ber- 


'  We  realize  that  there  la  s  divergence  of 
opinion  on  the  efficacy  of  the  major  treatment 
modalities. 

*  We  realize  that  many  program  clients 
must  at  least  temporarily  have  soclaJ  support 
and  control. 

•  Summary  adi^ited  from  Mucus.  J„  op. 
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keley)  as  of  such  date  approximately  20  in- 
dividuals had  been  taught  TM.  Those  In- 
structed Included  members  of  the  staff  and 
trainees  (advanced  members  of  the  therape- 
utic community) .  John  Alves,  the  director  of 
the  Oroup  and  Soul  Site  programs  reported 
that  those  reg^arly  practicing  TM  appeared 
to  have  Increased  self-oonfldence  and  were 
acting  much  more  positively.  They  reported 
a  new  peacefulness  and  were  not  using  drugs. 
Those  therapeutic  community  members  who 
were  taught  TM  had  for  the  most  part  been 
heroin  addicts  and  Included  a  number  of 
poorly  educated  minority  group  members.  As 
previously  noted,  the  simplicity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  TM  makes  It  feasible  for  use  by  any- 
one. At  Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters,  a 
therapeutic  community  In  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia. 16  residents  and  7  staff  have  learned  TM 
with  similar  results. 

An  additional  13  such  treatment  centers  In 
the  San  Pranclsco  area  have  requested  TM 
programs  and  around  the  country  another  44 
have  also  requested  TM  programs  relating  to 
drug  rehabilitation. 

B.  Mental  heeUth   research,   inpatient 

The  Institute  of  Living,  a  400  bed  private 
psychiatric  hospital  located  In  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  Is  conducting  a  three-year 
study  on  TM.  Frontiers  of  Psychiatry ''  maga- 
zine reports  on  some  early  findings: 

One  of  these  (experimental  groups)  re- 
ceived training  In  alpha  EEC  biofeedback; 
the  other  was  taught  the  simple  meditation 
procedures  known  as  transcendental  medita- 
tion. Controls  were  provided  by  a  group  of 
normal  subjects,  who  participated  randomly 
In  one  of  the  training  procedures,  and  by  a 
group  of  Inpatients  who  received  no  train- 
ing at  all. 

Selected  psychophysiologic  variables  were 
monitored  before,  during  and  at  two-week 
Intervals  after  the  training  period.  .  .  . 

The  study  Included  ezperlmeutatlou  with 
the  Wolpe-lAzarus  muscle-relaxation  tech- 
niques which.  In  contrast  with  alpha  bio- 
feedback and  meditation,  was  found  to  be 
"marginally  useful.  If  at  all."  said  Dr. 
Stroebel,  who  studied  the  methods  of  bio- 
feedback under  Elmer  Green,  Ph.  D.,  at  the 
Mennlnger  Foundation.  .  .  . 

"We  have  always  tried  to  get  patients,  and 
well  people,  to  assume  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  health  and  well-being,"  Dr.  Olueck 
stressed,  "but  It's  one  thing  to  Instruct  the 
patient  to  relax,  lose  some  anxiety,  and  still 
have  blm  so  anxious  he's  ready  to  Jump  out 
of  his  skin.  There  Is  no  reinforcement  for 
what  we  are  telling  him.  But,  If  we  teach 
him  to  meditate  and  his  anxiety  drops 
sharply,  frequently  after  the  first  meditation 
session,  there  is  an  Immediate  reward — 'Qee, 
It  made  me  feel  better' — an  immediate  en- 
couragement to  continue  meditating." 
Meditation  Preferred? 

The  reeearchers  have  discovered  so  far  that 
the  meditation  procedure  may  turn  out  to  be 
preferred  for  use  In  Institutions,  as  well  as 
by  the  patients  themselves.  The  meditation 
subjects  have  waxed  more  enthusiastic  about 
this  method  than  the  biofeedback  patients 
have  about  their  training.  "Presently,  It  looks 
as  If  alpha  biofeedback  Is  not  going  to  be- 
come a  terribly  practical  tool  as  an  adjixnct 
to  treatment  because  It  Is  too  expensive  and 
too  tedious  to  operate,"  Dr.  Stroebel  said. 
Nevertheless,  self-inducement  of  alpha-state 
calm  or  the  simple  meditation  techniques  de- 
scribed, might  be  "just  the  answer"  for  the 
undeistaffed,  poorly  funded  large  public  in- 
stitutions— mental  hospitals  and  prisons — 
since  they  could  provide  easy-to-teach  anti- 
anxiety routines  for  large  numbers  of 
patients. 


"We  fe«l,"  Dr.  Stroebel  concluded,  "that 
having  patients  take  reeponslblUty  for  aspects 
of  their  own  health  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
major  breakthrough.  Presently,  the  psychia- 
trist must  approximate  treatment  of  Idiosyn- 
cratic Ills  according  to  general  theoretic  mod- 
els of  etiology.  Self -treatment  may  begin  to 
free  the  psychiatrist  from  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  modem  medicine — and  hla  patient 
from  Its  ever-rising  costs." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  article,  both 
Wolpe-Ijasarus  relaxation  therapy  and'alpba 
biofeedback  programs  have  been  dropped  for 
lack  of  patient  Lnterest."  In  contrast,  the  TIC 
program  has  been  expanded  to  Include  iSO 
patients. 

C.  Transcendental  meditation  in  correctional 
institutions 

A  number  of  studies  on  the  positive  effects 
of  TM  indicated  that  It  may  have  potential 
as  an  Intervention  technique  in  the  area  of 
criminal  behavior.  These  studies  have  shown 
reductions  In  drug  abuse,  alcoholism  physio- 
logical measures  which  correlated  with  ag- 
gression, tension,  anxiety  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  maladaptive  behavior  patterns  some- 
times associated  with  sociopaths  (e.g.,  psy. 
chosomatlc  disease  and  mental  Illness  includ- 
ing aggressive  psychosis  and  neurotlclsm). 

One  of  the  first  studies  of  TM  in  the  prison 
environment  was  conducted  by  Orms-John- 
son  using  hardcore  addicts  from  the  NARA 
(Narcotics  Addicts  Rehabilitation  Act)  pro- 
gram  at  the  Pederal  Correctional  Institution 
at  La  Tuna.  Texas  (Orme -Johnson,  1973). 

Twelve  narcotics  addict-prisoners  in  this 
program  were  tested  with  respect  to  fre- 
quency of  spontaneous  galvanic  skin  re- 
sponse (GSR),  a  physiological  Index  of 
anxiety,  and  were  given  the  Minnesota  Mul- 
tiphasic Personality  Inventory  (MMPI)  be- 
fore beginning  TM  and  again  two  months 
later.  They  were  compared  with  a  non- 
medltatlng  control  group  of  seven  prlsonepg 
measured  at  the  same  times. 

Over  a  two  month  period,  the  percent  de- 
crease in  spontaneous  GSR  was  significantly 
greater  for  regular  meditators  than  for  ir- 
regular meditators  in  the  two  month  period 
and  overall  decrease  in  spontaneous  GSR 
was  significant   (r  =  .72,  p<.01). 

There  was  a  correlation  (r=.e8)  between 
the  decrease  in  spontaneoiis  GSR  and  de- 
crease In  obseasive-compulslveness  as  meas- 
ured by  the  MMPI.  A  reduction  In  compul- 
slveness  Indicates  an  increase  In  behavioral 
flexibility.  It  was  concluded  that  medltatlcm 
provides  a  profound  physiological  and  psy- 
chological basis  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners  and  that  regularity  of  meditation  U 
crucial  to  Its  effectiveness. 

A  second  study  was  completed  In  Febru- 
ary 1972,  at  a  state  prison  at  StUl  water, 
Minnesota.  The  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inven- 
tory (Splelberger) ,  a  measure  of  momentary 
and  general  anxiety,  was  administered 
weekly  over  a  ten-week  period  to  experimen- 
tal and  control  groups.  Initially,  there  was 
no  significant  decrease  In  anxiety  levels  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  be  Instructed  ta 
TM  and  the  controls.  Within  a  few  dsyi 
practice,  the  meditating  group  showed  sig- 
nificantly reduced  levels  of  both  momentary 
and  general  anxiety  below  those  of  the  con- 
trols. Anxiety  In  the  meditators  did  not 
show  a  gradual  decline  but  was  reduced 
quickly  and  remained  at  a  low  level. 

These  positive  research  results  were  the 
basis  of  developing  an  ongoing  treatment 
program  at  the  Pederal  Correctional  Institu- 
tion (PCI)  In  Lompoc,  California.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  demonstrate  that  TM  has  a 
strong  potential  as  a  rehabllltaUon  tech- 
nique compatible  with  the  correcUonal  »t- 
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BOiphere.  Emphasis  was  placed  in  evaluation 
of  teachers  and  teaching  materials  used,  and 
^■teloplng  a  staff  and  Inmate  commitment 
to  continuing  a  TM  program  after  the  pilot 
program  ended.  An  evaluation  at  the  pro- 
grsm  found: 

(1)  Immediate  and  lasting  reductions  of 
■nxlety  were  recorded  for  meditators; 

(3)  A  high  degree  of  personality  change 
was  reported  which  correaponded  with  the 
regularity  of  meditation  and  reduction  of 
anxiety: 

(3)  The  program  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  acceptance  by  Inmates  and  staff; 

(4)  A  rsducUCHi  in  the  number  of  vlola- 
tlons  of  prison  rules;  and 

(5)  An  Increase  In  the  participation  of 
Inmates  In  self-Improvement  and  recreation- 
al activities. 

The  Lompoc  study  concluded  that  TU.  can 
be  taught  economioally  and  effectively  in  the 
institutional  environment.  Anxiety  reduc- 
tloo  may  be  linked  to  a  reduction  of  custo- 
dial problem  behavior  and  drug  abuse. 

Further  research  has  begun  at  Lompoc 
FCI;  PCI,  Milan,  Michigan;  Terra  Haute 
Penitentiary,  Indiana;  Englewood  Youth 
Omter,  Colorado;  The  Federal  Touth  <3en- 
ter,  Ashland,  Kentucky;  and  the  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Center,  Los  Angeles  (Bureau  of  IMs- 
ons  contractor  for  aftercare  services)  to  test 
tbe  effects  of  TM  on  aggressive  and  self -de- 
structive behavior  (suicide  and  drug  abuse). 
Behavior  Modification  and  another  medi- 
tation technique  are  being  used  In  several 
of  these  programs  as  control  techniques.  Over 
twenty  other  prisons  In  the  n.S.,  Canada, 
England  and  Germany  are  actively  seeking 
experimental  programs  in  TM. 

Several  Federal  institutions  (Milan,  Michi- 
gan; Lompoc,  California;  Englewood,  Colo- 
rado; Tallahassee,  Florida;  Springfield,  Mls- 
aouri)  and  state  Institutions  (Nevada,  In- 
diana, Alaska,  Maryland)  are  developing  or 
have  already  started  TM  pilot  projects.  A 
growing  number  of  other  institutions  have 
requested  more  information  regarding  TM 
SB  a  treatment  technique.  As  funds  become 
available  for  Institutions  to  try  TM,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  these  and  other  Institutions 
would  enthusiastically  commit  staff  and  fa- 
cilities for  TM  projects. 

m.     CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  from  any  single  study  mentioned 
In  this  document  when  viewed  In  isolation 
may  serve  only  to  arouse  curlouslty  or  in- 
spire further  research — certainly  further  re- 
search Is  Indicated.  However,  evidence  of  the 
consistent  effectiveness  of  the  technique  of 
Transcendental  Meditation  to  accelerate  the 
rehabilitation  process  Indicates  that  far  more 
Is  at  hand. 

The  cost  of  human  suffering  \a  beyond  our 
ability  to  quantify.  Each  and  every  citizen 
must  pay  the  price  of  our  inability  to  end 
deviance  In  all  Its  manifestations.  We.  as  a 
nation,  no  longer  can  afford  to  reject  prom- 
ising methodologies  simply  because  they  are 
new.  The  newness  of  a  thing  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  Its  potential. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  effectiveness 
of  TM  In  the  fields  of  rehabilitation.  More 
evidence  may  be  needed,  but  let  us  gather 
that  evidence  by  implementing  full  programs 
in  Transcendental  Meditation  in  the  areas 
of  life  that  are  so  in  need  of  improvement. 
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EFFECT  OF  6-PERCENT  SURCHARGE 
ON  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENT TRUCKERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  1974  issue  of  Overdrive,  there  is  an 
article  which  describes  the  effect  of  the 
6-percent  siircharge  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Nation's  independent 
truckers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  in  view  of  the  fact  another 
shutdown  Is  bein«  considered  for  mid- 
May,  f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What    the    6-PEiicxirr    StrxcHAacx    Rsaixt 
Mkans   in    Domuts   and    Sxnse 

The  so-called  Unity  CconnUttee  that  al- 
legedly represented  the  nation's  Independent 
truckers  during  the  first  week  of  February 
thought  the  6%  surcharge  was  a  great  thing. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  tangible,  dollar-in- 
the-pocket  Item  that  the  truckers  got.  Iron- 
ically, It  was  not  even  originally  asked  for, 
since  It  Is  Inflationary,  and,  at  best,  would  be 
temporary.  Besides,  thinking  truckers  knew — 
as  has  already  been  proven  by  newspaper  edi- 
torials stating  that  the  truckers  got  what 
they  wanted — that  such  a  surcharge  might 
only  be  temp<»iu7,  and  would  not  cover  the 
Increased  cost  of  fuel  and  loss  of  time  im- 
f>osed  by  the  fake  fuel  shortage. 

For  those  truckers  vrtio  have  not  yet  shown 
their  neighbors  and  friends.  In  simple  Ian- 
gauge  and  direct  numbers,  here  Is  an  easy 
example  for  you  to  look  at,  to  see  exactly  how 
much  the  6%  surcharge  means. 

Remember:  the  surcharge  does  not  affect 
any  exempt  hauler,  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  companies  that  did  not  file  for 
It,  and  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
companies  who  revised  their  contracts  to 
offer  the  owner-operators  less  money  than 
before,  so  that  they  would  think  they  were 
getting  a  surcharge,  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
not. 

Here,  then.  In  dollars  and  sense,  Is  the 
wonderful  sellout  folks  thought  was  so 
wonderful : 

Suppoee  you  drive  10,000  revenue  miles  in 
a  month.  Suppose,  also,  that  you  gross,  before 
expenses,  40«  per  revenue  mile.  This  means 
that  your  truck  would  gross  $4,000  for  tboee 
10,000  revenue  miles. 

Now,  let  us  assume  you  get  the  6%  sur- 
charge. You  multiply  6%  times  84.000,  right? 
That  gives  you  $240  extra  dollars  for  the 
10,000  revenue  miles. 

In  May.  1973,  when  fuel  was  30  cents  a 
gallon,  and,  assuming  you  got  as  much  as  5 
miles  per  gaUon  (a  bit  high,  but  let's  use 
that  figure) ,  you  would  have  paid  out  a  total 
of  $600  for  fuel.  (3.000  gaUons  at  30«  per 
gaUon.)  Therefore,  If  aU  other  expenses  are 
eqxial.  In  May,  1978  yoxir  total  revenue  after 
fuel  would  have  been  $3,400.  Right? 

Okay,  now,  let's  move  on  up  to  May,  1974 — 
or  even  February,  1974.  when  fuel  approaches 
60<  per  gallon.  That's  30<  per  gallon  more 
than  last  May,  right? 

Assvmiing  you  would  be  getting  tbe  same 
mileage  (which  you  wouldnX  due  to  lower 
speed  limits,  etc.)  then,  the  3,000  gaUons  of 
fuel  would  cost  you  $1,000.  Even  if  you  add 
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the  6%  surcharge  (6%  ViiDtt  t4.000  =  »240  = 
•4,340)  you  now  come  up  with  tbia: 

Oro8S  revenue . 94.340 

Fuel  expense .^ 1.000 

Oross  revenue  before  all  otber 
expenses   . 3,340 

In  other  words,  %\0O  per  month  less  than 
»  j^ar  ago.  even  with  the  OTc  surcharge. 

And  that  doesn't  take  Into  consideration 
the  loss  of  time,  the  extra  meals  yeu  buy.  the 
extra  motel  rooms  you  have  to  shell  out  for, 
etc.,  etc.  Nor  the  general  cost  Increases  that 
have  gone  into  efTect.  nor  the  Inflationary 
rate  of  the  past  year  which  Is  almost  10% 
based  on  cost  of  living. 

In  short,  you  are  still  coming  out  on  the 
short  end. 

If,  however,  the  fuel  prices  were  rolled  back 
to  last  May's  level,  you  would  be,  while  not 
gaining  anything,  at  least  not  losing  that 
extra  tl60  per  month.  Just  for  increased  fuel 
costs 

THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  act«d  on  the  Important  legis- 
lation which  creates  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

The  creation  of  this  agoicy  comes  at  a 
time  when  Congress  and  the  Nation  can 
look  back  and  assess  the  performance  of 
our  various  institutions  during  the  try- 
ing \\-inter  months  of  the  energy  crisis. 
While  any  such  assessment  is  easier  in 
hindsight,  one  thing  is  as  clear  now  as 
it  was  last  winter — much  of  the  success 
of  our  energy  programs  and  policies  was 
based  on  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  caused  by  the  constantly 
changing  energy  situation. 

However,  the  successes  of  State  and 
local  governments  came  too  often  in 
spite  of  Federal  regulations  and  p>olicies 
rather  than  because  of  them.  In  a  series 
of  energy-  hearings  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  heard  much  testimony 
about  the  way  the  crisis  affected  the  op- 
erations of  State  and  local  governments. 
We  heard  from  the  Governor  of  Maine 
that  he  could  not  get  information  from 
FEO  concerning  the  extent  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  energy  shortages  he  could  ex- 
pect. We  talked  in  Boston  with  State  and 
local  energy  ofQcials  from  otlier  New 
England  States  and  they  all  told  us  that 
their  ocaces  were  understaffed,  their  au- 
thorities unclear  and  their  responsibil- 
ities undefined. 

The  FEA  Act  provides  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  other  energy-related 
problems  faced  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  its  provisions  have  special 
significance  to  them.  First,  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  FEA  officer  responsible  for 
Federal  and  State  coordination  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  This  provision  llfta 
the  State  liaison  official  oi«t  of  the  endless 
maze  of  titles  and  departments  and 
places  the  person  responsible  for  this 
Imitortant  task  under  direct  conces- 
sional scrutiny  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
public. 

Second,  the  act  requires  the  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  participation  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  resolution  of 


emergency  problems.  It  specifically  re- 
quires the  FEA  to  allow  State  govern- 
ments to  comment,  where  practicable,  on 
FEA  policies,  rules,  and  regualtlons  that 
affect  their  operations.  Further,  the  act 
requires  FEA  to  provide  State  govern- 
ments with  the  Information  and  techni- 
cal assistance  they  need  to  thoughtfully 
and  properly  exercise  their  energy-re- 
lated rwponslbilltles  and  authorities. 

The  Senate-pEissed  bill  required  the 
PEA  to  provide  time  for  comment  on 
rules  and  regulations  and  Information  to 
local  governments  as  well  as  State  gov- 
ernments. The  conferees  chose,  however, 
to  limit  this  responsibility  to  State  gov- 
ernments as  a  practical  matter.  This 
change  in  no  way  affects  FEA's  obligation 
to  local  governments  set  forth  in  other 
sections  of  the  act  and  does  not  diminish 
the  Important  role  played  by  locsd  gov- 
ernments in  such  areas  as  conservation 
and  utility  rate  setting. 

Third,  the  act  authorizes  the  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator to  reimburse  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  use  of  their  facilities 
and  personnel,  and  enter  with  them  into 
contracts,  lesises  Eind  cooperative  agree- 
ments. This  means  that  in  many  cases 
where  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  administering  Federal  programs 
and  policies  the  FEA  Administrator  can 
now  remove  the  attendant  financial  bur- 
den of  supporting  these  programs. 

Tliese  provisions  fill  many  of  the  gaps 
In  Federal  energy  policy  encountered  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  this 
past  winter  and  will  serve  to  restore  the 
proper  balance  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  responsibilities. 


U.8.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  Just  over 
14  months  ago,  I  took  the  floor  to  make 
a  statement  in  opposition  to  any  change 
in  UJ3.  policy  toward  tlie  totalitarian 
regime  of  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro.  Now 
in  light  of  the  State  Department's  re- 
cent decision  to  make  an  exception  to 
the  OAS-imposed  trade  embargo  on 
Cuba,  I  feel  compelled  to  not  just  reiter- 
ate my  position,  but  also  to  reemphasize 
why  such  a  change  in  policy  is  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  either  the  United  States 
or  of  free  Cubans  everjrwhere. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  United 
States  has  been  firmly  committed  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  In  two  world  wars  and 
a  host  of  minor  conflicts  we  have  fought 
to  preserve  freedom,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  peoples  around  the  world. 
Yet  today,  we  find  ourselves  ^ed,  not 
only  with  the  reality  of  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime 90  miles  from  our  shores,  but  with 
the  possibility  that  we,  by  our  own  ac- 
tions, will  help  entrench  that  regime  in 
power  and  aid  Soviet  designs  in  the 
process. 

That  is  the  message  I  read  from  the 
State  Department's  diecision  to  permit 
UJS.-owned  subsidiaries  in  Argentina 
to  sell  perhaps  as  many  as  45,000  cars 
and  trucks  to  Cuba.  Such  a  decision 
can  hardly  be  Justified  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  as  were  the  11  previous  excep- 
tions during  the  10-year  history  of  the 
embargo.  It  will  set  a  precedent  that 


could  make  a  mockery  out  of  the  existing 
trade  embargo.  Having  a^eed  to  pem^ 
this  sale,  on  what  grounds  is  the  State 
Department  to  reject  similar  applica- 
tions from  other  \J3.  subeMUartes  In 
foreign  nations? 

In  fact,  one  such  application  has  al- 
ready been  received;  a  subsidiary  of 
Studebaker-Worthlngton  in  Canada  la 
asking  permission  to  sell  locomotive*  to 
Cuba.  And,  as  was  the  case  in  Argentina, 
the  Canadian  Government  is  strongly 
supporting  Studebaker-Worthlngton's 
application.  Only  time  will  tell  if  the 
Canadians  will  put  on  as  much  pressure 
as  the  Argentinians,  but  given  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Argentinian  policy  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  that  other  foreign  nations 
will  not  attempt  to  emulate  it. 

In  short,  If  this  decision  by  the  State 
Department  is  not  rescinded,  we  will  be 
opening  the  door  to  increased  aid  to  Cas- 
tro and  throwing  a  damper  on  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Cuban  people  for  freedom 
from  the  Castro  regime.  Therefore,  I 
must  strongly  protest  this  decision  to 
permit  the  sale  of  cars  and  trucks  to 
Cuba  and  urge  that  It  be  rescinded. 

In  my  view,  such  a  rescission  is  neces- 
sary for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  we  must 
resassure  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where that  we  are  not  going  back  on  our 
commitment — as  expressed  in  the  Cuban 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  1963— 
to  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  self-determination:  and,  sec- 
ond, we  must  not  give  up,  without  getting 
something  substantive  in  return,  the  one 
remaining  lever  we  have  that  might 
cause  Castro  to  reconsider  his  close  ties 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  reevaluate  his 
policy  of  densring  freedom  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  recent  words  to  the  ef- 
fect that  diplomatic  ties  will  not  be  re- 
newed with  Castro's  Cuba  at  this  time,  I 
was  dismayed  to  hear  last  week  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  calling  for  a  new 
policy  on  Cuba.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  members  of  that  committee,  nothing 
could  be  more  shortsighted.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  Cuban  resolution  are  as 
valid  today  as  the  day  they  were  pro- 
mulgated and  it  behooves  the  Congress 
to  again  go  on  record  to  that  effect.  We 
cannot  give  encouragement  to  outside  in- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  this  hemis- 
phere any  more  than  we  can  compro- 
mise the  aspirations  of  others  for  the 
freedom  we  are  so  fortunate  to  enjoy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  nothing  hat 
happened  in  the  last  14  months  that 
would  indicate  that  Castro  is  any  more 
willing  than  he  ever  was  to  give  up  his 
aspirations  in  the  hemisphere  or  to  have 
mutually  beneficial  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Instead,  the  rap- 
idly increasing  influence  over  Cuba  ex- 
erted by  the  Soviet  Union  suggests  that 
our  no-recognition,  no-trade  policy  Is 
more  appropriate  than  ever.  Reversing  It 
would,  at  the  very  least,  be  tantamount 
to:  First,  conceding  the  Soviets  a  perma- 
nent foothold  90  miles  from  our  shores: 
second,  making  it  easier  for  the  SovlMi 
to  maintain  that  foothold:  third,  break- 
ing ftiith  with  those  who  still  believe  jw 
stand  for  freedom;  and  fourth,  adndttlBg 
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that  standing  up  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  too  high  a  price  for  modem  Amer- 
ica to  pay. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
%  matter  of  Intervention  on  behalf  of 
freedom.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
matter  of  not  intervening  on  behalf  of 
tyranny.  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  we  should  feel  compelled  to  do  busl- 
oeas  with  a  nation  with  whose  policies 
we  do  not  agree,  particularly  when  doing 
business  would  assist  the  Implementation 
of  thoee  policies. 

The  only  reason  for  changing  our  poli- 
cies would  be  If  there  was  something  to  be 
gained — some  tangible  benefit  that  could 
be  realized  towards  our  goal  of  a  world 
where  people  can  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. But,  what  do  we  gain  by  renewing 
diplomatic  relations  or  ending  the  trade 
embargo?  To  my  mind,  nothing. 

We  do  not  need  to  trade  with  Cuba. 
We  do  not  need  to  penalize  either  our 
own  security  or  that  of  the  free  nations 
of  Latin  America.  We  do  not  need  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  The 
Swiss  Government  representation  of  our 
Intwests  has  been  more  than  adequate  to 
handle  matters  of  local  concern  and,  in 
view  of  Castro's  increasing  subservience 
to  the  people  in  Moscow,  larger  matters 
can  best  be  handled  by  dealing  with  the 
country  that  really  calls  the  shots — the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  what  we  had  to  do 
back  at  the  time  of  the  mlmile  crisis  of 
1962,  and  things  are  no  different  today. 

In  fact,  Cuba  is  far  more  of  a  Soviet 
satellite  now  than  she  was  in  1962.  Over 
the  last  decade,  according  to  available 
ertimates.  Castro  has  borrowed  over  $6 
billion  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  is  continu- 
ing to  borrow  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  million  a 
day.  But,  in  stark  contrast  to  the  human- 
itarian economic  assistance  programs  of 
the  United  States,  the  Russians  have  in- 
sisted on  Cuban  slavery  as  the  price  for 
their  aid.  Not  merely  hoping  that  their 
investments  pay  dividends,  the  Russians 
have  insisted  on — and  have  obtained — 
more  and  more  control  over  all  aspects  of 
Cuban  life. 

The  best  example  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  recent  economic  agreements 
signed  by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  latest  package  deal,  signed  in  Jan- 
uary 1973.  gives  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
precedented  influence  over  the  Cuban 
economy.  In  exchange  for  a  13-year  de- 
ferral of  its  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union- 
then  estimated  to  be  well  over  $5  bil- 
lion—plus $390  million  worth  of  eco- 
nomic credits  and  assistance,  the  Castro 
government  granted  the  Soviet  Union  a 
direct  voice  in  the  decisionmaking  In 
27  key  areas  of  the  Cuban  economy.  And, 
If  this  were  not  enough,  February's  com- 
munique following  the  meeting  between 
Brezhnev  and  Castro  in  Havana,  indi- 
cates that  even  more  aid  may  be  forth- 
coming in  the  future.  And  what  price 
wiU  the  Cuban  people  have  to  pay  for 
that? 

These  are  but  two  examples;  there 
are  others:  the  vocal  support  given  by 
Castro  to  the  Soviet  hivasion  of  Czecho- 
atovakia  in  1968;  the  permission  granted 
oy  Castro  for  construction  of  a  Soviet 
sutenarine  base  at  Cienfuegos  in  1970; 
the  acceptance  by  Castro  of  changes  in 
the  vagrancy  laws  insisted  on  by  the 


Soviet  Union  in  1971;  the  adherence  of 
Castro  to  a  foreign  policy  more  closely 
hi  tune  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Ubion; 
and  the  wlllingnesB,  on  the  part  of 
Castro,  to  permit  Soviet  »avisen  to  take 
an  even  greater  role  In  both  the  eco- 
ncxnlc  and  military  planning  in  Cuba. 
Some  5,000  Russian  economic  advisers 
are  now  estimated  to  be  In  Cuba  and 
approximately  3,000  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers are  now  with  the  Cuban  military. 
At  least  50  of  these  are  with  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  army  and,  according  to 
the  London-based  Institute  for  the  study 
of  conflict,  some  advisers  have  been 
placed  as  far  down  as  the  battalion  level. 

Furthermore,  55  percent  of  the  foreign 
aid  granted  by  the  Soviet  Union  goes  to 
propping  up  the  Castro  regime,  yet  the 
Cuban  economy  is  still  in  deep  trouble. 
The  Soviets  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  rid  of  some  of  that  burden, 
and  Castro  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  use  trade  with  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  boosting  his  stock  with 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  folks  at 
home.  In  short,  Cuba  is  more  firmly  in 
the  Soviet  orbit  today  than  ever  before. 
And  any  move,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  wUl 
only  make  it  easier  for  the  Soviets  to 
maintain  their  foothold. 

The  irony  is  that  Castro  has  only  him- 
self to  blame  for  his  present  eomomlc 
dilemma.  Nationalization  of  the  indus- 
tries and  collectivization  of  the  farms 
stifled  initiative  ajid  discouraged  produc- 
tion in  the  early  1960*8.  A  followup  ef- 
fort to  diversify  the  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sugar  led  to  a  disastrous  drop  in 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  Castro  then 
turned  back  to  sugar,  but  in  his  effort  to 
achieve  both  economic  and  social  objec- 
tives, he  got  carried  away.  His  all-out 
attempt  to  have  the  Cuban  nation 
achieve  a  10  milUon  ton  sugar  harvest 
in  1970  resulted  in  disaster.  By  extending 
the  cane  cutting  season  to  a  full  year 
and  by  cutting  the  ratoons,  an  8.5  mil- 
lion ton  harvest  was  achieved,  but  the 
next  year  the  harvest  dropped  to  5.9 
million  tons  and  in  1972  it  was  down  to 
4.0  million  tons.  As  of  now,  the  sugar 
industry  in  Cuba  is  less  productive  than 
when  Castro  came  to  power  in  1959. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  the  sugar  man- 
power mobilization  in  1970  resulted  in 
the  dropoff  of  production  in  other  areas 
and  the  concept  of  moral  Incentives — 
plaques  rather  than  pesos — has  led  to 
an  increase  in  absenteeism  and  a  decline 
in  pnxluctive  effort.  As  a  consequence, 
Castro  has  Initiated  at  Moscow's  behest, 
stricter  laws  against  absenteeism  and 
the  use  of  material  incentives  to  attain 
greater  productivity. 

Even  so,  the  Cuban  pe(H3le  are  still 
severely  rationed.  Each  person  Is  re- 
stricted to  4  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  three 
quarters  of  a  poimd  of  meat  every  9  days, 
and  only  6  pounds  of  rice  every  month. 
All  shopping  for  food  must  be  done  at 
the  same  store  nith  a  ration  book  and 
nonfood  items  can  only  be  purchased  3 
days  a  month.  Cars  and  trucks  are  al- 
most entirely  pre- 1959  vintage  and  other 
mechanical  items — such  as  harvesting 
equipment  and  the  like — are  breaking 
down  or  are  in  short  supply.  AU  In  all, 
average  per  capita  income  in  Cuba  de- 


clined $40  between  1958  and  1970.  Today 
the  Cuban  worker  earns  less  per  year 
than  he  did  when  Castro  seized  power. 

It  isr  little  wonder  Castro  wants  an 
end  to  the  trade  embargo  and  Is  trying 
to  purchase  cars,  trucks,  and  locomotives 
from  U.S.  subsidiaries  in  Argentina  and 
Cansuia.  But  if  Castro  wants  them  so 
badly,  let  him  either  get  them  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  let  him  make  some  con- 
cessions that  will  be  of  value  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Why  should  we  let  Castro 
off  the  ho(A  with  his  own  people?  If  he 
is  ivot  willing  to  make  concessions  or  if 
the  Soviets  are  not  willing  to  spend  more 
money  on  him,  let  him  explain — if  he 
can — why  consumer  goods  are  not  avail- 
able Instead  of  letting  hhn  take  the 
credit  for  goods  the  United  States  has 
produced. 

What  makes  this  proposed  sale  of  up- 
ward of  45,000  cars  and  heavy  trucks  to 
Cuba  particularly  ironic  is  that  one  <rf 
the  three  firms  involved — Ford  Motor 
Co. — ^has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
problems  with  Marxist  guerrillas  who 
model  their  efforts  after  Castro.  These 
guerrillas,  better  known  as  the  peoples 
revolutlonarj-  army,  have  extorted  $1 
million  from  Ford,  have  killed  one  of  the 
company  executives,  and  have  threatened 
the  lives  of  others — all  of  which  has 
forced  Ford  to  puU  2  dozen  of  its  Ameri- 
can bom  employees  out  of  Argentina. 

Such  is  the  legacy  of  Castro's  attempt 
to  export  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  Despite  a  lowered  profile, 
there  are  indications  that  Castro  is  stiH 
training  people  to  participate  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  that  he  is  still  assisting 
guerrilla  movements  in  other  Lattn 
American  countries.  If  there  has  been 
any  change  in  Cuba's  policy  of  exporting 
revolution,  it  has  been  in  technique 
rather  than  direction.  Instead  of  empha- 
sizing rural  guerrilla  warfare,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  mld-1960's.  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  urban  terrorism  and  a  more 
pragmatic  approach  to  the  establishment 
of  Communist  governments  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

To  say  that  Castro  has  given  up  the 
exportation  of  revolution  is  totally  un- 
realistic. The  only  difference  is  that  Cas- 
tro has  been  forced,  by  events,  to  be  a 
bit  more  practical  Now  that  he  can  use 
U.S.  trade,  and  now  that  the  Russians 
would  like  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
economic  burden,  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  lull  us  into  thinking  he  has  given  up 
his  efforts  to  export  revolution.  But,  it 
is  only  a  tactic,  and  tactics  should  nOt 
be  mistaken  for  basic  changes  in  policy. 

Castro's  most  dangerous  policy  has 
not  changed.  He  has  continued  to  allow 
Cuba  to  become  a  Soviet  mUitary  cHit- 
post  in  the  Caribb^n.  Last  year,  I 
pointed  out  that  Cuba  had  received  over 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  military  aid  in  the 
previous  10  years,  including  such  Up-to- 
date  equipment  as  Sam  II  antiaircraft 
missiles  and  Mlg-21  Jet  fighters.  This 
equipment  is  still  there  and.  couple<l 
with  the  continuing  presence  of  the  So- 
viet military  advlscTs,  ttiese  weapozxs 
indicate  that  Castro  is  not  about  to  swap 
his  military  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Uhion  for  a  secure  place  withia  the 
brotherhood  of  Western  Honlsphere  na- 
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tlons.  If  Castro  really  wants  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America,  the  best  way  he  could  show  it 
would  be  to  ship  some,  and  preferably 
all,  of  those  Russian  advisers  and  weap- 
ons back  where  they  belong. 

Next,  we  come  to  another  acid  test 
of  Castro's  intentions — his  willingness 
to  stop  his  verbal  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  start  talking  about  compen- 
sating U.S.  companies  and  citizens  for 
the  property  he  expropriated  in  1959 
and  1960.  According  to  the  U.S.  F^jreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  which 
has  studied  the  matter  in  great  detail, 
these  claims  come  to  almost  $1.8  billion 
dollars — and  not  a  cent  ha.s  been  paid  on 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  Ca&^  has 
seen  fit  to  settle  up  on  similar  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  French  and  Swiss 
citizens  by  their  reopective  governments. 

What  all  this  amounts  to  is  that  Cels- 
tro  does  not  want  improved  relations 
except  on  his  own  terms.  He  does  not 
want  to  lose  the  United  States  as  a  whip- 
ping boy;  he  does  not  want  to  pay  up  for 
what  he  has  stolen  from  U.S.  citizens 
unless  he  can  get  even  more  in  return; 
and  he  is  not  interested  in  peace  in  the 
hemisphere  or  in  the  right  of  self-de- 
terminatltm  among  nations.  What  he  is 
interested  in — and  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  interested  in — is  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  something  is  the  trade 
he  needs  to  help  prop  up  the  lagging 
Cuban  economy-. 

To  that  I  say  "No."  There  is  no  point  in 
helping  a  regime  that  will  not  resiiect  the 
basic  rights  of  its  own  citizens,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rights  of  its  neighbors  in 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

We,  in  this  Nation,  must  reaflarm  our 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  all  men.  When  Castro  began  his  rev- 
olution back  In  1957,  a  lot  of  people  mis- 
takenly believed  that  he  was  fighting 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  the 
promise  of  freedom,  free  elections,  Eind 
a  free  nation  that  caused  Cubans  to 
flock  to  his  banner. 

But,  Castro  reniged  on  his  promises 
and,  in  the  place  of  freedom,  he  sub- 
stituted persecution  for  those  who  dared 
disagree  with  him  and  regimentation  for 
the  rest.  Some  Cubans  may  be  better 
fed  and  better  housed  than  they  were 
before  Castro,  but  none  can  say  that 
they  are  freer  than  before.  Only  those 
who  were  able  to  flee  the  land — often 
with  no  more  tlian  the  clothes  on  their 
backs — have  been  able  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  Castro  regime. 

But  they  are  the  lucky  ones.  Thou- 
sands of  other  freedom- loving  Cubans, 
many  friends  or  relatives  of  those  who 
have  fled,  are  still  in  Cuba  with  no  way 
to  leave  now  that  the  freedom  flights 
have  been  discontinued.  They  are  prison- 
ers in  their  own  nation,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Jews  and  the  intellectuals 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric — much  of  it  right 
here  In  this  chamber — about  the  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  intellectuals  and  the  x«- 
f  usal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit 
JewiBh  citizens  to  emigrate.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  passed 
ammdments   barring   the   granting   of 


most-favored-nation  trade  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  it  restricts  emi- 
gration and  there  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion that,  the  whole  concept  of  detente 
might  not  be  workable  in  view  of  the 
repreBsive  attitude  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
I  have  supported  this  position,  yet,  here 
we  are,  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
renewing  trade  and  furtholng  detente 
with  a  regime  which  still  has  at  least 
20,000  political  prisoners  in  its  jails  and 
which  has  done  its  utmost  to  see  that 
only  those  citizens  emigrate  that  it  wants 
to  emigrate  and  that  they  do  so  after 
paying  the  heaviest  type  of  tax — surren- 
der of  all  their  property. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  classic  case  of 
double-think;  a  classic  example  of  a 
dichotomy  that  needs  to  be  unraveled  if 
we  are  to  present  an  efifective  case  for  the 
right  of  people  to  express  their  views  and 
live  their  lives  sis  they  please.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  the  point  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  accept  the  consequences,  then 
there  is  certainly  no  point  in  considering 
a  change  of  policy  toward  Castro  whose 
regime  represents  not  only  the  antithesis 
of  freedom,  but  total  subservience  to  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  events  have  indicated  that 
Castro  has  lost  none  of  his  determination 
to  bend  the  Cuban  people  to  his  will.  In 
addition  to  the  more  than  1,000  persons 
Cuban  newspapers  reported  as  having 
been  executed  between  1959  and  1970, 
dissenters  are  stUl  slapped  in  prison 
regularly.  The  block  committees — the 
CDR's — still  indoctrinate  Cubans  on 
what  Is  expected  of  them,  and  "correct 
pohtical  attitude"  is  still  a  prerequisite 
to  getting  into  high  school  and  college. 
Furthermore,  at  Soviet  insistence,  "va- 
grancy" laws  were  adopted  in  1971 
threatening  any  Cuban  who  missed  work 
for  2  weeks  with  2  years  in  a  forced 
labor  camp.  And.  in  late  1972,  a  whole 
new  series  of  tough  criminal  statutes 
were  adopted  to  crack  down  on  any  devi- 
ation from  the  social  code  prescribed  by 
Castro.  Indeed.  I  suspect  that  we  could 
get  them  together,  poet  Herberto  Padllla, 
who  publicly  condemned  himself  after 
spending  a  month  In  one  of  Castro's  pris- 
ons In  1971,  and  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
would  find  they  hswl  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon. Are  we  justified  in  supporting  Solz- 
henltsyn and  forgeting  Padllla? 

Not  only  are  these  type  restraints  to 
himian  liberty  repugnant  to  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere,  but  the  very 
fact  that  such  things  as  "vagrancy"  laws 
and  social  codes  have  become  necessary 
in  Cuba  clearly  indicates  that  the  thirst 
for  freedom  has  not  been  entirely 
quenched  by  15  years  of  arbitrary  rule. 
Further  indication  of  that  comes  from 
the  fact  that  Castro  has  turned  from 
moral  to  material  incentives  to  help  dis- 
courage the'  repeated  Instances  of  worker 
absenteeism  and  industrial  sabotage  that 
precipitated  the  enactment  of  the  va- 
grancy laws. 

Indeed,  freedom  la  a  precious  thing 
and  I  think  most  every  American  Joins 
with  the  650,000  refugees  who  have  fled 
Cul)a  in  the  hope  that,  someday,  all  of 
the  Cuban  people  will  be  free.  In  the 
meantime,  we  owe  it  to  freedom-loving 
Cubans  everywhere — be  they  in  Cuba  or 
Amertcar— to  do  nothing  that  will  Inter- 


fere with  those  hopes  by  giving  aid  or 
comfort  to  any  unyielding  Castro  regime. 

In  recent  months,  thousands  of  Cuban- 
Americans  have  been  protesting  and 
peacefully  demonstrating  against  any 
change  in  U.S.  policy  that  would  give 
such  aid  and  comfort.  Many  of  these 
peaceful  demonstrations  have  been  in 
Miami — In  my  home  State  of  Florida— 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  their 
concern  is  heartfelt  and  deep  seated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban-American  press  not 
long  ago,  and  there  can  be  no  mistaking 
their  attitude.  They  are  suspicious  of 
detente  as  it  might  apply  to  Cuba  and 
they  are  afraid  of  any  deal  that  might 
benefit  Castro  and  hurt  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  those  still  subjected  to  his  des- 
potic whim. 

Certainly,  this  decision  to  grant  three 
U.S.  companies  abroad  the  right  to  sell 
cars  and  trucks  to  Cuba,  with  all  that  it 
portends,  is  ample  reason  for  them  to  be 
both  suspicious  and  concerned.  No 
amount  of  denial  can  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  sale  does  represent  a 
shift  in  U.S.  policy.  To  claim  that  an  ex- 
ception to  the  embargo,  In  this  instance, 
is  simply  a  matter  of  not  punishing  U.S. 
companies  for  complying  with  the  laws  of 
foreign  nations  suggests  that  the  future 
of  these  companies  is  more  important  to 
the  conscience  of  this  Nation  than  is  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere.  1 
certainly  hope  that  this  would  never  be 
the  case. 

A  much  better  way  to  resolve  the 
dilemma  these  companies  face,  while  at 
the  same  time  not  compromising  the 
trade  embargo,  lies  in  the  Congress  pass- 
ing legislation  prohibiting  U.S.-owned 
firms  from  shipping  goods  or  services  to 
other  U.S.  firms — or  other  subsidiaries— 
who  are  forced  to  do  business  with  the 
Castro  regime. 

Since  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  make,  in  most  instances,  the  ques- 
tion of  delivery  of  goods  to  Cuba  moot, 
foreign  nations  would  have  little  reason 
to  exert  pressure  on  U.S.  companies 
operating  within  their  own  boundaries. 
Even  if  a  U.S.  subsidiary  did  have  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  theory,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  essential  parts  were 
not  available  and  the  compsmy  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  comply  in  fact. 

Then,  if  another  nation  still  wanted  to 
trade  with  Cuba,  it  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  getting  the  parts  and  It 
would  suffer  the  consequences  to  its 
economy  if  the  company  were  no  longer 
able  to  operate.  There  is  no  reason  why 
U.S.  firms  should  supply  the  parts  to 
undermine  U.S.  policy. 

Just  as  every  other  nation  has  the 
right  to  determine  the  poUcy  of  a  cwn- 
pany  operating  within  its  own  borders, 
we  also  have  that  same  right.  We  have 
every  right  to  say  we  will  not  ship  goods 
abrocul  to  companies  dealing  with  Cubs 
and  we  should  not  feel  reluctant  to  as- 
sert that  right.  It  is  time  that  we  stopped 
being  a  patsy,  a  nation  that  gives  and 
gives  and  gives  and  never  expects  any- 
thing in  return. 

The  problem  is  we  have  been  doing 
that  for  so  long,  other  nations  have 
begun  to  take  such  a  policy  for  granted 
and  to  howl  "foul  play"  when  the  con- 
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cept  of  reciprocity  is  introduced  into 
diplomacy.  In  my  view,  it  is  time  we  drew 
the  line,  recognized  we  csmnot  be  all 
tilings  to  all  men.  and  introduced  a  bit 
(rf  reality  into  these  proceedings. 

Therefore.  I  will  shortly  present  to 
this  chamber  a  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  shipment  of  goods  or  services  from 
U5.  firms  either  here  or  abroad  to  U.S.- 
owned  firms  in  other  countries  being 
forced  to  do  business  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
My  bill  would  put  the  teeth  back  in  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  take 
U  8. -owned  companies  out  of  the  position 
of  establishing  foreign  policy  for  this 

eountey. 

This  measure  would  stipulate  our  posi- 
tion without  Interfering  with  any  other 
nation's  right  to  self-determination. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  to  all  concerned  that  we  have 
no  Intention  of  changing  our  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  until  such  time  as  Cuba 
changes  her  policy  toward  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere.  That  may  sound  like 
harsh  medicine,  but  harsh  medicine 
seems  to  be  what  Is  required.  If  the 
choice  lies  between  corporate  profits  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
I  think  most  every  corporate  executive 
would  agree  with  me  on  this,  that  the 
cause  of  freedran  must  prevail.  For  our 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom - 
loving  Cuban  people.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
see  that  it  does. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BANK  COMMIS- 
SIONER SPEAKS  OUT  ON  FEDERAL 
INTEREST  RATE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  New  Hampshire  State 
Bank  Commissioner,  Mr.  James  W.  Nel- 
son, recently  commented  on  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  interest  rate  controls, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "Regulation  Q," 
work  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
small  saver. 

I  share  Jim  Nelson's  feelings  on  the  un- 
fair impact  that  Regulation  Q  has  on 
the  average  saver  and  have  also  spoken 
out  against  this  Federal  policy. 

Federal  interest  rate  controls  were  orig- 
inally enacted  in  the  hope  that  their 
existence  would  tend  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  mortgages.  Oiu:  experi- 
ence, however,  has  been  just  the  opposite, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
whereby  the  small  saver  is  receiving  an 
unrealistically  low  return  on  his  ordinary 
savings  during  a  period  of  record  high 
interest  rates. 

These  interest  rate  controls  only  ap- 
ply to  savings  accounts  of  $100,000  or 
less  and,  in  effect,  allow  the  wesJthy  to 
obtain  a  fair  market  price  for  his  sav- 
ings and,  at  the  same  time,  the  smaller 
saver  is  held  to  a  maximiun  5-percent 
Interest  on  his  savings  account  at  a  com- 
mercial bank  £uid  SV^  percent  on  a  reg- 
ular savings  tujcoimt  In  thrift  Institu- 
tions. These  present  interest  rate  maxi- 
mums are  totally  imrealistic  and  caimot 
be  Justified. 

I  compliment  Commissioner  Nelson  for 
the  public  position  he  has  taken  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  an  article 


appearing  in  the  Satiu^ay,  Aprtl  27  edi- 
tion, of  the  Nashua  Telegraph  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Hampshik*  Bakk  Commissionbi  Httb 
Fksekai.  Restrictions 

C30NC0RD,  N.H. — New  Hampshire  Bank 
Commissioner  James  W.  Nelson  said  today 
federal  restrictions  on  the  Interest  paid  on 
savings  accounts  give  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  rich. 

His  pet  peeve,  and  what  he  sees  as  the 
big  problem  today  In  the  struggle  by  banks 
to  attract  Investment  money.  U  federal  Reg- 
ulation Q.  It  sets  a  limit  of  6  per  cent  for 
the  Interest  commercial  banks  may  pay  on 
ordinary  savings  accounts,  6.25  per  cent  for 
savings  Institutions. 

"Regulation  Q  Is  undemocratic  In  that 
It  places  at  a  disadvantage  the  Uttle  feUow," 
Nelson  said. 

"Regulation  Q  limits  banks  on  what  they 
can  pay  In  Interest,  but  there  Is  no  maxi- 
mum prescribed  on  deposits  of  $100,000  or 
more.  Someone  with  that  kind  of  money  can 
go  m  and  bargain  with  the  bank.  A  man 
with  $100,000  to  Invest  can  probably  get  a 
10  per  cent  on  a  certificate  of  deposit,"  he 

said. 

Besides  favoring  the  rich.  Nelson  said. 
Regulation  Q  drives  savings  money  away 
from  banks  because  the  federal  government 
Itself  offers  a  more  attractive  rate  of  8  per 
cent  interest  or  more  on  some  of  Its  secu- 
rities. 

But  that  8  per  cent  Is  only  for  those  who 
can  buy  In  units  of  $1,000 — or  more.  If  the 
bills  available  on  a  given  day  happen  to  be 
In  unltB  of  $10,000  or  more,  he  said. 

If  banks  can't  attract  enough  money  at 
going  Interest  rates  from  savers,  they  lack 
money  to  loan  out — or  have  to  bargain  with 
big  investors  for  much  higher  rates,  and  in 
turn  will  have  to  charge  high  loan  Interest 
rates.  Nelson  explained. 

Eank  security  has  been  In  New  Hampshire 
headlines  as  the  Interstate  highway  system 
makes  It  possible  for  big  city  hoodlums  to 
rob  formerly  inaccessible  banks  and  get  out 
of  New  Hampshire  again  quickly. 

"I  myself  wonder  if  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  old  tyi)e  bank  we  had  at  the  t\im  of  the 
century,"  with  tellers  separated  from  the 
pubUc  by  metal  and  stone  counters  and 
grlUes.  Nelson  said. 

"If  tellers  can  stay  behind  bullet  proof 
glass  and  have  access  to  police  through  an 
alarm  system,  that's  all  you  can  do,"  be  said. 

FTTBUC  FKOTXCnON 

He  outlined  the  department's  purpose  as 
"protecting  the  public  Interest  by  securing 
the  safety  and  soundneoa  of  banks  and  by 
promoting  competition."  Nelson  said  the 
last  time  a  bank  faUed  in  New  Hampshire 
was  In  1988  when  the  Valley  Trust  Co.  of 
Penacook  closed.  It  said  It  had  made  loans 
"considerably  over  the  legal  limit"  and  smne 
loan  recipients  went  bankrupt. 

The  commissioner  said  New  Hampshire's 
law  limiting  branch  banks  to  those  within 
16  miles  of  the  headquartsrs  bank  had 
helped  prevent  takeover  of  the  banking  In- 
dustry by  out-of-stats  giants. 

Nelson  got  Into  banking  during  the  de- 
pression when  he  worksd  fw  the  Kew  Hamp- 
■blre  Savings  Bank  Association,  a  forerunner 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  "All 
the  savings  banks  In  the  state  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  pzotsctlon.  It  liquidated 
seven  banks  and  paid  off  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  them."  he  said,  making  New  Hamp- 
shire one  of  the  states  least  hurt  by  bank 
closings. 

Nelson  Joined  the  Banking  Department 
m  1943  as  an  examiner,  became  deputy  com- 
missioner m  1982,  and  was  made  commis- 
sioner In  1968. 


Nelson  recalls  when  his  disgust  with  lack 
of  money  as  a  musician  drove  him  Into  bank- 
ing. 

Early  In  the  Depression,  he  was  playing 
clarinet  with  a  band  doing  a  Thanksgiving 
Eve  dance  at  the  armory  m  Troy,  N.Y..  on  a 
60-40  profit  split  with  the  management. 

"When  the  dance  was  over,  we  found  the 
management  had  run  off  with  all  the  money. 
We  didn't  have  a  dam  penny.  We  coUected 
five  ginger  ale  txjttles.  turned  them  In  for 
26  cents  at  a  grocery  store,  and  had  five-cent 
hamburgers  and  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  White 
Tower.  That  was  our  Thanksgiving."  Nelson 
said.  

DEATH  OF  MILES  C.  STANLEY 
LEAVES  A  LARGE  VOID  IN  RANKS 
OF  LABOR  LEADERSHIP  AND 
IN  THE  HEARTS  OP  WEST 
VIRQINIANS 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  3,  one  of  the  ablest  labor 
leaders  of  our  Nation  died  unexpectedly, 
leaving  his  friends  and  associates 
shocked  and  saddened.  Miles  Stanley, 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Labor 
Federation,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  labor 
union  statesman.  His  life  exemplified 
character  and  compassion  and  courage. 
His  dedicated  leadership,  in  a  broad 
range  of  worker,  community,  and  educa- 
tion interests  was  the  hallmark  of  his 
arduous  career.  His  commitment  to  that 
cause  which  he  thought  was  right  and  in 
the  public  welfare  was  never  in  doubt.  He 
presented  his  case  always  with  earnest- 
ness but  without  rancor. 

Miles  devoted  more  than  half  of  his 
life  as  an  advocate  for  the  well-being  of 
those  who  toil.  He  gained  wide  respect 
among  his  adversaries  by  his  genUe 
manner  and  reasoned  presentations. 

At  the  age  of  49,  MUes  Stanley  stood 
at  the  pinnacle  of  achievement  in  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  State 
and  region.  In  the  early  1960's,  President 
Kennedy  and  our  State  officials  turned 
to  this  vigorous  and  selfless  man  to  h«U) 
spearhead  the  endeavors  to  assess  the  ills 
of  Appalachia  and  recommend  corrective 
action  Prom  these  studies  came  the 
basic  structure  of  legislation  creating  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commissicxi  and 
simUar  ecOTiomic  development  bodies 
across  the  country.  ^  ,  .„ 

In  1964,  Miles  was  instrumental  in 
creating  the  AFL-CIO  Appalachian 
Council,  an  organization  composed  of 
State  central  bodies  in  a  multi-State 
region.  Its  purpose,  he  wrote — 
Is  to  aid  the  Appalachian  poor  and  secure 
to  disadvantaged  regional  Inhabitants,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  realisation  of  their  full 
economic  and  cultural  potential. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  employ- 
ers and  funded  by  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Council  has  in  the  past  5  years  recruited 
nearly  20,000  srouth  to  Job  Corps  Centers 
and  placed  more  than  14,000  other 
trainees  In  Jobs  at  minimal  costs. 

Last  week,  only  hours  before  he  was 
felled  by  a  massive  heart  attack.  Miles 
was  scheduled  to  meet  with  M«nbers  of 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory, 
"rills  is  a  research  and  development  or- 
ganization he  supported  stnms^  becaiise 
of  his  belief  that  in  education  lies  the 
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key  to  progress  for  the  cliildren  of  his  be- 
loved mountains. 

Miles  Stanley  was  a  true  champion  of 
the  laborer  because  he  moved  up  through 
the  ranks  and  understood  their  needs 
and  aspirations.  He  was  active  in  the  la- 
bor movement  for  more  than  31  years, 
beginning  his  career  as  a  machinist  and 
serving  as  recording  secretary  of  his 
union  local.  After  enlisted  service  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  n.  he  returned  to 
civilian  life  and  became  an  officer  of  his 
local  In  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  He  was  elected  local  president 
In  1947. 

After  serving  in  a  number  of  official 
positions  with  the  Steelworkers.  he  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  State 
Labor  Federation  In  1957,  foUoT^-lng  the 
merger  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
OrganlBattons. 

Miles  Stanley  wa.s  born  in  a  very  mod- 
est home  of  lovlnfc  parents  in  Dunbar. 
Kanawha  County.  He  was  a  lifelong  na- 
tive of  that  communl*^y.  but  the  scope  of 
his  s€rvi«e  and  dedication  to  the  labor 
mpvemin*  eictended  to  the  International 
councils  of  lubor.  APTr-CIO  President 
Meany.  who  selected  Miles  as  an  assist- 
ant in  1965,  has  described  him  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  State  presidents  in 
the  union,  and  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers.  termed  his 
death  "a  tragic  loss  for  the  Nation,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  labor  move- 
ment and,  in  particular,  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America."  Members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  valued  his  counsel. 

Miles  Stanley  was  my  cherished  friend. 
I  recall  that  when  he  was  10  ye.-\rs  old, 
his  father  brought  him  to  meet  me  when 
I  was  speaking  in  Enmbar.  Young  Miles 
shook  hands  with  me  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  valued  friendship. 

This  morning  In  Dunbar.  I  visited  with 
his  wife,  Romaleda,  their  three  daugh- 
ters, and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Worthy  Sttai- 
ley.  Miles  was  truly  a  Christian  man  and 
his  values  are  reflected  in  his  closely 
knit  family,  devotion,  love,  and  under- 
standing. 

The  passing  of  Miles  C.  Stanley  leaves 
a  large  void  in  the  ranks  of  labor  leader- 
ship and  In  the  he.irts  of  all  West  Vir- 
ginians who  shared  his  concern  for  the 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  of 
all  Americans. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rolj. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ord«r  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEITNSE  SUPPLIMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1974 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Soi- 
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ate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2999.  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2999  >  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  reported  from  the  ComLmittee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  to 
strtke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriat«d  under  Public  Law 
93-165  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  ye.ir  1974  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons  authorized  by  law,  lu  amounts  as 
follows : 

AiRCRArr 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $16,000,000;  for 
th©  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $37,500,000; 
for  the  Air  Force,  •120,900,000, 
Missiles 
For    missiles:    for    the    Army,    $47,100,000; 
for    the   Navy,    $17,000,000;    for    the    Marine 
Corps.   $22,300,000;    for   the  Air   Force,   $22,- 
900.000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
•  12,000.000. 

Othek  Weapons 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $8,000.- 
000. 

AtTTHORIZATION    TO    TRANSFER    FUNDS 

Sic.  102.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  section  101  of 
this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  by  tra:isfer  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  out  of 
any  unexpended  funds  appropriated  under 
the  heading  "Emergency  Security  Assistance 
for  Israel"  In  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act.  1974,  the  following  amounts: 
Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  $63,600,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $33,- 
900.000. 

MissnjEs 

For  missiles:   for  the  Army,  $19,200,000. 
Tracked  Coisbat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$38,900,000. 

Othtr   WrAPONS 

For  the  weapons:   for  the  Army,  $200,000. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

See.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  93-155.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  a\ithorteed  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army.  $96,898,000. 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $38,528,000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $29,466,000;   and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $5,018,000 

TITLE  m— MILrrART  CONBTBUCnON 

Skc.  301.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  PvibUc 
Law  93-166,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1874,  for 
use  by  the  SecretAry  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee,    for     military     family     bousing,    for 
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operating  expenses  and  maintenance  of  real 
property  In  support  of  military  family  hous- 
Ing.  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $3,866,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  authorization  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authorlza- 
tlons  and  limitations  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public 
Law  93-166),  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
authorization  had  been  Included  In  that 
Act. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Anpropriatlcn  *u 
thorlzatlon  Act.  1974". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debarte  on  this  bill  is 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees,  with  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment, except  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Kennedy),  on  which  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  and  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

Whoyield.s  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  I 
sugfrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c?ll  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  mj'self  such 
time  as  I  need  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. S.  2999  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  title  of 
that  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. S.  2999  is  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
■vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction  at 
certain  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  expect  to 
get  the  full  treatment,  but  I  appreciate 
it.  [ Laughter  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  dlstingTiished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kur- 
NEDY )  begin  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  1  hour  be  al- 
located on  the  amendment,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  be  equally  divided  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield,  I  will 
not  object,  but  just  on  that  amendment 
alone,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  is  that  right? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  the 
vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  will 
occur  not  later  than  the  hour  of  3:30 
p.m.  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanlnlous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing people  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  dfeng  the  discussion  of  this  bill: 
John  Qbldsmlth,  Catherine  Nelson,  Don 
Lynch,  Nancy  Berg,  Edward  Braswell, 
Clark  McPadden,  and  Edward  Kenny. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  now  begins  consideration 
of  S.  2999,  the  supplemental  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Stinnis,  I 
chaired  the  Iiearings  on  this  particular 
legislation  and  wUl  handle  the  bill  at  this 
time  on  the  floor. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  total 
authorization  of  $415,474,000.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $841,981,000  from  the  re- 
quest of  $1,257,455,000,  a  reduction  of  67 
percent  from  the  request. 

Before  outlinlnf  the  major  items  in 
this  bin,  I  would  comment  on  the  gener- 
ally acknowledged  purpose  of  a  supple- 
mental request.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  own  guidelines  for 
submitting  supplementals  to  Congress  are 
asfoUows: 

No  supplemental  or  amendment  (or  in- 
crease In  limitation)  wUl  be  considered  unless 
the  matter  Is  of  siifflclent  urgency  to  warrant 
Immediate  action. 

Another  general  premise  for  request- 
ing a  supplemental  is  that  subsequent  ac- 
tions by  Congress  have  created  additional 
costs  which  cannot  be  absorbed  within 
existing  funding;  also,  that  the  funding 
of  these  additional  costs  cannot  be  de- 
layed until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  items  requested  in  this  legislation 
were  judged  by  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  these  "supplemental  criteria" 
as  well  as  on  their  merits:  and  we  con- 
cluded that  many  of  the  programs  for 
which  funds  were  requested  did  not  meet 
the  qualification  of  "sufficient  urgency  to 
warrant  immediate  action." 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  time,  may  we 
point  out  that  there  is  before  each  Mem- 
ber a  copy  of  Senate  Report  93-781.  It 
discusses  all  the  aspects  of  the  pending 
legislation,  and  we  would  hope  each 
Member  would  refer  to  this  report  with 
regard  to  specific  details. 

The  committee  hearings  on  this  sup- 
plemental are  also  available  to  each 
Member. 

I  would  h(H>e  that  as  majiy.  Members 
as  possible  would  read  this  important  re- 
port, Mr.  President,  because  I  note  that 
only  two  or  three  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  tqpre- 
sent  the  highlights  of  this  legislation  as 
approved  by  the  committee. 


MIDDLE     EAST    PATBACK 

Included  in  this  supplemental  request 
is  $155.8  million  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Middle  East  payback — the  difference 
between  what  Israel  would  pay  for  the 
equipment  the  United  States  shipped  to 
them  and  the  cost  of  the  new  equipment 
that  our  forces  must  buy  to  replenish  our 
own  inventory. 

The  committee  recommends  language 
in  this  bill  which  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  that  $155.8  million  for  the  $2.2  billion 
already  funded  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  account  as  "Emergency 
Security  Assistance  for  Israel." 

The  iSiiue  being  addressed  is  not  the 
amount  that  is  charged  to  Israel  or  any 
other  foreign  country  for  equipment  pro- 
vided out  of  U.S.  inventory,  but  rather  in 
which  account  the  actual  replacement 
costs  are  funded. 

At  the  time  the  committee  marked  up 
the  supplemental  request,  the  Defense 
Department  advised  with  respect  to  the 
$2.2  billion  that- 
Cost  data  are  not  yet  complete,  but  It  Is 
estimated  that  these  additional  approvals 
(of  defense  articles  and  services  for  sale)  will 
bring  the  dollar  value  of  Items  approved  and/ 
or  supplied  to  Israel  since  6  October  to  ap- 
proximately $1.6  blUlon. 

In  that  some  $700  million  of  the  total 
approved  had  not  yet  been  either  obli- 
gated or  identified  for  obligation,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  additional  incre- 
mental costs  should  be  borne  by  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program — MAP — ac- 
count. 

The  committee  fully  supports  the  re- 
quirement to  replace  equipment  provided 
to  Israel;  however,  the  committee  does 
not  agree  that  the  replacement  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  military  depart- 
ments and  has  Included  a  new  section  102 
authorizing  transfer  of  the  $155.8  mil- 
lion from  the  "Emergency  Security  As- 
sistance for  Israel." 

DIEGO     GARCIA 

The  committee  deferred  without  prej- 
udice the  $29  million  requested  to  up- 
grade U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  facilities 
on  the  British-owned  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  the  committee's  view  that  testi- 
mony did  not  Indicate  any  great  urgency 
in  this  matter.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  this  Issue  from  both  a  for- 
eign and  military  policy  standpoint,  plus 
the  fact  there  Is  yet  no  signed  written 
agreement  with  the  British,  who  own  the 
Island,  regarding  the  status  and  use  of 
this  island,  the  committee  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  defer  the  matter  for  more  thor- 
ough examination  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 

TRIDCNT  ADVANCS   FSOCUBXICZKT 

The  committee  also  recommends  de- 
ferral without  prejudice  of  the  $24.8  mil- 
lion request  for  long  leadtlme  compo- 
nents for  two  Trident  submarines  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

In  action  on  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1974  defense  bill,  Congress  denied  long 
lead  funding  for  more  than  a  one  Trident 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  contract  award  for  the  Trident 
submarine  has  slipped. 


The  Defense  Department  Is  now  rec- 
ommending backfit  of  the  Trident  I  mis- 
sile into  the  Poseidon. 

Development  funding  for  a  new  and 
smaller  ballistic  submarine,  the  Narwhal, 
is  now  being  requested. 

The  leadtime  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment has  increased  dramatically. 

Navy  shipbuilding  programs  continue 
to  exhibit  delays  and  cost  increases. 

The  peacetime  backlog  of  shipbuilding 
is  at  an  alltime  high,  and  the  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  involved  should 
be  watched  with  more  care. 

INCREASED   AIR1.IIT  CAPABILITY 

Programs  associated  with  increased 
airlift  capability  in  the  supplemental  are. 
first,  $40  million  for  the  C-141  stretch 
program,  second,  $108.9  million  for  C- 
5A/C-141  increased  war  readiness  re- 
plenishment spares;  and,  third,  $19  mil- 
lion for  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  modi- 
fication. 

The  committee  decided  that  sufficient 
data  had  not  been  supplied  to  make  an 
intelligent  judgment  as  to  both  the 
urgency  and  the  merit  of  the  programs  in 
question  and,  therefore,  recommends 
that  consideration  of  these  programs  be 
deferred  until  review  of  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  funds  re- 
quested for  these  programs  in  this  sup- 
plemental, when  combined  with  other 
programs  in  this  same  category  recom- 
mended in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget, 
could  exceed  $3  billion. 

In  particular.  It  is  the  committee's  view 
that  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  modifi- 
cation, which  involves  the  modification 
of  existing  commercial  airlines  with  fea- 
tures that  In  a  contingency  would  permit 
their  use  as  cargo  carriers,  should  be  de- 
ferred because  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  tlie  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  are  still 
working  on  legislation  which  the  Air 
Force  counsel  has  recommended  be  en- 
acted prior  to  Implementation  of  any 
such  program. 

MILITAET    ASSISTANCE    EEHVICZ    rtTNDED 
AXrrHORITT 

The  committee  recommends  denial 
of  a  requested  increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  ceiling  on  obligations  from  the 
$1,126  billion  voted  last  year  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion, because  a  thorough  examination 
of  this  program  by  the  committee  staff 
determined  that  statistical  obligations 
for  ammimition  which  was  delivered  in 
prior  fiscal  years  should  not  have  been 
charged  against  the  fiscal  year  1974 
ceiling  limitation. 

This  "statistical"  reporting  method  re- 
sulted in  the  reporting  during  fiscal  year 
1974  of  a  $266  million  obligation  for  am- 
munition that  was  actually  delivered  to 
South  Vietnam  in  either  fiscal  year  1972 
or  fiscal  year  1973,  and  thus  reduced  the 
real  amount  of  support  available  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  $860  million. 

Based  on  congressional  action  last  year 
however,  it  would  appear  the  intent  was 
to  provide  sufficient  obUgational  author- 
ity so  as  to  permit  oblisation  of  new 
fiscal  yesir  1974  funds — $907,5  million — 
plus  uncrtiligated  fimds — approximately 
$200  million  estimated  by  Defense  at  that 
time. 

The  committee,  therefore,  points  out 
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that  the  Defense  Department  could 
make  a  change  in  its  bookkeepii^  proce- 
dures which  would  enable  obligation  of 
an  additional  $266  million  of  already  ap- 
propriated but  unobligated  prior  year 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1974,  without 
increasing  the  current  fiscal  year  1974 
ceiling. 

The  statistical  method  of  reporting 
may  have  been  valid  when  United  States 
forces  and  South  Vietnam  forces  were 
supported  by  a  common  plpellae.  How- 
ever, since  U.S.  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn, statistical  reporting  is  completely 
unsatisfactory.  I  wish  to  add  that  the  De- 
F>artment  of  Defense  fully  agrees  that 
their  cost-accountmg  records  In  this  sit- 
iiatlon  were,  to  put  It  mildly,  "cockeyed." 
The  Department  of  Defense  should 
change  its  method  of  reporting  obliga- 
tions under  the  ammunition  program 
from  a  statistical  basis  to  a  more  realistic 
basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  concludes  a  summary  of  the 
highlights  of  this  bill.  All  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  committee 
report  were  adopted  unanimously,  and 
the  bill  was  rerwrted  accordingly, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  Chairman 
STtNNis.  Senator  Thurmond,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
and  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
committee  for  their  cooperation  during 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  staff  for  their  fine 
assistance  in  reviewing  this  rather  wide- 
ranging  legislation  in  terms  of  types  of 
programs  covered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Armed  Ser\ices  Committee  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  today  on  tiie  fiscal 
year  1974  supplemental  defense  author- 
ization bill.  S.  2999.  which  contains 
$571.3  million  in  new  authorization. 

The  administration  requested  approx- 
imately $1.6  mUlion  In  new  authority 
and  the  committee  approved  about  one- 
third  of  that  sum.  A  summary  of  the 
funds  requested  by  title  and  the  amounts 
approved  follows : 

(In  milliom  ot  dollanl 

Request        Approved 

Procurement 1.007.1                458  5 

Research  >nd  devHopment 217.5               108  9 

Construction 32!  9  !              39 

Vielnam  aid  (MASf  ceiling). ""^  (4740)  :_ 

—  ■ — — — f ^ 

Of  the  $458.5  million  approved  by  the 
cominittee  in  the  procurement  request, 
the  committee  directed  that  $135.8  mil- 
lion, known  sis  the  Middle  East  payback 
accoimt,  be  financed  from  the  $2.2  bil- 
lion already  authorized  for  emergency 
security  assistance  to  Lsrael.  The  $155.S 
million  represents  the  dlfferenoe  In  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  replace- 
ment of  items  transferred  to  Israel  dur- 
ing the  October  war  period. 

In  the  research  and  development  ac- 
count the  committee  approved  $108.9 
million  to  cover  the  October  1973  classi- 
fied civilian  pay  raises.  The  other  $108.5 
million  requested  as  a  "readiuais"  sup- 
plemental was  denied  on  the  grounds 
that  the  programs  for  which  th(»e  funds 


were  requested  were  not  of  sufHclent  ur- 
gency to  Justify  Inclusion  In  the  supple- 
mental. 

In  the  military  construction  account 
the  $29  million  requested  for  the  naval 
buildup  on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  deified  without  prejudice. 
The  committee  concluded  that  a  buildup 
of  this  nature  was  of  sufiSclent  Impor- 
tance to  Justify  more  thorough  examina- 
tion in  the  regulsu*  procurement  process 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  program. 

The  final  item  in  the  bill  involved  the 
Vietnam  aid  program  which  Is  shown 
as  the  military  assistance  service  funded 
account.  The  administration  requested 
that  the  ceiling  be  lifted  from  the  $1,126 
billion  approved  last  year  to  the  $1.6 
billion  requested  in  the  original  fiscal 
year  1974  accoimt.  In  denying  the  In- 
crease In  the  celling  the  committee  did 
approve  a  change  In  fiscal  year  account- 
ing. This  change  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $266  million  expenditure  under 
the  $1,126  billion  ceiling  with  a  simple 
accounting  adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  msiy  be  ex- 
plained by  notliig  that  $266  million  paid 
out  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973  for  sun- 
mtuiltlon  was  charged  against  the  $1,126 
billion  celling  authorized  for  1974.  Thus 
the  committee  would  allow  that  the 
$266  million  be  shifted  back  to  the  ac- 
coimts  during  the  period  when  the  ex- 
penditure actually  took  place.  This  pro- 
cedure would  allow  the  administration 
an  additional  $266  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  These  funds  would  go  chiefly  for 
ammunition,  but  also  for  some  alrcrsJt 
replacement  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Military  support  costs  have  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  because  South  Vlet- 
luimese  forces  have  met  unforeseen 
Communist  attacks  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  frankly.  It  is  my  view 
the  committee  was  too  severe  In  Its  paring 
of  the  fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  re- 
quest. The  Middle  East  war  which  came 
in  October  of  1973  resulted  in  a  depletion 
of  many  U.S.  supplies.  The  war  has 
taught  us  some  lessons  which  require 
prompt  actions  such  as  acquiring  certain 
types  of  new  equipment  and  modifying 
some  equipment  already  on  hand. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  have  been  my 
view  that  more  of  the  approximately 
$1.6  billion  authority  requested  by  the 
administration  should  have  been  ap- 
proved. However.  I  support  this  bill  as 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  urge  Its 
prompt  passage. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Symincton,  for  the 
.splendid  report  he  has  given,  which  is 
very  thorough,  and  al.so  for  his  unfaUing 
courtesy  in  the  handling  of  this  matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  majority  counsel.  Mr.  Lynch, 
w^o  worked  on  the  bill  with  Mr.  Ken- 
ney.  minority  counsel ,  both  of  whom  did 
a  fine  Job. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Boggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  ask  whether  the  committee  was 
in  full  agreement  on  this  report  or  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment on  the  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  all  the  time 
that  he  desires. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  shall  use 
only  about  5  minutes. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  is  time  on  the 
bill,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Keimedy  amendment.  I  shall 
defer  my  discussion  of  that  until  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  shows  al- 
ready, but  I  repeat  now.  that  I  requested 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stiokg- 
ton)  to  act  as  chairman  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  this  supplemental  bill.  He 
conducted  the  hearings,  the  mai^up,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  today. 
The  Senator,  as  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call, handled  the  authorization  bill  last 
year,  for  fiscal  1974.  and  this  is  a  supple- 
mental bin  to  the  fiscal  1974  authorisa- 
tion. So  he  has  continued  the  fine  work 
that  he  did  last  year  on  the  1974  budget. 
and  I  want  to  thank  him — for  myself  and 
for  the  membership  of  the  committee— 
for  his  work  and  efforts  on  the  l^dsla- 
tlve  Items  last  year  and  this  one.  too. 

I  do  fully  support  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Substantial  cuts  were  made  In 
this  bill.  The  committee  took  the  posi- 
tion that  no  item  should  be  Included  un- 
less it  met  the  strict  test  of  need  for 
funding  on  an  emergency  basis,  without 
waiting  for  regular  consideration  in  the 
fiscal  1975  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point  to  the 
Senate.  Congress  must  protect  Itself  from 
a  supplemental  bill  for  this,  and  a  sup- 
plemental blU  for  that,  and  for  every- 
thing that  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  want,  just  so  they  can  get 
the  Budget  Bureau's  approval.  We  spend 
about  1 1  months  of  our  time  out  of  each 
12.  here  in  .se.ssion  now.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that,  except  I  complain 
to  thle  extent:  that  It  keeps  us  away 
from  our  home  States,  away  from  our 
constituents,  and  away  from  the  prob- 
lems of  those  constituents  far  too  much 
in  the  coui.se  of  a  year.  We  are  trying  to 
meet  that  problem  by  having  periodic 
recesses,  which  sometimes  are  called 
vacations.  They  are  the  very  opposite  of 
a  vacation. 
Anyway,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  now. 
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We  Just  think  it  should  be  the  rule  that 
committees  shall  not  take  up  maUers 
as  an  emergency — and  that  Is  what  a 
supplemental  bUl  is — imless  they  are 
really  emergencies. 

One  of  the  Trident  submarines,  for  in- 
stance, was  deferred  without  prejudice 
for  the  forthcoming  regular  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  that  was  true  with  reference 
to  other  items  that  just  were  not  emer- 
gencies. 

The  Diego  Garcia  project  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  certainly  not  an  emergency  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  to  be  acted  on 
now  rather  than  6  to  8  weeks  later,  or 
even  4  to  5  weeks  later. 

So  those  matters  were  taken  out  of 
the  bill.  I  trust  that  that  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  those  Items  will 
not  be  brought  up  in  this  bill,  but  will 
come  in  for  their  part  of  consideration, 
debate,  and  votes  in  the  regtilar  annual 
bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiul  has 
spoken,  in  his  opening  statement,  for 
the  conunlttee  with  one  exception,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  brieflb'.  He  held  the 
hearings  and  had  a  very  good  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  around  the  table, 
and  it  was  marked  up  on  the  basis  of 
an  active  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  and 
my  thanks  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  They  would  not  let 
themselves  be  pushed  forward,  or  pushed 
arotmd.  either,  with  reference  to  items 
that  were  left  out  of  the  bill,  but  said 
they  would  have  to  have  an  express  au- 
thorization before  they  would  take  up 
matters  like  Diego  Garcia,  the  extra  Tri- 
dent, and  other  matters. 

I  think  that  is  reaUy  the  way  to  Kp- 
proach  legislation  here.  Any  other  sys- 
tem, except  on  a  real  emergency  basis, 
will  create  chaos,  and  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment considered  this  tiftemoon.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  merits  of  it  now.  It  is 
the  so-called  Kennedy  amendment,  with 
reference  to  the  $266  million  for  military 
aid  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  new 
money.  That  item  will  be  fully  debated 
here  this  afternoon.  The  committee  ap- 
proved language  regarding  that  money, 
and  I  shall  support  the  position  of  the 
committee  in  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  time 
to  me  on  the  bill,  and  I  gladlv  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  what  a  privilege  It  is  to 
work  with  him  and  for  him  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  had  the  opportimlty  of  having  it 
last  year,  and  again  this  year.  He  is  very 
fair  and  very  sincere  in  Ms  position, 
which  impresses  us  all  as  we  take  up  what 
could  be  the  most  important  part  of  this 
year's  budget. 

I  thank  him  for  what  he  has  said 
about  the  efforts  I  have  made  to  han- 
dle this  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I 
look  forward  to  discussing  this  afternoon 
the  one  relatively  minor  difference  we 
nave. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
8  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as 
much  time  &s  he  desires  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
S.  3044,  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  public  financing  of  Federal  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns  as  well 
as  significant  campaign  reform  which  we 
had  previously  passed  in  S.  372.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  I  supported 
the  principle  advanced  by  this  bill  when 
it  was  first  Introduced  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  reported  favorably  by  this 
committee  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  was  one 
of  20  Members  who,  along  with  other 
Senators,  signed  the  flrst  cloture  petition 
and  spoke  against  the  filibuster  so  that 
the  bill  could  be  voted  on  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  lengthy  de- 
bate during  which  some  100  amendments 
were  submitted,  the  biU  was  weakened, 
and  I  felt  in  clear  conscience  that  I  was 
forced  to  withdraw  my  support.  One  of 
the  amendments  adopted  which  gave  me 
concern  was  the  requirement  that  the 
income  tax  returns  of  Federal  employees 
whose  salary  exceeded  $20,000  a  year 
would  be  subject  to  audit.  I  did  not  feel 
that  we  had  given  this  matter  sufficient 
consideration  before  voting  for  its  adop- 
tion. Accordingly,  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  to 
determine  the  estimated  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation and  have  now  received  a  reply 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record. 

The  Comptroller  General  informs  me 
that  he  estimates  there  are  approximate- 
ly 312,000  employees  and  officials — in- 
cluding military  persoimel — of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  a  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $20,000  a  year.  Section  503 
of  S.  3044  would  require  that  each  of 
these  returns  would  be  subject  to  audit. 
The  Comptroller  General  states  that  his 
office  has  no  experience  in  auditing  in- 
come tax  retiuns;  however,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
he  has  found  that  a  cost  of  $66.64  is 
standard  for  a  detailed  audit  of  tax  re- 
turns of  a  gross  income  range  of  $10,000 
to  $50,000  a  year.  He  assumes  that  the 
GAO  could  perform  this  audit  at  the  same 
cost  as  the  IRS  estimates  that  on  this 
basis  the  audit  for  1  year  would  cost 
nearly  $21,000,000.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  added  space  rental,  equip- 
ment, travel  and  so  forth.  He  further  as- 
sumes that  the  estimated  cost  for  1 
year  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by  five  to 
arrive  at  a  figure  for  auditing  each  re- 
turn submitted  during  the  5-year 
period  and  arrives  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $105,000,000  plus  space  rental,  equip- 
ment, travel,  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  argu- 
ment for  the  complete  audit  of  the  re- 
turns of  a  candidate  for  Federal  office, 
and  if  this  requirement  becomes  law,  I 
will,  of  course,  be  very  happy  to  comply 
with  the  provisions.  However,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  auditing  of  the  funds  of  a 
heutenant  colonel  who  is  stationed  in 
France,  or  an  air  force  pilot  who  is  flying 
in  Alaska,  can  in  any  way  have  an  im- 
pact on  good  or  poor  campaign  proce- 
dures. Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral public  wishes  to  incur  a  cost  of  $105.- 
000,000  to  audit  such  returns. 

Mr.  President.  I  favor  the  reform  of 
our  present  method  of  conducting  our 
Federal  election  campaigns.  I  believe 
that  the  provisicHis  contained  in  S.  343 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  shorten  the  pe- 
riod during  which  these  campaigns  are 
held  would  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  campaign  itself.  I  also  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  372  to  estab- 
lish significant  checks  suid  balances  for 
the  conduct  of  campaigns  will  satisfy 
many  of  the  deficiencies  which  we  now 
find  in  our  procedures,  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  to  act  expe- 
diently on  these  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  reply  to  my  let- 
ter to  the  Comptroller  General  be 
printed  in  tht  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COMFTSOLXXB    OCNXSAL 

or  THZ  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  Hay  3, 197<. 
Hon.  MAXIX3W  W.  Cook, 
l/JS.  S«wit«,  Waahinigttm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Cook:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  the  cost  to  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 503  of  8.  3044,  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974",  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  AprU  11. 

Section  503  requires  the  Comptrt^er  Gen- 
eral on  or  before  July  1  of  each  and  every 
year  hereafter  to  make  an  Intensive  Inspec- 
tion and  audit  of  the  Income  tax  retiurns  fUed 
by  each  Member  of  Congress  and  each  em- 
ployee or  ofiSclal  of  the  executive,  Judicial  and 
legislative  branch  whose  gross  Income  for 
the  most  recent  year  exceeds  $20,000,  for  the 
five  previous  years. 

We  estimate  that  at  present  there  are  ap- 
proximately 312.000  employees  and  offldals 
(Including  mUltary  personnel)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  having  a  gross  Income  In 
excess  of  S20.000  per  year  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  audit  req\Ur«ments  of  sectloa 
503. 

We  have  had  no  experience  In  auditing 
Income  tax  returns.  However,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  have  found  that  Its  e^>erlence  shows  a 
cost  of  $66.64  for  a  detailed  audit  of  a  tax 
return  with  a  gross  moome  range  of  $10,000 
to  $50,000.  Assuming  the  OAO  could  perform 
Its  work  at  the  same  coat  as  IRS,  we  estimate 
that  an  audit  for  one  year  of  312,000  returns 
would  cost  nearly  $21  mmion.  To  that  figure 
must  be  added  space  rental,  equipment, 
travel,  etc.  We  have  not  t>een  able  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  audit  of  the  previous  four 
years.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  economies 
could  be  brought  about  by  auditing  five 
years  of  returns  at  one  time  but  w«  hare  no 
ezpoianc*  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  any  eoonomles  that  might  be  achieved. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  assiune  that  our  esti- 
mated coat  for  one  year  would  have  to  be 
multlpUed  by  flva  to  arrive  at  a  flgura  for 
auditing  each  ntum   submitted   during  • 
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Ave  year  pericx).  This  would  raise  the  first 
year  audit  cost  to  $10A  mlUlon  plus  space 
rental,  equipment,  travel,  etc. 

We  do  not  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  re- 
quire the  QAO  to  perform  the  auditing 
work  which  Is  already  the  responsibility  ol 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  particularly 
m  view  of  the  substantial  expense  involved, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  section  503  In  Its  present  lorm. 

The  GAO  on  Its  own  Initiative  has  not 
been  able  to  make  any  reviews  of  the  audita 
performed  by  the  IBS  of  taxpayers'  returns. 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  IRS,  with  which  we 
do  not  agree,  that  no  matter  involving  the 
admluliitratlon  of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws 
can  be  officially  before  the  OAO  aftd  there- 
fore OAO  has  no  audit  reaponslbfllty.  The 
Commissioner  of  IRfl  In  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  June  6,  1968, 
stated : 

"•  •  •  I  must  note  that  the  (chief  counsel, 
IRS)  opinion  holds  that  the  ComBilssloner 
of  Internal  Revenue  Is  barred  by  Section 
6406  and  8022  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
from  allowing  any  of  your  repre«ntatlve8 
to  review  any  documents  that  p#rtaln  to 
the  administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
laws.  Thus,  Federal  tax  returns  and  related 
records  can  be  made  available  to  you  only 
where  the  matter  officially  before  OAO  does 
not  Involve  administration  of  those  laws." 

We  are  making  some  reviews  of  IRS'  op- 
erations for  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  which  Involve  the 
administration  of  the  tax  laws.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  IRS  has  given  ua  complete 
cooperation  but  we  are  considered  as  per- 
forming work  as  agents  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee rather  than  performing  work  on  our 
own  Initiative. 

As  an  alternative  to  section  503,  the  Con- 
gress could  make  it  clear  that  the  OAO  has 
the  authority  to  audit  the  work  performed 
by  the  IRS  and  the  OAO  could  then  make 
periodic  reviews  of  the  audit  performed 
by  the  Service  on  Individual  Income  tax 
returns. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmee  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  ot  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  .MANSFIELD  On  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  biU— the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  were  communicated 
to  the  Senat«  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION  RE- 
PORT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ntrnw)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message    from    the    President    of    the 


United  States  submitting  the  annual  re- 
port for  1973  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  mes.<;age  Is  as  follow."): 

To  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation's  An- 
nual Report  for  1973.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  witli  Sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  83-358,  as  amended, 
and  covers  the  period  January  1,  1973, 
through  December  31,  1973. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  6.  1974. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  NuNN )  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  States-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medi- 
can  Science  Program. 

This  joint  research  effort  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences,  undertaken  in  1965 
following  a  meeting  between  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  continues  to  focus 
upon  diseases  of  both  worldwide  impor- 
tance and  of  special  significance  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia:  cholera,  environmentally 
Induced  diseases,  leprosy,  malnutrition, 
the  parasitic  diseases  fllariasis  and  schis- 
tosomiasis, tuberculosis,  and  the  viral 
diseases  dengue  and  rabies. 

The  sustained  success  of  this  biomedi- 
cal research  program  reflects  Its  care- 
ful management  and  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  both  nations  to  Its  continuation. 
The  increasingly  effective  research  plan- 
ning and  communication  between  Inves- 
tigators in  our  two  countries  has  Intensi- 
fied our  scientific  productivity  and 
strengthened  our  determination  to  work 
together  toward  better  health  for  all 
mankind. 

Richard  Nrxoi*. 

The  White  Hodse.  May  6, 1974. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Nunn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting stmdry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11 :50  am.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Senate  reas- 
-sembled  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
.siding  Officer  <Mr.  McIntyrei. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:30  PM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtll  1:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1 :08  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:30  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OlTlcer  (Mr.  McIntyre). 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.    1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  ccmstructlon  at 
certain  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1  PM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  un- 
til the  hour  of  1  p  jn. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON   S.   411,    POSTAL   SERVICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  following  unanimous  consent 
request,  conditioned  on  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Javits: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  737,  8,  411, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Oode,  relating  to  the  Postal  Service,  Is 
called  np  and  made  the  pending  basl- 
ness  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  3  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
Fong;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment  thereto  of  30  minutes; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  detet- 
able  motions  or  aippeals  of  20  minutes; 
and  that  the  aigrennent  be  in  the  usual 
form. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  this  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  matter  which 
was  being  discussed  in  the  cloakroom? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would  In 
no  way  interfere  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10 
o'clock  Thursday  morning  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considerations  of  S.  411. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  RESUMfi 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2986.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1972,  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  411  on  Thursday,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2986.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  3267,  EMER- 
GENCY ENERGY  BILL,  AND  EDU- 
CATION  BILL  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  proceed,  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  to  consider  Calendar 
Order  No.  758,  S.  3267,  a  bill  to  provide 
standby  emergency  authority  to  assure 
that  the  essential  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  are  met.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  at  no  later  than  3 
pjn.,  the  Senate  take  up  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  certain  acts  relating  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no 
later  than  3  p.m.  it  be  In  order  for  the 
leadership  to  call  up  either  of  the  two 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
bills  on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
about  wraps  up  my  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

It  would  mean  that  on  Wednesday  at 
10  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  energy  bill,  S.  3267,  and 
would  debate  that  bUl  untU  about  3  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  leadership  would  then 
lay  the  energy  bUl  aside  and  take  up  one 
of  the  elementary-secondary  education 
bills.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  would 
operate  on  a  double  track. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate,  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  would  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  postal  service  bill,  S.  411,  un- 
der a  time  limitation  agreement. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  would  take  up  S.  2986,  upon  which 
an  order  has  previously  been  entered  lay- 
ing it  over  until  Thursday.  That  Is  a  bill 


to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972. 


ORDER  FOR  LAYING  EDUCATION 
BILL  ASIDE  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, the  then  unfiiiished  business,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  education  bills,  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  S.  411  and  S.  2986 — neither  which 
we  will  complete — or  until  the  close  of 
business  that  day,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  . 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  only  a  brief  word 
about  the  pending  matter.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, have  gone  into  great  detail  on  the 
examination  and  merits  of  this  partic- 
ular request  for  the  $266  million  to  be 
validated  as  a  procedural  operation.  The 
money  has  already  been  authorized  in 
1972  and  1973,  and  this  proposal  is  sim- 
ply to  enable  the  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
crepancies that  occurred  at  that  time.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  making  new  mon- 
eys available.  It  has  only  to  do  with  add- 
ing equity  in  the  procedural  mechanisms 
that  at  first  brought  up  the  question  re- 
garding the  money. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  strike  down  this  pending  request 
only  for  the  reason  that  the  commit- 
ments and  the  procedures  entered  had 
already  been  undertaken  and  the  proc- 
ess agreed  to,  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  inadvertencies  of  the  preceding  2 
years.  This  measure  would  simply  bring 
the  matter  up  to  date,  where  it  would 
have  been  had  the  intent  been  pursued 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORITY  OP  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  S.  3331  on  minority  busi- 
ness contained  an  error  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  S.  3331  be 
reconsidered  and  that  all  language  after 
"shall  be  responsible  for,"  in  the  second 
sentence  be  stricken  and  the  following 
new  language  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 


The  formulation  of  policy  relating  to  tlje 
Administration's  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance to  minority  smaU  businesc  concern* 
and  In  the  review  of  the  administration's 
execution  of  such  programs  in  the  light  of 
such  policy. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
minority  side.  It  is  j.ust  a  tactical  change, 
and  there  is  no  problem  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  consultation  has  been  had  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  we  would  like 
to  know  what  is  involved  before  we  do 
something. 

Mr.  CTRANSTON.  There  has  been  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Dompierre  of  the  Re- 
publican Pohcy  Committee. 
Mr.  HRUSKj*.  What  is  it  about? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  a  technical  mls- 
t?,ke  in  the  la.<;t  sentence  of  the  bill  on 
sm-.'ll  business. 

>!-,  HRUSKA.  On  that  basis  and  the 
repre.sentations  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJCER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  as 
follows : 

S.  3331 
.Sn  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business   Administration,    to   tncrease   the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   asseinbled.   That    this 
Act    may   be    cited    as    the    "Small    Business 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  sections  7(1)  smd  7(J)  of  this  Act  are  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  In  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small 
business  concerns  and  Improve  the  mana- 
gerial skills  employed  In  such  enterprises, 
with  special  attention  to  small  business  con- 
cerns (1)  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
with  high  proportions  of  tmemployed  or  low- 
Income  Individuals;  or  (2)  owned  by  low- 
Income  Individuals;  and  to  mobilize  for  these 
objectives  private  as  well  as  public  mana- 
gerial skills  and  resources."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  4ic),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds: 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  performed 
under  sections  7(b)(1),  7(b)(2),  7(b)(4),  7 
(b)(5),  7(b)(6).  7(b)(7),  7(c)(2),  and  7(g) 
of  this  Act,  Including  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  such  functions; 
and  (B)  a  business  loan  and  Investment  fund 
which  shall  be  available  for  financing  func- 
tions performed  under  sections  7(a),  7(b) 
(3),  7(e),  7(h),  7(1),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act. 
and  titles  III  and  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  Including  adminis- 
trative expense*  In  connection  with  such 
functions. 

"(2)  All  repayments  of  loans  and  deben- 
tures, payxaents  of  Interest  and  other  re- 
ceipts arising  out  of  transactions  heretofora 
or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  (A)  pursuant  to  sections  7(b)(1),  7(b) 
(2),  7(b)  (4),  7(b)  (5).  7(b)  («),  7(b)  (7).  and 
7(c)  (3)  Of  tbla  Act  shall  be  paid  Into  a  disas- 
ter loan  fund;  and  B  pursuant  to  sections 
7(»).  7(b)(8),  7(e).  7(h),  7(1),  and  8(a)  of 
this  Act,  and  Utlea  III  and  V  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  business  loan  and  Investment 
fund."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  commitments, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
Adoalnlstratlon.  which  BLre  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sectloia  7(a),  7(b) 
(3),  7(e),  7(h).  7(1).  and  8(a)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  exceed  $6,000,000,000;  (B)  under 
title  in  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968.  shall  not  exceed  »726,000,000; 
(C)  under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  shall  not  exceed  tfias,- 
000,000:  and  (D)  under  section  7(1)  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  »46O,000,00O.";   and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  7  the 
following  three  new  subsections: 

'•(l)(l)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  make  participate  (on  an  Immedi- 
ate basis)  In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable 
In  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small 
business  concern,  or  to  any  qualified  person 
seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when  It 
determines  that  such  loans  will  further  the 
policies  established  In  section  a(b)  of  thla 
Act.  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pres- 
ervation or  establishment  of  small  business 
concerns  located  In  urban  or  rund  aresis  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployeil  or  low-In- 
come indlviduids  or  owned  by  low-Income  In- 
dividuals: Provided,  however,  l^at  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made,  participated  In,  or 
guaranteed  if  the  total  of  sucti  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  would  exceed  $50,000.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  defer  payn^nts  on  the 
principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period 
and  use  such  other  methods  lis  It  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  asiure  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  and  operallon  of  such 
concern.  The  Administration  mi».  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, as  a  condition  of  such  ^nanclal  as- 
sistance, require  that  the  borrowtr  take  steps 
to  Improve  his  management  siails  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  management  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  AdmlnU^tlon:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  ^nagement 
training  program  so  approved  inust  be  of 
sufficient  scope  and  luratlon  toprovlde  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  Individuals 
served  to  develop  entrepreqeurlal  and 
managerial  seU-suBlclency. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shag  encourage, 
U  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  conununlty  In  ^e  program 
of  assistance  to  such  concerns,  a^d  shall  seek 
to  stimulate  new  private  lendln^actlvltlee  to 
such  concerns  through  the  useiof  the  loan 
guarantees,  participations  In  loa^,  and  pool- 
ing arrangements  authorized  (Br  this  sub- 
section, i 

"(3)  To  insure  an  equitable  idistributlon 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  lor  loans  be- 
tween $3,500  and  $50,000  mad4  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administration  |$  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and  dele- 
gations developed  under  title  II|  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  ks  amended. 
as  It  shall  determine  necessary. 

"(4)  The  Administration  shal^  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  subsection,  Including  full  In^rmatlon  on 
the  location.  Income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  individuals  assisted, 
anid  on  new  private  lending  acttvity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  eikluatlon  to- 
gether with  recommendations  fehaJl  be  in- 
cluded In  the  report  required  by  •ectlon  10(a) 
of  this  Act. 


"(6)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
saction  (including  immediate  participation 
in  and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administra- 
tion shall  determine,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations — 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(B)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
ctwnpletion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

"(D)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
lass  than  (I)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (11)  such  additional  charge,  if  any.  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  In  redevelopment  areas  designated  un- 
der the  Public  Works  and  Econonalc  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (43  0.S.C.  3108  et  seq  ) 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently  applicable 
to  new  loans  made  under  section  201  of  that 
Act  (43  VS.C.  3143) ;  and 

"(B)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan  guar- 
antaee. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  In  urban  areas  identified  by 
the  Admlnletratlon  as  having  high  concen- 
trations of  unemployed  or  low-Income  Indi- 
viduals or  to  small  business  concerns  owned 
by  low-Income  Individuals.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  define  the  meaning  of  low  income 
as  It  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  con- 
cerns eligible  to  b«  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended pursuant  to  this  subsection  where  the 
Administration  determines  that  the  assist- 
ance will  be  used  In  relocating  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another  if  such 
relocation  would  result  In  an  Increase  in 
unemployment  In  the  area  of  original 
location. 

"(J)(l)  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  orifanlzations  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  (w  projects  designed  to  provide 
technical  or  management  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subeectlon  7(1)  of  this  Act.  with 
special  attention  to  small  business  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  individuals  or  owned 
by  low-Income  individuals. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  provided  for  projects.  Includ- 
ing without  limitation — 

"(A)  planning  and  research.  Including 
feaalbUlty  studies  and  market  research: 

"(B)  the  identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"  (C)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Oovern- 
ment  programs  including  programs  author- 
ized under  subsection  7(1) ; 

"(D)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

"(E)  the  enoouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
Individuals,  Including  the  provision  of  In- 
centives and  assistance  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses BO  that  they  will  aid  in  the  training 


and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors 
or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

"(F)  the  furnishing  of  business  counsel- 
ing, management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  empbaali 
on  the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  with  emphasis  In  all  cases 
upon  providing  management  training  of  suf- 
ficient scope  and  duration  to  develop  entre- 
preneurial and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Individuals  served. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  projects  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship, participation  In  ownership,  or  manage- 
ment of  small  business  concerns  by  resident! 
of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un- 
employed or  low-income  indivldvuUs,  and  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

"(4)  The  financial  assistance  authcwlzed  by 
this  subsection  Includes  assistance  advanced 
by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does 
not  Include  the  procurement  of  plant  or 
equipment,  or  goods  or  services. 

"(6)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  grants  and  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  in  lump 
sum  or  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  provided  In  a  loca- 
tion which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Individ- 
uals and  small  business  concerns  served. 

"(7)  The  Administration  shall  provide  for 
an  independent  and  continuing  evaluation  of 
programs  under  this  subsection,  includlii( 
full  Information  on,  and  analysis  of,  the 
character  and  Impact  of  managerial  assist- 
ance provided,  the  location.  Income  charac- 
teristics, and  types  of  businesses  and  individ- 
uals assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  prlvste 
resources  and  skills  have  been  Involved  In 
these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  recommendations  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  10(a)  of  thli 
Act. 

"(8)  The  AdmlnlBtraUon  shall  take  each 
Btepe  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  haadi 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencled 
so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  depodti 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con- 
nection with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  of  sob- 
section  7(1)  of  this  Act.  The  AdmlnlstraUon 
shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluatloo 
of  programs  under  this  subsection  and  tb* 
results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  Included  in  the  report 
required  by  section  10(a)   of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  7(1)  and  7(J)  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services  and  facilities  of  Federal  agenciei 
without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  » 
State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  f»- 
cllltles  of  such  State  or  subdivision  wlthoat 
reimbursement : 

"(2)  to  accept.  In  the  name  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  money 
or  property,  real,  {wrsonal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwise; 

"(3)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
slona  of  section  367B(b)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  VB.C.  6S6(b)):  and 

"(4)  to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sM- 
tlon  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Art 
of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  55a).  except  that  no  indl- 
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vidual  may  be  employed  vmder  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  for  more  than  one  hundred 
diys  in  any  fiscal  year;  to  compensate  Indl- 
^dualB  so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  diem.  Including  traveltlme;  and 
to  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  legnlar  places  of  business,  travel  expenaes 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
w  authiVlzed  by  section  6  of  such  Act  (6 
UJSC.  73b-a)  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment 
lervlM  employed  Intermittently,  whUe  so 
employed:  Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed;  and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  title  In  the  remainder  of  that 
Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Small  Business  Act  la  fvirtner 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  5(b)  by  striking 
out  "and"  following  paragraph  (8).  by  strlk- 
mg  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(B)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  the 
fc^owlng  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  upon  purchase  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  any  deferred  participation  entered 
Into  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  continue 
to  charge  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
that  initially  charged  by  the  participating 
institution  on  the  amount  so  purchased  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  indebtedness."; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(h)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "The  AdmlnUtratlon'B  share 
of  any  loem  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 

ftnniim." 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  7(a)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$360,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$600,000". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$360,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

Sbc.  5.  Sectton  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  transmit, 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  sealed  report  with  respect 
to  public  complaints  alleging  lUegal  conduct 
by  employees  of  the  Administration  which 
were  received  or  acted  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Szc.  6.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  table  of  contents 
In  section  101  all  references  to  title  IV  and 
section  numbers  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE   rV— GUARANTEES 
"Past   A — Lease   Oxjarantees 
"Sec.  401.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers. 
"Sec.  403.  Fund. 

"Pakt  B — StrarrY  Bond  Guarantees 

"Sec.  410.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  411.  Authority  of  the  Administration. 

"Sec.  412.  Fund."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  403  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"rom) 
"Sec.  403.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  shaU  be  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  to  provide  capital  for  the 
ftmd.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, Including  any  moneys,  property,  or  as- 
sets derived  by  him  from  his  operations  in 


connection  with  this  part,  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  fund.  AU  expenses  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  operations  of  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  part  shaU  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal,  year,  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  from  the  fund  into  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  cum- 
ulative amount  of  appropriations  available  as 
capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average  undis- 
bursed cash  bSLlance  in  the  fund  during  the 
year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate  determined  by 
taking  Into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  each  fiscal 
year  on  outstanding  marketable  obUgatlons 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turity of  guarantees  from  the  fund.  Moneys 
in  the  fund  not  needed  for  the  payment  of 
current  operating  expenses  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  arising  under  this  part  may 
be  invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  bonds  or  other  obUgatlons  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United 
States;  except  that  moneys  provided  as  capi- 
tal for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so  invested  but 
ShaU  be  returned  to  the  fund  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  appropriate,  when- 
ever the  level  of  the  fvmd  herein  established 
is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  return  of 
such  moneys  without  danger  to  the  solvency 
of  the  program  under  this  part."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  in  section 
411  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,000,000"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  section  411  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"TWH 

"Sec.  412.  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  guarantees 
which  ShaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Administrator 
without  fiscal  year  llmltaticm  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $35,000,000  to  provide  coital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Including  any  moneys,  proper- 
ty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  opera- 
tions In  connection  with  this  part,  shaU  be 
deposited  in  the  fund.  AU  expenses  and  pay- 
ments piuvuant  to  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  part  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  fund.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administra- 
tor ShaU  pay  from  the  fund  Into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  apprc^rlatlons 
avaUable  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  interest 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shaU  not  be  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  dvirlng  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obUgatlons  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  guarantees  from  the 
fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
the  payment  of  current  operating  expenses 
or  for  the  payment  of  clalmB  arising  under 
this  part  may  be  invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States;  except  that  moneys  pro- 
vided as  capital  for  the  fund  shall  not  be  so 
Invested  but  shaU  be  returned  to  the  fund 
In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Aritninintratnr  determines  to  be  i4>proprlate, 
whenever  the  level  of  the  fund  herein  estab- 
lished Is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  such  moneys  without  danger  to  the 
solvency  of  the  program  under  this  part." 
(b)  Unexpended  balainees  of  appropriations 


made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  403 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968 
(15  US.C.  694),  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  shaU  be  aUocated, 
together  with  related  assets  and  UablUties, 
to  the  funds  established  by  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shaU 
determine. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(b)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "four"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "One  of  the 
Associate  Administrators  shaU  be  designated 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  the  Asso- 
ciate Admlnlgtrat<H'  for  Minority  SmaU  Busi- 
ness and  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  relating  to  the  Administration's 
programs  which  provide  assistance  to  mi- 
nority smaU  business  concerns  and  In  the 
review  of  the  Administration's  execution  of 
such  programs  In  the  light  of  such  poUcy.". 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2509)  to  name  structure  S-5A  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  located  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  Fla.,  as  the  "W.  Turner  Wallis 
Pumping  Station"  in  memory  of  the 
late  W.  Turner  Wallis,  the  first  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  chief  engineer  for  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1125)  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  and  other  related  acts 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MTLITARY    PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1974 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  sdrcraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMSNDKENT    NO.    I23B 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1238.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
urmnimous  consent  that  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

0:i  page  7,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  a 
new  title  as  follows 

TITI^  rV— PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  USE 
OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
ba  appropriated  by  thl."?  Act,  aad  no  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  or  fc*  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  any  other  Act 
and  which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  m.iy  be  expended 
In.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  country  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  and 
one-half  hours,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Daje  DeHaan 
and  Jerry  Tinker  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  njyself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  three  simple  objectives. 

First,  it  prohibits  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment any  further  transfer  of  funds 
for  the  Militar>'  Assistance  Service 
Fund— MASF— for  South  Vfetnam  be- 
yond those  already  obligated  this  fiscal 
year. 

Second,  the  amendment  reftfiRnns  the 
decLsion  of  the  Congress  that  the  Penta- 
gon must  not  spend  one  peniB'  over  the 
ceiling  established  for  this  fiscal  year — 
a  massive  simi  of  $1,126  billion''— for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam,  notwith- 
standing the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees  finding  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  wrongly  charged  $266  million  to 
this  year's  ceiling. 

Finally,  the  amendment  puts  the  Pen- 
tagon on  notice  that  Congress  Is  tired  of 
the  practice  of  shipping  gun«  and  am- 
munition nov.-,  and  paying  for  them 
later.  The  amendment,  in  effect,  sup- 
ports the  Important  recomm^datlon  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Department  must  put  Its  bookieeplng  on 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  order, 
and  that  all  military  supplies  delivered 
to  Saigon  during  1  fiscal  year  must  be 
charged  to  that  year's  celUrjIr.  For  too 
long,  the  Pentagon  has  shlpp«i  ammuni- 
tion to  Saigon  as  If  fiscal  years  did  not 
exist. 

Clearly,  the  question  before  us  today 
has  as  much  to  do  with  fiscal  control  as 
It  does  with  the  Issue  of  whether  Saigon 
needs  or  should  have  more  ndlitary  aid. 
The  question  Is  whether  more  money  for 
more  guns  will  come  by  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress or  through  the  back-door.  And 
the  question  Is  whether  there  is  any  real 


purpose  in  Congress  setting  a  celling  on 
spending  for  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam, if  the  Pentagon  continues  to  spend 
as  If  ceilings  did  not  exist — assuming  it 
will  always  get  approval  somehow,  some- 
way to  spend  more  when  it  rims  out. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  we  fail 
to  adopt  this  amendment  the  Pentagon 
will,  in  effect,  be  allowed  to  expend  up 
to  $266  million  more — or  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bilhon  dollars  more — above  the 
congiesslonally  mandated  ceiling  of  $1.- 
126  billion  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year. 

On  April  10.  I  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  compile  statistics 
on  the  totality  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  Regret- 
tably, this  has  become  a  difficult  task 
for  the  GAO.  for  they  have  encountered 
obstacles  In  obtaining  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  from  the  Pentagon 
on  exactly  how  much  it  has  spent  this 
fiscal  year  In  providing  military  aid  to 
Saigon.  But,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  me.  It  appears 
that  the  Pentagon  has.  to  date,  already 
spent  close  to  the  celling  of  $1,126  billion, 
2  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  Includes  the  new  appropria- 
tion of  $907.5  million  as  well  as  some 
$219  million  \n  pipeline  and  transfer 
funds  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  a  commendable  eCfort  to  review 
the  accounting  procedures  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  used  in  the  MASF 
program,  has  found  the  Pentagon's 
bookkeeping  system  to  be  in  error — to 
the  tune  of  $266  million,  n  we  fall  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  the  Department 
will  be  free  to  use  these  mlsobligated 
funds  this  fiscal  year. 

No  other  Department  is  rewarded  in 
such  a  fashion  If  it  makes  a  bookkeep- 
ing error — after  it  had  alreadj-  spent  the 
money.  If  the  agencies  waging  the  war 
on  cancer  made  such  an  error,  they 
would  have  to  live  with  their  mistake 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  this  $266 
million  transfer  Is  illegal — according  to 
preliminary  questions  raised  by  the 
GAO. 

On  April  4  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  a  recorded  vote  of  177  noes  to 
154  ayes,  barred  the  Pentagon  from  rais- 
ing the  celling  on  military  aid  to  Saigon 
this  fiscal  year.  It  did  so.  In  part,  because 
in  hearings  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  ob- 
ligated funds  for  Saigon  at  a  rate  which 
was  certain  to  make  them  run  short  in 
tlie  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was 
also  clear  that  the  Department  was  try- 
ing to  do  through  the  back-door  what 
It  could  not  do  through  the  front,  and 
the  House  voted  to  reject  It.  Today  the 
Senate  should  do  no  less  in  rejecting 
another  form  of  back-door  financing  and 
stand  with  the  House  for  greater  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Let  us  also  be  clear  that  the  issue  be- 
fwe  us  today  Is  not  one  that  affects  our 
national  defense — and  hardly  one  affect- 
ing our  national  security  or  national  in- 
terest. And  It  is  not  a  question  of  "aban- 
doning" an  aUy.  The  American  taxpayer 
is  cxirrently  spending  well  over  $2.5  bil- 


lion dollars  this  year  in  military  and 
economic  aid  to  support  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment— over  $1,126  billion  of  it  in  mlli- 
tary  aid.  Such  a  sum  hardly  constitutes 
"abandonment." 

It  is  also  not  a  question  of  "scratching" 
South  Vietnam,  or  ending  our  aid  pro- 
gram there.  America  still  bears  heavy 
resjwnsibilities  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
But  these  obligations  are  today  less  witti 
governments  and  armies  than  with  peo- 
ple— to  ths  millions  of  war  victims  who 
cry  out  lor  our  help  In  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation. 

And,  the  basic  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  really  not  whether  we  wll] 
allow  the  Pentagon,  by  an  accountant's 
slight-of-hand,  to  spend  another  quarter 
billion  dollars  in  South  Vietnam— al- 
though it  clearly  exceeds  the  ceiling  set 
for  this  year.  Rather,  the  true  question 
before  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  whether  this  additional 
amoimt — and  our  continuing  massive 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam— truly 
contributes  to  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
the  area. 

The  Issue  is  whether  our  action  today 
will  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  our  con- 
tinuing involvement  in  Indochina,  or 
whether  it  will  help  perpetuate  old  rela- 
tionships and  policies  at  the  same  old 
levels. 

If  the  Paris  agreements,  and  peace 
with  honor,  are  to  mean  anything,  they 
must  mean  that  our  country's  Involve- 
ment and  relationship  with  South  Viet- 
nam must  change — and  change  not  only 
from  what  it  w£is  2  years  ago,  or  10  years 
ago,  but  even  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  cease-fire  afrreements  for  Vietnam 
and  Laos — and  the  persistent  hope  tliat 
renewed  diplomacy  will  achieve  a  similar 
agreement  in  Cambodia — are  bench- 
marks of  immense  historical  proportions. 
Although  conditions  are  mixed  in  the 
field,  and  many  difficult  problems  remain 
for  all  parties  Involved,  I  disagree  with 
those  who  say  "that  nothing  very  much 
has  changed  In  Vietnam."  The  fact  is  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years,  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  directly  involved.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade  wfl 
have  real  opportunities  to  embark  on 
new  policies — to  change  the  character 
and  level  of  our  Involvement,  to  reorder 
our  aid  priorities,  and  to  finally  practice 
some  lessons  from  the  failures  and  frus- 
trations of  the  past. 

But  this  hopeful  opportunity  implicit 
In  the  cease-fire  agreements  apparently 
is  not  shared  by  this  admlnlstratloa 
which  still  seeks  to  maximize  American 
presence  and  influence  in  the  area,  with 
the  old  tools  of  war  instead  of  a  new 
diplomacy  for  peace  and  reconclliatioa 

The  dichotomy  between  the  opportu- 
nities for  change  provided  by  the  cease- 
fire agreements,  and  the  tired  policies  of 
the  past,  is  most  explicit  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  administration's  continuing 
budget  requests  for  Indochina — and  Its 
determined  elTort  to  ship  more  gxms  and 
Iwmbs  to  Saigon  no  matter  what  Con- 
gress says  the  limit  should  be. 

The  administration  Is  still  more  inter- 
ested In  funding  armies  than  in  provid- 
ing himianltarlan  assistance  to  heal  tbe 
wounds  of  war.  And  the  budget  prior- 
ity  remains   with   the   means   of  war, 
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igUier  than  with  the  tools  for  building 

peace. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  request  for  more 
military  aid  is  crucial  for  the  survival  of 
South  Vietnam  because  it  is  running  out 
of  ammunition.  But  the  question  must 
be  asked,  Why  Is  Saigon  running  out  of 
ammunition? 

According  to  a  recent  cable  from  Am- 
ba^ador  Graham  Martin  in  Saigon  it  is 
apparentLv  not  entirely  due  to  North 
Vietnamese  violations  of  the  cease-fire. 
The  Ambassador  says  it  was  only  after, 
and  I  quote,  "U.S.  imposed  constraints" 
and  better  South  Vietnamese  "manage- 
ment controls,'  that  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can-supplied ammunition  dropped  at  a 
rate  of  20  to  50  percent.  In  effect.  Am- 
bassador Martin  confirms  what  many 
have  observed  over  the  past  year,  that 
without  some  outside  constraints  on  the 
supply  of  ammunition,  South  Vietnamese 
military  commanders  wUl  continue  to  fire 
their  guns  just  as  they  have  before,  as 
If  nothing  has  changed.  There  has  al- 
ways been,  and  there  apparently  wUl  al- 
ways be,  a  strong  connection  between 
the  availability  of  ammunition  and  its 
use.  According  to  testimony  given  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  current 
estimated  average  consumption  of  am- 
munition iu  South  Vietnam  is  700  tons 
fired  each  day  by  Saigon  troops,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $1  million  a  day.  That  is  a  very 
explosive  and  expensive  peace. 

So  the  question  remains  whether  the 
shipment  of  more  arms  to  South  Viet- 
nam will  help  strengthen  the  cease-fire 
agreement,  or  will  it  fan  the  flames  of 
violence.  And  it  is  questionable  whether 
shipping  more  will  encourage  greater 
self-reliance  and  conservation  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  or  simply  en- 
courage it  to  use  more,  not  less. 

It  Is  argued  also  that  this  additional 
militnrj-  aid  to  Saigon  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  inflation — to  which  I  can  only 
say.  again,  that  inflation  begins  at  home. 
And  the  Vietnam  veteran  must  wonder 
at  this  administration's  worry  over  the 
effects  of  inflation  In  Saigon,  when  the 
costs  for  his  schooling  or  job  training 
climb  ever\'  day.  Apparently  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  the  money  to  fight  the 
effects  of  inflation  In  Saigon,  but  not 
to  help  Vietnam  veterans  deal  with 
inflation  here  at  home. 

Finally,  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  it  would  be  unconscionable  to  de- 
mand a  cutoff  or  reduction  of  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  fact  is,  we  are  doing 
neither  today. 

No  one  here  has  demanded  a  cutoff  of 
aid.  or  even  a  reduction  in  the  ceiling  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress.  A  ceiling  is  a 
celling,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  reafflrm- 
mg  here.  It  was  the  Pentagon  which  re- 
fused to  spend  according  to  the  ceiling. 

And  the  issue  is  not  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  South  Vietnam,  but  how  to 
encourage  a  transition  in  our  continuing 
relationship — from  a  master-client  aid 
relationship,  to  a  more  balanced  Mie  that 
encourages  self-relianee  rather  than  de- 
pendence. 

I  believe  the  Congress  acted  respon- 
sibly last  year  in  limiting  our  funding  of 
military  supplies  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  That  wise  decision  should 
not  now  be  circiunvented.  Rather,  we 


should  properly  consider  any  fiu-ther 
American  military  support  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year — which, 
again,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.6  bUlion.  This  is  a  sum  for  continuing 
war  in  Vietnam  that  is  over  three  times 
the  amount  we  now  spend  on  the  war  on 
cancer  here  at  home — even  though  can- 
cer will  take  next  year  the  lives  of  350,- 
000  Americans,  or  seven  times  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  over  the  past  decade. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House,  coupled 
with  the  actions  of  the  Senate  over  the 
past  year,  correctly  reflect  the  view  of 
most  Americans  that  the  time  has  now 
c  jme  for  us  to  reduce  our  funding  of  war, 
not  increase  it. 

In  the  absence  of  anv  new  or  mean- 
in^ul  diplomatic  initiatives  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  level  of  con- 
flict in  Indochina  and  strengthen  the 
cease-fire  agreements  —  the  Congress 
must  act  to  chart  some  new  directions, 
and  to  change  the  level  and  character  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  By  accept- 
ing this  amendment  the  Senate  will  re- 
affirm that  this  is  the  new  road  we  should 
follow — not  the  road  that  says  more  guns 
and  more  ammunition  for  an  endless  war. 

Mr.  McGO\TERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  offering  this  amendment  which 
provides  for  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  American  military  aid 
flowing  to  South  Vietnam.  I  think  most 
Americans  would  applaud  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Saigon  government  to 
heal  the  woimds  of  this  war  and  to  work 
out  .some  kind  of  an  accommodation  with 
the  people  in  their  country  that  are  chal- 
lenging that  government.  But  we  do  not 
do  either  the  people  of  Vietnam  or  our- 
selves favor  when  we  continue  to  pour 
in  more  and  more  military  aid  which  only 
has  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  war. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  avail- 
able evidence  that  this  mihtary  assist- 
ance is  not  being  used  to  restore  peace 
and  It  Is  not  being  used  to  bring  the  coun- 
try back  together,  but  to  perpetuate  the 
political  r\ile  of  the  present  regime  in 
Saigon. 

We  did  some  calculations  in  our  office 
the  other  day  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  budget.  That  government  is  now 
spending  what  would  be  the  equivalent 
here  in  the  United  States  of  a  $350  bil- 
lion American  military  budget.  In  other 
words,  for  the  United  States  to  be  spend- 
ing as  much  on  our  military  budget  as 
the  regime  of  General  Thleu  Is  spend- 
ing on  their  budget  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  own  mili- 
tary budget  three  and  one -half  times. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  major  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam  today  is  inflation 
because  the  expenditure  on  that  level  of 
military  outlays  will  inevitably  wreck  the 
economy  of  that  country  with  the  kind 
of  ruinous  inflation  that  Is  now  taking 
place.  It  Is  the  kind  of  aid  that  does  not 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  you  cannot  eat  guns:  the 
coivsumer  caimot  go  out  and  feed  his 


family  on  bombs  or  weapons  carriers.  So 
we  are  not  contributing  things  to  heal 
the  country  and  helping  them  to  stand 
on  tlieir  own  feet.  We  are  further  fuel- 
ing the  fires  of  inflation  and  setting  back 
the  day  vhen  South  Vietnam  can  estab- 
lish the  kind  of  viable  economic  base  that 
holds  any  hojie  for  its  independence. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  in  the  interest  of  moving 
them  away  from  a  war  that  has  gone  on 
far  too  long  and  which  further  weakens 
the  people  of  that  countrj-.  As  the  Sen- 
ator said,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
budget  is  under  a  strain  and  when  we  are 
asking  the  American  people  to  pour  in 
tax  funds  tor  military  purposes  abroad, 
at  a  time  when  those  fimds  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  strengthen  our  own  so- 
ciety, not  the  least  of  which  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  young  men  who  partici- 
pated in  that  war.  as  the  Senator  said. 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  hofje  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his 
home  State,  whether  the  people  of  his 
State  understand  that  we  are  spending 
in  this  fiscal  year  some  S2.5  billion  in  aid 
to  South  Vietnam;  whether  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  that  type  commitment;  and  that 
it  appears,  given  the  reasoning  and  ra- 
tionale of  the  letter  Dr.  Kissinger  sent  to 
me  in  explanation  of  policy  toward  South 
Vietnam,  that  this  apparently  is  a  con- 
tinuing  and  open-ended  kind  of  commit- 
ment or  understanding  by  the  present 
administration:  whether  they  under- 
stand we  are  going  to  continue  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money  in  South  Vietnam? 
I  would  be  interested  in  what  kind  of 
reaction  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  receiving  from  his  constituents. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  people  in  my  State  who 
do  understand  the  dimensions  of  what 
we  are  still  pouring  into  South  Vietnam 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  ver>-  diffi- 
cult even  for  us  here  in  the  Senate  to 
keep  posted  on  the  way  public  funds  are 
being  spent.  Many  of  these  arrangements 
are  worked  out  by  executive  discussions, 
and  even  we  do  not  catch  up  with  them 
as  fast  as  we  should.  But  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  people  in  my  State  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  mounting  cost  of 
living  and  are  deeply  troubled  by  the 
growing  scarcities  of  things  they  need. 
We  are  basically  an  agricultural  State. 
We  are  short  not  only  of  fuel  but  of  fer- 
tilizer. Everything  from  baling  wire  to 
binding  twine  is  in  short  supply.  Chemi- 
cals that  produce  fertilizer  are  in  short 
supply. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  for  the  last 
10  years  we  have  been  pouring  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  the  limited  re- 
sources of  this  country  into  Southeast 
Asia.  I  think  the  people  of  my  State  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  not  object  to  constructive  assist- 
ance to  make  life  better  for  people 
abroad.  It  is  not  that  they  are  Isolationist 
people  but  the  fact  they  see  those  re- 
sources being  wasted  on  an  enterprise 
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that  they  thought  had  been  put  behind 
us  nearlv  2  years  ago. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  find  disturb- 
ing is  that  our  ofOcisd  policy  as  a  country 
is  to  stand  on  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
agreement.  That  was  the  so-called 
"peace  with  honor"  that  was  supposed 
to  have  come  seme  18  months  ago.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  while  that  agree- 
ment has  apparently  been  violated  on 
both  sides,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  made  it  illegal  to  publish 
the  terms  of  that  agreement  in  South 
Vietnam,  whereas  the  other  side,  which 
is  supposedly  the  culprit  in  this  whole 
enterprise.  Is  distributing  the  agreement 
widely.  They  are  encouraging  the  read- 
ing of  its  terms  and  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  of  it. 

I  think  we  had  better  be  advised  of 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  back  with 
further  millions  of  dollars  of  support  a 
regime  that  does  not  want  its  people  to 
know  the  terms  of  the  Paris  agreement. 
We  ought  to  be  more  interested  in  see- 
ing the  agreement  enforced  rather  than 
bankrolling  a  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
that  is  bent  on  sabotaging  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
comments.  As  all  Am?ricans  know,  this 
has  been  an  is?;ue  and  a  question  about 
which  he  has  frit  deeply  and  I  think  he 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  general  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  respect  to  it. 

ADDITTONAL     MILrTAET     AID     TO    VirTNAM     IS     ILL 
ATVISED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  vital  that  Con- 
gress exercise  Its  constitutional  powers 
to  end  the  further  drain  on  American 
tax  dollars  now  fueling  the  continued 
kUling  in  Indochina.  The  time  has  come 
for  healing,  reconstruction  and  accom- 
modation in  Indochina.  If  these  healing 
efforts  are  to  get  under  way  we  must  stop 
pouring  in  billions  of  dollars  in  Ameri- 
caui  arms,  oil  and  money  to  keep  the  war 
going. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  im- 
portant statement  by  Mr.  Fred  Branf- 
man.  codirector  of  the  Indochina  Re- 
source Center,  before  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives  May  1,  1974,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Need  fob  Congbissional  Action  for 
Peac*  in  IifTKxrinwA 
(Statement  oi  Pred  Branfman) 

KET    POINTS 

1.  The  Administration  has  quietly  violated 
congressional  Intent  to  cut  economic  aid  to 
Indochina  in  FY  1974.  The  original  Admin- 
istration request  was  for  $827J  million.  Con- 
gress cut  this  back  to  under  •700  mUlton. 
By  the  end  of  FT  74.  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  wound  up  allocating  </J  Billion 

In  economic  aid  to  Indochina.  (See  Table  1 

p    28.  as  well  &S  page  16.) 

2  The  Administration  allocated  a  total  of 
•32  bUllon  In  FY  74  for  In<lochtna,  almost 
as  much  money  as  was  allocated  for  specific 
countries  In  the  rest  of  the  ThKd  World  com- 
bined This  figure,  for  exAmpie.  U  6  timet 
what  went  to  Africa  and  Latin  America  com- 
bined for  economic  aid.  This  was  part  of  the 
Administration's  continuing  commitment  to 
combatting  local  Insurgencies,  despite  a  clear 
public  and  congresKlonal  mandate  for  non- 
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Interventlonlsm   In   such   Insurgencies.    (See 
pp.  4a — 8) 

3.  This  Administration  commitment  to 
counter-Insurgency  Is  Inflicting  unaccept- 
able costs  on  the  people  of  Indochina — more 
war  victims  In  1973  than  the  rest  cf  the 
world  put  together;  and  it  is  a  disturbing 
sign  of  the  lack  of  Administration  concern 
for  Its  own  citizens,  as  well  a?  others  In 
serious  need  Pood  Per  Peace  shipments  to 
Indochina  wen  Increased  by  S300  million  In 
FY  74.  for  example,  whUe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands starved  In  Sahel.  (See  Parts  III  and  IV) 

4.  Congress  must  "Pause  for  Peace"  by  sus- 
pending aid  pending  progress  towards  politi- 
cal solutions,  or  at  least  substantially  reduce 
what  are  greatly  increased  Administration 
requests  for  FY  1975.  Military  and  "Indo- 
china Postwar  Reconstruction"  requests  have 
Jumped  45' r.  (p.  19).  FY  74  total  spending 
saw  only  .O3'~o  actually  going  toward  "hu- 
manitarian", "reconstruction",  or  "develop- 
ment" proJecU.  (p.  18).  The  FY  74  budget, 
therefore,  was  a  war  budget — caused  by  the 
structural  uiivlabUlty  of  the  OVN  and  Lon 
Nol  regimes.  Administration  claims  that  US. 
aid  will  allcw  them  to  "stand  on  their  own" 
are  myths  (S?e  pp.  18-27) 

I.    INTRODUCTION CONGRESS    AND    THE    IISSONS 

or    VIFTNAM 

As  Congress  con.slders  this  years  giant  $3.7 
bUllon  Administration  request  for  U.S.  ex- 
penditures In  Indochina,  (see  table  1 ) .  it  wUI 
be  deciding  far  more  than  simply  the  nature 
of  our  Indochina  involvement.  During  the 
1960s,  mlliloas  of  Americans  turned  against 
the  war— In  the  streo'.s.  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
the  army  Congress,  however  belatedly,  fi- 
nally responded  to  this  mandate  for  peace 
from  the  American  people. 

Powarful  congressional  opposltioi  to  the 
E52  carpet  bombings  of  urban  centers  In 
Christmas  1972  helped  force  the  Administra- 
tion to  sign  the  Paris  Agreement  Congress 
halted  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  In  Au- 
gust 15,  1973,  and  passed  legislation  aimed  at 
ending  U.S.  support  for  South  Vietnamese 
police  and  prisons  on  December  19,  1973 
And,  last  month.  It  took  the  historic  step  of 
reJecUng  an  Administration  proposal  for  M74 
million  in  supplemental  military  aid  for 
Indochina 

These  congressional  actions  have  saved 
countless  Vietnamese,  Camljodlan  and  Loa- 
tlan  lives:  made  billions  of  dollars  available 
for  urgent  domestic  and  humanitarian  Inter- 
national needs:  reversed  what  seemed  like 
lock-step  progress  towards  Presidential  Dic- 
tatorship; and.  In  a  subtle  and  not  yet  fully 
understood  way.  these  congressional  actions 
have  begun  to  restore  the  spiritual  health  of 
a  nation  torn  apart  by  our  Indochina  In- 
volvement. 

By  so  doing.  Congress  clearly  embarked  on 
a  new  path,  away  from  Global  PoUcemanahlp, 
away  from  sUent  and  wtUlng  partnership  In  a 
Presidential  Dictatorship,  away  from  war 
and  towards  peace.  If  this  process  is  to  be 
continued  during  the  1970s.  Congress  cannot 
continue  to  assent  this  FY  1975  to  the  same 
kind  of  covert  Executive  Involvement  that 
got  us  Involved  In  Indochina  In  the  first 
place. 

Tlie  Nixon  Administration  has  In  the  pa^t 
year,  however,  quietly  been  subverting  this 
public  and  congressional  mandbte  for  peace 
In  Indochina  Irt.ervenlug  covertly  as  In 
the  early  19dOB.  the  Administration  has  in- 
itiated a  spiral  which  will  bring  ever-In- 
creasing US  escalation  unle.is  Congress 
acts. 

During  FY  1974.  the  Administration  ex- 
pended •2.63  billion  in  Indochina,  only  T"r 
of  which  was  designated  for  "humanitarian," 
or  "reconeiruction"  and  "development"  pro- 
grinis.  The  remalnlnf;  93',,  went  to  prop 
up  military  regimes  which  are  unwlJling  to 
brine  P«»ce  to  their  countries.  The  Tbieu 
goremment  In  South  Vietnam,  for  exam- 
ple, hAa  refused  all  offers  by  the  other  side 


to  negotiate  a  standstill  ceasefire,  allow 
democratic  liberties,  and  form  a  National 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord  to  help  plan  elections.  As  a  result,  over 
76.000  were  killed  in  Indochina  last  yew 
125,000  were  wounded,  and  1  million  mads 
homeless — more  war  victims  that  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  Including  the 
Middle  East.  (See  teble  2) . 

The  Administrations  FY  1976  program 
moreover,  offers  even  more  of  the  same.  lu 
proposed  FY  "75  military  and  economic  aid 
requests,  tot&l  »3.28  billion — or  27'-r  mow 
tha:i   what   was   allocated    last    year. 

Once  more,  over  90''r  of  this  aid  is  deg. 
tined  neither  for  reconstruction  nor  human- 
itarlan  needs,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  machines  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

And.  the  Administration's  FY  75  program 
offers  even  more  disturbing  visions  for  PT 
76  and  beyord.  If  General  Thieu  continue 
to  refuse  to  allow  his  oppDnent.s  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  outlined  bv  the 
Paris  Agreement,  for  example,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  feel  no 
choice  but  to  launch  an  offen.slve.  And  mhtX 
then?  Are  we  to  give  even  m  re  billions  to 
Mr.  Thleu  In  an  attempt  to  repel  such  an 
offensive?  Is  the  20Gth  anniversary  of  this 
country  to  find  us  convulsed  i;i  a  national 
debate  over  a  Presidential  attempt  to  re- 
new U.S.  bombing  to  save  Thieu?  And  even 
If  U.S.  bombing  is  renewed,  what  reason  is 
there  to  believe  that  It  will  "succeed"  next 
time? 

Clearly,  this  fiscal  year  1975  provides  Con- 
gress with  a  historic  opportunity  to  ensure 
that  our  aid  Is  no  longer  used  for  war  in 
Indochina,  that  the  hesitant  progress  made 
toward  halting  our  global  In'erventlontsm  be 
continued. 

Congress  can  achieve  these  goals  by  only 
appropriating  aid  for  Indochina  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Two 
means  offer  progress  toward  these  goals: 

( 1 )  A  pause  for  Peace :  Congress  could  sus- 
pend all  non-humanltarlan  and  non-dev«I- 
opmjntal  aid  to  either  side  in  Indochina 
until  governing  bodies  emerge  which  reflect 
the  political  realities  of  the  situation.  In 
South  Vietnam,  this  would  mean  waiting 
until  the  political  machinery  outlined  by 
the  Paris  Agreement  was  set  Into  motion, 
and  a  newly-formed  National  CcuncU  of 
National  Reconciliation  and  Concord  had 
gotten  off  the  ground.  In  Cambodia,  this 
would  mean  withdrawing  from  what  o»er- 
whelming  evidence  Indicates  is  now  a  war 
only  among  Cambodians,  and  allowing  the 
Cambodian  parties  to  evolve  whatever  form 
of  government  they  will.  In  Laos,  It  means 
absolutely  halting  all  U.S.  economic  and 
military  Inputs  which  are  not  approved  by 
all  of  the  parties  which  have  Just  entered  a 
fragile  coalition. 

This  alternative,  we  believe,  would  laad 
to  a  major  change  for  ijeace  on  the  part 
of  all  parties  concerneC  within  a  matter  ci 
weeks  and  would.  In  the  end,  result  In  far 
less  suffering  and  disruption  than  any  oth- 
er alternative. 

(2)  A  substantial  reduction  In  non-hu- 
manitarian aid:  although  less  likely  to  brinf 
peace  quickly  to  Indochina,  this  altemattw 
would  also  reduce  the  level  of  violence  aod 
generate  pressures  on  all  sides  for  peace. 

It  has  been  contended  that  such  a  suspen- 
sion In  aid — or  even  the  more  moderate  st(|i 
of  a  substantial  reduction — would  dellMT 
South  Vietnam  "bound  hand  and  foot  te 
the  Communists." 

It  is  our  contention,  however,  that  praMOt 
Administration  polldea  can  do  nnttiiny  ts 
prevent  such  an  outcome — and.  Indeed,  ail 
qult«  likely  to  produce  victory  tor  the  gnr- 
nilas  in  »ny  event.  All  that  present  Admlalt- 
tratlon  programs  mean  Is  ttiat  there  will  be 
mlUlocs  more  war  victims,  bUllons  more  i 
lare  denied  people  in  need,  before 
chlneae    guerrillM    eventually    seize 
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militarily  because  they  were  outlawed  from 
competing  politically. 

A  suspension  or  substantial  reduction  In 
American  aid,  such  as  we  are  proposing,  offers 
the  only  hope  of  moving  the  conflict  away 
from  the  military  and  toward  the  political 
(lena.  The  present  OVN  administration — or  a 
accessor — should  have  no  trouble  competing 
polltlcaUy,  If  It  enjoys  the  popular  support 
its  advocates  claim.  Nor  would  It  necessarily 
be  precluded  from  picking  up  the  gun  once 
ualn.  If  it  turned  out  that  Its  oppKsnents 
were  not  willing  to  compete  politically.  Under 
the  Paris  Agreement,  moreover.  Third  Force 
elements  would  be  accorded  an  important 
"balancing"  role  In  the  political  play  of 
forces  between  right  and  left. 

tTnder  the  circumstances,  then.  Congres- 
sional aid  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
Paris  Agreement  offers  far  less  chance  of  a 
complete  FHQ  takeover  than  preseat  Admin- 
istration policy.  And,  In  Cambodia,  a  serious 
American  attempt  to  move  the  conflict  into 
the  political  arena  offers  the  only  possibility 
that  moderate  elements  In  the  Lon  Nol 
cabinet  can  avoid  the  complete  eclipse  an 
all-out  Klimer  Rouge  military  victory  could 
bring. 

Congress  clearly  has  a  public  mandate  for 
luch  policies.  The  Administration  can  point 
to  no  substantial  group  of  Americans  which 
supports  an  admitted  expenditure  of  93.7 
blllloD  and  bidden  ezpenditurss  totalling 
many  billions  more — to  continue  our  futile 
tttempts  to  impose  unpopular  military  re- 
gimes on  the  people  of  Indochina.  Millions 
of  Americans,  however,  support  the  notion 
that  the  people  of  Indochina  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  their  own  affairs;  the 
Paris  Agreement  provides  Just  such  a  vehicle 
for  this  occurrence. 

This  year  could  be  remembered  as  the  year 
that  Congress  finally  regained  its  rightful 
say  m  making  foreign  policy;  a  year  which 
future  Americans  would  remember  as  the 
one  In  which  the  Presidential  Dictatorship 
over  our  country's  destinies  was  significantly 
altered;  In  which  this  country  began  the 
slow,  painful  and  long  process  of  turning  to 
peace  and  healing  throughout  the  world. 

If  1976  Is  to  be  a  year  of  rebirth,  however. 
Congress  must  re-cast  any  U.S.  aid  requests 
to  Indochina  into  a  form  that  will  bring 
peace.  It  can  happen  .  .  .  this  year.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  act. 

n.  vs.  INVOLVEBffENT   IN   INDOCHINA THB 

GEOPOLTnCAL     CONTEXT 

Before  turning  to  the  specifics  of  U.S. 
expenditures  for  Indochina  this  fiscal  year,  It 
Is  Important  to  remember  the  overall  con- 
text In  which  the  Administration  Is  present- 
ing them. 

The  key  issue  which  Vietnam  has  symbol- 
teed  for  many  Is  whether  the  VS.  should  In- 
tervene to  put  down  wars  of  national  liber- 
ation in  the  Third  World.  Most  Americans 
have  by  now  decided  we  should  not — for 
moral  or  practical  reasons,  or  a  comblna- 
ti(m  of  both. 

The  Administration,  however,  has  reached 
Jtjst  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  Is  as  com- 
mitted to  U.S.  Intervention  to  put  down 
local  Insurgencies  in  1974  as  was  the  U.S. 
presldental  branch  30  years  ago — and  par- 
ticularly In  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  region 
that  we  are  discussing  today. 

This  Is  why  the  Administration  has  sta- 
tioned more  U.S.  troops  in  the  East  Asia  and 
Pacific  region  today  than  In  1964.  We  have 
today  173,000  troops  stationed  from  Guam 
to  Thailand,  compared  to  156.000  In  1964. 
(Another  33,000  naval  troops  are  afloat  In 
the  Pacific.) 

This  Is  why  7  disguised  and  admitted  mili- 
tary dlcUtorshlps  in  the  East  Asia  and  Paclflc 
"gions  receive  more  Administration  aid  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In  its 
Original  FY  1974  budget  preaenUtlon  to  Con- 
•w«.  for  example,  the  Administration  spe- 
ciflcaUy  aUocated   JS.Bes    billion   for    South 


Vietnam.  Laos,  ThiJland,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  and  South  Korea.  By  contrast 
•2.13  billion  was  specifically  allocated  for 
military  and  economy  aid  to  97  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Third  World.  Put  another  way, 
two-thirds  of  the  Administration's  aid  world- 
wide was  destined  for  7  nations  having  a 
population  comprising  but  10%  of  the  Third 
World's  population. 

And  this  U  why  the  Administration  has 
In  FY  1974  aUocated  so  much  money  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia's  military 
regimes,  while  millions  went  hungry  around 
the  globe : 

— In  FY  1974,  for  example,  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment received  $S78  million  In  economic 
Inputs  (see  table  2).  This  money  that  went 
Into  the  tiny  land  of  South  Vietnam,  a  na- 
tion of  18  million,  was  50%  more  than  what 
the  V&.  gave  to  all  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America  combined,  two  continents  with  634 
million  people  (•500  million) . 

— Also  in  FY  1074,  tens  of  millions  starved 
and  many  died  from  hunger,  in  the  Sahel 
and  Ethiopia.  AID  contributed  some  9130 
million  m  food  and  non-food  emergency 
assistance,  as  of  February  4,  1974.  The  Ad- 
ministration, however,  has  targeted  nearly 
JO  times  as  much  money  for  Indochina, 
money  which  Is  designed  to  fight  a  counter- 
insurgency. 

Particularly  reprehensible  wa»  an  extra 
$3(X)  million  in  Food  for  Peace  money  which 
the  Administration  added  to  Ita  wlglnal 
requests  for  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam — 
to  compensate  for  cuts  made  in  economic 
aid  by  Congress.  The  Administration  clearly 
bad  a  choice  between  using  that  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  food  to  shore  up  military  dic- 
tatorships in  Indochina  or  to  feed  starving 
millions  in  the  Sahel.  It  chose  the  former. 

This  commitment  to  Global  Policing,  fi- 
nally. Is  why  the  Administration  transferred 
economic  aid  money  from  nations  all  over 
the  world  to  Indochina,  where  such  money 
Is  designed  to  help  In  the  counter-lnstirgent 
effort.  A  recent  chart  supplied  to  Congress 
by  AID  administrator  Parker,  for  example, 
shows  the  differences  between  AID  original 
proposals  for  economic  aid  for  "FY  1974.  and 
their  final  allocations.  In  18  selected  coun- 
tries plus  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  reduced  aid  to  nations 
where  millions  go  hungry  precipitously — aid 
to  Bangladesh  was  down  41%,  to  India  down 
66%.  to  Pakistan  down  40%,  to  Africa  down 
6%.  Aid  to  Vietnam  was  listed  as  Increasing 
10%  (our  estimate  is  34%,  see  Table  1), 
however,  aid  to  Cambodia  was  listed  as  in- 
creasing 273%  and  aid  to  Thailand  was  up 
16%.  (Sotirce:  Hearings  Before  House  Ap- 
prop.  Com.,  Part  n,  on  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Bill,  1974,  pp.  877-880) . 

It  has  been  argued  that  detente  has  made 
such  counter -Insurgency  efforts  obsolete. 
There  is  little  evidence  to  support  this  point 
of  view,  however.  The  only  Third  World 
"success"  the  Administration  has  been  able 
to  point  to  as  a  result  of  detente  has  been 
Its  abUlty  to  carpet-lx>mb  Hanoi  and  block- 
ade Haiphong  Harbor  without  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  Intervening  In  response. 
Besides  noting  that  not  initiating  World 
War  in  due  to  saturation  bombing  oi  a  tiny 
far-off  land  Is  a  curious  measure  of  success, 
we  should  point  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  things  would  have  worked 
out  any  differently  without  detente. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  support  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China  during  the  early  stages  of  insurgency 
has  always  been  highly  exaggerated.  As  the 
Pentagon  Papters  make  clear,  such  support 
was  almost  nonexistent  in  the  very  bisgin- 
nlng  in  South  Vietnam.  And  even  at  the 
height  of  the  war,  only  3%  of  the  military 
expenditures  by  all  three  super-powers  in 
Indochina  were  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  Chinese  (see  Table  3).  Furthermore,  of 
course,  there  have  been  no  signs  whatsoever 


that  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  de- 
cided to  eliminate  the  relatively  minor  aid 
they  give  local  Insurgencies — or  why  they 
should  or  would. 

The  Administration's  masElve  and  con* 
tlnulng  conunltment  to  counter-lnsiirgency 
In  the  1970's  was  particularly  brought  home 
to  me  during  a  visit  to  Thailand  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  last  year. 

While  in  Thailand,  I  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  American  officials,  including  a 
member  of  the  U£.  counter-insurgency 
board,  a  member  of  the  VB.  Embassy  po- 
litical-military sections  and  memt>ers  oi  pri- 
vate U.S.-supix>rted  counter-insurgent 
think-tanks. 

I  discovered  that  these  ofllclalw  also  feel 
that  Vietnam  was  a  "ntfstake".  that  to  a 
man  they  deride  publicly  the  President's  no- 
tion that  we  have  extricated  ourselvet 
through  "Peace  with  Honor". 

But  I  also  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  that 
our  failure  in  Vietnam  has  not  led  them 
to  draw  the  conclusions  drawn  by  most 
Americans :  that  we  should  get  out.  The  only 
lesson  they  seem  to  have  drawn  Is  quite  the 
opposite;  that  we  should  have  gotten  In 
sooner.  Time  and  again  I  was  told  that  while 
our  cause  was  Just  In  Vietnam,  our  means 
appropriate,  we  bad  Intervened  too  late.  It 
was  absolutely  essential  to  "get  them  before 
they  build  up".  I  was  told. 

Which  is  precisely  wbaX  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration Is  trying  to  do  In  Thailand.  Un- 
known to  most  Senators  and  Bepreaenta- 
tives.  not  to  mention  the  American  people, 
the  VB.  Mission  in  Thailand  has  recently 
embarked  on  an  ambitious  nev  counter-In- 
surgency program  in  Thailand.  I  was  told 
by  an  official  in  the  "Fol-Mll"  section  that 
it  would  be  modeled  after  the  "Regional 
Forces"  and  "Popular  Forces"  concept  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  Involved  deploying  dis- 
trict and  province -level  "reaction"  forces 
throughout  Northeast  Thailand.  It  would  be 
much  smaller  than  In  South  Vietnam,  this 
official  told  me.  Involving  only  several  million 
dollars  and  several  thousand  men.  Other 
Americans  told  me,  however,  that  this  pro- 
gram was  not  at  all  modeled  after  the  RF- 
RF  program,  but  rather  the  infamotis  Phoe- 
nix program.  Assasslnatlcm  of  clvUiana 
thought  to  be  working  for  the  other  side, 
selective  terror,  programs  for  issuing  ID 
cards  to  all  adults  linked  to  ccxnputeiized 
blo-doGsiers,  and  mass  arrests — based  on 
quotas — had  alreadly  been  tried  out  on  an 
experimental   basis,  I  was  told. 

At  this  point,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  source  was  correct,  Le.  whether  UJB. 
officials  in  Thailand  have  launched  new 
counter-Insurgency  programs  modeled  after 
the  RP  or  Phoenix  programs. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  they  are  commit- 
ted to  such  counter-Insurgency  efforts— as 
are  their  counterparts  from  Indonesia  to  In- 
dochina to  the  PhUlpplnes. 

What  we  are  seeing  today  In  the  East  Asia 
and  Paclflc  region  Is  am  Orwellian  vision 
come  true,  as  the  leaders  of  our  Executive 
branch  engage  in  the  deadly  serious  business 
of  mass  assassination,  mass  Incarceration, 
and  mass  labelling  of  human  beings  in  a 
Paclflc  region  Inhabited  by  several  hundred 
million  people. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  to  believe  It  will 
succeed  than  did  similar  visions  of  totalitar- 
ian control  held  by  American  leaders  In  Viet- 
nam during  the  early  19d0'a 

And  I  know  that.  Just  as  In  the  1960's, 
Administration  commitment  to  counter- 
Insxu^ncy  in  the  East  Asia  and  Paclflc  re- 
gion is  Inflicting  unacceptable  coats  on 
Asians   and    Americans    alike. 

m.    COSTS    TO    THX    DTOOCHDfXSX 

At  U^.e  end  of  his  request  for  Indochina 
funds  during  his  Foreign  Aid  message  last 
week,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  said 
that  'the  Investment  I  am  now  seeking  (is) 
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an  Investment  to  sustain  the  peace,  to  over- 
come the  human  suffering  resulting  from  the 
war." 

This  statement  Is  beyond  comprehension. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  official 
fl^ires  reveal  that  more  than  1.5  million  war 
vl'^tlm.s  were  created  this  past  vpt 

To  this  number  of  newly  killed,  newly 
wounded  and  newly  refugeed  last  year,  more- 
over, must  be  added: 

Several  million  refugees  living  In  marginal, 
u:idevel')peci  areas  to  whom  the  GVN  has 
tienled  the  right  to  return  t<j  the  villages  of 
their  birth 

Tens  of  thousands  of  pcdltlcal  prisoners 
who  remain  in  prison  despite  the  Paris 
Agreement,  and  the  thoiis&nds  more  who 
h*ve  been  arrested,  tortured.  Imprisoned 
without  trial  since  the  ceasefire  was  signed. 

Thovi.sands  of  people  who  are  suffering  and 
dying  from  leick  of  medicine  or  an  adequate 
diet — Iri  the  cities,  In  the  reftigee  camps,  In 
the  villages 

If  Conk'ress  docs  not  substantially  alter 
the  Administration's  aid  rescjt'est,  one  can 
assume  that  casualty  figures  will  be  at  least 
as  high  one  year  from  today  as  during  the 
pa.^t  year. 

That  !.•=.  Concessional  acquiescence  to  the 
President's  aid  request  will  guarantee  at  least 
50,000  corpses  among  people  who  are  now 
alive.  In  the  coming  year.  At  least  twice  as 
many  wll!  be  wounded.  And  hundreds  of 
thousands — In  Cambodia,  In  South  Viet- 
nam-— will  lose  their  homes. 

For  President  Nixon  to  claUn  that  his  aid 
bill  is  designed  to  "overcome  human  suffer- 
ing" gees  beyond  mere  duplicity,  and  enters 
into  a  realm  of  Orwellian  doublespeak  be- 
yond my  understanding. 

I  know  that  to  accept  this  statement,  how- 
ever. Is  to  acquiesce  In  a  monstrous  He;  one 
which  continues  to  threaten  the  lives  of  all 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodlaus,  not  merely  the 
war  victims  enumerated  above. 

rV.    COSTS    FOR    THE    AMCRKAN     PBOPUE 

The  costs  to  the  American  people  of  con- 
tinuing E.xevUtlve  Involvement  In  Indochina 
are  no  less  real,  though  perhe^s  le.s.-,  evident. 

I  need  not  tell  U.S.  Repre^ntatlves  what 
83.7  billion  could  do  this  fisc*l  year  for  mil- 
lions of  t'oe  111,  aged,  infirm.. young  and  de- 
prived In  this  society.  The  following  examples, 
however,  may   make  clearer  a  larger  point: 

The  chairman  of  thLs  committee,  for  ex- 
ample, has  n:  ted  the  dL-tresslng  plight  of 
hospital  workers  aruind  the  country,  earn- 
ing woefully  Inadequate  salaries.  Ten  thou- 
sand workers  could  have  their  annual  wages 
raised  by  over  25'"  for  the  $10  million  the 
Administration  l.s  prrposlng  to  spend  each 
day  In  the  comipg  fiscal  year. 

Dxiring  fiscal  year  \91^.  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  reduced  federal  funding  of  med- 
ical research  into  diabetes,  kidney  disease, 
aging,  sudden  Infant  death,  glaucoma  and 
cystic  flbroslr  from  «82  4  million  allocated  In 
FY  71  to  a  proposed  $74.8  million  in  FY  1975. 
Hieje  dLseasea  affect  the  lives  of  well  over 
15  million  Americans,  with  the  US  ranking 
today  16th  in  infant  mortality.  The  Admin- 
istration's pn'prsed  saving  (jf  $7.6  million 
will  be  expanded  before  the  n^t  24  hours  are 
up  In  Vietnam 

Another  serious  example  Ls  "'Public  Service 
Eniplnyment  ".  a  pr.ogram  which  allows  tens 
of  thou.sands  of  Americans  to  engage  In  use- 
ful constructive  work  durfng  periods  of 
temoorarv  unemployment.  In  FY  1974,  ap- 
proximate! v  «1.25  billion  was  allocated  to 
these  programs.  This  year,  however,  while  the 
Nlxoa  Administration  Is  proposing  6p)endlng 
S3  7  blilloii  In  Indochina.  It  has  reduced  Its 
FY  1975  Public  Service  Employment  Program 
by  1  billion  to  a  mere  $250  tillllon. 

And.  although  the  Nixon  Administration 
sent  well  over  a  million  men-  off  to  fisht  In 
Vietnam,  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  living  bftieflts  on  their 
return.  Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Veterans  Affairs  proposed  raising  GI  benefits 
from  $220  a  month  to  $270  a  month,  a  move 
which  would  affect  the  lives  of  i,630,000 
veterans  in  the  first  year  alone.  The  Nixon 
Administration  Is  opposing  this  program  Its 
cost?  In  FY  1975,  It  would  come  to  $554  mil- 
lion, about  the  cost  of  l''^  months  fighting 
in  Indochina.  The  total  cost  of  the  program, 
over  a  five  year  period,  comes  to  about  $2,272 
billion — about  60'^  of  what  the  Administra- 
tion proposes  spending  In  the  next  year 
alone  in  Indochina. 

And,  we  may  remember  the  dismember- 
ment of  programs  reaching  tens  cf  millions 
of  Americans  carried  out  bv  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnl.stratlrn  on  January  23.  1973  when  it 
unveiled  Its  FY  1974  budget.  Proposed  sav- 
ings by  abolishing  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — an  agencv  which  had  helped 
millions  of  poor  people  In  Its  decade  of  ex- 
istence— were  $62  million  in  FY  1973,  $328 
million  In  FY  1974,  and  $390  million  In  FY 
1975.  In  other  words.  In  order  to  save  $780 
million  over  a  thri.e  \ear  period,  the  Admin- 
istration chose  to  abolish  OEO.  Meanwhile, 
however,  It  spent  four  tinier  that  sum  last 
year  alone  for  war  in  Indochina. 

Finally,  Indeed,  we  may  note  the  fact 
that  virtually  all  of  the  programs  abolished 
by  the  Administration  In  the  fields  of  social 
welfare.  Job  opportunities,  health  and  educa- 
tion, resulted  In  a  saving  of  far  less  than 
the  $3.7  billion  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  this  year's  FY  1975  budget.  For 
example,  last  year's  $3.2  billion  of  Indochina 
spending  was  $600  million  more  than  the  $2  6 
billion  the  Administration  expected  to  save 
In  FY  1974  by  terminating  OEO  ($328  mU- 
llon).  reducing  child  feeding  programs  ($59 
million),  phasing  out  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  ($35  milUont.  elimi- 
nating soil  and  water  programs  ($258  mil- 
lion), terminating  rural  water  systems  and 
waste  disposal  grants  ($100  million  i.  sus- 
pending new  housing  progranns  ($305  mil- 
lion). phasl:ig  down  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment A8st'(tance  Program  ($670  million), 
ctittlng  back  Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disabil- 
ity In.'urance  ($310  million),  manpower 
training  programs  ($354  million),  federal 
student  lonns  ($264  million)  and  student 
subsidies  ($119  million). 

I  bring  up  these  examples  not  because  I 
think  that  foreiiju  policy  objectives  can  al- 
ways be  weighed  aqalnst  domestic  needs  so 
directly.  There  are  Indeed  cases  where  it  may 
make  more  sense  to  send  money  abroad, 
than  to  use  it  to  help  our  own  citizens  at 
home.  This  year,  for  example,  when  there  are 
millions  starvinf;  In  the  Sahel  and  India, 
flood  and  storm  victims  from  Pakistan  to 
Nicaragua,  a  cogent  cas-  can  be  made  that 
such  case."*  deserve  urgent  priority.  And  there 
Is  also,  to  be  sure,  a  very  strong  case  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  In  Indo- 
china 

I  bring  up  these  examples  of  what  our 
Indochina  experience  Is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  however,  because  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  doing  none  of  these  things.  Not 
only  l.s  It  not  aiding  the  starving  and  sick  of 
the  earth  anything  like  it  might;  not  only 
Is  It  not  meeting  humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment needs  in  Indochina;  b'.it  It  even  denies 
its  own  citizens  badly  needed  billions,  only 
to  take  this  money  for  tise  In  killing,  maim- 
ing and  torturing  abroad. 

I  have  already  In  testimony  before  this 
committee  attempted  to  describe  the  kind 
of  mentality,  shared  by  the  highest  Executive 
leaders  In  this  land,  which  I  saw  In  Indo- 
china; a  mentality  which  reduced  human 
beings  to  numbers,  numbers  to  be  tracked. 
Jailed  and  broken  if  deemed  necessary. 

My  testimony  today  reveals  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  Not  only  has  this  mentality 
created  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  police- 
states  in  the  world  today  abroad,  but  to 
achieve  this  the  Administration  has  begun 
the  process  of  reducing  its  own  cltlnns  to 


mere  objects,  to  be  manipulated  and  de- 
prlved  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  for  me  hen 
to  elaborate  on  the  Indecency,  Inhumanitj 
and  wretchedness  of  the  present  occupanu 
of  the  Executive  branch  In  following  such 
a  policy. 

But  I  feel  I  must  stress  again  that  thto 
question  of  U.S.  aid  to  Indochina  goes  beyond 
mere  outrage  or  shock.  It  is  an  Issue  which 
directly  threatens  every  man,  woman  and 
chUd  In  this  country,  an  issue  that  will  tn 
the  end  determine  whether  this  is  a  country 
to  be  ruled  by  Its  people,  and,  however  Im- 
perfect, their  representatives  In  Congress;  or 
whether  policy  wUl  continue  to  be  made  by 
a  tiny  group  of  war-makers  who  turn  ever- 
more  to  deception,  eis  their  foreign  policj 
runs  ever-more  counter  to  American  Idesli 
and  values. 

The  cost  of  our  continuing  Involvement  In 
Indochina  to  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
a  word.  Is  not  to  be  measured  merely  in 
financial  terms. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  no  more  or  less  th»n 
the  spiritual  and  moral  health  of  this  nation. 

To  understand  this  point,  we  may  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  In  detail  of  the 
Administration's  FY  1975  aid  request. 

For  only  through  a  microscopic  look  at 
this  gigantic  demand  can  we  see  ho* 
dupUcltous,  how  Indifferent  to  human  ne«d«, 
and  how  war-like  our  Executive  branch  hii 
become. 

I  daresay  there  is  no  other  administration 
in  the  world  today  which  would  dare  to 
present  a  budget  over  90%  of  which  is  de- 
signed for  war.  and  call  It  a  budget  tor 
"reconstruction".  I  know  there  has  nenr 
been  a  time  In  the  history  of  this  country 
when  the  American  Executive  has  been  ao 
contemptuous  of  its  people  and  CongreM: 
unilaterally  alloting  money  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  congressional  Intent,  advancing  the 
crudest  sort  of  propaganda  to  support  iti 
position.  The  Administration  has  resorted  to 
the  most  transparent  subterfuge  simply  to 
mulct  their  FY  1975  appropriation  out  of 
Congress. 

"A  nation  divided  among  itself  cam^ot 
stand,"  said  the  President  during  Amerlct'i 
first  clvU  war.  The  cost  to  Americans  of  our 
continued  Involvement  In  Indochina  will  he 
continued  division  during  this  present, 
rather  quiescent  phase,  of  what  has  becomt 
our  second  civil  war. 

V.  THE  ADMINIST&ATION'S  PROGRAM  fOI 
UKEXDING  WAR— PRESENTED  AS  A  PLAN  FOt 
PEACE 

Realizing  public  and  congressional  senti- 
ment for  p>eace  and  against  UJ3.  Involvement, 
the  Administration  has  sought  to  present  Iti 
program  to  Congress  as  one  designed  to  heal, 
rebuild,  and  bring  peace.  In  fact,  however, 
U.S.  aid  programs  are  doing  precisely  the 
opposite. 

What  Is  mere  Important,  moreover,  is  Uttt 
there  is  no  end  in  sight.  Henry  Kissinger  Im- 
plicitly admitted  this  recently,  when  hi 
wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy  on  March  25,  iWi 
that  "we  believe  it  is  important  that  m 
contl.-iue  our  support  as  long  m  It  Is  needed." 

TMs  shockingly  open-ended  comnaltmeat 
to  Involvement  In  Indochina,  one  year  ttW 
Mr.  Kissinger  had  negotiated  an  agreement 
committing  the  U.S.  to  ending  its  involw- 
ment.  Is  sufficient  cause  for  alarm. 

When  It  Is  realized  however,  that  there  li 
no  possibility  that  pro-U.S.  military  reglni" 
will  ever  be  able  to  stand  alone,  Mr.  Kli- 
singer's  statement  Is  revealed  as  nothing  >W 
than  a  commitment  to  American  Involie- 
ment  for  decades  to  come — with  the  e«* 
of  this  Involvement,  moreover,  ste^dBj 
rising. 

1.   THE  FY    1974    PKXSENTATION :    WAR  PRISSBIM 
AS  "RIMABII.ITATION"  AND  "RECOWSTBtJCTIO*" 

One  year  ago  today,  tor  example,  the  PM*- 
dent  of  the  United  States  went  before  0»- 
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gress  to  present  his  FY  1974  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals, and  stated : 

•'The  signing  of  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ments .  .  .  will  permit  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  considerable  post-war  needs  of 
Southeast  Asia.  .  .  .  The  legislation  I  am  pre- 
eentlng  today  .  .  .  would  provide  a  sound 
beginning  of  the  process  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  there." 

In  fact,  however,  only  4Tt  of  the  Indochina 
Aid  that  President  Nlzon  proposed  for 
FT  1974  was  actually  designated  for  "recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation"  or  "develop- 
meiit"  ($121.4  million  out  of  $2.9  billion — 
See  Table  3) .  And  only  another  4%  was  even 
termed  'humanitarian"  ($107.4  million  out  of 
$3.9  billion). 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  Administration- 
requested  fimds  for  FY  1974  were  meant  to 
continue  the  war — both  military  funds, 
which  were  72%  of  the  total,  and  "economic" 
and  "Food  for  Peace"  funds,  which  were 
Indirectly  war-related. 

Even  more  Importantly,  the  Administra- 
tion's aid  programs  went  to  feed  our  narrow- 
based  «ar  machines  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  which  offered  no  hopes  of  peace. 

In  South  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  had 
announced  on  January  23,  1973 — even  before 
he  had  signed  the  Agreement — that  his 
Administration  would  continue  to  recognize 
the  Thleu  Administration  as  the  "sole"  and 
"legitimate"  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  In  elaborating  on  this,  Henry  Kis- 
singer explained  that  the  U.S.  would  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  GVN  "with  Its  consti- 
tutional structure  Intact". 

This  not  only  directly  violates  the  Paris 
Agreement,  which  establishes  that  there  are 
"two  parties"  exercising  sovereignty  only  over 
their  respective  zones  of  control,  and  that 
neither  held  sovereignty  over  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  until  both — together  with  a 
"third  segment" — met  together  In  a  National 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
trol to  hold  elections. 

But  the  Nixon-Klsslnger  announcement  of 
their  recognition  of  the  GVN  as  the  "sole, 
leglthnat;"  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  also  ruled  out  any  serious  chance 
for  peace.  For  the  Thleu  government's  con- 
stitution, left  structurally  "Intact,"  outlaws 
the  PRO  from  peaceful  political  competition. 
By  committing  Itself  solely  to  the  Thleu  re- 
gime, the  Administration  also  ensured  no 
hope  lor  a  political  settlement  because  of 
the  nature  of  that  regime.  The  GVN  would 
hardly  favor  allowing  the  refugees  to  return 
to  PRO-controlled  villages,  emptying  its 
prisons  of  Its  tens  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners,  or  allowing  popular  Third  Force 
leaders  to  have  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
them  by  the  Paris  Agreement,  as  long  as  It 
could  count  on  an  Administration  lavishly 
supplying  aid  with  no  conditions. 

And  the  situation  in  Cambodia  is  even  less 
amenable  to  a  political  solution.  In  throwing 
Ite  weight  behind  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  the 
Administration  has  managed  to  produce  of 
the  moit  unpopular.  Ineffectual,  corrupt,  and 
comic-opera Ish  regimes  in  modem  history. 

Visiting  Cambodia  last  year  after  the  cease- 
fire, I  not  oiily  faUed  to  find  any  Cambodians 
supporting  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  I  was  also 
told  by  high-ranking  ofBclals  In  the  American 
embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  that  Lon  Nol  had 
lost  even  the  support  of  the  few  groups- 
students  and  intellectuals — who  had  sup- 
ported him  at  the  time  of  the  1970  takeover. 

More  moderate  elements  vidthln  the  Phnom 
Penh  regime  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
distaste  for  Lon  Nol — and  he  in  turn  has 
»y«tematlcally  excluded  them  from  power. 
The  latest  casualty  was  Premier  In  Tam,  who 
had  spoken  vaguely  of  negotiations. 

The  result  Is  that  the  Administration  has 
feund  itself  in  a  no-wln  situation  In  Cam- 
oodla,  spending  hundreds  of  millions  annu- 
»Uy  to  prosecute  a  war  which  cannot  be 
won. 


2.    TY    1974    IMPLEMENTATION:    ADMINISTRATION 
COVERTLY    INCREASES  ECONOMIC  AID   34   PERCENT 

Last  year,  Congress  clearly  showed  Its  de- 
sire to  reduce  our  involvement  In  Indochina 
by  cutting  the  Administration's  request  for 
Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction  from  $632 
million  to  $450  milllo:i. 

Through  a  variety  of  subterfuges,  however, 
the  Administration  succeeded  not  only  tn 
restoring  the  cuts,  but  In  actually  spending 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  economic  aid  to 
Ir.dochlna  as  the  Congress  had  originally 
intnded. 

The  main  means  the  Administration  used 
for  this  subversion  of  Congress  was  taking 
money  from  world-wide  Food  for  Peace  allo- 
cations and  channeling  it  into  Indochina. 
Since  Congress  has  until  now  only  set  world- 
wide levels,  such  Administration  subterfuge 
was  possible. 

Food  for  Peace  for  South  Vietnam  shot  up 
from  an  original  request  of  $176.4  million  to 
$300  million,  and  for  Cambodia  from  $30.9 
mlllio.i  to  $194.2  million. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  pushed 
through  two  "loans"  to  South  Vietnam  to- 
taling $110  million,  and  "supplemental"  eco- 
nomic aid  of  $49  million. 

The  result  Is  that  the  Administration  pro- 
posed a  total  of  $340.8  million  in  economic 
aid  to  Indochina  as  of  the  spring  of  1973; 
Congress  reduced  this  figure  to  about  $700 
million  ($450  for  "postwar  reconstruction," 
$50  million  "development  loan,"  $208.8  "Pood 
for  Peace")   by  Christmas  1973. 

The  Administration  then  proceeded  to  re- 
store all  cuts — and  then  go  beyond  even  Its 
origlnaJ  request,  winding  up  at  $1.1  billion. 

This  $1.1  billion,  moreover,  is  used  almost 
entirely  for  war-related  programs  and  has 
no  Impact  whatsoever  on  the  reconstruction 
or  human  needs  of  I.idochlna.  Almost  half  of 
this  money,  for  example,  Is  for  "Pood  for 
Peace"  "Pood  for  Peace"  Is  imported  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by  local  Importers, 
who  pay  local  currency  to  the  GVN  and  Lon 
Nol  governments.  The  Administration  has 
used  100%  of  these  funds  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  80%  in  Cambodia,  for  "common  defense" 
needs,  i.e.  war. 

Most  of  the  remaining  money — for  the 
commodity  import  programs,  "technical  sup- 
port" programs,  etc. — are  similarly  used  to 
support  the  war.  They  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  minimal  economic  backing  neces- 
sary for  the  Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  regimes  to 
survive,  with  much  for  the  local  currency 
generated  by  the  CIP  and  other  programs 
also  finding  its  wav  into  the  budgets  of  the 
army,  alrforce  and  police. 

3.    FY     1974     implementation:     HUM.^NITARIAN 
AND    REC0N3TRVCTION     FUNDS    EEaUCED 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  "economic"  aid 
has  risen,  moreover,  the  actual  FY  1974  funds 
devoted  to  humanitarian  or  reconstruction 
needs  has  actually  fallen.  Total  funds  re- 
quested for  "htimanltarlan,  reconstruction 
and  development"  programs  In  the  FY  1974 
original  presentation  amounted  to  $228.8 
million.  At  this  writing,  however,  we  have 
found  that  the  Administration  has  allocated 
only  $172  million  for  what  Is  termed  "devel- 
opment", "humanitarian",  and  "reconstruc- 
tion". 

And  even  this  mlnlscule  amount  of  aid 
contains  a  massive  deception  of  Congress.  Of 
the  $96.4  allocated  for  "htimanltarlan"  needs, 
some  $75  million  went  to  "refugee  relief." 
Much  of  this  money  pays  for  "refugee  re- 
settlement" which,  as  former  VS.  AID  offi- 
cials Edward  Blook  and  Leon  Van  Wagoner, 
as  well  as  the  UJ3.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  have  recently  jxilnted  out.  Is  not 
humanitarian  at  all.  Rather  U.S.  and  QVN 
OfBclals  have  denied  refugees  the  "freedom 
of  movement"  guaranteed  them  under  Ar- 
ticle 11  of  the  Paris  Agreement,  by  refusing 
to  allow  them  to  return  to  the  villages  of 
their  birth  and  Instead  resettling  them  In 


marginal  areas,  often  without  water  and 
decent  farming  land,  so  as  to  claim  this  land 
for  "strategic  reasons". 

Of  a  total  of  $3.2  billion  appropriated  by 
Congress  In  FY  1974  for  Indochina-related 
expenses,  then,  only  96  million,  or  3%  has 
actually  gone  to  meet  the  humanitarian  and 
reconstruction  needs  of  the  peop;e.  The  rest 
has  gone — directly  or  Indirectly — for  more 
war. 

4.   REQUESTS  FOR  li'ICREASED  FY    1B74    AID:    rOTJS 
ADMINISTRATION    MYTHS 

Since  FY  1974  aid  was  not  designed  either 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  nor  to  lead  to  a  political  solution, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Administration's 
FY  1975  aid  requests  far  exceed  FY  1974 
allocations. 

Just  one  week  ago,  on  April  24,  the  Presi- 
dent unveiled  his  FY  1975  budget  proposal 
for  Indochina.  This  year,  this  section  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Aid  speech  was  entitled 
"Toward  Reconstruction  of  Indochina".  In  It, 
the  President  requested  $939.8  million  for 
"Postwar  Reconstruction",  more  than  double 
last  year's  $450  million  allocation. 

Other  Administration  documents  reveal, 
moreover,  that  the  President  Intends  to  ask 
for  $2.1  billion  In  military  aid  for  FY  1975, 
an  Increase  of  42%  over  last  year's  military 
appropriations. 

The  only  major  category  which  did  not 
Jump  up  spectacularly  for  FY  1975  was  the 
Administration's  "Pood  for  Peace"  request, 
which  was  only  $260  million,  about  half  of 
the  FY  1974  allrcatlon  Last  year  at  this  time, 
however,  the  Administration  ony  requested 
$208.8  million  for  "Pood  for  Peace."  Since  It 
eventually  grew  to  $507  million,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  this  year's  request  could  grow 
similarly  over  the  next  12  months. 

Expending  on  one's  measure,  therefore,  the 
FY  1975  Administration  request  represents 
an  Increase  over  FY  1974  allocations  of  vary- 
ing degrees: 

1.  Overall,  the  Jump  is  from  $3.2  billion  In 
FY  1974  to  a  requested  $3.7  billion  In  FY 
1975 — an  increase  of  16%. 

2.  Total  economic  and  military  Inputs  into 
the  three  countries  of  Indochina  have  In- 
creased 30%,  from  $2.5  billion  to  a  requested 
$3.2  billion. 

3.  The  most  real  measure  of  the  Increase, 
however,  comes  from  Ignoring  the  prelimi- 
nary "Pood  for  F>eace"  estimates  for  FY  1975. 
Comparing  "Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruc- 
tion Aid"  funds,  with  "Military  Assistance 
Service  Fund"  and  "Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" fvnd?.  we  find  an  Increase  from  $2.06 
billion  to  $3.02  billion,  a  Jump  of  45%. 

This  large  Increetse  In  requested  FY  1975 
aid  has  resulted  entirely  from  the  weakness 
of  the  Administration  position  in  Indochina. 
Unable  to  triumph  militarily,  but  unwilling 
to  try  and  compete  politically  for  fear  of 
losing,  the  Administration  is  doing  little  more 
right  now  than  simply  more  of  the  same. 

Unahle  to  admit  this  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Congress — and  perhaps  to  them- 
selves— however.  Administration  officials  have 
Instead  attempted  to  present  this  year's  aid 
requests  In  the  best  possible  light.  The 
essence  of  their  position  Is  that  If  these  aid 
requests  are  passed,  they  will  both  give  the 
GVN  and  Lcn  Nol  government  a  "fair 
chance"  against  the  weapons  supplied  the 
other  side  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China, 
and  also  make  them  eccnomically  and  mili- 
tarily viable  so  that  they  will  not  demand 
American  aid  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

Urifortunately,  such  arguments  by  the  Ad- 
ministration are  little  but  myths. 

Myth  ( 1 ) .  Administration  Programs  are 
made  necessary  by  our  "commitments"  under 
the  Paris  Agreements.  On  March  25,  1974. 
Henry  Kissinger  wTote  to  Senator  Kennedy 
that  "as  a  slgnator  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
.  .  .  the  United  States  committed  itself  to 
strengthening  the  conditions  which  made  the 
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ceasefire  possible  .  .  with  theee  commit- 
ments In  mind,  we  continue  to  provide  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  with  the  means  neces- 
sary for  Its  self-defense  and  its  economic 
viability." 

The  American  people  have  been  given 
many  reasons  in  public  for  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  over  the  years:  there  was  the 
domino  theory,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  Seato 
treaty,  the  "Yellow  I>erU"  scare,  and  the  ever- 
popular  commitment  to  allowing  the  Viet- 
namese people  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion." 

In  fact,  as  the  Pentagon  Papwrs  reveal,  all 
of  these  public  rationales  wer«  mere  sugar- 
coating  for  what  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  John  McNaughton  described  as 
70%  of  our  goal:  "To  avoid  a  humiliating 
defeat  (to  our  reputation  as  a  guarantor)." 
McNaughton  also  stated  that  only  "10%" 
of  our  "alms  '  were  to  "permit  the  f>eoplo  of 
SVN  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer  viray  of  life." 

Of  all  the  previous  untruths,  however,  none 
Is  more  absurd  than  Mr.  B^ssinger's.  The 
notion  that  the  Parts  Agreement  serves  as 
a  rationale  for  our  continued  intervention 
Is  plainly  untrue. 

Article  1  of  the  Paris  Agreement  states 
that  "The  United  States  .  .  .  respect(8)  the 
independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Vietnam."  By  signing  this, 
the  Administration  conceded  on  the  crucial 
point  of  debate  over  the  years:  Vietnam  1b 
one  country,  by  definition  wrought  by  a  civil 
war.  Continuing  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, therefore,  constitutes  blatant  Inter- 
vention In  a  civil  war.  one  recognized  by 
international  law  and  common  sense  to  be 
Ulegal. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  on  this  question, 
moreover.  Article  4  of  the  Paria  Agreement 
removes  It.  Article  4  states  that  "The  United 
States  will  not  continue  Its  military  involve- 
ment or  Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam  "  In  signing  the  Agreement, 
therefore,  the  Administration  was  making 
a  solemn  commitment  to  end  our  involvs- 
ment — military,  political,  and  economic — In 
South  Vietnam.  I.e.  the  zones  controlled  by 
President  Thleu,  as  well  as  by  the  PRO. 

For  Mr.  Kissinger  to  now  claim  that  thta 
Paris  Agreement  in  fact  "commits"  the  U.S. 
to  further  and  massive  involvement  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  grotesque  and  twisted 
myths  ever  put  forward  to  the  American 
public  as  a  reason  for  intervention  abroad. 

Myth  (2^  :  This  substantial  amount  of  aid 
will  suffice  to  launch  the  GVN  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery,  allowing  us  to  reduce 
our  aid  substantially  in  the  next  2-3  years. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Saigon  Mr.  Graham  Martin  stated 
that.  "If  .  .  .  the  Congress  approves  the  860 
million  dollars  I  have  recommended  for  fts- 
cal  year  1975,  plus  approximately  700  million 
dollars  for  the  following  year,  I  am  con- 
vinced further  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States  could  be  drastically  reduced  or  even 
eliminated  altogether  by  fiscal  year  1977." 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  April  29.  1974). 

All  available  evidence  suggests  precisely 
the  opposite,  however.  The  Wcffld  Bank,  for 
example,  recently  completed  a  survey  for 
South  Vietnam's  economy.  In  Its  report, 
dated  January  28.  1974.  World  Bank  ex- 
perts concluded  that  ".  .  .  net  aid  required 
In  1980  will  be  on  the  order  of  $770  million 
a  year  or  about  $100  million  higher  than 
seems  probable  for  1974.  In  short,  it  seems 
probable  that  Vietnam  is  at  least  a  medium 
'long  haul'  case  as  far  as  foreign  aid  Is  con- 
cerned. For  what  It  Is  worth,  as  a  purely 
arithmetical  exercise  but  witli  about  the 
same  parameters  we  have  mentioned  above, 
by  1990  the  external  resource  gap  would 
close  by  about  $300  million  a  year  to  about 
$450  million."  (Source:  "Current  Economic 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam"  a  World  Bank  Study  Mission,  Jan- 
uary 28.  1974.  page  34) .  [ 


Mr.  Martin  is  also  rather  disingenuous 
about  the  total  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  get  the  Thleu  economy  back  on  its  feet 
again.  F\)r  example,  he  states  in  the  same 
Interview  that  "We  were  able  to  give  only 
300  minion  dollars"  in  economic  aid  to  the 
Thleu  government  In  FY  1974. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  AID  provided  a 
chart  to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  March  20,  1974.  indicating 
that  the  UJS.  had  actually  provided  $708.6 
million  In  "economic  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam,  fiscal  year  1974."  (House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee,  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1974, 
part  n,  page  860).  This  figure,  more- 
over, does  not  Include  a  $60  million  "loan" 
and  $49  million  supplemental  appropriation 
expected  to  pass  Congress  for  FY  1974,  and 
an  extra  $59  million  "food  for  Peace"  money. 

Thus  the  U.S.  Is  supplying  $878  miUion 
to  Thleu's  economy  this  year,  not  only  the 
$300  million  that  MarUn  suggests. 

Mr.  Martin's  $850  and  $700  miUlon  figures. 
moreover  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fighting  does  not  drastically  increase  In 
the  next  year  or  two.  In  fact,  however,  esca- 
lation Is  not  only  possible  but  probable, 
given  the  refusal  of  the  GVN  to  even  test 
the  other  side's  offer  for  a  ceasefire  and  po- 
litical settlement. 

Myth  (3) ;  Our  aid  is  "defensive",  designed 
to  off-set  weapons  given  the  other  side  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  only  official  figures  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  of 
which  I  am  aware  are  for  the  years  1965-68. 
and  1970  and  1971.  For  these  6  years,  during 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  US. 
ground  troops  were  fighting  in  Indochina, 
and  the  U.S.  alrforce  dropped  well  over  5 
million  tons  of  bombs,  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures were  estimated  to  total  roughly 
$90  Mlllon.  During  these  same  8  years, 
source  Soviet  and  Chinese  military  aid  com- 
bined was  estimated  to  total  roughly  $2,245 
— or  roughly  about  $380  million  a  year,  or 
roughly  1/30  the  amount  of  armament,  we 
funnelled  in. 

Since  the  ceasefire,  moreover,  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aid  has  reportedly  been  substan- 
tially reduced.  Mr.  Martin  himself,  for  ex- 
ample, stated  on  January  16.  1974,  that  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  "are  not  resupplylng 
them  (Hanoi)  with  massive  weapons  of  war 
as  they  have  continuously  over  the  past 
years."  (Congressional  Record,  £2122,  April 
4.  1974.) 

Given  this  fact.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  military  aid  to  its  allies 
may  be  on  the  order  of  $1-200  million,  or  less 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  find  the  Administration 
proposing  $2.08  billion  or  10-20  times  as 
much  military  aid  to  the  Thleu  and  Lon 
Nol  regimes,  as  well  as  $463  million  more  for 
U.S.  forces  In  the  area. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  could  turn 
this  equation  around  and  argue  that  they 
are  in  fact  only  supplying  their  allies  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  vastly  greater  quantity 
of  arms  given  the  Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ments. This  case  can  be  made  even  more 
strongly,  moreover,  by  noting  that  many  of 
the  most  expensive  items  In  the  other  side's 
inventory,  e.g.  SAM  missiles,  are  quite  clearly 
defensive  weapons:  or — as  in  the  case  of  So- 
viet-supplied MIQs  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
air  force — they  are  weapons  which  have  his- 
torically been  used  defensively. 

Many  of  the  most  expensive  Items  we  sup- 
ply our  allies  In  Indochina  however  e.g.  air- 
planes, spare  parts  of  bombs,  are  often  used 
offensively.  Numerous  western  journalists 
visiting  PRO  zones  since  the  ceaaeflre.  for  ex- 
ample, have  reported  OVN  bombing  deep  in- 
side numerous  PRO  zones,  where  no  PRO 
military  activity  was  taking  place. 

The  thesis  that  our  military  aid  Is  not  at 
all  geared  to  the  threat  from  the  other  side, 
moreover,  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of 


our  military  aid  to  the  OVN  in  calendar  yean 
1972  and  1973. 

In  CY  1972,  we  supplied  $3,383  bUllon  la 
military  aid  to  the  Thleu  regime.  In  that  year 
39.687  ARVN  soldiers  were  killed.  In  CY  1973, 
ARVN  casualties  declined  by  two-thirds,  to 
13.822.  This  substantial  decline  in  casualtlej 
helps  to  substantiate  the  universal  opinion 
that  fighting  was  substantially  lower  in  1973 
than  It  was  In  1972.  And  yet  U.S.  mUitsry 
aid  to  the  Thleu  regime  totalled  $2,271  bu- 
Hon  m  1973,  precisely  as  much  as  it  had  been 
In  1972  when  the  fighting  had  been  much 
higher.  (Source:  AID  fig\ires  supplied  to  Con. 
Abzug,  Feb.   20.   1974) 

All  evidence  Indicates,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  tT.S.  military  aid  given  to  th« 
Thleu  government  is  determined  more  by  the 
constant  size  of  the  OVN  army  1.1  million 
men — than  by  the  amount  of  aid  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  to  their  allies. 

Myth  (4)  :  Administration  FY  75  aid  re- 
quests will  allow  pro-U.S.  regimes  "stand  on 
their  own  feet",  thereby  allowing  the  tJB. 
to  walk  away  In  a  matter  of  years. 

At  the  end  of  his  request  for  economic  aid 
funds  for  Indochina  last  week,  the  President 
stated  that  "the  Investment  I  am  now  seek- 
ing (la)  ...  to  give  the  people  of  Indochina 
a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own  feet." 

Graham  Martin,  In  the  interview  referred  to 
above,  was  even  more  explicit  about  the  time 
required  for  the  Vietnamese  "to  stand  on 
their  own  feet":  "How  do  we  end  our  Involve- 
ment? ...  I  have  said  our  objective  should 
be  to  end  It  leaving  a  Vietnam  economically 
viable,  mllltarUy  capable  of  defending  Itself 
vrtth  Its  own  manpower,  and  free  to  chooM 
Its  own  government  and  Its  own  leaders.  I 
believe  this  can  be  done  within  the  next  thrse 
years." 

These  optimistic  and  Idealistic  pronounce- 
ments are  reminiscent  of  former  prediction* 
of  a  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel".  And, 
as  m  1961,  as  In  1964,  these  predictions  can- 
not and  are  not  substantiated.  All  available 
evidence.  Indeed  Indicates  exactly  the  op- 
posite. 

Thleu's  opponents  are.  If  anything, 
stronger  since  the  ceasefire.  Ntimerous  re- 
ports from  western  Journalists  indicate  that 
the  PRO  has  begun  building  up  Its  economy, 
reconstructing  Its  bomb-leveled  communltm 
In  the  zones  under  Its  control.  The  relatln 
prosperity,  cleanliness,  and  lower  prices  In  It* 
rural  villages,  moreover,  have  astonished 
numerous  outside  observers  who  have  visited 
Its  zones. 

The  PRO  has,  moreover,  seized  the  political 
Initiative.  On  my  recent  trip  to  Saigon,  fof 
example,  one  friend  explained  It  this  way: 
before  the  ceasefire,  both  sides  meant  war. 
You  might  be  for  the  PRO,  but  to  Join  It 
meant  to  opt  for  a  difficult  and  dangeroui 
life.  Since  the  ceasefire,  however.  Thleu  hu 
continued  to  call  for  war,  while  the  PBO 
have  come  to  represent  peace.  It  Is  common 
knowledge,  for  example,  that  everyone  to 
PRO  zones  Is  encouraged  to  learn  the  Part* 
Agreement,  and  the  PRO  has  convinced  manj 
Vietnamese  that  it  sincerely  wants  to  imple- 
ment It.  In  GVN  Bones,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Paris  Agreement  Is  not  publicized  and 
Thleu  does  little  but  talk  of  more  war. 

During  my  visit  to  South  Vietnam,  more- 
over, I  found  that  most  experts  believe  that 
the  military  balance  Is  also  shifting  away 
from  Thleu.  U.S.  technicians  trying  to  ks^ 
the  GVN  alrforce  together,  for  example,  told 
me  that  VNAF  mechanics  have  little  intereit 
In  maintaining  their  own  planes.  The  deser- 
tion rate  Is  rejjortedly  high  since  the  CMSJ- 
fire.  and  local  accomodations  between  PBO 
and  ARVN  units  have  skyrocketed  since  tl>* 
ceasefire.  ThU  has  allowed  the  PRO  to  voan 
more  freely  than  ever  throughout  Soua 
Vietnam,  extending  its  influence  into  mM* 
vlUagee  and  hamlets  It  formerly  oould  tm 
reach. 

The  notion,  moreover,  that  by  provldtoi 
well  over  90%  of  the  OVN's  resources,  «■• 
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tTJS.  Is  leaving  Vietnam  "free  to  choose  Its 
ofrn  government"  makes  no  more  sense  to- 
day than  It  did  20  years  ago.  The  basic 
(get  is  that  the  Thleu  government  Is  the 
only  administration  In  the  world  (except 
for  Laos  and  Cambodia)  which  derives  90% 
(rf  ita  resources  from  a  foreign  government. 
And,  as  such.  It  is  not  responsible  to  Its  own 
M(»le  but  to  the  UJB.  This  basic  ttructural 
^ct  means  that  the  OVN  will  nercr  be  able 
to  "stand  on  Its  ovsm" — for  It  has  no  base 
la  Its  own  country.    (See  Table  4) 

The  principal  economic  problem  of  the 
OVN.  for  example,  is  the  tremendous  cost 
of  maintaining  Its  1.1  million-man  army, 
360,000  clvU  servants,  and  120.000  police- 
nan.  This  huge  parasitic  class  not  only  de- 
Toori  our  aid,  but  cem  only  survive  through 
an  ever-Increasing  amount  of  aid  and  war 
material  from  the  outside. 

The  Thleu  government,  unwilling  to  com- 
pete politically,  unable  to  allow  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  which  might  see  Its  army 
desert  en  masse,  unable  to  relax  police 
control  of  Its  population,  is  therefore  struc- 
trinlly  committed  to  maintaining  this  huge 
bureaucracy   Indefinitely. 

Thus  It  Is,  for  example,  that  despite  tbe 
decline  In  the  real  value  of  VS.  transfers 
of  resources  to  South  Vietnam's  economy 
ilnce  the  1969  peak,  the  per  capita  level 
of  Imports  Into  South  Vietnam  In  constant 
UJS.  dollar  values  remains  today  at  about 
|3S — still  higher  than  the  $21  per  capita  a 
decade  ago.  Despite  his  tremendous  Influx 
of  fimds  from  the  outside,  however,  the 
Thleu  government  has  been  unable  to  use 
this  capital  for  development.  It  has  all  been 
eaten  up  by  an  ever-bourgeoning  bureaucracy 
which  has  seen  OVN  per  capita  spending 
Increased  from  about  $26  to  $50  during 
the  same  period. 

Another  example  of  the  structural  Inability 


of  the  OVN  to  stand  on  Its  own  Is  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  its  urban  economy.  By  re- 
fusing to  allow  millions  of  refugees  to  re- 
t\im  to  the  villages  of  their  birth — because 
such  villages  are  in  zones  controlled  by  the 
GVN  has  ensured  that  millions  of  its  citizens 
will  remain  unproductive,  and  often  in  need 
of  doles  Just  to  survive.  This  has  in  turn, 
led  to  over-crowding  and  fllth  in  and  around 
South  Vietnam's  major  cities — and  increased 
the  probability  that  the  OVN  will  need  aid 
indefinitely. 

F^indamentally,  however,  the  most  basic 
structural  InabUlty  of  the  OVN  Is  its  mUi- 
tary  orientation  and  disinclination  to  shift 
towards  a  peace-time  economy  and  political 
mode  of  competition.  In  part,  it  is  a  question 
of  sheer  momentum.  For  over  a  decade,  Gen- 
eral Thleu  and  other  top  officials  have  re- 
mained in  power  due  to  American  largesse 
in  return  for  ordering  troops  Into  battle. 
Like  any  government  anywhere.  It  finds  It 
easier  to  do  what  It  knows  best,  than  shift 
to  what  appears  to  be  a  more  high-risk 
arena  of  political  competition.  In  part,  how- 
ever. It  may  also  be  a  realization  or  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  GVN's  part  that  it  simply 
cannot  compete  politically  with  the  PRO — 
that  the  GVN's  well-known  corruption,  its 
police-state  tactics,  and  Its  decade-long  com- 
mitment to  war,  will  place  It  at  a  disad- 
vantage against  Its  adversaries. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  as  long 
as  the  war  In  Indochina  continues — at  what- 
ever foreseeable  level— the  GVN  will  simply 
not  be  able  to  "stand  on  Its  own"  no  mat- 
ter how  much  aid  Is  given  it.  (1)  Agricultural 
production  will  stUl  be  limited,  with  war 
victims,  refugees  and  often,  urban  dwellers, 
demanding  American  food  Imports  indefi- 
nitely. (2)  Domestic  and  foreign  investors 
will  not  put  money  Into  long-term  invest- 
ments.   (3)    Mobilization  of  manpower  and 


resources  for  the  war  machine  will  continue 
to  constitute  a  powerful  Inflationary  force; 
world  prices  will  remain  high,  and  the  major 
items  required  for  capital  Intensive  agri- 
culture we  have  introduced  to  compensate 
for  lost  production  due  to  war,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  too  expensive  for  most  farmers. 

And  If  all  the  above  is  true  for  South 
Vietnam,  of  course,  the  situation  is  even  less 
hopeful  for  the  Administration  In  Cambodia. 

One  need  do  Kttle  here  but  repeat  the 
obvious:  the  Lon  Nol  regime  is  composed 
entirely  today  of  hard-line  extremists,  with 
such  moderates  as  In  Tarn  having  left  the 
cabinet  In  disgust.  The  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment's military  position  Is  hopeless,  with 
the  Khmer  Rouge  controlling  70-80%  of 
Cambodia,  and  remaining  on  the  offensive 
In  the  rest.  Politically,  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment has  virtually  no  support  at  all — It  has 
even  lost  the  support  It  originally  enjoyed 
from  a  numerically  tiny  group  of  Intel- 
lectuals. 

For  the  Administration  to  suggest  that 
It  is  in  either  the  American  or  Cambodian 
interest  for  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
than  $600  million  in  FY  1975 — for  war  In 
Cambodia  Is  beneath  comment.  Even  more 
so  than  in  South  Vietnam,  the  only  solution 
for  everyone  Is  for  us  to  stop  Intervening 
m  Cambodia  and  to  allow  what  all  admit 
Is  a  civil  war  among  Cambodians  to  take 
Its  course. 

This  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request  for 
Indochina  aid.  then,  represents  a  funda- 
mental attempt  by  the  Administration  to 
deceive  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
It  vrtll  not  allow  the  GVN  or  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernments to  become  economically  viable,  it 
Is  not  a  measured  response  to  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aid  to  their  allies,  and  it  offers 
no  hope  of  ever  ending. 


TABLE  I.-FISCAL  YEARS  1974  AND  1975  U.S.  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INDOCHINA 


Original  Original 

fiscal  year  1974    Fiscal  year  1974      fiscal  year  1975 

request  allocation  request 


ECONOMIC  AID 

1.  "IndMhina  postwar  reconstruction"...    '$619,000,000  '  J435. 000, COO 

2.  "Food  lor  Peace"          « 208, 800, 000  "607,300,000 

3  loans                  mo.000,000 

4.  Suppletiiental - M9.000,000 


!»39,800,000 
3 '  260, 000, 000 


Subtotal,  economic  aid 827,800,000      1,100,000,000        1,200,000.000 


Original  Original 

fiscal  year  1974    Fiscal  year  1974      fiscal  year  1975 

request  allocation  request 


MILITARY  AID 

5    Masf                                                        «J1. 900.  000.  000  sjl,  126,  000  000  -Jl,  600.000.  000 

6.  Map.'.".''.!""".!";!"."!!;;"---.;-      •181.000,000  '342.000.000  -'480,000,000 

Subtotal,  economic  and  military  aid.    2. 909,000.000  2.  530.  OOP.  OOP  '3.280.000.000 

Indochina-related  U.S.  forces 1^7000.000.000  "691,000.000^  '^  463.  OOP.  OOP 

Grand  total 3,  909.  000.  000  3.321.000,000  3.  743.  000,  000 


1  "Current  Programing  Levels  Compared  with  fiscal  vear  1974  Congressional  Presentation,"  >  "American  Aid  to  Indochina,"  Hon.  Ronald  Dellums,  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  3.  1974. 

'*'pr''^id''emTfor''eirr  ai'd*m1«?«  "c'Sn^i'lo'^irR^^^^^^  p  ufe" "^"4  1974.  'o^'hS's' 9,OM,'{&0,000  was  the  figure  advanced  by  Robert  Moot,  DOD  Cornptroller  on  Jan.  29 

.  ••GAO  reports  on  US   Aid  tS^liuth  Vie^am/'  H^.  LeS'  HHamXn,  Congressional  Record,  1973,  when  he  stated  that  Jl, 000,000,000  was  for  "suppon  of  U.S.  forces  involved  m  the  Southeas 

D  tt2S  Mar  28  1974  ^^'^  situation,  both  naval  and  air.  „    .     «: 

•  Of  this,  jl83,000,000  for  South  Vietnam  (source-footnote  3  above),  J77,000,000-Cambodia         >>  This  figure  was  supplied  thejndochina  Resource  Center  from  the  DOD  Comp'roller  5  officeon 

(louree-telephone  conversation  with  Department  of  Agriculture),  Apr.  29,  1974,  and  defined  as  ■'incremental  Southeast  Asia  costs  for  the  support  of  US.  force 

<  »4,000,000  supplemental  expected,  though  not  yet  appropriated  at  this  writing.  related  to  the  phase-down  o»  the  Indochina  conflict.  ..mHnrt.ri  m  thi.  XI  900  000  000 

'  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  pt.  II,  1973,  p.  1363.  "Annual  Defense  Department  budget  Ma,.  24,  1970.  24--     "'l"f 'J, '"Jf«  »''^™|™^^^^ 

■  Letter  from  SeaeUry  of  State  Kissinger  to  Senator  Kennedy,  Congressional  Record,  p.  9033,  for  Southeast  Asia  costs  in  fiscal  year  1975  is  $463,000,000  for  U.S.  forces-largely  the  air  bases  in 

Apr.  1, 1974.  Thailand. 

TABLE  2.— HUMAN  TOLL  OF  WAR 
ICIvilian  figures  below  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees] 

Civilian 
Civilian  hospital 

S-  mSy  Civilian  Civilian  ARVN  ARVN  " Enemy '■  Tctal  killed 

Refugees!  annual'  average'  killed*         wounded'  killed'         wounded'  killed'      and  wounded 

196S  •772.000  50  000  4  166  25,000  75,000  11,234  23.118  35,436  iS'^f* 

« 4o6  000  50'000  4  166  50  000  100  000  11,953  20,975  55,524  238,452 

9S7 •463'000  49'707  f   42  60  000  115  000  12,176  29.448  88,104  304,728 

Kg 'Mi'mO  a993  7  249  100  000  200  000  27,915  70,696  181.149  579,760 

M .JIo'oOO  66'002  5,500  60  000  140  000  21833  65,276  156,954  444,063 

9TO 'MIO'OOO  59'663  4  971  30  000  95,000  23,346  71,582  103,638  323,566 

1171 •latOm  lo'737  4228  25  000  75,000  22,069  59,823  98,094  279.M6 

U72 '1320  000  53  Ml  im  65,000  135  000  39  587  109.962  131.949  48.498 

1973:;;::::: :■.":     •818:700       43;ie6        3,597       15,000       70,000       13,822       60,005       48,237       207,064 

UgiilediromCambodi«."."I.IlI.I.I.I.1 210,000 -.-- - 

MR  tones  ..  700,000 - 

Eitlmated  non  registered 2.000.000 - ' 

k       Total 8,819,700  510, 169  4,723  430,000         1,005,000  183,935  510,885  899.085  3,028,905 

'  RefiMMs:  Figures  marlied  by  •  are  newly  EmeratwJ  retug»«  a  r«portw)  yeirW  by  the  U.S.  »  Civilian  killed  and  wounded:  These  figures  are  estimates  made  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Suheom- 

trSti&iUs'Tr.lJK'^SSliSS'.l^'^^^  "**""'       •'^  '*"""'        "'i^lo'dter^'Klir.nd  wounded:  Rjures  for  196^J.n.  27,  1973,  ,uppli«l  by  P.nt.r.n  Infer- 

JtaSSl  «llte: V^  1SSfrr.MSl,1iwr^  bj  ^S.  Agency  tor  lnten»tio,Ml        notion  Offiee. <202)QX7-2873.  Jan.  2U  Dec.  31, 1973,  figure,  .re  those  supplied  by  the  Gover- 
DmkvmeRL  •     rr-        1  ment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES.   SOVIET  AND  CHINESE  EXPENDITURES  IN  INDOCHINA 

[In  millions  of  U  S.  dolla.-sl 


May  6,  197 It 


Soviet 


Chinese 


United  States 


Year 


Military 


Economic 


MlliUry 


Economic 


Military 


Economic 


Soviet-Chinese 
total 


Military  aid 

Soviet-Chinese 
percent  of  total 


1966  

1%7     

1968 

19;0 

1971 

Total 


2101 
50SL 

4401^ 

70! 

lOOt 


8S 
200 
240 
345 

31S 


60 
145 
100 

15 

75 


50 

M 

ISO 

M 

lee 


5.  263.  5 
U  431.9 
n.  463. 3 
16.  «3.3 
11.424.3 


736.5 
568.1 
536.7 
476.7 
575.7 


270 
6S0 
540 
155 
17S 


5.0 
4.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.5 


1,300 


1,200 


465 


U.S.  percent o( 
totil 


95.0 
96,0 
91.  e 
99.0 
9tS 


390 


73, 100 


2.900 


1,800 


2.0 


94.0 


SOURCES. 


.;   ijviei  am  oninesa  ejoanjiiures  lor  is/u  n  are  taken  trom  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  to,  internal.onat  DeJe  nnmVni   n   i(T — ...o^,    v'V"^  »i  " 

pubhslel  m  the  N-*  rvk  Tmes  on  Apr.  13.  197?.  The  dispatch  cites  'U  S.  Government  sources,  international  Uevelopment.  p.  10. 

not  allowing  use  of  their  agency  name."  It  is  entitled   'Soviet  Arms  Aid  to  Hanoi  Is  Down."  Note  The  5  selected  years  chosen  above  are  the  only  ones  for  which  it  is  possible  to 

3   U  S.  et?en.1itur»s  for  1966-63,  and  1970,  are  taken  from  "Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War,"  pre-  Soviet,  and  Chinese  expenditures  for  Indochina. 


pared  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  June  30,  1971.  p.  2.  Costs  are  given  In  fiscal  years  and  an 
incremental;  i.e.,  costs  that  would  not  have  been  incurred  was  the  United  States  not  involved  i« 
Indochina.  The  1971  figure  is  an  estimate  reported  by  "The  Air  War  in  Indochina  "  by  a  Cornell 
University  study  team.  Beacon  Press,  p  100.  We  have  divided  U.S.  costs  into  military  and  econofnic 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  figure  given  m  the  sources  just  listed,  the  figures  for  U.S.  economic  aid 
listed  in  the  "Fiscal  1971  Year  Program  Presentation  to  the  Congress,"  prepared  by  the  U  S.  AneiiM 
lor  International  Development,  p.  10.  *       .    v    y  j     •  u.o.  Rgtnc, 

compare  U.S. 


United  States  Now  Sitpplies  83.3  Percent  of 
Thieu's  Total  Resoobces 

Note.  The  chart  following  tms  page  was 
recently  supplied  by  the  U.S.  .^ency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  For  the  first  time 
In  the  war  It  officially  outlines  In  the  clear- 
est way  pofislble  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  over  85';.  of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment's total  resources.  It  Is  Important  to 
note,  moreover,  that  during  1973  the  U.S. 
was  forbidden  by  the  Paris  Agreement  from 
Interfering  In  the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam. 
The  86.3%  of  the  Thleu  government's  re- 
sources supplied  by  the  US.  is  divided  up  as 
follows: 

1973  INCOME   INTO  SOUTH   VIETNAM 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 


Import  revenues  due  to  U.S.  presence 

(minimum)    91  44 

GVN  geneialeil  income  equals  13 
percent. 

Direct  taxes 58  ti 

Indirect  taxes 283.2 

Import  revenues  10.16 

Currency  additions 30.  7 

Bond  sales 30.3 

3r  J  country  aid 40.  U 


2  6 


Amni.  nt 
(millions) 


Percent 


US -supplied    income    equals  86.3 
percent 

U  S.  >nilit.uy  .lid     $2,270.5 

US  comnodity  niporf  program 300,  0 

US.  Food  far  Pejce .  143.0 

U.S.  protect  aid.. I  M.1 

U.S. loan I   SILO 


66.8 
8.8 
4  2 
2.5 
1.4 


Key  to  Chart  following  this  page 
Line  fl)  The  OVN  did  accomplish  a  modest 
gain  In  direct  taxes  during  1973.  For  a  pop- 
ulation of  20  million,  however,  the  $3  per 
capita  raised  In  taxes  Is  a  telling  Indictment 
of  the  GVN's  political  api>eal. 

Line  (2)  Although  we  have  counted  all 
8283  2  million  In  "Indirect  taxes"  as  Inter- 
nallv-gcnerated,  in  fact  30%  of  Indirect  taxes 
during  the  war  were  generated  by  the  VS. 
presence,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  such 
"indirect  taxes"  are  still  derived  directly 
from  the  U.S.  presence. 


Line  (3)  Virtually  aU  Import  revenues  ut 
derived  from  U.S.-subsldlzed  Imports.  None- 
theless, we  have  estimated  the  GVN's  Inter- 
nally-generated  lmp)ort  revenues  at  10%  of 
the  total,  a  rather  high  estimated.  Line  (4) 
This  simply  means  that  the  GVN  printed  up 
new  currency,  thus  stimulating  Inflation. 
Line  (5)  The  GVN  borrowed  on  the  future 
here,  presumably  from  the  national  bank. 
Line  (6)  The  1973  "loan"  was  from  the  UaJ 
those  In  1974  will  come  from  a  variety  of 
countries  and  institutions  like  the  World 
Bank.  Lines  (7) -(10)  These  are  4  overt  and 
admitted  categories  of  U.S.  funding.  Inflation 
has  meant  that  they  amount  to  a  declining 
amount  of  real  aid  and  thus  declining  living 
standards.  The  1974  "military  aid"  figure 
of  $1,026  billion  Is  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
Indochina  Resource  Center,  since  It  cannot 
be  correlated  with  the  requests  of  H.6  billion 
for  FY  1974  and  $1.6  billion  for  FY  1975.  Line 
(12)  This  Indicates  that  portion  of  American 
aid  which  enters  GVN  budget  accounting. 
The  budget  Is  quite  obviously  a  small  portion 
of  what  it  takes  to  keep  the  GVN  in 
existence. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  -GOVERNMENT  BUDGETS  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  1964-74 
[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


1964 


1965 


1966 


I.  Direct  taxes                                      ^..  12  3  12.7               117 

2  Indirect  anil  other  domestic  taxes X--  87,7  124,1             128  3 

3  Imoort  revenues i...  63  0  70  9              215  8 

4  All 'ition  to  fuirencv  supply   X-.  63  0  255   7               131   7 

5  BonJsjIes.                             ^..  15.2  27  1               17  7 

6  Loans  from  foreign  countnes  x. 

7  U  S   AID  r":i)ect  Asst .X.  46.3  65  7              184  1 

8  USCIP i:.  104,8  157  5              259  9 

9  US  foot  for  peace \.  33  9  48  2                76  3 

10.  U  S   military  aid I.  181.8  268.9             862  0 

11  3  country  grant  aid ^.  19.9  19,9               19  9 

4 

fi'3ndtotal                                         _.%..  627,9          1,050  7  1,907  4 

12  Counterpart  coi'tiibution  to  the  budget. .i..  129.5         ■    174  5  301  2 

Total  GVN  budget. .i..  292.5  382  2             657  0 

(Conversion  rate  VNJ  USJ) i..  (81/1)  (79,1)           (120  1) 

^ i- 

'  Estimated. 

Source:  Table   1,   Letter  to  Congressiomin  Belli  Ab2ug,  from  House  Foreign  Operations  Committee.    Feb    20,    1974 

i  US    ECONOMIC  AID  TO  INDOCHINA.  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

f  lln  millions  of  U  S  dollars! 

3  _  .              _ 

I  SVN                                    Cambodia 

I  Original'  Acutal 


Cale 

ndar  year— 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

11973 

'1974 

19.4 

24.4 

28.1 

35.4 

34.0 

39.6 

58  6 

65.  J 

135  6 

138.1 

158,9 

190.3 

199.0 

201.5 

283.2 

301.0 

177  5 

158  9 

275  5 

328.8 

379  6 

114.3 

101.6 

96.9 

117  5 

2'19  4 

85  5 

98.2 

154  8 

47.1 

30.7 

93.1 

11  6 

40  0 

28  6 

13.1 

75.7 

121.4 

30.3 
50.0 
86.1 

NA 

loai 

324  8 

224  1 

153  0 

115  9 

95  7 

72.2 

201.7 

IFS  2 

104  4 

176  1 

182.3 

239.4 

225,6 

300.0 

2400 

153  3 

138  3 

94   1 

121  0 

81  8 

118  1 

143.0 

160.0 

1.  203  5 

1.504  5 

1.608  2 

1,692.6 

1,882.5 

2.382  6 

2.270  5 

1,026.0 

20.0 

20  0 

26.0 

20.6 

28.3 

34  2 

40,0 

60. 0 

2  328  4 

2  152  1 

2  n?  3 

2,798  2 

3,  170  8 

3  356.6 

3.  394  0 

2.345.6 

277.7 

177  4 

190  6 

239  5 

267.4 

305.0 

400.2 

390.2 

610.2 

498  8 

653  1 

794  0 

838  0 

675.4 

855.6 

854.3 

(1601 

(168  1) 

(192  1) 

(226  1) 

(294  1) 

(4121) 

(512  1) 

(604,1) 

-from   AID. 


Lios 


Total 


Humanitarian _                gj.o  70.0 

Reconstruction. i IIIIII                 5U. 0  l.  0 

Development     t...!...!!"""!"!"*                 48  0  13  0 

Comm.  Imp   Pro;. | 275.0  200  0 

SUbiliz.  Fund ^ 

I 


Original  I 

Actual" 

Original* 

Actual' 

Original' 

AcMt 

4.0 
5.0 

13.4 
0 

18.4 

5.9 

12.5 

1«.'2  ■ 

13.0 
10.9 

■  i6.i' 

107.4 
60.9 
60.5 

321.7 
36.5 

96.4 
25.1 

46.7 
18.3 

62.1  .. 
18.3 

26.1 
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SVN 


Cambodia 


Laos 


Total 


Original  > 


Acutal  > 


Original' 


Actual' 


Original ' 


Actual' 


Original  > 


Actual! 


Tadinical  Support 

Ind.  Post- War  Rec. 

Food  for  Peace 

000  Moneys --- 

Sepplemental,  Cip 

Lain,  Cip - 

Otvelopment  Loan 

Grand  total 


17.0 


15.0 


1.0 


1.2 


18.0 


16.2 


475.0 
176.4 
105.0 


300 
309. 
1C5. 

49. 

60. 

50. 


75.0 
30.9 
(?) 


95.0 
194.2 
(7) 


55.0 
1.5 
(?)- 


39.8 

3.6 


605.0 
208.8 
(?) 


435.0 
506.8 

.n 
60.0 
50.0 


756.4 


873.0 


105.9 


289.2 


56.5 


43.4 


813. 


1.100.0 


I  OrigiMi:  stands  for  original  administration  requests  for  fiscal  year  1974,  present  in  spring  1973.  'Actual:  Stands  for  final  administration  appropriations. 


Mr.  McGOVEBN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Saigwi 
<3ovemment  denying  permission  to  a 
Vietnamese  citizen  to  publish  the  terms 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Translation] 

Republic   of  Vietnam,  OmcK  or 

THE     PBESIDENCT,     NATIONAL     IN- 
FORMATION  Commission,* 

Saigon,  June  9,  1973. 
No.:   IJG    [7]    PTDUV/PHBCNT/KSAL. 
To  Mr.  — : 

Dear  Sir:  We  regretfully  Inform  you  that, 
after  examining  your  work  with  leniency,  we 
cannot  iseue  you  a  permit  to  publish  your 
book:  To  End  the  War  and  Reestablish 
Peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Please  come   to   the  Bureau  of  Domestic 
Printed     materials,     National     Information 
Oommlasion,  at  170  Phan  EMnh  Phung  Street, 
Saigon,  at  your  early  convenience  so  that  we 
can  return  your  manuscript. 
Sincerely  yours, 
(The  seal  reads,  around  its  circumference, 
"Republic  of  Vietnam,  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency," and.  In  its  center,  "National  Infor- 
mation Commission."] 
[Signature]  Battjoc. 

Chu-B&-Tu6c. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  this  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  cover 
just  the  $266  million  which  was  "found" 
a  few  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  accurately.  It  is  related  only  to 
that  amount  of  money  which  the  major- 
ity leader  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  that  $266  million  was 
"found"  in  the  Pentagon  or  in  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  It  was  found  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
not  in  a  congressional  appropriation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  those  funds. 
That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  may  add  this,  to 
complete  the  matter,  I  would  agree  with 


•Translator's  note:  The  National  Informa- 
tion Commission  Is  now  the  Ministry  of  In- 
fonnation  and  Open  Arms. 
,  Translated  by  Phyong  Khanh  Nguyen, 
l«K»l  Processing  Assistant,  Par  Eastern  Law 
WTlalon,  Law  Library,  Library  of  OongroBS, 
Washington,  D.C.  20640,  April   1974. 


the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  It  was  a  result  of  congres- 
sional investigation  and  pursuit,  but  still 
the  money  that  is  being  considered  here 
today  was  money  that  was  in  the  Penta- 
gon, and  this  does  not  represent  any 
additional  funds  that  have  been  in  any 
way  appropriated  or  earmarked  by  a  vote 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly  hear 
the  Senator  say  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  as  of  now  Is  $2.5  billion  annually 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  an  estimated  figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  is  exclu- 
sive of  costs  in  Cambodia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor recall  what  those  figures  afe?  They 
are  roughly  $400  million 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Approximately  $400 
million.  I  will  correct  the  Record  if  that 
is  WTong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  what  the  costs  are  today  in  Laos? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  approximately 
$125  million.  I  think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  cost  to  this  country  is  of 
maintaining  35,000  troops  and  airmen 
and  planes,  including  B-52's,  in 
Thailand? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
me  on  that  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  get 
those  figures,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  April  10  I  asked 
the  help  of  the  GAO  in  compiling  sta- 
tistics on  the  totality  of  U.S.  aid  in  Indo- 
china; it  is  a  massive  sum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  point  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  is  that  we  are  still  In- 
volved In  Southeast  Asia  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  after  peace  was  declared  and 
after  the  remaining  Americans  were 
withdrawn. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  not  only  the 
longest  war  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  the  second  most  expensive  war? 

I  have  here  a  statistical  extract  of  the 
United  States,  1973,  93d  Congress,  first 
session.  House  Document  93-134,  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  publication 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  estimates  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  war  would  end  by  June  30, 
1970 — almost  4  years  ago — except  for 
original  war  costs  and  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits, 1973.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
for  the  Vietnamese  war  or  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  extend  almost 
through  the  year  2050,  and  the  estimated 
ultimate  cost  of  that  war,  listed  as  the 
Vietnam  war  in  this  o£Qcial  Gtovemment 
document,  and  based  on  the  assumption 
that  war  would  end  by  June  30,  1970, 
sdmost  4  years  ago,  is  $352  billion. 


That  is  something  to  think  about. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  successful.  I  cer- 
tainly will  support  his  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  throwing  away  too 
much  money,  too  freely,  too  far,  and  too 
widely. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS    IMPROVED    CON- 
TROLS   ON    military    aid    to    south    VIETNAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  his  compelling  presenta- 
tion. I  strongly  support  the  proposal.  It 
will  provide  reasonable  restrictions  and 
a  tightening  of  procedures  on  the  mili- 
tary aid  destined  for  South  Vietnam. 

My  colleague  has  stressed  this  is  not 
a  question  of  discontinuing  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  Rather,  the  issue  is  whether 
the  Congress  will  impose  controls  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  South  Vietnam. 
Other  departments  of  the  Government 
are  required  to  operate  under  strict 
budgetary  controls — there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Defense  Departments  should 
not  be  forced  to  utilize  accurate  and 
proper  spending  procedures.  Certainly, 
vital  domestic  programs  come  under  <,he 
closest  scrutiny  and  examination,  and 
any  error  in  domestic  activities  of  the 
magnitude — $266  million — to  which  the 
pending  amendment  is  directed  would 
be  viewed  with  alarm  and  pressures  for 
intensive  investigation. 

Our  Nation  has  unfulfilled  commit- 
ments to  our  citizenry  for  improved 
housing,  health  care,  transportation, 
water,  and  sewage  systems  and  essential 
pubUc  facihtles.  Programs  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  meet  these  needs  are  op- 
erating under  the  most  severe  budget 
limitations.  In  my  judgment,  citizens 
generally  would  agree  that  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  strict  controls.  The  amend- 
ment oi  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy,  is  designed  to 
achieve  this^urpose  and  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  hsis 
my  complete  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  these  are  rather 
complicated  facts.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
such  a  policy  question  is  going  to  hinge 
on  one  vote  here  with  so  few  Senators 
present  to  get  the  basic  facts. 

Just  going  back  briefly  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation:  this  whole  pat- 
tern goes  back  to  the  Korean  war.  The 
pattern  of  the  operation  was  such  in 
t^e  field  of  battle  that,  instead  of  making 
a  direct  appropriation  for  military  aid 
to  operate  the  Korean  army,  we  merely 
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put  a  provision  In  the  law  tliat  money 
appropriated  for  our  military  forces  over 
there  would  be  eligible  for  use  by  the 
Koreans. 

When  we  got  into  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  adopted  the  satne  general 
pattern,  and.  by  agreement  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  this  pro- 
gram wEis  turned  over  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

This  was  before  I  became  chairman. 

Originally,  there  was  no' celling  on 
these  aid  amounts.  It  w&a  ixtst  possible 
to  spend  any  amount  that  tSie  military 
might  see  tit  for  foreign  &\ti  in  South 
Vietnam,  so  long  as  they  wete  spending 
out  of  their  money.  But  we  put  a  celling 
on  it— In  1970. 1  think  It  was-f-and  it  was 
$2.5  billion.  We  have  put  a^  ceiling  on 
the  amount  every  fiscal  year^since  then. 

But  let  me  digress  a  llttl^  now.  The 
cost  of  this  war  to  us.  out  of  o^r  Treasiu^, 
was  at  one  time  running  at  the  rate  of 
125  billion  to  $28  billion  a  year.  So  the 
amount  we  are  discussing  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  yearly  cos^of  the  war 
when  it  was  going  full  scale,  land  it  per- 
tains to  the  military  aid  thai  comes  out 
of  money  appropriated  for  crtor  military 
forces.  Last  year  they  asked  for  $1.6 
billion. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri^  in  his  dili- 
gent way.  held  hearings  last  year,  and 
the  committee  proposed  a  flgi^e  that  was 
lower  than  $1.6  billion,  but  it  was  flnaily 
settled  in  conference  at  $1.1  iillion.  as  it 
Is  rounded  off.  That  is  the  sfme  money 
as  Is  involved  here,  the  sam^  subject  we 
are  discussing  now.  Then,  t&is  year,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session^  there  was 
a  supplemental  authorizatlcm  bill  that 
contained  an  amount  for  Triflent.  It  also 
contained  an  amount  for  Dfego  Oarcia. 
in  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  tt  contained 
some  additional  money  for  this  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  tnie  that  our 
forces  are  no  longer  fighting  there.  This 
assistance  goes  for  the  South  Vietnam 
Army  and  military. 

The  Pentagon  asked,  in  this  supple- 
mental bill,  for  an  increase  <k  $474  mil- 
lion as  a  supplemental  item.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Svmington)  , 
and  he  readiy  agreed,  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  supplemental  bill,  because  it  was 
a  part  of  the  1974  program.  Everybody 
has  been  open,  straightfonvard.  and 
honest  about  this  item,  but  I  understood 
we  had  all  agreed  on  the  bill  -as  a  pack- 
age, as  it  is  before  the  Senate  now.  No 
one  voted  sigainst  any  item.  TThe  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  will  speak  for  him- 
self. I  do  not  blame  him  one  bit.  He  is 
going  to  speak  for  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  is  why  I  am  handling  the 
opposition  to  it,  or  at  least  why  I  am 
the  floor  manager  for  the  opposition. 

I  did  not  favor  including  In  the  sup- 
plemental bill  amendments  that  were 
not  emergencies.  No  one  else  did,  very 
much,  and  we  imanimously  left  them 
out. 

But  as  to  this  money  for  teilitary  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  it  having  run  out.  I 
felt  that  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
it  rather  than  simply  totally  and  sud- 
denly stopping  all  of  it,  whidi  is  what 
this  amendment  would  do. 

There  are  some  supplies  oil  hand  In 
Vietnam,  I  am  sure.  They  hafe  what  Is 


called  an  Inventory  base.  There  may  be 
some  rifles,  some  bullets,  some  gasoline, 
some  trucks,  and  other  essentials  that  are 
necessary  to  make  war,  but  they  are  being 
depleted  mighty  fast.  The  Kennedy 
amendment,  if  it  became  law.  would  stop 
everything  except  this  supply,  which  may 
last  for  some  weeks.  It  might  be  8  weeks 
or  10  weeks,  or  something  like  that,  for 
whatever  they  have  on  hand,  and  that 
would  vary.  That  is  the  real  issue. 

We  found  this  money,  which  Is  not  new 
money.  This  supplemental  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  additional  new  money,  as 
we  ordinarily  do.  The  report  merely 
points  out  that  there  are  some  unobli- 
gated balances  from  previous  fiscal  years, 
and  that  we  can  go  on  and  use  that 
mcmey.  That  is  what  the  report  says. 
That  Is  why  it  was  bo  nearly  unanimous 
In  the  committee.  That  Is  all  that  Is  asked 
for  now. 

This  amendment — and  I  do  not  blame 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  It- 
would  write  into  hard  law  this  cutoff 
proposition;  whereas  the  committee  bill. 
we  brought  it  before  the  Senate,  and  as 
the  report  speaks  now,  would  permit 
the  use  of  this  money,  the  old  money,  the 
old  authorization,  at  least  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Let  me  say,  though,  that  we  are  writing 
Into  the  regular  authorization  bill  a 
provision  which  will  provide  a  much 
larger  simi  for  military  aid,  and  we  are 
going  to  write  in  even  stricter  provisions 
now,  because  there  are  no  longer  two 
armies  over  there  now  fighting  side  by 
side.  That  provision  will  say  how  much 
more  ammunition  will  be  provided,  since 
there  is  only  one  army  now.  We  are  going 
to  impose  additional  restrictions,  more 
than  we  have  now. 

So  back  to  the  provision  brought  in  by 
the  committee,  it  does  not  violate  the 
celling  set  by  the  committee.  It  does  not 
violate  the  ceiling  or  any  new  authority. 
It  wUl  not  require  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  appropriate  more  money. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  bUl  will 
be  filed  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  through 
with  this  bill. 

They  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  this 
supplemental  bill  on  some  items,  but  on 
this  program  they  did  not  have  to  wait 
because  there  is  no  money  for  this  item. 
So  there  is  no  money  involved  In  it.  The 
bill  is  here,  and  as  a  practical  matter  It 
rather  quickly  bolls  down  to  this  fact. 

Talk  about  the  billions  invested.  We 
Invested  54.000  lives  over  there,  the  lives 
of  men  who  were  sent  into  that  war  and 
died  in  battle  or  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.  Many  more  were  seriously 
wounded.  I  am  not  willing  to  turn  our 
backs  totally  on  those  men  smd  the  mem- 
ory of  their  sacrifices.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
sentimental  or  emotional  about  this  sub- 
ject. I  Just  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  am  ready  to  do  that — not  yet;  not 
yet.  I  win  not  do  it  all  of  a  sudden,  on  an 
amendment  offered  from  the  fioor.  by 
whomever  It  may  be  offered.  I  will  move 
on  this  subject,  for  my  part,  on  a  more 
gradual  basis.  That  Is  what  we  did.  We 
said  we  were  going  to  end  the  war  by 
gradualism,  and  we  did.  I  think  a  great 
majority  of  American  people,  although 
they  were  sick  and  tired  of  the  war,  are 
pleased  that  we  did  work  on  that  basis. 


rather  than  come  out  of  there  with  oop 
fisLgB  turned  toward  the  groimd.  We  t^m^ 
out  with  our  flags  flying. 

No  one  can  yet  say  that  the  United 
States  ever  turned  its  back  and  ran  out 
of  any  war.  We  almost  lost  one  a  lOO 
years  ago,  maybe,  at  one  time.  But 
seriously  I  am  glad,  and  most  people 
are,  I  believe,  that  we  did  not  tuni  our 
back  and  come  out. 

Now.  to  a  degree,  the  same  Issues  are 
Involved,  except  the  lives  of  our  men 
are  no  longer  Involved.  None  of  our  peo- 
ple are  going  into  battle,  and  there  la 
no  prospect  of  them  going  back  Into 
battle  over  there.  This  is  a  winding 
down  and  getting  out  of  that  war,  as  far 
as  we  can — not  Just  turning  our  backs 
and  running  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  promised  over 
there.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  over  there 
and  go  into  It,  if  anyone  wants  to  go 
Into  It,  and  get  the  most  minute  facts 
about  it.  But  I  already  know  what  my 
position  is,  and  my  position  is  to  get  out 
of  there  as  fast  as  we  reasonably  can, 
carrying  out  our  obligations,  first  to  our 
men  that  we  sent  to  their  deaths  there 
and  their  loved  ones  left  behind,  and 
carrying  out  our  general  obligations  as 
an  ally  there. 

We  stayed  there  for  years.  We  knew 
what  we  were  doing.  No  one  made  us  go 
In.  And  I  think  we  had  Just  better  take 
a  second  thought  here,  and  whatever 
we  are  going  to  do,  not  do  it  on  a  sup- 
plemental bill  that  has  already  been 
stripped  of  almost  everything  in  it.  I 
think  we  have  taken  out  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  original  bill.  And  let  us  not 
do  It  by  a  fioor  amendment  on  a  matter 
that  is  going  to  be  back  before  this  Sen- 
ate in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  only  4  or  5 
weeks  before  the  general  authorization 
bill  is  back  before  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  said 
we  must  have  It,  and  must  have  it  soon, 
and  we  wiU  make  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness soon  after  the  committee  gets  It 
here. 

Let  us  act  on  that  bill.  Let  us  act  on 
that  bill  in  the  light  of  more  extensive 
hearings,  and  in  the  light  of  a  full  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  by  virtue 
of  the  very  specific  language  of  this 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  were  to 
prevail  and  become  law.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center  activities  to  resolve  the  MIA 
cases,  and  would  result  In  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  four-party 
Joint  military  tier,  which  would  end  oar 
effort  to  get  Information  from  the  other 
side  on  MIA's.  so  it  would  mean  the  total 
abandonment  of  our  MIA's;  they  could 
go  to  blazes,  those  1,400  or  1.500  MIA'a 
We  can  forget  about  them.  The  money  li 
more  important,  apparently,  than  our 
MIA's. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  can  the 
Senator  quote  the  part  of  the  amendrnw* 
that  applies  to  that?  The  Senator  is  to- 
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ttOy  misrepresenting  the  effect  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Walt  a  minute  I  have 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
bsve  remaining   Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  15  minutes  of  his  45  min- 
utes.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  I  ask 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if  I  may 
yield  to  him  briefly,  and  he  then  proceed 
onhla  own  time? 

B4r.  TOWER.  Ml.  President  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  says  he  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment. It  says : 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlated  bj  this  Act,  and  no  funds  heretofore 
•pproptiated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
putment  of  Defense  by  any  other  Act  and 
vhlch  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  may  be  expended  in. 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  country  In  Southeast 


That  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  com- 
prehensive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  it  completely,  he  will  see  that  It 
directly  applies  to  the  MASP  assistance 
program,  which  deals  only  with  ammu- 
nition, and  relates  to  the  transfer  of  im- 
obllgated  funds.  So  this  distorts  com- 
pletely the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  I  have  not.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  by  this  Act.  and  no  funds  heretofore 
tpfiropnated  to  ot  for  the  xise  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  any  other  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  applies  only  to 
the  question  of  ammunition  and  the 
MASF  program.  It  does  not  relate  to  any 
of  the  funding  which  is  for  the  MIA  pro- 
gram, which  comes  from  other  DOD 
funds  which,  I  understand,  are  obli- 
gated. 

The  Senator  can  state  whatever  his 
Interpretation  is,  but  he  is  stating  it  in- 
accurately. He  can  put  whatever  mean- 
ing he  wants  into  it.  but  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  amendment  distorted  by  the 
Senator's  language. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  quoted  anything  but  the  Senator's 
own  language. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  says  "ap- 
propriated by  this  act  or  any  other  act." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  did  not  find 
it  in  one  place,  they  could  find  It  in  an- 
other, could  they  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  but  it  Is  specifically 
»rred,  and  let  us  make  that  plain.  I  do 
not  care  what  interpretation  may  be 
Placed  on  it;  the  language  here  is  very 
specific. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
•w  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  flrst  assure  my  colleagues  I  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  furl  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  mighty  proud  of 
that  flag  and  my  service  under  it. 

On  October  3,  1967,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

The  resources  of  any  covmtry,  even  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  Inexhaustible; 
and  therefore  developments  In  the  Middle 
E^ast  and  Europe  should  also  be  considered 
as  we  In  turn  consider  future  poUciee  Inci- 
dent to  Vietnam. 

That  was  October  3, 1967.  On  that  day, 
I  continued : 

I  have  presented  for  many  months  my  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  Is  overcom- 
mltted  and  overextended.  We  need  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  handle  all  these  commit- 
ments along  with  our  growing  problems  at 
home,  and  we  do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  anything 
comes  up  about  more  money  for  Indo- 
china, which  means  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam,  there  is  talk  about  our 
honored  dead. 

In  that  same  speech,  on  October  3, 
1967,  I  presented  that  13,500  Americsais 
had  already  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  and 
85,000  wovmded. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  asked  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  my  own  State,  whether  I  did 
not  honor  those  men  who  had  been 
killed. 

I  replied,  "I  will  answer  that  question 
with  another  question :  Would  you  rather 
kill  13.500  more  than  admit  we  were 
wrong?" 

The  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  has  Just  given  a  figure 
which  is  four  times  more  than  have  now 
been  killed  than  were  killed  at  the  time 
I  made  that  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate 7  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  sup- 
port the  Kennedy  amendment.  The 
record  is  all  too  clear  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  spent  suid  wUl  continue 
to  spend  every  cent  and  more  Congress 
approves  to  support  current  military 
and  logistic  activities  in  Indochina — 
LsMs,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  record  over  many  years, 
brought  back  to  us  by  many  staff  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  review  brlefiy  the  history  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974  request  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  service  funded  program. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  practical  figures 
and  statistics.  When  it  comes  to  the 
romance  of  war  regardless  of  what  coun- 
try is  involved,  I  am  tired  of  seeing  all 
these  people  killed  with  the  premise  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  executive  branch  Initially  re- 
quested a  $2.1  billion  celling  on  obliga- 
tions for  this  MASF  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  January  1973  cease- 
fire, however,  this  initial  request  was 
reduced  to  $1.6  billion. 

After  discussion,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  placed  an  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  for  said  program  of  $952 
million. 

At  that  time,  because  of  the  Illness  of 
our  able  and  distinguished  chairman. 


I  chaired  the  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  came  in  with 
$1.3  billion.  We  compromised  at  $1,126 
billion. 

As  early  as  July  31  of  last  year,  the 
Defense  Department  was  put  on  notice 
that  their  $1.6  billion  request  for  MASP 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  action  was  taken 
to  reduce  the  level  of  support  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  planned  reduced  level; 
in  fact,  for  the  first  6  months  Defense 
reported  MASF  obligations  of  $890 
million,  actually  the  rate  Defense  would 
have  obligated  had  Congress  approved 
their  originally  recommended  ceiling  of 
$1.6  billion.  Again,  this  is  but  typical  of 
their  actions  over  the  years  with  respect 
to  funds  for  Indochina. 

Congress  ultimately  approved  a  ceil- 
ing of  $1.1  billion;  but  since  in  the  first 
6  months  Defense  obligated  nearly  $900 
million,  they  are  now  out  of  obligational 
authority.  As  we  know.  Mr.  President,  a 
supplemental  is  to  consider  cases  where 
there  must  be  prompt  or  immediate  ac- 
tion. Defense  knew  they  were  over- 
spending the  money.  They  continued  to 
over-spend.  Now  they  ask  for  Justifica- 
tion In  this  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  approved  this  in  the 
beginning,  though  I  understood  where 
the  $266  million  came  from,  and  I  give 
full  credit  to  our  staff. 

Now  I  have  had  some  accounting 
training,  but  still  am  not  entirely  clear 
where  the  money  originates  that  was  not 
spent. 

In  any  case,  the  Defense  Department 
solution  to  this,  their  own  action,  was  to 
come  back  to  Congress  with  this  supple- 
mental request,  one  designed  to  raise  the 
limitation  back  to  the  $1.6  billion  origi- 
nally recommended  and  rejected — not 
only  by  the  Senate  but  also  by  the  House 
as  well  as  in  the  conference. 

Actually,  the  request  to  raise  the  MASP 
ceiling  was  made  but  one  month  after 
Congress  had  finished  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriations  bill. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  continually  ball  out  the  Defense 
Department — and  that  is  what  this  is, 
a  bailout — we  should  not  bail  out  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  monetary 
Jams  which  they  deliberately  plan  them- 
selves Into. 

Now  we  have  heard  argmnents  which 
cite  possible  dire  consequences  of  not 
providing  more  money  than  the  celling 
imposed  by  Congress  last  year.  But  here 
we  are,  with  less  than  2  months  left  in 
this  fiscal  year.  I  am  not  convinced  any- 
thing will  happen  within  the  next  2 
months  if  Congress  maintains  its  pre- 
viously established  position,  and  does  not 
add  to  this  obligational  celling. 

It  would  seem  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  hold  the  Indochina  line. 

We  have  been  hearing  for  years  and 
years  about  the  fact  we  were  getting  out 
of  Indochina,  that  we  are  getting  out  of 
Indochina,  but  we  are  always  coming 
back  for  more  money  to  get  out  of  In- 
dochina. 

Only  this  morning  I  read  that  South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  attacking  in  Cam- 
bodia. 
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We  aU  know  only  too  well  fhat  today 
the  United  States  has  serious  atid  current 
economic  problems  here  at  ho^e.  If  any- 
one does  not  so  believe,  they  dc  not  have 
to  travel  to  my  State  of  Misa)url.  They 
can  go  a  few  blocks  from  tliis  Capitol 
and  see  homes  where  people  are  llvtng, 
imder  current  Federal  housing  programs, 
without  heat  or  light.  Thete  can  no 
longer  be  approval  by  us  of  etery  single 
monetary  request  now  comlnf;  In  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  no\i  giving  a 
great  deal  of  aid  to  Egypt. :  I  do  not 
protest  that.  We  plan,  according  to  the 
press,  to  give  military  aid  ta  Egypt.  I 
do  not  protest  that.  We  are  fivlng  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  aid  to  Isra(j  and  I  do 
not  protest  that.  We  are  siding  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  for  oil  to 
Middle  East  countries.  I  do  npt  protest 
that.  We  are  spending  blUions  upon  bil- 
lions maintaining  a  very  lar^  mihtary 
force  in  Europe.  At  this  timet  I  do  not 
protest  that.  But  I  do  questlcm  whether 
the  American  economy  can  continue  to 
l)ear  all  these  burdens  inde^iitely;  In 
fact,  that  was  the  basic  thrust  of  my 
talk  on  this  floor  nearly  7  fears  ago, 
October  1967. 

Surely  one  could  rate  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  needs  of  some  of  our  own 
American  people  as  being  higijer  In  pri- 
ority than  this  $266  million  l|ow  being 
requested,  all  of  which  is  dsove  the 
agreed  upon  original  ceiling  fof  the  sup- 
port of  Vietnam. 

Let  us  remember  that,  if  Bpproved, 
MASF  would  still  be  obtaining  $174  mil- 
lion more  than  what  was  originally 
passed  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  let  a>e  repeat, 
Mr.  Presideut.  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  seiior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  B»ewnidy)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy).  Because  so  much 
comment  has  surrounded  this  amend- 
ment, and  because  many  different  Inter- 
pretations are  likely  to  be  placed  on  the 
results  of  this  vote,  I  believe  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  state  the  reasoi^  for  my 
vote. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that: 

This  is  not  a  vote  for  open-ended  and 
indiscriminate  fxmding  for  the  Thieu 
regime. 

This  is  not  a  vote  for  devious  account- 
ing procedures  that  allow  the  Pentagon 
to  "find"  mysterious  sources  af  funds. 

This  is  a  vote  to  fulfill  coiigressional 
intent  regarding  fiscal  year  1874  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  live  up  to  the 
guidelines  given  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Issue  cin  be  put 
In  better  perspective  by  a  short  review 


of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  action 
after  the  Pentagon's  request  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1974  celling  on 
aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  When  this  matter 
came  before  our  committee,  it  was  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  request  was  not 
Justified.  Accordingly,  I  voted  with  the 
committee  to  remove  this  request  from 
the  bill  and  thereby  retain  the  $1.12 
billion  spending  limit. 

Close  examination  by  committee  staff 
members  of  the  Pentagon's  accounting 
practices  revealed  that  a  system  was  be- 
ing used  that  failed  to  differentiate  be- 
tween aid  given  to  Southeast  Asia  during 
fiscal  year  1974  and  replenishment  to 
domestic  inventories  for  ammunition 
and  other  aid  supplied  to  Southeast  Asia 
in  previous  years.  Thus,  the  $266  million 
flgiu-e  which  is  the  focus  of  the  pending 
amendment  actually  represents  aid  given 
before  fiscal  year  1974.  The  total  funds 
spent  for  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  In  this 
fiscal  year  would  therefore  be  less  than 
the  $1.12  billion  celling. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  regard  the  sum 
of  $266  million  as  insignificant  or  trivial. 
I  would  prefer  that  this  money  be  spent 
here  at  home  on  some  of  our  pressing 
domestic  problems.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  at  hand.  This  Congress  has  made 
a  commitment — to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  stated  that  a  certain 
siun  of  money,  but  no  more  than  that 
sum,  will  be  available  in  this  fiscal  year. 
To  pass  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  be  to 
renege  on  that  commitment  with  less 
than  2  months  remaining  in  the  fiscal 
year.  However  attractive  that  might 
seem  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
priorities,  I  believe  it  would  be  unfair 
and  capricious  in  light  of  the  promises 
implicit  in  the  1974  authorization.  At  a 
time  when  the  integrity  and  credibility  of 
the  governmental  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess Is  under  heavy  scrutiny,  we  should 
not  diminish  the  value  of  a  congressional 
pledge. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  uphold 
our  previous  conmaltments,  let  us  also 
serve  notice  on  the  Pentagon  and  on 
President  Thieu  that  we  are  not  giving 
a  blank  check  for  the  future.  In  no  way 
should  my  vote  be  read  as  a  promise  to 
"bail  out"  the  Pentagon  any  time  it  over- 
spends or  seeks  to  vitiate  a  congressional 
spending  ceiling.  One  glance  at  the  treat- 
ment given  the  Pentagon's  supplemental 
research  and  development  requests  by 
my  R.  &  D.  subcommittee  should  make 
my  position  clear.  Furthermore,  I  Intend 
to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  requests  and  especially  the 
$1.6  billion  Vietnam  aid  ceiling  sought  by 
DOD.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  policy 
should  continue  to  be  to  decrease  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  I  certainly 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hempshire 
for  going  to  the  trouble  of  studying  this 
matter  and  for  staying  here  to  make  a 
very  fine  and  clear-cut  speech  that  con- 
tributes to  the  situation,  and  firmly  and 
strongly  backs  up  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

This  Is  another  illustration  of  how 
valuable  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE)  is  not  only  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  whererer 
else  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  thl« 
was  a  most  difficult  decision  for  me  to 
make  but  I  think  we  should  live  up  to 
the  pledges  that  we  make. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognised 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  whai 
the  defense  supplemental  bill  came  In 
this  year,  the  administration  requested 
$1.6  billion  for  Southeast  Asia  for  mili- 
tary support.  The  committee  reduced 
that  to  $1.26  billion.  We  feel  that  this 
is  reasonable.  We  feel  that  It  is  proper. 
We  have  lost  almost  50,000  men  in  Vlet^ 
nam.  We  have  had  300.000  wounded  In 
Vietnam.  We  believe  that  with  some 
ammunition  and  equipment,  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  and  maintain  their  freedom.  But 
without  this,  they  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  $266  million  will  bt  cut 
from  this  $1.26  billion.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  not  add  any  new 
money.  I  would  like  this  to  be  clear  In 
the  minds  of  my  colleagues:  We  delivered 
ammunition  in  1972  and  1973  that  was 
charged  to  the  1974  authorizatlwi. 
Therefore,  that  reduced  the  authorfn- 
tion  for  this  year.  1974.  to  $860  million. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  that  $266  million,  which 
we  have  already  authorized  and  already 
appropriated.  I  repeat:  We  are  not  add- 
ing $266  million.  We  are  merely  trylnj 
to  keep  that  much  from  being  lost  from 
this  year's  authorization  appropriatkHi 
which  Congress  made  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  already 
acted.  We  do  not  wsmt  to  see  now  the 
action  of  Congress  undone.  If  there  were 
Justification  for  undoing  It,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion. The  South  Vietnamese  need  this 
money. 

We  were  pressed  to  get  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  we  made  statements  and 
promises  that  if  we  could  get  our  man- 
power out,  we  would  provide  them  with 
ammunition  and  equipment. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now, 
except  on  a  smaller  basis,  because  we  are 
not  providing  It  on  a  1-to-l  basis  as 
the  agreement  provided.  This  is  less  than 
the  agreement  provided. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  How  \t 
this  money  going  to  be  used?  This  is  how 
it  will  be  used:  ammunition.  $160  mil- 
lion; aircraft  procurement,  $69  mllllffli; 
operations  maintenance  and  spare  parts. 
$37  million— a  total  of  $266  million.  The 
South  Vietnsunese  need  it.  They  need  It 
in  order  to  stop  the  aggression  of  the 
enemy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  undo  what  it  has  already  done.  I  re- 
peat: We  are  not  taking  any  affirmative 
action  to  give  them  more  money.  We  are 
Just  trying  to  hold  what  Congress  has  al- 
ready given.  It  would  be  a  great  blunder, 
in  my  opiiiion,  if  we  were  to  take  stepi 
to  deny  this  $266  million  to  those  peopJe 
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over  there  who  are  fighting  for  their 
freedom. 

An  article  appeared  in  a  newspaper  a 
few  days  ago  which  stated  that  a^bat- 
tallon  was  lost  over  there  because  of  lack 
of  ammunition.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
tJAPpen  again.  The  article  reads:  "A 
Battalion  Dies  at  Kontum.  Officers  Say 
Lack  of  Ammo  Hampers  Operations." 

Do  we  want  that  to  happen?  Do  we 
want  South  Vietnam  to  go  down  the 
drain?  Do  we  want  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  lose  their  freedom?  Do  we  want 
the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  to  go  Com- 
munist? It  will  be  determined  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

These  brave  people  are  willing  to  fight. 
All  they  are  asking  and  pleading  with  \is 
for  Is  a  little  anununltion  and  weapons 
and  equipment,  and  let  them  do  their 
own  fighting. 

We  said  we  would  do  that,  when  we 
pressed  to  get  out,  and  now  they  have 
taken  it  over.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
those  people  to  provide  them  with  am- 
munition and  equipment,  because,  after 
all,  they  are  fighting  for  the  free  world 
as  well  as  their  own  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  adopt  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  stand  by  what  it  did  last 
year  and  let  South  Vietnam  have  what 
Congress  already  has  considered,  au- 
thorized, and  appropriated,  sind  not  dis- 
turb that  amoxmt  by  trying  to  reduce  it 
by  $266  million. 

One  might  say  that  the  Pentagon  Is 
trying  to  pull  a  fast  one  or  it  is  the 
Pentagon's  bookkeeping.  Yes,  the  Penta- 
gon made  a  mistake;  and  Mr.  Don 
Lynch,  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
staff,  caught  that  mistake. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
7  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Lynch  caught 
that  mistake.  What  was  done  was  that 
this  $266  million,  instead  of  being 
charged  to  the  1972  and  1973  fiscal  years, 
was  charged  against  this  year.  It  was 
purely  an  error.  If  anybody  makes  a  mis- 
take, can  they  not  correct  It?  A  mistake 
should  be  corrected.  I  conunend  Mr. 
Lynch  for  catching  that  error.  He  is  a 
very  able  staff  member.  Simply  because 
the  Pentagon  made  a  mistake,  we  should 
not  punish  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
struggle  and  in  their  effort  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  by  denying  them  what 
Congress  has  already  appropriated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  amendment.  In  reality,  seeks  to 
nullify  and  revoke  the  considered  action 
of  Congress  earlier  this  session  in  enact- 
ing the  Armed  Services  regular  authori- 
sation and  appr<H5riation  acts  for  fiscal 
1&74,  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  deauthorlze 
and  to  cancel  an  appropriation  duly  made 
on  the  military  assistance  service  fund- 
ing In  regard  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  and  it  should  be  re- 
jected. Previous  action  by  Congress  was 


well  considered;  it  was  deliberate  and 
pursuant  to  sound,  long-range  poUcy.  It 
should  be  preserved. 

There  may  be  a  time  when  the  merit 
of  this  action  can  be  more  fairly  can- 
vassed, and  that  time  will  be  here  within 
a  few  short  weeks.  But  to  reverse  the  de- 
Uberate  and  well  considered  action  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  on  the  basis  of  a 
45-minute  debate  on  each  side  of  the 
respective  sides  of  this  Issue  certainly 
is  not  in  order  and  is  not  wise. 

The  complicating  aspect  of  the  current 
situation  results  in  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately $266  million  worth  of  anununl- 
tion had  been  delivered  from  Army  in- 
ventories to  South  Vietnam  in  prior 
years.  Under  understandings  with  Con- 
gress, and  consistent  with  past  practices, 
the  Defense  Department  charged  this 
amount  to  the  1974  ceiling  on  the 
amounts  that  were  set  aside  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  In 
reahty,  this  was  "paybtick"  ammunition 
for  United  States  inventories  delivered 
in  previous  fiscal  years.  This  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  $266  million  from  the 
amount  approved  and  appropriated  for 
support  for  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  ways  con- 
gressional intent  and  action  can  be  re- 
stored : 

First,  by  Increasing  the  ceiling  from 
$1,126  billion  to  $1.6  billion.  The  House 
refused  to  do  so.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  also  recommended  that 
such  increase  be  denied. 

The  second  way  is  to  correct  the  book- 
keeping entry  by  which  the  $266  million 
were  charged  against  the  fiscal  1974  limi- 
tation and  make  that  charge  against 
prior  years  unused  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Such  a  correction  would 
do  two  very  helpful  things:  First,  the 
actual  military  assistance  rraidered  for 
fiscal  year  1974  will  be  clearly  and  real- 
istically reported;  and  second,  the  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  amount  for 
such  military  assistance  will  be  restored 
to  the  amount  Congress  Intended  it  to  be 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  the  amount 
which  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1974 
Authorization  and  Appropriations  Acts. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  in  its  final  paragraphs  at  page  32 
reads: 

This  (266  million  should  not  have  been 
Included  under  the  MASP  limitation  for  FY 
1974.  The  funds  In  fact  have  been  obligated 
for  accounting  purposes  In  prior  years,  and 
the  ammunition  was  delivered  In  prior  fiscal 
years. 

The  statistical  method  of  reporting  may 
have  been  valid  when  U.S.  forces  and  South 
Vietnam  forces  were  supported  by  a  common 
pipeline.  However.  Blnce  U.S.  forces  have  been 
withdrawn,  statistical  reporting  Is  completely 
tinsatlsfactory  to  the  committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  change  their 
method  of  reporting  obligations  under  the 
ammunition  program  from  a  statistical  basis 
to  a  more  realistic  basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  making  the  correction  of  bookkeep- 
ing to  which  I  have  referred,  congres- 
sional intent  and  previous  action  will  be 
observed. 

A  great  deal  of  painstaking  study  and 
consideration  was  devoted  to  reaching 
the  decisions  contained  in  the  regular 


fiscal   1974   Authorization   and   Appro- 
priations Acts. 

At  this  late  hour,  we  should  not  divert 
the  course  of  action  so  carefully  and 
deUberately  achieved. 

Policy  decisions  of  far-reaching  im- 
pact are  involved.  They  are  well 
grounded  and  well  founded  on  a  longer 
range  view. 

A  more  clear  understanding  of  the 
situation  can  be  gained  from  a  reading  of 
the  April  29.  1974.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  article  entitled,  "Envoy  to  South 
Vietnam  Answers  His  Critics." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  text 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  article  consists  of  a  verbatim  in- 
terview in  Saigon  by  Wendell  S.  Merlck 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  with 
Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin,  a  40- 
year  veteran  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
his  country. 

It  is  urged  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Envot    to    SotTTH    Vietnam    Answers    His 

CRTTICS INTEEVIEW        WTTH        GRAHAM        A. 

Martin 

Q  Mr.  Ambassador,  has  Vietnam  made  any 
real  progress  toward  jjeace  since  the  January, 
1973,  cease-flre  agreement? 

A  Yes,  but  the  pace  has  been  much  slower 
than  most  Americans  had  hoped  for.  How- 
ever, many  of  us  who  have  followed  Indo- 
china events  over  the  years  have  been  con- 
vinced all  along  that  there  were  essential 
prerequisites  to  a  real  peace. 

One  Is  that  Hanoi  would  have  to  become 
convinced  that  the  South  Vietnamese  still 
retained  the  will  to  stay  free,  as  weU  as  re- 
taining political  unity  and  the  military  capa- 
bility to  do  so  even  after  aU  American  com- 
bat forces  had  left  the  country.  This  Is,  I 
think,  now  clearly  established. 

The  second  prerequisite  was  some  diminu- 
tion of  the  bitterness  which  was  the  Inevita- 
ble aftermath  of  a  quarter  century  of  savage 
fighting.  That,  of  course,  would  take  time — 
but  by  then  Hanoi  would  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  only  the  Vietnamese  parties 
could  work  our  methods  of  Implementing  the 
Parts  accords.  Then,  perhaps,  the  political 
machinery  established  by  the  accords  could 
be  used,  quietly  and  seriously,  for  real  and 
effective  negotiations. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  been  and  Is 
now  willing  to  do  this.  Any  objective  and  dis- 
passionate review  of  the  record  confirms  that 
attitude.  And  one  hopes  that  Hanoi  will  soon 
conclude  that  Its  own  best  Interests  will  be 
best  served  by  a  positive  political  response. 

Q  Are  you  optimistic  about  future  prog- 
ress? 

A  If  you  take  into  account  only  the  two 
prerequisites  I've  mentioned,  then  condi- 
tions are  certainly  rtpe  for  negotiations.  But 
actual  progress  toward  a  real  peace  really  is 
totally  dependent  on  a  third  requirement. 
Hanoi  must  come  to  realize  the  futility  of  its 
marvelously  clever.  Ingeniously  sophisticated 
and  frlghtenlngly  jjervaslve  propaganda 
campaign  to  force  the  American  Congress  to 
immediately  and  drastically  reduce  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  deeply  believe  that  once  Congress,  by 
taking  action  to  provide  adequate  economic 
and  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  abows 
Hanoi  that  its  campaign  cannot  succeed, 
then  we  will  see  rather  rapid  progress.  The 
intensity  of  fighting  and  other  violence  then 
should  lessen,  leading  to  real  and  meaning- 
ful negotiations  between  the  Vletuaxnese 
parties. 
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Q  Is  the  U.S.  committed  to  pre  ride  South 
Vietnam  with  economic  and  mllltfry  aid  Into 
the  Indefinite  futvire? 

A  Secretary  [of  State]  Klasin^r  pointed 
out  recently  that  while  the  answt  ',  In  a  pre- 
cipe legal  sense.  U  "No,"  neTertbe^iea  we  un- 
dertook certain  obllgaUona  whe: 
the  Paris  agreements.  Among  the 
was  our  commitment  to  the  Sou 
eae  people's  right  to  self-determ: 

The  provision   of   adequate 
military  aid  Is,  of  course,  a  ma' 
Congress  to  determine   as   It   co: 
forelgn-ald  bills  each  year. 

However,  I'd  like  to  look  back  f  few  years, 
back  to  1964.  >iany  Americans  I%ve  forgot- 
ten that  our  real  emotional  involvement  In 
Indo-Chlna  affairs  began  In  1^54,  with  a 
characteristic  American  humaiiltarlan  re- 
sponse when  we  helped  move  aoaoet  a  mil- 
lion— mostly  Catholic — Vletnam«^  from  the 
North  to  the  South.  They  aban(S>ned  every- 
thing of  material  value,  choosing  to  become 
penniless  refugees  In  the  South  father  than 
remain  under  the  totalitarian  n^e  of  Hanoi. 

Also,  It  seems  to  me  that  Rebate  over 
abstnise  questions  of  "legality"!  ought  not 
to  obscure  the  fact,  the  realltf,  that  our 
present  commitment  arises  frc^  an  even 
more  characteristic  American  txi^t — our  de- 
termination and  pride  that  we  £nlsh  what 
we  set  out  to  do.  And  In  this  ^se.  It  Is  to 
leave  Vietnam  economically  vlabl^,  militarily 
capable  of  defending  Itself  with  Ills  own  man- 
power, and  Its  people  free  to  4boose  their 
own  government  and  their  own  leaders.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  goal  can  be 
achieved  rather  quickly. 

Q  Is  South  Vietnam's  claim  that  It  will 
need  3  blUlon  dollars  In  U.S.  economic  aid 
through  the  1970's  realistic? 

A  It  Is  probably  correct  that  South  Viet- 
nam will  need  3  blUlon  dollars  In  a  combina- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  foreign  Investment  and 
erport  earnings  In  the  1970e.  But  In  my  opin- 
ion. If  the  decisions  I  have  recommended  are 
made  now.  not  much  more  than  half  that 
amount  need  come  from  the  United  States. 

Q  How  much  aid  Is  the  VS.  providing 
now? 

A  In  this  fiscal  year,  military  aid  has  been 
limited  to  a  little  over  1  billion  dollars — a 
very  tight  sum  to  help  comptete  the  last 
step  of  the  highly  successful  process  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. 

Unfortunately,  Hanoi  did  not  observe  the 
cease-fire  to  which  It  had  agreed,  and  the 
rate  of  necessary  expenditures  for  ammuni- 
tion far  exceedeid  the  estimate  made  In  the 
expectation  of  peace. 

I'm  very  hopeful,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  full  imount  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  requQ|ted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  If  this  Is  done,  X;am  certain 
the  process  of  negotiation  will  t>e  speeded, 
leading  to  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  Intensity 
of  fighting.  That,  In  turn,  will  yeeult  In  a 
decreased  need  for  VS.  mllltaryi  aid  there- 
after, i 

It  had  originally  been  pla; 
625  million  dollars  In  economic 
fiscal   year.   We   were   able   to   gl 
million   dollars  and.  as   It   tum< 
actual  Impact  of  that  was  much 
the  increase  In  world  prices  of 
that  have  to  be  Imported,  such 
products. 

If,  aa  I  very  much  hope,  th^  executive 
branch  proposes  and  the  Congreaf  approves 
the  S50  million  dollars  I  have  rec^nunended 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  plus  appfoximately 
"TOO  million  dollars  for  the  folio 
am  convinced  further  economic  ali 
Unlt«d  States  could  be  drastl 
or  even  eliminated  altogether  by 
1977. 

Q.  Would  South  Vietnam  be  any 
an   "economic   breakthrough"  If 
peace? 

A.  Very  close  to  that,  as  a  mat 
When  I  was  told  a  year  ago  by 
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moat  competent  economists  In  the  United 
States  that  all  essential  conditions  were  pres- 
ent In  Vietnam  for  an  economic  break- 
through along  the  lines  achieved  In  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea — but,  note  this.  In  a  much 
shorter  time  frame — I  thought  they  were 
OTerly  opttmlstlc.  Now  I  am  convinced  they 
were  right. 

Q.  What  will  hi^>pen  here  If  Congress  falls 
to  appropriate  the  fimds  you've  recom- 
mended? 

A.  It  will  take  us  longer  to  finish  what  w« 
set  out  to  do.  Tou  see,  I  do  assume  we  are 
going  to  finish  It.  I  do  assume  this  will  not 
be  the  first  time  we  Americans  will  fall  to  do 

BO. 

The  question  In  any  mind  Is  whether  we 
will,  but  how  long  will  It  take?  I  do  assiune 
that  when  we  leave  we  will  have  accom- 
plished our  objective:  leave  Vietnam  eco- 
nomically viable,  militarily  capable  of  de- 
fending Itself  with  Its  own  manpower,  and 
free  to  choose  its  own  government  and  Its 
own  leaders.  My  goal  Is  that  we  leave  In  the 
quickest  possible  time,  with  that  objective 
accomplished. 

My  other  goal  Is  that,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, Americans  will  be  able  to  look  back  at 
Vietnam  and  say  that  the  historians  can  sort 
out  what  mistakes  we  made,  but  in  the  end 
we  did  a  few  things  right  and  It  came  out  all 
right.  I  want  to  get  to  that  point  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  I  believe  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  made  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
speed  with  which  we  reach  that  goal. 

Q.  What  sort  of  economic  formula  do  you 
see  putting  South  Vietnam  on  its  feet? 

A.  I  am  not  an  economist.  But  I  have  been 
ezpoeed  to  some  of  the  world's  best  and  I  have 
been  a  long-time  intensive  student  of  the 
economic-development  process.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  no  special  formula  can  repeal 
the  basic  laws  of  economics. 

Occasionally,  we  find  in  a  country  a  com- 
bination of  great  natural  resources,  an  able 
administration  committed  to  sound  economic 
policies,  an  Intelligent,  ingenious,  Innovative. 
Incredibly  tough  people,  with  a  proven  capa- 
bility for  sustained  effort  and  with  a  fierce 
and  passionate  determination  to  maintain 
their  freedom.  When  this  combination  exists, 
as  It  does  now  In  South  Vietnam,  an  Infu- 
sion of  sufficient  outside  capital  acts  as  a 
catalyst,  bringing  all  of  the  elements  I've 
mentioned  together  In  a  way  that  can  pro- 
duce truly  remarkable  results. 

Q.  Oolng  back  to  the  UB.  aid  program.  In  a 
cable  to  the  State  Department  In  March  you 
■tated  that  Hanoi  decided  last  autumn  to 
launch  an  all-out  campaign  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  cut  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Saigon.  In  your  opinion,  has  Congress  been 
In  any  way  swayed  by  Hanoi? 

A.  What  I  actually  said  was  that  we  had 
long  been  aware  of  decisions  taken  last  fall 
in  Hanoi  to  mount  an  all-out  campaign  this 
winter  and  spring  to  persuade  the  Congress 
to  drastically  reduce  the  magnitude  of  both 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Vietnam. 

Hanoi's  plans  called  for  the  Stockholm 
International  Conference  on  Vietnam  to  be 
the  main  co-ordinating  mechanism,  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  CKDvemment  dele- 
gation in  Paris — the  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist representatives — to  be  the  principal 
channel.  The  remnants  of  the  American 
"peace  movement"  would  be  used  In  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  Influence  to  bear  on  selected 
susceptible — but  Influential — elements  of 
American  communications  media  and,  par- 
ticularly, on  susceptible  members  of  congres- 
sional staffs. 

The  element  of  timing  was  Important. 
First,  as  much  material  as  possible  con- 
demning the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
was  to  be  moved  Into  the  "Congressional 
Record."  The  hope  was  that  theae  Insertions 
would  show  up  In — or  at  least  influence — 
formal  reports  of  congressional  subcommit- 
tees. Tliese,  in  turn,  could  be  followed  up  and 


given  wide  circulation  by  "Investigative  r«. 
porting"  which  would  tend  to  oonflrm  and, 
where  possible,  expand  on  the  distortion! 
already  in  the  congressional  subcommittee 
formal  reports. 

When  I  referred  to  the  Hanoi  decision  or 
last  autimin  I  was  referring  to  a  special  effort 
designed  to  particularly  affect  the  authoris- 
ing and  appropriation  process  for  the  fiscal 
year  1075  aid  program  for  Vietnam. 

Hanoi's  campaign  was  not  something  new. 
I  watched  the  same  process  being  used  in 
Prance  In  the  early  '60b  when  the  French 
were  still  here  In  Vietnam.  I  became  fu- 
clnated  by  Its  efficiency  and  pervasiveness. 

Q.  But  is  It  really  effective  In  the  UJ3.? 

A.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Outalds 
the  corps  of  professional  Hanoi  watchers,  I 
have  probably  been  one  of  the  most  regular 
and  consistent  readers  of  the  output  of 
Hanoi's  principal  newspaper  "Nhan  Dan" 
and  of  Radio  Hanoi.  With  a  background  llks 
that  youd  think  one  should  be  Immune  to 
the  propaganda.  Instead,  I  find  that  even  I 
have  on  occasions  accepted  as  true  parts  of 
the  "conventional  wisdom"  so  carefully  Im- 
planted. I  believe  all  Americans  have  been 
touched  by  It  to  some  degree,  and  since  the 
Congress  Is  representative  of  our  people,  it  li 
Inevitable  that  Congress  would  be  influenced 
by  it. 

When  some  of  these  distortions  began  ap- 
pearing in  the  "Congressional  Record"  ana 
even  in  some  congressional -committee  re- 
ports, I  began  to  worry  more  about  what  waa 
happening  to  us  In  the  United  States  than 
about  what  was  happening  In  Vietnam. 

"THE   PEOPLE  jraST   HAVE  TUB  TBtTTH** 

I  deeply  bellsre  that  when  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress  have  th< 
whole  truth,  their  decisions  are  almost  al- 
ways correct.  But  they  must  have  the  whol* 
truth.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  with  a  wonder- 
ful passage  from  Alexander  Solzbenltsyn, 
published  In  Oslo  last  fall.  It  reads  like  this: 

"The  eiTor  committed  by  man  In  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  'peace'  la 
nothing  but  emotional.  I  meant  what  I  aald. 
This  is  nothing  luiusual.  We  often  err  not 
because  we  find  it  hard  to  perceive  the  truth 
(It  Is  often  right  there,  at  the  surface),  but 
because  It  Is  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  to 
guided  by  our  feelings,  especially  If  self- 
centered. 

"The  truth  has  long  been  demonstrattd 
and  proved  and  explained,  and  yet  It  has 
remained  without  attention  or  sympathy, 
like  Orwell's  '1984'  because  of  a  'unlTonl 
conspiracy  of  adulation'  <ln  the  author^ 
own  words) . 

"The  bestial  mass  killings  In  Hui  [South 
Vietnam),  though  reliably  proved,  were  only 
lightly  noticed  and  almost  Immediately  for- 
given because  the  sympathy  of  society  wm 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  Inertia  could  not 
be  disturbed. 

"It  was  Just  too  bad  that  the  InformatloD 
did  seep  Into  the  free  press  and  for  a  tlnis 
(very  brlefiy)  cause  embarrassment  (Just  s 
tiny  bit)  to  the  passionate  defenders  of  that 
other  social  system." 

I  was  well  aware  that  If  I  chose  to  disturb 
the  Intertla.  tf  I  openly  suggested  the  car- 
rent  carefully  cultivated  "conventional  wl»' 
dom"  did  not  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  with  the  whole  truth,  which 
was  essential  to  reach  decisions  that  would 
truly  correspond  to  American  Interests,  I 
woiUd  be  subjected  to  considerable  persooil 
abuse.  Nevertheless.  I  thought  the  aboM 
would  be  worth  taking  If  It  might  contrib- 
ute to  providing  the  whole  truth  to  Hw 
American  people. 

Q  Does  the  abuse  bother  you? 

A  Not  really.  Last  fall  my  wife  told  ma  th* 
Integrity  of  my  40  years  of  service  to  tht 
American  people  was  Just  too  well  knon 
for  such  attacks  to  be  taken  seriously.  Sh( 
was  confident  the  majority  of  Amtfleui 
still  preserved  an  instinctlTe  aversion  to  b^ 
ing  "taken  in,"  and  would  appreciate  the  ft* 
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«ho  were  stUI  wUllng  to  fight  to  see  they 
,i«re  told  the  whole  truth.  She  said  our  "pas- 
Houte  defenders  of  that  other  social  system" 
did  not,  any  more  than  did  the  Soviets,  know 
bo*  to  handle  a  completely  honest  man  who 
m  not  afraid,  and  If  the  fluttering  In  the 
dovecotes  gets  too  frantic,  she  would  get  me 
t  broad-brimmed  hat.  Prejudiced  and  overly 
generous  as  her  appraisal  of  me  may  be.  It 
guie  1«  awfully  nice  to  have  around. 

Q.  Senator  Kennedy  In  early  April  charged 
tikkt  you  had  recommended  that  the  State 
Dspartment  refrain  from  giving  him  an 
"honest  and  detailed  answer"  to  questions 
about  UJ8.  policy  in  Vietnam.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  your  recommendation? 

A  My  first  reaction  was  that  Oeorge  Or- 
well'* 1984  world  of  "doublespeak"  had  ar- 
rived prematurely. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  all  reports  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Department  to  the  Con- 
gress or  any  member  thereof  would  be  "hon- 
est and  detailed."  It  was  obviously  a  deliber- 
ate distortion  of  the  clear  Intent  of  my  mes- 
Mge  to  suggest  that  I  recommended  that 
Senator  Kennedy  get  any  other  kind. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  not  been  tn- 
fonned  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  has  superseded  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Appropriations  conomlt- 
tees.  I  had  been  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Kennedy  had  given  a  rather  free 
rein  to  his  Subcommittee  staff  which.  It 
aeemed  to  me,  sometimes  ill-served  him  by 
being  more  concerned  with  headlines  than 
with  the  thorough,  painstaking  search  for 
accuracy  and  perceptive  insight  that  has  long 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  highly  competent 
and  professional  staffs  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
conunlttees. 

Therefore,  since  the  rather  Important  mat- 
ters of  substance  raised  In  Senator  Kennedy's 
letter  were  very  soon  to  be  given  an  "honest 
and  detailed"  presentation  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee  and  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  my  recommendation  was 
simply  to  convey  privately  my  feeling  that  *t 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  give  the  same 
"honest  and  detailed"  presentation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  before  it  was 
given  to  the  committees  which  had  always 
handled  these  affairs.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
apology  for  this  recommendation. 

HOW  TO   ENn    THE    WAR    "VERY    QDICKXT" 

Q  Mr.  Ambassador,  a  lot  of  Americans  ask : 
"Why  should  we  worry  any  longer  about  Viet- 
nam?" 

A  The  Important  questions  remain:  How 
do  we  end  our  Involvement?  How  quickly  can 
this  be  accomplished?  My  personal  belief  Is 
that  we  should  end  It  very  quickly,  and  I 
tolleve  this  can  be  done.  How  we  end  it  Is  of 
crucial  Importance.  I  have  said  our  objective 
should  be  to  end  It  leaving  a  Vietnam  eco- 
nomically viable,  mUltarlly  capable  of  de- 
fending Itself  with  Its  own  manpower,  and 
free  to  choose  its  own  government  and  Its 
own  leaders.  I  believe  thU  can  be  done  within 
the  next  three  years. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  on  our  power  re- 
lationships elsewhere  In  the  world  of  being 
able  to  walk  away  from  such  a  Vietnam  with 
the  evidence  of  American  commitments  fully 
Qlscharged  may  well  determine  whether  our 
grandchildren  wUl  live  In  a  peaceful  world  or 
one  where  senseless  violence  will  be  the  daUy 
norm.  Only  those  who  are  Incapable  of  un- 
wretanding  the  Intricate  Interplay  of  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  now  loose  in  the  world,  or 
those  Who  refuse  to  think  about  it,  wUl  con- 
tend that  the  preceding  sentence  Is  other 
w>an  a  dispassionate  statement  of  a  simple 

I  also  believe  that  if  the  Congress  and  the 
Pwple  are  given  the  whole  truth,  we  wlU  end 
our  Involvement  qulcklv  with  that  objective 
accomplished. 

CXX 835 — Part  10 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  present  at  the  subcommittee  meet- 
ing when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kbnniby)  made  the 
first  presentation  of  his  amendment. 
After  listening  to  it  and  without  having 
had  at  that  time  an  up-to-date  briefing 
on  the  whole  subject,  I  said  to  Senator 
Kennedy,  "I  would  not  find  a  lot  of  dlffl- 
culty  in  supporting  the  amendment."  I 
further  said,  "I  do  not  think  the  Defense 
Department  should  use  domestic  Infla- 
tion as  a  reason  for  upping  the  celling." 

When  I  made  that  statement  I  felt  Just 
exactly  as  I  expressed  it.  However,  since 
that  time,  and  the  full  committee  having 
been  briefed  on  the  entire  concept  which 
has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  today, 
and  which  I  will  not  repeat.  I  have 
changed  my  opinion,  and  I  think  that 
the  money  should  be  allowed.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  long  speech  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  just  say  briefly  that  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  want 
South  Vietnam  to  stand  or  fall. 

I  doubt  seriously,  too,  that  $266  mil- 
lion would  answer  that  question,  but  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  and  it  leads, 
as  It  will  inevitably  lead,  to  other  amend- 
ments, that  could  mean  a  striking  of  the 
entire  sum.  something  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  assured  me  he  does  not 
want  to  happen.  Then,  I  think  we  would 
be  in  difficulty. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post — and  I  might  say  they  have 
never  felt  too  strongly  that  Vietnam 
should  stand. 

Referring  to  a  letter  Secretary  Kis- 
singer wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy — and  I 
have  not  seen  it — I  do  not  know  if  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  sent  it  to  anybody  else, 
but  the  Post  probably  has  seen  it — they 
referred  to  a  characteristic  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Kissinger: 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south  demonstrates 
that  tne  mUitaiy  threat  from  Hanoi  Is  still 
very  much  in  evidence. 

I  go  on  to  read  the  editorial : 

HlE  plain  Implication  was  that  Hanoi  is 
violating  the  peace  agreement  by  keeping 
troops  In  the  south.  Tet  the  accords  permit 
Hanoi  to  keep  In  the  south  as  many  troops 
as  It  had  there  In  January  1973.  By  suggest- 
ing that  Hanoi  is  doing  something  It  has  no 
right  to  do,  he  Is  implicitly  granting  Saigon 
an  excuse  to  take  countering  steps  In  its 
own  "self-defense,"  even  though  those  steps 
may  not  be  contemplated  in  the  Paris  ac- 
cords. In  the  aid  vote,  the  Senate  has  the 
opportunity  to  Inform  the  administration 
whether — and  to  what  extent — It  agrees. 

Now,  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
brleflngs  I  have  had,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  far  greater  strength  in  the 
South  than  they  had  at  any  time  during 
the  actual  war.  They  have  completed  two 
paved  highways  through  the  South,  one 
going  to  within  25  miles  of  Saigon.  They 
have  completed  a  raUroad  part  way  down 
and  they  have  completed  a  petroleum  oil 
line  to  point-i  where  it  could  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  them. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  if  we 
ever  withdraw  our  support  from  South 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  cannot  stand 


on  its  own  against  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  bolstered  as  they  are  by  air- 
craft reaching  them  from  the  Soviets 
through  Red  China  and  Hanoi. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
Post  really  understands  what  is  going 
on  over  there.  I  admit  I  did  not  at  the 
time  I  told  Senator  Kennedy  I  liked  his 
amendment.  I  think  the  North  Is  merely 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  South  does 
not  have  ample  ammunition  to  make 
their  major  attack. 

As  I  see  the  military  situation  over 
there  now  it  clearly  indicater;  that  the 
North  Is  far  stronger  in  men  and  equip- 
ment and,  of  much  more  Importance  to 
me,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  their  air 
force  has  been  greatly  restructured  and 
reinforced  by  the  advent  of  the  new  ano 
aircraft,  not  the  most  modem  aircraft 
but  something  they  did  not  have  during 
the  war  to  any  extent,  aircraft  with 
which  they  can  now  flght  the  very  goc  i 
South  Vietnamese  air  force.  They  also 
have  constructed  many  new  airfields 
and  rebuilt  airfields  that  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  during  the  course  of 
the  conflict  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

So  while  I  once  agreed  in  part  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  flnd  my- 
self in  opposition  now. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Senator's 
5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  was  just  going  to  CDnclude.  The  Chair 
is  a  good  observer  of  time,  having  been 
trained  properly  in  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Mlssis- 
slpDi  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  I'i  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  after  I  speak  for  1  »^  minutes.  I 
\^ill  be  happy  to  \ield  then. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized,. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  inflammatory  statements 
made  here  about  whether  the  effect  of 
the  impact  of  this  amendment  would  cut 
back  on  the  funds  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center.  This  is  a  new  argument.  When 
the  administration  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  looking  for  an  increase 
of  $474  million,  they  never  said  for  one 
moment  they  would  need  this  money  for 
the  Joint  Casualty  Center. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  those  who  are  not 
Members  be  still  for  a  while?  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment as  stated  makes  reference  to  funds 
which  remain  unobligated.  Funds  for  the 
Joint  Casualty  Center  are  obligated.  The 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  are 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argument  of  the 
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Senator  from  South  Caroliij|l  and  other 
comments  made  here.  Elthef.the  ceilings 
which  are  established  by  Cobgress  have 
some  meaning  in  terms  of  atthorizatlon 
or  they  do  not.  The  Americaa  taxpayers 
are  Investing  their  money  at  {the  rate  of 
$42,500  per  year  in  electing  ^ach  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  they  ape  wasting 
their  money  if  we  go  ahead  ^d  provide 
a  ceiling  which  does  not  havekny  mean- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
any  other  department. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  to  set  the 
ceiling  at  $1,126  billion,  an(  they  are 
trying  to  increase  It  by  $266  i  Lillion. 

Then.  I  hear  the  argument  that  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  $266  miU  on  we  are 
defaming  the  55,000  Amerlcai  s  who  lost 
their  lives  and  the  300.000  wi  a  were  in- 
jured. But  those  who  make  ,hat  argu- 
ment do  not  say  anything  abdut  the  $2.5 
bUlion  we  will  be  spending  on  Tietnam,  or 
the  fact  that  the  administrMion  wants 
to  double  economic  aid  for  Tietnam  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  to  invease  mili- 
tary spending  by  about  one-aiird. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  hear  those 
arguments?  We  have  been  hemring  them 
long  enough.  It  is  basically  because  the 
Defense  Department  has  no t«  proceeded 
to  allocate  our  resources  wisdy  and  has 
frustrated  the  will  of  the  Coiress. 

Finally J 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  't^e  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield  mjaself  1  min- 
ute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T^e  Senator 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Genei&l  Account- 
ing Office  has  said  that  this  Is  probably 
illegal  in  the  first  place,  because  if  we 
follow  the  line  of  reasoning  oif  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  say  the  money 
is  actually  for  ammunition  that  came 
from  1973  funds  and  that  60  percent  of 
that  was  delivered  in  fiscal  1973,  that 
would  raise  the  ceUing  wlifch  we  au- 
thorized. The  fact  is  that  the  initial  re- 
ports of  the  GAO  show  that  this  is  clearly 
illegal. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  going  to 
stand.  It  makes  sense.  Are  we  going  to 
comply  with  a  decision  that  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  conferences  between 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  putting  a  ceil- 
ing Into  effect,  or  are  we  not? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  rationale  the 
Senator  wishes  us  to  follow  lii  any  way 
Involve  the  question  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  should  back  South  Vietnam  finan- 
cially, or  is  it  involved  In  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  being  asked  to  pass  upon  that 
issue  frontally  but.  rather,  in  fl.n  implied 
or  indirect  way,  by  asking  ua  to  author- 
ize money  as  if  we  were  being  asked  to 
pass  on  the  issue?  In  other  words,  are 
we  being  asked  to  add  $366  million 
frankly  and  frontally  because  that  Is  de- 
sirable because  of  our  lnteres|t  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  are  we  askeJ  to  flo  it  in  the 
cover  of  some  accounting  which  does 
not  let  us  face  the  Issue? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senior's  latter 
statement  Is  correct.  There  la  no  frontal 


facing  of  the  issue.  No  hearings  were  held 
on  this  $266  million  payback  transfer.  It 
is  an  accounting  change. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
fiscal  conservatives  say  they  are  willing 
to  authorize  this  kind  of  backdoor  fi- 
nancing, but  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  need  for  programs  having  to  do  with 
poverty,  health,  and  similar  issues  they 
sing  a  different  tune. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  no  backdoor  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes). 
Mr.    HUGHES.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  by  way 
of  beginning,  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  primarily  because  on 
that  day  at  that  particular  committee 
I  had  given  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
my  proxy,  because  I  was  unable  to  be 
there.  He  has  stated  his  own  thoughts 
and  his  confusion  as  a  result  of  that  pro- 
cedure. So  my  proxy  must  have  been 
voted  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) to  deny  an  increase  in  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Issue,  as  I  see  It,  is  a  .simple  one 
of  obeying  the  law. 

Last  year  the  Congress  set  a  ceiling 
of  $2,735  million  for  the  MASF  program, 
and  the  Pentagon  reported,  as  required 
by  law,  obligations  of  $2,713.100.000 — 
that  Is.  all  but  $22  million  of  its  author- 
ity. 

Now  the  Pentagon  claims  that  $266 
million  for  anununltion.  reported  to  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  last  faU, 
should  not  be  counted  against  this  year's 
ceUlng  of  $1,126  billion. 

Where  should  it  be  reported?  I  am 
told  that  most  of  those  funds  properly 
should  be  counted  against  the  fiscal  year 
1973  celling,  but  that  would  invoke  a 
violation  of  that  restriction  on  spend- 
ing. 

So  now  the  Pentagon  wants  us  to  sanc- 
tion an  ex  post  facto  violation  of  the  law 
and,  in  the  process,  allow  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  more  for  South 
Vietnam. 

The  most  charitable  Interpretation  Is 
that  the  MASF  program  has  the 
shoddiest  bookkeeping  in  the  entire  Pent- 
agon. Alternatively,  the  administration 
chose  to  pour  money  and  equipment  into 
Vietnam  without  regard  for  the  legal  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Congress. 

In  any  case,  I  believe  that  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  held  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  And  since  this  extra  $266  mil- 
lion was  not  reported  to  the  Congress 
until  fiscal  1974.  then  this  program 
should  be  held  accountable  for  its  re- 
ports. 

Otherwise,  we  will  be  in  the  position 
of  letting  misleading  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress become  justifications  for  violations 
of  the  restrictions  we  wrote  Into  law. 

This  year  alone,  we  will  spend  $1,852 
billion  In  South  Vietnam  for  all  U.S. 
Government  programs,  according  to  the 
GAO.  Our  aid  comes  to  6V2  times  what 


the  Thieu  government  raises  for  lt«  own 
budget. 

We  have  built  up  a  massive  military 
machine  In  South  Vietnam,  one  which 
has  over  one-fourth  of  the  male  labw 
force  under  arms. 

And  despite  the  talk  of  cease-fire  vio- 
lations, the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's own  figures  show  that  its  force 
have  suffered  over  40  percent  fewer 
casualties  and  two-thirds  fewer  deaths 
since  the  cease-fire  agreements  went  Into 
effect. 

Reduced  violence  does  not  justify  In- 
creased aid. 

Nor  should  we  allow  the  current  scare 
tactics  to  force  us  to  capitulate  to  these 
demands  for  more  money. 

Every  time  an  aid  bill  is  before  the 
Congress,  it  seems  that  Saigon  starts 
shouting  about  a  new  offensive.  We 
heard  it  last  December;  we  hear  it  now. 

But  just  as  no  offensive  took  place 
last  winter.  I  doubt  that  anything  sur- 
prising will  happen  this  spring,  espe- 
cially not  since  the  rainy  season  is  about 
to  begin. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Saigon  trumpeted 
the  "fall"  of  a  ranger  base  called  Tong 
Le  Chan  after  heavy  fighting.  U.S.  re- 
porters subsequently  discovered  that  the 
base  had  been  quietly  evacuated  at 
night. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported: 

It  app>eared  that  President  Thleu  wm 
superheating  the  atmoophere  of  tension  in 
order  to  Increase  the  chances  that  a  mili- 
tary appropriations  bUl  would  be  approved 
In   the    Unlt«d   States   Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  bad 
enough  of  deceit  and  manipulation.  The 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  line. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment, 
because  I  believe  it  will  do  that  job. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  California  a  minute 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Kennedy  amendment.  I  think 
that  nothing  less  than  responsible  gov- 
errmient  is  at  stake. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  Congress  has 
taken  important  steps  toward  self-re- 
form. Improving  its  budgetary  proce- 
dures is  one  of  the  most  crucial. 

Even  though  the  mechanism  set  up  by 
the  budget  reform  bill  has  not  yet  come 
into  being,  the  budgetary  review  process 
has  already  become  more  effective.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  offers 
us  a  fine  example.  This  year,  the  target 
date  for  the  regular  military  procure- 
ment bill  is  mid-May  instead  of  well  into 
the  fiscal  year,  as  it  has  been  in  past 
years.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  that  new  and  more  rational 
timetable. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  conforms  to 
this  spirit  of  more  responsible  budgetary 
review. 

Originally,  the  Pentagon  asked  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  celling  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  Saigon  from  Its  present  level 
of  $1,126  to  $1.6  biUIon.  But  on  April  i 
the  House  voted  177  to  154  to  keep  the 
ceiling  where  It  l.s. 
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The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee voted  to  retain  the  present  ceiling  as 
veil.  But  at  the  ssime  time,  the  commit- 
tee ai^roved  a  change  In  fiscal  year 
nccounting  which  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
,]iUng  an  additional  $266  million  to 
gouth  Vietnam — money  which  the  com- 
mittee says  is  available  because  of  "In- 
accurate accounting." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  struggled  with 
the  Pentagon's  accounting  system  ever 
jlnce  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  know  full 
well  how  frustrating  it  Is  to  try  to  dig 
gtatlstlcs  out  of  the  files,  only  to  find 
that  you  cannot  use  them,  because  they 
are  not  consistent.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  committee's  insistence  on 
gtraightening  out  the  bookkeeping  maze 
surrounding  military  aid  to  Saigon. 

The  effect  of  reform  In  this  case  should 
have  been  to  tighten  the  procedure  and 
to  close  the  loopholes.  Instead,  the  Imme- 
diate result  Is  quite  different.  Somehow, 
$266  million  has  suddenly  materialized, 
seemingly  from  nowhere.  And  unless  we 
pass  the  Kennedy  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  on  record  in  favor  of  mailing 
that  money  directly  to  General  Thieu — 
airmail  special  delivery. 

When  I  say  that  responsible  govern- 
ment Is  at  stake,  I  mean  this:  Congress 
should  not  set  formal  limits  on  spending 
at  the  "front  door"  and  then  allow  money 
to  go  out  the  back  door. 

Congressman  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  put 
the  matter  very  succinctly.  He  said  on 
AprUlO: 

If  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  provide  addi- 
tional fundfl  In  a  forthright  way,  then  I  am 
not  In  favor  of  making  funds  available  by 
i>h««gHng  accounting  procedures  or  by 
changing  reports,  or  by  any  other  legerde- 
main, and  I  will  oppose  any  attem.pt8  to  ac- 
eompllBb  In  conunlttee  reports  what  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  only  5  months  ago.  Con- 
gress reduced  the  Pentagon's  request  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  from  $1.6 
to  $1,126  billion.  It  did  so  In  the  appro- 
priate way;  namely,  through  action  on 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1974  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill. 

We  should  not  reverse  our  decision 
now— particularly  when  nothing  has 
happened  to  justify  a  supplemental 
request. 

A  supplemental  funding  authoriza- 
tion should  not  be  normal  procedure.  It 
should  be  used  only  when  something 
major  and  unexpected  has  happened, 
such  as  the  "October  War"  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  should  not  be  a  way  of  getting 
arotmd  the  regular  budgetary  process. 

In  this  case,  there  has  been  no  emer- 
Bency.  The  "major  new  offensive"  that 
North  Vietnam  was  supposed  to  have 
launched  by  now  has  not  occurred. 

I  went  back  to  my  files  and  fotmd  that 
there  have  been  periodic  predictions  that 
such  an  offensive  was  just  about  to  take 
place.  In  November,  veteran  reporter, 
penis  Warner,  filed  a  dispatch  which 
b^an: 

North  Vietnam  la  openly  preparing  to 
launch  its  heaviest  offensive  ever  against 
South  Vietnam. 

In  December,  the  National  Observer 
Quoted  unnamed  UJ3.  officials  as  saying 


there  was  "a  strong  possibility"  of  a  new 
offensive  by  early  1974.  In  the  same 
month,  someone  described  as  a  "veteran 
Vietnam  hand"  In  the  State  Department 
told  the  Chicago  Tribune  that — 

The  next  couple  of  months  are  going  to 
be  extremely  crucial  ...  In  that  time  It 
win  be  clear  to  everyone  whether  there  wUl 
be  a  major  offensive 

And  General  Thieu,  who  hardly 
needed  any  encouragement,  announced 
in  January  that  his  army  was  going  on 
the  offensive  against  Communist  base 
areas  in  South  Vietnam  to  preempt  the 
possibility  of  a  major  new  North  Viet- 
namese offensive. 

So  much  for  offensives. 

In  presenting  the  administration's 
case  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
WlUiam  Clements  did  not  haul  out  the 
bugaboo  of  a  major  new  offensive,  but 
talked  instead  about  inflation  and  high 
prices. 

He  said  on  March  18 : 

The  present  celling  Is  insufficient  to  keep 
up  with  Inflation  and  price  rises. 

Now  those  are  things  that  Americans 
really  understand  at  this  point  In  time. 
But  Deputy  Secretary  Clements  was  not 
talking  about  the  inflation  and  high 
price  hitting  American  consimiers  so 
hard.  The  consumer  he  was  talking 
about  was  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary. 

Perhaps  it  has  noi  occurred  to  him 
that  Thieu  and  his  generals  should  do 
just  what  the  American  consumer  has 
had  to  do — make  do  with  a  little  less. 

Certainly  there  is  no  way  that  this 
$266  million  is  going  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam's economy.  Nothing  which  has  the 
effect  of  fueling  the  war  will  help  South 
Vietnam's  economy.  In  fact,  the  World 
Bank  recently  went  on  record  for  the 
first  time  against  considering  capital  de- 
velopment funds  for  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  the  war  continues. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  way  that  this 
$266  miUion  is  going  to  help  our  economy. 
Actually,  It  hurts  It^-for  this  sort  of 
spending  feeds  and  fuels  our  own  Infla- 
tion. And  certainly  this  $266  million 
would  not  help  American  small  busi- 
nesses to  weather  the  energy  crisis.  It 
would  not  build  a  new  factory  which 
would  provide  jobs.  It  would  not  help 
our  elderly  citizens  to  cope  with  the 
higher  cost  of  living. 

What  will  It  do?  It  will  buy  ammiml- 
tlon  and  aircraft  for  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  "H  and  I" — harassment  and  Inter- 
diction— in  a  war  whose  continuation  Is 
not  In  our  national  Interest. 

That  Is  why  Congress  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  military  aid  to  Saigon  last  De- 
cember. Inflation  and  higher  prices — the 
factors  cited  by  Deputy  Secretary 
Clements  in  support  of  more  inllltar>- 
ald — were  live  Issues  then,  too.  Oil  prices, 
which  he  also  mentioned,  had  already 
risen  dramatically. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  nothing 
has  changed.  We  must  not  rubberstnmp 
back-door  funding  practices  designed  In 
part  to  get  aroimd  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  military  sdd. 

Sure  they  have  inflation  In  Saigon.  So 
do  we.  That  Is  all  the  more  reason  why 


military  aid  to  Thieu  should  be  going 
down — rapidly — not  up. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam, we  should  remember  that  our  com- 
mitment is  not  to  Thieu,  but  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from   South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  lis- 
tened to  the  argument  made  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Texas  that  we 
would  be  jeopardizing  information  on 
our  missing  men  if  we  restricted  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the  same 
old  argument  that  used  to  be  made  by 
President  Nixon,  that  if  we  did  not  have 
such  a  mllitarj'  operation  we  would  never 
get  our  prisoners  out.  It  turned  out  It  was 
just  the  opposite.  As  long  as  we  carried 
on  our  military  operations,  not  one  sin- 
gle prisoner  was  released,  and  jt  was  only 
after  we  terminated  our  militarj-  opera- 
tions that  we  were  able  to  sit  down  with 
the  other  side  and  arrange  for  the  release 
of  our  prisoners. 

None  of  us  knows  what  the  condition 
is  of  those  men  who  are  missing  in  action. 
We  are  operating  in  the  dark.  But  it 
would  seem  clear  that  if  there  was  any 
relevance  in  this  particular  issue  to  our 
experience,  we  would  be  cutting  back 
on  the  military  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  opening  up  negotiations  with 
the  other  side  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  men  missing  in  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
Interested  In  the  comments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Dakota. 
He  said  that  the  cessation  •f  military 
activities  on  our  part  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  POW's.  Obviously  the  POW's 
do  not  believe  that  way,  and  obviously 
that  Is  not  the  way  It  happened.  The 
escalation  of  military  activity  against 
North  Vietnam  In  December  of  1972  re- 
sulted In  the  termination  that  resulted 
from  the  negotiations  that  began  in  Jan- 
uary 1973,  and  that  Is  why  the  prisoners 
are  home  today. 

Now,  relative  to  the  matters  of  MIA's, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  con- 
tended that  the  funds  are  already  obli- 
gated. My  question  would  be:  Under  what 
obligation  and  under  what  specific  ap- 
propriation are  they  actually  obligated 
on  an  open-end  basis?  They  ar3  not.  The 
amendment  before  us  reads : 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act,  and  no  fxinds  heretofore 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  any  other  Act  and 
which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  may  be  expended  In, 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  country  In  Southeast 
Asia. 
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And  whatever  the  Intent  of  |he  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is — an(^  I  am  sure 
that  he  did  not  Intend  thls4-the  actual 
effect  of  his  langiiage  is  so  4>eciflc  that 
I  do  not  think  any  court  fci  the  land 
would  say  that  this  language  does  not 
prevent  our  maintenance  ^  the  joint 
fund  for  casualty  activities.  lAnd  there- 
fore, the  enactment  of  this  unendment 
into  law  constitutes  an  abainonment  of 
the  MIAs.  The  language  is  spfciflc.  There 
is  no  unobligated  authority,  |that  is  au- 
thorized funds  appropriated  ^n  an  open- 
end  basis.  Let  us,  therefore,  [understand 
what  we  do  by  this  amendment. 

Let  us,  therefore,  underst^d  what  we 
do  by  this  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  t^e  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  (ti^plred.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  Recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  be  nuite  brief. 
Let  me  refer  to  this  fact.  Th^t'e  has  been 
talk  about  the  Pentagon  astfng  for  one 
thing  and  then  shifting  to  aiother.  This 
situation  was  found  by  Mr.  Donald 
Lynch,  a  very  able  and  faithful  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Se^lces  Com- 
mittee, who  did  a  great  dealiof  the  staff 
work  on  this  bill.  He  wsa  checking,  first, 
to  see  if  all  of  the  fiscal  year  ^74  author- 
ity had  been  used  up.  He  wis  checking 
back  on  the  prior  fiscal  years  ilso.  And  in 
that  checking  he  found  this  anmunltlon 
situation.  And  that  is  why  th^  committee 
adopted  this  course.  We  aie  going  to 
have  the  same  matter  of  military  aid  for 
South  Vietnam  up  4.  5,  or  6  jtveeks  from 
now  in  the  large  authorlzati^  bill. 

And  my  thinking  on  that  isjthat  if  they 
get  the  $266  million  here,  we  can  well 
charge  them  with  part  of  tmt  or  all  of 
it  in  the  big  authorization  bml. 

Now.  all  the  way  through  \|e  have  had 
criticism  of  the  Pentagon  fi*  handling 
this  money.  But  all  the  way  trough  the 
Congress  had  to  yield  to  th|  fact  that 
they  were  operating  under!  battlefield 
conditions.  We  allowed  estii$ates  to  be 
used.  We  did  not  require  ob^gations  as 
we  ordinarily  do  in  good  ^accounting 
practices.  We  allowed  estlniites  to  be 
used,  because  the  battle  was  going  on  in 
a  dozen  d^erent  places.  We  tvere  send- 
ing shells,  rifles,  and  gasolint  from  our 
Army  to  their  army  day  aft^r  day  and 
night  after  night. 

So.  these  were  the  circiimstances. 
These  estimates  were  the  onlyf  thing  that 
we  required.  And  that  is  whjPthey  vary. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Gfeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  has  condemned  this  mat- 
ter. They  have  told  lis,  throu^  our  staff, 
as  late  as  today,  that  they  Ilad  formed 
no  kind  of  conclusions  abouf  this  mat- 
ter, that  they  liad  to  find  ou^  about  this 
matter  for  themselves.  ' 

So.  I  hope  that  this  vote  dofs  not  go  on 
what  the  GAO  say.s.  They  hive  not  said 
anything. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  this  matter  is 
coming  back  before  the  Senate — the 
Congress — as  it  will  necessarily  have  to 
in  the  otiver  bill.  And  the  supply  is  so 
thin  now  that  they  emp&size  it  is 
down  to  what  they  c«dl  the:  90-day  in- 
ventory. And  certainly  we  axe  not  going 
to  let  them  use  up  all  of  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mtesissippi  has 
expired.  r 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Is 
any  time  left  on  amendments  or  on  the 
blU? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  1 ',  i  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  2  minutes  on  the  bill  from  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  will  be  satisfEu:- 
tory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  supported  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  supported  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  I  did 
so  because  I  thought  it  was  right.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  that  if  the  Pentagon 
needs  more  money,  it  should  not  be 
found  in  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  They 
can  request  an  authorization.  They 
failed  to  do  so  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives turned  them  down. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Pentagon 
juggle  the  books  on  the  basis  of  using 
the  taxpayers'  funds  for  that  basis  on 
that  or  on  any  other  basis. 

We  do  not  permit  it  with  any  other 
department,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
It  with  this  one. 

I  shall  with  great  reluctance,  support 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
South  Vietnam  in  trouble.  However,  we 
have  poured  our  resources  in  there.  And 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  just  prior 
to  the  cease-fire,  we  poured  our  resources 
in  there  as  fast  as  they  could  be  put 
on  the  docks  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  Introduced  and  we  have  adopted 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  measure 
that  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  within  120  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  authorization,  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  future  of  U.S.  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  Including  a  specific 
timetable  for  phased  reduction  of  such 
assistance,  to  the  point  when  the  United 
States  will  cease  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  funds  and  materiel  for  South 
Vietnam's  self-defense  and  economic 
viability. 

Now.  why?  Not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  assistance.  In  fact,  I  want  us  to 
develop  a  plan  for  a  phased  reduction. 
However,  I  think  It  is  wrong  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Pentagon  to  decide  what  they 
will  spend  and  then  spend  at  a  higher 
figure  than  that  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

This  is  reverse  impoundment.  When 
the  President  disapproves  of  a  program 
voted  by  Congress,  he  refuses  to  spend 
the  money.  When  the  Pentagon  believes 
It  needs  more  funds,  it  seems  willing  to 
violate  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  and  allo- 
cate more  than  the  Congress  has 
authorized. 

I  believe  the  Senate  must  express  its 
condemnation  of  such  spending  prac- 
tices which  violate  the  Intent  of  this  body 
as  to  the  allocation  of  funds. 


The  Pentagon  has  overspent  for  the 
MASP  program.  Now  they  ask: 

"We  need  help.  Ball  us  out."  I  do  not 
think  It  will  be  necessary  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  a  good  look  at  flg. 
cal  year  1975  when  the  matter  is  before 
us.  I  have  supported  foreign  aid.  And  I 
have  managed  that  bill  on  the  floor,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  again. 
However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  see  the 
administration  ignore  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  concerning  appropriated  fundi. 
And  defy  the  Anti-Deficiency  Law.  That 
is  the  issue  before  us.  And  that  is  why 

1  support   the   smiendment   offered  by 
Senator  Kiwnkdy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  hesitation  and  no  reluctance 
whatsoever  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy). 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon:  "If  anyone  hu 
made  a  mistake,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
correct  it." 

I  agree  completely.  I  think  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  South  Vietnam  wu 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that  have 
ever  struck  this  country  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  I  think  It  was  unrealistic 
as  well  as  tragic. 

What  has  come  out  of  that  wvf 
55,000  dead,  sent  home  in  fiag-shrouded 
coffins;  303,000  wounded.  Among  those 
303,000  wounded,  somewhere  between 
25,000  and  30,000  were  paraplegics  and 
quadriplegics. 

Do  we  want  to  forget  that  these  men 
died?  Do  we  want  to  know  what  they 
died  for?  Was  it  In  defense  of  this 
country? 

I  served  In  a  war.  I  was  not  much  In 
the  way  of  rank.  However,  when  I  served, 
I  served  in  defense  of  my  country. 

Was  the  war  to  stop  communism  In 
Southeast  Asia?  What  was  it  for?  Hi 
Lais?  The  destruction  of  a  society  and 
the  creation  of  a  refugee  class?  The  use 
of  herbicides  to  destroy  forest  lands? 

What  was  it  for?  We  will  never  forget 
Vietnam,  at  least  I  never  will,  because  tt 
is  a  stab  wound  in  the  heart  of  Ameilea. 
It  is  an  episode  in  which  this  coimtry 
should  never  have  become  involved.  It 
was  an  Involvement  in  a  civil  war,  and 
we  have  paid  a  tremendously  high  price. 

Yes,  when  you  make  a  mistake,  admit 
it;  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  out, 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Thailand,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  as  far  as  this  country  and  thOM 
countries  are  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  esti- 
mates of  the  total  cost  of  American 
wars,  by  rank,  contained  in  the  Statis- 
tical Abstracts  of  the  United  States,  IWI, 
93d  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Doea- 
ment  93-184.  a  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  issued,  I  believe,  IW 
the  Offlclal  and  Economic  StatMlcs  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  the  OB)- 
sus,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thli 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooft 
as  follows : 
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NO.  401.— ESTIMATES  OF  TOTAL  COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS,  BY  RANK 
II  n  millions  of  dolltrs,  eicept  percent) 


Veterans'  benefits 


Estimated  Interest 

payments  on  war 

loans 


«ir 


Estimated 

ultimate 

costs 


Original     Total  costs 

war    under  pres- 

cost.> '       ent  laws  > 


Percent  of 

original 
war  costs 


ToUl 

costs  to 

1973 « 


ToUl 


Percent  of 

original 

war  costs 


f«tdWafll 664,000  288,000  290,000  100  96,447  86,000  30 

JiSaam  conflict ' 352.000  '128,000  1220,000  » 200  7.271  "22,000  20 

!!!aB  conflict 164,000  54,000  99,000  184  16,960  11,000  20 

STrtTwarl    112,000  26,000  75,000  290  52,411  11,000  42 

CM  War  (Union  only) 12,952  3.200  8,580  260  8,572  1,172  37 

tMdk-Afflerlcan  War 6,460  400  6,000  1,506  5,526  60  15 

toarian  Revolution 190  100  70  70  70  20  20 

SroJillZ 158  93  49  53  49  16  17 

li^nWar 147  73  64  88  65  16  14 

I  Bijad  on  expenditures  of  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  World  War  I  and  major  national  security  expenditures  thereafter. 
ItaaaNy  the  figures  begin  with  the  year  the  war  began  but  in  all  cases  they  extend  1  year  beyond  the  end  of  the  actual  conflict.  See 
"IMMical Statistics (rf  the  United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957,"  series  Y  351-352  and  Y  358. 

■  TtWoild  Wai  I,  estimates  are  based  on  Veterans'  Administration  data.  For  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  rnd  Korean  conflict,  esti- 
Mlai  are  tfma  of  the  1956  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions  plus  25  percent  (the  increase  in  the  average 
■Ma  It  benefits  since  the  Commission  made  its  leport). 

ijMrce:  US.  Veterans  Administiation,  "Annual  Report  of  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs." 

•  Esbmates  based  on  assumption  that  war  would  end  by  June  30, 1970  (except  for  original  war  costs  and  for  veterans  benefit  costs 

> Eitifliatad  Department  of  Defense  expendjtuie  in  support  of  Southeast  Asia  for  fiscal  year  l%5to  1972. 

•  Mediom-level  estimate  of  200  peicent  (high,  300:  low,  100}  based  on  figures  expressing  relationship  of  veterans'  benefits  payments 
togcifiMl  costs  of  other  ma)oi  U.S.  wais. 

'  UMium-level  estimate  of  20  percent  (high,  30:  lo«,  10)  based  on  figures  showing  interest  payments  on  war  loans  as  percentage 
it  ohgliial  costs  of  other  majoi  U.S.  wars. 

Sovitc:  Except  as  noted,  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "The  Military  Budget  and  National  Economic  Priorities,"  pL  1, 
list  Congress,  1st  sess.  (Statement  of  James  L  Clayton,  University  of  Utah.) 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
iReas  its  resolve  to  support  the  Vietnam 
peace  accords  signed  in  1973.  Specifically 
I  refer  to  the  obligation  we  undertook  to 
lupply  replacement  military  hardware 
OD  a  one-to-one  basis  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  Although  combat  has  con- 
tinued to  take  place  since  the  accords 
were  signed,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  activity  when  compared 
to  the  situation  which  obtained  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  accords.  To  maintain 
the  uneasy  peace  which  has  eidsted  since 
January  of  1973,  it  is  essential  that  the 
miUt&ry  balance  in  the  region  be  main- 
tained. During  the  past  year,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  have  witnessed  a  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  consequences  of  the  ero- 
sion of  a  military  balance  when  the  Arab 
military  buildup  made  an  attack  on 
Israel  an  inviting  opportunity. 

The  uneasy  peace  which  has  been 
maintained  in  Southeast  Asia  has  re- 
moved this  area  as  a  direct  source  of 
•uperpower  confrontation.  If  the  United 
States  should  fall  to  maintain  an  ade- 
Quate  level  of  military  assistance  as  pro- 
vided In  the  pending  bill,  the  uneasy 
ce&se-flre  would  almost  certainly  turn 
into  full-scale  war  because  South  Viet- 
nam would  provide  an  Inviting  target  if 
m  a  weakened  military  state  as  a  result 
of  a  shortage  in  mUitary  supplies. 

PlnaUy,  for  us  to  reach  so  important 
an  undertaking  could  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  accredlblllty  of  Amer- 
«»n  undertaking  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  would  Inevitably  be  brought  Into 
Question.  The  implications  of  a  default 
«n  have  reverberations  that  reach  far 
•wyood  the  boundaries  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

-,2*l«  Interests  of  the  United  States 
"early  call  for  a  strong  demonstration 
«  support  for  this  continuing  program 


of  military  assistance.  I,  for  one,  will  sup- 
port this  necessary  assistance. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  in  this  day  and 
age  necessity  can  still  be  the  mother  of 
invention.  The  old  saw  has  not  been  so 
well  exemplified  in  years  as  recently  in 
the  fortxmate  discovery  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  "mislaid"  at  least 
$266  million.  The  $36,000  a  year  account- 
ants claim  to  have  found  the  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  for 
use  as  supplemental  aid  money  to  South 
Vietnam  during  the  remaining  2  months 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Certainly  this  "newfound  266  million 
dollar"  mystery  is  as  challenging  to  the 
mind  as  the  18  Va -minute  tape  gap  and 
other  puzzles  which  have  emanated  as  of 
late.  How  can  anyone  mislay  $266  mil- 
lion? Better  yet,  how  in  the  nick  of  time, 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  did  they 
happen  to  find  It  Just  now?  There  is 
more  than  an  air  of  sheer  coincidence  at- 
tached to  the  roots  of  this  story,  I  fear. 

It  is  interesting  that,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  sharp  refusal  by  the  House  to  go 
along  with  the  original  $476  million  re- 
quest, the  Pentagon  has  now  discovered  a 
chunk  of  money  already  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  to  DOD  by  the  Congress 
back  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  If 
this  issue  were  taken  to  the  American 
people,  they  would  overwhelmingly  re- 
fuse to  send  an  additional  $266  million — 
or  any  amount — to  South  Vietnam  In  the 
remaining  2  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Already  the  United  States  spends  more 
than  10  times  as  much  helping  South 
Vietnam,  with  a  population  of  19  million, 
than  it  spends  aiding  just  three  of  its 
Asian  neighbors — India,  Pakistan,  and 
Bangladesh — with  more  than  35  times 
South  Vietnam's  population. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
additional  amount  Is  needed  by  the 
Thleu  regime  to  finance  the  next  2 
months  of  ovu-  "peace  with  honor"  In 
that  war-ravaged   place.  Everyone,  of 


course,  knows  by  now  that  there  is 
neither  peace  nor  honor  over  there.  The 
blood-soaked  tragedy  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  is  haunting  us  now  more 
than  ever.  Our  latest  blackmail  pay- 
ment— the  payoff  so  to  .speak  so  they 
leave  us  alone — is  now  $266  million.  A 
sale  price  you  might  say  considering  the 
original  request  was  for  $476  milUon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
continued  steadily  and  has  even  esca- 
lated in  violence  in  recent  months.  With 
reports  that  Saigon's  war  effort  would 
have  to  be  curtailed,  the  Pentagon  had 
apparently  promised  General  Thleu  an- 
other half  billion  dollars.  When  the 
House  balked,  I  believe  that  the  Penta- 
gon simply  moved  then  to  "Option  No. 
2".  Who  Imows  how  many  more  options 
they  had  up  their  sleeves  had  they 
needed  them. 

The  DOD  position  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  that  we  support  a  strug- 
gling goverrmient  trying  desperately  to 
establish  a  democracy.  Yet,  it  is  clear 
from  reports  of  recent  months  that  the 
elements  of  repression  that  reflect  a 
cruel  military  dictatorship  have  never 
been  more  obvious.  Thleu  and  his  regime 
are  rapidly  abandoning  even  llpservice 
to  democracy.  There  is  complete  sup- 
pression of  dissent  and  arrests  are  as 
common  as  parking  tickets  in  this  coun- 
trj'. 

Most  disturbing  of  all,  however,  is  the 
torture  that  is  routine  upon  arrest  and 
the  horrible  maltreatment  which  con- 
tinues to  be  the  norm.  According  to  one 
reporter  who  recently  talked  with  a 
South  Vietnajnese  police  offlclal,  he  ad- 
mitted that — 

We  tortaire  the  guilty  and  they  confess,  we 
torture  the  Innocent  until  they  become 
guilty. 

Mr.  President,  a  statement  such  as  this 
only  illustrates  the  erosion  of  whatever 
remnants  of  democracy  there  may  have 
been  at  one  time  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  unfortimate  fact  of  life,  however, 
is  that  without  the  massive  injections  of 
U.S.  financial  support,  this  corrupt 
regime  could  fall  in  an  instant.  What 
troubles  me,  however,  is  that,  while 
everyone  knows  this,  we  continue  to  go 
on  living  In  some  kind  of  myth  that 
things  will  one  day  change.  I  believe  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Nothing  will  change  imtil  this  country 
decides  that  the  $2>^  billion  we  insist  on 
giving  to  Saigon  could  actually  be  better 
served  at  home  on  programs  in  this 
country. 

In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  even  the 
Vietnamese  people  would  not  rather  have 
it  that  way. 

The  people  in  Vietnam  believe  that 
without  our  paternalistic  and  over- 
whelming presence,  they  can  work  out 
their  own  destiny  and  find  a  future  in 
which  the  wounds  of  wsir  will  one  day 
be  healed.  They  plead  with  us  In  the 
Congress  to  give  them  the  right  to  work 
out  this  destiny  and  to  allow  them  the 
responsibility  of  true  self-government 

Even  more  importantly,  I  would  add 
that  the  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
which  has  been  so  conveniently  over- 
looked by  the  Pentagon  Is  desperately 
needed  for  prc^rrams  right  here  at  home. 
I  can  guarantee  that  you  would  not  find 
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$266  million  in  '•mislaid  dollars"  In  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam  veterans,  Indian 
health  services  or  in  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President!  that  these 
funds  have  not  been  spen^  primarily 
because  they  were  not  neede<t  in  the  first 
plsu^e.  I  believe  that  now  that  the  money 
has  been  foimd,  rather  than  turning  the 
money  over  to  the  Thleu  treasury,  it 
ought  to  be  put  back  in  the  U£.  Treasury 
where  It  belongs. 

If  the  Pentagon  cannot  fliHi  anything 
better  to  do  with  the  funds  than  to  give 
it  to  General  Thleu,  we  ought  to  save  it 
or  use  it  on  programs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  PresldMtt,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  being  of- 
ferred  to  cut  $266  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  military  assistance 
ser\ice  funded  program. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  the 
$266  million  does  not  violate  the  MASP 
ceiling  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  The  MASF  obligations  re- 
ported in  the  first  Quauter  of  flsctil  year 
1974  include  $266  million  fbr  payback 
ammunition  for  UJ5.  inventories.  This 
ammunition  replaced  that  "which  was 
paid  for  with  moneys  authorized  in  prior 
years  and  was,  in  f su;t.  delivered  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1972  £uid  1973. 

If,  indeed,  there  had  been  a  violation 
of  law.  I  would  have  to  support  the 
amendment  striking  $266  million  from 
the  Department  of  Defense'?  MASF  pro- 
gram. However,  the  case  for  such  a  vio- 
lation has  not  been  made. 

In  addition,  today's  tenuoas  balance  of 
forces  in  South  Vietnsmi  must  be  main- 
tained to  lead  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  to  the  recognition  that  their 
objectives  are  better  served  through 
peaceful  political  means  than  through 
force  of  arms.  This  is  being  impsdred  by  a 
reduction  in  purchasing  power  to  provide 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  tfae  capability 
for  -self-defense.  This  reduction  in  pur- 
chasing power  is  the  result  of  Interna- 
tional economic  events  which  were  im- 
foreseen  last  year  when  the  Congress 
considered  the  MASP  request. 

The  South  Vietntimese  Government  is 
facing  dramatically  increased  fuel  prices. 
Inflation  of  about  65  percent  in  Vietnam 
and  significant  equipment  prices  in- 
creases in  the  United  States  have  re- 
duced the  purchasing  power  of  the  fimds 
available  imder  the  current  ceiling. 

Denial  of  the  $266  million  adjustment 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  would  certainly  create 
grave  problems  for  South  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  reemphaslze 
that  had  an  actual  violation  of  law  oc- 
curred. I  would  have  to  support  this 
amendment.  However,  the  $266  million 
would  not  break  the  congresislonally-lm- 
posed  celling  of  $1,126  bllUon  for  the 
MASP  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea£  and  nays. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachiuetta,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  oaj%.    - 

i 

\ 

i. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  (No.  1238)  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KsNNKDT).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER  Rafter  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bewtskk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilis),  the  Senator  from  Idsiho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch).  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FVlbright^  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbattm)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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[No.  179  Leg.] 

YEAS— 39 

Aiken 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

BAker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bmrtlett 

FonK 

Roth 

B««ll 

Oold  water 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Orlffln 

WlUlamL. 

Brock 

Gumey 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stennla 

Byrd. 

Holllnga 

Stevens 

H»rry  F.,  Jr. 

Hniska 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtu 

McClellan 

Young 

Dole 

McClure 
NAYS— 41 

Abourezk 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Paotore 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdiek 

JBTltS 

Percy 

Byrd,  Etobert  O 

.  Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cmae 

Ua«nuBon 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Blbicoff 

Cook 

MathlM 

Schwelker 

CnuutoB 

MrOovem 

Stevenson 

Karleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

H*rt 

Montoya 

Tunney 

HMkell 

UOM 

Wllllaou 

HAtfleld 

UMMkie 

B*yh 

Pul  bright 

Metzenbaum 

Bennett 

Ormvel 

Pack  wood 

Benuen 

Hansen 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUea 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Church 

Hathaway 

Taft 

Ervln 

Long 

Pannln 

Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  naj^ 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  North  (Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FxjLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalt), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrmir- 
BAUH),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPTN.  I  Euinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hamser). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pace- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fnm 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Ut. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4S, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  180  Leg.l 
YEAS— 43 


PRBSEMT   AND  OIVINa   A   UVE  PAIR,   AS 
PRBVlOtTSLY  RBCORDED— 1 
Welek«r,  against 


Abourezk 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Blden 

Inouye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

EUblcoff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Schwelkv 

CUrk 

Mathlaa 

Stafford 

Cook 

McOovem 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mosa 

Welcker 

Haskell 

Muakle 

WUllams 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

NAYS— 88 

Aiken 

Domenlcl 

ItcOM 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Bastland 

Nunn 

BarUett 

Pong 

Both 

BeaU 

Ooldwater 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Orlffln 

William  L. 

Brock 

Oumey 

BtennU 

Buckley 

Helms 

Steven* 

Byrd, 

HolUngt 

Talmadge 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hruska 

TTiurmoxwl 

Cannon 

Jaokmn 

Tower 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tounx 

CuitiM 

McOl  Allan 

note 

McClure 
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Pul  bright 

Oravel 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

Metzenba\im 
Pack  wood 
Scott,  Hugh 
Sparkman 
Taft 

Metcair 

Bayh 

Bennett 

BenUen 

CUlM 
Cbureh 
Krris 
rsnnln 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

VI.  8TENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2999)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  2099 

An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, mlasUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
iearch,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sic.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
9»-l56  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
u»  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
WB^wna  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as 
follows : 

AlSCRAIT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $15,000,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  ♦37,600.000; 
for  the  Air  Porce,  $120,900,000. 

MlSSILXS 

For  missiles:  for  the  Armv,  $47,100,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $17,000,000:  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  122,300.000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $23,900,- 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
Por  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Armv 
112,000,000. 

Other  Weapons 
Por  other  weapons;  for  the  Army,  $8,000,- 

ADTHORIZATION  TO  TRANSFES  ETTNDB 

Sbc.  102.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
ujorlzed  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
lui  or  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
DMOe  available  by  transfer  during  the  fiscal 
yw  1974  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  out 
th  *K^  unexpended  funds  appropriated  under 
tte  heading  "Emergency  Security  Assistance 
for  Israel-  in  title  IV  of  the  Foreign  As- 

A«*?S?/^t  ^^**^  Programs  Appropriation 
«ci,  i»74,  the  following  amounts; 

AocKArr 

cJ^  «f?"-  ^°^  *^«  Navy  and  the  Marine 
^P«.  »63.800,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $33,900.- 


Ml88II.ES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $19,200,000. 
Trackko  Combat  Vkhici.bs 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles;  for  the  Army, 
$38,900,000. 

Otheb  Weapons 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $200,000. 

TITLE  II — RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  93-165,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows; 

For  the  Army.  $35,898,000. 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $38,628,000; 

Por  the  Air  Force,  $29,466,000;  and 

Por  the  Defense  Agencies,  $5,018,000. 

TITLE  ni— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  301.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  I»ubllc  Law 
93-166,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee, 
for  military  family  housing,  for  operating 
expenses  and  maintenance  of  real  property  In 
support  of  military  family  housing,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,866,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  authorization  contained  in 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  authoriza- 
tions and  limitations  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public 
Law  93-166) ,  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
authorization  had  been  included  In  that  Act. 
TITLE  rv— PROHIBITION  ON  CJERTAIN 
USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  any  other  Act 
and  which  remain  unobligated  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  may  be  expended  In, 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  country  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  1974". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  781,  H.R.  14013,  that  the  bill  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMKNici) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  14013)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquin-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  time  con- 
troUed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  2  hours  on 
the  Schweiker  amendment,  1  hour  on 
other  amendments,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  not  consulted 
about  the  agreement.  I  did  not  know 
about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mends in  the  pending  measure  a  grand 
total  of  $9,645,935,398  in  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  amount  is  an  increase  of  $834.- 
273.355  over  the  $8,811,662,043  provided 
by  the  House  and  is  a  reduction  of  $1.- 
454,594,679  from  the  revise  budget  esti- 
mates of  $11,100,530,077. 

Included  In  these  totals  is  the  $530  mil- 
lion estimated  cost  of  the  fiscal  1973 
retroactive  pay  increase,  provision  for 
which  is  recommended  to  the  Senate  in 
Senate  document  93-72.  Inasmuch  &s  an 
indefinite  appropriation  Ls  recommended 
the  exact  effect  on  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority is  not  known  at  this  time.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  3 -month  retroactive  pay 
increase  is  found  on  page  149  of  the  re- 
port. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  $9,645,935,398 
recommended  in  the  bill  as  reported.  $3,- 
910.443.595  is  to  finance  increased  pay 
and  related  costs,  and  is  included  in  titles 
n  and  m. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
transfers  between  appropriations  total- 
ing $295,118,800  in  heu  of  providing  new 
budget  authority  in  these  amounts.  The 
amount  provided  in  transfer  authority 
is  $212,155,200  more  than  the  total  re- 
quested and  $225,221,000  more  than  the 
House  bill  provides. 

Rather  than  detail  every  item  In  the 
bill,  I  will  briefly  summarize  the  major 
highlights  contained  in  each  chapter  of 
title  I.  the  general  program  supple- 
mentals. 

Chapter  I,  agriculture,  environmental 
and  consumer  protection,  provides  for 
new  budget  authority  of  $616,641,000. 
which  is  $40,991,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimate  and  $56,411,000  more 
than  provided  in  the  House  bill.  The  in- 
crease over  the  budget  estimate  is  repre- 
sented in  two  Items — $26,161,000  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  $15,000,- 
000  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Chapter  n  of  the  bill  and  the  title  n 
pay  increases  portion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  provide  fiscal  year  1974  sup- 
plemental funds  In  the  amount  of 
$4,906,871,000.  This  Is  $1,293,550,000  be- 
low   the    Initial    budget    request    and 
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$15,492,000  linder  the  House  allowance. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  request  for  $196,600,000  which 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House  since 
the  funds  are  required  to  cover  the  April 
1974  increase  in  petroleum  costs.  The 
committee  recommends  $125  million  of 
the  request  which  the  House  did  not 
consider. 

The  committee  recommendation  in- 
cludes $24.8  miUion  for  procurement  of 
long  lead  items  for  Trident  submarines 
No.  2  and  No.  3.  No  funds  were  allowed 
by  the  House. 

In  chapter  HI,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committee  recomnwnds  a  Fed- 
eral pasmient  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  amount  of  $2,550,000  which  is  the 
President's  budget  request. 

In  chapter  IV,  for  foreign  operations, 
the  committee  recommends  $15  mlUion 
of  the  $54  million  requested  for  Indo- 
china postwar  reconstruction  assistance 
and  that  this  amount  be  used  only  for 
the  relief  of  refugees  and  war  victims. 

In  chapter  V.  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, space,  science  i^kd  veterans, 
the  committee  recommends'  an  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  disaster  relief 
which  is  made  available  to  bring  assist- 
ance to  those  individuals  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  recent  tornadoes  which 
devastated  many  areas  of  the  midwest- 
em  and  southeastern  sections  of  our 
coimtry. 

For  the  Interior  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies,  chapter  VI  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  recommends  $159,899,000. 
This  is  a  $3,056,000  reduction  in  the 
budget  estimate  and  $150,000  over  the 
House  aUowance.  A  total  of  $113,220,000 
is  provided  for  fireflghting  and  emer- 
gency fire  rehabilitation  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Forest  Service,  along 
with  $6,213,000  for  insect  and  disease 
control  in  the  national  forest  and  $450,- 
000  for  predntor  control  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

In  chapter  vn.  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  committee 
recommends  items  totaling  $1.4  billion, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  $138  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request  and  $134 
million  over  the  House  bill.  A  major  item 
in  the  bill  is  the  inclusion  of  $2.5  bUlion 
to  implement  the  new  employment  and 
training  «u:t.  This  is  an  increase  of  $498 
million  over  the  House — primarily  for 
more  public  employment  jatos  and  the 
summer  youth  progrsmi.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  proposes  a  recisslon 
of  $1.2  billion  from  funds  appropriated 
to  public  assistance.  The  committee  un- 
covered a  surplus  in  the  welfare  esti- 
mates which  was  later  verifted  by  HEW 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  Oiu"  recom- 
mendation is  to  rescind  $225  ^lUIion  more 
than  the  House  amendment. 

In  addition,  an  amount  of  $226,340,000 
is  recommended  in  transfer  authority  for 
several  HEW  programs  and  activities. 

In  chapter  VIII.  the  legislaitive  branch, 
the  committee  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $33,193,329;  of  which 
$6,200,805  was  for  program  increases  un- 
der title  I.  and  $26,992,524  fbr  increased 
pay  costs  imder  title  n.  The  committee 
cut  $259,450  from  the  program  requests 
and  $6.752^29 — or  25  percent— from  the 
pay  Increase  estimates. 

f 
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In  the  military  construction  chapter, 
the  committee  deferred  the  Navy's  re- 
quest for  $29  million  to  construct  naval 
facilities  on  the  Island  of  Diego  Garcia 
located  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  inasmuch 
as  this  construction  request  did  not  con- 
stitute an  emergency,  it  could  very  well 
be  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1975  regu- 
lar appropriation  blU. 

In  chapter  IX,  Public  Works-AEC,  $107 
million  In  new  budget  authority  is  rec- 
ommended, a  decrease  of  $700,000  from 
the  budget  estimates.  Of  this  amount, 
$100  million  is  included  for  the  flood  con- 
trol, Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project  under  the  civil  works  function  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  raise 
levee  heights  and  for  channel  improve- 
ment along  the  main  stem  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

In  chapter  X.  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $47,874,000  in  new 
budget  authority.  This  sum  is  $2,682,000 
below  the  estimates  of  $50,556,000  and 
$8,936,000  above  the  House  allowance. 
Of  the  increase  over  the  House.  $2,000,000 
for  the  Federal  judiciary — Senate  docu- 
ment 93-78 — was  not  considered  by  the 
House.  This  sum  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  court-appointed  counsel  program  In 
the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia. 

In  chapter  XI.  the  Department  of 
Tran-sportatlon  and  related  agencies,  the 
committee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  $163,984,000.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  $64,230,000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  a  reduction  below  the 
budget  requests  of  $12,798,000.  By  far,  the 
largest  increase  over  the  House  Is  the 
committee's  recommendation  of  $50.- 
000,000.  the  full  araoimt  requested,  for 
Interim  operating  assistance  for  the  rail- 
roads involved  in  reorganlaatlon  under 
section  213  fb)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973. 

In  chapter  XH.  for  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  general  government,  the 
committee  recommends  supplemental  ap- 
propriations totaling  $562,478,000  for  va- 
rious agencies  and  related  programs.  The 
amoimt  recommended  is  $6,486,000  under 
the  House  allowance. 

Filially,  Mr.  President,  in  chapter  XIII, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,977,448  for  claims  and 
judgments. 

I  have  endeavored  to  briefly  summar- 
ize the  main  items  that  appear  in  this 
measure  pending  before  us.  For  a  detailed 
explanation  of  each  item  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  suggest  that  Senators  consult 
the  report  which  Is  on  each  desk. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text;  pro- 
vided, that  no  point  of  order  shall  have 
been  considered  to  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMZNici  > .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "program". 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  Ani- 


mal and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  )» 
authorized  to  establish  and  operate  an  Eng. 
llsh  language  school  at  Tuxtla  Outlerrw, 
Chiapas.  Mexico,  or  to  contract  therefc»'  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  3648,  as  amended  (31  uac. 
629) ,  for  children  of  employees  of  the  Animai 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  engager 
In  the  Mexican-American  Screwworm  Pro- 
gram." 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  3, 
strike  out  "$450,000,000"  and  Insert  "$500- 
000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  after  "(33  US.C 
701b-l)".  strike  out  "$20.000,000"  and  Insert 
"and  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  section 
6   of  Public   Law  93-281.  •26.161.000". 

On  page  3.  after  Une  13.  Insert: 

INDETKNDENT  AGENCIBS 
Envibokmkntai.  I*rotbction  Agency 

Following  the  word  "project"  at  the  end  of 
section  204(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
PubUc  Law  02-600.  Insert  the  following:  ", 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  &n& 
that  would  face  extreme  economic  hardship, 
and.  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
would  thereby  be  unable  to  continue  In  btul- 
ness  In  the  applicant's  oommunlty  due  to 
the  necessity  of  paying  Its  proportionate 
8hsa°e  of  the  Federal  coat  of  construction  of 
such  works,  the  grantee.  If  Its  application  for 
a  grant  had  been  received  and  accepted  for 
processing  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  found  to  be  In  conformity  with 
regulations  in  existence  on  the  date  of  accept- 
ance by  the  Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency 
and  prior  to  March  2,  1973.  may  waive  for 
the  industry  any  payment  due.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration shall  redetermine  eUglbUlty  of 
the  Industry  for  such  waiver  on  an  annual 
basis.". 

On  page  4.  after  line  II.  Insert: 

Federal  Teadc  Commission 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  November  37, 
1973  (87  Stat.  627)     $250,000. 

On  page  4.  Une  24,  after  the  word  "Navy", 
strike  out  "$242,475,000."  and  Insert  '$341,- 
000  000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Kavy", 
strike  out  "$242,475,000"  and  Insert  "$341- 
675.000". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  "Air  Force",  strike 
out  "$224,660,000"  and  Insert  "$261,350,000". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  after  "Navy  Reserve", 
strike  out  "$17,700,000"  and  Insert  "$21,- 
000.000". 

On  page  6,  line  13.  after  "Air  Force  Be- 
serve",  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,500,000". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  after  "Air  National 
Guard",  strike  out  "$14,000,000"  and  Insert 
•22.300.000:  Provided,  That  not  leas  than 
ninety-two  flying  units  shall  be  maintained 
during  fiscal  year  1974." 

On  page  7.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "•71,100,000"  and  Insert  "•M.eoo,- 
000". 

On  page  7.  line  13.  after  the  word  "Annr. 
strike  out  "•200,000,000"  and  Insert  "$150,- 
000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "•45,600,000"  and  insert  "$38,B00.- 
000". 

On  page  7.  line  24,  after  the  word  "Navy^. 
strike  out  "$153,700,000"  and  Insert  $1W.- 
000,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  Insert: 

SHBPBTTILDINC    AND    CONVZESION,    JCAVT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "ShtpbuM- 
ing  and  Conversion.  Navy".  •34,800.000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  untU  JuM 
30   1978 

On  page  8.  Une  7.  after  the  word  "HWr"- 
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rtrlke  out   "•108.300.000"   and    Insert   "•93.- 
300,000". 

On  page  8,  Une  20.  after  "Air  Force", 
strike  out  "$294,000,000"  and  Insert  "•244,- 
400,000". 

On  page  8,  after  Une  21.  Insert: 

Missn.£  paocrnucMEMT,  air  forck 

Ptor  an  additional  amount  for  "MlssUe 
Procurement,  Air  Force",  •27,000,000,  to  re- 
ni«in  avaUable  for  obligation  imtu  June  30, 
1976. 

On  page  9,  line  3,  after  "Air  Force",  strike 
out  "$97,400,000"  and  Insert  "$86,200,000". 

On  page  9,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

RESEARCH,    DEVILOPMENT,     TBST    AND 

Evaluation 

research,  development,  test,  and 

evaluation 

AIR    rORCC 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air 
fwce".  •6.800.000,  to  remam  avaUable  for 
obligation  until  June  30.  1976. 

On  page  9.  after  line  13.  Insert: 

APPROPRIATION  CONTINCENCT 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  Chapter  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Foioe;  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles  for  the  Army.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force;  for  the  procurenaent  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army; 
and  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy, 
shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  only  to 
the  extent  such  funds  are  authorized  for 
the  stated  purposes  by  the  enactment  of 
HR.  12565.  Ninety-third  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar   corresponding    authorizing    legislation. 

On  page  10.  after  Une  2.  Insert: 
Federal   Funds 

federal   patment   to   the   district   of 
columbia 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia",  to  be 
paid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  $2,550,000. 

On  page  10.  line  11.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "•5,869,000"  and  insert 
"$5,901,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "as- 
sistance", strike  out  "$49,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$15,000,000". 

On  page  11.  after  Une  10,  insert: 

DISASTER     RELIEF     ASSISTANCE 

Public  Law  93-240  Is  amended  as  foUows,  at 
title  IV,  section  entitled  Disaster  Relief  As- 
sistance, by  striking  "Sahel  region"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "drought- 
stricken  nations"  and  by  striking  the  colon 
and  inserting  the  words  "to  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended:". 

On  page  11.  after  line  16,  insert: 
Department   or   State 

MIGRATION     AND     REFX-CEE     ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross.  •250.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  12,  Une  5,  after  "$137,800,000", 
Insert  a  comma  and  "to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended". 

On  page  12,  after  line  12,  Insert: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
development 
Federal  Disaster   Assistance 
Administration 

DISASTSt     RELIEF 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  msaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-eO«,  as 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
CXX 838— Part  10 


1973),  authorizing  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  major  disasters,  tlOO,- 
000.000.  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
tlie  foregoing  amount  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses. 

On  page  13.  line  13,  strike  out  "•300,000- 
000"  and   Insert  "•460,000". 

On  page  14.  Une  20,  after  "•07,183,000",  In- 
sert a  oomma  and  "of  which  $6,218,000  for 
insect  and  disease  control  shaU  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended." 

On  page  16.  after  line  7,  Insert: 

OfTICX   OP  EDTTCATIOir 
INDIAN   XimCATION 

Notwithstanding  any  regulatlOQ  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part 
A  and  part  O  appropriated  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropitatlona  Act,  1974,  shall 
remain  avaUable  for  aUocatloin  as  provided 
by  law  In  response  to  appUcatlona  received 
on  or  before  Btoy  30,  1974. 

On  page  16,  line  17,  after  "(19  UJB.O.  1961 
and  1961)",  strike  out  "•2,048,684"  and  In- 
sert "•2.646.584.000";  In  line  18,  after  the 
wortl  "including",  strike  out  •250,000,000 
and  insert  "•412.400,000";  and,  in  Une  20, 
after  the  word  "and",  strike  out  "$360,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "•412.600,000". 

On  page  17,  after  Une  6,  Insert: 

COMMUNITT    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    FOR    OLDER 
AMKSICANS 

For  an  additional  amoxint  to  carry  out 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Compreh«a- 
slve  Services  Amendments  of  1973, 
•10,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  15,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", strike  out  "to  remain  available  untU 
June  30,  1975,  $85,000,000,"  and  Uisert 
"•81.000.000";  In  Une  18,  after  the  word 
"Fund",  strike  out  "and  which"  and  Insert 
"of  which  •40,000.000  shaU  be  for  tmem- 
ployment  Insurance  services  and":  In  line 
21,  after  the  word  "from".  Insert  "changes 
In  a  State  law  or";  In  lino  23,  after  the  word 
"paid",  Insert  "or  Increased  salary  costs  re- 
sulting from  State  salary  compensation  plans 
embracing  employees  of  the  State  generaUy 
over  those  upon  which  the  State's  gaslo 
grant  was  based,";  and,  on  page  18,  after 
the  word  "adjustments",  Insert  "and  of 
which  $41,000,000  ShaU  be  avallahle  until 
Jime  30,  1974  for  employment  services." 

On  page  18,  lUie  11,  after  •60,700,000",  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only  by 
transfer  from  funds  appropriated  by  i-ubUc 
Law  93-192  which  were  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure,":  and.  In 
line  25,  after  "July  1,  1975",  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further ,  That  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  training  programs  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Em'-rgency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973  shaU  remain  avaUable 
until  September  30, 1974." 

On  page  19,  after  Une  4,  insert: 

PREVENTIVE    HEALTH    SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive 
Health  Services".  $7,000,000  to  be  derived  only 
by  transfer  from  funds  apprc^rlated  by  Pub- 
Uc Law  93-192  which  were  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure,  of  which 
•5,000,000  shaU  be  for  carrying  out  Title  I  of 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison  Prevention  Act 
of  1974. 

On  page  19.  after  Une  12.  Insert: 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  cancbt  instituib 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "National 
Cancer  Institute",  •g.eOO.OOO  to  be  derived 
only  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated  by 
Public  Law  93-192  which  were  authorized  by 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 


from  oDiigatlon  and  expenditure,  to  x«inftia 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

On  page  19.  after  line  21,  Uisert: 

ELEMENTAHT    and   BECONDART   EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education".  «40,000.000,  to  be 
derived  onlv  bv  transfer  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  93-192  which  were  au- 
thorized by  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Act 
to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, of  which  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
pursuant  to  Title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  $20,000X)O0 
ShaU  be  for  carrying  out  section  222 (aH 2) 
of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  1964. 

On  page  20,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher  edu- 
cation", for  carrymg  out  section  705  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $400,000.  to  remain 
avaUable  through  June  30.  1975,  and  to  be 
derived  only  by  transfer  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  93-192  which  were 
authorized  by  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Act  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and 
expenditure. 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  16. 
strike  out  "$1,725,000"  and  Insert  "»394.000,  to 
be  derived  only  by  transfer  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Public  Law  93-192  which  were 
authorized  by  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Act  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and 
expenditures." 

On  page  20,  Une  22,  after  "$30,788,000".  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only  by 
transfer  from  funds  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  93-192  which  were  auUiorlzed  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure.";  and.  on 
page  21,  line  2,  after  the  word  "expended", 
insert  a  colon  and  "Prorided,  That  $2,000,000 
of  the  $269,400,000  appropriated  by  PubUc 
Law  93-25  for  title  IV,  part  E  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  shall  be  avaUable 
untU  June  30,  1974,  for  carrying  out  section 
207  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  appro- 
priated for  basic  opportunity  grants  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973  In  excess  of 
the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  payment 
schediUe  announced  for  the  academic  year 
1973-1974.  ShaU  remain  avaUable  for  pay- 
ment schediUe  announced  for  the  academic 
year  1974-1975." 

On  page  21.  line  16.  after  the  word  "of". 
strike  out  "$1,000,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,225,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  20,  after  "Section  110", 
strike  out  "(a)":  and.  In  Une  21,  after  "(Pub- 
lic Law  93-112)  ",  strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$22,000,000,  to  be  derived  only  by 
transfer  from  funds  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  93-192  which  were  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure,  of  which 
$2,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended 
shall  be  for  faclUtles  coustructlon  as  author- 
ized by  section  301." 

On  page  22,  line  8,  after  "$44,311,000",  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only  trans- 
fer frcm  fund5  appropriated  by  Public  Law 
93-192  which  were  authorized  by  the  enact- 
ing clavise  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld  from 
obligation   and  expenditure". 

On  page  22,  Une  17.  after  "$438,000",  insert 
a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only  by  transfer 
from  ftmds  appropriated  by  PubUc  Law  93- 
192  which  were  authorized  by  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation and  expenditures." 

On  page  22,  Une  23.  after  "$3,362,000",  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only  by 
transfer  from  ftinds  appropriated  by  PubUc 
Law  93-192  which  were  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expendlttire." 

On  page  23,  Une  4.  after  after  the  word 
"Abuse",  strike  out  "Preventive"  and  insert 
"Prevention";  and.  In  line  6,  after  "$4,600.- 
000",  Insert  a  comma  and  "to  be  derived  only 
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by  trsiisfer  from  funds  approprtatod  by  Pub- 
lic Law  03-182  which  ware  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  aald  Act  to  be  wltbheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31.  1974." 

On  page  as,  Une  13.  after  "$3,960,000",  in- 
aart  a  comma  ai^d  "to  be  derived  only  by 
tranafar  from  funds  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  03-192  which  were  authorized  by  the 
enacting  clause  of  s&ld  Act  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  and  expenditure." 

On  page  23.  line  21.  strike  out  "•80.000" 
and  Inaart  "t6»4.000". 

On  page  23.  after  line  21,  Insert: 

OincK  or  Economic  Oppobtttnttt 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTTTKrrr  PBOGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 
Opportunity  Program",  $19,600,000,  of  which 
$12,600,000  shall  be  for  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Services  program  aa  authorized 
by  section  222(a)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1064  iU3d  $7,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1974,  shall  be 
available  for  the  Legal  Services  program  as 
authorised  by  section  222(a)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

On  page  24,  after  Una  7,  Insert: 
SENATE 
BkLMMSMS,  OrnCESS  AND  Emflotxxs 

omcK  or  THX  bbcwctast 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
the  Secretary",  $13,966:  ProvULed,  That  ef- 
fective May  1.  1974,  the  Secretary  may  ih?- 
polnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  auditor. 
Public  Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed  $14,636 
per  annum;  a  secretary.  Public  Records  Of- 
fice, at  not  to  exceed  $11,970  per  annimi;  a 
clerk.  Public  Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed 
$10,830  per  annum;  five  technical  assistants, 
Public  Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed  $11,686 
per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  three  technical 
assistants,  P»ubllc  Records,  Office,  at  not  to 
exceed  such  rate:  a  messenger,  stationery 
room,  at  not  to  exceed  $10,645  per  annum; 
four  messengers,  stationery  room,  at  not  to 
exceed  $9,690  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of  three 
messengers,  stationery  ro<Hn.  at  not  to  exceed 
such  rate;  and  the  Secretary  may  fix  the  per 
annum  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Keep- 
er of  Stationery  at  not  to  exceed  9a\,WSO  in 
lieu  of  $10,666,  and  the  per  annum  compen- 
sation of  the  chief  cleric,  stationery  room,  at 
not  to  exceed  $16,300  In  Ueu  of  $14,636. 

On  page  26,  after  line  4.  Insert: 
omcx  or  sergeant  at  arms  and  ooorkexpib 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  $6,880: 
Provided,  That  effective  May  I,  1974,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  may  appoint  s93d  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  composer  at  %ot  to  ex- 
ceed $13,110  per  annum  and  two  composer 
technicians  at  not  to  exceed  $11,115  per  an- 
num each. 

On  page  26,  after  line  11,  Insert: 

CONTTNOENT    EXPENSES    Or    THE    SENATE 
INQUIKIXS    AND    INVKSTIGATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations".  $2,000,000. 
On  page  26,  after  line  15.  Insert:  , 

MISCEH-ANEOUS    rTXMB    • 

For  and  additional  amount  for  "Miscel- 
laneous items".  $1,205,000. 

On  page  26.  after  Une  13.  Insert: 

SENATE    OmCE    BUTU>INCS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs",  $200,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Prot'kl^d.  That  $ny  build- 
ings In  Square  724  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, acquired  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
92-607.  occupied  by  the  Senate,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1042  (40  UjB.C.  174  (c)  and  (d) )  and  the  Act 
of  Jiily  31.  1946.  as  amended  (40  XIJBC.  193a- 
19an).ai3a,  andai2b).  -. 


ACQuisrnoN  or  property  as  a  site  rov.  park- 
ing FACiLrriEs  ros  the  va.  senate 

The  fifth  proviso  under  this  head  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (86 
Stat.  161 1) .  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  words  "purposes  or"  and  before  the 
words  "to  lease"  a  oomma  and  the  following 
language:  "without  regard  to  section  3617  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  XiS.C. 
484)  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, aa  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6  and  ea-1).". 

On  page  28,  after  line  6.  strike  out : 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  distribution  of  catalog  cards",  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  $300,000. 

On  page  28.  after  line  1 1 .  Insert : 

Abministrattve  Provision 

Funds  aT»llable  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  be  expended  to  provide  additional  park- 
ing feM:llities  for  Library  of  Congress  em- 
ployees In  Eui  area  or  areas  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  outside  the  limits  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  grounds,  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  such  employees  to  and 
from  such  area  or  areas  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  grounds  without  regard  to  the  lim- 
itations Imposed  by  31  UB.C.  638a(c)(2). 

On  page  28,  after  line  20,  strike  out : 
CHAPTER  IX 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

MnjiARY  Construction,  Navy 
For    an    additional    amount   for    "Military 
construction.    Navy".   $29,000,000.   to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  29,  line  1.  change  the  Chapter 
nnmber  from  "X"  to  "IX". 

One  page  29,  line  7.  after  the  word  "Tribu- 
taries", strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and  insert 
"$100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  Une  14,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "XI"  to  "X". 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19.  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert 
"$6,500,000". 

On  page  30,  after  line  15.  Insert : 
International  Organizations  and 
conptbences 

contributions  to  inttrnational 
organizations 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  organizations". 
$2,287,000. 

On  page  30.  line  24,  after  the  word  "West", 
strike  out  "$200,000"  and  Insert  "$269,000". 

On  page  31.  line  25,  after  the  word  "Is- 
lands", strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert 
"$330,000". 

On  page  32,  after  line  7.  Insert: 

National    Bureau    or    Fire    Prevention 
operations,  research  and  administration 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  $4,000,000. 

On  page  32.  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation." 

At  the  top  of  page  33.  Insert: 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Courts  op  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

representation   by   court-appointed  COtJNSEL 
AND    OPERATION    OP   DBPENDER    ORGANIZATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Represen- 
tation by  Court-Appointed  Counsel  and  Op- 
eration of  Defender  Organizations",  to  be 
available  for  the  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  attorneys  appoint- 
ed by  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  or  by  Judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$2,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $800,000 


shall  be  available  for  the  liquidation  of  obli- 
gations Incurred   in   the  prior  year. 

On  page  36,  line  1.  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "XII"  to  "XI '. 

On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8 
strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  Insert  "9/500- 
000".  '" 

On  page  35,  line  10.  after  the  word  "assist- 
ance", strike  out  "$10,800,000"  and  Insert 
"$60,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  15.  after  the  word  "devel- 
opment", strike  out  '$3,170,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,000,000". 

On  page  36.  after  line  20.  strike  out: 
Federal  Highway  Adbmnistbation 
inter-american  highway 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended    (sec.  212),  $2,000,000 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  S 
strike  out  "$1,600,000"  and  Insert  "$2,218. 
000". 

On  page  87,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Corpo- 
ration", strike  out  "$41,300,000"  and  insert 
"$66,000,000";  and.  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"expended".  Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which 
$4,000,000  is  provided  only  for  the  InitlRtlon 
of  a  new  service  as  set  forth  In  section  403 
of  Public  Law  91-618.  as  amended." 

On  page  37,  at  the  beginning  of  line  34, 
/strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  Insert  "$16- 
000.000". 

On  page  38,  Une  11,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "juii"  to  "XH". 

On  page  38.  line  20.  after  the  word  "debt", 
strike  out  "$2,260,000"  and  Insert  "$3,000,- 
000". 

On  page  38,  line  24,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", strike  out  "$17,442,000"  and  Insert 
"$17,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  6.  after  the  word  "use", 
strike  out  "$2,900,000"  and  Insert  "$3,700,- 
000:  Provided.  That  funds  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  shall  be 
available  to  provide  protection  to  the  im- 
mediate family  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States." 

On  page  39.  line  12.  after  the  word  "Fund", 
strike  out  "$230,000,000"  and  Insert  "$200,- 
000.000". 

On  page  39.  line  18.  after  the  word  "bene- 
fits", strike  out  "$13,166,000"  and  Insert 
"$38,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  39.  line  23,  after  the  word  "Fund", 
strike  out  "$392,429,000"  and  Insert  "$393.- 
000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  1,  change  the  ch^ter 
number  from  "XIV"  to  xm". 

On  page  41,  after  line  1,  insert: 

Senats 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees".  $1,000,- 
000: 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  tht 
Senate".  $21,366; 

On  page  41,  after  line  4.  Insert: 

CONTINGENT     EXPENSES     OP    THE    SENATE 

"Senate  policy  committees",  $45,330: 

"Inquiries  and   Investigation",  $1,067,975; 

"Folding  d'xiuments",  $6,635; 

"Miscellaneous  items",  $1,545; 

On  page  42.  Une  24,  after  "$6,360",  Insert 
a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  during 
the  existence  of  the  committee". 

On  page  43.  after  line  3,  strike  out: 

"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy". 
$26,660; 

On  page  43,  after  line  16.  insert: 

"Senate  office  buildings",  $281,600; 

"Senat*  garage",  $2,800; 

On  page  44.  line  3.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$310,000"  and  Insert 
"$269,000". 

On  page  44,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$564,(XX)"  and  Insert 
"$646,000". 

On  page  44.  line  10.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$89,000"  and  Insert 
"$49,000". 
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On  psg«  44.  nne  18.  after  "$3,900",  insert 
a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended;". 

On  psge  45,  line  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$668,000"  and  Insert 
"$660,000". 

On  page  46.  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
•'$900,000". 

On  page  46.  line  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
peoses",  strike  out  "$3,406,000"  and  Insert 
'•$3,896,000". 

On  page  49,  line  8,  after  "$1,300,000",  Insert 
%  comma  and  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  49,  line  16.  after  "$460,000",  In- 
lart  a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  until 
expended". 

on  page  40,  line  32,  after  "$17,360,000", 
Insert  a  comma  and  "to  remain  available 
until  expended". 

On  page  60,  line  3.  after  "$7^50,000",  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  until 
expended". 

On  page  60,  Une  9,  after  the  word  "Army", 
gtrlks  out  "8696,850,000"  and  insert  "$585,- 
$60,000". 

On  page  60.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Navy", 
strike  out  "$384,660,000"  and  Insert  "$308,- 
850.000". 

On  page  60,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "$36,092,000"  and  Insert  "$2S,- 
002.000". 

On  page  60,  line  18,  after  "Marine  Corps", 
strike  out  "$1,627,000"  and  Insert  "$2,827,- 
000". 

On  psge  60,  line  31.  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "$61,600,000"  and  Insert  "$60,- 
600,000". 

On  page  60,  line  23,  after  "Air  Force",  strike 
out  "$7,683,000"  and  Insert  "$14,583,000". 

On  page  62,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "$17,930,000"  and  Insert  "$36,- 
898.000". 

On  page  62.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  "$19,234,000"  and  Insert  "$38,528.- 
000". 

On  page  52.  line  9,  after  "Air  Force",  strike 
out  "$14,721,000"   and   Insert   "$29,486,000". 

On  page  52.  line  12.  after  the  word  "agen- 
cies", strike  out  "$2,606,000''  and  Insert  "$6.- 
018,000". 

On  page  52.  line  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$2,300,000"  and  Insert 
•'♦2,200,000". 

On  page  63,  line  3,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,007,000". 

On  page  63,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "or*, 
strike  out  "•042.000"  and  Insert  "81.204,- 
000". 

On  page  54.  Una  22,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert 
"♦1,600,000". 

On  page  67,  line  10,  after  the  word  "mln- 
eraU",  sMke  out  "$7,748,000"  and  Insert 
"$8,746,000". 

On  page  67,  line  24.  after  "$388,000".  insert 
a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  unto 
expended". 

At  the  top  of  page  68.  insert: 
Omcs  or  Wati>  BBionxcxs  Rxskaxch 

"Salaries  and  ezpenaes".  $80,000; 

On  page  60,  lUie  7,  after  "$186,000".  insert 
a  comma  and  "to  remain  available  imtU  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  61,  line  18,  after  "$448,000",  insert 
a  oomma  and  "of  which  $111,000  Is". 

On  page  62,  line  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$55,000"  and  insert  "$60.- 
000". 

On  page  62,  line  0.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,390,000"  and  insert 
"♦1300,000". 

On  page  62.  Une  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$16,860,000"  and  insert 
"$16,600,000". 

On  page  63,  line  18,  after  tbe  word  "ex- 


penses", strike  out  "$3,450,000"  and  insert 
"$3,400,000". 

On  page  63,  line  30,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", strike  out  "$36,623,000"  and  Insert 
"$36,000,000". 

On  page  62,  Une  33,  after  the  word  "Com- 
pliance", strike  out  "$44,600,000"  and  insert 
"$44,000,000". 

On  page  63,  line  36,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$815,000"  and  Insert 
"$800,000,000". 

On  page  63.  line  4,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$11,400,000"  and  inswt 
"$11,200,000". 

On  page  63,  Une  32,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,732,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,700,000". 

On  page  64,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$360,000"  and  insert 
"$360,000". 

On  page  66.  Une  6,  after  the  wcuxl  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$4,780,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,700,000". 

On  page  66,  Une  13,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$1,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,600,000". 

On  page  68.  line  0.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$3,160,000"  and  insert 
"$3,106,000". 

On  page  68,  after  Une  0.  insert: 

"Science  information  exchange",  $45,000; 

On  page  68,  line  17,  after  "$138,000",  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended." 

On  page  60,  after  line  17.  Insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows : 

TITLE  m 

nSCAL    YEAK    1073    RXTBOACTIVX    PAT    COSTS 

Sec.  301.  For  costs  In  the  fiscal  year  1973 
arising  out  of  pay  Increases  granted  by  or 
pvirsuant  to  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Act  of  December  16,  1967 
(81  Stat.  640),  for  any  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
available  Immediately,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  determined  as  herein- 
after provided  In  this  title,  but  no  appropria- 
tion, fund,  limitation,  or  authorization  may 
be  Increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  cost 
to  such  appropriation,  fond,  limitation,  or 
authorization  related  to  Increased  compen- 
sation pursuant  to  such  statutes. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  any  officer  referred  to 
In  section  303  of  this  title  shaU  determine 
that  be  has  exhausted  the  possibUltles  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  pay  increases,  first, 
through  the  use  of  the  unobligated  balances 
of  the  fiscal  year  1073  appropriations,  funds, 
limitations,  or  authorizations  properly 
chargeable  with  the  costs  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
which  are  hereby  restored  and  made  avaU- 
able for  this  purpose,  and,  secondly,  through 
the  use  of  the  corresponding  appropriations, 
funds,  Umltatlons,  or  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1074,  he  shaU  certUy  the  addition- 
al amount  required  to  meet  such  costs  for 
each  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  au- 
thorization tmder  his  administrative  control. 
and  the  amounts  so  certified  shaU  be  added  to 
the  pertinent  appropriation,  fund,  limitation, 
or  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1074: 
Provided,  That  any  certlflcatlon  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  by  an  officer 
In  or  under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shaU  be  valid  only  when 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  303.  For  the  piuTXJses  of  the  certifica- 
tions authorized  by  section  302  of  this  title, 
the  following  officers  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
administrative  control  of  appropriations, 
funds,  limitations,  or  authorlaatlons  avail- 
able within  their  respective  orgftnlsatton 
units — 

(a)  the  legislative  branch: 

The  Clerk  of  the  House; 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

The  Librarian  of  Congress; 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 

The  Public  Printer; 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court; 

The  chairman  of  any  commission  Ln  or 
under  the  leg:islatlve  branch. 

(b)  the  Judiciary: 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 

The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  For  the  executive  branch: 

The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  or 
corporation  In  or  under  the  executive  branch. 

(d)  For  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Sec.  304.  Obligations  or  expenditures  In- 
cxirred  for  pay  increases  and  related  costs 
pursuant  to  this  title.  shaU  not  be  regarded 
or  reported  as  violations  of  section  3670  of 
the  Tievlsed  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  TJS.C. 
665). 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Amounts  made  avaUable  by 
this  title  shall  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  appropriation  fund,  Umltatlon. 
or  authorization  to  which  such  amounts  are 
added. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Government  as  of  June  30.  1074:  Provided, 
That  no  appropriation  made  by  this  title 
ShaU  be  warranted  after  August  15.  1974 

(c)  A  complete  report  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  or  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  September  15,  1074. 
by  the  officers  described  In  section  303  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  who  shaU  compUe  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  consolidated  report  not 
later  than  October  16,  1974. 

On  page  72.  line  30.  change  the  Title  num- 
ber from  "m"  to  "IV". 

On  page  73,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "301"  to 
"401". 

On  page  72.  at  the  beginning  of  line  25. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "302"  to 
"402". 

On  pag:e  73.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "303"  to 
"403". 

On  page  73.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "304"  to 
"404". 

On  page  73.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  16. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "805"  to 
"405". 

On  page  73.  after  line  20.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion. asfoUows: 

Sec  406.  Section  718  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1974  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presideit,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frcHn  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  a  long  statement 
on  the  second  supplement'-l.  However, 
I  do  wish  to  oorimend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  smd  the  staff  of  that 
committee  for  their  diligence  in  prepar- 
ing this  bill  to  be  reported  out  at  this 
time.  Having  worked  closely  with  Sena- 
tor McClellan  and  the  committee  staff 
for  many  years,  I  sun  not  surprised  at 
the  expeditious,  yet  careful,  manner  In 
which  this  bill  has  been  handled. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an  im- 
portant characteristic  of  this  bill,  like 
others  we  have  considered  in  the  recent 
past,  is  the  request  for  funds  to  com- 
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pensate  for  Inflation-related  ooets.  In 
the  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  area,  over  90  percent 
of  the  entire  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  reflects  inflation-related 
expenditures.  Central  In  this  re^rd  Is  the 
$586.5  million  additional  recommended 
for  the  child  nutrition  and  food  stamp 
programs.  The  escalating  costs  of  food 
and  the  rising  price  of  energy  needed  to 
produce  this  food  have  had  a  aajor  im- 
pact on  these  programs. 

The  reasons  for  dramatic  price  in- 
creases In  the  food  area  are  many.  Too 
often,  however,  there  Is  a  tendeocy  to  put 
major  blame  on  the  Amerlcaa  farmer 
when  such  increases  occur  In  food-re- 
lated programfi.  I  believe  thl«  Is  Ixith  im- 
Just  and  unwise.  I  know  something  of 
the  great  contribution  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  makes  to  the  well-being  of 
this  country.  And  he  has  don^  so,  not 
only  out  of  his  own  self-lnteres*  but  also 
with  a  keen  awareness  of  his  soiletal  re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  no  doubts  that  the 
American  farmer  will  continue  to  seek 
to  supply  our  Nation,  and  actlvties  such 
as  the  child  nutrition  program,  iwith  the 
needed  agricultural  products  at  the  low- 
est costs  commensurate  with  his  expenses 
and  his  Justified  expectation  of  making  a 
decent  return  on  his  labor. 

Inflation-related  costs  are  als^  evident 
in  other  sections  of  the  bill.  In  ^e  State. 
Justice.  Commerce,  Judiciary,  an^  related 
agencies  portion  approximately  $19  mil- 
lion of  the  $47.8  million  requ«(pted.  or 
about  40  percent  of  the  latter  fcmoimt. 
can  be  attributed  either  dlrectjf  or  In- 
directly to  inflationary  pressures. 

In  the  foreign  assistance  areai  the  en- 
tire amount  recommended  for  additional 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  is'wholely 
attributable  to  the  inflation  Viat  has 
become  a  worldwide  phenomencfi  in  the 
aftermath  of  dramatic  Increase^  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodttles  and 
energy  supplies. 

In  the  area  of  social  welfare,  spme  $44 
million  In  Increased  benefits  is  provided 
for  coal  miners  disabled  by  blatk  lung 
disease.  Such  benefits  are  tied  to  Fed- 
eral pay  levels  and  go  up  autonjatlcally 
as  salaries  for  Federal  white  collar  work- 
ers are  Increased. 

In  the  transportation  portlott  of  the 
bill.  Inflation  Is  reflected  in  additional 
appropriations  to  cover  the  costs  of  Coast 
Guard  retired  pay  and  in  Peder^  grants 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, otherwise  known  as  Ai»trak. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  point  further. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  negative  impact 
splraling  Inflation  Is  having  on  our  ef- 
forts to  exercise  fiscal  responsIMity  and 
to  provide  funding  for  the  many  worth- 
while programs  mentioned  in  this  bill. 
Unless  a  way  Is  found  to  control  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollar  will  be  spent 
trying  to  maintain  our  footli«  on  a 
slippery  downward  slope.  The  substan- 
tive programs  which  should  receive  the 
bulk  of  attention  will  suffer  accordingly. 

Several  substantive  programs  deserve 
mention.  The  committee  recommends  a 
line  item  amount  of  $100  million  for  dis- 
aster relief  to  accommodate,  on  a  timely 
basis,  the  anticipated  Federal  relief  that 
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will  be  granted  In  those  States  devastated 
by  the  recent  tornadoes. 

Disaster  relief  funds  are  also  recom- 
mended for  recent  flooding  and  storm 
damage— $20  million  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  afid  $100  million  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided $100  million  total  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  funds  to 
deal  with  unemployment  particularly  in 
areas  of  the  country  hard  hit  by  Jobless- 
ness. Additional  moneys  are  provided  to 
Initiate  new  programs  in  the  areas  of 
health  services  delivery  and  controlling 
child  abuse. 

In  transportation,  the  committee  pro- 
vides substantial  funding  for  planning 
the  reorganization  of  a  number  of  bank- 
rupt railroads  operating  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  The  reorganization 
was  mandated  by  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  major  part  of  this  Defense  supple- 
mental requests  funds  to  provide  for  re- 
cent pay  raises,  increased  postal  rates. 
Increased  costs  of  goods  and  services. 
Middle  East  payback  and  certain  readi- 
ness Items.  One  of  the  bigger  items  Is  for 
increased  cost  of  petroleima  for  all  of  the 
services. 

The  committee  had  very  little  choice 
but  to  provide  funds  for  those  fact-of-life 
Increases  such  as  pay  raises,  increased 
costs  because  of  inflation,  the  Middle 
East  payback,  and  Increased  petroleum 
costs.  However,  reductions  could  be  made 
in  other  programs  where  existing  pro- 
curements are  in  progress  and  can  be 
continued  in  flscal  year  1975.  It  was  in 
the  latter  area  that  signlflcant  reduc- 
tions were  accomplished.  In  those  Items 
funded  the  committee  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  flscal  year  1975  request  and 
make  appropriate  reductions.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends an  approximately  20  percent  or 
$1,393,550,000  reduction  In  the  funds  re- 
quested. For  the  most  part.  I  feel  that 
these  funds  represent  programs  and 
projects  that  should  be  considered  In  the 
regular  appropriations  bill  rather  than 
this  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  let  me  reiter- 
ate the  central  theme  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. Inflation,  with  all  Its  attendant 
problems.  Is  eroding  our  capacity  to  deal 
eflTectlvely  with  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
country.  We  must  ftnd  a  way  to  bring  It 
under  control.  The  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  our  country  depends  on  oiu" 
ability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  an  additional 
spending  authority  of  $11.1  billion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct.  That 
Is  the  total  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  com- 
mittee recommends.  In  round  flgures,  $9.8 
billion  of  that  $11.1  billion  request. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  this  $11.1 
rect. 
billion    additional    spending    authority 


sought  by  the  administration  over  and 
above  the  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  the  measure? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Ls  over  and  above 
all  appropriations  made  to  date  for  tlUa 
flscal  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  over 
and  above  all  appropriations  made  tn 
date? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  of  It;  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  over  and  above  all  appropria- 
tions that  have  already  been  made  to 
date. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  tbe 
Senator  from  Arkansas  have  available 
the  flgure  giving  the  total  appropriations 
made  to  date,  not  Including  this  amount' 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  them 
immediately  available,  no.  However,  we 
can  get  them  in  a  few  moments  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
While  we  are  waiting  for  those  figures! 
perhaps  I  might  ask  one  or  two  addi- 
tional questions  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  will  be  fine 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  On  page  43 
of  the  committee  r^wrt  is  a  figure  of 
$15  milll(xi  for  Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction assistance.  The  administration 
requested  $54  million,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $15  million.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly assume  that  none  of  these  funds 
are  targeted  for  aid  in  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
note,  the  blU  at  page  73,  section  404,  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  awropriated  In  this 
act  shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  that  Is,  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  law  Itself  prohibits  any  funds 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  $15  million  Is  to  be  used  pri- 
marily for  the  relief  of  refugees  and  war 
victims. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  main 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
that  none  of  these  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  note  from  the  reply  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  on  page 
73  of  the  bill  the  matter  Is  spelled  out 
specifically. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  prohibited  by 
law.  If  any  funds  were  used  in  North 
Vietnam  imder  this  provision  it  would  be 
In  violation  of  the  statute.  It  Is  prohib- 
ited by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  $15  mil- 
lion for  assistance  is  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  refugees  and  war  victims.  Pri- 
marily, that  Is  what  it  is  for.  The  budget 
request  is  for  $54  million.  However,  we 
reduced  that  amount  to  $15  million  and 
provided  that  none  of  It  could  be  used  to 
aid  North  Vietnam  or  for  the  recon- 
struction of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
fine.  I  am  certainly  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  written  Into 
the  statute  under  section  404  that  none 
of  the  fimds  appropriated  in  this  act 
shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam— namely,  North 
Vietnam. 
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I  think  that  is  very  desirable  and  very 
important. 

I  was  astonished  last  year  when  the 
adm^tration  stated  that  it  would 
mjoest  funds  to  reconstruct  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  certainly  assiire 
the  Senator  that  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  views  regarding  any  such 
proposal.  I  would  strongly  and  vehe- 
mently oppose  any  proposal  for  us  to  aid 
North  Vietnam  in  any  fashion.  That  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  language,  and  we 
speelflcally  prohibit  its  use  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  bill  carry  the  section  it  does,  which 
was  Included  at  the  request  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  did  a  very  good 
Job  for  the  taxpayers  last  year  when. 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  it  went 
on  record  as  being  against  supplying 
any  funds  to  North  Vietnam,  even 
though  the  President  and  other  admin- 
istration officials  said  that  they  were 
going  to  request  fimds  to  reconstruct 
North  Vietnam.  This  further  ties  down 
the  fact  that  such  funds  are  not  going 
to  be  made  available  by  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  ties  down  the 
fact  so  far  as  funds  appropriated  in  this 
bill  are  concerned,  and  very  siieciflcally 
so. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas another  question  in  regard  to  the 
administering  of  the  public  debt?  I  no- 
tice on  page  109  of  the  report  that  the 
committee  recommends  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $2  million  for  activi- 
ties under  the  heading  "Administering 
the  Public  Debt."  I  am  wondering  why 
additional  fimds  are  needed  to  adminis- 
ter the  debt.  I  knoW  that  the  debt  Is 
going  up.  The  figures  are  going  up.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  think  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  would  increase. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  refer  this  question  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA),  since  that  item  comes  within  the 
part  of  the  bill  handled  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  Is  chairman. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  Is  a  mandatory 
item,  because  of  the  additional  costs  In- 
curred In  performing  public  debt  opera- 
tions and  to  relmbm^e  paying  agents  for 
redemptions  of  savings  type  securities. 
"Hie  funds  are  for  additional  printing 
costs  and  increased  postal  costs  are  items 
that  substantially  made  up  this  partic- 
ular amount.  The  were  not  anticipated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  note  from 
the  report  that  in  1974  the  appropria- 
tion to  date  had  been  $77  million;  then 
another  $2  million  was  recommended 
Just  to  administer  the  public  debt.  That 
makes  a  total  of  $79  milUwi.  Does  the 
Senator  have  a  major  breakdown  of 
What  that  large  sum  would  be  for? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  I  can  find  It  in 
me  hearings,  because  I  went  into  that 
questlOTi  thoroughly. 

I  have  It  right  here.  The  proposed  sup- 
plemental   appropriation    of    $4,130,000 


was  to  provide  for  the  following:  $1,800,- 
000  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  for  operating  costs;  $450,000  to 
reimburse  pajrlng  agents  for  redemptions 
of  savings  type  securities  subject  to  a 
fee. 

The  amount  of  $1,880,000  is  required 
to  pay  increases  authorized  by  Execu- 
tive Orders  11691  and  11739. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  flgure 
that  I  am  looking  at  is  on  page  109  of 
the  committee  report,  which  gives  a  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  The 
estimate  was  $2,250,000  for  programs  and 
we  recCHnmend  $2  million,  a  reduction  of 
$250,000  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  It 
gives  the  Increased  cost  of  administra- 
tion at  $2  million. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, the  need  for  supplemental  funds 
for  this  particular  agency  was  caused 
by  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  postage 
and  shipping  fees,  a  heavier  workload 
than  anticipated,  cost-of-living  salary 
increases  and  generally  higher  cost  of 
goods  and  services. 

Now,  postage  and  shipping  costs  in 
1974  will  be  more  than  double  those  of 
1973.  During  the  flrst  6  months  of  this 
year  they  were  $1,400,000,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  $1,300,000  cost  for  the  full 
1973  fiscal  year. 

A  major  factor  was  the  abrogation  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  a  longstanding 
agreement  by  which  securities  were  ship- 
ped by  registered  mall  at  the  fourth- 
class  postage  rate.  In  1973,  notice  was 
given  that  first-class  postage  would  be 
required  for  all  registered  mall  ship- 
ments effective  July  1,  1973.  Since  ship- 
ment of  securities  required  the  protec- 
tion of  registered  mail,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  postal  costs. 

The  large  volume  of  marketable  issues 
generated  by  the  high  Interest  rates  has 
also  had  an  impact  on  shipping  expense. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  the 
point  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  total 
flgure  given  Just  a  little  while  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  exceeds  sub- 
stantially the  committee  reconunenda- 
tlon,  the  committee  recommendation  be- 
ing $2  million. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  I  indicated,  the  $2 
million  to  which  the  Senator  alludes 
Is  only  for  program  expenses  which  I 
have  detailed  here.  The  balance  of  $1,- 
880,000  is  for  increased  pay  costs  under 
title  n  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  point 
I  am  confused  about  is  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $2  million, 
but  the  figures  given  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  add  up  to  $3 -something. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  total,  under  tlUe 
I  of  the  bill,  is  $2  million  and  under  title 
n  there  is  $1.8  million  for  increased  pay 
costs.  These  are  reflected  on  pages  109 
and  141  of  committee  report  No.  93-814. 

Mr.  HARRY  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  looking 
at  page  109  of  the  report.  Are  we  talking 
about  the  same  item? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  looking  at  both 
page  109  and  page  141  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Anyway, 
the  cost  of  administering  the  debt,  Just 
to  administer  the  debt.  Is  $77  million  that 


has  been  appropriated  to  date,  plus 
another  $2  million  that  the  committee 
recommends  in  tills  supplemental? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  For  all  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  So  It  Is  a 
total  of  $79  million  to  administer  the 
debt? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  for  all  activities 
of  the  Bureau  including  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  division. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  happen  to  have  available  the 
number  of  personnel  involved  in  han- 
dling the  debt? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  have  It.  The  total 
number  of  permanent  positions  in  the 
Bureau  is  2,554.  None  of  the  supplemental 
funds  are  for  increasing  personnel. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  to 
administer  the  debt? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct,  for 
all  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Of  course, 
the  figures  we  have  been  discussing  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  taking  It  from  memory, 
in  the  1974  budget  is  $29  billion.  Is  there 
an  increase  in  the  supplemental  for  the 
interest  on  the  debt? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  supplemental  for  the  increased  in- 
terest during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  pre- 
sumably the  total  interest  charges  will 
be  the  $29  billion  flgure? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  That  is  taken 
care  of  as  a  permanent,  indefinite  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  that 
figure  in  itself  of  $29  billion 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  was  $29.1  billion, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  for  fiscal  year 
1975  it  wUl  increase  to  $30.5  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $30.5  bil- 
lion; and  that  estimate,  I  assume,  was 
made  prior  to  the  time  that  we  hit  11- 
percent  interest  rates.  10-percent  inter- 
est rates,  or  even  9-percent  interest 
rates? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  the  $29.1  billion 
estimate  was  made  before,  in  December 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  When  the 
prime  rate  was  substantially  less  than 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Although 
the  rate  that  the  Gtoverrunent  paid  at 
that  time  was  probably  not  too  much 
less  than  what  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing now. 

Of  course,  the  Grovemment  is  not  pay- 
ing, so  far  as  I  know,  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent for  money  now.  I  Imow  it  paid  over 
9  percent  at  one  point. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  assume  the 
government  is  paying  more  now  than  it 
did  a  year  ago,  or  during  the  course  of  the 
last  flscal  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  the  fig- 
ure in  the  new  budget  provides  for  an  in- 
crease, then,  of  about  $1.4  billion  for 
interest  charges? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  budget. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  have  Just 
one  additional  question  in  regard  to  the 
supplemental  for  Postal  Servlee.  I  do  not 
know  whom  I  should  address  that  ques- 
tion to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  that  comes  imder 
my  jurisdiction.  I  shall  be  gla<I  to  answer 
any  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  committee  reccanmends  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  Postal  Service,  although  it 
was  only  a  month  or  so  ago,  aivery  short 
time  ago.  at  least,  that  the  p<}stage  rate 
was  Increased  from  8  cents  to  10  cents. 
Yet  In  addition  to  that,  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  $200  million  iqore  In  this 
supplemental. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  argued  lery  vigor- 
ously with  the  Postal  Service  against  this 
particular  request  in  the  hearings,  and 
that  appears  starting  on  psige€13  of  the 
hearings. 

My  contention  was  that  It  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  during  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Reorganization  Act  that 
the  Postal  Service  should  coine  in  and 
have  Congress  appropriate  «ut  of  the 
general  Treasury  for  deficits  that  they 
might  have  in  the  operation  of  the  Postal 
System. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  was 
my  imderstandlng. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  I 
made  that  argimient.  In  fact,  ithat  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  reccHiimended  a 
reduction  of  $30  million  from  their  re- 
quest. 

I  asked  them  to  cite  a  pertloular  provi- 
sion in  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
allowed  them  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  appropriations  out  of  tiie  general 
Treasury,  rather  than  througlj  Increased 
postal  revenues,  and  they  cite<f  some  law. 
I  had  a  legal  argument  duringf  the  hear- 
ings with  the  Postal  Service.  1 1  did  not 
agree  with  their  interpretation,  which 
was  to  the  eflfect  that  they  c^uld  come 
in  and  ask  for  this. 

The  $230  million  which  thfy  are  re- 
questing is  being  justified  by  ihdr  say- 
ing to  us  that  they  asked  for  the  rate 
increase  to  be  effective  January  5.  1974. 
but  that  the  Coet  of  Living  Cbuncil  did 
not  allow  the  postal  rate  Increase  to 
be  effective  until  March  2,  1994.  It  was 
during  those  3  months,  they  contend, 
that  this  $230  million  deficit  wats  created. 
They  are  asking  us  to  make  it  up.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I  cited  to 
the  people  from  the  Postal  Service  that 
if  they  had  any  deficit,  they  also  had  a 
bond  issue  authority  which  was  granted 
them  by  Congress  and  that  they  could 
issue  bonds  to  cover  this  deficit  and  re- 
coup this  particular  money  through  the 
sale  of  bonds. 

I  opened  up  many  avenues  for  them 
but  they  were  adamant  in  their  position 
that  Congress  had  to  appropriate  an  ad- 
ditional $230  million  to  cover  this  partic- 
ular deficit.  This  was  explained  to  the 
subcommittee  and  as  well  as  to  the  full 
committee. 

The  alternative  we  have  now  is — do  we 
relegate  them  to  recouping  a  deficit  of 
$230  million,  as  they  say,  from  reductions 
of  postal  service,  or  do  we  now  appro- 
priate the  money? 


They  need  the  money  right  now.  they 
say:  otherwise,  they  will  be  operating  at 
a  deficit  which  was  never  intended.  So 
Uiat  was  the  quandry  we  were  In  when  we 
considered  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  quandary  of  the  Senator.  The 
point  which  suggests  Itself  to  me  Is  that 
the  postal  user  has  faced  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  mailing  costs  from  8  cents 
on  a  letter  to  10  cents  a  letter.  On  top  of 
that,  the  general  taxpayer  is  being  called 
upon  to  supplement  that  to  the  extent 
of  $200  million.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico — he  mentioned  a  de- 
ficit— except  for  the  $200  million,  is  the 
Postal  Service  operating  on  a  balanced 
budget? 

B4r.  MONTOYA.  No,  It  is  not.  We  still 
have  to  give  them  additional  moneys 
which  we  obligated  ourselves  to  do,  for 
10  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  the  addi- 
tional money  based  on  a  formula? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  it  is.  It  is  a  fixed 
formula.  Ten  percent  of  the  1971  appro- 
priation until  1980. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  the 
budget  request  of  1971  must  have  been 
for  $14  billion  because  I  notice  that  we 
have  already  appropriated  $15  billion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  To  date,  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  a  total  of  $1,478,000,000  has  been 
appropriated,  exclusive  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion recommended  In  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  We  have 
already  appropriated  not  Including  this 
$200  mllUon.  $1,478,000,000.  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  that  is  as  I  stated 
It. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  that 
mean,  then 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  Is  the  first  deviation  from 
the  original  commitment  of  Congress  to 
spread  the  contribution  to  the  Postal 
Service  over  a  period  of  10  years  based 
on  the  1971  appropriation.  This  Is  the 
first  deviation  in  that  they  have  come  in 
for  $230  million  outside  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says 
that  this  Is  the  first  time  there  has  been 
a  deviation  from  the  original  legislation. 
Is  this  the  second  year  or  the  third  year 
that  the  legislation  has  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  was  effective  July  1,1971.  This 
is  the  first  deviation,  as  I  have  stated. 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  how 
many  years  has  it  been  in  effect,  the  leg- 
islation Itself?  Three  or  2  years? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Fiscal  year  1972  was 
the  first  year  that  we  provided  a  contri- 
bution pursuant  to  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  that  we 
have  provided  In  fiscal  1972  and  we  have 
provided  In  fiscal  1973 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  and  now  we  are 
In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  1974  Is 
when  they  came  In  with  the  request  to 
deviate  from  or  to  revise  what  Congress 
previously  had  done  in  regard  to  the 
Postal  Service? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  my  In- 
terpretation of  that  correct? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  I 
made  a  point  of  that  In  the  hearings  we 
conducted. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  did.  It  may  help  thloQ 
a  bit  there. 

Could  I  ask  the  Senator  this:  Prom 
the  hearings  he  held  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  Postal  Service,  has  the 
situation  Improved  both  financially  and 
servlcewise  since  the  new  method  of 
handling  the  postal  service  went  Into 
effect? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ran  a  check  in  my 
own  State  on  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
for  letters  to  reach  certain  towns  from 
other  towns.  I  had  several  Chambers  of 
Commerce  monitor  the  mail  and  en- 
dorse the  hour  of  deposit  and  the  hour 
of  receipt  respectively.  I  was  amased  to 
find  that  the  mail  service  has  really  gone 
down  tremendously  from  what  it  wu 
when  the  Oovemment  was  running  It 
as  a  Government  service. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  has  been 
any  improvement  in  the  service.  Wbtn 
we  conduct  the  hearings  on  the  regular 
bUl  shortly,  I  will  go  into  this  matter 
very  thoroughly.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
service  has  gone  down  In  quality  and 
timeliness. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yet  the  cost 
to  the  person  who  uses  the  mails  has  gone 
up  considerably,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  correct,  and 
it  win  go  up  a  little  more. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  has  juit 
gone  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  for  a  letter. 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  It  wu 
when  the  new  procedures  became  effec- 
tive but  I  would  guess  probably — ^what— 
around  6  cents,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  conunlttee  now  in 
the  Chamber,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOke).  He  haa 
been  conducting  hearings,  I  understand, 
very  thoroughly  on  this  particular  polnL 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming would  give  us  his  version  of  what 
Is  going  on. 

Mr.  McOEE.  As  Members  of  this  body 
perhaps  will  recall,  after  the  collapse  ol 
the  Christmas  maU  bulge  In  December 
1972 — that  was  a  year  ago  last  Decem- 
ber— a  near  disaster,  we  started  over- 
sight hearings  that  extended  from  that 
winter  imtU  early  last  fall,  into  every 
phase  of  the  new  Postal  Service. 

We  f  oimd  out  a  number  of  things  that 
were  judgment  errors  on  the  part  dS. 
management — errors  that  at  least  wen 
being  corrected  sorter  the  near  collapse 
of  the  mail  service  during  the  1973 
Christmas  season.  We  found  that  tbe 
transition  in  readjusting  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  postal  system  accounted  for 
delays  In  the  maU. 

None  of  It  makes  It  any  better  that 
way.  In  terms  of  explaining  It  to  some- 
body whose  letters  were  late.  But  It  doei 
explain  a  part  of  the  aches  and  paina 
of  a  changeover  in  Infrastructure. 

To  make  the  story  short,  the  net  reaaK 
was  that,  for  the  first  Christmas  at  aoT 
time  In  which  a  record  has  been  keptt 
during  the  last  Christmas  ttiere  was  oo 
backlog  of  Christmas  malL  That  Is  uniff 
this  system  or  the  preceding  systeoo,  un- 
der Jim  Parley  or  Larry  O'Brien  of 
whomever  you  want  to  select.  To  us.  that 
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was  tbe  first  surfe^iing  of  some  meas- 
urable improvement  in  the  mall  service. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
good  news. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  second  thing  was  an 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  manage- 
ment itself  In  the  Postal  Service.  Under 
the  present  Postmaster  General,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Postmaster  General  has 
popped  up  all  over  the  country,  un- 
announced. In  the  midst  of  post  ofiSces, 
to  ask  the  employees,  "What  would  you 
do?  What  do  we  need  to  know  that  would 
tighten  It  up  or  make  It  more  efficient 
or  more  effective?"  This  had  an  immeas- 
urable and  positive  effect  on  morale. 

I  would  Just  add  a  footnote  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  the  first-class  mall  in  this 
context.  The  maU  cannot  be  carried 
free.  As  the  Senator  knows,  everything 
else  in  this  coimtry  has  gone  up  precip- 
itately in  the  last  x  number  of  years,  and 
It  was  inevitable  that  postal  rates  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  accordingly,  or  you 
would  drop  service,  set  it  back,  or  shake 
the  money  tree  In  order  to  get  it.  When 
the  Postal  Service  increased  Its  rates  this 
past  year,  it  was  in  direct  response  to 
the  allowsmce  of  the  wage  increase  for 
all  postal  employees,  which  was  negoti- 
ated under  the  collective  security  agree- 
ments that  were  a  part  of  the  new  postal 
system.  Those  agreements  were  negoti- 
ated last  Jime,  and  that  cost  likewise 
required  finding  the  money  somewhere. 

The  percentage  that  the  rates  went 
up  was  not  out  of  line.  I  happened  to 
check  back  on  other  increases  that  took 
place.  We  had  a  3-cent  first-class  stamp 
for  a  great  many  years,  with  the  tax- 
payer taking  up  the  difference.  That  3- 
cent  stamp  was  still  in  effect  in  the  early 
1940's. 

A  1940  newspaper,  the  Omaha  World 
Herald,  that  Mrs.  McGee  found  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  our  trunks  when  we 
were  having  om-  perennial  attic  clean- 
ing this  winter,  during  one  of  those 
darker  days,  disclosed  a  food  ad  of  O.  P. 
Skaggs.  This  was  the  "hot-shot"  ad  on 
a  weekend.  It  was  milk  at  5  cents  a  quart, 
while  the  stamp  was  3  cents.  It  was  ham- 
burger at  9  cents  a  pound.  It  was  center- 
cut  porkchops  at  17  cents  a  pound. 

It  seems  like  somebody's  fantasy.  But 
if  we  add  up  what  those  items  are  costing 
now,  in  every  family's  budget,  we  begin 
to  get  the  relative  picture,  that  the  postal 
rates  have  not  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand  or  run  out  of  range  in  regard  to 
what  else  has  happened  in  our  co\mtry 
In  the  last  25  years. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  only  as  a  moderat- 
ing thought  In  one  way,  and  that  is  that 
with  all  that  remains  to  be  done  as  this 
Postal  System  makes  these  adjustments 
over,  the  committee  concluded  two  things 
about  which  it  feels  very  strongly.  One  is 
that  there  is  no  turning  back;  that  un- 
der the  old  post  office  system,  the  Con- 
gress, with  part-time  people,  15  minutes 
a  day,  tried  to  set  postal  rates,  depending 
upon  who  caugiit  them  last  in  the  lobby. 

We  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the 
new  mechanism  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  more  effective  and  efficient  postal 
operation.  But  we  said  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  that 
it  would  take  from  3  to  8  years  to  effect 
the  transition.  New  capital  Investments 
»re  now  underway.  New  bulk-handling 


facilities  are  on  the  boards.  There  is  a 
definite  step  forward. 

Mostly,  there  is  an  improvement  at 
management  in  the  point  of  view — 
namely,  the  career  people  are  being 
asked  to  have  sm  input  In  ideas,  in  re- 
sponsibility, in  declsioiunaking.  It  is  not 
cozUy  made  downtown  any  more. 

That  Is  a  little  on  the  hopeful  side.  But 
It  Is  going  to  take  time,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  have  discovered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLEIiliAN.  I  am  reminded  that 
the  time  for  this  discussion  is  coming  out 
of  the  1  hour  I  have  on  the  bill.  I  have 
about  10  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes,  and  I  hope  we  can 
conclude  in  that  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wonder  whether  we  can 
agree  to  mail  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
would  not  get  it  In  time  for  this  bill  to  be 
passed. 

[Laughter.l 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
made  a  most  Interesting  presentation, 
and  I  gather  that  he  is  encouraged.  He 
thinks  progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  believe  that  we  are 
making  progress,  in  relative  terms.  We 
are  getting  there. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  When  we 
equate  the  price  of  the  postage  stamp 
with  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  center- 
cut  porkchops  and  milk,  in  this  bill  is 
approximately  $2  billion  which  we  need 
to  add  on,  if  we  are  going  to  equate  it 
as  mentioned.  At  any  rate,  it  does  seem 
that  progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  work  is  still  cut  out 
for  us,  however. 

Mr.  President,  the  $200  million  appro- 
priation provided  for  in  this  bill  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  a  sound  financial  transition 
consistent  with  the  ratemaklng  policies 
intended  by  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

The  fact  that  a  supplemental  request 
for  $236  million  has  been  made  is  due  to 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Postal  Service,  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil's  declsicm  that  delayed  the  effective 
date  of  temporary  postage  rate  increases 
by  2  months  and  reduced  revenues  by 
$236  million.  Unfortunately,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  In  taking  this  action, 
moved  In  a  manner  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  an  earlier  decision  whereby  the 
Commission  permitted  the  latest  na- 
tional agreement  between  the  Service 
and  Its  workers  to  take  fiiU  effect.  That 
agreement's  cost  in  large  part  necessi- 
tated the  general  postage  rate  Increases 
requested  by  the  Postal  Service  last  Sep- 
tember 25. 

I  am  not  newly  arrived  at  this  point 
of  view.  Indeed,  last  November  13,  while 
the  matter  of  temporary  rate  increases 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU,  I  wrote  Director  John 
Diinlop  to  express  my  concern: 

The  Postal  Service  urgently  needs  the  rev- 
enues which  would  be  produced  by  thoae  In- 


creases. especlaUy  In  view  ot  the  National 
Labor  Agreement  involving  substantial  em- 
ployee Increases  which  was  signed  July  21, 
1973. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Dunlop : 

As  you  may  be  aware,  tbe  Poetal  Service 
Is  enjoined  by  law  to  become  seU-sufflclent 
by  1984.  Attempts  to  reduce  expendltiires 
by  cutting  service  early  this  year  produced 
Incontrovertible  evidence  that  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Congress  wUl  countenance 
less  than  adequate  postal  service.  Tbe  VS. 
Postal  Service  has  no  alternative  but  to  In- 
stitute a  temporary  rate  Increase  which  It 
win  ask  the  Postal  Rate  CommlBslon  to  make 
permanent. 

The  Commission  had  the  authority, 
which  it  exercised,  to  affect  the  Postal 
Service  request,  of  course.  But  its  action 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Service 
needs  the  income,  else  it  will  have  to  face 
the  impalatable  choice  of  reducing  its 
service  to  the  public. 

The  real  problem  lies  In  the  economy. 
Consider  that  every  1-cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  gasoline  per  gallon  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1.5  million  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's cost  of  doing  business.  Consider,  to 
go  back  to  the  national  agreement,  that 
meeting  the  payroll  now  costs  the  Serv- 
ice about  $365  million  every  2  weeks  and 
will  jump  by  about  $35  million  every  pay- 
roll period  next  fiscal  year,  because  of 
cost-of-living  increases. 

The  Postal  Service  management  may 
have  been  guilty  of  a  good  many  errors 
in  judgment  in  starting  up  this  huge  new 
establishment,  now  in  its  third  year.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  not  even  the 
Postal  Service  can  be  blamed  for  Infla- 
tion or  the  cost  of  living. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council's  action  represented  but  a 
2-percent  reduction  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's total  budget.  And  so  it  did.  But  if 
we  consider  that  the  Service  now  Is  de- 
livering at  the  rate  of  91  billion  pieces  of 
mail  a  year,  and  gaining  a  million  pieces 
a  year  at  least,  it  becomes  apparent  what 
a  2-percent  reduction  in  service  mlf^t 
mean.  It  could  be  roughly  2  blUion  pieces 
of  mail  delayed. 

It  could  possibly  mean,  save  for  the 
no-cut  contracts  in  force  with  the  postal 
imlons,  the  laying  off  of  23,000  postal  em- 
ployees. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
passed  in  1970.  of  course,  there  was  no 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  thus  no  pro- 
vision specifically  covering  the  circum- 
stance its  decisions  have  given  rise  to. 
But  the  law  does  provide  that: 

Such  sunxs  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  a 
sound  financial  transition  for  tbe  Poetal 
Service  and  a  rate  poUcy  consistent  with 
chapter  36  of  this  title  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal-year  limitation. 

Clearly,  there  is  authority  for  this  ap- 
propriation. Clearly,  it  is  needed.  The 
Postal  Service  is  still  in  the  transitional 
stage  estabhshed  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act:  a  transitional  period  which 
Senators  might  recall  this  body  believed 
should  be  extended  indefinitely.  More  re- 
cently, in  its  report  on  an  investlgatlan 
of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  observed 
that: 

Rising  costs,  which  affect  the  entire  econ- 
omy as  well  as  the  X5B.  Postal  Service,  re- 
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quli«  that  we  continually  reaaaeae  how  w«  are 
going  to  meet  revenue  need*  .  .  .  But  the 
forces  at  work  today  require  that  the  laaues 
be  carefully  weighed  to  determine,  for  in- 
Btance,  whether  the  adjuatment  period  to  full 
rates  should  be  extended  or  whether  the 
Postal  Service's  payment  or  sufcsldy  should 
be  Increased  In  the  public  inter«Bt. 

I  emphasize  the  lost  words  of  that  pas- 
sage, public  Interest.  That,  Mi-.  President. 
Is  what  Is  at  stake  here.  Earlier  I  said  the 
choice  was  between  appropriating  these 
funds  or  the  unpalatable  oae  of  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  postal  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  truth,  that  second  alternative  is 
not  just  unpalatable  but  totally  unac- 
ceptable. The  sum  appropriated  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  should  l?e  $236  mil- 
lion. I  regret  the  succession  of  cuts  which 
have  reduced  It  to  the  $200  million  level. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  a 
final  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  later. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  me  earlier  about  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  for  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  total  amount 
we  have  appropriated.  In  ^propriatlon 
bills  prior  to  this  bill.  Is  $169,443,172,000 
in  budget  authority.  That  Is  money  that 
we  appropriated  through  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

The  rest  of  the  budget  was  permanent 
and  bEurkdoor  spending,  over  which  the 
committee  had  no  control.  As  the  Senator 
will  recall,  we  had  reduced  the  budget 
authority  some  $3.3  billion  below  the 
budget  request.  The  amount  In  this 
pending  bill  Is  for  more  than  $9  billion, 
which  will  make  the  total  awroprlatlons. 
If  this  bill  1.-.  passed,  about  $179  bUlion. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  appreci- 
ate that.  The  figure  I  am  trying  to  get 
Is  the  total  spending  figure.  How  much 
will  the  Qovemment  spend?  As  I  recall, 
the  administration  came  In  with  a  re- 
quest for  flBcal  1974  of  $269  Ulllon.  Is  this 
$11  billion  on  top  of  the  $2«9  billion? 

Mr.  McCXJELLAN.  The  revised  outlay 
according  to  the  budget  was  estimated 
to  be  $270  bUUon  plus. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Now  we  are 
getting  to  it.  This  is  $11  bUllon  more,  on 
top  of  the  $270  bUUon?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  amount  Is  In- 
cluded. I  am  advised  by  the  staff,  in  the 
$270  billion  outlay  estimate  0gure. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  that  the  supplemental  we 
are  voting  on  today  in  May  1974  is  In- 
cluded? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  get  the  amwer 
for  the  Senator  In  Just  a  few  minutes.  I 
will  let  someone  else  use  some  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  tl«B  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
take  more  than  3  minutes,  but  I  believe 
that  what  the  committee  has  dbne  under 
the  gifted  guidance  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson), who  Is  es- 
pecially concerned  here,  and  with  much 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClillan).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxmc),  tbe  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  CorroN) ,  and 


the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooki),  who  carried  the  ball  in  a 
personal  sense  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, is  to  do  something  for  the 
unemployed,  the  underemployed,  and  the 
poor. 

I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  with 
the  response  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  a  number  of  requests 
which  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
made  in  testimony  on  March  27  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  HEW-Labor  Ap- 
propriations of  that  committee,  for  sup- 
plemental funds  for  this  fiscal  year.  1974, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed,  under- 
employed and  poor  persons. 

Specifically  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  Include  the  fol- 
lowing Items  in  H.R.  14013,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill — 
$364.5  million  for  the  summer  youth  Job 
program  under  the  transitional  and 
other  authorities  of  the  new  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973,  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
la.st  December  23,  as  noted  at  page  62  of 
the  committee  report,  and  Included  gen- 
erally at  page  16  of  the  blU. 

Together  with  the  $91.4  million  in 
carried  over  funds,  this  could  provide 
878,000  9- week  opportunities  this  sum- 
mer for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  14  to  21  years  of  age,  with  public 
agencies  along  the  lines  of  last  sunmier's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  Job 
program.  The  administration  requested 
and  the  House  bill  includes  only  $208.6 
million,  whlnh  together  with  the  $91.4 
million  in  carried  over  funds,  is  not 
enough  even  to  maintain  last  year's  level 
of  approximately  709,200  Job  slots. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  pro- 
vide an  aggregate  program  for  this  sum- 
mer of  875,000  opportunities  and  $455  9 
million  exceeding  by  160.800  opportuni- 
ties and  $155.9  million  last  summer's 
levels.  It  will  take  us  a  substantial  dis- 
tance toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
cities  for  an  aggregate  of  1,111,483  op- 
portimltles,  as  documented  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cltles-U.S.  Conference 
of  Biayors,  as  the  number  which  could  be 
effectively  used.  I  had  originally  re- 
quested $556,295,082  which  together  with 
the  $91.4  million  would  have  provided 
the  1,111,483  Job  slots  as  10-week  oppor- 
tunities— $15.0  million  for  recreational 
support  for  younger  poor  youth,  basically 
the  level  of  last  year's  program,  and 
$20  million  for  transportation  assist- 
ance, an  Increase  over  the  $1.7  million 
level  of  last  year,  as  noted  at  page  62  of 
the  report,  and  Included  generally  at 
page  16  of  the  bill.  The  admlnistrfttlon 
did  not  request  and  the  House  did  not 
Include  any  funds  for  these  purposes. 
The  League  of  Cities  documented  a  need 
for  $26.2  million  and  $3.9  million  for 
these  purposes  respectively. 

I  was  Joined  by  20  Senators  in  seeking 
these  funds  In  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
April  23,  1974.  urging  the  administration 
to  meet  these  needs  under  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  law,  and  by  25  Senators  In  a 
previous  letter  to  the  President  dated 
March  28.  urging  that  the  needs  be  met 
under  the  then  applicable  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  per  hour.  Joining  me  in  those 
letters  were  Senators  Abourjbzk,  Bayh, 


Bkall,  BaooKf,  Buroick.  Case,  Clau, 
CRANSTOir,  Gravxl,  Hart,  Hakkki.l,  Hath- 
away,    HUMPHRTV,     KeNKEDT,     MaTBIAS, 

McGovERN,  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskh, 
Nelson,  Ruiicoff,  Stafford.  Taft,  Tuh- 
vxY,  and  Wn.UAUS. 

The  $825  million  for  public  service  em- 
ployment generally  under  the  transi- 
tional and  other  provisioDs  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Traioiog 
Act  of  1973.  as  noted  at  page  61  of  the 
report  and  pa^e  16  of  the  bUl.  The  ad- 
ministration had  requested  $250  milUon 
and  the  House  appropriated  $500  miUicn, 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's 
recommendation  meets  the  request  made 
by  Senators  Kennzdt,  Cranston,  Nklsoh, 
MoNDALB,  Pebcv,  Hart,  and  Bath,  for  an 
additional  $350  million,  in  which  I  joined, 
as  well  as  other  requests  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion could  provide  as  many  as  117,800  an- 
nual slots,  as  opposed  to  35,700  under  the 
administration's  plans  and  also  provides 
an  effective  transitional  program  from 
the  existing  to  the  new  program — $7  mil- 
lion for  the  current  legal  services  pro- 
gram under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  related  programs  to  sup- 
plement the  $71.5  million  already  avail- 
able under  the  regular  appropriation* 
bill,  as  noted  at  page  77  of  the  report  and 
page  24  of  the  bill.  This  substantially 
meets  the  request,  in  which  I  was  Joined 
by  Senators  Case  and  Brooke,  for  $10J 
niiiUon  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  until  the  new  national  legal 
services  corporation  is  fully  operative. 
Legislation  to  create  such  a  corporation 
is  still  being  considered  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  Neither  the  adntlnls- 
tration  nor  the  House  Included  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  by  the  com- 
mittee demonstrates  a  continued  sensi- 
tivity in  the  Congre.'^s  to  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
poor  in  the  face  of  still  unacceptable 
unemployment  and  other  hardships,  ag- 
gravated by  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
economic  downturn  generally.  It  should 
be  particularly  reassuring  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  programs  who  live  in 
the  ghettos,  barrios,  and  rural  poverty 
pockets — In  New  York  and  elsewhere— 
where  unemployment  among  teenagers 
ranges  from  30  to  40  percent — a  a  sign 
that  the  national  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  as  expressed  in  the  sum- 
mer Jobs  and  recreation  program  ind 
the  vital  legal  services  effort,  will  be 
pushed  forward. 

Mr.  President,  since  these  funds  will 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tion of  unemployment  criteria  as  of  the 
time  that  they  actually  reach  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  It  is  Impossible 
at  this  time  to  indicate  precisely  the 
amount  of  benefits  to  New  York  City 
and  other  areas  in  New  York  State  or 
any  other  area  in  the  country. 

However,  it  Is  clear,  as  noted  at  page 
62  of  the  report,  that  no  area  will  receive 
less  for  summer  jobs — and  the  same 
should  be  true  in  respect  to  recreation 
and  transportation— than  It  did  last  year 
and  most  areas  will  receive  more.  Last 
year's  levels  are  .set  forth  in  the  League 
of  Cities-Conference  of  Mayors  materiali 
vfrhlch  accompanied  the  letter  to  the 
President  dated  April  23.  1974  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 
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Again,  with  respect  to  public  service 
employment  funds,  as  a  general  rule. 
States  will  share  similarly  in  the  overall 
increase  of  82,100  jobs  available  xmder 
tbe  committee's  recommendation  above 
the  35,700  Jobs  available  under  the  ad- 
ministration's plans. 

These  provisions  are  thus  very  crucial 
in  meeting  the  imemployment  situation 
in  New  York  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
According  to  Industrial  Commissioner  of 
New  York  State,  Louis  Levlne,  the  im- 
employment rate  for  the  State  was  6.2 
percent  in  January  and  February  and 
for  the  city  was  6.9  percent  in  January 
and  6.4  percent  In  February.  This  com- 
pares with  rates  of  5.6  percent  for  Janu- 
ary and  5.7  percent  for  February  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  These  New  York  and 
national  figures  are  based  on  a  new 
method  of  determining  unemploynaent 
developed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

With  respect  to  legal  services,  I  note 
that  the  New  York  City  program,  con- 
ducted by  CALS — Community  Action  for 
Legal  Services — has  had  a  budget  of  $5.4 
million  armually  for  each  of  the  last  3 
years.  C^urrent  shortages  have  forced  a 
cutback  of  staff,  and  the  closing  of 
neighborhood  offices,  as  well  as  other 
difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these  ele- 
ments where  I  made  specific  requests,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  on  the 
attention  given  In  its  report,  at  page  62, 
to  Operation  SER,  and  opportunities  In- 
dustrialization centers :  both  of  these  ef- 
forts are  very  successful  and  crucial  in 
terms  of  activities  in  our  inner  cities,  in- 
cluding many  in  New  York  State,  and 
they  should  be  continued  from  the  Sec- 
retary's national  account,  to  the  extent 
that  State  and  local  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  conmiend  the 
committee,  its  chairman.  Senator  Mc- 
Clillan, its  ranking  member,  Senator 
YoTn»G.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  HEW-Labor.  Senator 
Maonxjson.  Senator  Cotton,  tne  ranking 
minority  member,  and  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  Senators  Case  and 
Brooke,  who  have  been  personally  so 
helpful,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  well  as  my 
colleagues  who  Joined  with  me.  for  these 
actions. 

Also,  I  pledge  every  effort  to  maintain 
these  actions  as  they  are  considered  by 
the  Senate  and  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  copies 
of  the  letters  to  the  President  dated 
March  28  and  April  23,  Including  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  April  19' from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cltles-U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  attachments  to  me.  and  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  dated 
April  12,  1974,  regarding  imemployment 
statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrxEE  on  IjABOR, 
AKD  Public  Welfare. 

Waahington,  DC.  April  23, 1974. 

Deae  Mk.  PRBsiDEm':  We  wrote  you  on 
llarch  38,  1974,  urging  that  the  Administra- 


tion submit  a  new  revised  budgetary  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  this  summer's  youth 
Job  program  and  related  tran^ortatlon  and 
recreation  activities. 

We  are  writing  again  in  order  to  revise  our 
request  In  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
which  you  signed  into  law  on  April  8,  1974; 
under  the  new  law,  the  new  minimum  wage 
of  $2.00  per  hour  will  be  applicable  to  the 
summer  youth  Job  program  In  lieu  of  the 
previous  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour  which  was 
utilized  In  determining  the  aggregate  amount 
of  our  original  request. 

Our  request  now  consists  of  an  aggregate 
of  $586,606,386,  as  follows: 

First,  $556,295,082  for  the  summer  youth 
Job  program  conducted  under  sections  3(c) 
and  304  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  provide  (together 
with  $91,416,000  in  carried  over  funds  which 
the  Administration  plans  to  use  for  these 
purposes)  an  aggregate  of  1.111,483  ten-week 
opportunities  for  poor  youth  ages  14  to  21, 
each  opportunity  providing  26  hours  of  em- 
ployment each  week  at  the  new  minimum 
wage  of  $2.00  per  hour. 

We  note  that  even  the  $300.0  million  level 
planned  by  the  Administration  (consisting 
of  $208.6  million  in  supplemental  funds  and 
the  $91.4  million  In  carried  over  funds) 
would  not  now  provide  the  709.200  nine-week 
opportunities  orlglnaUy  Indicated.  To  main- 
tain 709.200  opportunities,  approximately  the 
level  of  last  year,  wUl  require  under  the  new 
minimum  wage  law,  an  additional  $68.0  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  funds. 

We  consider  a  ten-week  program,  as  origi- 
nally designed,  preferable  to  a  nine-week 
program  so  that  youth  will  have  meaningful 
activities  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
months  and  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
overall  earnings,  which  they  use  to  return  to 
school,  or  to  otherwise  supplement  the  fam- 
Uy  income;  the  program  was  cut  to  nine- 
weeks  in  recent  years,  prmcipally  because  of 
delays  in  funds  actually  becoming  avaUable. 
a  prospect  which  can  be  avoided  by  early  ac- 
tion this  year. 

We  note,  however,  for  your  information, 
that  to  provide  the  1,111,483  t^portunltles  as 
nine-week  opportunities,  would  require  an 
aggregate  of  $481,523,974  In  new  funds. 

Second,  $26,284,082  for  recreational  sup- 
port under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  authorities  which  do 
not  expire  until  June  30.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
$15,000,000  was  made  avaUable.  The  Admin- 
istration has  not  requested  any  funds  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Third,  $3,927,222  for  transportation  under 
the  new  Act,  as  also  authorized  under  pre- 
vious authorities.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,700.- 
000  was  made  avaUable.  The  Administration 
has  not  requested  any  funds  for  this  purpose 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

These  revised  requests  are  documented  on 
a  clty-by-clty  basis — including  the  fifty  larg- 
est cities  and  other  areas — in  the  enclosed 
letter  dated  AprU  19,  1974  and  attachments 
to  Senator  Javlts  from  the  National  League 
of  Cttles-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

As  we  indicated  in  our  previous  letter,  we 
believe  that  the  unemployment  situation 
among  youth — with  unemployment  levels  of 
30  to  40  percent  in  some  areas — further  ag- 
gravated by  the  energy  crisis,  makes  neces- 
sary Increases  above  the  amount  requested 
for  Jobs,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  basic 
amounts  in  related  transportation  and  recre- 
ation activities. 

We  note  that  under  the  Administration's 
plans  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  States  and 
cities  wUl  not  have  sufficient  general  re- 
sources for  manpower  training  and  public 
servlcp  eTrployment.  to  v^^l^h  to  Ico^  fcr  sat- 
isfaction of  these  additional  needs.  The  Ad- 
ministration's revised  plans,  under  the  new 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  of  $\3  bUllon  for  training  and 
work  experience  (exclusive  of  the  $300.0  mU- 


llon  planned  for  summer  jobs)  and  the 
$250.0  mUllon  for  public  service  employment 
wotUd  provide  $800  million  less  than  the 
$2.38  bUllon  appropriated  for  those  elements 
In  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  previous  au- 
thorities. 

Furthermore,  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
able  to  take  up  the  Flack.  The  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  which  provided  263,000 
opportunities  last  summer,  has  set  a  goal  of 
only  200,000  for  this  summer,  In  appreciation 
of  difficulties  in  placement  which  wUl  arise 
from  the  energy  crisis  and  the  projected  eco- 
nomic situation  generally. 

In  fact  the  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  the  "target  group"  for  the  program  for 
this  summer  will  include  3.4  million  poor 
youth — over  four  times  the  number  covered 
under  the  Administration's  plans.  Even  our 
request,  which  Is  based  on  the  number  which 
the  cities  could  "effectively  use",  would  meet 
the  needs  of  less  than  '3  of  those  who  could 
benefit. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  permit  early  and 
meaningful   planning   of   an   adequate  pro- 
gram,  at   the   local    level,   we    would   appre- 
ciate any   consideration   given   to   these   re- 
quests  in   connection   with   H.R.    14013,   the 
Second     Supplemental     Appropriations     bill 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Gay- 
lord    Nelson,    Mike    Gravel,    Prank    E 
Moss.  George  McGovern.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney.  James  Abourezk,  Dick  Clark,  Rob- 
ert Taft,  Jr.,  Quentln  N.  Burdick.  Wal- 
ter  F.    Mondale,    Edward    W.    Brooke. 
Clifford  P.  Case.  Abraham  Riblcoff,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  WUl  lam  D.  Hath- 
away, Phtllp  A.  Hart,  Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
Alan  Cranston,  Harrison  A.  WUliams. 


US.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
National  Leacite   of  CrriES. 

April    19.    1974 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

U.S.    Senate,    Russell    Senate    Office    Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Javtts:   As  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  again  surveyed  the  na- 
tion's cities  to  determine  the  needs  for  the 
youth  programs  for  the  approaching  summer 
On  the  basis  of  our  suney : 
First,    surveys    of    summer    jobs    In    cities 
show  a  need  of  669,305  slots  for  a  total  of 
1.111,483.   This   would  require   an   aggregate 
federal  fund  of  *647.711.082,  or  $347,711,082 
above  the  Atlmlnlstration's  request. 

Second,  with  respect  to  recreation  esti- 
mates, the  cities  estimated  their  needs  for 
this   summer  total   $26,284,082. 

Third,  with  respect  to  transportation.  $3.9 
million  is  needed. 

As  you  well  know,  the  recreation  and 
transportation  components  of  the  sunmier 
youth  programs  are  efsentlal  to  provide  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  with  constructive  ac- 
tivity during  the  summer  months.  These 
figures  reflect  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  ame-idments  of  1974 
We  enclose  a  chart  that  Is  the  basis  of  these 
requests 

We  emphasize  that  ihe?e  are  ainounts 
which  could  be  effectively  utUlzed  this  sum- 
mer, and  these  amounts  are  stUl  far  short 
of  the  total  number  of  youths  that  cotild 
benefit  from  these  efforts 

We  would  apprs^late  your  assistance  in  as- 
suring adequate  funding  for  the  summer  Jobs 
program  as  well  as  inclusion  o'.  fundi  for  a 
recreation  support  and  transportation  pro- 
gram in  the  FY  74  Supplemental 
Sincerely, 

AiXEN   E.  PRrrcHABD,  Jr., 
Executive     Vice    President,    National 
League  of  Cities. 

John  J    Gr>rrHER. 
ExecuUve  Director.  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 
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Slots 


CNy 


Papulation 


1973  ne«d 


Region  I:  Boston 

Region  II: 

Buttalo 

Newark 

New  York ^.„ T 

Rochester 

Region  III: 

Battimore. 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Washington,  D.C 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta ^ 

Birmingham 

jKksonvllle 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

Tampa _ 

Region  V : 

Chicago    3 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 1, 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Toledo  

Region  VI' 

Dallas.  944,000 

tl  Paso 322.000 

Fort  Worth 393  000 

Houston 1.233]  000 

New  Orleans 593.000 

Oklahoma  City 366  000 

San  Antonio 654  000 

Tulsa   332.000 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Omaha 

SI  Louis  

Region  VMI:  Denver _ 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles ..  2 

Oakland ^\'[[[[][[[[[[]l 

Phoenix 

San  Diego    .  '_ 

San  Francisco '''."'.'.'.'. 

San  Jose  

Region  X 

Portland... 

Seattle 


641,000 

463,  000 

382.000 

7.868,000 

296.000 

906,000 
308,000 
1,949,000 
520,000 
757.000 

497,  000 
301.000 
529.000 
361.000 
624,  000 
335,000 
448.000 
278,  000 

367,  000 
452.  000 
751.000 
540,000 
511,000 
745.  000 
717,000 
434,000 
310,000 
384.000 


507.000 
347.  000 
622,000 
515.000 

325.000 
358,000 
,  813,  000 
362,000 
582,000 
697,  OOC 
716.  OOO 
446,000 


382.000 
581,000 


6,400 

6,834 
14,563 
77,500 

4,650 

9,420 
3,500 

15,000 
9,265 

20,000 

5,388 
2,774 
2,500 
3,500 
2,394 
8,226 
2,000 
6,515 

40, 000 
5,000 

12,500 
1.800 

25,000 
3.000 
3,379 
3,080 
1.300 
1,400 

2,280 
4,672 
1,507 
5,664 
&.000 

i,iao 

6,000 
I.OII 

4,000 
1,670 
9,000 
2.100 

2,800 
432 

27,  491 
5,850 

17,000 
5,000 
8,000 
3,535 

5,000 
5,000 


SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  LARGEST 


Hartford,  Conn 158  017 

Providence,  R.I .           179213 

Albany,  N.Y ■.■.■■;_■  114.' 873 

New  Bedford,  Mais _ 101.777 

Paterson,  N.J.. '*_  '/[ ]"  144824 

Syracuse,  N.Y: '"  '. 19?' 208 

Trenton,  N.J 104  638 

Yonkers,  N.Y _.._ 204,370 

Charleston,  W.  Va 71,505 

Alexandria,  Va I .'"""[l[[[[[  llo!938 

Charleston,  S.C "[["["[[][."[[  66  945 

Columbus,  Ga 154*  168 

Montgomery,  Ala ."..J.""]..  133]  386 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 99  797 

Dayton,  Ohio.... _ ..1.."."".'"]".'.'."""""".'^  243^ 601 

Duluth,  Minn lOO]  578 

Madison,  Wis  _ ......'."..........'  173  258 

Youngstown,  Ohio 139  788 

Baton  Rouge.  La ].[".[[[[[[.  165,963 

Corpts  Christi,  Tex . 204  525 

Springfield,  Mo.. .'.!.!!!'"" '. 12o'096 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo ....  135  060 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .'..'.^\"!.'].'..\'.".^'.'  1751885 

Anaheim,  Calif '   ...  .  166  701 

Fresno,  Calif  ^ .          .". 165972 

San  Bernardino.  Calif ']1!""!II!!"     !  !  104251 

Santa  Ana.  Calif '.'''"".""" 156601 

Stockton,  Calif IO7' 644 

Tucson.  Ariz \.l"\l[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[  262^933 

50  largest  total ~ 

Balance  of  cities '...I".".. !Ii '"'.""'!!"'.        

Total 


3,000 

1.2S0 

600 

8S0 

1.S00 

1,500 

1,000 

45a 

300 

400 

1.000 

2.000 

570 

250 

2.500 

600 

1.000 

2,500 

2S0 

>,500 

500 

550 

1,120 

150 

2,500 

850 

2,800 

2,000 

2.500 


421.930 
597,061 


1973  actual  > 


5.901 

1,931 

5,771 

56,380 

1,316 

9,000 
2,110 
3,000 
4.000 
14,000 

2.361 
1,100 
2. 258 
3,706 
2.400 

360 
2.343 

065 

41,758 
3,100 

13,423 
1.316 

17,251 
2,100 
3,713 
1.850 
1.519 
985 

1.531 
1.336 
1.331 
3.325 

3.337 
2,400 
3,750 
1.149 

3,588 
1,500 
8,841 
2.S45 

1,075 
1.050 
8.484 
1,820 
3,700 
3,321 
5,569 
1,883 

2,400 
1,700 


(5,311) 

(1,738) 

(5,  194) 

(50,  742) 

(1, 184) 

(8. 100) 
(1.899) 
(2,  700) 
(3.600) 
(12,600) 

(2.  125) 

(990) 

(2. 032) 

(3. 335) 

(2,160) 

(864) 

(2. 109) 

(779) 

(37,  582) 
(2, 790) 

(12,081) 
(1.184) 

(15,526) 
(1.890) 
(3,  342) 
(1,665) 
(1,367) 
(887) 

(1.378) 
(1,202) 
0.196) 
(2,993) 
(3.  003) 
(2,160) 
(3.375) 
(1.034) 

(3. 232) 
(1,350) 
(7.957) 
(2,561) 

(967) 
(945) 
(7.636) 
(1,638) 
(3,  330) 
(2,989) 
(5.012) 
(1,659) 

(2. 160) 
(1.530) 
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1974  HMd 


2.254 

1.200 

582 

851 

1.112 

1.123 

709 

330 

177 

169 

1.803 

1.507 

566 

580 

1.820 

502 

806 

2,253 

1.255 

1.304 

994 

530 

1.120 

209 

2.175 

850 

594 

2,366 

2.378 


(2,029) 

(1,080) 

(524) 

(766) 

(1.001) 

(1.011) 

(638) 

(297) 

(159) 

(152) 

(975) 

(1,356) 

(509) 

(522) 

(1,630) 

(542; 

(725) 

(2,  028) 

(1, 130) 

(1, 174) 

(895) 

(477) 

(1.008) 

(188) 

(1,958) 

(765) 

r535) 

(2,  129) 

(2. 140) 


272.352 
481.  785 


(244,003) 
(433. 640) 


13,000 

G,834 
14,563 
77,500 

4,650 

9.420 
4,200 

15.000 
9.265 

20,000 

5.388 

2.774 
2.500 
3,706 
2,400 
8,226 
2,343 
6,515 

45.000 
5.000 

14.000 
2,500 

25,000 
3,000 
3,713 
3.500 
2,062 
1.400 

2.280 
4,672 

1.507 
5.664 
5.000 
2.400 
6.000 
1.300 

4.000 

1.670 

10,000 

2,850 

2,800 
1,200 

27,  491 
5,850 

17,000 
5,500 
8,000 
3.535 

5,-X)0 
5.000 


3.000 

1.440 

800 

1.301 

1,500 

1,500 

2,150 

660 

470 

400 

1,900 

2,000 

600 

600 

4,000 

700 

1.000 

2.500 

1.880 

1.600 

1.000 

630 

1,200 

540 

3.638 

1.100 

2,800 

2.500 

3,000 


442, 178 
669,305 


1,018,991 


754,  137 


(677.  723) 


1,111.483 


Dollars  "^-1974 
need 


$7, 605, 000 

3,  454, 177 

8,  519,  355 

39,171,600 

2,350,296 

5,  510, 700 
2.457.000 
8.775,000 
5,420,025 
11,700,000 

3,151,980 
1,622,790 
1,462,500 
2,168,010 
1.404,000 
4,812,210 
1,370,655 
3.811.275 

26.  325. 000 
2.925,000 
8, 190, 000 
1,462,500 

14,  625, 000 
1,755,000 
2,172,105 
2.047,500 
1,206,270 
819. 000 

1.333,800 

2,  733, 120 
881,595 

3.313,«0 
2.925.000 
1,404,000 

3.  510. 000 
7.605,000 

2.340,000 

976,950 

5. 850, 000 

1,667,250 

1,638.000 
662,688 
15,181,629 
3,230,604 
9,945  000 
3,  037, 320 
4,417,920 
1.952,168 

2,925,000 
2, 925, 000 


1,755,000 
842,400 
404,352 
761.085 
877.500 
758,160 

1,  257,  775 
333,590 
274,950 
234,000 

1.111.500 

1,170,000 

351,000 

351,000 

2,  340, 000 
409,500 
585.000 

1.462,500 

1,099,800 

936,000 

585,000 

368,550 

702,000 

298,210 

2, 009, 049 

607,464 

1,546,272 

1,380,600 

1,755.000 


256.  749. 432 
390.961.650 


647,711,082 


I  All  figures  in  the  above  chart  represent  10-week  slots  except  the  l$t  column  under  1973  actual 
nhich  are  9-wMk  slots. 


>  Dollar  figures  represent  10-week,  26  hours  a  slot  at  (2  an  hour  except  where  State  law  it 
highest. 
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City 


1973  need        1973  actual 


1974  need 


Rejioni:  Boston - $350,000 

"•""^uLo  - 125.000 

2^,K             200,000 

KSrYorV':::::::.:— 2.934.000 

Rochester 136.000 

"•"^ilmore - - 335.000 

Norfolk - 201.  SOO 

Philadelphia 100,000 

Pittsburgh..        200,000 

Washington,  D.C 354,000 

"••tlllli, 180,000 

Birmingham iJS'SS 

SX!'":::::::::::::::::::::::::::  |;^ 

Nashville - 200,000 

TJmpT.. - 175,000 

"^Chicago 2,  IX,  000 

Cincinnati         - - 175,000 

aeveland.": 380.000 

gaSt'" - ::::::::::::::  ^i.^ 

ISianaMii:::::: 2m,ooo 

Milwaukee.^ - SS'SSS 

Minneapolis 130.000 

St  Paul ,58.000 

Toledo 120.000 


J130,006 

118.710 

100.000 

2.  362, 000 

68,000 

300,010 
132,000 
532,000 
158,520 
245,000 

143,000 
120,000 
150,000 
96,000 
264.000 
149,931 
149, 770 
100,069 

1, 179. 460 

135,000 

230,000 

132,000 

399.000 

200,000 

144,000 

63.000 

36.000 

84,000 


3350,000 

150,000 

203,500 

2,934,000 

150,000 

335,000 
201,500 
532,000 
200,000 
364,000 

180.000 
170,000 
250,000 
130.000 
305,000 
192,000 
200,000 
175.000 

2.100,000 
175,000 
670, 490 
211,000 
897.000 
300,000 
200.000 
130.000 
58.000 
120.000 


City 


1973  need        1973  actual 


"nillfas J285.000 

El  Paso 250.000 

Fort  Worth 175,000 

Houston - 4*1.  OTO 

New  Orleans ^OO.OOO 

Oklahoma  CRy 525' 2S2 

San  Antonio iOO,  0(w 

Tulsa                           170,000 

"egionVII:  ,^  ,>^ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 200.000 

Omaha --  ,?fS25 

St.  Louis *S5  22S 

Region  VIII:  Denver - 170,000 

Region  IX:  ...  ..^ 

Honolulu JO.  000 

Long  Beach •25,000 

Los  Angles -  650  000 

Oakland... '25,000 

Phoenix 288.000 

San  Diego 825.000 

San  Francisco '50.000 

San  lose 100,000 

Portland ---  1J5.29S 

Seattle 129,000 

50  largest  total ~'!°!SS2S 

Balance  of  cities 6, 850. 080 

Total 24,946,580 


3228,000 
194,000 
108,000 
350,000 
288,000 
106,800 
324,000 
92.000 

118,000 

61,000 

254.000 

126,400 

70.000 
72.000 
602,000 
104.000 
144.000 
164.000 
180.000 
85,000 

89,000 
89.000 


11,770,676 
3, 229,  324 


15.000,000 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM  (SYTP) 


Rnionl:Bo.ton $20,000            310.700 

Buffalo 13.000 

Newark W.MO 

New  York 500,000 

RodMSttr 15.000 

Battimore 35.000 

Norfolk »,600 

Philadelphia 100.000 

Pitbburih ,22.000 

Washington.  D.C 100.000 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 30.000 

Birmingham 24.000 

Jacksonville J*.  000 

Louisville 12.500 

Memphis 18,000 

Miami 23,000 

Nashville 12.000 

Tampa 0 

"^hjLo 70.000              42,240 

Cincinnati 15,000               7,920 

Cleveland 35,000              19.310 

Celumbus 17,000                8,640 

Detroit               75,500              36,560 

Indianapolts 15.000                8,480 

Milwaukee.... —  66.192             47.280 

Minneapolis - 75.000              12,380 

St  Paul                           12,500               7.500 

Toledo 20.000               7,990 


330,000 


7,500 

15.000 

23.437 

69.300 

149, 130 

500.000 

7,500 

15,000 

21.100 

35,000 

7.500 

25,600 

24.360 

100.000 

12.650 

22,000 

22.960 

100,000 

12.080 

30,000 

13.790 

24.000 

6.300 

14.000 

7,500 

12.500 

11.860 

18.000 

12.000 

23,000 

7.-000 

12.000 

7.500 

0 

80,000 
15.000 
35,000 
17,000 
75.500 
25.000 
70.000 
75,000 
12,500 
20.000 


Regioii  VI :  .„  „. 

Dallas 323,990 

El  Paso... ,n«2S 

Fort  Worth 175,000 

Houfton ^^      0 

NewOrtssns 25,000 

Oklahoma  City 25,000 

San  Antonio 26,570 

Tulsa.. - 20,000 

Region  Vlf:  ,„  .„„ 

^KanwaCity.Mo 50,000 

Omaha 16,000 

St  Louis  —  *3.500 

Region  Vlll:  Denver 29,000 

RnionlX: 

Honolulu - 1|.000 

Long  Beach - .i?'2SS 

LosAngeles 1M.»0 

Oakland M.MO 

Phowix 25,000 

San  Diego 30,000 

San  Francisco ^iZS 

San  Jose 9.0W 

Region  X : 

Portland 25.000 

Seattle - ^2,  IM 

50  largest  total --  J.^f  J" 

Balance  of  cities 1.527,879 

Total 3,683,431 


8.580 
19.060 


963,067 
737,913 


1.700.000 


1974  need 


3300,000 
250.000 
175,000 
440,000 
500,000 
500,000 
508  000 
174,395 

2oaooo 

96.000 
408.000 
170,000 

140.000 
125,000 
1,000,000 
168,000 
288,000 
825,000 
250  000 
100,000 

135,000 
129,000 


18,756,885 
7,  528. 197 


26.284,082 


319.340 

323.990 

38,900 

77,800 

8,130 

175,000 

25,060 

27,566 

14,790 

26,250 

14,000 

25.000 

.14,570 

26.570 

7,500 

20,000 

13,970 

50,000 

13,500 

16,000 

25,790 

43,500 

18,320 

36,640 

7,500 

15,000 

7,500 

16,000 

82,870 

164,000 

15.000 

28,000 

11,740 

25,000 

14,360 

30,000 

11,920 

25,000 

7,500 

9,000 

25,000 
32.100 


2. 342, 816 
1,584,406 


3.327,222 


Nbw  Tork  Stats 
DEP&BTkiKirr  or  Ittjaan, 

Albany.  N.Y. 

Note  to  EDrroRs:  With  thla  releaM,  the 
State  Labor  Department  Is  Implementing  re- 
vised technical  procedures,  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  estimate 
Ing  New  York  State  and  area  monthly  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  statistics.  In- 
cluding the  unemployment  rate. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  system  Is  to  unify 
reporting  procedures  throughout  the  nation. 
Under  the  revised  technical  procedures,  all 
employment  and  unemployment  estimates 
are  based  on  place  of  retidence  rather  than 
place  of  work. 

Both  the  old  and  new  systems  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

(A  detailed  statement  outlining  the  new 
procedures  Is  available  on  request  from  the 
Public  Information  Office,  New  Tork  State 
Department  of  Labor,  Building  12,  State 
Campus,  Albany.  New  York  12201.) 

Albant. — Industrial  Ck)mmlssloner  Louis 
L.  Levlne,  head  of  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. In  releasing  the  monthly  estimates  of 
employment  and  unemployment  for  January 
and  February,  announced  the  Inauguration 
ot  a  new  system  for  computing  the  figures, 


based  on  place  of  residence  rather  than  place 
of  work. 

Under  the  new  computing  system,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  New  York  State  was 
6.2  per  cent  In  both  January  and  February. 
Under  the  old  system  the  rates  for  Jan\iary 
and  February  1974,  would  have  been  5.7  per 
cent.  In  December  of  ld73,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  5.5  per  cent  under  the  new  system 
and  5.2  per  cent  under  the  old. 

Total  employment  In  New  York  State  In 
January  was  6,913,800  and  In  February,  6,- 
916,600.  In  January  and  February  1973,  It 
was  6,855,800  and  6,870,400,  respectively.  In 
December  1973,  total  employment  was 
7,094,100. 

In  New  York  (31ty,  total  employment  was 
2,943,600  In  January  and  2,943,600  In  Feb- 
ruary. In  January  and  February  1973,  It  was 
2,946,300  and  2,957,900,  respectively.  In  De- 
cember 1973,  total  employment  In  New  York 
City  was  3,002,800. 

Total  tinemployment  In  New  York  State 
In  January  was  458,800,  and  In  February, 
455,800.  In  January  1973,  It  was  432,700  and 
In  February  1973,  421,700. 

Total  imemployment  In  New  York  City  for 
January  was  217,100  and  In  February,  202,500. 
In  January  1973,  the  total  unemployed  In 


New  York  City  was  204,400,  and  In  February 
1973,  It  was  188,400. 

The  unemployment  rates  In  New  York  City 
for  January  and  February  of  1974,  were  6.9 
per  cent  and  6.4  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
January  and  February  of  1973,  the  rates 
were  6.5  per  cent  and  6.0  per  cent.  In  De- 
cember 1973,  the  rate  was  6.2  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Levlne  explained  that  the 
new  place-of-resldence  system  more  ac- 
curately measures  the  number  of  residents 
with  Jobs,  whether  these  jobs  are  located 
within  or  outside  the  area  In  which  they  je- 
slde.  For  Instance,  persons  holding  more  than 
one  job  are  counted  only  once  since  they  are 
recorded  at  the  household  location  and  not 
at  the  place  of  work  "In  effect,"  the  Com- 
missioner said,  "the  new  system  gives  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  the  employment  status  of 
the  residents  In  an  area,  whether  or  not  they 
commuted  to  jobs  outside.  The  old  method 
Included  only  those  jobs  In  the  area  Itself." 

He  also  stated  that  the  new  system  Is  pre- 
scribed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
Insure  standardization  of  reporting  employ- 
ment data  throughout  the  nation. 

On  the  effects  of  the  energry  crisis  on  em- 
ployment. Commissioner  Levlne  said.  "Some 
parts  of  the  decline  In  employment  and  rise 
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In  unemployment  can  be  attributed  to  the  and  February  of  197S.  the  rates  were  6.7  The  areas  unemployment  rates  for  Jan- 
energy  situation,  and  some  to  normal  layoffs  per  cent,  and  5  4  per  cent.  In  December  1973,  uary  and  February  of  1974  were  4.1  per  cent 
following  the  holiday  season  In  December."      the  rate  was  5.4  per  cent.  and  4.5   per   cent,   respectively.   In   January 

Pollowlng  are     the    unemployment   totals          New  York  City.  In  January  1974,  217,100  and   February   of    1973,   the   rates   were  45 

and  unemployment  rates  for  the  State's  ma-      and  February  1974,  202.500  unemployed,  com-  per  cent  and  4.3  per  cent.  In  December  1973 

Jot  Industrial  areas :                                                     pared   with  204.400  and   188,400  In   January  the  rate  was  3.7  per  cent. 

Al}>any-Schenectady-TToy   (covers  Albany,      and  February  of  1973.  In  December  1973,  the  Poughkeepsie   (covers  Dutchess  CJountvi- 

Uontgomery,  Rensselaer.  Saratoga  and  Sche-      total  was  196.900.  in  January    1974,   3.200  and  February  1974" 

neciady  counties)  :    In  January   1974.   16.300          The   area's   unemployment  rates  for  Jan-  3,300  unemployed    compared  with  3  200  and 

and  February  1974.  16.700  unemployed,  :om-      uary  and  February  of  1974  were  6.9  per  cent  3,100  In  January  and  February  of  1973    Tn 

p&red  with  16.300  and  16,400  In  January  and     and   6.4  per   cent,   respectively.   In  January  December  1973.  the  total  was  2  400 

February  of  1973.  In  December  1973.  the  to-      and  February  of  1973.  the  rates  were  6.6  per  The    area's    unemployment   rate   for  both 

tal  wae  15.000.                                                                    cent   and    6.0    per   cent.    In    December    1973,  January   and  February  of   1974   was  3  5  d« 

The  area's  unemployment  rates  for  Jan-      the  rate  was  6.2  per  cent.  cent.  In  January  and  February  of  1973   th» 

uary  and  February  of  1974  were  4.8  per  cent          Nasiau-Suffolk.    In    January    1974.    45,600  rates   were   3.6   per   cent   and    3  5   per  cent 

and   4.9   per   cent,   respectively.   In   January      and  February  1974.  46,700  unemployed,  com-  respectively.  In  December  1973    the  rate  wai 

and  February  of  1973,  the  rates  were  4.6  per     pared  with  41,200  and  41,600  In  January  and  2  5  per  cent. 

cent  and  4.6  per  cent   In  December  1973.  the      February    of    1973.    In    December    1973.    the  Greater  Rochester  (covers  Monroe   Llvlne 

rate  was  4.3  per  cent.                                                    total  was  43^0.  gton.  Ontario.  Orleans  and  Wayne  co'untlif  ■ 

Binghamtcm    (covers   Broome,   Tioga   and          The  area's  unemployment  rates  for  Jan-  in  January  1974    15  200  and  February  1974 

Susquehanna    (Pa.)    counties):    In   January      uary  and  February  of  1974  were    4  5  per  cent  16.900    unemployed  '  compared    with    16  900 

1974,  6.300  and  February  1974.  6.600   unem-      and  46  per  cent,  respectively    In  both  Jan-  and    16.600    In    January    and    Februarv    rf 

ployed,  compared  with  6,700  and  6.300  In  Jan-      uarj-  and  February  of  1973.  the  rate  was  4.2  1973.  In  December  1973   the  total  was  13  8M 

uary    and    February    of    1973.    In    December      per  cent    In  December  1973.  the  rate  was  4.1  The  area's  unemployment  rates  for  Janu 

1978,  the  total  was  6,800.                                             per  cent.  arj,  ^^d  February  of  1974  were  3.6  per  ceni 

The   area's   imemployment  rates   for  Jan-          Nassau:  In  January  1974,  24,400  and  Feb-  and   4.0   per   cent    respectively    In   Jannarv 

uary  and  February  of  1974  were  4.9  per  cent     ruary    1974,    26,000    unemployed,    compared  and    February    of    1973     the   rates   were  39 

and  4.3   per  cent,   respectively.   In  January     with  22,000  In  both  January  and  February  per  cent  and  4  0  per  cent  In  December  1973 

and  February  of  1973,  the  rates  were  4.7  per      of    1974.   In   December   1973,   the   total   was  the  rate  was  2  9  per  cent 

cent  and  4.3  per  cent  In  December  1973,  the     23,000.  Rochester    (covers    Monroe    County)  •    In 

rate  was  4.4  per  cent.                                                        The   area's   unemployment   rates   for  Jan-  January  1974.  8,800  and  February  1974  10  200 

Buffalo    (covers    Erie    and    Niagara    conn-      uary  and  February  of  1974  were  4.0  per  cent  unemployed,  compared  with  9  700  and"  10*100 

ties) :  In  January  1974,  45,900  and  February     and  4.1  per  cent,  respectively.  In  both  Jan-  in  January  and  February  of  1973   In  Decem- 

1974,  50.700  \inemployed,  compared  with  42.-      uary    and    February    of    1973,    the    rate    3.8  ber  1973,  the  total  was  7  700 

800  m  both  January  and  February  of  1973       per  cent.  In  December  1973,  the  rate  wae  3.7  The  areas  unemployment  rates  for  Janu 

In  December   1973,   the  total  was  39.100             per  cent  ary  and  February  of  1974  were  2.7  per  cent 

The  area's   unemployment   rates   for  Jan-          Suffolk:  In  January  1974,  21.200  and  Feb-  and   3.2   per   cent    respectively    In   Jaauarv 

uary  and  February  of  1974  were  8.5  per  cent      ruary    1974,    21,700    unemployed,    compared  and    February   of    1973     the    rates   were   3  1 

and  9.3  per  cent,  respectively    In  both  Jan-      with  19,200  and  19.300  In  January  and  Feb-  per  cent  and  3.3  per  cent  In  December  1973 

uary    and    February    of    1973,    the   rate    was     ruary  of   1973.  In  December  1973.  the  total  the  rate  was  2  4  per  cent 

8.1    per   cent.   In    December    1973,   the   rate     was  20.000.  Syracuse  (covers  Madlaon,  Onondaga  and 

was  7.1  percent                                                                 The   area's   unemployment  rates   for  Jan-  Oswego  counties):    In  January   1974    13  000 

Elmira  (covers  Chemung  County)  :  In  Jan-      uary  and  February  of  1974  were  5  1  per  cent  and  February  1974    14  100  unemployed   com- 

uary    1974,   2,500   and   February    1974.   2,700     and  5.2  per  cent,  respectively.  In  both  Jan-  pared  with  13.000  In  both  January  and  Peb- 

unemployed.  compared  with  2,400  and  2,500      uary  and  February  of  1973,  the  rate  was  4.8  ruary  of  1973.  In  December  1973,  the  total 

In    January-    and    February   of    1973.    In    De-      per   cent.    In    December    1973,    the   rate    was  was   12  100 

cember  1973.  the  total  was  2.400                               4.7  per  cent.  The  krea's  unemployment  rates  for  Janu- 

The  area's  unemployment  rates  for  Jan-          Westchester:  In  January  1974,  19.100  and  ary  and  February  of  1974  were  4  8  per  cent 

uary  and  February  of  1974  were  6  0  per  cent     February     1974.     18.700    unemploved,     com-  and   6J2   per   cent,   respectively.   In   January 

and   8.6   per   cent,   respectively.   In   January      pared  with  16,800  and  15,900  In  January  and  and  February  of  1973,  the  rates  were  4  9  per 

and    February    of    1973.   the    rates    were    58      February    of    1973.    In    December    1973,    the  cent   and   50   per   cent.   In   December   1973, 

per  cent  and  6  1  per  rent.  In  December  1973,      total  was  16,100  the  rate  was  4.3  per  cent, 

the  rate  was  5  7  per  cent.                                              The  area's  unemployment  rates  for  Jan-  Utlca  (covers  Herkimer  and  Oneida  ooun- 

New    York    Combined    Area,    (covers    New      uary  and  February  of  1974  were  4.7  per  cent  ties) :  In  January  1974.  7.900  and  February 

York    City,    and    Nassau,    Putnam,    Suffolk,      and   4  6   per   cent,    re^ectlvely.   In   January  1974,  8,200  unemployed,  compared  with  6.800 

Westchester  and  Rockland  counties)  :  In  Jan-      and  February  of  1973.  the  rates  were  3.9  per  and  9,600  In  January  and  February  of  1B7S. 

uary   1974.  387,200  and  February  1974,  273,-      cent  and  4.0  per  cent.  In  December  1973.  the  In  December  1973,  the  total  waa  7,800 

^  i^^Tn^'Sa^TnTl^'^r.'^a^nTio?.''     '*»   T)"  l^  r^'  """*  'I^«  ^"^'^  unemployment  rates  for  Janu- 

?n  ■^^mh.rT7^t>Mf^  l^^«o  U                Bookton^.-  In  January  1974,  4,300  and  Feb-  ary  and  February  of  1974  were  6.4  per  cent 

-^^■l  \?^Lr^^J^^^\   r^J^-      .            ^"^U.^^^*'    *-^^     unemployed,    compared  and  6.7  per  cent.  Respectively.  In  January  and 

ua^  and  ^hr3r?«f  [S^n^T,               .'     ^"''  ^^  *"''  *'^^  '°  "^"'^"'^  ^""^  l^bruary  FebruaiVof  1973.  the  rates  were  7.6  per  cent 

w&s  o.u  per  ccQv. 

CIVILIAN  UB08  FORCE.  EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  RATE  OF  UNEMPLOyMENT.  MAJOR  AREAS.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

|N  umber  in  thouund>| 

. C'*''i«"  'ifaw  <wce Employmtnt    Utwmploymtfrt                         Rjte  of  un«inployinan(> 

Su,..nd.rM  ""^;i         ^•7977        '•'•T,*;^        ""^lil         '•7977'^'".'^    '•'XP^'^    r.bru.r,      Louary      F*r«jrj 

N.«YorkStit. 7,372.4         7.372.6         7.2».l         6.917.6         6,913.8 6.870^4  455.8         458.8         421.7            6.2            6.2             5» 

New  York :  Combitwd  arsi » 4,701.3         4  71S  1  4  653  7         4^27^4         7"7j^  a  "      1  in:i  7  ~^"?»  o  ~ '^^TT T^'^,~^''^^^'o TT^"        cj 

New  York  City  .r«. alsSZ.S         3  6M.9         im.l         VMl          i  dl*         Um  ?V2         2416         2M  5             bf            11             5 

.  SSt-e;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  'ii  'f;  'zl  '!■  'li  '11  1^  I   ! 

Nsuxt-SufTolk  <rm i     1,019.0          1.020.1              9819              972  3              974  5              94o"  S  iJ'?            li  I           ,11             ,c             .1              id 

N»S"Count» i        602.5            '603:3             SmI             111. I             Vli  I             l^l  2I0            24  4            22  2              4  1              io              \l 

^^,^:^:^:^-^::^^^^    11      |:?      ^      ^      %l      tg  41     4?     4?      U      ll      J! 

RXter"!".:-::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::      4^;?      JJ-.!      ,»;        »;        ,»        3!^  ,33      3.2      3.       3.5      3.5       3 

.,,J*,^"^ ^^O-"             315-3             309.8             309.8             llO.l            299  7  0  2             8  8             0  1             3  2             27              il 

122.8              122.7              122.6              114.6              114.8              113.0  8.2              7.9             9.6              6.7              6.4               7.0 

the  New  York  C.ty  .re,  w^r^efZw  IlIeMeTtnam  &"t  5h«n  i~r.ljr  ^uo"?;  "^^    """"■  "°"*""'''  *'^-"'  ""  **^'"  ^""''^  "'^  *"  "*'  ""  "^ 

« The  Albjny-Schenectidy-Tfoy  SMSA  was  redefined  on  Apr    27,  1973.  by  the  Omce  of  Men-  ' 

rJf.HlJl  *.1,< .     !"'  '°  'lf''"l'  *"^"''-  "Montiosierif,"  Rensselaer,  Sarato(«,  ind  Schenectady  Source:  State  of  New  Yorli  Department  ol  Ubor,  Divition  of  Research  and  StaUstica 

mnuims.  ACdition  to  area  has  been  quoted.         i 
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U.S.  SXNATX, 
Washington,  DC.  March  28,  1974. 
Hon.  BicHABD  M.  Ndcon. 
PreMent,  The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

jyaAM  Mb.  Pkxsidknt:  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  Administration's  plans  to  provide 
the  basic  amount  of  $300  million  for  ap- 
proximately 709.200  nine-week  opportunities 
tor  this  summer's  youth  Job  program  basi- 
cally at  the  levels  provided  last  year  under 
ttve  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  job 
effort. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  among  youth — with  unem- 
ployment levels  of  30  to  40  percent  In  some 
KesB— further  aggravated  by  the  energy 
crisis,  makes  necessary  increases  above  the 
amount  requested  for  Jobs,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  basic  amounts  In  related  recrea- 
tion and  transportation  activities. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  submit  a  new 
revised  budgetary  request  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  an  aggregate  of  $560,386,626,  or  $360,- 
3B5.536  above  your  present  request,  for  the 
summer  youth  job  program  and  related 
activities. 

Our  request  consists  of  the  following 
elements: 

1520.174,222  for  the  summer  youth  job  pro- 
gram conducted  under  sections  3(c)  and  304 
at  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  to  provide  an  aggregate 
of  1,111.483  ten-week  opportunities  for  poor 
youth  ages  14  to  31.  each  opportunity  pro- 
viding 26  hours  of  employment  each  week. 

The  Administration's  revised  budget  re- 
quest of  $300  million  consists  of  $308.6  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  to  be  added  to 
8914  million  In  carried  over  funds,  as  In- 
dicated, for  an  aggregate  of  $300  million,  the 
levels  maintained  last  year.  In  fact,  a  tot«d 
of  $319,000,000  was  avaUable  last  year,  but 
delays  In  the  commencement  of  the  effort 
made  It  Impossible  to  use  effectively  the  ad- 
ditional $19,000,000. 

$26,284,082  for  recreational  support  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Manpower  IJevelopment  and  Training 
Act  Of  1962,  authorities  which  do  not  expire 
until  June  30.  In  flecal  year  1973.  $15,000,000 
was  made  available.  The  Administration  has 
not  requested  any  funds  for  this  purpose  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

13,927.232  for  transportation  under  the 
new  Act,  as  also  authorized  under  previous 
authorities.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,700,000  was 
made  avaUable.  The  Administration  has  not 
requested  any  funds  for  thla  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

These  requests  are  documented  on  a  clty- 
by-dty  basis — ^Including  the  fifty  largest 
dtlee  and  other  areas — In  the  enclosed  letter 
dated  March  1,  1974,  and  attachments  to 
Senator  Javlts  from  the  National  League  of 
Cltles-TTS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Admin- 
istration's plans  for  this  fiscal  year,  the 
SUtes  and  cities  will  not  have  snfBdent 
general  resources  for  manpower  training  and 
pohlle  service  employment,  to  which  to  look 
for  satisfaction  of  these  additional  needs. 
The  Administration's  revised  budgetary  re- 
quest under  the  new  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1978  of  $1.3 
billion  for  training  and  work  experience 
(exclusive  of  the  $300.0  million  planned  for 
•ummer  Jobs)  and  the  $250.0  million  for 
pubUe  service  employment  would  provide 
MOO  million  less  than  the  $3.38  billion 
appropriated  for  those  elements  In  fiscal  year 
1978  under  the  previous  authorities. 

'inthermore,  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
*ble  to  take  up  the  slack.  The  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  which  provided  283.000 
opportunities  last  summer,  has  set  a  goal  of 
only  200.000  for  this  summer.  In  appreclmtlon 
of  difficulties  In  placement  which  will  arise 
ftom  the  energy  crtsts  and  the  projected  aoo- 
ncmic  situation  generally. 


In  fact,  the  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  "target  group"  for  the  pro- 
gram for  this  summer  will  Include  3.4  million 
poor  youth — over  four  times  the  number 
covered  under  the  Administration's  request. 
Even  our  request,  which  Is  based  on  the 
number  which  the  cities  oould  "effectively 
use",  would  meet  the  needs  of  less  than  %  of 
those  who  oould  benefit. 

We  consider  a  ten-week  program,  as  origi- 
nally designed,  preferable  to  a  nlne-waek 
program  so  that  youth  will  have  meaningful 
activities  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
months  and  will  be  able  to  Increase  their 
overall  earnings,  which  they  use  to  retiun  to 
school,  or  to  otherwise  supplement  the  fam- 
ily Income;  the  program  vras  cut  to  nine- 
weeks  In  recent  years,  principally  because  of 
delays  In  funds  actually  becoming  available, 
a  prospect  which  can  be  avoided  by  early 
action  this  year. 

Aocordlngly,  In  order  to  permit  early  and 
meaningful  planning  of  an  adeqtiate  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level,  we  urge  you  to  sub- 
mit a  new  revised  budgetary  request  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  we  have  outlined  and  In 
time  for  consideration  In  connection  with 
the  Second  Supplement  Appropriations  bill, 
now  before  the  Ccmgress. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Jaoob  K.  Javlta.  Alan  Cranston,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Floyd 
K.  HaskeU.  PhlUp  A.  Hart,  Birch  Bayh. 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Clifford  P.  Case, 
William  D.  Hathaway,  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
John    v.   Tunney,    Oeorge   McOovem, 
Mike  Gravel,  Oaylord  Nelson,  J.  Olcnn 
Beall,  Jr.,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Dtck 
Clark,  Edwaird  M.  Kennedy,  Walter  P. 
Mondale,    Abraham    Rlblcoff,    James 
Abourezk,  Edmvmd  S.  Muskle,  Harri- 
son A.  Williams,  Charles  MoC.  Mathlas, 
Jr.,  Prank  E.  Moss. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  note  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  Senator  Pastork,  Sena- 
tor MONTOYA,  Senator  iNOtnrK,  and  Sena- 
tor McGee.  They  have  shown  a  special 
understanding  of  these  very  grave  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  reflected  in  this  bill. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  B-yrd, 
Jr.).  Is  printed  here  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwii- 
KER)  has  an  amendment  on  which  there 
is  a  2-hour  limitation.  He  tells  me  he  can 
probably  dispose  of  it  in  30  or  40  minutes. 
I  also  understand  that  he  wants  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  his  amendment.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  "Virgilna  would 
yield  so  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEHCER)  could  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  that 
Senators  will  know  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
In  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwbik- 
ER) ,  if  he  wants  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  yeas  and  na.vs  but  would 
first  ask  that  the  first  line  of  the  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  read,  "On  page  69, 
line  17." 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  The 
amendment  is  go  modified. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  could  ask  one  further  question,  so 
that  Senators  will  know,  as  to  the  time 
for  the  vote,  could  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia indicate  how  much  additional  time 
he  would  be  engaging  in  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
believe  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  seeking  recognition,  too,  just  so  that 
the  Senate  may  be  informed,  to  speak 
generally  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weil.  I 
thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  yield  for 
a  question,  has  there  been  a  change  in 
the  time  limitation  for  the  Schweiker 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  still  2  hours? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mi-.  PERCY.  But  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor indicated  it  would  be  less. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  or  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  just  for  a  moment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ed  Camp, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14013^ 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  call  up  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  to  remain  avaUable 
until  December  31.  1974." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  technical  amendment  with  respect  to 
some  recommended  funds  in  the  bill.  I 
have  taken  this  up  with  the  clerk  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Dirks,  and  Chairman 
Magndson. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  how  much  of  the  appropriation 
for  this  fiscal  year  remains  imexpended 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  All  of  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  obligated;  that  is,  the  ap- 
propriation heretofore  enacted.  This  is 
a  supplemental  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  the  Senator 
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wants  to  make  it  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  because  the 
school  year  starts  In  Septembo".  That  Is 
why  we  wanted  this  time  extended,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  up  to  December  31. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  discussed  It 
with  the  cleric  and  he  has  discussed  It 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  It  to  conference.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  a  large  number  of  Spanish - 
speaking  people.  The  Senator  Is  pin- 
pointing a  very  critical  problem  and 
helping  very  much  In  dealing  with  It.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  him  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  21,  Une  12  after  "1975",  Insert 
the  following:  Provided  further,  Th»t  tunda 
approprlate<l  by  Public  L*w  93-193  for  grants 
to  States  for  State  student  incentives  shall 
remain  available  untu  June  30,  1975,  as 
authorized  by  section  415A(b)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  availability  of 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  the 
State  student  Incentive  grants.  No  addl- 
tlonsd  appropriation  is  proposed. 

The  regular  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill — ^Public  Law  93-192 — provided 
$20  million  for  student  Incentive  grants. 
But  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  5- 
percent  reduction  provision,  $19  million 
is  presently  available  for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1974.     , 

HEW  recently  surveyed  various  States 
and  found  that  36  of  them  are  prepared 
to  establish  a  student  incentive  grant 
program  by  June  30.  An  ad(Stlonal  14 
States  expressed  an  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing a  program,  but  said  they  could 
not  do  so  before  June  30. 

HEW  said  It  could  not  recdlocate  the 
unused  funds  before  Jime  30. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
tend, for  an  additional  year,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  funds.  In  this  way,  all  States 
that  wish  to  participate — and  can  estab- 
lish a  qualifying  program — can  do  so.  As 
a  safeguard,  bill  language  would  provide 
that  any  unused  funds  would  be  real- 
located to  States  with  quaUfjrlng  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
extend  for  1  year  the  svalfablllty  of 
money  appropriated,  some  $19  million  In 


the  student  assistance  fund.  Only  $1 
mllHon  of  the  $20  million  appropriated 
will  have  been  spent  and  It  Just  makes 
common  sense  to  give  1  more  year  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
vise why  It  has  not  been  expended  or  ob- 
ligated until  now?  Maybe  we  have  given 
them  too  much  to  begin  with. 

Mi-.  CASE.  It  was  not  that.  It  Is  Just 
that  It  took  more  time  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated for  the  States  to  get  their  ma- 
chinery under  way. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  It  to  conference.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it.  We  wUl  try  to  work  it  out,  along 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  most  gra- 
cious.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 

yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   SCUWKIKER.   Mr.    President,   I 


call  up  my  amendment  No.  1243. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  wm  read  as  follows: 
On  page  69,  Une  17,  before  the  period  In- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
none  of  the  funds  avaUable  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  by  the 
Bank  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(b)  (2)  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)  (2)),  and 
the  ruling  B-178206,  of  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  dated  March  8, 
1974". 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
Senator's  amendment  on  which  there  Is 
to  be  2  hours  of  debate? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCUWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chdrch)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TTHX),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) .  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  my  staff,  Mr. 
David  Marston,  may  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  deb&te  on  this  amendment  and 
the  rollcall  vote  relating  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  modifies  the  House-passed 
limitation  «i  the  Export-Import  bank,  to 
require  the  Bank  to  comply  with  existing 
law  in  its  loan  policies  with  Communist 
countries. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Comp- 
troller 0«ieral  ruled  March  8,  1974.  that 
section  2Cb)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  requires  the  Bank  to  supply 
Congress  with  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion   that    each    proposed    Communist 


country  transaction  Is  In  our  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  clear  ruling, 
however,  and  the  minimal  burden  of 
compliance,  the  Bank  has  now  resumed 
Its  prior  practice  of  ignortog  this  require- 
ment, and  an  application  for  a  $49.5 
million  loan  for  Siberian  Miergy  explora- 
tion is  now  pending.  This  Is  only  the 
first  step  of  a  proposed  multlbllllon  dol- 
lar subsidized  American  Investment  in 
Siberian  energy  exploration  and  produc- 
tion such  as  the  North  Sttir  project  which 
is  under  consideration  for  some  $6  bil- 
lion for  developing  Russian  gas  In  west- 
ern Siberia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
Russian  energy  deal,  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  (S.  3229)  to  stop  it.  I 
have  also  testified  before  Senator  Sixv- 
ensok's  subcommittee  on  this  subject, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  basic  Exlm- 
bank  authority  will  be  substantially 
amended  In  Senator  Stevknson's  sub- 
committee to  eliminate  U.S.  subsidies  of 
exotic  foreign  deals.  I  commend  Senator 
Stevenson  and  his  entire  subcommittee 
for  their  vigorous  consideration  of  this 
Important  matter. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  today,  therefore, 
to  modify  existing  Bank  authority  or  to 
consider  restrictions  on  ESclmbank  oper- 
ations which  should  properly  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
The  Banking  Committee  is  considering 
those  substantive  areas,  and  no  amend- 
ment to  this  appropriations  bill  for  those 
purposes  would  be  appropriate. 

Rather,  my  purpose  today  Is  simply  to 
require  the  Exlmbank  to  comply  with 
existing  law.  The  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  contains  a  limitation  on  Exlm- 
bank expenditures.  My  amendment 
would  merely  modify  that  limitation,  by 
prohibiting  any  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  Exlmbank  ftmds  for  Communist 
country  loans  as  long  as  the  Exlmbank 
is  operating  contrary  to  section  2(b)  (2) 
as  construed  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. 

Those  who  would  permit  the  Bank  to 
continue  flouting  the  will  of  Congress  will 
resort  to  three  arguments.  They  will  say 
the  requirements  of  section  2(b)  (2)  are 
not  clearcut.  they  will  say  compliance 
would  be  too  burdensome,  and  they  win 
suggest  that  requiring  the  Exlmbank  to 
obey  the  law  would  somehow  Jeopardtee 
detente.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  each 
of  these  specious  arguments. 

Requirements  of  law:  Section  2(b)(1) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  reads  In  relevant  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functtoM 
shall  not  guarantee.  Insure  or  extend  credit, 
or  participate  In  any  extension  of  credit.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  product  by  a  Communist  country  .  .  . 
except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  ia 
paragraph  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  aMf 
transaction  which  the  President  determlw* 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest  </  he  im- 
ports that  determination  to  the  Senate  sil* 
House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  daj" 
after  making  the  same. 

The  language  could  not  be  more  clear. 
It  Imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  on 
Conmiunlst  coimtry  loans,  except  with 
regard  to  "any  transaction"  which  the 
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President  advises  Congress  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Let  me  emphasize  that, 
Mr.  President — the  law  does  not  say  "any 
country,"  It  does  not  say  "any  category 
of  transactions,"  it  says  "any  transac- 
tion." 

Well,  I  know  what  those  two  words 
mean,  Mr.  President,  and  Comptroller 
General  Staats  knows  what  they  mean, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  owes  it  to  the  American  people  to 
let  the  Exlmbank  know  what  those  two 
words  mean  by  sidopting  my  amendment. 

I  might  add  that  section  2(b)  (2)  origi- 
nated from  a  similar  limitation  con- 
taljaed  m  the  1964  Foreign  Aid  Appro- 
priations Act,  a  limitation  which  was  also 
Included  In  the  Appropriations  Act  of 
1965, 1966,  1967,  and  1968.  So  the  Senate 
has  historically  considered  It  appropriate 
to  limit  and  restrict  Exlmbank  expendi- 
tures to  Communist  coimtrles  by  means 
of  amendments  to  appropriations  bills — 
such  as  the  one  before  us  today. 

Burden  of  compliance:  At  present,  the 
Exlmbank  submits  to  Congress  every  30 
days  a  list  of  its  pending  CcHnmunlst 
country  transactions.  The  law  requires 
only  that  each  transaction  on  such  a  list 
be  certified  by  the  President  as  being  In 
our  national  Interest.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  requires. 

There  could  not  be  a  much  more  mod- 
est requirement  than  that  requirement. 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  It,  because  the  Comptroller 
Cxeneral  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  this 
was  the  way  to  comply  with  the  law.  I 
think  before  we  proceed  to  subsidize  for- 
eign energy,  at  a  time  when  national 
energy  requirements  are  one  of  our  big 
problems,  we  should  investigate  before 
we  make  a  contract  or  make  a  deal  with 
a  foreign  covmtry.  Before  we  make  subsi- 
dized energy  loans  or  guarantees  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  should  be  done  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  so  that 
our  taxpayers  are  paying  for  something 
they  will  get. 

At  present,  five  Soviet  Union  credit 
applications  are  pending  at  Exlmbank. 
Surely  It  Is  no  overwhelming  bureau- 
cratic burden  for  the  President  to  de- 
termine, and  tell  Congress,  whether 
these  deals  are  In  oiu*  National  Interest. 
Congress  would  have  no  veto  power  over 
any  transaction  certified  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  being  In  our  National  interest. 

And  yet,  the  Exlmbank  fiercely  re- 
sists this  simple  requirement,  and  so  we 
are  forced  to  ask  "why?"  What  Is  so 
horrible  about  obes^lng  this  law? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President,  but  I  do  know  that 
where  there  is  smoke  there  is  usually  fire. 
If  the  President  does  not  want  to  advise 
the  Congress  that  a  massive  Russian  en- 
ergy desd  is  In  our  national  Interest, 
maybe  it  is  because  he  is  not  so  sure  It  is. 
My  own  view  Is  that  energy  development 
subsidies  should  be  Invested  here.  In  the 
United  States,  so  our  taxpayers  are  sure 
to  share  In  the  return.  The  President  has 
expressed  a  similar  view,  by  proposing 
Project  Independence  1980 — and  so  I 
think  it  particularly  vital  to  have  the 
presidential  national  Interest  determin- 
ation the  law  requires  prior  to  any  Ex- 


lmbank energy  Investments.  My  amend- 
ment today  would  require  that. 

Penally,  I  would  like  to  dispose  of  the 
suggestion  that  requiring  the  Exlmbank 
to  obey  the  law  will  somehow  threaten 
detente.  The  response  to  that  should  be 
clear  to  everyone:  I  do  not  believe  we 
must  condone  U.S.  Government  agencies 
operating  contrary  to  law  in  order  to 
preserve  detente. 

I  think  detente  must  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  It  Is  a  two-way  street.  If  any  pro- 
posed transaction  Is  a  good  deal  for  the 
United  States,  If  it  is  a  50-50  proposition, 
then  we  should  make  that  deal  and  de- 
tente should  stand;  but  I  think  we  really 
jeopardize  detente  by  giving  a  blank 
check  to  an  agency  to  determine  our  for- 
eign policy  or  our  national  Interest, 
where  such  agency  has  no  authority  or 
procedure  for  making  such  determina- 
tions, and  let  It,  by  means  of  the  blank 
check,  make  determinations  unrelated  to 
our  national  Interest.  There  Is  a  basic 
confiict  of  interest,  because  It  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  Exlmbank  to  ex- 
pand trade.  Its  objective  Is  to  make 
loans,  and  the  bsmkers  are  quite  prop- 
erly the  advocates  of  expanded  trade.  So 
I  can  imagine  bank  officers  making  deals 
and  making  trades,  and  that  Is  their  role, 
but  nobody  is  looking  out  for  what  is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  should  be  the  role  of 
the  Congress 

That  is  exactly  why  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  three  occasions, 
has  written  Into  the  law  who  should 
make  the  national  interest  determina- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  those  promot- 
ing sales  at  the  Exlmbank;  it  should  be 
someone  at  a  high  policy  level  that 
makes  the  decision  that  such  loans  do 
not  Jeopardize  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  involve  any  change  in 
basic  Exlmbank  authority,  does  not  im- 
pose any  undue  burdens  on  the  bank, 
does  not  stop  East-West  trade,  or 
threaten  detente.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply requires  the  Exlmbank  to  obey  exist- 
ing law  as  construed  by  the  comptroller 
general. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  separate  transactions  the  President 
would  have  to  approve  to  a  year's  time? 
I  note  this  would  cover  any  transaction 
with  Poland,  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  or 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  There  are  five  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  my  list. 
I  do  not  have  the  others  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  There  are  five  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  other  countries.  There  are  only  five 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mjrself  10  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  sincerely  believe  that  Senator 
ScHVifErKER's  amendment  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  wUl  not  voice  any 
objection  to  it  by  raising  a  point  of  order. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  op- 
erating since  March  1968  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2^b)  (2)  of  its  act  which 
prohibits  the  Bank  from  extendtog  loans, 
guaranties  or  insurance  in  support  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Communist  coimtrles  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national 
interest  for  Exlmbsuik  to  provide  such 
support.  The  President  has  made  such 
determinations  for  four  Communist 
countries  to  date — namely,  Poland, 
Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugo- 
slavisi — Eind  as  required  by  law  has  re- 
ported each  of  those  four  country  deter- 
minations to  the  Congress  wlthto  30  days. 
Exlmbank  subsequently  has  been  extend- 
ing financtog  support  for  exports  to  those 
countries  pursuant  to  those  Presidential 
determinations. 

An  additional  requirement  would  be 
added  In  the  Schweiker  amendment  by 
requiring  the  Bank  to  obtato  from  the 
President  an  individual  determination  on 
each  transaction — past,  as  well  as.  fu- 
ture— in  order  to  comply  with  an  opinion 
provided  to  Senator  Schweiker  by  the 
Comptroller  (jeneral.  which  opinion  v.  os 
rendered  without  specific  legal  authority. 

In  addition.  Exlmbank  has  been  au- 
thorized to  obligate  and  expend  its  funds 
each  year  since  1968  in  the  annual  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act  to  accordance  with 
the  previously  described  procedure.  The 
Schweiker  amendment  would  now  add 
an  additional  procedure  to  that  required 
by  the  Congress  at  the  time  It  author- 
ized the  Bank  to  operate  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  previous  years. 

The  question  whether  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  should  continue  to  support 
U.S.  export  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  Communist  countries.  Is  presently 
being  considered  by  the  Bank's  legisla- 
tive committees  to  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  that  is,  the  banking  commit- 
tees. The  Senate  Banking  Committ«e 
held  hearings  on  pending  Exlmbank  leg- 
islation— S.  1890 — and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Bank  in  October  1973,  and 
agato  in  April  1974.  The  House  Banking 
Committee  also  has  held  hearings  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks  on  similar  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Bank. 

These  are  the  proper  forums  In  which 
to  consider  further  congressional  action 
with  respect  to  the  authority  for  the 
Bank  to  enter  into  transactions  with  the 
Communist  countries. 

The  Bank  has  outstanding  more  than 
280  transactions  which  represent  legal 
and  moral  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  which  were  en- 
tered Into  in  accordance  with  existing 
interpretation  of  the  law.  It  would  be 
administratively  virtually  impossible  to 
comply  with  such  an  amendment  in  time 
to  prevent  serious  Interruptions  in  serv- 
ictog  outstandtog  commitments.  Thus, 
this  amendment  would  effectively  pre- 
\  ent  the  U.S.  Government  from  honoring 
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its  commitments  In  support  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  servicing  Its  outstanding  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  to  these  coun- 
tries. This  would  also  serioudy  Injure 
the  U.a.  exporters  who  have  relied  on 
the  commitments  to  manufacture  prod- 
ucts and  Incur  other  costs  in  connection 
with  these  Exim  supported  export  sales. 
FV)r  these  reasons,  the  committee  dur- 
ing Its  deliberations  voiced  an  opinion 
against  the  Schwelker  amen<^ent  and 
decided  to  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Predrient,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ilfinols. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  has  reqiilrei).  In  con- 
nection with  loans  and  guarantees  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  the  Soflet  Union 
and  certain  other  countries,  that  the 
President  determine  that  such  Joans  and 
guarantees  are  In  the  national  Interest. 
The  President  has  not  complied  with  that 
requirement  of  the  law. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  raising  this  Importari  issue.  He 
raised  it,  as  mentioned,  with  tfte  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  concluded  that 
the  loans  and  guarantees  mi^e  after  a 
blanket  finding  by  the  President  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  instead  of  on 
a  transactional  basis,  was  not  bi  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

The  Senator  has  also  raised  this  issue 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  has  brought  it  now  ts  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  his  purpose.  I  wish  I  could  support 
his  amendment.  But  the  matter  Is  now 
receiving  serious  consideration  In  the 
Banking  Committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  is  examining 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  including  the  practice  of  extending 
loans  and  guarantees,  many  of  them  In 
large  amounts,  to  the  Soviet  l]^on  with- 
out the  necessary  authority  ai|d  findings 
of  the  President. 

The  Bank's  authorizing  legislation  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  June.  Before  that  time 
the  Banking  Committee  will  report  a  bill 
which  I  am  confident  will  contain  the 
provisions  that  are  directed  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
appropriate  moment  for  the  Senate  to 
address  itself  to  the  merits  of  this  issue. 
As  the  Senator  points  out.  the  language 
of  the  law  is  clear.  This  amendment 
would  make  it  more  clear.  It  would  stop 
the  evstsion  of  the  law.  But  the  amend- 
ment does  raise  a  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  loans  and  guarantees  jdready  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations.  Very  little  time  remains  before 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  consider 
this  Issue  In  cormection  with  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  which  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. So  while  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
Senator's  purpose.  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  his  amendment.  I  asaire  him.  at 
this  point,  that  his  amendmient  will  re- 
ceive not  only  prompt  but.  I  believe,  sym- 
pathetic consideration  in  t|ie  Banking 
Committee. 


I  should  like  to  address  one  question 
also  to  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill:  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General?  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General  conflicts 
with  the  opinion  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  loems  and 
guarantees  that  are  already  outstanding, 
but  I  do  wonder  if  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  acqui- 
esce In  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral concerning  the  practice  of  Ignoring 
what  Is  the  plain  Intent  of  Congress  with 
respect,  not  to  past,  but  to  future  trans- 
actions In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  other  countries  that  are 
enumerated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  cwnmittee  to  acquiesce  in  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General.  In  fact,  as 
noted  before,  the  committee  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  But  the  committee 
felt  that  the  place  for  consideration  was 
In  the  legislative  committee.  We  were 
quite  impressed  by  the  fact  that  hearings 
were  held  last  year  and  this  year,  and  we 
are  anticipating  that  this  matter  will  be 
properly  resolved  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  want 
to  thank  him  also  for  the  consideration 
he  has  given  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  Committee  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  do  nothing  to  signify  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  acquiesce  in  what 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  con- 
cluded is  a  violation  of  the  law.  That  is 
the  main  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  very  clear  that  if  the  amendment 
is  not  accepted  by  the  Senate,  it  did  not 
signify  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  acquiesce  In  conduct  which 
has  been  held  to  be  unlawful  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  what  we  are 
signifying  by  rejecting  this  amendment 

is  not  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes.  We  are  not  imdertaklng  to  ac- 
quiesce in  these  rulings,  but  simply  tak- 
ing the  position  that  this  is  a  proper 
matter  for  determination  by  a  legislative 
committee,  and  not  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  280  outstanding  transEWitlons 
now.  it  might  have  a  serious  adverse  Im- 
pact to  enact  this  provision  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  orderly  procedure,  we 
think,  is  for  the  legislative  committee  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
think  the  point  is  very  well  taken,  and 
reaffirms  my  point  that  by  no  action 
taken  in  the  Senate  today  does  the  Sen- 
ate mean  to  signify  any  intention  of  Ac- 


quiescence In  this  practice  of  making 
country-by-coimtry  determinations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  Is  say  we  decUne  to  Interfere 
with  the  present  status  of  things  untfl 
the  legislative  committee  can  weigh  it, 
act  on  It,  and  make  its  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  in  this  case  the  Banking 
Committee,  will  proceed  rapidly  to  wind 
up  these  hearings  and  r^xnt  the  bill. 
It  win  address  Itself  to  this  issue  In  the 

near  future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  so 
primarily  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  legislation  deny- 
ing the  use  of  Eixport-Import  Bank  funds 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  certain  condi- 
tions are  met.  That  measure  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  Senate  will  act  as  did  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Yet  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  completely  disre- 
garding the  clear  intent  of  Congress.  As  I 
say,  the  House  has  already  passed  the 
legislation  and  the  Senate  undoubtedly 
will  pass  it.  With  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  acted,  even  though  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  and  technically  it  has  not 
become  law,  I  think  if  the  Export- Import 
Bank  wants  to  comply  with  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  it  would  deny  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds  to  Russia  until  this 
question  is  settled  by  Congress. 

That  Is  the  primary  reason  why  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  the  Sena- 
tor points  out,  all  his  amendment  does  Is 
require  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
comply  with  what  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  says  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  but  beyond  that,  it  reaches 
to  a  fundamental  issue,  as  to  whether 
vast  credits  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  to  be  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  what  I  be- 
lieve are  clearly  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  consider 
legislative  matters  such  as  this  on  an 
appropriation  bUl.  This  matter  bclonii 
to  the  Banking  Conunlttee.  We  have  n« 
held  hearings  on  this  subject. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  deU;»J 
subject,  handing  over  to  the  PresloM 
the  obligation  of  handling  hundreds  « 
transactions  every  year,  with  more  op- 
portunity for  wrongdoing  on  the  part  m 
staff  members  in  the  White  House. 

I  think  the  way  these  matters  are  h«B- 
died  now  Is  adequate,  but  if  we  warn 
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jBore  staff  members  over  in  the  White 
House,  this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  understand 
what  my  colleague  proposes  to  do  by  this 
amoidment.  We  had  quite  a  discussion 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  matter  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  matter  which  is  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Banking  Committee.  The  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  Committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  and  will  have  additional  hear- 
ings, and  hopes  to  mark  up  a  bUl  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  having  the  Senate  agree  to  this 
amendment  at  this  time,  before  the 
Banking  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Export-Import  Bank,  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  its  hear- 
ings and  mark  up  its  bill. 

I  have  serious  reservations  as  to  what 
the  action  by  the  Senate  will  be  inter- 
preted to  signify.  At  a  time  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Kissinger,  is  trying 
his  very  best  to  strengthen  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel  that  this  may  be 
the  wrong  move  to  make  when  we  need  to 
move  cautiously.  The  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who,  I  think  It  Is  by  all 
agreed.  Is  doing  an  excellent  job,  should 
be  given  great  weight  in  actions  affecting 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  has 
not  not  been  done  in  this  case. 

For  us  to  precipitiously  vote  on  and 
pass  this  amendment  at  this  time,  in  my 
opinion,  might  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  th?  United  States  and  might  nega- 
tively affect  Interests  we  have  in  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  after  we  had 
thoroughly  discussed  it  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  voted  upon  it.  The 
Banking  Committee  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  provide  the  Senate  with 
the  benefit  of  Its  hearings,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  have  been  rather  exhaustive, 
and  of  which  we  will  receive  the  re- 
sults in  a  very  short  period  of  time  before 
we  act  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  the  managers  will 
give  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a 
minute  or  two,  and  I  shall  not  ask  for 
any  Independent  time  just  to  answer  this 
question. 

I  am  very  disquieted  about  the  signif- 
icance. I  have  heard  the  Senator  very 
clearly.  He  does  not  want  p  wrong  sig- 
nificance to  go  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  is  Involved  in 
delicate  negotiations  with  them. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  they  will 
not  draw  conclusions  from  an  adverse 
vote.  If  there  is  one,  which  could  also  be 
misread,  and  that  is  that  the  Senate,  by 
this  vote,  would  be  abandoning  the  ap- 
proach of  the  so-called  Jackson  amend- 
ment, or  Is  anticipating  what  it  will  do 
with  such  an  amendment  if  offered  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill. 


I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  remain 
neutral  on  that  until  action  is  taken  in  a 
considered  way,  and  that  they  do  not 
draw  a  conclusion  either  way. 

I  may  very  well,  with  great  regret,  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  But  I  would  not  wish  the 
significance  to  be  misinterpreted  either 
way.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  concur  in 
that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  most  certainly  do  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Regardless  of  how  the  Senate  should 
vote,  if  the  Senate  should  pass  this 
amendment  or  reject  it,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  conclude 
that  the  vote  has  any  bearing  upon  what 
the  Senate  will  do  with  the  Jackson 
amendment.  This  amendment  stands  on 
its  own  merits,  and  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment will  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
whatever  action  Is  taken  by  the  Senate 
here  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  Senate  action  may  or 
may  not  be  sis  far  as  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment Is  concerned. 

I  think  that  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment may  be — and  I  say  may  be — an  im- 
proper signal  at  this  particular,  delicate 
time.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate 
wUl  reject  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schwkiker)  . 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  I 
want  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  more  minutes  and  unless 
other  Senators  desire  to  speak,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  to  have  a  prompt  yea  and 
nay  vote. 

I  should  like  to  respond  briefly  to  three 
or  four  points  which  have  been  raised  by 
my  colleagues. 

First,  we  continually  hear  about  put- 
ting this  onto  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
guess  some  of  my  colleagues  were  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  made  my  opening 
statement,  but  I  point  out  that  this  lim- 
itation actually  started  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  back  in  1964.  That  Is  where  it 
originated,  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
WEis  then  reaffirmed  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  of  1965,  reaffirmed  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1966,  reaffirmed  in  the 
appropriation  bill  of  1967,  and  in  the 
appropriation  bill  of  1968. 
That  Is  pretty  clear  cut. 
The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
we  are  not  rewriting  the  statutory  lan- 
guage, or  amending  the  statutorj'  lan- 
guage, or  changing  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. All  we  are  saying  Is.  "Please  obey 
the  law  In  accordance  with  the  way  the 
Comptroller  General  Interpreted  it." 
So  that  should  be  clear. 
Second,  so  far  as  hurting  detente  goes, 
there  Is  no  overly  stringent  requirement 
here.  We  are  not  subjecting  the  export- 
Import  deals  to  a  congressional  veto.  Con- 


gress has  no  role  to  play  here  except  to 
assert  Its  Initial  authority.  The  President 
determines  what  the  national  interest  is. 
There  is  no  possible  way  any  of  these 
deals  can  in  any  way  be  jeopardized  if 
the  President  does  not  want  them  jeop- 
ardized. All  he  has  to  do  is  to  send  a 
letter  telling  the  Congress  they  are  in 
the  national  interest,  and  we  have  no  re- 
course. There  is  no  danger  of  jeopardiz- 
ing detente  here.  I  fail  to  see  that  point. 
Third.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
notion  that  the  prior  deals  and  the  prior 
transactions  would  somehow  be  invali- 
dated by  my  amendment.  There  is  no 
problem  here  because  the  Comptroller 
General  h&s  already  said  he  lacks  the 
authority  to  go  back  to  disallow  past  pay- 
ments. That  Is  why  we  are  here  today 
because  he  does  not  have  the  authority. 
The  Comptroller  General  said : 
Inasmuch  as  the  Export -Import  Bank  ha? 
been  classified  as  a  Government  corporation 
and    Its    expenditures    made    In    accordance 
with  the   Government   Corporation   Control 
Act,  this  Office  does  not  have  authority  to  dis- 
allow payments  as  we  do  In  the  case  of  many 
other  activities. 

So  that  is  just  a  false  Issue  that  some- 
one is  raising  here,  because  the  Comp- 
troller General  himself  has  said  he  lacks 
the  authority.  That  is  why  we  are  doing 
it,  to  enforce  the  law. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  reason  why  we  are  at  this 
point.  The  reason  why  we  are  at  this 
point  and  arguing  about  it  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  ruled  that  since  Con- 
gress did  not  assert  the  authority  It  had, 
it  gave  It  up.  That  Is  what  he  was  saying 
in  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  con- 
tradicting the  Comptroller  General.  That 
is  the  key  element  here.  He  said: 

No  objections  were  raised  concamlng  any 
determination  or  Individual  transaction. 
Congress  re-enacted  the  Identical  provsions 
each  time  it  passed  the  Bank's  appropriation 
for  several  years  thereafter. 

Here  is  the  Attorney  General  saying 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  law  says, 
this  Congress  did  not  assert  its  authority. 
This  preempts  the  authority  of  Congress. 
And  I  do  not  know  what  the  over-riding 
issue  is  before  us  in  the  country  today 
except  that  Congress  gives  its  power  to 
the  Executive — and  will  not  act  to  get 
It  back. 

A  survey  shows  that  Congress  Is  held 
in  lower  esteem  than  trash  collectors.  I 
can  see  why  we  are  considered  lower  in 
esteem  than  trash  collectors,  because  we 
have  the  authority  and  the  responsibility 
and  we  delay.  We  give  reasons.  We  post- 
pone. We  deliberate.  The  law  is  crystal 
clear.  We  do  not  exercise  it.  We  let  some- 
one else  do  It. 

That  is  the  issue. 

I  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  stop  de- 
tente or  the  deals  which  are  good  for 
this  country,  but  I  think  the  national 
Interest  determination  Is  essential  and 
we  are  entitled  to  it.  All  I  am  asking  for 
is  that  we  insist  on  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK> .  All  time  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWtiKER)  No.  1243. 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  flffinoiince 
that  the  Senator  from  Indlasia  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  ERvm),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm,BRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb),  thte  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowg),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  I^tcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAtTM).  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MoNDALE),and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  -Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  would  eaeh  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  MlBslsslppi 
(Mr.  Eastland)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pac«wood). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)! 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial bu.slness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'  Mr.  Percy  >  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  fronf  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43 
nays  33,  as  follows :  t 


McOovern 

MciDtjre 

Montoja 

Nunn 

Proxmtre 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott. 

WlHl»m  L. 
SymlDgton 
TalmAdge 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
WelcJcet 
WUUams 


Pearsoa 

Pell 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stennir 

Steveni 

Steventon 

Tower 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 34 
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TEAS — 43 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Blden 

Eagleton 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Harr>-  P.,  Jr. 

Haskell 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hatfield 

Cannon 

Helms 

Case 

Hollings 

Clark 

Huddles  ton 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Cotton 

Jack.son 

Cranston 

Javlls 

Dole 

Bdagnuson 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

NAYS— 33 

AboureEk 

Hart 

Aiken 

Hruska 

Baker 

Inouye 

Beall 

Johnston 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Bible 

Mathlas 

Brooke 
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So  Mr.  Schweiker's  amendment  (No. 
1243)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LABOR-HEW    CHAPTEK    OF    THE    SECOND    SUPPLK- 
MKNTAI. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
give  the  Members  a  brief  rundown  of  the 
Labor-HEW  portion  of  the  supplemental 
bill.  This  chapter  provides  an  additional 
$1.4  billion  In  new  appropriations,  an 
increase  of  $138  million  over  the  budget 
and  $134  million  over  the  House  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  covered 
in  the  bill,  most  of  which  were  requested 
in  the  budget.  I  think  I  voice  the  opinion 
of  many  who  feel  these  supplemental  re- 
quests are  coming  all  too  frequently. 
More  and  more  we  find  ourselves  deal- 
ing with  issues  that  would  and  should 
otherwise  belong  in  the  regular  bill. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  dealing  with  some 
critically  important  items — which  re- 
quire much  more  than  a  rubber-stamp 
approval.  Here,  we  are  talking  about  jobs 
for  the  unemployed — including  those 
segments  of  the  papulation  which  the 
President's  budget  does  not  appear  to 
provide  for  adequately — the  veterans, 
our  youth,  the  elderly,  and  our  Indians. 

We  are  also  dealing  with  education 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, child  abuse,  and  nutrition  for  the 
elderly — none  of  which  the  administra- 
tion saw  fit  to  deal  with  in  this  bill.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  the  human  needs  and  suf- 
fering that  confront  us — in  spite  of  all 
the  work  and  budget  resources  needed  to 
help  meet  these  needs — the  administra- 
tion was  prepared  to  remain  silent  about 
a  huge  surplus,  a  potful  of  unused  ap- 
propriations amoimting  to  more  than 
$1  billion. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  succeeds 
in  reordering  the  priorities.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  committee  took  the  budget 
request  and  recommends  increases  of 
$777  million  and  decreases  of  $640  mil- 
lion. We  have  taken  practically  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  simply  put  It 
where  it  belongs  and  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  assistance, 
the  committee  saw  a  budget  request  for 
public  service  Jobs  that  would  support 
only  one-flfth  the  amount  of  jobs  pro- 
vided by  Congress  last  year.  The  House 
took  the  first  step  to  improve  the  budget 
by  providing  for  about  70,000  jobs.  The 
committee  has  perfected  this  further, 
and  recommends  a  more  realistic  level 
of  118,000  jobs. 

This  is  a  wise  Investment  of  the  tax- 
payers* dollar,  and  our  rationale  is  very 
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simple.  It  costs  less  to  provide  training 
and  jobs  than  it  does  to  force  people 
on  welfare.  The  committee  bill  takes  a 
giant  step  toward  preserving  dignity 
and  self-respect  by  keeping  them  off  un- 
emplojTnent  and  welfare  rolls.  I  believe 
most  people  want  to  work,  but  we  must 
help  create  the  opportunities. 

Before  I  go  on  to  highlight  the  other 
Items  in  the  Labor-HEW  chapter,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
April  3,  1974  ruUng  by  the  Comptroller 
General  which  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  had  ample  authority 
imder  its  continuing  resolution  to  spend 
up  to  $1.25  billion  to  fiscal  year  1974  for 
public  employment  programs.  Yet  the 
Department  has  not  spent  any  of  this 
money  under  this  authority  for  jobs 
since  last  year. 

Based  on  this.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  April  3,  urging  inmiediate  ac- 
tion to  begin  obligation  of  at  least  $250 
million  for  public  employment  pro- 
grams— the  amoimt  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  like  the  Record  to 
include  this  letter,  as  well  as  Secretary 
Brennan's  response.  Earlier,  the  Labor 
Department  testified  it  would  be  Illegal 
to  spend  any  money  for  public  employ- 
ment programs  until  the  supplemental 
was  enacted  Into  law.  Congressman 
Michel,  however,  during  the  April  10 
House  floor  debate  on  the  second  supple- 
mental, inserted  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Solicitor  of  Labor  Kllberg  admit- 
ting the  Department  could  renew  fund- 
ing of  public  employment  programs  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

This  issue  is  of  great  importance  to 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
public  service  jobs  as  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  being  exhausted.  A  number  of 
mayors  have  told  me  they  are  already 
out  of  money. 

I  understand  the  Department's  posi- 
tion now  is  that  it  may  cover  the  costs  of 
public  employment  programs  back  to 
April  1,  1974,  and  that  it  may  reimburse 
the  States  and  localities.  The  clear  and 
simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no  "maybe" 
about  it.  The  Labor  Department  should 
stop  playing  games  and  immediately  re- 
lease impounded  public  employment  pro- 
gram funds  for  cities  which  are  faced 
with  laying  people  off.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  Labor  Department  would  fail  to 
exercise  spending  authority  already  pro- 
vided by  Congress  to  prevent  current 
participants  from  losing  their  Jobs.  De- 
spite my  strong  urging  to  the  contrary, 
phase-out  operations  have  continued. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  still 
reconsider  his  self-imposed  spending 
plan  for  public  emplosrment  programs, 
and  promptly  release  the  urgently- 
needed  funds  as  provided  by  and  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

The  committee  has  taken  action  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  amount  of  sum- 
mer youth  jobs — $473  million,  compared 
to  $300  milUon  In  the  budget  and  House 
bill.  A  good  part  of  the  $173  million  in- 
crease will  cover  the  cost  of  new  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  and  sdlow  878.- 
000  jobs  for  young  people,  compared  to 
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last  year's  level  of  770,000.  The  House 
allowance  would  support  only  578,000 

jobs. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $81 
million  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  State 
employment  security  agencies.  This  is 
broken  down  to  $40  million  to  process 
unemployment  insurance  claims  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
$41  million  to  prevent  further  staff  lay- 
offs and  the  Imminent  closing  of  dozens 
of  local  employment  offices.  Seven  offices 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington  have 
already  been  scheduled  for  closing  by 
June  30.  Hundreds  of  employment  serv- 
ice personnel  have  already  been  laid 
off  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  cut  back 
on  vital  employment  services  at  a  time 
when  rising  xmemployment  is  making  the 
demands  for  these  services  all  the  more 
crucial.  The  Department's  rationale 
escapes  me. 

Under  this  HEW  section,  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  rescission  of  $1.2 
billion  in  surplus  welfare  approprtationB. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  committee 
was  the  first  to  uncover  this  surplus  back 
in  AprU,  when  HEW  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  open  its  books  to  us.  The  Mem- 
bers might  wish  to  review  the  report  lan- 
guage on  this  item— the  committee  was 
very  disturbed  by  HEW's  foot  dragging. 
In  no  way  is  this  rescission  intended  to 
cut  services  to  the  eUglble;  the  money  is 
just  sitting  downtown. 

The  committee  bill  also  Includes 
$60  million  to  start  up  the  new  health 
maintenance  organizations  program. 
These  HMO's  would  not  be  a  cure-all,  but 
they  should  help  to  improve  the  health 
care  delivery  system  ha  the  years  ahead. 
Most  of  this  is  seed-money  for  planning 
and  development,  but  once  they  get  off 
the  ground,  these  HMO's  should  help  a 
great  deal.  Also  In  the  health  area,  the 
committee  has  provided  an  additional 
$10  million  to  expand  lead-based  pahit 
projects  to  more  communities.  Here,  we 
cannot  get  the  fimds  out  quick  enough 
to  meet  the  States'  critical  needs.  No 
funds  were  provided  by  the  House  for 
this  item. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  House 
in  allowing  an  additional  $20  million  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
States  are  prepared  to  come  up  with  the 
matching  funds  to  help  rehabilitate 
about  30,000  severely  disabled  persons.  I 
might  add,  this  Is  another  area  where 
HEW  dragged  its  feet.  The  House  had 
already  acted  before  HEW  even  sent  up 
a  formal  budget  request  for  this  item. 
With  respect  to  education  programs, 
the  committee  has  Included  $20  mUlion 
to  continue  the  FoUowthrough  program 
for  another  year;  this  program  is  helphig 
more  than  80.000  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  $20  million  is  provided 
for  bilingual  programs  serving  78,000 
children.  The  House  did  not  provide  for 
either  of  these  items. 

Other  supplementals  include :  $44  mil- 
lion for  coal  miner  benefit  payments; 
$12  million  for  emergency  food  services 
to  the  needy — ^particularly  the  elderly; 
$10  million  to  support  5,500  Jobs  for  the 
elderly;  $7  million  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  of  legal  services  programs  for 


the  poor;  and  <4.5  million  to  start  up  a 
new  child  abuse  prevention  program. 

There  Is  one  important  change  from 
the  House  bill  which  the  Members  should 
be  aware  of.  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW 
bill,  the  Congress  added  a  provision 
which  allows  the  President  to  withhold 
up  to  $400  million  from  the  total  appro- 
priated. This  was  the  only  way  to  get 
the  bill  signed  and  get  these  programs 
moving.  OMB  has  said  that  they  intend 
to  withhold  the  entire  amoimt.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  recommends  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  withheld  be  used  to 
cover  some  of  these  supplemental  costs. 
The  money  was  already  appropriated 
and  is  Just  sitting  downtown, 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  on  this  chapter.  We 
have  taken  care  of  the  urgent  items — 
the  rest  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
few  weeks  in  the  1975  budget.  I  would 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
chapter  by  the  Members. 

I  am  alsd  Informed  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  hsis  some  concerns  about  the 
Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the  Senate  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  14013.  This  Is 
appropriate,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  capture  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  on  some  of 
these  very  profoimd  matters  that  deal 
with  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  for  our 
part,  the  d{>or  Is  open  to  further  negotia- 
tion of  the  Items  of  concern  raised  by  the 
Senate  committee  In  the  report.  What 
we  want  on  the  committee  is  simply  com- 
pliance with  the  public  law  and  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  carried  out.  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  wants  the  same. 

I  think  the  Congress  itself  Is  pleased 
that  the  administration  is  coming  to  a 
recognition  that  the  Congress  should  In- 
deed be  a  participant  in  the  decision- 
making process.  As  the  committee  re- 
port indicates,  there  is  a  feeling  of  con- 
cern in  the  Congress  and  around  the 
country  regarding  the  expenditure  of 
some    previously    appropriated    funds. 
After  consultation  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlHce,  the  committee  has  found 
that  early  indications  are  that  there  may 
be  some  conflict  with  the  law  in  the  way 
that  HEW  is  proposing  to  obligate  cer- 
tain   fiscal    year    1974    appr<«>rlatlons. 
While  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  and 
a  violation  of  congressional  Intent,  it  Is 
my  personal  feeling  that  the  committee 
does  not  want  to  jump  to  conclusions 
and  that  it  may  be  wise  for  all  of  us  to 
go  back  and  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
public   law — its  Intent  and   the   inter- 
pretation. We  made  an  agreement  last 
fall — we  htHJe  that  agreement  Is  in  place 
and  working  as  we  near  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  in  any  case,  In  the  weeks  to 
come  we  will  be  sitting  down  with  HEW 
witnesses  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget.  At  that  time  we  also  plan  to  dis- 
cuss what  happened  to  last  year's  mon- 
ey— for,  after  all,  we  do  have  a  continu- 
ing oversight  responsibility  that  we  must 
fulfill  for  the  entire  Senate. 

We  are  not  adverse  to  discussing  open- 
ly for  the  public  record  what  the  Sec- 
retary believes  Is  a  more  nearly  correct 
interpretation  of  several  specific  pas- 
sages In  the  Senate  r^Mtt  filed  with 
H  Jl.  14013. 


The  Senate  report  contahis  reference 
to  the  application  by  HEW  of  the  provi- 
sion in  PubUc  Law  93-192,  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act, 
which  permits  the  Department  to  with- 
hold $400  million  from  the  overall  ap- 
propriation, provided  that  no  budget 
line  item,  activity,  program,  or  project 
would  be  cut  more  than  5  percent.  The 
report  cites  a  GAO  analysis  of  HEW's 
administration  of  Uiis  provision  and 
states  that  25  program  areas  of  special 
concern  were  reduced  by  more  than  5 
percent.  The  report  Indicates  that — 

This  tippwjn  to  be  »  cto«r  violation  of  the 
Act  .  .  .  and  hopes  that  the  Department  wlU 
come  Into  compliance  with  tlie  law  before 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  would  like  me  to  explain 
his  view  that  the  report  should  have  also 
pointed  out  that  the  conferenoe  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1974  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  HJl.  93-682,  contained 
a  table  covering  12  pages  and  260  line 
items  and  that  the  conference  report 
stated  that  that  table  "refiects  the 
amounts  which  the  conferees  are  agreed 
shall  be  made  available  If  the  option  to 
withhold  funds  Is  fully  exerciaed." 

The  Secretary  believes  that  the  De- 
partment Is  In  full  compliance  with  the 
public  law  because  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
guided  by  the  amoimts  in  this  table  in 
the  conferencje  repwrt  and  has  reduced 
none  of  the  260  appropriation  or  activity 
line  Items  by  more  than  5  percent.  The 
Department  feels  strongly  that  by  not 
reducing  any  appropriation  or  activity 
by  more  than  5  percent,  it  hM  complied 
with  whatever  agreements  were  reached 
ixith  the  House  and  Senate  in  working 
out  the  cutback  provision  and  also  that 
the  legislative  record  clearly  supports 
this  view  of  the  administration  of  that 
provision.  The  Secretary  believes  that 
the  most  Important  guideline  is  the  table 
to  which  he  refers. 

Let  me  also  bring  out  on  the  record 
the  Secretary's  concern  with  multlyear 
funding  as  discussed  in  the  Senate  re- 
port. This  relates  to  the  Department's 
proposal  to  fund  for  more  than  a  12- 
month  period  a  number  of  its  project 
grants  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
This  practice  is  becoming  known  as 
"multlyear  funding"  and  our  report  de- 
scribes it  as  a  new  form  of  impoundment. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  will  be  taking  a 
closer  look  at  all  this  hi  the  months 
ahead.  We  want  to  be  fair.  We  are  pleased 
to  bring  the  Secretarj^'s  concerns  to  the 
Senate's  attention. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  and  this  com- 
mittee are  not  that  far  apart.  Maybe  the 
Secretary's  concern  on  this  particular 
report  will  have  the  benefit  of  advancing 
the  understanding  of  not  only  the  use  of 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriated  fimds  but 
the  appropriation  request  pending  before 
the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am 
willing  to  bend  over  backward  to  work 
with  the  Secretary.  We  can  and  should 
execute  every  appropriation  matter  to 
provide  a  maximum  benefit  for  the  re- 
cipient and  get  the  best  use  of  a  taxpay- 
er's dollar.  We  have  no  difference  with 
the  Secretary  on  this.  He  has  a  tough 
job — our  intention  is  to  try  and  help. 
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The  report  further  states  that — 
All  ^rant  awards  mast  be  matte  on  a  13- 

month   baala   unle«8  specifically  provided  to 

the  contrary  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  the  Secretary  feels  that  the  char- 
acterization of  multiyear  funding  as  Im- 
pomidment  Is  not  Justlfled.  He  feels  that 
the  report  language  would  somehow  re- 
quire congressional  approval  for  every 
grant  proposed  for  awards  beyond  the 
12-month  period  and  that  this  would 
completely  undermine  the  Department's 
ability  to  manage  an  extremely  large  and 
complex  number  of  grants  and  grant  pro- 
grams. This  Is  the  Secretary's  view  and 
his  feelings  on  this  subject,  and  we  are 
making  It  public  here  on  the  record.  The 
committee's  real  concern  Is  to  protect  an 
established  system  that  has  worked  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  Any  major  changes, 
or  any  different  approach  to  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds,  should  surely  have 
congressional  consent.  Congress  wants  to 
prevent  impoundments  and  be  involved 
In  the  decisionmaking  process.  This,  too, 
is  appropriate. 

A  third  area  of  concern  for  the  Secre- 
tary is  that  part  of  the  report  which  con- 
tains what  the  Secretary  views  as  some 
very  sharp  words  which  allege  that  the 
Dq?artment  withheld  Informatian  from 
the  Congress  about  the  status  of  public 
assistance  estimates  and  in  responding 
to  congressional  inquiries  for  this  Infor- 
matlon,  "purposefully  omitted"  the  fact 
that  fourth  quarter  grant  awards  mailed 
on  April  1  would  show  a  significantly 
larger  surplus  of  fimds  that  the  $783  mil- 
lion identified  by  the  Department  on 
March  29.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion Is  for  a  cut  of  11.225,000,000— A  dif- 
ference of  $442,000,000. 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  agree 
with  his  view  that  these  allegations  are 
overstatements.  Perhaps  the  Senate  re- 
port's use  of  "purposefully  omitted"  is 
harsh.  However,  over  the  years,  we  have 
had  a  tough  time  getting  a  handle  on 
welfare  estimates  and  costs.  In  our 
frustration  in  dealing  with  what  is  the 
"right  figure"  we  need  the  utmost  co- 
operation. I  am  sure  the  Secretary  and  I 
can  agree  on  this,  and  I  am  sure  from 
here  on  use  of  this  harsh  term  will  be 
unnecessary. 

Aa  I  said  earlier,  we  will  be  taking  a 
closer  look  at  all  this  in  the  months 
ahead.  We  want  to  be  fair.  We  are 
pleased  to  bring  the  Secretary's  concerns 
to  the  Senate's  attention. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  and  ^s  com- 
mittee are  not  that  far  apart.  M^ybe  the 
Secretarj's  concern  on  this  particular  re- 
port will  have  the  benefit  of  advancing 
the  understanding  of  not  only  the  use 
of  fiscal  year  1974  appropriated  funds 
but  the  appropriation  request  pending 
before  the  committee  for  flscsd  y^r  1975. 
I  am  wlUlnpr  to  bend  over  bacl^ward  to 
work  with  the  Secretary.  We  can  and 
should  execute  every  appropriatfcn  mat- 
ter to  provide  a  maximum  benefn  for  the 
recipient  and  get  the  be.st  use  di  a  tax- 
payer's dollar.  We  have  no  diference 
with  the  Secretary  on  this.  Hi  has  a 
tough  job — our  intention  is  to  Xry  and 
help.  .  5 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmdus  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  REobitD  cer 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.O..  April  3. 1974. 
Hon.  PrrKR  J.  Bwennan, 
Secretary   of  Labor,   Department   o/   Labor, 
Washington.  B.C. 
DCAK  Ms.  Secbetart:  I  have  Just  been  In- 
formed by  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staata 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  does  have  authority  to 
continue  funding  public  employment   pro- 
grama  under  the  continuing  apprc^rlatlonB 
language  now  In  effect  for  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration.   The    Department   has    always 
had  authority  to  spend  at  a  level  of  $1,250.- 
000,000  and   wlU  have   this   authority  untU 
June  30,   1974.  At  that  time  Congress  wUl 
provide    a    new   authority    for    continuation 
of  various  programs.  A  copy  of  this  decision 
Is  attached. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  cities  ex- 
pect to  exhaust  their  current  funds  avaU- 
able  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  I  urge  you  to  act  Immediately  to 
begin  obligation  of  at  least  «260  million  for 
public  employment  programs.  By  the  time 
Congress  U  able  to  pass  the  Second  Supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  Includes  the 
late  transmittal  of  a  $260  million  Adminis- 
tration request  for  public  employment  pro- 
grams, a  number  of  cities  may  otherwise  have 
to  lay  off  their  current  enroUees. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  your  Department 
advisors  took  a  narrow  view  of  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  authority,  despite  our 
urglQgs  to  the  contrary,  and  that  all  this 
time  has  been  unnecessarily  wasted  when 
you  could  have  begun  Implementing  a  re- 
newed public  jobs  program. 

I  hope  now  you  wlU  act  quickly  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  specific  actions  you  plan  to 
take. 

Sincerely, 

Wakken  O.  MAONrsoN. 
Chairman       Subcommittee        on 
Labor.    Health,    Education    arut 
Welfare. 


CO»iPTUOl.luMM  GSNJDLAI.  OF  THE 

United  States, 
Waahirifiton.  D.C.,  April  3. 1974. 
Hon.  Wareen  G.  Magnxtson, 
Chairmen.   Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Sducation,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Apprtypriations,  UJS.  Senate. 

Deax  Mb.  Chaisican:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  March  14,  1974.  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  avallabUlty  of  funds  im- 
propriated by  section  603  of  Public  Law  93- 
245,  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
1974,  approved  January  3,  1974,  87  Stat.  1077. 
to  continue  funding  of  public  employment 
activities  originally  authorized  by  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  (EEA) ,  Public 
Law  93-54.  approved  July  12,  1971,  86  Stat. 
148,  which  authority  expired  June  30.  1973 

We  believe  th?.'  euch  continued  funding 
now  Is  authorized  b>  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  supra,  through  June  30. 
1974.  The  maximum  level,  manner,  and  o*her 
conditions  of  support  are  thoae  which  were 
In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  following  legislative  chronology  Is  of- 
fered In  support  of  our  conclusions. 

On  Decembe-  18,  1973,  when  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ApproprUtlon  Act  for  1974  (Ptib.  L. 
93-192,  87  Stat.  746)  was  enacted,  a  bUl  (B. 
1660)  to  extend  EEA  through  fiscal  year  1975 
had  passed  the  Senate  but  was  still  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  (We  understand 
the  bUl  Is  still  In  the  House  Committee  )   A 


,  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  Manpower  De- 

tain correspondence  in  connect^n  with     velopment    and    Training    Act    of    1982,    as 
this  matter.  «  amended,    (MDTA)    which  also  had  explrwl 


m  fiscal  year  1973,  was  stlU  pending  as  «eu 
Accordingly,  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions decided  to  defer  consideration  of  au 
Manpower  Administration  programs  (see  S 
Kept.  93-414.  October  2,  1973.  p.  10).  and 
did  not  Include  any  funds  for  them  In  the 
agency's  fiscal  year  1974  annual  approprla- 
tlona  act. 

Ten  days  later,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  was 
enacted.  (Pub.  L.  93-303.  87  Stat.  839,  ap- 
proved December  28,  1973.)  It  did  not  by  its 
terms  renew  the  expired  EEA  but  section  3(a) 
of  the  Act  authorized  the  "continued  finan- 
cial assistance"  imtll  July  1,  1974,  for  Job 
training  programs  "In  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  at 
1962,  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971,  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act."  (Emphasis  added  ) 

The  foUowlng  week,  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1974.  was  enacted.  Pub.  L. 
93-245,  approved  January  3.  1974,  87  Stat. 
1071.  Among  other  things,  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1974,  Implements  the 
nuinpower  authorizations  In  dfTA,  discussed 
above.  Section  602  of  Pub.  L.  93-346  provides: 
"For  continuing  through  June  30.  1974, 
the  activities  of  the  Cabinet  Conmilttee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-speaking  people 
and  activities  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 
and  title  I  and  title  niB  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  aa  amended,  and 
for  necessary  expenses  for  the  activities  of 
the  Manpower  Administration,  tot  which 
provision  was  made  under  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  July  1,  1972,  Public  Law  92-384,  as 
amended,  and  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1973,  Public  Law  92-607,  sueh 
amounts  sis  may  be  necessary  but  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  In  excess  of  the  current 
rate:  Provided,  That  the  current  rate  for 
operation  shall  be  defined  aa  that  permitted 
by  such  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973: 
Provided  further.  That  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization whenever  a  bill  In  which  such 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authorisa- 
tion Is  contained  is  enacted  Into  law:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  section  103  of  Public  Law 
93-62  shall  apply  to  this  appropriation." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  House  version  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1974,  at  the  time  of  Its 
passage  on  November  30.  1973,  did  not  con- 
tain a  similar  section  for  continuing  appro- 
priations for  manpower  programs.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed version  (December  12,  1973) 
added  the  language  of  section  602  (then 
numbered  402)  but  without  the  underlined 
words.  This  meant  that  only  activities  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People,  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  MDTA  and  titles  I  and  mB 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  were  speclflcally  covered. 
Neither  of  these  acts  contain  authorlelng 
legislation  for  the  emergency  employment 
program  in  question. 

However,  the  Senate-proposed  language 
was  reported  from  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee In  technical  disagreement  and  a  House- 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Senate  language 
was  put  before  both  Houses  and  adopted 
The  amendment  added  the  words  "and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ml;ilstratlon"  (In  addition  to  changing  the 
section  number  to  802).  Tliere  was  no  de- 
bate or  other  explanation  of  this  change  on 
the  fioor  of  either  House,  but  the  Confer- 
ence Report  (Rept.  No.  93-745,  December 
20,  1973.  p.  14)  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  "to  assure  continuation  of 
various  other  on-going  activities  of  the 
Manpower  Administration."  The  ESnergency 
Employment  Act  program,  under  the  Senate- 
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puged  version,  would  have  been  the  only 
program  authorized  by  section  3(a)  of  CETA 
which  was  not  Implemented  In  the  subse- 
quent supplemental  appropriation  legisla- 
tion. It  appears  to  tis  that  the  final  version 
of  section  602  remedies  that  omission. 

Section  502  refers  us  back  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  July  1.  1972  (as  amended).  Pub. 
L.  93-334,  88  Stat.  403,  to  determine  whether 
the  program  In  question  Is  covered.  If  It 
were  covered  by  the  continuing  resolution. 
It  is  included  In  the  current  appropriation. 
Section  101  (a)  of  the  1972  Joint  Resolution — 
which  made  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1973 — ^provides : 

"(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  (not 
otherwise  spedflcally  provided  for  In  this 
Joint  resolution)  which  were  conducted  In 
the  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  which  appropria- 
tions, funds,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  in  the  following  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973 : 

•  •  *  •  • 
"Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act;   •   •   • 

•  •  *  •  • 
"(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner   which    would    be    provided    by 
the  pertinent  appropriation  Act." 

There  was.  of  course,  no  enacted  annual 
appropriation  act  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  President  vetoed  one 
bin  (HJl.  16417)  on  August  16,  1972,  after 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress. 

At  the  time  the  Joint  resolution  continuing 
appropriations  for  1973  was  passed  (July  1, 
1972)  the  final  version  of  the  1973  annual 
appropriation  act  had  not  yet  been  reported 
by  the  committee  of  conference.  Thus  the 
resolution  provides  (section  101(a)(3) 3  that 
where  the  amount  available  or  degree  of  re- 
strlctlveness  of  the  authority  differs  In  the 
House-passed  and  Senate -passed  versions  of 
the  appropriation  bUl.  the  lesser  amount  and 
the  more  restrictive  authority  shall  prevail. 
Turning,  then,  to  H.R.  15417  we  find  that 
both  the  House-  and  Senate-passed  versions 
included  a  specific  appropriation  "For  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  Into  the  effect  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  In  the 
amount  of  « 1.260,000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  •91.766.000  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
gram direction  and  support,  administration 
of  the  program  at  the  local  level  and  for 
agent  assistance  and  statistics,  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1974."  Thus,  the 
II J6  bUllon  figure  constitutes  the  "current 
rate  for  operations  •  •  •  permitted  by  such 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973,"  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1974  by  section  502  of  the 
January  3,  1974,  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1974  (Pub.  L.  93-246). 

Note  that  the  program  which  may  receive 
continued  support  In  fiscal  year  1974  Is  not 
the  "new  public  employment  program."  pro- 
posed in  the  Administration's  budget  amend- 
ment, as  suggested  in  your  letter,  nor  la  It 
the  revised  program  contained  In  the  pend- 
ing bUls  to  extend  the  EEA.  Section  106  of 
the  1972  Joint  resolution  makes  It  clear  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  "to  Initiate  or  resxune 
any  project  or  activity  which  was  not  being 
conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  1972." 
Nevertheless,  the  need  you  expressed  In  your 
letter  to  "avoid  the  necessity  of  laying  off 
enroUees  now  being  terminated  from  the  old 
program  for  which  funds  are  becoming  ex- 
hausted" may  be  met  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Pub.  L.  93-245. 

In  summary,  we  find  that  (1)  CETA  au- 
thorized, and  the  recent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations act  (Pub.  L.  93-246)  provided. 
funds  for  continuation  of  activities  of  the 
Manpower  Admlnlstratloa  that  were  covered 
by  the  Joint  resolution  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  as  amended. 


(Pub.  L.  92-334),  and  (2)  that  the  program 
authorized  by  EEA  was  covered  by  the  Joint 
resolution.  Thus  the  program  as  it  existed 
prior  to  its  expiration  on  June  30,  1973,  may 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  the  manner  of 
and  at  the  rate  provided  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
through  June  30,  1974. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmeh  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


VS.  DEyABTMENT  OF  LABOS, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Warben  G.  Maontjson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Magntjson  :  The  Department 
has  reviewed  your  letter  of  AprU  3,  1974,  re- 
questing the  immediate  obligation  of  $250 
mUlion  for  pubUc  employment  programs  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  recent  Comptroller 
General  decision. 

Based  on  examination  of  the  discussion 
and  debate  relating  to  the  First  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Bill,  1974,  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  Comptroller  General  decision 
has  not  been  received  with  complete  agree- 
ment In  both  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Recently,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  during  debate  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill,  1974,  spe- 
cifically noted  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
cision as  It  related  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  Indi- 
cated that  the  conclusion  reached  therein 
was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
First  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill.  In 
particular.  Chairman  Mahon  stated  that  the 
decision  could  provide  a  vehicle  for  circum- 
venting the  review  of  programs  by  the  Legis- 
lative and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  It  is  problemati- 
cal that  the  $250  million  would  be  made 
quickly  available  under  continuing  resolu- 
tion procedures  to  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  contlnuuig  the  public  employ- 
ment program. 

However,  the  immediate  problem  of  pre- 
venting existing  projects  from  being  discon- 
tinued during  the  Interim  between  passage 
of  the  pending  supplemental  and  exhaustion 
of  funds  previously  committed  to  these  ef- 
forts has  been  addressed  by  the  Department. 
A  decision  has  been  made  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  public  employment  programs  in 
the  pending  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
WlU  be  available  for  use  to  pay  costs  for  these 
activities  from  AprU  1,  1974,  regardless  of  the 
eventual  date  of  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

In    view    of    the    circumstances    outlined 
above,    I    believe   the    Department   has    re- 
sponded to  the  immediate  situation  to  the 
extent  It  can  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Pktks  Bremnan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Bayh  on 
the  adoption  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
supplemental. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bath 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  very  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  the  Banking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Young  for  their  fine  work  In  bring- 
ing to  the  Floor  this  very  compUcated  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Bill. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  very  able  and  hard-working  Chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Approprlattons  Subcom- 


mittee. Serator  Magnuson  and  the  distin- 
guished Ranking  Minra^ty  Member  of  that 
subcommittee.  Senator  Cotton.  Prom  my 
personal  experience  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  come  to  realize  Just  how 
hard  these  two  Senators  work  to  provide  th« 
necessary  funding  for  high-priority  health, 
education,  employment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

I  have  also  come  to  recognize  that  this 
work — these  efforts  to  make  the  money 
match  the  rhetoric — Is,  as  the  Chairman 
says,  "Kitchen  work"  and  Is  not  generally 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Nor  Is  the  very  fine  work  of  these  two  Sena- 
tors properly  appreciated  by  the  general 
public  at  large.  Citizens  of  this  country,  in- 
deed, owe  a  vote  of  gratitude  to  these  two 
Senators  for  the  deep  and  searching  inquiry 
they  make  into  the  health  and  education 
programs  and  the  superb  efforts  of  these  two 
Senators  to  see  that  priority  programs  are 
properly  funded. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
own  personal  thanks  to  Chairman  Magnuson 
and  Senator  Cotton  lor  their  support  lor  cer- 
tain amendments  which  I  had  earlier  pro- 
posed and  which  both  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  have  adopted.  I  urge 
their  adoption  by  the  full  Senate. 

My  first  proposal  adopted  by  the  Connmlt- 
tee  was  to  cut  $1,225,000  out  of  the  welfare 
budget  and  put  $576,000,000  of  the  savings 
Into  the  Public  Service  Jobs  program  which 
provides  Jobs  for  pe<^le  who  want  to  work. 
Based  on  figures  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  my  home  State  of  Indiana  will  re- 
ceive over  $10,000,000  for  public  service  Jobs — 
compared  to  the  President's  budget  request 
which  would  have  provided  only  $1.2  million 
for  the  whole  State.  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  including 
my  recommendation  which  encourages  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  public  employment  program  to  finance 
a  crash  program  of  disaster  recovery  and 
clean-up  Jobs  In  the  tornado  stricken  areas 
such  as  Indiana.  These  funds,  together  with 
the  Committee  action  which  adopted  my  rec- 
ommendation for  $100,000,000  in  Disaster  Be- 
lief funds  shotild  provide  valuable  and  needed 
asslsta:-.ce  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  re- 
buUd  their  lives  after  the  recent  tornado 
devastation. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Committee  Including 
my  recommendation  urging  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  provide  strong  leadership  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  hire  unemployed 
and  needy  veterans  on  a  part-time  basis  while 
these  veterans  pursue  an  education  under  the 
O.I.  bill.  Young  Vietnam  veterans  presently 
face  a  10'"^  unemployment  rate  and  in  many 
cases,  find  It  difficult  to  secure  the  part-time 
employment  needed  to  augment  GJ.  bene- 
fit*— which  is  a  necessity  if  a  young  veteran 
wishes  to  attend  some  of  the  excellent  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  education  located 
in  Indiana  and  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  see  thait  the 
Committee  supports  Increased  efforts  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend  specialized  man- 
power training  programs  to  all  citizens  with 
limited  English-speaking  capabilities. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
FY  1974  Supplemental,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
asked  me  to  chair  oversight  hearings  on  his 
behalf  to  determine  t^e  scope,  nature  and 
causes  of  the  Welfare  stirplus.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  that  opportunity  and  as  the 
record  shows,  the  hearings  determined  that 
my  recommendation  for  a  $1  billion  welfare 
cut  was  Indeed  valid — and  could  be  accom- 
plished without  reducing  or  denying  assist- 
ance to  those  needy  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  assistance.  Nor  was  the  $1.35  billion  sur- 
plus— which  tiie  Department  attempted  to 
obscure — a  result  of  improved  management 
of  the  welfare  programs  or  primarily  related 
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to  a  decrease  In  the  numbers  of  persona  re- 
ceiving welfare  payment*  as  Implied  by  the 
Administration . 

To  the  contrary,  the  Committee  Inquiry 
Indicates  that  most  of  the  aurplua  results 
from  two  causes  completely  unrelated  to  any 
Improved  majiagement  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams—poor estimating  by  HKW  and  unused 
medicaid  services  resulting  from  the  faUure 
of  the  Department  to  reach  out  and  enroU 
the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  citizens  in  th*  new  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  author- 
ized by  the  Social  Security  amendments.  In 
fact  then,  both  of  the  causes  of  the  surplus 
and  the  manner  In  which  tt  waa  bandied  by 
the  Department,  renect  faulty,  rather  than 
good  management.  Consequently.  I  am  very 
supportive  of  the  Committee  re<»mmenda- 
tlons  which  are  Intended  to  Interject  a  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  dUicipllne  and  responsibility  Into 
this  program. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  again  to  thank 
the  Committee  and  especially  the  Chairman 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Meniber  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  for  tlielr  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  In  providing  a  more 
nearly  adequate  level  of  funding  for  high 
priority  health,  education,  rehabilitation  and 
employment  programs  of  benefit  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  and  all  of  the  cltl*ens  of  this 
country 

MAINTAINING    VITAL    PBOORAM8    FOE 
CHILDRBN    AND    YOUTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  and  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Approp-flations  Committee 
for  providing  adequate  funds  for  two 
vital  programs  for  America's  children 
and  youth,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Follow  Through  programs, 
under  H.R.  14013.  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  fiscal  1974. 
I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  special  lead- 
ership shown  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
soH> .  in  guaranteeing  that  these  two  ex- 
cellent programs  will  not  be  eliminated 
or  cut  baclc 

I  am  pleased  the  Approprlattons  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  restore  the  $20  million 
cut  from  the  FoUov  Through  program  by 
this  administration.  The  supplemental 
appropriation  will  allow  nrore  than 
80.000  poor  children  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  3  to  continue  their  partic- 
ipation in  PoUow  Through  projects.  Fol- 
low Through  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  In  the  Office  of 
Education,  but  this  administration  would 
like  to  begin  phasing  it  out  with  com- 
plete termlnaUon  by  1976.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  program  directors  are 
unanimous  In  their  positive  evaluation  of 
Follow  Through.  Tht<=  $20  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  providing 
continued  hope  and  new  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  our  disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  been 
very  concerned  about  the  critical  need 
to  provide  summer  Job  opportunities  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram, for  needy  youth.  I  am  also  very 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  taken  into  account  the  new 
minimum  hourly  wage  and  the  need  for 
transportation  and  recreaticwi  in  its  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  corps. 
The  House  supplemental  appropriation 
did  not  reflect  the  new  $2  minimum 
waee.  nor  did   it  provide  for  summer 


recreation    ftnd    related   transportation 

I  hope  this  administration  will  move 
to  allocate  these  funds  without  delay  to 
assure  that  these  programs  are  opera- 
tional this  year  in  time  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  young  people. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
the  follow  through  program  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  there  is  a 
program  for  young  people  that  has  been 
very  successful  but  has  been  ne- 
glected by  this  administration.  Two  ex- 
cellent children's  television  programs. 
Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company 
have  sufifered  severe  budget  cuts  this  fis- 
cal year.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
reduced  the  budget  for  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  from  $6  million  to 
$3  million  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  work- 
shop is  the  producer  of  Sesame  Street 
and  Electric  Company  and  was  forced 
to  eliminate  36  staff  positions,  and  to  re- 
duce its  use  of  animated  and  live  action 
films.  In  general,  these  actions  will  un- 
dermine the  experimentation  and  crea- 
tivity that  have  been  the  hallmark  of 
both  these  fine  children's  programs. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues before,  both  Sesame  Street  and 
the  Electric  Company  have  been  very 
succe.";sful  amone  children,  parents  and 
television  broadcasters.  Sesame  Street 
and  the  Electric  Company  were  recently 
rated  No.  1  and  2.  respectively  in  a  poll 
of  public  television  broadcasters,  and 
they  finished  with  ratings  of  4.8  and  4.7 
on  a  5-point  scale  among  children's 
programs. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  workshop  is  proposed  to  be 
restored  to  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
even  though  it  will  not  be  receiving  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1974.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  damage  that 
has  occurred  to  these  two  fine  television 
programs  and  their  staff  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  budget  cut  will  be  recovered 
during  this  next  fiscal  year. 

However,  we  must  v/atch  the  budget 
of  the  workshop  very  closely  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  current  $3  million  cutback  is 
not  much  in  terms  of  our  national  budget, 
but  it  has  had  a  major  adverse  impact 
on  the  work  of  the  CTW.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  forget  the  Children's  Tel- 
evl.sion  Workshop  and  Its  great  produc- 
tions when  we  consider  this  budget  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  two  items  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill — funds  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  and 
funds  for  public  employment  programs. 

As  we  seek  to  reform  welfsu^  pro- 
grams, as  we  propose  new  housing  pro- 
grams to  serve  moderate-  and  low-in- 
come families,  as  we  develop  still  more 
programs  designed  to  get  food  to  hun- 
gry families,  I  am  reminded  continually 
of  the  testimony  I  heard  from  a  woman 
who  understood  poverty. 

In  essence  she  said : 

If  you  are  talking  about  being  poor,  you 
are  talking  about  people  without  enough 
monef.  And  if  you  are  talking  about  end- 
ing poverty,  you  are  talking  about  getting 
money  Into  the  bAnds  of  thoee  people. 

And  her  testimony  came  to  mind  again 
this  morning  at  a  bearing  on  the  ques- 


tion of  tax  deductions  and  advertising 
campaigns  by  large  corporations  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  on  matters  of 
public  policy.  While  the  first  amendment 
guarantees  for  all  citizens  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  their  right  to  petitlcQ 
the  Government,  the  more  money  you 
have  to  spend  on  public  relations  per- 
sonnel and  ads — the  better  chance  you 
have  of  getting  your  message  across. 

No  doubt  some  changes  in  our  tax  codes 
could  help  redress  that  imbalance,  but 
once  again  the  real  answer  Is  to  insure 
that  even  our  poorer  families  have 
enough  money  to  petition  their  govern- 
ment and  influence  public  opinion  effec- 
tively if  they  wish. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  tensions 
which  aflllct  our  society  would  be  eased 
significantly  if  we  could  find  a  way  to 
insure  an  adequately  paid  Job  for  every 
person  who  is  able  to  and  wants  to  work. 

Some  time  ago  I  testified  before  a  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  fa- 
vor of  increased  funding  for  public  em- 
ployment programs.  In  that  testimony  I 
recalled  the  point  made  by  the  Eisen- 
hower Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  on  how  Important 
it  is  for  citizens  to  feel  they  have  a  stake 
in  their  society.  While  that  observation 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  it  can  aLso  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  building  the  public  support 
and  confidence  needed  to  make  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  work. 

And  that  is  why  I  strongly  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  Increase  the 
budget  requests  for  public  employment 
programs. 

At  a  time  of  high  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly In  Michigan  where  the  rate  re- 
mains above  10  percent.  Congress  should 
take  the  lead  in  providing  funds  for  jobs. 

The  administration  has  requested  s 
total  of  $300  million  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  Jobs  program  and  $250 
million  for  public  employment.  The 
House  did  not  increase  NYC  funds,  but 
did  vote  $500  million  for  public  employ- 
ment. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  $456  million 
would  fund  878.000  9-week  Jobs  for  poor 
youths  as  compared  to  less  than  700,000 
provided  under  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Also.  $15  million  would  go  for  NYC 
recreational  programs  and  $2  million  for 
transportation. 

The  Senate  money  for  public  employ- 
ment would  be  divided  equally  between 
emergency  employment  programs  oper- 
ated by  State  and  local  agencies  and  a 
new  manpower  program  authorized  last 
year.  Areas  with  unemployment  rates  of 
4.5  percent  qualify  for  the  former  pro- 
gram; areas  with  unemployment  ratei 
over  6.5  percent,  for  the  latter. 

These  additional  funds,  I  l)elleve,  can 
be  found  within  exLsting  budgetary 
spending  levels.  First,  expenditures  for 
public  service  employment  wiU  result  in 
savings  in  welfare  payments  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  increased  tax 
revenues  of  40  cents  for  every  dollar 
spent.  In  addition,  based  upon  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  data,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  for  every  10  public  service 
Jobs  created,  4  private  sector  Jobs  will  be 
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ci«ated  immediately  and  that  over  the 
next  18  to  24  months,  another  6  will  be 
generated. 

rvin>8  TOM,   BASIC    EDUCATIONAL    OPVOETPNITT 
6&ANTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  language  which  au- 
thorizes those  moneys  approproated  for 
the  current  school  year  for  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  which  are 
unexpended  to  be  carried  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing school  year,  rather  than  have  a  re- 
allocation of  those  fimds  to  the  students 
who  are  entitled  to  them.  I  find  this 
situation  distressing  because,  at  this  late 
date,  we  find  that  many  students  who 
were  entitled  to  basic  grants  in  substan- 
tially greater  amomits  than  they  received 
were  deprived  of  some  of  their  grants  be- 
cause of  poor  administration  on  the  part 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  the  langusige  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions directs  that  funds  appropriated  for 
basic  grants  be  used  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  authorizing  legislation, 
and,  therefore,  that  language  constitutes 
legislation.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, general  appropriations  measures 
may  not  contain  legislative  material. 
Therefore,  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  the  language  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  will  not  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that  language  because  to  do  so  would 
result  in  even  greater  suffering  on  the 
part  of  students  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  current  school  year  because  it 
Is  possible  that  imexp>ended  funds  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury  rather  than  be  re- 
allocated to  the  students  who  are  en- 
titled to  greater  grants.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  situation  is  the  direct 
result  of  poor  administration  in  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  vmderesti- 
mated  the  amounts  of  the  grants  to 
which  students  were  entitled  and  over- 
estimated the  number  of  students  who 
would'  be  eligible  for  basic  grants,  with 
the  result  that  millions  of  dollars  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  students  dur- 
ing the  1973-74  school  year  were  not 
paid  to  them.  We  have  no  idea  how  many 
students  did  not  attend  college  because 
the  grants  to  which  they  were  entitled 
were  underestimated. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  instance 
of  gross  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
OfQce  of  Education  does  not  become  a 
precedent  for  a  later  pattern  of  poor  ad- 
ministration of  the  basic  grant  program. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  I,  in  the  future, 
might  well  make  points  of  order  on  ap- 
propriations acts  which  contain  the  kind 
of  legislation  presently  In  the  bill.  It  is 
only  by  letting  the  administration  know 
that  the  Congress  will  not  protect  them 
from  their  errors  that  they  may  learn  to 
administer  the  basic  grant  progrsun 
properly. 

«USAL    DEVELOPMENT    AND    FARMKBS    HOtlE    AD- 
MINISTXATION  PKOCRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  $170,000  for  10  rural  develop- 
ment specialists  were  not  included  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1974,  H.R.  14013. 


I  regret  this  decision,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  keep  the  idea  alive  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  These  specialists  would  be 
very  useful  In  having  other  sigencles,  out- 
side the  Department  of  Agriculture,  carry 
out  rural  development  programs. 

I  understood  that  the  purpose  of  these 
positions  may  not  have  been  fully  under- 
stood. We  should  test  this  Idea  In  several 
councils  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  test 
the  approach. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  impound- 
ment of  $120  million  of  $150  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration during  fiscal  year  1974. 
There  are  on  hand  more  than  $138  mil- 
lion in  applications  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  programs.  It  makes  little  sense 
for  us  to  debate  this  program  if  OMB 
makes  the  final  decision.  USDA  must 
take  steps  to  release  these  funds. 

DIEGO    GABCIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  in 
debating  S.  2999  today  will  not  be  voting 
on  my  amendment  No.  973  on  Diego 
Garcia  since  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wisely  decided  to  defer  the  request 
for  funds  to  expand  our  communica- 
tions facility  on  the  island  for  later 
consideration. 

The  House  has  already  passed  both 
supplemental  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  containing  the  provision  of 
$29  million  for  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  Diego  Garcia  "austere"  commu- 
nications facility  into  a  "modest"  air 
and  naval  base. 

I  might  remark  that  the  House  ac- 
tion provides  the  anomaly  of  approving 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  an  agree- 
ment that  does  not  even  exist.  To  date, 
the  Labor  Government  has  not  approved 
the  preliminary  understanding  we 
reached  with  the  previous  Conservative 
Government  for  enlarging  the  facility 
on  Diego  Garcia. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
present  Government  will  not  approve  or 
decide  upon  some  British  Commonwealth 
arrangement  for  Diego  Garcia.  We  know 
that  most  of  the  littoral  states  are  op- 
posed to  this  permanent  U.S.  military 
intrusion  into  an  ocean  area  they  hope 
to  see  remain  peaceful  and  neutral.  Ivor 
Richard,  the  British  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  has 
stated  that  in  reviewing  the  proposed 
Diego  Garcia  agreement,  his  Govern- 
ment would  take  into  consideration  the 
views  and  concerns  of  the  littoral  states. 

A  procedural  question  is  also  involved 
here  that  suggests  at  least  postponing 
any  decision  on  Diego  Garcia  at  this 
time.  This  aspect  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  approved  Senator  Case's  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  which  would  forbid  the  expenditure 
of  any  new  funds  for  Diego  Garcia  after 
January  1,  1974,  except  under  a  formal 
agreement  with  the  British  which  has 
congressional  approval.  As  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  at  this  stage,  there  is  not 
even  a  signed  or  initialed  agreement  \^-ith 
the  British  Government. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  the 
Congress  should  not  be  stampeded  into 
hasty  action  that  would  conflnn  a  major 
shift  of  policy  on  our  presence  In  the 
Indian    Ocean.    Before    proceeding    on 


Diego  Garcia,  there  should  be  a  thorough 
exploration  of  other  alternatives,  such  as 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
interested  states  on  arms  control  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  proposed  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Pell Concurrent  Resolution  76. 

Not  only  would  that  alternative  be  the 
best  guarantee  against  a  costly  naval 
arms  race,  but  it  would  £dso  be  in  line 
with  the  need  to  consider  Diego  Garcia 
most  carefully  in  the  light  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  suspect  that  a  reason  for  the  Defense 
Department's  enthusiasm  for  a  naval 
base  on  Diego  Garcia  stems  from  the  de- 
sire to  keep  an  aircraft  carrier  task  force 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  thereby  justify 
maintaining  our  aircraft  carrier  fleet  at 
15  Instead  of  12.  Last  year  the  Defense 
Department  told  the  Congress  that  it  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  by  three.  If  what  I  suspect  is 
true,  the  requested  $29  million  for  Diego 
Garcia  is  merely  the  downpayment  on  a 
multi-billion-dollar  mortgage  \iiith  which 
the  Pentagon,  acting  as  a  Department  of 
Offense,  would  burden  the  taxpayer. 

Without  belaboring  the  point  further, 

I  think  there  are  very  solid  reasons  for 
not  considering  Diego  Garcia  as  an 
emergency  funding  operation.  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  agreed 
to  this  point  of  view.  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  reasonable  Senate  position  be  main- 
tained In  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  supplemental  bills  will  pre- 
sumably be  referred.  In  doing  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Senate  will  be  acting 
in  the  best  interest  of  world  peace,  our 
national  security  and  of  our  taxpayers. 

ORDER   OP  HtJSINTSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  vield 
himself? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  2  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  section  of  the  bill  or  provision 
of  the  bill,  one  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments, which  is  controversial,  and  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  will  likely  occur. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Mtiskie,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  others,  the 
leadership  has  agreed  to  put  that  over 
until  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  and  presumably  this 
would  be  the  first  item  up.  I  assume  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  could  occur  as  earlv 
as  11  a.m.  or  11:15  a.m.  I  have  no  way 
to  know  what  time  the  vote  will  occur. 
If  it  occurs,  but  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  no  vote  would  occur  before 

II  a.m.  There  is  a  time  agreement  or 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Is  there  an  agree- 
ment on  the  time  for  this  amendment  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  a 
time  agreement  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
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ments,  debatable  motions,  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  none  on  this 
one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  on  this 
one.  speciflcally. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  should  say  at  this  juncture,  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  that  on  this  amendment 
what  we  are  talking  about  amotmts  to  Is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  small  town  in 
Rhode  Island  trying  to  work  out  a  matter 
with  the  EPA,  to  show  that  it  complied 
and  submitted  its  application  according 
to  the  existing  rules  at  the  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  submitted  the  applica- 
tion on  February  6,  1973.  But  an  act  was 
pfissed  the  previous  October  that  no 
grants  would  be  made  after  October  2 
unless  certain  criteria  is  complied  with. 
As  a  result  of  that  legislation  the  new 
regulations  were  promulgated  on  the 
28th  of  February,  which  was  some  time 
after  the  application  had  be«i  received 
by  the  dejmrtment  and  had  been  received 
for  consideration. 

We  have  language  in  the  bill  that  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  They  have 
consulted  with  the  EPA,  and  they  are 
awaiting  certain  information.  That  is 
why  it  is  being  put  over  until  tomorrow. 
I  hope  it  Is  not  as  controversial  as  some 
people  think.  This  is  a  matter  of  equity 
and  a  matter  of  cleaning  up  ttie  waters, 
and  a  matter  of  not  putting  certain  busi- 
nesses out  of  business.  It  may  resolve  it- 
self into  some  language  being  compro- 
mised by  tomorrow  and  the  chances  are 
that  in  all  probability  we  might  not  have 
a  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  bill  to 
both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ark.msas  has  7  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  51 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  there  should  be  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  remaining  time  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  have  an 
equal  amount  of  time  tomorrow  morn- 
ing— or  we  can  add  time  now  for  both 
sides. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Let  us  split  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
time  on  the  bill  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  McClellan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consMit  that  no 
further  time  be  taken  from  either  side 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  which 
I  understand  will  be  accepted.  1  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennts)  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  area  of  the  bill  where  my 
amendment  would  go.  I  understand  he 
was  going  to  talk  to  the  chairman.  Mr. 
McClellan  about  the  amendment. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  pag»  29,  between  Unes  8  and  9,  Insert 

the  following: 

rLOOD    CONTROL   GUYANDOT   RIVER    BASIN,    W.    VA. 

Not  to  exceed  $2S,000  of  available  funds 
shall  be  used  to  Initiate  planning  for  the 
purposes  of  section  60  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  full  committee  markup  of  the 
supplemental,  the  committee  accepted 
the  inclusion  of  supplemental  report  Isui- 
guage  which  would  authorize  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  perform,  from  available 
funds,  work  on  two  projects — one  in 
Washington  State  and  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
report  has  authorized  available  funds  for 
these  two  projects  I  thought  I  would  offer 
this  amendment,  and  see  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
accept  It,  which  would  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  $25,000  in  plan- 
ning work  on  the  dredging  and  snagging 
of  the  Ouyandot  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  West  Virginia. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  they  are  prepared  to  move 
ahead.  This  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize new  fimds.  It  merely  provides 
that  the  planning  on  the  project  in  West 
Vlrglna  would  go  ahead  some  90  days  be- 
fore it  would  otherwise,  if  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  were  forced  to  wait  for  the 
regular  appropriation  bill,  and  to  put  the 
project  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
two  projects  in  Washington  and  Penn- 
sylvania mentioned  In  the  report. 

As  I  said,  it  does  not  authorize  any 
new  money;  It  would  only  provide  that 
the  engineers  may  utilize  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  out  of  available  funds.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Randolph,  joins  me  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
MLsslsslppi  told  me  that  he  was  agreeable 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield.  First 
let  me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  McCLELLAN)  for  accepting  my 
amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  re- 
csJl  correctly,  I  think  there  was  an  order 
entered  last  week  that  Senator  Domi- 
ntck's  amendment  to  the  national  labor 
relations  bill  would  be  taken  up  begin- 
ning at  1 1  o'clock  on  tomorrow.  I  assume 
some  adjustment  in  that  agreement  may 
be  necessary.  I  Just  wondered  what  the 
Senator  is  contemplating. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Some  adjust- 
ment would  be  necessary.  I  tliank  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip  for  rais- 
ing that  question. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
morning  business  tomorrow  the  Senate 
return  to  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  There  is  only 
one  matter,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  addressed 
himself,  that  I  know  of.  That  may  be 
worked  out  overnight.  I  assume  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  passage.  There 
may  not  be.  But  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  disposition  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  distinguished  Republican  whip 
has  referred. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned that  that  kind  of  arrangement 
could  conceivably  result  in  a  substantial 
change  in  the  arrangement  that  we  made 
last  week,  unless  there  were  some  agree- 
ment that  we  would  dispose  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  by,  say,  12  o'clock.  That 
would  take  1  hour  away,  but  that,  I  do 
not  think,  would  be  too  bad. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  is  correct.  Con- 
ceivably, the  final  action  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  could  go  beyond  12  o'clock, 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  no 
other  amendments. 

I  merely  throw  this  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  agreed  last  weA 
that  at  11  o'clock  on  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate would  resume  consideration  of — 
what  is  the  number  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  S.  3203,  having  to  do 
with  hospitals  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Senate,  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  would 
resume  consideration  of  that  bill,  extend- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
certain  hospital  employees,  would  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bllP  con- 
sider letting  the  Senate  proceed  as  it 
was  earlier  agreed  to,  and  then  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  NLRB  bill  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  could  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriations  bill,  or 
upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  tv 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  the  Senate  then  could  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  then  go  back  to  the  NLRB  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  take  Jul* 
a  few  minutes'  time  to  complete  action 
on  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  will  takr 
more  than  20  or  25  minutes.  Why  lay  it 
aside  and  go  to  something  else? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that,  If 
it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  the  bill  without 
any  more  amendments  being  offered,  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  procedure. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  of  no  tunend- 
ment  other  than  the  Pastore  amendment. 
I  cannot  guarantee,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  there  will  not  be  any,  tot 
the  longer  we  postpone  the  bill,  the  more 
likelihood  there  la  of  other  amendmenli 
being  offered. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Suppose  we  stay  ^th 
tbe  appropriation  bill  until  noon  at  least, 
vltb  the  bope  of  disposing  of  it  by  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  It  would  be 
better  tliat  way. 

Would  the  Senator  want  to  make  a  re- 
quest that  we  wUI  proceed  with  that  bin 
until  not  later  than  12  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  want  to  accommodate 
the  Senator.  At  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (BCr. 
McCLELLAN )  is  always  accommodating. 
I  can  appreciate  his  desire  to  move  the 
bill  along  now  that  It  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate.  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  longer 


it  Is  before  the  Senate,  the  greater  the 
chances  are  that  other  amendments  will 
be  offered,  thus  taking  additional  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  will  get 
through  by  12  o'clock.  I  hope  so.  , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  morning  business  has 
been  completed,  the  Senate  resimie  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  at  no  later  than 
12  noon,  tiie  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  NLR  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  when 
noon  arrives.  If  the  Senate  is  still  on  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  it  appears  that 
it  can  be  completed  in  another  15  or  30 
minutes,  I  think  the  leadership  on  both 


sides  will  try  to  aocomnKxlate  themselves 
to  that  situation. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  U.S. 
DOLLARS  UTILIZED  BY  U.S.  SEN- 
ATE PARTIdPATTON  IN  PARLIA- 
MENTARY MEETINaS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1961,  section  105(b), 
Public  Law  86-628, 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
reports  of  U.S.  Senate  participation  In- 
terparliamentary meetings  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars 
utilized  by  them  In  calendar  year  1973 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 


as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  SENATE  DELEGATION,  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1973 


Lodgini 


Meals 


Nini*  and  country 


Nanw  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


GHeMcGee:  United  States Dollar 

CirlT.  Curtis:  United  States Dollar  ' 

HibartH.  Humphrey:  United  States...  Dollar" 
J.  asenett  Johnston,  Jr. :  United  States    Dollar ' 

WnamSaxbe:  United  States Dollar" 

Ted  Stevens:  United  States Dollar" 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl :  United  States Dollar" 

■icBs  Jensen:  United  States Dollar" 

Bbabeth  Strannigan:  United  States...    Dollar" 
palafaUon  expenses: 

UMCheoRS,  receptions,  and  ban-    Dollar 

fMb:  United  States. 
T#aphone  diaries:  United  States.  Dollar.. 

Tnwcrjpts:  United  St«(« Dollar 

PaUicatJons:  United  States Dollar" 

Roam  rental:  United  States Dollar"* 

Transportation    charns:    United    Doitar  ' 
States. 


U.S.  dollar  i 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  • 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  ■ 

U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

190.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
K.00 
6a  00 
60.00 


80.53 
62.99 
84.69 
89.94 
82.42 
57.51 
40.07 
47.57 
31.08 


2.03 


270.53 
182.99 
204.69 
209.94 
202.42 
177.51 
122.10 
107.57 
91.08 


5.7*5-78 5,745.78 


40.00 


9.93 
11.48 
52.35 


464.87 


9.93 

11.48 

52.35 

40.00 

464.87 


ToUI. 


I,03a00 6.322.58 


464.78 


7179 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eiHtinlent:  If  U.S.  currency  Is  ueed,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
iriated  funds:  PuMic  Lew  86-42 


7,89124 


«7,89124 


^  .  .  GALE  W.  MoGEE. 

Chairman,  S«n>t(  Delegation.  Canade-United  States  InterpvOaniMlary  Gnwp. 


WORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARUAMENTARY  CONFERENCE.  EXPENDED  BET1»EEN  JAN.  1  AND  DK.  31, 


1973 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar' 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


MlsceHanaous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


••MaiisMd:  Mexico..... 
,  HL^  Bhffd  Jr.:  Mwleo... 

fckirt  P.  firililn:  Maxieo 

BN<  K.  Haskell:  Mexico 

takLMoss:  Mexico 

wNnn:  Mexico 

ffMjwH.  Percy:  Mexico... 
JMfaw  Raadolph:  Mexico.. 

{•M-TWt:  Mexico 

tgm  M.  KuM:  Mexico 

B*»d  M.  Moose:  Mexico.. 

MNoe:  Mexic*....:. 

fei»«^:  «•«« 

^TWoo  expenses: 
Tnoaportatioa 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doSar  > 

eqalvilent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


.  Dollar 

.  Dollar 

.  Ddler 

.  Dollar 

,  DdUr 

,  DolUr 

Dollar 

,  DolUr 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

DolUr. 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 


302.56  .... 
135. 55  .... 
135.55  .... 
135.55  .... 
135.55  .... 
135.55  .... 
211.04  .... 
135.55  .... 
135.55  .... 
114.75  .... 
135.55  .... 
114.75  .... 
114.75  .... 
114.75.... 
114.75  .... 


39.24 

"37.'64' 
7.56  . 
38.12 

"4i.'74'; 

37.42. 

8.00  . 

36l1S. 


38.48 

42.38 


10.76 

'ii'36' 

"11.88*! 

*"i"26"; 

12.58  . 

L60  . 

4.20  . 


5.16 
7.62 


104 


1,191.25 


Tet^_ 


10.56 

""i.'io" 

9.60 
40.67  . 

6.40  . 
23.38  . 
22.64  . 
24. 12  . 

4.80  . 
16.76  . 

3.20  . 

6.36  . 

100. 


94.75  ... 


363.15 
135.55 
190.35 
152.71 
226.22 
14t99 
284.42 
20119 
16127 
151 90 
152.31 
117.95 
1S4.75 
172.79 
114.75 

1.19L2S 

689.04 

94. 7S 


2,17L75 1,015.77 


1,26167 


2X.04 4,72123 


•  n  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eqoivalwit:  If  UA  euriMcy  I*  md,  enter  amount  exp«KM. 

RECAPITUUTION 
%"»rt*d  funds:  Public  Law  86-420.^;..;^. 


v.  1 1974. 

OXX 887— PirtlO 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRtNCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  SENATE  DEUGATION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC  31,  »73 


Lodfini 


MmIs 


Trinsportation 


Miscallinaou] 


Total 


Nima  and  country 


Name  o( currency 


U.S.  doflar  > 

^uhnlant 

Foreifn  or  US. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  dollar  I 

equiveient 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foraipi 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equrvalmit 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar  > 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  I 

equhfilent 
FerMgn  ^  us 

currwicy         curwncy 


John  Sparkman: 

England     Dollar 

Turkey    Dollar 

Spain       .   Dollar 

Birch  Bayh:  England Dollar 

Jacob  K.  Javils: 

England     Dollar..i.. 

Turkey      Dollar..;... 

Mike  Mansfield: 

England Dollar 

Turliey  Dollar..^.. 

Thomas  Mclntyre: 

England Dollar..,.. 

Turkey Dollar 

Spam Dollar...... 

Sam  Nunn:  I 

England Dollar..... 

Turkey Dollar 

Spain..   -. Dollar 

Jennings  Randolph: 

England Dollar 

Turkey Dollar 

Spam Dollar 

John  Tunney   England Dollar 

Robert  feyer 

England Dollar 

Turkey  Dollar 

Barbara  Frjrts: 

England DoHtr U. 

Turkey  Dollar...... 

Spain  Dollar 

Donald  G.  Henderson: 

England Dollar 

Turkey Dollar 

Spain Dollar 

Robert  Hunter: 

England Dollar 

Turkey Dollar 

Spain Dollar 

Milrae  Jensen: 

England  Dollar _. 

Turkey Dollar .i. 

Spam  .-  Dollar 

Albert  A.  Lakeland: 

England Dollar 

Turkey Dollar 

Mary  McLaughlin: 

England Dollar 

Turkey _ Dollar 

Spain ....._ Dollar 

Octa  fL  Watson: 

England _ Dollar 

Turkey Dollar 

Spain _ Dollar 

Delegation  expenses' 
Ei^nd: 

Office  rent Dollar ^. 

Delegation  meals DoUar ^L. 

Telephone  charges Dollar 

Bui  and  car  hire Dollar 

Embassy  overtime _ Dollar 

Spain: 

Office  rent 

Delegatio n  meals 

Bus  hire 

Embassy  overtime 

Telephone  charges  and  gratuities 

Deiet^R  expenses: 
Ankara.  Turkey: 

Office  rent.. Dollar 

Telephone  charges Dollar 

Office  equipment  and  supplies. ...  Dollar 

Printing      and      communications    Dollar 

charges  and  publications. 

Transportation. .   Dollar 

OCcial  meals Dollar 

Embassy  overtime.. Dollar 

Room  cancellation  charges Dollar 

Gratuities Dollar 

Postage Dollar 

latanbul,  Turkey: 

Office  rent Dollar 

Telephone  cherges 

Gratuities.. Dollar 

Office  supplies Dollar 

Transportation Dollar 

Printing Dollar 

Embassy  overtime. Dollar 

Official  meals Dollar 


146. 
131. 
58. 

120. 

68. 

40. 

130. 
115. 

120. 
73. 
36. 

95. 
73. 
36. 

120. 
73. 
36. 
65. 

95. 
28. 

95. 
56. 
23. 

120. 
73. 
30. 

95. 
28. 
22. 

95. 
56. 
21. 

33. 

40. 

95. 
56. 
22. 

95. 
56. 
23. 


46 
43 
10 
84 

38 

25 

44 

00 

84 

93 
97 

44 

93 
97 

84 

93 
97 
15 

44 
75 


152.50 
239.42 
64.00 
138.03 

57.65 
■342.86 

St.  00 


10.50 


15.00 


35.04 

25.00 

9.33 

6.93 

5.18  . 
18.00 


109.97 

138.01  

15.00 

6.91 

54.39 

5.00 

20.42  

65  09     .    -.  . 

79.24 

7.15 

10.70 

43.03  

8.10 

83.23 

5.02 

80.16       

2.43  

34.85  

46.38 
15.79 


44  .. 
68  .. 
33  .V 

84  .. 
93  .. 
19  .. 


8.00 


7.67 


44 

75 
54 

44 

68 
13 

22 
25 

44 

68 
54 

44 

68 
33 


40.46  

3.60 

.07 

50.00 

5.34 - 

126.47 

10.00 

5.31 

135.21 

15.00 

46.73  - 

107. 39 
27.64 
21.30 

53.17 
60.75 
46.92 

13.44 
125.39 


14.18 

7.43 

.88 

2.50 


7.62 


3.43 


5.00 

saoo 


89.55   

15.15 

145.42   

18.00 

14.00 

94  81 

4.64 

185.00 

17.43 

9.23 

5.38 

61.43 

6.70 
7.00 
2.56 

1.07 
2a  00  . 

10.56 


109.85 


231.93 


775.16 


11.07 


275.02 


29.23 


58.80 


59.67 


321.69 
47.54 


932.32 


47.00 
433.73 
855.46 


334.00 

assets 

131.43 
278.30 

131.21 
416. 11 

118.44 
224.97 

280.76 
133.32 
57.39 

160.53 
171.02 
88.10 

209.01 
154.09 
39.40 

100.00 

149.49 
52.54 

139.57 

106.68 

28.67 

262.62 

224. 14 
76.92 

224.63 
63.  R 
46.(0 

154.54 
117.43 
77.28 

57.04 
277.07 

206.14 

222.10 

39.10 

195. 15 
261.(8 

51.32 


1Ml» 
231.93 
1L07 
775.16 
275.02 

29.23 
58.(0 

59.(7 

321.  S9 

47.54 


932.32 

47.00 

43173 

ass.* 


413.49 


147.68 


1.862.48 1,80.48 

413. «» 

2.967.64 2,167.(4 

M7.« 

14flL(( 

11« 


140.96 
16.05 


263.07 


878.57 


49.37 

90.00 

125.21 


813. 76 


82.35 
465.88 


2(8. « 
41.37 
(0.00 

82. 3S 

n3.76 


ToUI. 


4,296.18 4,749.85 3.762.93 6,224.07 


n,  031 03 


>  If  tbraiin  c«rrency  is  used,  mitar  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U.S.  cumncy  is  uiod,  entir  amount        >  Includes  official  Mitartainmant  f 

RECAPITULATION  Amouat 

Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  84-689 J19, 03101 


Total. 


Mar.  20, 1974. 


W.B31» 

JOHN  SPARKMAN, 
Chairman,  Sanat*  Defegatioi,  Nortb  Atlantic  AiMaWy, 


May  6,  197U 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscolianeous 


Total 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  Collar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


John  Sparkman,  Chairman: 

Barbados Dollar 

Ivory  Coast Franc 

Portugal Escudo 

J  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr.: 

Barbados Dollar — 

Ivory  Coast Franc 

Portugal Escudo 

WMiam  B.  Saxbe: 

Finland Markka 

U.S.S.(i Ruble 

Germany- Deutsche  marlu. 

Bulgaria..- — Lev 

Greece Drachma 

Hoberl  T  Stafford: 

Finland MarVka 

U.S.S.R Ruble 

Germany — Deutsche  mark.. 

Bulgiria...- Lev 

Greece Drachma 

Switzerland Franc 

Strom  Thurmond: 

Barbados.. Dollar. 

Ivory  Coast Franc 

Portugal- Escudo 

Octi  Watson: 

Barbados Dollar 

Ivery  CoasL Franc 

Portugal Escudo 

Morris  Rothenberg: 

Barbados Dollar 

Ivory  Coast Franc 

Portugal... Escudo 

Dirrtll  SL  Claire:  Finland Markka 

Finland' Markka 

U3.S.II Ruble 

U.Si.R'.- Ruble. 

GanMoy Deutsche  mailt.. 

Sennanyi Deutsche  marl(.. 

Bulpria Lev 

Bolgariai Lev 

Giaeca Drachma 

GieK<> Drachma 

Bvbados Dollar 

Bnbados' Dollar 

Ivory  Coast. Franc 

Itory Coast'... Franc 

PertiifaL _ Escudo 

Portugal' Escudo 

Sertierland Franc 

SwRwrland' Franc 


153.00 
42.000 
630.00 

153.00 
42,000 
630.00 

600. 30 


100. 00 
133.80 
880.00 

648.00 


100.00 
133.80 

880.00 
770.00 

153.00 
42,000 
630.00 

99.00 
36.000 
402.00 

31.84 

36,000 

402.00 

600. 30 

1, 685. 00 


100. 00 


78.80 

185.00 

25.00 

78.80 
185.00 
25.00 

144.37 
187. 00 
30.00 
72.32 
29.33 

155.85 

187. 00 

30.00 

72.32 

29.33 

233.00 

78.80 

185. 00 

25.00 

(1.00 

158.52 

16.00 

16.50  . 
158.52 

16.00 
144.37 
406.02 
187. 00  , 
142.00 

30.00 


75.47 
39.070 
100.00 

144.11 


38.90 

173. 12 

4.00 

74.25 


13, 280  58. 56 


228. 47 
94,350 
730.00 


208.00 
660.87 


8.20 
158.94 


5,900  25.98 

47.81  11.50       1,308.98 


297.11 
47,900 
838.00 


4.00 

1.20 

10400 

26.39 

14.27 

160  19 

1, 303. 00 

43.43 

2, 183. 00 
984  97 

276. 97 

66.61 

.   .       60. 00 

14.43 

10.60 

3.40 

tin  Kn 

671.00 
182.00 

63.64 
23.  475 
162.00 

77.98 
11,385 
118.00 


23.37 
55.65 

32.80  , 
103. 47 

6.40 

40.20 

50.19 

4.65 


1.100 


4.85 


6,785 

91.00 

591.64 

9, 451. 55 


29.94 

3.60 

142.29 

2,273.63 


4,500 


19.81 


21,016.48       5,064.24 


41.40 
307. 20 


10.00 
74.02 


133.80 

1,561.00 

952.00 

216.64 

65,  475 
792. 00 

176.98 
48,485 
520.00 

31.84 

47,285 

493.00 

1,233.34 

32,460.23 


25.35 


599.40 
7.60 


72.32 


880.00 


29.33 


54.00 
2,927.39 
42, 000 
88.085 
439.00 
1, 520. 00 
770.00 


27.85 

1,  508. 08 

185.  00 

379. 10 

25.35 

60.80 

233.00 


15.80 

693.  75 

1,562.00 

5, 250.  00 


8.54 

375.00 

52.07 

175. 00 


71156 


216.23 


6.60 


26.81 
2.00 


1.025.00 

7,963.00 

49,531 


554.08 

266.10 

1,651.00 


800.00 


26.90 


1,300.68 
16,565 
243. 856 
162.00 
13,925.00 
581.50 
19S.00 


670.95 

73.11 

1,  074.  57 

6.40  . 

557.00 

176.21  . 

59.10 


2,986.00 
■i,"749,"426" 


1, 539. 17 
"7,'766.'72" 


63.00 

2.450 

120, 132 


32.50 

11.00 

529. 11 


54,323.00 

"^7520]  bo" 


2,172.90 
"97248!  bi" 


823.00 

113.00 
332.20 


32.95 
34.25 
100. 65 


131.95 

713.56 

149.60 

1,718.75 

11,205 

54,781 

54.00 

7,  277. 07 

61,015 

2, 199,  499 

601. 00 

70,591.00 

1,  '54.  50 

31,  047.  20 


117,70 
416,68 

29.00 

153  05 

210,98 
53,20 

314.  81 

187.00 
31,20 
86.59 

72.76 

236.89 
187.  00 
33.40 
72.32 
52.70 
2B8.6S 

111.50 
288.47 

31.40 

91.20 

213.56 
2C,  65 

16.50 

208.  27 

19.60 

296.66 

7.817,91 

187.00 

768.21 

39,60 

216,23 

80,86 

929.08 

374. 40 

1,826,00 

27.85 

3.  750. 70 

269.11 

9,  689.  50 

31.75 

2, 823. 65 

443.46 

9,  407.  76 


Total 5,883.68 


7,187.46 28,418.45 1,015.32 42,504.91 


Apr.  1, 1974. 
<  Delegatjon  expenses. 


JOHN  SPARKMAN,  Chairman. 


VISIT  TO  UNITED  STATES  BY  ADM. 
HUGO  H.  BIERMANN,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEP  OP  ARMED  FORCES  OP 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department  has  agreed 
to  Issue  a  visa  to  Adm.  Hugo  Blennann 
for  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Admiral  Biermann  Is  the  Commaiuler  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Africa. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  some  weeks  ago. 
While  he  was  to  meet  with  several  ofB- 
cials  of  the  Dopartment  of  Defense  and 
with  Members  of  Congress — ^myself  not — 
repeat :  not — ^included — this  was  done  on 
an  informal  basis.  There  was  no  request 
that  the  visit  be  under  State  Depart- 
ment auspices,  or  that  there  be  any  sanc- 
tion or  approval  on  the  part  of  the  State 
QBwrtment. 

Admiral  Biermann  was  advised  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  South  Africa  that  no 
ProWems  would  be  encountered  In  his 
Wag  issued  a  visa  for  his  trip  to  this 
country.  Yet  Just  before  his  departure. 
When  he  called  at  the  UJ3.  Embassy  to 


receive  his  visa,  he  was  told  that  it  would 
not  be  Issued,  on  orders  from  the  State 
Department  in  Washington. 

Upon  learning  of  this  situation.  I  im- 
mediately protested  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Departmoit  then  agreed 
to  grant  the  visa. 

At  a  time  In  our  history  when  we  are 
encouraging  informal  visits  of  U.S.  of- 
ficials to  Commfinist  China,  and  visits 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  to  the  United 
States,  it  seems  outrageous  that  a  high 
official  of  a  country  long  friendly  to  the 
United  States  should  be  denied  a  visa 
for  an  imofflcial  trip  to  Washington. 

The  State  Department  has,  as  I  say, 
reversed  Itself.  But  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  say  that  I  find  it  dlfflcult  to 
imderstand  the  thinking  of  the  State 
Department.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
officials  of  other  coimtries  come  to  the 
United  States.  The  more  they  see  of  the 
United  States,  the  better  they  will  like 
It,  and  the  more  they  will  understand  the 
problems  here. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  more 
Americans  go  to  other  countries.  The 
more  Americans  can  see  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  more  they  will  un- 


derstand those  countries  and,  I  think. 
the  better  they  will  appreciate  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  trips  by 
President  Nixon  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
were  Important,  r  think  it  Is  important 
that  there  be  a  dialog  between  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  and  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  officials  of  the  other 
coimtries  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  logic  in 
what  the  State  Department  did  last  week, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  State  Department 
reversed  its  position.  There  seems  to  be 
a  blind  spot  in  regard  to  certain  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  remember  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  TTiomas  Jeffer- 
son's imlverslty,  invited  Ian  Smith,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia,  to  speak  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  State  De- 
partment daiied  him  a  visa  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  I  thought  that  w&s 
an  outrageous  thing  to  do. 

This  country  was  built  on  free  speech. 
Why  do  we  object  to  hearing  the  views  of 
individuals  who  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  the  official  policy  of  the  United 
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states?  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he 
founded  the  University  of  Virginia,  wel- 
comed dissenting  views.  I  think  we  today 
should  welcome  dlssentlnr  views  from 
responsible  Individuals.  I  regret  that  the 
invitation  submitted  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  Ian  Smith, 
the  Premier  of  Rhodesia,  was  refused  by 
an  official  act  of  the  State  Department 
here  in  Washington. 

Almost  the  same  thing  happened  last 
week  with  another  high  Oovemment  of- 
ficial, the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  South  Africa.  Again  I 
am  glad  that  the  State  Department 
finally  realized  the  error  of  Its  ways  and 
granted  the  visa.  But  I  hope  that  In  the 
future  it  will  not  take  such  action,  be- 
cause I  think  that  oiu-  country  can  bene- 
fit by  leaders  of  other  nations  coming 
here  and  by  leaders  of  our  Nation  going 
to  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

»4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tluit  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRCORAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  program  for  tomorrow.  I  believe.  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  uinder  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  wUI  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bni,  and  there  Is  a  time  limita- 
tion for  debate  thereon  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto.  i 


Yea-and-nay  votes  are  likely  to  occur, 
I  would  say  certainly  before  12  noon,  and 
in  any  event,  under  the  order,  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon  or  earlier,  the  Senate 
will  take  up  again  the  NLRB  bill,  which 
would  extend  that  law  to  certain  hos- 
pital employees.  Yea-and-nay  votes  will 
occur  on  amendments  thereto,  and  ap- 
parently the  remainder  of  the  day  wouid 
largely  be  taken  up  with  consideration  of 
that  bill,  with  a  final  vote  on  passage  no 
later  than  6  p.m.  So  it  looks  as  though 
there  may  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjourxunent  untU  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:51  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday.  May  7,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6,  1974: 

DcPABTKxirr  or  DBram 

Robert  Kllswortlx.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Aawlfnt  Secretazy  of  Defeoae,  rloe  BotMrt 
O.  Hill,  resigned. 

THZ  JlTDICIAmT 

O.  Dortch  Marrlner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  T7JS. 
district  judge  tar  the  eaatem  diatrlet  of  Vir- 
ginia Tloe  Oren  B.  Lewis,  retired. 

IntbsNavt 


Vice  Adm.  Jerome  B.  King.  Jr..  ITJB.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
■lona  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
S23S. 

In  thx  As  Fobcx 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
TTnlted  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Beaerve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  proTlslona 
of  section  693(a).  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Herbert  X.  Adams,  a67-sa-36a4. 
ICaJ.  Nlshan  Aghajanlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ICaJ.  SbeUle  M.  BaUey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  A.  Bebunlak.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Louis  A.  Bolletaet,  Jr..  M4-30-1793. 
MaJ.  James  M.  CantreU,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Bobert  D.  Cardwell.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Edward  L.  Cummins.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Frank  A.  O.  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  George  J.  Dowd,  438^3-3639. 
MaJ.  James  H.  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Darwin  B.  Bdens.  366-S0-6664. 
MaJ.  Verlln  K.  Egley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Nicholas  Ezemlta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Fernando  P.  Forest,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  WUllam  J.  Orlffltb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Henry  H.  Orotb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Roger  D.  Hendrlckson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ICaJ.  WUllam  R.  Herrln,  38&-30-6191. 
MaJ.  Blchard  S.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Herbert  H.  Lengrand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Mark  E.  Luedtke,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ronald  H.  Martinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Martin  J.  Moran,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dean  P.  Nelman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Lynn  S.  Oswald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  W.  Boberson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dennis  M.  Bodgers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Hubert  W.  Byan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dale  W.  Sawyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma].  Paul  A.  Sobempp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BCaJ.  Gerald  T.  Sedlk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  David  B.  Sheahan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Bobert  W.  Slone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  B.  Btracener,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Edward  B.  Trudeau,  063-38-401. 
MaJ.  Ernest  L.  Webster,  83&-30-6408. 
Maj.  Ted  Wernlck.  443-80-£180. 
MaJ.  James  B.  WllUamson.  Jr.,  049-38-808D 
MaJ.  Bobert  F.  Wlsslnger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXDXCAI.   COKPS 

MaJ.  Dean  J.  SeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Henry  O.  Wick.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Army  cadets  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Line  of  ths 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Clifford  O.  Barnes,  Jr.  David  A.  Mitchell 
Jerry  P.  Jackson  James  T.  Sharp 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Navil 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  tb* 
Line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  bT 
law:  ' 

George  A.  Bednar 
John  Oabrlele 
Fred  L.  Stuvek,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer's Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Glenn  L.  Antlerson  Edward  A.  Lenlo 
Alan  "R."  Austin  James  A.  Libbey 

Blchard  D.  Bailey  Gregory  B.  Llppert 

James  P.  Baldwin  Stephen  A.  McCleOaa 

Bonald  O.  Belanger       Paul  T.  McHenry  HI 
Thomas  K.  Brozovlch    Walter  B.  Mclntyi* 
Michael  L.  Buske  Melvln  A.  KfM>mfT 

Larry  L.  Cannon  Daryl  D.  Miller 

Fen  B.  Covington  DarreU  S.  Mills 

Albon  C.  Diamond  III   Fred  O.  Palmer 
Frank  T.  Dillon  HI        Stanley  F.  Paluch.  tt. 
Larry  B.  Dlsano  Gerald  H.  Phllpy 

Thomas  J.  Flower  WUUam  D.  Plgg 

Jeffrey  E.  Oalleher         Gregory  I.  Bedfam 
Valdemar  Garza  David  K.  Beese 

Drew  W.  Gentile  John  H.  Bhyne 

William  L.  Griffith         Frederick  B.  Bobbins 
E>avld  G.  Hadden  James  B.  Bosmond 

WUllam  D.  Hughey        Lane  L.  Seymour 
Robert  R.  Jones  III        Brian  N.  Sommer 
WUllam  J.  Jordan  HI    Andrew  G.  Splsak 
Philip  C.  Kasky  Charles  I.  Stambaugh 

Samuel  J.  Kulman        E^oe  R.  Stewart.  Jr. 
Jon  F.  Lemen  DeU  C.  Toedt  m 

The  foUowlng-named  (naval  enlisted  set- 
entlflc  educational  program  candidates)  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallfloa- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Stephen  D.  Alexander  Leonard  W.  Martin 
Daryl  C.  Allen  David  A.  Mawhlnney 

Maurice  D.  Bain  Michael  O.  Mlnton 

Robert  C.  Barr  Curtis  R.  Montgomery 

Edward  R.  Beauregard  Edward  B.  Morgan 
Gary  A.  Boyd  Gerald  R.  Mountain 

Roger  C.  Bradley  Benjamin  D.  Neal 

Leslie  J.  Brown  Carlton  E.  OdeU,  Jr. 

Clarence  W.  Coffman    James  R.  Paddock 
Larry  D.  Coldlron  Stephen  W.  Phillips 

Franklin  B.  Decker       Gregory  D.  Pierce 
Gilbert  A.  Dupaul  Robert  A.  Reed 

Larry  A.  Femer  BradAy  L.  Beld 

James  H.  Fletcher         Mark  D.  Rickenbaeb 
Errol  J.  Flores  Gary  O.  Shlrey 

Wayne  P.  Gambln         Michael  G.  Smith 
Dennis  H.  Genoveee      George  L.  Sparks 
Gerald  S.  HaU  David  R.  SUoey 

John  S.  Haumann         Charles  E.  Stlnsoa 
Jim  E.  Helm  George  W.  Straight^. 

Chester  E.  Helnts  Chris  A.  TbompsoOT 

Charles  A.  Hensley        Donald  R.  Tlmms 
Ronnie  Hundley  George  T.  Vrabel 

Richard  M.  Hunt  Samuel  D.  Weafcr 

Daniel  G.  Kooken  Edelene  L.  White 

George  E.  Kulp  Cliarl«s  B.  Witt,  9t. 

Brian  L.  Llndeman 


May  6,  197^ 
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ri»  foUowlng-n&med  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ieea)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jsmss  F.  Mayr  Michael  D.  McGehee 

The  following-named  (Naval  Beserve  offl- 
MTs)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
ponry  lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Dtvld  W.  Best  Mark  A.  Larsen 

Btdford  W.  Bonta  Steven  A.  Muller 

Ralph  B.  Chesson,  Jr.    James  W.  Townaend, 
Qiry  D.  Graham  Jr. 

Arttiur  B.  Kllefoth  m 

The  following -named  (Naval  Beserve  of- 
fioen)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
gride)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
liMUcal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  K.  Murray  Thomas  F.  Styrlund 
Bsrry  M.  Mynatt  Richard  T.  Swanson 

Blcbaid  C.  Smith  Marshall  D.  Walker 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
Mn)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dtotal  Corpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qtiallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Cbarles  8.  Bailey  Franklin  R.  Ewald 

Mm  O.  English  m 

David  A.  John  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
t  permanent  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
UwUcal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Bonald  W.  Hugglns  (Naval  Reeerve  officer) , 
to  be  a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Ootpa  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallfica- 
tUn  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Beeerve  offi- 
een)  to  be  permanent  Ueutanants  (Jimlor 
pads)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dintal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaUflcaUon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
B«n  T.  Chlkaralshl  Jowell  D.  Horton 
Walter  Dobleckl  Ronald  W.  Housley 

JoMpb  A.  Draude  John  W.  Hubbach 

Blehiud  A.  Ouman        Michael  D.  Johnson 
Wnuam  B.  Evans  Bobert  F.  Kroeger 

Jamas  O.  Flgenshau      Larry  V.  Kuhl 
William  L.  FuUerton     WUllam  F.  Maroney 
Qregory  J.  Qosch  Jerry  E.  Morley 

Uiry  O.  Herrman         Bobert  M.  Moody 


George  J.  Tarqulnlo 
Raymond  A.  Tozzl 
James  F.  Walton  III 


Gary  N.  Moyer 
Burke  B.  Peterson 
Dean  C.  Belfenstalil 
Patrick  J.  Stetzel 

Bobert  E.  Eckstein  (Naval  Reeerve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Corps,  In  lieu  of  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant  as 
previously  nominated  to  correct  grade,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Lt.  Thomas  O.  White,  USN  (ret.)  to  be  re- 
appointed from  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list  as  a  lieutenant  (limited  duty)  for 
temporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Vernon  C.  Eshelby,  ex-USNR  officer  to  be 
permanent  commander  and  a  temporary  cap- 
tain In  the  line  (merchant  marine  engineer- 
ing) m  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  permanent  commanders.  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  VB.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  quaUficatlon  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Edward  Jfi.  Jewuslak     Donald  E.  Roy 
Talvarls  Tiu^ds  Donald  K.  Roder 

Robert  O.  Wlnans 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  commanders  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  bylaw: 

Orln  H.  Bruton  James  V.  Scutero 

Gary  C.  Graham  Robert  E.  Stetson 

Robert  B.  Mallom  Orvllle  D.  Wilson,  Jr. 

James  E.  Mullen 

Doyle  M.  Lewis  (clviUan  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Roger  M.  Chow  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental  Corpe 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Harvey  J.  Swoboda,  U.S.  Naval 
Beserve,  for  a  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  Line  of  the  Be- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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Richard  B.  Brown  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  commander  and  a 
temporary  captain  In  the  line  (merchant 
marine  engineering)  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
UJ3.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  6, 1974 : 

DEPABTtuurr  or  Justice 

William  W.  Mllligan,  Ohio,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  G.  Renner.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Richard  A.  Pyle,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Biigene  E.  Slier.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Leonard  E.  Alderson.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minneeota  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ollle  L.  Canlon,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Carl  H.  SUyback.  lUlnois,  to  be  UJS.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  HUnols  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  ^>proTed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  diily  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

TRX     JUDICIAaT 

PhlUp  W.  Tone,  of  Illinois,  to  be  UJ5.  cir- 
cuit Judge  tor  the  seventh  circuit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  NEW  "BEGINNINa" 
PORTUGAL 


FOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  nw  TORK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 
Mondav.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  there  Is  an  article  by 
Mr.  iw  Szule  on  the  projected  hopes  for 
tenocracy  in  Portugal  and  the  possible 
liberation  of  the  African  peoples  of  Mo- 
■mUgue.  Qnlnea,  and  Angola.  Mr.  Szule 
»«tately  points  out.  however,  that  the 
coup  d'etat  in  Portugal  may  force  the 
South  African  regime  and  the  Portugese 
"ttlen  to  harden  their  opposition 
fioA  African  Uberatlon  forces. 

Ifr.  BEule  also  emphasizes  the  potential 
WW  confrontation  between  the  United 
^Ui  and  Russia  or  China  that  the 
^'''^lailng  of  southern  African  tensloos 
■■y  precipitate. 

Ifr.  Baule's  article  is  as  follows : 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  1974] 

A  "Nkw  BEGnnnKG"  won  Postvcal 

(By  Tad  8>ule) 

Portugal's  military  coup  d'etat  at  April  36 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  encouraging 
news  In  quite  a  few  years  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  new  repressive  dictator- 
ahips  are  sprouting  elsewhere  and  the  old 
ones  are  becoming  more  frozen,  the  Portu- 
guese Junta  succeeded  In  overthrowing  the 
world's  most  durable  dictatorship  this  side 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  hopefully  setting 
the  peninsular  country  on  the  road  to  democ- 
racy for  the  first  time  in  46  years. 

And  while  neo-oolonlallBt  and  "white  rule" 
tendencies  were  reasserting  tbemaelT«B  in 
much  of  Africa,  the  Lisbon  Junta's  action 
carried  the  promise  that  the  long  and  bloody 
ccdonlal  war  In  Angola,  Mooamblque  and 
Portuguese  Guinea  may  flnaUy  find  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  solution. 

Tet,  In  ejecting  the  Caetano  dlotatorahip— 
essentially  a  oombinatlon  of  extreme  r%littot 
polltlos  su];q>orted  by  a  cnwUy  efficient  secret 
p<dloe  and  powerful  economic  groups  drawing 
their  weight  from  the  wealtli  of  the  AfMean 
oolonlea — General  Antonio  de  ^inola.  the 


Junta  chief,  has  set  In  motion  new  and  con- 
tradictory forces  that  still  leave  mudi  of  the 
future  In  doubt. 

If  there  Is  a  valid  precedent  for  the  Spinola 
coup,   it  Is  General   de   Gaulle's   return   to 
power  In  1968,  signaling  the  end  of  the  Al- 
gerian war  and  the  start  of  negotiations  with 
the  rebels  that  led  to  Algeria's  Independence. 
At  first  sight,  there  is  a  certain  paraUel  be- 
tween the  conditions  that  moved  De  Oaulle 
and,  16  years  later,  Splnola  to  take  n%t1""fil 
matters  In  their  own  hands.  Both  metropoli- 
tan nations  were  ezha\isted  and  embittered 
by  lengthy  colonial  wars,  and  internal  unrest 
was  growing.  Both  De  Gaulle  and  Splnola 
concluded  that  military  victory  was  impos- 
sible and  that  new  answers  were  required. 
But  this  Is  where  the  similarities  end. 
De  Gaulle's  basic  problem  was  to  win  at 
horns  (and  among  Algeria's  French  colons) 
the  acceptance  of  the  tnerltablllty  ot  a  peace 
settlement  largely  on  the  Algerians'  tarma. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  to  endure  for  awhile  the 
numaoe  of  military  coontar-coups  and  the 
tuTcrlBm  of  the  GAS  (Secret  Army  Organisa- 
tion).  Bat  he  was  spared  the  trauma  of 
transforming  a  natl<m  from  a  primitive  dl»- 
tatorshlp    Into    a    reasonably    functioning 
democracy,   when  hatreds  aixd  frustrations 
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botUed  up  for  nearly  a  balf^century  wero 
■urging  to  the  fore.  This,  of  course.  Is  Gen- 
eral Splnola's  primary  task. 

Purthermore,  De  OauUe's  dedalon  to  make 
peace  in  Algeria  was  chiefly  a  French  affair. 
Splnola,  on  the  other  hand,  has  created  a 
situation  in  which  other  Interests  than  thoee 
of  Portugal  and  the  African  nationalist  guer- 
rillas are  involved.  What  happened  in  Lis- 
bon on  April  26,  affects  deeply  the  immedi- 
ate national  security  of  Soutb  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  as  their  governments  perceive  It, 
as  well  as  the  whole  balance  ctf  power  in  sub- 
Sahara  Africa. 

The  upheaval  in  Lisbon  la  atao  of  concern 
to  the  United  States  and  some  of  Its  allies 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlaatlon. 
One  fear  Is  that  the  ultimate  Mtabllahment 
of  unfriendly  black  regimes  tn  Mocamblque 
and  Angola,  a  dlslnct  possibility  in  time,  may 
threaten  South  Africa's  stability  and  endan- 
ger the  sea  lanes  around  the  Cape  and  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China 
who  have  long  supported  the  r#bels,  notably 
Frellmo  in  Mozambique,  have  a  stake  in  the 
outooms  as  well.  Among  tha  fears  Is  that 
lack  of  access  to  southern  Africa  may  de- 
prive the  VS.  and  NATO  countries  of  raw 
matsrlala,  ranging  from  uranium  and  other 
strategic  metals  to  gold. 

As  long  as  a  year  ago,  wbsn  It  became 
obvious  that  the  rebels  wers  gaining  tn 
Strength  In  Mocamblque,  the  VS.  and  NATO 
began  to  draw  up  secret  contlsigency  plans 
for  air  and  naval  defense  of  South  Africa.  In 
June,  1973,  NATO'S  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee (DPC)  Instructed  SACLANT  (Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Atlantic)  head- 
quarters In  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  draw  up  plans 
for  an  allied  air-naval  task  force  to  stand 
ready  to  assist  South  Africa^  should  the 
need  arise. 

This  was  part  of  broader  United  States 
strategy,  as  visualized  at  the  Pentagon,  to 
reinforce  positions  In  the  Indian  Ocean — 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent— against  a  Soviet  threat  In  the  area. 
Plans  for  establishing  a  naval  ^base  at  Diego 
Oarcla  fit  Into  this  pattern.  Following  a 
December  1969  National  Security  Coimcll  ds- 
cision  to  preserve  a  "balance"  in  southern 
Africa,  the  United  States  has  been  quieUy 
selling  Portugal  "non-lethal"  military  end- 
items  such  as  Jeeps,  radio  systems  and  spot- 
ter planes  as  well  as  defoliants.  It  has  trained 
Portugese  officers  In  counter-insurgency  at 
the  Jungle  warfare  Army  school  at  Ft.  Oti- 
Uck  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  helped 
in  training  Portuguese  pilots  at  bases  In 
Western  Germany. 

In  a  bilateral  arrangement,  Fnnoe  has  been 
selUng  arms  to  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
(Britain,  too,  has  been  selling  weapons  to  the 
South  Africans  during  the  Tory -government) . 
This  month.  South  African  and  French  na- 
val units  conducted  Joint  exercises  In  the 
are*.  Rhodeslan  detachments  have  been 
fighting  with  the  Portugueae  U|  Moraunblque 
against  the  Frellmo. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  imoertalnties 
emerging  from  the  Lisbon  coup,  all  parties 
concerned  will  inevitably  rethink  their 
strategies.  Inevitably,  General  Splnola  will  be 
the  target  of  powerful  International 
pressures. 

But  even  In  terms  of  direct  dealings  with 
the  rebel  movements.  General  Splnola  faces 
serious  problems. 

For  one  thing,  unlike  in  the  Algerian  situa- 
tion, there  Is  no  unified  rebel  leadership  In 
the  Portuguese  "overseas  proivlnoes."  Since 
the  1969  murder  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Chlvambo 
Mocdlane,  the  top  leader,  Frellmo  has  been 
run  by  a  poUtburo  group  In  which  Samora 
IXachel,  who  was  Mondlane's  chief  Ueuten- 
ant.  Is  the  only  clearly  Identifiable  person- 
ality. Very  little  Is  known  about  others,  in- 
cluding Prelinto  officials  in  charge  of  "liber- 
ated zones"  In  Moeambique. 
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In  Angola,  the  rebels  are  divided  Into  two 
groups:  the  NationaJ  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Angola  headed  by  Holden  Roberto,  and 
the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  led  by  Dr.  Antonio  Neto.  A  fairly  firm 
leadership  exists  In  the  Portuguese  Guinea. 

Splnola's  problem,  therefore,  is  to  estab- 
lish with  whom  he  should  negotiate  and  who 
has  the  power  of  decision. 

The  Junta  seems  to  have  defused  the  dan- 
ger that  white  settlers  In  Mozambique  and 
Angola  would  proclaim  "unilateral  declara- 
tions of  Independence"  on  the  Rhodeslan 
model  to  impoee  white  rule. 

What  General  Splnola,  therefore,  must  first 
do  U  to  ascertain  whether  his  "granduallsm" 
approach — he  has  called  for  a  federation 
of  the  three  colonies  with  metropolitan  Por- 
tugal—can serve  as  the  basis  for  subsequent 
negotiations,  possibly  leading  to  a  form  of 
Independence  In  which  the  three  provinces 
would  be  Ued  to  Portugal  in  the  way  in  which 
the  African  Francophone  states  are  to  France. 

Splnola  has  ruled  out  a  ceasefire  for  the 
t-iirm  being,  but  domestic  pressures  from  the 
newly  emergent  democratic  partlee — from 
Christian  Democrats  to  the  left — may  force 
him  to  reconsider  his  stand  and  try  for  a 
De  Gaulle  formula,  If  he  can  find  responsible 
Interlocutors  ta  Portuguese  Africa. 

AprU  26.  1974  In  Portugal  marks  a  signifi- 
cant new  beginning  for  the  country  and  its 
embattled  colonies.  But  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility Is  required  of  the  Junta  to  find  the 
proper  solutions  at  home— and  In  Africa. 
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ADDRESS  OP  SHELBY  McCAULEY: 
PILORIMAGE  TO  THE  TOMB  OP 
THE  UNKNOWN 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPBKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGEK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  annual  address  of  the 
sovereign  grand  master  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  In  Arlington  Cem- 
etery. The  address  was  given  following 
a  pilgrimage  yesterday  to  the  cemetery 
by  a  delegation  of  Odd  Fellows. 

The  address  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  men  who  have  died  for  our  country. 
In  a  time  of  our  history  when  there  so 
often  seems  to  be  an  apathetic,  even 
blatantly  impatrlotic.  attitude  In  our 
country  by  some  of  its  citizens,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  time  to  remember 
with  gratitude  the  many  thousands  of 
brave  men  who,  over  the  past  200  years, 
have  given  their  lives  so  that  all  of  us 
may  be  free.  We  must  never  forget  what 
these  men  have  done  for  us.  We  must 
never  take  for  granted  the  liberty  we 
have  today  which  was  preserved  through 
these  men  who  were  willing  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  for  this 
cotmtry. 

•nie  address  by  Sovereign  Grand  Mas- 
ter Shelby  McCauley,  who  is  from  Clark- 
dale,  Ariz..  In  the  Third  District,  follows: 
Asosxss  or  Shxlbt  McCax7I.kt:    Pn/jsiMAOx 

TO   THS  TOKS   OF  THK   UNKWOWW 

Brother  Chairman,  officers,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Independent  Coxier  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, we  are  gathered  here  today,  as  is  our 
«rnMi«i  ctistotn.  to  express  our  love  and  grati- 
tude to  thoee  entombed  here.  We  are  and 
ever  ahaU  be  grateful  to  them,  and  to  aU 


those  whom  they  represent,  for  the  sacriflce 
which  they  made  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  peace  and  freedom  for  you  and  me 
and  for  this  great  North  American  continent. 

As  we  reverently  stand  on  this  hallowed 
ground,  In  the  quietness  and  beauty  of  this 
moment  of  remembrance,  our  hearts  over- 
flow  as  we  search  for  words  to  express  these 
sentiments. 

James  B.  Howard,  a  17  year  old  senior  oi 
Granite  High  School.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
was  among  the  students  chosen  to  visit 
Washington,  D.C..  a  number  of  years  ago. 
After  visiting  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  he  found  the  words  and  wrote  tbs 
following  tribute: 

"TO  TKX  WKMOWtt  SOLDOK 

"(By  James  R.  Howmrd) 
"You  lie  ta  your  cold  grave— triumphant  In 

death  because  you  defeated  tyranny, 

peaceful  In  death  because  you  died  % 

freeman. 
"And  I  wonder  what  tribute  I  can  pay  to 

you — a  patriot  who  loved  freedom  and 

country   enough   to   forfeit   life  sod 

name  on  a  foreign  battlefield? 
"I  would  thank  you — but  words  of  thanka 

cannot  penetrate  the  grave. 
"I  would  weep  for  you — but  tears  can  neither 

stir  your  silent  body  nor  warm  your 

still  heart. 
"I  would  laugh  for  you — but  laughter  would 

disintegrate  against  the  wuUb  of  your 

Joyless  tomb. 
"I   wotUd   comf(»t   you   as   a   brother— but 

brotherhood    cannot    surmount    th« 

obstacle  of  eternity. 
"I  would  show  you  the  free  land  you  helped 

to  save — but  your  vision  Is  blocked  b; 

the  cxirtaln  of  death. 
"So  I  will  offer  you  the  one  tribute  whlcb 

makes  your  death  meaningful  and  my 

life  worthwhile. 
"I  will  honor  your  memory  by  pledging  my- 
self to  the  perpetuation  of  thoee  ideali 

for  which  you  fought  and  died — 
"The    Defense    of    Freedom:    the    Love  at 

Liberty;  and  a  peaceful  future. 
"Thus  wlU  your  dsath  enrich  my  Ufs,  thus 

will  my  actions  honor  your  unknown 

name." 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  honor  tbt 
unknown  name  of  thoee  who  repose  here  sod 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  whom  they 
represent,  than  to  pledge  ourselves  to  Um 
unfinished  task  of  building  a  better  World 
of  Liberty,  freedom,  peace  and  brotherhoodf 

They  died  for  love  of  country  and  with  s 
firm  conviction  that  their  sacrifice  would 
bring  peace  and  freedom  to  all  mankisd. 
From  these  honored  dead  let  each  of  us  take 
a  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause  fer 
vrhlch  they  fought  and  died.  Let  \is  resolTS 
that  every  fibre  of  our  being  Is  now  dedicated 
to  the  unfinished  task  of  establishing  tht 
brotherhood  of  man  thoughout  the  world. 
May  we  continue  to  go  forward  to  peace  by 
serving  all  mankind  with  sincere  frtendshlp, 
unfeigned  love  and  simple  truth. 

As  members  of  this  great  fraternity.  th» 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  we  «• 
obligated  to  the  practice  of  friendship,  lo»» 
and  truth.  Our  goal  Is  not  a  victory  of  m^^ 
poww  or  subjection,  nor  peace  at  the  ezpsflH 
of  freedom,  but  rather  both  peace  and  fte»- 
dom  because  the  causes  of  war  have  bsm 
destroyed.  Our  aim  has  always  been  sod  U 
now  to  make  peace  wanted  where  It  Is  nw 
unknown,  to  make  It  strong  where  It  Is  *••• 
and  to  make  It  permanent  throughout  tm 
world.  Let  us  then  pray  for  understandttf 
and  sympathy,  for  wisdom  and  courage,  w 
vision  and  strength  to  succeed  in  the  «w- 
Bome  task  of  giving  dignity,  freedom,  rlijw 
and  opportunity  to  every  man,  woman,  sad 

^^^-  ^    «.. 

War  Is  the  business  of  the  baitiansn  «■ 

mad  game  of  the  dictator  who  would  ^^ 
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Boek  humanity  Into  the  dust  and  glorify 
Ilosntlousness,  vice  and  lust.  Any  man  who 
bsi  seen  one  day  of  war  prays  to  almighty 
Ood  that  he  may  never  have  to  witness  an- 
other. 

The  men  entombed  here  loved  life  but 
they  loved  America  even  more.  They  loved 
tbelr  country  and  their  flag.  They  loved  free- 
dom, they  loved  liberty  and  they  loved  Jus- 
tice. They  lived  by  these  Ideals  and  would 
not  surrender  them  to  the  mandate  of  any- 
one. They  were  strong  men  of  courage  and 
conviction,  bo  let  us  ask  them  to  speak  to  us 
about  It.  Let  us  oaU  upon  the  unknown  sol- 
dier to  speak  to  us  who  are  gathered  here 
today.  Listen  as  he  says : 

"I  am  the  Unknown  S<ridler;  I  speak  for 
•U  thoee  brave  men  who  died  on  Scui  Juan 
Hill,  in  the  Ifeusse-Argonne  Forest,  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  C<»Tegldor,  on  Midway  Island 
and  Iwo  Jlma,  on  the  burning  sands  of 
North  Africa  and  the  bloody  beaches  of 
Kormandy.  I  speak  for  thoee  who  died  for 
freedom  In  the  air,  on  land  and  sea.  I  speak 
for  thoee  who  died  for  Justice,  liberty  and 
equaUty  In  France,  Oermany,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Japan.  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Islands  oi  the  Pacific  and  In  other 
foreign  lands.  I  speak  for  the  members  of 
your  great  organization,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  friendship,  love  and 
truth;  for  faith,  hope  and  charity;  for 
fidelity,  service,  honor  and  universal  Justice. 
"I  speak  tat  those  burled  here  beneath  the 
green  grass  of  ArUngton,  those  who  lie  under 
the  popples  In  Flanders  Field,  those  who  have 
been  placed  beneath  the  sod  of  the  land 
where  they  fell,  those  entombed  below  the 
waves  of  the  sea  and  those  who  were  re- 
turned home  to  be  laid  beside  loved  ones 
gone  befcH'e.  I  also  speak  for  our  Canadian 
brothers  and  comrades  who  fought  and  died 
beside  us  for  freedom,  equality  and  Justice. 
"When  you  placed  me  here  in  this  sUent 
tomb  to  represent  all  those  who  have  died 
sod  for  whom  I  speak,  you  said,  'sleep;  rest 
la  peaoel'  But  there  Is  no  peace  so  we  can- 
not rest. 

"We  cazmot  sleep!  We  died  for  freedom 
but  there  is  no  freedom.  You  have  forgotten 
that  freedom  also  has  responsibility  and  that 
you  cannot  be  tree  unless  your  neighbor  is 
also  free. 

"We  cannot  sleep !  We  died  for  liberty,  but 
you  have  no  liberty.  We  died  for  equality,  but 
you  have  no  equality.  You  have  mistaken 
liberty  for  license  and  equality  for  special 
privilege.  You  have  become  so  ensnarled 
and  entangled  with  precedents,  bigotry,  pres- 
sure groups  and  p<ditlC8  that  you  have  not 
the  Justice  for  which  we  fought  and  died, 
tbsrefore,  we  cannot  sleep;  we  cannot  rest. 

"We  cannot  sleep!  We  died  for  friendship 
but  millions  of  lonely  people  still  walk  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  world  and  stalk 
the  streets  of  your  cities  and  towns,  search- 
ing for  a  friendly  gesture,  a  smile,  a  hand- 
clasp or  a  kind  word  of  encoiu'agement. 

"We  cannot  sleep!  We  died  for  love  and 
brotherhood,  yet  you  still  live  In  a  world 
full  of  hatred.  Jealousy,  lust.  Intemperance, 
sensuality  and  passion.  How  do  you  expect  us 
to  rest  while  you  practice  Intolerance,  envy, 
Jaslousy  and  hatred  toward  your  brother? 

"We  cannot  sleep  I  We  died  for  truth,  stUl 
falsehood  permeates  the  land.  You  talk  about 
truth  in  Advertising,  sworn  statements,  and 
sffldavlts  under  penalty  of  perjtiry.  Fear  con- 
trols your  actions  Instead  of  honor  and  In- 
t«grity;  the  only  foundation  on  which  a 
fully  successful  life  can  bo  built. 
"We  cannot  sleep  I  We  died  for  peace,  but 
were  Is  no  peace.  War  and  the  threat  of  war 
■  on  every  hand.  Violence  is  rampant 
throughout  the  world.  Terror  strikes  at  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  Militant  groups  riile 
your  Institutions  through  fear,  vice,  corrup- 
tion, strife  and  destruction,  and  there  Is  no 
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peace.  Murder,  rape,  assault  and  robbery 
Infest  the  land  and  you  are  afirald  to  walk 
your  own  streets  by  day  or  by  night  and  we 
are  sorely  disturbed. 

"We  cannot  sleep  I  We  will  not  rest  tintll 
you  have  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
fought  and  died,  until  you  have  brought 
peace  to  the  world  by  abolishing  war  and 
the  causes  of  war,  until  you  have  made  peace 
live  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  and  made  this 
truly  a  land  of  brotherhood  from  sea  to 
shining  sea." 

Brothers,  sisters  and  friends,  we  have 
heard  the  unknown  soldier.  Let  us  honor  his 
unknown  name  and  all  those  whom  he  r^- 
resents  by  a  revival  of  their  spirit  and  their 
patriotism.  They  were  strong  men,  men  of 
coxirage  and  conviction.  They  loved  life,  but 
they  loved  America  and  freedom  even  more. 
They  bad  faith  In  democracy  and  a  clear 
vision  of  right  and  wrong.  We  must  recap- 
ture their  spirit  and  honor  them  by  rededl- 
catlng  ourselves  to  the  task  of  making  Amer- 
ica strong  and  keeping  her  free.  We  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  and  America  to  Almighty 
Ood  and  ask  His  divine  guidance  as  only 
through  Him  can  we  succeed. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  say  to  those 
who  repose  here,  "Sleep;  rest  In  peaoel" 


CARIBOU,   MAINE,   SEEKS  GOVERN- 
MENT AID  IN  URBAN  RENEWAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Valleau,  president  of 
the  Maine  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
OfiBlcials,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricobo  a 
resolution  I  have  received  from  the  City 
Council  of  Caribou,  Maine.  This  resolu- 
tion outlines  Caribou's  futUe  attempts 
over  the  i>ast  4  years  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  In  its 
urban  develc^ment  efforts.  It  Justifiably 
points  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, whose  inexplicable  and  unforeseen 
changes  of  policy  and  organization  have 
cost  small  communities  like  Caribou 
great  amoimts  of  time  and  expense.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
consider  Caribou's  experiences  as  they 
reevaluate  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  solving  our  Nation's  critical 
urban  housing  and  redevelopment 
problems. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolctton    or    thx    Oovkbking    Boot    in 

SoppoBT  or  Ubban  RsmcwAi.  and  HousiNa 

PBOGKAlCa 

Whereas:  under  Title  1  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  City  of  Caribou 
did  undertake  an  urban  renewal  project  in 
1900,  known  as  the  Sweden  Street  Project 
Me.  B-23;  with  financial  assistance  to  tlie 
local  agency  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and 

Whereas :  the  project  was  Initiated  to  elimi- 
nate urban  blight  and  slums  and  to  create  a 
more  healthy  and  economic  environment. 
The  project  did  progress  In  a  rapid  and 
orderly  manner  and  has  been  conalstant  with 
tha  general  welfare  of  the  cltUens.  The 
Council  by  resolution  dated  August  4,  1970 
did  elect  to  ^tend  $0,500.00  to  prspare  a 
survey  and  planning  ai^lcatlon  for  a  sec- 
ond project  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
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the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Region 
I  office. 

Whereas:  the  Caribou  Urban  Renewal 
Authority  did  submit  the  prepared  applica- 
tion In  August  1970  to  the  Region  I  ofQce 
for  approval.  The  application  having  been  re- 
turned for  re-subml6slon  to  the  new  area 
office  and  attempts  to  re-submit  have  faUed. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  Caribou,  Maine : 

1.  That  without  federal  assistance  the 
Caribou  Urban  Renewal  Authority  and  the 
Caribou  Housing  Authority  cannot  under- 
take the  proposed  project. 

2.  That  the  proposed  project  would  fairly 
well  complete  the  need  for  any  additional 
redevelopment  and  housing  program  In 
Caribou. 

3.  That  we,  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
City  of  Caribou,  do  hereby  support  and  are 
cognizant  to  the  need  for  the  project  to 
eliminate  the  blighted  areas  and  sub-stand- 
ard housing. 

4.  That  we,  as  members  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  City  of  Caribou,  do  personally 
request  your  attention  to  our  problenu  and 
needs  along  with  other  munlclpalitlee  in  the 
Nation. 

Cabibott  Cttt  Councu.. 


ARE    WE    GETTING    ENOUGH    FOR 
OUR  MASS  TRANSIT  DOLLAR? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  psnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  P«insylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  effective- 
ness of  our  urban  transportation  expend- 
itures. What  is  becotniig  clear  at  these 
hearings  is  that  we  are  far  from  a  defini- 
tive answer  to  our  urban  transpwrtation 
problems.  In  fact,  we  are  not  even  sure 
which  programs  have  achieved  success 
in  the  past. 

Since  1965,  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  almost  $3  billion  on  programs 
of  assistance  to  urban  transportation. 
State  and  local  governments  have  also 
made  a  considerable  contribution  In  re- 
cent years  for  both  urban  transit  capital 
and  operating  assistance.  However,  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  total  number  of 
annual  revenue  passengers  riding  urban 
public  transportation  has  declined  by 
1.5  billion  riders,  or  22  percent.  This  de- 
cline has  occurred  in  spite  of  a  large  fi- 
nancial effort  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Essentially,  our  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  have  kxt  1.5  billion  annual 
revenue  riders  since  1965  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Govemmeot  alcme  of  almost 
$2  per  revenue  passenger  lost.  While  It 
is  certainly  not  the  Intent  of  Federal 
funding  to  induce  these  riders  to  leave 
public  transpoitatlon.  this  statistic  does 
illustrate  a  certain  lack  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  program. 

Certainly  much  of  the  lack  of  success 
of  urban  mass  transportation  expendi- 
tures has  resulted  from  fsustois  which 
were  beyond  the  influence  of  our  trans- 
portation systems.  Growth  in  outlying 
regions,  the  diffusion  of  both  omcdoy- 
ment  and  living  opportiinities  and  the 
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essy  availability  of  the  autonu^lle  have 
all  contributed  to  the  decline  In  rider- 
ship.  However,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Martin  Wohl.  of  Carnegie  Mellon 
University,  at  our  hearings,  the  transit 
market  has  not  really  disappeared: 

Admittedly,  all  the  growth  In  population, 
and  the  growth  In  employment,  bas  b«en  in 
areas  outlying  the  central  city,  and  more 
specifically  in  the  suburbs.  But  fhe  transit 
market  has  not  really  left.  The  people  are 
still  living  In  the  central  cities  ta  absolute 
terms.  The  downtown  job  market  bas  roughly 
held  steady  In  the  larger  cities,  l^e  trouble 
Is  that  people  don't  want  the  isw  quality 
service  which  Is  being  afforded  to  ttiem.  They 
want  a  better  service. 

To  the  extent  that  our  ur^an  mass 
transportation  expenditures  hi|ve  failed 
to  provide  the  Improvements  ^  service 
that  would  keep  old  riders  ani  attract 
new  ones,  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Part  of  this  unsatisfactory  ^ord  of 
accomplishment  results  from  n  Incon- 
sistent national  transportatloq  policy, 
resulting  in  an  inconsistent  ^evel  of 
fimdlng.  Both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive have  contributed  to  this  fragmented 
policy  and  inconsistent  commitment.  We 
have  argued  long  and  hard  abciit  high- 
ways versus  mass  transit,  rail"  systems 
versus  buses,  and  capital  versus  operat- 
ing subsidies,  paying  little  attentkm  to 
the  impact  of  these  vacillationa  on  local 
governments  attempting  to  s^ve  their 
transportation  problems.  The  c|ties  des- 
perately need  to  know  that  a  consistent 
Federal  transportation  policy  e^ts  and 
that  they  can  expect  a  level  of  I  funding 
sufficient  to  support  the  implenEntatlon 
of  this  policy.  Mayor  Majmard  Jackson, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  explained  thlS'problem 
so  ably  to  our  subcommifilee  last 
Monday : 

In  Atlanta's  case  we  foand  ourseli^  caught 
up  In  a  Federal  movement  of  encou|hging  ur- 
ban areas  to  move  quickly  and  vrltlt  substan- 
tial local  commitment  in  the  solu^on  of  the 
transportation  problem  we  face.  Saving  re- 
ceived not  only  the  go-ahead  b^  actually 
the  aggressive  encouragement  of  tbe  federal 
government,  Atlanta  got  out  there  first.  We 
stuck  our  necks  out,  and  now  w*  are  looking 
at  a  potential  transportation  act  which  could 
have  a  very  negative  effect  on  u%  the  effect 
being  somewhat  consonant  with  the  Idea  of 
our  being  on  tbe  limb  and  tbe  Federal  gov- 
ertiment  being  behind  us  sawing  it  off. 

In  these  times  when  energf  and  en- 
vironmental considerations  mtke  urban 
mass  transit  so  important,  it  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  abandon  these  shifts  in 
policy,  identify  and  adopt  specific  na- 
tional transportation  objectives  and 
then  commit  sufQelent  Federal  funds  to 
meet  these  objectives.  If  a  natlotial  urban 
transportation  policy  Is  adop^d  and  a 
Federtd  commitment  made  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy,  dlies  such 
u  Atlanta  would  no  longer  feel  ^e  young 
trees  bending  In  the  Federal  wl^ds.  Such 
an  urban  transportation  policy  tvould,  in 
my  opinion,  have  three  basic  Elements. 

First,  it  Is  necessary  to  cleaidy  define 
the  objectives  we  Intend  to  achtere  with 
our  urban  transportation  programs. 
These  objectives  should  be  «b  broad- 
based  as  possible  with  Input  li«m  oon- 
sumers  of  oxir  urt>an  transixxtatlon  eenr- 
lees  as  well  as  from  Oovemmetlt  ofDdals 
and  the  Industry  itself.  At  the  tame  time 
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the  objectives  should  be  as  specific  as 
possible  so  we  can  clearly  measure  what 
expenditin^s  are  most  successful  in  meet- 
ing our  objectives,  and  also  so  they  can 
be  included  in  national  transportation 
legislation.  The  objectives  might  Include 
minimum  levels  of  service,  fare  gulde- 
Ilnee,  environmental  standards,  mini- 
mum standards  for  energy  efficiency, 
spedflc  guidelines  for  serving  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  and  any  other  objectives 
which  are  Judged  to  have  sufficient  na- 
tional value  to  merit  a  commitment  of 
Federal  funds.  If  our  present  knowledge 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  these  determi- 
nations immediately,  legislation  should 
include  enough  money  to  develop  mean- 
ingful objectives. 

The  second  part  of  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  would  be  a  firm  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  sufficient  Federal  fund- 
ing to  meet  these  objectives.  The  Incor- 
poration of  these  objectives  into  national 
legislation  would  signify  a  Federal  com- 
naltment  to  providing  this  minimum  level 
of  transportation  service. 

Finally,  each  city  would  determine, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Tran^Tortation.  how  much  money  \b 
necessary  to  provide  that  city  with  the 
minimum  standard  of  service  stated  tn 
the  Federal  objectives.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  then  participate  in  the 
funding  of  urban  transportation  projects 
up  to  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
Federal  objectives.  This  funding  scheme 
would  not  preclude  any  city  from  choos- 
ing the  level  of  transit  service  they  de- 
sired. If  a  city  chose  to  provide  less  than 
the  level  of  service  embodied  tn  the  na- 
tional objectives  it  would  receive  less 
than  the  maximum  funding  it  would 
otherwise  receive.  Similarly,  cities  whkh 
desired  a  level  of  service  In  excess  of  the 
national  standards  would  be  rqulred  to 
support  their  stated  priorities  with  local 
fimds.  This  fimdlng  program  would  be 
a  recognition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory level  of  mass  transit  service, 
without  committing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  full  support  of  large  projects 
which  are  of  local  and  not  national  in- 
terest. 

The  total  level  of  funding  necessary 
for  this  program  would  be  determined 
by  aggregating  the  specific  allocations  to 
opinion,  be  far  superior  to  the  present 
system  in  which  estimates  of  total  an- 
nual national  transportation  needs  vary 
by  several  billion  dollars,  depending  up- 
on whether  one  is  talking  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  the  mayors. 
In  this  manner,  there  would  be  a  rational 
relationship  between  total  funding  for 
urban  transportation  and  the  objectives 
our  urban  transportation  programs  are 
designed  to  achieve. 

Finally,  a  national  transportation  pol- 
icy of  the  type  I  have  just  described 
would  have  the  distinct  advantage  of 
providing  local  governments  with  the 
assurance  that  both  Federal  transporta- 
tion poUcy  and  Federal  financial  ccun- 
mltments  will  be  stable.  With  this  as- 
surance dtles  can  begin  to  Improve  our 
urban  traxisportatlon  services  with  the 
belief  that  their  plans  will  not  be  under- 
cut by  shifts  In  policy  or  funding. 
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SSI— THE  UNENDING  APRIL 
FOOL'S  JOKE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Krw   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  social  security  payments  were  In- 
creased  by  7  percent,  but  many  of  the 
Nation's  iMMrest  elderly  never  saw  any  at 
that  money.  They  are  the  1.9  million 
elderly  who  participate  in  both  the  social 
security  and  supplemmtal  security  in- 
come. SSL  programs.  They  lost  the  7-per. 
cent  social  security  increase  because  their 
SSI  benefits  were  reduced  by  the  same 
amount  because  of  an  unnecessary 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  situation  has  been  aptly  termed 
a  "cruel  hoax,"  perpetrated  on  the  most 
vulnerable  of  older  Americans.  After  the 
problem  became  known,  msmy  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
remedy  this  injustice.  Our  bills  are  stiH 
pending  as  the  elderly  are  about  to  wit- 
ness a  repeat  of  that  "cruel  hoax."  But 
the  cause  of  the  upcoming  hoax  will  be 
State  legislation. 

Social  security  benefits  are  scheduled 
to  go  up  another  4  percent  in  July.  At 
the  same  time,  SSI  is  scheduled  to  In- 
crease $6  for  an  individual  and  $9  for  a 
couple.  These  increases  will  be  granted 
by  Federal  amendment,  and  were  it  not 
for  existing  State  laws  that  set  ceUlngi 
on  the  payments  permissible,  these  in- 
creases would  actually  be  received.  How- 
ever, unless  States  which  are  supple- 
menting SSI  benefits  take  legldatlve  ac- 
tion now  to  raise  the  overall  payment 
level  allowable,  the  State  supplementary 
benefits  will  be  reduced  by  the  same 
amount  as  the  social  security  and  SSI 
increases.  And,  thus,  the  needy  elderly 
wUl  have  been  dealt  another  body  blow 
in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 

Inflation  continues  to  rage  and  its 
most  vulnerable  victims  are  those  oo 
fixed  incomes  such  as  social  security  and 
SSI.  The  net  effect  of  not  getting  thess 
three  social  security  and  SSI  increases 
is  not  to  stay  in  place  but  to  fall  furtbet 
and  further  behind  in  the  fight  against 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 

The  plight  of  these  persons  is  poig- 
nantly described  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  Yoi*  Times.  I  am  in- 
serting that  letter  in  the  Rzcokd  at  this 
point  for  aU  of  our  colleagues  to  read: 

Social  Sbcuhih  "Pmaitk'' 
To  the  Kdttor: 

It  has  been  years  since  I've  been  tht 
object  of  such  a  well-thought-out  April 
Fool's  J(Ae  aa  happened  to  be  this  year.  Nov 
hear  this:  Being  old  and  poor,  I  am  on  mi' 
fare  and  Social  Security.  I  think  it  Is  an 
excellent  thing  that  these  things  ezisi 
nowadays.  And  this  I  do  mean;  no  nrcua 
intended. 

I  am  UTlng  In  a  charitable  InstltutlOBt 
place  with  a  lot  of  other  people  who  are  to 
the  same  condition  as  I  am.  For  my  roon 
and  board  this  institution  receives  SSSl  a 
month.  They  pay  the  neeewary  madloatkui. 
I  receive  pocket  money  of  S38JS0  a  montiL 

Out  of  this  pocket  money  has  to  ooais 
soap,  toothpaste,  shampoo,  soap  powder  ftr 
laundering  clothes,  shoe  repair  (a  pair  of  new 
heels    costs    now    tl.75    compared    to    tbs 
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so  oaats  of  two  years  ago),  new  ribbons  for 
ga  typewriter  (I  am  trying  to  write  some- 
tUlng  worth  reading),  eraser  for  typewritten 
copy  (little  boUle  costs  $l),  writing  paper, 
■tamps  for  both  "business"  and  "personal" 
mall,  an  occasional  newspaper,  bus  fare  (I 
Ore  '  easily  nowadays) .  mouthwash  and 
deodorant  (which  I  don't  consider  luxviries 
but  necessities,  especially  for  older  people); 
levrlng  materials  for  repairs,  Kleenex,  a  new 
toothbrush  occasionally — all  the  things  that 
tisve  gone  up  In  price  just  like  anything  else. 

I  would  not  know  what  to  do  if  my  wrlst- 
wttch  broke  down  or  my  shoes  needed 
nscUng;  I  simply  could  not  afford  that.  No- 
iKKly  sl^  me  a  $5  blU  since  I  have  no  rela- 
tives visiting.  My  husband  Is  long  dead;  my 
aon  drowned  a  few  yecus  ago.  I  don't  smoke. 
I  do&t  eat  candy  and  I  certainly  dont  drink. 
I  try  to  keep  myself  as  weU  groomed  aa  I 
poMlbly  can. 

But  now  about  that  Aprtl  Fool's  )oke. 

On  the  first  of  AprU  we  were  to  get  an 
iBoease  In  Social  Security.  Who  would  have 
tbooght  that  the  Oovemment  would  take 
away  with  one  band  what  It  gave  with  the 
other?  Instead  of  a  few  dOUars  more  pocket 
money,  we  got  exactly  our  regular  bounty  of 
138.50.  because  welfare  had  been  lowered 
by  the  exact  amount  of  tbe  Increase. 

Wasnt  that  clever  of  tiiemt  I  certainly 
would  not  have  dreamed  up  such  a  trick.  You 
■ee,  moet  of  us — and  I  among  them — would 
not  ^  on  a  bender  when  presented  with  a 
few  more  bucks;  you  buy  yourself  a  pair  of 
itocklngs  or  a  few  apples  or  an  tnterestlng 
paperback.  Or  maybe  you  buy  a  nice  plant 
for  your  room. 

Boy.  ai«  those  people  diabolically  witty. 
I  would  never  dream  up  such  a  prank  to  play 
on  oldsters.  I  laughed  until  I  cried  (or  was  it 
the  other  way  'round?) . 

B.  B. 

Mkw  ToMt.  ilpr«  9. 1974. 


POLISH  CX>NSnTDTION  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

ov  ww»sw* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  183d  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  and  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commem- 
orattng  this  historic  occasion. 

Just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
UJS.  Constitution.  Poland  formulated  a 
document  which  attempted  to  do  away 
with  the  medieval  and  outmoded  system 
of  government  In  Poland  and  replace  it 
with  a  modem  constitutional  monarchy 
and  parliamentary  type  of  government. 
"Hie  Constitution  dis(».rded  those  aspects 
of  the  old  system  which  contributed  to 
the  constitutional  and  political  weak- 
ness of  Poland.  It  was  the  Instrument 
through  ^rtoich  the  Polish  people  hoped 
to  raise  themselves  to  a  condltl(xi  of  in- 
dependence and  security. 

unfortunate.  It  oould  not  prevent 
Russian  armies  from  invading  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  destroying  the  new  con- 
stitution. But  the  prlnciides  established 
In  1791  have  lived  through  the  years  of 
oppression  and  foreign  domination  and 
are  alive  today. 

Their  proclamation  of  liberalism 
stated: 
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AU  power  In  civU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  clvU  Uberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

Generati(Sis  of  Poles  have  continued 
to  strive  for  freedom  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  support  of 
the  coiffage  and  faith  which  sustains 
them.  We  look  toward  the  day  when 
Poland  can  once  again  live  under  the 
principles  of  the  original  constituti<A 
of  1791. 


THE  "CATCH  22"  OF  FEDERAL  LAND- 
USE  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  be- 
fore the  floodwaters  had  subsided,  the 
southern  Mississippi  community  of  Hat- 
tiesburg  discovered  the  bitter  "Catch  22" 
of  FMeral  land-use  control  In  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Disaster  Act  of  1973. 

The  city  of  38,000  was  one  of  the  first 
communities  to  Join  tiie  flood  Insurance 
program  when  it  was  begim  in  1968.  But 
In  mid-January  last  year,  it  was  kicked 
out  and  denied  participatlOTi  In  the  Fed- 
eral program  because  the  city  council 
failed  to  adopt  the  stringent  Washing- 
ton-demanded land  use  measures  for 
flood-prone  areas.  Residents  whose  pn^a- 
erty  was  washed  away  by  severe  flooding 
last  month  soon  discovered  that  not  only 
are  they  Ineligible  to  buy  the  Insurance, 
but  that  they  are  also  denied  Federal 
disaster  assistance. 

Here  comes  the  "catch":  Under  terms 
of  the  1973  act,  all  properties  and  build- 
ings to  a  federally  designated  flood- 
prone  area  must  be  Insured  ^rtiether  the 
localities  have  qualified  for  the  Federal 
program  or  not. 

But  without  the  Insurance,  the  prt^)- 
ertles  are  not  eligible  for  any  Federal 
disaster  aid. 

Communities  throughout  the  country 
are  in  a  similar  situation.  There  are 
more  than  115  cities  in  Louisiana  which 
are  labeled  "flood  prone,"  but  have  thus 
far  refused  to  join  the  program.  Only  12 
of  the  200  localities  so  designated  to 
Virginia  have  qualified  for  the  Federal 
flood  insurance.  Incidentally,  an  area  is 
said  to  be  "flood  prone,"  based  upon  the 
100-year  high  water  level. 

like  every  other  Federal  program,  the 
flood  insurance  scheme  cannot  give 
States  and  local  communities  anything 
without  flrst  taktog  something  in  ex- 
change. In  this  case,  they  propose  to  take 
control  of  your  property — ^the  uses  that 
you  can  make  of  your  own  land.  Not  only 
do  the  Federal  guidelines,  already  re- 
jected by  many  local  authorities,  dictate 
the  selection  of  building  sites  to  flood- 
prone  areas,  but  rigid  construction 
standards  are  imposed  as  well. 

Proponents  of  the  current  land-use 
control  bin  pendtog  before  Congress 
(HJl.  10294)  are  fostering  the  illusion 
that  there  are  no  "sanctions"  in  tbe  bill. 
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But  it  goes  farther  than  sanctioning  the 
State.  Controls  are  directed  against  the 
todividual  private  property  owner  him- 
self. What  Washington  land  planners  are 
attempttog  to  push  through  Congress 
Is  a  standardized  buildtog  and  develop- 
ment code,  tocludtog  regulations  against 
"material  changes  to  the  use  or  appear- 
ance of  any  (private)  structure  or  land." 
'T)evelopment"  to  their  dictionary  to- 
cludes,  but  is  not  limited  to  "erection 
construction,  redevelopment,  alteration 
or  repair"  of  your  property  or  buildings. 

The  sad  experience  already  suffered 
under  the  flood  insurance  program  will 
be  multiplied  if  this  potentially  danger- 
ous piece  of  legislation  is  bulldozed  toto 
law.  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  observe  the 
workings  of  Federal  bureaucratic  con- 
trols over  local  affairs  to  the  past,  that 
Washington  design  is  actually  Washing- 
ton disaster. 

I  toclude  the  related  newsclippings  at 
thispotot: 

[From  ttie  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
Apr.  18. 19741 

Flood  iKsoaANC*:  A  Sad,  Sogot  laoirr 
(By  Emlle  LaFourcade) 

Severe  flooding  of  Hattieeburg,  Miss.,  has 
been  compounded  by  a  manmade  traglo 
irony— the  city  Is  the  only  Mississippi  com- 
mimity  kicked  out  of  the  federal  flood  In- 
surance program. 

As  a  result,  flooded-out  citlaens  who  may 
have  wanted  to  buy  flood  Insurance  we»e 
denied  the  privUege  and  had  no  way  at 
avoiding  the  great  lossee  they  now  wiU  have 
to  bear  from  damages  wrought  by  raging 
flood  waters  earlier  this  vireek. 

Information  supplied  The  Times-Picayune 
by  the  National  Flood  Inmirance  Adminis- 
tration mdlcate  flood  victims  in  Washington 
Parish,  La.,  are  not  much  better  off,  since 
the  parish  and  the  municipalities  of  Frank- 
llnton  and  Bogalusa  have  been  identified  as 
flood  prone,  but  public  officials  neglected  to 
apply  for  participation  in  the  program. 

They  are  among  more  than  116  IjOuliUma 
communities  that  have  been  Identified  for 
some  time  now  as  flood  prone,  but  which 
have  neglected  to  Join  the  program. 

Hattiesburg,  however,  appears  to  be  unique 
in  the  two-sute  area:  the  oiUy  community 
which  once  participated  and  was  later 
ejected.  

In  an  Interview  Wednesday,  assistant  NFIA 
administrator  Rlchjuxl  Krimm  said  Hattiee- 
burg was  subtended  from  the  program  Jan. 
15, 1973  for  faUure  of  Its  city  councU  to  adopt 
land  tise  measures  called  for  xmder  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Flood  Insiirance  Act  of  1968  which  set 
up  the  program. 

He  said  Hattiesburg  officials  were  notified 
during  the  summer  of  1972  they  had  sU 
months  to  begin  complying. 

Krimm  said  that  Hattiesburg  officials  were 
notified  both  by  mall  and  by  phone  of  the 
impending  suiq>enslon. 

Asked  what  reaction  he  got  from  them, 
Krimm  said,  "One  of  indifference.  It  sounded 
like  they  couldnt  have  cared  less." 

He  said  if  only  the  city  officials  had  evi- 
denced good  faith  in  developing  land  use 
measures  dxiring  the  six  months  grace  pe- 
riod, suspension  probably  woxild  not  have 
been  necessary. 

"We  realize  that  it  is  often  impoeslbie  for 
communitlee  to  develop,  enact  and  imple- 
ment land  uee  provisions  all  at  once  or  within 
a  short  period  of  time,"  he  said. 

"In  fact,  changes  in  the  act  sometlmae 
delay  rapid  implementation.  So.  we  oan't 
be  so  inhuman  as  to  demand  communitlee 
do  the  impossible,  but  we  can  expect  them  to 
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at  least  be  working  on  It.  HattiesbiS'g  was  not 
even  in  the  process  of  developing  ^  land  use 
program  at  the  time. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  then,  anjtl  Hatties- 
buTi;  was  about  two  weelu  away  from  sub- 
mitting application  for  reinstatement  In  the 
fkxxl  Insurance  program  when  the  high 
waters  struck. 

Wlllard  Inman,  manager  of  th«  planning 
asAistance  branch  of  the  Mississippi  Research 
and  Development  Center  In  Jackson  which 
serves  as  the  state  coordinating  t^ency  for 
the  flood  Insurance  program,  sakt  he  twice 
made  personal  appeals  to  tb«  cltyr  adminis- 
tration In  Hattlesburg  In  1972  t4  adopt  a 
flood  plan  ordinance  to  comply  with  new 
requirements  of  the  program. 

"Mayor  Paul  Orady,  as  I  recall,  vis  Ln  favor 
of  the  flood  plan  ordinance,"  In^an  said, 
"but  members  of  the  city  council  Wre  not. 
and  they  failed  to  adopt  It. 

He  added  that  a  new  city  admttilstratlon 
has  taken  offlce  since  then  and  it  hAs  been  In 
the  process  of  having  a  new  flood,  plan  ordi- 
nance drafted  by  city  planner  Jamee  Glad- 
den. 

Hattlesburg  was  one  of  the  flrst  coounu- 
nltles  to  Join  the  flood  Insurance  program 
back  lnl968. 

Inman  said  some  90  cities  and  counties  In 
Mississippi  are  m  the  program,  but  none  of 
those  that  suffervd  the  heaTlast  flooding  this 
week — Forrest,  Lamar,  Perry  and  Qreene — 
wn  among  them. 

Commenting  on  this,  Krlmm  said,  "One 
of  ths  saddest  things  about  flood  prone  com- 
munities that  have  so  far  failed  to  apply 
is  that  our  office  continually  gets  letters  from 
petals  living  in  them  who  say  they  have 
tried  to  get  the  coverage,  but  their  local  of- 
ficials refiise  to  apply." 

He  added  that  every  flood  prone  commu- 
nity in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  not  par- 
ticipating m  the  program  baa  been  notified 
by  the  NFLA  at  taest  three  times  that  they 
are  flood  prone. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  30,  1974) 

Few  at  VaxsunA  Obtaik  Ihsuzaxcx  To  Covzb 

VXootaxa 

Bjohmons.  AprU  27. — Private  property 
owners  in  Virginia's  flood -prone  areas — In- 
cluding some  in  Northern  Virginia — are  fail- 
ing to  take  full  advanta^  of  the  eealer-to- 
obtaln  national  program  of  flood  Insurance. 

Some  106  local  governments.  "jrinTig  them 
Milrfaz  and  Arlington  counties  and  Alexan- 
dria, have  Initiated  action  to  qualify  for  na- 
tional flood  insurance,  but  only  4,000  to  4.600 
policies  have  been  issued,  said  Louis  P.  hom.- 
bardi,  coordinator  of  flood  Insurance  pro- 
grams for  the  State  Water  Control  Board. 

A  minimum  of  10,000  policies  should  be 
written  to  cover  public  and  private  proper- 
ties and  buildings  In  Virginia,  Lombardl  said. 
He  added  that  the  figure  shotild  go  as  high 
as  30,000  to  80,000  in  the  future. 

"It's  a  publicity  problem,  and  we  are  trying 
to  expand  the  public's  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram wherever  we  can,"  Lombemli  said. 

He  said  many  Virginia  citizens  arent  awart 
of  the  program,  don't  know  what  can  be  cov- 
ered or  where  to  get  the  insurance  and  some 
Insurance  companiee  aren't  even  completely 
familiar  with  the  program. 

The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  is  co- 
CTdinating  the  Virginia  program,  but  It  Is 
being  handled  only  through  the  INA  m&tn 
offlce  In  Washington. 

So  far,  12  localltlee  In  Virginia  Omre  quali- 
fied for  full  fiood  insurance  protectkm  under 
the  National  Plood  Disaster  Protection  Act 
of  1973 — Alexandria.  Arlington  Ooimty,  Big 
Stone  a«p,  CleveUnd,  Palrfax,  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, Olaegow.  Hampton.  Portsmouth.  St.  Paul. 
Virginia  Beach  and  Waynesboro,- Lombardl 
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program,  a  preliminary  step  designed  to  en- 
able property  owners  to  seek  the  purchase  of 
the  insurance  while  the  locality  prepares  up- 
to-date  maps  showing  flood-prone  areas  for 
review  by  federal  officials. 

Lombardl  estimated  that  by  July  1.  1975. 
about  200  localities  In  the  state  will  be  In- 
cluded In  the  general  designation  of  flood- 
prone  areas.  Under  terms  of  the  1973  Act.  all 
properties  and  buildings  must  be  Insured 
whether  the  localities  have  qualified  for  the 
federal  program  or  not. 

Without  the  Insxirance,  the  properties 
won't  be  eligible  for  any  federal  disaster  aid, 
Lombardl  said. 

He  estimated  the  total  value  of  property 
that  has  been  insured  In  the  flood  program 
at  $100  million.  Very  little  ot  the  property 
Is  state-owned,  he  said,  because  the  state 
has  yet  to  determine  what  properties  are  in 
flood-prone  areas. 

The  program  allows  a  home-owner  to  buy 
up  to  •35.000  In  Insurance  on  his  house  and 
up  to  $10,000  on  Its  contents.  Up  to  $100,000 
In  insurance  la  available  on  business  and 
commercial  property  and  $10,000  on  contents. 
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FRAUD  MADE  PERMANENT  BY 
POSTCARD  REGISTRATION 


He  said  the  remaining  localities  are  In  what 
is  knewn  as  the  "emergency"  phase  of  the 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

or  vmuMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBfiSEKTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
editorialist  Tom  Powell  of  WDAU  televi- 
sion in  Bcranton,  Pa.,  made  strong  edi- 
torial comment  against  the  postcard 
registration  bill.  Mr.  Powell's  stateroents 
about  the  fraud  potentlon  of  postcard 
registration  are  especially  frightening. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Powell  that  the  House 
should  "have  the  good  sense  to  send  the 
postcard  bill  to  the  congressional  dead 
letter  department." 

Tlie  editorial  follows : 

Postcako  Rxgisteation  Bill 

We'll  soon  know  whether  Congress  feels 
that  fraud  should  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  American  elections. 

The  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  this  week 
on  the  poetcaM  registration  bill  that  has 
already  passed  ^e  Senate. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  bill  so  made 
to  order  for  the  vote  stealers  as  this  one. 
Under  Its  terms.  aU  one  has  to  do  to  get  a 
name  on  the  voter  rolls  is  to  send  In  a  post- 
card. 

It's  easy  to  see  how  the  vote  lists  will  be 
ballooned.  Election  corrupters  and  prank- 
sters can  send  in  hundreds  of  postcards,  rais- 
ing havoc  with  the  registration  system. 

The  idea  behind  postcard  registration  is 
that  many  persons  who  would  like  to  vote 
are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  stringent  reg- 
istration procedures.  That's  hokum.  The 
Census  Bureau  has  reported  that  its  surveys 
show  most  of  those  not  signed  up  to  vote 
in  the  last  presidential  election  simply  were 
not  Interested. 

The  question  then  Is  whether  we  should 
Invite  massive  corruption  of  the  election 
prooees  to  make  life  easier  for  those  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Issues  in  the  first  place. 

The  notion  is  reminiscent  of  Ralph  Nader's 
brainstorm  that  would  make  It  a  punish- 
able crime  not  to  vote. 

We  see  little  value  for  our  democratic  sys- 
tem— grounded  In  the  notion  of  an  Informed 
and  concerned  electorate — in  dragging  re- 
calcitrant voters,  kicking  and  screaming,  to 
the  polling  places. 

We  hope  the  House  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  send  the  postcard  biU  to  the  congressional 
dead  letter  department. 


OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  SliHTH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  May  Cal- 
endar of  Events  follows: 

Mat  at  trx  SiUTHsoinAN 

WXDirXSOAY,    MAT    1 

Beyond  the  Planets:  Tlie  Big  Bang. 
Speaker:  Qeorge  Field.  Center  for  Astro- 
physics. Pinal  lecture  in  the  1974  Ouggen- 
helm  Lectures  In  Astronomy,  coeponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  and  the  Astrophynical  Observatory. 
7:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building.  Pree. 

Pree  Pllm  Theatre:  The  Unexplained — a 
documentary  on  scientific  phenomena  not 
yet  understood.  12:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium, History  and  Technology  Building. 

THTjaSDAT    AND    FRmAT,    MAT    8-3 

Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Unexplained.  Re- 
peat. See  May  1  for  details. 

Washington  Print  Club  Exhibition:  Fifth 
biennial  showing.  Fifty  graphics,  all  from  the 
private  collections  of  the  club  members, 
ranging  In  time  from  1500  to  1973.  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  through  Jiuie  16. 

Museum  Education  Day:  Spotlighting  pro- 
grams In  art.  history  and  science  offered  to 
school  children  by  the  Smithsonian,  includ- 
ing folk  instrument  workshops.  Japanese  tea 
ceremonies  and  Improvlsational  tours.  De- 
signed for  teachers  and  museum  educators.  9 
a.m.-2:30  pjn.  Open  to  the  public.  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  Free; 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Lecture:  Splinters 
from  a  Wooden  Leg.  Speaker :  Henry  Viscardi, 
Jr..  President  of  Human  Resources  Center,  s 
facility  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, training  and  employment  of  the  dis- 
abled. 12:30  pjn..  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  Pree. 

SATDKDAT,    MAT    4 

Shakespeare  is  the  One:  Special  program 
for  children  over  13  years;  Including  scensa 
from  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  3 
p.m.  The  Polger  Library.  $4  general,  $3 
Smithsonian  Associates.* 

Boomerangs — 6th  Annual  Festival:  Lec- 
ture and  workihop  conducted  by  Benjamla 
Ruhe.  The  lecture,  including  a  film,  win 
cover  the  history  and  uses  ot  the  boomerang, 
and  will  be  foUowed  by  a  workshop  in  the 
skills  of  boomerang  carving  and  throwing. 
Mmimtmi  age  9  years.  10:30  ajn.  to  3  pJB. 
Balrd  Auditorium.  Natural  History  Bnll^nf. 
$8  general,  $fl  Resident  Associates.  Boo- 
merang  throwing  competition  will  be  held 
May  18.» 

Saturday  Shorts:  Gerald  McBoing  Botnf; 
Bettf  Beop'a  May  Party;  The  noonoalker, 
CharUe  Chaplin;  The  BalUxmatic,  Buster 
Keaton;  The  Big  Thumb,  W.  C.  I'lelds;  Netct- 
reel.  $1.25  general,  75  cents  Resident  Asso- 
ciates; $1  students.  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng  Auditorium.  Tickets  sold  at  lbs 
door.» 

BTIfDAT,  MAT  • 

Concert:  The  Madtaon  Madrigal  Stngen, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Shafer.  Pro- 
gram oonslsta  of  works  by  four  Wihlngton 
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*Indic«teB  programs  presented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associate  Program.  Vtt 
attendance  or  other  Information  call  381- 
6167. 


gggmoten — Robert  Shafer,  Russell  Woollen, 
Robert  Evett  and  Frederick  Week,  and  In- 
cludes the  premiere  of  a  concerto  for  un- 
igoompanied  voices  and  fllm  by  Frederick 
Week  8:30  pjn.,  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
nents.  History  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 
ff^.  Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musical 
mctruments. 

MONSAT,  MAT  0 

concert:  Theatre  Chamber  Playera  and 
tfie  Gregg  Smith  Singers,  Stririg  Trio  in  O 
gtiior  opus  9  by  Beethoven,  Tempeat  De- 
itritendi,  Tempua  Aedificandi  by  LiUgl  Dalla 
pjecola  and  Pierrot  Lunaire  by  Schoenberg 
vlU  be  performed.  8:30  pjn.,  Balrd  Audi- 
torium, Natural  History  Building.  $4.75  gen- 
ual, $3.10  students  and  senior  cittzens,  $4.26 
geaident  Associates.  For  reservations  call 
381-6395.  Sponsored  by  the  Divisions  of  Per- 
fomlDg  Arts  and  Musical  Instruments. 

The  Pull  Moon  of  Buddha:  Suvira  Kapur 
presents  a  program  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Buddha  and  the  values  that  distinguished 
them— charity,  simplicity  and  equality.  A 
fUm  of  Buddhist  places  of  pilgrimage  will  be 
ibown.  Suvira  Kapur  was  formerly  with  the 
Unlvenlty  of  Delhi  and  has  taught  at  George 
Washington  University  and  the  Johns  Hcp- 
kiDS  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies.  9  pjn..  Reception  Suite,  Museum  of 
HlstOTy  and  Technology.  $3  general,  $2  Res- 
ide&t  Associates.* 

TUSSDAY,     MAY    7 

Ifuseum  Talk:  Modem  Philately.  Speaker: 
Fnnklln  R.  Bruns.  Jr.,  Associate  Curator, 
Postal  History.  12:30  pjn.,  Carmlchael  Au- 
(Utcrlum,  History  and  Technology  Building, 
Pree. 

Lecture:  Trirttun  Art  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  Speaker:  Dr.  WiUiam  C.  Sturtevant, 
SmlUiBanlan  Ctirator  of  North  Amerloan 
Anthropology.  Dr.  Sturtevant  wlU  discuss  the 
Amaricsui  Indian  art  that  reached  its  peak 
In  the  late  ISOO's.  12:30  p.m..  The  Renwlck 
QtUery.  Scheduled  in  conjunction  with  the 
eiinent  exhibition  Boxes  and  Bowls:  Deco- 
rated Containers  by  19th-century  Halda. 
Tllnglt,  Bella  Bella,  and  Tslmshlan  Indian 
Artists.  Pree. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAT    8 

American  Aviation  Historical  Society. 
Uonthly  meeting.  8  pjn..  Conference  Room, 
National  Air  and  Space  Museima.  The  public 
is  welcome. 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Alaskan  Pipe  Dream — 
a  new  film  on  the  propoeed  pipeline;  Land- 
morfc— nuclear  breeder  reactors,  an  AEC 
fllm  12:30  pjn.,  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
Hlstcsy  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 

Puppet  Theatre  Opening:  What  If  . . .?  See 
merse  side. 

Symposium:  Energy :  The  Last  Upheaval? 
A  panel  of  three  scholars  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  wlU 
dlKusB  the  problems  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
ths  options  that  are  being  explored.  The 
panel  will  consist  of  Chester  Cooper,  former 
Dtnctor.  International  and  Social  Studies 
Dtvlston,  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses;  Lin- 
coln Gordon,  former  President,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  and  Ezra  Mishan,  Reader  In 
Eoonomlcs,  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Mltlcal  Science.  David  Challlnor,  Assistant 
Beeretary  for  Sclenoe,  wiU  act  as  moderator. 
I  pjn.,  Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural  History 
Building.  $6  general,  $3  Resident  Associates.* 

THTTSSDAT,    MAT    S 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Alaskan  Pipe  Dream; 
and  Landmark,  Repeat.  See  May  8  for  details. 

Creative  Screen:  The  Rofial  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  Manufactory  Ltd.  The  history  of 
tbe  oldest  Danish  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
■ppUed  art  and  the  Innovative  producer  of 
porcelain,  stoneware  and  faience  work  from 
ithtMrware  to  commemorative  and  unique 
ut  objects.  11  a.m.,  11:46  ajn.,  13:80  pjn. 
ud  1:16  pjn.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

fiahabUltation  Medicine  Films:  Run 
We*— jjun  Jane,  distributed  by  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Heart  Association;  Within  Ovr 
Grasp,  Veterans  Administration;  Home  for 
Supper.  IBerk  Rehabilitation  Center.  12:30  to 
2  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium.  History  and 
Technology  Building,  free. 

SATTJKDAT,  MAT  11 

Saturday  Shorts:  1  Saw  a  Putty  Tat, 
Betty  Boop's  Life  Guard;  The  Immigrant, 
Charlie  Chaplin;  Blotto,  Laurel  and  Hardy; 
Newsreel.  10  ajn..  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng  Auditorium.  $1.26  general,  $1  stu- 
dents, $.76  Resident  Associates.  Tickets  sold 
at  the  door." 

Library  Theatre  for  Children:  Where  the 
WUd  Things  Are,  Jim  and  the  Beanstalk, 
and  77ie  Million  Dollar  Summersaults — 
three  children's  books  presented  with  dance, 
puppetry  and  drama  to  Introduce  children 
to  literature  through  the  performing  arts. 
Recommended  for  children  ages  4-9.  1:30 
p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  $2.50  general.  $1.75 
Resident  Associates.' 

StTNDAY  AND  MONDAT 

AU  MozTt  concerts 

Concert:  Piano  Sonatas,  Sonataa  for  Violin 
and  Piano,  and  Songs. 

Concert :  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Major;  Exul- 
tate  Jubilate;  Duos  for  Violin  and  Viola; 
Chamber  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Strings. 

Two  concerts  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  Mozart  Festival.  Works  wiU 
be  performed  on  historic  Instnmients  from 
the  Mozart  Era  by  Jean  Hakes,  soprano, 
Sonya  Monoeoff,  violin  and  Michael  Rogers, 
piano.  The  guest  artists  wUl  be  accompanied 
by  a  chamber  group  of  strings  and  winds 
con^rised  of  Washington  musicians.  Bach 
program  $3.50  general,  $1  students  and  senior 
citizens;  $3  Resident  Associates.  8:30  pjn., 
HaU  of  Musical  Instruments,  History  and 
Technology  BuUdlng.  Sponsored  by  the  Divi- 
sions of  Performing  Arts  and  Musical  Instru- 
ments. For  reservations  call  381-6396. 

TUKSDAT,   MAT    14 

Museum  talk:  America's  Wooden  Age. 
Speaker:  Robert  P.  Multhauf,  Senior  Sclen- 
tlflc  Scholar,  Smithsonian  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology.  13:30  pjn^  Carml- 
chael Audltorlimi,  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng,  free. 

WXDNXSDAT,    MAT    IB 

Lunchbox  Forum:  Interpol:  Worldwide 
Police  Organization.  Informal  Discussion 
led  by  Kenneth  S.  Oiannoules,  Chief  of  In- 
terpol's National  Control  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton. 13  noon.  Room  449,  SmlthsoiUan  Insti- 
tution Castle  BuUdlng.  Pree. 

Pree  Film  Theatre:   The  Snergy  Crunch, 

parts  I  and  n The  Bottom  of  the  Oil 

Barrel  and  Nuclear  Power  Dilemma.  12:30 
pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  BuUdlng. 

Hello  Earth — Greeting  from  Endeavor: 
Poetry  Reading  by  Alfred  Worden,  command 
module  pilot  of  ApoUo  15.  Worden  wlU  read 
his  own  poetry  inspired  by  his  experiences 
as  an  astronaut  and  his  emotions  preparing 
for  flight,  during  the  Journey  and  after  re- 
turning to  earth.  7:30  p.m.,  Balrd  Audi- 
torium. Natural  History  Building.  Free.  Early 
arrival  is  advised. 

THtraSDAT  AND  FBDJAT,  MAT  lft-17 

Free  Pllm  Theatre:  The  Bottom  of  the  Oil 
Barrel;  Nuclear  Power  Dilemma.  Repeat.  See 
May  16  for  details. 

RehablUtatian  Medicine  Film.  /  am  Joe's 
Heart,  dUtributed  by  the  Washington  Heart 
Association;  The  Person  Within,  Clark  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  Co- 
lumbia University.  12:30  to  2  p.m.,  Caraoi- 
chael  Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng.  Free. 

Exhibition:  The  Goldsmith:  Jewelry  and 
Other  Objects  by  Contemporary  Artist- 
Craftamen  of  North  America.  The  trend  In 
American    goldsmithlng — the    emphasis    on 
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design,  flamboyance,  elegance  and  whimsy— 
is  shown  in  161  works  by  almost  as  many 
artists  that  use  pesicock  feathers,  gemstones, 
ivory  and  wood  as  well  as  metals.  Among 
the  craftsmen  represented  are  Albert  Paley, 
Arllne  Pisch,  Ed  Welner.  and  Svetozor  Rada- 
kovloh.  The  Renwlck  Gallery,  through  Au- 
gust 18.  Organized  by  the  Renwlck  Gallery 
and  the  Minnesota  Museum  of  Art. 

SAXrrRDAY,    MAY     18 

Boomerang  Festival:  Fifth  annual  boomer- 
ang throwing  competition.  Registration  3  to 
4  p.m.;  competition  4  p.m.  Constitution  Ave- 
nue and  20th  Street  N.W.  Open  to  the  public 
Bring  your  own  boomerangs.  Free.  See  May 
4  for  boomerang  lectvire  and  workshop. 

Saturday  Shorts:  Betty  Boop.  MJD  :  Origin 
of  the  Motion  Picture;  In  the  Desert;  In  the 
Park,  Charlie  Chaplain;  Brats.  Laurel  and 
Hardy;  Newsreel,  10  a.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  Auditorium.  $1.25  general. 
$1  students,  $.75  Resident  Associates.  Tickets 
sold  at  the  door.  • 

ChUdren's  Day:  Annual  aU-day  fantasy 
world  for  chUdren,  featuring  demonstrations 
and  participation  activities.  Local  artists  will 
demonstrate  macrame,  clay  modeling  and 
prlntmaklng  with  an  introduction  to  the  art 
of  prlntmaklng  by  Allan  Kaneshiro,  NCFA 
artist-ln-resldence.  Other  evente  include  mu- 
sic and  dance,  puppet  shows  by  Kajajl,  por- 
trait sketching  by  Washington  artist  AUen 
Carter,  improvlsational  Magical  Tours  of  the 
mtisevtm,  and  animated  films.  Films  Uiclude 
A  Scrap  of  Paper  and  a  Piece  of  String;  tiail- 
stones  and  Halibut  Bones,  and  a  short  star- 
ring the  alphabet.  Activities  are  continuous 
throughout  the  day.  Open  to  chUdren  of  all 
a^a — very  young  visitors  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  adult.  For  further  information 
caU  381-6541.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts.  Free. 

SUNDAY,    MAY    19 

Jazz  Heritage  Concert  r  Jim  HaU  Duo.  gui- 
tarist and  Jimmy  Jiuffre  III  playing  clarinet, 
flute  ftTMi  saxophone.  8  pjn.,  Balrd  Auditori- 
um, Natural  History  BuUdlng.  $4.60  general; 
$3  students  and  senior  citizens;  $4  Resident 
Associates.  Pot  reservations  call  381^6395.  A 
free  Workshop /Ttemonstratlon  Is  also  sched- 
uled for  4:30  pjn.  in  the  Balrd  Auditorium. 
Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Performing 
Arts. 

TtTESDAY,    MAY    31 

Museum  Talk:  American  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain, from  Colonial  Times  to  1900.  Speaker: 
Jay  J.  MUler  II,  Smithsonian  Curator  of 
Ceramics  and  Glass.  12:30  pjn.,  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  BUstory  and  Technology  BuUd- 
lng. Pree. 

WXDNKSDAT,    MAT    33 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  The  Energy  Crunch, 
part  m — Sunbeam  Solution;  and  Lasers — 
the  manifold  aspects  of  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing wonder  tool.  12:30  pjn..  Carmlchael  Au- 
ditorium, Hlstcay  and  Technology  BtUldlng. 

Walter  Terry  and  the  Royal  Ballet:  Two 
part  event  with  lecture  by  Walter  Terry  (May 
22).  Saturday  Review/World  dance  critic,  8 
pjn..  Reception  Suite,  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng.  $36  general;  $30  Resident  Asso- 
ciates.* Performance  by  the  Royal  Ballet 
(May  29)  of  La  Bayadere  and  La  FUle  Mai 
Gardee  at  The  Kennedy  Center. 

THTJaSDAT,    MAT    38 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Sunbeam  Solution;  and 
Lasers.  Repeat.  See  May  22  for  details. 

Creative  Screen:  r?i«  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  Manufactory  Ltd.  Repeat.  See 
May  9  for  details.  Free. 

liecture  With  Films:  The  Documentary. 
Charles  Guggenheim  discusses  his  art  and 
screens  several  of  his  award-winning  films. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  has  been  awarded  two 
Oscars — for  Nine  from  Little  Rock  and 
Robert  Kenedy  Remembered — The  Venice 
Film  Festival's  XI  Gold  Mercury  Award  and 
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top  honors  at  the  Beirut  and  Eduiburgh  film 
featlvala,  as  well  as  the  Nation^  Conserva- 
tion Servloe  Award.  6  p.m.,  Balrd  Auditorium, 
Natural  History  BuUdlng.  «4  gene^.  tS  R«8l- 
dent  Assoclate€.*  > 

nUDAT,    MAT    34 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  FUma^  Breath  of 
Lite,  and  Congestive  Heart  FaU^e,  distrib- 
uted by  the  Washington  Heart  Association; 
Lights  Out,  No  Sound,  Schmidler;  'Everything 
But  Hear,  Clark  School  for  the  t>eal.  13:30 
to  a  pjod..  Carmlohaal  Audltorliin.  History 
and  Technology  Building.  i 

Bzhibltlon:  Anne  Ityan  Oottues.  Fifty 
works  comprise  the  flrat  m»Jcf^  museum 
exhibition  of  collage*  by  the  Ut«  Anne  Ryan 
(I8a&-1954).  The  cubist  deslgnf  of  Anne 
Ryan  are  a  combination  of  frtlgUlty  and 
strength,  oerated  with  bits  of  p«i>er,  fabrlo, 
thread,  and  paint.  Collages  ar«.  from  the 
artists'  estate,  the  artist's  daughter  EHxa- 
beth  McPadden,  Hlzabhom  Mueedm,  ICetro- 
I>oIitan  Museum  of  Art,  Mrs.  Pail  Mellon. 
Alfred  Barr  as  well  as  the  NOFA  fcOlectlons. 
National  Oollection  of  Pine  Art|,  through 
July  14. 

SArDUAT,   KAT   >t 

Saturday  Shorts:  JfofAer  O^aae  Land. 
Betty  Boop;  Putting  Panta  on  Ph^p.  Laurel 
and  Hardy;  In  the  Wilds;  Califofpia  Bound, 
W.  C.  Ptelds;  A  Night  at  the  Sh^,  Charlie 
Chaplain,  10  am..  History  and  S'eohnology 
Building  Auditorium.  $1M  gensKl.  $1  stu- 
dents; $75  Resident  Assodatee.  Tickets  sold 
at  the  door.* 

TT7XSDAT,    ICAT    SB 

Musevim  Talk:  As  Phony  a*  a  $3  Bill. 
Speaker:  Raymond  J.  Hebert,  Moaeum  Spe- 
cialist, Smithsonian  DlTiskm  of  Numis- 
matics. 13:80  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  BuUdlag.  Free. 

WKOmSDAT,  MAT  t* 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Energy:  A  Matter  of 
Choice*— an  orervleW  of  the  subject;  A  Ques- 
tion of  Valuea — Jobs  vs.  enTlrounent  tn  a 
small  New  England  town.  13:80  pjn.,  Car- 
mlchael Audttorliun,  History  and  Technology 
Bunding. 

Walter  Terry  and  the  Royal  Ballet.  See 
liCay  22  fbr  details:* 

THTTSSDAT    AND    FaiDAT,    MAT    30-31 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  Energy:  A  Matter  of 
Choices;  A  Question  of  Values.  Repeat  films. 
See  May  29  for  details. 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Flints.  Flow  of 
Life,  distributed  by  the  Washington  Heart 
Association;  Kevin  is  Four,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 12:30  to  2  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditori- 
um, History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 
Experimentarium 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum 

New  Bom  Babe — a  demonstntlon  show 
that  introduces  the  spacearium  Concept.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  are  a  slmi^ated  Apollo 
launch,  a  look  at  the  different  cdton  of  stars, 
a  description  of  pulsars  and  aa  imaginary 
cloaeup  look  at  a  quasar  on  the  edge  of  the 
universe.  Tuesdays  through  Fl^days,  4:30 
p.m.:  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  11  a.m..  13 
noon,  3:30,  8:80  and  4:30  pjn.  / 
Museum  tours  I 
Museum  of  History  and  Te<^nology 

Highlights:  Weekdays,  10:30  and  11:80 
ajn.,  1:30  pjn.  Weekends,  10:80  ^y„  13  noon, 
1:30  and  3  pjn. 

First  Ladies'  Oowns:  Monday -^day,  10:30 
and  11:30  a jh. 

300  Tears  of  Needlework:  Tuapdays  only, 
10:16  a.m.  Begins  at  the  Star  Spaiigled  Ban- 
ner exhibit. 

A  Touch  of  Olass  and  Ceramics  r^lgbllgbta 
of  the  Smithsonian  collections.;  Srd  floor, 
Ceramics  Hall  entrance.  Tuesday*  and  Fri- 
days 10:15  ajn.  Other  days  by  appointment — 
caU  381-5030. 
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The  Spirit  of  1776:  Tuesdays  through  Fri- 
days. For  groups  by  advance  arrangements. 
CaU  381-6471. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Highlights:  Weekdays,  10:30  ajn.,  12  noon 
(noon  tour  may  be  delayed)  through  May  17. 
Radio  Smithsonian 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WQMS-AM  (670)  and  FM  (103.6) 
from  9-9:30  pjn.  The  program  schedule  for 
May: 

6th — Unearthing  the  Past.  Oua  Van  Beek, 
Smithsonian  Curator  of  Old  World  Anthro- 
pology, talks  about  his  exciting  excavations 
at  Tell  Jemmeh  In  Israel.  TTie  Creative  Ar- 
chitect. A  talk  with  Moshe  Safdle.  creator 
of  the  Innovative  Habitat,  seen  at  Expo  67. 

12th — Concert,  featuring  recorder  virtuoso 
Frana  Brueggen  and  harpalchordlst  Alsa 
Curtis. 

19th — The  Smithsonian  Tomorrow.  A  con- 
versation with  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  who  recently 
completed  ten  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

26th — The  Great  Louis  Armstrong.  Martin 
Williams,  director  at  the  Smithsonian's  Jasi 
Studies  Program,  looks  at  one  of  the  giants 
of  Jaas. 

Radio  Smithsonian  can  also  be  heard  over 
WAMU-FM  (88.6).  Fridays  at  7:80  pjn.  and 
over  WBAI.-FM  (97.9),  Mondays  at  7:30  p.m. 
(Baltimore). 

Deadline  for  Jime  oalanrtar  entries :  May  8. 
The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of  Svents 
U  prepared  by  the  Office  of  PubUc  Affairs. 
Bdltor:  LUaa  Wiltshire. 

Hours 
Open  7  days  a  week 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  National  Collection 
Oft  Fine  Arts,  National  Portrait  OaUery.  The 
Benwlck  OaUery,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building — 10  ajn.-8:80  p.m. 

Anacoetia  Neighborhood  Muaeiun — 10  a.m.- 
0  pan.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  pjn. 
weekenda. 

Extended  Hours: 

Arte  and  Industries  Building,  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum.  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory — 10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m. 

National  Zoo  Buildings— 8  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 

Dtaoovery  Boom.  Muaeum  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory: An  area  where  visitors  of  all  ages  can 
touch,  handle  and  smell  a  wide  variety  of 
natural  hiatory  apecimena  of  all  ahapea  and 
Bins  ranging  from  whale  foaeUs  to  petrified 
wood.  Now  open  seven  days  a  week — Monday 
through  Thursday:  12  noon  to  2:80.  Friday 
through  Sunday:  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  week- 
ends, free  tickets  are  required  and  may  be 
picked  up  at  the  rotunda  Info  desk. 

Puppet  theatre 
Begins  May  8 
What  If  .  .  .?  A  comic  space  fantasy  that 
brings  visitors  from  the  planet  Poggarpobby- 
baloobanop  Into  contact  with  the  complexi- 
ties and  idiosyncrasies  of  Anytown,  USA.  Per- 
formed by  fifteen  puppets  and  Allan  Starans 
and  Company.  Wedneedays  through  Fridays, 
10:80  and  11:30  ajn.;  Saturdays  and  Sim- 
days.  11  a.m..  12:30  and  2:80  p.m.  Arts  and 
Industries  Building.  For  reservations  call 
381-6396. 

Calendar  Requests:  Mail  to  Central  In- 
formation Desk,  Oreat  Hall,  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  30660. 
For  changes  of  address,  please  Include  mail- 
ing label. 

dlal-a-Flienomenon — 7S7-8800  for  weekly 
announoemsnts  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide ocourrenoes  at  short-Uved  natural 
phenomena. 

Dlal-a-Museum— 737-8811    for    dally    an- 
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nouncements  on  new  exhibits  and  apeoki 
events. 

Continuing  series 

Single  lecture  tickets  are  now  avallabls 
for  the  following  series.  (7  general,  $5  Ra^- 
dent  Associates.  Oall  381-6732. 

Freedom  of  the  Press:  May  1— The  Paradox 
of  Television;  8th — Tlie  Press  and  Nations] 
Security;  16— Investigative  Reporting- 
22nd — A  Free  Press  for  Whom?  29th— tS» 
President  and  the  Press. 

Popular  Culture:  May  7— Televlalon  and 
Radio:  The  New  Waves;  14th— A  Sclentlflo 
View  of  the  New  Cults;  21at — ^FUma  of  tba 
Seventies;  28th — ^Muslc  Now. 

American  Folk  Art:  May  6 — Oennanie  lUk 
Art;  I3tb — Three  Dimensional  Wood  and  Mst- 
al  Folk  Art;  20th— Folk  Art  of  the  North- 
west. 

Lost  Cltiee:  May  6 — Chatal  Huyuk  sad 
Mycenae;  13th — Hasanlu;  20th — 8ar-0-Tar 
27th— Iplutak. 

Demonstrations 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Spinning  and  Weaetii^— Tusaday  throusl) 
Thursday,  10  ajn.-2  pjn.  1st  floor,  and  Sun- 
day, May  6  and  19, 1-4  pjn. 

Pnnti7^g  and  Type  founding:  Monday, 
Tuesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  3-4  pjn.,  Sid 
floor. 

MusiO€U  rnstrumenta.  A  selection  of  i8th 
and  19th  century  instruments,  and  *"M>rlo«n 
folk  Instruments.  Hall  of  Musical  Instni- 
ments.  Srd  floor,  1:30  pjn.,  Mondays  and 
Frlday»— keyboard:  Wednesdays— lute  and 
gxiltar:  Thursday — folk. 

Domestic  study  tours 

For  Information  on  the  following  toun, 
contact  Mrs.  Howe.  Room  106-SI.  Smithson- 
ian Inatltutlon.  Washington.  OX3.  20060.  cr 
caU  881-6010. 

Albuquerque/ Santa  Fe/Taoe:  June  IMT, 
1874. 

Boaton  Art  and  Architecture:  June  31-M, 
1974. 

Colorado  Btver  Float:  July  7-13, 1074. 

Berkshire  MMsie  Festival:  JiUy  30-36, 1S74. 


RE&iARKS  ON  THE  POLISH  3D  OF 
MAY  CONSTITDTION  DAY 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or  nsLAWAsa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPHESENTATIVn 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  ou  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me 
to  take  this  opportiinlty  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  courageous  nation  of  Poland  on  tbe 
eve  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion £>ay.  This  Polish  national  holiday 
celebrates  the  adoption  of  the  impres- 
sive  Polish  Constitution  on  May  S,  17P1. 
The  Polish  nation  has  suffered  deeply 
from  tyranny  of  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man nations  of  the  past.  Today,  tlu 
brave  Polish  people  remain  under  ttM 
yoke  of  Soviet  totalitarian  rule.  In  tbt 
face  of  a  history  of  oppreaslon.  the  cplrtt 
of  the  Polish  freedom  has  remained  re- 
markable strong. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  a  siveeplngai* 
sertlon  of  the  principle  of  the  sovereicnty 
of  the  people,  represented  the  pioneertnf 
light  of  liberalism  in  Europe  and  coiw- 
quently.  a  threat  to  the  rigid  abeolutlim 
of  nazism  and  communism.  The  abaOtt' 
ity  in  the  philosophy  of  govemmeot  on* 
pressed  In  the  constitutlans  of  our  t«* 
nations  should  inspire  wltliln  all  AaMtf* 
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cans  a  fervent  hope  that  Poland's  ultl- 
loate  destiny  will  be  a  lasting  triumph  of 
{leedom  and  Justice  and  a  Just  reward 
for  the  unending  faith  of  the  Polish 
people. 

If  we  truly  cherish  our  own  liberty, 
ve,  as  Americans,  must  offer  our  sincere 
encouragement  to  the  Polish  people  in 
tbelr  valiant  struggle  against  Communist 
oppression.  Let  us  hope  that  all  cltl- 
KDfl  of  Polish  ancestry  will  enjoy  a  very 
memorable  commemoration  of  this  great 
eTent  in  tbe  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 


POST  CARD  REQISTRATION:  AN 
INEFFECTIVE  METHOD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  ICINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low 
voter  turnout  In  the  1972  election  has 
gjven  great  impetus  to  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion to  establish  and  administer  a  voter 
reglstratlon-by-mail  program  for  all 
Federal  elections.  There  is  considerable 
debate  over  whether  or  not  post  card 
registration  will  actually  Increase  the 
number  of  registered  voters.  The  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  after  2  years 
of  study  of  all  facets  of  the  present  regls- 
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tratlon  system  stated  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  Elections  that 
post  card  registration  "may  appear  to  be 
an  improvement  over  the  present  prac- 
tices, but  it  will  not  significantly  In- 
crease registration  levels."  For  the  1973 
election,  the  State  of  Minnesota  Imple- 
mented a  statewide  system  of  registra- 
tion by  post  card,  but  it  did  not  mail  out 
the  post  cards.  By  analjrzlng  the  Minne- 
sota experience  in  the  1973  election,  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine  whether 
post  card  registration  actually  did  In- 
crease the  number  of  registered  voters, 
but  the  Minnesota  system  is  not  com- 
parable to  H.R.  8053. 

TBS    MINNESOTA   EZPSSUnfCX 

The  figures  for  the  entire  State  of 
Minnesota  are  presently  not  available. 
However,  there  are  some  preliminary  fig- 
ures for  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  A  letter 
from  Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson  states: 

In  1973  there  were  28,433 — or  13.6  per- 
cent— more  registered  voters  than  In  1971. 
By  contrast.  In  1971  there  were  only  1,314 
more  voters  than  In  1969 — an  Increase  of 
Jmt  .6  percent.  Clearly,  our  new  law  has  had 
a  significant  effect  on  voter  registration. 

Yet,  there  may  be  other  factors  that 
accoimt  for  this  increeise.  For  example: 

First.  Much  of  the  increase  of  28,433 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  1972  reg- 
istration levels;  1972  was  the  first  year 
for  the  18 -year-old  registration  and 
since  it  was  a  Presidential  year,  registra- 
tion  efforts   were   maxinilzed.   Figures 
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from  the  1972  election  Indicate  that  39.- 
566  people  registered  to.  vote,  and  indi- 
cates that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
increase  occurred  in  1972.  In  addition, 
about  20,000  names  were  purged  in  1971 
and  many  of  these  people  may  have  reg- 
istered again.  Reregistration  probably 
accoimted  for  at  least  part  of  the  12.6- 
percent  increase  between  1971  and  1973. 

Second.  The  1973  election  may  not 
have  been  comparable  to  the  1971  elec- 
tion. In  fact,  the  1971  election  occurred 
in  June,  when  there  was  probably  much 
less  voter  interest,  because  most  people 
are  accustomed  to  important  elections 
being  staged  in  November.  Also,  labor  did 
not  endorse  for  mayor  in  1971,  but  did  In 
1973.  Intensive  registration  drives  by 
groups  with  greater  interest  in  the  1973 
election  than  they  had  in  the  1971  elec- 
tion might  also  have  accounted  for  part 
of  the  difference. 

Third.  Alternative  methods  of  regis- 
tration could  have  been  used  in  1973  that 
were  not  used  in  1971 — excluding  post 
cards.  Minnesota  Instituted  election  day 
registration  system  in  1973.  This  is  per- 
haps the  simplest  form  of  registration 
possible.  Eligible  voters  simply  show  up 
on  election  day,  present  proper  identifi- 
cation and  are  allowed  to  vote.  This  elim- 
inates the  need  for  prior  registration.  In 
effect,  there  is  no  registration  at  all,  be- 
cause all  a  citizen  has  to  do  is  show  up  on 
election  day  and  prove  that  he  Is  a  citizen 
of  that  particular  precinct.  Election  day 
figures  follow : 


Change  of 
address 


Duplicates      Incompletes 


Registered 

or  voted 

Notification 

illegally 

form 

In  the  wrong 

undeliver- 

ward  or 

able  Gs 

New 

precinct 

addressed 

Total 

registrants 

Prteinr. 
Cmnl.. 


Total.. 


1,201 
3,600 
4,801 

144 
5J2 
656 

NA 
664 
NA 

NA 
382 
NA 

31 
170 
201 

2,712 
8,371 
11,083 

1.367 
4,259 

5,626 

According  to  these  figures,  about  20 
percent  of  the  Increase  of  28,433  between 
1971  and  1973  was  accoimted  for  by  elec- 
tion day  registration,  not  postcard 
registration. 

Governor  Anderson,  however,  notes 
that  11,152  people  registered  by  mall. 
New  registrants,  however,  number  only 
Mil,  aa  the  following  chart  indicates: 

REGISTRATION  BY  POSTCARD 


Dupli- 

cations 

ind 

Changes 

chanses 

New 

Dtipli- 

of 

of 

r«(is- 

Citions 

•ddren 

address 

ToUl 

tranti 

A«nL 

181 
115 

627 
544 

808 
659 

1,742 
1.680 

934 

1,021 

440 
NA 

NA 

3,371 
NA 
NA 

3,811 

NA 
NA 

7,297 

NA 
NA 

3.486 
NA 
NA 

TM. 

*w«- 

736 


T*L. 


4,542        5,278    10,719       5.441 


NA 


NA 


NA    11,152 


^ce  only  433  cards  were  processed 
««orember  an4  December,  the  flgutes 
■Wld  not  significantly  change  the  above 
JUTBs.  Apparently,  then  6,441  people  or 
*P«reent  or  the  increase  of  28,433  regia- 
•■•0  by  postcard. 


However,  the  National  Municipal 
League  issued  another  caveat  In  Its 
testimony : 

This  bill  would  mandate  maU  registration 
for  federal  elections  to  the  unfortunate  ex- 
clusion of  more  effective  methods  of  regis- 
tration. 

In  other  words,  Minnesota  may  have 
eliminated  or  curtailed  oUier  more  ef- 
fective ways  of  registering  voters  when  it 
Implemented  postcards.  In  partlclular, 
registration  Involving  face-to-face  en- 
coimters  Is  probably  more  effective  than 
an  Impersonal  postcard. 

In  Minnesota,  this  Is  apparently  what 
happened.  As  Gov.  Wendall  Anderson 
noted: 

Not  only  Is  this  new  system  more  con- 
venient for  the  voters,  it  has  also  resulted 
in  financial  savings,  as  the  City  no  longer 
has  to  staff  Its  fifteen  libraries  with  regis- 
trars several  weeks  prior  to  an  election. 

A  check  with  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
revealed  that  the  following  efforts  were 
made  In  years  before  the  Implementation 
of  postcards,  but  were  eliminated  In  1973 : 

Cost 
1.  One  person  was  placed  in  each  of 
10    Ubrarlea    and    3    people    were 
placed  In  6  libraries.  •26/day,  days 
per  week  for  a  weeks $6,000 


2.  An  average  of  two  and  a  half  people 
a  day  were  assigned  to  a  mobile 
registration  unit  to  register  peo- 
ple in  black  neighborhoods.  $25  ' 

day,  4  days 250 

3.  Two  persons  eacli  day  were  as- 
signed to  aid  the  League  of  Women 
Voters'  Registration  Drive.  $26/ 
day,  6  days  per  week  for  3 
weeks    600 

4.  Pour  persons  were  assigned  to 
process  the  registration  forms. 
$25/day,  4  weeks  (2  for  general 
and   2    for   primary),   5    days    per 

week  2.000 


Total 7,850 

The  City  of  Minneapolis  did  not  save 
$7,850.  because  It  still  had  to  pay  extra 
people  to  process  the  postcards.  A  total 
of  10  extra  people  were  employed  for  5 
days  a  week  for  4  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $25  a 
day.  This  cost  comes  to  $5,000  or  a  sav- 
higs  of  $2,850  for  registering  5.441  voters. 

However,  the  elimination  of  the  pre- 
vious methods  of  registration  was  not  a 
savings  If  fewer  people  registered  by 
postcards  than  normally  registered  under 
the  old  system.  If  more  people  registered 
imder  the  old  system,  then  postcard  reg- 
istration was  probably  responsible  for 
an  actual  reduction  In  the  number  of 
registered  voters.  Unfortunately,  the  1971 
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and  1972  elections  years  were  not  com- 
parable to  1973.  so  an  accurate  compari- 
son of  the  old  system  and  postcards  can- 
not be  made.  Consequently,  any  estimate 
will  have  to  be  crude  and  will  have  to 
rely  on  registration  costs  and  figures  In 
other  similar  areas. 

The  old  Minneapolis  system  resembles 
the  deputy  registrar  system.  Dr.  Dick 
Smolka,  of  the  Institute  of  Election  Ad- 
ministration, estimates  that  the  deputy 
registrar  system  costs  from  35  cents  to 
$1  per  registrant.  Becaiwe  It  depended 
on  libraries,  the  Mlnneapolfc  system  was 
less  effective  than  many  other  similar 
systems  and  probably  cost  about  $1.25  per 
registrant.  If  the  more  efBclent  League  of 
Women  Voters'  drive  and  the  mobile  reg- 
istration unit  are  not  Included,  the  num- 
ber of  registrants  probaWy  averaged 
about  $7,850 — the  cost  of  the  old  sys- 
tem—divided by  $1.25  per  registrant  or 
about  6.280  registrants.  439  more  voters 
than  were  registered  by  postcard  In  1973. 
If  the  figure  is  reduced  to  $1  to  account 
for  the  Increased  effectiveness  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters'  drive  and  the 
mobile  registration  vmit.  the  figure  would 
be  7.850  which  is  2,409  more  than  were 
registered  by  postcard  registration  In 
1973. 

Whether  or  not  the  old  system  of  reg- 
istration Is  more  effective  than  postcards 
is  not  the  only  relevant  question.  There 
may  be  better  and  more  effective  systems 
than  either  of  these  methods.  Somewhat 
surprisingly,  according  to  Dr.  Smolka,  a 
comprehensive,  thorough  door-to-door 
registration  system  may  be  the  cheap- 
est and  most  efBclent  system.  Present 
methods.  Including  postcards,  are  based 
on  a  many-step,  fragmented,  scattergun 
approcu:h  that  wastes  valuable  resources 
and  Is  actusdly  very  IneflQcient.  A  door- 
to-door  canvassing  system  that  Included 
the  purging  of  deadwood  probably  would 
cost  only  about  70  cents  per  registrant. 
If  the  money  used  under  the  old  Min- 
neapolis system  was  invested  In  door-to- 
door  cajivsissing,  slightly  over  11,000  peo- 
ple would  have  been  registered  in  1973, 
or  twice  as  many  as  were  registered  by 
postcard.  If  the  lesser  figure  of  $5,000 
is  used,  about  7,100  people  would  have 
been  registered,  or  about  IV4  times  the 
nimiber  of  people  who  were  registered 
under  the  postcard  system.  The  door-to- 
door  canvassing  system.  If  applied  na- 
tionwide, would  be  far  superior,  because 
it  would  register  all  Americans,  not  Just 
selected  groups  or  individuals  who  took 
the  time  and  effort  to  fill  out  a  postcard. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  Increase  the 
number  of  registered  voters,  the  Min- 
neapolis experience  suggests  that  post- 
cards are  not  the  best  way  to  do  It.  Not 
only  did  postcards  apparently  register 
fewer  people  than  were  registered  under 
the  previous  system,  it  registered  only 
about  half  as  many  people  as  would  have 
been  registered,  at  the  same  expeaae.  If 
a  door-to-door  canvassing  system  had 
been  Implemented. 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  events  of  the  past  year  or  so,  it  Is  vital 
that  public  servants  make  clear  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  Involved  in  any  actual 
or  potential  financial  conflicts,  and  that 
they  are  not  profiting  personally  from 
their  positions  of  public  trust. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  I 
submit  for  the  Record,  the  following 
summary  of  my  personal,  political,  and 
officials  during  the  year  1973: 

I.  PmaoNAt  FmANcrs  and  Taxes 

A.   TAXZS 

1.  Fe<leral  Income  tax  paid  tor  1973  (Joint 
return  filed  by  Frank  and  Marjorle  Horton) , 
♦8,054.34.  • 

a.  New  York  State  Income  tax  paid  for  1073 
(Joint  return) ,  $l,»00.00.* 

3.  Montgomery  County.  Maryland  real 
Mtat*  tax  on  personal  residence  (Jointly 
owned)   paid  for  1»73.  $1,277.00. 

4.  Herkimer  County,  New  York  real  eetate 
tax  on  cottage  (jointly  owned)  paid  for 
1973.  $400.00. 

B.    80T7KCES    OF    AIX    CNCOUE 

1.  Annual  salary  aa  U.S.  Congressman. 
$42,500.00. 

a.  Total  dividends  received  on  common 
stock  In  1973,  $41.80  (received  JolnUy) . 

8.  Interest  received  on  savings  account  and 
on  notes  outstanding,  $1,413.03. 

4.  Other:  I  received  no  income  from  any 
services  rendered.  Including  none  from 
bonorwla  for  speeches  or  appearances.  It  Is 
my  policy  not  to  accept  honoraria  or  ex- 
penses from  persons,  groups  or  organ  iMatirms 
for  i^pearances  within  my  Oongreaslonal 
District. 

Total  1073  Income:  $43,054.83. 

C.  SUMMABT  or  PX&SONAI.  ASSXT  AMD  IJABU-ITIXS 

1.  Family  residence  at  9007  Hlllrldge  Drive. 
Kensington,  Maryland:  i^proxlmate  value, 
excluding  furnLshlngs,  $70,000.00;  jointly 
owned  with  Marjorle  Horton;  mortgage 
amount  outstanding  as  of  May.  1974, 
$39,600.00. 

a.  Cottage  at  Big  Moose  Lake  (Herkimer 
County),  New  York:  Approximate  value,  ex- 
cluding furnishings,  $36,000.00;  Jointly 
owned  with  M&rjorle  Horton;  mortgage  out- 
sundlng  as  of  May  1974,  $17,600.00. 

(NOTB. — My  residence  in  the  34th  District  Is 
a  rented  apartment  at  3123  East  Avenue  In 
the  Town  of  Brighton.  New  York,  In  which 
I  have  no  ownership  Interest.) 

5.  Common  Stock  (all  owned  jointly  with 
Marjorle  Horton) . 

(a)  10  shares  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
stock,  valued  In  March,  1974,  at  $118.76  per 
share,  total  value,  $1,187JS0. 

(b)  10  shares  of  Xerox  Corporation  stock, 
valued  In  March,  1974,  at  $116.60  per  share, 
total  value  $1,166.00. 

(c)  10  shares  of  Rochester  Community 
Baseball,  Inc.,  stock,  valued  In  March.  1B74. 
at  $8  per  share,  total  value  $30.00. 

4.  AutomobUes: 

(a)  1073  Bulck  valued  In  March,  1974,  by  a 
Washington  ares  Bulck  dealer  at  $3^00.00. 

(b)  1072  BiUck  valued  In  March.  1974.  by 
the  same  dealer  at  $2,300.00. 


*  See  113.  regarding  deductions  of  official 
expenses  not  reimbursed  by  the  government. 


S.  other  assets: 

(a)  I  am  owed  $34,500.00  by  the  partoe. 
ship  of  Johnson,  Relf  and  Mullan  law  fim 
as  the  proceeds  of  my  sale  to  them  of  ahai« 
of  stock  In  Blackacre,  Inc.,  a  Rochester,  Nn 
York  real  estate  corporation  which  owns  tbt 
building  at  47  S.  Fltzhugh  Street  in  which 
the  law  firm  of  Johnson,  Relf  and  MulUo 
has  Its  offices.  I  ceased  all  active  practice  q( 
law  at  the  time  of  my  election  to  the  Ooa- 
grees  In  1962,  and  I  am  no  longer  *e"*ttwi 
with  this  or  any  other  law  firm.  I  no  lonnr 
hold  any  stock  In  Blackacre,  Inc. 

(b)  Not  Included  In  this  statement  of  u. 
sets  are  such  miscellaneous  Items  as  clothliw 
and  hovLsehold  furnishings,  and  cash  value  of 
life  Insurance,  which  have  not  been  ^. 
praised  and  aU  of  which  are  within  the  nor- 
mal range  of  expectation  for  a  man  of  my 
age  and  Income. 

D.    PERSONAL   DEBTS 

(Note. — Mortgage  liabilities  for  home  and 
cottage  are  disclosed  under  CI.,  assets  sum- 
mary.) 

1.  I  owe  $4,0(X).00  on  a  loan  account  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  Waab- 
Ington.  D.C. 

2.  I  owe  $1,360.00  to  Blackacre,  Inc.,  u 
part  of  the  purchase  price  of  stock  In  Black- 
acre.  Inc..  which  I  have  since  sold. 

n.  OmCIAL  EXPENSSfl  AND  REIIf BTTKSXIfBm 
CONNECTED  WTTH  XT  DUTIXfl  AS  A  U.8.  COM- 
ORXSSMAN 

(Note. — ^Wlth  the  single  exception  of  Un 
Stationery  AUowance,  any  unused  portion  at 
which  Is  taxable  to  a  Congressman  as  Inoomt, 
none  of  the  other  accounts  accrue  any  per- 
sonal benefit  to  a  Congressman  or  to  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.) 

A.    OmCE    ACCOUNTS 

1.  In  1973,  each  Congressman  was  author- 
ized a  Stationery  Allowance  of  $4,260.00  for 
ofBce  use.  I  expended  the  entire  amount  and 
deposited  additional  personal  funds  to  makt 
up  the  difference  between  this  amount  and 
the  amount  needed  for  the  operations  of  my 
Washington,  Rochester  and  Wayne  Coonty 
offices.  At  the  end  of  1973,  this  account 
showed  a  debit  balance  of  $61.46,  which  wu 
carried  over  to  my  1974  Stationery  Allowanet. 

During  the  year,  I  also  deposited  Into  thli 
account,  a  contribution  of  $160.00  made  fef 
the  David  J.  Kauffman  Post  of  the  Jewlrii 
War  Veterans  In  Rochester.  This  was  fiw 
to  help  defray  the  expense  of  purchastnf 
American  Flags  for  presentation  to  conrtl* 
tuent  groups.  These  flags  are  purchased  la 
the  House  Stationery  Room. 

2.  Elach  Congressman  was  authorind  a 
postage  aUowance  of  $910.00  for  the  jtit, 
of  which  I  expended  the  fuU  amount. 

3.  Each  Congressman  Is  permitted  an  ■»■ 
tual  transportation  expense  (auto  mlky 
or  air  fare)  reimbursement  for  10  round  Mpi 
to  his  home  district  per  year.  I  claimed  it- 
Imbursement  for  all  of  these  trips,  at  a  total 
reimbursement  of  $1,88030.  In  addition  to 
theee  19  trips,  I  made  11  additional  trips  to 
the  84  tb  District  at  my  own  personal  apum' 
Transportation  expenses  for  these  addltlaMl 
trips,  car  rental  for  all  air  trips,  plus  mtsii 
and  other  expenses  for  all  trips  are  not  niB- 
bursed  by  the  government  and  amounted  to 
personal  travel  expenses  of  $4,080.00  for  ■• 
in  1973. 

4.  The  staff  of  each  Congressman  is  iJtow; 
a  total  of  three  govemment-relmb«»"< 
round  trips  to  the  borne  district  per  !•*• 
As  In  the  case  of  the  Congressman,  the  »»• 
Imbursement  Is  limited  to  actual  transjwl*- 
tlon  expense  (auto  mileage  or  air  in*)- 
Meals,  lodging  and  other  expenses  tn  art 
reimbursed.  Similarly,  there  Is  no  relmliwB*' 
ment  for  mileage  expenses  of  staff  mw"*** 
of  OongreBsmen  who  travel  within  tlM  OP*" 
giMBtonal  District  on  official  busUMM-  tt 
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973,  all  three  reimbursed  trips  were  utilized 
M  my  AdnUnlstratlve  Assistant,  for  a  total 
itlatbursement  of  $288.00.  He  made  seven 
additional  trips  to  the  District  at  his  per- 
,pn*i  Mpenses  in  1973,  and  other  members 
of  my  staff  traveled  to  the  Rochester  area 
la«  frequently  either  at  my  expense  or  at 
penonal  expenae.  I  believe  that  personal  con- 
tacts with  government  officials  and  consti- 
tuent groups  In  my  District  by  professional 
staff  members  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  quality  of  my  service  and  representa- 
tion. However,  this  practice  has  had  to  be 
carried  out  at  considerable  expense  to  myself 
»nd  members  of  my  staff. 

5.  Each  Congressman  was  permitted  16 
ftaff  positions  and  a  total  annual  staff  salary 
allowance  of  $182,707.00  to  1973.  The  num- 
ber is  uneven  because  two  changes  were 
made  in  this  allotment  during  the  calendar 
year.  I  utUlzed  a  total  of  $176,002.50  from 
this  amount,  with  the  balance  of  $6,704.50 
reverting  to  the  UJS.  Treasury.  I  currently 
employ  13  full-time  and  two  part-time  staff 
members,  with  nine  of  the  fuU-tlme  people 
serving  In  Washington,  and  the  remainder 
in  my  District  Offices. 

6.  Each  Congressman  was  authorized  a 
telephone  and  telegraph  allowance  of  100,000 
message  units  m  1973.  Unused  message  units 
may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the 
nert.  I  used  80,068  telephone  message  units 
In  1973,  and  1,526  telegraph  unite  for  a  total 
of  81,503  units  vsed.  All  units  used  were  for 
official  communication  by  myself  or  my  staff 
and  the  bulk  of  them  were  consumed  In  com- 
munications, to  constituents  In  Monroe  and 
Wayne  Counties  about  federal  matters  affect- 
ing the  34th  District. 

7.  Each  Congressman  was  permitted  reim- 
bursement up  to  $4,200.00  m  1973  for  the 
rental  of  space  for  District  Offices.  Since  my 
Rochester  office  Is  In  the  Federal  BuUdlng, 
and  my  Wayne  County  office  Is  In  the  County 
Office  Building,  I  did  not  claim  any  portion 
of  this  amount. 

8.  Each  Congressman  was  permitted  reim- 
bursement up  to  $1,200.00  for  District  Office 
Expenses  to  1973.  Since  my  Dlstlct  Office  ex- 
panses exceeded  this  amount,  I  claimed  the 
full  $1,200.00. 

9.  Each  Congressman  was  pemUtted  relm- 
buraement  up  to  $1,950.00  for  District  Office 
telephone  expenses  In  1973.  Although  my  ac- 
tual District  Office  telephone  expenses  ex- 
ceeded this  annual  figure,  variations  In  these 
expenses  from  one  quarter  of  the  year  to 
another  enabled  me  to  claim  only  $1,478.55 
of  this  amount.  AU  of  these  reimbursements 
are  i^^lled  to  the  payment  of  monthly  bills 
to  my  office  from  the  UB.  General  Services 
Administration,  which  operates  the  phone 
■ervlce  in  the  Rochester  Federal  BuUdlng. 
■niers  Is  no  phone  service  In  my  Wayne 
County  office. 

B.  OmcIAL  expenses  met  PEKSONAIX.T 

Out  of  my  personal  Income  in  1973,  I  ex- 
pended $7,637.00  for  official  expenses  above 
and  beyond  the  amounts  of  reimbursements 
I  received  from  accounts  listed  above.  These 
official  expenses  met  with  personal  funds 
were  properly  deducted  from  my  Federal  and 
New  York  State  taxable  Income. 

m.     POLriDCAI,     AND     CAMPAIGN     ITNANCXS 

A.  It  has  been  my  practice  neither  to  accept 
nor  expend  any  monies  personally  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  All  campaign  conlrlbutions 
for  my  re-election  campaigns  have  been  re- 
oelved  and  expended  by  one  of  two  campaign 
Mnmilttees  which  have  been  organised  for 
this  purpose. 

1.  T^e  Cmnmlttee  for  the  R«-Blectlon  of 
OoDgreesman  Frank  Horton  was  reorgaxUxed 
lnl97a  for  the  purpose  of  that  year's  Con- 
pMslonal  election  campaign.  Its  treasurer  Is 
Darfcl  Lang,  a  RoGbestw  CPA  wltH  Prioe,  Wa- 
tartiouse.  The  Committee  has  sulimltted  all 
'"TUlTBd  disclosure  reports  to  the  Clerk  o*  the 
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House  of  Representatives  (Washington,  D.C. 
20516)  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
Albany,  New  York,  as  required  under  federal 
campaign  finance  disclosure  laws.  These  re- 
ports are  available  for  public  Inspection  at 
these  offices. 

2.  The  Citizens  Committee  to  Re-£lect 
Congressman  Frank  Horton  was  also  reorga- 
nized In  1972,  with  Matthew  Falrbank,  un. 
of  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York  as  Its  Treasurer. 
It  has  also  filed  all  required  rep<M-ts  with  the 
two  offices  llsited  above,  which  are  available 
for  public  inspection. 

Note. — None  of  the  funds  in  these  commit- 
tees are  subject  to  my  personal  control. 

B.  Each  Republican  Congressman  was  al- 
lowed $2,000.00  by  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  for  use  to  defray 
public  information  expenditures  in  1973.  I 
UtUlzed  the  fuU  amount,  for  purposes  such 
as  the  production  of  public  service  radio  and 
television  broadcasts,  photographic  services 
and  other  public  information  expenses  re- 
lated to  my  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

rv.  AFFn-IATIONS 

I  hold  no  directorships  or  partnerships  in 
amy  professional  or  corporate  profit-making 
entity,  except  I  do  serve  as  a  director  of 
Rochester  Community  Baseball,  Inc.,  which  I 
served  as  P>resldent  prior  to  my  election  to 
Congress  in  1962. 

I  also  serve  on  the  board  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Arts  Center,  Inc.  I  receive  no  fees  or 
expenses  for  membership  or  service  from  any 
of  these  organizations. 

In  addition,  I  serve  on  advisory  boards  of 
the  Center  for  Migrant  Studies  at  the  SUNT 
College  at  Oeneseo,  of  80HI,  a  non-profit 
group  which  promotes  investments  in  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects 
around  the  country,  and  of  a  group  called 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  These  are  rela- 
tively inactive,  honorary  positions  In  which 
I  serve  without  fee.  I  am  also  a  dues-paying 
member  of  a  large  number  of  Rochester  area 
civic,  masonic  and  community  organizations, 
a  list  of  which  I  would  gladly  provide  upon 
request. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  UJS.  Naval  Academy,  and  as  a 
Delegate  to  the  Canada-U.S.  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  in  addition  to  my  service  as 
Ranking  Minority  Memb«'  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations. 

I  made  no  trips  abroad  at  government 
expense  or  otherwise  in  1973. 

V.     CONGRESSIONAI.    PAPEBS 

In  1967, 1  selected  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester as  the  repository  for  aU  of  the  lUes 
and  papers  resiilting  from  my  service  in  the 
Congress.  In  that  year,  I  executed  a  docu- 
ment making  a  gift  to  the  University  of  my 
Congreesional  papers  then  In  existence  as 
well  as  those  that  would  reeult  from  further 
years  of  service  as  a  Congreesman.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  my  papers,  from  my  first 
12  years  In  the  House  are  already  filed  at 
the  University.  At  the  time  of  this  gift. 
University  officials  brought  to  my  attention 
the  availability  of  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
appraisal  of  theee  papers.  Because  much  of 
the  paper  Itself  as  well  as  much  of  t&e  staff 
w(M-k  which  created  the  flies  was  properly 
paid  for  by  the  government,  through  sta- 
tionery and  staff  allowances,.!  declined  the 
opportunity  to  take  any  tax  deduction  for 
this  gift.  In  fact,  I  declined  to  bare  tbe 
papers  appraised. 

Therefore,  tbe  gift  of  my  Congressional 
pi4>erB  to  the  University  of  Homester  did 
not  result  and  will  not  result  In  any  tax  or 
financial  bsntft  to  me  whatsoever. 

(Prepared  as  of  Mky  1,  1974.) 
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CAN  CONGRESS  DO  ITS  JOB? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sliortly.  I  hope,  the  House  will 
consider  the  reforms  pnvosed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  I  trust 
ray  colleagues,  while  reflecting  on  these 
proposals,  will  take  the  time  to  read  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  on  April  26.  In  the  first 
article,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee effectively  summarizes  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations in  his  customary  lucid  and  con- 
cise manner.  The  second  article  con- 
stituted the  Enquirer's  lead  editorial  for 
the  day;  I  wish  particularly  to  imder- 
llne  its  conclusion : 

The  fact  remains  that  the  House  needs  to 
update  Its  machinery,  and  the  Boiling  Cc«n- 
mlttee  has  provided  a  blueprint.  For  the  full 
House  to  Ignore  it  would  be  to  Invite  a  fur- 
ther dimunltlon  of  public  confidence  in  the 
House's  capacity  to  do  the  multitude  of  jobs 
that  need  doing. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  these 
articles  carefully  as  they  consider  the 
proposed  reforms: 

Is  Congress  Doomed  To  Die  on  the  Vine? 
(By  Representative  Richaed  Boixing) 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  way  it  Is  organized,  is  unable  to 
deal  effectively  with  many  of  the  national 
problems  that  come  before  it.  Yet  congres- 
sional reform  is  little  beyond  the  talking 
stage  because  there  are  powerful  forces  both 
m  and  out  of  Congress  whose  vested  In- 
terests would  not  be  served  by  a  change  In 
the  status  quo. 

To  put  It  simply,  efforts  to  protect  political 
castles  may  override  efforts  to  help  make 
Congress  a  legislative  body  that  can  fonnn- 
late  intelligent  policies  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Take  a  look  at  the  energy 
problem,  for  example. 

Thirteen  different  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  House  have  jurisdiction 
over  aspects  of  the  energy  squeeze,  and  there 
Is,  thus,  little  wonder  that  a  national,  for- 
ward-looking national  energy  policy  is  still 
beyond  our  grasp. 

All  the  chairmen  of  those  13  conunltteee 
and  subcommittees  fumbling  over  energy 
policy  want  to  keep  their  chalrmanshipe. 
And  80  do  the  dozens  of  other  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  dealing — In  an 
equally  chaotic  manner — with  problems  such 
as  transportation,  health,  environment  and 
foreign  affairs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  does  not  involve 
only  committee  chairmen.  Senior  members 
who  had  to  serve  16  or  20  years  In  Congress 
before  they  obtained  meaningful  roles  In 
policy-making  are  not  likely  to  give  up  any 
power  voluntarily  to  members  who  have  not 
served  their  Impotent  t^prentlceshlp.  For  ex- 
ample, members  now  serving  on  two  of  the 
more  important  committees  do  not  want  to 
give  up  either  assignment. 

Outside  the  House,  special  interest 
groups — including  such  unlikely  bedfellows 
as  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  AFL-CIO  Etrecutlve  CouncU — have 
for  years  carefuUy  cultivated  members  who 
serve  on  committees  these  groups  are  most 
Interested  In.  Any  proposal  that  might  remove 
"their  guys"  from  the  lineup  right  In  the 
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middle  of  the  baU  game  apparently  deeply 
disturbs  such  lobbies. 

But  the  House  of  Bepresentatlveo,  because 
of  Its  chaotic  organization,  cannot  exerclM 
Its  proper  responBlbllUy  in  aatloaial  eovern- 
ment.  And  unless  rational  policy  decisions 
can  be  generated  by  Congress— and  gen- 
erated soon— the  way  our  nation  is  governed 
Is  going  to  change. 

The  current  struggle  to  make  some  sen- 
sible order  of  the  present  tangle  of  House 
committee  structure  and  procedure  Is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  a  head  uert  month  when 
the  House  membership  will  consider  reform 
reoonmiendatloiis  of  the  Select  (temporary) 
Committee  on  Committees.  But  those  of  us 
advocating  reform  are  not  sure  at  all  of  suc- 
cess— either  in  the  House  Democratic  caucus 
or  on  the  House  floor. 

Ar  chalnnan  of  the  select  C3mmlttee, 
which  was  created  In  January.  1973,  I  Itnow 
that  Its  recommendations  are  th»  product  of 
13  mo'iths'  Intensive  work.  Witnesses  from 
the  House  membership,  from  colleges  and 
universities  ai.d  from  a  variety  of  private 
special  irterest  {Toups  and  public  organiza- 
tions ha.e  been  heard.  Weeks  of  discussion 
and  debate — In  open  session — by  the  biparti- 
san committee  (five  Democrats  and  five  Re- 
publicans) and  by  the  bipartisan  profes- 
sion followed. 

Our  recommendations  are  based  on  two 
primary  assumptions: 

That  as  far  as  possible,  meaningful  one- 
stop  Jurisdiction  of  House  standing  (perma- 
nent) committees  should  be  provided  In  at 
least  the  areas  of  energy,  environment, 
health,  transportation  and  foreign  policy. 

That  each  member  of  the  House  should 
hafe  an  important  role  in  national  policy 
decisions  by  virtue  of  his  committee  assign- 
ment. 

To  accomplish  these  basic  objectives  w« 
had  to  do  several  things  stmultaneoualy. 

To  gain  the  best,  meaningful  "one-stop" 
jurisdiction  in  the  five  key  areas  listed  W9 
recommend  reassigning  total  responsibility 
now  scattered  among  a  number  of  standing 
committees  to  single  commlttacs  whenever 
feasible. 

The  report  of  the  bipartisan  oc«nmlttee 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  10  mem- 
bers before  It  was  submitted  to  the  House. 
B  it  despite  the  bipartisan  support  and  ap- 
proval the  committee  and  Its  Twcommenda- 
tlons  have  received,  the  oppMjBltlon  Is  so  pow- 
erful and  so  deeply  entrenched  that  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  proposals  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bouse. 

It  Is  Important  to  imderstand  that  the 
opposition  Is  not  proposing  anotter  carefully 
thought-out  proposal  as  an  alternative.  The 
opposition  Is  only  trying  to  find  enough  votes 
to  defeat  the  select  committee's  proposal  and 
thus  protect  Its  private  areas  of  Influence — 
with  the  consequence  being  an  InefTectual 
Congress. 

House  Resolution  988 — containing  the 
committee's  recommendations — is  a  bal- 
anced. Interrelated  package  designed  to  en- 
able the  House  to  do  its  Job.  Another  bal- 
anced. Interrelated  alternate  might  serve  as 
well  or  better.  I  have  considered  several.  But 
none  Is  being  offered  except  our  proposal — 
unanimously  approved  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  10  members  from  10  different  states 
and  with  House  seniority  ranging  from  35 
to  three  years 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  work- 
ing. And  I  believe  most  Americans  under- 
stand this  better  than  some  House  members. 


Caw  Congress  Do  Its  Job? 
One  of  the  most  stunning  aspects  of  the 
contemporary  pwlltlcal  scene — and.  in  some 
respect,  the  most  Inexplicable — U  the  extent 
to  which  the  U.S.  Congress  has  declined  In 
public  favor  and  confldence. 
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It  Is  far  easier  to  understand  that  the 
White  House,  whose  principal  occupants  have 
been  sorely  beleaguered  on  a  variety  of  fronts 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  should  be  suffering 
from  a  crisis  of  public  confldence. 

Yet  the  opinion  polls  suggest  that  fewer 
Americans  repose  confldence  In  Congress  than 
In  the  exec\!tlve  branch. 

The  apparent  reason  is  that  Congress,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  failed  to  respond 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  a  variety  of  highly 
complex  problems  ranging  from  energy  to 
Inflation,  from  crime  to  world  trade. 

Those  failures.  In  turn,  are  widely  believed 
to  stem  from  Congress' — particularly  the 
House's — antiquated  system  of  committees. 
A  guest  column  on  today's  editorial  page, 
by  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.),  cites  as 
one  example  the  circumstance  that  no  fewer 
than  13  committees  and  subcommittees  have 
a  measure  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy. "Little  wonder,"  he  concludes,  "that 
a  rational,  forward-looking  national  energy 
policy  Is  BtlU  beyond  our  grasp." 

Early  la.st  year.  Representative  BoUlng  be- 
came chairman  of  a  special  Hou.se  committee 
to  study  the  Jurisdiction  of  House  commit- 
tees— a  subject  to  which  House  members 
had  not  devoted  themselves  for  a  generation. 
The  result  of  that  Inquiry,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  broadly  representative,  bi- 
partisan group  of  House  members,  Is  a  re- 
oreanlzatlon  p'.an  that  will  come  before  the 
full  House  next  month. 

The  committee's  original  plan,  advanced 
last  December,  drew  a  storm  of  protests 
largely  from  groups  with  special  Interests  to 
protect.  The  Boiling  committee  thereafter 
revised  Its  plan  to  encompews  many  of  the 
grievances  offered  by  other  House  members. 
The  result  has  been  a  unanimously  en- 
dorsed revised  plan  that  still  adheres  to  the 
basic  purpose  of  making  the  House  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  specialized  prob- 
lems presently  before  it. 

One  key  aspect  of  the  original  plan  as  well 
as  of  the  revised  formulation  Is  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  powerful  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  has  ranked  as  one 
of  the  principal  congressional  bottlenecks. 
The  committee's  primary  function  Is  spon- 
soring and  overseeing  tax  legislation,  but  it 
has  acquired  additional  responsibility  over 
the  yeare  for  unemployment  compensation, 
health  insurance  and  foreign  trade.  That 
broad  Jurisdiction,  combined  with  the  un- 
willingness of  the  committee  to  divide  Itself 
Into  subcommittees,  has  left  the  House  with 
no  structure  for  dealing  swiftly  with  pro- 
posed legislation  in  these  highly  technical 
areas. 

The  Boiling  committee  proposes  leaving 
tariff  and  customs  administration  within 
Ways  and  Means'  orbit,  but  other  aspects  of 
foreign  trade  would  be  shifted  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Health  insurance  would  be  shifted  to  a 
new  Commerce  and  Health  Committee.  Un- 
employment compensation  would  go  to  a 
new  Labor  Committee  (the  present  Educa- 
tion and  liabor  Committee  would  become  two 
distinct  committees).  The  Public  Works 
Committee  would  become  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Government  Op)eratlons,  In 
addition  to  receiving  Jurisdiction  over  the 
VS.  Postal  Service  from  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  would  be 
abolished,  would  also  be  given  responsibil- 
ity for  general  revenue-sharing. 

These,  and  other  proposed  shifts,  aboli- 
tions and  creations,  were  the  products  of  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  what  the  House 
needs  by  members  of  Congress  long  expe- 
rienced In  Its  traditions  and  operations. 

Most  members  of  Congress,  and  many  lay- 
men as  well,  can  probably  detect  flaws  In  the 
BoUlDg  committee's  recommendations.  But 
none,  we  venture  to  say,  compares  with  ths 
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basic  defects  ths  committee's  work  was  de- 
signed to  correct. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  House  needs  to 
update  Its  machinery,  and  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee has  provided  a  blueprint.  For  the  full 
House  to  Ignore  It  would  be  to  Invite  a  fur- 
ther diminution  of  public  confldence  in  the 
House's  capacity  to  do  the  multitude  of  Jobs 
that  need  doing. 


ROLLOUT  OP  NORTHROP  YP-17 
AIRCRAFT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  It  wu 
my  privilege  to  take  part  In  the  unveiling 
ceremony  for  a  new  Jet  fighter  built  by 
Northrop  Corp.  at  Ha\^'thorne,  Calif.,  in 
my  district. 

The  piano  is  the  YF-17,  the  first  of  two 
prototypes  built  by  Northrop  under  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  program  to  demonstrate 
how  technology  can  be  applied  to  im- 
prove performance  and  cut  costs  of  ad- 
vanced fighters. 

Northrop  has  an  enviable  record  in  the 
development  and  production  of  new  air- 
craft. Going  back  to  1959  when  the  first 
T-38  supersonic  trainer  rolled  off  the 
Northrop  line,  the  company  has  produced 
more  than  2.000  of  the  F-5/T-38  family 
of  planes— without  a  single  schedule 
delav  or  cost  over-run.  

At  the  unveiling  of  the  YF-IT,  four 
of  these  high  performance,  low-cost 
Northrop  planes  provided  the  backdrop— 
the  T-38  Talon,  the  F-5A  tactical  fight- 
er, the  F-5B  fighter-trainer,  and  the 
F-5E  International  fighter. 

An  account  of  the  unveiling  ceremony, 
including  a  description  of  this  newest 
Northrop  airplane,  was  carried  in  the 
April  5  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  niu 
der  the  byline  of  Marvin  Miles,  vetenn 
aerospace  writer  for  the  Times.  At  thb 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  that  story : 

Ultbamodbkn  Jrr  Pichtkr  Ukvxilkd  at 

NoKTHKOP  Plant 

(By  Marvin  MUee) 

A  new  lightweight  fighter  that  can  ms- 
neuver  50%  better  than  ctirrent  operatlonsl 
combat  JeU  and  accelerate  twice  as  fast  wu 
unveUed  Thursday  at  the  Northrop  Cap. 
plant  In  Hawthorne. 

Designated  the  YP-17,  the  sleek  twln-tallM 
scrapper  Is  one  of  two  ultramodern  fighter 
types  ordered  by  the  Air  Force  to  assess  teefc- 
nology  In  an  Innovative  program  that  oouM 
lead  to  effective  fighters  at  low  cost. 

The  other  aircraft  Is  the  TF-16  produced 
by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Ft.  Worth, 
currently  In  tost  phase  at  Edwards  Air  FoW» 
Base. 

Both  firms  were  allowed  wide  latltufls  ■ 
their  designs  (two  aircraft  each)  to  umm 
high  performance  in  the  new  day  fl^it«» 
that  could  lead  to  a  new  mix  In  the  U.S.  fOH* 
structure,  with  mora  low-cost  aircraft  •■* 
fewer  expensive,  sophisticated   types. 

WhUe  the  Air  Force  Is  under  no  oomnw' 
ment  to  buy  either  plane,  It  is  expected  ttj 
program  will  produce  a  wealth  of  technW 
knowledge  on  lightweight  fighters  that  «» 
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la  tarn  develop  understanding  and  confld- 
MO0  In  their  development  and  \ise. 

Thomas  V.  Jones.  Northrop  president,  told 

Dress  conference  he  preferred  the  deslgna- 
Uon  "fightwelght"  Instead  of  "lightweight" 
tct  his  company's  design,  which  he  said  wUl 
liTO  •  takeoff  weight  of  but  23.000  povmds. 
aoinpared  with  approximately  68.000  pounds 
far  a  new  sophisticated  fighter. 

In  addition  to  the  fighter's  maneuverabU- 
It,  and  acceleration,  the  YP-17,  he  said,  wUl 
IiAve  other  prerequlsltles  for  victory  In  the 
twirling  arena  of  alr-to-alr  combat. 

Its  turn  rate  will  be  75%  better  than  that 
of  other  current  fighters  In  the  U£.  or  Soviet 
inventories  and  It  wlU  be  the  first  air  super- 
iority type  capable  of  supersonic  speed  with- 
out the  use  of  an  afterburner. 

A  single-place  airplane,  the  double-sonic 
■y7-17  was  unveUed  as  a  "a  thing  of  beauty 
and  deadly  utUlty"  when  a  giant  covering  of 
k  parachute  silk  was  withdrawn  In  the 
Thursday  ceremony  that  featured  remarks 
by  Air  Force  SecretEiry  John  L.  McLucae. 

Prototyping,  he  said.  Is  controUed  Innova- 
tion In  which  the  government  sets  perform- 
ance goals  and  lets  Industry  work  out  the 
manner  of  achieving  them. 

"We  can't  afiord  not  to  prototype,"  the 
secretary  remarked,  "If  we  are  to  hold  down 
costs  and  get  the  niost  out  of  technology." 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  low-cost  objec- 
tives of  the  program,  the  USAP  established  a 
fly-away  cost  goal  of  «3  million  per  airplane 
in  fiscal  1972  dollars  if  300  aircraft  are  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  of  100  per  year.  Sophisticated 
»U-weather  fighters'  cost  about  *10  mUUon 

each. 

The  first  of  Northrop's  two  planes,  the  cul- 
mination of  eight  yeare  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  high-performance  fightere.  wUl 
be  test  flown  next  month  at  Edwards  AFB. 

There  la  no  rigid  time  element  In  testing 
the  two  aircraft  types.  U8AF  offlcere  said,  and 
the  evaluation  wUl  not  be  a  head-to-head 
flyoff  competition  In  the  sense  that  a  winner 
would  be  assured  a  production  contract. 


LETTER  FROM  COMMITTEE  EX- 
PRESSES CONCERN  ABOUT  DE- 
TENTE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OP   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  a  commu- 
nication has  recently  come  to  me  from 
the  Committee  for  Human  Rights  In 
the  Soviet  Area  which  is  based  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst, 
Mass. 

It  very  succinctly  and  prof  oimdly  sums 
up  many  of  my  own  concerns  sibout 
American  dealings  In  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  print  the  communication  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

CoaocriTEE  poa  Human  Rights 

IN  THi  SovrsT  Arxa. 
i4m?ier«t.  Mass..  March.  1974. 

DxAK  Congressman:  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  campus  commtmlty  at  tlie 
University  of  Massachusetts  In  Amherst  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  foUowlng 
statement,  prepared  by  the  local  Committee 
For  Human  Rights  In  the  Soviet  Area,  which 
they  endorse. 

Is  abstract  sympathy  the  only  response  we 
are  permitted  with  respect  to  Soviet  dlasl- 
dents,  emigration  rlghu  for  Soviet  Jews,  and 
the  general  plight  of  people  living  under  to- 
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talitarlan  regimes  In  the  Soviet  area?  Officials 
In  charge  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
seem  to  say  as  much:  These  humanitarian 
concerns,  though  praiseworthy,  must  remain 
sterile,  lest  they  Interfere  with  the  cold  cal- 
culations of  the  politics  of  detente. 

Why  aho\ild  that  be  so?  Is  it  reaUy  In  our 
Interest?  Considering  that  these  "cold  cal- 
culations" seem  to  have  resulted  mainly  In 
oue-slcied  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  should  be  subjected  to  close  scrutiny. 
It  Is  possible,  for  Instance,  that  the  adminis- 
tration takes  this  stand — as  It  does  in  the 
case  of  the  Trade  Reform  Bill — because  It 
feels  under  pressure  to  fulfill  Its  end  of 
some  sort  of  understanding  reached  perhaps 
in  connection  with  the  end  of  open  warfare 
In  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notion 
that  concern  with  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  conflicts  with  rational  policy  making 
may  be  simply  due  to  a  failure  to  perceive 
clearly  the  Implications  of  Soviet  domestic 
conditions  and  of  the  struggle  of  Soviet  dis- 
sidents for  the  long-term  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  the  Issue  we  want  to 
explore. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  wrong  as  well  tks 
dangerous  to  leave  the  state  of  the  Soviet 
domestic  regime  cut  of  our  assassment  of 
International  power  relations.  At  the  basis  of 
United  States  policy  Is  the  search  for  a  stable 
peace.  The  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Internal  regime  affects  this  policy  both  In- 
directly and  directly.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  endangered  Individuals.  They 
should  be  seen  in  the  full  context  of  Soviet 
totalitarian  controls,  and  of  what  they  mean 
for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  greatest  danger  lies,  to  our  thinking  In 
the  area  of  communications.  We  are  unable 
to  tell  the  Soviet  people  about  our  own  In- 
tentions. They  are  unable  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  the  world  is  like  outside 
their  country.  They  are  also  unable  to  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  wntere  and  thlnkera,  to  find  out  about 
the  true  state  of  their  country  and  their  own 
potentlaUtles  for  change.  Between  them  and 
us,  as  well  as  between  one  Soviet  citizen  and 
another,  there  stands  the  regime's  near-abso- 
lute monopoly  of  Information. 

The  purpose  to  which  this  Information 
monopoly  Is  put  is  the  creation  of  myths 
bolstering  and  sustaining  the  totalitarian 
regime.  To  justify  Its  existence  and  rigor,  the 
regime  needs  to  keep  alive  the  image  of  an 
external  enemy.  At  the  same  time.  It  also 
needs  to  keep  up  the  image  of  a  Western 
world  of  cruel  poverty  and  injustice  on  the 
brink  of  imminent  economic  and  social  col- 
lapse. ("Can  black  people  In  the  UJ3.  ovm 
cars?"  was  one  typical  question  addressed  re- 
cently to  an  American) .  The  falseness  of  the 
Image  of  a  threatening  West  is  clear  to  any- 
one who  knows  about  prevaUing  Western  at- 
titudes toward  military  budgets  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  However.  In- 
ternally, It  helps  the  regime  to  exploit  the 
profound  emotions  of  patriotism  fca*  the 
loyalty  of  Its  subjects,  and  support  of  Its 
military  machine  and  expansionist  strata- 
gems. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  our  own  security  and 
be  able  to  divert  the  world's  resources  to 
more  productive  ends  than  armaments,  ue 
need  to  make  the  elimination  of  the  Soviet 
monopoly  of  information  a  priority  poUoy 
objective.  Only  if  the  Soviet  people  learn  the 
truth  will  they  be  able  to  activate  their  own 
social  energies  and  put  their  rulere  tinder  the 
constraint  of  their  opinion  and  will,  as  we  do 
oure.  Only  then  will  our  negotiated  agree- 
ments have  a  solid  basis.  Instead  of  being 
subject  to  the  risks  of  arbitrary  changes  of 
mind  or  hidden  Intentions  of  uncontroUed 
leaders. 

Do  you  have  the  practical  means  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events  In  that  direc- 
tion? Definitely  yes.  We  are  convinced  tbat 
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our  communications  technology  Is  sufficiently 
advanced,  or  can  be  developed,  to  penetrate 
the  regime's  Information  monopoly  on  a  more 
effective  scale  than  has  been  the  case  so  far. 
Furthermore,  with  some  degree  of  imagina- 
tion. It  should  be  possible  to  tie  our  various 
economic  and  other  concessions  effectively  to 
concrete  Soviet  counterconcessions  that 
would  provide  for  a  free  and  unrestricted 
travel  of  people  in  both  directions,  and  for  a 
free  flow  of  information.  WhUe  some  may  ob- 
ject to  this  as  interference  in  Soviet  domestic 
affairs,  we  believe  that  it  ts  a  legitimate  inter- 
ference since  it  promotes  world  peace  as  weU 
as  hvunan  rights. 

Unless  the  connection  between  the  domes- 
tic regime  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  secu- 
rity is  clearly  understood,  the  warnings 
addressed  to  us  by  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
dissident  Soviet  physicist  and  perceptive 
political  analyst,  will  have  been  in  vain: 

"Detente  without  democratization,  detente 
in  which  the  West  In  effect  accepts  the 
Soviet  rules  of  the  game,  would  be  dangerous. 
It  would  not  really  solve  any  of  the  world's 
problems  and  would  simply  mean  capitulat- 
ing in  the  face  of  real  or  exaggerated  Soviet 
power  ...  As  a  result,  the  world  would  be- 
con-.e  helpless  before  this  uncontroUed  bu- 
reaucratic machine  ...  It  would  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  world  as  a  whole." 

We  count  on  you  to  vise  the  Influence  of 
y-ii;r  office  to  counter  these  dangere  by  prac- 
tical political  and  legislative  measures.  In 
this  Instance,  our  traditional  sense  of  de- 
cency and  human  solidarity  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  our  most  selfish  interest  in  peace 
and  security.  And  even  though  tangible  re- 
sults may  not  be  within  immediate  reach, 
they  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  us  that 
they  ought  to  be  p\:rsued  steadUy,  consist- 
ently, and  relentlessly  until  they  are 
reached. 
Thank  you. 

Professor  Vaclav  Houssovskt. 

Chairman. 

Professor  Howard  Brogan. 

Vice-chairman. 

Professor  Laszlo  Tikos, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE RONALD  SARASIN 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONhTECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  in  these  difficult  times  an  eztra- 
ordinary  effort  must  be  made  to  restore 
pubUc  confldence  in  government.  The 
people  must  know  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  their  elected  leaders  abide  by  the 
highest  standards  of  integrity  and  citi- 
zenship. I  am  therefore  reporting  to  you, 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  to  the 
general  pubUc,  the  Information  con- 
tained in  my  1973  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn. 

I  filed  a  joint  return  with  my  wife, 
Marjorie,  who  was  emplojred  for  a  por- 
tion of  1973  as  a  teacher.  Total  income 
received  by  us  from  wages  and  salaries 
during  1973  was  $41,355.  based  oa  con- 
gressional salary  payments  of  $38,722 — 
eleven-twelfths  of  $42,600.  This  was  aug- 
mented by  dividend  and  Interest  income 
of  $396  and  reduced  by  a  net  loss  of  $476 
for  a  total  on  hne  13  of  form  1040  of 
$41,275. 

The  net  loss  of  $476  Is  the  difference 
between  $14,936  recelv«d  from  the  law 
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firm  from  which  I  resigned  prior  to  tak- 
ing my  seat  In  Congress,  representing 
final  payment  for  services  rendered  prior 
to  1973,  and  a  loss  of  ^15,112  as  a  part- 
ner in  a  real  estate  venture  entered  Into 
prior  to  my  electicm  to  Congress. 

My  deductible  congressional  expenses 
exceeded  the  amount  I  was  reimbursed 
by  $4,421.  reducing  my  adjusted  gross 
income  $36,854.  There  were  $8,465  in 
Itemized  deductions,  such  as  taxes  and 
mortgage  Interest  payments  on  my  Con- 
necticut home,  and  standard  exemptions 
totaling  $2,250  for  my  wife,  myself  and 
one  dependent  child,  age  11.  This  made 
my  taxable  Income  $26,139,  on  which  I 
paid  Federal  income  tax  of  $7,270. 

As  required  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  I  have 
filed  a  statement  of  financial  interests 
and  associations  with  that  committee 
prior  to  April  30,  1974,  and  Included  a 
complete  copy  of  my  1973  Federal  In- 
come tax  return  even  though  filing  of 
such  tax  returns  is  not  required. 

A  copy  of  the  applicable  sections  of  our 
1973  tax  retmn  follows: 
1973  UJ5.  iNDiviDDAi,  Income  Tax  Retxtin — 
(Form    1040) 

Kune  (If  JoUit  return,  give  first  names  and 
Initials  of  both)  Ronald  A.  and  Marjorle  O. 
Saras  In. 

Present  home  address  (Number  and  street. 
Including  apartment  number,  or  rural  route) 
155  Munson  Road. 

City,  town  or  post  office.  State  and  Zip 
code:  Beacon  Palls,  Connecticut  08403. 

County  of  Residence:  New  Haven. 

Occupation:  Yours:  Oongmwiman — 
Spouse;  Teacher. 

FUlng  Status — check  only  one:  2.  Married 
filing  Joint  ret\im  (even  if  only  one  had  In- 
come) . 

Exemptions:  8a.  Yourself:  b.  Spouse;  C. 
Michael  (son). 

8.  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Check  z  If  you  wish  to  designate  $1  of  your 
taxes  for  this  fund.  If  Joint  return  check  x 
If  spousA  wishes  to  designate  91. 

Note:   This  wm  not  Increase  your  tax  or 
reduce  your  refund.  See  note  below  (Italics) . 
nrcoics 

9.  Wages,  salartes.  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee oompepaatlon.  HljSM. 

10a.  Dividends:  $676.  10b.  Lea*  exclusion 
t200.  balance:  $376. 

11.  Interest  income:  $20. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  interest   (from  line  38):    (—$476). 

13.  Total  (add  Unes  9.  10c,  11  and  12) : 
$41,375. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income  (such  as  "sick 
pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  43) : 
$4,421. 

15.  Subtract  Une  14  from  line  13  (adjusted 
gross  mcome) :  $36,864. 

TAX,    FAT1CI3TTS    AlfD    CBBIITS 

16.  Tax.  check  If  from:  x  Tax  Sate  Sched- 
ule X.Y,  or  Z:  $6,430. 

19.  Other  taxes  (from  line  61) :  $840. 

20.  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19)  :  $7,270. 
21a.   Total   Federal    Income   tax   withheld 

(attach  Forms  W-2,  or  W-2P  to  front) :  $11.- 
151. 

32.  Total  (add  Unes  21a.  b,  c.  and  d)  ■■ 
$ll.lfl. 

MAtAiKim  mm  oa  bssttmi) 

34.  If  Itne  22  Is  larger  than  line  30,  enter 
•mount  Overpaid:  $8,881. 

2$.  Amount  of  line  34  to  be  Refunded  To 
You:  $3,881. 

Note:  1973  Presfclentlal  Bectlon  Campaign 
Wa»A  DMtgnste.-— Cb*ck  x  U  you  did  not  des- 
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Ignate  $1  of  your  taxes  on  your  1972  return, 
but  now  wish  to  do  so.  If  Joint  return,  check 
X  If  spotise  did  not  designate  on  1973  retxirn 
but  now  wishes  to  do  so. 

Preparer's  signature  (other  than  tax- 
payer) :  Donald  L.  Perlroth,  OPA,  3405  Whit- 
ney Avenue.  Hamden,  Connecticut  06518. 

PAXT   I.  n«COMK  OTRVB  THAN   WACKS.    DIVIOKNOS 
AND  INTXaBST 

38.  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C) :  $14,636. 

31.  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties, 
partnerships,  estates  or  trusts  etc.  (attach- 
Schedule  E)  :   ($16,112). 

38.  Total  (add  lines  28,  2S.  30,  31.  32,  33.  34, 
35.  36.  and  37).  Enter  here  and  on  line  12: 
(-$476). 

PAST  U.   ASJUSTMKNTS   TO  IMCOICZ 

41.  Employee  buxlneaB  expense  (attach 
Form  2106  or  statement),  $4,431. 

43.  Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39.  40,  41, 
and  43) .  ICnter  here  and  on  line  14:  $4,421. 

PART   ni.   TAX  COMPtTTATION 

44.  Adjusted  gross  Income  (from  Une  15) : 
$36,854. 

45a.  If  you  Itemize  deductions,  enter  tottU 
from  Schedule  A,  line  41  and  attach  Sched- 
ule A,  line  41  and  attach  Schedule  A.  (b)  If 
you  do  not  Itemize  deductions,  enter  15<^c  of 
lloe  44.  but  do  not  enter  more  than  $2,000. 
($1,000  If  line  3  checked)  :  $8,465. 

46.  Subtract  line  45  from  line  44;  $28,389. 

47.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7  by  $750:  $2,250. 

48.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  47  from 
Une  46:  $26,139. 

PAST  V.   OTHXS  TAXXS 

55.  Self -employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE) :  $840. 

61.  Total  (add  Unes  55,  56.  57,  58,  59  and 
60).  Enter  here  and  on  line  19:  $640. 

Under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  cam- 
paign funds  are  made  by  the  Sarasln  Con- 
gress Committee,  Waldo  Roblson,  treasurer. 
Post  Office  Box  566,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 
06701.  That  committee  filed  its  own  Income 
tax  returns  for  1973,  and  showed  no  taxable 
income  and,  therefore,  no  income  tax  due. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  NAMED  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMUNITY 


HON.  UNDY  BOGGS 

or   LOTTXSIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  officially 
designated  a  Bicentennial  Community  by 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  laud  the 
diligent  efforts  exerted  by  Mrs.  Vema 
Landrleu,  chairwoman  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Bicentennial  C(xiunlssion,  and  wife 
of  our  illustrious  mayor,  Moon  Landrleu. 
Without  her  hard  work,  this  honor  would 
certainly  have  been  much  longer  in 
coining. 

Mrs.  Landrleu  has  chaired  the  New  Or- 
leans committee  since  its  inception  in 
January  when  the  mayor  organized  it  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  New  Orieans' 
Bicentennial  festivities.  At  the  time  of 
her  appointment  to  the  chair  of  the  com- 
mission. Mayor  Landrleu  said  he  desig- 
nated his  wife  because  of  the  organiza- 


tional talent£  she  has  exhibited  each 
morning  by  successfully  getting  all  nine 
Landrleu  children  to  school  on  time.  Ob- 
viously, the  mayor  knows  how  to  choose 
his  chairpeople. 

Although  Louisiana  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies — the 
Louisiana  Purchase  not  having  occurred 
until  1803 — the  city  of  New  Orleans  was 
nevertheless  an  integral  part  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  activity.  Prom  1776  to  1785, 
Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  served  as  the 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory. He  assisted  American  agents  in  New 
Orleans  by  supplying  arms,  ammunition 
and  gunpowder.  In  addition,  in  1779,  he 
was  Instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the 
British  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
again  at  the  captures  of  Natchez  that 
same  year,  and  Mobile  in  the  year 
following. 

According  to  the  esteemed  historian 
and  chronicler  of  New  Orleans'  rich  past, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  (Pie)  Dufour.  Governor 
Galvez  had  among  his  troops  over  100 
black  soldiers  fighting  in  support  of  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

The  territorial  governor  also  helped  to 
protect  colonial  shipping  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  by  giving  his  assistance  to 
the  Americans  while  at  the  same  time, 
guarding  against  a  British  attack. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Revolutionary 
spirit  Infected  the  Louisiana  settlement 
despite  its  status  as  a  foreign  territory. 
By  aiding  American  activity  in  these 
ways,  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  con- 
tributed its  own  footnote  to  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KARL  WEBER^A  MAN 
OP  MANY  TALENTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAUrOXNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  month  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  College  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  will  honor 
Karl  Rowland  Weber  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  teaching  profession. 

Professor  Weber  has  long  been  Harbor 
College  Chapter  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  and  repre- 
sentative on  the  District  Federaion  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  He  has  been  a  dedicated 
leader  of  his  local  union,  working  tire- 
lessly and  effectively  for  many  years  to 
Improve  working  conditions  for  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  man'i 
career  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
others. 

Prior  to  entering  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, Karl  Weber  led  a  varied  and  tater- 
estlng  life.  After  graduating  from  high 
school,  during  which  he  served  m  the 
Massachusetts  National  Ouard,  Profes- 
sor Weber  attended  business  college.  In 
1928,  Karl  moved  to  the  west  coaat 
where  we  worked  as  a  roustabout  and  a 
teamster.  He  next  went  to  sea  with  the 
Tacoma  Orient  line,  and  later  with  the 
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United  States  Line  salUng  out  of  New 

Yoik. 

Karl  Weber's  next  career  was  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  Navy  Department. 
Agriculture  Department,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  War  Labor  Board,  and  many  oth- 
er agencies,  where  he  used  his  excellent 
shorthand  skills. 

Mr.  Weber  joined  the  Navy  In  1943, 
and  served  with  distinction  In  the  Pa- 
cific first  with  the  Seabees  and  later 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Nimltz  on  Guam. 

Upon  leaving  the  service,  Karl  at- 
tended Lewis  and  Clark  College  under  the 
OI  bill.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  1948;  his  master  of  arte 
degree  in  1950  from  Stanford  University; 
and  13  years  later.  Karl  Weber  added  to 
his  academic  achievements  with  a  mas- 
ters of  business  administration  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Karl  began  his  teaching  career  in  1952 
at  the  age  of  43,  and  his  first  assignment 
was  at  Dana  Junior  High  School  in  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

Professor  Weber  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Business  Department  of  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor College,  located  In  Wilmington,  in 
1956.  During  his  18  years  at  Harbor  Col- 
lege, he  also  taught  night  school  and 
summer  school  and  made  three  trips  to 
Europe  to  continue  his  educational  pur- 
suits. 

B:arl  Weber  may  be  retiring  from  his 
professorship  at  Harbor  College,  but  he 
does  not  mtend  to  leave  the  teaching  pro- 
fession entirely.  He  looks  forward  to  sub- 
stitute teaching — and  maybe  starting  yet 
another  new  career. 

Karl  Weber  has.  Indeed,  enjoyed  a  rich 
and  full  life,  which  he  has  shared  with  his 
dedicated  wife,  Beth,  and  their  three 
children,  John,  Jay,  and  Maiyanne. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  College  Chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers — and 
all  of  Karl  Weber's  many  friends — In 
honoring  him  and  wishing  him  the  best  In 
the  years  ahead. 
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ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  U.N.  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


NATIONAL  DAY  FOR  HUMILIATION 
AND  PASTING 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NSW  jixsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Hunt 
and  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  sharing 
the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist 
Church  In  Thorofare,  N.J.,  on  April  30, 
1974.  St.  Paul's  Is  a  small  Methodist 
Church— Pastor  Stuart  McKenzie  Is 
truly  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  Lord  and 
doing  an  excellent  Job.  We  scwnetlmes 
lose  the  real  perspective  of  life  by  falling 
to  observe  specific  occasions  for  prayer 
and  It  Is  my  fervant  hope  that  in  1975 
we  wOI  have  a  national  observance  of 
this  day  spearheaded  by  our  country's 
leaders. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  we  commemorated  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Israeli  independence. 

This  tnily  meaningful  milestone  is  a 
shining  tribute  to  those  valiant  men  and 
women  who  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  left  the  persecution  and  dis- 
placement of  Europe  to  establish  a  Jew- 
ish state  in  the  Promised  Land. 

The  distinguished  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  is  one  of  a  suffering  and 
wandering  group,  yearning  for  freedom 
and  peace  in  a  land  promised  to  them 
by  God.  This  wonderful  dream  became 
a  reality  after  centuries  of  perseverance 
in  foreign  lands,  when  in  1948  David 
Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  those  days,  Israel  has  grown  to 
become  a  true  example  of  the  ac- 
complishments and  great  progress  that 
can  be  made  by  patriotic  energetic  people 
proud  of  their  country  and  their  heritage. 

Mention  of  David  Ben-Gurlon's  name 
brings  to  mind  the  deep  sadness  experi- 
enced by  all  men  and  women  who 
mourned  his  death  last  year.  He  was  a 
patriot  who  loved  freedom  and  worked 
long  and  diligent  years  to  help  bring  his 
beloved  country  to  great  stature. 

Truly,  Ben-Gurion  and  his  comrades 
have  provided  generations  of  Israelis  to 
follow  them  with  a  strong  foimdatlon 
of  ideals  smd  accomplishments  on  which 
to  hicrease  the  greatness  of  their  small 
nation. 

Since  nationhood,  thousands  of  acres 
of  swamps  and  deserts,  marshes  and 
eroded  hills  have  beai  claimed  and  made 
to  bloom  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  ad- 
versary. Israel's  QNP  has  Increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8  to  14  percent  in  re- 
cent yeass  and  the  nation's  exports  ex- 
ceed $2  billion.  From  small  villages,  large 
cities  have  risen.  The  suffering  and  dis- 
placement of  centuries  of  unfriendly 
exile  in  foreign  coimtries  have  been 
transformed  Into  a  strong  national  char- 
acter of  unity. 

Having  come  this  far,  the  people  of 
Israel  need  no  further  self -justification. 
Their  only  need  now  is  peace.  We  all 
mourn  with  Israel  the  needless  loss  of 
life  and  awful  destruction  that  are  part 
of  war.  As  Americans  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  partnership  of  common  Inter- 
ests and  objectives  with  the  Israelis. 

To  seek  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  continue  to  support  Israel's  deterrent 
strength,  I  have  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  to  insure  the  Is- 
raelis of  the  supplies  they  need  to  main- 
tain their  securt^. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  a  dark 
cloud  still  hangs  over  Israel  on  such  a 
Jubilant  day  as  the  anniversary  of  Is- 
raeli Independence.  It  is  my  profound 
hope  that  at  long  last  peace  will  come  to 
the  Middle  East  and  the  2.5  million  peo- 
ple of  Israel  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  achievements. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  FRAEER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  general  debate  during  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  New  York,  Secretary- 
General  Waldheim  stressed  the  need  for 
assistance  to  the  countries  hardest  hit 
by  the  steep  rise  in  oil  prices.  The  World 
Bank  liste  those  countries:  Bangladesh, 
Bolivia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Kenya,  Mali, 
Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  Sudan,  Tanzania. 
Uganda  and  Zaire. 

The  Secretary  General  further  stated 
that  another  imperative  was  that  de- 
veloping coimtries  earn  better  returns 
on  their  commodities  so  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  for  their  imports.  Hence,  the 
Secretary  General  urged  that  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly 
make  a  renewed  effort,  "in  the  interests 
of  both  productog  and  consummg  na- 
tions." 

His  closhig  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

If  we  have  begun  to  face  up  to  the  most 
urgent  needs,  and  if  wo  have  made  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  foUow  up  what  has 
been  done  here,  then  this  session  will  in- 
deed prove  to  have  been  a  turning  point  in 
world  affairs. 

I    insert    Secretary    General    Wald- 
heim's  statement  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety: 
Text  of  Statxmikt  by  SEcaxTAXT  Oknzxal 

KtT«T   Waldheim   at   Closing   of   QsNxaAL 

DSBATK    IN     GENXRAL    ASSEMBLY 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  conducted  a  debate  of  remark- 
able scope  and  depth  on  the  most  pressing 
and  fateful  issues  of  our  time.  The  high 
level  of  representation  In  the  Special  Ses- 
sion has  been  matched  by  the  quality  and 
substance  of  the  interventions.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  Special  Session 
is  an  unprecedented  event,  not  only  for 
the  United  Nations  but  for  the  world  cc«n- 
munlty. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  world  economic  situation  seen  from 
many  different  points  of  view  and  an  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  constructive  propos- 
als. No  one  has  any  Uluslons  about  the  dif- 
ficulties which  will  be  encountered,  or  the 
efforts  which  must  be  made  to  combine  and 
shape  these  proposals  Into  agreed  policies 
and  plans  of  action,  which  wm  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  world  economic  order. 

All  over  the  world,  the  proceedings  of  thU 
special  session  have  been  foUowed  with  ei- 
traonllnary  interest.  The  world  expects,  and 
anxiously  awaits,  the  fliet  concrete  atepe 
which  tills  aaeemhly  wlU  take  to  deal  wltb 
the  emergency  sltnaUon  which.  In  one  way 
or  another,  now  faces  an  naUoos.  Tlie  anx- 
iety and  expectation  of  tlie  world  community 
is  heightened  by  the  imdoubted  fact  tbat. 
quite  apart  from  the  medium  and  long-tmn 
problems  which  confront  us,  the  fate  of 
mllllODS  of  people  may  well  depend,  within 
the  next  few  months,  on  what  this  special 
seaslon  does,  or  does  not  do. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  tbe 
perapecttvee  at  different  nattona  or  groups 
of  nations  vazy  anormoasly.  Certainly  ttw 
obeeiiatton  has  been  amply  borne  out  by 
the  genttal  debate.  But  the  debate  bas  alao, 
and  pertiaps  more  slgnlfloantly,  dKDonatra- 
ted  a  striking  degree  of  agreement  among 
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mflmber  states  on  a  number  of  Important 
aspects  o(  the  problem  before  the  assembly. 
CleajTly,  the  debate  hag  provided  the  sub- 
stance for  a  process  of  negotiation.  Co-or- 
dination and  harmonization  which  will  en- 
dure beyond  the  week  of  the  special  seaslon 
remains  to  us. 

At  this  stage  In  the  work  of  the  debate 
with  the  closest  attention,  I  feU  that  a  sum- 
mary of  my  main  impressions  might  be 
helpful  In  formulating  the  decisions  which 
are  necessary  both  for  immediate  action  and 
for  continuing  expeditiously  the  vital  work 
which  this  session  has  Initiated.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  are  made  with  full  re- 
spect for  tbe  poeitlons  of  member  govem- 
mente  as  stated  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  In  full  respect  for  the  positions  of 
member  governments  as  stated  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  In  full  cognizance  of 
the  strenuous  efTorte  being  made  in  the  ad 
hoc  committee  to  formulate  a  declaration 
of  principles  and  a  programme  of  action. 

Plrst,  no  one  coxild  have  failed  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  range,  the  relevance  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  general  debate.  Illustrat- 
ing dramatically  the  undeniable  Interdepen- 
dence of  the  many  Issues  which  must  be 
tackled  In  the  evolution  of  a  new  world 
economic  order.  It  la  Imperative  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  which  this  debate  has 
generated  and  to  agree  on  tbe  prlndplee 
which  will  give  It  direction. 

Second,  it  Is  imperative  to  provide  now 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  those  mem- 
ber states  placed  In  the  greatest  Jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  recent  violent  economic 
changes  and  great  natural  disasters.  Indi- 
vidual member  states  and  groups  of  states 
have  undertaken  steps  bilaterally,  collec- 
tively, and  through  international  organiza- 
tions to  meet  some  of  these  needs.  The  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  system  are  also  striving  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help.  However,  all  these  efforte 
are  not  enough.  A  potentially  disastrous  gap 
continues  to  exist  between  minimum  needs 
and  the  resources  so  far  made  available  to 
meet  those  needs.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
take  steps  to  mobilize  greater  resources  be- 
fore the  special  session  ends. 

Third.  It  Is  Imperative  to  effect  tbe  speedy 
transfer  of  the  necessary  assistance  to  thoae 
member  states  most  In  need,  and  also  to 
make  arrangemente  to  monitor  continuously 
future  needs  and  responses  to  those  needs 
from  the  world  community.  The  United  Na- 
tions system  stands  ready  to  act  as  catalyst 
and  clearing-house  for  everyones  efforts,  and 
would  be  willing  to  act  In  whatever  manner 
and  through  whatever  mechanisms  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  decide.  I  wish  to  empha- 
sise that  any  arrangemente  made  by  the 
United  Nations  system  would  be  comple- 
mentary to  thoee  made  by  indivldtial  mem- 
ber states  and  groups  of  states. 

Fourth,  It  is  Imperative  to  recognize  that 
the  developing  countries  must  earn  more  to 
pay  for  their  importe,  and  that  they  still  de- 
pend on  commodities  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  export  earnings.  To  the  extent  that 
progress  could  be  made  on  this  basic  prob- 
lem, progress  could  be  made  in  ameliorating 
the  acute  financial  crisis  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred.  In  the  past,  international  ef- 
forte have  failed  to  produce  significant  over- 
all resulte  In  the  field  of  commodity  agree- 
menta.  Today,  however,  and  more  than  ever 
before,  it  Is  In  the  Intereste  of  both  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  to  Initiate, 
during  this  special  session,  action  which  will 
lead  to  the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  It  Is  Imperative,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  momentum  generated  by 
this  special  session  should  be  maintained. 
The  basic  problems  so  courageously  and 
constructively  faced  by  this  assembly  will 
Increase  in  the  sooner  realistic  Intamatlonal 
policies  can  be  established  and  effective  ac- 
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tlon  taken  to  implement  those  policies,  the 
sooner  It  will  be  i>ossible  to  move  from  our 
present  dangerously  defensive  position  to 
one  where  bold  and  positive  action  can  be 
taken  to  establish  a  new  economic  and  so- 
cial order  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  mankind. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  special  session, 
some  relatively  simple  and  effective  arrange- 
mente must  be  made  to  ensiire  continuity 
and  follow-up. 

The  administrative  committee  on  co-ordi- 
nation, which  consiste  of  the  beads  of  all  the 
agencies,  organizations  and  programmes  of 
the  United  Nations  system,  met  here  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  last  week.  The 
members  of  this  committee,  including  the 
heads  of  the  International  Monetery  Fund, 
asked  me  to  Inform  this  assembly  of  their 
reaidlness  to  make  available  Immediately  the 
services  of  their  Institutions  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate and  support  any  action  within  their 
competence  that  may  be  taken  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Recent  experience  has  shown 
the  usefulness  of  the  United  Nations  system 
In  focussing  many  forms  of  assistance  to  the 
maximum  effect  In  dealing  with  a  critical 
situation. 

I  believe  that  this  special  session  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  truly  historic  meeting. 
My  main  concern,  which  I  know  is  shared 
by  all  of  the  distinguished  representatives  In 
this  hall,  U  to  get  the  maximum  of  agree- 
ment, the  maximum  of  effective  decisions, 
out  of  the  few  days  of  the  session  that  re- 
main. If  upon  the  adjournment  of  this  ses- 
sion we  know  where  we  are  going,  if  we  have 
begun  to  face  up  to  the  most  urgent  needs, 
and  If  we  have  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
mente to  follow  up  what  has  been  done 
here,  then  this  session  will  Indeed  prove  to 
have  been  a  turning  jjolnt  In  world  affairs. 


May  6,  197 U 


COUNTY  AGENT'S  COLUMN 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    CEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday  evening  in  Hahira,  Ga., 
while  vlslttng  with  some  good  people  In 
my  district,  one  of  my  fine  constituents, 
Gary  Hancock  of  Cook  County.  Qa., 
handed  me  a  column  written  by  the  Cook 
County  agent,  Walt  Smith,  who  Is  also  a 
close  friend  of  mine.  In  these  days  of 
Increasing  prices,  I  continue  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  in  a  squeeze  unlike 
anything  they  have  ever  seen  before,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  each  Member 
take  about  30  seconds  and  read  this  little 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Adel  News 
on  May  1, 1974. 

The  article  follows : 

CotTNTT  Acnrr's  Column 
(By  Walt  Smith) 

"ThaUll  be  $6.80,  please,"  the  store  keeper 
said  to  the  lady.  The  items  purchased  were 
five  packs  of  cigarettes.  Pepsi-colas  and  as- 
sorted goodies  for  snacks.  "My  food  Is  high." 
replied  the  lady.  BUl  Smith  related  this  real 
happening  to  me. 

BUI'S  reply.  "Get  your  chicken  coops,  and 
come  to  my  potiltry  farm.  I  am  cleaning  out 
soma  "layed-out"  hena.  I'll  aeU  you  sixty- 
eight  of  these  birds  for  your  $41,801"  "I  don't 
beUeve   It,"   the  lady  replied. 

BUI  advised  her  to  bring  someone  to 
help  her,  because  she  could  not  hant^i^^  ■ 
crate  of  chickens  by  herself.  The  hens  aver- 
erage  8i)  pounds  each. 


I  guess  I  ought  to  editorialize  a  bit  about 
the  above  true  happening,  but  what  can  I 
say  that  wUl  add  Impact  to  the  incident. 
Is  Bill  Smith  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  food?  BUl  paid  60  or  70  cents  for  the  day 
old  chick,  he  sold  her  for  a  dime,  or  less 
than  three  cente  per  pound. 

How  In  the  name  of  common  sense  caa 
BUl  keep  on  feeding  us  for  the  amount  at 
money  he  receives  for  his  producte?  Yes, 
him  and  all  the  others  like  him.  Pood  is  high, 
but  so  Is  everything  else.  Com  and  wheat  an 
cheaper  than  a  year  ago.  Is  bread  cheaper? 

Must  we  bankrupt  all  our  farmers  befcis 
we  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall?  Hogi 
and  cows  are  selling  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  One  simple  question,  who  Is 
subsidizing  whom? 


THE  183D  ANNIVEFISARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MAasACHTjsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marked  the  183d  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Polish  Constitution. 
Following,  as  It  did,  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  American  Constitution,  which  waa 
adopted  in  1789,  the  1791  Polish  Consti- 
tution gave  another  great  people  the  in- 
spiration and  the  vehicle  with  which  to 
continue  the  Poles'  centuries  long  fight 
for  national  expression  and  autonomy, 
Just  as  the  American  Constitution  helped 
firmly  cement  the  Union  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States. 

The  words  of  the  Polish  Craistltutlcai 
are  wortiiy  of  note.  Democracy  in  Poland 
was  guaranteed  in  the  following  passage: 

Ail  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  Ite  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Stete.  the  civil  Uberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  evident  to  me  that 
our  two  great  peoples,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Constitutions  which  were  devised  by 
their  citizens  to  preserve  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all,  were  Inspired  by  similar 
philosophies.  I  feel  that  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  should  commemo- 
rate the  resemblances  of  these  two  docu- 
ments and  that  we  should  thank  God  for 
His  benevolence  in  allowing  ours  to 
flourish  and  remain  strong.  The  Poles  of 
the  18th  century  were  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  long.  The  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795  put  an  end  for  many 
years  to  the  concept  of  a  united,  demo- 
cratic Poland. 

The  United  States  was  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  Influx  of  Polish  refugees 
then  and  in  the  years  that  followed.  They 
constitute  a  hardy,  freedom  loving  stock 
that  has  given  strength  and  durability 
to  our  American  character.  As  we  cele* 
brate  the  ratification  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  let  us  also  remember 
her  sons  and  daughters  who  came  to  thli 
country  and  took  up  Its  Ideals  and  free- 
doms for  their  own.  Their  contributions 
to  our  heritage  stand  as  a  tribute  both  to 
their  race  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  democracy  that  the  Polish  natloQ 
proclaimed  so  glorlourfy  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791. 


May  6,  197J, 


ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SECUR- 
ITY ACT  OF   1974 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OF  DELAWABK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974 — 
H.R.  8193 — ^wlll  be  before  the  House  this 
week.  This  bill  would  require  that  20  to 
30  percent  of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried 
in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  bill  is  poorly  drawn  and  has 
drawn  unanimous  disapproved  from  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
asked  for  its  view:  Commerce,  Treasury, 
State,  Interior,  and  Defense.  Two  of  the 
best  communications  I  have  received  are 
from  Kenneth  Rush,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  and  William  Simon,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  I  com- 
mend their  analysis  to  my  colleagues: 

The  text  of  the  two  letters  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  I,  1974. 
Hon.  PauMX  8.  dtt  Pomt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  on  Pont:  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  personal  views  to 
tbe  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HB.  8193  which  if  enacted  Into  law  would 
have  adverse  repercussions  In  a  number  of 
foreign  policy  areas. 

First,  an  extension  of  U.S.  cargo  preference 
to  commercial  cargoes,  such  as  petroleum 
Imports,  would  be  an  undesirable  deviation 
from  U.S.  shipping  and  overaU  foreign  eco- 
nomic poUcy.  UntU  now.  United  States  for- 
eign economic  poUclee  have  been  directed 
towards  ^e  maintenance  and  encouragement 
of  open  markete  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis,  which  we  believe  best  serve  the  de- 
vtfopment  of  both  U.S.  and  world  trade  and 
•oonomlc  growth.  ThaM  policies  apply  to  a 
«ld*  range  of  wionomtn  matten.  of  which 
■hipping  Is  one  of  the  more  Important. 

This  baslo  approMih  la  retteoted  In  our  many 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation 
treaties  with  other  countries,  and  qwclflcaUy 
In  the  most-favored  nation  or  national 
treatment  clauses  customarily  included  In 
these  treaties.  Such  clauses  usuaUy  vpply 
to  shipping,  and  require  that  we  grant  the 
■ame  treatment  in  the  carriage  of  commer- 
cial cargoes  to  tbe  shipping  lines  of  the  treaty 
partner  as  we  provide  for  our  own  lines.  In 
exchange,  our  shipping  lines  similarly  are 
entitled  to  equal  access  to  the  commercial 
cargoes  of  the  respective  treaty  partner. 
United  States  adoption  of  carg^  preference 
for  commercial  cargoes,  for  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
would  be  contrary  to  these  treaty  provisions. 
Such  a  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
oould  not  help  but  damage  the  attainment 
of  UjS.  objectives  In  a  wide  range  of  Inter- 
national economic  matters.  Including  the 
protection  of  our  own  shipping  lines  threat- 
ened by  foreign  government  cargo  preference 
measiues. 

Second,  UJS.  cargo  preference  for  oU  im- 
porte would  encourage  the  ad(^tlon  of  sim- 
ilar measures  by  other  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly by  oil  exporting  oonntrlM.  At  the 
present  time  much  of  our  imported  petro- 
leum Is  carried  by  ships  of  aUled  or  friendly 
countrlee.  As  other  oountrles  adc^ted  cargo 
preference  veqvlrsmanta  It  would  mean  the 
ooDSoUdatlon  by  the  same  countrlee  of  con- 
trol of  both  the  source  and  the  transport 
of  a  larg*  part  of  our  oU  Importe.  It  would 
■iM  mean  leaa  fleHMllty  In  tb*  lue  of  tank- 
•n  on  a  world-wide  basis  and  specUcaUy 
•a  the  transport  of  petroleum  to  the  United 
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states.  These  consequences  would  constitute 
a  deterioration  in  the  conditions  of  avaU- 
ablUty  and  security  of  supply  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  for  the  United 
states. 

Third,  the  adoption  of  cargo  preference 
legislation,  applicable  to  commercial  cargoes, 
would  be  viewed  by  a  number  of  our  NATO 
allies  as  directly  detrimental  to  their  ship- 
ping Intereste  and  would  therefore  adversely 
affect  our  relations  with  those  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  above  foreign  policy 
reasons  for  opposition  to  H.R.  8193,  there 
are  a  number  of  prlmarUy  economic  rea- 
sons which  have  been  already  cited  by  other 
Administration  spokesmen,  and  which  I  will 
not  repeat  here. 

I  might  Just  add,  however,  that  cargo  pref- 
erence Is,  in  comparison  to  direct  subsidy, 
an  Inefllclent  and  cumbersome  means  for 
promoting  the  merchant  marine.  In  the  case 
of  cargo  preference  for  oU  Imports,  it  would 
mean  Increased  tenker  coste.  reduction  in 
the  fiexlbUlty  In  the  use  of  tankers,  and 
reduced  Incentives  for  VS.  ahlp  operators 
to  be  competitive  in  world  marketa.  We  con- 
sider that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  provides  the  best  mechanism 
for  promoting  the  bulk  cargo  carrying  seg- 
ment of  the  UjS.  merchant  marine. 

I  would  hope  that  these  vlewpolnte  may 
help  your  colleagues  In  Congress  to  appre- 
ciate tbe  serious  foreign  policy  implications 
that  would  result  from  the  passage  of  HJl. 
8193. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Rttbh, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Ftdx&al  Enzkgt  OmcE, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  18.  1974. 
Hon.  Pierre  8.  du  Pont, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  dtt  Pont:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  asking  for  my  views  on  HJl.  8193.  I 
understand  that  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  already  voted 
out  the  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act 
of  1974,  HJl.  8193,  Which  would  require, 
starting  Immediately,  20%  of  all  crude  oil 
and  product  Importe  be  carried  on  U.S.  ships. 
This  percentage  wotild  increase  to  30% 
within  three  years.  I  oppoee  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  because  I  believe  it  (a)  runs 
counter  to  our  broad  economle  and  trade 
policies,  (b)  would  serloualy  worssa  our  cur- 
rent energy  shortages  and  Increase  petroleum 
coste  to  the  UjB.  consumer  while  (c)  m*xi"g 
It  more  difficult  over  the  long  term  to  Imple- 
ment Project  Independence.  I  want  to  de- 
scribe In  scnne  detaU  these  oonoems  and 
would  be  happy  to  rtisniiw  them  wtth  you 
further. 

First.  I  believe  this  legislation  violates  a 
fundamental  International  trading  policy 
which  our  country  has  long  embraced  calling 
for  the  free  movement  of  International  goods 
and  services.  If  this  BUI  Is  passed,  a  danger- 
ous and  disruptive  precedent  would  be  set. 
Other  Importing  nations  wotild  probably 
react  to  their  own,  creating  an  extremely 
Inflexible  tanker  market  and  hindering  world 
petroleum  trade  in  general.  This,  of  course, 
oould  spiU  over  Into  other  commercial  poli- 
cies countering  much  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  free  up  International  trade  these 
past  16  years.  To  date,  our  country  has  not 
established  cargo  preferences  ezoept  In  the 
area  of'govonment-owned  or  financed  car- 
goes, and  It  would  be  decidedly  unwise  to 
create  these  commercial  preferences  now. 

An  Immediate  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  reduce  the  supply  of  petroleuim 
available  to  the  country  simply  because  im- 
porte woiild  be  reduced  due  to  the  present 
unavaUabUlty  of  XJM.  ships.  The  legislation 
would  reduce  U.S.  Importers'  flezlblllty  In 
tbe  transport  of  crude  and  refined  petroleum 
Into  the  VS.  and  mean  some  crude  and  prod- 
ucte would  not  be  brought  Into  the  country. 
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The  potential  fcr  shortages  this  .summer  and 
next  winter  would  be  ir.creased.  T.xlav,  al- 
most half  of  our  petroleum  lmport.«;  crme 
into  the  country  as  refined  producte.  The 
availability  cf  these  products  is  uncertain 
because  It  dei>ends  on  parameters  that  are 
difficult  to  predict  such  as  foreign  demand 
which  is  affected  by  climate,  operational  re- 
finery capacity  and  other  factors.  In  this 
situation  importers  most  often  act  quickly  to 
obtain  their  supplies  when  avaUable  and  the 
Introduction  of  cargo  preference  would  cre- 
ate additional  difficulties  for  them.  Despite 
the  waiver  provision,  which  provides  for  the 
use  of  non-UjS.  shipping  If  sufficient  UjS. 
shipping  is  unavaUable,  we  would  end  up 
losing  some  Importe  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  either  getting  U.S.  ships  or  obtaining  a 
waiver  In  time  to  transport  it  into  the  U.S 

FlnaUy,  the  scarcity  of  US.  tankers  and 
the  fact  that  transport  coste  In  UjS.  ships  are 
greater  than  foreign  flag  vessels  would  In- 
crease the  price  of  Imports  and  Increase  tbe 
Infiatlonary  Impact  on  the  already  over- 
burdened VS.  consumer  who  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  higher  transportation  coste. 

I  believe  strongly  that  before  enacting 
legislation  of  this  sort,  we  should  carefttlly 
and  systematically  examine  ite  desirabUlty 
In  the  total  context  of  our  overaU  projected 
transportation  requlremente  associated  with 
Project  Indeptendence.  We  In  FEO  currently 
have  such  an  evaluative  effort  vinderway  and 
when  the  resiUte  of  these  studies  are  ready 
this  faU,  we  will  be  ready  to  submit  a  co- 
herent legislative  program.  Action  prior  to 
them  would  be  premature. 

FlnaUy,  I  believe  a  better  method  than 
cargo  preference  for  strengthening  the  UJS. 
Merchant  Marine  Is  our  current  mechanism 
of  providing  direct  construction  differential 
subsidies  to  bulk  carriers.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  1970  Act,  we  have  found  the  signifi- 
cant Increases  in  tanker  and  other  bulk  ves- 
sel construction  have  been  achieved  through 
this  method.  We  also  beUeve  this  progress 
will  continue  In  the  future  without  the  cargo 
preference  legislation  which  could  hinder 
our  progress  towards  Project  Independence 
and  other  national  energy  goals. 

I  have  also  expressed  In  writing  these 
polnte  to  Carl  Albert,  John  Rhodes,  and 
Leonor  Sullivan.  If  I  can  provide  you  addi- 
tional Information  on  these  issues,  I  shaU 
be  happy  to  do  so  by  phone  or  in  person, 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  E.  Simon, 

Administrator. 


"HANOI  JANE"— THE  RED'S  FRIEND 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  jexset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVISS 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
chapter  In  the  travels  of  Jane  Fonda  un- 
folded last  week  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
home-away-from-home  for  her,  her  hus- 
band, smd  baby.  Returning  to  her  adopted 
land,  the  one  she  has  come  to  love  and 
defend,  she  resorted  to  her  usual  rhet- 
oric, damning  the  United  States  for  what 
she  called  the  creation  and  financing  and 
commanding  of  a  "neocolonlal  adminis- 
tration in  South  Vietnam." 

The  Fonda  family  apparently  went  to 
North  Vietnam  to  make  a  movie  which 
ccmdemns  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment and  its  American  allies.  All  of  this 
Is  not  surprising  of  course.  What  is  sur- 
prising is  that  our  Government  continues 
to  let  her  continue,  with  complete  free- 
dom, these  treasonable  pronoimcements. 
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According  to  article  m,  section  3  of 
the  Constitution: 

Treason  *c»inst  Uie  Unlt«d  StAt«8.  sbJill 
con«iat  only  In  levying  War  against  them,  or 
In  adtkcrlng  to  tbelr  Enemies,  giving  tbem 
Aid  and  Oomfort.  No  Peraon  sball  be  oon- 
vtoted  of  Trrmnn  luUese  on  the  Testimony  ol 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act.  or  on 
Conleeslon  In  open  court. 

Needless  to  say  Mr.  Speaker,  she  has 

given  comfort  to  the  enemj'.  And  further, 
we  have  more  than  enough  witnesses  to 
attest  to  it. 

As  sick  as  I  am  over  Jane  Fonda  and 
her  antl-Ameiican  diatribes.  I  shall  con- 
tinue in  this  body  to  expose  her  to  all 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans. 
^  I  submit  for  the  Hxcoki)  the  following 
article  describing  her  latest  foray  Into 
North  Vietnam  as  printed  in  th« 
April  28,  1974.  edition  of  the  Washlnston 
Post; 
Jamx  Fokda  Hits  Vtrmo  States  Pkom  Hakoi 

HoKG  KoNC.  April  27. — American  actress 
Jane  Fonda  has  ctiarged  that  tbe  United 
Stat«s  has  created,  financed  and  is  com- 
nn»n/4iTig  a  "neo-colonlal  administration  In 
South  Vietnam. ■■ 

SOss  Fonda  levelled  the  charge  In  a  taped 
Interview  with  the  Nortii  Vietnam  News 
Agency,  which  dlqiatched  the  story  from 
Hanoi  todav. 

Accompanied  by  her  hiwband.  Tom  Hay- 
den,  on  a  tour  ol  the  poet-war  North  Viet- 
nam, atie  said :  "As  long  as  there  are  three 
na^  In  Vietnam,  and  particularly  two  flags 
in  the  South,  the  war  Is  not  over.  IT  there 
are  two  flags  in  the  South.  It  Is  not  because 
there  Is  a  clvU  war,  it  Is  becausB  the  U.S. 
haa  created,  financed  and  is  combandlng  a 
neo-ccrionlal  administration  In  the  south." 


MRS  MATILDA  M.  GA"SER 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  nxTNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  life  is  so  un- 
certain aiul  death  so  certain;  however, 
we  are  never  ready  to  give  up  our  loved 
ones.  On  April  22.  1974  Mrs.  Matilda  M 
QAyvr.  a  fine  Christian  wife  azid  mother 
and  Federal  employee  worktop  for  the 
Poet  Office  In  Zdgler,  m.  passed  away. 
Mn.  Oajer'i  husband.  Paul  OflQ^er,  is  my 
friend  and  valued  representatlTe  at  large 
In  charge  of  my  24th  Congresdonal  Dis- 
trict Office  in  Illinois.  Before  )otnln<  my 
staff.  Mr.  Oajrer  was  mayor  and  commls- 
lAxntT  at  publle  health  and  safety  for 
many  years  in  the  dty  of  Zeigler  and  his 
wife,  Mattlda.  was  one  of  thofe  sterling 
diarmcterB  i^  gave  Inspiration  and 
dedicatloo  to  her  husband,  hef  children, 
her  church  and  her  commualty.  Mrs. 
Gayer  wiD  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Zeig- 
ler cocununity  and  I  am  sure  fdl  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  Jofei  me  in 
expressing  deq?eet  sympathy  to  i<r.  Gay- 
er axKl  his  family  at  the  paaslni  of  Mrs. 
Gayer  at  the  relatively  young  m*  of  60 
from  cancer.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  fust  this 
wedc  we  have  passed  In  the  Ho4w  a  bill 
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to  ewicelerate  our  research  in  the  dread 
disease  of  cancer.  Let  us  hope  that  pre- 
venticHi  and  cure  can  be  found  before 
many  other  persons  such  as  Mrs.  Gayer 
are  taken  from  us.  Almost  1.000  persons 
die  every  day  from  this  dread  disease; 
therefore,  I  hope  and  pray  that  this 
plague  can  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Gasrer  was  gallant  to  the  end  but 
she  has  left  a  void  that  can  never  be 
filled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  order 
granted  me  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  eMlopted  by  Mayor  Kermlt  L. 
Beals  and  the  entire  city  council  of  the 
dty  of  Zeigler  and  attested  to  by  the  city 
clerk.  Geneva  Sdranko  that  I  wish 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  : 

RXSCLUnON 

WKereoM:  Matilda  M.  Oayer.  wife  of  Paul 
Oayer.  did  pttaa  away  AprU  22.  1974.  and. 

Whenaa:  Mrs.  Oayer  had  worked  for  the 
Poet  OtSoe  Department  for  several  yeara  and 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Oomxnnnity.  Mr.  Oayer  served  as  Commla- 
sk>z>er  of  Public  Health  and  Safety  for  14 
years  and  as  Mayor  4  years  for  the  City  of 
Zeigler,  now  therefore  be  It,  and  It  Is  hereby 

ll«soZoed  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Zeigler.  nilnots  that  It  be  spread  upon  the 
mlnutae  and  records  of  the  said  City  of 
Zeigler  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory  and  r»- 
q>ect  for  services  to  the  community.  Be  It 
further  resolved  that  the  City  Hall  be  closed 
from  10:30  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M.  AprU  25.  1974 
during  the  boui  of  the  funeral  and  burial. 

Issued  and  Recorded  this  23rd  Day  of 
AprU,  1974. 
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OIL  PROFITS  CONTINUE  TO  RISE— 
GULF  UP  76  PERCENT:  TEXACO 
UP  123  PERCENT;  OCCIDENTAL 
tJP  718  PERCENT;  STANDARD  OIL 
UP  92  PERCENT 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKES  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mx.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
11500,  the  bill  to  eradicate  surface  coal 
mining,  reoulres  the  coal  operator  to  re- 
store land  to  the  approximate  original 
contour.  In  the  Interim  enforcement  pro- 
gram it  permits  a  few  deviations,  under 
very  stringent  restrictions.  But  prac- 
tically no  deviations  are  allowed  after 
the  loQg-term  reclamation  regulations 
take  effect. 

In  a  burst  of  nature  worship  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  Druids,  the  spon- 
sors Insist  that  Uie  only  acceptable  con- 
figuration of  the  land  is  just  the  way 
weathering,  gravity,  erosion  and  other 
natural  forces  had  shaped  it  on  the  day 
before  It  was  mined.  There  are  no  devia- 
tions for  better  environmental  protec- 
tion or  for  agricultual  use. 

It  does  not  matter  if  the  land  before 
mining  was  a  rocky  slope  incapable  of 
supporting  any  crop.  It  does  not  matter 
If  the  mine  operator  wants  to  level  it, 
reshape  It  to  control  erosion  and  con- 
serve soil  and  water.  This  bill  would  tell 
the  mine  operator.  "Put  it  back  like  you 
found  it." 

Of  course,  the  logical  solution  would  be 
to  allow  the  coal  operator  to  shape  the 
land  for  its  best  possible  use  as  he  is  re- 
claiming it.  But  logic  seems  to  have  no 
place  hi  this  bill.  It  is  as  cockeyed  as 
trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak. 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXNNKSsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  big  oil  companies  continue  to  reap 
high  profits  from  the  whirlwind  of  the 
energy  crisis  at  the  expense  in  large  part 
of  the  American  people  who  continue  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  gasoline  at  the 
pump. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  for  ex- 
ample, big  oil  profits  ranged  up  to  718 
percent  for  Occidental  Petroleum  over 
the  first  quarter  of  1973. 

Elxxon,  the  world  leader  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, came  up  Initially  with  a  reported 
39  percent  Increase  in  profits.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  profits  of  Exxon  and 
some  other  companies  msky  be  even 
higher  because  of  bookkeeping  devices 
which  charged  against  profits  millions  of 
dollars  In  reserves  held  back  purportedly 
to  psiy  off  possible  expenses  that  might 
be  chargeable  to  the  first  quarter. 

These  substantial  profits  were,  of 
course,  reflected  in  higher  prices  of  gas- 
oline for  the  American  people  and  under- 
line the  importance  of  the  acceleration 
of  research  and  development  efforts 
directed  toward  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy  for  fossil  fuels  such 
Eis  gasoline  and  oil. 

The  $2.2  billion  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriations 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  is 
therefore  an  historic  bill — and  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction  of 
energy  self-sufficiency  and  Independence 
by  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  the 
high  profits  of  the  major  oil  companies, 
I  place  In  the  Record  herewith  an  edi- 
torial and  excerpts  from  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  these 
profits. 

The  editorial  and  articles  follow: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  25.  1974] 
Oil:   Fat  Crrr 

The  first-quarter  profit  returns  of  the  oU 
companies  are  coming  In.  and  the  results  are 
staggering — a  mirror  Image  of  the  prices  that 
consunvers  are  paying.  Exxon  was.  In  a  sense, 
low  with  a  gain  of  only  39  per  cent  and  first 
quarter  earnings  of  $705  million.  Texaco  wm 
up  123  per  cent  to  9589  mUUon,  Oulf  up  76 
per  cent  to  $390  million,  and  Indiana  Stand- 
ard up  81  per  cent  to  $121  million.  Occidental 
Petroleum,  a  relative  pygmy,  increased  Iti 
flret-quarter  earnings  by  718  per  cent. 

The  new  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
John  C.  Sawblll.  has  ntanaged  to  take  these 
oil  earnings  In  stride;  he  finds  them  "reason- 
able," and  indeed  "vital  to  our  future  well- 
being."  With  professorial  equanimity,  Mr. 
Sawhlll  told  a  Senate  committee,  "Where 
price  elicits  new  supply,  it  serves  a  useful 
economical  function  and  benefits  oonsumen 
with  Increased  supply,  which  ultimately  re- 
sults In  lower  prices." 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  anyone's  "^tl- 
mately."  but  what  has  actually  happened  to 
date  Is  clear  enough :  As  the  price  of  this  na- 
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xiaa't  domestic  crude  oil  has  nearly  tripled 
la  the  past  eight  months,  domestic  crude  oil 
production  has  scarcely  Increased.  In  fact,  In 
tbslast  two  months,  domestic  crude  output 
IfjU  been  2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  crude 
ofl  stock  are  now  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
a>o,  and  producere  are  being  careful  not  to  let 
prices  break  downward.  Refinery  runs  are  also 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Thus  If  the  oil  com- 
panies continue  to  be  careful  not  to  give  oon- 
gmnsn  too  much  oil.  prices  should  hold  up 
nicely.  So,  for  1974.  oil  profits  promise  to  dou- 
ble over  1973,  and  reach  about  $8  billion. 

The  Administration  continues  to  champion 
ft  io-called  "windfall  profits  tax,"  but  the 
rerslon  of  this  tax  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  not 
yttkl  much  revenue  after  Its  first  year.  This 
If  because  a  "plowback"  provision  would  per- 
Bilt  the  oil  companies  to  recapture  their 
windfall  tax  payments  if  they  reinvested 
them  In  oil  production — as  they  are  likely 
to  do  anyway. 

The  plowback  rule  would  not  apply  In  1974 
and  the  windfall  tax  would  thus  yield  about 
ISA)  million  this  year.  But  the  effect  would 
bs  cut  In  half  in  1976,  and  thereafter  the  oU 
eoEopanles  could  recapture  the  whole  of  any 
itmalnlng  windfall  taxes. 

Ways  and  Means  has  voted  to  phase  out 
th«  32  per  cent  oU  depletion  allowance  by 
1A77— but  with  a  string  of  exceptions  for 
natural  gas,  small  "stripper"  wells,  the  first 
S.OOO  barrels  a  day  of  other  weUs  and  the 
Alaska  pipe  line.  The  Alaska  project  Is  being 
given  until  1979  to  get  In  on  depletion  allow- 
iiioes  before  the  goodies  run  out. 

with  the  kind  of  profits  the  oU  industry 
U  making,  It  needs  no  si>eclal  tax  breaks  any 
longer — If  It  ever  did.  The  plowback  provl- 
flon  of  the  proposed  windfaU  tax  shoxild  be 
illmlnated  entirely,  not  Just  In  1974.  And 
Congress  should  act  now  to  abolish  oil  de- 
pletion allowances  without  a  long  phase- 
out — and  without  exceptions. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

CONTIKXNTAL      QO.      RAISES      NET      130      PEK- 

cnrr — FiasT  QVAaTKK's  Paoirr  $2.16  a 
Shasx  AcAmsT  94  Cents — Otres  Oaiks 
Posted 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

The  Continental  Oil  Company,  eighth  larg- 
Mt  of  the  nation's  oil  companies,  reported 
yasterday  a  ISO  per  cent  Increase  in  profits 
for  the  first  quarter  as  the  Industry  continued 
to  show  huge  gains  over  its  1973  perfcMrmance. 

Profits  for  the  first  three  months  reached 
1109.2-mUUon.  or  $2.16  a  share,  on  sales  of 
•1.8-bllllon,  compared  wltJi  $47.B-mUHon,  or 
M  oenu  a  share,  on  sales  of  $931-mlUloa 
last  year. 

Two  smaller  companies,  the  Oetty  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  AmM^da  Hess  Corporation,  also 
nglAered  large  gains. 

Oetty '8  net  income  roee  more  than  122  per 
eent  to  $73.6-mUllon,  or  $3.93  a  share,  on 
ttles  of  $666J-mlllloin,  compared  with  $33.1- 
mllllon,  or  $1.76  a  share,  on  sales  of  $400- 
yyoh  last  year.  The  first  quarter  of  1973 
IteJnded  an  extraordinary  gain  of  $6.1-mllllon 
that  did  not  recur  this  year. 

Amerada  Hess  rep<a-ted  a  flrwt-qoarter  gain 
of  36  per  cent  as  pn^ts  amounted  to  $48.9- 
mUllon,  or  $1.33  a  share,  on  sales  of  $983-mll- 
Ilon.  oompared  with  $36.7-mmion,  ot  99  cents 
»  share,  on  sales  of  $406-mmioD  In  the  firet 
quarter  of  1973. 

lb*  Standard  OU  Company  of  Oallfamla, 
WW*  Is  expfoted  to  announce  fl»t-quarter 
»»ulU  today  at  Its  annual  meeting,  said  It 
voold  Increase  Its  qtiarterly  dividend  7^ 
«w»t»  to  50  cents  a  share,  payable  June  10  to 
•torttholders  of  record  May  10. 

Nine  of  taie  top  16  oU  comp«iles  now  have 
"•ported  fw  the  flret  three  months,  showing 
ptoMs  above  the  $1.218-bUllon  a  year  earlier. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Every  company  that  has  reported  so  far 
has  had  an  increase  from  last  year,  attribut- 
able at  least  In  part  to  higher  prices  for 
crude  oU  and  oil  products  here  and  abrocul. 

Continental  Oil's  chairman,  John  O.  Mc- 
Lean, said  his  company's  earnings  came  from 
worldwide  petroleum  and  chemical  sales.  But 
he  added  that  the  quarter  also  reflected 
about  $65-milllou  of  "Inventory  prc^ts,"  as 
the  company  was  able  to  seU  lower-ooet  in- 
ventories for  higher  prices  after  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  McLean  said  these  Inventory  profits 
were  not  likely  to  recur  this  year. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27.  1974 J 

UNDClLTrATINO     OF     OIL     PBOFTrS     Al.I.£GED     BT 

Some  Analtsts — Btrr  Paovisioi*  oi»  FtrroaB 

Costs  Is  Heu>  Pkudent  bt  Otrxs  Experts 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

Profits  reported  by  major  oil  companies  for 
the  first  quarter  have  shown  Increases  aver- 
aging nearly  80  per  cent  from  a  year  ago.  but 
some  analysts  estimate  that  they  may  be 
much  higher. 

A  number  of  oil  companies,  including 
Elxxon,  Texaco.  Mobil  and  othen.  Indicated 
that  they  had  set  aside  certain  amounts  of 
profits  to  cover  first-quarter  costs  that  might 
be  Incurred  later  this  year.  Such  costs  could 
Include  tax  Increases  and  higher  retroactive 
costs  of  Middle  East  crude  oU. 

Some  accountants  and  analysts  described 
the  moves  by  oil  companies  to  "reserve" 
money  for  these  costs  as  "prudent."  They 
cited  certain  precedents  for  this,  such  as  pro- 
vision for  higher  expected  labor  costs  by  com- 
panies involved  in  union  negotiations,  where 
retroactive  pay  may  be  at  stake. 

The  nation's  second  biggest  oU  compvany 
after  Exxon,  the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  re- 
ported yesterday  a  66  per  cent  first-quarter 
profit  gain,  to  $258.e-mlllion,  and  an  increase 
in  the  quarterly  dividend  to  80  cents  from  76. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Exxon  Corporation, 
at  the  same  time  that  It  reported  profits  of 
$705-mlUion  In  the  first  quarter,  said  that 
it  had  held  a  reserve  an  unspecified  amount 
of  revenue  to  pay  for  possible  retroactive 
taxes  and  to  pay  for  expected  Increases  In 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  first  three  months. 

Robert  A.  Albrecht,  an  oil  analylst  for 
Reynolds  Securities,  was  reported  to  have 
said  yesterday  that  Exxon  might  have  held 
back  more  than  $400-mlllion  for  these  pur- 
poses, thereby  avoiding  the  dlsclostire  of  more 
than  a  bUllon  doUan  In  profit — which  wculd 
have  been  a  1 18  per  cent  Increase  in  eemlngs 
for  the  quarter. 

But  In  its  earnings  announcement  on 
Tuesday,  Exxon  said  its  Increase  was  38  per 
cent  over  the* '$508-mlllion  posted  in  the 
same  quarter  of  1973. 

Archie  L.  Monroe,  controller  of  Exxon,  said 
yesterday  that  Exxon  had  set  aside  $37-inil- 
lion  for  possible  retroactive  taxes  on  some 
"nonpetroleimi  sources  of  Income,"  but  he 
refused  to  say  bow  mueh  allowance  the  com- 
pany had  made  for  higher-cost  oU. 

$10-BnXION  EEVBirOX 

"We  are  not  In  a  position  to  disclose  that 
number,"  Mr.  Monroe  said.  "We  had  a  $10- 
blllion  revenue  quarter,  and  there  were  many 
costs  that  accrued — but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  pull  out  one  of  thoee  oosts." 

Texaco  and  Mobil  indicated  that  they  had 
put  aside  reserves  to  cover  possible  Increases 
in  crude  oil  costs,  but  they  said  that  they 
bad  not  provided  for  higher  taxes. 

Texaco  said  It  had  charged  to  earnings 
$143-milllon  in  the  first  quarter  for  possible 
Increased  crude  oil  oosts.  Without  that 
charge,  the  company  would  have  had  profits 
of  $742-minion,  a  181  per  eent  Increase  over 
the  performance  of  the  same  quarter  in  1973. 

Instead,  with  the  $l43-mUUon  charge,  the 
company  Indicated  proflta  of  $AW-inll]lon, 
for  a  133  per  cent  increase. 
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No  other  company  specified  the  amount 
allowed  for  higher  crude  oU  costs. 

If  the  oil  companies  must  finally  buy  bttck 
40  per  cent  of  the  oil  produced  at  or  near 
the  $ll-dollar-a-barrel  posted  prices,  their 
retroactive  costs  for  the  first  quarter  will  be 
much  higher  than  they  were  last  year  at 
about  $3  a  barrel. 

A  CATXGOKICAI.  DEmAL 

J.  K.  Jamleson,  chairman  of  Erton,  denied 
yesterday  categorically  that  his  company  had 
misstated  Its  first-quarter  earnings.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  Exxon's  eamtngs  report  had 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  accepted 
accounting  principles  and  that  the  account- 
ing principles  Involved  were  reviewed  with 
Price.  Waterhouse,  the  company's  auditors, 
prior  to  their  release. 

In  its  record  performance  last  year.  Exxor.'s 
profits  were  $2.44-billlon  for  the  12  months, 


[  From  the  New  York  Tlines  | 
MOBTL  Oil  Raises  Net  66  PEacrwr  d»  Qt:ax- 
rm — Dividend  Litth)  to  80  Cei«tb  Feom 

75   CENTS   AS   EaENINGE    iNCaXASE   $103    MlL- 

LIOV FOKXXOir        OF«aATION        Oaxct COK- 

PANT        ATTElBTrrSS       POTTION        OT       HiSBZB 

Pboftts  to  an  Advance  in  Ceitde  Pkicxs 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

The  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  second  largest 
in  the  nation,  yesterday  announced  a  66  per 
cent  Increase  in  first-quarter  net  Income  to 
$258-inllllon,  compared  with  $155-nillllon  ta 
the  same  period  last  year. 

On  a  per-«hare  basis,  the  record  earnings 
were  $2.64  a  share,  comparde  with  $1.63 — on 
total  quarterly  revenues  of  $4.4-billlon — 
compared  with  $a.8-blUlon  tn  1973. 

The  company  also  announced  that  It  was 
raising  its  quarterly  dividend  to  80  cents  a 
share  from  75  cents.  The  new  dividend  Is 
payable  June  10  to  stockholdere  of  record 
May  6.  The  company  aald  this  brtn^  the 
first  six  months'  total  to  $1.60  a  share,  oom- 
pared  with  $1.40  a  share  in  the  period  a  year 
earlier. 

In  a  statement  by  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr.. 
chairman  of  Blobll,  the  cocopany  said  It  In- 
creased United  States  earnings  for  the  quar- 
ter from  $49 -million  to  $66-mlllloa,  and  the 
price  of  crude  oU— which  was  $3  a  barrel 
higher  than  It  was  In  the  first  quarter  at 
1973 — made  this  poasiUe. 

PBorrrs  rise  kxflosxb 

"The  Increased  profit  attributable  to  this 
crude  oil  price  increase  was  greater  than  the 
entire  earnings  Increase  from  our  U.S.  petro- 
leum operations."  Mr.  Warner  said.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  company  was  unable  to 
recover  Mgtxtr  costs  Incurred  tn  domes- 
tic  refining   and   marketing   operations. 

Earnings  from  Mobil's  foreign  petroleum 
operations  increased  from  $109-inllllon  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1973  to  $177-inlUk)0 
In  the  same  quarter  this  yaar,  Mr.  Warner 
said. 

As  with  Exxon.  Texaco  and  other  multi- 
national oil  companies.  Mcbll  said  its  for- 
eign earnings  were  based  on  estimated  costs 
on  Middle  East  crude  oil  because  pending  ne- 
gotiations with  producer  nations  are  likely 
to  result  in  higher  costs  for  oil  already 
drawn  from  the  fields  in  the  first  quarter. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  26,  1974] 

PKorrrs  Up  92  PEmrENT  rom  Standaed  On.  or 

CALiroaNiA  AND  53  Pebcxnt  at  Sheu. 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

The  Standard  OU  Company  of  Caltforuia. 
the  fifth  largest  oil  company  in  the  nation, 
announced  first-quarter  profits  yesterday 
that  Increased  M  per  cent  over  results  for 
the  firet  three  months  of  1073. 

And  the  SheU  Oil  Comptany.  one  of  only 
two  Urge  oil  companies,  that  had  a  decline 
in  profits  In   the  fourth   quarter,  reoortfed 
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yesterday  a  52  percent  gain  In  «|UTilng3  for 
the  first  quarter.  The  other  company  wa« 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (OJlo*.  which 
had  a  29  per  cent  rise  In  Hrst-quipter  profits. 

For  Socal.  first-quartar  net  lnO(>me  totaled 
•293-mlIUon  or  $1.72  a  share,  on  gales  volume 
of  »3.9-bUIlon.  compared  to  tlSt^mllUon,  or 
90  cents,  on  volume  of  $1.9-bUlipn. 

Shell,  the  domestic  subsidiary  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  ShaU  Group,  disclosed  .Cirst -quarter 
net  Income  of  •121^-milllon,  or  |1.81  a  share, 
on  sales  of  •1.9-bUUon,  compared  with  M0j3- 
mllllon,  or  $1.19  per  share,  on  voiume  of  fLS- 
billion. 

Kleven  of  the  top  18  oU  oomaanl—  In  the 
nation  have  now  report«d  flrsVquArter  re- 
•ulta,  and,  for  the  group,  aggregate  net  In- 
come has  risen  77  per  cent.  froas91.46-bUllon 
In  1073  to  •2.56-bUUon  this  ye«. 

The  huge  gains  In  profits  hsere  put  soma 
oil  companies  on  the  defensli(e  In  recent 
months.  Yesterday,  Socal,  In  an  i^inual  meet- 
ing, noted  that  its  flrst-quarier  earnings 
were  "an  Increase  of  3  per  cetit*'  over  the 
fourth -quarter  results  without^  mentioning 
that  the  profits  ware  nearly  doutie  what  they 
w«re  a  year  ago — or  that  f  ourttt-qnartsr  re- 
mits were  94  per  cent  ahead  ^  the  same 
quarter  In  1972.  i 

H.  J.  Haynes,  chairman  oft  Socal.  told 
shareholders  gathered  In  San  Wjanclaoo  that 
the  company's  huge  Improven^nt  was  at- 
tributable to  Improved  margln^^  In  foreign 
operations  and  higher  crude  oil  prloee  In  the 
United  SUtes.  ; 

DrVXMTOKT   FKOriTS  CF^D 

He  said  that,  like  many  oth^  multina- 
tional companies.  Socal  realleedfarge  Inven- 
tory  profits  on  Its  oU  reserves,  btiut  up  when 
ooets  were  low  and  then  sold  af  the  higher 
prloas  allowed  In  the  first  quarts. 

Without  thto  non-recurring  a<%antage,  Xr. 
Haynes  said,  "our  company  wox^d  have  had 
easentlaUy  no  Incieaan  in  proflte|n  the  quar- 
ter as  onrnpared  with  the  year  ee|ner  period." 

In  another  statement  that  af  peered  cal- 
culated to  play  down  the  big  pr^fflt  gain,  Mr. 
Ebtynas  said  In  a  statement:  "lii  contrast  to 
the  last  quarter  of  1978,  tha  comp>any's 
profits  In  the  Umted  States  ild  improve 
mxidestly,  but  still  only  produce^  an  annual 
rate  of  rsttim  stateoaent  relaead  after  Its 
anon  Invested  capital  of  about  fl  per  cent." 

Actually  the  Integrated  oogipany  does 
more  business  abroad  than  It  iloes  domes- 
tically, and  consequently  Its  rife  of  return 
Is  much  larger  than  6  per  cent  Aver-all. 

Harry  Bridges,  president  of  uell.  told  a 
shareholder  meeting  in  Hotistonithat  "by  far 
the  most  Important  factor  In  #ie  earnings 
performance  was  the  higher  prfees  received 
for  crude  oil  produced  in  the  XJz^ted  States." 
xnrsATiBrACToaT  lxvx^s 

But  he  said  that  earnings  fronj  oU  market- 
ing and  manufacturing  operatttns  "remain 
at  unsatisfactory  levels"  beeau^  the  Indus- 
try was  prohibited  by  the  Oovei^iment  from 
raising  prices  to  a  level  to  oove#  Infatlonary 
costs.  \ 

SheU,  which  is  mainly  a  T^ted  States 
company,  reported  that  chemlc^  operations 
helped  to  lead  the  earnings  recovery  as  rev- 
enues rose  41  per  cent  to  $25^mUllon  for 
the  quarter.  j 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Oakland  Republican  Issue  of  May  2. 
1974.  Its  content  is  self-explanatory,  its 
message  compelling: 

PAPBt  Pollution 

Business  men  are  getting  led  up  with  the 
great  amount  and  they  feel  unnecessary 
mountain  of  paper  work  the  government  is 
requiring  them  to  do  daUy,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  on  and  on,  in  order  to  conduct  their 
business.  This  certainly  merits  attention. 
They  are  already  bombarding  congressmen, 
federal  officials  and  state  legislators  with 
complaints  about  the  growing  pUes  of  rec- 
ords, forms,  sxirveys  and  other  documents 
that  have  to  be  filled  out  for  various  agencies. 

Most  of  the  time  It  is  the  small  business 
man  who  is  hardest  hit  and  he  appears  to 
be  oomplalnlng  the  hardest.  The  sm&U  busi- 
ness man  as  a  rule  doesn't  have  the  money 
to  hire  another  person  Just  to  take  care  of 
the  paper  work,  and  must  spend  long  hours 
Just  to  keep  his  head  above  the  paper  bliz- 
zard. 

An  article  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
on  this  mountain  of  paper  work  quotes  a 
fwi^ii  business  man  as  saying  more  than  50 
percent  of  his  time  Is  on  unproductive  re- 
quirements that  did  not  exist  a  few  years 
ago  but  now  come  vinder  the  guise  of  "fact 
flndlng"  or  "consumer  protection." 

Lack  of  coordination  and  duplication  of 
effort  are  among  the  biggest  gripes. 

Since  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  passed  two  years  ago  employers  have 
had  to  file  detailed  reports  on  their  com- 
pliance with  health  and  safety  standards. 
Other  agencies  take  a  similar  amount  of  time 
mnii  the  small  business  man  Is  really  "run 
ragged." 

In  response  to  the  rising  tide  of  complaints 
the  White  House  asked  for  a  study,  and  hear- 
Inga  are  being  held  In  Congress.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  end  result  might  be  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  number  of  forms  needed  to 
actually  survive  In  business,  even  when  busi- 
ness is  profitable. 


PAPER  POLLDTlCtJ 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  ^RON 

OF    MASTLAMO 

EN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSEfrTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  €,  lW4 

Mr.  BYItON.  Bir.  Speakei;  I  thought 
my  f eUov  colleagues  might  U^  interested 
in  the  following  editorial  clubllshed  in 


NATIONAL  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALXFOKNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  hare  Introduced 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  decltirlng 
May  12  through  18  "National  Migrant 
Education  Week."  This  action  is  a  first 
step  in  demonstrating  congressional 
awareness  of  and  concem  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  migrant  children. 
It  is  also  a  call  for  renewed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  educators  and  legislators  on 
the  local.  State,  and  national  levels  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  2Vt  million  chil- 
dren who  follow  the  crops  with  their 
families — Americans  who.  despite  their 
mobility,  remain  the  people  left  behind. 

More  tragic  than  the  plight  of  adult 
migrants  is  the  future  of  their  children. 
Forced  into  the  fields  at  an  early  age, 
migrant  children  are  deprived  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  would  enable 
them  to  escape  migrancy  in  later  life. 
Because  of  demands  of  migrant  life  and 
the  need  to  help  with  the  harvest,  mi- 
grant children  become  the  unnoticed 
dropouts,  condemned  to  repeat  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents.  Pew  have  the  op- 
portunity to  advance  beyond  the  third 
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grade  of  school.  Unfortunately,  our 
school  systems  are  not  cc»nmitted  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  thess 
children.  Lack  of  school  records  createa 
placement  problems.  Teaching  material! 
are  not  culturally  relevant  or  sensitive 
to  the  migrant  experience,  nor  do  they 
adequately  deal  with  language  differ- 
ences. 

While  Congress  has  begun  to  providi 
for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
migrant  children,  more  has  to  be  done, 
especially  In  the  area  of  vocational  eda- 
catloQ  and  oounsellng.  Programs  to  en- 
courage migrants  to  return  to  high 
school  and  continue  on  to  college,  begua 
by  OEO  and  transferred  last  year  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  must  be  expanded. 
Remedial  vocational  education  prograou 
for  migrant  adults  should  be  strength- 
ened to  give  displaced  workers  a  second 
chance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  not 
Ignore  its  responsibility  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  migrant  children  who  have  the 
right  to  an  equal  education  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  pleased  to  have  Represoitatl'm 
Thompson,  Braoekas,  Ford,  McFiOL, 
OUara,  and  Pbrkhts  join  me  in  this  call 
for  equality  and  concem  for  mlgrsot 
clidldren. 

The  owicurrent  resolution  follows: 
H.  Cow.  Baa.  — 

Resolved  by  the  Route  of  Repreaentatton 
{the  Senate  concurring) , 

VThereas  the  migrant  families  whldi  har- 
vest food  for  this  coimtry's  table  an  a 
unique  national  resource: 

Whereas  these  famUies  have,  by  the  na- 
ttiTB  of  their  employment,  no  permiiwt 
home  In  any  city,  county,  or  State; 

Whereas  migrant  children  number  imr 
two  and  one-half  million  and  rarely  advanet 
beyond  the  third  grade  of  school; 

Whereas  the  clrciunstances  of  these  fsB- 
Utes  often  confine  their  children's  Uvw  to 
the  fields; 

Whereas  the  migrant  education  prograa  li 
the  only  force  currently  providing  mlgrut 
children  choices,  not  circumstances,  for  tbsir 
future;  and 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  the  need  lor 
better  continuous  education  of  migrant  ebft* 
dren :  Now.  tbe^ef ot^,  be  it 

Reaoloed  by  the  Hoiise  of  BepresentatliH 
(the  Senate  conc\UTing),  That  the  Oon- 
gress  of  the  United  States  hereby — 

(1)  designates  May  13  through  Uaj  Ul 
1974.  as  National  Migrant  Eduoatlon  WMk; 
and 

(2)  requests  each  Federal  agency  ba»ta| 
programs  which  relate  to  migrant  eduiitM 
to  recognize  such  week  by  taking  nob  ••• 
tlons  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 


HOUSE  REFORM  EFFORT  LADDKD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFEOSKMTA'tnB 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Bim 
reform  effort  reaches  a  climax  It  Is  pi 
that  the  public  and  preas  Is  focusin»r' 
this  body  and  ways  that  it  might  * 
perform  Its  vital  constitutional 
tlons. 

In  this  connection  I  urge  my  col— -,-_, 
to  note  the  Washington  Post  editaa* 
"Hoiwecleanlng  in  the  House"  pubUA" 
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April  30, 1974.  It  correctly  notes  the  cru- 
^^  and  painful  conflict  between  the 
career  and  personal  problems  which  the 
Boiling  committee's  proposals  would  re- 
miite  and  the  long  range  Institutional 
interests  of  the  House  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  having  a  more  responsive, 
active  institution. 

^Vhlle  the  House  may  wish  to  make 
some  adjustments  and  changes  In  the 
Select  Committee's  detailed  plan,  it  Is 
io  my  judgment  a  carefully  thought  out 
package  that  moves  committee  Jurisdic- 
tioQB  together  In  a  more  rational  way 
and  provides  for  future  flexibility  In  the 
years  ahead.  I  believe  it  wUl  strengthen 
the  House  as  against  the  Senate  and 
equip  us  to  legislate  today's  and  tomor- 
row's problems  in  a  more  orderly  pro- 
ductive way. 

The  editorial  follows : 

HOTTSBCLiXANINO   IN  THE   HOUBX 

If  Ideas  can  be  measured  by  the  opposition 
guay  arouse,  the  package  of  House  refonns 
advanced  by  Bep.  Richard  Boiling's  Select 
Oommlttee  on  CiMxunlttees  must  be  either 
my  good  or  very  bad.  The  swarm  of  active 
opponents  of  the  plan  mdudes  WayM  and 
llMmi  Committee  chairman  Wilbur  O.  Mills, 
Uercbant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Oommlttee 
f-l^ftrm^n  LeonoT  K.  Sulllvan,  Bep.  John  D. 
Dtngell,  Rep.  Phmip  Burton,  the  AFL-OIO. 
Xtm  national  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
tnnqwrtatlon  lobbies  and  some  environmen- 
tal groups.  When  such  a  formidable  array  of 
jjuwrs  and  Interesta  becomta  mobilized, 
nnethlng  substantial  has  to  be  afoot. 

What  has  stirred  up  all  of  these  forces  Is 
an  ambitious,  bipartisan  plan  to  overhaul 
the  House  committee  system.  Many  In  and 
outsldfl^  Congress  have  been  advocating  such 
t  houaecleanlng  for  years.  In  order  to  en- 
banoe  the  efficiency,  capacity  and  Image  of 
the  Hovise  and  to  Improve  members'  ability 
to  deal  with  complex  subjects  and  to  ride 
herd  on  the  executive  branch.  But  now  that 
the  select  committee,  under  Rep.  Boiling's 
determined  leadership,  has  finished  Its  year 
of  study  and  presented  a  bold  blueprint  for 
rtform,  the  predictable  howls  of  protest  have 
begun. 

Many  of  the  complaints  arise  from  the  se- 
lect committee's  attempts  to  equalize  and  ra- 
tionalize committee  workloads  and  Jurisdic- 
tions. Bep.  Mills,  for  Instance,  Is  mlghtUy 
dl^tMtsed  because  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  has  gradually  extended  Its  do- 
main over  about  20  p«r  cent  of  all  the  meas- 
ures Introduced  In  the  House,  would  lose 
most  of  its  authority  over  health  and  trade 
legislation.  Others  object  to  splitting  the  Ed- 
Tieatlon  and  Labor  Committee,  or  to  consoli- 
dating subjects  such  as  transportation  and 
•nvlronmental  affairs,  which  are  now  frag- 
tnented  among  several  groups.  Some  liberals 
tnd  labor  groups  also  fear  that  their  influ- 
eaoe  would  be  diluted  by  other  proposed  re- 
forms which  would  prohibit  proxy  voting 
kod  limit  repreaentatlvea  to  servloe  on  one 
fH  the  1 5  major  committees. 

Many  of  theee  objections  obviously  spring 
from  self-interest  or  a  fear  that  cozy  rela- 
UonKhlps  between  legislators  and  lobbyists 
vonld  be  disturbed.  Others  are  baaed  on 
pessimistic  speculation.  Some  environmental 
groups,  for  instance,  worry  that  the  proposed 
oommlttee  on  energy  and  th6  environment 
would  be  IndtiBtry-domlnated.  but  that 
•ems  hard  to  demonstrate  In  advance,  eape- 
cWly  at  a  time  of  such  extensive  turnover  In 
tte  membership  of  the  Honse.  What  does 
■em  clear  is  that  many  small  baronies  wovild 
he  shaken  up  and  substantial  power  would 
be  reapportioned  among  more  members  of 
™  House.  The  Impact  may  be  hard  to  pre- 
mct  in  terms  of  issues  or  Ideologies.  In  Instl- 
ttttlonal  terms,  however,  such  a  periodic  re- 
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ordering  Is  both  healthy  and  overdue,  since 
House  committees  were  last  overhauled  In 
1946. 

Whatever  Its  Imperfections,  the  select 
committee's  plan  Is  the  most  serious — and 
promising — attempt  In  a  generation  to  In- 
ject coherence  and  vitality  Into  a  legislative 
scheme  which  is  now  burdened  with  over- 
laps, imbalances  and  Incongruities.  It  would 
be  silly  to  expect  too  much;  no  reorganiza- 
tion, by  Itself,  can  restore  the  effectiveness 
and  public  esteem  which  the  Congress  has 
squandered  over  the  yean.  At  minimum, 
however,  the  conunlttee's  plan  seems  likely 
to  make  the  domains  of  many  House  com- 
mittees more  rational,  to  open  many  panels 
to  new  viewpoints  and  considerations,  and  to 
Insure  that  many  complicated  subjects  will 
receive  better  scrutiny.  All  this  te  highly  de- 
sirable. Important  hurdles  are  still  ahead: 
the  House  Democratic  caucus,  which  has 
promoted  many  useful  changes  In  the  work- 
mgs  of  the  House,  is  stiU  stewing  over  this 
plan,  and  action  by  the  Rules  Oommlttee  has 
not  been  scheduled  yet.  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  If  either  panel  put  a  few  aelflsh  concerns 
ahead  of  the  long-range  Institutional  Inter- 
ests of  the  House,  and  failed  to  advance  one 
of  the  most  provocative  and  potentlaUy  val- 
uable reforms  In  many  years. 


WATERGATE  CHRONOLOGY:  A 
COMPENDIUM  OF  SCANDAL  AND 
REVELATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICINNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  five 
agents  of  President  Nixtm's  campaign 
were  arrested  at  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee's  Watergate  headquarters 
on  Jime  17, 1972,  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  Zlegler  labeled  the  Inci- 
dent "a  third-rate  burglary."  "Hie  Water- 
gate break-in  has  since  called  "the  open- 
ing act  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
tragedies." 

Watergate  has  mushroomed  into  a  po- 
litical scandal  of  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions, with  allegations.  Indictments,  and 
events  coming  in  rapid,  bewildering  suc- 
cession. As  Congress  and  the  coimtry  de- 
late impeachment  of  President  Nixon, 
it  is  important  to  clarify  our  perception 
of  the  Watergate  kaleidoscope. 

Prom  this  chronology  there  emerges  a 
clear  picture  of  the  Nixon  administration 
showing  flagrant  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  subversion 
of  the  electoral  process  through  illegtJ 
fund  raising  and  campaign  sabotage  ac- 
tivities, abuse  of  the  Federal  bureaucratic 
machinery  and  willful  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  chronology  shows  that  Nixon  il- 
legalities began  in  1969,  for  almost  as 
soon  as  he  became  President,  Richard 
Nixon  began  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia 
and  authorized  illegal  wiretaps  on  17  re- 
porters and  Government  officials.  It  also 
shows  consistent  White  House  efforts  to 
block  or  impede  the  course  of  the  Water- 
gate investigation. 

Yet  despite  Nlxwi's  efforts  to  prevent 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  the  Watergate 
"bombshells"  have  continued.  Now  al- 
most S  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Watergate  break-In.  <#e  know  that  In  im- 
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derminlng  public  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
our  leaders  and  governmental  institu- 
tions. President  Nixc»  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  deUvered  the  most  sinister 
attack  on  American  democracy  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

The  chronology  follows: 

Watsxcati  Cbkonoloct 

(Compiled  by  Americana  for  Democratic 
Action) 

1969 

January  20:  Richard  Nixon  becomes  Presi- 
dent. John  N.  Mitchell  Is  named  attorney 
general,  H.  R.  H&ldeman  becomes  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  and  Ronald  Zlegler  Is 
appointed  Nixon's  press  secretary. 

March:  Nixon  begins  secret  bombing  of 
Cambodia. 

May:  Nlxon  authorizes  Illegal  "national 
security"  wiretaps  on  17  reporters  and  high 
government  officials  after  leaks  of  Informa- 
tion on  SALT  and  the  bcmblng  of  Cambodia. 

August :  At  the  request  of  the  White  House, 
the  IJl.S.  sets  up  an  "Activist  Organizations 
Group,"  later  renamed  the  "Special  Services 
Group,"  to  crack  down  on  "extremist  (Hga- 
nlzatlons." 

August  1:  Justice  Department  initiates 
anti-trust  proceedings  against  ITT  In  con- 
nection with  an  ITT-Hartford  merger. 

November:  John  D.  Ehrllchman  becomes 
Nixon's  chief  domestic  advlaor. 

1970 

April  30:  Nlxon  announces  Invaskn  of 
Cambodia.  Though  VS.  air  strikes  begun  tn 
March  1969  total  3.876  by  May  1970,  Nlxon 
tells  the  American  people  the  UJ3.  has  not 
moved  against  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia for  five  years. 

JiUy:  John  Dean  rn  becomes  counsel  to 
the  President. 

July  23 :  Nlxon  approves  the  "Huston  Plan" 
calling  for  use  of  Illegal  methods  to  gather 
Intelligence  on  demonstrators  and  domestlo 
radicals,  Plve  days  later,  Nlxon  allegedly  re- 
scinds his  approval. 

September:  Pentagon  anegedly  begins 
pilfering  of  secret  National  Secvirtty  Coun- 
cil dociiments,  a  project  which  contlnuee 
through  December  1971. 

December:  White  House  forms  "Inter- 
agency Evaluation  Conunlttee"  to  aerve 
essentially  the  same  purpose  as  the  Huston 
Plan,  which  apparently  never  went  Into 
effect. 

December  16:  Dairy  Industry  group  wrltee 
letter  promising  a  $2  million  contribution  to 
the  1973  Republican  campaign  In  return  tor 
curbs  on  dairy  Imports. 

December  31:  Nlxon  places  Import  quotas 
on  certain  dairy  products. 

19T1 

January  19:  Herbert  Kalmbach,  Ntxoni 
ptersonal  attorney,  becomes  unofficial  fund 
raises  for  Nixon's  re-election  campaign  and 
begins  soliciting  Illegal  corporate  contribu- 
tions. 

February:  "National  security"  wiretaps  au- 
thorized by  Nlxon  in  May  1969.  and  later 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  terminated. 

Spring:  Nlxon  begins  secret  taping  of  all 
Oval  Office  conversations,  ostensibly  for  his- 
toric purposes. 

March  12:  Agriculture  Department  an- 
noimces  decision  not  to  raise  milk  price 
supports. 

March  25 :  Shortly  after  a  meeting  between 
Nlxon  and  milk  producers.  Agriculture  De- 
partment announces  mUk  price  support  in- 
crease. Nlxon  campaign  contributions  from 
the  dairy  Industry — eventually  totaling  at 
least  •427.500 — are  forthcoming 

May  S-B:  May  Day— Over  13  000  anti-war 
demonstrators  are  illegally  arrested  tn  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

June:  Pentagon  Papers  are  published  m 
the  NetD  York  Times  after  being  leaked  by 
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Daniel  EUsberg.  Nlxou  directs 
White  House   "Plumbers"  grou] 
BgU  Krogh,  Jr..  and  David  Youi^ 
K»te  the  matter.  Ehrllchm&n 
Hunt  and  O.   Oordon  Llddy 
Daniel  EllBberg. 

June    25:    Dita    Beard,    an 
writes  memo  linking  ITT  pledge 
for  the  Republican  convention 
to  favorable  settlement  of  the 
against  ITT. 

July   23;    At   Ehrllchman'a 
Deputy  Director  Robert  Cushmai  i 
Hunt  to  provide  logistical  aid 
for  Hunt's  "highly  sensitive 

July    31;    ITT    anti-trust 
favorably  for  ITT. 

August:   NlzoQ  approves  Hui^' 
to    California    to    develop 
Daniel  EUsberg. 

August    5:    ITT   depoelts    tlO 
bank    account    of    the    O.OJ* 
Bureau  In  San  Diego. 

September:    Hired   by 
campaign   saboteur  Donald 
recruiting  Nixon  supporters  to 
In   Democratic   campaigns   and. 
"dirty  tricks." 

September  3 :  EHlsberg's 
are    burglarized    from    Dr. 
offlce  In  Loe  Angeles.  The  bvirgla^ 
with  NUon  campaign  money. 

October  16:  BUly  Graham 
N.C. — The  Secret  Service  Is 
■pread  vlolatlozu  of  clvU  liberties 
ancee  honoring  Billy  Orabam 

December:  Llddy  becomes 
to  the  Committee  to  R«-al*ct 
(ORXEP)    and   begins  developing 
llgence  plan   for  use  in   the 
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January  27:  Mitchell.  Dean.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  CKEEP  Jeb  Magnidei ,  and  Llddy 
me«t  to  discuss  Llddy's  proxKM  1  $1  million 
intelligence  plan.  Llddy  is  told  x>  develop  a 
"more  reasonable  plan 

February  4:  Mitchell.  Dean  aid  Magruder 
consider  and  reject  a  second  .ilddy  Intel- 
ligence plan,  but  Instruct  Llddy  to  continue 
bis  planning.  I 

February  IB:  Maurice  Stans  ibecomee  fi- 
nancial chairman  of  CRSEP  and  Immediately 
begins  stepped-up  fund-raising  efforts. 

February  29:  Columnist  Ja<K  Anderson 
breaks  sttay  linking  favorable  settlement  of 
the  ITT  anti-trust  case  to  Nlxi  campaign 
contribution  and  Implicating  Mitchell  and 
Kleindlenst  in  the  affair. 

March :  White  House  aide  Chi  xles  Colson 
writes  memo  to  Haldeman  war)  Ing  of  evi- 
dence which  could  "directly  U  ivolve"  the 
President  in  the  ITT  scandal. 

March  1 :  Mitchell  resigns  as  ai  tomey  gen- 
eral to  become  director  of  CREB  '. 

March  29,  30:  Mitchell,  Mltchel  's  aide  Pred 
LaRue  and  Magruder  meet  In  Ki  y  Blscayne, 
Florida,  and  Llddy's  third  plan  calling  for 
Illegal  entry  Into  and  wlretapg  ing  of  the 
DJT.Cs  Watergate  headquarters    s  approved. 

April  3:  Gulf  Resources  PresK  ent  Robert 
Allen  contributes  tlOO.OOO  to  N  xon's  cam- 
paign, and  the  EPA.  subsequent  y  abandons 
a  pollution  case  against  Oulf%  principal 
mining  and  smelting  company.     | 

April  6:  Hugh  Sloan,  CREEP 
mlttee  treasiirer,  receives   the 
butlon    after    It    has    been    "la 
Mexico   and   gives    some    of    th 
Watergate   conspirator    G.    Oordi 


ance  com- 
en  contrl- 
dered"  in 
money  to 
Llddy. 


April  7:  New  dlscloer.re  law  requiring  strict 
financial  reporting  of  campalgli  contribu- 
tions takes  effect.  CREEP  has  colected  919.9 
million  In  legal  and  Illegal  cai^palgn  con- 
tributions prior  to  this  date. 

April  10:  Financier  Robert  ^sco.  under 
investigation  by  the  8.E.C.  for  itock  fraud, 
makes  a  secret  9200.000  contrlbf  tlon  to  the 
Nlzon  campaign. 

May  27:  First  Watergate  b^ak-ln  and 
wire-tapping  of  the  D.N.C.'s  Ifcadquarters 
takea  piiice  undetected.  Magrud^".  according 


.tergate    b^ak- 

DN.C.'s    lieadc 

d.  Magrudv,  ac 
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to  his  own  testimony,  begins  supplying 
Mitchell  with  copies  of  Information  obtained 
from  the  wiretaps. 

June  9:  Congress  confirms  Richard  O. 
Kleindlenst  as  attorney  general. 

June  17:  Second  Watergate  break-In  oc- 
curs, and  five  agents  of  the  Nlzon  campaign 
are  arrested  by  the  Washington.  D.C.  police. 

June  19:  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler 
labels  Watergate  break-tn  "a  third-rate 
burglary." 

June  20:  Nlzon,  Haldeman  and  Ehrllch- 
man,  according  to  the  Haldeman  memo,  meet 
to  plan  a  "PR  offensive"  to  divert  attention 
from  Watergate.  During  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  NUon,  Mitchell,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  tells  the  President  that  only 
the  five  men  arrested  at  Watergate  were  in- 
volved. 

June  22 :  Referring  to  the  Watergate  break - 
In,  Nixon  says  the  White  House  has  had  "no 
Involvement  whatever"  in  the  matter. 

June  23:  At  Nixon's  request.  White  House 
aides  Haldeman  and  Khrllchman  meet  with 
CJ.A.  officials  Helms  and  Walters  to  dlaeusa 
limiting  the  F3J.'s  Watergate  investigation. 

June  28:  Acting  F3J.  bead  L.  Patrick  Oray 
m,  at  a  meeting  with  Dean  and  Shrlichznan. 
U  glTsn  Hunt  documents  which  Dean  labels 
"political  dynamite"  and  say*  "should  never 
see  the  light  of  day." 

June  29:  Nixon's  attorney  Herbert  Kalm- 
bach  begins  funnellng  secret  payments  to 
Watergate  conspirators. 

July  1 :  John  Mitchell  resigns  as  Nixon's 
campaign  manager  after  Martha  Mitchell  de- 
mands publicly  that  he  leave  politics  and  "all 
those  dirty  things  that  go  on." 

July  fl:  Oray  calls  Nixon  to  express  concern 
over  the  Interference  of  White  House  aides  In 
the  F.BJ.'B  Watergate  Investigation,  stating, 
"People  on  your  staff  are  trying  to  mortally 
wound  you."  Nixon  tells  Oray  to  press  ahead 
with  the  Investigation. 

August  1 :  O.A.O.  begins  investigation  of 
CRKSP  finances  after  the  Washington  Poit 
reports  that  a  925,000  Nixon  campaign  con- 
tribution was  deposited  in  the  bank  accoiuit 
of  one  oif  the  men  arrested  at  Watergate. 

August  26:  O.A.O.  issues  first  of  several  re- 
ports citing  Nixon's  re-«lectlon  finance  com- 
mittee for  apparent  violations  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

August  27:  CRKKP  Finance  Chairman 
Maurice  Stans  denounces  the  O.A.O.'s  report. 

August  28:  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst 
announces  the  F.B  J.'s  Investigation  of  Water- 
gate will  be  the  "most  extensive,  tb(X'ough 
and  comprehensive"  investigation  since  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

Augiist  29:  Nixon  claims  all  those  ciu'rently 
employed  In  his  administration  have  been 
cleared  of  complicity  In  Watergate  by  an  In- 
vestigation by  John  Dean. 

August  30:  Nixon  says  he  will  not  comply 
with  a  Democratic  suggestion  that  a  special, 
nonpartisan  prosecutor  instead  of  a  Justice 
Department  attorney  be  assigned  to  the 
Watergate  case. 

September  16:  Orand  jury  indicts  James 
W.  McCord,  Jr.,  Bernard  L.  Barker,  Frank  A. 
Sturgls,  Bugenio  Martinez,  Vlrglllo  Gonzales, 
E.  Howard  Hunt,  and  Gordon  Llddy  for  their 
Involvement  in  the  Watergate  break-in.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  Oval  Offlce,  Nixon.  Haldeman 
and  Dean  discuss  Watergate  and  related  mat- 
ters. The  President,  according  lo  Dean,  com- 
mends Dean  on  doing  a  ■eool  job"  a.id  says 
he  Is  pleased  the  Watergate  case  has  "stopped 
with  Llddy."  

October  10:  CKKEP  dismisses  Washington 
Poat  report  of  a  widespread  Republican  net- 
work of  espionage  and  sabotage  directed 
against  Democrats  as  "a  collection  of  absurd- 
ities." 

October  23:  Citing  Justice  Department 
fUes.  Time  magazine  reports  that  Donald 
Segretti  was  hired  by  White  House  aides 
Dwlgbt  Chapln  and  Oordon  Stracban  and 
was  paid  more  than  938.000  by  Nixon  fond 
raiser  Kalmbach  to  salsotage  the  campaigns 
of  Nixon's  DamooratU  rivals. 
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November  7:  Richard  Nixon  Is  re-«lectM 
President  in  a  landslide  victory. 

December:  Oray  destroys  Hunt  documtab 
received  June  28,  1972. 

1973 

January  8:  Trial  of  Watergate  defendaati 
Barker,  Sturgls,  Martinez,  Gonzales,  McOarO, 
Hunt  and  Llddy  begins,  with  Judge  jQbQ 
Sirica  presiding. 

January  11:  Defendant  E.  Howard  Hunt 
pleads  guilty. 

January  16:  Defendants  Barker,  Sturgia, 
Martinez  and  Oonzales  also  plead  guilty, 

January  36:  CBBEP  finance  ocHnmlttto  li 
fined  98,000  after  pleading  no  contest  to 
charges  of  falling  to  report  to  the  OAX). 
cash  sums  given  to  Llddy  by  treasurer  Hu|h 
Sloan. 

January  30:  Llddy  and  McCord  are  con- 
victed for  illegal  activities  In  connection 
with  the  Watergate  break-in. 

February  7;  Senate  Watergate  CommlttM 
Is  established  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Xt» 
Senate. 

Febriiary  27,  28:  President  Nixon  evlncM 
complete  awareness  of  the  Watergate  cover- 
up  and  reassures  John  Dean  that  he  has  ito 
legal  problems,  acoordlng  to  tastlmony  bj 
Dean. 

February  28 :  Senate  hearings  on  L.  Patrick 
Gray  for  confirmation  as  permanent  F3X 
director  begin,  and  new  disclosures  are  ma^ 
about  CREEP  officials'  efforts  to  Impede  th* 
F3J.'a   Watergate  investigation. 

March  8 :  Attorney  General  Kleindlenst  \m- 
tlflas  he  was  not  pressured  to  drop  the  OT 
antitrust  case. 

March  13:  Nixon,  according  to  testimciij 
by  Dean,  says  he  has  approved  exscDtbs 
clemency  for  Hunt  and  there  will  be  "ao 
problem"  raising  91  million  to  silence  Water- 
gata  participants. 

March  17:  Nixon  learns  of  the  Hlsbcq 
break-in  but  does  not  immediately  disdosi 
this  to  Judge  Matt  Byrne,  who  Is  prssldlnf 
at  the  EUsberg  trial. 

March  21 :  According  to  his  own  acoountt 
President  Nixon  first  learns  of  the  WatergaU 
cover-up.  "personally  assume(a)  res]X>iulbfl- 
Ity  for  conducting  intensive  new  InqulrlM 
Into  the  matter,"  and  orders  those  conduct- 
ing the  investigations  to  report  directly  to 
him. 

March  23 :  Judge  Sirica  makes  public  a  lat- 
ter received  from  McCord  which  chaifii 
that  p>erjury  was  committed  at  the  Watsr- 
gate  trial  and  that  defendants  were  pns- 
sured  to  plead  guilty  and  keep  sUent. 

March  24:  McCord  tells  Senate  Invaattp- 
tors  that  John  Dean  and  Jeb  Magruder  1m4 
advance  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  bnak 
In. 

April  6:  Oray 'a  nomination  aa  F.B.I.  dltae- 
tor  is  withdrawn,  and  Nixon  and  EhrUchnU 
meet  with  Judge  Byrne  to  sound  him  out  &r 
the  vacant  F.BJ.  poet. 

April  14:  EhrUchman,  according  to  hlsowB 
accoiuit,  gives  Nixon  a  complete  report  oo  tkt 
Watergate  cover-up. 

April  15:  Dean,  according  to  his  own  taatt* 
mony,  tells  Nixon  he  has  gone  to  the  Uj9.  t)r 
torney's  offlce  to  report  the  Watergate  co»«- 
up.  Nixon,  according  to  Dean,  says  he  M 
been  "joking"  when  he  approved  raising  U 
mllUon  for  the  Watergate  defendants  and  w» 
"foolish"  to  have  discussed  executive  olaB' 
ency  with  White  House  counsel  Obailli 
Colson. 

AprU  17:  Nixon  announces  there  havabsi* 
"major  new  develc^ments  in  the  case."  AfW 
ten  months  of  assailing  Watergate  news  •teT' 
les  as  "flctloD,"  Press  Secretary  Zieglar  d^ 
Clares  past  White  House  atatementi  99 
Watergate  "Inoperative." 

AprU  24:  Wtiite  House  denies  that  WatV 
gate  defendants  were  offered  executive  elH^ 
ency  to  plead  guUty  and  remain  aUant. 

April  26:  Jeb  Magruder,  deputy  dlraslarlt 
CRXEP,  leaves  the  Department  of  ComBMn|ik 
thereby  becoming  the  first  Nlzon  A/1m>i>> 
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tratlon  ofBcial  to  resign  over  the  Watergate 

affairs. 

April  27 :  Gray  resigns  as  acting  director  oi 
the  P3.I-  after  being  Implicated  In  the  at- 
tempted Watergate  cover-up.  G-A.O.  Issues 
report  charging  Hugh  Sloan,  former  Nixon 
campaign  finance  committee  treasurer,  with 
knowingly  submitting  false  financial  reports 
to  the  GJ>..0.  Offlce  of  Federal  Elections  In 
violation  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 

Act. 

April  30 :  Nixon  announces  the  resignations 
of  lour  of  his  closest  aides:  H.  R.  Haldeman, 
V^blte  House  chief  of  staff,  John  EhrUchman, 
chief  domestic  advisor,  presidential  counsel 
John  Dean,  and  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindlenst.  The  President  nominates  Elliot 
Richardson  as  attorney  general,  giving  him 
full  charge  of  the  Administration's  Watergate 
Investigation  and  authority  to  appoint  a 
Watergate  special  prosecutor.  Accepting  fuU 
responsibility  for  Watergate,  Nixon  pledges 
that  justice  wlU  be  pursued  "fairly,  fully  and 
impartlaUy,  no  matter  who  Is  Involved." 

May  4:  Former  campaign  treasurer  Hugh 
Sloan  admits  that  a  secret  cash  fund  of  91-2 
million  was  never  reported  publicly. 

May  9:  Plumbers'  head  EgU  Krogh  resigns 
as  under  secretary  of  transportation.  Nixon 
pledges  Attorney  General  designate  Richard- 
son and  the  sjjecled  prosecutor  "wUI  have  the 
total  cooperation  of  the  executive  branch  In 
investigating  the  Watergate  case." 

May  10:  Former  Nixon  cabinet  officers 
Mitchell  and  Stans  are  indicted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Vesco  contribution  for  which 
they  allegedly  promised  to  intercede  on  be- 
half of  Vesoo  In  a  stock  fraud  case.  Dean 
issues  statement  reporting  efforts  underway 
to  prevent  hU  testifying  fuUy  and  freely. 

May  II:  Judge  Byrne  declares  a  "mistrial 
due  to  government  misconduct"  In  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case  and  dlsmlssea  aU  charges 
against  Daniel  EUsberg  and  Anthony  Russo. 

May  14:  Deputy  CJ.A.  Director  Lt.  Vernon 
Walters  says  White  House  pressure  was  put 
on  the  CJJi.  to  assist  in  the  Watergate  cover- 
up.  John  Dean  denies  ever  having  written,  or 
been  asked  to  write  the  so-called  "Dean  Re- 
port" referred  to  by  Nixon  on  August  29, 
1972. 

May  10:  Preas  Secretary  Zlegler  confirms 
a  New  York  Times  raport  that  Information 
for  Nixon's  August  29,  1972,  statement  did 
not  come  from  a  briefing  by  Daan  as  origi- 
nally maintained.  Former  CJA.  Director 
Helms  testifies  White  House  aides  used 
Nixon's  name  In  requesting  CJ.A.  aid  In  the 
Watergate  cover-up. 

May  17:  Senate  Select  Cooimlttee  on 
Watergate,  chaired  by  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C), 
begins  televised  public  hearings. 

May  18:  Attorney  General  designate  Rich- 
ardson names  Archibald  Cox  as  special 
Watergate  prosecutor. 

May  22:  Nixon  for  the  first  time  publicly 
admits  Watergate  oover-up  efforts  at  the 
White  House,  but  denies  personal  complicity. 
The  cover-up,  he  claims,  was  necessary  to 
protect  "national  security." 

May  23:  Elliot  Richardson  la  confirmed  as 
attorney  general  after  a  long  Senate  dead- 
lock over  the  powers  of  the  special  prose- 
cutor. 

June  14:  Former  CREEP  Deputy  Director 
Magruder  testifies  that  Mitchell  approved 
the  Watergate  break-In  and  later  partici- 
pated in  the  cover-up. 

June  20 :  CREEP  fiitance  committee  Is  fined 
93,000  for  falling  to  report  the  Vesco  con- 
tribution. 

June  26-29:  ChaUenglng  Nixon's  May  22, 
1B73  statemMit,  John  Dean  testifies  the 
President  was  aware  of  the  Watergate  oover- 
up  as  early  as  September  1972. 

June  28:  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
pubUahas  list  ot  218  Americans  on  the  White 
House  "enemies"  list. 

July  6:  American  Airlines  oflkslal  admits  to 
having  donated  960,000  In  corporate  funds 
to  the  Nlzon  eampi^gn  after  soUeltatlon  by 
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Herbert  Kalmbach.  Subsequently,  other  cor- 
porations admit  Ulegal  contributions. 

July  10:  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Watergate  Conunlttee,  John  Mitchell  denies 
having  approved  the  Watergate  break-In,  but 
acknowledges  his  role  In  the  cover-up. 

July  13:  New  York  Times  ref>ort8  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  attorney.  Watergate  de- 
fendants Barker,  Sturgls,  Martinez,  and 
Gonzalez  pleaded  guilty  to  the  Watergate 
break-in  because  they  were  promised  sup- 
port payments  and  executive  clemency  by 
Hunt. 

July  16:  Stirprlse  witness  Alexander  But- 
terfield,  former  deputy  White  Hottse  aide, 
discloses  the  existence  of  Oval  Office  tapes. 

July  17:  Senate  Watergate  Conunlttee  re- 
quests access  to  certain  White  House  tapes. 
Dean's  attorney  predicts  the  tapes  wUl  cor- 
roborate his  cUent's  assertions  about  Nixon's 
awareness  of  a  cover-up. 

July  18 :  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  asks  for  the 
tapes. 

July  20:  In  a  speech  to  the  White  House 
staff,  Nixon  says,  "Let  others  wallow  in  Wa- 
tergate, we  are  going  to  do  our  job." 

July  23:  Claiming  "executive  prtvUege," 
Nixon  refuses  to  release  the  White  House 
tapes.  Senate  Watergate  Committee  decides 
to  subpoena  the  tapes,  and  Cox  announces 
he  too  WlU  seek  subpoenas. 

July  24:  EhrUchman,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  cites  "na- 
tional security"  as  justification  for  White 
House  inteUlgence  operations. 

July  27:  EhrUchman  defends  the  Nixon 
campaign  practice  of  spying  on  opposition 
candidates  and  states  that  the  President  was 
not  fully  briefed  on  Watergate  untU  April 
14,  1973. 

July  30:  Haldeman  testifies  that  he  and 
Nixon  are  innocent  of  wrongdoing  in  the 
Watergate  affair,  claiming  they  were  "mU- 
led"  by  Dean. 

July  31:  Rep.  Robert  Drinan  (D.-Mass.) 
introduces  first  impeachment  resolution. 

August  2:  Vloe  President  ^Iro  Agnew  \b 
informed  he  is  under  federal  Investigation  on 
charges  of  bribery,  extortion  and  tax  fraud. 

August  6:  Former  F.BJ.  head  Patrick  Gray 
testifies  he  received  no  orders  after  March  21, 
1973,  to  report  the  progress  of  the  F3a.'8 
Watergate  Investigation  dlrecUy  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

August  14:  In  response  to  a  federal  pros- 
ecutor's request  for  his  personal  records. 
Vice  President  Agnew  declares.  "1  have 
nothing  to  hide." 

August  16:  In  an  address  to  the  nation. 
President  Nlzon  again  denies  peraonal  com- 
plicity in  Watergate.  Citing  the  need  for  con- 
fidentiality of  presidential  conTereatlons  and 
documents.  Nixon  says  be  will  not  turn  over 
White  House  tapes  to  either  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  or  the  spedal  prose- 
cutor's office. 

August  22:  Nixon  declares  at  a  press  con- 
ference, "We  must  move  on  fr<Mn  Watergate 
to  the  biisiness  of  the  people." 

August  29 :  Judge  Sirica  Issues  cotirt  order 
for  nine  presidential  tapes. 

September  4:  Krogh.  Yotmg,  Llddy  and 
EhrUchman  are  indicted  In  connection  with 
the  Plumbers'  break-In  at  the  offlce  of  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist. 

October  1:  Donald  BegreUl  pleads  guUty 
to  having  engaged  in  illegal  campaign  ac- 
tivities. 

October  10:  Vice  President  Agnew  resigns 
after  pleading  no  contest  to  Income  tax 
evasion. 

October  12:  Court  of  Appeals  upholds 
Judge  Sirica's  order  for  White  House  ti^MS. 

October  14:  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tsz.)  says 
the  expenditure  of  910  mlTlion  in  public 
funds  on  Nixon's  private  reeidencee  raises 
"serious  questions  of  propriety." 

October  19:  Seeking  resolution  of  the  tapes 
controversy,  the  White  House  makes  the 
"Stennls  Oompromlae"  offer:  Sen.  Stennls 
(D-Mlss.)   wiU  be  aUowed  to  listen  to  the 
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tapes  so  he  can  attest  to  the  veracity  of 
White  House  transcripts.  Special  Prosecutor 
Cox  rejects  the  offer.  John  Dean  pleads  guilty 
to  obstruction  of  justice  In  the  Watergate 
cover-up,  saying  he  hopes  that  "others  in- 
volved wlU  also  come  forward  and  accept 
responsibUity  for  their  compUcity." 

October  20:  "Saturday  Night  Massacre": 
Richard  Nixon  orders  the  firing  of  Special 
Prosecutor  Cox;  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruckels- 
hauB  resign  rather  than  carry  out  Nixon's 
order;  and  Cox  is  ultimately  fired  by  Soli- 
citor General  Robert  Bork. 

October  23:  Yielding  to  pubUc  pressure, 
Nixon  agrees  to  hand  over  the  tapes. 

October  30:  House  Judiciary  Committee 
begins  its  Impeachment  Inquiry. 

October  31:  Nixon's  lawyers  report  to  Judge 
Sirica  that  White  House  tapes  of  two  key 
presidential  conversations — Nixon's  June  20, 
1972  conversation  with  MitcheU  and  his 
AprU  15,  1973  conversation  with  Dean — do 
not  exist.  Former  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dlenst admits  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
pressured  by  President  Nixon  to  drop  the 

rrr  case. 

November  1:  Leon  Jaworskl  is  nanMd  aa 
special  prosecutor  to  replace  Cox. 

November  13:  White  House  aide  Stephen 
BxiU  testifies  that  Nixon  knew  about  the 
missing  tapes  on  September  29,  1978 — a 
month  before  the  White  House  announced 
their  disappearance. 

November  14:  The  firing  of  Cox  is  ruled 
iUegal  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard 
Gessell. 

November  17:  In  response  to  newsmen's 
questions  about  bis  personal  finances,  Ntxon 
declares  at  Disney  World,  "I  am  not  a  crook." 

November  20:  Having  begvm  "Operation 
Candor,"  Nixon  assures  Republican  gover- 
nors there  wiU  be  no  more  "bombahells." 

November  21:  White  House  reveals  gap  of 
18V4  minutes  in  tape  of  crucial  June  20,  1972 
conversation  between  Nixon  and  Haldwnan. 

November  26:  Nixon's  secretary  Rose  Mary 
Woods  says  that  she  may  have  caused  the 
\Mp»  gap  by  inadvertently  leaving  her  foot 
on  the  control  pedal. 

November  30 :  Panel  of  experts  approved  by 
the  White  House  and  the  court  begins  ex- 
amining the  tape  with  the  missing  segment. 
Former  Plumbers'  head  Krogh  pleads  guilty 
to  federal  charges  in  connection  with  the 
EUsberg  break-In. 

December  6:  Congress  confirms  Gerald 
Ford  as  Vice  President. 

December  8:  Nixon  releases  his  tax  returns 
for  the  year  1969-72.  Questions  Immediately 
arise  concerning,  among  other  things,  the 
vaUdlty  of  a  9676,000  deduction  taken  for  the 
donation  of  Nixon's  vice -presidential  papers 
to  the  National  Archives. 
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January  15:  Electronics  specialists  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  conclude  the  18 14  min- 
ute tap>e  gap  could  not  have  been  caused  ac- 
cidentally in  the  manner  suggested  by  Rose 
Mary  Woods. 

January  18:  Judge  Sirica  recommends  a 
grand  jury  investigation  to  determine 
whether  Indictments  should  be  brought  for 
criminal  actions  in  the  tape  mystery. 

January  30:  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  Nixon  declares:  "One  year  of  Wa- 
tergate is  enough." 

February  14:  Sp>ecial  Prosecutor  Leon  Ja- 
worskl reports  refusal  of  White  House  to 
comply  with  his  request  for  tapes  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  investigation. 

February  20:  House  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  study  concludes  that  a  President  can  be 
impeached  tot  serious  offenses  against  the 
public  Interest  without  proof  of  criminal 
misconduct. 

February  25:  Nixon  declares  at  a  press  con- 
ference: "I  do  not  expect  to  l>e  impeached." 

March  1 :  Watergate  grand  jury  gives  Judge 
Sirica  a  aealed  report  believed  to  deal  with 
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Ifarch  2:  Or&nd  Jury  Indlcta  Jaeven  ot 
Pr«Bld«nt  Nixon's  former  White  Ift>us«  and 
campaign  aides  for  participation  1^  the  Wa- 
tergate cover-up:  M.  R.  Haldem^.  John 
Ehrllchman,  John  Mitchell,  former  White 
House  special  counsel  Charles  ^.  Colson, 
former  White  House  aide  Gordon  ^trachan 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Mardlan  and  CREEP  Attorney  Ki 
PaxkhiBOQ. 

March  6:  NUon  once  again  Ins 
never  i4>proved  clemency  or  huab 
the  Watergate  defendants,  but 
that  the  tape  of  his  March  21,  19 
with  Dean  and  Haldeman  might  I 
ferent  conclusions. 

March  13:  Press  Secretary  Zlegl^  suggests 
the  Prealdent  will  not  supply  the  louae  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  additional  lapes  un- 
til It  define*  an  Impeachable  offenal. 

March  18:  Judge  Sirica  rules  th£4  the  Wa- 
tergate grand  Jury's  secret  report  ihould  be 
turned  over  to  the  Hotise  Judlcvy  Com- 
mittee. I 

March  19;  Sen.  James  L.  Buckl^  (Cons., 
R-N.T.)  becomes  the  first  consenktlve  Re- 
publican in  Congress  to  call  on  Qtlxon  to 
redgn  because  of  the  Watergate  icandal. 

March  21 :  A  House  Oovemmelt  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  reveals  that !  over  the 
past  five  years  (17  million  In  government 
funds  have  been  spent  on  Nixon '^  San  Cle- 
mente  and  Key  Blscayne  homes. 

March  20:  Federal  Judge  John  Sirica  gives 
the  House  Impeachment  Inquiry  <be  sealed 
report  and  the  locked  briefcase  of  evidence 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Watergate  grand 
Jury  March  1. 

April  8:  The  staff  of  the  Joint  dommlttee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Inda  that 
NUon  owes  M76,431,  Including  l^ereet,  on 
back  taxes  for  1969  through  197J  for  Im- 
proper deductions  and  failure  to  p^y  capital 
gains  Uxes;  Nixon  agrees  to  pa]|  9432,787 
plus  interest  that  the  Internal  J  Revenue 
Service  ruled  was  due.  Lt.  Gov.  Id^Relnecke 
of  California  la  indicted  for  allege^y  having 
lied  to  a  Senate  Committee  aboui  the  ITT 
pledge  of  money  for  the  1973  Eppubllcan 
National  Convention.  '■ 

April  5:  Dwlght  Chapln,  President  NU- 
on's  former  appointments  secreta^,  is  con- 
victed of  two  counts  of  p)erjury  aonoemlng 
his  connection  with  political  sab<^ur  Don- 
ald Segrettl. 

April  11:  The  Judiciary  Comrt^tee  votes 
33-3  to  subpoena  tapes  and  records  of  more 
than  40  presidential   conversatlofts. 

April  28:  John  MltcheU  adfl  Maurice 
Stans  are  found  Innocent  of  all  charges  re- 
lating to  the  Veeco  campaign  cqfeitilbutlon. 
April  29:  President  Nixon  agT98  to  turn 
over  to  the  House  Judiciary  Conjjnlttee  ed- 
ited iTanscrlpts  of  some  of  the  subpoenaed 
Watergate  tape  recordings  "blemishes  and 
»U." 

May  1:  The  Judiciary  Committee  votes 
30-18  to  reject  Nixon's  delivery  of  edited 
transcripts  rather  than  copies  of  the  orig- 


THE  183D  ANNIVERSARY  OI»  POLISH 
CXDNS'l'l'l'UTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAG<| 

or  mw  Touc  | 

IN  THE  HOOBK  OF  REPRESKNTiTIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  my 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  ^In  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  this  ss^lal  or- 
der commemorating  the  183d  analversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Polish  Cosistltution 
of  1791.  As  we  celebrate  this  lyiportant 
day  in  the  annals  of  world  hlsltory,  it  ia 
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only  fitting  that  we  take  time  to  consider 
the  tumultuous  history  of  Poland  since 
1791,  as  well  as  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
contributions  which  the  Polish  American 
community  has  made  to  this  Nation. 

To  PoUsh  nationals  and  people  of  Po- 
lish ancestry  everywhere  in  the  world, 
this  day  is  comparable  to  our  own  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  However,  the  simi- 
larity ends  there.  Wtille  we  in  the  United 
States  have  realized  and  maintained  the 
democratic  ideals  contained  in  our  Con- 
stitution of  1789,  for  Poland,  these  have 
been  years  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
occupation,  and  thus,  they  have  far  from 
achieved  the  great  democratic  goals  con- 
tained in  their  constitution. 

The  greatness  of  the  1791  Polish  Con- 
stitution lies  in  the  principle  it  embodied ; 
namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  Yet  an  ironic  and  tragic  indi- 
cation of  the  present  day  control  of  the 
state  over  the  people  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Poland  are  not  even 
permitted,  by  their  Communist  rulers  to 
celebrate  this  great  national  holiday. 

We  in  the  United  States  owe  much  to 
the  Polish  American  community  for  their 
years  of  contribution  to  this  Nation.  They 
have  served  us  in  times  of  war,  all  the 
way  from  General  Pulaski  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  the  thousands  of  Polish 
American  who  served  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Further,  they  have  achieved 
great  successes  in  all  facets  of  our  cul- 
tural, political,  and  community  life,  and 
it  Is  for  these  contributions  that  we  as 
a  nation  pay  tribute  to  them  on  this  day. 

It  would  serve  us  well  to  consider  the 
ppeaent-day  plight  of  the  Polish  people 
as  well  as  those  millions  of  other  resi- 
dents of  Eastern  Europe  who  continue  to 
find  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist oppression.  We  are  embarking 
on  an  unprecedented  era  of  international 
agreements  between  nations  of  widely 
divergent  ideological  ideas.  Yet,  before 
we  can  expect  responsible  participation 
by  the  Communists  in  these  agreements, 
they  must  begin  to  permit  the  people 
they  rule  to  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. This  is  a  fundamental  right  to 
a  civilized  society.  The  Polish  people 
stand  as  examples  of  the  Inherent  failure 
of  communism,  for  while  the  Commu- 
nists have  ruthlessly  deprived  these  peo- 
ple of  basic  freedom,  their  spirit  and 
hopes  for  freedom  remain  as  strong  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  millions  of  Polish 
Americans  celebrate  this  important  day, 
let  us  as  a  nation  redouble  our  efforts  at 
championing  the  cause  of  true  freedom 
and  dignity  for  all  the  residents  of  the 
world  community.  If  we  are  successful, 
the  people  of  Poland  may,  after  183  years 
realize  the  true  democratic  Ideals  they  so 
eloquently  called  for  in  their  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COST-OP-UVING 
DIFFERENTIALS 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  mrw  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
average  elderly  American  living  on  a  fixed 


retirement  income  is  at  beet  living  mar- 
ginally. For  those  who  happen  to  be  liv- 
ing in  major  metropolitan  areas,  such  as 
my  home  city  of  New  York,  an  added  bur- 
den Is  imposed;  their  fixed  Incomes  are 
not  enough  to  cope  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  places  like  New  York  City.  Many  re- 
tired New  Yorkers  find  that  they  come 
out  about  $100  short  annually,  which,  al- 
though not  a  huge  sum  to  a  working  per- 
son, looms  very  large  In  the  estimation  of 
the  older  citizen. 

They  desperately  require  some  form  of 
balancing  mechanism  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  order  to  remain  on  a  sub- 
sistence level.  Therefore,  I  am  Joining  In 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  that  would,  indeed, 
make  available  such  special  cost-of- 
living  Increases  to  older  people  in  such 
high-price  areas.  It  would  guarantee  the 
elderly  a  realistic  annual  minimum  in- 
come above  the  level  of  enforced  poverty. 
Current  law  already  mandates  annual 
cost-of-living  increases  for  all,  regard- 
less of  where  they  reside.  But  such  a 
requirement  falls  to  take  into  account 
differences  between  living  in  a  large  dty 
and  in  rural  areas. 

We  must  sadly  come  to  grips  once  again 
with  a  prime  fact  of  life  for  the  25  mlilion 
older  people  in  the  Nation;  that  from 
their  ranks  are  coming  the  largest  num- 
ber of  new  recruits  for  those  who  are 
called  poor.  Further,  inflation  Is  cutting 
enormous  swaths  in  their  purchasing 
power.  Job  (^portunlties  for  them  are 
minimal  and  decreasing.  Federal  pro- 
grams for  them  are  in  disarray.  All  in  aU. 
time  is  of  the  essence,  and  we  should  act 
with  dispatch. 

Erosion  of  actual  purchasing  power  is 
not  Just  a  catch  phrase.  The  situation 
is  serious  for  those  in  urban  areas  of  size. 
The  goods  and  services  obtained  by  an 
elderly  person  in  the  rur^  South  for  $1,- 
788.64  would  cost  the  same  person  $1,- 
867.88  in  Baton  Rouge,  $2,195.48  in  New 
York  City,  and  $2,296.28  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  are  figures  offered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  minimum 
levels  of  subsistence  for  older  persons  in 
those  areas.  But  the  social  security  check 
received  by  the  elderly  is  the  same  every- 
where in  the  United  States — $2,087.60  an- 
nually for  the  average  retired  worker. 
Many  receive  much  less  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

In  New  York,  therefore,  the  average 
retiree  is  $100  short  annually.  This  means 
that  Federal  programs  reaching  such 
people  should  reflect  the  differences  In 
realities  of  life  where  such  people  live. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  Join- 
ing in  supporting  now. 

It  would  establish  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  income  for  older  Americans  of 
$3,850  a  year  for  an  individual  and  $5,200 
for  a  couple. 

The  sum  would  be  adjusted  annually 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Intermediate 
budget  level  cost  of  living  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Bene- 
flts  would  rise  for  residents  of  large  citlM 
where  the  cost  of  living  exceeds  the  na* 
tional  average. 

We  must  becu'  in  mind  the  fact  that 
almost  three  out  of  every  four  Amerlcaot 
over  age  65  subsist  on  Incomes  of  lea 
than  $3,800  annually.  More  than  2^ 
million  have  no  Income  whatsoever.  Trt 
last  year  food  prices  rose  an  incredible 
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19.1  percent,  placing  many  items  we  con- 
sider essential  out  of  their  reach. 

Nor  Is  there  much  prospect  for  signifi- 
cant relief  from  falling  prices.  If  any- 
thing, prices  win  continue  to  rise.  E^ven 
though  the  Congress  has  pushed  through 
several  hikes  in  social  security  bents, 
the  Inflationary  spiral  has  outdistanced 
whatever  new  buying  power  these  have 
given  the  elderly.  They  are  still  playing 
catchup.  And  in  major  cities,  the  situa- 
tion Is  worse  than  anywhere  else.  What 
this  bill  Is  seeking  to  do  is  not  to  provide 
the  elderly  with  more  dollars  In  one  area 
of  the  Nation  over  another  area,  but  to 
equalize  buying  power  of  social  security 
recipients. 

Almost  all  of  the  ejderly  have  worked 
all  their  lives  and  are  not  seeking  a  hand- 
out. To  know  these  people  is  to  under- 
stand their  pride  and  desire  to  earn 
whatever  they  have.  The  levels  of  pay- 
ment provided  them  now  are  no  credit  to 
this  country,  especially  when  we  observe 
how  other  advanced  industrialized  na- 
tions treat  their  older  people. 

This  bill  recognized  the  facts  of  life 
for  the  elderly  In  large  cities  today,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  understand  why  they 
require  such  an  equalizing  benefit.  For 
many,  their  Income  limitation  reduces 
them  to  deciding  between  medicine  for  a 
chronic  condition  and  a  decent  diet. 
Their  needs  and  ability  to  suffer  in  si- 
lence Is  perhaps  as  great  a  shame  for  our 
Nation  as  the  recently  highlighted  plight 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  If  we  could  send 
them  to  fight,  we  can  deliver  their  veter- 
ans benefits.  If  we  could  take  advantage 
ot  a  lifetime  of  labor  on  the  part  of  these 
older  people,  we  can  make  life  tolerable 
for  them  now. 


KYROS    COMMENDS    ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT  ACT 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  (8.  1125) .  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Public  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, which  wrote  the  original  bill,  I 
can  say  from  testimony  we  heard  before 
the  committee  that  the  extent  of  alcohol 
abuse  in  the  United  States  Is  staggering. 
It  Is  the  No.  1  drug  problem  in  America 
today. 

Let  me  Jxist  cite  some  statistics: 

Some  9  minion  Americans — or  7  per- 
cent of  our  entire  adiilt  population — are 
alcoholics;  200,000  new  cases  develop 
each  year. 

Alcohol  is  directly  related  to  half  of 
the  Nation's  traffic  fatalities  and  40  per- 
cent of  all  non-traffic  arrests. 

An  estimated  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's workforce  have  serious  alcohol 
problems,  costing  the  national  ectmomy 
$15  binion  annually. 

Today  we  are  hi  a  position  to  continue 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  massiye  at- 
tack on  the  abuse  that  gives  rise  to  these 
warming  statistics.  This  involvement  In 
•todiollBm  research,  treatment,  and  n- 
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habllltation  began  in  1947,  when  the 
Federal  Government  first  supported 
State  research  efforts.  It  continued 
through  the  landmark  comprehensive  al- 
cohoUsm  bill  passed  in  1971  and  written 
by  my  PubUc  Health  Subcommittee.  And 
it  can  reach  a  new  intensity  imder  the 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1974,  which  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  now 
awaits  action  by  the  President. 
Specifically,  the  bill: 
Provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
program  of  formula  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  developing  more  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  means  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  alcoholism.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Maine's  share  of 
block  grants  under  this  program  is  now 
$255,000  and  is  likely  to  Increase  imder 
the  extension. 

Establishes  and  consolidates  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  single  administration  to 
supervise  and  coordinate  the  three  frag- 
mented groups  that  now  deal  with  al- 
coholism. A  new  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMA)  within  HEW  will  coordinate 
and  supervise  programs  carried  out 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  These 
three  agencies,  worlting  together,  will  re- 
direct Federal  efforts  somewhat  away 
from  research  and  more  toward  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

Extends  the  project  grant  and  contract 
authority  of  the  act  for  an  additional  2 
years,  through  1976.  This  is  an  especially 
important  provision  of  the  legislation, 
since  the  desire  for  new  approaches  to 
alcoholism  prevention  and  treatment  can 
best  come  from  the  local  level,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Federal  Government, 
where  local  or  regiontil  projects  can 
tailor  their  treatment  plans  to  com- 
munity needs. 

Establishes  a  special  grant  of  up  to 
$100,000  plus  10  percent  of  an  equal 
amount  to  a  State's  formula  grant  allot- 
ment for  States  which  have  adc^ted  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Alcoholism 
and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act,  which 
requires  that  alcoholism  and  intoxication 
be  a  health  and  social  service  care  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  proud  that  Msiine  Is 
one  of  twenty  states  that  have  adopted 
the  act,  and  that  alcoholism  in  our  State 
win  be  treated  more  as  a  psychological 
problem  than  a  criminal  act. 

Each  of  these  provisions  Is  crucial  to 
continuing  and  improvtog  our  Federal 
effort  to  overcome  this  massive  national 
problem.  The  Initiatives  begxm  by  the 
original  legislation  is  now  going  forward. 
I  applaud  passage  of  this  bUL 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN— XLVn 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or  mw  TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATTVBB 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11  In  this  space,  I  Included  an  article 
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written  by  Stephen  Brill  for  New  York 
magazine,  entitled  "How  Guns  Get  To 
TowTi— Tracing  the  Southern  Connec- 
tion." I  have  now  obtained  a  special  re- 
port by  Howard  Metzdorff,  deputy  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Division  of  New  York 
City's  Police  Department,  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  Brill  article.  This  report 
documents  the  existence  of  an  extensive 
black  market  in  illegal  handguns  import- 
ed into  New  York  from  States  with  less 
strict  or  nonexistent  gun  control  laws. 
I  commend  Deputy  Chief  Metzdorff  for 
the  thoroughness  of  this  study. 

I  Insert  herewith  the  opening  section 
of  the  1973  New  York  City  Handgun 
Study  and  will  be  inserting  additional 
sections  in  ensuing  editions  of  the  Con- 

GRCSSIONAL  RECORD: 

Handgttn  Stttot — Nrw  Yoek   Crrr,  1973 
srrpATiON 

There  has  been  an  alarming  increase  In 
crimes  Involving  the  use  of  handguns.  Homi- 
cide, considered  the  "ultimate  crime"  may 
be  a  good  barometer.  In  1960  there  were  390 
homicides  In  New  York  City  of  which  76  or 
19  9o  involved  the  use  of  handguns.  In  1973 
there  were  1,891  homicides,  an  approximate 
450%  Increase;  however,  the  use  of  hand- 
guns increaeed  a  staggering  1012%  to  834 
shootings.  As  of  December  1.  1973,  the  num- 
ber of  firearms  incidents  has  exceeded  14.- 
600  cases. 

AKALYSIS 

This  study  was  begun  in  August  1973  and 
Involves  a  review  of  aU  handgun  cases  re- 
corded between  January  1,  1973  and  July  31, 
1973,  over  6,000  cases  In  all.  After  review  and 
elimination  of  cases  which  were  obviously 
untraceable  (starter's  pistols,  military,  home- 
made or  legally  possessed  guns,  or  those 
with  obliterated  serial  numbers  which  could 
not  be  restored),  3,328  cases  were  selected 
for  tracing;  322  of  these  are  stUl  under  In- 
vestigation and  are  listed  as  outstanding. 

Completed  tracing  of  3,006  guns  were  re- 
viewed, analyzed,  and  categorized:  data  con- 
cerning the  following  was  developed: 

1.  Origin  of  Illegal  h&ndguna  and  last  retail 
outlet. 

2.  Purchasers  of  Illegal  handgiins  (to 
determine  if  peraotu  arrested  for  wapona 
charges  had  purchased  guns  in  rldatloo  of 
gon  caa^ol  act  of  1968  and/or  maide  large 
purchases  of  weapons) . 

8.  Thefts  of  handguns,  both  legal  and 
Illegal. 

4.  Legally  owned  handgims  (the  presence 
of  legaUy  owned  guns  In  the  crime  plettuv 
could  not  be  overlookad) . 

Available  data  breaks  down  as  foUovi: 
Traced  to  states  other  than  New  York 
(IndiKles  109  handguns  which  an 
subject    of    ATF    Investigation    or 

"Tests    I.MS 

Traced    to    New    York    SUte    (other 

than  New  York  City) i 

Traced  to  foreign  countries 13 

Stolen   (various  states) 868 

Apparentty  legal  handguns  not  re- 
ported   stolen    azMl    under    current 

Invastlgatton 28 

New   York    City   permit   holders    (40 

arrested)    48 

Pannit  Bolders  other  than  New  York 
City 10 

Subtotal   1.803 

Non-traceable  we^wns.  Identified  aa 
sftarter's  pistols  converted  to  flre 
projeetllas  or  not  omverted.  bat 
ssrlaUy  nombend;  bowsTer.  non- 
traoaaUe    m 

Oompanles  conoemed  no  longer  In 
bustnsaa.  or  did  not  keep  zeoocds  at 
time  of  sale 781 

lllUtary  *'*"^g""- -».— 81 
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Duplicate  request*  forwarded  for  mxa» 
weapon -r —         *' 

Oun  Involved  In  routine  testing*  or 
surrendered  by  the  permit  hold*- - -^184 

Subtotal    1.---   1^204 

Total   *----  ^•**® 

Of  the  ^xina  traced  to  other  thasf  New  York 
State,  69%  were  traced  to  four  (4}  southern 
states:  South  Carolina  (437),  Paoflda  (178). 
Virginia  (178).  and  Georgia  (16<D-  The  re- 
maining 31%  were  traced  to  89  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  9  forelg«  countries. 
73%  of  thoM  traced  to  the  four  southern 
states  were  claaslfled  as  "Satuaiay  Night 
Specials."  , 

An  examination  of  the  1,343  ca^es  reveals 
that  m  approximately  49%  of  Ahe  cases. 
poesesslon  of  a  dangerous  weap<»i  was  the 
only  charge.  Nevertheless,  a  randwn  perusal 
of  the  criminal  records  of  those  ifirested  for 
Simple  possession  Indicates  a  prior  arrest 
record  In  58%  of  the  cases  (baBe4  on  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  100  of  623  cases).  Further, 
of  the  1,343  cases,  the  person  arrested  was  not 
the  original  purchaser  of  the  weafon  In  97% 
of  the  cases. 

The  study  Indicated  that  one  gun  was  pur- 
chased outside  New  York  City,  but  within 
New  York  State  by  an  individual  using  fraud- 
ulent credentials:  while  those  traced  to  for- 
eign countries  could  not  be  traoed  to  Indi- 
viduals. Of  the  368  guns  stolen  In  various 
states,  which  is  approximately  21%  of  all 
the  handguns  traced,  the  breakdown  Is  as 
follows: 
Stolen   from  autos    (outside   New  York 

State)    --— -       * 

During    burglaries    outside    New    York 

State)    - 

During     robbing     (outside     New     York 

State)    -- !<• 

Prom      dealers      (outside      New      York 

State    ^ 

Prom  manufactxirers  (outside  Naw  York 

State)    - 20 

Stolen  in  New  York  City  (varlou*  ways)  91 
Stolen  in  New  York  State   (other  than 

New  York  City) ---- -  « 

Stolen  In  transit » 86 

Stolen  In  unknown  manner » 63 

Total * 865 

A  separate  Investigation  and  report  has 
been  made  regarding  the  46  Ne\»  York  City 
pistol  Permit  holders  mentioned  to  this  re- 
port. Briefly,  58%  of  these  used  tlielr  licensed 
pistol  In  the  crime  for  which  they  were  ar- 
rested. Pistol  license  hearings  restored  their 
license  in  78%  of  these  cases.  Ot  thoee  who 
did  not  use  their  guns  In  the  crUa»  tor  which 
they  vrore  arrested,  hearing  restored  the  li- 
cense in  only  20%  of  the  cases.  The  holders 
of  permits  Issued  by  other  thaa  New  York 
City  were  aU  charged  with  paseaslon  of 
dangerous  weapons.  In  addition,' there  were 
also  charged  with  other  crimes. 

Twenty-two  cases  are  still  im4er  inveatl- 
gatlon.  These  Involved  apparea|Iy  legally 
owned  guns  of  law  enforcement  or  other 
licensed  persons  which  were  apparently 
stolen;  however,  they  were  nerer  feported  as 
Buch.  i 

CONCHJBION  I 

The  conclusion  of  this  report  Indicates 
that:  * 

1.  Ovms  are  purchased  legally  ^r  illegally 
by  residents  of  other  states  and  J\jil9dlctlons 
and  brought  or  sent  to  New  York  City. 

2.  Ouns  are  purchased  by  NewlYork  resi- 
dents In  other  states,  using  the  Services  of 
residents  of  those  states  or  tbrou(ib  fraudu- 
lent idefatUlcatlonB, 

3.  Guns  are  stolen  In  various  .vtates  In- 
cluding New  York  City  and  New  Tork  State. 

4.  Foreign  military  weapons  wh^h  are  pre- 
sumably war  souvenirs,  are  brought  Into 
New  York  City. 

6.  Otins  are  stolen  from  military  resorra- 
ttons.  ^ 
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6.  Since  in  97%  of  the  cases  of  those  ar- 
rested with  handguns  were  not  the  original 
purchasers,  we  assume  the  existence  of  a 
black  market.  (Recent  arrests  by  undercover 
men  confirm  this  assumption) 

7.  Althoiigh  New  York  City  has  the  most 
stringent  gun  control  laws  In  the  nation.  It 
cannot  stem  the  flow  of  guns  Into  this  city 
Without  federal  gun  control  legislation. 

STTidCAaT :  Nrw  YoaK  Cinr  Hakdocw  Stodt — 

Dxcxicsn  10, 1973 

(Baaed  on  population  distribution] 

Estimated  handguns: 

In  NaUon 83, 700, 000 

In  city 1,810.000 

Increase    In   handgun    usage    In   homicides 
(percent  of  homicides) : 

I960 18 

1972 — — « 

1973  (1-1-73  through  11-30-73) 48 

Study: 

Ballistics    Cases 8,887 

Selected  for  tracing 8,838 

Retxirned  from  ATF 3,006 

To  be  returned  from  ATF 822 

Traced  to  other  States —  1.843 

Traced  to  New  York  State 1 

Traced  to  foreign  countries 13 

Stolen  (various  states) 865 

N.Y.C.  Permit  holders  (arrested — 48)  48 
Legal  handgtins  not  reported  stolen.  22 
Not  traceable 1,204 

Total  8,006 

ANALYSIS 

1.  Guns  traced  out  of  New  York  came  from 
39  sUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  9 
foreign  countries. 

2.  Of  guns  traced  to  other  states  69%  are 
from  four  (4)  states:  South  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida, Virginia,  and  Georgia. 

3.  Approximately  72%  of  the  guns  traced 
to  South  Carolina.  Florida.  Virginia,  and 
Georgia  were  classified  as  "Saturday  Night 
Specials." 

4.  A  random  perusal  of  the  criminal  rec- 
ords of  those  arrested  for  simple  poseeaslon 
Indicates  a  prior  arrest  record  In  58%  of  the 
cases  (based  on  a  random  sample  of  100  of 
622). 

6.  Less  than  two- tenths  of  one  percent  of 
all  of  New  York  City  permit  headers  were 
arrested  during  subject  period  (46  of  28,000) . 

6.  68%  of  43  permit  holders  arrested  used 
their  licensed  handguns  In  the  commission 
of  crimes  (25  of  43) . 

7.  Of  the  handguns  traced  to  other  states 
(excluding  Indictment  cases)  only  3%  were 
purchased  by  the  persons  ultimately  arrested 
with  them  (48  of  1,234) . 

8.  Approximately  21%  of  all  guns  traced 
(•xcludlng  legal  handgiins)  were  stolen 
(366  of  1.732). 
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WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  BUSI- 
NESS ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   KTCW   YORK 

;N  the  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9, 
1974,  I  Introduced  the  Women's  Edu- 
cation and  Business  Equity  Act  of  1974 
with  Mrs.  Hecklir  of  Massachusetts.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist 
and  encourage  women  to  enter  and  fully 
participate  in  business  and  all  other 
areas  of  our  society. 

We  are  all  aware  that  In  recent  years 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  end  sex 
discrimination  and  to  encourage  the  cor- 
porate world  to  make  meaningful  efforts 


to  hire  and  promote  qualified  women.  For 
over  a  year,  many  top  corporations  have 
had  "affirmative  action"  programs  in  ef- 
fect the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  females  who  are  seri- 
ously interested  in  pursuing  business 
careers.  Unfortunately  from  the  reports 
that  are  now  coming  In  these  programs 
have  not  been  successful. 

On  April  18.  19.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  that — 

By  large  and  large,  women  aren't  gettlag 
many  Important  corporate  posts. 

The  September-October  1973  issue  of 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  reported — 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  United  States  busi- 
ness operations  have  not  been  significantly 
affected  by  equal  employment  opportunity 
demands  for  women. 

In  effect  then,  progress  for  women  in 
the  area  of  equal  employment  has  been 
slow,  and  the  forecast  is  unfortunately 
not  much  brighter.  Hence,  there  is  a  real, 
dramatic  need  for  the  type  of  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  progress  in  this  area  has  been  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Government  to  en- 
courage equal  employment.  The  Harvard 
Business  Review  survey  reported — 

The  manner  In  which  the  government  has 
made  its  demands  and  organized  Its  progrtm 
has  seemingly  decreased  rather  than  in- 
creased management  support  for  female  op- 
portunity. 

This  Is  Obviously  a  serious  indlctmeot 
of  what  has  been  the  major  impetus  be- 
hind the  "affirmative  action"  programa. 
The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  why  the 
approach  has  met  re^stance  and  beeo 
less  than  effective — 

Typical  of  buslness's  reaction  to  the  gov- 
ernment's EEO  requirements  Is  this  comment 
by  am  Insurance  company  vice  president: 
"We  pull  out  all  our  recortls  for  a  review, 
which  In  Itself  takes  precious  time,  and  tlien 
the  only  comment  we  get  is.  'You  bavent 
met  your  objectives  yet.'  We  knew  that  before 
the  EEOC  investigator  walked  In.  Why  cant 
the  government  offer  us  constructive,  prac- 
tical suggestions?" 

I  believe  that  the  Government  should 
offer  help  to  companies  which  make  the 
effort  to  open  participation  to  women.  I 
also  believe  that  the  Government  should 
help  prepare  women  for  this  participa- 
tion. The  Harvard  Business  Review  re- 
port points  out  still  another  problem 
facing  women  in  business : 

Once  alSrmatlve  action  goaU  and  time- 
tables have  been  establlabed  on  paper,  ttisy 
must  be  met  In  reality.  And  so  the  aeeioh 
begins  for  female  talent,  particularly  fir 
women  to  fill  official,  managerial,  and  pn* 
fesslonal  poets. 

On-campus  recruiting  has  helped  In  looie 
areas.  In  others,  such  as  en^^eerlng.  In 
which  few  women  are  to  be  found,  compaalM 
have  come  up  with  poor  recruiting  resulta 
This  will  change  In  the  near  future  only  it 
educational  Institutions,  society  In  genanl. 
and  women  In  particular  stc^  characterliriiic 
certain  Jobs  as  "masculine." 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  take 
meaningful  steps  to  help  alleviate  tbe 
problems  and  remove  the  barriers  ttMt 
exist  in  this  area.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  through  the  Equal  Employmaot 
Opportunity  Commission  Is  alreadf 
deeply  involved,  but  as  has  been  lottt' 
cated,  is  not  necessarily  provldiaf 
solutions. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  tbe  legialttiw 
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vl^cb  has  been  proposed  by  myself  and 
lis.  H"*'*^^-"  will  help  women  reach 
equity  In  business  careers.  There  is  no 
queetlon  that  something  needs  to  be 
CfgA.  The  Harvard  Business  Review  re- 
port indicates  that  out  of  20  major  cor- 
porations surveyed,  employing  nearly  2 
million  petvle,  women  represent  less 
tfasa  1  percent  of  the  officials,  managers 
gnd  professionals. 

We  need  to  make  a  positive  response 
to  end  the  waste  of  sex  discrimination. 
I  urge  that  tbe  Congress  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJt.  14074 

A  Mil  to  provide  educational  and  business 
equity  for  women 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Xtpretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled, 

SicnoN  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Somen's  Educational  and  Business  Kqulty 
Act  of  1974". 

8>c.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs 
and  business  policies  in  the  United  States  are 
inequitable  as  they  relate  to  women  of  all 
cultural  and  ethnic  groups  and  limit  their 
full  participation  m  American  society. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order 
to  provide  educational  and  business  equity 
for  women  in  this  country,  to  encourage  the 
dtvelopment  of  new  and  Improved  currtcu- 
lunis;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
rlculums  in  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  tbe  effectiveness  thereof ;  to  pro- 
fide  support  for  the  Initiation  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs  ccmcemlng  women  at  all 
Iwels  of  education  (preschool  through  adult 
•dntetlon);  to  disseminate  Instructional 
•laterlals  and  other  Information  for  use  In 
•tfucatlonal  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
ttM;  to  provide  training  programs  for  par- 
***■  teachers,  other  educational  personnel, 
JQOth  and  guidance  counselors,  community 
l^dan,  labor  leaders,  industrial  and  business 
iNdsra,  and  government  emplc^ees  at  the 
State,  Federal  and  local  level;  to  provide  for 
the  planning  of  women's  resource  centers;  to 
proWde  improved  car^.  vocational,  and 
pttjBical  education  programa;  to  provide  for 
wmintinl^  education  programs;  to  provide 
programs  on  sUtus.  roles,  and  opportunities 
for  women  in  this  society;  to  provide  for  the 
p™i>ar»tlon  and  dissemination  of  materials 
for  use  In  mass  media. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
M  prohibiting  men  from  participating  in  any 
<tf  the  activities  funded.  '^         '^     *  ' 

^c.  8.  (a)  There  u  hereby  establlabed 
•mun  the  Office  of  Education  a  Women's 
Bwaau.  The  Women's  Bureau  wlU  consist  of 
•  OouncU  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "OouncU"). 
Tne  ^uncU  will  be  composed  of  twenty-one 
noabers  (including  not  less  than  twelve 
*on»en)  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
woncu  shall  consist  of  persons  broadly  r»p- 
wwitatlve  of  the  pubUc  and  private  sectors 
awh  due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
PWlenee  relating  to  the  role  and  status  of 
wwwn  In  American  society,  their  active  In- 
ZJm^!?*  ^  securing  equal  rights  for  women 
W»»ith  due  consideration  being  given  to 
•Wffaphlcal  representation.  The  Director  of 
wjWomen's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
M»or  the  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
wnncU  on  the  status  of  Women,  and  the  Di- 
gww  of  tte  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
■00,  ana  Welfare's  Women's  Action  Program 
™u«erve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Ooun- 
r~^*i*  Women's  Bureau  and  Council  shall 
"provided  with  adequate  staff  and  faculties 
^«ny  out  Its  duttes  as  prescribed  by  this 

(b)  The  OouncU  wUl  elect  one  member  to 
""•  •■  Its  Chairperson.  The  Chairperson 
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shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
GS-17  In  section  6332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
CouncU  shaU  serve  without  compensation, 
except  that  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  CouncU  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  tiUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years  each,  except  that  the 
Initial  appomtments  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  designed  to  allow  for 
the  staggering  of  appointments  so  that  the 
member  or  members  whose  terms  expire  In 
any  year  wlU  be  approximately  the  same  as 
the  n\miber  of  members  whose  terms  expire 
In  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  CoimcU  shaU — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary')  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of,  preparation  of,  general  regulations 
for,  and  operations  of,  prc.grams  assisted  un- 
der this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  any 
funds  ptu-suant  to  this  Act,  with  due  respect 
to  the  criteria  developed  to  Insure  an  i^ipro- 
priate  geographical  distribution  of  approved 
programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  program  priorities; 

(4)  develop  programs  and  procedures  for 
review  of  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  an- 
nually; and 

(5)  develop  and  dlssenUnate  an  annual  In- 
dependent report  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  fa)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise,  review 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  authorised  by  this 
Act,  and  the  coordination  of  actlvlti«s  within 
the  Federal  Oovernnient  which  are  related  to 
women's  educational  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sbaU  annually  present 
to  the  OouncU  a  design  for  a  program  of 
making  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Stats  and  local 
educational  agencies,  regional  research  orga- 
nizations, and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions (including  libraries  and  mviseums)  to 
support  research,  demonstration,  and  pUot 
projects  designed  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  shaU  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  such  purposes  in 
accordance  ivlth  the  policies  of  the  CouncU; 
except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other 
than  to  a  nonprofit  agency,  or  organization, 
or  Institution. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts ujider  this  section  shall  b*  available 
for  (but  not  limited  to)  siioh  actlvltlea  as — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  curriciUvuns; 

(2)  dissemination  of  information  to  pub- 
lic and  private  pre-school,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, higher,  adxUt,  and  community  educa- 
tion programs; 

(3)  the  support  of  women's  educational 
programs  at  all  educational  levels; 

(4)  preservlce  and  Inservloe  training  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  training  and  counseling  programs  for 
corporate  peraonnel  which  wUl  serve  to  re- 
cruit and  upgrade  women  in  business  and 
management; 

(6)  projects  Including  courses  of  study, 
feUowshlp  programs,  conferences.  Institutes, 
workshops,  sjmiposlums,  and  seminars  for 
both  education  and  business  Institutions; 

(7)  research,  development,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  curriculums.  texts  and  materials,  non- 
discriminatory tests,  and  programs  for  ade- 
quate and  nondiscriminatory  vocational  edu- 
cation and  career  counseling  ^iiSi^  woman; 

(8)  development  of  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  and  qxnta  ac- 
tivities for  women  in  aU  educational  institu- 
tions; 
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(9)  planning  and  operation  of  women's 
resource  centers; 

(10)  community  education  programs  con- 
cerning women,  including  special  programs 
for  adults; 

(11)  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials; 

(12)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train. 
and  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate In  women's  educational  programs; 

(13)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs; 

(14)  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of 
women  in  admliUstratlve  positions  at  aU 
levels  in  institutions  of  education  and  busi- 
ness enterprises; 

(15)  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  obtaining  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  distribution  of  lnstruct<w8 
coiinselors,  and  other  professionals  of  both 
sexes  In  educational  Institutions; 

(16)  training,  educational,  and  employ- 
ment programs  for  unemployed  and  vmder- 
•mployed  women; 

( 17)  to  increase  programs  for  utUizlng  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional  women  on  a 
part  time  basis;  and 

(18)  research  and  development  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  the  pr(q>ortiQn  of 
women  In  fields  in  which  they  have  not  tradl- 
tlonaUy  participated. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
m  this  section,  such  fimds  may  be  used  for 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  test  and 
evaluate  th^  effectiveness  of  any  such  activ- 
ities,   whether    or    not    assisted    under    this 

Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  made  avalUble  only  upon  appUcation 
to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  application  shaU 
be  submitted  at  such  tUne,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  inf  ormaUon  as  the  Secretary 
ShaU  prescribe  by  regulation  and  shaU  be  ap- 
proved only  if  it — 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  wUl  be 
administered  by.  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  appUcant; 

(2)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  which 
holds  pronUse  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  such  purpoaee; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  prooeduros 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able  tmder  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  wlU 
be  used  so  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
Oiat  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Ptederal 
funds,  be  made  avaUable  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  this  section, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  sete  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  th»  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
application;  " 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  aonll- 
cant  under  this  Act; 

(6)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port, and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neoesBary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports;  and 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tlw 
Secretary  shaU  require  evidence  that  an  or- 
ganization or  group  seeking  ftmds  shall  have 
been  In  existence  one  year  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Fedaral  funds  »^fi 
that  it  ShaU  submit  an  annual  repu't  to  the 
Secretary  on  Federal  fuiuls  expended.  TTxs 
Secretary  may  waive  such  one-Tear  sKlsitanoe 
requirement  where  it  is  determlnad  that  an 
organization  or  group  existing  for  leas  than 
one  year  was  formed  becsuaa  of  poUcIea  or 
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prsotlOM  of  a  predecessor  org&niiatlon  wblch 
dlacxlmlnAted  by  sex:  Provide^  TbAt  such 
organization  or  group  nMe4  eligibility 
Btaiulards  in  other  respects.  1 

(g)  Amendments  of  appllcatld^  ahall,  ez- 
qept  as  the  Secretary  may  otbet^rlse  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regxilatlon,  b#  subject  to 
approval  In  the  sante  manner  asttbe  original 
applications.  | 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary,  in  coop<  ration  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  w1  th  relevant 
Jurisdiction,  shall  Insofar  as  pra<  blcable,  up- 
on request,  render  technical  ai  slstance  to 
local  educational  agencies,  publ  o  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations.  Ins  ;ltutlona  at 
all  levels  of  education,  agenda  i  of  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments  and  other 
agencies  deemed  by  the  Secretai  y  to  affect 
the  status  of  women  In  this  sc  ;iety.  Such 
technical  assistance  shaU  be  t  eslgned  to 
enable  the  recipient  agency  or  In  tltutlon  to 
carry  on  education  and  relatei  programs 
concerning  the  statxis  and  edu  latlon  and 
the  role  of  women  In  American  ■  iclety. 

Skc.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorl]  sd  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracta  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agenclM  ,  organlza- 
tlona,  and  other  Institutions  fc  r  planning 
and  carrying  out  communlty-orl  snted  edu- 
cation programs  or  projects  on  women  In 
American  society  for  the  benefit  o  '  Interested 
and  concerned  adults,  young  pen  ons,  ethnic 
and  cultural  groups,  communlt]  and  busl- 
naoa  leaders,  and  other  Indlv  duals  and 
groups  within  a  community.  Sno  i  programs 
or  projects  may  Include,  among  o  her  things, 
aemlnan,  workshops,  conference  t,  counsel- 
ing, and  Information  services  to  trovlde  ad- 
vise, information,  or  assistance  t  >  Individu- 
als with  reapect  to  dlscrlmlnatlo  i  practices, 
and  vocational  counseling,  and  *  rill  include 
Information  centers  designed  to  serve  tndl- 
▼IduaU  and  groups  seeking  to  ob  »ln  or  dis- 
seminate Information,  advice,  oi  asalatanoe 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  an  i  Intent  oi 
this  Act. 

8k.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
tborteed  under  section  4,  the  8ec9  Btary,  from 
the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  make  grants,  nc  t  to  exceed 
•1S,000  annually  per  grant,  for  Innovative 
approach  to  women's  educations  programs, 
(b)  Proposals  submitted  by  oi  (anlaatlons 
and  groojM  onder  this  sectian  sbi  11  be  Unit- 
ed to  the  essential  information  eqttlred  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  orga  ilzatlon  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  £  tamoMon. 

Sac.  8.  In  administering  the  pi  ovlalons  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  author  Bed  to  utl- 
llae  the  services  and  facilities  of  my  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  o  any  othsr 
public  or  private  agency  or  Instlti  tlon  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agree  oents,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  kdvance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  ma;  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Secretary  shall  pnblli  i  annually 
a  list  and  description  of  projecti  supported 
under  thin  Act,  and  shall  dlstr  bute  such 
list  and  description  to  Interested  i  ducatlonal 
Lostltutlons,  citizen's  groups,  wi  imen's  or- 
ganizations, and  other  Instltutloni  or  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  Involved  i  a  the  edu- 
cation. 5tatus,  and  role  of  womi  a. 

Sxc.  8.  Payments  under  this  A  it  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  adv  mce  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  nei  Msary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  prevlo  isly  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Sac.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Ineludse  (in  addition  to  he  aeveral 
States  oC  the  Union)  the  Comma  kwealth  of 
Pnerto  Bleo.  the  District  of  Colum  >la.  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  U  inds,  and 
the  Ttnut  Tezxltory  of  tha  Pacific  I  lands. 

Sbo.  11.  niere  Is  autborlBed  to  be  ^pro- 
prlatad  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  fo  ■  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1075,  838,000,  00  for  the 
fiaoal  y%tuf  ending  Jtme  80,  1976,  and  840,- 
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000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 


May  6,  ig^ 


THE  MONEY  SCENE — SAVINGS 
ETHIC  LIVES  DESPITE  INFLA- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxjKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  known  for  their 
ability  to  save  money.  Now,  regardless  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  Americans  are 
saving  even  more  money.  This  article 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleag^ies: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbtme,  Apr.  38,  1974] 

Trb    Monxt    Scznz — Bavnfos    Sraic    Livxa 

DKSprrx  iNn^ATioN 

Despite  the  Inflationary  rlpoff.  the  Ameri- 
can breadwinner  Is  still  salting  away  what- 
ever he  can  of  his  paycheck.  He  hasn't  lost 
his  saving   ethics — not   yet,   anyway. 

Actually,  the  consumer  has  been  saying 
even  more  money  In  the  face  of  a  two-digit 
Inflation  rate  that  not  even  a  business  slump 
has  been  able  to  cool  off. 

The  consumer's  savings  rate  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1978  rose  to  73  per  cent  from  5.7 
per  cent  In  the  previous  three-month  period. 
The  higher  savings  rave  was  extended  into 
the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

In  other  words,  the  consumer  Is  still  re- 
sponding to  Inflation  in  his  traditional  way — 
by  saving  more  money. 

But  the  consumer  Is  stunned  by  the  juice 
Inflatlonwhlch  rose  by  an  appalling  14.5  per 
cent  In  the  first  quarter  this  year — the  big- 
gest  three-month   boost  in   23   years. 

Be  cant  believe  this  idnd  of  lAtln  Amer- 
ican Inflation  Is  actually  happening  to  him. 

Food  prices  have  gone  up  about  30  per 
cent  in  the  last  year,  and,  presiunably,  they'll 
be  In  two-digit  inflation  territory  for  at  least 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

And  of  course,  tberell  be  a  general  siirge 
in  prloas  when  controls  come  off  next 
Wednesday. 

The  experts  expect  consumer  q>endlng  will 
be  latliargle  this  year.  Recent  surveys  show 
oonanmer  confidence  declined  to  a  new  low 
early  this  year.  There  arent  any  signs  that 
ooasumar  spending  will  pick  up  soao. 

Inflation  has  setloualy  eroded  the  flnan- 
olal  position  of  consumers. 

In  a  special  economic  study,  the  invest- 
ment flrm  of  Gkildman,  Sachs  St  Oo.  notes 
that  at  1973  yearend  the  total  financial  as- 
sets of  consumers  amounted  to  83.3  trillion. 

These  assets  Include  cash,  demand  de- 
poelta.  savings  accounts,  pension  and  Insur- 
ance reserves,  stocks,  and  bonds. 

Because  of  Inflation,  the  real  value  of  con- 
sumers' tin  and  al  assets  at  the  end  of  1973 
was  actually  lower  than  at  1988  yearend.  And 
In  the  1968-73  period,  consumers  added  al- 
most 8500  billion  to  their  financial  assets. 

Between  1963  and  1968.  the  real  financial 
assets  of  consumers'  holdings  Increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  7.1  per  cent  a  year. 

Clearly,  oonsumars  have  not  been  able  to 
protect  themaelvee  against  the  ravages  ot  In- 
flation deq>lte  continued  additions  to  th^r 
financial  assets. 

TlMlr  esperlenoe  with  inflation,  as  OcAA- 
man.  Sachs  notes,  has  been  "very  dismal"  In 
thsss  past  years. 

"We  conclude  that  attempts  by  consumers 
to  rebuild  their  inflation-eroded  wealth  posi- 
tion wUl  Uflttt  the  recovery  of  consumer 
■pending  In  1974  and  perhi^is  in  1978,"  Oold- 
man,  Sachs  said. 

Hie  flrm  said  It  aipeets  tlte  inflation  imts 


to  continue  at  a  high  level  thU  year.  But  with 
inoome  growth  slowing  down  because  of  *%m 
buslnaas  Slump,  it  will  be  difficult  for  m^ 
consumers  to  Improve  their  real  fln^lvTi.? 
wealth.  —uww 

The  critical  question,  then,  is  how  con- 
sumers will  react  to  this  erosion. 

If  Inflation  continues  to  soar,  they  could 
reduce  tlietr  savings  and  qwnd  more  to  bn* 
goods  they  think  will  cost  substantially  non 
In  the  future.  Or  they  may  save  even  mes^ 
in  an  effort  to  rebuild  their  asset  poeltlauL 

"We  know  from  the  experiences  of  hypsr. 
Inflation  In  Europe  and  South  America  tbat 
when  Inflation  becomes  raiqpant  enoofh 
consumers  begin  to  view  traditional  fonaicif 
saving  as  futile,"  observed  Goldman,  fu«^ 

"The  urge  to  buy  now  those  goods  thst 
will  cost  much  more  in  the  future  begins  to 
dominate  consumer  behavior. 

"But  no  one  knows  how  high  the  Inflation 
rate  would  have  to  go  and  how  long  it  wouU 
have  to  stay  there  before  it  shattered  the 
saving  ethlo  of  many  United  States  ood- 
sumsra." 

Let's  hope  we  don't  have  to  learn  the  an- 
swar  to  that  question. 


May  6y  197U 


SSI  HAS  DIFFICULTIES 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    KrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nip- 
plemental  security  Income  program— 
SSI— is  riddled  with  difficulties.  The  law 
placed  a  ceiling  on  SSI  pasrments  and  n 
the  needy  blind,  elderly,  and  huriU 
capped,  who  depend  on  SSI  to  live  with- 
out the  threat  of  malnutrition  or  lack  of 
shelter,  cannot  benefit  from  the  reoaot 
increase  In  social  security.  This  law  ha 
these  people  in  a  financial  stranglebai|L 
Nine  members  of  the  New  York  deleafc- 
tion  and  myself  have  Introduced  18^- 
latlon  that  is  designed  to  correct  tbe 
glaring  problems  of  SSI.  Those  memben 
are  Representatives  Bzngham,  Buaoo, 
Badillo,  Chisholk,  Pish,  Hostoh,  Eook, 
MuKPHT,  and  Podxll.  On  the  day  my  BS 
bill,  HJl.  14410,  was  Introduced,  April 
10,  WCBS-TV  aired  an  editorial  by  Ms. 
Sue  Cott,  explaining  how  these  poor,  dl>- 
abled.  and  elderly  citizens  will  not  be 
helped  by  tbe  cost-of-living  Inoeaae  In 
social  security.  I  insert  Ms.  Cost's  edi- 
torial In  the  Record  for  It  explains  most 
clearly  the  plight  of  SSI  recipients. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Ann.  Fool 

If  you  are  one  of  the  almost  3  mllBoB 
Americans  who  are  over  66  and  poor,  April 
1st  turned  out  to  be  April  Fool's  Day.  "ttaX 
was  the  day  you  thoiight  you'd  be  getttng  t 
seven  per  cent  cost -of -living  Increase  in  yoBt 
Social  Security  check.  Right?  But  yoa 
didnt  end  up  with  seven  per  cent  mdcs  ta- 
come.  Well,  here's  what  happened. 

If  you  were  over  65  and  on  welfare,  tbli 
year  yon  were  transferred  to  a  new  fadsal 
Income  supplement  program.  But  the  flatoil 
Is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  new  piogn* 
the  cast-of-Uvtng  Increase  m  your  Bodid 
Sectmty  check  has  to  bs  deducted  Sxomjpv 
siQ>plemental  Inootne  check.  And  that  IssMi 
you  back  where  you  started — with  no  cbinfi 
at  all  in  your  total  benefits.  _ 

Another  weakness  in  the  new  systwa^M 
that  to  qualify  for  this  supplemental  InoBJP^ 
you  cant  have  an  Income  larger  than  IST  8 
month.  But  since  Social  Oeuurtty  Is  «>*• 


^j^tnd  inoome,  the  seven  per  cent  Increase 
msy  have  nudged  you  over  the  line,  even 
if  only  by  a  dollar  or  two,  making  you  In- 
eligible for  any  Income  supplement  at  all. 

That's  why  we  think  tbe  law  setting  up 
tbe  supplemental  Income  program  should  be 
chfngad.  As  It  stands  It  defeats  the  whole 
purpose  of  giving  the  nation's  poorest  old 
paople  a  little  extra  money  to  make  their 
Uvas  more  bearable. 

In  July,  Social  Security  recipients  will  be 
MttlDg  another  cost-of-living  increase.  What 
»  terrible  Irony  that  old  people  living  on 
Qxsd  Incomes  who  need  the  cost-of-living 
Increase  the  most  won't  be  able  to  get  it. 
That's  why  we  urge  Congress  to  act  quickly. 
Tht  elderly  poor  above  all  others  should  be 
»Uowed  to  get  the  cost-of-living  Increase  In 
their  Social  Security  payments.  The  federal 
eovernment  miist  stop  taking  with  one  hand 
wbst  It  gives  with  the  other. 


THE  CONTINUING  THREAT  OF 
WORLD  COMMUNISM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  xixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  hopeful  discus- 
sion of  "detente,"  the  facts  of  life  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  those  who 
are  the  targets  of  continued  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism ronain  much  the  same. 

The  Soviet  Union,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  speaks  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
coexistence,  continues  to  build  Its  mili- 
tary machine  and,  in  recent  years,  has 
moved  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  important  military  categories. 

Discussing  this  changing  balance  of 
power.  Representative  Richaed  Ichord 
of  Missouri,  speaking  to  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
In  April,  pointed  out  that: 

During  the  course  of  the  60s  our  military 
poUcy  changed  from  superiority  to  parity  and 
"assured  destruction."  In  other  words,  the 
powers  that  be  In  the  high  counsels  of  gov- 
ernment made  tbe  determination  that  we 
could  control  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  by 
iMintainiTig  the  ability  to  retaliate  .  .  .  The 
balance  of  military  power  in  the  wtvld  Is  in  a 
very  precarloiis  position  with  tbe  Soviets 
now  holding  superiority  in  virtually  every 
■res  except  In  tbe  meet  advanced  technol- 
ogy- 

Unfortunately,  when  Americans  speak 
of  detente  and  peaceful  coexistence  they 
mean  something  far  different  than  do  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  Representa- 
tive Ichors  stated  that: 

All  of  the  Soviet  leaders  from  Khrushchev 
to  Brezhnev  have  taken  great  pains  to  em- 
phasiae  that  "peaceful  coexistence"  does  not 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle  with 
the  West  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
*8  a  long-term  coexistence  with  boiugeols 
Ideology.  Quite  to  the  contrary  they  make  no 
•ecret  of  the  fact  that  "peaceful  coexlst- 
enee"  is  only  a  temporary  strategy  ...  In 
their  "life  and  death"  conflict  with  capital- 
ism. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  from  de- 
tente is  quite  clear.  Mr.  Ichors  points 
out  that: 

They  want  American  goods,  credits,  and 
teAnology  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
•taggerlng  economy.  They  also  hope  to  re- 
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celve  slmUar  military  concessions  In  SALT 
n  as  they  received  In  SALT  I.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be 
striving  only  for  {KiUtlcal  moderation  and 
cooperation  .  .  .  How  is  each  side  fairing 
In  their  pursuits?  Based  on  the  evidence  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  Soviets  are 
coming  out  much  better  than  we  are. 

On  July  8,  1972,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  agreed  to  lend  the  Soviets 
$750  miUion  at  6^8  percent  interest  to 
purchase  $750  million  worth  of  wheat 
from  private  U.S.  exporters.  Mr.  Ichord 
declared : 

This  sale  of  wheat  at  a  subsidized  price 
and  interest  rate  saved  the  Russians  from  a 
famine,  allowed  them  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure to  reform  their  system  of  coUectlvlza- 
tion  of  the  farming  indiistry,  and  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  some  9300  million  in  sub- 
sidies. 

It  i.s  time  for  us  to  rethink  the  policies 
which  have  been  called  detente  but 
which  often  appear  to  be  one-sided  con- 
cessions to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful 
address  of  Representative  Richard 
Ichord,  presented  on  April  9,  1974,  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munit  League,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 
Address  of  Conceessman  Richard  H.  Ichoro 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  this  7th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
with  representatives  from  over  50  free  and 
captive  nations.  Your  goals  and  piuposes  and 
your  wUlingness  to  spend  the  time  and  effort 
to  fight  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world  Is 
most  commendable  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  dedication.  The  world  today  is  stUl 
locked  Into  a  life  and  death  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of 
tyranny.  I  strongly  believe  In  conformity 
with  the  founding  fathers  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  that  man  has  a  Ood-glven 
right  to  be  free.  No  man  ever  chooses  to  live 
in  slavery!  Those  living  In  totalitarian  socie- 
ties at  this  very  moment  would  long  to  be 
here  with  us  today  If  they  had  the  choice 
to  do  BO.  Perhaps  there  are  those  living  in 
the  world  who  have  never  known  the  taste 
of  freedom  and  would  be  hesitant  to  venture 
away  frona  the  only  life  they  have  known  but 
I  feel  that  only  a  small  portion  of  those  liv- 
ing In  communist  lands  would  fall  Into  that 
category.  I  am  very  concerned,  however,  that 
all  too  many  of  those  living  in  the  luxury  of 
freedom  having  never  known  what  it  is  like 
to  lose  this  precious  gift  of  Ood  do  not  really 
appreciate  the  liberty  they  enjoy.  Freedom — 
like  good  health — Is  a  treasure  that  many 
people  don't  reaUy  appreciate  until  they  lose 
it.  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  a  man  who  knows 
what  It  Is  lUce  from  firsthand  experience  to 
live  without  freedom,  made  this  very  astute 
observation  In  the  seventh  section  of  "The 
Oulag  Acbtpelago": 

"Oh,  freedom-loving  leftist'  thinkers  of  the 
West!  Oh,  leftist  Laborltesl  Oh,  progressive 
American,  German,  and  French  students  I  For 
you,  aU  (that  I  have  written)  counts  for 
little.  For  you,  my  entire  book  amounts  to 
nothing.  You  will  only  understand  It  all 
when  they  beUow  at  you — 'hands  b^lnd  your 
back' — as  you  yourselves  trudge  off  to  our 
archipelago." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  tells  us 
that  we  have  moved  from  the  age  of  con- 
frontation Into  the  age  of  detente — that  the 
goal  of  his  Administration  Is  to  create  a  gen- 
eration of  peace.  Certainly  we  all  share  the 
hc^>e  of  seeing  peace  In  the  world — no  ra- 
tional man  wants  war.  Yet,  we  cannot  help 
but  ask  ourselves:  what  price  are  we  wUllng 
to  pay  for  detente?  what  type  of  peace  are 
we  really  talking  about?  what  does  the  free 
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world  have  to  gain  and/or  to  lose  by  the 
course  we  are  following  at  the  present  time? 
what  risks  Are  reasonable  for  us  to  take  in 
o\ir  piirsult  for  better  relations  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  super-powers? 

First,  let  me  make  the  point  that  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  the  world  situation 
has  changed  drastically  in  the  past  twenty 
years  and  the  balance  of  military  power  has 
shifted.  We  may  not  want  this  to  be  so  but 
we  have  to  faee  the  realities  of  the  matter. 
At  the  time  of  the  Korean  War,  the  uprising 
by  the  Hxingarlan  freedom  fighters,  the  Ber- 
lin crisis,  the  Cuban  mlasUe  crisis,  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  unchallenged  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world  with  absolute  strate- 
gic superiority.  At  that  time  U.S.  policy  was 
that  we  could  best  preserve  peace  In  tbe 
world  bj-  maintaining  military  superiority. 
During  the  course  of  the  60's  our  military 
policy  changed  from  superiority  to  parity  and 
"assured  destruction,"  In  other  words,  the 
powers  that  be  In  the  high  counsels  of  gov- 
ernment made  the  determination  that  we 
could  control  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  by 
maintaining  tbe  ability  to  retaliate  in  kind 
if  they  launched  a  nuclear  attack.  The  bal- 
ance of  military  power  in  the  world  is  in  a 
very  precarious  position  with  the  Soviets 
now  holding  superiority  in  virtually  every 
area  except  In  the  most  advanced  technologv". 

Yet,  the  struggle  between  the  free  world 
and  communist  bloc  countries  has  never 
been  limited  to  a  simple  mUltary  struggle; 
the  economic  and  political  struggles  are  cer- 
tainly of  equal  If  not  greater  Importance.  We 
have  to  some  degree  understood  the  basic 
military,  economic,  and  political  conflicts  be- 
tween the  free  system  of  government  and  the 
communist  system  but  we  have  never  quite 
understood  stiU  a  fourth  dimension  of 
stniggle — the  psychological  struggle  for 
men's  minds  and  loyalties.  We  don't  define 
terms  and  mean  the  same  thing  by  our  words 
as  do  the  communists.  ' 

For  example,  what  does  the  word  detente" 
mean  to  us  and  what  does  it  mean  to  the 
communist?  I  am  not  totally  certain  exactly 
what  "detente"  means  to  this  Administra- 
tion and  I  am  totally  convinced  that  It  means 
something  entirely  different  to  the  commu- 
nists than  It  does  to  us.  The  dictionary  de- 
fines "detente"  as  a  relaxing  of  tensions  and  a 
bringing  together  of  two  rival  camps.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  Soviets  have  abandoned 
their  goal  of  world  conquest?  Are  they  now 
ready  to  cease  fanning  tbe  fires  of  revolution 
aU  over  the  world  and  to  stop  supporting  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Middle  Bast  and  anywhere  else 
there  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  a  communist 
takeover?  Are  the  Soviets  now  ready  to  re- 
direct their  priorities  from  military  to  do- 
mestic concern  and  truly  join  the  family  of 
peaceful  nations?  If  so,  where  is  the  evi- 
dence? I  submit  to  you  that  such  an  exam- 
ination of  the  evidence  indicates  exactly  the 
opposite  IB  true. 

To  properly  understand  the  meaning  of 
detente  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  and 
the  challenge  we  are  facing  we  must  clearly 
understand  what  they  mean  by  "peaceful  co- 
existence." I  am  convinced  that  the  average 
American  believes  that  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" means  "live  and  let  live"  just  like  he 
feels  that  detente  means  that  the  Soviets 
have  somehow  given  up  their  goal  of  world 
domination.  Yet,  aU  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
from  Khrushchev  to  Brezhnev  have  taken 
great  pains  to  emphasize  that  "peaceful  co- 
existence" does  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  the  struggle  with  the  West  and  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  long  term  co-exist- 
ence with  bourgeois  Ideology.  Quite  to  the 
contrary  they  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
"peaceful  coexistence"  Is  only  a  tsmporary 
strategy  or  a  tempc^ary  stage  in  their  "life 
and  death"  conflict  with  capitalism. 

In  February  of  this  year  Director  Colby  of 
the  CIA  appeared  before  the  House  Armed 
Services    Committee.    His    very   first    words 
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were  "detente  does  not  mean  the  t  the  So- 
viets have  had  a  chunge  of  heart.'  Later  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defease  Schleslnge  ■  appeared 
before  tbe  same  committee  anii  testified 
that  detente  does  not  mean  tha ;  tbe  So- 
viets have  changed  their  objectl  /es.  They 
are  now  aiming  at  acquiring  Amer  cau  tech- 
nology. A  short  time  later  Dr.  C  itrie.  the 
head  of  Besearch  and  Developmet  t  in  DOD 
testified  that  In  basic  research  anc  develop- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  and*Unltsd  States 
are  Just  about  equal  but  where  lie  supe- 
riority of  America  lies  Is  tn  tecbnoU  gy  spread 
throughout  our  entire  Industrial  t  ue.  That 
Is  the  capability  of  conceiving  of  fi  shtontng. 
developing  and  producing  all  tl  at  tech- 
nology that  Is  necessary  to  do  that  does  give 
us  the  superiority  that  we  have  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  brings  ua  down  to  the  pract  cal  point 
of  asking  what  do  we  want  fror  detente 
and  what  can  we  expect  to  obaln'  what  do 
the  Soviets  want  from  detente  an<l  what  do 
they  expect  to  receive?  what  price  have  we 
already  paid  for  detente?  how  gre«  t  are  the 
prospects  for  detente  leading  to  »  lasting 
peace?  and  what  price  should  we  1  e  willing 
to  pay  for  the  goals  that  we  hope  tc  achieve? 
It  la  quite  obvious  that  the  Sc  vlets  are 
seeking  economic  gains  and  mllK  ary  con- 
cessions. They  want  American  good  i.  credits, 
and  technology  to  expand  and  Impi  ove  their 
staggering  economy.  They  also  ho  te  to  re- 
ceive similar  military  concessions  In  SALT 
11  as  they  received  In  SALT  I.  Tt  e  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  appes  rs  to  be 
striving  only  for  political  modera  ;lon  and 
cooperation  from  the  Soviets  and  i ,  slowing 
down  of  the  arms  race  together  with  an 
eventual,  mutually  balanced  troop  i  ind  arms 
reduction. 

How  is  each  side  fairing  in  their   )tir8ults? 
Based  on  the  evidence  I  have  been  a'  ile  to  ob- 
tain the  Soviets  are  conilng  out  mu  ;h  better 
than  we  are  at  this  point  In  time.  1  et's  look 
at  the  record:  on  July  8,  1972,  the  Cc  cnmodlty 
Credit   Corporation   agreed   to  loan   the   So- 
viets tTSO  million  at  8|4';'r   Interesi    to  pur- 
chase $760  million  worth  of  wheat  :  rom  pri- 
vate UJS.  exporters.  This  sale  of  whe  fit  to  the 
Soviets  at  a  subsidized  price  and  int  reet  rate 
saved  the  Russians  from  a  famine    allowed 
them   to  withstand   the   pressure   t  >  reform 
their  system  of  collectivization  of  th(  farming 
industry,    and    cost    the    American    taxpayer 
some  $300  million  In  subsidies  In  ati  dltlon  to 
a  tremendous  inflationary  rise  In  tt  e  coat  of 
food.  Secondly,  In  a  secret  agreemei  t  on  Oc- 
tober  18.  1972  the  Administration  i  >greed  to 
loan  the  Soviets  up  to  $500,000,000  li  i  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  at  a  6%  Interes   rate  be- 
fore we  wotild  require  the  Soviets  t  >  submit 
financial  Information  required    few   tU  EXIM 
Bank   transactions.    Most   of   the   i  squeeted 
loans  have  already  been  granted  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  even  larger  iDans  and 
exportation  of  American  technologyjThlrdly. 
It  now  appears  clear  that  the  eagerl  y  sought 
Soviet  signature  to  the  first  Instal  ment  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treai  y  (SALT 
I )    may  have   locked   the   U.S.   Int  >  second 
place  m  strategic  power.  T  would  i  onclude, 
based   on   these   facts,   that   the   Sortets   are 
coming  out  very  well  In  the  Initial   stages  of 
detente. 

What  about  our  side?  What  con  irete  ex- 
pressions of  cooperation  and  friends  ilp  have 
we  experienced  from  the  Soviet  si  le.  Hon- 
esty would  compel  me  to  speculate  that  the 
Russians  probably  did  offer  some  a  islstance 
In  the  Vietnam  settlement.  However,  ;hls  may 
not  have  been  much  of  a  concession  or  them 
since  It  still  appears  that  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  losing  South  Vietnam  In  ;he  long 
run.  The  Soviets  certainly  were  of  n<  help  In 
the  Middle  Kast  crisis — they  armed  t:  e  Kgyp- 
tlans  and  Syrians  to  the  hUt,  theli  threat- 
ened Intervention  In  the  war  caused  i  s  to  put 
our  troops  on  worldwide  alert,  they  lot  only 
made  no  contribution  to  the  cease  flae  agree- 
mert  but  criticized  the  Egyptians  ibr  sign- 
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Ing  the  treaty,  they  urged  the  Arabs  to  con- 
tinue the  oil  embargo  against  us  after  the 
cease  fire,  and  they  encouraged  the  Arabs  to 
uae  their  oil  won  dollars  to  disrupt  Western 
currencies.  The  Russians  have  all  but  scut- 
tled the  European  Security  Conference  aimed 
at  a  reduction  of  forces  between  the  NATO 
and  WARSAW  pact  countries. 

These  facts  all  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  paying  a  very  high  price  for  de- 
tente and  appear  to  be  willing  to  pay  an  even 
higher  price  In  spite  of  every  Indication  that 
the  Soviets  are  pressing  ahead  with  each  of 
our  concessions  to  further  their  goal  of  world 
domination. 

In  recent  months,  I  ha'e  led  a  ficht  In 
the  Congress  to  force  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  refrain  from  making  any  further 
loans  to  the  Soviets  until  Congress  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  debate  all 
the  ramifications  of  our  giving  credit  and 
technology  to  the  Russians  and  until  we 
have  worked  out  some  of  the  basic  problems 
between  our  two  societies. 

How  can  we  offer  the  Soviet  Union  huge 
loans  of  American  money- -at  low  Interest 
Incidentally— and  make  our  modern  tech- 
nology available  to  them  and  yet  have  the 
President  turn  arounf*  and  request  a  rec- 
ord-breaking $85  billion  plus  budget  for 
defense?  Now  I  certainly  am  not  opposed 
to  spending  $86  billion  or  whatever  we  need 
to  maintain  the  military  strength  we  need 
to  defend  ourselves  and  the  free  world  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  consistently  fought 
for  more  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  order  that  we  do  not  lose  what 
advanced  technological  lead  we  have  over 
the  Soviets.  But  what  I  am  saying  Is  how 
caii  we  Justify  loans  anc*  assistance  that 
will  make  them  better  able  to  divert  even 
more  of  their  money  and  resources  to  mili- 
tary matters  and  then  have  to  spend  even 
more  ourselves  to  keep  up? 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  engaged  In  the 
largest  peace-time  military  buildup  in  the 
history  of  man.  In  the  fact  of  all  this,  on 
January  8.  1974,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
called  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Soviet 
nUlltary  might  and  additional  military 
spending.  This  would  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  detente  Is  not  working  In  the  most 
lmp>ortant  area. 

Apparently,  turning  a  blind  eye  and  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  Soviet  military  buildup  and 
their  lack  of  commitment  to  a  really  mean- 
ingful detente,  that  lessens  tensions  In  tbe 
world,  we  are  even  being  urged  by  the  Ad- 
mtalstratlon  and  some  business  leaders  to 
volunteer  our  financial  resources  and  tech- 
nology for  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
oil  and  gas  fields  In  Siberia.  Rather  extensive 
plans  have  been  drawn  up  which  would  ulti- 
mately Involve  the  United  States  in  invest- 
ments of  over  $10  billion  in  loans  and  ex- 
tensive lise  of  our  drilling  and  pipeUne  tech- 
nokjgy  to  develop  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
In  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia  in  return 
for  a  Soviet  promise  that  they  would  repay 
us  with  the  extracted  product.  Such  a  pro- 
posal completely  ignores  the  national  secu- 
rity Interest  of  this  nation  and  would  cause 
us  to  become  partly  dependent  upon  the 
Russians  for  our  vital  energy  needs. 

In  my  efforts  to  block  further  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  have  focused  my  attenUon 
especially  on  these  proposed  oil  and  gas  deals 
and  hopefully — In  view  of  the  fact  I  obtained 
233  oo-sponaors — a.  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives — ^for 
my  resolution  calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union— these  trans- 
actions have  been  delayed  for  the  present. 
Tbe  real  fight  will  come  m  the  next  few- 
weeks  when  we  consider  the  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
proposal  to  expand  their  loaning  authority 
from  $20  to  $30  billion  doUars. 

I  Intend  to  insist  that  provisions  are  In- 
cluded In  the  Export-Import  Bank  legisla- 
tion that  will  extend  and  preserve  oongres- 
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slonal  control  over  the  policies  erf  the  Bank 
I  will  further  Insist  that  any  future  ioan» 
to  the  Soviet  Union  be  contingent  upon 
re-ordertng  of  priorities  on  their  part  from 
a  mUltary  oriented  economy  to  a  consumer- 
oriented  economy.  If  they  want  our  moncT 
and  technology  let  thena  abandon  their  tJ. 
gresslve  ways  and  show  signs  of  working  for 
peace  In  the  world.  This  leads  me  to  anothsr 
point  that  those  of  us  who  love  freedom  can- 
not Ignore.  I  do  not  like  as  a  general  rule  to 
meddle  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions but  I  cannot  love  my  freedom  without 
sympathizing  with  and  striving  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  those  who  are  denied  It. 

A  source  of  constant  concern  to  a  bi-parti- 
san majority  of  the  Congress  Is  the  matter 
of  granting  concessions  or  otherwise  extend- 
ing favors  to  the  Soviet  Union  while  that 
Communist  tyranny  and  Its  satellites  con- 
tinue the  persecution  of  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  for  their  intellectual,  political  or 
religious  beliefs. 

Thanks  to  a  relatively  few  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  courage  to  write 
and  to  speak  out  despite  the  awful  prospect 
of  confinement  in  labor  or  concentration 
camps,  mental  hospitals  or  one  of  the  scores 
of  Soviet  prisons,  we  have  been  able  to  verify 
the  dimensions  of  the  terror  that  has  gripped 
the  U.S.S.R.  since  Lenin's  time,  destroying 
or  crippling  tens  of  millions  of  people 

We  know  the  same  cruel  oppression  exists 
In  Conununlst  Cuba  and  the  Communist-run 
states  In  Asia — mainland  China,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  We  know  It  was 
about  to  occtir  In  Chile  under  Salvador  Al- 
lende  until  the  people  themselves,  aided  by 
their  Army,  brought  that  Ill-starred  regime 
to  an  end  last  September. 

And  we  know  from  tJie  experience  of  man; 
In  this  audience  that  the  Communist  system 
which  has  already  enslaved  half  the  world 
can,  ultimately,  enslave  us  all  If  we  let  down 
our  guard,  relax  our  vigilance  and  fall  to 
compete  on  every  front  with  the  Conununlst 
challenge. 

Those  who  are  gathered  in  convention 
here,  feel  strongly  that  the  world  In  this 
last  Twentieth  Century  must  not — not  more 
than  could  these  United  States  during  the 
Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln — continue 
half  slave  and  half  free  without  vigorous 
and  unrelenting  protest  from  all  free  men. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  World  AnU- 
Communlst  League  Is  honoring.  In  this  con- 
vention, several  of  those  who  have  fought 
so  long  and  hard  against  their  oppressors  and 
who.  in  their  fighting,  have  altered  us  all  to 
the  menace  of  Ootnmunism. 

Unquestionably,  the  single  most  influential 
spokesman  for  freedom  in  recent  years  has 
been  that  great  Nobel  prize  wlnnlg  novelist, 
Alexander  Solehenltsyn.  Yet  In  honoring 
Solzhenltsyn,  we  must  not  forget  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  the  brilliant  nuclear  physicist  who 
has  confronted  the  Soviet  leadership  repeat- 
edly In  his  clamor  for  freedom. 

This  convention  pays  homage  to  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  who  has  been  a  symbol  to  people 
of  every  religion  for  his  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  atheism  for  Marxlst-Lenimst-Maolst 
dogma.  Yet  in  our  hearts  and  minds  we  can 
never  forget  the  dramatic  effect  the  Jewish 
effort  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel  has  had  In  mustering  an  International 
outcry  against  the  Kremlin's  denial  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  the  right  to  emigrate. 

We  also  are  honoring  that  great  Ukrainian 
teacher,  historian  and  writer.  Valeatlne 
Moroz.  But  we  must  not  foregt  that  Just  a* 
Moroz  languishes  in  prison  today,  so,  too, 
does  Vladimir  Bukovaky  who  is  reportedly 
near  death  in  his  cell  and  whose  mother  has 
begged  the  Soviet  authorities  to  let  her  take 
her  sons  place  so  that  he — a  brilliant  poet — 
may  survive  In  freedom. 

There  are  so  many  more,  both  among  tbe 
living  and  the  dead,  who  are  deserving  of  our 
recognition  and  E^preciatlon  for  their  heroic 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Con- 
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gequently,  I  must  assume  that  in  honoring 
Solzhenltsyn,  Mlndszenty  and  Moroz,  we  are, 
IB  effect,  honoring  all. 

Were  we  to  do  less,  Solzhenltsyn 's  inspiring 
cany  of  February  12,  1974,  entitled  "Live  Not 
By  Lies"  might  come  to  apply  to  all  of  us. 
In  tbe  essay  he  wrote — (and  I  quote)  — 

"We  have  been  so  hopelessly  dehumanized 
that  for  today's  modest  ration  of  food  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  all  our  principles,  our 
■oulB,  and  aM  the  efforts  of  our  predecessors 
and  all  the  dpportunltles  for  our  descend - 
uits — but  Just  don't  disturb  our  fragile  exist- 
ence. We  lack  staunchness,  pride  and  entbu- 
ilasm. 

We  don't  even  fear  universal  nuclear 
death  and  we  don't  fear  a  third  world  war. 
We  have  already  taken  refuge  In  the  crev- 
ices. We  Just  fear  acts  of  civil  courage.  We 
fear  only  to  lag  behind  the  herd  and  to  take 
a  step  alone — and  suddenly  find  ourselves 
without  white  bread,  without  heating  gas 
and  without  a  Moscow  registration."  (end 
of  quote) 

And  both  Solzhenltsyn  and  Sakharov  have 
signalled  this  clarion  call  to  us :  do  not  make 
trade  and  military  concessions  to  the  So- 
viets until  and  unless  they  make  concessions 
on  granting  their  subjects  basic  human  and 
dvll  rights.  Do  not — say  repeated  messages 
from  the  oppressed — make  it  easier  for  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  to  continue  their 
oppressive  policies  by  yielding  to  Moscow's 
requests  for  credit  and  technology  which  will 
give  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  Instant  what 
50  years  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  Stalinism 
was  Incapable  of  schlevlng. 

Frankly.  I  am  far  more  Inclined  to  heed 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  experienced  the 
Buffering  of  the  oppressed  under  Commu- 
nism than  the  rather  wishful  thinking  that 
I  sense  among  those  who  argue  that  detente 
Is  so  beneficial  that  we  should  extend  the 
credit  and  technological  knowhow  of  the 
United  States  as  a  concession  for  detente's 
continuation. 

I  see  no  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  de- 
tente—except to  the  Soviets.  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Soviet  willingness  to  provide  any 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  concessions  we  are 
presently  considering.  I  see  no  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  and  their  communist  satellites 
are  prepared  to  extend  civil  and  human 
rights  to  their  peoples  or  to  opt  for  greater 
freedom. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom  must 
remain  unremitting  In  our  determination 
not  to  pay  the  high  price  of  detente  pres- 
ently being  demanded  by  the  Communists. 
If  the  Communist  world  wants  to  pick 
America's  brains  and  pocketbook.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  pay  the  price  and  that  price  Is  no 
higher  than  the  simple,  clear  granting  ol 
those  Inalienable  rights  of  Man  .  .  .  those 
freedoms  .  .  .  which  are  fundamental  to  any 
free  society. 


HARLEM'S  SMALL  CXAIMS  COURT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
government  places  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  citizen.  Agency  offices, 
courthouses,  and  Institutions  are  often 
situated  In  hard-to-reMh  locations. 
Physical  distance  helps  breed  psychologi- 
cal distance,  so  the  people  feel  far  re- 
moved from  an  Impersonal  government. 

ITie  Harlem  Small  Claims  Court  was 
designed  to  put  at  least  one  part  of  our 
Judicial  system  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  has  been  successful,  but  its  full  po- 
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tential,  both  in  Harlem  and  nationwide, 
may  never  be  achieved  due  to  funding 
problems.  Government  at  the  local  level 
and  at  the  Federal  level  has  the  resources 
to  keep  this  experiment  in  operation,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  letting  Harlem's 
Small  Claims  Court  die.  I  have  been  in 
communication  vrlth  State,  city,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  to  the  hopes  that  the  neces- 
sary funds  can  be  made  available. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  article  on  the  Harlem  Small  Claims 
Court: 

Hablem's  Sbcau.  Claims  Cottrt 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Time:  7:30  p.m. 

Place:  Second  story  of  an  old  courthouse 
In  the  heart  of  Harlem. 

Characters:  Several  dozen  plaintiffs,  pri- 
marily blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans:  a  Judge; 
three  arbitrators;  others. 

Action:  Real -life  decisions  In  suits  brought 
by  hundreds  of  "little  people"  In  the  model 
two-year-old  Harlem  Small  Claims  Court,  a 
part  of  New  York's  Civil  Court,  against  those 
whom  they  believe  have  cheated  them  in  a 
wide  range  of  deals, 

niustratlon  1:  A  Puerto  Rican  couple 
bought  a  color  TV  from  a  local  merchant  and 
paid  to  have  It  delivered  to  their  i^jartment. 
Tbe  delivery  boy  was  held  up  and  tbe  set  was 
stolen  before  it  even  got  to  Its  new  owners. 
The  couple  claimed  they  should  get  the  set 
ordered;  the  meichAnt  claimed  the  holdup 
was  not  bis  responsibility.  Tbe  arbitrator 
to  whom  the  case  was  assigned  decided  in 
favor  of  the  couple. 

Illustration  2:  A  semi-literate  tradesman 
was  lured  Into  signing  up  for  more  than 
$2000  worth  of  training  to  become  a  com- 
puter programmer.  He  made  a  $96  down  pay- 
ment, signed  a  contract  to  pay  the  rest,  then 
decided  not  to  go  through  with  it.  In  pre- 
senting his  case  to  the  arbitrator  be  pointed 
out  that  a  computer-programmer  aptitude 
test  he  was  supposed  to  get  under  the  con- 
tract was  never  given  to  him  and  that  he  had 
canceled  within  the  stipulated  period  of  time 
during  which  he  was  permitted  to  cancel 
and  get  a  refund.  The  arbitrate^'  concluded 
the  man  deserved  to  get  back  his  $95  down 
payment. 

Illustration  3:  A  9-year-old  boy  whose 
mother  had  sent  him  with  a  list  to  buy  $8 
of  school  supplies  came  back  with  supplies 
not  on  the  first  list  that  he  shouldn't  have 
bought.  His  parents  sent  him  back  with  the 
supplies  but  the  shc^keeper  wotildn't  give 
him  a  refund.  When  the  shopkeeper  turned 
up  with  a  lawyer  to  defend  himself  In  Small 
Claims  Court,  the  Judge  demanded  that  he 
reftind  tbe  boy's  nooney  on  the  spot. 

Illustration  4:  A  lady  who  had  bought 
nearly  $500  of  food  to  stock  her  freezer  be- 
tore  she  went  on  vacation  found  on  her 
return  that  It  had  all  gone  bad.  It  turned 
out  that  a  crew  of  workmen  from  the  hous- 
ing authority  had  unplugged  the  freezer. 
The  lady  sued  the  housing  authority  for  the 
lost  food — and  won. 

Other  cases  run  the  gamut  from  Inac- 
curate utility  bUls  to  shoddy  shoe  repairs, 
from  complaints  about  nonworklng  alr-con- 
dltloners  to  dry  cleaners  who  ruin  your 
clothes. 

Many  of  the  SmaU  Claims  Court  plaintiffs 
are  referred  there  by  Harlem's  two  Commu- 
nity Complaint  Centers  staffed  by  consumer 
specialists  and  run  by  New  York's  aggressive 
Dept.  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Before  the  plain- 
tiff presents  his  or  her  story  to  the  Judge  or 
arbitrator,  a  trained  community  advocate 
goes  over  the  case,  at  no  cost,  helps  develop 
and  document  it,  and  advises  on  court  pro- 
cedures, how  and  whom  to  sue.  "We  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  things  simple,"  says 
Sam  Ingram  a  lawyer,  who  directs  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Harlem  system   is  a   model   becatise 
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of  its  unique  complaint  centers  and  com- 
munity advocates;  because  the  oourt  sits  at 
night  when  working  people  can  come  and 
costs  amount  to  only  $3.18  (refundable  If 
you  win  your  case ) ;  because  waiting  time 
between  filing  and  trial  Is  Just  a  few  weelcs; 
becatise  It  has  Spanish  interpreters.  Owing 
to  the  careful  preparation  and  screening  of 
cases,  a  full  75  to  80  percent  of  the  claimants 
win  and  have  so  far  collected  well  over  $1 
million  In  refunds. 

So  successful  has  been  this  record  that 
other  similar  coiu-ts  have  been  started  In 
places  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  the  face  of  all  this.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  Harlem  Small  Claims  Court  Is 
fighting  for  stu^-lval  as  the  Federal  Model 
Cities  program — provider  of  the  modest 
$240,000  annual  budget — is  phased  out  It  is, 
in  fact.  Incredible  that  a  program  which  cries 
out  for  e.\panslon,  not  execution,  is  In  danger 
of  not  lasting  beyond  the  summer. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  outlook  will  brighten 
with  the  possible  passage  of  a  Ilttle-publl- 
cized  bill  In  Congress  that  would  federally 
fund  such  exemplary  consumer-complaint 
mechanisms.  Details  In  tomorrow's  coltimn. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ABORTION 
ISSUE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  considered  the  issue  of 
abortion  in  our  official  capacity,  as  well 
as  from  a  personal  viewpoint.  The  two 
are  not  always  the  same.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  tolerate  differing  religious 
values  was  one  of  the  strengths  of  this 
country. 

The  issue  of  abortion  can  be  ap- 
proached from  manj'  different  directions, 
but  they  all  rest  upon  value  judgments 
that  affect  the  life  of  a  woman.  The  pro- 
posals for  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  abortion  are  an  attempt  to 
place  In  the  Constitution  one  set  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  vaJues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  not  concurred  with  this  approach, 
nor  the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  am  not  prepared  to  play  God 
with  other  lives  and  Impose  my  beliefs  on 
all  women.  Because  of  my  refusal  to  ca- 
pitulate to  the  demands  of  the  Right  to 
Life  organizations,  I,  like  many  others, 
have  been  denounced.  Many  words  can 
be  said  about  this  issue,  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  If  the  advocates  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  are  listening.  In  this 
emotional  climate,  how  can  good  legis- 
lation be  written  or  considered'' 

An  enlightening  article  on  the  abor- 
tion Issue  was  written  by  David  Broder 
and  published  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington's Post.  I  believe  that  It  very  thor- 
oughly describes  the  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom   the   Washington  Post.  May   6,   19741 

Hill  Pears  Abobtiow  Issite 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Two  hours  a  day,  every  working  day  lor  the 
past  three  months,  a  line  of  pickets  has  ap- 
peared outside  each  of  the  two  district  of- 
fices  of   Rep.   Don   Edwards    (D-Callf.). 

Edwards  is  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  Is  handling  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon,  and  the  as- 
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sumption  Is  natural  that  aom^  of  Mr. 
NUon's  supporters  are  putting  pressure  on 
tb«  liberal  Democrat 

But  tbat  li  not  the  case.  The  plciceters  are 
supporters  of  Mrs.  Marian  BanC^cd,  Xd- 
wardB'  opponent  la  the  June  4  lj>mocratlc 
primary  and  an  active  leader  in  the  Hrlght-to- 
llfe"  movement  In  what  Is  rapidly  Ibecomlng 
a  vocal  part  of  1974  poUtlce.  I 

Edwards  Is  a  natural  target  forlthe  antl- 
abortlon  forces,  for  he  Is  the  chalrr^An  of  the 
judiciary  subcommittee  which  ha^  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  several  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  revise  or  reverse  last  year'fl  Supreme 
Court  decision  sanctioning  surglcau termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  ] 

Despite  Intense  pressure.  Edwaros  has  re- 
fused to  call  any  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ments. "There  Is."  he  maintains,  J  "no  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  moat  membera  of  Con- 
gress to  move  ahead."  J 

One  reason,  obviously.  Is  that  alortlon  Is 
an  emotional  Issue  on  which  politicians  feel 
they  lose  votes  whichever  side  thei  espouse. 
The  safest  course  of  action  in  ttttt  situa- 
tion Is  delay. 

But  that  Is  not  the  course  which  Edwards' 
Senate  counterpart.  Sen  Birch  1  ayh  (D- 
Ind.) .  has  taken  Bayh.  who  heads  t  le  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  cons  Itutlonal 
amendments,  started  hearings  on  :he  antl- 
abortlon  amendments  In  March  and  has 
been  continuing  them,  at  Inters  als.  ever 
since. 

"In  my  Judgment,"  Bayh  says,  "this  Is 
probably  the  most  volatile  issue  in  Lmerlcan 
politics — or  It  win  be  before  It's  ove:  .  A  lot  of 
my  colleagues  don't  want  It  to  ci  'me  to  a 
vote  before  November.  In  fact,  a  lo1  of  them 
wish  that  I  wouldn't  even  hold  h  iarlngs — 
and  some  of  them  are  p)eopIe  who  are  nor- 
mally the  most  avid  advocates  of  free 
debate." 

Until  this  year,  abortion  had  not  >ecome  a 
major  problem  for  most  members  of  Con- 
gress, because  the  battleground  for  tie  Issue 
had  been  In  the  state  legislatures  and  the 
court*. 

But  when  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1973,  in- 
validated two  state  antl-abortlon  laws  on 
grounds  that  the  government  may  t  Dt  Inter- 
vene with  a  decision  to  terminate  pi  >gnancy, 
at  least  In  the  early  months,  the  o;  tponenta 
of  abortion  turned  to  a  const  tutlonal 
amendment  as  their  only  remedy. 

Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Cona.-B-h  .T.)  and 
Sen.  Je«ae  Helms  (R-N.C.)  are  sponai  ring  the 
major  amendments  on  the  Senate  s  de,  with 
a  score  or  more  varlanta  In  the  Hou  e. 

The  presBUJV  and  oounter-prea  ur«  for 
hearings  and  action  on  the  amendn  ints  haa 
brought  Into  being  several  national  c  >alltlon8 
on  each  side  of  the  issue. 

The  National  Right  to  Life  Comml  btee,  the 
National  Oommlttee  for  a  Hun  m  Life 
Amendment  and  the  Life  liobby  X)nfroDt 
such  group*  aa  the  National  Aborttc  i  Rlghta 
Action  League,  the  Religious  Coal  tlon  for 
Abortion  Rights,  the  Pljuined  Pai  enthood 
Federation  and  the  American  Civil  liibertlea 
Union. 

Both  sides  are  focusing  on  IndlTldi:  al  mem- 
bers of  Congreae.  Last  November,  the  Na- 
tloiud  Right  to  Life  Committee  bet  ^Q  com- 
pQlog  what  Ita  newsletter  called  "mn  i  laborate 
profile"  on  each  member  of  the  Hi  >uae  and 
Senate.  "We  need  ...  to  know  hla|  position 
OD  human  life  laauee,  his  voting  refcord,  his 
commlttaes,  ble  frienda,  his  sourc*  of  cam- 
paign funds,  his  basis  of  political  support, 
his  family,  his  constituency,  his  dls  rlct  and 
anything  else  that  will  give  us  an  a  (vantage 
In  influencing  his  vote." 

"While  aU  of  this  U  being  done."  t  le  memo 
said,  "we  must  become  fully  orgac  ized.  es- 
pecially in  those  congressional  dlstrU  ts  where 
we  know  or  suspect  that  the  congre  isman  Is 
not  with  us  .  .  .  We  must  understi  nd  that 
above  all  else,  votes  motivate  congr  asmen." 
While  the  exhortation  and  the  iiforma- 
tlon-gatherlng  may  be  done  at  the   uiUonal 
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level,  aatl-abortlon  leaders  say  theirs  Is 
genuinely  a  grass  roots  movement,  with  hun- 
dreds of  autonomous  local  committees.  War- 
ren Schaller,  director  of  the  National  Right 
to  Life  Committee,  estimates  that  the  86S  or- 
ganizations on  his  mailing  list  constitute  leas 
than  baU  the  working  units  in  being. 

The  poliUcal  acUvlty  at  the  local  level  also 
has  a  qwntaneous  air.  Minnesota  rlght-to- 
llf*  backers  moved  into  the  f>r*clDct  caucuses 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Farmer-Labor  parties,  in  unexpected  num- 
bers, last  month,  in  an  effort  to  get  both 
parties  to  pass  anti-abortion  resolutions  in 
Utah,  where  the  antl-abortlon  position  of  the 
Mormon  Church  Is  Influential  with  almost 
all  of  the  politicians,  an  initiative  efTort  is 
under  way  to  strengthen  the  existing  state 
abortion  law.  Similar  but  diverse  activities 
can  be  found  In  almost  all  the  states. 

While  rlght-to-Ufe  forces  are  agitating  the 
Issue,  deluging  Congress  with  mail  and  secur- 
ing antl-abortlon  resolutions  from  almost 
one-third  of  the  state  legislatures,  those  who 
support  the  Supreme  Court  decision  are 
working — with  less  publicity — to  put  out  the 
flres  and  calm  the  politicians  nervous  about 
the  antl-abortlon  pressure. 

Their  main  effort,  as  Arlle  Schardt  of  the 
ACLU  said.  Is  to  convince  the  legislators  that 
while  abortion  may  be  "the  most  volatile 
and  emotional  Issue  in  the  election  today, 
it  does  not  have  the  priority  of  inflation,  un- 
employment or  Impeachment." 

Their  mala  talking  point  is  the  special 
election  in  Cincinnati  this  spring,  in  which 
Rep.  Thomas  Luken  (D-Ohlo)  defeated  Wil- 
liam Gradlson  (R)  in  a  traditionally  Repub- 
lican district  with  a  sizeable  Catholic  pop- 
ulation. 

Luken  promised  during  the  campaign  to 
support  the  anti-abortion  amendments, 
while  Oradisou  declined  to  make  such  a 
pledge,  and  the  abortion  Issue  became  a 
focus  of  debate. 

But  the  point  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  supporters  make  is  that  a  post-elec- 
tion survey  by  pollster  Peter  Hart  showed  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  voters  mentioned 
abortion  stands  as  one  of  the  Issues  on  which 
they  made  their  choice. 

Overall,  they  point  out,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  backed  by  significant  majorities 
of  voters  of  each  religious  faith.  A  Gallup 
poll,  for  example,  showed  64  per  cent  of  all 
voters — Including  66  per  cent  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  sample — ^regarded  abortion 
as  a  private  decision  by  a  woman  and  her 
doctor. 

But  <k3  with  other  Issues  that  stir  the  emo- 
tions of  some  voters,  the  problem  is  one 
which  is  vexatious  for  politicians.  The  case 
of  Bayh  and  a  Republican  member  of  hli 
subcommittee.  Sen.  Uailow  Cook  of  Ken- 
tucky, illustrates  the  cross-presstures  of  the 
issue. 

Both  are  facing  stur  challenges  for  n- 
electlon  this  year.  Bayh  is  a  Protestant  run- 
ning In  a  state  with  a  substantial  Roman 
Catholic  population:  Cook,  a  Catholic  con- 
vert, is  running  in  a  strongly  Protestant 
state. 

Both  of  them  decided  that  the  prudent 
course  was  to  participate  actively  in  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  while  deferring  their  de- 
cision on  the  matter  until  the  testimony 
Is  in — presumably  some  time  after  next 
November. 

In  Indiana,  where  the  South  Bend-head- 
quartered Right- to- Life  group  claims  IS  local 
amilafs,  R^ublican  senatorial  hopeful 
Rlchanl  Lugar,  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
has  be*n  hinting  at  support  for  the  group's 
stand. 

By  contrast,  Mrs.  Robert  Hunt,  its  presi- 
dent, told  Washington  Poet  oorrespccdent 
Gkjrdon  Kngelhardt.  that  Bayh  "has  not  com- 
mtttad  blmaeU.  pro  or  con,  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  .  .  .  We 
cant  say  he  is  against  us,  but  neither  can 
we  say  he  is  for  us  ..  .  and  we  will  not  vote 
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for  anybody,  regardless  of  poUtical  party  who 
will  not  take  a  pro-life  stand." 

In  Kentucky,  where  the  ajOO-member 
Rlght-to-Llfe  affiliate  was  Instrumental  in 
getting  the  legtalature  to  petition  Congrss 
for  an  antlabortlon  amendment  to  the  Ccu- 
stltution,  the  group's  president,  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann A.  Montgomery  says  she  U  chagrined 
that  only  two  of  the  state's  seven  coogrsss- 
men  have  signed  the  discbarge  petition  to 
bring  the  amendment,  now  bottled  up  la 
Edwards'  subcommittee,  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  told  Post  correepondeat 
BUI  BUUter  that  her  group  would  poU  every 
congressional  candidate  on  the  amendment 
adding  that  the  issue  "Is  nonnegotiable"  to 
her. 

Although  there  Is  reason  to  think  that 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  mirror  the  national 
averages  in  overaU  support  for  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  both  Bayh  and  Cook  are  han- 
dUng  the  Issue  with  kid  gloves. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  Bayh  said 
"there  are  more  strong  emotion  and  deep 
convictions  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  than 
any  issue  I  have  ever  seen  before  this  com- 
mittee." 

Cook  chimed  in  with  the  observation  that 
"this  matter  has  caused  a  great  division  in 
this  country  .  .  .  which  had  to  be  aired 
We  look  forward  to  a  rocky  road  of  decision 
one  way  or  the  other." 

Bayh  has  been  called  a  "genocldal  pro- 
spermlst"  by  a  feminist  letter-writer  who 
bitterly  criticized  his  decision  to  hold  hear- 
ings. Cook  has  had  a  steady  stream  of  mall 
along  the  lines  of  the  letter  from  a  Coving- 
ton, Ky..  antl-abortlon  woman,  who  said, 
"This  issue  Is  most  important  to  me,  and  if 
you  do  not  give  a  strong  affirmative  answer. 
I  will  not  vote  for  you  again." 

So  far,  both  senators — and  most  of  their 
colleagues — are  seeking  shelter  In  silence. 


OOUGINQ  THE  MOTORIST 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PEKnSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price 
of  gasoline  at  the  pumps  Is  higher  than 
at  any  time  before  In  our  motoring  his- 
tory— some  15  cents  or  more  a  gallon 
than  only  a  few  months  ago.  Meanwhile, 
our  oil  companies  have  r^jorted  the 
highest  profits  In  their  experience. 

It  is  highly  disconcerting  to  read  the 
figures.  Exxon.  Texaco.  Gulf,  Standard 
of  Indiana,  and  Occidental  have  run  first 
quarter  profits  from  75  percent  to  718 
percent  over  the  levels  a  year  ago.  Getty 
Oil  scored  a  122-percent  gain.  Continent- 
al is  up  130  percent.  Murphy  Oil,  one  of 
the  small  ones,  checked  in  at  257  per- 
cent. 

Now  we  hear  charges  that  even  these 
figures  may  be  rigged,  that  the  full  profits 
story  is  not  being  told,  that  income,  nor- 
mally reported  for  a  (marter.  has  been 
hidden  and  spread  over  months  ahead 
lest  the  percentages  become  even  more 
startling  than  those  announced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  excuses  for 
this  plundering  of  the  hapless  motorist 
lack  validity.  In  fact,  I  think  we  all  are 
becoming  tired  of  hearing  how  the 
bonanzas  are  needed  to  finance  exidora- 
tlon  for  new  oil  sources,  the  building  of 
new  refineries,  and  so  forth.  What  other 
business  Is  permitted  to  gouge  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  the  costs  of  its  own  ezpaosloii? 
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Tlie  oil  companies  stand  convicted  by 
their  fiscal  reports.  They  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  an  emergency  which  they 
largely  created  themselves  by  failing  to 
assure  the  fuel  supply.  They  have  vio- 
lated the  public  trust  and  then  shame- 
lessly have  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  only  recourse  for  Government  is 
take  away  the  depletion  allowances  and 
an  the  other  advEuitages  which  a  gen- 
erous nation  has  afforded  this  industry 
in  the  belief  that  it  had  to  be  kept  finan- 
cially healthy  in  the  public  Interest.  We 
see  now  that  it  has  not  played  fair  and 
does  not  deserve  specieJ  consideration. 
It  has  plundered  the  people  and,  with 
unbridled  arrogance,  has  served  notice 
it  plans  to  continue  to  do  so.  Its  leaders 
are  speaking  of  still  higher  gasoline 
prices  in  the  same  breath  as  they  are 
revealing  their  unconscionable  profits. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  oil 
executives  of  today  are  a  throwback  to 
the  "robber  barons"  of  yesterday.  Tlie 
only  recourse  Is  for  the  Government  to 
detJ  with  these  freebooters  of  today  as  it 
dealt  with  their  nefarious  predecessors. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  27 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHTTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vish  to  insert  in  the  Recori)  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  April  24,  In  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Blemlller,  the  legislative  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  caUed  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Blemlller  charged  the 
private  oil  companies  with  failing  to 
meet  their  public  responsibilities  and 
suggested  that  the  public  corporation  be 
established  to  Insure  our  Nation's  energy 
needs  are  met.  The  AFL-CIO's  endorse- 
ment of  the  public  oil  company  Is  indic- 
ative of  the  expanding  support  for  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation,  and 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Biemlller's  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 
Uboi  Supports  Federal  Oil-Gas  Oorposa- 
Tiox  Creation 
( By  Dan  Skartvedt ) 
Washington. — Spokesmen  for  two  of  the 
nation's  top  labor  organizations  voiced  sup- 
port yesterday  for  creation  of  a  federal  oU 
*nd  gas  corporation  while  criticizing  the  high 
profits  of  major  oil  companies. 

Both  Andrew  BiemlUer,  legislative  director 
'or  the  AFL-CIO.  and  Leonard  Woodcocls, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  backed 
the  proposal  for  a  TVA-Uke  government  en- 
twprtse  to  explore  for  new  fuel  on  public 
Isnds  as  thev  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
nierce  Committee. 

INCLrSION  OP  SHALE  OIL 

Mr  Blemlller  pointed  out  that  "most  ma- 
jor industrialized  countries  already  have  such 
•public  body."  and  urged  that  the  corpora- 
«on'8  authority  be  expanded  to  include  de- 
velopment of  shale  oil  also. 

^wing  a  parallel  with  the  historic  di- 
n>»t»  which  led  to  TVA's  creaUon  during 
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Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  the  AFL-CIO 
spokesman  said:  "Just  as  the  private  electric 
companies  faUed  their  public  responslbUltles 
in  the  1930s,  the  oU  and  gas  companies  faUed 
their  responsibilities  in  1974.  It  is  time  for 
the  government  to  take  strong  action." 

He  argued  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  refusing  to  protect  consumers  from  what 
he  termed  the  "rape  of  the  pocketbook,"  mak- 
ing it  imperative  for  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  Woodcock  argued  along  similar  lines, 
claiming  that  "only  the  public  asetor  is  strong 
enought  to  create  effective  competition  for 
existing,  highly-integrated,  monopolistic  en- 
ergy companies." 

He  said  that  the  proposed  federal  oU  and 
gas  corporation  "will  not  only  dlrecUy  expand 
avaUable  energy  supplies,  it  wlU  also  provide 
us  with  a  yardstick  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  the  private  sector." 

At  another  hearing  yesterday,  also  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Chairman 
Russell  Peterson  of  the  Council  on  Xnvlron- 
mental  Quality  explained  and  dtfended 
CEQ's  recently-released  report  on  the  eco- 
logical hazards  of  offshore  drilling. 

The  report,  made  public  last  week,  has  been 
criticized  in  some  circles  for  not  firmly  rec- 
ommending either  for  or  against  permitting 
driUing  at  various  locations.  Mr.  Peterson 
defended  the  logic  of  this  approach  yester- 
day, pointing  out  that  CEQ's  study  does  say 
when  the  risk  "Is  greater  than  that  of  an 
available  alternative,  then  we  should  not 
move  ahead  until  we  know  more  and  can  do 
better." 

The  report  "is  intended  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  relative  risks"  of  offshore  drUling 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  and 
"to  suggest  ways  In  which  the  risks  can  be 
minimized  or  prevented,"  Mr.  Peterson  said. 
It  ranks  various  potential  drilling  sites  ac- 
cording to  the  environmental  hazards  likely 
from  such  things  as  oU  spills,  but  stops  short 
of  making  any  outright  recommendations 
against  driUlng  in  the  "high-risk"  areas. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  he  is  hopeful  the  areas 
designated  as  lower  risk  sites  will  be  given 
first  priority  by  the  Interior  Department  as 
It  grants  leases,  and  that  the  required  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  will  be  stud- 
led  very  carefully  before  any  actual  drllltng 
is  allowed  to  commence. 


COSTLY  BILLS  COULD  BANKRUPT 
NATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  the  most 
distinguished  writer  and  correspondent 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Mr.  Ben  Cole. 
His  comments  illustrate  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  direction  Congress  is  headed  if 
we  do  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  look  more  closely 
at  the  bills  Congress  plans  to  take  action 
on  this  year. 

The  article  follows: 

Costly  Bills  Could  Bankbttpt  Nation 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  congressman 
who  boasted  that  he  kept  the  affections  of 
his  unfortunate  constituents  by  care>fully 
voting  for  every  appropriations  bill  and 
against  every  tax  bill. 

The  example  conjure*  up  the  epigram 
spoken  by  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson:  "The 
public's  public  servants  serve  It  right." 

For  better  or  worse,  the  lawmaker  who 
dedicated  himself  to  big  spending  without 
taxation  is  no  longer  with  us. 
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But  some  of  his  political  descendants.  In 
a  more  re^>ectable  guise,  practice  his  formula 
witli  fascinating  variation.  They  face  up  to 
votes  on  (^propria tlons  and  taxation,  but  in- 
between  they  are  wanton  promoters  of  pro- 
grams that  load  more  and  more  onto  the 
broad  but  burdened  shoulders  of  the  payers 
of  taxes. 

The  key  to  this  mystery  is  the  "authoriza- 
tion biU."  Most  people  don't  pay  attention 
to  the  distinction  between  a  bUl  that  "au- 
thorizes" a  program  and  a  measure  that  "ap- 
propriates" the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact,  the  whole  appropriating  process 
In  Congrecs  is  an  esoteric  matter  that  bare- 
ly moves  most  of  us  at  all  except  when  the 
pending  issue  has  to  do  with  some  pet  item 
of  our  several  selfish  concerns. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking  an  "authoriza- 
tion" bill  is  something  like  an  order  phoned 
to  the  local  merchant  for  goods  put  on  the 
purchaser's  charge  account.  An  "appropria- 
tion" bill,  then,  is  roughly  analogous  to  the 
check  that  settles  the  account.  This  is  over- 
simpllllcatlon,  but  it  might  give  the  picture. 
Once  a  program  is  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  signed  into  law.  it  becomes  public  pol- 
icy. There  Is  usually  big  pressure  to  fund  It 
and  put  it  into  operation,  and  all  kinds  of 
argimients  are  brought  forth  to  demonstrate 
how  critical  it  is. 

Representative  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  and 
two  of  his  coUeagues  recently  took  the  House 
floor  to  warn  their  colleagues  that  a  whole 
catalogue  of  460  bills  is  waiting  action — each 
one  calling  for  outlays  over  the  next  four 
years  that  when  added  together  exceed  S880 
bilUon  and  might  approximate  $1  trUUon. 
What  were  they  trying  to  say  is  this: 
No  matter  how  good  they  sound,  all  these 
programs  are  too  expensive. 

But  they  come  before  Congress  and  the 
public  one  by  one— #100  million  there,  SIO 
bUUon  there,  and  so  on.  The  spreading  cosn- 
mltment  grows  like  Topsy. 

When  the  President  refuses  to  spend  mon- 
ey that  Congress  may  decide  to  force  on  him 
for  some  of  these  programs,  a  Constitutional 
confrontation  ensues.  Congress  even  now  is 
trying  to  figure  a  way  to  make  the  President 
carry  out  its  spending  mandates  whether 
or  no. 

Representative  Kemp  and  his  friends.  Rep- 
resentative Samuel  Devlne  (R-O.)  and  Del 
Clawson  (R-Callf.)  were  like  voices  crying 
in  the  wUderness.  But  somebody  had  better 
listen  to  what  they're  crying  about  because 
It  is  a  hard  truth  that  once  the  government 
gobbles  up  everything  the  people  pnxluce, 
there  will  be  nothing  left — and  all  the  lofty 
aspirations  within  those  multitudinous  bills 
will  be  In  vain. 


A  GOOD  CHOICE 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Marion,  Ind.,  Chronical  Tribune. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  this  v?ldely  respected,  long- 
established  newspaper  concerning  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  OooD  Choice 

Under  fire  from  many  quarters,  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  current  administrator  of  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration, 
Monday  night  announced  he  would  resign 
from  the  post,  probably  In  June. 
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As  U  common   In  Washington 
Immediate    speculation    about 
succeed    him,   and   one   of   the 
quentlv  mentioned  was  that  of 
Roudebush,   who  served   five   tea 
United  States  House  of  Represen 
several  different  districts  in  Im 
losing   a  contested   Senate   elect 
Vance  Hartke. 

If  anyone  has  the  quallflcatt 
the  sprawling,  multi-project  Vi 
ministration,  we  certainly  think 
should  fill  the  bill  more  than 

He  Is  a  former  national  and  I: 
jiander   of   the   Vetenms  of 
but    Johnson    Is    a    former    national    com 
mander    of    the    American    Legion    and,    at 
least  In  the  eyes  of  critics,  has 
ably  as  the  top  man  in  the  im] 
ermns  Administration. 

Directing    the    Veterans    Ai 
which  tries  to  supply  veterans 
different  services,  certainly  ts  no 
Par  from  It.  It  may  well  be  the 
government  agency  to  admlnlste: 
Involved  In  so  many  different  p; 
Ing  so  many  people. 

But  Richard  Roudebush  long 
Ms  ability  to  administer  and  oi 
held   for   eight   years  with   the 
Foreign    Wars    especially    qual 
handle  the  post  In  a  manner  whl 
Tide  veterans  with  the  servlcee 
anoe  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  eight   years  to   which   wejrefer  were 
spent  as  VPW  service  officer  for  ^e  state  of 
Indiana.    During    that    period 
compensation  and  disability  clal: 
erans    of    all    wars.    During   thi 
learned    first   hand    the   proble: 
veterans.    He    had    Impressed    oi 
frustrations  which   can  result  f; 
with  a  huge  national  agency,  and 
tb«  problems  of  Individual  vetei 

As  a  Congressman,  the  bourn 
district    changed   many   times, 
thoee  terms  was  si>ent  represent: 
trict  of  which  Orant  County  Is 
he  became  familiar  with  the  o] 
the   Marlon   VA   Hospital   and   t 
faced  there  by  the  staff  and  the  pitlents.  One 
of  the  chief  complaints  about  thj  VA  in  re 
cent  months  has  been  the  heal 
hospital   services.   This   will   not 
Roudebush.  A  combat  veteran  of 
II  he  knows  the  difficulties  ve 
times  encounter  As  a  former  me: 
gress.  he  also  knows  the  gover 
the  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  veterans  of 
I  and  II  and  the  Korean  War, 
Administration  now  must  deal 
men  home  from  an  unpopular  w 
manv  of  their  countrymen  turned khelr  backs 
to  them  Some  Vietnam  veterCns  groups 
charee  this  is  the  general  attltlde  of  the 
country  toward  them,  and  they  Ipclude  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  their 

We  feel  that  Richard  Roude 
rever  sMght  any  man  or  woman 
In  this  country's  armed  forces, 
would  almost  certainly  battle 
to  see  that  their  needs  we 
promptly  He  may  be  conslderabi 
these  young  Vietnam  veterans  1 
we  believe  he  would  be  able  to  o 
with  them  and  understand  thelic<  feelings  of 
frustration  And  we  also  believe  le  would  do 
something  to  solve  the  problems,  i 

nollke  Roudebush  and  other  ^eterans  of 
World  War  n.  these  men  did  notjcome  home 
as  conquering  heroes  They  sirved  their 
country  when  It  asked,  and  it  fras  Just  as 
dangerous  to  serve  In  Vietnam  a$  In  Europe 
or  the  South  Pacific  during  Worit  War  II  or 
In  Prance  In  World  War  I    Poasipy  more  so 

They  should  not  be  forgotten  ^j  nor  should 
they  be  short-changed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  or  tt*  people  of 
this  country.  We  believe  RlchardSioudeb\uh 
would  do  everything  in  his  powe^  to  see  this 
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does   not  happen,   and   we  believe  he  would 
succeed. 
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GOOD  IDEAS  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  resident  of  my 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 
The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Robert  S.  Tapley 
of  Bryan,  Tex.  He  poses  some  good  Ideas 
and  good  thinking  In  his  letter  and  it  de- 
serves some  thought  and  study.  The  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  letter  is  that 
Mr.  Tapley  has  a  rule  that  he  follows 
that  read.s,  "don't  bitch  if  you  can't  sug- 
gest a  better  way." 

I  commend  this  letter  from  Mr.  Tapley 
to  you.  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public. 

The  letter  follows: 

BsYAN,  Tex  ,  March  19.  1974. 
Hod.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Repretentativet, 
Washington.  DC. 

DKAa  Congressman  Teaguk:  I  have  a  good 
Idea  for  America,  but  no  platform  from 
which  to  launch  it.  Tou  do. 

Let  ma  ghost-write  It  for  you,  and  if  you 
get  widely  acclaimed  for  the  innovation  you 
will  deserve  it.  Contrary  to  popular  bally- 
hoo, ideas  are  a  dime  a  dozen— idea  Imple- 
mentation 18  the  scarce  commodity. 

The  Idea;  the  theory/concept/ philosophy 
of  legislation  must  switch  from  rules/en- 
forcement to  the  creation  of  psychological 
situations. 

Why:  Modem  technology,  especially  com- 
munications and  transportation  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  society  game  since  the 
venerable  Greeks  founded  the  concepts  of 
law  in  Athens  2500  years  ago. 

Even  the  military  has  given  up  on  dis- 
cipline— they  train  leaders  from  corporals  up 
In  the  psychological  methods  of  behavior 
modification,  eq,  create  a  situation  so  that 
the  guys  will  want  to  do  what  you  want 
them  to  do.  Why  don't  legislators  use  the 
same  technique? 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  I  am  a 
Sklnnerlan.  I  detest  Skinner's  concept  of 
Controlled  Society  and  firmly  believe  they 
won't  work.  But  the  whole  Idea  of  legis- 
lation Is  to  control  society  within  limits — 
limits  hopyefuUv  safeguarded  by  the  bill  of 
rights  and  the  balance  of  power.  Shouldn't 
the  control  be  as  effective  and  eftlclent  as 
current  knowledge  can  make  It? 

EXAMPLES 

A.  Drugs — making  drugs  available  and  In- 
expensive through  pharmaceutical  houses 
and  doctor's  prescriptions  would  take  the 
profit  out  of  Illicit  drug  activities. 

Money  currently  spent  for  enforcement  of 
drtig  laws  could  be  spent  on  public  educa- 
tion— really  propaganda — to  make  drug  use 
socially  unacceptable.  These  people  who  sell 
VWs  and  Alka-Seltzer  are  scientists  in 
moulding  human  drives — use  them. 

B.  Fuel — every  high  school  economics  book 
wlU  state  that  Increased  price  will  cause 
decreased  consumption.  Why  freeze  the  price 
then  charge  the  taxpayer  for  administering 
an  allocation/rationing  program  which  will 
never  be  as  equitable  as  Increased  prices  In 
the  distribution  to  those  In  need.  In  our 
materialistic  society  how  else  Is  need  and/or 
desire  measured  other  than  by  how  much 
one  ts  wUllng  to  spend? 

C.  National  Productivity — the  current  tax- 
ation/welfare system  may  obtain  funds  to 


help  those  in  need,  but  my  Ood!  Look  at  the 
psychological  direction  it  creates.  The  less 
one  produces  the  more  is  given  and  the  more 
one  produces  (measured  In  pay)  the  more  la 
taken  away.  If  anyone  wonders  why  the  wei- 
fare  expenditure  increases,  he  Is  Ignorant  of 
behavior  reinforcement,  or  an  Idiot. 

If  the  govemment  feels  obligated  to  help 
under-prlvUeged  dependent  children  it 
should — but  take  them  from  their  mothers 
and  really  help  them  not  their  mothers  and 
midnight  fathers.  In  so  doing  the  govem- 
ment will  stop  subsidizing  their  production 
and  eliminate  an  environment  where  the 
young  are  taught  the  ease  of  the  welfare 
road. 

U  the  government  feels  that  a  family  of  4 
Is  poor  If  they  earn  less  than  X  number  of 
dollars  then  don't  tax  their  Income  until 
they  earn  Y  dollars,  the  amoimt  the  govem- 
ment feels  Is  an  adequate  Income  to  prevent 
deprivation — whatever  the  sociologists  mean 
by  that.  (As  an  aside,  surely  the  amounts 
should  be  different  In  Bryan  and  Washing- 
ton).  This  way  a  producer  (worker)  will  not 
feel  the  effects  of  tax  discouragement  until 
he  has  tasted  luxury. 

Pill  In  the  missing  tax  revenue  with  volun- 
tary taxes,  that  Is,  National  Lottery,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  passive  sports  equipment,  et  cetera 

D.  Oun  Control — Recognize  that  rules  wtti 
have  no  effect  on  wou!d-be  murderers  or 
armed  robbers — there  would  be  enough  guns 
left  over  after  a  national  confiscation  to  sup- 
ply this  element  for  200  years.  Next,  if  the 
number  of  available  guns  were  reduced,  so 
would  the  number  of  passion  killings  But. 
why  are  guns  available?  Because  people  feel 
they  need  them  for  protection.  So — Sponsor 
development  of  a  non-lethal  defense  that 
costs  less  than  a  Saturday  night  sp)eclal  and 
convince  the  public  that  it  Is  as  effective 
acalnst  assailants  as  conventional  weapons. 
Then  In  the  honky  tonk  pockets  and  purses 
you  will  find  Mace  Instead  of  25  cal  Autos 
Talk  to  them — they  don't  want  to  kill  any- 
body, but  thev  don't  want  to  be  "wupped" 
either. 

There  Is  more — such  as,  a  complete  cure 
of  the  national  Ills  could  be  accomplished  by 
updating  the  American  philosophy  to  Incor- 
porate the  successes  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Using  modem  communications,  a  change 
could  be  brought  about  in  one-tenth  of  the 
300  years  It  took  to  develop  the  current  ma- 
terialistic philosophy.  Olven  time,  and  In- 
terest on  your  part,  I  could  further  lUnml- 
nate  and  substantiate  these  concepts. 

I  am  a  man  of  varied  experience  (construc- 
tion, Alrforce,  Industry,  physics  professor  «t 
A  &  M  and  currently  chef-owner  of  the  Texan 
Restaurant)  who  for  the  past  ten  year;  has 
been  actlvelv  questioning  the  basics  of  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  Prom  this  come  so- 
lutions to  today's  problem.'s— not  the  only 
solutions,  of  course. 

You  see.  I  have  a  rule — don't  bitch  if  you 
cant  suggest  a  better  way.  Here  are  the  sug- 
gestions— I'll  save  the  bitching  for  people 
with  more  time  and  less  Important  things  to 
do  than  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  S.  Taplet 


TIME  FOR  SPECIFICS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

op    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
read  nearly  half  of  the  edited  transcripts 
of  recorded  Presidential  conversatloM.  I 
find  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis'  column  In  to- 
day's   New    York    Times    particularly 
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relevant.  I  insert  it  for  the  interest  of  my 
cdllcagues: 

Time  for  Specifics 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

"Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means  of 
bribery  ...  to  obstruct,  delay  or  prevent  the 
communication  of  information  relating  to  a 
rlolstlon  of  any  criminal  statute  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more 
ttian  (20,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
Ave  years,  or  both." — 18  U.S.  Code  sec.  1510 

"Whoever  commits  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  or  aids,  abets,  counsels,  com- 
mands, induces  or  procures  its  commission 
i«  punishable  as  a  principal." — 18  U.S.  Code 

Sec.  2. 

CmcAOO — The  first  press  and  public  com- 
ment on  the  edited  White  House  transcripts 
has  dealt  largely  with  the  President  charac- 
ter revealed — the  meanness  of  spirit,  the 
isolation,  the  hatred,  the  conspiratorial  air. 
That  Is  understandable.  But  now  it  is  time 
to  focus  sharply  on  what  must  overwhelm- 
ingly concern  the  House  impeachment  In- 
quiry: the  evidence  of  specific  crimes. 

By  the  standards  of  what  Is  required  to 
bring  an  ordinary  indictment,  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  in  these  transcripts  that 
Richard  Nixon  committed  Pederal  crimes.  It 
Is  easy  to  understand  now  why  the  Watergate 
grand  Jury  wanted  to  Indict  him. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  asked  an  experi- 
enced former  Pederal  prosecutor,  David  P. 
Schlppers,  to  study  the  transcripts.  He  con- 
cluded that  they  would  support  indictments 
of  the  President  for  "six  different  kinds  of 
criminal  activity":  obstruction  of  justice 
and  of  criminal  investigation,  subornation  of 
perjury,  misprision  of  a  felony,  conspiracy 
and  interstate  transportation  In  aid  of 
bribery. 

The  two  main  themes  are  obstructing  jus- 
tice and  suborning  perjury.  They  were  also 
sounded  by  Philip  Kurland,  the  distin- 
guished and  conservative  constitutional 
scholar  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  In  an  Interview  in  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. Professor  Kurland  said  there  was 
"strong  evidence"  of  both  in  the  transcripts. 
The  evidence  of  obstruction  of  justice  re- 
lates to  the  demand  for  more  hvisb  money 
by  E.  Howard  Hunt,  one  of  the  convicted 
Watergate  defendants.  John  Dean  reported 
the  blackmail  demand  to  Mr.  Nixon  In  their 
talk  of  March  21,  1073.  warning  him  explic- 
itly three  times  that  payment  would  be  an  - 
obirtructlon  of  justice.  The  President  never- 
theless repeatedly  indicated  his  approval  of 
paying  the  money. 

"I  know  where  It  could  be  gotten,"  he 
said,  and  he  agreed  that  John  Mitchell  was 
the  man  to  handle  It  "It  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  keep  the  cap  on  the  bottle  that 
much,  or  we  don't  have  any  option." 

Ten  times  during  that  March  21  talk,  Mr. 
Nhron  rettimed  to  the  subject  of  Hunt's 
blaeknaaU  demand.  After  H.  R.  Haldeman 
Joined  the  conversation,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "the 
Hunt  problem  . . .  ought  to  be  handled  now" 
and  "his  price  la  pretty  high,  but  at  least  we 
«n  buy  the  time  on  that  as  I  pointed  out  to 
John" 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  transcript, 
there  is  this  most  significant  exchange: 

P:  "That's  why  for  your  Immediate  things 
you  have  no  choice  but  to  come  up  with  the 
liao.OOO,  or  whatever  It  Is.  Right?" 
D;  "Thsf  8  right." 

P:  "Would  you  agree  that  that's  the  prime 
thing  that  you  damn  well  better  get  that 
done?" 

D:  "Obviously  he  ought  to  be  given  some 
«lgn»l  anyway," 

P:  "(Expletive  deleted),  get  it.  In  a  way 
M»t— who  Is  going  to  talk  to  him?  Colson? 
He  to  the  one  who  la  supposed  to  know  him?" 

Very  few  criminal  casea  have  such  direct, 
iwt-hand  evidence  In  the  words  of  the  con- 
yirators.  After  that  dUcuaslon.  Professor 
Kurland  said,  "everyone  In  the  room  knew 
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that  the  money  was  to  be  paid."  And  975,- 
000  was  paid  to  Hunt  that  night. 

A  direct  obstruction  proeecutlon  would 
reach  Mr.  Nixon,  though  he  did  not  pay  the 
money  himself,  under  the  Federal  law  on 
aiding,  abetting  or  Inducing  crime.  The  same 
evidence  would  also  support  an  Indictment 
for  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice,  the  re- 
quired overt  act  being  the  payment  to  Hunt. 

A  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury  Is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  two  passages  in  the  March 
21  transcript.  In  one  the  President  advises 
on  how  to  avoid  perjury  prosecutions  when 
testifying  before  a  grand  jury:  "You  can 
say  I  dont  remember.  You  can  say  I  can't 
recall."  And  In  a  discussion  of  cutting  off 
disclosures,  there  is  this  exchange: 

D:  "But  to  accomplish  that  requires  a 
continued  perjury  by  Magruder  and  re- 
quires— " 

P:  "And  requires  total  commitment  and 
control  over  all  of  the  defendants. . ." 

Mr.  Nixon's  lawyers  and  flacks  are  busy 
trying  to  suffocate  judgment  with  upside- 
down  characterizations  of  the  transcripts 
and  with  attacks  on  Mr.  Dean,  whose  recol- 
lections are  of  marginal  Import  now  that  we 
have  the  President's  actual  words.  These  at- 
tempts at  fuzzing  the  picture  show  a  fine 
contempt  for  the  nation's  good  sense.  The 
answer  Is  to  focus  on  the  facts — the  facts 
of  crime  In  the  White  House. 


HUD  AIDE  SAYS  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
NEW  HOUSING  FOR  THE  POOR  IS 

"WASTEFUL" 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  low- 
income  housing  is  becoming  a  real  prob- 
lem In  the  Chicago  area.  This  Govern- 
ment subsidized  housing  is  poorly  con- 
structed and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  the  following  article  which  In- 
forms us  of  a  better  way  to  house  low- 
income  families : 

HtiTJ  AXDK  Sats  CoNSTRncnoN  or  Nrw  Hous- 
ing FOR  THE  POOK  IS  "WASTXm," 

(By  Robert  Young) 

Washington,  April  27. — James  L.  Mitchell, 
undersecretary  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment, said  today  that  govemment-subsl- 
dlzed  housing  for  the  poor  emphasizing  new 
construction  ts  "wasteful.  Inefficient,  and 
Inequitable,"  and  now  benefits  only  one  out 
of  15  eligible  families. 

The  most  housing  per  dollar  of  subsidy  for 
low-Income  Americans,  he  said,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  existing  housing.  He  said  the 
most  promising  solatkui  to  tb*  problem  Is 
the  administration's  plan  for  dtroct  cash  as- 
Btstance  to  enable  lower-Income  families  to 
shop  around  and  buy  houstng  where  avail- 
able. 

"Their  basic  problem.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  not 
so  much  a  housing  problem  per  ae,  or  a  health 
problem  per  se,  or  food  and  nutrition  prob- 
lem per  se,  but  an  Income  problem."  Mitchell 
aald  In  an  Interview. 

Mltohell,  a  native  of  Evanston.  m.,  and 
formerly  a  partner  In  a  Chicago  law  firm, 
was  appointed  undersecretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
April  a.  He  had  been  HUD  general  counsel 
and  special  assistant  to  the  commerce  sec- 
retary for  policy  development.  At  M,  he  Is 
the  administration's  youogect  undersecre- 
tary. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  brushed  aside  ad- 
ministration objectlona  to  continuing  aubal- 
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dies  for  new  housing  for  the  poor  and  voted 
to  reinstate  those  programs  that  HUD  sus- 
pended In  January,  1973.  Mitchell  said  today 
the  administration  is  pinning  its  hopes  for 
new  approaches  to  housing  for  the  poor  and 
federal  aid  for  community  development  on 
legislation  now  being  drafted  in  the  House 

HUD  now  Is  implementing  a  rent  subsidy 
program  for  low-Income  families  which 
makes  up  the  difference  between  market 
levels  for  rental  housing  and  what  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  This  Mitchell  said.  Is  close  to 
the  administration's  direct  cash  assistance 
plan  for  home  buying 

According  to  Mitchell,  using  available 
existing  housing  is  not  a:  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer as  building  new  dwelling  "units  for  the 
poor.  He  criticized  new  construction  as  "the 
exf>erLslve  way  to  serve  lower-income  people  " 

The  administration's  objective,  Mitchell 
continued.  Is  up  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  housing  for  the  poor  per  subsidy 
dollar.  Channeling  this  money  into  buying 
or  renting  existing  units  appears  to  be  the 
best  bet,  he  said. 

"I  would  hope,"  he  said,  "that  in  time 
Congress  wiU  understand  this  principle  and 
seek  with  us  the  goal  of  providing  the  hous- 
ing units  for  all  our  families  in  need,  not  sim- 
ply the  one  In  15  that  happens  to  get  a  new 
unit." 

He  also  was  critical  of  the  section  of  the 
housing  bin  voted  last  month  by  the  Senate 
which  restricts  federal  funds  for  community 
development  to  previously  authorized  grant 
levels  rather  than  actual  need  He  predicted 
that  If  this  formula  Is  continued,  urban 
areas  like  Chicago  which  have  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years  and  are  most  In  need  of  as- 
sistance will  be  short-changed  in  the  scram- 
b'.e  for  funds. 


PRESS  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  bitter  public  controversy,  when 
the  press  and  other  media  have  jumped 
into  the  ring  as  contestants,  it  is  well  to 
stop  and  take  stock  once  In  a  while. 

The  trend  of  the  media  has  been 
moving  toward  activism  in  recent  years 
at  a  galloping  speed.  Both  newspapers — 
paiticularly  the  big  metropolitan  press — 
and  the  television  and  radio  owners, 
sometimes  the  same,  deny  this.  The 
public,  however,  by  all  accounts  remains 
highly  skeptical. 

That  freedom  of  the  press  is  highlj' 
desirable  goes  without  saying.  Unfortu- 
nately the  guarantee  of  the  first  amend- 
ment is  easily  abused.  The  public  never- 
theless has  not  surrendered  its  basic 
right  of  self-government  or  its  right  to 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  Since  the 
media  now  presume  to  take  a  hand  In 
shaping  our  Goverrunent,  the  principle  of 
self-government  demands  that  we  the 
people  have  something  to  say  about  any 
media  practices  that  may  subtract  sub- 
stantially from  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment by  the  citizenry. 

Recently  O.  R,  Strackbein.  who  has 
had  long  experience  In  public  affairs, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  this  general  subject.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Strackbeln's  observations  are 
both  rational  and  cogent,  and  deserve  the 
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attention  of  all  who  have  «m  ^nterest  in 
present-day  practices  of  thef  big  press 
and  electronic  media.  The  letter  follows: 
Mr.  AKTHum  Ochs  Sth^bskckr, 
Publiatier,  th€  Nev>  York  Times.     \ 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkab  M*.  STTLZKSBcn:  For  k>4>*  time,  as 
you  know  from  previous  correspondence.  I 
b»Te  been  Interested  In  the  funotion  of  the 
press  and  bow  faithful  It  U  to  t4e  principle 
of  freedom  which  it  enjoys  und^r  the  First 
Amendment.  ] 

I  have  been  particularly  conc#7ied  about 
the  prees  practice  ot  conductinjf^  campaigns 
ralatlng  to  political,  economic,  Isoclal  and 
similar  subjects.  My  conclualtti  Is  that 
dominant  elen^ientB  of  the  press  ^t^y«  abused 
this  practice  ii\  a  gross  manner;  knd  that  la 
so  doing  tbey  have  been  guilty  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  unfairness  arising  in  so^xe  measure 
from  the  nature  of  the  press  Itself  attributa- 
ble to  Its  extraordinary  power  In  (tuxununica- 
tlon  with  the  public.  } 

The  proper  function  of  the  jsress  Is  to 
gather  and  dlosemlnate  news  an<lfexpresslons 
of  opinion.  Tti\»  function  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  the  protection  of|  the  First 
Amendment.  | 

However,  there  Is  a  distinction  between 
that  function  and  using  the  presshs  a  private 
Instrument  for  conducting  a  varttty  of  cam- 
paigns. A  conflict  of  Interest  looms  Inunedl- 
ately  when  the  press  launches  iMcampalgn, 
as  distinguished  from  simply  plinting  the 
news.  This  distinction  becomt^  obvious 
when  the  two  purposes  are  compved.  One  is 
to  provide  the  public  with  news,  iresumably 
as  accurately  as  possible  The  otlir  is  to  In- 
fluence public  thinking  through  Ihe  devices 
open  to  "advocacy  ]ournallsm"JThe  first 
course  makes  no  special  demand  oi  the  news- 
paper bevond  the  presentation  of  facts.  This, 
of  course.  Is  difficult  enough.  la  however. 
CAlls  for  neither  subtle  or  com  ealed  nor 
blatant  or  partisan  efforts  to  pers  rade  read- 
ers to  accept  the  newspaper's  views  or  prefer- 
ences. The  second  course,  i.e.,  cam  >algns.  do 
precisely  th»t.  The  newspaper  p\  bllsher  Is 
not  satisfied  with  straightforward  presenta- 
tion of  the  news.  His  ego  demani  s  that  he 
seek  to  Influence  the  course  of  e  ^ents,  not 
merely  to  rtport  the  news.  Thla  gr*  it  tempta- 
tion, poorly  resisted,  if  at  all,  la  tl  e  curse  of 
journalism  today  and  Is  the  sourc  (  of  much 
disapprobation  and  outrage. 

One*  a  newspaper  mounts  a  o*  apalgn  In 
beluUf  of.  or  In  opposition  to,  a  candidate 
for  oAce,  a  pabllc  figure  or  som  i  plan  or 
proposal,  a  grievance  or  a  reform  It  has  a 
goal  In  view  and  insTltably  ass  imes  the 
function  of  an  advocate.  Its  aim  rlU  b«  to 
win  the  contest,  even  as  a  legal  n  presenta- 
tlTe  in  a  legal  action  seeks  victory  However 
dedicated  the  new8pi4>er  may  fane  '  Itself  to 
be  to  the  principles  of  journalism  »nd  ethi- 
cal prsctloes.  it  wlU  now  no  less  st  rely  than 
the  attorney,  glean  from  the  col  Ktlon  of 
facu  gathered  from  ail  sources  tl  oee  facts 
and  appearances  that  wUl,  In  Itt  opinion, 
best  sustain  and  promote  the  sl(  e  In  the 
campaign  to  which  It  has  given  Iti  support; 
and  will  be  Inclined  to  neglect  or  i  ven  bury 
countervailing  facts. 

If  ths  newspaper  has  a  eirculatk)  \  ot  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  its  reporter!  will  be 
speclaliits  who  are  given  asslgnmei  ts  by  the 
managing  editor.  They  are  asslgzu  1  a  beat. 
•o  to  speeJc.  and  schleve  Intimate  I  nowledg* 
of  the  field  at  their  assignment.  Tht  y  develop 
discriminating  judgment  about  ttu  meaning 
of  statetnenta.  messages,  acts  and  purposes, 
»  frasp  not  usually  within  the  rei  ;h  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  ThU  gives  thea  grounds 
for  IntarprstAtlOQ  of  wide  latlt  ide,  and 
therefore  places  them  in  a  posltloE  to  Inject 
their  own  views  with  no  one  sxe  ipt  ottier 
•<P«rts  awars  of  the  addltlTes  or  i  otoratlon 
Infused. 

Fsrhaps  as  reporters  they  pride  tl  lemselvss 
on  their  dedication  to  the  hi(b  >rlnclples 
of  joumaUsm  In  point  of  inde  lendMiee, 
fairness  and  objectivity.  In  any  lai  9  orgaaU 
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zatlon,  however,  a  mlzturfe  of  firmness  of 
dedication,  or  in  degree  of  determination 
will  be  found,  modified  by  ambition,  oppor- 
tunism or  other  oonslderatlons. 

£ach  reporter,  in  any  event.  Is  on  a  pay- 
roll and  seldom  feels  that  his  salary  Is  com- 
menstirate  with  his  talents  and  contribu- 
tion, or  equal  to  what  he  regards  as  his  true 
deserts.  One  of  his  pressing  endeavors  will 
be  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  Is  natural  then 
that  be  will  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
stand  well  In  the  eyes  of  his  superior,  even 
as  the  latter  In  turn  is  similarly  motivated, 
on  up  the  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  a  contest  between  what  the  boss  desires, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  beautiful  prin- 
ciples of  journalism  to  which  the  reporter 
holds  himself  to  be  dedicated,  on  the  other, 
the  odds  may  not  be  very  reassuring.  We 
are  all  "trimmers",  to  a  degree,  In  a  show- 
down, with  the  exception  of  a  bare  handful 
of  the  martyr  contingent. 

In  the  face  of  a  choioe  between  journalistic 
principles  and  pleasing  the  boos  there  is 
much  room  for  mental  maneuvering,  espe- 
cially when  the  nxarvelous  powers  of  ratlon- 
alLeatlon  are  given  their  Inning  at  self-justi- 
fication. Sometimes  the  most  outraged 
among  reporters  when  they  are  accused  of 
slanting  their  writing  are  also  the  most  self- 
righteous  and  ego-blind  of  the  lot.  It  may  be 
guessed  in  any  event  that  they  are  human. 
They  may  Indeed  be  under  Instructions  to 
write  what  they  see.  hear  or  learn,  as  It  Is  or 
was. 

For  that  reason  the  newspaper  has  rewrite 
men.  copy  editors  and  similar  reviewers  who 
have  the  power  of  the  blue  pencil  and  may 
be  interested  in  much  else  beside  grammar, 
punctuation,  abbreviation  or  the  rules  of 
rhetoric.  They  were  perhaps  selected  by  their 
own  Buperlora  for  their  competence  and  skill 
and  particularly  because  they  had  demon- 
strated that  they  knew  how  to  read  the  boss 
without  too  obvious  a  need  to  be  coached. 
In  any  event  they  were  not  so  obtuse  that 
they  could  not  soon  appreciate  some  of  the 
seamy  "facts  of  life".  In  newspaper  editing: 
that  the  best  way  "to  get  along  Is  to  go 
along". 

Without  laboring  the  point  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  publishers,  editors  and  managing 
edltora  have  not  been  frustrated  or  wrecked 
in  their  designs  to  produce  newspapera  that 
quite  faithfully  mirror  the  ambitions,  pur- 
poses or  predilections  of  the  owners-publish - 
ere  by  the  adamant  stand  of  editors  against 
bending  the  knee.  The  reporter  in  the  ranks 
may  try  "to  reason  why"  but  be  can  satisfy 
himself  perhaps  quite  honestly  by  saying 
that  he  turns  In  true  copy  and  that  It  is  not 
his  affair  what  happens  to  it  later  His  con- 
science thus  neatly  passes  the  buck. 

The  commentator,  columnist  or  cartoonist 
may,  of  ootirss,  be  selected  in  the  first  place 
by  the  managemeat  because  he  has  already 
dUplayed  his  views  as  a  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, a  radical  or  a  mugwump  from  his  pre- 
vious writings  and  expressions.  He  may  then 
be  given  his  head.  If  be  needs  some  coaching 
to  fit  him  into  the  team,  the  approach  may 
be  mads  through  dflUeat«ly  wordsd  innuen- 
doee.  clever  and  sportive  ambiguities,  subtle 
encomium  or  craftily  seasoned  jocular  fare 
carrying  a  warhead.  He  does  wish  to  be  re- 
spected and  may  be  Induced  to  sway  to  the 
wind  through  solemn  aeknowledgment  of  the 
respect  dus  him  whleh  he  finds  so  pleasing 
without  admitting  It.  If  his  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  he  may  Indeed  disagree  with  his 
employer's  policy  with  Impunity,  but.  of 
oouns.  within  limits.  He  may  even  Influence 
the  management. 

The  "activist"  publisher  or  editor  will 
know  how  to  build  a  stable  of  by-line  re- 
porters, "aams"  columnists,  editorial  writers 
and  cartoonists  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  out  an  orchestrated  campaign  without 
too  much  chafing  at  the  bit  or  wild  prancing 
out  of  the  appointed  path.  Higher  pay  than 
the  prevaUIng  scale  will  have  remarkable 
beallog  powers  over  a  smarting  conscience. 
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What  then  Is  wrong  with  an  ensemble  to 
proficient  and,  at  least  outwardly,  so  smooth? 

Does  It  represent  a  fraud  on  the  public? 
That  depends  on  a  variety  of  possibilities. 
The  options  open  to  reporters  who  are  will- 
ing confederates  to  the  boss  are  almost  un- 
limited. If  the  reporter  is  a  clever  writer  hla 
"copy"  will  not  need  much  editing,  if  any 
There  may  be  a  hundred  different  ways  open 
to  him  to  turn  a  descriptive  phrase,  by  ad- 
ding color  to  give  It  sting,  or  leeching  to 
make  it  pale,  whatever  the  purpose  may  be; 
to  impart  a  favorable  gloss  or  patina  or  to 
dismiss  with  even  less  than  faint  praiK;  to 
promote  enthusiasm  for  a  favored  project  or 
personality  or  to  apply  a  dampening  depres- 
sant or  worse;  or  to  convey  roundabout  dis- 
dain or,  conversely,  instigate  an  attitude  of 
acceptance  or  even  happy  attachment,  llifl 
scope  Is  virtually  infinite  and  cleverness  li 
the  master  key.  The  highest  skill  lies  in  ad- 
vocacy or  denigration  without  seeming  to  do 
either:   a  highly  valued  achievement. 

"Slanting"  of  news  and  commentary  to 
produce  preconceived  effects  is  an  art.  Not 
only  the  reporter,  the  rewrite  editor  but  the 
headline  artist,  all  working  as  a  team,  takes 
his  turn.  The  options  of  the  latter,  the  head- 
line architect  and  layout  designer,  are  also 
almost  unlimited.  The  powers  of  promotion, 
demotion,  relegation  to  oblivion  or  launcb- 
Ing  to  siunmltry  are  In  his  hands,  to  use  u 
effectively  as  he  can.  He  may  make  or  un- 
make or  in  any  event  give  immeasurable  Im- 
petus to,  or  frustrate  and  halt  a  candidate,  a 
movement  or  a  cause.  He  may  drop  an  imfa- 
vored  person  or  cause  Into  the  dark  pit  of 
oblivion  by  nonmention  and  thus  write  flols 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  In  combination  the 
press  may  thus  exert  fateful  Infiuence. 

It  Is  because  of  the  endless  means  of  pro- 
ducing desired  effects  at  the  command  of 
reportere,  editors  and  commentators  that 
they  may  practice  bias  without  detection  by 
the  public  that  reads  as  It  runs. 

The  selection  of  news  items  and  their 
placement  in  the  newspaper  under  contrived 
headlines,  purposlvely  designed  and  placed 
with  an  eye  to  emphasis  or  de-emphasis,  of- 
fera  opinion-moulding  powera  to  the  newspa- 
per owner  that  is  not  matched  or  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  reeuler-skeptlcism.  The  pub- 
lic ts  prepared  to  regard  the  editorial  page  is 
an  area  set  aside  for  opinion  but  If  opinion 
or  bias  becomes  inextricably  mixed  with  ths 
news,  or  If  the  news  Is  run  through  the  proc- 
.  ess  of  carlcaturlzatlon  in  the  form  of  cartoooa 
loculed  with  prejudice  and  exaggeration,  or  If 
nearly  all  the  commentary  by  cidumnists  Is 
at  one  with  the  editorial  policy,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  readera  of  a  balanced  view,  the  jour- 
nalistic function  of  the  newspaper  Is  viti- 
ated and  dishonored. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  types  of 
advocacy,  which  is  to  say,  that  of  the  attor- 
ney In  a  courtroom  and  that  of  the  news- 
paper conducting  a  campaign,  becomes  read- 
ily visible.  The  legal  advocate  openly  prac- 
tices the  promotion  of  his  client's  intersst. 
The  attorney  Is  not  looked  upon  as  objective 
or  unbiased;  and  if  the  judge  or  the  jury 
were  exposed  to  the  plea  of  only  the  on* 
attorney  the  process  would  represent  an  out- 
rageous travesty  of  justice. 

The  newspaper  In  conducting  a  campaign 
Is  also  an  advocate,  but  denies  acting  in  that 
capacity  and  may  take  elaborate  precauttons 
to  conceal  its  true  colon.  It  therefore  seta 
as  a  disguised  advocate  while  purporting  to 
be  objective  In  its  presentation  of  ths  newt. 
Thus  while  the  public  treats  the  attorney's 
plea  as  a  one-sided  expression  and  awaits 
the  rebuttal  from  his  opponent,  ths  reader 
of  a  newspaper  becomes  a  captive  of  a  blastd 
campaign  without  access  to  full  and  oomp>- 
tent  rebuttal— unless  newspapers  of  an  op- 
posite orientation  are  readily  avallabls  fo 
him.  If  tbey  ars  indeed  available  be  mwt 
spend  more  money  and  time  for  his  nsvs 
than  he  perhaps  carse  to  budget  for  that 
purpose. 

Moert  newspapers  do  open  the  door  illgbtty 
to  contrary  opinion  expressed  by  lettscs  to 
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the  editor:  but  the  newspaper  selects  what 
It  wishes  to  print  and  no  outside  monitor  is 
on  hand  to  assure  an  unbiased  selection.  In 
gay  event  letters  to  the  editor  are  no  ade- 
quate antidote  to  the  bias  of  which  the  press 
may  be  guilty.  Printing  such  lettera,  without 
bias  Is  a  commendable  practice  but  falls  far 
ijjcat  as  a  counter-point  against  the  news- 
paper's uninhibited  powers  of  campaigxung. 
Measured  against  the  outpourings  of  biased 
news  reports  and  especially  those  of  the  com- 
mentators, the  lettere,  usually  one-shot  as- 
laults,  fall  far  behind  in  effect.  The  colum- 
otsts  successively  come  back  to  the  same 
(Ubject,  commenting  on  intangible  appear- 
ances, motives,  probabilities,  uncertainties 
and  dubious  meanings  with  an  air  of  cer- 
tainty and  conclusiveness  that  only  omni- 
science could  support.  Hardly  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  is  tolerated.  The  positive  assertion 
bulldozes  aU  uncertainty  or  doubt  out  of  the 
vay.  The  oonunentator  sets  himself  up  as  the 
last  word  by  virtue  of  his  rhetoric,  mode  of 
expression  and  invincible  self-assurance.  He 
cannot,  of  course,  be  held  to  account  from 
tbe  outside. 

All  civic,  political  and  economic  rules,  laws 
and  regulations  are  subject  to  reform  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  popular  majority.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  experience  over  a  sufflcient 
period  of  time.  This  possibility  represents 
the  very  essence  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  press  regards  itself  as  lying  out- 
side of  this  otherwise  universal  rule.  The 
public  as  it  becomes  increasingly  enlightened 
through  education  and  political  experience 
(teterves  better  of  the  press;  and  the  press 
should  not  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of 
Journalism  become  a  stand-pat  imitator  of 
the  political  reactionary  whom  it  generally 
purports  to  despise. 

The  remedy?  How  to  establish  accountabil- 
ity without  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press? 

Perhaps  the  most  sobering  answer  would 
Ue  In  removing  the  profit  motive,  by  con- 
verting the  news-supplying  operation  Into  a 
nonprofit  enterprise.  How  does  the  need  dif- 
fer from  that  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns? Have  you.  Sir.  a  better  suggestion? 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbein. 


A  LISTING  OF  OIL  COMPANIES 
WHICH  WOULD  BE  EXEMPTED  BY 
THE  ANDERSON  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  8193 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALirORKlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  we  will  be  consider- 
ing HJl.  8193,  which  requires  that  a 
percentage  of  oil  imports  be  carried  on 
U.S.-9ag  ships.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  from  this  requirement 
the  small  refiners  that  have  less  than 
30,000  barrels  per  day  capacity.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  other  Members,  a  list  of  small 
reflnerB  located  in  each  State  which 
voald  be  exempted  by  my  amendment: 
A  Utting  of  oU  oompanie$  tchleh  tMmId  be 

exempted  by  ihe  Anderaon  amendment  to 

BJt.  B19S 

Daily  refinery 
ALABAMA  ottpacity 

Hunt  OU  Co.,  Tuscaloosa -  10,008 

ICarlon  Corp.,  Alabama  Refining  CO., 

Inc.    Theodore 19,000 

Tolcan  Asphalt  Refining  Co.,  Cordova    3,  800 

Warrior  Asphalt  Corp..  Holt 8.000 
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ARIZONA 

Arizona  Fuels,  Inc.,  Fredonla 8,  500 

ARKANSAS 

MacmiUan   Ring-Free   Oil    Co.,   Inc., 

Norphlet —     4,400 

Wood,  Charles  J.,  Petroleum  Co., 
Cross  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Smack- 
over    3,500 

CALIFORNIA 

Edglngton  Oil  Refineries,  Inc.,  District 

V,  Long  Beach 28,  500 

Powerlne  Oil  Co.,  District  V,  Santa  Fe 

Springs    28,500 

San  JoaqiUn  OU  Co.,  OUdale 27.  000 

Reserve  OU  &  Oas  Co.,  Mohawk  Petro- 
leum Corp.,  District  V,Bakerafleld-_  22,100 

Fletcher  Oil  8c  Etefinlng  Co..  Carson 15, 000 

West  Coast  Oil  Co.,  OUdale 13,  000 

Oolden  Eagle  Refining  Co.,  Carson 13,  000 

Lunday-Thagard  OU  Co.,  South  Oate.     3,  000 
Pauley  Petroleum,  Inc.,  Newhall  Re- 
fining Co.,  Inc.,  NewhaU 8,600 

Road  OU  Sales  Inc.,  Bakersfield 840 

Sabre  OU  and  Refining  Co.,  Bakers- 
field    2,500 

Beacon  OU  Co..  Hanford 12, 100 

MacmUlan    Ring-Free    OU    Co.,    Inc., 

Signal  HUl 10,000 

Wltco  Chemical   Corp.,  Oolden  Bear 

OU  Co.,  OUdale 11.000 

Edglngton  Oxnard  Refinery,  Oxnard..     2,  500 
Sunland  Refining  Corp.,  Bakersfield..     9,  000 

COLORADO 

First  General  Resources  Co.,  The  Re- 
finery Corp.,  Denver 17,500 

Gary  Western  Co.,  LaJunta 8,300 

FLORIDA 

Seminole  AsphtUt  Refining.  Ltd.,  Bt. 

Marks 4,  500 

CEORCIA 

Young  Refining  Corp.,  Douglasville..     2,  500 

ILLINOIS 

Wlreback  OU  Co.,  Plymouth 1,200 

Tetter  Oil  Co.,  Colmar 1,000 

Richards,  M.  T.,  Inc.,  CrossvUle 63 

INDIANA 

Ingot  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  East  Chi- 
cago     29,600 

Rock  Island  Refining  Corp.,  Indian- 
apolis     29,500 

Laketon  Asphalt  Refining  Co.,  Lake- 
ton     8,644 

Oladieux  Refinery.  Inc.,  Port  Wayne.     5,  600 

Indiana   Farm    Bureau   Cooperatives 

Association,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon 12,  600 

Wltco  Chemical  Corp.,  Hammond 7,600 

KANSAS 

North  American  Petroleum  Corp., 
Shallow  Water 5,000 

Mld-Amerlca  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Cha- 

nute 3,000 

KKNTUCKT 

Somerset  Refining,  Inc..  8om«asit 3,  000 

Kentucky  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Betsy 
Layne    600 

LOtnSIANA 

North  American  Petroleum  Corp., 
St.  James 11.000 

Anchor  Oasollne  Corp.,  Canal  Bafln- 

ing  Co.,   Church  Point 3,200 

Bayou  State  Oil  Corp.,  Hoaston ...    8, 800 

Calumet  Industries.  Inc..  Calumet 
Refining  Co.,  Princeton 2.400 

Bvangellne  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Jen- 
nings     4,000 

Claiborne  Oasollne  Co.,  Llsboo 8.600 

Oasland  Inc.,  Ckxxl  Hope  Raflnerlss. 
Inc.,  Oood  Hope 29.292 

MICHKAH 

Dow  Chemical  Co..  Bay  Ctty II.  74« 

Lakeside  Refining  Co..  Kalamaaoo...    4,000 
Crystal  Refining  Co.,  Carton  City 6. 200 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Vermont   Oas  Svstems,  Inc.,  Southland   Oil 
Co.: 

Lumberton 5,500 

Sandersvllle    11,000 

Yazoo    City 4.50C 

Total   21,000 

MONTANA 

Thunderblrd  Resources.  Inc  : 

Kevin 5,  123 

Cut  Bank 4,658 

Diamond  Asphalt,  Chinook 1,  000 

Total    10.771 

Jet  Fuel  Refinery,  Mosby 460 

NEW    MEXICO 

Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corp.,  Plateau 

Inc..  Bloomfleld 5,200 

FamarLss  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Monu- 
ment        5,000 

Thrlftway  OU  Co.,  Bloomfleld 4.020 

Navajo  Refining  Co.,  Artesla 20.  930 

NOSTK   DAKOTA 

Thunderblrd  Resources,  Inc.,  W^iUl- 

ston 5,200 

OKLAHOMA 

Crystal  OU  &  Gas,  Stephen 3.  240 

OKC  Refinery  Inc..  Okmulgee 20.000 

Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Cushlng.  17,  740 

Tonkawa  Refining  Co.,  Amett 5,000 

Swift  &  Co..  BeU  OU  &  Gas  Co.  (A 
division    of    Vlckers    Petroleum), 

Ardmore   30.000 

Allied  Materials  Corp.,  Stroud-- 4.292 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Wltco  Chemical  Corp.,  Bradford 8,  500 

QuELker  State  OU  Refining  Corp.: 

Emlenton    3,320 

Fairmers  VaUey 6.600 

Total    9,820 

TENNESSEE 

Earth  Resources  Co.  (the  Southland 
land     Co.),     Delta     Refining     Co.. 

Memphis 29.500 

Tkzab 
Dorchester  Oas  Producing  Co.,  Car- 
gray   1.000 

Eddy  Refining  Co.,  Houston 3,260 

Flint  Chemical  Co..  San  Antonio 1,200 

Allied  Chemical  Corp..  Union  Taxas 

Petroleum.  Winnie 9,400 

JOW  Refining  Inc.,  Palestine. 10,000 

Pride  Refining  Co.,  AbUene 14, 125 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  La 

Gloria  OU  t  Gas  Co.,  Tyler 34,000 

Winston  Refining  Co..  FDrt  Worth...  16,  000 
Crystal  OU  At  Oas: 

Longvlew 7,600 

La  Blanca 4.000 

Total    11,500 

South  Hampton  Co.,  Sllsbee 5,617 

Wood  County  Refining  Co.,  Quit- 
man      3,000 

Texas  Fuel  &   Asphalt   Co.,    Inc.,   La 

Costs   8,810 

Petroleum  Refining  Co..  Lueders 3, 180 

Three  Rivera  Refinery,  Three  Riven 1,800 

TTTAH 

Arizona  Fuels.  Inc.,  Major  OU  Corp., 
Roosevelt    12.000 

Crown  Refining  Co..  Inc.,  Woods 
Cross    10.000 

Morrison  Petroleum  Co.,  Woods 
Cross 15.000 

Caribou  Four  Cornen  OU  Co.: 

Klrtland,  N.  Mex —     8.200 

Woods  Cross.  Utah -    8.000 

ToUl    7,300 
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WASHINGTON 

A  Refining  Co..  Dlstrlc 


V, 


U.S.  ou 

Tacoma 
Kewanee    OU    Co.,    Sound    Refin|ng, 

Inc.,  Tacoma 

WEST  viacunA 
Quaker  State  Oil  Beflnlng  Corp.: 

St.  Mar>"8 

Newell    


Total 


WTOMINQ 


Refining       Co., 


Southwestern 

Barge 

Mountaineer  Refining  Co..  La  Barg  i 

Oriental  Refining  Co.,  Oreybull 

Little  America  Refining  Co.,  Caq>e  '. 
Sage  Creek  Refining  Co.,  Cowley 


La 

330 
176 
160 

..  22,000 
1.000 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FORD  EX]  "RESSES 
SOLID  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  :  JELIEFS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMQR 

or    CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTt^TIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  o^  definite 


Interest  and  Importance,  both 
and  abroad,  are  the  views  of 


at  home 
the  Vice 


President  of  the  United  Stat  s  which 
bear  on  the  military  security  ol  the  Na- 
tion. Vice  President  Ford  spoke  out  can- 
didly on  this  subject  recently  to  one  of 
America's  top  military  reporters  An  arti- 
cle and  interview  resulted  wlJch  ap- 
peared In  the  March  1974  l«sij  of  Sea 
Power  magazine. 

Most  of  us  recall  John  G.  Nc  rrls.  au- 
thor of  the  article,  as  the  former  military 
reporter  of  the  Washington  Fost  and 
later  editor  in  chief  of  Sea  Pcwer.  He 
was  last  year's  winner  of  tl  e  Navy 
League's  Alfred  Thayer  Mahai  Award 
for  Literary  Achievement. 

The  subject  of  his  article  is  a  Navy 
shipmate  from  World  War  n.  It :  5  always 
pleasant  to  see  someone  like  ilm  get 
ahead  In  the  world.  More  than  t  lat,  it  Is 
most  comforting  to  his  feUow  cl  Izens  to 
know  that  a  man  of  his  compete  nee  and 
caliber  stands  able  and  ready,  th  »ugh  not 
at  all  anxious,  to  command  th<  ship  of 
state. 

Mr.  Morris'  article  and  interview  with 
the  Vice  President  follow: 
YoKUm.  Naval  Pnisoj*  Makes  Gooi — Inter- 
vrrw  Wfth  Vici  President  P<Jid 
(By  John  G    Norrls) 

Vice   President   Gerald   R    Ford,  tvho   may 
well    be    the    next    President   of   tl*   United 


States,  sees  the  nation  facing  "a 

this  year  over  whether  it  will  contliiie  as  top 
world  leader  or  decline  toward  "secnf  d  best 
In  an  interview   in   which   were 

American  troubles  abroad  and  at  1    , 

rise  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  doubtTof  such 
people  as  Winston  Churchill  and  ot  lers  over 
whether  the  United  States  has  thj  will  to 
■stay  the  course"  as  world  leader  _ 
comparable  to  the  great  nations  of 


leal  test" 


f <  r  a  span 

„      1  ihe  past, 

Pord  was  asked;  "Are  we  already  ruling 

He  replied:  "no.  not  yet.  But  «  rMl  test 
might  oome  In  calendar  1974."  Tht  1  tMldent 
has  requested  a  substantial  lncrea«  b  in  the 
Defense  Department  budget — I  tjlnlc  It's 
around  M  billion. 

"If  the  Congress  doesn't  respond' sfflrma- 
tlveJy  to  this."  «ald  the  Vice  President,  "it 
will  be  a  real  Indication  that  we  are  it  going 
to    stay  the  course'  ...  it  wJU  min  that 


16,000 
3.400 


5.000 
9,700 

14.700 
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there  is  a  serious  trend  developing  to  end  up 
second  best. 

"I  don't  think  it's  going  to  happen."  he 
said.  "I  know  the  President  is  going  to  do  his 
best  to  prevent  it  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
(cooperate]  this  time.  I  think  it  is  manda- 
tory." 

Ford's  experience  in  defense  matters — in- 
cluding duty  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier 
through  many  battles  of  World  War  II  and 
long  service  on  the  House  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  and  as  House  OOP 
Leader — gives  him  partlcvUar  insight  both  on 
matters  of  national  security  and  In  Judging 
what  Congress  may  do. 

In  the  wide-ranging  exclusive  interview, 
the  Vice  President  also  gave  his  views  on  the 
current  status  of  American /Soviet  nuclear 
and  conventional  military  power,  the  direc- 
tion In  wtUch  UJ3.  strategic  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms  emphasis  should  head,  the 
need  for  control  of  the  seas,  prospects  for  a 
proposed  new  UJ3.  Indian  Ocean  Fleet,  the 
outlook  for  an  all-nuclear  Navy  and  a  nuclear 
American  merchant  marine,  and  a  number 
of  other  foreign  and  military  policy  matters. 
The  text  starts  on  page  10,  but  here  are  the 
highlights: 

While  the  U.S.  Is  not  "seriously  weakened" 
today  In  such  elements  of  national  power  as 
mUltary  strength,  natural  resources,  wealth, 
technology,  unity,  and  leadership,  and  has 
not  suffered,  as  a  result  of  recent  agreements, 
any  real  security  loss  relative  to  Russia,  the 
upcoming  SALT  II  and  other  talks  "will  be 
a  better  test. ' 

Although  there  Is  still  "rough  parity"  In 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  there  is  also  "ample 
evidence"  that  the  Soviets  are  "moving  ahead 
in  research,  development,  procurement  and 
deployment  of  some  nuclear  weapons."  If  the 
two  nations  cant  agree  on  parity.  Ford  says, 
the  USSR  Is  going  to  continue  to  expand  and 
"It  Is  up  to  ua  to  do  the  same.  .  .  .  the 
American  people  would  not  let  us  not  do  It." 
If  arms  limitation  talks  do  fall,  Ford  said, 
the  United  States  should  "certainly  move 
forward  on  Trident."  look  into  the  feasibility 
of  mobile  landbased  missiles  (which  Ford 
views  as  having  a  "great  potential")  and 
build  B-1  Ixjmbers. 

Discussing  "general  purpose"  or  conven- 
tional forces.  Ford  said  he  would  not  try  to 
match  potential  foes  man  for  man  or  weapon 
for  wei^Knn,  but  would  concentrate  on  the 
Navy,  where  our  "problems  are  serious.  .  . 
I  don't  think  we've  lost  |  superiority  at  sea 
but)  the  Soviet  Union  Is  [ building]  at  a 
much  more  accelerated  rate  .  .  Their  Navy 
is  much  more  modern."  said  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. "We've  got  to  continue  the  moderniza- 
tion program  of  the  Navy,  our  Navy,  at  an 
accelerated  rate."  He  added  that  he  also 
favors  upgrading  the  performance  capabili- 
ties of  tactical  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft. 

The  Vice  President  made  it  plain  that  the 
basic  problem  of  control  of  the  seas  In  world 
strategy  is  that,  while  the  Soviets  are  largely 
self-suJBclent  In  raw  materials,  the  United 
States  must  Import  many  vitally  important 
materials  from  overseas  to  keep  US.  indiistry 
and  life  going,  and  In  doing  so  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Union's  large 
and  modern  submarine  fleet.  'Were  facing  a 
situaUon  where  we  must  control  (the  seas). 
where  all  they  have  to  do  Is  deny  us  control, 
and  tliat  makes  their  problem  a  lot  simpler, ' 
he  said. 

Asked  how  the  United  States  will  cope  with 
superior  Soviet  sea  power  In  the  Indian 
Ocean-Persian  Oulf-Red  Sea  area — particu- 
larly when,  after  the  expected  opening  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  Soviet  warships  can  come  from 
the  Black  Sea.  rather  than  from  Siberian, 
Arctic  or  Baltic  bases — Ford  said  the  United 
States  should  keep  up  a  sufficient  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  and  "•ctlvely  explore  the  de- 
sirability of  having  an  Indian  Ocean  Fleet." 
He  aald  it  Is  "Important  to  explore  vigor- 
ously" the  mUltary  requirements — ships  and 
bases  both— for  such  a  fleet. 
The  Vice  President  &lao  came  out  strong 
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for  stepped  up  construction  of  more  nuclear 
powered  naval  surface  ships.  Asked  whether 
the  Arab  oU  embargo  and  subsequent  fuel 
price  rises  make  nuclear  vessels  more  att«c- 
Uve  economically,  he  said  that,  whUe  some 
In  the  Navy  have  tried  to  persuade  him 
otherwise,  the  logic  of  a  nuclear  navy  seems 
"rational"  to  him.  He  also  favors  "further 
research,  further  development"  on  a  nuclear 
merchant  fleet. 

The  Vice  President  said  be  "vigorously" 
opposes  a  unilateral  scaledown  of  U.S.  troops 
In  Eur<q>e.  but  knows  there  la  growing  pres- 
sure for  It  In  Congress.  He  believes  the  Nixon 
Doctrine — postulating  greater  reliance  on 
troops  of  UJS.  allies  overseas,  but  supported 
by  American  sea  and  air  power — is  sound 
and  should  be  followed  by  future  Presidents, 
of  whatever  party.  And  If  that  policy  is  foi-' 
lowed  It  will  mean  "a  greater  role  lot  the 
Navy." 

Predicting  a  major  battle  this  year  over  the 
defense  budget.  Ford  made  it  clear  that  he 
views  the  struggle  as  not  merely  another 
fight  over  key  military  programs,  but  rather 
a  major  |x>llcy  showdown  which  might  well 
determine  whether  the  United  States  will 
continue  as  a  world  leader  or  become  aa  in- 
creasingly inward -looking  nation  largely  con- 
cerned with  domestic  priorities. 

The  Vice  President's  views  are  of  essential 
Importance  not  only  because  he  is  "only  t 
heartbeat  from  the  White  House,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  but  because  be  would  become 
President  should  Mr.  Nixon  become  Incapaci- 
tated, resign,  or  be  removed  by  Impeachment. 
Ford  might  In  any  case,  of  course,  be  Just 
what  the  country  Is  looking  for  when  It 
chooses  a  new  leader  In  1076. 

READT    ANSWERS    FOR    CONGRESS 

After  Watergate  and  Agnew,  Ford  made  a 
strong  and  favorable  Impression  on  most 
Americans  during  hearings  before  Senate  and 
House  committees  which  conducted  the  most 
exhaustive  Investigation  ever  given  a  nomi- 
nee for  high  office.  He  made  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  his  sflfalrs.  putting  Into  the  record 
FBI  raw  files,  his  Navy  fitness  reports,  finan- 
cial records,  and  other  data  rarely  exposed. 
He  emerged  not  only  as  Mister  Clean,  but  as 
solid,  sincere,  forthright,  and  a  man  of  In- 
tegrity, In  the  eyes  of  liberal  as  well  as  con- 
servative members  of  Congress,  most  of  whom 
supported  his  confirmation.  The  handful  of 
votes  against  htm  were  based  solely  on  his 
record  and  views  as  a  conservative — an  ac- 
tive, consistent  one,  although  to  the  left 
of  the  far  right.  Some  commentators  and 
some  members  of  Congress  also  apparently 
believed  Ford  to  be  perhaps  too  loyal  and  too 
much  a  follower  of  the  President,  rather 
than  an  Independent  leader.  But  early  criti- 
cism that  Ford  lacks  the  Intellectual  qualifi- 
cation and /or  Is  not  qualified  In  the  Intri- 
cacies of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  dlssp- 
peared  under  the  teet  imony  of  leading  Demo- 
crats who  spoke  for  him,  the  unprecedented 
exposure  of  his  record,  and.  perhaps  most 
Important  of  all.  that  strong,  almost  but  not 
quite  stem,  countenance,  charm,  poise, 
manner,  and  ready  answers. 

Gerald  Rudolph  Ford,  Jr.,  was  bom  Leslie 
King.  Jr.,  In  Omaha.  Neb..  July  14.  1013.  and 
was  reared  in  Grand  Rapids,  Iilichlgan.  Aftsr 
his  mother  and  father  were  divorced,  his 
stepfather,  a  prominent  businessman,  adopt- 
ed him  and  gave  him  his  name.  Young  Ford, 
six  foot  and  200  pounds,  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bllchlgan  where  he  was  center  oo 
Its  national  champlorLshlp  football  team 
and  a  collegiate  all  star.  Graduating  In  1935 
with  a  major  In  economics.  Ford  choae  Tale 
Law  School  and  a  Job  as  aselstant  coach  over 
professional  football  offers. 

GraduaUng  from  Yale  In  1941,  Ford  prac- 
ticed law  untU  he  was  commlaalODed  an  to- 
Blgn  In  the  Naval  Reserve  in  early  1943  under 
tbe  pre -flight  athletic  conditioning  prognua 
for  aviators  and  was  assigned  M  %  pbysloal 
instructor  at  Chapel  Hill.  If.C.  He  appUad 
(or  ■•«  duty  aboard  Aircraft  carrlen  and  wu 
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i^lgned  to  the  new  Ught  carrier  Monterey 
(CVL-26)   in  May.  1943. 

lieutenant  Ford  soon  qualified  as  offloer 
o(  the  deck  underway,  asalstant  navigator 
^nd  antiaircraft  battery  officer,  and  served 
gtxjaid  Monterey  untU  the  end  of  1B44.  He 
participated  In  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Blrznaiok 
Archipelago  and  MarahaU  Islands  opera- 
tioos,  the  1944  Astatle-Padflc  Balds.  Alti^w 
and  Humboldt  Bay  HoUandlan  operations. 
u«l  the  M«^HanM  Western  Oandlnes,  West- 
em  New  Guinea  and  Leyte  Gulf  operations. 
Mrnlng  the  AsUtlc  Padflc  Campaign  Medal 
with  eight  bronze  stars.  Philippine  Libera- 
tion Ribbon  with  two  bronze  stars,  and  Amer- 
toan  Can^J&lgn  and  World  War  II  Medals.  He 
made  lieutenant  commander  before  hU  re- 
lease In  early  1946. 

All  of  Ford's  World  War  II  skippers  gave 
Ikim  high  ratings.  Monterey  Oommandlng 
Officer  Captain  8.  H.  Ingersoll,  now  a  retlied 
Ttoe  admiral,  praised  Ford  as  "outstanding 
In  aU  respects."  and  poaseaslng  a  "thorough 
knowledge  and  ready  grasp  of  seamanship 
and  tactics."  FchxI  was  "steady,  reliable  and 
resourceful  ...  an  excellent  navigator  and 
all  around  ship's  officer."  said  Ingersoll.  add- 
ing that  "his  unfailing  good  humor,  pleas- 
ing personality  and  natural  ability  as  a 
leader  made  mt^  well  liked  and  respected 
by  the  officers  and  men." 

Should  Ford  become  President  he  would 
be  the  fourth  consecutive  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive  who  had  been  a 
naval  officer  during  World  War  n. 

KESOTTNDIKG   KK-ELKCTIONS 

After  the  war  Ford  returned  to  law  prac- 
tice in  Grand  Rapids,  but  soon  ran  for  Con- 
gress, with  the  encouragement  of  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  a  friend  of 
Fwd'B  stepfather.  Ford,  like  Vandenberg. 
had  altered  his  thinking  from  isolationist  to 
Internationalist  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He 
defeated  the  Incumbent,  still  Isolationist 
Congressman,  and  was  easily  re-elected  to 
sucteedlug  Congresses,  getting  60  to  69  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  each  time  out. 

In  the  House.  Ford  won  a  coveted  spot  on 
the  Hovise  Appropriations  Conunittee  and 
spent  long  years  on  that  panel's  Defense 
Subcommittee,  also  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  and  CIA  Subcommittees.  The  long  hotirs 
of  briefings  by  and  questioning  of  Pentagon, 
State.  AID  and  Intelligence  officials  that  ap- 
propriations committee  men  experience  gave 
him  an  invaluable  education  In  foreign  and 
military  affairs. 

Although  not  active  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Ford  remained  on  the  Navy  rolls  until  1963. 
when  he  resigned,  opting  for  discharge 
rather  than  honorary  retirement  because 
he  wanted,  considering  his  congressional  po- 
ritlon.  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Ford's  voting  and  speaking  record  was 
the  subject  of  a  detailed  Library  of  Congress 
Reference  Service  study  made  for  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  when  his  nomination  as 
Vice  President  was  considered.  One  conclu- 
sion summarized  In  the  study:  the  Vice 
President  has  been  a  "forceful  and  consist- 
ent advocate  of  a  strong  U^S.  national  de- 
.'e:.se.  ■  and  a  supporter  of  an  "active  role 
for  the  United  States  abroad.  Involving  close 
worWng  ties  with  this  country's  allies  and  a 
willingness  to  confront  serious  challenges  to 
the  nation's  secvirlty." 

The  record  confirms  this.  Ford  criticized 
President  Kennedy  for  withdrawal  of  vital 
air  support  during  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion  of  Cuba  and,  while  generally  sup- 
porting the  Vietnam  war.  was  a  critic  of 
President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the  confilct, 
'urging  early  bombing  of  Hanoi,  a  naval  block- 
ade of  Haiphong,  and  a  generally  more  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war. 

Ford  has  demonstrated  political  cotirage.  as 
well.  Since  taking  his  present  office,  be  told  a 
B'nal  Brlth  meeting  that  American  Jews 
could  not  have  It  both  ways — they  could  not 
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back  defense  cuts  and  still  expect  the  United 
States  to  support  Israel  from  a  position  of 
strength.  He  himself  has  voted  for  strength, 
coming  out  strong,  for  example,  for  the  some- 
times controversial  CVN  70  and  other  weapons 
programs. 

Ford  also  has  backed  the  Sea-Grant  College 
plan  and  other  oceanographlc  programs,  as 
well  as  various  measiires  designed  to 
strengthen  the  T3&.  merchant  marine.  In  the 
non-defense  area  he  has  favored  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  school  prayers 
and  legislative  proposals  to  bar  busing  for 
racial  balance  and  to  let  states  decide  wheth- 
er abortions  should  be  permitted.  Perhaps  his 
most  controversial  action  was  to  lead  a  move 
to  Impeach  liberal  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas. 

EN0T70R,    BT3T    WOT   TOO    MXTCH 

During  his  Senate  confirmation  bearings. 
Ford  was  asked  a  pointed  question  about  his 
priorities  on  how  America  should  spend  Its 
money. 

"I  really  feel,"  he  replied,  "that  the  num- 
ber one  priority  In  the  very  controversial 
world  we  live  In  Is  adequate  funding  for  our 
national  security.  That  does  not  mean  that 
I  would  vote  whatever  funds  are  requested." 
he  said. 

"Now,  once  you  have  an  adequate  national 
security,  and  that  means  enough,  not  too 
much,  then  I  think  you  have  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  pie,  and  you  have  to  divide  It,  bearing 
In  mind  what  taxes  we  want  to  pay,  what  bor- 
rowings we  want  to  make,  and  allocate  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  balance." 

Jerry  Ford  has  become  perhaps  the  busiest 
Vice  F>resldent  in  history.  The  day  of  his  Sea 
Power  interview  he  had  an  early  breakfast 
with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz  and 
aides,  joined  President  Nixon  for  a  meeting 
with  congressional  leaders,  met  with  an  In- 
dian tribe  leader  and  a  state  governor,  was 
the  featured  speaker  at  a  large  lunch  as  well 
as.  later,  at  dinner,  and  also  found  time  to 
talk  to  two  "Interns"  who  had  worked  for  him 
for  several  months  and  were  rettiming  to 
college  in  Michigan. 

The  Vice  President's  major  task  Is  handling 
relations  with  Congress,  a  Job  previously  held 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird, 
but  Ford  also  alts  In  on  Administration  lead- 
ership meetings — and  heads  them  In  the 
President's  absence.  He  has  five  offices  on 
Capital  HIU :  a  ceremonial  one  Just  off  the 
Senate  fioor,  a  working  office  nearby,  a  staff 
office  In  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  and 
two  rather  more  private  "cubbyholes"  of  the 
type  traditionally  maintained  by  the  powers 
that  be  on  Capitol  Hill,  one  in  the  House  and 
one  In  the  Senate.  His  main  office,  housing 
his  50  member  staff.  Is  next  to  the  White 
House  In  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building — 
formerly  the  old  State,  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ing. 

Robert  T.  Hartmann,  an  ex-newsman 
(former  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Wash- 
ington Bureau)  and  retired  Naval  Reserve 
captain  who  worked  for  Fleet  Admiral  Bull 
Halsey  throughout  the  Pacific  war.  Is  Ford's 
chief  of  staff.  Former  Virginia  Congressman 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  was  recently  shifted  from 
the  Pentagon  where  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs  to  re- 
place now-retired  Army  Major  General  John 
M.  Dunn  as  Ford's  assistant  for  defense  af- 
fairs. Commander  Howard  J.  Kerr  Is  Ford's 
naval  aide  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amerlco 
A.  Sardo  Is  his  Marine  Corps  aide.  At  this 
writing,  there  were  no  Army  or  Air  Force 
aides. 

Jerry  Ford  married  Elizabeth  Boomer,  a 
tall,  silm  former  Powers  model.  Just  before 
he  came  to  Washington  as  a  Congressman. 
They  liave  four  children,  16  to  23,  three  boys 
and  one  girl,  all  in  high  school  or  college.  The 
oldest  son  Is  studying  for  the  mlnlstTy.  The 
Fords  are  Episcopalians.  They  live  in  Alexan- 
dria. Va..  near  Washington,  In  what  the 
Washington  Star-News  called  an  "unpreten- 
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tlous  house"  with  an  all-weather  pool — Ford 
swims  early  every  morning  to  keep  fit.  His 
favorite  ^ort,  however.  Is  skiing,  which  he 
Indulges  In  at  the  family  lodge  In  Colorado, 
and  he  likes  to  watch  football. 

Mrs.  Ford  once  told  a  reporter  her  husband 
is  a  "square,"  and  his  early  photographs  con- 
firm that  description,  literally — straight 
mouth,  straight  eyebrows  and  a  straight 
hairline  (the  latter,  now  receding,  has 
changed  with  the  passage  of  the  years) . 

The  term  "sqtiare,"  In  Its  beet  sense,  still 
fits,  however.  Many  years  ago  Jerry  Ford  told 
a  sports  reporter  his  pet  peeve  was,  at  that 
time,  anyway,  "unknowing  and  unreasonable 
critics  of  football  coaches  and  players"  and 
that  his  favorite  people  were  New  Dealer 
Thurman  Arnold,  actcv  Paul  Muni,  actress 
Betty  Grable  and  Singer  Paul  R(rit>e8on. 

Asked  during  his  Sea  Power  Interview  If  he 
still  holds  those  views,  the  politically  adept 
Ford  said  he  might  amend  his  favorite  people 
lUt.  but  declined  to  "update"  his  criticism  of 
sportswrlters  "because  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
relationship  between  politicians  and  the 
news  media." 

When  asked  whether  well-done  steaks 
smothered  In  onions  were  his  favorite  dish, 
Ford  replied  with  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

iNTJSvirw 

(Following  is  the  text  of  his  Sea  Power  in- 
terview conducted  by  Mr.  Norrls,  with  Mr. 
Hartmann,  Commander  Kerr,  and  Edltor-ln- 
Chlef  James  Hessman  sitting  In.) 

SiA  Power.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Winston 
Churchill  publicly  pondered  whether  the 
United  States,  as  the  new  world  leader  has 
the  will  to  "stay  the  course,"  and  that  ques- 
tion has  been  more  recently  asked  by  such 
people  as  Artbiu*  Krock  and  others.  In  light 
of  our  troubles  over  the  past  decade  and  the 
upsurgence  of  the  Soviets,  are  we  already 
fading? 

Vice  P&xsmKNT  GikaU/  R.  Fosd.  I  don't 
think  we're  failing  right  now.  I  believe  a  real 
test  might  come  In  calendar  1974.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  Defense  Department  budget — I  think  It's 
around  $8  billion.  If  the  Congress  doesnt 
respond  affirmatively  to  this,  It  will  be  a  real 
Indication  that  we  are  not  going  to  stay  the 
course.  I  think  It's  needed  mostly  to  replenish 
drawn  down  mobilization  reserves,  to  re- 
plenish some  of  our  stocks  that  were  used  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  If  the  Congress  falls  to 
support  this  budget  Increase  for  the  Defense 
Department  It  will  mean  that  there  Is  a 
serloiis  trend  developing  to  end  up  second 
best.  I  don't  think  It's  going  to  happen.  I 
know  the  President  Is  going  to  do  his  best  to 
prevent  it  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  this 
time;  I  think  it's  mandatory. 

S.P.  To  follow  that  up.  many  things  make 
a  nation  a  world  leader — size,  wealth,  abund- 
ance of  natural  resources,  technology,  unity, 
good  leadership  and  the  pcwer  and  will  to 
provide  and  use.  If  needed,  strong  armed 
forces.  Haven't  we  been  weakened  In  some 
of  these  strengths,  particularly  In  our  de- 
fense, with  relation  to  Russia' 

Ford.  I  dont  believe  we've  had  any  serious 
weakening  in  those  areas  listed.  We  have 
made  some  agreements  with  the  USSR.  We've 
gotten  something  from  them  In  return  for 
something  given  by  us.  So  there  hasn  t  been 
any  weakening  vis  a  vis  one  another.  I  would 
agree  that  we  have  some  real  Important  ne- 
gotiations going  on  right  now.  SALT  n. 
MBPR — those  negotiations,  those  agreements 
will  be  a  better  test,  I  think,  than  where  we 
are  today. 

S.P.  To  be  specific,  has  not  the  USSR  cap- 
tured at  least  rough  parity  in  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  and  Is  apparently  aiming  at  su- 
periority? Can  we  afford  to  let  this  happen, 
and  what  should  we  do  to  avert  It,  aside  from 
SALT  negotiations? 

FoED.  I  think  we  have  a  situation  today 
where  there  Is  rough  parity  In  strategic  nu- 
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clear  weapons.  If  the  Soviet  Unl  jn  doesn't 
come  to  aoDie  agreement  with  v  %.  there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  they  are  mo  Uig  ahead 
In  research,  development,  procurf  Dient.  and 
deployment  of  some  nuclear  weapc  as.  We  can 
negotiate  a  limitation  and  malnti  In  relative 
parity:  if  we  don't,  you  and  I  kn  >w  they're 
going  to  continue  this  surge  ttaey'\  >  bad;  and 
ttoen  It  s  up  to  us  to  do  the  same. :  tblnk  the 
American  people  would  not  let  ua  not  do  It. 
The  American  people  will  want  u  i  to  do  It, 
If  we  cant  negotiate  soma  Umli  atlon.  It's 
a  lot  of  easier  for  the  Soviet  Unt  in  to  con- 
tinue this  program  than  It  la  for  u  I. 

SJ>.  If  we  must  holster  our  nui  laar  anni, 
would  you  favor  emphasis  on:  (  )  Trident 
submarines:  (2)  landbased  foro<  b;  or  (3) 
B-l  bombers.  Or  some  of  these  otl  er  things, 
such  as  mobile  land  missiles,  crul  e  mlMlles 
from  submarines,  etc. 

Foan.  I  would  certainly  move  f(  irward  on 
the  Trident  submarine:  I  would  advocate, 
certainly,  Investigation  as  to  the  feaslbUlty 
of  mobile  landbased  missiles.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  with  the  B-l.  W«  certainly 
couldn't  remain  static  with  Just  the  pro- 
grams we  have.  We'd  probably  h;  ,ve  to  ac- 
centuate research,  development,  procure- 
ment and  deployment  of  all  of  thase.  With  a 
new  factor,  mavbe,  of  mobile  lanAased  mis- 
siles I 

3.P.  Do  you  believe  strongly  jln  mobile 
rather  than  stationary  landbased  Inlsslles? 

PoBD.  Yes.  It's  got  a  great  poteitlal.  Jack, 
If  It's  feasible.  j 

S.P.  I  mean  mobility,  at  sea  and  In  the 
air  I 

Poan.  I'm  talking  about  mobUtf  landbased 
missiles.  1 

S.P.  Since  the  "nuclear  umbrelli"  has  pre- 
vented all-out  war  to  date,  do  vL  need  to 
bolster  our  conventional  arms  to  :ope  with 
l««"er  crises?  Are  w«  not  falling  >ehind  In 
numbers,  modernity  and  reading  i  in  land 
and  air  forces  and  sea  forces,  ar  a  are  we 
losing  our  superiority?  I  think  th  ngs  have 
gotten  so  bad  that  we  are  maybe  :  oslng  otir 
superiority  at  sea.  I  don't  know  wh  \t  you  .  .  . 

PoBD.  I  don't  think  we've  lost  it.  he  build- 
ing program  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  1 1  a  much 
more  accelerated  rate  than  otirs.  T  lelr  Navy 
la  much  more  modern.  We've  got  tc  continue 
the  modernization  program  of  the  Mavy,  our 
Navy,  at  an  accelerated  rate.  If  ?e  are  to 
maintain  any  degree  of  naval  sup  srlorlty.  I 
don't  'think  on  the  land  we  have  to  match 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China  man  fc  ■  man,  or 
weapon  for  weapon.  I  think  that  Is  a  respon- 
sibility for  some  of  our  allies.  W«  can  help 
with  the  supplying  of  weapons,  lut  Navy 
problems  are  serious,  and  that's  (  ne  thing 
that  we  really  are  qualified  to  do  anything 
about 

S.P.  Hew  about  modernizing  th«naval  air 
force ''  ■ 

PoRr>    Aircraft? 

3  P.  Aircraft. 

PoRD.  Well,  we  are  moving  ui 
bombers,  we  are  moving  forward 
aircraft;  I  think  we  have  to  cot 
grading  our  actual  capabilities  In  t] 
But  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  sl| 
Increase  manpower. 

3P.  Everyone  now  Is  aware  of  tke  Impor- 
tance of  the  Persian  Oulf.  Bed  8«a.  rnriian 
Ocean  oil,  owned  by  militarily  «Mk  Arab 
countries,  and  should  be  aware  of  the  btir- 
geonlng  Soviet  naval  power  and  1<  i  concen- 
tration of  ships  and  bases  In  tha  ;  area.  la 
there  not  only  a  futtire  threat  of  t  cutoff  of 
oil  supplies  to  the  West,  not  only  b  r  the  em- 
bargo, but,  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  letting  the  Soviets  gain  con!  rol  of  the 
seaa  there?  That  wUl  certainly  eni  ble  them 
to  strengthen  their  poaltlon  ther  >.  will  It 
not? 

PoKo.  I  think  we've  got  to  malnti  In  a  task 
force  of  sufllclent  size  In  the  Me<  to  be  a 
deterrent.  Now.  I  think  also  that  re've  got 
to  actively  explore  the  desirability   ft  having 
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an  Indian  Ocean  Fleet.  I  can't  tell  you  the 
number,  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  bases  ought 
to  be.  but  I  ttalnk  it  la  Important  to  us  to 
explore  vigorously  the  military  requirements 
of  such  a  force  being  deployed. 

S.P.  There's  been  an  announcement  tbat 
we're  asking  for  $30  mlllloa  to  bolster  Diego 
Oarcto  .  .  . 
Po«o.  I  saw  that  .  .  . 

SJ>.  .  .  .  which  Is  a  pretty  small  atoll,  but 
it  would  make  It  more  of  a  base.  Could  you 
tell  us  what  they're  going  to  do  there?  It 
seems  like  they're  going  to  make  It  a  longer 
airport  so  It  can  take  anything. 

Fo«D.  Jack.  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  de- 
tails are  on  that. 

8J>.  Well,  the  Initial  plan,  as  I  understood 
It.  In  time,  projected  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force,  was  to  make  the  airstrip  long 
enough  to  handle  any  type  of  plane.  If  this 
Is  needed,  do  we  need  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Navy?  This  would  be  another  commit- 
ment, would  It  not? 

Ford.  There's  no  question  that,  if  you're 
going  to  go  Into  an  area  that  you've  never 
bad  an  active  fieet  In  before,  you  will  iiave 
to  accelerate  your  modernization  program  or 
you  have  to  add  more  ships.  If  you  add  more 
modern  ships,  I  supopse  you  could  stretch 
them  a  little  further.  But  I  suspect  wed 
probably  have  to  do  both. 

SJ*.  With  the  new  awarenees  of  U.S.  short- 
ages, which  go  far  beyond  oil.  do  we  need 
to  strengthen  the  V3.  Fleet  to  assure  con- 
tinued control  of  the  area  to  bring  In  the 
bauxite,  tin,  and  many  other  strategic  mate- 
rials which  we  lack  and  are  so  necessary  to 
UjB.  Industry  and  life?  Do  we  need  to  keep 
control  of  the  seas? 

Ford.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable,  look- 
ing back  at  the  catastrophe  in  the  early  days 
of  World  War  n.  Frankly.  I  Just  don't  '^now 
how  big  a  fleet  you  have  to  have  to  meet  the 
challenge,  the  underseas  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet.  I  honestly  can't  an- 
swer that.  I  would  assume  that  enemy  sub- 
marines are  far  more  capable  of  attacking 
surface  ships  today  than  the  ones  were  In 
1940-41.  I  m  sure  they've  got  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  they're  more  silent,  they're 
faster.  I  think  we're  facing  a  situation  where 
io«  must  control,  where  all  they  have  to  do 
is  deny  U3  control,  and  that  makes  their 
problem  a  lot  simpler  than  ours  I  think 
you've  got  to  be  cognizant  of  that  problem, 
but  I  don't  know  how  many  new  ships  you 
need  to  meet  that  problem 

S.P.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  has  cut  off  most 
fuel  sources  for  American  ships — warships 
and  merchantmen — overneas  and  the  j-rlce 
of  oil  ha<J  multiplied.  Does  this  change  the 
outlook  for  a  nuclear  surface  Navy?  Should 
we  then  build  more  nuclear  warships,  and 
possibly  develop  a  nuclear  merchant  marine? 
Ford.  Well.  I'm  sympathetic  to  an  all- 
nuclear  Navy.  Some  naval  offlcers  have  tried 
to  convince  me  otherwise.  But  I  better  not 
quote  them.  They  aren't  supposed  to  make 
policy  decisions.  But  the  logic  of  it  escapes 
me — that  we  shouldn't  move  more  rapidly 
into  a  nuclear  navy.  I  guess  I've  been  'jraln- 
waahed.  perhaps,  by  Admiral  Rlckover.  but 
this  looks  to  me  like  the  most  rational 
decision. 

S.P.  What  are  the  prospects  for  a  scale- 
down  U.S./U.S£.R.  force  In  Western  Europe 
or  for  unilateral  reduction  or  withdrawal  of 
American  troope  there?  Does  this  mean  pos- 
sibly a  greater  role  for  the  U.S.  Navy — par- 
ticularly with  the  loss  of  relative  power  vis 
a  via  Russia  In  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  northern  flank  of  Europe? 

Fo«D.  I'm  very  much  opposed  to  unilateral 
reduction  of  American  forcee  In  NATX3  I 
believe  there  Is  a  good  prospect  for  an  equita- 
ble downward  reduction  agreed  to  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  its  allies,  ourselves,  and  our 
allies.  I  think  there's  a  good  possibility. 
S  J.  Tou're  opposed,  but  what  do  you  think 
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might  happen,  either  as  to  a  unilateral  i*. 
ductlon  or  withdrawal. 

FDao.  Well,  there's  a  growing  pressure  in 
the  Congress  to  force  us  out;  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful last  year;  but  it's  increased  in  pn«. 
sure.  I'm  vigorously  opposed  to  it.  But  I  have 
to  deal  with  the  realities. 

SJ>.  Well,  take  the  second  point  of  our 
question.  Does  either  the  ludlateral  reduc- 
tion or  agreed  wlthrawal  of  American  troops 
mean  a  poesibly  greater  role  for  the  Navy 
particularly  with  the  loss  of  relative  power 
via  avit  Russia? 

FORD.  I  dont  see  that  unilateral  reduction 
of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  means  automatically 
a  greater  role  for  the  Navy  in  either  the 
Mediterranean  or  In  Northern  Europe. 

S.P.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  of 
NATO?  Are  there  any  prospects  for  a  NATO 
Indian  Ocean  Force  In  light  of  the  heavy 
reliance  of  Western  Europe  on  Mideast  oil? 
FoBD.  I  don't  see  any  evidence  of  a  NATO 
Indian  Ocean  Force.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
best  prospect  would  be  for  a  UJ3.  force  that 
would  handle  that  responsibility.  It  would 
be  better  if  we  could  get  NATO  to  do  It.  but 
I  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of  their  willing- 
ness to  expand  their  naval  capability. 

8  J».  Do  you  feel  that  the  "Nixon  Doctrine." 
will  continue,  under  any  name,  In  future 
administrations?  If  so.  does  this  mean  t 
greater  role  for  the  Navy? 

FosD.  The  "Nixon  Doctrine"  overseas  is 
sound:  any  subsequent  admlnlstratloD 
would  be  wise  to  follow  It.  And  If  the  pro- 
gram or  policy  Is  continued  there  is  probably 
a  greater  role  for  the  Navy. 

S.P.  In  view  of  present  and  prospective 
mineral  shortages,  as  'well  as  shortages  of 
food  and  other  essentials,  do  you  expect 
a  major  enlargement  of  oceanography  pro- 
grams to  obtain  these  needed  resources  from 
the  seas? 

Ford.  ITie  answer  Is  yes. 
S  P.  Somt  people  have  long  felt  that  our 
national  leaders  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  the  seas  to  this  country,  and 
that  this  stems  from  the  lack  of  maritime 
input  and  advice  at  the  top.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  dropped  from  the  Cabinet 
by  post-World  War  IT  unification  of  the 
services.  The  top  merchant  marine  offlclal  Is 
an  assistant  secretary.  Do  you  see  any  merit 
In  the  (U'gument  that,  because  the  oceans 
are  foreign  to  most  Americans  and  most  of- 
ficials lack  knowledge  and  appreciation  <rf 
the  problems  and  advantages  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Earth's  surface,  the  President 
should  have  a  top  "maritime  advisor"  re- 
porting directly  to  him? 

Ford.  I  don't  necessarily  see  the  need  for 
that.  After  all,  we  have  had,  since  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  established,  we've  had  Admiral 
Radford  for  four  years,  we've  had  Admiral 
Moorer.  for  two,  and  two  more  years 

S.P.  That's  what  this  question  really  sterna 
from.  During  those  periods  when  there  was 
no  Inout  of  the  maritime — meaning  navy/ 
maritime — at  the  top.  A  great  many  Navy 
thinkers  are  saying  this  and  writing  this, 
because  the  generals  can't  quite  think  in 
such  terms. 

Foao.  Helen  Bentley  [Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission]  hasn't  had 
any  difficulty  in  being  heard. 

S.P.  Well,  she's  interested  in  the  maritime, 
and  right  there  I've  got  another  question. 
Do  you  think  there's  any  need  or  any  pros- 
pect for  starting  work  on  a  nuclear  merchant 
marine? 

Foao.  I  certainly  do.  Ttie  one  we  had,  the 
SAVANNAH,  was.  unfortunately,  unsuooss- 
ful.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
further  research,  further  development  in  thiJ 
area. 

S.P.  One  great  problem  of  the  military  to- 
day la  personnel  More  than  half  of  the  de- 
fense budget — 8<I  per  cent,  I  think — goes  for 
pay  and  related  items,  compared  to  25  p« 
cent  In  Russia,  thereby  permitting  them  to 
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spend  much  more  for  weapons  development 
»nd  procurement.  We  now  have  an  all-volun- 
tser  force,  but  enlistments  are  lagging  and 
quality  Is  a  continuing  problem.  If  this  con- 
tinues are  there  alternatives  or  remedies  that 
can  be  applied?  Can  you  discuss  this? 

jroRD.  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  and  numbers  needed  in  the 
Defense  Department,  all  services,  with  the 
tboiltion  of  the  draft,  then  I  think  we'll  ac- 
tively be  forced  to  reconsider  the  draft  again. 
I  think  it's  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that 
It  will  be  darn  hard  to  get  Congress  to  enact 
It.  I  think  It  will  be  very  difficult. 
S.P.  Can  you  think  of  an  alternative? 
Foao.  Universal  military  training?  With  a 
six-month  or  one-year  obligation?  I  don't 
think  so. 

SJ".  What  Is  yovir  view  of  the  treaty  that's 
tbout  to  be  signed  that  wUl  turn  over  the 
Panama  Canal? 

Ford.  I  have  many  reservations.  I  haven't 
teen  the  newest  version,  the  details  of  it. 
But  I've  had  many  reservations  about  the 
one  that's  been  discussed  over  the  previous 
three  or  four  years. 

S.P.  I  have  a  few  little  personal  questions 
here,  that   I'd    like    to    throw   out    quickly. 
That  Bcrapbook  of  your  wartime  service  has 
»  cartoon  from  a  Cedar  Rapids  paper  .  .  . 
Foao.  Grand  Rapids. 

SP.  Excuse  me.  Sorry,  Grand  Rapids.  It 
says:  "His  pet  peeve  is  'unknovrlng  and  un- 
reasonable critics  of  football  players.' " 
Would  you  care  to  moderniee,  update  that  a 
little? 

Ford.  Because  of  the  dellcstcy  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  politicians  and  the  news 
media  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  move  my 
criticism  from  athletics  to  the  current  polit- 
ical scene. 

S.P.   Are   well-done  steaks   smothered    in 
onions  still  your  favorite  dish? 
Ford.  Yea. 

S.P.  Last  question:  do  you  remember  any 
little  things  about  ship  life  that  you  would 
care  to   tell    me?   You   were   there   on   the 
VSS.  Monterey  18  months,  two  years  .  .  .  ? 
PoRD.  I  think  a  little  over  two  years.  Before 
I  forget  it,  I  think  in  our  House  Committee 
hearings,  or  Senate  Conunlttee  hearings,  we 
put  my   whole   fitness   report   In.   Probably 
tlte  niost  interesting  experience  that  I  had 
was  durtng  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines.  We 
got  caught  In  that  real  tough  typhoon — off 
the  Philippines.  I've  forgotten  the  exact  date 
bat  it  was  the  day  leading  up  to  the  worst 
day  I  think  It  was  December  18.  We  were 
nfuellng.     Ourselves    and    destroyers    and 
others  were   being   refueled.   And   boy,   the 
waather  was  Just  hell.  That  night,  of  course, 
three  of  those  destroyers  rolled  over  in  the 
MxiA.  But.  anyhow,  that  night  we  rolled  and 
pltdied;  I  had  the  midnight  to  0400  watch 
u  officer  of  the  deck.  I  went  down  to  my  sack 
when  I  was  relieved;    then  we  had  general 
quarters  at   about   6:00,   5:30.   We   secured 
from  general  quarters  and  I  vrent  down  to 
the  sack  and  all  of  a  sudden  general  quar- 
ters sounded  again. 
8J>.  Sounds  like  the  old  Navy  .  .  . 
^otD.  .  .  .  and  my  relief  was  on  board  and 
he  had  never  been  to  sea  before.  And  I  woke 
up— It  must  have  been  about  a  half  hour 
after    we    secured — smoke    was    coming    up 
toough  the  corridors  and  my  relief  came 
by  and  said.   "Jerry,  Jerry,  get  up!"  And  I 
tall  you,  there  was  fear  In  his  eyes.  I  didn't 
know  what  had  happened,  but  I  could  see 
smoke.  Rather  quickly  It  became  obvious  we 
»«•  on    fire.    My   battle   station    was   the 
nrldge;  I  was  ofllcer-of-the-deck  under  gen- 
•rn  quarters.   I  went   from  my  stateroom. 
••nt  forward,  which  was  the  way  I  always 
•Mt,  turned  right,  went  up  on  a  catwalk, 
lot  up  on  the  flight  deck  and  then  went  back 
^  the  Island  structure,  which  was  the  quick- 
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est  way  to  get  up  there.  I  went  up  the  cat- 
walk, up  the  ladder,  and  as  I  got  on  the  fll^t 
deck  and  the  ship  rolled  like  this  (the  Vice 
President  slanted  bis  hands  at  about  a  46 
degree  angle]  and  I  took  off  Just  like  I  was 
going  down  a  toboggan.  Well,  I'm  sure  you 
know  that  on  a  carrier  there's  a  metal  raised 
strip  around  the  flight  deck,  which  is  to  keep 
things  from  reeling  over  the  side.  Well,  as 
I  went  down  Jxist  like  a  toboggan,  pretty 
damn  fast  since  It  was  raining,  it  was  slip- 
pery, and  there  was  oil  and  everything  on  it, 
I  could  Just  visualize  going  over  the  side. 
So  I  spread  out  as  broadly  as  I  could:  I  hit 
that  thing,  and  I  ^un  around  and  rolled 
into  the  catwalk.  Instead  of  going  over  the 
side.  We  had  catwalks,  you  know,  all  the 
way  around,  on  starboard  and  portside.  But 
we  lost  four  or  five  people  over  the  side  that 
day.  That's  about  as  close  as  I  ever  came. 
And,  boy,  I  had  a  bruised  back  because,  as 
I  went  over  the  aide  of  the  flight  deck,  I 
landed  sort  of  on  my  back  against  the  rail. 
So  I  had  a  sore  back  lor  about  a  month.  So 
other  than  being  in  general  combat,  in  op- 
erations, etc.,  that's  about  as  interesting  a 
time. 

S.P.  That's  thrilling  enough.  Now  they'd 
have  to  get  sideboys  out. 

Ford.  Yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
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PENSION  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 


A  REUBEN  FOR  HAGAR 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CX3NNBCTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  nay  col- 
leagues the  high  honor  accorded  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Dik  Browne  of 
Wilton,  Conn.,  who  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  Reuben  for  his  Hagar  the 
Horrible. 

This  may  sound  like  a  gastronomlcal 
treat  for  an  unruly  pet  to  some  of  you 
not  privileged  to  read  the  right  news- 
paper and  not  familiar  with  the  world 
of  cartoonists,  but  it  in  fact  represents  a 
stellar  achievement  in  this  popular  of 
graphic  art  forms. 

The  Reuben  Award,  named  for  the  late 
Rube  Goldberg,  the  inventive  cartoonist 
whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
complexity  carried  to  the  insane  limit,  Is 
the  prestigious  top  honor  awarded  by  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society.  Mr. 
Browne  was  selected  by  his  peers  in  the 
society  for  this  award,  recognition  of  his 
unique  talent  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  cartoonists. 

Hagar  the  Horrible,  for  those  of  you 
not  familiar  with  the  popular  Norseman, 
Is  a  dally  comic  strip  which  appears  In 
papers  across  the  country.  It  depicts  the 
humorous  antics  of  a  'vIMng  clan  led  by 
the  humorously  fierce  Hagar,  one  of  the 
more  improbable  pillagers  of  all  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Dik 
Browne  on  the  occasion  of  this  richly  de- 
served award  and  suggest  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  not  familiar  with  his  work 
that  the  humor  of  his  creations  can  offer 
a  welcome  respite  from  the  cares  of  the 
day. 


OP    DKLAWARK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2,  1974, 1  had  the  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Delaware  Life  and  Health  Sales 
Congress  at  the  University  of  Delaware 
to  discuss  the  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion which  is  currently  in  conference. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Private  Pensions,  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  protect  the 
hard-earned  pensions  which  employees 
have  come  to  depend  on  as  the  high  cost 
of  living  makes  personal  saving  progres- 
sively more  diflQcult. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  with  a 
provision  in  the  legislation  which  wouid 
permit  workers  not  covered  by  pensions 
to  set  aside  up  to  $1,500  per  year,  tax 
free,  from  their  earnings.  This  provision 
would  apply  to  the  one-half  of  our  gain- 
fully employed  people  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  an  established  f>ension 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remark*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pension  RxfORM 

Good  Morning.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
at  the  Delaware  Life  and  Health  Sales  Con- 
gress to  discuss  the  pending  pension  reform 
legislation.  The  argtiment  for  pension  reform 
legislation  can  best  be  stunmed  up  tins  way. 
If  you  remain  In  good  health  and  stay  with 
the  same  company  until  you  are  66  years 
old,  and  If  the  company  is  still  in  business, 
and  If  your  department  has  not  been  aJbol- 
ished,  and  if  you  havent  been  la\ed  off  for 
too  long  a  iierlod,  and  If  there  Is  enough 
money  In  the  fund,  and  If  that  money  has 
been  prudently  managed,  you  will  get  a 
pension. 

I  would  like  to  begin  this  talk  by  com- 
mending your  Industry  In  particular  for  its 
history  of  untiring  support  for  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  this  countr>-'s  private  pension 
plan  system.  I.  along  with  the  major.ty  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  share  your  con- 
cern that  we  must  have  a  viable  s\-stem  to 
assure  adequate  retirement  Income 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  your  industry  as  a 
whole.  A  strong,  viable  life  insurance  indus- 
try, one  which  does  so  much  to  relieve  the 
Federal  Government's  fiscal  burden.  Is  es- 
sential to  our  economic  well-being. 

It  has  been  over  thirty  years  since  the 
basic  pension  provisions  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  And.  It  Is  now  time  to  conform 
our  pension  laws  to  our  present  economic 
system.  Durtng  our  considerations  of  the  bill, 
many  ot>9ervers  argued  that  It  Is  our  na- 
tional duty  to  provide  for  complete  and  com- 
prehensive coverage,  vesting  and  fundlttg 
provisions.  However,  we  must  remember  that 
our  private  pension  plan  system  is  entirely 
voluntary  and  the  additional  costs  oi  re- 
strictive standards  would  discourage  em- 
ployers from  Tuluntarlly  setting  up  retire- 
ment plans  for  their  workers. 

After  three  yean  of  consideration,  the  Con- 
gress is  on  the  verge  of  enacting  legislation 
to  establish  minimum  standards  and  guide- 
lines  to   Improve   our  private   pension   plan 
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Bystem.  The  p«iulon  legislation  wUl  Increase 
the  number  of  iDdlvlduals  parUclpatlng  In 
employer- flnanoed  plans.  It  will  Insure  that 
thoee  who  do  participate  In  such  plana 
actually  receive  their  benefits.  And,  the  bill 
will  make  the  tax  laws  relating  to  qualified 
retirement  plans  fairer  by  providing  greater 
equality  of  treatment  under  sueh  plans  for 
different  taxpayers.  To  put  pension  reform 
legislation  into  proper  perspective  it  might 
be  useful  to  review  briefly  for  yo4  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  ; 

Early  In  1973,  an  ad  hoc  Subccinmlttee  on 
Private  Pensions  was  appointed  %>  review  an 
enormous  amount  of  material  ("elevant  to 
the  need  for  legislative  reform.  Ak  a  Member 
of  that  panel.  I  supported  effort^  to  protect 
the  bard  earned  pensions  wblcli  employees 
have  come  to  depend  on  more  i^d  more  as 
the  high  cost  of  living  makes  p^'sonal  sav- 
ing progressively  more  difficult,     n 

In  late  summer  of  1973,  after  x*ek8  of  In- 
tensive work,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  approfed  legisla- 
tion stipulating  that  companies  that  have 
plans  must  conform  to  minlmuis  standards 
for  guaranteeing  pension  rights  tt>  their  em- 
ployees. Since  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
CJommlttee  also  had  approved  a  pension  re- 
form bill,  a  compromise  wsa  wc*ked  out  by 
the  two  committees  and  a  final  bill  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Senate  by  a  93-0  vote. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Education  and  La- 
bor, and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  worked 
to  develop  confronting  legislation.  By  the  end 
of  February  of  this  year,  the  House  had  pass- 
ed their  bill  by  a  vote  of  376-i. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills.  wBlch  are  now 
In  a  Joint  conference  committee,  parallel 
each  other  In  principle,  but  differ  In  specific 
detail.  I  understand  that  the  conference 
committee,  which  will  hold  Its  first  fcMinal 
meeting  within  the  next  few  days,  hopes  to 
have  a  final  bill  completed  by  June.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  quickly 
accept  the  conference  report,  and  we  will 
have  a  new  pension  law  on  the  books  by 
this  July. 

Since  today's  program  Includes  presenta- 
tions by  a  number  of  experts  on  the  pension 
legislation,  I  will  not  discuss  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  bill.  But.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss Congress'  main  objectives  In  developing 
this  leglalatloQ. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  extend  the 
coverage  under  our  pension  system  more 
vi-ldely.  Despite  the  phenomenal  growth  In 
the  pension  system,  which  has  seen  the 
participants  In  private  plans  soar  from  about 
four  million  people  In  1940  to  more  than 
thirty-five  million  people  In  1978.  our  na- 
tional coverage  has  often  been  Inadequate 
and  restrictive.  In  fact,  pension  coverage  la 
rare  in  such  areas  as  agrlcultiire  and  some 
small  buslneeaes. 

Pension  reform  should  also  liberalize  the 
vesting  practices  of  companies  by  establish- 
ing a  new  minimum  standard  with  which 
companies  must  comply.  Our  present  law 
generally  does  not  require  a  retirement  plan 
to  give  a  covered  employee  vested  rights  to 
his  benefits  If  he  leaves  or  loses  lila  Job  before 
retirement. 

This  Issue  of  eligibility  has  all  too  often 
Ijeen  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Individuals 
who  are  approaching  their  date  of  participa- 
tion. Every  year  loyal  workers  are  summarily 
dismissed  from  service  Just  before  they  are 
to  become  vested  beneficiaries.  To  the  man 
who  >«  on  the  eve  of  receiving  his  pension 
rights,  this  eleventh  hour  news  can  wipe  out 
years  of  expected  Income,  and  put  him  back 
at  square  one.  bringing  hardship  of  a  very 
serious  nature. 

Additionally,  the  failure  to  vest  sooner 
could  Interfere  with  the  mobUlty  of  o\ir  labor 
force  to  the  detriment  of  av  economy. 
Therefore.  Congrese  has  dealt  with  this  issue 
by  requiring  qualified  pension  plans  to  grant 
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covered  employees  minimum  vested  rights 
after  serving  a  specified  number  of  years. 

Congress  also  has  had  a  concern  that  many 
employees  currently  covered  by  pension 
plans,  anticipating  retirement  income,  will 
not  receive  benefits  because  of  Inadequate 
funding. 

Since  a  significant  number  of  plans  have 
not  accumulated  sufficient  assets  to  pay  ben- 
efits in  the  future  to  covered  employees,  the 
Congress  has  established  minimum  safe- 
guards to  Insure  that  there  will  be  enough 
money  to  pay  the  guaranteed  rights  of  re- 
tiring employees. 

After  aU,  the  Federal  Oovemment  long  ago 
took  steps  to  Insure  that  applicants  for  Jobs 
not  suffer  discrimination  In  hiring,  and  that 
once  on  the  Job,  reasonable  health  and  safety 
standards  would  protect  them  from  many 
occupational  hazards.  I  feel  It  is  high  time 
we  did  something  to  protect  these  same 
workera'  hard  earned  pensions. 

While  these  new  vesting  and  funding  re- 
quirements will  make  pension  plans  much 
more  effective,  they  will  have  little  effect  on 
a  pension  plan  that  Is  suddenly  terminated. 
For  this  reason,  the  Congress  has  established 
a  plan  for  insuring  employees  against  loss  of 
benefits  resulting  from  a  plan's  termination. 

When  I  served  on  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, we  sp>ent  many  hours  reviewing  the 
Insurance  funds  which  now  protect  the  sav- 
ings deposits  and  securities  Investments  of 
the  American  public.  While  we  now  protect 
more  than  $300  billion  in  savings  institu- 
tions, present  law  provides  no  safeguard  at 
all  for  the  more  than  t300  billion  In  pension 
assets  that  now  exist. 

In  a  highly  mobile  economy,  as  companies 
merge  or  liquidate,  plan  terminations  can 
cause  economic  panic  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  worked  under  the  honest  assumption 
they  would  have  a  "nest  egg"  with  which  to 
retire. 

The  Congress  has  also  acted  to  provide 
fairer  tax  treatment  of  contributions  to  pen- 
sion plans.  The  one  provision  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with,  since  I  was  an  early 
supporter,  would  permit  workere  not  covered 
by  pensions  to  set  aside  up  to  $1600  per  year. 
tAx  free,  from  their  earnings. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  present  law  dis- 
criminates against  the  many  employees  not 
covered  by  retirement  plans  and  against  the 
self-employed.  This  is  because  personal  re- 
tirement savings  of  individuals  not  covered 
by  pension  plans  must  be  mAde  out  of  after- 
tax income,  while  thoee  covered  by  retire- 
ment plans  are  permitted  to  defer  tax  on 
their  employer's  contributions. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  figures  that 
Illustrate  this  unequal  tax  treatment  re- 
ceived by  our  citizens.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  Individual  who  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  pension  plan.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  earns  $50  for  saving  and  that  he  Is  In 
the  19  percent  tax  bracket.  His  $60  earned 
Income  would  be  reduced  to  $40.50  because 
of  the  tax.  We  will  assume  that  his  savings 
earn  6  percent  Interest.  If  such  an  individual 
earned  $60  for  saving  and  kept  it  up  from 
age  35  for  30  years  or  until  he  was  66.  he 
would  accuniulate  $37,498.  This  wotild  pay 
him  a  life  annuity  at  age  65  of  $221  a  month. 
Now.  If  another  Individual  earns  $50  to  be 
saved,  and  he  has  the  benefit  of  our  tax  laws 
for  pension  plans,  the  $60  Is  not  taxable  and 
so  the  full  amount  goes  Into  his  retirement 
fund.  The  earnings  from  his  $50-a-month 
saving  llkevrlse  are  tax-free.  This  person 
with  the  generous  tax  treatment  would  over 
the  same  30-year  period  accumulate  $39,864. 
or  enough  to  pay  him  a  lifetime  annuity  at 
age  06  of  $319. 

About  half  of  our  gainfully  employed  peo- 
ple do  not  have  the  benefit  of  an  established 
pension  plan.  This  is  the  national  average. 
In  Delaware  there  are  many  people  who  do 
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not  have  the  benefit  of  a  private  pensioo 
plan  because  of  our  agricultural  Interests. 
This  new  proposal  of  oure  will  benefit 
everyone — employees,  employers,  the  self. 
employed — everyone.  It  will  promote  thrift. 
It  will  provide  tax  equality.  It  will  enable 
p>eople  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age  and 
they  will  be  less  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment programs. 

The  Senate  and  House  versions  of  this  pro- 
vision are  somewhat  different,  with  the  Sen- 
ate version  insuring  that  a  pensioner's  widow 
and  children  receive  both  the  tax  benefits 
and  the  incidental  benefits.  As  an  early  sup- 
porter of  this  provision,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  strongly  support  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill.  I  have  spoke  with  officials  at  the 
lYeasury  Department  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  they  have  assured  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  support  the  Senate  version. 
I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with  several 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee,  and  they  have  assured  me  that 
they  will  support  this  life  Insurance  factor 
In  the  final  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  amalgam  of  many  different 
proposals,  heard  Jointly  by  four  separate 
Congressional  committees.  In  my  opinion, 
the  legislation  represents  a  major  break- 
through In  retirement  security  for  the  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  who  are  now  cov- 
ered by  corporate  or  self-employed  plans. 
With  Its  final  enactment,  we  will  be  affirm- 
ing our  promise  to  Insure  that  economic 
disaster  does  not  befall  thoee  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  assure  America's  prosperity 
and  who  are  deserving  of  financial  security 
in  their  retirement. 


HONORINO  DONALD  K.  CDRRLIN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  7,  Donald  K.  Currlln  will 
retire  as  counsel  to  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley Water  District.  He  has  served  the  dis- 
trict since  Its  creation  by  the  California 
State  Legislature  in  1952,  as  legal  ad- 
viser, as  manager-counsel,  and  as  geo- 
eral  manager.  In  these  22  years,  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  has  grown  from  $ 
.sleepy,  semlrural  collection  of  communi- 
ties to  a  major  metropolitan  area.  With- 
out Mr.  Currlln's  many  contrlbutioiu, 
this  growth  would  never  have  been 
possible. 

Shortly  after  World  War  U,  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  began  to  experience  major 
water  shortages  as  the  result  of  popida- 
tlon  expansion  and  lack  of  flood  control 
Mr.  Currlln  was  Instrumental  in  devel- 
oping new  water  resources,  initiating  wa- 
ter importation,  and  instituting  water 
conservati(»i  measures.  In  later  yean 
when  the  flood  contitil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  were  merged,  he  alio 
became  re8ix>nslble  for  flood  control*. 
Under  his  guidance  flood  protection  was 
extended  to  thousands  of  previously  un- 
protected citizens  and  their  property.  A 
coordinated  system  of  flood  planning  for 
the  valley  was  also  instituted.  Most  re- 
cently, he  has  focused  attention  on  the 
need  to  anticipate  water  requlrementa 
and  plan  accordingly.  In  this  conneetloo. 
he  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  devel- 
oping water  reclamation  programs. 
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In  sum,  Don  leaves  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Water  District  having  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  His  leadership  and 
counsel  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  the 
basic  framework  for  water  management 
he  created  should  continue  to  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  for  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  I  wish  him  a  re- 
tirement SIS  productive  as  his  years  with 
the  water  district. 


GEO:  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor recently  reported  H.R.  14449,  a  bill 
to  continue  the  programs  administered 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity — 
OEO — by  transferring  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Since  Congress  will  soon  be  voting 
on  the  fate  of  OEO.  I  call  the  following 
memorandum  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  It  was  prepared  in  1972  by 
Howard  Phillips,  formerly  Director  of 
OEO.  at  the  request  of  the  White  House : 
OEO:  What  Is  To  Be  Done? 

Why  Does  It  Matter? 

With  "only"  $%  billion  under  Its  direct 
authority,  one  might  conclude  that  OEO, 
however  bothersome  on  occasion,  is  relatively 
Inslgnlflcant  In  the  overall  context  of  Fed- 
eral domestic  activity.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  perilously  off  the  msu-k.  One  might 
also  conclude  that  while  the  problems  are 
»ell  known,  practical  solutions  are  not  pos- 
sible. This  too  would  be  Incorrect. 

As  many  of  OEO's  proponents  have  boasted 
over  the  years,  it  is  the  "cutting  edge"  of 
social  change  in  America.  But  what  kind  of 
chsnge?  And  why? 

The  objectives  of  OEO  and  many  of  Its 
grantees  have  included: 

•Fostering  the  notion  that  America  is  an 
"oppressive"  society  whose  existing  insti- 
tutions and  systems  cannot  Justly  serve  "the 
poor"  against  whom  they  are  alleged  to 
be  arrayed; 

•"Educating",  radicalizing,  and  organizing 
the  poor  for  direct  action  to  "confront"  the 
lyatem  with  demands,  demonstrations,  boy- 
cotts, rallies,  marches,  and  other  forms  of 
protest  and  pressure  which,  however  legal 
»nd  however  peaceful,  tend  to  result  In  the 
ahaping  of  public  policy  without  the  norma] 
majoritarian.  democratic  safeguards  and  ac- 
countability Incident  to  the  electoral  process; 

•Attempts  at  "reform"  through  erosion  of 
such  socially  stabUizing  values  and  institu- 
tions as  the  family,  the  work  ethic,  majority 
rule,  parental  authority  over  children,  school 
authority  over  students,  love  of  country, 
iwpect  for  law  enforcement,  control  by  prison 
authorities  over  Inmates,  military  discipline, 
«tc. 

•Glorification  of  dissent  and  dissenters, 
whether  rebeUlng  prisoners,  conscientious 
objectors,  women's  libbers,  welfare  mothers, 
abortion  proponents,  peace  marchers,  lettuce 
rtilkers.  homosexuals,  etc. 

•Polltlclzation  of  institutions,  ranging 
from  prisons  to  schools  to  nursing  homes; 

'Attempts  to  "overload"  state  and  federal 
bodgets  by  adding  millions  of  dollars  to  wel- 


'(SUtlstics    based    on    a    pending    OBO 

study). 
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fare  costs  (a  training  program  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  currently  underway  at  Federal 
expense) . 

*Ck>naclous  assignment  of  reepcnalbllity 
for  social  decision-making  to  elite  groupe  of 
bureaucrats,  lawyers,  community  organizers, 
oonstiltants,  and  poverty  professionals  who 
are  beyond  recall  by  the  people  as  a  whole 
or  by  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people: 

•Tendency  to  define  and  treat  poverty 
as  a  cultural  characteristic  to  be  celebrated. 
rather  than  an  economic  diiabllity  to  be 
overcome; 

•Efforts  to  make  Individual  poor  people 
"conscious"  of  their  "collective  identity"  and 
Interests  "as  a  clsiss". 

The  scope  of  OEO  vastly  transcends  the 
Impact  of  the  2000  people  directly  employed 
by  OEO: 

'*The  combined  total  of  persons  employed 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
funded  agencies  is  nearly  300,000  (mclud- 
ing  HEW  &  DOL  EOA  funded  programs) ; 

•There  are  988  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies (CAAs),  81  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers program  locations,  90  Indian  proj- 
ects. 934  Legal  Services  offices,  and  numerous 
other  offices  funded  under  OEO  health  cen- 
ter projects,  housing,  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  etc.  etc.  It  is  the  largest 
and.  In  many  ways,  only  nationwide  domestic 
network  or  organizations  funded  by  the  U.S. 
government; 

•OEO  has  funded  the  staffs  of  colleges, 
legislative  lobbies,  newsletters,  TV  and  radio 
stations,  hospitals,  housing  corporations,  and 
much  more.  Virtually  each  week  It  is  in 
session,  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  far 
reaching  decisions  on  cases  brought  by  OEO 
funded  lawyers.  We  have  financed  the  travel 
of  thousands,  direct  training  of  thousands 
more,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  numerous 
pamphlets,  manuals,  and  the  like. 

OEO     AKD     THE     FtmjRE 

Premises  for  future  action 

In  considering  alternative  policies  and 
courses  of  action  regarding  OEO,  it  is  useful 
to  keep  in  mind  the  foUowlng  observations: 
•In  selecting  personnel  to  run  social  pro- 
grams. Republicans  too  often  discriminate 
against  Republicans.  Too  many  of  our  ap- 
pointees, lacking  self-assurance  and  confi- 
dence in  their  own  Judgment  regarding 
Great  Society  programs,  become  Infected 
with  credentlalltls,  deferring  to  those  most 
intimately  Involved  In  the  creation  and  man- 
agement of  LBJ-Shrlver  programs.  Loyalty, 
shared  values.  Judgment,  and  abUlty  must 
be  treated  as  more  important  than  creden- 
tials. Credentials  and  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired, loyalty  and  shared  values  usually  are 
not.  Co-optation  Is  likely  when  a  person 
without  a  firm  entering  point  of  view  is  put 
In  charge  of  an  activity  which  Is  conceptu- 
ally-rooted and  ideologically  flavored  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  have  psychological,  poli- 
tical, or  pecuniary  stakes  In  Its  unchanged 
perpetuation. 

•The  problem  of  OEO  would  be  danger- 
ously exacerbated  if  Its  varlovis  components 
were  merely  broken  up  and  reassigned  with- 
out being  fimdamentally  reformed.  Nor 
should  we  delude  ourselves  by  thinking  that 
the  mere  rhetoric  of  reform  can  effectively 
substitute  for  the  fact  of  it. 

•The  failures  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are 
primarily  failures  of  concept,  rather  than 
of  technique.  It  is  less  that  particular  pro- 
grams fall  into  the  wrong  hands  (although 
they  frequently  do)  or  that  leadership  has 
been  lacking,  than  that  its  root  premises  are 
deeply  flawed.  Basic  reforms,  as  well  as 
tactical  ones,  are  necessary. 

'Research  and  development  U  not  neutral. 
At  beginning  and  end,  that  which  la  to  he 
examined,  the  manner  of  examination,  and 
that  which  is  to  be  done  with  the  reetilt  are 
Inevitably  Influenced  by  the  values  and,  in- 
deed, the  political  objectives  of  those  mak- 
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ing   the   decisions.   Evaluation   itn't  neutral 
either. 

•In  administering  OSA  or  IBM.  one  can 
generaUy  conclude  that  "operations  is  opera- 
tions" and  middle-management,  to  perform 
faithfully  and  effectively,  need  not  share  top 
management's  values  and  political  objec- 
tives. However,  in  OEO  arui  other  social  pro- 
gram agencies,  "operations  is  policy".  If  elec- 
tions are  to  be  meaningful,  therefore,  top 
management  muet  either  require  policy 
loyalty  from  middle  managers  or,  alternative- 
ly, deny  them  the  opportunity  to  sufjertm- 
pose  their  own  objectives  over  those  set 
forth  by  the  President. 

'Progress  agaiTut  poverty  is  not  a  function 
of  how  much  "staff"  is  put  in  place  or  how 
rrumy  dollars  are  spent.  Professionals  are  not 
needed  to  solve  all  problems.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  persuasively  argued  that  the  "agency"  or 
"staff"  system  funded  by  OEO  is  destructive 
of  real  community  development  and  waste- 
fully  diverts  dollars  from  meeting  people's 
needs.  Help,  as  opposed  to  service  delivery, 
must  reach  Inside.  Furthermore,  institutions 
which  are  politically  sponsored  tend  to  op- 
erate politically. 

•Why  must  we  conclude  that  once  a  proj- 
ect Is  funded,  it  must  be  forever  funded,  re- 
gardless of  result?  Non-profit  programming 
often  fails  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  phas- 
ing out  failure. 

•One  may  be  pleased  that  confrontations 
are  less  prone  to  violence,  while  still  being 
fully  concerned  at  the  fact  of  their  subsi' 
dizatlon  by  the  Federal  government. 

•Some  proponents  of  the  OEO  status  quo 
suggest  that,  if  confrontation  outside  the 
electoral  process  Is  non-violent,  it  is  good, 
and  that  community  action  is  theoretically 
consistent  with  Republican  notions  of  de- 
centralization, community  control,  and  di- 
versity. Whatever  the  style,  however,  con- 
frontation or  constructive  cajolery,  the  con- 
cept still  Involves  a  kind  of  bureaucratic 
apartheid,  placing  the  poor  in  a  system  sep- 
arate from  that  of  the  society  at  large,  a 
system  in  which  new  bureaucracies,  repre- 
sentative only  of  those  who  constitute  them, 
stand  in  structural  definance  of  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  Federally  anointed, 
often  dominated  by  small  cliques,  yet  fuUy 
accoimtable  to  neither  Federal  nor  loc«l  au- 
thority, they  serve  only  eome  of  the  poor. 

•The  grant  system  often  discriminates  in 
favor,  not  of  need,  but  of  artful  grant 
hustling. 

•Funds  expended  to  promote  the  avail- 
ability of  abortions  or  disseminate  contracep- 
tives could  instead  be  used  to  Improve  adop- 
tion opportunities  and  communicate  family 
values; 

•Funds  whi<*  are  now  used  to  encourage 
dissent  within  correctional  inatltuttons  could 
instead  be  expended  on  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion; 

•Funds  now  used  to  challenge  mOttary 
Justice  and  administration  could  be  need 
instead  to  improve  post-service  career  op- 
portunities for  veterans: 

•Funds  now  used  to  promote  "welfare 
rights"  could  be  used  Instead  to  develop  re- 
ceptivity to  galnfvu  (as  oppoeed  to  "mean- 
ingful") employment; 

•Funds  now  used  to  undermine  control  of 
parents  over  their  own  children  could  be  used 
instead  to  foster  policies  which  will  hold  the 
family  together; 

•Poinds  currently  tised  to  promote  busing 
for  racial  balance  could  be  used  instead  to 
strengthen  neighborhood  schools; 

•Funds  used  to  liberalize  drug  laws  and 
assist  "addicts  rights"  groups  could  be  used 
instead  to  further  drug  prevention: 

•Funds  now  used  to  organize  student  pro- 
test and  dlssen.  could  be  used  instead  to  he^ 
school  administrators  Improve  the  quality 
of  educatloo; 

•Funds  now  used  to  recall  and  Impeach 
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public    offldalg    could    be    used    irutead    to 
strengthen  otir  system  of  Justice; 

*  Funds  DOW  uaed  to  liberalize  ball  proce- 
dures and  sacuT*  early  release  at  accused 
crimltials  oould  be  used  itufad  to  assist 
thoee  poor  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
crime; 

*  Funds  which  are  now  used  to  organize 
rent  strikes  can  be  uaed  itiatetul  to  expand 
opportunities   for   private   home   ownership; 

'Funds  which  have  been  used  to  sub- 
sidize literally  thousands  of  Democratic  party 
leaders  and  left-wing  social  actlTists  in  per- 
manent Jobs  can  be  returned  tiutead  to  peo- 
ple who  would  prefer  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  over  the  subsidised  Imposition 
of  the  paternalistic,  polltlolaed  policies  of 
radical  Ideologists  (who  may  have  never  en- 
dureC    economic    hardship); 

'Funds  now  used  to  attack  the  police  could 
be  used  instead  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
crder  In  poverty  communities  (since  order  is 
a  necessary  precondition  to  both  liberty  and 
opportunity). 

Aid  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (TJFWCX:)  in  opposiUon  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  should  be  brought  to  a  halt, 
as  should  aid  to  such  groups  as  the  National 
Tenants  Organization.  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  the  American  Friends 
Services  Committee,  the  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  many  others  which  are  essentially 
political  in  objective  and  function. 

Decisions  should  be  made  to  discontinue 
funds  to  grantees  which  promote  racial  dis- 
ruption, desecrate  the  American  flag.  Idealize 
the  likes  of  Che  Ouevera  or  engage  In  similar 
activities  on  official  time  which  are  repug- 
nant to  the  tsTpayers  who  pay  their  salarl»s. 

G't  out  of  the  hturinfss  of  funding  grantee 
on<f  non-vroflt  delegate  agencies  to  engage  in 
Independent,  vnaeeountahle  advocacy  on 
rnatter^  of  public  policy  Just  as  It  would  be 
wrong.  In  terms  of  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions, for  the  Federal  eovemment  to  directly 
fund  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Tcrk  to  retain 
Washington  and  state  house  lobbyists  (free- 
dom of  religion),  so  also  Is  It  Improper  for 
OBO  to  Bubekllne  literally  hundreds  of  quasl- 
polltlcal  organisatlona  for  precisely  the  same 
purpose  (freedom  of  speech).  Ofter.  in  addi- 
tion to  administrative  and  legislative'  activi- 
ties. subeidixKd  lobbying  take  the  form  of  film 
production,  trstnlnr  sessions,  newsletter  dis- 
semination, and  promoting  grass  roots  pro- 
tests, both  on  ad  hoc  and  on  sustained  orga- 
nizational bases. 

As  a  general  rule,  funding  decisions,  hoth 
in  termt  of  the  svlrfect  areas  on  tehick  fund- 
ing $haU  be  eonoentrated  and  Vie  groups 
which  uHll  be  subtidized  to  carry  omt  the  as- 
lignment,  the  aetual  decisions  and  priorities 
are  e'tablished  at  a  middle-rnanagement  level 
bjf  persona  either  unaicmre  of  or  opposed  to 
the  policies  of  top  agency  leadership.  The 
process  must  be  reversed  so  that  funds  are 
expended  in  a  manner  consistent  with  an 
overall  policy  and  plan  The  same  problem  of 
making  Administration  policy  part  of  Inter- 
agency decision-making  processes  applies  to 
program  evaluation  procedures. 

The  sUudards  by  which  current  expendl- 
•ures  shall  be  evaluated  can  often  determine 
the  outcome  of  fiindlrg  decisloiis  To  cite  o-e 
'•  rra^eous  example,  until  very  recently,  eval- 
aators  of  L«gai  Services  programs  have  been 
Instructed  to  check  with  the  Black  Panthers 
to  see  how  local  programs  are  doing.  Another 
embarrassment  which  flows  from  having  de- 
ciBirn  making  authority  flow  upward  is  the 
fact  that  policy  makers  sometimes  discover 
that  the  agency  has  hopelessly  and  ir- 
revocably oomxDltted  funds  on  questionable 
projects  and  to  questionable  grantees  be'o.'e 
*he  policymakers  have  a  chance  to  make  their 
•,  :ew8  known 

Recotmize  that  government  is  mc  effer- 
tire  as  a  generator  of  choices  than  a  pto^Hder 
of  services  'tor  proof,  oompare.  on  t^*e  one 
ha:>d  the  Post  Office  and.  on  th«  other,  the 
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educational  voucher  system  i .  We  should  be 
empowering  people  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves In  diverse  ways  rather  than  continuing 
the  subsldlaation  of  generally  inefficient  gov- 
ernmentally  funded  systems. 

It  Is  wrong  to  delegate  decision  making  au- 
thority to  quad-public  non-profit  grroupi 
which  are  generally  neither  accountable  to 
thoee  they  seek  to  serve  or  to  the  public  as 
a  whole.  The  President  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  directly  hold  accountable  agency  of- 
ficials for  decisions  on  policy  and  program 
content.  WhiUt  potlcy^executing  may  be  pri- 
vatized, policy-setting  should  never  be. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  substitute  for 
centralized  staff  bureaucracies  self-energiz- 
ing systems  which  involve  less  reliance  on 
federal  subsidy  and  which  facilitate  (indeed 
require)  greater  Involvement  by  more  people 
In  each  community. 

A  major  thrust  In  regard  to  operational 
programs  should  entai:  assigning  ever  great- 
er retponsibilitp  to  state  government  and 
away  from  control  of  federal  bureaucrats.  In 
the  context  of  clearly  established  national 
policies,  public  officials  can  and  should  be 
accorded  broad  discretion  in  terms  of  .iver- 
stght  of  the  dollars  In  their  areas.  One  ad- 
vantageous result  of  Increasmg  reliance  on 
state  and  private  approaches  to  poverty 
problenis  is  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  put- 
tmg  "all  of  our  eggs"  In  single  "basket"  ap- 
proaches. Diversity  will  enhance  the  likeli- 
hood of  finding  effective  approaches  to  pov- 
erty problems. 

Without  totally  dismissing  the  Impor- 
tance of  money  In  achieving  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, it  is  also  important  to  remember 
that.  ( I )  there  is  simply  not  enough  money 
to  solve  all  problems  and  (2)  money  misspent 
can  do  even  less  good  than  money  never 
spent.  One  favored  argument  Is  that  "if  X 
program  Is  not  funded,  Y  program  wUl  In- 
crease commensurately  "  Alternatively,  it  Is 
argued  that,  even  though  Y  problem  in- 
creased rapidly  despite  X  program,  It  would 
have  Increased  even  more  without  X  pro- 
gram. This  Is  referred  to  In  the  vernacular 
as  "non-reduction  by  subtraction." 

A  vastly  neglected  aspect  of  the  "war  on 
poverty"  Is  In  the  area  of  strengthening  those 
values  and  incentives  which  reinforce  efforts 
by  the  poor  to  help  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty. Enhanced  motivation  and  self-esteem 
have  been  objectives  of  many  successful  ef- 
forts to  overcome  poverty.  They  should  be 
attempted  more  broadly.  Studies  Indicate 
that  fewer  than  S*^  of  thoee  who  are  non- 
poor  (as  opposed  to  near-poor)  return  to 
poverty.  Kvery  3  years  40%  of  those  who  are 
poor  become  near- poor  or  non-poor.  Instead 
of  focusing  research  on  negative  aspects  of 
why  some  poor  people  remain  poor,  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  understand- 
ing why  some  of  them  escape  their  condi- 
tion of  poverty  Merely  finding  work  which 
may  be  performed  at  home  by  female  poor 
persons  who  are  also  family  heads  would 
deal  wtlh  25.3  percent  of  the  entire  poverty 
population. 

Limit  the  opportunity  for  anti-Nixon  ac- 
tivists to  gain  control  of  the  boards  of  OEO 
grantees  and  delegate  agencie.i  {where  'h^y 
impact  on  decisions  concerning  hiring  of  em- 
ployees, apmoval  of  activities,  and  disburse- 
ment  of  funds).  Widespread  Improvement 
could  be  achieved,  for  example,  by  the  simple 
act  of  disqualifying  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  from  rep- 
resenting the  "private  sector"  on  CAA  boards. 
In  addition,  funding  leverage  can  be  ueed  by 
appointed  administrators  to  prevent  funds 
from  going  to  groups  which  have  acted  Im- 
properly (In  most  cases  a  fUt  20%  discre- 
tionary cut  U  poaalble,  at  a  minimum).  The 
agency's  operational  leadership  should  be  en- 
couraging the  Involvement  of  members  of 
the  New  Amarlcaa  Majority  In  seeking  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  seats  on  CAA  boards. 
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and    professional    scats    ou,    for    example, 
Health   and   L«g»l   Service   boards. 

Prevent  manipulation  of  delegate  pro- 
grams by  barring  Interlocking  directorate* 
and  placing  tight  limits  on  the  use  of  travel 
and  training  funds  for  political  organizing 
purposes. 

Instead  of  being  defensive  about  changes 
In  Oreac  Society  programs,  whether  in  terini 
of  programs,  policies,  or  personnel,  defuit 
the  impact  of  potential  criticism  by  telling 
the  truth.  Let  the  American  people  have  ex- 
amples of  problems  which  resulted  in  deci- 
sions for  change. 

In  the  past,  OEO  funds  have  often  been 
expended  in  a  manner  tending  to  discrim- 
inate against  elements  of  the  New  American 
Majority,  particularly  the  elderly  and  ethnic 
poor  In  some  cases  they  have  been  excluded 
by  designation  of  target  area  boundaries 
which  do  not  encompass  areas  in  which  they 
live,  in  others,  the  Indices  of  poverty  accord- 
ing to  which  funds  are  allocated  tend  to  be 
welghied  against  them.  There  are  many  GEO 
funded  agencies  in  which  small  cliques, 
through  concerted  action,  gain  control  of 
funding  and  personnel  decisions  simply  by 
being  well  organized  and  holding  a  bare 
pluriaity  of  votes  at  an  organizational  meet- 
ing Rules  which  discriminate  against  the 
unorganized  and  non-radical  poor  can  be 
changed  and  should  be.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, this  kind  of  dlscrlmlnjiiory  activity  ii 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  funding  pri- 
vate bureaucrats  in  competition  with  duly 
established  government.  If  the  poverty  pro- 
gram Is  to  genuinely  effective  in  the  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars,  the  poor  must  be 
helped  because  they  are  poor,  not  because 
they  are  white,  or  black,  or  yellow,  or  red, 
or  urban,  or  rural,  or  young,  or  old. 

Previous  efforts  to  more  fully  involve  ele- 
ments of  the  private  sector  in  the  "war  oo 
poverty"  have  been  disappointing.  In  part  be- 
cause of  their  excessive  reliance  on  good 
intentions,  as  opposed  to  reliance  on  en- 
lightened self-interest.  We  must  apply  the 
profit  motive  to  social  programming,  espe- 
cially since  non-profit  systems  have  been  io 
unsuccessful  in  phasing  out  failures;  owner- 
ship systems,  development  systems,  privati- 
zation of  public  services  in  poverty  commu- 
nities, experimental  competitive  alternatlvM 
to  "natural  monopolies" — these  offer  hope 
for  the  future 

We  should  prevent  the  iridirect  channel- 
ing of  agency  funds  to  private  political  or 
qucui-political  organizations  by  denying 
grantees  and  delegates  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  funds  to  oUch  organizations  as  "dues 
payments"  or  "meeting  fees". 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with 
a  general  plan  to  decentralize  grant-making 
authority  to  regional  offices,  many  of  th* 
more  controversial  actiiHties  are  removed 
from  review  and  notice  by  headquarters  of- 
ficials. This  can  'e  easily  corrected  without 
damage  to  the  decentralization  concept  by 
changes  In  personnel  and  procedures. 

Clear  eligibility  standards  for  partlclps- 
tlon  In  OEO  funded  programs  must  be  es- 
tablished In  order  to  limit  the  arbitrarj 
diversion  of  funds  to  the  non-poor  in  sup- 
port of  political  or  ideological  objectives. 

The  fact  is  that  professionals  are  not 
needed  to  solve  all  problems.  Oovemmcnt 
need  not  be  the  problem  solver  of  first  resort. 
Oovernmental  help  in  seeking  to  prlvatte 
solutions  to  problems  and  expand  consniiMr 
choice  can  have  a  better  chance  of  sucoHi, 
because  luch  approaches  reach  inside  and 
energize  people  to  help  themselves  by  gfff- 
ina  them  greater  control  over,  and  respon- 
sibility for,  their  own  lives. 

"Above  all.  let's  stop  funding  the  Isft- 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  find  d«v 
ways  to  better  serve  the  new  American  ma- 
jority." 
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RESERVE  MINING  CASE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IIJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30,  Judge  Miles  W.  Lord  issued  an  ex- 
traordinary order  which  halted  the  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Superior  by  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  three  Judge  panel 
of  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
stayed — or  suspended — the  order,  pend- 
ing review  by  the  Appellate  court. 

The  decision  and  order  handed  do^^'n 
by  Judge  Lord,  particularlv  his  "Findings 
of  Fact,"  should  make  enlightening  read- 
ing for  those  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  closely  follow  the  Reserve 
Miniiiscase. 

I  ask  that  his  decision  entitled  "Mem- 
orandum and  Order"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oDows : 

U.S.  DisTKicT  Court,  Disteict  or  Minnesota, 
Fifth  Division 

(United  States  of  America,  et  al.,  Plalntlflfs. 
■gainst  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  et  al,  De- 
fendants) 

.WemorandMm  and  order 
This  action  for  Injunctive  relief  Is  before 
the  Court  after  139  days  of  trial,  which  in- 
cluded testimony  from  well  over  1000  wit- 
nesses, over  1621  exhibits,  and  over  18,000 
ptges  of  transcript.  Of  necessity,  it  will  re- 
quire several  weeks  before  the  Court  will 
be  able  to  set  forth  In  writing  Its  detailed 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  In- 
uffluch  as  the  case  deals  with  Issues  con- 
cerning public  health,  the  ultimate  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  should  not  be  delayed  by 
tbls  procedural  matter.  The  Court  has  care- 
fully considered  all  of  the  evidence  and  here- 
to sets  forth  its  essential  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  to  be  refined  and  supple- 
mented at  a  later  date. 

FINSrNGS    or    FACT 

(1)  Reserve  Mining  Company  (Reserve)  Is 
set  up  and  run  for  the  sole  benefits  of  Its 
owners,  Armco  Steel  Corporation  (Armco) 
tnd  Republic  Steel  Corporation  (Republic), 
»nd  acts  as  a  mere  Instrumentality  or  agent 
of  Its  parent  corporations.  Reserve  Is  run 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  all  Its  profits 
to  the  parents. 

(2)  Reserve  acting  as  an  instrumentality 
»nd  agent  for  Armco  and  Republic  dis- 
charges large  amounts  of  minute  amphlbole 
fibers  into  Lake  Superior  and  into  the  air 
of  Silver  Bay  dally. 

(3)  The  particles  when  deposited  Into 
the  water  are  dispersed  throughout  Lake 
Superior  and  Into  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

(4)  The  currents  In  the  lake,  which  are 
largely  Influenced  by  the  discharge,  carry 
oany  of  the  fibers  In  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion toward  Duluth  and  are  found  in  sub- 
■tantlal  quantities  In  the  Duluth  drinking 
water. 

(5)  Many  of  these  fibers  are  morphologi- 
cally and  chemically  identical  to  amoelte  aa- 
teetoa  and  an  even  larger  number  are  slm- 
Uw  to  amoslte  asbestos. 

(6)  Exposure  to  these  fibers  can  produce 
Mbestoela,  mesothelioma,  and  cancer  of  the 
long,  gastrointestinal  tract  and   larynx. 

(7)  Most  of  the  studlea  dealing  with  this 
problem  are  oonoemed  with  Xh»  Inhalation 
of  fibers;    however,   the   available   evidence 
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indicates  that  the  fibers  pose  a  risk  when  In- 
gested as  well  as  when  Inhaled. 

(8)  The  fibers  emitted  by  the  defendant 
into  Lake  Superior  have  the  potential  for 
causing  great  harm  to  the  health  of  those 
exposed  to  them. 

(9)  TTie  discharge  Into  the  air  substan- 
tially endangers  the  health  of  the  people  of 
SUver  Bay  and  surrounding  conununltles 
as  far  away  as  the  eastern  shore  In  Wiscon- 
sin. 

(10)  The  discharge  Into  the  water  sub- 
stantially endangers  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple who  proctire  their  drinking  water  from 
the  western  arm  of  Lake  Superior  Including 
the  communities  of  Beaver  Bay,  Two  Har- 
bors. Cloquet,  Duluth,  and  Superior,  Wis- 
consin. 

(11)  The  present  and  futtire  Industrial 
standard  for  a  safe  level  of  astiestos  fibers 
In  the  air  Is  based  on  the  experience  related 
to  asbestoels  and  not  to  cancer.  In  addition 
Its  formulation  was  influenced  more  by  tech- 
nological limitations  than  health  consider- 
ations. 

(12)  The  exposure  of  a  non-worker  p<^u- 
lace  cannot  be  equated  with  Industrial  ex- 
posure if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  en- 
vironmental exposure,  as  contrasted  to  a 
working  exposure.  Is  for  every  hour  of  every 
day. 

(13)  While  there  Is  a  dose-response  rela- 
tionship associated  with  the  adverse  effects 
of  asbestos  exposure  and  may  be  therefore 
a  threshhold  exposure  value  below  which  no 
Increase  In  cancer  would  be  found,  this  ex- 
posure threshhold  Is  not  now  known. 

conclusions    of   lAW 

(1)  The  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  various  claims  pur- 
suant to  28  I7.S.C.  i!1345  and  1331.  As  to 
those  claims  based  up»on  state  law.  the 
Court  exercises  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
the  doctrine  of  pendant  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Reserve's  discharge  Into  the  water  Is 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended  In  1070.  33  U.S.C. 
(1161  et  aeq.  The  violations  involve  both 
Interstate  and  Intrastate  waters  and  are 
subject  to  abatement  pursuant  to  33  UJ3.C. 
{{Iie0(c)(5)  and  (g)(1).  SpeclflcaUy  Re- 
serve's discharge  Is  In  violation  of  water 
quality  standards  referred  to  as  WPC  15 
(a)(4).  (c)(6)  and  (c)(2). 

(3)  Reserve's  discbarge  Into  the  water 
creates  a  common  law  nuisance  In  both  in- 
terstate and  Intrastate  waters  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

(4)  Reserve  has  no  permit  that  sanctions 
its  violations  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended  in  1970. 

(5)  Reserve  has  no  permit  that  sanctions 
lt£  creation  of  a  common  law  nuisance  In  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

(6 1  Reserve's  discharge  Into  the  air  creates 
a  common  law  nuisance  condition  in  the 
ambient  air  in  SUver  Bay  and  the  surround- 
ing communities  and  is  subje-it  to  abate- 
ment. P^lrthermo^e.  the  air  discharge  vio- 
lates Minnesota  Regulations  APC  6,  6  and  17. 

(7)  Industrial  standards  for  asbestos  ex- 
posure do  not  apply  to  environmental  ex- 
posure and  are  therefore  not  applicable  to 
the  facts  in  this  case. 

(8\  In  that  Reserve  is  a  mere  instrumen- 
tality or  agent  of  its  parents  who  have  used 
Reserve  as  a  shle!d  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  Reserve's  illegal 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior,  Armco  and  Re- 
public must  bear  legal  responsibility  for 
Reserve's  actions.  Furthermore,  since  Re- 
serve's profit.''  are  siphoned  off  by  Its  par- 
ents, in  order  to  insure  an  effective  remedy 
if  civil  fines  or  other  monetary  relief  are 
called  for,  the  independent  corporate  entity 
of  Reserve  must  be  disregarded. 

(9)  All  additional  legal  questions  Includ- 
ing the  question  of  civil  fines,  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  water  filtration  systems  in 
Lake  Shore  communities,  alleged  violations 
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of  the  Refuse  Act.  3.3  U.S.C  I  407.  specific 
Wisconsin  criminal  and  civil  statutes  as  well 
as  the  Wisconsin  Public  trust  doctrine,  and 
Reserve's  counterclaims  against  the  State 
of  Minnesota  are  taken  under  advisement 
and  will  be  decided  at  a  later  date  TTie  ques- 
tion as  to  what  part  of  the  potential  fines 
and  penalties  should  be  awarded  to  Reserve 
employees  or  others  who  would  lose  iheir 
Jobs  Is  likewise  held  for  further  argument 
and  consideration. 

MEMOR^NOrM 

It  has  been  clearly  established  in  this 
case  that  Resene's  discharge  creates  a  se- 
rious health  hazard  to  the  people  exposed 
to  it.  The  exact  -'=cop€  of  this  potential  health 
hazard  is  impossible  to  accurately  quantify 
at  this  time.  Significant  Increase  in  diseases 
associated  with  asbestos  exposure  do  not 
develop  until  15  to  20  years  after  the  initial 
exposure  to  the  fibers.  The  state  of  the 
scientific  and  medical  knowledge  available 
In  this  area  Is  in  its  early  stages  and  there 
IS  Insufflcient  Jcnowledge  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  risks 
associated  with  this  exposure.  The  fact  that 
few  fibers  have  been  found  in  the  tissue 
of  certain  deceased  Duluth  residents  may 
indicate  that  the  general  contamlnatlcn  in 
the  communitv  of  Duluth  has  not  yet 
reached  alarmUig  proportions.  Unfor'unately. 
the  real  answer  to  the  problem  will  not  tie 
availab.e  until  «ome  ten  to  twenty  years 
from  this  date  when  the  health  experience 
of  those  exposed  to  the  fibers  emitted  from 
Reserve's  plant  is  reviewed  At  present  the 
Court  is  faced  with  a  situation  where  a 
commercial  industry  is  dally  exposing  thou- 
sands of  people  to  substantial  quantities  of 
a  known  human  carcinogen  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Court  is  not 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  a  sub- 
stance causes  cancer  in  experimental  animals 
where  the  effect  of  humans  is  largely  specula- 
tive. Fibers  identical  and  similar  to  those 
emitted  from  Reserve's  plant  have  been  di- 
rectly associated  with  a  marked  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  cancer  In  humans 

The  Court  has  been  constantly  reminded 
that  a  curtailment  in  the  discharge  may 
result  In  a  severe  economic  blow  to  the 
people  of  Silver  Bay.  Babbtt  and  others  who 
depend  on  Reserve  directly  or  Indirectly  for 
their  livelihood.  Certainly  unemployment  In 
Itself  can  result  In  an  unhealthy  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Court  must 
consider  the  people  downstream  from  the 
discharge.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the 
Court  allow  the  people  of  Duluth  to  be  con- 
tinuously and  indefinitely  exposed  to  a 
known  human  carcinogen  in  order  that  the 
people  in  SUver  Bay  continue  working  at 
their  Jobs. 

Naturally  the  Court  would  like  to  find  a 
middle  groxmd  that  would  satisfy  battx  con- 
siderations. If  an  alternate  method  of  dls- 
poeal  is  available  that  la  economically 
feasible,  could  be  speedUy  Implemented  and 
took  into  consideration  the  health  questions 
Involved,  the  Court  might  be  disposed  to 
fashion  a  remedy  that  would  permit  the 
implementation  of  such  a  system.  However.  If 
there  is  no  alternative  method  avaUahle,  the 
Court  has  no  other  choice  but  to  Immediately 
curtaU  the  discharge  and  stop  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supply  of  those 
downstream  from  the  plant. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
Court  on  February  5,  1974,  took  the  unusual 
step  of  relating  to  the  parties  the  Court's 
view  of  the  evidence  to  date  concerning  the 
public  health  Issue.  The  Court  had  heard  in 
one  form  or  another  from  sutMtantially  all 
of  the  world's  experts  in  the  area.  The  Court 
was  led  to  believe  by  Reserve  that  little  had 
t>e«n  done  In  the  vray  of  devising  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  disposing  of  the  taUtnga  on 
land  and.  In  fact,  that  Reserve  knew  of  no 
feasible  way  to  accomplish  such  as  system 
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At  tbftt  time.  It  wms  Reserve's  poetiire  In  this 
litigation  that  the  only  feasible  alternative 
to  the  present  discharge  was  tb«  creation  of 
a  pipe  system  that  would  carry  the  tailings 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  If,  In  fact,  the 
deep  pipe  system  was  unacceptable,  the  Court 
was  led  to  believe  that  Reeerve  had  no 
alternative  method  for  disposing  of  the  tail- 
ings. Hence  the  Court  found  It  essential  that 
Reserve's  attention  be  foctiaed  directly  on 
the  problem  and  a  possible  on  land  disposal 
alternative  be  developed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Court  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
hearing  a  motion  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  a  f>ermanent  injunction.  The 
reluctance  of  the  Court  to  make  a  formal 
ruling  on  the  temporary  restraining  order  at 
an  early  time  was  done  out  of  caution  with 
the  anticipation  of  hearing  from  more  of  the 
worlds  experts.  It  was  after  hearing  all  of 
this  evidence  that  the  Court  gave  its  tenta- 
tive findings  on  the  health  issue  with  the 
caveat  that  further  evidence  would  be  taken. 
The  statement  was  made  with  a  view  toward 
giving  Reserve  an  Impetus  to  start  resolving 
its  problem  and  to  give  Duluth  and  the 
Lake  Shore  communities  time  to  seek  clean 
water.  It  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  In 
either  Instance. 

As  It  turned  out,  after  days  of  testimony 
on  the  underwater  disposal  alternative  pro- 
posed by  Reserve.  It  became  clear  to  the 
Court  that  this  alternative  In  no  way 
lessened  the  public  health  threat  and  possibly 
created  additional  problems  relating  to 
public  health.  The  Court's  findings  In  this 
regard  turned  out  to  be  superfluous  In  that 
later  testimony  by  representatives  of  Armco, 
half  owner  of  Reserve,  Indicated  that  Armco 
had  long  sLoce  disregarded  this  underwater 
disposal  system  on  the  basis  of  engineering 
Infeaslblllty  alone,  without  any  regard  to  its 
effect  on  the  lake  or  public  health.  Upon 
further  Inquiry  to  officers  of  Armco  and  Re- 
public, who  also  serve  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Reserve,  it  appeared  that  several  plans 
had  been  developed  dealing  with  the  possi- 
bility of  on  land  disposal.  Although  these 
plans  had  been  asked  f*-"-  by  plaintiffs  by  way 
of  Interogatorlee  and  by  the  Court  by  direct 
order,  they  were  not  produced  nor  mentioned 
until  the  representatives  of  Armco  and 
Republic  were  deposed  on  Bdarcb  1,  1974. 

The  Court  Is  apprised  that  defendants  fail- 
ure to  produce  these  plans  for  on  land  dis- 
posal will  be  the  subject  matter  for  motions 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  collect  costs  Involved  In 
the  litigation  so  this  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
at  that  time.  The  Court  has  stated  on  the 
record  and  will  repeat  here  that  Reserve's 
Insistence  on  advocating  the  tinderwater  dis- 
posal system  which  had  been  deemed  Infeasl- 
ble  by  one  of  its  owners  and  the  failure  to 
timely  produce  the  documents  dealing  with 
possible  on  land  disposal  systems  has  sub- 
stantially delayed  the  outcome  of  this  liti- 
gation In  situation  where  a  speedy  resolution 
Is  essential. 

The  Court  refers  to  this  history  In  the 
case  only  to  point  out  that  since  February  5 
defendants  were  Informed  that  the  present 
method  of  discharge  would  stop  and  that  If 
they  choee  to  keep  Reserve  In  operation  they 
had  to  come  up  with  an  on  land  disposal  al- 
ternative that  would  satisfy  the  health 
problems  created  by  the  present  discharge 
in  the  air  and  water.  It  was  the  Court's  fer- 
vent wish  that  the  health  hazard  could  be 
abated  without  the  economic  problems  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  people  in  the 
North  Shore  communities  if  Reserve  In  fact 
closed  down  permanently.  The  documents  of 
Reserve's  parent  companies  indicate  that 
they  have  known  for  some  time  that  they 
would  have  to  make  modifications  In  their 
discharge.  Judge  Eckman  In  December  of 
1970  came  to  this  same  conclusion.  In  Re- 
serve Mining  Company  v.  Minnesota  Pollu- 
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tion  Control  Agency,  Sixth  Judicial  District 
of  Minnesota  he  stated : 

"In  view  thereof  the  Court  Sinds  that  the 
continuance  of  the  present  method  of  dis- 
charge for  any  substantial  period  of  time, 
and  particularly  for  the  next  forty-year  ex- 
pected life  span  of  Reserve's  operations,  is 
Intolerable  and  that  substantial  modifica- 
tions must  be  put  into  effect."  Even  when 
faced  with  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  their 
discharge  creates  a  substantial  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  people  exposed  to  it,  defend- 
ants are  reluctant  to  curtail  their  discharge 
until  the  latest  possible  moment,  presumably 
In  order  to  prolong  the  profitability  of  the 
present  discharge. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  days  ago  that  there 
was  any  Indication  to  this  Court  that  Reserve 
had  a  feasible  plan  for  the  disposal  of  taco- 
nlte  tailings  on  land.  The  testimony  In  the 
case  by  Reserve  and  representations  by  Re- 
serve's counsel  Indicated  that  they  not  only 
had  no  such  plan  but  that  the  engineering 
problems  of  such  a  system  were  Insurmount- 
able. The  plaintiffs,  on  the  other  hand,  intro- 
duced testimony  Indicating  that  on  land 
disposal  Is  feasible. 

Reserve  took  Issue  with  thla  testimony 
even  after  the  major  engineering  problems 
were  solved  and  maintained  that  It  would 
simply  be  too  expensive  to  change  their 
method  of  disposal  to  on  land. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  indicates  that 
the  dally  profit  in  the  operation  at  Reserve 
Is  m  the  neighborhood  of  860.000.00  per  day. 
Each  year  that  the  plant  remains  In  opera- 
tion there  Is  a  90  per  cent  return  on  owners' 
equity.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  Armco 
and  Republic  Initially  Invested  In  Reserve, 
they  get  back  ninety  cents  each  year  the 
plant   remains   in   operation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  companies  could 
not  afford  to  make  modifications.  The  testi- 
mony adduced  at  trial  was  to  the  effect  that 
(with  product  Improvement)  Reserve,  Re- 
public and  Armco  could  afford  at  the  very 
least  a  $180,000,000  to  $200,000,000  capital 
outlay  with  reasonably  associated  operating 
costs  without  substantially  changing  their 
economic  situation  as  to  profitability,  Intra- 
Industry  position.  Interest  coverage,  bond 
rating,  etc.  This  figure  should  come  as  no 
shock  to  the  defendant.  Their  own  docu- 
ments, recently  discovered,  support  this  fact. 
In  this  area  It  should  be  noted  that  any  re- 
duction In  the  royalty  rate  paid  by  Reserve 
or  the  interest  rate,  by  such  devices  as  rev- 
enue bonds  or  Industrial  bonds,  would 
make  even  larger  capital  outlays,  with  accom- 
panying operating  expenses,  possible.  The  de- 
fendants deny  that  they  have  made  any 
oivertures  towards  the  Mesabl  Trust  with  re- 
spect to  a  possible  adjustment  of  the  royalty 
rate  and  that  no  such  overtures  are  con- 
templated. Therefore  this  Court's  finding  as 
to  the  financial  ability  of  Reserve,  Armco 
and  Republic  to  abate  the  discharge  Is  made 
without  reference  to  any  reduction  in  the 
royalties.  Thla  Is  not  an  occasion  that  calls 
for  massive  public  aid  to  a  dying  Industrv. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  either  state  or  fed- 
eral  assistance  is  needed  by  the  defendant 
to  make  this  Investment.  The  protestations 
by  Reserve  that  It  cannot  do  It  alone  must 
be  put  in  the  same  class  of  assertions  as  the 
one  that  the  "deep  pipe"  plan  was  the  only 
possible  alternative  method  of  tailings  dl»- 
]?osal.  The  evidence  Is  clear  that  Republic 
and  Armco  are  two  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  this  country.  They  are  prosperous 
now  and  would  remain  prosperous  even  after 
the  necessary  alterations  are  made.  Defen- 
dants have  had  the  means  to  Implement  a 
feasible,  economical  alternative.  It  was  their 
choice  whether  they  would  make  the  m- 
vestment  or  abandon  their  employees  and 
the  State  of  Mitmesota. 
It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that  the 
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state  of  Minnesota  Is  here  In  the  posture  of 
asking  the  Court  for  fines  and  penalties  aa 
well  as  injunctive  relief.  Reserve  on  the  other 
hand  still  has  outstanding  counterclaims 
against  the  state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in- 
appropriate and  premature  for  this  govern- 
mental  unit  to  sutMldlze  the  company  before 
these  matters  are  decided  by  the  Court. 

Today,  April  30,  1974.  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  both  Armco  and  Republic  have 
testified  that  they  are  unwilling  to  abate 
the  discharge  and  bring  their  operation  into 
compliance  with  applicable  Minnesota  regu- 
lations in  an  acceptable  manner.  They  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  an  on  land  disposal  site 
In  the  Palisades  Creek  area  adjacent  to  the 
Silver  Bay  plant.  Although  this  particular 
plan  was  in  existence  for  several  years  it  was 
not  brought  forward  until  the  latest  stages 
of  thla  proceeding.  The  plan,  which  has  bean 
rejected  by  the  plaintiffs  because  it  is  not 
environmentally  sound.  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able  to  the  Court  because  of  the  conditions 
imposed  with  it.  In  the  first  place  Imple- 
mentation of  the  proposal  falls  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  amphibole  fibers  into  the  air.  Sec- 
ondly, the  plan  contemplates  that  the  dis- 
charge into  the  water  will  continue  for  five 
more  years.  In  light  of  the  very  real  threat 
to  public  health  caused  by  the  existing  dis- 
charge, this  time  period  for  abatement  la 
totally  unacceptable.  Third,  It  la  suggested 
that  the  Court  order  all  appropriate  state 
and  federal  agencies  to  grant  permits  that 
would  Immunize  Reserve's  operations  from 
ever  complying  with  future  environmental 
regulations  as  they  might  be  promulgated. 
The  Court  seriously  doubts  that  It  has  the 
power  for  such  an  order,  and  states  flatly 
that  If  it  had  the  power  It  would  not  grant 
such  an  order.  Reserve  in  this  caae  has 
argued  that  certain  state  and  federal  permits 
granted  years  ago  sanctions  their  non-com- 
pliance with  existing  regulations  and  should 
preclude  the  Court  from  abating  the  dis- 
charge of  human  carcinogens  into  the  air 
and  water.  Such  a  clidm  la  prei>osterou8  and 
the  Court  will  have  no  p^rt  In  perpetuating 
such  claims.  The  proposal  is  further  condi- 
tioned on  obtaining  compensation  from  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  The  Court 
has  previously  discussed  the  lack  of  necessity 
for  such  a  subsidy  and  finds  the  suggestion 
absurd.  Finally,  the  proposal  was  conditioned 
upon  favorable  findings  by  the  Court  as  to 
the  public  health  Issues.  The  Court  finds  this 
condition  to  be  shocking  and  unbecoming 
In  a  court  of  law.  To  suggest  that  this  or 
any  other  court  would  make  a  finding  of  fact 
without  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  evldenos 
Is  to  ask  that  Judge  to  violate  the  oath  of  his 
office  and  to  disregard  the  responsibility  that 
he  has  not  only  to  the  people  but  also  to 
himself. 

Defendants  have  the  economic  and  engi- 
neering capability  to  carry  out  an  on  land 
disposal  system  that  satisfies  the  health  and 
environmental  conalderatlona  raised.  For  rea- 
sons unknown  to  this  Court  they  have  chosen 
not  to  implement  such  a  plan. 

In  essence  they  have  decided  to  continue 
exposing  thousands  dally  to  a  substantial 
health  risk  In  order  to  maintain  the  current 
profitability  of  the  present  (^>eratlon  and 
delay  the  capital  outlay  (with  Its  ooa- 
commltant  profit)  needed  to  Institute  mod- 
ifications. The  Court  has  no  other  alternative 
but  to  order  an  immediate  halt  to  the  dis- 
charge which  threatens  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands. In  that  defendants  have  no  plan  to 
make  the  necessary  modifications,  there  M 
no  reason  to  delay  any  further  the  Issoanoa 
of  the  Injunction. 

tip  imtil  the  time  of  writing  this  opinion 
the  Court  has  sought  to  exhaust  every  possi- 
bility In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  that 
would  alleviate  the  health  threat  wlthotrt 
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a  disruption  of  operations  at  Silver  Bay.' 
Pihoed  with  the  defendants'  Intranslglence, 
(TMi  in  the  light  of  the  public  health  prob- 
Isoi,  the  Court  must  order  an  immediate 
curtailment  of  the  discharge. 

Therefore,  it  ia  ordered: 

(1)  lliat  the  discharge  from  the  Reserve 
Iflning  Company  into  Lake  Superior  be  en- 
joined as  ot  12:01  AM..  AprU  21.  1974. 

(3)  That  the  discharge  of  amphibole  fibers 
from  the  Reserve  Mining  Company  Into  the 
ftir  be  enjoined  as  of  12:01  AJtI..  AprU  21, 
1974  until  such  time  as  defendants  prove  to 
the  Court  that  they  are  In  compliance  with 
all  applicable  Minnesota  Regulations  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  APC  17. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  American  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  the  signing  of  a  truce 
designed  to  bring  peace,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  has  not  ended.  Charles  J.  V. 
Murphy  is  a  journalist  who  has  traveled 
widely  in  Asia.  He  has  specialized  in  i>o- 
litical  and  strategic  matters.  Mr.  Murphy 
wrote  a  perceptive  article  on  the  situa- 
tion entitled,  "The  Shocking  Sabotage  of 
the  Vietnam  Truce,"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1975  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.  I  highly  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Thx  Shocking  Sabotage  of  the  Vietnam 

Teuce 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

South  Vietnam,  early  1974;  automatic- 
weapons  fire  rips  through  the  night  as  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  backed  by  Sovlet-buUt 
T-64  tanks,  overrun  an  army  outpost  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  a 
Village  chief  is  led  Into  the  town  square  afid 
assassinated  by  a  communist  terror  squad. 
Just  outside  Saigon,  well -trained  North  Viet- 
namese sappers  fiee  into  the  jungle  as  their 
explosive  charges  trigger  an  ammunition 
dimip  into  an  awesome  eruption  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

On  the  cease-fire  record  to  date.  It  Is  de- 
prsssingly  plain  that  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains, as  it  has  been  for  nearly  two  decades, 
an  arena  of  vicious  combat  In  communism's 
Implacable  effort  to  achieve  hegemony  in 
Southeast  Asia.  After  a  year  of  the  bloodiest 
truce  in  history,  these  are  the  gruesome 
statistics: 


>In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  health  risk, 
the  Court  ordered  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  provide  potable  water  to  the  af- 
fected communities.  This,  however,  Is  only 
a  temporary  stop-gap  solution.  In  the  first 
place.  It  does  nothing  to  lessen  the  air  pollu- 
tion problems  and  Is  an  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer over  the  long  run  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  discharge  Into  the  water.  It 
Is  possible  that  water  filters  can  be  InataUed 
which  would  have  some  degree  of  success  at 
reducing  the  number  of  amphibole  fibers 
Ingested,  but  actual  installation  of  these 
Alters  Is  numths  away  and  their  effective- 
ness Is  uncertain.  The  only  real  answer  to 
the  problem  U  curtailment  of  the  dlscharg«. 
This  would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
»lr  pollution  problem  and  result  In  a  tenfold 
<l«crease  in  the  fiber  concentrations  In  the 
Duluth  water  supply  within  a  two  month 
P«rIod. 
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More  than  12,000  South  Vietnamese  village 
and  hamlet  chiefs,  policemen,  schoolteachers 
and  civil  servants  have  been  murdered, 
wounded  or  kidnaped  by  communist  terror 
teanis. 

Thousands  of  clashes  have  occurred  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops,  with  more 
than  a  dozen  full-scale  battles  Involving 
tanks  and  heavy  artillery. 

Thirteen  thousand  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers have  been  killed  and  50,000  wounded 
North  Vietnamese  casualties  over  the  period 
may  be  twice  as  great. 

Today,  even  those  American  and  foreign 
observers  who  once  refused  to  believe  that 
the  Paris  cease-fire  wovildn't  work  now  so- 
berly admit  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section 
of  the  agreement  that  has  not  been  fiagrantly 
violated.  Consider  the  main  points: 

TROOP   BUILD-UP 

Article  7  of  the  Parts  agreement  prohibits 
the  communist  forces  In  place  at  the  time 
of  the  cease-fire  from  strengthening  them- 
selves by  Introducing  fresh  "troops,  mUl- 
tary  advisers  and  military  personnel"  except 
for  purpose  of  rotation  or  replacement.  The 
expectation  on  the  Americans  side  was  that 
If  the  truce  lasted  the  forces  on  both  sides 
would  be  progressively  drawn  down.  Instead, 
as  U.S.  troops  departed,  some  75,000  fresh 
communist  conscripts  entered  the  battle 
zones  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
cease-fire.  Only  a  handful  of  sick  and 
wounded  were  withdrawn,  and  perhap>s  25.- 
000  to  30,000  more  were  lost  in  battle.  The 
net  result  has  been  to  raise  the  combat 
strength  of  the  communist  forces  inside 
South  Vietnam  by  40,000  to  60,000  troops. 

WEAPONS   REPLENISHMENT 

The  same  Article  7  limits  both  sides  to  the 
periodic  replenishment  ot  weapons  and  other 
fighting  gear  and  materiel  destroyed,  dam- 
aged or  worn  out,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
"piece  for  piece,  of  the  same  charactertstics 
and  properties."  In  blatant  disregard  of  this 
constraint,  the  communists  have  tripled  their 
armored  forces  by  sending  from  360  to  400 
new  Soviet  and  Chinese  medium  tanks  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  as  many  as  350  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery  (twice  as  many  as  they  had 
when  the  cease-flre  went  into  effect) .  These 
heavy  weapons  Include  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  130-mm.  guns — extremely  accurate, 
highly  reliable  field  pieces  that  far  outshoot 
the  U.S.  105-nim,  and  155-nim.  cannon  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  side.  (In  contrast,  the 
Saigon  government  has  been  replacing  sup- 
plies at  less  than  the  "piece  for  piece"  rate, 
and  all  foreign  troops  have  left  South  Viet- 
nam.) 

In  the  past,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
(ARVN)  relied  heavily  on  VS.  air  support  to 
negate  the  communist  big  guns.  Now  the  n.S. 
aircraft  are  gone,  and  there  are  grave  doubts 
whether  ARVN's  own  Jets  can  restore  the  bal- 
ance In  the  battle  equation — especially  In  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam where  the  communists  now  have  heavy 
anti-aircraft  gxins  and  even  some  surface-to- 
air  missiles. 

REStrPPLT    ROTTTES 

Because  the  1973  cease-fire  agreement  fixed 
communist  forces  In  the  poaltiona  they  then 
occupied,  scattered  In  pockets  down  the  en- 
tire length  of  South  Vietnam,  resupply  has 
been  for  them  a  major  burden.  To  prevent 
them  from  simply  transforming  the  demili- 
tarized zone  (DMZ)  Into  a  handy  transmis- 
sion belt  for  war  gear.  Article  16(b)  of  the 
Paris  agreement  required  that  communist 
equipment  and  supplies  be  moved  south  only 
through  predetermined  points  of  entry. 

The  communists  have  totally  Ignored  this 
understanding.  A  dozen  usable  roads  have 
been  bulldozed  through  the  wooded  hills  of 
the  DMZ,  and  columns  of  troops  and  long 
truck  convoys  make  regular  use  of  them, 
mostly  in  support  of  a  massive  communist 
buUdup  of  Infantry  and  armor  in  the  north- 
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ernmost  provinces  of  South  Vietnam,  pos- 
sibly for  another  fierce  assault  against  the 
old  imperial  capital  of  Hue  One  of  the  best 
roads  has  become  the  departure  point  for  an 
ambitious  new  north-south  route  Inside 
South  Vietnam  which  parallels  the  famous 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  network  for  300  mUes 
When  finished,  the  aU-weather  road  will  pro- 
vide the  communists  with  a  second  major 
supply  corridor  all  the  way  to  the  Jungle 
strongholds  near  Cambodia,  within  a  days 
march  of  Saigon. 

EXFLOrriNC    CAMBODIA     AND     LAOS 

Under  Article  20  of  the  Paris  agreement. 
Hanoi  promised  to  withdraw  l-s  forces  from 
both  Cambodia  and  Laos:  to  refrain  from 
starting  up  or  supporting  any  new  mllltarv 
adventures  in  either  countrv:  and  to  give  up 
the  sanctuaries  there  that  have  ion?  served 
as  bases  for  operations  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  government 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  tinabashedly 
broken  all  three  stlpiUaUons.  sending  men 
and  suppUes  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trafl 
through  Laos  and  Cam'bodia  without  inter- 
ruption. Some  of  these  reinforcements  have 
already  gone  into  combat — In  the  struggles 
for  control  of  the  Central  Highland  road  svs- 
tem,  the  Cambodian  approaches  toward  Sai- 
gon, and  the  rice  paddles  of  the  Western 
Mekong  Valley. 

PaiSONEX    INrOHMATION 

Articles  7  and  8  of  the  Paris  agreement 
require  both  sides  to  cooperate  in  obtaining 
all  possible  information  about  missing  civil- 
ian and  mUitary  personnel.  Although  more 
than  1300  Americans  are  stiu  unaccounted 
for,  all  attempts  to  obtain  communist  assist- 
ance In  confirming  the  death  of  these  mea 
and  bringing  their  remains  back  to  the 
United  States  have  been  blocked.  By  wran- 
gling over  procedural  details.  North  Viet- 
nam has  circumvented  requests  to  allow  any 
outsiders,  including  the  International  Red 
Cross,  to  make  on-site  inspections  either  ir. 
the  North  or  in  communist -controlled  areas 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  This  Is  particu- 
larly cruel  for  numerous  families  who  must 
live  in  a  state  of  agonizing  doubt,  not  know- 
ing for  sure  whether  their  loved  ones  have 
pertshed. 

SABOTAGING    TKUCE    INSPECTION 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  reduced  to 
near  futility  the  functions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Control  and  Super- 
vision (ICCS) .  At  the  start  of  the  truce,  four 
oountrtes  (Poland,  Hungary  Canada  and 
Indonesia)  assumed  responaibUity  for  po- 
licing the  cease-fire  and  investigating  the 
communist  claims  that  they  had  stopped  the 
Infiltration  of  troops  and  weapons  Into  the 
South.  Under  the  Paris  agreement,  the  com- 
munists are  legally  bound  to  allow  the  com- 
mission teams  to  be  positioned  In  pre- 
determined sites,  and  to  accord  the  inspec- 
tors all  reasonable  freedom  of  movement, 
assistance  and  courtesy.  It  has  not  worked 
out  that  way. 

Communist  gunners  have  shot  down  one 
of  the  commission's  helicopters,  wniTig  au 
aboard,  and  fired  upon  others.  Two  Canadian 
officers  were  seized,  roughly  handled,  and 
held  incommunicado  for  18  days.  So  far,  the 
truce  force  has  taken  up  residence  In  but 
one  of  the  five  localities  that  the  communists 
agreed  to  open  up  for  observation. 

Moreover,  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  mem- 
bers have  behaved  like  the  loyal  conomunlsts 
they  are — opposing,  obstructing,  filibuster- 
ing and  In  diverse  ways  defeating  every  at- 
tempt by  the  commission  to  expoee  what  U 
really  going  on.  Last  July,  after  Canadian 
members  had  protested  the  "massive"  and 
"unrelatlng"  Infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  across  the  border,  Canada 
withdrew  ita  delegation  in  disgust.  The  only 
serious  violations  it  had  found  during  Its 
tenure  were  committed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. (In  fact,  Saigon  has  cooperated  fully 
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with  the  ICCS.  abiding  by  the  troop  uid  n- 
supply  provisions  of  the  Paris  agreement  to 
what — given  the  slttiatlon — must  be  consid- 
ered an  extraordinary  extent.)  The  Iranians 
have  taJcen  the  place  of  the  Canadians,  but 
the  obstructionism  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Poles  has  worsened.  In  truth,  the  ICCS  Is  all 
but  dead. 

ALL-Otrr   WAS  AHZAOr 

There  is  no  debate  among  Intelligence 
analysts  about  the  renewed  capacity  ot  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  launch  yet  another  full- 
scale  offensive,  should  such  be  Hanoi's  Inten- 
tion. Will  It  happen? 

President  Thleu  and  his  senior  generals  are 
by-and-large  convinced  that  recent  Intense 
and  oostly  preparation  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
presage  an  Imminent  return  by  the  com- 
munists to  an  all-out  offensive.  Oeneral  Olap 
launched  the  1073  offensive  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  ARVN  could  be  ground 
down  to  helplessness  as  VS.  Infantrj-  drew 
bark  Into  reserve  position.  Now  the  fear  In 
Saigon  Ls  that  the  absence  of  both  American 
air  and  ground  forces  may  tempt  the  Hanoi 
strategists  into  yet  another  try  for  a  knock- 
out blow — all  the  more  so  because  of  the  un- 
expected decline  of  President  Nixon's  prestige 
and  Influence. 

At  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Saigon,  and  In  the 
Intelligence  community  In  Washington,  the 
prevailing  view  Is  somewhat  more  sanguine. 
This  hopefulness  derives  In  some  degree  from 
a  widely  based  Judgment  that  neither  Peking 
nor  Moscow,  for  all  their  incessant  Jockeying 
for  political  and  strategic  advantage  In  Asia. 
is  disposed  at  this  juncture  to  arouse  Ameri- 
can sensibilities  on  the  Issue  of  South  Viet- 
nam's continued  survival.  An  equally  Unpor- 
tajit  factor  for  optimism  has  been  the  stout 
behavior  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  under  fire. 

In  the  ascending  sequence  of  battles  since 
the  start  of  the  cease-fire,  the  AKVN  has 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  It  wUl  stand 
and  fight.  Thus  there  has  been  no  significant 
loss  of  territory  or  seeping  of  population 
into  communist  hamlets,  and  no  discernible 
eroelon  of  the  government's  authority.  In- 
stead, the  central  government  In  Saigon  has 
come  Into  effective  control  of  all  but  five 
percent  of  the  population. 

Finally,  Thleu  hlmaelf  has  emerged  from 
the  cease-fire  testing  period  as  a  strong 
leader.  He  has  been  the  driving  fckrce  In 
assembling  the  generally  competent  admin- 
istrative elemenu  which  now  permeate  the 
countryside  and  have  all  but  shut  off  the 
Delta's  rice  dellverlee  to  the  communists. 
Given  his  expanding  performance,  and  the 
now  estabUshed  battle  competence  of  abvit, 
many  U,8.  obeerver*  are  persuaded  that  the 
ocMQununlsta  will  stop  short  this  jtmr  of  an- 
other all-out  assault  They  see  Oiap  limit- 
ing hlmaelf  to  a  creeping,  tentative  cam- 
paign, the  purpoee  of  which  will  be  to  probe, 
teet,  deplete  and  wear  down  the  Sontb  Vlet- 
namem  resolve  and  resources,  as  prelude  to 
a  climactic  blow  to  be  struck  when  drcum- 
Btances  are  more  favorable. 

Thleu  is  acutely  aware  of  the  situation. 
and  of  the  pressure  upon  blm.  And  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  sensitive  to  ttie  m»«mng 
of  a  free  Vietnam  also  feel  preaeure.  As 
Graham  £<artln,  our  ezperlenoed  ambaMa- 
dor  to  Saigon,  recently  put  it:  "The  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  is  finally  functioning  on  its 
own.  It  will  go  on  to  become  a  vigorous, 
self-supporting  aiul  friendly  society  If  we 
Americans  only  have  the  good  sansc  to  con- 
tinue to  give  It  the  econocnlc  and  material 
support  we   have  promlaed." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENERGY:    THE  CRISIS  THAT  WAS; 
JIM       WECHSLER;       PERCEPTIVE 

COMMENTS 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NTW    HAKPSmRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  the  energy  crisis  was 
the  subject  of  deep  concern.  At  the  time, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  expressed  the 
view  that  as  inconvenient  as  It  was,  the 
crisis  might  serve  to  wake  up  the  country 
to  the  need  to  conserve  resources.  I  also 
expressed  the  view  that  we  had  become 
a  Nation  of  wststrels  and  that  this  was 
an  extremely  .serious  long-term  problem. 
I  am  inserting  after  these  brief  re- 
marks an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Granite  State  Gazette /Mascoma  Week 
expressing  ver>-  perceptive  thoughts 
along  these  lines.  One  can  hope  that  Jim 
Wechsler  Ls  wrong  in  obsening  that 
people  may  not  have  learned  the  lesson, 
but  only  time  will  tell. 

Jim  Wechsler's  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial follow^: 

Energy:   The  Crisis  Th.\t  Was 
(By  Jim  Wechsler) 
Remember  the  crisis  about  a  year  ago  over 
meat    prices?     Remember    the    housewives' 
"beef  boycott"?  Not,  too  well,  do  you  now? 
The  American  consumer  has  been  proven 
to  have  a  short  attention  span  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis  Is  Just  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  hacldents  that  would  tend  to  prove  the 
theory. 

Six  months  ago,  it  was  crisis  Don't  be  fuel- 
Ish.  Drive  at  50.  Will  there  be  gasoline  ra- 
tioning? We'd  better  get  a  wood  burning 
stove  in  case  we  run  out  of  heating  oil. 
Today,  much  of  It  Is  forgotten 
True,  we  gripe  when  the  electric  bills  come 
out — although  the  longer  daylight  hours  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  bills'  totals  and  thus 
the  amount  of  griping;  sure,  once  In  a  while 
when  our  favorite  gas  station  is  out,  or  we 
reallce  that  we  Just  paid  S6  to  60  cents  for  a 
gallon,  we  gripe. 

But  It  appears  that  not  too  much  of  the 
lesson  we  learned  last  fall  and  winter  Is  stick- 
ing. And  it's  a  shame,  too. 

Many  people  seriously  concerned  about 
this  nation's  energy  crisis  and  the  Impending 
long-range  shortages  thought  that  last  win- 
ter's "crtsls"  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  as  a  nation.  It  might,  they 
reasoned,  bring  us  to  our  senses  while  there 
was  still  time  to  do  something  to  conserve 
on  energy  sources.  Reaction  to  the  mlnl- 
crlsls  might,  they  hoped,  lead  to  long-term 
solutions. 

It  sounds  good,  but  we  doubt  it. 
A  case  In  point  occurred  last  weekend  and 
brought  home  that  unfortunate  message,  as, 
for  the  first  time  In  several  months,  this 
editor  went  on  something  resembling  a 
trip — a  drive  to  Connecticut. 

It's  about  240  miles  each  way  and — we  ad- 
mit as  much  out  of  curiosity  as  anything 
•1»«— we  did  what  we'vs  been  told  should  be 
done. 

Our  car's  engine  had  been  recently  tuned 
up.  And  we  stayed  within  the  recommended 
speed  limits. 

The  return  trip  Bimday  of  340  miles  took 
us  about  20  minutes  longer  than  It  used  to, 
because  our  speed  stayed  generally  in  tbs  50 
to  59  range,  instead  of  the  pre-crlals  00  to 
70  at  which  we  need  to  cruise  1-91. 

There  were  several  Interesting  results.  First 
of  all  something  must  have  been  working. 


Where  we  used  to  average  about  18  to  15 
miles  a  gallon  on  that  same  trip,  we  got  • 
shade  less  than  19  miles  a  gallon  Sundsy 
and  pulled  Into  Lebanon  with  better  than  s 
quarter  of  a  tank  of  gas  left.  (We  used  to 
either  have  to  stop  for  gas,  or  coast  home  on 
the  fiunes  and  a  prayer.) 

But,  cruising  along  at  53-64-^  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  while  away  the  time,  we  kept 
track  of  cars — and,  in  the  70  mile  stretch 
of  I-ei  from  the  Massachusetts  border  to 
■White  River  Junction,  we  passed  Ju«t  three 
vehicles — two  of  them  ancient  farm  trucks 
wheezing  their  last,  we're  afraid.  In  thst 
same  stretch,  more  than  60  vehicles  pa«ed 
us — and  half  of  them  were  pushing  70,  to  be 
charitable. 

Where,  oh,  where,  are  those  "Drive  50 
Ddn't  Be  Puellsh  "  ideas? 

It  reinforced  our  theory  and  worry  about 
the  short  memories  some  people  have,  of 
how  we  had  a  fuel  shortage  last  summer  even 
before  the  Arabs  turned  off  the  spigot. 

The  experts'  fears  have  been  stilled.  Gss 
la  once  again  reasonably  plentiful,  albeit  at 
premium  in  price.  The  fact  that  April  and 
May  should  be  the  two  best  months  for  It 
goes  right  by  the  public.  (The  reasoning  Is 
that  there's  more  gas  being  produced  since 
less  crude  oil  is  needed  for  home  heating  now. 
yet  there  Isn't  yet  the  summer  vacation  de- 
mand.) 

And  so.  sadly,  it  appears  that  the  same 
people  who  learned  the  hard  way  lact  Jail, 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  the  hard  way  all 
over  again  this  summer  and  fall. 

And.  whatever  did  happen  to  that  beef 
boycott? 


NEW  DISTRICT  COURT  CHIEF 
FEISTY,  BUT  PAIR 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP    IIAIKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  of  May  5,  1974, 
aii  article  appeared  about  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Ross,  recently  appointed  chief  dis- 
trict court  judge  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Judge  Ross,  a  personal  friend,  is  not  only 
an  outstanding  attorney,  but  also  a  very 
fine  Judge,  as  I  believe  this  article  will 
illustrate.  Judge  Ross  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  my  State's  most  colorful 
and  outspoken  magistrates;  but  one  who 
is  eminently  fair  to  all  those  who  ap- 
pear before  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  Maine's  out- 
standing public  servants. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Distxict  Coubt  Cmxy  Fsibtt,  Fah 
(By  Lynn  LUJehcHm) 

The  sobered  culprit  of  a  drunk  drivlBg 
arrest  stands  In  the  dock. 

The  judge  turns  to  the  trooper  who  li 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  state  and  asks  the 
results  of  the  blood  test. 

"Point  two  zero,  your  honor." 

That's  not  blood,"  Judge  RAlph  Ross  ex- 
plodes, "that's  a  bloody  Maryl" 

Judge  Ross,  elevated  to  chief  District  Coari 
judge  a  month  ago,  wlU  stUl  be  "slUlng"— 
I.e..  presiding — in  his  o«'n  inimitable  style  In 
Maine's  83  district  courts  scattered  over  Its 
16  counties  "at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  tlQW,' 
he  believes. 
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BappUy  for  the  public  at  large,  though  not 
tlways  for  the  man  in  the  dock,  Roes'  eleva- 
tion to  chief  Judge  aiul  his  new  load  of  ad- 
ministrative duties  will  not  deter  him  from 
Ills  one-man  crusade  to  rid  Maine  roads  of 
drunk  drivers,  slow  down  speeders  and  read 
tbe  riot  act  to  kids  who  have  gone  astray  on 
pot. 

One  of  Maine's  most  colorful  and  out- 
tpoken  Judges,  Ross  on  the  bench  gives  the 
impression  of  being  pugnacious,  tenacious, 
feisty  but  fair.  Ha  onoe  suspended  the  drlv- 
log  license  of  his  own  dstighter,  then  18, 
yt\jtn  she  appeared  In  his  court  on  a  stop 
iign  violation.  His  sentences  are  apt  to  be 
heavUy  larded  with  Sbaksspearlan  quota- 
tions and  Biblical  exhortations.  Anyone  who 
hu  faced  the  wrath  of  Roas  In  the  dock  does 
not  soon  forget  his  peppery  salvos. 

"The  law  says  one  point  zero  is  enough." 
be  recently  told  a  Portland  woman  who  haid 
s  breath  test  showing  two  point  zero.  "This 
is  slightly  more  than  driving  under  the  In- 
fluence. You  had  twice  as  much.  You  were 
half  embalmed."  Ross  then  ran  up  the  slid- 
ing scale  of  fines — the  more  Inebriated,  the 
heavier  the  fine — winding  up,  "Over  3.6  you 
don't  pay  a  fine.  You're  dead!" 

Ross'  frequent  allusions  to  the  "Sharps 
HUton  next  door" — the  county  Jail  super- 
Ttsed  by  Sheriff  Charles  Sharpe — seem  to  be 
more  of  an  oral  deterrent  than  a  concrete 
threat.  It  may  be,  as  a  fellow  Judge  puts  It, 
•Ross'  bark  Is  worse  than  his  bite." 

Boss'  own  belief  Is  that  long  sentences  ac- 
complish little.  He  puts  It  In  the  form  of  an 
snalogy:  "If  a  man  goes  to  church  every  Sun- 
day and  listens  to  the  minister,  the  priest  or 
the  rabbi  and  learns  nothing  the  first  10  min- 
utes, he  won't  learn  anything  the  next  50." 

Partlctdarly  In  the  case  of  young  people, 
Ross  Is  a  strong  believer  in  rehabilitation  and 
•the  county  Jail  Is  not  the  place  for  rehabUi- 
tstion.  Of  course,  you  have  a  continuous  re- 
peater—he's  done  30  days,  he's  done  60  days, 
hs'g  back.  I  say  let's  try  six  months.  .  ." 

The  crimes  and  misdemeanors  handled  by 
the  Maine  district  courts  we  punishable  by 
lines  up  to  $1,000  and  Jail  sentences  of  11 
months  or  less. 

The  180,000  to  185,000  cases  that  Ross  and 
his  19  District  Court  Judges  will  handle  this 
fiscal  year  are  the  smaU  fry  caught  In  the 
tolls  of  the  law — the  speeders,  red  light  run- 
nen,  unregistered  and  unlicensed  drivers,  the 
rock  hurlers,  pot  smokers  and  shoplifters. 

Boss  feels  he  can  move  60  simple  traffic 
esses  through  m  an  hour,  through  he  fre- 
qnenUy  has  to  hear  feeble  excuses  such  as 
"the  wind  blew  off  my  Inspection  sticker," 
or  T  waant  driving  without  a  license,  I  was 
Just  driving  under  suspension," 

"What  you  need,"  Ross  says  In  exasperation 
to  the  latter,  "is  a  license  to  drive  without  a 
license." 

However,  most  offenders  In  district  court, 
confronted  by  the  evidence,  usually  brought 
by  a  state  trooper  or  police  officer,  plead 
pjllty  and  pay  up.  Those  who  plead  Inno- 
«nt  or  c^t  for  a  trial  are  usually  fighting  to 
M^  points  off  their  driver's  license  or  to 
•void  a  conviction  that  could  hurt  lob 
chances  Uter. 

Speeding  Rosa  sometimes  refers  to  as  "the 
honorable  crime."  and  notes  that  on  this 
Charge  he  has  had  people  before  him  that 
MW  lived  60  or  60  years  and  never  before 
hsen  in  court. 

Inaddltlon  to  the  petty  orimee  and  mls- 
*m«*nors  handled  In  its  huge  workload, 
*»»lne'8  district  courts  also  adjudicate  Juve- 
Wle  cases,  small  claims,  and  clvU  cases,  such 
■sauto accident  injuries,  where  damages  run 
"■than  820,000.  It  also  handles  98  per  cent 
« tU  divorce  and  domestic  relations  oases  In 
«>•  state. 

<ythe  crush  of  work.  Ross  says.  "I've 
■»«oed  myself  to  move  a  docket."  He  cites 
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days  when,  as  a  full  time  presiding  judge,  he 
worked  from  8  ana.  untu  8  pjn.  with  only  a 
sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk  on  his  desk  for 
lunch  at  noon,  moving  150  cases  a  day. 

"It's  not  unusual  for  a  Judge  to  have  100 
to  125  cases  a  day.  When  you  get  through  a 
day  like  that,  youve  had  it." 

Last  week  In  Portland  three  district  courts 
were  In  session  simultaneously,  one  handling 
trafflo,  one  domestic  relations  and  the  third 
criminal  cases.  Ross  feels  that  Portland  could 
use  three  district  court  judges  the  year 
round.  As  things  stand,  he  may  augment  one 
or  two  judges  with  a  third  judge-at-large 
who  comes  in  for  three  days  a  week  untU  the 
current  backlog  Is  cleaned  up. 

He  also  plans  to  redistribute  the  case  work- 
load "Where  one  Judge,  in  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated area  like  Presque  Isle  or  Madawaska, 
may  have  5,000  cases  a  year  and  another,  In 
Portland,  16,000  cases." 

Technology  wlU  also  arrive  In  Maine  dis- 
trict courts  when  Ross  sets  up  tape  recorders 
In  each  of  them.  Prior  to  this  time,  there 
was  no  record  of  district  court  sessions  other 
than  a  scribbled  disposition  on  the  com- 
plaint. The  tapes  will  be  transcribed  and 
records  stored. 

R06S  is  also  m  the  process  of  negotiating 
with  townships,  municipalities  and  contrac- 
tors to  renovate  existing  down-at-the-heels 
courts  or  to  lease  existing  facilities  for  court 
use.  He  says  about  half  of  the  district  courts 
facilities  In  the  state  are  in  "terrible  shape  " 
In  the  past,  all  district  courthouses  were 
either  county  or  town-owned  buildings  and 
rent-free.  "Now,"  Ross  says,  "we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  negotiate  with 
private  enterprise." 

Renovations  have  been  completed  at  tlis 
Klttery  courthouse,  and  Ross  is  In  the  marke: 
for  a  courthouse  In  Sanford,  Biddeford  or 
S&co. 

The  old  Aroostook  County  courthouse  In 
Caribou  Is  being  refurbished,  and  some  reno- 
vations are  being  made  In  the  Houlton  court- 
house. Newport  is  also  in  the  process  of  being 
renovated.  The  city  of  Lewlston  Is  building 
a  new  courthouse  and  Ross  last  week  signed 
a  contract  with  Llvermore  Palls,  which  is 
constructing  a  new  municipal  building  In 
which  a  district  court  w^U  be  Incorporated. 

The  money  district  courts  collect  In  fines — 
which  can  hit  upwards  of  82  million  a  ye«u- — 
reverts  to  the  general  fund  where  It  Is  set 
aside  for  the  courts  for  administration  of  the 
system.  Salaries  of  court  officers,  clerks. 
Judges  and  other  personnel  In  the  system  Is 
In  excess  of  $1  mUllon  a  year.  Another  chunk 
of  the  budget,  for  rentals,  runs  Into  some 
$200,000  a  year.  In  the  first  few  years,  district 
courts  In  Maine  dldnt  pay  their  own  way, 
but  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  dis- 
tributions of  $750,000  and  $600,000,  "left- 
over" funds  which  are  divided  among  all  the 
counties  on  a  per  capita  basU  for  county  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

If  you  were  to  write  a  success  story  with  a 
Maine  background.  In  which  a  poor  boy 
makes  good  against  all  the  odds,  Ross'  storv 
might  well  be  the  prototype. 

Ross  was  bom  80  years  ago  in  Sanford,  the 
son  of  French -Canadian  immigrants  with  a 
dash  of  ScottlBh  blood — the  Ross  name  tz«ces 
back  to  Ferguston.  Scotland,  a  number  of 
generations  ago — and  one  of  seven  children 
In  a  large,  poor  Catholic  family. 

It  was  sheer  grit  and  pluek  that  got  him 
through  high  school.  His  father,  a  mlU 
worker,  broke  his  leg  when  Ross  was  In  high 
school  and  the  family  was  thrown  onto  un- 
employment, which  In  those  depressions  days 
was  $8  a  week.  Ross  worked  In  tlM  miM  card- 
room  as  alley  boy  and  bobbin  splnnar  whUe 
(ticking  It  out  for  his  degrse.  In  his  ssnlor 
year  he  worked  the  mill's  third  shift.  10:80 
p m.  until  6  am.  He  was  accustomed  to  oome 
home,  take  a  bath  and  a  bite  of  breakfast. 
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then  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Sanford  High 
School. 

He  graduated  seven  months  after  World 
War  II  had  started,  and  he  was  classified 
1-A  by  his  draft  board. 

Though  the  war  disrupted  the  life  of  every 
fit  youth  In  that  era,  it  provided  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  luck  for  Ross  after  he  served 
on  China  duty  with  the  Marines.  He  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes  and  saw  that 
the  mill  was  no  longer  the  end  of  the  road, 
thanks  to  something  called  the  OI  BUI  of 
Rights. 

He  realized  that  here  was  the  way  to  a  law 
degree — but,  holding  a  high  school  commer- 
cial diploma,  he  dldnt  have  the  credentials 
to  get  into  college.  At  that  time  the  Sanford 
school  board  created  a  new  program  called 
the  "Veterans'  School,"  which  gave  return- 
ing veterans  a  chance  to  finish  high  school. 
With  typical  determination.  Ross  accumu- 
lated his  required  college  credits  In  one  year. 
When  he  entered  the  University  of  Maine, 
In  the  then-Brunswick  branch,  set  up  be- 
cause Orono  was  jampacked  with  returned 
OIs,  Ross  got  another  break.  The  Maine  legis- 
lature decided  that  any  young  man  who  had 
been  In  the  services  had  earned  two  years' 
college  credit.  With  that  leg  up,  Ross  enroUed 
in  the  second  class  of  the  Portland  University 
Law  School. 

"We  had  the  front  rooms  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  YMCA  on  Forest  Avenue,"  Rosa 
recalls  the  makeshift  arrangement  of  Maine's 
first  law  school.  "One  room  was  for  freshmen, 
one  for  sophomores." 

Typically,  Roas  was  working  to  put  him- 
self through  law  school,  and  his  young  wife 
was  working  as  well.  He  was  pounding  an 
82-cents-an-hour  beat  as  a  Sanford  police- 
man until  his  last  year  at  law  school. 

When  he  graduated  In  1951,  he  had  a  wife, 
two  children  and  an  honors  degree  icum 
laude). 

Ross  is  proud  that  his  stubborn  determi- 
nation got  him  through  college  "without  a 
nickel  from  my  parents."  It  may  be  that. 
because  he  knows  it  can  be  done,  he  tends  to 
get  testy  with  youthful  offenders  who  appear 
before  him,  long-haired  or  ponytalled.  Job- 
less, aimless  and  up  for  an  Infraction  of 
the  law. 

One   of   these    who   appeared    on    multiple 
marijuana  charges  was  asked  by  Ross:    "Do 
yo-j  go  to  school  or  work''" 
The  boy.  18.  said:  'Neither." 
"What  do  you  do,"  Ross  demanded,  "be- 
sides breaking  the  law?" 

Ross  is  hard-noeed  about  pot  and  he  dis- 
counts the  younger  generation  argument, 
once  p>osed  to  him  by  one  of  Ms  own  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  "no  different  than  liquor 
was  in  your  day." 

"You  drink  beer,"  Ross  points  out,  "so 
you  go  on  to  gin,  rum.  vodka.  It's  still  liquor. 
But  I've  seen  them  start  off  with  marijuana 
and  go  on  to  sx>eed,  cocaine,  the  big  stuff." 
Ross,  who  handles  cases  of  young  people 
who  have  "freaked  out"  and  hit  the  psycho 
wards,  says  that  the  drug  plctiu^  in  Maine 
today  "dldnt  exist  when  I  became  a  ]udg« 
In  '68."  Maine's  largest  city  doesnt  havs  a 
corner  on  drug  infractions,  either.  '"There 
are  as  many  drugs  In  Ho\ilton  and  Mada- 
waska. percentage-wise,  as  there  are  in  Port- 
land. In  fact,  the  drug  scene  lu  the  border 
towns  is  heavier." 

Ross  claims  the  atmosphere  of  permissive- 
ness that  not  only  lands  youths  In  the  dock 
on  pot  counts,  but  has  now  decriminalized 
truancy,  Incorrigibility,  runaways  and  living 
In  circumstances  of  manifest  danger  of  fall- 
ing Into  Immorality. 

"Children  today  have  the  advantages  of 
television,  are  far  superior  Intellectually 
than  we  were.  Now  they  know  If  they  don't 
go  to  school  there  la  nothing  you  can  do 
about  It.  .  .  ." 
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Rose,  as  a  district  Judge-at-large.  was,  be- 
fore the  truanry  laws  were  scratched  this 
past  year,  something  of  a  "specialist"  in 
getting  wayward  youths  to  toe  the  mark. 
School  boards  and  administrators  waited  un- 
til he  was  scheduled  to  bring  their  truants 
into  court. 

In  the  same  trend  In  softening  the  law,  in- 
toxication will  be  decriminalized  on  July  1. 

RooB  Be««  thla  as  a  new  problem  for  p<dlc8 
officers  and  hospitals.  "If  m  police  ofBcer  seea 
a  drunk  on  the  street  (after  July  1)  ba  Is 
supposed  to  take  blm  home.  But  from  Klt- 
tery  to  Fort  Kent  I  know  drunks  i^ioee  only 
boms  is  tbe  county  Jail.  Or  tbeyOl  bave  to 
take  blm  to  a  hospital.  But  there  are  no  bos- 
pltal  beds.  We've  put  the  cart  before  the 
borss." 

Boss  feels  tbe  "standards  and  goals  and 
concepts"  of  more  humane  treatment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  these  "rlctlmless"  crimes 
"are  fine.  But  the  problem  Is  today  you 
bavent  got  a  community  ready  to  Implement 
these  concepts." 

While  tbe  legislature  has  tightened  a  law 
tn  another  area — breaking,  entry  and  larceny 
now  carry  a  mandatory  Jail  sentence  on  a 
second  conviction — Boss  is  dismayed  because 
be  feels  tbe  new  law  is  weakened  because 
of  a  second  new  law  relative  to  ball. 

"Anyone  who  appears  In  court  short  of 
murder  can  now  get  out  on  personal  recog- 
nizance discretionary  with  the  presiding 
judge,"  Ross  says.  "If  that  parson  is  sup- 
porting a  habit  for  which  he  needs  monsy, 
and  is  let  out  (pending  a  court  appearance) 
he  can  commit  26  more  breaks." 

Ross  sees  himself  as  a  "liberal  conserva- 
tive." 

"I'm  a  &rm  believer  in  governmental  fair 
play,"  be  says.  "The  Constitution  of  the  V.B. 
and  of  Maine  make  it  very  difficult  to  put  a 
man  away  and  this  Is  the  way  It's  got  to 
be.  If  there's  a  doubt,  no  matter  how  slight, 
it  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  tbe  defendant. 

"Some  pec^Ie  say  these  bums — these 
crooks — have  more  rights  than  honest  peo- 
ple. But  bear  In  mind  that  when  you  give 
these  rights  to  the  drunk,  the  arsonist,  tbe 
murderer,  you  are  doing  nothing  more  than 
preserving  these  rights  for  your  own 
family.  4 

"In  other  words,  take  these  rights  away 
from  the  accused,  and  somebody  can  take 
them  away  from  you." 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— MAY  7 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    KtW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems new  confronting  the  world  in  the 
Middle  East  and  more  particularly  our 
concern  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
Israel  we  could  easily  overlook  the  ob- 
senance  of  Lsrael's  Independence  Day. 
May  7.  However,  It  is  my  belief  that 
while  tensions  are  high  in  this  area  as 
they  are  now,  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  all  of  us  to  pause  on  this 
25th  anniversary  and  see  how  Israel  has 
progressed  in  that  short  span  of  years. 

Seldom.  If  ever  in  history,  has  any 
nation  matured  and  developed  as  rapidly 
and  as  soundly  as  has  Israel.  Its  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  little  short  of 
miraculous  Its  military  potential  has 
developed  with  amazing  strength  on 
land  and  In  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  Its 
cultural  achievements  are  most  remark- 
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able  and  today  Israel's  writers,  artists, 
musicians,  and  scientists  are  on  a  par 
with  the  best  any  nation  can  offer.  Isra- 
el's political  growth  has  likewise  been 
amazing.  Her  statesmen  have  safe 
guarded  her  sovereign  rights  and  have 
advanced  her  place  in  world  affairs  to  a 
superb  degree  and  at  a  spectacular  rate. 

For  tdl  of  us  who  led  In  1948  the  van- 
guard In  helping  to  establish  this  new 
nation  and  to  insure  Its  proper  Infant 
and  child  care  during  Its  tender  years, 
the  sound  maturity  of  Israel  today  is  of 
greatest  personal  satisfaction.  I  have 
been  proud  of  the  part  I  was  permitted 
to  play  giving  world  JewTy  a  real  home- 
land. I  have  always  been  gratified  on  my 
visits  to  Israel  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  this 
fledgling  state.  In  fact,  every  attainment 
of  Israel  over  the  ensuing  years  has  been 
even  more  than  a  vicarious  achievement 
for  me.  It  has  indeed  seemed  a  personal 
accomplishment. 

It  has  been  with  real  regret  that  I 
have  watched  so  many  of  Israel's  re- 
sources being  tapped  and  drained  off  for 
military  use  because  of  war  or  the  threat 
of  war.  It  has  been  a  source  of  real  con- 
cern to  me  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
Israel's  yoimg  people  have  had  to  devote 
themselves  to  military  duties  Instead  of 
the  Important  tasks  of  building  up  her 
economy. 

I  hope  that  In  these  coming  months 
Israel  may  secure  her  full  independence 
from  the  costly  climate  of  political  or 
boundary  alertness.  I  hope,  too,  that  all 
the  forces  for  peace  and  rational  prog- 
ress will  be  reunited  to  the  extent  that 
all  of  us  can  say  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
"many  returns  of  the  day." 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  persontd  best 
wishes  and  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  my  many  friends  in  Israel  who  have 
given  such  magnificent  leadership  to 
this  beloved  state. 


May  6,  1971, 


NATIONAL  WEEK  TO  HONOR  YOUNG 
LADIES'  RADIO  LEAGUE,   INC. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  resolution  set- 
ting aside  the  first  week  of  each  Novem- 
ber in  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Young  Ladles'  Radio 
League,  Inc. 

This  international  organization  of 
women  radio  amateurs,  most  of  them  In 
the  United  States,  provides  emergency 
communication  services  in  times  of 
crises,  aids  servicemen  to  talk  to  their 
families  via  the  YLRL  voluntary  wire- 
less network,  makes  radio  tapes  for  the 
blind,  holds  competition  to  increase  radio 
knowledge  and  skills,  and  sponsors  girls 
around  the  world  who  want  to  particip- 
ate In  electronic  communication. 

In  my  own  area  of  Ohio  I  know  first- 
hand of  instances  in  which  these  selfless 
ladies  have  provided  Important  serv- 
ices,    notably     during    the     July     1969 


storms  that  caused  such  havoc  along 
Lake  Erie.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  1974  president  of  YLRL  is  Jirs 
James  L.  Russell  of  Falrview  Park  and 
KeUey's  Island,  Ohio.  When  the  1969 
storm  struck  Kelley's  Island.  Ella  and 
Jim  Russell  operated  their  radio  staUon 
providing  communication  for  Islanders 
with  worried  relatives  ashore. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  honored  the 
YLRL  for  the  past  3  years  with  a  "Buck- 
eye Belles"  Amateur  Radio  Week,  and 
New  York  State  has  honored  Its  YLRL 
similarly  In  the  past. 

At  a  time  when  i>erson-to-per8on  serv- 
ice Is  gaining  Increasing  recognition,  i 
hope  that  my  resolution  will  focus  at- 
tention on  a  unique  group  of  women 
which  for  years  has  been  providing  just 
that  humanitarian  facet  to  the  fascinat- 
ing field  of  smiateur  radio. 


May  6,  197 i 


WCET-TV     HELPS     SCHOOL    CHIL- 
DREN IMPROVE  READINa  RTCTT.TJj 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Lincoln  Heights.  Ohio,  has  recently  en- 
joyed great  success  in  cooperative  action 
to  solve  a  community  problem.  Signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  reading  skills 
of  young  grade  schoolers  was  achieved 
through  the  use  of  television  program- 
ing and  because  diverse  groups  of  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  take  part.  School 
teachers  and  officials  of  Lincoln  Heights, 
the  staff  of  WCET-TV  in  Cincinnati,  the 
General  Electric  Aircraft  Engine  Group, 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Fund,  and  others 
combined  their  efforts  to  achieve  this 
significant  accomplishment. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  see  how  this 
dynamic  group  of  people  were  able  to 
work  together  for  the  improvement  of 
their  children's  education,  I  include  the 
full  report  on  "The  Electric  Co.."  as 
printed  In  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  Newsletter  of  March  8,  1974, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Thf  Electric  Co. 

TEC  Tunu  School  on  to  Reading:  TlM 
Electric  Company  was  credited  by  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  and  officials  in  the  Cln- 
clnnatl  suburb  of  Lincoln  Heights  with  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  revitalizing  reading  In- 
terest and  skills  among  students  win 
watched  tbe  series  dally  on  an  ezperlmeDtal 
multi-channel  closed  circuit  videotape  lyi- 
tern  InstaUed  in  the  Fall  of  1972. 

The  impressive  results  of  two  sets  of 
standardized  achievement  tests  were  cited 
by  Ernest  Ector,  principal  of  the  780-pupU 
Lincoln  Heights  Elementary  School  where 
the  TV  system  was  Installed,  to  show  that 
second  and  third  graders  exposed  to  the  171- 
tem  and  to  the  Electric  Company  for  » 
school  year  were  five  and  six  months  mow 
advanced  In  acquisition  of  reading  skills  than 
previous  second  and  third  grades  not  expomi 
to  the  system.  These  results  were  tn  marksd 
contrast  to  the  situation  three  years  earlier 
when  75  per  cent  of  Lincoln  Heights  School 
District  students  tested  well  below  appropri- 
ate achievement  levels  for  their  ages  »d<1 
grades  and  some  elementary  school  students 
were  traUlng  contemporaries  In  other  school* 


tn  reading  achievement  by  as  much  as  two 
taA  three  year*. 

Ector  credited  the  gains  to  his  schools'  In- 
t«nBifled  reading  program  that  was  biillt 
mainly  around  use  by  teachers  of  the  vldeo- 
upe  system  and  the  Electric  Company.  The 
aeries  was  the  program  most  frequently  used 
In  the  first  year  of  the  system's  operation. 
It  was  the  only  program  shown  almost  con- 
tinuously all  day  long  and  was  available  to 
teachers  any  time  during  the  day.  The  Elec- 
tric Company  and  Sesame  Street,  which  was 
shown  to  Early  Start,  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  classes,  were  assigned  two  of  six  In- 
school  channels  that  feed,  along  with  tbe  on- 
slr  broadcasting  of  Cincinnati's  educational 
sution,  WCET-TV,  educational  material  to 
monitors  In  every  classroom. 

The  WCET-TV  staff.  Including  Charles 
Vaugban.  president  and  general  manager, 
and  Urs.  Marjorle  McKlnney,  director  of  in- 
Btruotlonal  television  services  first  conceived 
of  tbe  Idea  of  tackling  a  no-progress-ln-read- 
ing-acblevement  trend  with  a  highly  flexible 
closed-circuit  system  tailored  to  meet  teach- 
ers' needs. 

with  a  population  of  7,000,  Lincoln  Heights 
Is  tbe  largest  all-blaclc  city  m  Ohio  and 
possibly  the  nation.  Severe  reading  and  math 
deflclencles  among  Its  1,800  students  were 
revealed  in  testing  In  1970  when  the  local 
school  district  was  merged  with  its  larger, 
more  alfluent  and  primarily  white  neighbor. 
tbe  Prtnceton  City  School  District. 

A  crash  remedl«d  reading  and  math  pro- 
gram instituted  by  school  officials  resulted 
in  some  gains  but,  according  to  Ector,  the 
conclusive  improvements  In  reading  began 
«rlth  the  installation  of  the  videotape  system 
suggested  by  WCET-TV.  The  first  Indications 
that  Lincoln  Heights  students  were  Indeed 
closing  tbe  gap  In  reading  achievement  came 
In  the  form  of  results  from  Oates-MacGlnltle 
standardized  tests  administered  in  May  1972 
god  again  in  May  1973  after  the  new  system 
bad  been  In  operation  for  eight  months. 

The  tests,  according  to  Ector,  showed  that 
second  graders  in  1973  were  five  months 
more  advanced  in  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  six  months  more  advanced  in  reeding 
comprehension  than  their  non-viewing 
counterparts  a  year  earlier.  Third  graders, 
tbe  test  showed,  were  five  months  ahead  In 
vocabulary  and  three  months  ahead  In  ccon- 
prebension  of  the  previous  third  grade,  said 
Ectcr,  who  also  reported  that  the  Gatee- 
MacGlnitle  results  were  substantiated  by 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  administered 
in  li&j  1972  and  October  1973.  "We  finally 
reversed  a  no-progress  trend  that  Is  still 
evident  In  other  area  schools."  the  principal 
said.  "We  were  finally  making  progress  In 
reading  achievement." 

Flexible  System:  The  WCET-TV  staff— 
which  not  only  originated  the  Idea  for  the 
system  but  also  designed  it.  obtained  fund- 
ing, oversaw  Its  installation  and  mamtalns 
It— recognized  the  need  for  a  totally  flexible 
system  that  would  put  maximum  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers.  This  meant  equip- 
ping each  Classroom  (40  in  all  1  with  a  23- 
Inch  color  TV  monitor  and  six  sets  of  ear- 
phones. Teachers  have  found  the  earphones 
especially  handy  when  singling  out  Individ- 
uals and  small  groups  for  special  attention. 
The  educational  material  seen  on  the  In- 
school  system  Is  taped  from  Channel  4€ 
(WCET)  and  commercial  stations  by  the  sys- 
tem's operator  using  a  videotape  recorder 
I VTR) .  Six  other  VTR's  broadcast  previously 
t*ped  material  to  the  school's  channels.  THE 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY  and  SESAME  STREET 
Me  taped  automatically  each  day  by  the  con- 
trol room  operator,  while  other  educational 
TV  programs  are  taped  and  used  only  when 
^"yed  by  teachers  who  are  kept  ap- 
plied of  upcoming  educational  programs  by 
WCET. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  system,  under- 
written bv  the  General  Electric  Aircraft  En- 
gine Group,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 
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(separate  from  the  Ford  Foundation)  and 
the  Andrew  Jergens  Foundation,  was  $42,250. 
The  outlay  Included  expenditures  for  the  40 
monitors,  240  sets  of  earphones,  seven  VTR's. 
50  videotapes,  peripheral  control  nx«n  equip- 
ment and  two  years  of  servicing. 

Teachers  like  Tom  Hlnkle  feel  that  having 
the  videotape  system  Is,  in  his  words,  "Like 
having  another  arm."  About  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY,  Hlnkle  said,  "That  show 
stays  with  the  kids.  Weeks  later  they  remem- 
ber segments  with  material  I'm  trying  to 
teach."  He's  noticed  that  even  thotigh  Ms 
second  graders  are  exposed  to  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY  in  school  they  go  home 
and  watch  it  again.  "This  type  of  thing  is 
great  reinforcement.  It's  kind  of  like  bring- 
ing the  home  and  school  together,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  AnztAa  MacMxillen,  head  of  the 
school's  resource  center  where  the  videotape 
system's  control  room  Is  located,  said  that 
THE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  has  bad  a  def- 
inite Impact  on  students.  "It's  most  obvious 
in  the  way  the  kids  are  using  the  library.  Cir- 
culation is  up  and  there  Is  much  greater 
Interest  In  using  the  center  especially  on 
the  part  of  third-to-sixth  graders,"  she 
explained,  and  then  added  that  teachers  and 
students  come  clamoring  down  to  the  con- 
trol room  to  find  out  what's  wrong  when  a 
system  malfunction  Lnterupts  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY. 


RAISIN  ENERGY  WEEK 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAUFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  join 
with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Mathias  and 
Mr.  Ketchum.  in  calling  attention  to  the 
65th  National  Raisin  Week,  which  will 
be  known  this  year  as  National  Raisin 
Energy  Week.  My  two  colleagues  and  I 
have  the  h<Hior  of  representing  this  Na- 
tion's raisin  lndustr>-.  and  we  join  with 
them  in  giving  special  recognition  May  4 
through  May  12  to  National  Raisin  En- 
ergy Week. 

We  are  convinced  the  more  than  200,- 
000  tons  of  California  raisins  produced 
in  a  normal  crop  year  could.  If  properly 
converted  into  British  thermal  units  of 
energy  In  the  form  of  people  power  to  be 
used  in  walking  to  work  and  the  pro- 
pelling of  such  gasollne-savlng  vehicles 
as  bicycles  and  pedal  cars,  substantially 
alleviate  the  Nation's  present  energy 
shortage . 

The  California  raisin  industry  pro- 
duces the  entire  U.S.  output  of  raisiris 
and  produces  and  processes  and  markets 
one-half  of  the  world's  raisin  supply. 

National  Raisin  Energy  Week  will  call 
attention  to  a  quarter-billion -dollar  in- 
dustry which  directly  Involves  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  sales  of  raisins  in  the 
retail  grocer  and  Industrial  and  insti- 
tutional handling  of  raisins  In  all  forms. 

Raisins  from  California  vineyards  suid 
the  related  industries  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing, processing,  and  distribution, 
have  returned  to  the  marketplace  sifter 
a  year  of  shortage.  Once  again  UjS.  con- 
sumers are  energizing  themselves  with 
this  delicious  product  used  for  eating  out 
of  hand,  for  cooking,  for  baked  goods, 
and  in  gourmet  dishes. 
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High  commendation  for  its  work  in 
this  effort  and  its  activities  in  the  fields 
of  research,  promotion,  and  advertising 
is  merited  by  the  California  Raisin  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  members, 
CALRAB  carries  on  its  program  of  ag- 
gressive advertising  and  promotion  not 
only  domestically,  but  in  countries 
throughout  the  world  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

I  also  wish  to  point  to  the  important 
role  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Associa- 
tion, which  has  successfully  brought 
raisin  growers  and  i>ackers  together  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  give  them  a  better 
voice  in  marketing. 

Raisin  packers  and  growers  are  also 
deserving  of  praise  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  tills  major  industry. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation  in 
the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Federal  Raisin  Administrative  Commit- 
tee, who  operate  under  Federal  market- 
ing orders  which  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  marketing  of  our 
raisin  crops  and  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  export 
markets. 

The  raisin  Industry,  which  effectively 
utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a  spe- 
cial salute  during  this  National  Raisin 
Energy  Week. 


MAGAZINE  LAUDS  HOUSE  PASSAGE 
OF  TVA  POLLUTION  CREDIT  BILL 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TXNtfESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  the  House  recently  passed 
HJ2.  11929,  a  bill  which  will  assist  In 
holding  down  electric  power  rates  of 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  by  cred- 
iting pollution  control  costs  Incurred  by 
the  agoicy  against  its  anntwl  repay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Passage  of  this  bill — which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Tennessee  Valley — 
was  praised  In  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
John  Stanford  entitled  "Pollution  Con- 
trol Credit  Bill  Vital  to  TVA  Rates"  and 
published  recently  in  the  Tennessee 
magazine. 

The  article  points  out  that  private 
utilities  have  been  given  similar  relief 
from  pollution  control  through  tax  cred- 
its and  that  the  people  of  the  Termessee 
Valley  "deserve  the  same  good  treatment 
as  other  U.S.  citizens." 

The  article  details  my  testimony  In 
support  of  this  bill  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter,  I  place  in  the  Rkcord  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  article. 

The  article  follows: 
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POIXUTION     CONTKOI,     CBJEOIT     BIUL     VITAI.     TO 

TVA  Ratbs 
(By  John  Staaford) 
It  len't  news  that  alectrlc  r&t«s  In  Tennes- 
see have  been  going  up  during  the  past  olx 
years,  within  a  total  range  of  some  60  to  70 
percent  for  residents,  due  almost  entirely  to 
seven  wholesale  rate  Increases  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  paaeed  along 
to  distributors — primarily  electric  coopera- 
tlv«8  and  municipal  systems.  DlotrltnitoTS,  In 
turn,  have  been  economically  f<XT»d  to  paas 
along  all,  or  moet,  of  these  wholesale  In- 
creases to  their  conevuners. 

TVA  pK>Lnts  to  Increasing  costa  of  coal  and 
materials,  higher  Interest  rates  on  borrowed 
money,  higher  wages  for  employees  and  the 
high  priced  devices  which  must  be  Installed 
at  most  generating  plants  In  ord«r  to  comply 
with  pollution  control  regulattons  as  the 
prime  reasons  that  the  agency  has  had  to 
Increase  Its  wholesale  rates  »o  often  In  recent 
years.  (Indications  are  that  still  another  In- 
crease, possibly  as  much  as  20%  Is  In  the 
offing  for  mid -summer.) 

Whether  or  not  we  like  or  consider  these 
considerable  wholesale  increases  as  Justified, 
chances  are  that  as  long  as  the  inflation 
spiral  continues  upward,  so  will  the  whole - 
aaie  and.  In  turn,  the  retail  rates,  with  only 
one  possible  deterrent  standing  partially  In 
the  way  of  the  upward  rush.  That  one  excep- 
tion to  the  above  list  of  prime  reasons  that 
TVA  lists  as  basically  responsible  for  Its 
wholesale  Increases  concerns  the  pollution 
control  devices. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  TVA  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  Install  this  expensive  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  which  runs  to  more  than  93- 
mlUlon  per  week. 

If,  however,  legislation  now  pending  In  the 
US  Congress  becomes  law.  TVA  will  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  from  Its  annual  payments 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  certain  funds  spent  for 
pollution  control  devices.  The  amount  in- 
volved should  be  more  than  enough  to  affect 
TVA's  future  rates. 

Thi5  legislation,  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
by  every  member  of  Tennessee's  Congres- 
slonnl  Delegation  along  with,  anusng  others. 
Representative  Bob  Jones  of  Alabama  and 
Ri»prese:itatlve  William  Wampier  of  Virginia, 
was  Introduced  In  the  House  In  December  but 
committee  hearings  were  not  held  until  last 
mo'ith 

At  the  t'.me  of  the  hearlr'gs.  Tennessee 
Kloctric  Cooperative  Association  Executive 
Manager  J.  C.  Hundley  dispatched  a  letter  of 
support  and  request  for  ptissage  of  the  legis- 
lation, sometimes  referred  to  as  the  TVA 
Pollution  Credit  Bill  Hundley's  letter,  not- 
ing that  the  subject  legislation  had  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress,  continued:  "This 
s*wi  ris  particularly  appropriate  since  the  Cou- 
greos  has  provided  private  industry  with  tax 
credits  for  Blmllar  costs.  Tennessee's  electric 
uaera  deserve  the  same  good  treatment  as 
other  Uij.  Citizens.  We  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  Increased  costs  of  electricity  to  our 
cooperatives  and  thus  to  their  member-own- 
ers. We  urge  your  strong  support  of  this 
legislation,  so  that  we  may  avoid  facing  ad- 
diltlonal  rate  Increases  which  oould  result  in 
an  Increase  to  the  consumer  In  excess  of  60 
per  cent  of  their  current  rate." 

BepUes  from  the  Congressmen  were  Im- 
mediate, all  promising  active  support,  in- 
cluding appearances  for  Representatives  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  to 
which  the  Bill  was  assigned  aft«'  introduc- 
tion, or  to  one  of  its  sub-committees. 

Lead-otr  Congressional  witness  In  support 
of  the  BUI.  listed  as  House  Resolution  11029. 
was  Tennessee's  veteran  Fourth  Olstnct  Con- 
gressman, Joe  L.  Evlns.  Congressman  Erlns' 
testimony  was  so  complete,  so  objective  and 
so  typical  of  the  testimony  oflTered  by  others 
in  Tennessee's  Congressional  Delsfatloo  that 
it  Is  herewith  printed  In  full : 
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"ttstimont  by  congssssman  evtns 

"Certainly  I  want  to  thank  you  and  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  for  the  opportunity  of 
stating  and  emphasizing  my  strong  support 
and  endorsement  of  H.R.  11920,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Tennessee  Vallsy  Au- 
thority to  credit  any  expenditures  for  pollu- 
tion control  against  its  required  repayments 
to  the  Treasury. 

"This  bill  is  needed  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  who  recently  received  the  sev- 
enth electric  power  rate  Increase  by  TVA  in 
six  years.  Power  bills  of  ClOO  and  more  for  a 
single  month  are  not  uncommon  for  rela- 
tively modest  homes.  Homeowners  were  en- 
couraged for  years  to  utilize  "low-cost  elec- 
tricity" for  heating,  cooking  and  other  uses — 
and  now  the  owners  of  these  all-electric 
homes  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  almost  pro- 
hibiUve  elsctnc  bills. 

"Industries  are  aJso  suffering  In  the  TVA 
service  area  because  of  heavy  increases  In 
their  electric  power  bills. 

"Enirlng  TVA  appropriations  hearings  held 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations last  year,  representatives  of 
several  Industries  testlQed  that  electric  power 
for  their  plants  was  costing  more  In  Ten- 
nessee than  in  other  states. 

"One  Industry  spokesman  said  further  that 
his  plant  would  not  have  located  In  Tennes- 
see If  It  had  been  made  aware  of  the  planned 
ecalating  rate  increases — and  woi'.ld  locate 
no  additional  industry  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area. 

"One  of  the  major  TVA  expenses  Is  Its  re- 
payments to  the  Treasury  and  another  Is  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  of  its  steam  plants, 
which  burn  enormous  quantities  of  coal. 
This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
environmental  control  costs  by  crediting  such 
costs  against  repayment  requirements. 

"By  way  of  background,  m  1959  the  Con- 
gress gave  TVA  authority  to  Issue  bonds  to 
assist  in  flnanclng  Its  power  program^ In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  tS  billion  at  any  one 
time. 

■Prior  to  1969,  funds  required  to  finance 
TVA's  power  program  were  obtained  from  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

"However,  the  1959  act  required  that  TVA 
make  payments  Into  the  Tteasury  of —first — 
a  return  on  the  net  appropriation  Invest- 
ment in  power  facilities  and — secondly — 
anr.ual  repayments  of  such   investments. 

"The  return  on  the  investment  Is  based  on 
the  computed  average  interest  rate  payable 
by  the  Treaaury  upon  Its  total  marketable 
price  obligations  and  the  unrepald  appro- 
priations Investment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

"To  gi\  e  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
these  repayments,  prior  to  1950  under  vari- 
ous repayment  sections,  TVA  had  repaid  $250 
million  131  thousand  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

"Subsequent  to  1959 — or  1961,  when  the 
amendment  went  into  effect — TVA  payments 
have  totaled  (891  mUlion. 

"Therefore,  TVA  repayments  since  its  In- 
ception have  totaled  more  than  91  billion  141 
million. 

"In  fiscal  1074.  TVA  win  make  a  920  million 
payment  toward  Its  appropriations  invest- 
ment and  963  million  payment  as  a  div- 
idend— a  total  payment  Into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury of  963  million  In  one  year. 

"Indications  are  that  9170  million  wUl  be 
spent  on  pollution  control  equipment  in  fis- 
cal 1074. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  requires  very  stringent  meas- 
tirea  to  remove  pollution  from  steam  plant 
stacks— as  It  has  indicated  It  wUl— TVA  wUI 
be  forced  Into  an  outlay  of  $1  billion  during 
the  next  few  years  on  this  new  and  untried 
technology. 
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"Under  the  bill  before  your  Committee,  ths 
cost  of  these  pollution  control  fscu'lttes 
would  be  applied  the  next  year  to  cover  the 
required  dividend  payment  to  the  TrsMury 
The  remainder  would  be  applied  to  reduce 
the  920  million  investment  payment— fur- 
ther. If  the  costs  of  pollution  facilities  ex- 
ceeded these  payments,  the  remainder  would 
be  applied  to  a  further  reduction  of  the  re- 
maining investment. 

"It  Is  estimated  the  bill  would  save  TVA 
986  million  in  the  first  year  with  benefits  in- 
creasing substantially  each  year. 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  provided  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  certified  pollution  control 
facilities  built  by  private  corporations— TVA 
has  no  such  recourse  for  relief. 

"In  other  words,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided private  industry  with  tax  credits  for 
the  costs  of  pollution  control  measures— but 
has  not  provided  any  similar  relief  for  pub- 
lic utllttleB  or  thsbr  customers  who,  in  msay 
instances,  ultimately  pay  the  higher  costs  in 
higher  power  rates. 

"This  bill  would  provide  some  relief  not 
only  to  TVA,  but  to  its  customers  and  con- 
sumers in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

"As  you  all  know,  TVA  has  long  enjoyed  its 
traditional  role  as  a  low-cost  power  rate  yard- 
stick and  In  my  view  is  In  danger  of  losing 
this  image  because  of  the  sharp  Increase  in 
power  rates  over  the  past  seven  years. 

"TVA  rates  are  rising  more  rapidly  than 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  TVA  customers 
are  paying  a  higher  electric  bill  because  four 
out  of  ten  homes  in  the  service  area  are  all- 
electric. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  today,  residential 
customers  are  paying  approximately  66  per- 
cent more  for  the  same  amount  of  electricity 
used  seven  years  ago — and  Industries  an 
paying  90  percent  more. 

"We  need  some  relief,  gentlemen,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  you — I  urge  you— to  look  with  favor 
on  this  bill. 

"I  urge  you  to  report  the  bill  to  the  full 
Committee- — recommending  prompt  and 
favorable  action  thereon. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen." 

It  is  good  to  note  that  HJ{.  11029  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  full  House  Public 
Works  Committee  and  is  expected  to  bs 
brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  debate  and  consideration  In  the  near 
future. 

Hopefully,  similar  action  will  be  taken  In 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Even  more  hopefully,  the  action  of  both 
Houses  win  be  favorable  to  TVA,  this  in  terms 
of  what  It  means  to  ultimate  consumers  11- 
nancially  and  to  TVA  in  Its  role  of  ths  "yard- 
stick" by  which,  In  service  and  ratss,  th« 
electric  industry  In  America  is  measured. 
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SOVIET  SEA  CHALLENGE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Stay  6.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
speech  by  Vice  Adm.  George  C.  Dyer, 
USN,  retired,  a  distinguished  officer  In 
the  n.8.  Navy,  has  come  to  my  aUentloa 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  it.  Admiral  Dyer  points  up  the 
chsJlenge  to  thl«  country's  aevpowv 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  taaert 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


The  Sovnrr  Sea  Challenge 

My  talk  about  the  Soviet  sea  challenge 
vill  be  divided  Into  three  parts.  Just  as  we 
IMrned  \n  our  long  ago  Latin  lessons  that 
gll  Oaul  was  so  divided. 

First,  I  will  brlefiy  bring  you  up  to  date 
by  reminding  you  of  previous  sea  power 
challenges  which  have  occurred  during  the 
twentieth  century  against  the  then  current 
si  sea  power. 

Second.  I  will  name  briefly  the  elements  of 
wa  power,  as  they  exist  In  the  decade  of 
tbe  1970's,  and  point  out  some  of  the  trends 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  navy,  and 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Third,  I  will  give  you  one  man's  opinion 
of  where  the  United  States  Navy,  the  most 
important  element  of  sea  power  of  the 
United  States,  stands  today  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  navy,  and  where  It  might  stand 
in  1980. 

And  all  this  In  twenty-five  minutes. 

FSEVIOUS  SEA  POWXE  CHALLENCES 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  was  axiomatic  that  "Britannia  rules 
the  waves".  Great  Britain  had  over  fifty 
colonies  and  dominions  scattered  arotind  the 
world  and  tremendously  long  lines  of  com- 
munication extending  to  Egypt,  India  and 
./Australia  in  the  East  and  to  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  the  Falkland  Islands  and  FIJI  to  the 
West  Britain  needed  a  large  and  active  navy 
to  protect  these  lines  of  communication  and 
a  strong  merchant  marine  to  sustain  the 
commercial  trade  of  the  dominions  and  col- 
onies with  the  mother  country.  Britain  had 
both  and  was  definitely  "number  one  sea 
power". 

Kaiser  Wllhelm  In  Germany,  and  his  pred- 
eesssors  and  their  advisors,  foimd  time  to 
Ktndy  the  books  of  our  iVdmiral  Mahan  about 
ths  Influence  of  sea  power  on  history  and 
took  to  heart  the  lessons  set  foith  In  Mahan's 
mighty  volumes.  If  Germany  was  ever  to  be 
number  one  In  the  world.  Germany  had  to 
liave  sea  power  and  a  large  Navy.  Germany 
set  forth  to  chaUenge  Great  Britain  In  sea 
power. 

At  the  great  sea  battle  at  Jutland  In  1916. 
the  British  Navy  turned  back  this  challenge, 
and  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  German 
fleet  was  surrended  to  the  British  fleet. 

Based  on  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  Ger- 
man challenge  Just  might  succeed,  a  success 
which  would  be  an  undesirable  turn  of  events 
for  the  United  States.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  built  up  our 
Havy  to  close  comparability  with  that  of  the 
itl  sea  power.  Great  Britain. 

The  Washington  inspired  limitation  of 
Naval  Armaments  Treaty  of  1922  sought  to 
freeze  naval  strength  as  it  then  existed  and 
put  an  end  to  naval  challenges.  Great  Britain 
snd  the  United  States  were  allowed  an  equal 
big  ship  strength  of  5.  Japan  a  relative 
strength  of  3,  and  France  and  Italy  each  a 
Priatlve  strength  of  l.fi7. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1922  was  a  dis- 
tinct "also  ran"  In  naval  strength,  altho  back 
in  1000,  the  Russian  navy  had  been  the  third 
navy  in  slse  in  the  world,  not  too  far  behind 
I'^snce,  which  followed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance behind  Great  Britain. 

During  the  twenty  year  period  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  the  Soviet 
navy  built  up  its  submarine  strength  so  that 
Oils  part  of  the  Soviet  navy  was  the  largest 
In  the  world,  amovmtlng  to.  In  1940,  some  240 
robmarlnes.  But  the  Soviet  fleet  was  very 
"hbalanced,  being  without  an  air  arm  or  an 
unphlMous  arm.  and  the  basic  essential,  the 
*1U  of  going  to  sea  and  staying  at  sea. 

More  Importantly  to  the  United  SUtes 
JWTy,  during  the  twenty  year  period  between 
world  War  I  and  World  War  n,  the  Japanese 
government,  disregarding  the  Japanese  treaty 
obligations,    built    up    the    Japanese    navy 
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beyond  the  limitations  set  on  naval  strength 
by  the  1022  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament 
Treaty,  as  well  as  the  later  1030  Naral  Lim- 
itations Treaty.  Japan  denotinced  the  treaties 
In  1934  and  commenced  Its  unbridled  sea 
power  challenge.  Germany,  getting  a  some- 
what later  start,  lUso  commenced  to  build  up 
her  Navy  at  a  rapid  rate  for  her  second  sea 
power  challenge. 

Great  Britain  easily  turned  back  the  sec- 
ond German  Naval  challenge  and  the  United 
States  slowly  but  surely,  and  a  bit  painfully, 
commencing  In  mld-1942,  ttimed  back  the 
Japanese  Naval  challenge. 

In  the  period  following  World  War  H, 
and  Immediately  following  the  formation 
of  the  United  Nations  organization,  the 
Soviet  Union  torpedoed  the  fprmatlon  of  the 
planned  for  and  the  charter  prescribed 
"United  Nations  Anned  Forces".  She  Insisted 
that  each  and  every  nation  of  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  security  councU  must 
make  equal  contributions  of  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  to  the  "United  Nations  Armed 
Forces".  Since,  at  that  time,  1047,  China  had 
no  navy  to  mention,  and  specifically  no  car- 
riers, no  battleships  or  large  cruisers  and  no 
amphibious  forces,  this  proposal  meant  that 
the  "United  Nations  Armed  Forces"  would 
have  available  no  real  seagoing  naval  power 
with  a  wallop  and  that  only  land  and  air 
forces  would  be  available  In  any  United  Na- 
tions crises.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
would  not  accept  such  an  \inbalanced 
"United  Nations  Armed  Forces".  So  the 
"United  Nations  Armed  Force"  died  aborn- 
ing. 

But  the  Soviet  leaders  of  1951  were  brighter 
than  they  had  been  In  1920  and  1930  «md 
1940  and  much  brighter  than  they  had  been 
In  1947.  In  1951,  after  observing  what  sea 
power  had  done  to  them  In  Korea,  they  de- 
cided to  build  up  their  sea  power  and  that 
of  course  Included  their  navy. 

As  the  years  passed  after  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  the  lessons  of  Mahan  In  regard  to  the 
Influence  of  sea  power  on  history  were  heeded 
less  and  less  In  the  United  States  and  shoved 
under  the  table  In  Great  Britain.  The  British 
excused  themselves  from  doing  what  they 
knew  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  on  the  basis 
of  poverty.  The  United  States  was  content 
to  slumber  as  a  self  confldent  No.  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  having  taken  the  de- 
cision that  the  Soviet  Union  couldn't  be  No.  1 
in  the  world  without  having  the  No.  1  sea 
power  forces  in  the  world,  put  their  rubles 
behind  their  ambitions.  They  have  gotten 
results. 

On  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
from  Harry  Truman  to  Richard  Nixon,  the 
present  incvunbent,  Richard  Nixon,  Is  the 
only  one  to  clearly  perceive  that  the  United 
Statss  can  do  little  overseas  for  herself  or  for 
her  allies  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  without 
the  broad  means  to  get  overseas  and  the  pow- 
er to  stay.  These  objectives  take  sea  power. 
President  Nixon  has  moved  naval  appropria- 
tions from  being  No.  3  amongst  the  services 
to  the  No.  1  spot,  money  wise.  President  Harry 
Truman  had  the  lesson  of  lack  of  sea  power 
wallop  forced  upon  him,  when  on  the  24th 
of  June  1950.  the  Communist  North  Koreans 
poured  over  the  borders  Into  Sotith  Korea 
As  President,  however,  Harry  Truman  had 
not  only  tolerated  but  supported  Louis  John- 
son as  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Francis 
]Mathews  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  These  two. 
In  1949  and  1950,  viewed  sea  power  as  an 
anachronism. 

So  the  lesson  of  history  In  sea  power  of  the 
first  seventy  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  been  that  since  the  German  challeneie 
was  turned  back  twice  and  the  Js^Mnese 
challenge  was  turned  back  once,  that  when 
the  chips  are  down  on  the  field  of  battle, 
challenges  by  even  Just  sllghty  Inferior 
forces  don't  succeed.  On  the  other  huid.  con- 
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frontatlons  as  we  confronted  Great  Britain 
during  the  first  two  years  of  World  War  I. 
and  as  the  Soviets  confronted  us  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  are  the  energy  foods 
which  spur  on  the  No.  2  sea  power  to  become 
the  No.  1  sea  power. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  my  second  point 

ELEMENTS   OF   SEA   POWEE 

What  are  the  elements  of  sea  power  m 
March  1974,  and  what  are  the  trends  taking 
place  In  these  elements  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union  today?  Is  the  Soviet 
sea  challenge  for  real? 

Sea  power  is  first  and  foremost  the  ability 
to  conduct  war  at  sea.  But  It  is  also  the 
ability  to  exploit  the  economic,  political  and 
psychological  advantages  of  a  strong  mari- 
time presence.  This  latter  requires  a  wide 
ranging  fishing  fleet,  an  itctlve  and  atroDg 
merchant  marine  and  a  highly  financed 
oceanographlc  research  Eind  exploration  pro- 
gram. 

First,  a  word  about  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  and  a  sad  word  about  ours. 

In  1960.  I  finished  a  book  for  the  Naval 
Institute  titled  "Naval  Logistics"  and  took 
my  wonderful  wife  on  a  freighter  trip 
around  the  world,  as  I  had  promised  her  to 
do.  Except  In  ports  like  Okinawa.  Olongapo 
and  Manila,  I  was  amazed,  truly  amazed  to 
find  that  merchant  ships  of  the  Soviet  Union 
outnumbered  United  States  merchant  ships 
by  two  to  three  and  even  four  to  one.  I  had 
spent  two  years,  1947-1948  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  cruiser  division  commander  and 
the  very  opposite  had  been  true  in  the  Med- 
iterranean then.  But.  in  1980.  In  ports  like 
Madang.  Sourabajo,  Port  Swetenheim.  even 
Penang  and  Singapore,  these  large  fine  look- 
ing Soviet  merchant  ships  were  always  to  be 
seen  and  In  profusion. 

And  today,  the  Imbalance  has  become 
more  marked.  By  and  large,  our  actl'-e 
merchant  marine  has  shrunk  from  2926 
ships  during  the  period  from  1960  to  1972. 
In  the  same  period,  the  Soviet  active  mer- 
chant marine  has  grown  from  873  to  1480 
ships.  The  active  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is 
now  two  and  one  quarter  times  the  size  of 
our  active  merchant  marine.  The  Soviet 
Merchant  Marine  is  the  fifth  largest  in 
oceangoing  ships  in  the  world,  and  what  is 
more  Important  It  Is  remarkably  new.  And 
if  you  are  wondering  who  the  first  four  are. 
Japan.  Great  Britain.  Norway  and  Liberia 
are  the  current  leaders  in  active  merchant 
shipping  on  the  highways  of  the  oceans. 

Another  element  of  the  Soviet  Unions' 
strong  maritime  presence  is  the  Soviet's  open 
ocean  fishing  fleet.  It  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world  and  stUl  growing. 

And  finally,  the  Soviet  oceanographlc  re- 
search and  exploration  programs.  'They  are 
beyond  the  range  of  any  simple  formula 
to  rate,  but  they  are  Judged  by  those  who 
claim  to  know  as  "highly  aggressive"  and  no 
less  than  "second  to  none,"  to  borrow  an  old 
U.S.  Navy  slogan. 

Summarized,  the  Soviet  merchant  marine 
is  large  and  active  and  growing  rapidly:  Ours 
is  shrinking  steadily:  Their  fishing  fleet  is 
first  and  growing:  Their  oceanographlc  re- 
search is  "second  to  none". 

ONE     MAN'S    OPINION 

And  now,  my  third  point.  And  it  is  lust 
one  man's  opinion  as  to  where  the  United 
States  stands  today  in  relation  to  the  Soviet 
sea  challenge. 

Is  the  challenge  for  real'  I  answer  "yes". 

With  the  challenced  and  the  challenger 
being  in  the  general  area  of  equal  strength. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  battle  result 
in  the  years  ahead  might  well  be  determined 
by  the  "professional  ism  of  the  oflloers  corps" 
of  the  two  navies  I  do  not  see  how  the 
United  States  Navy  can  expect  to  excell  in 
this  area  In  the  pears  ahead  when  Secre* 
tarles  of  the  Navy  and  at  least  one  Chlaf  of 
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Naval  OperaUons,  the  present  one,  downgrad* 
Magolng  coaunand  aclilsvenMiits  and  cap%' 
bUltles  In  8«a  going  akUla  and  upgrade  Oscal 
management,  so  called  •people  to  people" 
relatlonsiilp,  ■mauagemeiu  sltlile"  rather 
than  ■command  skills'  They  have  done  this 
In  their  letters  ot  Uisiructlon  to  the  flag 
officer  selection  boards,  flag  oificer  plucking 
boards,  and  in  administrative  practices  and 
policies. 

It  was  a  lesson  of  World  War  n  that  not 
every  Naval  officer  wearing  a  Hag  officers  uni- 
form had  the  pergonal  courage,  the  profes- 
sional capability  to  flght  well  and  to  keep  on 
fighting  well  over  long  nerlods  of  time  to 
permit  building  up  succe.ssful  fighting  fteams. 
There  were  a  lot  of  "trial  and  error"  details 
of  flag  officers  to  combat  assignment  during 
World  War  II. 

Iti  World  War  in.  It  wDl  be  a  lot  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  Navy  to  restet  the 
Soviet  sea  challenge,  if  the  Navy  atarta  out 
without  a  very  large  backlog  of  professlonaUy 
qualified  flag  officers  who  have  won  their 
spurs  at  sea.  Where  will  the  United  States 
Navy  be  with  Its  flag  list  flliod  with  officers 
who  have  won  their  spurs  ashore  and  kept 
themselves  on  active  duty  by  saying  ■•yes  sir. 
It's  a  fine  Idea"? 

The  Soviet  Navy  has,  at  long  last.  In  1978, 
launched  their  first  large  aircraft  carrier  of 
about  40,000  tons,  and  have  laid  down  the 
keel  of  another.  When  the  Soviets  have  com- 
missioned and  outfitted  these  ships,  put 
them  thru  a  shakedown  crtuse  and  a  con- 
siderable series  of  tactical  erercises.  they 
wtll  have  taken  a  big  step  ahead. 

As  the  Soviets  press  ahead  in  this  area  of 
large  carriers,  with  the  laying  down  of  more 
keels  and  then  have  more  launcblngs  and 
more  shakedown  cruises,  and  more  tactical 
exercises  and  deep  water  fleet  problems,  say 
in  1978  to  1982.  the  Soviets  wUl  be  In  a  poel- 
tlon  to  make  a  chips  down  sea  challenge  to 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Por  the  Soviet  Navy  already  has  three 
times  as  many  submarines  as  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  Soviet  submarines  have 
been  patrolling  ofT  our  coasts  for  some  years 
with  their  thlrty-t'ne  vankee  submarines  each 
armed  with  sixteen  missiles  good  for  1.300  to 
1,500  miles  from  launch  position.  And  In 
1972.  the  Soviet  Delta  submarine  each  armed 
with  twelve  4.000-mlle  mlseUes  commenced 
cruWng  In  our  offshore  waters,  able  to  pin- 
point any  location  in  the  United  States  from 
either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  And 
even  more  worrisome,  the  Soviets  are  now 
carrying  sixteen  4.000-mlle  mlsslla. 

As  one  more  fact  pointing  up  tliat  Soviet 
sea  power  is  on  the  move  la  that  the  Soviet 
Marine  Corps  has  reappeared  together  with 
seagoing  landing  ships  and  craft. 

To  reinforce  the  statement  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  la  "on  the  make",  let  me  ahvise  you 
that  from  1965  to  1972,  the  number  of  ship 
days  the  Soviet  Navy  u  spending  cruising  at 
sea,  that  Is  one  ship  one  day  cruising  In  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  C^wlbbean. 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  western  Pacific 
Ocean  increased  from  6.000  In  IS^.S  to  48.000 
m  1972,  An  eightfold  Increase  From  these 
flgures  you  will  know  that  the  Soviet  V&vy 
Is  learning  to  go  and  tc  stay  at  sea. 

The  present  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  currently  accentuated  by  decreasing 
anwunts  of  fuel  oil  available,  seems  to  be  on 
how  much  time  the  ships  can  stay  in  port. 
and  how  frequently  officers  and  men  may  go 
ashore,  and  how  small  the  watch  on  duty 
aboard  may  be. 

During  the  recent  Israel -Egypt  Ian  war,  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  Its  forces  Increased  from  .SO  to  60 
ships  The  Soviet  forces  In  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  same  time  were  increased  from  60  to 
90  ships.  "This  Is  the  portend  of  things  to 
come." 

THl  PORTXND  OF  THIN 08  TO  COttX 

My  opinions  are:  (1)  the  decision  has 
been  taken  In  the  Kremlin  to  become  the 
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No.  I  In  sea  power,  and  to  make  the  Soviet 
Navy  the  largest  la  the  world.  I  believe  this 
wlU  be  accomplished,  because  there  has  been 
no  decision  taken  In  Washington  by  the 
President  and  the  congressional  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  that  the  necessary 
step*  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  United 
States  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  sea 
power,  expensive  as  such  a  decision  would  be. 
(2)  The  Soviet  decision  to  be  No.  1  will  be 
brought  to  fruition  shortly  after  1880.  (3) 
There  will  be  some  confrontations  in  the 
Intervening  years,  but  no  "chips  down"  chal- 
lenge. (4)  The  United  States  Navy  does  not 
appear  to  be  acting  like  a  navy  under  very 
serious  challenge,  although  It  has  not 
reached  the  nonchalance  of  the  British  Navv 
as  It  sUd  quietly  from  being  No.  l  to  No.  2 
to  a   'way  back"  No.  3. 

When  the  chief  of  naval  operations  of  our 
Navy  can  take  time  from  not  only  leading 
his  subordinates,  but  pushing  them  a  bit  to 
develop  professional  excellence  In  meeting 
the  sea  challenges  ahead,  to  personally  cut 
the  hair  of  a  sallorman  before  television 
cameras,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reality 
of  the  sea  power  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  missed. 

So  I  recommend  to  each  of  you  that  you 
have  your  back  yard  bomb  shelter  built  and 
ready  for  occupancy  before  1980,  because, 
by  that  date,  at  the  present  rates  of  growth 
and  relative  decline  of  the  two  leading  sea 
powers,  the  Soviet  Navy  will  be  "Number 
one.'' 
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RAPE:    SOCIETY'S  CRIME  AGAINST 
WOMEN 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

or    PENN^ST1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rape 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  H.R.  10848, 
which  I  sponsored  along  with  62  of  my 
colleagues,  addresses  Itself  to  a  growing 
problem  facing  this  country,  the  crime 
of  rape.  This  legislation  would  establi-sh 
the  Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Rape,  and  would  provide  grants 
to  local  agencies  and  organizations  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lated to  rape  prevention  and  treatment. 
The  pressing  need  for  this  legislation 
has  been  demonstrated  In  recent  months 
by  the  growing  number  of  sexual  ass.aiiUs 
on  this  Nation's  campuses.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  like  other  liLstltutlon.s. 
has  been  plagued  by  such  assaults.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  light  of  growing  na- 
tional concern  over  the  increased  inci- 
dence of  rape,  the  Pittsburgh  New  Sun 
recently  devoted  an  entire  Issue  to  an 
in-depth  study  of  rape.  Its  perpetrators 
and  Its  victims. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  this 
special  edition,  dealing  with  the  inci- 
dence of  rape,  the  rapists'  motivations, 
the  callous  treatment  often  experienced 
by  rape  victims,  as  weU  as  the  victims' 
physical  and  emotional  scars.  I  hope  that 
this  thoughtful  and  informative  article 
receives  the  full  consideration  and  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Rati:  SocnrrT's  Cumx  Aoaimst  Woiczn 

Over  40,000  rapes  are  reported  to  the  police 
in  the  U.S.  each  year;  this  Is  only  the  ice- 
berg's tip,  for  although  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  rapes  there  are.  the  FBI  calculates 
that  ten  occur  for  every  one  that  is  reported. 


A  u.oman  is  raped  every  several  minutes  in 
America;   anj-where   from   300   to  3,000  oc 
curred  In  Pittsburgh  last  year. 

The  rapist's  victim  may  suffer  severe  in- 
juries or  beating  in  addition  to  physical 
degradation;  she  then  Is  subject  to  rumors 
and  suspicion  by  her  neighbors,  who  harbor 
society's  prejudice  that  only  deserving  women 
are  assaulted,  that  they  seduce,  their  attacker 
to  satisfy  forbidden  promiscuous  urges 

Legislatures  and  Juries  also  share  that  prej- 
udice, which  produces  laws  which  safeguard 
the  accused's  right  to  a  fair  trial  more  rigo- 
rously than  society's  right  to  Justice  and 
which  produces  acquittal  verdicts  because 
"I  Just  couldn't  believe  that  a  boy  whose 
girlfriend  was  as  pretty  as  the  one  who  came 
into  court  to  testify  would  have  even  wanted 
to  rape  such  a  plain-looking  girl.  • 

RAPE  AND  RAPISTS 

Rape,  ironically  is  often  not  a  sexual  crime 
Two  years  ago  Ellen,  a  17  year  old  high 
school  student,  met  Joe  at  a  party.  They  had 
several  mutual  acquaintances,  but  had  never 
socialized.  The  tvro  later  met  on  the  street 
once  or  twice,  and  several  months  later  Joe 
invited  Ellen  and  a  girlfriend  to  his  apart- 
ment to  listen  to  records. 

When  Ellen  and  her  friend  arrived,  Joe 
was  alone:  his  roommates  were  gone  for  the 
evening.  As  the  three  were  listening  to  rec- 
ords. Ellen  dialed  the  serviceman.?  check 
number  to  start  Joe's  phone  ringing.  She  llft- 
wl  the  receiver,  mumbled  a  few  words,  and 
hung  up.  When  Joe  demanded  to  know  who 
had  called,  she  told  him  it  was  Just  a  joke- 
she  had  dialed  herself.  He  became  Irrationally 
angry  at  the  prank  and  pushed  her  around 
the  kitchen.  As  his  anger  Increased  he  vio- 
lently slammed  her  against  a  wall,  with  her 
friend  present,  and  railed:  "You've  never 
been  hurt,  have  you?  Well,  I've  been  hurt 
and  you  deserve  to  be." 

The  popular  image  of  a  rapist  as  a  m»n 
suddenly  and  uncontrollably  overcome  by 
sexual  need  Is  denied  by  those  members  of 
the  medical  profession  who  study  and  treat 
rapists.  Generally,  rape  Is  a  premedlUted 
crime  of  violence. 

In  his  1971  report.  Dr.  Menachem  *m|r 
concluded  that  rapists  "do  not  constltuU  a 
unique  or  psychopathologlcal  type:  nor  are 
they  as  a  group  Invariably  more  disturbed 
than  the  control  groups  to  which  they  are 
compared."  A  parole  officer  working  with 
convicted  rapists  at  San  Luis  Obispo  la 
California  said.  "Those  men  were  the  most 
normal  men  there.  They  had  a  lot  of  hang- 
ups, but  they  were  the  same  hang-ups  u 
men  walking  out  on  the  street." 

Rapists  are  motivated  by  any  ntunber  of 
co;isclous  or  unconscious  drives.  Their  in- 
tent, however,  is  to  achieve  sexual  gratifica- 
tion by  asserting  and  affirming  their  maacul- 
ir'-lty.  or  to  forcibly  degrade  women. 

"I'd  say  75'^  of  the  girls  raped  provoked 
It  by  wearing  outrageously  sexy  clothes  and 
flashing  their  bodies  around,  I  really  think 
that  some  girls  dig  being  raped." 

Dr.  Robert  Lolsselle,  a  staff  member  at 
We.stern  Psychiatric  Hospital  and  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  clinical  psycholc^  at  Pitt, 
describes  the  rapist's  motivation  and  be- 
havior. Of  the  first  type,  those  seeking  sexual 
gratification,  he  says: 

"In  our  society  it  Is  a  given  fact  that  s 
man  Is  expected  to  prove  his  masculinity- 
aggressiveness — sexually.  Rape  is  a  very  good 
way  to  exert  that  aggression.  Ultimately, 
masculinity  equals  aggression  and  that 
equals  rape.  There  Is  a  super  need 
and  pressure  to  be  a  MAN  in  our 
culture."  Because  the  rapist  is  seeking 
positive  afflrovatlon  of  his  weak  mftm?iil'"* 
Identity,  "he  may  be  deterred  by  flattery.  H 
a  victim  tells  him;  Tou*re  so  s^vng,  hand- 
some, mascuUne,  etc.;  why  pick  on  me,  » 
stranger — you  must  have  lots  of  girlfriends?' 
He  may  be  suffldentlv  gratlfled.  Also,  It  Is 
contrary  to  the  stereotype  of  virility  for  s 
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Q)tf  to  rape  a  pregnant  woman."  Men  are 
(tie  protectors  of  the  honorable  state  of 
nwtherhood. 

^^galQ  0S1&  again  we  find  that  the  sexual 
gmecti  of  rape  are  not  the  primary  or  motl- 
vs^nal  factors.  "Rape  Is  a  crime  of  violence 
tiA  violence  Is  a  part  of  the  American  cul- 
ture *nd  Its  stereotyped  definition  of  the 
misculloe  Identity." 

The  more  dangerous  and  less  predictable 
npist  is  less  concerned  with  proving  hlm- 
geir  than  with  expressing  his  vlcdence  and 
^nger  throvigh  a  sadistic  sexual  act.  Dr.  Lols- 
seiie  points  out,  "Rape  Is  often  a  crime 
commlted  not  against  an  Individual  wo- 
man—but  against  the  entire  sex."  The  mo- 
tives of  these  men  are  highly  complex  and 
usually  deeply  rooted  In  the  subconscious. 
Because  such  rapists  are  rarely  treated,  little 
U  known  about  their  sadistic  drives. 

Every  woman  luiows  a  potential  rapist. 
They  aren't  conflned  to  socio-economic  class, 
age,  race,  or  background;  there  are  as  many 
'  in  Mt.  Lebanon  as  there  are  on  the  Hill. 
Tcttj  are  usually  married,  and  have  famillea. 
Bsplsis  frequently  repeat  their  act.  In  Pitts- 
burgh one  man  committed  60  reported  rapes 
before  he  was  arrested.  The  odds  are  good 
that  li  convicted,  upon  release  he  will  resimie 
his  criminal  activity. 

Dr  Lolsselle  feels  that  rapists  can  be  suc- 
cessfully treated.  However,  because  there  are 
no  mbdlcal  rehabilitation  programs  within 
our  penal  system  (with  exceptions  In  Wis- 
consin, Massachusettes  and  California)  to 
deal  with  the  ofl'enders,  their  problem  Is 
never  treated. 

As  our  society's  attitudes  about  sex  open 
up  and  become  more  liberated,  rape  and  other 
sex  offenses  should  decrease.  Pat  Parley  of 
Magee  Women's  Hospital  explains  that,  "Sex 
has  always  been  thought  of  as  something  a 
man  does  to  a  woman.  I  think  rape  arises  out 
of  that."  Dr.  Lolsselle  and  other  experts  hope 
that  as  definitions  of  masculinity  and  fem- 
ininity become  less  restricted,  human  sexual- 
ity more  c^en  and  honest,  and  sex  associated 
less  with  taboo  and  ignorance,  the  need  to 
dominate,  brutalize  and  degrade  women  will 
diminish. 

UntU  that  time,  rape  continues.  The  rapist 
may.  but  often  will  not,  be  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  arrest;  even  if  arrested,  he 
need  not  be  overly  fearful,  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  accused  rapists  brought  to  trial 
In  Allegheny  County  In  1973  were  convicted. 

So  the  rapist's  story  often  ends  with  his 
act.  The  woman's  unfortunately,  is  barely 
beginning. 

Following  rape,  a  woman  should  obtain 
medical  aid  Immediately,  for  even  if  she  has 
suffered  no  obvious  Injuries,  there  Is  a  risk 
of  Internal  wounds,  venereal  disease,  and 
pregnancy.  In  addition,  a  medical  examina- 
tion Is  critically  Important  in  prosecuting 
the  rapist.  If  he  Is  caught;  for  this  reason  the 
victim  should  not  tend  her  own  injuries  un- 
lets first  aid  is  really  necessary.  So  it  Is  that 
medical  people,  often  emergency  room  staff, 
are  the  first  with  which  the  victim  must  deal. 

A  woman  choosing  to  involve  the  police  In 
her  case  will  be  first  escorted  by  them  to  the 
iMMpltal  nearest  the  spot  where  her  rape  oc- 
cmred.  (Until  recently,  all  local  rapes  were 
taken  to  Magee  Women's  Hospital.)  However, 
If  she  decides  against  reporting  the  incident 
the  may  select  the  hospital  of  her  choice,  or 
may  seek  a  private  physician.  Upon  entering 
the  hospital  emergency  room  and  reporting 
her  attack,  the  victim  Is  asked  by  hospital  of- 
ficials. If  alone.  If  she  would  like  to  call  the 
police,  since  many  women  often  run  first  to  a 
hospital  and  then  think  of  calling  the  police 
only  when  it  Is  too  late.  Whatever  her  decl- 
«lon,  there  should  be  no  difference  In  the 
manner,  or  thoroughness,  with  which  she  Is 
examined. 

CAIXOUS    TRXATMXNT 

After  giving  some  of  the  details  of  the  rape 
•ad  her  own  medical  history,  the  patient 
must  enter  an  examining  room  and  undress. 
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During  the  daytime  the  emergency  rooms  of 
most  hospitals  are  staffed  by  full  time  doc- 
tora.  but  at  night,  since  they  must  be  called 
from  their  homes,  a  woman  raped  has  a  les- 
ser chance  of  being  examined  by  an  experi- 
enced physician  rather  than  an  tntwn.  Ms. 
Pat  Farley,  a  Magee  Women's  Hospital  social 
worker,  commented  that  the  rape  victim's 
chanoes  of  being  cared  for  by  a  full-time 
physician  are  even  less  than  those  of  the 
typical  emergency  case,  because  "doctors  hate 
to  be  called  out  for  rape  cases,  since  they 
usTially  must  deal  with  an  overwrought 
woman,  and  must  perform  many  tedious  testa 
If  the  woman  is  accompanied  by  a  police- 
man." 

A  woman  often  must  fswse  this  type  of  cal- 
lousness from  all  the  emergency  room  staff. 
Many  do  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
her,  and  of  course  emergency  room  condi- 
tions are  rarely  conducive  to  understanding 
on  anyone's  part.  The  victim  should.  If  pos- 
sible, bring  a  friend  for  support,  for  although 
police  forces  and  feminist  groups  elsewhere 
maintain  special  personnel  to  counsel  and 
comfort  the  victim,  no  such  assistance  is 
avaUable  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Beyond  treatment  for  her  wounds,  at  many 
hospitals,  women  not  using  some  type  of 
birth  control  are  offered  a  simple  procedtire 
known  as  a  prophylactic  "D  and  C"  (dilation 
and  curettage),  a  scraping  of  the  womb 
which  removes  an  Implanted  egg  from  Its 
lining.  Often,  more  simply,  she  is  offered  a 
"morning  after"  plU.  which  dislodges  the 
zygote  from  the  womb.  However,  many  forms 
of  the  morning  after  pill  contain  a  powerful 
hormone,  DES  (dlethylstUbestrol)  which  has 
been  discovered  to  cause  vaginal  carcinoma 
(malignancy)  In  women  who  take  It  fre- 
quently, and  also  In  their  daughters.  When 
used  Infrequently,  as  In  the  case  of  rape. 
It  Is  imllkely  to  do  so,  but  it  will  produce 
harsh  side  effects  such  as  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhea,  and  since  the  pill  must  be 
taken  for  five  consecutive  days,  many  women 
opt  for  the  painless  D  and  C. 

(One  form  of  the  antl-abortlon  bills  con- 
sidered last  year  by  the — all  male — ^Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  would  have  outlawed  these 
prophylactic  measures  offered  to  rape  vic- 
tims.) 

Some  time  during  the  examination  the 
victim  is  told  that  she  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  some  type  of  venereal  disease,  and 
that  It  would  be  wise  for  her  to  return  to  the 
hospital  or  to  her  own  doctor  In  two  or  three 
weeks  for  a  blood  test.  Because  it  would  not 
have  had  time  to  Infect  her  body  and  thus 
appear  In  a  blood  sample  taken  at  the  first 
exam,  the  test  for  syphilis  cannot  then  be 
performed.  A  smear  Is  taken  to  check  for 
gonorrhea  at  that  time,  however,  since  Its 
presence  might  be  detected. 

Contrary  to  the  scenes  In  recent  movies 
about  rape,  a  poUce  officer  locally  need  not 
be  present  during  the  victim's  Internal  exam. 
A  doctor  and  niKse  are  recognised  to  be  med- 
ical witnesses  at  least  as  competent  as  a  cop. 
If  the  victim  hopes  to  prosecute,  the  follow- 
ing steps  must  be  taken.  First  and  most  Im- 
portant, a  culture  Is  taken  from  the  woman's 
vagina  to  check  for  semen  and  blood  left 
there  by  the  attacker;  this  establishes  the 
fact  of  penetration,  and  may  help  to  Iden- 
tify him.  llien  samples  of  the  woman's  bead 
and  pubic  hair  are  taken.  In  the  event  that 
the  attacker  Is  found  with  any  of  her  body 
hair  stUl  on  his  person.  A  sample  of  his  saliva 
may  be  taken  from  her  body.  If  necessary. 
Any  scrapings  of  skin  from  under  her  finger- 
nails or  toenails  are  taken  If  the  woman 
attempted  to  scratch  and  kick  her  attacker, 
and  all  other  possible  evidence,  such  as 
clothing  with  blood  stains  on  it.  Is  con- 
sidered. 

PHTSICAL  INJtTRIKS  NOT  WORSC 

But  except  for  the  sometimes  severe 
wounds,  the  most  serlotis  damage  to  the  vic- 
tim is  psychological.  She  has  been  violated 
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and  degraded  as  a  person.  Sue  may  feel 
shame  and  guilt,  for  society  commonlj 
blames  her  more  than  the  attacker. 

Bo3rf  nends  and  husbands  moj/  react  In  that 
way  also,  mairtng  the  tacit  assumpUon  that 
she  provoked  or  encouraged  the  attack 
through  her  manner  or  actions.  Though 
these  reactions  are  usually  not  crIUcal  in 
the  long  run,  they  afford  much  anguish  for 
the  victim  and  can  be  Instrumental  lu  break- 
ing up  already  unstable  relationships. 

Morbid  ctirtoslty  on  the  part  of  friends  and 
neighbors  Intensifies  the  problem,  leaving 
the  victim  with  a  feeling  of  being  on  display. 

Counselors,  who  of  course  only  deal  with 
women  who  have  reported  their  rapes  and 
are  therefore  atypical,  have  Identified  three 
stages  common  to  most  women's  reaction 
and  adjustment  to  rape. 

Immediately  following  sexual  assault,  the 
victim's  feelings  Include  shock,  disbelief,  or 
dismay,  followed  by  anxiety  or  fear.  It  is 
extremely  Important  during  this  phase  for 
the  social  worker  or  volunteer  to  encourage 
her  to  talk  about  the  assault.  Often  her  rela- 
tives and  friends  try  to  dissuade  her  from 
thinking  or  talking  about  It,  In  the  mistaken 
belle'  that  she  will  become  more  emotionally 
distressed.  However,  If  others  refuse  to  lis- 
ten, she  may  conclude  that  they  are  embar- 
rassed and  "ashamed,  and  want  to  punish 
her  for  what  has  happened. 

A  rape  victim's  anxiety  usually  diminishes 
significantly  after  she  has  talked  with  a 
relative  or  friend  about  the  assault:  thus 
the  worker  should  help  her  decide  who  will 
be  told  (parents,  boyfriend,  husband,  friend, 
clergy)  and  how  this  will  be  accomplished. 
She  should  be  assisted  in  these  contacts  if 
she  desires  to  be.  while  being  encouraged  to 
handle  as  much  herself  as  possible.  Nothing 
should  be  done  for  her  without  her  knowl- 
edge. 

FALSE  ADJUSTMENT 

As  the  victim  deals  \iith  practical  prob- 
lems, curious  psychological  mechanisms  such 
as  denial  of  affect,  suppression,  and  rational- 
ization are  called  Into  play.  She  resumes  her 
normal  activities  and  appears  to  be  adjust- 
ing to  the  assault.  Her  Interest  In  seeking 
help  and  talking  about  her  experience  wanes 
rapidly.  This  response  Is  healthy  and  should 
be  encouraged,  despite  the  fact  that  it  rep- 
resents an  Interim  period  of  false  adj-ast- 
ment. 

Sometimes  a  rape  victim  will  seek  help 
for  the  first  time  during  this  stage,  usually 
because  a  friend  or  relative  urged  her  to  do 
so.  However,  women  are  generally  reluctant 
to  Involve  themselves  In  an  Intense  relation- 
ship at  this  time  and  should  not  be  criticized 
for  their  feelings.  A  counselor  can  help  her 
gain  perspective  about  this  reaction  by  de- 
scribing the  whole  process  and  can  offer  psy- 
chiatric services  If  requested. 

In  the  third  phase,  two  central  Issues  must 
be  worked  through  by  the  victim:  her  feel- 
ings about  herself  and  her  feelings  about  the 
assailant.  Often  she  feels  guilty,  unclean,  or 
damaged,  and  It  Is  useless  for  a  helper  to 
reassure  her  until  she  has  talked  about  these 
feelings.  "The  victim's  anger  is  tisuaUy  di- 
rected more  towards  self  than  towards  the 
attacker,"  says  Dr.  Ijolsselle.  Although  the 
counselor  may  believe  there  was  nothtag  the 
woman  could  have  done  to  prevent  the  at- 
tack, he  'She  must  be  cautious  about  saying 
so.  It  Is  preferable  for  the  victim  to  reach 
this  conclusion  on  her  own;  some  need  to  go 
through  a  period  of  guilt  and  self-punish- 
ment as  a  first  step  toward  Integrating  the 
experience.  If  friends  or  a  counselor  chal- 
lenge their  guilt  prematurely,  victims  may 
feel  they  are  misunderstood  and  carmot  be 
helped. 

After  several  weeks  most  women  have  In- 
tegrated the  experience  and  It  takes  Its  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  past.  If  a  woman  does 
not  accomplish  this  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, the  rape  has  created  or  rearoused  feel- 
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Ings  that  she  cannot  handle  and  psychotic 
OP  neurotic  symptoma  niay  rssult. 

Fortunately,  most  women  do  adjust  to  tbm 
trauma  of  rape  after  a  painful,  but  r«la- 
tlvely  brtef.  time.  Unfortunately,  what  U 
usually  the  moet  angrulshlnir  experience  still 
lies  ahead. 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  COUP 
IN  PORTUGAL  FOR  THE  AFRICAN 
LIBERATION  MOVEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RAN€EL 

or  j*rw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBI3ENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Issue 
of  great  concern  to  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  been  the  ongoing  struggle, 
in  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau,  between  African  liberation  forces 
and  Portugal.  The  recent  coup  d'etat  in 
Portugal  brings  hope  that  ttese  three 
countries  will  gain  their  Independence 
and  that  Portugal  will  realize  its  poten- 
tial for  democracy. 

We  also  realize,  however,  that  the  situ- 
ation to  southern  Africa  is  a  tenuous  one 
and  that  South  Africa  may  fee:  liireat- 
ened  by  this  new  development.  If  their 
feelings  of  insecurity  lead  them  to  take 
aggressive  action,  the  repercussions  could 
be  global  in  magnitude. 

Still,  the  coup  d'etat  in  Portuf?al  bv 
General  Splnola  is  a  course  for  optimism 
for  now  and,  we  hope,  for  the  future. 

To  Inform  my  coUeagues  of  the  Im- 
plications of  the  coup  in  Portugal  for  the 
African  liberation  movement,  I  have  en- 
tered for  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  a 
commentary  written  by  Ovid  Abrams  for 
the  Commimity  News  Service. 

COMMTKTAIIT-      POBTTTG  AL'S     COLONIES     KEAKeS 

LrsniATioN  ArrrM.  OrcKTtnuyw? 
i  By  Ovid  Abrams) 
AprU  26  — The  overthrow  of  PortuguaJ's 
dictatorial  regime  of  Dr.  Marcello  OaeUno  by 
a  seven-man  mlUtary  junta,  which  claims  it 
wUl  reintroduce  democracy  to  Portugal,  may 
also  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  over 
two  decades  of  war  between  Portugal  and  her 
African  coJonies.  The  overthrow  could  also 
mean  liberation  for  the  people  Ut  a  large 
Chuck  of  Black  Africa. 

Liberal  generaU  Antonio  Sebastlao  Rlberto 
del  SpLnola  and  Pranclsco  da  Cocta  Domes 
who  took  over  the  country  yesterday,  are 
former  heads  of  defense  staffs  who  were  dis- 
mifsed  last  month  for  criticizing  the  wars 
tn  AngoU.  Mozambique.  Portuguese  Guinea 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

The  wars  for  UberaUon  have  be«i  repi«s- 
slvely  put  down  by  Portugal  with  arms  and 
funds  from  NATO  and  Urge  grants  from  the 
united  States  In  eichaige  for  trade  and 
American  use  of  a  strategic  base  m  the 
Azores. 

But  despite  the  use  of  ua.-made  napalm 
and  other  genocldal  weapons  by  Portuguese 
soldiers  against  African  liberation  move- 
menu,  Guinea  Bissau  declared  Itself  Inde- 
pendent UU  last  year 

Portugal— with  an  area  leM  than  the  size 
of  New  York  State  and  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  New  York  City— has  poesessed  over 
one  million  square  miles  of  African  territory 
since  about  1575. 

One  of  Black  Africa's  most  notorious  Im- 
perialist masters,  Portugal  has  used  expan- 
sionist policies  toward  Africa  and  ceased  to 
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recognise  her  overseases  possessions  as  col- 
onies. The  territories  have  been  considered 
part  of  Portugal  and  have  l>een  caUed  •■over- 
seas proTlncea." 

It  took  over  143.000  Portuguese  troops — 
over  half  of  the  country's  armed  forces  of 
318,000 — to  maintain  a  flimsy  grasp  on  those 
"overseas  provlncee"  in  the  past  10  years. 
Twenty-flve  p)er  cent  of  the  country's  expen- 
ditures since  1971  have  been  on  thU  effort. 
During  the  10  years  there  have  been  un- 
told atrocities  committed  against  civilians, 
many  of  which  make  the  My  Lai  massacre 
m  Vietnam  look  like  a  street  br&wl. 

Along  with  mass  extermination  of  the 
Black  population  in  the  colonies,  Portugal 
practices  a  more  subtle  elimination  of  Blacks 
by  having  their  soldiers  rape  Black  women 
and  let  them  give  birth  to  children  of  mixed 
breed. 

The  neither-Black  nor-Whlte  children 
have  occupied  a  kind  of  associated  White 
status.  Tn  the  Portgugese  territories  this  is 
know  as  "asslmllado"  status. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  discrimination 
and  segregation  In  the  African  colonies 
similar  to  that  practiced  in  neighboring 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

There  Is  a  vast  supply  of  untapped  re- 
sources In  the  colonies — resources  which 
Portugal  had  neither  the  expertise  nor  the 
capacity  to  develop.  Mozambique,  which  Is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Nigeria,  has  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore.  petroleum  and  other 
mlreralB  much  In  demand  by  the  developed 
world. 

Perhaps  these  resources  explain  why 
Portugal's  major  trading  partners  are  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Oermanv.  African  goods 
were  exchanged  by  Portugal  for  support  by 
NATO  of  which  these  countries  are  members, 
and  arms  to  subvert  liberation  movements 
and  carry  out  further  repression  of  Africans 
The  prolonged  Portuguese  war,  somewhat 
similar  to  our  Vietnam  war,  demoralized  the 
Portugese  people  and  eroded  confidence  In 
the  Caetano  regime.  The  coup  was  marked 
by  jubilant  demonstrations  In  the  streets— 
the  Portuguese  people  seem  to  have  won 
their  victory,  the  African  people  must  still 
win  theirs 

The  coup  could  mark  the  end  of  an  era 
of  colonialism  for  over  20  million  Africans 
But  If  this  hope  falls  to  materialize  It  should 
not  be  too  surprlslnpr.  since  Portugal's  falth- 
tvA  NATO  allies  have  always  stood  readv  to 
come  to  her  rescue  against  the  forces  of 
Black  liberation 

The  present  situation  could  be  the  testing 
pro'ind  for  General  Splnola,  who  has  spoken 
much  liberal  rhetoric  and  promised  to  re- 
store the  democracy  Portugal  lost  when  Dr 
Salazar  began  his  authoritarian  rule  over 
40  years  ago  Let  us  see  how  well  the  good 
General  backs  up  hi*  words 
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POLISH  WOMFN'6  CLUB  AT  THREE 
RIVERS.  MASS  .  CELEBRATES  50TH 
ANNIVERSART 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAssACHiTsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  27.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
attending  the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Polish  Women's  Club  of  Three 
Rivers.  Mass.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
join  with  these  spirited  ladles  at  their 
gala  dinner,  which  was  highlighted  by 
the  presence  of  five  of  the  club's  charter 


members:  Agata  Prydryk,  Prances 
Bukowski,  Prances  Dymon.  Agnes 
Zerdeckl,  and  Helen  Nowak. 

The  program  began  with  a  gracious 
welcoming  address  from  President  Helen 
B.  GrzywiiA  and  was  followed  by  an  im- 
presslve  performance  by  toastmlstriM 
Anna  Kulig.  The  Polish  and  American 
anthems  were  sung  by  Hedl  Kay,  after 
which  the  Reverend  Robert  Ceckowskl 
pastor  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  Church 
Three  Rivers,  delivered  the  invocation' 
After  an  introduction  of  the  officers! 
past  president*,  and  guests.  Mr.  Willliun 
J.  Lemanski.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  the  town  of  Palmer,  ex- 
tended the  town's  greetings  to  the  club 
as  did  Rose  Corso.  vice  president  of  th« 
District  'V,  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Polish  Women's  Clubs,  and  Beatrice 
Melody,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Polish  Women's  Gluts 
State  Senator  Predrlc  W.  Schlosstein,  Jr 
congratulated  the  ladles  of  the  club  along 
with  State  Representative  Alexander 
Lolas. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
attorney  Mary  A.  Socha  on  the  theme  of 
"Women's  Organization  in  Today's 
World."  Reverend  Ceckoxrakl  then  gave 
the  benediction  and  Anna  Kullg  offered 
the  closing  remarks  before  the  audience 
and  Hedl  Kay  once  again  Joined  in  the 
Polish  and  our  national  anthems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  scene  was 
an  Inspiring  one.  It  was.  However,  the 
Polish  Women's  Club  of  Three  Rivers  Is 
distinguished  by  what  I  feel  is  an  equally 
inspiring  history,  a  little  of  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you : 

HiSTORT  or  Polish  Women's  Olds 
R«cognlalng  the  need  for  assisting  womeo 
of  Polish  anoeetry  to  become  citizens  of  this 
country,  early  in  1024  the  Messrs.  Stanley 
Zerdeckl.  Walter  Dymon,  Michael  Boyko  and 
Joseph  Left  spearheaded  an  organizational 
drive  toward  this  end. 

Records  show  that  on  February  34,  1934 
these  four  organizers  were  successful  In  get- 
ting  together  a  group  of  women  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  club  was  formed  and  named  The 
Polish  American  Women  Citizens  Political 
Ciuta  of  Three  Rivers  and  Thorndlke.  On 
March  30.  1934  Miss  Anna  Rusek  became  the 
first  president  of  this  group  of  69  charter 
members. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  was  three-fold: 

1 .  To  encourage  women  to  become  clttaso* 
and  assist  them  In  procuring  citizenship  pa- 
pers by  teaching  English  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

2.  Take  active  part  In  pollUcs  and  get  prop- 
er recognition  and  positions  on  loc«a,  sUte 
and  federal  level. 

3.  Support  businesses  owned  bv  people  of 
Polish  extraction. 

With  club  members  as  volunteer  teaohsn, 
and  the  financial  backing  of  this  club,  nu- 
merous other  men  and  women  came  forth  to 
lend  their  assistance  In  whatever  mannar 
necessary.  TTius  was  set  In  motion  and  accom- 
plished the  dream  of  the  organizers — seeing 
women  of  Polish  extraction  becoming  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This  service  and  assistance  continued  for 
the  next  20  years,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
club  was  fulfilled. 

The  second  objective  with  regards  to  par- 
ticipation In  politics  was  also  seriously  tui- 
dertaken  in  1928  when  the  club  became 
affllUted  with  the  United  Polish  Amertcan 
Citizens  of  Maaaachusetts  on  both  county 
and  state  levels.  For  the  next  40  yean  dais- 
gates  were  present  whenever  possible  at  ttos 
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snnual  conventions  throtighout  tbe  fl«ate  to 
exchange  Ideas  and  get  •  better  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  our  government.  Over  the 
years  these  PoUsb  women  have  sent  Innu- 
tnerable  letters  and  telegrams,  made  contact 
with  state  and  Xedaral  legislators  on  behalf 
of  qualified  Individuals  seeking  Jobs,  or  in 
connection  wHh  expressing  the  favoring  or 
opposition  of  bills  or  proposed  legislation. 
On  s  town  level  their  support  has  also  been 
solicited  and  given  to  those  who  ttiey  felt 
merited  such  support,  whether  Democrats  or 
Bepubllcans  or  Independents.  Almost  eveiry 
election  brings  requests  from  hopeful  candi- 
dates asking  to  speak  to  the  membership  and 
soliciting  their  vote. 

It  is  with  pride  that  members  note  that  at 
least  one  of  the  club's  members,  the  first 
President,  Miss  Anna  Rusek,  was  named  Post- 
master of  the  Three  Rivers  post  office  In 
1944  and  served  the  community  faithfully 
mitU  her  retirement  In  1968. 

Through  the  years  the  club  has  actively 
commemorated  hlstorlcai  events.  As  early 
as  1926  the  July  4th  parade  Included  mem- 
bers as  a  unit:  In  1932  note  was  made  of  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  Oeorge  Washington's 
birth;  for  many  years  the  May  3  observance 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day  included  a  dele- 
gation from  the  club. 

In  1933  It  was  decided  to  Join  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Polish  Women's  Clubs. 
Inc.  The  affiliation  with  that  group  con- 
tinues to  the  present.  Much  has  been  gained 
through  this  association  particularly  in  fos- 
tering Polish  culture.  Several  daughters  of 
members  have  received  scholarship  graats 
from  the  Federation,  thus  permitting  *hem 
to  continue  their  education.  In  1962  and 
sgaln  tn  1969  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Federation  was  held  In  Three  Rivers. 
Delegates  from  the  entire  state  of  Massachu- 
Ktts  have  high  praise  for  the  cordiality  and 
hospitality  not  only  of  the  members  of  thU 
club  but  of  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  Town 
of  Palmer.  Executive  committee  members 
and  various  committees  have  Included  the 
Three  Rivers  Polish  Women's  Club  members. 

Activities  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federation  also  taclude  the  Fifth  District 
which  comprises  the  Western  Mtissachusette 
srea.  Here.  also,  members  continuously  nold 
oOce  and  direct  the  activities  of  this  unit. 

Membership  has  also  t>een  held  In  the  Po- 
lish American  Congress  as  weU  aa  the  Koe- 
cluarko  Foundation  In  New  York. 

Locally  membership  In  the  United  Polish 
American  Organization  Council  In  the  Town- 


ahlp  ot  Palmer  Is  felt  and  appreciated.  Since 
its  inception  In  March  of  1965,  members  have 
consistently  and  faithfully  served  In  vari- 
ous offices  and  committees.  They  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices at  the  functions  sponsored  by  this 
group.  It  can  be  truly  be  said  that  no  other 
local  club  has  contributed  more  towards  the 
scholarships  given  annually  to  local  Polish 
students.  The  $1000  amounts  contributed  to 
date  stand  unmatched,  especially  when  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  up  to  January  1,  1960 
membership  dues  were  5^  per  month,  and 
since  that  time  rem&Uied  at  10<  per  month. 

May  8,  1949  marked  the  official  observance 
of  the  club's  25th  Anniversary.  There  was  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  S.S.  Peter  &  Paul 
Church  and  a  banquet  was  held  at  St.  Stan- 
islaus Hall  m  the  evening.  Local  and  state 
officials  as  well  as  the  clergy  participated  in 
this  affair.  Messrs.  Boyko.  Dymon,  and  Les. 
three  of  the  four  original  organizers  were  In- 
vited guests.  Atty.  Irene  Dumas  was  the  main 
speaker  with  Miss  Lucy  Wlsnlewskl  of  the 
State  ClvU  Service  Commission,  Stanley 
Wondolowakl  of  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Alfons 
Skonleckl  also  giving  brief  talks. 

Active  support  of  the  parish  during  the 
past  50  years  has  been  maintained.  Since 
1926  when  a  $25  contribution  was  made  lor 
the  church  renovation,  members  have  bought 
church  vestments,  chimes,  contributed  foi 
organ,  flowers  for  various  occasions.  Members 
.services  were  always  given  at  bazaars,  ban- 
quets, jubilee  observances,  anniversaries,  etc. 
The  club  has  always  worked  harmoniously 
with  the  clergy,  recognizing  that  spiritual 
weU  being  Is  an  Integral  part  of  life  which 
affects  club  activity  as  well.  All  are  grate- 
ful for  being  a  part  of  S.S.  Peter  &  PaiU 
Parish. 

The  club  has  also  cooperated  with  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  who  staffed  the  parochial 
school  until  Its  closing  In  June  of  1973.  Their 
help  was  truly  appreciated  at  times  of  need 
and  all  the  ladles  have  high  regard  and 
praise  for  their  Invaluable  assistance. 

ChUdren,  locally  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
remembered.  For  many  years  annual  contri- 
butions were  made  to  the  S.S.  Peter  &  Paul 
School  for  their  activities.  Orphanages  at 
Hyde  Park.  Brlghtslde,  the  blind  children  In 
Poland.  Youth  Camp  In  Bondsvllle  and  Com- 
munity Day  Camp,  to  mention  a  few.  have 
also  been  aided  by  the  club. 

Sizeable  donations  were  made  In  the  Wing 
Memorial  Hospital  BuUdlng  Fund  sis  well  as 
the  Expansion  Fund.  Records  show  that  the 


clubs  first  contribution  to  the  Wing  Memo- 
rial Ho^ltal  was  made  in  1928.  Members 
s©r\-ed  as  volunteers  In  staffing  the  Wing  Gift 
Shop  and  cart.  As  early  as  1930  a  Commu- 
nity Chest  donation  was  made  and  this  was 
continued  until  recently.  The  Red  Cross  has 
also  been  remembered  over  the  years. 

World  War  II  and  its  various  activities 
brought  requests  for  help  with  Bond  Drives, 
Blood  Banks,  U.S.O.,  Air  Raid  Committee. 
National  War  Fund  and  Polish  Relief.  Clothes 
were  sewn  and  sent  to  needy,  ac^dlers  from 
Westover  were  entertained,  money  and  serv- 
ices were  generously  donated  to  the  various 
causes. 

The  post-war  period  brought  a  renewal  of 
activity  among  organizations.  Each  month 
brought  Invitations  or  requests  from  reli- 
gious, civic,  political  and  community  groups 
for  participation  and  donation. 

Having  outlived  Its  original  intent,  in  1958 
a  committee  was  named  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution. On  October  20.  1958  the  name  of 
the  club  was  changed  to  "Polish  Women's 
Club  of  Three  Rivers."  Postering  ethnic  cul- 
ture, encouraging  higher  education,  ex- 
change of  cultural  Ideals,  replace  the  original 
a'jn  to  help  with  citizenship  papers.  Inte- 
grating this  culture  with  the  cultures  of 
other  ethnic  groups  of  the  U.S.A.  offers  a  new 
challenge. 

Much  is  being  done  to  Implement  new 
ideals.  The  club  constsmtly  sponsors,  attends. 
or  contributes  toward  attainment  of  these 
aims.  The  Pop  Concert,  1966  observance  of 
Poland's  Millennium,  attendance  at  various 
plays,  Krakowlak  Dance  Oroup,  Kosciuszko 
Foundation  Presentation  Ball,  Poznan  Boys 
Choir.  Llberace,  Kopemlk  Observance,  eit- 
hlbita.  donation  of  books  to  schools  and  li- 
braries dealing  with  accomplishments  of 
Poles,  support  of  Alliance  College,  Palmer 
High  School  Polish  Cultural  Club  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  what  the  members  are  striv- 
ing to  achieve. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  Jtist  credit  to  any 
one  Individual  member.  Truly  the  clubs  suc- 
cess has  been  a  team  effort  for  the  past  50 
years.  All  must,  however,  remember  to  In- 
clude Miss  Josephine  Roman,  the  first  vol- 
unteer teacher.  Mrs.  Nellie  Motvka  who 
served  as  President  for  34  years.  Mrs  Bernloe 
Tenczar  Treasurer  for  20  years.  Mrs.  Sophie 
Jorczak,  Secretary  for  12  years.  Mrs.  Frances 
Prydryk.  Miss  Mary  Jajuga.  Mrs  Frances 
Dymon.  and  particularly  those  59  valiant 
women  whose  desire  to  become  American 
citizens  started  the  club  toward  making  poa- 
slble  this — Its  50th  Annlversarv. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai^.  May  7, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Heydt.  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  Mount  Savage,  Md.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Father,  God  of  the  Universe,  we  pause 
from  our  tasks  to  talk  with  You. 

Father,  we  work  hard  and  with  sincere 
motive  to  create  a  Just  society  for  all. 
We  strive  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men. 
We  are  blessed  to  live  hi  a  nation  where 
striving  for  these  Ideals  has  made  pos- 
sible a  good  life  for  many.  But,  we  have 
deceived  ourselves  by  what  is  thought  to 
be  the  successes  of  self -Initiative  and 
satisfaction  of  personal  pleasures. 

As  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  need 
to  focus  upon  You.  We  need  to  reaffirm 
our  trust  in  You.  May  we  fulfill  Your 
«slres  for  us  in  the  history  of  man. 

Father,  we  have  sinned.  Forgive  our 
self-centered  ways  and  heal  our  land. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  biHs  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 

titles: 

H.R.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morena 
Stolsmark;  and 

HJl.  6116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Go;  and 


H.  Con.  Res.  486.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  technical  correction  In  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  11793. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loretto  B. 
Fitzgerald; 

S.  506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosliia  C. 

Beltran: 

S.  1357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Red 
Head: 

S.  2220.  An  act  to  repeal  the  'cooly  trade" 
laws: 

S  2693.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loan 
Oheorghe  lacob: 

S.  2594.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  SeJna; 

S.  3134.  An  act  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Executive  Protective  Service;  and 

S.  3331.  An  act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  AxtmlnlstraUon.  to  In- 
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crease  the  authority  of  the  SmaU  Buslneaa 
Administration,   and   for  other  purpoees. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE    RICHARD 
BURTON.  SFC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC.  U.S.  Army 
(retired). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  SpesOter,  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  PASS 


The  Clerk  called  the  rescdutlon  iH. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  biU  (H.R.  7209) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Pass  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  wEis  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swarm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rigg. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustino  Murgla-Me- 
lendrez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8545) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  G.  Wells. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYLIE  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RESERVED 
PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  LANDS  IN 
FLORIDA  TO  JOHN  CARTER  AND 
MARTHA  B.  CARTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  In 
Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  thwe  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleoian  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KAMAL  ANTOINE  CHALABY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  245)  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 
Antoine  Chalaby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 

S.  245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
perlo<ls  of  tune  Kama!  Antoine  Chalaby  haa 
resided  In  the  United  Statee  since  his  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1962,  shall  be  held  and  consldHM 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  preaenoe 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNEST  EDWARD  SCOFIELD 
(ERNESTO  ESPINO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
428)  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Edward  Sco- 
field  (Ernesto  Espino) . 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  428 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (1)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ernest  Ed- 
ward ScoSeld  (Ernesto  Espino)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
son  of  Mr.  Raymond  V.  Scofleld,  a  citizen  o( 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural pairents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlvllega,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MILDRED  CHRISTINE  FORD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1961) 
for  the  relief  of  Mildred  Christine  Ford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  1961 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mildred  Christine  Ford  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  8Ute«  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  admlssJoM 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  o( 
section  21  (e)  of  the  Act  of  October  8.  !•«• 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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stride  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
md  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mildred 
Christine  Ford  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  (b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  her  behalf  by  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pord,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
lawfully  resident  alien  of  the  United  States, 
respecUvely.  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NEPTY  MASAUO  JONES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  3203) 
for  the  relief  of  Nepty  Masauo  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.    3203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nepty  Masauo  Jones  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary cf  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration   and   Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Nepty  Masauo  Jones  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  required  periods  of 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  810(d)  of  that  Act,  he  may 
be  naturalized  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  he  Is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  naturalization  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Nepty  Masauo 
Jones  may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
»nd  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  of  Janet 
Mlddleton  Jones,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to  sec - 
Ion  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tlonahlp.  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
rtatus  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 


amendment 


was 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ame,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAYMOND  MONROE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11392) 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  Monroe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  11382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembleA,  That  Ray- 
mond Monroe  of  Overland  Park,  Kansas,  Is 
relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $5,445,  representing  the  loss 
resulting  from  his  erroneous  setting  of  a 
postage  meter  on  January  3.  1964.  as  a  clerk 
for  the  Post  Office  Department.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  llablUty  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Raymond  Monroe  of  Overland 
Park,  Kansas,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  any  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shtJl  b«  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  just,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
compromise,  release,  or  dlBcharge  In  whole 
or  In  part  tbe  UabUlty  of  Baymond  Ifonroe 
of  Overland  Park.  Kansas,  to  the  UxUted 
States  In  the  amount  of  $6,445.  repnaentlng 
the  loes  resulting  from  his  erroneous  setting 
of  the  postage  meter  on  January  8,  1964,  as 
a  clerk  for  the  Post  Office  Departmant. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  BERKLEY 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2950 > 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Berkley. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2«50 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Berkley,  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  the 
sum  of  $305  which  shall  be  In  fuU  settlement 
of  all  her  claims  against  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  arising  out 
of  the  injuries  she  sustained  when  she  fell 
over  a  sidewalk  elevator  on  F  Street  North- 
west District  of  Columbia,  In  1964. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 


rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  simi 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  L.  CAMERON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8322) 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Ctimeron,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  receive,  consider,  and  if  found 
meritorious,  to  pay  the  claim  of  William  L. 
Cameron,  Junior,  of  Fountain,  Colorado,  for 
the  destruction  of  his  1966  Ford  Falcon 
automobile  on  or  about  August  29,  1970, 
when  It  was  set  on  fire  while  parked  at  the 
headquarters  parking  lot  at  the  United  States 
Army  Post  at  Baumholder,  Germany,  as  If 
that  claim  was  cognizable  under  the  MUltary 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Clalnis 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (78  Stat.  767,  as 
amended);  and  In  the  consideration  of  the 
claim  under  that  Act,  the  said  WUllam  L. 
Cameron,  Junior,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  a  person  eligible  to  be  compen- 
sated under  the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  atnd  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CPL.  PAUL  C.  AMEDEO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1715) 
for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Paul  C.  Amedeo, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

nn.  1715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cor- 
poral Paul  C.  Amedeo,  United  Stales  Marme 
Corps  Reserve,  of  Blnghamton,  New  Tork. 
is  relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $896.12,  representing  the 
amount  due  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  certain  overpayments  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances received  by  him  during  the  period  be- 
ginning April  20,  1966,  and  ending  October 
19,  1970.  while  he  was  on  active  duty  In  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  The  overpay- 
ments were  the  result  of  administrative  er- 
rors which  occurred  without  fault  on  the 
part  of  Corporal  Paul  C.  Amedeo.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shaU  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Corporal  Paul  C.  Amedeo 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amoiuits  paid  by  him  to  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  !n  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
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toraey  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  wltb  this  claim,  and  the  same 
sball  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  b« 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  Una  6:  Strike  "$886.U"  and  Insert 
•'»606.92". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wiecld. 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  LENNON 


The  Cle:-k  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  5011) 
for  the  relief  of  James  Lennoo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.  5011 
Be  it  tnaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  James  Lennon  ah&ll  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Bt«te8  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
vlM  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quot*  control  offlcer  to  deduct 
one  nvunber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  9,  after  the  words,  "shaU 
instruct  the  proper",  strike  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "offlcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
and  conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  ( 8  >  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Inxmlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPHINE    OONZALO     (NEE    CHA- 
RITO  FERNANDEZ  BAUTISTA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5477) 
for  the  relief  of  Josephine  Oonzalo  Cha- 
rito  Fernandez  Bautlsta) .     , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Josephine  Gonzalo  ( nee  Charito 
Fernandez  Bautista)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Immediate  relative  within  the  meaning  of 
section  201(b)  of  that  Act  and  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  Staten  for 
permanent  resident  if  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203 (a> 
(3)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Charito  Fernandez  Bautista  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
bom  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petronio  D. 
Oonzalo,  lawful  resident  aliens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  t>eneflciary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charito  Fernandez 
Bautista." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RAYMOND  W.  SDCHY 


LEONOR   LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  280)  for 
the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  PETER  BOSCAS, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  2637) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Peter  Bos- 
cas.  deceased. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIORICA  ANNA  OHITESCU,  ALEX- 
ANDER OraTESCU,  AND  SERBAN 
OEOROE  OHITESCU 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8543) 
for  the  relief  of  Viorlca  Anna  Ghltescu, 
Alexander  Ohltescu.  and  Serban  George 
Ghltescu. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2208) 
for  the  relief  of  Raymond  W.  Suchy,  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  U.S.  Army  (retired)'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  2308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Raymond  W.  Suchy  (num. 
bered  Z  2-476-343,  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired), of  Shorewood,  Wisconsin,  the  sum  of 
•28,916.79  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claimi 
against  the  United  SUtea'  for  retlrsment 
benefits  which  accrued  from  March  23,  1948 
to  March  16,  1982,  and  which  he  fall-d  to  re- 
ceive due  to  administrative  error. 

Sec.  2.  No  amount  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  or  re- 
celved  by  any  agent  or  attorney  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim.  Any 
person  violating  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  "(numbered  Z  3  475 
343,  United  States  Army,  retired)  "  and  Insert 
"United  States  Army,  retired,  (Army  Serial 
Number  O-603716,  Social  Security  Number 
XXX-XX-XXXX)". 

Page  1,  line  9:  Strike  "$28,915.79"  and  In- 
sert "$28,768.29". 

Page  1,  line  11:  Strike  "March  23.  1948.  to" 
and  Insert  "March  24,  1946  to  July  17,  1940, 
and  August  80,  1946  to". 

Page  2,  line  4:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DONALD  L.  TYNDALL.  BRUCE  ED- 
WARD TYNDALL.  KIMBERLY  PAY 
TYNDALL,  LISA  MICHELE  TYN- 
DALL, AND  THE  ESTATE  OP  ELIZA- 
BETH M.  TYNDALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3532) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Tyndall,  Bruce 
Edward  Tyndall.  Klmberly  Pay  TYndall, 
Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall,  and  the  estate  <rf 
Elizabeth  M.  Tyndall,  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clert 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authnlnd  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  tn  tb* 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  Qm 
sum  of  $82,058.46  to  Donald  L.  Tyndall:  tlM 
sum  of  $44,966.84  to  the  estate  of  SUnbath 
M.  Tyndall,  deceased;  the  sum  of  $26,000  to 
the  legal  guardian  of  Bruce  Edward  TyadaO, 
a  minor;  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  the  lagkl 
guardian  of  Klmberly  Pay  Tyndall,  a  minor 
and  the  sum  of  $16,000  to  the  legal  guardian 
of  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall.  a  minor,  In  fttH 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  UnHsd 
States  for  medical  and  hoepital  expeiMi, 
funeral  expenses,  personal  Injuries,  dMtt« 
property  damage,  and  other  damages  ud 
losses  suffered  aa  the  result  of  an  automoUk 
accident  which  occurred  In  Duplin  County, 
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North  (Carolina,  on  Highway  Numbered  24 
near  the  town  of  Beulaville  on  October  5, 
1967,  when  a  Chevrolet  automobUe  in  which 
tbe  family  was  riding  was  struck  and 
demolished  by  a  United  States  Marine  Corps 
ilx-wheel  truck  driven  by  a  member  of  the 
Kulne  Corps.  These  claims  are  not  oognlB- 
tble  under  the  tort  claims  provisions  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

3SC.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  ansa. 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  through  9  and  p.  2,  line  1, 
Strike  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
IB  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $82,058.46  to  Donald 
L.  Tyndall;  the  sum  of  $44,965.84  to  the 
estate  of  Elizabeth  M.  Tyndall,  deceased;  the 
turn  of  $25,000  to  the  legal  guardian  of  Bruce 
Edward  Tyndall,  a  minor;  the  sum  of  $3,000 
to  the  legal  guardian  of  Klmberly  Pay  Tyh- 
dall.  a  minor;  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall.  a" 
and  Insert : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
auUiorlzed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  stun  of  $24,000.00  to  Donald 
L.  Tyndall;  the  sum  of  $12,000.00  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Duplin  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  to  be  administered  under 
North  Carolina  general  statute  7A-111  en- 
titled "Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  In- 
surance and  other  Moneys  of  Minors  and 
Incapacitated  Adults",  in  behalf  of  Bruce 
Edward  Tyndall,  a  minor;  the  sum  of  $12,- 
000.00  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Duplin  Coimty.  North  Carolina,  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  North  Carolina  general  sta- 
tute 7A-111  entitled  "Eecelpta  and  Dlsbiirse- 
ments  of  Insurance  and  other  Moneys  of  Mi- 
nors and  Incapacitated  Adults",  m  behalf 
of  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall.  a  minor;  and  the 
•um  of  $2,000.00  to  the  Clerk  ol  the  Superior 
Court  of  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina,  to 
be  administered  under  North  Carolina  gen- 
eral statute  7A-111  entlUed  "Recelpta  and 
DlsbursemenU  of  Insurance  and  other 
Moneys  of  Minors  and  Incapacitated  Adults" 
In  behalf  of  Klmberly  Fay  Tyndall,  a". 

P«ge  3,  line  7;  Strike  "the  amount"  and 
iMert  "each  of  the  amounts". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Tyn- 
dAU,  Bruce  Edward  TyndaU,  Klmberly 
Pay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOLAN  SHARP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7768) 
for  the  relief  of  Nolan  Sharp. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
724)  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos  Rod- 
riguez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  com- 
mittee may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OP  ZINC 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6191)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mills),  to 
explain  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  6191  Is  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977.  the  duty  on  zinc-bearing  ores  and 
certain  other  zlnc-bearlng  materials. 

Suspension  of  the  duty  on  sine  ores 
and  concentrates  Is  being  sought  by  zinc 
producers  and  domestic  consumers  of 
zinc  due  to  the  shortage  of  zinc  ores  and 
concentrates  In  the  United  States.  The 
existing  U.S.  tariff  places  domestic 
smelters  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
In  purchasing  zinc  ores  and  concentrates 
on  the  world  market  in  relation  to  other 
major  zinc  metal-producing  coimtrles 
where  zinc  ores  and  concentrates  are 
Imported  duty-free. 
H.R.  6191  would  suspend  the  duty  im- 


der  rate  column  numbered  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
which  is  applicable  to  imports  from 
countries  accorded  most-favored  nation 
treatment.  It  would  not  affect  the  duty 
rate  under  column  numbered  2  appli- 
cable to  imports  from  Communist  coun- 
tries, except  Poland  and  Yugsolavia, 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  objection  to  H.R.  6191 
has  been  received  from  the  executive  de- 
partments or  from  any  other  source. 

The  committee  was  imanimous  in  re- 
porting this  bill  and  I  urge  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  6191,  a  bill  to  suspend  through 
fiscal  1977  the  duties  on  zinc-bearing 
ores  and  certain  other  forms  of  zinc.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  ease  a  shortage 
of  raw  materials  which  has  posed  severe 
problems  for  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  domestic  industry, 

U.S.  smelters  have,  for  a  long  time, 
used  imported  ores  and  concentrates 
in  the  production  of  zinc  metal,  but 
in  recent  years  these  shipments  have 
declined  markedly,  in  large  part  because 
of  tariffs,  the  committee  was  Informed. 
We  were  advised  that  in  1972,  Imports  of 
ores  and  concentrates  declined  by  26  per- 
cent while  imports  of  zinc  metal  grew  by 
64  percent. 

On  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  duties 
range  from  about  6  to  20  percent.  They 
provide  no  protection  for  our  zinc  min- 
ing firms,  according  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, but  they  do  impose  a  penalty 
on  our  smelters  by  increasing  the  cost — 
and  helping  to  decrease  the  available 
supply — of  the  ores  and  concentrates 
needed. 

Other  major  zinc-producing  countries 
already  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of 
ores  and  concentrates.  Therefore,  our 
domestic  smelting  industry  has  to  pay  a 
higher  price  than  Its  foreign  competitors 
for  raw  materlaL 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  not  only 
would  this  legislation  help  put  the  exist- 
ing- domestic  industry  on  a  firmer  com- 
petitive footing,  it  would  provide  an  Im- 
portant Incentive  for  the  construction 
of  new.  technologically  advanced  smelt- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  heard  no 
unfavorable  comments  on  the  measure, 
from  the  executive  departments  or  from 
any  other  source.  HR.  6191  was  ordered 
reported  unanimously,  and  I  urge  Ita 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  6191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  cub- 
part  B  of  part  1  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (IS 
TTjS.O.  1202)  18  amended  by  Insatlng  new 
Items:  911.30.  911.21,  911.2S,  911.23,  911.34, 
and  911.26,  as  foUowa: 
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ArtklM 

Kates  of  duty 

Effectiv 

e  period 
ar  period 

"Item 

Articles 

Rates  ol  duty 

"Horn 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Effective  period 

911.20 

All  ziiK-be>nng  ores  (provided  for 
in  item  602  20,  part  1.  Khedule 

Free 

No  change 

Tivo  ye 

911.22 

When,  under  the  procedure  set 

Free  on  zinc 

No  change 

Two  year  pernd 

beginning  day 

forth  in  headnote  5  ol  part  2C 

content 

beginnini  day 

6). 

after 
ofth 

enact  rTMnt 
s  bill. 

of  this  schedule,  the  market 
price  of  copper  is  considered 

after  enacbnetil 
of  this  bill. 

911.21 

Itnc  dross  and  zinc  skimminn 
(provided  for  in  item  603.30, 

Free 

NodlMce 

Two  year  period 

to  be  below  2*t  per  pound 

beginning  day 

(provided  for  In  item  603.49. 

part  1.  schedule  6). 

after 

enactment 

part  1,  schedule  6X 
Other    (provided    for    in    item 

of  this  bill. 

911.23 

Free  on  zinc 

No  change 

Two  year  period 

Other  ntetal-bearing  materiats  ot  a 

603.bO.  part  1,  schedule  6). 

content 

beginning  day 

type  commonly   used  tor   the 

after  enactment 

extraction  of  metal  or  as  a  basis 

of  this  bilL 

tor  the  manufacture  of  chemicel 

Materials,  other  than  foresoing, 
containing  by  weight,  over  b  troy 
ounces  of  gold  per  short  ton,  or 

compound: 

Otl>er: 

Materials,  other  than  the  tore- 

over  100  troy  ounces  o(  precious 

loinL  containini,  by  weight, 
over  10  percent  o<  any  one  of 
the  metals  copper,  lead,  or 

metals  per  short  ton: 

911.24 

Whan,  under  procedures  set  forth 

Free  on  zinc 

No  change 

Two  year  period 

in  headnote  5  of  part  2C  of  this 

content 

beginning  day 

zinc,  and  to  be  mrtially  treated 

schedule,  the  market  price  of 

after  enactment 

at  a  copper,  lead,  or  zinc 

copper  IS  considered  to  be  below 

of  this  bill. 

plant: 

24*  per  pound  (provided  lor  in 
Item  603  S4,  part  1,  schedule  6). 
Other  (provided  tor  in  item  603.55. 
part  1,  schedule  6). 

911.  25 

Free  on  zinc 

No  change 

Two  year  period 

content 

beginning  day 

after  enactment 

of  this  bill 
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Sxc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehotiae,  for 
consumption  on  the  first  day  after  this  bill 
becomes  law. 

Mr.  MUxLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COlfMrmX   AKKlTDlfXNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

Committee  amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following : 

That  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tarur  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (10 
U.S.C.  ia03)  U  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  Item  907.80  the  following  new 
Items: 

•911.00 


911.01 


911.02 


Zinc-bearing 

Free  on 

No     • 

On  or 

ores  (pro- 

zinc 

change 

before 

vided  for  in 

con- 

6/30/77 

Item  602.20, 

tent 

part  1, 

schedule  6). 

2inc  drots  and 

Free 

No 

On  or 

zinc  skim- 

Change 

before 

ml  up  (pro- 

6/30/77. 

VMM  for  in 

item  603.30, 

part  1, 

schedule  6). 

Zinc- bearing 

Free  on 

Ne 

On  or 

maUrtalt 

zioca. 

changei 

(   before 

(provided  for 

con- 

bnapr 

in  Items 

tent 

603.49,  603  - 

50.60334 

and  603.55. 

parti. 

schedule  5). 

Sec.  2.  The  anMndment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  oonsiunptlon  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa«  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DUTY  ON  METHA- 
NOL IMPORTED  FOR  CERTAIN 
USES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  (H.R.  11251)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  methanol  imported  for  use  as  fuel. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Wso^s  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HH.  11251  is  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free status  of  meUiyl  alcohol — metha- 
nol— but  only  when  imported  for  use  in 
producing  synthetic  natural  gas — SNG — 
or  for  direct  use  as  a  fuel. 

Methanol  is  currently  dutiable  under 
item  427.96  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States— TSUS— at  7.6  cents 
per  gallon  if  imported  from  a  country 
accorded  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment, or  18  cents  per  gallon  If  Imported 
from  most  Communist  countries.  Under 
the  bill,  methanol,  when  imported  for  use 
in  producing  synthetic  natural  gas  or  for 
direct  use  as  a  fuel,  would  be  free  of 
duty  when  entered  from  countries  ac- 
corded most-favored-natlon  treatment. 
All  other  imports  of  methanol  would  re- 
main dutiable  at  existing  rates  of  duty. 

Your  committee  held  public  hearings 
on  H.R.  11251  on  March  4,  1974,  during 
w^hlch  witnesses  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  petroleum-producing 
countries  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  In- 
donesia, large  quantities  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  association  with  petroleum 
production  are  simply  being  flared  off 


and  wasted  due  to  the  absence  of  nearby 
energy  markets. 

Imports  of  both  natural  gas  and  liqui- 
fied natural  gas — LNG — are  accorded 
duty-free  treatment.  Methanol,  which 
can  be  produced  from  natural  gas,  is 
dutiable  as  a  chemical  intermediate- 
methyl  alcohol.  Widespread  use  of  meth- 
anol as  an  energy  source  has  not  been 
economically  feasible  until  recently. 

The  develoiHnent  of  liquified  natural 
gas  facilities  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Mediterranean  areas  already  has  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  processing 
and  transporting  over  long  distances  to 
energy  markets  the  natural  gas  presently 
being  flared  off  in  certain  petroleum-pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  procedure  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  liquified  na- 
tural gas  from  relative  near  source  coun- 
tries can  be  both  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive. However,  recent  research  Indicates 
that  a  more  practical  and  less  expenslTe 
method  of  transporting  natural  gas  from 
more  remote  areas  is  to  change  the  na- 
tural gas  into  liquid  methanol  by  a  rel- 
atively simple  chemical  process.  Plnns 
in  the  United  States  and  other  energy- 
consuming  countries  have  been  working 
on  proposals  to  acc^ulre  this  wasted  na- 
tural gas  to  process  It  into  methanol  and 
to  transport  it  to  their  energy  markets 
in  that  form. 

Methanol  can  be  transported  in  any 
tanker  or  vessel  suitable  for  transport- 
ing water  or  gasoline.  Once  It  resichei 
the  energy  market.  It  may  be  converted 
into  synthetic  natural  gas  and  used  to 
supplement  the  domestic  supply  of  gv 
in  natural  gas  pipeline  distribution  sys- 
tems or  It  may  be  used  directly  as  fuel 
for  gas  burners  modified  to  accommodate 
the  liquid  fuel.  However,  the  existing  rate 
of  duty  on  imports  of  methanol  precludes 
any  further  development  of  such  addi- 
tional foreign  sources  of  energy  for  the 
U.S.  market. 

Refined  methanol  is  produced  domes- 
tically by  a  number  of  chemical  compa- 
nies, which  in  1972  produced  6  bflltai 
pounds  valued  at  almost  $120  mlllloo. 
Crude  methanol  is  not  an  article  of  trade. 


xior  Is  there  any  domestic  production  of 
methanol  for  use  as  a  fuel. 

The  duty-free  treatment  of  methanol 
as  provided  in  HJl.  11251  does  not  apply 
to  methanol  imported  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  chemical  uses,  which  would  re- 
main dutiable  at  the  current  rates  of 
duty.  Attention  Is  called  to  this  fact  due 
to  concern  expressed  by  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  methanol  during  the  commit- 
tee's public  hearings  that  duty-free  im- 
ports of  methanol  might  be  diverted  to 
chemical  use  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  U.S.  producers.  In  this  regard,  it  will 
be  required  under  general  headnote  10(e) 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedules  that  metha- 
nol imported  duty-free  imder  item  427.96 
must  be  intended  for  the  prescribed  en- 
ergy uses,  that  it-  must  be  actually  so 
used,  and  that  proof  of  such  use  be  fur- 
nished the  U.S.  Customs  Service  within  3 
years  after  entry. 

In  order  to  assure  appropriate  surveil- 
lance of  duty-free  methanol  imported 
under  this  legislation,  your  committee 
has  directed  that  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice shall  give  notification  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  initial  entry  of  such  imports.  It 
has  also  directed  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice shall  supply  specific  information  to 
the  committee  before  Januarj-  1,  1978, 
relating  to  the  volume  of  imports  and 
also  at  that  time,  shall  inform  your  com- 
mittee of  any  difficulties  that  may  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  control  of  duty- 
free methanol  under  item  427.96.  This  In- 
formation will  also  permit  your  commit- 
tee to  reassess  any  development  of  do- 
mestic energy  sources  related  to  the  use 
of  methanol  such  as  the  possibility  of 
producing  methanol  from  cotil  and  other 
fossil  fuels.  Your  committee  believes  that 
this  provision  and  Its  careful  adminis- 
tration by  the  Customs  Service  will  serve 
as  adequate  prevention  of  diversion  of 
methanol  for  uses  other  than  those  for 
which  H.R.  11251  expressly  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  believes 
that  permanent  elimination  of  duty  on 
Imports  of  methanol  for  use  as  a  fuel 
Is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  Induce- 
ment to  American  Investors  In  process- 
ing plants  and  to  host  governments,  both 
In  terms  of  cost  and  as  an  aspect  of  a 
long-term  financial  commitment  to  ob- 
tain and  process  the  natural  gas  in  the 
producing  countries. 

No  unfavorable  reports  relative  to 
HJl.  11251  were  received  from  any  of  the 
executive  departments  nor  was  any  ob- 
jection to  HJl.  11251  received  from  any 
other  source. 

Your  committee  was  unanimous  in 
favorably  reporting  this  bill  and  recom- 
mends Its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  which  would  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  duty  on  methanol  when 
it  Is  imported  for  use  as  a  fuel,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  solu- 
tlwi  of  our  energy  problems.  It  does  not 
represent  a  monumental  step  but  It  will 
wove  helpful  In  supplying  the  United 
States  with  some  additional  energy. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  measure  and 
certainly  applaud  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  its  prompt  consideration 
and  action  on  this  bill. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  allow  American 
industry  to  proceed  with  efforts  to  re- 
cover methanol  from  the  flared  oil  wells 
that  now  exist  throughout  the  world. 
This  methanol  can  then  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  either  used 
directly  as  a  fuel  or  converted  Into  gas 
and  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  increas- 
ingly scarce  natural  gas. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  11251,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol, 
or  methyl  alcohol,  for  use  In  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  gas  or  for  use  directly 
as  a  fuel.  It  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  no  other  usage  be  permitted,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  point  worth  emphasizing. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  increase  the  country's  fuel 
supply.  The  committee  was  told  that 
natural  gas,  which  is  now  being  flared- 
off  Into  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  wasted, 
in  connection  with  oil  production  in  the 
Middle  East,  can  be  converted  to  a 
Uquld — methanol — and  transported  by 
ship  to  the  United  States,  where  It  can 
be  used  as  an  energy  source  supplemental 
to  both  natural  gas  and  Uquefied  natural 
gas,  both  of  which  now  can  be  entered 
duty-free.  We  were  advised,  however, 
that  this  process  would  be  economically 
feasible  only  If  the  7.6  cents  per  gallon 
duty  on  the  imported  methanol  could 
be  lifted. 

The  committee  further  was  Informed 
that,  although  at  present  there  is  no 
domestic  production  of  methanol  for 
use  as  a  fuel,  there  Is  domestic  produc- 
tion for  use  In  the  chemical  Industry. 
Some  concern  was  expressed  during  our 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  that  the  du- 
ty-free methanol  might  be  diverted  after 
entry  to  chemlctd  use. 

In  regard  to  this  concern,  the  commit- 
tee has  cited  general  headnote  10(e) 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  which  requires  that  proof  of  use, 
with  respect  to  articles  such  as  this, 
must  be  provided  to  the  Customs  Service 
within  3  years  following  entry. 

The  committee  also  Included  In  Its 
report  on  HH.  11251  a  directive  to  the 
Customs  Service  to  supply  the  committee 
with  substantial  information  concern- 
ing methanol  imports  under  the  legis- 
lation, Including  any  difficulties  or  prob- 
lems arising  In  connection  with  admin- 
istration or  controL 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Intend  to 
maintain  sufflclent  surveillance  to  make 
certain  the  methanol  Imported  imder 
this  legislation  is  used  exclusively  in  fuel 
production. 

The  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies all  reported  favorably  on  the  bill. 
For  extunple.  the  Treasiuy  commented, 
in  part: 

Methanol  i>ioTidM  a  aouree  of  dean  en- 
ergy which  l8  crltloaUy  needed  tn  view  of 
the  present  energy  ahcntag*.  Oumntly. 
methanol  Is  not  produced  in  larg*  quantltlea 
In  the  United  StatM.  Tbere  have  practically 


been  no  foreign  Imports  of  methanol.  In 
fact,  the  revenue  coUected  from  merchan- 
dise dutiable  under  item  427.96  for  calen- 
dar year  1972  was  tl?.  Several  orwnpanlee 
have  proposed  to  buUd  methanol  plants 
In  the  Middle  East  to  produce  methanol  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  provided 
that  the  tariff  on  methane^  is  removed  so 
as  to  make  such  importation  economical.  At 
a  time  when  the  United  States  needs  all 
the  clean  fuel  It  can  get,  it  seems  sensible 
to  remove  a  tariff  which  Is  prohlbltlTe  to 
Imports  of  a  clean  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJR.  11251  was  ordered 
reported  imanimously,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage now. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  112S1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part D  of  part  2  of  schediile  4  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  VS.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  427.96 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Methyl: 
427.96        Imported  only 

for  use  in 

producing 

synthetic 

natural  gas 

(SNG)  or 

for  direct 

use  as  a 

fuel  Free  18<  oer  nL         ■ 

«7-97       Other.. 7.6«  per  pl.      IsiK       ' 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  the  matter  appearing 
Immediately  after  line  6  and  insert  the 
following: 

Methyl: 

427.96  Importedonly  for  use    Free  18#  per  gal. 

in  producing  syn- 
thetic natural  gas 
(SNG)  or  for  direct 
use  es  a  fuel. 

427.97  Other 7.6e  per  gal        18*  per  gal. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  CRUDE  FEATHERS  AND  DOWNS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  11452)  to  correct 
an  anomaly  In  the  rate  of  duty  appli- 
cable to  crude  feathers  and  downs,  and 
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for  other  purposes,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  to  the  Hous« 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  kindly  explain  the 
legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  11452  Is  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  from  the  180th  day  after 
enactment  to  the  close  of  December  31, 
1979,  the  duty  on  certain  feathers  and 
down.  These  articles  are  used  primarily 
in  the  manufacture  of  pillows,  comfort- 
ers, sleeping  bags,  and  outerwear  gar- 
ments such  as  parkas  and  ski  Jackets. 

The  object  of  H.R.  11452  is  to  correct 
an  anomaly  in  the  duty  rate  applicable 
to  crude  feathers  and  down  which  per- 
mits imports  of  finished  goods  contain- 
ing these  components  to  enter  imder  a 
lower  duty  rate  which,  of  course,  places 
domestic  manufacturers  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
these  articles  would  also  provide,  under 
section  2  of  the  bill,  an  opportimity  to 
negotiate  reciprocal  trade  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amended 
this  bill  to  provide  that  feathers  and 
down  cleaned  for  manufacture  and  en- 
tered under  rate  column  No.  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
applicable  to  nations  accorded  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment,  shall  meet 
both  test  methods  4  and  10.1  of  Federal 
Standard  148(a)  promulgated  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  meeting  both  test  methods  4  and 
10.1  of  Federal  Standard  148(a)  means 
the  following:  feathers  and  down  meet 
method  4 — determination  of  oxygen 
number  (titration  method) — ^when  their 
oxygen  number  does  not  exceed  20  grams 
of  oxygen  per  100,000  gramis  of  sample 
when  tested  by  method  4;  feathers  and 
down  meet  method  10.1 — determination 
of  turbidity  (turbidimeter  method)  — 
when  they  have  a  turbidity  of  not  less 
than  75  centimeters  when  tested  by 
method  10.1.  The  committee  is  Informed 
that  these  test  methods  and  specifica- 
tions described  above  are  acceptable  to 
the  U.S.  crustoms  Service.  There  would 
be  no  change  In  the  duty  on  those  feath- 
ers and  down  cleaned  for  manufacture 
under  rate  colimin  No.  2,  which  applies 


to  Communist  countries,  except  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

All  other  feathers  and  down  not 
cleaned  for  i^anufacture  would  be  en- 
tered duty  free  under  both  column  1  and 
column  2  rates  under  a  separate  tariH 
item. 

No  unfavorable  reports  were  received 
from  any  of  the  executive  departments 
or  from  any  other  source. 

Tlie  committee  was  unanimous  in  fa- 
vorably reporting  HJR.  11452  and  recom- 
mends its  passage  to  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HH.  11452,  a 
bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the  duty  on 
Imported  crude  feathers  and  downs. 

These  articles  currently  are  dutiable  at 
15-percent  ad  valorem  from  non-Com- 
munist countries,  while  products  which 
are  made  from  feathers  and  down,  such 
as  sleeping  bags,  are  dutiable  at  only  7- 
percent  ad  valorem.  The  central  prob- 
lem addressed  by  this  bill  is  that  the 
duty  structure  has  encouraged  imports 
of  finished  products  at  prices  which  are 
placing  domestic  manufacturers  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  reported,  for  example, 
that: 

There  currently  la  a  built-in  Uxcentlva  for 
VA.  manufacturers  of  feather  products  -<x>  ea- 
tathllwh  facilities  abroad  and  there  1b  soma 
evidence  that  the  trend  has  already  begxui. 

Suspension  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  would  help  eliminate  this  in- 
centive and  enable  domestic  producers  of 
the  finished  products  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  home  market. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  im- 
ports of  the  feathers  and  downs  affected 
by  this  bill  totaled  9  million  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $15.7  million,  this  ptist  yefir.  Major 
sources  of  supply  were  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Taiwan,  and  mainland  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conunlttee  heard  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  and  eOI  reports  from 
interested  departments  and  agencies 
were  favorable.  Tlie  measure  ws«  re- 
ported unanimously,  and  I  recommend 
passage  by  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  subpart 
B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (18  U.S.C. 
1302)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  Item  908.90  the  following  new  Items: 


9C3. 70 

9r-)  go 


Feathers  and  downs,  whether  or  not  on  tho  shin,  crude,  sorted  Oncluding 
leathers  simply  ',uiinn  tnr  cunKe(ti»nce  in  handling  or  transportation), 
tri"ited,  or  both  ior'?:'  and  trea'sd,  b;jf  not  otherwise  processed  (pro- 
VI led  for  in  item  186  15.  part  150,  schedule  !)■ 
Not  cleaned  (or  manufacture. ..L 


Free 


ClMned  for  manufscfure f free 


Free 

No  change 


On  or  before 
12  31  79 

On  or  before 
12/3179 


Sec.  2  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  tb« 
first  section  of  this  Act  shaJl  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entared.  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  any  authority  that  may 
be  delegated  to  the  President  to  proclaim 
■uch  continuance  of  existing  duty-free  treat- 


ment as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  with 
foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities  there- 
of, the  duty-free  treatment  provided  by  items 
903.70  and  903.80  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  as  existing  duty-free  traat- 
ment. 


With    the    foU  owing    committee    amand- 

ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  the  matter  appealing 
immediately  after  Una  6  and  inaert  the  fo|. 
lowing: 

"  Feattiers  and 

downs, 
whether  or 
not  on  the 
skin,  crude, 
sorted  (in- 
cluding 
feathers 
timply  strung 
for  conveni- 
eiKe  In  han- 
dling or 
transporta- 
tion), treated, 
or  both  sorted 
end  treated, 
but  not  other- 
wise process- 
ed Q)rovided 
for  in  item 
186.15,  part 
15D,  scehdule 
1) 
903. 70  Meeting 

both  test 

methods  4 

end  10.1  of 

Federal 

Standard 

148a  pro- 

mul  rated 

by  the 

General 

Services 

Adrainis- 

tratjofi Free  No 


Chan II 


903.80 


Other. 


Free 


Free 


On  or 
before 

T' 

On  or 
before 
12/31 
79. 
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were 


Page  2,  line  4.  Unmedlately  l)efora  "dats" 
Insert  "ISOtb  day  after  the". 

The     committee     amendments 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoo- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DDTT 
ON  CERTAIN  CARBOZYMETHYL 
CELLULOSE  SALTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  12035)  to 
suspend  for  a  1-year  period  the  duty  od 
certain  carboxsrmethyl  cellulose  salts, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  by  the  Committee  co 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  kindly  explain 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpoes 
of  H.R.  12035  is  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1975.  the  duty  on  certain  carboxy- 
methyl  cellulose  salts. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  HJL 
12035  shall  be  effective  the  day  after 
enactment. 

Carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts  are 
classified  under  item  465.87  of  the  Tariff 


Schedules  of  the  United  States  and  are 
presently  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  pound 
under  rate  colunm  No.  1,  which  is 
applicable  to  coimtries  receiving  most- 
fsvored-oation  treatment,  lliese  chem- 
icals, of  which  there  is  only  one  domestic 
producer,  are  used  as  a  synthetic  sizing 
agent  in  the  processing  of  textiles.  Tbe 
sole  producer  is  currently  imable  to  meet 
domestic  demand  and  Is  limiting  ship- 
ments to  its  customers  viho  provide 
chemical  compounds  of  this  subetance  to 
tbe  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  single  domestic  producer  to  the 
proposed  temporary  duty  suspension  on 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts.  Planned 
production  expansion  by  the  producer 
will  not  be  completed  in  time  to  alleviate 
the  present  shortage  in  domestic  supply. 
There  are  no  unfavorable  reports  from 
any  of  the  executive  departments  or  from 
any  other  source. 

■Hie  oHnniittee  was  imanlmous  in  its 
favorable  report  on  this  bill  and  recom- 
mends its  passage. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  HJL  12035,  which  wmild  sus- 
pend for  1  year  the  duty  on  certain  cel- 
lulose salts  which  are  used  in  the  proc- 
essing of  textile  fibers. 

Imports  of  this  Item  were  running  last 
year  at  an  estimated  anmifti  rate  of 
sUghtly  more  than  250,000  poimds  valued 
at  about  $130,000.  The  du^  Is  8  cents 
per  pound  or  atwut  16  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  principal  exporting  coun- 
try is  the  Netherlands. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that 
there  Is  cmly  one  domestic  manufactur- 
ing company,  which  cannot  meet  home 
donand.  The  firm  has  bem  producing 
an  estimated  70  million  poimds  a  year 
and  is  planning  to  expand  capacity. 
However,  this  expansion  is  not  expected 
to  OHnpensate  for  a  current,  severe 
short  supply  situaAiKi  for  at  least  a  year, 
which  is  the  period  of  duty  8uspaud(«i 
called  for  In  this  bill. 

Favorable  reports  on  the  measure  were 
received  from  Interested  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  the  com- 
mittee heard  no  objection  from  any 
source.  The  bill  was  ordered  reported 
unanimously,  suid  I  urge  its  passage  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  this  very 
desirable  legislation  was  originally  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Young)  .  I  compliment  him  on  this 
legislatlrai.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  what  countries  basically  benefit 
from  this  Import  program? 

Mr.  MILU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield,  most  of  this  product 
comes  from  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  any  from 
Russia  or  China? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man from  Arkansas,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  12035 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assernbled,  That  subpart  B 
of  part  1  of  the  App>endlx  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  tr.S.C,  1202)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  Item 
906.31  the  following  new  Item: 


907. 60  Carboxymethyl  cellulose  sodium  salts  of  a  purity  not  exceeding  98  percent 
nor  less  than  95  percent  by  weight  on  a  dry  weight  basis  (provided  for 
in  item  465.87,  partSA,  schedule  4) Free 


Free 


No  On  or  be- 

chance      fore 

6/30/75.". 

Page  2,  Una  4,  strike  out  "January  1,  1074" 
and  insert  "the  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thla  Act". 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  conunlttee 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain  carboxy- 
methyl cellulose  salts." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MTTiia.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  four 
bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


No  change         On  or  betorp 

the  close  ot 
the  1-year 
period  begin- 
ni'ig  on  Jan- 
uary   i.   1974' 


Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  Jan- 
viary  1, 1974. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
suspend  until  the  close  of  June  80,  1976,  the 
duty  on  certain  carboxymethyl  cellulose 
salts." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  the  matter  appearing 
immediately  after  line  0  and  insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"907.60   Carboxymethyl 
cellulose  so- 
dium salb  of 
a  purity  not 
exceeding  98 
percent  nor 
less  than  95 
percent  by 
weight  on  a 
dry  weight 
basis  (pro- 
vided for  in 
item  4«5J7, 
partSA. 
schedule  4). 


PROSPECT  OF  ANOTHER  CRIPPLING 
NATIONWIDE  TRUCKER  STRIKE 

(Mr.  GUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try now  faces  the  possible  prospect  of 
another  crippling  nationwide  strike  by 
independent  truckers,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  previous  strike. 

With  another  strike  apparently  sched- 
uled by  at  least  one  s^mient  of  the 
Independent  truckers  for  May  13,  I  was 
therefore  extremely  disturbed  to  read 
in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  has  not  yet 
made  an  effort  to  contact  those  threat- 
ening a  shutdown  and  apparently  has 
no  plans  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  little  or  no  effective 
relief  has  been  provided  for  the  causes 
of  the  original  nationwide  strike,  which 
resulted  from  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
dlesel  fuel  and  scarcity  of  supplies. 

I  have  already  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  meaningful,  immediate,  and 
large-scale  relief  for  the  Nation's  truck- 
ers by  suspending  for  6  months  collection 
of  the  4  cent  a  gEdlon  Federal  tax  on 
dlesel  fuel,  tied  to  a  freeze  at  January  15, 
1974,  price  levels. 

However,  in  view  of  the  prospect  of 
another  strike,  I  believe  additional  action 
is  called  for  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a 
sense  of  the  House  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  immediately  inform  the 
Congress  of  what  steps  he  Is  taking  or 
will  take  in  an  effort  to  avert  another 
nationwide  crisis  similar  to  the  strike 
wliich  recently  imperiled  movement  of 
the  Nation's  food  supply  and  caused  un- 
known economic  damage. 

I  have  a  particular  concern  because 
of  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Mike 
Parkhurst  of  Overdrive  magazine  pre- 
dicting that  a  new  shutdown  will  "be 
tighter  in  some  areas,  like  Florida"  than 
in  others. 

But  this  is  a  problem  that  is  hardly 
limited  to  my  own  State  of  Florida. 

It  threatens  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  all  its  citizens,  and  therefore 
deserves  prompt  attention  by  all  of  us. 


FINANCING  NATIONAL  PARTY 
CONVENTIONS 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
we  received  a  letter  from  George  Bush 
explaining,  in  response  to  efforts  by  a 
bipartisan  committee  to  seek  ways  to 
finance  national  nominating  conventions, 
that  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee at  a  recent  meeting  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee go  on  record  here  and  now  as 
being  strongly  opposed  to  national  fi- 
nancing of  national  party  conventions 
and  continue  to  explore  other  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  only  assume  that 
those  other  alternatives  wtU  include  con- 
tributions from  Bebe  Rebozo,  ITT. 
Howard  Hughes,  and  Arab  oil  money,  as 
this  type  of  action  which  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  the  morally  and  ethically 
bankrupt  Republican  leadership. 


NATIONAL  PARTY  CONVENTION 
FINANCINO 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ail  due 
respect  to  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  , 
I  think  that  he  Just  took  a  cheap  shot. 

Concerning  the  question  of  public  fi- 
nancing, I  think  that  there  are  some  very 
soimd  and  profound  philosophical  rea- 
sons for  objecting  to  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  reasons  will  be  articulated 
when  we  get  into  further  discussion  of 
this  matter.  However,  to  suggest  im- 
propriety as  the  alternative  for  public 
financing,  in  my  estimation.  Is  as  im- 
proper and  as  out  of  line  as  it  would  be 
for  Republicans  to  attempt  to  suggest 
that  because  of  Bobby  Baker  or  Billy  Sol 
Estes  one  might  Indict  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  may  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  more  extensive  debate  when 
we  get  into  the  public  financing  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
him  with  some  of  the  good  aiKuments 
against  that  concept. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSB5 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  cmonmi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  2071 

DInKell 

Ptndley 

Flowers 

Prelingtauyaen 

Gray 

Orefti,  Oreg 

Orlfflths 

H»ley 

HaoKn,  Wa«h 

Hubert 

Helstoakl 

HoUfleld 

Johnaon,  Colo. 


Archer 

Bevlll 

Blatnik 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

C«rey.  N.T 

C«mey.  Ohio 

Chlaholm 

OUxk 

ci*r 

Conyers 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 


Johnson.  Pa 
Jonei  Ala. 
Jonea.  N.C 
Luja4 
Mac(tenald 
Maddfen 
Mmrtbi.  N  C 
ICoo^eftd. 

o«m. 

MoofflMad.  Pa. 

Mor^n 

NU 


Patman 

Rose 

Stephens 

Pickle 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

Powell,  Ohio 

Sandman 

Stubblefleld 

Reld 

SLsK 

Stuckey 

BlBKle 

Smith,  NY. 

Treen 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Stanton, 

Udall 

Rooney,  NY. 

James  V. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


METRIC  CONVERSION  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
11035)  to  declare  a  national  policy  of 
converting  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Metric  Conversion  Board  to  co- 
ordinate the  voluntary  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Hit.  11036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled, 

SHOrr  TTTt* 

SEcnoif  1.  This  Act  m»y  be  citad  as  the 
"Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1973". 
raraataa 
See.  2.  The  Congreae  finds  th«t — 

(1)  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  the  United  Stetes 
w&B  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  28,  1866 
(14  Stat.  339);  and 

(2)  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
original  signatories  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Meter  (20  SUt.  709),  which  established  the 
Oeneral  Conference  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
the  International  CXimmlttee  of  Welgbte  and 
Measures,  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures;  and 

(3)  the  metric  measurement  standards 
recognized  and  develop>ed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  have 
been  adopted  as  the  fundamental  measiue- 
ment  stendards  of  the  United  States  and  the 
customary  unite  of  welghte  and  measxires 
used  In  the  United  Stetea  have  been  since 
1893  based  upon  such  metric  meastirement 
standards:  and 

(4)  the  Oovernmento  of  Australia,  Canada, 
United  Klnf^dom,  India,  Japan,  New  Z^ealand. 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  have  de- 
termined to  convert,  are  converting,  or  have 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  metric  system  In 
their  respective  Jurisdictions;  and 

(6)  the  United  Stetes  Is  the  only  Industri- 
ally developed  nation  which  has  not  esteb- 
llshed  a  national  policy  committing  itself 
to  and  facllitetlng  conversion  to  the  metric 
system;  and 

(6)  as  a  result  of  the  itudy  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  dtaadvaatages  of  in- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  (n  the 
United  Stetes  authorized  by  Public  Law  00- 
472  (82  Stet.  003).  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe  has  found  that  Increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  Stetes  Is  tnevlte- 
ble.  and  has  concluded  that  a  natlozud  pro- 
gram to  achieve  a  metric  changeover  is  desir- 
able; that  maTlmiim  efficiency  will  result  and 
minimum  coste  to  effect  the  conversion  will 
be  Incurred  If  the  conversion  Is  carried  out 
In  general  without  Fsderal  subsidise;  that 
the  goal  for  the  changeover  period  be  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Nation  would 
be  predominantly,  although  not  exclusively, 
metric;  that  a  central  planning  and  coordi- 
nating body  be  established  and  assigned  to 
plan  and  coorldnate  the  changeover  In  coop- 
eration with  all  sectors  of  our  society:  and 
that  Immediate  attention  be  given  to  educa- 
tion of  the  public  and  to  effective  United 


Stetes  partic^atioa  in  tntemattooal  stand- 
aids  making. 

BTATmXMT  ov  roucT 
Sac.  8.  It  is  tbarsfors  d0(dared  that  ttas 
policy  of  the  United  Stetes  ahaU  be: 

(a)  to  change  the  ntxttsd  Stetes  to  ttis 
metric  system  of  wsighte  and  measures  ta  a 
carefully  oooitlliiAted  manner  tn  onlar  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  such  changeover. 

(b)  to  tmplemaat  the  cbangeorar  to  the 
nMtrlc  system  through  tbe  vduntary  par- 
tidpAtlon  of  the  members  of  seoli  affected 
sector  and  group  in  the  Nation: 

(c)  to  facUltete  and  encourage  the  volun- 
tary aubetltution  of  matrio  measuremsnt 
unite  for  oustomsry  measarsment  units  In 
education,  trade,  oommeroe  and  an  otb« 
sectors  of  the  eoonomy  of  the  United  Stetas 
with  a  view  to  make  metric  luilte  the  pre- 
dominant, although  not  exclusive,  language 
of  measurement  with  respect  to  transactions 
occurring  after  ten  years  from  the  date  tbs 
Board  commerces  implementetlaii  of  tha 
changeover  plan  pursuant  to  ssotiop  11; 

(d)  to  encourace  efflclenoy  and  mintT»n«.f 
overall  coste  to  society  through  applloattoti 
of  the  general  principle  that  cbangaover 
coste  shall  Ue  where  they  f  aU; 

(e)  to  aasist  in  the  devriopment  of  a 
broed  educational  program  to  be  canted  oat 
in  the  NatloalB  elementary  wd  seoanlaiy 
schools  and  instltntiODa  oThlgtiar  leamiBK, 
as  weU  as  with  the  publio  at  large,  deslgDad 
to  enable  all  Ameitcans  to  think  and  wnk 
in  metric  terms; 

nonnnoifs 
Sac.  4.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "metric  system  of  measurs- 
ment"  means  the  International  System  of 
Unite  as  established  by  the  Oeneral  Oonfar- 
ence  of  Welghte  and  Measurae  in  1960  and 
interpreted  or  modified  for  the  tnuted  Btetaa 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "engineering  standard" 
means  a  standard  which  ppsscribes  a  oonclss 
set  of  conditions  and  reqiilremente  to  bs 
satlBfled  by  a  material,  product,  process, 
procedure,  convention,  test  method,  and  tbs 
physical,  functional,  performanoe  and/or 
conformance  characteristics  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "international  standard  er 
recommendation"  meaae  an  enginserlaf 
standard  or  recommendation  formnlatsd 
and  promulgated  by  an  international  orga- 
nization and  reconmiended  for  adoption  by 
individual  nations  as  a  national  standard. 

ESTABLXSRMXNT   OF    NATIONAL    MCTSIC   COMtlB- 
SION     BOARD 

Sec.  S.  There  Is  hereby  estebllsbed  a  Na- 
tional Metric  Conversion  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board")  to  implement  ths 
policy  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Ssc.  6.  The  composition  of  the  Board  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  twenty-one  persons  appointed  by  tha 
President  who  shaU  serve  at  his  pleanra 
and  for  such  terms  as  he  shall  specify  who 
shall  be  broadly  repreaentetlve  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  including  Industry,  labor,  btm- 
ness  and  commerce,  the  consumer,  educa- 
tion, stete  and  local  government,  science  and 
engineering,  and  other  affected  groups.  Tba 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  membefS 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman  and 
another  to  serve  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  tha 
Board; 

(b)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentetlves  who  shaU  not  be  members  of  ths 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  B»- 
presentetives;  and 

(c)  two  members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  pM^ 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  PreaMsotf 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  No  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  !»• 
pair  the  right  of  the  remaining  membm  te 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board. 
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jj^mtmn  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
niionun  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Bsc  8.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
QoDgnu.  the  Board  shaU  have  no  compiU- 
lory  powers. 

Ssc.  9.  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  no 
Uter  than  ten  years  after  implementetlon  of 
ttte  plan  begins  as  called  for  by  section  11. 
Dtrnxs  or  thx  board 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  ftinctlon  of  the 
Board  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  encoiiragement,  coordination,  and 
pobllc  education  with  the  aim  of  Imple- 
nmttng  the  poUcles  set  forth  In  this  Act. 
In  carrying   out   this   program   the   Board 

thall— 

(a)  consult  with  and  take  Into  account 
the  intereste  and  views  of  the  United  Stetes 
commerce  and  Industry,  including  small 
business;  science;  engineering;  labor;  educa- 
tion; consumers;  government  agencies  at  the 
fMaral,  Stete.  and  local  level;  nationally  reo- 
ognlzed  standards  developing  and  coordl- 
nsUng  organizations;  and  such  other  in- 
dividuals or  groups  as  are  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(b)  provide  for  procedures  whereby  indus- 
try groups,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board, 
shall  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Board 
specific  programs  for  coordinating  the 
clungeover  in  each  industry  and  segment 
thereof,  and  for  suggesting  ^eclflc  metric 
itns,  shapes,  or  other  measuremente  for  gen- 
eral use  consistent  with  the  needs  and  ca- 
pabilities of  manufacturers,  suppliers,  con- 
sumers, and  other  Interested  groups,  and  fur- 
ther consistent  with  the  national  Interest; 

(c)  publicize,  In  an  appropriate  fashion, 
such  programs  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  interested  groups  or  individuals  to  sub- 
mit commente  on  such  programs.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Interested  parties,  the  Board,  in  its 
discretion,  may  hold  hearings  with  regard 
to  such  programs; 

(d)  facilitate  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment as  rapidly  as  practicable  of  new  or  re- 
vised engineering  standards  based  on  metric 
measurement  unite  In  those  specific  fields  or 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  such  stand- 
ards will  result  In  rationalization  or  slmpll- 
Ocation  of  relationships,  Improvemente  of  de- 
•Ign,  or  increases  in  economy  consistent  with 
the  efficient  use  of  energy  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources: 

(e)  facUltete  and  encourage  the  retention 
In  new  metric  language  standards  of  those 
United  Stetes  engineering  designs,  practices, 
and  conventions  that  are  internationally  ac- 
cepted or  embody  superior  technology; 

(f)  cooperate  with  foreign  govemmente  and 
public  and  private  international  organiza- 
tions which  are  or  become  concerned  with  the 
encouragement  and  coordination  of  Increased 
use  of  metric  measurement  unite  or  engi- 
neering standards  based  on  such  unite,  or 
both,  with  a  view  to  gaining  International 
recognition  for  metric  standards  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  to  encouraging  reten- 
tion of  equivalent  customary  unite  In  Inter- 
national standards  or  recommendations  dur- 
ing the  United  Stetes  changeover  period; 

(g)  assist  the  public  through  Information 
and  educational  programs  to  become  familiar 
with  the  meaning  and  applicability  of  metric 
terms  and  meastiree  In  dally  life.  Programs 
hereunder  shall  include: 

(1)  Public  Information  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  through  the  use  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television,  other 
nedla,  and  through  talks  before  appropriate 
dtlsens'  groups  and  public  organizations. 

(S)  Counseling  and  consultetion  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Director.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, with  educational  associations  and 
Poups  so  as  to  assure  that  the  metric  sys- 
*«n  of  meastirement  Is  made  a  part  of  the 
currlculums  of  the  Nation's  educational  In- 
•tttutions  and  that  teachers  and  other  ap- 


propriate personnel  are  properly  trained  to 
teach  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 

(3)  Consultetion  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  National  Conference  of 
Weights  and  Measures  so  as  to  assure  that 
State  and  local  welghte  and  measures  officials 
are  appropriately  Informed  of  the  Intended 
metric  changeover  and  are  thus  assisted  in 
their  eSorte  to  bring  about  timely  amend- 
mente  to  welghte  and  measures  laws. 

(4)  Such  other  public  Information  pro- 
grams by  any  Federal  agency  in  support  of 
this  Act  which  relate  to  the  mission  of  the 
agency. 

(h)  oonsiilt.  to  the  extent  deemed  appro- 
priate, with  foreign  governmente,  public  In- 
ternational organizations,  and.  through  ap- 
propriate member  organizations,  provide  in- 
ternational standards  organizations.  Contact 
with  foreign  governmente  and  Intergovern- 
mentel  organizations  shall  be  accomplished 
In  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
State; 

(I)  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  informa- 
tion about  the  extent  of  usage  of  metric 
measuremente,  evaluate  the  coste  and  bene- 
fite  of  metric  usage,  and  make  eSorte  to 
minimize  any  adverse  effecte  resulting  from 
Increasing  metric  usage; 

(J)  conduct  research,  and  publish  the  re- 
sults of  this  research  on  any  unresolved 
problems  associated  with  metric  usage.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  Impact  on 
workers  and  on  different  occupations  and  In- 
dustries, possible  Increased  coste  to  consum- 
ers, the  impact  on  society  and  the  economy, 
effecte  on  small  business,  the  impact  on  the 
United  Stetes  International  trade  position, 
the  appropriateness  of  using  Federal  pro- 
cxirement  to  effect  conversion  to  the  metric 
system,  the  proper  conversion  or  transition 
period,  and  effecte  on  national  defense. 

Ssc.  11.  (a)  Wlthm  twelve  months  after 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Board  shall.  In 
furtherance  and  in  support  of  the  policy  ex- 
pressed In  section  3  of  this  Act.  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
transmittal  with  his  recommendations  with- 
in ninety  days  to  the  President  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  a  comprehensive  plan  to  ac- 
complish a  changeover  to  the  metric  system 
of  measurement  In  the  United  States.  Such 
plan  may  include  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation deemed  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  transmittal  of  the  plan  to  the 
President,  the  plan  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  same  day  and  to 
each  House  while  it  Is  In  session.  The  Board 
shall  implement  the  plan  after  sixty  (60) 
legislative  days  following  the  date  of  delivery 
to  the  Congress  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  shall  have  dis- 
approved the  plan.  In  whole  or  in  part,  within 
the  same  period. 

(c)  If  a  plan  Is  dlsi^proved  by  the  Con- 
gress a  revised  plan  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Board  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days. 
Such  revised  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b). 

(d)  Any  amendment  to  an  approved  plan 
shall  also  be  submitted  by  the  Board  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  and  delivered  to 
the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  out  In  this  section.  Such  amend- 
mente  shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b) . 

Sec.  12.  The  Board  shall  submit  annual  re- 
porte  of  ite  activities  and  progress  under  this 
Act  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  Congress. 

ATrrHORTTT  Of  THX  BOAKD 

Skc.  13.  In  carrying  out  ite  duties,  the 
Board  la  authorized  to: 

(a)  eeteblish  a  Board  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  such  other  Committees  of  the  Board 
as  It  deems  desirable; 

(b)  estebllsh  such  committees  and  advi- 
sory panels  as  It  deems  neoessary  to  wo(k 


with  the  various  sectors  of  the  American 
eoonomy  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementetlon  of  detailed 
changeover  plans  for  those  sectors; 

(c)  conduct  hearmgs  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(d)  enter  into  contracte  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies,  private  firms.  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports, 
and  other  activities  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  Ite  duties; 

(e)  delegate  to  the  Executive  Director  such 
authority  as  It  deems  advisable; 

(f)  perform  such  other  acta  as  may  be 
necessarj'  to  carry  out  the  duties  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts, 
donations,  and  bequests  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  and  jjersonal  services,  for 
the  purposes  of  aiding  <»  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Board.  Oifte  and  bequeste  of 
money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other 
property  received  as  glfte  or  bequeste  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  In  a  separate 
fund  and  shall  be  dlsbvirsed  upon  order  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  States 
any  moneys  contained  In  the  fund  herein 
authorized.  Income  accruing  from  such  se- 
curities, and  from  any  other  property  ac- 
cepted to  the  credit  of  the  fund  authorized 
herein,  shall  be  disbursed  upon  the  order  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  Funds  not  expended  by  the  Board  at 
the  time  at  expiration  of  the  life  of  the 
Board  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

COMPENSATION  OF  THI  BOARD 

Sec.  15.  Members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  Stetes  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Bo€tfd  or  other- 
wise engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  currently  being 
paid  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltlme,  and,  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Boerd  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  c<  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses;  including 
p>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  Stetes  Code, 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  In  the 
Government  service.  Paymente  under  this 
section  shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Board  employees  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose.  Member  of  the  Board 
who  are  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  travel  expenses  when 
traveling  on  the  business  of  the  Board. 

STAIT  SXRVICXS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  An  Executive  Director  of  the 
Board  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  for  carrying  out  the  metric  con- 
version program  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  policies  established  by 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  full  time  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5316  of  title  6,  United  Stetea 
Code. 

Ssc.  17.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  oompensatkjn  of  such  staff 
persormel  as  may  be  neceeaary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
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ni  of  chapter  53  of  title  S,  Ubtted  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
I>erts  and  consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of as  authorized  by  section  3106  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  eccees  of  the 
rate  currenUy  being  paid  grade  18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  ^332  of  such 
title.  Including  traveltlme,  and  Allow  them, 
while  away  from  their  homeft  or  regxilar 
places  of  business,  travel  expense  (Including 
per  dlam  In  lieu  of  Bub«t«teno»{  as  author- 
ised by  section  S708  of  said  tltife  5  for  per- 
sons In  the  Otovemment  servlof  employed: 
Provided,  however.  That  contracts  for  such 
temporary  employment  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually. 

Sec.  18.  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
icee  (Including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  and  such  other  staff  serv- 
ices as  may  be  requested  by  the  Board  shall 
be  provided  the  Board  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
in  advance,  or  by  relmbiu-sement,  from  funds 
of  the  Board  In  such  amounta  as  may  be 
agreed  up>on  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  perform- 
ing these  functions  for  the  Board,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion azul  assistance  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  may  be  necessary. 

rrmns  roa  trk  boabd 

Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nee- 
eaury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Approprlattons  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  the  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

OENEHAI,     LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
blllH.R.  11035^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11035.  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act.  This  bill  was  reported  with- 
out dissenting  vote  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  it  has  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

In  making  the  chan£:e  fo  the  metric 
system  our  country  is  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  as  the  map  before 
you  shows,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
small  nations,  Barbados,  Bum|a,  Qhana, 
Liberia,  Muscat  and  Oma0.  Nauru, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Southern  i  Yemen — 
none  of  whom  are  important  industrial 
powers,  the  United  States  1»  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  hai  not  made 
the  decision  to  change  to  the  metric 
system. 

Twenty- Ave  years  ago  maay  of  our 
Important  trading  partners,  including 
Canada  and  England,  were  stUI  mting  the 
cufitom&ry  measures.  Today  e$jch  one  of 
them  is  making  the  change  to  the  metric 
system,  and  only  America  hae  not  of- 
ficially taken  this  step. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  declare, 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  that  the 
United  States  will  convert  to  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  To  perform  this  coordi- 
nating function,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Metric  Con- 
version Board  with  a  life  of  10  years,  and 
with  a  membership  of  21  persons  broadly 
representative  of  all  sectors  of  American 
society  which  will  be  affected  by  thia 
change. 

Thie  United  States  Is  now  in  the  early 
stages  of  converting  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Many  companies  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  are  changing  the 
si2es  of  their  products  and  the  standards 
to  which  they  are  manufactured  to  the 
metric  system.  For  example,  this  year 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  announced 
that  all  automobiles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  including  the-  parts 
and  components  made  by  their  subcon- 
tractors and  other  suppliers,  will  be  made 
according  to  the  metric  system  within 
the  next  few  years.  Similarly,  the  school 
systems  of  California,  Maryland,  smd 
Massachusetts  have  announced  that 
textbooks  will  be  entirely  changed  to  the 
metric  system  by  the  year  1976. 

The  choice  before  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  is  not  whether  we  should 
go  on  the  metric  system  or  not.  That 
conversion  has  sdready  begun.  The  choice 
Is  between  continuing  the  conversion 
process  In  an  entirely  uncoordinated 
fashion,  as  is  the  case  now,  or  going  for- 
ward with  the  conversion  process  on  a 
coordinated  basis.  The  testimony  heard 
by  the  committee  Indicated  that  there 
was  wide  agreement  on  the  desirability 
of  going  forward  with  this  changeover. 
Furthermore,  It  became  apparent  that 
many  firms  which  are  now  considering 
conversion  are  only  awaiting  a  firm 
statement  by  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident committing  the  United  States  to 
the  conversion  and  to  the  metric  system 
before  they,  too,  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem. The  bin  Includes  such  a  policy 
statement  as  well  as  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Metric  Con- 
version Board  to  carry  out  the  coordina- 
tion function. 

The  bill  declares  that  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  change  to 
the  metric  system  in  a  coordinated 
manner,  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  co- 
ordination shall  be  to  reduce  the  total 
cost  of  the  changeover.  The  changeover 
shall  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
vountary  participation  of  each  affected 
sector  and  group  in  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  efBcient 
changeover  and  to  minimize  the  over- 
all costs,  the  general  principle  that 
changeover  costs  shall  lie  where  they  fall 
is  Included  In  the  policy  statement.  That 
part  of  the  changeover  period  involving 
active  Federal  participation  shall  be  10 
years  and  the  goal  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  shall  be  that 
after  10  years  metric  units  shall  be  the 
predominant,  but  not  the  exclusive,  lan- 
guage of  measurement  in  the  United 
States.  And  finally,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  to  assist  In  the 


development  of  a  broad,  national  public 
education  program. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Metric  Conversion  Botuxl 
The  Board  shall  k)e  composed  of  21  per.! 
sons  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  members  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  they  shall 
serve  such  terms  as  he  specifies.  They 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  those 
groups  in  American  society  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  changeover  to  the 
metric  system,  and  shall  Include  tepre- 
sentatlves  of  Industry,  labor,  business 
and  commerce,  the  consiuner,  education. 
State  and  local  government,  science  and 
engineering,  and  other  siffected  groups. 
The  membership  shaU  include,  in  ad- 
dition, two  Members  from  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  two  Members  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
Members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  an- 
other to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  have  a  life  of  10  years  and 
that  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Congress  it  shall  have  no  compulsory 
powers. 

The  bUI  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
perform  three  major  functions:  The  de- 
velopment of  a  broad,  overall  conversion 
plan  for  the  United  States,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  conversion  plan  in  all 
sectors  of  American  society  where 
weights  and  measures  are  used,  and  th« 
conduct  of  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion In  the  metric  system  at  all  levels 
from  elementary  to  adult  education  with 
the  objective  that  the  American  people 
become  familiar  with  the  meaning  and 
use  of  metric  terms  and  measures  in 
their  daily  lives. 

The  Board  shall  consult  with  and  take 
into  account  the  interests  and  views  of 
industry,  labor,  the  consumer,  and  other 
groups  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
changeover  to  the  metric  system.  The 
Intent  of  this  consultation  process  Is  that 
each  sector  or  Industry  in  the  country 
shall  be  asked,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to 
develop  its  own  plan  for  the  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  In  such  a  time  pe- 
riod as  that  group  feels  to  be  In  their 
own  best  Interest  insofar  as  efficiency 
and  minimum  costs  are  concerned. 

The  Board  shall  carry  out  programs 
of  public  education  and  infonnation 
aimed  at  making  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  familiar  with  the  metric 
S3^tem.  These  programs  shall  include 
public  Information  activities  conducted 
by  the  Board  itself  through  the  use  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  reulio,  television, 
and  other  media;  consultation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  with  educa- 
tion associations  and  other  education 
groups  to  insure  that  the  metric  system 
is  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  In  all 
of  the  Nation's  educational  institutions 
and  that  teachers  are  trained  to  teach 
the  metric  system;  consultation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Weights  smd  Meas- 
lu-es  to  assure  that  weight  and  measure 
officials  In  each  State  and  local  jurlsdlc- 
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flon  are  fuUy  Informed  of  the  metric 
changeover  activities  In  the  country  and 
jre  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
tlx)ut  timely  amendments  to  weight  and 
measure  laws;  and  such  other  public  in- 
formation activities  by  any  Federal 
agency  which  would  relate  to  the  mission 
of  the  agency. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
prepare  a  comprehensive,  overall  metric 
conversion  plan  for  the  changeover  of 
the  United  States  to  the  metric  system 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  act.  The  plan  may  include 
recommendations  for  legislation  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  the  Board. 
The  plan  shall  be  completed  by  the 
Board  within  the  first  12  months  after 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Board.  When  it  is  completed  the  plan 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who,  no  later  than  90  days 
after  he  received  It  shall  submit  it  to 
the  President  and  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  accompanied  by  such  recom- 
mendations that  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  plan 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day  and  on  a  day  on  which  each  House 
is  in  session.  TTie  Congress  after  review- 
ing the  plan  may  disapprove  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  concurrent  resolution 
within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  plan.  If 
the  plan  is  not  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Board  shall  implement  it  after 
the  60-day  congressional  review  period 
has  expired.  If  the  Congress  does  dis- 
approve the  plan,  then  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  revised  plan 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  such  dis- 
approval. 

The  revised  plan  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, if  any,  to  the  Congress 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  period  of  60 
days  of  review  and  disapproval  as  the 
orlgtaal  plan.  If,  after  a  plan  has  been 
approved  and  implementation  has  be- 
fun,  the  Board  determines  that  there  Is 
a  need  to  amend  the  plan,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  plan  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Board  for  review  and  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  metric  con- 
version plan. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  good 
for  the  country.  Perhaps  I  wUl  never 
learn  the  total  metric  system  myself, 
out  there  is  no  doubt  that  today's  school- 
children will  learn  it  .sooner  or  later,  and 
before  long  the  house'>vife  who  goes  shop- 
ping will  understand  It. 

American  industry  has  begun  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  In  growing  numbers, 
and  those  companies  which  are  going 
metric  are  doing  so  becaiise  It  makes 
economic  sense.  Even  though  the  change 
Involves  added  cost,  they  are  going  ahead 
because  In  the  long  run  the  change  win 
more  than  pay  for  itself. 

But  the  change  to  the  metric  system  Is 
proceeding  in  an  entirely  uncoordinated 
manner  with  the  result  that  the  total 
cost  of  going  metric  Is  much  higher  than 
It  needs  to  be,  mainly  because  It  will  take 
longer.  This  bill  will  provide  a  way  to 
reduce  the  time  of  the  transition  period 
tod  thereby  reduce  the  total  cost. 
CXX 84ft— Part  10 


I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  H.R. 
11035  would  preserve  the  right  of  each 
individual  and  each  business  firm  to  de- 
cide whether  to  go  metric.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem shall  be  entirely  voluntary.  As  noted, 
the  bill  would  establish  a  National  Metric 
Conversion  Board  which,  among  other 
things,  would  have  the  job  of  assisting 
those  who  want  to  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  coordinate  the  change  with 
others  In  the  same  industry. 

TTie  life  of  the  Board  would  be  limited 
to  10  years.  After  that  time  period  we 
expect  that  the  metric  system  would  be 
in  general  use  In  our  schools  and  Indus- 
try, although  the  customary  units  might 
still  be  found  In  many  places  where  it  Is 
advantageous  to  keep  them. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics has  had  this  subject  under 
study  since  1959.  In  1968  our  work  led  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90--472 
which  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Investigate  and  appraise  the 
relative  merits  of  adopting  or  not  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system.  The  result  of  the 
study  was  the  report  "A  Metric  America" 
which  was  Issued  in  1971.  It  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem over  a  10-year  period. 

H.R.  11035  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee after  extensive  hearings  last 
spring.  I  know  that  some  would  like  a  bill 
that  goes  further  by  providing  subsidies. 
The  committee  concluded  that  this  would 
be  unwise  and  that  no  exceptions  should 
be  made  to  the  general  principle  that 
•'costs  shall  lie  where  they  fall."  A  sim- 
ilar blU  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
92d  Congress  which  followed  this  same 
principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  11035  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  for  America.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Hoiise  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  this  map  in 
front  of  the  House  for  Just  a  few  minutes. 
The  white  shows  the  countries  not  com- 
mitted to  the  metric  system,  and  the 
colored  portion  shows  the  countries  that 
are  committed  to  the  metric  system.  It 
Is  very  esisy  to  see  where  our  country 
stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  is  said 
following  what  I  have  to  say,  this  bill  is 
completely  voluntary.  It  does  not  cost 
one  single  solid  cent,  except  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill.  It  Is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  give  guidance  to  some- 
thing that  is  happening  In  a  haphazard 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  bill.  It  has  been 
pending  in  the  Congress  since  1886.  I 
never  expect  to  learn  the  metric  system, 
and  the  only  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  is  because  I  think  It  is  good  for  our 
coimtry. 

There  are  statements  being  made 
about  this  bill  that  are  absolutely  false, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  know  what  is  in  the  bill  and  will 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Spesiker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  on  the  Science 
Committee  fully  understand  the  con- 
cern that  has  been  expressed  for  possibb' 
the  impact  on  small  business  as  a  result 
of  this  bill. 

With  that  in  mind,  as  an  effort  to 
make  legislative  history  today,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  respond  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  I  am  going  to  read,  which 
is  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs? 

It  is  definitely  the  understanding  and 
Intent  of  our  committee  that  small  busi- 
nesses should  be  able  to  get  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bible  amendment 
to  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Bushiess 
Act  in  order  to  meet  special  economic 
hardships  that  might  result  from  pas- 
sage of  this  metric  bill. 

For  example,  a  small  business  that 
could  be  eligrlble  in  our  view  for  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  reUef  loan  would  be  a 
parts  supplier  to  a  major  firm  that 
decides  to  go  metric  and  Informs  Its  sup- 
pliers that  they  must  convert  immedi- 
ately to  metric  output  In  order  for  their 
products  to  be  used  in  the  future  by  the 
big  firm. 

I  spoke  just  a  few  hoiu^s  ago  with  the 
SmaU  Business  Administrator,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Tom  Kleppe,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  agrees  with  our  belief  that 
Bible  amendment  assistance  would  be 
available  to  small  firms  forced  to  con- 
vert capital  equipment  to  metric  faster 
than  they  would  normally  replace  their 
equipment. 

The  Commerce  Department  and  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget  agree 
with  this  opinion,  according  to  conver- 
sations we  had  with  them  this  morning. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  loan  as- 
sistance is  completely  in  keeping  with 
the  "no  cost"  nature  of  this  legislation 
and  that  It  Is  consistent  with  our  In- 
tent to  let  the  costs  of  conversion  lie 
where  they  fall.  The  small  business  would 
be  required  to  pay  back  the  full  loan 
plus  the  Government's  cost  of  borrowing. 
The  SBA  loans,  though,  are  clearly  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  small  firms  can 
get  the  capital  they  need  In  this  time  of 
tight  money  and  exorbitant  Interest 
rates. 

To  get  the  best  perspective  on  the  so- 
called  Bible  amendment  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  S«aator  Bxblx's  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1973,  when  he  introduced  his  leg- 
islation: 

I  believe  that  a  uniform  approach  of  one 
statute  would  be  desirable  and  would  avoid 
many  problems.  It  would  consolidate  the  ex- 
isting enactments  under  a  single  statute  and 
provide  a  single  framework  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  loan  program  to  other  fields. 
We  believe  that  helping  small  biislness  into 
compliance  with  new  governmental  stand- 
ards Is  sensible  and  It  is  also  sound  as  a 
budget  matter. 

Fhially,  let  me  note  that  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  representing 
almost  50,000  Independent  firms,  hsis 
written  to  me  advising  that  they  support 
this  bill  as  long  as  they  are  assured 
eligibility  for  SBA  economic  disaster  re- 
lief loans. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  would  certainlj-  agree 
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with  the  gentleman  frtHn  Ohio  and 
would  not  object  at  all  to  It  being  writ- 
ten in  the  bill.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
attempting  to  make  leglslatire  history. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  coUeagues  to  unaxilmous- 
ly  support  HJR.  11035,  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1973.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development  that 
originally  investigated  this  legislation,  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
measure  is  both  necessary  and  beneficial 
to  our  country. 

The  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1973 
would  convert  America's  system  of 
weights  and  measures  from  the  custom- 
ary Inches,  feet,  pounds,  and  quarts  to 
the  metric  system  of  centimeters,  meters, 
kilograms,  and  liters.  Currflntly,  the 
United  States  is  Joined  in  its  resistance 
to  the  metric  system  only  by  Barbados, 
Burma,  Gambia.  Qhana.  Jamaica,  Li- 
beria. Muscat  and  Oman,  Nauru,  Sierra 
Leone,  Southern  Yemen,  Tonga,  and 
Trinidad. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  change  is 
both  inevitable  and  beneficial,  and  that 
we  must  now  move  to  accomidish  the 
change  in  a  planned,  orderly  emd  equi- 
table fashion.  Metric  conversion  will 
provide  three  large  areas  of  benefit  to 
the  United  States.  First,  America's  posl- 
ticHi  in  intematicHial  trade  will  be  sub- 
stantially Improved.  Second,  once  com- 
pleted, it  should  yield  great  savings  at 
home  and  in  industry  because  of  its  in- 
herently great  efficiency.  I  also  believe 
that  metric  conversicm  by  the  United 
States  would  make  a  significant  aspect 
of  daily  life  truly  international  by  bring- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  HJl.  11035. 
declares  a  national  policy  of  converting 
to  the  metric  system  and  establishes  a 
National  .Metric  Converslcai  Board  to  co- 
ordinate the  conversion  activities  over 
a  period  of  10  years.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  and  to  emphasize  that  this 
conversion  is  entirely  volimtary. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  fellow  colleagues  that  many  Indus- 
tries are  presently  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting to  the  metric  system;  many  in- 
dustries have  already  converted  to  the 
system;  many  industries  are  currently 
working  in  a  system  using  standard 
measurements  at  home  and  metric 
measTirements  abroad.  This  latter  sys- 
tem is  extremely  costly,  but  nevertheless 
must  be  in  existence  if  a  company  desires 
to  remain  in  the  foreign  market.  A  prime 
example  of  this  is  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. In  our  country  today  there  are 
many  cars  on  the  market  with  metric 
components. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  will  consistently 
Increase  our  use  of  the  metric  system, 
even  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
wise  decision  for  Congress  to  make  at 
this  time  would  be  to  provide  the  coun- 


try with  an  orderly  and  effective  means 
for  metric  conversion.  Individual  States 
have  adready  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
regard.  California  is  leading  the  Nation 
in  metrlficatlon.  By  the  fall  of  1976  all 
mathematics  and  science  textbooks  used 
In  all  California  schools  will  use  only 
metric  measurements.  Ohio  has  road 
signs  designated  in  metric  and  Maryland 
is  fast  following  California's  lead  in  the 
area  of  education. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take 
the  initiative — we  carmot  wait  until 
there  is  a  "crisis  situation"  before  we 
convert  to  metric.  H.R.  11036  gives  us  the 
opportunity,  not  to  surge  forward  and 
become  pioneers,  but  rather  to  catch 
up  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  needs  H.R.  11035  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  legislation 
any  longer.  • 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  There  is  no  question 
that  Caltfomia  is  In  the  lead  and  we  hope 
all  our  schools  will  be  going  to  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  tills  is  really 
quite  an  important  bill,  and  it  goes  Into 
a  great  many  fundamental  aspects  of 
American  society,  including  business  and 
education  and  the  military  and  the  gen- 
eral economy.  It  gets  right  down  into  the 
dally  lives  of  the  American  people,  and, 
as  the  gentleman  said  a  minute  ago,  we 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

What  I  find  It  difficult  to  imderstand, 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
is  why  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  is  brought 
here  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  with 
20  minutes  debate  on  each  side  and  with 
no  opportunity  to  educate  ourselves.  It 
does  seem  to  me  a  bill  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  brought  in  here  with  a  rule  and 
with  opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  also 
to  amend  it.  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  have  seen  fit  to 
try  to  do  this  under  a  suspension.  It  is 
too  important  a  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  agree  with  him 
completely.  Our  conunlttee  went  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  asked  for  an  open 
rule  on  this  bill.  They  not  only  gave  us 
an  open  rule  but  they  also  made  in  or- 
der amendments  that  were  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  That  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son this  bill  is  brought  before  the  House 
the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  Is  Just 
saying  he  got  a  rule  and  he  does  not  want 
to  use  It.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
rule. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  "We  got  a  rule  making 
in  order  amendments  that  were  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  This  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  what  we  have  been  hearing 
here  about  closed  rules.  We  did  not  ask 
for  a  closed  rule.  We  asked  for  an  open 
rule,  but  we  certainly  did  not  expect  the 
committee  to  give  us  a  rule  making  in 
order  amendments  the  committee  had 
considered  thoroughly  and  had  voted 
down.  The  Rules  Committee  not  only 


wanted  to  give  us  a  rule  but  they  also 
wanted  to  write  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  but  the  rest  of  us 
have  some  input  besides  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman's  committee  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  without  any 
rule  at  all  we  are  going  to  try  to  ram 
this  through  the  House  with  20  minutes 
for  each  side  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  still 
do  not  expect  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  rewrite  the  bill  after  all  thlj 
hard  work  has  been  done  on  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nunoia 
(Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  co'nmlttee.  I  would  support 
this  measure  >;omlng  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  unde*.  an  open  rule. 

I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  that  behalf;  but  what  hap- 
pened was  that  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  special  rule  which  permits 
this  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House— 
with  the  right  to  offer  nongermane 
amendments  in  violation  of  the  House 
Rules — amendments  which  are  desired 
by  certain  limited  elements  of  organized 
labor.  These  proposed  nongermane 
amendments  are  contrary  to  the  whole 
purpose  and  purport  of  this  bUl  and 
would  require  the  waiving  rules.  The 
measure  before  us  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral mechanism  enabling  the  private 
economy  and  our  private  educational  in- 
stitutions to  voluntarily  convert  to  the 
metric  system  over  a  10-  to  12-year  pe- 
riod. However,  those  nongermane 
amendments  would  make  a  boondoggle 
precisely  of  the  kind  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  opposed  to. 

I  sponsored  a  much  stronger  bill,  but  I 
reconciled  myself  to  supporting  this  bill 
which  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today,  even  though  I  felt  we  needed  a 
lot  more  discipline  because  we  are  lag- 
ging behind.  As  the  map  which  was 
displayed  indicated,  we  are  the  last  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  that  has 
not  converted,  or  is  not  in  the  course  of 
converting  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
big  rush  is.  We  have  been  200  years  with- 
out this. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  answer  that. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  This  is  one  of  the  last 
things  the  people  in  my  district,  whom  I 
represent,  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
no  great  rush  here.  We  have  been  at  this 
since  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  In 
1790  George  Washington  directed 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
This  authority  to  fix  standards  of  wel^ti 
and  measures  Is  provided  In  the  Consti- 
tution, as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  1831 
Secretary  of  State  John  Qidncy  Adams 
recommended  that  the  new  French  sys- 
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tern  would  be  a  viable  system  for  our 
Nation  to  adopt. 

In  1968  the  Congress  authorized  a  S- 
year  study,  a  very  responsible  3 -year 
gtady  which  was  completed  and  came  to 
us  and  to  every  Member  of  Congress  in 
July  1971.  This  report  provided  the  pre- 
cise kind  of  mechanism  that  we  are 
recommending  today 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  this 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  this  Nation 
to  come  of  age,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of 
a  viable  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  we  can  use  on  an  intematlonsd 
basis.  Today  is  the  day  of  decision  and 
today  is  the  day  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize that  we  are  in  the  20th  century, 
that  we  are  a  world  power  dealing  with 
nations  throughout  the  world  with  whom 
we  have  to  carry  on  extensive  trade  and 
commerce.  That  is  the  reason  why  this 
legislation  can  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

llie  educaticmal  institutions  of  our 
country  are  already  converting.  General 
Motors  is  sdready  converting  and  40,000 
General  Motors  suppliers  are  already 
converting. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they  may 
want  to  do  it  in  their  own  private  indi- 
vidual way;  but  I  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  es- 
tablish the  mechanism  by  which  all  in- 
dustry may  act  on  a  voluntsiry  basis,  and 
so  that  all  education  on  a  voluntary 
basis  over  a  10-  or  12-year  period  of 
time  may  convert  to  the  metric  system  of 
measurements. 

The  nongermane  amendments  that  I 
expect  will  be  offered,  if  this  measiu« 
comes  to  the  fioor  under  the  rule  voted 
by  the  Rules  Conunlttee,  will  authorize 
ftderal  handouts,  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  gratuities,  and  loans  for 
businesses  and  for  workers. 

Let  me  say  that  145,000  automobile 
repair  shops  without  any  Federal  sub- 
sidies, and  without  any  Federal  compul- 
sion, are  already  repairing  foreign  cars 
manufactured  according  to  metric  meas- 
urements. We  do  not  need  that  kind  of 
a  subsidy  program.  Our  private  economy 
can  and  should  absorb  the  costs.  We 
should  "let  the  costs  He  where  they 
fall" — as  the  report  recommends.  The 
exaggerated  estimates  of  what  this  pro- 
gram of  gradual  conversion  would  cost 
are  outlandish. 

Every  nation  that  has  converted  has 
found  tremendous  advantages  which  de- 
velop in  the  course  of  conversion,  and 
the  costs  are  not  what  they  are  estimated 
to  be.  In  the  course  of  converting  they 
have  developed  labor-saving  and  cost- 
saving  practices.  Converting  to  the  met- 
ric system  would  enable  the  Nation  to 
improve  and  advance. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  support  this 
bill  today.  The  bill  after  it  leaves  here, 
of  course,  will  go  to  the  Senate;  but  I 
think  this  is  a  good  bill  in  its  present 
form.  All  the  offers  of  amendments  have 
been  reconciled  by  the  committee.  I  have 
resigned  myself  to  take  this  bill  in  this 
form. 

The  other  amendments  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  <Mt.  Matsttnaca) 
would  like  to  offer  were  carefully  con- 


sidered by  the  committee  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  is  a  very  late  date  in 
oiu:  history  for  us  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation. I  h(H>e  it  will  be  adopted  and 
approved  overwhelmingly  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  without  this  legis- 
lation the  United  States  is  in  the  process 
of  converting  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  present  legis- 
lation, H.R.  11035,  does  not  determine 
whether  or  not  this  country  will  go  met- 
ric. However,  what  we  decide  here  today 
answers  a  simple  question — wlU  the 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  in  this 
country  res\ilt  from  costly  drift,  or  will  it 
progress  through  efficient  design?  In  my 
opinion,  we  must,  by  passing  this  bill, 
bring  our  implanned  and  uncoordinated 
drift  to  a  halt  and  provide  a  structure  for 
change,  which  will  thereby  save  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  millions  of  dollars  that 
otherwise  will  be  lost  through  inefficiency 
and  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Washington,  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  vmlf  orm  and  stable 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  in  which 
all  imits  of  measure  would  be  divisible  by 
10.  At  about  this  same  time  the  metric 
system  was  developed  in  France.  It  pos- 
sessed many  qualities  that  had  appealed 
to  Jefferson,  and  it  has  had  great  and 
lasting  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  degree  Jefferson's 
early  efforts  in  this  country  t)ore  fruit, 
but  only  after  the  passage  of  many  years. 
The  Congress  sanctioned  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  1866  for  use  in  this  country.  Later 
this  coimtry  endorse  the  Treaty  of  the 
Meter  and  Joined  every  other  major 
country  in  the  world  in  endorsing  the 
metric  system  as  the  internationally  pre- 
ferred system  of  weights  and  measures. 
In  1893,  the  metric  system  was  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  measiure  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

All  during  this  time  there  were  great 
pressures  applied  to  Congress  to  prevent 
the  country  from  adopting  the  metric 
system  as  the  predominant  language  of 
measure.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
this  obdurate  opposition.  For  example, 
some  people  objected  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem because  it  was  considered  to  be  "for- 
eign" and  thus  not  to  be  tnisted.  Foreign, 
however,  did  not  mean  England  and  its 
dependencies.  These  English-speaking 
countries  represented  our  major  trading 
partners.  Along  with  Japan,  these  ssime 
countries  are  still  major  trading  part- 
ners— but  with  a  difference.  They  have 
all  made  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Thus,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  old 
trading  partners,  remain  competitive, 
and  enlarge  our  position  in  world  trade, 
we  too  must  convert  to  metric. 

This  Is  a  step  that  many  companies 
have  recognized  as  vital  and  have  taken 
on  their  own  initiative,  allowing  costs 
to  lie  where  they  fall.  For  example,  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  opponents  of  the 
metric  system  for  many  years  was  the 
automobile  industry,  but  it  has  now  be- 
gun a  voluntary  conversion  progrcun. 
This  step  was  not  taken  because  the  in- 
dustry suddenly  realized  that  the  metric 
system  was  the  superior  kind  of  meas- 


ure— only  because  it  became  economi- 
cally necessary  to  convert  and  thereby 
remain  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  in  this  country  eco- 
nomic compulsion  has  been  the  driving 
force  for  volimtary  conversion.  HJl. 
11035  will  retain  this  free  enterprise 
characteristic.  The  bill  calls  for  a  volun- 
tary conversion  over  a  10 -year  period  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  goal  year,  1986,  the 
Nation  will  be  predominantly  but  not  ex- 
clusively metric.  Thus,  large  and  small 
business  and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy are  not  being  compelled  to  convert 
to  the  metric  system.  To  the  contrary, 
all  segments  of  our  society  will  volun- 
tarily decide  to  convert  when  it  becomes 
economically  feasible,  If  not  proflitable, 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  Metric  Conversion 
Board,  made  up  of  representative  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  wUl  coordinate 
and  plan  continuing  metric  conversion, 
taking  all  viewpoints  into  consideration. 

In  addition,  it  is  Important  to  point 
out  that  attempts  by  certain  groups  to 
adversely  Influence  the  Congress  against 
metric  conversion  by  citing  conversion 
costs  of  bUlions  of  dollars,  with  little  or 
no  real  substantiation  for  such  claims, 
have  been  of  no  avail.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  had  no  such  costs  and  we  expect 
none  in  the  future.  If  this  country  was 
not  already  going  metric  and  if  adopting 
this  legislation  meant  that  we  would  in 
a  mandatory  way  change  over  to  metric 
the  next  day,  then  and  only  then  would 
conversion  costs  be  of  the  proportions 
claimed  by  these  groups.  Out  of  consid- 
eration of  and  concern  for  conversion 
costs.  Congress  decided  to  extend  the 
voluntary  conversion  period  over  40 
years — more  time  may  be  granted  by  the 
Metric  Conversion  Board  if  it  is  neces- 
sary— so  that  we  can  have  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  In  which  to  convert.  In 
10  years  many  instruments,  mtichlnes, 
and  so  forth,  will  wear  out,  and  can  be  re- 
placed with  metric  equivalents.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  at  the  end  of  10 
years  we  will  be  predominantly  but  not 
exclusively  metric.  Thus,  we  are  tacitly 
recognizing  that  the  process  of  conver- 
sion may  not  be  100-percent  completed 
after  10  years,  but  that  which  may  re- 
main will  have  been  planned  for  and 
coordinated  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  labor  unions, 
which  by  no  means  represent  all  labor, 
have  been  making  claims  about  huge 
conversion  costs  and  how  such  costs  will 
hurt  the  worker  and  the  coimtry.  We 
know  that  over  10  years  the  costs  will  not 
be  high  and  that  In  the  experience  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  workers,  have, 
indeed,  benefited  from  metric  conversion. 
For  example,  I  recently  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  English  Metrication 
Board  in  London,  in  which  it  Is  made 
quite  clear  that  workers  in  Great  Britain 
have  supported  metric  conversion.  The 
main  point  English  labor  wanted  to  make 
clear  was  that  it  did  not  favor  a  pro- 
longed conversion  period.  The  telegram 
reported  that  by  the  end  of  1973  over  80 
percent  by  value  of  all  new  design  in 
Great  Britain  was  metric,  except  in  the 
public  sector  where  the  charigeover  is 
virtually  accomplished.  In  addition,  al- 
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most  all  materials  and  components  are 
now  being  made  in  metric  sizes  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that  in 
every  country  In  the  world  that  has  re- 
cently undertaken  metric  conversion  the 
workers  have  supported  such  a  change.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  they  have  taken 
such  a  position  because  it  serves  their 
best  Interests.  Thus,  I  am  sure  that  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  support  metric  conversion  and  the 
present  legislation.  E^xperlence  In  this 
country  has  shown  that  companies  re- 
place measurement-sensitive  tools  for 
their  workers  and  provide  on-the-job  In- 
struction of  the  metric  system  to  their 
workers,  some  of  whom  have  found  the 
metric  system  easier  to  leam  than  the 
customary  system  axid  have  said  so  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  most  of  the  tools  used  by  workers  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  are  not  meas- 
urement sensitive,  that  Is.  very  few  tools 
now  in  use  would  have  to  be  replaced 
with  metric  tools.  For  example,  a  car- 
penter may  need  a  new  measuring  tape 
or  simply  use  the  metric  measure  on  hia 
dual  unit  tape,  but  he  will  not  need  to 
buy  new  hammers,  saws,  nails,  et  cetera. 
For  auto  mechanics,  such  a  changeover 
win  make  little  difference  since  they  have 
been  repairing  metric  made  foreign  autos 
for  years  and  have  had  the  tools  for  jiist 
as  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  education, 
we  have  been  instructing  our  young 
scientists  and  engineers  for  many  years 
in  the  use  of  the  metric  system.  It  Is 
worthy  of  our  attention  to  note  that  the 
metric  system  has  been  and  still  is  the 
language  of  measure  in  our  outstanding 
and  famous  Fclentiflc  community.  Most 
of  our  scientific  institutions  are  pre- 
dominantly metric  and  have  been  for 
years.  In  regard  to  general  public  in- 
struction. I  have  been  told  that  Cali- 
fornia has  begun  the  conversion  process 
In  all  of  its  public  schools,  and  that  other 
State  school  ss^tems  are  taking  similar 
steps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  learn  and  sulapt  to 
new  conditions,  even  a  different  manner 
of  measure.  There  are  abundant  exam- 
ples of  this  abUlty  to  change  throughout 
our  history  and  even  in  the  present.  This 
is  what  makes  our  country  great  and 
strong.  However,  the  question  Is  not  wlH 
we  change,  but  how  will  we  change?  This 
is  what  is  so  crucial  about  this  legislation. 
In  order  to  prevent  waste,  duplication 
of  effort,  and  other  costly  problems,  we 
must  have  a  structure  for  a  planned 
change.  This  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
waste  and  the  astronomical  costs  and 
damage  to  workers.  Some  groups  are  so 
overly  concerned  about  their  particular 
Interests  that  they  fall  to  recognize  the 
voluntary  nature  of  our  planned  and  co- 
ordinated conversion  to  metric.  They  fall 
to  understand  that  each  sector  of  the 
economy  will  be  represented  and  have  its 
Interests  represented  on  the  Metric  Con- 
version Board.  In  another  regard,  we 
must   coordinate    and    promote   metric 


conversion  if  this  Nation  is  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  establishment  of  world 
metric  standards,  in  which  we  must  par- 
ticipate actively — if  we  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  world  markets.  I  call  upon 
aU  my  colleagues  to  support  the  present 
legislation  and  vote  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  it  Is  that  when  we 
propose  a  Federal  program — or  we  pro- 
pose the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  a 
Federal  department  or  agency — we  feel 
there  has  to  be  a  Federal  subsidy,  I  do 
not  know. 

Oi>ponents  of  this  legislation  today, 
purporting  to  speak  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  Nation,  want  us  to 
vote  a  subsidy,  a  gratuity,  for  tools  for 
workmen — or  reparation.  The  working 
men  and  women  of  the  Nation  are  not 
so  useless — so  helpless — that  they  cannot 
secure  their  own  tools — without  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  PVderal  bureaucracy  and 
a  handout  of  Federal  funds. 

According  to  my  advice  there  are  145,- 
000  automobile  repair  shops  in  this  coun- 
try, all  of  which  already  have  tlie  tools 
with  which  they  can  repair  Volkswag- 
ens— and  other  cars  made  according  to 
the  metric  system. 

Carpenters  will  be  able  to  use  their 
same  hammers.  And  It  will  take  them 
but  a  few  hours  to  adjust  to  the  use  of 
centimeters  and  meters  on  their  new 
rules  and  squares  and  other  measuring 
devices. 

And  whatever  they  do.  they  will  do 
voluntarily  with  the  other  carpenters 
and  tradesmen — over  a  10-  or  12 -year 
period — with  a  maximum  of  coopera- 
tion— and  a  minimum  of  governmental 
interference — as  well  as  a  minimum  of 
personal  expense — or  Inconvenience. 

This  Is  a  relatively  weak  bill.  It  pro- 
vides very  little  In  the  way  of  Federal 
compulsion.  In  my  view,  we  would  bene- 
fit far  more  from  a  measure  which  con- 
tained greater  discipline — and  which 
would  avoid  the  opportunities  for  virtual 
nulllflcatlon  of  this  legislation  by  the 
possible  disapproval  of  a  metric  conver- 
sion plan  or  other  steps  which  are  pos- 
sible under  the  pending  measure. 

But  one  saving — all  Important — fea- 
ture of  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Federal  subsidies  or  grants  or 
giutuitles  which  would  convert  the  whole 
subject  to  metric  conversion  Into  a 
bureaucratic  boondoggle  and  a  maze  of 
confusion,  favoritism,  and  conflict. 

Let  me  ask,  for  Instance,  what  Justifi- 
cation could  we  have  for  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  any  economic  segment  of 
our  society  whether  It  be  in  the  area  of 
education,  or  in  behalf  of  business  large 
or  small,  or  the  worldng  men  and  women 
of  the  country,  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  were  willing  to  provide  equal  benefits 
for  those  educational  institutions  and 
systems  which  have  already  undertaken 
a  program  of  metric  conversion  with 
their  own  resources,  their  own  funds,  or 
with  money  borrowed  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  voluntary  program,  including  f  imds 
which  they  have  already  repayed. 

The  metric  study  which  was  under- 
taken over  a  period  of  3  years,  and 
which  was  foUowed  by  a  survey  of  busi- 
ness, large  and  small,  as  well  as  the  edu- 


cational community  and  other  areas  of 
interest  in  this  subject,  indicated  no 
justification  for  any  such  subsidy  or 
grant  programs.  The  report  contained  a 
flat  proposal  that  the  costs  shall  fall 
where  they  lie.  Indeed,  that  has  been  the 
experience  of  other  nations.  This  bill  car- 
ries out  that  principle  and  avoids  that 
hazard  to  the  maximum. 

And  I  urge  you  to  give  it  your  over- 
whelming support. 

Mr.  TEAQUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsxtnaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  reluctant  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  11035 
the  proposed  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1973. 

My  reluctance  stems  timn  two  sources. 
First.  I  find  myself  opixxjlng  two  great 
friends  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, the  distinguished  gentleman  fnxn 
Texas  (Mr.  Teaoux).  and  the  dlstlQ< 
guished  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Davis),  the  chairmen  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee,  respec- 
tively, out  of  which  the  bill  was  reported. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  come  up  with  a  me^iire  that 
would  ease  the  trauma  of  metric  transi- 
tion for  as  many  Americans  as  possible. 
Second,  I  find  myself  in  the  most  awk- 
ward position  of  opposing  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which,  in  principle,  I  favor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  sponsored  wni^ 
similar  to  HJl.  11035  in  this  Congress  and 
the  92d  Congress.  My  objections  go.  not 
to  the  substance  of  Hil.  11035,  but  to  Its 
being  considered  under  sxispenslon  of  tho 
rules. 

H.R.  11035  was  the  subject  of  Intense 
consideration  In  the  Rules  Committee,  of 
which  I  sun  a  member.  A  rule  was  granted 
for  this  bill  on  March  11  of  this  year.  It 
is  an  open  rule,  permitting  full  and  open 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
of  any  amendments  a  Member  of  the 
House  might  wish  to  offer.  It  also  makes 
In  order  the  offering  of  two  possibly  non- 
germane  amendments,  covering  matten 
which  were  considered  by  the  legislative 
committee  but  rejected. 

Yet  today  the  House  is  being  asked  to 
approve  this  highly  controversial  bill 
imder  a  procedure  more  properly  re- 
served for  noncontroversial  matters — a 
procedure  which  completely  precludes 
any  amendments. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  least  three 
amendments  to  H.R.  11035  are  necessary. 
The  first  Is  one  to  extend  the  transition 
period  from  10  years  to  15  years.  The 
committee  took  its  10-year  figure  directly 
from  the  study,  "A  Metric  America," 
from  which  the  basic  conversion  recom- 
mendation was  taken.  That  study  offers 
no  solid  justification  for  choosing  10 
years.  Some  wanted  more  time,  the  study 
said,  and  some  wanted  less.  My  own  con- 
tacts among  business  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives almost  universally  favor  a 
longer  transition  period.  The  administra- 
tion, through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, has  informed  me  that  it  "would 
have  no  objection  to  extending  the 
changeover  period  from  10  to  15  years 
and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  Board 
from  10  to  15  years." 
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Another  amendment  I  am  unable  to 
offer  today  because  of  the  procedural  set- 
ting concerns  small  businessmen.  My 
amendment  would  make  eligible  for  SBA 
loans  those  small  businessmen  who  would 
suffer  serious  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  the  conversion  plan.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
with  about  350,000  members,  testified 
some  time  ago  that  it  would  oppose  any 
metric  bill  not  Including  this  loan  au- 
thorization. In  facft,  the  "Metric  Amer- 
ica" study  admitted  that: 

The  Government  would  have  a  special 
responsibility  toward  small  businessmen  In 
the  conversion  period,  and  that  training  pro- 
grams and  other  forms  of  technical  assistance 
might  warrant  Government  support. 

The  third  amendment  to  H.R.  11035 
which  I  am  being  denied  the  privilege  of 
offering,  relates  to  worker  assistance. 
Many  thousands  of  individual  workers 
are  required  by  employers  to  fiu-nlsh 
their  own  tools.  Many  work  for  several 
employers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  One 
labor  union  eilone,  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  esti- 
mates that  its  members  would  lose  some 
$350  million  dollars  if  H.R.  11035  were  to 
pass  as  reported.  It  Is  beyond  the  tech- 
nical capacity  of  an  individual  Member 
to  calculate  what  the  overall  costs  of 
worker  assistance  might  be;  indeed,  the 
committee  Itself  finds  it  impossible  to  put 
an  accurate  price  tag  on  overall  conver- 
sion. So  my  amendment  is  formulated  in 
the  most  fiexible  terms  possible,  to  give 
the  Board  the  authority  needed  to  assist 
workers  who  would  be  injured  by  the 
conversion.  This,  too,  was  recognized  by 
the  "Metric  America"  study.  In  addition 
to  technical  training  for  self-employed 
craftsmen,  which  "might  warrant  Gov- 
ernment support,"  the  report  states  that: 

Workers'  loss  of  experience  would  be  real 
and  substantial,  and  that  It  would  be  Impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  this  problem  Is  dealt  with 
equitably  In  the  design  of  a  national  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  underlying  principle 
In  H.R.  11035  Is  that  metric  conversion 
should  "let  the  costs  lie  where  they  fall." 
This  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
Itself  causes  the  costs  to  fall  differently 
than  if  no  legislation  were  enacted. 
Indeed,  if  the  legislation  were  not  de- 
signed to  speed  up  the  conversion  proc- 
ess, there  would  be  little  justification 
for  It. 

Unfortimately,  the  suspension  proce- 
dure provides  no  opportimity  to  debate 
these  Issues  fully.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  to  oppose  passage  of  H.R. 
11035  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  so 
feat  it  can  be  considered  under  the  rule 
already  accorded  It  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  Just  1  minute  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Did  the  gentleman  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  or  express  any 
Interest  in  these  Ideas  before  it  went  to 
the  Rules  Conmilttee? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Did  I  appear  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUfNAOA.  No,  because  I  was 


not  notified  as  to  when  the  hearings  were 
being  held. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress  it  was  announced  that  this  bill 
would  be  taken  up.  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  really  interested,  he  would  have 
let  it  be  known. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendments  which  I  proi>ose  were  even 
recommended  by  his  study  called  "Metric 
America."  Why  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, after  3  years  of  study  coming  up 
with  a  recommendation,  turned  down 
the  recommendations,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  every  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  was  considered 
and  was  voted  down. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  were  considered 
so  far  out  of  line  that  they  did  not  even 
vote  on  them.  The  amendments  were 
considered  in  committee,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  recommended  10 
years;  they  did  not  recommend  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  object  to  15 
years.  It  is  completely  volimtary.  There 
is  not  one  compulsory  thing  in  this  bill 
except  to  provide  for  a  study. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstjnaga  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  first  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McCJlory)  . 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  when 
this  measure  was  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  hearings  were  held.  At 
that  time  real  Interest  was  created 
among  labor  representatives,  and  the 
Carpenters  Union,  in  particular,  was 
really  concerned  about  this  bill  as  it  was 
reported  out  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, and  its  representatives  suggested 
an  amendment.  I  woiild  like  to  offer  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  businessmen's 
association,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  consisting  of 
350,000  or  more  members  throughout  the 
United  States,  voiced  opposition  to  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  and  I  proposed  to  quell 
that  objection  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment, as  was  proposed  by  that  business- 
men's association. 

These  amendments,  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  are  in  keeping  with  recom- 
mendations in  the  committee's  very  own 
report  called  "A  Metric  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
check,  he  will  find  that  to  be  so.  I  see 
that  the  gentleman  Is  shaking  his  head. 

The  amendments  which  I  propose  to 
offer,  in  any  event,  were  discussed  fully 
in  the  committee  and  rejected.  But  why 
should  we  not,  under  the  open  rule  which 
was  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
have  an  open  debate  here  on  the  floor, 
and    allow    the    House    to    determine 


whether  the  amendments  should  be 
adopted  or  rejected? 

I  am  all  for  the  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  one  of  only  four  members 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  who  voted  to 
report  the  bill  out  in  its  original  form 
under  an  open  rule.  That  effort,  how- 
ever, failed,  and  It  was  only  after  I  had 
worked  up  an  amended  rule,  making 
my  amendments  in  order,  that  the  rule 
was  granted.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  the 
bUl,  H.R.  11035,  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  under  that  rule, 
instead  of  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas- 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  one  more  question: 

Did  not  the  report  state  that  the  costs 
sh£dl  be  borne  where  they  lie? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  what  the  committee  proposal  intends 
to  do.  However 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  It  is  what  the  report 
says. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes,  the  report 
says  that,  and  my  amendments  woul(l 
put  the  costs  squarely  where  they  lie.  and 
would  be  directly  in  line  with  what  the 
committee  Intended. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga > 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  do  not  have  any  further  time 
In  which  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga  J,  so  that  tne 
gentlemtm  from  Illinois  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion I  have  is  this : 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  that 
there  would  be  a  plan  which  would  come 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  a  year,  and  there  would  be  60  days 
provided  within  which  the  House  and 
the  Senate  could  disapprove  the  plan. 
Among  the  powers  given  to  the  Metric 
Conversion  Commission  Is  the  power  to 
reconmaend  legislation  for  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  consider.  So  that  If 
any  such  legislation  was  recommended 
by  them  or  by  the  representatives  of 
labor,  under  the  Metric  Planning  Com- 
mission, if  it  was  recommended  that  we 
should  have  a  subsidy  provided  for  labor, 
and  that  we  should  pay  for  the  tools  of 
the  working  men  and  provide  subsidies 
for  an  educational  program — which  I  do 
not  think  is  essential  at  all — but  if  that 
were  decided,  then  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  at  a  later  time  to  pass  upon 
that  proposition. 

We  do  not  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  btilld 
this  provision  Into  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  and  create  another  bureaucratic 
monster. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
granted  1  additional  minute  ao  that  the 
gentleman  could  ask  a  question,  not  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  that  not  a  fact,  that  It 
would  be  In  the  bUl  and  we  could  get 
those  proposals  from  the  Commlssicm  as 
provided? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaoa)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  has  used  all  the 
time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  PARRI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  he  will  yield  me  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  whatever  time  I  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  for  coming  before  the  committee 
and  offering  his  thoughts.  The  gentleman 
gave  us  his  views,  after  giving  a  lot  of 
thought  and  study  to  this  bill,  which  I 
know  the  gentleman  opposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks  and  say  to 
him  that  while  we  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  this  issue  it  Is  not  often  we  find  our- 
selves so  arrayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  end  of  this 
debate  of  only  40  minutes,  on  a  bill  that 
is  estimated  to  cost  the  people  of  this 
country  between  $60  billion  and  $100 
bUllon,  I  would  like  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  why  It  is  before  us  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  Instead  of  the  rule  that 
was  granted  some  6  weeks  ago  that  would 
have  permitted  2  hours. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
statement. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man another  minute  If  he  will  allow  me 
time  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  minutes  did 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  It  is  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  that  would  cost 
$60  billion.  It  is  not  what  Is  in  the  bill 
but  it  is  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  that  would  cost  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  time  did  the 
gentleman  yield.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Whatever  I  used  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  did  the  gentleman  coosnme? 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
presented  to  the  House  a  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  thor- 
oughly discredited  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  an  accelerated  program  to  con- 
vert this  coxmtry  to  the  metric  system. 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  make  a  study  of 


the  report  because  I  suspected  it  was 
biased.  Those  suspicions  were  fully  con- 
firmed. 

I  have  also  obttkined  a  transcript  of  a 
meeting  held  by  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Metric  System  Study 
Advisory  Panel,  at  which  the  Depart- 
ment's report  to  Congress  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  document  is  a  blue- 
print of  how  to  deceive  the  American 
people  and  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  ever  read  a  more  damning  record 
of  such  Intent. 

The  writers  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment report,  urging  conversion  to  the 
metric  system,  were  Skfraid  that  if  the 
American  people  knew  the  true  costs  of 
this  project  they  would  reject  it  out  of 
hand.  So,  they  simply  decided  not  to  tell 
them.  And  they  decided  not  to  tell  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  comments  of  members  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  are  most  interesting.  These 
people  knew  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
conversion  would  be  a  staggering  $60  bil- 
lion or  more.  Not  $10  billion,  or  $20  bil- 
lion, but  $60  billion. 

It  bothered  psuiel  member  William  J. 
Harris,  a  vice  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.  He  said: 

I  tblzik  the  960  bUUon  figure  la  Juat  going 
to  stick  In  people's  minds  and  .  .  .  stick  In 
people's  throats,  and  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  atK>ut  it  ...  It  comes  out  awfully  bard, 
even  though  you  have  explained  around  It. 

Panel  member  Daniel  De  Simone,  who 
was  also  the  director  of  the  study  re- 
sponded In  this  fashion: 

Bill,  what  you  say  about  the  tdO  bUllon 
figure  has  been  said  by  many  other  people 
who  consider  It  rather  scary  and  unwarranted 
In  terms  of  the  data  we  have  anal3rzed. 

The  next  panel  member  to  comment 
on  this  staggering  cost  figure  was  Wil- 
liam D.  Rlnehart,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  Research  Institute, 
who  had  this  to  say: 

The  blU,  as  provided  by  Congreas,  asked 
the  Commerce  Department  to  evaluate  the 
cost.  Sixty  billion.  If  that's  the  cost.  I  think 
It  la  the  responslblUty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  record  It  as  such. 

To  hide  It  or  to  put  It  Into  some  other 
form  In  this  report  would  cause  the  report 
to  be  dishonest. 

This  is  precisely  what  hi4>pened. 

Earlier  In  the  meeting,  however.  Mr. 
De  Simone  had,  in  effect,  dismissed  the 
necessity  of  stating  the  cost  In  the  report 
by  saying. 

We  can  almost  presume  that  Congress- 
men and  Senators  will  not  read  the  whole 
thing. 

That  bears  repeating. 

We  can  almost  presume  that  Congress- 
men and  Senators  will  not  read  the  whole 
thing. 

Perhaps  he  was  right. 

Thomas  Hannlgan,  director  of  re- 
search and  education  for  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers said : 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  something  for 
the  Oongreesmen.  as  the  law  requires  .  .  . 
It's  an  attempt  to  bypass  Congress,  an  at- 
tempt to  go  to  the  constituents  without  go- 
ing through  Congress. 

It  Is  a  biased  promotional  effort  and.  there- 


fore, actually  In  effect  going  beyond  Coa- 
gress. 

Mr.  Hannlgan  went  on  to  criticize  the 
report's  drafters  and  said, 

...  I  cannot  go  along  with  this  report 
with  my  name  on  it,  because  It's  going  to  be 
subject  to  Intense  criticism,  the  mass  public 
Is  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  told  us  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's metric  report  is  twisted,  dis- 
torted and  misleading. 

One  of  the  Department's  advisory 
panel  members  decries  the  "terrible  bias 
that  flows  through  here"  and  calls  it 
nothing  more  than  "a  biased  promotion- 
al effort." 

Another  member  fears  what  would 
happen  if  the  Congress  and  the  public 
were  told  what  the  cost  will  be  and,  as 
any  of  you  who  have  read  the  report 
know,  the  $60  billion  cost  figure  does  not 
appear  in  it.  Of  course,  the  author,  Mr. 
De  Simone,  did  not  expect  many  of  us 
to  read  the  report  in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  either  fair 
or  principled  for  Members  of  this  Ixxlbr 
to  approve  legislation,  on  the  strength 
of  a  biased  report,  that  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $60  billion. 

If  such  a  question  were  put  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
would  flatly  reject  it.  The  transcript  of 
the  advisory  panel  meeting  shows  the 
same  conviction. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  conver- 
sion mandated  by  it  will  be  a  purely  vol- 
untary thing.  If  voluntary  conversion  is 
what  is  sought,  then  I  submit  tiiere  is  no 
need  whatsoever  for  this  bill. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fairly  beating  down  the 
doors  of  Congress,  demanding  that  it  be 
passed.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  know  of  no  housewife  who  Is  looking 
forward  to  buying  a  complete  new  set  of 
measuring  cups  and  spoons,  or  of  havl&g 
to  learn  to  cook  all  over  again  using 
metric  recipes. 

Hank  Aaron  will  no  longer  hit  a  base- 
ball a  country  mile  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  walk  that  far  for  a  Camel.  Metric 
will  be  good  for  the  advertising  agencies 
and  some  special  interests,  but  bad. 
thoroughly  bsul  for  the  average  American 
for  he  will  have  to  pay  the  $60  biHion 
this  legislation  will  cost 

I  want  to  remind  Members  of  the 
House  once  again  that  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  this  lO-year 
crash  conversion  program  wUl: 

Be  more  costly  than  the  00-year  no-plan 
change-over— contrary  to  what  was  shown 
by  the  (Commerce  Department's)  Study. 

Ttie  General  Accoimtlng  Office  alio 
concluded  that  this  crash  metric  eon- 
version  program: 

Would  tend  to  increase  costs  and  prtoas  C< 
(United  States)  products  and  thus  plaos 
these  products  at  even  more  of  a  compettttT* 
disadvantage  vls-a-vls  the  jnoduets  of  ttf 
elgn  firms  that  are  already  metrte. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  costs  of  UJS. 
products,  the  General  Accounting  OfBM 
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tigs  found  that  this  program  will  also 
dramatically  increase  imports  of  metric 
products  into  this  country. 

And  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
this  legislation  will  bring  one  scintilla  of 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  one  sure  thing  involved  In  all  of 
tills  is  a  T"^"^"^"^"  price  tag  of  $60  billion. 

We  already  have  enough  problems  In 
this  country  without  saddling  our  people 
frith  such  an  enormous  additional 
burden. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  given 
no  indication  they  want  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 
for  granting  me  this  time  given  the  lim- 
ited time  available  under  this  suspension 
procedure  and  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  intend  to  vote  for  it  on 
final  passage  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  often  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Congress  by  crisis — 
responding  and  acting  on  problems  only 
when  they  reach  crisis  proportions.  And 
I  suppose  there  will  be  some  who  will 
argue  here  today  that  because  we  are 
not  currently  saddled  with  a  metric 
crisis,  this  legislation  is  unnecessary.  We 
have  enough  immediate  crises  to  deal 
with,  they  will  argue,  without  having  to 
worry  about  a  long-range  program  for 
converting  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  issue 
with  that  attitude.  I  would  suggest  that 
our  public  image  would  not  be  so  low 
today,  and  we  would  not  be  confronted 
with  as  many  crises  today.  If  we  had  only 
bothered  to  do  a  little  long-range  plan- 
ning on  problems  before  they  got  out  of 
hand  and  became  crises.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this  leg- 
islation today.  And  I  do  not  think  I  am 
oveERtating  the  case  one  bit  by  suggest- 
ing that  unless  we  act  now  on  metric 
conversion,  it  will  one  day  come  back  to 
haunt  us  as  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a 
constituent  one  of  the  most  renowned 
experts  on  metrication,  Mr.  Kenyon  Y. 
Taylor,  president  of  Belolt  Tool  Corp. 
and  coauthor  of  two  books  on  metric 
conversion.  Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  CX)mmittee: 

When  international  pressures  force  con- 
version, assuming  we  do  not  have  a  coherent 
national  program,  only  those  few  c<Hnpanles 
which  have  planned  ahead,  or  which  are 
multi-national  and  have  foreign  opyeratlons 
cspable  of  supplying  guidance  and  products, 
•111  be  able  to  survive.  The  smaller  Indus- 
trial organizations  which  have  no  foreign 
components,  which  have  not  systematically 
prepared  for  conversion,  wUl  find  themselves 
fioed  with  excessive  re-toollng  costs  as  well 
M  Intense  international  competition  with 
•rtenslve  metric  experience. 

Mr.  Taylor  went  on  to  testify,  and 
agahilquote: 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system  is  inevi- 
table. As  the  world  becomes  smaller,  as  com- 
petition   for    trade    increases,    the    United 
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states — to  date  the  only  major  power  not 
utilizing  the  metric  system — ^wiU  find  Itself 
involved  in  an  expensive  crash  program 
which  no  doubt  will  result  In  too  little  too 
late,  unless  we  begin  planning  now. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  there  are  some  who 
object  to  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
metric  conversion  will  be  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive. But  I  would  submit  that  if  we 
do  not  act  now  on  a  rational  and  na- 
tional long-range  conversion  program, 
we  will  one  day  be  faced  with  staggering 
costs  and  chaos  by  comparison.  To  those 
who  say,  we  cannot  afford  to,  I  can  only 
respond,  we  cannot  afford  not  to.  I 
therefore  urge  passage  of  this  bill  today. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement  to  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

BELorr  Tool  Coap., 
South  Belolt,  III.,  March  22, 1973. 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Davis:  FoUowing  your 
suggestion  subsequent  to  the  opening  session 
of  the  Metric  Sub-Committee  meeting  on 
Monday,  March  19,  1973, 1  would  like  to  con- 
firm for  the  record  my  verbal  comments  to 
you  and  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

We  urgently  need  a  Federal  Metric  Con- 
version Coordinating  Commission  which  can 
provide  guidance  and  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  metrication — con- 
version to  the  Metric  System.  WhUe  many 
Industrial  enterprises  of  all  sizes  already  have 
t>egun  the  process,  including  large  organiza- 
tions such  as  IBM,  CaterpUlar,  Minneapolis 
Honeywell,  and  others,  many  more,  particu- 
larly the  smaller  ones,  have  not.  Sources  of 
information  and  assistance  are  extremely 
limited.  No  overall  national  direction  exists. 
When  International  pressures  force  conver- 
sion, assuming  we  do  not  have  a  coherent 
national  program,  only  those  few  companies 
which  have  planned  ahead,  or  which  are 
multi-national  and  have  foreign  c^>eratlons 
capable  of  supplying  guidance  and  products, 
wUl  be  able  to  survive.  The  smaUer  industrial 
organizations  which  have  no  foreign  com- 
ponents; which  have  not  systematically  pre- 
pared for  conversion,  wUl  find  themselves 
faced  with  excessive  retooling  costs  as  well 
as  intense  international  competition  with 
extensive  metric  experience. 

Subsidies  are  not  needed.  Additional 
lengthy  studies  are  not  needed.  Trial  runs 
are  not  needed.  What  is  needed  is  a  Federal 
commission  which  can  Implement  a  well- 
planned  schedule  for  orderly  conversion  to 
a  metric  America  within  a  logical,  accept- 
able time  frame,  administered  by  Congress 
and  free  of  domination  by  large  Industry  or 
special  Interest  groups,  enabling  thousands 
of  small  business  concerns  to  convert  to  the 
metric  system  in  an  orderly  manner  at  mini- 
mum cost.  I  favor  the  time  frame  of  ten 
years,  as  is  proposed  in  legislation  (HR  2351) 
introduced  by  Representative  Robert  McClory 
(R-ni.)  which  would  establish  the  metric 
system  as  the  nation's  only  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  a  decade  after  passage. 
We  need  a  law  such  as  this  to  encourage 
smaller  industrial  organizations  to  begin 
metrication  now,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
aaalstance  avaUable  from  the  federal  com- 
mission which  also  would  be  established.  We 
need  this  legislation  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  small  industrialists,  but  more 


for  the  sake  of  the  vital  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy which  they  represent. 

Four  myths  now  discourage  many  small 
Industrial  organizations  from  implement- 
ing conversion  procedures:  The  first  myth 
has  It  that  conversion  Involves  extensive 
costs.  Prom  everything  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  and  we  have  been  on  the  front  lines 
for  the  past  ten  years,  estimated  costs  of 
conversion  as  presented  in  the  U.8.  Metric 
Study  report  and  in  testimony  In  Senate 
hearings  seem  greatly  exaggerated.  In  fact, 
given  some  basic  planning,  firms  presently 
undergoing  conversion  estimate  that  what 
costs  are  incurred  can  be  recaptured  In  a 
period  as  short  as  one  year.  Present  tax  pro- 
visions involving  Investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  make  retooling  very 
feasible,  and  costs  of  supplying  employees 
with  necessary  personal  hand  tools  have 
proved  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  estimates. 

The  second  myth  is  that  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  will  have  negative  impact 
on  the  average  factory  worker.  We  now  have 
enough  experience  to  know  that  this  is  un- 
true. Even  older  employees  accept  and  ad^t 
to  the  new  system  quickly.  What  special 
training  is  required  can  l>e  provided  very  in- 
expensively on  an  on-the-job  or  pre-em- 
ployment basis.  Any  unusual  problems  can 
be  handled  through  collective  bargaining  at 
the  plant  level. 

The  third  myth  intimates  that  conversion 
will  create  virtually  endless  confusion  auid, 
as  a  result,  reduced  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency. But  the  facts  of  the  matter  indicate 
the  opp>oslte.  Some  companies  already  have 
found  that  use  of  the  metric  system  In  their 
foreign  operations  results  in  simpler,  more 
accurate  computations,  reduced  Inventorlee, 
and  a  rationalized  product  line  which  can 
move  freely  across  national  borders  without 
tariff.  The  Common  Market,  for  example,  has 
ruled  that  after  1978  importation  of  non- 
metric  products  will  be  disallowed. 

The  fourth  myth  is  that  metrication  will 
never  occur  so  there's  no  need  to  worry  about 
It.  But  I  submit  that  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  is  inevitable.  As  the  world  In- 
comes smaller,  as  competition  for  trade  in- 
creases, the  United  States — to  date  the  only 
major  power  not  utUizing  the  metric  sys- 
tem— will  find  itself  involved  in  an  expen- 
sive crash  metrication  program  which  no 
doubt  will  result  in  too  little  too  late,  unless 
we  begin  planning  now.  Present  demand  for 
information  and  assistance  In  regard  to 
metrication  far  exceeds  avaUable  supply.  The 
main  source  of  Information  and  assistance 
Is  Belolt  Tool  Corporation.  Just  to  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  demand,  we  have  sixteen  men 
in  the  field  whose  Job  is  to  conduct  seminars 
and  other  educational  programs  on  metrica- 
tion. Several  thousand  representatives  of  In- 
dustry already  have  attended  more  than  400 
such  seminars  in  the  last  three  years  alone. 
As  another  example,  not  too  long  ago  I  co- 
authored  two  books  on  metrication,  "USA 
Goes  Metric"  and  "Discover  .  .  .  Why 
Metrics".  The  demand  was  so  overwhelming 
that  we  had  to  establish  our  own  publishing 
house,  Swani,  and  to  date  more  than  1 50,000 
copies  of  the  books  have  been  distributed 
But  our  resources  are  limited  and  we  can 
only  hope  to  satisfy  a  small  fraction  of  the 
overall  demand. 

In  addition  to  my  corporate  responsibili- 
ties with  Belolt  Tool  Corporation,  I  am  af- 
filiated with  the  Center  for  Metric  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Michigan  at  Kalamazoo, 
which  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  develop  metric  curricula  for  1100 
vocational  and  technical  schools;  Metric  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Society  of  Manufac- 
turing Engineers,  and  the  Metric  Advisory 
Cotmcil  of  the  Metal -Cutting  Tool  Institute. 
In  all  these  areas  the  need  for  strong  leader- 
ship from  Congress  Is  evident. 
Sincerely. 

Kknton  T.  Tatiok, 

Pmident. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  \lr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  argument 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  as  to  the  $60  bUllon  that 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about.  let  me 
say  that  not  one  dime  of  that  is  man- 
dated as  an  expenditure  under  this  bill. 
Not  one  dime  of  that  is  going  to  come 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  only 
from  those  companies  who  choose  to  vol- 
untarily convert  to  this  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  Is 
being  considered  under  a  suspension 
of  the  ruJps,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunga)  has  suggested. 
there  is  no  oppcrtunity  to  oiler  that 
amendment.  I  would  therefore  respec- 
f  ully  refer  the  Members  to  page  21  of  the 
commi't^^e  report  on  whicii  that  amend- 
ment is  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  amendment  simply  would  have 
provided  tor  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Oovemment  or  the 
Congress,  to  approve  any  conversion  plan 
developed  by  the  board  to  insure  thai  the 
people  who  wiU  implement  this  proposal 
in  the  real  world  will  have  an  input  into 
the  final  product. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  had  had  the  chance 
to  offer  this  amendment  I  am  confident 
that  every  Member  In  this  body  would 
favor  Its  adoption.  If  you  oppose  the  bill 
and  the  conversion  program  It  would  be 
one  more  step  in  the  final  adoptlcn.  If 
you  favor  conversion,  then  approval  of 
the  executive  branch  would  strengthen 
the  conversion,  and  unify  the  efforts  for 
conversion.  If  you  are  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  then  you  put  the  monkey  on  the 
back  of  the  administration  for  approval. 
If  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
you  give  the  administration  an  opportu- 
nity for  effective  Input  into  a  final  plan. 
If  you  are  a  liberal,  you  Insure  greater 
input  of  Government  In  the  process  of 
conversion.  If  you  are  a  conserratlve, 
you  have  more  control  over  the  Inde- 
pendent board  prior  to  conversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  suggested,  I  am 
sure  everyone  in  this  House  would  have 
supported  this  amendment  if  I  had  the 
chance  to  offer  it  for  consideration. 

What  this  plan  is  going  to  do  Is  to 
create  a  Board  composed  of  21  people 
appointed  by  the  President  who  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  American 
society,  including  Indurtry,  labor,  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  the  consumer,  edu- 
cation. State  and  local  governments,  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  and  other  affected 
groups — whatever  that  is. 

In  the  subcommittee,  and  In  the  full 
committee,  the  plan  was  originally  con- 
ceived to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
President.  That  was  stricken  out.  The 
plan  then  was  conceived  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  that 
was  stricken  out.  Now  this  bill  before  us 
has  no  approval  of  any  representative  of 
the  executive  branch  or  of  any  agency 
designed  to  implement  the  program.  It  is 
not  even  required  to  be  shown  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  prior  to  the 
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time  it  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
we  then  have  60  days  in  which  to  reject 
it  by  concurrent  resolution. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  cannot 
blow  our  collective  noses  aroimd  here  in 
60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  both  Chair- 
man Teague  of  the  full  committee  and 
Chairman  Davis  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  long  and  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation.  I  feel  that  the  legisla- 
tion they  are  now  proposing  reflects  an 
imaginative  and  generally  well-reasoned 
approach  to  metric  conversion.  But  I  do 
feel  that  the  bill  does  reflect  one  major 
shortcoming— a  shortcoming  which  can 
be  remedied  with  only  a  minor  change 
of  language.  I  refer  to  a  provision  that 
would  require  that  the  plan  generated 
by  the  National  Metric  Conversion  Board 
for  metric  conversion  within  the  United 
States  be  submitted  to  the  President,  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress,  for  review  and 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  administra- 
tion metric  bill  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  metric  conver- 
sion plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  review  and  approval,  and.  to  the 
Congress  for  review  only.  My  amend- 
ment. In  essence,  addresses  what  I  feel  to 
be  the  appropriate  role  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congre.ss  with  respect  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  the  metric 
conversion  plan. 

The  recommendations  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  were  the  results  of  an  ex- 
haustive 3-year  study  commissioned  by 
the  Congress  and  directed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  42-member 
panel  which  performed  the  study  based 
Its  findings  on  extensive  public  hearings, 
supplementary  investigations,  plus  In- 
vited oral  and  written  contributions  to 
numerous  conferences.  All  together.Ssme 
200  presentations  were  offered  and  dis- 
cussed not  including  approximately  100 
additional  written  papers  which  were  re- 
ceived. 

Based  upon  these  findings,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  recommended  that 
final  review  and  approval /disapproval 
power  for  the  metrication  plan  be  vested 
in  the  Congress  and  the  President  re- 
spectively. This  recommendation  that 
the  President  be  the  sole  approving  au- 
thority was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
metric  conversion  In  the  United  States 
impacts  significantly  on  such  vital  areas 
as  the  U.S.  stake  in  world  trade,  our  re- 
lations with  global  trading  partners,  the 
transacting  of  domestic  business  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  in 
fact,  our  national  security. 

However,  based  upon  further  Inde- 
pendent analysis  or  study,  the  provision 
requiring  formal  executive  branch  ap- 
proval has  now  been  deleted  by  the  Sci- 
ence Committee.  The  raUonale  which 
was  propoimded  for  the  amendment  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
spokesman  for  the  President,  would  pro- 
vide appropriate  executive  perspective 
through  his  "recommendations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  exception  to  our 
preempting  the  executive  branch  from 
playing  a  more  substantive  role  In  the 
conversion  of  this  Nation  to  the  metric 


system.  I  disagree  because  the  counsel 
and  expertise  upon  which  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Commerce  Department 
base  their  recommendations  represent 
a  significant  and  independent  source  sep. 
arate  and  distinct  from  that  of  either  the 
National  Metric  Conversion  Board  or  the 
Congress. 

Instead  of  a  truly  substantive  involve- 
ment, the  executive  branch  now  has  no 
authority  in  this  entire  matter  except  to 
transmit  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  even  a  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  be  permitted  to  see 
the  metric  plan  until  the  plan  has  been 
completed  and  prepared  for  final  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress.  I  would  empha- 
size one  further  pohit  in  this  regard.  Al- 
though the  administration  originally  ac- 
quiesced to  the  final  recommendations 
of  the  Science  Committee  downgrading 
the  role  of  the  executive  branch,  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  changed  Its  posi- 
tion and  Is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today.  The 
administration's  support  for  the  change 
I  am  recommending  was  communicated 
directly  to  me  within  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  rationale  for  the  administra- 
tion recommendation  is  identical  to  that 
which  I  have  been  discussing  and  which 
appears  on  page  21  as  my  additional 
views  In  the  committee  report. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  implementing  a 
major  and  far-reaching  change  in  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  the  conversion  plan.  Clearly, 
the  public  interest  demands  that  this  Na- 
tion simunon  Its  full  executive  and  leg- 
islative resources  in  accomplishing  the 
conversion. 

I  therefore  regret  that  the  legislation 
In  Its  present  form  adopts  the  parochial 
point  of  view  that  the  Congress  be  es- 
tablished as  the  only  body  of  expertise  In 
approving  or  disapproving  a  formal  plan 
for  the  conversion  of  our  Nation  to  the 
metric  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
been  foundering  long  enough  in  its  total- 
ly uncoordinated  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  It  would  be  desirable  if  we  took 
the  necessary  step  to  provide  for  a  more 
planned  and  coordinated  conversion— a 
conversion  which  means  significant  in- 
ternational trade  advantages,  a  more 
simplified  commercial  system,  a  stimu- 
lated industry,  and  a  large  savings  tor 
the  American  consumer,  but  we  can  not 
abrogate  our  responslbUltles  to  insure 
that  that  conversion  plan  be  realistic  and 
effective. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I,  for  one,  support  his  amendment 
If  it  comes  up  in  conference,  I  shall  vote 
for  It. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  chahman's  statement,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  position  In  that  regard. 

I  would  simply  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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that  this  is  perhaps  a  technical  but.  in 
my  opinion,  fatal  defect  in  this  bill,  and 
that  the  public  Interest  demands  that 
this  nation  simunon  all  of  the  expertise 
of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  in  developing  a  plan  and  ac- 
complishing a  conversion  to  make  a 
major  change  in  our  basic  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  rather  than  leave 
the  final  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  conversion  plan  to  an  appointed 
board,  which  we  will  not  in  realistic 
terms  be  able  to  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlenmn  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  did 
not  say  who  is  going  to  pay  this  enormous 
bill.  He  questioned  my  statement,  but  he 
did  not  say  who  was  going  to  cough  up 
at  least  $60  billion.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  every  other 
Member  of  the  House  know  very  well 
that  the  toolmakers  in  Rockford,  111.,  are 
going  to  hand  the  cost  right  on  down  to 
those  who  buy  their  tools,  and  so  will  the 
manufacturers  of  every  other  product. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  people  who  are 
going  to  pay  for  this,  ultimately,  are  the 
people  who  pay  for  everything  In  the 
United  States — the  consumers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
concerned  with  our  balance  of  pajonents 
and  our  position  in  world  technology  in 
highly  sophisticated  products,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  surely  going  to 
pay  If  we  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  that  will  enable  us 
to  be  truly  competitive  in  the  markets  of 
the  world— in  Trinidad,  in  Southern 
Yemen.  Tobago,  and  countries  like  that, 
fine,  but  then  do  not  expect  the  United 
States  to  remain  a  competitive  force. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  respectfuDy  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  review  the  comments 
made  by  the  OAO  in  Its  report  printed 
In  the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  and 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  expected 
Increase  In  Imports  after  conversion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  exactly  right.  Let 
him  read  the  GAO  report. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  case  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  defeat  the  bill  as 
presented  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rales,  because  even  the  chairman  of  the 
coramlttee  recognizes  the  merits  and 
soundness  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. Yet  he  is  proscribed  from  offer- 


ing It  because  the  bill  is  being  consid- 
ered imder  suspension. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  great  and  high  regard  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who 
put  a  great  deal  of  effort  Into  this  leg- 
islation, but  it  is  simply  in  its  present 
form,  a  defective  legislative  proposal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

MOSHER  > . 

(Mr.  MOSHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  says 
that  its  position  on  metric  conversion  by 
H.R.  11035  is  that  it  supports  voluntary 
conversion  which  this  bill  calls  for,  pro- 
vided there  are  economic-disaster-type 
loans  made  available  to  small  business. 
Earlier  in  the  session  in  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  cer- 
tainly made  legislative  history  here, 
indicating  the  committee's  intention,  and 
I  think  the  Congress  intends  that  such 
loans  would  be  available. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 
National  Small  Business  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Chaklss  a.  Moshih. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moshes  :  National  SmaU  Business 
Association's  posltioil  on  the  metric  conver- 
sion bill,  UJR.  11035.  Is  that  It  supports 
voluntary  conversion,  provided  there  Is 
economic  disaster-type  loans  made  available 
to  smaU  business. 

It  Is  our  understanding  the  Small  Business 
Administration  bas  determined  that  under 
existing  authority  It  may  make  economic  dis- 
aster-type loans  under  Section  7(b)  (S)  of  tlie 
SBA  Act.  It  Is  also  our  understanding  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Commerce  Department  concur  In  this 
decision. 

It  Is  important  that  the  foregoing  refer- 
ences to  the  SBA  and  OMB  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  be  made  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history. 

Should  the  vote  go  against  the  metric  bUl 
today  NSB  wUl  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
an  amendment  providing  economic  disaster- 
type  loans  at  reasonable  mterest  rates  Is 
introduced  on  the  floor  the  next  time  the 
bill  Is  considered. 

This  loan  provision  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Congress  which 
states  that  costs  of  conversion  must  lie  where 
they  fall.  A  loan  provision  la  not  a  grant.  It's 
merely  federal  assistance  aimed  at  aiding 
compliance  where  necessary  because  of  either 
legislative  or  economic  compulsion  upon 
small  business. 
Sincerely, 

CaklBbck 
Chairman,  Metric  Committee. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  metrication  means  doing  what 
comes  most  naturally.  In  weights  and 
measures,  that  Is. 

This  metric  conversion  program  Is  a 
superb  example  of  American  common- 
sense  and  practicality.  It  Is  a  move  for 
greater  accuracy,  efBclency,  economy  and 
rationality. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically 
join  with  the  Science  Committee  and 


subcommittee  chairmen,  Messrs.  Tzagitx 
and  Davis,  and  with  nearly  all  members 
of  our  Science  Committee,  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11035.  which  will  declare  as 
national  policy  our  intent  to  convert  to 
the  metric  system  in  the  United  States, 
to  convert  on  an  orderly  basis,  but  to 
convert  volimtarily. 

I  emphasize  most  emphatically  that 
this  legislation  wUl  not  mandate  metric 
on  anyone.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  voluntary 
program. 

Opponents  talk  a  lot  about  heavy  costs 
for  industrj-  as  the  price  for  metric  con- 
version. 

But  I  say  it  need  not  cost  any  industry 
anything,  unless  that  industry  decides 
of  its  own  accord,  voluntarily',  that  going 
metric  wiU  be  a  good  investment  that 
will  in  the  long  run — or  immediately, 
probably — will  be  profitable. 

Thus,  our  bUl  provides  that  only  "the 
rule  of  reason"  is  the  rule  that  shall  pre- 
vail when  any  industry  or  firm  shall  de- 
termine voluntarily  whether  or  not  to  go 
metric. 

The  costs  to  the  Government,  to  the 
taxpayers,  will  be  only  those  of  admin- 
istering the  conversion  program;  and, 
again,  I  argue  those  costs  will  be  more 
than  warranted  as  a  sound  Investment. 

In  fact,  so  sensible  is  metric  conver- 
sion, and  necessary  from  a  good  business 
point  of  view,  it  Is  happening  very  rapid- 
ly in  our  country  anyway.  This  bill  will 
only  pick  up  that  existing  momentum 
and  channel  It  most  eCQciently;  it  is  a 
bill  that  only  provides  leadership,  not 
coercion. 

Abundant  testimony  before  our  Com- 
mittee supports  the  need  for  it,  especially 
If  America  is  to  maintain  its  world  pre- 
eminence in  science  and  technology. 

lylr.  Speaker,  I  submit  we  on  this  world 
may  still  be  in  our  infancy,  in  what  we 
need  to  know  and  what  we  will  learn  and 
produce,  in  the  realms  of  science  and 
technology,  and  to  the  extent  we  in  the 
United  States  persist  in  our  "off  horse" 
measures,  to  that  extent  we  will  increas- 
ingly fall  behind  the  rest  of  the  world, 
losing  our  leadership  that  is  so  crucially 
important  for  us,  and  I  believe  for  hu- 
manity in  general. 

It  is  said  that  the  establishing  and 
acceptance  of  world  standards  in  tech- 
nology is  still  only  some  10  percent  com- 
plete, but  the  progress  is  rapid,  and  to 
the  extent  that  American  standards  are 
ignored — as  they  will  be,  if  not  in  metric 
terms — to  that  extent  American  industry 
and  the  American  economy,  including 
American  labor,  will  be  sorry  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  in  the  last  20  years  the 
metric  system  has  become  the  dominant 
language  of  measurement  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  stands  almost  alone 
today  in  our  failure  thus  far  to  go  metric. 
We  are  the  imreallstlc,  hldeboimd,  Im- 
practical Island  of  outmoded  weights  and 
measurements. 

But  even  within  this  country,  the 
metrication  is  slowly  but  steadily  In- 
creasing in  use.  And  therein  lies  the 
problem. 

The  growing  use  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  in  the  United  States  Is  proceed- 
ing in  a  relatively  haphazard  and  un- 
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planned  way,  with  individual  companies, 
industries,  and  local  govenunents  mak- 
ing the  changeover  whenever  and  in 
whatever  way  it  appears  advantageous 
to  do  so. 

The  conversion  thus  far  has  therefore 
been  best  characterized  by  the  confusion 
and  misdirection  which  has  resulted. 

The  legislation  now  imder  considera- 
tion here  seeks  to  provide  the  necessary 
direction  and  coordination  in  this  coun- 
try's continuing  conversion. 

The  primary  motivation  for  the 
changeover,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
bring  order  to  an  otherwise  chaotic 
process  of  conversion;  there  are  other, 
more  compelling  argummts. 

First,  there  is  significant  potential  for 
increased  exports  of  our  manufactured 
products  made  to  metric  standards;  the 
people  and  industries  in  countries  that 
have  been  predominantly  metric  for 
many  years  do  much  prefer  to  purchase 
metric  designed  products.  Our  gain  in 
exports  is  estimated  to  be  on.  the  order 
of  $600  mUIion  annually. 

Second,  there  is  the  potential  for 
cost  savings  when  a  conunon  design  can 
be  used  for  products  both  here  and  inter- 
nationally. If  there  is  to  be  global  iml- 
formity  of  manufacturing  procedures,  it 
is  now  evident  that  it  is  our  Inch -pound 
measurement  units  which  must  yield 
since  the  millimeter-kilogram  units  are 
so  firmly  entrenched  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

F\irthermore,  changing  to  metric  de- 
signs affords  the  opportunity  of  greatly 
reducing  the  excessive  varieties  and  sizes 
of  products.  The  gains  that  can  be  real- 
ized by  rationalizing  our  "off  Oie  shelf" 
product  lines  are  immense.  Not  only  can 
money  be  saved  because  of  reduced  in- 
ventories and  greater  production  of  each 
size,  but  also  in  materials  saved,  the 
value  of  which  we  are  more  aware  now 
that  the  need  for  conservatlcm  of  our 
resources  is  becoming  more  clearly 
recognized. 

I  also  feel  it  Important  to  emphasize 
that  the  goal  of  the  metric  legislation 
Is  to  promote  a  voluntary  conversion  in 
which  this  country  woiild  became  pre- 
dominantly, although  not  exclusively, 
metric. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  not 
complete  conversion  regardless  of  costs — 
it  is  instead  metrication  to  the  extent 
reasonable  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  point 
Is  that  the  conversion  will  proceed  In 
some  sectors  at  a  relatively  rapid  pace,  In 
certain  others  at  a  slower  pace,  and  final- 
ly. In  some  sectors,  there  may  never  be  a 
measurable  impact. 

And  just  as  Industry  will  convert  to  the 
metric  system  only  as  It  Is  economically 
Justifiable  to  do  so,  so  will  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Where  an  £igency  deems 
extra  fimds  necessary  for  metric  con- 
version, the  request  will  have  to  be  Just- 
ified on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  the  change  recommended. 
I  would  further  stress  to  my  cc^eagues 
that  the  present  bill,  as  It  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Metric  Con- 
version Board  responsible  for  Qie  gen- 
eration of  a  conversion  plan,  requires 
that  the  proposed  conversion  plan  be  re- 


ferred to  the  Congress  for  appropriate 
review. 

Thus,  once  the  formal  metric  conver- 
sion plan  has  been  drawn  up,  the  sole 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  Is  vested 
In  the  Congress.  I  know  that  I  can  speak 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  Science  Com- 
mittee when  I  point  out  that  this  com- 
mittee will  continue  with  a  very  vigorous 
oversight  effort  with  respect  to  both  the 
Board's  activities  in  generating  the  plan, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  conversion 
Itself  once  the  plan  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  the  United 
States  waits  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system,  the  longer  this  country  will  have 
to  pay  the  extra  costs  associated  with 
maintaining,  and  operating  under,  a  dual 
measurement  system.  Clearly,  it  Is  time 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  conversion. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  national  deci- 
sion on  a  positive  course  of  action  and  I 
sincerely  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  initiative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  eco- 
nomic-disaster loans  must  be  a  part  of 
the  conversion  to  the  metric  system? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  would  say  certainly 
not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsuQ  has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER). 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues,  the  Science 
Committee  members  In  offering  my  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  metric  con- 
version legislation  presented  here  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  3  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress requested  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  metric  question  because  this  body 
sensed  that  the  world  trend  toward 
metric  usage  called  for  a  new  assessment. 
This  investigation  proceeded  over  many 
different  avenues  Including  public  hear- 
ings, detailed  surveys  of  International 
trade,  business  and  Industry,  education, 
and  national  security,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  The  result  of  this  effort  plus  the 
combined  activities  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee is  reflected  in  the  legislation  now 
before  us — legislation  long  overdue. 

At  the  present  time,  this  country  Is 
the  only  major  Industrtallzed  country 
which  does  not  use  the  metric  system. 
With  the  countries  of  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia  presently  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  metric  usage, 
only  eight  small,  underdeveloped  nations, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States,  have 
yet  to  start  metrication. 

Moreover,  we  continue  to  see  increas- 
ing use  of  the  metric  system  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  great  majority  of  businessmen, 
educators,  and  other  informed  advisers 
emphasizing  that  metric  conversion  Is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  We  also 
see  convincing  evidence  that  It  is  far 
better  for  the  Nation  to  move  to  the 
metric  system  by  plan  rather  than  by  no 
plan  at  all. 
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After  thorough  study,  this  committee 
beUeves  that  a  most  effective  means  to 
convert  is  through  a  national  commit- 
ment  to  a  coordinated  but  voluntary 
changeover.  It  also  appears  that  thl« 
Nation  should  begin  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible In  adopting  the  metric  system  in 
order  to  facilitate  U.S.  participation  In 
developing  the  expanding  body  of  inter- 
national engineering  standards  which 
serve  in  turn  to  regulate  world  trade  in 
scientific  and  technical  products. 

The  legislation  also  reflects  a  number 
of  key  principles  which  will  serve  to  guide 
the  conversion. 

The  first  refiects  the  so-called  rule  of 
reason.  In  effect,  conversion  to  the  meU 
ric  system  will  be  made  only  where  and 
when  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  individual  organizations  will 
make  this  determination  on  their  own  as 
to  the  worthwhlleness  of  converting  their 
own  particular  operations. 

There  Is  also  no  provision  for  subsidies 
cost  reimbursements,  tax  remittances  or 
the  like.  The  committee  has  concluded 
that  this  type  of  financial  assistance  may 
encourage  unreasonable  or  unnecessary 
changes  whereas  the  policy  we  desire  to 
encourage  is  one  in  which  changes  will 
be  implemented  only  if  reasonable  and 
commensurate  with  benefits  to  be  gained. 
In  addition,  the  changeover  will  be 
entirely  voluntary,  nils  principle  is  in 
keeping  with  congressional  intent  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  flexibility  in  conversion 
and  to  prevent  excessive  cost  burdens  be- 
ing imposed  on  any  sectors  of  our  society 
Finally,  although  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  overall  conversion  program,  the  ini- 
tiative for  both  planning  and  the  actual 
converting  will  rest  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  plan  itself,  in  fact,  will  be  solely 
the  work  of  representatives  from  such 
diverse  activities  as  labor,  consumer  af- 
fairs,  education,  construction,  engineer- 
ing-oriented industry,  and  the  like. 

Based  upon  these  key  principles,  tbe 
legislation  now  before  us  reflects  a 
changeover  period  of  10  years  after  which 
the  United  States  would  be  predomi- 
nantly, though  not  exclusively,  metric 
This  10-year  period  represents  only  g 
guideline  however— a  time  period  which 
will  be  the  common  goal  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  conversion.  A  specifle 
time  period  Is  also  desirable  in  order  to 
encourage  a  near-term  conversion  since 
studies  have  shown  that  it  will  be  lea 
costly  to  change  the  earUer  the  conver- 
sion proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  has  been 
studying  the  metric  conversion  for  a 
number  of  years— even  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1968  legislation  which  au- 
thorized the  3-year  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  effort.  Our  conclusion  which 
we  have  seen  reinforced  by  virtually  all 
with  whom  we  have  worked  is  that  the 
United  States  should  change  to  the  inter- 
national metric  system  in  a  dellbeimte 
and  careful  fashion,  and  that  this  be 
done  through  a  coordinated  naticmal 
program.  H.R.  11035  reflects  the  Ann 
commitment  of  the  Congress  to  a  poeitlTe 
program  for  changeover.  The  leglslatloo 
also  responds  to  the  progressive  elementi 
of  our  society  which  recognize  both  the 
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inevitability  and  desirability  of  an  effec- 
tive, prompt,  and  planned  converslcm 
program. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  to  agree  with  me  in 
providing  this  bill  our  fullest  support. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lukin) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  LUBUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
diatingulshed  chairman  of  the  Conamlt- 
tee  for  giving  me  this  time  and  commend 
him  for  all  the  effort  he  and  his  Com- 
mittee have  expended  to  bring  us  this 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  metric 
conversion.  And  I  therefore  regret  to  op- 
pose this  bill  today.  I  do  so  only  because 
the  procedures  under  which  the  bill  Is 
presented  preclude  a  fair  chance  for 
decision  on  a  few  important  issues. 

First,  I  believe  the  bill  as  it  stands  is 
unfair  to  the  small  businessman.  The 
costs  to  him  that  conversion  wUl  require 
are  in  many  cases  prohibitive  because  of 
the  small  profit  margins  he  must  work 
under.  Nonetheless,  small  businessmen 
do  not  oppose  metric  conversion,  nor  do 
they  demand  that  the  Government  pay 
their  conversion  costs.  What  they  do  ask 
for  Is  reasonable  help  to  see  them 
through  the  transition  period.  Small 
businesses  which  would  suffer  economic 
injiuy  should  be  allowed  to  take  out  SBA 
loans  to  cover  the  costs.  After  all,  is  that 
not  what  the  SBA  is  for? 

My  second  concern  with  the  bill  as  it 
stands  is  for  the  worker  who  must  main- 
tain his  own  tools  to  do  the  job  required 
by  his  employer.  Electricians,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  others  have  sm  enormous 
personal  investment  In  their  tools.  It 
would  be  imf air  for  us  to  simply  legislate 
the  obsolescence  of  what  to  them  is  a 
major  capital  investment.  It  is  only  fair 
that  the  (jovemment  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  conversion  for  these 
workmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  oppose 
metric  conversion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
favor  it  I  think  this  country  must  con- 
vert to  Improve  opportunities  for  small 
and  large  business  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers.  I  believe  conversion  will 
enhance  jobs  and  create  new  Jobs.  And 
I  believe  we  must  decide  the  issue  soon 
so  that  our  schools  can  know  how  to  plan 
their  lessons  and  so  that  businessmen 
and  workers  can  begin  to  plan  their  con- 
version budgets. 

But  conversicm  must  be  done  the  prop- 
er way.  A  matter  as  important  as  this 
one  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  full  legislative  process. 

By  defeating  this  bill  today  we  will  not 
UU  conversion.  We  will  simply  let  it  come 
Uj>  another  day,  open  to  amendments  and 
debate  on  those  amendments.  Indeed,  the 
open  rule  for  the  bill  has  already  been 
prepared. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeaguee 
to  do  as  J  plan  to  do.  Vote  against  this 
bin  today.  And  then,  later,  w«  shall  take 
it  up  again  ftnd  debate  it  properly.  At 
that  time  we  can  pass  legislation  for 
metric  conversion  in  a  way  that  is  fair 
toaU. 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QUILLEN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure.  It  is 
important  and  it  Is  long  overdue.  I  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  House,  prog- 
ress does  not  stand  still.  America  is  not 
a  backward  country.  America  has  always 
taken  leadership  throughout  her  history. 
I  know  this  bill  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  enacted  now  for  the  benefit 
of  commerce.  Our  international  trade  is 
being  hampered.  Our  small  businesses 
will  not  be  damaged,  but  will  be  helped. 
The  labor  force  of  this  country  will  not 
be  damaged,  but  new  jobs  will  be  created. 
The  Government  of  this  country  Is  aware 
of  what  must  be  done.  This  Is  not  a  hand- 
out but  a  helping  hand. 

Mainly  this  measure  is  long  overdue. 
We  must  enact  It  and  we  must  get  started 
on  a  volunteer  basis  and  go  forward  if 
we  are  to  compete  In  the  world  market, 
and  compete  we  must. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  comment  around  here  over  the  last 
few  months  about  responsibility  and  the 
exercise  of  congressional  prerogatives.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  when  we  promote  a  plan  the  sig- 
nificant impact  of  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  this  morning  without  the 
input,  which  is  unrealistic,  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Nation,  I  think  that 
constitutes  a  fatal  defect  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  bill  should  therefore  be  rejected 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Davis),  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  done  so  much  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
is  a  monumental  step  surrounded  by 
considerable  controversy.  My  vote  today 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  taking  a 
position  on  the  substantive  merits  of  the 
Issue.  My  "nay"  vote  merely  says  that  the 
issue  Is  too  Important  and  too  controver- 
sial to  be  disposed  of  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules.  This  bill  should  be  fully  and 
completely  debated  and  subject  to 
amendment  at  the  House's  will. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symiwg- 

TON). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  this  bill  made  any  specific  demand 
on  any  sector  of  the  economy,  I  could 
understand  and  maybe  appreciate  some 
of  the  objections  made  to  It.  This  bill  does 
not  do  that.  It  provides,  aft^r  all  these 
long  years,  for  the  creation  of  a  plan 


which  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  approval. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pre- 
scribes a  conversion  period  which  such 
plan  might  recommend  or  the  compensa- 
tion to  labor  that  the  plan  might  recom- 
mend or  indeed  the  total  likely  cost  as 
predicted  by  a  metric  study  which  is  3 
years  old  and  which  is  not  binding  for  1 
minute  on  the  nature  and  content  of  the 
plan. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  not  alone 
in  his  concern  with  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofl5ce  concerning 
the  U.S.  metric  study. 

When  these  preliminarj-  findings  were 
made  known  to  the  Subcortunittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development,  an 
additional  hearing  was  scheduled  on 
May  10,  1973,  so  that  we  might  carefully 
consider  their  possible  significance  with 
respect  to  the  legislation  then  before  the 
Subcommittee.  At  that  time,  we  not  only 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Iowa,  but  we  also  asked  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  dis- 
cuss the  GAO  charges  concerning  the 
report  prepared  by  that  Bureau. 

Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  our  committee  to  recommend 
the  particular  legislation  that  is  before 
you  today  was  not  based  as  much  on  the 
findings  of  the  NBS  study  as  on  the  very 
substantial  rate  of  the  changeover  to 
metric  now  in  progress  in  our  country. 

The  GAO  letter  of  March  27.  1973.  to 
Representative  Gross  reported  three 
preliminary  findings. 

First,  it  was  noted  that  the  metric 
study  report  mentioned  a  possible  $600 
million  increase  in  exports  resulting 
from  metrication,  but  neglected  to  men- 
tion a  possible  increase  of  $100  million 
in  imports.  Dr.  Richard  W.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  explained  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion was  considered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  be  so  uncertain  of  pre- 
cise determination  concerning  interna- 
tional trade,  that  it  was  not  included. 
Perhaps  more  important,  he  pointed  out 
that  even  if  the  net  gain  of  exports  over 
imports  were  taken  as  $500  million — 
instead  of  $600  million — as  of  1970  when 
the  data  were  collected,  t^e  gain  would 
be  much  greater  today  and  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  future. 

The  second  GAO  finding  was  that  the 
metric  study  did  not  take  into  account 
the  time  value  of  money  in  its  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  metrication  by  plan  versus 
no  plan.  The  GAO  found  that  had  this 
factor  been  considered,  planned  conver- 
sion would  be  less  costly  if  the  costs  of 
conversion  were  $10  bUllon  or  less,  but 
would  be  higher  if  conversion  costs  were 
at  the  $25  billion  or  $40  billion  levels  also 
mentioned  as  examples  in  the  report.  Dr. 
Roberts  acknowledged  that  this  more 
sophisticated  cost  arialysls  could  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion.  However,  he  empha- 
sized that  imder  the  metric  legislation 
being  considered  by  the  subcommittee, 
the  changeover  to  metric  wlU  be  made  in 
accord  with  the  "rule  of  reason,"  with 
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changes  made  only  when  tbfe  costs  in- 
volved will  be  compenfiated  fy  beneflta. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  b«^t  available 
estimates  indicate  that  the  txet  cost  of 
conversion  should  be  less  U»n  $10  bil- 
lion. Accordingly,  the  belief  if  the  QAO 
that  the  $10  billion  planned  conversion 
would  be  less  costly,  lends  added  urgency 
to  the  enactment  of  the  leg|i^lation  that 
Is  before  us  today — which  |)rovldes  for 
planning  the  metric  changeOver  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  OAO  letter  suggested  that 
the  U.S.  metric  study  did  nt^  inquire  di- 
rectly into  the  impact  of  m^rication  on 
small  business.  In  his  testlmfny  on  May 
10, 1973,  Dr.  Roberts  assured  ^e  subcom- 
mittee that  the  surveys  of  %»th  manu- 
facturing and  nonmanufactij-ing  indus- 
tries, which  were  a  basic  part  of  the 
study,  included  a  substantial  sampling  of 
small  business.  Furthermore,  ^ell  over  50 
percent  of  the  small  firms  surveyed  in- 
creased metric  usage. 

It  may  also  be  significant  to  note  that 
only  a  few  days  after  this  hearing  before 
the  Science,  Research  and  Etevelopment 
Subcommittee,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  its  investigation  of  the 
NBS  metric  study  and  made  no  further 
report  of  its  findings  beyond  the  prelimi- 
nary and  tentative  report  that  was  the 
subject  of  our  hearing. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  must  not  confuse 
this  3-year-old  study  with  a  conversion 
plan  which  has  yet  to  be  begun  much  less 
submitted  to  Congress.  A  key  element  of 
such  plan  would  be  cost  effectiveness. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Establishment  of  the  metric  system 
is  long  overdue. 

There  Is  a  widespread  notion  that  the 
change  to  the  metric  system  Is  supported 
only  by  those  in  industry.  However,  this 
is  not  the  case;  let  me  brle^  detail  the 
widespread  support  for  the  weights  and 
measures  which  Is  already  In  force  in 
every  industrialized  nation  la  the  world. 
First,  the  changeover  to  metric  is  sup- 
ix>rted  by  a  large  number  of  nationaUy 
representative  groups,  many  of  which 
are  nonindustrial  and  nontechnical.  For 
example,  the  following  major  groups  are 
definitely  committed:  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  represent- 
ing the  consumer;  the  National  Grange, 
representing  the  farmer;  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

The  National  Education  Association's 
suptmrt  is  an  indication  of  the  Interest 
and  support  of  our  teachers.  They  have 
long  been  In  favor  of  the  (diange,  pri- 
marily because  the  decimal  nature  of 
the  metric  system  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  teach  and  easier  for  l^e  stu- 
dents to  I  earn  and  use  than  our  more 
cumbersome  current  measurement  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  the  States  of  California, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Alabama,  and 
South  Carolina  are  now  formally  com- 
mitted to  metric  education.  This  list  Is 
certain  to  grow  as  we  move  closer  to 
metric  In  this  country. 


Finally,  consumers  not  represented  by 
these  groups  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  change  to  metric,  and  those 
that  are  aware  of  the  change  and  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  it  largely  support 
it. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
ports that  those  consumers  viewing  Its 
display  on  the  results  of  the  U.S.  metric 
study  rarely  express  opposition  to  the 
Idea  of  going  metric,  especially  after 
viewing  the  world  map  that  shows  how 
few  are  the  nonmetrlc  countries  today. 
The  common  response  is  "I  had  no  idea 
we  are  so  isolated."  A  growing  number 
of  the  average  citizens  say  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  probable  change  to  metric. 
Incidentally,  this  growing  awareness 
of  the  change  Is  certainly  due  In  part  to 
the  many  stories  about  metric  change 
that  have  been  in  the  Nation's  news- 
papers. And  perhaps  the  positive  re- 
sponse shown  is  related  to  the  fact  that 
metric  editorials,  appearing  in  nearly  all 
of  our  newspapers  over  the  past  2  years, 
are  91  percent  in  favor  of  metric,  2  per- 
cent opposed,  and  the  remainder  neutral. 
I  doubt  if  many  Issues  today  can  show 
such  support. 

Also  of  interest  here  is  a  finding  In  a 
survey  of  consumers  done  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  U.S.  metric  study.  It 
showed  that  those  consumers  possessing 
accurate  knowledge  about  metric  were 
strongly  in  favor — 3  to  1 — of  a  change. 

I  am  sure  not  all  of  our  constituents 
are  metric  proponents.  In  fact,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  survey  showed  that 
consimiers  who  were  not  so  well  in- 
formed were  not  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  change.  This  clearly  points  out  the 
need  for  public  education.  But  it  also 
suggests  that  such  an  effort  will,  in  fact, 
be  successful  in  convincing  most  persons 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  change  to  metric. 

Thus  there  is  much  support  for  the 
change  to  metric  from  the  man  on  the 
street — that  is,  the  man  on  the  street  who 
has  had  some  contact  with  or  has  some 
knowledge  of  metric  units  of  measure- 
ment such  as  the  meter,  liter,  and  kilo- 
gram. And  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  one 
of  the  first  major  responsibilities  of  the 
National  Board  this  legislation  wUl  cre- 
ate Is  to  do  all  in  Its  power  to  see  that 
all  of  our  citizens  become  Informed 
thoroughly  and  accurately. 

Although  I  personally  feel  that  this 
far-reaching  and  Important  legislation 
should  be  debated  more  fully  under  an 
open  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  clearly  ex- 
press Ws  preference  on  the  substance  of 
this  legislation.  When  it  comes  down  to 
a  question  of  favoring  or  opposing  the 
metric  system.  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  metric  system. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  address  a  few  general 
remarks  concerning  conversion  to  the 
metric  system.  In  the  first  place,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, (Mr.  Matsunaga)  pointed  out  that 
the  carpenters  union  is  opposed  to  this 
bill.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why 
a  carpenter  would  be.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  metric  saw.  The  saw  will  saw 


a  board  to  any  length  one  might  want  to 
saw  It.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  ^ 
metric  pair  of  pliers.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  metric  hammer.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  metric  screwdriver. 

Mri  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  eon- 
vert  2  Inches  Into  the  metric  system  for 
me? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes,  50  milli- 
meters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Fifty  millimeters? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  that  la 
not  precise,  but  It  Is  almost  exact 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  such  time  as  was  con- 
sumed by  laughter  during  the  time  the 
House  was  not  In  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  Inch  Is  2.54  cen timet- 
ers.  Two  inches  would  be  twice  that 
amount.  One-half  Inch,  by  the  way.  Is 
1.27  centimeters.  That  happens  to  be  the 
only  Inch  measiirement  that  Is  used 
worldwide  and  they  are  used  in  the  tapes 
of  airport  towers,  seismographs  tod 
other  tape-recording  Instruments  all 
over  the  world.  Other  coimtries  do  not 
call  it  half  an  inch.  They  call  it  137 
centimeters. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  are  not 
changing  the  size  of  anything.  Every- 
thing will  still  be  the  same  size  when 
we  are  finally  on  the  metric  system.  We 
will  just  have  another  name  for  the 
size,  that  is  all.  Everybody  will  be  the 
same  height.  I  hope  I  weigh  a  little  less 
than  I  weigh  now. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  it  is  a  matter 
of  language. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlB 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Lest  the  Members 
are  left  with  the  wrong  Impression  thst 
carpenters  use  no  tools  where  metrk 
conversion  would  be  Involved,  the  goi- 
tleman  would  concede  there  Is  not  t 
steel  square,  there  Is  not  a  try-square, 
there  is  not  a  rule  but  which  needs  to 
be  converted  and  which  the  carpentea 
union  estimated  will  cost  Its  memten 
about  $350  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  caimot  be- 
lieve that;  plus  the  fact  we  all  knov 
that  a  steel  rule  wears  out,  all  took 
wear  out,  and  can  be  replaced  with  the 
metric  system. 

Furthermore,  inches  can  be  converted 
to  centimeters,  and  so  forth,  by  a  soul 
conversion  table  no  larger  than  a  credit 
card.  The  amount  of  trouble  Involved 
might  well  be  compared  to  that  MAdeb 
confronts  a  checkout  clerk  in  a  super- 
market in  computing  the  amount  d 
sales  tax  due  on  a  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  Hotm 
HR.  11035,  has  two  purposes.  One  Is  t» 
confirm,  as  a  matter  ei  natliMial  paStBj, 
a  change  to  the  metric  system  of  welgM 
and  measures  which  la  already  wen  nt* 
derway  in  this  coontry.  Tbe  other  pa^ 
pose  of  the  Un  Is  to  ertabllsh  a  Natlcoil 
Metric  Conversion  Board  to  assist  aat 
coordinate,  on  the  basis  of  voluntaiT 
partlcipatl(»i.  the  efforts  of  those  bad* 
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oess  firms  and  school  systems  who  wish 
to  make  the  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

Before  I  describe  the  content  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  gen- 
enl  observations  which  I  would  like  to 
make.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  country  which  is 
making  the  changeover  to  the  metric 
system.  In  the  years  since  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  all  of  the  industrialized 
countries  who  in  1945  shared  with  us  the 
oae  of  the  Inch,  the  poimd,  and  the  de- 
gree Fahrenheit,  have  liegun  the  process 
of  changing  to  the  metric  system.  Eng- 
land began  in  1965,  South  Africa  in  1966. 
Ireland  in  1968,  New  Zealand  in  1969, 
Awtralla  in  1970,  and  ohjbt  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Canada,  in  1970.  Each  of  these 
countries,  with  a  substantial  economy  of 
Its  own,  decided  that  It  was  in  their  in- 
terwt  to  maire  this  change. 

TTie  result  has  been  that  the  United 
States  today  Is  tl^  only  industrial  coun- 
try which  has  not  formally  adopted  a 
policy  of  changing  to  the  metric  system. 
The  list  of  those  countries  who  are  in 
the  same  position  Is  short  and  does  not 
include  any  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ner*. Barbados,  Burma.  Ghana.  Liberia, 
Muscat  and  Oman,  Nauru,  Sierra  Leone, 
Southern  Yemen,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  the  only  countries  which 
have  not  made  the  decision  to  convert  to 
the  metric  system. 

But  while  we  In  this  coimtry  have  not 
fonnally  adopted  the  metric  system, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Individ- 
ual companies,  schools,  smd  other  orga- 
nlaitions  have  found  It  to  their  advan- 
tage to  make  the  change  to  the  metric 
lystem.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to 
ncite  the  complete  list  of  those  who  have 
made  the  change,  or  who  are  now  in  the 
process  of  making  the  changeover.  But 
let  me  give  some  examples  which  I  think 
will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry,  with  Its 
heavy  basis  In  scientific  research,  has 
long  used  the  metric  system.  The  photo- 
iraphlc  equipment  industry  is  also  a 
longtime  user  of  the  metric  system.  More 
recently,  several  companies  in  the  com- 
poto-  Industry  includtog  IBM  and 
Honeywell,  have  announced  a  changeover 
to  the  metric  system.  In  the  construction 
•qulpment  Industry  Caterpillar  Tractor 
>Dd  Clark  Equipment  have  annoimced  a 
changeover  to  the  metric  system.  Many 
of  these  firms  have  large  export  sales, 
but  the  list  of  firms  Is  not  limited  to  those 
with  important  markets  abroad.  In  the 
•oto  industry.  Ford  has  begun  the 
changeover  and  the  engine  for  the  Pinto 
li  already  made  in  this  country  to  metric 
nwasurements.  General  Motors  an- 
nounced last  April  that  all  new  devel(«i- 
n>ent  projects  would  be  carried  forward 
on  metric  rather  than  In  the  customary 
mlts  of  measiu^ment,  and  the  many  sup- 
Wim  of  auto  parts  will  be  following  GM's 
letd.  In  the  farm  eq[ulpment  Industry  the 
John  Deere  Co.,  the  Massey  Ferguson  Co, 
•nd  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
'»»'«  begim  the  change  to  the  metric 
ovtem. 


Perhaps  most  notable  of  all,  the  schools 
of  America  have  begim  to  teach  the 
metric  system,  although  it  is  still  only  in 
small  numbers.  Requests  for  copies  of  the 
committee  hearings  have  come  from  a 
number  of  teachers  and  principals  who 
want  to  introduce  this  subject  in  their 
schools,  and  the  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  California,  Mar>'land,  and  Michi- 
gan have  announced  that  their  textbooks 
are  to  include  the  metric  system  -no  later 
than  1976. 

These  examples  show,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  many  areas  of  our  society  where 
weights  and  measures  are  used  or  taught, 
the  change  to  the  metric  system  has  be- 
gun. Furthermore,  most  of  these  deci- 
sions to  change  to  the  metric  system 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  and 
the  number  of  such  decisions  is  increas- 
ing fast.  The  testimony  heard  by  the 
committee  indicated  that  there  was  wide 
agreement  on  the  desirability  of  going 
forward  with  the  changeover.  Further- 
more, it  became  apparent  that  many 
firms  who  are  now  considering  conversion 
are  only  awaiting  a  firm  statement  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  commit- 
ting the  United  States  to  the  conversion 
to  the  metric  system,  before  they,  too, 
adopt  the  metric  system. 

In  the  United  States  the  choice  before 
us  is,  therefore,  not  whether  to  go  met- 
ric or  remain  with  the  customary  system 
of  measures.  The  changeover  has  begun 
and  is  now  In  the  early  stages.  The 
choice  before  us  is  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  make  the  changeover  In  an 
entirely  uncoordinated  fashion  as  we  are 
doing  now,  or  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  should  assist  in  coordinating 
the  changeover  to  the  metric  system  and 
thus  make  it  more  efficient  and  less 
costly. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
costs.  In  recent  days  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  cost  of  going  metric 
would  be  very  high,  and  several  rather 
astronomical  figures  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  committee  made  a  close  ex- 
amination of  this  question  and  arrived 
at  several  conclusions.  First  of  aU,  the 
$50  or  $60  billion  figures  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  based  aa  changing 
everything  without  regard  to  need  or 
economic  merit.  Such  an  approach  is 
neither  feasible  or  desirable,  and  the 
cost  estimates  based  on  that  approach 
are  therefore  entirely  imreallstic. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  costs  of 
metrication  shall  "lie  where  they  faU." 
This  is  the  principle  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  countries  which  have 
changed  to  the  metric  system,  and  which 
was  reconunended  by  the  U.S.  metric 
study.  This  principle,  rather  than  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  subsidies,  provide  a 
strong  incentive  to  minimizing  costs,  and 
wlU  insure  that  the  change  to  the  met- 
ric system  will  be  done  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  least  wasteful  manner.  If  in- 
dustry makes  the  change  when  and 
where  It  is  called  for  based  on  Its  own 
judgment  of  the  costs  and  benefits,  It  will 
have  a  strong  Incentive  to  hold  down 
costs.  Furthermore,  the  timing  of  the 
changeover  will  strongly  affect  costs.  No 


one  would  argue  that  a  perfectly  good 
machine  tool  be  scrapped  simply  in  order 
to  replace  it  with  a  new  one  built  to  met- 
ric standards.  Instead,  the  dials  on  the 
existing  tool  will  be  replaced  at  a  frac- 
tional cost,  and  eventually,  when  the 
tool  wears  out  or  becomes  uneconomical 
to  operate,  it  will  be  replaced  with  a  new 
metric  tool.  The  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  tool  will  then  be  replacement  costs, 
not  metric  costs. 

However,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  making  the  change  to  the  metric 
system  wUl  be  negligible.  They  will  be 
substantial,  sind  an  important  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  total  cost  to 
American  society.  The  bill  would  achieve 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  metrication  in 
two  ways:  One,  by  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  voluntary  coordination  of 
the  changeover,  and  two,  by  reducing  the 
length  of  time  which  the  conversion  will 
take.  The  coordination  function  of  the 
Board  is  based  on  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral of  the  other  countries  now  making 
the  change.  The  Board  would  bring  to- 
gether each  sector  of  American  Industry 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  sissist  them  in  de- 
veloping the  new  metric  standards  that 
would  be  needed  and  the  time  schedule 
on  which  the  changeover  could  be  made. 

No  one  would  be  bound  to  the  10 -year 
period  over  which  the  Board  woiold  be 
in  existence.  Some  sectors  of  industry 
may  find  it  best  to  make  the  conversion 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Others  may 
decide  that  a  longer  jperiod,  such  as  12 
or  14  years,  is  best  for  them.  In  that  case 
they  would  have  the  benefit  of  assistance 
by  the  Board  for  the  first  10  years,  and 
would  then  have  to  make  the  conversion 
over  the  remaining  4  years  on  their  own. 
In  any  case  the  coordination  f  tmction  of 
the  Board  will  serve  to  reduce  confusion, 
cut  dual  inventories,  and  lessen  the  mis- 
matching of  components,  and,  as  a  result, 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  National 
Metric  Conversion  Board  shall  consist  of 
21  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  that  the  members  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  industry,  labor,  the  con- 
sumer, education,  and  other  affected 
groups.  The  first  function  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  preparation  of  plan  for  Its 
future  work.  This  plan  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  where  it  can  be  dis- 
approved in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  vote 
in  either  House.  The  Board  would  have 
no  compulsory  powers  whatever,  and 
would  accomplish  its  educational  and  co- 
ordination work  entirely  through  volun- 
tary participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member. 

A  summary  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
analysis  and  a  telegram  follow: 
Committee  on  Sciekce 

AND  Astronautics, 
Waahinffton.  D.C^  February  19. 1974. 

MKMOSANDT7M 

To:  Kambers  of  tbe  Committee  on  Sdenoe 

and  AstTonantlcs. 
From:  John  Holmfeld,  Staff. 
Subject:   Costa  and  Benefits  of  the  Metric 

System. 
Dxuing  the  exurent  oonBlderatlon  of  the 
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Metric  BUI,  Hit.  11035.  which  wm  reported 
out  by  the  Gommlttee  ou  Scleooe  end  Actaro- 
neuUcs  on  October  3Snl.  1B73,  e  number  of 
questions  related  to  the  Metrle  eyitem  hsTO 
been  dificuased. 

At  the  request  of  several  memben  ot  the 
Committee,  »  rumm&ry  of  the  eetlmatea  of 
coeu  and  benenu  developed  by  the  UJ9. 
Metric  Study,  and  contained  to.  the  report 
"A  Metric  America",  has  been  prepared  and 
le  attached  for  your  Information. 

Tbx  Coera  aN9  BxNarrrs  or  Mmuc 
Commaioif 

(A  Summary  of  the  Benenta  and  Coets  Anal- 
VBla  la  the  XJJS.  Metric  Study,  Prepared  by 
the  Staff.  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
February    19,   1974) 
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Conversion  to  the  Metric  Systems  In  the 
United  States  will  Involve  substantial  costs 
as  well  as  large  benefits.  The  U.S.  Metric 
Study  concluded  that  over  the  long  run  the 
benefits  would  outweigh  the  costs.  Further- 
more, the  Study  found  that  the  costs  could 
be  reduced  and  the  benefits  would  oome 
sooner  If  the  Metric  C<mverslon  was  done  In 
a  coordinated,  as  oppoaed  to  an  iincoordl- 
nated  fashion.  However,  both  benefits  #nd 
costs  are  dUOcult  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

BXNxrrrs  or  icrnucanoN 

The  benefits  of  Metrication  are  especially 
difficult  to  measure  In  dollars  and  cents.  The 
U.S.  Metric  Study  asked  a  large  number  of 
firms.  Including  many  who  are  Ttmung  ^^ 
Metric  changeover  now,  to  provide  estimates 
of  the  benefits  expected.  Few  were  able  to 
provide  a  dollar  figure  for  the  expected  bene- 
fits. This  Is  because  smne  of  the  benefits  are 
Intangible  and  will  never  be  measurable, 
because  the  benefits  will  come  some  tim* 
In  the  future  and  are  not,  like  the  costs,  con- 
fined to  a  short  period  of  time,  and  because 
some  benefits  can  not  be  attributed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Metric  changeover. 
Direct  beneftt 

The  benefit  which  la  expected  from  Metri- 
cation Is  first  and  foremost  that  Metric  la  a 
simpler  system.  It  has  fewer  units  of  meas- 
urement, It  Is  easier  for  schoolchildren  to 
learn,  and  It  la  easier  for  everyone  to  uee  In 
making  calculations. 
Indirect  beyieflta 

The  VS.  Metric  Study  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  indirect,  but  very  real  benefits  would 
arise  from  converting  to  the  Metric  system. 
These  benefiu  Include  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  different  parts  made  and  kept  in 
stock  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  Metric 
standard.s  (For  example,  la  BrlUln  the  num- 
ber of  standard  nuts  and  bolts  was  leduoed 
from  400  to  200  and  the  nimiber  of  ball  bear- 
ing types  from  280  to  30) ,  con^mtibQlty  with 
the  mUltary  equipment  of  our  allies,  time 
avaUable  to  schoolteachers  to  teach  other 
subjects,  and  greater  ease  for  housewives  In 
using  the  unit  pricing  system  In  super- 
markets. 

Balance  of  trade 

The  one  type  of  benefit  for  which  Dollar 
estimates  were  made  Is  the  effect  of  Metrica- 
tion on  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  The  Metric 
study  concluded  that  sales  of  American  prod- 
ucts abroad  would  increase  annually  by  ap- 
proximately seoo  million,  and  that  imports 
would  Increase  by  approximately  9100  mil- 
lion for  a  total  net  benefit  to  the  *»*i^n«e  of 
tnde  of  approximately  tfiOO  mflUon  per 
year. 

COSTS  OF  lUTBICATION 

It  is  not  as  difficult  to  place  a  Dollar  figure 
on  the  cost  of  Metrication  as  It  Is  to  put  a 


Dollar  figure  on  the  benefits.  However,  esti- 
mates at  costs  are  still  highly  uncertain  and 
vary  greatly  depending  on  the  assumptions 
used  and  the  manner  in  which  the  costs  are 
charged  off.  The  US.  Metric  Study  concluded 
that  conversion  to  the  Metric  system  in  the 
United  Statee  will  be  expensive  and  that  a 
program  for  coordinating  the  changeover 
could  reduce  the  total  coat. 

Auie  of  reason 

The  VS.  Metric  Study  recommended  that 
In  making  the  changeover  the  "Rule  of  Rea- 
son" be  applied.  The  Rule  of  Reason  means 
that  costs  should  not  be  incurred  unless  there 
are  corresponding  benefits.  In  the  case  of 
Metrication  it  means  that  no  machine  or 
piece  of  eqtUpment  should  be  replaced  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  change  to  the 
Metric  System.  Rather,  a  machine  should  be 
replaced  when  it  wears  out  or  when,  for  any 
other  reason,  it  becomes  uneoonomlcal  to 
operate.  At  that  time  the  changeover  to  the 
Metric  System  for  that  machine  should  take 
place  and  only  the  additional  cost  of  buying 
a  Metric  machine  as  opposed  to  a  machine 
with  the  customary  system  (if  any)  should 
then  be  charged  as  a  Metrication  cost. 

An  extreme  example  of  the  application  of 
the  Rule  of  Reason  is  that  railroad  tracks 
should  not  be  torn  up  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  distance  between  the  rails 
exactly  one  meter.  It  will  probably  never  be 
economical  to  make  that  change.  An  actual 
example  of  the  application  of  the  Rule  of 
Reason  Is  found  In  the  case  of  school  text- 
books. The  ooet  of  printing  and  issuing  new 
textbooks  throughout  the  U.S.  simply  to 
make  a  change  to  the  Metric  System  would 
be  large,  according  to  some  estimates  about 
tl  billion.  However,  textbooks  are  reissued  on 
the  average  of  every  four  years.  If  the  change 
to  Metric  U  made  at  the  time  the  textbooks 
are  changed  anyway,  the  cost  attributable  to 
Metrication  would  be  very  small . 

Ttoo  types  of  coats 
The  cost  of  making  the  Metric  changeover 
Involves  two  types  of  costs :  The  direct,  "out- 
of-pocket"  costs  and  the  Indirect,  or  "paper" 
costs.  Direct  costs  are  those  costs  attributable 
solely  to  Metric  Conversion.  Examples  of 
direct  costs  are:  A  Metric  highway  sign,  a 
Metric  dial  on  a  machine  tool,  a  metric  mi- 
crometer, and  the  cost  of  carrying  a  dual  In- 
ventory. An  indirect  cost  Is  a  cost  arising  in- 
directly from  the  changeover  to  Metric.  Ex- 
amples of  Indirect  costs  are:  The  cost  of 
worker  training,  the  costs  of  mistakes,  the 
temporary  loes  to  workers  on  piece  work.  In- 
direct costs  frequently  are  difficult  to  measure 
In  Dollars  and  Cents. 

The  manufactuHng  sector 
By  far  the  largest  cost  Impact  of  Metrica- 
tion will  be  felt  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Several  eertimatos  of  the  costs  of  Metrication 
In  this  sector  were  made  and  they  differ  be- 
cause the  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
based  differ. 

TTie  t2S  BilHon  Cost  Estimate.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  detailed  cost  estimates  from 
4,000  UjS.  manufacturing  companies,  the 
U.fl.  Metric  Study  received  126  such  esti- 
mates. The  analysis  of  these  responses  and  a 
simple  extrapolation  to  all  Uj8.  Industry  led 
to  a  total  coat  estimate  of  t26  bUllon.  How- 
ever, this  extrapolation  assumes  that  the  126 
firms  are  typical  of  the  more  than  300,000  In- 
dustrial firms  In  the  VS.  The  VS.  Metric 
Study  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
For  example,  a  single  large  mining  and  re- 
fining company  had  cost  estimates  which 
were  much  higher  than  those  anticipated  by 
similar  firms.  If  this  single  estimate  was 
omitted  from  the  extrapolation,  the  total 
estimate  was  reduced  by  93  billion  to  923  bil- 
lion. The  U-S.  Metric  Study  therefore  per- 
formed a  more  complex,  but  also  more  valid 


analysis  of  the  same  data  which  led  to  th« 
following  estimate. 

The  $10  BUlUm  Estimate.  A  suttotlcal 
analysis  of  the  126  responses  msntlooed 
above  was  made.  This  analysis  eliminated  Ld- 
sofar  as  possible,  the  lack  of  representative- 
ness tn  the  re^Mnses  and  the  overestimates 
found  in  some  of  the  estimates.  The  analyus 
led  to  the  finding  that  the  costs  for  tfae 
manufacturing  sector  should  lie  between  s 
high  of  914J  billion  and  a  low  of  96j  bil- 
lion. Th»  approximate  midpoint  between 
these  two  figures  Is  910  billion. 

The  rummanufacturing  sector 

Non -manufacturing  companies  were  asked 
to  estimate  how  Metric  converalon  would  In- 
crease their  annual  cost  of  doing  business 
The  majority  estimated  that  their  expenses 
would  rise  by  about  one  half  of  one  pereent 
during  the  changeover  period.  When  extended 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  would  mean  « 
total  oost  of  about  91  billion  per  year  or 
roughly  910  billion  for  the  10  year  conver- 
sion  period. 

Cost   of    dual    inventories 
Many  VS.  companies  would  have  to  main- 
tain a  dual   Inventory  of  q>are  parts.  For 
the  10-year  period  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
96  billion,  or  9500  million  per  year.  In  bodm 
businesses,  such  as  auto  repair  firms,  this 
cost  is  already  being  incurred.  A  longer  eon- 
version  period  would  extend  this  i».nntm)  cost 
The    Federal    Government 
The  cost  of  adopting  the  Metric  system  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  was  made  in  two 
parts;  one  part  covered  the  Department  of 
Defense,    and    the    other    covered    all   other 
agencies. 

Defense  Department  Cost  Estimate.  The 
estimate  made  for  the  U.S.  Metric  Study  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  (Intertm 
Report  No.  9)  amounted  to  918  billion.  ThU 
cost  estimate  Is  based  on  several  asstunptiaiu 
which  were  not  used  in  rrm^ing  cost  estl- 
mates  for  the  Manufacturing  sector  and 
other  sectors.  It  is  therefore  a  good  deal 
higher  than  it  would  be  if  such  assumptlozu 
as  the  "Rule  of  Reason"  had  been  applied. 

The  assumption  used  In  the  DOD  esti- 
mate was  that  the  Metric  Conversion  will  be 
made  on  a  "directed"  basis.  For  example, 
modification  of  the  144,000  machine  tools  in 
the  DOD  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center 
would  be  made  regardless  of  Immediate  needs. 
This  la  estimated  at  a  cost  of  9115  mUlloa 
and  that  total  cost  Is  Included  In  the  total 
DOD  estimate.  In  some  areas  of  technology, 
such  as  aircraft  engines,  the  U.S.  has  been 
predominant  throughout  the  world,  and  cBi- 
tomary  units  are  therefore  used  In  many 
countries  outside  the  U.S.  The  DOD  stody 
assumes  that  in  these  fields  of  technology 
a  total  conversion  will  be  made.  In  sum,  the 
DOD  study  assumes  that  the  Metric  syrtem 
will  be  mandatory  In  all  DOD  activities  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  10-year  changeover 
period,  except  for  spare  parts. 

The  Rest  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tbi 
other  66  departments  and  agencies  that  were 
surveyed  were  much  more  optimistic  about 
costs.  Conversion  expenses  over  ten  ysan 
would  be  about  9600  million.  This  woTild 
amount  to  30  cents  per  capita  per  year,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  ten  year  conver- 
sion period  the  annual  savings  were  esti- 
mated at  11  percent  of  the  total  conversion 
costs. 

The  $60  XHllion  cost  estimate 
The  estimate  of  960  billion  for  UJB.  Mst- 
rtcatlon,  which  appears  In  some  dlsniwlwni 
of  this  subject,  was  arrived  at  by  adding  the 
935  billion  estimate  for  the  manufactuilnc 
sector,  the  918  billion  estimate  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  910  billion  estt- 
mate  for  the  non-manufaoturlng  indostry 
and  the  96  billion  for  the  cost  of  dual  invtO' 
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lories.  This  results  In  a  total  of  968  billion 
vblcb  is  then  brought  to  960  billion  by  estl- 
QiAting  that  all  other  costs  will  amount  to 
12  blUlon. 

The  960  blUlon  estimate  Is  an  estimate  of 
what  a  Metric  conversion  would  cost  If,  over 
a  10-year  period,  a  total  conversion  was  made, 
god  all  costs  of  replacing  tools,  equipment 
and  facilities  were  charged  solely  to  the 
lietrio  convwsion.  As  noted  in  discussing 
the  rule  of  reason  above  this  Is  not  a  reason- 
sble  way  to  charge  Metrication  costs  and 
does  not  reflect  the  actual  changeover  prac- 
tices now  being  followed  by  those  firms, 
school  districts,  and  others  who  are  now  ac- 
tually making  the  changeover. 

COMPAKISON     OF    COSTS    AND    BEKEFTTS 

The  U.S.  Metric  Study  concluded  that  a 
clear-cut  balance  sheet  comparing  benefits 
and  costs  of  metrication  could  not  be  devel- 
oped. This  Is  due  to  the  Inability  to  measure 
benefits  in  dollars  and  cents  and  due  to  the 
uncertainty  attached  to  the  cost  estimates. 

The  study  found  that  the  choice  before  the 
Oongreas  and  the  cotmtry  la  not  whether  to 
go  Metric  or  not.  Schools,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  U.S.  have  begtm  to  adopt  the 
Metric  system  In  increasing  numbers.  The 
choice  therefore  is  whether  the  changeover 
tball  continue  on  an  uncoordinated,  firm- 
by-firm  and  school -by-school  basis,  as  Is  now 
the  case,  or  whether  a  modest  effort  of  volun- 
tary coordination  shall  be  made. 

Based  on  this  finding  the  Metric  Study 
concluded  that  the  most  meaningful  analysis 
of  the  cost  question  would  consist  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  conversion  over  a  10- 
year  period  and  the  costs  of  conversion  over 
a  much  longer  period.  For  study  purposes  a 
SO-year  fwrlod  was  used. 

Using  the  same  assumptions  for  both  time 
periods  the  Metric  Study  found  that  a  co- 
ordinated changeover  aimed  at  making  the 
VS.  "predominantly,  but  not  exclusively" 
metric  over  a  10-year  period  would  reduce 
the  total  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy. 


[Telegram) 

May  2,    1974. 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

The  National  Education  Association  sup- 
ports HJl.  11035,  conversion  your  support  in 
achieving  final  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
Is  a  major  step  In  resolving  this  extremely 
in^XJTtant  national  issue. 

Stanley  J.  McFaruini), 
Director  of  Government  Relations,  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  H.R.  11035.  the  metric  conver- 
sion bill,  with  some  misgivings. 

The  growth  in  use  of  metric  measures 
in  this  coimtry  has  been  significant.  The 
growth  will  continue  whether  or  not  we 
pass  this  bill.  Since  the  bill  does  not 
Impose  mandatory  conversion,  Is  wholly 
voluntary,  and  Is  intended  to  provide  co- 
ordination and  leadership  to  the  inevita- 
ble development  of  the  metric  system,  It 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  safe  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  complaints  from  small  business 
groups  would  seem  to  be  answered  by  the 
dialog  between  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  If  holdups 
are  forced  by  this  bill,  wWch  seems  an 
jmllkely  prospect,  smaJl  businesses  should 
be  protected  by  loans  through  SBA.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  businesses,  lEtrge  or  small, 
or  any  employee  would  be  better  served 


under  the  bill,  than  under  a  system  of 
random  growth  of  the  metric  system. 

With  some  national  letidershlp,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  export-oriented  and  do- 
mestically oriented  firms  will  get  better 
guidance  to  make  their  conclusions,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  that 
serves  their  interests  best. 

I  am  sorry  the  bill  has  been  handled 
under  suspension.  This  is  a  bad  pro- 
cedure. We  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  amend.  But,  even  under  the  procedure 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  H.R. 
11035  passes,  American  farmers  10  years 
hence  will  be  reporting  their  crop  yield  as 
X  number  of  hectoliters.  The  prospective 
buyers,  who  a  few  years  earlier  were  quite 
comfortable  thinking  in  terms  of  bushels, 
will  quickly  multiply  X  hectoliters  by 
2.84  thereby  revealing  Y  numbers  of 
bushels. 

In  10  years  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  may  well  hire 
an  army  of  mathematicians  to  translate 
the  nebulous  world  of  OSHA  regula- 
tions into  unfamiliar  metric  measure- 
ments. 

Small  businessmen  and  American 
workers  will  have  shoveled  out  much  of 
their  narrow  profit  margin  for  new  in- 
struments and  tools  of  every  kind. 

And  everyone  will  have  purchased  a 
calculator  to  figure  out  everything  from 
body  temperature  to  the  amount  of  fiour 
for  a  recipe. 

The  justification  for  metric  conversion 
is,  of  course,  to  keep  American  industry 
in  a  competitive  position  with  metrical 
industrial  powers.  But  we  must  realize 
that  if  It  will  be  easier  for  Americans  to 
sell  American  products  abroad,  it  will 
also  be  easier  for  other  nations  to  sell 
foreign  products  in  America.  And  as  a 
GAO  repKjrt  pointed  out,  the  added  costs 
of  metric  conversion  will  actually  make 
U.S.  experts  more  costly  and  place  these 
products  at  even  more  of  a  competitive 
disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the  products  of 
foreign  firms  that  are  already  metric. 

Another  GAO  report  Isist  year  esti- 
mated that  we  may  expect  that  U.S. 
exports  will  increase  by  a  total  of  $5 
billion  during  the  10 -year  conversion 
period.  But  when  compared  to  the  stag- 
gering estimated  cost  to  convert — $45  to 
$100  billion — the  trade  advantages  look 
less  attractive. 

If  we  do  opt  for  the  metric  system  we 
should  decide  how  we  can  convert  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  and  cost.  As 
the  GAO  has  indicated,  a  10-year  con- 
version will  be  far  more  costly  than  a 
gradual  and  voluntary  conversion. 

I  think  we  can  learn  from  the  British 
experience.  Six  years  after  conversion,  a 
Gallup  poll  shows  that  57  percent  of  the 
British  people  oppose  the  metric  system. 
If  disenchantment  Is  this  high  in  a  na- 
tion tied  to  the  metrically  oriented  Com- 
mon Market,  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
America  will  convert  more  smoothly — 
especially  when,  as  indicated  by  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  report,  60 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  to- 
tally imfamlllar  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 


I  am  most  concerned  about  the  5,200,- 

000  small  businessmen  and  millions  of 
American  skilled  workers  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  of  large  corporations 
to  absorb  the  expense  of  remeasuring  all 
aspects  of  their  businesses.  Conversion 
will  be  a  nonproductive  expense  for  all 
businesses,  but  it  will  be  worse  for  smaU 
businesses  because  they  are  minimally  in- 
volved in  foreign  trade,  and  hence  the 
cost  conversion  offers  no  ultimate  benefit 
in  increased  business.  The  cost  of  metric 
conversion  for  the  small  businessman 
will  therefore  be  doubly  unjustified:  it 
will  be  nonproductive,  and  it  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  expanded  market. 

The  10-year  crash  program  may  well 
be  financially  disastrous  for  small  busi- 
nessmen and  American  workers.  As  small 
businesses  fold,  the  large  corporations 
would  gobble  up  the  old  markets  of  the 
small  businessmen,  and  business  owner- 
ship would  be  greatly  concentrated. 

If  there  is  real  need  for  small  busi- 
nesses— as  opposed  to  giant  international 
corporations — to  convert,  then  they  will 
do  so  as  the  need  arises,  gradually  and 
naturally.  It  makes  no  sense  to  force 
them  to  convert  against  their  will. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  a  lot  of  emotionally 
charged  rhetoric  that  somehow  we  Amer- 
icans are  lagging  behind  the  entire  world 
because  we  have  not  converted  to  metric. 

1  would  simply  remind  the  Members  that 
we  are  the  only  coimtry  that  has  put  a 
man  on  the  moon — ^not  once,  but  numer- 
ous times.  And  this  was  done  by  the  inch, 
pound,  foot  system — not  by  metric.  Also, 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  these  other 
progressive  countries  turning  down  our 
aircraft,  tanks,  or  other  sophisticated 
weaponry  or  refusing  our  sigricultural 
products  because  they  were  harvested 
and  packaged  by  the  pound,  bushel,  or 
short  ton. 

As  for  the  charges  that  unless  we  con- 
vert to  metric,  we  will  lose  our  interna- 
tional markets,  one  need  only  to  look  at 
the  foreign  automobiles  on  our  streets 
and  the  foreign  goods  and  materials  In 
our  stores  to  question  whether  the  mar- 
ket we  are  losing  is  overseas  under  met- 
ric or  here  at  home  from  foreign  impwrts 
converted  to  the  inch,  loot,  pound  system. 

The  proposed  National  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act,  which  we  are  discussing  today, 
to  coordinate  the  "voltmtary  conversion" 
to  the  one-world,  metric  system  Is  de- 
serving of  a  great  deal  of  serious  con- 
sideration before  we  attempt  to  impose 
it  on  the  American  public.  It  is.  after  all, 
a  revolutionary  concept  to  our  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  thinking  In  terms 
of  feet,  Inches,  pounds,  miles-per-hour, 
and  so  forth — the  American  system. 

The  metric  system  has  been  authorized 
for  use  in  the  United  States  since  1866, 
yet  except  in  the  scientific  and  related 
fields,  the  average  citizen  has  not  con- 
verted to  the  metric  system  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Metric  remains  an 
alien  language,  probably  because  it  is 
incompatible  with  our  everyday  lives 
and  Is  of  little  practical  benefit.  Or.  It 
might  be  said,  the  average  American  feels 
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If  the  present  system  works,  why  change 
it  simply  for  the  benefit  of  change. 

There  has  been  so  much  hoopla  In  the 
press  suggesting  that  national  conversion 
to  a  foreign  measurement  system  is  an 
"inevitable  reform"  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  seem  to  accept  this  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  We  must  examine  some 
of  the  realities  of  this  legislation  before 
we  move  to  hastily  impose  a  foreign 
measurement  on  our  people  after  almost 
200  years  of  successful  use  of  a  proven 
system  of  measurement  commimlcatlon. 

One  great  concern  Is  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  small  businesses  in  Amer- 
ica doing  business  with  Americans. 
Truly,  pa.ssage  of  this  bUl  will  only  fur- 
ther the  old  adage  that  "the  big  boys  get 
richer  and  the  small  boys  get  poorer." 
Succinctly,  as  Mr.  George  C.  Lovel  points 
out  In  his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Com- 
ing Metric  Disaster" — 

If  one  cannot  produce  to  metric  si>eclflc*- 
tlons  as  would  be  required  by  Government 
Contract  (by  1986) .  or  Is  competitively  placed 
at  a  dlsadvar.tage  with  hla  giant  counter- 
parts, then  he  voluntarily  closes  shop  or  goes 
bankrupt. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  have  only 
recently  seen  the  tragic  effect  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  on  smsOl  businesses:  this  will 
a«aln  be  the  case  if  this  Congress  sees  fit 
to  enact  measurement  control  legislation. 
I-Angague,  like  economics,  should  be 
'ree — ^left  to  the  people,  not  to  political 
edict. 

My  residence  lot  is  100  times  175  feet 
or  17,500  square  feet.  It  took  me  one  sec- 
ond to  compute  this  because  of  the 
multiple  10  idea — but  It  was  not  metric. 
Our  monetary  system  is  decimalized,  but 
It  is  not  metric.  In  metric,  my  lot  is  30.48 
times  53.34  meters  or  1624.8032  square 
meters.  A  lot  88  times  110  feet  would  be 
9680  square  feet  or  26.9984  times  33.528 
meters  which  comes  to  95.450552  square 
meters.  Metric  proponents  claim  sim- 
plicity. That  all  one  needs  to  do  Is  move 
the  decimal  back  and  forth — don't  you 
believe  it.  When  you  think  of  all  the  par- 
cels of  land  all  over  the  coimtry  and  all 
the  real  estate  transactions  recorded  in 
the  public  record.s,  one  can  envision 
somewhat  the  confusion  metric  would 
provoke.  And  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Think  of  all  the  bnd  surveys,  and  dis- 
tances based  on  the  mile  from  a  central 
point  in  Washington.  DC. — the  official 
land  tracts  based  on  a  mile  square — the 
maps  and  the  distances  between  places; 
and  try  to  convert  to  metric  remember- 
ing that  1  mile  equals  1,609,344  meters. 
In  cubic  measurements,  one  usvially  has 
an  answer  with  12  decimals:  thus,  a  2 
inch  cube,  or  f  cubic  inches,  ends  up  as 
0.000131096512  cubic  meters. 

To  get  around  this  decimal  problem, 
metric  has  a  table  of  15  prefixes.  Thus, 
the  above  cube  would  be  131,09512  tetra 
meters,  or  Ls  it  nano.  or  tjiga,  or  micro? 
This  leads  to  another  flaw  in  the  metric 
wonderland — the  'teaching  math  is  eas- 
ier" ssmdrome. 

Because  we  cannot  get  rid  of  inch- 
based  things  which  surround  us.  we  will 
need  to  learn  both  systems — on  top  of 
these  add  the  layer  of  15  prefixes  which 


must  be  taught,  memorized  and  imder- 
stood.  There  are  other  deeper  and  more 
subtle  problems  to  the  metric  educa- 
tional fallacy  which  England  now  Ls 
discovering  to  her  dismay.  One  educator 
contends  that  fractions  will  no  longer 
be  taught  and  this  theme  was  touted  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  widely  read 
digest.  They  may  be  beating  a  dead 
horse,  however,  a  music  teacher  friend 
of  mine  observed.  He  reports  that  frac- 
tions may  have  already  been  deleted 
from  the  curriculum  for  most  teenagers 
today  are  imable  to  comprehend  or  re- 
late to  the  simplest  half -notes,  qusuter- 
notes,  eighths,  and  sixteenths. 

Additionally,  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  on  Amer- 
ican companies  operating  in  competition 
with  foreign  firms.  Quoting  Mr.  Lovell — 

As  UJB.  producers  switch  to  metric  stand- 
ards, the  U.S.  trade  deficit  wUl  grow  sharply 
because  the  competitive  advantage  will 
swing  further  to  foreign  producers  who  will 
have  had  production  experience  with  such 
standards,  whereas  n.S.  producers  will  have 
to  acquire  It  and  educate  U.S.  consumers 
to  accept  It.  There  will  be  added  costs  to 
VS.  producers  from  retooling,  double  Inven- 
tories, errors  due  to  unfamUlarlty  with  the 
new  system,  and  costs  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  continue  producing  to  the  old 
speclflcatlons  for  many  years  to  service  exist- 
ing Inch-based  equipment.  These  added 
costs  would  automatlc&Uy  give  the  foreign 
metric-based  producers  an  additional  cost 
advantage  by  opening  the  gates  to  a  •new" 
flood  of  exports  Into  this  country. 

It  may  prove  £u:ceptable  to  foreign 
consumers  but  of  serious  long-term  Im- 
pact on  the  real  world  market — the  U.S. 
consumers. 

The  true  effect  of  this  legislation  on 
American  consumers  is  not  clear.  Cer- 
tainly, the  primary  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  the  inch-foot  based  things  around 
us.  Some  of  the  adverse  results  of  this 
will  be  economic;  others  will  be  financial, 
and  some  will  be  political.  In  each  case, 
the  American  people  will  be  faced  with 
endless  inconveniences  and  confusion, 
which  in  some  cases  could  expect  to  be 
with  us  for  centuries. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  the  United  States  alone  in  the  world 
is  the  only  country  that  has  not  estab- 
lished a  national  policy  on  converting  to 
the  metric  system.  This  is  really  a  rather 
tenuous  argument.  After  all.  this  is  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  with  the 
greatest  technology.  If  the  scientists  want 
to  use  the  metric  system,  then  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  freedom  to  do  so;  how- 
ever, it  seems  unconscionable  to  ask  the 
carpenter,  farmer,  real  estate  agent,  or 
consumer  to  change  to  the  metric  system, 
including  bearing  the  cost  of  the  conver- 
sion, simply  because  the  srientiiits.  intel- 
lectuals, and  multinational  business 
Interests  feel  that  It  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  them  for  foreign  trade — espe- 
cially since  the  world  market  has  already 
accepted  and  is  using  the  U.S.  system. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  life  In 
America  Is  that  Its  people  are  so  diverse. 
I  know  that  the  Members  would  hesitate 
to  change  the  language  of  our  society 
from  English  to,  say,  Esparanto  or  Swa- 


hlll  simply  for  the  proposed  benefit  of 
international  trade.  It  is,  I  suggest,  just 
as  troublesome  to  pass  legislation  such  as 
that  before  us,  which  proposes  an  inter- 
national one-world  measurement  for  use 
in  America. 

I  know  our  people  may  not  understand 
this  bill  before  us  today  but  they  wlU  next 
year  and  the  years  thereafter  if  it  should 
pass.  As  for  me,  I  am  an  American.  I  am 
satisfied  with  America  and  our  system 
which  has  and  is  serving  our  people  well 
I  shall  cast  my  people's  vote  against  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  opposing  this  anti-American  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
"no"  on  this  bill  although  I  would  vote 
"yes"  if  it  were  to  come  up  imder  the 
regular  parliamentary  procedure.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  no  controversial  bill, 
and  this  measure  Is  controversial,  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor  under  the  sus- 
pension calendar  which  limits  debate  to 
only  40  minutes  and  bars  the  offering  of 
any  amendments.  I  urge  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Teagtje,  chairman  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Conunittee,  to  bring 
this  blU  up  under  the  rule  sQready  pro- 
vided by  the  Rules  Committee  and  let  the 
House  wort:  its  will. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act,  which  we  have  before 
us,  Is  an  important  proposal  for  Improv- 
ing the  American  system  of  weights  and 
measures  by  conforming  it  to  the  sys- 
tems of  other  nations.  It  wlU  undoubtedly 
facilitate  international  exchanges  In  a 
number  of  areas,  as  well  as  achieve  cer- 
tain domestic  benefits. 

To  be  sure,  conversion  has  already 
been  undertaken  in  some  sectors  of  the 
Nation.  The  scientific  community  has 
used  the  metric  system  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  students  studying  science,  at 
whatever  level,  have  worked  with  It.  "Hiua 
the  act  really  seeks  to  promote  and  en- 
courage Its  wider  use,  rather  than  intro- 
duce a  totally  unfamiliar  system  into  the 
United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  has  two  principal  advan- 
tages. First,  the  system,  based  on  the 
number  10,  Is  easier  to  use  thsm  our 
system.  Anyone  who  has  attempted  any 
type  of  calculation  Involving  weights  and 
measures  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  arrangement. 

Prom  the  grammar  school  student  to 
the  supermarket  shopper,  the  daily  strug- 
gles with  ounces  and  poimds.  Inches  and 
feet,  are  very  frustrating.  Since  our 
monetary  system  is  based  on  10,  it  I« 
foolish  not  to  use  weights  and  measures 
based  on  the  same  decimal.  The  con- 
sumer would  benefit  greatly  under  the 
new  system,  as  well  as  the  pupil  strtvta* 
for  comprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
new  math. 

Furthermore,  the  metric  system  to 
nearly  universal  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  conversion  to  that  systan 
would  be  very  helpful  for  our  Interna- 
tional exchanges. 

The  difficulties  I  have  with  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act,  as  presented  to  us  to- 
day, do  not  go  to  its  underlying  purpose. 
My  objection  Is  that  the  bUl  is  here  under 
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a  suspension  of  the  rules,  tillowlng  no 
amendments.  That  is  too  stifling  a  man- 
ner in  which  to  consider  this  important 
measure.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
the  Rules  Committee  has  already  grant- 
ed an  open  rule  when  the  proposal  comes 
up  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

While  the  principal  thrust  of  the  bill 
jfl  exemplary,  there  are  a  few  provisions 
that  might  well  benefit  by  amendment. 
for  example,  the  act  appears  to  preclude 
the  use  of  Federal  aid  to  assist  the  vol- 
untary conversion  to  the  metric  system. 
Those  directives,  it  seems  to  me.  are  too 
inflexible. 

The  National  Metric  Conversion 
Board,  which  tills  bill  would  establish, 
will  be  devldng  a  master  conversion  plan 
over  the  next  12  months.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that,  as  the  Board  focuses  on  the 
practical  problems  associated  with  the 
conversion,  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  be  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  foreclose  the  Board  from 
Including  in  its  plan  or  recommending 
to  the  Congress  a  conversion  program 
which  calls  for  Federal  subsidies, 
wheUier  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants, 
tax  deductions,  or  other  Incentives. 

I  can  envision  that  small  businesses 
and  workers  would  particularly  feel  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  conversion.  Per- 
sons who  are  employed  in  the  crafts  or 
as  mechanics  might  well  have  to  Invest 
In  new  tools.  Companies  which  metricate 
win  surely  have  to  purchase  new  equip- 
ment or  convert  their  old  machinery  to 
the  new  system.  If  it  Is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  change  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, it  is  surely  in  the  national  Interest 
to  ease  the  financial  burdens  which  ac- 
company It. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  it 
Is  Important  to  complete  the  conversion 
process  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
We  should  not  tarry  over  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  It  has  been  over 
100  years,  however,  since  Congress  first 
authorized  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Thus  to  debate  final  passage  using  the 
extraordinary  procedure  of  a  suspension 
seems  to  me  a  bit  hasty  in  light  of  this 
history.  The  more  prudent  course,  I  sug- 
gest. Is  to  await  the  return  of  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  to  the  floor  imder  the 
rule  authorized  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  RATI  ABACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  cosponsored  similar  legislation 
with  Congressman  McClort.  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  11035, 
the  Metric  System  Conversion  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  declare  and  im- 
plement voluntary  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  within  the  next  10  years. 

Under  the  metric  system,  all  imits  have 
a  uniform  relationship — which  is  based 
upon  the  decimal.  The  meter — which 
roughly  corresponds  to  our  yard — is  the 
principal  unit.  All  measures  of  capacity, 
surface,  volume,  and  weight  are  derived 
from  it.  The  scale  of  subdivisions  and 
multiples  is  10. 

As  far  back  as  1866,  the  U.S.  Congress 
legalized  the  metric  system,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  United  States  was  a  party 
to  "the  Treaty  of  the  Meter."  By  signing 
this  treaty,  our  country,  along  with  every 
other  major  country  in  the  world,  en- 


dorsed the  metric  system  as  "the  inter- 
nationally preferred  system  of  weights 
and  measures."  However,  our  Govern- 
ment then  made  no  concerted  effort  to 
authorize  a  program  to  actually  provide 
for  the  conversion  to  such  a  system. 

In  1965.  Great  Britain  began  imple- 
menting the  metric  system.  Since  at  that 
time  the  United  States  was  about  the 
only  Industrialized  Nation  not  using 
metric  units,  Congress  was  prompted  to 
reevaluate  our  position.  Hearings  were 
held  which  led  to  the  eventual  enactment 
of  legislation  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  study  the  desirability  of  In- 
creasing the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
our  coxmtry.  To  carry  out  this  directive, 
an  advisory  panel  wsis  set  up,  composed 
of  persons  who  represented  aU  walks  of 
life.  In  part,  the  summary  of  their  find- 
ings read : 

.  .  .  eventually  the  United  States  vrtll  Join 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  as  the  predominant  common  language 
of  measurement.  Rather  than  drifting  to 
metrlo  vrtth  no  national  plan  to  help  the 
sectors  of  our  society  and  guide  our  relation- 
ships abroad,  a  carefully  planned  transition 
In  which  aU  sectors  participate  voluntarily 
Is  preferable.  The  change  will  not  come 
quickly,  nor  will  it  be  without  difficulty; 
but  Americans  working  cooperatively  can  re- 
solve this  question  once  and  for  all. 

I  think  It  is  clear  from  this  report  that 
we  must  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner 
with  metric  conversion.  In  addition,  the 
metric  system  is  In  itself  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  it  is  already  used  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  several  purposes,  including 
tariff  matters  and  weighing  foreign  mail. 

Second,  many  private  Industries  use 
metric  measures.  Deere  &  Co.,  which  has 
offices  in  my  congressional  district,  be- 
gan its  own  conversion  nearly  10  years 
ago — using  dual  dimensions  in  many 
of  their  technicEd  drawings.  In  fact,  at 
least  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  manufacturers 
currently  use  the  metric  system,  and  90 
percent  prefer  a  coordinated  policy  on 
this  matter.  Ford  Motor  Corp.  will  soon 
produce  our  first  entirely  metric  automo- 
bile engine.  And  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry and  the  medical  profession  al- 
ready use  such  measurements. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  metric  system, 
however,  is  in  regard  to  our  trading  posi- 
tion. At  a  time  of  integrated  commerce 
which  has  been  of  such  benefit  to  Ameri- 
ran  businessmen  and  farmers — and  in 
turn  the  American  consumer — it  is  only 
prudent  for  the  United  States  to  adjust 
Its  systems  to  those  Internationally  ac- 
cepted. By  1978.  nonmetric  products  are 
not  even  expected  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Europesm  Economic  Community,  so 
the  metric  system  seems  clearly  in  our 
own  best  Interests. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  provide 
for  conversion  in  an  orderly,  thorough 
manner.  It  recognizes  the  need  of  co- 
ordination, voluntary  participation,  and 
the  importance  of  education  about  the 
system  Itself.  Very  briefly,  H.R.  11035 
sets  up  a  board  to  devise  an  appropriate 
program  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  within  a  year. 
The  Secretary  would  then,  along  with 


his  own  recommendations,  Bubmit  this 
plan  to  the  Congress  for  final  approval. 
While  I  preferred  the  bill  I  originaUy 
cosponsored  as  it  provided  for  a  more  Im- 
mediate commitment,  H.R.  11035  does 
have  an  advantage  of  insuring  careful 
planning  on  an  action  which  will  virtual- 
ly affect  every  American  citizen.  I  there- 
fore urge  immediate  enactment  of  the 
Metric  System  Conversion  Act. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  HJl.  11035,  the  declaration  of 
national  policy  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States.  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
in  my  support  for  this  measiu-e  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
three  very  important  points  concerning 
this  legislation.  First,  that  this  coimtry 
lias  already  begun  the  process  of  metric 
conversion,  but  that  there  needs  to  be 
some  order  brought  to  that  conversion 
process.  Second,  that  this  coimtry  will 
reap  significant  economic  benefits  from 
such  a  conversion.  And,  third,  that  the 
legislation  provides  for  a  voluntary  con- 
version. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  which  has  not 
yet  officially  adopted  the  metric  system. 
Yet  within  this  country  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  slowly,  but  steadily  increasing  in 
use.  Many  Industries  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  are  changing  the  sizes 
of  their  products  and  the  standards  to 
which  they  are  manufactured  to  the 
metric  system.  Concerns  in  the  automo- 
tive industry,  pharmaceutical  industry, 
and  the  medical  profession  have  already 
begun  the  conversion  to  the  metric 
system. 

Similarly,  the  school  systems  of  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  announced  that  their 
textbooks  will  be  entirely  changed  to  the 
metric  system  by  the  year  1976.  Tte 
choice  before  the  Congress,  therefore.  Is 
not  whether  we  should  move  toward  the 
metric  system;  that  conversion  has  al- 
ready begun.  The  choice  is  between  con- 
tinuing the  conversion  process  in  an  en- 
tirely imcoordinated  fashion,  as  Is  the 
case  now,  or  going  forward  with  the  con- 
version process  on  a  coordinated  basis. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  provides 
the  necessary  direction  and  coordination 
for  that  process. 

The  legislation  has  four  major  pro- 
visions. First,  it  establishes  a  national 
policy  of  voluntary  metric  conversion  in 
the  United  States;  second,  the  conver- 
sion period  would  span  ten  years  after 
which  time  the  metric  system  would  be 
the  predominant,  but  not  sole,  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States;  third,  the  costs  of  conversion 
would  lie  where  they  fell:  and  fourth,  a 
Metric  Conversion  Board  comprised  of 
representatives  of  all  major  sectors  In 
society  would  be  appointed  to  guide  the 
Nation  through  the  conversion  period. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
this  legislation  makes  sound  economic 
sense.  During  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee,  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  there  is  significant  potential 
for  increased  export  of  our  manufac- 
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tured  products  niade  to  metric  stand- 
ards. The  gain  in  exports  Is  estimated  to 
be  $600  million  annually.  Through  testi- 
mony from  various  industrial  represen- 
tatives it  was  also  demonstrated  that 
there  Is  tremendous  potential  for  cost- 
savings  when  a  common  design  can  be 
used  for  products  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  realize  that  common  design 
worldwide,  it  is  evident  that  our  inch- 
pound  measurement  units  must  give  way 
to  the  millimeter- kilogram  units  which 
are  so  firmly  entrenched  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

Third.  I  should  stress  that  the  goal  of 
this  legislation  is  to  promote  a  volim- 
tary  conversion  In  which  this  country 
would  become  predominantly,  although 
not  exclusively,  metric.  The  objective  of 
this  legislation  is  not  complete  conver- 
sion regardless  of  cost.  It  is  Instead  me- 
trication to  the  extent  reasonable  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  conversion  may  pro- 
ceed in  some  sectors  at  a  relatively  rapid 
pace,  in  certain  others,  at  a  slower  pace, 
and  in  some  sectors  there  may  be  no 
measurable  impact  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  that  Is 
economically  beneficial.  It  is  legislation 
which  facilitates  a  process  that  is  al- 
ready underway  in  this  country.  It  Is 
legislation  which  provides  flexibility  and 
accommodation  so  that  the  Interests  of 
all  sections  of  the  economy  are  taken  In- 
to account.  I  woiild  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
11035. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr  PARRIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  153,  nays  240, 
not  voting  40.  as  follows : 


Admma 

Alesaxtder 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Ashley 

AspLa 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bleater 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bndemas 

BreAux 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  v». 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

CSMT,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cbjunberlaln 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 


(Roll  No.  208 1 

YEAS— 153 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davlg.  Wla. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellffnback 
Del  I  urns 
Denholm 
Dorn 
Downing 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala 


Edwards.  Oallf.  Ichord 


Oubser 

Oude 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

HechJer,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hlckfl 

Hogan 

HoBtner 

Howard 


Esch 

FaBcell 

Fisher 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gold  water 

Orlffltha 


Kastenmeler 

Landrum 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McBwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Uallary 

Mann 

Marazttl 

Mathls,  CHk 


Mayne 
Meeds 

Bdlchel 

BlUford 

Miller  BouBh 

Mink  Ruppe 

Mlnshall.  Ohio  Ryan 

Montgomery       Sarasln 

Mosher 

Blosa 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 


Rhodes  Vander  Jagt 

Roblson,  N.T.  Veysey 
Roncallo.  Wyo.  Waldle 
Rostenkowskl     Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 
Charles.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyllo 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  m. 

Young,  8.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Steelman 

Stratton 

Symington 

Teague 
Prltchartl  Tleman 

Qule  Towell,  Ner. 

Quillen  Udall 

Rallsback  Ullman 

Rees  Van  Deerlln 

NAYS— 240 

Dulskl  McPall 

Duncan  McSpadden 

Eckhardt  Madlgan 

EUberg  Mahon 

Erlenbom  Martin.  Nebr. 

Efihleman  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo.  Matsunaga 

Evlns,  Tenn.  MazzoU 

Flndley  Melcher 

Pish  Metcalfe 

Flood  Mezvlnaky 

Flynt  Mlnlsh 

Ford  Mitchell,  Md. 

Fountain  Mitchell,  N.T. 

Proehllch  Mlzell 

Pulton  Moakley 

Oaydos  Molloban 

GUman  Moorhead, 
Glnn  Calif. 

Gonzalez  Moorhead,  Pa. 

GoodUng  Murphy,  m. 

Grasso  Murphy.  NT. 

Gray  Murtha 

Green.  Pa.  Myers 

Gross  Nat  Cher 

Grover  Nedzl 

Guyer  Nelsen 

Hammer-  Obey 

Schmidt  O'Brien 

Hanley  Parrls 

Harsha  Passman 

Hastings  Patten 

Hawkins  Pepper 

Hays  Perkins 

H'-bert  Peyser 

Heckler.  Mass.  Podell 

Henderson  Price,  ni. 

HlIIls  Price.  Tex. 

Hlnshaw  Randall 

Holt  Rangel 

Holtzman  Rarlck 

Horton  Regula 

Ruber  Reuss 

Hudnut  Rlegle 

Hungate  Rlnaldo 

Hunt  Roberts 

Hutchinson  Robinson,  Va. 

Jarman  Rod  1  no 

Johnson,  Calif.  Roe 

Jones,  Okla.  Rogers 
Jones.  Tenn 
Jordan 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badlllo 

BafaUs 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burke.  CalU. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Com  an  Karth 

Crane  Kazen 

CxUver  Kemp 

Daniel.  Dan         Ketchum 
Daniel.  Robert   King 

W.,  Jr.  ICuczynskl 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V 
Davis.  S.C 


Delaney 

Dennla 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 


Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McCollUter 

McDade 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

at  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebellua 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 


Stanton. 

J.  WUilam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Aria. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Taylor,  N.C.         Wldnall 
Thompson,  N.J.  Williams 
Thomson,  WU.   Wilson,  Bob 


Thone 

Trailer 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 


Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Zion 
Zwach 


Bevlll 
Blatnlk 
Brotzman 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Flowers 
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Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Leggett 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Madden 


Frellnghuysen  Martin.  N.C. 

Green.  Oreg.  MUls 

Haley  Morgan 

Hansen,  Wash.  Nichols 

Helstoskl  Nix 

HoUfleld  Patman 

Johnson,  Colo.  Pickle 

Johnson,  Pa.  Reld 


Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Sandman 

Sisk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Thornton 
Treen 
Young.  Oa. 


So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr 
Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  vrtth  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Hose. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Bevlll. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  LuJan 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


VETERANS'  AND  SURVIVORS' 
COMPENSATION   INCREASES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
14117)  to  amend  title  38,  United  Statea 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14117 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "WS"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$31"; 

(2)  by  Btrlklng  out  "Wl"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  ther«of  "W7"; 

(8)  by  strtklng  out  "•77"  in  subsection  (o) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$80": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$106"  In  subsection 
<(t)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$122"; 
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(5)  by  strtklng  out  "$140"  In  subsection 
„)  and  inserting  In  lieu  tbersof  "$171": 

(«)  by  striking  out  "$179"  In  subsection 
(()  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$211"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$212"  In  subsection 
,,    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$245"  In  subsection 
(b)  uid  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$288"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$276"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$826"; 

no)  by  striking  out  "$406"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$684"; 

(11)  by  strtklng  out  "$47"  and  "$«18"  and 
•«S83"  in  subsectloii  (k)  and  Inaerttog  in  Ueu 
(^tmC  "$62"  and  "$737"  and  "tLOlT"  re- 
spectively. 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$616"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$7aT': 

(13)  by  strtklng  out  "$678"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$800": 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$770"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$909"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$863"  In  subsections 

(0)  and  (p)    and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"11.017": 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$370"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$437";  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$554"  In  subsection 
(s)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$664". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
taln  zoay  adjust  administratively,  consistent 
with  the  Increases  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  rates  of  dlsabUlty  compvensatlon 
parable  to  persons  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In 
receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Skc.  2.  Section  315(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3:"  In  subparagraph 
(A)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•36"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$53"  In  subparagraph 
(Bl  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$61"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$67"  In  subparagraph 
(C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•7T'; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "•83"  and  "H6"  In 
nibparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$95"  and  "$17",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$21"  In  subparagraph 
(El  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$24": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "tSd"  In  subparagraph 
(F)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$41"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$63"  and  "$18**  in 
nibparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$61"  and  "$17",  leapectlTely; 

(8)  by  striking  out  •*$26"  In  subparagraph 
(Hi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$29**;  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$48"  In  subparagraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$66". 
Sec.  3.  Section  411  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 

Cods,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a|  Dependency  and  Indemnity  comiwn- 
■atlon  shall  IM  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on  the 
pay  grade  of  her  deceased  husband,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  foUowlng 
table: 
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"Tay  grade 
E-l 

B-a 

E-3 

E-4 

R-6 

%-t 

B-7 

B-« 


Monthly  rate 

$216 

821 

228 

241 

248 

264 

366 

281 


B-9 »294 

W-1 271 

W-a    282 

W-S 291 

W-4 807 

O-l 271 

O-a 281 

0-3 801 

0-4 _  818 

0-6 _ _ 880 

0-*  -„ 894 


0-7    $427 

o-« ♦ff^ 

O-O  __ KM 

O-IO •"• 

"(If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mast- 
er chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouaitl.  at 
the  ^pUcable  time  designated  by  saotton 
402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  rate  shall  be 
$316. 

"*  I£  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  at  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  cf  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  at  the  i4>pllcable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's 
rate  shall  be  $589. 

"(b)  If  there  is  a  widow  with  one  or  more 
chUdren  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paid  monthly  to  the 
widow  shaU  be  Increased  by  $26  for  each  such 
chUd. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 
shaU  be  increased  by  $64  If  she  Is  ( 1 )  a  pa- 
tient in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or 
bUnd,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need 
or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person". 

Skc.  4.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  In  equal 
shares  to  the  chUdren  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran at  the  following  monthly  rates: 

"(1)   One  child.  $108. 

"(2)   Two  ChUdren,  $156. 

"(3)    Three  children.  $201. 

"(4)  More  than  three  chUdren,  $201,  plus 
$40  for  each  child  In  excess  of  three.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  strllclng  out  "$55"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$64". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$92"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$108". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$47"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$58**. 

S*c.  6.  Section  337  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  "January  31, 
1955"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1946". 

Sec.  7.  The  first  section  and  sections  2,  3, 
4,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?           

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Dorn)  . 

GCNXRAI,     IXAVX 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  legislation, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mj-- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  appropriate  increases 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  payable  to 
service-disabled  veterans,  including  the 
rates  of  additional  allowsinces  for  de- 
pendents payable  to  certain  of  such  vet- 
erans and,  finally,  to  increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  who  have  died  from 
service-connected  disabilities.  This  bill 
was  developed  aiter  2  days  of  open  hear- 
ings on  the  compensation  programs  con- 
ducted by  our  very  diligent  and  capable 
subcommittee  on  compensation  and  pen- 
sion headed  by  our  most  distinguished 
and  longtime  former  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tsague)  .  I  wish  to  commend 
him  and  his  fellow  Members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
coMBRY),  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Brinkley),  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  record 
will  clearly  demonstrate  that  our  com- 
mittee has  consistently  through  the  years 
given  particular  attention  to  the  needs 
and  adequacy  of  the  programs  for  our 
senlce-connected  veterans  and  their 
survivors.  In  this  connection  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  while  we  have  en- 
deavored through  the  years  to  equate  the 
monthly  rates  with  Increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  experience  has  shown  that  the 
greater  need  lies  with  the  more  seriously 
disabled  veterans  who  in  many  case?;  are 
completely  unable  to  supplement  their 
disability  compensation  payments  with 
outside  Income.  Accordingly,  in  this  bill 
as  in  previous  measures  we  have  pro- 
posed somewhat  greater  Increases  on  be- 
half of  the  severely  service- connected 
disabled  veterans. 

I  should  like  to  note  particularly  that 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a  modest 
statutory  award  payable  for  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  eye,  et  cetera,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  rate  of  compensation  payable  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  the  disa- 
bility. This  has  become  known  among 
veterans'  groups  as  the  so-called  "k" 
award. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  20  years  we 
have  reconsidered  this  award  and  granted 
a  10-percent  increase,  from  $47  to  $52. 
and  as  I  indicated  this  is  payable  in  ad- 
dition to  the  new  Increased  basic  rate 
of  compensation  in  the  particular  case. 
As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  AfFaira 
Committee  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  unanimous  committee  awproval  of 
this  very  worthwhile  legislation.  I  now 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  will  explain  in  more  detail 
the  specific  provisions  of  H.R.  14117. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  ser\'ice- disabled  vet- 
erans were  last  increased  on  August  1. 
1972.  Since  that  time  we  are  all  very 
much  aware  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
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cost  of  living  which  has  caused  our  com- 
mittee to  give  a  very  high  priority  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  this  benefit  for 
our  disabled  veterans.  In  March  the  VA 
recommended  an  Increase  of  12  percent 
in  the  compensation  rates,  later  advising 
that  a  13-percent  Increase  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. After  careful  consideration  the 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  which 
would  provide  approximately  11  percent 
increase  In  the  lower  rates  of  disability 
up  to  18  percent  for  the  more  severely 
disabled,  Including  the  totally  disabled 
cases  and  all  of  the  higher  statutory 
awards.  The  table  which  I  will  Include 
following  my  remarks  sets  forth  the  dol- 
lar amoimt  of  each  of  the  existing  rates 
and  the  new  rates  proposed.  The  addi- 
tional allowances  for  dependents  where 
the  veteran  is  rated  50  percent  or  more 
ser\1ce- disabled  are  increased  15  per- 
cent across  the  board. 

With  regard  to  the  DIG  rates  author- 
ized for  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  have  died  from  service-connected 
causes,  we  find  that  they  have  not  been 
Increased  since  January  1,  1972.  almost 
2V2  years  ago.  While  the  VA  agreed  to 
an  increase  of  15  percent,  It  appears  that 
the  consimier  price  index  has  already 
Increased  above  that  percentage  since  the 
last  Increase  in  rates.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  proposed  effective  date  in  the  bill  of 
the  rate  increases,  namely,  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  committee  has 
concluded  that  an  increase  of  17  percent 
in  the  DIG  rates  is  fully  justified  and  the 
rates  are  increased  accordingly.  The  table 
I  have  referred  to  also  reflects  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  and  proposed  rates  un- 
der this  program. 
Finally,  the  bill  extends  the  so-called 
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presumptive  i)eriod  for  finding  service- 
connection  of  a  chronic  or  tropical  dis- 
ease for  veterans  who  served  during  the 
period  following  World  War  n— after 
December  31,  1946 — and  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  conflict  period — 
June  27,  1950.  When  we  passed  the  cold 
war  01  bill  in  1966  this  presumption  of 
service-connection  waa  extended  to  vet- 
erans who  served  after  January  31,  1955, 
which,  until  1964,  waa  for  the  most  part 
a  peacetime  ijeriod.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  feels  that  to  continue  the 
exclusion  of  thpse  who  served  during  this 
short  period  between  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  Is  an  unwarranted 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  14117  carries  the 
joint  sjxjnsorship  of  23  members  of  our 
committee.  I  beUeve  it  represents  a  rea- 
sonable and  fully  justified  increase  in 
the  rates  of  monthly  compensation  pay- 
able to  our  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  veterans  who  have  died — each  of 
such  groups  certainly  deserves  our  prime 
consideration.  I  therefore  strongly  rec- 
ommend approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  previously 
granted,  I  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  brief  sectional  analysis  of  the 
bill,  b.  table  showing  the  additional  cost 
for  each  of  the  first  5  years  and  certain 
relevant  statistical  data  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members : 
SacnoNAi,  Akaltsis  or  thb  Biu. 

BKCTIOI*    » 

This  section  provides  Increases  in  tb«  baslo 
r»tM  of  disability  compensation  ranging 
from  10.7  percent  to  18  percent,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  dlsabUlty.  An 
increase  of  18  percent  la  provided  for  total 
dlsabUlty  and  all   of  the  higher  sUtutory 


awards  Involving  combinations  of  severe  ain. 
abilities. 

sccTioir  a 
Additional  allowances  for  service-disabled 
veterans  are  provided  on  behalf  of  spousei. 
chUdren  and  dependent  parents  in  all  alL 
where  the  veteran  Is  rated  BO  percent  or  mor* 
disabled.  Under  the  bUl  these  rates  are  in- 
creased 16  percent  across  the  board. 

SacnOKB  8,4   AMD    B 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIG)  is  payable  to  widows,  chUdren  and 
dependent  parents  of  veterans  whose  dsatb 
Is  determined  to  be  the  resiilt  of  serrloe.  ttt 
rates  of  DIC  for  parents  were  Increased  la 
connection  with  the  veterans'  pension  'Mil 
which  was  enacted  last  year  as  Public  Law 
93-177.  This  bill  Increases  the  rates  tai 
widows  and  children  by  17  percent  acroea 
the  board. 

BxcnoN  a 
This  section  woiild  extend  the  longstand- 
ing  presumption   of  service-connection  for 
wartime    veterans    to    those    veterans   who 
served  between  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
December  31,  1046  and  before  June  36,  1B50, 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  Conflict  period. 
sxcnoN  7 
The  effective  date  of  the  Increased  rates 
authorized  by  the  first  section  and  sectloni 
a,  3,  4  and  S  of  the  bill  Is  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment.  Section  6  would  be  effective  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  bill. 

ADDITIONAL  COST  FOR  1ST  5  YEARS 
|ln  millions] 


Sees.  1 
and  2 


Sees.  3,  4 
and  5 


Toul 


1st  year. 
2d  year.. 
3d  year.. 
4tll  year. 
5th  year. 


(434.3 

$102.1 

;s3e.4 

432.7 

103.8 

536.5 

430.9 

105.5 

536.4 

428.3 

107.3 

5311 

424.7 

103.1 

533.! 
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Jan  19,  1934 


P.L.  312,  78th 

Con|.,  June  1, 

1944 


DisabllltY  > 


Per-  Pep. 

,  .    .         cent  cant 

July  1,  in-  in- 

1933     crease  crease 

rate  -  Rate  ■>        Rate 


P.L  182.  79th 

Con».,  Oct.  1, 

1945 


Rate 


PL  662,  79th 
Com    Sept.  1, 

+ 
Per- 
cent 
In- 
crease 

Rate 


PL  339.  81st 

Cong.,  Dec.  1, 

1949 

cent 

jn- 

create 

Rate 


P.L.  356,  82d 

Cong.,  July  1, 

1952 

+ 
Per- 
cent 

creese 

Rate 


P.L  427, 82d 

Cong.,  Aug.  1, 

19S2 

1i 

cent 

in- 
crease 

Rati 


Rated  at  10  percent  ' 
Rated  at  20  percent  ■ 
Rated  at  30  percent'. 
Rated  at  40  pefcent  i. 

Rtted  St  50  percent  i . 

Rated  at  60  percent ' 
Rated  at  70  percent  > 
Rated  at  80  percent  > . 
Rated  at  90  percent  i 
Rated  at  total  > 


J9 
18 
27 
36 

45 

54 
63 

72 
81 
90 


(a) 
(b) 

h 

(e) 

(») 

(i) 

(J)  

(k)  (1)  Additional  monthly  payment  for  anatomical  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  any  at  these  organs.  1  foot  1  hand 
blindness  in  1  eye  (havinc  light  perception  only),  1  or 
more  creative  organs,  both  buttocks,  organic  aphonia 
fwith  constant  inability  to  communicate  by  speech), 
deafness  of  both  ears  (having  absence  o(  air  and  bone 
conduction)—  for  each  loss  > _ .  i  25 

(2)  Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments  under  (a)  to 
(J)  above ... 

(3)  Limit  lor  veterans  receiving  payments  under  (1)  to 

(n)  below    

0)    Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands,  both  feet, 

I  foot  and  1  hand,  blindness  m  both  eyes  (5/200 
visual  acuity  or  less),  permanently  bedridden  or  so 
kelpless  as  lo  require  regular  aid  and  attendance  150 

(m)  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  elbow  or  knee  action  with  prosthesis 
in  place,  blind  in  both  eyes,  either  with  light  percep- 
tion only  or  rendering  veteran  so  helpless  as  to 
require  regular  aid  and  attendance 174 

(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip 
as  to  prevent,  use  of  prosthesis  or  anatomical  loss  of 
both  eyes 20O  . 

Footnotes  on  page  13376. 


11.1 
II.  I 
11.1 
11  I 

11.1 

U.I 

U.I 


JIO 
20 
30 
40 

50 

BO 

70 
80 

90 
100 


15.0  J11.50 

15.  0  23  00 

15.  0  34.  50 

15.0  46.00 

15.  0  57,  50  . 


15.0 
15.0 
15.0 

!5  0 
!5.  0 


40.0 


69.00 

80.50 

92.00 

103  SO 

115  00 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


$13.80 

27.60 

41.40 

55  20 

69.00 

60.00 

82.  80 

%.60 

110.40 

124.  20 

138.00 


(       69.00  1 
I       60.00  ( 


8.7 

8  7 
8.7 
8.7 

8.7 

8.7 
8,  7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 


J15 
30 
45 
60 

75 

90 
105 
120 
135 

150 


5 
5 
5 
5 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

15 


J15.  75 
31.50 
47.25 
63.00 

86.25 

103.50 
120.75 
138.00 
155.25 
172.50 


»»35 


20       "42.00 11.9         W 


300 


33.3 

34.3  . 
32.5  . 


200 

20 

240.00 

235 

20 

282.00 

265 

20 

318.00 

33.3  W 

10.8  2tt 

11.0  313 

11.0  353 
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Jan.  19, 1934 


P.L.  312, 78th 

Cong.,  June  1, 

1944 


Disability  > 


+ 
Par- 
cent 
July  1  in- 

1933    crease 
rate  ■> 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 
Rate  =-       Rate 


P.L  182,  79th 

Cong.,  Oct  1. 

1945 


Rate 


P.L  662, 79th 

Cong.,  SepL  1, 

1946 


Per- 
ewrt 

in- 
crease 


Rate 


P.L  339,  81st 

Cong.,  Dec.  1, 

1949 

+ 
Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 

Rate 


P.L  356,  82d 

Cong.,  July  1, 

1952 


Per- 
cent 

in- 
crease 


Rate 


P.L  427,  82d 

Cong.,  Aug.  1, 

1952 

+ 
Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


Rate 


(t)  Disability  under  conditions  entitling  veteran  to  2  or 
more  of  the  rates  provided  in  (I)  through  (n),  no 
condition  being  considered  twice  in  the  determina- 
tion, or  deafness  rated  at  60  percent  or  more  (im- 
pairment of  either  or  both  eara  service-connected) 
in  combination  with  total  blindness  (5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less) J250 

(g)  (1)  If  disabilities  exceed  requirements  of  any  rates 
prescribed.  Administrator  of  VA  may  allow  next 
higher  rate  or  an  intermediate  rate,  but  in  no  case 

may  compensation  exceed 

(2)  Blindeess  in  both  eyes  (with  5/200  visual  acuity  or 
less)  together  with  (a)  bilateral  deafness  rated  at 
40  percent  or  more  disabling  (impairment  of  either 
or  both  ears  service-connected)  next  higher  rate  is 
payable,  or  (b)  service-connected  total  deafness  of 
1  ear  next  intermediate  rate  is  payable,  but  in  no 
event  may  compensation  exceed 

(q)  Arrested  tuberculosis,  minimum  monthly  compensa- 
tion rate - 

II  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under  (0)  or  to  the 


20.0 


J300  20     $360.00  U.  1 


300  20       360. 00 


II.  1 


$400 


400 


»67 


(r) 


(I) 


maximum  rate  under  (p),  and  is  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a  special 
allowance  of  the  amount  indicated  at  right  tor  aid 

and  attendance  in  addition  to(o)or  (p)  rate 

Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional  disability 
independently  ratable  at  60  percent  or  over,  or 
permanently  housebound _ 
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Disability  ' 


(1) 


(B) 


Rated  at  10  percent ' , 

Rated  at  20  percent  1 

Rated  at  30  percent' 

Rated  at  40  percent' 

Rated  at  50  percent' 

Rated  at  60  percent' 

Rated  at  70  percent' 

Rated  at  80  percent' 

Rated  at  90  percent' 

Rated  at  total ' 

(1)  Additional  monthly  payment  for  anatomi- 
cal loss  or  loss  of  use  of,  any  of  these 
organs:  1  foot,  1  hand,  blindness  in  1  eye 
(having  light  perception  only!  1  or  mora 
creative  orftans,  both  buttocks,  organic 
aphonia  (with  constant  inability  to  com- 
municate by  speech),  deafness  of  both 
ears  (having  absence  of  air  and  bone  con- 
duction)— for  each  loss' 

(2)  Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments 
under  (a)  to  Q)  above 

(3)  Limit  for  veterans  receiving  payments 
under  (!)  to  (n)  tielow 

Anatomica:  lose  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands, 
both  feet,  1  foot  and  1  hand,  blindness  in 
both  eyes  (5  200  visual  acuity  or  less). 
permanently  bedridden  or  so  helpless  as  to 
require  regular  aid  and  attendance 

Anatomjcal  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  2  extremities 
so  as  to  prevent  natural  elbow  or  knee 
action  with  prosthesis  in  place,  blind  in  both 
eyes,  either  with  light  perception  only  or 
rendering  vete'an  so  helpless  as  to  require 
regular  aid  and  attendance 

Footnotes  on  page  13376. 


PL  695,  «3d 

P.L  85-168, 

P.L  87-645. 

P.L  8»-3U, 

P.L  90-493, 

P.L  91 

-376, 

P.L  92-328, 

Percent 

Cong,  Oct  1.1954 

OcLl, 

1957 

Oct.  1 

1962 

Oct  31, 

1965 

Jan.1, 

1969 

Julyl, 

1970 

Aug.1, 

1972 

increasa 

from 
July  1, 
1933,  to 

Rates 

proposed 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-f- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

H.R.  Uul 

increase 

Rate 

iKrease 

Rate 

increase 

Rats 

increase 

Rate 

increase 

Rata 

increase 

Rate 

ncrease 

Kate 

Aug.1. 

" 

™ 

■■ 

■* 

" 

" 

^ 

7.9 

$17 

11.8 

$19 

5.3 

$20 

5.0 

$21 

9.5 

$23 

8.7 

$25 

12.0 

$28 

211.1 

$31 

4.8 

33 

9.1 

36 

5.6 

38 

5.3 

40 

7.5 

43 

7.0 

46 

10.9 

51 

183.3 

57 

5.8 

50 

10.0 

55 

5.5 

58 

3.4 

60 

8.3 

65 

7.7 

70 

KI.0 

77 

185.2 

86 

4.8 

66 

10.6 

73 

5.5 

77 

6.6 

82 

8.5 

89 

7.9 

96 

10.4 

106 

194.4 

122 

5.5 

91 

9.9 

100 

7.0 

107 

5.6 

113 

8.0 

122 

10.7 

135 

10.4 

149 

231.1 

171 

5.3 

109 

10.1 

120 

6.7 

128 

6.3 

136 

8.1 

147 

119 

163 

9.8 

179 

231.5 

211 

5.2 

127 

10.2 

140 

6.4 

149 

7.4 

161 

8.1 

174 

10.9 

193 

9.8 

212 

236.5 

250 

5.0 

145 

10.3 

160 

6.3 

170 

9.4 

186 

8.1 

201 

10.9 

223 

9.9 

245 

240.3 

289 

5.0 

163 

9.8 

179 

6.7 

191 

9.4 

209 

8.1 

226 

10.5 

250 

10.0 

275 

239.5 

325 

4.9 

181 

24.3 

225 

11.1 

250 

20.0 

300 

33.3 

4O0 

12.5 

450 

10.0 

495 

450.0 

584 

m 


.^ >500        12.0         560        10.0         616 

5.0         420         7.1         450       16.5         525       14.3         600       16.6         700       12.0         784         9.9         862 


4.9         279        10.8         309        10.0         340        17.6         400        25.0         500        12.0  560        10.0         616      310.7 


5.1         329         9.1         359         8.6         390       15.4         450       22.2        555        12.0         616       10.1         678      287.4 


52 

727 

1,017 

727 
800 
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HISTORY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSATION  >  INCREASES  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS*  JULY  1,  1933  THROUGH  AUG.  1,  1972— ContlnuMi 


PL.  695  83d 
Cong.  Octl  1954 


P.L  85-168 
Oetl  1957 


PL  87-645 
Octl  1962 


PL  89-311 
Oct  31. 1965 


P.L  90-493 
Jan.  1, 1969 


P.L  91-376 
July  1.  1970 


PL  92-328 
Auj.  1, 1972 


DisatMlity  ' 


+ 
Percent 
Increase 


+ 
Percant 
Rat*  IncrtaM 


+ 
Percant 
Rate  increase 


Percent 
Rate  increau 


+ 
Percent 
Rat*  increase 


+ 
Percant 
Rate  increasa 


+ 
Percent 
Rate  increase 


Rate 


Percent 

increase 

■     from 

July  1. 

1933,  to 

Aug.! 

1972 


(n) 


(0) 


(P) 


(q) 
(0 


(5) 


Anatomical  loss  ot  two  extremities  so  near 
shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent,  use  of  pros- 
thesis or  anatomical  loss  of  t>oth  eyes 

Disability  under  condrtions  entitling  veteran 
to  2  or  more  ot  the  rates  provided  in  (1) 
through  (n).  no  condition  being  considered 
twice  in  the  determination,  or  deafness 
rated  at  60  percent  or  more  (impairment  of 
either  or  both  ears  sarvic»-connected)  in 
combination  with  total  blindness  (5/200 
visual  acuity  or  less) 

(1)  II  disabilities  exceed  requirements  of  any 
ratas  prescribed,  Administrator  of  VA  may 
allow  next  higher  rats  or  an  Intarmediate 
rate,  but  in  no  case  may  compensation  ex- 
ceed  

(2)  Blindness  in  both  eyes  (with  5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less)  together  with  (a)  bilateral 
deafness  rated  at  40  percent  or  more  dis- 
abling (impairment  ot  either  or  both  ears 
service-connected)  next  higher  rate  is  pay- 
able, or  (b)  service-connected  total  deaf- 
ness ot  1  ear  next  intermediate  rate  is  pay- 
able, but  in  no  event  may  compensation 
exceed 

Arrested  tuberculosis,  minimum  monthly 
compensation  rate 

If  veteran  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o) 
or  to  the  maximum  rate  under  (p).  and  is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  he  shall 
receive  a  special  allowance  of  the  amount 
indicated  at  right  tor  aid  and  attendance  in 
addition  to  (o)  or  (p)  rate 

Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional  dis- 
ability independently  ratable  at  60  percent 
or  over,  or  permanently  housebound 


5.1        J371         8.1       J401         9.7       VMO       19.3       JS25       19.0       1625       12.0       J700       10.0       J770     285.0 


Rata 
proposed 

H.R.  Ullf 


O09 


5.0 


5.0 


420 


420 


7.1 


7.1 


450 


16.7 


525       14.3         600       16.7         700       12.0 


450        16.7 


525        14. 3 


600 


16.7 


700       12.0 


784 


784 


9.9 


9.9 


862      244. 9 


862 


1.01? 


1,017 


600 


16.7 


700        12.0 


784 


9.9 


862 


1,017 


(>) 


150       33.3 


265 


9.4 


200        25. 0 


290        20.7 


250        20. 0 


300        12.0 


350 


28.6 


450 


12.0 


336 


504 


10.1 


9.9 


370 


554 


(37 

654 


1  The  basic  rates  payable  for  those  10  percent  through  100  perceirt  diubled.  subsection  (a) 
through  (J),  may  be  increased  if  the  veteran  qualifies  for  additional  ptyments  listed  In  subsection 

>  Payment  generally  made  for  one  lass  only,  until  enactment  ot  P.L  90-77,  sffectiv*  Oct.  1, 1967, 
which  permitted  payment  to  be  made  for  each  loss,  to  a  maximum  nMMithly  payment  of  $500  per 
month. 

>  Veterans  who  have  active  tuberculosis  are  rated  as  totally  disabled,  and  reoeiv*  compensation 
at  the  100  percant  rate.  When  the  disease  becomes  inactive,  the  defre*  at  disability  is  reduced 


over  a  period  al  several  years,  so  that  attar  H  has  been  inactive  for  at  least  6  years,  the  vettrio 
receives  the  monthly  payment  of  |67.  P.L  90-493  repealed  subsection  (a)  on  Aug .  19, 1968  with  i 
savinfs  provision  under  which  any  veteran  who  was  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  the  (67  miai- 
mum  on  that  data  continues  to  reralve  this  payment. 

'Rates  for  wartime  service.  (Rates  for  peacetime  were  80  percent  of  wartime  rata  until  Pt 
92-328  effective  July  1,  1973  which  provides  for  equalization  of  wartime  and  peacetime  rttas.) 


Th»  tables  which  follow  outline  th« 
amountfi  of  Increases  la  all  cases  under  HJl. 
14117: 


Increase 

Percentage  ot  disability  or  subsection  under  

which  payment  is  authorized  Trom—      To— 


Percentase  of  disability  or  subsection  under 
which  payment  is  authorized 


Increase 
From—      To- 


Percentage  of  disability  or  subsection 
which  payment  is  authorized 


under 


Increase 


From- 


To- 


(a) 
(b) 
U) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 

(i) 
(J) 


10  percent J28  J31 

20  percent bl  57 

iOpercent 77  86 

40  percent 106  122 

50  percem 149  171 

60  percent 179  211 

70  percent 212  250 

80  percent 245  289 

90  percent 275  325 

100  percent.   49^.  584 


Hifher  statutory  awards  lor  certain  multiple 
disabilities: 
(k)  (1)  Additional  monthly  payment  tor 
anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of, 
any  of  these  organs:  1  foot,  I 
hand,  blindness  In  1  eye  (having 
light  perception  only),  1  or  more 
creative  organs,  both  buttocks, 
organic  aphonia  (with  constant 
inability  to  communicate  by 
speech),  deafness  of  both  ears 
(having  absence  of  air  and  bone 
conduction)— for  each  loss . 

(2)  Limit  tor  veterans  receiving   pay- 

merits  under  (a)  to  (j)  above 

(3)  Limit  for  veterans  receiving  pay- 

ments under  (1)  to  (n)  below 


V47 
616 


J52 
727 


862    1,017 


(I)    Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 

hands,  both  feet,  1  toot  and  1  hand, 

blindness  In  both  eyes  (5/200  visual 

acuity  or  less),  permanently  bed- 
ridden or  so  helpless  as  to  require 

regular  aid  and  attendance {616     }727 

(m)  Anatomical  loss  of  «s«  of  2  extramities 

so  as  to  prevent  natural  elbow  or 

knee  action  witti  prostlwsis  In  place, 

blind  In  both  eyes,  either  with  light 

perception  only  or  renderhii  veteran 

so  halptess  as  to  require  r^ar  aid 

and  attendance 678      800 

(n)  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremtties  so  near 

shoulder  or  Mp  as  to  prevent,  use  of 

prostliMfa  or  anatomical  lost  of  both 

eyes 770      909 
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Increase 

pertenfaga  of  disability  or  subsection  under 

•hich  payment  is  authorized  From — 


celves  50  percent  of  the  amounts  which  ap- 
pear on  the  next  page. 


To— 


862    1,017 


Higher  statutory  awards  for  certain  multiple 
disabilities — Continued 
(o)  Disability  under  conditions  entitling 
veteran  to  2  or  more  of  the  rates 
provided  in  (1)  through  (n),  no 
condition  being  considered  twice  in 
the  determination,  or  deafness  rated 
at  60  percent  or  more  (impairment  of 
either  or  both  ears  service-connected) 
in  combination  with  total  blindness 

(5/200  visual  acuity  or  less) J862  $1,017 

(p)  (1)  If  disabilities  exceed  requirements 

ot  any  rates  prescribed,  Admin- 
istrator of   VA    may   allow   next 

higher  rate  or  an  intermediate 

rate,  but  in  no  case  may  com- 
pensation exceed 

(2)  Blindness  in  both  eyes  (with  5/200 

visual   acuity  or  less)  together 

with  (a)  bilateral  dealness  rated 

at  40  percent  or  more  disabling 

(Impairment  of   either   or   both 

ears      service-connected)      next 

higher  rate   is   payable,  or  (b) 

service-connected  total  deafness 

ol  one  ear  next  Intermediate  rate 

Is  payable,  but  in  no  event  may 

compensation  exceed... 

(a)  [This  subsection  repealed  by  Public  Law 

90-493.) 
(r)  II  veteran  entitled  to  compensation 
under  (o)  or  to  the  maximum  rate 
under  (p).  and  is  in  need  of  regular 
lid  and  attendance,  he  shall  receive  a 
special  allowance  of  the  amount 
Indicated  at  right  for  aid  and  attend- 
ance in  addition  to  (o)  or  (p)  rate 

(s)  Disability  rated  as  total,  plus  additional 
disability  independently  ratable  at  60 
percent  or  over,  or  permanently 
housebound 


Increase 


From 


To 


Pay  grade 

From 

To 

0-9 

O-10<              -. 

429 
469 

502 
(549 

862  1,01/ 


II  and  while  veteran  is  rated  totally  disabled 
and— 

(A)  has  a  wife  but  no  child  living $31        $36 

(B)  has  a  wife  and  1  child  living 53         61 

(C)  has  a  wife  and  2  children  living 67         77 

(D)  has  a  wife  and  3  or  more  children  living.         83         95 
(plus  for  each  living  child  in  excess  of  3).         15         17 

(E)  has  no  wife  but  1  cliild  living 21         24 

(F)  has  no  wife  but  2  children  living 36         41 

(G)  has  no  wife  but  3  or  more  children  living.         53         61 
(plus  for  each  living  child  in  excess  of  3).         15         17 

(H)  has  a  mother  or  father,  either  or  both 
dependent  upon  him  for  support  for 
each  parent  so  dependent 25         29 

(I)  for  eKh  child  who  has  attained  age  18 
and  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  an  approved  educational 
institution 48         55 


The  following  Increases  are  provided  for 
widows  of  deceased  veterans  whose  deaths 
are  service -connected  and  who  are  receiving 
depyendency  and  indemnity  compensation 
( Die )    payments  : 


WIDOWS  n 


370       437 


554       654 


Pay  grade 


From 


To 


In  addition  to  basic  comi-ensatlon  rates 
and/ or  stautory  awards  to  which  the  veteran 
m»y  be  entitlet.,  dependency  allowances  are 
payable  to  veterans  who  are  rated  at  not  less 
than  50  percent  disabled.  The  rates  which 
follow  are  those  payable  to  veterans  while 
rated  totally  disabled.  If  the  -eteran  Is  rated 
50,  60,  70,  80,  or  00  percent  disabled,  depen- 
dency allowances  are  payable  In  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  spe- 
cified on  the  next  page  as  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability bears  to  total  disability.  For  example, 
the  veteran  who  Is  50  percent  disabled  re- 


E-1 $184 

E-2 189 

E-3 195 

E-4 206 

E-5 212 

E-«.... 217 

E-7 227 

E-8 240 

E-9»              250 

W-1 232 

W-2 241 

W-3 2W 

W-4 262 

0-1 232 

0-2           240 

0-3: 257 

0-4 272 

0-5 299 

0-* 337 

0-7 365 

0-8 399 


$215 
221 
228 
241 
248 
254 
266 
281 

«294 
271 
282 
291 
307 
271 
281 
301 
318 
350 
394 
427 
467 


'  It  there  is  a  widow  with  1  or  more  children  of  the  deceased 
veteran  below  the  age  of  18,  the  DX  monthly  rate  for  the  widow 
is  Increased  by  $26  lor  each  such  child. 

» The  widow's  aid  and  attendance  rate  is  Increased  from  $55 
to  $64. 

>  It  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  ot  the  Army,  senior 
enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  sergeant  major  ot  the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief 
petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  widow's  rate  is  increased 
from  $270  to  $316.  ,  .      ^^.  ,      , 

«ll  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Chief  ol  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
corps,  the  widow's  rate  is  increased  from  J503  to  $589. 

When  there  Is  no  widow  receiving  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation,  payment 
is  made  in  equal  shares  to  the  children  of 
the  deceased  veteran.  These  rates  are  in- 
creased as  follows ; 

( 1 )  One  child,  from  $92  to  $108. 

(2)  Two  children,  from  $133  to  $156. 

(3)  Three  children,  from  $172  to  $201. 

(4)  More  than  three  children,  from  $172 
plus  $34  for  each  child  In  excess  of  three  to 
$201.  plus  $40  for  each  child  in  excess  of 
three. 

The  additional  payment  to  a  child  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  18  and  who  became 
permanently  Incapable  of  self-support  while 
under  such  age  Is  increased  from  $55  to  $64. 

If  DIG  is  paid  to  a  widow  and  there  Is  a 
child  of  her  deceased  husband  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  and  who  l)ecame  perma- 
nently Incapable  of  self-support  while  under 
such  age,  DIG  Is  also  payable  to  each  such 
child,  concurrently  with  the  DIG  payment 
to  the  widow,  in  the  amount  of  $92.  This 
additional  payment  Is  increased  to  $108. 

If  DIG  Is  payable  to  a  widow  and  there 
Is  a  child  of  her  deceased  husband  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  18  but  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  23  and  Is  pursuing  a  course  of 
Instruction  at  an  educational  Institution  ap- 
proved under  the  veterans'  education  pro- 
grams, DIG  is  paid  to  each  such  child,  con- 
currently with  the  DIG  payment  to  the  wid- 
ow, in  the  amount  of  $47.  This  additional 
payment  is  Increased  to  $65. 


COMPENSATION-DISABILITY,  DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMENT,  TYPE  OF  MAJOR  DISABILITY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE:  JUNE  1973 


Total 


Tuberculosis  (lungs  and  pieura) 


Degree  of  Impairment 


Number 


Percent  of 
total 


Monthly  value 


Average 
montfily  value 


Number 


Percent  of  total 
tuberculosis 


Percent  ot 

degree  of 

impairment 


Average 
monthly  value 


All  periods: 

Total 2,203,041 

No  disability 29,133 

lOpercent. 865,895 

20  percent 341,823 

30  percent 313.520 

40  percent 178.512 

50  percent 112,697 

60  percent 113,459 

70  percent 72,532 

80  percent 36.580 

90  percem... 12,732 

100  percent 126,158 

World  War  I: 

Total 65,163 

No  disability 798 

lOpercent 10,180 

20  percent 15,700 

30  percent 8,507 

40  percent. 6,267 

50  percent 5,403 

60  percent 5,515 

70percent 2,540 

80  percent 1,550 

90  percent 364 

100  percent 8,339 


100.0       $259,061,389 


$117.59 


61.561 


100.0 


2.8 


$124.23 


8.1 

5.1 
5.2 
3.3 
1.7 
.6 
5.7 


1.884,708 
24,129,977 
17,  445,  952 
24.  203,  556 
19,  290, 122 
19,  436,  301 
32. 978, 208 
26,  301.  892 
14,191,451 

5,  545.  730 
73,653.492 


64.69 

27.87 

51.04 

77.20 

108.06 

172,47 

290.66 

362.62 

387.96 

435. 57 

583.82 


27.248 
1,344 
7,705 

11,799 
1,562 
2,645 
1.637 
1.251 
1.972 
137 
4,261 


44.3 

2.2 

12.5 

19.2 

2.5 

4.3 

2.7 

2.0 

3.2 

.2 

6.9 


93.5 
.2 
2.3 
3.8 
.9 
2.4 
1.4 
1.7 
5.4 
1.1 
3.4 


65.86 

54  83 

66.67 

75.39 

108.28 

174.27 

277.70 

276.  16 

321.12 

416.  39 

529  47 


100.0 


11,489.809 


176.  32 


9,996 


100.0 


15.4 


131.60 


1.2 

15.6 

24.1 

13.0 

9.6 

8.3 

15 

3.9 

2.4 

.6 

12.8 


47,312 
349. 577 
995,656 
717.124 
726. 118 
906,728 

1, 692.  707 
842,292 
561,633 
152.777 

4,497,885 


59.29 
34.34 
63.42 
84.30 
115.86 
167.  82 
306.93 
331.61 
362.34 
419.  72 
539.  38 


463 

27 

7.054 

607 

345 
92 

125 
37 
13 
II 
1,222 


6 

3 

6 

1 

5 

9 

2 

4 

.1 

.1 

12.2 


70 
6 
3. 

i 


0 
3 
9 
1 

5 
7 
3 
5 
8 
3.0 
14.7 


67.00 

58.78 

66.90 

87.94 

118.47 

166.95 

371.49 

287.  08 

363.62 

350.00 

519.86 
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COMPENSATION— DISABILITY.    DEGREE  OF   IMPAIRMENT,   TYPE  OF    MAJOR    DISABILITY,    PERIOD    OF    SERVICE:    JUNE    1973— Continued 


Total 


Tuberculosis  (lungs  and  pleura) 


Degree  of  impairment 


Number 


Percent  of 
total 


Monthly  value 


Average 
monthly  value 


Number 


Percent  o<  total 
tuberculosis 


Percent  of 

decree  of 

ImpairRMnt 


World  War  II. 
Total.. 


1,351,42b 


100.0        J150, 186,  401 


No  disability. 
10  perceriL.. 
20  percent... 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent... 
60  percent... 
70  percent... 
80  percent... 

90  percent 

100  pefcent.. 


17,734 

551,007 

201,914 

198, 639 

111,816 

69,  112 

69, 000 

42.5i0 

21,788 

6,818 

61,087 


1.3 

40.8 

14.9 

14.7 

8.3 

5.1 

5.1 

3  2 

1.6 

.5 

4.5 


1,174.  100 
15,578,606 
10,355.413 
15,  526.  883 
12,  170.683 
12,  082,  240 
20, 269, 737 
15,792,097 
8,  295.  263 
2,  896, 777 
36. 044, 602 


Korean  conflict: 
Total.... 


240,756 


100.0 


32.412,658 


$111.  13 

55.21 
28.27 
51.29 

78.17 
103.85 
174.82 
293.  76 
371.49 
380.73 
424.  87 
590. 05 


134  53 


32.452 


100.0 


16,919 

745 

421 

6.668 

751 

1,287 

1,085 

1,021 

1.778 

112 

1,565 


52.1 

2.3 
1.3 
20.5 
2.3 
4.0 
3.3 
3.2 
5.5 


5.1 


11,  190 


100.0 


No  disability. 
10  percent... 
20  percent... 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent... 
60  percent... 
70  percent.. 
80  percent.. 
90  percent... 
100  percent.. 


7,645 

85, 98; 

37,173 

32.385 

20, 328 

11,784 

13,231 

9,074 

4,319 

1,567 

16.668 


3.2 

35.7 

15.4 

13.7 

8.4 

4.9 

5.5 

3.8 

1.8 


507,598 
2.460,  703 
1,912.838 
2,  593.  586 
2,  232,  060 
2,157,556 
4,  047,  826 
3,527,371 
1  829,  303 
712,119 
10,431,588 


66.41 

28.52 

51.46 

78,63 

109.80 

183.09 

305.  94 

388.73 

423,55 

454  45 

625.85 


7,340 

256 

105 

2,  2ii9 

254 

344 

202 

98 

77 

8 

217 


65.6 

2.3 

.9 

20.4 

2.3 

3.1 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.1 

1.9 


Vietnam  era 
Total. 


No  disability. 
10  percent.. - 
20  percent.. 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent.. 
60  percent... 
70  percent... 
80  percent.. - 
90  percent... 
100  percent.. 


354, 062 

164 

141,053 

57,766 

45,960 

27,  495 

19,140 

16. 270 

12,  559 

6,562 

3.287 

23.824 


100.0 


44,596,458 


125.% 


2,196 


100.0 


0 

39.8 

16.3 

13.0 

7.8 

5.4 

4.6 

3.6 

1.9 

.9 

5.7 


8.274 
3.993,101 
2.964.199 
3,  599,  305 
3, 024.  484 
3,261,068 

3,  493,  949 

4,  333,  798 
2,693,646 
1,520,457 

14, 704. 177 


5 

202 
22 

412 
74 

645 

91 

30 

11 

2 

702 


32. 


Regular  establishment: 
Total 


191,609 


100.0 


20.  365.  670 


106.29 


5,727 


100.0 


No  disability. 
10  percent... 
20  percent... 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent  . . 
50  petce'it... 
70  percent... 
80  percent... 
90  percent... 
too  percent.. 


2,791 

77,690 

29,267 

27,427 

12,609 

7,255 

9,441 

5,848 

2,361 

696 

16,227 


1.4 

40.5 

15.3 

14.3 

6.6 

3.8 

4.9 

3.1 

1.2 

.4 

8.5 


147,  264 
1,747.%2 
1,217,593 
1,766,505 
1,136,777 
1,028.246 
2,473,315 
1,806,074 
811.506 
263. 500 
7, 966,  528 


52.76 

22.50 

41.51 

64.41 

90.18 

141,73 

251.98 

308.  84 

343.  76 

378.74 

490. 9f 


2,521 

114 

103 

1,823 

138 

277 

134 

65 

93 

4 

455 


44.0 
2.0 
1.8 

31.8 
2.4 
4.8 
2.4 
1.1 
1.6 
.1 
8.0 


Spanish  American  War: 
Total 


13 


100.0 


7,493 


576.38 


No  disability. 
10  percent... 
20  percent... 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent... 

60  percent 

70  percent 

80  percent... 
90  percent... 
100  percent... 


7.7 
7.7 
7.7 


149 
179 
259 


149.00 
179.00 
259.  00 


Mecican  Border  Service: 
Total.. 


No  disability. 
10  percent... 
20  percent. .- 
30  percent... 
40  percent... 
50  percent... 

60  percent 

70  percent. .- 
80  percent... 
90  percent... 
100  percerit... 


1 

7.7 

47 

1 

7.7 

28 

3 

23.1 

153 

2 

15.4 

154 

2 

15.4 

314 

1 

7.6 

495 

47.00 
28.  00 
51.00 
77.00 


157.00 
495.  00 


13.1 


1,709 


569.66 


95.4 

.1 

.2 

3.4 

.7 

1.9 

1.6 

2.4 

8.2 

1.6 

2.7 


4.6 


96.0 

.3 

.3 

6.9 

1.2 

2.9 

1.5 

1.1 

1.8 

.5 

1.3 


3.0 
.1 
.0 
.9 
.3 

3.4 
.5 
.2 
.2 
.1 

2.9 


3.0 


90.3 

.1 

.4 

6.6 

1.1 

3.3 

1.4 

1.1 

3.9 

.6 

2.8 


Average 
monthly  value 


$128.69 


67  00 

60.05 

56.88 

I!  14 

108.06 

183  16 

277.40 

277.  ?4 

322.  17 

417  7^1 

561.23 

90.59 

67.00 

64.11 

66  38 

//,  19 

107,11 

176.81 

267.00 

296.51 

357,05 

422.38 

549.06 

256.39 


67.00 

28.00 

54.50 

76.91 

105.61 

170.74 

246.07 

259.80 

402.00 

498.50 

528.59 


101.20 


54.15 

46.47 

52.99 

62.21 

87.62 

140.42 

237.11 

229.  K 

255.83 

307.  M 

431.11 


10 

76.9 

6.906 

690. 60 

13 

100.0 

2,900 

223.08  

COMPENSATION— DISABILITY,  DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMENT.  TYPE  OF  f^AJOR  DISABILITY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE:  JUNE  1973 


Psychiatric  and  neurological  diseases 


General  medical  and  surgical  conditions 


Degree  of  impairment 


Percent  of  total 

psychiatric  and  Percent  of 

neurological  degree  of                Aveoge 

Number                diseases  impairment       monthly  value 


Number 


Percent  of  total 

general  medical 

and  surgical 

conditions 


Percent  of 

degree  of 
impairment 


Average 
monthly  value 


All  periods: 

Total 476,132  100.0  21.6                $197.74 

No  disability 

10  percent 145,837  '"30.6    ItS 27."78' 

20  percent 26,150  5.5  7.6                  51.69 

30percenL 82,155  17.3  26.2                   76.30 


1,665,348 


100,0 


75.6 


$94.43 


1,885 

.1 

6.5 

718,714 

43.2 

307,968 

18.5 

90.1 

219,566 

13.2 

TOlO 

47.00 

v.u 
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COMPENSATION— DISABILITY,  DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMENT,  TYPE  OF  MAJOR  DISABILITY,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE:  JUNE  1973-  Continued 


Degree  of  impairment 


Psychiatric  and  neurological  diseases 


General  medical  and  surgical  conditions 


Number 


Percent  of  total 

psychiatric  and 

neurological 

diseases 


Percent  of 

degree  of 

impairment 


Average 
monthly  value 


Number 


Percent  of  total 

general  medical 

and  surgical 

conditions 


Percent  ot 

degree  of 

impaumert 


Average 
monthly  value 


Ml  period! — Continued 

40  percent 26,218                        5.5                      14.7                 $106.55  150.732  «.0  84  4  $108  32 

SOpercent 41,972                       8.8                     37.2                 167.49  68.080  4.1  60.4  175.46 

eopercent 18,912                     4.0                    16.7                 252.01  92.910  &6  81.9  298.76 

70  percent 35,370                       7.4                     48.8                 387.60  35,911  2.2  49.5  341.04 

BOpercent 9,886                       2.1                     27.0                  399.34  24,722  L5  67.6  388.74 

gOpercent 3,351                         .7                     26.3                 444.07  9.244  .5  72.6  432.78 

lOOpercent 86.  281                     18. 1 M^4 564.92  35,616  2.1  28.2  636.10 

World  War  I : 

Total 13,182                   100.0                     20.2                  264.95  41,985  100.0  64.4  159.15 

No  disability 335  .8  42.0  47.00 

10  percent. 679                       5.2                       6.7                   35.18  9,474  22.6  93.0  34.21 

20  percent. 1,803                     13.7                     11.5                   65.91  6,843  16.3  43.6  59.18 

30percent 1,563                     11.9                     18.4                   85.76  6,337  15.1  74.5  83.59 

Wpercent 1,057                        8.0                       16.9                   118.78  4,865  11.6  77.6  115  05 

SOpercenl 1,8%                       14.4                      35.1                   168.30  3.415  8.1  53.2  167  57 

eopercent 868                       6.6                     15.7                 224.00  4,522  10.8  82.0  321.06 

70percent 902                       6.8                     35.5                 332.86  1,501  3.8  63.0  331.94 

gOpercent 423                       3.2                     27.3                 325.67  1,114  2.7  71.9  376.25 

90  percent 45                        .3                     12.4                 424.89  308  .7  84.6  421.45 

lOOpercent 3,946                     29.9                     47.3                  537.15  3171  7.5  38.0  549.68 

World  War  II: 

Total 308,126                  100.0                    22.8                 175.76  1,010,847  100.0  74.8  90.87 

Nodisability - - 815  .1  4.6  47.00 

lOpercent 108,386                     35.2                     19.7                   28.10  441875  43.7  80.2  28  26 

20percent 16,976                       5.5                       8.4                    5115  184  517  18.3  91.4  5126 

30percent 56,465                     18.3                     28.4                    77.16  135.506  13  4  68.2  78  64 

40percent.... 17,743                        5.8                      15.9                   106.87  93,322  9.2  83.4  109  23 

SOpercenL 25,239                       8.2                     36.5                  170.61  42,586  4.2  61.6  177.06 

eopercent 11,497                     3.7                    16.7                 249.06  56,418  5.6  81.7  303.19 

TOpercent. 20,736                       6.7                     48.8                  409.04  20,753  2.1  48.8  338  61 

SOpercent 5,670                       1.9                     26.0                 397.45  14,340  1.4  65.8  381  38 

90percent 1,614                        .5                     23.7                  428.49  5,092  .5  74.7  423.88 

lOOpercent 43,800                     14,2                     71.7                  579.73  15,622  1.5  25.6  622.08 

bftan  conflict: 

Total - 45,379                   100.0                     18.9                  277.95  184,187  100.0  75.5  10199 

Nodisability 305  .2  4.0  47.00 

lOpercent 10,137                     22.3                     11.8                   28.27  75,589  41.0  87.9     '  28.55 

20percent 2,016                       4.4                       5.4                   51.63  35,052  19.0  94.3  51.40 

30percent 6,501                       14.3                       19.7                    77.22  24,195  13.1  73.4  79  14 

40percent 2,357                       5.2                     11.6                  107.80  17,717  t.6  87.2  110.11 

SOpercent 3,744                     8.3                    31.8                 179.92  7,696  12  65.3  184.92 

eOpercent 2,167                       4.8                     16.4                 278.00  10,862  %.%  82.1  312.23 

70  percent 4,247                        9.4                      46.8                  414.83  4,729  2.6  52.1  367.39 

SOpercent 1,193                      2.6                     27.6                 442.74  3,049  L7  70.6  417,72 

90percent 447                      1.0                   28.5                468.90  1,112  .6  71.0  448.15 

lOOpercent 12, 570 27^^ 7M 611.89 3J81 ^1 23.3  675.32 

Yietrumera: 

Total 69,676                   100.0                     19.7                 217.15  282,190  100.0  79.7  102.42 

Nodisability 159  .1  97.0  47.00 

lOpercent. 17,194                     24.7                     12.2                   28.27  123,639  43.8  87.7  28.32 

20perc«nt 3,852                     5.5                     6.7                  51.47  53,892  19.1  93.3  51.30 

30percent. 11,575                     16.6                    2S.2                   77.56  33,973  12.0  73.9  78.59 

40percent 3,656                       5.3                     13.3                  108.16  23,765  8.4  86.4  110.30 

SOpercent 7,606                    10.9                   317                 164.25  10,889  3l9  56.9  174  64 

eOpercent 3,111                     4.5                    19.1                 256.03  13  068  4.6  80.3  281.30 

70percent 5,867                       8.4                    46.7                  344.44  6,662  2.4  53.1  346.02 

SOpercent 1,909                      2.7                     21.1                  408.46  4,642  L$  70.7  411.35 

90percent 1,050                     1.5                   31.9                471.18  2.235  .8  68.0  458  49 

lOOpercent 13,856                    19.9                   58.2                563.77  9,266  3.3  38.9  703.82 

Higiilar  Establishment: 

Total 39,763                   lOO.O                     20.7                 220.16  146,119  100.0  76.3  75.50 

Nodisability 270  0.2  9.7  39.84 

lOpercent 9,441                    23.7                    12.2                  22.21  68,135  46.6  87.7  22.50 

20percent 1,503                      3.8                      5.1                   41.37  27,661  18.9  94.5  41.58 

30p«rcent 6,051                    15.2                   22.1                  62.50  19,553  13.4  71.3  65  20 

40p«rc«nt 1,405                      3.5                     ILI                   87.09  11,063  7.6  87.8  90.60 

SOpwcent 3,486                     8.8                   41.1                 138.11  3,492  2.4  48.1  145.45 

SOpercent 1,269                     3.2                    131.6                243.66  8,038  S.S  85.1  265  28 

79Hrcent 3,618                     9.1                   6L9                316.63  2,165  LS  37.0  298.19 

WpercenL 691                     L7                    219                359.86  1,577  LI  66.8  341.88 

SOpercent 195                        .S                    29.9                 374.63  497  .3  71.4  380.92 

lOOpercent .^^ 12.104 30^5 74J 472.90 3^668 2J n^ 557.94 

Sjanis*  American  War: 

Total 3                   100.0                     23.1                  791.33  10  100.0  76.9  511.90 

Nodisability 

lOpercent _ , \ 

20  percent. _ ........ 

30  percent -.j _ « \,\ 

40  percent 

SOpercent 1  10.0  100.0  149.66 

Wpercent. 1  10.0  100.0  179.00 

2P*'»nt. 1  10.0  100.0  259.00 

W  percent 

90  percent. 

lOOpercent 3                    lOO.O                     30.0                  791.33  7  70.0  70.0  647.43 
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COMPENSATIOP*— OlSABrilTV,    DEGREE  OF  IMPAIRMEMT,   TYPE  Of  MAJOR  DISABILITY,   PERIOD  OF  SERVICE:  JUNE   1973— C«n«mi«d 


PsychialtK  and  n«uroloti<al  disaties 


Ganeral  medical  2nd  surjlcal  conditions 


Deirec  of  impairment 


Ptrcant  of  total 

ptycMatric  and 

iwurotafical 

Number  diseases 


Percent  of 

def  ree  of 

Impairment 


Ave rate 
monthly  value 


Percent  of  tola  | 

general  medical 

and  surgical 

Number  conditions 


Percent  of 

dairee  of 

impelrment 


Avtrjn 

■xofltMy  valw 


Mexican  Border  Service: 

Total ..                         3                    100  0                     23.1                $458.00                        10                   100.0                     76.9  J155  oj 

Nodisability 1                   !•.•                 100.0  (7  m 

10  percent I                     W.#                    100.0  aoo 

20  percent 3                     30.0                    100.0  51  m 

30  percent 2                      20.0                    100.0  n' tn 

40  percent 

Mpwcent 1                      33.3                     50.0                  149.00                           1                      10.0                     50.0  isioo 

60  percent 1                      10.0                    100.0  495.00 

70  percent... 

80  percent - 

90  percent 

100  percent    2                     66.7                     66.7                 600.50                          1                     10.0                     33.3  495.00 


t 

E 


COMPENSATION— DISABILITY:  CLASS  OF  DEPENDENT,  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE— JUNE  1973 


ToUl 


World  War  II 


World  War  I 


Korean  conflict        Vietnam  era 


Reyular 
establishment 


Spanish-        Medcan  Borda 
American  War  Service 


Class  of  dependent         Number 


Averafe 

Monthly    monthly 

value        value 


Average  Average 

monthly      Num-    monthly 

Number        value        ber  value 


Average 

Num-    monthly 

ber        value 


Average 

Num-    monthly 

ber        value 


Average  Average  Aviraa 

Num-    monthly    Num-    monthly    Num-    monMy 

ber        value        ber        value       ber       valw 


Total  veterans.  2,203.041    (259,061,389    {117.59    1,351,425    S111.13    65,163    {176.32    240.756    {134.63    354,062    $125.96    191.609    $106.29         13    $576.38         13   $221M 

Veterans  less  than 
50  percent  dis-  I 
abled  (no  depend- 
ency benefit) 

Veterans  50  percent 
or  mora  disabled.. 


1,728,883       86,954,315       50.30    1,081.110       50.69    41.452       68.41     184,113       52.72    272,420       49.88    149,781        40.17 
474,158      172.107,074      362.97        270.315      352.85    23,711      364.98      56.643      400.86      81,642      379.79      41,828      343.06 


13      576.38 


7       S6.43 

6     417  SO 


Without  depend- 
ents  

With  dependents. 

Wife  only. 

Wife,  child  or 

children 

Wife,  child  or 
children,  and 
parent  or 

parents 

Wife,  parent  or 

parents 

Child  or 

children  only  . 
Child  or 
children  and 
parent  or 

parents 

Parent  or  par- 
ents only.. 

Total  de- 
pendents 
on  whose 
account 
additional 
compen- 
sation was 
being  paid.. 


Wivw.... 
Children. 
Parents.. 


118,194       43,004,018      363.84 
355.964      129.103,056      362.69 


57.545      361.68     8,594 
212.770      350.46     15,117 


371.88 
361.05 


11,081 
45,562 


398.14 

401.52 


29.061 
52  581 


361.47 
389.92 


11.902 
29.926 


342.  27 

343.  37 


515.  43 
647.50 


421 25 
406.00 


158.614  56.024.162  353.21 

166, 826  60, 168, 571  360. 67 

3.588  1.692.311  471.66 

1,888  866.523  458.96 

16. 292  6.  093,  331  374. 01 

624  310.856  498.17 

8. 132  3, 947.  281  485. 40 


108,385     347.70    14.724     360.26 
88.908      242.75         310      391.64 


1.903  441.66 

1.  284  448.  52 

7,614  358.18 

238  469.61 

4,438  485.41 


1      862.00 

3      269. 67 

75      378. 00 


10, 825 
28,  533 

812 
236 

3,410 


399.34      15,226 
390. 97      32,  567 


365.86 
393.56 


9,446 
16.508 


332. 00 
339.  32 


6     647. 50 


2     40100 


536.21 
516.  25 
397.  70 


513      500.15 

260      462. 35 

2,  861      408. 10 


359      442.88 

105      454.96 

2. 332     349. 07 


170     553.72  115     518.37  101     448.94. 

4      534.75        1,576      512.70        1.039      491.62        1,075      439.13 


749,447  405.936 15.547 132,663 119,153 


76,140 


330.916  200,480 15,038 40,406 48,566 26,418 

402,200 196,857 501  89,000 68,047 47,795 

16,331 8,599 8 3,257  2.540 1.927 


COMPENSATION— DEATH:  TOTAL,  CLASS  OF  BENEFICIARY.  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE— JUNE  1973 


Total 


World  War  11 


Class  of  beneficiary 


Number 


Monthly 
value 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


World  War  I 

Average 

monthly 

Number  value 


Korean  conflict 

Average 

monthly 

Number  value 


Vietnam  era 

Awiy 

nieilMy 

Number  (Hue 


Total  cases 373,643 

Compensation 107,  379 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 260,516 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensation 5,  748 

Widow  alone 147,515 

Widow  and  children 34.247 

Widow,  children,  and  mother 3,293 

Widow,  children,  and  ftther 457 

Widow,  children,  mother,  and  father 1, 112 

Widowand  mother 8.317 

Widow  and  father 1,354 

Widow,  mother,  and  father 1,444 


$62,178,173      $166.41      200,639 


8.  197.  700 

52.  427.  473 

1.553,000 


74.34 
201.24 
270. 18 


85.  937 

110.431 

4,271 


32.053.132 

9.174,569 

1.153.346 

156.893 

408.191 

2. 440, 772 

387,932 

440.959 


217.29 
267. 89 
350.24 
343.31 
367.08 
293.47 
286.51 
305.37 


72.  377 

8.341 

388 

50 

45 

5,349 

961 

804 


$146.80  36.553      $194.77  39  4C1 

76.71  854          81.96  16  486 

196.51  35.688        197.44  21,880 

271.59  11        272.27  1  03b 

215.83  34,898         196.14  12  H'j 

250.36  525        278,38  3  U?3 

343.22 172 

334.96 24 

358.09 4S 

286.76  23        287.39  1003 

283.63  128 

305.11   2C3 


$157.44        47,528       $20142 


76.70 
212.84 
27".  38 


243.7? 

7  555 

268,  60 

14,505 

346  07 

1,932 

332  92 

286 

351.18 

811 

?98.  42 

822 

293  51 

11; 

287.17 

265 

33         134.03 

47.466         203.  «3 

29        266.62 


233.53 
2X.S5 
353.07 
346.e 
36&» 
3II6.K 
295.93 
314.01 
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Total 


World  War  II 


World  War  I 


Korean  conflict 


Class  ol  beneficiMy 


Number 


Monthly 
value 


Averaie 

monthly 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthTy 

value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 
value 


Number 


Average 

monthly 

value 


Vietnam  era 

Average 

monthly 

Number  value 


Children  alone 23,183  $2,873,252  $123.94  3,798  $124.31             484      $146.19 

CliiWfen  and  mother 2,471  502,080  203.19  255  206.81  

Children  and  father 353  70.737  200.39  33  207.36 

CtiHdreB,  mothtt,  Md fathw 954  209,266  219.36  37  221.59 

Medieralene 107,949  8,646,495  80.10  80,718  80.88            598 

Fattier  alone 16,172  1.310,973  81.06  12.587  83.35              23 

Mother  and  father 24,822  2,349,576  96.66  14,876  94.32                2 


82.11 
79.61 
80.00 


2.069 

191 

29 

55 

13,917 

1,926 

4,420 


$124,  24 

199,83 

199.76 

215.47 

78.21 

76.98 

88.02 


9.207 

1,118 
164 
561 

5,815 
756 

3,514 


$125.10 
206.78 
206  10 
222.32 
77.72 
66.45 
105.39 


Total  dependents 516, 


241.144 37,280 54,342 105,439 


Widows 197,739  88,335 35,446 16.794 26.393 

Children 121.319  20,924 1,186 10,707 57,734 

Mothers 150,362 102,472 623 20,011  14,838 

Fathers 46,668  29,413 25 6,830 6,474 


Regular 
establishment 


Spanish-American 
War 


Civil  War 


Indian  wars 


Average 

Average 
monthly 

Average 

Average 

monthly 

monthly 

monthly 

Number 

value 

Number 

value 

Number 

value 

Number 

value 

Mexican  Border 
Service 

Average 

motrtWy 

Number  value 


Total  cases 49,201 

Conipensation 4, 066 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensMian 44,733 

Dependency  and  indemnity  oonipensatiofl  and  compensation 402 

Widow  alone 20,257 

Widow  and  children 7,694 

Widow,  children  and  mother 801 

Widow,  children,  and  fattier -..  97 

Widow,  children,  mother,  and  father.. 211 

Widow  and  mother --. ..  .  1, 115 

Widow  and  father -..  128 

Widow,  mother,  and  father 172 

Children  alone --  7,600 

Children  and  mother 907 

Children  and  father 127 

Children,  mother,  and  father 301 

Mother  alone 6.901 

Father  alone -.- - 880 

Mother  and  father 2,010 

Total  dependents _ 77,557  . 

Widows - - --- ---  30.475  . 

Children - --- 30.738  . 

Mothers -. 12.418  . 

Fathers 3,926  . 


$196.55 


305      $199. 42 


13     $174.23 


1      $147.00 


2       $195.00 


65.46 
207.99 
249. 76 


3 
302 


87.00 
200.53 


13 


174.23 


147.00 


195.00 


237.26 
269.43 

347.70 

339.  76 

362.73 

312.15 

292.96  . 

314.74 

120.77 

198.46 

191.35 

214.26 

76.61 

69.89  . 

92.95 


285 
3 


201.09 
337.33 


206.00 


195.00 


17        147.00 


147.00 


1        147.00 


310 


13 


288 
22 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  14117.  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
service  connected  disability  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payable  to  widows  and  children  of 
men  who  died  in  service  or  as  the  result 
of  service-connected  disability. 

It  is  my  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve 
also  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  considered  this 
legislation.  The  subcommittee  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  more  than  100  bills,  all 
having  as  their  purpose  a  more  generous 
schedule  of  payments  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  and  the  survivors  of  their 
less  fortunate  comrades.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today,  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  cosponsored,  is  the  result  of  our 
deliberations. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  au- 
thorize increases  ranging  from  10.7  per- 
cent in  the  monthly  compensation  pay- 
able to  veterans  with  disability  evaluated 
at  10  to  18  percent  for  thoee  veterans  who 
Are  100  percent  disabled.  Increases  are 
•Iso  provided  in  the  special  monthly  com- 
pmsation  or  statutory  awards  as  they  are 
commonly  called  psiyable  generally  for 
the  loes  or  loos  of  use  of  an  extremity. 

The  additional  allowances  for  depend- 
ents payable  to  veterans  with  disabil- 


ities evaluated  at  50  percent  or  more  are 
increased  by  15  percent  under  the  terms 
of  the  bUl. 

Monthly  payments  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  to  widows  and 
children  of  service-connected  deceased 
veterans  are  increased  under  this  meas- 
ure by  17  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  pro- 
visions of  this  very  important  bill.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
always  assigned  the  highest  priority  to 
benefits  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  Payments 
were  last  Increased  In  August  1972.  Sur- 
vivor benefits  have  gone  even  longer 
without  an  increase — since  January  of 
1072. 

President  Nizcm  in  a  letter  to  me  In 
which  he  recommended  an  Increase  in 
payments  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  death,  said: 

In  a  aeaae.  the  Nation  can  never  fuUy  re- 
pay the—  men  and  women  and  their  famUles 
for  their  devotion  and  aacrtflce.  We  can  as- 
sure. However,  that  the  value  of  the  benefits 
they  receive  from  veterans  programs  keepa 
pace  with  the  ooet  of  living,  and  we  can  act 
to  aasore  that  VA  oompenaatlop  to  eerrloe- 
dlsabled  veterans  provides  foU  oranpensatlon 
far  impaired  earning  ability. 

Mr.  [Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlh)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14117.  It  is  most  meri- 
torious since  it  provides  increases  in 
monetary  ben^ts  payable  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
to  the  widows  and  dependent  children 
of  those  who  died  from  service-connected 
causes. 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
disabilities  will  be  increased  in  a  scale 
ranging  from  10.7  to  18  percent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ability. The  allowEince  payable  to  veter- 
ans rated  at  50  percent  or  more  for  their 
dependents  will  be  increased  15  percent. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  widows  and  dependent  children 
will  be  Increased  by  17  percent.  This  Is 
the  benefit  paid  to  the  survivors  of  the 
veteran  who  died  of  a  service-connected 
disability. 

Under  existing  law  veterans  who  had 
wartime  service  have  been  granted  the 
protection  of  what  is  termed  presimip- 
tlve  benefits.  This  benefit  permits  the 
granting  of  service  connection  for  tropi- 
cal and  chronic  diseases  which  are  diag- 
nosed within  certain  specified  periods 
following  discharge  from  active  duty. 
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The  period  between  the  ead  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  January  31,  1955,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  recognized  Vietnam 
era  has  been  embraced  as  a  wartime  pe- 
riod for  presumptive  purposes.  H.R.  14117 
will  also  include  those  who  terved  after 
December  31,  1946  and  prior  to  June  27, 
1950.  the  period  between  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  consider  this  bill  very  necessary  and 
will  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

ZWACH.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  14117,  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  dlsablll^  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  their  survivors. 

The  major  features  of  the  bill  include: 
First,  increases  of  10.7  percent  to  18  per- 
cent in  basic  disability  rates;  second,  18 
percent  across-the-board  incr^Lse  for  aU 
statutory  awards  Involving  severe  dis- 
abilities; third,  a  10-percent  increase  ta 
the  "K"  award;  fourth,  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  payments  to  direct  dependents 
of  veterans  rated  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled; fifth,  a  17-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  DIC  rates  for  widows 
and  orphans  of  veterans;  and  sixth,  an 
extension  of  the  longstanding  presimip- 
tion  of  service  connection  for  chronic 
diseases  incurred  after  wartime  service 
to  those  veterans  who  served  between 
December  31,  1946  and  June  26,  1950. 

Since  World  War  I,  we  have  paid  our 
disabled  veterans  some  form  of  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabilities. 
We  have  made  periodic  increases. 

Since  the  last  disability  Increase  f  Au- 
gust 1,  1972  >  the  cost  of  livii^  has  in- 
creased 12.7  percent.  HM.  14117  provides 
for  a  10.7-pcrcent  to  18-percent  Increase, 
depending  on  degree  of  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  a  war  does  not 
end  when  the  last  man  has  returned 
home.  The  suffering,  both  physical  and 
financial,  continues  for  a  lifetime. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  listened  to  many  hours 
of  testimony  and  have  read  many  letters 
from  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. Their  story  Is  not  a  happy  one;  but 
it  Is  a  proud  one.  They  have  served  their 
country  well.  I  for  one  am  very  proud  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  fought  to 
make  this  country  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  "Hie  suffering  they  have  gone 
throiigh  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 
Oiu*  thanks  must  be  much,  much  deeper 
than  that. 

H.R.  14117  only  attempts  to  "update" 
old  levels  of  support  for  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  The  cost  of  living 
Increases  catch  us  all,  but  it  catches 
the  disabled  the  most.  We  must  make  the 
necessary  adjustments.  HH.  14117  makes 
some  of  them,  and  I  support  It  whole- 
heartedly.        

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Masaacfausetts 
(Mrs.  HscKLU). 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  bill  that 
will  Increase  compensation  payments  to 
veterans  for  their  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  to  their  widows  and  depend- 
ent children  when  death  results  from 
these  same  disabilities.  The  payments  to 
survivors  will  be  increased  by  17  percent. 
Compensation  increases  vary  from  a  lit- 
tle more  than  10  percent  to  as  high  as  18 
percent,  with  the  greater  Increases  going 
to  the  more  severely  disabled.  The  allow- 
ance paid  for  the  dependents  of  the  vet- 
erans rated  at  50  percent  or  more  will  be 
advanced  by  15  percent. 

The  current  law  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $47  for  what  is  termed  "a  statu- 
tory award  for  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
certain  organs."  Tlals  is  a  separate 
amount  of  money  that  is  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  It 
will  be  increased  to  $52  a  month  under 
this  bUl. 

The  rates  of  compensation  were  last 
Increased  effective  August  1,  1972,  and  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
has  not  been  increased  since  January  1, 
1972.  At  the  rate  that  the  cost  of  living 
keeps  going  up,  it  Is  manifest  that  this 
legislation,  H.R.  14117,  is  overdue  and 
very  necessary.  I  endorse  it  heartily. 

VnEHANB'     AND     SUKVTVOES'     COMFXNSATTON 
INCKEASES 

When  the  average  American  wage 
earner  can  barely  keep  up  with  the  cur- 
rent cost-of-living  increases  in  food,  fuel, 
and  rent,  it  is  almost  a  sure  bet  that  a 
disabled  veteran  receiving  compensation 
based  on  the  same  rates  as  on  August  of 
1972  is  barely  making  ends  meet,  if  at 
aU. 

Inflation  is  hitting  the  pockets  of  all 
Americans — food  costs  have  risen  by  over 
20  percent  within  the  past  year,  g£isoline 
sells  on  an  average  of  about  55  cents  per 
gallon,  and  rents  and  utilities  have  sky- 
rocketed— creating  a  severe  financial 
squeeze  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  situation  is  doubly  serious  for  the 
veteran  who  has  come  home  to  a  deva- 
stating economic  situation,  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment,  and  inadequate  com- 
pensation to  insure  him  a  decent  living 
standard  and  the  chance  of  professional 
advancement. 

But  what  happens  when  the  veteran  is 
disabled — and  cannot  find  employment 
because  of  severe  servlee-cozmected  dis- 
abilities. He  Is  often  totaUy  dependent  on 
some  form  of  disability  compensation. 
Salaries  do  not  count  for  him. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  support  our 
disabled  veterans  by  making  certain  that 
compensation  Is  adequate  to  meet  with 
Increased  costs  of  nvteg.  We  owe  a  decent 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  who  fought 
bravely  in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  It  Is  otir 
tarn  to  see  that  these  men  and  their 
families  and  widows  receive  what  ts  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  living  standard 
which  they  ezi>ect  and  deserve. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  distinguished  msmba-  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hn.Li8). 


Mr.  HTT.rJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port  of  a  bill  that  Increases  the  benefits 
payable  to  the  most  deserving  of  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  This  bill 
is  H.R.  14117. 

Under  this  legislation,  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  wlU  have 
their  compensation  increased  by  up  to 
as  much  as  18  percent  in  the  more  seri- 
ously  disabled  cases.  The  dependency 
allowance  payable  to  the  veteran  with 
disabilities  ratable  at  50  percent  or  more 
will  be  Increased  by  15  percent. 

Widows  and  dependent  children  who 
are  receiving  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  will  receive  increases  of  17 
percent.  These  are  the  survivors  of  the 
veteran  who  died  of  a  service-connected 
disability. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  veterans 
who  served  after  December  31  and  before 
June  25,  1950  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
presumptive  protection  afforded  to  war- 
time veterans  and  those  who  served  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  and 
the  beginning  of  the  recognized  Vietnam 
era.  This  provision  of  the  law  Is  one  that 
permits  the  recognition  of  tropical  and 
chronic  disesises  as  service-connected  if 
they  arise  within  certain  specified  periods 
following  discharge  from  active  duty. 

In  my  estimation  this  leglsatlon  Is 
overdue  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
a  former  member  of  our  committee,  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  piece  of  legislation, 
.the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr' 
Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  on  bring- 
ing forth  this  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  been  needed  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  14117.  a 
bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors.  I  feel 
that  these  increases  are  Justified  by  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  have  greatly 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

I  wish  to  discuss  section  6  of  HR. 
14117,  which  incorporates  a  bill  which 
I  first  Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress, 
and  have  reintroduced  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  past  9  years.  Tills 
section  makes  presumptions  relating  to 
certain  diseases  ai^llcable  to  veterans 
who  served  during  the  period  betwew 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Existing  law  provides,  with  respect  to 
veterans  who  have  served  at  least  90  days 
during  a  period  of  war.  or  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1956,  that:  First,  a  chronic  dis- 
ease—other ti^an  active  tubereuloste, 
multlide  sclerosis,  and  Hansen's  disease^ 
or  a  tropical  disease— as  those  toms  are 
defined  in  38  UjS.C.  301 — becomtnff  rnani' 
fest  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or  mon 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  separa- 
tion from  active  service;  seoood,  all 
types  of  active  tuberculosis  and  Btenseo'a 
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disease  becoming  manifest  to  a  degree  of 
10  percent  or  more  within  3  years  of  the 
date  of  separation;  and  third,  multiple 
sclerosis  becoming  manifecEt  to  a  degree 
of  10  percent  or  more  vrithln  7  years  of 
the  date  of  separation,  shall,  subject  to 
rebuttal,  be  considered  to  have  been  in- 
curred tn  or  aggravated  by  such  service. 

Public  Law  89-358,  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1966,  extended  the 
presumption  to  veterans  serving  after 
January  31, 1955,  which  was  the  date  the 
presumption  expired  for  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

The  "^^etnam  era"  is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  the  presumption  as  "the  period 
beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending  on 
such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidmtlal  proclsunatlon  or 
conciurent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 
Since  neither  the  President  nor  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  declare  an  end  to  the 
"Vietnam  era,"  the  presimiptlon  con- 
tinues in  effect  for  personnel  now  serving 
in  the  military. 

Therefore,  the  combined  effect  of 
existing  law  Is  to  aUow  the  prestmiption 
for  aU  veterans  serving  between  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  the  present,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  served  between 
December  31,  1946,  and  June  26,  1950. 
This  represents  a  serious  inequity  to 
those  veterans,  many  of  whom  were 
drafted,  whose  service  was  confined  to 
this  three  and  a  hsdf  year  period. 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  vet- 
erans now  entitled  to  this  presumption 
did  not  serve  in  areas  of  special  hazard  or 
during  wartime,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
veterans  serving  during  the  period  from 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Korean  conflict  should  not 
be  entitled. to  the  same  benefits. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  14117  wiU  Insure 
equal  treatment  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14117,  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  the  compensation 
paid  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  increases  in  allowances  for 
dependents  of  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled vets,  and  Increases  in  indemnities 
paid  to  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  died  from  service-connected  causes. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

As  you  remember,  the  last  Increase  in 
compensation  for  service-cormected  dis- 
abled vets  was  in  August  of  1972.  Since 
that  time,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  12.7  percent.  Simflarly,  the  last 
increase  in  indemnities  paid  to  survivors 
of  vets  who  died  from  service-cormected 
causes  was  in  January  of  1972.  The  CPI 
has  risen  14.9  percent  since  then. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues have  received  mall  from  disabled 
^ts  and  widows  of  veterans  In  their  dis- 
tricts, expressing  concern  over  our  very 


high  cost  of  living.  I  know  that  I  have, 
and  these  letters  all  tell  the  same  story. 
The  present  disability  compensation  and 
indemnity  pay  is  simply  Inadequate  for 
these  disabled  vets  and  widows  of  vets  to 
keep  step  with  our  soaring  inflation.  The 
disability  compensation  program  was 
originally  intended  to  provide  relief  for 
the  impaired  earning  capacity  of  vet- 
erans disabled  as  a  result  of  their  mili- 
tary service.  We  have  a  special  obllgsi- 
tion  to  these  vets,  as  well  as  to  the  wid- 
ows of  vets  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country,  and  present  rates  of  compensa- 
tion are  not  fulfilling  that  obligation. 
Survivors  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-connected  causes  and  those  who 
must  endure  severe  handicaps  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  military  service  have  a  right 
to  live  in  dignity  and  comfort.  We  who 
benefited  from  their  sacrifices  have  a 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  the  com- 
pensation afforded  to  them  Is  realistic 
and  keeps  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

The  increases  provided  for  in  H.R. 
14117  have  been  scaled  to  provide  the 
most  help  to  those  in  greatest  need.  It 
w(Mild  increase  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  in  amounts  ranging 
from  10.7  percent  to  18  percent  depend- 
ing on  the  severity  of  the  disability.  In 
addition,  allowances  for  spouses,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled  vets  would  be 
Increased  15  itercent  across  the  board. 
Finally,  survivors'  indemnity  and  de- 
pendence compensation  would  also  be  in- 
creased 17  percent  across  the  board. 

These  are  just  and  necessary  Increases, 
and  they  are  important  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  more  than  mere  token  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  those  who  made 
such  enduring  sacriflces  on  behalf  of  this 
Nation.  I  urge  support  for  H.R.  14117. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

WmNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day, with  great  pleastire.  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  14117,  which 
provides  increases  in  the  basic  rates  of 
disability  for  veterans. 

This  country  owes  more  than  It  is  pos- 
sible to  express  to  its  veterans,  and  those 
who  are  disabled  deserve  even  more  of 
our  compassion  and  consideration. 

The  last  increases  in  disabled  veterans' 
benefits  took  effect  in  January  1972 — 
more  than  2  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
up  until  February  28, 1974,  the  Consimier 
Price  Index  has  risen  14.9  percent.  This 
la  a  tremendous  Jump,  which  has  had 
disastrous  effects  on  the  disabled  veteran 
living  on  a  fixed  Income.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  increase  Is  and  has  been 
badly  needed,  and  should  not  be  denied. 
I  was  pleased  also  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  provide  varied  increases 
in  basic  rates  to  reflect  the  greater  need 
of  the  more  seriously  disaUed  veteran  by 
Increasing  his  pasmaents  proportionately 
more  than  the  others. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  HH.  14117 
are:  It  Increases  basic  rates  of  disability 
payments  from  10.7  to  18  percent  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  disability  in- 


volved. It  provides  an  18-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  of  all  statutory 
awards  involving  severe  disabilities.  It 
provides  for  a  15-percent  increase  In 
payments  to  direct  dependents  who  are 
50-percent  disablCKl,  and  a  17-percent  in- 
crease for  widows  and  orphans,  of  de- 
ceased veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  is  a  much- 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  for  many  of  our 
veterans.  I  had  the  honor  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  commemora- 
tion of  Loyalty  Day  on  Sunday,  and  I 
heard  for  myself  of  the  dire  circum- 
stances which  many  veterans  face  with- 
out this  increase.  I  urge  rapid  House/ 
Senate  action  so  the  bill  can  become  law 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgokkrt)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  chairman  yleldhig.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bill  has  been  brought 
to  the  House  floor  and  hope  It  will  receive 
the  strong  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Our  service-cormected  disabled  veter- 
ans, like  other  Americans  on  fixed  In- 
comes, have  been  hard  hit  In  the  last 

2  years  by  the  ravsiges  of  inflation.  With 
the  measure  under  consideration  we  will 
be  able  to  restore  a  portion  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  assist  them  in  their 
time  of  need  as  they  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  freedom  and  democracy  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
even  though  the  legislation  Is  entitled 
"Tlie  Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Compen- 
sation Increases,"  It  will  not  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
Siu-e,  our  veterans  will  receive  a  bigger 
check  each  month,  but  In  reality  they 
will  barely  catch  up  to  where  they  were 
in  real  dollars  before  inflation  eroded  the 
value  of  the  dollar  since  the  last  Increase 
2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason  I  feel  that 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  pass 
this  bin  and  send  It  to  the  Senate  for 
their  speedy  and  favorable  approval. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  for  H.R.  14117,  the  veter- 
ans' and  survivors'  compensation  in- 
creases legislation.  In  these  days  of  con- 
stantly soaring  Inflation,  it  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  to  see  that  our  disabled 
veterans  do  not  fall  behind  the  splrallng 
cost  of  living. 

The  measure  before  us  would  provide 
modest,  but  necessarj-,  increases  in  the 
monthly  rates  of  comijensatlon  which 
are  payable  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities,  the  rates  of  addi- 
tional allowances  for  dependents  payable 
to  such  veterans  who  are  rated  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payable  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  have  died  from  service- 
connected  disabilities. 
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Since  Augiist  of  1972,  when  the  last 
increase  in  these  rates  took  effect,  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  more  than  13 
percent.  I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  recommended  increases  which  In  al- 
most every  case  exceed  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

The  bill  provides  increases  for  service- 
disabled  veterans  rated  10  to  30  percent 
in  amounts  ranging  from  10.7  to  12  per- 
cent. Cases  rated  40  and  50  percent  dis- 
abling are  granted  increases  in  the 
amount  of  15  percent.  All  cases  rated  60 
percent  or  more,  including  the  special 
statutory  awards  for  combinations  of 
serious  disabilities,  are  increased  by  18 
percent.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  DIC 
rates  for  survivors,  a  17-percent  boost 
Is  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  endorse  this  legislation 
with  an  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote. 
Disabled  veterans,  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  for  their  country,  deserve  this 
legislation,  and  they  deserve  the  support 
of  all  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

IAt.  burke  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  14117,  a  bill  entitled. 
"Increased  Rates  of  Disability  Compen- 
sation for  Veterans  and  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation  for  Certain 
Veterans'  Survivors." 

Certainly,  during  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic hardship,  we  shall  not  deprive 
those  veterans,  who  served  our  Nation 
at  such  great  personal  cost,  of  their  de- 
served benefits.  H.R.  14117.  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  wotUd  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  In  addition, 
this  measure  would  increase  Indemnity 
compensation  pajrments  to  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans  whose 
deaths  are  service  connected. 

Veterans'  compensation  payments 
would  be  increased  by  an  average  of 
about  15  percent,  while  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payment  for 
survivors  are  increac^d  by  17  percent. 

To  withhold  Increased  benefits,  upon 
u'hich  so  many  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  depend,  would  be  repre- 
hensible. H.R.  14117  will  only  provide 
restitution  to  those  who  gave  so  selflessly. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14117,  a  bill  to  amend 
existing  veterans'  disability  compensa- 
tion laws  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disablcxi  veterans, 
to  increase  dependency  compensation, 
and  to  increase  survivor  indemnl^  com- 
pensation. On  March  12.  1974,  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bUl.  H.R.  13421.  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
their  wives  and  children  by  20  percent. 
Although  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
committee  does  not  provide  for  all  of 
the  increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation 
that  I  proposed  in  my  bUl,  I  think  it  will 
go  a  long  way  to  compensate  the  dis- 
abled veteran  for  his  past  losses  In  buy- 
ing power  and  Increases  In  other  living 
expenses  caused  by  inflation  In  the 
economy. 


The  bill  before  the  House  would  pro- 
vide Increases  for  service-disabled  vet- 
erans rated  10  to  30  percent  in  amoimts 
ranging  from  10.7  to  12  percent.  Veterans 
rated  40  to  50  percent  disabled  would 
receive  a  15  percent  increase  In  compen- 
sation. Veterans  with  disabilities  rated 
60  percent  to  100  percent  would  receive 
an  18 -percent  Increase  In  disability  com- 
pensation. 

I  commend  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  an  Increase  for 
subsection  "k"  compensation  which  Is 
added  en  to  the  basic  disability  rate 
compensation  where  the  veteran  has  suf- 
fered certain  severe  injuries  such  as  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  hand,  leg,  foot,  or  eye. 
The  bill  that  I  Introduced  earlier  this 
session  would  have  amended  this  section 
to  Include  the  additional  compensation 
for  loss  of  use  of  a  lung  and  for  kidney 
failure  requiring  regular  dialysis  also.  I 
regret  that  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude these  expensive  and  severe  physi- 
cal impairments  in  the  reported  bill, 
however,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  con- 
sidered during  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition  the  bill  before  the  House 
would  provide  for  a  15 -percent  Increase 
in  allowances  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  In  excess  of  50  per- 
cent for  the  support  of  their  spouse, 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  and  It 
provides  for  a  17-percent  Increase  in  In- 
demnity compensation  paid  to  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  whose  death  Is 
determined  to  be  the  result  of  military 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  currently  over 
2.2  million  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
abled while  fighting  our  Nation's  wars 
and  who  receive  disability  payments 
compensation  for  loss  or  reduction  of 
their  earning  capacities  resulting  from 
service-connected  injuries.  The  Vietnam 
war  has  added  364,000  wounded  veterans 
with  disabilities  to  those  of  prior  wars, 
so  there  is  a  renewed  need  to  emphasize 
and  continue  this  program.  Service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  received  their 
last  Increase  in  compensation  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1972.  Unfortunately,  since  that 
date,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  re- 
flected a  cost-of-living  increase  of  12 
percent.  Since  the  last  Increase  in  wid- 
ows and  chlldrens  survivor  compensa- 
tion on  January  1.  1974,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  reflected  a  cost-of-living 
increase  of  14.9  percent  as  of  February 
28.  1974.  It  is  vitally  Important  that  we 
increase  veterans  benefits  for  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  to  keep 
pace  with  the  spiraling  inflation  which 
is  particularly  injurious  to  p>ersons  on 
fixed  inoomes  such  as  many  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  do  not  neglect  our  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  so  valiantly  fought  for 
our  Nation  during  times  of  war,  and  I 
urge  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  14117  a 
bill  to  provide  increased  compensation 
payments  for  millions  for  disabled  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  their  survivors.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  is  vital  to  the  future  eco- 


nomic security  of  these  Americans,  many 
of  whom  find  themselves  today  perched 
at  the  tnlnk  of  poverty. 

There  should  be  no  fanfare  associated 
with  this  bUl.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislaticm 
which  is  long  overdue  and  is  simply  de- 
signed to  provide  disabled  veterans  with 
the  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  living.  The  severe  infl>tlCTi 
which  has  gripped  this  Nation  unrelent- 
lessly  for  10  yean,  has  had  its  most 
devastating  effects  in  the  last  2  years.  In 
this  period  alone,  the  all-important  eco- 
nomic Indicator,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  risen  by  an  astonishing  14.7  per- 
cent. While  all  Americans  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  inflation,  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  forced  to  exist  on  a  fixed 
monthly  or  yearly  income,  have  found 
the  last  2  years  to  be  a  virtual  economic 
nightmare. 

The  disabled  veteran  has  been  forced 
to  do  battle  with  inflation  without  hav- 
ing an  increase  In  his  compensation  slnn 
August  of  1972.  During  this  period,  not 
only  have  the  prices  risen,  but  so  has  the 
unemployment  rate  and  with  the  tradi- 
tionally difficult  time  disabled  veterana 
have  obtaining  jobs,  finding  employment 
has  been  an  almost  futile  task. 

What  this  bill  wUl  do,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  making  important  re- 
visions to  the  VA's  plan.  Is  the  following: 

First,  for  those  veterans  with  a  10  to 
30  percent  disability  their  compensation 
payments  would  increase  by  10  to  12  per- 
cent. 

Second,  for  those  with  40  to  SO  percent 
disability,  the  Increase  would  be  15  per- 
cent. 

Third,  the  most  severely  disabled, 
nameh?  60  to  100  percent,  will  receive  id 
increase  of  18  percent. 

These  figures  represent  uie  kind  of 
financial  assistance  we  should  be  afford- 
ing the  brave  men  who  served  in  defense 
of  their  country.  We  owe  these  men  as 
much  today  as  we  did  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  battlefield.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  the  men  who  returned 
from  warfare  with  a  disability  which 
prevented  them  from  resuming  wort- 
Yet,  our  efforts  have  not  been  enough, 
for  the  disabled  veteran  of  today  bai 
been  struggling  to  eke  out  a  basic  exist- 
ence, and  this  to  me  represents  a  natignil 
disgrace. 

In  addition,  H.R.  14117  will  provl* 
needed  assistance  to  the  widows  and  sur- 
vivors of  our  disabled  veterans.  Many  of 
these  individuals  have  endmrd  years  of 
personal  and  economic  hardship  as  s 
result  of  the  injuries  their  husbands  and 
fathers  received  in  the  service.  Blany  <rf 
these  women  and  children  have  wwked 
long  years  to  assist  in  making  ends  meet. 
We  in  the  Congress  recognize  the  prob- 
lems and  the  legislation  we  have  todsy 
seeks  to  eradicate  some  of  these  hard- 
ships by  providing  a  17  percent  acn»»- 
the-board  increase  in  dependency  and 
Indenmity  compensation  payments  for 
all  survivors  of  disabled  vetowu. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  create  a  vn- 
sumption  of  service  disability  for  tboM 
veterans  who  served  between  Decem- 
ber 31.  1948  and  June  27, 1950.  This  is  the 
only  Interval  not  presently  covered  by 
such  a  presumptive  period.  As  a  result, 
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another  long  standing  ineauity  will  be 
(Uminated,  and  any  veterans  who  in- 
curred a  chronic  or  tropical  disease  dur- 
Ixig  this  period  will  not  be  able  to  have  it 
deemed  as  a  service  connected  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  talking 
about  heU)lng  veterans  is  passed.  Prob- 
lems like  Inflation  and  high  costs  of 
educatlcm  have  rendered  many  veterans 
to  the  point  of  economic  despair. 

These  are  problems  which  demand  at- 
tention, and  are  not  likely  to  be  solved 
with  merely  rhetoric.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  positive  commitment 
we  need  to  undertake  if  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate these  problems  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  veterans.  Veterans 
aSairs  Is  an  important  an  issue  as  we  will 
confront  in  the  coming  months,  and  I 
feel  an  important  step  will  be  achieved 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill  today  by 
my  colles^ues. 

The  disabled  veteran  through  his  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  in  defending  his  coun- 
try Is  responsible  for  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  we  enjoy  today.  Just  as  they 
helped  us  In  our  hour  of  need,  so  must  we 
help  them. 

Mr.  BROyuiLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
House  Is  considering  this  bill  today.  This 
bill  win  Increase  rates  for  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  and  dependency 
and  indenmity  compensation  (DIC)  for 
certain  veterans'  siunrivors. 

Several  months  ago,  I  cosponsored 
compensation  legislation  and  I  have  long 
supported  an  Increase  in  compensation 
benefits.  Payments  to  the  deserving  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  dependents 
must  be  Increased  in  this  time  of  ron- 
iway  inflation  if  their  purchasing  power 
Is  to  be  maintained  In  response  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  held  hearings  on  compensation 
and  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation. I  am  glad  that  the  conunlttee 
has  voted  to  Include  In  this  needed  leg^- 
latlon  an  increase  In  the  statutory  awards 
many  disabled  veterans  receive  if  they 
sulfer  from  certain  anatomical  losses. 
These  rates  were  last  Increased  In  1946 
and  these  deserving  disabled  veterans  are 
long  overdue  for  an  Increase  In  these 
statutory  awards. 

We  an  know  that  Inflation  has  sky- 
rocketed In  recent  years.  As  a  grateful 
and  understanding  nation,  we  In  the 
Congress  must  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  those  veterans  who  were  In- 
jured or  who  suffer  from  Injuries  as  a 
wsult  of  their  service  to  our  country.  We 
must  also  provide  assistance  to  the  f  am- 
fllee  <rf  those  who  have  died  from  service- 
connected  causes. 

For  many,  compensation  is  the  only 
fixed  monthly  Income  and  we  owe  our 
fUsabled  veterans  and  their  families  an 
mcrease  in  the  moneys  they  receive.  I 
mist  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
wm  approve  this  legislation  today  and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  prompt- 
ly consider  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
M  before  the  House  today  that  deaerv«8 
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prompt  consideration.  I  am  speaking  of 
H.R.  14117  which  increases  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indenmity  compensation  for  their  sur- 
vivors. The  last  basic  rate  increase  in 
disability  compensation  was  made  in 
August  1972.  Since  that  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  12.7  percent. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
viewed and  increased  these  compensation 
rates  periodically.  With  the  cruel  burden 
that  Inflation  lmp>oses  on  the  disabled 
veteran  and  his  family  an  Increase  in 
compensation  is  overdue. 

HJl.  14117  provides  for  increases  in 
the  basic  rates  of  disability  of  from  10  to 
18  [>ercent,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
disability.  The  bill  provides  for  an  18 
percent  across-the-board  increase  for  ail 
statutory  awards  that  involve  severe  dis- 
abilities. For  those  dependents  of  vet- 
erans who  are  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abled the  measure  will  increase  pay- 
ments by  15  percent.  Also,  a  rate  Increase 
of  17  percent  is  provided  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  long  recog- 
nized the  heavy  debt  the  Nation  owes  to 
those  who  have  served  her  so  well.  HJl. 
14117  is  but  another  logical  step  in  the 
payment  of  that  great  debt.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  the  House  and  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  also  act  quickly 
so  that  the  day  when  the  beneflts  may  be 
increased  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14117,  a  bill  providing 
increased  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans  and  Increased 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  their  survivors. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  recognize  the 
necessity  for  additional  financial  assist- 
ance to  disabled  veterans  due  to  the 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  living.  Early  in 
this  session,  I  introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  scaled  18-percent  Increase  to 
our  disabled  veterans. 

My  only  regret  in  considering  this 
measure,  is  that  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  preventing  me 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  rectify 
another  blatant  hardship  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Henry  Werknum  of 
Washingtonvllle,  N.Y.,  lost  one  of  his  legs 
as  a  result  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. More  recently.  Mr.  Werkman  lost  the 
use  of  his  second  leg;  the  Increased  bur- 
den on  his  remaining  leg  having  culmi- 
nated in  its  loss  of  use.  However,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  held  that  because 
the  loss  of  his  second  leg  was  not  "tech- 
nically" service-connected,  Mr.  Weriazutn 
is  not  eligible  for  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  both  legs. 

His  csuse  has  been  appealed  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  where  we  are 
hopeful  of  a  favorable  decision. 

However,  in  light  of  this  particular 
case  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  pro- 
vides full  disability  payments  to  a  vet- 
eran who  has  lost  the  use  of  one  leg  in 


a  service-connected  disability  and  at  a 
later  date,  through  no  willful  misconduct 
on  his  own  part,  looses  the  use  of  a  sec- 
ond leg  or  arm  through  a  nonservice 
connected  disability. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  legislation 
in  the  existing  statutes  which  provide 
that  a  veteran  who  looses  an  eye,  ear  or 
kidney  through  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability and  later  looses  his  second  eye,  ear 
or  kidney  is  ehgiblle  for  full  disability. 
Accordingly,  it  is  reasonable  to  apply  the 
same  provision  to  the  loss  of  a  Umb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  disability  measiire  before  us  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  consider  the  plight  of  the 
Werkmans  of  our  country,  men  who  have 
given  so  much  and  who  are  not  adeqiiate- 
ly  being  compensated.  I  respectfiilly  urge 
the  committee  to  favorably  consider  the 
bill  I  have  introduced,  HJl.  14162,  in  or- 
der to  legislatively  correct  this  oversight 
in  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans.  We  can  do  no  less  for  those 
who  have  given  so  much. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to 
warmly  endor.se  passage  of  H.R.  14117, 
which  would  increase  the  rates  for  vet- 
erans' and  their  survivors'  compensation 
in  light  of  recent  inflationary  trends.  The 
rates  of  these  pajrments  were  last  ad- 
justed in  August  of  1972.  Since  that  time, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  climbed 
an  additional  12.7  percent. 

In  response  to  this  inflationary  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  and  its  at- 
tendant reduction  in  buying  power  for 
disability  pasmients,  dependents'  sup- 
port payments  and  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation — DIC — pay- 
ments, the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  has  taken  what  I  consider  a 
proper  and  very  thoughtful  response. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
veterans  with  lower  rated  disabilities  re- 
ceive less  of  a  ratable  increase  than  those 
whose  disability  will  not  eillow  them  to 
pursue  the  kind  of  outside  income  that 
many  lower  rated  disabled  veterans  are 
able  to  otbain.  Thus  the  increase  range 
from  10.7  percent  for  a  10-percent  dis- 
ablement to  18  percent  for  disablement 
rated  above  60  percent.  In  sMldition,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  so-called  "k"  award  for  loss  of 
limb  or  other  losses  from  $47  to  $52 — also 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
add-on  award  will  increase  the  allow- 
ances of  those  veterans  who  most  often 
must  rely  on  their  veterans'  payments 
as  their  sole  source  of  income.  Lastly,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  across- 
the-board  17-percent  increase  In  the 
present  DIC  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  although  it  con- 
tains dramatic  increases  In  certain  cases, 
will  only  bring  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents  up  to  a  level  of  compensa- 
tion that  equals  that  which  they  enjoyed 
in  August  1972. 1  need  not  go  on  at  any 
length  concerning  the  debt  that  we  in- 
dividually and  collectively  owe  these  men 
and  their  families,  the  sacrifices  that 
they  have  made  for  this  country  and 
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continue  to  make.  We  have  many  times 
acknowledged  this  debt.  We  are  now 
merely  faced  with  an  Interest  payment  on 
that  debt.  If  It  is  a  heavy  one,  the  fault 
lies  not  in  our  commitment  but  In  our 
handling  of  an  economy  which  suffers 
such  a  disastrous  rate  of  inflation  over 
such  a  short  time.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned  with 
a  sound  and  cohesive  economic,  mone- 
tary, and  fiscal  offensive  against  Inflation 
and  unemployment  than  the  bill  for 
these  veterans  payments.  I  urge  this 
measure's  quick  passage  and  an  early 
resolution  of  the  inflationary  cycle  that 
makes  it  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
mo'Hon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dour)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  HJl.  14117. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  396.  nays  0, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  309] 

TEAS— 386 

Abdnor 

Burke.  PTa. 

Derwlnskl 

Abzug 

Burke,  BCaaa. 

Devlne 

Adams 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Addabbo 

BTirllaon.  Mo. 

Dlgga 

Alexander 

Burton 

Dlniiall 

Anderaon, 

BuUer 

Donohue 

Calif. 

Bjrron 

Dom 

Anderson,  ni. 

Camp 

Downing 

AndrawB,  N.O. 

Carter 

Drlnan 

Andrawa, 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Dulskl 

N.Dak. 

Cederberg 

Duncan 

Ann undo 

Chamberlain 

du  Pont 

Arcbar 

ChappeU 

Eckhardt 

Arenda 

Chlaholm 

Edwards.  AU. 

Armatrong 

Clancy 

Edwards,  CalU 

Aatabrook 

aark 

Ell  berg 

Aihley 

Clausen, 

Brienborn 

Aapln 

OonH. 

Bscb 

BadUlo 

Clawson.  Del 

Eshleman 

BafalU 

Clay 

Evans,  Colo. 

Baker 

Cleveland 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Oarrstt 

Cochran 

nasoeU 

Bauman 

Cohen 

Plndley 

Beard 

Collier 

Pish 

Bell 

Collins,  ni. 

Plsher 

Bennott 

Collins,  Tex. 

Flood 

B«rgland 

Oonable 

Flynt 

B«tU1 

Conlan 

Foley 

Blaggl 

Conte 

Ford 

Blester 

Conyers 

Poraythe 

Bingham 

Corman 

Fountain 

Blackburn 

cotter 

Fraser 

Bogga 

Coughlln 

Frenrel 

Boland 

Crane 

Frey 

Boiling 

Oronln 

Froehllch 

Bowen 

Culver 

Fulton 

Brademaa 

Daniel.  Dan 

Puqua 

Brasoo 

Daniel.  Robert 

Oaydoa 

Bray 

W.,  Jr. 

Oettya 

Breatix 

Daniels. 

Olalmo 

Bracklnrldga 

Domlnlck  V. 

aibbons 

Brtnkler 

Dantelson 

OIlmaB 

Brooka 

Davis,  Oa. 

Olnn 

Broomfleld 

Davis,  B.C. 

Oold  water 

Brown,  CWU. 

DavU.  WU. 

Oonsalea 

Brown.  Mich. 

d«  la  a«rza 

Ooodllng 

Brown.  Ohio 

Delaney 

Orasso 

Broyhm,  N.O. 

DeUenback 

Gray 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Dellimoa 

Ortffltha 

Buchanan 

DenlKdm 

Oroas 

Burgeaer 

Dennis 

Orover 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dent 

Oubacr 

Qude 

Meeds 

Scherle 

Oimter 

Mel  Cher 

Sc  breeder 

Ouyer 

Metcalfe 

Sebellus 

HamUton 

Mezvlnaky 

Selberllng 

Hammer- 

Michel 

Shipley 

schmldt 

MUford 

Sboup 

Hanley 

MUler 

StarlTer 

Uanna 

Mills 

Shuster 

Hanrahan 

Mtpl^h 

Slkes 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mink 

Skubltz 

Hansen,  Wash 

MlnshaU.  Ohio  Slack 

Harrington 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Harsha 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Smith.  NT. 

Hastings 

Mlzell 

Snyder 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Spence 

Hays 

MoUohan 

Staggers 

HIbert 

Montgomery 

Stanton. 

Heehler.  W.  Va.  Moorhead, 

J.  WUUam 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Cam. 

Stark 

Helna 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Steed 

Henderson 

Mosher 

Steele 

Hicks 

MOSS 

Steel  man 

HUlU 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stelger.  Arls. 

Hlnsbaw 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Stelger,  WU. 

Hogan 

Stratton 

Holt 

Myers 

Stuckey 

Holteman 

Natcber 

Studds 

Horton 

Nedal 

Sullivan 

Hosmer 

Nelsen 

Symington 

Howard 

Nichols 

Synuns 

Huber 

Obey 

Taleott 

Hudnut 

O'Brien 

Taylor,  Mb. 

Hungate 

O'Hara 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Hunt 

O'NeUl 

Teague 

Hutchinson 

Owens 

Thompson,  N.J 

Ichord 

Parrts 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Jarman 

Passman 

Thone 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Patten 

Thornton 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pepper 

Tleman 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Towell,  Ner. 

Jordan 

PettU 

Traxler 

Karth 

Peyser 

Udall 

Kastenmeler 

Pike 

Ullman 

Kaaen 

Poage 

Van  Deniln 

Kemp 

Podell 

Vander  Jagt 

Ketchum 

Powell.  Ohio 

Vandar  Veen 

King 

Preyer 

VanUc 

Price,  Dl. 

Veysey 

Koch 

Price,  Tex. 

Vlgorlto 

Kuykendall 

Prttohard 

Waggonner 

Kyroa 

Qule 

Waldle 

tAgomarslno 

Qulllen 

Walsh 

Landgreba 

RaUsback 

Wampler 

Landrum 

RandaU 

Ware 

Latta 

Rangel 

Whalen 

Lehman 

Rarlck 

White 

Lent 

Rees 

Whltehurst 

Litton 

Regula 

Whltten 

Long,  La. 

Reuss 

WldnaJI 

Lott 

Rhodes 

Wiggins 

Lukan 

Rlegle 

Williams 

McCIorr 
McCloakey 

Rlnaldo 

WUion,  Bob 

Roberts 

WUson. 

McOolUster 

Robinson,  Va. 

Charles  H.. 

McCormack 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Calif. 

McOade 

Rodtno 

WUson, 

McBwen 

Roe 

Charles,  Tex. 

McFall 

Rogers 

Winn 

McKay 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Wolff 

McKlnney 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wright 

McSpaddan 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

Madden 

Rostenkowakl 

Wylle 

Madlgan 

Rouah 

Wyman 

Mahon 

Rousselot 

Tates 

MaUAT, 

Roy 

Yatron 

Mann 

Roybal 

Maratiltl 

Runnels 

Toung.  Ka. 

Marttn.  Nebr. 

Ruppe 

Young,  ni. 

Martla.  N.O. 

Ruth 

TouBg,  B.O. 

MatblM.  Oallf . 

Ryan 

Young,  Tex. 

MathiM,  Oa. 

St  Germain 

Zablockl 

Matsunaga 

Sarasln 

Zion 

Mayne 

Sar  banes 

Zwach 

Mazzoll 

Satterflald 
NAT&— 0 
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Blatnlk 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rose 

Broteman 

Jonas,  N.O. 

Sandman 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Schneebell 

Carney.  Ohio 

Long,  Md. 

SUk 

Flowers 

Lujan 

Stanton, 

Frellnghuysen 

Macdonald 

James  V. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Oraan.  Pa. 

Nix 

Stokes 

Haley 

Patman 

StubbleSsld 

Helstoskl 

Pickle 

Treen 

Hollfleld 

Held 

Wyatt 

Johnson,  O(do. 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Toung.  Ga. 

JobDson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  am 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowinv 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Stubtdefield  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blataik. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Peimsylvanla  with  Mr.  Beld 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Staphens. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mra.  Oreen  of  Oragoa 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyi- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Janes  at 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  PreUnghuyseo. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Bisk. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabanui  with  BCr.  «'"Tlnitn. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  SchneebelL 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  BoncaUo  of  Ne* 
York. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Treen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wu  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  co 
the  table. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiuuil< 
mous  consent  for  the  Immediate  ood- 
slderatlon  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (6. 
3072)  to  amend  title  38,  United  Btatti 
Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  their  sur- 
vivors; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecttoi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Sootb 
CTaroUna? 

Tliere  was  no  objectitm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bm,  u 
follows: 

8.  S072 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffOM 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  «/ 
Amerlea  in  Confreta  tuaetnhled,  That  thk 
Ax^  may  be  ci  tad  as  the  "Veterans  OtaabiUtj 
OompenBAtlon  and  SurvlTor  Beneflto  Act  et 
1»74". 

TITUt  I— VKTERANS  DISABILrrr 

COMFKNBATION 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  814  erf  title  38,  tTnltid 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "828"  In  mbsectlon  (t) 
and  InserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "833"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "861"  In  subsection  (ti) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$B0"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "877"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "889"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "SlOfl"  In  subsection 
(d)  and  insBTtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "8133": 

(5)  by  striking  cut  "8149"  In  subssottaa 
(•)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8171": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "81T0"  In  ■ubssotloa 

(f)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '■8311": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "8312"  in  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8380"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "8346"  In  subsectkn 
(h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8380": 

(9)  by  striking  out  "8276"  In  suheectto 
(1)   and  inserting  In  lieu  therw>f  "8836"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "8406"  In  subasctiao 
(J)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thMWof  "8M«"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "847"  and  "8«1«"  "^ 
"8883"  In  subsection  (k)  and  Inserttnf  B 
lieu  thereof  "862"  and  "8727"  and  "81.017". 
respectively; 
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(13)  by  BtrtUng  out  "8616"  In  subsection  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  (c)   The  report  together  with  such  com- 
(])  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8737";  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  des-  ments  and  recommnedatlons  as  the  Admln- 

(18)  by  atrlklng  out  "8678"  In  subsection  Ignated  by  sec.  402  of  this  title,  the  widow's  Istrator    deems    approprUte    shall    be    sub- 

(m)  and  inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "8800";  rate  shall  be  8689.  mltted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  and  the 

(14)  by  strlkliig  out  "8770"  In  subsection  "(b)   If  there  is  a  widow  with  one  or  more  President  of  the  Senate  not  more  than  thirty 
(n)  aiid  maertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "8909";  chUdren  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de-  days    after   the    beginning    of    the    Nlnety- 

(18)  by  strUdng  out  "8882"  in  subsections  ceased  veteran,  the  dependency  and  indem-  fourth  Congress. 

,0,  ttd   (p)   and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  nlty    compensation    paid    monthly    to    the  ,^^^^^^   m-PAYMENT   OF    BENEFITS   TO 

•%\»\T';  widow  shaU   be  Increased  by  826  for  each  ^^pt^^   t:,!^i^i^tpJ;^^ 

(18)  by  striking  out  "8370"  In  subaectlon  such  child.  PERSONS  UNDER  LEGAL  DISABILITY 

(r)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8437";  and  "(c)   The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  ^bc.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8203 

(17)  by  striking  out  "8664"  In  subsection  indemnity    compensation    payable    to    the  °^  '•"«  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(i)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "8664".  widow  shaU  be  increased  by  864  If  she  is  (1)  *°  ™**'  *■  follows: 

(b)   The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af-  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  "(*)  Where  It  appears  to  the  Administrator 

Mrs  may  adjust  admlnistratlTely,  consistent  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  t^**  tlie  intereet  of  the  beneficiary  would  be 

with  the  tncreaaes  authorized  by  this  section,  need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend-  served  thereby,  payment  of  benefits  under 

Uis  rates  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable  ance  of  another  person.".  ^^y  ^^^  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

t»  persMis  within  the  purview  of  section  10  sxc.  202.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United  ministration  may  be  made  directly  to  the 

of  Public  Law  88-867  who  are  not  In  receipt  states  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as'foUows:  beneficiary  or  to  a  reUtlve  or  some  other 

of  coo^tensatlon  payable  pursuant  to  chap-  "Whenever  there  Is  no  widow  of  a  deceased  person  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  bene- 

tsr  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  tndem-  flclary,  regardless  of  any  legal  disability  on 

a«c.  102.  Section  318(1)  of  title  38,  United  nlty  compensation,  dependency  and  Indem-  the  part  of  the  beneficiary.  Where.  In  the 

States  Code,  Is  amended —  nlty   compensation  shaU   be  paid   in  equal  opinion  of  the  Administrator,  any  fiduciary 

(1)  by  striking  out  "831"  in  subparagraph  shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  vet-  receiving  funds  on  behalf  of  a  Veteran's  Ad- 

(A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "838";  eran  at  the  foUowlng  monthly  rates:  ministration  beneficiary  Is  acting  In  such  a 
(3)  by  striking  out  "863"  in  subparagraph  "(i)   One  chUd,  8108.  number  of  cases  as  to  make  It  Impracticable 

(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "861";  "(2)   Two  children,  8156.  to  conserve  properly  the  estates  or  to  super- 

(3)  by  striking  cut  "867"  In  subparagn^b  "\z)  Three  chUdren,  $201.  vise   the   persons   of   the   beneficiaries,    the 

(C)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "877";  "(4)   More  than  three  chUdren,  8201,  plus  Administrator  may  refuse   to   make   future 

(4)  by  striking  out  "883"  and  "816"  In  $40  for  each  child  In  excess  of  three.".  payments  In  such  cases  as  he  may  deem 
lubparagraph    (D)     and    Inserting    In    Ueu  Stc.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414  proper." 

tkereof  "896"  and  "817",  respectively:  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3202  of  title 

(5)  by  striking  out  "821"  in  subparagraph  by  striking  out  "SSS"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
(K)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "824";  thereof  "864".  deleting  the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  con- 

(6)  by  striking  out  "836"  In  subparagraph  (b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such  servator,  or  other  person  legally  vested  with 
(F)  and  Inserting  .in  lieu  thereof  "841";  title  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "892"  and  the   care   of   the    claimant   or    his   estate". 

(7)  by  striking  out  "863"  and  "816"  in  sub-  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8108".  foUowlng  the  word  "any"  and  inserting 
paragraph  (O)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  (gj  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such  "fldiicUry  or  other  person  for  the  purpose 
"»61"  and  "817",  reBpectlvely;  ^iUe  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "847"  and  of  payment  of  benefit*  payable  under  Uws 

(8)  by  striking  out  "836"  In  subparagr^b  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "856".  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
(H)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "829";  and  g^^  204.  Section  322(b)  of  title  38.  United  tlon"   and   by  deleting  the   word   "estates" 

(9)  by  striking  out  "848"  In  subparagraph  states  Code    is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  and  Inserting  the  word  "benefits". 

(I)  and  tosertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "868".  ..(U)   The 'monthly  rate  of  death  compen-  (c)  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  3202  of  title 

TITLE  n — SURVIVORS  DEPENDENCY  AND  aatlon  payable  to  a  widow  or  d^>endent  par-  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  delet- 

INDKUNrrY  COMPENSATION  ent  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  ing  the  phrase  "guardian,  curator,  oonaerva- 

Sk    201.  Section  411   of  title  38    United  ^  increased  by  864  If  the  payee  Is   (1)    a  tor,  or  person  legally  vested  with  the  care 

States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows-  ps^'ent  in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)   helpless  of  the  beneficiary  or  his  estate."  foUowlng  the 

"(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen-  ^^  ^MJid,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  words  "hands  of  a  ".  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 

ntlon  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow,  based  on  the  °****  ^^  '*<l^il*'«  t*^«  regular  aid  and  attend-  thereof  the  words  "fiduciary  appointed  by  a 

pay   gnuto    of    her    deceased  '  husband,    at  *°°'  °'  another  person.".  state   court   or   the   Veterans'   Admlnlstra- 

monthly  rates  set   forth   In   the   foUowlng  ^^-  ^*   <*>  S«5t><Mi  342  of  title  38.  United  tlon"  and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "guardian. 

table:  States    Code,    is   amended    by    striking   out  curator,  conservator,  or  person  legally  vested 

"equal"  and  all  that  foUows  down  through  with    the    care    of    the    beneficiary    or    his 

"P»y  grade                                     Monthly  rate  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  estate",    following    the    word    "such",    and 

E-l    $216  "those  specified  In  section  322  of  this  title",  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "fiduciary". 

E-2 821  (b)   Section   343    of  such   title   U   hereby  (d)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  3202 

B-3 228  repealed.  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 

B-4 341  (c)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  repealed. 

E-6 348  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  11  of  title  38,  Sic.  302.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section  1701 

E-8 264  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  of  title  88.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 

E-7 2M  out  the  foUowlng:  to  read  as  follows: 

E-8 . 281  "843.  Conditions  under  which  wartime  rates  "(4)  The  term  'guardian'  Includes  a  fldu- 

&-B    1294  are  payable.".  clary  legally  appointed  by  a  cotirt  of  compe- 

*J~l   271  s»c.  206.   (a)    The  Administrator  of  Vet-  tent  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  person  who 

!l"^ 282  erans'  Affairs  shall  make  a  detaUed  study  of  has  been  appointed  by  the  Administrator  un- 

!l^  291  claims  for  dependency  and  Indemnity  com-  der  section  3202  of  this  title  to  receive  t>ay- 

w-^  807  pensatlon  relating  to  veterans,  as  defined  In  ment  of  benefits  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 

r[J    - 271  B«:tlon  101(2).  title  88.  United  SUtss  Code,  the  eligible  person.". 

O-a   """" —    oS;  Who  at  time  of  death  within  six  months  prior  TITLE  XV-EFFECTTVE  DATES 

X_i    " ""    «Ti  to  **>•  <^*«  o'  enactment  of  this  Act  were  ^     „„„  „   ^    _..       ,   ,  ,„.     -     _^.       .^, 

r*   - - --    818  receiving  dlsabUlty  compensation  from  the  Sec.  303.  Subeectlon  (a)  (4)  of  section  1701 

Jr?   - 360  Veterans'     Administration     based     upon     a  t>«»nie  effective  on  May  1,  1974.  except  that 

0-0    394  j.^ting  total  and  permanent  In  nature.  ViX\e  va  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 

^   — *2Z  (b)  The  report  of  such  study  shaU  Include  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  foUowUig 

^^                                               467  ^jj  jjj^  number  of  the  described  eaaee,  (2)  eruictment. 

0-10  ".".'. ■■ .649  *^*  number  of  eases  in  which  tha  ^Molfled  AMuroMxirr  omaxo  bt  kx.  dobh 

.„„  benefit  was  denied.   (8)    an  analysts  of  the  T-ki-»r>*T    •»#      q       v        t     «v 

"'  H  the  veteran  served  as  SM-geant  major  reasons  for  each  suoh  denial,  (4)  an  analysis  *"■-   DORN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   oner  an 

of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisee  of  the  of  sny  dlfflcvilty  which  may  have  been  en-  amendment. 

Ntyy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  countered  by  the  claimant  in  attempting  to  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"rgeant   major    of    the    Marine    Corps,    or  establish  that  the  death  of  the  veteran  con-  Amendment  offered  bv  Mr    Doaw   strike 

IirS'^HJ5?^«°"T^'  "^12^  °"^  '^^ZZ  "'^rtnj^^*^  "^"a^"  omX  au  after  the  enactlZg  clause  of  S.  3073 

K  toe  applicable  time  designated  by  sec  403  tary.    naval,   or   air   service   In   the   Armed  _„^  .„..,.♦  •„  n..,  <.v.JI^  »>...  »~,^.i,^«.  ^* 

Of  this  title,  the  widow's  »te  shaU  be  8818.  Forces  of  the  United  SUtee.  and   (8)   data  ^^  ^^-    J^tl^^  t^.  S^,!^ 

"'H  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  Ngardlng  the  cun«it  flnanolal  status  erf  the  ^^    ^*"''  "  P"*^  "^  ^'  ^"**- 

«•  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  ot  Staff  of  widow,  widower.  chUdren.  and  parents  In  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

»•  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  each  case  of  denial.  The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
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a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  slmUar  House  bill  (HM.  14117)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THOE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


RETURN  OP  ENROLLED  BILL  H.R. 
11793,  REORGANIZATTON  AND 
CONSOLIDATION  OP  CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS  IN  FEDERAL  ENER- 
GY ADMINISTRATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

2*0  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 485,  I  am  hereby  returning  the  en- 
rolled blU  H.R.  11793.  "An  Act  to  reor- 
ganize and  consolidate  certain  fimctions 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  a  new  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions,"  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  making 
necessary  technical  correcticms. 

RicHAKo  Nixon. 
Th«  Whitb  HonsK.  May  7.  1974. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  FARALLON  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE.  CALIFORNIA.  AS 
WILDERNESS;  AND  ADDING  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  TO  POINT  REYES  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Spea|:er,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
'KM.  11013)  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
California,  as  wilderness:  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore; and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.   11013 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives    of    the    Untied    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLE  I 

8«c.  101.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c) 
of  the  Wlldemew  Act  of  September  3.  19S4 
(78  Stat.  890.892:  16  U.S.C.  1132(c)).  certain 
landa  In  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, California,  which  comprlM  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  acrea  and  which  are 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Farallon  WUder- 
nesB — Propoeed"  and  dated  October  1(MJ9.  and 
revised  March  1870,  are  hereby  designated  as 
wUdemees.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  102.  The  area  de«lg:nated  by  this  Act  as 
wilderness  shall  be  known  aa  the  Farallon 
Wilderness  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  WUderness 
Act. 


TITLE  n 

Sbc.  201.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1962  (76  Stat.  638).  as  amended  (16 
VS.C.  459C-1),  is  further  amended  by  In- 
cluding the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
shall  Include.  In  addition  to  those  lands 
hereinbefore  described,  such  lands  aa  are  de- 
pleted on  the  map  entitled  'Planning  Map. 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Marin  County. 
California',  numbered  8S30'30006A  and  dated 
February  1874.  to  which  a  legal  description 
of  such  lands  shall  be  attached.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  ba  appropriated  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  to  exceed  $200,000." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
designate  certain  landa  In  the  Farallon  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuge.  California,  aa  wilder - 
neaa;  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore:  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
i^}eaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melchxri  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steicer)  will  be  rec- 
oglzed  for  20  minutes. 


TThe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana   (Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MEHXHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11013  designates 
certain  lands  In  the  Farallon  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
as  wilderness.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  amended, 
by  voice  vote  on  February  6,  1974. 

The  bill  would  designate  as  wilderness 
141  acres  of  the  existing  211 -acre  Faral- 
lon National  Wildlife  Refuge  which  is 
located  on  four  Island  groups  about  28 
miles  offshore  from  San  Francisco 
Coimty,  Calif.  It  Includes  all  of  the  is- 
lands except  the  70-acre  Southeast 
Farallon  Island,  which  has  an  extensive 
lighthouse  installation. 

The  refuge  preserves  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  islands  and  provides  pro- 
tection to  some  200.000  nesting  sea  birds 
of  11  species. 

The  Presidential  recommendation  for 
wilderness  designation  in  the  case  of  the 
Farallon  proposal  is  dated  April  28,  1971. 
The  committee  endorsed  the  designa- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  refuge  for 
addition  to  the  National  Wilderness 
System. 

An  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee also  adds  about  168  acres  to  the 
existing  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  California. 

This  action  was  taken  to  correct  what 
was  described  as  a  surveying  error  which 
apparently  was  made  when  the  orl^nal 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1962.  The  sea- 
shore now  contains  64,850  acres — the  ad- 
ditional acreage  Is  located  along  the 
Inverness  Ridge  adjacent  to  the  existing 
national  seashore. 

While  the  Farallon  Wilderness  Area 
will  require  no  additional  Federal  invest- 
ment, title  n  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Point  Reyes  addition  authorizes  the  ap- 


propriation of  not  more  than  $200,000  to 
acquire  the  lands  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  cleu 
that  by  unanimous  consent  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  the  Point  Reyes  amendmeot 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  These  landi 
involve  about  16  acres  and  they  at«  ]|^. 
Gated  along  and  adjacent  to  the  IDmiw 
ness  Ridge  and  would  be  conspicuous  to 
visitors  to  the  seashore  if  developed. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  thew 
lands  were  intended  to  be  Included  In 
the  seashore  but  that,  apparently  due  to 
a  surveying  error,  they  were  excluded. 

It  is.  I  am  told,  a  beautiful  location, 
especially  since  the  integrity  of  the  ana 
between  the  ridge  line  and  the  sea  would 
be  assured  by  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  every  private 
owner  involved  In  the  acquisition  area  o| 
a  wilderness  area  would  prefer  to  retain 
his  Individual  holdings.  However,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  the  seashore  It  Is  only  prac- 
tical to  bring  this  168  areas  in.  If  thh 
legislation  Is  approved,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  acquire  the  lands  io  ques- 
tion by  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange. 
We  did  not  have  precise  land  cost  data, 
but  It  Is  anticipated  that  these  codi 
would  not  exceed  $200,000.  I^)r  that  rea- 
son the  committee  expressly  limited  tbt 
appropriation  authorlziatlon  that  amount. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  anaendment  will  ac- 
complish a  worthy  goal.  It  has  the  sup. 
port  of  the  local  county  planning  com- 
mission and  was  oonsldered  by  the  com- 
mittee after  the  California  Assembly 
memorialized  the  Congress  to  add  these 
lands  to  the  seashore.  I  think  It  Is  a  con- 
structive effort  to  resolve  a  potentially 
difficult  development  problem  if  not 
promptly  resolved. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

The  lands  to  be  purchased,  then,  are 
to  be  purchased  from  private  owners.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER   That  \s  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Government 
has  had  no  title  to  these  lands  at  any 
time  or.  at  least,  not  over  a  long  span  of 
years? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  8TEIGE31  of  Arizona.  B4r.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  legislation  presently  before 
us  if  I  might. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  de- 
scribed an  amendment  that  was  put  on 
in  the  committee,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  fitting  if  we  had  some  reflection  In 
the  record  of  the  fairly  unique  nature  of 
this  amendment  that  was  offered  In  the 
committee  and  accepted. 

It  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  California.  Mr.  Bttrton's  po- 
litical mechanical  skill  but  was  also  sitf- 
flclently  unique  that  it  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration.  They  asked 
that  their  opposition  to  this  amendment 
be  registered. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee.  I  attempted  to  And  someooB 
willing  to  oppose  the  amendment  bat 
could  find  nobody.  However,  I  want  the 
record   to   reflect  the  admlnlstratlonli 
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fOQoem;  It  is  not  the  concern  of  any  of 
ttae  minority  members  of  the  committee 
or,  Indeed,  of  anybody  else  that  I  can 

flsd. 
Ifr.  BOSMVR-   Will   tbe   gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  £nEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  am  iSad  to 
yldd  to  the  gentlenuoi,  a  ranking  mem- 
btf  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOBUER.  I  am  glad  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  brought  out  that  fact, 
liecause  this  omxjsltlon.  as  far  as  I  can 
father,  from  someone  In  the  admlnls- 
tiatlon  does  not  really  go  to  tbe  merits 
of  the  bill  but,  rather,  to  the  procedures 
by  which  It  came  here.  They  claim  tbe 
InpitonahiA  right  to  say  what  tbe  Con- 
gress can  or  cannot  do  before  any  such 
measure  Is  brought  here.  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  way  I  read  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  an  Independent  body  of  tbe 
Government  and  has  every  right  and 
iMBon  to  bring  sooaethlng  like  this  In  If 
it  feels  It  is  proper  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  brought  In  here.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  measure. 

I  suggest  that  tbe  Farallon  Islands  and 
Point  Reyes  are  both  nice  places  to  see, 
particularly  when  you  are  coming  in 
from  the  far  Pacific  to  make  a  landfall 
after  having  been  out  in  nowhere  for  a 
iQDg  time.  As  I  say,  they  are  a  great  sight 
to  see.  lliey  are  even  better  sights  If  you 
make  sure  you  see  them,  because  other- 
wise they  are  hazards  to  navigation,  and 
you  might  run  aground  up  on  tbe  beach. 

So  this  new  legal  status  that  is  going 
to  be  attributed  to  both  of  these  places 
may  produce  an  additional  advantage, 
maybe  thegr  win  keep  the  lightbousee  a 
little  cleaner,  and  the  lights  shining  a 
little  brighter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentl«nan  from  California 
tot  Injecting  that  bit  of  nautical  wisdom 
Into  Oils  discussion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the 
chairman  of  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation,  and  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  a  bit  of  history  regarding  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  by  saying  that 
it  was  intended  in  the  beginning  that 
this  seashore  area  would  go  to  tbe  top  of 
bivemess  Ridge.  Instead,  tbe  boundary 
line  was  placed  below  the  top  of  the 
ridge  due  to  a  surveying  error. 

In  order  to  keep  the  seashore  in  con- 
formity with  the  original  intent,  we  do 
need  to  include  these  168  acres  which 
will  be  added  to  the  64,000-acre  park. 
The  costs  are  estimated  at  $200,000. 
which  will  come  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Time  is  of  tbe  es- 
sence because  of  threatened  private  de- 
vek^ment  on  the  ridgetop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  our  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  tied  up  In  meet- 
ings two  and  sometimes  three  times  a 
veek  on  tbe  suriace  coal  mining  bill,  and 
that  this  approach  seemed  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  method  by  which  this  needed 
change  in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 


shore boundary  could  be  brought  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yidd  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Callfemla  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clavssn)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  briefly  to  concur  in  the  stat«nents 
□iade  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  Of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, tbe  gentlonan  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Tatlob)  .  and  to  also  concur  in 
tbe  ronarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  both 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHxa) ,  and  the  gentleman  fnm  Arizona 
(Mr.  Stzigkk)  . 

I  think  the  record  should  reflect  that 
there  has  been  some  opposition  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  land  by  some  of  the 
private  owners.  However,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  tbe  board 
of  supervisors  of  Marin  CTounty  Emd  the 
legislators  of  that  area  are  in  support  of 
completing  this  land  acQUlsltion  which 
will  protect  tbe  panorama  of  Inverness 
Ridge  which  was  originally  Intended  bs 
the  boimdarles  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

So  I  concur  in  what  the  gentlemen 
have  stated,  and  support  the  legislation 
as  presented. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  subconunlttee  chairman, 
Mr.  Melcher — and  the  full  committee — 
for  their  help  in  approving  my  bill  (H.R. 
11013)  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Fa- 
rallon Island  as  a  wilderness  area  and  to 
acquire  certain  additional  land  for  tbe 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashcuv. 

llus  proposal  is  supported  by  all  of  tbe 
conservation  groups  and  deserves  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

The  following,  more  detailed,  explana- 
tion of  tbe  bill  may  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues: 

farallon  NA-nONAL  WIIDLIFB  BETCTGK 

Trruc   I — Faxaixon   Wnj>EBMX8s 

Explanation  and  Need 

Tbe  WUderness  Act  of  Septembor  3.  1994 
(78  Stat.  890),  directed  tha  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review,  within  tan  years,  areas 
within  tbe  National  Forest  System  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  was 
directed  to  review  areas  within  national 
parlu.  national  monuments.  wUdllfe  refuges 
and  game  ranges  tor  the  same  puipoae.  Upon 
finding  favorable  to  wilderness  designation, 
tbe  respective  Departments  were  directed  to 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  order  that  be  might  advlae  tbe  (in- 
gress of  his  recommendations  regarding  these 
areas.  Any  such  reoomiTwnrtatlon  of  tbe 
President  for  designaOon  ot  an  area  as  wil- 
derness becomes  effective  .only  tt  so  provided 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  above  outlined  procedure  was  foUowed 
in  tbe  case  of  tbe  Farallon  propoaal.  Tbe 
Presidential  recommenilatlon  la  dated  April 
SW,  1971,  and  tt,  together  with  tbe  accom- 
panying explanation  and  Justification,  Is 
contained  In  Bouse  Document  92-102,  Part 
10. 

This  propoeitd  wilderness  contains  141  acres 
of  tbe  existing  211  acre  Farallon  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge.  Tbe  refuge  consists  of  tbe 
emerged  land  of  four  rugged  and  picturesque 
ialsnd  groupa  above  mean  blgh  tide.  It  ex- 
tends over  about  «ev«n  mllee  of  Paclflc 
Ocean,  at  miles  otTsbon  from  San  FTanclaco 


County,  California.  The  propoaal  includes  all 
of  tbe  Islands  except  the  70-acre  southeast 
Farallon  Island  which  has  an  extensive  light- 
house Installation.  Personnel  from  the  Point 
Reyes  Bird  Observatory  are  residents  on  the 
Island  and  OosSt  Ouardsmen  stay  overnight 
on  an  intermittent  basis. 

Mlddla  Farallon  Is  a  single  rock,  50  yards 
In  diameter  and  20  feet  blgh.  The  North 
Farallons  are  four  miles  to  tbe  north  In  two 
clusters  of  bare  precipitous  rocks.  They  reach 
a  helj^t  of  166  feet.  Noonday  Rock,  three 
miles  further  to  the  north,  is  awash  most  of 
tbe  time  and  la  a  feeding  ground  for  diving 
Urda. 

Tbe  FaraUon  Refuge  was  originally  tbe 
tbree  northern  Island  groups  of  91  acres, 
established  in  1909  by  Kxecutlve  order  ot 
President  Roosevelt.  Tbe  Southeast  Farallons 
were  added  by  Executive  order  In  19«9.  The 
JJB.  Coast  Guard  has  primary  Jurisdiction 
of  this  addition  and  concurs  In  tbla  pro- 
posal. 

OeologlcaUy,  tbe  FaraUon  lalands  are  a 
granitic  formation  of  a  decomposing  crystal- 
line type.  There  are  some  pockets  of  abaUow 
soil,  particularly  on  the  less  vertical  por- 
Qons  ot  Southeast  Far^on.  No  significant 
mineral  deposits  are  known  to  exist  on  any 
of  tbe  tdands. 

Tbe  climate  is  characterized  by  frequent 
strong  winds  and  denaa  fog.  Rainfall  occurs 
mainly  during  winter,  with  summer  mois- 
ture usually  limited  to  damp  fogs.  Annual 
precipitation  is  ^proxlmattiy  10  Inches. 

Vegetatton  la  aparce.  FaraUon  weed,  a  plant 
Indigenous  to  tbe  Islands,  predominates. 
Fourteen  other  native  plants.  88  marine  al- 
gae, and  six  lichens  have  been  identified  on 
Southeast  Farallon  and  most  of  these  occur 
on  certain  of  the  other  islands  as  well. 

The  refuge  preserves  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  Islands  and  provides  protection 
to  some  200,000  nesUng  sea  birds  of  11  sp»- 
cies.  There  are  no  active  habitat  manage- 
ment  prqgrami  aa.  the  lalanrts  Tbe  cormo- 
rant ooloxry  complex  Is  tHe  laigeet  on  tbe 
Pacific  boast  outside  Alaaka.  Also  present  are 
tbe  Caasln's  auklet,  western  gull,  aahy  petrel, 
common  murre,  tufted  pufBn,  and  black 
oystercatcher.  The  California  and  stellar  sea 
lions  haul  out  on  these  rocks. 

Access  to  the  islands  is  limited  to  protect 
bird  colonies,  but  boat  tours  around  the 
refuge  are  sponsored  lu?  tbe  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  chapter  of  tbe  National  Audubon 
Society  for  blrdwatchlng. 

The  Committee  endorses  the  designation 
of  this  portion  of  the  FaraUons  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  for  addition  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  and  recommends  enactment  of 
H.R.  11013  as  amended. 

TTTLX  n — POrUT  RETES  NATIONAL  BSASHOKX 
ADDITION 

Diirlng  the  deliberations  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  a  surfeylng  error  had  apparently  been 
made  In  the  original  boundaries  oC  tbe  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore.  To  correct  this  mis- 
take, tbe  Committee  agreed  to  an  asMOd- 
ment  winiring  this  minor  (167.8SA)  bound- 
ary adjustment.  Prompt  action  Is  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid,  to  the  extent 
possible,  any  further  development  on  the 
lands  in  question. 

By  way  of  backgfonnd.  It  should  be  noted 
that  tbe  legislative  history  of  tbe  original 
Act  creating  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
Bbore  strongly  suggests  tlMit  tbe  Inv«7iesa 
Ridge,  south  of  Tomalee  Bay  State  Park, 
abould  be  tbe  boundary  for  this  portion  of 
tbe  seashore.  This,  it  was  argued,  was  easen- 
tlal  If  the  esthetic  natural  setting  of  tbe 
seashore  was  to  be  adequately  protected 
since  tbe  Ridge  is  the  natural  visual  barrier 
between  tbe  seashore  and  lands  further  In- 
land. In  addition  to  its  line-of-slght  value, 
it  was  Important  to  include  all  of  these  landa 
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In  orOiK  to  assure  the  Intagrttr  ot  tHe  watar- 
•tMd,  u  well. 

AppareitUy,  this  boundary  WTAr  vent  un* 
noticed  In  the  complicated  metes  and  bottndi 
deaorlptlon  when  the  ati^xmX  legislation 
wM  enacted  In  I9«a.  ReuSfrely.  jRoently  n 
waa  learned  that  certain  re«id«iStlal  dvell- 
IngB  had  been  cx>natnicted  or  wer»  iMlng 
planned  ^d«  the  Rld«e.  ThU  devetopment 
genoratcd  further  review  and  t^ie  discovery 
of  the  error  In  the  boundary  irblcb  Bit. 
11018.  as  amended,  la  designed  to  correct. 

As  ezplAlned  to  the  Committee,  some  of 
the  landowhers  Involved  are  willing  to  sell 
their  hnlfllngii  to  the  Ualted  States  so  th*t 
the  lands  can  be  ln<Auded  In  the  seashore. 
Undoubtedly,  since  some  choice  sites  are 
Involved,  some  will  not  sAU  unless  their 
lands  are  acquired  by  eminent  donuUn.  In 
•11  cases,  the  landowners  win  be  entitled  to 
just  oomponsatlon  for  any  lands  Included 
In  the  seashore. 

This  boundary  change — which  Involves  less 
than  170  acres  In  a  Mashore  now  totaling 
64.880  tUini—btLS,  In  fact,  been  endorsed 
by  the  local  esounty  plannUg  commission 
and  reflects  a  memorial  i4>prorfld  by  the 
Oallfomla  Assembly  urging  tbe  OcaSgnm  *^ 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  Totat  Hey^ 
National  Seashore  to  Include  wfttiln  It  the 
last  remaining  undeveloped  ^aroM  6n  Inver- 
ness  Ridge  overlooking  the  national 
Msshora.  ..." 

COMMrmx  AMSNDUXKt 

The  only  substantive  Conunltt«a  amend- 
ment  to  HJl.  11013  would  add  JB7  83  acres 
to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  All  of 
these  lands  are  located  along  the  Invernesa 
Ridge  and  are  adjacent  to  the  existing  na- 
tional seashore. 

COST 

While  the  Parallon  WUdernaas  Area  will 
require  no  additional  Federal  investment 
TlUe  n  of  the  bill  relating  to  yit  Point  RejM 
addition  authorizes  the  appremdaikm  of  nc^ 
more  than  laoO.OOO  to  acqJuii  fiSe1£uls  In- 
volved.  In  making  this  recommeiWatlon.  the 
Committee  notes  that  the  land  icqulsltlon 
program  for  this  seashore  U  noV  virtually 
complete— only  6T7  acres  of  the  lands  in  the 
land  acquisition  program  remain  In  private 
ownership  and  they  are  included  In  the  ac- 
quisition program  presently  underway  It  is 
anticipated  that  between  t7  and  $8  mUllon 
or  the  existing  authorization  celling  will  not 
be  needed  and  will  be  available  for  use  at 
other  project  areas. 

coMMrrrxB  recommendation 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  BLR.  H013  as 
amended,  be  approved.  The  bm  was  unani- 
mously reported,  with  the  amendment  bv  a 
voice  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mtlcotch)  that  the  House 
siupend  the  rules  and  pacs  the  bill  H  R 
11013,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thlrda  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed.  H.R.  11013. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

i 
I 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14354)  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  atith<»l9ie  the  use 
of  certain  fimds  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodttlea  for  distribution  to  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  143M 
Be  it  enacted  b|r  the  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (43  XJB.C.  1761 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
14  as  section  16  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  13A  the  following  new  section : 

"COMMODmr  DlSTMBTmON  PROOaAM 

"Ssc.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary,  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  l,  1974,  and  ending  June 
90,  1976,  may — 

"(1)  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  secUon  33  of  the  Act  of  August 
a*.  1^36  (7  DJ3.C.  612(c) )  which  are  not  ex- 
pended or  needed  to  carry  out  such  provi- 
sions, to  purchase  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds)  agrlcultiiral  com- 
modities and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  purchased  under  such  section, 
for  donation  to  maintain  the  annual  pro- 
gramed level  of  assistance  for  programs  car- 
ried on  under  this  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  and  title  Vn  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965;  and 

"(3)  If  stocks  of  the  Conimodlty  Credit 
Corporation  are  not  available,  use  the  funds 
of  iuch  Corporation  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarUy  available  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431), 
for  such  donation.". 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended 
(43  V3.C.  1763)  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
"sections  11  and  13"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  13". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  8^)eaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry :  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quii)  opposed  to 
to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  QCriE.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  from 
Idaho  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. Without  objectlcm,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bringing  up  for  con- 
sideraUon  today  HJl.  14354.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Nattonal  School  Lunch  Act  in 
order  to  authorise  the  use  at  certain 
funds  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  distribution  to  schools. 

This  bill  has  one  single  purpose — to  as- 
sure that  school  lunch  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  normal  level  of  agri- 
culttiral  commodities  which  for  many 
years  have  been  purchased  and  distrib- 
uted to  schools  by  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture.  This  is  necessary  In  orde* 


that  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
lunches  serred  to  Qm  children  tn  ov 
Nation's  schools  will  be  maintained. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
budgeted  $290  million  for  the  direct  par- 
chase  and  donation  of  agricultural  coto- 
modlties  to  the  school  lunch  program  tor 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  This  bill  would  not 
in  any  way  Increaoe  this  budgeted 
amount,  ta  fact,  the  figure  of  $290  mlDlon 
is  $17  minion  less  than  was  expended  for 
food  commodities  by  the  USDA  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  USDA  would  not  have 
been  able  to  continue  the  program  of 
purchase  and  donation  of  foods  during 
this  fiscal  year  in  the  absence  of  special 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  last 
summer.  H.R.  14354  would  continue  this 
special  purchase  authority  for  Just  1  ad- 
ditional year.  This  1-year  extension  has 
been  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Education  and  I^bor  Committee. 
In  simple  terms,  this  UU  authCMlzes 
the  Secretary  of  AJgricuIture,  on  a  per- 
missive basis,  to  utilize  funds  available 
under  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1935  and  the  funds  of  the  ComnuxUty 
Credit  Corporation  in  order  to  mftintai»| 
the  annually  programed  level  of  direct 
food  assistance  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Again,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
USDA  has  already  budgeted  these  sec- 
tion 32  and  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  for  this  very  purpose  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  three  primaiy 
sources  of  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
donation  of  foods  to  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs.  Let  me  iSs- 
cuss  them  separately. 

First,  there  is  section  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  This  provision  of  law 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriddture 
to  use  part  of  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  school  limeh  program  for 
the  direct  purchase  and  donation  of  foods 
to  the  school  limch  program.  Over  a 
period  of  many  years,  the  source  of  these 
section  6  funds  has  been  a  transfer  from 
section  32  funds  imder  annual  appro- 
priation acts.  Under  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  the  Secretaiy 
has  authority  to  use  section  6  funds  In 
order  to  purchase  nutritious  foods  for 
the  lunch  program  without  restriction. 
Accordingly  section  6  is  not  covered  by 
H.R.  14354. 

Second,  there  is  the  section  32  pur- 
chase and  donation  authority.  The  funds 
available  under  section  32  have  amounted 
to  nearly  $1  billion  annually.  These  fimds 
are  derived  annually  from  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  customs  reoeipti 
and  are  automatically  available  to  the 
USDA  without  a  direct  appropriation.  By 
law,  these  funds  are  to  be  used  to  en- 
courage domestic  (x>nsumi>tlon  at  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Historically,  these  funds  have  beta 
used  for  the  purchase  and  donation  of 
foods  to  the  8cho(d  hmch  program,  be- 
ginning in  the  late  1930's.  Also,  in  reeent 
years,  large  amounts  of  section  32  funds 
have  been  transferred  to  the  school  lunch 
program  in  order  to  finance  the  serviee 
of  free  lunches  to  needy  children.  For  tbs 
current  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $431  mil- 
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Hon  has  been  so  transferred.  This  has 
been  accomplished  through  appropria- 
tion acts  and  has  not  Involved  any  legis- 
lative amendment  to  the  section  32  law. 
Also,  on  several  occasions,  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  House  Education  find 
Labor  Committee  has  approved  the  spe- 
cial transfer  of  section  32  funds  to  help 
support  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  As  examples,  I  will  cite 
Public  Law  92-32,  approved  June  30, 1971, 
Public  Law  92-433,  approved  September 
28,  1972,  and  Public  Law  93-150.  ap- 
proved November  7,  1973. 

The  third  source  of  commodity  assist- 
ance to  the  school  lunch  program  has 
been  those  foods  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  the  past,  such 
foods  have  been  donated  to  schools  un- 
der section  415  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  For  the  most  part, 
these  foods  have  not  come  out  of  food 
stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Rather,  they  have  been  pur- 
chased on  the  open  market  from  proces- 
sors in  the  form  and  packaging  suitable 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make 
these  points: 

First.  This  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
continue  the  distribution  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  commodities  to  schools. 

Second.  ITie  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  testified  that  it  supports  a  1-year 
extension  of  this  special  purchase  and 
donation  authority. 

TWrd.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  legisla- 
tive precedent  for  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  legislation  does 
not  In  any  way  amend  the  section  416 
donation  authority.  This  donation  au- 
thwlty  is  designed  "to  prevent  the  waste 
of  commodities  whether  in  private  stocks 
or  acquired  through  price  support  opera- 
tions by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion before  they  can  be  dlspused  without 
nnpahment  of  the  price  support  pro- 
Kram."  Rather.  It  simply  authorizes  the 
useof  funds  available  to  the  Commodity 
wedlt  Corporation  for  the  purchase  and 
fcoatlon  of  foods  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gnm.  Further,  it  does  not  hi  any  way 
»nect  or  alter  the  operation  of  price  sup- 
port programs  as  authorized  by  law 

FtaaDy,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
mwit  to  tavade  In  any  way  the  preroga- 
aves  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
BWMe.  either  legislative  or  appropria- 
WM.  The  single  purpose,  as  I  have  stated 
«ni«^  is  to  set  a  national  policy  that  the 
Wwert  priority  will  be  given  to  fulflJl- 
28jne  nutritional  needs  of  our  Nation's 
pMWren.  Regardless  of  any  other  Issues 
^jmow  that  everyone  of  us  Joins  in  this 
Purpoee. 

^b^  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
wntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nitn  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bmooi) 
J^.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
■W  "ay^  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4-r^..  "*  National  School  Lunch 
Amendments  of  1974.  As  a  member  of 
"B  Mucation  and  Labor  Committee 
*WWi  appTxmsd  this  legislation  I  have 
TO  familiarity  w«h  the  bill  and  the 
jwe,  and  wish  to  outUne  its  importance 


This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  continue  for  1  additional 
year  the  purchase  of  commodities  at 
"nonsurplus"  or  "market"  price  for 
distribution  to  feeding  programs  carried 
on  under  the  School  Lunch  Act,  the 
Clilld  Nutrition  Act,  and  title  VH  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

This  legislation  will  require  no  in- 
crease in  funding,  and  the  base  amoimts 
carried  over  from  last  year  are  modest: 
934.4  million  pounds  of  food  commodi- 
ties costing  $306.5  million.  In  this  coun- 
try, which  is  so  rich  in  so  many  ways, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. This  program  will  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  toward  seeing  that  we 
need  not  make  any  excuse. 

We  are,  however,  not  extending  the 
program  for  more  than  1  year  because 
it  is  time  we  took  a  broad  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  program.  The  time  has 
passed  when  this  Nation  has  enormous 
surpluses  of  free  food  to  give  away.  Food 
prices  for  the  paying  consumer  are  also 
rising  significantly.  Clearly  things  can- 
not continue  as  they  have.  It  is  with  this 
situation  hi  mind  that  the  committee 
has  decided  to  sisk  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  National  School  Limch 
Amendments,  rather  than  for  a  longer 
period. 

But  make  no  mistake;  this  program  is 
very  necessary  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  Federal  effort. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  any  fur- 
ther time  at  this  point  and  I  yield  now  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota   (Mr. 
QtnK>  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman 
PERKnts  has  Indicated,  this  is  a  very  sim- 
ple— but  nonetheless  important  bill re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  purchsise  com- 
modities not  in  surplus  for  distribution 
to  feeding  programs  authorized  by  three 
acts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee, lliese  are  the  School  Lunch  Act, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  and  title  VII 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act — ^nutrition 
for  the  elderly. 

The  basic  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  purchase  nonsurplus  foods  at  market 
prices  to  malntcdn  "the  annually  pro- 
gramed lev^  of  assistance  for  schools, 
domestic  relief  distribution,   and  such 
other  food  assistance  programs  as  are 
authorized   by   law"   was   contained   in 
PubUc  Law  93-86,  which  originated  In  the 
Committee  on  Agricultinre.  This  author- 
ity expires  June  30.  1974.  HA.  14354  ex- 
tends only  part  of  that  authority— with 
respect  to  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor— for  1  year.  It  is  permissive  au- 
thority, and  there  is  no  additional  cost 
involved  beyond  that  amount  already 
budgeted  for  commodity  parchases.  The 
Department  favors  and  needs  this  addi- 
tional year  in  order  that  there  is  no  dis- 
ruption in  these  programs. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  dlqntes  with  respect  to  thto  bill,  but 
neither  should  hinder  its  q^eedy  mact- 
ment.  The  first  is  purtiy  Jurisdicttana]  as 
the  basic  and  broader  authority  to  pur- 
chase commodities  not  in  surplus  was 


contained  In  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

That  committee  now  has  under  con- 
sideration proposals  to  extend  that  au- 
thority. But  since  the  committee  had  not 
acted,  we  felt  it  imperative  to  act  with 
respect  only  to  the  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  committee.  F'ailure  to 
act  speedily  could  cause  unnecessary 
doubt  and  confusion  among  those  in 
States  and  local  communities  responsi- 
ble for  these  programs,  and  might  result 
in  actual  disruptions  of  the  programs. 

The  second  issue  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  this  legislation.  It  is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue 
commodity  purchases  unrelated  to  sur- 
plus removal,  or  simply  increase  the  cash 
support  available  to  these  programs.  I 
think  all  of  us  perhaps  need  more  infor- 
mation on  that  issue  than  we  now  have, 
and  as  I  have  said,  in  any  event  we  could 
not  discontinue  the  present  system  at 
this  late  date  without  severe  disruption 
in  the  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1973  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  purchased 
and  distributed  commodities  to  schools 
valued  at  $260.2  million.  In  addition,  be- 
cause the  Department  could  purchase  the 
full  amount  it  had  budgeted,  it  distrib- 
uted an  additional  $70  million  in  cash  to 
the  schools  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
food  directly. 

The  value  of  this  assistance  averaged 
6.4  cents  per  meal  in  commodities  and 
1.8  cents  in  cash,  for  a  total  of  8.2  cents 
per  meal  served.  The  average  cost  of  a 
school  lunch  In  fiscal  1973  was  74.8  cents, 
which  Includes  Ijoth  cash  support  and 
the  value  of  donated  commodities.  The 
food  element  tn  that  cost  was  41.5  cents 
per  meal.  So,  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
even  though  the  bulk  of  food  purhases 
are  made  at  the  local  level,  the  Federal 
purchases  of  commodities  are  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  total  food  costs  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Certainly,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  Indicated,  we  cannot 
change  the  system  abruptly,  and  the  De- 
partment agrees  with  this  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  urge 
approval  and  speedy  enactment  of  H  R 
14354. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  f Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  certain  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  we  are  invading  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
ask  my  colleague  this  question.  Has  it  not 
been  the  practice  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  CMnmlttee  for  several  years  to 
work  on  and  approve  bills  within  our 
jurisdiction  which  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  section  32  funds  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  In  fact  have  not  section 
32  funds  been  the  cornerstone  for  the 
building  of  the  free  lunch  program  In 
this  country  today?  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
that  we  have  amended  section  32  before 
to  make  certain  amounts  available  for 
the  National  School  Tund  Act,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  and  Utle  VU  of  the  Older 
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Ameilcans  Act  In  the  past.  While  I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  a  comersone  of  he 
free  lunch  program.  It  at  least  per- 
mitted the  continuation  of  mating  avail- 
able commoditlee  that  were  not  avail- 
able under  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration price  support  plDgram  under 
their  purchases  because  there  are  no 
longer  the  surpluses. 

So  this  then  will  enable  us  to  give  some 
continuity  to  the  program,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  the  case.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  WBOTTEN.  lAi.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  olisslsslppi. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  right.  That  has  been  the 
practice  for  several  years,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  sound  procedure  nor  soimd 
legislation. 

I  hope  I  may  have  time  later  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee  handling  these  pro- 
grams since  1947.  except  for  2  years. 

What  has  happened  diiring  this 
period  is  that  the  section  32  program, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  promote  the 
production  of  food,  has  deteriorated  un- 
der the  drawing  down  of  its  funds  now 
to  less  than  a  $200  million  carry-over, 
which  leaves  It  in  serious  danger. 

The  practice  followed  by  the  gentle- 
man In  his  committee  Is  Just  like  eat- 
ing your  seed  stores.  We  ai^  tinkering 
with  that  which  helps  produce  food.  In 
order  to  produce  it,  we  carmot  eat  the 
seed  today  and  expect  to  have  It  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnxn  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGS) . 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

31r.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  310] 

Blatnlk  Hollfleld  Beld 

Brooks  Horton  Roncallo.  NY. 

BnstEman  Jobn«on,  Colo.  Rooney,  If  .T. 

Cany,  N.Y.  Johaman,  Pm.  Booe 

Oam«y,  Ohio  Jonaa,  Ala.  Roeentbal 

CUrk  Jonea,  N.C.  Saixlinan 

Oochmn  Jonea,  Tenn.  SatterOeld 

Gonyers  Kuykendall  8hurt«r 

ZNcktnson  Lujan  Stak 

Dlggs  UcPkU  Stanton. 

Dom  MaodooAld  James  V. 

ZMnan  Matbla,  Oa.  St«ed 

Srlna.  Tenn.  MUford  Stephens 

Flowers  Morgan  Stokes 

Fiaaer  Nlz  Stubblefleld 

Ff^lngbuyaen  OTfetll  Taarue 

Omaso  Patman 

Opeen.  Oreg.  Pepper 

Haley  Pickle 

Haraha  Rangel 

Etelstoskl  B0«s 


Ttaan 

Wilson, 
Charles  H.. 
Oalir. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bingham)  .  On  this  rollcall  374  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
theuik  my  colleague  from  Idaho  for  pro- 
viding me  with  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  providing  me  with  an  audience,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  which 
would  Justify  this  consideration. 

In  fact  I  simply  want  to  point  out  and 
I  want  to  make  It  clear,  I  am  not  here 
opposing  school  lunches;  I  am  not  here 
seeking  to  enter  Into  any  Jurisdictional 
war  with  any  committee,  because  I  know 
we  all  have  more  than  we  can  do.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  Is  Important  that  we 
should  understand  the  way  In  which  this 
bill  attempts  to  finance  the  school  lunch 
program  Is  a  dangerous  procedure;  and 
that  It  Is  one  on  which  this  House  passed 
an  adverse  judgment  ratherly  recently. 

There  was  a  request,  I  believe,  for  $15 
million  for  the  same  purpose  a  few 
months  ago.  A  request  to  use  the  money 
out  of  section  32  fimds,  and  this  House 
turned  it  down.  This  House  would  un- 
questionably give  the  money  needed 
for  the  school  lunch  program  today.  If 
we  give  the  Appropriations  Committee 
authority  I  will  vote  for  It  and  every 
Member  I  know  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  For  a  question,  certainly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  only  proposing 
to  finance  and  continue  the  school  limch 
program  In  the  same  way  It  was  financed 
and  operated  last  year.  The  only  differ- 
ence Is  here  under  section  32  commodi- 
ties can  be  purchased  at  market  price 
and  then  donated  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  but  what  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  question  is  that 
the  bins  of  the  country  are  empty  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does 
not  have  the  authority  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  is  the  question?  I 
will  gladly  yield  for  a  question  but  not  for 
a  speech,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  questlcm  Is:  Does 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  the 
authority — when  we  have  surpluses  In 
the  bins  under  the  price  support  pro- 
graou — to  donate  commodities  to  the 
schools? 

lix.  PQAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry, 
tmt  I  was  unable  to  imderstand  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Had  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  past — ^when  we  had  commodi- 
ties stored  la  the  bins  of  this  country — 
the   authority   to  donate   commodities 


without  any  additional  legislation  to  the 
school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
give  a  legal  opinion  but  I  doubt  that  he 
has  that  authority  without  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  had  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  what  the  gentlenum 
from  Kentucky  Is  doing  Is  asking  that  we 
impose  the  cost  of  financing  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  the  school  lunch  program 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  think  that  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  having  the  Department  buy 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  then  there  may  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  will  save  or  not,  but 
where  the  gentleman  Is  proposing  to  get 
the  money  Is  not  from  an  appropriation 
nor  by  action  of  this  House,  but  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  take  it  out  of  one 
of  the  agricultural  programs,  to  take  the 
money  that  was  set  aside  a  long  time  ago, 
I  believe  it  has  been  35  or  40  years  ago, 
that  was  set  aside 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  cannot  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  had  his  own  time.  I  would 
gladly  yield  for  a  question,  but  the 
gentleman  does  not  ask  a  question.  He 
makes  a  statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
yielding  for  another  speech.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  his  speech,  emd  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  the  gentleman  would  let 
me  make  one. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BmcHAM) .  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagi)  has 
control  of  the  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
does  not  want  the  membership  to  under- 
stand just  how  he  proposes  to  get  the 
money  for  this  change  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  think  the  memberahlp 
Is  entitled  to  understand  that  the  way 
this  bill  Is  drawn,  the  additional  money 
that  the  gentleman  has  asked  for,  is  not 
going  to  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  is  not  going  to  come 
through  the  regular  channels,  it  is  not 
going  to  come  out  of  gmeral  funds,  but 
it  is  going  to  come  out  of  special  funds 
that  were  created  a  long  time  ago  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  perishable  (xun- 
moditles  in  agriculture,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, primarily,  smd  this  is  the  only 
fund 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yleM  S 
additionsd  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagi)  . 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
only  fund  that  is  available  to  carry  0*^ 
our  programs  for  the  perishable  agrleol- 
tural  commodities. 

If  we  taJce,  for  no  matter  how  good  tte 
purpose — and  I  am  not  questioolaf  the 
validity  of  the  purpose  for  which  ttM 
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gentleman  from  Kentucky  wants  this 
Qjgoey — but  if  he  takes  it  away  from 
agriculture,  for  any  purpose  it  is  not 
going  to  be  available  when  we  need  it  to 
support  our  agricultural  programs. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Is  doing  is  saying  that  the  producers 
of  perishable  commodities  in  the  United 
States  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

I  have  been  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  vote  for  the  money  for 
it,  but  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  money 
away  from  a  program  as  good  as  our  sec- 
tion 32  fund  or  our  commority  credit 
program  to  use  them  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 

this 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  re- 
gpectfully  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
correct  a  statement  that  was  made.  The 

House  did  not  turn  down 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  re- 
fuse to  yield  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  refuses  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
fair  that  we  imderstand  that  this  money 
Is  not  coming  through  an  appropriation, 
it  is  bypassing  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  It  is  bypassing  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu-e.  It  Is  taking 
from  one  good  use  to  try  to  use  It  for 
another  good  use,  I  readily  admit,  but  it 
is  not  what  I  think  is  a  fair  and  honor- 
able approach  to  the  matter.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  and  give  these  peo- 
ple what  they  need  for  school  limches, 
but  let  us  do  It  in  the  reguleu-.  Let  us 
charge  the  money  to  the  program  to  be 
benefited. 

I  will  vote  for  it,  and  for  coming  legis- 
lation regarding  other  food  programs. 
Give  them  what  they  need,  but  make  it 
come  out  square  and  above  board  where 
everybody  can  read  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  we  are  asking  is  honest  bookkeeping. 
If  the  program  the  gentleman  is  bring- 
ing before  us  Is  not  good  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own,  then  It  Is  not  good  enough 
for  this  Hoiise  to  pass. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  weU.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  gentleman,  he  stated 
Initially  that  he  felt— and  I  agreed— that 
the  entire  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  imderstand  this  some- 
what complicated  issue.  He  further 
stated  he  Is  not  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  legislation  but  primarily  to  say 
that  the  Members  should  understand  the 
balanced  judgment  here. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  note  further  that 
we  recognize  and  applaud  the  efforts  of 
oar  distinguished  chairman.  If  there 
might  be  any  conceivable  disadvantage 
to  agriculture,  we  would  be  better  off 
J*drwshig  any  disadvantage.  We  hope 
there  wlU  be  support  for  this  legislation. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
made  the  point  of  order,  because  I  do 
believe  the  membership  should  hear 
the  explanation  of  what  Is  Involved 
here.  Many  do  not  have  occasion,  per- 
haps, to  study  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  One  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  this  country  is  that 
we  must  see  that  we  produce  more  than 
an  adequate  amount  of  food.  When  we 
do  produce  more,  we  now  buy  up  the 
surplus,  strengthen  the  price  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  people  produce 
food  and  stay  in  the  farming  business. 
Many  years  ago,  in  trying  to  have  ample 
supplies,  we  provided  what  we  call  sec- 
tion 32.  whereby  30  percent  of  the  im- 
port duties  are  set  aside  primarily  to 
promote  the  production  of  perishable 
commodities  by  purchase  of  surpluses. 
Those  surplus  commodities  are  made 
available  for  consumer  use. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Budget 
Bureau  sent  down  to  oiu-  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  a  request  for  $15  mil- 
lion in  transfer  of  section  32  fimds  for 
school  lunch.  We  promptly  denied  the 
transfer  but  we  promptly  appropriated 
the  $15  million.  By  way  of  illustration, 
if  we  have  six  cars  that  we  have  to  sell, 
and  only  five  buyers,  the  sixth  car  will 
run  down  the  price  of  the  five.  So  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  being  available  in  ade- 
quate quantities  to  buy  up  the  surplus, 
the  extra  car,  and  divert  It  to  good  use, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  other  ovmers 
to  come  out  all  right.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable back  in  1936 — and  I  think  my 
colleague,  the  chairmtui  of  the  commit- 
tee. Is  right  about  it — that  the  Depart- 
ment could  accumulate  up  to  $300,000,- 
000,  because  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture needed  to  say  he  would  buy  up  all 
of  a  certain  perishable  conunodity,  eggs, 
for  Instance,  and  had  the  money,  fre- 
quently he  would  have  to  buy  little  if 
any.  "Ihe  key  Is  to  have  on  hand  enough 
money  to  do  the  Job,  if  he  had  to.  Then 
he  did  not  have  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Perkins).  He  metms  to 
do  well  In  these  areas.  The  request  be- 
fore the  committee  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  chairman  has  a  request  before  it  of 
in  excess  of  $4  billion  in  appropriation 
for  the  various  food  programs.  Because 
of  the  practice  which  the  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  has  espoused  for  the 
last  several  years — and  Congress  has 
gone  along  with  it — the  $300  million, 
which  could  well  be  necessary,  to  meet 
future  needs.  Is  now  down  to  $102.8 
million. 

He  would  use  here  the  planting  seed 
so  essential  to  produce  food  for  tomor- 
row. It  is  said  that  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  It,  but  the  average  per  year 
of  farmers  leaving  farms  Is  around  400,- 
000.  It  will  not  help  to  have  all  the  food 
sttmips  in  the  world,  and  if  the  shelves 
are  bare,  because  we  have  lost  section 
32  funds,  essential  to  keeping  adequate 
food  production. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  turned  down  a  $15 
million  drain  on  this  fund  but  Instead 
appropriated  such  amount.  That  is  as  It 


should  be.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  keep 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  from  de- 
pleting what  should  be  a  $300  million 
fund  which  has  already  been  drawn  down 
to  $102  million,  but  also  we  need  to  keep 
that  fund  so  if  supports  by  purchase  are 
annoimced  the  commitment  c£in  be 
carried  out. 

This  is  a  WTong  approach.  The  Con- 
gress has  proved  time  after  time  it  will 
support  school  lunch  with  general  funds. 

I  understand  how  strong  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  is  for  school  lunch, 
but  I  know  he  is  unsound  to  take  the 
money  needed  to  produce  food  when  such 
needs  could  be  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able from  regular  funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  my  very  good  friend, 
knows  that  over  the  years  despite  the 
fact  that  I  am  from  a  heavily  urban 
area  I  have  done  whatever  possible  to 
advance  the  interests  of  agriculture.  I 
know  that  the  industry  is  fading,  and  it 
is  indeed  in  my  State,  but  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  as  I  do  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  endorsing  in,  principle  this 
legislation. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be  mired 
down  in  jurisdictional  conflicts  when 
after  all  we  all  seek  the  same  resiilts. 

I  would  like  to  address  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  two  or  three  questions, 
that  is  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) .  As  the  gentleman  knows  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  which  would 
effectively  extend  the  food  commodities 
programi  and  I  have  submitted  my 
though tSt^to  the  subcommittee.  I  ex- 
pressed a  great  need  for  continuation  of 
the  program  which  is  due  to  expire.  How- 
ever, some  questions  arise  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  before  us  is  not 
as  strong  nor  as  inclusive  as  that  which 
was  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 

For  instance,  on  line  10  it  reads  that 
the  Secretary  "may"  and  I  think  it  should 
read  "shall". 

It  Is  also  my  imderstanding  that  this 
amendment  would  expire  in  1  year  when 
the  importance  of  the  matter  would  man- 
date an  indefinite  effective  period  of 
time.  The  effect  of  this  expiration  date 
is  that  it  places  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  those  agencies  and  persons  on  the 
State  level  whose  Job  It  Is  to  administer 
a  comnkoditles  program. 

I  woujd  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
chairman  about  the  phrase  to  be  found 
on  lines  12  and  13  and  14  and  ask  him 
if  It  would  Include  schools  and  institu- 
tions and  Indian  reservations  not  re- 
questing a  stamp  program  and  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  and  disaster 
relief  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  does  not.  We  restricted  the  legis- 
lation to  programs  solely  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  our  committee.  Under  an 
amendment  which  we  adc^ted  in  com- 
mittee only  the  schoo?  lunch  program, 
the  child  nutrition  programs  and  pro- 
grama  for  the  elderly  are  covered. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  May 
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I  ask  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  tfaere  are  any 
of  these  programs  which  are  Included 
In  this  bill  which  could  be  construed 
as  programs  under  the  administrative 
re^wnsiblllty  of  the  D^iiulment  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  afchool  lunch 
program  is  administered  by  ihe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New;  Jersey.  In 
that  event  we  are  Just  continuing  in  the 
easiest  possible  way  an  extr^ely  meri- 
torious program?  ; 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Correct.        j 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jfrsey.  I  am 
glad  that  despite  minor  dlffflfrences  our 
disting^lished  colleagues.  whA  preceded 
me,  support  in  principle  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  the  jgentleman 

I  additional  minute.  i 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speake^  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Newi  Jersey.  I 
3rleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ttxas. 

Mr.  KAZE3*.  I  just  have  or»  question. 
Why  is  it  that  this  bUl  does  iot  &Rk  for 
a  direct  appropriation  out  ^f  generaJ 
funds?  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Newf  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  chairman  for  th^  answer  to 
your  question* 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  the  bill  does  not  provide  (br  a  direct 
appropriation  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  fimding  of  fhe  school 
lunch  programs  has  historically  been 
complex.  We  are  spending  4bout  $1.7 
bUlion  for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
It  Is  constituted  In  several  diJSerent  ways. 
To  take  care  of  free  lunchefi  for  needy 
children  we  authorized  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  section  32  several  years  ago. 
As  I  recall,  the  first  time  v^as  back  in 
1967. 

Now  imder  section  4  of  the«ct  we  have 
a  program  of  reimbursement  for  all 
lunches.  We  have  a  budget  of  (420  mil- 
lion for  this  next  year  and  under  section 

II  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  funds  are 
provided  for  free  and  reduced  price 
limches.  We  have  a  budget  of  $728  mil- 
lion much  of  which  will  come  from  sec- 
tion 32. 

For  school  breakfasts  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  we  have  a  budget  of  $7 
million. 

For  equipment,  there  is  budgeted  $22 
million. 

We  are  talking  about  funds  already  In 
the  budget  for  the  school  limch  program 
that  will  not  be  utilized  for  any  other 
purposes.  We  are  only  giving  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  utilize  section  32; 
$96  million  Is  already  budgeted  for  sec- 
tion 32  and  under  section  416,  $125  mil- 
lion. He  has  to  have  the  authority  to 
purchase  at  market  price,  because  com- 
modities are  not  on  hand  aa  they  used 
to  be.  The  bins  are  empty.  If  those  Mns 
were  filled,  we  would  not  be  here  asking 
for  this  authority.  We  are  asking  that 
the  programs  continue  to  receive  com- 
modities as  it  has  in  the  paat. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  chairman  and  ask  for  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMXfS.  2iir.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlCMian  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayvk)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrlelding.  I  must  take  ex- 


ception to  one  remark  which  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  made, 
if  I  may  have  his  attention.  He  stated 
that  the  agricultural  Industry  is  fading. 
I  would  agree  that  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  represent  agricul- 
tural districts  is  shrinking:  but  certainly 
agriculture  Itself  Is  not  fading.  Agri- 
culture is  coming  on  strong,  meeting  a 
tremendous  chaOlenge  for  production, 
which  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
our  country,  but  to  the  entire  world.  Ag- 
riculture itself  is  more  important  than 
ever. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
making  that  statement,  I  was  agreeing 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  referring  specifically  to 
the  number  of  persons  or  families  en- 
gaged in  agrlcultiu-e,  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  growth  as  the  result  of 
corporate  farming  and  modem  farming 
processes.  In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  in 
the  counties  which  I  represented  until 
the  last  previous  districting,  they  were 
largely  dairies  and  something  like  60  per- 
cent of  them  have  gone  out  of  business 
for  various  causes.  That  does  not  mean 
we  are  producing  that  much  less  milk. 
It  is  the  number  of  family  farms  and 
small  farmers  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  explanation.  I  do  want 
to  agree  with  him  that  the  school  lunch 
program  is  certainly  a  very  meritorious 
one  that  deserves  our  support  and  cer- 
tainly consistently  has  had  my  support. 
But  it  is  the  means  of  going  about  giving 
it  this  additional  support  in  this  particu- 
lar manner  which  is  really  very  miscon- 
ceived here.  I  am  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  but  I  do  not  believe  It  should 
be  financed  by  raiding  section  32  funds. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  with 
this  very  meritorious  school  lunch  pro- 
gram could  come  forth  with  a  bill  and 
get  an  appropriation  for  $30  million  in 
the  regiilar  manner.  I  would  support  it 
and  I  think  most  of  the  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  would  support  it;  but  it 
really  is  not  fair  to  bring  this  bill  up  so 
hurriedly  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
As  we  all  know,  the  suspension  procedure 
precludes  any  amendments  being  con- 
sidered from  the  floor  and  it  is  limited 
to  a  total  of  40  minutes,  consideration. 
This  bill  was  not  Introduced  until 
April  24  and  not  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee until  May  1.  To  bring  it  up  on 
suspension  here  where  we  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  point  out  how  very  vital 
and  indlspensible  these  perishable  com- 
modity programs  are  which  depend  lor 
funding  on  section  32  is  not  acting  with 
good  judgment. 

Section  32  is  the  only  way  that  we  have 
to  sustain  and  finance  price  support  pro- 
grams on  perishable  commodities  like 
beef,  pork  and  vegetables.  These  very 
necessary  funds  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  our  perishable  commodity 
programs  which  are  so  very  essential.  I 
am  sure  everyone  in  this  House  supports 
an  adequate  national  defense.  But  I  am 
equally  sure  no  one  woulc.  advocate  using 
"section  32"  to  finance  that  effort  A 
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similar  situation  exists  with  our  educa> 
tlon  and  nutrition  programs.  We  should 
use  funds  earmarked  for  those  purposes, 
not  "section  32"  moneys  which  are  and 
have  been  for  many  years  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Let  us  vote  this  bill  down  In  this  par- 
ticular form.  It  certainly  should  not  pass 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Let  tb« 
committee  bring  it  up  In  the  regular  way, 
and  I  sun  sure  it  will  get  the  regular  sup^ 
port  to  which  it  is  entitled.  A  no  vote  on 
this  bill  is  by  no  means  a  vote  against 
the  school  limch  program,  but  merely 
against  the  highly  irregular  way  in  which 
It  is  brought  to  this  fioor. 

I  am  for  the  school  lunch  program,  but 
I  will  vote  no  on  this  bill,  and  I  ask  other 
Members  to  join  with  me  so  that  we  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  properly 
drawn  school  lunch  biU  funded  by  a 
regular  appropriation  we  can  all  support 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Mahon  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
days  when  we  talk  about  credibility  and 
straightforwardness,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  requested  to  approve  a  pro- 
posal to  finance  a  school  lunch  program 
by  taking  the  money  from  tariff  receipts 
which  clearly  have  been  provided  for 
another  purpose.  Such  a  method  of  fi- 
nancing the  program  seems  to  me  to  be 
utterly  unacceptable.  There  are  prx)b- 
ably  not  10  Members  of  this  House  who 
would  vote  against  an  appropriation  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  We  have 
established  time  and  again  that  we  are 
for  it,  but  there  are  some  of  us  ?rtio  will 
vote  against  this  bill  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple because  the  bill  proposes  an  un- 
sound method  of  financing. 

Of  coiirse,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  but  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
financing  school  lunches  by  robbing  the 
tariff  fund.  It  is  just  not  the  way  to  do 
the  Job. 

I  am  hopefiil  that  while  we  pay  Up- 
servlce  to  budget  control  and  straight- 
forward handling  of  fiscal  matters,  we 
do  not  slip  In  through  the  back  door  and 
undertake  to  finance  the  program  tor 
school  lunches,  one  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble programs  in  the  entire  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  by  taking  the  funds  from  the 
tariff  receipts.  The  tariff  receipts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  used  to  support  the  perish- 
able commodities  market  when  it  needs 
supporting,  and  not  for  other  purposes, 
however  worthwhile  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sense  it  can  be 
argued  that  this  is  an  antifood  prograsi. 
a  program  which  would  result  in  ham- 
pering the  efforts  of  the  Govenunent  to 
provide  the  incentives  needed  to  en* 
courage  food  production  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  world  is  clamoring  for  better 
food  programs.  By  using  the  tariff  re- 
cepts  for  the  school  lunch  program,  such 
a  result  could  easily  occur. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  bill  because  of  the 
method  of  financing  which  it  oontaios 
and  urge  that  we  approach  this  matter 
in  a  forthright  way,  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation, and  of  course,  everyboitr 
knows  the  appropriation  will  come  ft*^ 
ward  as  it  always  has  in  the  past 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regw* 
deeply  that  this  confusion  exists  on  this 
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tpiportant  piece  of  legislation.  If  com- 
Bjodlties  were  available  In  surplus,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiure  would  go  ahead 
taA  make  them  available  as  he  has  done 
through  the  years. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price 
support  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1935,  which 
is  a  set-aside  of  30  percent  of  the  cus- 
tom receipts  on  all  imports  that  come 
Into  tills  country,  {unoimts  to  approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,000  a  year.  Sometimes 
It  nms  up  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter  a 
year  and  through  the  years  has  provided 
commodity  support  for  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. But  now  we  do  not  have  surplus 
commodities.  That  has  not  been  ex- 
plained clearly.  The  only  difference  here 
is  that  the  commodities  to  be  acquired 
and  donated  are  not  on  hand  and  not  in 
surplus.  Hie  funds  to  accomplish  our 
goal  are  in  the  budget  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultxire. 

There  is  $96  million  in  the  budget 
under  section  32,  and  there  is  $129  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  provide  commodi- 
ties for  the  school  lunch  program.  School 
lunch  programs,  particularly  for  needy 
children,  are  in  desperate  need  of  do- 
nated commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  that  we  do 
no  harm  to  section  32.  The  bill  specifl- 
eaUy  provides  only  for  the  use  of  section 
32  funds  which  are  not  expended  or 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  32.  Furthermore,  there  will  be 
a  carryover  again  this  year  of  section 
32  funds.  The  purpose  of  section  32,  when 
it  was  set  up,  was  to  promote  agriculture 
and  to  promote  markets  in  the  country. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  section  32 
funds. 

As  to  the  price  support  program,  imder 
section  416  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Act,  if  commodities  were  In 
the  bins,  we  would  not  be  conducting  this 
debate.  Keep  In  mind  this  authority  Is 
In  the  budget. 

Again  may  I  say  there  is  no  harm  done 
to  section  32  anywhere  along  the  line. 
There  are  simply  surplus  commodities 
available,  and  we  are  just  continuing  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  buy  commodities 
on  the  markets  and  funds  are  budgeted 
for  tills  purpose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
yield  in  just  a  moment  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qnns)  who  is  a  farmer. 

I  am  a  farmer  myself,  and  under  no 
circumstances — I  wish  to  say  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tfexas — would  we  destroy  section  32.  This 
Is  a  healthy  situation  that  we  are  propos- 
ing, one  which  will  promote  agriculture 
and  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qma). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to 
point  out  what  is  In  the  report. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  given 
authority  in  August  1973  under  Public 
Law  93-86  to  purchase  foods  at  "non- 
surplus"  prices  to  maintain  "the  annu- 
ally programed  level  of  assistance  for 
schools,  domestic  relief  distribution,  and 


such  other  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams as  are  authorised  by  law." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  authcsrity  expires 
June  30,  1974. 

Now.  what  we  have  done  Is  to  con- 
tinue authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
these  nonsurplus  commodities  available 
(Mily  In  those  three  acts  that  we  have  jur- 
isdiction over,  and  that  is  all.  We  are 
only  doing  it  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
anything  the  Members  ought  to  object  to. 
Mr.  PESIKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

If  we  had  surpluses  under  the  price- 
support  program,  the  bill  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  But  there  is  no  surplus 
this  year,  and  we  must  continue  to  go  out 
on  the  market  and  continue  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  pay  the  market  prices. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
jection here  is  that  as  we  read  section 
32,  we  find  it  gives  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  buy  commodities,  and  the 
purpose  of  our  objection  is  that  we  are 
t4^iring  this  money  from  sources  where 
the  money  is  needed  in  quantities.  So  we 
can  announce  a  support  level  for  per- 
ishable commodities  and  meet  that. 

If  we  announce  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities in  this  fashion,  we  may  not 
have  enough  money  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  feel  that 
there  is  extra  money  or  he  would  not 
have  budgeted  $96  million  imder  section 
32  to  purchase  these  commodities  on  the 
open  market.  $129  miUion  is  in  the  budg- 
et likewise  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  Eun  certain  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  felt  that  he  would  have 
endangered  section  32,  would  not  have 
budgeted  these  amounts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  once  again? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  the  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  budgeted  millions  of  dollars  from 
section  32.  We  properly  turned  back  to 
section  32  and  brought  a  bill  up  appro- 
priating the  money.  It  is  now  pending  in 
the  other  body,  and  it  will  be  passed. 

So  may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  not  an  expert  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  to  consider  to- 
day a  measure  of  great  Importance;  HJl. 
14354,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Amendments.  I  consider  this  legislation 
to  be  most  important  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  most  effective  national  school 
lunch  program. 

This  bill,  which  requires  no  new  ap- 
propriations over  those  already  budgeted 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  auttaoriaas  ttw  Seere- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  continue  for  1 
additional  year  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities at  nonsurplus  or  mailcet  price. 


for  distribution  to  programs  carried  on 
under  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  well  as  title  VII 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Through 
this  purchasing  authorization,  we  can  In- 
sure quality,  standardization  of  pur- 
chase, and  adequate  quantity  in  our 
school  limches.  Since  the  initiation  of 
school  lunch  programs.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  the  availability  of  hot.  whole- 
some meals  for  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren, maintaining  good  nutritional  habits 
for  o\ir  children,  enabling  them  to  be 
more  attentive  to  their  schoolwork.  As 
has  been  said  many  times  before,  the 
Nation's  schoolchildren  are  the  future  of 
our   country-.   We   cannot  ignore   their 

HJl.  14354  also  reinstates  the  author- 
ization for  the  special  assistance  to  needy 
children  program.  This  authority  is 
needed  to  continue  to  provide  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. This  bill  further  has  the  support  of 
the  administration.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Congress  should  immediately 
enact  this  measure,  and  provide  these 
foods  to  feeding  programs  in  schools, 
service  institutions,  and  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  very  strongly 
support  the  school  lunch  program  and 
always  have  and  will  support  appropria- 
tions for  it.  In  fact.  I  am  supporting  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  with  emphasis 
upon  nutritional  content.  However,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  financing  it  from 
section  32.  School  lunch  can  stand  cm  Its 
own  with  no  difficulty.  To  rob  this  tariff 
fund  for  this  purpose  would  logically  lead 
to  also  robbing  the  fund  established  to 
pay  wage  losses  for  persons  displaced  by 
shifts  in  imports.  I  am  voting  for  the  bill 
today  with  a  1-year  provision  for  such 
practice  but  I  agree  with  those  who  op- 
pose this  method  of  financing. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14335. 
an  amendment  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  extending  the  commodity  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Commodity  distribution  has  been  an 
important,  integral  part  of  the  school 
lunch  program  for  the  past  30  years.  Do- 
nated foods  helped  to  keep  meal  prices 
low  and  served  to  assure  a  variety  of 
menus  as  well  sis  high  nutritional  stand- 
ards in  participating  schools.  Nationally, 
commodity  contributions  added  about  7 
cents  per  meal  per  child  to  the  school 
lunch  budget. 

Early  this  year,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  taking  active  steps  to  divest  it- 
self of  its  commodity  purchasing  role, 
well-founded  consternation  was  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  country  by 
groups  and  Individuals  Involved  in  school 
lunch,  senior  citizen  nutrition,  and  simi- 
lar feeding  efforts,  in  view  of  rapidly 
rising  food  prices,  donated  foods  as- 
sumed an  une<iualed  ImportaiKe  smd  the 
public  was  not  convinced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  logic  that  cash  In 
lieu  of  commodities  would  enable  direc- 
tors of  programs  to  purchase  food  more 
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efficiently  in  the  open  market.  Instead, 
concern  was  voiced  that  unregulated 
regional  demand  generated  by  additional 
bulk-buying  in  certain  aresis  could  act 
to  further  Increase  prices  for  tfce  average 
consumer. 

During  the  school  year  of  19?0-71  New 
York    City    schools    received    $3,098,468 
worth  of  commodities.  In  1971«72  contri- 
butions of  donated  foods  anjaunted  to 
$3,740,039.  while  a  year  previiDusly  they 
totaled     $4,304,120.     City     calculations 
showed  that  food  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  buy  for  $a  cost  the 
city  $1.30  in  the  open  market  Cash  In 
lieu  of  commodities  thus  wofld  create 
a  deficit  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
at   present  market   prices.   Slpce   more 
than  400.000  needy  children  16  the  city 
depend  on  the  free  lunches  they  receive 
for  an  Important  part  of  their  dally  nu- 
trition, I  was  extremely  concerned  that 
this  latest  attempt  by  the  Depsu-tment  of 
Agriculture     to     circumvent    iCongress 
mandate  and  feed  the  Natlon%  yoimg- 
sters  would  gravely  Injure  the  i^rest  of 
the  poor.  Further.  I  also  knew  that  the 
consequences  would  be  devastating  for 
our  beleaguered  senior  citizen   feeding 
programs. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  cm  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  (Mr.  Pbrkiws)  took  the 
initiative  In  assuring  that  the  benefits  of 
the  commodity  distribution  prof  ram  will 
continue.  It  Is  my  hope  that  t*ie  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  legis- 
lation and  thus  help  assure  that  hungry 
youngsters  and  needy  old  people  through- 
out our  country  will  conttaue  fo  receive 
the  food  they  desperately  need.' 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  jTor  many 
years  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
modity distribution  program  lias  been 
responsible  for  channeling  surplus  farm 
goods  into  our  Nation's  schools,  enabling 
millions  of  children  dally  to  enjoy  nutri- 
tious hot  meals  at  reasonable  prices  This 
has  benefited  everyone— from  the  farmer 
needing  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  crop  to 
the  parents  financially  unable  to  provide 
their  children  with  the  kinds  of  balanced 
meals  they  require.  As  agricultural  sur- 
pluses have  dlmini-shed  In  avaUabillty 
the  Government  has  been  hard  pressed 
to  provide  surplus  commodities  and  has 
resorted  to  the  purchase  of  food  at  non- 
surplus  prices  tn  order  to  continue  Its 
food  distribution  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  In- 
dicated Its  recommendatlor.  to  phase  out 
the  commodity  distribution  program,  re- 
placing it  with  a  cash  payment  systeni  by 
June  30.  1975.  Therefore,  the  legislation 
before  us,  H.R.  14354,  would  extend  the 
present  nonsurplus  purchased  food  pro- 
gram for  only  1  year.  During  this  period 
Congress  must  evaluate  the  Department's 
proposal  to  institute  an  exclusively  cash 
program. 

Cash-ln-Ueu  of  commodities  seems 
logical  and  reasonable,  especially  In  a 
time  of  scarce  surpluses,  but  only  if  the 
cash  has  the  equivalent  value  of  what 
would  have  been  purchased  and  donated 
by  the  Government.  Unfortunately,  this 
may  not  be  the  case.  Based  on  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture's  years  of  ex- 
perience In  commodity  distribuUon.  the 
Government  has  the  unique  ability  to 
purchase  vast  quantities  of  food  at  much 
lower  prices  than  can  Individual  local 
school  districts.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  capabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 
school  districts,  on  the  other,  to  do  the 
.same  job  with  the  same  financial   re- 
sourcefulness. It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Government's  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  can  have  about  30  percent 
more  buying  power  than  an  equivalent 
amount   of   cash   expended    by   a   local 
school  district.  What  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment buying  in  bulk  may  be  able  to 
purchase  for  $10  could  cost  a  school  dis- 
trict In  Bucks  or  Montgomery  Counties 
In  Pennsylvania  $13.  Any  additional  costs 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  school 
district,  jeopardizing  the  continued  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  school  lunch  orogram 
In  the  quality  of  meals  served  and  the 
reasonableness  of  their  price. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  extending 
indefinitely  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
authority  to  purchase  nonsurplus  food 
I  am  supporting  H.R.  14354  as  an  Interim 
measure  since  the  present  authority  ex- 
pires on  June  30  and  the  program  must  be 
continued.  The  commodity  distribution 
program  should  receive  the  most  careful 
legislative  and  departmental  evaluation 
In  the  months  ahead  so  that  Congress 
will  be  prepared  to  Judge  the  best  course 
to  be  followed  in  providing  nutritious  and 
economical  meals  for  all  schoolchildren 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky    fMr.  Perkins^ 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  14354.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  8YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  359,  navs  38 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  2111 
TEAS — 359 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

c*iir. 
Anderson,  HI. 
AndrewB.  N.C. 
Andrew*, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunslo 
Archer 
Arends 
Arnutrong 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
BaJcer 
Barrett 
Baiiman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
BlnghMB 
Blackburn 
Bona 


Boland 

Bolllns 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Erlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  CalU. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

aark 


Clauien. 
Don  H. 

Ciawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 
Oulver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Dans.  Oa. 
Davis,  a.C. 
Davis.  Wla. 
dela  Qaixa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Delliims 
Denholm 
Dent 


Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

F'.ndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fiood 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frcnzel 

Prev 

Froehllch 

Fui  ton 

Fiiqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Giiman 

Giun 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oude 

Ounter 

Guyer 

IfamOton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maos. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HilUs 

Hlnehaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosnaer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastcmnelor 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

KuykandaU 


.  Md. 
.  N.T. 


Kyros 

Lagomartlno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColl  later 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O-NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
R  angel 
Rees 
Regula 
Keusa 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robeota 
Roblson.  N.T. 
Rodlno 
BO« 


Rogers 

Bene«Uo.wyD. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkow^ 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanas 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  WJ. 
Thomson.  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
To  well.  Ner. 
Trailer 
Odall 
miman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charlea,  Tez. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young,  AladES 
Young.  Fl*. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tax. 
ZablocU 
Zlon 
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Bowen 

Burleson,  Tax. 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cochran 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dennis 
Dickinson 


NATS— 38 

Evana,  Oolo. 

Fl3mt 

Ooodltng 

Oroaa 

Oubaer 

H«bert 

Ruber 

Hutchlnaon 

Landgrebe 


Lott 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mathla.(ta. 

Mayne 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Montgomvy 

Nichols 

Poage 


Barlck 
Boblnson,  Va. 

gusnela 


Alexander 

Blatnlk 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cjmey,  Ohio 

piggs 

Dom 

yiowers 

prellnghuysen 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

OrllBtbs 

Haley 

Belstoskl 
Horton 


Taylor,  MO. 
Whltten 
Zwacb 


Sandman 

Slsk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Treen 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wydler 


Satterfleld 
Smith,  NY. 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Symms 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Johnson,  Colo.   Rose 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Morgan 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Reld 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
ttiereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

•nie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Jonee  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
WUson  of  California. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Helstoekl. 

Mr.  DlggB  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Stokea. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr. 
field. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Btubble- 


QENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14354)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  Houae  by  Mr.  Heitlng, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSA- 
TION AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANTKT.S.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rulee  and 
pass  the  bill  (HJl.  13871)  to  amend 
chapter  81  of  subpart  O  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  compensation 
for  work  injuries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  13871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8101(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  podiatrists."  after 
"stirgeons". 

(b)  Section  8101(3)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by    Inserting    "podiatrists,"    after    "supplies 

by". 

"(11)  'widower'  means  the  husband  liv- 
ing with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  her  death,  or  liv- 
ing apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of 
her  desertion;". 

(c)  Section  8101(11)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(11)  "widower"  means  the  husband  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  de- 
cedent at  the  time  of  her  death,  or  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  her 
desertion;'". 

(d)  Section  8101  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(20)  "organ"  means  a  part  of  the  body  that 
performs  a  special  function,  and  lor  purposes 
of  this  subchapter  excludes  the  brain,  heart, 
and  back. 

"(21)  "United  States  medical  officers  and 
hospitals'  Includes  medical  officers  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  any  other  medical 
officer  or  hospital  designated  as  a  United 
States  medical  officer  or  hospital  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8103(a)(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  by  or  on  the  order  of  United  States 
medical  officers  and  hospitals,  or,  at  the 
employee's  option,  by  or  on  order  of  phy- 
Blclans  and  hospitals  designated  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  employee  may  Initially  select  a  physician 
to  provide  medical  services,  appliances,  and 
supplies,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions and  Instructions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary,  and  may  be  furnished  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  transportation  and  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  securing  of  such  serv- 
ices, appUancee.  and  supplies.  These  ex- 
penses, when  authorized  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  paid  from  the  Em- 
ployees" Compensation  Fund." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"  at  the 
beginning  thereof,  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  8108,  indi- 
viduals directed  to  undergo  vocational  re- 
hablUtatlon  by  the  Secretary  shall,  whUe  un- 
dergoing such  rehabilitation,  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  in  sections 
8105  and  8110  of  this  title,  less  the  amount 
of  any  earnings  received  from  remunerative 
employment,  other  than  employment  under- 
taken purstiant  to  such  rehabilitation." 

See.  4.  Section  8107(a)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  there  is  permsuient  dlaabUlty  in- 
volving the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  a  member  or 
function  of  the  body  or  Involving  dlsflgtire- 
ment,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  basic  com- 
pensation for  the  disability,  as  provided  by 
the  schedule  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
at  the  rate  of  66%  percent  of  his  monthly 
pay.  The  basic  compensation  is — 

"(1)  payable  regardless  of  whether  the 
cause  of  the  disability  originates  in  a  part  of 
the  body  other  than  that  member; 

"(2)  payable  regardless  of  whether  the  dls- 
abUity  also  involves  another  impairment  of 
the  body;  and 

"(8)  in  addition  to  oompeoaatton  for  tem- 
porary total  or  temporary  partial  dlsablUty." 
Sec.    6.    Section    8107(c)    of    the   Act    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(22)  For  permanent  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
any  Important  external  or  Internal  organ  of 
the  body  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
proper  and  equitable  compensation  not  to 
exceed  312  weeks'  compensation  for  each 
organ  so  determined  shall  be  ptald  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  compensation,  payable 
under  this  schedule."' 

Sec.  6.  Section  8110(a)(2)    of  the  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  a  husband,  if — 

"'(A)  he  is  a  member  of  the  same  house- 
hold as  the  employee; 

"(B)  he  Is  receiving  regular  contributions 
from  the  employee  for  his  support;  or 

•'(C)  the  employee  has  been  ordered  by  a 
court  to  contribute  to  his  support;". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  8111  la)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "WOO"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

(bi  Section  8111(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""tlOO"'  and  Inserting  "WOO". 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  8113  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Section  8143(a)  (2i  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  in 
clause  (1).  striking  out  the  period  after 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  Inserting  the  following  two 
clauses  Immediately  after  clause   (21  : 

"(3 1  other  benefits  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  unless  such  bene- 
fits are  payable  for  the  same  injury  or  the 
same  death;  and 

'■(4 1  retired  pay.  retirement  pay,  retainer 
pay.  or  equivalent  pay  for  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  or  other  uniformed  services, 
subject  to  the  reduction  of  such  pay  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5532(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  disability 
or  death  occurring  before  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  with  regard 
to  any  election  under  section  8116(b)  of  the 
Act:  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  by 
reason  of  such  amendment  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sbc.  10.  Section  8117  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "21  days""  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "14  days". 

Sec  11.  Section  8118  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§8118.  Continuation  of  pay:  election  to 
use  annual  or  sick  leave 
"(a)  The  United  States  shall  authorize  the 
continuation  of  pay  of  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined In  section  8101(1)  of  this  title  (other 
than  those  referred  to  In  clause  (B)  or  (E>  1 . 
who  has  filed  a  claim  for  a  period  of  wage 
loas  due  to  a  traumatic  Injtiry  with  his  Im- 
mediate superior  on  a  form  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  section  8122(a)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Continuation  of  pay  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  furnished — 

"(1)  without  a  break  In  time  unless  con- 
troverted under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(2)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45  days; 
and 

"(3)  imder  accounting  procedures  and 
such  other  regulation*  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(c)  An  employee  may  use  annual  or  sick 
leave  to  his  credit  at  the  time  the  disability 
begins,  but  his  comi>ensatlon  for  dlaabUlty 
does  not  begin,  and  the  time  periods  speci- 
fied by  section  8117  of  this  title  do  not  be- 
gin to  run,  vintil  termination  of  pay  as  set 
forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  or  the  use 
of  annual  or  sick  leave  ends." 

Sec.    12.  (a)  Section   8119   of   the   Act   U 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUowa : 
••§  8119.  Notice  of  injury  or  death 
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"An  employee  Injured  in  the  performjuioe 
of  his  duty,  or  aomeone  on  hla  tMhaif.  ahaU 
give  notice  there<^.  Notice  of  ft  death  be- 
Uered  to  be  related  to  the  emploryment  shall 
be  given  by  an  eligible  beneflclary  specified  in 
section  8133  of  this  title,  or  someone  on  bis 
behalf.  A  notice  of  injury  or  death  shall — 

"(a)  be  given  within  30  days  after  the  in- 
Jury  or  death; 

"(b)    be  given  to  the  immediate  superior 
of  the  employee  by  personal  delivery  or  by 
depositing  it  in  the  mall  properly  stamped 
and  addressed; 
"(c)   be  in  writing; 

"(d)  state  the  name  and  addreae  of  the 
employee; 

"(e)  state  the  year,  month,  dsiy,  and  hour 
when  and  the  particular  locality  where  the 
Injury  or  death  occurred; 

"(f)  state  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  In- 
Jury,  or,  in  the  case  of  death,  the  employ- 
ment factors  believed  to  be  the  eause;  and 

"(g)  be  signed  by  and  contain  the  address 
of  the  Individual  giving  the  notice." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  81  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  strUcing  out 

"8119.  Notice  of  Injury;  failure  to  give." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"8119.  Notice  or  Injury  or  death.". 

Sac.  13.  Section  8121(3)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "furnished"  and 
Inserting  "approved"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Stc.  14.  Section  8122  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  subsection  (a)  of  section  8122 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowing: 

"(a)  An  original  claim  for  compensation 
for  disability  or  death  must  be  filed  within  3 
years  after  the  injury  or  death.  Compensation 
for  disability  or  death,  including  medical 
care  in  disability  cases,  may  not  be  allowed 
if  claim  is  not  filed  within  that  time  unless— 

"(1)  the  Immediate  superior  bad  actual 
knowledge  ol  the  injury  or  deatbi  within  30 
days.  The  knowledge  must  be  such  to  put  the 
immediate  superior  reasonably  on  notice  of 
an  OD-tbe-Job  Injury  or  death;  or 

"(2)  written  notice  of  Injury  or  death  as 
specified  in  section  8119  of  this  tlUe  was 
given  within  30  days." 

(2)  Strike  subaecUon  (c)  of  section  8122 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"(c)  The  timely  filing  of  a  dlsat^lty  cUlm 
because  of  Injury  will  satisfy  the  time  re- 
quiremenu  for  a  death  claim  bas»d  on  the 
same  injury." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  8122  is 
amended  by  changing  the  reference  to  sub- 
section "(a)-(c)  '  to  subsections  "(a)  and 
(b)",  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  ";  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  run  against  any  individual  whoee 
faUure  to  comply  is  excused  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  ground  that  such  notice  could  not  be 
given  because  of  exceptional  circumstances." 

Sec  16.  Section  8132  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  8132.  Adjustment  after  recovery  from  a 
third  person 
"If  an  Injury  or  death  for  which  compen- 
sation Is  payable  under  thU  subchapter  Is 
caused  under  circumstances  creating  a  legal 
liability  in  a  person  other  than  the  United 
States  to  pay  damages,  and  a  beneflclary  en- 
titled to  compensation  from  the  United 
StatM  for  that  injury  or  death  iwoelvee 
money  or  other  property  in  satisfaction  of 
that  llabuity  as  a  result  of  suit  or  settlement 
by  him  or  in  his  behalf,  the  beneflclary,  after 
deducting  therefrom  the  coeU  of  suit  and  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  compensation 
paid  by  the  United  States  and  credit  any 
surplus  on  futile  payments  of  compensation 
payable  to  him  for  the  same  Injury.  No  court. 
Insurer,  attorney,  or  other  person  shall  pay 
or  distribute  to  the  beneflclary  or  his  designee 
the  proceeds  of  such  suit  or  settlement  with- 


out first  satisfying  or  assuring  satisfaction 
of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
amount  refunded  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Employees'  Oompensation 
Fund.  If  compensation  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  beneficiary,  he  shall  credit  the  money 
or  property  on  compensation  payable  to  him 
by  the  United  States  for  the  same  injury. 
However,  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  retain, 
as  a  minimum,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  net 
amount  of  the  money  or  other  property  re- 
maining after  the  expenses  of  a  suit  or  settle- 
ment have  been  deducted;  and  in  addition  to 
this  minimum  and  at  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion, an  amount  equivalent  to  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  proportionate  to  the  refund 
to  the  United  States." 

8«c.  18  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8133  of  the  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  If  death  results  from  an  injury 
sustained  In  the  performance  of  duty,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  a  monthly  compen- 
sation equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  monthly 
pay  of  the  deceased  employee  In  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule : 

"(1)  To  the  widow  or  widower,  if  there  Is 
no  child,  60  jjercent. 

"(2)  To  the  widow  or  widower,  if  there 
Is  a  child,  45  percent  and  In  addition  15 
percent  for  each  child  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  76  percent  for  the  widow  or  widower  and 
children. 

"(3)  To  the  children.  If  there  la  no  widow 
or  widower,  40  percent  for  one  child  and  16 
percent  additional  for  each  additional  chUd 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  76  percent,  divided 
among  the  children  share  and  share  alike. 
"(4)  To  the  parents,  if  there  la  no  widow, 
widower,  or  child,  as  follows : 

"(A)  25  percent  If  one  parent  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  employee  at  the  time  of 
death  and  the  other  was  not  dependent  to 
any  extent; 

"(B)  20  percent  to  each  if  both  were  wholly 
dependent;  or 

"(C)  a  proportionate  amount  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  if  one  or 
both  were  partly  dependent. 
If  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child,  so 
much  of  the  percentages  are  payable  as,  when 
added  to  the  total  percentages  payable  to  the 
widow,  widower,  and  children,  wUl  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  78  percent. 

"  ( 5 )  To  the  brothers,  sisters,  grandparents 
and  grandchUdren.  if  there  u  no  widow 
widower,  child,  or  dependent  parent  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  20  percent  If  one  was  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  employee  at  the  time  cf 
death; 

"(B)  80  percent  if  more  than  one  was 
wholly  dependent,  divided  among  the  de- 
pendents share  and  share  alike;  and 

"(C)  10  percent  If  one  U  wholly  dependent 
but  one  or  more  Is  partly  dependent,  divided 
among  the  dependents  share  and  share  alike. 
If  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child,  or 
dependent  parent,  so  much  of  the  percent- 
ages are  payable  as.  when  added  to  the  total 
percentages  payable  to  the  widow,  widower, 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  will  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  76  percent. 

"(b)  The  compensation  payable  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  paid  from 
the  time  of  death  until — 

"(1)  a  widow,  or  widower  dies  or  remar- 
ries before  reaching  age  00; 

"(2)  a  chUd,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a 
grandchild  dies,  marries,  or  becomes  18  years 
of  age,  or  If  over  age  18  and  Incapable  of  self- 
support  becomes  capable  of  self-support;  or 
"(3)  a  parent  or  grandparent  dies,  marries 
or  ceases  to  be  dependent. 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, compensation  payable  to  or  for  a 
ChUd,  a  brother  or  sister,  or  grandchild  that 
would  otbMrwtse  end  because  the  child, 
brother  or  sister,  or  grandchild  has  reeched 
18  years  of  age  shall  continue  if  he  is  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  of  this  title 
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at  the  time  he  reaches  18  years  of  age  for  lo 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  such  a  student » 
until  he  marries.  A  widow  or  wldoww  w^ 
has  entlUementa  to  benefits  under  this  title 
derived  from  more  than  one  husband  or  wif« 
ahaU  elect  one  entitlement  to  be  utilised" 
(b)  Section  8135(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  after  "On  remarriage"  th* 
following:  "before  reaching  age  80" 

Sac.  17.  Section  8133(e)(1)   of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  the  monthly  pay  computed  under  mc 
tlon  8114  of  this  title,  except  for  IncreZi 
authorized  by  section  8164  of  this  title-  or^ 
Sbc.  18.  Section  8133  of  the  Act  la  amendsd 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlM 
new  subsection:  ^ 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  paid  under  section  8134. 
there  shaU  be  paid  a  sum  of  $200  to  the  »/ 
sonal  represenUtlve  of  a  deceased  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8101  ( 1 )  of  thU 
title  for  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  ter 
mlnatlon  of  the  decedent's  status  as  an  em 
ploye©  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  19.  Section  8135(8)  (1)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "•5"  and  InaertlnK 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$50".  '* 

Sk.  20.  The  last  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section  (a)  of  section  8135  of  the  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  probabUltr 
of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which  he  U 
entitled  to  compensation  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  moet  current  United  Stat« 
Life  Tables,  as  developed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  ahaU  be  updated  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  lump-sum  payment  to  a 
widow  or  widower  of  the  deceased  employee 
may  not  exceed  60  months'  compensation 
The  probabUlty  of  the  happening  of  any 
other  contingency  affecting  the  amount  ot 
duration  of  compensation  shaU  be  disre- 
garded." 

Sec.  21.  Section  8146a  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed  by  striking  "third"  from  subsection  (a) 
and  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Insertlna 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  regular  periodic  compensation 
payments  after  adjustment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar.  How- 
ever, the  regular  periodic  compensation  after 
adjustment  shall  reflect  an  Increase  of  at 
least  $1." 

Sec.  22.  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  the 
Act  u  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlnr  new 
section : 

"f  8161.  ClvU  service  retention  rights 

"(a)  In  the  event  the  Individual  resiunss 
employment  with  the  Federal  Government, 
the  entire  time  during  which  the  employes 
was  receiving  compensation  under  this  chap- 
ter ShaU  be  credited  to  the  employee  for  the 
purposes  of  wlthln-grade  step  increases,  an- 
nuity computation  under  the  clvU  service 
retirement  provisions,  retention  purposes, 
and  other  rights  and  benefits  based  upon 
length  at  service. 

"(b)  Under  reguUUone  Issued  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission— 

"(1)  the  department  or  agency  which  was 
the  last  employer  shall  Immediately  and  tin- 
oondlUonally  accord  the  employee.  If  the  In- 
Jury  or  disability  has  been  overc-ome  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  commencement  of 
compenaatlon,  the  right  to  resume  his  former 
or  an  equivalent  position,  as  weU  as  all  other 
attendant  rights  which  the  employee  would 
have  had,  or  acquired.  In  his  former  position 
had  he  not  been  injured  or  disabled.  Includ- 
ing the  rights  to  tenure,  promotion,  and  safe- 
gu»«Xs  in  reductlons-ln-foroe  procedurss. 
and 

"(2)  the  department  or  agency  whloh  ww 
the  last  employer  shall,  if  the  Injury  or  dis- 
ability Is  overcome  within  a  j>erlod  of  mo«e 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  oompensation.  make  as  rsaaonabls 
efforte  to  place,  and  accord  priority  to  plac- 
ing, the  employee  in  his  former  or  equivalsnt 
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aoaltloa  within  mich  department  or  agency. 
(g  within  any  other  department  or  agency." 

Bk.  38.  THe  t»Me  of  contents  at  chapter 
U  of  the  Act  la  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following: 
"Wl*  Cl^U  service  retention  rights.". 

Sac.  24.  Section  8146a  of  the  Act  la 
smsDded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(tjUofrlng  new  snbsectlon : 

"(0)  This  section  shaU  be  i^ipllcable  to 
pMlioDS  excluded  by  section  16  of  the  Fed- 
cBl  employees'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
qmdU  of  19M  (PubUc  Law  80-488)  under 
tM  following  statutes:  Act  of  February  16, 
1034  (48  Stat.  361);  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49 
Stat.  2036);  Act  of  AprU  8,  1B36  (49  Stat. 
115);  Act  of  July  25.  1942  (56  Stat.  710); 
Public  Law  84-065  (August  3.  1966);  Public 
UW  T7-784  (December  2,  1942) ;  Public  Law 
84-679  (August  1.  1956):  PubUo  Law  80-896 
(July  8,  1948);  Act  of  SeptMnber  8.  1959  (73 
Stst  469) .  Benefit  payments  to  these  persons 
ihaU  InltlaUy  be  increased  by  the  total  per- 
centage of  the  Increases  In  the  price  Index 
from  the  base  month  of  July  1966,  to  the 
nsrt  moet  recent  base  month  following  the 
•fleetlva  date  of  this  subsection." 

Ssc.  25.  Section  8147  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  first  comma  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following:  "the  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service,  or". 

Sk.  26.  Section  8147(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Management  and  Budget". 

Ssc.  27.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
azKl  the  programs  thereunder,  which  shaU 
Include,  but  is  not  necessarUy  limited  to — 

(1)  such  hearings,  research,  and  other 
activities  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems 
necessary  In  order  to  enable  him  to  formu- 
late appropriate  recommendations, 

(J)  specific  examination  of  the  need  of 
granting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  author- 
ity to  increase  the  allowance  for  services  of 
attendants  under  section  8111(a)  of  the  Act 
above  the  maximum  amount  fixed  under 
luch  section  where  exceptional  circumstances 
•list. 

(3)  an  examination  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Act,  and 

(4)  recommendations  regarding  survivor 
beneflts.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  study,  together  with  his 
Qndlngs  and  recommendations,  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Ttit  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  E8CH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
*cond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
House  floor,  HJl.  13871,  a  Mil  to  amend 
chapter  81  of  subpart  C  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code— the  Federal  Employees' 
Oonapensatlon  Act  (FECA) . 

anoe  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  so- 
cial and  economic  developments  have 
Beeessltated,  a  review  of  the  efficacy  of 
compensation  for  Injured  Federal  work- 
ers. The  conclusions  drawn  from  that  re- 
view, combined  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws, 
eonvlnced  the  authors  of  this  leglsla- 
^  that  wnendmentfi  were  required  In 
«*fl«r  to  modernize  and  update  the  pres- 
•i  system  of  Federal  compensation. 
llMn  amendments  would  assure  that 
ACA  continue  as  a  model  of  efficient 
•o<  equitaUe  compensation  for  wortcers 


injured    in    the    performance    of    their 
duties. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  revision  of 
FECA.  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, which  I  chair,  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  my  bill.  HJl.  9118.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  all  significant  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  new  compen- 
sation policy.  As  a  result  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  at  these  hearings  and  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Oatdos.  and  Mr.  Bxtbton,  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Herbert  Doyle,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation programs  and  his  staff,  HJl. 
9118  was  reported  unanimously  with 
amendments  to  the  full  committee  on 
March  14,  1974.  On  April  3,  1974.  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
unanimously  reported  H.R.  13871,  my 
substitute,  a  bill  which  carries  the  spon- 
sorship of  22  members  of  the  committee. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  the  highlights  of  this  legislation, 
after  which  I  will  answer  any  inquiries 
from  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  13871  would: 

Assure  Federal  workers  injured  on  the 
job  and  receiving  disability  compensa- 
tion that  diiring  their  period  of  disabil- 
ity, they  will  incur  no  loss  of  beneflta 
which  they  would  have  received  absent 
the  injury  or  dlse£ise.  In  addition,  this 
provision  guarantees  to  an  injured  em- 
ployee who  recovers  from  his  disability 
within  1  year  from  the  time  compen- 
sation pajmients  commence  the  right 
to  return  to  his  former  i>osltkm  or  an 
equivalent  position.  For  those  employees 
whose  disability  extends  beyond  1  year, 
the  emplo3rlng  agency  or  department  is 
to  accord  to  the  Injured  worker  priority 
in  employment; 

Authorize  schedule  compensatkm  for 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  an  bitemal  or 
unspecified  external  organ  and  authorize 
payment  of  up  to  312  weeks  for  said  loss 
or  loss  of  use; 

Allow  the  worker  the  choice  of  using 
existing  Federal  facilities  for  medical 
treatment  or  a  phsrslclan  chosen  from  an 
approved  list.  Elxisting  law  requires  an 
injured  worker  to  make  use  of  available 
n.S.  facilities  in  the  first  instance,  and 
would  permit  use  of  private  physicians 
only  if  it  was  impracticable  to  use  Fed- 
eral facilities.  In  addition  to  permitting 
the  employee  a  ch(dce  of  faclUtles  and 
physicians,  the  bill  adds  podiatrists  to 
the  list  of  authorized  physicians  and 
available  services.  This  reflects  the 
drafters'  recognition  that  Injured  work- 
ers are  choosing  more  diverse  methods 
of  medical  treatment  to  cure  their  ills, 
and  that  Federal  employees  compensa- 
tion should  allow  for  such  a  choice; 

Authorize  the  employing  agency  to 
continue  payment  of  an  employee's  pay 
where  the  employee  files  a  claim  under 
the  act  relating  to  a  "traumatic"  injury. 
This  provision  was  prompted  ^  the  per- 
sistent c(»nplalnt  of  PMeral  workers  that 
the  delay  between  notice  of  Injtiry  and 
Initial  payment  was  causing  economic 
hardship  to  the  worker  and  his  family. 
The  section  Intends  that  the  eonttnua- 
tlon  of  pay  be  treated  as  aocb  for  all 
purposes,  including  wtthhoMtng  tax, 
cantrtlwtions,  retirement,  et  cetna.  This 
would  not  increase  the  amount  of  pay- 


ment for  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  a  claim  related  to  work- 
connected  traumatic  injury,  but  only 
eliminate  interruptions  in  the  cash  flow 
for  the  employee; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
continue  the  compensations  rate  without 
reduction  when  a  Federal  employees  dis- 
ability changes  from  total  to  partial  and 
he  is  enrolled  in  an  approved  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  prac- 
tice would  provide  an  incentive  for  par- 
tially disabled  workers  to  enter  into  ap- 
proved programs  of  rehabilitation  so 
that  they  might  return  to  work  and  leave 
the  compensation  rolls.  It  is  intended  to 
eliminate  the  discentive  to  return  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  caused  by  the 
present  reduction  In  beneflts: 

Erases  the  artificial  differences  be- 
tween the  entitlement  of  husband  and 
wife.  It  permits  a  widower  to  receive  the 
same  benefit  as  a  widow  because  of  the 
death  of  his  Federally  employed  spouse 
if  he  lived  with  her  or  was  dependent 
upon  her  at  the  time  of  her  death  or  if 
living  apart  for  good  reason  or  because 
of  the  desertion  of  the  husband  by  the 
wife; 

Extends  the  period  for  filing  claims 
from  1  to  3  years  and  eliminates  the 
often  Inequitable  5 -year  waiver  provi- 
sion. It  is  foreseen  that  the  present  pro- 
vision concerning  latent  disability,  and 
the  newly  added  section  tolling  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  cases  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  will  provide  the 
worker  the  same  protection  afforded  by 
the  existing  waiver  provision  without  the 
attendant  dlfiBculties; 

Reallocates  beneflts  between  widows 
and  widowers  and  children  of  deceased 
Federal  employees  by  increasing  the 
share  of  widows  and  widowers  generally 
by  5  percent.  The  committee  recognized 
that  parents  retain  a  continuing  respon- 
slbiUty  for  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
and  that  this  reallocation  of  survivors' 
benefits  would  reflect  that  recognition  in 
the  legislation; 

Removes  the  two  month  waiting  period 
currently  required  following  a  3  per- 
cent rise  in  the  price  index  for  3  con- 
secutive months  over  the  price  index  for 
the  latest  base  month.  This  amendment 
achieves  the  reasonable  and  logical  re- 
sult of  most  accurately  reflecting  in- 
creases in  the  consumer  price  index: 

Corrects  the  unintentional  exclusion 
of  certain  groups  of  beneficiaries,  includ- 
ing those  from  the  Federal  Public  Works 
Administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  Works  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  New  Deal  agencies — 
from  receiving  the  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  provided  for  in  the  1966 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
amendments; 

Permits  employees  or  survivors  to  re- 
ceive benefits  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  while  receiving 
beneflts  under  the  FECA,  as  long  as  such 
payment  is  not  for  the  same  injury  or  the 
same  death.  It  also  permits  receipt  of 
military  retirement,  retired  or  retainer 
pay  while  receiving  beneflts  under  the  act 
subject  to  the  limitations  on  receipt  of 
dual  comi>ensatlon  for  the  same  injury, 
and  further  subject  to  the  Umltations  Im- 
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posed  on  retired  officers  In  5  U.S.C.  5532; 
and 

Finally,  because  of  the  recent  ongoing 
studies  of  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level,  It  Is  not  only  justified,  but  abso- 
lutely essential,  to  conduct  a  broad-based 
review  of  the  FECA  to  ascertain  whether 
further  revisions  are  necessary. 

This  legislation  corrects  certain  in- 
equities In  existing  law  and  Is  viewed 
as  a  great  stride  forward  in  the  effort 
to  keep  the  FECA  in  step  with  the 
most  current  workmen's  compensation 
developments.  It  is  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, by  the  administration  and  most 
importantly  by  the  Federal  employees 
who  are  most  directly  affected  by  the 
changes  incorporated  In  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  should  support  H.R.  13871.  with- 
out qualification.  This  bill  provides  fair 
and  progressive  compensation  to  Federal 
workers  injured  on  the  job. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  In  support  of  H.R.  13871.  The  origi- 
nal bill,  HJl.  9118,  was  introduced  on 
J'jne  29,  1973.  In  early  fall  1973  Chalr- 
aian  Danizls,  the  primary  sponsor  of 
that  bUl,  conducted  hearings.  In  addi- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  Federal 
employees  Interests,  the  committee  also 
had  the  advantage  of  testimony  and  the 
assistaiute  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Office  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  programs. 

It  was  through  the  cooperative  inter- 
ests and  efforts  of  Chairman  Dakizls  that 
the  members  of  the  Select  Labor  Sub- 
committee were  able  to  develop  what  1 
now  feel  is  a  reasonable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  because  of  the  sincere  efforts 
of  Chairman  Danhls  to  discuss  and  ef- 
fectively deal  with  our  objections  to  the 
original  bill  that  I  now  feel  comfortable 
In  the  fact  that  H.R.  13871  is  being 
brought  up  under  Suspension  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House.  One  of  the  provi.slons  of 
the  original  bill  that  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  controversy  was  the 
section  dealing  with  continuation  of  com- 
pensation from  the  date  of  the  wage  loss 
of  the  injured  employee.  To  begin  with, 
as  proposed  in  the  original  bin  that  sec- 
tion would  have  exceeded  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  laws 
which,  sifter  thorough  study,  concurred 
in  some  reasonable  waiting  period  before 
benefits  would  be  in  fact  paid  an  affected 
Individual. 

However.  Chairman  Daniels  and  I  did 
agree  that  a  problem  could  exist,  where 
an  Injured  employee  was  not  paid  bene- 
fits during  the  period  of  administrative 
delay  normally  associated  with  the  proc- 
essing of  worker  claims.  However,  the 
Issue  concerning  that  provision  was 
averted  by  the  willingness  of  Mr.  Danhls 
to  consider  the  alternative  which  was 
eventually  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
up  for  consideration. 

Essentially  this  provision  authorizes 
the  employing  agency  to  continue  to  pay 
the  regular  pay  of  an  employee  who  files 
a  claim  In  connection  with  a  traumatic 
injury.  In  oUier  words  without  regard  In 
the  initial  stages  as  whether  or  not  an 


employee  has  a  valid  claim,  the  agency 
shall  continue  his  pay.  His  pay  Is  subject 
to  all  the  normal  deductions  for  Income 
tax,  withholding  contributions  and 
things  of  a  like  nature.  The  period  for 
which  an  employee  is  paid  on  that  basis 
shall  be  pursuant  to  recommendations 
and  accounting  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  45  days.  Once  a  determination 
has  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  that  a  claim  is 
valid,  the  compensation  provisions  of  the 
act  take  effect. 

As  indicated  in  the  explanation  in  the 
committee  report.  It  was  our  intention  to 
eliminate  interruption  in  income  with- 
out Increasing  the  net  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployee. I  feel  that  the  provision  &s  now 
Incorporated  in  the  bill,  along  with  the 
above  relevant  legislative  history  Is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  of  the 
subcommittee  was  the  affect  of  absence 
stemming  from  Illnesses  or  injuries  on 
the  employment  status  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Accordingly  for  the  first  time  we 
agree  to  specifically  protect  the  rights  of 
these  Individuals  who  because  of  work- 
connected  illnesses  or  injuries  have  had 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  their  employ- 
ment which  affected  their  status  as  em- 
ployees. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  our  committee  report  explains 
that  this  provision  does  not  accord  or 
bestow  greater  rights  than  the  employee 
would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  continued 
working,  but  Is  Intended  solely  not  to 
impose  a  reduction  of  rights  if  he  had 
otherwise  enjoyed  had  he  not  been  ab- 
sent due  to  a  work-connected  Illness  or 
injury. 

I  am  aware  that  some  are  concerned 
with  this  provision,  however,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  similar  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  labor  agreements  between  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  TTaese 
provisions  would  accord  similar  rights  to 
injured  employees  who  are  covered  by 
such  agreements. 

There  are  provisions  which  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  this  legislation.  However  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  herein  and  in 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  I  could 
not  agree  that  these  costs  should  not  be 
appropriately  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
employer.  One  of  the  provisions  would 
redefine  "organ."  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  which  is  covered  by  the  scheduled 
awards  contained  In  the  act.  We  did 
specifically  exclude  the  heart,  the  brain, 
and  the  back  from  scheduled  awards  be- 
cause of  the  still  uncertain  state  of  the 
medical  art  in  determining  the  extent 
of  loss  of  those  csises.  However,  we  did 
not  Ignore  our  responsibility  with  respect 
to  these  organs,  and  this  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  how  these  organs 
could  be  appropriately  added  to  the 
scheduled  provision  of  the  act.  I  feel  this 
is  a  eminently  reasonable  approach  to 
this  problem  and  for  that  reason  also 
support  the  bill. 

An  Additional  cost  Item  concerns  itself 
with  the  payment  of  100  percent  of  com- 
pensation where  an  employee  who  has 
suffered  total  disability  agrees  to  enter  a 
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vocational  rehabiUtatloc  program,  i 
concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  our 
committee  report  that  this  win  encourage 
employees  who  were  totally  dlsalded  to 
make  an  effort  to  return  to  useful  life. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  certain  inequities 
which  came  to  our  attention  In  the  course 
of  the  bearings.  One  such  provlsian 
would  allow  an  injured  employee  fiee 
choice  between  Oovemment  and  private 
medical  facilities  for  treatment  for  work- 
connected  injury  and  Illness.  Tills  merely 
represents  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

In  recognition  of  the  changes  in  our 
patterns  of  thinking  about  these  matters, 
the  bill  would  extend  equal  treatment  to 
dependent  widowers  now  enjoyed  by 
widows  of  Federal  employees. 

Another  Inequity  concerned  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cost-of-living  Index  In- 
creases provided  for  by  the  act  to  cer- 
tain New  Deal  agencies.  This  bill  would 
not  provide  for  retroactive  i>ayment  by 
virtue  of  the  exten.sion  of  this  provision 
to  these  New  Deal  agencies.  It  simply 
brings  the  rates  of  compensations  up  to 
the  current  standards  enjoyed  by  em- 
ployees of  other  agencies. 

Finally,  I  agreed  that  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  receiving  benefits  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratloD 
should  not  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
benefits  under  this  act,  so  long  as  the 
benefits  do  not  relate  to  the  same  injury 
or  death. 

Iln  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
lejfislative  task  in  the  area  of  workmen's 
compensation  is  never  finished,  we  have 
directed  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
duct studies  regarding  increases  in  at- 
tendant allowances,  the  matter  concern- 
ing additions  to  scheduled  awards  and 
distribution  of  survivor  benefits  between 
surviving  spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

So  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  respected  colleague,  Mr.  Dah- 
lELs,  in  recommending  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  legislation  and 
enthiislastically  urge  that  it  pass. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEU3.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penxt- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Oatdos)  . 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  Federal  Etai- 
ployees"  Compensation  Act  was  last 
amended  in  1966.  Experience  since  then 
has  disclosed  certain  shortcomings  with 
respect  to  Federal  employees. 

HJl.  13871,  therefore,  is  an  omnibus 
bill,  and  I  will  highlight  some  of  Ite  more 
Important  provisions. 

Current  law  provides  that  when  aa 
employee's  disability  changes  from  total 
to  partial,  the  Office  of  Federal  Bm- 
ployees'  Compensation  must  recompole 
his  compensation  on  the  basis  of  Ml 
former  pay  and  his  new  earning  capaoUlb 
In  many  cases,  such  reduction  in  flaB" 
pensatlon  makes  it  flnandally  ImPM* 
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iiUe  for  an  employee  to  undertake  or 
ogotlnae  vocational  rehabilitation,  but 
UttoK  him  to  take  any  available  Job  re- 
ganlless  of  the  pay  scale.  Accordingly, 
the  employee  will  continue  to  collect 
compensation  for  partial  disability.  Ttiia 
wn'ks  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the 
employee  and  the  Oovemment. 

Section  3  of  the  present  bill  addresses 
Itself  to  this  problem.  It  provides  that 
gn  employee  whose  disability  status 
cbAnges  from  total  to  partial  would  con- 
ttnae  to  receive  his  prior  compensation 
while  undergoing  vocationiil  rehabilita- 
tion and  training.  This  will  accomplish 
two  objectives;  one,  the  Individual  will 
be  able  to  leam  new  skills  so  that  he  can 
return  to  the  labor  force  with  an  Im- 
proved earning  capacity,  and  two,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  compensation 
payments  paid  to  the  employee  In  the 
long  run.  Thus,  a  small  Investment, 
namely  continuation  of  compensation  at 
the  total  disability  level  for  a  short 
period,  will  mean  less  total  compensation 
payments  overall. 

In  addition,  section  7  of  the  present  bill 
Increases  from  $100  to  $200  the  monthly 
allowance  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
pay  an  employee  for  necessary  mainte- 
nance while  undergoing  such  vocational 
rehabilitation,  "niis  is  to  provide  funds 
for  carfare,  lunch,  uniforms,  tools,  books, 
and  partial  contributions  to  food  and 
lodging  for  courses  taken  away  from 
borne. 

Under  present  law,  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  is  required 
to  review  compensation  awards  when  a 
redpient  attains  the  age  of  70.  "nils  has 
been  the  law  since  1916.  It  is  based  on 
the  rationale  that  if  a  person  receiving 
compensation  experiences  a  reduction  in 
earning  ability  solely  because  of  age  his 
compensation  payments  should  be  re- 
duced. Age  70  has  significance  in  that  it 
was  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for  a 
Federal  employee,  who  upon  attaining 
that  age  should  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits rather  than  to  continue  to  receive 
compensation  benefits  for  impairment  of 
earning  capacity. 

The  implementation  of  this  section  of 
the  present  law  has  resulted  in  great  con- 
troversy, particularly  where  a  person  does 
not  have  sufficient  retirement  benefits 
accrued.  To  reduce  his  compensation 
payments  at  that  age  would  seriously  im- 
pair his  ability  to  provide  for  himself. 

Accordingly,  in  this  situation,  the  Office 
of  Federal  Employee's  Compensation  is 
faced  with  the  soul-searching  task  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  reduce  the 
compensation  of  a  70-year-old  who  may 
have  no  other  source  of  income.  Although 
the  Instances  when  such  reduction  is 
made  appear  to  be  minor  or  limited, 
much  time  is  wasted  in  conducting  the 
review  procedure,  with  no  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  benefits  paid. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  repeal  this 
section  and  save  considerable  time  of  the 
CXBee  of  Federal  Employee  Compensation 
as  well  as  anguish  on  behalf  of  compen- 
latlon  recipients  who  approach  age  70. 

Current  law  provides  that  while  an 
onployee  receives  compensation  for  a 
work-connected  disability,  he  may  not  re- 
ceive other  payments  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment other  than  for  services  per- 


formed  or  from   a   military   disability 
pension. 

This  means  that  a  person  retired  from 
the  military  service  and  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  and  is 
receiving  income  from  both  sources,  if 
injured  on  his  ciurent  Job,  must  forgo 
receipt  of  his  military  retirement  pay- 
ments if  he  elects  to  receive  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  a  work-connected  dis- 
ablUty. 

If  it  is  proper  for  a  person  to  receive 
checks  from  two  sources  when  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  he  Incurs  a  work-con- 
nected disability,  he  should  be  penalized 
and  forced  to  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
military  retirement. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  allow  an 
employee  receiving  compensation  bene- 
fits also  to  receive  military  retirement 
or  retainer  pay  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions on  receipt  of  dual  compensation 
by  retired  officers  as  required  by  law.  It 
would  also  allow  the  receipt  of  benefits 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
vided they  are  not  for  the  same  Injury 
or  death  as  from  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act. 

This  proposed  change  is  certainly 
justifiable  since  a  Federal  employee  who 
receives  disability  pajmients  for  a  work- 
connected  injury  should  not  be  deprived 
of  benefits  from  other  sources  for  dif- 
ferent Injuries  or  service.  His  right  to 
receive  the  compensation  payment 
should  be  based  solely  on  the  merits  of 
his  claim,  and  not  on  the  availability 
of  other  Federal  Income. 

Under  present  law,  when  a  Federal 
employee  is  injxu-ed  on  the  Job  and  is 
imable  to  work,  he  is  faced  with  the  al- 
ternative of  using  either  accrued  aimual 
or  sick  leave  or  else  be  put  on  leave 
\^-ithout  pay  imtll  he  retiuns  to  work  or 
a  determination  is  made  that  his  injury 
is  compensable. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  60  days  or  more 
before  there  has  been  a  determination 
that  his  Injury  is  compensable.  Once  it 
is  determined  that  his  injury  Is  com- 
pensable, he  will  then  receive  compensa- 
tion, but  only  for  that  period  of  time 
for  which  he  did  not  use  annual  or  sick 
leave.  For  example,  if  an  enuiloyee  was 
disabled  from  work  for  a  period  of  60 
days  and  used  30  days  of  annual  and /or 
sick  leave  during  the  period,  then  he 
would  receive  compensation  for  only  30 
days.  On  the  other  hand.  If  such  em- 
ployee did  not  choose  to  use  his  aimual 
or  sick  leave,  then  he  would  receive  com- 
pensation for  the  entire  60-day  period. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  delay  Is 
attributable  to  the  processing  of  claims 
by  the  employing  agency.  Even  though 
any  compensation  paid  will  be  charged 
back  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  or  incentive 
for  that  agency  to  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  compensation  claims.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  disincentive  to  do  so,  since  for 
minor  disability  claims,  individuals  will 
use  annual  or  sick  leave  and  there  will 
be  no  compensatk»  paid,  thus  no  charge 
back  to  the  emplojrln^  agency  to  reim- 
burse the  Office  of  Federal  Employee 
Compensation — other  than  payment  for 
medical  bills  which,  of  course,  are 
charged  back  to  the  agency  in  any  case. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 


present  law  so  as  to  authorize  the  em- 
ploying agency  to  continue  to  pay  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  disabled  from  a 
traumatic  injury  up  to  45  days.  This  sum 
will  not  be  considered  compensation,  but 
instead  will  be  taxable  income.  There 
will  be  no  reason  for  the  employing 
agency  to  delay  processing  a  disability 
claim  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  dis- 
position of  the  claim  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Employee  Compensation  will  be 
made  within  45  days.  Thus  if  a  person 
returns  to  work  before  the  expiration  of 
the  45-day  period,  he  will  have  received 
his  regular  income  for  the  period  and 
will  not  have  used  up  his  aimual  or  sick 
leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  receives 
a  traumatic  injury  keeping  him  out  of 
work  for  more  than  45  days,  he  will  com- 
mence receiving  compensation  benefits 
as  of  the  49th  day,  if  he  returns  to  work 
between  the  45th  and  59th  day.  If  the 
employee  remained  off  work  59  days  or 
more  because  of  the  disability,  he  will 
then  be  paid  disability  from  the  46th 
day  on.  This  is  because  the  14-day  wait- 
ing period  for  retroactive  benefits  com- 
mences on  the  46th  day  of  a  person's 
disability. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  the 
employee  did  not  receive  a  compensable 
injury,  then  a  reduction  would  be  made 
in  the  employee's  annual  or  sick  leave 
to  account  for  the  receipt  of  his  earn- 
ings during  the  45- day  period. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  an 
employee  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability should  either  have  to  forgo  his 
annual  or  sick  leave  or.  worse,  experience 
a  period  of  no  income  while  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  was  processing  his 
disability  claim. 

The  provision  that  an  adjustment  be 
made  in  the  annual  or  sick  leave  of  an 
employee  whose  claim  for  disability  was 
held  not  compensable,  will  prevent  an 
abuse  of  this  provision  by  employees  who 
do  not  have  compensable  injuries. 

Adoption  of  this  change  will  lead  to 
efficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  in  that  with  respect  to  tramnatlc  in- 
jury claims  of  45  days  or  less,  no  longer 
will  it  be  necessary  for  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  to  issue 
weekly  checks  to  a  compensation  claim- 
ant and  then  obtain  reimbursement  from 
the  employing  agency.  Instead,  the  check 
will  be  issued  directly  by  the  employing 
agency.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  half 
of  the  compensation  claims  Involve  dis- 
abilities of  45  days  or  less,  there  will  be 
a  reductlMi  in  the  payroll  cost  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Employee  Compensation. 
The  cost  savings  here  can  then  be  applied 
to  emplosing  more  technical  advisors  to 
further  expedite  the  processing  of  claims 
both  at  the  Office  of  Federal  Employees 
Comi>ensation  as  well  as  in  the  employing 
agency. 

Section  32  of  the  blU  is  an  attempt  to 
"make  whole"  the  disabled  employee  and 
assure  that  he  will  lose  no  boieflts  that 
he  otherwise  would  have  received  had 
he  continued  to  work  dining  the  time  he 
received  disability  compensation. 

It  provides  that  if  ai  Indlvidtial  re- 
sumes employment  with  the  Federal 
Government,  he  shall  be  credited  for 
within  grade  step  Increases,  annuity 
computations  under  CivU  Service  Re- 
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tlrement.  retmtlon  purposes,  and  other 
lights  and  benefits  based  upon  length 
of  service  for  the  entire  time  during 
which  the  employee  received  compensa- 
tion under  the  Federal  Employee  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Additionally,  an  employee  who  recovers 
from  an  injury  or  disability  within  1 
year  after  commencement  of  compen- 
sation benefits  would  have  ar  absolute 
right  to  his  Job  or  an  equivalent  position. 
If  his  injury  or  disability  extended  be- 
yond 1  year,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
priority  in  emplojmnent  with  the  em- 
ploying agency  or  department  by  whom 
he  wsw  formerly  employed. 

The  purpose  of  this  compensation  law 
is  to  protect  an  employee  from  his  loss 
of  earnings  due  to  a  work-connected  in- 
Jury  or  disability.  Accordingly,  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  re-emploirment  when 
his  disability  terminates,  nor  should  he 
suffer  a  tolling  of  employment  benefits 
while  receiving  compensation  benefits. 

The  changes  provided  in  the  blU  under 
consideration  will  clearly  Indicate  that 
Congress  intends  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  a  model  employer  in  the 
area  of  workman's  compensation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Spert:er,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  mj^ 
consmne  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaogi)  . 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
lu^e  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  13871, 
the  Federal  employees  compensation 
amendments.  This  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  repre- 
sents an  important  step  forward  in  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws. 

The  greatest  problem  with  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws  in  the  past  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  worker  has  had  to 
go  without  pay  between  the  time  of  his 
injury  and  the  time  of  his  compensation 
award.  This  htis  proven  to  be  a  hardship 
for  his  wife  and  family  as  well  as  for 
himself.  This  legislation  corrects  that 
situation  by  providing  for  an  automatic 
payment  of  wages  for  45  dajrs  after  the 
accident. 

The  companion  problem  is  the  delay 
which  often  occurs  before  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  makes  pay- 
ment to  the  injured  party.  This  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  relieve  this  hardship  by  re- 
quiring that  the  Compensation  Board 
make  an  award  within  45  days  of  the  in- 
jury— the  same  45  days  the  wwker  is  re- 
ceiving pay.  This  means  that  the  new 
law  effectively  eliminates  the  specter  of 
Injury  Induced  poverty  which  has  been 
such  a  serious  problem  In  the  past. 

Almost  as  important,  the  existing  stat- 
ute of  limitations  has  long  penalised  the 
worker  seeking  to  file  a  claim.  At  pres- 
ent It  is  for  1  year:  in  this  law  we  are 
extending  it  to  3  years  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  the  worker  who  has  a 
hidden  physical  injury  to  receive  his  just 
compensation. 

Rnally,  this  bill  grants  to  the  civil 
service  employee  the  right  to  retimi  to 
his  old  job — or  one  of  equal  rank  and 
equal  pay — If  his  Injury  clears  up  within 
1  year.  If  the  Injury  takes  longer  to  heal, 
the  worker  in  civil  service  Is  granted 


preferential  status  In  job  selection  when 
he  retiuns.  This  is  an  Important  pro- 
vision. It  takes  account  of  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  worker  irtio  has  Invested  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  In  hts  job  sit- 
uation, and  who  ought  not  to  be  penal- 
ised for  an  injury  sustained  while  he  is 
giving  faithful  service  on  that  job. 

In  simi,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13871  is  an 
important  and  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  work- 
er, and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DoinincK  V.  Daniels) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  13871. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

•mere  was  no  objection. 


RAISING  THE  SALARIES  OP  LEVEL 
V,  IV,  AND  m  EMPLOYEES — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
93-207) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tlie  recent  rejection  by  the  Congress 
of  higher  salaries  for  the  Executive. 
Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  has 
created  a  problem  within  the  Govern- 
ment that  needs  to  be  quickly  remedied. 

Under  the  law,  career  ofQcials  in  the 
General  Schedule — "GS  employees"  as 
they  are  called — cannot  be  paid  a  higher 
salary  than  anyone  on  the  lowest  rung. 
Level  V,  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  Executive  Schedule  have 
been  frozen,  and  with  the  recent  action 
by  the  Congress,  will  continue  to  be 
froaen  until  1977. 

During  this  same  period.  In  actions  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  General  Schedule  have  been 
gradually  Increasing. 

The  result  now  is  that  GS  employees 
in  the  top  three  levels  of  the  General 
Schedule — G8  168,  17s,  and  18s — are  al- 
most all  pcUd  the  same  salary,  $30,000, 
which  is  the  same  salary  as  a  Level  V 
employee  on  the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  the  10,000  careerists  In  the  top 
levels  of  the  General  Schedule,  this  sal- 
ary bunching  or  "pay  compression" 
denies  them  fair  Increases  in  compensa- 


tion, robs  them  of  the  Incentive  to  seek 
promotions,  and  adversely  affects  their 
future  annuities.  Already  it  is  creating 
greater  difflcuUles  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining top-flight  career  personnel,  and 
it  could  lead  to  a  serious  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  managerial  work  force. 

To  correct  this  problem,  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  today  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  salaries  of  those 
in  the  lowest  three  levels  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  and  thereby  permit  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  salaries  of  those 
in  the  highest  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

This  proposal  would  raise  the  salaries 
of  Level  V,  IV  and  m  employees  to 
$41,000.  $41,500  and  $42,000  respectively. 
No  increase  would  be  provided  for  any 
Federal  official  now  making  more  than 
$42,000. 

By  virtue  of  this  reform,  there  would 
be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  salary 
compression  for  top-level  Gfi  employees 
whose  salaries  could  continue  to  increase 
in  a  way  that  they  deserve. 

For  the  sake  of  the  career  employees 
within  the  Government  and  the  qualify 
of  management  which  we  need  within 
the  executive  branch,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  proposal  its  swift 
approval. 

Richard  NIxok. 

Thk  White  House,  May  7,  1974. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  RBOB- 
TRATION  act  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJR. 
13342)  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Coi- 
tractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by  ex- 
tending its  coverage  and  effectuating  its 
enforcement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJi.  13342 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu 
of  Bepraentatioes  of  the  United  Statei  0/ 
America  in  Congreet  as$embted,  TliAt  tikis 
Act  may  be  cited  b>  the  'Turn  Labor  Oon> 
trsctor  Regtotnitlon  Act  Amendments  at 
1974". 

Sac.  a.  SeotiOQ  8(d)  of  tbe  Farm  LaiMr 
Conti-actor  Registration  Act  (7  U.S.O.  MM 
(d) )  (hereinafter  In  thle  Act  referred  to  m 
tbe  "Act")  Is  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ",  when  such  service  or  to- 
tlvlty  iB  pettormied  by  an  individual  woikar 
who  hee  been  transported  from  one  State  to 
another  or  from  any  piece  outside  of  s  Ststt 
to  any  place  within  a  State". 

Sbc.  3.  Tbe  second  sentence  at  section  8(i>) 
of  the  Act  (7  n.S.C.  2043(b) )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "directly  or  Indirectly"  Immedlatstl 
after  "who". 

Sac.  4.  Section  S(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (7  VS.O. 
2044(a)  (1) )  iB  amended  by  striking  oat  "and 
sworn". 

Sec.  S.  Section  6(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (7  VSJO. 
0044(a)(3))  Is  amended  by  strUding  out 
"but  In  no  event  shaU  the  amotmt  of  nok 
Insurance  be  lees  than  ••,000  for  bodUy  IB- 
jurlee  to  or  death  at  one  petaon;  830,000  ft* 
bodUy  injunea  to  or  death  of  aU  psanoi 
injtired  or  klUed  In  any  one  accident;  $8,000 
for  the  loea  or  damage  In  any  cne  acoMWrii  la 
pr(q)erty  at  others"  and  tnaartlng  in.  IIM 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "but  tax  no  eivent  sbsil 
tbe  amount  ot  such  Insurance  be  leas  ttisa 
$10,000  for  bodUy  injuries  to  or  death  of  oM 
person:  $50,000  for  bodUy  Injuries  to  or  imXh 
at  all  persons  injured  In  or  Idlled  In  any  <*» 
accident:  $10,000  for  the  loea  or  damage  !■ 
any  one  accident  to  property  Ot  otben". 
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gK.  8.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  tba  Act  (7 
CJ9.0.  S04fi(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
tbereoC  tbe  fcdlowlng:  "and  shall  be  denied 
Ote  ffeellltlea  and  services  authorlced  by  Aet 
of  June  6,  1088  <48  Stat.  118;  39  UjB.C.  49, 
•t  seq. ) ,  oommoDly  referred  to  as  the  Wagner- 
f^yser  Act,  upon  refusal  or  faUure  to  exhibit 
the  same". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  (7  UjS.C.  2046 
(b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  ascertain  and  disclose  to  each  worker 
St  tbe  time  the  worker  is  recruited  the  fol- 
lowing Information  In  written  f<Min  to  the 
beat  of  his  knowledge  and  belief:  (1)  periods 
o(  employment,  (3)  the  areas  of  employment, 
(t)  tbe  crops  and  operations  on  which  he 
may  be  employed,  (4)  the  transportation, 
boiMlng,  and  insurance  to  be  provided  blm, 
(6)  tbe  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him,  (6)  the 
dtarges  to  be  made  by  the  contractor  for 
lilB  services,  and  (7)  whether  or  not  a  labor 
dkpute  exists  in  the  area  of  contracted  em- 
ployment; the  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  ap- 
propriate form  for  recording  s\ich  Informa- 
Uoa;". 

Sic.  7.  SecUon  7  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3046) 
It  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sbo.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
ispreesntatlve  aflbmatlvely  shall  monitor  and 
investigate  and  gather  data  with  re^>ect  to 
iMtterB  which  may  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
ptovislone  of  this  Act.  In  any  case  In  which 
a  complaint  has  been  filed  with  tbe  Secretary 
itfanUng  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  with  re- 
^MCt  to  whldi  the  Secretary  has  reasonaUe 
grounds  to  beliave  that  a  farm  labor  oon- 
tnetor  has  violated  any  provisions  of  this 
Aet,  ihe  Sacratary  or  his  designated  repre- 
SKitattva  shall  Investigate  and  gather  data 
rs^iecttng  sueh  ease,  and  may.  In  oonnaotlon 
ttisgrewlth,  enter  and  Inspeot  such  places  and 
(uch  records  (and  make  such  transcriptions 
thereof) ,  question  such  persons,  and  investl- 
gate  such  facta,  conditions,  practices,  or  mat- 
tHs  as  may  be  neoeasary  or  appropriate  to 
dstermlne  whether  a  violation  of  this  Act  has 
bsen  committed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designated  rep- 
naenutlve  may  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  In  connection 
wUta  such  Inveetlgatlons.  The  Secretary,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  him  for  such  pur- 
poses, may  administer  oaths  and  alBrma- 
tloBs,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evi- 
dence. In  case  of  oontumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
t  lubpena,  any  distrlet  court  of  the  United 
BUtee  wlthla  ttie  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  said  person  guUty  of  contumacy 
cr  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designated  representative,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  iasue  to  such  person  an 
order  req\ilrlng  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fors  the  Secretary  or  his  designated  repre- 
■entatlve,  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered, 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  In  question;  and  any  faUure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
ptmlshed  by  saM  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ebaU  report  and  refer 
stl  InformatloD  eonoemlng  any  proliable 
violations  to  the  appn^rlate  oOce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice.". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  9  of  tbe  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
3048)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "employee  theraoT'  the  foUowlng: 
".  any  person  directing  the  activities  of  a 
iatiQ  labor  contractor,  or  any  person  engag- 
ing tbe  services  of  any  farm  labor  contractor 
to  supply  farm  laborers,"  and  by  striking 
out  "on  any  regulation  prescribed  here- 
under", 

(b)  Section  9  of  tbe  Act  Is  further 
•mended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  lined  not 
more  than  $600"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
■Is  months,  or  both.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 


tary or  bis  designated  representative  shall 
have  power  to  petition  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  any  district  where 
any  violations  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder  Is 
alleged  to  have  occtured  or  wherein  such 
person  resides  <»■  transacts  Irasinesa,  for  ap- 
propriate injunctive  relltf.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition  the  court  shaU  catise 
notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  per- 
son, and  thereupon  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  grant  to  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  such  temporary  or  permanent 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
and  proper". 

Sec.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  No  person  ahaU  engage  the  servloes 
of  any  farm  labor  contractor  to  supply  farm 
laborers  unless  he  first  obeerves  In  the  Im- 
mediate possession  of  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  that 
Is  In  full  force  and  effect  at  the  time  he 
contracts  with  the  farm  labor  contractor. 

"(d)  Upon  determination  by  ths  Secretary 
that  any  person  knowllngly  has  engaged  the 
services  of  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
doee  not  posses  such  certificate  as  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  deny  such  person  the 
facilities  and  services  authorlaed  by  tbe  Act 
of  June  6,  1938  (48  Stat.  113;  39  UJS.C.  49 
et  seq.),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act,  for  a  period  of  up  to  three 
years.". 

Skc.  10.  The  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"discbimination  fbobzbitb) 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  No  person  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  dis- 
charge, or  In  any  manner  discrimi- 
nate against  any  farmworker  because  such 
worker  has,  with  Just  cause,  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  cause  to  be  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  reUted  to 
this  Act  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceedings  or  because  of  the 
exercise,  with  just  caiise,  by  such  worker  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  others  of  any  right  or 
protection  affcx-ded  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  worker  who  believes,  with  just 
cause,  that  be  has  been  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  this  section 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  siush  viola- 
tion occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secre- 
tary aUeging  such  discrimination.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shaU 
cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  If  upon  nodb.  investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  have  l>een  violated,  he 
shall  bring  an  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  against  such  per- 
son. If  any  such  action  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  vioUtton  of  paragraph 
(a)  and  order  all  appropriate  relief  including 
rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  worker  or 
damages  up  to  and  including  $1,000  for  each 
and  every  violation. 

"CtVn.   ACTIONS    BT    PBIVATX    PASTIBS 

"Sac.  17.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  any  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  on  behalf  of  himself  file  suit 
in  any  district  court  Ot  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  ths  parties  without  re- 
spect to  the  amount  In  controversy  or  with- 
out regard  to  the  citizenship  of  ths  parties. 
Upon  application  by  ths  coa|>lalnant  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  the  court  may  a{^>oint  an  attorney  for 
such  complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  respondent  or  resimndents 
have  IntentionaUy  violated  any  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder,  it  may  render  declaratcvy  and 
Injunctive  relief,  and  may  award  damages 
up  to  amd  including  $500  for  each  and  every 


violation.  Any  civil  action  brought  under 
this  section  or  under  section  8  hereof  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  as  provided  In  sections 
1291  and  1282  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  A  mend  - 
ments  of  1974,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  ranking  mlnoilty 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Labor  (Mr.  Laitdgrxbe)  for  his 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  drafting 
this  bill  and  guiding  it  through  the  com- 
mittee. Because  of  his  efforts,  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  has  prevailed  throu^iout 
the  entire  proceedings  in  both  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  which  culminated 
In  the  unanimous  vote  on  HJl.  1SS42 
when  it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
HJl.  13342  Is  cosponsored  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Labor  and  by  several  other  members  of 
the  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also,  at  this 
jpoint.  like  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  OTLUA)  who,  as  my  predeces- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Labor,  first  propoeed 
amendments  to  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  during  his 
tenure  as  chairman  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Much  of  what  is  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  from  the  legislation  con- 
ceived by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
back  in  1971. 

The  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  existing  law.  The 
original  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1963  and  became  effective  in  1965. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  law  never 
quite  accomplished  its  purpose — which 
was  to  protect  agricultural  workers  from 
being  exploited  by  unscrupulous  farm 
labor  contractors,  who  are  more  com- 
monly referred  to  as  crew  leaders. 

Farm  labor  contractors  or  crew  lead- 
ers are  the  middlemen  who  serve  as 
bridges  between  the  grower  who  owns 
the  land  and  the  workers  who  plant  and 
harvest  the  crops.  Crew  leaders  normtdly 
contract  with  a  grower  to  supply  work- 
ers. Then  they  recruit  workers  and 
transport  them  to  the  work  site.  In 
many  cases,  the  crew  leader  also  takes 
on  the  responsibility  of  providing  his 
woi^o-s  with  food  and  clothing  and 
other  incidental  items  in  addition  to 
transportation — and  in  most  csises  he 
charges  each  worker  for  these  goods 
and  services — sometimes  reasonably, 
sometimes  exorbitantly. 

The  present  law  requires  any  crew 
leader,  who  for  a  fee,  either  for  himself 
or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  re- 
cruits, solicits,  hires,  furrtishes,  or  trans- 
ports 10  or  more  migrant  workers  at  any 
one  time  during  any  calendar  year  across 
State  lines  for  agricultural  employment 
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to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  registration 
through  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Under  the  act's  provisions,  the  crew 
leader  is  required  to  submit:  Information 
concerning  his  conduct  and  method  of 
operation  as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 
satisfactory  assurances  as  to  his  coverage 
by  public  liability  insurance  on  the  vehi- 
cles he  uses  to  transport  migrant  work- 
ers: and  a  set  of  his  fingerprints. 

The  registration  certificate  may  be  re- 
jected, revoked,  or  suspended  If  the  crew 
leader  falls  to  perform  any  of  the  above 
requirements  or  commits  certain  acts  of 
malfeasance  such  as:  Knowingly  giving 
false  or  misleading  information  to  mi- 
grant workers  concerning  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  existence  of  farm  employment; 
unJugtiflaWy  falling  to  carry  out  his 
agreements  with  farm  operators  or  his 
working  arrangements  with  migrant 
workers;  and  convictions  of  certain  spec- 
ified crimes. 

The  present  law  also  provides  that  any 
crew  leader  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  was  a 
good  beginning,  but  the  committee  has 
learned  that  the  act  has  not  been  as  ef- 
fective as  Congress  had  Intended  it  to  be. 
There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  wide- 
spread vlolaUons  of  the  Act.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  over  6.000 
crew  leaders  operating  across  State  lines 
fewer  than  2,000  are  registered  as  re- 
quired by  law.  and  a  spot  check  of  over 
900  crew  leaders  last  year  revealed  viola- 
tions by  73  percent  of  those  checked. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
from  a  public  official  from  Pennsyl- 
vania who  reported  complaints  from  mi- 
grants who  were  allegedly  being  cheated 
out  of  their  wages,  overcharged  for  food 
furnished,  and  physically  assaulted— all 
by  the  crew  leader  who  hired  them.  The 
committee  staff  received  similar  reports 
from  victims  in  Florida  and  Interviewed 
members  of  the  so-called  slave  labor 
?ang  which  received  front  page  public- 
ity in  Dade  County,  Pla.,  just  1  year 
ago. 

The  committee  also  received  testimony 
from  crew  leaders  and  former  crew  lead- 
ers who  substantiated  many  <rf  these  al- 
legatkHis.  and  one  former  crew  leader 
testified  that  he  was  unaware  of  any 
crew  leader  who  did  not  give  false  and 
misleading  Information  to  wwkers  who 
were  recruited. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  fur- 
ther indicated  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  crew  leaders  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  payment  from  the  grower 
and  then  "skim"  excessive  amounts  from 
the  workers'  portico  of  the  payment- 
promise  adequate  living  facilities  and 
then  hoose  their  crews  in  filthy,  over- 
crowded, and  substandard  housing - 
overcharge  for  rent,  food,  liquor,  and 
cigarettes;  r.nd  recruit  workers  without 
informing  them  that  they  were  being 
used  as  strikebreakers. 

In  aeveral  teustances  It  has  also  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  crew  lead- 
ers often  carry  a  gun  to  maintain  their 
authority. 

Yet  despite  these  reports  of  widespread 
vlolattons,  only  one  person  has  ever  been 
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convicted  under  the  present  Act  during 
Its  history  of  almost  one  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  explanations  may 
account  for  the  act's  ineffectiveness.  One 
is  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  crew 
leader  Is  engaged  in  recruitment  across 
State  lines.  Another  is  the  relatively  Ught 
penalty  upon  conviction — with  no  pro- 
vision for  a  jail  sentence  even  for  serious 
or  repeated  violations. 

Perhaps  even  more  imijortant  Is  the 
Department  of  Labor's  shortage  of  ade- 
quate manpower  to  properly  police  and 
enforce  the  present  law. 

H.R,  13342  Is  Intended  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies  by  extending  the  act's 
coverage,  by  creating  stronger  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  by  creating  a  civil 
remedy  for  persons  aggrieved  by  viola- 
tions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Rkcobd  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  summary 
which  describes  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13342,  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  Amendments  of  1974 : 

SHOST   TTTLE 

The  first  section  of  this  legislation  pro- 
vides that  It  may  b©  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  Amendments  or 
1974.' 

BXTINSION     or     COVERAGE 

Section  a  amends  section  3(d)  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1988 
(referred  to  in  this  explanation  as  the  "Act"  i 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Act  to  all  as- 
pects of  commerce  as  defined  either  In  the 
I»alr  Labor  Standards  Act,  Title  29  US.C. 
303(f)  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  26 
XJS.C.  3121(g),  applicable  to  transactions 
which  may  occur  entirely  within  a  state. 

COVSKACK     or     COKTRACTOE8     ACTIKC     THBO0GH 
AGENTS 

Section  3  amends  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  prohibitions  established  by 
the  Act  apply  to  contractors  who  are  not  reg- 
istered but  direct  the  activities  of  a  farm 
labor  contractor,  as  well  aa  to  both  the  direct 
and  Indirect  actions  of  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors. The  Intent  of  the  amendment  made  by 
section  3  Is  to  apply  such  prohibitions  to  acts 
which  any  such  contractor  commits  through 
agents  acting  on  his  own  behalf. 

APPLICATION  roB  cmriricATK  or  rbgistration 
Section  4  amends  section  5(a)(1)  of  the 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  writ- 
ten applications  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
applicant. 

INBtTBANCX   COVERAOX 

Section  6  amends  section  5(a)  (3)  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  registration  applicants 
■hall  carry  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  the 
foUowlng  amounts;  (1)  tlO.OOO  for  bodUy 
Injuries  to  or  death  of  one  person  ( Increased 
from  $6.<X)0  required  by  the  Acti ;  (2)  $50,000 
for  bodily  Injuries  to  or  death  of  all  persons 
Injured  or  killed  In  any  one  accident  (In- 
creased from  $20,000  required  bv  the  Act): 
and  (3)  $10,000  for  the  loes  or  damage  In  any 
one  accident  to  property  of  others  ( Increased 
from  $5,000  required  by  the  Act). 
OBUOATioNa  or  ramx  labox  contkactobs 
Deni4a  of  certain  faeWtiet  and  tenicea 
Subaeotlon  (a)  of  section  0  amends  section 
9(a)  of  tba  Act  to  prorkle  that  a  farm  labor 
oontnctor  shall  b*  denied  the  f»cUltle«  and 
Mnrleea  authorised  by  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  (4S  8Ut.  113;  29  XJS.C.  49  et  aeq.)  tf 
nich  contractor  raf ixaea  or  falls  to  exhibit  his 
certificate  of  registration. 

DUoUmire  of  certain  information 

Subaeotlon  ( b)  of  section  6  amends  Motioa 

0(b)  of  tta*  Act  to  provide  that  a  farm  labor 

oootractor  abaU  dlacloae  to  each  worker  at 

tbe  tlBM  such  worker  U  ivcrulted  (i)   the 


period  or  employment  of  auch  WOTker-  and 
(2)  whAthw^  a  Ubor  dispute  exists  In  the  area 
ot  contracted  employment.  Tbe  amendmeat 
made  by  subaectlon  (b)  of  section  e  further 
provides  that  such  Information,  togettMr 
with  certain  other  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  by  aecUon  6(b)  of  the  Act,  shall 
be  dlscloeed  In  written  tana,  and  that  Uu 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe  approprlats 
fonns  for  recording  such  Information,  n 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  sectJon 
Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  or  discourage  th* 
farm  labor  contractor  from  providing  the  re- 
quired Information  orally  as  well  aa  in  writ- 
ten form,  and  that  the  intent  of  this  sectioa 
la  to  emphasize  that  the  law  demands  that 
the  farm  labor  contractor  make  evMy  effort 
to  convey  to  a  potential  worker  all  relevant 
Information  relating  to  the  job  for  which  the 
worker  is  being  recruited,  to  the  best  of  tlw 
farm  labor  contractor's  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  recruitment. 

AirrROBTrT  to  obtain  infoucatiok 
Section  7  amends  section  7  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  an  affirmative  duty  to  monitor  and  in- 
vestigate and  gather  data  with  respect  to 
matters  which  may  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  section  7  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  a  complaint  la  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  be  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  farm  labor  contractor  has  oom- 
mltted  a  violation  of  the  Act,  then  the  8M- 
retary  of  Labor  may  Issue  subpeonas  In  ooa- 
neotion  with  fulfilling  hia  •nforoement  obli- 
gations. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Commlttsa 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  to  plaes  a 
mandatory  duty  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
both  to  monitor  the  Act  In  a  manner  ade- 
quate to  its  enforcement  and  to  refer  Imme- 
diately any  probable  violations  at  the  Act  to 
the  TJnited  States  Department  of  Justtoa, 

PTNALTT  PSOVTSIONS 

Kxtenaion  of  coverage 
Subaectlon  (a),  of  section  8  amends  sac- 
tton  B  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  penalty 
provisions    shall    apply    not    only    to    farm 
labor  contractors  and   their  employees  but 
also  to  any  person  dlraoting  the  aotlvltta 
of  any  such  contractor  and  to  any  person 
engaging  the  services  of  any  such  contractor 
to   supply  farm    laborers.   The   amendment 
made  by  subsection    (a)    of  section  8  alio 
eliminates  any  penalty  for  a  violation  of  any 
regulation    prescribed    under   the   Act,  thtM 
leaving  ttie  penalty  provisions  of  section  9 
applicable  only  to  persons  who  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
Increase  <n  penalttet;  tnfunctioni 
Subsection  (b)   of  section  8  amends  Mo- 
tion B  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  maxi- 
mum fine  for  violation  of  any  provision  of 
the  Act  ahaU  be  $1,000  (Increased  from  $800 
provided  by  the  Act),  and  to  provide  that 
any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  the 
Act   may   be   Imprisoned   not   more  than  6 
months.  The  amendment  made  by  subaectlon 
(b)   of  section  8  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  nwiy  petition  the  appro- 
priate  dlstrtct   court  of  the  United  SUtai 
for  lQjunctlve>reUef  with  reapect  to  the  vlo- 
latkw  of  any  provision  ot  the  Act. 
CBKi-inoATCs  or  axonmuTioN 
Section  9  amends  section  4  of  the  Act  to 
provide   that   any  person  who  engages  the 
servlcee  of  any  farm  labor  contractor  to  sup- 
ply farm  laborers  shall  be  required  to  o(H 
serve  In  the  possession  of  such  contractor  ■ 
certificate  of  registration  from  the  Secrstaiy 
of  Labor  which  is  In  full  force  and  effect.  Tbt 
amendment  msde  by  section  9  further  pro- 
vldea  that  any  person  who  falls  to  meet  suds 
requirement  may  be  denied  the  facUltica  $Dd 
services   authorized    by   the    Wagner-PiTM' 
Act  (48  Stet.  113.  29  VA.C.  49  et  seq.)  for  s 
period  of  not  more  than  8  years.  Failure  to 
observe  a  certificate  of  recflstratlon  In  tba 
posaoflslon  of  a  farm  labor  contractor  at  tUs 
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tUDS  sny  person  engages  the  farm  labor  con- 
tntor's  services  also  subjects  that  person  to 
tba  penalty  provision  of  the  Act. 
noBiarnoN  or  DiscaiMiNAXioN;  civn,  actions 

Section  10  amends  the  Act  by  adding  at 
QK  end  thereof  two  new  sections.  Section 
lg(a)  of  the  Act  (added  by  section  10)  makes 
tt  unlawful  for  any  person  to  intimate, 
ttireaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  discharge, 
or  In  any  manner  discriminate  against  any 
ftrmworker  because  such  farmworker  has, 
vltb  Just  cause,  filed  any  complaint  <x  In- 
itituted  any  proceeding  under  the  Act  or  has 
tMtlfled  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceeding. 

Section  16(b)  of  the  Act  (added  by  section 
10)  provides  that  any  person  who  believe  he 
bis  been  discriminated  against  may  seek  an 
Infcstlgatlon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If 
laeb  Investigation  reveals  any  violation  of 
tbj  provisions  of  section  16,  the  Secretary 
iball  bring  an  action  for  relief  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States. 
Such  relief  may  Include  injunctive  relief,  re- 
hiring or  reinstatement  of  the  worker,  or 
damages  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
Tli^tion. 

Section  17  of  the  Act  (added  by  section  10) 
provklefl  that  any  person  who  claims  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provision 
<i  the  Act  may  file  suit  In  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  without 
ngsrd  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or  to  the 
dtlsenship  of  the  parties.  This  provision  Is 
tne  of  any  requirement  that  such  a  person 
Snt  exhaust  amy  administrative  remedies 
otlterwlse  available,  like  that  created  under 
Mctlon  16(b).  prior  to  filing  suit.  Section  17 
of  the  Act  further  provides  that  such  court 
Buy  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  person, 
may  render  declaratory  and  Injtmetlve  relief 
lor  any  violation,  and  may  award  damages  of 
Mt  more  than  $500  for  each  vlolaUon.  Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Act  further  provides  that  any 
cItU  action  brought  under  such  sect'on  shall 
b«  subject  to  appeal  aa  provided  by  section 
IVl  and  section  1292  of  title  28,  United 
fltatts  Code. 

llr.  Speaker.  It  was  Just  13  months  ago 
tram  today  when  this  problem  was  first 
brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
idbcommlttee  when  we  conducted  hear- 
ta|8  In  Dade  County,  Pla.  Ever  since  then 
thj  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  staff  have  been  working  together  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  to  formulate  a  legisla- 
ttre  remedy  for  the  problems  we  saw. 

The  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974  represent 
the  culmination  of  our  efforts.  I  now 
nrge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
tide  to  continue  the  bipartisan  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  our  con- 
dderatlon  of  this  legislation  and  vote  to 
lospend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  13342. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding,  I  would 
nke  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fUr.  Oross)  ,  that  we  did  ascertain  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  additional  enforcement 
irtilch  this  legislation  would  require,  and 
ttils  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $500,000 
innoaHy.  "Rie  cost  estimate  and  break- 
down appear  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Ur.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tnxn  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
]>lbted  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  has  shown  such  consld- 
(ntlon  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the 
educational  process  of  serving  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  a 
committee  In  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  Item  would  also 
require  the  crew  leaders  to  furnish  spe- 
cific Information  to  employees  In  a  way 
which  would  guarantee  against  the  du- 
plicity that  causes  a  farmer  to  end  up 
with  a  lot  of  very  angry  employees  who 
have  been  attracted  to  his  particular 
agricultural  operation  by  false  state- 
ments made  by  a  crew  leader.  It  requires, 
of  course,  for  the  first  time  the  grower  to 
make  an  effort  to  determine  whether  a 
crew  leader  Is  registered  and  la  comply- 
ing with  the  law. 

Although  the  penalties  to  the  grower 
only  apply  when  he  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  the  law,  there  is  for  the 
first  time  at  least  an  obligation  on  his 
part  to  ask  a  crew  leader  or  a  labor  con- 
tractor to  see  his  registration  credentials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  also  extends  the  cover- 
age of  the  Act  to  the  so-called  "super 
crew  leaders."  These  are  the  second  level 
of  crew  leaders  or  labor  contractors  who 
contract  with  other  labor  contractors. 
They  are  one  more  step  removed  from 
both  ends  of  the  transaction  between  the 
employee  and  the  employer. 

Finally,  it  would  deny  the  use  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  crew  leaders  who 
fall  to  exhibit  their  certificates. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  cospon- 
sored  and  are  supporting  H.R.  13342,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act.  I  wauit  to  congratulate 
my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford),  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  for  putting  together  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  behind  this  very  help- 
ful, and  long  overdue  improvement  in 
the  1963  act. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Labor,  a  post  which  is  now  very  ably 
filled  by  my  colleague  Bill  Ford,  and  in 
that  capacity  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  had  some  basic  similarities  to  H.R. 
13342. 1  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  develop  legislation  in 
this  area  and  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  with 
bipartisan  support. 

In  1963  we  passed  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  This  law 
attempted  to  curb  the  reprehensible 
practices  of  some  unscrupulous  crew 
leaders  by  requiring  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  all  those  operating 
on  an  interstate  basis.  Certificates  were 
to  be  denied  to  men  convicted  of  certain 
crimes.  Registered  crew  leaders  were  to 
Inform  the  workers  what  housing  would 
be  available,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  years  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  act.  the  evidence  mounted  tbat 
we  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  exploi- 
tation. Hearings  held  last  year  made  It 
clear  that  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  act  had  to  be  strengthened. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  crew  lead- 
ers covered  by  the  act  had  even  regis- 
tered. 

H.R.  13342  provides  for  stiffer  penal- 
ties, mandates  tbe  Secretary  to  aettvaly 
Investigate  and  prosecute  violators  and 
authorizes  him  to  seek  Injunctive  relief 


as  well  as  providing  criminal  and  ad- 
ministrative penalties.  A  civil  remedy  Is 
made  available  in  Federal  court  for  those 
aggrieved  under  the  act. 

Events  In  recent  years  have  shown  us 
that  unionization  of  farmworkers  Is  an 
important  part  of  any  program  to 
achieve  better  wages  and  living  condi- 
tions. Under  H.R.  13342,  a  crew  leader 
must  inform  a  worker  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracted employment  of  any  labor  dispute 
at  the  workplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Crew  Leader  Act 
amendments  which  we  are  about  to  pass 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  fsu;ed  by 
farmvrorkers.  He  will  remain  under- 
paid, overworked,  exposed  to  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  hazards  which 
we  thought  we  left  behind  us  a  century 
or  more  ago.  He  will  remain  exploited, 
cheated,  and  ignored.  And  he  wiU  remain 
all  of  these  things  until  he  is  able  to  ex- 
ercise to  the  fullest  [>ossible  extent  his 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
over  wages  and  working  conditions. 

But  this  amendment  will  ameliorate 
working  conditions,  and  will,  if  vigor- 
ously administered,  start  to  bring  to  book 
some  of  those  who  have  been  most  callous 
in  their  exploitation  of  the  men  and 
women  suid — let  us  face  It — children,  who 
put  the  food  on  our  tables  and  the  clothes 
on  our  bsicks. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  his  colleagues  for  a  good  job 
well  dcme.  I  hope  we  will  follow  up  this 
step  with  others  also  long  overdue. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  13342.  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act.  The  bipartisan  support 
we  have  had  for  this  legislation  is  grati- 
fying. 

The  majority  of  the  farm  labor  force 
is  not  hired  directly  by  farmers.  Instead 
farm  labor  contractors,  or  crew  leader? 
as  they  are  called,  recruit  labor  crews 
and  transport  them  to  the  places  where 
the  picking  is  done.  The  crew  leader  runs 
the  show  as  far  as  the  workers  are  con- 
cerned. He  directs  the  field  oi>eratlons, 
the  labor  camps  and  often  the  stores 
where  they  buy  food.  He  keeps  count  of 
the  units  they  work  and  pays  their  sala- 
ries. 

The  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1963  attempted  to  curb  the 
exploitation  of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
migrant  farmworker  by  the  crew  leader. 
The  farmer  was  sometimes  left  with  a 
crop  rotting  in  the  field  because  the  crew 
leader  never  appeared  on  the  promised 
date.  Workers  recruited  to  drive  tractors 
found  themselves  doing  stoop  labor.  Ve- 
hicles used  to  transport  them  were  \in- 
safe  and  housing  in  the  field  camps  was 
sutetandard.  Before  salaries  were  paid, 
unltemized  "deductions"  for  taxes  and 
food  were  made. 

The  act  required  that  the  crew  leader 
register  to  operate  Interstate.  Crew  lead- 
ers convicted  of  certain  crimes  are  not 
eligible  for  certificates.  Registered  lead- 
ers are  required  to  Inform  their  workers 
of  'ihe  kind  of  work  they  mil  be  doing, 
the  wage  rate,  transportatl<8i  f<u:llltles, 
housing  available,  and  to  keep  payroll 
records  if  he  takes  care  of  salaries. 
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Despite  this  legislation,  it  Is  clear  from 
onslte  investigations  and  oversight  hear- 
ings that  the  act  has  been  less  than  ef- 
fective. Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  crew 
leaders  covered  by  the  act  are  registered. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  those  Inter- 
viewed recently  were  violating  the  act. 

H.R.  13342  is  a  response  to  the  weak- 
nesses now  apparent  in  the  legislation  as 
It  stands.  Basically  this  bill  will 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  Secretary  b  empowered 
with  positive  duties  of  investigation  and 
can  bring  to  bear  injunctive  as  well  as 
criminal  and  administrative  sanctions 
against  violators.  Civil  remedies  are  made 
available  for  those  aggrieved  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13342  extends 
coverage  of  the  act  to  crew  leaders  re- 
cruiting for  intrastate  Jobs.  It  Is  often 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  contractor  is 
recruiting  across  State  lines  and  there- 
fore required  to  register.  In  New  Jersey, 
we  had  approximately  106  registered 
crew  leaders  in  1972,  and  we  Are  fairly 
sure  that  at  least  twice  that  number  are 
operating  in  the  State.  Perhaps  with  ex- 
tended coverage  under  the  act,  some  of 
thoEe  crew  letiders  who  have  claimed 
immunity  from  the  registration  will  be 
forced  to  comply.  This  extension  stands 
to  benefit  a  significant  number  of  now 
unprotected  workers. 

After  carefully  considering  the  testi- 
mony from  the  hearings,  an  Important 
change  was  made  in  the  proposed  bill. 
Day  haul  operations,  eliminated  in  the 
early  draft,  were  included  in  this  final 
bill.  Between  40  and  75  percent  of  New 
Jersey's  unskilled  farm  labor  force  are 
In  this  category.  They  do  not  move 
around  but  commute  dally  to  their  jobs. 
These  workers,  often  paid  less  than  the 
$1.75  an  hour  New  Jersey  minimum 
wage  and  sometimes  less  than  the  FW- 
eral  minimum  wage  of  $1.30  in  effect 
prior  to  May  1,  need  the  protection  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  amendments  can  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HM.  13342  evidences  the 
constant  interest  of  Congress  In  the 
needs  of  our  agricultural  labor  force.  Be- 
set by  technological  change  rapidly 
driving  agriculture  into  the  21st  century 
the  farm  worker  Is  at  least  entitled  to 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  a  20th  cen- 
tury American. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13342,  a  bill  which  I 
joined  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Labor  In  introducing,  to  amend  the 
P^rm  Labor  Contractor  Regstratlon  Act 
of  1M3.  Several  other  members  of  tlie 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are  also 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

In  1963.  Congress  passed  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  with 
overwhelming  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  The  bill  before  the  flouse 
today  is  likewise  a  product  of  a  coopera- 
tive, bipartisan  effort. 

The  grower  who  uses  migrant  labor 
generally  contracts  with  a  farm  labor 
contractor  who  then  hires  a  crew  of 
workers.  The  contractor,  or  crew  leader 
M  he  is  called,  will  frequenUy  provide 
transportaUon,  housing,  and  food  for 
his  crew.  He  will  direct  the  field  opera- 
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tions,  keep  a  tally  of  individual  produc- 
tion, and  act  as  paymaster. 

Clearly,  any  system  of  contracting  for 
human  labor,  a  system  more  feudal  than 
20th  century,  would  be  prone  to  abuses. 
From  testimony  before  both  Houses  pre- 
ceding passage  of  the  19«3  act.  it  became 
evident  that  the  crew  leaders  were  ex- 
ploiting both  farmers  and  migrant  farm 
workers.  In  spite  of  promises  made,  they 
would  fall  to  show  on  an  agreed  date 
and  crops  would  be  left  to  rot.  When  re- 
cruiting, they  would  mislead  the  workers 
about  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  Hous- 
ing was  substandard  or  nonexistent.  Ve- 
hicles used  to  transport  the  migrants 
were  unsafe.  PayroU  deductions  made  for 
purchases  at  the  contractor- operated 
store  were  not  itemized,  nor  were  records 
kept  of  tax  withheld  or  even  or  units 
worked. 

The  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  attempted  to  prevent  this  ex- 
pl<^tatlon  by  requiring  crew  leaders  to 
get  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  operate.  Certifi- 
cates were  to  be  denied  to  those  who 
failed  to  satisfy  certain  conditions  de- 
signed to  Insure  fiscal  and  moral  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  crew  leaders. 

By  1968  fewer  than  one-third  of  the 
crew  leaders  covered  by  the  act  had 
registered.  Spot  checks  made  for  viola- 
tors indicated  that  73  percent  of  crew 
leaders  were  operating  in  violation  of 
the  act.  That  year  one  application  for  a 
certificate  was  denied.  Investigations  In 
my  own  State  of  Florida  brought  out 
facts  to  show  that  abuses  were  still  ram- 
pant. Workers  Trere  being  kept  In  condi- 
tions closer  to  slavery  than  freedom.  This 
legislation  was  introduced  to  strengthen 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  as  a  direct  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions. 

HH.  13342  provides  for  stlffer  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  act.  It  gives  the 
Secretary  positive  duties  of  investigating 
and  acting  on  violations.  It  broadens  the 
definition  of  those  covered  to  include 
crew  leaders  recruiting  for  work  done  in 
the  same  State,  thus  removing  the  prob- 
lem of  proving  that  a  contractor  is  op- 
erating interstate  in  order  to  bring  him 
under  the  act.  An  important  addition  Is 
the  civil  remedy  made  available  in  Fed- 
eral court  to  those  aggrieved  imder  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that.  In- 
herent In  the  sj'stem  itself,  are  the  abuses 
that  we  have  sought  to  correct  with  leg- 
islation. Quite  frankly.  I  feel  that  It  would 
be  better  If  we  did  away  with  the  crew 
leader  system  entirely,  and  Instead,  sim- 
ply required  growers  to  hire  their  own 
personnel  directly.  But  I  recognize  that 
such  a  change  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
place  overnight.  Therefore,  until  such 
time  as  the  whole  institution  of  labor 
contracting  Is  abolished,  strong  regula- 
tory legislation  Is  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

H.R.  13342  will  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact only  on  those  crew  leaders  who  are 
Illegally  and  unconscionably  exploiting 
the  migrant  work  force.  The  legislation 
wlU  have  very  lltUe  Impact  on  the  scru- 
pulous orew  leaders  who  do  net  mistreat 
and  abOM  their  workers,  but  this  l^ls- 
lation  Is  very  Important  to  my  own  State 


of  Florida,  because  this  Is  where  many  of 
the  abuses  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  rf 
the  aisle  to  continue  the  spirit  of  bipart- 
isanship which  has  prevailed  throuih. 
out  the  committee  consideration  of  tUt 
legislation,  and  vote  for  its  final  passBM 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riseta 
strong  suiwort  of  this  measure. 

I  know  of  no  more  exploited  class  of 
American  working  people  than  the  mi- 
grant workers  of  this  country.  They  ai« 
not  rooted  anywhere,  and  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote.  They  are 
not  Ued  to  any  place  where  they  haw 
prestige  or  Influence  in  the  oommunl^. 
■niey  do  not  have  adequate  schools  for 
their  children  or  adeqiiate  health  cart 
for  themselves.  The  system  imder  whWi 
they  work  does  not  give  them  the  ordin- 
ary fair  compensation  for  their  labor 
which  Is  customary  for  other  worken. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Congress  of  tfae 
United  States  is  stepping  Into  these  chtl- 
lenglng  problems. 

The  adoption  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  amendment! 
will  be  a  tremendous  help  in  Impiovtaig 
the  working  conditions  of  some  of  then 
poor  workers  who  are  being  exploited  by 
unscrupulous  crew  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  18341 
wholeheartedly.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mirhigm 
(Mr.  Ford)  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Labor  Subcommittee, 
for  their  bipartisan  effort  to  protect  our 
farm  labor  force  against  exploltatlcm. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  at  which  I  tetti- 
fled  in  my  own  congressional  district  In 
the  State  of  Florida  on  the  condltltais  In 
migrant  labor  camps.  EMdence  was  sub- 
mitted indicating  that  many  crew  lead- 
ers were  in  violation  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  and  that 
some  were  treating  their  crews  like  slart 
labor. 

There  is  clearly  a  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  and  expandlaf 
its  coverage. 

The  proposed  legislation  mandates  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  tifflrmative 
steps  to  investigate  and  act  to  stop  viola- 
tions. It  requires  employers  to  observe 
the  crew  leader's  certificate  when  con- 
tracting for  workers.  In  addition,  dvil 
actions  are  now  available  to  parties  ag- 
grieved under  the  act.  This  three- 
pronged  attack  on  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Act  should  call 
a  halt  to  some  of  the  immoral  and  ir- 
responsible practices  carried  on  by  un- 
scrupulous crew  leaders,  and  it  should 
not  hinder  or  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law-abiding  crew  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  migrant  labor  force 
has  been  too  often  Ignored  in  the  h»lls 
of  Government.  Today  we  have  taken 
heed  of  their  call  and  acted.  We  must 
work  together  to  see  that  we  continue  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  belp 
bring  forth  the  bounty  of  our  land. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
>leld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  uae.   . 
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ill.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chsUrman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
vltb  him  on  this  bill  ever  since  the  day  he 
n^erred  to  a  year  ago  when  we  went  to 
norida  and  had  about  12  hours  of  hear- 
iBgs  in  about  a  day  and  a  half  time.  It 
vu  a  real  marathon  situation. 

But  since  then  we  did  work  dlUgently, 
and  we  feel  we  have  come  up  with  a  bill 
tfaat  should  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  migrant  farm  labor- 
en  are  recruited  to  work  for  large  f arm- 
0S  by  farm  labor  contractors,  commonly 
known  as  "crew  leaders."  The  "crew 
leaders"  operations  are  presently  gov- 
erned by  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963.  which  became 
effective  January  1,  1965 — Public  Law 
88-582,  78  statute  920. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  to  amend 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Aet  (H.R.  13342)  has  significant  impli- 
cations for  protection  of  our  migrant 
(arm  workers  nationwide.  It  is  a  bipar- 
Utan  approach  to  end  the  abuses  of 
which  we  are  all  aware  and  which  last 
year  received  national  publicity  with  the 
tTphoid  epidemic  at  one  Florida  migrant 
larm  labor  camp. 

We  passed  the  1963  legislation  in  the 
hope  of  getting  all  crew  leaders  regis- 
tered. We  found  that  legislation  neces- 
sary because  some  crew  leaders  were  mis- 
treating smd  cheating  the  farm  workers 
they  recruited  and  transported.  Not  only 
were  workers  being  "ripped  off"  of  their 
wages,  but  farmers  and  growers  were,  as 
well,  being  cheated  by  some  unscrupulous 
crew  leaders. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  act  is  not  being 
enforced,  and  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  crew  leaders  operating  are  registered. 
We  would  like  to  see  aU  crew  leaden 
registered,  and  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  to  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Registration  Act  of  1963  is  to  encour- 
ace  them  to  do  so.  However.  In  conslder- 
li«  exactly  what  approach  to  take  to 
achieve  our  purpose,  we  found  that  we 
may  discourage  registration  if  we  bore 
down  too  heavily  on  requirements  for 
registration  and  compliance.  In  other 
words,  if  we  legislated  too  stringently,  it 
would  discourage  registration,  but  if  we 
did  not  act  at  all,  then  we  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  act  ignored.  I  believe 
we  have  reached  a  middle  ground  with 
EM.  13342. 

Briefly,  let  me  restate  what  the  *Tii^tfTig 
law  requires.  It  requires  "crew  leaders" 
to— 

Register  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
■Aer  proof  of:  Applicati<xi  and  method 
of  operation,  financial  responsibility  or 
adequate  insurance  coverage,  a  set  of 
flnger  prints. 

Keep  the  certificate  of  registration  in 
theh-  possession  and  exhibit  it  to  persons 
with  whom  they  Intend  to  deal. 

I)(aclo6e  to  recruited  workers  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  emplosmient.  Includ- 
ing! 

Area  of  employment ; 
CStopB  and  operations  on  which  he  may 
Deempioyed; 

'^''visportatlon.  housing  and  insur- 
anoe; 

Wkce  rates  to  be  paid,  and 
Cnaraes  for  crew  leader  fees. 
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Post  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment upon  arrival  at  given  place  of 
emploj^ment. 

Post  terms  and  conditions  of  occu- 
pancy if  "crew  leader"  provides  bousing 
paid  and  withheld. 

Keep  payroll  records  aad  provide  same 
to  each  migrant  worker  as  to  sums  paid 
and  withheld. 

At  present  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"may"  investigate  regarding  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  Secretary  may  also,  after 
hearhag,  revoke,  suspend  or  refuse  to  is- 
sue a  certificate  of  registration  If  he  finds 
the  "crew  leader"  has : 

Made  misrepresentations  in  applica- 
tion given  misleading  information  to 
workers; 

P^ailed  to  perform  agreements  with 
farmers; 

Failed  to  comply  with  working  ar- 
rangements made  with  migrants; 
Failed  to  show  financial  responsibility; 
Recruited  persons  with  knowledge  that 
such  persons  are  violating  Immigration 
laws; 

Been  convicted  of  crime  involving 
gambling,  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or 
prostitution,  or  felony; 
Failed  to  comply  with  ICC  regulations; 
Employed  an  agent  who,  for  above  rea- 
sons, except  failed  to  show  financial  re- 
sponsibility, could  be  refused  a  certifl- 
cate,  and 

Failed  to  comply  with  act  or  regula- 
tions. 

Even  though  those  requirements  are 
quite  extensive,  they  are  not  being  en- 
forced, and  they  are  being  violated.  To 
solve  those  problems,  we  offer  HH.  13342. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  amend- 
ments offered  In  H.R.  13342: 

First.  "Day  haulers"  would  now  be  cov- 
ered. Day  haulers  may  just  work  in  one 
State  or  may  cross  State  lines.  However 
they  operate,  it  Is  clear  that  they  affect 
interstate  commerce  since  they  contract 
with  large  farmers  and  often  control  an 
enormous  payroll. 

Second.  "Super"  crew  leaders  would 
now  be  covered.  "Super"  crew  leaders  are 
those  who  do  not  register,  but  direct  the 
activities  of  others,  registered  or  unregis- 
tered. These  "super"  crew  leaders  work 
behind  the  scenes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
but  they  are  the  Individuals  who  actually 
direct  the  show  while  violating  the  law. 
and.  In  so  doing,  "skim  off  the  cream"  of 
any  financial  arrangement. 

Third.  To  meet  the  realities  of  present- 
day  economics.  HJl.  13342  Increases  the 
amount  of  insurance  required  by  crew 
leaders  who  transport  workers.  In  order 
not  to  discourage  registration  by  Increas- 
ing Insurance  requirements  too  high,  we 
have  settled  on  a  reasonable  amoimt — 
thought  to  be  the  miniTrmm  required. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  provides  that 
crew  leaders  disclose  to  woiicers.  in 
writing,  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, what  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  to  be.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude oral  advice,  but  encourages  and 
gives  evidence  of  compliance  with  exist- 
ing law. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  now 
will  have  an  affirmative  duty  to  monitor 
and  investigate  violations  of  the  law. 
This  invroves  one  of  the  failures  of  the 
original  act. 


Sixth.  HJi.  13342  requires  growers  to 
observe  the  crew  leader's  registration 
when  contracting  witb.  him,  and  subjects 
the  grower  to  the  penalty  provision  for 
failure  to  so  observe.  We  feel  this  pro- 
vision will  substcmtlally  strengthen  the 
crew  leader's  inclinations  to  register 
and  strengthen  the  mechanisms  for 
enforcement. 

Seventh.  The  bill  increases  the  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  act.  from  a  clvU 
penalty  of  $500.  to  $1,000  and/or  hn- 
prisoimient  or  both.  It  also  eliminates 
penalties  for  violations  of  regulations. 
We  have  found  that  some  persons  do  not 
even  know  of  the  existence  of  the  law, 
which  Is  really  the  only  proper  vehicle 
on  which  to  impose  penalties. 

Eighth.  KM.  13342  protects  migrant 
workers  when  they  do  complain  of  viola- 
tions with  a  nondiscrimination  clause. 
If  a  worker  believes,  with  just  cause, 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  agahist 
for  complaining  of  violation  of  the  act, 
he  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secre- 
tary, who  may  bring  action  for  relief. 
Relief  would  be  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
junction, rehiring,  or  damages  up  to 
$1,000. 

Ninth.  H.R.  13342  also  provides  for  a 
private  cause  of  action  by  an  individual 
on  his  own  behalf  for  violations  of  the 
act.  However,  this  does  not  provide  for 
class  action,  attorney  fees  or  court  costs, 
but  allows  for  damages  of  up  to  $500. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Labor  and  participation 
in  oversight  by  the  subcommittee  has 
convinced  me  that  Improvements  in  the 
act  are  necesssur.  and  that  the  act  needs 
to  be  strengthened  in  the  maimer  sug- 
gested by  H.R.  13342.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Quiz). 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indisma  for  his  work  on  this 
legislation  and  the  amendments  which 
he  offered  to  enable  this  legislation  to 
appear  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  leglslatltm  to  amoid  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963.  The  committee  report  enumerates 
many  of  the  abuses  by  "crew  leaders"  of 
both  the  workers  they  recruit  and  the 
"growers"  with  whom  they  contract. 
Rather  than  reiterate  those  abuses,  I 
wish  to  point  out  two  particularly  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  bill 

First,  HM.  13342  requires  or  "man- 
dates" the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  investi- 
gate and  monitor  the  activities  of  "crew 
leaders."  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  did  not  mandate 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  only 
stated  that  he  "may"  investigate.  And 
even  upon  a  complaint  that  the  act  had 
been  violated,  it  was  dlscretloimry  as  to 
whether  he  woiild  Investigate.  The  pend- 
ing legislation  now  says  he  "shall"  In- 
vestigate violations  and  monitor  acthrl- 
tlea  regulated  by  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

Why  is  this  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant for  two  Interrelated  reasons.  It  Is 
important  because  of  the  abuses  by  crew 
leaders  discovered  and  uncovered  in  both 
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the  testimony  and  ovenlgbt  prior  to  the 
1963  legislation  and  the  testimony  and 
overslsht  leading  up  to  the  present  bill. 
It  Ifl  clear  the  act  Is  being  and  has  been 
violated.  It  Is  equally  as  dear  that  the 
act  has  not  been  enforced,  and  that  is  my 
second  reason  for  saying  that  it  is  Impor* 
tant  that  Congress  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 
"in  other  words,  we  found  a  need  for 
the  original  leglslatloD.  then  legislated, 
and  now  find  our  congressional  purposes 
are  not  fulfilled.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  dereUct 
in  his  responsibilities,  since  It  may  have 
been  Congress'  fault  for  falling  to  affirm- 
atively direct  monitoring  to  1963 ;  rather, 
is  only  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
now  requires  that  the  Secretary  must 
act,  and  has  now  directed  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  act.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963. 

Testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  seemed  to  Indicate  that  they  in- 
vestigated abuses  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  only  when 
they  Investigated  abuses  or  complaints 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Department  had  authority 
only  under  the  Pair  Lnbor  Standards  Act 
to  seek  injunctive  relief  for  abuses  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act.  Simply,  both  liws  had  to  be  vio- 
lated before  remedies  for  violation  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
could  be  obtained.  This  pending  legisla- 
tion rectifies  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
original  act.  HJl.  13342  demands  the 
Secretary  to  investigate  violations  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
and  gives  him  the  concomitant  author- 
ity to  seek  Injunctive  and  other  relief 
for  violation  of  that  act  alone.  This  in- 
sures that  the  Secretary  does  not  lack 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  Act  and  to  fulfill  the 
intent  of  that  su;t. 

The  second  aspect  of  HJl.  13342  that 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  tact  that  the 
bill  under  con^lderatlcm  will  now.  to  an 
extent,  cover  •'growers"  or  large  "farm- 
ers" that  deal  velth  a  crew  leader.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  make  the  growers 
joint  employers  with  the  crew  leaders, 
nor  are  we  attempting  to  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  crew  leader's  unlawful 
actions.  What  we  require  of  these  grow- 
ers is  only  that  each  grower  observe  a 
certificate  of  registration  In  the  posses- 
sion of  a  crew  leader  at  the  time  the 
grower  contracts  with  a  crew  leader.  If 
we  require  the  crew  leader  to  register 
and  carry  with  him  his  registration — 
like  a  driver's  permit  when  someoDe  is 
driving — why  should  we  not  require  that 
certificate  to  be  displayed  and  observed 
by  the  person  with  whom  the  crew  leader 
is  dealing?  At  present,  the  crew  leader 
is  required  to  display  it.  but  no  (me  Is 
required  to  observe  it.  In  an  attempt  to 
get  these  crew  leaders  properly  regis- 
tered. It  is  appropriate  that  the  persons 
with  whom  they  deal  request  to  see  the 
certificate  required  el  and  Issued  to 
them. 

In  holding  a  grower  responsible  for 
obaerring    a    certificate    fr«n    a    crew 


lesuler  with  whom  he  contracts,  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  the  act  will  apply.  This 
requirement  gives  some  teeth  to  the  pro- 
vl^on  that  the  grower  observe  the  cer- 
tificate, as  well  as  giving  teeth  to  the 
requirement  that  crew  leaders  register. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  the  act  do  not  apply  to  grow- 
ers in  other  respects — for  instance,  a 
grower  would  not  be  subject  to  penalty 
if  the  crew  leader  misled  his  employees 
or  made  a  false  statement  in  securing  his 
certificate — but  it  does  require  that  the 
grower,  as  well  as  the  crew  leader,  ob- 
serve the  law  so  important  to  migrant 
workers. 

In  denying  growers  and  farmers — who 
violate  the  requirement  of  observing  a 
certificate — ^the  facilities  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act — VS.  Employment  Service — 
the  bill  is  consistent  since  it  also  denies 
to  crew  leaders  who  violate  the  act  the 
services  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
The  two  provisions  I  have  spoken 
atMUt  are  designed  to  encourage  regis- 
tration and  strengthen  the  enforcement 
procedures  of  the  act — an  act  which  was 
designed  to  end  the  exploitation  by  crew 
leaders  of  farmers,  migrant  workers, 
and  the  public  generally.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANDQREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  set  forth  in  H.R. 
13342,  and  urge  your  support  for  them. 
Also,  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Labor,  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  ase  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  interest  and  bi- 
partisan support  and  work  toward  this 
legislation. 

The  problems  and  abuses  of  the  "crew 
leader"  system  have  been  stated,  both  in 
the  report  and  by  my  colleagues.  How- 
ever, the  "crew  leader"  system  serves  a 
useful  punwse. 

The  crew  leader  Is  able  to  bring  farm 
workers  to  the  area  or  fields  where  it  is 
necessar>'  to  plant  or  harvest  crops  at  the 
time  those  crops  need  attention.  With- 
out that  service  offered  by  our  crew  lead- 
ers, many  of  our  agricultural  products 
would  spoil  Ln  the  fields  or  fall  to  be  har- 
vested. Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
abolish  the  crew  letider  system,  despite 
the  problems  created  by  it,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  attempt  to  eliminate  some 
of  those  problems.  My  colleagues  have  set 
forth  some  of  the  Important  provisions  of 
HJl.  13342  that  attempt  to  eliminate 
those  problems  and  abuses.  I  do  not  want 
to  again  cover  that  groimd:  Rather.  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  some  of 
the  technical  or  legal  provisions  in  H.R. 
13342  that  might  otherwise  be  over- 
looked. 

First.  HJl.  13342  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  crew  leaders  swear  to 
their  applications.  This  In  no  way  weak- 
ens the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act,  for  false 
and  misleading  statements  are  otherwise 
punMiable  under  the  act.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  eontinues  the  requirement  that 
crew  leaders  subecrlbe  to  their  applica- 


tions. Accordingly,  the  provision  tfcat 
they  must  also  swear  to  the  i4>plicaUoo 
is  redundant. 

Second,  H.R.  13342  in  section  8  elimi. 
nates  the  penalty  provisions  from  apply, 
ing  to  any  violation  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  the  act.  The  existing  bv 
makes  it  Illegal  to  violate  "any  proviaiot 
of  this  act"  or  "any  regulation  pre- 
scribed  hereunder."  Tixe  bill  propoaa 
that  no  longer  will  it  be  a  crlmina  oBmut 
to  violate  "any  regulatl<m  prescrilied 
hereunder."  In  effect,  the  existing  law 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  power  to 
determine  offenses  to  be  punished  by 
criminal  sanctions.  It  is  only  appropriate 
that  offenses  to  be  punished  by  crimlnsi 
sanctions  be  a  determination  made  by 
Congress  and  not  by  administration 
officials. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  the 
act  itself  has  not  been  enforced,  so  we 
can  be  relatively  sure  that  any  reguk- 
tlons  prescribed  under  the  act  have  like- 
wise been  ignored  to  the  same  or  givater 
degree.  Not  only  should  criminal  offenae* 
and  sanctions  be  a  determination  that 
should  be  made  by  Congress,  but  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  provteloiB 
of  the  act  itself,  not  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereimder.  Regulations  are  for 
administrative  convenience,  the  act  it- 
self Is  what  is  important. 

Finally,  certain  objections  have  been 
raised  to  H.R.  13342  regarding  the  exten- 
slon  of  coverage  to  intrastate  or  day 
haulers,  mainly  because  it  is  an  incursion 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  State 
jurisdictions.  This  is  just  not  so.  All  the 
bill  does  is  delete  the  present  exception 
to  the  act's  coverage  for  farm  labor  axi- 
tracting  conducted  intrastate  by  extend- 
ing coverage  to  interstate  commerce  ai 
presently  defined  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Certainly,  the  activities  of  many  In- 
trastate crew  leaders,  operating  noiainly 
in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida,  affect 
Interstate  commerce  to  the  same  or 
greater  degree  than  the  activities  of  crew 
leaders  who  cross  State  lines,  possibly 
more  so,  since  they  probably  have  the 
largest  farms  in  their  particular  States 
under  contract.  F^irther.  the  provlslflOB 
for  interstate  commerce  or  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce  continue  to  be  those 
as  defined  in  existing  Federal  law— the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  this  bill  in- 
trudes into  State  jurisdictions,  it  does  not 
any  more  than  It  previously  did.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  section  12  of  exist- 
ing law,  which  remains  unchanged.  Sec- 
tion 12  reads: 

BTATK     UkWS    AND    KZCCOATTONS 

Sbc.  12.  This  Act  and  the  provtslons  con- 
tained herein  are  Intended  to  supplenMnt 
State  action  and  compliance  wltb  this  Act 
■ball  not  excuse  anyone  from  compUaiM* 
with  appropriate  State  law  and  regulation. 

The  subcoQunlttee  heard  recommends- 
tioDS  to  preempt  State  law  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendations to  have  the  Seeretaty  of 
Labor  make  sure  crew  leaders  abided  by 
the  State  law.  Both  recommendattaoi 
were  rejected  because  of  the  extstenoe  of 
section  12  of  that  act.  lliat  sectlcm  makes 
It  clear  Congress  is  not  preempting  fltste 
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lew.  Any  State  laws  in  effect  continue 
in  effect  and  the  State  can  i»t>perly  en- 
force them.  Not  only  wlU  State  law  ap- 
ply where  States  have  laws,  but  also  the 
PBderal  law  applies.  This  is  not  an  un- 
ggual  circtrmstftnce — we  all  are  respon- 
itUe  to  the  Federal  Government  for  Fed- 
end  taxes  and  equally  as  responsible  to 
the  State  government  for  State  taxes. 

The  act  makes  "crew  leaders"  equally 
responsible  under  both  sets  of  laws  also. 
Consequently,  "crew  leaders"  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  law  in  States  that 
have  no  laws  in  effect,  and  will  be  cov- 
ered by  both  State  and  Federal  law  where 
the  States  have  a  statute  in  effect.  If  the 
State  statute  is  more  stringent  than  the 
Federal  law — and  so  far,  we  have  not 
found  this  to  be  so — then  the  crew  leader 
must  abide  by  both.  I  believe  this  is  an 
area  where  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  can  work  together  without 
any  preemption  doctrine.  Section  12  of 
the  existing  act  supports  that  view.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  complEdnts  about  exten- 
sion into  State  affairs  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  have  no  merit,  and,  as  the 
existing  act  indicates  in  section  12,  have 
already  been  met. 

Hit.  13342  Is  a  bipartisan  bill.  The  is- 
sue has  been  Investigated  and  compro- 
mises have  been  made.  It  does  not  legis- 
late the  "crew  leader"  system  out  of 
existence,  but  does  provide  sanctions  to 
encourage  registration  and  enforcement. 
It  merits  your  support. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin,  HJl.  13342. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING   THE   NORTHWEST   AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  14291)  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Plaheries  Act  of  1950  to  permit 
U5.  participation  in  international  en- 
forcement of  fish  conservation  in  addi- 
tional geographical  areas,  pursuant  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  1949,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HA.  14391 

»•  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
iwertea  in  Oongress  assembled,  TbrnX  (a) 
"rtloo  2  of  the  NorthwBBt  Atlantic  KaherleB 
Act  of  1950  (18  XJS.C.  981)  la  amended  by 
"nnng  out  subsection  (d)  and  redeslgnat- 
taf  lubsectlona  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h).  (1),  and 
«)  «  Bubaecttona  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (b). 
■M  (1),  respectlTely. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  (A  aecttoa  4(a)  at 
■j^Act  (18  ua.C.  988(a))  la  amendMl  by 
"wcg  out  "of  the  oeoveation  ana"  aaoh 
Iwa  It  appears  and  Inacrtlog  in  Utu  thencrf 
«J»*ch  rocb  place  "nnder  rSgidatton  by  tha 


(c)  Section  4(b)  of  roch  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
988  (b) )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "may" 
and  Inaertlng  "afaall"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  sxich  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
986(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "that 
portion  of  the  convention  area"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "any  ares  inhabited  by 
species  of  fish  wlilch  are  regiUated  by  the 
Coounlsslon  " . 

(e)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  (16  IJjB.C. 
966(e) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any 
portion  of  the  convention  ana  except  such 
portions"  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
area  inhabited  by  speclee  of  flab  which  are 
regulated  by  the  Ccnmnlaslon  except  any 
such  area". 

(f)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (18  trj3.C. 
988(0) )  la  amended  by  stilklng  oat  "the 
convention  area"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "any  area  Inhabited  by  species  of  fish 
which  are  regulated  by  the  Oommlsslon". 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  ChaXr  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

ZABLOCKI) . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  £ft)eaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  19421  would  enable 
better  conservation  of  fish  stocks  along 
our  Atlantic  coast  by  broadening  the  geo- 
graphic area  for  intemational  conser- 
vation enforcement.  It  also  requires  the 
Government  to  pay  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  for  up  to  five  advisers  from  the 
fishing  industry  who  attend  meetings  of 
the  Intemational  Commission  for  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries. 

Last  year  the  Intemational  Commis- 
sion for  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
known  as  ICNAP.  agreed  to  extend  the 
ssone  of  its  fish  conservation  scheme 
southward  from  Rhode  Island  to  Cajie 
Hatteraa,  N.C.  This  was  done  In  order 
to  take  into  account  the  migratory  move- 
ment of  certain  species  of  fish  outside 
the  original  area  covered  by  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries.  The  ICNAF  conserva- 
tion scheme  was  initiated  in  1971  and 
was  implemented  imder  legislation 
passed  during  the  92d  Congress.  H.R. 
14291  is  an  expansion  of  that  conserva- 
tion scheme. 

An  advisory  committee  from  the  fish- 
ing industry  was  established  under  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950, 
to  advise  the  U.S.  Commissioners  to 
ICNAP.  Under  this  act,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  required  to  pay  for  ad- 
visers' expenses  incident  to  attendance 
of  meetings.  H.R.  14291  would  amend 
the  1950  act  so  as  to  require  payment. 
There  is  precedent  for  this  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
which  requires  payment  of  expenses  of 
up  to  three  advisers.  The  scale  and  com- 
plexity of  Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries 
is  sufficiently  greater  than  In  the  Pacific 
to  warrant  payment  to  five  advisers,  as 
recommended  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  by  representatives  of  the 
fishing  industry. 

Ths  committee  supports  H.R.  14291  In 
the  hope  that  its  enactment  will  result 
in  more  effective  measures  to  arrest  the 
serkms  depletion  of  fish  stocks  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  through  overfilling  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  in  the  direct  Interest 


of  the  hard-pressed  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try to  restrict  fishing  by  all  nations  to 
levels  which  will  produce  a  sustainable 
yield  at  optimum  levels. 

H.R.  14291,  initiated  by  an  executive 
communication  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  authorizes  no  additional  ap- 
propriation of  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Briefly,  HJl.  14291  would  permit  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national enforcement  of  fish  conserva- 
tion in  additional  geographic  areas, 
taking  into  consideration  the  migratory 
habits  of  some  species  of  fish  which  move 
In  and  out  of  an  area.  The  Intemational 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  agreed  last  year  that  inter- 
national conservation  enforcement 
should  be  extended  to  cover  the  area 
southward  from  Rhode  Island  to  North 
Carolina.  However,  for  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  extended  area  re- 
quires the  amendment  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950. 

The  conunittee  hopes  that  H.R.  14291 
wUl  help  to  stop  the  serious  depletion 
of  fish  stock  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  that 
has  resulted  from  overfishing  in  recent 
years. 

The  legislation  does  not  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds.  How- 
ever, it  does  require  the  Department  of 
State  to  pay  from  its  existing  budget  for 
the  travel  expenses  of  five  members  of 
the  industry  advisory  committee  to  at- 
tend meetings  where  they  are  asked  to 
advise  the  U.S.  Commissioners  to  the 
Intemational  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  bill,  and  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds  > . 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  committee  for  taking  this  most 
significant  step  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic 
fisheries.  It  is  an  extremely  critical  time 
in  the  battle  to  save  the  resources  of  the 
northwestern  Atlantic. 

While  American  fishermen  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  ICNAP  agreement,  at 
least  this  does  extend  the  method  where- 
by Inspections  can  be  made  and  detec- 
tions of  violations  are  much  more  likely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  particularly  want 
to  thank  the  committee  for  blending  into 
the  bill  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8317  which 
I  Introduced  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  I  think  this  is  a  step  forwartl 
and  one  of  genuine  equity  for  the  At- 
lantic fishermen. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPE^AKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablockz)  that  the  House 
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STispend  the  rules  and  p&sa  t±ie  bill  H.R. 
14291. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  •  the 
rules  were  stispended  and  Qie  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INDEMNIFTCATION  FOR  LOSS  OR 
DAMAGE  TO  ARCHBOLOQICAL 
FINDS  OF  THE  PEOPLES  REPUBLIC 
OP  CBINA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speater.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  passkhe  Senate 
bill  (8.  3304)  to  authorize  thi  Secretary 
of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  ^  ay  desig- 
nate to  conclude  an  agreemeat  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  for  indemnlfl- 
catlon  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  oblects 
In  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Aitheologlcal 
Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China" 
while  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:' 
S.  S304 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  akd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sta4«»  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confre**  assembled.  That  t4e  Secretary 
of  State  or  sacb  officer  aa  he  roMk  designate 
la  autbcrtzed  to  conclude  an  agrttment  with 
tta*  Oovemooent  of  the  People's  |t«pubUc  of 
China  for  tndemzilflcatlon  of  suih  Oovem- 
m»nt,  in  accordance  with  the  ttfxnB  of  the 
agreement,  for  any  loss  or  dama^  suffered 
by  objects  in  the  exhibition  of  the  ^cbeologl- 
cal  finds  of  the  People's  RepubUe  of  China 
from  the  tlma  such  objects  are  landed  over 
In  Toronto.  Canada,  to  a  reprtisyitatlve  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  time  they  are  handed  over  ^In  Peking, 
China,  to  a  representative  of  the  (|oTemznent 
of  the  People's  EepubUc  of  Chlaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  oWection.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  conAime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  3304  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  tfte  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  a  showfeig  in  this 
country  of  a  special  exhibit  of  Chinese 
archeological  finds. 

The  companion  bill.  H.R.  14174.  was 
introduced  jointly  by  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  O'Neiil,  and  the  minority  teader,  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

The  Senate  measure  was  at^roved  by 
the  other  body  on  April  10. 

The  executive  branch  has  aslced  for 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  nego- 
tiations may  begin  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  concerning  this  very 
worthwhile  exhibition. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would  allow 
the  State  Department  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government 
for  indemnification  for  any  Ion  or  dam- 
age to  objects  In  the  exhibition  while  It 
Is  In  UB.  custody. 

The  Chinese  have  required  similar 
agreements  from  other  countciea  where 
this  exhibit  wae  shown.  In  an  agreement 
between  the  Chinese  and  Canadian  Oov- 
enuaents.  the  value  of  the  ezhiUt  wa*  aet 
at  $61.3  miUion. 


The  State  Department  expects  that  a 
similar  valuation  win  be  arrived  at  for 
the  agreement  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exhibit  will  give 
many  Americans  an  opportunity  to  view 
Chinese  archeological  objects  which  they 
might  otherwise  never  get  a  chance  to 

The  exhibit  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  under  the  new  cultural  and 
scholarly  exchange  as  a  consequence  of 
President  Nixon's  1972  visit  to  China. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
noted  In  the  committee  report,  S.  3304 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  indemnifi- 
cation in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  ob- 
jects in  the  Exhibition  of  Archeological 
Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Peking  is 
arranging  to  bring  the  exhibition  to  the 
United  States  for  a  6-month  period.  The 
indemnification  agreement  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  cover  the  period  com- 
mencing when  the  exhibit  is  handed  to 
a  UB.  representative  In  Toronto.  It  would 
terminate  when  the  exhibit  Is  returned 
to  a  representative  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  In  Peking.  The  exhibit 
includes  385  objects  valued  at  $51,300,- 
000.  Should  any  damage  or  loss  occur, 
indemnification  would  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  indivldua] 
items. 

This  is  the  standard  Indemnification 
agreement  required  of  host  governments 
for  this  exhibit.  I  believe  it  is  f£ilr  and 
reasonable,  and  support  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  8.  3304.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  Indenmiflcatlon 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  In  the 
"Exhibition  of  the  Archeological  Finds 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  "  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  proposed  legislation.  S.  3304,  which 
we  are  considering:  today,  is  comparable 
to  the  bill  I.  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  John  Rhodes,  introduced 
In  the  House  on  April  10, 1974. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  and  to  thank  Chairman  Za- 
9LOCKX.  and  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunittee  for  their  expeditious 
consideration  and  unanimous  support  of 
this  necessary  legislatkn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UB.  Liaison  Office  In 
Peking  will  soon  begin  discussions  with 
officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  arrange  fo-  bringing  the  Chinese  Ar- 
cheological Exhibition  to  the  United 
States.  Ilils  exhibition  is  the  premier 
event  in  the  current  aeries  of  cultural 
and  acholatly  exchanges  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic.  Hie  Department  of  State 
anticipates  that  lU  display  in  the  United 
States  wlU  do  more  than  any  event  since 
the  Preildcat's  visit  to  China  to  dcni' 
OQstrate  ttae  new  United  States-People's 


Republic  of  China  relationship.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  has  required  each 
host  government  to  sign  an  agreement  ot 
indemnity  for  any  loss  of  or  damage  to 
objects  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement 

Tills  bill,  S.  3304,  Is  designed  to  obtain 
authorization  from  Congress  to  permit 
the  Department  of  State  to  conclude 
such  an  agreement  to  Indemnify  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

I  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  21ablociu>  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  S.  3304. 

Ihe  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IMPLEMENTING  UNITED  STATES- 
HUNGARIAN  CLAIMS  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13261)  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American 
nationals  settled  by  the  United  States- 
Hungarian  Claims  Agreement  of  March 
6.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  13281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oBsembled,  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follow*: 

(1)  Section  303,  title  in.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  n«w  sotMectlon  (c)  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  Into  the  Hungarian  Claims  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Hungary  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  any  claims  settlement  agreement 
between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Btatas 
and  the  Government  of  that  country.". 

(2)  SecUon  303,  title  m.  Is  furthar 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4);  by 
inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
Immediately  thereafter  Inserting  the  woid 
"and". 

(S)  Section  303,  title  m,  U  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (6)  u 
follows : 

"(5)  Pay  effective  compensation  for  ths 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  In  Hungary,  between  August  9, 
19KS,  and  the  effective  date  of  the  claims 
agreement  between  the  Oovernments  of 
Hungary  and  the  United  States.". 

(4)  Section  308.  tltla  TO.,  U  furtbsr 
amandad  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (c)  M 
foUows: 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment  «< 
this  paragr^h,  or  thirty  days  aftar  asast- 
maat  of  legislation  making  appropriatloos  to 
the  Commission  for  payment  of  admlnlstn* 
tlve  exp«Daas  Incurred  In  carrying  out  Its 
funottons  wader  sutaeoUon  (5)  of  Mcttoa 
803.  wtuchever  data  la  latsr.  the  ConinHsetnii 
abaU  pnbUrti  in  tha  VMaral  Beglstar  tiM  ttBM 
wfaen  and  the  limit  of  time  wltliln  wtaJA 
clalnu  may  he  fUad  with  tha 
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-Uch  Umlt   BhaU    not    be    more   than   six 
_-nais  after  such  publication.". 

(6)  Section  310.  tlUe  rn.  is  further 
iinsnded  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(.)  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (7).  as  follows: 
••(7)  Whenever  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ed to  settle  claims  by  enactment  of  para- 
^Jcb  (6)  of  section  303  of  this  UUe  with  re- 
gmct  to  Hungary,  no  further  payments  shaU 
(Jiiuthorlzed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ary  on  account  of  awards  certified  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  303  out  of  the  Hungarian 
Cmms  Fund  imtll  payments  on  account  of 
swards  oertlfled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  secUon  303  with  respect  to  such  Fund  have 
been  authorized  in  equal  proportions  to  pay- 
menU  previously  authorized  on  existing 
Mmrds  certified  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2) 
ifui  (3)  of  section  303. 

"(A)  With  respect  to  awards  previously  cer- 
ttflsd  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
303.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall  not 
suthorlze  any  further  payments  until  pay- 
ments on  account  of  awards  certified  under 
pftrsgraphs  (2>.  (3),  and  (5)  have  been  au- 
tiiortzed  In  equal  proportions  to  payments 
jjrtTlously  authorized  on  existing  awards  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  paragraph  (\)  of  section 
303  and  recertified  pursuant  to  section  209 
(b)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  authorize  any  further  payments  on  ac- 
count of  awards  certified  under  paragitiph 
(8)  of  section  303  when  he  la  on  notice  from 
Um  Commission  that  such  awards  are  based 
on  Kingdom  of  Hungary  bonds  expressed  In 
United  States  dollars  or  upon  awards  to 
StandstlU  creditors  of  Hungary  that  were  the 
subject  matter  of  the  agreement  of  De- 
osDber  5,  1969.  between  the  Oovernment  of 
Hungary  and  the  American  Committee  for 
Standstill  Creditors  of  Hungary. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ii  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  deduct  the  sum  of 
1136,000  from  the  Hungarian  Claims  Fund 
tnd  cover  such  amount  into  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  mlsceUaneous  receipts  in  satla- 
Iketlon  of  the  claim  of  the  tJnlted  States  re- 
fitnd  to  In  article  2.  paragn^b  4  of  the 
sgreement  of  March  0,  1973:  Provided,  That 
tbe  Mid  amount  shall  be  deducted  In  annual 
iDatallments  over  tbe  period  during  which 
the  Oovemment  of  Hungary  makes  payments 
to  the  Ctovernment  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  In  article  4  of  the  agreement  of 
IbrchS.  1973.". 

(8)  Section  316.  title  m,  is  amended  by 
■ddlng  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Tlie  Commission  shall  complete  Ita 
sffatn  In  connection  with  the  settiement  of 
dalma  pxirsuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
SOS  of  this  title  not  later  than  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  deadline  established  tmder  para- 
graph (c)  of  section  308  of  this  title.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  la 
to  Implement  the  United  States-Hun- 
larlan  Claims  Agreement  of  March 
1973.  It  amends  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1848  to  pro- 
vide that  Hungarian  payments  undo: 
that  agreement  be  used  to  satisfy  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals.  The  legislation  also 
Insareo  fairness  in  handling  such  claims 
tv  paying  new  awards  to  the  same  per- 
centage that  past  successful  claimants 
neilved.  Tbe  remaining  funds  are  then 
to  be  divided  equally  among  all  success- 
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ful  claimants.  Submission  of  claims  for 
property  seized  after  August  9, 1955.  and 
before  March  6.  1973,  also  would  be 
allowed. 

BJR.  13261  will  Involve  no  additional 
cost  to  the  UJ3.  Government. 

Mr.  BROOMFQUD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  bill,  which  was  requested  by 
the  admhiistration.  It  was  supported  in 
the  hearings  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, and  by  several  individuals  who  have 
claims  pending  against  the  Hungarian 
Oovemment.  Ttie  committee  {^proved 
the  resolution  unanimously  and  without 
amendment. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  this 
legislation  is  needed  to  Implement  the 
March  6.  1973,  Claims  Agreement  be- 
tween Hungary  and  the  United  States. 
This  agreement  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  claims,  most  of 
which  resulted  from  the  expropriation 
of  property  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment since  World  War  n. 

The  bill  also  insures  fairness  In  paying 
new  awards  for  claims.  The  majority  of 
the  claims  covered  and  settled  by  th« 
agreement  have  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
under  title  m  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  However,  this  bill 
also  would  give  the  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  claims  which  have  not  been 
adjudicated  by  the  Commission  because 
they  arose  after  the  ensustment  of  title 
TTT  In  1955,  and  prior  to  the  March  6, 
1973.  agreement. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the 
House  suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJi.  13261. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUI  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  eztoid  their  remarks  on  the 
three  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<»n  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


story.  In  1970,  our  iron  scrap  exports 
totaled  6  million  tons.  By  1973.  b  '.t  year. 
this  total  had  nearly  doubled,  to  11  mU- 
lion  tons.  And  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  figure  will  continue  to  sky- 
rocket, unless  some  limitations  are  set. 

Certainly,  foreign  industrial  powers, 
such  as  Japan  and  Germany,  will  grab 
up  as  much  of  our  scrap  as  possible.  They 
definitely  need  it.  But  we  need  It  too, 
and  it  Is  about  time  that  we  begin  safe- 
guarding our  own  needs  in  this  area. 

I  have  been  receiving  distressing  sig- 
nals from  both  labor  and  management 
in  the  steel  industry  In  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  experienced  shortages,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  as  will  other  In- 
dustries, if  the  exportation  of  scnuj 
metal  Is  permitted  to  continue  at  the 
present  rate. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  study  this  problem 
as  it  relates  to  American  Industry  and 
the  American  economy.  Your  attention 
is  called  to  a  recent  editorial,  presented 
by  John  G.  Conomikes,  vice  president  and 
station  manager  of  WTAE-TV  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  a  message  for  all  of  us. 
WTAE-TV  Badio  EorroBiAi. 

For  the  next  minute  and  a  half  or  so,  weTe 
going  to  talk  very  simply  about  a  very  com- 
plicated subject.  But  It's  about  steel.  And 
we  figure  that  around  Pittsburgh,  most  peo- 
ple are  bom  smart  about  steel,  tbe  same  as 
Texans  know  about  cattle  and  people  from 
Kansas  know  about  com. 

Our  statement  Is  this:  Tbe  United  States 
Is  out  of  Its  mind  If  It  continues  to  sell  some 
ten  million  tons  of  scrap  metal  each  year  to 
overseas  markets. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  does  this. 
Other  countries  keep  tlielr  scn^  and  buy 
ours,  and  then  sell  us  finished  steel.  For  good 
reason.  When  you  ship  out  scrap,  you're  not 
Just  selling  a  profitable  Item.  You're  sending 
out  energy  and  Jobs. 

Scrap  represents  an  Investment  already 
made  In  energy  and  recotrrces.  The  energy 
that  has  gone  Into  a  ton  of  acrap  represents 
about  one  third  of  the  energy  required  for 
a  ton  of  new  ateti.  Sell  that  one  third  to 
Japan  or  Europe,  and  you're  starting  out 
one  third  behind  In  the  energy  and  basic 
ore  you  need  to  make  finished  steel. 

Scrap  exports  may  be  making  fortunes  toi 
a  few.  but  they  are  going  to  be  long-nm 
disaster  for  many. 

In  dollars,  resources  and  environment,  the 
United  States  Is  coming  out  a  day  late  and  a 
dollar  short  on  the  export-import  scale.  The 
steei-makers  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  baale 
production  centers  are  trying  to  tell  Con- 
gress and  the  Commeroe  Department  this. 
We  hope  they  listen. 


SHORT  SUPPLY  OF  FERROUS  SCRAP 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  glTcn  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remartcs 
and  Include  extraneous  matterJ 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  concerned  with 
the  prohibitions  and  limitations  of  the 
exportation  of  ferrous  scrap,  a  matolal 
which  we  In  the  United  States  have  ex- 
perienced a  short  supply  of,  and  will 
continue  to  experience,  If  action  Is  not 
taken  soon. 

There  are  some  alarming  statistics 
that  make  up  the  ferrous  scrap  export 


THE  ROSENBERG  CASE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munications media  exerts  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  our  national  standards.  Tel- 
evision, which  reaches  Into  the  homes 
of  millions  of  Americans,  has  been  a 
particularly  powerful  force  in  our  lives. 
Although  the  television  networks  have 
control  over  the  programs  they  present, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  amount  of  distortion  depicted 
In  many  shows. 

A  prime  example  of  such  distortion 
was  recently  brought  to  light  by  Simon 
H.  Rifkind's  column  tn  the  March  16, 
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'J974,  i^sue  of  TV  Guide.  The  column 
titled  "TV  Turns  Soviet  ^ies  into  UJS. 
Poik  Heroes."  pertains  to  the  trial  of 
atom  spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
who  were,  executed  m  19M  after  beioe 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage. 

Although  I  personally  did  not  view 
the  programs,  Mr.  Riflunct  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  In  which  certain  tele- 
vision networks  during  recent  portrayals 
of  the  Rosenberg  trial  have  endeavored 
to   convince   their   audiences   that   the 
defendants     were     rtillroaded.     Before 
the  Rosenbergs  died   as   traitors,  their 
case  was  given  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  reviews  of  any  case  in 
American  criminal  historj-.  In  spite  of 
this.  Mr.  Rifkind  comments,   two  tele- 
vision   iieiworks    have    presented    these 
spies  for  Russia  as  a  pair  of  "American 
folk   heroes."  and   have   attempted   to 
demonstrate  that  the  Ama-ican  system 
Of  justice  is  "utterly  beyond  redemption." 
Mr.    Speaker.    I    have    always    been 
strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of  media 
Coverage  that  depicts  criminals  as  heroes 
and  I  resent  very  much  these  attempts 
to  vindicate  the  Rosenbergs.  The  failure 
of  these  television  networks  to  inspire 
their  audiences  to  arrive  at  a  reasoned 
conclu<:ion   based   on   facts  impartiaUy 
presented,  points  up  a  problem  of  serious 
concern.  A  free,  yet  responsible  televlsl  jH 
media  is  absolutely  essential  in  providiiu.,' 
a  self-governing  nation  with  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry. 

I  congiatulate  Mr.  Rlfkind  and  TV 
Guide  and  commend  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  this 
thoughtful  and  Illuminating  article 
which  suggests  the  strong  need  for  re- 
sponsible and  factually  accurate  report- 
ing. The  text  follows: 

(Prom  TV  Oulde.  March  16.   1974 1 

TV  TruNs  Soviet  Spns  Into  U.S    Fulk 

Uesoks 

(By  SUnoQ  H.  Rtfklnd) 

(Note. — Judge  Rlfkladr  who  served  on  the 

Federal  bench,  is  a  distinguished  trial  lawyer 

who  luul  no  proXetwuoual  connectlou  with  the 

Busenberg  case. ) 

Wliat  Is  the  cause  of  the  recurrent  Hurry 
of  Interest  la  the  Rosenberg  trlai?  A  rew 
weeks  aao  we  saw  the  Rosenberg  trial  on 
Staniey  Kramer'*  'Judgment"  series,  appear- 
ing on  ABC.  CurrenUy.  PBS  Is  distributing  a 
public-ai^alrs  documeatary.  "The  Unquiet 
Death  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg." 

This  question  uould  be  out  of  order  If,  In 
fact,  an  author  or  playwright  had  used  the 
UifTredle.'  ts  of  the  triai  for  the  creation  of  a 
truly  prea:  novel  or  play.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  publication  or 
productlor;.  That,  however,  has  not  hap- 
pened The  productions  exposed  to  the  public 
have  not  meaflured  up.  as  entertainment, 
to  the  routine  oopsnand-robbera  stories 
whl'zh  fill  the  TV  screen.  As  news  oommen- 
t*ry.  their  cargo  of  relevance  Is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  a  rerun  of  the  McKlnlef  cam- 
paign. 

To  discover  the  answer  to  our  question.  I 
suggest  we  flrat  list  a  few  of  the  hard  facts 
of    the    Rosenberg    trial. 

1.  In  January,  1051,  a  FMeral  grand  Jtiry 
IndUted  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  for 
conspiring,  from  1»44  to  1960,  to  communi- 
cate secret  information  to  the  Bovtet  Union. 
No  ouK  h*s  yet  queaUoned  the  composition 
of  that  grand  Jury  or  the  qu&Uby  of  Its  be- 
havior. 

2.  The  Rosenbergs  were  tried  by  a  l^ed- 
erml   Jtiry  In  New  York.  That  Jury  was  not 


sworn  lUitll  couiisel  for  the  Rosenbergs  pro- 
nounced It  a  satisfactory  jury;  and  he  did 
th:vt  long  before  be  had  exhausted  all  his 
challenges. 

3.  Cout.sel  for  the  I'.oseiibergs  was  not  c<)urt 
appointed.  He  was  the  Rosenbergs'  (seraon- 
rHv  reUlned  lawyer,  one  Emafiuel  H.  Bloch, 
a  lawyer  of  wide  experience  and  good  rep- 
utat^a  am  an  advocate. 

•i.  ihe  JuJge  who  presided  at  the  trial  was 
t.be  Honorable  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  a  Judge 
w:-os«5  capacity  and  character  caused  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  one  of  the  towering  person- 
alities of  our  Judicial  system,  to  recommend 
him  to  President  Kennedy  for  appointment 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (of  which  las  Is  now 
the  Chief  Judge) .  Judge  Hand  was  not  kuown 
to  disperse  his  favors  ca.-elessly.  He  was 
adored  by  a  long  generation  of  Judges  and 
l.iv.jers  as  the  chaniplcn  of  fair  trials  and 
The   protestor   of   hujn.vn    liberty, 

5.  The  Jury's  verdict  met  the  test  of  guilt 
►^von'l  a  reasonable  doubt  and  was  affirmed 
bv  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  opinion  written 
bv  Judge  Jerome  N.  Frank.  No  Judge  had  a 
higher  reputation  for  the  care  with  which 
he  examined  any  possible  ground  to  question 
a  conviction. 

6.  After  conviction,  the  Rosenbergs  filed 
sixteen  petitions  for  reconsideration  in  the 
District  Court,  seven  appeals  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  seven  applications  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  two  applications  to  President 
Elsenhower  for  executive  clemency.  Alto- 
gether lia  Judges  dealt  In  one  form  or  an- 
other with  the  Rosenberg  case.  Not  one  saw 
fit  to  question  their  guilt  or  their  conviction. 

The  explanation  of  how  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  guilty  which  passed  unscathed 
through  every  Judicial  review  and  appeal  can 
t)e  turned  into  a  documentary  or  play  which 
leaves  the  audience  convinced  the  defendants 
were  railroaded  ( as  reported  by  Bob  Williams. 
N.Y.  Post,  2  28/74)  may  also  answer  the  first 
question:  What  makes  the  Rosenberg  ca;.e 
so  recurrent  a  subject  for  dramatization? 

Whoever  presents  the  Rosenberg  trial  to  a 
public  audience  or  on  television  must  so  re- 
arrange it  that  the  story  engages  the  reader's 
sympathy  and  so  that  he  U  emotionally 
stirred  by  the  fate  of  one  or  another  of  the 
protagonists. 

In  the  story  of  the  Rosenberg  trial,  the  only 
characters  who  qualify  for  such  a  role  are  the 
Rosenbergs  themselves.  After  all,  it  was  tJhey 
who  sutered  the  supreme  penalty.  It  was  they 
who  died  faithful  to  a  cause  they  espotised 
(never  mind  that  Stalinism,  to  which  they 
were  attached,  was  the  most  wretched  and 
vicious  Idolatry  of  the  century).  They  were 
little  people  encountering  the  almost  limit- 
less resources  of  a  powerful  government. 

It  takes  only  a  few  liberties  with  the  true 
facts  to  evoke  sympathy  for  such  people,  even 
from  those  who  begin  ^y  despising  and  con- 
demning what  they  have  done.  What  can 
evoke  more  sympathy  thaa  the  picture  of  a 
husband  and  wife  going  down  together  into 
the  abyaa.  locked  In  a  loving  embrace  with 
each  other  and  holding  fast  to  a  quasl-re- 
UkIous  faith  they  passionately  espouse? 

And  so.  the  inevitable  has  happened.  Every 
new  exposure  of  the  Rosenberg  story  has  pre- 
sented the  two  spies  for  Russia  as  a  pair  of 
American  folk  heroes,  folk  heroes  who  should 
be  understood:  and  therefore  forgiven;  folk 
heroes  with  whom  the  viewer  deeplv  sympa- 
thues  and  whose  guilt  Is  therefore  ques- 
tioned. 

If  gtUlt  U  queatluaed  It  must  be  because 
tlie  proceFSes  of  Justice  have  failed. 

The  villain  of  the  play,  once  the  spies  have 
become  its  heroes,  must  be  the  system  of 
American  Justice.  The  argument  is  simple.  If. 
aftnr  the  enormous  attention  given  to  this 
cas«  by  so  many  Judges,  the  Innocent  are 
nevertheless  convicted.  It  must  bs  that  the 
system  Is  rotten  to  the  core.  In  short,  the 
story  lends  Itself  readily  to  the  accompliah- 
ment  of  two  purposes.  One.  the  generation  of 
sympathy  for  two  spies  who  have  served  their 


Russian  masters:  and  two,  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  American  system  of  Justice  ii 
utterly  b«yond  redemption.  The  ainclusion  b 
Inescapable — that  there  are  those  who  flM 
the  propagation  of  these  two  Ideas  an  accept- 
able  asslgtunent.  '  ' 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  record, 
who  know  that  the  Rosenbergs  were  furty 
trled.and  fairly  convicted  by  a  svstem  of  Jtu- 
tice.  which,  though  not  perfect,  is  probably 
the  best  the  world  possesses,  naturally  que*, 
tlon  the  wisdom  or  the  purpose  of  this  props^ 
ganda. 

Even  Bloch,  the  accused's  lawyer,  said  (hir- 
ing summation:  "I  would  like  to  say  to  tt» 
court  on  behalf  of  all  defense  counsel  that 
you  have  tried  us  with  utmost  courtesy  .  .  i 
and  that  the  trial  has  been  conducted 
[as]  an  American  trial." 

On  the  day  of  sentence,  Bloch  also  said:  "fe 
retrospect,  we  can  all  say  that  we  attempted 
to  have  the  case  tried  as  we  expect  slmllsr 
cases  to  be  tried  in  this  country;  .  .  .  and  I 
know  that  the  court  conducted  itself  as  sa 
American  Judge." 
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REMEMBERING  OPERATION 
CANDOR 

(itr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  what  sentiments  are  evoked  in 
the  House  by  the  content  of  the  Presi- 
dential transcripts  just  released.  WlH 
those  who  find  in  it  standard  Presiden- 
tial operating  procedure  incorporate  its 
morahties  into  their  commencement  ad- 
dresses? Why  not?  If  this  be  patriotism, 
let  us  make  the  most  of  it.  For  my  part, 
I  find  in  these  conspiratorial  exchanges 
indirect  answer's  to  questlonG  and  obser- 
vations I  con'veyed  to  the  President  over 
5  months  ago,  and  to  which  there  has 
been  no  other  substantive  reply.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  Operation  Candor  that  I 
wrote  the  President  as  follows: 

Hor^E  or  Repsesentatives. 
Washington.  DC,  Noveviber  27,  1973. 

Thfl   PRESmENT, 

The  White  //mi.<tc. 
Wavhingion.  DC. 

Dea3  Mr.  PRtsujE,N-T;  As  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  Ctjngress  who  has  not  called  for  your 
Impeachment  or  resignation  and  who  hasnt 
been  invited  tc  a  group  session.  I  am  Impelled 
to  let  you  know  the  line  of  questions  I  wtruM 
ask  if  given  the  chance  In  a  setting  for  the 
purpo.-^e.  They  arc  pot  overly  specific.  What 
was  said  or  done  on  such  and  such  a  day. 
allegedly  by  v^hom  and  In  whose  presence, 
later  to  be  denied  or  remterpreted,  will  b« 
the  continuing  con  ern  of  Judres  and  Journ- 
al Ists  today  and  historians  tomorrow.  While 
I  am  a  lawyer  and  have  been  periodically 
l;icllned  to  put  such  questions  I  expect  thia 
ground  to  be  adequately  covered.  It  1«  not 
iL-^  a  lawyer  I  write,  but  as  a  fellow  clttoen 
who.  like  you,  holds  the  momentary  respon- 
sibility of  public  ofHce.  In  1969.  In  my  Irst 
newsletter  a3  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
ReprcscntatlveB,  I  said  that  I  had  seen 
auougU  of  the  arst-hand  burdens  of  yow 
two  lmn>«dlate  predecessors  to  wish  to  «p«r« 
you  comment  or  criticism  that  wa£nt  cleir- 
ly  warranted  by  conscience  and  circumstance. 
I  have  been  relatively  silent  over  the  ps«* 
'weeks  in  part,  t)«cau«e  I  recognize  that  yoo 
and  the  country  consider  the  source  of  CftO- 
cal  comment.  When  tt  is  a  Democrat  it  is  ■> 
weighed.  We  all  have  our  threshold  of  ua^ 
tlvlty  to  this  point.  I  have  crossed  ti^B*- 
Were  I  a  Republican,  you  would  have  bMM 
from  me  some  time  ago. 

My  questlona  are  put  in  the  oont«ft  oC 


the  election  environment  of  1968,  the  pledges 
jpyu,  »t  that  time,  and  the  great  public 
g— >ectatlorL8  they  raised.  The  national  tem- 
oenment  was  adrift,  halfway  between  the 
jjyjjgidlng  Initiatives  of  a  resigned  incumbent 
jnd  the  stirring  visions  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dential contenders,  you  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. The  public  order  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed. In  large  part  due  to  the  growing  gap 
tutween  the  Viet  Nam  rhetoric  and  its  reality. 
You  saw  thli.  You  campaigned  on  the  theme. 
Bestoratlou  of  basic  American  vsJues  at  all 
levels  of  government  was  your  pledge.  Law, 
order,  morality  and  a  retur.i  to  first  prin- 
ciples was  the  drumbeat  of  your  candidacy. 
Nor  were  you  hampered  by  the  incumbent 
or  the  media.  President  Johnson,  sensing 
Senator  Humphrey's  dawning  restlessness 
with  his  policies,  was  cordial  to  you.  The 
press  was  aware  of  the  need  for  changes 
which  the  elevation  of  his  faithful  Vice- 
president  by  no  means  guaranteed. 

You  won.  The  country  looked  forward  to 
the  kind  of  leadership  which  would  end  Its 
involvement  In  a  wasteful  war,  heal  the  divi- 
sions between  the  races,  and  generations,  and 
raaflnn  the  principle  of  equality  "lefore  the 
law — its  penalties  as  well  as  its  protection. 
Tour  principal  new  appointment  was  that  of 
j-our  Attorney  General,  a  man  you  pledged 
of  complete  integrity,  honesty  and  commlt- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  land. 
What  happened?  First  of  all,  the  fervent  wish 
tar  an  end  to  our  participation  1:^  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict  was  frustrated  by  events.  At 
your  sole  command  we  warred  In  two  addi- 
tional conntries.  Interest  rates  rose:  the  mar- 
ket fell.  Toung  Americans  took  to  the  streets, 
lbs  media  which  did  not  engender,  but  did 
report  these  events,  was  set  upon  by  your 
Vice  President.  He  attacked  the  young  dis- 
senters before  American  Legion  audiences, 
tnl  the  northern  press  In  southern  states. 
By  1972.  '-^th  the  exception  of  your  Soviet 
ind  Chinese  initiatives,  opposed  by  abso- 
lutely no  one  except  the  ideological  rem- 
Dsnts  of  your  own  previous  point  of  view, 
you  had  brought  the  nation's  Viet  Nam  pol- 
icy to  the  point  President  Johnson  had  left 
It  in  1968,  hovering  between  withdrawal  and 
retaliation. 

Completing  this  360-degree  turn  consumed 
uother  30.000  American  Uvea,  some  60  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  how  much  fuel?  Having 
ftUed  to  deliver  within  your  own  stated  time 
frame  on  the  Viet  Nam  pledge,  the  one 
achievement  that  could  rightly  retain  the 
confidence  reposed  tn  you  In  1968  was  the 
nulntenance  of  a  government  deserving  of 
the  people's  respect.  The  people  are  generally 
IncUned  to  forgive.  If  not  applaud,  constitu- 
tionally-suspect foreign  adventures  that 
"vork",  and/ or  appear  to  be  the  product  of 
the  patriotic  delibyatlons  of  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  What  the  people  have  diffi- 
culty In  understanding,  much  less  forgiving, 
is  a  seeming  disdain  for  virtue  In  public  life 
snd  their  right  to  know  If  it  exists. 

The  public  is  'bewildered  by  a  sudden  cold 
indifference  to  the  want  of  virtue  in  your 
closest  associates,  men  you  selected  and 
offered  up  as  examples  of  peerless  Integrity. 
The  press  did  not  choose  these  men.  You  did. 
Many  of  them  have  brought  shame  on  Amer- 
ica, on  you,  on  all  of  us  in  public  life.  What 
can  the  people  do  but  look  to  you  for  some 
expression  of  sorrow  and  righteous  Indigna- 
tion, and  the  application  without  fear  or 
favor  of  the  swift  sword  of  an  outraged  f'^-l- 
ilent.  Not  sanctimonious  reslgniitlons,  am- 
tMguous  testimonials,  bland  references  to 
misguided  eeal,  raucoiu  receptions  for  re- 
placements, but  a  stern  accounting  they 
»»ked,  a  fierce,  tenacious  and  unrelenting 
•••rching  out  of  every  man  who  did  not  do 
Ws  duty  as  the  law  directed  him  to  do.  What 
did  they  get?  First,  the  assertion  of  a  blanket 
•Mcutlve  privilege  over  the  entire  federal 
•etabUshment.  stretching  both  into  the  past 
»nd  the  future.  Second,  puzzling  praise 
"•a  you  spoke  of  certain  reslgneea,  and 
•*'*nger   silence    when    you    should    have 


spoken,   as  for  example   when   your  former 
Attorney  General  testified  he  might  consider 
commitUng    a    felony    to    secure    your    re- 
election. This  chUllng  avowal  awakened  no 
r.-sponse  from  you.  Nor  did  John   Ehrllch- 
man's  caUn  observation  that  Pitt's  defense 
of  cottage  against  King  was  old-fashioned. 
It  was.  Indeed,  even  more  old-fashioned  than 
the  document  which  severed  us  from  that 
King.  That  document  alleged  the  King  had 
"obstructed  the  Administration  of  Jtistlce". 
How  Is  your  order  to  Klelndlenst  to  withhold 
his  ITT  :ippea!  to  be  .seen  In  this  light?  Then, 
m  a  flash  of  time  you  found  It  necessary  to 
sacrifice  three  of  the  most  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished men  In  your  government.   Your 
administration  has  been  like  an  inferno  con- 
suming the  professional  lives  of  patriots.  We 
look  at  the  shattered  careers  of  men  young 
and  old.  We  look  at  the  blatant  subordina- 
tion of  so  many  great  agencies  of  government 
to  momentary  political  advantage  and  eva- 
sion of  law.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  any  wonder 
the  people,  or  a  good  part  of  tjiem.  withhold 
their  confidence  from  you  as  they  contem- 
plate the  fallen  and  see  the  law  dethroned 
by  personal  vlndictlveness?  Do  airport  cheers 
drovim  out  their  sUence?  Has  not  your  long 
public  career  convinced  you  that  a  crowd  Is 
brought  more  easily  to  Its  feet  than  to  its 
senses?  Your  Vice  President  was  cheered  to 
the   end.   And   what   of   those    who   haven't 
written  or  wired  or  shouted?  Like  East  Euro- 
peans who  have  little  belief  and  undefined 
hoi>e.  they  go  about  their  working  day  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  needs  their  best  ener- 
gies and  most  fervent  conomltments.  It  !s 
Important  now  to  know  what  you  believe  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  think  of  your 
leadership,  and  what  you  believe.  In  the  light 
of  ail  that  has  occurred,  they  should  thlak 
of  It.  Within  the  answer  to  that  question  lies 
the   nature   and   degree  of  your   own   inner 
resolve  and  the  effectiveness  of  every  Initia- 
tive you  take.  No  one  can  answ»ir  it  for  you. 
History   will    second-guess   your    judgment. 
And  If  you  hold  the  people  to  a  higher  re- 
gard for  your  leadership  than  you  yourself 
think  warranted  by  the  events  of  your  tenure, 
Its  Judgment  can  not  be  favorable.  And  what 
would  It  then  l>e  of  those  of  mb  who  allowed 
yotir  conscience  to  be  ttia  sole  determining 
factor  In  the  great  decisions  of  our  Ume? 
Sincerely, 

James    W.  STMtNCTON. 

Receipt  of  the  letter  was  acknowledged 
December  3,  1973,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mk.  Symimoton:  I  wish  to  acVrnowl- 
edge  and  thank  you  for  your  November  27 
letter  to  the  President.  You  may  be  assured 
It  will  be  caUed  to  his  attention  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  With  kind  regards, 
Sii'.cerely. 

M.\x  L.  FaiEDkiisDORr. 
Deputy  Assist  nt  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fair-minded  citizen, 
so  much  invoked  in  recent  White  House 
pronouncement?,  would  agree.  I  think, 
that  the  earliest  opportunity  has  passed, 
and  subsequent  opportunities  too:  and 
that  I  must  seek  these  answers  from  the 
record  itself,  not  from  the  men  who  made 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  succession  of  Gallup 
polls  can  reveal  what  only  the  President 
has  the  power  to  reveal,  his  innermost 
thoughts  about  the  stewardship  of  the 
trust  he  holds.  But  we  in  this  House  do 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  repeal  as 
best  we  can  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
America  on  how  she  wishes  to  be  gov- 
erned. It  is  not  enough  to  say  an  elec- 
tion, standins  alone,  conveys  the  Ameri- 
can will.  Only  an  informed  people  can 
give  consent,  much  less  show  an  un- 
shakeable  preference,  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation of  those  terms.  In  October 


1972,  taking  the  Watergate  burglary  at 
face  value,  I  conjectured  that  an  ad- 
ministration which  would  countenance 
such  methods  to  attain  power  ■*  ould  cer- 
tainly employ  them  to  keep  it.  This  was 
before  I  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  how 
deeply  involved  were  the  highest  officials 
of  this  Government. 

More  importantly,  it  was  before  the 
coimtry  knew — the  country  which 
shortly  thereafter  expressed  overwhelm- 
ing confidence  in  the  Presidential  candi- 
date it  believed  offered  the  highest  meas- 
m-e  of  law.  order,  stability,  and  progress. 
It  seems  to  me  for  that  expression  alone, 
in  acknowledgement  of  it,  in  gratitude 
fcf  it,  in  remorse  for  its  betrayal,  the 
President  has  owed  the  people  who  gave 
him  tills,  their  highest  trust,  his  highest 
accoimtability.  Is  that  what  they  have 
received?  Is  that  what  they  now  have  in 
these  poor,  tattered  conversations, 
wrenched  after  months  of  juridical 
wrangling  from  the  clutch  Of  executive 
privilege?  An  unmentioned  constitu- 
tional freedom  is  the  fi-eedom  to  con- 
done, to  excuse,  to  say,  if  you  will,  "it  is 
all  part  of  politics." 

But  if  this  is  the  course  we  take,  let 
us  spare  America's  children  the  contrary 
rhetoric  that  seems  to  occur  to  us  every 
June.  Tell  them,  rather,  that  all  is  suffi- 
cient in  this  most  sufficient  of  all  worlds, 
and  that  we  are  about  to  celebrate  in  2 
years  is  the  bicentennial  of  simply  an- 
other time  when  a  few  selfish  men  gath- 
ered in  secret  in  Philadelphia  to  save 
their  own  hides  and  to  secure  what  was 
in  their  several  personal  Interests,  re- 
gardless of  it5  impact  on  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  or  their  most  treasured 
values.  Tell  them  that  is  how  the  "game" 
has  always  been  played;  that  church, 
school,  and  family  lessons  are  to  be 
memorized,  not  realized;  that  the  old 
saw  about  nice  guys  is  meaningless  be- 
cause there  really  are  not  any;  and  that 
nctory  belongs  to  those  who  can  best  buy 
silence,  sell  influence,  run  with  the  hare, 
hunt  with  the  hounds,  and  give  equal 
time  to  all  sides  of  the  question  of  truth. 
Yes.  the  first  pensuice  America  might 
assign  to  those  who  would  s;iy  there  has 
been  no  wrongdoing  or  at  least  none 
proven,  would  be  the  drafting  of  all  the 
Nation's  commencement  addresses  this 
year.  PerhapS  they  could  argue  that 
America's  one  enduring  legacy  to  the 
world  is  actual'.y  the  reminder  that 
D«nocracy  works  well  enough  only  if 
the  people  do  not  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions or  threaten  other-wise  effective  gov- 
ernment by  a  foolish  insistence  on 
integrity  and  high  purpose. 


IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY  HEARINGS 
TO  COMMENCE  THURSDAY,  MAY  9 
AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  O'NEIUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotJd 
like  to  adv:  -e  the  Members  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  CMr.  RoniNo), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, has  informed  me  that  the  im- 
peachment inquiry  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  pursuant,  to 
House  Resolution  803  will  commence  on 
Thursday.  May  9. 1974.  at  1  pjn.  la  room 
2141  of  the  Raybum  BuUdlng. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temDore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Bi«r.  Bkothuj.)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

B4r.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wlah  to  point  out  two  key 
virtues  of  medicredlt — virtues  that  some 
Members  may  have  lost  sight  of  in  the 
fog  bank  of  rhetoric  and  printed  words 
swirling  about  the  question  of  national 
health  insurance. 

The  first  key  virtue  of  medicredlt  is 
that  it  protects — guarantees  by  law — the 
right  of  every  American  to  choose  the 
health  care  setting  he  believes  best  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

He  is  assured  the  right  to  seek  out  a 
physician  in  private  solo  practice — or 
the  physician  who  chooses  to  practice  in 
a  group — or  in  a  prepaid  plan — or  in  a 
clinic — or  in  an  HMO. 

And  each  of  us  under  medicredlt  would 
be  given  a  choice  as  to  the  institution  or 
facility  where  we  wished  to  receive  our 
care — a  great  teaching  hospital,  a  large 
community  hospital,  or  the  little  hospital 
close  to  where  we  live. 

Furthermore,  this  right  of  free  choice 
is  a  two-way  street.  It  applies  also  to  the 
physician — the  almost  forgotten  element 
in  the  structure  of  many  of  the  proposed 
national  health  insurance  plans.  Yet  the 
doctor  is  an  Indispensable  part  of  any 
workable  plan  for  national  health  in- 
surance. His  side  of  the  story  must  be 
considered — or  we  will  have  chaos. 

The  bill  of  rights  for  patients  and 
physicians  written  into  medicredlt  is  not 
clearly  spelled  out  in  any  of  the  more 
drastic  proposals — though  here  and  there 
some  watery  language  can  be  found  say- 
ing some  attempt  will  be  made  to  pre- 
serve this  right  of  choice. 

The  Congress  faces  a  complex  task  in 
shaping  a  workable  and  equitable  health 
insurance  plan  for  the  Nation.  I  urge 
that  as  a  body  we  not  overlook  this  key 
virtue  of  medicredlt— free  choice  for 
both  patient  and  physician. 

Now  to  the  second  key  virtue  of  medi- 
credlt— the  American  philosophy  of 
voluntarism. 

All  of  the  front-leading  proposals  for 
national  health  insurance — except  medi- 
credlt— have  cast  aside  voluntarism  and 
taken  up  the  idea  that  suflh  a  program 
must  be  compulsory— a  philosophy  once 
alien  in  this  country. 

"Well,  it  may  be  against  our  tradi- 
tions," say  the  people  pushing  these  wide 
and  sweeping  bills,  "but  national  health 
insurance  is  a  modem,  social  program, 
and  it  has  got  to  be  compulsory  if  it  is 
going  to  work." 

If  that  is  so.  then  how  come  HEW  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
told  me  and  fellow  committee  members 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  98  percent  of 
all  Americans  65  and  over  had  "volim- 
teered  in"  on  the  part  B  medical  coverage 
of  medicare? 

Up  In  Canada,  where  they  went  down 
this  national  health  insurance  road  some 
years  ago,  the  score  Is  even  better — 99.8 
percent  of  the  population  of  British  Co- 
lumbia enrolled  In  the  program. 

"But,"  say  the  "compulsory"  people 
arpund  here,  "we  have  got  to  iSorce  every 
American  Into  a  national  health  Insur- 
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ance  progrsun.  We  have  got  to  give  every- 
body good  health." 

Well,  I  have  two  objections  to  that 
argument. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  many 
Americans — maybe  millions — who  are 
eligible  to  enter  for  free  our  present 
health  care  system.  But  they  do  not. 

They  hold  either  medicare  or  medicaid 
tickets  Into  the  system,  but  some  through 
fear  and  superstition  do  not  want  to  look 
for  the  gate. 

And  you  will  not  get  these  people  into 
a  national  health  insurance  program 
simply  by  making  it  compulsory.  They 
need  to  be  educated  on  health,  con- 
vinced that  personal  health  is  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

No  national  health  Insurance  program 
is  going  to  solve  this  educational  prob- 
lem. You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but 
you  cannot  make  him  drink. 

My  second  objection  to  the  compulsory 
people  who  talk  about  giving  good  health 
to  every  American  Is  best  answered  by  a 
quote  from  the  late  Doug  Coleman,  who 
ran  the  Blue  Cross  plan  up  in  New  York. 

Positive  health  la  not  something  that  one 
human  can  hand  to  or  require  of  another. 
Positive  health  can  be  achieved  only  through 
intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  each  Indi- 
vidual. Health  professionals  can  only  insulate 
the  Individual  from  the  more  catastrophlo 
results  of  his  ignorance,  aelf-lndulgence,  or 
lack  of  motivation. 

Let  us  change  just  one  word  of  that 
quote  and  make  it  read : 

Health  legislation  can  only  Insulate  the 
Individual  from  the  more  catastrophic  results 
of  his  Ignorance,  aelf-indulgenoe,  or  lack  of 
motivation. 

No,  a  compulsory  approach  to  national 
health  insurance  is  not  an  answer.  Rath- 
er, it  distracts  our  attention  from  vol- 
imtartsm — in  this  case  the  individual 
American's  responsibility  for  his  own 
health. 

I  commend  to  you  these  two  key  vir- 
tues of  medicredlt.  One,  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  health  care  setting  we  believe 
best  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  Two, 
medicredlt  builds  a  plan  for  national 
health  Insurance  that  does  not  abandon 
or  toss  to  the  winds  Uie  great  American 
tradition  of  voluntarism. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  Members 
of  this  Congress  have  seen  through  the 
fog  of  rhetoric  and  printed  words  swirl- 
ing about  national  health  insurance. 
They  have  chosen  medicredlt. 

And  the  door  is  wide  open.  I  invite 
more  of  you  to  come  aboard  In  support 
of  a  sensible  piece  of  legislaUon— medi- 
credlt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  have  appended 
to  my  remarks  here  today  this  list  of  the 
namea  of  the  182  Members  of  Congreas 
that  support  medicredlt: 

MKnmnniT  SpoiraoBS  (Br  Btat*) 

Sen.  Jotm  Bparkman.  Sen.  James  Allen. 
Jack  Sdwards,  BUI  Nichols.  Tom  BevUl,  John 
H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Walter  Flovera.  wiUlam  U. 
Dickinson. 

ASaoiTA 

Ben.  Barry  Ooldwater,  Sen.  Paul  p^umln. 
Jdm  J.  Bhodea,  John  B.  Coailan.  Sam  Stelger. 

AUCAMSAS 

John  Paid  Hammeiachmldt,  BUI  Alexander. 
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CAUVOBNIA  ° 

Don  CUuaen,  Charles  S.  Oubaer,  Oarloe  J 
Moorhead.  Barry  Ooldwater.  Jr..  Chartas  H. 
Wilson,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  WUllam  M.  Ketchnm! 
Bob  Wilson.  Clair  Burgener,  Victor  Venn 
Andrew  Hlnsbaw,  Del  Clawson.  B<rt>  Mattii 
Burt  L.  Taloott,  Charlee  Wiggins.         ^^ 

COLOSADO 

Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck.  Donald  O.  BrotsoMa. 

coifNKrncirr 
Robert  Olalmo. 

rLoamA 

Sen.    Edward    Oumey,    Bob    Bikes,    Dob 

Fuqua.  C.  W.  BUI  Young,  Jamee  A.  Halev 

Louis  Prey,  Jr.,  Herbert  Burke,  Dante  Pasnu' 

BUI  Gunter.  BUI  ChappeU,  Jr.  ^^ 

GKOBOIA 

Ben  B.  Blackburn,  W.  8.  Stuckey,  Jr .  John 
W.  Davis. 

n>AHO 

Sen.  James  McClure,  Orval  Hansen,  Steven 
Symms. 

n.i.rNois 
Kobert  P.  Hanraban,  Edward  J.  DerwlnskL 
I^slle  Arends,  George  O'Brien,  Robert  idoh^ 
Thomas    RaUsback.    Paul    Plndley.   Xdwud 
Madlgan,  Samuel  Young,  George  Shipley. 

nflUAMA 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  William  Bray,  Rogw 
Zlon,  John  T.  Myers,  Elwood  HlllU.  WUlUm 
Hudnut  m. 

IOWA 

H.  R.  Gross,  WUllam  Scherle,  WUey  Mays*. 

KAKSAS 

Sen.  Bob  Dole,  Oamer  K.  Stirlver  Jo* 
SkubltB,  Keith  SebeUus,  Larry  Winn. 

KXNTnCXT 

Prank  Stubblefleld,  Oene  Snyder,  Tim  Im 
Carter.  ."-*-• 

UAonc 

Peter  Kyros. 

MAXTLAMS 

Sen.  Glenn  Beall,  Goodloe  Byron,  Law- 
rence  Hogan,  Marjorle  Holt. 

ICICHIGAM 

Eford  Cederberg.  PhUlp  K.  Ruppe,  Wm.  & 
Broomfleld,  Marvin  L.  Esch,  Robert  J.  HulMr, 
Garry  Brown. 

MnfNXSOTA 

Ancher  Nelsen,  John  M.  Zwach. 

lOSSISSIFPI 

Sen.  James  Hastland.  David  B.  Bomb, 
O.  V.  Montgomery,  Thad  Coohran.  Trent  Lott, 
Jamie  Whltten. 

uxasouKi 

W.  J.  KaiulaU,  Gene  Taylor,  Richard  Icborl 

MONTAfA 

Dlok  Shoup. 

IfZBUSKA 

S*n.  &.  L.  Hruaka.  John  ISaOdOUlm, 
Charles  TbaoB. 

trxw  jztszT 
John  Hunt,  Joeeph  Marazitl. 

ItZW    MEXICO 

Manuel  Lujan.  Jr. 

MXVAOA 

David  ToweU. 

mw   TOXK 

Norman  P.  Lent,  Joaeph  Addabbo.  Hugh 
Cany.  Carleton  King,  Henry  P.  Smith,  Jack 
Kemp.  Jamee  Hastings.  Otis  Pike.  Angelo  IX 
Boncallo,  wmiam  Walsh.  James  Orovw. 

NORTH    CABOUMA 

David  Henderson.  Wllmer  Mlxell.  Boy  A. 
Taylor,  Earl  B.  Ruth. 

ROBTH   DAKOTA 

Sen.  MUton  Young,  Mark  Andrews. 

OHIO 

Tennyson  Ouyer,  Delbert  LatU.  Wllliaa 
Hareha.  Olatenoe  Brown.  Walter  Powell.  Caar- 
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(Doe  Miller,  Chalmers  Wylle,  John  Ashbiook, 
William  Mlnshall,  Donald  Clancy,  Samuel 
Oevlne. 

OKULnOilA 

John  Happy  Camp,  John  Jarman,  Clem 
Msc^padden 

OIZOON 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood.  Wendell  Wyatt.  John 
DeUenback. 

PKNMSTLVANIA 

Ous  Yatron,  George  Goodllng,  Albert  John- 
ion,  lany  O.  Williams,  Pred  Rooney,  Bdwln 
Bi).iimi*n,  E.  G.  Shuster. 

KBODK    ISTAMD 

Robert  Tleman. 

■017TR   CAXOLntA 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  Ployd  Spenoe,  Wm. 
J.B.Dom. 

SOXrrR   DAKOTA 

James  Abdnor,  n«nk  Denholm. 


Sen.  BUI  Brock,  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  James 
Qulllen,  John  Dimcan,  LaMar  Baker,  Richard 
Pulton,  Robin  Beard,  Ed  Jones.  Dan  Kuyken- 
(JaU.  Joe  Evlns. 

RXA8 

Bobert  Price.  Omar  Burleson,  O.  C.  Plsher, 
Bob  Casey,  Dale  Milford. 

vaonoA 

Sen.  WUllam  Scott,  Thomas  Downing,  WU- 
Usm  Whitehurst,  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Cald- 
irell  Butler,  F.enneth  Robinson,  Stanford 
Parris,  William  Wampler,  Joel  BroyhUl. 

WISCONSIN 

Vcmon  Thompson,  Harold  Froehllch, 
(Uenn  R.  Davis. 

WTOMTNO 

Sen.  Clifford  Hansen. 

tiOa  Nob:  Senate  8.  444;  House  HH.  2232. 

Senate,  19;  House,  163;  total.  182. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this 

Congress  adjourns  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  going  to  write  and, 
hopefully,  the  Congress  will  pass  and 
send  to  the  President  a  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

It  was  my  privilege  at  the  beginning  of 
the  91st  Congress  to  introduce  the  first 
major  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram designed  to  cover  all  Americans  in 
more  than  a  decade.  That  bill  is  the  medi- 
credlt plan  which  Is  sponsored  by  nearly 
200  of  oiir  colleagues  and  which  is  actively 
before  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

However,  at  this  time  I  do  not  Intend  to 
devote  my  remarks  to  a  review  of  and 
.testimonial  In  behalf  of  the  medicredlt 
plan.  Rather  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
broader  aspect  of  financing  this  or  any 
national  health  care  program. 

In  deference  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
joining  with  me  today  and  to  the  limited 
time  allotted  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  national  health 
Insurance  Is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been 
wound  since  the  days  of  Pranklln  Delano 
Roosevelt,  when  serious  consideration  was 
first  given  to  the  idea  of  making  national 
nealth  insurance  an  integral  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  idea  was  shelved  but  not  for  long.  A 
•erloua  effort  was  made  to  pass  a  national 
nealth  Insurance  law  In  President  Truman's 
<»y-  It  faUed,  but  It  was  a  case  of  gone  but 
not  forgotten. 

MeanwhUe.  a  number  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  health  care  refused  to  go  away. 

to  part,  theyVere  and  are  problems  of  our 
*•">  success. 

The  advances  In  medical  science  and  tech- 
oology,  particularly   m   the   decades   since 


World  War  II,  have  been  nothing  short  of 
astonishing.  Together  they  add  up  to  a 
medical  revolution. 

But  as  medicine's  ability  to  provide  quality 
care  increased  with  dramatic  speed,  the  costs 
of  that  care  moved  upward  just  as  dramat- 
ically. And  it  doesn't  do  a  patient  much  good 
to  know  that  quality  care  Is  available  if  he 
can't  afford  It. 

As  early  as  the  1940's  rising  costs  threatened 
to  bar  substantial  numbers  of  Americans 
from  gaining  access  to  the  health  care  they 
needed. 

And  into  the  gap  moved  the  private  health 
insurance  Industry,  which,  between  1940  and 
1969  developed  the  capacity  to  provide  some 
form  of  private  health  Insurance  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  American  pubUc. 

The  trouble  was  that  as  we  moved  Into 
the  igecs,  such  groups  as  the  poor,  the 
disabled  and  the  elderly  were  stUl  remaining 
outside  the  protection  offered  by  these 
plans — at  least,  for  the  most  part. 

So  we  passed  Medicare  in  1965  to  take  care 
of  the  elderly  and  Medicaid  a  year  later  to 
provide  health  protection  for  the  poor.  In 
the  process,  the  nation  managed  to  cover 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  public  under 
private  or  governmental  health  Insurance 
programs. 

Just  the  same,  a  number  of  problems  still 
remain.  The  fact  is  that  Insurance  coverage 
is  less  than  universal;  protection  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  iUness  is  still  Inade- 
quate  for   most   people;    and   demands  for 
Increased  access  to  care  and  more  effective 
cost  controls  are  stlU  mounting. 
And  that's  where  we  are  today. 
How  do  we  correct  the  situation? 
Congress  is  far  from  unanimous  In  the 
solutions  Its  members  have  advanced.  There 
are  somewhat  more  than  20  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  hoppers,  all  grouping  them- 
selves under  the  general  heading  of  national 
health  insurance. 

The  hospitals  back  one  approach,  the 
Insurance  indvistry  another,  business  organ- 
izations another  stlU.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  its  own  proposal.  Labor  has 
other  ideas. 

In  fact,  we  are  confronted  with  a  regular 
smorgasbjord  of  approaches  ranging  from  the 
bob-taUed,  which  would  cover  catastrophic 
Illnesses  only,  to  the  full-scale,  across-the- 
board  plans  that  would  cover  everyone — 
regardless  of  need — and  restructure  the 
entire  system  in  the  process. 

Now  If  you're  wondering  why  I  haven't 
said  anything  about  Medicredlt  yet,  it  is 
because  I  intend  to  discuss  Medicredlt  in 
a  few  minutes. 

I  am,  after  all,  one  of  its  48  Democratic 
sponsors. 

But  before  I  get  to  Medicredlt,  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  seem  called  for. 

Many  of  the  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress dont  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough  to 
get  the  job  done.  Others  call  for  surgery  on 
our  health  care  system  so  radical  that  the 
patient  might  not  survive. 

Just  the  same,  let  me  make  a  couple  of 
points  plain : 

I  believe  that  health  care  is  a  right  for 
everyone  and  not  simply  a  prlvUege  available 
to  the  affluent. 

And  I  believe  that  it  will  take  a  national 
health  insurance  program  to  confirm  that 
right. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned — and  I  think  1 
reflect  the  thinking  of  most  members  of 
Congress — every  national  health  Instirance 
proposal  now  before  us  deserves  careful  scru- 
tiny, for  the  problem  Is  incredibly  complex 
as  all  of  us  know. 

Neither  political  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
wisdom.  No  single  member  of  Congress  has 
a  lock  on  every  good  Idea.  And  whatever  piece 
of  legislation  finally  emerges,  it  wlU  Inevlta- 
ably  be  better  law  If  It  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  many  rather  than  the  thinking  of  a 
few. 


ThiB  may  well  be  one  of  the  thorniest  do- 
mestic problems  of  our  time.  Involved  In  Its 
solution  are  far-reaching  phUosophlcal  con- 
siderations, fiscal  responslbUity — and  human 
need. 

Should  we  take  a  view,  for  Instance,  that 
government  should  be  the  single  source — 
the  only  source — of  health  care  financing; 
that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  government 
to  control  the  payment  and  the  provision  of 
health  care  for  everyone,  regardless  of  need? 
There  are  those  who  take  this  view. 
Or  should  we  approach  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  Lincoln's  TnnTim  that  gov- 
ernment should  do  for  the  people  what  they 
cannot  do,  or  do  so  well  for  themselves? 

Applying  that  yardstick,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  help  thoee  Americans  who 
actually  need  the  help,  aUowlng  those  wbe 
don't  to  function  IndividuaUy  and  self-suf- 
flclently. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  take  this  view — 
and  we  can  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  phUosophlcal  schism.  Its 
implications  are  so  profound  that  our  very 
system  of  government,  its  future  cotirae,  its 
tinderp  innings  and  structure,  will  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  decision  we  make. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  Medi- 
credlt, along  with  47  other  Democrats.  The 
measure  has  bipartisan  support,  and  all  told 
It  now  boasts  182  Congresslomil  sponsors — 
more  than  any  other  NHI  proposal. 

Medicredlt,  essentlaUy,  would  do  three 
things: 

First,  it  wotild  pay  the  tall  cost  of  health 
Insurance  for  those  too  poor  to  buy  their 
own. 

Second,  it  would  help  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  a  part — if  not  aU — of  their  health 
Insurance  premium.  The  less  they  could  af- 
ford to  pay,  the  more  the  government  would 
help  out. 

Third,  this  measure  would  see  to  It  that 
no  American  would  have  to  bankrupt  him- 
self because  of  a  long-lasting,  catastrophic 
illness. 

In  other  words,  the  poor  would  pay  nothing 
for  their  health  Insurance  certificate;  the 
well-to-do  would  pay  jvist  about  all  of  it; 
and  those  in  between  woiild  pay  what  they 
could  afford,  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 

Everyone — rich  or  poor — would  be  protect- 
ed against  the  cost  of  a  catastrophic  Ulness. 
We    estimate    that    this    proposal    would 
cost  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  (13 
bUllon  a  year  In  new  money. 

Twelve  bUllon  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  indeed. 

Some  of  the  other  proposals  before  us 
would  cost  less  but  would  acoompllsb  lees. 
The  Kennedy-Griffith  measure,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cost  a  great  deal  more — HEW 
says  $77  biUlon  gross  in  its  first  year. 

Meanwhile,  our  economy  is  in  the  dol- 
drums. Unemployment  is  too  high,  infla- 
tion is  raging,  the  stock  market  is  soft,  the 
Gross  National  Product  Is  slipping.  Inter- 
est rates  are  setting  new  highs  and  we've 
got  trouble  right  down  at  River  City. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  already  talking 
seriously  about  the  need  for  a  tax  cut.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  have  some  high  priority 
worries  on  our  hands  in  the  areas  of  trans- 
portation, energy  and  environmental  con- 
trol (Just  to  name  a  few) . 

How  far  can  we  go  with  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan,  balancing  human  need 
against  the  realities  of  the  budget? 

I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  go  over- 
board. Medicredlt  gives  help  to  the  people 
who  need  the  help,  and  to  the  degree  that 
they  need  It.  It  does  not  take  the  view  that 
everybody  needs  help  every  Inch  of  the  way. 
Medicredlt  builds  on  the  system  we  have- 
not  a  perfect  system,  but  one  with  demon- 
strable strengths.  Kennedy-OrUBths.  for  ex- 
ample, would  Junk  our  present  system  from 
top  to  bottom  and  start  all  over  again. 
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And.  there  Is  anotber  aspect  to  Medlcredlt 
.■  tb»t  u  blghly  appealing  to  me: 

It  would  uct  lavoke  the  Social  Security 
system. 

When  S^jc;al  Security  first  became  law. 
the  thinking  was  to  provide  aome  floor  of 
protection  for  thjj.e  too  old  to  work.  It 
has  done  thu.  and  doue  it  well. 

But  Soclai  Security  ls  flnauoed  through  a 
payroll  tax  that  bears  most  heavily  oa  work- 
ing people.  The  executive  who  earns  $75,000 
a  J  car  pays  no  more  Social  Security  tax  than 
the  blue-collar  worker  with  tour  children 
who  earns  ei3,200. 

In  other  words.  Social  Security  taxation 
Is  essentially  regressive.  And  over  the  years 
since  the  uw  v,as  passed,  we  have  steadily 
Increased  the  percentage  of  taxes  collected 
and  the  £.Uary  base  on  which  they  sire  levied. 
We  have  already  reached  the  point  where 
n-).3L-A_:  A:npr;^a!L3  are  paying  more  Social 
Security  than  Income  tax. 

Are  we  to  add  the  greater  part  of  a  national 
health  i'uuranf'e  program  to  our  Soclai  Se- 
•  curlty  system?  If  we  do,  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  drastically  restructure  not  only  our  en- 
tire tax  system  but  our  approach  to  the  busi- 
ness uf  government.  A:id  we  eiHlanger  Soclai 
Security  in  the  process. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  McKllcredlt 
appeals  to  me  as  a  far  superior  approach  to 
the  problem:  Its  hnanclng  is  not  h;tched  to  a 
payroll  tax.  Is  not  regressive,  ia  not  In  any 
way  Involved  in  a  Social  Security  system 
whf-se  l.tegTlty  must  be  pre-^eryed. 

Medl:rec!U  re'.-es  o:>  ;'  e  tii.x  norilt  for  Iti 
Qnan  :1:  g.  In  tnls.  it  Is  distinctive  among  all 
of  the  i^atl'  nal  health  Insurance  prKposaU. 
Snine  ot  My  fric-nd-:  havo  argiu-d  again,  t 
what  they  term  an  "innova'U*"  approach 
but  I  sugger.i  that  the  idea  of  tax  credits  13 
not  as  lnao\;ttlve  as  it  may  s«tm  at  hr.it.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speakc:,  a  fact 
tl'.at  U  uftcn  firt:otter. : 

Bot'i  t'le  Ways  ard  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have,  In  years 
past,  auth'irlzed  investment  credits,  retire- 
ment Inc.  nie  credits,  wtrk  incentive  and  Job 
development  credits.  The  tax  credit  approach 
Is  an  incentive  approacf..  and  Medlcre'ilt  Is 
an  i.icentii'e  program  rather  than  a  compul- 
Borv  prupraui. 

The  employ ije  who  Is  covered  by  a  proiip 
health  In.surarue  pjUcy  paid  for  In  part  '.r 
totally  ty  hU  employer  would  receive  credit 
for  moFt  of  his  employer's  contribution  ;i ; 
well  as  hlP  own  contribution  If  aiiv.  Tiie 
amount  cf  this  contrtburion  which  the  gov- 
ernment v.uild  then  reimburse  him  for  would 
depend  on  the  amount  rf  Inf-on'e  tnx  that 
i'.e  'T  hU  f.imlly  w  iild  p;.y  If  ti.e  Income  is 
GO  low,  rr  the  deductions  or  ccemptlons  lire 
so  high  that  there  Is  no  Inconae  tax  owed, 
then  the  r  ivemment  pays  the  entire  blli. 
Every  $10  of  Income  tax  that  the  Individual 
or  iamilv  owe^.  the  t:overnment  sliare  Ls  re- 
duced hy  I  ne  percentage  puuil  tnitil  we  get 
from  loo  per  cei.t  government  payment  down 
to  ten  per  cent — and  this  Is  the  floor. 

As  for  those  who  have  no  Income,  obviously 
tliey  pay  no  income  tax. 

Tlie.se  people,  the  poor  or  the  unemployed 
or  the  disabled,  would  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Federal  Government  wlilch  tl  cy 
could  then  present  to  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield, 
the  health  Insurance  company,  or  an  HMO. 
They  would  then  be  provided  with  a  health 
Insurance  policy  or  enrilled  In  the  HMO. 
with  the  bill  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment 

Consider  the  proolems  Inhere.nt  In  the  pay- 
roll tax  as  a  vehicle  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  method  emplojred  In  Italy  may  prove 
Instructive.  On  old  age.  Invalidity  and  death, 
the  insured  person  pays  8.35  per  cent  of  his 
earnings;  the  employer  pays  12.65  per  cent 
of  payroll,  plus  a  small  wage-clasa  contri- 
bution; and  the  government  pays  lump  sum 
subsidies  until  1975,  after  which  it 
the  cost  of  social  pensions. 


pays 


Now  comes  sickness  and  maternity  bene- 
fits. The  Insured  person  pays  0.15  per  cent 
of  earnings.  The  employer  pays  9.13  to  12.46 
per  cent  of  payroll,  depending  on  the  em- 
ployee's occupation.  And  the  government 
pays  various  subsidies  in  addition. 

To  cover  work  injuries,  the  employer  pays 
two  to  16  per  cent  of  payroll.  To  cover  un- 
employment Insurance,  the  employer  pays 
2.3  per  cent  of  payroll  plus  0.2  per  cent 
for  a  special  "wage  supplement  fund." 

Nor  is  this  the  end.  Family  allowances 
are  paid  for  by  the  employer  at  the  rate 
of  17.6  per  cent  of  payroll. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  social 
welfare  programs  In  Italy  can  total  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  payroll,  with  80  per  cent 
of  payroll  being  paid  by  the  employer  In 
the  form  of  a  payroll  tax. 

Admittedly  I  have  taken  an  example  which 
would  help  me  make  my  pohit  s'.ro  igly. 
France,  for  Instance,  collects  only  around 
30  per  cent  of  payroll  in  social  service  taxes 
paid  by  the  employer. 

But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  our 
own  Social  Security  mecharflsm  should  not 
be  turned  l;.to  a  Christmas  tree  loaded  down 
with  social  welfare  presents  and  sugar- 
plums paid  for  mainly  by  the  nation's  em- 
ployers In  the  form  of  a  payroll  tax. 

What  happens  to  the  small  business  man 
under  suc".i  an  arrangement?  Is  he  to  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  payroll  taxes  so 
high  that  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  his  doors 
open? 

Yet  I  remind  my  friends  that  in  ei-ery 
even  year  slace  the  Social  Security  Act  be- 
came law,  the  Congress  has  inched  the  pay- 
roll tax  up  a  little.  Inched  the  base  up  a 
little,  inched  the  benefits  up  a  little.  I  do 
not  argue  against  the  need.  I  mention  this 
simply  to  establish  the  expan.^lve  nature 
of  all  soclai  welfare  programs. 

If  we  embark  on  a  parallel  course  to  that 
of  Italy.  France.  t1  e  ^vt^er!a':(T.';  nr.d  other 
nations,  adding  social  welfare  benefits  to 
otir  Soclai  Security  system,  at  what  point 
does  that  expansion  stop?  At  what  point 
do  the  straws  \/e  keep  adding  break  the  back 
of  the  small  bu.slne.'^s  man  who  is  required 
to  bear  their  weight? 

Medlcredlt  Is  tied  to  income  tax,  which 
is  progressive  rather  than  regressive,  which 
collects  more  from  the  a.nuent  than  the 
marginal  and  more  from  the  marginal  than 
the  poor. 

Medlcredlfa  benefits  are  comprehen?lve. 
its  ability  to  meet  our  present  needs  seem 
unarguable,  its  price  tag  In  terms  of  new 
tax  dollars  seems  to  be  within  the  nation's 
means,  and  the  method  It  proposes  for  fi- 
nancing the  plan  app>ea]rs  to  me  to  rest  fairly 
on  the  taxpayer  without  ovcrbr.rdenlng  our 
Social  Security  system. 

What  happens  next?  I  cannot  say  for  sure. 
But  I  can  guarantee  you  that  the  thinking 
inherent  In  Medlcredlt  will  have  had  an 
Important  influence  on  the  considerations 
of  Congress — regardless  of  the  form  that 
national  health  Insiu-ance  eventually  takes— 
when  NHI  becomes,  as  It  eventually  must, 
the  taw  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  cf  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  cf  H.R.  2222, 
I  want  to  so  on  record  at  this  timp  ui 
behalf  of  an  approach  to  rising  health 
care  ccsts  which  permits  a-l  citizens  to 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  access  to 
the  high  quality  medical  services  of 
which  we  are  understandably  proud  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that 
all  of  our  citizens  aro  not  receiving  this 
high  quality  care.  It  is  oversimplification 
to  set  the  situation  in  this  way,  I  suppost, 
but  It  has  been  suggested  with  at  least 
shreds  of  truth,  that  the  rich  can  get 
the  best  of  care,  because  price  is  no  ob- 


ject, and  that  the  very  poor  probably  can 
get  It,  if  properly  informed,  because  of 
subsidization  of  health  services,  and  tbe 
substantial  donation  of  time  and  servlceB 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
including  outstanding  specialists. 

The  problem  area,  then— and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply,  by  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  poor  are  fully  serviced,  because  I 
know  that  they  are  not  in  many  circmn- 
stancec — Is  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  coxuitry  who  expect 
to  pay,  from  theix  earnings,  for  the  goods 
and  services  they  need — and  the  services 
include  medical  care. 

Insurance  is  a  concept  which  has  been 
accepted  in  our  commerce,  and  in  our 
family  and  business  pkmning,  from  the 
earliest  years  of  this  Republic. 

Health  insurance  now  has  established 
a  substantial  history  of  service. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  Government 
should  preempt  the  field— that  health 
insurance  should  become,  in  effect,  a  so- 
cialized operation,  managed  by  a  central 
bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  risks  in  in- 
suring against  the  costs  of  health  caie 
which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  accept- 
ance by  private  enterprise  insurers  as 
premium  costs  within  the  ability  of  cit- 
izens to  pay. 

In  particular,  tliis  is  true  of  the  catas- 
trophic iUnes.ies.  We  must  try  to  find  a 
formula  to  deal  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
tracted, immensely  costly  illnesses.  It  is 
no  solace  to  a  family  to  be  told  that  costs 
will  be  paid  for  6  montlis,  when  the 
family  knows  that  the  illness,  and  the 
co.sts  of  speciali/ed  care,  are  going  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  do  not  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  2222  comprises  all  of  the  rcaoonable 
answers.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it 
points  us  in  a  reasonable  direction— 
that  it  retains  the  desirable  resource  of 
the  private  health  insurance  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  brings  into  play 
Federal  financial  support  to  the  extent 
that  private  enterprise  risks  would  be 
unacceptable. 

The  concept,  I  submit.  Is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  massive  Federal  establish- 
ment which,  some  now  urge,  should  sup- 
plant the  private  health  Insurance  In- 
dustry and  result  In  socialization  of 
health  care  cost  management. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
medical  care  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
In  considering  the  various  national 
health  insurance  proposals  now  before 
Congress  I  urge  that  we  build  upon  the 
existing  system  of  free  enterprise  medi- 
cine and  free  enterprise  medical  insur- 
ance. I  strongly  support  the  "medlcredlt" 
national  health  insurance  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Medlcredlt  would  protect  against 
socialization  and  nationalization  of 
medical  care.  It  would  preserve  the  ele- 
ment of  freedom,  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
for  every  patient  to  choose  his  own 
physician.  Our  medlcredlt  proposal 
would  preserve  the  physician  s  freedom 
to  minister  to  his  patients  according  to 
the  highest  standards  of  his  profession, 
without  Government  interference.  Con- 
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gumers  of  health  care  would  retilln  free- 
dooT'to  choose  from  competing  private 
health  insurance  companies.  This  Is  the 
answer  to  national  health  Insurance,  Mr. 
g{)eaker,  not  yet  another  massive  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

Ttje  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  volun- 
tsrypi'op'a^  like  medlcredlt,  which  pro- 
vides important  benefits  to  middle-In- 
come Americans  as  well  as  to  people 
with  lower  Income.  The  poor  wonld  re- 
ceive Government  assistance  In  pajdng 
for  health  Insurance,  while  others  would 
have  their  insurance  premiums  paid 
through  Income  tax  credits  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  income.  I  am  especially 
pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  medlcredlt 
bill  includes  coverage  of  catastrophic 
medical  expenses  of  the  type  that  all  too 
often  can  financially  destroy  even  fami- 
lies who  are  flnanclally  comfortable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  the 
Aftierlcr.n  Medical  Association  and  the 
entire  medical  profession  for  their  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  service  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  attach 
the  highest  Importance  to  their  recom- 
mendatlcffis.  For  whatever  proposal  the 
Cfflngress  adopts,  it  will  be  ovu-  physicians 
wbcwill  make  it  work. 

The  American  people  hold  the  medical 
profession  in  highest  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Our  people  are  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  medical  care  they  receive,  and 
expect  the  medical  profession  to  play  sn 
impo:"tant  role  in  developing  any  new 
system  of  national  health  insurance. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
laag  been  concerned  over  the  status  of 
health  care  in  this  country  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Congress 
should  take  meaningful  action  to  pro- 
vide the  assistance  that  so  many  people 
are  set  king.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
favor  a  complete  governmental  takeover 
and  the  subsequent  exhorbltant  cost 
which  we  would  be  adding  to  already- 
bur.densom3  taxes. 

The  medlcredlt  approach  seems  to  me 
to  be  sound,  sensible  and  viable.  It  builds 
upon  our  present  system  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  our  present  strengths  as  well 
a*  correcting  our  most  pressing  weak- 
ness— the  financial  barrier  to  occess  to 
healfi  care  for  all.  The  catastrophic 
coverp.ge  it  provides  is,  I  feel,  essential, 
and  I  also  strongly  favor  Federal  as- 
sistame,  on  the  basis  of  need,  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
premiums. 

We  do  not  need  a  radical  departure 
from  our  present  system.  We  do  not  need 
to  thro'v  out  the  baby  with  the  bath- 
water. What  we  need  is  to  improve  on 
our  pre.<ent  system,  and  the  medlcredlt 
apprcich  does  just  that. 

I  bore  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mltte*  wni  see  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
Pn)ach  and  will  take  prompt  action  to 
report  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  The 
American  people  both  need  and  deserve 
the  assistance  it  will  provide  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  other  Members  who 
are  expressing  support  this  afternoon  for 
passage  of  the  medlcredlt  health  insur- 
*ace  bm.  which  I  cosponsored. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  most  workable  and 
practical  of  all  the  bills  which  have  been 
submitted  in  this  field.  First  stressing 
"Ws  point,  may  I  emphasize  that  other 
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rroposals,  some  of  which  have  received 
widespread  publicity  and  are  backed  by 
intensive  lobbying  efforts,  actually  would 
impose  substaiitially  higher  taxes  on  the 
working  fsmaily  and  would,  by  bureau- 
cratic structure,  add  complications  to 
medical  services  needed  by  the  American 
pubUo. 

The  basic  principle  in  the  medlcredlt 
proposal  is  the  recognition  that  assist- 
ance should  be  based  on  the  legitimate 
need  of  the  family  and  individual.  It  wiU 
also  be  a  very  practical  veliicle  to  protect 
a  family  or  individual  against  catas- 
trophic medical  expenses. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  the 
public  need,  at  this  point,  is  practical 
legislation  aimed  at  true  need  rather 
tliaa  a  fancy  package  that  wUl  add  to 
our  tax  burden  and  interfere  with,  rather 
than  aid,  medical  services.  Medlcredlt,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  answer  to  the  public 
need. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  pointing  out  the  desirable  features  of 
the  medicredit  bill,  H.R.  2222  of  which 
I  am  a  sponsor.  The  bill  enjoys  wide 
support  in  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  among  Members  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  there  must  be  some  good 
reasons  why  this  bill  has  so  many  spon- 
sors both  in  the  House  and  Senate  as 
well, as  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  think  one  reason  why  tlie  legisla- 
tion has  such  support  in  the  Congress  is 
because  it  is  based  on  some  solid  prin- 
ciples that  are  both  realistic  and  work- 
able. 

For  myself  one  of  the  principles  that 
has  appealed  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  dollars  would  come  from  the 
general  Treasury  rather  than  through 
imposing  a  new  tax  on  the  wage  earner. 
The  poor  would  receive  a  voucher  to  pay 
for  their  health  insurance  under  medi- 
credit, and  the  Federal  Government 
would  reimburse  insurance  companies  or 
prepaid  plans  upon  presentation  of  the 
voucher. 

For  those  able  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  health  insurance  the  Qovem- 
ment  would  allow  tax  credits  for  the 
balance  of  the  cost.  Again  this  would 
come  from  the  general  funds  in  the  Trea- 
s'jiy. 

It  is  these  working  pepole  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  medicredit  and 
the  most  to  lose  from  some  of  the  other 
bills  which  would  impose  new  taxes  on 
the  working  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  a  pay- 
roll tax  is  regressive.  It  falls  most  heav- 
ily on  those  in  the  lower  income  bracket. 

If  we  have  a  1 -percent  payroll  tax  on 
the  first  $15,000  of  Income  it  obviously 
falls  much  heavier  on  the  person  whose 
income  Is  $10,000  '.lan  the  person  whose 
income  is  $50,000  or  $100,000.  It  is  a  big- 
ger share  of  the  earnings  of  the  low-paid 
worker  than  of  the  median  worker  or  of 
the  rich. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  even 
consider  imposing  new  payroll  taxes  on 
the  wage  e?:rner.  Many  working  families 
now  pay  more  in  social  security  payroll 
taxes  than  they  do  In  income  taxes.  No 
one  is  exempt  from  the  social  security  tax 
or  from  payroll  taxes  generally.  Thus  the 


first  earned  dollar  is  taxed  regardless  of 
family  situation  or  deductions. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
the  bills  that  would  Impose  new  social 
security-type  taxes  is  that  we  would  be 
taking  a  course  of  action  which  moves 
the  Social  Security  Administration  lur- 
ther  Into  the  health  field  and  away  from 
the  basic  purpose  of  social  security.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  a  strong  social  secu- 
rity system.  Heaven  knows  we  already 
are  mortgaging  the  income  of  wage 
earners  for  years  m  the  future  in  order  to 
meet  the  obligations  that  have  tieen 
voted.  It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  the  base  payroll 
on  which  they  are  based  a  number  of 
times  in  the  future  just  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem self-sustaining. 

Of  course  we  aU  know  that  it  is  not 
actuarially  based  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany's operations  must  be.  The  soclai 
security  system  just  has  to  take  in 
enough  in  taxes  today  to  pay  out  today's 
benefits.  Tomorrow's  benefits  will  be  paid 
by  tomorrow's  taxpayers. 

With  the  drastically  lower  birth  rate, 
we  face  the  situation  of  having  to  in- 
crease social  security  taxes  even  more  in 
coming  decades  as  the  work  force  might 
be  smaller  than  we  now  suiticipate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  is  that  the 
.social  .security  system  retain  its  .strength. 
Tens  cf  millions  of  Americans  now  de- 
prnd  on  it.  Tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
viil  depend  on  it  in  the  future.  Wc  must 
keep  it  free  of  other  programs  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  a'-e  sub.iect  to  tre- 
mendous inflationary  prcs.'--.ures.  We  do 
not  want  to  end  up  with  a  social  security 
tax  of  20  or  30  percent  which  could 
easily  happen  if  we  propo-re  to  pav  the 
health  bills  through  social  security-type 
taxes.  There  i<^  ample  evidence  abroad 
Miat  social  security-type  taxes* can  escal- 
ate dramatically  in  order  to  finance  cus- 
tomarily added  fringe  benefitr.  I  think 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  American 
social  security  system  has  becii  that  it 
is  basically  a  pension  plan  rath:r  than 
an  all-out  social  welfare  plan. 

I  would  be  rgainst  any  ppyroil  taxes  on 
the  working  family  to  pay  for  health 
bei:;efits.  Instead  we  should  use  general 
revenues  and  limit  them  to  paying  for 
care  or  for  insuraiice  for  people  who 
need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  bills  be- 
fore th?  Con<-Tess  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  reject  the  route 
of  higher  payroll  taxes.  Medicr'^dit  is  one 
of  them.  Another  33  the  Burle?cn-Mcln- 
tyre  bill,  H.R.  5200.  And  another  is  H.R.  1 
introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Oregon 
O.Ir.  Ullwani  . 

There  is  widespread  concern  about  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  social  security.  A 
number  of  our  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  change  the  financing 
methods  and  fund  the  social  security 
system  partly  from  general  revenue.  This 
is  merely  a  further  explanation  of  the 
same  concern  I  have  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  about  loading  new  pay- 
roll taxes  on  the  working  men  and 
women.  They  pay  enough  payroll  taxes 
now. 

National  health  insurance  in  what- 
ever form  It  takes  should  be  financed 
out  of  the  general  funds  and  not  through 
a  new  burden  on  the  working  family. 
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Mx.  Speaker,  there  are  other  featiires 
of  medlcredlt  which  I  also  believe  are 
very  Important.  Among  them  are  the 
protection  against  catastrophic  ex- 
penses, the  free  choice  for  both  patients 
and  physicians  and  the  arrangement 
under  which  we  will  build  on  the  present 
insurance  sjrstem  in  this  country  rather 
than  replacing  it  with  an  additional 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  among  the  spon- 
80C8  of  H  Jl.  2222.  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend It. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  In  the  midst 
of  extended  hearings  on  national  healUi 
Insurance.  We  hare  heard  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  several  plans  Introduced  in 
the  Congress.  For  reasons  that  others 
have  indicated  this  aftenuxm  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  the  medlcredlt  plan.  HJl.  2222. 

I  think  medlcredlt  has  behind  it  a 
base  of  solid  support  because  it  is  biillt 
on  some  very  sensible  principles.  Prob- 
ably the  foremost  principles  are  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  In- 
surance protection  only  for  those  who 
cannot  aiford  to  provide  for  their  own 
protection  and  building  on  the  present 
essentially  private  Insurance  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  national 
health  system  can  work  unless  it  Is  based 
on  these  principles.  I  believe  all  of  us 
have  read  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  industrialized  Nation  without  a 
national  health  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  tlukt  this  Is  not 
true.  We  do  have  a  national  health  In- 
surance plan  and  it  is  costing  the  Gtov- 
emment  nearly  $9  billion  tor  medicare 
plus  another  $5  bUIion  for  medicaid.  It  is 
true  we  do  not  have  a  nationalized 
health  care  system  as  some  other  coun- 
tries have.  It  is  true  we  do  not  try  to 
finance  sQl- health  care  through  the  na- 
tional government  nor  do  wi^  try  to  own 
ho^tals  and  have  physicians  as  Fed- 
eral employees.  But  we  do  have  programs 
aimed  at  protecting  two  of  the  groiQW 
most  in  need  of  health  insurance — ^the 
aged  and  the  poor. 

To  those  who  say  this  country  should 
have  some  sort  of  national  health  sys- 
tem because  other  Industrialized  nations 
do.  let  me  offer  a  word  of  caution: 

In  the  words  of  the  noted  medical 
economist  smd  writer,  Anne  R.  Somers: 

OoTenunent  operstlon  Is  not  «  general 
pftnacea. 

FHirther,  a  report  on  fcirelgu  national 
health  programs  prepared  by  a  leading 
American  insurance  expert  pointed  out: 

In  the  main,  and  contxary  to  commonly 
beard  aasumptlon«,  government  programs  do 
not  cover  all  health  care  expenditures,  and 
do  not  coyer  all  forms  of  care. 

This  author  continued: 

Ctovemment  program*  an  financed  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  involving  pricclpaUy  mne 
combination  of  general  tax  revenue,  esn- 
ployer  and/or  employee  taxes,  and  cost-shar- 
ing by  the  patient  of  care  received  at  time 
of  lllneaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  should 
consider  these  facts  about  foreign  na- 
tional health  systems : 

A  former  British  minister  of  health 
says  that  a  quarter  century  of  socialized 
medicine  has  not  given  the  British  people 
more  health  services,  more  hospitals,  or 


necessarily  better  medical  attention,  and 
that  no  one  should  be  looking  for  pana- 
ceas in  nationalization. 

The  former  health  minister  says: 
I  biHitpen  to  believe  that  the  total  reaouroea 
davotad  to  madical  care  in  Britain  woiUd 
be  larger  but  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice. I  beUeve  people  would  opt  for  more  medi- 
cal care  than  the  state  decides  to  allocate. 
Astronomical  cost  increases  are  part  of 
a  number  of  national  health  systems:  In 
Sweden  the  per  capita  health  care  costs 
Increased  by  614  percent  from  1950  to 
1966  compared  to  174  percent  In  the 
United  States.  Since  1960  medical  costs 
in  Sweden  have  increased  almost  900  per- 
cent. 

The  average  Swedish  family  pays  about 
55  percent  of  its  Income  In  national,  lo- 
cal, social  security  and  value-added 
taxes,  while  the  American  family  pays 
about  20  percent. 

In  West  Germany  which  has  essential- 
ly a  government-mandated  private  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  there  Is  a 
serious  maldistribution  of  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

Norway  reports  a  shortage  of  practi- 
tioners especially  In  the  remote  northern 
areas. 

In  Brltian's  National  Health  Service 
doctors  complain  of  a  deadening  amount 
of  paperwork. 

In  England  getting  into  a  hospital  at 
all  is  difficult.  Urgent  surgerj'  Is  likely 
to  require  a  wait  of  at  least  2  weeks;  some 
elective  surgery  has  waiting  lists  for  5 
years. 

Sweden  has  waits  of  several  weeks  if 
not  months  for  routine  physician  ap- 
pointments and  years  for  gall  bladder, 
hernia,  and  other  elective  surgery  In  some 
cities. 

Inflation  is  a  problem  in  virtually  all 
countries.  In  Sweden  the  current  rate  of 
inflation  could  produce  a  situation  in 
which  37  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  would  be  spent  on  health  by  1987 
compared  with  the  current  U.S.  rate  of  7 
percent. 

The  Beveridge  report,  upon  which  the 
British  National  Health  Service  was 
based,  grossly  underestimated  costs.  The 
report  predicted  that  costs  would  remain 
fairly  constant  for  the  first  20  years,  but 
after  only  6  months  the  price  was  dou- 
bled and  now  is  11  times  the  original 
estimate. 

A  medical  expert  in  Israel,  which  has 
a  national  system  of  medicine,  reports 
that  the  system  was  exploited  because 
it  is  free;  that  patients  have  over- 
burdened the  system  by  insisting  on 
seeing  a  doctor  with  every  headache. 
The  program  in  Csmada  cannot  be 
described  as  socialized  medicine  or  even 
national  health  care.  It  is  purely  an  in- 
suring mechsmism  establishing  Federal 
minlmumn  and  guidelines,  with  the 
provinces  running  the  program.  The  Cm- 
nadlan  ss^stem  too  has  been  plagued  by 
higher  costs  and  over-utilization. 

Hospital  rates  in  Canada  are  higher 
and  length  of  stay  longer  than  In  tlie 
United  States. 

Due  to  government  fiscal  policies, 
there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of 
hospital  construction  In  England  for  the 
first  16  years  under  the  natlouaJlzed 
system. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  recitation  of  facts 


should  bring  every  thinking  Ameiican  to 
but  one  conclusion — we  had  better  be 
very  careful  about  tinkering  with  our 
present  system.  Certainly  there  Is  r-V>tt 
warning  in  these  facts  to  all  of  us  tbtt 
we  should  not  abandon  the  strengths  of 
the  American  system  for  the  typa  of 
health  delivery  system  which  has  hi<fn 
developed  in  some  other  country. 

The  Federal  Ctovenunent  in  this  coun- 
try  is  already  providing  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  help  provide  medical  care  for  ttat 
aged  and  the  poor — two  of  the  grouia 
that  have  special  health  problems  or 
special  problems  in  flnanp^wg  t^^jj. 
health  care. 

The  medlcredlt  bill  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  medicaid  program  and 
provide  a  limited  measure  of  help  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  order  to  give  every- 
one protection  against  the  cost  of  a  med- 
ical catastrophe.  But  it  would  not  turn 
out  our  present  system  and  try  to  k^ 
stltute  some  new  system  which  probably 
would  not  work  as  well  as  the  one  «c 
have. 

A  final  word  of  warning:  To  those  wbo 
say  oiu-  problems  in  health  care  delivery 
would  be  solved  by  adopting  the  pi^n 
used  in  some  foreign  country  I  wouM 
quote  H.  L.  Mencken  who  said: 

For  every  biunan  problem,  there  la  a  soln- 
tlon  that  la  simple,  neat  and  wrong. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  Join  with  so 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  In 
expressing  our  interest  in  the  medlcredlt 
health  insurance  bill,  and  I  thank  tbe 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  arranging 
for  this  special  order. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  medlcredlt,  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  what  it  does,  as  well 
as  what  it  does  not  do.  I  think  it  Is  un- 
necessary to  remind  anyone  in  the  House 
that  it  does  provide  for  protection  agalnit 
colossal  hospital  bills  Incurred  by  the  so- 
called  catastrophic  illnesses;  and  that  It 
does  relate  Federal  assistance  to  tl» 
individual  family,  on  an  individual  basil, 
In  an  area  where  individuality  Is  of  vital 
Importance. 

It  does  not.  I  submit,  put  the  Fedenl 
Government  in  the  health  Insuranoi 
business.  It  does  not  establish  any  super- 
giant  Federal  agency,  complete  with  m- 
ulatlons.  guidelines,  and  redtape.  It  does 
not  make  another  monster  that  we  at 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  intercede  with  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents. It  does  not  ignore  the  middle- 
income  wage  earner  nor  the  destitute.  Of 
equal  Importance  to  the  medical  proto- 
sion,  whose  cooperation  is  vital  to  an; 
health  program,  it  does  not  do  damage  to 
the  doctor-patient  relationship.  And 
though  It  may  seem  trite  to  say  so  in 
these  days  of  billions  upon  bHlioos  of 
Federal  expenditures,  it  does  not  cost  u 
much  as  the  other  programs  being  Judged 
here  alongside  of  it. 

I  commend  it  to  you  as  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  problems  we  want  to  adht. 
to  provide  high-quality  medical  care  to 
all  Americans  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  mneZi  dk- 
cusslon  la  presently  underway  in  OoB* 
gress  concerning  the  need  for  0009/*" 
henslve   protection   for   all   Amartatfi 
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,-Biiist  Mm  high  costs  of  extended  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization. 

I  believe  such  protection  is  possible  for 
gysy  citizen  without  resorting  to  un- 
lOUDd,  imeconomical.  bureaucratic  gov- 
j^mmt  plans  that  would  induce  waste 
1^  ijtefficiency  In  health  care  across  the 
Batloti-  Just  as  Importantly,  it  is  possible 
without  jeopardizing  freedom  of  choice 
in  doctor-patient  relationships. 

Private  insurance  to  cover  medical  ex- 
penses is  tbe  most  practical  way  to  pro- 
fide  the  protection  Americans  deserre 
tod  demand — e^eclally  Eigainst  catas- 
trophic Illness.  Oovemment  programs 
providing  free  medical  and  hospital  care 
at  taxpayer  expense  encoxirage  unneces- 
Mrtly  long  hospitidization,  and  hospltali- 
BtioD  that  Is  often  lumecessary  in  the 
first  place.  They  relieve  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals of  the  need  to  count  costs,  and 
they  promote  waste  of  valuable  medical 
resources  that  could  otherwise  be  used 
to  iwotect  Uves  and  cure  illness. 

■nie  Health  Care  Insurance  Act  of  1974. 
known  as  medlcredlt,  is  one  proposal 
which  would  provide  private  insurance 
coverage  for  all  indigent  citizens  to  In- 
sure themselves  against  high  unexpected 
medical  bills,  as  well  as  normal  medical 
expenses.  And  it  would  not  interfere  with 
a  patient's  right  to  choose  his  own  doc- 
tor or  hospital  or  a  doctor's  right  to  run 
his  own  practice. 

Unlike  other  health  care  proposals  that 
would  have  taxpayers  pay  all  medical 
costs  and  have  Government  control  the 
delivery  of  health  care,  such  as  in  Great 
Britain,  this  medicredit  plan  would  en- 
courage people  to  protect  themselves 
through  private  insurance  while  safe- 
guarding high  quality  that  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  American  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
demagoguery  on  the  subject  of  health 
care  in  America.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  American  system  of  private 
medical  practice  is  the  most  effective  and 
efttcient  medical  system  in  the  world,  de- 
spite meddlesome  Government  programs 
like  medicaid  which  have  needlessly  in- 
creased demand  for  medical  services 
without  helping  to  increase  their  supply. 

There  is  no  question  that  doctors'  costs 
and  hospital  costs  have  doubled  in  the 
psist  decade,  and  there  is  legitimate  con- 
cern over  whether  all  these  increases 
were  necessary.  But  It  would  be  highly 
reckless  for  Congress  to  doom  our  system 
of  medical  excellence  to  the  stagnation 
and  inefficiency  found  wherever  health 
services  have  been  nationalized. 

The  proposed  Medicredit  Act  does  not 
relieve  citizens  who  can  afford  it  of  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  small  medical 
costs.  It  therefore  discourages  them  from 
needlessly  seeking  medical  attention. 
Doctors  and  hospitals  would  be  account- 
able to  private  insurance  companies  for 
hlgher-than-Justlfled  costs,  while  policy- 
holders would  have  Government  protec- 
tion against  private  Insurance  company 
tbuses  denying  them  proper  coverage  or 
adequate  medical  attention. 

No  citizen  should  be  unprotected 
•Salnst  extreme  risks,  or  stand  defense- 
las  against  the  large  expenses  that  can 
he  incurred  when  serious  illness  or  in- 
jury strikes.  It  appears  these  objectives 
can  be  achieved  through  passage  of  this 
law,  employing  conventional  casualty  in- 


surance techniques  flexible  enough  to  re- 
strain costs  and  aiding  medical  resources 
toward  the  service  patients  need  most. 

Medicredit  would  also  protect  freedom 
of  choice  in  doctor-patient  relationships 
smd  avoid  substituting  bureaucratic  judg- 
ment of  Government  for  the  wiser,  more 
personal  judgment  of  medical  practi- 
tioners and  their  patients. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  this  opportvmity  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  growing  number  of  support- 
ers of  HJl.  2222,  the  medicredit  national 
health  insurance  bill. 

This  bUl  has  the  support  of  183  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  support  for  the 
measure  is  Increasing  rapidly.  The  bill 
has  broad  support  for  a  reason:  It  repre- 
sents a  workable  program  which  would 
provide  all  American  citizens  quality 
health  care  without  imposing  higher, 
burdensome  taxes  on  the  American  pub- 
lic and  without  using  Federal  funds  to 
force  changes  in  the  existing  health 
system. 

The  bill  would  satisfy  all  interested 
parties:  the  American  public  which  would 
beneflt  with  comprehensive  health  care, 
the  medical  profession  which  would  not 
feel  threatened  with  the  idea  of  "social- 
ized medicine,"  the  many  independent 
health  insiu'ance  carriers  whose  organi- 
zation and  experience  would  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  program,  and  the 
Federal  Govenunent  which  would  be  able 
to  do  all  of  this  at  a  reeisonable  cost. 

HJl.  2222  is  based  on  the  idea  of  In- 
come tax  credits  for  the  costs  of  private 
health  insurance.  It  would  pay  the  full 
cost  of  health  insurance  for  those  too 
poor  to  pay  for  their  own  and  help  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost. 
The  less  a  person  or  family  could  afford 
to  pay,  the  more  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay. 

The  plan  would  protect  all  Americans 
from  the  cost  of  medical  catastrophes 
and.  importantly,  it  would  give  the  Indi- 
vidual the  choice  of  the  physician,  loca- 
tion and  method  of  receiving  medical 
care,  whether  through  private  solo  prac- 
tice, group  practice,  some  type  of  health 
maintenance  organization  or  a  clinic. 

The  program  would  provide  for  com- 
prehensive health  benefits.  Including  re- 
habilitative and  preventive  care  which 
is  presently  not  covered  under  most 
health  insiutmce  programs. 

H.R.  2222  provides  appropriate  Federal 
assistance  for  all  the  health  care  an 
American  citizen  will  need  in  a  lifetime 
and  it  does  it  without  bankrupting  the 
Federal  Government  or  forcing  citizens 
to  foot  the  bill  through  higher  taxes.  The 
annual  cost  estimate  for  the  medicredit 
proposal  is  $12  billion.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  annual  estimated  costs  of  the 
Kennedy-Mills  proposal  of  $100  billion. 
If  this  were  not  enough  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  it  idso  provides  for  the  barest  minl- 
mimi  Federal  bureaucracy.  Most  of  the 
other  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals would  create  a  large  single  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  administer  the  health 
program  which  would  essentially  control 
the  entire  private  health  industry,  right 
down  to  setting  health  care  rates.  Chang- 
ing and  controlling  the  Industry  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  medicredit  proposal.  And  a 
gigantic   and  expensive   administrative 


bureaucracy  would  not  be  created  under 
the  bill.  The  measure  wisely  provides 
that  the  program  will  be  run  through  in- 
surance companies  which  meet  Federal 
standards.  It  would  be  absurd  and  unnec- 
essarily costly  to  train  an  entire  set  of 
bureaucrats  when  there  is  a  wealth  of 
experience  already  available  in  the  pres- 
ent private  health  insurance  carriers. 

In  conclusion,  3et  me  say  that  all  the 
other  proposals  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
some  crucial  area.  Some  would  provide 
for  catastrophic  illness,  but  provide 
nothing  for  basic  comprehensive  cover- 
age. Some  would  create  costly  and  lui- 
necessary  Federal  agencies  to  adminis- 
ter the  program.  And  some  would  force 
individuals  to  give  up  their  choice  of 
physician,  location  and  method  of  receiv- 
ing csure. 

The  medlcredlt  approach  provides  the 
American  people  a  way  to  receive  the 
best  possible  health  care  without  dis- 
criminating against  the  private  health 
industry  and  It  does  it  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  Congressman  Broyhill 
of  Virginia.  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  medicredit  approach  because  it 
helps  those  who  need  help  and  most  es- 
pecially, those  who  are  stricken  with 
long  term  oppressive  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Joel 
Broyhill  and  other  Members,  in  co- 
sponsoring  what  I  believe  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  health  insurance 
legislation.  Pew  more  vital  issues  will  be 
considered  by  the  93d  Congress. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
medlcredlt  approach  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  key  principles  that 
must  be  envisioned  by  any  successful 
and  workable  legislative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  adequate  health  insurance 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  The  most  impor- 
tant principle  is  that  Federal  aid  in  this 
area  should  be  based  on  the  underlying 
criteria  of  need. 

The  need  of  the  individual  and  his 
family  should  be  paramount  to  this  con- 
sideration. Everyone  should  be  protected 
against  catastrophic  medical  expenses 
and  every  citizen  should  have  free  choice 
in  determining  how  he  shall  finance  and 
receive  his  or  her  medical  care. 

There  are  other  proposals  dealing 
with  health  care  insurance  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress.  Medicredit  has  at- 
tracted 183  cosponsors  and  widespread 
support  In  and  out  of  govenunent  be- 
cause of  Its  adherence  to  the  above 
principles.  Other  legislative  approaches 
would  seek  to  impose  higher  taxes  on  the 
working  family  or  would  use  Federal 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  force  changes  In 
our  national  health  system.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  good  judgment  of  Congress  win 
permit  such  approaches  to  succeed  and 
I  would  strongly  urge  favorable  early 
consideration  of  medicredit  as  a  work- 
able approach  to  our  national  health 

Insurance  needs.  

Mr,  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Virginia  and  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  Member's  attention,  In  par- 
ticular, section  2  of  the  bill. 

This  provision  provides  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  Is  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  individual  to  obtain  comprehen- 
sive health  care  Insurance  of  his  choice. 
H.R.  2223  does  not  force  patients — or 
physicians — into  any  one  particular  type 
of  health  care  policy,  program,  or  plan. 
Instead,  It  fosters  flexibility  and  innova- 
tion in  developing  new,  more  efHcient 
ways  to  take  care  of  people.  It  permits 
free  choice  of  physicians  by  every  patient 
and  free  choice  by  every  physician  as  to 
how  he  will  conduct  his  practice. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  important  Issues  facing  Con- 
gress is  the  financial  availability  of 
health  care  to  every  citizen  and  the  best 
possible  system  for  providing  It.  Numer- 
ous proposals  for  a  national  health  In- 
surance system  have  been  advocated. 
Some  of  these  are  very  costly  and  would 
greatly  expand  the  Federal  role  In  health 
care.  I  oppose  this  approach  and  believe 
we  should  strive  to  Improve  and  build 
the  present  system  by  making  changes 
that  will  respond  to  the  most  urgent 
needs  and  remedy  the  obvious  deficien- 
cies. One  such  proposal  which  I  support 
is  the  so-called  medicredit  health  insur- 
ance bill. 

This  legislation,  which  now  has  183  co- 
sponsors,  will  provide  high-quality  medi- 
cal care  at  a  cost  the  Nation  can  afford. 
It  embodies  the  following  principles, 
which  are  so  vital  to  any  health  care 
system : 

One.  Federal  as.sistance  should  be 
based  on  the  need  of  the  individual  or 
family: 

Two.  Everyone  should  be  protected 
from  catastrophic  medical  expenses :  and 

Three.  Everyone  should  have  a  choice 
of  where  and  how  he  receives  his  medi- 
cal care. 

This  legislation  will  allow  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  income,  to  purchase 
comprehensive  health  insurance  by  es- 
tablishing tax  credits  to  offset  the  cost 
of  the  Insurance.  The  Government  would 
pay  the  entire  cost  for  low-income  people 
and  would  assist  others  depending  on 
family  or  individual  income.  It  would  pay 
everyone's  premium  for  catastrophic  in- 
surance coverage. 

This  approach  is  sensible  because  the 
Government  assists  an  IndMdual  accord- 
ing to  his  need. 

The  medicredit  plan  would  stress  pre- 
ventive care  and  include  such  services  as 
annual  checkup,  well  baby  care,  out -of - 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  dental  care 
for  children,  and  home  health  services. 
It  would  also  preserve  the  patient's  free- 
dom to  select  the  doctor  and  hospital  of 
his  choice. 

This  legislation  would  help  equalize 
some  of  the  tremendous  health  costs  that 
now  burden  some  families  imequally.  It 
would  insure  that  all  receive  adequate 
health  insurance  coverage  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  interference  and  with 
continued  reliance  on  the  private  health 
Insurance  industry.  It  will  provide  the 
greatest  benefits  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  approach  Is 
sound  and  I  reaffirm  my  strong  support 
and  urge  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  and  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia for  arranging  for  this  time  to  dis- 
cuas  the  merits  of  the  "medicredit"  ap- 
proach to  national  health  insurance. 
With  all  the  press  coverage  of  other,  con- 
stantly changing  plans  calling  for  man- 
datory and  enormously  expensive  na- 
tional health  insurance  programs  it  is 
well  that  we  get  some  exposure  for  the 
medicredit  plan,  which  now  has  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  cosponsors  as 
any  other  plan. 

I  waa  pleased  on  March  6,  1973,  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  the  medicredit  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  provide  a 
basic  health  insurance  program  avail- 
able to  all  our  citizens  and  paid  for  by 
those  citizens  according  to  their  ability 
to  pay.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  time  to 
replace  the  private  health  insurance  In- 
dustry with  additional  Federal  bureau- 
crats, nor  is  It  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  a  standard  health 
delivery  system  on  our  citizens. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  this 
health  Insurance,  and  who  choose  volun- 
tarily to  join  the  Federal  program, 
should  pay  their  fair  costs.  Federal  as- 
sistance should  be  available  to  pay  the 
insurance  premiums  of  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay,  and  this  a-sslstance 
should  go  down  as  their  ability  to  pay 
improves. 

It  la  vitally  important  that  any  na- 
tional health  Insiu-ance  program  should 
provide  assurance  to  American  families 
that  they  wUl  not  be  wiped  out  finai^- 
cially  by  expensive  long-term  illnesses  or 
serious  accidents.  The  medicredit  plan 
would  pay  the  premiums  for  all  citizens 
for  catastrophic  expense  coverage 

The  choice  of  the  type  of  health  care 
desired  must  remain  the  perogative  of 
the  Individual  seeklnsr  care.  We  should 
not  involve  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  choice. 

Any  insurance  plan  Is  going  to  neces- 
sarily limit  coverage  to  certain  types  of 
treatment,  but  we  get  into  a  dangerous 
area  when  it  Is  the  Federal  Government 
making  this  decision  and  enforcing  It 
with  tax  funds. 

.\t  the  present  time  about  90  percent 
of  our  population  are  covered  by  some 
form  of  health  Insin-ance,  and  studies 
show  that  more  than  80  percent  are  sat- 
isfied with  their  coverage.  They  have 
chosen  the  type  of  coverage  which  best 
suits  their  own  needs,  and  that  right 
should  never  be  removed. 

There  is  an  old  sas^g  that  you  should 
never  criticize  a  person's  dog  or  his  doc- 
tor. Health  care  Is  a  personal  decision, 
and  of  all  the  proposed  national  health 
insurance  plans  now  on  the  table,  only 
medicredit  provides  full,  basic  coverage 
for  all  citizens  while  protecting  this  Im- 
portant right  of  choice. 

Medlcredit's  coverage  is  comprehen- 
sive, including  all  medical  services  pro- 
vided by  physicians  and  osteopaths,  the 
services  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, hospital  care,  preventive  physi- 
cals, laboratory  work,  dental  care  for 
children,  inoculations,  extended  care, 
and  other  items. 

The  Insurance  coverage  under  medi- 
credit would  be  provided  through  the 
private  health  insurance  industry,   the 


same  lndustr>'  which  is  now  satisfyiQ. 
the  health  insurance  needs  of  more  thia 
four-fifths  of  our  population.These  com- 
panies would  have  to  qualify  their  nta 
and  policies  under  State  law,  which 
they  already  must  do,  provide  certihi 
basic  coverage,  make  coverage  aTaflath 
without  regard  to  preexisting  healUj 
conditions,  and  guarantee  annual  re- 
newal. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute the  experience  and  expertise  of 
the  employees  of  these  private  insurance 
companies  with  inexperienced  Pederil 
bureaucrata.  The  evidence  is  all  too  ob- 
vious  In  the  administration  of  the  medi- 
caid and  medicare  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  just  not  equlpptd 
nor  can  it  be  equipped,  to  handle  sudi 
workloads  efficiently. 

Medicredit  would  be  financed  to  a 
large  extent  by  those  receiving  its  bene- 
fits. Tax  credits  would  be  allowed  tt 
varying  levels  for  pajonents  of  premiums, 
according  to  the  Income  levels  of  thoae 
paying  for  the  premiums.  For  those 
whose  Incomes  are  not  sufficient,  full 
payment  of  the  premiums  would  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Govenmient  out  of  gen- 
eral Treasury  funds.  There  would  be  no 
Increase  in  the  social  security  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  acting  on  any  fonn 
of  national  health  insurance  we  must 
preserve  and  use  the  health  care  and 
health  Insurance  resources  already  In 
hand.  Prellmlnarj'  returns  from  my  an- 
nual opinion  poll  of  my  constituents  this 
W&r  show  that  53  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding favor  some  form  of  national 
health  Insurance,  while  39  percent  op- 
pose such  action.  While  this  shows  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  some  type  of  plan  it 
does  not  indicate  a  mandate  for  hasty, 
wholesale  action  which  would  disrupt 
and  po.ssibly  destroy  the  system  we  now 
have  in  the  field  of  health  insurance. 

I  beUeve  the  medicredit  plan  offers  the 
best  approach  yet  proposed  to  build  on 
what  we  have  and  to  extend  adequate 
Drotection  at  reasonable  costs  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  hope  it  will  receive  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  national  health  Insurance,  as 
on  many  other  major  issues,  men  of  rea- 
son can  agree  on  desirable  goals  al- 
though they  disagree  on  the  appropriate 
means  to  attain  the  goals. 

The  shortcomings  of  medicaid  have  Il- 
lustrated the  necessity  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  Furthermore,  there  Is 
cause  for  distress  in  that  not  everyone 
who  seeks  the  protection  of  health  In- 
surance finds  it  available. 

A  nimiber  of  proposals  have  been  made 
to  remedy  these  problems,  and  nearly 
all  of  us  agree  that  substantial  improve- 
ments are  needed.  The  strength  of  this 
Nation  lies  in  the  health  of  its  cltlzeM, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  Insure 
that  professional  health  care  is  avalla* 
to  those  who  need  it. 

Th2  introduction  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration position  and  the  Kennedy-Mflls 
compromise  have  brought  us  to  a  declsivt 
juncture  In  the  consideration  of  feder* 
ally  financed  health  care.  Both  of  ttast 
plans  have  merit,  and  they  both  h«fe 
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jQually  bad  attributes  of  high  cost  and 
jjjjcrlmlnatlon  against  wage  earners  and 
employers  who  are  golns  to  be  required 
to  fork  over  the  tax  dollars  to  finance 
lie»lth  care  for  everyone.  Including 
tljeoiselves.  While  the  administration 
bill  and  the  Kennedy-Mills  bill  have  re- 
ceived the  most  publicity,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  an  "elther-or" 
situation.  There  are  other  versions  of 
national  health  Insurance  that  I  believe 
to  be  inherently  more  fair  and  more  ef- 
ficient. Specifically,  I  refer  to  H.R.  2222, 
the  medicredit  bill.. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  health 
care  and  welfare,  but  Federal  assistance 
lor  health  care  should  not  be  based  on 
economic  status.  Everyone  should  be 
protected  from  the  burden  of  excessive 
medical  expenses.  To  provide  free  health 
care  exclusively  for  the  poor  is  to  re- 
plow  the  same  old  fiurow  that  has  been 
turned  by  almost  every  Federal  social 
program.  Invariably,  these  elaborate 
schemes  reward  the  Indigent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  diligent  and  wind  up  trap- 
ping the  beneficiaries  In  a  perpetual  state 
of  welfare.  The  Incentive  to  move  up  the 
Income  ladder  is  effectively  destroyed  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  "free"  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  medicredit  p.-o- 
vides  benefits  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic status.  Medicredit  would  furnish 
health  insurance  certificates  to  the  low- 
income  population  and  provide  tax 
credits  for  those  above  the  low-Income 
level  who  purchase  private  Insurance 
coverage. 

Health  care  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  subterfuge  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  income.  If  the  poor  must  have 
income  assistance  then  It  should  be  pro- 
vided under  welfare — not  under  the 
guise  of  health  care — and  welfare  should 
be  based  on  need  rather  than  health. 

The  argument  for  a  voluntary  rather 
than  a  compulsory  program  has  strong 
support.  We  must  recognize  that  a  man- 
datory national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  opposed  by  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Many  wage 
earners  object  to  portions  of  their  sal- 
aries being  withheld  for  social  security, 
and  opposition  would  be  augmented  if 
additional  sums  were  deducted  for  health 
insurance.  Under  a  voluntary  system  a 
person  is  free  to  choose  a  private  insur- 
ance carrier  and  receive  a  tax  credit  on 
the  premiums. 

I  object  to  the  paternalism  that  Is  in- 
herent In  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
There  Is  an  underlying  assumption  that 
only  the  Govenunent  knows  what  is  best 
for  the  people.  I  reject  this  argument.  1 
cannot  believe  that  some  omniscient  bu- 
reaucrat is  capable  of  administering  a 
program  that  will  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  everyone  without  being  dis- 
criminatory. Every  man  and  woman 
should  have  the  right  to  make  a  per- 
sonal decision  as  to  how  he  or  she  will 
pay  for  their  medical  expenses. 

Under  the  present  system  of  health 
care,  the  Indigent  receive  free  medical 
care  while  the  wealthy  can  afford  the 
best  care  that  money  can  buy.  However, 
the  majority  of  the  population^ lies  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  they  are  left 
to  fend  for  themselves.  The  exp>enses  of 
catastrophic   Illness  can  ttun  even  a 


wealthy  man  into  a  pauper  overnight; 
so  no  system  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance Is  complete  without  provisions  foi 
protection  from  financial  disaster  of 
cancer,  heart  disease,  multiple  sclerosis 
and  other  debilitating  diseases. 

A  great  measure  of  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  this  Nation  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  private  enterprise  has  been 
allowed  to  prosper,  but  there  are  some 
who  suffer  from  tunnel  vision  and  refuse 
to  believe  that  private  enterprise  can 
serve  meaningful  social  purposes.  Under 
compulsory  health  insurance,  one  of  the 
first  casualties  will  be  the  private  health 
insurance  Industry.  This  Industry  has 
served  Its  clients  well,  and  it  should  not 
be  abandoned  unless  it  proves  to  be  in- 
adequate. Certainly,  If  Government 
agencies  are  an  example,  there  Is  no 
basis  to  conclude  that  Government  can 
be  as  efficient,  effective,  or  expedient  sis 
private  enterprise. 

Under  the  private  system  of  health 
care.  Insurance  has  been  conditional  on 
the  state  of  health,  and  many  times, 
those  who  needed  It  most  were  denied 
coverage.  The  problem  will  be  alleviated 
imder  medicredit  with  an  assigned  risk 
pool,  and  guaranteed  renewable  insur- 
ance will  be  avaUable  to  everyone. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  stacked 
one  social  program  on  top  of  another, 
and  today,  we  find  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  budget  of  $300 
billion  is  imcontrollable.  The  Congress 
merely  appropriates  the  money  from 
year  to  year  to  pay  for  ongoing  pro- 
grams. Medicredit  will  add  to  the  over- 
all tax  burden  to  provide  for  the  in- 
digent, but  the  increase  will  be  much 
less  than  the  administration  or  Ken- 
nedy-Mills bill  would  Impose.  The  mid- 
dle-Income taxpayer  will  heave  a  collec- 
tive sigh  of  relief  to  learn  that  he  Is  not 
shouldering  the  burden  for  everyone. 

Proper  Incentive  win  be  applied  under 
medicredit  to  keep  insurance  rates  com- 
petitive and  to  inhibit  the  overuse  of 
medical  facilities  by  the  cor^simier.  In 
fact,  the  latter  may  be  the  most  ominous 
threat  to  health  care.  The  capacity  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system  is  finite. 
As  with  any  other  commodity,  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  demand  for  services  will 
produce  a  corresponding  price  increase. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  runaway  demand 
for  service  could  lead  to  a  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  quality  health  care. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  the  medicredit 
bill  will  not  require  the  establishment 
of  a  huge  bureaucracy  to  create  redtape 
and  will  not  employ  thousands  of  bu- 
reaucrats at  taxpayers'  expense  to  par- 
cel out  the  benefits.  Briefly,  a  voluntary 
system,  utilizing  private  Insurance  car- 
riers, win  be  competitive  and  self- 
regulating,  and  it  will  require  very  little 
administration  from  Government. 

Federally  financed  health  care  can  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  illness  from  many 
Americans  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  good  health  care.  How- 
ever, Federal  support  should  not  be  used 
as  a  wedge  to  force  changes  In  health 
care  or  to  substitute  public  control  for 
private  control. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  support  given 
to  medicredit  here  today  by  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Bkcthill  of  Vir- 


ginia, BuHLESON  of  Texas,  Carter,  Pul- 
ton, Kyros,  Pettis,  and  others. 

I  have  joined  as  a  sponsor  of  medi- 
credit because  it  meets  the  true  test  of 
any  workable  national  health  insurance 
plan — ^it  provides  access  to  high-quality 
medical  care  to  all  Americans  on  the 
basis  of  sharing  the  cost  In  an  equitable 
fashion.  The  poor  would  pay  nothing.  In 
a  fair  way,  the  better  off  would  pay  on  a 
sliding  scale  that  reflected  their  income. 

And,  most  importantly,  this  legislation 
would  insure  that  no  American  would 
have  to  go  bankrupt  because  of  a  cata- 
strophic illness. 

Medicredit  calls  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  a  "proper  role"  in  the 
provision  of  care,  an  all-lmportsmt  safe- 
guard to  the  taxpayer's  pocketbook  and 
the  Nation's  Treasury. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
a  national  health  Insurance  system  Is 
plainly  evident.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  no  American  should  lack  ade- 
quate medical  care  because  of  his  eco- 
nomic condition.  However,  the  skyrock- 
eting cost  of  health  care  has  made  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  deliver  on  this 
promise. 

While  there  may  be  little  dispute  over 
the  need  for  a  national  health  hisur- 
ance  system,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate surrounding  the  specifics  which 
should  be  incorporated  in  such  a  system. 
Proposals  currently  being  discussed  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  from  simple  cata- 
strophic protection  with  minimal  govern- 
mental involvement  to  programs  which 
would  put  the  Government  directly  in 
the  insurance  business. 

When  entering  into  any  unchartered 
area,  it  Is  mandatory  that  one  proceed 
cautiously  and  be  willing  to  learn  from 
their  mistakes.  National  health  Insur- 
ance Is  an  old  concept,  but  one  with 
which  we  have  no  practical  experience. 
The  major  lesson  that  we  learned  during 
the  past  decade  is  that  the  Government 
is  not  capable  of  developing  total  solu- 
tions to  every  problem  which  confronts 
its  citizenry. 

In  the  instance  of  national  health  in- 
surance, we  must  exert  considerable  ef- 
fort to  insure  that  the  system  we  create 
is  a  workable  one — one  which  will  solve 
the  critical  health  care  problems  at  a 
reasonable  cost  without  the  creation  of 
another  massive,  expensive,  and  unre- 
sponsive bureaucracy.  The  system  that 
we  enact  this  year  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come;  let  us  make  it  a 
good  one. 

I  firmly  support  the  principle  of  lim- 
ited Government  involvement  In  the 
health  care  field;  Government  involve- 
ment designed  to  provide  the  essentials 
without  the  frills.  The  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  my  mind,  should  be 
restricted  to  providing  that  everyone 
has  access  to  quality  health  care  at  a 
price  that  they  can  afford;  to  protecting 
all  Americans  from  the  indigence  that 
can  accompany  catastrophic  illness,  and 
to  insurint  that  the  consumer  has  a 
variety  of  options  as  to  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing and  receiving  his  health  care. 
This  can  be  accomplished  without  put- 
ting the  Goverrunent  in  the  Insurance 
business,  without  creating  another  new. 
massive  biireaucracy,  and  without  add- 
ing a  new  mandatory  jiayroll  tax  to  the 
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paychecks    of    the    already    overtaxed 
American  WQckingmau. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleaaed  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  endorse  the  principles 
contained  In  HJi.  2222,  the  medlcredlt 
hgalth  Insurance  bill.  I  urge  t^t  we  give 
careful  consideration  to  thes*  principles 
In  the  development  of  our  Nation's  first 
national  health  Insurance  prQ>)osal 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fhe  Issue  of 
national  health  Insurance  Is  one  that  Is 
gaining  increasing  publicity  Uj  the  media 
these  days.  There  are  many  ^competing 
plans  that  are  being  proposed  ^nd,  unfor- 
tunately, most  of  them  atteiit  to  pro- 
vide a  quick  soluUon  to  the  hilth  prob- 
lem without  adequately  considering  the 
costs  and  consequences  of  the  jlan  How- 
ever, HJl.  2222,  the  medlcreZlt  health 
Insurance  bill,  of  which  I  amb  coapon- 
sor.  does  In  fact  provide  ade(|iiate  com- 
prehensive coverage  without  fescalating 
the  general  cost  of  health  ctre  to  the 
Nation. 

Medlcredit  provides  for  the  jvoluntary 
purchase  of  private  health  Insiiance  and 
allows  Individuals  to  finance  ithla  cost 
through  the  granUng  of  tvt  credits 
against  the  premium  costs,  for  those 
families  that  have  no  Federal  lax  liabil- 
ity the  Government  would  pa*  the  pre- 
mium price. 

While  theee  features  of  thAplan  are 
important,  the  most  slgniflM^t  provi- 
sion is  that  relating  to  medical  bxpenaes 
for  catastrophic  Illnessea.  81nc«ilJ>80  the 
cost  of  hospitalization  has  rls^  almost 
200  percent.  When  catastroplA  Illness 
strikes  a  family  of  average  metms  today 
It  Is  impossible  to  meet  medical  expenses' 
The  cat£3trophlc   expense  coverage   of 
medlcredit  provides  for  unlimited  In- 
patient hospital  care  as  weU  a«  up  to  30 
additional  days  In  a  skilled  narslng  fa- 
cility. In  addition,  outpatient  Uood  and 
.*!™^  covered  after  the  first  three 
pints.  These  tax  credit  benefits  are  sub- 
ject only  to  a  deductible  of  IQ  percent 
or  the  combined  taxable  income  of  eligi- 
ble and  dependent  beneficiaries. 

TTD^'ooilf**®''-  '^^  ^^  «««"t  concept  of 
^77  provides  the  surest  method  of 
providing  an  equitable  system  of  national 
neaith  insurance.  The  measure  has  183 
cosponsors  in  the  House.  Such  broad  bi- 
partisan support  Is  an  indication  of  why 
medlcredit  deserves  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagues  today  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  to  the  merits  of  the  medi- 

^^^  ^"^^  insurance  ultimately 
must   be   tested   by  public   acceptance 

™  ^♦l^*u'?^*'  **^  P"''"c  benefit  Is  the 
question  before  us.  not  how  health  pro- 
viders would  fare,  not  how  the  bureauc- 
racy would  fare,  not  how  health  insur- 
ance companies  would  fare.  Indeed,  not 
how  Congress  or  any  committees  of  Con- 
gress would  benefit. 

My  Intention  Is  to  focus  for  a  moment 
fhof°i  provision  of  the  medlcredit  bill 
that  dealing  with  mental  lUneas    It  Is 

other  Illness  under  medlcredit.  IherTS 
no  limit  on  psychiatrtc  care.  No  other 
national  health  proposal  before  us  offers 
as  Uberal  a  psychlstrlc  benefit. 
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The  American  Psychiatric  Assoclatloa 
testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  2  weeks  ago.  pointed 
out  that  medlcredit  stands  alone  in  this 
regard.  All  other  proposals  contain  some 
discrimination  that  separates  treatment 
of  the  mentally  HI  from  that  of  the  phys- 
ically ill. 

Can  there  be  any  Member  of  Congress 
whose  experience  has  not  Included  the 
tragedy  of  mental  Illness?  We  have  all 
had  loved  ones  and  dear  friends  whose 
lives  have  been  marred  by  psychlatrlo 
problems.  Several  Members  of  Congress, 
serving  with  us  In  the  pressure  cooker  of 
politics,  have  themselves  suffered.  No 

one  la  Immnno 

Certainly  from  the  experiences  of  my 
own  practice  I  can  attest  to  the  preva- 
lence of  serious  mental  disorders.  These 
can  be  every  bit  as  crippling  as  physical 
aliments  and  just  as  anguishing  for  the 
parents  and  friends  involved. 

Mental  illness  today,  unfortunately 
retains  some  of  the  stigma  that  once  at- 
tached Itself  to  cancer.  This,  plus  the 
fear  that  adequate  treatment  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive,  has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  limitation  in  Insurance  policies 
as  to  length  of  treatment. 

Studies  have  shown  that  expense  is  not 
a  serious  problem.  One  of  the  most  gen- 
erous existing  health  Insurance  plans  In 
the  area  of  mental  Illness— the  high  op- 
tion Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan  for  Fed- 
eral enployees— offers  up  to  365  days  a 
y«»r  of  hospital  care  In  a  general  hos- 

.rl  ST  ^  *  participating  mental  hos- 
pital. Total  charges  in  1969  were  equal  to 
only  6  percent  of  charges  for  all  condi- 
tions. The  average  length  of  stay  was  17 

Zf.*""^*  unlimited  benefit  in  the  medl- 
credit proposal  compares  with  the  gen- 
eral 30-day  limit  In  a  mental  facility  that 
is  provide  in  both  the  administration's 
national  health  plan  and  the  Mills-Ken- 
nedy approach. 

As  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion further  noted,  under  the  adminis- 
tration and  Mills-Kennedy  bills,  a  psy- 
chiatilst  would  be  able  to  give  twice  as 
much  service  to  a  patient  he  sees  at  a 
h!^^/"  ^^he  gives  to  a  private  patient, 
despite  the  fact  that  Inpatient  treat- 
ment la  more  costly.  The  differentiation 
as  the  association  pointed  out.  'does  not 
seem  to  make  sense." 

If  psychiatric  Uhiess  Is  not  treated  ap- 
propriately, the  financial  burden  will  fall 
eventuaUy  and  at  a  much  heavier  cost 
than  If  treatment  Is  made  available  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thus,  medlcredit  comes  squarely  to 
grips  uitii  tills  terrible  health  problem 
of  mankind  and  places  It  firmly  where  It 
belongs  on  a  par  with  the  physical  In- 
juries and  dl.seases.  This  discourse  Is  In- 
tended to  show  how  in  Just  one  important 
and  somewhat  neglected  area  medlcredit 
NatiOT^"^^   the   healtii   needs  of   Uie 

The  other  benefits  of  the  medlcredit 
Plan  are  fuUy  as  generous  as  tiiose  in 
the  otiier  major  NHI  proposals  before 
us^&onically,  the  one  phase  of  medi- 
credit  most  attacked  has  been  Its  so- 
caUed  failure  to  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  police  ttie  system 

I  have  been  sitting  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
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House  Conmilttee  on  Interetate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  have  some  s^ 
quaintance  with  the  way  Oovemmmt 
manages  health  affairs.  Efficiency  u  nnt 
one  of  the  adjectives  I  would  apDlv  ^ 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  db^ 
partment.  Just  the  other  day  offlciS 
were  telling  us  that  a  new  health  pIm 
ning  program  designed  to  achieve  effll 
clencles  caused  more  troubles  than  It 
solved.  The  cost  was  only  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  or  so — down  the  drain.  I 
would  like  to  see  development  of  an  oint- 
ment that  would  cure  the  Itch  of  bureau- 
crats and  social  planners  of  the  desire 
to  move  In  and  control  things. 

Physicians  realize  that  In  any  Federal 
program  there  must  be  some  controls 
to  prevent  abuses.  But  they  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  practice  good  medicine 
without  Interference  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Already  they  are  feeling 
hemmed  In  by  the  hundreds  of  pagw 
of  Federal  regulations  on  the  operaUons 
of  medicare  and  medicaid,  and  from 
thplr  experiences  with  the  Cost  of  LIv- 
Ing  Council.  Any  further  redtape  would 
simply  reduce  their  effectiveness. 

Make  no  mistake.  If  a  national  pro- 
gram Is  enacted  that  calls  for  an  exten- 
sive Federal  apparatus  to  manage  it  not 
one  person  In  the  private  health  field. 
Including  the  insurance  companies 
would  drop  out.  But  a  layer  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bureaucrats  would 
be  superimposed,  adding  billions  of  dol- 
lars  to  the  taxpayers'  burden. 

Medlcredit  Is  a  workable  approach.  The 
medical  profession  and  the  public  want 
a  plan  that  keeps  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
moifs  role  at  a  minimum.  From  the 
standpoint  of  benefits,  elHcIency,  finan- 
cing and  acceptabUlty.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  medlcredit  approach  Is  by  far 
the  best  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  YODNO  of  ILLINOIS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  Is  my  feeling  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  which  Congress  needs 
to  deal  with  Is  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  program  of  national  health  In- 
surance. At  the  same  time  we  do  not  need 
the  kind  of  program  where  Government 
officials  will  be  telling  Individuals  who 
they  must  see  and  where  they  must  go  to 
receive  needed  medical  services.  To  me 
It  Is  essential  that  the  basic  physician- 
patient  relationship  be  unhampered  by 
Intrusion  from  Washington. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  looking  at  the  subject 
of  national  health  Insurance  In  great 
depth.  Many  different  plans  with  wUkt 
variations  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee  and  I  know  they  are  making  a 
conscientious  effort  to  come  up  with  a 
practical  answer  to  our  national  health 
needs. 

I  have  been  a  cosponsor  In  the  House 
of  the  Medlcredit  bill  which  I  believe  la 
a  reasonable  and  economically  feasible 
approach  to  providing  the  American  peo- 
ple with  adequate  health  care  at  a  cost 
they  can  afford  and  can  be  provided. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  provide  the  foUowlng:  Full 
coverage  for  catastrophic  illness  such  as 
long-term  sickness  or  serious  accidents; 
right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his  place 
of  care  and  physician;  compreheostve 
benefits  for  the  entire  family;  federal 
assistance  bfteed  on  need— Including  up 
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to  100  percent  payment  for  the  poor; 
god  administration  of  the  program 
ttirough  private  Insurance  companies 
which  must  meet  Federal  standards. 

This  legislation  has  been  sponsored  by 
more  than  180  Members  of  Congress.  It 
Is  certainly  hoped  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  be  able  to  send 
legislation  along  this  Une  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  within  a  short  period  of  time 
10  that  this  vital  and  necessary  program 
can  be  quickly  implemented. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Broyhill 
and  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  2222. 

Health  and  adequate  medical  care  are 
concerns  of  all  of  our  people  and  the  pro- 
viding of  these  services  with  correspond- 
ing protection  should  have  top  priority  of 
the  Congress  and  all  of  the  participating 
professional  groups  that  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  makirag  Americans 
among  the  most  selectfully  cared  for 
people  on  Earth. 

liiere  is  no  question  but  that  many  re- 
forms and  additions  are  needed  In  the 
area  of  national  health  legislation,  but 
we  should  also  be  careful  that  the  burden 
of  fiscal  support  not  outweigh  the  In- 
tended benefits. 

Many  health  care  measures  have  been 
Introduced,  some  with  cradle-to-the- 
grave  proportions  that  in  dollars  would 
co6t  as  much  as  $2,000  per  family  per 
year.  Others,  equally  as  exorbitant  in 
cost,  would  destroy  our  present  health 
and  professional  medical  care  facilities. 

I  believe  first  of  all.  any  acceptable 
program  of  health  Insurance  must  pro- 
vide catastrophic  coverage  and  protec- 
tion against  wipeouts  of  family  savings 
and  resources  from  long  lasting  illnesses 
or  disabilities 

Second,  we  must  provide  full  payment 
of  such  Insurance  for  those  less  fortunate 
ones  who  have  neither  circumstance  nor 
means  to  purchase  their  own.  A  further 
feature  of  a  good  program  would  pay  on 
a  graduated  tax-credit  basis,  parts  of 
such  costs  for  people  able  to  pay  for 
much  of  their  own. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  be  certain  that 
whatever  kind  of  health  Insurance  we 
approve,  be  one  that  does  not  jeopardize 
our  competitive  free  enterprise  system, 
nor  disrupt  our  time-honored  freedom  of 
selected  patient-doctor  relationship,  nor 
be  a  kind  that  would  only  further  plunge 
our  country  Into  the  mire  of  runaway 
spending  tmd  further  oppressive  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  time  today  to 
discuss  the  Issue  of  national  health  in- 
surance. We  are  aware  of  the  hearings 
now  being  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  recent  hearings  on  other  aspects  of 
national  health  care  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  to  examine 
these  issues  and  to  see  what  the  pro- 
posals are  In  this  field.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  we  must  be  very  careful  in  our 
*^roach.  We  have  to  be  wary  of  piling 
•ddltional  Federal  spending  on  top  of  a 
ou^t  that  is  far  out  of  balance  already. 

We  know  that  even  the  most  modest 
«  national  health  Insurance  plans  would 
cost  money.  We  know  that  some  of  the 


plans  would  cost  as  much  as  $80  billion  in 
new  Federal  spending.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  anything  Uke  that.  It  would 
add  a  staggering  budget  deficit  on  top 
of  the  large  deficit  we  already  have. 

To  enact  a  sweeping  national  health 
plan  would  perhaps  aid  some  people  now. 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  a  national 
debt  Increase  that  would  be  a  burden  on 
future  taxpayers  for  decades.  No,  this  is 
not  the  time  for  a  vast  national  plan. 

But  there  are  problem  areas  which 
need  attention.  And  perhaps  this  Con- 
gress will  find  a  way  to  act  on  these 
problem  areas  without  throwing  huge 
new  deficits  on  top  of  the  existing  deficit. 
I  suggest  that  the  approach  In  HJl.  2222. 
the  medlcredit  bill,  has  the  best  chance 
to  solve  these  problems  without  unneces- 
sary Federal  expense. 

This  legislation  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  the  poor  and  for  those 
working  families  that  really  need  help. 
Others  would  be  helped  only  on  a  limited 
basis  in  order  to  furnish  protection 
against  a  medical  catastrophe.  This  is 
a  sensible  approach.  It  is  one  I  have  sup- 
ported now  for  three  Congresses. 

In  the  91st  Congress  it  was  a  sensible 
approach,  and  It  is  now.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Health  Sub- 
committee. In  that  Congress  the  bill  did 
not  have  the  very  desirable  feature  which 
several  of  us  thought  should  be  includ- 
ed— the  protection  against  the  medical 
catastrophe. 

When  we  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
92d  Congress  It  was  revised  and  did  con- 
tain protection  against  the  catastrophic 
expenses  which  sometimes  occur.  Cer- 
tainly many  in  the  Congress  believe  that 
this  Is  a  proper  Federal  role.  Many  be- 
Ueve  that  If  we  do  anything  perhaps  this 
is  what  the  Federal  Government  should 
do;  namely,  to  protect  all  our  citizens 
and  families  against  a  financial  catas- 
trophe which  would  cause  the  loss  of 
their  homes  and  their  savings,  because 
of  unusually  high  medical  bills. 

One  other  point  should  be  made,  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  Medlcredit  does  not  impose  new 
payroll  taxes  on  the  working  people.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  Congress  will  en- 
act a  bill  which  adds  even  more  social 
security  taxes.  They  are  already  high 
enough.  Unfortunately  they  are  already 
scheduled  to  go  higher  In  future  years. 
We  do  not  need  any  more  Increases 
In  social  security  taxes  on  working 
families. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mail  from 
my  constituents  reflects  a  common 
worry  about  health  care  costs.  Again  and 
again,  this  theme  Is  sounded:  "I  can 
manage  to  take  care  of  my  family's  day- 
to-day  medical  expenses.  It  Is  the  long, 
serious  fllness  that  worries  me.  These 
costs  could  wipe  us  out." 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress receives  similar  messages,  and  im- 
questionably.  this  Is  a  valid  concern.  One 
has  to  be  wealthy.  Indeed,  not  to  worry 
about  It. 

That  Is  why  I  support  a  comprehensive 
national  health  Insurance  plan,  and  feel 
that  any  plan  we  enact  must  Include  a 
strong  catastrophic  Illness  provision.  In 
this  regard,  I  feel  the  medlcredit  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Pulton  and 


BROYHrLL,  deserves  very  caref'ol  consid- 
eration. 

Medlcredit  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
catastrophic  Illness  problem.  After  pay- 
ing "basic"  benefits,  the  plan  goes  on  to 
pay  those  additional  expenses  that  can 
be  so  disastrous  to  a  family's  savings. 
These  include  hospital  charges,  the  costs 
of  extended  care,  drug  administered  in 
the  hospital,  prosthetic  devices  and,  of 
course,  physicians*  charges. 

As  one  who  fought  to  have  psychiatric 
care  included  as  a  basic  benefit  in  the 
HMO  bin  enacted  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
psychiatric  care,  under  medlcredit.  would 
be  covered  without  limit. 

Medlcredit  offers  a  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  health  care  financing.  It  pro- 
vides a  sliding  scale,  whereby  a  family's 
health  care  costs  might  varj-.  but  they 
would  never  go  beyond  10  percent  of 
their  previous  year's  taxable  income. 
This  would  certainly  be  a  reassurance  to 
every  family. 

I  am  confident  that  the  medlcredit  bill 
will  receive  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion It  most  certainly  deserves  in  the  cur- 
rent great  debate  over  national  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  Issues  before  this  Con- 
gress is  the  need  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  plan. 
Although  the  United  States  has  the  most 
advanced  health  care  system  in  the 
world,  many  citizens  find  that  they  are 
often  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary medical  care. 

The  numerous  shortcomings  of  medic- 
aid have  demonstrated  Its  inability  to 
conslstenUy  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
indigent.  Many  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans find  that,  because  of  their  medical 
record,  the  cost  of  comprehensive  health 
Insiu-ance  Is  prohibitive  or,  frequently, 
that  the  necessary  coverage  is  available 
at  any  cost.  No  one,  regardless  of  wealth, 
is  free  from  the  threat  of  catastrophic 
illness  and  its  prolonged  expense. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Conamit- 
tee  is  presently  conducting  hearings  on 
the  several  health  Insurance  proposals 
before  the  Congress.  Of  the  legislation 
being  considered  by  the  committee,  I  feel 
that  HJi.  2222,  the  medlcredit  bill  of 
which  I  am  a  spor«or,  offers  the  most 
practical  and  economical  solutions  to  the 
disturbing  problem  of  national  health 
care. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  proceed  with 
a  good  measure  of  caution.  The  existing 
national  healtli  care  system  is  enormous- 
ly complex;  hastily  or  ill-conceived  re- 
form efforts  might  Inadvertentiy  limit 
the  continued  development  of  more  ad- 
vanced health  care  techniques,  or  even 
Impair  delivery  of  health  care  services 
through  existing  systems. 

Several  bills  presentiy  before  the  com- 
mittee, most  notably  the  widely  publi- 
cized Kermedy-Mills  compromise,  would 
reshape  entirely  the  existing  structure. 
Such  proijosals  would  assign  the  admin- 
istration of  a  mandatory  national  pro- 
gram of  health  care  to  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent bureaucracy.  Such  proposals 
would  be  quite  hazardous,  and.  needless 
to  say,  very  expensive. 
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In  the  United  States  90  percent  of  the 
population  is  currently  covered  by  some 
form  of  health  insurance,  and  as  shown 
in  a  recent  Roper  poll,  a  full  80  percent 
are  satisfied  with  their  existing  coverage. 
In  light  of  such  statistics,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  create  a  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  perform  those  tasks  now 
effectively  handled  in  the  private  sector 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

This  is  not  to  say  tliat  the  present 
system  of  private  health  insurance  is  free 
of  shortcommgs.  But  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  virtual  replacement  of  that 
system  with  an  immensely  expensive  and 
untried  Federal  program  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  would  cure  the  Na- 
tion's health  woes.  The  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  to  supple- 
ment. r.ither  than  supplant,  the  existing 
system  of  private  health  insurance,  tak- 
ing care  to  preserve  its  strengths  while 
correcting  its  inadequacies. 

Medicredit  would  built  on  the  present 
insurance  system,  making  available  to 
Individuals  Federal  assistance  to  defray 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  premiums. 
For  those  low  income  famihes  or  individ- 
uals unable  to  contribute  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  high  quality  health  insurance, 
Medicredit  would  pay  the  entire  pre- 
mium cost  of  such  coverage.  For  all  oth- 
ers, medicredit  would  provide  tax  credits 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance, with  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance inversely  related  to  the  beneficiary's 
Income  tax  liability  for  that  year. 

Additionally,  medicredit  provides  com- 
prehensive protection  against  the  un- 
expected expenses  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. Such  protection  would  be  extended 
to  all  enrolled  m  the  program  regardless 
of  wealth. 

The  bill  does  not  re^.uire  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  present  system,  put  the 
Government  into  the  insurance  bu-si- 
ness.  or  make  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram mandatory.  By. not  obligating  the 
Government  to  pay  for  the  care  of  those 
people  who  can  afford  to  handle  most  of 
their  own  medical  expenses,  medicredit 
is  vastly  more  economical  than  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mills proposal  whicn  would  require 
all  citizens  to  enroll.  HEW  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  Kennedy-Mills  proposal 
for  the  first  year  range  as  high  as  77 
bilUon  dollars,  compared  to  12  billion 
for  medicredit.  With  72  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  already'  wrapped  up  In 
mushrooming,  ongoing  programs  that 
are  virtually  uncontrollable  by  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Congress  should 
exercise  the  utmost  restraint  in  legislat- 
ing new  such  expensive  programs. 

The  Kennedy-Mills  programs  would  be 
financed  by  a  20  percent  increment  in 
present  withholding  tax  levels.  Rather 
than  further  increase  regressive  payroll 
taxes,  medicredit  would  be  funded  out 
of  general  treasury  funds.  The  amount 
of  aid  received  under  the  program  Ls 
linked  to  the  progressive  Income  tax 
scheduies;  under  Medicredit  those  who 
earn  less  pay  less. 

The  paternalistic  tone  of  the  man- 
datory Kennedy-Mills  propoeal  is  dan- 
gerous. Medicredit  would  preserve  the  in- 
dividuals  freedom  to  select  that  plan 
of  protection  moet  suited  to  his  own 
needs,  while  guaranteeing  that  no  in- 


dividual be  denied  comprehensive  cover- 
age because  of  inability  to  pay  or  past 
medical  record. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
thinking  that  by  requiring  each  citizen 
to  participate  in  a  national  program 
Congress  can  simply  legLslate  a  healthy 
nation.  The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
insure  that  each  American  has  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  a  healthy  life.  I  think 
HJl.  2222  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  speakers  on  medicredit  have 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  inequities 
of  a  payroll  tax  to  finance  needed 
health  care  insurance. 

I  agree  that  such  a  tax  on  pajrroEs 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  lower-income 
working  man  and  lower-income  families. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  credit  feature 
of  medicredit  would  draw  from  each  per- 
son and  family  the  taxes  on  a  graduated 
scale  to  pay  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance. 

Medicredit — through  its  tax  credit  sys- 
tem— is  a  balanced  approach.  The  per- 
son with  no  income  subject  to  tax  be- 
cause of  low  income  or  large  family  de- 
ductions would  have  full  paj-ment  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  the  basic 
premise  of  medicredit — that  Govern- 
ment help  be  based  on  need. 

Others  would  have  some  Government 
help,  and  it  would  be  graduated  and 
based  on  need.  Some  have  commented 
that  the  tax  credit  would  not  receive  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  Some  have  said 
it  does  not  have  support  in  key  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
a  question  and  answer  sheet  on  the  tax 
credit  feature  which  may  be  useful  to  all 
Members  in  considering  what  approach 
will  be  best  for  the  Congress  to  use.  This 
sheet  shows  that  the  tax  credit  approach 
does  have  .substantial  support  in  Gov- 
ernment, Congress,  and  academic  quar- 
ters. 

The  fact  sheet  follows: 

The  Tax  Canirr  Peatuke  or  MEDicaeDrr 

1.  It  hao  been  said  that  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Is  oppt  ed  to  any  kind  of  tax  credit. 
Doesn't  this  make  the  tax  credit  part  of 
Medicredit  a  dead  Issue? 

Both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Srnate  Ftnani-e  Committee 
have  prevlcu.sly  authorized  investment  cred- 
its, retirement  Income  credits,  work  Incen- 
tives credit  and  Job  development  credits.  The 
Medicredit  tax  credit  approach  U  a  similar 
incentive  approach.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  It  will  not  receive  consideration 
In  both  committees. 

2.  Isn't  Medicredit  the  only  notional 
health  Insurance  bill  that  would  provide  tax 
credlto? 

Yes.  Medicredit  !s  the  only  bill  that  offers 
any  Innovative  financing  for  national  health 
Insurance.  Some  bills  would  Increase  Social 
Security-type  payroll  taxes  which  bear  the 
heaviest  on  these  with  the  least  Income. 
Medicredit  does  not  do  this. 

Medicredit  would  provide  federal  help 
through  a  direct  federal  subsidy  from  gen- 
eral revenue.?  or  through  a  tax  credit  which 
would  reduce  as  a  fnmlly's  Income  Increases. 
This  tax  credit  would  be  applied  directly 
again- 1  the  taxes  owed  by  the  family  or  Indi- 
vidual 

3.  Would  Medicredit  cut  taxes? 

Yes.  With  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  be  met  from  one  soxirce  or  another. 


Medicredit  would  provide  for  a  reduction  la 
taxes  for  most  American  families.  DtUlke 
some  bills  which  would  impose  additlomu 
Social  Security-type  taxes.  Medicredit  would 
reduce  taxes  for  most  Americans  by  giving 
•them  a  tax  credit  to  subtract  from  their  tax 
bin. 

4.  Has  Congress  approved  a  tax  credit 
lately? 

Yes.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved a  tax  credit  for  low  Income  ptrsons 
by  an  11-1  vote  Just  last  October. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  the  tax 
credit  Included  and  It  went  to  c.  nference 
with  the  House  shortly  after  the  second  ses- 
sion began. 

5.  Who  supports  the  tax  credit  approach? 
A  variety  of  groisps  have  endorsed  the  tax 

credit  approach.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  advocated  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration adopt  a  plan  which  would  include 
tax  credit  arrangements  Inversely  related  to 
Income  for  the  purchase  of  public  or  private- 
offered  coverage. 

A  study  for  the  Brookings  Institute  en- 
titled "Set'ing  National  Priorities — The  1974 
Budget"  advocated  a  tax  credit  approach. 
"A  superior  alternative  would  be  to  replace 
all  existing  tax  benefits  for  l,ealth  Insurance 
and  medical  expenses  with  a  tax  credit  for 
all  medical  expenses  in  excess  of  some  per- 
centage of  Income.  .  .  .  Such  an  approach 
would  have  several  advantages  over  a  tax  de- 
duction .  .  .  benefits  under  the  tax  credit 
plan  would  be  funneled  much  more  heavily 
toward  low-Income  people." 

A  new  study  published  by  the  University 
of  Iowa  Graduate  Program  in  Hospital  sod 
Health  Administration,  as  part  of  Its  "Health 
Care  Research  Series,"  points  out  that  the 
Medicredit  approach  "Is  Indeed  significant 
and  certainly  warrants  consideration."  The 
study  points  out  that  the  Medicredit  bill  li 
"predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
greater  the  tax  liability,  the  greater  the  In- 
dividual's ability  to  purchase  personal  health 
care  services  or  health  Insurance." 

This  ftudy  also  found  the  income  tar.  sys- 
tem "to  depict  more  adequately  the  Income 
accruing"  to  each  Individual  or  family  unit. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  exteAd  their  remarks  on  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Collins).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  BILL  INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlet)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Tax  Reform  and 
SimpUflcation  Act  of  1974.  I  do  so  be- 
cause it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  our  present  tax  system  is  neither 
fair  nor  intelligible  to  many  Americans. 

Last  year,  more  than  400  wealthy  citi- 
zens paid  no  Income  taxes  whatsoever. 
Many  others  paid  only  a  small  fraction 
of  their  fair  share. 

At  the  same  time,  most  Americans 
struggled  to  flgirre  out  the  complex  in- 
come tax  forms,  trying  to  decide  wbat 
deductions  they  could  legally  take. 
About  30  million  gave  up  and  paid,  one- 
half  billion  dollars  to  have  tax  gpecialWi 
fill  out  their  forms.  Some  resorted  to  tax 
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jpjciallsts  out  of  fear  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  might  make  a  mistake  which 
could  result  in  a  heavy  fine  or  even  land 
them  in  jail. 

The  American  tax  system  is,  in  a 
seiise,  an  honor  system.  The  Government 
relies  upon  the  taxpayer  to  declare  the 
number  of  exemptions  he  claims,  list  his 
own  deductions,  and  compute  his  own 
tax.  Most  citizens  try  honestly  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  However,  a  double 
threat  now  faces  our  tax  system,  hack- 
ing at  the  very  roots  of  popular  support. 

Tint  is  the  existence  of  the  small 
numt>e;-  oJ  people  who  skillfully  manipu- 
late their  personal  fortunes  to  take  ad- 
vanUge  oi  tax  loopholes  in  order  to 
avoid'  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
While  the  dtductions.  tax  preiereiices, 
and  ouier  devices  wiiich  Liiey  use  are 
usually  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  it  is 
unconscionable  for  the  law  to  permit 
these  devices  to  be  u-ed  as  foils  by  mfl- 
lioaaires  to  shift  the  tax  burden  to  those 
in  middle-  and  lower-income  brackets. 

me  second  danger  to  the  volimtary 
tax  system  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  tax  laws  have  become  so  incredibly 
complex  that  no  average  citizen  can 
really  understand  them.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  constructed  to  encourage  the  aver- 
age person  to  hunt  for  tax  deductions 
ud  exclusions  in  order  to  minimize  his 
taxes.  This  is  so  because  the  standard 
deduction  is  not  "standard"  or  realistic 
when  compared  with  the  deductions  that 
can  be  taken  if  the  taxpayer  itemizes. 
Yet,  he  can  never  be  certain  whether 
many  of  the  deductions  he  takes  are 
legitimate  or  may  be  disallowed. 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  shows  that  even 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  cannot  con- 
siitently  interpret  the  law.  In  a  recent 
study,  a  private  organization  submitted 
to  22  dlflferent  IRS  offices  the  same  in- 
come tax  form  filed  by  a  family  with  1 
child.  One  of  the  IRS  offices  concluded 
that  the  family  owed  an  additional  $52.14 
in  taxes,  while  the  other  oflQces  felt  that 
a  tax  refund  was  due,  varying  in  amounts 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $811.96.  If  IRS  can- 
not compute  a  taxpayer's  bill  any  closer 
than  within  $900  of  the  "correct" 
amount,  how  can  the  average  taxpayer 
be  expected  to  do  it  right? 

This  double  threat  to  the  tax  system 
has  already  led  to  double  disenchant- 
ment with  the  system.  It  simply  Is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  people  willingly  to 
support  an  unfair  system,  any  more  than 
It  is  realistic  to  expect  them  to  support 
»  system  they  cannot  imderstand  and 
which  forces  them  to  skate  on  thin  Ice 
everj'  time  they  file  their  tax  forms. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  change  the  tax  laws  in 
wiree  important  ways. 

First,  my  bill  will  double  to  20  percent 
the  minimum  tax  which  certain  Wealthy 
wdividuals  must  pay  on  tax  preferences. 
The  current  applicable  rate  Is  10  percent, 
Which  is  far  below  what  they  would  be 
re<iuired  to  pay  if  the  tax  preferences 
were  not  given. 

Second,  my  bill  will  Impose  a  new  20 
percent  minimum  tax  on  those  who  have 
avoided  paying  any  taxes  whatsoever  be- 
cause their  Income  is  derived  from  tax 
Z^^  mimlcipal  bonds.  SuchTsonds,  al- 
«»ugb  they  are  quite  Important  to  the 
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financing  of  local  government,  have  be- 
come an  unconscionable  tax  haven  for 
many  wealthy  citizens.  Tliis  bill  wovild 
not  eliminate  the  usefulness  of  these 
bonds  to  governments,  but  it  would  re- 
quire that  a  minimum  tax  of  20  percent 
be  paid  on  income  from  them. 

Ttiird  and  finally,  my  bill  simplifies 
the  tax  code  of  the  average  American. 
Instead  of  requiring  iiim  to  search  for 
deductions  to  itemize,  this  bill  provides 
a  realistic  standard  deduction,  in  1970, 
which  beheve  it  or  not  Is  the  latest  year 
for  which  IRS  has  statistics  the  average 
American  who  itemized  came  up  with  a 
total  of  $2,500  in  deductions.  The  median 
annual  income  was  imder  $12,000.  Thus, 
his  deductions  totalled  about  20  percent 
of  his  income.  Allowing  for  inflation,  and 
to  provide  a  modest  incentive,  I  propose 
setting  the  standard  deduction  at  25  per- 
cent of  income  or  $3,000.  With  such  a  fig- 
ure, most  Americans  would  no  longer 
have  to  itemize  deductions  in  order  to 
pay  the  lowest  tax.  For  them,  April  15 
would  no  longer  be  the  national  head- 
ache it  now  is.  They  could  take  the 
standard  deduction,  breathe  more  easily, 
and  avoid  paying  a  fee  to  H.  &  R.  Block 
or  one  of  their  colleagues  in  the  tax 
preparation  fraternity. 

Mr.  ijpeaker,  these  reforms  are  ur- 
gently needed.  They  are  relatively  simple 
to  make,  and  they  are  fair.  If  the  respect 
of  the  people  for  their  Government  is  to 
be  retained,  then  tax  reform  and  simpli- 
fication Is  essential.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  type  of  legislation  cannot  be 
passed  by  this  Congress  so  that  next  year 
will  be  a  better  year  for  taxpayers. 


PROCEDURES  OP  IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <^Mr.  Hocanj  is.  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary I  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  Inform  the 
House  of  a  matter  which  may  possibly 
aflfect  every  single  vote  cast  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Impeachment.  Every  vote  that 
each  Member  may  cast  will  be  one  of  far- 
reaching  consequence,  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, and  no  one  of  us  should 
be  so  irresponsible  as  to  pass  judgment 
until  each  has  had  the  opporttmlty  to 
know  the  facts  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  will  be  presented. 

What  disturbs  me  most,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  we  are  imdertaking  so-called  im- 
peachment proceedings  without  any  of 
us  clearly  knowing  what  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure will  be.  If  and  when  Articles  of 
Impeachment  are  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  committee  no  one  seems  to  know 
precisely  how  it  will  be  presented  to  us. 

Do  any  of  our  colleagues  know  how 
much  time  there  will  be  allowed  for  de- 
bate? Do  any  of  us  know  how  the  time 
will  be  divided?  Do  any  of  us  know 
whether  an  amendment  may  be  offered 
to  an  article  of  Impeachment  and 
whether  a  separate  vote  may  be  had  on 
each  article?  May  an  additional  charge 
be  offered  from  the  floor? 

It  is  Important  that  each  one  of  us 
have  the  answer  to  all  such  questions  il 
we  are  to  be  able  to  discharge  our  Indi- 


vidual responsibihty  on  this  grave  matter 
of  impeachment.  I  have  researched  all 
the  impeachment  proceedings  that  have 
come  before  the  House  and  have  found 
that  the  precedents  are.  for  the  most 
part,  outdated  and  at  best  ambiguous.  I 
do  not  think  the  membership  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  would  want  to  consider 
any  articles  of  impeachment  without 
first  having  some  clearly  defined  uiles  of 
procedure  previously  established. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  pro- 
cedural matter  may  be  resolved  without 
any  undue  delay  and  each  Member  be 
fully  informed  with  respect  to  it,  I  am 
tcday  introducing  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  "to  prepare  and 
report  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  rules 
of  procedure  and  practice  of  the  House 
of  Representati'.  es  in  its  consideration 
cf  charges  or  articles"  proposing  im- 
peachment, "together  with  such  recom- 
menda'ions  as  it  deem';  advisable."  My 
resf^lution  further  propo."es  that  a  copy 
of  its  procedural  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations be  dehvered  to  e.'\ch  Mem- 
ctr  of  the  House. 

A  copy  of  ray  resolution  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  oi  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  In  consultation 
vrtih  the  Minority  Leader:  five  from  the 
majority  party  and  five  from  the  minority 
party,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chi,lrman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  I::  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  origiaal  ap- 
poi.itmeat  was  made. 

The  select  committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  with  rcFpect  to  the  operation 
and  Implementation  of  the  precedents  and 
Rules  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  In 
regard  to  any  charges  or  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment brought  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 

The  select  committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  report  the  forms  and 
ceremonies,  rules  of  procedure  and  practice 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its  con- 
sideration of  charges  or  articles  reported  by 
any  committee  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    proposing    impeachment. 

Tlae  select  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  within  sixty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  resolution  during  the  present  Congress 
the  results  of  Its  investigations,  hearings, 
and  studies,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advisable,  and  a  copy 
thereof  delivered  to  each  Member  of  the 
House.  Any  such  report  or  reports  which 
are  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

F-r  the  purpc.'-.es  of  this  resolution,  the 
select  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
sessions  of  the  House  and  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  whether 
or  not  the  House  hais  recessed  or  adjourned. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  e.xcept  that  two  or 
more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  evidence. 

To  assist  the  select  committee  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  study  \mder  this  resolution,  the 
committee  may  employ  Investigators,  attor- 
neys, clerical,  stenographic,  and  oQier  assist- 
ants; and  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  be 
available  one-half  to  the  majority  and  one- 
half  to  the  minority,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fiind  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  <rf  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Speaker. 
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VETERANS  NEED  AND  DESERVE  OUR 
FULL  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Razlsback)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILBBACK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  our 
veterans  have  served  the  country  faith- 
fully, ^e  must  assure  them  that  we 
deeply  appreciate  their  services  in  the 
past  and  are  concerned  about  their  con- 
tinuing welfare. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, concerned  Congressmen, 
and  from  numerous  veterans  organiza- 
tions. After  a  careful  review  of  this  testi- 
mony, the  committee  reported  out  the 
bill,  HJi.  14117,  which  is  before  us  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  say  I  fully  support 
this  legislation,  and  urge  immediate  en- 
actment of  it. 

Briefly,  the  bill  has  four  purposes. 
First,  it  would  provide  increases  in  the 
disability  compensation  rates  for  the  2.2 
million  veterans  who  have  a  service- 
connected  disability.  These  increases 
would  range  from  10.7  to  18  percent, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  severity 
of  the  disability.  The  compensation  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  relief  for 
the  Impaired  earning  capacity  of  the 
service-connected  disabled  veteran.  It 
has  been  shown  that  veterans  with  a 
high  degree  of  disability  have  a  great 
need  for  compensation  benefits,  while 
those  with  relatively  minor  disabilities 
are  generally  able  to  supplement  their 
compensation  with  earnings.  According- 
ly, this  bill  provides  an  increase  ranging 
from  10.7  to  12  percent  for  veterans 
rated  10-30  percent  disaJoled.  Cases 
rated  50-peroent  disabled  are  given  a 
15-percent  Increase,  and  those  rated  60 
percent  or  more  will  receive  an  18-per- 
cent Increase. 

Second,  H.R.  14117  Increased  the  de- 
pendency allowance  by  15  percent.  This 
allowance  is  provided  to  veterans  on  be- 
half of  their  spouses,  children,  and/or 
dependent  parents. 

Third,  Die  benefits  for  widows  and 
children  are  Increased  by  17  percent 
across  the  board.  There  are  currently 
375.000  vridows  and  children  who  receive 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  service-connected 
death  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  extend  the  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  war- 
time veterans  to  those  veterans  who 
served  between  the  end  of  World  War  n 
and  before  the  beglimlng  of  the  Korean 
conflict  period.  With  the  exception  of 
veterans  who  served  during  this  period, 
all  veterans  from  1941  to  the  present 
have  been  entitled  to  a  presianptive  pe- 
riod during  rr*'.lch  time  the  occurrence  of 
a  chronic  or  tropical  disease  would  be 
deemed  to  be  service  connected.  This 
provision  would  extend  that  presumption 
to  those  veterans  who  served  between  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Since  the  last  Increase  in  compensa- 
tion benefits  on  August  1,  1972,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  Increased  12.7 
percent — through  February  1974.  Since 
the  la«t  payment  Increase  In  DIG  bene- 


fits on  January  1,  1972,  the  CPI  has  in- 
creased 14.9  percent.  All  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  will  be  even  fur- 
ther increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  Such 
Increases  seriously  threaten  the  adequacy 
of  the  compensation  and  DIG  benefits. 

These  statistics  give  us  an  overall  view 
of  the  situation.  But  the  Consimier  Price 
Index  does  not  tell  all.  It  does  not  tell 
the  heart-breaking  story  of  the  young 
widow  with  children  who  must  survive 
in  spite  of  2IS-percent  increeises  in  the 
cost  of  food.  It  does  not  tell  the  story  of 
the  aged  vet.eran  who  must  face  rapidly 
soaring  medical  costs. 

It  is  clear  we  must  act  now.  We  must 
pass  a  bill  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
compensation  and  DIG  benefits  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  H.R.  14117  takes  into  ac- 
count the  loss  of  purchasing  power  since 
the  last  incres^es.  and  al.so  has  made 
some  provisions  for  the  estimated  addi- 
tional loes  which  will  undoubtedly  occur 
between  the  present  and  the  next  review 
of  the  program  by  Congress. 

However,  I  would  like  to  take  thl.s  op- 
portunity to  add  that  the  compensation 
and  DIG  programs  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  need  fuller  support.  These  are  dif- 
ficult times  for  veterans,  e!5pecial]y  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  is  facing  sig- 
nificant unemployment.  His  GI  bill  bene- 
fits are  frequently  Inadequate  for  the 
.soaring  costs  of  tuition.  The  VA  medi- 
cal and  hospital  progrr^m  has  been  imder 
attack  by  some  veterans.  It  Is  imperative 
for  Congress  to  carefully  review  all 
veteran-related  legislation. 

I  have,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  been 
studying  the  1975  budget  request.  Fund- 
ing levels  for  veterans'  program  are  the 
highest  in  this  budget  than  in  any  other 
tn  pajst  years. 

The  budget  propocses  the  largest  hos- 
pital construction  budget  in  VA  history. 
The  construction  request  of  $276  million 
is  up  $165  mUllon  from  last  year,  and 
$33  million  from  the  post- World  War  n 
building  boom  of  1946. 

The  medical  care  request  of  more  than 
$3.1  billion  vrill  allow  the  VA  to  provide 
inpatient  treatment  for  thousands  of 
beneficiaries:  will  raise  hospital  staffing: 
permit  the  handling  of  more  outpatient 
medical  visits;  add  six  new  outpatient 
clinics  and  six  geriatric  and  clinical  cen- 
ters; and  will  provide  more  support  for 
research. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  an  Increase 
in  OI  bill  benefits  by  8  percent  through 
new  legislation.  Various  other  proposals 
have  also  been  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  raise  such  benefits  by  an 
even  greater  percentage. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  a  reform  of 
the  current  pension  system.  $250  mil- 
lion Is  requested  to  make  the  system 
more  equitable  and  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  pensioners. 

In  addition,  the  budget  includes  $22.7 
million  for  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem, which  was  established  in  1973.  In- 
cluded In  that  amount  Is  $5  million  for 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  coming  weeks  Con- 
gress will  be  Euked  to  examine  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  budget  requests.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  as  we  consider  funding 
levels  and  new  legislation  we  bear  In 
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mind  the  sacrifices  that  all  veterans  and 
their  dependents  have  made  for  our  Na- 
tion. For  a  start  today,  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation, let  us  immediately  enact  HJl. 
14117,  veterans'  and  survivors'  compen- 
sation Increases. 


INFLATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  citizens  of  Alabama's  First  Dla- 
trict  leave  little  doubt  as  to  what  they 
consider  the  most  important  problem 
facing  America  today. 

In  the  approximately  14,000  returns  of 
my  legislative  questionnaire  this  year,  57 
percent  of  those  answering  chose  infla- 
tion as  the  subject  foremost  on  their 
minds. 

Crime  and  drug  abuse  were  rated  sec- 
ond with  19  percent  and  the  energy 
crisis  was  third  with  10  percent.  Unem- 
ployment received  5  percent.  Watergate. 
5  percent  and  various  other  answers,  4 
percent. 

"Stop  Inflation"  also  topped  the  list  of 
replies  to  my  question,  "What  is  the  sin- 
gle most  important  thing  I  can  do  as  your 
Congressman  this  year?"  Twenty-nine 
percent  answered  "stop  inflation." 
Others  said  end  the  energy  crisis,  13  per- 
cent; keep  up  the  good  work,  13  percent; 
Impeach  the  President,  11  percent;  cut 
Federal  spending,  10  percent:  end 
Watergate,  9  percent:  stop  foreign  aid, 
8  percent  and  various  other  answers,  7 
percent. 

Concerning  President  mxon  and  what 
he  should  do  in  the  wake  of  Watergate. 
55  percent  said  he  should  continue  in  of- 
fice, 21  percent  said  he  should  resign,  17 
percent  said  he  should  be  Impesiched  and 
7  percent  said  they  do  not  know 

Pertaining  to  the  energy  crisis.  49  per- 
cent said  Mr  oU  companies  are  most 
responsible  for  the  situation.  Twenty- 
one  percent  chose  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, 17  percent  blamed  the  Congress. 
7  percent  said  the  crisis  is  due  to  con- 
sumer waste,  and  4  percent  said  there 
is  no  crisis. 

On  gasoline  rationing.  61  percent  said 
it  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort, 
26  percent  said  rationing  should  never 
be  used,  and  12  percent  said  rationing 
should  begin  at  once. 

A  strong  66  percent  said  they  feel 
emission  controls  should  be  removed 
from  automobiles  in  an  effort  to  con- 
serve fuel. 

Wage  and  price  controls  were  given 
a  negative  vote  with  54  percent  saying 
"no"  to  continuing  them  and  40  percent 
voting  "yes." 

Sixty  percent  said  they  feel  we  are 
speiMilng  enough  to  assure  an  adequate 
defense  of  this  country  compared  to  35 
percent  who  said  we  are  not. 

In  consideration  of  national  health  in- 
surance, 33  percent  said  they  do  not 
see  the  need  for  any  new  Oovemmait 
program,  23  percent  said  they  would 
favor  a  Government  plan  covering  medi- 
cal caxe  for  everyone,  21  percent  uiA 
they  favor  coDtinuing  reliance  on  prtvtte 
health  insurance  with  Government  pay- 
ing premiums  for  the  poor,  and  20  pcr- 
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cent  said  they  favor  a  Govenunent  plan 
covering  only  long-lasting  illnesses. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
favor  a  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage?"  55  percent  said  no  and  45  per- 
cent answered  yes. 

Do  you  favor  a  bill  that  would  require 
public  financing  of  Federal  elections?  70 
percent  said  no  and  26  percent  said  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  high  premium 
on  the  views  of  my  constituents,  and  I 
look  forward  each  year  to  receiving  their 
advice  in  the  form  of  a  response  to  my 
annual  questionnaire.  Our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  functions  best, 
I  think,  when  there  is  frequent  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  between 
the  represented  and  the  representative. 


may  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Charter  cf 
the  United  Nations  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
vote  of  each  member  state  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  weighted  (A)  one- 
hall  in  the  ratio  which  the  gross  national 
product  or  such  member  state  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
gross  national  products  of  aU  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  during  such  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  (B)  one -half  in  ratio 
which  the  total  population  of  such  member 
state  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
populaUon  of  each  member  state  shall  be 
determined  by  thhe  most  recent  official 
census. 


WEIGHTED  VOTING  IN  THE  U.N. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 

2  years  ago  I  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  through  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
seek  to  amend  the  U.N.  Charter  to  weigh 
each  U.N.  member's  vote  according  to 
the  population  and  economic  product  of 
each  countrj'.  The  resolution  died  with 
the  passage  of  time,  but  the  need  for  a 
more  equitable  voting  structure  in  the 
UJ^.  has  not. 

Clearly,  U.N.  history  illustrates  that 
It  is  frequCTitly  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  be  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  any  international 
organization  dominated  by  many  small 
island  nations,  rural,  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  virtual  protectorates  each  of 
which  has  a  vote  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  major  world 
power. 

If  it  Is  to  remain  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  voting  should 
be  weighted  in  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ties of  population  and  economic  product. 
It  should  be  measured  by  a  formula 
weighted  half  by  population  and  half  by 
gross  national  product. 

The  United  Nations  is  no  place  to  ex- 
ercise the  principle  of  one  nation-one 
vote,  lest  we  be  blind  to  reality.  In  a 
world  in  which  the  population  exceeds 

3  billion,  of  which  the  United  States  has 
less  than  220  million  but  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  world's  wealth  and  the 
largest  of  the  world's  gross  national 
products.  It  Is  sheer  folly  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  acquiesce  and  be 
fettered  by  the  voice  of  an  international 
organization  whose  voting  structure  is 
balanced  In  favor  of  tiny  nations  of  In- 
consequential GNP  and  whose  voice  is 
dominated  by  parochial  Interests. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  reintroducing 
the  following  concurrent  resolution 
which  calls  for  weighted  voting  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  change  should  be  made. 
H.  Con.  Ris.  — 

Resolved  by  th.«  House  of  Repreaentativea 
{Vie  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Xrmted  Nations,  should  initiate  such  steps  as 


VIOLATION  OF  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA  IS  CONTRARY  TO  U.S. 
INTERESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22, 
1974, 1  submitted  a  statement  to  the  an- 
nual' meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  held  in  New  York 
City.  I  did  this  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern with  Union  Carbide's  role  in  actlve- 
;iy  opposing  current  legislation  which 
would  restore  U.S.  compliance  with 
United  Nations  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 
Uniond  Carbide  is  a  company  with  sig- 
nificant investment  in  the  extraction  of 
chrome  ore  and  the  production  of  ferro- 
chrome  in  Southern  Rhodesia— an  in- 
vestment which  predates  that  coimtry's 
vmilateral  declaration  of  Independence 
UDI.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
short-term  benefits  accruing  to  Union 
Carbide  as  a  result  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment are  certainly  overriden  by  the 
greater  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  This  is  essentially  the  position  set 
forth  In  my  statement,  which  I  Insert  for 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

STATI3CENT  Submitted  bt  Hon.  Ch«ht.kb  C. 
DiGGS,  Jr. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  and  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  submit  this  statement  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion. I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  ad- 
verse implications  of  the  1971  Byrd  amend- 
ment for  the  long-range  national  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  Union  Car- 
bide's role  In  actively  opposing  current  legis- 
lation which  would  restore  U.S.  compliance 
with  United  Nations  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

S.  1868.  recently  passed  in  the  Senate  after 
defeat  of  a  filibuster,  would  supersede  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  allowed  the  impor- 
tation of  chrome.  ferrochrtKne,  nickel,  and 
other  "strategic"  minerals  from  Southern 
Rhodesia.  This  importation  is  in  violation 
of  U.S.  international  legal  obllgatlonB  and 
has  seriously  Jeopardized  our  long-term  na- 
tional interests  even  though  these  Rhodeslan 
Imports  are  not  necessary  for  VS.  national 
security. 

Africa,  whoee  raw  materials  ( including  ♦iie 
increasingly  significant  U.S.  imports  of  oU 
from  Nigeria)  are  becoming  more  and  more 
critical  to  the  United  States,  considers  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  a  priortty 
issue.  The  Byrd  amendment  has  placed  an 
unnecessary  stumbling  block  in  U.8. -African 
relations,  and  evidences  an  insensltlvlty  to 
African  concerns.  Former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Africa,  IJavld  Newsom,  con- 


firmed that,  in  his  four  years  In  that  position 
the  Byrd  amendment  "has  been  the  most 
serious  blow  to  the  credlbUlty  of  our  Afri- 
can policy."  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer, in'  an  October  3,  1073  letter  to  me, 
stated:  "I  am  convinced  that  the  Byrd  pro- 
vision Is  not  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, brings  us  no  real  economic  advantage, 
and  Is  detrimental  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations." 

In  addition  to  harming  our  International 
relations,  the  Byrd  amendment,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  Increasing  importation  of 
ferrochrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Is  ad- 
versely affecting  our  domestic  ferrocnrome 
industry.  American  Jobs  and  American  ferro- 
chrome plants  have  been  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized by  cheap  Imports  of  Rhodeslan  ferro- 
chrome. The  April  7,  1974  Issue  of  Steel  Labor, 
a  newspaper  published  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  states: 

"The  pressure  of  low-cost  imports  of  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia  began  to  be  felt  only 
months  after  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  •sanctioned'  the  VS.  to  violate 
our  International  obligations  and  deal  with 
the  rump  government  created  by  Rhodeslan 
racists.  Today  seven  USWA  locals  who  once 
employed  2,800  workers  In  four  companies  In 
Ohio,  West  Virginia.  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  now  have  a  work  force  almost  30 
percent  smaller — directly  attributed  to  ferro- 
chrome Imports  of  which  Rhodesia  is  the 
largest  source." 

I  urge  the  stockholders  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  to  be  aware  of  this  company's 
active  role  In  support  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  In  support  of  its  own  Immediate 
economic  gain  In  Rhodesia — even  though 
these  positions  are  clearly  at  the  expense  of 
the  greater  long-term  concerns  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  regard.  Steel  Labor's  editorial  far- 
ther states: 

"Steelworkers  who  have  been  asked  bj 
company  publications  and  mailings  to  sup- 
port their  lobbying  efforts  to  continue  this 
source  of  cheap  ferrochrome  may  correctly 
ask  If  the  motivation  behind  this  concern 
is  not  American  Jobs,  but  rather  multina- 
tional profits?  Union  Carbide  and  Foote  Min- 
eral are  not  colncldentally  the  most  prom- 
inent lobbyists  for  Rhodesia — for  they  have 
multlmllllon  dollar  investment  in  that  coun- 
try and  seek  to  protect  their  holdings." 

I  urge  the  stockholders  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  to  consider  the  possible  impact 
of  this  company's  position  on  an  Issue  of 
concern  to  the  Independent  majority-ruled 
countries  of  Africa — In  which  this  company 
has  extensive  Investment.  I  tirge  you  then  to 
examine  Union  Carbide's  own  long-term  in- 
terests. What  wUl  be  the  consequences  of 
oonUnued  insensltlvlty  by  this  multinational 
and  others  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  and 
concerns  of  Independent  majorlty-rxile  coun- 
tries throughout  Africa?  And,  what  happens 
when  Southern  Rhodesia  Inevitably  has  a 
democratic,  majority-rule  government — what 
will  be  the  response  of  this  government  to 
Union  Carbide's  present  stance  m  support  of 
Ian  Smith's  Ulegal  regime? 

The  Implications  and  ramifications  of  aU 
these  questions  deserve  careful  consideration 
and  appropriate  action  by  the  stockholders 
of  Union  Carbide. 


THE  C-5:   IT  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  milittuy 
airplanes  today  tire  criticized  time  and 
again  because  they  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  one  thing  that  you  do  not 
hear  much  Is  a  claim  that  the  airplanes 
do  not  work  as  advertised. 
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A  case  in  point  is  the  C-5,  the  biggest     in  like  manner,  it  wouia  be  difficult  to 
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operational  airplane  In  the  world.  It  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  controversy  than  any 
other  military  purchase  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  But  suddenly  the  critlca  are 
silent,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The 
C-5  has  been  tested  in  a  military  emer- 
gency, and  it  works. 

The   Yom   Kippur   War  last  autumn 
created  a  large  scale  military  emergency, 
demanding  the  immediate  transfer  of 
huge  amounts  of  military  stocks  over- 
seas. There  was  no  time  to  wait  for  ships. 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  airlift  with  any  other  airplane 
than  the  C-5.  And  this  airplane  did  the 
job.  It  proved  itself  as  a  long-distance, 
.supremely  reliable  carrier  of  staggering 
unounts  of  cargo.  We  did  not  even  have 
to  call  on  all  the  C-5's  that  were  avail- 
able, to  accomplish  the  mission  of  re- 
bupplying  the  Lsracll  army.  In  short,  we 
were    cjnf rented   with  a   tactical   and 
strategic  emergency,  thousands  of  miles 
from    home,    and    the    C-5    worked    as 
planned :  it  did  the  exact  job  that  its  de- 
.'^isners  called  upon  it  to  do. 

You  cannot  argue  with  something  that 
\vork.s.  and  the  C-5  doer,  just  that:  it 
works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  National  Aeronautics, 
detailing  just  how  the  C-5  did  its  job: 

The  Saga  or  "Fat  Albert" 
(By  Craig  Powell) 

When  you're  big  and  bulky  and  seem  just 
too  clumsy  to  ever  get  off  the  ground.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  work  Just  to  fly.  Paced  with 
ridicule  and  abuse.  It  takes  a  lot  more  effort 
to  become  an  aerial  star.  Walt  Disney's  famed 
elephant  "Dumbo"  discovered  this  the  hard 
way.  So  did  "Pat  Albert."  the  U.S.  Air  Porce's 
aHectloaate  name  for  the  world's  largest  air- 
craft, the  Lockheed  C-5  ■Galaxy."  But  when 
all  the  dress  rehearsals  were  oier  and  It  was 
time  for  the  big  performance,  both  Dumbo 
and  Fat  Albert  not  only  flew;  they  stole  the 
show. 

For  Dumbo  It  was  star  of  the  circus  tent. 
Pur  Pat  Albert  It  was  being  a  .star  over  the 
Holy  Land  and  mainstay  of  a  gigantic  air- 
lift that  became  a  strongly  Influenclag  factor 
In  bringing  about  a  cease-fire  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  a  buffer  Zone  between 
the  two,  and  peace  talks  In  a  lonely  teut  In 
the  Egyptian  desert. 

Looking  back  In  time.  It  was  October  14. 
1943  .  .  Over  the  skies  of  southern  Ei.gland 
the  B  17  "Flying  Portresses"  of  the  8th  Air 
Force  assembled  to  begin  the  now  famous 
mlMlon  against  the  Third  Reich's  ballbearing 
factories  at  Schweinfurt.  Germany. 

Exactly  three  decades  later.  October  14, 
1973.  airborne  behemoths,  the  US.  Military 
Airlift  Command's  Lockheed  C-5  Galaxies, 
began  a  massive  airlift  to  reeupply  Israel 
with  vltftlly  needed  weaponry  at  the  height 
of  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  finitely  measure  the 
success  of  the  Schweinfurt  bombing  raid.  Not 
even  the  historians  can  yet  postulate  'n  the 
a^isolute.  But  some  facts  are  known.  The  8th 
Air  Force  suffered  the  greatest  casualties  of 
any  mlaelon  of  World  War  H;  63  aircraft,  -^ver 
630  combat  crewmen  lotst.  But  soon  there- 
after. German  tanks  began  to  grind  to  a  iialt. 
Aircraft  of  the  Luftwaffe  were  being  grouad- 
ed.  Nazi  ships  and  submarines  were  falling 
to  go  to  sea.  The  Fatherlands  factories,  be- 
gan to  lay  fallow:  In  fact,  eTerythlng  that 
required  ballbearings  was  ceasing  to  func- 
tion. 


day  to  finitely  measure  the  success  of  the 
Israeli  airlift.  That,  too,  will  be  for  later  his- 
torian* to  determine.  Yet  again  certain  facts 
are  known.  No  aircraft  were  lost.  But  al- 
rea<*j-,  there  are  strong  indicators  that'  the 
C-5A'8  have  paid  off,  not  only  as  cargo  car- 
riers, but  as  Instruments  of  national  policy 
directly  contributing  to  the  Mideast  cease- 
fire and  possibly  to  a  more  lasting  peace 
When  the  recent  Yom  Kippur  war  began 
the  Arab  nations  were  well  stocked  and  sup- 
plied with  the  weaponrj-  of  war.  Almoet  from 
the  beginning,  the  Soviet  Union  started  Its 
best  sea  and  airlift  resupply  to  the  Arab  ports 
and  airfields. 

Faced  wlt.^i  massive  attrition  of  supplies 
and  equipment.  It  appeared  Israel  would 
quickly  lose  the  conflict  through  the  classic 
military  principle  of  "too  Ut  tie— too  late  " 
But  world  observers  had  failed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  Fat  Albert  and  the  C-Vs  capabU- 
1'  y  to  play  "catch-up"  ball. 

Once  the  billion-dollar  United  States  re- 
supply  to  Israel  was  underway,  at  least  one 
Susalan  observer  read  the  writing  in  the 
d.-sert  sands.  Watching  the  freshly  supplied 
Israeli  tanks  and  equipment  spearhe^  acros.s 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Soviet  is  reported  to  have 
commented  that  from  what  he  could  observe 
of  the  Israeli  reF,upply  effort,  Cairo  and  the 
Arab  armies  were  in  imminent  dancer  of 
being  overrun  and  would  do  well  to  negotiate 
a  cease-fire   Immediately. 

Unlike  the  1967  conflict,  the  Yom  Kippur 
w.ar  of  the  waning  daj.s  of  1973  was  not  an 
Israeli  pre-emptive  strike  born  of  fear  of  an 
onslaught  by  the  Arab  nations.  This  time 
the  Israelis  were  struck  without  warning 
from  across  the  Suez  and  in  the  Syrian  Go- 
lan Heights. 

Following  the  Initial  shock,  the  Israeli 
forces  rebounded  to  take  the  initiative  on 
both  fronts.  But  at;ain  the  battle  was  dif- 
ferent froir  I9ti7.  This  time  the  Arab  armor 
and  air  forces  were  intact  and  the  task  of 
destroying  them  was  costly  to  the  Jewish 
state. 

Quickly  the  war  developed  Into  one  of  at- 
trition with  Israel  in  dire  need  of  resupply 
Tel  Aviv  urgently  called  on  Its  mentor,  the 
United  SUtes,  for  help. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Israeli-^,  their  pleas 
for  assistance  came  at  a  time  when  the  two 
superpowers  were  conducting  power  politics 
behind  the  scenes.  The  Soviet  Union  was  en- 
joining the  US.  to  move  with  the  USSR  Into 
the  battle  area  in  sufficient  mlliiarv  strength 
to  lorce  a  cease-fire.  The  United  States  found 
such  incursion  Into  the  middle-east  unac- 
ceptable. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Washington  were  entreating 
the  Russians  to  go  along  with  ti^e  U.S.  In 
placing  a  two-nation  clamp  on  all  resupply 
to  both  antagonists.  This  proposal  met  with 
obvious  Soviet  declination,  as  the  Russians 
had  on  October  10,  only  four  davs  following 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  begun  a  massive 
airlift  to  the  Egyptian/Syrian  military  forces. 
With  such  one  sided  support,  it  was  clear 
Israel  could  not  sustain  Its  military  opera- 
tions and  the  war  could  come  to  a  speedy 
close  with  the  Arab  armies  prevailing. 

If,  as  President  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
U.S.  NaUonal  Security  Council  believed,  an 
ending  of  hoetuitles  in  the  middle-east  and 
hopes  for  a  peace,  however  uneasy,  lay  in  a 
military  balance,  then  a  substantial  Ameri- 
can effort  was  needed  to  pump  vitality  back 
onto  the  weakened  I.sraell  forces. 

Ihe  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Pentagon  made  Ita  decision  on  October  13 
and  nine  hours  later,  operation  "Nickel 
Grass'  was  underway.  The  first  of  what  was 
to  become  a  steady  stream  of  C-5  and  C-141 
Jet  traneporta  of  the  MUltary  Airlift  Com- 
mand was  loaded  and  airborne.  At  roughly 
10    pjn..    October    14.    1973,    a   C-5    Galaxy 


flanked  by  P-4  Phantom-jets  in  Israeli  battle 
dress,  touched  down  at  Tel  Aviv's  Led  Air 
port  The  first  of  the  "Nickel  Grass"  aircraft 
and  the  first  C-5  to  ever  operate  on  a  mUsloa 
to  Israel  was  carrying  193,916  pounds  of  mm 
tary  cargo. 

'Ihree-and-a-half  hours  later,  the  aircraft 
had  been  unloaded,  serviced  and  the  Galaxv 
was  airborne,  enroute  back  to  the  United 
States. 

On  November  14,  33  consecutive  days  of 
airlift  had  been  completed  flying  a  dally 
average  of  almost  a  thousand  tons  of  critical- 
ly needed  weapons,  ammunition,  spare  parts 
medical  supplies  and  other  material  There 
had  been  a  total  of  421  C-141  and  146  c-6 
mls.?lon3.  The  C-5'3  had  deUvered  some  lo  . 
800  tons  m  4,880  flying  hours  while  the  C-141 
Lockheed  "Starllfiers"  brought  In  11600 
tons  in  13,620  flylnp  hours  for  a  total'  of 
22.300  tons  of  combat  equipment  in  568 
mi.<;slons. 

The  figures  thenwelves  are  Impressive  Yet 
for  a  genuine  insight  into  the  maiuier  iti 
w;-.!ch  re'.  Albert  met  the  test  requires  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  that  Israeli 
aerial  pipeline  supply  route. 

.\ti  t.he  massive  airlift  began,  the  United 
States'  NATO  allies  quickly  ducked  for  cover 
rather  than  be  caught  up  In  the  mlddJe- 
ea-it  conflict.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  con- 
flafo'ation  waa  being  waged  on  the  NATO 
southern  flank,  the  European  nations  sought 
sanctuary  in  aloofness. 

Nri  only  did  they  refuse  to  make  NATO 
equipment  available  for  resupply  to  Israel, 
but  they  clcsed  all  U.S.  occupied  airfields  la 
Europe  to  airlift  operations  in  support  of  the 
Israelis.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mai  d  had  to  cope  with  a  round-rcbin  route 
of  more  than  14,000  miles,  a  task  that  the 
C  5  could  still  have  accomplished  by  re- 
stricting Its  payload  or  by  mea.ns  of  alr- 
reiueling  carrying  maximum  tonnage  (the 
C-5  Is  the  only  U.S.  Jet  transport  with  a  re- 
fueling capability) . 

Fortunately,  Portugal  allowed  the  U.S.  to 
utilize  facilities  at  the  Azores  In  the  Atlantic 
from  which  the  MAC  aircraft  could  stage 
Its  flights  into  Lod  International  Airport  at 
Tel  Aviv.  Though  the  stage  lengths  were  stUl 
In  e.xccss  of  4.000  miles,  the  C-5  alone  air- 
lifted approximately  two-thirds  the  total 
amount  tonnage  moved  by  the  competing 
Itus^Km  airlift  which  had  been  In  operation 
since  the  fourth  day  of  the  war  and  over 
stage  lengths  averaging  only  1,700  nautical 
miles. 

By  November  2,  the  U.S.  aerial  resupply 
had  equa:ed  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
airlift  to  the  Arabs  using  AN-12's  and  AN- 
22'-,  To;,  rther  with  the  smaller  C-141's,  the 
Cos  trai.rported  22,395  tons  over  the  7,600 
route  i<>  the  mld-ea?t  in  Soviets  In  934  mls- 
sl.^n;.  Though  the  C-5  flew  only  145  of  the 
566  mis.<ilonp.  It  accounted  for  nearly  60  per- 
ceit  of  the  total  tonnage  or  10,763  tons  of 
cari'o. 

But  total  tonnage  Itself  was  merely  the 
cakf>  Itself.  The  frosting  came  in  the  form 
of  the  C-5's.  3C  percent  fuel  savings  over  the 
smaller  C-141  and  In  the  fact  that  the  C-6 
on  many  rf  Us  mL-^-lo-ii  was  carrying  what 
It  termed  "outslzed"  cargo.  It  was  for  just 
such  a  contingency  cf  airlifting  outslzed 
cargo  that  Fat  Albert  was  designed  and  built. 
And  when  the  chips  were  down,  the  C-5  came 
through  with  even  Its  severest  critics  sitting 
up  !o  take  notice. 

As  the  world's  largest  aircraft,  the  Lock- 
heed C-5  Galaxy  Is  almost  as  long  as  a  foot- 
ball field  and  stands  as  high  as  a  fix-story 
building.  The  cargo  compartment  Is  121  feet 
long,  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet 
6  Inches  high;  or  roughly  the  size  of  an 
eiglir-lane  bowling  alley. 

So,  despite  the  "allnga  of  outrageous  for- 
tune' hurled  at  the  C-5  during  Its  develop- 
ment   stages — despite    all    of    its    growing 
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p^ms — when  the  real  world  called  on  the 
oJjjjxy  to  do  the  Job,  Pat  Albert  came 
through.  It  not  only  accomplished  the  Job 
It  was  designed  to  do.  It  proved  It  was  also 
the  only  aircraft  In  the  world  that  could. 

During  the  Israeli  airlift,  out.jlzed  cargo 
th»t  could  not  have  been  airlifted  by  any 
other  plane  la  the  world  was  gobbled  up  In 
the  cavernous  storage  compartments  of  the 
C-S's.  The  latest  of  the  United  States'  heavy 
tanks,  the  M60  main  battle  tank  and  the 
M48  tank  along  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion to  sU3taln  them  rolled  aboard  the  C-6's. 
Sikorsky  CH-53  helicopters  went  on  board 
without  the  necessity  of  being  completely 
disassembled.  Self-propelled  howitzers  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  rolled  on  and  off, 
fore  and  aft  as  the  gargantuan  C-5's  unique 
landing  gear  knelt  to  accommodate  them  al- 
most at  ground  level.  Even  full  tall  sections 
for  the  McDonnell  Douglas  A-4  attack  bomb- 
ers were  airlifted  in  to  permit  rapid  repair 
of  the  A-4's  sustaining  damage  from  Soviet 
bulli  --uriace-to-air  mls-^iles.  Operating  under 
seml-v.artlme  conditions,  the  C-5  accom- 
plished its  mlsflon  with  a  logistics  reliability 
rate  of  95.7  percent  between  the  Azores  and 
Israel. 

Meeting  crews  at  Lod  International  Air- 
port, Premier  Golda  Meir  spoke  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Tel  Aviv  and  Israelis  throughout  the 
nation.  Referring  to  the  C-5  airlift,  she 
voACd.  "For  generations  to  come  all  will  be 
told  of  tl:e  miracle  of  the  Immense  planes 
from  the  United  States." 

As  stat-ed.  not  even  the  airplane's  most 
ardent  cruics.  and  there  have  been  many, 
would  fault  the  quality  of  the  airlift  the  C-5 
provided  the  mid-east.  But  the  story  runs 
deeper. 

Because  of  that  airlift  resupply,  the  Israeli 
armed  Torces  were  able  to  continue  on  the 
»ggresiive,  free  cf  the  certain  knowledge  that 
ibelr  luuuiiions,  weapons,  and  other  supplies 
were  rapidly  dwindling. 

W.t.i  freoh  stocKpUes  available,  they  were 
able  tj  continue  their  drive  to  the  outskirts 
of  Damascr.s  In  Syria.  With  the  Syrian  front 
under  control  the  Israeli  commanders  shifted 
the  Jul  I  lorce  of  their  armies  to  the  west, 
drove  iicross  the  Suez  to  entrap  the  Egyptian 
Third  Army  in  a  pocket  encompassing  both 
aides  of  the  canal. 

It  was  perhaps  because  the  Egyptian  com- 
manders and  President  Sadat  recognized  that 
with  this  type  of  resupply,  the  Israelis  would 
have  the  capabUlty  of  winning  the  war  on 
the  battlefield  that  led  to  the  cease-fire  and 
the  ultimate  peace  negotiations. 

It  Is  p>erhaps  more  likely  that,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  Soviets  also  recognized  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Tiiis  recognition  was 
probably  tlie  principal  factor  In  the  USSR's 
decision  to  cease  Its  ultimatum  unilaterally 
to  move  Into  the  mid-east  with  military 
forces  andTfostead  to  Join  the  United  States 
In  pressurmg  both  antagonists  (Arab  and 
Jew)  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 

These  are  assumptions  of  many  mid-east 
watchers.  Again,  only  the  historians  of  the 
future  will  toe  able  to  validate  them.  But  one 
military  fact  of  life  is  clearly  evident  and 
has  been  since  the  cease-fire  went  Into  effect; 
the  US.  C-5 /C-141  airlift  altered  the  course 
of  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 

Intere=^tingly.  Fat  Albert's  portion  of  the 
airlift  was  carried  out  by  some  51  of  the  total 
force  of  79  C-5's  \ix  the  Air  Force  inventory. 
The  remaining  Galaxies,  though  they  could 
have  been  fruitfully  employed  In  the  airlift, 
were  tied  up  elsewhere. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  mid- 
east  airlift  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
had  the  Pentagon  acquired  the  full  115  air- 
craft originally  programmed  rather  than  cut 
production  back  to  81  planes;  an  action  that 
Cong.  Melvln  Price  said  the  U.S.  would  one 
day  live  to  regret. 


If  Disney's  "Dumbo"  had  problems  gelling 
his  tiny  wings  to  lift  his  enormous  pachy- 
derm's body  off  the  ground,  they  were 
nothing  compared  to  the  growing  pains  suf- 
fered to  Pat  Albert  as  he  struggled  througn 
his  early  development  stages.  The  Galaxy  suf- 
fered the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

Few  weapon  systems  being  developed  across 
the  technological  boundaries  have  been  quite 
so  badly  maligned  as  the  C-5.  All  sor..s  of 
demeanmg  lak)els  were  hurled  at  the  plane, 
includmg  "The  Flymg  Fraud  of  All  Time." 
which  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which 
Its  detractors  were  willing  to  concede  the  C-5 
would  actually  get  airborne.  A  phrase  of  the 
time  was  that  the  C-5  had  become  "Prox- 
mlred  down  In  a  morass  of  charge,  counter- 
charge uud  Uinuendo". 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  time  when  the 
wolves  were  howling  about  the  expense  of 
defense  procurements.  Because  of  its  size, 
the  Galaxy  made  an  excellent  target  and  the 
wolves  snapped  hardest  at  its  heels.  The  new 
giant  Bird  became  a  Cause  CeUbre  for  Con- 
gressional and  public  critics. 

On  Capital  Hill,  Senator  William  Proxmlre 
led  the  pack.  And  from  out  of  tne  labyTi.it^. 
of  the  Pentagon,  came  a  civU  servant,  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  established  one  of  the 
first  of  the  currently  vogue  "Washington 
leaks"  to  the  Proxmlre  Committee.  Unfortu- 
nalcly,  there  was  just  enough  of  the  chlorine 
of  truth  in  the  water  from  Fitzgerald's  spigot 
to  make  It  seem  potable. 

Just  enough  In  fact,  that  **ie  "Pi'tzgerald 
Case"  has  in  Itself  remained  a  current  news 
item  for  over  half  a  decade.  The  Air  Force, 
piqued  at  lack  of  loyalty,  abolished  Ernest's 
high-paying  Pentagon  position  in  a  Reduc- 
tion of  Force.  Fitzgerald  yelled  "foul"  and 
claimed  the  Air  Force  was  conducting  a  per- 
sonal vendetta  because  he  hpd  told  the  truth 
about  mismanagement  of  the  C-5  program. 
Fitzgerald  ultimately  had  his  day  in  court 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ruled  his 
dismissal  had  not  been  in  keeping  with  CSC 
doctrine  and  directed  the  Air  Force  to  re- 
instate him. 

The  Air  Force  complied.  (Fitzgerald  now 
maintains  that  he  has  been  pigeon-holed  In 
a  do-nothing  Job,  has  sued  for  $3.5  million 
and  the  pot  continues  to  boU.)  What  has 
not  as  yet  been  clearly  established  is  if 
whether  Fitzgerald's  charges  were  based  on 
altruistic  concern  over  "cost  growth"  of  the 
C-5  or  mal-contentlon  with  the  Air  Force, 
Lockheed,  or  both.  At  any  rate,  the  Jour- 
nalistic "30"  is  still  to  be  added  to  the 
anecdote  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

Countering  Fitzgerald  and  the  critics, 
LArry  Kitchen,  President  of  Lockheed 
Georgia  Company,  buUders  of  the  C-5,  has 
his  own  opinions  which  he  told  to  NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS  in  personal  Inter- 
view. While  admittedly  he  speaks  from  a 
company  position,  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS found  that  most  Air  Force  airlift  offi- 
cials conversant  with  the  C-5  history  tend 
to  basically  concur  with  Kitchen's  evalua- 
tion. 

According  to  Kitchen,  the  C-5'b  traumatic 
experiences  stemmed  frjm  a  never-before- 
trled-or-tested  conceptual  development 
technique.  Neither  Total  Package  Procure- 
ment nor  "concurrency"  contained  sufficient 
flexibility  to  be  a  viable  concept  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  aircraft  system  that  was  to 
cover  a  nine-year  program  and  require  ad- 
vances In  the  technological  state  of  the  art. 
The  TPP  contract  was  probably  the  single 
most  responsible  factor  In  the  cost  growth 
of  the  C-5  which  led  to  Its  reputation  for 
excessive  cost  overruns  and  such  misnomers 
as  the  "billion  dollar  bilking."  Under  the 
contract  there  wtis  no  way  to  affect  reason- 
able and  timely  trade-offs  on  cost,  sched- 
ules, or  performance. 


"Because  we  knew  we  would  probably  rtin 
Into  problems  of  unknowns,  a  repricing  for- 
mula was  written  into  the  contract  designed 
to  protect  the  government  investment  and 
the  contractor  against  catastrophic  loss  or 
windfall  profit.  These  were  the  provisions 
the  opponents  of  the  program  called  the 
'Golden  Handshake'. 

"Actually,  because  of  a  divergence  of  in- 
terpretations between  DOD  and  Lockheed 
resulted  in  a  legal  dispute  that  was  never 
carried  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  these  pro- 
visions were  never  properly  used.  A  require- 
ment levied  against  Lockheed  to  put  up  the 
multlmillion  dollars  to  keep  the  production 
line  flowing  mandated  that  Lockheed  ac- 
cept a  restructuring  of  the  TPP  contract 
to  a  fixed-loss  cost-reimbui-sement  type  con- 
tract supposedly  pegged  at  $200-million. 
Overall,  Lockheed,  either  directly  out  of 
pocket,  or  through  missed  opportunities, 
dropped  on  the  order  of  well  over  $300- 
milUon  on  the  C-5." 

But  this  type  of  pragmatic  evaluation  of 
the  program  was  little  understood  by  the 
general  public  because  cf  far  mere  flam- 
boyant and  dramatic  vignettes  along  the  way 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  media. 

Just  as  "Dunibo"  was  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed In  his  first  attempts  to  fly.  Fat  Albert 
had  more  than  his  share  of  downright  em- 
barrassing Incidents  that  caught  the  eye  of 
the  press.  So  embarrassing,  in  fact,  that  Pat 
Albert's  vlsored  nose  blushed  to  the  same 
rosey  hue  as  Dumbo's  face  in  the  circus  tent. 
That  they  were  insignificant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  aircraft  was  inconsequen- 
tial. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  C-5  did  not  have 
Its  share  of  real  troubles. 

But  Fat  Albert's  biggest  problem  was  an 
cverwhelmlng  penchant  for  making  head- 
lines under  the  most  ludicrous  conditions. 
For  a  while,  it  seemed  that  whatever  "Al- 
bert" did  w.vs  destined  to  end  up  in  banners 
on  the  front  pages  and  heading  the  television 
newcasts,  with  pictures  to  match.  Most  of 
them  added  up  to  "John  Q.  Citizen's  Fed  Up 
With  Billion  Dollar  Bellyfull".  And  all  made 
good  editorial  copy. 

Pocr  Pat  Albert.  With  full  fanfare  and 
bands  playing,  the  delivery  of  the  first  "op- 
erational" C-5  was  made  In  June  1970  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Extensive  cere- 
monies were  arranged  with  local  VIP's  and 
politicians  In  attendance.  On  hand  to  oS- 
ciate.  with  his  abundant  shock  of  silver  hair 
flowing  In  the  breeze,  was  Congressman  H 
Mendel  Rivers,  audacious  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the 
controls  of  the  first  aircraft  was  General 
"Smiling  Jack"  Catton,  then  Commander  of 
the  Military  Airlift  Command. 

Following  a  spectacular  flyby  of  the  re- 
viewing stands  and  before  a  full  contingent 
of  press  and  television  representatives.  Fat 
Albert  made  his  approach  for  landing.  But 
unknown  to  General  Cation  In  the  cockpit. 
•Murphy's  Law"  had  overtaken  Fat  Albert 
(Murphy's  Law  postulates  if  a  part  can  be 
Improperly  installed  on  an  aircraft,  sooner  cr 
later,  someone  will  mstall  it  the  wTong  way  i 
In  this  case,  a  retainer  ring  on  one  of  the  28 
wheels  of  the  landing  gear  hdd  oeen  Im- 
properly seated. 

As  the  giant  aircraft  touched  down  for 
landing,  the  wheel  spun  off  the  bird.  Like  an 
errant  cub  romping  ahead  of  the  pack,  the 
wheel  botmded  down  the  runway  outdis- 
tancing the  slowing  aircraft — also  making  for 
fantastic  picture  coverage  for  still  and  mo- 
tion cameras  alike. 

Actually. -the  high  flotation  landing  gear 
of  ihe  C-5  had  been  specifically  designed  for 
rough  landings  in  the  fcrward  battle  areas 
and  loss  of  one  wheel  was  no  serious  incident. 
In  fact,  General  Catton  never  knew  the  wheel 
was  gone  tmtll  his  copilot  saw  It  cavorting 
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down  the  runway  and  told  the  general.  If 
anything,  it  resulted  In  Improved  checklist 
procedures  In  the  operation  of  the  aircraft. 
But  at  that  moment,  with  the  media  in 
search  of  another  C-6  story,  it  could  have 
well  been  the  "Titanic"  going  down  again. 

Coolest  cat  on  the  flight  line  was  veteran 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  who  was  deluged 
by  the  press.  "What  catastrophic  portenta  lay 
In  the  lost  wheel,"  he  was  asked.  Replied 
Rivers,  "It  meant  the  aircraft  landed  on  the 
27  wheels  left." 

But  even  tbls  spectacular  display  of  show- 
manship was  not  to  end  Pat  Albert's  affinity 
foe  the  press.  He  was  back  for  an  encore 
about  a  year  later. 

Still  faoed  with  no  room  for  trade-offs,  and 
to  meet  weight  reetrlctlona.  the  builders  put 
the  C~6  \hrougb  a  massive  structures  rede- 
sign, the  use  of  extensive  chemical  milling  of 
metal  and  the  use  of  titanium  fasteners. 
Weight  was  saved  at  great  expense  but  the 
changes  also  had  a  tendency  to  close  the 
engineering  margin  for  error  In  calculating 
stress  levels  that  are  normally  built  Into  all 
aircraft. 

This  was  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  fatigue  difficulties  that  have  so  far  kept 
the  C-5  from  reaching  a  life  expectancy  of 
30,000  flying  hours.  "Known  changes,  how- 
ever." contends  Kitchen,  "will  extend  the 
expectancy  to  16,000  to  20,000  hours  of  the 
Initial  requirements:  a  contention.  then- 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  Seamans 
Bupporteid. 

And  therein  lies  Albert's  next  tragedy/ 
comedy.  One  of  the  causes  of  metal  fatigue 
discovered  was  In  pylon  truss  fittings  sup- 
porting the  General  Electric  TP-39  engines. 
The  fittings  were  redesigned  for  aircraft  stUl 
coming  off  the  Une  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
scheduled  for  retrofit  during  perlo<llc  Inspec- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  early  production 
aircraft  with  high  flying  hours  was  caught 
behind  the  retrofit  "power  curve."  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1971  Fat  Al'^)ert  made  the  front 
pages  again. 

The  aircraft  could  not  probably  have  taken 
off  and  flown  Its  runway  of  the  C-6  training 
base  at  Altus,  Oklahoma.  As  the  crew  stand- 
ardly brought  the  engines  up  to  full  power, 
the  truss  fittings  on  one  pylon  failed  allowing 
the  engine  to  separate.  The  engine  still  de- 
veloping maximum  power  took  off  like  a  gy- 
rating skyrocket,  climbed  to  approximately 
200  feet  of  altitude  before  arching  back  over 
the  aircraft  to  come  to  reat  alongside  the 
runway. 

Again,  the  Incident  was  relatively  minor 
as  the  entire  fleet  was  already  scheduled  for 
modifications.  But,  from  a  news  coverage 
standpoint,  one  would  have  thought  man 
had  first  split  the  atom. 

The  aircraft  could  most  probably  have 
taken  off  and  flown  Its  mission  without 
further  Incident  except  that  flight  safety 
procedures  precluded.  So  the  world  will  never 
know  If  Fat  Albert  could  have  taken  off  with 
one  of  Its  four  engines  completely  missing. 
Summing  the  whole  C-6  picture.  Lock- 
heed's Larry  Kitchen  phlloeophizes,  "It  Is  a 
shame  that  an  advanced  technology  aircraft 
such  as  the  capable  C-5  was  forced  to  take 
the  undeserved  criticism  it  did.  This  ha*  not 
only  hurt  Lockheed  and  the  whole  aerospace 
Industry  but  the  Air  Force  as  well. 

"Further,  most  of  the  valid  criticism  was 
caused  by  the  InfiexibUlty  of  the  untried  con- 
cept of  total  package  procurement.  Certainly, 
there  would  have  been  a  coet  growth  due  to 
Inflation  and  technology  problems  but  TPP 
Increased  the  costs  beyond  proportion. 

"But.  let's  not  cry  about  the  problems  of 
the  C-5.  We  must  realize  that  sophisticated 
weapon  systems,  pushing  technological  fron- 
tiers, coet  money.  If  we  have  a  valid  require- 
ment for  say  a  C-6.  B-l  bomber,  or  a  new 
fighter,  let's  find  the  money  and  build  It. 

"If  we,  as  Americans,  feel  we  can't  afford 
the  costs  of  advanced  technology  weapon  sys- 
tems, then  let's  drop  operational  perfomrance 


requirements  of  the  aircraft  to  meet  the 
costs  we  feel  we  can  afford.  The  point  I'm 
trying  to  make  is,  wisely  spend  the  money 
neceaeary  to  advance  the  technological  state 
of  the  art  to  meet  national  nee<ls  or  build 
airplanes  designed  to  the  technology  avaU- 
able  with  a  recognized  risk  in  our  national 
defense  posture." 

Now  the  problems  of  the  C-6  are  meetly 
behind.  It  is  today  a  battle-tested  veteran 
that  has  proven  the  concept  of  a  heavy  logis- 
tics aircraft  that  can  move  outslzed  cargo 
such  as  tanks  and  helicopters  into  critical 
areas  that  lack  sophisticated  logistics  han- 
dling equipment.  As  its  name  Implies,  the 
Qalaxy  has  established  Itself  In  the  "star" 
category  and  like  Dumbo  commands  the  re- 
spect of  all  as  it  cavorts  In  the  "top  of  the 
tent." 

So  the  C-6  stands  ready  for  Its  next  cur- 
tain call.  In  the  meantime,  the  Pentagon 
cohtlnues  with  other  advanced  aircraft  pro- 
grams; specifically,  the  F-15  air  superiority 
fighter  and  the  F-16  llghc  weight  fighter 

Nothing  is  quite  as  fool-proof  as  use  of 
the  test  tube  under  laboratory  conditions. 
But  you  cant  fly  aircraft  in  a  test  tube. 
However,  In  the  case  of  its  two  new  fighters 
the  F  15  and  P-16,  the  Air  Force  did  the 
next  best  thing.  Both  aircraft  made  their 
first  airborne  flights  in  the  safest  possible 
environment  to  assure  they  got  off  the  ground 
and  back  to  earth  again  with  the  lea.st  po-^sl- 
ble  danger  Wliat  environment  was  thaf 
Why  m  the  belly  of  "Fat  Albert."  of 
course.  .  . 
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to  reflect  the  federal  government's  nartldn. 
tlon  in  such  costs;  and  »~"apa. 

Whereas,  Said  bill  would  grant  tax  «iuf 
to  every  wage  earner  with  an  Income^ 
twenty  thousand  dollars  or  less;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Massachi, 
setts  Senate  that,  m  these  tlmes^Tsevl^ 
inflation,  every  means  should  be  emploved^ 
Increase  the  spendable  Income  of  waS«. 
people:  and  wurnnf 

Whereas,  Said  bUl,  In  addition  to  aldin. 
the  workers,  would  lower  the  cost  of  dSfli 
business  for  employers;  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Seo^u 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  State,  t^ 
enact  Into  law  H.R.  12489;  and  be  It  fumi- 

Resolved  That  copies  of  these  resolution, 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  th^ 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch^ 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted,  April  25,  1974. 


ILLINOIS   IMPEACHMENT 
PETITIONS 


PAYROLL  TAX  RELIEF 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Bdkke)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  Massachusetts  State  Senate  has 
joined  the  Massachusetts  State  Hoase  In 
passing  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  12489,  which  would  provide 
payroll  tax  relief  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  by  increasing  the  taxable 
wage  base  under  social  security  and  pro- 
viding for  Federal  participation  In  the 
cost  of  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resoIuUon  was  guided 
through  the  Massachusetts  Senate  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Joseph  B. 
Walsh  of  Boston,  who  time  and  time 
again  demonstrates  a  keen  perception  of 
the  problems  facing  the  common  work- 
ing man  and  woman.  I  praise  the  action 
taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
whose  members  have  Joined  their  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  focusing  In  on  a 
matter  of  growing  national  concern. 

I  include  the  resolution  in  the  Record 
at  this  point; 

RisoLtrnoif 
(Basolutlons  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  Uiuted  sutes  to  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
for  Federal  participation  In  the  costs  of 
the  aodal  security  program,  with  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reduc 
tlons  in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  In  such 
ooetB) 

Whereas.  There  Is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill  H3  13489 
whloh  If  enacted  Into  Uw  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  costs  of  the  Social  Security 
Program,  with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  and  with  ap. 
proprlate  reductions  in  Social  Security  t^^ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  niinois  'Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPITk'  or  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
today,  the  country  is  uneasy.  This  past 
week  has  seen  the  revelation  of  Presiden- 
tial material  which  has  served  to  height- 
en the  country's  desire  for  the  truth 
about  the  Watergate  scandal  The  vol- 
ume of  documents,  contaliUng  page  after 
page  of  apparent  plotting  by  White 
House  ofBcials.  has  not  lessened  this 
tr^th'^'^  anxiety  to  seek  and  find  the 

The  word  "impeachment"  is  being 
sounded  loudly  from  one  comer  of  the 
Nation  to  the  other.  And  not  because 
anyone  Is  out  to  "get"  the  President  as 
has  been  suggested.  Very  simply  put  Mr 
Speaker,  while  the  people  in  the  White 
House  were  busy  trying  to  hide  their  in- 
volvement In  Watergate,  trying  to  save 
each  other  from  the  Juries  and  from  jus- 
tlce.  not  once  considering  the  effect  of 
their  actions  on  the  American  people  or 
on  our  system,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  were  calUng  for  explanations 
and  the  truth. 

Their  voices  are  being  heard  In  eveiy 
city  In  the  Nation  Including  here  In 
Washington.  D.C.  And  so  I  have  pre- 
^nted  today  to  representaOves  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  petitions 
bearing  the  names  of  more  than  90,000 
rwldentfi  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
These  citizens  have  placed  their  names 
among  those  who  are  calling  for  Im- 
peachment of  President  Richard  NIxod 
as  the  only  way  to  determine  the  facts 
about  a  scandal  which  threatens  our  very 
system  of  government. 

The  names  were  coDected  by  Impeach 
Nixon  committees  and  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  given  to  me  In 
Chicago  recently.  I  was  asked  to  deliver 
the  petitions  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
so  they  and  all  the  Congress  might  know 
how  many  Americans  feel  about  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  problem  In  hopes 
that  It  will  go  away  in  time.  We  cannot 
concede  that  the  system  may  be  so  mor- 
ally bankrupt  that  justice  will  never  be 
served  and  we  cannot  continue  hearing 
the  same  tired  phrase.  "One  year  of 
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Wfttergate  Is  enough."  We  have  already 
bad  almost  2  years  of  Watergate  and  we 
bare  not  yet  reached  the  truth.  At  least 
not  the  kind  of  truth  which  will  satisfy 
90,000  people  in  my  home  State. 

It  Is  often  heard  that  Americans 
ghodd  take  their  minds  off  Watergate 
lod  instead  think  about  what  Is  right 
fltb,  America.  Well,  one  of  the  things 
tbftt  is  right  with  America  Is  her  system 
of  justice.  It  works  when  it  Is  allowed 
to  function  freely,  unfettered  by  other 
branches  of  Government,  open  to  all  the 
people  with  all  the  facts  laid  out  on  the 
table  for  all  to  see. 

This  Is  the  way  America  works  best. 
And  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  unhampered  then 
shortly  we,  and  millions  of  Americans, 
shall  know  the  truth. 
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REQUEST  FOR  MODIFIED  RULE  ON 
THE  OIL  AND  GAS  ENERGY  ACT 
OP  1974 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  con- 
sidering H.R.  14462,  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974  as  reported  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  committee's  bill  makes  almost  no 
changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
oil  operations. 

The  continuance  of  the  foreign  tax 
cndlt  for  oil  is  indefensible.  Over  the 
put  several  decades,  oil  companies  gen- 
erated $4  blUion  In  excess  foreiexi  tax 
credits;  $16  billion  will  be  generated  this 
year  alone  through  the  new  oil  pricing 
jystems.  These  excess  foreign  credits  do 
not  contribute  to  energy  Independence 
tod  in  fact  drain  away  precious  capital 
for  Investment  elsewhere. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Intangible  drilling  expense  on  foreign 
operations  and  change  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  oil  companies  from  a  credit 
to  a  deduction,  I  hope  to  obtain  a  modi- 
fled  rule  to  permit  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  the  modified  closed  rule 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
caucus.  62  Members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  today  requested  a  special  meeting  of 
the  caucus  to  consider  a  resolution  pro- 
▼tdlng  that  the  rule  for  House  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  14462  make  in  order  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  myself. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  will  be  debated 
In  the  caucus  and  hopefully  passed  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives : 

AlCENMilMT    TO    HJl.     14462    OFmiED    BT 

Mr.   Vakik 

P«ge  38,  strike  out  section  201(b)  and 
■etJon  202  (beginning  on  line  17  and  ending 
on  page  49,  line  14)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
ttw  follorvlng  new  sulMectlon: 

(b)  Treatment  of  Intangible  DrUllng  and 
Dwelopment  Costs  In  the  Case  of  Foreign 
on  and  Qaa  Wells.— Section  263(c)  (relating 
to  intangible  drlUlng  and  development  costs 
|n  the  case  of  oU  and  gas  wells)  as  amended 
Oy  ••ctlon  loa(c)  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
wwded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
"^••tag  new  paragraph: 

(»)  Denial  of  deduction  In  the  case  of 
■BnicB  on  and  gaa  weOa.— 


"(A)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  foreign 
oil  or  gas  well,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  subsection  for  any  Intangible 
drilling  and  derelopment  cost  which  Is  prop- 
erly ehargecUjle  to  capital  account. 

"(B)  Tcnelgn  oil  or  gas  well. — Voz  purposes 
of  this  Biibsectlon.  the  term  foreign  oU  or 
gas  well'  means  any  oil  or  gas  weU  which  Is 
not  located  In  the  United  States  or  In  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States." 

(c)  ESective  Date. — The  amendments  made 
by  tbls  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31, 1073. 
Sec.  303.  Denial  of  credit  and  allowance  of 
deduction  with  respect  to  foreign 
taxes  on  foreign  oU  and  gas  ex- 
traction income. 

(a)  Foreign  Tax  Credit. — Section  BOl  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  taxes  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  possessions  of  the  United  States)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Denial  of  Foreign  Tax  Credit  With 
Respect  to  Foreign  Oil  and  Oas  Extraction 
Income. — 

"(1)  In  general. — No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  subpart  for  any  Income,  war  prof- 
its, or  excess  profits  tax  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  to  have  been  paid)  during  the  tax- 
able year  to  any  foreign  country  with  respect 
to  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income 
defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'foreign  oU  and  gas  extraction  Income' 
means  the  taxable  income  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions  from  the  extraction  (by  the  tax- 
payer or  any  other  person)  of  minerals  from 
oil  and  gas  wells. 

"(3)  Denial  of  carryovers  to  years  after 
December  31,  1973. — The  amount  of  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  (or  deemed  to  have  been 
paid)  to  any  foreign  country  with  respect 
to  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income 
for  any  taxable  3rear  ending  before  January  l, 
1974.  shaU  not  be  deemed  imder  section 
904(d)  to  be  paid  or  accrued  In  any  year 
ending  after  December  31. 1973. 

"(4)  Exception  by  Treaty. — The  denial  of 
credit  under  pairagraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  provided  by  any 
treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Deduction  for  Foreign  Taxes  Paid 
or  Accrued. — Section  275(a)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain taxes  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4), 
a  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  any  income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  Imposed 
by  the  authority  of  any  foreign  country  to 
the  extent  credit  Is  denied  by  section  901  (f ) 
(relating  to  denial  of  foreign  tax  credit  with 
respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
Income) ." 

(c)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  901 
(e)  (3)  (relating  to  foreign  taxes  on  mineral 
Income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "extrac- 
tion of  minerals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "extraction  of  mineral  (other  than  min- 
erals extracted  from  oU  or  gas  wells)". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  sbaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31, 1973. 

Page  36,  line  S,  the  section  beading  for 
section  201  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
Sec.  201.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion, 
and  denial  of  deducticm  for  In- 
tangible drUUng  and  develop- 
ment costs,  In  case  of  foreign  oU 
and  gas  wells. 


RAYMOND  J.  PEACOCK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois   (Mr.  ANNtrnzio)    Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago,  an 
area  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  rep- 
resent, have  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
citizens.  Yesterday  l&i.  Raymond  J.  Pea- 
cock, who  was  known  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Chicago  as  "Mr.  Republlcsui," 
passed  away. 

He  was  the  publisher  of  the  Peacock 
Northwest  Newspapers,  a  group  of  13  city 
and  suburban  neighborhood  newspapers 
which  have  served  the  people  of  our  area 
for  over  50  years. 

Ray  Peacock  played  a  formidable  role 
in  the  Republican  Party  of  our  State,  and 
especially  in  our  coimtry,  and  was  for  a 
period  of  over  40  years,  one  of  its  most 
powerful  leaders. 

The  passing  of  Ray  Peacock  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  our  community  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  I  want  to  extend 
my  deep  sympathies  to  the  people  of  his 
staff  and  to  his  family  which  includes 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

An  article  from  the  May  7  Chicago 
Tribune  about  Mr.  Peacock's  life  and  ac- 
complishments follows: 
Raymond  J.  Peacock:   Newspaper  CHiEr  on 
NoRTTTWiST  Sma  Dies 

Raymond  J.  Peacock.  86,  the  wiry,  cigar- 
smoking  "Mr.  Republican"  of  Chicago's 
Northwest  Side,  died  yesterday  In  Swedish 
Covenant  Hospital. 

He  was  publisher  of  Peacock  Northwest 
Newspapers,  2319  N.  Milwaukee  Av.,  a  group 
of  13  city  and  suburban  neighborhood  news- 
papers, a  thriving  enterprise  that  he  buUt 
over  a  50-year  publishing  career.  He  con- 
tinued active  management  of  the  newspapers 
up  until  he  entered  Swedish  Covenant  Sat- 
urday. 

Prom  the  1930s  to  the  rise  of  the  Demo- 
cratic machine  of  Mayor  Daley.  Mr.  Pea- 
cock was  a  formidable  political  power  In  the 
10  Republican  wards  of  the  Northwest  Side. 
He  served  for  most  of  that  period  as  Repub- 
lican committeeman  for  the  old  39tb  Ward 
and  he  was  the  poUtlcal  whip  for  the  other 
wards. 

He  was  a  small,  wiry  and  handsome  man 
who  always  wore  his  hat  In  the  ofSce  and 
usually  had  a  cigar  In  his  mouth.  He  had 
strong  Republican  opinions,  and  he  even  re- 
fused to  accept  lucrative  political  advertising 
supporting  Fr«^"ifH"  D.  Roosevelt.       

He  often  said  of  Els  new^apers  that  •'«» 
publish  ink,  not  mud,"  and  be  refused  to 
make  offlclal  editorial  endorsements  of  can- 
didates— with  one  exception.  In  the  last  elec- 
tions he  published  a  front-pt^e  endorsement 
of  Daley,  whom  be  believed  to  t>e  a  man  so 
good  for  the  city  that  he  deserved  the  sup- 
port even  of  "Mr.  Republican." 

Mr.  Peacock  ran  unsuccessfully  tar  Con- 
gress.  state  legislator,  and  county  assessor. 

His  main  political  contribution  was  in 
organizing  weak  Republicans  into  a  tight, 
strong  party.  In  his  heydey  he  was  able  to 
virtually  handplck  candidates  for  major  of- 
fices, and  was  appointed  supervisor  of  collec- 
tions for  the  Chicago  area  for  the  State  Reve- 
nue Department  In  the  e»x\y  1940e. 

Born  In  the  Jefferson  Park  area  of  Chicago, 
he  entered  the  newspaper  business  as  a 
newsboy  at  age  10.  He  later  entered  the  ad- 
vertising phase  of  the  business,  and  In  1923 
he  bought  the  North  West  News  and  sub- 
sequently established  other  newapapera  in 
city  and  suburban  neighborhoods. 

He  lost  much  of  his  ward  power  base  when 
the  Northwest  Expressvray  cut  thru  the  39tb 
Ward  and  drove  scores  of  Republican  house- 
hcdds  to  the  suburbs.  From  1961  to  1970  he 
srared  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authc^ty. 
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include     several      nieces     and 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previaus  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Riro  (Mr.  BENrraz)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  H.R. 
8053.  the  Voter  Registration  Act.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  which  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Indeed  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  requested  me  to  sub- 
mit. The  amendment  simply  involves 
exempting  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  this  particular  legislation. 

The  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself  but  with  the 
demerits  of  making  it  extensive  to  Puerto 
Rico.  None  of  the  evils  that  the  proposed 
legislation  tends  to  correct  prevail  In 
Puerto  Rico.  As  the  committee  reported: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  encourage  In- 
creased voter  participation  In  the  electoral 
process. 

The  committee  report  further  Indi- 
cates: 

The  major  Impetus  for  legislation  in  this 
area  has  resulted  from  the  emerging  concern 
over  the  steady  decline  In  voter  participation 
in  our  national  elections  over  a  number  of 
year.s.  During  the  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  El?c*loiis  of  the  House  AdmlnU- 
trailon  Committee,  statistics  were  ofTered  by 
various  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  voter  par- 
tlcloatlon  In  presidential  elections  has  dlm- 
Ished  from  64 '>  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion In  I960,  to  62  9--;  In  1964.  61.8%  In  1968 
and  mo.st  recently,  to  aporojtlmately  56  r  In 
the  1972  rr.sldeitlal  race. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  the 
Conj;resMonal  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  informed  my 
office  that  Puerto  Rico  has  the  highe.'st 
registration  percentage  anywhere  under 
the  American  flag.  95.61  percent  for  1972. 
The  Census  Bureau  has  advised  the  Con- 
gres.sional  Research  Service  that  the 
votinK-.T,'o  population  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
1972  was  1.627,000.  By  election  time.  1.- 
555,504  or  95.61  percent  were  registered. 
Only  three  States  came  anywhere  close 
to  this  high  percent  iRe:  Maine  with  92  4 
percent.  South  Dikota  with  90.4  percent 
and  Utah  with  90  1  percent. 

If  "  e  move  now  to  the  election  itself 
we  find  that  1.. 108  950  citizens  voted  in 
the  1972  elections.  This  means  that  84.14 
perc-nt  of  those  rei^istered.  voted  and 
that  30,4  percent  of  the  total  population 
18  vears  and  over  exerci.sed  their  suf- 
fr  !Ke.  This  is  a  voting  record  higher  than 
that  pr^v-iling  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
an-l  f;,iir  2.'^  percent  higher  than  the 
avens-  for  main'and  United  States. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  hope  my 
rmendment  will  be  favorably  received 
and  acted  uuon 

"^hs  amendment  follows: 

A-i-endmen*  to  H  R  805.3,  as  reported  of- 
fered hv  Mr  BENrrrz-  Page  13.  line  21.  strike 
o  !r  "thi  Commonwealth  of  p-.ierto  Rico," 


COMPT^NSATION    BENEFITS   FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  measure  provid- 
ing for  a  vitally  needed  increase  in  com- 
pensation benefits  to  our  Nation's  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and 
their  families;  and  to  the  families  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  our  Nation's 
service. 

In  recent  months  the  problems  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  have  been  particularly 
prominent  in  the  news.  Many  speeches 
have  been  delivered  here  In  this  Chamber 
on  the  plight  of  those  veterans  who  left 
the  battlellnes  of  Vietnam  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  unemployment  lines  of  Amer- 
ica. Numerous  speeches  have  also  been 
delivered  on  the  problems  facing  vet- 
erans who  are  trying  to  get  a  decent  edu- 
cation through  the  OI  bill.  But  when  the 
rhetorical  fog  cleared,  we  foimd  that 
the  veteran  who  needed  the  most  was  the 
veteran  who  complained  the  least,  the 
disabled  veteran. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  measure 
that  can  do  so  much  for  those  who  have 
given  so  much. 

Today  we  can  move  to  free  our  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  from 
the  rampages  of  inflation.  Today  we  can 
move  to  give  them  the  assistance  they 
need  to  make  ends  meet.  Today  we  can 
move  to  give  these  veterans  the  benefits 
they  deserve. 

Therefore.  I  call  on  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  approve  this  measure  and 
reaffirm  our  strong  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 


THE  CITY  OP  ONEIDA— ROOM  TO 
GROW 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
perml<:sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  edition  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce  magazine.  Busi- 
ness In  New  York  State,  contains  two 
excellent  articles  related  to  the  32d  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  repre.sent. 

The  first  article  deals  with  the  city  of 
Oneida,  and  second  outlines  the  business 
and  industrial  opportunities  presented  by 
the  hlstcrlr;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road. With  my  colleagues  permission.  I 
would  like  to  share  these  articles  with 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

Oneida — Room  To  Grow 

•We  are  definitely  Interested  in  Industrial 
development  and  we  have  22  5  souare  miles 
within  our  city  limits — that's  the  third  larg- 
est city  land  area  In  the  state,"  says  Oneida 
Mayor  Herbert  Brewer. 

"As  you  can  see.  we  have  plenty  of  room 
for  industry  to  grow,"  he  adds  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

And  grow  It  does  In  Oneida,  a  pleasant 
Madison  County  city  of  almost  12.000  that  la 
very  nearly  the  geographical  buUseye  of  New 
York  State. 

A  good  example  la  Tele-Co:n  Industries 
Corporation,  which  maintains  Its  home  office 
and  Specialized  Products  Division — the  firm's 
sales  and  marketing  arm — In  Orelda.  TIC  In 
1966  a.eraged  »36  a  day  total  sales;  the  firm 
recorded  t8  million  In  sales  during  fiscal  year 
1973.  Tele-Com  products — refuse  shredders, 
car  crushers,  engine  pullers,  hydraulic  cranes 
and  more — are  distributed  throughout  this 
nation  and  Canada. 


Smith-Lee  Company,  Inc.,  celebrated  its 
75th  year  in  1973.  One  of  the  leading  design- 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  single-service  dig. 
poaable  table  service  products,  this  long, 
standing  Oneida  firm  boasts  a  range  of  paper 
products  they  consider  to  be  unexcelled  in 
the  Industry.  The  firm  operates  m  nearly 
150,000  square  feet  of  production  space,  pluj 
a  warehouse  nearly  eis  big.  In  the  city. 

Compared  with  Smith-Lee,  Oneida  Molded 
Plastics  Corporation  Is  a  relatively  new 
Oneida  Industry,  having  arrived  in  19«4_ 
but  thlB  high-quality  custom  Injection 
molder  has  been  expanding  ever  since.  To- 
day, about  90  work  In  the  firm's  36.000  aquar* 
foot  plant,  12.(XX)  of  which  has  been  added 
In  the  last  two  years.  Oneida  Molded  Injec- 
tion molds  thermoplastic  parts  for  many  of 
the  state's  and  nation's  top  manufacturer*. 
Including  Oeneral  Electric,  Xerox,  Eastman 
Kodak,  neighboring  Oneida  Ltd..  and  many 
more. 

Northeast  Dairy  Co-op  (NEDCOl,  a  feder- 
ation comprising  local  dairy  farmer  coop- 
eratives In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
maintains  an  ultra-modern  a.'^entic  food 
processing  plant  In  Oneida,  at  the  heart  of 
a  major  milk  producing  area  of  New  York 
State,  where  It  produces  milk  and  mUk  and 
food  products  Constructed  In  1964,  it  has 
been  expanded  several  times  to  accommodate 
many  of  the  nation's  leading  food  distribu- 
tors. Aseptic  processing,  a  relatively  new 
technique,  serves  to  eliminate,  or  render  In- 
active, bacteria  contained  In  a  raw  product. 
There  are  many  more  thriving  businesses 
and  industries  in  Oneida,  a  city  which  actu- 
ally traces  Its  early  history  end  owes  much 
of  its  growth  and  success  to  an  industry — 
Oneida  Ltd — and  the  Oneida  CJommunlty 
out  of  which  It  Brose. 

The  old  Oneida  Community  was  a  religious 
and  social  society  founded  here  In  1848  by 
John  Humphrey  Noyes  and  his  followers. 
When  the  Community  turned  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silverware  in  the  1850"s.  an  Indus- 
try was  born.  Today,  Oneida  Ltd.  manufac- 
turing Is  done  In  adjacent  Sherrlll.  but  the 
firm's  headquarters  is  stUl  located  acroM 
from  its  historic  and  picturesque  "Mansion 
House  "  In  Oneida. 

Or'.elda  was  not  Incorporated  as  a  city  un- 
til 1901.  although  settlers  first  arrived  »« 
enrlv  as  1834  The  orlfln  and  development 
of  the  ensulnc:  community  was  enpenderfd 
by  the  construction  of  Syracuse  and  Ctlca 
railroad  lines  through  the  localltv.  first 
known  as  Oneldp.  Depot.  It  grew  rapidly  from 
that  poli.t,  and  was  Incorporated  as  a  village 
In  1848. 

Oneida  today  l.s  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
w^en  It  was  merelv  a  dining  stop  for  trains. 
as  per  an  agreement  by  the  original  settler, 
Sand.s  Hlglnbothim.  He  had  demanded  this 
condition  in  return  for  his  giving  the  rail- 
road company  the  needed  lands. 

Retail  actlvltv  Is  at  a  high  water  mark. 
Four  bri  ;ht,  new  shopping  centers  and  a 
husy  downtown  area  serve  a  trade  popula- 
ttnn  of  some  45.000. 

Oneida  Is  well  situated.  State  routes  5.  48 
and  365.\  pass  throu^rh  the  city,  and  two 
New  York  State  Thruway  Interchani^es  are 
nearby.  Major  airports  are  within  a  SO-mlle 
radius  at  SvTacuse  and  Utlca-Rome.  Truck 
and  railroad  freight  s"r\iee  is  handy,  and  a 
Barge  Canal  terminal  Is  conveniently  near 
the  city. 

Educational  facilities  are  first  diss.  There 
are  four  grade  schools,  a  Junior  and  a  senior 
high  school,  and  a  parochial  school,  as  well 
as  grade  schools  In  outlying  communities. 
Eight  colleges — Including  Syracuse  aad  Col- 
pato  Universities— are  within  a  30-mlle  ra- 
dius. The  community  Is  home  to  Madlson- 
Onelda  BOCES  Area  Occupational  Center. 

Another  new  building,  destined  to  become 
an  Oneida  landmark,  was  finished  in  1973— 
the  128-bed  Oneida  City  Hospital,  a  M  mil- 
lion, I05i,000  square  foot  structure.  Thli  w«i 
phase  I  of  a  three-phase  total  operation- 
phase  n  to  Involve  conversion  of  the  formsr 
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itowntown  hospital  to  an  extended  care  fa- 
oUtty  of  110  beds,  scheduled  for  use  In  late 
spring  of  1974,  and  phase  III  to  include  re- 
Mbllltatlon  of  nurses  residences  and  a  per- 
■xmel  recruitment  program. 

Oneida  is  kJiown  as  "A  Bit  of  America  at 
tts  Best."  Close  by  U  beautifvU  Oneida  Lake, 
with  the  sprightly  resort  village  of  Sylvan 
Beach  and  a  state  park  at  Verona  Beach. 
lATgest  inland  lake  In  the  state,  Oneida  is 
noted  for  fine  fishing,  boating  and  »wim- 
ming.  Vernon  Downs,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  modem  harness  raceways,  is  also  near 
to  the  city. 

Cottage  Lawn,  the  original  early  19th  cen- 
tury Hlglnbotham  home,  houses  the  Cottage 
lAwn  Historical  Museum  under  the  auspices 
of  ^he  Madison  County  Historical  Society, 
and  contains  county  historical  memorabilia. 
Held  here  are  Crafts  Days  in  September,  an 
annual  feature  of  the  Society.  One  of  the 
largest  events  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation, 
Crafts  Days  feature  traditional  craftsmen 
demonstrating  age-dd  skills  that  were  a  part 
of  a  lifestyle  long  past — blacksmlthlng, 
t)room  making,  sheep  shearing  and  a  host  of 
other  yesteryear  activities. 

Cottage  Lawn  Is  Oneida's  yesterday.  City 
Ball  is  today.  The  supermodern  structure  has 
boused  all  of  Oneida's  offices  and  public  fa- 
cilities since  Its  completion  in  1968. 

Uayor  Brewer  Is  a  dairy  farmer  in  this 
dalry-consclous  area.  He  and  city  officials  are 
progressive.  An  ambitious  six-year  capital 
Improvement  program.  Including  downtown 
reTltalization,  was  begun  In  1972  that  will 
lead  to  an  even  more  modern,  up-to-date 
Oneida  upon  completion. 

"There  are  nice  attributes  to  a  small  city 
Uke  ours,"  he  notes.  "We  are  near  the  big 
alties  and  great  educational  and  recreational 
ireas,  yet  we  keep  a  pleasant  personality  of 
our  own.  It's  nice  to  live  In  Oneida." — A.C.H, 


A  Good  Place  for  Industry  on  the  D.  fr  H 
Line 

Delaware  &  Hudson's  romance  with  New 
York  State  Indu.'try  besmn  In  1823  with  the 
canalUng  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  hills 
toNew  York  City. 

Today,  a  host  of  New  York  State  industries 
belong  to  the  Delaware  &  Hud.=on  Railway 
Company's  "on-line"  family.  The  industrial 
develcpuient  section  of  D<kH  Is  an  integral 
part  01"  Its  overall  traffic,  marketing  and  sales 
effort,  and  all  D&H  personnel  are  heenly 
aware  that  a  viable,  soh-ent  railroad  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  Its  attractiveness  to 
Industry. 

IMcH's  message  to  Industry  U  that  it  Is  a 
strong,  forward-looking  railroad  —  large 
•nough  to  nil  the  needs  of  any  firm,  regard- 
less of  s.ze.  yet  small  enough  to  tailor  >;crvlce. 

In  fully  recognizing  Industry's  need  for 
quality,  customized  r&ll  service.  D&H  offers 
I  varl»d  fleet  of  modern,  sreclall^ed  freight 
equipment  as  well  as  flexible  'ocal  freight 
»nd  switching  services  and  closely  coordinat- 
ed scheduling  of  14  dallv  rim-through  freight 
trains.  D&H  service  territory  is  linked  with 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  It  maintains 
direct  conn!ytlon  with  12  other  railroads. 

New  York  State  Srms  which  have  recently 
located  on-line  include  Agway.  Inc.,  with  a 
new  plant  !n  Salem.  Washington  County. 
Mid  plans  for  another  In  Voorheesvllle.  near 
Albany:  H.  K.  Webster  in  Balnbrldge.  Che- 
nango County;  Tampax  Inc.  in  WlUsboro. 
toex  County:  Wickes  Corporation  in  Men- 
»nds.  Albany  County;  Fleetwood  Enterprises 
In  Saratoga  Springs.  Saratoga  County,  and 
Country  Club  Acres,  a  private  warehousing 
complex  in  Ushers.  Saratoga  County. 

D&H's  largest  single  on-line  shipper  L>  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  with  its  hufe 
aUls  in  Ticonderoga  and  Corinth,  and  D&H's 
principal  c£.rgo  Is  paper  and  paper  products. 
The  reasons  for  industries  choosing  New 
Tork  and  D&H  are  varied,  but,  in  addition 
to  the  states  plentiful  labor  foro6  and  equit- 
»^le  state  tax  prograous.  reasons  most  cited 
I  Its  excellent  transportation  position  and 


availability    of    lucrative    markets    for    their 
products. 

An  on-line  firm  that  is  a  case  in  point  is 
Fleetwood,  the  nation's  second  largest  mobile 
home  producer.  When  choosing  a  site  on 
which  to  locate  its  60,000  square  foot  facility. 
Fleetwood  put  good  transportation  high  on 
its  priority  list.  The  firm  builds  only  to  dealer 
order  and  ships  throughout  New  England  and 
r-cnniylvania.  a^  wea  as  instate.  A  D&H  rail 
spur  also  allows  the  company  to  receive  car- 
load shipments  of  lumber  and  insulation. 
"Our  Industrial  development  department 
works  closely  with  the  New  York  State  Com- 
merce Department,  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  private  Industry  groups  with  the 
view  of  locating  industry  on  the  more  than 
1,000  mUes  of  D&H  railway  in  New  York 
State."  states  Thomas  E.  O'Brien.  D&H's  vice 
president  of  sales  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

D&H  is  far  more  than  Just  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  New  York  State,  however.  Last 
year,  the  firm  celebrated  its  Sesquicentennlal, 
underscoring  its  claim  of  being  the  oldest 
continuously  operated  transportation  firm  in 
North  America.  For  151  years,  D&H  has  been 
a  productive  corporate  citizen  of  New  York 
State,  playing  an  active  role  In  every  com- 
munity in  the  13  upstate  counties  it  serves- 
good  neighbor,  taxpayer,  consumer  of  local 
products  and  a  Just  and  fair  employer  of 
some  1,850.  The  firm  vigorously  pronaoties  the 
scenic  beauty  and  natural  and  human  re- 
sources that  abound  along  its  line. 

D&H  began  as  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Co.  and  represented  the  solution  to  a 
vexing  problem :  how  to  market  recently  dis- 
covered Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  in  the 
then  rapidly  growing  city  of  New  York.  A 
canal  was  the  answer — from  the  Delaware 
Valley  across  country  to  the  Hudson  Vallev 
and  on  to  the  City.  The  project.  108  locks 
In  108  miles,  was  complete  in  1828. 

The  company's  first  railway  led  from  the 
terminus  cf  the  canal  to  the  mines  at  Car- 
bondale.  These  were  "gravity"  trains.  Coal 
cars  were  hauled  up  over  the  hilly  terrain  by 
stationary  steam  engines  and  winches,  al- 
lowed to  roll  down  gentle  grades,  and  on  In 
that  manner  to  Honesdale,  where  the  canal 
took  over. 

Steam  locomotives  were  devised  to  combat 
the  flat  stretches  on  this  type  of  system  and 
the  first  of  these  was  the  famous  Stourhridge 
Lion.  It  was  spectacular,  but  unsuccessful. 
Its  ■aeight  was  too  much  for  the  then  prlm- 
Itl'e  track  structure.  But.  it  marked  a  his- 
toric beginning. 

The  steam  era  was  here.  ar.d.  although  D&H 
operated  its  gravity  line  and  canal  for  some 
time,  sev-eral  steam  lines  were  built  in  1860 
and  the  firm  began  to  expand  Into  v£ist  new 
markets,  unhindered  by  the  seasonal  and 
geographic  ccnsiderations  that  dictated  its 
canal  opeiation. 

D&H  leased  two  existing  systems — the  Al- 
bany &  Susquehanna  and  the  Rensselaer  & 
Saratoga — and  then,  in  the  1870's,  embarked 
en  a  cor.structlon  program  designed  to  ex- 
tend t^el^  rails  all  the  way  to  Canada  along 
Lake  Champlain.  This  line,  completed  in  1875. 
E  ave  the  company  direct  rail  access  from  the 
mi'.es  to  the  marl-.ets  rf  upstate  New  York, 
New  E-.glard  and  Canada. 

Coal  production  continued  to  grow,  and 
more  and  more  cf  It  was  being  shipped  via 
rail.  The  D&H  canal  operation  was  shelved 
completely  Just  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  firm,  now  entirely  in  the  rail- 
road bufiness.  concentrated  on  bigger  and 
':>otter  locomotives,  as  well  as  Installing  auto- 
matic signals  ana  improving  track. 

1907  began  a  period  in  D&H  history  of 
unparalleled  growth  and  success  under 
President  Leonor  F.  Loree.  a  wizard  of  both 
railroad  management  and  high  finance.  He 
rebuilt,  re-equipped  and  made  shrewd  in- 
vestments, all  of  which  raised  D&H's  prestige 
in  the  Industry  to  new  highs.  Many  Innova- 
tions in  locomotive  design  and  building  were 
accomplished  under  his  leadership  that  be- 


came   standard   practice    in   later    day   loco- 
motives. 

D&H  management,  perceptive  to  change, 
knew  that  the  age  of  coal  was  drawing  to 
a  close  and  steps  were  taken  In  the  30's  to 
reduce  the  firm  dependency  on  this  com- 
modity. A  program  was  initiated  that  trans- 
formed the  firm  Into  a  high-speed  "Bridge 
Carrier,"  speclalli.ing  in  rapid  movement  of 
overhead  carloads  received  from  one  con- 
nection and  delivered  to  another. 

The  firm's  motto,  "A  Century  of  Anthracite 
Service,"  soon  became  "The  Bridge  Line  to 
New  England  and  Canada." 

Alter  World  War  II.  the  era  of  the  diesel 
began,  with  its  concomitant  modernity  and 
efficiencies.  It  soon  became,  for  all  railroads, 
the  source  of  survival  In  the  post-war  age. 
D&H's  last  steamer  plied  the  tracks  in  1<*53, 
ending  134  years  of  steam  operation.  A  fleet 
of  179  dlesels  took  over  at  D&H. 

Today,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  equity  is 
owned  by  Dereco,  Incorporated,  a  railroad 
holding  company  formed  by  the  Roanoke, 
Virginia-based  Norfolk  &  W^estern  Railway, 
one  of  the  East's  most  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive trunk  line  systems. 

A  firm  alliance  with  business  and  Industry 
has  marked  D&H's  recent  history.  In  the 
words  of  Carl  B.  Sterzlng.  Jr.,  D&H  president 
and  chief  executive  officer: 

"The  opportunities  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  many  prime  sites  which  are 
available  along  our  own  routes,  coupled  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  state's  aggressive 
Commerce  Department  and  increasingly 
favorable  tax  climate,  gives  D&H  a  sound 
base  to  plan  for  its  customers'  future  with 
optimism  as  America's  oldest  continuously 
operated   transportation  business  firm." 


COLOCATION  OP  COUNTY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL AGENCY  OFFICES 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7  last  year  I  put  in  the  Con- 
GPESEioNAL  RECORD  for  the  information 
of  Members  the  background  papers  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  Agriculture 
plan  to  colocate  county  agricultui'al 
agency  ofiRces  in  multicounty  centers 
across  the  Nation. 

The  background  papers  revealed  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  agency 
offices  by  800.  cut  employes  from  3.500  to 
5.000  by  attrition,  and  centralize  4.500 
county  offices  in  2,200  location.?. 

Today  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  a 
new  directive  about  the  big  location 
scheme  which  was  sent  out  to  all  States 
on  April  25.  advising  the  State  Admin- 
istrative Committee  which  were  plan- 
ning the  State  colocations  that  the  June 
deadline  for  developing  their  plans  has 
proved  impractical,  that  Implementa- 
tion of  the  scheme  would  have  to  be 
phased  over  several  years,  and  that  only 
a  limted  number  of  noncontroversial  co- 
locations  should  be  undertaken  on  a  pilot 
basis  aftrr  checking  with  everyone  con- 
cerned, including  congressional  dele- 
gations. 

To  be  sure  that  any  pilot  colocations 
are  acceptable  to  everyone,  the  State 
Pdministra'ive  committees  are  told  to  get 
th^  appr-ival  of  the  agency  herd  in  the 
State,  discuss  them  with  agricultural 
relnted  agencies  and  the  public  if  they 
deem  this  proper. 

Only  if  there  are  no  unresolved  issues 
after  necessary  review  are  the  agency 
heads  to  submit  a  single,  pilot  colocation 
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to  the  Steering  Committee  In  Washing- 
ton for  discussion  with  congressional 
delegations  prior  to  Washington  ap- 
proval of  the  pilot  move. 

People  who  have  read  the  new 
memorandum  to  the  State  administra- 
tive committees  regard  It  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  USDA  Is  reverting  to 
the  old  tempo  of  colocatlng  county  agri- 
cultural agency  offices  as  they  individ- 
ually prove  acceptable  to  everyone 
concerned. 

Colocatlon  has  been  going  over  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Many  county  Farm- 
ers Home,  ASCS,  and  Soil  Conservation 
oflaces  have  been  centralized  into  a  single 
building  in  a  single  town  without  any  big 
drive  that  would  dislocate  and  incon- 
venience thousands  of  farmers,  em- 
ployees, and  disrupt  operations.  That 
will  go  on,  but  apparently  the  big,  get-it- 
done-now  drive  Is  over. 

The  three-page  memo  which  I  shaU 
insert  in  the  Record,  my  informants  say, 
amounts  to  an  instruction  to  field  per- 
sonnel to  forget  about  the  big  crash  pro- 
gram to  cut  locations  In  short  order,  and 
avcrfd  rocking  the  boat.  What  will  hap- 
pen after  the  November  election  is 
rather  obviously  up  to  the  electorate. 

The  new  directive  follows: 

Department   or    Agricultt7bs, 

OmCK    OF    THE    SCCKXTAar. 

Washington,  DC.  April  35.  1974. 

Subject:    Revision    of    Agricultural    Service 

Centers    program    guidance. 
To:   State  Administrative  Committee. 
Thru:     Kenneth    E.    Prick,     Administrator, 

ASCS;    Edwin   L.   Klrby.    AdnUnlatrator. 

KS:   Melvin  R.  Peterson.  Manager,  FCIC; 

Frank    B.    Elliott.    Administrator,    FHA; 

Kenneth  E.  Grant,  Administrator,  SCS. 
During  the  past  few  months  puldellnes  for 
state  service  centers  plans  and  for  operation 
of  centers  (revised  draft  of  operational  guide- 
lines will  be  forwarded  under  separate  cover) 
have  been  developed:  each  SAC  has  been  vis- 
ited at  least  once  by  representatives  of  the 
Department:  and  extensive  contacts  with 
field  personnel,  public  officials  and  groups, 
and  other  individuals  interested  in  the  serv- 
ice centers  program  have  occurred. 

As  you  know,  the  service  centers  program 
objective  is  to  establish  for  the  future  an 
effective  modem  complex  of  offices,  co-located 
locally  and  with  agencies  working  coopera- 
tively to  better  serve  our  clients.  Such  cen- 
ters would  be  capable  of  providing  agrlcul- 
txiral  and  rural  clients  everything  they  should 
expect  from  their  Government  in  the  way 
of  services  rendered  by  the  Department  and 
cooperating  agencies.  The  program  must  and 
win  be  built  on  the  successes  of  the  past. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you  of  the  restructuring  of  the  procedures 
for  implementing  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice Centers  Program  and  to  develop  a  com- 
mon footing  as  we  proceed  into  an  initial 
pilot  phase  of  the  program. 

KESPONBIBXLrnES 

1.  The  Steering  Committee  has  recently  re- 
afflrmed  the  primary  role  that  each  Agency 
Head  and  his  SAC  representative  have  in  this 
program.  The  Agency  Heads  have  responsi- 
bility for  directing  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  service  centers  program, 
through,  and  In  cooperation  with,  each  SAC. 
In  all  aspect*  of  the  service  centers  pro- 
gram, it  is  Important  for  SAO  members  to 
maintain  close  llaUon  with  their  Agency. 

2.  To  assure  that  the  service  centers  are 
capable  of  providing  the  maximum  range  of 
wrrlces  to  our  clients,  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee strongly  urgee  that  State  Directors  of  Ex- 
tension participate  In  all  phaaes  of  the  aerv- 
loe  omters  progrun.  Secretary'a  Memorandtun 
Ifo.  140a  la  being  rerlMd  to  reflect  that  Stat» 


Extension  Directors  are  full  members  of  SAC* 
with  the  right  to  hold  offices. 

3.  The  Office  of  Operations,  in  cooperation 
with  designated  agency  representatives,  wUI 
assist  in  the  liaison  between  the  Agencies  and 
the  Steering  Committee.  A3CS,  ES.  PCIC, 
FHA  and  SCS  will  provide  representatives  to 
work  with  the  Office  of  Operations  on  this 
program. 

PROGKAM  P1.ANNING 

The  state  plans  called  for  In  the  Guide- 
lines for  Developing  State  Plans  for  XJB.  Agri- 
cultural Service  Centers  should  be  viewed 
and  treated  as  simply  a  framework  In  which 
short-  and  long-range  objectives  for  each 
state  are  set  forth.  Like  any  comprehensive 
planning  process  which  extends  objectives 
over  several  years,  the  state  plan  should  be 
a  fluid  one  which  would  be  reviewed  and  up- 
dated periodically  to  reflect  the  dynamic 
changes  which  our  society  and  client  groups 
are  certain  to  witness  over  the  next  few  years. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Service  Centers  Program  will  be 
phased  over  several  years,  and  each  SAC 
should  accommodate  such  phasing  in  the 
planning  process.  Therefore,  each  SAC  should 
continue  to  develop  a  sound,  comprehensive 
planning  framework  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  originally  envisioned.  The  June 
deadline  has  proved  to  be  unrealistic  and 
submission  of  a  complete  state  plan  as  called 
for  In  the  Guidelines  for  Development  of 
SUte  Plans  for  U.S.  Agricultural  Service  Cen- 
ters is  not  a  requirement  during  this  pilot 
phase. 

Each  SAC  should  recommend  as  soon  as 
possible  a  limited  number  of  service  center 
sites  to  be  operated  on  a  pilot  basis, 
sm:  Exuscnort  roa  pn,OT  snEHvtcc  CErrnens 

1.  Many  SAC'S  have  indicated  that  they 
now  have  some  co-located  sites  that  with 
modification  may  satisfy  the  service  centers 
concept.  Also,  some  SAC's  have  Indicated 
they  have  situations  in  which  decl?>lon3  on 
construction,  leases,  etc.,  must  be  made  now 
or  In  the  near  future.  From  these,  each  SAC 
should  select  a  limited  number  that  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  becoming  service 
centers.  Prime  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  locations  where  other  aeTl;i]ltnr«l- 
related  agencies  are  interested  In  co-locating. 

2.  Each  SAC  should  contact  other  agri- 
cultural-related agencies  and  discuss  with 
them  the  benefits  of  co-location  for  better 
services  for  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
rural  cllent.s. 

StTBMISSION    PROCESS 

1.  Each  SAC  member  should  submit  to  his 
Agency  Head  those  proposed  sites  that  the 
SAC  Is  recommending  as  pilot  service  centers 
with  the  information  requested  on  the  At- 
tachment. 

2.  Agency  Heads  will  coordinate  the  re- 
view of  each  proposed  location  and  concur- 
rence will  be  given,  prior  to  any  public  or 
formal  announcement,  to  each  SAC  for  only 
those  locations  which  show  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  satisfying  the  centers  concept. 
Should  SAC  members  have  questions  con- 
cerning the  suitability  of  a  particular  site 
they  should  contact  their  agency  designated 
representative . 

3.  After  receiving  Agency  Head  concur- 
rence for  recommended  pilot  service  center 
sites  each  SAC  should  discuss  the  proposal 
with  affected  employees  and  employee 
groups  and,  at  Its  discretion  with  public 
groups  Interested  In  USDA  activities.  If  no 
unresolved  issues  remain  after  necessary  re- 
view, the  Agency  Head  will  submit  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Steering  Conunlttee. 

4.  The  Steering  Committee  wUl  discuss 
recommended  pilot  sites  with  Congressional 
delegations  prior  to  approval. 

5.  Each  SAC  will  be  Informed  of  those  sites 
approved  as  pilot  center  locations  and  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  Implementation. 

6.  After  sufficient  operation  of  Initially  ap- 
proved pUot  service  oenter  sites,  additional 
pilot  centers  may  be  recommended  by  the 
SAC'S. 


It  has  been  quits  apparent  that  each  of 
you  has  devoted  long  and  hard  hours  from 
your  normal  pressing  duties  to  develop  a 
sound  planning  foundation  for  the  USDA 
field  structure  within  your  respective  atatasL 
While  this  13  a  difficult  assignment  reqnlrtng 
substantial  Inputs  of  your  time,  each  of  you 
Is  contributing  subatantlally  to  the  future 
of  USDA's  field  delivery  system.  We  must 
continue  building  on  the  Dspartment's  aoUd 
record  of  achievement  In  serving  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  others  In  rural  America. 
JOSXFH  R.  WaioHT,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Notb:  Secretary's  Memorandum  1492  |j 
being  amended  In  accordance  with  the  abovs. 
For  matters  other  than  those  covered  undir 
existing  agency  responsibilities,  SAC's  toay 
contact  any  of  the  following  concerning  SAC 
problems. 

Personnel  Matters:  Sy  Pranger,  Office  of 
Personnel.  x73868. 

General  Administrative  Matters:  John 
Keaney,  Office  of  Operations,  x73937. 

Service  Centers:  Richard  Hadsell,  Offlcs 
of  Operations,  x74071. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  EQUAL 
CREDIT  LEGISLATION 

fMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  a  person's 
sex  Is  an  impermissible  criteria  on  hiring 
and  promotion  practices.  Clearly,  the 
Court  has,  in  a  number  of  decisions, 
stated  Its  position — laws  which  disable 
women  from  full  participation  In  the 
political,  social,  and  business  arenas  are 
no  more  acceptable  In  American  life 
than  laws  struck  down  in  years  past  for 
perpetualing  invidious  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination. 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
credit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
or  marital  status  in  today's  society.  Yet, 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  that  points 
to  discrimination  against  women  with 
regard  to  institutional  credit  policies. 

In  May  of  1972  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  held  hearings 
on  the  availability  of  credit  to  women 
in  response  to  numerous  allegations  of 
discrimination.  At  those  hearings  witness 
after  witness  Including  Members  of  Con- 
grress.  State  end  Federal  of&clals,  private 
citizens,  and  representatives  of  women's 
and  civil  rights  groups,  described  how 
women  with  different  Income  and  mari- 
tal status  have  trouble  getting,  or  are 
actually  refused  credit  otherwise  avail- 
able to  men.  It  was  documented  at  those 
hearings  that:  Single  women  have  more 
trouble  in  obtaining  credit  than  single 
men;  creditors  require  women,  upon 
marriage,  to  reapply  for  credit  in  their 
married  name;  a  wife's  Income  is  not 
counted  when  a  married  couple  applies 
for  credit:  and  divorcees  and  widows 
have  trouble  establishing  credit  in  tbdr 
own  names.  As  Betty  Howard,  of  the 
Mlrmesota  Department  of  Human  Rights 
described  the  situation: 

If  you're  married  and  in  your  chlldbearlng 
years,  you're  a  bad  credit  risk;  If  you're  di- 
vorced, you're  a  bad  credit  risk:  U  youTs 
single,  you're  a  bad  credit  risk.  Men  are  bad 
credit  risks  when  they  dont  pay  their  bflls- 
Women — Just  because  they  are  women!. 

These  frustrations  come  at  a  ttna 
when  our  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions are  supposedly  becoming  respon- 
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sive  to  the  needs  of  women.  How  can 
^  consider  this  a  Just  society  when  a 
majority  of  Americans  are  discriminated 
fgaixxst,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

£xi  unmarried  Minneapolis  woman  m  her 
larly  30's  applied  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  to 
purchase  a  stunmer  home.  She  had  enough 
p.h  to  make  a  substantial  down  payment 
taA  was  steadily  employed,  but  her  loan 
ippllcatlon  was  turned  down.  Yet  her  fianci, 
wbo  had  gone  through  bankruptcy,  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  a  loan  to  purchase  the 
very  same  property  with  a  smaller  down 
payment. 

An  Illinois  woman  In  her  40's,  the  head  of 
ber  household,  wanted  to  buy  a  home  for 
herself  and  her  children.  She  was  told  that  to 
get  a  mortgage  she  would  have  to  ask  her  70 
year  old  retired  father,  who  was  living  on  a 
pension,  to  coelgn  the  loen. 

Women  are  the  victims  of  the  illogi- 
cal view,  held  by  loan  ofBcials  and  many 
others,  that  women  are  of  marginal  eco- 
Qamlc  value.  How  could  this  be  so  when 
nomen  comprise  over  37  percent  of  the 
work  force:  when  over  50  percent  of  all 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64 
ut  In  the  labor  force;  when  22  percent 
of  all  married  women  are  in  the  labor 
fwce;  or  when  14.6  percent  of  all  moth- 
ers with  children  under  the  age  of  18, 
and  30  percent  of  all  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  are  in  the  work 
force;  or  when  44  percent  of  all  women 
Dying  with  their  spouses  work;  or  when 
6,2  million  heads  of  household  are 
women?  This  is  not  a  temporary  trend 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Ubor,  which  foresees  a  70-percent  in- 
crease in  female  participation  in  the 
work  force  during  the  next  decade. 
Surely  it  is  obvious  that  women  are  mak- 
ing substantial  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  economy.  Women 
deserve  a  measure  of  economic  freedom 
equal  to  their  important  contribution  to 
America's  GNP.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
kUowed  to  participate  in  the  work  force, 
or  even  to  dominate  the  consumer  mar- 
ket. Women  must  also  be  given  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  accompany 
hard  work — benefits  such  as  the  ability 
to  borrow  money  on  a  par  with  men. 

In  October  1973,  responses  to  a  survey 
by  the  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  revealed  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  mortgage  lenders  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  who  replied  said  that  they 
discriminated  against  female  appUcants. 
In  a  companion  survey,  the  Commission 
found  that  department  stores  still  dis- 
criminate against  women  in  their  charge 
account  policies.  The  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers  Association 
told  a  legislative  hearing  in  New  York 
City  In  October  1973  that  banks  did 
discriminate  against  women  but  that — 

There  is  no  conscious  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion. It's  Just  that  the  bank  officers  are  op- 
erating the  way  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

It  Is  time  those  bankers  realize  that  we 
are  living  In  the  1970's  not  the  1950's. 
Old  m3rths  that  women  are  economically 
Irresponsible  have  been  shattered  and  to 
continue  to  assume  that  women  are  bad 
credit  risks  simply  on  accoimt  of  their 
sex  Is  base  dlsciimlnatlon. 

As  early  as  1041,  a  study  conducted  by 
David  Durand  for  the  National  Bureau 
oS  Economic  Research  concluded  that 
women  were  indeed  better  credit  risks 
than  men.  In  a  1973  study  by  the  Oregon 


Student  Research  Group  this  conclusion 
was  reafllrmed,  with  the  additional  find- 
ing that  an  applicant's  marital  status 
was  not  a  reliable  determinant  of  credit 
worthiness. 

Extension  of  credit  should  not  be  based 
upon  sex  or  marital  status  but  rather 
upon  realistic  criteria  developed  from  an 
assessment  of  the  individual's  financial, 
employment,  and  personal  qualifications 
and  not  because  of  a  class  trait.  Although 
sevezHl  States  have  enacted  Equal  Rights 
Amendments,  existing  laws  have  not 
been  totally  responsive  to  the  problems 
of  women  in  securing  equal  credit  rights. 
The  answer  must  be  national  legisla- 
tion, setting  uniform  rules  prohibiting 
credit  discrimination. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  discrimination  in 
credit  transactions  for  personal  or  busi- 
ness purposes.  This  legislation  would 
make  It  imlawful  for  any  credit  Institu- 
tion to  discriminate  against  any  Individ- 
ual on  account  of  sex  or  against  any 
business  enterprise  on  account  of  the  sex 
of  an  individual  or  group  of  hidividuals 
controlling  the  enterprise.  With  respect 
to  the  issuing  of  credit,  the  bill  would 
require  that,  if  both  spouses  are  to  be 
liable  for  the  loan,  both  incomes  must  be 
taken  Into  ^count.  Furthermore,  a 
credit  institution  would  be  prohibited 
from  assuming  that  the  income  of  an  in- 
dividual would  be  unstable  because  of  the 
marital  status  or  sex  of  the  individual. 
In  all  cases,  violators  would  be  subject 
to  civil  penalties. 

My  bill  would  also  require  prompt  jus- 
tification by  the  credit  issuer  explaining 
why  either  credit  was  denied  or  renewal 
refused  to  an  Individual.  Compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  this  law  would  be 
enforced  under  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

The  unique  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  my  bUl  is  the  specific  in- 
clusion of  business  enterprises  within 
the  protective  umbrella  of  the  anti-dis- 
crimination law.  Since  more  and  more 
women  are  going  into  business  we  must 
assure  to  them  the  ability  to  secure  the 
same  financial  assistance  that  similar 
male  dominated  organizations  have  ac- 
cess to. 

I  believe  these  measures  would  go  far 
in  correcting  this  invidious  form  of  dis- 
crimination and  I  urge  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  to  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  ECONO- 
MIST CALLS  FOR  PAYROLL  TAX 
CUT 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  article  on  payroll  tax  re- 
lief by  Alicia  MunneU,  an  economist  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

Although  we  do  not  entirely  agree  on 
the  means  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  the 
regressive  social  security  tax,  we  cer- 
tainly are  in  agreement  concerning  the 
fundamental  Issues  that  the  excessively 
high  rate  of  the  payroll  tax  poses  for  the 
low  and  middle  Income  segments  of  the 
work  force. 


I  commend  Ms.  Muiuiell's  excellent 
analysis  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
She  is  to  be  commended  for  focusing  in 
on  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  American  workers. 

Payroll  Tax  Belief 
(By  Alicia  MunneU*) 

As  the  second  largest  source  of  Federal  rev- 
enue, payroU  taxes,  earmarked  to  finance 
social  security,  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  Income.  Theee  Uxes  are  levied 
on  eammgs  without  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions and  consequently  even  those  below  the 
poverty  line  are  taxed.  It  is  Ironic  that  whUe 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  plight  of 
the  working  poor,  the  payroU  tax  has  been 
permitted  to  take  a  rapidly  growing  chunk 
Sut  of  the  earnings  of  low-income  famUles. 

This  article  examines  m  detail  a  straight- 
forward solution  to  the  Increased  burden  of 
social  security  financing— extending  to  the 
payroU  tax  the  personal  exemption  and  low- 
Income  allowance  currently  available  under 
the  personal  Income  tax.  This  type  of  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  advocated  ^  jrecent 
publications  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
was  mtroduced  as  legislation  In  1971  by 
Senators  Muskle  and  Mondale  but  did  not 
reach  a  vote. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  following  dis- 
cussion is  to  emphasize  the  smaU  revenue 
loss  involved  if  the  value  of  the  exemptions 
is  allowed  to  decline  as  income  rises.  Un- 
der the  preferred  scheme  a  famUy  of  four 
would  pay  no  payroU  tax  until  Its  incMoe 
reached  $4300,  a  reduced  tax  between  »4300 
and  W800,  and  above  weoo  the  same  tax  as 
under  current  law.  This  plan  would  rxat 
about  »4  billion  at  1974  levels  which  coald 
be  recouped  either  by  changes  to  the  pay- 
roll tax  (i.e.,  raising  the  tax  to  a  comb  toed 
employer-employee  rate  of  12.4  percent  or 
tocreaslng  the  celling  on  earntags  subject 
to  tax  to  $18,000)  or  preferably,  through  a 
transfer  of  personal  income  tax  revenues  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund. 

Part  I  takes  a  close  look  at  the  payroU 
tax  and  its  growth  In  recent  years.  In  P^^t 
II  the  proposed  reform  is  described  In  detail 
aiid  compared  to  other  plans.  In  the  third 
section,  the  practical  and  adminlstratlvs 
feasibility  of  introducing  the  plan  Is  to- 
vestlgated. 

T.  THX  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  payroU  tax  rate  In  1974  is  11.7  per- 
cent Of  wages  and  salaries  up  to  a  maximum 
Of  $13,200.  (See  Table  1.)  Half  the  tax  is  i».d 
by  the  employer  and  half  Is  paid  by  tiie 
employee.'  There  are  no  exemptions  or  de- 
ductions, which  means  that  even  those  be- 
low the  poverty  itoe  pay  taxes.  The  tax  also 
places  a  very  heavy  burden  on  those  Just 
over  the  poverty  Itoe.  In  fact,  for  »  fw»illy 
of  four  vrtth  total  Income  under  $7100  social 
security  taxes  exceed  personal  Income  ^x««- 
In  short,  the  payroll  tax  Is  a  significant 
burden  for  low-tocome  families. 

The  problem  of  the  payroll  tax  Is  particu- 
larly acute  since  It  is  not  only  the  second 
largest  Federal  tax  but  also  the  fastest  grow- 
ing As  shown  to  Table  2,  for  1974  the  pay- 
-oU  tax  should  amount  to  over  $70  blUlon, 
representing  more  than  a  five-fold  increase 
stoce  1960.  The  growth  in  dollar  receipts  of 
the  ptvroH  tax  has  been  paralleled  by  its 
gro*n:  j  iniportance  as  a  revenue  source.  In 
:9t0  the  payroll  tax  accounted  for  only  6 
percent  of  all  Federal  receipts,  but  Its  share 
of  revenues  has  doubled  every  10  years  stoce 
then.  In  1974.  the  payroU  tax  will  raise  close 
to  25  percent  of  Federal  revenues.  In  con- 
trast, the  personal  Income  tax  wlU  raise  44 
percent  and  the  corporation  income  tax  17 
percent  of  Federal  receipts. 


•Economist.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton. 

1  For  the  self-employed  the  rate  is  7.9  per- 
cent on  the  first  $13,200  of  earnings. 
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TABLE  1  -BASIC  DATA  FOR  THf  PAYROLL  TAX.  l969-7< 


May  7,  197}^ 


Calendar 
yedf 


To»al 
OASOHI  ' 

conlnbu- 

tiot";  <bcl- 

lion;  ol 

dollar^) 


Maiimum 
eai  nings 


\ 


Earnings  .n  covered  empioyiiient  


TABLE  2 -FEDERAL  RECEIPTS. CALENDAR  1950-74 
|ln  billioot  of  dollaisj 


lASDHI  I 

ta«  rate 

Jpercent) 


Totii* 

(billions  of 

dollars) 


Ia>4i)le 

(billions  ot 

dollars) 


Taxable 

tots! 

(percent) 


1950        1960        1970 


1974 
(esti- 

1973   ,;S) 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


(36.1 
39.5 
43.9 

sai 

64.6 
71.0 


$7. 800     i 

4.8 

$508 

7,800    r 

4.8 

536 

7, 800     1 

V2 

564 

9,000      •■ 

5.2 

620 

10,  «uo 

5.  «b 

6;4 

13,200 

5.85 

737 

$406 
418 
428 
483 
564 
632 


80 
78 
76 
78 
82 
86 


'  OASOHI  stands  for  Old  Age.  Survivors'  DiAbility  end  Health  Insurance. 

«'"f«/"!l'Io^,^'^  '"""  "^°'^'^'  Security  Bulletin.'-  vol.  36.  No.  3  (March  1973)  Ubie  0-3 
p.  76;  1973  and  1974  estimates  from  Social  S«:uritv  Administration.  '  ^  ' 


PerTon.il  Income  tax jg  j 

Corporation  income  fflx  .     .  .       ~ ij'n 

Payroll  ta«  

Soc.al  Security  (OASOHI)      ..  77 

Other!     V.V.'.'.'.'.        3*2 

Indirect  business  and  npiitax  receipts. ..1."".'!.'.'.'^       8^  9 

Total... 49  9 


265.4       ?9z.j 


II.   .\LrEaNAlIVE    PBOP'JS\|,.S 

Studies  have  revealed  that  subijiantUl  pay- 
roU  ta.x  relief  could  be  provided  taiow  lacome 
Individuals  with  only  nicxlerate  cost  in  terms 
of    foregone    revenue^,.'    This   seojion    :)egln8 
with  a  compiriaon  araonK  the   \^iy  revenue 
losses  of  th;ee  alternative   .va.vs  of  applying 
exeiiiptlon.s  n.id  low-income  ailo<rai:ce.>i  cur- 
rently available  under  the  Fedr^l  personal 
Income    tax    to    the    p.iyroll    ta.\,;  Next,    ap- 
prrjachcs  are  In ,  estl-jatod  for  raUliig  compen- 
.satlng   revei.iies   U.rouRh    a»    hlgier   payroll 
ta::  rates    b)   raUlng  nnxlinum  taJTable  earn- 
ings ceili.'-ps.  or  c)  general   -evenq*  flnanclng. 
The  cor..-Iu.sion  thu.s  reac^ied  is  th.it  a  slowly 
•■vanLshint-"  exemption  wit:    losses  nuide  up 
by    n    --.Hnsfer    from    Indlvl.luai   Income    tax 
revenues  {%  the  m-jst  desirable  rambl:.atlon. 


serv'i!S'r^?re™nT'"°^'"*"'  """'""=••  """ibutions  to  the  railroad  retirement  sysUm,  jod  civil 

Soiree    •fcononic  Report  of  the  President  1974,"  table  C-68,  p  309;  "Social  Secunt.  Biiil<»^„  •• 
Annual  Statistical  Supplement.  1371  and  "Social  Security  Bulletin,"  vol  36/No  g^eptembellsi^ 


Alternative  pla-s  for  eTemptt&nn  and 
deductioi's 


(Taxable  Income -86(X)—| 4300- (8600 — 
4300)  1x8600) 
Quickly  VanUhing  Exemption.  Finally.  In 
the  case  of  the  quickly  vanlil^lng  exemption, 
the  PTE   b  reduced  by  J5   for  each  SI   that 
earnings  exceed  $4300.  Therefore,  bv  the  time 
earnlnjp?  reach  ?5ieo.  the  payroll  exemption 
has  been  reduced  to  zero  and  the  full  $5160 
Is  Kubject  to  tax. 

(TI  =  5160- [4300 -5(5160  4300)1=5160) 
The  specific  taxes  paid  hy  a  family  of  four 
under  the  three  alternative  plans  are  pre- 
sented In  Table  3.  -Ml  three  plans  Insure  that 
families  with  eaj-nmgs  of  less  thai:  84300  pay 
no  taxes.  Plan  !  (the  flat  exemption)  ex- 
tends tax  relief  all  the  way  up  the  income 
scale.  The  st-ccnd  plan  limits  tax  reduction 
to  famine.'.  w;tii  Income  under  $K'^00  Fl- 
lially.  Plan  3  with  the  qu  ckiy  van:shin^'-  ex- 
All  fhiPP  n'.>n>:  r.^,.,^  .  v-i,  emptlon  erter.ds  ^-x  r'pdurtlon  onlv  ud  to 
thft-  f'i-niP»>^  n,..  r.r  ^  -V\  '^^^^^\j  'S....  $ol60.  The  tM:d  plan  does  snlTer  from  the 
lac'omeTeM^e-cl^i^e"  Si  /^^^^^^  ^1^'"''^,^.'"  ^''^""^'^-  '"^"^  '"«'-^*"^'' 
income  allowance  granted  n  ee  .  A  nco  .^e  Tn^Lu  m  T  '"'"  '^'^^'^'"'^  35  percent  as 
tux   They  d.ffer  on.ry  wilh  re.spect  to  »ow  f^n  '=^dlvktual  moves  from  S4300  to  a5160.« 

tended,  The.se  plan,  •.ill  be  charaCerl.od  a,  ALTERNATWE  PUNS 

1 )  a  flat  exemtiMon,  2)  a  slov.lv  vanl'^hlnij  ex-  "  ^~ 

emptlon.  anU  CA   a  quickly  ■  a  il'ihln':  exemp-  Employee's co;itribution  ' 

tlon    Simple  numerical  examplr.s  ba-^d  on  a  ^~ ' 

famllv  of  four  will  rir.rlfv  ••.hfit  is  hapron'-it'  p,,.,  ,        1'",^          ^2,^ 

m  each  CH.e,    Kc.r..f:u.r;.v  Of  tour,  the'^ded.-c:  ,      .                          No        "'fla'tvana      vaSn'^ 

tion  will  amount  to  ?4P!00  which  fs  thf  sum  Earnings        exemption  exemption  exemption   sxemrtion 

-^f  four  $7,50  exemptions  and  *he  813 '0  low- ~ 

income  allowance.  $?.  coo  ....                 jn7              lo              in               in 

^Zaf  £jempfion.  For  a  family  of  four    the     Jf?*     ■  ?34  o  o  n 

flat   exemption    will    reclucr    taxable    Uicrnne     ^'^t "  l^l  "  ?  ■> 

hv  $4300.  Families  with  incimes  under  «43U0      i^^^ JU  U  ,^0 

will   p«v    no   p:.vroll    tax    and    families    with  IM60    .:::;:;::           vs              to            m              w 

incomes   over    «4300    will    ji.iy    tax    ouly    ou     ''^■^"^' 351  t-g  ios  i^f 

earnlncs  In  exc^-ss  of  that  amount.  W^  f«5  ?'*  4"  4t8 

^lowlyVanis^,ng  E.emptton.UMh^  c.se  S  ::::::.-          ,^^5            ''3           IT,             ITh 

Of    ths    slowlT    vanishing    e.xemptlon.    afeain     JH.OCO     [  641  3q'  fm  lu 

lamUles   with   Incomes    under   $4300   pay   no      HIT  '"^  <50  7C2  702 

taxes,    but    now    families   over   $4,300   lose   $1      tH^n      ?§S  IV?  '<«  '60 

of  exemption  fo.-  each  $1  of  earnings  In  ex-  "^  ^21  772  772 

cess  or  »4J00.  Therefore,  bv  the  time  a  fam-  Totii  cosi                    '                                ~ 

liys  aicome  reaches  *8,-3O0  the  exemption  has  (billions 

been   reduced   to  ^.ero  aj,d    tl.e  full  $8600  Is  SL^o 

subject  to  the  pavroii  tax  doHars) 15  4  ^ 


The  relaUve  costa  (bottom  line  of  Table  3) 
of  the  tiiree  plans  vary  Inversely  with  the 
r.-ite  at  which  the  exemptions  vatUsh.'  The 
flat  exemption,  of  course,  Is  the  most  expen- 
sive, amounting  to  $15  billion,  whereas  the 
quickly  vanishing  exemption  would  cauat 
the  smallest  reduction  In  tax  revenue,  oo«t- 
Ing  only  $2  billion.  The  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  the  slowly  vanishing  exemption  la  $4  bU- 
llon. 

These  cost  estimates  are  considerably  lower 
than  flguios  presented  by  ether  authoffo."  be- 
C'iuse  the  deduutlons  have  been  limited  to 
the  employee's  share  of  the  tax.  Thls~ap- 
proarh  has  been  talceu  because  the  Incidence 
of  the  payroll  tax  '^  an  unsettled  Issue.  In 
light  cf  the  controversy,  this  proposanimlU 
tax  rellrt  to  that  portion  of  the  tax  where 
the  Impact  is  compictely  predictable  and  the 
beneflt  la  .>;ure  to  accrue  to  the  low-lnrome 
famlllee.  Extending  the  relief  to  the  employ- 
er only  raises  the  possibility  that  some  of 
the  foregone  revenues  may  simply  result  In 
increased  business  proflts.' 

Although  the  cost  estlmatee  are  quite 
rough,  they  probably  give  a  reasonable  pic- 
ture of  the  relative  magnitudes.  Plan  a  la 
favored  becatise  It  avoids  the  larger  revenu* 
loss  of  the  flat  exemption  of  Plan  1  and  the 
high  margimil  rates  of  the  quickly  vanishing 
exemption  of  Plan  3. 

CompctUttting  for  the  revenue  loss 
As  noted  earlier,  there  are  three  ways  to 
conyiensate  for  the  revenue  lest  through  the 
introduction  of  exemptions  Into  the  payroD 
tax— two  ln»olve  changes  In  the  payroll  tax 
;vn<l  one  Involves  transfers  from  general  reve- 
nues. The  proposals  are  summarized  la 
latJle  4. 


-See  brlitn'n.   7h.-  Pairoll    Tnt  /or  Sr  cm/ 

Se  urifi  a:.d  The  Brookings  Institution    Scf- 

ting    Naiinnal    Pn^ntiP'^:    The    1074   Budget 

pp.  SU-<>2  ^     ' 

In  equation  furni.  the  three  pi£,ns  are  as 

loiloWS.  ; 

1    Flat  exea.pilDn-  ^ 

Ta-.i3lo  Inc.  me     E  irnlngs- PajTtoU 
Tax  ".xpinotlon   iPTn). 
PTE-  $750  •  No.  of  Kx-mpMons  r41300 
1?    SliwivV.inlshUu;  Exe.rptlon- 
T.axa  )le  I-vome  -  Em-al  Eaniliu's— (PTE-- 
(E•^rn;nb=--PTE)  1  or  $0. 
3.  Quickly  Vanishing  Exemption: 

Taxable     Income     Earnings  —   (PTE  fi 

(Earnings— PTE)  ]  or  $0.  , 


'  Tax  rale  is  1974  level  ot  5  85  percent. 


I  A  i  .,  °' r  "'T-""  ""siJe  on  the  basi^  ot  estims'es  in 
J  A,  Brittdin,  liie  P,;/rill  Ux  (or  bocnl  Security  (rtasfiington. 
p.L  The  LrooAiiiR-.  Invlituiion,  1972).  Ch.  V  A  ra'ionule 
lheap'''"d'  ^""^'"■■'  estimates  to  1974  a.>U  is  presented  in 


•  The  marijlnal  tax  rate  L;  the  change  In 
taxes  divided  by  the  change  In  Income.  In 
the  c;-..se  of  th.^  quickly  vanlshl:^p  exrmption. 
a  family  of  four  earninr;  $4300  pays  no  tax, 
but  a  family  earning  $E^160  pavs  8302.  (See 
Table  3  )  Therefor-,  the  marginal  rate  Is  35  1 
percent. 

Change  In  tax/Change  in 

lncome_$302— *0   ($51 60- 

$4300)  -$302  $860  =  35.1% 


■  The  cost  estimates  are  based  on  extrapola- 
;ions  of  Brlttaln's  calculations.  See  the  Ap- 
pend.x  for  the  methodology  and  Justifica- 
tion for  the  final  numbers.  The  numbers  are 
very  clo.se  lo  those  presented  in  Setting  Na- 
tional PrijTitica:  7 he  107i  Budget,  p.  61. 
These  estimates  are  slightly  higher— $15  bll- 
lioi  versus  $13  billion  for  Plan  1  and  $4  bU- 
Uon  .-ompared  td  f3  billion  for  Plan  2. 

•Brlttaln.   The  Payroll  Tax,  Chapter  V. 

•  Economl«;ts  generally  argue  that  labor 
bears  t.'-e  full  burden  of  the  tax.  (See  for 
instance.  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  Federal  Tax 
Prlicj  (Revised  Edition),  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Brookings  Institution.  1971),  pp.  176- 
177.)  For  Instance,  the  worker  who  would 
earn  $4,650  In  the  absenoe  of  a  payroll  tax  re- 
ceives only  $4,050  In  disposable  earnings.  $250 
of  thj  reduction  Is  due  to  a  lower  wage  re- 
ceiveti  fr-^m  the  employer  and  $250  is  due  to 
the  mvroU  tax  deducted  from  his  earnings. 

The  economl=;*s'  concluplon  that  the  bur- 
den of  payroll  taxe«!  falls  completely  on  wage 
earners  Is  bsused  on  an  economic  model  that 
assum.es  perfectly  f  unctloulng  markets.  How- 
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Xhe  first  option  Is  to  raise  payroll  tax 
r»t«.'  It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
rate  from  the  present  combined  employer- 
employee  level  of  11.7  to  a  new  level  of 
12.4  percent.  However,  since  the  payroll  tax 
if  a  regressive  tax  (even  with  exemptions), 
liicr«aslng  the  rates  Is  clearly  the  least  de- 
(irahie  of  the  three  alternative  methods  of 
replacing  the  lost  revenues. 

A  way  of  raising  additional  revenue  from 
tbe  tax,  while  also  reducing  the  regresslvlty, 
would  be  to  increase  the  celling  on  maximum 
earnUigi  subject  to  the  payroll  tax.*  Raising 
maximum  taxable  earnings  from  $13,200  to 
118,000  should  Increase  the  tax  ba^e  by 
»pproxlmately  5  percent,  yielding  an  addi- 
tional $4   billion   at   1974   tax   rates."  This 


ever,  Ui  the  face  of  i>owerf ul  labor  unions  and 
Urge  corporations,  markets  may  not  operate 

in  a  purely  competitive  fashion.  Unions  may 
resist  lon^-term  reductions  In  wages  as  pay- 
roll tare.';  Increase.  Also,  companies  will  not; 
al.ov  increased  payroll  contributions  to  re- 
duce their  profits  and  In  response  are  likely 
to  raise  the  prices  that  they  charge  their  cus- 
tomers. Therefore,  it  is  popularly  believed 
that  while  the  employee's  share  of  the  tax  Is 
borne  entirely  by  the  v.-age  earner,  the  em- 
plover's  share  Is  .shifted  forward  In  the  form 
of  higher  r  rices  to  consumers.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  this  effect,  see  Richard  A.  Musgrave 
snd  Peggy  B  Musgrave,  Public  Finance  in 
Theory  and  Practice.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hi:i,  1973),  pp.  352-355.  In  the  end,  the  ques- 
tio''.  pf  pavroll  tax  Incidence  can  only  be  set- 
tled by  empirical  analy.-tW. 

Some  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  labor 
bears  the  whole  burden  has  been  provided  by 
Brlttgin.  Thr  Pavroll  Tar.  Chapter  TIT.  For  a 
crltl  Ism  of  this  a^Dproach  see  Martin  S. 
Feldsteli,  "T.io  Incidence  of  the  .Social  Se- 
curit}-  Tax:  Comment."  A-merican  Economic 
RnifH-  (Peotember  1972). 

•At  1974  levels,  a  revenue  reduction  of 
(4  billion  Implies  a  base  decline  from  $632 
to  $597  billion.  To  recoup  the  $4  billion  with 
the  new  $597  billion  base,  the  tax  rate  would 
have  to  be  increased  from  11.7  percent  to 
12.4  percent. 

•Complete  removal  of  the  celling  would 
raise  the  question  of  extending  benefits  up 
the  Income  scale,  which  would  be  a  clear 
departure  from  social  security's  goal  of  pro- 
viding "mtalmum"  retirement  support.  In- 
creasl:ig  the  maximum  to  $18,000.  however, 
can  be  dealt  with  within  the  existing  benefit 
structure.  See  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Henry  J. 
Aaron,  and  Michael  K.  Taussig.  Social  Se- 
curity: Perspectives  for  Reform  (The  Brook- 
Lngs  Institution:    1968),  Ch    4. 

>•  Brlttaln.  The  Payroll  Tax,  p.  127.  Under 
Brlttaln's  plan   920A-1,   raising   the   celling 


$4   billion    Is   enough    to   make   up   for    the 
revenue  loss  from  the  exemptions. 

A  third  means  of  making  up  the  loss  Is  to 
transfer  revenues  from  the  Individual  In- 
come tax.  Taxing  higher  Incomes  Is  much 
more  equitably  accomplished  under  the 
Income  tax  than  under  the  payroll  tax,  since 
the  former  Includes  capital  as  well  as  labor 
Income  and  has  progressive  rates.  The  trtms- 
fers  can  be  referred  to  as  "contributions" 
made  by  government  on  behalf  of  the  pKXjr. 
This  formality  can  thus  help  maintain  the 
Insurance  analogy  which  has  been  so  Im- 
portant to  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
program. 

Table  4. — Alternattve  Methods  of  Recoup- 
ing $4  BiixiON  IN  Revenues  in  1974 
Proposal  and  required  change  in  1974 

1.  Raise  the  payroll  tax  rats — ll.VTc  to 
12.4%. 

2.  Increase  the  ceiling  on  maximum  taxable 
earnings — $13,200  to  $18,000. 

3.  Finance  from  general  revenues — Trans- 
fer $4b.  from  personal  Income  tax  revenues. 

Sotjrce:  Author's  estimates.  See  footnotes 
In  text. 

in.    ADMINISTRATIVE    QnESTIONS 

The  question  arises,  "Is  this  proposal  ad- 
ministratively feasible?"  A  closer  look  will 
reveal  that  the  problems  of  introdviclng  ex- 
emptions are  relatively  minor  and  that  there 
Is  adequate  precedent  for  transferrmg  funds 
from  general  revenues. 

Appropriations  from  general  revenues  have 
been  made  several  times  to  finance  speclnc 
provisions  of  the  social  security  system.  In 
1947  aud  1956,  general  revenues  were  used 
to  finance  the  cost  of  gratuitous  military 
service  wage  credits.  In  1965,  transfers  were 
provided  to  finance  Medicare  benefits  for 
persons  not  covered  by  social  security  and 
to  help  pay  for  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance.  Another  departure  from  payroll 
tax  financing  was  liitroiuced  in  1956,  when 
general  revenues  were  appropriated  to  fi- 
nance special  OASDHI  benefits  to  persons 
aged  72  before  1968,  who  were  not  covered 


from  $13,200  to  $18,000  would  Increase  the 
percentage  of  earnings  subject  to  taxes  from 
about  82  percent  to  86.5  percent  Using  this 
4.5  percent  figure  for  1373  probably  under- 
estimates the  Increase  In  tax  b.ise  since 
wages  have  risen  from  both  productivity  and 
price  changes.  Nevertheless,  assuming  earn- 
ings In  covered  employment  totalled  about 
$737  billion  in  1974,  a  4.5  percent  increase 
would  ral.se  taxable  wages  by  $33  billion. 
Applying  the  combined  employer-employee 
rate  of  11.7  percent  would  yield  the  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $4  billion. 


by  social  security.  Agam  in  1972,  general 
revenues  were  appropriated  to  hnance  the 
cost  of  gratuitous  wage  credits  for  Japanese 
Internees  and  to  further  finance  the  supple- 
mentary health  Insurance.  Since  income  tax 
revenuw  htve  been  transferred  to  social  se- 
curity ffequently  in  the  past,  there  should 
be  no  legal  difficulty  in  approprlatmg  general 
revenues  to  compensate  for  the  introduction 
of  exemptions  and  deductions. 

The  actual  Introduction  of  the  exemptions 
trnd  deductions  should  also  be  quite  simple, 
building  on  the  administrative  apparatus* 
of  the  Income  tax.  Employees  already  have 
to  fill  out  forms  for  Income  tax  withholding 
Indicating  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  informatloa 
can  also  be  used  to  calculate  the  Individual's 
withholding  rate  for  the  payroll  tax. 

If  the  "slowly  vanishing"  exemption  were 
Introduced,  then  the  average  weekly  with- 
holding would  resemble  the  schedule  pre- 
sented In  Table  5.  Unlike  the  Individual  in- 
come tax.  married  persons  and  single  indi- 
viduals are  subject  to  the  same  withholding 
schedule.  The  amount  of  the  tax  varies  with 
the  level  of  Income  and  the  ntimber  of  ex- 
emptions. For  families  with  a  single  worker, 
withholding  according  to  this  schedtile 
should  not  present  any  problems,  since  the 
procedure  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed with  the  Individual  Income  tax. 

Some  difficulties  emerge  when  there  are 
two  workers  In  a  family,  because  there  Is 
substantial  underwlthholdlng  due  to  the 
high  degree  of  progresslvlty  In  the  tax  at  the 
low  end.  For  Instance,  a  family  of  four  where 
the  husband  earns  $5000  and  the  wife  earns 
$3000  has  a  total  liability  of  $8.33  per  week 
or  $434  per  year.  If  the  husband  claimed 
three  exemptions  and  the  wife  claimed  one. 
withholding  wo-.ild  amount  to  $3.26  and 
$2.14  respectively.  This  would  represent  a 
shortfall  of  ($8.33— $3.26— $2.14)  $2.93  per 
week  or  $152  per  year.  To  avoid  this  large 
lump  sum  payment,  withholdine  should  be 
adjusted.  The  worker,  himself,  could  reduce 
the  number  of  exemptions  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  his  expected  family  Income  or  fam- 
ilies with  two  workers  could  be  disallowed 
one  exemption.  No  matter  which  approach  is 
taken,  at  the  end  of  the  year  corrections  for 
any  remaining  improper  withholding  can  be 
made  up  either  by  credits  or  debits  against 
the  Income  tax  or  by  filing  a  special  return. 

The  problem  of  workers  with  more  than 
one  employer  can  be  handled  exactly  as 
under  the  Income  tax.  That  Is,  If  an  employee 
claims  exemptions  with  one  employer,  he  Is 
not  entitled  to  claim  the  same  withholding 
exemptions  with  his  second  employer.  As  is 
currently  done  with  the  payroll  tax,  both 
emoloyers  are  required  to  withhold. 


TABLE  5.-WEEKLY  WITHHOLDING  FOR  PAYROLL  TAX  UNDER  SLOWLY  VANISHIfJG  EXEMPTIONS  PLAN 


Present  — 

wi;ti!io:ding 

Number  of 

exemptions 

Annual  wages 

Present  - 

wittitiolding 

Number  ot 

exemptions 

Annua!  Aages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2                3 

4 

5 

6 

$1,000  .... 

$1.12 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$8.000 

$9.00 

$9.  00 

S9.(J3         $9.00 

$8.33 

S6.64 

$4  95 
7.20 
9.45 
11.70 
13.50 
14.63 
14  85 

COOO... 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$9,000 

!D.  13 

10.13 

10.13          10.13 

10.13 

0.000    . 

J4,0O0 

3.37 
4  50 

$;.i4 
4  39 

2  70 

0 
Jl  01 

0 
0 

0 

c 

0 
0 

$10,000 

$11,000 

11.25 
12.38 

11  25 
12.38 

11.25          11.25 
K".  38          12.  38 

11.25 
12.33 

11. 14 
12.3? 

K300  .. 

4  g4 

rsi 

3  38 

1  69 

0 

0 

0 

$12,000 

13.50 

13.50 

13.53          13.51 

13.50 

13.  50 

J5.000  ...  ... 

5.63 

5.63 

4.95 

3.26 

$1.58 

0 

0 

$13,000 

14.63 

14.63 

14,63          14.53 

14  63 

14.63 

J6,0((C. 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

5.51 

3.83 

$2.14 

$0. 

4b 

$13,200 

14.85 

U.S5 

It.  Si          U.85 

14.85 

l4.  85 

$7.003 

7.88 

7.83 

7.88 

7.76 

6.08 

4.39 

2. 

/I' 

. 

Source:  Auttioi's  estimates. 

In  summ:;ry,  intr'^di'c'ng  exemptions  and 
low  mccme  allowances  int^  the  payroll  tax 
would  pose  only  minor  administrative  diffi- 
culties. Furthermore,  there  lave  been  ample 
precedents  for  transferring  from  general  rev- 
enues to  the  trust  fund. 

IV.    StTMMAXT 

Income  Individuals.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
uicome   Individuals.   It   makes  no  sense   for 


the  government  to  devise  programs  to  help 
those  below  the  poverty  line  and  at  the  same 
time  lev>'  taxes  on  the  meager  earnings  of 
this  group. 

Applying  the  personal  exemptions  and 
low-Income  allowance  currently  available 
vinder  the  individual  income  tax  to  the  pay- 
roll tax  would  give  relief  to  the  worldng  poor. 
Bough  cost  estimates  indicate  that  this 
approach   would   be  fea-.lble  and   that  reve- 


nv.es  coiild  be  easily  recouped  within  l  e  cen- 
eral  fram°wcrk  of  tbe  existing  social  security 
prograii.  Pa\Toll  tax  reform  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 


Appendix:   Brief  Justification  of  Cost  Es- 
timates  FOR   Paybcll   Tax   Reform 
The  cost  estimates  are  based  oa  extrapo- 
lations of  estimates  presented  by  J;:hn  Brit- 
tain  in  his  recent  book.  The  Payroll  Tax  for 
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Social  Security.  BrltUln  pre«emt«d  coat  estl- 
mAtM  for  I»«4.  The  exemption  plana  he  con- 
sidered Included  $700  exemptlona  plu«  taoo 
Bt&ndard  deduction.  Separate  •stlnuttes  were 
m*de  for  the  coeu  under  the  three  assump- 
tions: 1)  that  the  exemption  did  «ot  van- 
l«h.  3)  that  It  vanished  slowlR  and  3)  that 
It  vanished  quickly.  The  cort  oitlmates  were 
oased  on  a  sample  of  100,000  1964  individ- 
ual income  tax  returns  and  th«  resulU  were 
extrapolated  to  the  full  popi^atlon.  In  a 
••cond  stage,  the  deUUed  estimates  for  1M4 
•were  used  to  derive  approxlniate  relatlon- 
•hlps  for  1B69.  In  1969,  the  ex«nptlon  plans 
amounted  to  (020  per  Federal  Individual  in- 
come tax  exemption  plus  $200.  so  for  a  famUy 
Of  four  the  exemption  would  amount  to 
98.880. 
The  costs  of  the  plans  In  19<&  were  as  fd- 


1 

Percentoye  revenue  loss 
Plan: 

Nonvanlshlng  exemption . 49 

Slowly   vanishing  exemption, .1       13 

Quickly  vanishing  exemptlott 7 

Estimates  for  1974  were  madejjy  extending 
the  already  sketchy  1969  projections  a  bit 
further.  Brtttal-/<  exemptions  were  adjusted 
for  Increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
from  1969  to  1974.  The  numBers  are  pre- 
sented In  Table  A-l  for  comparbon  with  the 
exemptions  allowed  under  our  "'slowly  van- 
ishing" exemption  scheme.  The  Brittaln  pro- 
posal Is  considerably  below  thei  slowly  van- 
ishing exemption  for  small  famlfiee;  for  large 
famlllee,  the  relationship  Is  reversed.  Even 
though  the  structure  of  exemptions  in  Brlt- 
taln's  proposal  differs  from  the^  slowly  van- 
ishing exemption  scheme,  the  «Wo  are  close 
enough  to  use  his  cost  estimates  as  a  start- 
ing point. 

The  1969  cost  estimates,  thoi^h.  probably 
ahould  be  reduced  since  the  ceSlng  on  tax- 
able earnings  has  been  increased  from  87.800 
In  1969  to  $18,200  m  1974.  and  consequently, 
the  proportion  of  revenue  coming  from  the 
under  $4,300  income  group  has  dtcUned.  Re- 
ducing all  the  estimates  by  about  10  per- 
cent yields  new  estimates  of  44  percent.  12 
percent  and  8  percent,  respectively. 

Furthermore,  focusing  tax  relief  only  on 
the  employee's  taxes  reduces  the  coet  by  one 
half,  so  that  we  end  up  with  revenue  looses 
of  22  percent.  6  percent  and  3  percent,  re- 
spectively. Applying  these  percentages  to  es- 
timated 1974  tax  revenues  of  $69.9  billion 
implies  coEts  of  $15  billion.  $4  billion  and 
$2  billion,  respectively,  for  the  three  plans. 

TABU    A  1,-VAlUf    Of    EXEMPTIONS    UWER    BRITTAIN 
AND      SIOWLY   VANISHING"    EXEMPTION    PROPOSALS 


Number  of 
•Mmptioiis 


1969 

Britlam 

olan 

920  A  1 


1969  < 

Bnftaln 
in  1974 
dollirs 


11.120 
2,040 
2.960 
3.8S0 
3.S0O 
5.720 


SI.  456 
2.651 
3  847 

5.042 
6.238 
7.434 


1974 

slowly 

vanishing 

exemption 


$2,  050 
2.800 
3,550 
4.300 
5  050 
5.800 


«,1,«'.  ui  r*"'"!  "»«?•":"»  in  1969  and  is  expected  to 
average  142  7  percent  m  1974 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  BY 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS 

'Mr.  Di  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  constitutional  government  by 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 


drafting  of  a  proposed  Virgin   Islands 
Federal  Relations  Act.  This  bill  will  prove 
to  be  of  profound  significance  in   the 
evolution  of  self-determination  and  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  manage  their  own  aflairs.  It  is  a  fitting 
capstone  to  six  decades,  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  development  of  the 
Virgin  Island.s.  since  their  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  in  1917.  I  am  pleased 
that  Congressman  Phiup  Bdrton,   the 
distinguished    chairman    of    the   House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs,  has 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
Because  of  their  strategic  geographic 
location  and  magnificent  natural  har- 
bors, the  Virgin  Islands  have  had  a  richly 
varied  and  colorful  Iiistory  since  Colum- 
bus first  arrived  In  the  late  15th  century. 
The  Islands  were  a  much  contested  prize 
in     the     colonial     struggles     involving 
France.  England.  Spain,  and  Denmark. 
The  Danish  West  Indian  Co.  was  char- 
tered  in    1671.   and   shortly    thereafter 
Denmark  began  colonizing  St.  Thomas 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  sugar  pro- 
duction. St.   John  and  St.   Croix   were 
purchased  by  Denmark  from  France  in 
1733,  and  except  for  a  period  of  English 
rule   during    the   Napoleonic    wars,    re- 
mained under  Danish  rule  until  1917. 

Although  the  United  States  had  shown 
Interest  in  acquiring  the  Islands  as  a 
naval  base  as  early  as  1865,  It  was  not 
until  World  War  I  fears  for  the  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  negotiations 
for  their  purchase  were  successfully  com- 
pleted. The  Virgin  Islands  were  pur- 
chased for  $25  million  and  officially  be- 
came a  U.S.  territory  on  March  31,  1971. 
By   ExecuUve   order,    the   islands   were 
transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  on  March  18, 
1931.  and  responsibility  for  their  admin- 
istration was  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Prom  this  brief  sketch  It  may  be  seen 
that  post-Columbian  Virgin  Islands  his- 
tory has  been  dominated  by  a  multitude 
of  colonial  rule.  This  experience  has  been 
as  diverse  In  its  characteristics  as  the  na- 
tional backgroimds  of  the  parent  coun- 
tries, and  political  philosophies  of  the 
particular  period  in  time.  Even  in  the  rel- 
atively short  span  of  Jurisdiction  imder 
the  United  States  there  has  been  remark- 
able variation  in  local  administration  in- 
cluding that  by  the  Navy,  later  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  presently 
under  an  elected  Governor. 

Notwlth.standlng  the  dominant  part 
played  by  European  colonial  rule  and  lat- 
er the  administration  of  the  territory  by 
the  executive  departments  of  the  US 
Government,  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  self-government.  However,  It  was  not 
until  the  passage  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Organic  Act  in  1936  that  this  ability  was 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  Congress 
This  document  set  forth  the  basic  form  of 
government,  and  articulated  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  territory  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  years  since  its  initial  passage 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
been  amended  many  times.  It  was  com- 
pletely revised  in  1954  and  from  that  date 
It  has  been  periodically  expanded  to  pre- 
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vide  ever  greater  self-government  and 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  toe 
Virgin  Islands.  This  process  culminated 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  in  1968  wb^ 
provided  for  an  elected  Governor  imd 
leglslaUon  in  1972  giving  the  territory  im 
elected  delegate  to  the  Congress.  During 
this  time  it  has  become  increasingly  an. 
parent  that  rather  than  have  CongiMg 
periodically  amend  the  original  act  In  a 
single  Issue,  piece-meal  approach  a  total 
systematic  review  and  updating  wu  re- 
quired. It  1ms  also  been  recognized  that 
as  with  every  State  of  the  Union  and  the' 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  consti- 
tution should  be  adopted  by  the  diiwt 
tuition  of  the  people. 

This  recognition  is  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  period  since  the  ad(S)tlon 
of  the  1954  amendments  has  coincided 
with  a  time  of  unprecedented  population 
and    economic    growth    as    well   as  a 
markedly  Increased  social  and  political 
maturity.  The  year  1954  also  marked  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  the  Virgin  Islands  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  Its  full  economic  po- 
tential. This  combined  with  territorial 
legislation  granting  liberal  tax  exemp- 
tions  and  subsidies  to  new  business  and 
industry   signaled   the   beginning  of  a 
broad  range  of  commercial  development. 
At  this  same  time  the  naturtU  endow- 
ments of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  "dis- 
covered" by  vacation  seekers  from  the 
U.S.    mainland    and    the    phenomenal 
growth    of    the    tourist    industry    was 
started.  The  establishment  of  tourism 
as  the  major  industry  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
panding U.S.  economy  with  increasing 
availability   of   disposable   income,  and 
faster  and  less  expensive  transportation 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  Jet 
aircraft  and  modem  cruise  vessels. 

While  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands  has  taken  place, 
it  has  also  brought  with  it  the  hitherto 
unknown  social  problems  long  experi- 
enced on  the  U.S.  mainland.  One  of  the 
mo.«:t  important  means  of  resolving  these 
new  problems  is  through  the  adoption  by 
the  people  of  a  constitution  and  Federal 
Relations  Act  ba.<^ed  upon  the  needs  of 
the  times. 

In  1972  a  constitution  and  Federal  Re- 
lations Act  were  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  electorate  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  organized  opposition,  these  docu- 
ments failed  to  obtain  an  absolute  mar 
Jorlty  of  the  votes  cast  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. Upon  becoming  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands first  elected  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  conducted  a  poll  to  determine  the 
feelings  of  the  electorate  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  In  response  to 
my  questionnaire,  which  Involved  a 
statistically  large  sampling,  76  percent 
of  those  replying  Indicated  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  proposed  constitution 
ready  for  submission  to  Congress,  while 
only  19  percent  were  in  favor  of  sub- 
mission, and  5  percent  gave  no  answer. 

After  long  and  careful  searching  for 
the  reasons  the  anticipated  massive  pub- 
lic support  failed  to  materialize.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  failure  Is  largely 
attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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delegates  to  the  convention  were  se- 
lected. The  33-member  convention  was 
0iade  up  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legisla- 
ture with  the  remaining  delegates  chosen 
by  the  territorrial  committees  of  each 
political  party.  The  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  provides  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  convention,  and 
this  in  turn  will  help  insure  that  the 
documents  they  draft  will  be  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
constitutional  convention  held  in  1972 
and  the  prior  one  which  was  convened 
in  1964  will  provide  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  general  framework  for 
expediting  the  work  of  the  next  conven- 
tton.  Thus,  this  new  undertaking  wUl 
start  with  the  distinct  advantage  of 
being  able  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  in  a  way  which  should  encourage 
wide  spread  enthusiasm  and  popular 
debate. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  authorize 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  to  draft 
a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  constitutional  convention  shall  draft 
ft  proposal  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the 
relationship  of  the  laws  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  entitled 
the  "Proposed  Virgin  Islands  Federal 
Relations  Act."  Upon  completion  of  the 
Constitution  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who  may 
approve  It  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Toters  participating.  It  shall  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  where  upon  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  vote  of  those  vot- 
ing it  shall  become  effective. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  upon 
approval  of  the  proposed  Virgin  Islands 
Federal  Relations  Act  by  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention,  it  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  the  constitution  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  shall  then  consider  and  adopt  the 
proposed  Virgin  Islands  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  to  replace  those  laws  specified 
by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  leading  Virgin 
W*nds  newspaper  offered  the  following 
insight— 

When  tlie  time  does  come  f or  . . .  the  draft- 
ing of  a  oonstltutlon  It  should  be  done  aa  free 
of  the  conBtralnts  of  the  status  quo  as  poe- 
sflJle.  As  we  consider  ourselves  \mlque  and 
•Itotlnctlve.  our  constitution,  which  should 
embody  our  most  ambitious  potential  as  well 
M  the  realistic  lUnltatlons  of  our  Islands, 
•hovild  speak  directly  with  the  voice  of  oui 
P*ople  addressing  our  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
presently  facing  the  greatest  challenges 
In  their  long  and  distinguished  history. 
I  am  certain  that  in  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  common  purpose  our  people  can  solve 
their  problems  and  move  on  to  a  new  era 
of  accomplishment  and  prosperity.  This 
new  spirit  will  be  forged  and  articulated 
"Wnigh  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  a 
constitution  with  the  full  participation 
w  all  of  our  people.  I,  therefore,  urge 
eMiy  and  positive  action  by  the  Congress 
<»  my  legislaUon  authorMng  the  calling 
™  a  constitutional  convention  in  order 


that  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  be  realized. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  to  Mr.  Hels- 
TOSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Horton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhooes)  ,  today,  after  3  p.m.,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tne  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  to  ad- 
dress the  House  tomorrow,  Wedtnesday, 
May  8,  1974,  for  30  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  »  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Dices,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuBKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  16.  1974. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuKKE  of  Massachusetts,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $574.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  Include  ex- 
trsmeous  material : ) 

Mr.  CoNLAN  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlcnborn. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hosher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stbxlman. 

Mr.  WrwN. 

Mr.  Oilman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stkiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Peyser  In  five  Instances. 


Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  RoBrNSON  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan>  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hung  ATE. 

Mr.  MooRHZAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Nn. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BoGGs. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  MUHTHA. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Miss  Jordan. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Burton. 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  239.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Laretto  B. 
Fitzgerald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

S.  506.  An  act  fcM-  the  relief  of  Roelna  C. 
Beltram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

S.  1357.  An  act  tar  the  relltf  of  Mary  Bed 
Head;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr; 

S.  2220.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

S.  3593.  An  act  for  the  r^lef  of  loan  Oheor- 
ghe  lacob;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; 

S.  2594.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Sejna; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  3331.  An  act  to  clarify  the  auth«1tT  of 
the  Small  Busineas  Administration,  to  In- 
crease the  authority  of  the  ■«tmat]  BuslaaaB 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morena 
Stolsmark; 

E3.  sue.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  aiorla 
Qo;  and 
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H.R.  11793.  An  Act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Federal  Energy  Admln- 
Istratloa  In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

a.  2509  An  act  to  name  structure  3^-5A  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District,  located  In  Pulm  Beach  County, 
Fla.,  as  the  "W.  Turner  Wallls  Pumping  Sta- 
tion" In  memory  of  the  late  W.  Turner  Wal- 
lls, the  first  secretary-treasurer  and  chief 
engineer  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District. 


UB.  oU  imports  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vea-  ampiuude   modulated    (AM)    and   frequeacr 

aela    (Kept.   No.   93-1029).   Referred    to   the  modul*ted  (FM)  broadcasts;  to  the  ComaalZ 

House  CalondHr.  tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc« 

Mr.  PEPPER:   Committee  on  Rules    House  By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

Roiolutlon  1095.  Resolution  providing  for  the  H  R.  14620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  th« 

consideration  of  H.R.  10337.  A  bill  to  author-  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  lucreaM. 

ire  the  partition  of  the  surface  rights  in  the  in    monthly    insurance    benefits    fh^r.,,^^ 
Joint   use  area  of  the   1882  Executive  Order 


Hjpl  Reservation  and  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face rights  In  the  1934  Navajo  Resenatlon 
between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  pro- 
vide for  allotments  to  certain  Palate  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1030). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
final  annual  report  of  Federal  activities 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  39;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Determination  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  that  It  Is  In  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  al- 
locate $4  million  In  fund.s  appropriated  for 
security  supporting  assistance  In  fiscal  year 
1974  to  provide  assistance  for  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion In  Vietnam,  pursuant  to  section  653(a) 
of  the  Fcreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended  (22  U  S.C.  2413(a));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  A3alrs. 


PUBLIC    BiLLS    AI'JD    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nil"  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
Sfverally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  14610  A  bill  to  review  the  pre.^ent  uses 
of  public  lands  of  the  United  States  that  con  • 
•aln  energy  resonrces  and  to  determine  which 
of  these  lands  shall  be  reserved  and  whlcli 
shall  be  de-eloped;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins'ilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN  . 

H.R.  14611.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  _. 

to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  investment  In      such   destination    after   a   reasonable  period 

the  United  States  and  to  report  to  Congress      of  time,   is  Inveigled  or  decoyed,  within  tbe 

the  results  of  .such  study,  Inrluding  in  such      meaning  of  such  .section;   to  the  Committee 

sti'dv  and   report  a  comparison  of  Impllca-      on  the  Judiciary.  , 

lions  of   foreign    Investment   in   the   United  By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

States   with   implications  of  foreign  Invest-  H.R.   14624    A  bill  to  eliminate  temporary 

ment  m  other  cotmtrles,  and  analysis  of  the      duties  on  bleached  hardwood  kraft  pulp-  to 

regtilatlon    of    foreign    Investment    in    the      the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

United  States  and  In  other  countries,  and  a  By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

consideration    of   alternative    policy    options  H.R.   14625.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Natund 

concerning   foreign   Investment  avaUable   to      Oas  Act  to  rerure  adequate  and  reliable  sup- 


mouthly  insurance  benefits  thereunder 
( whether  occurring  by  reason  of  increases  la 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  abtU 
not  be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  beenflt  progranu;  to 
the  Con.mlttee  on  Ways  ard  Means. 

H.R  14621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  (c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease  the  exemption  from  the  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  provisions  for  certain  small 
Lspues  from  $1  million  to  t5  mllUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  riNDLEY; 

H.R.  14022.  A  bin  to  reform  and  simplify 
the  Internal  Rijvrnue  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    FORSTTHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lehman)  : 

H.R.  14623.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress  by  creat- 
ing a  presumption  that  a  person  who  vol- 
unt,arl;y  agrees  to  travel  with  another  to  • 
particular  destination,  but  does  not  arrlvg  at 
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the  United  States,  taklntr  into  account  the 
U.S.  national  interest  as  it  relates  to  the 
protection  of  domestic  economic  interest  and 
to  the  fostering  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  14612.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  MIgratorv 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  guarantee  a  trial  by  Jury 
for  any  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  cf  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 

H.R.  14613.  A  bli:  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  minimum  annual 
Uicome  (subject  to  subsequent  Increases  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  living)  of  $3,850  in  the  case 
of  elderly  individuals  and  $5,200  In  the  ca.'^e 
of  elderly  couples;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa\a 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BtJRLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Abcreb)  : 

H.R.  14614.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  861(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 


2289.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of     "ue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Legislative  Services,  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnla-     '^^'^  Mean.s. 


tratlon,  Dop.-i.-tment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  tran.smlttlng  the  annual  report 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
calendar  year  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

RECXIVZD     FKOM     the     COMPTROUXS     GEIirXRAL 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Increased  use  of  value 
engineering  in  Federal  construction;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJl.  14615.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  rionreturn- 
able  beverage  containers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Con:merce 
By  Mr.  dk  LUGO: 
H.R.   14616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  program 
to   the   Virgin   Islands   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO:   (for  hlm.self  and  Mr. 
Burton)  : 
HR.  14617.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orga 


plies  of  natural  gaa  and  oil  at  the  lowest  rea- 
.sonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself. 
Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Basillo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Brown  of  California.  W 

HOLTZMAN,      Mr.      McClosket,     M.' . 

Mitchell    of   Maryland.    Mr.   Reki 
Mr.  Seieerling,  Mr.  Stark,  and  M 
Won  PatI  : 
H.R.  14626.  A  bill  to  repet.1  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  which  are  contained  In 
certain  acts  of  Congress;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTalrs 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  14627.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  410  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
financial  a-ssL^taacc  during  the  energy  crisis 
to  U.S.  air  carriers  engaged  In  overseas  and 
foreign  air  transportation;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  14628.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  regula- 
tory control  over  the  transportation  of  has^ 
ardous   materials,   to   provide   uniform  civil 
sanctions   for   violations   of  hazardous  ma- 
terials regulations,  and  for  other  purpoBe«; 
to  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Pcrelgn 
Commeri'-e. 

H.R  14629.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  14630.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  income  taxation  for  coopera- 


REPORTS  OF  COMAnTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committee-  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1094.  Resolution 
providing     for     the     consideration     of     H.R. 


nlzatlou  of  a  constitutional  government  by     tlve    housing    corporations    and    condomln 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  14618.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  for  a  tempo- 
rary nerlod  the  exportation  of  ferrous  scrap, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ban!:lng  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  DBINAN; 

H.R    14619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require 


lum  housing  associations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  14631.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tltlf 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  » 
more  effective  administration  of  Professional 
Standards  Relvew  of  health  care  servlcM, 
to  expand  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  operated 


8193.  A  blU  to  require  that  a  percentage  of     that    radios    be   capable   of    receiving   both     Teaithc^;  Institution;,  an^ to  p^^^^^^^^^ 


confidentiality    of   medical    records;    to    the 
Conunlttce  on  Ways  and  Meana.  - 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  ( for  hlmaelf ,  Mr. 
TEAotrB,    Mr.    Mosrer.     Mr.    Gold- 
watek,  aud  Mr.  Dbinan  )  : 
H.R.  14632  A  bill  to  further  the  conduct  of 
maarcb,  development,  and  demonstrations 
m  geothennal   energy   tecbaologles,   to    es- 
tablish a  geothermal  energy  coordination  and 
management  project,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  provide 
for  the  funding  of  activities  relating  to  geo- 
thermal energy,  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1058  to  provide  for 
Ute  carrying  out  of  researct^  and  develop- 
ment in   geothermal   energy    technology,    to 
carry  out  a  program  of  demonstrations   in 
technologies  for  the  utilization  of  geother- 
mal resources,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  McCOEMACK  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
I'EACOB.     Mr.     MosKKR,     Mr.     Gold- 
w.MiE,  Mr.  liECHLEH  cf  WcEt  Virginia. 
Mr.  Belx,  Mr.  Davis  cf  Georgia,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Frey,  and 
Mr.  COTIXB)  : 
HJl.  14633.  A  bill  to  fiurther  the  conduct  of 
leaearch,  development,  and  demonstrations 
la  geothermal  energy  technologies,  to  estab- 
lish a  geothermal  energy  coordination  and 
management  project,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
lor  the  fimdlng  of  activities  relating  to  geo- 
thermal energy,  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro^'lde  for 
the  carrymg  out  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  geothermal  energy  technology,  to 
caoT  out  a  program  of  demonstrations  In 
technologies  for  the  utilization  of  geother- 
mal resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MoKAY  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California) : 
HJi.  14634.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  necessary 
drainage  works  for  the  Vernal  urlt  of  the 
Central  Utah  project  and  the  Emery  County 
project,     participating     projects,     Colorado 
River  storage  project;  to  the  CJommtttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
HJl.  14635.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  Director 
of  the  Office    of   Economic    Opportunity   to 
transfer    to    Northeastern    Oklahoma    Com- 
munity   Development    Corporation    certain 
Federal  propertv  used  for  its  program  In  the 
event  OEO  assistance  is  discontinued:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  oopyrlght- 
Icg  of  recorded  performances  of  musical  com- 
positions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  MTNK: 
HJl.  14637.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary 0?  the  Interior  to  provide  transportation 
for  employees  of  Haleakala  National  ParJt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaira. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,    Mrs.    Collins    of   Illinois,    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Leg- 
GBTT.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Ro- 
omo,  USj.  ^Q-jBAL,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Vander   Vften,   Mr.   Vantk,   and   Ml-. 
TotTNG  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  14838.  A  bUl  to  amemd  the  Mineral 
Unds  Leasing  Act  to  provide  fc»   a  more 
efficient  and  equitable  method  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  of  oil  shale 
rwources  on  Federal   lands,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJl.   14639.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  manganese  metal  from  the  national 
stockpile   and   tfie   Supplemental    stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Berrlces. 


HJl.  14640.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  vanadium  oxide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  14641.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
iJnlted  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A2alr?. 

By   Mr.   OBEY    (for   himself,   and   Mr. 
BoWEN)  : 
H.R.   14642.   A   bill   to  protect  the  public 
health    and    welfare    by    providing    for    the 
inspection   of  imported   dairy   products   and 
by  requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholes omeness  and  that  the  daily  farms  on 
which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain  minimum   standards   of  sanitation;    to 
the   Committee   on   Arrlculture. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  14643.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes,  or  an  equivalent  portion 
of  re;it.  paid  on  their  principal  residence  by 
Individuals  who  have  attained  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prpvlde  that  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  to  Individual  taxpayers  on 
the  calendar-year  basis  if  the  refund  check 
Is  not  mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the 
return  Is  filed,  and  to  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Senlce  to  give  certain  information 
when  making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Burleson  of  Texas)  : 

H.R.  14545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954   with  respect  to  the 

tax   treatment   of   capital   gains   and   losses; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Collister,  Mr.  HrrDNtrr.  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Myers.  Me.  Boggs,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr. 
HosaiEK,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Mol- 

LOHAN)  : 

HJl.  14646,  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROBISON   of   New   York    (for 
himself.  Ms.  Abzdg,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Fselinchutsbn,  I.Cr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gtjde,  Mrs.  Hecklth?'  of 
Massachusetts.   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Mc- 
KiNNET.    Mr.    Matne,   Mr.    Schnee- 
BELi,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Steiger    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Tkone, 
Mr.    Vander    Jagt.    Mr.    Walsh.    !!r. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yottno  of  Flor- 
ida) : 
H.R.   11647.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident  to  call   and  conduct  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
HJl.  14648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sccr-- 
tarv  of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively 
regulation-,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture pertainlnc  to  the  computation  of  price 
support  payments  under  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1654  in  order  to  Insure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  ranchers  and  farmers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  14649.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  annuities  payable  there- 
under to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  ROSENTHAL  r 
H.R.  14650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to.  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increase  In  such  bene- 


fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  Inta^aees,  to 
pro\'lde  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  ana  alcoholics  (without  a  third- 
party  payee)  in  certain  cases,  and  to  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision 
making  supplemental  security  Income  recip- 
ients eligible  for  food  stamps,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  14651  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroll^e  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  14652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  to  a  taxpaver 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  a  carryback 
or  carryover  Jor  certain  medical  expenses 
which  do  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

McKlNNET)  : 

H.R.  14653  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  allow 
adequate  time  for  citizen  participation  in 
public  hearings,  and  for  other  pnrposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   .SCHERLE: 

H.R.  14654.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Co;umbIa  income  taxes  In  the  case 
of  Members  cf  Congress  and  congressional 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  SEBELTUS: 

H.R.  14655  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices 
established  under  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  for 
the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  reflect  changes  In  farm  pro- 
duction costs  and  yields;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 

HR.  14656.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1972  to  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  citizen  participation  in  public 
hearings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mut-ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

HJl  14657.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sxilar  Affairs 

By  til.  VANDER  VEEN: 
H  R.  14668  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nations  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal -State 
program;  tc  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

HR.  14659  A  bill  to  ame'id  part  B  cf  title 
XI  of  t-.-  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  Profes.^lona! 
Standards  Reviev/  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  Professional  Star  iards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  ojjer- 
ated  health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect 
the  con.'^deiitlality  of  medical  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   BINGHAM: 

H.R.  14660.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion   on   account   of   sex   or   marital    status 
against  persons  seeking  credit:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DEIXUMS: 

H.R.  14661    A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  distribute  seeds  and 
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plants  (or  use  In  home  gardjna;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

UJR.  14662.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  to  provide  tor  an  in- 
rmnnn  In  compensation  for  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coltunbla. 

By  Mr.  KYK08: 

HJl.  14663.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Co<le,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  ptirpooes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

HJt.  14664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   title,    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSKNTHAL: 

HH.  1466£.  A  bill  to  require  retailers  to 
provide  point  of  sale  information  to  con- 
sximers  concerning  the  receut  price  lilstory 
of  products  and  merchandise  offered  for  sale 
at  retail  In  conunerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    B£LL    (for   hlniself   and   Mr. 
Stkeu)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1002.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
whales  and  certain  other  living  marine 
sources;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  OtJYER: 

HJ.  Res.  1003.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Flndley,  Ohio,  as  Flag  City.  U.S-A.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 

BBOOK,  Mr.  BCLL.  Mr.  ESHIJEMAN,  Mr. 

FoRSTTHz:,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lakdgrkbe, 
Mr.    Qttiz,    Mr.    Sajilasim',    and    Mr. 
TowKLJL  of  Nevada)  : 
ELT.  Res.  1004.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
C^>eratlons  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termination  of 
service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Hi.  McEWKN: 
H.J.  Res.  1006.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 


for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans'  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
B.J.  Res.  1006.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans'  Day;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Ree.  1007.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  change  the  terms  of  office 
and    authorised    membership    total    of   the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  provide  a 
method   for  future  changes  In  such  total; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINQHAM: 
H.    Con.   Res.   488.   Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  arms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.  Con.   Res.  489.   Concurrent  resolution 
•zpreasing  the  sense  of  Congress  to  amend 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  provide 
for  weighted  voting;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BO  WEN: 
H.  Res.  1090.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  TJS.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUNTKR: 
H.  Bes.  1091.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  rejMrt  to  the  Congress  on  steps 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  to  avert  a 
crisis  in  the  trucking  Industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOQAN: 
H.  Res.  1092.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  prece- 
denta  and  Rules  of  the  House  regarding  im- 
jjeachment  and  to  recommend  to  the  House 
within  60  days,  niles  of  procedure  and  prac- 
tice for  the  consideration  of  articles  of  im- 
peachment by  the  Eoiise  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.   Res.    1093.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  reclasslflca- 
tlon  of  servicemen  listed  as  minidTig  in  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  finding  of 


death  status;   to  the  Committee  on  Anaad 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  memotiab 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

464.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  th* 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  ma. 
tlve  to  resource  conservation  district  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultuiv. 

465.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callfomla.  relative  to  the  Sanaa- 
llto  base  yard  and  dock  complex;  to  the  Con- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

466.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachiiaetts,  rMs- 
tlve  to  oil  price  controls;  to  the  C<xnmlttae 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

467.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  metric  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

468.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pre- 
clude social  security  benefits  from  affectli^ 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  paymenti; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

469.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislaturs  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  financial  assistance  for  tbi 
Massachusetts  Veterans  Service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

470.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  a  national  health  care  insunaoe 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

471.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  tt 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  reU* 
tlve  to  real  estate  taxes;  to  the  Commtttet 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 
Mr.  TOUNO  of  Illinois  introduced  a  bUl 
(HJl.  14666)   for  the  relief  of  Eva  Schejbal 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  th< 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— riiesrfaf/.  May  7, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.in.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K.  Has- 
kell, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 


PSATXa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old,  be 
with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

Leat  we  forget — 

Thy  care  over  us  In  the  past, 
Tby  liberating  spirit  among  free  men. 
Thy  creative  power  within  us  even  now. 
Thy  chastening  hand  upon  our  sins 
Thy  forgiveness  in  our  humble  repent- 
ance 
Thy  mercy  which  follows  us  all  our  days 

"Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

Remembering  lliy  goodness,  we  renew 
our  dedication  to  be  Tbj  faithful  mlnio- 
ters  in  service  to  the  Nation.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTmO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    SXXATX, 
PRKSmENT     PKO     TXMPOKX, 

Wiuhtngton.  D.C..  May  7,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Flotd  K. 
l^kKK-rts.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Jaicxs  O.  Eastuuto, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


day.  May  6,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTiNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 


THE  STATUS  OP  MAJOR  LEGISLA- 
TION LEFT  PROM  1ST  SESSION  OP 
93D  CONGRESS  AND  2D  SESSION, 
INCLUDING  MAY  1,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  for  54  days 
up  to  and  including  May  1,  1974,  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

During  that  pezlod.  there  have  been 
163  yea-and-nay  or  zoUeall  votes.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  status  of  major  leglwlatloD 
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left  over  from  the  1st  session  of  the 
gad  Congress  and  the  2d  session,  includ- 
ing yesterday. 

It  represents  the  work  not  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  Congress  but  the 
results  of  the  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicaiis  who 
cotnprise  the  membership  of -this  body. 

I  think  it  is  a  record  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  proud.  I  only  express  the  hope 
that  the  same  kind  of  accommodation 
which  has  been  so  evident  will  continue 
in  the  future — and  I  anticipate  that  it 

wlU. 

There  are  no  appropriation  bills  on 
this  list  because  aside  from  the  supple- 
mental bill  which  will  be  taken  up  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  we  have  only 
received  one  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  from  the  othenbody. 

Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  im- 
der  precedent  and  custom,  we  are  un- 
able to  act  imtil  or  unless  we  receive  the 
bills  from  the  House  but.  in  the  mean- 
time, all  of  the  Senate  committees  are 
working  assiduously  trying  to  keep  up 
to  date  and  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  pos- 
sible when  those  bills  reach  us. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
devotion  and  dedication  in  attending  to 
the  business  of  the  Nation,  despite  Wa- 
tergate and  related  matters.  It  has  done 
so  with  restraint  and  responsibility  and 
It  has  done  so  fairly  and  effectively,  both 
in  reality  and  in  appearance.  The  proof 
of  what  the  Senate  has  done  in  facing 
up  to  its  constitutional  responsibilities — 
and  will  continue  to  do — lies  in  its  record 
to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  status  of  this  major 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Status  or  Major  Legislation  Left  Prom  1st 

Session  or  the  93d  Congress  and  2d  Ses- 
sion Including  Mat  1,  1974 

signed  into  law    1974 

1.  Civil  Service  Annuities — Public  Law  93- 
259 

2.  Education  Funding  and  Guaranteed 
Student  lioans — Public  Law  93-269. 

3.  Energy  Emergency— VETOED. 

4.  Minimum  Wage  Increase — Public  Law 
93-259. 

5.  Public  Works — Rivers  and  Harbors — 
Public  Law  93-251. 

6.  Senate  Confirmation  of  Director  of 
OMB— Public  Law  93-250. 

7.  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome— Pub- 
lic Law  93-270. 

in  conference 

1.  Aircraft  Hijacking. 

2.  Biomedical  Research. 

3.  Disaster  Relief — Conferees  agreed  to  file 
a  report  4-25-74. 

4.  Federal  Energy  Administration — Conf. 
Rept.  agreed  to  by  House. 

5.  Federal  Impoundment  Control. 

6.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

7.  Private  Pension  Plan  Reform. 

8  Social  Security  Act  Amendments — Wel- 
fare Reform. 

9.  Toxic  Substances  Control. 

10.  Urban  Mass  Transit — Conference  agree- 
ment reached  2-20-74,  awaits  report  from 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

11.  Congressional  Budget  Reform. 
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1.  Campaign  Reform — S.  372  P/S  7-30-73. 

2.  Campaign  Reform — S.  3044  PS  4-11-74. 

3.  Compensation   for   Victims   of   Crime — 
P/S  4-3-74. 

4.  Energy  Conservation — P/S   12-10-73. 

5.  Energy  Research  and  Development — P/S 
12-7-73. 

6.  Housing — P/S  3-11-74;   House  subcom- 
mittee markup  In  progress. 

7.  Indian  Self  Determination- P/S  4-1-74. 

8.  Land    Use — P/S    6-21-73;     Delayed    In 
House  Rules  Committee. 

9.  Medical  Devices — P/S  2-11-74. 

10.  National    Cancer    Program — P/S    3-26- 
74. 

11.  National  No-Pault  Auto  Insurance — P/ 
S  5-1-74. 

12.  Postcard      Registration- P/S      5^-73; 
Await  action  by  House  Rules  Committee. 

13.  Safe   Drinking   Water — P/S   6-22-73. 

14.  Strip   Mining    Controls— P/S    10-7-73; 
House  full  committee  marking  up. 

passed  house 

1.  Foreign    Trade — P/H    12-11-73;    Senate 
hearings  In  progress. 

ON   SENATE   CALENDAR 

1.  Consumer    Protection    Agency — P/H    4- 
25-74. 

2.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — 
P/H  3-27-74. 

3.  Standby  Energy  Authority. 

HOUSE   ACTION   FIRST 

1.  National  Health  Insurance — House  hear- 
ings began  4-24-74. 

2.  Sugar    Act    Extension — House    hearings 
held. 

3.  Tax  Reform — House  hearings  scheduled. 


CONSIDERATION         OP         CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  780,  and  then  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar Nos.  785  and  795. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ary-March    1974,"   was   considered   and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  one 
thousand  two  hundred  additional  copies  of 
its  report  to  the  Senate  entitled  "Develop- 
ments in  Aging:  1973  and  January-March 
1974. •• 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREST  PEST 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3371)  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  25,  1974,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  5  of  the 
Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947  (61 
Stat.  177;  16  U.S.C.  594-1  through  594-5),  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "such  sums  to  remain  avaUable  until 
expended.". 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest  Control 
Act  of  June  25,  1947." 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  REPORT  BY 
SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  TELEVISION  AND  SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res. 
83)  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Sur- 
geon General's  Report  by  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  on  Television  and 
Social  Behavior,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  its  hearings  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress, 
second  session,  entitled  "Surgeon  General's 
Report  by  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
on  Television  and  Social  Behavior.". 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  authoriz- 
ing additional  copies  of  report  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging;  1973  and  Janu- 


ADDinONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
COMMITTEE    ON    JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  311)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  $10,000  In  addition  to 
the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1956,  and  in  S.  Res. 
103,  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  May  10, 
1973. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  authori- 
zing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  routine  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $25,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  S.  Res.  96,  agreed  to  May  10,  1973,  S.  Res. 
137,  agreed  to  July  20.  1973.  and  S.  Res.  78, 
"agreed  to  October  23,  1973. 


REPORT    OF    NATIONAL    FOREST 
RESERVATION    COMMISSION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1973,  be  printed 
with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 
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SALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  bill  tS.  3373  •  relating  to  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  CoNnREssioNAL  Rec- 
ord, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  eniuted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    asr'embled.    That    (a) 
section  910  of  title  44.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 
•■§910.  Congressional   Record:   subscriptions; 
sale  of  curre:;t.  individual  numbers, 
and  bnind  .sets;  postage  rate 
'•(ai     Under    the    direction    of    the    Joint 
Committee,   the   Public   Printer   may  sell— 
"111  subscriptions  to  the  dally  Record:  and 
••(2)     current.     Individual     numbers,     and 
bound  sets  of   the   Congre..slonal   Reord 

"(b)  The  price  of  a  subscription  to  the 
dally  Record  :ind  of  current.  Individual  nvun- 
bers.  and  bound  sets  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Public  Printer  based  upon  the  cost  of 
prlntlt^.g  and  distribution.  Any  such  price 
shall  be  paid  In  advance.  The  money  from 
any  such  sale  shall  be  paid  intj  the  Treasury 
and  accounted  for  in  the  Public  Printer's 
annual  report  to  Congress. 

■■(ci  Tt\e  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of 
postage  at  which  any  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  publication,  with  a  legitimate  U.^t 
of  paid  sub-icrlbers.  U  entitled  to  b«  mailed  •'. 
(b)  Section  906  of  such  title  44  Is 
amended   - 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  section  caption 
the  last  semicolon  and    "sub.scriptions";  and 
i2i  by  striking  out  the  last  full  paragraph 
thereof. 

ic)  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  such  title 
44.  Immediately  preceding  section  901,  Is 
amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  of  item  906  the  last 
semicolon   and   "subscription";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  Item  910  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"910.  Congres-iional  Record:  subscriptions; 
sale  of  current,  individual  numbers, 
and  boimd  sets;   postage  rate". 


KATHERINE  F.  WOODWARD 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  320)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Katherine  F.  Woodward,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fuad  of  the  Senate,  to 
Katherine  P.  Woodward,  widow  of  David  H. 
Woodward.  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


^<^y  7,  1974. 


ELECTION  LAW  GUIDEBOOK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  318 1  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  "Election  Law  Guidebook  "  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  92-80,  entitled  "Elec- 
tion Law  Guidebook",  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  dix^ument 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PAYROLL 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  316"  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  to  improve  the  payroll,  personnel, 
and  voucher  system  of  the  Senate  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorized  to  expend, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  not 
to  exceed  $153,000.  to  Improve  through  the 
use  of  computers  the  payroll,  personnel,  and 
voucher  system  of  the  Senate.  Expenses  of 
the  committee  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  317)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Hule.^  and 
Administration  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninety-third  Congre«.  $10,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


MARGARET  A.  ROBERTS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  319 •  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Margaret  A.  Roberts,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Margaret  A.  Roberts,  widow  of  Hubert  C. 
Roberts,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
BuUdlngs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months"  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 
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IN    SUPPORT    OF    SECRETARY    OF 
STATE  KISSINGER 

•  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  engaged  to  some  extent  in  Water- 
gate and  related  matters.  We  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  transcripts  of  the  tapes  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  Monday 
last.  It  Ls  a  most  important  question 
which  will  find  its  way  through  the 
courts  on  the  one  hand  and  through  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  other. 
That  is  what  the  President  has  indicated 
would  be  the  proper  courses  to  pursue. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  we  will  get 
Watergate  and  related  matters  behind 
us. 

However,  I  would  take  this  occasion 
to  point  out  that  during  all  this  interest 
in  this  matter  at  home,  one  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  statesmen.  Secretary 
of  State  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  is  conduct- 
ing most  important  negotiations.  To  date 
he  has  visited  Libya,  Egypt,  Jordan. 
Lsrael,  and  Syria.  He  is  due  either  today 
or  tomorrow  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 
Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  the  journey  which  Dr. 


Kissinger  has  undertaken  and  how  much 
its  success  will  mean  to  this  country  anrt 
the  rest  of  the  world.  " 

Dr.  Kissinger  cannot  afford  a  failure 
If  he  fails,  it  will  not  be  because  of  lack 
of  effort  because,  in  my  opinion  there 
has  been  no  man  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  up  to  now,  who  has  performed 
as  creditably  and  as  suicessfuUy  as 
Secretary  Kissinger.  But  perhaps  his 
most  difficult  step  is  ahead  of  him.  So  I 
take  this  occasion  to  rise  onlv  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Senate  is  taking  note  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  travels,  that  we  support 
him  fully  and  completely  in  what  he  is 
attempting  to  do,  and  that  we  hope  and 
pray  that  he  will  be  successful  In  his 
efforts  to  find  a  road  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  road  which  now  seems  to 
lead  toward  Damascus. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  may  have  something  to  add  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  if 
I  may  be  recognized,  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, including  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I,  have,  by  letter,  expressed 
our  full  support  of  the  activities  of  Dr 
Kissinger  in  his  very  sturdy  efforts  to 
secure  peaceful  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  congratulate  the  always  fair  and 
eminently  thoughtful  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  what  he  has  just  said. 

We  must  all  support  Dr.  Kissinger 
whose  achievements  have  been  trulv  re- 
markable and  who  is  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  very  difficult  and  verv  touchy 
negotiations. 


SENATOR  KENNEDYS  RECENT 
TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  two 
things  regarding  the  recent  trip  to  Mos- 
cow by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts   (Mr.  Kennedy i. 

One.  the  Senator  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post  today  pointing 
out  that  his  speech,  and  the  question- 
and-answer  period  with  the  students  at 
Moscow  University  were  terminated  by 
his  action,  and  not  by  any  action  of  his 
Ru.ssian  hosts. 

I  wish  to  affirm  that,  because  I  talked 
to  the  distinguished  Soviet  official  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
did  have  another  engagement.  As  I  recall 
what  I  was  told,  his  aide  advised  him  of 
it,  and  he  had  to  leave.  In  fairness  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  that  ought 
to  be  said. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  that  during 
the  Dartmouth  Conference  at  Tblisi.  in 
Georgia,  about  2  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Kennedy,  at  my  invitation  and  that  of 
Mr.  Norman  Cousins  and  the  cochair- 
man.  Mr.  Yuri  Zhukov.  was  in  the  city 
and  appeared  and  delivered  a  most  use- 
ful address.  It  was  useful  because  it 
stressed  the  bipartisan  nature  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  general.  It  shored  up 
what  I  had  undertaken  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress.  We  were  all 
impressed  and  very  much  gratified  that 
he  took  the  time  from  his  itinerary  to 
appear  at  this  conference. 
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THE  WATERGATE  TRANSCRIPTS 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
to  the  Watergate  matter,  I  have  read 
gbout  two-thirds  of  the  transcript.  I  firwl 
a  great  deal  there  that  is  deplorable.  I 
Uiink  there  is  much  that  is  shabby  and 
inunoral.  There  are  occasional  flashes 
of  moral  indignation,  but  not  enough. 
Numerous  proposals  were  made  to  get 
all  the  information  out.  and  that  was 
finally  done,  very  largely  through  the 
release  of  these  1,200  and  some  pages. 
But  I  recommended  that  8  months  ago, 
6  months  ago,  4  months  ago,  3  months 
ago,  2  months  ago,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
relieved  that  it  is  out  and  I  favor  such 
means  of  verification  as  will  satisfy  rea- 
sonable requests  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

I  will  not  take  a  position  supporting 
any  action  which  involved  any  form  of 
immorality  or  criminality  as  the  tran- 
scripts indicate.  At  the  same  time,  I 
again  call  for  a  suspension  of  judgment. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  assume  the 
presumption  of  innocence  and  that  we 
will  all  withhold  our  judgment  as  to 
specific  individuals,  pending  the  opera- 
tion of  our  great  constitutional  system. 
It  works.  It  always  has.  It  will  this  time. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OF  TAPES  SUBMIT- 
TED BY  THE  PRESIDENT:  PUBLIC 
TRANSCRIPTS— in 

Appendix  6.  Meeting:  The  President,  Dean 
and  Haldeman,  Oval  Office,  March  21,  1973. 
(10:12-11:55  am)  : 

P.  Well,  sit  down,  sit  down. 

D  Good  morning. 

P.  Well  what  Is  the  Dean  summary  of  the 
day  about'? 

D.  John  caught  me  on  the  way  out  an<i 
asked  me  about  why  Gray  was  holding  back 
on  Information,  If  that  was  under  Instruc- 
tions from  us.  And  It  was  and  it  wasn't.  It 
was  Instructions  proposed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  consistent  with  your  press  confer- 
ence statement  that  no  further  raw  data  was 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  full  committee.  And 
that  was  the  extent  of  It.  And  then  Gray. 
himself,  who  reached  the  conclusion  that  no 
more  information  should  be  turned  over, 
that  he  had  turned  over  enough.  So  this 
again  Is  Pat  Gray  making  decisions  on  his 
own  on  how  to  handle  his  hearings.  He  has 
been  totally  (unintelligible)  to  take  any 
guidance,  any  Instruction.  We  don't  know 
what  he  Is  going  to  do.  He  Is  not  going  to 
talk  .about  it.  He  won't  review  It,  and  I  don't 
think  he  does  it  to  harm  you  In  anyway,  sir. 

P.  No.  he  Is  just  quite  stubborn  and  also 
he  Isn't  very  smart.  You  know — 

D.  He  Is  bullheaded. 

P.  He  Is  smart  In  his  own  way  but  he's 
got  that  typical  (expletive  deleted)  this  Is 
right  and  I  am  going  to  do  It. 

D.  That's  why  he  thinks  he  Is  going  to  be 
conflrmed.  He  is  being  his  own  man.  He  Is 
being  forthright  and  honest.  He  feels  he  has 
turned  over  too  much  and  so  It  Is  conscious 
decision  that  he  is  harming  the  Btxreau  by 
dolnj  this  and  so  he  Is  not  going  to. 

P  We  have  to  get  the  boys  off  the  line  that 
this  Is  because  the  'White  House  told  him  to 
do  this  and  everything.  And  also,  as  I  told 
Ehrllchman,  I  don't  see  why  our  little  boys 
c»n't  make  something  out  of  the  fact  that 
(expletive  deleted)  this  Is  the  only  respon- 
sible position  that  could  possibly  be  made. 
The  FBI  cannot  turn  over  raw  files.  Has  any- 
body made  that  point?  I  have  tried  to  several 
times. 


D.  Sam  Ervln  has  made  that  point  him- 
self. In  fact.  In  reading  the  transcript  of 
Gray's  hearings.  Er\'ln  tried  to  hold  Gray 
back  from  doing  what  he  was  doing  at  the 
time  he  did  it.  I  thought  it  was  very  unwise. 
I  don't  think  that  anyone  Is  criticizing  your 
position  on  it. 

P.  Let's  make  a  point  that  raw  files.  I  mean 
that  point  should  be  made  that  we  are  stand- 
ing for  the  rights  of  innocent  individuals. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is  against 
It.  We  are  against  It.  Hoover  had  the  tradi- 
tion, and  It  will  continue  to  be  the  tradition. 
All  files  are  confidential.  See  If  we  can't  get 
someone  Inspired  to  put  that  out.  Let  them 
see  what  Is  In  one. 

D.   (Expletive  deleted)  You — 

P.  Any  further  word  on  Sullivan?  Is  he 
still— 

D.  Yes.  he  Is  going  to  be  over  to  see  me 
today,  this  morning  someplace,  sometime. 

P.  As  soon  as  you  get  that,  I  will  be  avail- 
.  able  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon.  I  will  be 
busy  until  about  one  o'clock.  Anytime  you 
are  throtigh  I  would  like  t-o  .see  what  it  Is  he 
has.  We've  get  somethins;  but  I  would  like  to 
tee  what  It  Is. 

D.  The  reason  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
talk  this  morning  Is  becau.se  In  our  con- 
versations. I  have  the  impression  that  you 
don't  know  everything  I  know  and  it  makes 
it  very  difRcult  for  you  to  make  judgments 
th.1t  only  you  can  make  on  some  of  these 
thing.?  and  T  thought  that — 

P.  In  other  words.  I  h.-ive  to  know  why  you 
feel  th.^t  we  shouldn't  unravel  something? 

D.  Let  me  give  you  my  overall  first. 

P.  In  other  word.-,  your  judgment  as  to 
where  it  stands,  and  where  we  will  go. 

D.  I  think  that  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  we've  got.  We 
have  a  cancer  within,  close  to  the  F>residencj". 
that  Is  growing.  It  is  growing  daily.  It's  com- 
pounded, growing  geometrically  now.  because 
it  compounds  Itself.  There  will  be  clear  if  I. 
you  know,  explain  some  of  the  details  of  why 
it  Is.  Basically,  It  Is  because  (1)  we  are  being 
blackmailed; '  (2)  People  are  going  to  start 
perjuring  themselves  very  quickly  that  have 
not  had  to  perjtire  themselves  to  protect 
other  people  in  the  line.  And  there  Is  no 
assurance — 

P.  That  that  won't  bust? 

D.  That  that  won't  bust.  So  let  me  give 
you  the  sort  of  basic  facts,  talking  first  about 
the  Watergate;  and  then  about  Segrettl;  and 
then  about  some  of  the  peripheral  Items  that 
have  come  up.  First  of  all  on  the  Watergate: 
how  did  It  all  start,  where  did  it  start?  O.K.! 
It  started  with  an  Instruction  to  me  from 
Bob  Haldeman  to  see  If  we  couldn't  set  up  a 
perfectly  legitimate  campaign  Intelligence 
operation  over  at  the  Re-Election  Committee. 
Not  being  in  this  business.  I  turned  to  some- 
body who  had  been  in  this  business.  Jack 
Caulfield.  I  don't  remember  whether  you  re- 
member Jack  or  not.  He  w.'is  your  original 
bodyguard  before  they  had  the  candidate 
protection,  an  old  city  policeman. 

P.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

D.  Jack  worked  fcr  John  and  then  was 
transferred  to  my  office.  I  said  Jack  come  up 
with  a  plan  that,  you  knew — a  normal  Infil- 
tration, buying  information  from  secretaries 
ar.d  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  did,  he  put  to- 
gether a  plan.  It  was  kicked  around.  I  went  to 
Ehrlichman  with  It.  I  went  to  Mitchell  with 
It,  and  the  consensus  was  that  Caulfield  was 
not  the  man  to  do  this.  In  retrospect,  that 
might  have  been  a  bad  call  because  he  Is  an 
Incredibly  cautious  person  and  wouldn't 
have  put  the  situation  where  It  is  today. 
After  rejecting  that,  they  said  we  still  need 
something  so  I  was  told  to  look  around  for 
som.eone  who  could  go  over  to  1701  and  do 
this.  That  Is  when  I  came  up  with  Gordon 
Llddy.  They  needed  a  lawyer.  Gordon  has  an 
Intelligence  background  from  his  FBI  serv- 


ice. I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  !.e  had  done 
some  extremely  se:isiTive  things  for  the  White 
House  and  he  had  apparently  done  them  well. 

Going  out  Into  EUsberg's  doctcr's  office 

P.  Oh,  yeah. 

D.  And  things  like  this  He  worked  with 
leaks.  He  tracked  these  things  down  S-j  the 
report  that  I  got  from  Krcgh  was  tl-.at  he 
wa.-i  a  heU  cf  a  good  man  and  not  only  that 
a  good  lawyer  and  could  set  up  a  proper  oper- 
ation. So  we  talked  to  Liddy  He  was  inter- 
ested in  doing  It.  I  took  Llddy  over  to  meet 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  thought  highly  of  him  be- 
cause Mitchell  was  partly  Involved  In  his 
coming  to  the  White  House  to  work  for 
Krogh.  Llddy  had  been  at  Treasury  before 
that  Then  Liddy  wa^  icld  to  put  together 
his  plan,  you  know,  how  he  would  run  an 
ititelligence  operation.  TT!l=  was  after  he  was 
hired  over  there  at  the  Committee.  Mapruder 
called  me  in  January  and  said  I  would  like 
to  have  you  come  over  and  see  L:ddy's  plan. 
P.  January  of  '72? 
D   January  of  '72. 

D.  ""i'ou  come  over  to  Mitchell's  office  and 
sit  in  a  meeting  where  Liddy  Is  going  to  lay 
his  plan  out.'"  I  said  I  don't  really  know  if  i 
am  the  man.  but  if  you  want  me  there  I  will 
be  happy  to  So  I  came  over  and  Liddy  laid 
out  a  million  dollar  plan  that  was  the  most 
incredible  thing  I  have  ever  laid  my  eyes  on: 
all  in  codes,  and  involved  black  bag  opera- 
tions, kidnapping,  providing  prostitutes  to 
weaken  the  opposition,  bugging,  mugging 
teams.  It  was  Just  an  Incredible  thing, 

P.  Tell  me  this:  Did  Mitchell  go  alonf— ' 
D.  No  no.  not  at  all,  Mitchell  Just  sat  there 
puffing  and  laughing  I  could  tell  from — 
after  Liddy  left  the  office  I  said  that  is  the 
most  incredible  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
said  I  agree.  And  so  Llddy  was  told  to  go 
back  to  the  drawingboard  and  come  up  with 
something  realistic  So  there  was  a  second 
meetiiig  They  asked  me  to  come  over  to  that 
I  came  into  the  tail  end  of  the  meeting  I 
wasn't  there  for  the  first  part.  I  don't  kiiow 
how  long  the  meeting  lasted.  At  this  point, 
they  were  discussing  again  bugging,  kidnap- 
ping and  the  like  At  this  point  I  said  right 
in  front  of  everybody,  very  clearly.  I  said. 
"These  are  not  the  sort  of  things  ( 1 1  that 
are  ever  to  be  discussed  in  the  office  of  the 
.A.ttorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States  —  that 
was  where  he  still  was  —  and  I  am  personally 
incensed,"  And  I  am  trylnfr  to  get  Mitchell 
off  the  hook.  He  is  a  nice  person  a  :d  doesn't 
like  to  have  to  say  no  when  he  is  talking 
with  people  he  is  going  to  have  to  work  with, 
P.  That's  right," 

D,  So  I  let  It  be  known.  I  said  "You  all 
pack  that  stuff  up  and  get  it  the  hell  out  of 
here.  You  Just  can't  talk  this  way  in  this 
office  and  you  should  re-examine  your  whole 
tiiinking," 

P   Who  all  was  present? 

D  It  was  Magruder.  Mitchell,  Liddy  and 
my.self,  I  came  back  right  after  the  meeting 
and  told  Bob.  "Bob.  we  have  a  growing  dis- 
aster on  our  hands  if  they  are  thinking  this 
wav."  and  I  said,  'The  White  House  has  got 
to  stay  out  cf  this  and  I.  frankly,  am  not 
going  to  be  involved  in  It."  He  said.  "I  agree 
John."  I  thought  at  that  point  that  the 
thing  was  turned  off.  That  is  the  last  I  heard 
of  it  and  I  thought  it  was  turned  oil  becau.se 
it  was  an  absurd  proposal, 
P.  Yeah, 

D.  Llddy — I  did  have  dealings  with  him 
afterwards  and  we  never  talked  about  It. 
Now  that  would  be  hard  to  believe  for  some 
people,  but  we  never  did.  That  is  the  fact 
of  the  matter. 

P.  Well,  you  were  talking  with  him  about 
other  things, 

D,  We  had  so  many  other  things, 
P,  He  had  some  legal  problems  too.  But  you 
were  his  advisor,  and  I  understand  you  had 
conversations  about  the  campaign  laws,  etc. 
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Haldeman  told  me  that  you  were  h&ndllng  all 
of  that  for  ua.  Go  ahead. 

D.  Now.  So  Llddy  went  back  after  that  and 
was  over  at  1701.  the  Committee,  and  this  Is 
where  I  come  Into  having  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether after  the  fact  as  to  what  I  can  put 
together   about  what  happei^d.   Llddy  sat 
over  there  and  tried  to  come  up  with  another 
plan  that  he  could  sell.  (1)  They  were  talk- 
ing to  him.  tcUng  him  that  he  was  putting 
too  much  money  In  It.  I  don't  think  they  were 
discounting  the  illegal  points.  Jeb  Is  not  a 
lawyer.  He  did  not  know  whether  this  Is  the 
way  the  game  was  played  and  what  It  was  all 
about.  They  cam©  up,  apparently,  with  an- 
other  plan,    but   they    couldn't   get    It   ap- 
proved by  anybody  over  there.  So  Llddy  and 
Hunt  apparently  came  to  see  Chuck  Colson. 
and  Chuck  Colson  picked  up  the  telephone 
and    called    Magruder    and    said.    "You    all 
either  flsh  or  cut  bait.  This  la  absurd  to  have 
these  guys  over  there  and  not  using  them. 
If  you  are  not  going  to  use  them,  I  may  uso 
them."   Things  of  this   nature. 
P.  When  was  this? 

D.  This  was  apparently  In  February  of  '72. 
P.  Did  Colson  know  what  they  were  talking 
about' 

D.  I  can  only  assume,  because  of  his  close 
relationship  with  Hunt,  that  he  had  a  damn 
good  Idea  what  they  were  talking  about,  a 
danm  good  Idea.  He  would  probably  deny  It 
today  and  probably  get  away  with  denying 
It  But  I  still — unless  Hunt  blows  on  him — 

P.  But  then  Hunt  Isn't  enough.  It  takes 
two  doesn't  It? 

D.  Probably.  Probably.  But  Llddy  was  there 
also  and  If  Llddy  were  to  blow^- 

P.  Then  you  have  a  problem — I  waa  saying 
as  to  the  criminal  liability  In  the  Whlt« 
House. 

D.  I  will  go  back  over  that,  and  take  out 
any  of  the  soft  spots. 

P.  Colson,  you  think  was  the  person  who 
pu.shed? 

D  I  think  he  helped  to  get  the  thing  off 
the  dime.  Now  something  else  occurred 
though — - 

P.  Did  Colson— had  he  talked  to  anybody 
here? 

D  No.  I  think  this  was—  \ 
P.  Did  he  talk  with  Haldeman? 
D.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  But  here  Is  the 
next  thing  that  comes  In  the  chain.  I  think 
Bob  was  assuming,  that  they  had  something 
that  was  proper  over  there,  some  intelligence 
gathering  operation  that  Llddy  was  operat- 
ing. And  through  Strachan.  who  was  his 
tickler,  he  started  pushing  them  to  get  some 
Information  and  they — Magruder — took 
that  as  a  signal  to  probably  go  to  Mitchell 
and  to  say,  "They  are  pushing  us  like  crazy 
for  this  from  the  Whlt«  House.  And  so  Mit- 
chell probably  puffed  on  his  pipe  and  said. 
"Go  ahead."  and  never  really  reflected  on 
what  It  was  all  about.  So  they  had  some  plan 
that  obviously  had.  I  gather,  different  targets 
they  were  going  to  go  after.  They  were  go- 
ing to  infiltrate,  and  bug.  and  do  all  this 
sort  of  thing  to  a  lot  of  these  targets.  This 
Is  knowledge  I  have  after  the  fact.  Appar- 
ently after  they  had  Initially  broken  In  and 
bugged  the  DNC  they  were  getting  Informa- 
tion. The  Information  was  coming  over  here 
to  Strachen  and  some  of  It  was  given  to 
Haldeman.  there  Is  no  doubt  about  It. 
P.  Did  he  know  where  it  was  coming  from? 
D.  I  don't  really  know  If  he  would. 
P.  Not  necessarily? 

D.  Not  necessarily.  Strachan  knew  It.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  It.  and  whether  Strachan — 
I  have  never  come  to  press  these  people  on 
these  points  because  It  hurts  them  to  give 
up  that  next  Inch,  so  I  had  to  piece  things 
together.  Strachan  was  aware  of  receiving 
Information,  reporting  to  Bob.  At  one  point 
Bob  even  gave  instructions  to  change  their 
capabilities  from  Muskle  to  McGovem.  and 
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passed  this  back  through  Strachan  to  Ma- 
gruder and  apparently  to  Llddy.  And  Llddy 
was  starting  to  make  arrangements  to  go 
In  and  bug  the  McOovern  op>eratlon. 

P.  They  had  never  bugged  Muskle,  though, 
did  they? 

D.  No,  they  hadn't  but  they  had  Infiltrated 
It  by  a  secretary. 
P.  By  a  secretary? 

D.  By  a  secretary  and  a  chauffeur  There 
Is  nothing  Illegal  about  that.  So  the  In- 
formation was  coming  over  here  and  then 
I,  finally,  after — .  The  next  point  In  time  that 
I  became  aware  of  anything  was  on  June  17th 
when  I  got  the  word  that  there  had  been  this 
break  In  at  the  DNC  and  somebody  from 
our  Committee  had  been  caught  in  the  DNC. 
And  I  said.  "Oh.  (expletive  deleted)."  You 
know,  eventually  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether— 

P.  You  knew  what  It  was 
D.  I  knew  who  It  was.  So  I  called  Llddy  on 
Monday   morning   and   said.    "First.   Gordon, 
I   want    to    know   whether    anybody    In    the 
White  House  was  Involved  in  this."  And  he 
said.    "No,    they    weren't."    I    said,    "Well    I 
want    to   know    how   In    (adjective    deleted) 
name  this  happened."  He  said,  "Well.  I  weis 
pushed  without  mercy  by  Magruder  to  get 
-In  there  and  to  get  more  Information.  That 
the  Information  was   not  satisfactory.  That 
Magruder    said.    "The    White    House    Is    not 
happy  with  that  what  we  are  getting.'  " 
P  The  White  House? 
D  The  White  House.  Yeah! 
P  Who  do  you  think  was  pushing  him? 
D.  Well,  I  think  It  was  probably  Strachan 
thinking  that  Bob  wanted  things,  because  I 
have  seen   that  happen   on   other  occasions 
where  things  have  said  to  have  been  of  very 
prime  Importance  when  they  really  weren't. 
P.  Why  at  that  point  In  time  I  wonder? 
I  am  Just  trying  to  think.  We  had  Just  fin- 
ished the  Moscow  trip.  Tlie  Democrats  had 
Juat  nominated  McGovern.  I  mean,   (exple- 
tive deleted),   what  In   the   hell   were   these 
people  doing'  I  can  6e«  their  doing  It  earlier. 
I  can  see  the  pressures,  but  I  don't  see  why 
all  the  pressure  was  on  then. 

D   I  don't  know,  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  might  have  been  looking  for  informa- 
tion about  the  conventions. 
P.  That's  right. 

D.  Because,  1  understand  that  after  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  plan  to  bug  Larry 
O'Brien's  suite  down  In  Florida.  So  Llddy 
told  me  that  this  Is  what  had  happened  and 
this  Is  why  It  had  happened. 

P.    Where   did   he   learn   that  there   were 
plans  to  bug  Larry  O'Brien's  suite? 
D  Prom  Magruder,  long  aft«r  the  fact. 
P  Magruder  Is  'unintelligible) 
D.   Yeah.   Magruder  Is  totally   knowledge- 
able on  the  whole  thing. 
P  Yeah. 

D   Alright  now,  we  have  gone  through  the 
trial.  I  don't  know  If  Mitchell  has  perjured 
himself  In  the  Grand  Jviry  or  not. 
P  Who? 

D.  Mitchell.  I  don't  know  how  much  knowl- 
edge he  actually  had.  I  know  that  Magruder 
has  fjerjured  himself  In  the  Grand  Jury.  I 
know,  that  Porter  has  perjured  himself  In 
the  Grand  Jury. 

P.  Who  Is  Porter?  (unintelligible) 
D.  He  Is  one  of  Magruder's  deputies.  They 
set  up  this  scenario  which  they  ran  by  me. 
They  said,  "How  about  this' "  I  said,  "I  don't 
know.  If  this  is  what  you  are  Kolig  to  hang 
on.  fine." 

P.  What  did  they  say  In  the  Grand  Jury? 
D.  They  said,  as  they  said  before  the  trial 
In  the  Grand  Jury,  that  Llddy  had  come  over 
as  Counsel  and  we  knew  he  had  these  ca- 
pacities to  do  legitimate  Intelligence.  We  had 
no  Idea  what  he  was  doing  He  was  given  an 
authorization  of  $260,000  to  collect  Informa- 
tion, because  our  surrogates  were  out  on  the 


road.  Tliey  had  no  protection,  and  we  hid 
Information  that  there  were  going  to  be 
demonstrations  against  them,  and  that  m 
had  to  have  a  plan  as  to  what  UabUiUe* 
they  were  going  to  be  confronted  with  ttui 
Llddy  was  charged  with  doing  this.  We  had 
no  knowledge  that  he  was  going  to  bug  the 

P.  The  point  is,  that  is  not  true' 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  Magruder  did  know  it  was  going  to  t«fc. 
place?  ^^ 

D.  Magruder  gave  the  Instructlona  to  tw 
back  In  the  DNC. 
P.  He  did? 
D.  Yes. 

P.  You  know  that? 
D.  Yes. 
P.  I  see.  O.K. 

D.  I  honestly  believe  that  no  one  over  hen 
knew  that.  I  know  that  as  God  Is  my  maker 
I  had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  going  to 
do  this. 

P.  Bob  didn't  either,  or  wouldn't  havt 
known  that  either.  You  are  not  the  Issue  In- 
volved. Had  Bob  known,  he   womd  be. 

D.  Bob — I  don't  believe  specifically  knew 
that  they  were  going  In  there. 
P.  I  don't  think  bo. 

D.  I  don't  think  he  did.  I  think  he  knew 
that  there  was  a  capacity  to  do  this  but  ha 
was  not  given  the  speclflc  direction. 
P.  Did  Strachan  know? 
D.  I  think  Strachan  did  know. 
P.    (unlnteUlglble)    Going   back    into  the 
DNC — Hunt,   etc. — this   is  not  understand- 
able I 

D.  So — those  people  are  In  trouble  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  trial.  Mitchell, 
of  course,  was  never  called  during  the  trtaL 
Now — 

P.  Mitchell  has  given  a  sworn  sUtement, 
hasn't  he? 
D.  Yes,  Sir. 
P.  To  the  Jury? 
D.  To  the  Orend  Jury. — 
P.  You  mean  the  Goldberg  arrangement? 
D.  We  bad  an   arrangement  wbeceby  he 
went  down  with  several  of  them,  becauM  of 
the  heat  of  this  thing  and  the  Impllcattooi 
on  the  election,  we  made  an  arrangemsnt 
where  they  could  quietly  go  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  have  one  of  the  aasUtant 
tr.S.  Attorneys  take  their  testimony  and  Uien 
read  It  before  the  Grand  Junv 
P.  I  thought  MltcheU  went. 
D.  That's  right,  Mitchell  was  acttially  called 
before    the    Grand    Jury.    The    Grand   Jmy 
would  not  settle  for  less,  becatise  the  Joron 
wanted  him. 

P.  And  he  went? 
D.  And  he  went. 
P.  Goodl 

D.  I  don't  know  what  he  said.  I  have  never 
seen  a  transcript  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Jfow 
what  has  happened  post  June  17?  I  was  under 
pretty  clear  Instructions  not  to  tnvestlgats 
thLs.  but  this  could  have  been  dlstistrous  on 
the  electorate  If  all  hell  had  broken  loose.  I 

worked  on  a  theory  of  containment 

P.  Sure. 

D.  To  try  to  hold  It  right  where  It  was. 
P  Right. 

D  There  Is  no  doubt  that  I  was  totally 
aware  of  what  the  Bureau  was  doing  at  all 
times.  I  was  totally  aware  of  what  the  Grand 
Jury  was  doing.  I  knew  what  witnesses  w«« 
going  to  be  called.  I  knew  what  they  were 
asked,  and  I  had  to. 

P.  Why  did  Petersen  play  the  game  Kt 
straight  with  us? 

D.  Because  Peterson  is  a  soldier.  He  kept 
me  Informed.  He  told  me  when  we  had  prob- 
lems, where  we  had  problems  and  the  llk«. 
He  believes  In  you  and  he  believes  in  thU 
Administration.  ThU  Admhilstratlon  hsi 
niade  him.  I  don't  think  he  has  done  any- 
thing improper,  but  he  did  make  sure  that 
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tbe  Investigation  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
^^^  very  fine  criminal  thing  which  was  a 
tiTMk  for  us.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  It. 

p.  Do  you  honestly  feel  that  he  did  an 
ail«quate  Job? 

D.  They  ran  that  Investigation  out  to  the 
fuUcst  extent  they  could  follow  a  lead  and 
tbtt  was  It. 

p.  But  the  way  point  Is,  where  I  suppose 
IM  could  be  criticized  for  not  doing  an  ade- 
quate Job.  Why  didn't  he  call  Haldeman?  Why 
didn't  he  get  a  statement  from  Colson?  Oh, 
tbey  did  get  Colson! 

D.  That's  right.  But  as  based  on  their  FBI 
interviews,  there  was  no  reason  to  follow  up. 
mere  were  no  leads  there.  Colson  said,  "I 
un  no  knowledge  of  this"  to  the  FBI. 
Stnchan  said,  "I  have  no  knowledge."  They 
dldnt  ask  Strachan  any  questions  about 
Watergate.  They  staked  him  about  Segrettl. 
Tbey  said,  "what  is  your  connection  with 
Llddy?"  Strachan  Just  said,  "Well,  I  met 
him  over  there."  They  never  really  pressed 
him.  Strachan  appeared,  as  a  result  of  some 
coaching,  to  be  the  diimbest  paper  pusher  In 
the  bowels  of  the  White  House. 
P.  I  understand. 

D.  Alright.  Now  post  June  17th:  These  guys 
Immediately — It  is  very  interesting.  (Dean 
nrt  of  chuckled)  Llddy,  for  example,  on  the 
Friday  before — I  guess  It  was  on  the  15th,  no, 
the  18th  of  Jime — had  been  in  Henry  Peter- 
ion's  crfBce  with  another  member  of  my  staff 
on  campaign  compliance  problems.  After  the 
Incident,  he  ran  Klelndlenst  down  at  Burn- 
tag  Tree  Country  Club  and  told  him  "you've 
jot  to  get  my  men  out  of  Jail."  Klelndlenst 
aald.  "You  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  kid.  What- 
ever you  have  to  say.  Just  say  to  somebody 
else.  Don't  bother  me."  But  this  has  never 
Bome  up.  Llddy  said  If  they  all  got  counsel 
Instantly  and  said  we  will  ride  this  thing  out. 
Alright,  then  they  started  making  demands. 
"^t  have  to  have  attorneys  fees.  We  don't 
have  any  money  ourselves,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  take  this  through  the  election." 
Alright,  so  arrangements  were  made  through 
Mitchell.  Initiating  it.  And  I  was  present  In 
dlsoMslons  where  these  guys  had  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Their  attorneys  fees  had  to  be  done. 
Kilmbach  was  brought  In.  Kalmbach  raised 
some  cash. 

P.  They  put  that  under  the  cover  of  a 
Cuban  Committee,  I  suopose? 

D.  Well,  they  had  a  Cuban  Committee  and 
they  had — some  of  it  was  given  to  Hunt's 
Iswyer.  who  in  turn  passed  it  out.  You  know, 
when  Hunt's  wife  was  flying  to  Chicago 
with  (10.000  she  was  actually,  I  understand 
■fter  the  fact  now.  was  going  to  pass  that 
money  to  one  of  the  Cubans — to  meet  him 
In  Chicago  and  pass  It  to  somebody  there. 

P.  (unintelligible)  but  I  would  certainly 
keep  that  cover  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 
D.  That's  the  most  troublesome  post-thing 
liecause  (1)  Bob  is  Involved  in  that;  (2) 
John  is  Involved  in  that;  (3)  I  am  Involved 
In  that;  (4)  Mitchell  Is  involved  in  that.  And 
that  la  an  obstruction  of  justice. 

P.  In  other  words  the  bad  it  does.  You 
were  taking  care  of  witnesses.  How  did  Bob 
get  In  It? 

D.  Well,  they  rem  out  of  money  over  there. 
Bob  had  $360,000  in  a  safe  over  here  that 
»»8  really  set  aside  for  polling  purposes. 
And  there  was  no  other  source  of  money,  so 
they  came  over  and  said  you  all  have  got  to 
give  ua  some  money.  I  had  to  go  to  Bob  and 
•ay.  "Bob.  they  need  some  money  over  there." 
He  said  "What  for."  So  I  had  to  teU  him 
what  it  was  for  because  he  wasn't  Just  about 
to  send  money  over  there  wllly-nllly.  And 
John  was  Involved  In  those  discussions.  And 
then  we  decided  there  was  no  price  too  high 
to  pay  to  let  this  thing  blow  up  In  front  of 
the  election. 

P.  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  handle  that 
"we  pretty  well.  May  be  some  lawsuits. 


D.  I  think  we  can  too.  Here  Is  what  Is 
happening  right  now.  What  sort  of  brings 
matters  to  the  (unlnteUlglble).  One,  this 
Is  going  to  be  a  continual  blackmail  opera- 
tion by  Hunt  and  Llddy  and  the  Cubans.  No 
doubt  about  It,  And  McCord,  who  Is  an- 
other one  Involved.  McCord  has  asked  for 
nothing.  McCord  did  ask  to  meet  with  some- 
body, with  Jack  Caulfield  who  Is  his  old 
friend  who  had  gotten  him  hired  over  there. 
And  when  Caulfield  had  him  hired,  he  was 
a  perfectly  legitimate  security  man.  And  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  commutation,  and 
things  like  that.  And  as  you  know  Colson 
has  talked  Indirectly  to  Hunt  about  com- 
mutation. All  of  these  things  are  bad.  In 
that  they  are  problems,  they  are  promises, 
they  are  commitments.  They  are  the  very 
sort  of  thing  that  the  Senate  Is  going  to  be 
looking  most  for.  I  don't  think  tbey  can 
find  them,  frankly. 

P.  Pretty  hard. 

D.  Pretty  hard.  Damn  hard.  It's  all  cash. 

P.  Pretty  hard  I  mean  as  far  as  the  wit- 
nesses are  .concerned. 

D.  Alright,  now,  the  blackmaU  Is  continu- 
ing. Hunt  called  one  of  lawyers  from  the 
Re -Election  Committee  on  last  Friday  to 
leave  it  with  him  over  the  weekend.  The  guy 
came  In  to  see  me  to  give  a  message  directly 
to  me.  From  Hunt  to  me. 

P.  Is  Himt  out  on  ball? 

D.  Pardon? 

P.  Is  Hunt  on  ball? 

D.  Hunt  in  on  ball.  Correct.  Hunt  now  la 
demanding  another  $72,000  for  his  own  per- 
sonal expenses;  another  $50,000  to  pay  at- 
torneys fees;  $120,000.  Some  (1)  he  wanted 
it  as  of  the  close  of  business  yesterday.  He 
said,  "I  am  going  to  be  sentenced  on  Friday, 
and  I've  got  to  get  my  financial  affairs  in 
order."  I  told  this  fellow  O'Brten,  "If  you 
want  money,  you  came  to  the  wrong  man, 
fellow.  I  am  not  involved  In  the  money. 
I  don't  know  a  thing  about  It.  I  can't  help 
you.  You  better  scramble  about  elsewhere." 
O'Brien  is  a  ball  player.  He  carried  tremen- 
dous water  for  us. 

P.  He  isn't  Hunt's  lawyer? 

D.  No  he  Is  our  lawyer  at  the  Re-Election 
Committee. 

P.  I  see. 

D.  So  he  is  safe.  There  Is  no  problem  there. 
So  It  raises  the  whole  question.  Hunt  has  now 
made  a  direct  threat  against  Ehrlichman.  As 
a  result  of  this,  this  is  his  blackmail.  He  says, 
"I  will  bring  John  Ehrlichman  down  to  his 
knees  and  put  him  In  jail.  I  have  done  enough 
seamy  things  for  he  and  Krogh,  they'll  never 
survive  it." 

P.  Was  he  talking  about  Ellsberg? 

D.  Ellsberg,  and  apparently  some  other 
things.  I  don't  know  the  full  extent  of  it. 

P.  I  don't  know  about  anything  else. 

D.  I  don't  know  either,  and  I  hate  to  learn 
some  of  these  things.  So  that  Is  that  situa- 
tion. Now,  where  are  at  the  soft  points?  How 
many  people  know  about  this?  Well,  let  me 
go  one  step  further  In  this  whole  thing.  The 
Cubans  that  were  used  In  the  Watergate  were 
also  the  same  Cubans  that  Hunt  and  Llddy 
used  for  this  California  Ellsberg  thing,  for 
the  break  In  out  there.  So  they  are  aware  of 
that.  How  high  their  knowledge  is.  Is  some- 
thing else.  Hunt  and  Llddy,  of  course,  are 
totally  aware  of  it.  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  right 
out  of  the  White  House. 

P.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  we  did  that 
for! 

D.  I  don't  know  either. 

P.  What  m  the  (expletive  deleted)  caused 
this?  (unintelligible) 

D.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  things  around  here  that  I  have  gotten  wind 
of.  At  one  time  there  was  a  desire  to  do  a 
second  story  job  on  the  Brookings  Institute 
where  they  had  the  Pentagon  papers.  Now  I 
flew  to  California  because  I  was  told  that 


John  had  Instructed  It  and  he  said,  "I  reaUy 
hadn't.  It  Is  a  mls-lmpresslon,  but  for  vex- 
pletive  deleted) ,  turn  It  off."  So  I  did.  I  came 
back  and  turned  It  off.  The  risk  Is  minimal 
and  the  pain  is  fantastic.  It  is  something  with 
a  (unintelligible)  risk  and  no  gain.  It  Is  just 
not  worth  it.  But — who  knows  about  all  this 
now?  You've  got  the  Cubans'  lawyer,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Rothblatt.  who  Is  a  no  good, 
publicity  seeking  (characterization  deleted), 
to  be  very  frank  with  you.  He  has  had  to  be 
pruned  down  and  turned  off.  He  was  canned 
by  his  own  people  because  they  didn't  trtist 
him.  He  didn't  want  them  to  plead  guilty. 
He  wants  to  represent  them  before  the  Sen- 
ate. So  F.  Lee  Bailey,  who  was  a  partner  of 
one  of  the  men  representing  McCord,  got  In 
and  cooled  Rothblatt  down.  So  that  means 
that  F.  Lee  Bailey  has  knowledge.  Hunt's  law- 
yer, a  man  by  the  name  of  Blttmann.  who  Is 
an  excellent  criminal  lawyer  from  the  Demo- 
cratic era  of  Bobby  Kennedy,  he's  got  knowl- 
edge. 

P.  He's  got  some  knowledge? 

D.  Well,  all  the  direct  knowledge  that  Hunt 
and  Llddy  have,  as  well  as  all  the  hearsay 
they  have.  You  have  these  two  lawyers  over 
at  the  Re-Electlon  Committee  who  did  an  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  the  facts.  Slowly,  they 
got  the  whole  picture.  They  are  solid. 

P.  But  they  know? 

D.  But  they  know.  You've  got,  then  an 
awful  lot  of  the  principals  Involved  who 
know.  Some  people's  wives  know.  Mrs.  Hunt 
was  the  sawlest  woman  In  the  world.  She 
had  the  whole  picture  together. 

P.  Did  she? 

D.  Yes.  Apparently,  she  was  the  pillar  of 
strength  In  that  family  before  the  death. 

P.  Great  sadness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  a  discussion  with  somebody  about  Hunt's 
problem  on  account  of  his  wife  and  I  said, 
of  course  commutation  could  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  his  wife's  death,  and  that 
Is  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had  m  that 
light. 

D.  Right. 

D.  So  that  is  it.  That  Is  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge.  So  where  are  the  soft  spots  on 
this?  Well,  first  of  all.  there  Is  the  problem 
of  the  continued  blackmail  which  will  not 
only  go  on  now.  but  It  will  go  on  while 
these  people  are  in  prison,  and  It  will  com- 
pound the  obstruction  of  justice  situation. 
It  w'll  cost  money.  It  is  dangerous.  People 
around  here  are  not  pros  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  Mafia  people 
can  do:  washing  money,  getting  clean 
money,  and  things  like  that.  We  Just  dont 
know  about  those  things,  because  we  are  not 
criminals  and  not  used  to  dealing  in  that 
business. 

P.  That's  right. 

D.  It  Is  a  tough  thing  to  know  how  to  do. 

P.  Maybe  it  takes  a  gang  to  do  that. 

D.  That's  right.  There  Is  a  real  problem  Eis 
tc  whether  we  could  even  do  It.  Plus  there  Is 
a  real  problem  In  ralsmg  money.  Mitchell  has 
been  working  on  raising  some  money.  He  Is 
one  of  the  ones  with  the  most  to  lose.  But 
there  Is  no  denymg  the  fact  that  the  White 
House,  In  Ehrlichman.  Haldeman  and  Dean 
are  Involved  In  some  of  the  early  money  de- 
cisions. 

P.  How  much  money  do  you  need? 
D.  I  would  say  these  people  are  going  to 
cost  a  million  dollars  over  the  next  two  years. 

P.  We  could  get  that.  On  the  money.  If  you 
need  the  money  you  could  get  that.  You 
could  get  a  million  dollars.  You  could  get  It 
In  cash.  I  know  where  It'could  be  gotten  It 
is  not  easy,  but  It  could  be  done.  But  the 
question  Is  who  the  hell  would  handle  it? 
Any  Ideas  on  that? 

D.  That's  right.  Well.  I  think  that  '.s 
something  that  Mitchell  ought  to  be  charged 
with. 

P.  I  would  think  so  too. 
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D.  And  get  some  pros  to  help  him. 
P.  Let  me  say  there  shouldn't  be  a  lot  of 
people  running  around  getting  money — 

D.  Well  he's  got  one  person  doing  It  who 
I  am  not  sure  Is — 
P.  Who  Is  that? 

D.    He    has    Fred    LaRue    doing    it.    Now 
Fred  started  out  going  out  trying  to  solicit 
money  from  all  kinds  of  people. 
P.  No! 

D.  I  had  learned  about  It,  and  I  said, 
"(expletive  deleted)  It  Is  Just  awful!  Don't 
do  It !"  People  are  going  to  ask  what  the 
money  Is  for.  He  has  apparently  talked  to 
Tom  Pappas. 
P.  I  know 

D.  And  Pappas  has  agreed  to  come  up  with 
a  sizeable  amount,  I  gather. 

P.  What  do  you  think?  You  don't  need  a 
million  rtttht  away,  but  you  need  a  million? 
Is  that  right? 
D.  That  la  right. 

P.  You   need  it   In  cash  don't   you?  I  am 
Just  thinking  out  loud  here  for  a  moment. 
Would    you    put    that    through    the    Cuban 
Committee: 
D.  No. 

P.  It  Is  going  to  be  checks,  cash  money, 
etc.  How  if  that  ever  comes  out,  are  you 
going  to  handle  It?  Is  the  Cuban  Committee 
an  obstruction  of  Justice,  If  they  want  to 
help? 

D.  Well  they  have  priests  In  It. 
P.  Would  that  give  a  little  bit  of  a  cover? 
D    That  '.VDUld  give  .^ome  for  the  Cubans 
and  possibly  Hunt.  Then  you've  got  Llddy. 
McCord   Is  not  accepting  any  money.  So  he 
Is  not  :i  bou';ht  mun  nght  now. 
P.  OK.  Go  ahead. 

D.  Let  me  continue  a  little  bit  right  here 
now.   When   I  say   this   is  a  growing  cancer. 
I  say  it  for  reasons  like  this  Bud  Krough,  in 
hi?   testimony   before   the   Grand  Jurv,   was 
forced  to  perjure  himself.  He  Is  haunted  by 
It.  Bud  said,  "I  have  not  had  a  pleasant  day 
on   my  Job.'   He   said,   "I   told   my   wife  all 
about  this.  The  curtain  may  ring  down  one 
of  these  days,  and  I  may  have  to  face  the 
music,  which  I  am  perfectly  wUllng  to  do." 
P.  What  did  he  perjure  himself  on,  John? 
D.  Did  he  know  the  Cubans.  He  did. 
P.   He  said  he  didn't? 

D.    That    is    right.    They   didn't   press   him 
hard. 

P.  He  might  be  able  to — I  am  Just  trying  to 
think.  Perjury  Is  an  awful  hard  rap  to  prove. 
If  he  could  just  say  that  I— Well,  go  ahead. 
D.  Well,  so  that  Is  one  perjury.  Mitchell 
and  Magruder  are  potential  perjurers.  There 
Is  always  the  possibility  of  any  one  of  these 
Individual.'!  blowing.  Hunt.  Llddy.  Llddy  Is  In 
Jail  righ:  now,  serving  his  time  and  havlxig  a 
good  time  rl^ht  now.  I  think  Llddy  In  hla 
ojjn  bi/..irre  .vay  the  strongest  of  all  of  them. 
So  there  is  that  possibility. 

P  Yo':r  major  guy  to  keep  under  control 
Is  Hunt? 

D  That  Is  right. 
P  I  think.  Does  he  know  a  lot? 
D  He  knows  .<^o  much.  He  could  sink  Chuck 
Colson.  Apparently  he  is  quite  dlstres-sed 
with  Colson.  He  thinks  CoLson  has  aban- 
doned him  CoI.5on  was  to  meet  with  him 
when  he  was  out  there  after,  you  know,  he 
had  lelt  the  White  Hoise.  He  met  with  him 
through  his  lawyer.  Hunt  ral<;ed  the  question 
he  wanted  money.  Colson's  lawyer  told  him 
Colson  wasn't  doing  anything  with  money. 
Hunt  took  offense  with  that  Immediately, 
and  felt  Cclson  h^  abandoned  him. 

P.  Just  looking  at  the  Immediate  problem, 
don't  you  think  you  have  to  handle  Hunt's 
financial  situation  damn  soon? 

D  I  think  that  is— I  talked  with  Mitchell 
about  that  la.=it  night  and — 

P  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  keep  the  cap 
on  the  bottle  that  much,  or  we  don't  hav« 
any  options. 


D.  Thal'.s  right. 

P.  Either  that  or  It  all  blows  right  now? 
D.  That's  the  question. 

P.  We  have  Hunt,  Krogh.  Well  go  ahead 
with  the  other  ones. 

D.  Now  we've  got  Kalmbach.  Kalmbach  re- 
ceived, at  the  close  of  the  '68  campaign  In 
January  of  1969,  he  got  a  million  $700,000 
to  be  custodian  for.  "That  came  down  from 
New  York,  and  was  placed  In  safe  deposit 
boxes  here  Rome  other  people  were  on  the 
boxes.  And  ultimately,  the  money  was  taken 
out  to  California.  Alright,  there  is  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  start  with  a  million 
seven.  Sr;vera!  people  know  thLs.  Now  since 
1969,  he  h.is  spent  a  good  deal  of  this  money 
and  arcuuntlng  for  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  Herb.  For  example,  he  has  spent 
close  to  $500,000  on  private  polling.  That 
opens  up  a  whole  new  thing.  It  Is  not  Illegal, 
but  more  of  the  same  thing. 
P  Everybody  does  polling. 
D.  That's  right.  There  Is  nothing  criminal 
about  it.  It's  private  polling. 

P.  People  have  done  private- polling  all 
through  the  years.  There  Is  nothing  Im- 
proper. 

D.  That's   rlj'ht.    He   sent   $400,000,   as   he 
has  de.scrlbed  to  me,  somewhere  In  the  South 
for   another   candidate.    I    assume    thLs    was 
400,000  that  went  to  Wallace. 
P.   V/al'ace'' 

D.  Right.  He  h-is  maintained  a  man  who 
I  only  know  by  the  name  of  "Tony."  who  Is 
the  fellow  who  did  the  Chappaquiddlck 
str,:iy 

P.  I  know  about  that. 

D.  And  other  f>dd  Jo^s  lllte  that.  Nothing 
Illegal,  but  closer.  I  di.  I't  know  of  anything 
that  Herb  ha-s  done  that  Is  illegal,  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  dfesnt  want  t^  blow 
the  whUtle  on  a  lot  of  pe<:p!e,  anri  may  find 
hlni.velf  in  a  perjury  situation.  Well,  what 
win  happen  when  they  call  him  up  there — 
and  he  has  no  immunity''  They  will  say, 
"How  d.d  you  say  Mr.  Segrettl''"  He  wUl  say! 
"Well,  I  had  cash  on  hand."  "How  much 
cash  did  you  have  on  hand?"  Where  does  it 
go  from  there?  Where  did  you  get  the  ra.sh? 
A  full  serit  s  of  questions.  His  bank  records 
indicate  he  had  cash  on  hand,  becau.se  some 
of  these  were  set  up  in  tru.stee  accounts. 

P.  How  would  you  handle  him,  John,  for 
example?  Would  you  Just  have  him  put  the 
whole  thing  out?  I  don't  mind  the  5500,000 
and  the  $400,000. 

D.  No — that  doesn't  bother  me  either.  .\s  I 
s.iy.  Herb's  problems  are  politically  embar- 
rassing, but  nr^t  criminal, 

P.  Well  he  Just  handled  matters  between 
camp.ilgns.  ihede  were  surveys  etc..  etc. 
There  Is  no  need  to  account  for  that.  There 
Is  no  law  that  requirts  his  arcountlr.g  for 
that. 

D.  .\h,  now  — 

P.  Sources  of  money.  There  l.s  no  illegal- 
ity In  ha'.ing  a  surplus  in  cash  after  a  cam- 
paign. 

D.  No,  the  money — it  has  always  been 
argued  by  St..ns  that  it  came  In  the  pre- 
convention  primary  for  the  1!.63  race,  and  it 
was  Just  st  t  aside.  Tliat  all  can  be  explained. 
P.  H-jw  about  tiie  other  probabilities? 
D.  We  have  a  runaway  Grand  Jury  up  in 
the  Southern  District.  They  are  after 
Mitchell  and  Stans  on  some  sort  of  bribe  or 
Influence  peddling  with  V''esco.  They  are 
also  going  to  try  to  drag  Ehrllchmari  Into 
that.  Apparently  Ehrllchman  had  some  meet- 
ings with  Vesco,  al.so.  Don  Nixon,  Jr.  came 
Int.j  see  John  a  couple  of  times  about  the 
problem. 

P.  Not  about  Vesco,  but  about  Don,  Jr.? 
Ehrllchman  never  did  anything  for  Vesco? 

D.  No  one  at  the  White  House  has  done 
anything  for  Vesco. 

P.  Well  Ehrllchman  dcesn't  have  to  appear 
there? 


D.  Before  that  Grand  Jury?  Yes  he  couirt 
^ery  well. 

P.  Ke  couldn't  use  Executive  Privilege? 
D.  Not  really.   Criminal   charge,  that  u  » 
:itt:e  dllterent    That  would  be  dynamite  tn 
try  to  defend  that. 

P.  Use  the  Flan:gan  analogy^ 
D.  Right!  That's  pretty  much  the  overaU 
picture.  And  probably  the  most  troublesome 
thing  is  the  Segrettl  thing.  Let's  get  down 
to  that.  Bob  has  Indicated  to  me  that  he  hM 
told  you  a  lot  of  It,  that  he,  Indeed,  did  au- 
thcrlze  it.  He  did  not  authorize  anythlni 
like  ultimately  evolved.  He  was  a'.vare  of  it 
He  was  aware  that  Chapln  and  Strachan  were 
looking  for  somebody.  Again,  this  is  one 
that  has  potential  that  Dwlgiu  Chapln 
should  have  a  felony  in  this.  He  has  to  dis- 
prove a  negative.  The  negative  Is  that  he 
didn't   control   and   direct   Segrettl. 

P.  Wouldn't  the  felony  be  perjury  again? 
D  No,  the  felony  In  this  In.stance  would  be 
a  potential  use  of  one  of  the  civil  rights  stat- 
utes, where  anybody  who  interferes  with 
the  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  national 
ofiice. 

P.  Why  Isn't  it  under  civil  rights  sututes 
for  these  clotf.-ns  demonstrating  against  us? 
D.  I  have  argued  for  that  very  purpose 
P.  Really? 
D.  "Ves,  I  have. 

P.  We  were  closer — nuts  Interfering  with 
the  campaign. 

D.  That  is  exactly  right. 
P.  I  have  been  sick  about  t"iat  because  It 
Is  so  bad   the   way   It   has   bem  put  out  on 
the   PR  side.   It   has  ended   up   on  the  PR 
side  very  confused. 

D.  What  really  bothers  me  Is  this  growing 
situation.  As  I  say.  It  Is  growing  because  of 
the  continued  need  to  provide  support  for  the 
Watergate  people  who  are  going  to  hold  us 
up  for  everything  we've  got,  and  the  need 
for  .some  people  to  perjure  themselves  as  they 
go  down  the  road  here.  If  this  thing  ever 
blows,  then  we  are  in  a  cover  up  situation. 
I  think  it  would  'oe  extremely  damaging  to 

you  and  the 

P.  Sure.  The  whole  concept  of  Administra- 
tion   Justire.    Which    we    cannot   have! 

D.  That  Is  what  really  troubles  me.  For 
example,  what  happens  If  it  starts  breaking, 
and  they  do  find  a  criminal  case  against  a 
Haldeman,  a  Dean,  a  Mitchell,  an  Ehrllch- 
man? That  is ■ 

P.  If  It  really  comes  down  to  that,  we  would 
have  to  (unintelligible)  .some  of  the  men. 

D.  That's  right.  I  am  coming  down  to  what 
I  really  think.  Is  that  Bob  and  John  and  John 
Mitchell  and  I  can  sit  down  and  spend  a  day, 
or  however  long,  to  figure  out  one,  how  this 
can  be  carved  away  from  you,  so  that  It  does 
not  damage  you  or  the  Presidency.  It  Just 
can't!  You  are  not  Involved  In  It  and  It  Is 

-something  you  shouldn't 

P,  That  Is  true ! 

D.  I  know,  sir.  I  can  Just  tell  from  our 
conversation  that  these  are  things  that  you 
have  no  knowledge  of. 

P.  You  certainly  can!  Bugglngs,  etc!  I*t 
me  say  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  Colson, 
et  al  ,  were  doing  their  best  to  get  informa- 
tion as  we  went  along.  But  they  all  knew  very 
well  they  were  supposed  to  comply  with  the 
law.  There  was  no  question  about  that!  You 
feel  that  really  the  trigger  man  was  really 
Colson  on  this  then? 

D.  No.  He  was  one  of  us.  He  was  Just  In  the 
chain.  He  helped  push  the  thing. 

P.  All  I  know  about  Is  the  time  of  ITT,  he 
was  trying  to  get  something  going  there  be- 
cause ITT  was  giving  us  a  bad  time. 
D.  I  know  he  us°d  Hunt. 
P.  I  knew  about  that.  I  didn't  know  about 
it.  but  I  knew  there  was  something  going  on. 
But  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  Hunt. 

D.  What  really  troubles  me  Is  one,  will  thb 
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thing  not  break  some  day  and  the  whole 
thing — domino  situation — everything  starts 
crumbling,  fingers  will  be  pointing.  Bob  will 
be  accused  of  things  he  has  never  heard  of 
and  deny  and  try  to  disprove  It.  It  will  get 
real  nasty  and  Just  be  a  real  bad  situation. 
And  the  person  who  w.ll  be  hurt  by  it  most 
will  be  you  and  the  Presidency,  and  I  Just 

don't  thlT.k 

p.  First,  because  I  am  an  executive  I  am 
supposed  to  check  these  things. 
D.  That's  right. 

p.  Let's  come  back  to  this  problem.  What 
are  yotu-  feelings  yourself.  John?  You  know 
what  they  are  all  saying.  What  are  your  feel- 
ings about  the  chances? 

D.  I  am  not  confident  that  we  can  ride 
through  this.  I  think  there  are  soft  spots. 

P.  You  used  to  be 

D.  I  am  not  comfortable  for  this  reason. 
I  have  noticed  of  recent — since  the  publicity 
has  increased  on  this  thing  again,  with  the 
Gray  hearings,  that  everybody  Is  now  start- 
ing to  watch  after  their  behind.  Everyone  Is 
getting  their  own  counsel.  More  counsel  are 
getting  Involved.  How  do  I  protect  my  ass. 
P.  They  are  scared. 

D,  That  is  bad.  We  were  able  to  hold  It  for 
a  lo.-ig  time.  Another  thing  Is  that  my  fa- 
cility to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  people  I 
have  been  dealing  with  has  been  hampered 
because  of  Gray's  blowing  me  up  Into  the 
front  page. 
P.  Your  cover  Is  broken? 

D.  That's  right  and  It's 

P  So  what  you  really  come  to  Is  what 
we  do.  Let's  suppose  that  you  and  Haldeman 
and  Ehrllchman  and  Mitchell  say  we  can't 
hold  this?  'What  then  are  you  going  to  say? 
What  are  you  going  to  put  out  after  It.  Com- 
plete dLsclosure,  Isn't  that  the  best  way  to  do 
It? 

D  Well,  one  'A'av  to  do  It  Is 

P  That  would  be  my  view. 
D  One  way  to  do  It  Is  for  you  to  tell  the 
Attorney    General    that    you    finally    know. 
Really,  this  Is  the  first  time  you  are  getting 
all  the  pieces  together. 
P.  Ask  frr  another  Grand  Jury? 
D.  Ask  for  another  Grand  Jury.  The  way  It 
should   be   done   though.   Is    a   way — for   ex- 
ample, I  think  that  we  could  avoid  criminal 
liability  for  countless  people  and  the  ones 
that  did  set  It  could  be  minimal. 
P  How? 

D.  Well.  I  think  by  just  thinking  It  all 
through   first   as   to   how.   You   know,   some 
people  could  be  granted  Immunity. 
P.  Like  Magruder? 

D.  Yeah.  To  come  forward.  But  some  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  go  to  Jail.  That  Is 
the  long  and  short  of  It,  also. 

P.  Who?  Lets  talk  about 

D.  Alright.  I  think  I  could.  For  one. 

P.  You  go  to  Jail? 

D  That's  right. 

P  Oh,  hell  no!  I  can't  see  how  you  can. 

D.  Well,  because 

P.  I  can't  see  how.  Let  me  say  I  can't  see 
how  a  legal  case  cculd  be  made  against  you, 
John 

D.  It  would  be  tough  but,  you  know.  T  can 
see  peorle  pointing  fingers.  You  know,  to  get 
it  out  of  their  own,  put  me  In  an  Impossible 
position.  Just  reallv  give  me  a  (unin- 
telligible ) 

P.  Oh,  no!  Let  me  say  I  got  the  Impression 
here— But  just  looking  at  it  from  a  cold  legal 
standpoint :    you   are   a   lawyer,   yott   were   a 
counsel — doing  what  you  did  as  counsel.  You 
■a'ere  net— What  would  you  go  to  Jail  for? 
D.  The  obstruction  of  Justice. 
P.  The  obstruction  of  justice? 
D.  That  Is  the  only  one  that  bothers  me. 
P.  Well.  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  one.  I 
feel  It  could  be  cut  cff  at  the  pass,  maybe, 
the  obstruction  of  Justice. 


D.  You  know  one  of  the — that's  why- 


P.  Sometimes  It  Is  well  to  give  them  some- 
thing, and  then  they  don't  want  the  bigger 
push? 

D.  That's  right.  I  think  that,  I  think  that 
with  proper  coordination  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Henry  Petersen  Is  the  only 
man  I  know  bright  enough  and  knowledge- 
able enough  in  the  criminal  laws  and  the 
process  that  could  really  tell  us  how  this 
could  be  put  together  so  that  It  did  the 
maximum  to  carve  it  away  with  a  minimum 
damage  to  individuals  involved. 
P.  Petersen  doesn't  know  dees  he? 
D.  That's  right.  No.  I  know  he  doesn't 
know.  I  know  he  doesn't  know.  I  am  talking 
about  somebody  who  I  have  over  the  years 
known  to  have  enough  faith  In — you  con- 
stantly. It  would  have  to  put  him  In  a  very 
difficult  situation  as  the  Head  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  oath  of  office — 

P.  No.  Talking  about  your  obstruction  of 
Justice,  though,  I  don't  see  it. 

D.  Well,  I  have  been  a  conduit  for  Infor- 
mation on  taking  care  of  people  out  there 
who  are  guilty  of  crimes. 

P.  Oh.  you  mean  like  the  blackmailers? 
D.  The  blackmailers.  Right. 
P.  Well,  I  wonder  If  that  part  of  It  can't 
be — I   wonder   If    that   doesn't — let   me    put 
it  frankly:  I  wonder  If  that  doesn't  have  to 
be  continued?  Let  me  put  It   this  way;    let 
us  suppose  that  you  get  the  million  bucks, 
and   you   get   the  proper   way  to  handle   It. 
You  could  hold  that  side? 
D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.   It   would   seem  to  me   that  would  be 
worthwhile. 
D.  Well,  that's  one  problem. 
P.  I  know  you  have  a  problem  here.  You 
have  the  problem  with  Hunt  and  his  clem- 
ency. 

D.  That's  right.  And  you  are  going  to  have 
a  clemency  problem  with  the  others.  They 
all  are  going  to  expect  to  be  out  and  that 
may  put  you  In  a  position  that  Is  Just  un- 
tenable at  some  point.  You  know,  the  Water- 
gate Hearings  Jtist  over,  Hunt  now  demand- 
ing clemency  or  he  is  going  to  blow.  And 
politically,  it's  Impossible  for  you  to  do  it. 
You  know,  after  everybody — 
P.  That's  right! 

D.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  deliver  on  the  clemency.  It  may  be  just 
too  hot. 

P.  You  can't  do  It  politically  until  after 
the  '74  elections,  that's  for  sure.  Your  point 
Is  that  even  then  you  couldn't  do  It. 

D.  That's  right.  It  may  further  Involve 
you  In  a  way  you  should  not  be  involved 
in  this. 

P.   No — It   Is   wrong   that's  for  sure. 
D.  Well — there  have  been  some  bad  Judg- 
ments made.  There  have  been  some  neces- 
sary Judgments  made. 
P.  Before  the  election? 

D.  Before  the  election  and  In  the  wake 
the  necessary  ones,  you  know,  before  the 
election.  You  know,  with  me  there  was  no 
way.  but  the  burden  of  this  second  Admin- 
istration Is  something  that  Is  not  going  to 
go  away. 

P.  No,  It  Isn't. 

D.  It  Is  not  going  to  go  away.  Sir! 
P.  It  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
D.  Exactly. 

P.  The  Idea,  well,  that  people  are  going  to 
get  tir;d  of  It  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

D.  Anything  will  spark  It  back  Into  life. 
It's  got  to  be. — It's  got  to  be — 

P  It  Is  too  much  to  the  partisan  interest 
to  others  to  spark  it  back  Into  life. 
D.  And  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way — 
P.  Well,  also  so  let's  leave  you  out  of  It.  I 
don't  think  on  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
thing — I  take  that  out.  I  don't  know  why.  I 
think  you  may  be  over  that  cliff. 


D.  Well.  It  is  possible. 
P  Who  else  do  you  think  has — 
D  Potential  criminal  liability? 
P.  Yeah. 

D.  I  think  Ehlichman  does.  I  think  that 
uh— 
P.  Why? 

D.  Because  of  this  conspiracy  to  burglarize 
the  EllsDerg  doctors'  office. 

P.  That  Is,  provided  Hunt  breaks? 
D.  Well,  the  funny — let  me  say  something 
Interesting  about  that.  Within  the  files — 
P.  Oh,  I  thought  of  it.  The  picture! 
D.  Yes,  sir.  Tiiat  Is  not  all  that  b-aried.  And 
while  I  think  we've  got  it  burled,  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  Is  going  to  pop  up.  Now  the 
Cubans  could  start  this  whole  thing.  When 
the  Ervin  Committee  starts  running  down 
why  this  mysterious  telephone  was  here  In 
the  White  House  listed  in  the  name  of  a 
secretary,  some  of  these  secretaries  have  a 
little  idea  about  this,  and  they  can  be 
broken  down  Just  so  fast.  That  Is  another 
thing  I  mentioned  in  the  cycle — in  the  cir- 
cle Llddys  secretary,  for  example.  Is  knowl- 
edgeable. Magruder's  secretary  Is  knowledge- 
able. 

P.  Sure.  So  Ehrllchman  on  the — 
D  What  I  am  coming  in  today  with  Is:  I 
don't  have  a  plan  on  how  to  solve  it  right 
now,  but  I  think  It  is  at  the  Juncture  that 
we  should  begin  to  think  In  ternas  of  how 
to  cut  the  losses:  how  to  minimize  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  this  thing,  rather  than  fur- 
ther compound  It  by.  you  know,  ultimately 
paying  these  gU5's  forever.  I  think  we've  got 
to  look — 

P.  But  at  the  moment,  don't  you  agree  It 
is  better  to  get  the  Hunt  thing  that's  where 
that — 

D.  That  is  worth  buying  time  on 
P.  That  Is  buying  time.  I  agree. 
D.  Tlie  Grand  Jury  is  going  to  reconvene 
next  week  after  Sirica  sentences.  But  that  Is 
why  I  think  that  John  and  Bob   have  met 
with  me.  They  have  never  met  with  Mitchell 
on  this.  We  have  never  had  a  real  down  and 
out    with    everybody    that    has    the    most    to 
lose  and  It   Is  the  most  danger  for  you  to 
have  them  have  criminal  liabilities.  I  think 
Bob  has  a  potential  criminal  liability,  frank- 
ly. In  other  words,  a  lot  of  these  people  could 
be  indlct3d. 
P.  Yeah 

D.  They  might  never  be  convicted  but  Just 
the  thought  of  spending  nights — 
P.  Suppose  they  are? 
D.  I  think  that  would  be  devastating. 
P.    Suppose    the    wor.se — that    Bob    Is    in- 
dicted   and   Ehrllchman    is    Indicted.    And    I 
must  say.  we  Just  better  then  try  to  tovigh 
it  through.  You  get  the  point. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  If  they,  for  example,  say  let's  cut  our 
losses  and  you  say  we  are  going  to  go  down 
the  road  to  see  If  we  can  cut  our  losses  and 
no  more  blackmail  and  all  the  rest.  .A.nd  then 
the  thing  blows  cutting  Bob  and  the  rest 
to  pieces.  You  would  never  recover  from 
that,  John. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  It  Is  better  to  fight  it  ou»  Then  you  see 
that's  the  other  thing.  It's  better  to  fight 
it  out  and  not  let  people  testify,  and  so 
forth.  And  now.  on  the  other  hand,  we  real- 
ize that  we  have  these  weaknesses — that 
we  have  these  weaknesses — In  terms  of 
blackmail. 

D.  TTiere  are  two  routes.  One  is  to  figure 
out  how  to  cut  the  losses  and  minimize  the 
human  Impact  and  get  you  up  and  out  and 
away  from  It  In  any  way.  In  a  way  It  would 
never  come  back  to  haunt  you.  That  Is  one 
general  alternative.  The  other  Is  to  go  down 
the  road.  Just  hunker  down,  fight  It  at  every 
corner,  every  turn,  don't  let  people  testify — 
cover  It  up  Is  what  we  really  are  talking 
about.  Just  keep  It  burled,  and  Just  hope 
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that  we  can  do  It,  hope  that  we  make  good 
decisions  at  the  right  time,  keep  our  heads 
cool,  we  make  the  right  moves. 
P.  And  Just  take  the  heat? 
D.  And  Just  take  the  heat. 
P.  Now  with  the  second  line  of  attack. 
You  can  discuss  this  (unintelligible)  the 
way  you  want  to.  Still  consider  my  scheme 
of  having  you  brief  the  Cabinet,  Just  In 
very  general  terms  and  the  leaders  In  very 
general  terms  and  maybe  some  very  general 
statement  with  regard  to  my  Investigation. 
Answer  questions,  basically  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  told  you,  not  what  you  know. 
Haldeman  Is  not  Involved.  Ehrllchman  Is  not 
Involved. 

D.  If  we  go  that  route  Sir,  I  can  give 
a  show  we  can  see  them  Just  like  we  were 
selling  Wheatles  on  our  poeltlon.  There's 
no — 

P.  The  problem  that  you  have  are  these 
mine  fields  down  the  road.  I  think  the  most 
difficult  problem  are  the  guys  who  are  going 
to  Jail.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 
D.  I  agree. 

P.  Now.  And  also  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
going  to  b«  able  to  give  them  clemency. 

D.  That's  right.  How  long  will  they  take? 
How  long  will  they  sit  there?  I  don't  know. 
Wo  don't  know  what  they  will  be  sentenced 

to.  There's  always  a  chance 

P.  Thirty  years.  Isn't  It? 

D.  It   could    be.   You   know,   they   haven't 

announced  yet,  but  It 

P.  Top  Is  thirty  years.  Isn't  It? 

D.  It  Is  even  higher  than  that.  It  Is  about 

50  years.  It  all 

P.  So  ridiculous! 

D.  And  what  Is  so  Incredible  is.  he  Is  (un- 
intelltgble). 

P.  People  break  and  enter,  etc.,  and  get 
two  years.  No  weapons!  No  results!  What  the 
hell  are  they  talking  about? 

D.  The  Individuals  who  are  charged  with 
shooting  John  Stennls  are  on  the  street.  They 
were  given,  you  know,  one  was  put  out  on  his 
personal  recognizance  rather  than  bond. 
They've  got  these  fellows  all  stuck  with 
•100,000  bonds.  It's  the  same  Judge.  Sirica, 
let  one  guy  who  Is  charged  with  shooting  a 
United  States  Senator  out  on  the  street. 
P.  Sirica? 

D.  Ye« — it  is  phenomenal. 
P.  What  is  the  matter  with  him?  I  thought 
he  was  a  hard  liner. 

D.  He  is.  He  Is  Just  a  peculiar  animal,  and 
he  set  the  bond  for  one  of  the  others  some- 
where around  50  to  80,000.  But  still,  that  guy 
Is  In.  Didn't  make  bond,  but  still  60  thousand 
dollars  as  opposed  to  $100,000  for  these  guys 
Is  phenomenal. 

P.  When  coulJ  you  have  this  meeting  with 
these  fellows  as  I  think  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
Could  you  do  it  this  afternoon? 

D.  Well.  Mitchell  Isn't  here.  It  might  be 
worth  it  to  have  him  come  down.  I  think  that 
Bob  and  John  did  not  want  to  talk  to  John 
Mitchell  about  this,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
have  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  It. 
P  Well,  I  win  get  Haldeman  In  here  now. 
D.  Bob  and  I  have  talked  about  It.  Just  as 
we  are  talking  about  It  this  morning  I  told 
him  I  thought  that  you  should  have  the 
facts  and  he  agrees.  Of  course,  we  have  some 
tough  problems  down  the  roiul  If  we — (In- 
audible). Let  me  say  (unintelligible)  How 
do  we  handle  all  (unintelligible)  who  knew 
all  about  this  in  advance.  Let  me  have  some 
of  your  thoughts  on  that. 

D.  Well  we  can  always,  you  know,  on  the 
other  side  charge  them  with  blackmailing  us 
This  Is  absurd  stuff  they  are  saying,  and 

P.  See,  the  way  you  put  it  out  here,  letting 

It  all  hang  out.  It  may  never  get  there. 

(Haldeman  enters  the  room.) 

P.  I  was  talking  to  John  about  tills  whole 

situation   and   he  said   if   we  can  get  away 

from  the  bits  and  pieces  that  hare  broken 


out.  He  ts  right  In  recommending  that 
there  be  a  meeting  at  the  very  first  possible 
time.  I  realize  Ehrllchman  is  still  out  In 
California  but,  what  is  today?  Is  tomorrow 
Thursday? 
H.  (unintelligible.) 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  He  does  get  back.  Could  we  do  It 
Thursday?  This  meeting — you  can't  do  It 
today,  can  you? 

D.  I  don't  think  so.  I  was  suggesting  a 
meeting  with  Mitchell. 

P.  Mitchell,  Ehrllchman,  yourself  and  Bob, 
that  U  all.  Now.  Mitchell  has  to  be  there 
because  he  is  seriously  Involved  and  we  are 
trying  to  keep  him  with  us.  We  have  to  see 
how  we  handle  it  from  here  on.  We  are  In 
the  process  of  having  to  determine  which 
way  to  go.  and  John  has  thought  It  through 
as  well  as  he  can.  I  don't  want  Moore  there 
on  this  occasion.  You  haven't  told  Moore 
all  of  this,  have  you? 

D.  Moore's  got.  by  being  with  me.  has 
more  bits  and  pieces.  I  have  had  to  give 
him. 

P.  Right. 

D.  Because  he  Is  making  Judgments — 
P.  The  point  is  when  you  get  down  to 
the  PR.  once  you  decide  It.  what  to  do.  we 
can  let  him  know  so  forth  and  so  on.  But 
it  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  think  what 
really  has  to  happen  Is  for  you  to  sit  down 
with  those  three  and  for  you  to  tell  them 
exactly  what  you  told  me. 
D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  It  may  take  him  about  35  or  40  min- 
utes. In  other  words  he  knows,  John  knows, 
about  everything  and  also  what  all  the 
potential  criminal  liabilities  are,  whether  it 
is — like  that  thing — what,  about  obstruc- 
tion? 

D.  Obstruction  of  Justice.  Right 
P.  So  forth  and  so  on.  I  think  that's  best. 
Tlijn  we  have  to  see  what  the  line  is. 
Whether  the  line  Is  one  of  continuing  to 
run  a  kind  of  stone  wall,  and  take  the  heat 
from  that,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  are  vulnerable  points  there; — the  vul- 
nerable points  being,  the  first  vulnerable 
points  would  be  obvious.  That  would  be  one 
of  the  defendente.  either  Hunt,  because  he  Is 
most  vulnerable  in  my  opinion,  might  blow 
the  whistle  and  his  price  is  pretty  high,  but 
at  least  we  can  buy  the  time  on  that  as  I 
pointed  out  to  John.  Apparently,  who  Is 
dealing  with  Hunt  at  the  moment  now? 
Colson's — 

D.  Well,  Mitchell's  lawyer  and  Colson's 
lawyer  both. 

P.  Who  Is  famUlar  with  him?  At  least  he 
has  to  know  before  he  Is  sentenced. 

H.  Who  Is  Colson's  lawyer?  Is  he  In  his  law 
firm? 

D.  Shapiro.  Right.  The  other  day  he  came 
up  and — 

H.  Colson  has  told  him  everything,  hasn't 
he? 

D.  Yep,  I  gather  he  has.  The  other  thing 
that  bothered  me  about  that  is  that  he  is  a 
chatterer.  He  came  up  to  Fred  Fielding,  of  my 
office,  at  Colson's  going  away  party.  I  didn't 
go  over  there.  It  was  the  Blair  House  the 
other  night.  He  said  to  Fred,  he  said,  "well. 
Chuck  has  had  some  mighty  serious  words 
with  his  friend  Howard  and  has  had  some 
mighty  serious  messages  back."  Now,  how 
does  he  know  what  Fielding  knows?  Because 
Fielding  knows  virtually  nothing. 
P.  Well— 

H.  That  is  where  yoiu'  dangers  lie.  in  all 
these  stupid  human  errors  developing. 

P.  Sure.  The  point  Is  Bob,  let's  face  It,  the 
secretaries,  the  assistants  know  all  of  this. 
The  principals  may  be  as  hard  as  a  rock,  but 
you  never  know  when  they,  or  some  of  their 
people  may  crack.  But,  we'll  see.  wt'U  see. 
Here  we  have  the  Hunt  problem  that  ought 
to  be  handled  now.  Incidentally.  I  do  not 


feel  that  Colson  should  sit  In  this  meeting 
Do  you  agree  ? 

D.  No.  I  would  agree. 

P.  Ok.  How  then — who  does  sit  on  Colson? 
Because  somebody  has  to,  don't  they? 
D.  Chuck— 
P.  Talks  too  much. 

D.  I  like  Chuck,  but  I  don't  want  Chuck 
to  know  anything  that  I  am  doing,  frankly 
P.  Alright. 

H.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  you  want 
to  be  careful  not  to  give  Chuck  any  more 
knowledge  than  he's  already  got. 

D.  I  wouldn't  want  Chuck  to  even  know  of 
the  meeting,  frankly. 

P.  Ok.  Fortunately,  with  Chuck  it  is  very— 
I  talk  to  hUn  about  many,  many  political 
things,  but  I  have  never  talked  with  him 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  Very  probably,  1 
think  he  must  be  damn  sure  that  I  didn't 
know  anything.  And  I  don't.  In  fact,  I  am 
surprised  by  what  you  told  me  today.  Prom 
what  you  said.  I  gathered  the  Impression, 
and  of  course  your  analysis  does  not  for 
sure  indicate  that  Chuck  knew  that  It  was 
a  bugging  operation. 

D.  That's  correct.  I  don't  have — Chuck 
denies  having  knowledge. 

P.  Yet  on  the  other  side  of  that  is  that 
Hunt  had  conversations  with  Chuck.  It  may 
be  that  Hunt  told  Chuck  that  It  was  bug- 
ging,  and  so  forth   and  so  on. 

D.  Uh,  huh,  uh,  huh.  They  were  very  close. 
They  talk  too  much  about  too  many  things. 
They   were   Intimate   on    this  sort   of— 

H.  That's  the  problem.  Chuck  loves  (un- 
intelligible). Chuck  loves  what  he  does  and 
he  loves  to  talk  about  it. 

P.  He  also  Is  a  name  dropper.  Chuck  may 
have  gone  around  and  talked  to  Hunt  and 
said,  well  I  was  talking  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  feels  we  ought  to  get  in- 
formation about  this,  or  that  or  the  other 
thing,  etc. 

D.  Well,  Llddy  is  the  same  way. 
P.  Well,  I  have  talked  about  this  and  that 
and  the  other  thing.  I  have  never  talked  to 
anybody,  but  I  have  talked  to  Chuck  and 
John  and  the  rest  and  I  am  sure  that  Chuck 
might  have  even  talked  to  him  along  these 
lines.         ^ 

H.  Other  than — Well,  anything  could  have 
happened.  I  was  going — 

D.  I  would  doubt  that  seriously. 
H.  I  don't  think  he  would.  Chuck  is  a 
name  droppwr  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  that 
sense.  I  think  he  very  carefully  keeps  away 
from  that,  except  when  he  Is  very  inten- 
tionally bringing  the  President  In  for  the 
President's  purposes. 

P.  He  had  the  Impression  though  ap- 
parently he,  as  it  turns  out,  he  was  the 
trigger  man.  Or  he  may  well  have  been  the 
trigger  man  where  he  Just  called  up  and 
said  now  look  here  Jeb  go  out  and  get  that 
Information.  And  Llddy  and  Hunt  went  out 
and  got  it  at  that  time.  This  was  February. 
It  niust  have  been  after — 

D.    This   was   the   call    to   Magruder  from 
Colson  saying,  "flsh  or  cut  bait."  Hunt  and 
Llddy  were  in  his  office. 
H.  In  Colson's  office? 

D.   In   Colson's   office.   And  he   called  Ma- 
gruder and  said,   "Let's  fish  or  cut  bait  on 
this  operation.  Let's  get  It  going." 
H.  Oh,  really? 

D.  Yeah.  This  Ls  Magruder  telling  me 
that. 

H.  Of  course  That — now  wait  Magruder 
testified— 

D.  Chuck 'also  told  me  that  Hunt  and 
Llddy  were  in  his  office  when  he  made  the 
call. 

H.  Oh.  ok. 

D.  So  it  was  corroborated  by  the  principal. 
H.  Hunt  and  Llddy  haven't  told  you  that, 
though? 
D.   No. 
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H.  You  haven't  talked  to  Hunt  and  Llddy? 

D.  I  talked  to  Llddy  once  right  after  the 
incident. 

p.  The  point  is  this,  that  It  Is  now  time, 
though,  that  Mitchell  has  got  to  sit  down, 
and  know  where  the  hell  all  this  thing 
stands,  too.  You  see,  John  Is  concerned,  as 
you  know,  about  the  Ehrllchman  situation. 
It  worries  him  a  great  deal  because,  and  this 
IS  why  the  Hunt  problem  Is  so  serious,  be- 
cause It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cam- 
paign. It  has  to  do  with  the  Ellsberg  case. 
I  don't  know  what  the  hell  the — (unintel- 
ligible ) 

H.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say — 

p.  What  Is  the  answer  on  this?  How  you 
keep  it  out,  I  don't  know.  You  can't  keep  It 
out  if  Hunt  talks.  You  see  the  point  Is  Ir- 
relevant. It  has  gotten  to  this  point — 

D.  Vou  might  put  It  on  a  national  security 
grounds  basis. 

H.  It  absolutely  was. 

D.  And  say  that  this  was — 

H.  (unintelligible) — CIA — 

D.  Ah— 

H.  Seriously, 

P.  National  Security.  We  had  to  get  In- 
formation for  national  security  grounds. 

D.  Then  the  question  is,  why  didn't  the 
CIA  do  It  or  why  didn't  the  FBI  do  It? 

P.  Because  we  had  to  do  It  on  a  confi- 
dential basis. 

H.  Because  we  were  checking  them. 

P.  Neither  could  be  trusted. 

H.  It  has  basically  never  been  proven. 
There  was  reason  to  question  their  position. 

P.  With  the  bombing  thing  coming  out 
and  everything  com.lng  out,  the  whole  thing 
was  national  security. 

D.  I  think  we  could  get  by  on  that. 

P  On  that  one  I  think  we  should  simply 
say  this  was  a  national  security  investigation 
that  was  conducted.  And  on  that  basis,  I 
think  the  same  in  the  drug  field  with  Krogh. 
Krogh  coTild  say  feels  he  did  not  perjure 
himself.  He  could  say  It  wa.-^  a  national  se- 
curity matter.  That  Is  why — 

D.  That  Is  the  way  Bud  rests  easy,  because 
be  Lb  convinced  that  he  was  doing.  He  said 
there  was  treason  about  the  country,  and  It 
could  have  threatened  the  way  the  war  was 
handled  and  (expletive  deleted)  — 

P.  Bud  should  Just  say  it  was  a  question  of 
national  security,  and  I  was  not  In  a  position 
to  divulge  It.  Anyway,  let's  don't  go  beyond 
that.  But  I  do  think  now  there  is  a  time 
when  you  Just  don't  want  to  talk  to  Mitchell. 
But  John  Is  right.  There  must  be  a  foiu-  way 
talk  of  the  partlctilar  ones  you  can  trust 
here.  We've  g^ot  to  get  a  decision  on  it.  It  is 
not  something — you  have  two  ways  basically. 
You  really  only  have  two  ways  to  go.  You 
either  decide  that  the  whole  (expletive  de- 
leted) thing  Is  so  full  of  problems  with 
potential  criminal  liabilities,  which  most 
concern  me.  I  don't  give  a  damn  about  the 
publicity.  We  oould  rock  that  through  that 
if  we  had  to  let  the  whole  damn  thing  hang 
out,  and  It  would  be  a  lousy  story  for  a 
month.  But  I  can  take  It.  The  point  Is,  that 
I  don't  want  any  criminal  liabilities.  That 
is  the  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about  for 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  and  I 
wotUd  trust  for  members  of  the  Committee. 
And  that  means  Magruder. 

D.  That's  right.  Let's  face  It.  X  think 
Magruder  Is  the  major  guy  over  there  I 
think  he's  got  the  most  serious  problem. 

P.  Yeah.  ^ 

H.  Well,  the  thing  we  talked  about  yester- 
day. You  have  a  question  where  you  cut  off 
on  this.  There  Is  a  possibility  of  cutting  It 
at  Llddy,  where  you  are  now. 

P.  Yeah. 

D.  But  to  accomplish  that  requires  a  con- 
tinued perjxu-y  by  Magruder  and  re- 
quires  
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P.  And  requires  total  commitment  and 
control  over  all  of  the  defendants  which — 
in  other  words  when  they  are  let  down 

H.  But  we  can,  because  they  don't  know 
anything  beyond  Llddy. 

D.  No.  On  the  fact  that  Llddy,  they  have 
hearsay. 

H.  But  we  don't  know  about  Hunt.  Maybe 
Hunt  has  that  tied  into  Colson.  We  don't 
know  that  though,  really. 

P.  I  think  Hunt  knows  a  hell  of  a  lot  more. 

D.  I  do  too.  Now  what  McCord  does 

H.  You  think  he  does.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
right,  but  we  don't  know  that. 

P.  I  think  we  better  assume  It.  I  think 
Colson 

D.  He  is  playing  hard  ball.  He  wouldn"t 
play  hard  ball  unless  he  were  pretty  confi- 
dent that  he  could  cause  an  awful  lot  of 
grief. 

H.  Right. 

P.  He  is  playing  hard  ball  with  regard  to 
Ehrllchman  for  example,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  knows  what  he's  got. 

H.  What's  he  planning  on,  money? 

D.  Money  and — 

H.  Really? 

P.  It's  about  $120,000.  That's  what.  Bob. 
That  would  be  easy.  It  Is  not  easy  to  deliver, 
but  it  is  easy  to  get.  Now, 

H.  If  the  case  is  Just  that  way.  then  the 
thing  to  do  If  the  thing  cranks  out. 

P.  If.  for  example,  you  say  look  we  are 
not  going  to  continue  to — let's  say.  frankly, 
on  the  assumption  that  If  we  continue  to 
cut  our  losses,  we  are  not  going  to  win. 
But  in  the  end.  we  are  going  to  be  bled  to 
death.  And  In  the  end,  it  Is  all  going  to  come 
out  anyway.  Then  you  get  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  We  are  going  to  lose,  and  people  are 
going  to — 

H.  And  look  like  dopes! 

P.  And  in  effect,  look  like  a  cover-up.  So 
"  that  we  can't  do.  Now  the  other  line,  how- 
ever. If  you  take  that  line,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  cut  our  losses,  that 
means  then  we  have  to  look  square  in  the 
eye  as  to  what  the  hell  those  losses  are.  and 
see  which  people  can — so  we  can  avoid  crim- 
inal liability.  Right? 

D.  Right. 

P.  And  that  means  keep  it  off  you.  Herb 
has  started  this  Justice  thing.  We've  got  to 
keep  it  off  Herb.  You  have  to  keep  it.  nat- 
urally, off  of  Bob,  off  Chapln,  If  possible. 
Strachan,  right? 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

P.  And  MltcheU.  Right? 

D.  Uh,  huh. 

H.  And  Magruder,  if  you  can. 

P.  John  Dean's  point  Is  that  If  Magruder 
goes  down,  he  will  pull  everybody  with  him. 

H.  That's  my  view.  Yep,  I  think  Jeb,  I 
don't  think  he  wants  to.  And  I  think  he 
even  would  try  not  to,  but  I  don't  think  he  Is 
able  not  to. 

D.  I  don't  think  he  Is  strong  enough. 

P.  Another  way  to  do  It  then  Bob,  and 
John  realizes  this.  Is  to  continue  to  try  to 
cut  our  losses.  Now  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  that  course  of  action.  First  It  Is  going  to 
require  approtlmately  a  million  dollars  to 
take  care  of  the  Jackasses  who  are  In  Jail. 
That  can  be  arranged.  That  could  be  ar- 
ranged. But  you  realize  that  after  we  are 
gone,  and  assuming  we  can  expend  this 
money,  then  they  are  going  to  crack  and  It 
would  be  an  unseemly  story.  Frankly,  all 
the  people  aren't  going  to  care  that  much. 
D.  That's  right. 

P.  People  won't  care,  but  people  are  going 
to  l)e  talking  about  it,  there  Is  no  question. 
And  the  second  thing  Is.  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  deliver  on  any  of  a  clemency  thing. 
You  know  Colson  has  gone  around  on  this 
clemency  thing  with  Hunt  and  the  rest? 

D.  Hunt  is  now  talking  about  being  out 
by  Christmas. 


H  This  year? 

D.  This  year.  He  was  told  by  O'Brien,  who 
Is  my  conveyor  of  doom  back  and  forth,  that 
hell,  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  were  out  a  year 
from  now,  or  after  Ervin's  hearings  were  over. 
He  said  how  In  the  Lord's  name  could  you  be 
commuted  that  quickly?  He  said.  Well,  that 
is  my  commitment  from  Colson." 
H.  By  Christmas  of  this  year? 
D.  Yeah. 

H.  See  that,  really,  that  Is  verbal  evil. 
Colson  is — That  Is  your  fatal  flaw  in  Chuck. 
He  Is  an  operator  in  expediency,  and  he  will 
pay  at  the  time  and  where  he  is  to  accom- 
plish whatever  he  is  there  to  do.  And  that, 
and  that's,  —  I  would  believe  that  he  has 
made  that  commitment  if  Hunt  says  he  has. 
I  would  believe  he  Is  capable  of  saying  that. 
P.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  with  him 
would  be  to  parole  him  like  the  (unintelligi- 
ble) situation.  But  you  coxoldn't  buy  clem- 
ency. 

D.  Klelndlenst  has  now  got  control  of  the 
Parole  Board,  and  he  said  to  tell  me  we  could 
pull  Paroles  off  now  where  we  couldn't  be- 
fore .  So — - 

H.  Kleindienst  always  tells  you  that,  but  I 
never  believe  It. 

P.  Paroles — let  the  i unintelligible)  worry 
about  that. 

Parole.  In  appearance,  etc  ,  ts  something  I 
think  in  Hunt's  case,  you  could  do  Hunt, 
but  you  couldn't  do  the  others.  You  under- 
stand. 

D.  Well,  so  much  depends  on  how  Sirica 
sentences.   He   can   sentence   In   a  way   that 
makes  pEWole  even  Impossible. 
P.  He  can? 

D.  Sure.  He  can  do  all  kind  of  permanent 
sentences. 

P.  I  Unintelligible). 

D.  Yeah.  He  can  be  (characterization  de- 
leted) as  far  as  the  whole  thing. 

H.  Can't  you  appeal  an  unjust  sentence  as 
well  as  an  unjust? 

D.  You  have  60  days  to  ask  the  Judge  to 
review  it.  There  Is  no  Appellate  review  of 
sentences. 

H.  There  Isnt? 
P.  The  Judge  can  review  It 
H.  Only  the  sentencing  Judge  can  review 
his  own  sentence? 

P.  Coming  back,  though,  to  this.  So  you 
got  that  hanging  over.  Now'  If — you  see.  if 
you  let  it  hang  there,  you  fight  with  them  at 
all  or  they  part — The  point  is.  your  feeling  is 
that  we  jiist  can't  continue  to  pay  the  black- 
mail of  these  guys? 

D.  I  think  that  is  our  great  Jeopardy. 
P.  Now.  let  me  tell  you.  We  could  get  the 
money.  There  is  no  problem  In  that.  We  can't 
provide  the  clemency.  Money  could  be  pro- 
vided. Mitchell  could  provide  the  way  to 
deliver  it.  That  could  be  done.  See  what  I 
mean? 

H.  Mitchell  says  he  can't  doesn't  he? 
D.  Mitchell  says — there  has  been  an  inter- 
esting phenomenon  all  the  way  along.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  people  having  to  piill  oars 
and  not  everybody  pulls  them  all  the  same 
time,  the  same  way.  because  they  develop 
self-interests. 

H.  What  John  ts  saying,  everybody  smiles 
at  Dean  and  says  well  you  better  get  some- 
thing done  about  it. 
D.  That's  right. 

H.  Mitchell   Is  leaving  Dean  hanging   out 
on  htm.  None  of  us.  well,  may  be  we  are  doing 
the  same  thing  to  you. 
D.  That's  right. 

H.  But  let  me  say  this  I  don't  see  how 
there  Is  any  way  that  you  can  have  the  White 
House  or  anybody  presently  in  the  White 
House  Involved  In  trying  to  gin  out  this 
money. 

D.  We  are  already  deeply  enough  In  that. 
That  Is  the  problem.  Bob. 
P.  I  thought  you  said — 
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H  We  need  more  money. 

D  Well.  In  fact  when — 

P  Kjhnbach  ' 

D.  Well.  Kalmbach.  \ 

H  He',  not  the  one.  | 

D  No.  but  when  they  ran  ou't  of  that 
monoy.  as  you  know  It  came  out  of  the  350.0on 
that  wa.s  over  here. 

P  A'ld  they  knew  that?  ! 

D  And  I  had  to  explain  what  "It  was  fir 
before  I  could  get  the  money 

H  In  the  firu  place,  that  was  put  back  to 
LaRue 

D  Thaf.s  right 

H  It  was  put  back  where  It  belonged  It 
wasn't  all  returned  !n  a  lump  sum.  It  was 
put  'oark  In  piece; 

D  Thafs  right 

P  Then  L.^Rue  used  it  for  this  other  pur- 
pose .' 

D.  Thaf.s  right 

H.  And  the  balance  was  all  returned  to 
LaRue.  but  we  dont  have  any  receipt  for 
that.  We  have  no  way  of  proving  It 

D    And  I   tl.lnk   that   was   because  of  self- 
interest  over  there   M'tchell  — 
H.  M::chell  told  I^Rue  not  to  take  it  at  all 
D.  Thaf.s  right 
H.  That  is  what  you  told  me 
D.  Thafs  right    And  then  dont  give  them 
a  receipt 

P.  Then  what  happened^  LaRue  took  It. 
and  then  what? 

D    It  was  sent  back  to  him  because  we  Just 
couldn't   continue    piecemeal    giving,    Every- 
tlme  I  asked  for  it  I  had  to  tell  Bob  I  needed 
some,  or  something  like  that,  and  he  had  to 
get    Gordon   Strachan    to   go   up    to   his   safe 
and   take  It  out  and  take  It  over  to  LaRue 
And  It  was  just  a  forever  operation, 
P.  Why  did  they  take  It  all? 
D.  I  Just  sent  It  along  to  them. 
H.  We   had    been   trying   to  get  a   way   to 
get   that   money   back  out   of  here   any'way. 
And  what  this  was  supposed  to  be  was  loans 
This    was    Immediate    cash    needs    that    was 
going  to  be  replenished    Mitchell  was  argu- 
ing   that    you   cant    take    the   $350,000   back 
untu   It  is  all  replenished    Isn't  that  rlghf 
D.  That  Is  right 

H.  They  hadn't  replenished,  so  we  just 
gave  It  all  back  a'lyway 

P.  I  had  a  feeling  we  could  handle  this 
one. 

D.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  would  have  a  hell 
of  a  time  proving  It  That  is  one  thing. 
P.  I  Just  have  a  feeling  on  it.  Well,  it 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  a  million  dollars. 
Let  me  say  that  I  think  we  could  get  that 
I  know  money  Is  hard  to  raise.  But  the 
point  is.  what  we  do  on  that--Lefs  look  at 
the  hard  problem  — 

D  That  has  been,  thus  far.  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem.  That  Is  whv  these  fellows 
have  been  on  and  off  the  re.servatlon  all  the 
way  along. 

P.  So  the  hard  place  Ls  this.  Your  feeling 
at  the  present  time  Is  the  hell  with  the  mil- 
lion dollars.  I  would  Just  say  to  these  fel- 
lows I  am  sorry  It  is  all  off  and  let  them 
talk.  Alright'.' 
D.  Well.-^ 

P.  Thafs  the  way  to  do  it  isn't  It,  If  you 
want  to  do  It  clean' 

H.  Thafs  the  way  We  can  live  with  It. 
becauf:e  the  problem  with  the  blackmailing, 
that  Is  the  thing  we  kept  raising  with  you 
when  you  said  there  was  a  money  problem 
When  you  said  we  need  $20,000.  or  $100  000 
or  stjmethlng.  We  said  yeah,  that  Is  what 
you  need  today  But  what  do  you  need  to- 
morrow or  next  year  or  five  years  from  now? 
P.  How  long? 

D.  That    was   Just   to  get   us   through   No- 
vember 7th,  though. 

H    Thafs    what    we    had    to   have    to   get 
through  November  7th   There  la  no  question. 
D.  Tliese    fellows   could    have   sold   out   to 
the  Democrats  for  one-half  a  million. 
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p.  These  fellows  though,  as  far  as  what 
has  happened  up  to  this  time,  are  covered 
on  their  situation,  tiecause  the  Cuban  Com- 
mittee did  this  for  them  during  the  election? 

D.  Well,  yeah  We  can  put  that  together 
That  Isn't  of  course  quite  the  way  It  hap- 
pened, but — 

P.  I  know,  but  that's  the  way  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  happen. 

D.  It's  gol.ig  to  have  tj  happen. 

P.  Finally,  thjugh,  so  you  let  It  happen  So 
then  they  go,  and  .-io  what  happens?  Do  they 
go  out  and  start  blowing  the  whistle  on 
everybody  else''  Isn't  that  what  it  really  gets 
down  to? 

D.  Uh,  huh 

P.  So  that  would  be  the  clean  way— Right' 

D.  Ah- ^ 

P.  Is  that— you  would  go  so  far  as  to  rec- 
ommend thaf 

D.  Na,  I  wouldn  t  I  don't  think  necessarily 
that  Is  the  cleanest  way.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  think  we  all  need  to  discuss  is  is  there 
some  way  that  we  can  get  our  story  before 
a  Grand  Jury,  so  that  they  can  reailv  have 
investigated  the  White  House  on  this  i  must 
say  that  I  have  not  really  thought  through 
that  alternative  We  have  been  so  busy  on 
the   other  containment  situation. 

P  John  Elirllchman.  of  course,  has  raised 
the  point  of  aiiother  Grand  Jury.  I  just  don't 
know   how   you   could   do   It.   On   what   basl.s 

I  could  call  for  it.  but  I 

D.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question 
P  I  hate  to  leave  with  differences  in  view 
of  all  this  stripped  land.  I  could  understand 
this,  but  I  think  I  want  another  Grand  Jurv 
proceeding  and  we  will  have  the  White  House 
appear  before  them.  Ls  that  right  John'' 
D.  Uh  huh. 

P.  That  is  the  point,  see.  Of  course'  That 
would  make  the  difterence.  I  want  everybody 
in  the  White  House  called.  And  that  gives 
you  a  rea.son  not  to  have  to  go  before  the 
Ervln  and  Baker  Committee.  It  puts  it  in  an 
executive  session,  in  a  sense 
H.  Right. 
D.  Thafs  right 

H.  And  there  woi'ld  be  some  rules  of  evi- 
dence, aren't  there? 

D.  There  are  rules  of  evidence 
P.  Rules  of  evidence  and  you  have  lawyers 
H.  'i  ou  are  in  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  pasltioii 
than  you  are  up  there. 

D.  Nj    you  cant  have  a  lawyer  before  the 
orand  Jury 

P.  Oh.  no.  Thafs  right 

r=.^.f/"  -''""  '^°  ^^^^  """'^^  °f  evidence  You 
can  refuse  to  talk. 

D.  You  can  take  the  5th  Amendment 
P.  Thafs  right 

can't  y'o°u?  "'''''    ^^^'   ''°"    ^^''^   forgotten    too 

risk'  f^^r^L^"^  ^°V  ^""^  chancing  a  very  high 
risk  for  perjury  situation. 

Vr^,  .^"'  ^°^l  '""'  ^*^'  ^  ^°"'t  remember, 
^ou  can  say  I  cant  recall.  I  can't  give  anv 
answer  to  that  that  I  can  recall  " 

HiU  don''t  yoIiV^^  ■^'^'"^  P^^J^-T^  '^^-e  on  the 
D.  Thafs  right. 
P.  Oh  hell.  yes. 

H.  And  the  Ervln  Committee  Is  a  hell  of  a 
lot  worse  to  deal  with. 

D.  Thafs  right. 

P.  The  Grand  Jury  thing  has  its  in  view 
of  this  thing.  Suppose  we  have  a  Grand 
Jury  thing.  What  would  that  do  to  the 
Ervln  Committee^  Would  It  go  right  ahead'' 

D.  Probably.  Probably. 

P.  If  we  do  that  ou  a  Grand  Jury,  we 
would  then  have  a  much  better  cause  In 
terms  of  saying.  "Look,  this  is  a  Grand 
Jury,  in  which  the  proeecutor- How  about 
a  special  prosecutor?  We  would  use  Peterson 
or  use  another  one.  You  see  he  h.  probablv 
suspect.  Would  you  call  in  another  prosecu- 
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D.  I  would  like  to  have  Peterson  on  o„r 

side.  If  I  did  this  thing  °^^ 

P     Well.    Peterson    is    honest.    There    Isn't 

'"T'^\^^°'''    '°   question    him   is   there 

D  No,  but  he  win  get  a  barrage  when  theL 

Watergate  Hearings  start.  * 

P.  But  he  can  go  up  and  say  that  he  has 

been  told  to  go  further  with  the  Grand  Jut 

and   go   In   to   this  and    that   and   the   othe^ 

thing.   Call   everybody   in   the   White   Hou« 

and  I  want  them  to  come  and  I  want  thern^' 

go  to  the  Grand  Jury.  ^ 

p.    This    may    happen    without    even   our 

calling  for  It  when  these—  ' 

P.  Vesco? 

D.   No.   Well,   that   Is  one  posslbllltv    But 
also  When  these  people  go  back   before  the 
Grand  Jury  here,  they  are  going  to  pull  all 
these   criminal   defendants  back   before  the 
Orand  Jury  and  Immunize  them 
P.  Who  will  do  this? 
D.  The  U.S.  Attornev's  OfHce  will 
P.  To  do  what? 

D.  To  let  them  talk  about  anything  further 
they  want  to  talk  about. 

P.  But  what  do  they  gain  out  of  if 
D  Nothing. 
P.  To  hell  with  it! 

D.  They're  going  to  stonewall  It,  as  It  now 
stands.  Excepting  Hunt.  That's  why  hZ 
threat.  '' 

H.  It's  Hunt  opportunity. 
P.  That's  why  for  your  "immediate  things 
you  have  no  choice  but  to  come  up  with  the 
$120,000,  or  whatever  It  is   Rlghf 
D  Thafs  right. 

P.  Would  you  agree  that  thafs  the  prime 
thing  that  you   damn   well   better  get  that 

D.  Obviously  he  ought  to  be  given  some 
signal  a-iyway. 

P.    (ExpletlVe   deleted),   get   it.    In   a   way 
that— who  is  going  to  talk  to  him""  Colson' 
He  is  the  one  who  Is  supposed  to  know  him' 
D.   Well,   Colson   doesn't   have  any  money 
though.  That  is  the  thing.  Thafs  been  one 
of  the  real  problems  They  haven't  been  able 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  In  cash,  (unlntel- 
Iglble)    has  been  Just  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem   as    we    discussed    before.    Mitchell    has 
talked  to  Pappas,  and  John  asked  me  to  call 
him  last  night  after  our  discussion  and  after 
you  had   met   with  John  to  see  where  that 
was.   And   I  said.   "Have   you   talked  to  Pap- 
pas?   He  was  at  home,  and  Martha  picked  up 
the  phone  so  it  was  all  in  code.  I  said   "Have 
you  talked  to  the  Greek?"  And  he  said   "Yes 
I  have  "  I  said,   "Is  the  Greek  bearing  gifts'"'- 
He   said,    "Well,   in    call    you    tomorrow  on 
that. 

P.  Well  look,  what  it  Is  you  need  on  that? 
When— r  am  not  familiar  with  the  money 
situation. 

D.  It  sounds  easy  to  do  and  everyone  is 
out  there  doing  It  and  that  Is  where  our 
breakdown  has  come  every  time. 

P.  Well.  If  you  had  It,  how  would  you  eet 
It  to  somebody? 

D.  Well,  I  got  It  to  LaRue  by  Just  leaving 
It  In  mall  boxes  and  things  like  that  And 
someone  phones  Hunt  to  come  and  pick  It 
up.  As  I  say,  we  are  a  bunch  of  amateurs  in 
that  business. 

H.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  thought  Mit- 
chell ought  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  find 
somebody  who  would  know  how  to  do  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  because  none  of  us  know 
how  to. 

D.  Thafs  right.  You  have  to  wash  the 
money.  You  I'an  get  a  $100,000  qut  of  a  bank, 
and  it  all  comes  in  serialized  bills. 

P   I  understand. 

D  And  that  means  you  have  to  go  to 
Vegas  with  It  or  a  bookmaker  In  New  York 
City  I  have  learned  all  these  things  after 
the  fact.  I  will  be  In  great  shape  for  the 
next  time  around. 

H.  (Expletive  deleted) 
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P  Well,  of  course  you  have  a  surplus  from 
the  campaign.  Is  there  any  other  money 
bulging  around? 

H  Well,  what  about  the  money  we  moved 
b»ck  out  of  here? 

D  Apparently,  there  Is  some  there.  That 
might  be  what  they  can  use.  I  don't  know 
how  much  is  left. 

p  Kalmbach  must  have  some. 

D.  Kalmbach  doesn't  have  a  cent. 

p  He  doesn't? 

H.  That  $350,000  that  we  moved  out  was 
»11  that  we  saved.  Because  they  were  afraid 
to  because  of  this.  That  Is  the  trouble.  We 
ue  so  (adjective  deleted)  square  that  we 
ret  caught  at  everything. 

p.  Could  I  suggest  this  though :  Let  me  go 
back  around 

H  Be  careful 

p  The  Grand  Jury  thing  has  a  feel.  Right? 
It  says  we  are  cooperating  well  with  the 
Orand  Jury. 

D.  Once  we  start  down  any  route  that 
Involves  the  criminal  Justice  system,  we've 
got  to  have  full  appreciation  that  there  Is 
really  no  control  over  that.  While  we  did 
an  amazing  Job  of  keeping  us  In  on  the  track 
before  while  the  FBI  was  out  there,  and  that 
was  the  only  way  they  found  out  where  they 
were  going- 

p.  But  you've  got  to  (unintelligible)  Let's 
take  it  to  a  Grand  Jury.  A  new  Orand 
Jury  would  call  Magruder  again,  wouldn't  It? 

D.  Ba««d  on  what  Information?  For  exam- 
ple, what  happens  if  Dean  goes  In  and  gives 
a  story.  You  know,  that  here  Is  the  way  It 
all  came  about.  It  was  supposed  to  t)e  a 
legitimate  op)eratlon  and  It  obviously  got  off 
the  track.  I  heard — before,  but  told  Halde- 
man  that  we  shouldn't  be  Involved  In  It. 
Then  Magruder  can  be  called  in  and  ques- 
tioned again  about  all  those  meetings  and 
the  like.  And  it  again  he's  begun  to  change 
his  story  as  to  what  he  told  the  Grand  Jury 
the  last  time.  That  way,  he  Is  in  a  perjury 
situation , 

H.  Except  that  Is  the  best  leverage  you  ve 
got  with  Jeb.  He  has  to  keep  his  story 
straight  or  he  Is  In  real  trouole,  unless  they 
get  smart  and  give  him  Immunity.  If  they 
Immunize  Jeb,  then  you  have  an  Interest- 
ing problem. 

D.  We  have  control  over  who  gets  Immu- 
nized. I  think  they  wouldn't  do  that  without 
our 

P  But  you  see  the  Grand  Jury  proceeding 
achieves  this  thing.  If  we  go  down  that 
road— (unintelligible)  we  would  be  cooperat- 
ing. We  would  be  cooperating  through  a 
Grand  Jury.  Everybody  would  be  behind  us. 
That  is  the  proper  way  to  do  this.  It  .-hould 
be  done  in  the  Grand  Jury,  not  up  there 
under  the  kleig  lights  of  the  Committee.  No- 
body questions  a  Grand  Jury.  And  then  we 
would  Insist  on  Executive  Privilege  before  the 
Committee,  flat  out  say,  "No  ^e  won't  do 
that.  It  is  a  matter  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  so  on.  and  thafs  that." 

H.  Then  you  go  the  next  step.  Would  we 
then— Tlie  Grand  Jury  Is  In  executive 
session  ? 

D.   Yes.    they   are   secret  sessions. 

H.  Alright,  then  would  we  agree  to  release 
our  Grand  Jury  transcripts? 

D.  We  don't  have  the  authority  to  do  that. 
That  Is  up  to  the  Court  and  the  Court,  thus 
far.  has  not  released  the  ones  from  the  Grand 
Jury. 

P.  They  usually  are  not. 
D.  It  would  be  highly  unusual  for  a  Grand 
Jury   to   come   out.    What   usually   happens 

H.  But  a  lot  of  the  stuff  from  the  Grand 
Jury  came  out. 

P.  Leaks 

D.  It  came  out  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney's  of- 
fice, more   tnan  the  Orand  Jury.  We  don't 


know.  Some  of  the  Grand  Jurors  may  have 
blabbered,  but  they  were — 

P.  Bob.  It's  not  so  bad.  It's  bad.  but  It's 
not  the  worst  place. 

H.  I  was  going  the  other  way  there.  I 
w  IS  going  to  say  that  It  might  be  to  our 
intere.st  to  get  It  out. 

P.  Well,  we  could  easily  do  that.  Leak 
out  ceriam  stuff.  We  could  pretty  much  con- 
trol that.  We've  got  so  much  more  control. 
Now.  the  other  possibility  is  not  to  go  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  We  have  three  things.  (1)  You 
Ju.st  say  the  hell  with  it,  we  can't  raise  the 
money,  sorry  Hunt  you  can  say  what  you 
want,  and  so  on.  He  blows  the  whistle.  Right? 

D.  Right. 

P.  If  that  happens,  that  raises  some  possi- 
bilities about  some  criminal  liabilities,  be- 
cause he  Is  likely  to  say  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
things  and  will  certainly  get  Magruder  In  on 
it. 

D.  It  will  get  Magruder.  It  will  start  the 
whole  FBI  Investigation  going  again. 

P.  Yeah  It  would  get  Magruder,  and  it 
would  possibly  get  Colson. 

D.  That's  right.  Could  get — 

P  Get  Mitchell.  Maybe.  No. 

H.  Hunt  ran't  get  Mitchell. 

D.  I  don't  think  Hunt  can  get  Mlt<;hell. 
Hunt's  got  a  lot  of  hearsay. 

P.  Ehrlirhman? 

D.  Krogh  could  go  down  In  smoke. 

P  On  the  other  hand — Krogh  says  It  1^  a 
national  security  matter.  Is  that  what  he 
savs? 

D.  Yeah,  but  that  won't  sell  ultimately  In 
a  criminal  situation.  It  may  be  mitigating  on 
sentences  but  it  won't.  In  the  main  matter. 

P.  Seems  we're  going  around  the  track. 
You  have  no  choice  on  Hunt  but  to  try  to 
keep — 

D.  Right  now,  we  have  no  choice. 

P.  But  my  point  is,  do  you  ever  have  any 
choice  on  Hunt?  TTiat  Is  the  point.  No  mat- 
ter what  we  do  here  now.  John,  whatever 
he  wants  if  he  doesn't  get  it — Immunity,  ate., 
he  Ls  ^nlng  to  blow  the  whistle. 

D.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  conceive  of 
Is  how  we  could  lay  out  everything  we  know 
In  a  way  that  we  have  told  the  Grand  Jury 
or  somebody  else,  so  that  If  a  Hunt  blows,  so 
what's  new?  It's  already  been  told  to  a  Grand 
Jury  and  they  found  no  criminal  liability 
and  they  investigated  it  In  full.  We're  sorry 
fellow — And  we  don't,  it  doesn't — 

P.  (Unintelligible)   for  another  year. 

D.  Thafs  right. 

P.  And  Hunt  would  get  off  by  telling  them 
the  Ellsberg  thing. 

D.  No  Hunt  would  go  to  Jail  for  that  too — 
he  should  understand  that. 

P.  Thafs  a  point  too.  I  don't  think  I 
would  throw  that  out.  I  don't  think  we  need 
to  go  Into  everything,  (adjective  deleted) 
thing  Hunt  has  done. 

D.  No. 

P.  Some  of  the  things  In  the  national  se- 
curity area.  Yes. 

H.  Whoever  said  that  anyway.  We  laid  the 
groundwork  for  that. 

P.  But  here  is  the  point.  John.  Let's  go 
the  other  angle,  is  to  decide  If  you  open 
up  the  Grand  Jury:  first.  It  won't  be  any 
good.  It  won't  be  believed.  And  then  you 
will  have  two  things  going:  the  Grand  Jury 
and  the  other  things,  committee,  etc.  The 
Grand  Jury  appeals  to  me  from  the  stand- 
point, the  President  makes  the  move.  All 
these  charges  being  bandied  about,  etc.,  the 
best  thing  to  do  Is  that  I  have  asked  the 
Grand  Jury  to  look  Into  any  further  charges. 
All  charges  have  been  raised.  That  Is  the 
place  to  do  It,  and  not  before  a  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  Right? 

D  Yeah. 

P.  Then,  however,  we  may  say,  (expletive 
deleted) ,  we  can't  risk  that,  or  she'll  break 


loose  there.  That  leaves  you  to  your  third 
thing. 

D.  Hunker  down  and  fight  it. 

P.  Hunker  down  and  fight  It  and  what 
happens?  Your  view  is  that  is  not  really  a 
viable  option. 

D.  It  Is  a  high  risk.  It  is  a  very  high  risk. 

P.  Your  view  is  that  what  will  happen  on 
It,  that  it's  going  to  come  out  That  some- 
thing Is  going  to  break  loose,  and — 

D.  Something  is  going  to  break  and — 

P.  It  will  look  like  the  President 

D.  Is  covering  up — 

P.  Has  covered  up  a  hugh   (unintelligible) 

D.  Thafs  correct. 

H.  But  yoti  can't  (Inaudible) 

P.  You  have  now  moved  away  from  the 
hunker  down — 

D.  Well.  I  have  moved  to  the  point  that 
we  certainly  have  to  take  a  harder  look  at 
the  other  alternative,  which  we  haven't  be- 
fore. 

P.  The  other  alternative  is — 

D.  Yes,  the  other  choices. 

P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  middle  ground 
of  Grand  Jury.  I  suppose  there  is  a  middle 
ground  of  a  public  statement  without  a 
transcript. 

D.  What  we  need  al."^,  Sir. 

H.  But  John's  view  Is  If  we  make  the  pub- 
lic statement  that  we  talked  about  this 
morning,  the  thing  we  talked  about  last 
night — each  of  us  in  our  hotel,  he  says  that 
will  immediately  lead  to  a  Grand  Jury. 

P.  Fine — alright,  fine. 

H.  As  soon  as  we  make  that  statement, 
they  will  have  to  call  a  Grand  Jury. 

P.  They  may  even  make  a  public  state- 
ment before  the  Grand  Jury,  In  order  to — 

H.  So  it  looks  like  we  are  trying  to  do  it 
over. 

D.  Here  are  public  statements,  and  we 
want  full  Grand  Jury  investigations  by  the 
U.S.  Attorneys  ofBce, 

P.  It  we  said  that  the  reason  we  had 
delayed  this  Is  until  after  the  sentencing — 
You  see  that  the  pwint  is  that  the  reason 
time  is  of  the  essence,  we  can't  play  around 
on  this.  If  they  are  going  to  sentence  on 
Friday,  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  on  the 
(expletive  deleted)  thing  pretty  fast.  See 
what  I  mean? 

D.  Thafs  right. 

P.  So  we  really  have  a  time  problem. 

D.  The  other  thing  Is  that  The  Attorney 
General  could  call  Sirica,  and  say  that.  "The 
c^overnment  has  some  major  developments 
that  it  Is  considering.  Would  you  hold  sen- 
tencing for  two  weeks?"  II  we  set  ourselves 
en  a  course  of  action. 

P    Yep.  yep. 

D  S?e,  the  sentencing  may  be  in  the 
wrong  perspective  right  now.  I  don't  know 
for  certain,  but  I  just  think  there  are  some 
things  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss 
■with  you,  but  I  want  to  ask  that  the  Court 
withhold  two  weeks  sentencing. 

H,  So  then  the  story  is  out:  "Sirica  delays 
sentencing  Watergate" — 

D.  I  think  that  could  be  handled  in  a  way 
bet-.>.een  Sirica  and  Klelndlenst  that  it  would 
not  get  out.  Klelndlenst  apparently  does  have 
good  rapport  with  Sirica.  He  has  never  talked 
since  this  case  developed,  but — 

P.  Thafs  helpful.  So  Klelndlenst  should 
say  that  he  Is  working  on  something  and 
would  like  to  have  a  week.  I  wouldn't  take 
two  weeks.  I  would  take  a  week. 

D.  I  will  tell  you  the  person  that  I  feel 
-xe  could  use  his  counsel  on  this,  because  he 
understands  the  criminal  process  better  than 
anybody  over  here  does. 

P.  Petersen? 

D.  Yes,  Petersen.  It  Is  awkward  for  Peter- 
sen. He  Is  the  head  of  the  criminal  division. 
But  to  discuss  some  of  things  with  him.  we 
may  well  want  to  remove  him  from  the  head 
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of  the  Crtmlnal  Division  and  say,  "That  re- 
lated to  this  case,  you  will  have  no  relation." 
Olve  him  some  special  assignment  over  here 
where  he  could  sit  down  and  say.  "Yes,  this 
Is  an  obstruction,  but  it  couldn't  be  proved." 
so  on  and  so  forth.  We  almost  need  hlni  out 
of  there  to  take  his  counsel.  I  don't  think  he 
would  want  that,  but  he  Is  the  most  knowl- 
ed^eable 

P.  How  could  we  get  him  out? 
D.  I  think  an  appeal  directly  to  Henry— 
P.  Why  couldn't  the  President  call  him  In 
as  Special  Counsel  to  the  White  House  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Investigation. 
Rather  than  a  Dean  In  office,  having  him  the 
Special  Counsel  to  represent  us  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

D    I    have    thought   of   that.  That   is  one 
possibility. 

H.  On  the  basis  that  Dean  has  now  become 
a  principal,  rather  than  a  Counsel. 
D.  I  could  recommend  that  to  you. 
H.  Petersen  is  planning  to  leave,  anyway. 
D.  Is  he? 

P.  You  could  recommend  It  and  he  could 
come  over  and  I  would  say,  "Now  Petersen, 
we  want  you  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
damn  thing.  Call  another  Qrjeid  Jury  or 
anything  else  Correct?  Well,  now  you  gotta 
know  whether  Klelndlenst  can  get  Sirica 
to  hold  off.  Right?  Second,  you  have  to  get 
Mitchell  down  here.  And  you  and  Ehrllchman 
and  Mitchell  by  tomorrow. 

H    Why  don't  we  do  that  tonight? 
P   I  don't  think  you  can  get  Mitchell  that 
soon,  can  you'' 
H.John? 

P    It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could. 
D.   It   would   be   better  If   he  could   come 
down  this  afternoon 

P    It  would   be   very  helpful   to  get  going. 
Actually.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  meet  with 
the  group.  I  don't  know  whether  I  should. 
H.  Do  you  think  you  want  to? 
P.   Or  maybe   have   Dean   report   to  me  at 
the    end.    See    what    conclusions    you    have 
reached.  I.  think   I  need  to  stay  away  from 
the  Mitchell   subject  at   this  point,  do  you 
agree? 
D.  Uh,  huh. 

D  Unless  we  see,  you  know,  some  sort  of  a 
reluctant  dragon  there 

H.  You  might  meet  with  the  rest  cf  us, 
but  I  am  not  sure  you  would  want  to  meet 
with  John  In  this  group  at  this  time. 

P  Alright.  Pine.  And  my  point  is  that  I 
think  it  Is  good,  frankly,  to  consider  these 
various  options  And  then,  once  you  decide 
on  the  right  plan,  you  say,  "John,"  you  say, 
"No  doubts  about  the  right  plan  before  the 
election.  You  handled  It  Just  right.  You  con- 
tained It.  And  now  after  the  election  we 
have  to  have  another  plan  Because  we  can't 
for  four  years  have  this  thing  eating  away  " 
We  can't  do  it. 

H.  We  should  change  that  a  little  bit. 
John's  point  is  exactly  right.  The  erosion 
here  now  Is  going  to  you.  and  that  Is  the 
thing  that  we  have  to  turn  off  at  whatever 
cost.  We  have  to  turn  it  off  at  the  lowest 
cost  we  can,  but  at  whatever  cost  it  takes 
D.  That's  what  we  have  to  do. 
P  Well,  the  erosion  Ls  inevitably  going  to 
come  here,  apart  from  anything  and  all  the 
people  saying  well  the  Watergate  isn't  a 
major  issue.  It  isn't  But  It  will  be.  It's  bound 
to  (Unintelligible)  has  to  go  out.  Delaying 
Is  the  great  danger  to  the  White  House  area 
We  don't,  I  .say  that  the  White  House  can't 
do  It  Right? 
D.  Yes.  sir. 

Appendix  7.  Meeting:  The  President.  Dean. 
Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman,  EOB  Office 
March  21,  1973.  (5:20     6:01  pm)  : 

P.  Well,  what  conclusions  have  you  reached 
up  to  the  moment? 

H.  Well,  you  go  round  and  round  and  come 
up  with  all  questions  and  no  answers.  Right 
back  where  you   weie  at  when  you  started. 


P.  Well,  do  you  have  any  additional 
thoughts? 

E.  Well,  I  Just  don't  think  that  the  im- 
munity thing  will  wash — 

P  In  a  Grand  Jury'' 

E.  It  may  but  (inaudible)  John's  Oraud 
Jury  package  was— 

P.  To  get  Immunity  for  some — 

E.  For  various  wltnes.ses. 

P.  Who  had  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

E.  I  think  you  have  to  figure  that  that 
Is  out  of  the  picture. 

I  Just  don't  believe  we  can  do  that.  It  can't 
be  carried  off. 

H.  Either  the  Grand  Jury  (inaudible)  spe- 
cial, or  a  special  panel. 

D.  A  panel  could  investigate  and  report 
back  on  the  whole  thing.  Immunized  wit- 
nesses can  be  obtained. 

P.  Win  It  be  an  Indictment  of  people  In 
the  Presidential  family? 

D.  We  have  pending  work  on  legislation 
to  get  Immunity  powers  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  right  now.  asking  them  to  assess 
this. 

P.  Well,  let's  take  the  Grand  Jury  now. 
without  Immunity,  and  what  are  your  idea.s 
about  getting  out  of  if 

D.  Well,  yes  I  think  that  Is  still  a  pos- 
sibility, at  least  for  some  very  drastic  results 
(Inaudible)  statutes  later  on  some  (In- 
audible) . 

E.  Well,  there  could  be  people  In  and  out 
of  the  White  House  Indicted  for  various 
offenses. 

P.  The  other  item  I  mentioned,  X  wouldn't 
spend  too  much  time  with  that. 

E.  The  other  item  would  be  to  pick  out  two 
papers  and  possibly  three  and  say  "(ex- 
pletive omitted),  you  asked  me  about  this. 
Here  is  my  review  of  the  facts."  I  think  we 
disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  that  Is  a 
viable  I  think  you  could  get  out  a  fairly 
credible  document  that  would  stand  up.  and 
thatj  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
scope,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  maybe  be- 
coming the  battle  ground  on  a  reduced 
scope,  which  I  think  Is  Important.  The  big 
danger  In  the  Ervln  Hearings,  as  I  see  It,  Is 
the  Committee  will  run  out  leads  Into  areas 
that  It  would  be  better  not  to  have  them  get 
Into  And  then  Baker  could  come  In  this 
direction.  And  then  you  could  put  out  a  basic 
document  that  would  come  on  In  a  limited 
subject  that  would  rather  consciously  hit  the 
tareef. 

P  The  Imposing  problem  is  thU.  Does  any- 
body really  think  we  can  do  nothing?  That's 
the  option,  period.  If  he  fights  It  out  on  this 
ground.  It  takes  all  sumrqer. 
H.  Which  It  will. 

P.  That's  It.  whether  or  not  today  at 
the    danger   point, 

H.  Well,  we  have  talked  about  that.  We 
have  talked  about  possible  opportunities  In 
the  Senate  Things  may  turn  up  that  we 
don't  foresee  now  Some  people  may  be  sort 
of   playing   the   odds. 

E.  The  problem  of  the  Hunt  thing  or  some 
of  these  other  people,  there  Is  Just  no  sign 
off  on  them.  That  problem  goes  on  and 
on. 

P.  Well,  that's  right.  If  that's  the  case  then, 
what  is  your  view  as  to  what  we  should  do 
now  about  Hunt,  et  cetera? 

E.  Well,  my  view  is  that  Hunt's  Interests 
lie  In  getting  a  pardon  If  he  can.  That  ought 
to  be  somehow  or  another  one  of  the  options 
that  he  Is  most  particularly  concerned  about. 
Now.  his  indirect  contacts  with  John  don't 
contemplate  that  at  all — (Inaudible). 

P.  He  assumes  that's  already  understood. 

D.  He's  got  to  get  that  bv  Christmas,  I 
understand. 

E.  Ihafs  right.  And  if  he  does,  obviously  he 
has  a  bigger  defense  crosswise. 

H  If  that  blows- 
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E.  If  that  blows  ai*h  that  seems  to  me 
although  I  doubt  If  he  is  understood,  he  has 
really  turned  over  backwards  since  he  ha. 
been  In  there. 

However,  can  he,  by  talking,  get  a  pardon? 
Clemency  from  the  Court? 

Obviously  he  has  thought  of  thU.  if  h« 
goes  in  there  and  tells  this  Judge  before 
sentencing,  if  he  says,  "Your  honor  I  un 
willing  to  tell  all.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  JUL 
I  plead  guUty  to  an  offense.  If  I  don't  have 
to  go  to  JaU.  I  wUl  cooperate  with  you  and 
the  government.  I  wUl  tell  you  everything  I 
know."  I  think  that  probably  he  would 
receive   very   favorable   consideration. 

P.  Yeah.  And  then  so  the  point  we  have  to 
the  bridge  we  have  to  cross  there,  that  you 
have  to  cross  I  understand  quite  soon  u 
what  you  do  about  Hunt  and  his  present 
finance?  What  do  we  do  about  thaf 

D.  Well  apparently  Mitchell  and  LaRue  are 
now  aware  of  it  so  they  know  how  he  Is 
feeling. 

P.  True.  Are  they  going  to  do  something? 
D.  Well,  I  have  not  talked  with  either  of 
them.  Their  positions  are  sympathetic. 

P.  Well,  It  Is  a  long  road  Isn't  It?  When 
you  look  back  on  It,  as  John  has  pointed  out 
here,  it  really  has  been  a  long  road  (or  all  of 
you.  of  us. 
H.  It  sure  Is. 

P.  For  all  of  us,  for  all  of  us.  That's  why 
you  are  wrestling  with  the  Idea  of  moving  in 
another  direction. 

D.  That's  right.  It  is  not  only  that  group, 
but  within  this  circle  of  people,  that  have 
tidbits  of  knowledge,  there  are  a  lot  of  weak 
Individuals  and  It  could  be  one  of  those  who 
crosses  up:  the  secretary  to  Llddy.  the  secre- 
tary  to  Jeb  Magruder.  Chuck  Colson's  secre- 
tary, among  others,  will  be  called  before  the 
Senate  Committee.  This  Is  not  solved  by  one 
forum.  A  civil  suit  filed  by  O'Brien  which 
for  some  reason  we  can't  get  settled.  They 
are  holding  on  to  It.  They  will  have  Intense 
civil  discovery.  They  may  well  work  hand 
and  glove  with  that  Senate  Conunittee.  They 
wUl  go  out  and  take  depositions  and  start 
checking  for  the  Inconsistencies,  see  what 
Is  In  the  transcript  of  one  and  see  what 
people  say  In  the  other  (Inaudible) 

P.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  that. 
D.  Well,  they,  the  people  are  starting  to 
protect  their  own  behind:  Dwlght,  for  ex- 
ample, hired  himself  a  lawyer:  Colson  has 
retained  a  lawyer;  and  now  that  we  are  all 
starting  the  self-protection  certainly. 

P.  Maybe  we  face  the  situation.  We  can't  do 
a  damn  about  the  participants.  If  It  Is  going 
to  be  that  way  eventually,  why  not  now? 
That  is  what  you  are  sort  of  resigned  to, 
l.sn't  It? 

D.  Well,  I  thought  (Inaudible)  by  keeping 
on  top  of  it  It  would  not  harm  you.  Maybe 
the  Individuals  would  get  harmed. 

P  We  don't  want  to  harm  the  people 
either.  That  Is  my  concern.  We  can't  harm 
these  young  people  (Inaudible).  They  were 
doing  things  for  the  best  Interests  of  their 
country— that  Is  all. 

H.  Well,  we  don't  have  any  question  here 
of  some  guy  stashing  money  In  his  pocket. 
P.  It  Isn't  somthlng  like  this,  for  example, 
(expletive  omitted)  treason. 

H.  Well,  like  Sherman  Adams,  doing  It  for 
their  own  ambition  or  comfort. 

P.  Well,  that  is  why  I  say  on  this  one  that 
we  have  to  realize  that  the  system  is  going 
to  run  and  that  Is  your  problem. 
H.  The  only  problem  ( Inaudible ) 
D.  It  Is  structured.  That  your  concern 
about,  "There  is  something  lurking  here." 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  facts  before 
Richard  Nixon  himself.  Dean  couldn't  get  all 
the  Information  People  wouldn't  give  It  to 
him.  There  are  things,  there  are  a  lot  of 
things-  And  if  you   would  like  to  get  all  of 
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this  Information  and  you  lay  It  before  the 
public,  but  It  Is  not  going  to  come  because 
Jome  people  go  to  a  Grand  Jury  and  tell 
the  truth. 

H.Ue? 

p.  And  It  Isn't  going  to  come  out  of  the 
Committee. 

H.  For  those  reasons, 

0.  It  would  not  be  fair.  Go  ahead,  that's 
the  point,  or  it  may  never  come  out.  But  now 
Is  the  time  to  throw  It  all  out. 

H.  They  are  not  going  to  have  the  key 
witnesses. 

D.  So  therefore  you  select  a  panel  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  head  of  the  Criminal 
Division,  head  of  the  Civil  Division — some- 
tting  like  that.  Call  on  everybody  In  the 
White  House,  and  tell  them  we  want  them, 
we  have  been  Instructed  by  the  President 
to  tell  him  exactly  what  happened.  And  you 
won't  be  prosecuted  for  it  because  that  Is 
not  the  point  now.  The  point  Is  to  get  out 
this  information.  And  then  you  will  make 
a  decision,  based  on  what  you  learn,  whether 
people  can  remain  in  the  government  or  not. 
And  if  it  Is  bad  they  will  be  removed  or 
forced  to  resign.  If  it  was  something  that 
is  palatable,   they'll   go  on   with   their  Job. 

H.  The  hue  and  cry  Is  that  this  Is  a  super- 
Presidential  Board.  And  now  they  realize  that 
they  have  got  guilty  pe(^le,  and  they  Im- 
munize them  so  that  they  cannot  be  pros- 
ecuted. 

D  I  am  not  so  sure  how  many  people 
would  come  out  guilty. 

H.  The  perception,  as  you  put  It, 

P.  The  point  Is.  we  were  talking — 

D.  Alright,  Is  that  better?  Or  Is  It  better 
to  have  (Inaudible)  and  things  blow  up  and 
all  of  a  sudden  collapse?  Think  about  It. 

H.  After  a  little  time,  the  President  Is  ac- 
cused of  covering  up  that  way. 
P.  That  Isn't  the  point. 

E.  Or  Is  there  another  way? 
P.  Teah,  like 

B.  The  Dean  statements,  where  the  Pres- 
ident then  makes  a  bold  disclosure  of  every- 
thing which  he  then  has.  And  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion If  It  does  collapse  at  a  later  time  to  say, 
"I  had  the  FBI  and  the  Grand  Jury,  and  I 
had  my  own  Counsel.  I  turned  over  every 
document  I  could  find.  I  placed  hi  my  con- 
fidence young  people  and  as  Is  obvious  now 
(Inaudible). 

P.  (Inaudible).  It  doesn't  concern  me.  I 
mean  as  far  as  the  policy  Is  concerned.  You 
as  'White  House  Counsel,  John.  I  asked  for 
a  written  report,  which  I  do  not  have,  which 
Is  very  general  understand.  I  am  thinking 
now  In  far  more  general  terms,  having  In 
mind  the  facts,  that  where  specifics  are  con- 
cerned, make  it  very  general,  your  investiga- 
tion of  the  case.  Not  that  "this  man  Is  guUty, 
this  man  is  not  guilty,"  but  "this  man  did 
do  that."  You  are  going  to  have  to  say  that. 
John.  Segrettl  (inaudible)  That  has  to  be 
aald.  And  so  tinder  the  circumstances, 

E.  Oould  he  do  this?  To  give  some  belief  to 
this,  that  he  could  atttu;h  an  appendix,  list- 
ing the  FBI  reports  that  you  had  access  to: 
Interview  with  Kalmbach,  Interview  virlth 
Segrettl,  Interview  with  Chapln,  Magruder. 
and  whoever  and  me.  So  that  the  President 
at  some  later  time  Is  In  a  position  to  say,  "I 
reUed." 

D.  And  Dean  cooperated  on  these  things. 

E.  That's  right. 

P.  It  also  helps  with  the  Gray  situation  be- 
cause It  shows  Dean's  name  on  the  FBI  re- 
ports as  reporting  to  the  President.  He  can 
•ay  In  there,  "I  have  not  disclosed  the  con- 
tents of  these  to  anybody  else.  Yee,  I  had  ac- 
cess to  the  reports  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  histructlons."  And  I  know  that  that 
l»  true  because  you  are  the  one  I  asked  with 
'frd  to  my  report. 

E.  I  think  the  President  Is  in  a  stronger 
position  later.  The  President  Is  In  a  stronger 


position  later.  If  he  can  be  shown  to  have 
Justifiably  relied  on  you  at  this  point  In  time. 

D.  Well,  there  Is  the  argument  now  that 
Dean's  credibility  Is  In  question.  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  do  It.  Maybe  someone  else 

H.  This  will  rehabilitate  you  though.  Your 
credlbUlty 

P.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  John,  I  don't  think 
your  credibility  has  been  much  injured.  Sure 
you  are  under  a  test  that  they  want.  You  are 
up  there  to  testify.  I  don't  think  It  Is  the 
credibility.  They  want  you  to  testify.  I  would 
not  be  too  sensitive  about  that.  You  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  hell  of  a  good  Impression. 

E.  Beyond  that,  you  can  help  your  par- 
ticipation In  the  Interviews  by  saying  that. 
In  addition  to  having  seen  the  FBI  synoposes. 
you  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
views. 

P.  No.  Not  seeing.  You  were  present  at  the 
time  of  the  interviews  and  that  you,  your- 
self, conducted  Interviews  of  the  following 
people.  I  am  Just  trying  to  think  of  people, 
et  cetera,  that  you  can  list. 

D.  It  will  turn  It  all  Into  a  puzzle. 
H.  Absolutely,  yeah. 

E.  I  am  doing  this  in  furtherance  of  my 
role. 

P.  Also,  that  there  has  been  such  a  lot  of — 
put  out  about  what  you  have  done  without 
referring  to  the  fact,  without  being  defensive 
about  It,  you  Intended  to — This  should  not 
be  a  letter  to  Eastland.  I  think  this  should 
be  a  letter  to  me.  You  could  say  that, 
"Now,  now  that  hearings  are  going  on,  I  can 
now  give  a  report  that  we  can  put  out." 

H.  That  Is  what  you  can  say.  In  other 
words,  he  gives  you  a  report  because  you 
asked  him  for  It,  regardless  of  the  time- 
liness. 

D.  I  am  not  thinking  of  that.  Don't  worry 
about  that.  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
timing.  It  Is  Just  that  Llddy  and  McCord 
are  still  out  on  appeal.  That  Is  why  I  haven't 
tried  to  do  this  before. 

H.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big  period  of 
that.  I  think  you  could  say — 

E.  You  could  say.  "I  have  a  report.  I  don't 
want  to  show  It.  I  would  not  want  It  pub- 
lished because  some  fellows'  trial  of  the  case 
Is  still  going  on." 

P.  Let  me  say  this.  The  problem  with,  Is: 
I  don't  believe  that  helps  on  our  cause.  The 
fact  that  cover  up — I  am  not  sure.  Maybe  I 
am  wrong.  The  fact  that  the  President  says. 
"I  have  shown  Ervln."  Remember  we  had 
nobody  there.  I  think  that  something  has  to 
go  first.  We  need  to  put  out  something. 

H.  If  we  worry  about  the  timeliness,  and 
try  to  hang  it  on  a  sense  thing,  then  we  have 
to  Ignore  the  trial,  and  say  Dean  has  given 
you  a  report.  We  basically  said  it  was  an  oral 
report.  The  thing  Is  that  Dean  bas  kept 
you  i>oeted  from  time  to  time  with  periodic 
oral  reports  as  this  thing,  as  it  becomes 
convenient.  You  have  asked  him  now  to  sum- 
marize those  Into  an  overall  summary. 

P.  Overall  svunmary.  And  I  will  make  the 
report  available  to  the  Ervin  Committee.  And 
then  I  offer  the  Ervin  Committee  report  this 
way,  I  say,  "Dear  Senator  Ervln.  Here  Is  the 
report  before  your  hearings.  You  have  this 
report,  and  as  I  have  said  previously,  any 
questlotLs  that  are  not  answered  here,  you 
can  call  the  "White  House  staff  member,  and 
they  will  be  directed,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  an  informational  basis."  (Inaudible) . 

H.  Yeah. 

E.  Let's  suppose  you  did  do  that.  You  did 
as  to  the  burglary,  you  did  it  as  to  Segrettl 
and  you  made  some  passing  comments  to 
money,  right?  You  send  her  up  there.  Let's 
suppose  I  am  called  at  some  time.  Our 
position  on  that  is  that  I  wasn't  a  prosecutor, 
that  he  was  sent  out  to  do  an  investigation 
on  Ellsberg.  And  when  we  discovered  what 
he  was  up  to,  we  stopped  him.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose  that   lets   Ellsberg   out,   because   there 


are  search  and  seizure  things  here  that  may 
be  sufficient  at  least  for  a  mistrial,  If  not 
for— 

P.  Isn't  that  case  about  finished  yet? 

E.  Oh,  It  will  go  a  little  while  yet.  Let's 
suppjose  that  occurred.  That  it  was  a  national 
security  situation.  The  man  exerclSed  bad 
Judgment,  and  I  think  it  Is  Inarguable  that 
he  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  go 
to  the  Committee  after  that  episode,  having 
refiected  on  his  Judgment  that  way.  But 
beyond  that,  the  question  Is  did  he  com- 
pletely  authorize    (Inaudible) 

P.  Yeah.  Getting  back  to  this.  John.  You 
still  tut  to  the  panel  Idea  yourself? 

D.  Well,  I  see  In  this  conversation  what 
I  have  talked  about  before.  They  do  not  ulti- 
mately solve  what  I  see  as  a  grave  problem  of 
a  cancer  growing  around  the  Presidency. 
This  creates  another  problem.  It  does  not 
clean  the  problem  out. 

P.  Well, 

E.  But  doesn't  It  permit  the  President  to 
clean  It  out  at  such  time  as  it  does  comes 
up?  By  saying,  "Indeed,  I  relied  on  It.  And 
now  this  later  thing  turns  up,  and  I  don't 
condone  that.  And  If  I  had  known  that 
before,  obviously  I  would  have  run  It 
do'wn." 

P.  Here's  what  John  Is  to.  You  really 
think  you've  got  to  clean  the  cancer  out 
now.  right? 

D.  Yes  sir. 

P.  How  would  you  do  that?  Do  you  see 
another  way?  Without  breaking  down  our 
executive  privilege. 

D.  I  see  a  couple  of  ways  to  do  It. 

P.  You  certainly  don't  want  to  do  It  at 
the  Senate,  do  you? 

D.  No  sir,  I  think  that  would  be  an  added 
trap. 

P.  That's  the  worst  thing.  Right.  We've 
got  to  do  It.  We  aren't  asked  to  do  It. 

D.  You've  got  to  do  It,  to  get  the  credit 
for  It.  That  gets  you  above  It.  As  I  see  It, 
naturally  you'll  get  hurt  and  I  hope  we 
can  find  the  answer  to  that  problem. 

E.  Alright,  suppose  we  did  this?  Sup- 
posing you  write  a  report  to  the  President  on 
everything  you  know  about  this.  And  the 
President  then,  prior  to  seeing  It,  says  "Did 

•  you  send  the  repwrt  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment?" When  It  goes  he  says,  (unin- 
telligible) has  been  at  work  on  this.  My 
Counsel  has  been  at  work  on  this.  Here  are 
his  findings." 

P.  Where  would  you  start?  I  don't  kno'w 
where  It  stops.  Zlegler?  The  "Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

H.  Well,  re  Magruder  over  at  Commerce. 
Obviously  you  would  send  a  report  over  that 
said  Magruder  did  this  and  that.  Well,  that 
Is  what  he  Is  talking  about  apparently. 

P.  And  then  Magruder.  The  fellow  is  a  free 
agent. 

H.  The  free  agent. 

P.  Who  according  to  the  Hunt  theory, 
cotild  pull  others  down  with  him. 

H.  Sure.  What  would  happen?  Stire  as 
hell  we  have  to  assume  Dwlght  would  be 
drawn  in. 

D.  Draw  num^rs  with  names  out  of  a  hat 
to  see  who  gets  hurt  and  who  doesn't.  That 
sounds  about  as  fair  as  you  can  be,  because 
anyone  can  get  hurt. 

P.  Strachan.  This  wouldn't  do  anything  to 
him  would  it? 

D.  Strachan?  I  would  say  yes.  About  the 
same  as  Jeb. 

H.  Do  you  think  so? 

D.  Yes,  I  think  he  has  a  problem. 

P.  What  is  the  problem  about? 

H.  He  has  a  problem  of  knowledge. 

D.  Magruder  has  a  problem  of  action,  ac- 
tion and  perjury. 

H.  Well,  Strachan  handled  the  money.  That 
is  the  problem. 

D.  The  thing  that  I  would  like  to  happen 
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If  It  Is  possible  to  do  It.  is — Hunt  has  now 
sent  a  blacHmall  request  directly  to  the 
White  Houhe 

P.   Who  did  he  send  It  to?  You? 

D.  Yes 

P.  Or  to  me? 

D.  Your  Counsel ! 

H.  That  Ls  the  interesting  kind  of  thing, 
there  Is  something  there  that  may  blow  It 
all  up  that  way  and  everything  starts  going 
In  a  whole  new  direction 

K  That  he  would  hurt  the  Eastern  Asian 
Defense    Right  there.  That  is  blackmail 

H  H.)r  example,  where  does  that  take  you' 
That  takes  you  to  your  support,  the  other 
people  who  are  ni'  fully  aware  of  the  DC  end 
of  It.  But  then  we  didn't  know  about  it  eitijer. 

D.  That's  right  Well,  then  you  have  to  get 
the  proper  people  to  say 

H  Well,  see  If  we  go  your  route,  you  can't 
draw  the  line  someplace  and  say 

D.  No,  i:<i  you  cant 

P.  You  see.  If  we  go  your  route  of  cut'.li.g 
the  cancer  out.  If  we  cut  it  out  now.  Take  a 
Hunt.  Well,  wouldn't  that  knoc.^  the  heil  out 
from  under  him? 

D.  Thaf.s  rii;ht. 

H.  If  you  take  your  move  and  It  goes 
slightly  awry,  you  have  a  certainty,  almosi. 
of  Ma^'rutler  going  to  jail,  Chapln  going  to 
Jail,  and  you  going  to  jail,  a'ld  probably  nie 
going  to  jail 

P-  No.  I  question  the  last  two. 

H.  Certainly  Chapln.  Certainly  Strachan. 
No.  not  really   Chapln  ai;d  Strachan  are  clean 

E  I  think  Strachan  is  hooked  on  this 
money 

P    What  money  was  that? 

E.  He  is  an  accessory  on  undeclared  cam- 
paign funds. 

H,  That's  not  his  problem.  The  only  man 
respoMslble  for  that  Is  the  Trefv-.urer  I  am 
sure. 

D    I  don't  know  in.der  'he  law. 

P.  That  u:ideclarcd  was  money  from  be- 
fore 1970.  that  was  1968 

E.  Yeah  But  then  It  got  back  Into  the 
c>>frer.s  and  was  used  in  this  campaign. 

D.  Le's  sav  llie  Pre.sldent  sent  me  to  the 
Grand  Jury  to  make  a  report.  'Who  covild  I 
actually  do  an.Mhing  f ■  r '  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, firsthand  knowledge,  almost  no  one.  All 
I  could  do  would  be  to  give  them  focus  point 
leads. 

P.  Right. 

H.  Then  they  would  start  calling  the  leads. 

D  That's  right  and  whether  all  of  them 
wiuild  come  down  or  be  .ser\ed.  There  again, 
we  don't  have  anybody  who  could  talk  to 
somebody  who  has  learned  how  to  pnx-ess 
that  sort  of  thing  on  the  outside.  I  was  talk- 
ing outside  with  Bob  about  Henry  Peterson. 
We  need  to  have  someone  talk  of  Henry  Pe- 
terson, who  can  say  to  Henry,  "What  does  this 
mean  In  crlin'.nal  Justice?  WTiat  kind  of  a 
case  could  be  made  on  this?  What  kind  of 
sentences  would  evolve  c>ut  of  that?"  He 
would  h.ive  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  m  ^st  of 
the  sti^tutes  that  are  involved.  There  is  so 
much  behind  the  statutes. 

P.  Do  you  want  to  recommend  that:'  That 
you  talk  to  him? 

D.  Well,  you  are  putting  in  his  knowledge. 

P.  I  see. 

D.  There're  a  couple  of  points 

H.  It  would  be  even  much  better.  Yes  I 
have  this  brother-in-law  in  school. 

D    He  wants  a  Aild  scenario. 

H  My  friend  is  writing  a  play,  and  he 
wants  to  see  how — ■ — 

D.  It  bothers  me  to  do  anything  further 
now,  sir.  when  Hunt  Is  our  real  unknown. 

P.  Do  vou  think  it  Is  a  tnistake  to  talk  to 
him? 

D.  Yes.  I  do 

P.  It  doesn't  .solve  anything— it's  just  one 
more  step 

H.  The  payment  to  Hunt  does  too. 


D.  The  payment  to  Hunt  does  That  is  why 
I  say  If  somebody  would  asse-ss  tlie  criminal 
liability 

H    Maybe  we  are  mls-assesslng  It? 

D.  Well,  maybe.  We  don't  know. 

P.  Would  you  reply  to  him? 

H    I  think  I  would. 

E  How  else  would  you  do  It?  You  could 
start  down  that  road.  Say,  "I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  some  questions  that  arise 
in  the  course  of  my  own  Investigation,  but  I 
would  h.i.e  ;  .'  swe.ir  you  to  .secrecy." 

H.  If  he  will  take  It  on  that  ba.sls 

D.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  lii  the  course 
of  this  Investigation  I  don't  know  whether 
he  would  talk  to  me  off-the-record. 

H.  What  are  your  options? 

E.  Boy.  If  you  could  eliminate  the  option 
by  taking  a  legal  position.  You  knew  nothing 
about  It. 

P  So  y.ia  don't  see  the  statement  thing 
helping  Insofar  as  in  anyway  sparking  the 
start'  You  think  that  over  some  more. 

D.  Yes.  sir   Vou  see  :t  is  a  tcmoorary  cancer. 

P.  I  agree  with  that  And  the  p>olnt  Is, — 
bvit  you  see,  here  is  the  way  I  would  see  the 
statement  that  we  would  put  out:  Every- 
thing we  would  intend  to  say  in  a  general 
statement  that  I  have  ."Already  indicated  with 
regard  to  the  facts  as  we  se:id  them  In.  we 
say  people  are  to  cooperate,  without  e.^cecu- 
tlve  prlvilet-e.  et  cetera  Statement,  it  is  true, 
13  temporary  But  it  will  Indicate  that  the 
President  has  looked  Into  the  matter,  has 
had  his  Counsel  report  to  him  and  this  Is 
the  result  of  the  matter.  We  tell  the  Com- 
mittee "we  Will  cooperate."  The  Committee 
will  say  no   A:id  so  we  Just  stand  right  there. 

D.  Well,  really  I  think  what  will  complicate 
the  problem  will  be  Sirica  giving  a  speech 
frorii  the  Bench  on  Friday  when  he  sentences. 
Where  he  will  charge  that  he  doesn't  believe 
that  the  trial  conducted  by  the  lawyers  for 
the  government  presented  a  legitimate  case 
and  that  he  is  not  convinced  that  the  ca.<e 
represents  the  full  situation. 

H  In  other  words — 

D.  It  will  have  a  dramatic  Impact  coming 
from  the  Bench 

P  That's  rifht 

D.  I  may  say  in  Sirica's  defense.  It  has 
been  charged  that  there  are  hlgher-ups  in- 
volved in  this.  He  may  take  some  dramatic 
action  like,  he  might  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor Who  knows'' 

P  Can  he  do  that? 

D  Sure. 

P  He  would  apf)olnt  a  special  prosecutor, 
for  what? 

D  For  work  In  the  field  of  investigating. 
He  Is  the  Presiding  Judge. 

H.  You  know  he  can  pick  the  Grand  Jury. 
Or  he  said  he  could. 

P.  The  government  is  going  to  do  that 
for  a  while. 

D  A  week  after  sentencing  they  are  going 
to  take  all  of  the  people  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced before  a  Grand  Jury — 

P  These  same  ones? 

D  The.se  same  ones.  And  .see  If  they  will 
now  want  to  talk.  When  it  comes  to  Sirica 
and  sentencing,  he  may  be  giving  the  ones 
who  talk  a  le.sser  sentence.  If  they  don't  talk, 
he  will  probably  leave  these  long  sentences 
stand. 

P.  Suppose  he  does  that.  Where  does  that 
leave  us,  John'' 

E.  I  don't  think  that  Is  a  surprise  to  the 
deferfdants  I  think  their  counsel  has  advised 
them  of  that. 

P.  Right,  right.  However  In  terms  of  this, 
what  about  a  solution?  We  are  damned  by 
the  courts  before  Ervln  even  gets  started. 

E.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  Is  that  we 
have  Investigated  it  backwards  and  forwards 
In  the  While  House,  and  have  been  satisfied 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  we  had  that  no- 
body In  the  White  House  has  been  Involved 


in  a  burglary,  nobody  had  notice  of  It.  knowl- 
edge of  It,   participated  In   the  planning   o^ 
aided  or  abetted  It  In  any  way.  And  it  hap- 
pens to  be  true  as  for  that  transaction. 
P.  John,  you  don't  think  that  Is  enough' 

D.  No,  Mr   President. 

E.  Let's  try  another  concomitant  to  that 
Supposing  Mitchell  were  to  step  out  on  that 
■same  day  to  say,  "I  have  been  doing  some 
investigation  at  1701  and  I  find— so  and  so 
and  so  and  so,  " 

P.  Such  as  what? 

E.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  say.  but 
that  he  wanted  to  be  some  kind  of  a  spokes- 
man for  1701. 

P.  What  the  hell  does  one  disclose  that 
Isn't  doing  to  blow  something?  I  don't  have 
any  time.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  to  leave.  Well 
good-bye.  You  meet  what  time  tomorrow? 

H.  I  am  not  sure.  In  the  morning  probably. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  wiU 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  ol 
routine  moining  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  ■w.ith  staiements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  AfTalrs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3009.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  moneys  due 
the  States  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  derived 
from  the  development  of  oil  shale  resources, 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  public 
roads  and  schools  (Rept.  No.  93-828). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMT.IITTEE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  5  lieutenant  generals  in 
the  Army  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  that  grade — Pickett.  Davidson,  Seigni- 
ous.  Taber,  and  McLaughlin:  that  66 
colonels  begirming  with  Rlsner  through 
Presley  be  promoted  to  the  temporary 
appointment  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
Army;  in  the  Navy.  Adm.  Worth  Bag- 
ley.  U.S.  Navy,  be  appointed  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Vice  Adm. 
Damon  Cooper,  U.S.  Navy,  be  appointed 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  when  re- 
tired and  Rear  Adm.  Harrj-  Train  for 
appointment  as  vice  admiral;  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  list  begirming  with 
DeBarr  through  Kelley  and  consisting 
of  10  colonels  for  temporary  appointment 
to  brigadier  general  be  approved;  and  in 
the  Air  Force  and  Air  National  Guard,  1 
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to  the  permanent  promotion  of  major 
general  and  temporary  appointment  of 
lieutenant  general  and  1  colonel  to  the 
temporary  appointment  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as 
follows : 

Col.  Robinson  Rlsner.  Regular  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Maj  Gen.  Walter  T.  Galllgan  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
(or  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Col.  John  T.  Gulce,  Air  National  Guard, 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force; 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Edward  Pickett,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  ( major  general,  U.S. 
Army ) ,  and  sundry  other  officers,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations; 

■Vice  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper,  U.S.  Na'vy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Rear  Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  II,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

John  R.  DeBarr.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  1  appointment  in  the  Army 
to  the  grade  of  captain;  in  the  Marine 
Corps  there  are  217  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  below;  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  there  are  478  for  teniporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander; 
and  in  the  Air  Force,  837  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  and 
142  for  appointment  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  calendar  I 
a.=k  that  the.«e  lists  be  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Bobby  M.  Jone;,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Robert  A.  Ain.  and  sundry  other  cadets, 
US  AiT  Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Sally  Ann  McCandless,  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Alfredo  Lionel  Abeyta,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion in  the  Navy; 

Michael  Capoot,  and  sundry  other  persons 
(Navy  enlisted  scientific  education  pro- 
gram) graduates,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Ronald  H.  Alnutt.  and  sundry  other  com- 
missioned   warrant    officers  warrant   officers, 


for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Myron  E.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  officers,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  Marine  Corps; 

George  K.  VanNess  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  graduate  for  per- 
manent appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps; 
and 

Kenneth  D.  Dunn,  and  Charles  Robinson 
(U.S.  Naval  Academy)  graduates,  for  perma- 
nent appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  part 
of  these  nominations.  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  an  affidavit  by  Colonel 
Hans  H.  Driessnack.  This  affidavit  was 
part  of  my  subcommittee's  examination 
of  Colonel  Driessnack's  involvement  in 
the  Air  Force  treatment  of  Mr.  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  affidavit  will  be  printed  in 
the  Re.'ord. 

The  affidavit  is  as  follows: 

Statement  for  the  Record 

1.  I  am  Colonel  Hans  H.  Driessnack,  United 
Slates  Air  Force.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  the  background  to  and  the  facts  of 
my  association  with  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
during  his  service  as  Deputy,  for  Management 
Systems,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Management. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  role  in  this  matter,  since  my  testimoiiV 
was  not  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Ex- 
amlneri. 

2.  I  first  met  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  la65,  when 
he  was  still  President  of  Performance  Tech- 
nology Corporation  (PIC).  At  that  time  I 
v>  as  working  for  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Pox.  who  was 
the  Deputy  for  Management  Systems  In  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Financial  Management.  Fitzgerald 
succeeded  Fox  later  that  same  year  as  the 
Deputy  for  Management  Systems  and  became 
my   boss.  , 

3.  lii  1967,  while  I  was  still  In  the  Deputy's 
office,  Systems  Command  assumed  direction 
of  part  of  a  PTC-Minuieman  contract  and 
hired  PTC  to  conduct  several  cost  manage- 
ment training  sessions  for  APSC  personnel, 
and  to  develop  material  to  be  used  ultimately 
in  a  similar  course  to  be  run  by  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technoolgy.  Systems  Command 
personnel  were  to  review  the  management 
systems  of  th«  Air  Force  contractors  to  test 
their  compliance  with  Air  Force  cost  man- 
agement criteria,  and  PTC  officials  were  to 
accompany  the  Air  Force  employees  to  con- 
duct what  was.  In  effect,  on-the-iob  train- 
ing. The  coiitract  was  programmed  for  about 
a  one-year  effort. 

4.  In  June  19C8.  I  was  reassigned  to  Sys- 
tems Command  to  implement  the  new  De- 
partment of  Defense  cost  management 
criteria,  which  were  based  in  large  part  on 
the  work  that  had  been  done  within  the  Air 
Force.  On  or  about  February  10,  1969,  I  read 
an  article  in  the  Washington  papers  to  the 
efe.-t  that  Performance  Technology  Corpora- 
tion was  going  out  of  business  because  the 
Air  Force  had  failed  to  make  timely  payments 
under  a  contract  between  Its  Ballistics  Sys- 
tems Division  (BSD)  and  PTC.  The  article 
Implied  that  these  slow  payments  were  in 
retaliation  for  a  critical  cost  analysis  report 
PTC  had  filed  with  the  Navy  concerning  Pratt 
&  Whitney's  contract  for  procurement  of 
F-111  engines.  A  copy  of  the  article  is  at- 
tached to  this  statement.  I  knew  that  the 
referenced  PTC  contract  with  BSD  was  in 
reality  our  contract.  I  therefore  Immediately 
checked  the  story  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Badln,  the  contract  monitor,  who  as- 


sured me  that  Its  contents  were  misstate- 
ments of  the  true  facts.  He  Informed  me  that 
in  his  opinion  PTC  had  gotten  into  financial 
difficulty  because  it  had  more  than  doubled 
in  size  to  handle  what  it  expected  would  be 
increasing  Government  business  which  i^ever 
materialized.  I  let  the  matter  drop 

5.  On  the  morning  of  May  7.  1969.  I  read  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  coiicernmg 
the  testimony  of  Gordon  Rule,  a  Navy  Pro- 
curement official,  before  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subconimittee  A  copy  of 
this  second  article  is  also  attached  Rule  had 
testified  that  he  had  i^oticed  a  high  mortality 
rate  amorg  >.-om;ietent  private  management 
firms  that  examined  Gover':ment  contracttrs. 
Rule  reportedly  stated  that  Performance 
Techiiology  Corporation  had  gone  bankrupt 
when  the  Air  Force  had  delay-^d  payments 
imder  one  of  its  contract";  I  recalled  my  ear- 
lier conver.'^ation  with  John  Badin  and  rec- 
0!7i:ized  tliat  the  misstatement^  contained  in 
the  previous  article  were  now  being  adver- 
tised as  ton'?rete  facts 

I  felf  that  the  uncontradicted  assertion  of 
these  inaccurate  statements  were  derogatory 
to  the  Air  Firce  and  to  my  own  organiza- 
tion. I  linmedir-tely  reported  tie  entire  mat- 
ter to  my  superior.  Brigadier  Ge;.era!  Har- 
old'Teubner.  Comptroller  of  Air  Force  Sys- 
tenis  Con-.mand.  I  feit  very  strongly  that  the 
Congress  and  the  pubUr  were  being  misled  by 
dist  irted  facts  in  front-page  articles,  and 
thnt  "  e  should  make  a  public  re.spon.se.  Gen- 
er.Tl  Teubner  agreed.  During  our  conversa- 
t:.-'n  we  reviewed  the  whole  matter  of  the 
PTC  AFSC  relationship  We  discus.sed  the 
lart  that  the  presence  of  the  PTC  person- 
nel with  the  A;r  Force  review  teams  i-:Kd  al- 
ways troubled  some  contractors.  These  con- 
tractors felt  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  immedi- 
ate past  President  of  PTC.  was  directly  in- 
volved with  developing  and  implementii-ig  an 
Air  Force  requirement  v.'hlch  resulted  in 
PTC's  presence   to  inspect  their  operations. 

I  also  no^ed  that,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. PTC  personnel  did  have  easy  and  fre- 
quent access  to  Mr,  Fitzgerald.  General 
Teubner  raised  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  PTC  AFSC  contract  relationship 
possibly  constituted  a  conflict  of  Interest  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  part  I  told  General  Teub- 
ner that  I  had  never  personally  connected 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  frequent  contact  with  PTC 
to  a  conflict  of  interest  Genera!  Tev.bner 
pointed  out  that  Air  Force  Regulation  30-30 
concerning  Standards  of  Conduct  required 
that  Air  Force  personnel  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  of  Interest  We  both 
felt  that  there  was  at  least  a  basis  for  sus- 
picion of  favoritism,  but  neither  of  us  pos- 
sessed sufficient  information  to  draw  a  final 
conclusion 

General  Teubner  decided  tl.at,  in  accord- 
ance with  Air  Force  Regu!:ition  124-8,  Vio- 
lation of  Public  Trust,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
port our  discussion  to  Lieutenant  General 
Duward  L.  Crow.  Comptroller  of  the  Air 
Force.  An  appointment  was  arranged  for  that 
same  day  with  General  Crow.  At  that  meet- 
in;?.  I  brought  General  Crow's  attentior.  to 
the  newspaper  articles  and  reviewed  for  him 
my  Information  concerning  payments  under 
the  PTC  contract  and  the  real  cause  of  PTC's 
financial  trouble.-.  I  urged  him  to  respond  to 
the  articles  at  once  so  that  the  iiiaccurate 
and  misleadiiig  version  of  the  lacts  present- 
ed in  the  articles  would  not  go  unchallenged. 

We  also  reviewed  what  we  knew  about  the 
PTC  AFSC  contract.  General  Crow  asked  U 
I  thought  this  represented  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  on  Fitzgerald's  p.'^rt  I  responded 
that  I  had  heard  the  possibliity  mentioned 
before,  and  that  I  could  see  that  the  poten- 
tial for  a  conflict  of  isiterest  existed,  but  that 
I  had  no  way  of  knowinp  because  1  had  been 
out  of  the  Deputy's  office  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  suggested  that  other  AFSC  officials. 
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who  wer©  directly  Involved  In  managing  the 
contract  with  PTC.  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  facts  than  I  did.  General 
Crow  then  said.  "I'll  take  It  from  here, "  and 
the  meeting  ended. 

8.  On  an  evening  very  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing with  General  Crow,  an  agent  named 
Sullivan  from  the  Office  of  8i)ecUl  Investi- 
gations came  to  my  home.  I  had  no  notice 
of  the  visit,  and  I  did  not  know  Its  subject 
matter  until  Sullivan  announced  that  he  was 
there  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  with  Gen- 
erals Crow  and  Teubner.  The  Interview  lasted 
less  than  an  hour. 

7.  I  must  point  out  here  that  the  contents 
of  the  OSI  memorandum  concerning  this 
Interview,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Just 
recently,  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  ac- 
tual tone  of  the  Interview.  The  entire  affair 
was  a  question  and  answer  session,  but  the 
questions  were  not  detailed  and  so  the  an- 
swers change  their  meaning  when  taken  out 
of  context.  For  example.  I  did  not,  as  It  was 
later  reported,  accuse  Fitzgerald  of  being 
cheap.  To  the  contrary.  I  was  denying  that 
he  seemed  to  spend  more  money  than  he 
made  from  his  Government  salary;  In  effect. 
negating  any  Implication  that  he  had  an 
undisclosed  source  of  income.  Furthermore. 
I  never  made  a  statement  and  Sullivan 
never  showed  me  a  copy  of  his  memorandum 
of  the  Interview,  so  I  could  not  control  its 
accuracy.  This,  too,  had  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. I  did  not  call  Fitzgerald  untrust- 
worthy; I  said  that  he  did  not  trust  or  re- 
spect the  abilities  of  most  Air  Force  military 
men  In  cost  management,  and  I  made  that 
comment  In  response  to  a  direct  question 
about  our  working  relationship.  Later,  at 
what  I  regard  as  a  crucial  point,  Sullivan 
asked:  "How  does  FMtzgerald  get  anything 
out  of  this?"  I  answered.  "While  he  does 
have  a  close  relationship  with  PTC  person- 
nel. I  don't  know  If  or  how  he  geta  anything 
out  of  it"  (paraphrasing  In  both  cases). 
That  exchange  Is  very  different  from  my  re- 
ported comment  that  T  didn't  know  how 
they  paid  him  off. 

8.  Beyond  my  role  aa  an  OSI  Interviewee. 
I  played  no  part  In  any  OSI  or  other  investi- 
gation of  Fitzgerald.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  events  In  this  connection  beyond  my 
own  Interview.  I  was  not  and  am  not  aware 
of  any  Inquiry  Into  Fitzgerald's  personal 
life,  nor  did  I  ever  knowingly  misrepresent 
his  character  or  background  at  any  time.  I 
had  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  ef- 
fort to  terminate  Fitzgerald's  position. 

9.  In  conclusion.  I  did  not  act  in  any  way 
out  of  malice  or  other  personal  motives.  I 
only  responded  to  what  I  felt  was  my  duty  to 
answer  false  stories  about  the  Air  Force 
that  concerned  my  area  of  responsibility. 

Hans  H.  Dr£ES8Nack. 

Colonel,  USAF. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bin  <a.  2500) .  the  OfQce  of  Constitu- 
ent Assistance  Act,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  BAKER : 
8.  3446.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  trial  by  Jury 
In  certain  Federal  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and  to  provide  for  advisory  commissions 
In  such  proceedings.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  ROTH   <for  himself  and  Mr. 
HiTMPiniET) : 
S.  3447.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  3448.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  to  pennlt  the  Informal  entry  of  mer- 
chandise not  exceeding  9500  In  value.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
21,  1940,  as  amended,  to  remove  the  ninety 
day  requirement  for  the  submission  of  gen- 
eral plans  and  specifications  for  altering  a 
bridge  In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transpwrtatlon;  and 

S.  3450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 18.  1894,  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  the 
Bridge  Act  of  1906  and  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  to  provide  for  civil  penalties  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  3451.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep  In- 
dustry mobile  housing  from  regulations  af- 
fecting permanent  housing  for  agricultural 
workers.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request) : 
S.  3453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  public  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request)  : 

8.  3453.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 

of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
8.  3454.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  the 
Initial  onslte  Inspections  not  subject  to  pen- 
alties In  certain  cases,  and  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  means  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  3446.  A  bill  to  provide  for  trial  by 
jury  in  certain  Federal  condemnation 
proceedings  and  to  provide  for  advisory 
commissions  in  such  proceedings.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  Introduction  and  appro- 
priate referral  a  bill  to  provide  that  a 
homeowner  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a 
trial  by  jury  of  the  issue  of  value  when 
his  property  is  taken  for  a  Federal  proj- 
ect. I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  great 
anomolies  of  the  American  legal  system 
that  a  person  whose  home  is  taken  for 
a  Federal  project  has  no  right  to  a  jury 
trial  on  the  issue  of  value  despite  the 
fundamental  constitutional  precept 
which  guarantees  due  process  of  law. 
The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  guarantees  that  private 
property  may  not  be  taken  for  public 


use  "without  just  compensation."  How- 
ever, under  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure  the  issue  of  just  compensa- 
tion may  be  relegated  to  panels  of 
real  estate  experts  who  are  often  biased 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  narrow  market 
value  test  as  a  basis  of  compensatlcHi. 

Not  only  is  this  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  legal  rules  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  just  compensation,  but  it 
often  results  in  compensation  to  the 
homeowner  which  is  substantially  less 
than  the  cost  of  replacement  housing— 
especially  in  urban  ghettos  and  rural 
areais  which  lack  economic  vitality. 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying  "there 
Is  no  market  for  property"  in  a  certain 
place  and  know  that  what  is  meant  is 
that  the  market  for  property  in  that  area 
is  extremely  depressed.  I  am  also  sure 
that  we  all  know  of  such  areas. 

The  infrequency  of  land  transactions 
and  the  susceptabillty  of  sales  to  extra 
market  influences  in  these  areas  makes 
the  market  value  test  subject  to  a  high 
degree  of  error. 

While  rule  71 A  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  contains  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  commission  In  lieu  of  a 
jury,  the  pressure  of  overloaded  dockets 
often  leads  to  the  use  of  the  streamlined 
procedure  even  though  the  determination 
of  value  by  a  jury  might  more  adequately 
reflect  the  real  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

The  bill  which  I  am  now  introducing 
would  afford  an  absolute  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury  on  the  issue  of  compensation  in 
any  case  where  the  property  condemned 
Includes  the  residence  of  the  owner  of 
such  property  or  his  family  or  where  a 
condemnation  of  land  In  Immediate 
proximity  adversely  affected  the  value  of 
such  a  residence.  The  Commission  pro- 
cedure, as  provided  in  rule  71  A,  would 
still  be  retained  in  cases  not  Involving 
such  residences  or  as  an  assistance  to 
the  court  on  the  Issue  of  value  in  cases 
where  the  right  of  jury  under  this  bill 
would  apply. 

In  cases  involving  Investment  or  busi- 
ness property  the  market  value  test  im- 
posed through  the  commission  system  is 
often  a  surer  barometer  of  value  and  the 
Commission  is  more  able  to  deal  with  the 
complex  questions  of  value  which  might 
arise  In  such  cases.  But  in  cases  involv- 
ing a  dwelling  the  ability  of  a  jury  to  ac- 
complish fairness  in  the  determination  of 
value  cannot  be  exceeded  and  should  not 
be  bypassed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Van- 
derbilt  Law  Review  article  by  Dr.  W. 
Harold  Blgham  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Paik  Market  Value,"  "Jvst  Compensation." 

AND  THE  CoNSTrrrTiON :  A  CRmcAL  View 
(By  W.  Harold  Blgham)  • 

Fair  market  ,value  is  .  .  .  the  amount  of 
money  which  a  purchaser  willing  but  not 
obligated  to  buy  the  property  would  pay  to 
an  owner  willing  but  not  obligated  to  sell 
It.  taking  Into  consideration  all  uses  to  which 
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the  land  was  adapted  and  might  in  reason 

'''"^vnarket  value"  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself, 
hut  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  the  ultimate 
Ahi«ct  being  the  ascertainment  of  "Just  com- 
«i^tlon."  Ordinarily,  where  the  value  of  the 
Ud  ifl  to  be  ascertained,  and  It  Is  of  such 
Mnd  and  so  situated  as  to  be  available  for  sale 
hTthe  ordinary  course  of  dealing,  market 
«aue  is  perhaps  the  best  test  and  under  such 
circumstances  Is  generally  adopted.' 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

It  has  become  almost  an  article  of  faith 
thgt  "fair  market  value  "  constitutes  the  only 
filr  and  workable  measure  of  damages  for  a 
iMidowner  whose  real  property  has  been 
Uken  for  public  use.'  The  courts  apply  It 
woodenly: '  the  magnlc  words  are  solemnly 
intoned  to  Jurors,  commissioners,  and  arbitra- 
tors»  Even  the  learned  scholars  In  the  field 
give  It  at  least  implicit  recognition.'  More- 
over It  continues  to  flourish  despite  wlde- 
ipread  public  dissatisfaction  with  both  the 
lubstantlve  test  for  damages  and  the  proce- 
dures through  which  the  land  is  obtained. 
The  takmg  of  private  property  for  the  federal 
interstote  highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
p»ai8.  for  example,  has  left  a  traU  of  un- 
happy landowners  who  have  lost  aU  faith  In 
the  ability  or  wUUngness  of  government  to 
deal  fairly  with  lu  citizens. 

The  discontent  with  existing  condemna- 
tion compensation  practices  stems  from  the 
failure  of  condemning  authorities  using  the 
fglr  market  value  test  to  make  whole  those 
who  are  forced  to  give  up  their  property  for 
public  use.'  The  fifth  amendment's  com- 
mand that  "private  property  [shall  not]  be 
teken  foi  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
istton"  has  been  construed  to  mean  that 
the  condemnor  must  pay  only  for  the  prop- 
erty taken.  The  adoption  of  the  fair  market 
value  standard  for  valuing  property,  coupled 
with  Judicial  InterpreUtlon  of  the  terms 
"property"  and  itaken,"  has  resulted  In 
denial  of  recovery  for  sundry  Incidental 
damages.  For  Instance,  compensation  Is  not 
allowable  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  owner 
to  part  with  his  property,'  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness or  future  profits,"  the  frustration  of  the 
owner's  plans,  loss  of  opportumtles,  or  other 
ao-caUed  consequential  or  Indirect  damages." 

Although  the  fair  market  value  test  has 
been  widely  utilized,  another  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  government's  obligation  to  the 
(Uspoesessed  landowner  may  reasonably  be 
evolved  from  an  accommodation  of  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  eminent  domam  and 
the  constitutional  right  to  Just  compen- 
aatlon.  This  Is  the  theory  that  the  land- 
owner has  the  right  to  be  made  whole — to 
be  put  In  as  good  a  pecuniary  position  as 
he  would  have  been  in  If  his  property  had 
not  been  taken.i'  This  approach,  known 
pejoratively  as  the  "Indemnity  theory," 
frames  the  question  In  terms  of  "what  has 
the  owner  lost,  not  what  has  the  taker 
gained."  "  When  the  Interests  of  society  are 
balanced  against  those  of  the  condemnee. 
It  eeems  clear  that  there  Is  no  compelling 
Justification  for  not  completely  Indemnifying 
the  landowner  for  his  loss.  The  object  of 
the  fifth  amendment's  Just  compensation 
clause  Is  to  effect  a  distribution  of  certain 
losses  infilcted  by  public  improvements 
among  the  public  generally  rather  than  upon 
those  whose  property  Is  taken."  It  Is  some- 
times said  that  the  law  does  not  require  the 
condemnee  to  bear  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  public  Improvement  for 
which  his  land  Is  being  taken.  To  the  extent 
that  the  existing  use  of  the  fair  market 
value  test  prohibits  compensation  for  con- 
sequential damages,  however,  the  landowner's 
compensation  is  Inadequate,  and  he  is  in 
fact  paymg  more  than  his  fair  share. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


WliUe  It  Is  recognized  that  a  few  state 
and  federal  statutes  have  provided  some 
relief  from  the  procustean  bed  that  is  the 
test  of  fair  market  value.  It  Is  the  thesis 
of  thU  article  that  the  time  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  merely  peripheral  and  pal- 
liative remedies  wUl  no  longer  suffice  to  sup- 
press the  widely-held  view  that  government 
is  unconstitutionally  reftistog  to  "pay  the 
piper"  in  its  public  operations  requiring 
the  taking  of  private  property.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  Is  to  consider  the  areas  In 
Which  It  appears  that  the  "fair  market  value" 
test  falls  to  give  the  condemnee  "Jvist  com- 
pensation" and  to  suggest  procedural  re- 
forms In  condemnation  administration.  Ad- 
ditionally, alternative  valuation  standards 
will  be  examined  through  a  review  of  the  ex- 
propriation procedures  of  several  foreign 
countries. 

n.    "FAIR    MARKET    VALUE"    AND    THE    RELUCTANT 
LANDOWNER 

A.  In  general 
With  respect  to  the  fifth  amendment's 
prohibition  against  the  taking  of  property 
without  Just  compensation,  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  has  said:  "There  is 
no  more  vital  concept  in  the  Constitution, 
for  it  protects  the  citizen  In  his  property, 
and  freedom  cannot  exist  in  a  propertyless 
state.  Property  affords  the  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  liberty.""  It  Is  an  axiom 
of  basic  property  law  that  the  ownership  of 
real  property  tavolves  a  bundle  of  rights.  If 
the  government  is  to  compensate  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  bundle,  then  It  should  be 
forthright  enough  to  admit  It.  If  the  courts 
believe  that  the  Constitution  requires  only 
that  government  pay  what  It  can  afford  for 
public-use  property.  It  would  be  less  of  an 
irritation  for  them  to  say  so  than  to  con- 
tmue  to  mouth  pious  tacantatlons  about 
"fair  market  value."  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, "there  is  as  much.  If  not  more,  need 
for  thoughtful  consideration  to  be  given  as 
to  how  best  the  entire  public  interests  can 
be  protected  as  there  Is  for  concern  about 
the  individuals  whose  property  Is  acquired 
for  public  use."  ">  One  has  little  patience  or 
sympathy,  for  Instance,  with  the  kind  of 
grasping  landowner  described  In  United 
States  V.  Merchants  Matrix  Cut  Syndicate, 
Jnc  ' 

"All  too  frequently,  profit  seeking  motives 
creep  Into  condenmatlon  cases.  This  observa- 
tion, no  doubt,  wUl  be  distasteful  to  rhose 
who  envisage  the  public  treasury  as  fair  game 
In  such  proceedings.  Though  competitive 
existence  in  our  society  may  stimulate  oUch 
desires.  Just  compensation,  only,  remains  the 
yardstick  in  eminent  domain  proceedings."  " 
Lack  of  public  planning"  and  failure  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  public  property  can 
result  in  apparent  raids  on  the  public  treas- 
ury, particularly  when  the  value  of  land  is 
steadily  appreciating. 

With  the  foregoing  perspective,  the  dis- 
cussion now  turns  to  some  of  those  areas  In 
which  the  fair  market  value  test  results  not 
only  in  an  Inability  to  do  substantial  Justice, 
but  also  in  a  failure  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional Imperative  of  "Just  compensation." 
B  Disruption,  disturbance,  and  demoraliza- 
tion 
The  definition  of  "fair  market  value"  as- 
sumes valuation  based  on  the  "highest  and 
best  use""  to  which  the  property  can  be 
put  as  of  the  date  of  taking.  At  least  at  this 
point  it  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  con- 
demnee Is  not  constitutionally  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  incidental  taking  of 
his  business.  Since  the  landowner  presum- 
ably can  carry  on  his  business  elsewhere,  a 
requirement  that  the  condemning  authorlt" 
"pay  for  the  business"  would  result  in  an 
exorbitant  condemnation  value.  Moreover, 
since  the  property's  highest  potential  is  a 
factor    in    determining    market   value,    and 


since  the  present  use  of  the  property  may 
represent  its  highest  potential,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  landowner    s.  In  fact,   in- 
directly compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  busi- 
ness."   If,    for    example,    the    landowner    Is 
using  the  property  to  operate  a  service  sta- 
tion, and  if  the  property  woxild  be  valued 
higher  to  the  market  place  for  that  thaa  for 
any  other  potential  use.  then  the  landown- 
er's compensation  should   make   him  whole 
since  the  value  of  *he  service  station  is  in- 
cluded in  the  valuation  of  the  land.  This  rea- 
soning,  however,  ignores  damages  attribut- 
able to  such  factors  as  business  interruption, 
the  loss  of  going  concern  value  and  good- 
will when  the  business  cannot  relocate  with- 
out a  substantial  loss  of  its  patronage,  the 
loss  of  ability  to  continue  in  business  when 
there  is  inadequate  capital  or  credit  to  fi- 
nance a  new  operation,  the  loss  of  the  serv- 
ices of  an  elderly  proprietor  or  others  with 
madequate  training  or  health  to  withs'^And 
the  competitive  pressures  and  risks  of  relo- 
cation. transj>ortatlon  costs  and  expenses  of 
search  for  replacement  prop>erty.  and  costs  of 
moving   personal   property   and   dismantling 
and  reinstalling  machinery  and  equipment. 
Claims  for  expenses   Incident  to  the  taiclng 
of  property  have,  nevertheless,  been  regular- 
ly rejected  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  too 
speculative,  that  they  confuse  the  Issue,  or 
that  consideration  of  the  property's  "highest 
and  best  use"  necessarily  Includes  these  ele- 
ments of  damage.--  These  objections  al!  re- 
flect skepticism  of  the  expedience  of  a  "value 
to  the  owner"  standard,  which.  It  is  argued. 
is  not  only  administratively  Infeaslble  but 
gives  the  landowner  a  windfall  at  the  expense 
of  society  In  general    Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  unartlculated  reason  that  proof  of 
"value  to  the  owner"  damages  for  loss  of 
business  is  rejected  can  be  traced  to  a  basic 
lack  of  faith   in  the  ability  of  the  trier  of 
fact  to  arrive  at  a  rational  result  in  the  face 
of  conftislngly  large  amounts  of  data. 

Pew  would  deny  that  land  Is  often  "worth" 
more  to  a  particular  landowner  than  It  is  to 
anyone  else.  It  is  certainly  not  difficult  to 
conclude  that  the  fair  market  value  test  cre- 
ates substantial  injustice  when  the  family 
homestead  Is  being  taken  and  no  replace- 
ment property  Is  available,  or  when  a  black 
or  poor  white  family  has  paid  off  a  home  In  a 
ghetto  and  cannot  find  comparable  shelter 
for  the  small  price  they  receive  for  their 
home.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  persuasive- 
ness to  the  argument  that  the  trier  of  fact, 
even  with  proper  instructions,  cannot  meas- 
ure the  value  of  these  factors  when  triers  of 
fact  regularly  assess  and  award  damages  for 
such  obviously  subjective  aUments  as  pain 
and  mental  anguish. 

The  existence  of  the  problems  described 
has  been  recognized  and  discussed,  not  in 
terms  of  constitutional  prerequisites,  but  in 
terms  of  pure  utilitarianism.''  The  consti- 
tutional issues,  howe'er.  sae  clearly  the  same, 
and  the  following  balance  of  these  interests 
should  be  persuasive  as  to  constitutional  re- 
quirements as  well.  If  society  makes  the 
pragmatic  decision  that  the  total  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  landowner  whose  business  or 
home  is  taken  for  public  projects,  includmg 
expenses  of  replacing  the  taken  property, 
outrage  and  anger  at  ihe  governmental  tak- 
ing and  any  other  tangible  or  Intangible  but 
measureable  loss  is  so  great  that  It  out- 
weighs the  public  benefit  of  the  acquisition, 
then  the  public  prelect  should  be  abandoned 
or  compensation  should  be  made  for  all  of 
the  loss.  If  the  loss  remains  uncompensated, 
society  must  suffer  what  Professor  Michel - 
man  calls  the  demoralization  cost3.=  ^ 

m.     FAIR     MARKET    VALCE    AND    PRfXTEDURAL 
DIFFICVLTIES 

In  assessing  the  fairness  of  the  "fair  mar- 
ket value"  approach,  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  In  the  procedural  application  of 
substantive  condemnation  principles  cannot 
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be  Ignored  There  Is.  for  example,  a  constant 
struggle  between  condemning  agencies  and 
landcwners  over  wtio  .should  be  the  trier  of 
fact.  Co:idornnee.s  and  tiieir  attorneys  are 
convinced  tliat  siibstantlally  more  in  the  way 
of  an  award  can  be  obtained  fn  m  a  Jury 
than  from  a  tudge  or  a  commlss;on.  Not  only 
Is  there  no  empirical  proof  for  ihu  proposi- 
tion, the  avaJable  evidence  indicale.s  that 
the  factum  c.nfu^lon  that  attend.^  the  trial 
of  t'ln.nent  domain  case^  is  incch  more  likely 
to  result  In  a  lower  award  from  a  jury  of 
laymen  tlian  from  a  JiiciKe  or  an  experienced 
and  sophitlcnted  commission  or  arbitration 
tribunal.  '  Rei,ardle.-is  of  the  form  of  the  tri- 
bunal or  the  proi.edure  adopted,  hvinever.  the 
fact  that  the  goal  Is  the  e:.tabllshmerit  of 
"fair  mirket  value"  Inevitably  renders  the 
pr.iceed.ng  chaotic." 

A    The  "cnmparable  naJes"  dilemma 

The  courts  frequently  refer  io  "ccmparable 
sale.-."  as  the  "best  evidence"  c>f  market 
value  ""  Premma'ily,  evld-^nce  of  comparable 
s.ilei  provides  the  lea  t  crnfosing  guide  to 
market  vr.Iue.  and  the  deflnltenos-s  a:id  n^cer- 
tainablllty  of  such  evldetice  lend^i  an  air  of 
objoctli  ity  to  the  tertlmoiiy  of  the  appral.ser- 
experti.  If  the  saICo  are  In  fact  "comparable." 
tuey  are  excellent  Indicators  of  the  value  of 
the  subject  property.  A  free  and  open  sale 
of  the  some  property,  not  t  ;o  remote  in  time, 
would  in  fnc?  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
of  taking,  but  this  is  a  happy  ?ltu.M  on  not 
frecjuently  encountered  yevera!  difficult 
problems  attend  the  titUizatlon  cf  c  impa- 
riible     lies  data. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  very  unattractive  subdivision  tract.s, 
no  two  pieces  of  property  are  exa:'t!y  alike." 
Almost  all  eminent  domain  pr  H-eedlnsjs  are 
afUl'ted  '.vlth  un.seemly  wrattgles  about  the 
coiTiparablUty  of  the  sp.!es  belt^g  used  The 
sales  may  not  be  comparable,  for  example, 
because  of  their  geographical  distance  fr<im 
the  iuojpct  property  and  their  remoteneso 
In  time  from  The  date  of  takings  It  may 
e.eu  develop  that  there  ha-.e  aeen  no  sales 
of  comp.irable  property  within  reasonable 
geographical  and  calendar  proximity.  The 
Introduction  of  evidence  of  coinparable  sales, 
therefore,  may  lead,  to  trial  of  collator. U 
Issues,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  com- 
parable sales  may  leave  the  trier  of  fact 
hopelessly  uninformed.  Moreover,  since  al- 
most every  allegedly  qualified  apprai.-er  has 
a  different  concept  of  what  Is  meant  by  a 
comparable  sale,  the  use  of  comparable  sales 
data  often  result.?  in  compromise  awards 
somewhere  between  the  highest  atid  lowest 
appraisal,  without  any  real  referetice  to  the 
Intrinsic  va'.ue  of  the  property.  The  use  of 
the  compar-ble  .sale.-,  approach  to  arrive  at 
*f.ilr  market  value"  h.-us  been  recently  char- 
acterized In  uncomplimentary  term-. 

"It  is  advanced  herein  that  the  dual 
tendency  of  the  courts  to  limit  the  presenta- 
tlo.n  of  in.  rket  value  to  the  comparative  s.iles 
approach  ar.d  to  label  this  method  the  'best 
evidence'  constitutes  an  unwarranted  and 
often  erroneous  simplification  of  the  value 
problem.  Such  aai  approach  Is  blind  to  the 
advancement  of  appraising  techniques  and, 
more  so,  to  the  marketplace.  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  expediency  and  siniplicity.  It  re- 
construct.s  a  Procrustean  bed:  if  the  subject 
does  not  fit  comfortably — and  with  com- 
parative ease — upuii  the  ri'ady-m.ule  bed, 
then  the  vlctLm's  head  or  feet  are  cut  down' 
to  the  convenient  size.  .  .  . 

"Buying  and  selling  in  the  mld-twentleth 
century  Is  f.^r  different  In  the  marketplace 
from  tlie  way  it  l,  viewed  from  the  court- 
house "  "' 

Considerable  controversy  hius  ntfietl  over 
the  years  on  the  question  of  whether  sales 
of  comparable  property  made  subsequent  to 
•'-  date  of  taking  should  be  considered  In 
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arriving  at  fair  market  value  ■"  The  most 
frequently  cited  criticism  of  the  use  of  this 
evidence  is  that  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ings often  cause  an  hicrease  In  property 
values  In  the  vicinity,  with  the  result  that 
subsequent  sales  may  not  accurately  reflect 
the  value  of  the  subject  property  at  the 
e.xact  date  of  its  taking,  which  Ls  the  only 
proper  time  for  the  fixing  of  value  The  short 
answer  to  this  argument  is  that  adjustments 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  evidence  of 
comparable  sales  usable,  whether  they  occur 
helore  or  after  the  date  of  tivklng.  If  condi- 
tions have  been  changed  to  the  extent  that 
the  .sale  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  "com- 
p  -raole."  then  evidence  of  the  sal©  can  be 
excluded  for  that  rea.son  alone.  As  the  Cali- 
fornia Law  Revision  Commission  recently 
pointed  out; 

"Not  only  L,  the  admission  of  subsequent 
sales  Justified  on  the  ground  that  they  indi- 
caf-'  w  lat  tr.e  value  would  ha\e  been  on  the 
date  of  taking,  but  they  are  especially  Im- 
port.xnt  when  prior  sales  are  (  1  )  few  In 
number  or  (2)  considerably  more  remote  on 
the  date  of  taking  than  are  the  sub.sequent 
sales.  Furthermore,  sub.sequent  .sales  may 
Indicate  a  trend   In   the  market  "  " 

When  a  public  works  project  1.  of  any 
m-^'nlfude.  such  as  a  dam  and  reservoir,  an 
m-erstate  hm.'iway,  cr  an  urban  renewal 
project,  the  failure  of  condem  ling  authori- 
ties and  their  appral.sers  to  be  co:  si  tent  and 
uniform  In  their  ofTer-  can  create  L'reat  dlifi- 
culty.  Publl'  dissati.^factlon  \vl;h  apparent 
unequal  treatment  inev.tabiv  remits  since 
there  !s  no  practical  mean.^  by  which  the  con- 
P.denflallly  of  the  condemnor's  offers  can  be 
maintained  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
i  -.equltie,  of  lnron=istent  offers,  the  ovcr- 
whelmlnp  majority  of  the  cases  exclude  from 
evidence  testimony  of  both  oilers  made  and 
si:es  amount,  actuallv  paid  to  orher  con- 
demnces  f  ,r  slni;!:;r  property  In  the  project 
areas,'  no  matter  how  comparable  in  terms  of 
geography,  time,  and  potential  use  Three 
rea-ons  ire  nor-nally  asM'^red  fo--  refusing  to 
admlr  evidence  of  .;uch  sa'e  First  the  -ale  Is 
not.  by  deflolMnn.  a  voluntarv  sale  in  a  free 
and  open  market.  Se-ondly.  In  partial  taking 
ca  es  the  condemnor's  -ales  prii'e  mav  include 
not  only  the  value  of  the  property  taken  but 
d.images  for  remainl.-.g  property  as  well. 
Flnilly.  the  admission  of  evidence  of  other 


sale.s  lu  the  pr.>ject  area  vvoi;' 
tr.idui-e 


d  allegedly  :n- 
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aggra-atlnt;  and  tnne-consurnlng 
collateral  Issue;  tending  to  pm-note  confu- 
sion rather  than  clarity""  ■  rhee  reison.s  are 
r\y  persuasive  Although  sale-  to  the  con- 
demnor are  not  "voluntary."  there  should  at 
least  be  an  element  of  cs-oppel  working 
agalns*  the  condemnor's  attempt  to  re  Ust 
admission  of  evlden  e  of  su'.h  sale?.  This 
would  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  con- 
demnor, since  a:.y  attempt  on  the  p  .rt  of 
landowner's  appral  e-s  to  rely  on  .sales  t  j  the 
c:  ndemnor  could  be  attacked  through  cross- 
examlnatloii  on  the  basis  that  different  co:- 
dltions  reiidered  the  sales  not  c  ,maarab:e 
Moreover,  It  does  not  seem  that  review  of  the 
c ndemnor  ,  explanation  for  inconsistent 
sales  prices  would  Involve  the  court  In  the 
examination  of  collateral  iisues.  On  the  ot^:e^ 
hand,  the  admission  of  proof  of  these  ;ales 
wnild  have  the  salutary  effect  of  compelling 
the  r(,ndemnor.  on  pain  of  having  his  failure 
to  do  so  dlijlo'^ed  in  ope-i  court,  to  deal  with 
similarly  -ituated  landowners  o.\  a  fair  and 
uniform  basL-.   ' 

Much  of  what  has  been  sild  about  sales  to 
cindemriors  can  al  >  be  .^ald  about  .-o-called 
•forced  sales."  Evidence  of  sales  of  com- 
parable property  by  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, foreclosure  sale^,  sales  to  settle  estates, 
and  any  other  sales  made  und':r  legal  duress 
or  r  )erclon,  1  not  admissible.  As  soon  as  it 
appears  that  t!te  sale  falls  into  one  of  these 
categories,  the  trier  of  fact  mav  not  hear 
about  It,  even  though  It  may  have  been  con- 
ducted m  a  free  and  open  manner,  even 
Including    an    auction    sale.    No    satisfactory 


explanatio!!  has  been  given  whv  the  aon-ai.;.. 

could  not  ad;u;t  for  the  forced  "         '  ^    "^t 

sale  as 

disparit 

free 

sales 

refus 


nature  of  th» 
IS  he  does  for  geographical  or  lemnorti 
ritles.  Both  sides  have  expert,  *>,o^ 
3  ques  Ion  the  alle-ied  cimparaj.'itv  of 
It  Is  U.e  height  of  foUv.  t.        " 


ii  With  » 
le  Ukea 


,,  ^  -         ertfore.  to 

J  allow  the  iner  of  fact  to  hear  o'  » 
foreclosure  auction  sale,  in  connects  ' 

foreclo.n  re.  of  p'-..perty  ad,acent  to  ;> 
pr  >perty.  made  only  a  day  or  two  prior  Uj  -he 
da-p  the  subject  property  is  taken,  and  c  a 
ceded  by  an  objective,  experienced  :inpra'.er 
trj  have  Lc?n  f  ilr  i;i  every  rcspe.t  A.'te>  al' 
there  Is  rn  element  of  necessity  con.-.ec»eti 
v.'.th  all  sales,  even  those  made  m  the  or- 
d.nnry  cotir-e    f  buslnesi 

Finally,  offers  to  buy  or  to  sell  pro.->erty 
includ.ng  'he  subject  proper'y.  are  tjeneraly 
considered  inadmlssi'jie.  even  for  t'le  piirpose 
of  challenging  a  wltne  s's  credibility'"  These 
offers  are  Inadnr.ls^lble  even  if  made  volun- 
tarily a:id  in  g  x.d  faith.  Certain  y  the  rele- 
vance cf  bona  fide  offers  to  buy  the  ?ubje:{ 
propcr'v  is  clcir: 

"When  the  conduct  of  others  Indicating 
the  nature  of  a  salable  article  consists  in  of- 
fering thi.s  or  that  sum  of  money,  it  creat«8 
the  phenomena  |slc|  of  value,  so-called  For 
evidential  pvirposes.  Sale-Value  Is  noihliiK 
more  than  the  nature  ol  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle as  measured  by  the  money  which  others 
show  themselves  willing  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chasing It  Their  offers  of  money  not  merely 
indicate  the  value:  they  are  tlie  vali:e:  t.f. 
since  value  Is  merely  a  standard  cr  measun 
In  figures,  those  sums  taken  In  net  potential 
result  are  that  standard  "  ■ 

Nevertheless,  courts  consistently  cite  a 
multitude  of  reasons  wl.y  such  testlrr.Dny  of 
offers  to  buy  or  sell  property  should  be  ex- 
cluded: pure  spectilatlon  may  have  li^duced 
the  offer:  the  purcl.a.ser  may  have  wanted  the 
land  for  some  purpose  disconnected  with  Its 
value:  the  offer  cannot  be  cross-examined:  or 
the  offer  may  have  been  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion  by  one  who  was  without  serious  In- 
tention or  who  had  no  resources.  ■  Although 
In  Individual  cases  there  may  very  well  be 
merit  to  the  objections  listed,  a  failure  to 
even  consider  such  evidence  Indicates  a  verj 
limited  confidence  m  the  ability  of  court* 
to  examine  evidence  objectively  ai:d  to  ex- 
clude that  which  requires  an  excessive 
amount  of  collateral  investigation  TTie  re- 
sult Ls  that  In  many  Instances  sales  cf  scant 
evidentiary  va!;:e  are  presented  to  the  trier 
of  fact,  while  offers  that  provide  a  much  more 
rational  basis  for  valuing  the  subject  prop- 
erty fire  excluded  out  of  hand 

What  has  been  said,  of  course,  reflects  dis- 
content with  the  reiu.sal  of  courts  to  hear 
what  Is  In  many  cases  reliable  evidence  con- 
ctrnlmj  the  value  of  property.  Realistically, 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  use  of 
the  fair  market  value  approach  with  Its  con- 
comitant reliance  on  the  market  data  or  com- 
parable sales  approach  makes  inevitable  the 
evidentiary  rules  discussed.  TTiese  exclu- 
sionary rales  have  their  origin  In  a  jury 
trial  atmosphere,  which  the  courts  believe 
compels  a  high  degree  of  Judicial  selectivity. 
In  that  regard,  more  will  be  said  later  about 
possible  alternative  tribunals  for  tl.e  setting 
of  Just  compensation 

B.  "Fair  market  value"  inimis  the  attorney') 
fee 
Wtiile  It  may  be  somewhat  sacrilegious  to 
say  so,  the  application  of  the  "fair  market 
value"  test  In  the  context  of  traditional 
eminent  domain  proceedings  results  more 
often  than  Is  necessary  in  the  hirlne  of  an 
attorney,  with  the  result  that  the  attorney's 
fee  must  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  the 
landow^'.er  receives  for  his  property."'  The 
following  review  of  typical  condemnation 
practice  demonstrates  why  an  attorney  Is  so 
orien  needed.  Very  often,  especially  In  con- 
deiunation  proceedings  at  the  state  level  and 
In  those  carried  out  by  quasi-public  agencies 
granted  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  an 
appraisal    Is    made    sometime    prior    to   the 
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actual  contemplated  date  of  taking  by  either 
an  appraiser  who  is  only  moderately  quali- 
ggd — very  frequently  an  employee  of  the 
condemiilng  agency — or  by  an  it^depciident 
expert.  If  the  agency  Is  financially  uiiable  to 
employ  an  appraiser  to  reappraise  the  prop- 
ertv  as  of  tie  date  of  the  taking,  then  the 
deposit  tliat  Is  finally  paid  into  the  court, 
when  settlement  with  the  landowner  is  not 
Dossible,  is  based  on  an  erro;;eous  appraisal 
The  probleni  is  particularly  acute  when  there 
has  -aeen  a  steady  appreciation  In  the  value  of 
the  land  from  the  time  of  the  Initial  .legotia- 
tlor.s  for  the  purchase  until  the  dispute  Is 
take:,  to  court.  Even  If  the  landowi  er  v.as 
unreason.tble  iu  his  demands  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  the  litigation,  he  may  be  wilUi-.g  to 
settle  rather  tlian  litigate  if  a  new  offer  Is 
nuide  based  on  the  realistic  value  of  the  land 
at  the  da;?  of  taking.  Where  a  new  ofler  is 
iiot  made.  howe\er,  the  landowner  has  i.o 
choice  but  to  hire  counsel  and  pay  the  at- 
tori  e;.  s  fee. 

Under  the  typical  arrangement,  the  attor- 
ney's fi-e  Is  frona  one-thlrci  to  one-half  of  the 
amouiit  by  which  the  final  award  exceeds 
the  condemnor's  deposit  or  final  firm  offer.  In 
many  instances,  the  final  award  represents 
the  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of 
taking.  In  these  cases,  the  landowmer  has 
been  forced  to  pay  a  sizeable  attorney's  fee 
to  obtain  comoensatlon  to  which  even  the 
condemning  agency  admits  he  is  entitled." 

Public  officials,  including  negotiators  for 
condemnors,  are  well  aware  of  the  burden 
that  an  attorney's  fee  places  upon  the  re- 
calcitrant landowner,  and  It  Is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  them  to  exploit  this  obstacle  to  liti- 
gation *o  force  the  landowner  to  settle  out  of 
court.  Indeed,  recent  studies  have  shown  that 
In  ma:;y  Instances  the  first  offer  Is  less  than 
the  condemning  agency's  own  aopra  sal.'- 
As  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  may  appear, 
It  is  not  as  deplorable  as  another  practice 
that  is  sometimes  used.  The  landowner  n  ay 
be  fe'iren  a  firm  offer,  told  that  It  Is  a  "tpke 
It  or  leave  it"  proposition,  and  notified  thr.t  It 
Is  the  aeen-y's  Intention  to  deooslt  .'"'s  than 
the  firm  offer  in  court  If  the  offer  Is  rejected. 
This  kli:d  of  high-handedness  Is  of  course 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  generally  accepted 
rule  th?.t  precludes  discovery  of  the  opinions 
of  the  cotidemnor's  experts  concerning  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property." 

The  solutl'^^n  to  these  problems  may  lie  In 
the  appointment  of  a  "condemnation  proc- 
tor "  or  "public  defender"  for  eminent  domain 
pro'-fedlT'js — a  publicly  paid,  but  independ- 
ent cotin -el  who  would  reprerent  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  lendowTier.  One  suspects,  how- 
ever, that  empirical  experience  with  such  a 
drastic  measure  would  reveal  that  the  land- 
owner. In  the  long  r;tn.  would  be  economical- 
ly brvr  off  vlth  private  counsel,  with  all  the 
attendant  expenses,  since  the  Independence 
of  public  co'.;n"-el  would  Fcem  to  be  very  diff.- 
ciilt  to  preserve.**  A  more  reasonable  solution 
lies  In  the  Imnrovement  and  modernization 
of  condemnation  procedure. 

The  fair  conclusion  from  the  foregoing 
would  be  that  the  quest  for  fair  market  value 
In  the  context  of  a  highly-structured  Judicial 
atmosphere,  with  the  accompanying  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  and  procedure,  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  There  seems  to  be 
peneral  recognition  of  this  fact.  As  stated 
above,  any  attempt  to  remove  eminent  do- 
main nroceetllngs  from  the  courts  is  met  with 
stern  resistance  on  the  part  of  landowners — 
reslstani^e  which.  In  the  long  run.  Is  probably 
shortsighted." 

C  .Alternative  tribunals  to  ascertain  "fair 
market  value" 
The  deluge  of  valuation  problems  caused 
by  use  of  the  fair  market  value  test  is  not 
beiJig  handled  efficiently  or  effectively  by  the 
courts.  Even  if  It  Is  assumed  that  the  stand- 
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ard  Itself  should  not  be  rejected,  It  seems 
clear  that  adnainlstration  of  the  test  must 
be  reformed.  The  removal  of  eminent  domain 
proceedings  from  the  courts  may  provide 
part  of  the  solution. 

Several  states  have  established  permanent 
arbitration  tribunals  staffed  with  experienced 
personnel  as  an  alternative  to  the  judicial 
forum  for  condemnation  proceedings.  Along 
these  lines,  the  American  Arbitration  Associ- 
ation (AAA)  has  recently  promulgated  emi- 
nent domain  arbitration  rules.'"  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Law  Revision  Commission  (CLRC)  has 
recommended  that  the  State  legislature 
adopt  arbitration  rules  that  provide  for  the 
determination  of  Just  compensation  by  a 
panel  of  arbitrators.*"  Significantly,  neither 
the  AAA  nor  the  CLRC  rules  provide  an  alter- 
native to  the  "fair  market  value"  test.  Given 
the  variables  involved  and  the  difficulty  ol 
charging  lav  jurors,  the  arbitration  expedi- 
ent seems  particularly  promising,  especially 
If  the  "fair  market  value"  test  is  retained. 

Another  procedure  that  has  worked  satis- 
factorily is  the  use  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the"court.  Rule  71A(h)  -f  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  for  a  jury 
trial  In  condemnation  cases  "unless  the  court 
in  its  discretion  orders  that,  because  of  the 
character,  location,  or  (juantlty  of  t'ne  prop- 
erty coudemnf-d.  cr  for  other  reasons  in  the 
interest  of  justice  the  issue  of  compe.isation 
Khali  be  determined  by  a  committee  of  thr,?e 
T^ersons  appointed  by  It."'"  In  United  States 
v.  Mirz."  the  Supreme  Court  outlined  the 
standards  that  district  courts  should  apply 
to  a  commission  appointed  under  ru'.e  71A 
(h) ,  the  duties  of  the  commission  In  making 
findings,  the  duties  of  the  litigants,  and  the 
duties" of  the  district  court  vis-a-vls  the  re- 
port of  the  commission."'"  The  commission's 
finding  on  "f-Ur  market  value  "  and  Just  com- 
pensation can  be  ovtrtur:ied  by  the  district 
court  rnlv  If  it  is  "clearly  erroneous."  The 
preliminary  draft  of  the  Mo  'el  Code  on  Emi- 
nent Domain,  prepared  by  the  Real  Property. 
Probate  and  Trust  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  however,  recomme'  ds  a 
more  liberal  standard  of  Judicial  review  of 
commission  decisions.'"'  While  this  position 
ts  not  surprising  in  \  lew  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion s  resistance  to  the  71Aih)  commLssion, 
its  reasonableness  is  subject  to  the  challenge 
that  the  right  to  a  trial  de  novo  before  the 
court  reduoes  the  commission  proceedirg  to 
a  waste  of  time. 

IV.    A   COMPARATIVE    STITOY 

The  f-regolng  dlscu&sion  has  been  oriented 
orimarilv  tov  ard  the  ineoulties  creat«"d  by 
jitdlcial  efforts  to  serve  the  constitutional 
mandate  of  "ju.st  compensation"  through  thf 
"fair  market  value"  te<^t.  Undot>tedlv.  many 
of  the  proolms  coisidered  could  be  more 
simply  and  effectively  disposed  of  by  substi- 
tuting aiiother  standard  for  that  of  fair 
m-rket  v.'.lue.  Suggestions  cf  this  nature, 
however,  are  frequently  met  with  the  charge 
that  anv  cth°r  method  of  arriving  at  Just 
comnensatlon  would  work  an  injustice  on  the 
nubile,  give  a  windfall  to  the  landowners,  and 
deter  the  undertaking  of  worthwhile  and 
necessary  public  projects.  Since  this  position 
apmrently  has  been  accepted  unquestlona'  Iv 
in  the  United  States,  It  seems  appropriate  to 
challenge  the  presumption  through  a  com- 
parative examination  of  eminent  domain  pol- 
icy a "d  methods  of  valuation  1  several  ether 
countries,  including  an  examination  of  pro- 
cedure where  apposlt".  All  of  the  countries 
chosen  are  nontotalltarlan  In  nature  and 
have  gover.imental  svstems  that  protect  th° 
"'.vner=hlp  of  private  property.  Moreov?r.  it 
mav  be  safelv  assumed  that  In  these  co\in- 
trles  ptiblic  nroject?  requiring  the  exnropria- 
t'.on  of  private  property  occur  with  reeularitv 
and  that  somehow  these  societies  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  balance  between  the  rights 
of  the  public  and  the  private  property  In- 
terests of  the  landowners. 


A.  Canada 

There  is  in  panada  no  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  private  property  a  not  be  taken 
without  due  process  of  law,  like  the  f.fth  aid 
fourteenth  constitutional  amendments  in  the 
UnitBd  States.  It  has  been  said  cf  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  that  is  can  do  anvthlng 
except  make  a  man  a  woman  The  Dominion 
Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
within  their  spheres  are  Just  as  supreme.  "As 
to  the  cuestion  v  hether  Parliament  ha?  tv.f. 
Djwer  to  expropriate  Hv.d  for  public  purposes 
v,ithout  ci:-m.-:ensatlo;i.  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt."  "" 

De'pite  th?  Ca!'ad:an  landowner's  lack  of 
constitutional  protection,  nn  exaniinntion  of 
the  cases  and  the  various  provlT-.cla!  and 
federcl  Ca"-ad:.i.n  statutes  re, eals  t'-.nt  the 
landowner  Is  much  more  llke'y  to  be  mpde 
whole  In  Canad."  t^an  In  the  United  State.^ 
The  Camdian  cotirts  have  repep.teflly  stated 
thr.t  ^vhen  private  pr  perty  is  taken  for  pub- 
lic us?  "the  value  to  be  paid  for  is  f^e  value 
to  the  owner  .  not  the  value  to  t'e  taker 
.  ."  "  The  following  quotatiori  accurately  ex- 
presses t'ne  apprcaC'  of  the  Canadian  courts 
to  t"-:e  valuation  problem: 

"The  pri.nr'r^'.es  rpon  which  compensation 
is  assessed  when  land  is  tp.ken  under  c.-^m- 
pulsorv  powers  are  well  se'tled  The  owner 
rf-ei'-es  for  tie  land  he  gives  p  |lts]  equiva- 
lent, i.e.  that  which  [it  is]  worth  to  him  In 
tiooev.  Hi=  propertv  is  .  .  .  •.•ox  diminished  in 
.amount  but  to  that  extent  It  is  compulsor- 
ily  changed  In  form.  But  the  equivt-ient  Is 
estimated  on  the  value  to  him  and  not  on 
the  value  to  the  p-arch.\ser.  and  hence  it  has 
from  the  first  \xc-n  recognised  a'  an  abso- 
lute rule  that  this  value  Is  to  be  estimated  as 
It  stood  before  'he  grant  of  the  compil^ory 
pov;ers.  The  o"*-ner  is  ouly  to  receive  co.m- 
oe  isation  bssed  upon  the  market  value  of 
his  lands  as  they  stood  before  the  scheme 
was  authorii-ed  by  wMch  t;  ey  are  put  to 
public  r.  :es.  .Su'-i.'ect  to  fiat  he  is  entitled  to 
be  DSld  the  full  pri'-e  for  hi?  lands  tnd  pnv 
r.nd  ev?rv  element  of  value  which  t:iey  pos- 
sess must  be  taken  into  consideration  inso- 
far as  the  ln;ref.=e  the  value  to  him.'" 

.*.s  expressed  in  the  recen*^  of  Zeta  Psi  El- 
ders A^iociatiov  v    I'niversity  of  Toronto: 

••Toe  value  of  a  propertv  -o  its  owner  L>: 
identical  In  amount  with  the  adverse  value 
of  the  entire  loss,  direct  and  indirect,  that 
the  owner  nv.'^^l.t  expect  to  sv.irer  f  he  i^ere 
to  be  deprived  of  the  property. 

"Vttluc  to  the  owner  means  the  price  at 
which  t'ne  owner  would  value  his  property  if 
he  made  an  intelligent  valuation  in  the  light 
of  data  available  on  valuation  date.  " - 

In  eft.manug  the  amount  that  s'.iould  be 
paid  to  the  owner  whc„e  land  is  taken,  the 
court.  arb;irt.tor,  or  beard  must  consider  all 
the  circunistani.e5  In  order  to  determine  the 
sum  that  wiil  rest.ore  the  owner  t-  a  posi- 
tiott  that  is  as  nearly  as  possible  Identical  to 
the  position  he  occupied  before  the  CNpropri- 
atiou,"''  Tn  tl-.ose  cases  in  which  there  are 
buildings  or  la.tds  of  exceptional  character, 
or  premises  sf.ltible  ft.r  a  business  only 
under  special  ccnditl' ns  or  by  ;reans  of  a 
special  license,  compciisaticn  Includes  the 
right  to  "reinstatement."  Reirstatement. 
defined  es  "placing  the  owner  from  whom 
property  is  taken  in  a  substrn* tally  equiv- 
alent position  by  means  of  substituted  prop- 
erty." "  Is  a'lalogous  to  the  American  doc- 
trine that  allows  reproduction  costs  less 
depreciation  when  there  is  no  comparative 
m.irket  data  by  wiiich  to  arrive  at  fair 
ir.;irket   value. 

In  recent  years,  the  major  controversy  in 
Cinada  has  swirled  around  the  so-called  "al- 
lowrince"  for  compulsory  dispossession  '•■ 
While  there  are  statr.tes  granting  recover- 
for  so-called  "injurious  atTection," -"  interest 
and  costs,  there  appar.pntly  Is  no  express  sta- 
ute  authorizing  the  practice  of  granting  an 
allowance*  The  allowance,  which  ranges 
from  an  average  of  ten  percent  to  as  high  as 
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60  percent,  is  awarded  to  the  reluctant  land- 
owner simply  because  he  Is  an  unwilling  sel- 
ler. Although  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
allowsknce  Is  granted  because  of  the  difficulty 
In  arriving  at  value  to  the  owner,  recent  cases 
have  Fuggested  that  It  Is  awarded  to  cover 
the  "expense  and  Inconvenience  of  moving 
elsewhere,  the  loss  of  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
owner  due  to  location  of  the  property  taken 
and,  where  a  business  is  carried  on  which  the 
owner  proposes  to  continue  elsewhere,  the 
loss  due  to  the  dislocation  of  the  business 
carried  on  ajid  the  loss  of  profit  In  the  Inter- 
val before  It  can  be  established  elsewhere, 
moving  costs  and  other  unavoidable  ex- 
penses." " 

WhUe  a  great  many  Canadians  feel  that 
the  existing  law  gives  landowners  only  their 
fair  due,  a  new  federal  expropriation  bill  for 
Canada  has  been  proposed  to  correct  what 
some  believe  to  be  a  landowner-oriented  bias 
In  the  law."  Bill  C  200  would  give  the  land- 
owner additional  power  to  challenge  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  public  taking,  but  It  would. 
In  a  substantial  number  of  cases,  substitute 
the  "fair  market  value"  test  for  the  "value 
to  the  landowner"  standard.  Although  the 
proposed  bill  purports  to  abolish  the  ten 
percent  allowance  for  compulsory  taking.  It 
provides  for  allowances  for  costs.  Including 
moving  costs,  expenses,  and  disturbances, 
which  combined  may  exceed  the  ten  percent 
"allowance." 

B.  England 
The  existing  law  In  Canada  accurately  de- 
scribes the  E:nglLsh  expropriation  law  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Acquisition  of  LAnd  Act 
of  1919."  The  Act  abandoned  the  "value  to 
the  owner"  rule  and  provided  that  "(tjhe 
value  of  the  land  shall  ...  be  taken  to  be 
the  amount  which  the  land  If  sold  In  the 
open  market  by  a  willing  seller  might  be  ex- 
pected to  realise."  •*  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  Act  for  an  allowance  for  the  compulsory 
nature  of  an  acquisition. 

The  English  law  dealing  with  expropriation 
of  land  1b  best  understood  when  considered 
In  conjunction  with  the  various  planning 
acts."  The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
of  1947,'>"  as  well  as  earlier  planning  and  de- 
velopment acts,  consisted  of  a  pervasive  sys- 
tem and  plan  of  land  use  development.  This 
scheme  tended  to  affect  the  fair  market  value 
of  property  by  severely  restricting  Its  poten- 
tial uses.  For  some  time,  the  "open  market" 
value  of  property  could  only  be  computed 
with  reference  to  Its  existing  use  and  any 
possible  deterrents  to  its  development,  in- 
cluding development  fees.  Now.  according  to 
a  leading  authority: 

"Valuation  is,  in  general,  to  be  made  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  any  planning  permissions 
which  at  the  date  of  the  notice  to  treat  have 
actually  been  granted,  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  any  planning  permissions  likely  to  be 
grante''  Thus  If  the  land  Is  being  acquired 
for  some  specific  purpose.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  planning  permission  would  be  given  for 
that  purpose;  and  it  Is  to  be  assumed  permis- 
sion would  be  given  to  develop  the  land  in 
accordance  with  the  development  plan."" 
Significantly,  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Act 
of  1919  does  recognize  a  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  "disturbance."  as  well  as  a  right  to 
recover  for  severance  damages,  or  "injurious 
affection,"  •«  Additionally,  when  the  land  has 
no  market  value,  the  doctrine  of  reinstate- 
ment •  continues  to  apply  in  England.  The 
various  planning  acta  also  recognize  that  the 
previous  application  of  land  use  controls  can. 
under  certain  circumstances,  constitute  a 
taking  that  Is  compensable  under  the  law. 
C.  Sweden 
The  Swedish  Law  on  Expropriation  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

•Article  7.  Compensation  shall  be  made  for 
real  estate  that  is  expropriated  in  amount 
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corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
value  and  productive  value  of  the  real  estate. 
If  a  part  of  the  real  estate  is  expropriated 
and  the  remainder  sustains  damage  or  en- 
croachment through  the  expropriation  or  the 
use  of  the  expropriated  part,  comptensatlon 
for  this  shall  be  made.  If  damage  otherwi.se 
arises  for  the  owner  through  the  expropria- 
tion, such  damage  shall  also  be  compensated. 
"Article  8.  When  deciding  on  the  compen- 
sation for  real  estate,  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  a  change  In  the  value  that  occurs 
as  a  consequences  of  the  expropriation  or  the 
accomplishing  of  the  intended  purpose. 

"Article  9.  If  a  part  of  real  estate  is  expro- 
priated and  the  expropriation  or  the  use  of 
the  expropriated  part  causes  damage  or  de- 
preciation of  the  residue,  but  In  another  re- 
spect causes  it  to  appreciate,  compensation 
shall  l>e  paid  only  when  the  depreciation  Is 
greater  than  the  appreciation  "  ■' 

The  compensation  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  market  price  of  the  real  estate — the 
price   that  can   be  expected   through   usual 
transactions  due  to  the  quality,  nature,  and 
location  of  the  real  estate,  without  taking 
into    account   unusual    or    personal    clrcum- 
Btances."  When  deciding  market  price,  con- 
sideration is  given  primarily  to  the  compara- 
tive value.™  When  deciding  on  the  compara- 
tive value,  earlier  transactions  used  for  com- 
parison must  be  representative  in  location, 
kind,  nature  of  the  ground,  size,  age.  condi- 
tion of  buildings,  and  so  on,  and  the  prices 
compared  cannot  be  outdated.™  Changes  re- 
sulting from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  pur- 
chase power  are  also  taken  into  consideration 
examination  of  compuable  sales.  As  Is  the 
case    In    all    of    the    countries    studied,    the 
Swedish   expropriation   law   does   not,   as   a 
general    rule,    compensate    for    sentimental 
values    of    the    owner.    Severance    damages, 
however,  are  recognized  and  compensated. 
Article    7    of   the    Law    on    Expropriation 
states  that  all   damages   shall   be   compen- 
sated. This  means,  for  instance,  compensa- 
tion  for  special   damages,   such    as   loss   of 
business   which   frequently  remain   uncom- 
pensated  In   the   United   States.   Consistent 
with   general   damage   comp)ensation   theory, 
compensation   for   loss  of   business   requires 
a  Jletermlnatlon  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
business  would  have  developed,  had  the  ex- 
propriation not  occurred.  This  Is  established 
by    the    so-called     "difference   principle,"  '* 
which  requires  that  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation be  decided  after  comparing  business 
losses  that  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
expropriation   with   those   that   might  have 
occurred  independently  of  expropriation.™  If 
the  business  Is  discontinued,  the  compensa- 
tion Is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  usual 
projected   net  profits.  Compensation   Is  also 
given  for  goodwill  and  other  business  values 
Significantly,  expropriation  matters  are  ad- 
judicated In  special  expropriation  courts  on 
which  expropriation  technicians  serve.  Not- 
withstanding their  specialization,  however, 
the  courts  apj  arently  have  not  been  very  ef- 
fective and  condemnation  proceedings  are, 
according    to    the     authorities,     quite    fre- 
quently prolonged." 

D.  France 

Article  17  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
1789  as  reaffirmed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1946  proclaims: 

"Property  being  a  .sacred  and  Inviolable 
right,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  it  unless  a 
logally  established  public  necessltv  evidently 
demands  it,  and  on  the  condition  of  a  Just 
and  prior  indemnity  " 

"Just  and  previous  indemnity"  has  been 
defined  to  encompass  re(X)verv  for  "the  entire 
damafre.  direct,  material  and  cert  sin  caused 
by  the  condemn:»tlon  •'  "•  Precise  und  cm- 
plex  rules  concerning  the  methodn  t,T  evalu- 
ating condemned  property  and  the  plem^nt'^ 
of  damage  have  been  enshll'hed  to  prr-rnt 


private  persons   from   making  sacrifices  for 
public  purposes  ••  According  to  the  principles 
established   by   court   practices,    reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  landowner  to  the  same  or  simi- 
lar status  Is  considered   "Just."  -•  Although 
the  indemnity  must  cover  the  entire  damage 
caused  by  the  condemnation.  It  is  limited  to 
direct,    material,    and    certain   damage.   De- 
moralization loss,  for  example.   Is  excluded 
Although  the  methods  for  evaluating  con- 
demned property  vary  according  to  the  exist- 
ing  use   of  the  property,   the   basis  for  the 
evaluation  is  always  market  value,  which  is 
defined  as  "[tjhe  value  which  tribunals  and 
the  Court  of  Cassation  defined  as  the  price 
for   which   a   reasonable   man   agrees  to  ac- 
quire an  estate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
market  price  of  the  real  estate  of  the  region 
where  the  reality  Is  located."  "' 
E.  Italy 
The  Italian  Civil  Code  provides  that  (n|o 
one  shall  be  deprived,  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
his  property  except  for  legally  declared  rea- 
sons of  the  public  Interest.  .   .   ."  ••-  and  then 
only    upon    the    payment    of    "Just    Indem- 
nity." »■'   This   expropriation    for   the   public 
benefit  may  be  described  as  a  contribution 
that   the   landowner   Is   compelled   to  make 
for  the  achievement  and  benefit  of  all.'^  As 
a    result   of   this   approach,   there   has  been 
some    controversy    concern mg    whether    an 
indemnity  should   correspond   to  the  value 
of  the  expropriated  object  or  should  consist 
of  a  smaller  amount  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  need  exists*"  The  present  Italian 
expropriation  rule,  however,  is  that  Indem- 
nity should  consist  of  a  Just  price  that  has 
been    established    by    experts    exactly   as   It 
would  have  been  established  for  a  sales  trans- 
action.""  In   effect,    the   law   grants   full   In- 
demnity to  the  owner  as  If  he  were  making 
the   sale   of   his   own    free   will.'^   The  para- 
mount Intent  of  the  law  Is  to  fully  satisfy 
the  Just  price;   It  reflects  the  need  to  bal- 
ance the  interest  of  the  public  with  that  of 
the  private  landowner  The  Indemnity  "must 
exclude  an  unjust  sacrifice  as  well  as  unjusti- 
fied enrichment."  * 

JF".   Germany 

In  Germany,  compensation  In  eminent 
domain  cases  is  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  basic  expropriation  law  provides 
that: 

"Expropriation  shall  be  admissible  only  for 
the  well-being  of  the  general  public.  It  may 
be  effected  only  by  legislation  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  law  which  shall  regulate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  compensation.  The  compensa- 
tion shall  be  determined  after  Just  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
and  the  participants.  Regarding  the  extent 
of  compensation,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  dispute."* 

The  German  Code  contains  more  specific 
compensation  standards;  compensation  shall 
be  given  for  eminent  domain  and  it  shall 
be  awarded: 

1.  For  the  loss  of  rights  occurring  as  a  con- 
sequence of  eminent  domain; 

2.  For  other  damage  In  property  occurring 
as  a  consequence  of  eminent  domain.** 

Section  93(3)  of  the  Code  debits  the  land- 
owner with  any  special  benefit  that  may  ac- 
crue to  remaining  properties  as  a  result  of 
the  public  project.  Section  95  of  the  Code 
provides  that  compensation  shall  be  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  "market  value"  of 
the  real  property  to  be  expropriated.  The 
Code  precludes  recovery  for  "changes  in 
value  which  have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Impending  eminent  domain."  and  there 
Is.  In  addition,  a  rather  peculiar  provision 
that  excludes  "Increases  In  value  which  have 
occurred  after  the  lime  when  the  property 
owner  could  have  accepted  an  equitable  pur- 
chase or  exchange  offer  made  by  the  peti- 
tioner to  avoid  the  expropriation  "  TTils  "in 
trrrorem"  provtalon  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  coimtrv 
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Section  96  of  the  Code  authorizes  com- 
pensation for  "other  property  damage" — 
presumably  consequential  and  incidental 
damages — and  lor  the  "temporary  or  con- 
tlnou3  loss  which  the  previous  owner  sutlers 
in  bis  professional  activity,  business  activity, 
or  in  the  fulfillment  of  duties  which  are 
basically  imputable  to  him,  however,  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  expenditures  which  are 
necessary  to  use  another  property  in  the 
same  way  as  the  property  to  be  expropriated 
was  used." "  Finally,  the  section  provides 
for  compensation  for  necessary  moving  ex- 
penses and  incidental  damage  to  remaining 

land. 

Valuation  is  rendered  by  independent  "ex- 
pert commissions"  set  up  for  that  specific 
purpose.  Either  the  coudemnee  or  the  con- 
demnor may  request  the  expert  evaluation 
of  the  commission.  The  market  value  that  the 
expert  commission  seeks  Is  explicitly  defined 
by  Section  141  of  the  Code: 
"(1)  The  expert  commission  shall  establish 
the  common  value   < market  value). 

(2)  The  market  value  shall  be  determined 
by  the  price  which  can  be  realized  in  the 
regular  business  at  the  time  at  which  the 
appraisal  Is  made,  according  to  the  qualities 
and  other  conditions  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  piece  of  real  property,  with  no 
regard  to  special  or  personal  circumstances. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  developed  properties, 
the  market  values  for  the  land  and  for  the 
buildings  shall  t>e  ascertained  separately  If 
this  Is  possible  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
prices;  these  shall  be  separately  Indicated  In 
the  expert  opinion  ,"= 

Two  rather  unusual  provisions  not  en- 
countered elsewhere  should  also  be  noted."' 
First.  In  certain  cases,  upon  the  request  of 
the  former  owner,  compensation  must  or 
may  be  rendered  in  the  form  of  exchange 
property  of  no  higher  value  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  expropriated  property. 
This  provision  Is  most  often  Invoked  when 
the  property  taken  is  a  single-family  home. 
The  decision  on  whether  to  grant  the  request 
for  exchange  property  rests  with  the  author- 
ities who  decided  on  the  request  for  eminent 
domain.  The  second  oddity  Is  that  the  former 
owner  of  the  expropriated  property  may  re- 
quest that  compensation  be  paid  In  regular 
installments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 
G.  Belgium 

The  complex  system  of  expropriation  for 
the  public  interest  In  Belgium  was  Inherited 
from  Prance.**  It  dates  back  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen 
of  August  26,  1789.  The  ideas  set  forth  In 
Article  17  of  this  Declaration  ••  were  In- 
corporated in  the  Belgium  Constitution  and 
the  Belgium  Civil  Code.""  Belgium  has  re- 
placed the  French  concept  of  "public  neces- 
sity" with  the  concept  of  "public  interest."  " 
Since  the  Belgium  Code  deals  only  briefly 
with  condemnation  indemnity,  expropriation 
policies  have  developed  primarily  In  the  case 
law  through  broad  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
the  legislative  mandate  that  expropriation 
shall  only  be  effected  "with  the  condition  of 
a  Just  and  previous  Indemnity."  "* 

To  be  "Just."  compensation  must  be  full 
and  equitable — it  must  cover  all  damage 
caused  by  the  expropriation.  For  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  stifflclent  If 
^1  rights  and  advantages  taken  from  the 
owner  by  expropriation,  as  well  as  any  prej- 
udices caused,  were  replaced  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation  .*•  More  recently  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  Judge  must  compare  what 
would  be  the  price  without  expropriation 
»nd  what  would  happen  (to  the  price)  If 
expropriation  took  place  It  Is  the  balance  of 
these  tao  situations  which  constitutes  the 
lost  In  an  expropriation  in  which  the  eom- 
pensatinn  for  expropriation  miut  pay " "" 
Still  an  <ther  view  I*  that  a  person  who»« 
property  ha*  been  expropriated  should  bs 
put.  tM  nearly  as  poaiible.  In  a  poattion  to 
obtain  for  hlmsetf  with  the  help  of  the  com- 


pensation, the  same  rights  and  advantages 
as  thooe  of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed.'  ' 
Compensation  is  not  "Just"  unless  it  com- 
pletely indemnifies  the  former  owner.''^  Just 
compensation  is  composed  of  two  elements: 
the  market,  value  of  the  property  and  repara- 
tion of  the  prejudice  resulting  from  the  ex- 
propriation.'^' The  definition  of  market  value 
as  "a  price  which  could  normally  be  obtained 
for  the  property  if  it  were  sold  publicly  on 
the  day  when  the  court  ruled  that  the  ad- 
ministrative formalities  had  been  completed 
and  ordered  the  transfer  of  ownership"  Is  not 
surprising.""  Generally  "future  value,"  the 
potential  that  the  property  has  apart  from 
its  use  at  the  date  of  taking,  has  also  been 
considered.'"^  Other  factors  considered  in  de- 
termining Just  compensation  include  a 
supplemental  Indemnity  for  settlement 
charges  to  which  the  landowner  is  sub- 
ject la  acquiring  an  equivalent  property,"" 
and  a  "convenience  value."  '^  The  "con- 
venience value"  would  appear  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  "allowance"  of  the  Canadian  law, 
although  it  has  been  stated  that  courts  re- 
fuse to  consider  "sentimental  values."  "*  If 
a  person  Is  obliged  to  suspend  his  activities 
at  his  present  location  and  move  to  another 
place,  and  in  so  doing  encounters  disruptions 
in  his  commercial  business,  resulting  In  dam- 
age, the  Belgium  courts  and  legal  writers 
are  in  agreement  that  this  prejudice  requires 
a  special  indemnity .>* 

V.    CONCLtJSION 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  conclusion  that  a  deli- 
cate balancing  i§  involved  in  condemnation 
cases  between  public  and  private  interests. 
Public  funds,  on  the  one  hand,  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  Inadequate  to  finance  needed 
public  Improvements  and  therefore  desper- 
ately need  to  be  safeguarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  Interests  plead  for  Increasing 
recognition  of  the  elements  of  damage,  some 
of  which  are  real  but  many  of  which  are 
fancied.  Use  of  the  "fair  market  value"  test 
to  strike  this  balance  of  public  and  private 
Interests  has  not  been  satisfactory;  Its  ap- 
plication has  precluded  recovery  for  many 
elements  of  actual  damage  that  accrue  as  a 
result  of  the  taking  of  private  land  for  public 
use.  The  search  for  "fair  market  value"  Is  a 
snipe  hunt  carried  on  at  midnight  on  a 
moonless  landscape. 

The  hackneyed  expression  that  "there  is 
nothing  so  powerful  as  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come"  may  very  well  be  apropos  here. 
The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  usually  are  not  very  far  behind  public 
sentiment.  Already  the  criticisms  of  eminent 
domain  procedures  In  this  country  are  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder.  There  is  an  observable 
general  sentiment  that  government  at  all 
levels  owns  too  much  land,  and  that  there  is 
general  insensitlvlty  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  to  the  suffering  wrought  by  the  tak- 
ing of  private  property.  Heretofore,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reading  of  "Just  compensa- 
tion" has  involved  an  interpretation  of  ex- 
pediency, promoted  by  public  officials  who 
waved  banners  of  private  greed.  It  Is  herein 
predicted  that  the  time  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  in- 
sist, as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  that 
the  landowner  be  paid  for  all  he  surrenders. 
The  cases  themselves  admit  that  "fair  mar- 
ket value  *  does  not  Indemnify  the  landowner. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition 
that  the  elements  of  damage  now  denied  the 
landowner  on  the  ground  that  tbey  are  in- 
capable of  measurement  are  In  fact  meas- 
urable If  the  proof  la  adduced  In  e  tribunal 
having  expertise  In  condemnation  problems. 
And.  surely,  the  argument  that  allowing 
presently  preecHbed  damafes  would  make 
the  ciMix  so  high  that  the  public  could  not 
pay  Its  own  way  is  going  to  be  finally  met 
by  the  response  that,  If  that  U  the  situation, 
neither  can  11  ride  on  the  train 

Aimoei    without    exception,    the    foreign 


countries  discussed  In  this  paper  are  doing 
a  better  Job  of  compensating  the  deprived 
landowner  than  is  the  United  States.  It  may 
be,  if  the  United  States  Is  unwilling  to 
streamline  its  condemnation  procedures  and 
tribunals,  that  the  "allowance  '  utilized  by 
Canada  is  the  most  feasible  solution.  It  cer- 
tainly would  go  a  long  way  toward  allaying 
the  fears  and  soothing  the  Irritations  that 
existing  evaluation  methods  and  procedures 
have  created. 

FOOTKorr.- 

•Professor  of  Law,  VanderbUt  University. 
B.A.,  1954,  University  of  the  South;  J.D..  1960. 
VanderbUt  University. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  a  land  condem- 
nation commission  appointed  under  Federal 
Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  71iA)  (h)  by  the  for- 
mer chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee, 
the  Honorable  William  E.  Miller,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit.  The  views  expressed  herein 
are  not  those  of  the  Commission,  nor,  to  the 
extent  that  they  reflect  variations  from  exist- 
ing law.  do  they  represent  the  principles  ap- 
plied by  the  author  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  under 
the  explicit  Instructions  of  the  court.  This 
paper  was  prepared,  in  part,  under  the  terms 
of  a  grant  from  the  Urban  and  Regional  De- 
velopment Center  of  VanderbUt  University 
and  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  the  Center. 

'  4  P.  Nichols,  The  Law  of  Emikent  Do- 
main §  12.2[1)  (rev.  3d  ed.  J.  Sackman  1962) 
(footnotes  omitted) . 

-Id.  §  12.2  (footnotes  omitted).  See.  e.g.. 
Berger  &  Rohan.  T:te  Nassau  County  Study: 
An  Empirical  Look  into  the  Practices  of  Con. 
demnation.  67  Colum.  L.  Rev  430  (1967); 
Hershman,  Co~npensation — Just  and  Unjust, 
21  Bus.  Law  285   (1966). 

'  See,  e.g.,  Crouch,  Valuation  Problems  and 
Procedures  Under  Eminent  Domain,  in  Amer. 
ICAN  Bab  Association  National  iNSTrrm. 
Condemnation.  Compensation  and  the 
CoLTiTS  31  (1969) ;  Dolan,  Just  Compensation- 
Indemnity  or  Markei  Value''.  34  Apprais.al  J. 
353  (1966);  MacLeod.  Adequacy  of  Compen- 
sation in  Condemnation.  31  Appraisal  J.  477 
(1963);  Sengstock  &  McAuliffe.  What  is  the 
Price  of  Eminent  Domain?,  44  J.  Ubban  L.  185 
(1966). 

*  "For  purposes  of  the  compensation  due 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  of  course,  only 
that  'value'  need  be  considered  which  is 
attached  to  "property,"  but  that  only  ap- 
proaches by  one  step  the  problem  of  defini- 
tion. The  value  of  property  springs  from  sub- 
jective needs  and  attitudes;  its  value  to  the 
owner  may  therefore  differ  widely  from  Its 
value  to  the  taker.  Most  things,  however,  have 
a  general  demand  which  gives  them  a  value 
transferable  from  one  owner  to  another" 
Kimball  Laundry  Co.  v  United  States.  338 
U.S.  1,  5  (1949).  See  aJso  United  States  ex  rel. 
TVA  V.  Powelson.  319  U.S.  266  (1943) ;  United 
States  V.  Miller.  317  U.S  369  (1943);  Mc- 
Candless  v  United  States.  298  U.S.  342  ( 1936) : 
Olson  v.  United  States.  292  US.  246  (1934): 
United  States  v.  New  River  Collieries  Co  .  262 
U.S.  341  (1923):  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  v. 
United  States.  261  U.S.   (1923). 

'  A  fair  example,  and  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law,  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Commissioners  given  by 
Judge  William  E    Miller 

"The  method  by  which  to  determine  the 
Just  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  property 
owner  for  the  Uklng  of  a  part  of  his  property 
Is.  as  a  general  rule,  to  compare  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  before  and 
after  the  taking:  that  Is  to  say.  by  subtract- 
ing the  fair  market  value  of  what  remains 
after  the  taking  from  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  whole  ImmediaUly  before  the  t*klng. 

"Jiut  oompeiuatlon  la  not  a  queeUon  of 
the  value  of  the  property  in  question  Vo  the 
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50  percent.  Is  awarded  to  the  reluctant  land-  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate, 
owner  slnaply  because  he  Is  an  unwUUng  sel-  especially    with    regard    to    the    comparative 
ler.  Although  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  value  and  productive  value  of  the  real  estate 
allowance  is  granted  because  of  the  difficulty  If  a  part  of  the  real  e8tat«  1b  expropriated 
In  arriving  at  value  to  the  owner,  recent  oases  and   the   remainder  sustains  damage   or  en- 
have  suggested   that   It  Is  awarded   to  cover  croachment  through  the  expropriation  or  the      the  Indemnltymu^t  VoVer  the"^entlf^d'^^!l 
the  -expense   and   Inconvejilence  of^naovlng  use  of  the  expropriated  part,  compensation      caused  by  the  condemnation.  It  Is  UmlteTto 
-,        w.       .^     ,-       -.  ^.    -^.    -.^,  .....  ..     .w-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^  made.  If  damage  otherwise      direct,    material,    and    certain   damage    De 

arises  for  the  owner  through  the  exproprla-       "--' —    '  " 


private  persons  from  making  sacrifices  for 
public  purposes  -•  According  to  the  principles 
established  by  court  practices,  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  landowner  to  the  same  or  simi- 
lar  status   Is   considered    "Just'-    Although 


elsewhere,  the  loss  of  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
owner  due  to  location  of  the  property  taken 
ar.d,  where  a  business  is  carried  on  which  the 
owner  proposes  to  continue  elsewhere,  the 
loss  due  to  the  dislocation  of  the  business 
carried  on  and  the  loss  of  profit  In  the  Inter- 
val before  It  can  be  established  elsewhere, 
moving  costs  and  other  unavoidable  ex- 
penses." " 

While  a  great  many  Canadians  feel  that 
the  existing  law  gives  landowners  only  their 
fair  due,  a  new  federal  expropriation  bill  for 
Canada  has  been  proposed  to  correct  what 
some  believe  to  be  a  landowner-oriented  bias 
In  the  law  "  BUI  C  200  would  give  the  land- 
owner additional  power  to  challenge  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  public  talcing,  but  it  would. 
In  a  substantial  number  of  cases,  substitute 
the  "fair  market  value"  test  for  the  "value 
to  the  landowner  ■  standard.  Although  the 
proposed  bill  purports  to  abolish  the  ten 
percent  allowance  for  compulsory  taking,  It 
provides  for  allowances  for  costs.  Including 
moving  costs,  expenses,  and  disturbances, 
which  combined  may  exceed  the  ten  percent 
"allowance." 

B.   England 
The  existing  law  In  Canada  accurately  de- 


tlon,  such  damage  shall  also  be  compensated 
"Article  8  When  deciding  on  the  compen- 
sation for  real  estate,  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  Uj  a  change  In  the  value  that  occurs 
as  a  consequences  of  the  expropriation  or  the 
accomplishing  of  the  Intended  purpose. 

"^rfi<-;^  9.  If  a  part  of  real  estate  Is  expro- 
priated and  the  expropriation  or  the  use  of 
the  expropriated  part  causes  damage  or  de- 
preciation of  the  residue,  but  In  another  re- 
spect causes  It  to  appreciate,  compensation 
shall  be  paid  only  when  the  depreciation  Is 
greater  than  the  appreciation  " 

The  compensation  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  market  price  of  the  real  estate — the 
price  that  can  be  expected  thrnigh  usuai 
transactions  due  to  the  quality,  n^nure.  and 
location  of  the  real  estate,  without  taklnp 
Into  account  unusual  or  personal  circum- 
stances.^ When  deciding  market  price,  con- 
sideration Is  given  primarily  to  the  compara- 
tive value  ■'  When  deciding  on  the  compara- 
tive value,  earlier  transactions  used  for  com- 
parison must  be  representative  In  location, 
kind,  nature  of  the  ground,  size,  age,  condi- 
tion of  buildings,  and  so  on,  an1  the  prices 
scribes  the  English  expropriation  law  prior  compared  cannot  be  outdated"  Changes  re- 
to  the  passage  of  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Act     suiting  from  the  Increase  or  decrease  of  pur- 


of  191(1  •»  TTie  Act  abandoned  the  "value  to 
the  owner"  rule  and  provided  that  "(tlhe 
value  of  the  land  shall  ,  .  be  taken  to  be 
the  amount  which  the  land  If  sold  In  the 
open  market  by  a  willing  seller  might  be  ex- 
pected to  realise   ■  •"  No  provision  Is  made  In 


chase  power  are  also  taken  Into  consideration 
examination  of  comparable  sales.  As  is  the 
case  In  all  of  the  countries  studied,  the 
Swedish  expropriation  law  does  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  compensate  for  sentimental 
values    of    the    owner     Severance    damages. 


the  Act  for  an  allowance  for  the  compulsory     however,  are  recognized  and  compen.sated 

Article  7  of  the  Law  on  Expropriation 
states  that  all  damages  shall  be  compen- 
sated. This  means,  for  Instance,  compensa- 
tion for  special  damages,  such  as  loss  of 
business  which  frequently  remain  uncom- 
,      _      *       .  .  .  ^     ,  pensAted    In    the    United    States     Consistent 

velopment  acts,  consisted  of  a  pervartve  ays-     ^.,th   general   damage   compensation   theoA 
tern  and  plan  of  land  use  development   This     compensation   for   iZs  of   business   reSs 


nature  of  an  acquisition 

The  English  law  dealing  with  expropriation 
of  land  1b  beat  understood  when  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  various  planning 
acts  •  The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
of  1947,'"  as  well  as  earlier  planning  and  de 


scheme  tended  to  affect  the  fair  market  value 
of  property  by  .severely  restricting  Its  poten- 
tial uaes.  For  some  time,  the  "ojjen  market" 
value  of  property  could  only  be  computed 
with  reference  to  lt.s  existing  use  and  anv 
possible  deterrents   to  its  development.   In 


a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
buslne.ss  would  have  developed,  had  the  ex- 
propriation not  occurred.  This  Is  established 
by  the  so-called  "difference  principle,"  '• 
which  requires  that  the  amount  of  compen- 

cludlng  development  fees.  Now,  according  to  I'^ISs^tSt'^h'^lt'lc^^IdTnT^lf/tr'"'"^'^' 

a  leading  authoritv  losses  that  have  occurred  In  connection  with 

"^.V!ft.^^  .=    ,1  1    .     K  .         .  expropriation    with    those    that   might   have 

Valuation  Ls.  in  general,  to  be  made  not  occurred  Independently  of  expropriation  ™  If 

rhlch^a    th^ite  o?';j;''n'l?'"^.'1"^'rK""'     '^^«  ^"«'"^'«'  l«  cllscontlnued,^^  compensa. 
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grantefl  Thus  If  the  land  Is  being  acquired 
for  .some  specific  purpose.  It  Is  to  be  assumed 
that  planning  permission  would  be  given  for 
that  purpose;  and  It  la  to  be  assumed  permis- 
sion would  be  given  to  develop  the  land  in 
accordance  with  the  development  plan."  •» 
Significantly,  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Act 
of  1919  does  recognize  a  right  to  compen.sa- 
tlon  for  "disturbance."  as  well  as  a  right  to 
recover  for  severance  damages,  or  "Injurious 
affection."  ■  Additionally,  when  the  land  has 
no  market  value,  the  doctrine  of  reinstate- 
ment* continues  to  apply  In  England.  TTie 
various  planning  acts  al.w  recognize  that  the 
previous  application  of  land  use  controls  can, 
under  certain  clrcumstjinces,  constitute  a 
taking  that  Is  compensable  under  the  law. 
C.  Sweden 

The  Swedish  I.«w  on  Expropriation  pro- 
vides as  follows . 

"Article  7.  Compensation  shall  be  made  for 
real   estate   that   Is   expropriated   In   amount 


Significantly,  expropriation  matters  are  ad 
Judlcated  In  special  expropriation  courts  on 
which  expropriation  technicians  serve  Not- 
withstanding their  specialization,  however, 
the  courts  apparently  have  not  been  very  ef- 
fective and  condemnation  proceedings  are, 
according  to  the  authorities,  quite  fre- 
quently prolonged  7" 

D.   France 


morallzatlon   loss,   for  example,   is  excluded 
Although    the   methods   for   evaluating  con- 
demned property  vary  according  to  the  exist- 
ing   use   of   the   property,    the   basis   for   the 
evaluation  Is  always  market  value,  which  Is 
defined  as  "(t]he  value  which  tribunals  and 
the  Court  of  Cassation  defined  as  the  price 
for    which    a   reasonable   man    agrees   to  ac- 
quire an  estate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
market  price  of  the  real  estate  of  the  region 
where  the  reality  Is  located."  "' 
E.  Italy 
The  Italian  Civil  Code  provides  that  [nlo 
one  shall   be  deprived,  wholly  or  In  part,  of 
his  property  except  for  legally  declared  rea- 
sons of  the  public  Interest.   ,   .   ."  «-■  and  then 
only    upon    the    payment    of    "Just    Indem- 
nity."'^"  This    expropriation    for    the   public 
benefit  may   be  described   as  a  contribution 
that   the    landowner    Is   compelled   to  make 
for  the  achievement  and  benefit  of  all  "•  As 
a    result    of    this    approach,    there   has   been 
.some    controversy    concerning    whether    an 
Indemnity   should   correspond   to   the  value 
of  the  expropriated  object  or  should  consist 
of  a  smaller  amount  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  need  exlstsA  The  present  Italian 
expropriation  rule,  however.  Is  that  Indem- 
nity should  consist  of  a  Just  price  that  has 
been    established    by    experts    exactly    as    It 
would  have  been  established  for  a  sales  trans- 
action/*  In   effect,    the   law    grants   full   in- 
demnity to  the  owner  as  If  he  were  making 
the    sale    of    hUs   own    free    will  "^   The   para- 
mount  Intent  of  the  law  Is  to  fully  satisfy 
the  Just  price:    It  reflects  the  need  to  bal- 
ance the  Interest  of  the  public  with  that  of 
the  private  landowner   The  indemnity  "must 
exclude  an  unjust  sacrifice  as  well  as  unjusti- 
fied enrichment  "  *• 

F     Germany 
In    Germany,    compensation    In    eminent 
domain  cases  Is  provided  for  In  the  constitu- 
tion.  The  basic   exproprlatloii   law  provides 
that: 

■Expropriation  .shall  be  admissible  only  for 
the  well-being  of  the  general  public.  It  "may 
be  effer-ed  only  by  legislation  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  law  which  shall  regulate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  compensation.  The  compensa- 
tion shall  be  determined  after  Just  consid- 
eration of  the  Interests  of  the  general  public 
and  the  participants  Regarding  the  extent 
of  compensation,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
ordinary  courts  In  cases  of  dispute."*' 

The  German  Code  contains  more  specific 
compensation  standards:  compen.satlon  shall 
be  given  for  eminent  domain  and  It  shall 
be  awarded : 

1.  For  the  loss  of  rights  occurring  as  a  con- 
sequence  of  eminent  domain: 

2  For  other  damage  In  property  occurring 
as  a  consequence  of  eminent  domain." 

Section  93(3)  of  the  Code  debits  the  land- 
owner with  any  special  benefit  that  mav  ac 


A  »•  •     ,.»     .  .^     „     .  '"'■"*  ^o  remaining  properties  a.s  a  result  of 

Article  17  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of      the  public  project.  Section  95  of  the  Code 

1  i89    as   reaffirmed    by    the   Constitution   of      nrnvirtps  that   nn,T.,^o„=oti„r,  =v,oii   k»  o<.^»,-. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


le   Constitution   of 
1946  proclaims- 

"Property  being  a  sucred  and  Inviolable 
right,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  It  unless  a 
If'pally  established  public  necessltv  evldentlv 
demands  It,  and  on  the  condition  of  a  Jtist 
and  prior  Indemnity  ' 

"Just  and  previous  indemnity"  has  been 
defined  to  encompass  recovery  for  "the  entire 
damage,  direct,  materl:il  and  certain,  caused 
by  the  condemnation  "  »  Precise  and  com- 
plex rules  concernluK  the  methods  of  evalu- 
ating condemned  property  and  the  elements 


of  damage  have  been  e.«tabll?hed  to  prevent      any  other  country 


provides  that  compensation  shall  be  siscer- 
talned  according  to  the  'market  value"  of 
the  real  property  to  be  expropriated  The 
Code  precludes  recovery  for  "changes  in 
value  which  have  arLsen  as  a  con.sequence  of 
the  impending  eminent  domain,"  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  a  rather  peculiar  provision 
that  excludes  "Increases  ui  value  which  have 
occurred  after  the  time  when  the  property 
owner  could  have  accepted  an  equitable  pur- 
chase or  exchange  offer  made  by  the  peti- 
tioner to  avoid  the  expropriation."  This  'in 
terrorem"  provision  has  not  been  found  in 
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Section  96  of  the  Code  authorizes  com- 
pensation for  "other  property  damage  — 
presumably  consequential  and  Incidental 
damages — and  tor  the  "temporary  or  con- 
ilnous  loss  which  the  pre'.lous  owi'.er  sullei-.i 
in  his  professional  activity,  business  activity, 
or  In  the  fulfillmen;  of  duties  which  are 
basically  imputable  lo  him.  however,  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  expenditures  which  are 
necessary  to  use  another  property  in  the 
same  way  as  the  property  to  be  expropriated 
was  used.""  Finally,  the  section  provides 
for  compensation  for  necessary  mo\ing  ex- 
penses and  Incidental  damage  to  remaining 
land. 

Valuation  is  rendered  by  independent  "ex- 
pert commissions  ■  set  up  for  that  .specUic 
purpose.  Either  the  coiidemi.ee  or  the  con- 
demnor may  request  the  expert  evaluation 
of  the  commission  The  market  value  that  the 
expert  commission  seeks  is  explicitly  defined 
by  Section  141  of  the  Code: 

(1)  The  expert  commission  shall  establish 
the  common   value    i  market  value) 

(2)  The  market  value  shall  be  determined 
by  the  price  which  cin  be  realized  in  the 
regular  business  at  tlie  imic  at  which  the 
appraisal  Is  made,  according  to  the  qualities 
and  other  conditions  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  piece  of  real  property,  with  no 
regard  to  special  or  personal  circumstances. 

(3)  In  the  ca.>e  of  developed  properties, 
the  market  value.s  lor  the  land  and  for  the 
buildings  shall  be  ascertained  separately  If 
this  Is  possible  on  the  batis  of  comparative 
prices,  these  shall  be  separately  mdlcated  in 
the  expert  opinion  ."- 

Two  rather  unusual  provL-^lons  not  en- 
countered elsewhere  should  also  be  noted  .'^ 
First.  In  certain  cases,  upon  the  request  of 
the  former  owner,  compensation  must  or 
may  be  rendered  l:i  the  form  of  exchange 
property  of  no  higher  value  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  tha  expropriated  property 
This  provision  Is  mo^t  often  Invoked  when 
the  property  taken  i.^  a  slnKle-family  home. 
The  decision  on  whether  to  gratit  the  request 
for  exchange  property  rests  with  the  author- 
ities who  decided  on  the  request  for  eminent 
domain  The  second  oddity  Is  that  the  former 
owner  of  the  expropr.ated  property  may  re- 
quest that  compensation  be  paid  in  regular 
Installments  or  In  a  lump  sum 
G  Belgium 
The  complex  system  of  expropriation  for 
the  public  Interest  In  Belgium  was  Inherited 
from  France.'"  It  dates  back  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen 
of  August  26,  1789.  The  ideas  set  forth  In 
Article  17  of  this  Declaration*  were  In- 
corporated In  the  Belgium  Constitution  and 
the  Belgium  Civil  Code."'  Belgium  has  re- 
places the  French  concept  of  "public  neces- 
sity" with  the  concept  of  "public  Interest."  " 
Since  the  Belgium  Code  deals  only  briefly 
with  condemnation  Indemnity,  expropriation 
poUcle.s  have  developed  primarily  In  the  case 
law  through  broad  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
the  legislative  mandate  that  expropriation 
shajl  only  be  effected  "with  the  condition  of 
a  Just  and  previous  Indemnity."  •• 

To  be  "Just."  compensation  must  be  full 
and  equitable — It  must  cover  all  damage 
caused  by  the  expropriation.  For  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  suflflclent  If 
all  rights  and  advantages  taken  from  the 
owner  by  expropriation,  as  well  as  any  prej- 
udices caused,  were  replaced  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation.*  More  recently  It  has  been 
said  that  "the  Judge  must  compare  what 
would  be  the  price  without  expropriation 
and  what  would  happen  (to  the  price)  If 
expropriation  took  place  It  Is  the  balance  of 
these  two  situations  which  constitutes  the 
loss  In  an  expropriation  in  which  the  com- 
pensation for  expropriation  must  pay.""" 
Still  ariother  view  Is  that  a  person  whose 
property  has  been  expropriated  should  be 
put.  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  a  position  to 
obtain  for  himself,  with  the  help  of  the  com- 


pensation, the  same  rights  and  advantages 
as  those  of  which  he  has  been  dispossessed.'  '• 
Compensation  is  not  "Just"  unless  it  com- 
pletely indemnifies  the  former  owner. '•"=  Just 
compeasatlon  is  composed  of  two  elements: 
the  market  value  of  the  property  and  repara- 
tion of  the  prejudice  resulting  from  the  ex- 
propriation.' ■  The  definition  of  market  value 
as  "a  price  which  could  normally  be  obtained 
for  the  property  if  It  were  sold  publicly  on 
tlie  day  'Ahen  the  court  ruled  that  the  ad- 
ministrative formalities  had  been  completed 
and  ordered  the  tranafer  of  o'A-nershlp"  is  not 
surprising.'"  Generally  "future  value,"  the 
potential  that  the  property  has  apart  from 
Its  use  at  the  date  of  taking,  has  also  been 
considered  '  •^  Other  factors  considered  in  de- 
termining Just  compensation  Include  a 
supplemental  indemnity  for  settlement 
charges  to  which  the  landowner  is  sub- 
ject la  acquLrmg  an  equivalent  property,-'* 
and  a  "convenience  value."  '•'^  The  "con- 
venience value"  would  appear  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  "allowance"  of  the  Canadian  law, 
although  it  has  been  stated  that  courts  re- 
fuse to  consider  "sentimental  values.""*  If 
a  person  Is  obliged  to  suspend  his  activities 
at  his  present  location  and  move  to  aiiother 
place,  and  in  so  doing  encounters  di:,r\iptlons 
in  his  commercial  bu.'^laess,  resulting  in  dam- 
age, the  Belgium  courts  and  legal  writers 
are  in  agreement  that  this  prejudice  requires 
a  special  indemnity."*' 

v.    CONCLUSION 

It  is  an  Inescapable  conchislon  that  a  deli- 
cate balancing  is  involved  In  condemnation 
cases  between  public  and  private  Interests 
Public  funds,  on  the  one  hand,  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  inadequate  to  finance  needed 
public  Improvements  and  therefore  desper- 
ately need  to  be  safeguarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  Interests  plead  for  Increasing 
recognition  of  the  elements  of  damage,  some 
of  which  are  real  but  many  of  which  are 
fancied.  Use  of  the  "fair  market  value"  test 
to  strike  this  balance  of  public  and  private 
Interests  has  not  been  satisfactory;  Its  ap- 
plication has  precluded  recovery  for  many 
elements  of  act-ual  damage  that  accrue  as  a 
result  of  the  taking  of  private  land  for  public 
\;se.  The  search  for  "fair  market  value"  is  a 
snipe  hunt  carried  on  at  midnight  on  a 
moonless  landscape. 

The  hackneyed  expression  that  "there  Is 
nothing  so  powerf-al  as  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come"  may  very  well  be  apropos  here. 
The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  usually  are  not  very  far  behind  public 
sentiment.  Already  the  criticisms  of  eminent 
domain  procedures  in  this  country  are  grow- 
ing louder  and  lo'.ider.  There  Is  an  observable 
general  sentiment  that  government  at  all 
levels  owns  too  much  land,  and  that  there  is 
general  Insensltlvlty  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  to  the  suffering  wrought  by  the  tak- 
ing of  private  property.  Heretofore,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reading  of  "Just  compensa- 
tion" has  Involved  an  Interpretation  of  ex- 
pediency, promoted  by  public  officials  who 
waved  banners  of  private  greed.  It  Is  herein 
predicted  that  the  time  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  Supreme  Court  Is  going  to  In- 
sist, as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  that 
the  landowner  be  paid  for  all  he  surrenders. 
The  cases  themselves  admit  that  "fair  mar- 
ket value  "  does  not  Indemnify  the  landowner. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition 
that  the  elements  of  damage  now  denied  the 
landowner  on  the  ground  that  they  are  In- 
capable of  measurement  are  In  fact  meas- 
urable If  the  proof  is  adduced  In  a  tribunal 
having  expertise  In  condemnation  problems. 
And,  surely,  the  argument  that  allowing 
presently  prescribed  damages  would  make 
the  costs  so  high  that  the  public  could  not 
pay  Its  own  way  is  going  to  be  finally  met 
by  the  response  that.  If  that  Is  the  situation, 
neither  can  It  ride  on  the  train. 

Almost    without    exception,    the    foreign 


countries  discussed  in  this  paper  are  doing 
a  better  Job  of  compensating  the  deprived 
landowner  than  Is  the  United  States.  It  may 
he.  if  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to 
streamline  Its  condemnation  procedures  and 
tribunals,  that  the  "allowance"  utilized  by 
Canada  Is  the  most  feasible  solution.  It  cer- 
tainly would  go  a  long  way  toward  allaying 
the  fears  and  soothing  the  Irritations  that 
existing  evaluation  methods  and  procedures 
have  created. 
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(1963):  Senpstock  &  McAuliffe.  What  is  the 
Price  of  Eminent  Domain^,  44  J  Urban  L  185 
(1966). 

'  "For  purposes  of  the  conaijensatlon  due 
under  the  Fifth  .Amendment,  of  course,  only 
that  'value'  need  be  coi:i.=idered  which  Is 
attached  to  'property.'  but  that  only  ap- 
proaches by  one  step  the  problem  of  defini- 
tion. The  value  of  property  springs  from  sub- 
jective needs  and  attitudes:  its  value  to  the 
owner  may  therefore  differ  widely  from  its 
value  to  th.e  taker.  Most  things,  however,  have 
a  Eeiieral  demand  which  gives  them  a  value 
transferable  from  one  owner  to  another  " 
Kimball  Lau:.dry  Co.  v  United  States.  338 
U.S.  1.  5  ( 1949  1  ,  See  also  United  States  ex  rel. 
TVA  V.  Powelson,  319  US  266  (1943);  United 
States  V.  Miller.  317  US  369  (1943):  Mc- 
Candless  V  United  States.  298  US  342  (1936); 
Olson  V.  United  States.  292  US  246  (1934); 
United  States  v  New  River  Collieries  Co  .  252 
US  341  1 1923 1 :  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  v. 
United  States.  261  U.S.   (1923/. 

'  A  fair  example,  and  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law,  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Commissioners  given  by 
Judge  William  E    Miller 

"The  method  by  which  to  determine  the 
just  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  property 
owner  for  the  taking  of  a  part  of  his  property 
Is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  compare  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  before  and 
after  the  taking:  that  Is  to  say,  by  subtract- 
ing the  fair  market  value  of  what  remains 
after  the  taking  from  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  whole  Immediately  before  the  taking. 
"Just  compensation  Is  not  a  question  of 
the  value  of  the  property  In  question  to  the 
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defendant,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  its  value  to 
the  anvernmeiit  on  the  other.  Therefore.  In 
determining  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
propert>  in  question  ou  the  date  of  takln>j 
you  shall  not  consider  or  be  Influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  tTnlted  St.ites  needs  the 
property  or  that  these  proceedings  are  pend- 
ing, nor  shall  you  consider  or  In  any  way  be 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  property 
or  that  the  defendant  l.<^  or  m:iy  be  unwilling 
to  sell  It  would  be  improper  for  von  to 
permit  such  matters  to  afTeet  your  findings 

"In  every  condemnation  proceeding  the 
problem  Is  to  determine  what  the  property 
owner  has  lost  as  a  result  of  the  taking,  and 
not  what  the  Goverrment  may  have  gained 

"Just  compensation  is  Intended  to  cover 
the  loss  caused  the  owner  by  the  taking  of 
his  property  for  public  n>-e  and  not  the  value 
of  th"  property  as  applied  to  the  public  tsse 
How  much  the  property  taken  may  be  worth 
to  the  public  for  those  purposes  to  which  It 
will  be  applied  Is  not  to  he  considered  by 
you  In  any  way  In  arrlvlr:?  at  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  at  the  date  of  the  tak- 
ing by  the  Oovernment 

"Po.  In  determining  fair  market  value  of  the 
time  of  the  taking,  you  are  not  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Oovernment  Intends  to 
t-ske  the  land:  Instead  you  are  t"  fix  the  fnlr 
marker  valite  on  the  date  of  faklne  at  a 
time  Immpfllately  before  the  taking,  without 
regard  either  to  the  Immlnency  of  the  tak- 
r;'T  nr  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  tf) 
take  the  land. 

"In  determining  the  fair  niarket  value  of 
the  estate  or  interest  taken,  you  may  not 
consider  the  Oovernment's  need  for  the  prop- 
erty, nor  whether  or  not  the  -lefendart  owner 
w.^.ntpd  to  sell  It  Your  fark  Is  to  find  what 
was  the  fair  market  vaUie  of  the  trict  In- 
volved In  this  trial,  as  of  the  time  of  the 
tHkinc.  uninfluenced  In  any  wav  by  either 
the  nece<vlt)es  of  the  Government  or  the 
wishes  or  wants  or  desires  of  the  owners. 

"By  fair  market  value  Is  meant  the  price 
In  ca=-h  or  Its  enulvalent  thit  the  property 
would  have  brought  at  the  time  of  the  tak- 
l;^g.  considering  Its  hlsThe'^t  and  most  prof- 
itable use  If  then  offered  for  sale  In  the 
open  market  In  competition  with  other  simi- 
lar properties  at  or  near  the  location  of  the 
nrorerty.  with  a  reasonable  time  allowed  to 
fi-.rl  a  p-rcha'-er 

"You  are  to  assume  that  the  purcha.eer  In 
such  a  transaction  wts  desirous  of  buylig 
the  pronerty.  but  not  forced  to  buy.  and  that 
the  seller  was  de-Jirous  of  selling  the  pron- 
erty. but  not  forced  to  sen.  ani  that  both 
buver  and  seller  were  fully  Informed  on  that 
date  as  to  all  clrcvim.stances  and  factors 
favorable  and  imfavorable  with  respect  to 
the  property,  and  as  'o  all  uses  to  which  the 
pronerty  was  then  being  put.  and  as  to  the 
hishest  and  best  use  and  all  other  uses  for 
whi  -h  the  prooertv  was  at  that  time  aciually 
ard  potentially  suit  ible  and  ndaptable 

"In  arrlvl- g  at  your  estimate  of  fair 
mnrlet  value  vou  shruid  take  into  account 
all  factors  wfilch  could  f  drly  be  suggested 
b\-  the  seller  'o  uicrea-se  the  price  paid,  and 
all  CO  nterarguments  which  the  buyer 
CO.  1  111  fairly  make  to  reduce  the  price  to  be 
Dald  by  h;m.  to  the  exte.;t  that  you  believe 
s'.ch  rmiters  woul  I  huve  Leen  coasldert'd 
in  the  bprgaii.lMg  as  to  prli  c.  Your  d£t?rinl- 
nation  Is  to  be  miide  in  the  light  of  all  facts 
atTectir.g  vi  lue  as  shown  by  the  evidence, 
together  with  any  tacts  which,  although  not 
shjw;i  by  the  evidence,  are  of  such  ger.eral 
k.iowledge  lu  the  comnninlty  as  not  to  re- 
q-.are  proof."  (Judge  Miller's  order  of  In- 
structlcn  li  retained  on  fUo  in  the  federal 
d.rtrlct  court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Tei.ne&sce.) 

"£7.,  .*ml,ri';an  Institi  te  of  Rfau  Estate 

Ar-'RAIKEIIS.  CONDIMNATION  AprR.\I'i.\L  PRAC- 
TICE 4-8  (1961):  :,  Orc-l.  VAiiATinn  Under 
THE  l^^w  OF  Eminent  Domain  §5  11?-15,  17 
(V!d  Pd    1953). 

i 
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"Eveti  the  courts  recognize  the  hardship. 
See  United  States  v  General  Motors  Corp  . 
323  US  373.  382  (1945):  City  of  Newark  v 
Cook.  9Q  N.J  Eq  527.  538,  133  A  875.  879 
(Ch     11J26). 

During  1963  and  1964.  hearin^rs  were  con- 
ducted around  the  c.iuntry  by  the  Select  Sub- 
comm'.ttee  on  Real  F>roperty  Acquisition  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Works  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  These  hear- 
ings, dealing  with  real  property  acquisition 
pract'ces  and  adequacy  of  compensation  la 
federal  and  federally  assisted  programs,  re- 
vealed ft  deep,  pervasive  distrust  of  govern- 
mental motives  and  practices  In  land  acqui- 
sition profrnms  Sec  Hearings  nrt  Rea'  Proy- 
crty  X"r/7ii<tif(on  Practices  and  Adequacy  of 
Conip-nsalinn  in  Federal  and  FedcTclly  As- 
sisted P'  grams  Before  the  Select  Sxibcomm 
on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the  House 
Corim.  on  Public  U'orA^^.s,  88th  Cong  .  2d  Sess. 
(  1964)  The  study,  a  conotdernble  portion  of 
which   is  reproduced  In   Ptjacticinc  Law  In- 

.smtTf;.     Rk.\L     E'TATl      VALft;     in     C'iNDEMNA- 

TioN  25.')  98  (1969>.  points  out  that  present 
pr.ictlce.s  nre  not  di  Ing  substanMa!  Justice  to 
the  condomnee=.  and  It  sug''csts  tlat  the 
market  value  standards  lUnltl^.g  compensa- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property  take;i  were 
adopted  by  the  cnur's  in  a  comparatively 
uncomplicated  time  tn  our  nation's  history 
when  land  was  plentiful  and  government  ac- 
quisitions; skirted  cities  and  by-pas-sed  hemes 
and  b'lsines.ses.  causing  few  displacemcj.ts 
and  relatively  little  damaere  The  gist  of  th'- 
report  is  that  It  Is  the  re.^ponslblllty  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  whether  other  losses 
suffered  by  public  owners  or  tena'"s  should 
be  absorbed  by  the  public.  See  alio  Slarltt. 
Afore  Inequities  and  Injustices  of  Cnndrrrina- 
tion  Practice.  43  Conn    BJ    89   (1969). 

"  For  a  vivid  description  of  the  adverse  psy- 
chological effect  see  FYled.  Gri<'-iti'7  fnr  a  Lost 
Home  Psyclioloairil  Costs  of  Relocation  In 
J.  Wilson.  Urpan  Rfnfwal:  The  Rfcord  and 
THE  CoNTR  ■VERsv  359  (  1966)  See  also  Welsl  & 
Cohe.i,  Federal  Cor.de^nnation  Laiv  and  the 
Public  Interest,  In  19G8  Institi'te  on  Emi- 
n<=:nt  Domain  45  Not  all  of  the  dl.  .satisfac- 
tion, ho'.vcvcr.  lies  uith  the  landow.-.ers  Gov- 
ernm?ttt.al  officials  sometimes  belu-ve  that 
tha  nub'ic  Is  forced  to  pay  m.'.re  for  the  prop- 
erty than  Ls  fair  See.  eg..  United  State.'-,  v. 
Merchants  Matrix  Cut  Syndicate,  l:ic  .  219 
P2d  90  (7th  Cir  )  cert,  denied.  349  U  ."^  94o 
(1935':  Un'ted  States  v.  0  84  Aces  of  Land. 
112  P  .=!"pp  828  (ND  Cal  19,53)  Tfer.  too. 
courts  thenT^elve^  are  becominf'  a.var"  that 
[-resent  c  )iid(.mn.ition  practices  and  damage- 
measuring  procedures  do  not  even  approxi- 
mate the  r^nderl    c  of  Ju-tice' 

"In  this  pra  of  t^e  1  iw  explosion  no  pha^e 
of  Judicial  administration  is  more  ripe  for 
reform  th.in  eml-ie-.t  dcmaln  valtaflon.  Trial 
ludres.  lawyers  a':d  appral.sers  .ire  w  P.ly-nllly 
p'avers  In  a  suppr-char?ed  psyc'iodrama  de- 
.'li'Tied  t  >  lure  twelve  mystified  clti^eas  into 
.T,  t"chr,l>'al  decision  transcending  their  com- 
mon denominator  of  i  apac'tv  and  exncrlence 
The  victor's  profit  U  t  ften  less  than  the  pub- 
lic's cost  of  malntrlr.ing  the  court  during  the 
days  and  weeks  oi  trial  "  Sta'e  v.  Wherltv. 
275  Cal.  App  2d  279.  290.  79  Ctl  Reptr  .591. 
598  (Ct  App.  1969)  (Friedman,  J.,  dissent- 
ing!. 

"United  States  v.  Miller.  317  US.  369 
(1943) 

'"Omnia  CnmniP'-clnl  Co.  v  Unl'ed  States. 
261.  US  502  (1923):  Both  well  v  United 
States,  254  U.S  231  (1920);  United  States  v. 
Hinohtlu  Plantation  Co.  182  P  2d  172  (9th 
Clr   1950). 

"  Set-  generally  United  States  v  Petty  Mo- 
tor Co,  327  US.  372  (1946):  Mitchell  v. 
United  States,  267  U.S.  941   (1925). 

'■^'lnr.npahela  Navigation  Co.  v.  United 
State?.  149  U.S.  312  (1393). 

"Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  City  of  Boston, 
217  US.  189,  199  (1910), 

"  There  are  many  losses  to  redistribute.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  the  rights  of  way  on  the 


41.000  mile  Interstate  highway  system  has 
been  con-servatlvely  estimated  to  be  5  billion 
d.jllars  H  R  Doc  No.  300.  85th  Cong  2d 
Sess    1,  6  (  1958) 

'  ■  Attorney  General  Clark's  statement  U 
reprinted  In  Welsl  &  Cohen,  Federal  Con- 
demnation  Law  and   tr<e  Public  Interest,  In 

P^OfEEDINCS  OF  THE  Eh.HTH  INSTITUTE  ON  Em- 

INKNT   Dtj.vain    45    (1968). 

'"Welsl  1^-  Cohen,  .vupra  note  15.  at   51. 

'■  219  F  2d  90.  98  (7th  Clr  ) .  cert,  denied.  349 
U.S.  945  (1955).  Anthony  Lewis  has  recently 
described,  from  his  Eiglish  perspective,  the 
unhappy  experiences  of  public  officials  in 
their  attempt  to  obtain  the  so  called  "Bur'- 
li:ig  Park"  on  the  Virginia  palisade  of  the 
Potomac  in  Fairfax.  Virginia  I.ewis.  The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Park,  NY  Times.  Sept  28.  1970.  at 
41.  col.  1  (ilty  ed.). 

"Far  a  description  of  the  per-,  aslve  effect 
of  long-range  planning  oi  land  u.--e  patterns 
in  England  see  text  accompanying  notes  65- 
67  infra. 

"  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  "highest 
and  best  use"  see  Crouch.  .4  Perspective  Look 
at  Highest  arid  Best  Use,  34  Appraisal  J.  166 
( 1966). 

"•See.  eg.,  Olson  v    United  States.  292  U.S. 

246  1 1934) . 

•'  Id  For  man-  ;  ears  in  England  a  land- 
owner was  entitled  to  an  eminent  domain 
proceeding  to  receive  the  value  of  the  land 
to  him.  O.  CHALLIE8.  The  Law  of  Expropria- 
tion 87  (2d  ed.  1963).  Simllarlv  there  lias 
been  recognition,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
that  a  condemnce  is  entitled  to  a  premium 
merelv  be-ause  he  i.  an  unwilling  seller  .See 
eg..  Lock  v.  Fur/e,  19  C  B.  (N  Si  96  (1865); 
In  re  Wilkes'  Estate.  16  Ch.  D  5;)7  (1880). 
In  recent  years  the  Con'.;ress  of  the  United 
States  has  given  stattitorv  recognition  to  the 
legitimacy  of  such  claims  For  an  excellent 
discussion  of  federal  statutes  of  this  nature 
see  Note.  7"/ic  Interest  m  Rootcdness  Fimily 
Relocation  and  an  Approach  to  Full  Indem- 
nity, 21  Stan.  L.  Rev  801  (196M.  See  also 
Practicing  Law  Institu-e.  Rr.\L  E.state  Val- 
i;atk)N  in  C-:-NorMNATiON  101-253.  301-405 
(l96d)  Wi'h  regard  to  stale  c ndemnai ions, 
however,  the  picture  Is  much  less  attractive. 
-  Terhaps  the  best  known  discussion  is 
Mlchclman.  Property.  Viili'y,  a''d  Fa:rne:is 
Coriments  on  the  Ethical  Foundation-  o) 
"Juit  Covipensatio;,"  Lew.  EC  H.-rv  L.  'ev. 
1 165  (  1967)  .  See  c!s:>  Dunham,  Griggs  v  .'.11:- 
ghcny  County  in  Perspective:  Thirty  Years 
of  Suprcvie  Ciurt  Expropriation  Laiv.  1962 
Svp.  Ct  r;FV  63:  Fried,  Two  C  ncer,t<;  of  In- 
terests: Some  iiefiections  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  Balancing  Te~t.  76  Harv  L.  Rev  755 
(1963):  Kr.-to'-!l  f-  Harrison.  Eminent  Do- 
y^"in—Po'icv  and  Concept.  42  Cai.if.  L.  Rev. 
596  (1954).  For  ca.scs  dealing  with  the  bal- 
ancing concept  sec  T.Ta'.nian  v  Village  if  Lin- 
c  Inwood.  61  TM  Ap  i  2d  £5  208  N  E  2d  884 
(  1965)  and  Rochester  Business  Ins'ltute  Iiic 
v  Cl'v  of  Rochester.  25  App.  Dlv.  2d  97.  267 
X  YS  2d  27t  (irCS) 

Mlchclman.  supra  note  22.  A  \ery  plausi- 
ble ar;umcnt  can  be  made  that,  even  if  we 
are  to  adhere  to  the  "fair  market  v.-iUie  "  test 
as  a  co'stitutionally  u!!lclent  s*.inJard  for 
govcrnm"ntal  expr' prlations.  when  quasi- 
ptibllc  agencies  such  as  utilities,  rr.ilroads 
and  universities  are  granted  the  power  of 
eminent  domain.  v.V>  losses  m.ust  be  crmpen- 
.s&ted.  The  exception  would  be  Justifiable  on 
the  ground  that.  althou::h  the  qur.sl-p.ibllc 
agencies  are  serving  a  vital  pu'illc  function, 
they  are  nevertheless  profit-making  organi- 
zations whose  pubIUl;>  est.^bllshed  rate  struc- 
ture^  can  be,  and  are,  adjusted  Id  gi\e  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  Investment.  I'-  Is  consid- 
er.ihly  more  diff.cult,  however,  to  explain 
why  "Just  compensation"  Is  not  the  same  In 
both  cases,  since  the  fifth  amendment  ad- 
dresses Itself  specifically  to  the  government's 
deprivations. 

-'  See  L.   Wallstein.   Report  on   Law  and 
Procedxtre  in  Comoemnation  (1932).  A  Mas- 
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sachusetts  study  described  In  Note,  Eminent 
Oomatn  Valuations  in  an  Age  of  Redevelop- 
ment !nc:dcnta!  Losses.  67  Yale  i.  J  61.  73.  87 
(1957)  suL'gested  that  jury  trials  usually  do 
not  materially  increase  the  amount  available 
to  the  property  owner  o'.  er  what  he  wjuld 
have  obtilned  in  a  settlement.  On  the  other 
hand,  iliere  ai-e  many  c<ises  in  which  Juries 
appear  to  ha'  e  acted  arbitrarily  to  give  com- 
pen.sati'u  fcr  incidental  losses,  despite  direc- 
tions to  the  contrary  Eg..  Reeves  v  City  of 
Dallas.  195  S  W.  575   (Tex    Clv.  App    1946). 

-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  price  of 
"spiitting  the  difference.  "  generally  followed 
m  the  trial  of  eminent  domain  cases  before 
Juries,  makes  It  possible  "to  adjust  the  rigid 
rules  or  law  tj  the  requirements  of  justice 
and  Indemnity  in  each  particular  case."  Park 
Commn  v  Uinted  States,  143  F.2d  688  (2d  Cir. 
1944).  quoting  L  Orgel.  Valuation  Under 
THE  Law  of  Eminent  Domain  810.  837  (1st 
ed  1936)  It  seems  more  likely  that  dispens- 
ing this  kind  of  "fireside  equity"  will  result 
in  mjustire 

•See  United  States  v.  329.05  Acres  of  Land, 
158  F  Supp  67  (SD.N.Y,  1957  i  .  affd  .vu  o  jior-i 
United  States  v.  Kopperman.  263  F.2d  331  (2d 
Clr  1959)  ("Islaies  of  the  same  property  or 
those  of  comparable  character  In  the  same 
neighborhood  in  recent  times  constitute  the 
best  evidet.ce  upon  which  to  establish  value 
In  a  condemnation  proceeding").  See  also, 
United  States  v.  5139.5  Acres  of  Land,  200  F. 
2d  659  (4lh  Cir.  1952)  ;  United  States  v.  70.39 
Acres  of  Land.  164  F.  Supp.  451  (SD.  Cal. 
1958) :  Dolan.  Federal  Condemnation  Practice 
General  Aspects.  27  Appraisal  J    15  (  1959) 

-There    are    Inrdequr.cles    in    the    market 

data  technique  These  have  been  summarized 

frcm  an    appraiser's   perspective   as   follows: 

'1    Sales   are    historical   evidences   of   past 

action.^;  ir.  the  market. 

"2  The  essence  of  value  is  the  relationship 
between  people  and  properly.  The  actual 
transactions  reflect  not  only  the  Influence  of 
the  Individual  property  but  also  the  person- 
alities and  motives  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 
Tee  probable  behavior  and  performance  of 
Individuals  is  not  subject  to  exact  prediction. 
"3.  No  comparison  can  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  exact  aollar  value  lor  the  subject 
proper:  V  .... 

"4  Ihere  are  d!.Terenc?s  in  physical  simi- 
larities In  market  circumstances  in  the  'Justi- 
fied' a-  d  'actual'  sales.  D'-.-^Lnctton  between 
the  two  must  be  recognized  In  their  respec- 
tive interpretation  of  the  fair  niarket 
value.  .  .  . 

"5.  The  mathematically  adjusted  Indica- 
tions are  not  true  market  conditions  They 
are  uncalisilc  and  conjectural  based  on 
ephemeral  assi.mptlons  and  n  t  reflective  of 
true  mriTKet  conditions 

"6.  Each  property  has  its  own  specifics. 
Individuality  character  and  capacity.  No  two 
pieces  of  property  are  alike.  ... 

"7  The  assignment  of  percentage  values  to 
each  of  the  factors  can  become  arbitrary, 
uiireali-tic,  and  theoretical  In  nature  and 
relegate:,  itself  under  the  realm  of  mysticism. 
"8.  Piecemeal  adjustments  by  mathemati- 
cal percenta^res  of  the  so-called  'comparables' 
tend  to  invalidate  the  composite  evidentiary 
picture  of  the  transactions  by  Increasing  the 
chances  for  error  or  Judgment  by  omission  or 
exception."  Lum.  Comparison  and  Use  of 
Market  Data  in  Preparati6n  for  Expert  Testi- 
^■ony,  31  Appraisal  J.  178,  181   (1963). 

"  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  compara- 
bUlty  proijlem  see  Sengstock  &  McAullffe. 
What  Is  the  Price  of  Eminent  Domain?,  44 
J  Urban  L.  185.  197-206  ( 1966) . 

*3  Cal  L.  Revision  Comm'n  Rep..  Recom- 
mendations &  Studies  A-25  to  -26  ( 1961 ) . 

""Sec.  eg..  Old  Dominion  Land  Co.  v. 
United  States.  269  U.S.  55  (1925);  United 
States  V.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  168  F.2d 
391  (2d  Cir.  1948):  County  of  Los  Angeles  v. 
Hoe,  138  Cal.  App.  2d  74.  291  P.2d  98  (Dlst 
Ct  App.  1955) ;  Dolan,  supra  note  26. 


3  Cal.  L.  Revision  Comm'n  Rep  .  Recom- 
mendations &  Studies  A-37  ( 1961  )  . 

=■■  See  5  P.  Ni;-HOLS.  supra  note  1.  ?' S  21.3;  1  |. 
.4|11:  1  L.  Oii3EL.  Valuation  Under  the  Law 
OF  Eminent  Domain  M47  (2d  ed.  1953); 
Annor.  174ALR   386(1948). 

-  Bllck  V.  Ozaiiker  County.  180  W'lsc  45. 
48.   192  N.W.  380.  381    (1D23)". 

'  At  least  one  .st.ite  has  recently  held  that 
evidence  of  sales  to  the  cjr.demnor  is  admis- 
sible to  prove  value,  notwithstanding  Ihe 
coercion  allegedly  Inhere:.:  in  such  tra.,s.^c- 
tions.  See  County  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Pans,  48 
Cal    2d  672.  312  P.  2d  C80   (1957). 

'  Sec,  e.g..  Redevelopment  Land  Arencv  v. 
61  Parcels  of  Laad.  235  F  2d  834  (DC.  Cir 
1956);  Baetjer  v  United  States.  143  F.  2d 
391  (1st  Cir.  1944):  Wymaii  v.  Lexington  ir 
WCR.R.  54  Mass    316   (1847). 

■"•  Cf.  Hickey  v.  United  States.  208  F.  2d 
269  (3d  Clr.  1953).  cert,  denied.  347  U.S.  919 
(1954)  (atteinpti.ic  to  expand  the  area  cf 
forced  sales  and  excluding  even  the  private 
business  sale  when  made  under  compulsion). 
''See,  e.g..  Sharp  v.  United  SUtes,  191  U.S. 
341  (1903).  See  also  Annot..  7  A.L.R.  2d  781 
( 1949) :  1  L  Orcel.  supra  note  32.  ?  148:  Note. 
Me-hods  of  Proving  Land  Value,  43  Iowa  L. 
Rev.  270  (1958). 

"2  J.  Wigmore.  Evidence  S  463,  at  503  (3d 
ed.  1940)  See  also  County  of  Los  Angeles  v. 
Faus,  48  Cal.  2d  672.  677.  313  P.  2d  680,  683 
(1957). 

"  The  following  quotation  from  Los  Angeles 
City  High  School  D:st.  v.  Klta,  169  Cal.  Anp. 
2d  655.  663.  338  P.  2d  60,  65  (Dlst.  Ct.  App. 
1959)   expresses  the  conventional  view: 

"Much  has  been  said  ibout  the  propriety 
of  receiving  in  evidence  unaccepted  offers  to 
buy  similar  property.  An  ouer  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  does  not  r.ecessariiy  Involve  an  esti- 
mate that  such  is  its  full  value  a.id  shouid 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  market  value.  At  best,  such 
offers  are  but  expressions  of  opinion.  They 
are  a  species  of  indirect  evidence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  offerer  as  to  the  value  of 
land.  An  unaccepted  offer  places  before 
the  Jury  p.n  absent  person's  declaration  or 
op'nlon  of  value  while  depriving  the  ad- 
veri.e  party  cf  the  benefit  of  cross- 
examination.  The  offerer  may  have  such 
slight  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  to  render 
his  opinion  of  no  value.  He  may  have  wanted 
the  la:.d  for  some  particular  purpose  dlcon- 
nected  with  Its  value.  Pure  speculation  may 
have  Induced  tlie  offer,  a  willingness  to  take 
chances  that  some  new  use  of  the  lai.d 
might  later  prove  profitable.  The  person  mak- 
ing the  offer  may  not  have  been  competent 
In  a  legal  se.i;,e  to  express  an  cpinio;.  oa  the 
subject.  Offers  may  be  gl.bly  made  without 
serious  intention  or  the  required  resources. 
The  offer  may  contain  contingencies,  as  in 
the  present  case.  The  area  for  collateral  in- 
quiry is  far  broader  than  in  the  case  of  c  .i- 
summated  sales,  as  is  also  the  opportunity  for 
collusion  and  fraud.  The  assertion  that  the 
offerer  tendered  his  mo.jey  might  gl\e  such 
hearsay  opinion  more  weight  with  the  jury 
than  an  opinion  given  by  a  witness  before 
them,  not  thus  supported.  If  evidence  of  an 
unaccepted  offer  Is  to  be  recei-.ed.  it  is  im- 
portant to  knew  whether  the  offer  was  bona 
fide  and  made  by  a  man  of  good  Judgment  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
whether  made  with  reference  to  market  value 
or  to  supply  a  particular  need  or  to  gratify 
a  fancy.  Unaccepted  offers  are  unsatisfactory, 
ea.sy  of  fabrication,  and  even  may  be  danger- 
ous In  their  character." 

'""To  require  the  defendants  in  this  case 
to  pay  any  portion  of  their  costs  necessarily 
Incidental  to  the  trial  of  the  Issues  on  their 
part,  or  any  part  of  the  costs  of  the  [condem- 
nor;, would  reduce  the  Just  compensation 
awarded  by  the  Jury,  by  a  sum  equal  to  that 
paid  by  them  fcr  such  costs."  City  &  County 
of  San  Francisco  v.  Collins,  98  Cal.  259,  262, 
33  P.  56,  57   (1893). 


The  best  study  of  this  problem  is  contained 
in  Note,  Attorneys'  Fees  m  Condemnation 
Prcceedmgs.  20  Hastings  L.J.  694  (1969). 

"  Even  when  there  is  a  legitimate  difierence 
rf  opinion  betwien  the  experts  employed  by 
the  la:,ciowner  and  those  used  by  the  com- 
deninmg  aulhor;ty.  the  net  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  landowner,  if  it  develops  that 
he  is  correct  and  the  agency  i?  wrong,  must 
be  diminished  by  the  attorney's  fee  and  other 
expenses  A  few  stLtes  have  enacted  statutes 
which  grant  tl.e  landowner  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection I'.s  to  Ills  attorney's  fees,  most  notably 
Florida.  North  Dakota.  Iowa  and  Oregon.  For 
citations  to  the  relevant  statute?  m  these 
sl.'itrs  see  Note,  .s-i/pra  note  40,  at  704-08. 
Fl.orida's  statute  Is  of  special  Interest: 
"The  petitioner  shall  pay  all  reasonable 
costs  of  the  proceedii:gE  in  the  circuit  court 
including  a  rea.sonable  attorrey's  fee  to  be 
a.ssessed  by  that  co:  rt."  Pla.  St.at.  Ann. 
5  73.091   (Supp.  1970). 

"The  petitioi'.er  shall  pay  f.U  reasonable 
costs  of  tl.e  proceedings  in  the  appellate 
court,  including  a  reasonable  attorney  s  fee  to 
be  a;s:ssed  by  that  ciurt.  except  upon  an 
appeal  taken  by  a  defendant  in  which  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court  shall  be  affirmed." 
Id.   s-  73-131(2). 

'See  Hearings  on  S.  J 157  Before  the  Sub- 
Curv.jii.  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Eess  26,  36-38  (1968):  Hear- 
in^is  on  Real  Property  .Acquisition  Practices 
and  .Adequacy  of  ConipensrJicn  in  Federal 
and  Federally  Assisted  Progrcvis  Bejore  the 
Select  Subromm.  en  Real  Properly  Acquisi- 
tion of  the  Howe  Comm.  on  Public  V.orks, 
88th  Cong.  lEt  Ses=  368-81.  333-91  (1963); 
Ber^-cr  K-  Rohan.  The  Nassau  County  Study: 
An  F-vipirical  L:ol:  Into  the  Practices  o] 
Condemnation.  67  Colum.  L  Rev  ^'iO  i  1967). 
£e-ticn  50  5  E  of  the  proposed  Model  Emi- 
ne  It  D..ma:n  Code  under  considcr;aion  by 
ti-e  Comm.ittee  on  Condemnati.  n  L.iw  of  the 
Real  Proprr'y.  Probate  and  Tru:-t  Section 
provides 

■Where  the  ultimate  award  is  more  than 
the  offer  of  the  condemnor,  the  Tr.r;!  Judge 
shall  have  the  authority  to  cause  the  con- 
demnor to  re'mht^rse  the  condemnee  for  his 
.  .  .  attor.'^eys'  fees  and  other  reasonable  ex- 
pense, but  his  authority  shall  exi-t  only  in 
those  Instances  where  the  Trial  Judge  finds 
affirmatively  that  tc  do  otherw.se  would  in- 
voke serlcvs  hardship  on  the  condeninee.  .  .  ." 
'See  City  of  Chicago  v.  Harrison-Halsted 
Bldg.  Corp.  11  III  2d  431.  143  N.E.2d  40  i  19.':7)  . 
But  cf.  United  States  v  Meyer.  398  F  2d  66 
(9th  Cir  1968).  See  also  Varney.  The  Vsc  of 
Pi  10-  App-aisa's  :■•;  CondcrnriariOTi  Ca^c:  in 
AB.A  .Section  of  Local  Govfenment  Law, 
Report  OF  Co:'Mit'ee  on  C'Tccf.?.:N\TlON  '.nd 
Condemnation  Procedure  377  (19'^8l.  A  Cal- 
ifornia study  has  shown  that  ui.less  the 
award  exceeds  the  offer  by  53.00?  to  $5,000. 
the  unrecoverable  co:ts  of  defe;idlng  such  a 
case  will  exceed  the  increase  in  compe;.sa- 
tion  1969  Cal.  L.  Revision  Comm'n  Rep.  128 
n.  ]0 

"  Unlike  "public  defenders"  for  criminal 
cases,  a  conden.r  ation  pro  tor  Inevitably 
would  develop  the  tvpe  of  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  condemning  authority  and 
local  appraisers  that  makes  neutrality  Impos- 
siljle. 

'  See  Berger  &  Rohm,  supra  r.ctc  2.  at  440. 
At  least  o:"e  type  cf  federal  cordemnatio:; 
proceedifjg.  that  of  the  Tenne.ssce  Valley  Au- 
thority (T\''A).  has  partially  mcved  from  a 
commis-ion  type  hearing  to  a  jury  trial  pro- 
cedure Section  25  of  the  Tennessee  V&l'ey 
Authority  Act  was  am.ended  to  abo'ish  the 
commission  system  as  the  sole  method  for  de- 
termining Just  compensation  fcr  TVA  tak- 
ings Act  cf  September  28.  1968.  Pub  L  No. 
90-536.  80  Stat  8P5,  an-ending  le  USC  831x 
(1964).  Since  TVA  takings  are  now  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  federal  condemnation. 
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If  the  requisite  findings  can  be  made,  the 
federal  district  Judge  can  appoint  a  commis- 
sion under  Ped.  R  Civ.  P.  71A(h) . 

'•  American  Arbitration  Association,  Emi- 
nent Domain  ARarniATioN  Rules  (19681. 

<■  1969  Cal.  L.  Revision  Comm'n  Rep.  131. 

♦"Beginning  in  1951.  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  strip 
the  district  court  of  its  discretionary  power  to 
deny  a  demand  for  a  Jury  trial.  In  support  of 
such  legislation,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion argues  that  Jury  trial  had  been  enjoyed 
under  the  old  conformity  act  and  was  im- 
properly taken  away  by  rule  71A.  See  ABA, 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Amendment  of 
Rule  71A  of  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 81  ABA.  Rep  386  (1956).  Interestingly 
enough,  however,  the  cases  that  have  reached 
the  appellate  courts  indicate  that  it  is  usu- 
ally the  government,  not  the  landowner,  that 
complains  of  denial  of  a  Jury  trial.  See.  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  Leavell  &  Ponder.  Inc.,  286 
PJd  398  (5th  Clr.  1961):  United  States  v. 
Chamberlain  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  226  P.2d 
492  (8th  Cir.  1955). 

«»  376  U.S.  192  (  1964  I. 

'^>  Id.  at  197-200. 

""The  right  to  appeal  (from  the  commis- 
sion's finding  I  shall  be  absolute  and  the  trial 
shall  be  de  novo  "  Model  Code  on  Eminent 
E>omain  5  504  (Prelim    Draft,  1968). 

"  G.  Chalmf.s,  The  Law  op  Expropriation 
75  (2d  ed.  1963) 

''See  e.g..  Woods  Mfg  Co.  v.  The  King, 
(1951)  2  Di.R.  465:  Belanger  v.  The  King. 
(19181  *3  DL.R.  138.  Lucas  v.  Chesterfield 
Gua&  Water  Bd,  (19091  1  KB.  16  (C  A   1908). 

"^  Lucas  V.  Chesterfield  Gas  &  Water  Bd., 
(19091  1  KB  16  (Cj\  1908),  quoted  in  O. 
Chaixies.  supra  note  52,  at  87. 

"  (19671  2  O-R    185.  187. 

•■•  Dlggon-Hlbben  Ltd.  v    The  King,  (19491 

4  DL  R.  785.  787:  "The  owner  at  the  moment 
of  expropriation  is  to  be  deemed  as  without 
title,  but  all  else  remaining  the  same,  and 
the  question  is  what  would  be,  as  a  prudent 
man.  at  that  moment,  pay  for  the  property 
rather  than  be  ejected  from  It." 

"  O.  Challies.  supra  note  52,  at  153. 

^See  Drew  v.  The  Queen.  (19611  29  Di.R. 
2d  114;  Todd.  The  10%  Allowance  in  Assess- 
ing Compensation  Payable  for  Property  Ex- 
propriated Under  Statutory  Authority,  2  U.B. 
C.L.  Rev.  623  (1958).  For  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  "allowance,  "  sometLme«  called 
"Indemnity  for  forceable  dlspoeseeslons"  see 
O.  Chalus,  supra  note  52,  at  206. 

"  This  is  another  name  for  severance  dam- 
ages, or.  as  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  In 
Canada,  "consequential  damages."  See  O. 
Challies,  supra  note  52,  at  131. 

"'  The  earliest  case  in  which  the  "allow- 
ance," as  Import  from  England  where  It  was 
abandoned  in  1910.  appeared  was  Symonds  v. 
Rex.  8  Can.  Exch.  319  ( 1904) . 

"'Drew  V.  Regina.  (1961]  Can.  S.  Ct  614, 
discussed  in  G.  Challies,  supra  note  52,  at 
207. 

'"See  Saflan.  Bill  C200:  Federal  Expropria- 
tion Bill.  34  Sask.  L   Rev.  299  (1969). 

'"Acquisition  of  Land  (Assessment  of 
Compensation)  Act  of  1919,  9  &  10  Geo.  5.  c. 
57,  ;  2,  2.  Indeed,  English  cases  prior  to  1919 
are  freely  cited  by  the  Canadian  federal  and 
provincial  courts.  3  Cal.  L.  Revision  Comm'n. 
Rep..  Recommendations  &  Stttdies  A-17 
(1961). 

•'  Acquisition  of  Land  (  Assessment  of  Com- 
pensation)  Act  of  1919.  9  i  10  Geo.  6,  c.  57. 

5  2.  rule  2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
"value  to  the  owner"  rule  may  be  for  various 
reasons,  more  realistic  In  Canada  than  in 
England.  Saflan.  supra  note  62.  at  307. 

*  See  Megarry,  Compensation  for  Compul- 
sory .Acquisition  of  Land  in  England,  In  Law 
AND  Land  212  (C.  Haar  ed   1964) . 

"•'  10  &  11  Geo.  6.  c.  51. 

■'■  Megarry.  supra  note  65,  at  221. 

■*•  /d  at  222-23 

■"/d. 

''  Law  of  May  12,  1917,  concerning  the  Law 


on  Expropriation,  11969]  Sveriges  Rlkes  Lag 
B114-30  (Swed  ).  See  generally  V.  OlUkalnen. 
Regulation  of  Eminent  Domain  In  Sweden, 
December  1969  (unpublished  private  study 
on  file  with  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review). 

"•  M.  HXRNMAKCK,  L6SKSKILLING  VID  EX- 
PROPRIATION FOR  Tatbebyogelse  103  (2d  ed. 
1967). 

■-•/d.  at  110. 

•■'  V.  Ollllcalnen,  supra  note  70.  at  2-3. 

•*  SVENSKA  KOMMUNAL-TEKNISKA  F6»ENTN- 
GEN,  EXPROPRIATIONS  Teknik  375    (1968). 

-■  Practice  attempts  are  made  to  calculate 
the  net  losses  the  business  may  suffer.  V. 
Olllkalnen,  supra  note  70.  at  4. 

•'For  a  discussion  of  the  expropriation 
courts  see  V.  OlUkainen,  supra  note  70,  at  5. 
Prior  to  1950.  article  7  of  the  Law  of  Expropri- 
ation required  that  "Just  compensation  "be 
paid  for  the  voluntary  taking  of  real  prop- 
erty It  Is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  change  in  the  wording  of  article  7  has 
not  resulted  in  a  change  In  the  basis  for  esti- 
mated compensation.  1948  Statens  Offenliga 
Utredningah  No.  4,  85. 

~  J.  BaissALT).  A  History  of  French  Public 
Law  545  (1915). 

"'•  See  D.  Krlvlckas.  Regulation  of  Eminent 
Domain  in  Prance  1  &  n.3,  December  1969 
(unpublished  study  on  file  with  the  Vander- 
bilt Law  Review) . 

■•For  a  complete  study  of  these  rules  see 
D.  Krlvlckas,  supra  note  78. 

-  D.  Musso,  Le  Nouveau  Regime  De  L'Ex- 

PROPRIATION     ET     SES.     MODALITES     D'APPLICA- 

TioN  Ml  (2d  ed.  1965). 

"J       M.      AlTBY.      L'EXPROPRIATION      POUTl      LA 

Cause  D'Utilite  Publiqxte  20  (1968).  For  an 
extensive  discu-sslon  of  evaluation  methods 
In  Prance  see  F.  Perbes  &  G.  Salles.  Expro- 
priation ET  Evaluation  Des  Biens  (2d  ed. 
1969). 

*»  A  considerable  portion  of  this  study  Is 
based  upon  K.  Vokopola.  Regulation  of  Emi- 
nent Domain  In  Italy,  December  1969  (un- 
published study  on  file  with  the  Vanderbilt 
Law  Review ) . 

•"  The  expression  "Just  Indemnity,"  coming 
Immediately  after  the  other  preconditions 
concerning  the  declaration  of  the  public  in- 
terest makes  it  clear  that  such  payment  is 
the  sine  qua  non  tor  a  lawful  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

"Under  Italian  legal  doctrine  it  Is  com- 
monly held  that  an  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
propriation of  private  property  for  a  declared 
public  Interest  and  need  is  not  a  "price."  and 
therefore,  does  not  constitute  a  valuable 
consideration  in  a  transaction  of  exchange. 

"There  la  some  authority  for  the  later 
viewpoint.  Constitutional  Court  Decision  No. 
61.  reported  in  2  Revista  di  Diritto  Agrario 
250  (1967). 

"  K.  Vokopola,  supra  note  82,  at  5. 

"  P.  Caruono,  Espropriazone  Per  Pttbblica 
UtilitA  309  (6th  ed.  1967). 

*  K.  Vokopola,  supra  note  82,  at  6.  See  also 
P.  Cabucno,  supra  note  87.  at  265.  There  has 
been  special  legislation,  frequently  applied 
In  connection  with  slum  clearance.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Just  price  contained  In 
this  legislation  states  that  the  "Indemnity 
due  the  owners  of  expropriated  property 
shall  btf  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age commercial  value  or  of  the  rents  for  the 
past  ten  years."  P.  Ca«ucno,  supra  note  87, 
at  309. 

""  The  Bonn  Constitution,  Washington.  D.C. 
U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Office.  1949.  For 
a  general  study  of  evaluation  problems  in 
Germany  see  W.  S61yom-Pekete,  Regulation 
of  Eminent  Domain  In  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  December  1969  (unpublished 
study  on  file  with  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Re- 
view). According  to  8<Jlyom-Fekete,  "the 
literal  translation  of  the  term  'Bundesbaug- 
esetz"  would  be  Federal  Law  on  Construction. 
This  Law  Is  a  comprehensive  code  of  urban 
development  planning,  and  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  'Code'."  Id  at  1  n.4. 

•"The    text    of    the    Code,    commentaries 


thereto,  and  Its  Implementing  statutes  may 
be  found  In  S.  HErrzER  &  E.  Oxstkxicbik, 

BUNDESBAUCKSKTZ  (1968). 

"  The  tone  of  the  section  Is  set  by  a  pro- 
vision that  "compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined  after  Just  consideration  of  the  in. 
terests  of  the  public  and  the  affected  parties." 
BOBl  {96.  1.  at  341  (1960). 

"M.  5  141. 

*'  W.  S61yom-Fekete,  supra  note  89,  at  7-8. 

I"  For  a  thorough  study  of  expropriation 
problems  in  Belgium  see  V.  Stolcolu,  Regula- 
tlon  of  Eminent  Domain  In  Belgium,  Decem- 
ber 1969  (unpublished  study  on  file  with  the 
Vanderbilt  Law  Review) . 

»  See  note  77  supra  and  accompanying  text 

*'  V  Stolcolu,  supra  note  94,  at  1-2. 

"'  M.  Vauthier.  Precis  Du  Droit  Admin- 
isTRATir  De  La  Belciquh  1  239,  at  290  (1928). 

"L.  BELVA.  L'EXPROPRIATION  POL'H  CaUSX 
D'UTILITt  PUBLIQUE    ''987    (1955). 

"  V.  stolcolu.  supra  note  94.  at  8.  Compen- 
sation must  not  include  more  than  the  pre- 
judices that  arc  an  "immediate  and  direct" 
consequence  of  the  expropriation;  here  the 
antecedents  in  French  law  are  obvious.  See 
V.  Stolcolu,  supra  note  94,  at  8. 

'"■'  5  Repertoire  Pratiqlt:  Dr  Droite  Belgi 
No.  571,  "2  (1950),  quoted  in  V.  Stolcolu, 
supra  note  94,  at  9. 

'»»  V.  Stolcolu.  supra  note  94.  at  9. 

"■'  Id.  at  10. 

"»/d. 

'^/d.  atll. 

"» Id.  at  12. 

x/d.  at  14. 

"^  Id.  at  16. 

'  •  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Petty  Motor 
Co.  327  U.S.  372.  377-78  (1946).  See  also  1 
L.  Orgel.  Valuation  Under  the  Law  of 
Eminent  Domain  §  39  (2d  ed.  1953) ;  Welsl  & 
Cohen,  Federal  Condemnation  Law  and  the 
Public  Interest,  In  1968  Institute  on  Kid- 
nent  Domain  45. 

'*  V.  Stolcolu.  supra  note  94.  at  16-17.  If  » 
landowner  excepts  to  the  administrative  de- 
termination of  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  hU 
land  and  appeals  to  the  courts,  the  costs  in 
courts  of  first  Instance  are  paid  by  the  state; 
but  if  he  appeals  further  and  loses,  he  must 
bear  the  court  costs  and  other  expenses.  Id. 
at  21.  Although  it  has  been  argued  to  the 
contrary,  courts  have  held  that  attorneys' 
fees  are  not  "costs."  and  that  the  hiring  of  ■ 
lawyer  is  purely  a  voluntary  act  of  the  own- 
er. Id.  at  23. 
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By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  3448.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  the  Informal  entry  of 
merchandise  not  exceeding  $500  in  value. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  a  simple 
proposal  designed  to  raise  the  value  of 
merchandise  subject  to  informal  entry 
into  the  United  States  to  $500  to  com- 
pensate for  present  day  prices  and  to 
reduce  the  paper  workload  on  Customs 
personnel  as  well  as  on  American  busi- 
nessmen. 

At  present,  in  most  cases  merchandise 
with  a  value  of  more  than  $250  is  re- 
quired to  go  through  a  formal  entry 
basis  when  entering  the  United  States. 
This  $250  level  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  wWle  inflation  has  long 
since  made  that  figure  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  its  original  intention. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
merely  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
permit  the  informal  entry  of  merchan- 
dise not  exceeding  $500  in  value. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  3449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  21,  1940,  as  amended,  to  remow 


the  ninety  day  requirement  for  the  sub- 
mission of  general  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  altering  a  bridge  in  accordance 
with  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; and 

S  3450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  18.  1894,  the  act  of  March  3,  1899, 
the  Bridge  Act  of  1906  and  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946,  to  provide  for  civil 
penalties  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  two  bUls,  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  intended  to 
enable  the  Cofist  Guard  to  oversee  more 
effectively  its  responsibilities  regarding 
bridges  over  navigable  waterways. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  amend 
an  existing  statute  under  which  the 
Coast  Guard  can  direct  the  owner  of  a 
bridge  to  altar  the  bridge  if  it  acts  as  an 
obstruction  to  marine  navigation.  Such 
orders  usually  occur  on  older  bridges 
subsequent  to  dredging  of  the  river  chan- 
nel and  the  use  of  larger  tugs  and  barges. 

Once  such  an  alteration  order  is  is- 
sued, provisions  of  the  Truman-Hobbs 
Acts  are  available  to  assist  financially 
In  the  necessary  alterations. 

Under  present  law,  the  bridge  owner 
is  required  to  submit  specific  alteration 
plans  and  specifications  to  the  Coast 
Guard  within  90  days  of  the  order.  The 
Coast  Guard  says  that  period  of  time  is 
wholly  unrealistic.  Bridge  owners  sim- 
ply cannot  do  all  the  necessary  engineer- 
ing work  in  that  brief  period.  This  re- 
sults in  a  general  disregard  of  that  pro- 
vision of  law,  forcing  the  Coast  Guard 
to  grant  extensions. 

The  first  bill  would  grant  to  the  Coast 
Guard  discretion  in  setting  a  time  period 
for  submission  of  alteration  plans.  The 
Coast  Guard  informs  me  that  It  antici- 
pates that  this  period  in  most  cases  will 
be  about  6  months. 

The  second  bill  would  establish  a  civil 
remedy  enabling  the  Cos^t  Guard  to 
bring  actions  against  operator  of  draw 
bridges  for  improper  operation  of  a  draw 
bridge. 

Clearly,  a  criminal  penalty  is  far  too 
extreme  as  a  remedy  for  sloppy  opera- 
tions of  a  drawbridge  that  may  Involve 
leaving  it  open  too  long  oV  failing  to  be 
on  hand  when  a  vessel  is  ready  to  pass 
underneath. 

The  Cotist  Guard  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  neglected  to  initiate  ac- 
tions, even  in  the  rare  incidents  of 
flagrant  violators.  The  creation  of  a  sec- 
ond remedy — a  civil  citation  and  admin- 
istrative penalty — should  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  induce  better  perform- 
ance, where  necesssur. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  two  ad- 
ministration bills  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  that  copies  of  the  bills, 
as  well  as  letters  accompanying  each,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3449 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940  (54  Stat. 


498) ,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  514)   Is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

By  deleting  the  phrase  "ninety  days"  from 
line  2;  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "such  reasonable  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe". 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.  ApHl  27.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To 
amend  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940,  as  amended 
to  remove  the  ninety  day  requirement  for 
the  submission  of  general  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  altering  a  bridge  In  accordance 
with  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation." 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  Section  4 
of  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940  (54  Stat.  498) .  as 
amended  (33  United  States  Code  514)  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Trsmsportatlon,  after 
service  of  an  order  on  a  bridge  owner  to 
alter  his  bridge,  to  prescribe  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  service  of  such  order  for 
the  submission  of  general  plans  and  specifi- 
cations to  carry  out  the  required  alteration. 

Currently,  the  bridge  owner  must  submit 
alteration  plans  and  specifications  within 
ninety  days  after  service  of  the  Secretary's 
order  upon  him.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  ninety  days  Is  an  insufficient  period  of 
time  in  which  to  expect  the  bridge  owner  to 
accomplish  this  task.  This  Is  primarily  due 
to  the  time  needed  to  select  an  engineering 
consultant,  obtain  a  prc^osal  from  him,  and 
submit  It  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  review  and 
approval  prior  to  proceeding  with  the  design 
phase  of  the  needed  alteration.  This  prelimi- 
nary procedure  Itself  usuaUy  takes  approxi- 
mately ninety  days  at  a  minimum;  thus  In- 
sufficient time  Is  left  under  current  require- 
ments for  the  consultant  to  conduct  site  In- 
vestigations and  to  prepare  satisfactory  out- 
line plans  and  design  criteria  for  submission. 
In  realization  of  these  difficulties,  requests 
by  bridge  owners  for  extensions  of  time  have 
routinely  been  granted. 

Willful  faUure  or  refusal  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
by  bridge  owners  has  not  been  a  problem  In 
the  past.  In  recent  years,  however,  some  own- 
ers have  not  proceeded  diligently  in  this 
matter  In  spite  of  persistent  urglngs  to  do  so. 
The  criminal  sanctions  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  ninety  day  requirement  have  not 
been  Invoked  in  the  past  due,  In  part,  to  the 
realization  that  the  requirement  Is  Imprac- 
tical. AUowlng  the  Secretary  to  specify  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  submission  of  general 
plans  and  specifications,  and  eliminating  the 
rigid  ninety  day  rule,  will  remove  a  major 
obstacle  toward  ensuring  compliance  with 
the  Secretary's  order. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  Ijefore  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Mantigement  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegab. 

Comparative    Type    Showing    Changes    in 
Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 
(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
In  brackets;  new  matter  is  Italics.) 

TITLE  33 
;  514.  Submission  and  approval  of  general 
plans  and  specifications 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bridge  owner  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within 
(ninety  days]  such  reasonable  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  after  service  of  his 
order,   general   plans   and   specifications   to 


provide  for  the  alteration  of  such  bridge  in 
accordance  vrtth  such  order,  and  for  such  ad- 
ditional alteration  of  such  bridge  as  the 
bridge  owner  may  desire  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  railroad  or  highway  traffic,  or  both. 
The  Secretary  may  approve  or  reject  such 
general  plans  and  specifications,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  and  may  require  the  submission 
of  new  or  additional  plans  and  specifications, 
but  when  the  Secretary  shall  have  approved 
general  plans  and  specifications,  they  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  unless 
changes  theren  be  afterward  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  bridge  owner. 

S.  3450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  August  18."  1894  (28  Stat  362).  as 
amended,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  5  (33  U  S  C.  499)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  By  redesignating  the  present  section 
as  suDsection  "(a)". 

(2)  By  striking  the  following  clause  from 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (at: 
",  or  who  shall  unreasonably  delay  the 
opening  of  said  draw  after  reasonable  signal 
shall  have  been  given.  '  and 

(3)  By  striking  the  word  "section"  wherever 
It  appears  between  the  words  "this'  and 
"may"  in  new  subsection  (a),  and  Inserting 
In  liieu  thereof  the  word  "subsection". 

(B)  By  adding  a  ne-.v  subsection  (b)  to 
section  5  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  sub.section  (ai.  or  who- 
ever shall  unreasonably  delay  the  opening 
of  said  draw  after  reasonable  signal  shall 
have  been  given  as  provided  in  such  rules  or 
regulations,  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  SI. 000.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  assess  and  collect  any 
civil  penalty  incurred  under  this  subsection 
and,  m  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  Upon  failure 
to  collect  or  compromise  a  penalty  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence an  action  for  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  this  subsection  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30 
Stat.  1151).  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Section  9  (33  U.SC.  401)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  as  sub- 
section "(a)  ". 

(B)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (bl  to 
section  9  as  follows: 

"(bl  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bridge, 
drawbridge  or  causeway  to  obstruct,  haz- 
ard or  endanger  the  free  navigation  of  any 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  when 
such  obstruction,  hazard  or  danger  results 
from  a  failure  to  keep  the  bridge,  drawbridge 
or  causeway  and  their  accessory  works  in 
proper  repair". 

(C)  Section  12  (33  U.S.C.  406)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  as  sub- 
section "(a) ". 

(D)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  12  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  person  and  every  corpcwatlon 
that  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  9(b)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  liable  to  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000;  and 
every  month  such  violation  continues  there- 
after shall  be  deemed  a  new  offense  and  sub- 
ject such  person  and  corporation  to  addi- 
tional penalties  therefor.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  assess  and  collect  any 
clvU  penalty  Incurred  under  this  subsection 
and,  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  Upon  failure 
to  collect  or  compromise  a  penalty  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence an  action  for  the  penalty  prescribed 
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by  this  subsection  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States". 

Sec  3.  TTiat  the  Bridge  Act  of  1906  (34 
Stat.  85).  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  5  (33  U.S.C.  4951  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  the  present  section 
as  subsection  •■  I  a)  ";  and 

(2)  in  new  suosectlon  (a)  — 

lU  by  adding;  the  word  ■willfully  between 
the  words  ■■shall"  and  "fall", 

(II)  by  striking  the  phrase  ".  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  said  sections, 
and  any  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
viol. I? ion  of  .->ald  sections,";  &nn 

(III)  by  striking  the  word  "civil"  between 
the  words  ■on'  and  "conviction". 

(B)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  5  as  follows- 

■■ib)  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  any  order,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation Issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a 
cUll  penairy  ol  not  more  than  $1,000;  and 
every  mo.ith  such  violation  continues  there- 
after shaM  be  deemed  a  new  offense  and 
subject  such  person  to  additional  penalties 
therefor.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  assess  and  collect  any  civil  penalty  in- 
curred u:;cler  this  subsection  and.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, remit,  mitigate,  or  compromise  any 
such  penalty  Upon  failure  to  collect  or  com- 
promi.se  a  penalty  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  <.f  Transportation  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  an  action  for 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  thLs  subsection  in 
anv  distri-t  court  of  the  Ur.r.ed  S:ates/', 

Sfc  4  That  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946  (00  .Stat.  847),  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

I  A)      Section     510      (33 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  the  present  section 
as  subsection   '(a)";  and 

(2)  In  new  subsection  (a)  by  adding  the 
word  ■•willfully"— 

il)  between  the  words  "who"  and  "falls" 
wherever  they  appear, 

(11)    between    the    words    '■who"    and 
fuses',   and 

(til)    between   the   word 
"violates" 

(B)    By   adding   a 
section  ,'jio  as  follo'As 

"(bi  Any  person  who  violates  anv  of  the 
pro.isions  of  this  Act.  or  anv  order,  rule, 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  11- 
ab'e  v^  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000;  and  e- ery  month  such  violation  con- 
tlnies  thereafter  shall  be  deemed  a  new  of- 
fense a:-.d  subject  such  person  to  additional 
penalties  therefor  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation n;iy  a.^sess  and  collect  any  civil 
penaltv  Incurred  under  this  subsection  and. 
In  h's  dl-^cretlon.  remit,  mitigate,  or  com- 
promise any  such  penalty  Upon  failure  to 
collect  or  ■ompromlse  a  penalty  under  this 
sub.section,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
mav  reqiie-t  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence an  action  for  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  this  sulsectlin  in  anv  district  court  of 
the  United  States.'. 


use.     533)      Is 


re- 

otherwise^'   and 

new   subsection    (b)    to 


ThF     ■Sr-TfETARV     O^    TuANSPORTA-IflN, 

Wft.hinqton.   PC.   Dt'crmher  21,   1973 
Hon.  OERAt.D   R    Ford. 
Prefiicnt   or   thf   Senate, 
Wislitvqtnn,    DC 

Dtar  Mr  Preside ;<t:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  comparative  tvpe  showing 
ch;i';^ps  made  in  the  existing  law.  and  a 
dra"  of  a  oroposed  hIM  -To  ninend  the  A't 
of  A;!!."ist  18,  1B94.  'h-  Ac-  of  Mar'h  3.  1899. 
the  Krldc;e  Act  of  ly-a  and  the  G<-neral 
Brtd..;e  Act  of  Ui46  to  provide  for  cl  II  pen- 
alri»s  m  certain  circumstan-'e.s,  and  for  other 
pur'-'O'er; 

The  f;ro-5osed  legislation  would  amend 
seve.-^l  re-tons  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  cl.ll  penalties  In  addi- 
tion to  the  criminal  .sanctlo;;s  currentlv  au- 
thorized.  The   sections,    in   general,   concern 


penalties  for  violating  orders  or  reKulatlons 
dealing  w.th  the  construction,  alteration,  re- 
pair or  operation  of  bridges  and  drawbridges. 
In  addition,  the  bill  wf.uld  amend  title  33, 
United  States  Code  to  clearly  rerjulre  owner.^ 
to  keep  their  brid.fes,  drav.oridKes,  or  cau.se- 
ways;  or  the  acce,  :ory  works  o"  any  of  them 
ii\  proper  repair,  to  the  end  that  marine 
traffic  will  not  be  obstructed,  endangered  or 
placed  m  hazard  while  making  reasonable 
use  of  the  navigable  waters  over  which  they 
are  built.  In  the  past,  bridge  owners  have 
been  informed  that  they  were  in  violation 
of  the  term.?  of  their  construction  permit 
when  necessary  repairs  to  the  bridge  or  draw- 
bridge pier  protect lo:i  work  (primarily  .sheer 
fencing  and  fenders)  were  neglected  The 
criminal  sanctions  available  for  enforce- 
ment In  this  area  hr.ve  proved  to  be  both 
cuni'.)ersonio  and  meSective 

A  .somewhat  .similar  .■'Ifiatlon  has  occurred 
in  regard  to  some  draw'jridge  operations, 
where  the  number  of  complaints  from  the 
boatini;  public  and  others  concerning  Im- 
proper drawbridite  o->eratlin  has  been 
steadily  itrowing  Due  primarily  to  the  diffi- 
culty en"ounterod  in  e-tabllshlng  criml:-.al 
Intent  as  an  element  of  the  act  complained 
of,  the  criminal  sanctions  available  for  en- 
forcern-MU  1.-;  tils  area  ha-e  also  been  es- 
sentially inetfertlve  as  urll  This  factor, 
coupled  with  the  Increased  pressure  of  land 
traffi?  acro.ss  both  highway  and  r.illway 
bridges,  may  well  be  encouraging  some  bridge 
owners  or  drawbridtje  operators  to  be  less 
resr-on'ilve   to  the  needs  of  marine   traffic 

The  addition  of  these  civil  penalty  au- 
thorities as  e-iforcement  devices  should  serve 
to  promnt  brldue,  drawbridge  and  cau^ewriy 
owners  and  op  ratc.r.s.  to  bf  more  attentive 
to  both  the  cnridltlon  and  the  operation  of 
their  facility  There  are  no  cost  Implications 
Included   with   this  proposal 

It  would  be  a-iprer  ated  if  you  would  lay 
this  prr>noKed  bl!l  hpfore  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  similar  bill  has  been  trans- 
mitted   to    the    Frcsideiit   of    the   Senate 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advis°d  t'mt  there  Is  no  objection  fmm 
the  standpoiu  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  propased 
legislation  to  the  Congress 
sincerely. 

Claude   S    Brinecar. 

Comparative    Ttpe    Showing    Chances    in 
ExiSTiNc.  Law  Made  by  the   Proposed   BirL 
(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
In  brackets;  new  matter  Is  In  italics.) 

TITLE  33 

5  499.  Regulations  for  drawbridges;  penalties 

for  violation:  enforcement 


(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  own- 
ing, operating,  and  tending  the  drawbridges 
built  prior  to  August  18,  1894.  or  which  may 
thereafter  be  built  across  the  navigable 
rivers  and  other  waters  of  the  United  States, 
to  open,  or  cause  to  be  opened,  the  draws  of 
such  bridges  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  public  Interests  require 
to  govern  the  opening  of  drawbridges  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  other  water  crafts,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations,  when  so  made 
and  published,  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 
Every  such  person  who  shall  wlllfulb-  fall  rr 
refuse  to  open,  or  cause  to  be  opened,  the 
draw  of  any  such  bridge  for  the  passage  of  a 
boat  or  boats  [,  or  who  shall  unreasonably 
delay  the  ope::lng  of  said  draw  after  reason- 
able flgnal  shall  have  been  given.]  as  pro- 
vided in  such  regulations  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  ml.sdemennor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  nor  less  than  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  (in  the  case  of  a  natural  per- 
son) for  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court:  Provided,  That  the  proper 
action    to    enforce    the    provisions    of'  this 


(section)  subsection  may  be  commenced  be- 
fore any  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  commissioner.  Judge 
or  court  shall  proceed  In  respect  thereto  as 
authorized  by  law  In  case  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  public  interests  require 
It.  he  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  opening  of  drawbridges  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  other  water  crafts,  and 
such  rules  and  regulations,  when  so  made 
and  published,  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
and  any  violptlon  thereof  shall  be  punished 
as  hereinbefore  provided;  Provided  further. 
That  any  regulations  made  In  pursuance  of 
this  [section]  subsection  may  be  enforced 
as  provided  in  section  413  of  this  title,  the 
provlslo-.s  whereof  are  made  applicable  to 
the  said  regulations. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  subsection  (a),  or  whoever 
shall  unreasonably  delay  the  opening  of  said 
draw  after  reasonable  signal  shall  have  been 
given  as  provided  in  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions, shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  SI. 000.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  assess  and  collect  any  civil 
penalty  incurred  under  this  subsection  and, 
in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or  compro- 
mise any  such  penalty.  Upon  failure  to  col- 
lect  or  compromise  a  penalty  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
an  action  for  the  penalty  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  in  a'y  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

S  401  Construction  of  bridges,  causeways, 
dams  or  dikes  generally 
(0)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  construct  or 
commence  the  construction  of  any  bridge, 
dam.  dike,  or  causeway  over  or  in  any  port, 
roadstead,  haven,  harbor,  canal,  navigable 
river,  or  other  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  until  the  coiisent  of  Congress  to  the 
building  of  such  structures  shall  have  been 
obtained  and  until  the  plans  for  the  same 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army:  Provided.  That  such 
structures  may  be  built  under  authority  of 
the  legislature  of  a  State  across  rivers  and 
<-th"r  waterways  the  navl^jable  portions  of 
which  lie  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  State,  provided  the  location  and  plans 
t'.erefore  are  submitted  to  and  approved 
hv  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  before  construction  Is 
commenced:  .4nd  provided  further.  That 
when  plans  for  any  bridge  or  other  struc- 
t.sre  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
E:iglneers  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
it  shall  not  be, lawful  to  deviate  from  such 
plans  either  before  or  after  completion  of 
the  structure  unless  the  modification  of 
snld  plans  has  previously  been  submitted 
to  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

(b)  /(  ."hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bridge, 
drawbridge  or  causeway  to  ob'itruct,  haz- 
ard or  endanger  the  free  navigation  of  any 
nc-  -gable  uatcrs  of  the  United  States,  when 
such  obstruction,  hazard  or  danger  results 
tror-^  a  failure  to  keep  the  bridge,  draw- 
bridge or  causeway  and  its  accessory  works 
i'l  proper  repair 

§  4(  6.  Penalty  for  wrongful  construction  of 
bridges,     piers,     etc.,     removal     of 
structures 
(a)    Every    person    and    every    corporation 
that  shall   violate  any  of   the  provisions  of 
sections  401,  403,  and  404  of  this  title  or  any 
rule  r.T  regulation  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arnn-.  l:i  pursua!:ce  of  the  provisions  of 
sectlsn  404  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  nasdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  there- 
of .shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,500   or   less   than   $500,    or   by   imprison- 
ment (In  the  case  of  a  natural  person)   not 
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exceeding  one  year,  or  both  such  punish- 
ments. In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And 
further,  the  removal  of  any  structures  or 
pans  of  structures  erected  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  said  sections  may  be 
enforced  by  the  injunction  of  any  district 
court  exerciring  jurisdiction  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  such  structures  may  exist,  and 
proper  proceedings  to  this  end  may  be  In- 
stituted onder  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General   of  the  United   States. 

\b)  Every  person  and  every  corporation 
that  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  401(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  SI, 000:  and 
every  month  such  violation  continues  there- 
after shall  be  deemed  a  nero  offense  and 
subject  such  person  and  corporation  to  addi- 
tional penalties  therefore.  The  Secretary  of 
Tra'i.^P'irtation  may  assess  and  collect  any 
civil  penalty  incurred  under  this  subsection 
and.  in  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  Upon  failure 
to  collect  or  compromise  a  penalty  under  this 
subsrcticn.  the  Secretary  cf  Transportation 
nc<!  request  the  .Attorney  General  *o  com- 
mence an.  fiction  for  the  penalty  vrescribed 
by  this  r.ub~ection  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

f  49.5.   Failure   to  comply   with   regulations; 
nenalty:  removal  of  bridge 

(a)  Any  persons  who  shall  willfulhi  fall  or 
refiise  to  comply  with  the  lawful  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, made  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slo-'s  of  sections  491  to  498  of  this  title  f, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  said 
sections,  and  any  persons  who  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  said  sections.]  shall  be 
deemed  grullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on 
[civil]  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000.  and  every 
month  such  persons  shall  remain  In  default 
shall  be  deemed  a  new  offense  and  subject 
such  perrons  to  additional  penalties  there- 
fore; and  In  addition  to  the  penalties  above 
described  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  may.  upon  refusal  of  the 
persons  o'wnlng  or  controlling  any  such 
bridge  and  accessory  works  to  comply  with 
any  lawful  order  issiied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  Chief  of  Eiiglneers  In  regard 
thereto,  cause  the  removal  of  such  bridge 
and  accessory  works  at  the  expense  of  the 
persons  owning  or  controlling  sv.ch  bridge, 
and  suit  for  such  expense  may  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  against 
such  persons,  and  recovei-y  had  for  such  ex- 
pense In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; and  the  removal  of  any  structures 
erected  or  maintained  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  said  sections,  or  the  order  or 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Chief  of  Engineers  made  In  pursuance 
thereof  may  be  enforced  by  Inj-mctlon. 
mandamus,  or  other  summary  process,  upon 
application  to  the  district  court  In  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  structure  may.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  exist,  and  proper  proceedings  to 
this  end  may  be  Instituted  unc'er  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and  in  case  of  any  litigation  arising 
from  any  obstruction  or  alleged  obstruction 
to  navleatlon  created  by  the  construction  cf 
any  bridge  vmder  said  sections,  the  cause 
or  question  arising  may  be  tried  before  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  any 
district  which  any  portion  of  said  obstruc- 
tion or  bridge  touches. 

lb)  Whoever  viol'.t''s  an'/  of  the  '!roft- 
si:n3  of  sections  491  and  4VS  of  thtt  title,  or 
anv  ordpr.  rule,  cr,  r^gul"ti'n  issurd  there- 
uvd^T  shi'l  be  liable  to  a  civil  re^ta.'f'/  of 
n"t  more  than  $1,000:  and  every  month  such 
violation  continues  thereafter  shall  be 
deemed  a  neic  offense  and  subject  such  per- 
son to  additiona'  penalties  therefore.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportat'o^    «--=:    tvuH^t-i  pnd 


collect  any  civil  penalty  incurred  under  this 
sub.iection  and.  in  his  dis'^retion.  remit,  miti- 
gnte.  or  compromise  any  such  penalty.  Upon 
failure  to  coll-^'ct  or  comyromite  a  pen:ilty 
under  this  sithsection .  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  an  action  for  the  pen- 
alty prcscri'^ed  by  t'.is  subsection  in  any  dis- 
trict f"-!;rf  of  the  Unit"d  States. 

^  533.  PcnaU;es 

(a)  Any  per.son  -.vho  viHiulVj  fells  or  re- 
fuses to  coinpl  ,•  With  any  h.'.vful  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Array  or  the  Chief  cf  Engi- 
neers JLSsued  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
525  to  5"3  of  this  ftle.  or  vviio  willfully  fails 
to  comply  r.itli  any  specific  condition  Im- 
posed by  the  Chlof  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Armv  relating  to  the  m'^in- 
tenr.nce  and  operatira  cf  bridges,  cr  who 
Wil'full'/  refu':es  to  produce  books,  pancrs. 
or  documents  in  obedience  to  a  .;.ubpena  or 
other  lawiul  reciuirement  under  said  sec- 
tions, or  who  othrrvlso  uillfuUj  vic^lates  any 
pro'tslons  rf  £^:d  sections,  sh.ill.  u  jon  a 
co.r.lctlcn  tnereof,  be  punlihed  bv  a  tine  of 
not  to  p:;ceed  S.'i.OOO  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  mere  thm  rne  >ear,  or  by  both  such 
fine  nnd  imprisonment, 

(b)  Any  jerson  who  violates  any  of  the 
v'Cj'iHon'i  of  sctions  f^25  t ;  S'!.?  of  this  title, 
nr  any  ordfr.  rule,  or  regulatini  is'^iird  tlT^re- 
undir  shall  be  linble  to  c  cir'l  penalty  of  nrA 
?7!' re  than  Sj.'/'-O;  and  every  month  such 
violation  contin  es  thcre-ijter  shall  be 
deemed  a  new  offence  end  subject  sw-h  per- 
son to  addtiona'  penalties  therefore  The 
Secretary  of  Tra^." '■'ortaticn  mzi;  assess  and 
collect  any  civil  penolt;/  incurred  under  .his 
subsection  "Tid,  in  his  discretion ,  rcnit,  7:iiti- 
ga!e  or  compronise  any  fuch  penzlty.  Upon 
fai'ure  *"•  celled  cr  cnr^.^rcmise  a  penalty 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Transnortati07i  m  ri  rcquct  tl'.e  Att  rney 
Grnera'  to  corv-ve'^'T  an  act'cn  for  tiie  pen- 
alt  I  nrescribe^i  '"/  f/it't  subsection  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request '  : 

S.  34,53.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
section-by-section  analysis  and  compari- 
son with  existing  law  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  l-einu  no  o'^.iection,  the  bill  and 
material  v.-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  ."'S  follows: 

s.  -aiss 

Be  !'  cn-.c^d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresenializ'es  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assernbled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Inter- 
national Satellite  Communications  Act  of 
1974." 

Sec.  101.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satelll  e  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  "Tie  foUowl  g  paragraah  Is  Inserted 
after  para;:raph  (7):  ■(£)  aid  In  the  plan- 
ning and  develoomeat  of  additional  com- 
muni--atlons  s?.teUlte  sy.-tems  which  are  de- 
veloped pursua  It  to  any  agreement,  under- 
standing or  other  arransement  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;  and  in 
con  (unction  therewith,  provide  for  continu- 
ous review  of  all  phases  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  sysienxs,  coordinate  the 
activities  of  governmental  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities  in  the  field   of  telecommuni- 


cation, and  carry  out  the  funcf.o-is  set  forth 
in  i-j'jsections  (ai  (4i  through  (a)  (7i  of  this 
section  with  re.spect  to  such  systems  and 
•.v:;h  r;?rect  to  t:-.e  corporation  or  any  other 
commuiiications  common  c:.rrier  or  rther  e;i- 
tity  which  participates  in  the  establishment, 
ownersl-'p.  or  opera^. loti  of  such  systems". 

Sec  lii2  Section  201  ic)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Sarelii.e  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  is 
aine.-idfcd  as  follows: 

(a)  Se'Tt'.on  201,  c)  (8)   Is  deleted. 

(b)  Se.-tivjns  201  (C)(9).  (c)  (10),  and  (c) 
(111  are  designated  201  (c)(8),  (c)(&i.  and 
(C)(10)  re^peotively. 

Sec.  103.  Section  30!  of  ihe  Comm-mlca- 
t:-ii3  Sa.eUi'.e  Act  of  1902,  as  anieiided.  iji 
.»me;.ded  by  strlKin^  -he  words  "to  the  Dis- 
tr.ct  of  Coli:mbii  lirsjiess  Cjrporation  Act." 
and  substitr.:l;ig  therefor  the  words  "to  the 
\:'.xs  govertnng  corp;jratioriS  i:i  the  j'lr.sdic- 
*.:o:-i  withiti  the  Ut'.i.ed  States  in  which  It  is 
Incorporated." 

Src.  104.  Seciio;.  303(a)  of  ths  Commu- 
nlcatl-r.  Sa'ellite  .*.ct  of  19f2.  as  amended, 
is   an^icn^ed   as   follows: 

la)  by  st-'ikinn:  all  except  the  last  three 
sente-ces  of  sect. on  3'"'3(a)  and  s-.ibstituting 
therefor  the  words  "The  corpor.'ition  shall 
have  a  board  of  dire?tors  who  shall  b  •  elected 
aniiually  by  the  stockholders.  All  board 
members  shall  be  citizens  or  the  United 
States,  and  o  e  board  member  sh.^'l  be 
elected  a'i.~.nai;y  by  the  board  to  ser'e  as 
c'nairm.'.n:  P:o:id'^d.  hov:r:er.  Thut  e!Tecthe 
one  yer.r  after  this  Act  takes  effect  no  direc- 
tors iir:'mbent  shall  be  el.cible  to  held  office 
as  metnbrrs  of  the  board  vmless  elected  In 
arcorltince  v.:t'-'.  this  sertlon." 

(bi  by  stri'tlng.  in  the  antepeiiultimate 
sentence  of  section  303  (a>.  the  .vorcis  ■■Sub- 
je.tt  to  the  loregoUig  1  imitate,  ts,  the"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "The". 

(c(  by  striking,  m  the  antepenultimate 
an;i  -^e'  uHimate  sentences  of  section  303  '  a  i . 
t'ne  words  ■■\;nder  section  27(d)  c'  the  Dis- 
tri:"  of  Colum'  ia  B-Jsi'.es?  C  rporation  Act 
(DC  Code.  sec.  29-911idi).  The  articles  of 
incoroora'ion  of  the  corp  iratlGii"  a-id  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  ccmma  fDlIv.»-ved  by  the 
v,-ord  "and  in  the  mantier  prescribed  by  the 
laws  governing  corporatlcns  in  the  jnrisdic- 
tiDii  in  which  the  corporation  is  incor- 
porated,". 

(d)  by  striki.if'.  In  the  pe'.uU.mate  sen- 
teti^^e  of  Taction  303(a).  fie  words,  "of  not 
le  s  than  66-3  per  centum". 

(p)  by  striV.ing.  in  the  last  sentence  of 
Pcrti.in  '303(a).  the  words  •'section  36  of  the 
Di  trlct  of  Columb  a  B'.tsl'^ess  C:.rp  raticn 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-916 (d  1 '1 ."  and  sub- 
sti*uti;-ig  therefor  the  words  "the  '..w  rf  a:'.y 
State  or  of  t^e  District  of  Columbia.". 

Sec.  lO.-i.  Sectio-.  304  of  the  Ccmm-inica- 
tlo-s  P^.Vlli'e  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  is 
amo'.dod  as  follows; 

I  a)  by  a':'dln<i  In  .sp^tlrr  ?')4(a>  *he  words 
"with  or"  b'^ore  "v.-i'-ho''.it  par  val'te". 

(b)  by  striking  fne  second  i-cn'ence  In 
Section  304 (b'l  (2k 

(c>  by  s'rikiig  in  section  304'bW2i  the 
ttum.b^r  ■'50"  a:~d  substituting  theref-^r    "b". 

(rt'  bv  striVtl"s  In  the  third  sentence  of 
sect'on  3r'4'h)(2)  the  v.-ords  "af''er  the  Inl- 
ti.1l  !=sue  is  completed"  a:id  ~':b='t  tntiticr 
therefor  "aft^r  the  effective  date  of  this  Act" 

(e)  Bv  striking  In  section  304(d)  the 
words  'which  are  held  by  holders  other  than 
authorized  carrier  ". 

(f)  by  striking  the  present  language  of 
section  304(ci  and  substlttitlne  therefor  the 
words  "Any  record  holder  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  without  regard  to  the  percent- 
aee  of  stocVt  so  held,  shall  ha'-e  the  right 
to  examine.  In  person.  <-ir  by  ace'tt  or  attor- 
ney, at  any  re?..sonab!e  time  or  times,  for  any 
proper  purDO'"e,  the  comoratlon's  record  of 
shareholders  at  d  to  make  extracts  there- 
from." 

Sec.   106    Section  305  of  the  Communica- 
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tlona  S&telllte   Act  of   1962.  as  amended.   Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  following  Is  added  after  section 
305(b)(5) : 

"(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
vest  in  the  corporation  the  exclusive  right 
to  establish,  own  or  operate  communications 
satellite  systems  or  associated  equipment 
and  facilities  separate  from  those  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  global  system  referred 
to  In  section  102(a)  of  this  Act.  nor  to  pre- 
clude the  corporation  from  establishing, 
owning  or  operating  such  facilities." 

(b)  Section  305(c)  Is  redesignated  as  305 
(d)  and  Is  amended  by  strUclng  the  words 
"District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act."  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  it  Is  In- 
corporated." 

S«c.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Commumca- 
tlons  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  the  words  "the  corpora- 
tion" following  the  word  "Whenever"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  402  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "any  oommunlcatlons 
common  carrier  or  other  entity  which  parti- 
cipates in  the  establishment,  ownership  and 
operation  of  a  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem which  Is  developed  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment, understanding  or  other  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries". 

(b)  by  striking  the  words  "authorized  by 
this  Act"  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  403 
and  subetltutlng  therefor  the  words  "related 
to  such  system". 

(c)  by  striking  the  word  "corporation"  fol- 
lowing the  words  "advise  the"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  402  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "carrier  or  other  entity". 

(d)  by  striking  the  word  "corporation"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  402  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "carrier  or 
other  entity". 

(e>  by  striking  the  word  "corporation"  in 
the  third  sentence  of  section  402  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "carrier  or  other 
entity". 

Sec.  108.  Section  403(c)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  other 
entitles"  after  the  words  "communications 
common  carriers '. 

See.  109  Section  404(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a  by  striking  the  word  "and"  after  the 
words  "objectives  of  this  Act"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  a  comma;    and 

(b)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section  404(a)  and  suhsrtituting  therefor 
the  words  "and,  where  appropriate,  a  sum- 
mary of  activities  and  accomplishments  with 
respect  to  communications  sateUlte  systems 
referred    to   In   section   201(a)(8)." 

OmCT     OF     Telecommttnications 
Policy  . 

Wa.9hington.  D.C.,  April  S.  1974. 
Hon.  Oebald  R   Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wcuhington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  These  amendments  are  designed  to  up- 
date the  Act  to  reflect  current  conditions  In 
international  satellite  communications:  they 
do  not  change  the  bapic  policy  premises 
underlying  the  original  legislation. 

In  1962.  there  were  a  number  of  technical 
and  operational  uncertainties  regarding  the 
creation  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  (Comsat)  to  serve  as  the  chosen 
Instrument  of  the  United  States  m  a  global 
system  These  uncertainties  gave  rise  to  the 
Inclusion  of  several  special  provisions  in  the 
Act  relating  to  Comsat's  ownership  and  the 


conduct  of  its  affairs,  provisions  not  normally 
associated  with  a  private  conununicatlons 
common  carrier  enterprise.  With  the  success- 
ful eetabliahment  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization 
(INTELSAT)  global  communications  satel- 
lite system  and  the  emergence  of  Comsat  as 
an  established  and  mature  corporation.  It  is 
appropriate  to  remove  a  number  of  these 
special  provisions 

COMMON  CARSXEK  OWNERSHIP 

The  need  for  operational  expertise  and 
technical  know-how  In  the  establishment  of 
Comsat  led  to  special  provisions  for  partici- 
pation by  other  common  carriers  In  Comsat's 
financing  and  management.  The  need  for  this 
expertise  has  diminished,  however,  as  Comsat 
has  gained  operating  experience  over  the 
years.  Moreover,  most  of  the  carriers  for 
various  reasons  have  now  sold  their  Interests 
In  Comsat  so  that  the  special  carrier  owner- 
ship provisions  are  no  longer  relevant.  The 
proposed  bill  would  eliminate  the  special 
class  of  Comsat  stock  reserved  for  common 
carriers,  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Comsat's  outstanding  shares  that  may  be 
held  by  such  carriers  tiom  50  percent  to  6 
percent,  and  eliminate  the  special  provision 
for  common  carrier  directors  on  Comsat's 
board. 

PRESIDENTIAI.   DIRECTORS 

The  present  Act  requires  Comsat's  Board 
of  Directors  to  include  three  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  proposed  bUI 
would  eliminate  this  requirement.  While 
public  interest  considerations  may  have 
Justified  this  special  class  of  directors  during 
the  initial  years  of  the  Corporation's  devel- 
opment, this  requirement  no  longer  appears 
waiTanted.  As  a  communications  common 
carrier.  Comsat  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and.  as  the  U.S.  participant  In  INTELSAT,  is 
subject  to  Executive  Branch  oversight.  Thus, 
public  interest  considerations  are  adequately 
protected  without  retaining  a  special  class  of 
Presidentially-appointed  directors. 

FCC   AUTHORITY   OVER   COMSAT   FINANCING 

The  amendments  would  also  repeal  the 
provision  requiring  Comsat  to  obtain  PCC 
approval  prior  to  obtaining  additional  cap- 
ital. The  PCC  does  not  exercise  similar  finan- 
cial control  over  other  common  carriers,  and 
the  technological  and  operational  uncertain- 
ties which  originally  warranted  this  de- 
parture from  normal  procedures  are  no 
longer  present.  This  change  would,  of  course, 
leave  Intact  current  PCC  procedures  regard- 
ing the  licensing  of  Comsat's  facilities  and 
regulation  of  Its  common  carrier  activities. 

CORPORATE  SITUS  AND  PAR  VALUE  STOCK 

The  amendments  would  permit  Comsat  to 
incorporate  in  Jurisdictions  other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  would  allow  the 
Corporation  to  Issue  stock  having  par  value. 
These  changes  will  afford  Comsat  the  same 
flexibility  as  any  other  common  carrier  In 
decisions  regarding  place  of  Incorporation 
and  par  valuation  of  stock 

NEW   INTERNATIONAL   SATELLITE   STSTEMS 

In  addition  to  updating  the  Act  as  dis- 
cussed above,  the  amendments  also  deal  with 
the  possible  emergence  of  specialized  Inter- 
national sateUlte  systems  that  would  be 
separate  from  the  INTELSAT  system.  Discus- 
sions have  been  taking  place  among  various 
foreign  governments  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  posslbUlty  of  Implementing 
such  specialized  systems  for  aeronautical 
and  maritime  communications  purposes  One 
amendment  would  make  explicit  that  Com- 
sat could  participate  In  any  such  new  inter- 
national systems,  on  a  non-exclusive  basis, 
thus  legislatively  affirming  an  PCC  rule- 
making decision  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
context  of  domestic  satellite  systems. 

Another  relates  to  the  clarification  of  the 
Executive  Branch  role  In  'Ae  planning.  Im- 


plementation and  operation  of  new  Inter- 
national sateUlte  systems  that  are  developed 
pursuant  to  Intergovernmental  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Presidential  responsibilities  set 
forth  In  Sections  301  (a)(1)  through  201(a) 
(7)  of  the  present  Act,  and  the  State  De- 
partment role  specified  In  Section  403  of  the 
Act,  would  be  made  applicable  to  such  sys- 
tems. Presldental  oversight  and  coordina- 
tion would  assure  that  International  ar- 
rangements and  operational  procedures  with 
respect  to  these  new  systems  are  responsive 
to  the  national  interest  and  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 
Sincerely, 

Clat  T.  Whttehxad. 

Section-by-Section  An.\ltsis  of  the  "Inter- 
national SATEixrrE  COMMtrmcATiONB  Act 
OF  1974" 

Section  101.  Subsections  201(a)(1) 
through  301(a)(7)  of  the  Coromunlcations 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  provide  for  Executive 
Branch  Inyolvement  In  the  organization,  im- 
plementation and  development  of  the  globej 
communications  sateUlte  system  (INTEL- 
SAT) .  Additional  International  systems,  sep- 
arate from  the  INTKLSAT  system,  are  per- 
mitted under  Section  103(d)  of  the  Act, 
If  required  to  meet  unique  governmental 
needs  or  If  otherwise  required  by  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Discussions  have  been  taking 
place  among  various  foreign  governments 
and  the  United  States  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  new  specialized  systems 
for  aeronautical  and  maritime  communica- 
tions purposes. 

As  was  the  case  with  INTELSAT,  the  or- 
ganization. Implementation  and  operation  of 
these  systems  would  require  a  high  level  of 
govemment-to-govemment  cooperation  and 
Jujcord;    the   foreign    policy   Implications    of 
systems  serving  the  Interests  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries  call  for  clearly  defined  Ex- 
ecutive   Branch    responslbUlty.    Accordingly, 
a  new  subsection  is  added  to  Section  201(a) 
whereby  the  Executive  Branch  would  aid  In 
the  planning,  development,  coordination  and 
review    of    additional     International     com- 
munication  satellite   systems   that   are   de- 
veloped   and    operated    pursuant    to    Inter- 
governmental    agreements     to     which     the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  Presidential  over- 
sight and  coordination  will  assure  that  insti- 
tutional arrangements  and  operational  pro- 
cedures  are  responsive   to   the   national   In- 
terest and  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  commitments  of  the  United 
States.     Responsibilities     similar     to    those 
vested  In  the  Executive  Branch  with  respect 
to  Comsat  as  the  US   participant  In  INTEL- 
SAT are  extended  to  Include  any  communi- 
cations   common    carrier    or    other    entity 
I  e.g..  a  consortium  of  U.S.  users,  a  private 
non-carrier  corpwratlon,   etc.)    which   serves 
as  the  U.S.  participant  In  any  new  Interna- 
tional systems  that  are  developed  and  oper- 
ate   pursuant    to   Intergovernmental    agree- 
ments to  which  the  U.S.  Is  a  party. 

Section  102.  Section  201(c)(8),  which  re- 
quires Comsat  to  receive  authorization  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  debt  or  equity 
securities.  Is  repealed.  The  need  for  such 
close  regulation  of  Comsat's  financing,  or- 
iginally warranted  by  the  uncertainties  and 
business  risks  associated  with  an  unprece- 
dented venture,  no  longer  exists.  The  PCC 
does  not  possess  similar  authority  over  the 
equity  and  debt  of  any  other  communica- 
tions common  carrier.  This  amendment 
would   In  no  way   affect   normal   FCC  pro- 
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cedures  with  respect  to  licensing  of  facilities 
and  regulation  of  Comsat's  common  carrier 
activities. 

Section  103.  Section  301  Is  amended  to 
ellmtoate  the  requirement  of  Incorporation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  thus  giving  Com- 
sat the  same  flexibility  as  any  other  common 
carrier  regarding  selection  of  Its  place  of 
Incorporation. 

Section  104.  Section  303(a)  Is  amended  to 
eliminate  Presidentially-appointed  and  com- 
mon-carrier elected  directors.  The  factors 
which  originally  warranted  such  represen- 
tation on  the  Comsat  board  of  directors.  I.e., 
the  need  to  provide  formally  for  common 
carrier  experience  on  the  Board  and  the 
need  for  close  governmental  guidance,  are  no 
longer  present,  and  the  continued  provision 
for  such  representation  serves  no  meaningful 
purpose  now  that  Comsat  Is  a  mature,  vi- 
able commercial  enterprise.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  treat  Comsat  In  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  communications 
common  carrier  Is  treated  with  respect  to  its 
board  of  directors. 

The  deletion  of  the  reference  in  Section 
303(a)  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act  Is  a  consequent  editorial 
change  resulting  from  the  amendment  to 
Section  301. 

Section  303 (a I  Is  also  amended  to  delete 
the  requirement  of  a  es^j  vote  for  amend- 
ment to  Comsat's  articles  of  Incorporation. 
This  requirement  was  originally  Included  in 
the  Act  because  a  vote  of  that  percentage 
was  required  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act.  Elimination  of  this 
requirement  is  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
amendment  permitting  Comsat  to  Incorpo- 
rate In  another  Jurisdiction,  which  may  have 
a  different  statutory  voting  requirement. 

Section  105.  Section  302(a)  is  amended  to 
permit  Comsat  to  Issue  stock  having  par 
value.  This  affords  the  corporation  the  same 
flexlbUlty  as  any  other  common  carrier  In 
determining  whether  to  issue  stock  with  or 
without  par  value  and  thereby  obtain  com- 
parable tax  treatment.  Other  Congresslonal- 
ly-created  stock  corporations  modeled  after 
Comsat  are  not  subject  to  the  no  par  stock 
requirement. 

Section  304(b)  (2)  Is  amended  to  eliminate 
a  special  class  of  stock  for  common  carriers 
and  reduce  the  aggregate  amount  of  shares 
that  may  be  held  by  such  carriers  from  50 
percent  to  5  percent  of  Comsat's  outstanding 
shares.  With  the  passage  of  time  the  car- 
riers, for  various  reasons,  have  sold  their 
stock  and  no  longer  have  any  significant 
ownership  interest  In  the  corporation.  The 
requirement  that  shares  should  be  reserved 
for  such  carriers  In  any  future  Issue  no  longer 
serves  any  practical  purpose.  The  proposed  5 
percent  celling  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
present  carrier  holdings  and  any  foreseeable 
purchases  by  Independent  carriers. 

The  amendment  of  Section  304(d)  Is  a 
consequent  editorial  change. 

Section  304(e)  is  amended  to  eliminate 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act,  while  retaining  the 
substantive  shareholder  inspection  rights 
that  were  Intended  by  the  1962  Act. 

Section  106.  The  right  of  Comsat  to  par- 
ticipate In  satellite  systems  that  are  separate 
from  the  INTELSAT  system  Is  clarified  In 
new  Section  305(c).  In  addition,  this  section 
makes  It  clear  that  Comsat  does  not  have 
exclusive  statutory  authority  to  operate  such 
additional  systems.  Both  of  these  points  were 
implicit  in  the  original  Act.  as  Interpreted 
by  the  PCC.  and  this  section  affirms  the 
Commission's  conclusions. 

Section  305(c)  is  redesignated  as  Section 
305(d).  The  amendment  of  this  section  Is  a 
consequent  editorial  change  resulting  from 
the  amendment  of  Section  301  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act. 

Section  107.  As  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  State  Department  role  specified  In 


Section  402  of  the  Act  Is  made  applicable  to 
new  International  satellite  systems  that  are 
developed  and  operate  pursuant  to  Intergov- 
ernmental agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  This  amendment  comple- 
ments the  addition  of  Section  201(c)(8)  re- 
garding the  Executive  Branch  role  in  the 
planning.  Implementation  and  operation  of 
these  new  international   satellite  systems. 

Section  108.  The  amendment  to  Section 
403(c)  is  a  consequent  editorial  change  re- 
sulting from  the  addition  of  Section  201(a) 
(8). 

Section  109.  The  amendment  to  Section 
404(a)  requires  the  President  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  summary  of  activities  and 
accomplishments  regarding  additional  inter- 
national communications  satellite  systems 
which  are  encompassed  by  Section  201(a)  (8). 


Comparison  With  Existing  Law 

TITLE    I — SHORT    TITLE.    DBXXARATION 

OP   POLICY   AND   DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 
DECLARATION  OF  POLICY   AND  FUBPOSB 

Sec.  102  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  establish,  In  conjunction  and  In  coc^era- 
tion  with  other  countries,  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  as  part  of  an  Improved 
global  communications  network,  which  wUl 
be  responsive  to  public  needs  and  national 
objectives,  which  wUl  serve  the  communica- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  which  wUl  contribute  to 
world  peace  and  understanding. 

(b)  The  new  and  expanded  telecommu- 
nication services  are  to  be  made  avaUable 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuating  this 
program,  care  and  attention  will  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  services  to  econom- 
IcaUy  less  developed  countries  and  areas  as 
weU  as  those  more  highly  develcqjed,  toward 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrum,  and  toward 
the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  In  both  quality  of  services  and 
charges  for  such  services. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment and  to  provide  for  the  widest  possible 
participation  by  private  enterprise,  United 
States  participation  In  the  global  system 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  private  corporation, 
subject  to  appropriate  governmental  regula- 
tion. It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  all 
authorized  users  shall  have  nondiscrimina- 
tory access  to  the  system;  that  maximum 
competition  be  maintained  In  the  provision 
of  equipment  and  services  utUlzed  by  the 
system;  that  the  corporation  created  under 
this  Act  be  so  organized  and  operated  as  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  competition  in 
the  provision  of  communications  services  to 
the  public;  and  that  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  created  under  this  Act  and  ol 
the  persons  or  companies  participating  Ln 
the  ownership  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

(d)  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  by  this 
Act  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  for  domestic  communi- 
cation services  where  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  nor  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  additional  communications  satel- 
lite systems.  If  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs  or  if  otherwise  required  In 
the  national  Interest. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act,  and  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "communications  satellite 
system"  refers  to  a  system  of  communica- 
tions satellites  In  space  whose  purpose  is  to 
relay  telecommunication  Information  be- 
tween sateUlte  terminal  stations,  together 
with  such  associated  equipment  and  faclU- 


tles  for  tracking,  guidance,  control,  and  com- 
mand functions  as  are  not  part  of  the  gen- 
eralized launching.  trEtcking.  control,  and 
command  facilities  for  all  space  purpoeee: 

(2)  the  term  "satellite  terminal  station" 
refers  to  a  complex  of  communication  equip- 
ment located  on  the  earih's  surface,  oper- 
ationally connected  with  one  or  more  terres- 
trial communication  systems,  and  capable  of 
transmitting  telecommunications  to  or  re- 
ceiving telecommunications  from  a  com- 
munications satellite  system. 

(3)  the  term  "communications  satellite" 
means  an  earth  satellite  which  is  Inten- 
tionally used  to  relay  telecommunication  In- 
formation; 

(4)  the  term  "associated  equipment  and 
facilities"  refers  to  facilities  other  than 
satellite  terminal  stations  and  communica- 
tions satellites,  to  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated for  the  primary  purpose  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system,  whether  for  admin- 
istration and  management,  for  research  and 
development,  or  for  direct  support  of  space 
operations; 

(5)  term  'research  and  development"  re- 
fers to  the  conception,  design,  and  first  crea- 
tion of  experimental  or  protot>-pe  ojjera- 
tlonal  devices  for  the  operation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  including  the 
assembly  of  separate  comp>onents  Into  a 
working  whole,  as  distinguished  from  the 
term  "production"  which  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  devices  to  fixed  specifica- 
tions compatible  with  repetitive  duplication 
for  operatlonEil  applications;  and 

(6)  the  term  "telecommunication"  me^ns 
any  transmission,  emission  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writings,  Lmages,  and  sounds  or 
Intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio, 
optical,  or  other  electromagnetic  systems. 

(7)  the  term  "communications  common 
carrier"  ha.s  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"common  carrier"  has  when  used  In  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  in  addition  includes,  but  only  for  pur- 
pKises  of  sections  303  and  304.  any  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  Jolntstock  com- 
pany, trust,  corporation,  or  other  entity 
which  owns  or  controls,  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  Is  under  direct  or  Indirect  common  con- 
trol with,  any  such  carrier:  and  the  term 
"authorized  carrier",  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  purposes  of  section  304  by  section 
304(b)(1),  means  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  services  by  means  of 
communications  satellites: 

(8)  the  term  "corporation"  means  the  cor- 
poration authorized  by  title  ni  of  this  Act. 

(9)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; and 

(10)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Fecieral  Communications  Commission. 

TITLE     11 — FEDERAL    COORDINATION. 
PLANNING.    AND   REGULA-nON 

IMPLEMENTATION     OP     POLICY 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)    the  President  shall — 

1 1 )  aid  in  the  planning  and  development 
and  foster  the  execution  of  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system; 

(2)  provide  for  continuous  review  of  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  a  system.  Including  the  activities  of  a 
communications  sat-elUte  corpioratlon  au- 
thorized under  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  telecommunication,  so  as  to  Insure 
that  there  Is  full  and  effective  compUance  at 
aU  times  with  the  policies  set  forth  In  this 
Act; 

(4)  exercise   such    supervision    over   rela- 
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tlonshlps  of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entitles  or  with  international 
bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
such  relationships  shall  he  cons^istent  with 
the  national  interest  and  frrelgn  policy  of 
the  United  States: 

(5)  insure  that  timely  arrangements  are 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
ticipation In  the  establishment  and  use  of  a 
communications  satellite  system: 

(6i  take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communicatloii.s  satellite  system  for  genera: 
governmer.ral  purposes  except  where  ■»  sepa- 
rate communications  satellite  system  Is  re- 
qulrt-d  !u  mef't  nr.iqnt'  covernmontal  needs, 
or  is  otherwise  retjulred  in  the  national  U;- 
terest:  and 

1 7)  so  exercise  his  authority  as  to  help 
attain  cotirdtnated  and  elTiclent  use.  of  the 
electr,<magi,etlc  spectrum  and  the  tuchnlfal 
competibllltv  of  the  s'siem  with  ftxlstlng 
comnuuii'-atlin.s  f  irllitles  both  In  theiJnlted 
States  and  abroad;  | 

(Si  aid  in  the  planning  and  drvel^ment 
of  addftional  r)mmunicatinn.t  satelliie  si/t- 
trm.t  u  hirh  are  det'elonrd  pursuant  \o  any 
agrermrnt,  understanding,  or  other  aiiange- 
rnent  brtueen  the  United  State^i  and  foreign 
conntriex  and  m  conjunction  therewith,  pro- 
vide lor  continuous  rei-tet/-  of  all  phc^es  of 
the  del  elopment  and  operation  of  sucfi  si/t- 
tem.i.  ro^irdinrte  the  actuitie-i  of  (fprern- 
menta'  agencie'<  irtth  respon.iibHities  fn  the 
field  of  teU-cnnimunication.  and  carry  dtit  the 
functions  set  forth  in  nubsection.i  (a)  i4) 
through  (ai(7)  of  thi.^  section  irith  L'upect 
to  such  sytenis  and  with  respect  to  tmc  cor- 
poration  or  any  other  communication^  cotn- 
mon  carrier  or  other  entity  which  partiApates 
in  the  e^tabtinhment,  ownership,  or  op^f'ation 
of  such  systejna  ■ 

(b)  the  Nitlonal  Aeronautics  and  {Space 
j^dminlstratton  shall —  1 

(U  advise  the  Commission  on  te^nlral 
characteristics  of  the  communlcatlon3»sateI- 
lile  system:  | 

(2 1  cooperate  with  the  corporatlonin  re- 
.search  and  development  to  the  extent  tjemed 
appropriate  by  the  Administration  Ai  the 
public  lnt.erest:  T 

(3)  assist  the  corporation  in  the  c4nduct 
of  Its  re.search  and  development  propAm  by 
furnlshinK  to  the  corporation.  wh«i  re- 
quested, on  a  relmh'irsable  ba.'^ls  sucljsatel- 
Ilte  launching  and  associated  servlces^as  the 
Ariml'.istratlon  deems  ne':*s»arv  for  th^  most 
expeditious  and  economical  developn^nt  of 
the  communications  satellite  Rvstem:    -' 

(4)  cons\ilt  with  the  corporation  wfth  re- 
spect to  the  tp'-hnlcal  charai^terlstics  bf  the 
communications  satellite   svstem: 

<5)  furnish  to  the  corporation,  on  ft'que<^t 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basLs.  satellite 
launching  and  an.soolated  services  required 
for  the  e.stabllshment,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  thp  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem appro'. ed  by  the  Commission:  and 

(6)  to  the  extent  feaslblt>.  furnish  other 
services,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  the 
corporation  In  connection  with  th«  e.stal)- 
llshment  and  r-^eratlon  of  the  Fvstem 

Id  the  Federal  Communlcntion-  Comm'"-- 
slon  In  I's  adm.lnlstratlon  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Commtinlcatlins  Act  of  1934.  a'? 
amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  t^ls  Act 
shall— 

M)  Insure  elective  competition.  Including 
the  use  o'  competitive  blddlnp  where  appro- 
priate, !n  the  i  rocirement  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  communlcatlon.s  common  carriers 
of  apparatus,  equipment,  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  and 
satellite  terminal  stations:  and  the  Commls- 
slo'i  shall  consult  with  the  Small  Bu'lness 
Administration  and  so.lcit  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  mea.sures  and  prrxredures  which  will 
Insv.re    that    small    business    concerns    are 


given  an  equitable  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  procurement  program  of  the  corporation 
for  property  and  services.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research,  development,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair. 

(2)  Insure  that  all  present  and  future  au- 
thorized carriers  shall  have  nondiscrimina- 
tory use  of,  and  equitable  access  to,  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations  under  Just  and  reasonable 
charges,  classifications,  practices,  regula- 
tions, and  other  terms  and  conditions  and 
regulate  the  manner  In  which  available  fa- 
cilities of  the  system  and  stations  are  allo- 
cated among  such  users  thereof; 

(31  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  technical  feasibility,  has 
advised  that  commercial  communications  to 
a  nartlcular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  should  be  established 
In  the  national  Interest.  Institute  forthwith 
atiproprlate  proceedings  under  .section  214(d) 
of  the  Commtinlcatlons  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
such  communication  by  the  corporation  and 
the  appropriate  connmon  carrier  or  carriers; 

(4)  insure  that  facilities  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  and  satellite  term- 
inal stations  are  technically  compatible  and 
lnlerconi:e''tei  o;>f  ritio-'.'-i'v  wl'h  c"'*!  other 
and  with  existing  commvmlcatlons  facilities; 

(5)  prescribe  such  accounting  regulations 
and  systems  and  engage  in  such  ratemaklng 
pnx-edures  as  will  insure  that  any  economies 
made  possible  by  a  c-ommunlcatlons  satellite 
.'^^vstem  are  appropriately  reflected  In  rates  for 
public  communication  services; 

(6)  approve  technical  characteristics  of 
the  operational  c^immunlcatlons  satellite 
system  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation 
and  of  the  satellite   terminal  stations:    and 

(7)  grant  appropriate  authorizations  for 
the  cotistruc'lon  and  operation  of  each  satel- 
lite terminal  station,  either  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  to  one  or  mere  authorized  carriers 
or  to  the  corpor-itlrn  and  one  or  more  such 
'■arrlcrs  Jointly,  as  xHl  best  serve  the  ptibllc 
Interest,  convenlen'e,  and  necf-s.sltv  In  deter- 
mining the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
nec"sslty  the  Commls.slon  shall  authorize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  stations 
by  commutilcatlons  common  carriers  or  the 
corporation,  without  preference  to  either; 

I  I  8)  authorize  the  <  orporatloii  to  Issue  any 
shares  of  capital  st'><k.  except  the  Initial  Issue 
of  capital  Ftock  referred  to  In  sectio:i  304(a». 
or  to  borrow  any  monevs.  or  to  (i.ssume  any 
<>'.  ligation  In  respect  of  the  securities  of  any 
other  person,  upon  a  finding  that  such  ls.su- 
a-uc,  borrowing,  or  lu^.^umptlon  Is  compatible 
with  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
leccsslty  and  Is  necessarj"  or  appropriate  for 
or  consistent  with  carrying  out  tl;e  purposes 
atid  objectives  of  this  At  bv  the  corp  jratlon. 

[(3)1   (8)  Insure  thnt  no  substantial  addi- 


tions are  made  by  the  corp)oratlon  or  carriers 
with  respect  to  facilities  of  the  system  or 
satellite  terminal  stations  unless  such  addi- 
tions are  required  by  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity; 

1(10)1  (9)requlre,  In  accordance  with  the 
procedural  requirements  of  section  214  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
that  additions  be  made  by  the  corporation 
or  carriers  with  respect  to  facilities  of  the 
system  or  satellite  terminal  stations  where 
such  additions  would  .serve  the  public  Inter- 
est, convenience.  ai;d  necessity;   and 

[(11)1  (10)  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— CREATION  OP  A  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

CRE.\TION    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  communications  satellite  corpora- 
tion for  profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  S'.ites  Cov- 
er imcnt.  The  corpor.itlon  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  tl'ls  Act  and,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act.  |to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  |  to  the 
laus  governing  corporations  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  United  States  in  nhich  it  is 
incor^jorated.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

PROCESS    OF    OtC,ANlZ.ATION 

Sec.  302.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  ajjpolnt  incv  rporators.  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  .serve  as  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holder.'-, or  iiMU  their  successors  are  elected 
and  quaimed.  Such  Incorporators  shall  ar- 
r  iiige  for  an  initial  st  ick  offering  and  lake 
whatever  other  actions  are  neces-^ary  to  es- 
tablish the  corporation.  Including  the  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation,  as  approved  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  {The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stuto.s.  of  who  one  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
effective  the  date  on  which  the  other  mem- 
bers are  elected,  and  for  terms  of  three  years 
or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  and  any  member  so  appointed 
to  fill  a  var:incy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  director  v.hom  he 
succeeds  The  remaining  twelve  members  of 
the  record  date  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  is  less  than  45  per  ce;.tum  of 
the  total  number  of  shares  of  tv.e  voting 
capital  stork  of  the  corporation  Isstied  and 
o'ltstat  ding,  the  number  of  members  t<i  be 
elected  at  such  meeting  by  ep.ch  group  of 
stockholders  sliall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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[When  the  iijrr.lwf  of  '.hare<;  if  the  votin?  capital    [<?ut  not  less  than—] 
^t"ck  if  tte  oitpoia'ion  riSutd  am.'  nulJtr>r'fing 
an.-'  rincil  either  I'lrectly  n  inrlire^tly  ty  c  'in- 
munlialioM  ammcn  :a'nef'  is  |r.r<.  than-  J 


[«'j  per  centum [<o  per  cfftum 

•II  [jpt  cpn'um. 3";  per  cenlum 

3')  per  cenium „ ?5  re'  'entum 

7'i  per  centum.. ^.. li  per  cen'um 

It.  per  tontum. .„..„...»,.».„.     0  per  ceirtum] 

0  per  certu-p]. 
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(No  stockholder  who   Is  a  communications 
common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a 
stockholder    shall    vote,    either    directly    or 
indirectly,  through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries 
or   affiliated    companies,    nominees,    or    any 
persons  subject  to  his  direction  or  control, 
for  more  than  three  candidates  for  member- 
ghlp  on  the  board,  except  that  In  the  event 
the  number  of  shares  of  the  voting  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing and  owned  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  communications  common   carriers   as  of 
tbe  record  date   for  the   annual   meeting   Is 
less  than  8  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation    issued    and    outstanding,    and 
stockholder  who  is  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
meeting  for  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  board  In  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
stockholders]    The  corporation  shall  have  a 
board  o/  directors  who  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  stockholders .  All  board  members 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  board  member  shall  be  elected  annually 
ty  the  lioard  to  serve  as  chairman:  Provided, 
hotcever.   that   effective  one  year  after   this 
Act  takes  effect  no  directors  incumbent  shall 
be  eligible  to  hold  office  as  members  of  the 
board  unless  elected  in  accordance  witn.  this 
tection.    |  Subject    to    the   foregoing    Ifmita- 
tlons.  tiie|   The  articles  of  Incorporation  of 
the  corporation  shall  provide  for  cumulative 
voting  [under  section  27(d)  of  the  Dl.-trlct  of 
Columbia    Business    Corporation    Act     (DC. 
Code,  sec.  29-911  (d).  The  articles  of  Incor- 
poration   of   the   corporation,]    and,   in    the 
manner   prescribed    by    fhe    laws    governing 
corporations    in    the    jurisdiction    in    which 
the    corporation    is    incorporated,    may    be 
amended,  altered,  changed  or  repealed  by  a 
vote  I  of  not  less  than  ee^j  per  centum]   ol 
the  outstanding  shares  of  the  voting  capital 
stock   of   the   corporation   owned   by   stock- 
holders  who   are   communications    common 
carriers   and   'jy   stockholders   who   are    not 
oommunlcations     common     carriers,     voting 
together,  if  such  vote  complies  with  all  other 
requirements    of    this    chapter    and    of    the 
articles  of  iJicorporation  of  the  corporation 
with  respect  to  the  amendment,  alteration, 
change;  or  repeal  of  such  articles.  The  cor- 
pora* on    may   adopt   such    bylaws    as    shall, 
notwltiistandlng   the  provisions  of    [section 
36  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  29-916d),l   the 
laic  of  any  State  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, provide  for  the  continued  ability  of  the 
boArd  to  transact  business  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  of    national    emergency    as    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  officer 
designated    by    him,    may    determine     after 
February     18,     1969,    would     not     permit     a 
prompt  meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  board 
to  transact  business. 

(b)  The  corporaftlon  shall  have  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  a.s  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixftd  by  the  board,  and  servl.ig  at 
the  plea.^ure  of  the  board.  No  Individual 
other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  be  an  officer  of  the  corporation.  No  of- 
ficer of  the  corporation  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  cor- 
poration during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation. 

FINANCING    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  corporation  Is  authorized 
to  l4stie  and  have  outstanding.  In  such 
amounts  as  It  shall  determine,  shares  of 
capital  stock,  with  or  without  par  value, 
which  .shall  carry  voting  rights  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  dividends.  The  shares  of  such  stock 
initially  offered  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not 
In  excess  of  $100  for  each  share  and  In  a 
ma-.ner  to  encourage  the  widest  distribution 
to  the  American  public.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this 
**don,  shares   of   stock  offered   under   this 


subsection  may  be  issued  to  and  held  by  any 
person. 

(bi(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term  "authorized  carrier"  shall  mean  a 
communications  common  carrier  which  Is 
specifically  authorized  or  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cLiss  of  carriers  authorized  by  the 
Commission  to  oau  shares  of  stock  In  the 
corporation  upon  a  finding  that  such  owner- 
ship wiil  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
tereGt.  convenience,  and  ::ecessity. 

(2|  Only  those  communications  common 
carriers  which  are  authorL-.ed  carriers  shall 
own  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation  at 
any  time,  ani  no  other  communications  com- 
mon carrier  shall  own  shares  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or  affiliated 
compa.iics,  nominees,  or  any  persons  subject 
to  i.s  direction  or  control.  [Fifty  per  centum 
of  the  shares  of  stock  authorized  for  Issuance 
a:  any  time  by  the  corporation  shall  be  re- 
served for  purchase  by  authorized  carriers 
and  such  carriers  shali  in  the  aggregate  be 
entitled  to  make  purchases  of  the  reserved 
sh.ires  in  a  tot.^1  number  not  exceeding  the 
total  number  of  the  nonreserved  shares  of 
any  Issue  purchased  by  any  other  persons.  At 
n.)  rime  after  the  initial  issue  is  completed] 
aitrr  th"  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  the 
aggregate  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock  of 
tlie  corporation  owned  by  authorized  carriers 
direr: ly  or  Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or 
aittltatel  companies,  nominees,  or  any  per- 
soiis  sublect  to  their  direction  or  control  ex- 
ceed 50  5  per  centum  of  such  shares  Issued 
and  outstanding. 

(3)  At  no  time  shall  any  stockholder  who 
is  not  an  authorised  carrier  or  any  syndi- 
cate or  affiliated  group  of  such  stockholders, 
own  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  shares 
of  voting  stock  of  the  corporation  issued  and 
outstanding. 

ic)  The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue. 
i  ^  addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting  securi- 
ties, bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedne.ss  as  It  may  determine. 
Such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  certificates  of  indebtedness 
of  the  corporation  as  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  may  own  shall  be  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission.  The 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
e!L-ib!e  for  inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  the 
carrier. 

(d)  Not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
se-'ion  [whl.-h  are  held  by  holders  other 
f'an  authorized  carriers]  may  be  held  by 
persons  of  the  classes  described  in  para- 
crn-^hs  (]),  (2).  (31.  (4),  and  (5)  of  section 
3;0(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended  (47  U.SC   310). 

(e)  [The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (DC.  Code.  .sec.  29-920(b)  as  to  the 
percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  In  order  to  have  the  rights  of 
Inspection  and  copying  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  In  the 
cr..se  of  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  they  may  exercise  such  rights  with- 
out regard  to  the  percentage  of  stock  they 
hold.]  Any  record  holder  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  without  regard  to  the  percent- 
age of  stock  so  held,  shall  have  the  right  to 
examine,  in  person,  or  by  agent  or  attorney, 
at  any  reasonable  time  or  times,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  the  corporation's  record  of 
shareholders  and  to  make  extracts  therefrom. 

(f)  Upon  application  to  the  Commission 
by  any  authorized  carrier  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  the  Commission  may  compel 
any  other  authorized  carrier  which  owns 
shares  of  stock  In  the  corporation  to  transfer 
to  the  applicant,  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 
consideration,  a  number  of  such  shares  as 


the  Commission  determines  will  advance  the 
public  interest  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  its  determination  with  respect  to  owner- 
ship of  shares  of  stock  In  the  corporation,  the 
Commission,  whenever  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  shall  promote  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  stock  among  the 
authorized  carriers. 

PVRPOSES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

SEC.  305.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,    the    corporation    is    authorized    to — 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  constrvict.  own.  manage, 
and  operate  itself  or  In  conlunctior.  with 
foreign  governments  or  business  entities  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem: 

(2)  furnish,  for  hire,  channels  of  com- 
munication to  United  States  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  to  other  author- 
ized etitities.  foreign  and  domestic:   and 

(3)  own  and  operate  satellite  terminal 
stations  when  licensed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  201 1  c  i  (  7 ) . 

it:-)  IncIuJed  i:i  ;;ie  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  accomplishment  of 
tlie  purp.j.-^es  :ndicated  m  subsection  lai  of 
this  secti'jn,  are.  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

(li  to  conduct  or  contract  f.ir  research 
and  development  related  to  its  mission: 

(2 1  to  acquire  the  ph.<sic:^l  facilities, 
equipment  and  devices  nece-;.:irv  to  it.s  op- 
erations, including  communications  satel- 
lites and  a.ssociated  equiomeni  and  facili- 
ties; whether  bv  construction,  purchase,  or 
gift: 

.3 1  to  purchase  sa-ellite  launchine  and 
related  services  from  the  United  States 
Governm.ent; 

(4)  to  cotitract  wi'h  at'thorized  u.-crs.  in- 
cluding; the  United  States  Go'ernment.  for 
me  services  ol  the  commj,unicatior.i  .satellite 
system;  and 

(5i  to  develop  pl.tns  for  the  technical 
specifications  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
mutiications  s^itei'.fe  system, 

(C)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  vest 
in  the  corporation  the  exclusive  right  to 
establish,  oirn  or  overate  covi-'vunicctions 
satellite  systcns  or  asscciated  equipment  and 
facilities  separate  from  those  used  in  con- 
junction wiili  the  global  system  referred 
to  in  Section  102ta)  of  this  Act.  '•''or  to  pre- 
clude the  cornoration.  from  estabJ  shing.  oicn- 
i-ig  or  operating  such  facilities. 

\<e)]id\  To  c.irry  cut  the  foregoing  pur- 
pj.ses,  the  corpora*  icn  shall  ha- e  the  usual 
powers  c:nferrsd  upon  a  stoc'.-t  corporation 
by  tl.e  I  District  of  Columbia  Bvisitiess  Cor- 
poration Act  I  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  it  IS  mcorpcr.ited. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELL-\NEOrS 

APPLIC.\Er.-ITY      OF      COM  MVNirATIONS      ACT      OF 
1934 

Sec  401.  The  corporation  shall  be  deen;ed 
to  be  a  comm.?!"!  c.-rrier  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3ihi  of  tlie  C  >mmunio;-«.tions  .^ct 
of  1934,  as  amended,  and  as  m'lch  shall  be 
fully  subject  to  the  provisions  cf  title  II 
and  title  III  of  that  Act  The  provision  of 
satellite  terminal  station  f:ic:iities  by  one 
commutiic.itioti  common  carrier  to  one  or 
more  other  conimunicatlcns  comm^fi  car- 
riers shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ccmtnon  car- 
rier activity  fully  subject  to  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  Who'tever  the  appl'cation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  incomslst- 
ent  with  the  application  of  the  provii-ions 
of  -he  Commu:nciticns  Act.  the  pr-,vt.i-ons 
of  this  Act  .shall  govern. 

NOTICE      OF     FOREIGN      BrSINFSS      NEGOTIATIONS 

SE7.  402.  Whenever  (the  corporation  j  any 
communications  conimon  carrier  or  other  en- 
tity which  participates  in  the  estnbhsh'nent. 
ownership  and  operation  of  a  com'iunica- 
ttons  satr-llite  system  which  is  dceloped 
pursuant   to  cny  agreement.    undcTsranding 
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or  other  arrangement  hetxceen  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  shall  enter  into 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  services  authorized  by 
this  Act  related  to  such  ft/stem  with  any  In- 
ternational or  foreign  entity,  It  shall  notify 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  negotiations, 
and  the  Departmen'  of  State  shall  advise 
the  corporation  carrier  or  other  entity  of 
relevant  foreign  pollcv  considerations. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion carrier  or  other  entity  may  request  the 
IDepartment  of  State  to  assist  In  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  Department  shall  render  such 
assistance  as  may  be  appropriate. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  If  the  corporation  created 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  engage  In  or  ad- 
here to  any  action,  practices,  or  policies  In- 
consistent with  the  policy  and  piirposes  de- 
clared In  section  102  of  this  Act.  or  If  the 
corporation  or  any  other  person  ^all  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  shall  obstruct 
or  Interfere  with  any  activities  authorized  by 
this  Act.  or  shall  refuse,  fall,  or  neglect  to 
discharge  his  duties  and  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act.  or  shall  threaten  any  such  vio- 
lation, obstruction.  Interference,  refusal, 
failure,  or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  such 
corporation  or  other  person  resides  or  may  be 
found  shall  have  jurisdiction,  except  as 
otherwise  prohibited  by-  law.  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  grant  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  prevent  or  terminate 
such  conduct  or  threat. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  of  any 
punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which  may 
bo  Imposed  otherwise  than  under  this  Act. 

( c  I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation 
and  all  communications  common  carriers  or 
other  entities  to  comply,  insofar  as  appli- 
cable, with  all  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under 

KCPOKT8  TO  THK  CONGEXSS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
under  the  national  program  referred  to  In 
section  201(a)(1),  together  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  activities  and  accomplishments 
In  terms  of  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  and  any  recommendations  for 
additional  legislative  or  other  action  which 
the  President  may  consider  necessary  or  de- 
sirable frr  the  attainment  of  .such  objectives. 
and.  whe'e  appropriate,  a  surnmary  of  ac- 
tiHtxes  and  accomplishments  with  respect  to 
communications  satellite  lystems  re/erred  to 
in  section  301 1  a  i  'Si  . 

(bi  The  corporation  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  annually  and 
a*  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  Us  op- 
erations, aetlvities.  and  accomplishments  un- 
der this  Act. 

'")  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  annually  and  at  .such  other  times 
as  It  deems  desirable.  (1)  a  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities and  actions  on  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices as  they  apply  to  the  communications 
satellite  programs;  (  U  i  an  evaluation  of  such 
activities  and  actions  taken  by  It  within  the 
scope  of  Us  authority  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending such  additional  legislation  which 
the  Cotnm.sslon  may  consider  necessary  In 
the  public  interest:  and  illii  an  evaluation  of 
the  capital  structure  of  the  corporation  so  aa 
to  asstu-e  the  Congress  that  such  structure  is 
consistent  with  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  corporation. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S    3454    A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  to 


provide  the  Initial  onslte  Inspections  not 
subject  to  penalties  In  certain  cases,  and 
to  provide  a  more  adequate  means  of  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3454 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(g)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  after  constiltatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Heatlh.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  compUe  and  publish  In  an 
appropriate  form,  not  lees  often  that  twice 
a  year,  a  report  of  the  classes  of  violations 
of  this  A«t  most  often  occurring  in  the  most 
recent  slj  month  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  Issuance  of  such  rrfport,  classified 
by  industry  and  occupation.  Upon  request, 
the  Secretary  shaU  furnish  without  charge, 
a  copy  of  the  report  required  by  this  para- 
graph to  any  trade  association  or  labor  or- 
ganization." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  the  subsection  designation  and  by 
striking  out  "If"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)   of  this  Act.  If". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  0 
of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  paragraph 
(2)   and   (3),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)   Whenever  an  employer — 
"(A)   requests  an  Initial  onslte  Inspection 
In  order  to  facilitate  compliance   with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and 

"(B(  has  not  been  cited  for  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  since  Its 
enactment, 

the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct  Initial 
onslte  inspections  and  Investlgatlona  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8.  of 
such  employer. 

"(2)  If.  after  any  Inspection  or  Investiga- 
tion conducted  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  or  his  aiithorlzed  representative 
finds  that  an  employer  has  violated  a  re- 
quirement of  section  5  of  this  Act,  of  any 
standard,  rule  or  order  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  this  Act,  he  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  that  employer.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  notification  and  the  contents  of  the 
notification  prescribed  by  this  paragraph. 
Each  such  notification  shall  fix  a  reason- 
able time  for  abatement  of  the  violation 
except  that  such  reasonable  time  shall  In  no 
event  be  more  than  twenty  working  days 
from  the  receipt  of  such  notification. 

"'3)  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  abate- 
ment prescribed  In  the  notification  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative,  shall  undertake  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation.  In  accordance  with 
the  provUlons  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  If, 
upon  such  Inspection  or  Investigation,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authortzed  representative 
finds  that  an  employer  Is  in  violation  of  a 


requirement  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  of  any 
standard,  rule  or  order  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regu- 
lations prescribed  ptirsuant  to  this  Act.  he 
shall  Immediately  issue  a  citation  to  that 
employer  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  considering  any  penalty  to  be  as- 
sessed under  section  17  In  connection  with 
such  a  citation,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  temporary  measures  were 
taken  to  abate  the  violation,  and  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  failure  to  abate 
the  violation  was  serious  and  unjustified,  ha 
Is  authorizsd  to  propose  a  penalty  to  be 
assessed  from  the  date  of  the  Initial  onslte 
insfjectlon. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  the  subsection  shsU 
apply  to  each  employer  only  once." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.     1339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  .Bennett)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1239  to  S.  1539, 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

S      2665 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GrovERN),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  ),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Grifkin  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2665.  authorizing  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Fourth  Replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — IDA 

S.     3101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3101,  a  bill  to 
prescribe  a  standard  for  increasing  the 
money  supply. 

S.     3215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3215,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce 
to  enhance  and  validate  certain  export 
expansion  activities. 

8.    3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
Hathaway  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3339,  a  bill  to  amend  the  program  of 
supplemental  security  Income  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled— established  by 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act— to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  Increases  In 
the  benefits  provided  thereunder. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd 
I  for  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3371,  to  amend  the  Forest 
Pest  Control  Act  of  June  25,  1947, 

S.  3398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3398,  to  pro- 
vide a  10-year  delimiting  period  for  the 
pursuit  of  educational  programs  by  vet- 
erans, wives,  and  widows. 

S.  3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3403,  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  31,  1922,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  and  spread  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites  harmful  to  honey- 
bees. 

STANDBY      ENERGY      EMERGENCY 
AUTHORmEC  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    138B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3267)  to  provide  standby 
emergency  authority  to  assure  that  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  suid  for  other  purposes. 

AMZNDMXMT   NO.    12SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

NATIONAI.   SPEED    LIMIT    INCREASX 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
when  the  Arab  embargo  was  at  its  height, 
a  law  was  passed  to  set  a  national  speed 
limit  of  55  miles  per  hour.  This  action 
was  taken  to  conserve  precious  gasoline 
at  a  time  when  we  did  not  really  know 
how  long  the  embargo  would  last  or  how 
rerious  the  situation  would  become.  So 
the  law  was  passed,  and  I  believe  every- 
one agrees  that  it  has  saved  fuel,  cut  into 
the  growing  demand  for  fuel — and  as  an 
additional  benefit  has  saved  many  lives 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  tEiken 
in  speed-related  accidents. 

These  points  are  all  to  the  good  and 
should  not  be  Ignored  or  minimized.  But 
there  Is  another  side  to  the  coin,  and  I 
believe  It  deserves  consideration. 

EMBARGO   ENDED 

In  the  first  place,  times  and  circum- 
stances have  changed  somewhat.  The 
Arab  embargo  has  been  lifted,  and  most 
of  our  supply  problems  are  considerably 
eased.  The  prices  for  this  imported  oil 
have  not  declined  significantly,  but  that 
is  another  matter  which  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  broad  front.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  embargo  is  ended.  We  are  not  in 
a  crisis  situation  with  supplies,  and 
measures — such  as  the  55  miles  per  hour 
limit — which  were  appropriate  to  that 
crisis  may  require  reconsideration  now. 

NSQATTVa   IMPACT 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  these 
measures  have  impacts  which  are  defi- 
nitely on  the  negative  side.  It  may  be 
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only  a  matter  of  inconvenience  in  some 
cases,  but  in  others  it  may  amount  to 
real  and  serious  economic  damage. 

And  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
concern  here  In  Kansas.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  in  New  York  City,  a  55-mile-per- 
hour  limit  may  mean  very  little  to  the 
average  person  in  terms  of  his  actual 
highway  travel.  People  In  the  major 
urban  areas  simply  do  not  get  out  on  the 
highway  as  often;  and  when  they  do.  It 
is  usually  for  relatively  short  trips,  since 
cities  and  major  urban  centers  are  so 
close  together.  And  when  greater  dis- 
tances have  to  be  covered,  there  is  also 
a  great  number  of  alternative  sources  of 
transportation,  such  as  buses,  railroads, 
and  airlines  available  in  our  major  urban 
areas. 

AtXTOMOBILKS    ESSENTIAL    IN    KANSAS 

But  here  in  Kansas  the  automobile  Is 
almost  indispensible,  and  the  distances 
are  great.  It  is  some  209  miles  between 
Kansas  City  and  Wichita.  Almost  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  New  York  City, 
you  will  find  Boston  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
New  Haven,  and  Providence  and  tens  of 
millions  of  people  in  between. 

But  In  Kansas  we  do  not  have  the 
choice  of  traveling  by  Metroliner  or  air 
shuttle.  When  most  Kansans  need  to  go 
somewhere,  they  must  use  their  cars.  And 
I  believe  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  Kansas  motorist 
to  go  only  55  miles  per  hour  is  inappro- 
priate and  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

PROBLEM    IN     TRtJCKINC    INDTTSTRT 

There  Is  the  additional  factor  that 
the  55  mile  limit  Is  having  an  extremely 
serious  Impact  on  the  American  truck- 
ing industry.  Time  is  money  to  this  in- 
dustry and  the  new  speed  limit  has  cost 
the  Nation's  travelers  a  great  deal  in 
lengthened  trip  times  and  reduced  loads 
per  month  while  they  have  faced  even 
higher  fuel  prices  and  reduced  fuel  mile- 
age. 

Truckers  are  frustrated  by  this  situa- 
tion, and  they  have  threatened  to  take 
out  their  frustrations  by  staging  an- 
other nationwide  strike  on  May  13. 1  be- 
lieve such  an  action  would  be  wrong  and 
would  be  against  their  Interests  and 
those  of  the  entire  country.  But  the  sit- 
uation is  there,  and  I  feel  every  ^pro- 
priate  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
them  some  relief. 

BILL  TO  SET  so-MiLiKs-pm.Houa  limit 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  limit  to  60.  I  believe 
such  an  increaae  Is  justifiable  In  light  of 
the  current  fuel  supplies.  It  la  consistent 
with  the  need  to  continue  some  conser- 
vation efforts.  And  it  would  help  make 
the  dally  travel  requirements  of  most 
motorists  much  more  enjoyable  and 
agreeable. 

As  I  have  traveled  aroimd  Kansas 
visiting  with  many  i>eople,  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  they  consider  60  miles  per 
hour  a  better  and  more  acceptable  speed. 
It  Is  not  that  much  more  costly  in  terms 
of  fuel  use  than  55  miles  per  hour,  but 
it  is  a  limit  to  which  people  seem  better 
able  to  live  with  and  abide  by  than  the 
present  one. 


DANGER    TO    KANSAS    EEEF    INDrSTRT 


As  I  said,  a  truck  strike  would  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
economy,  but  of  particular  concern  to  me 
is  the  Kansas  beef  Industry.  Perhaps  no 
other  business  sector  depends  on  trucks 
so  totally  as  the  beef  industry,  and  it  was 
dealt  a  devastating  blow  by  the  first 
strike.  Many  beef  processors,  feedlots 
and  cattlemen  would  be  ruined  and 
forced  to  go  out  of  business  by  another 
strike.  This  prospect  Is  already  having 
a  grave  Impact  in  Kansas  where  the  bil- 
lion-dollar beef  industry  is  the  largest 
single  component  of  our  economy. 

Cattle  sales  are  up  and  prices  are 
down.  And  if  the  strike  should  come  to 
pass  It  will  mean  Increased  beef  prices  at 
the  supermarket  and  eventually  another 
round  of  shortages. 

But  the  trucker's  problems  cannot  be 
dealt  with  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trav- 
elers' Interests.  We  could  not  have  a 
higher  speed  limit  for  trucks  and  a  lower 
one  for  cars.  They  must  be  dealt  with 
together,  so  I  am  proposing  a  uniform 
60-miles-per-hour  limit  for  everyone. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment for  consideration  and  will  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  and  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  will  call  it  up  when  S.  3267  is  con- 
sidered and  believe  that  it  has  wide- 
spread support  among  the  motoring 
public  In  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiOTi,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1266 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Section  2  of  the  Emergency  High- 
way Energy  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  foUows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( b ) .  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Transp)ortatlon  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  project  under  section  106  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  In  any  State 
which  as  ( 1 )  a  maximum  speed  limit  on  any 
public  highway  within  Its  Jurisdiction  In  ex- 
cess of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and  (2)  a  q>eed 
limit  for  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  other 
than  sixty  miles  per  hour  on  any  portion  of 
any  public  highway  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
of  four  or  more  traffic  lanes,  the  (^poelng 
lanes  of  which  are  physically  separated  by 
means  other  than  striping,  which  portion 
of  highway  had  a  speed  limit  for  all  types  of 
motor  vehicles  of  sixty  miles,  or  more,  per 
hour  on  November  1,  1973.  and  (3)  a  ^>eed 
limit  on  any  other  portion  of  a  public  high- 
way within  its  Jurisdiction  which  Is  not  uni- 
formly applicable  to  all  types  of  motor  ve- 
hicles using  such  portion  of  highway,  If  on 
November  1.  1973,  such  portion  of  highway 
had  a  speed  limit  which  wa^  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  all  tj-jjes  of  motor  vehicles  using 
It.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be  established 
for  any  vehicle  op>eratlng  under  a  special 
permit  because  of  any  weight  or  dimension 
of  such  vehicle.  Including  any  load  thereon. 
Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  portion  of  a  highway  during 
such  time  that  the  condition  of  the  highway, 
weather,  an  accident,  or  other  condition  cre- 
ates a  temporary  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
traffic  on  such  portion  of  a  highway.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Emergency  Hlghwwy  Energy  Conservation  Act 
la  amended   by  striking  out   "reduction   in 
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BpeAd  limits  to  couserve  fuel"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "change  In  si>eed  limits  pur- 
suant to  this  section". 


May  7,  19 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FXDR  CARRYING  OUT  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ECXDNOXaC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AICZITDMXNT  NO.   1S2T 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  I S.  2986 1  to  authorize  apporo- 
prlations  for  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AlCENSMZNT    NO.     1026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  • ,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tunney), 
the    Senator     from     Connecticut     <Mr. 
RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.    Humphrey  > ,    the    Senators    from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr     MoNTOYA  I ,     the    Senators     from 
North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Abourezk)    and  the  Senator  from 
Washington      (Mr.      Macnuson)      were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  amendment  No. 
1026,  relating  to  Federal  assistance  to 
school  districts  with  a  iiigh  concentration 
of  students  whose  parents  live  and  work 
on  a  Federal  Installation. 

AMENDMCNT    NO.    1336 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALEi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1236  to  S.  1539,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974. 


S.  1772,  and  S.  2587.  S.  2008,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Javits,  will  pro- 
vide minimum  Federal  standards  for 
State  workers'  compensation  programs. 
S.  1029,  introduced  by  Senator  Taft.  S. 
1772,  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
and  S.  2587,  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  all  will  provide  compensation 
for  various  respiratory  diseases. 

The  first  2  days  will  be  on  Thursday 
May  16.  1974,  and  Friday.  May  17,  1974, 
in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  at  9:30  a.m.  Additional  hearings 
will  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 

Those  persons  or  groups  wishing  to 
testify  or  to  submit  testimony  for  the 
record  should  contac*^  Donald  Elisburg. 
counsel  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee, 
room  G-237.  Dlrk^ien  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, or  teleplione  202-225-3674. 


'^ 

current  economic  policies  for  meeting  the 
twin  problems  of  inflation  and  recession 

The  subcommittee  will  also  hear  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Gerard  F.  Adams  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  who  will  tes- 
tify following  Dr.  Stein.  Dr.  Adams  will 
present  the  most  recent  Wharton  econ- 
ometric forecast. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  318 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  in 
1974. 


May  7,  197It. 
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CRIME 


NOTICE   OP   PUBLIC   HEARINGS   ON 
PREPAID  LEGAL  PLANS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Represen- 
tation of  Citizen  Interests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  May  14  and  15.  1974  on 
recent  developments  In  prepaid  legal 
plans.  The  hearings  will  commence  on 
May  14.  at  9:30  a.m.  and  on  May  15  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  including 
Senators  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr..  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Birch 
Bayh  and  myself. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
8.  2008,  8.  1029,  8   1772.  AND  8  2587 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  hold  hearings  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  S    2008,  S    1029 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

James  L.  Browning,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
I  Reappointment. ) 

Robert  W.  Rust,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  14,  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS  ON  ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  10.  Dr.  Herb  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, will  testify  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics,  which  I  chair. 

We  have  asked  Dr.  Stein  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  give  us  the 
administration's  current  assessment  of 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

We  know  that  the  U.S.  economy  suf- 
fered a  recession  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Instead  of  providing  an  in- 
crease In  the  ouput  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  for  the  Nation,  the  econ- 
omy produced  about  $12  billion  less. 

At  the  same  time  inflation  continued 
to  accelerate,  rising  to  an  incredible  11- 
percent  rate. 

In  the  face  of  these  disastrous  eco- 
nomic statistics,  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  say  that  economic  improve- 
ment is  ju«t  around  the  comer. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  hearing  will 
be  to  explore  whether  an  economic  re- 
covery is  developing  and  when  we  can 
expect  Inflation  to  moderate.  We  also 
expect   to   review   the   administration's 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
truly  critical  problems  that  we  still  have 
with  us  today  in  these  United  States  Is 
that  of  crime.  There  are  many,  many 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  who  work 
diligently  every  day  to  prevent  crime  and 
the  heartbreak  that  It  ultimately  causes. 
I  have  just  read  a  most  intriguing  article 
by  Dr.  George  L.  Kirkham.  an  assistant 
professor  in  Florida  State  University's 
School  of  Criminology. 

Dr.  Kirkham.  not  content  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  fears  of  a 
policeman,  decided  to  become  a  police- 
man himself  to  better  understand  the 
trial  through  which  they  go  each  day. 
His  account  of  his  experience  is  almost 
unbelievable,  and  I  think  every  Amer- 
ican should  read  it.  Crime  is  one  of  our 
truly  mammoth  problems  and  Dr.  Kirk- 
ham's  experiences  may  help  in  under- 
standing some  of  the  problems  facing 
our  law  enforcement  officials.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Kirkham 's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  a  PBoresso*  Lxarned  Whxn  Hi 

Became  a  "Cop" 

(By  Dr.  George  L.  Kirkham) 

Persons  such  as  myself,  members  of  the 

academic  community,  have  traditionally  been 

quick  to  find  fault  with  the  police. 

Prom  Isolated  Incidents  reported  In  the 
various  news  media,  we  have  fashioned  for 
ourselves  a  stereotyped  Image  of  the  police 
officer.  We  see  the  brutal  cop,  the  racist 

cop.  the  grafting  cop.  the  discourteous  cop. 
What  we  do  not  see,  however,  is  the  Irnag* 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
struggling  against  almost  Impossible  odd*  to 
preserve  our  society  and  everything  In  It 
which  we  cherish. 

For  some  years,  first  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor  of  criminology.  I  found  myself 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  who 
write  books  and  articles  on  the  police  have 
never  been  policemen  ourselves.  ...  I  de- 
cided to  take  up  this  chaUenge:  I  would  be- 
come a  policeman  myself.  .  .  . 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  completed  over  IQO 
tours  of  duty  as  a  patrolman.  Although  still 
a  rookie  officer,  so  much  has  happened  In  the 
short  space  of  six  months  that  I  wUl  never 
again  be  either  the  same  man  or  the  same 
scientist  who  stood  in  front  of  the  staUon 
on  that  first  day. 

I  had  always  personally  been  of  the  opinion 
that  police  officers  greatly  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  verbal  disrespect  and  physical 
abuse  to  which  they  are  subjected  In  the  line 
of  duty.  ...  As  a  college  professor.  I  had 
grown  accustomed  to  being  treated  with  uni- 
form respect  and  deference  by  those  I  en- 
countered. I  somehow  naively  assumed  that 


this  same  quality  of  respect  would  carry  over 
into  my  new  role  as  a  policeman.  .  .  . 

I  quickly  found  that  my  badge  and  uni- 
form, rather  than  serving  to  shield  me  from 
such  things  as  disrespect  and  violence,  only 
acted  as  a  magnet  which  drew  me  toward 
many  Individuals  who  hated  what  I  repre- 
sented. .  ■  . 

Several  hours  Into  my  first  evening  on  the 
streets,  my  partner  and  I  were  dlspat-^hed 
'  to  a  bar  In  the  downtown  area  to  handle  a 
disturbance  complaint.  Inside,  we  encoun- 
tered a  large  and  boisterous  drunk  who  was 
arguing  with  the  bartender  and  loudly  re- 
fusing to  leave. 

As  someone  with  considerable  experience 
as  a  correctional  counselor  and  mental - 
health  worker,  I  hastened  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation.  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  I  smiled 
pleasantly  at  the  drunk,  "but  I  wonder  If 
I  could  ask  you  to  step  outside  and  talk  with 
me  for  a  minute?" 

The  man  stared  at  me  through  bloodshot 
eyes  in  disbelief  for  a  second,  raising  one 
hand  to  scratch  the  stubble  of  several  days' 
growth  of  beard.  Then  suddenly,  without 
warning.  It  happened:  He  swung  at  me,  luck- 
ily missing  my  fac«  and  striking  me  on  the 
right  shoulder. 

I  couldn't  believe  It.  What  on  earth  had  I 
done  to  provoke  such  a  reaction?  Before  I 
could  recover  from  my  startled  condition, 
he  swung  again — this  time  tearing  my  whis- 
tle chain  from  a  shoulder  epaulet.  After  a 
brief  struggle,  we  had  the  still -shouting, 
cursing  man  locked  In  the  back  of  our  cruis- 
er. I  stood  there,  breathing  heavily  with  my 
hair  in  my  eyes  as  I  surveyed  the  damage  to 
my  new  uniform  and  looked  In  bewilderment 
at  my  partner,  who  only  smiled  and  clapped 
me  affectionately  on  the  back. 

"Something  Is  very  wrong."  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  in  the  front  seat  as  we 
headed  for  the  Jail.  I  had  used  the  same 
kind  of  gentle,  rapport-buUdlng  approach 
with  countless  offenders  In  prison  and  pro- 
bation settings.  It  had  always  worked  so  well 
there. 

What  was  so  different  about  being  a  police- 
man? In  the  days  and  weeks  which  followed, 
I  was  to  learn  the  answer  to  this  question 
the  hard  way.  As  a  university  professor,  1 
had  always  sought  to  convey  to  students  the 
Idea  that  It  is  a  mistake  to  exercise  author- 
ity, to  make  decisions  for  other  people  or 
rely  upon  orders  and  commands  to  accom- 
plish something. 

As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  was  forced  time 
and  again  to  do  Just  that.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  encountered  Individuals  who 
Interpreted  kindness  as  weakness,  as  an  in- 
vitation to  disrespect  or  violence.  I  encoun- 
tered men,  women  and  children  who,  in  fear, 
desperation  or  excitement,  looked  to  the  per- 
son behind  my  blue  uniform  and  shield  for 
guidance,  control  and  direction.  As  someone 
who  had  always  condemned  the  exercise  of 
authority,  the  acceptance  of  myself  as  an 
unavoidable  symbol  of  authority  came  as  a 
bitter  lesson. 

I  found  that  there  was  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  encountering  individuals,  as  I 
had,  In  mental-health  or  correctional  set- 
tings and  facing  them  as  the  patrolman 
must:  when  they  are  violent,  hysterical,  des- 
perate. When  I  put  the  uniform  of  a  police 
officer  on,  I  lost  the  luxury  of  sitting  in  an 
alr-conditloned  office  with  my  pipe  and 
books,  calmly  discussing  with  a  raplat  or 
armed  robber  the  past  problems  which  bad 
led  him  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Such  offenders  bad  seemed  so  Innocent,  so 
harmless  In  the  sterile  setting  of  prison.  The 
often-terrible  crimes  which  they  had  com- 
mitted were  long  since  past,  reduced  like 
their  victims  to  so  many  printed  words  on 
a  page. 

Now.  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  encoun- 
ter the  offender  tcsc  the  first  time  ma  a  very 
real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and  the 
Becxirlty  of  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 


longer  a  harmless  figtire  sitting  In  blue  den- 
ims across  my  prison  desk,  a  "victim"  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency.  He  became  an  armed  robber  fieelng 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed  maniac 
threatening  his  family  with  a  gun,  someone 
who  might  become  my  killer  crouched  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark  street. 

Like  crime  itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
an  Impersonal  and  abstract  thing.  It  l>ecame 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced.  It 
was  a  tightness  In  my  stomach  as  I  ap- 
proached a  warehouse  where  something  had 
tripped  a  silent  alarm.  I  could  taste  It  as  a 
dryness  in  my  mouth  as  we  raced  with  blue 
lights  and  siren  toward  the  site  of  a  "Signal 
Zero"  (armed  and  dangerous)  call.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  came  to  know — as 
every  policeman  knows — the  true  meaning 
of  fear.  .  .  . 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  In 
the  meaning  of  fear  which  took  place  shortly 
after  I  Joined  the  force.  My  partner  and  I 
were  on  routine  patrol  one  Saturday  evening 
in  a  deteriorated  area  of  cheap  bars  and  p>ool 
halls  when  we  observed  a  young  male  double- 
parked  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled 
alongside  and  asked  him  in  a  civil  manner 
to  either  park  or  drive  on,  whereupon  he 
began  loudly  cursing  us  and  shouting  that 
we  couldn't  make  him  go  anywhere. 

An  angry  crowd  t)egan  to  gather  as  we  got 
out  of  our  patrol  car  and  approached  the 
man,  who  was  by  this  time  shouting  that 
we  were  harassing  him  and  calling  to  by- 
standers for  assistance.  As  a  criminology 
professor,  some  months  earlier  I  would  have 
urged  that  the  police  officer  who  was  now 
myself  simply  leave  the  car  double-i>arked 
and  move  on  rather  than  risk  an  Incident. 

As  a  policeman,  however,  I  had  come  to 
realize  that  an  officer  can  never  back  down 
from  his  responsibility  to  enforce  the  law. 
Whatever  the  risk  to  himself,  every  police 
officer  understands  that  his  ability  to  back 
up  the  lawful  authority  which  he  represents 
is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between  civil- 
ization and  the  Jungle  of  lawlessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curse  us  and  ada- 
mantly refused  to  move  his  car.  As  we  placed 
blm  under  arrest  and  attempted  to  move  him 
to  our  cruiser,  an  unidentified  male  and 
female  rushed  from  the  crowd  which  was 
steadily  enlarging  and  sought  to  free  him.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle,  a  hysterical  female  un- 
snapped  and  tried  to  grab  my  service  re- 
volver, and  the  now-angry  mob  began  to 
converge  on  us. 

Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an  "ivory-tower  ' 
scholar  watching  typical  police  "overreac- 
tlon"  to  a  street  incident — but  I  was  part  of 
It  and  fighting  to  remain  alive  and  unin- 
jured. I  remember  the  sickening  sensation 
of  cold  terror  which  filled  my  in&ides  as  I 
struggled  to  reach  our  car  radio.  I  simulta- 
neously put  out  a  distress  call  and  pressed 
the  hidden  electric  release  button  on  our 
shotgun  rack  as  my  partner  sought  to  main- 
tain his  grip  on  the  prisoner  and  hold  the 
crowd  at  bay  with  his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I  would  have  Judged  the  offi- 
cer who  now  grabbed  the  shotgun  only  a  few 
months  before.  I  rounded  the  rear  of  our 
cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at  the 
mob  to  move  back.  The  memory  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  always  argued 
that  policemen  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
shotguns  because  of  their  "offensive"  char- 
acter and  the  potential  damage  to  commu- 
nity relations  as  a  result  of  their  display. 

How  readily  as  a  criminology  professor  I 
would  have  condemned  the  officer  who  was 
now  myself,  trembling  with  fear  and  anxiety 
and  menacing  an  "unarmed"  assembly  with 
an  "offensive"  weapon.  But  circumstances 
had  dramatically  changed  my  perspective,  for 
now  It  was  my  life  and  safety  that  were  in 
danger,  my  wife  and  child  who  might  be 
mourning.  Not  "a  policeman"  or  Patrolman 
Smith — but  me,  Oeorge  Kirkham  I 

I  felt  aooordlngly  bitter  when  I  saw  the 


individual  who  had  provoked  this  near  riot 
back  on  the  streets  the  next  night,  laughing 
as  though  our  charge  of  "resisting  arrest  with 
violence"  was  a  big  Joke.  Like  my  partner.  I 
found  myself  feeling  angry  and  frustrated 
shortly  afterward  when  this  same  individual 
was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced 
charge  of  "breach  of  peace." 

As  someone  who  had  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders.  I 
now  began  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
rights  of  police  officers.  As  a  police  officer.  I 
felt  that  my  efforts  to  protect  society  and 
maintain  my  personal  safety  were  menaced 
by  many  of  the  court  decisions  and  lenient 
parole-board  actions  I  had  always  been  eager 
to  defend. 

An  educated  man.  I  could  not  answer  the 
questions  of  my  fellow  officers  as  to  why 
those  who  kill  and  malm  policemen,  men 
who  are  Involved  In  no  less  honorable  an  ac- 
tivity than  holding  our  society  together, 
should  so  often  be  subjected  to  minor  penal- 
ties. I  grew  weary  of  carefully  following  diffi- 
cult legal  restrictions  while  thugs  and  hx>d- 
lums  consistently  twisted  the  law  to  their 
own  advantage. 

I  remember  standing  In  the  street  one  ere- 
nlng  and  reading  a  heroin  pusher  his  rights, 
only  to  have  him  convulse  with  laughter 
halfway  through  and  finish  reciting  them 
word  for  word,  from  memory.  He  had  been 
given  his  "rights"  under  the  law.  but  what 
about  the  rights  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  people  like  himself?  For  the  first 
time,  questions  such  as  these  began  to  bother 
me. 

As  a  corrections  worker  and  someone 
raised  In  a  comfortable  middle-class  home, 
I  had  always  been  Insulated  from  the  kind 
of  human  misery  and  tragedy  which  become 
part  of  the  policeman's  everyday  life.  Now. 
the  often-terrible  sights,  sounds  and  smells 
of  my  Job  began  to  haunt  me  hours  after 
I  had  taken  the  blue  uniform  and  badge 
off.  .  .  . 

In  my  new  role  as  a  police  officer,  I  found 
that  the  victims  of  crime  ceased  to  l)e  Im- 
personal statistics.  As  a  corrections  worker 
and  criminology  professor,  I  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  those  who  are  victimized 
by  criminals  m  our  society.  Now  the  sight 
of  so  many  lives  ruthlessly  damaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  perpetrators  of  crime  left 
me  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  so- 
ciety's respyonslblllty  to  protect  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  victimized 
daUy.  .  .  . 

The  same  kinds  of  diUy  stresses  which 
affected  my  fellow  officers  soon  t>egan  to  take 
their  toll  on  me.  I  became  sick  and  tired  of 
being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals  who 
could  usually  find  a  most  sympathetic 
audience  In  Judges  and  Jtirors  eager  to  un- 
derstand their  side  of  things  and  provide 
them  with  'another  chance."  I  grew  tired 
of  living  under  the  ul  of  news  media  and 
community  pressure  groups,  eager  to  selz» 
upon  the  slightest  mistake  made  by  myself 
or  a  fellow  police  officer. 

.\s  a  criminology  professor.  I  had  always 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  having  great  amounts 
of  time  in  which  to  make  difficult  declsloris. 
As  a  pwUce  officer,  however,  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  the  most-critical  choices  la 
a  time  frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days: 
to  shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to 
arrest,  to  give  chase  or  let  go — always  with 
the  nagging  certainty  that  others!  those 
with  great  amounts  of  time  in  which  to 
analyze  and  think,  stood  ready  to  judge  and 
condemn  me  for  whatever  action  I  might 
take  or  fall  to  take.  .  .  . 

I  found  myself  progressively  awed  by  the 
complexity  of  tasks  faced  by  men  whoee 
work  I  once  thought  wsis  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  average  clinical  psychologist  or  psychia- 
trist and  Invite  him  to  function  for  Just  a 
day  In  the  world  of  the  policeman,  to  con- 
front people  whose  problems  are  both  serious 
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and  in  need  of  Immediate  solution.  I  would 
Invite  him  to  walk,  as  I  have  into  a  smoke- 
filled  pool  roum  V*,  litre  five  or  six  an^ry  men 
are  swinging  cues  at  one  another.  I  would 
like  the  prl.-,oi  :-Ounselor  and  parole  officer 
to  see  their  client,  Jones- -not  calm  and  rom- 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  have  long  felt 
that  solution  to  the  problem  of  juvenile 


I  think  each  boy  or  girl  has  a  right  to  have 
a  trial,  no  matter  what  he  or  she  did  Ifs 
only  fair  and  if  they  did  commit  the  crime 
they  should  be  punished  for  It.  I  don't  think 
they  should  stay  In  the  Juvenile  court  all 
their  life.  They  should  get  out  In  about  7  or 


posed  in  an  ofiBce  setting  but  as  the  street      delinquency  must  be  found  at  the  local      8  months,  but  It  really  depends  on  what  th« 
COD  sees  him:   beatlnu  his  small  child  with  n      i »    *. i.    .,--    . , .  ,     ,  rtiri    -rv-o+'o   „,„  ™t„. . ..    , »>•  tuey 


cop  sees  him:  beating  his  small  child  with  a 
heavy  bell  bu  kle.  c-r  kicking  his  pregnant 
wife 

I  wish  that  they,  and  every  Judge  and 
Juror  in  our  country,  could  see  the  ravas,ts  of 
crime  ;is  the  ( op  on  the  beat  must:  innocent 
people  cut,  shot,  beaten,  raped,  robbed  and 
murdered.  It  would.  I  feel  certain,  give  them 
a  different  perspectue  on  crime  and  crim- 
Inal.s,  ju.st  i!.s  it  has  mo 

For  ail  the  human  misery  and  siitTerlng 
which  police  otilcers  niu.-^t  witness  in  their 
work.  I  found  myself  amazed  at  the  In- 
credible humanity  and  compassion  which 
seems  to  characterize  most  of  them.  My  own 
stereotypes  of  the  brutal,  sadistic  cop  were 
time  and  again  shattered  by  the  sight  of 
humantt.irian  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
thin  blue  line    .  .  . 

As  a  police  offlrer.  I  found  myself  repeat- 
edly surprl.sed  at  the  ability  of  my  fellow 
patrolmen  to  withstand  the  often-enormous 
dailj  pressures  of  their  work.  Long  hours, 
frustration,  danger  and  anxiety-  all  seemed 
to  be  taken  m  stride  as  Just  part  of  the 
reality  of  being  a  cop  I  went  eventually 
through  the  humbling  discovery  that  I.  like 
the  men  in  blue  with  whom  I  worked,  was 
simpiy  a  human  being  with  definite  limits  to 
the  amount  of  stress  I  could  endure  in  a 
given  period  of  lime. 

I  recall  In  particular  one  evening  when  this 
point  w.is  dramatized  to  me  It  had  been  a 
long,  hard  shift — one  which  ended  with  a 
high-speed  chase  of  a  stolen  car  In  which 
we  narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  when  an- 
other vehicle  pulled  in  front  of  our  patrol 
car. 

As  we  checked  off  duty.  I  was  vaguely  aware 
of  feeling  tired  and  tense.  My  partner  and  I 
were  headed  for  a  restaurant  and  a  blt«  of 
breakfast  when  we  both  heard  the  unmis- 
takable sound  of  breaking  glass  coming 
from  a  church  and  spotted  two  long-haired 
teen-age  boys  running  from  the  area.  We 
confronted  them,  and  I  asited  one  for  iden- 
tification, displaying  my  o-.vn  police  identi- 
fication. He  sneered  at  me,  cursed  and 
turned  to  walk  away 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  grabbed  the 
youth  by  his  shirt  and  spun  him  around, 
shouting.  "I'm  talking  to  you  punk!"  I  felt 
my  partner's  arm  on  my  shoulder  and  heard 
his  reassuring  voice  behind  me,  "Take  It 
easy.  Doc!"  I  released  my  grip  on  the  adoles- 
cent and  stood  silently  for  several  seconds, 
unable  to  accept  the  inescapable  reality  that 
I  had  "lost  my  cool." 

My  mind  flashed  back  to  a  lecture  during 
which  I  had  told  my  students,  "Any  man 
who  Is  not  able  to  maintain  absolute  control 
of  his  emotions  at  all  times  had  no  business 
being  a  police  offlcer."  . .  . 

As  a  police  ofHcer  myself,  I  found  that  so- 
ciety demands  too  much  of  Its  policemen:  not 
only  are  they  expected  to  enforce  the  law  but 
to  be  curbslde  psychiatrists,  marriage  coun- 
selors, social  workers  and  even  ministers  and 
doctors  .  .  . 

I  have  often  asked  myself  the  questions: 
"Why  does  a  man  become  a  cop?  What  makes 
him  stay  with  it?"  .  .  .  The  only  answer  to  this 
question  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  Is  one 


level  through  the  involvement  and  dis 
cussions  with  concerned  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations. I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  ideas  of  youth  from  my  home  State 
of  Indiana  who  have  impres;;ed  me  with 
their  thoughts  about  the  juvenile  justice 
system. 

Recentfy    the   Coalition    for   Juvenile     „„h  oi=^  „„.    .»,  ,    -  

Justice  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  arranged  for     Uke  sUylnTourafTe'r Tur'f ew'! ''''' ""'^  ^'^'^- 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  crime  problems  facing 
the  nation  today.  Its  percentage  has  risen  in 


did.  That's  my  opinion  about  Juvenile  lus- 
tlce. 

My  Opinion  o.n-  Juvenile  Justice 

(By  Linda  Gray) 

Juvenile  delinquency  refers  to  a  Juvenile 

who  has  broken  the  law.  It  Includes  acts  that 

would   be  crimes   if  adults  committed  them 


me  to  meet  with  community  leaders  and 
active  citizens  regarding  juvenile  justice 
legislation  and  the  effectiveness  of  youth 
programs.  This  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  YMCA,  the  UAW-CAP  Coun- 
cil and  many  other  dedicated  individuals 
and  groups.  I  was  gratified  by  the  large 
turnout  of  concerned  citizens  who  deal 
with  the  problems  of  youth  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  and  from  whom  I  learned 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  at  the  com- 
munity. State  and  Federal  level  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  trouble. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  meeting  the 
Madison -Hamilton  County  UAW-CAP 
Council,  led  by  Hester  Vest,  president, 
held  an  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
"Your  Opinion  on  Juvenile  Justice"  in 
the  elementary-  and  high  schools  of  An- 
derson. With  the  help  of  many  teachers, 
discussions  were  held  in  many  classrooms 
on  law  relating  to  youth,  juvenile  courts 
and  juvenile  corrections.  I  have  been 
very  impressed  by  the  originality  and 
usefulness  of  the  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects by  the  many  youths  who  wrote  es- 
says in  this  contest.  The  thoughtful  es- 
says of  the  following  three  final  wiimers 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleague  in 
Congress : 

Grade  school.  Linda  Gray.  College 
Comer  Grade  School. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade,  Sandy 
Banner.  Highland  Junior  High  School. 

The  10th,  nth.  and  12th  grade.  Jan 
Barnes,  Highland  High  School. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
three  essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


the  past  decade  I93'r  In  crimes  such  as  mur- 
der, rape,  and  robbery.  As  where  thefts  have 
Increased  99 't. 

The  legal  term  juvenile  delinquent  was  es- 
tablished to  keep  young  law  breakers  from  a 
criminal  record.  In  most  cases.  Juveniles  are 
tried  In  Juvenile  court,  where  the  main  point 
Is  to  rehabilitate  offenders,  rather  than  pun- 
ish them. 

Over  90'^;  of  the  delinquents  of  today  had 
unhappy  homes  and  felt  unhappy  with  life 
circumstances. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  for  programs 
to  prevent  delinquency.  Some  programs  pro- 
vide counseling  services  to  youths  who  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  verge  of  becoming  delin- 
quents. Other  programs  provide  youngsters 
with  clubs  and  recreational  centers  In  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  them  away  from  situations  In 
which  delinquency  Is  likely  to  happen. 

I  think  It  would  help  to  get  people  of  the 
same  age  group  to  counsel  the  JuvenUes.  Also 
the  person  could  ha\  e  some  experience  In  the 
Juveniles'  problems  as  in  their  own  past. 

More  of  the  time  should  be  spent  on  the 
Juvenile  who  is  on  the  verge  of  committing 
a  crime.  As  In  organizations  or  recreational 
programs.  Also.  I  think  a  group  with  the  same 
problems  could  get  together  and  discuss  their 
problems  and  solutions. 

When  It  comes  to  punishing  a  JuvenUe.  I 
think  they  should  have  some  punishment  If 
the  crime  is  repeated  because  some  don't  real- 
ize they're  getting  into  deeper  and  deeper 
trouble  and  crime  may  become  a  way  of  life. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essays     rejection 


JovKNiut  Justice 
(By  Jan  Barnes) 
Fifteen  year-old  Jody  has  a  problem.  He 
enjoys  being  alone  because  he  Is  afraid  of 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  Opi?noN  on  Juveotlb  Justice 
(By  Sandy  Danner) 
I  think  that  if  a  guy  or  a  girl  gets  in  trou- 
ble with  the  police  they  should  be  sent  to 
a  JuvenUe  court  At  the  Juvenile  court  I  think 
they  should  talk  to  the  person  In  charge  to 
see  why  they  did  it  and  see  If  they  can 
find  out  the  problem,  if  there  is  one.  If  that 
doesn't  help  then  I  would  try  maybe  to  dis- 
cipline them  in  some  way  to  make  them  un- 
derstand. I  wouldn't  treat  the  kids  like  ani- 
mals. They  are  human  beings  too.  I  would 
Just  sort  of  make  It  hard  on  them,  like  don't 
let  them  do  anything  they  want.  Let  them 


Jody's  home  situation  Is  not  exactly  de- 
sirable. His  mother  has  been  divorced  and 
married  three  times  and  is  Just  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  Jody.  Jody's  new 
father  doesn't  like  children  so  Jody  stays 
away  from  home  a  lot.  Sometimes  he  stays 
with  frtends.  but  usuaUy  he  is  alone. 

Jody  misses  a  lot  of  school;  he  is  not  an 
exceptionally  good  student  and  is  afraid  of 
falling.  Jody's  fear  of  faUure  makes  it  hanl 
for  him  to  face  school,  so  often  he  takes 
long  walks  Instead  of  going  to  school.  Jody 
dldnt  know  that  it  Is  against  the  law  to  take 
these  walks  on  school  days.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  in  fact  truant  from  school. 

He  finds  it  best  to  take  long  walks  when 
he  U  alone,  but  because  he  likes  to  talk  out 


based   on    my   own   llmlt;d   e^peHen^   a^  a  m^  ^I^lf  thef don^?  H^i^t**f>;  ^  '^'^  '°J^''  **'  ^""^^^  ^«  «"'*»  ^"y  'Greets  unsult 

policeman.  Night  after  night.  I  came  home  toi?\n?  rtUi  «^,^  t^uble  t^e  iLv  o7  ^r?  T'U  T""  ^'Mf^^l^  ^^    "^  Jody  the  rall- 

and  took  off  the  badge  and  blue  uniform  with  should^ be  sent^iTt  ^«^!t  ^  ,  ^^ v^    ,^l\  1°^  ^"""^^  ""**  "''»  through  his  home  town 

a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  contrlbu^on  t^  ?Se  id^oe^n't  ^i^^rouble  ind  d^'^hit  w..?'  °"^'  "'^  ""'*"  "  ^'^^  "^  ^'"^  *^ 

society  that  I  have  never  known  In  any  other  he  or  ^'^''.^^i^^'ZT ^Ty  t^^ZT.  J<5    ''^<^^'^%''^ ^'^iLf^  J^^^^^ 

"Por  too  long   now.   we   in   America's   col-  ^^^n'^.TZTtZ.l^'^T ^J^r' ^.^^  ^'^^  ''  ^^  -«  '- 

leges  and  universities  have  conveyed  to  voune  who  doMn-t.  rnii<«  tw^„H1-  ♦ -»  ._  tlZ  .^^ 


I  conveyed  to  young  who  doesn't  cause  trouble  to  get  to  do  the 

rnen    and    women    the   subtle    message    that  same  thing.  They  should  be  punished  If  they 

there  Ls  somehow  something  wrong  with  "be-  break  any  of  the  rules.  They  shouldn't  baby 

ing  a  cop."  It's  time  for  that  to  stop.  anybody  or  treat  anybody  unfXly 


Then  one  day  Jody.  who  was  too  afraid  to 
go  to  school  because  of  a  test  being  given 
that  day.  decided  to  take  one  of  hta  waUn 
on  the  railroad  tracks.  He  wanted  to  be  alone. 
He  needed  to  talk  to  someone,  yet  he  knew 
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that  the  only  one  he  could  trust  his  deepest 
thoughts  to  was  himself. 

As  Jody  walked  along  the  tracks  that 
morning,  unaware  that  he  was  breaking  the 
law.  he  was  picked  up  by  the  city  poUce  and 
taken  to  jail.  Here  he  had  to  spend  several 
nights  until  his  mother  was  finally  reached. 

Jody's  mother,  for  the  sake  of  her  third 
husband's  wishes,  decided  to  declare  Jody 
Incorrigible.  Jody  was  rejected. 

Jody,  who  is  completely  confused,  hurt, 
and  literally  torn  up  Inside,  might  retreat 
within  himself  if  he  does  not  get  the  cor- 
rect psychological  help  that  he  needs.  He 
may  become  completely  withdrawn  from  all 
reality.  Jody  desperately  needs  help. 

The  day  Jody's  case  came  up  in  Juvenile 
court,  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case,  after 
trying  several  cases  before  his,  had  become 
Impatient  and  not  at  all  understanding  of 
Jody.  He  only  partly  listened  to  the  facts  of 
Jody's  case  when  It  was  presented.  After 
only  a  few  moments  of  thought,  he  decided 
to  send  Jody  to  a  boys'  reform  school.  Here 
he  would  stay  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

This  Isn't  what  Jody  needs.  The  boy  needs 
understanding  and  skilled  counseling — most 
of  all  Jody  needs  to  have  his  faith  In  people 
restored — but  the  boys'  reform  school  that 
he  Is  being  sent  to  offers  little  of  this  for 
Jody.  It's  not  really  the  school's  fault,  it's 
Just  there  are  so  many  boys  like  Jody  who 
have  also  been  sent  there  that  need  special 
help  too.  Yet  the  school's  funds  limit  the 
stair  to  a  minimum  of  over-worked,  under- 
paid, not  always  qualified  people  that  try 
their  best,  but  this  Just  Isn't  enough.  Jody, 
and  other  boys  like  Jody,  need  and  deserve 
more  than  that. 

Jody's  crime  was  being  Ignorant  of  the 
law.  neglected  and  not  wanted.  For  these 
crimes  Jody  has  been  removed  from  society, 
locked  up  and  forgotten. 

This  is  Juvenile  Justice ! 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
OUR  OWN  IMAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  before  how  the  ratification  of  the 
(jenoclde  Convention  would  advance  our 
world  leadership  in  the  eyes  of  other  na- 
tions. More  important  is  how  our  rat- 
ification would  help  the  image  we  have 
of  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee stated  In  their  1973  report: 

We  find  no  substantial  merit  In  the  ar- 
guments against  the  convention.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most  argu- 
ments— as  if  genocide  were  rampant  in  the 
United  States  and  this  Nation  could  not  af- 
ford to  have  Its  actions  examined  by  Inter- 
national organs — as  If  our  Supreme  Court 
would  lose  its  collective  mind  and  make  of 
the  treaty  something  It  is  not — as  if  we  as 
»  people  don't  trust  ourselves  and  our 
society. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  trust  themselves  and  their  society. 
The  American  Nation  has  never  been 
afraid  to  look  Itself  square  in  the  face. 
Watergate  has  proven  that  the  American 
people  wish  to  find  the  truth  about  their 
country  so  that  they  can  correct  any 
faults.  We  have  seen  that  the  people  de- 
mand that  no  person  be  above  the  laws 
of  our  Nation. 

Ratification  of  the  genocide  treaty  will 
again  affirm  the  belief  in  justice  of  the 
American  people.  Genocide  Is  an  inter- 
national crime  that  requires  every  na- 
tion to  commit  itself  morally  to  the  basic 
right  of  survival  for  ethnic,  religious,  na- 
tional and  racial  groups.  Senate  ratifica- 


tion will  confirm  the  image  we  have  of 
ourselves  as  a  proud  nation  seeking  the 
truth  and  working  for  the  betterment  of 
our  own  citizens  and  of  mankind.  I  urge 
the  prompt  consideration  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION 
TO  OBSERVE  "NATIONAL  ARTHRI- 
TIS MONTH" 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  4, 
1974,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 203,  which  is  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  938  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Howard,  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
gret that  circumstances  have  precluded 
timely  floor  action  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  gratifying 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  203  enjoys 
the  cosponsorship  of  58  colleagues  of 
mine.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  203  and  the  list 
of  these  distinguished  Senators  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  with  list  of  cosponsors  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  203 

Mr.  Roth  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Beau,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Blden,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Domlnlck,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin. Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gurney, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Boi- 
lings. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jaci- 
son,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Muskle,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
and  Mr.  Domenlcl)  introduced  the  following 
Joint  resolution;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 

to    issue   a   proclamation   designating   the 

month  of  May  1974.  as  "National  Arthritis 

Month" 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  the  Nation's  number  1  crippling  diseases 
affecting  over  twenty  million  Americans  of 
all  ages,  causing  loss  of  fourteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  working  days  each  year; 

Whereas  arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases 
are  second  only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most 
widespread  and  disabling  chronic  Illnesses  In 
the  United  States  today; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  arthritis  and 
rheumatic  diseases  to  Americans  Is  estimated 
to  exceed  59.200.000.000  annually  in  medica: 
costs,  lost  wages,  and  disability  payments, 
and  taxes  lost  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  advances  In  research  show  prom- 
ise of  significant  breakthrough  leading  to  a 
better  understanding  of  and  cure  for  these 
diseases:  Provided,  That  adequate  funding 
Is  provided: 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  is  the  period 
during  which  the  Arthritis  Foundation  con- 
ducts its  annual  public  education  campaign 
to  support  Its  efforts  In  arthritis  research, 
and  treatments;  and 

Whereas  the  most  common  form  of  arthri- 
tis strikes  mainly  older  Amerlcams  who  suf- 
fer particularly  from  the  problems  of  pain 
and  disability:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation   (1)   desig- 


nating the  month  of  May  1974  as  "National 
Arthritis  Month",  (2)  Inviting  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  several  States  to  issue  proclama- 
tions for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  urging  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  educational, 
philanthropic,  scientific,  medical  and  health 
care  professions  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  assistance  and  resources 
to  discover  the  cause  and  cures  of  arthritis 
and  rheumatic  diseases  and  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  persons  struck  by  these  diseases. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  203  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  938.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  a  Presidential 
proclamation  declaring  May  1974  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President's  proc- 
lamation be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

National  Arthkitis  Month,  1974 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  proclamation) 
Arthritis  and  the  rheumatic  diseases  are 
the  Nation's  number  one  crippling  disorders, 
affecting  20  million  Americans  of  all  ages, 
causing  them  great  suffering  and  llmitmg 
their  activities.  Arthritic  disorders  are  sec- 
ond only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most  wide- 
spread chronic  Illness  In  the  United  States 
today. 

This  disease  cripples  people  not  only  physi- 
cally, bringing  them  untold  pain  and 
anguish,  but  also  financially.  The  total  cost 
of  arthritis  to  America  in  terms  of  medical 
costs  and  lost  production  is  estimated  In  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

Each  year,  as  medical  science  advances 
through  publicly  and  privately  supported 
medical  research  and  education,  thousands 
of  people  receive  improved  treatment  and 
live  more  comfortable,  more  productive,  and 
more  satisfying  lives.  Yet.  despite  research 
efforts,  this  dreadful  disease  continues  to 
be  &  major  threat  to  human  well-being. 
America  must  do  more  to  treat  and  eliminate 
the  curse  of  arthritis. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May,  1974,  as 
National  Arthritis  Month.  I  invite  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  officials  of  other  areas  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  educational,  phUanthropic,  scientific, 
medical,  and  health  care  organizations  and 
professionals  to  provide  the  necessary  as- 
sistance and  resources  to  discover  the  cause 
and  cvire  of  arthritis  and  rheumatic  dis- 
eases and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  per- 
sons struck  by  these  disorders. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  nlnetv- 
eighth. 

RicRARo  NrxoN. 


DEDICATION    OF    THE    HOWARD    C, 
REICHE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  educators  and  public  officials 
from  throughout  the  State  of  Maine 
gathered  in  Portland  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Howard  C.  Reiche  Elementary 
School.  This  school  embodies  the  latest 
in  the  creative  concepts  that  is  making 
education  so  exciting  for  students  and 
teachers  alike.  The  dedication  of  this 
modem  school  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
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man  who  has  been  a  moving  force  in 
Maine  education  for  four  decades. 

Howard  Charles  Reiche  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  Portland  High  School  from  the 
years  1947-72.  During  his  tenure  as  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Reiche  innovated  several  pro- 
grams including  expansion  of  vocational 
and  college  preparatorj'  programs,  and 
youth  involvement  projects  which  aided 
in  getting  young  people  off  streets  and 
working  constructively  in  the  com- 
munity. 

One  of  Howard  Reiche's  proudest 
achievements  was  his  handling  of  vet- 
erans who  returned  to  Portland  High 
School  after  World  War  n.  These  older 
men,  finishing  high  school  with  young 
teenagers,  presented  a  morale  problem 
for  the  veterans.  Howard  Reiche  met  this 
problem  by  establishing  veterans  clubs 
within  the  high  school  and  personally 
aidmg  many  in  securing  employment  and 
college  positions  after  graduation. 

Active  In  other  aresis  of  education.  Mr. 
Reiche  ser\"ed  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

He  has  been  an  active  force  in  the 
community  through  his  workings  with 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

The  city  of  Portland  and  the  State  of 
Maine  have  been  fortunate  In  having 
Howard  Charles  Reiche  as  an  active 
citizen  and  leader  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  continue  to  play  a  role  wherever 
young  people  can  be  found  in  Portland. 

I  wish  Howard  Reiche,  his  wife  Laura. 
and  their  family  continued  happiness  In 
the  future. 

I 

POLICE  SERVE  THE  DEAF  IN 
CHICAGK) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  deaf 
community  In  Chicago  Is  very  fcH^imate 
to  have  the  services  of  two  dedicated 
members  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. On  their  own  initiative.  Patrol- 
men Sam  Anthony  and  Patrick  McGold- 
rlck  learned  the  sign  language  used  by 
many  hearing-Impaired  indivlAiaLs  in 
order  that  deaf  people  needing  to  com- 
municate with  police  officers  mdght  be 
able  to  do  so. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  recently  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  fine  work  of  these 
two  men  and  the  vital  service  they  pro- 
vide. I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cops   Who  Cake  | 

(By  Barry  S  Felchen       t 

The  mIddle-aKwl  woman  and  her  tiusband 
were  scared.  Both   were  deaf 

A  youtiR  man  had  Jammed  a  .357  caliber 
revolver  Into  the  woman's  stomach  and 
kicked  her  several  times  during  an  attempted 
robbery  as  the  couple  stood  In  front  of  their 
Austin  home 

And  now  they  would  have  to  appear  In 
court  to  testify  In  sign  language  agalnat  a 
suspect  arrested  by  police. 

"The  lady  was  afraid  he  would  be 
found  not  guilty  and  would  be  combig  after 
her,"  said  policeman  Patrick  McGoldrlck. 
who  along  with  his  partner,  Sam  Anthony, 
are  fluent  In  sign  language  and  finger  spell- 
ing. 

McOoldrlck  and  Anthony  act  as  a  link  be- 


tween the  police  department  and  deaf  per- 
sons who  are  witnesses  to  or  are  victims  of 
crimes. 

They  also  teach  driver's  education  and  pe- 
destrian safety  to  deaf  schoolchildren. 

McOoldrlck  acted  as  Interpreter  for  the 
deaf  couple  during  the  trial  and  had  assisted 
the  state's  attorney's  office  communications 
with  them  while  the  case  was  being  prepared. 
TTie  young  man  was  found  guilty  of  at- 
tempted robbery  this  week  and  sent  to  an  In- 
stitution. 

"The  lady  was  very  much  relieved  because 
of  the  guilty  findings. "  McOoldrlck  said.  "She 
feels  much  more  secure  in  her  home  because 
the  perpetrator  knows  where  she  and  her 
husband  live." 

Both  policemen  are  regularly  assigned  to 
the  department's  Traffic  Safety  Education 
Section. 

Recently  they  visited  the  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  School.  3730  N.  Oakley,  which  has 
160  deaf  pupils.  They  showed  the  seven 
students  In  Carole  Brodsky's  class  a  stop  sign 
and  a  railroad  crossing  sign  while  explain- 
ing In  sign  language  the  meaning  of  each 
sign. 

"You  must  be  careful  anytime  you  see  that 
railroad  crossing  sign.  "McOoldrlck  told  the 
class  with  his  hands.  "You  won't  bear  a 
train  or  the  warning  bells."  he  continued. 

"Be  careful  when  you  make  a  stop.  Be  sure 
It  Is  safe  to  go." 

Assistant  principal  Lester  Thleda  stood 
near  the  door  and  watched  McOoldrlck  and 
Anthony  "speak"  to  the  class  with  their 
hands. 

"They  wonder  why  a  policeman  would  learn 
total  communication."  Thleda  said.  "At 
times  of  riots,  something  like  this  negates 
all  adverse  publicity  agednst  policemen.  They 
see  the  police  In  a  happy  light."  he  said. 

McOoldrlck.  63.  and  Anthony.  28.  decided 
two-and-a-half  years  ago  to  learn  sign  lan- 
uage. 

"We  know  another  policeman.  John 
O'ConneU,  who  had  worked  with  the  deaf  for 
years."  Anthony  said. 

"In  October.  1971.  we  knew  he  would  be 
retiring  the  next  June,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  let  all  his  work  go 
down  the  drain." 

Both  policemen  then  enrolled  In  sign  lan- 
guage classes  at  the  Chicago  Hesu-lng  Society 
and  spent  a  year  learning  the  basic  skills  of 
total  communication." 

"We  felt  It  would  be  good  for  the  deaf 
community  to  know  some  policemen  who 
would  be  able  to  help  them."  McOoldrlck 
said. 

Several  months  ago,  Anthony,  knowing 
that  a  deaf  person  cannot  telephone  police 
during  an  emergency,  came  up  with  the  Idea 
of  Installing  teleprinter  machines  in  the 
homes  of  the  deaf.  The  machines  would  be 
hooked  up  to  the  police  communications  sys- 
tem. 

He  presented  his  Idea  to  his  commanding 
officer.  Sgt.  John  Hlgglns.  and  now  some  200 
such  machines  are  In  use. 

"The  bad  policemen  get  all  the  headlines," 
McOoldrlck  recently  said. 

"We  get  personal  satisfaction  from  our 
work.  Thank  Ood  my  five  kids  are  all  OK. 
and  I  can  help  some  who  are  less  fortunate." 
he  added. 


"PAIR  PLAY"  BY  THE  COMMON 
MARKET  NOW  REQUIRED  IN 
TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  international  economic  co- 
operation is  so  crucial.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Ehiropean  Community  has  failed 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  International  trading  rules  spe- 
cifically required  that  whenever  eco- 
nomic unions  expand  their  membership. 


such  as  the  European  Community  did 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  they  should  com- 
pensate outside  countries  for  any  diver- 
sion of  trade.  .Ji  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  this  trade  diversion  amounts  to 
over  $1  billion.  Despite  our  potential 
loss  of  grain,  tobacco,  citrus,  and  other 
exports  to  the  community,  the  Common 
Market  has  made  no  serioiis  effort  to 
offer  reasonable  concessions. 

Current  trade  negotiations,  called  the 
24:6  negotiations  after  the  section  of 
the  GATT  under  which  they  are  au- 
thorlzed.  have  as  yet  attracted  little  pub- 
lic attention.  This  has  even  led  European 
negotiators  to  remark  that  the  public 
and  the  Congress  really  do  not  care  about 
the  24 : 6  negotiations,  so  why  should  they 
be  pressured  into  concessions.  In  the 
absence  of  such  public  attention,  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  not  moved  significantly 
from  their  Initial  attitude  that  "we  do 
not  owe  you  anything."  This  Is  hardly  a 
reasonable  position. 

While  these  trade  talks  may  not  have 
received  great  attention  by  the  news 
media.  I  can  assure  our  trading  part- 
ners that  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 
It  is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  And  while  the  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Congress  may 
seem  particularly  diverse  and  burden- 
some at  the  present  time,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  trade  relations  is  an  Issue  which 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  bring  these 
24:6  negotiations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  suggest  that  all  of  us  fol- 
low closely  the  developments  in  these 
talks.  For  unless  the  Europeans  begin  to 
demonstrate  a  spirit  of  good  faith  in 
these  talks,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  wUl 
have  no  alternative  but  to  call  for  the 
procedure  described  within  the  GATT 
for  governmental  hearings  on  concession 
withdrawals.  My  hope,  and  I  feel  the 
hop>e  of  the  Congress,  is  that  the  Com- 
mon Meu-ket  will  appreciate  the  need 
for  cooperative  consultation  In  "Tlew  of 
the  disruption  that  imilateral  economic 
actions  have  created  for  the  world  econ- 
omy In  recent  months. 

The  Europeans  have  been  dragging 
their  feet  and  stalling  the  24:6  negotia- 
tions from  the  beginning.  Originally 
scheduled  to  end  in  Jime  1973,  the  24:6 
talks  were  extended  to  July  and  then 
September.  Still  unwilling  to  offer  a 
reasonable  settlement,  the  Europeans 
asked  a  further  extension  promising  to 
submit  a  new  set  of  concessions  by  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1974.  A^raln  this  deadline  was 
extended  Into  March,  and  then  April. 
Now  our  negotiators  tell  me  the  Common 
Market  has  asked  for  another  60  days. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  chairing 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Reform  Act.  I  have  heard 
many  people  say  that  If  we  only  had 
a  trade  bill  we  could  move  forward  with 
the  so-called  "Nixon  roimd"  of  trade 
talks.  And  some  of  our  friends  in  Europe 
like  to  clsdm  that  the  U^.  Congress 
Is  Jeopardizing  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  by  not  acting  on  trade 
legislation.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  begin  a  new  set  of  negotiations 
before  we  have  finished  the  job  of  the 
negotiations  now  In  progress.  The  be- 
havior of  the  Europeans  In  these  24:6 
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trade  talks  certainly  will  color  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  for  V£istly  expanded 
authority  for  a  new  set  of  negotiations. 
If  we  can  not  make  any  progress  In  these 
relatively  small  negotiations  why  should 
we  expect  to  do  any  better  in  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  involving 
many  more  coimtrles  and  products. 

I  will  be  closely  watching  the  meeting 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  in  June  to  consider  the 
24:6  negotiations.  If  at  any  time  It  does 
not  appear  that  progress  In  these  trade 
talks  is  forthcoming,  I  Intend  to  call 
upon  the  President  to  initiate  hearings 
to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  trade  con- 
cessions to  the  European  Community, 
for  failure  to  properly  compensate 
third  countries  for  trade  which  was  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  under  the  prerogative  spe- 
cified by  the  GATT.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  been  patient  long  enough. 

I  have  always  been  a  leading  propo- 
nent within  the  Congress  for  interna- 
tional cooperation.  But  I  have  become 
greatly  concerned  by  the  breakdown  of 
international  trade  rules  and  proce- 
dures. And  I  feel  that  the  Congress  can- 
not stand  idly  by  while  these  rules  are 
disregarded.  One  need  only  to  point 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
breakdown  In  International  economic 
order  which  led  to  the  great  world  de- 
pression of  the  1930's,  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  maintaining  Interna- 
tional economic  rules  and  principles. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  international 
economic  order,  we  carmot  keep  over- 
looking transgressions  of  International 
trade  principles.  I  will  continue  to  stress 
economic  cooperation.  However,  when 
countries  refuse  to  acknowledge  inter- 
national canons,  I  wUl  insist  upon  the 
strongest  prescribed  disciplines. 

It  is  time  that  we  demand  fair  play 
in  our  relations  with  Western  Europe. 
Since  World  War  n  the  American  tax 
payer  has  shouldered  the  burden  of 
European  reconstruction  and  defense. 
Those  days  are  becoming  short.  It  is 
time  that  we  called  for  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  defense  suid  economic  cooperation.  It 
is  time  that  we  Insist  that  the  Ewo- 
peans  abide  by  the  "rules  of  the  game" 
In  trade  and  economic  matters.  And 
most  important,  it  is  time  that  we  show 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  that 
the  United  States  is  more  than  a  "sugar 
daddy"  that  will  always  give  In  if  they 
bold  out  long  enough. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION WEEK  PART  n— THE  C.  &  O. 
CANAL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  week  Is  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Week,  a  time  when 
Americans  can  take  time  to  appreciate 
the  treasure  which  the  past  has  left  us 
and  remind  themselves  that  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  protect  our 
historic  areas  from  the  ravages  of  time. 

One  such  area  in  which  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  and  concerned  about  is  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  canal, 
which  extends  from  the  Georgetown  area 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Cumberland. 
Ud.,  a  distance  of  184.5  miles,  is  steeped 


in  history.  George  Washington  was  one 
of  those  Americans  who  envlsicmed  a 
water  route  to  the  West,  and  was  in  1785 
the  first  president  of  the  Potomac  Co.,  a 
group  which  sought  to  build  such  a  canal. 
Washington  had  to  later  resign  because 
of  other  pressing  business — he  became 
President  of  the  United  States — but 
served  as  honorsury  president  of  the  com- 
pany until  1795. 

Although  $500,000  was  spent  on  this 
project,  it  was  never  successfully  com- 
pleted, and  its  charter  was  revoked  in 
1821. 

But  interest  in  the  project  did  not 
wane,  and  on  July  4, 1828,  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  began  construction  of  the 
present  C.  &  O.  Canal.  Said  Adams  on 
that  occasion: 

The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus  of 
Rbodea,  the  Temple  of  Ephesus,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Artomlsla,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink 
Into  insignificance  before  it — Insignificance 
In  the  mass  and  momentum  of  human  labor 
reqiUred  for  the  execution — Insignificance  In 
the  comparison  of  the  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  when  executed. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  excuse  our  sixth 
President  for  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  but 
certainly  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  represented 
a  new  economic  era  in  our  country.  Con- 
struction was  completed  in  1850,  and 
canal  barges  regularly  piled  its  waters 
untU  1924. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal,  of  course,  no  Icmger 
serves  any  economic  need.  Today,  it 
serves  a  different,  and  in  my  view  an 
equally  Important  role;  that  of  a  na- 
tional historical  park.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  91-664  In  January 
1971,  the  Congress  established  the  park 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  is  In  trouble  today.  In  Jime  1972 
tropical  storm  Agnes  caused  some  26 
major  breaks  in  the  canal,  as  well  as 
eroding  banks,  damsiging  culverts,  and 
destroying  historic  locks.  Damages  were 
estimated  then  at  $34  million,  smd  with 
the  tremendous  rise  in  costs  In  the  last 
2  years,  that  figure  has  probably  risen 
by  as  much  as  20  percait. 

And  if  that  was  not  enough,  the  proc- 
ess of  decay  has  begun  to  claim  more  and 
more  structures  along  the  canal.  The 
October  31  collapse  of  the  140-year-old 
Catoctin  Creek  Aqueduct  wm  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  critical  need  for  the 
restoration  if  in  fact  the  canal  Is  to  be 
saved. 

The  Congress  in  passing  the  1971  act 
which  established  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  His- 
torical Park  decided  quite  clearly  that 
the  canal  ought  to  be  saved.  Now  we 
must  make  siu'e  that  this  restoration  is 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Ths 
process  of  deterioration  is  quickly  retich- 
Ing  the  irreversible  stage,  and  certain- 
ly the  casts  of  repair  will  not  go  down 
as  time  goes  by — on  the  contrary,  they 
will  escalate  tremendously. 

Our  Nation's  Bicentennial  celebration 
is  only  2  years  away.  Millions  of  people 
will  flow  to  the  Maryland-District  of  Co- 
lumbia-Virginia area  to  visit  the  many 
historic  areas  in  the  region.  The  C.  &  O. 


Canal  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
celebration.  Portions  of  the  canal  could 
be  used  as  an  outdoor  musemn  of  life  in 
the  19th  century  and  provide  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  engineering  skill  of  Amer- 
ican builders  at  that  time.  Barge  trips 
can  be  plsmned  along  the  canal.  Uninter- 
rupted hiking  can  be  available.  And,  of 
course,  major  portions  would  serve  as  a 
haven  from  daily  life,  where  one  can  sit 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
imagine  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  passing  of 
a  canal  barge  destined  for  Washington, 
loaded  with  George's  Creek  Coal. 

But  because  of  Federal  inaction,  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  may  well  not  be  ready  for 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

I  have,  and  will  continue,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  increase  funding  for 
C.  &  O.  Canal  repair  and  restoration.  For 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  requested  $3  million  for  the 
canal,  an  amount  I  deem  grossly  inade- 
quate, since  all  of  this  money  will  t>e 
used  for  aqueduct  and  culvert  stabiliza- 
tion, and  little,  if  any,  will  be  available 
for  restoration  work. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal — its  structures  and 
its  ecology — are  fragile  objects,  and  they 
must  be  protected.  But  we  are  rapidly 
moving  to  the  point  where  restoration  in 
many  cases  may  not  be  possible.  Then  we 
will  have  lost  forever  a  unique  part  of 
our  Nation's  heritage. 

So,  on  National  Historic  Preservation 
Week,  I  ask  the  Congress,  and  the  Aimer- 
ican  public,  to  consider  our  past  history, 
and  take  steps  to  preserve  it  for  future 
generations. 

Our  country's  history  is  the  legacy  left 
us  by  our  forefathers.  Let  us  not  throw 
away  this  priceless  gift. 


SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee,  I  am  Interested  in  the 
successful  completion  of  meaningful  and 
effective  space  programs  that  are  bene- 
ficial to  this  Nation  and  its  citizens.  This 
matter  is  of  particular  Interest  to  me  now 
as  we  prepare  to  discuss  and  decide  on 
budgets  for  space  programs  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Long  range  and  consistent  budget 
planning  is  essential  to  a  successful  space 
program.  A  recent  publication  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  has  given  a  cogent  and 
lucid  explanation  of  the  different  reasons 
for  the  need  of  foresight  and  consistency 
in  space  planning.  I  £isk  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  from  the  review, 
"Exploration  of  the  Solar  System."  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

BtrDGrrAUT  Constraint 

The  budgetary  constraint  is  almost  always 
the  primary  limitation  on  any  program.  In 
most  high  technology  projects,  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  allow  performance  specifica- 
tions and  schedules  to  "slip"  In  order  to 
keep  the  budget  in  line.  This  Is  far  more 
difficult  to  accomplish,  however,  for  solar 
system  exploration,  because : 

(1)  The  schedule  Is  often  dictated  by  or- 
bital dynamics;  for  example,  the  t^portunlty 
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for  an  outer^planet  Orand  Tour  comsa  up 
only  once  e«ich  178  years. 

(2)  The  budget  line  Item  tlmo  duration 
la  excessive  compared  to  most  oth»r  govern- 
ment-funded programs;  for  ezaaiple,  the 
Mariner  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Bcheduled 
for  launch  In  1977.  became  a  budget  line 
Item  In  1972.  and  the  mission  will  not  be 
completed  until  perhaps  1982.  Further,  the 
research  programs  on  which  the  1971  "go- 
ahead"  decision  was  based  predated  the  ac- 
tual project  Initiation  by  a  number  of  years. 
The  total  tlme-Une  for  a  given  solar-system 
exploration  project  might  therefore  run  as 
high  as  16  years  from  plan  to  completion. 


(3)  Performance  specifications  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  inflexible  because  of  the  specific 
needs  of  trajectory  dynamics  and  the  limita- 
tions on  launch-vehicle  capability.  Also,  a 
major  component  failure  or  an  Inaccurate 
maneuver  such  as  a  mldcourse  correction 
any  time  during  periods  measured  In  years 
can  wlf>e  out  a  whole  program. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  only 
very  limited  programmatic  changes  are  pos- 
sible, and  therefore,  once  a  solar  system  ex- 
ploration project  has  been  Initiated,  a  budget 
reduction  could  seriously  affect  the  ability  to 
perform  the  mission.  After  a  program  has 
reached    Its    peak,    funding    year    (generally 


about  2  years  prior  to  launch)   little  money 
can  be  saved  by  a  program  cancellation. 

Thus,  although  NASA  has  attempted  to 
match  future  budget  predictions  and  pro- 
jected mission  costs  eo  as  to  maintain  a 
logical  and  feasible  program,  the  Imposition 
of  budget  reductions  encourages  the  cancella- 
tlon  of  young  programs;  i.e..  those  that  have 
not  yet  reached  their  peak  funding  and, 
therefore,  Involve  smaller  losses  In  "sunk" 
costs.  The  effect  of  a  significant  budget  cut 
thus  tends  to  be  the  elimination  of  new 
program  starts,  and  hence  generation  of  a 
void  In  the  program  six  to  ten  years  in  the 
future. 


TABLE  5.-NAT10NAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  FUNDING  IMPLICATIONS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  BUDGET 
'  [In  millions  of  dollaisl 


Budget  plan 


1973   1974   1975   1976   1977 


1978 


Budget  plan 


1973   1974   1975   1976   1977 


1978 


Aeronautics $151  J171  J159 

SpacascienM 679  584  488 

Space  applicitiont m  153  145 

Manned    space   (tight   operations,   Apollo 

and  advanced  mission  studies   .  957  582  345 

Space  Shuttle.. 200  475  850 

Space  research  and  technology 65  65  65 

Nuclear  power  and  propulsion 17  4  4 


INFORMATION  ON  WOMEN'S 
STUDIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Feminist  Press  sent  me  a  report  of 
its  activities  from  August  1972  to  Decem- 
ber 1973.  The  report  Impressed  upon  me 
that  the  Feminist  Press  has  become  an 
important  source  for  nonsex  stereotyped 
publications  and  that  its  Clearinghouse 
on  Women's  Studies  has  become  a  na- 
tional center  for  information  on  women's 
studies  courses  and  programs.  I  there- 
fore ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port in  a  condensed  form  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pemiwist  Prbss  Acnvrnxs 

INTHODUCTIGN 

The  Femlnlat  Prea  baa  grown  rapidly  In 
the  18  months  covered  by  this  report,  and 
the  Clearinghouse  on  Women's  Studies  has 
been  recognized  as  the  single  national  center 
for  Information  on  women's  studies  courses 
and  programs.  The  Press  has  been  able  to 
grow  because  of  the  aid  of  numerous  volun- 
teers and  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Cummins  Enslne  Foundation. 
The  Press  has  benefited  greatly  trom  the  gen- 
eroalty  of  the  CoUege  at  Old  Weatbury  for 
the  housing  and  servlcee  provided  and  from 
a  friendly  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dent body.  The  students  at  Old  Westbury 
have  come  to  regard  the  Press  and  Clearing- 
house as  resources  and  have  been  instru- 
mental In  bringing  them  into  the  academic 
program.  The  Preaa  and  the  Cleaitnghouae 
have  both  become  integrally  related  to  the 
American  Studies  Program  and  to  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  CoUege. 

I.    PXTBUCATION'S    PROGRAM 

The  Feminist  Press  publishes  books  that 
represent  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women  in 
"real  lUfe"  rather  than  in  stereotyped  roles. 
The  books  are  meant  to  serve  parents  and 
teachers  looking  for  educational  alternatives 
to  those  books  commercially  available.  Pub- 
lishing efforts  include  children's  books,  bi- 
ographies of  outstanding  American  women. 
and  reprints  of  "lost"  literature.  Baoouroe 
mateitals  for  teachers,  curriculum  developers 
and  parents  Include  the  following:  Ouldo  to 


{142 
413 
124 

226 

1.100 

65 

4 


fl28 

335 

86 

218 

1,190 

65 

4 


J117 

256 

74 

218 

1,090 

65 

4 


Technology  utilization _ {4 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 248 

Construction  of  facilities    '...  77 

Research  and  program  management  (in- 
cludes pay  for  allN  ASA  personnel) 715 

Total,  budget  plan 3,302 

Total,  outlays 3,062 


»4 

250 
112 

J4 

254 
150 

U 

254 

100 

14 

254 
80 

S4 

247 

70 

707 

707 

707 

707 

707 

3.107 
3,136 


3,167 
3,231 


3,139 
3,219 


3.072 
3,145 


2,852 
3,043 


Female  Studies  in;  Feminist  Resources  for 
licbools  and  Colleges:  A  Guide  to  Currlcular 
Jlaterlals;  Female  Studies  VI:  Closer  to  the 
Ground,  Women's  Classes.  Crltlctam,  Pro- 
grams— 1972;  Female  Studies  VTI:  Going 
Strong,  New  Courses  and  Programs — 1973; 
Consciousness  Razors;  A  Child's  Right  to 
Reading:  A  Guide  to  Key  Cases  In  Women 
and  the  Law;  Nonsezlst  Currlcular  Materials 
for  Elementary  Schools;  High  School  Fem- 
inist Studies;  and  Community  Workshops  on 
ChUdren's  Books. 

U,  EOUCAnON  PROJECTS 

Community  Workshops  on  Children's 
Books  consist  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
librarians  studying  the  chlldrens  books 
available  In  local  public  libraries,  writing 
guidelines  for  their  improvement,  and  pro- 
jecting methods  of  implementing  the  changes 
they  seek.  The  Clearinghouse  on  Women's 
Studies  began  in  1970  as  a  function  of  the 
Modern  Language  Associations  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  and  Is  an  ongoing 
educational  project  of  the  Feminist  Press, 
chiefly  as  a  source  of  information  on  changes 
tn  women's  education  at  all  levels:  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  education.  The 
Clearinghouse  Is  the  principal  repository  of 
currlcular  information,  records  of  publica- 
tions, conferences,  fellowships,  awso-ds  and 
Jobs.  Who's  Who  and  Where  In  Women's 
Studies  Is  being  published.  The  Women's 
Studies  Newsletter  tries  to  serve  the  entire 
education  community.  The  Curriculum  De- 
velopment Project  for  Secondary  School 
English  and  Social  Studies  produces  docu- 
ments that  will  allow  the  Press  to  focus 
publishing  energies  on  areas  especially  of  us© 
to  high  school  English  and  social  studies 
teachers.  The  In-Service  Teacher  Education 
Project  Includes  publishing  and  distributing 
in-servlce  course  materials  to  teachers  and 
systems  and  holding  a  national  conference. 

The  Women's  Studies  Resource  Library 
contains  material  supplementary  to  Old 
Westbury's  own  library  collection,  including 
the  following:  periodicals,  pamphlets,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  articles,  disserta- 
tions, news  clippings  and  other  resource 
material  relevant  to  all  aspects  of  the  lives 
of  women,  as  well  as  to  all  disciplines.  In 
addition,  the  library  contains  a  unique  file 
of  women's  studies  courses  and  programs, 
most  of  which   is  available   for  public    use! 

m.  A  GLANCE  TOWARDS  THE  FUTUHE 

The  Feminist  Press  feels  they  should 
absorb  what  they  have  learned  and  teach  it 


to  others  before  concentrating  on  contmued 
growth  and  expansion.  The  Press  partic- 
ularly wishes  to  become  more  focused  on 
specific  areas  of  educational  projects  and 
publishing. 

Further  Information  on  the  Feminist  Press 
and  the  Clearinghouse  on  Women's  Studies 
may  be  received  from  the  Feminist  Press. 
State  University  of  New  York.  College  at  Old 
Westbury,  Box  334,  Old  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  New  York  11568. 


WORST   ECONOMIC   CRISIS  AMONG 
CATTLE  FARMERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  cattle 
farmers  in  the  United  States  are  today 
facing  what  is  probably  the  worst  eco- 
nomic crisis  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Producers  are  losing  an  average  of  from 
$100  to  $200  per  head  on  their  livestock. 
For  a  farmer  marketing  200  head  of  cat- 
tle this  works  out  to  a  loss  of  $20,000  to 
$40,000. 

Already  this  crisis  has  lasted  for  a  half 
year  after  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  by  a  third  when  the  price  ceiling 
on  beef  was  lifted.  Although  the  market 
began  to  show  some  recovery  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  these  modest  gains 
backed  up  in  the  feedlots  during  the 
truck  strike. 

As  a  result  of  the  prolonged  depression 
at  the  farm  level,  many  cattle  feeders 
are  being  forced  to  drastically  cut  back 
on  replacement  livestock,  and  some  are 
being  forced  out  of  business  altogether. 
Unless  some  action  is  taken,  this  disaster 
at  the  farm  level  may  soon  become  a 
disaster  at  the  supermarket  level  with 
shortages  and  sharply  higher  prices  of 
beef. 

To  avert  such  a  disaster,  the  Min- 
nesota Farmers  Union  recently  proposed 
that  a  program  of  low  interest  emergency 
loans  be  created  to  assist  cattle  feeders 
who  have  suffered  losses  of  at  least  $5,000 
but  who,  despite  these  losses,  are  willing 
to  try  to  reenter  the  highly  volatile  live- 
stock market.  Such  a  program  woujd.  of 
course,  be  confined  only  to  family  farm- 
ers and  not  to  tax  loss  or  large-scale 
commercial  operations. 
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Consumers  may  legitimately  question 
the  merits  of  a  proposal  to  help  cattle 
farmers  when  many  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  current  retail  price  for  beef  to  feed 
their  families.  Supermarket  prices  for 
beef  have  not  declined  in  proportion  to 
the  precipitous  drop  at  the  farm  level. 
If  this  had  happened,  increased  demand 
for  meat  might  have  adjusted  farm 
prices  to  a  level  which  would  have  al- 
lowed operators  to  stay  in  business.  I 
have  joined  with  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  Midwest  Caucus  of  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  in  urging  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  examine  the  price 
spreads  for  beef  as  part  of  its  mvestlga- 
tion  of  the  food  industry. 

Nevertheless,  any  readjustment  in  re- 
tail prices  prompted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  findings  would 
come  too  late  to  save  the  many  farmers 
who  are  now  suffering  crippling  losses. 

That  is  why  I  recently  wired  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  give  its  im- 
mediate and  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union  propo- 
sal. I  would  hope  that  this  constructive 
proposal  would  also  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Farmers  Union  telegram, 
news  release,  and  my  wire  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Paui-,  Mdjn., 

April  18. 1974. 
To :  All  State  Presidents  and  Editors. 
Prom:    Cy    Carpenter,    Minnesota    Farmers 
Union. 

Deak  Mb.  Secbittaht:  The  current  flight  of 
livestock  feeders  in  this  country  is  devastat- 
ing. Farmers  are  losing  $100  to  $200  per  head 
on  cattle  they  sell.  It  is  not  uncommon  that 
farmers  rarely  regain  the  doUars  they  paid 
for  cattle  after  they  have  added  200  to  300 
pounds  of  weight,  with  no  returns  for  this 
feed  or  labor. 

As  a  result,  many  farmers  may  not  have 
the  capital  or  the  credit  needed  to  reinvest 
In  feeder  stock  or  remain  in  livestock  pro- 
duction. This,  of  course,  wlU  Inevitably  lead 
to  severe  disruption  of  the  livestock  Industry 
and  meat  production. 

We  are  expressing  our  concern  not  only 
for  the  farmers  themselves,  but  for  con- 
sumers who,  as  a  result  of  thU  disruption 
and  roller-coaster  effect,  will  again  find 
themselves  paying  higher  prices  for  a  scarce 
commodity.  Interest  rates  are  scandalous  and 
we  find  they  are  currently  causing  consum- 
ers to  pay  6  to  10  cents  per  poimd  of  beef 
Just  to  make  up  the  Interest  costs  farmers 
were  charged  on  feedlot  cattle— on  which 
they  are  losing  money.  Interest  rates  are  still 
higher  and  farmers  are  finding  that  even 
at  the  higher  rate  it  is  not  avaUable  to  them 
to  re-enter  the  volatile  livestock  market. 
Farmers  who,  despite  losses  from  $10,000  to 
•50,000,  are  willing  to  give  It  another  try, 
find  they  can't. 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  problem  must 
be  credited  to  this  administration  for  their 
placing  ceilings  on  beef  prices,  urging  con- 
sumers to  buy  less  beef,  and  Importing  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  cheese  to  compete  with 
American  meat. 

Therefore,  we  are  requesting,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  you  take  the  Initiative  and  provide 
leadership  to  secure  authorization  and  fund- 
ing for  an  emergency  loan  program  to  help 
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keep  these  stricken  farmers  In  business.  We 
ask  that  you  make  2  or  3  percent  loans 
available  to  farmers  who  have  suffered  a 
documented  loss  of  $5,000  or  more,  with  a 
limit  of  $100,000  per  loan.  The  loan  should 
run  for  a  period  of  18  months  to  allow  com- 
pletion of  a  feeding  operation. 

The  losses  farmers  suffer  as  a  result  of 
price  disaster  deserves  every  bit  as  much 
attention  as  losses  suffered  as  the  result  of 
a  natural  disaster. 

To  retain  a  viable  livestock  Industry,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  who  want  to 
keep  beef  In  their  diets,  we  ask  prompt  action 
on  an  emergency  loan  prograxn. 

MiNNFsoTA  Farmers  Union, 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  April  18. 

Federal  Lo.\ns  A^ked  for  Beef  Farmers 

A  request  for  an  Emergency  Loan  Program 
to  assist  livestock  farmers  who  have  suffered 
losses  as  a  result  of  plummeting  beef  prices 
was  Issued  today  on  behalf  of  farmers  by 
Cy  Carpenter.  President  of  Minnesota  Far:n- 
ers  Union. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz.  Carpenter  said  that  Immediate 
action  should  be  taken  to  provide  low-inter- 
est loans  to  livestock  farmers  who  can  docu- 
ment a  loss  of  $5,000  or  more  In  the  last  six 
months. 

"Farmers  are  losing  $100  to  $200  on  every 
head  of  cattle  they  sell.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
that  farmers  cannot  even  regain  the  dollars 
they  paid  for  cattle  after  they  have  added  200 
to  300  pounds  of  weight,  with  no  returns  for 
feed,  labor  or  Investment."  Carpenter  said. 

"As  a  result,  farmers  do  not  have  the 
capital  or  the  credit  needed  to  reinvest  In 
their  operations  in  order  to  purchase  replace- 
ment cattle  and  feed.  An  emergency  loan 
program  Is  needed  not  only  to  allow  farmers 
to  stay  In  business,  but  also  to  protect  con- 
sumers who  already  are  paying  Inflated  prices 
for  beef."  Carpenter  added. 

Carpenter  said  that  as  farmers  are  forced 
out  of  buslnes?  by  severe  losses,  the  consumer 
will  also  suffer  by  shorter  supplies  and  higher 
prices  due  to  the  scarcity. 

"Farmers  who  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of 
roller-coaster  prices  beyond  their  control 
deserve  the  same  attention  and  assistance  as 
victims  of  a  natural  disaster,  "  Carpenter  said. 

He  indicated  that  the  federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  these  stricken 
farmers  because  Administration  policies  con- 
tributed to  the  problem. 

Carpenter  said.  "A  substantial  portion  of 
this  problem  must  be  credited  to  this  Ad- 
ministration by  placing  of  ceilings  on  beef 
prices,  urging  consumers  to  buy  less  beef, 
and  importing  excessive  amounts  of  cheese  to 
compete  with  American  meat." 

"This  recovery  program  Is  vital  both  for 
the  aflaicted  farmers  and  for  consumers 
wanting  an  adequate  supply  of  food,"  Car- 
penter concluded. 


Hon.  Earl  Butz, 

Secretary .  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  writing  to  you  regarding  the  critical 
situation  within  the  livestock  Industry. 
Losses  of  $100  to  $200  per  head  or  more  have 
been  documented  among  farmers.  Unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  ease  their  plight,  cattle  feed- 
ers may  be  unable  to  replace  animals  now 
going  to  market,  and  some  may  be  driven 
out  of  businesses. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  consumers  would 
inevitably  suffer  from  scarcities  and  still 
higher  prices  in  the  supermarket. 

Retail  prices  for  beef  have  not  generally 
reflected  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  paid  to 
farmers  since  last  August,  and  therefore  mar- 
ket forces  have  not  worked  as  they  should  to 
stimulate  Increased  consumer  demand  for 
red  meat.  I  have  Joined  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators  In  asking  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  to  investigate  this  problem  In 
connection  with  tht  r  mvesiigation  ol  the 
food  industry. 

Nevertheiess,  I  recognize  that  any  readjust- 
ment prompted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's findings  would  come  too  late  to 
save  the  many  farmers  who  are  now  suffer- 
ing serious,  If  not  crippling,  losses. 

Cy  Carpenter,  on  behalf  ol  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Union,  recently  urged  that  you 
talce  the  initiative  in  settliig  up  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  to  help  stricken  cattle 
farmers  stay  In  business.  I  t>eUeve  that  this  is 
a  constructive  suggestion,  and  I  should  like 
to  request  that  it  be  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Department.  It  is  obvious 
that  urgent  action  is  needed  to  prevent  to- 
day's crisis  among  cattlemen  from  becom- 
ing tomorrow's  crisis  among  consumers  the 
Nation  over.  I  urge  your  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  grave  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Walteb  F.  Mondale. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Bartlett.  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  recently  before  the  World  Energy 
Conference  in  New  York. 

In  his  talk.  Senator  Bartlett  pointed 
out  that  Congress  has  taken  a  lot  of 
testimony  and  consulted  with  many  ex- 
perts, but  very  little  action  has  been 
taken  which  would  increase  the  supply 
of  energy. 

He  cites  the  facts  and  figures  which 
show  the  detrimental  effect  policy  set 
by  Congress  has  had  on  the  oil  Industry 
in  the  United  States  over  the  past  two 
decades.  The  Senator  demonstrates  how 
price  Incentives  have  worked,  are  work- 
ing, and  will  work  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  It  will  be  available  to  all 
Members  who  are  concerned  about  solv- 
ing the  energy  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oil  PoLmcs 

(By  Senator  Dewet  P.  Bartlett) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  distinguished  group.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Oil  Daily  and  the  Financial 
Times  of  London  for  sponsoring  a  seminar 
which  should  help  lead  to  responsible  an- 
swers to  the  world  oil  problems. 

Even  though  there  is  sufficient  energy 
available  world  wide,  political  and  economic 
decisions  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  have  created 
shortages,  economic  chaos  and  uncertainty 
about  energy  supplies  for  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

A  competitive  free  world  oil  and  gas 
market  Is  essential  to  stable  economic  social 
and  political  structures  of  energy  Importing 
countries. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  importer 
of  energy,  the  largest  producer  of  energy  and 
also  the  largest  consumer  of  energy.  With  the 
average  U.S.  oil  well  producing  18  barrels  per 
day  as  compared  to  ARAMCO's  average  well 
producing  14.000  barrels  per  day  our  chal- 
lenge of  reaching  energy  self-sufficiency  is 
great. 

To  assure  Americans  ample  supplies  of 
energy  at  the  least  possible  price,  a  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  economy  and  a  high 
standard  of  living  we  must  devel<v  energy 
self-sufficiency. 
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A  complicating  economic  fact  or  life  we 
must  learn  to  live  with  is  that  the  Arab 
countries  can.  at  their  pleasure,  raise  or 
lower  the  price  and  amount  of  oU  and  gaa 
they  are  willing  to  sell  us 

A  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
achieve  domestic  energy  sufficiency  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  future  and  would,  more  than 
any  other  action  outside  of  OPEC,  help  to 
create  a  more  compyetltlve  world  market  And 
help  to  stimulate  sound  political  and  eco- 
nomic Judgments  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  Arab  countries. 

Other  nations  have  a  large  stake  In  what 
we  do  or  do  not  do — and  when  we  do  It. 

A  report  on  the  energy  debate  and  action 
and  Inactions  on  energy  matters  In  Congresa 
Is  appropriate,  timely  and  frustrating. 

It  has  been  over  three  years  since  Senate 
Resolution  No.  45.  which  provided  for  a  study 
on  "National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy",  was 
Introduced  and  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished towards  establUhlng  a  national  policy 
which  wli;  provide  sufficient  energy  supplies. 
Congress  has  made  no  commitment — there 
has  been  no  consensus  toward  the  goal  of 
adequate  domestic  supplies. 

History  may  be  repeating  itself  as  Congress 
may  be  Invefitlgatiug  and  hara.sslng  the  oil 
industry  to  death  as  was  done  by  Congress 
to  the  raUroads  In  the  1960s. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  proposals  before  Con- 
gress, If  adopted,  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  increasing  energy  supplies. 

On  March  13,  1974.  the  Walt  Street  Journal 
published  an  article  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  criticizing  the  Journal  and  others, 
myself  included,  for  their  stands  against  his 
rollback  of  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oU 
and  reftned  petroleum  products.  Senator 
Jackson's  dominance  of  Congressional  energy 
policy,  his  hard  work,  and  political  prowess 
have  earned  my  respect  In  the  year  that  I 
have  been  a  United  States  Senator.  Senator 
Jaclcson  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
as  it«  most  Junior  minority  member.  This 
committee  Is  charged  with  developing  our 
"National  Energy  Policy". 

The  distinguished  chairman,  who  gen- 
erally represents  the  majority  party's  views 
on  energy,  and  I  have  differences  of  opinion 
of  the  appropriate  energy  policy  for  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  Our  differences  rep- 
resent the  differing  opinions  of  the  energy 
debate  going  on  In  the  Senate. 

In  1973,  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
Rtor  Henry  M.  Jackson,  advanced  as  an  over- 
all solution  to  our  short-term  energy  prob- 
lems a  plan  that  consisted  of  reducing  de- 
mand by  mandatory  allocation  and  ration- 
ing of  the  shortages  and  conservation  of 
energy,  tut  neglected  the  supply  side  of  the 
supply- demand  relationship. 

Walter  J.  Lovy,  on  January  the  4th  of  this 
.year.  In  a  speech  entitled  the  "Implica- 
tions of  Exploding  World  OU  Costs"  noted 
that  threat  that  the  world  shortage  of  energy 
poses  to  the  economic  and  monetary  struc- 
tures of  all  Importing  nations  and  went  on 
to  say  that  reducing  demand  only  will  not 
solve  the  problem 

Senator  ,T:ickson  has  favored  rolled  back 
controlled  prices  and  mandatcrv  allocation 
and  rationing  of  shortages  while  others  In 
the  Sensto  Including  myself,  recognize  that 
a  free  niirkpt  price  will  Increase  production, 
dampen  demand  and  will  hasten  the  develop- 
ment cf  alternate  sources  of  energv— It  will 
clear  the  market  by  providing  a  supply  suf- 
ficient to  balance  demand.  Both  sides  favor 
conservation   of  our  energy  supplies. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  shows  controlled  prices  moet  often 
cause  shortages  and  breed  more  controls 
Congress  may  allow  the  Economic  Stabllza- 
tlon  Act  to  expire  on  April  30,  but  I  fear 
at  least  partial  price  controls  legislation  will 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

During  the  past  three  years  of  hearings  on 
the  energy  crisis,  Senator  Jackson,  with  the 
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exception  of  hla  short-lived  support  of  the 
"strlpper-well"  amendment  to  maintain 
marginally  economic  production,  did  not 
make  any  specific  recommendation  to  in- 
crease short  and  mid-term  domestic  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  natural  gas  by  price  incen- 
tives or  otherwise.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  testimony  before  his  com- 
mittee that  direct  and  Indirect  control  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas  and  oil  played  a  domi- 
nant role  In  the  shortfall  of  domestic  energy 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  capable  Senator  from  Washington 
said.  -There  are  real  and  serious  differences 
among  the  nation's  top  energy  economists 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  rollback 
of  crude  oil  prices."  To  the  contrary,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  2,  1974,  there  was  unanimity 
of  opinion  from  .several  well-known  econo- 
mists testifying  before  Senator  Jackson's  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  against 
rolling  back  domestic  crude  oil  prices.  Dr. 
John  H.  Llchtblau.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation 
New  York,  New  York.  Dr.  Thomas  Stauffer! 
Research  A.ssoclate.  Center  for  Middle  East- 
ern Studies.  Harvard  University,  Warren 
Davis,  Chief  of  Economics,  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration. Washington.  DC  .  John  Emerson, 
Energy  Economist.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
New  York,  New  York,  and  by  telegram  Dr. 
C.  Jack.son  Grayson,  Jr.,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Southern  Methodl.<;t  Univer- 
sity, Dallas.  Texas,  and  former  head  of  the 
Price  Commission  testified  as  economists 
It  is  significant  that  all  agreed  that  now  Is 
not  the  time  for  Congress  to  rollback  the 
price  of  crude  oil 

Dr  Grayson  said.  "In  my  opinion,  the  en- 
ergy pricing  l.csue  Is  far  too  complex  to  be 
handled  in  pending  legUlatlo-i  without  con- 
siderable additional  Investigation,  The  con- 
sequences of  moving  too  qulcklv  without 
sufficient  backpTound  Information  on  such 
a  measure  could  place  this  nation  in  greater 
international  Jeipardy  by  inhibiting  rapid 
movement  toward  domestic  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency." All  of  the  economists  subsequently 
agreed  with  Dr    Grayson's  statement 

Senator  Jack.son  tries  to  Justify  the  roll- 
back provision  by  saying,  "The  fact  is  that 
no  one,  either  in  testimony  'sefore  the  Senate 
committees  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
presented  an  intellectually  re.spectable  de- 
fense of  810.00  crude  oil  from  the  standpoint 
of  supply  Incentives."  But  t..is  is  a  specious 
argument.  The  previously  mentioned  econo- 
mists sUted  that  It  was  mposslble  to  pre- 
select accurately  a  market  rleirlne  price 
Senator  Jackson  could  defend  a  »5.25  price 
for  domestic  crude  oil  no  better  than  anyone 
else  can  defend  any  other  fixed  price. 

If  the  consumer  would  have  enjoved  all 
the  benefit  from  the  proposed  crude  oil  roll- 
back, on  the  29 'T  of  domestic  production 
that  is  now  uncontrolled,  from  $9  ,51  to  .$5.25 
per  barrel,  he  would  realize  an  Immediate 
savings  of  only  apnroxlmatelv  2  Or  per  pallon 
at  the  pump  and  have  the  probable  assurance 
of  continued  shortages  and  further  reliance 
on  higher  cost  crude  oil  from  foreign  coun- 
tries that  would  more  than  offset  this 
savings. 

Fortunately,  for  the  consumers  of  America 
and  the  world.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act  that  Congress  passed 
early  this  year,  because  he  realized  that  the 
crude  oil  price  rollback  provision  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  Increasing 
energy  supplies. 

Senator  Jackson  has  said  he  wUl  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  his  new  Emergency  H^ergy 
bill  which  probably  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  the  week  after  next.  The  amendment 
requires  mandatory  price  controls  on  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  and  a  price  roll- 
back on  crude  oil.  The  Commerce  Committee 
ha^  nmshed  hearings  on  Its  Consumer  En- 
ergy Act  V7hlch  provides  price  controls  and 
rollbacks  for  oil  and  oil  products. 

The  hard  working  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  during  1973.  spent  most 


of  its  time  discussing  and  reporting  biiig 
authored  by  the  Chairman  which  do  nothing 
to  Increase  short  and  mid-term  supplies  of 
energy  and  sometimes  even  aggravate  the 
energy  supply  problem. 

Senator  Jackson  et  al  opposed  the  Impor- 
tant Gravel-Stevens  Amendment  to  his 
Alaskan  Pipeline  Bill.  This  amendment  has 
speeded  up  the  day  that  domestic  oil  and 
natural  gas  supplies  from  Alaska  will  reach 
our  lower  48  states.  He  voted  against  this 
amendment,  but  fortunately  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  Vice-President's  tie-breaking 
vote. 

Senator  Jackson  recently  Introduced  hla 
Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974  which  as  far  as  In- 
creasing energy  supplies  is  concerned,  does 
little  more  than  call  for  expanded  lease 
sales — something  that  many  of  us  have  been 
proposing  for  some  time.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  expanding  lease  sales 
as  fast  as  environmental  Impact  statements 
can  be  prepared  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
National   Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Another  provision  of  Senator  Jackson's 
Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974  wlU  acttmlly 
limit  exploration  and  development  of  our  tre- 
mendous potential  offshore  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas.  This  provision  calls  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  In  the  net  profits  of 
any  oil  or  gas  production  from  OCS  lands. 
This  provl.-^lon  amounts  to  a  55  percent  Fed- 
eral net  profits  tax  on  offshore  production. 
How  can  that  possibly  be  an  Incentive  to  In- 
crease energy  supplies  as  the  name  of  the 
act  Implies? 

Chairman  Jackson  Introduced  a  bU!  to  In- 
crease energy  supplies  for  the  long  term— a 
10  year.  20  billion  dollar  research  and  devel- 
opment program  on  which  there  Is  general 
Senate  agreement.  It  passed  the  Senate  and 
Is  currently  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Jackson's  only  other  positive  ac- 
tion to  Increase  supplies  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  was  his  modification  and  support  of  my 
amendment  to  free  from  price  and  allocation 
controls  the  small  marginally  economic  oil 
wells  called  "stripper  wells" — those  produc- 
ing ten  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  or  less. 
Hla  recently  proposed  price  rollbacks  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of  his  former  support  of  the 
stripper   well   exemption. 

The  most  significant  legislation  that  Con- 
gress could  pass  to  Increase  energy  supplies 
would  be  to  deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas  sold  In  Interstate  commerce.  However. 
Senator  Jackson  actively  opposed  and  suc- 
cessfully defeated  by  two  votes  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  York 
that  would  have  deregulated  the  price  of  new 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce  to  en- 
courage additional  domestic  supplies  for  the 
nonproduclng  states. 

The  direct  and  Indirect  control  of  prices 
of  natural  gas  and  oU,  even  with  the  help 
of  much  criticized  tax  Incentives,  have  not 
provided  sufficient  profits  to  drill  the  num- 
ber of  wells  required. 

In  1956,  a  high  of  16,207  exploratory  wells 
were  drilled— In  1972,  only  7.539  explora- 
tory wells  were  dried— less  than  half  the 
1956  amount.  Yet  the  demand  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  In  1972  was  double  that  of  1956. 
To  reach  the  1956  ratio  of  exploratory 
drilling  to  consumption  of  energy,  we  would 
need  to  increase  our  present  rate  of  drllllne 
by  400'-,. 

The  price  for  domestic  crude  oil  In  1957 
was  $3.09.  Then  the  price  of  crude  oil  de- 
creased slightly  after  1957  and  did  not  reach 
$3.09  per  barrel  again  until  1969.  During  the 
same  period,  oilfield  operating  costs  Increased. 
The  price  of  oilfield  tubular  goods  went  up 
21  percent,  labor  up  45  percent  and  the  cost 
to  drill  a  well  up  75  percent. 

In  1969.  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was 
reduced  from  2iy.2'>'c  to  22 <^r— having  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  domestic  price  of  oU 
by  approximately  17c  per  barrel— to  $2.92— 
a  price  less  than  the  1966  price. 

The  decreased  drilling  activity  reduced  the 
ratios   of   reserves   of   domestic   oil   and   gaa 
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(excluding   the  North   slope   of  Alaska)    to 
yearly  production  of  domestic  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  for  the  interval  from  1956  to  1972 
from  11.9  years  to  8.1   years  to  10.7  years., 
respectively. 

During  this  period,  many  small  Independ- 
ent producers  (those  other  than  the  30 
largest),  who  drilled  82  5%  of  all  domestic 
wells  In  1972  were  forced  out  of  business. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  20.000  Inde- 
pendents— today,  there  are  only  approxi- 
mately 10,000. 

What  about  the  major  companies  during 
this  period?  To  a  significant  extent,  they 
went  overseas  In  search  of  higher  profits 
and  cheaper  foreign  oil. 

The  unequivocal  result  of  20  years  of  di- 
rect and  Indirect  price  controls  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  was  low  profits,  which  caused 
a  decline  In  drilling  and  reserves.  Independ- 
ents going  out  of  business,  majors  going 
overseas,  and  Insufficient  domestic  energy 
supplies.  It  made  possible  high-priced  for- 
eign oil  and  an  Arab  embargo — and  most  Im- 
portantly— It  helped  cause  shortages. 

Recent  price  Increases  for  crude  oU  and 
natural  gas  have  proved  that  energy  supplies 
are  elastic  to  price. 

On  AprU  15,  1974,  there  were  1404  drilling 
rigs  operating  In  the  United  States.  In  1973, 
on  AprU  16,  there  were  only  996  drilling  rigs 
operating.  That  means  there  are  40%  more 
drilling  rigs  operating  due  to  price  Incentives 
for  oil  and  gas. 

Exploratory  locations  now  holding  or 
awaiting  rigs  In  the  United  States  are  up  33 
percent.  Development  locations  on  "Active" 
and  "Spending"  lists  are  up  25  percent. 

Mandatory  price  controls  would  eliminate 
that  small  element  of  free  market — the  Ad- 
ministration's pricing  system  for  new  and 
released  crude  oil  and  the  stripper  well 
amendment — that  has  greatly  helped  boost 
domestic  activity  to  Increase  energy  supplies. 
The  result  would  be  sharply  reduced  future 
drlUlng  programs  and  a  delay  In  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  fuel  sources — such  sis  oil 
from  shale  and  gasification  of  coal. 

It's  difficult  to  understand  anyone's  dis- 
regard of  the  dismal  results  of  20  years  of 
direct  and  Indirect  price  controls  of  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

Controlling  and  reducing  domestic  prices 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  will  again  encourage 
the  exportation  of  our  domestic  drilling  ac- 
tivity to  other  countries,  again  further  our 
dependence  on  high-cost,  unreliable  Arab 
oU,  again  delay  our  becoming  self-sufficient 
In  energy,  and  Jeopardize  our  Independence 
In  determining  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Despite  numerous  warnings  by  experts  be- 
fore Congress  over  the  past  years,  the  Arab 
nations  have  made  the  only  statement  about 
energy  that  Congress  and  the  public  has  be- 
lieved and  understood — but.  Senator  Jackson 
and  the  majority  of  Congress  prefer  to  Ignore 
it. 

Senator  Jackson  is  saying  It's  fine  for  our 
citizens  to  continue  paying  approximately 
$10.00  per  bbl  to  foreign  nations  for  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  crude  oil,  but  that  our  citi- 
zens should  only  be  permitted  to  pay  other 
U.S.  citizens  $5.25  per  bbl  for  domestic  crude, 
which  amounts  to  about  half  the  price  paid 
to  foreign  countries.  This  hampers  our  ef- 
forts to  Increase  our  domestic  energy 
supplies. 

Dr.  Thomas  Stauffer,  a  Harvard  economist, 
said  of  Senator  Jackson's  proposed  price  roll- 
back, "this  may  be  good  politics,  but  It  Is 
bad  economics." 

As  one  of  the  Oil  Daily  Washington  report- 
ers has  correctly  observed.  Congress  has 
summoned  either  Bill  Simon,  the  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  OfBce  and/ 
or  bis  top  assistants  to  Capitol  Hill  52  times 
In  the  last  three  months.  Yet  not  one  piece 
of  legislation  which  deserved  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Energy  Czar  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 


Nearly  every  Senate  committee  has  a  sub- 
committee on  energy.  None  of  them  are  seri- 
ously discussing  how  we  get  from  here  to 
there — from  energy  shortage  to  sufficiency. 

But  the  various  committees  have  not  been 
Idle  on  energy  matters.  Many  days  of  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Act,  the  Consumer  Energy  Act,  which 
Includes  FOGCO.  Divestiture/Divorcement  of 
Integrated  Operations  legislation.  Windfall 
Profits,  Foreign  Tax  Treatment,  Excess  Prof- 
Its  Tax,  and  Price  rollback  proposals. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
agreed  to  take  away  the  depletion  allow- 
ance— having  the  effect  of  reducing  available 
capital  or  Increasing  consumer  prices.  In 
1969.  when  the  Depletion  Allowance  was  re- 
duced from  27 '/2  percent  to  22  percent,  the 
petroleum  Industry  responded  by  spending 
$500  million  less  In  1970  than  the  historical 
trend  would  have  Indicated. 

Congress  could  have  been  using  Its  time 
more  constructively  If  It  had  addressed  the 
problems  of  siting  additional  refineries, 
deepwater  ports,  sufficient  amounts  of  casing 
and  tubing,  sufficient  number  of  drilling  rigs 
and  sufficient  monetary  capital,  and  other 
road  blocks  to  providing  sufficient  energy  for 
the  consumer's  use. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we  are  cur- 
rently running  the  Roll  Call  to  see  If  we 
have  enough  votes  to  pass  the  Buckley 
Amendment  to  deregulate  the  price  of  new 
natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Congress  Is  so  busy  Investigating  the  oil 
Industry  and  blaming  It  for  the  oil  crisis 
that  It  Is  not  even  considering  a  national 
commitment  to  pay  the  price  of  domestic 
energy  sufficiency. 

The  United  States  Is  making  some  prog- 
ress toward  energy  sufficiency  In  spite  of 
Congress.  But — today  we  are  worse  off  than 
we  were  yesterday. 

Things  win  get  worse  before  Congress  acts 
to  develop  a  consensus  on  domestic  energy 
sufficiency. 

But — Congress  WILL  act. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  SKYLAB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  mag- 
azine A-vlation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology of  April  15,  1974,  there  is  an 
editorial  that  aptly  evaluates  the  Skylab 
program  and  assesses  its  achievements. 
The  editor  in  chief  of  the  magazine  and 
the  author  of  this  particular  commen- 
tary is  Robert  B.  Hotz.  Mr.  Hotz  has  been 
an  editor  with  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  since  1953.  His  years  of  work 
and  devotion  to  aeronautics  and  space 
activities  have  greatly  increased  the  pub- 
lic's acceptance  and  understanding  of 
this  vital  science.  Mr.  Hotz  has  also 
worked  with  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
EHvision  of  United  Aircrafts  as  director 
of  public  relations,  and  in  1942  he  or- 
ganized Air  Force  magazine.  His  efforts 
and  contributions  to  aerospace  sciences 
are  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hotz  concludes  in  his  editorial 
that  "Skylab  was  an  achievement  that 
will  ultimately  benefit  every  inhabitant 
of  this  planet  and  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  be  extremely  proud."  This  is 
so,  he  states,  primarily  because  of  the 
presence  of  man  in  the  spacecraft  and 
his  ability  to  operate  and  perform  when 
machines  cannot. 

Mr..  President,  we  will  soon  be  consid- 
ering the  space  program's  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  would  like  to 
share  Mr.  Hotz's  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues because  of  its  relevancy  to  the 
space  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  entire  commentary  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

End  of  an  Era 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  successful  Skylab  program  marked  the 
end  of  the  first  era  of  manned  spaceflight 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  expanded  role 
for  the  future  of  man  In  space  e.xploratlon. 
Skylab  ended  the  era  In  which  both  the  US. 
and  the  USSR  space  programs  sought  to  de- 
termine the  limits  of  man's  useful  perform- 
ance In  a  space  environment.  Skylab  an- 
swered affirmatively  the  questions  of  man's 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  space  environment  and 
the  value  of  his  useful  contributions  to  space 
operations.  It  also  laid  the  foundations  for 
future  space  operations  by  demonstrating  the 
basic  feasibility  of  shuttle  operations  and  the 
habltabUlty  and  workability  of  large  long- 
duration  space  stations  that  hopefully  will 
appear  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

We  think  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tion Is  the  convincing  manner  In  which  Sky- 
lab proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  man's 
ability  to  adapt  to  long  periods  of  space 
flight  without  losing  his  normal  capability 
to  work  effectively  over  a  broad  spectrum  of 
space  laboratory  activities.  These  ranged  from 
the  spectacular  solar  panel  and  solar  shield 
external  repairs  to  a  wide  variety  of  Internal 
equipment  and  scientific  experiment  fixes 
that  enabled  the  three  Skylab  missions  to  ex- 
ceed all  of  their  prescribed  workload  param- 
eters by  wide  margins. 

AVALANCHE  OF   NEW   DATA 

The  whole  cumulative  achievement  of  Sky- 
lab requires  considerable  perspective  to 
evaluate  fully.  Less  than  15  years  after  Yuri 
Gagarin  Inaugurated  manned  space  flight 
with  a  single  orbit  inside  his  spherical  Voe- 
tok,  a  multlmanned  space  station  was  kept 
operatlonsa  for  nearly  six  months — 171  days, 
13  hr.  and  14  mln.  to  be  exact.  Three  crews 
shuttled  to  this  space  station  and  they  per- 
formed an  enormous  workload  both  on  their 
spacecraft  and  with  the  scientific  exi)eri- 
ments  that  produced  an  avalanche  oX  new 
data  sufficient  to  occupy  groundling  scientists 
for  years. 

All  of  the  three  crews  returned  In  good  con- 
dition and  quickly  readjusted  from  prolonged 
weightlessness  to  earthly  gravity.  Much  was 
learned  about  exactly  how  to  accomplish  this 
during  the  three  missions,  and  relatively 
simple  solutions  were  found  to  most  of  the 
medical  problems.  The  last  crew,  which  flew 
the  longeet  mission,  returned  to  earth  in  the 
best  condition. 

In  addition  to  their  constant  work  as  space 
mechanics,  the  Skylab  crews  demonstrated 
that  man  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  loop 
of  scientific  experiments  and  activities  that 
can  be  performed  uniquely  from  space. 
Trained  human  eyeballs  again  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  supplement  to  automated  opti- 
cal systems.  Skylab  crews  made  a  number  of 
significant  observations  from  their  orbital 
platform,  some  of  which  officials  are  press- 
ing them  not  to  discuss,  such  as  activities 
along  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  and  new  con- 
struction at  Soviet  missile  test  centers.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  man  must  be  an  Integral  part 
of  any  future  space  reconnaissance  system. 

Skylab  gave  man  a  tremendous  new  vantage 
point  from  which  to  explore  his  universe, 
both  outwardly  with  a  fascinating  rew  look 
at  the  sun  and  Inwardly  to  the  changing  dy- 
namic patterns  of  his  home  on  earth.  The 
Skylab  earth  resources  equipment  was  prob- 
ably the  least  effective  on  board  the  space 
lab.  But  even  this  breadboard  model  pro- 
duced enough  data  to  confirm  the  possibility 
for  tremendous  future  contributions  from 
space  monitoring  of  the  dynamic  processes 
of  this  planet  to  Insure  a  better,  and  perhaps 
longer,  life  for  Its  Inhabitants. 
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For  the  budget«er  bean  counters,  who  per- 
ennially lament  the  expenditures  on  space  ex- 
ploration, Skylab  offers  some  Interesting  facta 
that  may  help  gauge  return  on  Investment.  A 
rough  cut  from  early  earth  resources  data 
gathered  by  SJcylab  Is  yielding  clues  to  new 
mineral  resources  that  may  ultimately  be 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  U.S. 
space  program  to  date.  One  potential  copper 
deposit  located  In  Nevada  from  Skylab  pic- 
tures alone  Is  estimated  to  have  an  ultimate 
value  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Another  extremely  Interesting  area  where 
Skylab   pioneered   successfully   U   In   experi- 
menting with   various  manufacturing  proc- 
esses that  are  doomed  either  to  limitations 
or  Imperfections  by  the  pull  of  earth  gravity. 
The  idea  of  space  manuTacturlng  facilities  to 
exploit    the   chamcterlstlc   of   weightlessness 
has  been  given  Its  Initial  validity  by  Skylab. 
rurxiBiLrrres"  sicNxricANCi; 
Bnf   perhaps  the   real   essence  of  Skylab's 
performance  and    Its  significance  for  future 
space  operations  were  In  Its  tremendous  flexl- 
bllity—both  In  Initial  design  and  In  opera- 
tional planning.  This  quality  prevented  the 
Initial  failure  of  Skylab  when  the  solar  shield 
was  ripped  ofT  and  a  solar  panel  fouled  In 
deployment    and    also   surmounted    a   do7«n 
other   less   spectacular  equipment   problems 
to  keep  the  spacecraft  operational  and  reap 
a  bonus  harvest  of  data.  There  was  some  ad- 
ditional equipment  onboard  Skylab,  such  as 
the  onboard  teleprinter  that  aided  this  flexi- 
bility. But  primarily  It  was  a  spirit  developed 
between   the  ground   crews   with   their  con- 
siderable  array  of  resources   and   the   flight 
crews  who  were  able  to  focus  these  resources 
on  solving  their  problems  aloft.  Because  of 
this,    philosophized    one    Skylab    astronaut, 
"Skylab  worked  better  broken  than  anybody 
had  hoped  for  If  It  was  perfect  " 

Skylab  was  an  achievement  that  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  every  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
and  of  which  every  American  should  be  ex- 
tremely proud. 
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MOTOROLA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Motorola,  Inc.  announced  its  intention 
to  sell  its  television  division  to  Matsu- 
shita of  Japan.  Motorola  decided  to  sell 
Its  television  division  as  the  company  has 
done  no  better  than  break  even  in  home 
consumer  electronics  over  the  past  10 
years  and  has  suffered  heav^-  losses  In  its 
three  domestic  television  plants.  Accord- 
ingly. Motorola  decided  it  must  sell  its 
television  division  or  close  It. 

Motorola  had  discussed  sales  of  its  tele- 
vision division  with  three  U.S.  companies 
previously,  but  negotiations  in  each  case 
were  terminated  by  the  prospective 
buyer. 

The  agreement  reached  would  appear 
to  be  beneficial  for  all  parties  concerned, 
especially  the  employees  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  the  three  plants  in 
Illinois  were  to  be  closed  if  a  sale  Is  not 
consummated. 

Antitrust  questions,  however,  have 
been  raised  bv  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress about  the  proposed  sale,  and  con- 
tacts have  been  made  with  the  Justice 
Department  concerning  the  sale  by  them 
and  one  or  more  companies. 

Mr.  President,  just  so  that  the  point  of 
view  of  certain  concerned  members  of 
the  nilnois  congressional  delegation 
would  be  known  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Senators  Stevenson  and  I,  along 
with  Congressmen  Pindley  and  Collier 
sent  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Saxbe 


to  express  our  concerns  about  the  future 
of  7,000  employees  and  their  families  In 
Illinois.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

On  April  23  the  Department  ofJustic 
did  announce  that  the  pioposed  sale  does 
raise  antitrust  questions  and  Motorola 
and  Matsushita  have  agreed  to  delay  the 
closing  of  the  .sale  for  30  days  while 
Motorola  seeks  to  determine  if  anv  other 
valid  purchaser  can  be  located  for  Motor- 
ola's television  business. 

The  Department  has  stated  that  if 
Motorola  cannot  find  another  purchaser, 
and  the  only  alternative  is  to  discontinue 
its  television  operations,  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  plan  to  sue  to  prevent 
the  sale  to  Matsushita. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  11,  1974. 
Hon.  William  B   Saxbe. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We  have  re- 
cently become  aware  of  a  letter  that  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  has  written  to  you  opposing  the 
sale  by  Motorola,  Inc.  of  Its  television  divi- 
sion to  Matsushita  of  Japan.  One  of  Sena- 
tor Bayh's  prime  concerns  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  sale  on  the  profltabUlty  and 
employment  of  Magnavoz,  which  Is  located 
In  Indiana. 

On  behalf  of  the  almost  7000  employees 
of  Motorola  In  Illinois  affected  by  this  trans- 
action, we  urge  that  Illinois  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  express  Its  views  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

Motorola  arrived  at  Its  decision  to  sell  Its 
television  division  after  long,  careful  and 
deliberate  thought.  Motorola  has  done  no 
better  than  to  break  even  In  home  consumer 
electronics  over  the  past  ten  years  and  has 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  Its  three  domestic 
television  plants.  Accordingly,  Motorola  de- 
cided It  must  sell  Its  television  division  or 
close  It.  Motorola  has  discussed  sale  with 
three  companies  previously,  but  negotiations 
In  each  case  were  terminated  by  the  prospec- 
tive buyer. 

This  sale  will  not  result  In  a  loss  of  em- 
ployment domestically,  as  employee  security 
and  salaries  are  protected  In  the  sale  agree- 
ment. Indeed.  If  the  sale  does  not  take  place. 
Motorola  will  close  three  of  Its  plants  In 
Illinois  Involving  3000  employees  In  Qulncy: 
700  employees  In  Pontlac;  and  3000  employ- 
ees In  Franklin  Park. 

Mayor  Nicholson  of  Qulncy  has  contacted 
me  to  urge  In  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  sale  be  flnallzed.  Motorola  is  the 
largest  employer  In  Qulncy  and  the  com- 
munity would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  loss 
If  the  $20  mUllon  annual  payroll  were  re- 
moved from  Qulncy. 

We  are  most  concerned  about  the  adverse 
employment  Impact  If  the  sale  Is  not  con- 
summated, but  we  are  also  concerned  about 
competition  In  the  Industry.  If  Motorola  Is 
forced  to  close,  then.  In  our  opinion,  com- 
petition In  the  television  Industry  wUl  be 
lessened.  Currently,  Motorola  has  about 
8-7%  of  the  tr.S  color  TV  market  and 
Matsushita  2-3%.  The  sale  to  Matsushita 
means  that  another  healthy  competitor  may 
exist  In  the  Industry  competing  with  RCA, 
Zenith,  Admiral  '"wned  by  Rockwell  Inter- 
national), Sylvanla  .owned  by  OT&E).  War- 
wick (owned  by  Whirlpool).  PhUco  (owned 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company) ,  General  Elec- 
tric and  Magnavox 

We  ask  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  above 
points. 


We  wUl  appreciate  yovir  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Perct, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  in, 

VS.  Senators. 
Harold  R.  Colluk, 
Pattl  Pikdlet, 

Members  of  Congress. 


ZETA  BETA  TAU  DANCE  MARATHON 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  young  men  of  the 
Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tllinois  Champaign-Urbana 
campus.  On  the  weekend  of  April  5-7 
Zeta  Beta  Tau  sponsored  a  3-day  dance 
marathon  which  raised  almost  $64,000 
for  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety. More  than  100  couples  participated 
in  this  fundraising  event  in  the  fight 
against  one  of  the  most  dreaded  neuro- 
logical diseases. 

Many  of  the  victims  of  multiple 
sclerosis  are  In  the  same  age  group  as 
the  members  of  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fra- 
ternity. At  a  time  when  many  people 
believe  that  today's  college  students  are 
apathetic,  It  Is  gratifying  to  find  the 
men  of  ZBT  evidencing  their  concern 
for  others.  It  Is  through  such  expressions 
of  public  splrltedness  that  the  money  to 
conduct  the  research  to  find  a  cure  for 
multiple  sclerosis  will  be  found. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  26, 
1974,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Bur6,  testified  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  and  Resources  with  respect  to 
S.  1890,  the  Export-Import  Act,  Amend- 
ments. In  his  statement,  Mr.  Buri  out- 
lined the  effect  Eximbank  operations 
have  on  his  company,  as  well  as  on  our 
national  policies,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TEsrriMONT  bt  Herbert  P.  Bunt,  President, 

Ellicott  Machine  Corp.,  Dredge  Division, 

Baltimore,   Md. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you 
have  Invited  our  firm  to  testify,  regarding 
8.  1890,  the  Export-Import  Act  Amendments 
of  1973.  My  company  Is  a  small  business  firm 
with  a  large  percentage  of  export  sales  and 
we  are  e^eclally  Interested  In  any  proposal 
which  might  have  an  effect  upon  export  trade 
or  financing.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has 
provided  services  which  have  enabled  our 
firm  to  make  numerous  export  sales  which 
would  have  gone  to  foreign  suppliers  had  the 
Bank's  services  not  been  available.  We  look 
forward  to  the  continued  availability  of  these 
services,  and  I  urge  you  to  extend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  current  review  of  your  Sub- 
committee Into  the  matters  regarding  Exim- 
bank operations  In  participating  In  the  fi- 
nancing or  Issuing  guarantees  on  commercial 
banking  for  foreign  procurement  of  Amer- 
ican-made products.  I  wish  to  express  my 
Company's  concern  over  the  possible  change 
In  the  bank  policy  regarding  Presidential 
determlnatlona  to  allow  the  Bank  to  support 
American  sales  In  Eastern  Europe. 
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If  the  policy  of  requiring  Presidential  de- 
termination on  a  project  by  project  basis, 
rather  than  a  coimtry  by  coxmtry  basis,  Is 
adopted,  our  sales  efforts  In  Eastern  Europe 
will  be  severely  hampered  and  our  foreign 
competitors    wUl    reap    great    benefits. 

Our  company  Is  a  Small  Business  firm  In 
a  highly  competitive  International  field  and 
the  largest  United  States  designer  and  man- 
ufacturer of  dredges  and  dredging  equip- 
ment. Ellicott  was  established  In  1885  and 
designed  and  built  all  of  the  hydraulic 
dredges  which  dug  the  Panama  Canal  In 
1907.  Our  business  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped throughout  the  world  to  the  extent 
that  we  compete  for  the  world  dredge  busi- 
ness primarily  with  one  foreign  cartel  based 
In  the  Netherlands.  We  compete  with  them 
on  virtually  all  dredge  procurement  proj- 
ects all  over  the  world. 

Our  company  started  exporting  in  the 
mid  'SO's.  just  before  the  EScport-Import 
Bank  was  founded,  and  as  an  average  over 
the  last  five  years,  we  have  exported  75'- 
of  our  total  production  from  the  Baltimore 
plant.  We  have  worked  with  Eximbank  for 
over  25  years  on  many  projects. 

Dredging  equipment  Is  normally  con- 
sidered a  long  term  Investment  to  our  cus- 
tomers, whether  agencies  of  foreign  govern- 
ment or  private  International  contractors, 
and  long  term  financing  of  the  dredge  pur- 
chase price  is  a  tradition  in  the  Interna- 
tional Industry. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  resources  Is 
constantly  applied  by  the  Company  to  re- 
search and  development,  leading  to  Improved 
products  which  give  our  customers  a  higher 
return  on  their  investment.  Ellicott  has  ad- 
vanced the  U.S.  dredge  technology  to  the 
highest  In  the  world. 

Even  during  the  period  of  the  1960's  and 
'eos  when  we  were  severely  handicapped 
in  the  International  trade  by  an  unfavor- 
able rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  dollar  and  foreign  currency,  primarily 
the  Dutch  guilder  and  Japanses  yen,  we 
managed  to  Increase  our  share  of  the  ex- 
port business  In  competition  with  these 
countries  as  a  result  of  contlnous  Improve- 
ment In  ovir  products  which  actually  re- 
sulted In  a  gradual  reduction  In  purchase 
price  and  cost  of  Investment  to  our  customer 
against  an  ever  Increasing  productive  capa- 
bility and  retiim  on  the  Investment. 

Our  overseas  customers  In  dredge  buying 
countries — and  Ellicott  dredges  are  well 
known  In  more  than  60  countries  of  the  free 
world — must  be  able  to  count  on  the  avail- 
ability of  competitive  credit  terms  from 
the  United  States  In  order  to  consider  Ellicott 
•B  a  potential  supplier  of  dredging  equip- 
ment. 

If  such  financing  is  not  available  on  a 
predictable  basis,  the  United  States  and 
Ellicott  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
compete  on  the  world  market. 

A  recent  example  of  this  Is  the  negotiated 
transaction  between  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  and  our  Dutch  competitors  which 
led  to  the  largest  single  dredge  procurement 
contract  In  the  history  of  the  Industry  for 
the  very  same  tjrpe  of  equipment  on  which 
we  can  normally  compete  successfully,  be- 
cause no  United  States  financing  was  avail- 
able. 

We  submit  that  the  financial  services  of- 
fered by  Eximbank  are  not  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  foreign  buyer,  but  rather  a  necessity 
to  the  U.S.  Manufacturer.  Please  note  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  any  form  of  foreign 
aid,  which  Is  quite  another  matter  and  of  no 
particular  Interest  to  my  company.  We  are 
addressing  a  situation .  whereby  our  foreign 
buyer  should  count  on  the  same  financing 
terms  from  Eximbank  as  he  can  negotiate 
with  financial  institutions  in  other  Industrial 
oountrles,  so  that  our  Company  la  provided 
with  an  opportunty  to  compete  with  our 
foreign  competitors. 


Let  me  repeat :  It  does  not  provide  us  with 
an  advantage.  It  merely  puts  us  on  an  equal 
footing  with  our  foreign  competition.  It  Is 
then  up  to  us  to  compete  dollar  for  dollar, 
pound  for  pound  of  hardware,  and  our  tech- 
nology against  theirs. 

The  degree  of  certainty  which  the  foreign 
buyer  must  have,  demands  more  than  an 
admission  of  his  application  for  a  prelimi- 
nary commitment,  subject  to  an  extensive 
bureaucratic  evaluation  of  his  particular 
project,  with  excessive  demands  for  detailed 
i.iformatlon  of  the  buyer's  political  or  finan- 
cial credentials;  it  demands  a  certainty  on 
the  buyer's  part  that  if  he  decides  in  favor 
of  the  Ellicott  product  because  of  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  advantages  which  It  offers 
to  him,  he  will  indeed  be  able  to  get  his 
credit  application  approved  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently when  he  can  provide  the  appropriate 
guarantees  and  priorities  from  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  lapse  of  time  involved  In  the  approval 
procedure  from  date  of  application  to  final 
execution  of  the  loan  agreement  Is  an  Im- 
portant economic  factor  In  the  decision  mak- 
ing process  of  the  foreign  buyer.  For  exam- 
ple— a  4V2  million  dollar  Ellicott  Dredge  Sys- 
tem, which  may  require  approximately  3  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  export  from  the  U.S., 
may  take  approximately  12  months  to  build 
and  complete,  ready  for  operation,  and  have  a 
productive  capability  of  1  mUllon  cubic 
yards  per  month,  or  approximately  '/2  nill- 
llon  dollars  of  monthly  revenue.  A  delay  In 
processing  this  foreign  buyers  application  of 
as  little  as  two  weeks  may  represent  an  eco- 
nomic loss  to  him  of  approximately  one 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  turn  his  back  to  the  U.S.  and 
Ellicott  and  procure  equipment  elsewhere. 

In  the  last  several  years,  Eximbank  has 
made  many  constructive  and  far  reaching 
improvements  to  reduce  the  turn-around 
time  between  application  and  final  com- 
mitment which  has  been  a  significant  bene- 
fit to  our  Company  in  negotiating  export 
contracta.  Please  note  that  Eximbank  was 
really  beginning  to  close  the  gap.  The  foreign 
financial  Institutions  stUl  are  quicker  and 
faster  on  their  feet. 

The  present  consideration  for  approval  on 
a  project  by  project  basis  to  countries  to 
which  export  financing  of  U.S.  products  has 
already  been  judged  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  by  Presidential  determination, 
would  t>e  a  severe  set-back  to  our  Com- 
pany's export  and  represent  an  abdication 
of  our  Interest  In  favor  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

We  strongly  urge  your  Subcommittee  to 
recommend  extension  of  authorization  of 
Eximbank,  and  support  a  clear  definition  of 
country  bj  country  evaluation  without  the 
additional  burden  of  Presidential  determi- 
nation of  each  specific  project  within  such 
country,  and  further  assist  and  urge  Exim- 
bank to  take  every  possible  step  to  reduce 
Its  turn-around  time  between  application 
and  final  commitment  In  cases  where  the 
foreign  country's  priorities  and  guarantees 
are  clearly  established. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABrLITTES  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  join  in  introducing 
S.  3378,  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  BUI  of  Rights  Act  of 
1974.  This  legislation  provides  for  the 
extension  and  revision  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act — Public  Law  91- 
517 — and  includes  as  title  n,  the  bill  of 
rights  for  the  developmen tally  disabled, 
a    bill    introduced    earlier    during    this 


Congress  by  Senator  Javits  and  myself. 
This  bill,  as  part  of  the  conlinumg 
res}3onsibilitles  of  tne  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  to  conduct  oversight  on 
and  act  as  an  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  handicapped  individuals,  has  been 
revised  substantially  to  meet  the  man- 
dale  of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Law  91-517  and  to  respond  to  testi- 
mony given  on  the  legislation  earlier 
tins  year.  The  subcommittee  has  been 
assisted  in  its  oversight  activities  by  re- 
view data  submitted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  a  two  volume  report 
which  was  requested  following  the  hear- 
ings by  Subcommittee  chairman,  Jen- 
nings RANDOtrH. 

When  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Art 
was  first  signed  into  law  on  October  30. 
1970.  it  represented  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  the  scope  and  purpo.ses  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  The  term  develop- 
mental disabilities  broadened  the  scope 
of  this  program  to  include  not  only  the 
mentally  retarded  but  also  persons  suf- 
fering from  other  developmental  dis- 
abilities originating  in  childhood,  includ- 
ing cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
neurological  handicapping  conditions. 
The  program  was  fashioned  to  include 
support  for  a  full  array  of  service  pro- 
grams, and  new  authority  and  respon- 
sibility was  given  to  the  States  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing  for  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

It  is  important  to  imderstand  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation.  DDSFA  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  establish  a  part- 
nership of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  create  a  broad  con- 
tinuum of  community-based  programs 
and   facilities   for  the   developmentally 
disabled.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  act 
to     provide     a     complete     mechanism 
through  which  the  States  could  pull  to- 
gether, at  the  level  of  service  delivery,  all 
of  the  fragmented  programs  needed  to 
provide  integrated  care,   training,   and 
services  for  individuals  with  neurologi- 
cally  handicapping  conditions.  The  goal 
was  not  to  duplicate  existing  services, 
but  to  deploy  funds  In  a  catalytic  man- 
ner for  systematic  planning,  coordina- 
tion, and  integration  of  services.  Funds 
under  this  act  are  only  used  to  support 
service   delivery   when   services  do  not 
exist  or  when  necessary  gaps  must  be 
filled  to  provide  comprehensive  program- 
ing. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Construction 
Act.  this  legislation  was  aimed  at  a 
target  group — tho<;e  Individuals  with 
severe  disabilities  which  originate  before 
the  age  of  18,  which  severely  affect  their 
development,  and  which  have  continued 
or  can  be  expected  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. Because  of  the  chronic  nature  of 
the  disability,  and  Its  occurrence  early 
in  life,  individuals  so  impaired  are  more 
likely  to  have  ongoing  difficulties 
throughout  the  developmental  years. 

Also,  they  are  less  likely  to  have  the 
comfort  and  support  of  family,  and  an 
income  adequate  to  their  needs  later  In 
life.  Estimates  of  this  population  Indicate 
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that  there  may  be  as  many  as  3.5  million 
adults,  and  3  to  4  million  children,  suf- 
fering from  disabilities  such  as  mental 
retardation,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy, 
childhood  psychoses,  sensory  disorders, 
infantile  autism,  and  severe  mental  ill- 
ness More  than  a  quarter  of  this  popu- 
lation is  institutionalized,  and  a  much 
higher  percentage  is  ill  served  by  exist- 
ing service  programs  because  of  their 
failure  to  fit  into  neat  categories. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  the 
revised  let^i.slation  has  been  introduced. 
S.  3378  set  ks  to  make  changes  in  this 
program  which  will  foster  the  ability  of 
State  planning  councils  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  plan,  to  promote 
community  alternatives  to  deinstitution- 
alization and  to  direct  resources  toward 
the.se  alternatives,  and  to  provide  coor- 
dination with  other  existing  State  agen- 
cies which  deliver  services  to  develop- 
mentally  disabled  individuals. 

These  changes  include  the  following : 
First.  State  councils:  S.  3378  provides 
that  members  of  the  State  planning 
council  will  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  shall  act  as  advocates  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities. 
Functions  of  the  council  will  include  the 
development  of  the  overall  State  plan, 
and  the  approval  of  specific  Implementa- 
tion designs  submitted  by  State  agencies 
to  carry  out  the  overall  State  plan. 

State  coimclls  shall  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  reviewing  and  approving  applica- 
tions for  grants  by  university  affiliated 
facilities  to  assure  that  such  applica- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  State  plan. 

Under  this  legislation,  administration 
of  State  grants  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
the  submission  of  the  implementation 
design. 

The  State  councils  will  further  notify 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  fail- 
ures to  comply  with  the  implementation 
design  and  of  cause  to  begin  compliance 
proceedings. 

Second.  Priorities  for  State  plans:  S. 
3378  has  adopted  as  an  overall  priority 
the  deinstitutionalization  of  Individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities  and  the 
creation  of  community  alternatives  for 
care  and  provision  of  services.  The  adop- 
tion of  priorities  for  funding  under  the 
State  plan  related  to  this  overall  goal  are 
the  following:  The  reduction  of  inappro- 
priate placement  in  institutions;  the  Im- 
provement of  care  within  institutions; 
early  screening,  diagnosis  suid  evaluation 
for  Infants  and  preschool  children.  In- 
cluding home  care,  early  stimulation  and 
parent  counseling  and  training;  support 
of  community  alternatives;  the  protec- 
tion of  rights  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities;  cross-disciplinary  in- 
tervention and  training  programs  for 
multiple- handicapped  individuals:  and 
public  Information  and  public  awareness 
programs. 

Third.  Construction:  Construction 
under  State  plans  has  been  limited  to  10 
percent  of  the  State  funding. 

Construction  projects  related  to  uni- 
versity affiliated  facilities  may  only  \x 
approved  for  projects  to  bring  facilities 


into  compliance  with  Public  Law  90-480, 
for  removal  of  architectural  barriers. 

Fourth.  Definition:  The  definition  of 
developmentally  disabled  has  been 
broadened  to  include:  Mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  autism, 
learning  disability,  or  any  other  condi- 
tion which  Is  related  to  mental  retarda- 
tion as  it  refers  to  the  general  intellec- 
tual functioning  or  Impairment  m  adap- 
tive behavior  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  by  mentally  re- 
tarded irdividuals. 

Such  disabilities  must:  originate  be- 
fore the  age  of  18,  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  constitute  a  severe 
handicap  to  the  individuals  ability  to 
function  normally  in  society. 

Fifth.  Special  projects:  A  new  special 
project  authority  has  been  Included  in 
the  legislation  to  supersede  funding  for 
special  projects  currently  contained  in 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973— Public 
Law  93-112. 

Such  special  projects  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  which  hold 
promise  of  expanding  and  improving 
community  based  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  including 
parent  counseling  and  training,  early 
screening  and  intervention,  infan:  and 
preschool  programs,  seizure  control  sys- 
tems, and  community  based  care,  hous- 
ing and  other  services  necessary  to 
maintain  a  person  with  developmental 
disabilities  in  the  community. 

Sixth.  Evaluation :  The  committee  leg- 
islation also  directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop within  18  months  a  model  evalu- 
ation system  and  Implementation  plan 
for  the  evaluation  of  all  services  deliv- 
ered within  States  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

Following  the  development  of  such  sys- 
stem.  States  under  the  State  plan  must 
implement  such  evaluation  systems  with- 
in 1  year. 

The  system  must  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  all  services  and  assist- 
ance under  laws  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  s.«all  be  designed  to  measiu"e 
the  effects  of  services  on  the  lives  of  In- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabilities, 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  programs,  eval- 
uate the  cost-benefit  ratios  of  service  al- 
ternatives and  provide  that  evaluation  of 
program  quality  be  performed  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  directly  Involved 
in  the  delivery  of  such  services. 

Seventh.  Waiver  authority:  S.  3378  also 
provides  waiver  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  waive  regulations  in  order  to  es- 
tablish integrated  service  projects. 

This  provision  has  been  Included  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
community  based  services  and  to  explore 
Innovative  service  delivery  for  compre- 
hensive services  to  the  developmentally 
disabled. 

The  waiver  authority  is  provided  only 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  may  be 
provided  for  a  specified  period  of  time — 
but  not  longer  than  36  months.  Such 
waiver  authority  does  not  extend  to  pro- 
visions explicitly  established  in  law. 

Eighth.  Standards  for  institutions:  In 
line  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  com- 
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munity  based  alternatives  in  title  I  of  the 
act,  the  committee  has  adopted  in  title  n, 
standards  adopted  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  for  In- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  developmentally  disabled. 

These  provisions  are  adopted  in  order 
to  assure  that  for  those  individuals  who 
need  institutional  care  their  rights  are 
protected,  and  that  developmental  care 
Is  provided. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3378  represents  a  bi- 
partisan effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  to  im- 
prove services  and  care  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities.  Provisions  re- 
lating to  the  priorities  under  the  State 
plan,  the  development  of  a  statewide 
evaluation  system  for  services  to  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled,  the  special  proj- 
ect  authority  and  waiver  authority  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary  represent  a  strong 
commitment  by  the  committee  to  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  and  develop- 
mental services  to  individuals  in  need  of 
such  services. 

I  believe  that  unless  such  authority  la 
complemented  with  standards  of  care 
and  services  within  institutions,  all  that 
we  attempt  to  accomplish  for  those  in- 
dividuals In  the  community  will  have  no 
effect  on  individuals  who  reside  within 
the  institutions  and  residential  care  In 
our  Nation.  There  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  care  within 
such  institutions,  and  indeed,  the  Institu- 
tionalization itself  m  serves  those  resi- 
dents who  are  the  most  In  need  of  com- 
prehensive and  individualized  care  which 
these  institutions  are  often  unable  to 
provide. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must 
Judge  ourselves  by  that  care  and  service 
which  this  Nation  provides  to  Its  poorest 
citizens.  Surely  change  has  come  to  many 
of  the  large  residential  Institutions  In  the 
last  few  years  as  the  result  of  court  ac- 
tion, and  the  continuing  concern  ex- 
pressed by  consumer  groups,  and  efforts 
on  the  part  of  States  to  Improve  condi- 
tions and  care  within  State  institutions. 
Yet  the  effort  toward  community  based 
care,  and  the  reduction  of  institutionali- 
zation, and  deinstitutionalization  has  re- 
sulted hi  the  fact  that  the  Individuals 
who  remain  within  Institutions  are  those 
in  need  of  the  most  individualized  and 
Intensive  care. 

At  the  time  the  Congress  enacted  pro- 
visions within  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  intermediate  care  facilities,  there  was 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
assist  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Institutionalized  Individuals  and  re- 
quire developmental  programing  on 
the  part  of  all  facilities  applying  for  such 
assistance.  The  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate minimum  standards  of  care  in  the 
regulations  on  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties makes  it  imperative  that  this  com- 
mittee take  that  action. 


INDUSTRY  GUIDE  TO  ENERGY  MAN- 
AGEMENT: TIMELY  RESPONSE  TO 
A  CRISIS 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  era  of 
low-cost  energy  is  no  longer  with  us. 
Many  business  plans  have  been  upset— 
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or  soon  will  be — and  require  reconsidera- 
tion. To  Insure  practical  solutions  and 
truly  workable  contingency  plans,  each 
industry  and  individual  business  must  t)e- 
come  fully  apprised  of  its  own  unique 
energy  posture. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  a  most  con- 
structive response  to  the  current  crisis 
offered  by  the  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives. 

At  a  special  White  House  meeting  on 
energy  on  January  25  this  year,  ASAE  re- 
leased a  report  entitled,  "A  Guide  to 
Energy  Management:  How  To  Conduct 
an  Energy  Audit."  The  report  exempli- 
fies the  timely  and  creative  leadership  of 
some  of  the  men  and  women  who  man- 
age America's  volimtary,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations of  industry  and  the  professions. 
The  first  sections  of  the  report  outline 
procedures  for  an  eflBclent  energy  audit 
to  be  undertaken  by  each  individual  busi- 
ness. 

Reliable  facts  must  be  compiled  about 
energy  sources  and  supplies,  energy  con- 
sumption for  operations,  and  the  effect 
of  shortages  on  market  demand  for  the 
company's  product  or  services.  Price 
projections  and  the  severity  and  time 
profile  of  shortages  must  also  be  carefully 
assessed. 

Hopefully,  determinations  can  be  made 
concerning  energy  alternatives  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  consumption  of  pres- 
ently used  fuels  might  be  reduced.  For 
many  companies,  a  thorough  energy 
audit  will  pinpoint  new  business  c^portu- 
nities  and  ways  to  reduce  production 
costs  and  overhead. 

But.  the  major  theme  of  the  report  is 
that  much  progress  can  also  be  made  at 
the  industry  level  to  ascertain  and  al- 
leviate energy  problems.  Industrywide 
imidelines  can  be  set  and  general  solu- 
tions developed  to  deal  with  those  energy- 
related  difficulties  common  to  all  mem- 
bers of  an  association.  ASAE  lists  "12 
Steps  an  Association  Can  Take  To  Help 
Solve  the  Energy  Crisis."  I  think  that 
their  mention  at  this  time  is  valuable: 

1.  Appoint  staff  energy  liaison  officer. 

2.  Appoint  association  energy  committee 
or  councU. 

3.  Have  energy  council  gather  data  on  en- 
ergy requirements  of  members  by: 

Holding  meeting  of  energy  councU  and 
having  members  estimate  tlie  energy  needs 
of  the  Industry  or  profession. 

Conducting  maU  energy  survey  or  audit. 

Estimating  effect  of  crisis  on  markets  for 
industry  or  profession. 

4.  Have  energy  councU  develop  conserva- 
tion campaign  for  members  and  customers 
of  members. 

5.  Prepare  baclc-up  literature  and  promo- 
tional material  for  conservation   campaign. 

6.  As  soon  as  possible,  prepare  white  paper 
on  ePTgy  needs  of  Industry  or  profession  for 
presentation  to  governmental  agencies. 

7.  Arrange  meetings  with  representatives 
of  government  agencies  to  discuss  needs  and 
programs. 

8.  Provide  members  with  continuing  in- 
formation on  new  regulations  concerning 
energy. 

9.  Pool  best  Ideas  of  members  on  ways  to 
conserve  fuel  and  energy. 

10.  Consider  and  draft  new  Industry  stand- 
»nls.  specifications,  and  so  forth,  that  may 
reduce  energy  use. 

11.  Sponsor  new  research  on  conservation 
conversion,  and  utUlzatlon  of  waste  or  by- 
products. 


12.  Develop  long-range  plans  for  energy 
use  over  next  three  to  five  years. 

During  the  Immediate  energy  crisis 
and  in  the  future,  the  Nation's  economy 
can  be  substantially  bolstered  by  the 
constructive  action  of  responsible  trade 
associations.  The  leadership  that  can, 
and  I  fervently  hope  will,  be  provided  can 
be  instrumental  in  minimizing  foresee- 
able disruptions  to  the  economy  due  to 
fuel  shortages.  I  strongly  urge  that  trade 
associations  across  the  coimtry  promptly 
adapt  the  ASAE  measures  to  the  struc- 
ture and  needs  of  their  particular  indus- 
try and  act  upon  them. 

In  this  country,  a  vigorous  private  sec- 
tor has  always  been  the  key  to  national 
resilience  in  meeting  new  problems  and 
challenges.  Voluntary  organization  and 
action  are  integral  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can way.  The  trade  association  is  a  proud 
symbol  of  this  tradition.  And,  ASAE's  ef- 
fort is  just  one  example  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  associations  can  make  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  society  at  large. 

In  the  past,  I  have  called  into  question 
the  performance  of  a  few  trade  associa- 
tions which  through  their  actions,  and 
inaction,  have  actuaUy  contributed  to 
decline  in  recent  years  of  public  con- 
fidence in  business.  For  example,  I  am 
currently  cosponsoring,  along  with  Sen- 
ators RiBicoFF,  Javits,  Magntjson,  Moss, 
and  Cook  what  I  think  might  fairly  be 
termed  the  most  important  piece  of  con- 
sumer legislation  ever  to  come  before 
the  Congress.  The  bill  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts. 

In  my  years  as  a  Senator,  I  have  en- 
countered no  piece  of  legislation  about 
which  so  much  misstatement  and  mis- 
representation of  fact  has  circulated. 
And,  I  cannot  help  but  blame,  at  least 
in  part,  a  very  small  minority  of  trade 
associations  which  have  chosen  to  at- 
tack the  bill  unfairly — a  minority  which 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  our  free  en- 
terprise system  functions  most  success- 
fully in  the  absence  of  faulty  goods  and 
services,  imfalr  trade  practices,  and  de- 
ceptive advertising. 

In  numerous  meetings  with  close  per- 
sonal friends  of  mine  from  the  business 
community,  I  found  that  many  of  their 
criticisms  of  the  CPA  were  often  refuted 
by  the  very  language  of  the  bill.  Re- 
peatedly, the  response  was,  "That  an- 
swers my  question,  but  our  trade  associa- 
tion did  not  tell  us  that." 

Needless  to  say,  some  trade  associa- 
tions had  misinformed  their  members, 
criticizing  the  bill  without  regard  for  the 
facts. 

This  performance  was  extremely  dis- 
appointing to  me.  If  other  trade  associa- 
tions were  to  undertake  their  tasks  with 
the  same  resolve  and  attention  to  fact 
that  ASAE  has  displayed,  substantial 
progress  could  be  made  toward  restoring 
the  good  name  of  American  business  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
the  report  by  the  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives  is  so  useful  to  in- 
dustry for  the  management  of  energy 
problems,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  appended  to  my  remarks  and 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  repxjrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

A  Gtjtdt  to  Energy  Mahacement — How  To 
Conduct  an  Entrgt  Aunrr 

( Compiled  by  ASAE  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
national  accounting  firm  Ernst  &  Ernst  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

FORFWORD 

As  President  Nixon  has  reported,  we  face 
continuing  energy  shortages.  No  matter 
what  happens  In  the  Middle  East,  our  com- 
mitment to  finding  solutions  to  energy  prob- 
lems must  go  on  for  a  period  of  years.  We  In 
government  share  with  business  and  industry 
a  determination  that  there  be  minimum  dis- 
ruption In  our  vigorous  economy  from  these 
shortages. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  convinced 
that  fuel  supply  problems  can  be  minimized 
If  each  company  will  adopt  a  four-point 
energy  management  program: 

Top  management  commitment  to  energy 
conservation. 

An  audit  of  all  energy  usage. 

Tough,  measurable  goals  for  energy 
savings. 

An  Information  campaign  among  em- 
ployees, suppliers,  and  customers  on  the 
need  for  energy  conservation. 

A  careful  audit  of  energy  use  Is,  of  course,  a 
crucial  element  In  this  program.  We  are 
especially  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Association  Executives  has 
published  this  booklet,  "A  Guide  to  Energy 
T^nagement,"  with  Its  detailed  explanation 
of  how  to  conduct  such  an  audit. 

Guidance  and  procedtu«s  In  the  following 
pages  will  enable  many  companies  to  see  their 
way  through  this  trying  period  and  help  them 
to  hold  down  production  costs  and  safeguard 
Jobs. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  creative  leader- 
ship by  the  men  and  women  who  manage 
America's  voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations 
of  business,  industry,  and  the  professions.  I 
urge  every  business  manager  to  consider  care- 
fully the  procedures  described  here.  Taken 
together,  they  constitute  guidelines  to  good 
management  of  energy  resources. 

Fbedeeick  B.  Dknt, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


Introduction 

The  material  that  follows — "How  to  Con- 
duct an  Energy  Audit" — was  written  to  serve 
a  pressing  national  need. 

It  Is  Intended  for  the  use  of  trade  and 
professional  associations  seeking  to  help  their 
members  cope  with  and  plan  for  the  energy- 
related  problems  we  face. 

Association  executives  are  encouraged  to 
dupUcate  this  material,  or  adapt  It  as  neces- 
sary, for  use  among  their  memhers.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  help  association  members  through 
this  crisis. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  material,  ASAS 
sought  the  special  assistance  of  the  national 
accounting  firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst.  ASAE  Is 
grateful  for  the  assistance  of  B.  Bruce  Mju:- 
Oregor  and  Dr.  WlUlam  J.  Lelnlnger.  of  the 
firm's  Washington  office.  Their  help  and  guid- 
ance, and  the  work  they  had  done  previously, 
proved  Invaluable. 

ASAE  also  appreciates  the  cooperation  and 
guidance  of  a  great  many  staff  specialists  in 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior, 
and  Transportation;  the  U.S.  Treasury;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  ASAE  that  concerted  vol- 
xintary  efforts  such  as  this  will  contribute  to 
a  t)etter  society  for  all  Americana  In  the  yean 
ahead. 

JUOB  P.  Low,  CAB, 
Executive  Vice  Preaiient,  American  So- 
ciety of  Aisociation  Executit>e». 
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A  OuiDE  TO  Energy  Managemknt — Foa 
Associations  and  Theis  Mxicsxas 
The  era  of  low-cost  energy  Is  gone. 
This  means  that  most  business  plaxts  have 
been  upset — or  soon  wUl  be — and  must  now 
be  recuosldered. 

The  Important  question  that  every  busi- 
ness executive  must  answer  now  Is:  "How 
will  the  energy  shortage  aSect  my  business?" 
And,  "What  can  we  do  about  this  situation 
for  the  future?" 

In  some  cases,  the  survival  of  the  company 
Is  at  stake.  In  others,  the  Impact  will  be  less 
severe.  The  extent  of  Impact  will  depend  on 
such  things  as  depth  and  duration  of  the 
shortages,  the  degree  of  change  In  customer 
and  supplier  attitudes,  and  the  extent  to 
which  Che  company's  product  or  service  relies 
on  petroleum-related  products. 

There  Is  one  other  factor  of  great  Im- 
portance— how  the  Individual  companies 
will  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  new  economic 
environment 

Not  all  effects  will  necessarily  be  bad  news 
for  everyone.  Some  companies  will  find  new 
opportunities.  Companies  whose  planning  la 
thorough  and  sound  will  feel  less  Impact 
than  others. 

No  hiLslnessman  or  professional  person  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  Implications  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Each  will  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  starkest  problems  ever 
to  bedevil  the  American  economy — a  poten- 
tlal.y  crippling  lack  of  essential  fuels  and  a 
host  or  energy-related  shortages. 

The  crisis  has  stlU  another  dimension  that 
can't  be  waved  away.  Puel  prices  are  headed 
straight  up  In  coming  months,  and  even  11 
prices  level  out  they  will  do  so  at  price  points 
almost  unbelievably  high. 

As  Pearl  Harbor  and  Sputnik  heralded  dra- 
matic changes  In  this  country,  the  Arab  oU 
embargo  of  last  October  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  entirely  new  chapter  In  our  eco- 
nomic history.  No  longer  can  energy  be  taken 
for  granted.  Not  In  this  year's  planning.  Not 
In  next  year's  planning.  Perhaps  not  for  many 
years  to  come.  Crisis  precipitated  by  a  far-off 
war  has  exposed  our  national  over-depend- 
ence on  oil  Imports  and  demonstrated  with 
painful  clarity  how  laggard  we  have  been  In 
pushing  toward  the  goal  of  sPlf-sufDclency. 

Shocked  by  the  oil  crisis,  the  nation  al- 
ready Is  taking  steps  to  close  the  long-ne- 
glected gap  In  energy  policy  and  action.  But 
In  the  difficult  Interim  between  the  first  mile 
of  this  Journey  and  Its  last,  your  job  will  be 
one  of  dealing  with  energy  shortages  month 
to  month,  day  to  day — even  hour  to  hour. 

KXT    QUESTIONS    FOR    BUSINiaSMEN 

The  broad  questions  each  business  wUI 
need  to  answer  are  these : 

1.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  com- 
pany's sources  of  supply? 

2.  What  will  happen  to  the  company's 
markets? 

3.  How  will  operations  be  affected? 

4.  What  Is  the  best  plan  of  action — and 
what  are  the  alternatives — to  keep  the  com- 
pany going  at  Its  most  efficient  pace? 

IMPUCA'nONS  FROM    Stn»PLrERS 

Each  businessman  will  need  first  to  con- 
sider how  conditions  outside  the  company 
can  tut  the  scales  one  way  or  another.  The 
actions  of  suppliers— including  those  who 
furnish  energy— win  materially  affect  opera- 
tions. Suppliers  have  special  problems  of 
their  own,  and  none  wUl  be  affected  equally 
by  shortages.  So.  the  businessman  wUl  need 
to  look  almost  as  deeply  into  that  situation 
as  his  own  to  reach  any  conclusion  firm 
enough  to  merit  inclusion  in  company  plans. 

Supplier  X.  for  example,  might  well  choose 
to  curtail  service  to  customers,  or  may  be 
forced  to.  If  that  happens,  is  there  an  alter- 
nate source  of  supply?  Does  the  supplier  have 
an  alternative  source  for  his  supplies? 

A  foretaste  of  the  Interdependence  of  com- 
pany with  company  was  provided  as  much  as 


two  years  ago  when  shortages  of  paper,  steel, 
chemicals,  and  other  materials  began  to  ap- 
pear with  the  economy  then  tip  >roachlng 
rates  close  to  the  limits  of  productive 
capacity. 

Pressure  on  supply  means  pressure  on  es- 
tablished lines  of  corporate  goodwill. 

PATIKNCE  AMONG  BUSINESSMEN 

At  the  recent  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  trade  show  In  New  York,  to  cite 
one  Illustration,  exhibitors  of  paper  bags  and 
other  paper  products  found  themselves 
catching  hell  from  former  customers  who 
sought  out  their  bootlis  and  demanded: 
"Why  aren't  you  filling  orders  from  us  any- 
more?" Limitations  on  supplies  of  gasoline, 
electric  power,  natural  gas,  propane,  petro- 
chemical feed  stocks,  diesel  fuel,  and  heat- 
ing oils  Inevitably  will  breed  short  tempers, 
hurt  feelings,  and  long-remembered  disagree- 
ments— unless  there  is  patience  In  the  busi- 
ness community  and  a  high  level  of  mutual 
understanding. 

Only  businessmen,  and  voluntary  associ- 
ations of  businessmen,  can  generate  this 
esprit  de  corps.  No  agency  or  bureau  In 
Washington  can  manufacture  It  for  you. 

If  the  skein  of  Interdependence  Is  still 
unclear,  consider  the  following  examples 
from  real  life; 

Manufacturer  A  may  take  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  consumes  ver\-  little  en- 
ergy. But  suppose  hU  products  depend  heav- 
Uy  upon  synthetics.  His  ability  to  meet  his 
company's  requirements  then  could  hinge 
entirely  on  whether  his  petrochemical  sup- 
plier u  compelled  to  curtail  output. 

Moral:  An  alert  manager  will  obtain  as 
much  Information  as  possible,  as  soon  as 
possible,  on  the  energy  vulnerability  of  sup- 
pliers. He  also  wUl  look  Into  alternative 
sources  of  supply,  price  Implications,  and 
other  relevant  possibilities. 

A  firm  may  purchase  materials  or  prod- 
ucts which  are  marginal  In  Its  supplier's 
line.  If  the  supplier  has  to  curb  his  produc- 
tion, he  might  elect  to  discontinue  or  to 
slash  his  output  of  thoee  Items.  This  already 
Is  happening  in  some  Industries. 

Moral:  Get  some  assurance  that  it  won't 
happen  to  you,  or  look  for  another  supplier. 
With  business  slowing  In  1974,  your  bar- 
gaining leverage  may  be  enhanced. 

Companies  buying  services  or  supplies 
from  long  distances  could  experience  service 
problems  If  flight  schedules  to  the  area  are 
diminished. 

Moral:  Look  for  service  agencies  closer  to 
home,  or  gear  up— where  it  Is  practical— to  do 
the  work  yourself. 

CHANGES   IN  StTPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Since  the  basic  effect  of  the  energy  crisis 
Is  to  change  supply-demand  relationships, 
the  demand  element  merits  the  closest 
attention. 

Demand  could  increase,  for  instance,  for  a 
ski  resort  that  might  not  be  glamorous  but 
Is  within  a  tankful  of  gasoUne  for  those  who 
want  to  ski.  Demand  already  has  risen  for 
such  Items  as  bicycles,  storm  windows,  warm 
apparel,  small  cars,  and  public  transporta- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  demand  may  decrease 
for  such  things  as  bank  loans  to  finance  sec- 
ond homes,  recreation  vehicles,  boats  and 
private  aircraft.  Demand  also  may  decrease 
for  conventional  mortgages  due  to  lessened 
construction  activity  and  the  questionable 
location  of  some  new  housing  unlU  In  far- 
out  suburbs. 

PRODUCT-RATIONINO  STS-TEM 

Because  of  unavoidable  curtailments  or  Its 
Inability  to  meet  newly  created  demands  a 
company  may  have  to  decide  which  custom- 
era  should  receive  less  products  or  services 
than  others.  In  this  case,  the  company  will 
need  to  devise  Its  own  product-rationing  sys- 
tem. Such  systems  will  face  the  same  prob- 
lems  that   federal   rationing   schemes   do— 
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namely,  the  development  of  equity  criteria 
how  to  avoid  blackmarket  payoffs,  how  to 
grant  exceptions  for  hardships,  and  so  forth 

Another  aspect— preexisting  relation- 
ships—also must  bo  weighed.  Business  loans 
by  banks,  for  example,  may  be  threatened 
by  the  energy  crisis— such  as  loans  to  mo- 
tels, resorts,  and  motor  home  manufacturers 
Restricted  driving  owing  to  gasoline  short- 
ages  may  result  in  significant  savUigs  in  the 
claim  cosu  of  Insurance  companies,  so  that 
premium  levels  baaed  on  previous  driving 
habits  may  now  be  reconsidered.  This  already 
Is  happening  In  several  states. 

In  each  Instance,  the  business  executive 
should  examine  the  potential  exposure  to 
his  company  arising  from  preexisting  ar- 
rangements. 

Businessmen  hoping  to  bring  their  com- 
panies successfully  through  the  uncertain 
waters  of  1974  face  the  top-prlorlty  assign- 
ment of  adjusting  plans  and  operations  to 
the  new  future.  Every  business— which 
hasn't  already  done  so— will  benefit  by  mak- 
ing an  energy  audit  to  determine  where  the 
company  stands  now,  where  It  Is  headed  and 
how  the  problems  can  be  dealt  with. 

How  To  Conduct  an  Enebgt  Audit 
A  meaningful  and  usable  energy-impact 
audit  requires  the  development  of  an  or- 
derly approach  for  the  collection  of  data 
evaluation  of  the  data,  and  the  formulation 
of  action  and  contingency  plans. 

The  first  step  to  maktog  an  energy  audit 
Is  to  compUe  facts.  The  businessman  setting 
out  to  do  this  has  to  Identify  the  historical 
facts  he  needs,  or  determine  current  esti- 
mates Then  he  must  determine  where  the 
necessary  Information  can  be  obtained.  Next 
he  should  design  a  structure  for  classifying 
the  Information  he  gathers. 

This  toltlal  part  of  the  audit,  or  toventory. 
Is  not  Intended  to  answer  questions  about 
what  might  happen.  Rather,  Its  purpose  Is  to 
organize  facts  on  activities  and  projects 
which,  when  analyzed,  will  dUclose  the  na- 
ture of  energy-caused  Impacts.  From  that  In- 
formation, action  plans  can  be  evolved.  Put 
a  different  way,  you  pinpoint  supplies  essen- 
tial to  malntatoing  your  business  and  single 
out  those  which  may  be  especially  vulnerable 
to  cutbacks. 

AUDrriNG    ENERGY    SUPPLIES 

The  obvious  place  to  begin  determining 
fuel  consumption  is,  of  course,  with  the  util- 
ity bills.  Monthly  data  for  at  least  one  year 
should  be  collected  to  order  to  establish  a 
12-month  revolving  base  period  upon  which 
estimates  can  be  made  and  against  which 
present  performance  can  be  compared. 

In  some  cases  it  wUl  greatly  facUItate  ac- 
curate data-gathering  if  the  fuel  supplier 
can  be  called  upon  to  help  determtoe  the 
exact  prices  and  quantities  tovolved.  The 
supply  audit  also  should  toclude  any  pur- 
chases of  heated  water  and  steam.  Ptoally.  It 
Is  Important  to  obUto  some  assessment  of 
the  future  avaUablllty  of  supplies  and  prices 
for  each  fuel. 

In  addition  to  energy  purchased  directly,  a 
firm  also  must  be  concerned  about  the  Impli- 
cations of  energy  shortages  on  the  avail- 
ability and  price  of  each  of  the  other  goods 
and  services  which  the  firm  must  purchase 
to  order  to  do  business. 

For  a  manufacturing  concern,  the  data 
needed  could  Include  steel  by  volume  and 
type,  fasteners,  motors,  paint  and  finishes, 
plastics,  computer  services,  delivery  capa- 
bility, and  BO  forth. 

CRITICAL  NATUKE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Inspection  of  tovolces  paid  will  provide  a 
ready  rundown  on  all  outside  suppliers  and 
supplies,  while  review  of  the  bill  of  materials, 
plant  production  schedules,  and  company  In- 
formation systems  will  yield  Insights  Into  the 
critical  nature  of  supplies. 

Vulnerability   of   supplies— when    not   de- 
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tectable  from  to-house  documents — can  be 
assessed  by  turntog  to  outside  sources.  These 
Qiay  toclude  economic  and  production  data 
published  by  trade  Journals,  government 
publications,  and  the  general  press.  Personal 
communication  with  suppliers  of  key  Items 
also  may  yield  useful  forward-looktog  to- 
formatlon.  Larger  companies  may  want  to 
employ  economic  toput/output  models.  Pe- 
rustog  federal  regulations  governing  the 
availability  of  petroleum  products  to  supplier 
industries  also  can  provide  Insight  Into  fu- 
ture developments. 

GET   RELIABLE   INFORMATION 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  Information, 
a  bustoessman  should  validate  Its  reliability. 
We  are  entering  a  period  of  rampant  rumor, 
and  It  would  be  disruptive.  If  not  downright 
disastrous,  to  base  a  business  decision  on 
unconfirmed  reports. 

When  classifying  toformation  about  sup- 
pliers, descrlt)e  supplies  to  terms  pertinent 
to  their  energy  Impact.  This  will  help  to 
eliminate  from  consideration  those  supplies 
which  have  an  assured  availability,  or  are 
generally  unaffected  by  energy  shortfalls. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INPUT  MATERIALS 

It  Is  important  also  to  make  sure  that 
classifications  show  toput  materials — semi- 
finished, shaped,  delivered,  and  so  forth. 

The  classification  scheme  should  toclude 
such  supplier  characteristics  as  (1)  distance 
from  the  plant  or  location  where  needed; 
(2)  whether  VS.  or  foreign;  (3)  mode  of 
transportation;  (4)  extent  to  which  trans- 
portation might  be  curtailed;  and  so  on. 

GATHER  FACTS  ON  OPERATIONS 

Pacts  concerntog  operations  also  will  be 
needed.  The  businessman  should  round  up 
data  on  heat,  light,  energy-using  equipment, 
such  as  fork  lifts,  trucks,  machine  tools,  etc. 
For  these  items,  a  separate  listing  can  be 
developed  to  show  alternate  sources  of 
energy,  where  applicable. 

Items  of  energy  consumption  can  be 
grouped  In  categories  such  as  process  require- 
ments, non-process,  and  transportation.  The 
level  of  detail  then  can  be  broken  Into  three 
categories:  quantity  of  energy  consumed, 
how  critical  to  continuing  operations,  and 
likelihood  of  energy  shortage. 

To  do  this  properly,  the  business  executive 
should  look  at  quantity  consumption  to  re- 
lationship to  seasonal  patterns,  contractual 
arrangements  concerning  pteak  |>erlods,  and 
other  Important  characteristics.  For  exam- 
ple, storage  capacity  for  fuel  oil  used  as 
back-up,  to  a  possible  interruption  In  natural 
gas  service. 

ALLOCATING    ENERGY    CONSUMPnON 

The  next  step  to  the  inventory  Is  one  of 
allocating  energy  consumption  down  tiirough 
the  company^  organizational  structure.  For 
Instance,  the  company  may  have  three  sepa- 
rate heating  systems  using  fuel  oil.  Allocat- 
ing first  to  a  heating  system,  and  then  to 
facilities  or  zones  within  facilities,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  best-use  pattern.  The  analysis 
will  show  how  the  best-use  pattern  can  be 
incorporated  Into  futxire  plans. 

Further  detail  concerning  alternative  sec- 
ond steps  may  be  useful  for  some  companies, 
especially  where  short  supplies  might  prevent 
the  fulfillment  of  grovrth  opportunities. 

SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND    RELATIONSHIPS 

Since  the  energy  crisis  already  has  changed 
traditional  supply  and  demand  relationships, 
It  is  wise  to  consider  further  changes.  The 
first  task  here  \a  to  identify  possibilities  for 
increased  or  decreased  demand  for  a  com- 
pany's products  or  services. 

Consumer  buying  patterns,  broadly  speak- 
ing, already  are  shifting.  For  example,  note 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  home  insula- 
tion products  and  the  decrease  In  the  de- 
mand for  travel-oriented  products  and  serv- 
ices. 


The  firm  needs  to  know  which  consumer 
demands  will  rise  and  which  will  fall — and 
by  how  much.  Historical  patterns  may  not 
help  much.  The  task  of  data  collection  and 
evaluation  can  be  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  demand  changes  may  begin  one 
or  more  steps  beyond  the  company's  prod- 
uct or  service.  The  pattern  of  a  wholesaling 
company,  for  example,  can  be  disrupted  be- 
cause of  Impacts  on  retailing.  A  manufac- 
turer's output  may  certainly  be  affected  by 
such  things  as  the  level  of  consumer  de- 
mand to  department  stores. 

Collection  of  relevant  Information  about 
customer  demand,  therefore.  Is  complex.  The 
Job  needs  to  be  done  for  each  kind  and  cate- 
gory  of   company   operation. 

ANALYZE    SUPPLY    INFORMATION 

The  next  step  tovolves  evaluation  and  ana- 
lyzing all  of  the  Information  that  has  been 
collected. 

In  terms  of  supplies,  the  businessman 
should : 

Estimate  the  severity  of  the  shortage.  What 
percentage  below  last  year's  supply,  for 
example. 

Project  the  time  profile  of  the  shortage. 
For  example,  to  what  months  will  the  great- 
est shortage  occur?  How  long?  When  will  the 
shortage  ease? 

Consider  whether  the  shortage  will  be  ab- 
solute or  relative.  Not  available  at  all?  Avail- 
able In  limited  quantities?  Available  at  much 
higher  prices? 

Anticipate  the  range  of  price  Increases  for 
supplies  with  relative  shortages.  If  rising — 
by  how  much? 

Quesstlmate  the  timing  of  price  changes. 

For  each  input  in  short  supply,  the  busi- 
nessman should  draw  up  a  list  of  possible  al- 
leviating actions,  time  and  cost  for  each  al- 
ternative, the  extent  to  which  each  alterna- 
tive will  relieve  the  problem,  and  so  forth. 

In  terms  of  price,  for  example,  while  a 
product  may  be  in  short  supply,  a  company 
may  still  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  needed  at 
a  higher  price.  That  Impact  should  be  evalu- 
ated in  each  Instance. 

Many  larger  companies  may  be  able  to  use 
simulation  of  the  production  process  or  de- 
velop a  computer  model  of  the  interrelation- 
ships among  the  company  and  Its  suppliers. 
Even  to  the  more  sophisticated  approaches  to 
analysis,  however.  Judgmental  estimates  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  decision-making. 

WAYS   TO   CONSERVE   ENERGY 

In  terms  of  on-site  conservation,  here  are 
some  specific  ways  to  save  fuel: 

1.  Check  your  plant's  heating  efficiency. 
Eliminate  heat  loss  sources.  Broken  windows. 
Doors  that  won't  close  properly,  etc.  Increase 
heating  plant  matotenance.  Evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  using  other  fuels.  Check  plant 
area  for  heat  balance. 

2.  Adopt  a  four-day  week  and  add  two 
hours  of  work  time  to  each  shift. 

3.  Reduce  the  temperature  to  50  degrees 
during  non-work  periods  and  65  degrees  d  ir- 
Ing  work  periods. 

4.  Thtok  about  reductog  temperatures  to 
46  degrees  durtog  non-work  periods  and  60 
degrees  durtog  working  hours. 

5.  Refer  to  the  checklist  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  developed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Engtoeer  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (Washtogton,  D.C.  20426)  and 
the  pamphlet,  "33  Money-Savtog  Ways  to 
Conserve  Energy  to  Tour  Business,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Energy  Programs,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washtogton.  D.C. 
20230. 

Other  possibilities:  Redesigning  a  product 
to  reduce  process  energy  needs:  redesign- 
ing the  process  system  to  make  It  more  effi- 
cient; modlfytog  the  process  flow  to  tocrease 
efficiency;  dlscontlnutog  the  use  of  equip- 
ment that  has  a  low  efficiency  rattog. 


SEVERE    LEVELS    OF    ENERGY    REDUCTION 

On  any  checklist  should  be  a  remtoder 
to  examine  the  vulnerability  of  the  company 
to  severe  levels  of  energy  reduction. 

Establish  a  lower  boiuidary  which  is  the 
irreducible  mtolmum  the  company  needs  to 
stay  to  business.  For  example,  safety,  health, 
and  efficiency  considerations  may  show  that 
plants  and  offices  need  to  be  heated  no 
lower  than  60  degrees  durtog  worktog  hours 
and  46  degrees  during  non-working  hours. 

The  basic  minimum  requirement  will  not 
likely  be  a  single  set  of  figures,  but  rather 
alternatives  ba^ed  on  varymg  operational 
assumptions.  For  example,  assumptions  about 
working  hours  establish  the  time  for  which 
60  degrees  will  be  necessary. 

In  serving  the  company's  market  or  cus- 
tomer needs,  two  items  are  basic: 

1.  The  problem  of  allocattog  products  or 
services  among  customers  if  the  company  is 
forced  to  limit  output  to  less  than  demand. 

2.  The  problem  of  identifying  how  preex- 
isting customer  relationships  may  be  changed 
in  ways  that  affect  total  demand  for  the 
company's  products. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  company  faces 
what  amounts  to  a  need  for  developing  a 
rationing  system.  Some  guidelines:  Rely  on 
price;  provide  reduced  allocations  with  ex- 
tra amounts  available  at  penalty  prices;  or 
go  to  strict  rationing. 

The  selection  of  the  best  method  for  each 
company  probably  will  be  influenced  by  such 
factors  as  the  degree  of  competition,  stabil- 
ity of  bustoess  relationships,  the  length  and 
severity  of  shortages,  the  type  and  volume 
of  products,  and  the  manpower  available  to 
implement  allocation.  Pricing  options  do.  of 
course,  have  Important  limitations,  such  as 
price  controls  and  antitrust  regulations. 

The  problems  related  to  the  second  in- 
stance are  less  troublesome — particularly 
when  demand  goes  below  the  plant's  ability 
to  produce.  Preexisttog  customer  relation- 
ships may  provide  guidance  to  solutions  in 
this  area. 

SETTING    UP    CONTINGENCY    PLANS 

Now,  the  job  of  developing  contingency 
plans.  This  can  be  achieved  by  blending  the 
toformation  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  sup- 
plier circumstances,  operations,  and  customer 
relationships. 

Very  possibly,  in  dotog  an  impact  anal- 
ysis, a  company  will  find  other  matters  which 
must  be  reflected  in  contingency  plans.  For 
example,  the  foreseen  demand  changes  may 
be  so  significant  that  worlr-tn-pro^ress,  fin- 
ished goods,  and  accounts  receivable  '-aiua- 
tion  will  require  review.  Hence,  the  value  cf 
certato  capitalized  research  and  development 
may  decline. 

If  you  anticipate  substantial  curtailment, 
you  might  want  to  activate  a  coet-reductlon 
program  to  protect  profit  margins.  A  similar 
program  might  be  triggered  by  sharp  to- 
creases  to  the  cost  of  supplies. 

The  final  task  is  one  of  devising  specific 
steps  to  be  taken  now  and  possible  steps  to 
be  taken  If  specified  events  occur  in  the 
future.  A  good  procedure  is  to  establish  an 
action  plan  for  Immediate  implementation 
and  then  formulate  a  series  of  contingency 
plans  with  trigger  mechanisms. 

CRUCIAL    ELEMENT    FOB    SUCCESS 

A  crucial  element  for  the  success  of  this 
whole  exercise  is  to  establish  ways  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  the  action  and  ways  to  fol- 
low events  which  are  basic  to  contingency 
plans.  Plans  too  often  have  been  Imple- 
mented without  appropriate  monitortog  and 
control  so  that,  if  not  disastrous,  the  results 
were  less  than  desired. 

Implicit  In  the  control  process  are  steps 
aimed  at  evaluattog  the  effects  of  a  given 
plan  on  operations  and  profits. 

The  company  which  goes  about  an  energy 
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audit  systematically.  Identifying  and  eval- 
uating all  relevant  elements,  will  surely  come 
through  the  energy  crisis  In  better  shape 
than  the  one  which  doesn-t.  This  should  be 
the  aim  of  management.  Anything  less,  given 
the  murky  outlines  of  the  road  that  lies  be- 
fore us.  would  be  folly 


Checklist     for     Conducting     an     Enerct 

ACDIT 

Each  business  executive  must  find  the 
answers  to  these  basic  questions: 

1  What  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  com- 
pany's sources  of  supply? 

2.  What  wUl  happen  to  the  company's 
markets? 

3.  How  will  operations  be  affected^ 

4.  What  Ls  the  best  plan  of  action— and 
what  are  the  alternatives— to  keep  the 
company  going  at  Its  most  efficient  pace? 

The  approach  to  an  energy  audit  should  be 
systematic.  It  Involves  four  steps: 

1.  Collect  all  relevant  Information. 

2.  Evaiuatp  and  analyze  the  Information 

3  Formulate  action  plans. 

4  Formulate  contingency  plans. 

I.    COLLECT    Al.L    RELEVANT    INFORMATION    ABOUT 
StTPLIES 

1  Relevant  historical  facts. 

2  Determine  current  estimates. 

3.  Sources  for  mformatlon  about  supplies 
a.  Inspection  of  Invoices  paid. 

b  BUI  of  materials,  plant  production  sched- 
ules, company  Information  systems. 

c.  Trade  Journals,  government  publications, 
the  press:  personal  communication  with  sup- 
pliers of  key  Items:  federal  regulations  gov- 
erning   avauabuity   of    petroleum    products. 

Note-  Characterize  supplies  In  terms  perti- 
nent  to  energy   Impacts.   Make  certain  that 
all  Information  is  reliable. 
Information    about    operational    energy    use 

1.  Proces.s  requirements, 
a  Quantity  of  energy  consumed. 
b    How  critical   to  continuing  operations? 
c  Likelihood  of  energy  shortage. 

2.  Non-proce.ss  requirements 

a.  Quantity  of  energy  consumed. 

b.  How  critical  to  continuing  operations? 
c  Likelihood  of  energy  shortage 
3    Transportation. 

a.  Quantity  of  energy  consumed. 

b.  How  critical  to  continuing  operations'' 

c.  Likelihood  of  energy  shortage. 
4.     Allocate     energy     consumption     down 

through  the  company's  organizational  rtruc- 
ture 

Information  about  markets 

1.  Identify  possibUlties  for  Increased  de- 
mand for  ea  h  kind  and  category  of  com- 
pany product  or  service 

2.  Identify  possibilities  for  decreased  de- 
mand for  each  kind  and  category  of  com- 
panv  product  or  service 

II.     EVALUATE    AND    ANALYZE    THE    DATA 

Evaluate  supplier  information 

1.  Estimate  the  severltv  of  the  shortage 
What  percentage  below  last  year's  supply  for 
example.  '^^  '' 

2.  Project  the  time  profile  of  the  shortage 
In  what  mouths  will  the  shortage  occur? 
For  how  long?  When  will  the  shortage  ease? 

3.  Consider  whether  shortage  will  be  abso- 
lute or  relative.  Not  available  at  aU7  AvaU- 
able  in  limited  quantities?  Available  at  much 
higher  prices? 

4.  Estimate  the  range  of  price  increases  for 
supplies  with  relative  shortages  If  rislne— 
hy  how  much?  ^ 

5.  Estimate  the  timing  of  price  changes. 

6.  For  each  Input  In  short  supply  draw 
up  a  list  of  possible  alleviating  actions  show 
ing: 

a.  -nme  and  cost  for  each  alternative. 

b.  Extent  to  which  each  alternative  will 
relieve  the  problem. 
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Erahiatp  information  about  energy 
consumption 

1.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sumption can  be  reduced  without  affecting 
production  or  service  levels. 

a.  List  actions  needed  to  achieve  these  re- 
ductions. 

2.  Determine  the  vulnerability  of  the  com- 
pany to  energy  and  petroleum  product  re- 
ductions beyond  levels  achieved  bv  conser- 
vation measures. 

Evaluate  market  information 

1.  It  demand  for  the  company's  products 
or  services  increases: 

a.  List  actions  needed  to  meit  demand. 

2.  If  demand  for  the  company's  products 
or  ser\ices  decre.'ises: 

a.  List  eilerts  on  companv,  and  actions 
necessary  to  keep  the  companv  from  going 
out  of  business  (if  the  decrease  in  demand 
la  severe) . 

III.    FORMULATE    ACTIO.NJ    PLANS 

1.  Decide  which  alternatives  to  follow  re- 
garding supplies. 

2  Decide  which  alternatives  to  follow  re- 
garding internal  operations. 

a.  Conservation  measures. 

b.  Establish  a  lower  bound.Try  which  Is  the 
Irreducible  minimum  energy  level  needed  to 
stay  in  business. 

3.  Decide  on  a  course  of  action  for  servln" 
customers.  ° 

IV,    FORMULATE    CONTINGENCY     HL.4NS 

For  each  area  of  your  audit— supplies  oper- 
ations, and  markets— establish  possible  steps 
to  be  taken  if  specified  events  occur  In  the 
future. 

Monitor  and  control  each  step  of  your  plan. 
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How  To  Make  an  Energy  Profile  of  Your 

INDI'STRY 

The  question  that  most  directly  aQects 
you  as  an  association  executive  is"  "What 
actions  can  your  association  take  to  support 
your  members?" 

Whatever  the  action.  It  must  ha\e  two  key 
ingrec^lents  If  it  Is  to  be  successful  It  needs 
to  be  based  on  .solid,  hard,  con.slstent  facts 
And  the  way  this  ammunition  Is  used  must 
be   well   controlled   and  clo,sely  targeted. 

These  elements  are  essential  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  energy  soup  where  members  won't 
sit  still  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  no- 
body quite  believes  you. 

How  can  you  get  the  fa.ct.s? 

One  way  of  celling  the  f.-icts  Is  to  follow 
a  simple  four-steo  work  plan 

1.  Have  your  association  staff  make  up  an 
energy  profile  of  your  industry— what  is  the 
role  of  energy  in  ycur  Industry  and  what  are 
the  effects  of  the  cr.sis? 

2.  Call  a  meeting  of  20  or  so  of  your  key 
members  to  verify  the  estimate 

3.  Formulate  a  course  of  action. 

4.  Conduct  3  detailed  suney  of  the  mem- 
bership to  refine  the  initial  estimate  and 
provide  a  supporting  data  base 

MAKING     AN     ESTIMATE 

Your  initial  estimate  is  an  Important 
starting  point.  Because  events  are  moving  so 
swiftly,  you  have  to  take  the  best  esti- 
mate your  staff  can  give  vou— now. 

The  estimate  needs  to  be  placed  In  a  time 
frame— flhort  run.  six  to  12  months:  inter- 
mediate term  (1975-76):  long  run  (197ft-80). 

The  Initial  data  must  come  from  Informa- 
tion already  available  In  vour  flies,  from  your 
staff's  knowledge,  and  from  available  out- 
side sources.  To  assemble  the  Information, 
you  need  to  set  ud  vour  own  energy  task 
force. 

Large  associations  probably  will  be  In  good 
shape  to  produce  the  information  from  in- 
ternal data  and  knowledge  simply  because 
of  the  staff  size  and  staff  specialties.  Medium 
and  smaller  size  associations  may  need  to 
rely   more   on   available   ouuide   sources. 


T"-?  rerult  of  this  crash  effort  will  tie  a 
first  cut  at  the  energy  profile  in  your  in- 
dustry. What  reliance  do  vou  have  on  en 
ergy^  How  will  you  be  helped  or  hurt'  What 
effect  will  these  cha.-.ges  have  on  the  econ- 
omy,  regional  or  national? 

MEMBERSHIP  INPTJT  MEETING 

Now  that  you  have  a  starting  position  the 
next  step  Is  to  refine  the  Information  bv 
getting  membership  input. 

In  order  to  derive  maximum  results  from 
such  a  meeting,  the  members  attendlne 
shoMia  be  prepared  to  provide  the  followlne 
kinds  of  information  from  their  own  enertv 
audits.  "' 

An   energy    usage    history,   present   enerev 
r.sage,  current  reserves,  and  an  assessment  of 
wi;icn  energy  sources  wUl  experience  greatest 
Impact  or  be  subject   to  excessive  price  in 
creases. 

A  compilation  of  specific  current  problems 
which  can  be  grouped  into  major  problem 
areas,  Identification  of  potential  problems 
and  a  membership  consensus  of  expected 
severity  of  the  shortage  Impact, 

An  :ndustry  profile  of  the  minimum  en- 
ergy  resources  required  to  maintain  produc- 
ti..n  at  different  levels— from  full  production 
down  to  minimum  production  levels  required 
to  stay  In  business. 

A  list  of  actions  taken  to  conserve  enerirv 
together  with  resultant  expected  savings' 
and  a  list  of  alternatives  avaUable  to  the 
membership  to  counteract  expected  shortaces 
for  each  type  of  energy.  ^ 

It  Is  important  that  your  energy  profile 
be  developed  with  the  perspective  of  your 
ndustry  structure.  Where  are  your  membeni 
ocated?  How  many  people  do  they  employ' 
VVhat  is  their  contribution  to  the  total  nal 
tlonal  output?  How  critical  is  your  Industry's 
output  to  other  areas  of  the  economy? 

■This  kind  of  Information  normally  is  avaU- 
able to  the  association,  so  that  this  frame- 
work can  be  created  rather  quickly 

The  specific  course  of  action  will  depend 
on  the  projected  impact  of  the  crisis.  If  the 
crisis  is  causing  problems,  the  actions  will 
be  directed  to  increasing  supplies,  changlna 
regulations,  firming  up  supplies,  and  so  forth 
l^ul  Z^^  ""^"^  opportunities,  the  actions 
will  be  directed  to  identifying  the  extent  of 
opportunity,  making  it  known,  and  so  forth 

fo?,?!^^""  '^^"'■^  °'  *«*'on  «'U1  fee  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  means  of  communica- 
tion so  that  Ideas  and  information  have  a 
focal  point  in  the  association  and  you  can 

^r/tf  7*'^  "  ^''^"'-  ""thorltatlve  and  con- 
sistent  voice 

r.J^,^  "°*J  ^^P  ^  y°"'"  ^^^^^  on  the  energy 
problem  should  be  a  detailed  survey  of  voS 
membership,  initiated  as  soon  as  you  start 
developing  estimates 

t-.Tlf  »f'""J^''  '^"  P'"°'^'l«  yo"  with  the  de- 
alled  back-up  Information  you  need  to  con- 

inf^l    ^m"  ""''^  *°  '^^^'^  *he  crisis.  The 

m.e«fT^  ',""  »T"  ^  *''*  "^'^e  ^  that  re- 
qiiested  for  the  meeting,  but  generally  in 
greater  detail  and  better  refine^  since  the 

In  completing  their  own  audits 

This  data  base  will  ensure  that  vou  can 
continue  to  .speak  factually,  forcefully,  and 
effectively  for  your  Industry,  m  times  of 
crisis  and  change,  the  association  executive 

wm  K?l!  '^°}^^  ^  ^^^  ««c"tlve  whose  view. 
will  be  heard 


Twelve  Stfps  an  Association  Can  Take  To 
Help  Solve  thf  Energy  Crisis 
1.  Appoint  staff  energy  liaison  officer. 
2    Appoint   aseoclatlon   energy   committee 

or  council. 

3.  Have  energy  council  gather  data  on 
energy  requirements  of  members  by 

Holding  meeting  of  energy  council  and 
having  members  estimate  the  energy  needs 
of  the  industry  or  profession 
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Conducting  mall  energy  survey  or  audit. 
Estimating    effect    of    crisis    on    markets 
for  Industry  or  profession. 

4.  Have  energy  council  develop  conserva- 
tion campaign  for  members  and  customers  of 
members. 

5.  Prepare  back-up  literature  and  promo- 
tional material  for  conservation  campaign. 

6.  As  soon  as  possible,  prepare  white  paper 
on  energy  needs  of  industry  or  profession  for 
presentation   to   governmental   agencies. 

7.  Arrange  meetings  with  representatives 
of  government  agencies  to  discuss  needs  and 
programs. 

8.  Provide  members  with  continuing  in- 
formation on  new  regulations  concerning 
energy. 

9.  Pool  best  Ideas  of  members  on  ways  to 
conserve  fuel  and  energy. 

10.  Consider  and  draft  new  Industry  stand- 
ards, specifications,  and  so  forth,  that  may 
reduce  energy  use. 

11.  Sponsor  new  research  on  conservation, 
conversion,  and  utilization  of  waste  or  by- 
products. 

12.  Develop  long-range  plans  for  energy 
use  over  next  three  to  five  years. 


MINNESOTA'S     REFRESHING     NAT- 
URAL BEAUTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  time 
spent  in  the  outdoors  is  a  refresher  and  a 
tonic  to  aU  of  us.  Minnesotans  are  in  the 
enviable  position  of  living  in  a  State  with 
a  wealth  of  lakes  and  waterways,  forests, 
and  hiking  trails.  The  opportunity  to  re- 
vive tired  spirits  Is  always  close  by  In 
Minnesota's  unspoiled  bounty. 

This  summer,  the  65th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Rotary  International  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
Rotarlans  have  chosen  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  convention 
facilites  offered  by  the  Twin  Cities  and 
to  enjoy  Minnesota's  outdoor  splendor 
nearby. 

The  variety  of  outdoor  activities  avail- 
able in  Minnesota  was  recently  described 
in  the  Rotarian.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Great  WroE  Wonderland  op  Wa'ter 
(By  MUce  Mlchaelson) 

The  17-foot  aluminum  canoe  was  drawn 
up  on  the  otherwise  deserted  beach,  a  slim 
necklace  of  pale  sand  rimming  the  wind- 
ruffled  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  As  two  chil- 
dren gathered  driftwood  for  a  fire,  their 
father  worked  on  a  stringer  of  plump  bass, 
filleting  the  fish  with  a  keen-edged,  thln- 
bladed  knife.  With  quick,  deft  strokes  he  re- 
moved a  pair  of  fillets  from  each  fish  and 
dumped  them  Into  a  small  bag  of  flour.  Soon 
they  were  sizzling  In  butter  In  a  heavy  black 
skillet,  filling  the  northern  air  with  an  Ir- 
resistible aroma. 

This  traditional  shore  lunch  was  savored 
at  a  small  lake  In  deeply  wooded  country 
north  of  Bralnerd,  Minnesota,  less  than  160 
miles  from  Mlnneapolls/St.  Paul.  But  the 
setting  could  have  been  any  of  the  thousands 
of  similar  lakes  In  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin, 
northwoods  neighbors  that  offer  some  of  the 
finest  and  meet  varied  freshwater  flshlng — 
and  quiet-water  canoeing — In  the  US-A. 

The  statistics  themselves  are  awesome. 
Some  3.6  mUUon  acres  of  Minnesota  (about 
five  per  cent)  are  covered  with  water.  Includ- 
ing 16,391  lake  basins  of  10  or  more  acres 
and  more  than  26,000  miles  of  flowing  water. 
Wisconsin  Is  also  weU  endowed,  with  8,600 


lakes,  35,000  miles  of  fishing  streams,  and 
174  species  of  fish.  Both  states  have  an  Infi- 
nite variety  of  well-charted  canoe  trails  and 
hundreds  of  canoe-rental  liveries — a  paddler's 
paradise  that  ranges  from  the  celebrated  wild 
rushing  waters  of  Wisconsin's  Wolf  River  to 
the  14,000  square  miles  of  quiet  wilderness 
waters  that  comprise  Minnesota's  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area. 

Notwithstanding  this  vast  flshlng  and 
canoeing  Eden  stretching  out  for  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  hub  of  Mlnneapolls/St. 
Paul,  visitors  to  the  Twin  Cities  need  not 
travel  great  distances  to  enjoy  these  sports. 
Within  the  metropolitan  area  itself  are  many 
lakes  where  you  can  cast  from  shore  or  fish 
from  bridges  or  rented  boats.  An  eight-coun- 
ty region  surrounding  the  Twin  Cities  is  pep- 
ered  with  936  lakes  Jumping  with  walleye, 
bass,  pike,  and  panflsh.  Lake  Mlnnetonka, 
nestled  against  the  western  edge  of  the  me- 
tropolis, stretches  for  more  than  12  mUes. 
has  dozens  of  small  bays,  and  offers  good 
paddling  and  fishing.  And  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  begins  as  a  bubbling  sprtag 
amid  the  muskeg  of  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Wisconsin,  reaches  down  to  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Mlnneapolls/St.  Paul. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  St.  Croix,  flanked 
by  undulating  farmland.  Is  quiet  and  placid, 
a  broad  highway  for  big-boat  flshermen,  with 
deep  holes  that  hide  hulking  sturgeon,  lazy 
catfish,  and  panfish  galore.  The  northern 
reaches  of  the  river  are  swift  and  clear,  the 
promised  land  for  canoeists  and  the  home  of 
fighting  bass  and  plump  walleye. 

North  from  the  twin  towns  of  Taylors 
Falls,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  Palls,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  St,  Croix  tumbles  and  foams  through 
a  wUdemess  where  you  can  find  quiet  Isola- 
tion as  a  bald  eagle  soars  overhead  and  deer 
gambol  In  the  adjoining  forest.  The  sur- 
rounding upper  valley  Is  a  rugged,  lonely 
country  of  creeks  and  brooks  and  the  rush- 
ing white  water  of  the  tributaries  that  spill 
into  the  St.  Croix. 

Canoe  trips  onto  the  upper  river  can  be 
arranged  at  Taylors  Palls,  where  outfitters 
win  transport  you  and  the  rental  canoes  to 
a  point  within  one  to  four  days  canoeing 
time  back  downstream.  Those  who  venture 
up  as  far  as  Grantsburg,  Wisconsin,  will  find 
some  of  the  area's  finest  smallmouth  bass 
fishing.  The  Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany, largest  single  landowner  along  the 
upper  St.  Croix,  maintains  28  primitive 
campsites  or  access  areas  along  the  river. 
Visitors  wishing  to  take  a  one-or-two-day 
trip  on  the  more  tranquil  waters  of  the  lower 
St.  Croix  can  have  their  cars  shuttled  down- 
stream and  leave  canoes  at  their  destination. 

The  St,  Croix  Is  but  one  of  many  excep- 
tionally fine  canoeing  waters  Minnesota 
has  to  offer.  Others  Include : 

The  Big  Pork — a  173-mlle  canoe  trail  In 
north -central  Minnesota  through  moose 
country  and  vast  fields  of  wild  rice.  Near 
the  Highway  6  bridge,  visit  Bill  Hafeman's 
canoe  factory  where  be  hand-builds  birch- 
bark  canoes  of  the  Chippewa  and  Voyageur 
design. 

Boundary  Water  Canoe  Area — In  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  abutting  the  Canadian 
border,  offers  one  million  acres  of  portage- 
linked  lakes  and  streams.  In  many  plsM^es 
paddle  {xjwer  In  the  fashion  of  latter-day 
voyageurs  is  the  only  practical  means  of 
travel.  A  popular  jumplng-off  point  for  wil- 
derness trips  is  Ely.  where  experienced  out- 
fltters  can  provide  everything  youll  need 
for  a  trip — canoe,  tent,  sleeping  bags,  food, 
utensils — even  a  reflector  oven,  great  tar 
performing  culinary  wonders  with  freshly 
caught  trout  or  for  baking  a  pie  from  blue- 
berries picked  along  the  trail.  AU  you  need 
bring,   literally.   Is   yourself. 

Canon  River — less  than  40  miles  south  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  Is  Ideal  for  short  outings.  In 


the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Welch  Is  a  dam  and 
a  water-powered  mill. 

Crow  Wing  River — so  clear  that  one  could 
read  a  newspaper  spread  on  the  bottom.  Is 
good  for  swimming  and,  with  an  easy  current, 
offers  some  of  the  best  family  canoeing  In  the 
state.  It  begins  In  the  Crow  Wing  chain  of 
lakes  and  flows  south  to  Join  the  Mississippi. 
Seldom  Is  the  water  depth  more  than  three 
feet. 

Kettle  River — a  scenic  waterway  that  Joins 
up  with  the  St.  Croix,  alternates  between 
rushing  rapids  and  long  placid  pools  as  It 
rolls  through  ever  changing  forest.  The  cas- 
cading waters  of  the  upper  Kettle  are  pop- 
ular with  white-water  paddlers  but  can  be 
dangerous  for  the  novice.  Hell's  Gate  Rapids 
has  claimed  several  lives. 

The  Minnesota— a  300-mlle  voyage  down 
this  river  that  Is  rich  with  Indian  and  Voy- 
ageur history  lets  you  trace  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Minnesota  through  a  region  of  gran- 
ite outcropplngs  and  dense  hardwood  forest. 

La  Grande  Dame  herself,  the  Mississippi, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  She  presents  some 
diverse  canoeing  and  flshlng  experiences  and 
a  big  slice  of  pioneer  history.  Paddlers  might 
also  consider  these  rivers:  the  Cloquet,  Des 
Moines,  Little  Pork,  Crow,  Red  Lake,  Root, 
Rum.  and  Snake.  Information  and  detailed 
charts  are  available  from  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  320  Centennial  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 

In  Wlscosln,  the  musical  names  of  the  fine 
water  trails  evoke  images  of  the  great  French 
explorers  and  the  Indians  who  once  piled 
these  twisting  blue  highways  In  blrchbark 
canoes.  The  Flambeau  and  Brule,  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Manltowlsh,  the  Peshtlgo  and  the 
Namekegon — these  are  the  waters  waiting  for 
you  to  explore.  Just  as  the  missionaries  and 
fur  traders  probed  them  three  ccnturtes  ago. 

For  example,  the  stretch  of  the  Chippewa 
from  Cornell  to  where  It  Joins  the  Mississippi 
about  50  miles  south  of  the  Twin  Cities  makes 
an  agreeable  cruise,  with  some  rapids  and 
dams,  but  with  pleasant  stretches  of  quiet 
water,  too.  It  also  offers  some  flne  small - 
mouth  bass  flshlng  and  plenty  of  campsites. 

Tumbling  out  of  northeast  Wisconsin  near 
Rhlnelander  Is  the  Wolf,  a  favorite  with 
white-water  canoeists  and  kayakers,  but  It 
also  contains  some  stretches  that  are  more 
amiably  disposed  to  beginners.  There  Is  an 
eight-mile  section  from  HoUlster  to  Lang- 
lade that,  with  the  exception  of  a  rock  rapid 
near  the  latter  community,  offers  a  fine  cruise 
to  the  average  paddler.  Another  favorite  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  Is  the  Flam- 
beau. A  protected  stream,  It  bears  few  scars 
of  civilization  along  Its  heavily  wooded  shore- 
line. Deer,  waterfowl,  and  other  wildlife 
abound.  Try  casting  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
walleye  to  fill  your  camping  skillet. 

Many  recreational  canoeists  who  prefer 
more  tranquil  paddling  start  at  the  midsec- 
tion of  the  long  Wisconsin  River,  a  trip  from 
Nekoosa  to  Prairie  du  Sac  that  includes  such 
scenic  attractions  as  Petenwell  Rock,  Castle 
Rock,  the  dikes  at  Portage,  Lake  Wisconsin, 
and  the  famous  Upper  and  Lower  Wisconsin 
Dells,  On  the  35-mlle  trip  from  Nekoosa  to 
Petenwell  Dam  the  canoeist  will  encounter 
no  falls,  rapids,  or  portages. 

Another  flne  family-type  trip  In  central 
Wisconsin  Is  the  Waupaca  chain  of  lakes. 
Twenty-three  clear,  sprtng-fed  lakes  with 
connecting  channels  provide  wooded  shore- 
lines, sandy  beaches,  good  flshlng,  and 
plenty  of  nearby  resorts.  The  chain  connects 
with  Crystal  River,  a  fast-running  little 
stream  popular  with  tourists  who  rent  flber- 
glass  canoes  there  for  a  taste  of  rlver-run- 
nlng  excitement.  (Write  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53701,  for  the  booklet  Wiscontin  Water 
Trails.) 
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audit  systemarically,  identlfvlng  and  eval- 
uating all  relevant  elemeutb,  wlU  surely  comn 
throit(,a  tt"?  energy  rrlals  In  better  shapr 
than  tne  cip  wtn.-b  .1  •ni-n't  t^iL-  »h'.\,'j  r-c 
tiie  aim  of  management.  Anything  less,  given 
the  murky  outlines  of  the  road  that  lies  be- 
fore U3,  would  be  folly. 


Chfcklist  for  Conducting  an  Entrct 
Audit 

Each  business  executive  must  find  the 
answers  to  these  basic  questions: 

1  What  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  com- 
pany's sources  of  supply? 

2.  What  wUl  happen  to  the  company's 
markers? 

3.  How  will  operations  be  affected'' 

4.  'What  Is  the  best  plan  of  action— and 
what  are  the  alternatives — to  keep  the 
company  going  at  Its  most  effldent  pace? 

The  approach  to  an  energy  audit  should  be 
systematic.  It  Involves  four  steps. 

1.  Collect  all  relevant  Information. 

2.  Evaluatp  and  analyze  the  Information. 

3.  Formulate  action  plans. 

4.  Formulate  contingency  plans. 

I.    COLLECT    Al  L    RELEVANT    INFORMATION    ABOUT 
SUPPLIES 

1  Relevant  historical  facts. 

2  Determine  current  estimates. 

3.  Sources  for  information  about  supplies. 

a.  fnspet-tion  of  Invoices  paid 

b  BUI  of  materials,  plant  production  sched- 
ules, company  Information  systems. 

c  Trade  Journals,  government  publications, 
the  pres.s.  personal  communication  with  sup- 
pliers (if  kev  irems,  federal  rejjulatlon.s  gov- 
erning   avallabUity    of    petroleum    products. 

Note-  Characterize  supplies  In  terms  perti- 
nent   to   energy   Impacts.   Make   certain    that 
all  Information  is  reliable 
Information    about    operational    energy    use 

1.  Proces.s  requirements. 

a.  Quantity  of  energy  consumed. 

b.  How  critical    to  continuing  operations? 
c   Likelihood  of  energy  shortage. 

2.  Non-process  requirements 

a.  Quantity  of  energy  consumed. 

b.  How  critical  to  continuing  operations'' 

c.  LlkelLho<xl  of  energy  shortage,- 
3    Transportation  '; 
a  Qii.intlty  of  energy  consumed.* 
b    How  critical   to  continuing  operations' 
c  Likelihood  of  energy  shortage. 
4.     Allocate     energy     consumption     down 

through  the  company's  organizational  struc- 
ture 

Information  about  marketx 
1.   Identify   possibilities  for   Inereased   de- 
mand   for   each    kind   and  rategory  of  com- 
pany product  or  service 

2     Identify   po«slbllltle«  for   deCTea-vd   de- 

.•ii.infl    f(.r   each    kind   and  category   of  com- 
pany product  or  service. 

n.     EVALUATT!    AND    ANALTZE    TKE    DATA 

Evaluate  supplier  information 
1-  Estimate   the   severltv   of  the  shortage 
What  percentage  below  last  year's  supply  for 
example.  «-i-  .>• 

2  Prolect  the  time  profile  of  the  shortage 
In  what  months  will  the  shortage  occur'' 
For  how  long?  When  will  the  shortage  ea.se? 

3  Consider  whether  shortage  wllj  be  abso- 
lute or  relative  Not  available  at  ^1?  Avail- 
able In  limited  quantities?  Avallablsat  much 
higher  prices? 

4.  Estimate  the  range  of  t>rlce  Increases  for 
supplies  with  relative  shortages  If  rising  - 
by  how  much'' 

5    Estimate  the  timing  of  price  changes. 

6.  For  each  Input  In  short  supply  draw 
up  a  list  of  possible  alleviating  actions  show- 
ing: 

a.  Time  and  cost  for  each  alternative 

b  Extent  to  which  each  alternative  will 
relieve  the  problem. 


E'^ahiate  information  about  energy 
consumption 

1.  Det«rmin«  the  exten»  rr.  tirhics  rnn- 
suiiiption  ctkii  ue  reUucea  wiihout  attectlng 
production  or  .servlc  ■  levels. 

a.  List  actions  needed  to  achieve  these  re- 
ductions. 

2  Determine  the  vulnerability  of  the  com- 
pany to  energy  and  petroleum  product  re- 
ductions beyond  levels  achieved  by  conser- 
vation measures. 

Evaluate  market  information 

1.  If  demand  for  the  company's  products 
or  services  increases: 

a.  List  actions  needed  to  mest  demand 

2.  If  demand  for  the  company's  products 
or  ser-.lces  decreases: 

a.  List  elects  on  company,  and  actions 
necessary  to  keep  the  company  from  going 
out  of  business  (if  the  decrease  In  demand 
Is  severe) . 

III.    FORMULATE    ACTION    PLANS 

1.  Decide  which  alternatives  to  follow  re- 
garding SUppllPo 

2  Decide  which  alternatives  to  follow  re- 
garding internal  operations. 

a.  Conservation  measures. 

b.  Establish  a  lower  boundary  which  Is  the 
Irreducible  minimum  energy  level  needed  to 
stay  In  business. 

3.  Decide  on  a  course  of  action  for  serving 
customer.H. 

IV      FORMULATE    CONTINGENCY    PL.\NS 

For  each  area  of  your  audit— supplies  oper- 
ations, and  market.?— establish  possible  steps 
to  be  taken  If  specified  events  occur  in  the 
Uit  .ire. 

Monitor  and  control  each  step  of  your  plan. 


T'-e   re:u!t   of  this   cash   pfTort   will   be  & 
fii'bt   cut  at   the   -^-nerg:    proiUe   ir    vou--  ir, 
rhiitrv     What    rA|i:-,nnp  ,.,,    .,„,    y,^..„   ,  ,. 
ergy  riow  will  you  be  helped  or  hurt'  Wh'it 
.-•rtect   will  these  cha.-.ges  have  on   the  econ 
om>,  rei;lonal  ar  national? 

MEMBCRSMIP  INPUT  MEETING 
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How  To  Make  an  Energy  Profile  of  Your 

Inijistry 

The  question  that  most  directly  afiects 
you  as  an  association  executive  Is:  "What 
actions  can  your  association  take  to  support 
your  members?" 

Whatever  the  action,  it  must  have  two  key 
ingre-'ifiu.s  If  it  is  to  be  successful.  It  needs 
to  be  ba.'^ed  o:i  solid,  hard,  consistent  facts. 
And  the  way  this  .iminunltlon  Is  u.sed  must 
be   well    rontrolled   and   clo-^ely   targeted. 

These  elements  are  es.sentlal  to  keep  you 
out  of  the  eneris'y  soup  where  members  won't 
sit  still  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  no- 
body quite  beiie.es  you. 

How  can  you  get  the  fact.c'' 

One  way  of  ret  tins  the  facts  l.s  to  follow 
11  simple  four-ste-.  work  plan 

1.  Have  your  association  staff  make  up  an 
energv  profile  or  your  industry  -what  is  the 
role  of  energy  in  your  Industry  and  what  are 
the  effects  of  the  crisis? 

2.  Call  a  meeting  of  20  or  so  of  your  key 
members  to  verify  the  estimate 

3.  Formulate  a  course  of  action. 

4.  Conduct  :i  detailed  survey  of  the  mem- 
bership to  refine  the  Initial  es-;mate  and 
provide  a  supporting  data  base 

MAKING     AN     ESTIMATE 

Your  initial  estimate  is  an  Important 
starting  point  Because  events  are  moving  so 
•swiftly,  you  have  to  take  the  best  esti- 
mate vour  staff  can  give  you- -now 

The  estimate  needs  to  be  placed  In  a  time 
frame-  short  run.  six  to  12  months:  Inter- 
mediate term   '1075   76i:   lorn;  run   il97ft-80). 

rhe  initial  data  must  come  from  Informa- 
tion already  available  in  your  flies  from  your 
staffs  knowledge,  and  from  available  out- 
side sources.  To  assemble  the  information, 
you  need  to  set  up  vour  own  energy  task 
force 

Large  associations  probably  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  produce  the  Information  from  in- 
ternal data  and  knowledge  simply  because 
of  the  .staff  size  and  staff  specialties  Medium 
and  smaller  size  associations  may  need  to 
rely    more    on   available   outside    sources. 


Njw  that  you  have  a  starting  position  the 
next  step  Is  to  refine  the  Information  bv 
gettl;ig  membership  Input 

In  order  to  derive  maxinnim  results  from 
such  a  meeting,  the  members  aitendine 
should  be  prepared  to  provide  the  foUowina 
kinds  of  information  from  their  own  enenrv 
audits:  *' 

An    energy    usage    history,    present    enerirv 
visage,  current  reserves,  ;ind  an  assessment  of 
which  energy  sources  wUl  experience  greatest 
impact  or   be  subject  to  excessive  price  in 
creases. 

A  compilation  of  specific  current  problems 
which  can  be  grouped  Into  major  problem 
areas,  Identification  of  potential  problems 
and  a  membership  consensus  of  expected 
severity  of  the  shortage  Impact. 

An  industry  profile  of  the  minimum  en- 
ergy  resources  required  to  maintain  produc- 
tion at  different  leveLs— from  full  production 
down  to  minimum  production  levels  required 
to  Slav  In  business. 

A  list  of  action-s  taken  to  conserve  enerev 
together  with  re.uitant  expected  savings' 
and  a  list  of  alternatives  available  to  the 
membership  to  counteract  expected  shortages 
for  each  type  of  energy 

It  Is  Important  that  your  energy  profile 
be  developed  with  the  perspective  of  vour 
industry  structure  Where  are  vour  mem'bera 
located?  How  many  people  do  thev  employ 
What  is  their  contribution  to  the' total  na- 
Lional  output?  How  critical  Is  vour  Industrys 
output  to  other  areas  of  the  economy? 

ThLs  kind  of  Information  normally  is  avail- 
able to  the  association,  so  that  this  frame- 
work can  be  created  rather  quickly. 

The  specific  course  of  action  wl'u  depend 
on  the  projected  Impact  of  the  crisis  If  the 
crisis  is  causing  problems,  the  actions  will 
be  directed  to  increasing  supplies,  changing 
regulations,  firming  up  supplies,  and  so  forth 
If  the  crisis  offers  opportunities,  the  actions 
will  be  directed  to  identifying  the  extent  of 
opnor- unity,  making  it  known,  and  so  forth 
One  clear  course  of  action  wUl  be  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  means  of  communlc*. 
tlon  so  that  Ideas  and  Information  have  • 
f(Kial  point  In  the  association  and  vou  can 
speak  with  a  single,  authoritative  and  con- 
sLstent  voice 

The  final  step  In  your  attack  on  the  energy 
problem  should  be  a  detailed  survey  of  voir 
membership,  initiated  as  soon  as  you  start 
developing  estimates 

-The  survey  vi^ll  provide  you  with  the  de- 
alled  back-up  Information  you  need  to  oon- 
Inue  vour  efTorts  to  solve  the  crisis.  The 
Information  will  be  the  same  as  that  re- 
quested for  the  meeting,  but  generally  m 
greater  detail  and  better  refined,  since"  the 
companies  will  now  be  much  further  along 
In  completing  their  O'wn  audita 

This  data  ba.se  will  ensure  that  you  can 
continue  to  .speak  factually,  forcefully  and 
effectively  for  your  industry.  In  times  of 
crisis  and  change,  the  association  executive 
who  can  do  this  Is  the  executive  whose  views 
will  be  heard 

TWFLVK  Sttm  an  Assottation  Can  Take  To 
Hexp  Solve  the  Enerct  Crlsis 

1  Appoint  staff  energy  liaison  ofHcer. 

2  Appoint  association  energy  committee 
or  council. 

3.  Have  energy  council  gather  data  on 
energy  requirements  of  members  by: 

Holding  meeting  of  energy  council  and 
having  members  estimate  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Industry  or  profeaslon. 


Cor'luctlng  mail  energy  survey  or  a.iUlt. 
V  ♦ir^.of'ii-    pTect     of    crisis    ■  n    rri,srkfft' 
for  industry  or  proiession. 

4  Have  energy  council  develop  conserva- 
tion campaign  for  members  and  customers  of 
members 

5  Prepare  back-up  literature  and  promo- 
tional  material   for   conservation   campaign 

6  As  soon  as  possible,  prepare  white  paper 
on  energy  needs  of  Industry  or  profession  for 
presentation    to    governmental    agencies. 

7.  Arrange  meetings  with  representatives 
of  government  agencies  to  discuss  needs  and 
programs. 

8.  Provide  members  with  continuing  In- 
formation   on    new    regulations    concerning 

energy. 

9.  Pool  best  Ideas  of  members  on  ways  to 
conserve  fuel  and  energy. 

10  Consider  and  draft  new  Industry  stand- 
ards, specifications,  and  so  forth,  that  may 
reduce  energy  use 

11.  Sponsor  new  research  on  conservation. 
conversion,  and  utilization  of  waste  or  by- 
products. 

12.  Etevelop  long-range  plans  for  energy 
use  over  next  three  to  five  years. 


MINNESOTA'S     REFRESHING     NAT- 
URAL BEAUTY 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  time 
spent  in  the  outdoors  is  a  refresher  and  a 
ionic  to  all  of  u.s.  Minnesotans  are  in  the 
enviable  position  of  living  in  a  State  with 
a  wealth  of  lakes  and  waterways,  forests, 
and  hiking  trails.  The  opportunity  to  re- 
vive tired  spirits  is  always  close  by  In 
Minnesota's  unspoiled  bounty. 

This  summer,  the  65th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Rotar>-  IntemationEil  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
Rotarians  have  chosen  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  convention 
facilites  offered  by  the  Twin  Cities  and 
to  enjoy  Minnesota's  outdoor  splendor 
nearby. 

The  variety  of  outdoor  activities  avail- 
able in  Minnesota  was  recently  described 
in  the  Rotarian.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Great  Wide   Wonderland   of  Water 
(By  Mike  Mlchaelson) 

The  17-foot  aluminum  canoe  was  drawn 
up  on  the  otherwise  deserted  beach,  a  slim 
necklace  of  pale  sand  rimming  the  wind- 
ruffled  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  As  two  chil- 
dren gathered  driftwood  for  a  fire,  their 
father  worked  on  a  stringer  of  plump  bass, 
filleting  the  fish  with  a  keen-edged,  thln- 
bladed  knife.  With  quick,  deft  strokes  he  re- 
moved a  pair  of  fillets  from  each  flsh  and 
dumped  them  Into  a  small  bag  of  flour.  Soon 
they  were  sizzling  In  butter  In  a  heavy  black 
skUlet,  filling  the  northern  air  with  an  Ir- 
resistible aroma. 

This  traditional  shore  lunch  was  savored 
at  a  small  lake  In  deeply  wooded  country 
north  of  Bratnerd,  Minnesota,  less  than  160 
miles  from  Minneapolis /St.  Paul.  But  the 
setting  could  have  been  any  of  the  thousands 
of  similar  lakes  In  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin, 
north  woods  neighbors  that  offer  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  varied  freshwater  fishing — 
and  quiet-water  canoeing — In  the  USA, 

The  statistics  themselves  are  awesome. 
Some  2.0  mUUon  acres  of  Minnesota  (about 
five  per  cent)  are  covered  with  water.  Includ- 
ing 16,291  lake  basins  of  10  or  more  acres 
and  more  than  25.000  mUes  of  flowing  water. 
Wisconsin  Is  also  well  endowed,  with  8,600 


lu'iies.  15,000  miles  cf  nfiiiUig  .streams,  and 
I  it  fpeTlc  n?  riT    B.  th  states  '  ave  bn  liifi- 

iiKe   vuiicL)    ol    weii-ciiiifteJ   >.«k..uc    iia.,.3  a..- 

hundreds  of  canoe-rental  liveries — a  paddler's 
paradise  that  ranges  from  the  celebrated  wild 
rushing  waters  of  Wisconsin's  Wolf  River  to 
the  14.000  square  miles  of  qu'.et  wilderness 
waters  that  comprise  Minnesota's  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area 

Notwithstanding  this  VKSt  fishing  and 
canoeing  Eden  stretching  out  for  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  hub  of  Minneapolis  St 
Paul,  visitors  to  the  Twin  Cities  need  not 
tra'.el  great  distances  to  er.Joy  these  sports 
Within  the  metropolitan  area  itself  are  many 
lakes  where  yovi  can  cast  from  shore  or  flsh 
from  bridges  "or  rented  boats.  An  eight-coun- 
ty region  surroundi:ig  the  Twin  Cities  is  i>ep- 
ered  with  936  lakes  Jumping  with  walleye, 
bass,  pike,  and  pauflsh.  Lake  Minr.etonka. 
nestled  against  the  western  edge  of  the  me- 
tropolis, stretches  for  more  than  12  miles. 
has  dozens  of  small  bays,  and  offers  good 
paddling  and  fishing  And  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  taeclns  as  a  bubbling  spring 
amid  the  muskeg  of  the  northwestern  corner 
of  WLsconsln,  reaches  down  to  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Minneapolis  St.  Paul. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  St.  Croix,  flanked 
by  undulating  farmland.  Is  quiet  and  placid, 
a  broad  highway  for  big-boat  fishermen,  with 
deep  holes  that  hide  hulking  sturgeon,  lazy 
catfish,  and  panfish  galore.  The  northern 
reaches  of  the  river  are  swift  and  clear,  the 
promised  land  for  canoeists  and  the  home  of 
fighting  bass  and  plump  walleye. 

North  from  the  twin  towns  of  Taylors 
Falls,  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  Palls,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  St.  Croix  tumbles  and  foams  through 
a  wilderness  where  you  can  find  quiet  isola- 
tion as  a  bald  eagle  soars  overhCEid  and  deer 
gambol  m  the  adjoining  forest.  The  sur- 
rounding upper  valley  Is  a  rugged,  lonely 
country  of  creeks  and  brooks  and  the  rush- 
ing white  water  of  the  tributaries  that  spill 
into  the  St.  Croix. 

Canoe  trips  onto  the  upper  river  can  be 
arranged  at  Taylors  Falls,  where  outfitters 
will  transport  you  and  the  rental  canoes  to 
a  point  within  one  to  four  days  canoeing 
time  back  downstream.  Those  who  venture 
up  as  far  as  Grantsburg,  Wisconsin,  will  find 
.some  of  the  area's  finest  smallmouth  bass 
fishing.  The  Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany, largest  single  landowner  along  the 
upper  St.  Croix,  maintains  28  primitive 
campsites  or  access  areas  along  the  river. 
Visitors  wishing  to  take  a  one-or-two-day 
trip  on  the  more  tranquil  waters  of  the  lower 
St.  Croix  can  have  their  cars  shuttled  down- 
stream and  leave  canoes  at  their  destination. 

The  St.  Croix  Is  but  one  of  many  excep- 
tionally fine  canoeing  waters  Minnesota 
has  to  offer.  Others  Include : 

The  Big  Pork — a  173-mlle  canoe  trail  In 
north-central  Minnesota  through  moose 
country  and  vast  fields  of  wild  rice.  Near 
the  Highway  6  bridge,  visit  Bill  Hafeman's 
canoe  factory  where  he  hand-builds  birch- 
bark  canoes  of  the  Chippewa  and  Voyageur 
design. 

Boundary  Water  Canoe  Area — In  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  abutting  the  Canadian 
border,  offers  one  million  acres  of  portage- 
linked  lakes  and  streams.  In  many  places 
paddle  power  In  the  fashion  of  latter-day 
voyageurs  Is  the  only  practical  means  of 
travel.  A  popular  Jumplng-off  point  for  wil- 
derness trips  is  Ely,  where  exp>erienced  out- 
fitters can  provide  everything  youll  need 
for  a  trip — canoe,  tent,  sleeping  bags,  food, 
utensils — even  a  reflector  oven,  great  for 
p)erformlng  culinary  wonders  with  freshly 
caught  trout  or  for  baking  a  pie  from  blue- 
berries picked  along  the  trail.  All  you  need 
bring,    literally.    Is    yourself. 

Canon  River — less  than  40  miles  south  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  Is  ideal  for  short  outings.  In 
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ci  wAter-powered  mill 
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read  a  newspaper  spread  on  the  bottom.  Is 
good  for  swimming  and.  with  an  easy  current, 
offers  some  of  the  best  family  canoeing  in  the 
state.  It  begins  In  the  Crow  Wing  chain  of 
lakes  and  flows  south  to  Join  the  Mississippi. 
-Seldom  Is  the  water  depth  more  than  three 
feet 

Kettle  River— a  scenic  waterway  that  Joins 
up  with  the  St  Croix,  alternates  between 
rushing  rapids  and  long  placid  pools  as  it 
rolls  through  ever  changing  forest.  TTie  cas- 
cading waters  of  the  upper  Kettle  are  pop- 
ular with  white-water  paddlers  but  can  be 
dangerous  for  the  novice  Hell's  Gate  Rapids 
has  claimed  several  llve.« 

The  Minnesota— a  300-ml!e  voyage  down 
this  river  that  is  rich  with  Indian  and  Voy- 
ageur history  lets  you  trace  the  early  .settle- 
ment of  Minne.sota  through  a  region  of  gran- 
ite outcropplngs  and  der.se  hardwood  forest. 
La  Grande  Dame  herself,  the  Mississippi, 
should  !,ot  be  overlooked.  She  presents  some 
diverse  cat'.oelng  and  fishing  experiences  and 
a  big  slice  of  pioneer  history.  Paddlers  might 
also  consider  these  rivers:  the  Cloquet,  Des 
Moines,  Little  Pork,  Crow,  Red  Lake,  Root, 
Rum.  and  Snake  Information  and  detal'.ed 
charts  are  available  from  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  320  Centennial  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

In  Wlscosln,  the  musical  names  of  the  fine 
water  trails  evoke  Images  cf  the  great  French 
explorers  and  the  Indians  who  once  piled 
these  twlstlr.g  blue  highways  In  blrchbark 
canoes.  The  Flambeau  and  Bru'.e.  the  Chlp- 
pe-wa  and  Manltowlsh.  the  Peshtigo  and  the 
Namekegon — these  are  the  waters  waiting  for 
you  to  explore.  Just  as  the  missionaries  and 
fur  traders  probed  them  three  centuries  ago 
For  example,  the  stretch  of  the  Chippewa 
from  Cornell  to  where  it  Joins  the  Mississippi 
about  50  miles  south  of  the  Twin  Cities  makes 
an  agreeable  cruise,  with  some  rapids  and 
dams,  but  with  pleasant  stretches  of  quiet 
w^ter.  too.  It  also  offers  some  flne  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  and  plenty  of  campsites. 
Tum.taling  out  of  northeast  Wisconsin  near 
Rhlnelander  Is  the  Wolf,  a  favorite  with 
white-water  canoeists  and  kayakers.  but  It 
also  contains  some  stretches  that  are  more 
amiably  disposed  to  beginners.  There  Is  an 
elght-rnlle  section  from  Holllster  to  Lang- 
lade that,  with  the  exception  of  a  rock  rapid 
near  the  latter  community,  offers  a  flne  cruise 
to  the  average  paddler.  Another  favorite  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  Is  the  Flam- 
beau. A  protected  stream.  It  bears  few  scars 
of  civilization  along  Its  heavily  wooded  shore - 
ime.  Deer,  waterfowl,  and  other  wildlife 
abound.  Try  casting  for  smallmouth  bass  and 
walleye  to  iau  your  camping  skillet. 

Many  recreational  canoeists  who  prefer 
more  tranquil  paddling  start  at  the  midsec- 
tion of  the  long  Wisconsin  River,  a  trip  from 
Nekoosa  to  Prairie  du  Sac  that  includes  such 
scenic  attractions  as  Petenwell  Rock,  Castle 
Rock,  the  dikes  at  Portage,  Lake  Wlsoonsln, 
and  the  famous  Upper  and  Lower  Wisconsin 
Dells.  On  the  35-m;ie  trip  from  Nekoosa  to 
Petenwell  Dam  the  canoeist  will  encounter 
no  falls,  rapids,  or  portages 

Another  flne  family-type  trip  In  central 
Wisconsin  Is  the  Waupaca  chain  of  lakes. 
Twenty-three  clear,  spring-fed  lakes  with 
connecting  channels  provide  wooded  shore- 
lines, sandy  beaches,  good  fishing,  and 
plenty  of  nearby  resorts.  The  chain  connects 
with  Crystal  River,  a  fast-running  little 
stream  popular  with  tourists  who  rent  fiber- 
glass canoes  there  for  a  taste  of  rlver-run- 
nlng  excitement.  (Write  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53701,  for  the  booklet  Wisconsin  Water 
Trails.) 
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Fishermen  from  either  of  these  north- 
country  states  will  tell  you  their  land  1b 
Avalon  for  freshwater  game  flshlng.  In  fact, 
groundbreaking  Is  planned  at  Hayward,  Wis- 
consin, this  year  for  the  National  Fresh  Water 
Fishing  Hall  of  Fame  to  be  housed  In  a 
building  shaped,  appropriately  enough,  like 
a  muskie. 

Something  about  the  legendary  muskel- 
luuge  flres  the  imagination  of  fUbermen. 
This  giant  of  a  fish  :s  difficult  to  catch;  many 
fishermen  spend  lifetimes  trying.  It  Is  not 
especially  good  to  eat.  nor  Is  It  the  prettiest 
of  fish.  Perhaps  the  same  motivation  drives 
man  to  scale  the  Himalayas  or  hunt  Bengal 
tigers.  Muskles  are  big  and  awesome  and 
surrounded  by  mystique. 

If  you're  determmed  to  try  to  catch  a 
muakle.  this  north  country  could  be  the 
place.  In  Minnesota,  where  the  state  record 
for  muskles  Ls  56.8  pounds,  you  might  choose 
to  do  battle  at  I>eech  Lake  oB  Highway  371 
near  Walker,  a  town  that  may  have  more 
tackle  shops  per  capita  than  any  commu- 
nity anywhere.  Youll  find  them  dotted  along 
Main  Street,  their  window  freezers  display- 
ing the  latest  catch  of  lunkers.  Some  150 
muskles  are  pulled  out  of  Leech  Lake  each 
year,  averaging  out  at  about  18  pounds  each. 
But  you  may  get  lucky  and  arrive  during  a 
long  awaited  reenactment  of  the  frenzied 
"Muskie  Days"  of  the  summer  of  1955,  when 
the  species  went  on  a  rampage  and  the  usual 
annual  quota  of  these  prize  fighters  was 
landed  In  a  single  week,  55  muskles  being 
taken  in  two  days. 

Another  well-known  Minnesota  muskie 
spot  Is  Case  Lake,  where  a  group  called  Mus- 
kie. Inc.  has  been  rearing  this  hard-to-raLse 
fish.  Other  hot  spots  m.-iy  be  Lake  Wlnnlbl- 
goshlsh  and  many  of  the  headwater  lakes  of 
the  Mlaslsslppl  In  the  north-central  part  of 
the  state — plus  sections  of  the  river  itself, 
particularly  between  Bralnerd  and  St.  Cloud. 
Over  In  Wisconsin,  the  heaviest  concen- 
tration of  muskellunge  lakes  Is  found  In  the 
headwater  regions  of  the  Chippewa.  Flam- 
beau, EUid  Wisconsin  rivers.  In  Vilas  County. 
tucked  away  in  the  high  country  of  the 
state's  northern  forests  at  an  altitude  of 
1.860  feet  above  sea  level,  they  make  a  claim 
to  global  fame  with  the  "world's  greatest  con- 
centration of  muakle  waters."  Certainly,  there 
Is  a  lot  of  water  In  the  county — 90,293  acres 
of  It  contained  In  more  than  1,300  lakes  (tops 
In  the  state  i . 

Walleye  fishing  Is  superb  In  both  states. 
The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  published  a  list  of  1.207  waters 
where  lurk  this  marble-eyed  fighter  valued 
for  Its  delicious  meat.  Minnesota,  where  the 
record  walleye  topped  16  pounds,  has  desig- 
nated this  large  member  of  the  perch  fam- 
ily as  the  state  fish.  Both  states  also  abound 
with  northern  pike,  a  powerful,  spirited 
fighter  that  Is  prized  as  a  game  flab. 

In  the  midst  of  all  theae  heavyweight  con- 
tenders, dont  overlook  the  thrill  of  landing 
a  scrappy  panflsh  on  lightweight  tackle  A 
"transplanted  Callfornlan"  has  mounted  on 
the  wall  of  his  Minneapolis  home  a  pair  of 
four-pound-plus  black  crapples  which  he 
claims  gave  him  as  big  a  thrill  flshlng  as  any 
Pacific  salmon  he  has  landed.  Efe  caught 
them  on  a  black  Jib  In  the  relatively  obscure 
Toad  Lake  In  the  Detroit  Lakes  region  (which 
claims  to  be  "Sunflsh  Capital  of  the  World"  i . 
Although  he  proudlv  rlalm.s  that  this  lake 
yield*  the  finest  flshlng  in  the  entire  north- 
land,  the  fact  \B  that,  with  thousand*  of  lakes 
In  this  prime  flshlng  region,  everyone  has  his 
own  special  fishing  spot. 

Maybe  this  year  you'll  have  one.  t^o.  (Fur- 
ther InfcMTnatlon  on  flshlng  places  and  regu- 
lations is  available  from  the  two  «ldres«es 
previously  mentioned  ) 


STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  ECONOMY: 
PAKISTAN'S  VIEW 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  Important  role  played  by  Pakistan 
in  a  very  important  region  of  the  world, 
I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  com- 
prehensive statement  on  the  world  econ- 
omy by  Dr.  Mubashir  Hasan,  PaJcistan's 
Minister  of  Finance,  Planning,  and  De- 
velopment . 

This  statement  was  given  by  Dr.  Ha- 
san, whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing personally,  at  the  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
April  22.  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Hasan's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 
Te.xt  Of  THB  Statement  of  His  Exceluency 

DB.  MtTBASHnt 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, representing,  as  It  does,  135  states,  Is 
meeting  for  the  first  time  In  order  to  con- 
sider specifically  the  state  of  the  world  econ- 
omy and  the  economic  relatlors  among 
states  and  groups  of  states.  It  Is  Ind.catlve  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  It  has 
brought  to  this  session  such  dlstl.igulshed 
personalities  Including  Heads  of  States  and 
Governments. 

The  problem  before  this  special  session  Is 
an  all-embracing  one — political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, biological  and  ecological  It  affects 
every  facet  of  national  and  international  life. 
Its  Implications  are  awesome  and  mind-bog- 
gling; but  for  us  In  the  Third  World,  or  call 
us  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  Indeed  the  last, 
the  essentials  of  the  problem  »ie  simple. 

For  the  Industrialized  world,  the  primary 
problem  Is  that  of  making  suitable  adjust- 
ments In  the  economic  order  that  has 
brought  to  them  the  highest  sUndards  of 
affluence  ever  attained  by  man  In  the  history 
of  civilization. 

For  us  in  the  non-lndustrlallzed  world,  the 
spectre  of  death  looms  large.  Poverty,  hunger 
and  disease  have  reached  unprecedented  lev- 
els. Out  of  every  three  children  born  in  the 
developing  countries,  one  succumbs  before 
the  age  of  five.  For  those  who  survive.  It  Is  a 
life  of  deprivation,  desperation  and  degra- 
dation. Theirs  Is  a  subhuman  existence.  It  Is 
an  intense  but,  mercifully,  a  short  struggle, 
as  their  life  expectancy  Is  no  more  than  thir- 
ty years. 

The  degree  of  tragedy  varies  with  time  and 
circumstances.  One  of  the  worst  in  con- 
temporary history  Is  unfolding  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  suffering  caused  by  the 
drought  to  Mauritania,  Mall.  Niger,  Chad, 
Upper  Volta  and  Ethiopia,  Is  such  as  cannot 
even  be  imagined  by  those  countries  where 
such  visitations  have  not  taken  place. 

How  has  this  tragic  situation  come  about? 
Hardly  a  generation  ago  our  Charter  laid 
down  in  Article  Flfty-flve  that  the  United 
Nation*  should  promote  a  "higher  standard 
of  living,  full  employment,  and  conditions 
of  economic  and  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment". The  problems  we  face  today  have 
come  about  because  we  did  not  take  meas- 
ures that  the  Charter  required  of  us.  Despite 
our  political  Independence  and  sovereign 
status,  an  unceasing  transfer  of  resources 
has  been  taking  place  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich  nations.  This  transfer  occurs  In  many 
forma.  However,  the  single  moet  active  mode 
Is  that  of  "unequal  exchange".  The  prices 
of  commodities  exported  by  the  developing 


countries  are  low  because  we  are  forced  to 
pay  low  wages  to  our  workers.  Not  only  are 
our  wages  low,  but  our  profits  are  low  too 
If  oiu-  profits  were  higher,  the  Income,  or 
vaJue  added  we  receive  per  unit  of  our  ex- 
ports  would  be  on  a  par  with  that  cf  ihe 
developed  countries  with  their  high  wages 
But  this  Is  not  the  case.  Thtis  the  exchange 
is  unequal.  F\irthermore,  where  our  goods 
compete  with  those  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, tariff  and  non- tariff  barriers  force  our 
prices  down.  This  Is  the  case  with  textiles. 
leather-goods  and  a  large  number  of  food- 
stufTs. 

Where  our  goods  do  not  compete,  it  is  the 
mutual  competition  of  producers  within  the 
same  country  and  between  different  poor 
countries  that  keeps  them  low.  Such  goods 
Include  tea.  coffee,  cocoa,  copper,  and  other 
minerals  and.  until  recently,  oil  and  phos- 
phates. 

One  must  ask  oneself  how  much  such 
products  would  cost  if  they  were  to  be  pro- 
duced by  tlie  highly  paid  workers  of  the  In- 
dustrialized nations.  It  is  a  question  o' 
simple  arithmetic.  The  labour  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  Is  paid  at  least  ten.  and 
of  certain  types,  twenty  times  of  what  the 
labour  of  a  developing  country  receives.  If 
one  were  to  assume  that  at  present  only  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  production  Is  the  wage 
cost,  then  a  wage  ten  times  higher  would 
raise  these  prices  four-fold  I  regard  this  a 
low  estimate,  because,  in  fact,  our  average 
wage  rates  af  e  much  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
rates  in  the  developed  countries  and  the  pro- 
portion of  labour  costs  In  our  products  Is 
much  higher  than  a  third.  Thus  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difference  between  what  we  do 
receive  and  what  we  should  receive  Is  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  Our  estimates 
range  between  250  and  630  billions  annually, 
depending  upon  the  method  and  range  of 
calculations.  The  figures  may  at  first  sight 
seem  incredible  but,  unfortunately,  these  are 
hard  and  cold  facts  which  explain  the  basic 
reason  for  the  miseries  of  two  billion  people, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  mankind  who  toll  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  from  childhood  to  old  age. 

Our  delegation  has  studied  the  transfer  of 
resources  and  Income  from  the  un-lndustrial- 
Ized  to  the  Industrialized  world.  The  princi- 
pal elements  of  the  mechanics  of  this  trans- 
fer are  the  following : 

(1)  Unfair  tariffs  Imposed  by  developed 
countries  result  In  government  revenues 
which  are.  In  effect,  paid  by  the  exporting  de- 
veloping countries. 

( il )  The  tariff  structure  becomes  more  un- 
favourable to  the  developing  countries  as  the 
degree  of  processing  Increases.  For  example.  It 
tends  to  encourage  the  export  of  cotton 
rather  than  yarn,  and  yarn  rather  than  cloth. 
In  other  words,  there  is  discrimination 
against  our  exports  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  value-added  In  the  developing  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  added  value  in  the 
exports  from  the  developed  countries  Is  over- 
paid. In  addition,  quota  restrictions  are  Im- 
posed by  the  developed  countries  against  im- 
ports of  manufactures  and  agricultural 
products  from  the  developing  countries. 

(Ill)  The  developing  countries  are  required 
to  pay  exorbitant  interest  on  capital  and 
excessive  profits  on  Investment  to  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

(Iv)  The  Increase  in  creation  of  inter- 
national reserves  of  currency  always  favours 
the  developed  countries. 

(v)  The  prices  of  raw  materials  from  the 
developing  countries  are  unfavourably  de- 
pressed not  only  through  the  competition  of 
producers  but  also  through  the  existence  ot 
monopolies,  cartels  and  unfair  trade  practices 
Indulged  In  by  the  buyers  In  the  developed 
countries. 

(vl)  Even  the  trade  surplus  of  oU  In  the 
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developing  countries  has  been  going  to  the 
services  of  the  developed  countries. 

(vll)  The  developed  countries  have  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  the  means  of  ocean  and  air 
transport. 

ivlli)  The  International  financial  practices 
such  as  clearance  of  moi..ey  transactions.  In- 
surance and  co-Insurance  schemes,  and  fixa- 
tion cf  freight  rates,  all  work  In  favour  of  the 
developed  countries. 

,lx)  The  managements  of  firms  from  the 
developed  countries  operating  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  prefer  to  make  purchases  of 
their  requirements  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries at  very  high  prices.  These  are  not  "arms- 
length"  transactinn.s  in  all  cases. 

(x(  The  developed  countries  charge  too 
high  a  price  for  technology  from  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

ixl)  Emigration  of  educated,  skilled,  and 
professional  manpower  from  the  developing 
countries  to  the  developed  countries. 

In  sum,  the  economic  power  of  the  devel- 
oped countries  which  determines  the  pattern 
of  investment,  production,  commerce  and 
consumption  In  the  developing  countries  is 
always  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  first 
CTOup  of  countries  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  second.  At  the  same  time,  the  pattern  of 
consumption  has  become  so  lopsided  that  the 
privileged  countries  obtain  a  dlsproportlonal 
share  of  production,  leaving  very  little  for 
constjmptlon  In  the  poor  countries.  Similarly. 
the  affluence  of  the  develoi>ed  countries, 
being  on  the  Intensive  use  of  raw  materials, 
Is  In  effect  depleting  the  natural  resources 
of  the  developing  countries  at  an  alarming 
rate.  These  serious  excesses  are  further  com- 
pounded by  a  thoughtless  and  short-sighted 
pursuit  of  unrestricted  production  and  con- 
sumption which  cause  ecological  Imbalances 
and  pollute  the  land,  water  and  atmosphere 
of  our  planet. 

The  availability  and  prices  of  raw  materials 
are  posing  an  extremely  dlflBcult  problem  to 
most  countries.  Shorn  of  rhetoric,  the  prob- 
lem of  raw  materials  bolls  dofTi  to  this?  Until 
recently  the  develonlne  countries,  nrnduclng 
raw  materials,  literally  got  a  raw  real. 

The  terms  of  trade  were  against  us.  Having 
no  holding  capacity,  we  had  to  sell  at  cheap 
prices  and  any  Increase  In  production  was 
penalized  by  lower  unit  prices.  The  Inter- 
national middleman,  the  speculator  and  the 
hoarder  of  the  commodity  markets  reaped 
most  of  the  benefits  while  the  Individual 
producer  and  the  producing  country  suffered. 
The  recent  rise  in  commodity  prices  has  not 
helped  many  developing  countries,  but  In 
fact  has  made  us  suffer  to  an  unbearable 
degree.  To  support  my  point,  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  high  prices  of  fertilizer,  food- 
gralns  and  certain  other  essential  Items  like 
edible  oil.  'Whichever  way  the  developing 
countries  turn,  we  are  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  difficulties.  Shortage  of  fertilizers 
will  lead  to  loss  in  food  production  which 
means  more  food  Imports  and  a  worse  balance 
of  payments.  This  snowballing  effect  will 
continue  until  we  are  economically  and.  In 
some  cases,  physically  wiped  out.  This  Is  the 
grim  spectacle  facing  us  at  present. 

The  waste  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
world,  both  renewable  and  non-rene'wable. 
Is  a  folly  mankind  can  Ul-afford.  The  gifts  of 
the  earth,  without  which  no  economy  can 
function,  are  being  exhausted  at  an  Incredi- 
bly Increasing  speed.  The  sooner  It  can  be 
controlled  the  better. 

My  religion,  Islam,  Is  quite  explicit  on  the 
tubiect  that  Ood  has  created  sustenance  for 
all  his  creatures  and  that  the  resources  of 
the  earth  are  for  all  mankind. 

I  quote  from  the  Holy  Quran : 
. .  He  (God)  Is  the  one  who  made  ftyr  you 
HI  that  there  la  In  the  earth "  (Ch :  2 :29) . 

And  again: — 

"Do  you  not  see  how  Allah  has  made  of 
•ervlce  to  you  whatsoever  Is  In  the  skies  and 


In  the  earth  and  has  loaded  you  with  favours, 
both  within  and  without.   .  .   ."  {Ch.  31;20i. 

It  Is  our  deep  belief  that  the  riches  of  land. 
sea,  and  the  spaces  beyond  are  meant  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind  for  all  time  not  merely 
for  one  generation,  much  less  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  temporary  owners.  Indeed,  Islam 
also  proclaims  that  the  individuals,  and  na- 
tions for  that  matter,  who  seemingly  own 
wealth  (or  anything)  are  only  Its  custodians. 
They  are  allowed  to  use  only  as  much  of  it 
as  they  rightfully  need.  They  must  not  waste 
this  wealth  nor  usurp  the  share  of  others; 
otherwise  severe  chastisement  awaits  them. 

We  are  urged  by  many  distinguished 
friends  to  allow  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate  freely. 

We  are  asked  to  put  our  faith  In  the  great 
enterprises  which  utilize  the  resources  and 
operate  the  existing  system  of  international 
trade.  But  they  do  not  operate  for  the  objec- 
tives that  have  been  stated  again  and  again 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  speakers  in  this 
special  session.  They  operate  merely  for  profit 
and  they  u-se  up  the  natural  resources  for 
the  economic  priorities  of  a  minority  rather 
than  a  majority.  They  do  it  in  a  manner  that 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  economic  needs  of 
developing  nations. 

To  say  that  the  International  monetary 
system  is  in  disarray  would  be  an  under- 
statement. It  allows  the  privileged  countries 
to  Incur  large  deficits  because  their  curren- 
cies are  used  as  the  basis  for  international 
exchange.  The  monetary  crisis  is  the  result 
of  a  situation  in  which  the  Increase  in  pro- 
duction in  the  developed  countries  still  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  Increase  In  demand. 
The  Inflation  which  Is  raging  across  the  world 
today,  and  which  has  created  a  situation 
that  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  Is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  effort  to  consume  more  than 
is  produced. 

The  antagonism  between  the  rich  and  the 
IK)or  Is  natural.  You  have  to  be  poor  to  realize 
It.  The  poor  are  Increasingly  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  rich  have  not  become  rich 
by  Divine  design  but  by  expropriating  the 
fruits  of  their  labour;  that  some  nations  are 
affluent  and  others  arc  Impoverished  as  a 
result  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  eras 
of  Imperialism,  colonialism  and  neo- 
colonialism, and  not  due  to  any  Inherent 
defect  In  themselves. 

In  fact,  most  people  In  developing  coun- 
tries work  hard,  for  excruciatingly  long 
hours,  to  eke  out  a  miserable  living.  Stirely, 
such  labour  deserves  better  reward  than 
they  receive. 

The  problem  under  consideration  at  this 
session  has  a  historical  perspective.  The 
history  of  centuries  of  unjust  and  unequal 
existence  is  the  history  of  a  long  struggle. 
Over  the  last  few  decades  the  developing 
covmtries  have  struggled  successfully  for 
their  political  Independence.  They  are  now 
struggling  for  their  economic  emancipation. 
Is  it  not  natural  that  the  struggle  should 
continue  until  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
wrlll  among  mankind  are  established, 

'What  I  have  Just  stated  Is  not  a  distorted 
interpretation  of  history.  It  is  history's  object 
lesson.  For  us  In  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Pakistan,  It  is  also  the  word  of  Allah  who 
says  in  the  Holy  Quran  and  I  quote :  — 

"Mischief  has  app)eared  on  land  and  sea 
because  of  what  the  hands  of  men  have 
wrought  (so)  that  (Ood)  may  give  them  a 
ta.ste  of  some  of  their  deeds.  In  the  hope 
that  they  may  turn  back  (from  evil)  .  .  ." 
(Ch:  30:  41). 

Again: 

".  .  .  .  and  If  Allah  had  not  repelled  some 
men  by  (means  of)  others,  the  earth  would 
have  been  corrupted  ..."  (Ch:  2:261). 

There  Is  another  matter  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  agenda  before  the  Assembly. 
Most  developing  countries  owe  huge  debts 
to  the  developed  countries.  These  were  ac- 


cumulated over  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  These  were  given  and  received  with 
the  objective  of  economic  development  of  the 
poorer  natloiis.  The  loans  were  made  with 
the  best  of  intentloriS  but.  as  It  Is  apparent, 
the  Intended  objectives  did  not  materialize. 
The  borrowing  was  not  a  unilateral  act  of  the 
recipient  countries  but  was  a  Joint  decision 
of  the  donor  and  the  recipient.  In  actuality 
the  final  say  was  that  of  the  donor  and  not 
that  of  the  recipient. 

Before  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  oil.  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries  had 
reached  a  breaking  p>olnt  as  in  many  cases 
as  much  as  one  quarter  of  their  export  earn- 
ings were  being  used  for  servicing  their  debts. 
And.  in  most  cases,  these  expoi^  consist  of 
those  very  vital  commodities  and  goods  so 
urgently  required  for  improving  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  their  own  people. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  that  when  proposals 
are  formulated  for  alleviation  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  developing  countries 
are  faced,  the  question  of  the  btirden  of  debt 
has  to  be  kept  in  full  view.  The  solution 
In  the  form  of  the  most  liberal  rescheduling. 
If  donor  countries  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves to  reach  a  still  more  generous  solu- 
tion, is  an  absolute  imperative. 

The  debate  has  been  remarkable  for  Its 
range  and  depth.  I  should  like  here  to  ex- 
press my  country's  warmest  appreciation  to 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Houarl  Boumedlenne, 
President  of  Algeria,  for  his  vision  In  calling 
for  the  convening  of  this  8i>eclal  session. 
The  debate  has  been  remarkable  also  for  the 
numtver  of  concrete  proposals  and  useful 
suggestions  It  has  brought  forth,  for  the 
relief  of  those  Immediately  affected,  and  for 
changing  the  International  economic  order. 

We  fully  endorse  the  theme  of  self-reliance 
expounded  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  en- 
visaging reliance  on  the  strength  of  our  own 
people,  and  making  full  use  of  our  own 
resources  for  economic  development. 

We  are  re-assured  by  the  determination  of 
the  USA,  announced  by  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.  Kissinger,  to  build  food  reserves,  to  re- 
store the  world's  capacity  to  deal  with  fam- 
ine, and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  food 
aid  over  the  level  provided  last  year. 

We  support  the  bold  Initiative  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Shahlnshah  of  Iran,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Development 
Fund. 

We  welcome  the  reported  decision  of  OPEC 
to  create  a  fund  for  soft-term  loans  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  of  the 
Minister  of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resources 
of  Saudi  Arabia  that  they  will  participate  In 
a  number  of  Institutions  and  funds  to 
mitigate  the  hardship  of  the  developing 
countries. 

We  are  wholly  with  the  Arab  countries  In 
establishing  Institutions  such  as  the  Kuwait 
Development  Fund,  the  Arab  Bank  and  a 
F\ind  for  Africa. 

We  envy  the  centrally  planned  economies 
which,  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  USSR 
stated,  ensure  proportionate  and  harmonious 
use  of  all  resources  and  which  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  present  crisis. 

We  also  fully  t^spreclate  the  many  con- 
structive proposals  made  by  other  delega- 
tions which  deserve  detailed  And  expeditloxis 
study  for  the  Improvement  and  the  well- 
being  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

As  many  distinguished  delegates  have  al- 
ready ^)oken  on  the  subject.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  relate  once  again  the  gravity 
of  the  economic  plight  of  the  nations  hit 
by  the  rise  In  the  prices  of  oil.  fertilizer, 
wheat  and  other  essential  commodities.  So 
hard  has  been  the  blow  that  more  than  a 
billion  people  are  In  no  condition  to  suffer 
the  agony  of  the  delay  that  detailed  Investi- 
gations,   time-constimlng    diagnosis    and    a 
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protracted  debate  on  treatment  z^ust  entail. 
They  need  first-aid  without  fur^er  loss  of 
time. 

And,  we  will  support  any  schenafc.  any  pro- 
posal, any  Institution  that  will  lead  to  an 
enduring  solution  of  the  problem.  jA  coopera- 
tive effort  of  producers,  a  fund  fol  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices,  and  a  stoclcplUng|oi>eratlon; 
ail  are  welcome  toward  the  objectfve  of  hav- 
ing stable  prices,  assured  supplies)  and  satis- 
faction of  reasonable  demands,  ^et  experts 
sit  down  and  formulate  a  workal^le  scheme 
which  will  achieve  this  objective  jTor  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  rich  and  poor^  developed 
and  developing,  producer  or  conaamer.  This 
will  Indeed  be  a  noble  effort. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  restrictions, 
particularly  tariffs,  placed  on  our '-exports  by 
the  developed  countries  and  rein^ked  that 
their  effect  Is  to  lower  the  prices  jR-e  receive. 
Because  our  economies  are  so  dejiendent  on 
foreign  exchange  earnings,  we  havt  no  choice 
but  to  cut  our  prices  below  these  of  the 
competing  producers  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. In  effect,  it  Is  we  who  pay  t|iese  tariffs 
and  the  governments  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries that  collect  revenue  out  of  them.  It 
la  undorstandable  that  no  coutjtry  would 
like  to  see  whole  Industries  and  ^rlcultural 
and  mining  activities  swept  away  6y  low-cost 
competitors. 

However,  these  tariffs  and  noriiitarlfl  bar- 
riers designed  for  protection  of  pfoducers  at 
home  were  never  intended  to  become  means 
of  raising  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  It  Is  only  ]u«t  and  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  that  these  tar^  revenues 
should  be  refunded  to  the  governments  of 
the  exporting  countries  by  the  governments 
of  the  developed  countries.  Suctt  a  scheme 
would  go  very  far  indeed  toward*  improving 
the  trading  relationships  bcttween  all 
countries. 

The  basic  pre-requlslte  to  fuiail  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sjieclal  session  caonot  be  met 
unless  the  world  production  1b  Increased. 
Unless  there  is  more  production,  there  can  be 
no  increase  in  anyone's  prosperity.  All  na- 
tions have  to  Join  in  increasing  production. 
The  develof>ed  nations  naturaHy  have  to 
carry  the  major  burden  in  this  eodeavour  as 
their  productive  capacity  is  larger.  But  their 
production  cannot  increase  without  Increase 
In  the  production  of  the  Third  World.  And 
the  Third  World  will  have  to  be  generously 
helped  in  order  to  help  itself  and  the  rest  of 
the  humanity. 

Unfortunately,  my  delegation  does  not  see 
in  the  Immediate  future  the  prospect  of  a 
technological  breakthrough  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  which  can  lead  to  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  their  production. 

The  second  alternative  for  transfer  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  Third  World  Is  to 
reduce  consumption  in  the  affluent  coun- 
tries. Will  the  developed  nations  do  this? 
This  Is  a  big  question  mark  for  the  whole 
world. 

The  third  alternative  is  further  impov- 
erishment nf  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
However,  this  would  lead  to  major  up- 
heavals. 

All  these  Issues,  although  economic  in 
appearance,  are  political  in  substance.  It  Is, 
therefore.  Imperative  that  solutions  be 
found  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  complexity  and  immensity  of  the 
problem,  the  possibilities  of  recession  and 
depression,  the  spectre  of  pestilence  and 
famine  need  not  give  rise  to  ptessimism  and 
gloom.  The  very  convening  of  this  session, 
the  addresses  of  the  high  dlgnatorles  and  the 
level  of  the  debate  demonstrate  the  desire 
of  mankind  for  a  Just  solution.  Above  all, 
the  desire  for  unity  and  the  awakening  of 
the  Third  World  auger  well  for  the  future. 
We  are  happy  that  the  recent  Islanilc  Sum- 
mit held  In  Pakistan  helj)ed,  among  other 
things.  In  stimulating  this  process  of 
awakening.   This   is  evident  from   the  large 


number  of  messages  received  from  all  over 
the  world  by  our  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Mulfl- 
kar  All  Bhutto.  The  Lahore  Declaration  con- 
tains portions  relating  to  economic  coopera- 
tion that  are  of  vital  significance  not  only 
to  the  Islamic  countries,  but  also  to  the 
whole  world. 

What  is  required  Is  a  vision  on  the  part 
of  the  rich,  both  In  the  oil-consuming  and 
the  oil-producing  countries.  In  this  vision 
lies  tho  only  chance  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  current  crisis.  Should  we  fall  to  find 
a  solution  beised  on  Justice  and  equity,  let 
us  always  remember  that  Natiire  has  its  own 
grand  design  for  fulfilment  of  the  destiny 
of  mankind. 

I  thank  you. 


DESIGNING  AMERICAS  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  5,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Small  Business  Service  Bureau  in 
Worcester,  Mas.<. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  join  in 
their  tribute  to  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Foley  as  the  Bureau's  out- 
standing public  servant  for  1974.  I  have 
known  Dan  Foley  for  years  as  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  fine  Americ.Tn,  and 
a  good  friend.  But  most  importantly,  Dan 
Foley  is  a  man  of  the  people  and  a  tireless 
champion  of  their  interests. 

Among  the  more  than  1,000  guests 
attending  the  annual  meeting  were  Gov. 
Francis  Sargent,  former  Gov.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Attorney  General  Robert  Quinn, 
Congressmen  Harold  Donohue  and 
Joseph  Moakley,  Worcester  Mayor  Izrael 
Katz,  and  the  entire  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis- 
lature. 

As  a  result  of  the  very  careful  planning 
and  hard  work  of  the  bureau's  energetic 
president  and  gracious  host,  Mr.  Francis 
Carroll,  the  entire  evening  was  one  that 
all  of  us  will  long  remember. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a<;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Small  Bu=;lness  Service 
Bureau  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  bein^-  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Designing  America's  FtrrwE 
(Address  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Testi- 
monial of  the  Small  Business  Service  Bu- 
reau. As  a  small  businessman  of  sorts  my- 
self— my  fcmlly  still  owns  a  small  drug- 
store In  South  Dakota  and  I  grew  up  behind 
the  counter  of  my  fathers  store — I  feel  right 
at  home. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join 
In  your  tribute  to  Senator  Daniel  Foley  as 
your  Outstanding  Public  Servant  for  1974  I 
have  known  Dan  Foley  for  years  a.";  an  out- 
standing Ipctslator,  a  fine  Democrat,  and  a 
good  friend  His  Initiatives  in  the  field  of 
progressive  health  legislation  and  no-fault 
auto  Insurance,  have  not  only  .^^ucceeded  in 
protecting  the  consumers  of  this  state,  but 
have  shown  the  way  to  many  other  states 
around  the  nation.  But,  even  more  than 
these  specific  accomplishments.  Dan  Foley 
has  remained  close  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents and  an  effective  champion  of  their 
interests.  I  compliment  your  organization  for 
your  excellent  selection  of  a  truly  outstand- 
ing public  servant. 

And,  speaking  of  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. It  is  i\  privilege  to  be  here  in  the  home 
district  of  my  distinguished  colleague  of  26 


years  In  Congress,  Harold  Donohce.  Haiou) 
has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  and 
vigorous  supporters  of  progressive  legi»i». 
tlon  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
decades.  Colleagues  recognize  that  he  is  »n 
experienced  source  of  sound  thinking  and 
quiet  strength  when  the  legislative  atmos- 
phere gets  a  little  tense,  as  it  so  often  does 
In  this  turbulent  time  of  out  history. 

We  have  worked  together  on  many  major 
pieces  of  legislation  during  our  years  to- 
gether In  Congress.  But  today  he  Is  deeply 
Involved  In  the  most  Important  and  his- 
toric deliberation  of  the  Congress  In  over  a 
century.  As  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Hou«ie  Judiciary  Committee,  Harold 
Donohue  Is  In  a  critical  leadership  jxwltlon 
In  Congressional  consideration  of  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  While  I  do  not  envy  him  in  this 
difficult  Job.  I  am  thankful  that  men  with 
his  experience  and  character  are  carrying 
out  this  difficult  responsibility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rapid  change  and  Increased  complexity 
are  hallmarks  of  modern  societies  and  Amer- 
ica Is  no  exception. 

Overnight  the  energy  situation  seemed  to 
burst  Into  our  consciousness  as  a  national 
crisis.  One  day  the  radio  Jingle  was  "Hec- 
triclty  Is  cheap,  cheap,  cheap."  the  following 
day  It  was  "turn  your  thermostat  down." 

For  years  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  our 
country  Increased  at  a  rate  of  about  l.S^'c 
each  year,  but  In  the  past  twelve  months  Its 
price  has  skyrocketed  an  Incredible  Wt. 
In  other  words,  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil  has  risen  twice  as  much  In  the  past  year 
as  In  the  prior  23  years  combined. 

Government  policy  has  traditionally  been 
aimed  at  holding  down  the  supply  of  oil 
domestically  as  a  way  of  keeping  American 
crude  prices  above  world  market  levels.  This 
year  that  policy  has  been  reversed  Today 
our  policy  is  based  on  an  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand production  and  bring  supplies  to  mar- 
ket at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In  order  to 
drive  down  today's  high  world  market  oil 
prices. 

The  world  food  situation  reversed  Itself 
Just  as  dramatically.  For  decades,  our  con- 
cern was  over  how  to  keep  our  farms  from 
producing  so  much  that  farmers  drove  each 
other  out  of  business,  and  how  to  dispose  of 
surpluses.  Today,  world  demand  Is  running 
far  ahead  of  the  ability  of  the  world's 
farmers  to  produce. 

The  growth  In  world  population  and  world 
affluence  has  turned  the  food  situation 
around.  Our  nation's  food  stocks  are  at  their 
lowest  level  since  World  War  I.  And  world 
food  reserves  today  have  shrunk  to  a  point 
where  they  are  adequate  to  meet  demand  for 
a  mere  21  days.  That  is  a  slim  margin  and  Is 
courting  a  world  food  disaster.  Coupled  with 
this  scarcity  are  rising  world  food  prices  that 
spell  trouble  to  many  American  consumer*. 
But  starvation  for  many  millions  around  th* 
globe  who  rely  on  the  products  of  our  farms 
lor  their  sustenance. 

Conditioned  to  a  world  of  food  surpluses, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
major  food  exportng  nation  has  taken  the 
steps  that  will  be  needed  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  food  .security  and  price  stability 
to  the  world's  producers  and  consumers. 

For  centuries  countries  have  argued,  bar- 
gained and  entered  trade  negotiations  to  gain 
access  to  the  markets  of  other  nations. 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  trade  negotiations  In  the  early 
I960's  and  the  purpose  of  virtually  every 
trade  overture  the  United  States  has  ever  ini- 
tiated— Including  those  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

But  today,  the  focus  of  International  trade 
discussions  has  been  radically  changed.  The 
main  concern  of  every  Industrialized  nation 
In  the  world  today  Is  access  to  the  resources 
of  other  nations. 
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Yes,  historically  It  has  been  access  to  mar- 
kets—now. it  Is  access  to  supply! 

Access  to  fuel,  to  food,  to  lumber,  to  miner- 
als, is  what  international  trade  Is  suddenly 
tX\  about. 

These  are  Just  a  sampling  of  the  many  In- 
dicators that  our  nation  now  faces  a  much 
more  basic  question:  How  will  America  adapt 
to  this  new  recognition  of  the  limits  on  na- 
ture's resources  without  diminishing  the 
gtandard  of  living  of  its  pe<jple? 

One  necessity  will  be  to  l>egln  to  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  plannlng-yes.  of  establishing 
goals  and  setting  priorities  lor  our  Nation. 

We  have  been  most  successful  when  such 
goals  have  been  precisely  set  and  doggedly 
pursued. 

The  Space  Program  is  a  good  example.  It 
was  a  success  because  we  set  a  goal,  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  achieving  It.  and  assigned 
a  specific  time  period  for  Its  accomplishment. 

The  Marshall  Plan  met  with  success  in 
rebuilding  Europe  after  World  War  II  for 
similar  reasons.  We  defined  our  objectives, 
and  put  the  entire  effort  under  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  management  sjrstem. 

Today's  needs  can  also  be  met  If  we  clearly 
and  carefully  select  our  goals,  establish  a 
time  period  for  their  accomplishment,  pledge 
the  resources  required  and  then  create  a 
management  system  to  pursue  each  of  them. 

Some  of  our  most  important  needs — needs 
that  should  be  national  priorities — are  pretty 
obvious  to  all  of  us. 

First,  our  Nation's  transportation  system 
needs  urgent  attention;  it  Is  neither  bal- 
anced, efficient,  nor  modern. 

Second,  the  conflict  between  environmen- 
tal protection  and  Industrial  growth  must  be 
resolved. 

Third,  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  is  essential  If  we  are  to  sus- 
tain our  standard  of  living. 

Fourth,  our  cities  are  decaying — they  need 
to  be  made  modern  and  liveable  again. 

Fifth,  we  need  a  National  Food  Policy  to 
assure  plenty. 

Sixth,  rural  and  small  town  America  pro- 
vide a  choice.  A  diversity,  in  lifestyle  to  our 
citizens  that  Is  healthy  for  our  country  and 
has  to  be  preserved  and  developed.  And  we 
have  Important  unmet  needs  In  housing, 
health,  and  education. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  goals  to  which 
America  must  address  Itself. 

But.  we  will  not  set  the  Nation's  priorities, 
conunlt  Its  resources,  mobilize  the  support 
of  the  people,  and  reach  these  goals  without 
a  much  better  Job  of  plazuilng — looking 
ahead.  Yes,  better  planning! 

For  years  we  In  politics,  and  many  In  pri- 
vate life,  have  avoided  this  word  like  the 
plague. 

Planning — it  conjured  up  the  demons  of 
Socialism  and  Communism  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  Today,  I  believe  we  are  a  bit 
more  mature.  Most  people  accept  planning 
as  a  non-ldeologlcal  necessity  In  managing 
activity  in  the  modern  world — private  and 
public  activity. 

When  I  speak  of  planning  I  do  not  mean 
having  someone  In  Washington  make  the 
many  detailed  decisions  regarding  public  or 
private  activity.  Nor  do  I  envision  a  one-year, 
two-year,  or  five-year  national  economic  plan 
within  which  every  business  In  every  sector 
of  the  economy  must  be  fit  and  to  which 
they  all  must  conform.  This  Is  not  my  Idea 
of  what  we  need  In  America  at  all. 

Planning  in  otir  nation  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  intimately  Involved  In  It.  The 
phUosophy  of  our  people  and  the  traditional 
practices  In  our  economy  doom  any  other  ap- 
proach to  certain  failure. 

We  have  had  experience  with  planning  of 
this  sort  In  our  country  in  the  past,  and  It 
has  worked  quite  well. 

Por  example,  without  careful  planning  tho 
peat  Interstate   highway  system   which   Is 


rapidly  nearlng  completion,  would  have  been 
impossible.  And  the  system  of  state  and  na- 
tional parks  In  this  country  could,  likewise, 
only  have  been  developed  with  clear  goals 
and  thorough  planning. 

The  need  today  Is  to  extend  the  concept  of 
planning  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  prosjjerlty  in  the  face  of 
ever  more  limited  resources. 

This  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  America. 

But,  we  have  faced  great  challenges  In  the 
past  and  emerged  a  stronger  nation — chal- 
lenges that  would  have  broken  the  spirit 
and  defeated  a  lesser  nation  and  a  weaker 
people. 

To  move  this  concept  of  planning  along 
and  to  focus  public  discussion  on  this  crucial 
issue,  I  have  recently  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  It  Is  the  single  most 
Important  legislative  proposal  of  my  25  years 
In  Congress,  and  1  have  worked  for  over 
two  years  on  its  development. 

When  one  looks  ahead  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century — a  mere  25  years  away — the 
need  for  such  a  planning  capability  Is  obvi- 
ous. 

In  25  years,  our  nation's  population  Is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  270  million  people;  today 
it  is  212  million. 

In  25  years,  83%  of  our  people  will  be  liv- 
ing on  one-sixth  of  this  nation's  land  in  ten 
massive  urban  areas. 

In  25  years,  the  per  capita  Income  of  Amer- 
icans will  be  from  two  to  three  times  what 
it  Is  today. 

In  25  years,  we  will  be  consuming  three 
times  as  much  energy  as  we  did  In  1970,  if 
past  trends  continue. 

In  25  years,  automobile  travel  in  the  United 
States  will  easily  double,  even  If  it  grows  at 
a  slower  rate  than  It  has  in  the  past. 

In  26  years,  consumption  of  Increasingly 
scarce  raw  materials  will  have  risen  dramati- 
cally over  current  levels — ^for  example,  alu- 
minum consumption  In  the  United  States  can 
be  expected  to  Jump  almost  five-fold  from 
the  1970  level  by  the  year  2000. 

It  is  Incredible  that  the  United  States,  the 
first  nation  to  enter  the  modem  world  of 
the  20th  Century,  may  well  be  the  last  na- 
tion to  develc^  the  institutions  and  proc- 
esses needed  to  deal  with  the  complexity  and 
rapid  change  that  come  with  a  modem  tech- 
nological society. 

If  we  are  to  "design"  our  future  and  not 
simply  "resign"  ourselves  to  it,  if  we  are  to 
anticipate  change  and  direct  It  to  the  fullest 
possible  benefit  of  our  people;  then  we  must 
create  the  means  and  organization  needed  to 
plEin  and  provide  for  America's  balanced  na- 
tional growth  and  development. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  today,  when  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  political  process  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  And  the  mistrust  and  cynicism  are 
not  directed  solely  at  the  White  House — the 
shadow  of  doubt  extends  from  the  city  hall 
to  the  state  house,  from  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion to  the  United  States  Congress.  Nor  Is  it 
directed  solely  at  Individuals.  Rather,  the 
basic  Integrity  and  soundness  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions  Is  being  questioned. 

Our  political  process  must  be  cleansed. 
Government  must  become  worthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  people.  But  cam- 
paign and  election  reform,  so  often  touted 
as  the  response  to  Watergate,  are  only  the 
beginning. 

Unless  our  government  buckles  down  and 
begins  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  all 
the  campaign  reform  and  election  reform  In 
the  world  will  not  restore  the  people's  faith 
in  their  government. 

The  proposal  I  have  discussed  with  you 
tonight  would.  I  believe,  result  in  a  great 
Improvement  in  the  ability  of  government 
to  anticipate  and  respond  effectively  to  our 
nations'  problems. 

I  do  not  claim  that  It  is  a  perfect  proposal 
or  that  modifications  would  not  Improve  it 


And,  as  with  anything  that  is  new.  we  prob- 
ably will  make  mistakes  as  we  learn  to  use  It. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century  require  that  government  have 
the  new  tools.  I  am  proposing,  if  It  Is  to  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  them.  Certainly  we  must 
try.  For  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said: 

"Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes.  But  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  the  Divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of 
the  cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted on  a  different  scale.  Better  the  oc- 
casional faults  of  a  government  living  in  the 
spirit  of  charity  than  the  consistent  omis- 
sions of  a  government  frozen  In  the  ice  of 
its  own  Indifference." 


SCHOOL  IMPACT  AID  REFORM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  1539, 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  pro- 
poses a  comprehensive  reform  of  school 
impact  aid  under  Public  Law  81-874.  I 
have  expressed  earlier  my  appreciation 
to  the  Education  Subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  (Mr.  Dobonick)  for  their 
efforts  to  assure  recognition  of  impact 
aid  funding  priorities.  This  is  a  mattei 
of  serious  concern  to  school  districts 
near  major  military  installations.  May  I 
again  express  my  appreciation  and  ex- 
tend it  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
for  addressing  the  many  Issues  involved. 
My  constituents  in  the  school  districts 
adjacent  to  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, have  had  good  opportunities  to 
make  their  views  known. 

For  several  years  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  asserted  fund- 
ing priorities  for  category  A — "on  base" 
entitlements  through  appropriation  lan- 
guage. This  is  not  a  satisfactory  pro- 
cedure. It  is  vulnerable  to  point-of-order 
challenge.  School  districts  with  severe 
category  A  impaction  have  faced  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  about  the  amount 
of  their  annual  entitlements.  We  would 
do  well  to  write  reasonable  priorities  Into 
law  as  the  committee  has  recommended. 

There  are  some  impact  aid  features 
in  S.  1539  which  I  oppose.  The  inclusion 
of  low  rent  public  housing  in  the  Public 
Law  874  definition  of  Federal  property 
has  been  unacceptable  to  me  since  it  was 
first  adopted  several  years  ago.  This  in- 
clusion grossly  distorts  the  original  in- 
tent of  Public  Law  874.  S.  1539  would  re- 
move the  Public  Law  874  safeguard  which 
precludes  funding  of  the  category  C  or 
public  housing  eligibles  until  other  fund- 
ing requirements  of  the  act  are  met. 
S.  1539  would  do  this  bv  eliminating  cate- 
gor>'  C  and  folding  the  public  housing 
eligibles  into  the  established  A  and  B 
categories. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  have 
rai'jfd  <:trenunus  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal. In  a  March  5.  1974  letter  to  the 
distinguished  committee  chairman  the 
President  referred  to  the  proposed 
change  In  category  C  entitlement.  He 
said: 

The  modest  steps  taken  by  the  Committee 
to  accomplish  this  reform  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  forced   funding  of  a  new  Category. 

The  Secretary  stated  on  the  same  date 
in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
that: 
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The  Inclusion  of  Category  C — public  hous- 
ing—within  the  A  and  B  Categories  is  a  step 
backwards,  making  Title  n  of  S.  1630  un- 
acceptable. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  understand  that  no  firm  esti- 
mates exist  for  the  cost  of  funding  public 
housing  children  under  Public  Law  874. 
Some  consider  $300  million  a  good  guess. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, addressed  this  Issue  in  its  report 
filed  on  December  31,  1972.  The  report 
recommended  substantially  the  same 
public  housing  Impact  aid  support  re- 
flected in  the  pending  bill.  In  minority 
views,  joined  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Colorado  and  Kentucky, 
I  then  stated  strong  objections  to  recom- 
mendations for  full  funding  of  the  Public 
Law  874  provisions  which  authorize  Im- 
pact Slid  payments  to  school  districts  In 
relation  to  the  number  of  children  liv- 
ing in  federally  assisted  public  housing. 
The  cost  was  then  estimated  at  about 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  position  I  stated  in  December  1972 
on  Impact  aid  and  public  housing  is  the 
one  I  still  hold  and  recommend  to  the 
Senate : 

The  addition  to  total  municipal  overbur- 
den In  large  cities,  as  a  restilt  of  heavy  con- 
centrations of  poor  and  low-Income  families, 
deserves  consideration  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive basis  than  education.  The  Report 
[of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity!  recognizee  this  In  its 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Urban  Renewal — to 
provide  support  related  to  a  variety  of  munic- 
ipal services.  Any  urging  of  immediate  full 
funding  of  school  impact  aid,  related  to 
public  housing,  would  be  a  digression  from 
the  goal  of  more  comprehensive  urban  sup- 
port. It  would  also  confuse  current  eflorts 
to  clarify  PX.  874  objectives  with  respect  to 
school -district  impact  of  military  and  civil 
service  dependents. 

The  danger  in  removing  the  current 
Public  Law  874  safeguard  on  category  C 
funding  is  clear  upon  examination  of  the 
impact  aid  proration  provisions  In  S. 
1539.  Unless  categories  A  and  B.  which 
under  S.  1539  would  now  Include  public 
housing  children,  are  fully  funded,  each 
category  would  first  receive  25  percent 
of  entitlement.  Then  a  second  set  of 
varied  proration  factors  would  apply.  The 


net  result  of  the  proration  under  opti- 
mistic appropriation  conditions  would  be 
a  drop  in  entitlement  from  100  percent 
to  85  percent  for  school  districts  with 
greater  than  25  percent  A — "on  base" 
impaction. 

Senators  from  States  with  heavy 
category  A  impaction  will  recognize 
clearly  the  dangers  to  local  school  budg- 
ets of  the  15-percent  entitlement  reduc- 
tion threatened  by  S.  1539.  It  Is  a  serious 
threat.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  ap- 
propriations Committee  would  support 
and  the  President  accept  a  fully  funded 
impact  aid  appropriation  on  the  terms  of 
the  pending  bill.  The  full-funding 
amoimt  could  exceed  $1  billion  per  year. 
Any  amount  less  than  full  funding,  and 
the  proration  factors  apply. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  commended 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  attention  to  impact  aid 
priorities,  I  regret  very  much  that  what 
the  right  hand  has  given  the  left  tends  to 
take  away  through  the  devices  of  public 
housing  eligibility,  full  funding  and  pro- 
ration. 

I  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  my  neighbor  State 
of  South  Dakota.  It  would  shield  the 
school  districts  with  25  percent  or  greater 
category  A  impaction  from  the  S.  1539 
proration  provisions  and  thus  maintain 
a  critical  funding  priority  established  In 
recent  years  through  the  appropriation 
process.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  rendered  good  service  to  all 
States  with  large  military  bases  near 
relatively  small  school  districts. 

It  haa  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
has  been  some  consideration  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  purpose  would 
be  to  raise  the  proration  immimlty 
threshold  to  some  level  higher  than  25- 
percMit  category  A  impcurtlon.  For  ex- 
ample, imder  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota's  amendment,  all  districts  vri th 
25  percent  or  greater  Impaction  would  be 
Immune  from  proration  in  less  than  full- 
funding  situations.  The  ranks  of  the 
immime  school  districts  would  be 
thinned  considerably,  however,  if  a 
higher  category  A  immunity  threshold 
were  stipulated,  say  50-  or  60-percent 
impaction. 


The  effects  of  raising  the  percentage 
above  25  percent  can  be  seen  in  the  tables 
below.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  most  recent 
year  for  complete  impact  aid  data,  34 
States  had  a  total  of  229  school  districts 
with  greater  than  25-percent  category 
A  impaction.  Some  of  these  are  Ameri- 
can Indian  districts.  These  are  noted  In 
the  table  vrhlch  lists  individual  school 
districts. 

Senators  from  each  of  the  34  States 
concerned  can  gage  the  effects  of  alter- 
ing the  McGovem  amendment  by  rais- 
ing the  proration  immunity  threshold 
above  25  percent.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  how  many  severely  Impacted  school 
districts  in  each  State  would  be  vulner- 
able to  proration  and  suffer  as  much  as  a 
15-percent  category  A  entitlement  reduc- 
tion. For  example,  by  raising  the  pro- 
ration Immunity  threshold  from  25-per- 
cent to  60-percent  category  A  impaction, 
134  of  the  229  severely  impacted  school 
districts — nearly  59  percent  of  the  total- 
would  remain  vulnerable  to  proration.  A 
50-percent  category  A  impaction  thresh- 
old would  leave  112  school  districts— 
nearly  49  percent  of  the  229  district 
total — still  vulnerable. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  a  25-per- 
cent threshold  rests  mainly  on  usage. 
For  several  years,  25  percent  has  been 
accepted  as  Uie  point  where  severe  cate- 
gory A  lmp€ictlon  begins  and  100  percent 
of  entitlement  should  be  guaranteed.  It 
is  not  an  immutable  level,  but  It  shows 
signs  of  being  durable.  I  strongly  oppose 
efforts  to  tamper  with  it. 

Experience  with  past  education  bills 
and  the  stated  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration suggest  that  we  may  be  some 
distance  from  the  signing  of  a  bill  Into 
law.  Regardless  of  the  fate  of  S.  1539 
and  H  J%.  69,  the  House-passed  educatlco 
bill,  we  are  building  an  important  record 
on  impact  aid  reform.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  help  build  the  reform  rec- 
ord. I  would  regret  very  much,  however, 
seeing  in  that  record  any  efforts  to  tam- 
per with  the  Senate's  established  accept- 
ance of  25  percent  as  the  beginning  of 
severe  category  A  impaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AT  VARYING  LEVELS  OF  CATAGORY  3A  IMP'XTION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

(Percent  of  Impaction] 


State 

25-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-«9 

70-79 

80-89 

90-100 

Total 
number 

State 

25-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-100 

Todl 
mimber 

Alaska 

2 
4 

2 
2 

1 
3 

4' 

3' 

r 

17' 

3' 

6 

38 
1 
21 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

31 
4 
I 

New  Hampshire... 

Arizona 

6 

1 
1 
2 

1 
I 

3 

2" 

4 

1 

2 

2 
3 

1 
2 

5 

2 

i" 

2 

2 

3' 

2" 

1 
2' 

i 
i" 

2 

2' 

i' 

4 

Arkansas 

California 

3 

5 

I 
1 

2 

1 

New  York     

Colorado 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

(itah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

ToUl 

IS 

Idaho 

I. 

...... 

l| 

Iliinoi?       

1 

2 

1 

Indiana 

Kansas 

-■•-j 

i' 

i' 

I 

3 

3' 

1 

Maine  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1 

1 

1 

Missouri  .... 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

'.'.'. i 

1 

6' 

1 

i".' 

...... 

2 

i" 

4 

7' 

2 

2' 

6 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

U 

2 

1 

Nevada 

36 

43 

33 

22 

19 

27 

12 

37 

221 

1 

1 
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state  and  school  district 


Total 
average 

dally     Category 
attend-  3A 

ance     children 


Category 

3A 

children 

as  per- 
centage 

of  total 


Total 

entitlement 


*'"Alaska  Dept.  of  Ed.. -.  21,119 

Hoonah  Public  Schools  ' «.70 

King  Cove  City  School  Dist 81 

Bristol  Bay  Boro  School  Oist.' 264 

Dillingham  City  School  Dist.' 316 

Nome- Beta  Reg.  HIgti  School 315 

Slate  total - 22.  365 

Maricopa  Co.  Accomodation  S.  D 515 

IndlanOaslsS.  D.  No.  4'....               934 

Fort  Huachuca  Accomodation  Schools' 1.84/ 

Mt  Lemmon  Accommodation  S.  D. 103 

YumaCo.S.  D.  No.  271.. 1,143 

Litchfield  S.  D.  No.  79.... 1.124 

Northern  Yuma  H.  S.  D.' 556 

Grand  Canyon  S.  D.  No.  4  and  3 178 

Tuba  City  E.  S.  0.  No.  15' 1.134 

Grand  Canyon  H.  S.  D.' 76 

Tuba  City  H.  S.  D.' -.  371 

Union  E.S.  D.  No.  62  ' 116 

Peach  Springs  S.  D.  No.  8  ' 115 

Valentines.  D.  No.  22 35 

Moccasins.  D.  No.  1 20 

DysartS.  D.  No.  89  ' 2.734 

Chevelon  Butte  S.  0.  No.  5 20 

Page  High  Sch.  Dist.  No.  8 563 

Page  Elem.  Sch.  Dist.  No.  8.. 1,446 

VVindow  Rock  S.  D.  No.  8' 2,156 

E.S.  D.  No  2' 988 

Keams  Canyon  E.  S.  D.  No.  25' 361 

McNary  Elem.  S.  D.  No.  23 101 

Alchesay  H.  S.  D.  No.  2' 242 

GanadoS.  D.  No.  19' 1,294 

Kayenta  E.S.  0.  No.  27' 814 

ChlnleC.  S   D.  No.  24'.. 2.803 

PuercoE.S.  D.  No.  18' 582 

Young  Sch.  Dist.  No.  5' 289 

RIceS.  D.  No.2' 1.015 

Sacaton  E.S.  D.  No.  18' 802 

Apache  Co.  H.S.  D.  No.  9' 767 

Fort  Thomas  Elem.  S.  D.  No.  7  ' 347 

Fort  Thomas  H.  S.  D.  No.  7  ' 117 

Alpines.  D.  No.  7 39 

Monument  Valley  H.S.  D.  No.  5' 365 

Navajo  Compiessor  Stat.  S.  D.  No.  5  ' 29 

Horse  Mesa  Accom.  Sch.  &  Unor.  Terr.' 20 

Statetotal 26,161 

Arkansas 

GosJiellS.  D.  No.  6. 

Statetotal 

California: 

Two  Rock  U.  S.  D." 151 

Reservation  S.  D.' 14 

HerlongS.  D 2% 

Coffee  Creek,  S.  D 26 

Alpine  Co.  Unit.  S.  D 109 

CenterJt.  S.  D 1.160 

Wheatland  S.D 2,542 

Wheatland  U.  H.  S.  D 862 

Travis  Unlf.  S.  D 3,420 

Monterey  Peninsula  Unlf.  S.  D 17,  799 

AtwaterS.  D 3,400 

ChawanakeeS.  E.  D 40 

Big  Creek  Elementary  S.  D 185 

OceanView  S.D 2,142 

AdelantoS.  D 1,864 

China  Lake  Jt.  S.  D 2,500 

Muroc  Unlf.  S.  D 3,894 

Central  U.  S.  0 2,181 

Seeley  U.  S.  D -  383 

San  Pasqual  Valley  Unit.  S.  D.' 672 

Lompoc  Unit.  S.  D 12,167 

Statetotal 55,907 

Colorado: 

El  Paso  Co.  S.  D.  No.  8 

Ignacio  United  S.  D.  No.  11  JL' 

Air  Academy  S.  D.  Bo.  2 

Statetotal 

Connecticut: 

Town  of  Groton  Bd.  of  Ed 

Statetotal 

Idaho: 

S.D.  No.  193 

Statetotal 3,925 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


16,617 

97 

22 

69 

101 

135 


78.68  $24,727,591 

35. 93  70,  435 

27.16  15,975 

26. 14  50. 103 

31.96  73,340 

42.  86  98,  028 


17.041 ...  25,035.474 


515 

934 

1,847 

46 
622 
309 
184 
127 
1,107 

65 
361 

58 
105 

18 

10 
702 

20 
281 
835 
2,084 
987 
361 

87 
240 
1,209 
814 
2,803 
300 
223 
903 
762 
200 
254 

79 

11 
365 

29 
7 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
44.66 
54.42 
27.49 
33.09 
71.35 
97.62 
85.53 
97.30 
50.00 
91.30 
51.43 
50,00 
25.68 
100.00 
49.91 
57.75 
96.66 
99.90 
100.  00 
86.14 
99.17 
93.43 
100.00 
100.00 
51.55 
77.16 
88.97 
95,01 
26.08 
73.20 
67.52 
28.21 
100.00 
100.00 
35.00 


221,527 
401. 760 
794,  487 

19,  786 
267,  553 
132,916 

79, 147 

54,629 
476, 176 

27,959 
155,  284 

24,948 

45,165 

7,742 

4,301 

301,965 

8.603 

120,  872 

359, 175 

896, 432 

424,  5  8 

155.  284 

37.423 
103, 236 
520,051 
350, 142 
1.205,710 
129,  045 

95,  923 
388,  425 
327,774 

86,  030 
109,  258 

33,981 

4.731 

157,  004 

12,474 
3,011 


26  161 

19,864  . 

8,  544,  499 

1,864 

1,205 

64,65 

518, 150 

1,864 

1,205  . 

518,150 

10 

117 

10 

32 

673 

2,151 

591 

3,326 

5,166 

1,077 

40 

126 

660 

1,452 

2,387 

2,763 

1,625 

205 

245 

3,113 


58.28 
71.43 
39,53 
38.46 
29.36 
58.02 
84.62 
68.56 
97.25 
29.02 
31.68 
100.00 
68.11 
30.81 
77.90 
95.48 
70.96 
74.51 
42.44 
36.46 
25.59 


37, 853 

4,301 

50,327 

4,301 

15, 789 

289,490 

925, 252 

423, 912 

1,641,081 

2, 548, 956 

463, 271 

17,206 

54, 198 

283,  899 

624,  577 

1,026,768 

1, 363, 291 

698,993 

88,180 

120, 885 

1, 535, 985 


.      55, 907 

25, 587 

12,218,525 

3,196 

1,876 

443 

1,700 

58.70 
48.26 
38.07 

806,961 

918 

190,655 

4,466 

789, 123 

8,580 

4,019 

1,786,640 

8,722 

2,769 

31,75 

1.710,632 

8  722 

2.769 

1,710,632 

3.925 

1,725 

43.95 

742,008 

1,725 


742,008 


State  a.id  school  district 


Category 

Total 

3A 

average 

children 

daily 

Category 

as  per- 

attend- 

3A 

centage 

Total 

ance 

children 

of  total 

entitlement 

Illinois: 

Highwood  Highland  Parks.  D.  No.  Ill 1.415             428 

NorlhChicagoS.  D.  No.  64 3.451          1.965 

Community  H  S.  D.  No.  123 1304             392 

Rantoul  city  S.  D.  No.  137 3,481          1,770 

RantoulTwp.  H.S.  D.  No.  193 1.537             421 

Mascoutah  Comm,  Unit,  S.  D.  No.  19 3.511          1.905 

Statetotal 14,700 ^ 

Indiana: 

Maconaquah  Sch.  Corp 3,788         1,375 

Statetotal --^h^l^ ^.'^iL 

Unit.  S.  D.  No.  475 6.412          2,719 

Unif.  S.  0.  No.  437 3,127          1.397 

Unlf.S.  D.  No.27..... 2.  368         2,366 

Statetotal 11.907 

Maine:  „         ,  ,„ 

Limestone  School  Dept 2  400          1,699 

Townof  Winter  Harbor  Sch.  Comm.. 193              93^ 

Statetotal 2,593         1,792 

Massachusetts: 

Town  of  Ayer  Sch.  Committee 3.413         2,030 

Bourne  Sch.  Committee... 3,230         1.169 

State  toUl 6.643 

Michigan: 

Oscoda  Area  Schools -..  4,121         1,717 

Rudyard  Twp.  S.  D.  No.  11 2.221          1,593 

Forsyth  S.  D.  No.  7 3  314         2.130 

Statetotal 9.656 

Minnesota:  ,  . 

Redlake  I.S    D.  No.  381 909             893 

I.S.  0.  No.  77'..       --  135              135 

Unorg  Territory  S.  D. ' ---  9^ 92^ 

Statetotal 1.  136          1, 120 

Missouri:  .            .^ 

KnobNosterRe-lrs  S,  D  R.  8... 2  043         1.206 

BeltonS.  D.  No.  124.         4  300          1,101 

WaynesvilleReorg.  S.  D.  R.  6 4.902         3,030 

Statetotal 11.245 

Montana: 

Jt.  S.  D.  No.  8'.. 358 

Browning  E.S.  D.  No.  9' 1  267 

H.S.  D.  No.  9' 378 

Elmo  E.  S.  D.  No.  22' 33 

BabbS.  D.  No.  8' --  ^1 

Heart  Butte  S.  D.  No.  1' -  160 

Lakeside  S.  D.  No.  3... 109 

Jt.  H.  S.  D.  No.  8'.. 121 

DiwnS.  D.  No.  9'.... 68 

Gardiner  S.  D.  No.  4  ' 102 

S.  0.  No.  21. -.-  116 

Lame  Deer  S.  0.  No.  6  ' 304 

Glasgow  E.S.  D.  No.  1 1  415 

Harlem  E.  S.  D.  No.  12' 392 

Harlem  H.  S.  D.  No.  12' 183 

Brockton  S.D.  No.  55' 139 

Box  Elder  E.  S.  D.  No.  13  ' 141 

S.D.  No.2' 50 

E.S.  0.  No.  271 306 

E.  S.  D.  17  HI 1,091 

Blaine  Co.S.  D.  No.  5  • 203 

S.D.  No.  21 136 

Frazer  H.  S.  D.  No.  2" ^46 

Poplar  Pub.  Grade  S.  D.  No.  9i 593 

Poplar  H.  S.  D.  No.  9i -  241 

S.  D.  No.  57 " 

Box  Elder  H.  S.  D.  No.  G' 86 

H.  S.  D.  No.  21 1*0 

Brockton  H.S.  D.  No.  55'...- 31 

Edgar  S.  D.  No.  4' 55 

Elem.  S.  D.  No.  87 257  

statetotal 8,636 

Nebraska: 

Winnebago  S.  D.  No.  17 1 307 

Macy  S.  D.  No.  16' 364 

Santae  S.  D.  C.  5  > ,„  ,48 

S.  D.  of  tha  City  of  Bellevue 10,170 

Statetotal 10,889         4,494 


3:.  23 
56.54 
30.06 
50.85 
27.39 
54  26 


5311.150 
975.249 
419.612 
926, 595 
368  484 
945  470 


6,881 3,946,571 


36,30 


658,  460 


658,  460 


42.40 
44,68 
99.92 


1,270  316 

652,678 

1,105.395 


6,482  3,028,390 


70.79 
48.19 


730. 824 

40,003 


770,828 


59.48 
36.19 


1,540,973 
1,046.839 


3,199  2,587,812 


41.66 
71.72 
64.27 


834,  530 

774  261 

1,035,265 


5.440 2.644,057 


95.24 

100  oc 
IOC.  00 


449,143 

67.  8»9 
46  272 

563  315 


59,03 
25.60 
61.81 


555  278 

506  933 

1  395.  102 


5.337 2.467.314 


109 

30  45 

55? 

75   14 

?36 

62  43 

?4 

72  ■'S 

55 

77.46 

160 

100  00 

3? 

29  36 

40 

33.06 

22 

32.35 

46 

46,10 

84 

72.41 

258 

84.87 

tv-, 

31,31 

170 

43.37 

76 

41.53 

103 

74.10 

93 

55.96 

49 

98.00 

170 

55.56 

333 

30.52 

171 

84.24 

62 

45.59 

70 

43.48 

304 

51.26 

8? 

34.02 

35 

79.55 

66 

76.74 

92 

65.71 

21 

67.74 

75 

45.45 

247 

96.11 

46,  886 

620,028 

19S  320 

13  814 

31  295 

105, 044 

13,754 

26  640 

13,730 

42  923 

49.649 

•.25,  496 

!9f  91a 

81,108 

59,461 

79,821 

48,653 

29,918 

83,303 

149,510 

130,079 

29,750 

19, 174 

151,601 

58.675 

25.469 

71.677 

73,481 

20,  862 

25,100 

170,247 


4,580 2,792,432 


231 

285 

46 

3,932 


75.24 
78.30 
95.83 
38.66 


149,119 

183,978 

29,694 

2, 538,  263 

2,901,056 


13500 
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SUte  and  school  district 


Total 

Catagonr 

avorage 

children 

daily 

Category 

as  per- 

attend- 

3A 

centage 

ance 

children 

oftoUl 

ToUl 
entitlement 


Nevada  -* 

Mineral  Co.  S.  D „ 1,674 

State  total 

New  Hampshire: 

City  of  Portsmouth  Bd.  o(  Ed 

State  total 

New  Jersey 

Boro.  of  Lakehurst  Bd  ot  Ed 791 

Boro.  of  Eatontown  Bd  of  Ed  , 2.3*6 

Bd.  of  Ed.  N.  Hanover  Twp   2.037 

No.  Burlington  Co.  Reg  S.  0. 2^239 

Pemberton  Twp.  Bd.  Ed 1,217 

State  total , 14,690 

New  Mexico: 

Dulce  I.  S  D.  No.  21  1  ..   595 

Jemez  Springs  Mun.  S.  0.  No.  31 ' 612 

Bernalillo  Mun.  S  0.  N0.I'..   ..  2  772 

Cuba  I.  S.  0.  No.  21 ,,[,  I'ogfl 

Alamogordo  Mun.  S.  0.  No.  1 8,875 

Tularosa  Municipal  S.  D.  No.  41                  ~   '  1484 

I   S.  C.  No.  22'.    ..                  J..'.'  4^479 

Gallup  McKinley  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed.' i...  I2'  177 

Bloomfield  Mun.  S.  D.  No.  6 1 ..  1909 

Magdalena  Mun.  S.  D.  No.  12' ^'1.  '609 

State  total ^ 

New  York :  £ 

U.  F.  S.  0   No.  14.  Town  of  Fire  Island it 

Central  S.  D.  No.  1,  Town  ol  Peru .i 

Slate  total      ..  .^ 

North  Dakota:  \ 

Riverdale  Pub.  S.  0  No.  89 i-  268 

New  Town  Pub.  S.  D  No.  I %.  746 

Lincoln  S.  D.  No.  38 i  152 

Grand  Forks  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  1 .5"  10  552 

Minot  Pub.  S.  0.  No.  1     ■  9023 

Sden  Pub.  S.  D.  No.  3'  I  '346 

FortTotten  S.  D.  No.  3> .%..  31 

Fort  Yates  Pub.  S  D.  No.  4 « £.  369 

Twin  Buttes  S.  D  No.  37  1 H.  79 

Couture  S.  D.  No.  27' r^..  335 

IngebretonS   D   No  28  .                              '    ,  115 

Mandaree  Pub  S  0  No.  36 '       .  ..          .'   ..  213 

While  Shield  Pub  S   D  No.  85  ' Ii...  197 

Nekoma  School  District  No.  36 r  120 

OberonSONo   16                 io7 

Statelotal         23153 

Ohio 

Mad  River  Twp.  L«al  S   D ;...  7,604 

Hamilton  Local  Bd  of  Ed  I...  3^324 

t 

Stale  lotals ^..  10.928 

Oklahoma:  \ 

Dahloneoah  0.  S.  No.  29" "         I.  lOl 

BellDSDNo.  331            ..             T'  223 

Lost  City  OS  D.  No.  17' '}'  197 

Ryal  DSD  No.  3' '    iT'  66 

SkellyOSDNoP              '.'.  .'.'.f.\  110 

Rocky  Mountain  Dep  S  D   No.  24'               1  100 

Maryetta  0.  S.  0   No  22 1                          '  r"  199 

WicklitfeD  S  0  No  35' !"  43 

Wolfe  D  S   0.  No   13           ..         '?"'  tt 

justice  D  S   D   No  54'.                             "i"  72 

Vamoosa  D  SO  No  8'   .   .               "'  "V'  nj 

BroKton  I  S   D   No  68  ' "  "i."  159 

Carneeie  I  S.  D.  No  33 ' X'  827 

Boone  D  S   D   No  56 '      .   .                       '5'  M 

Little  Axe  0  S  D  No7i     ..       .        '      "i'  lag 

Stony  Point  D  S   D.  No.  124..       T  82 

CjntOM  )   S   D   No    15          ..  .,                    [T  43g 

Burns  Flat  I   S  D.  No.  7 "...!!£  435 

Statelotal J  3,454 


697 


41.64       }299,814 


1  674 

697  . 

299,814 

5.332 

1,496 

28.06 

891.765 

5,332 

1,496  . 

891, 765 

State  and  school  district 


Total 
average 

daily     Category 
attend-  3A 

ance     children 


Catcgonr 

children 
as  per- 
centage 
of  toUl 


259 
1,119 
1,606 
1,097 
2.041 


32.74 
47.70 
78.84 
49.00 
28.05 


206,047 
739,  558 
911,629 
953,490 
1,623,717 


Oregon' 

HeboS.  D  No   13  J. 
Petersburg  S.  D  No  14  C. 
Jefferson  Co  S  0  5  9  J 
Three  Lynn  S   D   No  123  . 
Bonneville  S   D   No  46      . 


100 
106 
2.082 
66 
72 


36 
36 
632 
66 
24 


3S.  00 
33  96 
30.36 
100.00 
33.33 


ToUl 
entitlement 


K3, 234 
29,490 

451. 6S< 
42.595 
19.660 


State  total. 


2.426 


794 


Rhode  Island 

Town  ol  Middletown  Sch.  Comm. 
Town  of  N    Kingstown  Sch.  Dept. 


4.25' 
6,553 


1.402 
1  832 


32.95 
27.95 


566.639 


861.332 
1  098.851 


Statelotal 10.810  3.234 1.960,184 


6,122 4,434.443 


527 
265 

1,179 
519 

2,334 
464 

3,610 

6.791 
567 
312 


88.57 
43.30 
42.  J3 
48.06 
26.30 
31.27 
80.60 
55.77 
29.70 
51.23 


226.689 

113.989 

507.146 

223.  247 

1,003,970 

199,589 

1,552,841 

2.921,148 

243, 895 

134,206 


South  Dakota : 

ToddCo  I  S.  0.' 1.784  1.213  67.99 

Douglas  IS.  D.  No.  3 3.158  2.421  76.66 

Shannon  Co.  I.  S.  0.  No.  1  ' 1448  1325  9151 

Eagle  Butte  I.  S.  D  No.  3  I 858  594  69  23 

White  River  I.  S.  D.  No.  29' 424  148  3491 

McLaughlin  I.  S.  0.  No.  21 619  169  27  30 

Smee  I.  S.  0.  No.  4  1 189  171  90  48 

CS.D.No.3' 38  37  37:76 


638.790 

1,274.947 

697. 771 

312.812 

77.938 

88.998 

90.052 

19.484 


State  toUI. 


8  578 


6,078 3.200.796 


Texas : 

Del  Valle  I.  S.  D.  No.  91 3  916 

Killeen  IS.  0 13.215 


34.592 

16,568  . 

7,128.725 

78 
3.996 

23 

1,613 

29.49          50,487 
40.37    1,199,539 

4,074 

1,636  . 

1,250  027 

160 
216 

61 

2,667 

2,543 

213 

31 
286 

62 
269 

74 
207 

77 

52 

34 


59.70 
28.95 
40.13 
25.27 
28.18 
61.56 
100.00 
77.51 
78.48 
32.22 
64.35 
97.18 
39.09 
43.33 
31.78 


6.952 

1.932 
902 


25.41 
27.14 


84.465 

92.912 

26.239 

1. 440. 446 

1,373,474 

119,757 

13.334 

123, 022 

26,669 

115,710 

31.831 

89.041 

33.  121 

22.367 

14  625 

3,607.019 

831.049 
387,995 


Flour  Bluff  I.  S.  0. 

San  Vincente  C.  S.  0.  No.  2. 

Randolph  Field  I.S.  0   

Lackland  IS.  D 

United  Cons.  I.  S.  D 

Fort  Sam  Houston  I.  S.  0... 


2,972 
14 
1,344 
867 
2,171 
1.521 


1.001 

3.703 

744 

14 

1,288 
865 
596 

1,421 


25.56 
28.02 
25.03 
100.00 
95.83 
99.77 
27.45 
93.43 


430.580 
1,592,845 

320.031 

16,166 

1,097.221 

736.878 

256.369 
1,210,521 


State  total  26.020 

UUh; 

San  Juan  Co.  S.  D.' 

Daaett  S.  D 


State  total . 


Co.  Sch.  Bd.  of  PrinctGeorp  Co. 
State  total! 


2.834 1.219,045 


64 

125 

97 

45 

45 

30 

56 

18 

23 

48 

46 

65 

207 

48 

59 

16 

130 

168 


63.37 
56  05 
49.24 
68.18 
40.91 
30  00 
28.  14 
41.86 
50.00 
66.67 
40  00 
40.88 
25.03 
71.54 
29.80 
25.81 
29.68 
38.62 


1,290 


27.529 
53.768 
41,724 
19.356 

19  356 
12  904 
24  088 

7.742 
9  894 

20  647 

19  786 
27,959 
89.041 

20  647 
25.  378 

7  232 
55.919 
72.  265 

555.  243 


Washington : 

Oak  Habor  S.  D.  No.  2  1 

Diablo  S.  0.  No.  1  5' 

Dupont  Fort  Lewis  S.  D.  No.  7 

Cape  Flattery  S.  D.  No.  4  1 

Anderson  Islands.  D.  No.  24 

TaholahS.  D.  No.  77' 

ueets  Clearwater  S.  D.  No.  2>... 

*ill  A.  S.  0.  No.  31..   

Mount  Adams  S.  D.  No.  2  9'... 

Medical  Lake  S.  D.  No.  326 

Inchelium  S.  D.  No.  7'... 

Nespelem  S.  0.  No.  14' 

WellpinitS.  D.  No.  49' 

Kellers.  D.  No.  3' 

Columbia  S  D.  No.  2  6 

Clover  Parks.  D.  No.  4 


26.020 

9.632  .- 

5.660,612 

2,494 
188 

1,176 
75 

47.15 
39.89 

505,856 
32.261 

2.682 

1,251  .. 



531.117 

4.629 

1,326 

28.65 

570,378 

4.629 

1,326  .. 

570  378 

Mill 


5,128 

40 

1.150 

622 

43 

145 

79 

90 

878 

2.334 

179 

165 

177 

30 

214 

13. 153 


1.646 

32.10 

735.729 

12 

30.00 

5,363 

998 

86.78 

446,086 

218 

35.05 

97,441 

36 

83.72 

16.091 

105 

72.41 

46,932 

30 

37.97 

19,643 

30 

33.33 

13,409 

427 

48.63 

190,860 

1,416 

60  67 

632.  J23 

64 

35.75 

28.606 

93 

56.36 

41.569 

154 

87.01 

68.834 

19 

63.33 

8,492 

57 

26.64 

25.477 

3,364 

25.58 

1,503,640 

Statetotal 24.427         8,669 3,881.103 


Wisconsin : 

Flambeau  S.  0.  No.  1' 

State  total 


389 


181 


49.05 


108.203 


369 


181 


108.203 


Wyoming: 

S.  0.  No  141 

Fort  Washakie  C.  S.  D  No.  21 1 
S.  0.  No  38' 


344 

229 
311 


270 
203 
238 


78.49  297,972 

88. 65  224. 030 

76  53  251.466 


SUte  total. 


884 


711 


773.468 


National  total  387,443      182.651  ..  109.549.761 


American  Indian  school  dUtrlctf . 


Districts  on  this  listing. 
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IMPORTANT  ROLE  PLAYlX)  BY 
LOCKHEED  C-5  "GALAXY"  IN 
CEASE-FIRE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 
LAST  OCTOBER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  In  the  June  issue  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  magazine  aa  excel- 
lent article  on  the  Lockheed  C-5  "Gal- 
axy." the  world's  largest  aircmft,  and 
the  Important  role  it  played  In  achieving 


a    cease-flre    in    the    Middle    East    last 
October. 

The  article  points  to  the  Importance  of 
the  C-5,  not  only  as  a  huge  cargo  car- 
rier, but  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
defense  emd  foreign  policy,  present  and 
future. 

The  C-5  massive  airlift  to  strengthen 
Israel  during  the  recent  war  is  credited 
with  directly  contributing  to  the  Mid- 


east cease-fire  and  possibly  to  a  more 
lasting  peace.  We  are  very  proud  that 
the  C-5  Is  built  at  the  Lockheed  Georgia 
Company  in  Marietta,  Qa.,  and  I  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


May  7,  197 Jt 
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The  Saga  or  "Pat  Albert" 
(By  Craig  Powell) 
When  you're  big  and  bulky  and  seem  Just 
too  clumsy  t»  ever  get  ofif  the  ground.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  work  Just  to  fly.  Paced  with  ridicule 
»nd  abuse.  It  takes  a  lot  more  effort  to  be- 
come an  aerial  star.  Walt  Disney's  famed 
flying  elephant  "Dumbo"  discovered  this  the 
hard  way.  So  did  "Fat  Albert,"  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  affectionate  name  for  the  world's 
largest  aircraft,  the  Lockheed  C-5  "Galaxy." 
But  when  all  the  dress  rehearsals  were  over 
und  It  was  time  for  the  big  performance, 
both  Dumbo  and  Pat  Albert  not  only  flew; 
tliey  stole  the  show. 

For  Dumbo  It  was  star  of  the  circuit  tent. 
For  Fat  Albert  It  was  being  a  star  over  the 
Holy  lAnd  and  mainstay  of  a  gigantic  air- 
lift that  became  a  strongly  Influencing  fac- 
tor m  bringing  about  a  cease-flre  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  a  buffer  Zone  be- 
tween the  two,  and  peace  talks  In  a  lonely 
tent  In  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Looking  back  In  time,  it  was  October  14, 
1943  .  .  •  Over  the  skies  of  southern  England 
the  B-17  "Flying  Portresses"  of  the  8th  Air 
Force  assembled  to  begin  the  now  famous 
mission  against  the  Third  Reich's  ballbearing 
factories  at  Schwelnfurt,  Germany. 

Exjictly  three  decades  later,  October  14, 
1973,  airborne  behemoths,  the  U.S.  Military 
Airlift  Command's  Lockheed  C-5  Galaxies, 
hegan  a  massive  airlift  to  reeupply  Israel 
with  vitally  needed  weaponry  at  the  height 
of  the  Tom  Klppur  war. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  finitely  measure  the 
•uccess  of  the  Schwelnfurt  bombing  raid. 
Not  even  the  historians  can  yet  postulate  in 
the  absolute.  But  some  facts  are  known.  The 
8th  Air  Force  suffered  the  greatest  casualties 
of  any  mission  of  World  War  11;  63  aircraft, 
OTer  630  combat  crewmen  lost.  But  soon 
thereafter,  German  tanks  began  to  grind  to 
•  halt.  Aircraft  of  the  Liiftwaffe  were  being 
grounded.  Nazi  ships  and  submarines  were 
falling  to  go  to  sea.  The  Fatherland's  fac- 
tories began  to  lay  fallow:  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  required  ballbearings  was  ceasing 
to  function. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  be  di/Bcult  today 
to  finitely  measure  the  success  of  the  Israeli 
alrUft.  That,  too.  will  be  for  later  historians 
to  determine.  Yet  again  certain  facts  are 
known.  No  aircraft  were  lost.  But,  already, 
there  are  strong  Indicators  that  the  C-5'b 
have  paid  off.  not  only  as  cargo  carriers,  but 
as  instruments  of  national  policy  directly 
contributing  to  the  Mideast  cease-flre  and 
possibly  to  a  more  lasting  peace.  __ 

When  the  recent  Ttmi  Klppur  war  began, 
the  Arab  nations  were  well  stocked  and 
•upplled  vrtth  the  weaponry  of  war.  Almost 
from  the  beginning,  the  Soviet  Union  started 
its  best  sea  and  airlift  resupply  to  the  Arab 
ports  and  airfields. 

Faced  with  massive  attrition  of  suppUes 
and  equipment,  it  appeared  Israel  wofuld 
quickly  lose  the  conflict  through  the  classic 
military  principle  of  "too  little — too  late." 
But  world  observers  had  failed  to  take  cognl- 
amce  of  Pat  Albert  and  the  C-V's  capability 
to  play  "catch-up"  ball. 

Once  the  bllllon-dollar  United  States  re- 
iupply  to  Israel  was  underway,  at  least  one 
Russian  observer  read  the  writing  In  the 
desert  sands.  Watching  the  freshly  supplied 
Israeli  tanks  and  equipment  spearhead 
across  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Soviet  is  reported 
to  have  commented  that  from  what  he  could 
observe  of  the  IsraeU  reeupply  effort,  Cairo 
and  the  Arab  armies  were  in  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  overrun  aiul  would  do  well  to 
negotiate  a  cease-flre  inunedlately. 

Unlike  the  1967  conflict,  the  Tom  Klppur 
war  of  the  waning  days  of  1973  was  not  an 
Israeli  pre-emptive  strike  bom  of  fear  of  an 
onslaught  by  the  Arab  nations.  This  time 
the  Israelis  were  struck  without  warning 
from  across  the  Suez  and  in  the  Syrian  Oolan 
Heights. 


Following  the  Initial  shock,  the  Israeli 
forces  rebounded  to  take  the  Initiative  on 
both  fronts.  But  again  the  battle  was  dif- 
ferent from  1967.  This  time  the  Arab  armor 
and  air  forces  were  intact  and  the  task  of 
destroying  them  was  costly  to  the  Jewish 
state. 

Quickly  the  war  developed  into  one  of 
attrition  with  Israel  in  dire  need  of  resupply. 
Tel  Aviv  urgently  called  on  Its  mentor,  the 
United  States,  for  help. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Israelis,  their  pleas 
for  assistance  came  at  a  time  when  the  two 
superpowers  were  conducting  power  politics 
behind  the  scenes.  The  Soviet  Union  was  en- 
joining the  U.S.  to  move  with  the  USSR  into 
the  battle  area  in  sufficient  military  strength 
to  force  a  cease-flre.  The  United  States  found 
such  incursion  into  the  middle-east  unac- 
ceptable. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Washington  were  entreating 
the  Russians  to  go  along  with  the  U.S.  In 
placing  a  two-nation  clamp  on  all  resupply 
to  both  antEigonlsts.  This  proposal  met  with 
obvious  Soviet  decUnatlon,  as  the  Russians 
had  on  October  10,  only  fo\ir  days  following 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  begun  a  massive 
airUft  to  the  Egyptian/Syrian  mUltary  forces. 
With  such  one  sided  support.  It  was  clear 
Israel  could  not  sustain  Its  mUltary  opera- 
tions and  the  war  could  come  to  a  speedy 
close  with  the  Arab  armies  prevailing. 

If,  as  President  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
VS.  National  Security  CouncU  beUeved,  an 
ending  of  hoetilitles  In  the  middle-east  and 
hopes  for  a  peace,  however  uneasy,  lay  In  a 
military  balance,  then  a  substantial  Ameri- 
can effort  was  needed  to  pump  vitality  back 
onto  the  weakened  Israeli  forces. 

The  National  Security  CouncU  and  the 
Penttigon  made  its  decision  on  October  13 
and  nine  hours  later,  operation  "Nickel 
Grass"  was  underway.  The  first  of  what  was 
to  become  a  steady  stream  of  C-5  and  C-141 
Jet  transports  of  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand was  loaded  and  airborne.  At  roughly 
10  p.m..  October  14,  1973,  a  C-5  Galaxy, 
flanked  by  F-4  Phantom-Jets  in  Israeli  battle 
dress,  touched  down  at  Tel  Aviv's  Lod  Air- 
port. The  first  of  the  "Nickel  Grass"  aircraft 
and  the  first  C-5  to  ever  operate  on  a  mission 
to  Israel  was  carrying  193,916  pounds  of 
military  cargo. 

Three-and-a-half  hours  later,  the  aircraft 
had  been  unloaded,  serviced  and  the  Galaxy 
was  airborne,  enroute  back  to  the  United 
States. 

On  November  14,  33  consecutive  days  of 
airlift  had  been  completed  flying  a  dally 
average  of  almost  a  thousand  tons  of  cri- 
tically needed  weapons,  ammunition,  spare 
parts,  medical  supplies  and  other  material. 
There  had  been  a  total  of  421  C-141  and  145 
C-S  missions.  The  C-5*s  had  delivered  some 
10,800  tons  In  4,880  flying  hours  while  the 
C-141  Lockheed  "Starlifters"  brought  in 
11,500  tons  in  13,620  flying  hours  for  a  total 
of  22.300  tons  of  combat  equipment  in  566 
missions. 

The  flgures  themselves  are  impressive.  Yet. 
for  a  genuine  insight  into  the  manner  in 
which  Fat  Albert  met  the  test  requires  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  that  Israeli 
aerial  pipeline  supply  route. 

As  the  massive  airlift  began,  the  United 
States'  NATO  allies  quickly  ducked  for  cover 
rather  than  be  caught  up  In  the  middle -east 
conflict.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  conflagra- 
tion was  being  waged  on  the  NATO  southern 
flank,  the  European  nations  sought  sanctuary 
In  aloofness. 

Not  only  did  they  refuse  to  make  NATO 
equipment  avaUable  for  resupply  to  Israel, 
but  they  closed  all  U.S.  occupied  airfields  In 
Europe  to  alrUft  operations  in  support  of  the 
Israelis.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Military  AlrUft  Com- 
mand had  to  cope  with  a  round-robin  route 
of  more  than  14,000  mUes,  a  task  that  the 
C-5  could  still  have  accomplished  by  restrict- 


ing Its  payload  or  by  means  of  alr-refuellng 
carrying  maximum  tonnage  (the  C-5  is  the 
only  U.S.  Jet  transport  with  a  refueling  capa- 
bility). 

Fortunately.  Portugal  allowed  the  U.S.  to 
utilize  facilities  at  the  Azores  in  the  Atlantic 
from  which  the  MAC  aircraft  could  stage  Its 
flights  Into  Lod  International  Airport  at  Tel 
Aviv.  Though  the  stage  lengths  were  still  In 
excess  of  4,000  mUes,  the  C-5  alone  airlifted 
approximately  two-thirds  the  total  amount 
tonnage  moved  by  the  competing  Russian 
airlift  which  had  been  in  operation  since  the 
fourth  day  of  the  war  and  over  stage  lengths 
averaging  only   1,700   nautical'  miles. 

By  November  2,  the  U.S.  aerial  resupply 
had  equaled  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
airlift  to  the  Arabs  using  AN-12's  and  AN- 
22'8.  Together  with  the  smaller  C-141 's,  the 
C-5's  transported  22,395  tons  over  the  7,500 
route  to  the  mid-east  In  Its  566  missions  as 
compared  to  the  15,000  tons  moved  by  the 
Soviets  In  934  missions.  Though  the  C-5  flew 
only  145  of  the  566  missions.  It  accounted 
for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  tonnage 
or  10.763  tons  of  cargo. 

But  total  tonnage  Itself  was  merely  the 
cake  itself.  The  frosting  came  In  the  form 
of  the  C-5's  36  percent  fuel  savings  over  the 
smaller  C-141  and  in  the  fact  that  the  C-5 
on  many  of  its  missions  was  carrying  what 
it  termed  "outslzed"  cargo.  It  was  for  Just 
such  a  contingency  of  airlifting  outslzed 
cargo  that  Pat  Albert  was  designed  and  buOt. 
And  when  the  chips  were  down,  the  C-5  came 
through  with  even  Its  severest  critics  sitting 
up  to  take  notice. 

As  the  world's  largest  aircraft,  the  Lock- 
heed C-5  Galaxy  is  almost  as  long  as  a  foot- 
ball fleld  and  stands  as  high  as  a  six-story 
building.  The  cargo  compartment  is  121  feet 
long,  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet 
6  Inches  high;  or  roughly  the  size  of  an  eight- 
lane  bowling  alley. 

So,  despite  the  "slings  of  outrageous  for- 
tune" hurled  at  the  C-5  during  its  develop- 
ment stages— despite  all  of  Its  growing 
pains — when  the  real  world  called  on  the 
Galaxy  to  do  the  Job,  Pat  Albert  came 
through.  It  not  only  accomplished  the  Job 
it  was  designed  to  do,  it  proved  it  was  also 
the  only  aircraft  in  the  world  that  could. 

During  the  Israeli  airlift,  outslzed  cargo 
that  could  not  have  been  airlifted  by  any 
other  plane  in  the  world  was  gobbled  up  In 
the  cavernous  storage  compartments  of  the 
C-5's.  The  latest  of  the  United  States'  heavy 
tanks,  the  M60  main  battle  tank  and  the  M48 
tank  along  with  supplies  and  ammimltlon  to 
sustain  them  rolled  at>oard  the  C-5s.  Sikor- 
sky CH-53  helicopters  went  on  board  without 
the  necessity  of  being  completely  disassem- 
bled Self-propelled  howitzers  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  roUed  on  and  off,  fore  and 
aft  as  the  g,*rgantuan  C-5's  unique  landing 
gear  knelt  to  accommodate  them  almost  at 
ground  level.  Even  fuU  tail  sections  for  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  A-4  attack  bombers  were 
airlifted  In  to  permit  rt^ld  r^alr  of  the 
A-4'8  sustaining  damage  from  Soviet  built 
surface-to-air  missiles.  Operating  under 
semi-wartime  conditions,  the  C-5  accom- 
plished Its  mission  with  a  logistics  reliability 
rate  of  95.7  percent  between  the  Azores  and 
Israel. 

Meeting  crews  at  Lod  International  Air- 
port, Premier  Golda  Melr  ^>oke  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Tel  Aviv  and  Israelis  throughout  the 
nation.  Referring  to  the  C-5  airlift,  she 
vowed,  "For  generations  to  come  aU  will  be 
told  of  the  miracle  of  the  Immense  planes 
from  the  United  States." 

As  stated,  not  even  the  airplane's  most 
ardent  critics,  and  there  have  been  many, 
would  fault  the  quaUty  of  the  airlift  the  C-6 
provided  the  mid -east.  But  the  story  runs 
deeper. 

Because  of  that  airlift  resupply,  the  Israeli 
armed  forces  were  able  to  continue  on  the 
aggressive,  free  of  the  certain  knowledge  that 
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their  muiiiuoiis,  wea-pons.  and  other  suppUea 
were  rapidly  dwindling. 

With  fresh  stockpiles  available,  they  were 
able  to  continue  their  drive  to  the  outskirts 
of  D&njasciLs  In  Syria.  With  the  Syrian  front 
under  control  the  Israeli  commanders  shifted 
the  full  force  of  their  armies  to  the  west, 
drove  across  the  Suez  to  entrap  the  Egyptian 
Third  Army  in  a  pocket  encompassing  both 
sides  ot  the  canal. 

It  was  perhaps  because  the  Egyptian  com- 
manders and  President  Sadat  recognized  that 
with  this  type  of  resupply.  the  Israeli  would 
have  the  capability  of  winning  the  war  on 
the  battlefield  that  led  to  the  cease-flro  and 
the   ultimate  poac©  negotiations. 

It  18  perhaps  more  likely  that,  behind  the 
scenes,  the  Soviets  also  recognized  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  This  recognition  was 
probably  the  principal  '-ictor  In  the  trSSR's 
decision  to  cease  Its  ult.matum  unilaterally 
to  move  Into  the  mid-east  with  military 
forces  and  Instead  to  join  the  United  States 
In  pressuring  both  antagonists  (Arab  and 
Jew)    to  come  to  the  conference  table. 

The-'e  are  assumptions  of  many  mid-east 
wati-ners.  Again,  only  the  historians  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  validate  them.  But  one 
niUltary  fact  of  life  Is  clearly  evident  and 
has  been  since  the  cease-flre  went  Into  effect- 
the  V.S.  C-5  C-141  airlift  altered  the  cours^ 
of  the  Vom  Klppur  war. 

Interestingly.  Fat  Albert's  portion  of  the 
airlift  was  carried  out  by  some  51  of  the  total 
force  of  79  CdS  In  the  Air  Porcff  Inventory 
The  ren.alnlng  Galaxies,  though  they  could 
have  been  fruitfully  employed  In  the  airlift 
were  tied  up  elsewhere 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  mld- 
pa.st  airlift  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hancea  had  the  Pentagon  acquired  the  full 
115  aircraft  originally  programmed  rather 
than  cut  production  back  to  81  planes  an 
action  that  Cong.  Melvln  Price  said  the  US 
woi:Id  one  day  live  to  regret. 

If  DIsneVs  "Dumbo"  had  prohlepis  gettlns 
his  tiny  wings  to  lift  his  enormous  pachy- 
derm's body  off  the  eround.  thev  were 
nothing  compared  to  the  growing  pn ins  suf- 
fered to  Pat  Albert  as  he  struggled  through 
his  early  development  stages.  Tfee  Oilaxv 
suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damiKd 

Few  weapon  systems  being  devel(B>«d  across 
the  technological  boundaries  have  been  quite 
so  hadlv  maligned  a.s  the  C-5..  All  sorts 
of  demeaning  labels  were  hurl^  at  the 
plane.  Including  "The  Plvlng  Fraud  of  All 
Time"  which  was  one  of  the  few. occasions 
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on  which  its  detractors  were  wllll«g  to  con- 
cede the  C  5  would  actually  get'  airborne 
A  phrase  of  the  time  was  that  th«  C-6  had 
become  "Proxmlred  down  In  a  morass  of 
charge,   counter-charge   and   Innuendo." 

Unfortunately.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
wolves  were  howling  about  the  expense  of  de- 
fense procurements.  Because  of  lt«  size  the 
Oalaxy  made  an  excellent  target  and  the 
wolves  snapped  hardest  at  Its  l^is  The 
new  giant  Bird  became  a  Cau-fe  O^lebre  for 
Congressional  and  public  critics       : 

On  Capital  HUI,  Senator  WlUlamiProxmlre 
led  the  pack.  And  from  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  the  Pent:»gon.  came  a  civil  se|^ant  A 
Ernest  Flt?i'era!d.  who  establlshtd  ore  of  the 
first  of  the  currently  vogue  "Wifchlnpton 
leaks"  to  the  Proxmlre  Committee  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  Just  enou^k  of  the 
clorlne  of  truth  In  the  water  fr<^  Fitz- 
gerald's spigot  to  make  It  seem  potable. 

Just  enough  In  fact,  that  the  "Fitzgerald 
Case"  has  In  lt>?elf  remained  a  current  news 
Item  for  over  half  a  decsde  The  Mr  Force 
piqued  at  lack  of  loyalty,  abollshedlErnest's 
hlgh-paylncr  Pentagon  position  In  S  Reduc- 
tion of  Force  Fitzgerald  yelled  "fill"  and 
claimed  the  Air  Force  was  cond$tlng  a 
personal  vendetta  because  he  had  4old  the 
truth  about  mismanagement  of  4ie  C-5 
program.  J 


Fitzgerald  ultimately  had  his  day  In  court 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ruled  his 
dismissal  hiid  not  been  in  keeping  with  CSC 
doctrine  and  directed  the  Air  Force  to  rein- 
state him. 

The  Air  Force  complied.  (Fitzgerald  now 
maintains  that  he  has  been  pigeon-holed 
In  a  do-nothing  Job.  has  sued  for  »3.5  million 
and  the  pot  continues  to  boll  )  What  has  not 
as  yet  been  clearly  established  Is  if  whether 
Fitzgerald's  charges  were  based  on  altruistic 
concern  over  "coet  growth"  of  the  C-5  or 
mal-contentlon  with  the  Air  Force,  Lockheed, 
or  both.  At  any  rate,  the  Journalistic  "30"  is 
still  to  be  added  to  the  anecdote  of  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald 

Countering  Fitzgerald  and  the  critics, 
Larry  Kitchen,  President  of  Lockheed  Geor- 
gia Company,  builders  of  the  C  5.  has  his 
own  opinions  which  he  told  to  National 
Aeronautics  in  personal  Interview.  While  ad- 
mittedly he  speaks  from  a  company  position. 
National  Aeronautics  found  that  most  Air 
Force  airlift  officials  conversant  with  the 
C-5  history  tend  to  basically  concur  with 
Kitchen's  evaluation. 

According  to  Kitchen,  the  C-5's  traumatic 
experiences  stemmed  from  a  never-before- 
trled-or-tested  conceptual  development  tech- 
nique. Neither  Total  Package  Procurement 
nor  "concurrency"  contained  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  be  a  viable  concept  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aircraft  system  that  was  to  cover 
a  nine-year  program  and  require  advances  In 
the  technological  state  of  the  art.  The  TPP 
contract  was  probably  the  single  i.nost  re- 
sponsible factor  In  the  cost  growth  of  the 
C-5  which  led  to  Us  reputation  for  excessive 
cost  overruns  and  such  misnomers  as  the 
"billion  dollar  bilking.  "  Under  the  contract 
there  was  no  way  to  affect  reasonable  and 
timely  trade-offs  on  cost,  schedules,  or  per- 
formance. 

"Because  we  knew  we  would  probably  run 
Into  problems  of  unknowns,  a  repncUig  for- 
mula was  written  Into  the  contract  designed 
to  protect  the  government  Investment  and 
the  contractor  against  catastrophic  loss  or 
windfall  profit.  These  were  the  provisions  the 
opponents  of  the  program  called  the  Golden 
Handshake'. 

".Actually,  because  of  a  divergence  of  In- 
terpretations between  DOD  and  Lockheed  re- 
sulted In  a  legal  dispute  that  was  never 
carried  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  these  pro- 
vUlons  were  never  properly  used.  A  require- 
ment levied  against  Lockheed  to  put  up  the 
multlmllllou  dollars  to  keep  the  production 
line  flowing  mandated  that  Lockheed  accept 
a  restructuring  of  the  TPP  c^m tract  to  a 
flxed-loBS  cost-reimbursement  type  contract 
supposedly  pegged  at  S200-mll!lon.  Overall, 
Lockheed,  either  directly  out  of  pocket,  or 
through  missed  opportunities,  dropped  on 
the  order  of  well  over  8300-milllon  on  the 
C^." 

But  this  type  of  pragmatic  evaluation  of 
the  program  was  little  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public  Ijecause  of  far  more  flambovant 
and  dramatic  vignettes  along  the  way  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  media. 

Just  as  "Dumbo"  was  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed In  his  first  attempts  to  fly.  Fat  Albert 
had  more  than  his  share  of  downright  em- 
barrassing Incidents  that  caught  the  ej-e  of 
the  press.  So  embarrassing,  in  fact,  that  Fat 
Albert's  vlsored  nose  blushed  to  the  same 
rosey  hue  as  Dumbo's  face  In  the  circuit 
tent.  That  they  were  insignificant  In  the 
development  of  such  an  aircraft  was  Incon- 
sequential. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  C  5  did  not 
have  Its  share  of  real  troubles. 

But  Pat  Albert's  biggest  problem  was  an 
overwhelming  penchant  for  making  head- 
lines under  the  most  ludicrous  conditions. 
For  awhUe.  It  seemed  that  whatever  "Albert" 
did  was  destined  to  end  up  in  banners  on 
the  front  pages  and  heading  the  television 
newscasts,  with  pictures  to  match.  Most  of 


them  added  up  to  "John  Q.  Citizen's  Fed 
Up  With  BUllon  Dollar  BellyfuU".  And  all 
made  good  editorial  copy. 

Poor  Pat  Albert.  With  full  fanfare  and 
bands  playing,  the  delivery  of  the  first  "oper- 
ational" C-6  was  made  in  June  1970  to  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina.  Extensive  ceremonies 
were  arranged  with  local  VIP's  and  politi- 
cians In  attendance.  On  hand  to  officiate 
with  his  abundant  shock  of  silver  hair  flowing 
In  the  breeze,  was  Congressman  H.  Mendel 
Rivers,  audacious  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the  controls 
of  the  first  aircraft  was  General  "Smiling 
Jack"  Catton.  then  Commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command. 

Following  a  spectacular  flyby  of  the  re- 
viewing stands  and  before  a  full  contingent 
of  press  and  television  representatives,  Pat 
Albert  made  his  approach  for  landing.  But 
unknown  to  General  Catton  In  the  cockpit 
•Murphy's  Law"  had  overtaken  Pat  Albert 
(Murphy's  Law  postulates  If  a  part  CAn  be 
Improperly  Installed  on  an  aircraft,  sooner  or 
later,  someone  will  Install  it  the  wrong  way). 
In  this  case,  a  retainer  ring  on  one  of  the 
28  wheels  of  the  landing  gear  had  been  Im- 
properly seated. 

As  the  giant  aircraft  touched  down  for 
landing,  the  wheel  spun  off  the  bird.  Like  an 
errant  cub  romping  ahead  of  the  pack,  the 
wheel  bounded  down  the  runway  outdistanc- 
ing the  slowing  aircraft — also  making  for  fan- 
tastic picture  coverage  for  stUl  and  motion 
cameras  alike. 

Actually,  the  high  flotation  landing  gear  of 
the  C-5  had  been  specifically  designed  for 
rough  landings  In  the  forward  battle  areas 
and  loss  of  one  wheel  was  no  serious  Incident. 
In  fact.  General  Catton  never  knew  the  wheel 
was  gone  until  his  copilot  saw  It  cavorting 
down  the  runway  and  told  the  general.  If 
anything,  it  resulted  In  Improved  checklist 
procedures  In  the  operation  of  the  aircraft. 
But  at  that  moment,  with  the  media  In 
search  of  another  C-5  story.  It  could  have 
well  been  the  "Titanic"  going  down  again. 

Coolest  cat  on  the  flight  line  was  veteran 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  who  was  deluged 
by  the  press.  "What  catastrophic  portents  lay 
In  the  lost  wheel,  he  was  asked.  Replied 
Rivers.  "It  meant  the  aircraft  landed  on  the 
27  wheels  left." 

But  even  this  spectacular  display  of  show- 
manship was  not  to  end  Pat  Albert's  affinity 
for  the  press  He  was  back  for  an  encore 
about  a  year  later. 

Still  faced  with  no  room  for  trade-offs,  and 
to  meet  weight  restrictions,  the  builders  put 
the  C-S  through  a  massive  structures  rede- 
sign, the  use  of  extensive  chemical  milling  of 
metal  and  the  use  of  titanium  fasteners. 
Weight  was  s^ved  at  great  expense  but  the 
changes  also  had  a  tendency  to  close  the  en- 
gineering n^.argln  for  error  In  calculating 
stress  levels  that  are  normally  built  Into  all 
aircraft. 

This  was  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  fatlque  difficulties  that  have  so  far  kept 
the  C-5  from  reaching  a  life  expectancy  of 
30.000  flying  hours.  "Known  changes,  how- 
ever." contend.s  Kltol  en.  "will  extend  the  ex- 
pectancy to  15X)00  to  20,000  hours  of  the 
Initial  requirements;  a  contention.  then- 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  Seamanj 
supported. 

And  therein  lies  Albert's  next  tragedy/ 
comedy.  One  of  the  causes  of  metal  fatigue 
discovered  vas  In  pylon  truss  fittings  sup- 
porting the  General  Electric  TF-39  engines. 
The  fittings  were  redesigned  for  aircraft  still 
coming  off  the  line  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
scheduled  for  retrofit  during  periodic  In- 
spections. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  early  production 
aircraft  with  high  fiylng  hours  was  caught 
behind  the  retrofit  "power  curve."  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1971  Fat  Albert  made  the  front 
pages  again. 

The  aircraft  could  not  probably  have  taken 
off  and  fiown  Its  runway  of  the  C-5  training 
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Iji^so  at  Altus,  Oklahoma.  As  the  crew 
standardly  brought  the  engines  up  to  full 
power,  the  truss  fittings  on  one  pylon  failed 
allowing  the  engine  to  separate.  The  engine 
gtlU  developing  maximum  power  took  off  like 
a  gyrating  skyrocket,  climbed  to  approxi- 
mately 200  feet  of  altitude  before  arching 
back  over  the  aircraft  to  come  to  rest  along- 
side the  runway. 

Again,  the  Incident  was  relatively  minor  as 
the  entire  fleet  was  already  scheduled  for 
modifications.  But.  from  a  news  coverage 
standpoint,  one  would  have  thought  man 
had  first  split  the  atom. 

The  aircraft  could  most  probably  have 
taken  off  and  flown  Its  mission  without  fur- 
ther Incident  except  that  flight  safety  proce- 
dures precluded.  So  the  world  will  never  know 
If  Pat  Albert  could  have  taken  off  with  one 
of  Its  four  engines  completely  missing. 

Summing  the  whole  C-5  picture.  Lock- 
heed's Larry  Kitchen  philosophizes.  "It  is  a 
shame  that  an  advanced  technology  aircraft 
such  as  the  capable  C-5  was  forced  to  take 
the  undeserved  criticism  It  did.  This  has  not 
only  hurt  Lockheed  and  the  whole  aerospace 
industry  but  the  Air  Force  as  well. 

"Further,  most  of  the  valid  criticism  was 
caused  by  the  Inflexibility  of  the  untried  con- 
cept of  total  package  procurement.  Certainly, 
there  would  have  been  a  cost  growth  due  to 
inflation  and  technology  problems  but  TPP 
Increased  the  costs  beyond  proportion. 

"But,  let's  not  cry  about  the  problems  of 
the  C-5.  We  must  realize  that  sophisticated 
weapon  systems,  pushing  technological 
frontiers,  cost  money.  If  we  have  a  valid  re- 
quirement for  say  a  C-5,  B-1  bomber,  or  a 
new  fighter,  let's  find  the  money  and  build  it. 

'Tf  we,  as  Americans,  feel  we  can't  afford 
the  costs  of  advanced  technolog^y  weapons 
systems,  then  let's  drop  operational  perform- 
ance requirements  of  the  aircraft  to  meet  the 
costs  we  feel  we  can  afford.  The  point  I'm 
trying  to  make  is.  wisely  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  advance  the  technological  state 
of  the  art  to  meet  national  needs  or  build  air- 
planes designed  to  the  technology  available 
with  a  recognized  risk  In  our  national  defense 
posture." 

Now  the  problems  of  the  C-5  are  mostly 
behind.  It  is  today  a  battle-tested  veteran 
that  has  proven  the  concept  of  a  heavy 
logistics  transport  aircraft  that  can  move 
outslzed  cargo  such  as  tanks  and  helicopters 
into  critical  areas  that  lack  sophisticated 
logistics  handling  equipment.  As  Its  name 
Implies,  the  Galaxy  has  established  itself  In 
the  "star"  category  and  like  Dumbo  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  as  it  cavorts  in  the 
"top  of  the  tent." 

8o  the  C-5  stands  ready  for  Its  next  curtain 
call.  In  the  meantime,  the  Pentagon  con- 
tinues with  other  advanced  aircraft  pro- 
grams: specifically,  the  P-16  air  superiority 
fighter  and  the  P-16  light  weight  fighter. 

Nothing  Is  quite  as  fool-proof  as  use  of 
the  test  tube  under  laboratory  conditions. 
But  you  can't  fly  aircraft  In  a  teat  tube. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Its  two  fighters  the 
P-15  and  P-16.  the  Air  Force  did  the  next 
best  thing.  Both  aircraft  made  their  first  air- 
borne flights  in  the  safest  possible  environ- 
ment to  assure  they  got  off  the  ground  and 
back  to  earth  again  with  the  least  possible 
danger.  What  environment  was  that?  Why 
In  the  belly  of  "Pat  Albert",  of  course.  .  . 

Choice  por  Tomorrow 
Rapidly  changing  events  in  the  arena  of 
world  affairs  have  not  only  established  the 
validity  of  the  requirements  for  a  C-5  type 
aircraft,  they  are  also  forcing  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reappraise  Its  capabilities  to  meet  contin- 
gencies of  the  future. 

The  recent  logistics  support  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  resupply  to  the  Mid-east  have 
tested  the  concept  of  the  "Galaxy"  and  its 
ability  to  carry  outslzed  cargo.  Now.  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  itself  and  the  climate  within 


NATO  circles  Imply  retrenchment  of  U.S. 
forces  based  throughout  the  world.  Rather 
than  maintain  forces  abroad,  new  concepts 
may  be  calling  for  a  "remote  presence";  i.e. 
forces,  on  alert  within  the  United  States, 
ready  for  instant  airlift  to  any  trouble  spot 
in  the  world. 

Whatever  these  decisions  may  be,  most  air- 
lift experts  feel  that  there  must  be  a  re- 
vamping of  the  Mllltarj'  Airlift  Command. 
Until  now.  the  current  MAC  force  structure 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  Its  contingencies, 
but  It  now  needs  additional  aircraft  to  sup- 
plement the  force. 

S?veral  options  are  open  for  the  supple- 
mental aircraft  if  It  is  decided  to  bolster 
MAC'S  airlift  capability.  The  cargo  capacity 
of  the  existing  C-141  fleet  would  be  ex- 
panded. The  Air  Force  could  opt  to  pur- 
chase a  cargo  version  of  the  Boeing  747  or 
start  development  of  an  entirely  new  aircraft 
in  the  form  of  an  advanced  C-5,  the  C-XX. 
Another  viable  option  would  be  the  re- 
opening of  the  C-5  production  line  at  the 
Lockheed  Georgia  Company.  A  number  of 
airlift  experts,  bcth  in  the  Air  Force  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  favor  this  latter  option.  Even 
at  the  time,  the  C-5  production  order  was 
cut  from  115  to  81  aircraft,  some  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
a'rlift  subcommittee  voiced  the  opinion  that 
four  squadrons  were  Insufficient  to  fulflU  U.S. 
foreign  commitments;  six  squadrons,  they 
said,  were  needed. 

Lockheed  Georgia's  President  Larry 
Kitchen  believes  the  restart  of  the  C-5  line 
could  turn  out  the  first  aircraft  In  approxi- 
mately 40  months  and  by  Incorporating 
known  improvements  Into  the  new  run  of 
heavy  logistics  transport  all  craft  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  C-5's  would  be  most  eco- 
nomical and  coet  effective  in  the  long  run. 

In  Kitchen's  Judgment,  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  needs  additional  strategic  alrlifters 
more  than  any  other  type  aircraft.  While  he 
Is  extremely  complimentary  as  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  a  cargo  version  of  the  Boeing  747, 
he  does  not  feel  the  airplane  falls  into  the 
category  of  a  heavy  logistics  strategic  alr- 
llfter;  1  e.,  one  that  can  airlift  M-60  main 
battle  tanks,  Sikorsky  CH-53  helicopters  and 
other  such  outslzed  cargo. 

The  C-XX.  says  the  Lockheed  official.  Is  also 
an  acceptable  option  for  the  next  decade.  The 
questions  here,  as  he  sees  them,  seem  to  be 
"Does  It  make  sense  to  go  with  the  C-XX 
which,  at  this  time  is  an  unknown  aircraft 
rather  than  go  with  an  Improved  C-5?"  Also, 
"would  the  Increased  performance  of  a 
C-XX  be  worth  the  extra  costs  involved,  par- 
ticularly when  the  aircraft  would  still  be 
some  8  to  9  years  downstream  before  start- 
ing into  the  Air  Force  Inventory?" 

Kitchen  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he  has 
a  definite  vested  interest  In  the  C-5.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  equally  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  government  also  has  a  valuable 
national  asset.  "First,"  he  told  National  Aero- 
nautics, "there  is  the  matter  of  some  $l-bll- 
llon  in  'sunkcosts'  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  original  C-6.  Second,  there 
Is  an  investment  of  $200-$250  million  of  tool- 
ing lying  idle  and  available  to  restart  C-5 
production.  And,  thirdly,  there  is  qualified 
manpower  in  the  area  alresujy  experienced  by 
the  C-5  'learning  ciu-ve'  ready  to  go  to  work." 

He  explains  too,  that  everything  1b  not  all 
sweetness  and  light.  There  would  be  startup 
cost  to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  sub-con- 
tractors are  no  longer  In  business  and  some 
of  the  components  are  no  longer  being  manu- 
factured. Yet,  even  with  these  considerations. 
Kitchen  estimates  that  based  on  a  40  aircraft 
buy,  the  unit  price  would  cost  out.  Includ- 
ing startup,  at  about  $40  million,  per  air- 
craft. Though  the  Slst  C-5  off  the  original 
line  that  came  In  at  only  925  million,  infla- 
tionary factors  have  so  boosted  overall  costs 
that  the  $40  million  figure  is  comparatively 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  original  C-6. 

Lockheed    has   programmed    several    con- 


tingencies in  the  event  the  Air  Force  should 
opt  for  opening  the  C-5  line.  Preferably, 
Lockheed  would  make  modifications  and  Im- 
provements to  the  new  run  of  aircraft  that 
wovild  increase  certain  capabilities  as  well  as 
decreasing  overall  costs. 

The  aerospace  Arm  would  like  to  design  a 
new  wing  box  that  would  solve  the  fatigue 
problems  and  extend  the  life  cf  the  alrcrait 
to  the  desired  30,000  flying  hours  which  was 
part  of  the  Initial  goal. 

They  would  build  a  simplified  version  of 
the  aircraft  leaving  out  some  of  the  more  so- 
phisticated but  little  used  systems  on  the 
up-dated  model  of  the  plane.  Basically,  it 
would  mean  removing  those  systems  not 
needed  for  airlift  and  adding  those  which 
would  contribute  to  long  life. 

There  are,  of  course  many  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  DOD  airlift  experts  before 
they  come  to  a  decision  on  what  airplane  or 
mix  of  airplanes  are  needed  for  the  next 
decade  or  two. 

Senator  WUliam  Proxmlre,  perhaps  the 
most  outjspoken  critic  of  the  C-5.  taking 
cognizance  of  the  Mid -east  airlift  and  the 
Galaxy's  contribution,  again  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  C-5's  cost  effec- 
tiveness. In  a  newspaper  interview,  he  im- 
plied that  "memories  in  Congress  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  overrun  on  the  C-5  make  it  far  from 
certain  that  the  C-5  assembly  line  could 
ever  be  reojjened." 

He  also  asked  a  number  of  questions  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Intended  to  down- 
grade the  effectiveness  of  the  C-5.  Larry 
Kitchen,  however,  thinks  they  were  questions 
most  apropos  and  that  should  be  answered 
before  decisions  are  made  at  the  Pentagon. 

Proxmlre  in  his  Interview  said,  "If  the 
C-5  helped  make  our  airlift  mission  to  Israel 
a  success.  I  say  that  is  great.  No  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  me  to  know  that  the 
money  Invested  In  this  program  may  have 
paid  off  In  this  case.  But  all  the  facts  about 
the  airlift  are  not  yet  known  and  It  wovild 
be  a  serious  blunder  to  leap  to  any  premature 
conclusions. 

"A  careful  analysis  of  the  Middle-east  air- 
lift is  absolutely  essential  before  any  new 
programs  are  decided  upon.  How  many  O-6's 
were  actually  used  In  the  airlift?  How  many 
C-5's  weren't  used?  How  many  tanks  were 
delivered?  Were  the  number  of  tanks  and 
other  equipment  delivered  a  slgnlflcant  fac- 
tor in  the  outcome  of  the  conflict?  Would  It 
have  made  any  difference  if  we  had  more 
C-5s  In  the  Inventory,  given  the  logistical 
problems  and  the  ability  of  the  Israelis  to 
accept  the  deliveries?  Can  we  extrapolate 
from  the  Middle-east  conflict  to  Europe, 
where  we  presently  pre-poeition  large  num- 
bers of  tanks?  The  Issue  of  withdrawing 
troops  from  Europe  is  not  the  same  as  the 
issue  of  withdrawing  tanks  and  equipment. 
Would  It  help  m  any  future  European  con- 
flict to  have  more  C-6'8  or  other  kinds  of 
cargo  planes?  TTiese  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  need  answers  before  new  programs  are 
launched." 

These  questions,  properly  answered.  Kitch- 
en believes  substemtlate  his  poeltlon  that 
whatever  the  mix  of  new  aircraft  to  supple- 
ment the  MAC  fleet,  a  minimum  of  two  addi- 
tional C-5  squadrons  are  a  must. 

The  major  question,  of  course,  is:  "What 
will  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Congress 
think?" 


OUR  FLIP-TOP  SNAP-TAB  THROW- 
AWAY  SOCIETY  AND  THE  BOT- 
TLE BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
of  hearings  were  held  this  week  on  leg- 
islation I  introduced  to  ban  all  throw- 
away  beverage  containers,  and  to  require 
a  deposit  on  all  beverage  containers.  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  subcom- 
mittee vice  chsiirman,  Senator  Moss,  a 
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thorough  hearing  record  ws  5  made  by 
both  proponents  and  opponi  nts  of  the 
bill  before  the  Environment  i  ubcommlt- 
tee  on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to- 
day to  the  statement  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  abois  the  bill. 
While  they  did  not  endorse  tie  specifics 
of  the  bill,  I  was  gratified  bylthe  strong 
support  of  the  concept  of  reqilrtng  a  de- 
posit on  all  beverage  contain  >rs.  It  is  a 
victory  for  those  of  us  who  \  ant  a  na- 
tional law  patterned  after  oui  successful 
Oregon  bottle  law. 

As  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  ce  -tainly  am 
willing  to  consider  a  phasein,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  EPA.  If  reasonable  mechanics 
can  be  develope*!  for  a  3-  o:  a  5-year 
phasein,  then  one  should  in  reviewed 
carefully. 

To  be  candid.  I  also  am  gatifled  by 
the  EPA  statement,  because  it  represents 
a  victory  of  the  EIPA  expert  over  the 
cautious  accountants  at  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  1  lad  feared 
that  other  pressures,  ones  qui  e  obvious, 
might  cause  OMB  to  scuttle  \  hat  I  was 
told  had  been  a  strong  statem<  nt  of  sup- 
port put  together  for  EPA  by  ts  experts 
in  litter,  solid  waste,  and  eners  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl  qous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  John  R. 
Quarles.  Jr.,  Deputy  Admlnlstr  itor  of  the 
Envirormiental  Protection  J  gency  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  follow  ed  by  my 
statement  in  support  of  S.  20i  2. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prii  ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of   Hon.   John    R.    C  darlxs.    Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  « J  the  Sub- 
committee :  I  appreciate  the  opi  ortunlty  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  to  discuss 
the  views  of  the  Envtronmentaj  Protection 
Agency  on  8.  2062.  "a  bUl  to  j  rohlblt  the 
Introduction  Into  Interstate  c<  tnmerce  of 
nonretumable  beverage  cental  ters."  TlilB 
measure  would  Impose  a  mandate  ry  two  cent 
deposit  on  containers  which  coi  ild  be  used 
Interchangeably  by  various  beve  'age  manu- 
facturers and  bottlers  and  a  6  <  ent  deposit 
on  all  other  beverage  containers  for  sale  or 
shipment  In  the  United  States  While  the 
bill  would  not  prohibit  the  use  of  metal  cans. 
It  would  ban  those  metal  cont  liners  with 
detachable  tab  tops. 

3.  2062  Is  modeled  after  the  bt  ferage  con- 
tainer law  which  was  enacted  b  7  the  State 
of  Oregon  In  October  1972. 

As  a  Nation,  we  Americans  coi  sume  more 
bottled  soft  drinks  and  malt  bewrages  than 
any  other  people  In  the  world.  ladeed,  there 
are  few  national  habits  more  typically  Amer- 
Icaui  than  taking  time  out  for{"tbe  pause 
that  refreshes."  Bottled  bevera^s.  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  are  truly  part  c«  the  Ameri- 
can life  style.  } 

WhUe  the  soft  drink  and  be^  Industries 
have  grown  over  the  last  twenty^years  In  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  a  Rowing  and 
thirsty  population,  the  consum^lon  of  bev- 
erage containers  has  also  IncreadM — but  at  a 
rate  In  considerable  disproportion  to  both 
population  trends  and  beverage  ofcnsumptlon. 

Between  1969  and  1972.  the  iquantlty  of 
beer  and  soft  drinks  consumed  \A  the  United 
States  Increased  33 7«  per  capltaJDurlng  this 
same  time  period,  the  number  pf  beer  and 
soft  drink  containers  conaumedjskyrocketed 
by  221% — from  15  4  billion  unlfc  In  1959  to 
56.7  bUllon  unit*  In  1972.  This  iramatlc  In- 
crease In  container  consiunptjon  can  be 
traced.  In  large  part,  to  an  inc^^ase  In  the 
use  of  the  non-reflllable  contaliwr. 


To  borrow  another  phrase  from  the  bever- 
age Industry,  we  Americans  have  adopted 
over  the  years  a  "no  deposit,  no  retiirn"  atti- 
tude about  our  r.'sources  which  has  become 
Increasingly  troublesome  now  that  energy 
and  materials  are  In  short  supply. 

Nowhere  Is  our  "throw  away"  style  of  life 
more  apparent  than  along  the  streets  and 
highways  of  this  country. 

Beer  and  soft  drink  containers  form  a  large 
and  highly  visible  segment  of  roadside  Utter. 
According  to  a  privately  commissioned  study. 
In  1969,  discarded  beverage  containers  were 
estimated  to  comprise  19.7 ';^  of  highway  Ut- 
ter by  Item  and  between  54  and  70  percent 
by  volume,  based  on  observations  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  highway  department. 

Relating  these  figures  to  the  broader  solid 
waste  picture,  we  find  that  approximately  8.2 
mlUlon  tons  of  beer  and  soft  drink  contain- 
ers were  produced  and  discarded  in  the  U.S. 
In  1972.  This  figure  represents  21  Vi  of  all 
packaging  wastes  and  approximately  8%  of 
the  total  product  waste  generated  by  busi- 
ness and  commercial  establishments,  house- 
holds and  Institutions.  Beverage  containers 
are  the  moat  rapidly  growing  segment  of  all 
municipal  waste  with  a  growth  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 8%  per  year. 

While  a  concern  for  the  environment  and 
the  problems  of  litter  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal serves  as  the  more  obvious  Incentive  to 
reduce  the  burgeoning  number  of  discarded 
beverage  containers,  we  have  found  that  a 
return  to  refiUables  has  undeniable  mate- 
rials and  energy  benefits  as  well  Discourag- 
ing the  use  of  "throwaway"  containers  Is  In- 
deed one  practice  which  fully  satisfies  the 
demands  of  both  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  energy  conservation. 

In  1972,  beverage  container  production  re- 
sulted in  the  use  of  6  million  tons  of  glass, 
1.6  million  tons  of  steel,  and  575,000  tons  of 
aluminum.  Moreover,  beverage  container 
consumption  results  In  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately 1%  to  2%  of  energy  used  by  all  U.S. 
Industries. 

Our  studies  show  that  taking  Into  account 
the  energy  demands  of  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  refilling  process,  a  reflUable  bottle 
making  5  trips  has  been  found  to  use  one 
third  less  energy  than  that  required  merely 
to  produce  one  nonrefiUable  glass  or  alum- 
inum container.  This  Is  a  significant  energy 
savings  when  we  consider  that  most  return- 
able bottles  make  upwards  of  10  trips,  and 
25  to  30  trips  per  bottle  Is  not  unusual. 

The  trend  toward  Increased  use  of  nonre- 
fiUable containers  Is  likely  to  continue  over 
the  next  decade  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  slow 
this  splrallng  demand  for  throwaways.  By 
1980,  the  55.7  billion  figure  for  containers 
consumed  Is  expected  to  rise  to  80  blUlon 
units,  with  the  greatest  growth  anticipated 
for  the  aluminum  beverage  container. 

Public  officials  and  private  citizens  alike 
have  watched  with  increasing  concern  the 
proliferation  of  discarded  bottles  and  cans 
along  our  highways,  parks  and  beaches.  Aside 
from  local  antl-lltter  laws  and  privately- 
sponsored  clean-up  campaigns,  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  associated 
with  the  careless  disposal  of  non-returnable 
were  Ineffective  until  recently. 

In  1970.  with  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  given  authority  to  Investi- 
gate the  beverage  container  situation.  Section 
206  of  that  Act  directs  e:pa  to  study  the  re- 
covery of  resources  from  solid  waste  and  the 
reduction  of  solid  waste  at  the  source.  Bev- 
erage containers  as  well  as  other  types  of 
packaging  were  among  those  areas  studied 
under  this  authority. 

Our  Second  Report  to  Congress,  transmit- 
ted In  March  of  this  year  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 206,  discusses  our  work  In  the  area  of 
beverage  containers  and  outlines  the  major 
options  available  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
disposable  bottles  and  cans. 


Briefly,  we  found  three  major  typeg  of 
strategies  that  have  been  proposed  to  either 
reverse  the  trend  toward  refillable  containers 
or  reduce  the  beverage  container  portion  of 
Utter:  taxes  on  beverage  containers  to  fl. 
nance  Utter  clean-up,  a  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture  and  sale  of  non-reflllable  containers 
and  a  mandatory  deposit  system,  such  as  that 
contained  in  S.  2062. 

( 1 )  Litter  Tax.  The  Utter  tex  would  require 
that  a  minimal  additional  sum,  perbap* 
$0,005  per  container,  be  paid  on  the  sale  of 
each  container  for  beer  or  carbonated  soft 
drinks.  The  tax  could  be  imposed  at  the  point 
of  purchase  of  the  container  by  the  bever- 
age Industry.  Litter  taxes  could  be  imposed 
at  the  State  or  local  level,  as  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Where  implemented  at  theStste 
and  local  level,  the  costs  and  benefits  miut 
be  analyzed  In  relation  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  particular  area.  WhUe  a  low  litter  uu 
might  not  cause  any  change  In  the  rate  of 
littering.  It  would  raise  revenue  to  be  used  for 
Utter  coUectlon.  Such  a  tax  would  not  affect 
the  trend  toward  non-reflUables. 

(2)  Ban  on  NonrefiUable  Containers.  A  bm 
on  nonrefiUable  containers  would  prohibit 
utilization  of  any  container  other  than  one 
whlcb  is  reflUable.  Bottlers  of  beer  and  soft 
drinks  would  probably  place  deposits  on  their 
reflUable  beverage  containers  to  retrieve  them 
for  refilling.  As  for  the  drawbacks  associated 
with  such  an  approach,  such  a  ban  would 
completely  eliminate  the  beverage  can  manu- 
facturing Industry  as  well  as  the  contract 
canning  Industry.  The  uses  of  steel  and 
aluminum  for  beverage  cans  would  also  be 
eliminated.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  ha« 
recently  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
beverage  containers  which  are  not  reusable 
or  blodegradeable. 

(3)  Mandatory  Deposit.  The  mandatory  de- 
posit alternative  would  require  the  retailer 
to  pay  anywhere  from  2  to  10  cents  for  every 
empty  container  of  beer  and  carbonated  soft 
drinks.  The  retailer  would  be  required  to  ac- 
cept from  the  consumer  any  empty  container 
of  the  kind,  size,  and  brand  sold  by  that  re- 
taU  outlet.  Retailers,  in  turn,  could  return 
empty  containers  to  the  distributor  who 
would  also  be  required  to  pay  the  stipulated 
refund. 

Mandatory  deposit  legislation  Is  now  in 
effect  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Vermont. 
In  Oregon,  the  law  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court.  The  Vermont  law  hu 
also  recently  been  upheld  In  the  courts. 
However,  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  In 
Bowie.  Maryland,  Loudoun  County,  VlrglnU, 
and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  have  not  been  en- 
acted due  to  legal  challenges. 

Data  presently  available  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  State  and  municipal  man- 
datory deposit  programs  reflect  both  the  mer- 
its and  the  drawbacks  of  such  a  system. 

Studies  by  both  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute and  Midwest  Research  Institute  Indi- 
cate that  mandatory  deposit  legislation  I* 
likely  to  result  in  decreases  of  60  to  96%  In 
the  number  of  beverage  containers  discarded 
as  Utter.  Preliminary  data  from  Oregon  sup- 
port these  analyses  as  they  illustrate  berer- 
age  container  litter  reductions  of  from  75  to 
85  % .  Such  a  mandatory  deposit  system  would 
be  likely  to  result  In  a  decrease  In  solid  wuta 
of  from  70-76  <7r  of  the  beverage  container 
portion  of  the  amount  of  total  product  waste, 
or  5-6  million  tons. 

Benefits  produced  by  mandatory  deposit 
legislation  In  reducing  energy  consumption 
depend  upon  the  mix  of  containers  avaUable 
and  the  number  of  trips  per  container.  Baaed 
on  the  achievement  of  a  90%  reflUable  bottle 
market  in  which  each  container  maket  10 
trips,  we  estimate  a  reduction  In  the  enngy 
required  to  produce  beverage  container*  t* 
approximately  194  trillion  BTU's  of  enerD- 
TTils  would  be  equivalent  to  92  thousand  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 

Turning  now  to  the  economic  effect!  of 
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mandatory  deposit  legislation,  predictions  on 
beverage  sales  impacts  range  from  no  sales 
)j0cUne  to  a  decline  of  8%.  Preliminary  ex- 
perience In  Oregon  indicates  a  drop  In  the 
beer  growth  rate  from  6%  In  previous  years 
to  1.3%  iQ  1973.  However,  It  Is  Important  to 
point  out  that  an  einalysiB  of  beer  sales 
trends  over  the  past  10  years  has  Indicated 
that  sales  in  1973  show  no  significant  devia- 
tion from  the  trend  line.  It  would  therefore 
be  difficult  to  prove  any  adverse  sales  Im- 
pacts from  the  Oregon  beverage  container 
legislation. 

No  comprehensive  data  on  soft  drink  sales 
Id  Oregon  are  as  yet  avaUable.  A  recent  sur- 
vey by  Oregon  State  University  estimates  a 
10%  rise  m  soft  drink  sales,  a  figure  that  Is 
consistent  with  previous  years.  Although 
comprehensive  beverage  sales  data  are  not 
yet  available  from  Vermont,  it  appears  that 
the  law  In  that  State  hsis  resulted  In  some 
sales  decline. 

One  major  drawback  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  mandatory  deposit  program  is  the 
potential  for  considerable  temporary  Indus- 
trial disruption.  A  study  performed  by  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  estimates  that  In 
IB69,  a  deposit  measure  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  loss  of  approximately  60.500  Jobs 
nationally,  primarily  in  the  container  manu- 
facturing Industries,  and  a  gain  of  60,800 
Jobs.  prlmarUy  In  the  retaU  and  product 
distribution  sectors  of  the  economy.  This 
would  mean  a  net  Increase  in  total  Jobs. 
It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Jobs  gained  would  be  lower  paying  than 
those  lost.  Thus  such  a  measure  might  be 
likely  to  produce  a  net  loss  In  labor  Income. 

Mandatory  deposit  leglsltalon  Is  also  like- 
ly to  result  In  a  decline  in  tax  revenues  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  to  a  reflUable 
system.  This  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  beverage  csm  lines  would  be- 
come obsolete,  as  would  a  large  percentage 
of  container  handling  equipment.  Estimates 
of  losses  In  revenue  from  beer  excise  taxes 
and  cc»porate  write-offs  for  obsolete  equip- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  transition 
range  from  9271  to  $803  million  nationally. 
These  figures  would  probably  decrease  if 
beverage  sales  did  not  decline,  and  \1  bever- 
age cans  continued  to  be  sold. 

Mandatory  deposit  legislation  would  tJso 
affect  the  consuming  public.  While  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  consumers  for  beer  and 
soft  drinks  should  decrease  because  the 
higher  price  nonrefUlable  containers  would 
not  be  available,  increased  handling  costs 
and  costs  related  to  equipment  changes  in 
the  brewing  and  soft  drink  industries  are 
likely  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  Ukely  that  the  consumer 
could  pay  slightly  less  on  the  average  for 
beer  and  soft  drinks  under  a  mandatory 
deposit  system. 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  price  of  soft  drinks  In  the  State  of 
Washington  where  no  mandatory  deposit  law 
Is  In  effect  rose  12%  as  compared  with  only 
an  8%  rise  In  the  neighboring  State  of  Ore- 
gon, which  had  a  mandatory  deposit  law  In 
effect  during  that  same  period. 

Mandatory  deposit  legislation  may  result 
in  limitations  on  both  brands  and  sizes  of 
beverage  containers  avaUable  to  the  con- 
sumer. Preliminary  data  from  Oregon  sup- 
port this  indication  as  many  foreign  beers 
and  some  soft  drink  brands  cannot  be  ob- 
tained In  the  same  sizes  In  which  they  were 
avaUable  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  con- 
siderations are  based  upon  a  fairly  broad- 
brush  national  macro-economic  assessment. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  micro-economic 
effects  that  could  occur  which  are  much  more 
dlfflcult  to  predict,  and  have  not  been  the 
■ubject  of  analysis  to  date.  These  Include 
mirtB  from  regional  to  local  beverage  dis- 
tribution systems  and  other  Inter-flrm  and 
inter-product  effects. 


Based  upon  our  observations  in  the  States 
and  localities  which  have  enacted  mandatory 
deposit  laws,  we  beUeve  that  a  mandatory 
deposit  program  results  in  conservation  of 
energy  and  materials  and  a  reduction  in  solid 
waste  and  Utter  caused  by  beverage  con- 
tainers. We  wotild  therefore  favor  the  adc^- 
tlon  on  a  nationwide  scale  of  a  mandatory 
deposit  system  to  eliminate  differences  in 
beverage  container  programs  from  State  to 
State  and  to  assure  a  uniform  and  equitable 
program  for  manufacturer,  bottler,  laborer, 
and  consumer  aUke. 

Associated  with  a  sudden  shift  to  reflUable 
systems,  however.  Is  the  likelihood  of  some 
economic  disruption  and  unem.ployment.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  resource  and  energy 
recovery  beneflts  of  such  a  program  whUe  at 
the  same  time  nalnimlzlng  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic repercussions,  we  would  recommend 
that  such  a  nationwide  system  be  Imple- 
mented over  an  extended  period  of  time  and 
with  proper  controls.  Such  a  phaslng-ln 
would  greatly  reduce  Industrial  dlsclocatlon. 

If  an  Immediate  shift  to  a  national  manda- 
tory deposit  system  went  Into  effect  In  1975, 
based  on  the  achievement  of  a  90%  reflUable 
bottle  market,  we  estimate  that  approximate- 
ly 67,000  employees  In  the  metal  and  glass 
container  Industries  would  be  affected. 

Phasing  in  such  a  system  by  1980,  however, 
would  reduce  the  employment  dislocations  by 
32%,  thereby  affecting  39,000  employees  rath- 
er than  67,000.  This  would  mean  an  average 
of  less  than  7,000  employees  dlsclocated  per 
year.  Further  reductions  in  dislocation  could 
be  achieved  by  an  even  more  lengthy  phase- 
In  period.  If,  for  example,  a  90%  reflUable 
bottle  market  were  to  be  achieved  by  1986, 
an  estimated  16,000  employees  would  be  af- 
fected, less  than  3,000  per  year. 

These  dislocations  must  also  be  viewed  In 
light  of  Job  opportunities  available  for  the 
displaced  workers  within  their  occupational 
category  and  industry.  Assuming  a  90%  re- 
flUable market  by  1980,  we  have  been  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  for 
each  Job  lost,  a  minimum  of  70  Job  opportu- 
nities would  become  avaUable  in  the  same 
occupational  category.  Few  certain  Job  cate- 
gories, severtJ  thousand  Job  opporttinltles 
would  be  made  available  for  every  dislocated 
employee.  These  Job  opportunities  do  not 
take  into  account  the  large  number  of  Jobs 
that  would  be  created  in  the  beverage  manu- 
facturing, retail,  and  distribution  sectors  of 
the  economy  by  a  return  to  a  relUlable 
system. 

As  to  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  2062.  we 
offer  several  observations.  We  have  consid- 
erable difficulty  with  the  failure  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  a  phase-In  period.  Without 
some  equitable  and  efficient  technique  for 
phaslng-ln  the  deposit  requirements,  we 
would  anticipate  severe  economic  disruptions 
and  dislocations.  We  are  not  sure  In  our 
own  minds  how  a  "phase-In"  could  best  be 
accompl  Ished . 

Another  problem  stems  from  a  provision  in 
the  bUl  which  might  be  construed  ap  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  interstate  and 
Intrastate  beverage  shipments.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction could  weU  defeat  a  national  pro- 
gram, and  It  would  clearly  result  In  inequi- 
ties. 

Since  the  success  of  any  program  of  man- 
datory deposits  depends  on  public  aware- 
ness and  response,  we  believe  the  approach 
taken  must  be  simple  and  unmistakably 
clear.  The  multiple  definitions  of  a  variety 
of  beverage  containers  could  be  confusing. 

However,  aside  from  the  difficulties  we 
have  with  many  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  S.  2062,  we  are  In  accord  with  the  basic 
idea  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  go  on  and  on 
In  the  collection  and  examination  of  data, 
and  In  the  analjrels  and  re-analysis  of  prob- 
able effects  from  any  regulatory  approach  to 
the  problems  of  beverage  container  consump- 


tion and  Utter.  We  have  studied  this  matter 
Intensively  and  we  beUeve  that  we  now  have 
a  reasonably  reliable  body  of  data  concern- 
ing the  problem.  We  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Oregon  experience.  We  also  have  the  prospect 
of  a  proliferation  of  State  and  local  laws  ad- 
dressing the  problem  with  differing  and  per- 
haps contradictory  approaches. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  do  lack  some 
economic  data  concerning  possible  market 
effects  of  a  mandatory  deposit  requirement. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Information  and  data 
we  have  concerning  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  such  a  requirement  we  believe  are 
persuasive. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  we  have  with 
the  provisions  S.  2062  we  do  not  recommend 
Its  enactment.  However,  we  do  endorse  Its 
underlying  premise — that  a  national  require- 
ment of  mandatory  deposits  for  beverage 
containers  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  the  environment- 
al problems  associated  with  no-deposlt,  no- 
return  containers. 


Statement  by  Senator  Mask  Hatfixu) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  former  ranking  Re- 
publican on  this  subcomznlttee.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  appear  before  you  this  morning  In 
support  of  my  proposal,  S.  2062.  My  colleague 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  Packwood,  Is  a  cosponsor, 
as  are  Senators  Case,  Hughes,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Oee,  and  Metcalf . 

Appearing  before  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Moss,  always  Is  a  pleasure,  for  his  na- 
tional leadership  efforts  for  consumers  and 
In  the  recycling  area  I  know  wUl  alert  him  to 
the  problems  of  solid  waste.  Utter  and  energy, 
and  he  will  see  what  Oregon  has  done  to 
solve  one  aspect  of  this  problem  with  our 
bottle  bUl.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  pres- 
sures for  hearings  before  this  subcommittee, 
and  my  thanks  for  scheduling  the  hearing 
are  echoed  by  everyone  from  Oregon,  where 
we  have  made  our  state  bottle  law  work. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  fine  staff  work 
done  on  this  hearing  by  Mr.  Paul  Cunning- 
ham. 

A    THHOWAWAT    SOCIETT— CAN    WX   AITORI)   rr? 

Can  the  American  people  reverse  the  drift 
toward  a  "throwaway  society?"  The  people  of 
Oregon  have  answered  "Yes"  to  this  chal- 
lenge, and  the  opportunity  now  exists  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Non-returnable  beverage 
containers — beer  and  soft  drink — have  been 
banned  from  sale  In  Oregon  for  over  a  year. 
No  flip-top  snap-tab  cans;  no  throwaway 
bottles.  A  dep>oslt  Is  required  on  aU  bottled 
and  non-tab  caimed  beverages. 

The  Oregon  legislature  picked  out  an  Iden- 
tifiable segment  of  the  "make  It,  use  it,  dis- 
card It"  attitude  and  passed  a  law  showing 
that  some  people  recognize  yesterday's  atti- 
tudes won't  work  on  today's  problems  or  to- 
morrow's challenges.  The  state  law  In  Oregon 
has  been  a  huge  success.  It  has  cut  Utter 
drastlcaUy  and  saved  energy.  The  people  of 
Oregon  made  the  law  work.  Today  and  to- 
morrow this  Committee  will  hear  from  a 
number  of  people  from  Oregon  who  wUl  pro- 
vide the  Committee  with  details  on  the  Ore- 
gon law,  and  discuss  Its  application  to  a 
national  bottle  bUl.  I  wlU  not,  therefore,  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  legislation,  for  others  I  know  will  offer 
testimony  on  Its  merits,  and  others  on  what 
they  see  to  be  Its  shortcomings. 

Instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd  like  to 
share  with  you  some  thoughts  on  the  broader 
picture  of  why  a  national  ban  on  the  sale  of 
non-returnable  beverage  containers  should 
be  enacted. 

To  pass  such  legislation  as  the  Committee 
Is  considering  would  help  reverse  the 
counter-ecological  growth  patterns  that  have 
paralleled  the  technology  explosion  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

Beverage  packaging  Is  only  one  example 
of  this  pattern.  Housing  could  have  been 
chosen,    where    aluminum    siding   creates    a 
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pollution   price  tag  nine  times  g: 
wood  siding.  It  takes  six  times 
move  the  same  amount  of  frelgdt 
than  by  rail.   Production  of  aluiftl 
ment,  and  chemicals  consumes  th 
of  the  induytrlal  use  of  electric 
United    States.    Some    of    the 
sources  under  review  will  use  greft 
of   energy    In   their  production 
energy"  result  Is  meager  In   the 
resource  depletion  In  generating  1 
NET  ener.:y 

Energy  consumed   to  make  ne 
a   crucial    factor   to    which   ene 
and   economli:   advisors   have  pal 
tentlon.  For  example.  If  It  took  nl>e 
ei\ergy    to    mine,    process,    ar.d 
shale  that  In  turn,  genera'cd  on 
of  energy,  the  net  energy  gain 
one    unit   of   energy.   Such    a   sht^e 
therefore,   would   deliver   only 
much  net  energy  and  lart  one-tertth 
as  was  calculated  using  today's 
ngures.  Using  such  pross  energy 
tlstlcs  regarding  fossil  fuels  Instep 
energy   flgure  only  deludes   the 
clear  power,  hailed   bv   m;»ny.  p 
barely  yields  net  energy  U^day.  d 
costs  of  mining  and  processing 
Ing  wastes,  operating  complex  sa 
and       manning      governmental 
agencies. 

The  Issue  of  throwaway  beverag( 
bottles  Is  one  that  can  be  conque 
abstract,  we  can  .say  that  all  this 
Is  the  support  of  those  people  who 
swllI,  or  guzzle  beverages.  In  reall 
the  support  of  this  committee  and 
Congress.  While  the   opposition 
and  Influential,  and  has.  I  presu 
stantleU  "war  chest"  to  fi^ht  this 
lieve  this  legislation  should  be 
beverage  container  Issue  Is  one 
scope.  It  can  be  examined  and— 
tantly — I  can  be  solved. 

SOLED    WASTE 

Although  the  statistic  Is  stagger 
told  that  some  90  million  beverage 
wUl  be  produced  this  year.  Most  of 
will  be  thrown  away,  except  in 
ductlon  on  non-returnable  beer 
creased  from   1946  to   1969  by  ove 
an  amount  difficult  to  comprehend 
same  time,  returnable  beer  bottl 
64'";   per  capita 

Putting  away  the  ethics  of  a 
society  for  a  moment,  we  should 
uall7e  the  solid  waste  problem  of 
of  these  cans  and  bottles    It  is  a 
Job.  The  siting  of  future  landfills 
of   moimtalns  of  trash    Is  a   majo 
whoee      dimensions — literally     an 
tlvely — will  continue  to  grow. 

KNZRCT    SAVTNCS 

Because  solid  waste  on  such  a  vi 
difficult  to  comprehend,  every 
chaser  should   look   at   energy 
passage  of  our  national  bottle 
the  Committee  should  look  at 
for    Information    I    have    received 
such  a  law  would  generate 
savings.  One  study  shows  an 
equal  to  the  total  1970  energy  n 
cities  of  Boston,  Washington 
San  Francisco  for  Ave  months 
port   states   that  the   energy 
131,000   gallons  of   gasoline   dally 
saved  by  banning  throw&ways. 
shows  It  takes  over  three  times 
bottle  a  gallon  of  beer  In  throwawa  ■ 
ers  than  In  returnable  ones 

Each  time  an  empty  beer  can  or 
bottle  Is  thrown  away,  the  energy 
manufacture  also  Is  discarded.  A 
container  Is  used  an  average  of  over 
with  obvious  energy  savings.  We 
100  watt  light  bulb  could  bum 
hours  on  the  energy  wasted  on  a 
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ater  than      One   Pb.D  studying   this  problem   says   t:.e 

energy  to      energy  waote  is  so  great  that  throwing  away 

by  truck      an  aluminum   12  ounce  teverage  can  Is  like 

num,  ce-      throwing  It  away  half  full  of  gasoline-  the 

ty  percent     energy  equivalent  used  In  Its  oi&nufscture. 

wer  In  the      An  environmental  group  here  m  \Vashln,:ic.n 

w    energy     has  calculated  the  national  energy  savings 

amounts      of  a  ban  on  throwaways  to  equal; 

the     net  The  electrical  needs  of  9.1   million  Amer- 

ace  of  the     leans  for  a  year,  or 

The  gasoline  for  1.5  million  cars  averag- 
ing 10  miles  per  gallon  to  travel  10,000  miles, 
or 

The  natural  gas  to  heat  2  million  three 
bedroom  homes  In  the  Mid-Ailantic  region 
for  the  8-ni<inth  healing  season. 

ENVIR  )NMENT.\L    TECHNOLOGY 

Today  we  are  led  to  believe  that  maintain- 
ing a  quality  environment  and  providing  for 
our  energy  needs  are  conflicting  objecives 
Maintenance  of  our  natural  ecological  sys- 
tems, however,  should  not  have  to  complete 
with  man's  other  uses  for  energy.  These 
ecological  cycles  actually  should  suppleinei.t 
our  energy  supply,  and  It  Is  tragic  we  have 
allowed  this  relationship  to  be  turned 
ar.'urid. 

We  have  been  making  technological  choices 
that  have  bee.i  displacing  products  and  pro<:- 
eses  that  fit  in  with   the  cycle.s  cf  nature 
To  rescvie  nature,  we  then  have  been  apply- 
ing "environmental  technology  wMch  sub- 
stitutes for  natural  processes,  and  therefore 
duplicates  the  natural  work  trum  the  ecologi- 
cal  sector.    This   displacement   ar.d   duplica- 
tion Is  a  crippling  economic  handicap.  Con- 
sider the  example  of  how  sewage  is  handled 
As   the   growth   of   urban   areas   has   become 
more  and  more  concentrated,  much  energy- 
Including  research  and  development  work — 
has  gone  Into  developing  and  Implementlni! 
technologies    to    protect    lakes,    rivers    and 
oceans  from  the  wastes  dumped  Into  them 
These  wastes,  however,  often  are  rich  sources 
of  chemical  energy  capable  of  beli;g  recycled 
back  Into  the  farmlands  from  which  the  nu- 
ng,  we  are      trlents  came  They  could  replace  much  of  the 
ontalners      fertilizer  now  produced  from  fossil  f\iels  and 
that  total      eliminate     the     need     for     energy-expensive 
on.  Pro-     tertiary  sewage  treatment. 
1  ottles  In-  The    same    attitude    is    reflected    In    the 

,3700 ':  —  numerous  ads  showing  large  bottle  and  can 
At  the  tnanufacturers  encouraging  the  recycling  of 
dropped  their  throwaways.  although  the  increased 
energy  e  can  be  seen  by  anyone.  Modern 
man  unfortunately  appears  to  believe  It  is 
better  to  solve  the  Utter-soUd  waste  problem 
by  energy-expensive  recycling  rather  than  by 
avoldliig  much  of  the  problem  to  begin  with 
through  use  of  returna'ble  containers.  In 
spite  of  the  national  leadership  given  by 
Senator  Moss  In  the  recycling  area,  however, 
insufficient  economic  Incentives  unfortu- 
nately still  hinder  solutions  to  solid  waste 
problems  such  as  beverage  containers.  I  Just 
wish  some  of  Senator  Moss's  recycling  pro- 
posals had  been  In  effect  for  years,  and  our 
solid  waste  problem  would  not  be  as  severe 
as  It  Is  today. 

Lxrm  ixDucnoN 
While  energy  savings  offer  an  au  courant 
Impetus  for  banning   throwaways,   the  dra- 
matic reduction  in  litter  in  Oregon  provides 
another  critical  reason  why  our  bill  should 
be  enacted.  In  fact,  the  Utter  reduction   is 
really  an  easily  seen  beneflt  to  anyone  travel- 
ling In  Oregon  recently.  We  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  drop  In  roadside  beverage  con- 
talno^  litter.  A  study  of  the  Impact  of  the 
law  on  Utter  In  Oregon  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  states  ".  .  .  the 
law  had  a  significant  and  positive  impact  on 
oft  drink      the    litter    In    Oregon."    The    EPA.    study 
In  Its      showed  beverage  container  content  In  road- 
turnable      side    Utter    has    dropped    about    96' r.    EPA 
:en  times,      spokesmen    In    their   testimony,    as    well    as 
told  A      Oregon   witnesses   can   provide   more   back- 
twelve     ground  on  this  important  savings  from  en- 
tdrowaw«y.      actment  of  our  blU. 
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CONSOMKBS    AND    'rHZ    "THBOWAWAT   TAX" 

As  supermarket  dollars  buy  less  and  !«• 
consumers  should  remember  they  are  paylDc 
a  "throwaway  tax"  on  all  those  snap-tab 
flip-top  cans  and  throwaway  bottles.  Dollar 
watchers  need  only  examine  beverage  costs 
where  both  returnable  and  nonreturnableg 
are  sold.  You  pay  less  for  returnables.  When 
a  consumer  buys  e  beverage  in  a  returnable 
container  and  returns  It,  he  pays  only  a  frac- 
tion of  Its  container  cost.  The  throwavay 
purchaser,  however,  pays  the  entire  cost. 
Added  to  this  Is  a  disposal  cost,  and  some- 
times a  roadside  Utter  cleanup  cost. 

In  a  throwaway  society  characterized  by 
mountains  of  discarded  beverage  containers, 
the  problem  Is  not  caused  by  "them",  but  by 
"us."  Two  slogans  illustrate  the  situation: 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  is  us."  and 
"If  you're  not  part  of  the  solution,  then 
you're  part  of  the  problem." 

So  far,  however,  little  has  been  done  to 
solve  tins  problem.  Oregon  results  from  our 
bottle  law  show  it  can  be  attacked  and 
solved,  Jut  acquiescence  by  a  dormant  pub- 
lic w.3n't  accomplish  It. 

Throwaway  containers  should  be  repug- 
nant reminders  of  how  Uttle  society  cares 
about  wanton  depletion  of  Its  energy  re- 
sources, or  a  measure  of  the  disdain  for  help- 
ing curtail  the  staggering  Utter  and  solid 
waste  problems. 

A  laundry  list  of  areas  exists  where  blind 
obedience  to  technology  has  created  a  host 
of  problems.  The  beverage  container  ares 
provides  Congress  a  clear  opportunity  to  re- 
ject this  throwaway  ethic  spawned  by  the 
Idolatry  of  technology.  We  must  reject  this 
misguided  attitude  In  favor  of  one  which  re- 
duces energy  and  help  solve  our  litter — solid 
waste  problems 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  approve  our  bill, 
and  thus  to  signal  an  end  to  this  destructive 
approach  to  the  stewardship  of  our  land  and 
its  finite  resources. 

While  we  are  the  enemy  today,  we  can  be 
part  of  the  solution  tomorrow.  To  do  lea* 
than  solve  this  problem  would  be  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  technology.  To  solve  the 
problems  caused  by  throwaway  bevertge 
containers  would  be  to  signal  that  society 
can  place  critical  values — ethical  and  eco- 
nomic— In  their  proper  perspective.  The 
American  people  and  the  Congress  must  re- 
ject the  flip-top.  snap-tab  throwaway  society, 
and  banning  throwaway  nonreturnable  con- 
tainers is  a  needed  first  step. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank 
you  again  for  holding  hearings  on  this  bill 
We  In  Oregon  know  such  a  law  can  work  and 
we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  about 
the  Oregon  law.  As  Oregon  witnesses  appear. 
I  would  hope  that  some  questions  could  be 
directed  to  them  about  the  opposition  to  our 
bill.  Ask  them  what  dire  predictions  were 
made  in  hearings  similar  to  this  one  before 
the  Oregon  legislature.  Try  to  find  out  Just 
what  the  opposition  claimed  the  effect  of 
enactment  of  the  law  would  be.  The  resaon 
I  suggest  this  to  the  Chairman  Is  that  I 
know  opponents  of  our  bUl  wlU  stream  be- 
fore this  hearing  and  predict  a  worse  depns- 
slon  than  the  19308  If  Congress  bans  throw- 
aways. Tales  of  woe  wlU  be  pictured  by  our 
powerful  opponents.  As  witnesses  from  Ore- 
gon will  tell  you,  the  Oregon  legislature 
heard  all  the  same  dire  predictions.  If  tbs 
men  and  women  In  our  legislature  had  be- 
lieved all  the  claims  of  the  bill's  opponents, 
there  would  have  been  no  Oregon  "bottle 
Mil". 

It  Is  no  secret  that  opponents  of  the  bW 
represent  both  labor  and  management — and 
perhaps  I  should  be  pleased  that  I  could  help 
this  labor-management  rapproachmeot,  even 
If  It  Is  only  to  defeat  my  bill. 
Thank   you   again,   Mr.  Chairman,  aad  I 
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ytSQ.  supply  any  added  material  you  wish  for 
the  Rscoso. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO:   A   PRE- 
COCIOUS 32  YEAR  OLD 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  national 
public  radio  is  a  precocious  newcomer 
among  media  operations  covering  activ- 
ities on  Capitol  Hill.  Its  budget  Is  modest, 
and  Its  audience,  while  growing  steadily. 
Is  small  compared  to  that  of  the  com- 
mercial radio  and  television  broadcasters, 
yet.  because  of  its  limovative  and  crea- 
tive programing,  NPR  Is  clearly  estab- 
lishing standards  for  public  affairs 
broadcasting  which  have  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  industry,  for  the  Congress, 
and  for  the  American  people. 

I  refer  particularly  to  NPR's  coverage 
of  congressional  committee  hearings.  In 
just  3  years  of  operation,  this  public  ra- 
dio network  has  transmitted  live  over 
725  hours  of  such  hearings.  That  Is  the 
equivalent  of  6  solid  weeks  of  broadcast 
coverage  each  year — and  the  policy  of 
the  network  is  to  choose  an  issue  and  stay 
with  it,  xmintemipted  except  for  neces- 
sary explanatory  comments  and  conti- 
nuity, until  the  hearings  are  completed. 

Moreover,  the  network  has  transmitted 
to  Its  164 -member  stations  around  the 
country  not  only  the  highly  dramatic 
hearings,  such  as  those  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  on  Watergate.  It  has  also 
carried  hearings  on  subjects  less  likely 
to  receive  close  media  attention,  such  as 
the  nomination  of  cabinet  officers  or  pro- 
posed farm  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  of  congressional  hearings 
Is  to  inform  the  public,  to  develop  aware- 
ness of  public  policy  Issues,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  record  for  describing  in  the  fullest 
possible  detail  how  a  particular  program 
or  law  will  affect  the  Interests  of  various 
segments  of  our  population.  Hearings 
serve  to  Inform  and  to  educate.  If  what 
our  witnesses  say  were  to  be  heard  only 
in  the  confines  of  the  committee  room, 
congressional  hearings  would  serve  very 
little  purpose. 

NPR  Is  performing  a  valuable  service 
in  broadcasting  congressional  hearings 
today.  And  I  believe  that  this  service  has 
jreat  potential  for  bringing  the  workings 
of  the  Congress  closer  to  the  American 
people,  expanding  public  understanding 
Mid  giving  our  citizens  a  sense  of  partic- 
ipation In  functions  of  their  national  leg- 
islature. 

Most  recently,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  held  6  days  of 
hearings  on  Congress  and  mass  com- 
munications. We  were  seeking  to  discover 
w»ys  that  Congress  might  assist  the 
media  in  covering  Its  activities  and  in 
reporting  on  them  more  fully  and  ac- 
curately. We  had  outstanding  witnesses 
from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  as 
well  as  from  the  media  and  the  academic 
community. 

NPR  covered  these  hearings  gavel  to 
wvel.  Their  engineer  aind  commentator 
were  completely  imobtruslve — Bta3dng 
with  us  for  almost  26  hours  of  alrtlme. 
And  my  mall  reflected  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple were  not  only  listening  but  were  high- 
ly appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  time 
"1.  I  want  to  quote  from  a  few  of  the 
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letters  of  these  listeners,  because  they 
point  up  the  significance  of  this  kind  of 
broadcast  coverage.  A  Cahfornia  listen- 
er wrote: 

I  have  learned  more  about  how  leg^atlon 
is  developed  and  shaped  by  listening  to  your 
committee  on  radio  just  A  PEW  TIMES  than 
in  IS  years  of  reading  newspapers!  Lire 
coverage  Is  essential  If  Americans  are  going 
to  come  to  know  and  respect  their  govern- 
ment. 

A  Maryland  woman  listened  through- 
out our  6  days  of  hearings — and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  coverage  of  more 
congressional  hearings.  She  wrote: 

We  bless  PBS  for  making  all  Congressional 
bearings  avaUable  as  they  are  able  to.  And 
listen  to  all  of  them.  It  would  be  a  great 
service  If  we  could  have  more  of  them. 

An  Arizona  woman,  noting  that  the 
broadcast  coverage  gave  her  a  sense  of 
participation  and  involvement,  com- 
mented that  the  broadcast  coverage  is 
a  "splendid  way  to  build  a  responsible 
and  informed  electorate."  She  wrote: 

The  radio  broadcasting  of  your  and  other 
committee  hearings  has  enabled  me  to  feel 
participatory  democracy  working  more  than 
any  other  time  of  my  65  years.  I  am  "glued" 
daUy  to  these  hearings  and  have  learned 
more  and  become  more  mvolved  In  govern- 
ment Issues  than  possibly  pleases  my  legis- 
lators! I  particularly  wish  to  plug  the  radio 
rather  than  TV  coverage.  Listening,  I  can  go 
about  many  activities  that  require  only  my 
physical  attention  which  I  could  not  do  If 
I  had  to  sit  and  watch.  Also,  I  do  not  really 
see  the  added  worth  of  "looking"  at  all  you 
photogenic  types  to  observe  whether  you  are 
biting  your  lips  or  swlvellng  In  your  chairs. 
I'm  more  than  content  to  listen  to  the  es- 
sential content  of  words.  In  any  case,  the 
opening  of  all  legislative  activity  at  every 
level  Is  the  most  splendid  way  to  buUd  a 
responsible  and  Informed  electorate.  I  hope 
you  wUl  continue  to  believe  that  "the  Amer- 
ican public"  Is  capable  of  making  reflective 
decisions  If  given  the  opportunity. 

A  student  from  Michigan  sent  along 
observations  which  I  believe  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  He  wrote: 

We  see.  I  fear,  only  one  email  aspect  of 
our  repreaentatlTes  In  congreas  at  pnsent. 
We  see  them  deUverlng  thirty  seoond  ng- 
ments  on  the  evening  news.  And,  at  a  time 
when  government  seems  further  than  ever 
from  the  people  whom  It  effects,  this  latter 
Image  does  not  help  to  leeeen  the  gap. 

And  he  continued: 

It  Is  because  I  am  a  student  (and  there- 
fore not  working  a  nine  to  five  Job)  that 
I  am  able  to  fidlow  the  committee's  ac- 
tlTltles.  Were  I  relying  on  major  radlo-tv 
networks  (exclusive  of  NPR)  coverage  of  the 
day's  events,  I  would  not  even  know  (as  of 
this  date,  at  least)  that  such  meetings  w«re 
going  on.  This  seems  to  make  the  ereatloin  of 
chaimela  of  commtmlcatlon  between  the 
Congress  and  Its  coostltuency  a  most  vital 
project  If  this  nation  is  to  oontliiiie  to  be 
called  a  democracy.  And  these  channels  of 
communication  must  provide  extensive  In- 
formation on  the  day's  proceedings  "on  the 
hill'  Into  the  evening  hours  when  working 
people  and  school  children  will  have  access 
to  them. 

And  from  Missouri,  a  man  wrote: 
If  It  were  not  for  National  PaMie  radio 
that  earrtod  your  Joint  ooounlttee  mest- 
Ing.  ...  I  never   would   have  known  you 

were  thinking  of  these  things.  I  heard  Sen- 
ators Mondale  and  Humphrey  and  com- 
pletely support  what  they  have  to  say.  You 


Can't  have  Democracy  &  Secrecy  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  have  pubhc 
radio  stations  in  our  States.  We  know 
they  are  partially  funded  by  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  The  stations  that 
are  able  to  offer  fuU  service  can  then 
obtain  additional  support  and  funding 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting— the  bodj'  we  created  in  1967 
for  that  very  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  that  KUFM-FM  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  is 
presently  taking  steps  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  CPB  qualified  public  radio  sta- 
tions and  to  obtain  eligibiUty  for  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Public  Radio 
network.  If  these  negotiations  are  suc- 
cessful Montana  will  have  its  first  full- 
service,  public  radio  station. 

Last  Friday  was  NPR's  third  anni- 
versary. I  am  delighted,  on  this  occasion, 
*o  learn  that  live  coverage  of  congres- 
sionsl  hearings  and  other  educational 
and  cultural  programs  offered  through 
the  network's  interconnection  system 
may  soon  become  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State. 

I  commend  NPR  for  the  work  that  It  Is 
doing  to  improve  public  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
vitally  important  role  in  the  American 
system.  I  hope  that,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  avallabiUty  of  their  broadcasting, 
more  of  our  citizens  wlU  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  in  and  to  support  their 
coverage.  With  continued  excellence  and 
imaginative  programing  I  trust  that 
the  potential  of  this  service  for  public 
affairs  education  will  be  fully  realized. 


WHITE  COLLAR  CRIME  HANDBOOK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  whether  It 
is  the  better  known  crimes  In  the  streets 
or  the  business-oriented  crimes  in  the 
suites,  these  nefarious  activities  are  in- 
creasingly sapping  this  country's  eco- 
nomic and  social  strength.  A  Commerce 
Department  survey  says  property  thiev- 
ery totals  $16  billion  per  year  and  other 
estimates  say  fraud  and  embezzlement 
add  another  $1'^  bUhon  i)er  year  with 
the  Increases  going  upward. 

Therefore,  may  I  commend  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Its  afflrma- 
tlveness  In  just  publishing  a  handbook. 
"White  CoUar  Crime:  Everyone's  Prob- 
lem—Everyone's Loss,"  which  it  hopes  to 
distribute  nationwide  to  business  execu- 
tives and  professional  people. 

This  92 -page  booklet,  concise  and  eas- 
ily readable,  certainly  Is  one  of  the  most 
excellent,  down-to-Earth  guides  to  con- 
trol business  crimes  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
offers  practical  advice  to  curb  the  crim- 
inal who  preys  on  businesses  of  all  types. 
To  Mr.  Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  his  crime  prevention  and 
control  panel  made  up  of  outstanding 
business  and  law  enforcement  leaders 
from  across  the  country,  I  want  to  say 
that  your  Job  Is  a  fine  contribution. 

As  our  Small  Business  Committee  has 
learned  In  some  5  years  of  hearings  on 
the  Impact  of  crime  on  business,  police 
and  law  enforcement  pereonnel  alone 
cannot  control  It.  Crime  against  prop- 
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erty,  and  that  is  what  busUiess  crime  is 
all  about,  represents  prevantable  eco- 
nomic injury.  Therefore,  tha  suggestions 
this  Chamber  of  Commerce  guide  pro- 
vides to  executives  and  supef  visory  help, 
should  pay  dividends  in  stopping  the 
criminal  whether  he  plies  Ifs  trade  by 
thieverv  on  the  shipping  c^cks  or  by 
embe2zlement  or  fraud  insidt  the  office 
suites. 

This  handbook  spells  out  iow  various 
management  policies  and  procedures  can 
help  deny  to  the  potential  white-collar 
criminal  the  means,  opportunity  and  mo- 
tive to  commit  these  offenses  of  bank- 
ruptcy fraud,  bribes,  klckbaeks,  payoffs, 
computer-related  crime,  consauner  fraud, 
illegal  competition,  deceptive  practices, 
embezzlement  and  pilferage,  insurance 
fraud,  receiving  stolen,  property  and  se- 
curities theft  and  fraud. 

This  Euiticrime,  probusiness  handbook 
deserves  a  "must  read"  label  for  all  busi- 
nessmen, from  chairman  of  the  board 
to  the  night  shift  supervisor.  Crime, 
whether  ordinarj'  thievei-y  or  the  under- 
the-desk  wiiite  collar  variety,  can  only 
be  stopped  by  businessmen  who  do  their 
part  to  stop  it. 
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COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  be  considering  legislation 
to  amend  the  Elementary  and; Secondary 
Education  Act.  Included  In  those  amend- 
ments is  provision  for  commimity  educa- 
tion programs. 

Commimity  education  includes:  adult 
education  programs,  health  programs, 
recreational  programs,  vocafional  pro- 
grams, academic  programs,  and  enrich- 
ment programs.  It  is  a  conummity  con- 
cept, because  it  involveii  schools, 
churches,  civic  organization^^  agencies, 
business.  Industry,  and  govenMnent. 

I  have  long  believed  in  exp^dlng  the 
concept  of  education  to  all  of  the  people. 
I  was  involved  in  the  creatfcn  of  the 
adult  education  and  cooperaove  educa- 
tion programs.  Each  of  us  sli)uld  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn,  for  tl 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  specific 

Recently,  I  received  a  lettej 
John  A.  Fallon,  who  Is  a  coi 
the  Institute  for  Community 
Development   at   Bali   State 
in  Indiana.  Dr.  Fallon  cit«>s  tWi 
with  the  Senate  bill's  provlsioi 
Ing  community  education. 

Mr.    President,    I   request 
consent  to  have  printed  in  ti 
following  my   remarks  the  tej 
Fallon's  letter  together  with  a 
current  statistical  data  on 
education  in  the  United  Statis 

There  being  no  objection,  thj  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl*  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Ball  Statt  Untvkh  rrr, 
Muricie  Ind  ,  April  ?9. 
Hon.  S«n»tor  Vancc  Hartick. 
UJS  Senate. 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Wasllington,  DC 

Attention:    Mr.   Howard    Marlowe. 
DcAi    Si»      After    vlBltlng    your 
week  while  In  Washington,  D.  C.  fltbought  a 
follow-up  letter  reaffirming  my  con  •rn  about 
Senate  Bill  J?1639  would  be  moet  aj  proprUte 

*"  I  had  discussed  with  your  i  We.  those 
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Of  us  working  In  Community  Education  De- 
velopment are  most  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  federal  support  for  such  development 
may  be  forthcoming.  On  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Community  Education  Development 
(serving  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio)  and  the  Mld-Amerlca  Community  Edu- 
cation Association,  I  would  however  like  to 
express  two  concerns  with  the  Senate  bUl. 

First  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill 
provides  for  project  grants  from  U.S.O.E.  to 
locales  Is  a  great  concern.  TTie  efforts  of  the 
Institute  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  geared  toward  establishing  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  the 
community  education  development  agent 
wlthla  the  states.  To  that  end,  Indiana  cur- 
rently employs  a  State  Director  of  Commun- 
ity Education  and  Illinois  Is  considering  both 
legislation  and  a  jKjeltlon.  Should  the  Senate 
bUl  pass  ajid  subsequently  become  law.  the 
State  Departments  would  be  "shortclrculted" 
and  thus  only  peripherally  Involved.  Ideally, 
State  Departments  would  be  Involved  directly 
with  funding,  technical  assistance,  and  other 
appropriate  services.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
well  aware,  the  House  version  of  such  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  Jf69)  directly  Involves  State  De- 
partments. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  tech- 
nical assistance  from  U.S.O.E.  As  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  such  a  situation,  I  find 
thl3  theoretically  sound  but  pragmatically 
absurd.  With  the  existing  decentralized  tech- 
nical assistance  support  system  In  operation 
(45  University  and  College  Centers  for  Com- 
munity Education  Development  located 
throughout  the  U.S.) .  approximately  15  State 
Departments  currently  operating  in  such  a 
capacity,  and  hopefully  all  State  Departments 
m  the  future,  the  needj  for  such  U.S.O.E. 
support  would  be  slight.  The  University  and 
College  Centers  represent  at  least  seven  years 
wlin  technical  assistance  to  date  and  cur- 
rent statistics  avaUable  on  Community  Edu- 
cation Development  In  the  U.S.  Indicate  that 
they  have  been  most  effective. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  views  on 
this  matter  as  well  as  the  probable  route, 
timetable,  and  prospects  for  the  legislation 
This  Information  wUl  help  those  of  us  In 
the  field  to  determine  our  role  and  subse- 
quent strategies  In  the  matter. 

Again,  the  fact  that  federal  legislation  for 
Community  Education  Development  has  been 
proposed  Is  greatly  appreciated  I'm  quite 
hopeful  that  those  of  us  back  home  can 
count  on  your  assistance 
I  will  anxiously  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  John  A.  Pallon. 
Contultant.    Institute    for    Community 
Education  Development . 

CuKRENT   Statistical    Data    on    Community 

EDrCATION 

1  900  communities  across  the  U.S.  are  In- 
volved In  C.E.,  Involving  3^.  of  the  nation's 
s:hooU. 

2  In  1973 — 2.000  communl'y  schools  were 
open  Involving  1.800.000  people  a  year 

3  16  regional  centers  for  community  edu- 
cation  exist   across  the  VS. 

4.  Over  30  Cooperating  Centers  a.«lst  the 
regional  centers  In  C  E.  Development 

5  T^e  National  Center  for  Community 
Education  In  Flint  collect*  reijearrh  and  pro- 
vides short-term  training. 

6  4  State  Departments  have  Community 
Educatl'>n  person  on  their  staff. 

7  20.000  persons  have  participated  In  Com- 
munity Educatlf^n  workshops  In  Flint,  Michi- 
gan and  regional  centers. 

S  Over  700  Community  Educators  have 
b««n  trained  In  Flint  and  Regional  Centers 

9.  National  Legislation  U  pending  on  com- 
munity education  as  part  of  the  ESEA. 

10.  Five  statM  have  laws  reimbursing 
■ohoola  for   >/,-</j   of  a  coordinator's  salary: 


Michigan,    Minnesota 


and 


Florida.    Utah. 
New  Jersey. 

11.  National  PTA  has  endorsed  CE  as  . 
desirable  concept.  ■       s  t 

12.  National  Jaycee's  have  adopted  C£  u 
a  national  project.  '  " 

13.  November.  1972  Issue  of  Phi  Delta  K«n 
pa  devoted  entirely  to  C.E.  ^' 

14.  Nearly  a  dozen  foundations  have  mit 
money  into  C.E.  Uicludmg  LUly,  Danforth 
Sears,  Rockefeller.  Mott,  Ball,  Kelloee  Aim-' 
and  Ford.  "'  ^^''' 


NEW       YORK       TIMES      PUBUSHES 
ARTICLE     BY     SENATOR     THDR 
MOND    ON    PANAMA    CANAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  'Hmes  carries  a  very  fine  artl- 
cle  by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Senator  Thtjhmond.  The  article  dealj 
with  current  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
public  of  Panama  for  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  Senator  Thurmond  is  one  of 
the  Senate's  outstanding  authorities  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  whose  operations  and 
defense  come  under  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  he  is  the 
ranking  minority  member.  His  work  over 
the  past  many  years  has  brought  him 
outstanding  recognition  in  this  field. 

The  New  York  -nmes  has  a  poUcy  of 
running  articles  on  its  op-ed  page  dis- 
senting from  the  Times'  usual  views  on 
matters.  Senator  Thttrmond  was  invited 
by  the  Times  to  articulate  a  view  on  the 
canal  which,  needless  to  say,  is  quite  op- 
poslte  that  of  the  Times.  It  is  a  view 
which  has  strong  support  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Thttrmokd  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
McClellan)  and  33  others  In  sprajaor- 
ing  Senate  Resolution  301  In  opposition 
to  the  basic  principles  of  the  canal  ne- 
gotiations being  conducted  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  have  the  honor  of  being 
among  these  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Thth- 
MOND  from  today's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  This  article  Is  a  concise 
summary  of  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands,  along  with  the  historical  back- 
ground necessary  to  understanding  that 
situation.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
hLs  fine  piece  of  work. 

There  being  no  oisjectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Perpftval  U8    Control  Over  thi 

Panama  Canal 

( By  Strom  Thurmond) 

Washington. —«ecreUry  of  State  Kissinger 
and  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister,  Juan 
Antonio  Tack,  on  Feb.  7  signed  a  "Joint 
Statement  of  Principles"  to  serve  as  the  bwla 
of  treaty  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of 
United  States  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Secretary  committed 
an  egregious  blunder  in  committing  the 
United  States  to  a, course  of  action  on  a  new 
Panama  treaty  without  a  reasonable  Mfur- 
ance  that  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Senate  supported  the  abrogation  of 
sovereignty. 

In  consultations  with  members  of  Congiwi 
before  signing  the  sUtement,  Mr.  KlBslDgar 
and  his  chief  negotiator,  Ambassador  BU>- 
worth  Bunker,  were  advised  that  the  m- 
render  of  United  States  sovereignty  In  the 
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g,n»l  Zone  was  not  a  negotiable  Item;  they 
iDpaiently  chose  to  Ignore  this  advice. 

On  April  5,  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  calling  for  continued 
TTnlted  States  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  At  this  time,  36  Senators — more  than 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate — 
Have  Joined  in  sponsoring  to  pick  up  co-spon- 
■ors  for  this  resolution;  In  fact,  most  of  the 
^gnatures  were  collected  in  a  single  after- 
noon. 

ThU  list  of  co-sponsors  Is  noteworthy  not 
only  for  Its  numbers,  but  for  Its  leadership 
fluallty.  It  Includes  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing RepublUan  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
Ktry  committee,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Bepubllcsn  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  chairman  and 
rmnklng  Republican  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities.  It  also  Includes 
the  ranking  Republicans  of  the  Aeronautical 
tDd  Space  Sciences  Committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Banking  Committee, 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
seniority  spectrum.  It  includes  every  fresh- 
man Republican  Senator. 

There  Is  no  way  In  which  the  Joint  State- 
ment of  Principles  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  Senate  resolution.  There  Is  no  way  that 
any  treaty  can  adequately  protect  and  defend 
our  Interests  In  operating  the  Canal  when  It 
has  as  Its  basis  the  abrogation  of  sovereignty. 
And  sovereignty  Is  the  nub  of  the  Issue.  In 
the  complicated  power  relationships  of  the 
modem  world,  the  continued  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty Is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  canal 
operating  efficiently  and  continuously,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  but 
also  for  the  entire  world. 

Indeed,  perpetual  United  States  control 
was  an  essential  arrangement  that  enabled 
the  United  States  to  buUd  the  canal  and 
keep  It  operating  through  war  and  peace. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  French- 
owned  canal  company  In  the  Colombian 
province  of  Panama  had  virtually  faUed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  already 
wu  Involved  In  construction  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  la  Nicaragua.  It  was  the  Columbian 
Oovenunent  that  op>ened  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  to  abandon  the  project  In 
Nicaragua  and,  instead,  build  the  canal  In 
Panama. 

In  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902.  Congress 
authorised  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  negotiate 
with  Colombia  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
perpetual  United  States  control.  When  the 
Internal  dissensions  of  Colombian  politics 
denied  the  people  of  Panama  the  benefits  of 
the  proposed  canal,  Panamanian  patriots 
risked  their  lives  and  property  to  proclaim 
Independence.  In  ensuing  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  the  new  Oovemment  of 
Panama  agreed  to  perpetual  United  States 
•oTerelgnty  over  the  Canal  Zone  as  the  neces- 
•ary  Inducement  to  divert  United  States  In- 
terests from  Nicaragua  to  Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  United  States  territory. 
It  was  obtained  both  by  grant  of  sovereignty 
In  the  1903  treaty,  and  by  purchase  of  all 
outstanding  rights  and  titles  In  perpetuity, 
to  aU,  we  have  paid  •183,718,671  for  these 
ilghta  and  titles.  Including  the  assumption 
of  the  annuity  formerly  paid  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  to  Colombia. 

The  total  United  States  Investment,  In- 
eludlng  defense,  amounts  to  nearly  •e  bU- 
Iton.  There  la  no  'lease"  Involved  whatso- 
«»er.  In  fact,  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  the  most  expensive  territorial  ac- 
qidaitlon  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
oatMrlpping  by  far  the  Louisiana  and  Alas- 
kin  piirchaaes  of  tlS  million  and  •7.3  mll- 
Uoo  respectively. 

The  treaty  of  1903  spectflcally  excluded 
'•nama  frtwi  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  In 


the  Zone.  Congress  la,  therefore,  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  Canal  Zone.  Congress  has  set  up 
a  Canal  Zone  Code,  a  Federal  District  Court 
at  Balboa,  and  a  government  for  the  Zone. 
Much  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  this 
country  applies  in  the  Canal  Zone,  unless 
specifically  excepted. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  surrender  Its 
sovereignty,  Panama  could  easily  destroy 
herself  under  unbearable  pressures,  both  In- 
ternal and  external. 

Without  continued  United  States  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  any  treaty 
signed  with  Panama  would  become  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper,  subject  to  the  escalating  de- 
mands  of    Internal    Panamanian    politics. 

The  Suez  Canal  Is  a  mute  reminder  of 
what  happens  when  a  powerless  nation  as- 
sumes a  responsibility  it  is  unable  to  sup- 
port. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  giveaway  men- 
tality of  some  In  the  State  Department  has 
misled  the  Panamanian  people  about  the 
true  status  of  the  Zone  and  the  mood  of 
the  American  people. 

The  United  States  can  continue  to  make 
proper  adjustments  in  our  treaty  relation- 
ship with  Panama,  within  the  framework  of 
the  retention  of  sovereignty.  Through  ap- 
propriate legislation  now  introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  United  States  should 
make  a  commitment  for  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  present  Canal  under  the  pres- 
ent treaty.  Such  a  project,  whose  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  $950  million,  would  have 
a  major  Impact  upon  all  levels  of  the  Pana- 
manian economy,  establishing  the  Job  skills 
and  economic  base  that  would  give  Pan- 
amanians one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  . 

Creative  negotiations  would  re-establish  a 
harmonious  partnership  as  these  two  na- 
tions work  toigether  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  the  world's. 


OIL-IMPORTING  COUNTRIES  TO  BE 
AIDED  BY  OIL-PRODUCING  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  May  7.  disclosing  that  the 
oil-producing  countries,  including  the 
Arab  oU-producing  coimtries,  have 
pledged  credits  of  $2.75  billion  to  a  spe- 
cial oil  facility  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  This  is  a  recognition  by 
the  oil-producing  countries,  of  their  new 
international  responsibilities  to  countries 
with  balance-of-payments  problems. 

With  proper  encouragement,  this  "oil 
facility"  should  grow. 

Responsibility  among  oil-producing 
states  in  using  their  new  wealth  also 
takes  U.S.  leadership.  In  this  respect  it 
is  particularly  Impwrtant  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  early  action  to  approve  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  fourth  replenishment  of 
IDA,  the  window  of  the  World  Bank  de- 
signed to  assist  the  poorest  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On.  Psoon^ns  Plkdgk  CazDrrs  or  •3.75  Bil- 
lion FOB  iMPOKTms 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

WaaHiNOTON,  iSmj  ti. — The  mtematlonal 
Monetary  Fund  disclosed  today  that  Arab 
and  other  oil-producing  nations  had  "In- 
dicated their  willingness  to  lend  to  the  fund" 


about  $2.75-bllllon  to  help  establish  a  special 
new  "oil  facility"  that  would  lend  mone\  to 
oll-lmportlng  countries  at  a  time  when  these 
countries  will  nearly  all  have  deficits  in  their 
balance  of  payments  because  of  higher 
petroleum  prices. 

The  announcement  said  "several'"  of  the 
oil-producing  countries  "saw  the  possibUlty 
of  adding  to  that  total  later  In  the  year." 
Although  the  pledges  were  not  fully  broken 
dovn.  the  announcemer.t  sAid  S.iu3l  .Arabia 
had  offered  $1  2-bllUon;  Iran,  $720-mi;:ion, 
and  other  countries  <840-mUlicn 

In  a  related  development,  the  managing 
director  of  the  IMF..  H.  Johannes  Witte- 
veen,  disclosed  fur.her  de"ails  of  how  the  oil 
facility  would  operate  and  .said  he  was  hope- 
ful it  "can  be  put  In  place  before  the  middle 
of  the  year." 

Mr.  Wltteveeu  discussed  the  plan  ir.  a 
speech  to  the  Economic  Club  of  Defro::  the 
text  of  which  '*-as  made  available  here 

The  problem  Is  how  to  channel  the  huge 
surpluses  of  the  oil  countries  back  Into  the 
rest  of  the  world  Mr.  Witteveen  said  that 
"unavoidably"  this  money  must  flew  back 
in  one  form  or  another  to  the  oU-unpcrtlng 
countries,  but  he  abided  that  "the  key  ques- 
tion is  how  to  assTore  that  the  pattern  of 
such  flows  helps  rather  than  hinders  the 
achievement  of  monetary  and  economic 
stability." 

The  "main  contribution"  in  channeling 
the  return  flow  of  money  will  be  that  of  pri- 
vate financial  markets,  chiefly  what  '«;  called 
the  "Eurocurrency"  market,  he  said  This  is 
the  Intricate  Interbank  network  of  deposit- 
ing, lending  and  borrowing  of  various  cur- 
rencies ownea  by  citizens,  companies  and 
governments  of  numerous  nationalities. 

But  Mr.  Witteveen  said  that  for  several 
reasons  "the  Eurocurrency  markets  do  not 
provide  a  complete  answer."  and  he  added 
that  in  the  near  future  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty "that  the  surplus  funds  of  the  oil 
countries  will  find  their  way  to  where  they 
are  most  needed  " 

It  was  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Witteveen  said, 
that  he  proposed  last  January  the  new  oil 
facility,  a  kind  of  separate  borrowing  "win- 
dow" for  the  member  countries  of  the  lAI.F. 
He  disclosed  these  featitres  of  the  new  facil- 
ity today: 

It  would  op>erate  for  only  two  vears.  1974 
and  1975. 

It  would  make  funds  available  to  coun- 
tries "which  have  a  balanoe-of -payment  need 
and  which  have  dlfnculty  m  obtaining  fi- 
nance elsewhere."  The  amount  to  be  bor- 
rowed would  be  "related  to  the  higher  costs 
of  oU.  subject  to  an  upper  limit  related  to 
the  [country's]  quota  In  the  fund  " 

The  drawings,  or  borrowings,  "may  be  out- 
standing as  long  as  seven  years,  with  repay- 
ment beginning  after  the  third  year." 

The  money  for  the  new  facility  would 
come  "for  the  most  part  from  borrowing" — 
presumably  chlefiy  from  the  oU  countries — 
"thus  keeping  the  fund's  existing  resources 
available  to  meet  the  other  demands  of  Its 
members." 

The  Interest  rate  would  be  higher  than  on 
normal  fund  drawings  but  "somewhat  be- 
low" what  countries  would  have  to  pay  for 
alternative  sources  of  funds. 

The  loans  from  the  oU  countries  "would 
be  demon Ina ted  In  terms  of  Special  drawing 
Rights" — the  new  international  money  cre- 
ated by  the  I .M  J. —and  "by  the  time  the 
loan  agreements  come  to  be  ratified,  we  hope 
that  a  new  basis  of  valuation  for  the  SJlJ>. 
will  have  been  approved."  The  Si>eclal  Draw- 
ing Right  Is  now  linked  in  value  to  the  ofll- 
clal  price  of  gold,  but  an  International 
agreement  Is  likely  to  link  It  Instead  to  a 
"basket"  of  leading  currencies. 

"The  propoeed  new  arrangements  In  the 
fund  wUl  be  a  success  only  If  they  help  to 
promote  a  smooth  transition  to  a  sustain- 
able     medium-term      balance-of-payments 
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situation"  Mr.  Wltteveen  naj/l.  "At  present, 
wa  cannot  see  any  clarity  wb^  arran^manta 
will  eventually  be  e8tabUshe4  to  proTlde  for 
the  orderly  Investment  of  aiuplua  oil  rev- 
enues in  the  medium  tuTn."  i 

Speaking  of  the  "most  dlUj^mt"  economic 
problem  facing  the  world  geivsrally.  Ifr.  Wlt- 
teveen Indicated  bis  belief  that  infi^t^inn 
renoalns  a  greater  danger  tba9  sfynsMon  and 
imemployment.  £ 


^(^y  7,  1971 


ADDRESS     BY    CHILEAN 
SERGIO  JARPA 


SENATOR 


Mr.  HELMS-  Mr.  Presi<|ent,  I  recently 
had  the  great  honor  to  tae  one  of  three 
honorary  cochalrmen  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League's  seventh  confer- 
ence, held  here  In  Washiagton.  For  the 
first  time  this  International  organiza- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all  men  against  world  communism 
held  its  annual  conference  in  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  350  freedom-loving  delegates 
from  54  free  nations  and  19  captive  na- 
tions participated  In  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  informative  conferences 
to  be  held  in  this  city  for  many  years. 

The  host  organization,  ihe  American 
Council  for  World  Preedoia,  its  outgoing 
president.  Maj.  Gen.  Thofias  A.  Lane, 
U.S.  Army,  rethred,  and  the  sew  president 
of  ACWF.  and  WACL,  Mr.  fred  Schlafly, 
of  Alton,  m.,  can  be  proud  af  this  confer- 
ence and  the  impact  it  has  Snade  on  men 
and  women  throughout  thp  world. 

Now  I  taiow  that  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  word  of  the  seventh  World 
Anti-Communist  League  \  conference 
went  to  the  people  throuih  the  press, 
radio,  and  television.  But  if  jthe  residents 
of  Washington.  D.C..  did  ifot  read  out- 
of-town  newspapers,  magaiflnes.  or  hear 
the  news  on  out-of-town  r^o  and  tele- 
vision, they  would  never  jhave  known 
that  this  conference  was-  held.  They 
would  never  have  heard  from  the  men 
and  women  who  have  suffered  under  the 
yoke  of  brutal  Communist  dictatorships. 
The  citizens  of  Washington.  D.C.,  would 
never  have  heard,  for  exranple,  of  Mr. 
Avraham  Shlfrin  or  Mr.  Antaol  Radygln 
who  spoke  at  the  WACL  conference 
about  their  20  years  in  flie  notorious 
Gulag  Archipelago"  labor  camps  at  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Washington  Post  did 
not  publish  one  line  about'the  confer- 
ence while  the  Washingtofi  Star-News 
carried  only  one  brief  Item  at  three  para- 
graphs on  the  WACL  conference.  Thus, 
this  international  confereno*  never  hap- 
pened so  far  aa  most  of  the  citizens  of 
this  city  knew,  or  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs,  and  ihe  Interna- 
tional community  here,  an^  the  thou- 
sands of  Government  employees  whose 
dally  work  is  affected  by  litemitlonal 
affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  comment  the  Amer- 
ican Council  for  World  Freedom  and  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  |<eague  for 
bringing  this  conference  tojthe  United 
States,  and  salute  the  mua^  men  and 
women  who  participated  ajld  told  the 
story  of  their  trials  and  trllwdatlons  un- 
der communism. 


I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  who  partici- 
pated in  the  WACL  Conference. 

Mr.  Bruce  Herschensohn,  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President;  the 
Honorable  Nathan  Ross,  of  Liberia; 
Adm.  John  McCain.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired; Hon.  Yaroslav  Stetsko;  our  col- 
league from  the  House,  Representative 
Richard  Ichori),  Democrat  of  Missouri; 
Dr.  Han  Lih-wu,  Republic  of  China ;  Mr. 
Mario  Lazo,  Cuba;  Mrs.  Suzanne  Labin. 
Prance;  Mr.  Hoang  Van  Chi,  Vietnam; 
Prof.  James  Doman,  United  States;  Qen. 
Anatasia  Somoza  Debayle.  Nicaragua; 
Mr.  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  United 
States. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  Dr. 
Ku  Cheng-kang,  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  who  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League,  has  pro- 
vided WACL  inspiration  and  leadership 
since  its  birth  in  Korea  8  years  ago. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  men  and 
women  who  spoke  so  eloquently  to 
acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  of  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  fellow  honorary 
cochalrmen.  Representative  Clboent 
21ABLOCKI  of  Wisconsin,  and  Representa- 
tive Philip  Crawe  of  Illinois,  for  work- 
ing to  make  the  conference  a  tremendous 
success. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  WACL  con- 
ference, Mr.  President,  brought  a  mes- 
sage to  all  freedom-loving  people  from 
his  countrymen — ^the  men  and  women 
of  Chile  who  only  a  few  mcmths  ago 
overthrew  a  Marxist  dictatorship — that 
of  Sr.  Salvador  Allende.  Chilean  Senator 
Sergio  Onofre  Jarpa  presented  the 
WACL  conference  and  the  world  with  a 
concise  and  documented  presentation  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  coming  to 
power  of  Allende  and  the  forces  behind 
the  coup  which  ended  3  years  of  Com- 
munist control  of  Chile.  Of  the  Allende- 
Communlst  takeover  Senator  Jarpa 
said: 

The  International  Communist  party  used 
a  new  tactic  in  Oblle.  The  Cuban  model  bad 
lost  all  prestige  In  tbe  western  world  and 
the  attempts  to  create  subversion  througb 
guerrillas  and  terrorism  bad  failed.  .  .  . 
In  Cblla  they  had  to  attempt  an  operation 
without  pain,  that  is,  with  enough  anas- 
tbesla  to  prevent  the  patient  from  rebelling 
In  time. 


Speaking  of  those  Americans  and  Um 
American  media  who  are  wringing  ttkS 
hands  over  the  overthrow  of  AUeoS 
communism  in  Chile.  Senator  ^^ 
declared: 


Jarpt 


He  traced  the  history  of  the  Commu- 
nists' ruination  of  his  nation's  economic 
policy,  of  the  Allende-Communlst  re- 
gime's derogation  of  the  law  and  Chile's 
Judicial  system,  and  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  constitutional  and  legislative  sys- 
tems. Of  the  revolution  for  freedom  f rC'.. 
the  Communist  tyranny.  Senator  Jarpa 
said: 

It  vu  the  people  of  OhUe  who  mobUlaed 
to  reject  the  marxlst  dlctatorstUp.  The  free 
woman  and  men  of  ChUe  assumed  their  re- 
qwnslbUlty  and  did  what  they  understood 
to  be  tbelr  duty. 

He  warned  the  conference  that — 
It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  tbe  attitudes 
of  those  organs  of  tbe  medU  and  tboee  po- 
litical leaders  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  and  democracy,  and  yfct. 
now  they  faU  Into  aU  tbe  traps  laid  by  the 
International  communist  forces. 


The  international  Communist  party  bai 
been  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  %pott. 
ently  democraUc  or  neutral  organissooM 
for  their  campaign.  However,  we  And  u  nn 
curious  that  the  representatives  of  thM 
organizations  have  so  suddenly  been  hit  br 
an  Interest  to  visit  our  country  to  interrlsw 
those  who  are  being  tried  for  their  crlmM  « 
their  thefts.  AU  this  Is  being  dons,  thn 
claim,  to  guarantee  respect  for  human  rtghu 
A  very  commendable  but  belated  coDoan 
because  we  never  saw  them  in  Chile,  nor  du 
we  hear  their  protest,  when  the  manigti 
were  In  power  and  were  commltlng  all  ton 
of  abuses  and  crimes.  Nor  are  we  aware  thtt 
they  have  ever  shown  any  concern  for  tht 
concentration  camps  In  Soviet  Russia.  Wyt- 
em  Surope,  Cuba  or  any  other  oommunist 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Jaipa'i 
address  before  the  seventh  conference 
of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Rkcou  ao 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
advantage  of  reading  firsthand  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Chilean  people  overttuew 
the  Allende-Marxist  dictatorship  and 
returned  to  freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrea 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoo, 
as  follows: 

Saving  Frksdom  in  Chili 
(Hon.  Sergio  Onofre  Jarpa) 

We  are  thankful  to  tbe  world  antl-Ooa^ 
munUt  league  and  to  the  American  oooaell 
for  world  freedom  for  their  Invltatloa  to 
participate  In  this  their  seventh  oonftraies 
to  expose  recent  events  In  Chile  and  tittt 
about  the  situation  at  present. 

A  PSaaONAL  XZPVKIXNCX 

We  hear  very  often  a  series  of  JudgmsBli 
and  crltlclams  of  our  country  from  fanl|a 
Journalists,  politicians  and  Intellectnal  lasd- 
ers  which  bear  no  reflection  of  our  rasll^. 
In  many  cases  they  are  the  opinions  of  peopll 
with  a  vested  Interest  who  seek  very  prscto 
political  ends.  In  others,  they  corns  ftOB 
people  who  have  paid  quick  tourist  Tlstti  to 
ChUe,  where  they  have  gathered  a  my 
superficial  and  biased  plctxire  of  erento  tai 
who  api>ear  later  on  as  tbe  great  aptdaiUk 
on  ChOe  and  Ijatln  America. 

We  can  undeiytand  the  position  at  tti 
Marxists:  After  their  shameful  dafwt  in 
Chile  they  must  build  up  a  black  legend  to 
justify  their  own  failure.  However,  it  Is  dlf • 
flcult  to  comprehend  the  attitudes  of  tboa 
organs  of  the  medU  and  those  political  IsaA- 
ers  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  defsndan  of 
liberty  and  democracy,  and  yet,  now  tiM7 
faU  Into  aU  the  traps  laid  by  the  Intans* 
Uonal  Communist  foross.  nnfortunatslj.  la 
every  country  there  are  thoae  who  pran^tol 
by  popuUst  demagogy,  by  personal  smMtlii^ 
by  the  need  to  have  a  public  platform,  or 
simply  as  an  apology  for  tbelr  own  prlrsto 
wealth,  feel  that  they  must  echo  all  ttt 
slogans  which  the  Communists  falnloato  aad 
spread  all  over  the  world.  Tbe  CommonMi 
will  always  flatter  them  but  only  fOr  as  laa| 
as  they  serve  the  Communists  purpossa,  ttso^ 
when  the  objectlvaa  have  been  folflllad.  n« 
will  be  thrown  overboard  as  a  uselssi  tnt- 
den. 

In  Chile  this  sort  of  people  have  alnady 
learned  their  bitter  lesson:  they  know  BOV 
that  If  you  make  an  alliance  with  the  «» 
munlata  and  you  win.  it  Is  In  fact  only  (ba 
communists  who  win.  Tbe  tbeoretlelans  tt 
social  democracy  also  seem  to  faU  into  M* 
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ffjtitgorf  of  those  who  refuse  to  see  things  as 
Ihiy  are.  They  are  Indeed  more  respectable 
tiuQ  the  opportunist  bourgeois  politicians, 
^  00  less  mistaken  In  their  views  and  In 
tlietr  concepts.  Candidly,  they  dreamt  that 
OUls  would  become  the  paradise  of  "social - 
10  with  a  human  face".  Kow  they  moan 
Qulr  painful  awakening.  But  Instead  of 
M^fiiiny  Chile  for  the  failure  of  their  ezperl- 
Bcnt  they  would  do  better  to  analyze  the 
conduct  and  the  methods  of  their  conunvmlst 
partners.  We  have  not  come  here  to  compare 
doctrines,  nor  to  give  magical  recipes.  We 
liaTe  come  here  as  Chileans,  with  no  official 
npnssnUtlon,  to  tell  about  an  experience, 
(D  nperlence  which  may  have  as  Its  only 
laartt  tbe  fact  that  It  Is  a  personal  exper- 
ience. 

SrrUATTON  IN  CHILE   BCrORE   1970 

Tbe  Marxist  Government  of  Salvador  Al- 
Unde  was  not  the  cause  of  all  Chile's  evils. 
TTie  popular  unity  represented  the  last  stsige 
tn  ft  long  process  of  decadence  which  had  Its 
root*  In  many  and  varied  factors.  Marxism 
succeeded  in  contaminating  the  body  politic 
d  the  nation  when  it  was  already  weakened 
bj  ebronlc,  long  standing  illnesses,  the  most 
Onportant  of  which  were  a  decline  of  aU  na- 
ttanal  q;>lrlt  and  tbe  overpowering  effect  of 
IDRlgn  political  organizations,  sectarian 
party  governments,  a  crippling  and  expensive 
buiescrscy,  &n  ever  Increasing  tendency  to- 
virds  greater  and  greater  state  control  which 
eorropted  and  depressed  the  country's  econ- 
omy, an  educational  system  which  dls- 
oounged  Initiative,  audacity  and  the  spirit 
at  risk  and  adventtire,  and  led  the  yotmg 
tonrds  the  pursuit  of  a  life  of  mediocrity, 
with  no  Bacrlflce  and  no  horizons.  The  ulti- 
mate alms  of  the  system  seem  to  have  been 
to  work  as  little  as  possible  and  retire  on  a 
pnskin  as  soon  as  possible.  All  this  was  ag- 
gisrated  by  a  remarkable  Inability  to  resolve 
tlis  grave  social  problems  which  affected  vast 
Kcton  of  our  people. 

In  19S4  the  vast  majority  of  the  country 
voted  against  the  Marxist  candidate  of  Mr. 
Allsnde  and  elected  as  president  of  the  Cbiis- 
tian  Draoocrat  Eduardo  Frel.  Nevertheless, 
dmlog  tbe  Christian  Democnt  Government, 
Os  deep  changes  that  tbe  country  required 
nmatsed  imdone;  Instead,  the  government 
continued  the  road  towards  state  control  and 
party  political  sectarianism.  The  Marxists 
coDtinued  to  undermine  the  Institutional 
toondatlons  of  the  country  behind  an  ap- 
patant  but  superficial  appearance  of  stabil- 
ity and  for  those  six  years  they  extended 
thetr  Influence  and  control  In  tbe  most  Im- 
portant centers  of  social  and  political  power, 
in  the  corporations,  in  tbe  unions.  In  the 
tminrdUes,  in  the  television  channels  and 
Is  the  cultural,  scientific  and  technological 
opuilsatlons. 

The  propaganda,  directed  by  government 
efrclss,  was  bent  on  negating  or  dlstorlng  our 
Uitory  and  provoked  a  reaction  of  either  In- 
dlffaence  or  spite  against  our  national 
nlnsB,  thus  creating  a  profound  generation- 
al chasm. 

Ths  Christian  Democrats  led  by  fear  of 
being  thought  reactionaries  and  by  an  un- 
coDtrollable  tendency  towards  a  dialogue  or  a 
ooopromise  with  the  Communists,  made  ever 
Poster  concessions  to  them,  so  much  so,  that 
k  government  that  was  elected  as  an  altema- 
tlw  to  comm-unlsm  ended  In  practice  being 
tto  bast  ally. 

Tht  same  attitude  was  observed  In  ex- 
««n*l  affairs.  This  was  reflected  in  our  rela- 
ttooa  with  eastern  Europe  and  above  all 
2^  Cuba.  Chile  had  broken  off  relations 
»™  C?uba  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity  with 
Venaauela  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
WM  which  were  the  victims  of  aggressive 
2*<**«  inflltratlon.  Under  the  Christian 
**«oaat  Ctovemment  relations  with  Cuba 
y  renewed  for  no  pragmatic  reasons,  but 
■■My  to  tune  In  to  the  weU  orcheetrated 
wtoanunlat  campaign.  In  1970  Chile  In  fact 


was  not  the  solid,  efficient  and  progre.sslve 
democracy  which  some  claim.  The  bureau- 
cratic mentality  and  the  party  political  in- 
terests ruled  In  all  government  Institutions. 
Resources  were  wasted  and  develc^ment  was 
paralyzed.  Meanwhile  the  people  were  sub- 
merged by  the  pressure  of  maslve  demagogy, 
anti-Chilean  propaganda  and  became  the 
victims  of  greater  confusion  while  their  real 
problems  remained  unsolved. 

THS   ELECTION    OP    AIXENDE 

It  has  been  said,  with  reason,  that  democ- 
racy must  be  efficient  In  order  to  survive. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  Ineffectiveness 
to  which  we  have  referred  and  to  all  the 
negative  factors  which  were  operating,  the 
majority  of  Chileans  repudiated  once  again 
the  Idea  of  a  Marxist  government  In  1970. 
The  Marxist  popular  unity  obtained  36%  of 
the  votes,  but  got  In  because  the  democratic 
majority  was  divided  into  two.  They  were 
helped  by  an  electoral  campaign  which  was 
a  masterpiece  of  simulation  and  camouflage. 
But  had  the  democratic  forces  fought  to- 
gether, their  success  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  In  1964.  Unfortunately  the  dif- 
ferences that  existed  between  them  were  so 
profound  that  any  kind  of  a  united  front 
became  impKisslble. 

The  Christian  Democrat  candidate  Mr. 
Tomlc  proposed  a  government  programme 
which  was  etatiste,  while  the  national  party 
supported  by  vast  sectors  of  Independent 
groups  advocated  private  enterprise,  freedom 
of  work,  a  return  to  our  national  values  and 
backed  the  candidature  of  ex-presldent  Ales- 
sandrl.  At  the  election  no  one  candidate  ob- 
tained an  absolute  majority,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  our  constitution.  It  was  up  to 
congress  to  chooee  between  tbe  two  can- 
didates that  polled  the  gre&ter  number  of 
votes:  Mr.  Allende  and  Mr.  Aleasandrl.  Mr. 
Alessandrl  announced  publicly  before  the 
election  In  congress  that  If  he  were  elected, 
be  would  resign  to  leave  room  for  a  new 
election  where  the  democratic  forces  could 
react  and  fight  In  a  united  front.  What  was 
not  known  was  that  a  secret  pact  existed 
between  Allende  and  Tomlc  which  enabled 
the  Marxist  candidate  to  negotiate  with  the 
Christian  democrat  leadership  their  support 
for  him  In  congress.  The  basis  of  their  agree- 
ment was  a  constitutional  reform  intended 
to  clarify  and  extend  the  guarantees  and 
rights  of  Chilean  citizens,  so  that  Mr.  Allende 
would  not  be  able  to  trample  them  tinder 
any  pretext.  This  constitutional  amendment 
mentions  specifically  individual  civil  rights 
and  the  rights  of  trade  unions,  universities 
and  community  organizations,  poltlcal  lib- 
erties, the  freedom  of  expresson,  education 
and  work  and  reafflnns  the  prohibition  to 
create  armed  groups  outside  those  estab- 
lished by  law.  When  the  amendment  was 
passed  In  the  senate,  Allende  said: 

"We  and  the  President  of  the  Chrtstlan 
Democrat  Party  and  Its  executives,  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  seek  the  road  which  Is 
herewith  consecrated.  We  wished  It  so.  In 
order  to  show  that  Chile  can  and  must  find 
its  own  way  on  tbe  basis  of  Its  own  idiosyn- 
crasy, its  tradition  and  Its  history." 
Later  on  be  added : 

"I  have  come  here  to  say  that  these  laws 
must  be  understood  not  only  as  principles 
which  are  from  now  on  enthroned  In  the 
fundamental  charter,  but  also  as  the  moral 
rule  of  a  commitment  before  our  own  con- 
science and  before  the  Judgment  of  history." 
When  he  had  been  president  for  a  few 
months  Mr.  Allende  was  Interviewed  by  the 
French  Marxist  Journalist  Regis  Debray. 
Debray  asked  blm,  "Was  It  absolutely  neces- 
sary? Was  it  Indispensable  to  agree  to  the 
statute  of  democratic  guaranteeoT"  Allende 
answered,  "^ou  must  place  yourself  In  the 
context  of  the  time  at  which  It  h^pened 
and  you  win  see  that  tt  was  a  tactical  neoee- 
Bity".  And  than  he  adds:  "At  that  mooMDt  It 
was  necessary  to  take  the  Oovemment**. 


Mr.  Allende  then,  was  not  elected  by  the 
majority,  nor  by  the  people  as  It  has  been 
said.  He  was  nominated  by  Congress  condi- 
tional on  the  statute  of  guarantees  which  be 
solemnly  proznlsed  to  respect  in  lt<;  entirety, 
but  which  we  now  know  he  only  did  as  a 
matter  of  tactical  necessity,  not  principle. 

THZ  CHIIfAN  ROAD  TO  SOCIALISM 

The  International  Communist  Party  used 
a  new  tactic  In  ChUe.  Tbe  Cuban  model  had 
lost  all  prestige  in  the  western  world  and  the 
attempts  to  create  subversion  through  guer- 
rillas and  terrorism  had  failed,  therefore.  It 
became  necessary  to  present  a  new  attractive 
face  which  could  allow  tbe  Communists  to 
attain  thetr  goals  without  provoking  the 
repudiation  they  had  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  also  had  the  added  obstacle  in 
Chile  that  they  were  In  a  country  with  a  well 
established  libertarian  tradition.  They  could 
not  use  the  brutal  means  they  had  used  in 
Soviet  Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  Cuba  and 
other  Communist  countries.  In  Chile  they 
had  to  attempt  an  operation  without  pain, 
that  Is,  with  enotigb  anesthesia  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  rebelling  on  time.  With  Oils 
purpose  they  eliminated  from  their  retbortc 
all  signs  of  violence,  threats  or  oppression 
and  adopted  attitudes  of  goodneea  and 
sanctity.  They  appeared  open  to  dialogue, 
respectful  of  religion,  of  freedom,  of  democ- 
racy, of  private  property,  of  ideological 
pluralism  and  peaceful  co-exlstenoe.  Thla 
posture  contributed  without  any  doubts  to 
dissipate  many  fears  about  the  Intentions  of 
the  Marxist  candidate. 

In  the  famous  interview  with  Debray  which 
we  have  mentioned,  Allende  clarifies  perfectly 
the  tactic  used.  Debray  says:  "One  can  ask 
oneself  If  the  proletariat  and  its  aUlee  will 
be  Imprisoned  with  the  bourgeois  Institu- 
tions, whether  they  will  be  appeased  with 
reforms,  or  If  it  wUl  be  possible  at  some 
point  to  break  away  from  these  patterns?  Is 
It  the  proletariat  which  will  impose  itself 
over  the  bourgeois  or  wlU  the  bourgeois 
absorb  the  proletariat  In  Its  own  world?  Who 
Is  using  wbo?  Who  Is  kidding  who?  Thla 
question  is  Important". 

To  which  Allende  replied:  "The  answer  Is 
brief:  The  proletariat."  and  added,  "Well,  so 
the  question  Is  wbo  Is  tislng  who?  Even  ac- 
cepting that  this  Is  the  question,  the  answer 
Is:  The  proletariat.  And  If  it  weren't  so,  I 
would  not  be  here". 

If  we  bear  tn  mind  that  In  the  same  Inter- 
Tiew  Allende  claimed  that  the  Iilarxlst  parties 
represented  the  proletariat,  the  aim  of  the 
Chilean  way  Is  self -evident.  It  was  not 
democratic  socialism,  it  was  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  through  the  Marxist  parties. 

Once  power  was  In  their  hands,  the  Com- 
munists put  forward  the  second  stage  of  tbe 
Chilean  way.  They  tried  to  win  the  support 
of  the  majority  In  order  to  establish  a  so- 
cialist state  by  means  of  a  plebiscite.  No 
one  would  then  be  able  to  doubt  that 
Chileans  bad  freely  opted  for  a  Marxist 
regime. 

xisx  AND  raix 

Tbe  programme  of  the  popular  imlty  waa 
a  mystlfloatlon  designed  to  wtn  electoral 
support  through  deception.  It  was  based  on 
premises  which  were  alien  to  the  Chilean 
situation  and  contained  a  series  o'  measures 
Intended  to  produce  a  temporary  and  ap- 
parent improvement  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation  to  win  time  for  the  Com- 
munists to  consolidate  their  positions. 

With  this  object  In  mind,  prices  were  fro- 
zen, wages  and  salaries  were  raised  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  were  employed 
by  government  tnstttutlona  with  a  clear  po- 
litical putpoee.  In  order  to  finance  this  plan 
private  enterprise  was  taxed  beyond  all  eco- 
nomic vlabUlty  and  Infiatlonary  currency  waa 
emitted. 

The  price  freeee  plua  higher  taxation  and 
wages  led  the  majority  of  private  enterprla* 
either  to  bankruptcy  or  to  a  total  paralyato 
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of  their  activity.  At  that  point  the  govern- 
ment offered  the  major  shareholders  of  the 
most  Important  Industries  to  buy  their 
shares,  at  far  higher  prices  than  those  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  This  was,  to  say  the 
least,  Inunoral  since  it  meant  the  ruin  of 
small  shareholders.  And,  of  course,  there  were 
those  who  hurried  to  offer  their  shares  to 
the  government :  There  are  always  some  mer- 
chants ready  to  sell  even  the  cord  that  will 
hang  them.  The  government  then,  purchased 
the  shares  with  public  money  freshly  emit- 
ted for  the  purpose  and  without  parlia- 
mentary consent  or  legal  Justification. 

The  second  means  for  financing  the  pro- 
gramme was  copper.  With  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  greftt  mining  companies  axid  the 
new  development  investmnits  which  had 
been  made,  Chile  should  have  Increased  con- 
siderably its  income  from  copper.  The  Chil- 
ean government  after  it  had  spent  all  for- 
eign reserves.  400  million  dollars  which  it 
had  inherited  from  the  previous  government, 
proceeded  to  draw  on  the  revenues  it  ex- 
p>ected  to  collect  from  copper. 

Again  this  background  aad  with  a  well 
staged  populist  demagogic  propaganda,  with 
the  economic  mirage  which  had  been  created 
by  these  measures  and  still  without  a  unit- 
ed opposition.  Chile  faced  the  municipal 
elections  of  April  1971,  whetre  the  Marxist 
government  increased  lus  vote  to  50%  of 
the  total.  The  Chilean  way  to  socialism  was 
working  very  eiBclently.  It  seemed  a  matter 
of  time  and  perseverance  and  a  clear  man- 
date from  the  electorate  coutd  be  won  to  al- 
low for  a  plebiscite  to  be  called. 

But  very  soon  the  effects  o<  this  deceptive 
economic  policy  began  to  be  felt  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  what  would,  t>e^me  a  bound- 
less inflation  and  shortage^  of  essential 
goods,  began  to  be  felt.  foUowed  by  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  popiUar  discontent. 
On  July  18th,  1971.  the  government  lost  a 
parliamentary  by-election  at  Valparaiso.  For 
the  first  time  the  democratic  Opposition  had 
joined  forces  against  marxls^.  After  that, 
at  every  by-election  the  g(*emment  lost 
more  and  more  support.  This  was  true  not 
only  in  parliamentary  election,  but  also  In 
elections  in  the  trade  unlony.  In  the  cor- 
porations, In  the  universities,  school  federa- 
tions and  community  organ Izjktlons. 

The  Marxist  Oovemment  tzuwered  with 
massive  expropriation  of  indpstry,  agricul- 
ture and  all  private  enterprUB.  The  objecta 
were  two:  In  the  first  place,  to  destroy  the 
alleged  economic  support  which  private  en- 
terprise gave  to  the  democratic  parties  and 
secondly,  to  subjugate  the  workers  through 
the  control  of  all  source  ol  employment. 
Naturally,  all  this  was  done  on  the  pretense 
of  giving  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  the 
'actorles  to  the  workers.  But  very  soon  the 
Marxl-st  leaders  realized  that  their  situation 
did  not  Improve  because  the  peasants  and 
the  workers  demanded  that  these  promises 
should  be  fulfilled,  while  famjs  and  factories 
began  to  decrease  rapidly  their  productivity, 
managed  as  they  were  with  the  utmost  clum- 
slne.sB  by  the  political  commlaBaries  who  had 
replaced  the  professional  sianagera  and 
technicians. 

In  1973  the  astronomical  locses  of  the  na- 
tionalized industries,  the  decline  in  produc- 
tion of  good  and  services,  the  waste  and  cor- 
ruption that  prevailed  In  the  Management  of 
public  finances,  were  leading' the  country's 
economy  to  disaster  and  the  pibple  to  misery. 
At  the  time  and  today  we  ha^  It  a^aiu,  the 
economic  crisis  was  attrlbuti|d  to  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  our  external  trade  and 
to  the  suspension  of  foreign  cjedlts.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  tn^h.  During  the 
popular  unity  government.  Qnlle  was  able 
to  import  more  goods  than  u^der  any  other 
previous  government  and  out  foreign  debt 
Increased  in  three  years  by  SQO  millinn  dol- 
lars, and  this  in  spite  of  higher  copper  prices 
and  the  fact  that  all  foreiga  reserves  were 
used  up.  i 


WABTT8M  wrrHoxrr  a  mask 
The  Marxist  then  abandoned  the  propa- 
ganda for  "socialism  with  liberty"  and  pre- 
sented a  new  objective:  revolution.  Prom 
then  on,  they  Justified  all  kinds  of  abuses  and 
illegalities.  Those  who  protested  were  dis- 
qualified as  "enemies  of  th-»  revolution'  and 
were  publicly  threatened  with  elimination. 

With  this  change  in  tactics  Allende  was 
faced  with  a  dilemma:  Either  he  respected 
his  constitutional  commitments,  leaving 
aside  the  Marxist  revolutionary  objectives 
which  Incited  such  opposition  or  he  broke  off 
definitely  wich  the  institutional  channels  and 
established  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  We  do 
not  know  what  he  would  have  chosen  had 
he  been  free  to  act.  but  the  Commuj.ist  con- 
trol over  him  left  him  with  no  alternative. 

From  that  moment  on  the  popular  unity 
government  l>egan  to  imprison  the  free 
Journalists,  shoot  workers  on  strike.  Jailed 
and  tortured  opposition  political  leaders, 
tried  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  the  press 
through  economic  pressures  and  the  control 
of  newsprint.  It  prevented  arbitrarily  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Universities'  television  chan- 
nels while  It  used  the  state  television  to 
cheat  the  people  and  to  libei  and  slander  all 
dissenters.  It  attempted  to  destroy  the  free 
corporations,  the  strong  trade  unions,  me 
professional  and  technical  associations.  It 
took  the  law  In  its  hands  depriving  the  Judi- 
ciary of  Its  legal  prerogatives  and  openly  said 
that  the  courts'  decLslona  would  be  imple- 
mented only  in  certain  cases  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  ignored  the  powers  of 
congress  and  refused  to  sanction  a  constitu- 
tional reform  which  had  been  approved  by 
congress  without  calling  a  plebiscite  to  re- 
solve the  confiict  of  powers  as  the  constitu- 
tion demands. 

The  control  of  the  dlstrltjutlon  of  food  feU 
Into  the  hands  of  the  state  for  which  they 
created  government  run  committees  In  every 
neighborhood  and  settlement  in  an  attempt 
to  make  people  submit  by  the  threat  of 
hunger.  It  expropriated.  Intervened  or  simply 
seized  Illegally  new  Industries  and  factories 
every  day.  It  deprived  farmers  and  peasants 
of  their  land  and  of  their  production.  It 
persecuted  shopkeepers  and  transport  work- 
ers and  Imposed  the  massive  Marxist  Indoc- 
trination of  the  young  through  a  political 
educational  plan.  Finally.  It  took  the  decisive 
step:  It  created  its  own  military  organization 
Incorporating  in  its  ranks  more  than  10.000 
foreign  extremists  to  whom  it  gave  arms 
which  had  been  smuggled  Into  Chile. 

One  hundred  people  were  killed  through- 
out Chile  in  three  years,  an  omen  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  anyone  who  opposed  the  Marxist 
power. 

The  parliamentary  elections  of  1973  were 
an  organized  fraud.  An  Inveetlgatlon  of  the 
law  faculty  and  the  faculty  of  engineering  of 
the  Catholic  University  Into  the  electoral  re- 
sults showed  conclusively  that  more  than 
300.000  votes  were  polled  In  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  non-existent  voters.  For  this, 
two,  or  three  and  even  five  Identity  cards 
were  Issued  to  one  person  so  that  they  could 
register  and  vote  as  many  timee.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  democratic  forces  obtained  once 
a^aln  a  clear  majority.  But  this  did  not 
change  In  the  slightest  the  policies  of  the 
government. 

On  July  27,  1973.  the  naval  aide-de-camp 
of  the  President.  Captain  Arturo  Araya  was 
assassinated  by  Castrolte  agents  because  he 
was  known  to  oppose  Cuban  infiltration  of 
high  government  spheres.  Naturally  the  gov- 
ernment blamed  this  crime  on  the  opposi- 
tion, but  one  of  the  accomplices,  afraid  of 
being  eliminated  for  knowing  too  much,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  police  and  confessed. 

The  political  storm  caused  by  this  asasslna- 
tlon  prompted  Carlos  Rafeal  Rodlguez,  num- 
ber two  In  the  Cuban  Conununlst  Party,  to- 
gether with  Castro's  chief  of  secret  police 
Manuel  Pineiro,  to  travel  to  Chile  to  consult 
with  Allende. 


Neither  the  crimes,  the  abuses,  the  oor. 
ruption  nor  the  constant  threats  weakenid 
the  spirit  of  most  Chileans.  Resistance  to  the 
Marxist  government  which  originally  euai 
only  from  militant  members  of  the  the  ii». 
tional  party  became  stronger  and  more  wlito. 
spread  as  the  true  purposes  of  the  Msrxlit 
coalition  became  clearer.  Once  the  demo- 
cratlc  political  forces  began  to  act  together 
they  were  Joined  by  the  trade  unions,  tht 
student  federations,  the  professional  asaocli. 
tlons.  the  technicians,  the  peasants,  tb* 
dockers,  the  bank  employees,  the  tnuigport 
workers,  the  copper  miners,  the  neighborhood 
organizations  and  above  all  by  the  women. 

The  women  of  Chile  in  these  bitter  yeui 
gave  the  highest  example  of  courage,  saol- 
flee  and  decision  at  every  difficult  stage. 

It  was  the  people  of  Chile  who  mobliiad 
to  reject  the  Marxist  dictatorship.  The  fm 
women  and  men  of  Chile  assumed  their 
responsibility  and  did  what  they  underrtood 
to  be  their  duty. 

The  other  constitutional  powers,  also  ». 
Jected  the  Marxist  dictatorship  and  pro- 
tested  against  the  government's  arbitr«iy 
abuses.  The  Supreme  Court,  the  ComptroUar 
General  of  the  Republic  and  the  House  of 
Deputies  made  written  statements  of  protest 
which  all  the  country  knew. 

On  May  28,  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  wrol» 
to  Mr.  Allende  In  the  following  terms: 

"The  Supreme  Court  must  point  out  to 
your  Excellency,  for  the  tenth  time,  that  the 
illicit  intrusion  of  the  government  in  Judl- 
cUl  affairs  Is  illegal".  On  the  25th  of  June  In 
another  statement  to  the  president  it  said: 

"The  prerogatives  of  the  judiciary  are  be- 
ing Ignored  by  your  Excellency  and  thereby 
you  are  becoming  an  accomplice  of  the  got- 
ernmenfs  rel)ellion".  And  It  adds:  "The 
President  has  assimied  the  dUflcult  and  pain- 
ful task  for  someone  whose  knowledge  of  tbe 
law  is  only  vicarious,  of  trying  to  give  In- 
structions to  this  court  about  the  lnterpi»t»- 
tion  of  the  law  which  is  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  Judicial  power.  If  this  court  has  alwsTi 
respected  the  attributes  of  the  President,  It 
is  entitled  to  demand  In  exchange,  reqMCt 
for  Its  Judiciary  functions." 

The  House  of  Deputies,  on  the  other  band, 
denounced  on  August  22nd  In  a  trans- 
cendental vote  the  unconstitutionality  of 
Allende's  government.  It  stated: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  present  government 
from  Its  beginnings  has  been  bent  on  thi 
conquest  of  total  power  with  the  evldat 
purpose  of  submitting  all  persons  to  tbt 
strictest  political  and  economic  control  of 
the  state  in  order  to  establish  a  totalitsrtsn 
system  absolutely  opposed  to  the  democratte, 
representative  system  which  the  conctttD- 
tlon  establishes.  In  order  to  achieve  thlsnd, 
the  government  has  violated  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  not  only  In  Isolated  Inir^flfi'— , 
but  hu  made  It  into  a  permanent  system  of 
conduct".  The  resolution  lists  a  long  aerleiof 
illegal  acts  committed  by  the  government. 

It  has  usurped  Congress"  legislative  pre- 
rogatives. 

It  has  failed  to  promulgate  the  law  vhieb 
defines  the  areas  of  the  economy. 

It  has  led  an  Infamous  campaign  of  UM 
and  slander  against  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  orders  of  th» 
courts  of  justice,  whenever  they  affect  m»m- 
bers  of  the  government  parties. 

It  has  failed  to  implement  the  ju(Ud»I 
resolutions. 

It  has  violated  the  dictators  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral. 

It  baa  violated  the  prtnclple  at  equtUtr 
before  the  law  through  the  sectaites  <U^ 
crimination  in  the  distribution  of  food. 

It  has  attempted  against  the  freedcoi  of 

ezpreeslon.  exercising  all  lorta  of  Monoali 

pressures  against  the  opposition  P'"*^__ 

It    has    illegally    Imprisoned    oppoMlB 

journalists. 

It  has  Tlotated  tbe  autonomy  of  tbs  nt* 
veraltles. 
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It  has  prevented  the  free  exercise  of  tbe 
light  of  assembly. 

It  has  attempted  against  the  freedom  of 
education  applying  an  educational  plan 
iimed  at  the  Marxist  Indoctrination  of  tbe 

jouog. 

It  has  systematically  violated  tbe  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  private  property. 

It  has  arrested  people  illegally  for  political 
nuaaa  and  the  victims  have  been  submitted 
to  tortures  and  fiagellatlons. 

It  has  ignored  the  rights  of  the  workers 
uict  of  the  trade  unions. 

It  has  broken  the  constitutional  right 
which  guarantees  the  free  access  to  and  from 
tiie  country. 

It  has  encouraged  and  protected  seditious 
organizations  which  act  as  the  pillar  of  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  over  the  people. 

It  has  protected  the  organization  of  armed 
groups  which  attempt  against  the  secxirlty 
tnd  the  rights  of  individuals  and  are  meant 
to  confront  tbe  armed  forces. 

This  document  ends  up  by  calling  on  tbe 
members  of  tbe  armed  forces  wblcb  are  col- 
l4boratlng  with  tbe  government  "to  put  an 
immediate  end  to  all  aforementioned  In- 
fringements of  tbe  law  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion". 

Two  days  later,  on  August  24tb,  tbe  Asso- 
ciation of  Bngineera  agreed  to  "demand  of 
tbe  President  that  for  the  good  of  tbe  coun- 
try and  of  peaceful  co -existence,  be  should 
FMlgn  his  office  In  order  to  allow  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  democratic  government". 

The  Association  of  Doctore  wlUi  a  well 
known  tradition  of  leftwlng  bias  and  once 
presided  by  Allende  himself,  addressed  tbe 
following  message  to  tbe  President: 

"Tou  have  already  been  asked  to  change 
Tour  policies,  to  obey  tbe  rule  of  law,  to 
respect  the  Constitution,  but  to  this  moment 
you  have  showed  no  sign  that  you  Intend 
doing  so.  This  Is  why  we  consider  that  tbe 
moment  has  come  to  ask  you  that,  as  a  patri- 
otic duty  to  your  country,  you  should  resign 
from  the  Presidency". 

On  August  30tb  tbe  Confederation  of  Pro- 
feasional  and  Technical  Workers  Eigreed  to 
"uk  the  President  of  tbe  Republic  that  be 
tbotild  make  an  Immediate  rectification  of 
his  policies,  restore  tbe  Nation  to  the  rule  of 
Isw  or  that  he  should  resign  bis  olBce".  It 
then  called  on  all  its  members  to  Join  the 
general  strike  wblcb  bad  been  called  by  "tbe 
Institutions  and  organizations  wblcb  uphold 
the  same  democratic  principles  that  we  do". 
This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  following 
isBoelations  and  unions:  Lawyers,  doctors, 
ebhfflists.  constructore,  dentists,  librarians, 
engineers,  agronomists,  doctors,  chemists, 
public  administrators,  social  workers,  ac- 
countants, nurses,  mldwlves,  veterinarians, 
medical  practitioners,  psychologists  and 
technicians  of  Chile. 

On  September  22nd,  tbe  president  of  tbe 
National  Union  of  Journalists  denounced  to 
tbe  secretriat  general  of  tbe  United  Nations 
the  government's  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
tbe  press  and  on  tbe  free  journalists  and 
tsked  the  U.N.  to  intervene  "to  protect  tbe 
values  and  principles  wblcb  are  fundamental 
for  the  full  exercise  of  the  democratic  rights 
of  Chileans". 

INTniVEKTION    OP    THI    ARMKD    FOBCES 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  coun- 
try had  reached  a  state  of  practical  standstill. 
The  provision  of  food  became  more  and  more 
dlfflcult  every  day.  The  Marxist  mtlltlas  had 
occupied  all  the  factories,  industries  and 
•trategic  positions  around  Santiago  and  other 
cities.  Government  officials  were  daily  calling 
their  followers  to  unchain  violence  and  pre- 
pare for  the  civil  war.  Only  the  intervention 
of  the  armed  forces  could  prevent  tbe 
dlnster. 

The  Chilean  Armed  Forces  have  always 
peen  strictly  professional  institutions.  Tbey 
luve  prided  tbemaelrw  la  tbelr  Arm  adher- 


ence to  constitutional  and  legal  norms.  The 
Chilean  Constitution  gives  the  President  wide 
faculties  over  the  armed  forces.  Allende  used 
these  powers  and  appealed  to  their  patriotic 
duties  and  asked  them  to  collaborate  with 
the  Government  In  order  to  find  solutions  to 
the  country's  problems.  For  three  years 
Allende  counted  on  the  full  support  of  the 
armed  forces,  so  much  so,  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  they  were  represented  in  his 
Cabinet.  The  armed  forces  were  often  criti- 
cised for  their  support  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment which  many  considered  a  mistake  since 
at  the  time  it  was  dlfflcult  to  understand  why 
they  were  helping  out  a  government  which 
was  leading  the  country  to  an  Internal  crUU 
and  weakening  Its  Independency  and  sover- 
eignty. 

Recently,  numerous  documents  have  come 
to  light  which  show  that  the  armed  forces 
were  fully  aware  of  the  situation  and  had 
expressed  their  concern  to  the  President  con- 
sistently with  the  greatest  honesty  and 
clarity. 

When  no  one  in  Chile  could  any  longer 
doubt  that  the  country  was  being  driven  to 
disintegration  and  civU  war,  the  armed  forces 
had  to  intervene.  As  Chileans  and  as  soldiers 
they  had  no  other  alternative.  Having  de- 
cided to  act,  they  did  it  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  decision,  thus  avoiding  the 
bloodbath  and  destruction  which  the  Marxists 
had  forecast. 

To  those  who  criticize  Chileans  for  having 
rebelled  against  the  Marxist  government  we 
ask:  What  do  you  expect?  That  we  should 
have  remained  uiunoved  while  our  country 
was  t>eing  destroyed?  That  we  should  have 
accepted  meekly  the  tyrswiny  they  were  try- 
ing to  Impose  on  us?  That  we  should  have 
followed  the  same  fate  as  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Cuba  and  so  many  others  who  to- 
day lie  crushed  by  the  most  Inhuman  Com- 
munist tyranny? 

In  the  light  of  all  the  existing  evidence,  no 
one  In  good  faith  can  argue  the  popular  unity 
government  was  a  constitutional  government. 
It  was  constitutional  In  its  origins,  but  It  lost 
its  legitimacy  when  it  abandoned  tbe  legal 
channels  and  when  it  trampled  over  the  po- 
litical constitution  and  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  the  people.  The  rebellion  of  Chileans 
was  therefore,  a  legitimate  act,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  legitimate,  throughout  history,  to 
fight  for  one's  country's  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

THB  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CHILE 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Msirxlst  regimes, 
the  International  Communist  Party  bad  mo- 
bilized all  its  agents  and  used  their  infiuences 
throughout  the  world  to  discredit  Chile.  This 
campaign  is  not  merely  the  product  of  spite, 
nor  is  It  an  obsessive  compulsion  for  revenge. 
It  was  the  very  clear  aim  of  preventing  world 
public  opinion  from  knowing  objectively 
what  the  Chilean  Marxist  experiment  was 
really  like :  How  the  people  were  cheated,  how 
the  economy  was  destroyed,  how  the  demo- 
cratic groups  which  believed  tbe  promises  of 
Allende  were  betrayed,  how  tbe  Marxist  lead- 
ers led  a  life  of  luxury  and  corruption  of  all 
sorts,  while  the  people  struggled  in  the  midst 
of  hunger  and  misery. 

The  International  Communist  Party  has 
been  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  appar- 
ently democratic  or  neutral  organizations  for 
their  campaign.  However  we  find  it  very  curi- 
ous that  the  representatives  of  these  orga- 
nizations have  so  suddenly  been  hit  by  an 
Interest  to  visit  our  country  to  interview 
those  who  are  being  tried  for  their  crimes 
or  their  thefts.  All  this  Is  being  done,  they 
claim,  to  guarantee  respect  for  human  rights. 
A  very  commendable  but  belated  concern, 
because  we  never  saw  them  In  Chile,  nor 
did  we  hear  their  protest,  when  the  Marxists 
were  in  power  and  were  conimitting  all  sorts 
of  abuses  and  crimes.  Nor  are  we  aware  that 
tbey  have  ever  shown  any  concern  for  the 
concentration  camps  In  Soviet  Russia,  East- 


ern Europe,  Cuba  or  any  other  Communist 
country. 

Today  in  Chile  ;-.uman  rights  are  being 
respected  and  the  law  is  being  abided  by 
According  to  the  law,  those  who  have  coai- 
mltted  offenses  arc  being  Judged  without 
a;iy  pKJlltlcal   or  ideological  discriminatioa 

The  position  of  the  Communists  is  not 
very  strange.  But  we  must  admit  that  certain 
events  have  taken  us  by  surprise.  For  ex- 
ample, the  behavior  of  the  ex-Swedish 
Ambassador  In  Chile,  a  Mr.  Edelstam,  who, 
while  head  of  his  mission  in  Santiago,  pro- 
voked a.ny  amount  of  incidents  to  create 
problems  for  the  Chilean  authorities.  Now, 
after  his  visit  to  Havana  to  meet  Fidel 
Castro,  his  real  identity  as  a  Communist 
agent  has  been  shown  up.  Equally  sur- 
prising and  inexpialnable  has  been  the 
attitude  of  Sweden's  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Olaf  Palme.  He  seems  to  have  perfected 
what  we  might  call  the  technique  of 
"voluntary  schizophrenia".  He  claims  either 
candidly,  or  very  cynically,  that  In  his 
capacity  as  a  party  political  leader  he  can 
head  a  campaign  against  Chile  and  that  this 
does  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  obligations 
as  the  I^rime  Minister  of  a  country  which 
claims  to  believe  in  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  It  wasn't  long  ago  that  another 
Swede  using  the  same  tactic  of  supporting 
on?  thing  on  principle,  but  acting  in  the 
opposite  way  in  fact,  surrendered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  group  of  refugees  from  the 
Baltic  countries  who  had  sought  asylum  In 
Sweden,  trusting  that  countrv's  avowed  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

The  Inevitable  crooks  who  use  It  as  a  lucra- 
tive business  are  also  participating  in  this 
campaign.  Notable  amongst  these  are  certain 
Chilean  Ambassadors  of  the  popular  unity 
eovernment  who  go  round  the  world  begging 
for  money  for  the  Chilean  guerrillas  which 
only  see.'n  to  exist  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  a  film  where  the 
alleged  tortures  In  Chilean  jails  are  shown, 
but  we  know  for  certain  that  this  film  was 
made  in  Czechoslovakia.  This  fllm  is  shown 
to  arouse  sympathy  and  feelings  of  solidarity 
and  compassion  in  the  audience  which  Is 
then  asked  to  contribute  generously  to  tbe 
so-called  liberation  of  Chile. 

MARXIST  METHODS 

Amongst  the  multiple  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  the  Chilean  experience,  we 
would  like  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  truth  was  deliberately  bidden 
and  manipulated  during  the  Allende  QoT- 
ernment. 

On  June  8,  1971,  the  ex-Mlnlster  and  ex- 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Edmundo  Perez  was  as- 
sassinated by  Marxist  terrorists.  His  strong 
stand  against  the  Communists  within  tbe 
Christian  Democrat  Party  was  well  known. 
His  assassins  bad  already  been  condemned 
once  for  other  offences,  but  they  had  re- 
ceived amnesty  by  Allende  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, Allende  tried  to  blame  the  crime  on  the 
opposition.  Once  the  criminals  had  been 
identified  and  their  political  affiliations  be- 
come publicly  known,  the  government  ma- 
neuvered to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  opposition  had  been  gunned  down,  he 
had  been  killed  by  Marxist  terrorists  who  only 
recently  had  received  amnesty  for  previous 
crimes  by  the  President  himself,  because  as 
he  said  at  the  time,  "they  were  only  young 
idealists"  and  his  death  had  been  blamed 
on  the  opposition,  although  the  government 
had  the  evidence  that  proved  the  contrary. 
To  divert  attention  the  government  an- 
nounced on  June  16th,  that  tbey  bad  dis- 
covered a  vast  quantity  of  armaments  being 
smuggled  into  ChUe  by  the  oppoeltlon  in  a 
merchant  vessel  and  they  called  on  the  peo- 
ple to  defend  the  government  to  defeat  tha 
conspiracy.  After  a  long  Inquest  It  was  estab- 
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Ushed  that  th«  ship  carried  jio  arms  at  all 
and  that  the  photographs  vhlch  showed 
lorries  unloading  the  alleged  arms  In  an  Iso- 
lated place  on  the  coast,  had  ^een  taken  by 
government  agents  using  loifles  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  \ 

A  few  months  later,  a  eustoiiis  officer  an- 
nounced that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
himself  had  received  several  packing  cases 
from  Cuba  and  had  refused  |o  go  through 
the  normal  customs  refusing  io  have  them 
revised  by  the  custom  officers  cto  duty.  When 
parliament  ordered  an  Invegtlgatlon,  the 
president  solemnly  declared  l^t  the  cases 
contained  works  of  art  sent  by  fastro  as  gifts 
for  himself.  After  the  11th  o^  September  a 
list  of  the  contents  was  found  Jn  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Socialist  head  at  civil  police 
which  clearly  showed  that  tUfcy  contained 
arms  and  munitions. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  president  was 
signing  a  law  which  forbad*  the  private 
possession  of  arms,  guerrilla  sghools  existed 
In  his  private  residences  and  atttu  which  had 
been  smuggled  were  dlstrlbutai  to  extrem- 
ist groups.  ■ 

The  major  lesson  we  learned  fc  three  yean 
was  that  Marxist  groups  act  In  (inoert,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Communlsti  who  In  turn 
receive  direct  order  from  Sovlet^ussla.  There 
was  an  apparent  discrepancy  a«to  the  alms 
of  the  Communista  and  the  ertrAne  terrorist 
groups.  The  Utter  openly  encAurmged  and 
provoked  violence  and  terrorts^  while  the 
Communist  leaders  appeared  to 
serious,  and  constructive.  But 
analysis  It  was  the  Communis 
trolled  events  and  profited  from 
conquered  by  the  extreme  lef_  „^^  u,, 
extreme  left  seized  at  gun  polit  a  factory 
or  a  farm,  the  Communists  p^tested  but 
they  sized  control  over  it  Immftdlately  an- 
polntlng  a  good  party  member  Vrun  it 

»,^-^°'^*'V^"°''  °^  ^^'^  ^'^'P*  »««>  "the 
nnh^MfH^^  gu^lla  encampments  were 
publicly  denounced  by  the  comiunlsts.  but 
^.^r  r^?*  tH-oovered  that  tie  arms  for 
them  in  fact  came  from  Russia  And  Czecho- 
BlovakU  and  were  negotuted  jlby  distin- 
guished members  of  the  commuijlst  party 
Let  thoee.  therefore,  who  are  Gambling  on 

no'SSn.^'  '^^  ^^'  ^-f^«  -^- 
,„'^.°i^**'  ''i'«''«tlng  aspect  14  the  com- 
munists use  of  drugs  m  their  loUtlcal  af- 
th."fl^'^  '^^^*'  *^'"**  PU'PO"^  for  them.  In 
^JL^l  fl"'^  ^  **'^P*  bour^olfi  society, 
anjrelng  the  youth  and  the  Intell  ctual  elites 
to  the  use  of  drugs  Secondly,  to  o  tain  flnan- 

IJ^  T°^""*  '°''  '^^^""  P°""«»  activities, 
and  anally,  to  use  them  eventu  llv  against 
terrortat  groups.  Since  Septembe  •  the  nth, 
the  ChUean  police  has  uncovered  a  vast  In^ 

racturers  of  drugs  which  operate<  under  the 
protection  Of  the  governiSent  t.t  only  In 
r  ^t  ^  i*"*  "^  ^•^  connection .  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  and  erea  In  the 

THI  RECONSTKUCnON   OF  CF  ILE 

r,Z^J^  ^•*"'  *  P"»<»onilnant  y  commu- 
xUrt  government  failed  to  break  >ur  will  to 
iWr^irJ'  ^"r*"""    Hundreds  of  thousands 

of  H^J^'""  ^^^"^^  "'^  J°'"*<  the  cause 
of  democracy.  Many  citizens  whc  had  never 
participated  In  politics  took  up  tb  sir  poets  at 
the  front  and  Joined  in  the  sti  uggie  The 
young.  Who  untu  so  recently  had  >een  blind- 
ed  by  demagogy  and  poUoned  bj  the  excess 
of  rhetorical  poUtlcs,  threw  o«r  th<  false  Idols 
and  the  myths.  Today  the  young  1 1  ChUe  are 
fighting  to  forge  their  destiny.  '  0  create  a 
new  society  based  on  personal  f  eedom  on 
the  desire  to  excel,  on  rlghteousn  iss  and  so- 
clal  solidarity.  J 

The  existence  and  the  condAct  of  the 
young  Is  the  beet  guarantee  w»Thave,  that 
tbere  wlU  be  no  return  to  a  m«lloere  and 
(tocadent  past  and  that  we  shall  mever  again 


^^ay  ?,  mj^ 


fall  intc  the  vicious  circle  that  could  lead  us 
into  communism.  Chile  has  woken  up  from 
a  nightmare  and  has  got  over  a  profound 
crisis.  We  have  left  behind  corruption,  sec- 
tarianism and  political  and  economic  de- 
pendency on  foreign  Interests.  The  experience 
we  have  gone  through  has  made  us  more 
united  and  has  Increased  our  solidarity.  A 
new  aspiration  for  moral  government  and  for 
a  return  to  spiritual  values  has  arisen.  This 
rebirth  of  our  nation  will  be  the  highest  and 
only  compensation  for  those  who  fought  and 
fell  for  the  sake  of  ChUe's  liberty. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  difficult 
days  ahead;  days  of  deprivation  and  sacrifice. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  International 
Communist  Party  will  try  every  means  to  cre- 
ate both  internal  and  external  problems.  We 
know  that  having  lost  the  chance  of  trans- 
forming Chile  Into  a  Soviet  base  for  their 
operations  In  the  Americas  and  the  South 
Pacific,  they  will  attempt  to  use  other  coun- 
tries and  other  governments  for  their  pur- 
poses. But  the  more  we  are  attacked,  the 
harder  our  will  to  resist  will  be,  and  the  more 
we  will  support  our  new  government.  Let  no 
one  try  to  put  their  fingers  In  our  country 
or  else  their  fingers  wUl  be  cut  off.  We  are 
great  pacifists  by  nature,  but  we  do  not  want 
even  again  either  communists  or  their  dud- 
pets. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220). 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  historical 
and  archeologlcal  data,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  610.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  any 
Uiterest  held  by  the  United  States  In  certain 
property  In  Jasper  County,  Oa.,  to  the  Jasper 
County  Board  of  Education; 

H.B.  5641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  University.  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.;  and 

H.B.  12884.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  485)  request- 
ing the  President  to  return  the  enrolled 
bill  (HJl.  11793)  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, rescinding  the  signatures  of 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Houses 
on  said  enrolled  bill,  and  directing  the 
Clerk  to  make  a  correction  in  the  reen- 
rollment  of  said  bill,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


H.K.  510.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  tav 
interest  held  by  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain  property  In  Jasper  County,  Ga..  to  ths 
Jasper  County  Board  of  Education; 

H.R.  5641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex  ■  and 

HH.  12884.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Ccmunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 


RETURN    OF   ENROLLED   BILL  HJt 
11793 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  one  of  the  measures  just 
reported  In  the  message  is  House  Con- 
current Resolution  485.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  does  It  seek 
to  do? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  u 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res  48S) 
requesting  the  President  to  return  the  en- 
rolled bUl  H.R.  11793  to  the  House  of  Hep- 
resentatlves.  rescinding  the  signatures  of  tha 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Houses  on  said 
enrolled  bill,  and  directing  the  Clerk  to  make 
a  correction  in  the  re-enrollment  of  said  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
understanding  is  correct,  this  is  the 
emergency  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstra- 
tion  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  sum  In  the 
bills  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  Senate  is  listed  as  $2  million, 
whereas  the  sum.  I  understand,  should 
be  $200  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  understand 
further  that  the  President  has  announced 
that  he  Intends  to  sign  the  bill  at  the 
hour  of  12 :  15  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  Chair  does  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  been  so  in- 
formed. I  will  ask  the  acting  Republican 
leader  to  corroborate  that  statement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
my  understanding.  I  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  In  making  it  possible  to  make  thla 
technical  correction  and  have  what  it 
strictly  an  oversight  remedied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  I  stated  the 
case  correctly? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon.  the  (^lair  layi 
before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 485.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution  as  follows: 

Aesolped  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativei 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  PreektonJ 
of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  return 
to  the  Hotue  of  Representatives  the  enrolled 
bin  (HJl.  11793)  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions.  If  and  lAun 
said  blU  la  returned  by  the  President,  tlN 
action  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  tW0 


nouses  in  signing  the  bUl  shaU  be  deemed 
nidnded;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  au- 
thorized and  directed.  In  the  re-enrollment 
of  said  bin,  to  make  the  following  correction: 
In  secUon  29  of  the  enroUed  bUl,  strike  out 
"12,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "WOO.- 

oooiooo". 

Thfe  concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con- 
Res.  485)  was  agreed  to. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
HB  14013,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  14013)  making  supplemental 
sporoprtatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  juncture,  I  should  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
amendment  which  was  proposed  by  me 
In  the  committee,  which  appears  on  page 
3  of  the  bllL  The  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

Following  the  word  "project"  at  the  end 
of  section  204(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
Public  Law  92-600,  insert  the  foUowlng:  ",  ex- 
cept that.  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  firm 
that  would  face  extreme  economic  hard- 
ship, and,  as  determined  by  the  Admin - 
totrator  of  the  Koonomlc  Development 
Administration,  would  thereby  be  unable  to 
continue  in  bualneeB  In  the  applicant's  com- 
munity due  to  the  necessity  of  paying  Its 
proportionate  share  of  the  Federal  cost  of 
oonstructlon  of  such  works,  the  gr&nto*.  1* 
Its  application  for  a  grant  had  been  received 
and  accepted  for  processing  by  the  Kavlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  found  to  be 
to  conformity  with  regulations  In  existence 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  prior  to 
March  2,  1973,  may  waive  for  the  Industry 
any  payment  due.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  shall 
tedetennlne  eligibility  of  the  Industry  for 
such  waiver  on  an  annual  basis.". 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  offered 
this  amendment  wsis  to  alleviate  a  very 
serious  and  catsistrophic  situation  that 
confronts  the  city  of  Woonsocket.  R.I. 

We  passed  the  water  quality  bill  In  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  compassion  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
that  in  our  envlrorunental  and  eco- 
logical endeavors,  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  cleaning  up  the  waters  and 
the  streams  of  our  country.  Woonsocket, 
being  conscious  of  its  responsibility  and 
being  determined  to  do  something  about 
it,  did  begin  a  plan  and  had  40  separate 
meetings  and  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  EPA  officials  extending 
over  a  2-year  period. 

The  people  of  Woonsocket  voted  on 
referendum  an  amoimt  of  $2.5  million  In 
order  to  clean  up  the  Blackstone  River. 
In  the  process  of  the  plan.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  if  we  in  Woonsocket  began  to 
clean  up  our  part  of  the  river,  the  fact 
remained  that  the  river  began  up  In 
Massachusetts,  and  hi  Massachusetts 
they  were  dumping  raw  human  waste 
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Into  the  river.  So  if  we  had  begun  in 
Woonsocket.  without  dohig  something 
about  Blackstone,  Mass.,  we  would  have 
been  wasting  our  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  money  we  appropriated 
would  have  been  going  down  the  drain, 
to  use  the  vernacular. 

In  order  to  accomplish  an  overall  plan 
the  mayor  of  Woonsocket  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  people  of  Blackstone  and 
also  Smlthfleld.  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  Blackstone  to  comply 
and  cooperate  In  this  regional  plan.  It 
was  necessary  for  them  to  pass  legisla- 
tion, which  took  thne.  Then  the  city  of 
Woonsocket,  once  It  had  formulated  Its 
plan,  fUed  an  application  with  the  EPA 
on  February  6,  1973.  It  just  so  happens 
that  in  October  of  1972.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  amended  the  law  re- 
quiring the  formulation  of  new  regula- 
tions. So  It  took  the  EPA  some  time  to  do 
It  and  the  law  required  that  after  March 
1,  1973.  no  grant  was  to  be  made  unless 
It  was  In  conformity  with  these  rules. 

On  February  6. 1973.  which  Is  ahnost  a 
month  before  March  1,  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket submitted  Its  application  under 
the  existing  law.  It  had  no  other  alter- 
native because  the  new  rules  were  passed 
and  promulgated  on  February  28. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  fault  the 
city  of  Woonsocket.  The  city  officials  did 
everythhig  they  were  supposed  to  do 
imder  existing  rules,  when  the  applica- 
tion was  filed.  Nothing  was  said  until 
after  March  1,  and  then  they  were  noti- 
fied that  no  grant  could  be  made  after 
March  1  unless  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  promulgated  February  28,  Irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  the  application 
was  filed  on  February  6. 

This  is  the  situation.  If  Woonsocket  Is 
to  comply  with  the  new  regulations  after 
spending  $600,000  for  formulating  these 
plans  and  It  has  to  tastltute  a  user 
chsu-ge,  we  are  going  to  be  In  severe  trou- 
ble. We  are  going  to  be  In  the  same  trou- 
ble that  Appalachla  was  In  In  1965  and 
1967.  ,     ^, 

This  Is  what  we  did  for  Appalachla, 
because  we  realized  the  dire  need.  We 
passed  a  bill  hi  1965  on  a  vote  of  62  to  22. 
And  where  was  Pastorb?  Pastohb  was 
with  the  62.  Why?  Because  Pastowb 
understood  from  compassion  that  some- 
tWng  needed  to  be  done.  So  we  author- 
ized $41  million  for  the  construction  of 
medical  health  facilities  on  an  80-20 
matching  basis;  we  authorized  $17  mil- 
lion for  land  development;  we  authorized 
$5  million  for  loans  for  thnber  develop- 
ment; we  authorized  $21  million  for  re- 
claiming strip  mining  areas;  we  author- 
ized $5  million  for  a  water  resources 
study;  we  authorized  $16  million  for 
vocational  education;  and  we  authorized 
$6  million  for  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties, without  any  matching  funds,  and 
$90  million  In  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  this?  I  say  this  be- 
cause when  the  chips  are  down  this  Sen- 
ate and  its  Members  are  not  without 
compassion  and  they  are  not  without 
understanding,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
Pastors  introduced  this  amendment,  in 
the  hope  that  this  Senate  would  under- 
stand the  predicament. 

The  Senator  from  Mahie  well  knows 


that  we  hi  New  England  have  lost  most 
of  our  textUe  Industry.  Why?  Because 
we  have  old  mills  that  are  struggling 
along.  First,  they  went  to  the  South  and 
then  finally  much  of  the  business  went 
to  Japan.  Portugal.  Italy,  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong.  We  lost  most  of  our  textile 
industry. 

What  is  going  to  happen  here  if  we 
have  to  comply  with  this  user  charge? 
What  is  going  to  happen?  Every  mOl  on 
the  Blackstone  River  will  have  to  close 
and  we  will  have  accelerated  unemploy- 
ment in  Rhode  Island  after  we  have  suf- 
fered that  death  blow  that  was  given  us 
by  the  Navy  Department  when  they 
closed  down  Quonset  Pohit  and  Newport 
and  put  22,000  people  in  New  England 
out  of  work.  Add  insult  to  hijury  and 
where  are  we  going  to  be?  Do  we  want  to 
give  to  the  Administrator  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  his  discretion  that  where  the 
user  charge  would  cause  economic  chaos 
he  could  use  some  compassion  to  save 
jobs  In  America?  What  good  is  it  going 
to  do  to  clean  up  the  Blackstone  River 
if  everyone  Uvlng  near  it  is  out  of  work? 
What  good  will  li  do?  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  Are  they  going  to  swim  all 
day  long?  Where  are  their  jobs  going  to 
be?  That  Is  our  problem.  That  Is  why 
I  Introduced  this  measure. 

Now  I  am  being  told  this  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  Of  course.  It  Is.  I 
knew  at  the  time  I  introduced  the 
amendment.  I  had  Mr.  Train  In  my  office 
and  I  had  in  my  office  the  mayor  of 
Woonsocket.  Mr.  Trahi  is  very  compas- 
sionate and  he  wants  to  do  something 
but  he  said,  "I  cannot  do  It  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  law  will  have  to  be 
amended." 

EPA  has  the  money.  This  Is  money 
already  appropriated  that  has  not  been 
used  and  do  Senators  know  why  It  h&i 
not  been  used?  It  has  not  been  used  be- 
cause some  communities  cannot  afford 
to  comply.  After  the  hisplrational 
eloquence  we  heard  on  this  floor  urging 
that  we  clean  up  our  rivers,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Are  we  just  gohig  to  clean 
them  up  for  the  rich  and  are  we  just 
going  to  clean  them  up  for  the  affluent 
communities?  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
Is  it  just  for  a  company,  perhaps  like 
General  Motors,  that  would  not  find  it 
to  be  a  strain?  Are  they  the  people  we 
are  talking  about?  Is  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do?  Or  are  we  trying  to  do  it 
for  the  economically  depressed  ocwnmu- 
nlty  like  Woonsocket? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, and  I  make  this  statement  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  If  we  do  not  do 
somethhig  about  cleaning  up  that  river 
in  Blackstone,  we  are  not  only  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  people  who  live  In  that 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  because  the  raw 
human  waste  is  comhig  down  froni 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  It  out  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  well.  Unless  we  do 
something  about  that  situation  we  not 
only  jeopardize  the  health  of  our  people, 
and  if  we  do  not  show  some  compassion 
here  taking  hito  accoimt  the  distress 
situation,  hisult  wlU  be  added  to  hijury, 
because,  Mr.  President,  on  top  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  disease,  we  will  have  unem- 
ployment as  a  further  scourge. 
That  is  why  I  submitted  the  amend- 
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ment.  I  ask  my  colleagues  |o  look  deep 
in  iheir  hearts  and  look  ai  the  many 
times  Pastore  understood  tlieir  predica- 
ment. Appalachia  meant  nothing  to  me 
but  I  supported  the  leglsUtlon  out  of 
compassion.  I  remember  at  ^e  time  Bob 
Kennedy  stood  up  here  in  thi  Senate  and 
said.  "Look,  it  is  not  only  j^ppalachla- 
It  is  upstate  New  York.  to4:'  We  sup- 
ported his  amendment  a^d  included 
extra  counties.  j 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  tlat  in  order 
to  override  rule  XVI  need  a  two-fhirds 
vote  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised  In  all 
probabUlty.  if  i  Insisted,  tl»t  point  of 
order  would  be  raised.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  24  years  and  I  hfeve  been  in 
active  political  life  for  40  ye»rs.  and  if  I 
have  learned  one  single  thiii^,  it  is  that 
politics  is  the  art  of  the  pos.'^ble.  I  know 
I  cannot  get  a  two-thirds  v<»te. 

If  I  had  100  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
hear  what  I  am  sa>1ng  I  fould  have 
great  confidence,  but  that  i4  not  goinK 
to  happen.  They  will  be  stragg^ng  In  here 
and  asking.  "What  is  this  f<ir.^"  There 
will  be  a  man  Ptandmg  at  thak  door  and 
a  man  standing  at  this  door,  iid  maybe 
the  word  will  be,  "Pastore  is  pfenning  to 
get  something— a  handout."     j 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  tie  case  at 
all.  It  is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  sin  looking 
for  justice,  that  is  all.  I  am  liking  for 
fairness.  j 

I  have  had  a  discussion  wltH  the  dls- 
tmgulshed  Senator  from  Ik^lne  Mr 
President.  He  telLs  me  there  ttfe  certain 
problems  because  he  would  lite  to  know 
jU5t  how  many  ether  projects  this  might 
a!Tect.  That  is  logical.  They  have  been 
tr>ang  to  pet  that  information.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  get  it.  ^ 

Certainly,  if  they  insist  on  a  oojnt  of 
order.  I  ehall  not  pursue  it.  because  I 
know  It  13  subject  to  a  pomt  of  order  but 
I  ha\  9  oeen  assured  that  this  matter  wUl 
be  looked  into.  I  hope  it  will  be  looked 
into  immediately.  Something  needs  to  be 
03ne,  Something  needs  to  be  done  to  re- 
view the  comequences  of  a  bill  that  was 
pa^sed  in  October  of  1972  and  the  effect 
tnat  It  has  upon  communities  that  are 
already  distressed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  all  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  clean  up  the  waters.  That  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  Woonsocket— clean 
up  the  Blackston"  River.  Ii  we  do  in.t  do 
something  about  the  user  charge,  we  will 
be  r,n  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  our 
alternative  Mil  b-  ^tro.  Atd  n  i  .  ,,vril 
to  my  friends.  II  thiy  insist  that  thev  are 
KHing  t^.  uisLst  on  a  point  of  oi-der  I 
would  ho'x:  tiuii  lii  tJieir  hearts  the- 
would  .se*-  tli^  v>a,v  cltar  v.ithin  a  v.ee}-  o-- 
10  days  to  liold  hearings,  at  which  ti-i  .■ 
Uiema-.oroi  V/ooiL-ocket  •.  iJi  appeur  at 
wh.ch  tmie  I  wUl  api)ear,  and  we  will 
make  our  case,  which  hopefully  will  re- 
move tliui  intquity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President    will 
tneSc-nator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCLELLA.N'.  I  wii.h  to  expres.^  mv 
sympathy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
ir.>m  Rliode  Island  and  this  problem 
and  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  support- 
legislation  to  correct  this  situation  I 
commend  him  for  being  willing  to  let  the 


legislative  process  take  its  proper  course 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it 
is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  doing  that,  because  I  think 
I  have  a  project  in  Arkansas— maybe 
more  than  one— that  has  comparable 
merit,  but  not  of  the  same  proportion  or 
of  the  same  magnitude,  possibly,  and 
there  may  be  a  few  in  some  other  States 
that  should  have  a  look-see,  and  we 
should  try  to  do  equity  among  all  of  us. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  splendid  remarks  he  has 
made  here  this  morning  in  support  of  his 
position. 

I  would  asure  him  that  if  we  can  get 
heanngs  before  the  proper  committees 
and  the  Muskie  committee,  every  Sena- 
tor should  be  diligent  in  presenting  any 
comparable  projects  he  mav  have  in  his 
State,  and  then  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress should  take  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion .so  that  these  inequities  and  Injus- 
tice.i  may  be  promptly  corrected. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Prt.sidcnt.  I  vleld 
myself  3  miivjtes.  I  have  aJv.av.s  been 
st-onglv  op:x).scd  tc  le^i.-IaMng  on  a;;prn- 
pnation  bills  except  in  ca.ses  of  e^ier- 
genc  ies  wlicre  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
t>;  >f  th^re  i.^-  I-ttlo  ur  no  mon-v  involved 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
made  !he  rtronge,-;t  case  posjiLle  ^i  -  the 
pro.'ect  In  his  State.  It  i.-,  a  neccs^itv  I  do 
not  know  liow  one  could  nn.ke  a  niuc'.i 
stronger  case. 

I  sup:-ort  his  amendment.  I  want  to 
commend  lilm  for  the  verv  .strong  ca-^e 
he  ir.ade.  net  only  on  the  flo  r  of  the 
Seni'e  but  in  committee,  of  a  worthy 
project  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ' 
Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  I  thir.k 
that  I  should  take  .some  time  now  to  out- 
line the  history  of  the  legislation  which 
eads  as  to  the  is.sue  we  have  before  us 
tris  morning. 

In  the  fir^t  place,  I  v  ould  like  to  com- 
mand the  di^tinaui-shed  Se.iator  from 
Rh.id-  I  !and.  my  bood  friend,  for  ;,  e^s- 
nn:  the  uitereit;  of  hi.s  constituents  not 
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only  .Hcauie  Uuit  is  his  re  .j;oiuihi'i  v  but 
ci-o  becau.se  their  problem  raises  a  ques- 
tion -or  legitimate  legislative  con.sidera- 
tion  m  this  nntional  forum  of  the  US 
c-mte  and  the  US.  Congress. 
^  Let  m.'.  if  I  mry,  briefly  outline  the 
i.is  orv  of  the  provi.^ion  which  has  caased 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  such 
great  concern.  Prior  to  1966  Mr  Presi- 
dent, no  provision  was  made  under  any 
Fcdral  pro?r;im  for  the  ase  of  Federal 
funds  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  in- 
dU5trial  wastes. 

The  w;.r;tc  trrat.Tient  program  which 
h;id  been  originated  in  1956  in  the  lep- 
islatlon  of  that  year,  dealt  with  mitnlM- 
Pil  wanes  and  provided  for  Federal 
funding  of  some  portion  of  the  cost  of 
munlcipil  waste  treatment  plants  There 
w::s  no  jirovLsion,  I  repeat,  prior  to  1966 
to  have  the  building  of  waste  treatment 
plants  with  Federal  money  deal  with  In- 
dii-strlal  wastes. 

In  the  1966  net.  It  seemed  to  u.s  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  experiment  with  the 
construction  of  combined  municipal-in- 


dustrial waste  treatment  plants  with  b 
view  to  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
smaller     communities,      perhaps     even 
larger  communities,  and  benefiting  from 
the  economies  of  scale.  So  the  1966  act 
did  authorize  the  initiation  of  that  kind 
of  limited  program.  There  was  no  provl 
sions  for  repayment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  plants 
To  the  extent  that  they  were  planned 
and  built,  they  were  buUt  with  the  Fed 
eral  share  without  any  requirement  for 
repayment. 

Let  us  review  the  implications  of  that 
Under  the  1966  act  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cast  of  constructing  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants  ranged  from  30 
percent  of  the  cost  to  a  maximum  of  55 
percent. 

The  percent  of  the  Federal  share  de 
pended,  first,  on  the  extent  to  which 
States  contributed  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  to  the  extent  to  which 
prints  were  built  in  accordance  with  re- 
Pional  planning  requirements,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  plants  met  water  quality 
requirements  So  the  range  of  Federal 
support  was  between  30  and  55  percent 
of  the  cost. 

If  the  plant  Included  provisions  for 
dealing  with  Industrial  wrstes.  there  was 
a  requirement  under  Federal  regulations 
thnt  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  Federal 
construction  that  related  to  Industrial 
wastes  should  be  repaid  Insofar  as  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  was  concerned 
In  other  words,  if  a  plant  were  built  cost- 
ing a  million  dollars,  to  use  a  number 
If  the  Federal  share  of  the  co.'^t  of  con- 
struction were  30  percent,  and  if  there 
were  no  State  matching  program,  then 
the  iDcal  proportion  of  the  cost  would  be 
70  percent,  or  $700,000. 

If  a  portion  of  the  capacity  of  that 
plant  were  constructed  to  deal"  with  in- 
dustrial wastes  In  that  community,  then 
that  industry'  was  required  to  repay  to 
the  community  Its  portion  of  the  cost  of 
th?  local  share  for  building  In  that  In- 
du.'=trlal  capacity.  There  was  nn  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  share  of  30  per- 
cent, or  $300,000.  should  be  paid  In  any 
way  by  the  local  government  bv  the 
State  government,  or  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the   1972  act.  we  were  confronted 
with  a  greatly  expanded  Federal  waste 
treatment  program.  We  were  confronted 
v.lth  the  need.  If  that  program  were  to 
get  off  th'»  ground,  to  Increase  the  Fed- 
oral  share.  We  were  al.so  interested  in 
stimulating  the  use  of  the  combined  in- 
du^rlal-Fedeval  waste  treatment  in  the 
best  way  we  could.  The  Federal  share 
was  Increased  from  a  range  of  25  to  75 
percent  acr.Tss  the  board.  That  was  an 
enormous  Federal  commitment,  repre- 
senting the  .spending  of  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  into  the  future. 
That  commitment  had  not  been  made 
because  of  the  Impoundment  of  funds 
by  the  President  and  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  overcome  that  decision  of  the 
President— which  is  still  pending  in  the 
courts.  I  might  add— so  the  commitment 
has  not  been  made,  and  the  commitment 
will  not  be  there  until  such  time  as  the 
impoundment  decision  has  been  made. 
We  still  have  the  maximum  75-percent 
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Mst  of  construction  for  waste  treatment 
facilities,  greatly  reducing  the  local  re- 
monslblllty  and  the  State  responsibility, 
2nd  representing  billions  upon  billions  of 

dollars.  ,  ,    „  ^^ 

We  felt  that,  Inasmuch  as  we  had  thus 
Increased  the  Federal  commitment  to 
build  plants,  we  needed  to  review  some 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  1966  law. 
80  we  provided  with  respect  to  building 
industrial  waste  capacity  into  municipal 
plants  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
should  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  no  interest.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  should  be  repaid,  and  that  re- 
payment should  be  made  under  the  sys- 
tem of  user  fees  that  were  mandated  in 
the  law,  and  which  applies  not  only  to 
Industrial  users,  but  also  to  individual 
users,  to  smaU  users,  to  all  users.  In  other 
words,  the  user  charge  system  was  not  di- 
rected to  Industry,  but  was  directed  to 
all  users  as  a  way  of  cutting  the  enor- 
mous Investment  requirement,  to  put 
these  enormous  waste  treatment  plants 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  and  to  provide 
the  reserves  necessary  to  expand  vhe 
waste  treatment  facilities  as  the  popula- 
tton  grew,  as  the  problem  grew,  and  so  on. 

In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  build  a 
sound  economic  basis  which  would  In- 
sure, first,  that  we  would  catch  up  with 
the  backlog,  but  would  also  build  into  the 
program  a  means  for  keeping  our  plants 
current  and  relevant  to  the  growing 
problem  which  was  sure  to  come. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Precident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  is  the  act  passed  in  Octo- 
ber 1972.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  act  would  re- 
quire that  the  EPA  substitute  certain 
guidelines.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  guidelines  were 
not  Instituted  as  of  February  28.  Is  that 
correct?      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Our  people  filed  on 
February  6  under  existing  law.  They 
could  have  granted  this  money  to  the 
citv  of  Woonsocket  before  February  28, 
which  would  have  been  absolutely  legal, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  was  about  to  touch  that  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  touch  that  point. 

The  point  I  am  making,  If  the  Senator 
will  permit — and  I  do  not  want  to  tres- 
pass too  much  on  his  time — is  that  the 
city  of  Woonsocket  had  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  do  what  it  did;  and  If  the 
EPA  would  have  granted  that  money  be- 
fore February  28. 1  would  not  be  here  this 
morning,  speaking  about  it.  and  would 
have  spared  the  Senator  the  trouble  of 
msklng  the  statement  he  is  making  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  get  to  the  point. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  history,  so  that  we 
might  minimize  the  number  of  questions 
that  ml?h*;  be  raised. 

I  have  described  the  provisions  of  the 
1972  law.  Why  did  we  not  provide  for 
Federal  funds  without  repayment  of  the 


industrial  waste  treatm.ent  capacity  that 
was  built  into  the  municipal  plants  any- 
where in  the  country?  Obviously,  that 
kind  of  open  door  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  Federal  commitment.  The 
act  in  1972  provided  a  total  of  $24  bil- 
lion of  Federal  money,  $18  billion  of  it 
to  fund  the  Federal  portion  of  building 
waste  treatment  facilities.  We  simply  did 
not  feel  that  we  could  recommend  to 
Congress  a  program  Involving  a  Federal 
commitment  that  would  have  included 
the  total  cost  of  building  into  every 
mimicipal  waste  treatment  plant  the 
treatment  of  industrial  waste  where  that 
treatment  would  be  compatible.  We  esti- 
mated that  the  additional  cost  would 
have  been  $9  billion.  So  we  did  not  build 
it  In.  It  was  the  sheer  numbers  that  dic- 
tated our  judgment.  Since  we  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  moving  from  one 
poMcy,  under  the  1966  act,  to  a  new  pol- 
icy, under  the  1972  act,  obviously  we 
were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a 
cutofif  date.  We  were  changing  the  poli- 
cies and  had  to  have  a  cutoff  date  some- 
where. 

There  was  some  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  House 
wanted  a  date  later  than  March  1,  1973. 
We  wanted  an  earlier  date  than  that.  But 
we  finally  agreed  on  March  1,  1973  as 
the  cutoff  date.  Of  course,  that  cutoff 
date  was  public  knowledge  as  of  the  date 
which  Congress  passed  the  legislation, 
which  was  in  the  fall  of  1972. 

We  passed  the  bill,  and  the  President 
vetoed  it  in  October  of  1972.  So  the  cut- 
off date  was  public  knowledge  as  of  the 
time  we  overrode  the  veto.  As  of  that 
time,  many  communities  undertook  to 
begin  the  proces'-ing  of  their  applications 
for  planning  projects  in  order  to  get 
them  In  before  the  cutoff  date  of  March 
1.  I  think  that  the  EPA  was  remiss  in 
not  getting  the  regulations  promulgated 
before  Februar>-  28.  1973. 

Its  failure  to  do  so  created  real  prob- 
lems, not  just  for  Woonsocket,  RJ..  but 
for  Fort  Fairfield.  Mahie,  and  some  other 
communities  in  my  State  and  throughout 
the  country. 

So  there  was  a  hardship  created.  You 
always  have  it  when  you  have  cutoff 
dates  set  by  law.  But  we  saw  no  alterna- 
tive to  writing  in  a  cutoff  date. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island:  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  concerned  about  writing 
this  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Appropriation  bills  have  been  used  in  the 
other  body  for  at  least  a  year  as  a  way  to 
write  in  legislation  to  imdercut  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  I  am  sure  that  efforts  will  be 
made  this  year  to  use  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  do  not  like,  by  this  action,  to 
set  a  precedent  for  using  that  route  to 
amend  environmental  laws.  That  causes 
me  some  concern. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  specific 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which  obviously  has  been  carefully  writ- 
ten in  response  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  of  Woonsocket,  we  are  not  sure 
what  the  implications  of  this  amraidment 
would  be.  how  many  projects  would  be 
covered,  and  so  on. 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Russell  Train,  the  Administrator  of  EPA, 


asking  for  information  that  would  have 
given  me  the  basis  for  analyzing  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aprh-  25.   1974. 
Hon.  RrssEix  E.  Train. 
Administrator,     EnviTonmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mh.  Acmxnisteatoe  :  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution  Is  In  the 
process  of  evaluating  EPA's  implementation 
of  the  Federal  construction  grant  program 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-500). 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Act  lists  six  deter- 
minations which  the  Administrator  shall 
make  before  approving  grants  for  any  project 
for  any  treatment  works  under  section  201 
(g)  (1).  One  of  these  determinations  Is  ".  .  . 
that  the  size  and  capacity  of  such  works  re- 
late directly  to  the  needs  to  be  served  by 
such  works  Including  sufficient  reserve 
capacity." 

To  enable  the  Subcommittee  In  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  environmental  effects  and  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram. I  would  Mke  the  following  information 
for  every  grant  that  has  been  made  under 
section  201(g)  (1)  of  PX.  92-500: 

1.  Identification  of  the  treatment  needs 
(In  terms  of  million  gallons  per  day)  for  (a) 
Industrial  users  and  (b)  non -Industrial  users 
existing  at  the  time  the  grant  was  awarded. 

2.  Identification  of  the  reserve  capacity  In 
the  grant  for  (a)  industrial  users  and  (b) 
non-lndustrlal  users  (to  be  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  needs  Identlfled  In  (1) 
above) . 

3.  The  ratio  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  of 
the  existing  population  to  the  future  popu- 
lation to  be  served  by  the  publicly  owned 
treatment  works. 

4.  The  target  date  for  the  reserve  capacity. 

5.  Identification  of  the: 

(al    Location  of  project  (city  and  State) . 

(b)  Size  of  grant  (dollars). 

(c)  Date  of  grant. 

I  would  like  to  receive  this  Information  by 
May  20.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
this  request,  please  contact  Jim  Readle  of  the 
staff  pf  the  Envlronme-.tal  Pollution  Sub- 
committee. 

Sincerely. 

Edmttjtd  E.  MrsKiE, 
Chairman,  Svbcom.mittee  on  Environ- 
mental PoUution 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  to  my  amazement, 
the  information  is  not  available.  It  could 
not  be  made  available  for  this  morning. 
so  wp  do  not  knov:  how  many  proiects 
aToss  the  countr>-  m^  :ht  bo  tri':gered  by 
the  Senator's  amendment  I  ^hink  we 
ought  to  know  this  because  the  to'r.1 
dollar  ccst  our;ht  to  be  a  matter  of  record 
before  Congress  acts  on  such  an  im.- 
portant  amendment.  The  be«t  that  I 
r-ould  get  from  EPA  this  momins — and  I 
have  received  this  letter  ii!<:t  a  few 
minutes  ago:  I  ask  uronlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recor" — m 
effect  is  a  report  on  thr'.t  proportion  of 
the  waste  treatment  plants  across  the 
countrv"  that  are  usually  tre.-^'.tcd  as  a 
part  of  the  Industrial  waste  problem. 
That  nroportion.  I  gather,  is  about  20 
percent,  but  that  figure  does  not  give  us 
much  to  work  on. 

There  being  no  ob.'ect'on.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 
as  follows : 
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vs.  EKVraONMINTAL  PEOTICTION 

AcKMcr. 


^«2/  7,  197]^ 


Hon.  Edmund  8.  MDski*. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Bnvironmmtal 

PoUution.  Senate  Public  Worka  Commit- 

tee,  Waahinffton.  DC. 
Deab  M».  Chai»maw:  In  responae  to  your 
telephone  requeet  of  May  6,  I  am  pleaaed  to 
runuah  the  following  information  which  I 
hope  wUl  be  viaeful  to  you.  Tou  requested 
to  know  the  amount  of  monies  that  would 
be  foregone  to  the  VS.  Treasury  If  the 
requirement  for  Industrial  cost  recovery  were 
waived  for  all  munldpamiH  who  had 
^>pllcation8  for  grants  into  tbe  KnTlron- 
inantal  Protection  Agency  befbtv  March  2. 
1973. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  flguw  the  foUow- 
ing  methodolgy  was  used  : 

(a)  The  percentage  of  Industrial  use  for 
these  munlclpaJ  plants  was  conaldared  to  be 
the  same  as  the  national  average  which  was 
generated  by  last  yean  Needs  Survey.  The 
wirrey  sbowad  that  90  percent  of  the  munic- 
ipal use  was  attrUnitable  to  Industry 

(b)  Am  stated  In  regulatlona,  50  percent 
or  tte  monies  generated  by  cost  nconrr 
reverts  to  the  VS.  Treasury,  the  other  50  per ' 
oent  remains  for  local  use. 

(c)  All  munlctpalltlee  who  had  granta 
flled  with  KPA  btfore  March  3  are  Included 
•jen  though  a  later  grant  has  been  made. 
IW^metood  was  used  atnoe  thee*  mnnlc. 
*Mltle«  could  also  request  that  their  granto 
be  reconsidered. 

Tnie  total  amount  of  grants  that  tail 
w^ln  this  category  Is  approxlmatelT 
^^;^  Y^  "»•  method^  a.  oul! 
unea  above,  the  approximate  amount  that 
might  be  foregone  to  the  U.8.  Treasury  by 
tte  waiver  of  this  portion  of  the  grants  from 
cost  recovery  woold  be  •34,300.000 
Stoosrely  yours. 

Botm  Q.  Stak, 
Dinetor,  Offlee  of  LeffialaUon. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  In  addition,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  EPA  a  list  of  the  projects  ap- 
pUcaUons  for  which  were  pending  on 
aiarch  2.  1973.  There  are  listed  some  38 
plus  a  possible  additional  «.  I  ask  unan- 
taom  consent  that  this  list  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point 

nJ^***^  °"  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  lUooto,  as 


state  and  city 


Award  data         Grant  amount 


Hoossc  W.Q.D  » 


28,1973 


HavertiiH Feb 

Oranit '..'.'.'.'.' 

Chicopet '.'.'.'."'.".. 

New  Hampshire:  "" 

Le^non M«r 

MaiiclM^r .'.'.[  Fab 

Rhode  Island: 

Eati  Providsne* ^ 

Woonsoekrt 

Cumtwrland '.  .'.'.'.'."f'^'.' zi  im 

"TJllL  •  ■  r- ..- ■>'""  28,1973 

Sheldon  Falls 


1.1973 
28.  1973 


REGION  II 

•  York: 

Niagara  Falls Mar.    1,1973 

Onondaga  County...  .  do 

Do 

oo MiV.  "i.iwi' 

Do (Jo 

OakiKXx)  BMCb do 

R«dHook .'."do 

New  Windsor do J. 


809,000 
18,450,000 
2,000.000 
8  200.000 

3.300.000 
18,000,000 

5,950  000 

6,000.000 

1.102.  800 

820,000 

810,000 


47.379,800 
829,500 

59.537,745 
3, 910,  050 
2, 690,  000 

81,922,300 

11,035,500 
2,  077,  500 


REGION  III 


ennsylvanii: 

DartiyTWP 3  93£  75n 

atmVMP Feb.  28.1973'  -^^-'^ 

Hamburg ^ 

Morrlsvjile ' 

Virtinii:  Danville '  'Fib'"28 '1973 

fhn  virgiBia:  Hunwmtaiu::::.:. .:.„„„.. 


13,614,520 
641,770 
3,969.000 
2.200,000 
7,900,000 


REGION  V 


^^Sa^Jt!^  ^■~ 8. 000, 000 


Wbcemin:  Racine 

REGION  VI 

Loobiana:  Kmner  SO  1. 

Tezss: 

Center 

Cofiicana 

Donna.. 


1.1974 


6,750.000 


147. 370 

660.000 

1, 136,  250 

112,500 


REGION  VII 


follows: 

tlST  OF  PROJECTS  ORICINAar  SUBMITTeD  BY  REGION 
FOR  CONSIDEIUTIOH  FOR  A  STEP  |||  GRANT  PRIOR  TO 
■AR.  2,  1973 


Iowa:  Maton  City 

Mnsovri: 

Qdorado  Springs Mar.    1  1973 

Milan ()o  ' 

Southwest  City 

CarolltDn 

Bethany "'."'."" 

r!S!Sl!Li 'iiiV."i.'i973'      i,  200,000 

(.ampDes gg  ^^ 

Nebraska: 

Omaha June  29, 1973 

?"»5«-r-- War.    1. 1973 

Grand  Island „ 

Leilngton "june  36,1973 

York 

*«•''•» 'Jan."  10,1974' 

*f"nf'on Junt  30. 1973 


2,300.000 

375,000 
251,000 
307,000 
2.100,000 
810,000 


66.000 


3,200.000 

6,500,000 

3,  700, 000 

600,000 

1,250,000 

400,000 

123,000 


28. 1973 


State  and  city 


Award  data        Grant  aaMwnt 


REGION  I 


Coiinecliem: 

SSnS?:::::::::::;;::::/*'^'-'"' 

SSI?*'*" '••f'  i.iJTs 

SS^ii,:;;:: f^n.i3n 

A*on 

BfWol 

Maine:  

F^'T.i-rii.'ld Feb.  28.1973 

p2?rutois.ricL:;:::::::/*-,o'^"''^ 

Kennebec  so..  ,4, 

MasaadioMtts  

.n«*«f|  EMt do 

Ludlow A, 

Hdyoke...      * 

HattWd 

Wifceler.. 

Merrimack 

Oreeter  Lawrence  SO 


Feb.  28. 1973" 


$10,900,000 
13,300.000 
6,200,000 
1.300,000 
S,  400, 000 
2.200,000 
300,000 

1,818.000 
2.000,000 
5,900,000 
4,000,000 
18.0001000 

1,600.000 
•00.000 

9.000,000 
660.000 

2.600,000 
53S.00O 


REGION  IX 

Caiifernia :  City  of  Los  Angeles     Feb 

Hawaii :  aty  ol  Honolulw  . . 

Nevada:  

Kingsbury  GIO Feb.  28  1973 

Tahoe  Douglas  GIO do 


9,  733,  500 
5,  570,  000 

960,440 
2.461,700 


o^Brs:,TSS.^::::;:.'^:,^^  "^'     SI- 22^22 


lp»w>ch '."".""Feb 

'-nngfctd F* 


.  .«.>,  20.080,000 

^i^...^;-- -"■     1.1973  2.700.000 

^2^ F*    28.1973  4tflSi;0OO 

PiSfcir 6,150,000 

Mfflersfalls":: 'SS'SS 

Ware ,  *g«5 

1,800.000 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  problem  Is  that 
there  Is  no  Indication  as  to  which  of 
those  projects  Include  Industrial  pollu- 
tion. 

The  total  additional  cost  of  those  proj- 
ects Is  $176  million,  so  obviously  we  are 
talking  about  a  figure  that  Is  of  some 
significance. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make 
this  morning,  and  then  I  will  yield  for 
whatever  questions  I  may  be  asked,  Is 
that  the  Pastore  amendment  undertakes 
to  write  Into  the  poUcy  of  the  clean 
water  law  a  hardship  basis  for  providing 
Federal  funding. 

There  Is  no  hardship  basis  In  present 
f°Y*™"™*"**l  law.  There  Is  In  other 
legislation  which  comes  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  the  Land  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  and  the 


disaster  relief  legislation  that  comes  ont 
of  our  committee  have  such  a  basis  ao 
our  committee  is  concerned  with  th^ 
problem.  The  Appalachla  legiaiaSm 
came  out  of  our  committee.  We  are  con 
cemed  about  this  matter  In  the  woit  of 
our  committee,  but  never  before  have 
we  written  Into  the  environmental  lawi 
a  hardship  basis  for  environmental  fund 
Ing.  I  think  before  we  write  that  into 
the  law,  we  ought  to  have  hearinaa  tn 
develop  a  rational  basis  for  implmenu 
Ing  such  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Senate,  first,  that  this  matter  hs 
dropped  from  this  bill,  and  that  we  m 
the  Public  Works  Committee  commit 
ourselves  to  hold  hearings.  I  am  not «« 
that  we  can  hold  them  within  lo  days, 
but  It  will  not  be  our  purpose  to  detar 
second,  that  we  take  testimony  not  Mb 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Wooo- 
socket  and  other  communities  in  Ub 
situations,  but  also  with  respect  to  other 
proposals  to  write  into  this  whole  pn>. 
gram  a  hardship  basis  for  funding  an] 
other  possible  solutions. 

I  have  discussed  tills  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ruf. 
DOLPH)  who  Is  chairman  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakis)  .  the  ranking  Re- 
PUbUcan  on  the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklit) 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Subcommittee  and 
they  are  aU  sympathetic  with  the  Sens- 
tor's  problem.  They  are  all  interested 
and  willing  to  do  whatever  we  can,  with 
as  lltOe  delay  as  possible,  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  to  hold  hearings,  to  con- 
sider It,  to  discuss  It,  and  to  try  to  de- 
velop an  answer  for  it.  I  make  that  com- 
mitment, and  am  delighted  to  do  ao 

At  this  potat  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  yielding.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee.  I  am  more 
than  happy.  In  fact  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  proposal  that  we  have  early 
thorough,  and  effective  hearings  on  this 
very  delicate  subject  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  diligent, 
Industrious,  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  Interest 
to  me  to  follow  the  description  of  the 
evolution  and  development  of  the  en- 
vironmental legislation  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  as  It  was  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  then  to  see  the 
unintended  consequences,  in  effect,  that 
were  described  by  the  Senator  fn»n 
Rhode  Island. 

Such  a  result  is  not  untypical  of  the 
legislative  experience,  however.  We  do 
our  best,  and  then  we  find  we  have  not 
picked  up  all  the  stitches,  and  there  are 
genuhie  problems  that  we  had  not  an- 
ticipated and  that  must  be  accounted  for. 
nils  problem  falls  Into  that  category. 
Txie   basis   for  providing   an   economic 
hardship  test  Is  one.  if  my  memory  senw 
me,  that  we  did  think  of  and  rejected  ai 
we  wrote  up  the  several  pieces  of  en- 
vironmental leglslaUon  that  make  up  the 
body  of  our  effort  In  that  regard.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  not  coo- 
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il(]er  it,  and  I  am  willing  now  to  assure 
tbe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  the 
iHiior  Republican  on  the  committee,  that 
we  will  consider  the  whole  range  of  sug- 
gggtloDs  and  ideas,  and  will  look  forward, 
most  assuredly,  to  his  observations  on 
Iiow  we  can  take  care  not  only  of  this 
problem,  but  others  similar  to  it  which 
niay  arise  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  done  us  all  a  great  favor  by  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention,  and  1  thank 
Mm  for  his  agreement  not  to  pursue  his 
efforts  on  this  appropriation  bill.  He  is 
very  eloquent  and  persuasive,  and  his  ef- 
forts might  succeed.  I  think  his  wllling- 
ne«  not  to  pursue  it,  but  to  hold  hearings 
In  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Is  tes- 
timony to  his  respect  for  our  institutions 
and  his  confidence  in  this  body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
yiekling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  now  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz)  has 
very  properly  used  his  time  to  sketch  the 
bacJcground  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
amendments  which  bear  directly  on  mod- 
ification of  industrial  user  charge  re- 
quirements under  which  projects  could 
be  eligible  for  assistance.  I  quickly,  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastori)  for  once  again 
speaking  so  eloquently  and  effectively 
about  something  that  concerns  not  only 
a  community  in  his  State,  but  many 
other  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We  have  through  the  years  developed 
a  body  of  law  not  only  on  clear  water  and 
clean  air  but  also  on  solid  wsiste  dl^>osal. 
All  of  these  matters  have  been  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  us.  The  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  have  given  their  time 
to  the  writing  of  legislation  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  Nation,  its  commu- 
nities, and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

I  feel  that  what  has  been  said  today 
by  Senator  PASTOiut,  Senator  Mttskde. 
and  Senator  Bakzh.  has  not  in  any  sense 
muddied  the  waters.  We  have  through 
the  colloquy  clarified  the  situation.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  reinforce 
what  has  been  said  about  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action  within  the  committee 
on  this  matter. 

But  I  have  some  thoughts  about  at- 
toching  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  this  legislation.  It 
would  be  more  practical  to  consider  It 
to  relation  to  legislation  that  Is  under 
tt»e  Jurisdiction  of  our  committee  and 
also  the  Public  Works  Committee  hi  the 
otoer  body.  I  am  sure  we  will  attempt  to 
be  resourceful  and  creative  in  finding 
the  answers  to  the  problem  of  the  Rhode 
Island  community  and  similar  problems 
In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  because  of  this 
tocident,  we  have  been  checking  certain 
projects  hi  our  State.  The  same  Is  true 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

So  what  has  been  said  here  has  been 
wholesome  and  I  am  sure  that  It  wlU  be 
helpful.  The  committee  members  pledge 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 


Pastorz)  our  attention  and  our  desire,  as 
well  as  our  determination,  to  move  this 
matter  forward. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  for  his  typical  cooperation, 
understanding,  and  commitment  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  now  understand  this  is  a  real 
promise  and  not  a  brush-off.  We  do  want 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  matter.  We  do 
want  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  real- 
ize that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  In  order  to 
waive  rule  XVI,  which  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative  which, 
under  the  circumstances — because  of  the 
pleas  already  made— might  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  I  only  hope  that  we  would 
do  this  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  only  reason  why  I  had  it  written 
on  an  appropriation  bill  was  that  I  had 
no  other  vehicle  to  use.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency, as  I  have  already  said.  This  is  a 
poor  town  in  terms  of  its  wealth,  but  It  is 
a  rich  town  in  terms  of  its  people  and 
very  progressive  in  terms  of  its  people. 

Much  of  this  condition  is  concentrated 
within  the  enrironment  of  Woonsocket. 
We  have  done  a  tremendous  .ioo  in  diver- 
sifying and  trying  to  bring  in  industries. 
We  have  a  progressive  mayor  In  John 
Cummings.  He  has  really  worked  as- 
siduously on  this.  He  started  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  has  required  a  lot  of  plan- 
ning and  many  conferences.  It  has  re- 
quired speaking  to  officials  of  municipali- 
ties in  another  State.  It  has  required  the 
municipalities  in  another  State,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  wait  for  their  legislatures 
to  act.  That  all  takes  time,  as  we  all 
know,  the  Senator  from  Msilne  in  partic- 
ular, having  been  previously  a  governor 
of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  one  letter 
into  the  Record  and  I  will  have  the  other 
printed  in  the  Record  a  little  later,  which 
points  out  dramatically  exactly  what  the 
problem  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  now  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  whatever  time  I  may  need  and  then 
will  grant  to  my  colleagues  whatever 
time  they  may  need  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  I  think  we  are  nearly  finished. 

Here  Is  the  letter  from  Hanora  In- 
dustries Division,  First  Republic  Corp.  of 
America,  to  Mayor  John  Cummings,  City 
Hall,  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

It  reads: 

Deab  Mator:  I  have  been  advised  of  recent 
events  concerning  a  pending  matter  as  be- 
tween the  city  of  Woonsocket  and  the  federal 
government,  whereby  Hanora  Indvistrles  as 
well  as  other  companies  wUl  be  required  to 
pay  an  additional  assessment  of  approximate- 
ly tl  0.600.00  per  year  towards  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  sewerage  system  and  plant  In  our 
city. 

I  find  this  news  both  shocking  and  disturb- 
ing. Hanora  Industries  Is  cvirrently  paying 
$136,000.00  In  real  estate  and  machinery  tazM 


to  the  city  of  Woonsoclcet.  The  tax  burden 
at  the  present  time  Is  enormous.  Our  Com- 
pany Is  presently  enduring  severe  economic 
hardship.  We  are  incurring  enormous  operat- 
ing losses  as  a  result  of  extremely  poor  condi- 
tions in  the  textile  industry. 

As  a  result  of  these  poor  business  condi- 
tions. 

And  this  is  important — 
we  have  recently  laid  off  135  employees. 

Any  additional  assessments  In  our  local  tax 
structure  by  the  City  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  would  create  an 
untenable  economic  hardship.  I  look  for 
every  assistance  possible  from  your  office  to 
deter  and  eliminate  any  proposed  Increase  or 
additional  taxes. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Tttrret, 

President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Alan  E.  Symonds,  chairman. 
Qulncy  Dye  Works,  Inc.,  Woonsocket, 
R.I.,  dated  April  2.  1974,  to  Mayor  John 
Cummings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qtjinct  Dtx  Works,  Inc., 
Woontocket,  BJ.,  April  2, 1974 
Hon.  John  A.  Cttiuctngs. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Wooruocket,  BJ. 

Sir:  It  haa  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
Is  currenUy  a  bUl  before  the  Congressional 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works  relative  to  a 
particular  water  pollution  bill  that  will  ne- 
cessitate the  construction  of  a  uew  tew&ge 
treatment  plant  for  the  caty  of  Woonsocket. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  cost  cf  this 
sewage  treatment  plant  v/ill  be  paid  for  by 
local  Industry  and  a  proration  of  this  co«t 
to  otir  company  will  increase  oxir  tax  bUl  by 
$15,266  per  year.  This  additional  charge  win 
represent  an  approximate  100%  Increase 
over  our  present  annual  tax  charges. 

While  one  cannot  dispute  the  value  of 
pollution  abatement  and  whUe  this  com- 
pany Itself  spent  substantial  sums  of  money 
a  few  years  ago  for  this  very  purpose,  we 
certainly  are  not  prepared  for  any  addi- 
tional tax  charges  of  the  amount  contem- 
plated. With  the  continuing  and  dramatic 
Increases  In  costs  of  raw  material  and  labor 
In  an  Industry  which  Is  particularly  being 
hard  hit  with  the  current  economic  crunch, 
we  would  appreciate  your  passing  along  to 
the  proper  authorities  our  opposition  to  thto 
plan  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

Your  cooperation  m  this  matter  Is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AuLU  E.  Stmonos, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  that  this  Is  a  serious 
situation.  I  am  appealing  to  ni.v  col- 
leagues to  use  their  best  Judgment,  to  be 
compassionate  In  achieving  some  kind 
of  solution  for  those  municipalities  where 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  Insist  that  tn 
order  to  clean  the  water  we  must  create 
widespread  unemployment. 

I  know  the  compassion  of  my  col- 
league from  Maine,  and  also  my  col- 
leagues from  West  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
wait  too  long  before  we  resdve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  give  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  my  commit- 
ment on  that. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUfiKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlrnoui;  consent  :hat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  slate  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  in  order  now  to 
make  the  point  of  order  we  have  been 
discu.ssing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  It 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then.  I  make  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  commitment.  I  shall  not  proceed 
with  the  notice  I  have  already  placed  on 
the  desk  to  ask  for  the  suspension  of 
rule  XVI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  This  amend- 
ment obviously  Is  legislation  on  appro- 
priation bills,  and  under  rule  XVT  It  Is 
not  in  order.  It  is,  therefore,  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

AMEXOM£NT     NO.     1246 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  cail 
up  my  amendment  No.  1264. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  73.  lliie  21,  delete  section  406. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  How  much  time  is 
there  on  each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  MAN3FIEI.D.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEMVEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFlEloD.  I  point  out  that  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  if  action  on  this  bill  has 
not  been  completed,  It  will  be  laid  aside, 
and  a  bill  will  be  taken  up  having  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  1  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  strike  section  406  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate.  That  provision,  in  turn, 
would  repeal  section  718  of  Public  Law 
92-238. 

Section  92-238  has  two  different  pro- 
visions. It  says  that  of  those  people  who 
go  into  the  Armed  Forces,  not  less  than 
45  percent  may  t  i  those  who  do  not  have 
a  high  school  d  ploma.  So  55  percent  of 
those  who  go  into  the  Armed  Forces  have 
to  have  a  high  school  diploma. 

It  also  has  a  second  provision  which 
recognizes  that  Intelligence  tests  are 
given  to  young  people  who  go  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  coimtry,  and  those 
tests  categorize  the  young  people  Into 
four  categories.  Under  the  exLstlng  pro- 
vision In  the  law,  not  more  than  18  per- 
cent of  category  4,  which  is  the  lowest 
category,  can  be  taken.  The  law  at  the 


present  time  is  that  the  Armed  Forces 
cannot  take  more  than  18  percent  of  the 
lowest  category,  and  it  requires  that  at 
least  55  percent  of  those  who  go  into 
the  Armed  Forces  at  the  present  time 
are  going  to  be  high  school  graduates. 

The  effect  of  section  406  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  to  repeal  that  require- 
ment and,  in  effect,  give  complete  dis- 
cretion to  the  Army  recruiters  to  take 
anyone  they  wish — no  requirement  at  all 
in  terms  of  graduation  from  high  school, 
and  it  will  permit  them  flexibility  to 
reach  down  into  the  lowest  achievement 
quartile  for  the  bulk  of  its  recruits  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  since  1967,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  possible  dangers  in 
the  All-Volunteer  Army  concept.  In  1971, 
I  expressed  concern  that  there  might  be 
Inequitable  minority  re.nre.sentation  in 
the  Volunteer  Army,  particularly  in  the 
combat  units,  which  is  supjjosed  to  de- 
fend aU  Americans.  The  statistics  of  the 
past  year,  since  the  institution  6f  the 
Volunteer  Army  in  July  1973,  largely  bear 
out  many  of  my  concerns. 

I  have  consistently  said  that  I  would 
support  a  peacetime  Volunteer  Army, 
though  I  continue  to  maintain  that  we 
may  have  to  rerort  to  a  draft  system  in 
a  time  of  war,  so  as  to  equitably  spread 
the  hazards  of  war. 

But  even  in  peacetime,  we  must  as- 
sure that  our  Volunteer  Army  policies 
encourage  representation  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  our  citizenry. 

In  the  past  I  have  warned  that  a  Vol- 
unteer Arm..-  could  result  in  an  army 
consisting  largely  of  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens. Indications  now  are  that  there 
are  greater  proportions  of  poor  whites, 
blacks,  Chlcanos,  Puerto  Ricans,  Indians, 
and  other  minorities  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  than  in  the  general  population. 
These  disadvantaged  poor  and  minor- 
ities also  happen  to  be  among  our  popu- 
lation with  the  least  education.  They  are 
drawn  to  the  Volunteer  Army  largely 
because  the  financial  alternatives  avail- 
able to  them  in  civilian  society  are  less 
attractive. 

This  is  a  form  of  economic  coercion. 
Our  democratic  society  should  not  have 
to  rely  on  this  segment  of  our  population 
to  defend  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  Department  of  De- 
fense stati.'Jtics  show  that,  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  19.9  percent  of  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  Arm>'  were  black,  and 
17.7  percent  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  were  black.  These  compare 
with  only  13  percent  of  our  total  Ameri- 
can population  being  black.  By  contrast, 
the  numbers  of  black  officers  were  4.2 
percent  in  the  Army.  1.1  percent  in  the 
Nav5'.  2  percent  in  the  Air  Force,  and  2 
percent  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Further- 
more, among  new  volunteers  of  the  past 
year,  blacks  comprise  up  to  27  percent  of 
the  Army. 

Most  disconcerting  la  the  fact  that 
even  higher  proportions  of  blacks  com- 
prise the  combat  imlts  of  Infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  armor.  Statistics  for  other 
minorities  and  volimteers  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  generally  are  not 
yet  available:  but  indications  are  that 
they  swell  even  further  the  ranks  of  the 
combat  units.  Enlistment  and  reenlist- 


ment  bonuses  have  been  increa.sed  to 
$3,000  and  $5,300  (average)  respectively 
and  they  tend  to  entice  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged to  join  and  remain  in  the 
combat  units.  Such  bonuses  are  obviously 
less  attractive  to  the  more  advantaged 
youths  of  middle-  and  upper-class  fam- 
ilies. Their  education  and  acquired 
skills,  in  any  event,  would  qualify  them 
for  enUstment  and  reenlistment  bonuses 
in  other  noncombatant  areas  where  such 
skills  are  needed.  In  fact,  recent  legis- 
lation would  authorize  a  reenlistment 
bonus  of  up  to  $15,000  for  a  reenlistee 
with  nuclear  skills. 

The  lower  educational  pattern  of  the 
Volunteer  Army  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  having  a 
difficult  time  fulfilling  the  congressional 
requirement  that  at  least  55  percent  of 
military  manpower  In  each  service  be 
high  school  graduates,  and  is  requesting 
that  this  limitation  be  relaxed.  Congress 
also  imposed  a  requirement  that  at  least 
82  percent  of  military  personnel  in  each 
service  be  in  the  average  or  above  average 
mental  categories  (categories  I.  n.  HI). 
The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  with  their 
greater  infantry,  artillery,  and  armor 
needs,  are  having  a  more  difficult  time 
meeting  these  standards  than  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  Enlistments  and  reenllst- 
ments  In  the  Army  and  Marine  Coipi 
during  this  past  year  have  been  running 
at  Increasingly  higher  levels  of  nonhigb 
school  and  below  average  personnel. 

I  have  high  regard  for  the  ability  and 
desire  of  disadvantaged  enlistees  to  Im- 
prove themselves,  make  good  soldien, 
and  serve  their  country.  Indeed,  their 
ambition  and  voluntarism  Is  greatly  to  be 
praised.  However,  I  do  regret  that  their 
social  and  economic  status  adlows  the  rest 
of  our  society  to  profit  by  offering  them 
financial  Inducements  that  middle-  and 
upper-class  families  would  scarcely  be 
tempted  by. 

Two  other  concerns  regarding  the 
Volunteer  Array  continue  to  remain  un- 
answered. They  are  the  fears  that  a  pro- 
fessional military  force  might  become 
isolated  from,  and  therefore  a  danger 
to,  civilian  society  and  second  that  the 
costs  might  be  prohibitive.  The  first  ques- 
tion remains  for  the  future  to  determine. 
While  the  costs  have  clearly  risen  for 
military  manpower,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment argues  that  increased  pay  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Volunteer  Army  con- 
cept and  that  economic  benefits  also 
accrue  from  the  euiticlpated  deduction  In 
manpower  turnover  costs.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  miltary  manpower 
costs  imder  a  Volunteer  Army  of  reduced 
size  continue  to  escalate. 

One  basic  advantage  of  having  moved 
from  the  draft  system  to  a  relatively 
small  Volunteer  Army  in  peacetime  is 
that  In  the  event  the  President  would 
wish  to  commit  these  troops  to  an  ex- 
tended war  situation,  the  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  fully  dlscua 
such  a  decision.  This  would  occur  not 
only  by  virtue  of  the  war  powers  law, 
but  also  because  the  President  wouU 
have  to  ask  for  authority  to  raise  the 
congressionally  established  manpower 
celling.  Such  a  decision  would  necessitate 
a  full-scale  national  debate  of  the  Und 
that  was  totally  absent  during  the  maf- 
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sive  buildup  of  forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  trial,  the  reports 
of  the  Volunteer  Army  progress  have 
been  mixed.  Its  predicted  success  has  not 
materialized.  Many  inadequacies  pre- 
dicted have,  Indeed,  occiu-red.  Although 
Defense  Department  officials  are  optimls- 
ti'  that  these  can  eventually  be  overcome, 
many  older  officers  and  recruiters  are 
less  sanguine. 

The  inadequacy  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  is  the  inequity  of  having 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  undertaking 
a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  defense 
than  their  proportion  of  the  population 
warrants. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense maintains  that  its  forces  are  rep- 
resentative of  American  society  at  large, 
perhaps  even  ahead  of  the  rest  of  society 
in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity. 

However.  I  believe  further  improve- 
ments can  be  effected,  and  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  ag- 
gravating the  problem  of  having  dis- 
proportionate numbers  of  disadvantaged 
personnel  in  our  armed  services,  partic- 
ularly in  the  combat  units. 

For  this  reason,  I  caimot  agree  with 
the  provision  in  this  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 718  of  Public  Law  93-238.  the  fiscal 
year  1974  DOD  appropriations  bill  passed 
last  December.  That  section  prohibits  en- 
listment of  non-prior-service  personnel 
vrtio  are  not  high  school  graduates  when 
such  enlistments  of  the  service  concerned 
will  exceed  45  percent,  and  limits  mental 
category  IV  (below  average)  enlistments 
to  18  percent.  That  provision  was  enacted 
for  good  reason,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
maintained  until  all  other  measures  for 
filling  cm-rent  manpower  shortfalls  have 
been  fully  tested  or  at  least  until  full  ex- 
amination has  been  made  of  the  impact 
of  raising  that  level  of  non-high-school 
graduates  above  45  percent. 

Does  the  committee  believe  it  could  go 
to  60  percent,  to  75  percent  or  to  100  per- 
cent without  endangering  our  Defense 
Establishment? 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
4  passed  its  fiscal  year  1974  supplemental 
defense  authorization  bill  (H.R.  12565) 
only  after  a  provision  to  waive  the  non- 
high-school -graduate  restriction  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-238  was  deleted.  Instead,  a 
vaguely  worded  amendment  was  substi- 
tuted simply  prohibiting  denial  of  enlist- 
ment to  a  volunteer  solely  on  the  groimds 
of  his  not  having  a  high  school  diploma. 
No  mention  was  made  of  waiving  the 
restriction  contained  in  Public  Law 
93-238. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  wish  to  es- 
tablish quotas  for  assuring  that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  representative  of  our 
population  at  large.  And  I  commend 
again  our  Armed  Forces  for  affording  an 
opporttmity  for  service  and  advancement 
to  all  segments  of  oiu-  population — with 
the  exception  of  urmecessarily  restricting 
the  opportunities  for  women.  However, 
what  I  do  wish  to  assure  are  programs 
that  will  attract  as  many  volunteers  as 
possible  from  all  segments  of  our  society, 
that  will  provide  education  and  skills 
training  for  sis  many  volunteers  as  are 
truly  eligible,   and   that  disadvantaged 


volunteers  are  not  arbitrarily  relegated 
to  combat  assignments — even  with  pay 
incentives — because  they  are  led  to  be- 
heve  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  any 
other  opportimities.  The  Army  has  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  combat  arms,  there 
are  about  26  other  critical  skill  areas  in 
which  it  is  not  getting  sufficient  volun- 
teers, and  where  less  than  70  percent  of 
school  seats  are  filled.  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  that  disadvantaged  volunteers 
are  given  as  much  opportxmlty  to  apply 
for  these  26  critical  skill  areas  as  they 
are  for  the  combat  arms  area. 

Let  mt  comment  briefly  on  one  area 
of  potential  utility  for  meeting  military 
force  levels  which  is  being  bypassed. 
Only  2.9  percent  of  total  Active  Forces  are 
women.  Surely,  when  over  50  percent  of 
our  population  is  comprised  of  women, 
we  can  find  a  greater  use  of  women  In 
our  armed  services.  Nearly  all  the  services 
are  meeting  their  goals  for  women  of- 
ficers and  enlistments;  the  only  problem 
is  that  their  goals  are  very  low.  Further- 
more, requirements  for  women  are  much 
more  strenuous  than  those  for  men:  All 
women  must  be  high  school  graduates, 
and  they  are  required  to  achieve  higher 
mental  and  physical  scores  on  eligibility 
tests. 

The  effectiveness  of  women  in  the 
Israeli  Armed  Forces  should  be  enlighten- 
ing enough  for  the  United  States  to  make 
better  use  of  women  who  wish  to  volun- 
teer in  our  armed  services.  There  seems 
to  be  little  reason  why  equal  qualifica- 
tions cannot  be  required  of  women  vol- 
unteers as  are  required  of  male  volun- 
teers. In  the  past  year,  thousands  of 
eager  women  volimteers  have  been  turn- 
ed away  because  very  small  quotas  have 
been  met  and  qualifications  have  been 
restrictlvely  high.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to 
increase  the  niunber  of  women  service- 
wide  from  55,400  last  year  to  93,500  in 
1975.  This  near  doubling  of  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces  although  only  a  small 
step  forward,  plus  further  clvillanlzlng 
of  certain  assignments,  should  contribute 
to  filling  current  shortfalls. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
repeal  of  section  718  of  Public  Law  93- 
238  at  this  time  might  cause  an  even 
greater  disproportion  of  disadvantaged 
volunteers  in  that  armed  services,  and 
that  these  might  comprise  50  percent  or 
even  more  of  our  combat  units. 

I  believe  it  is  grossly  unfair  for  our 
disadvantaged  youth,  who  cannot  hope 
for  successful  opportunities  In  civilian 
society,  to  find  a  role  In  our  society  only 
by  serving  in  our  armed  services  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers  to  their  percent- 
age of  our  population.  What  Is  still  more 
unfair  is  that  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  being  assigned  increasingly — and 
more  and  more  unwillingly — Into  the 
combat  units  of  our  armed  services. 

A  current  excellent  study  of  the  Volun- 
teer Army  in  the  Washington  Star-News 
imderscores  my  concern.  It  reports : 

In  the  combat  arms — men  tat  infantry, 
artillery  and  armored  imits — the  Army  was 
able  to  recruit  only  84  percent  of  its  goal  last 
month,  In  spite  of  a  $2,600  bonus  offer.  The 
goal  for  the  month  In  com.bat  arms  was 
3,498 — It  paid  bonuses  to  911.  and  1,177  went 


Into  combat  arms  without  a  bonus  What 
about  the  410  empty  combat  arms  spaces? 
To  flU  them,  the  Army  simply  orders  people 
to  become  riflemen — and  they  get  no  bonus. 
The  people  who  make  up  shortfalls  in  com- 
bat arms  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
bon\i8  soldiers,  who  all  must  be  high  school 
graduates,  must  sign  up  for  four  years,  and 
be  in  the  upper  Intelligence  categories.  The 
individual  who  fiUs  the  shortfall  is  typlcaUy 
a  man  who  has  flunked  out  of  technical 
school,  is  not  a  high  school  graduate,  and  is 
in  a  low  Intelligence  category.  If  the  effort  to 
fill  the  combat  unit  falters  further,  the  com- 
bat arms  Increasingly  wUl  be  mied  with  un- 
wUllng,  lower-quality  men— «  complete  re- 
versal of  the  volunteer  Army's  phUosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
shortfalls  in  volunteers  that  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  are  having,  particu- 
larly in  the  combat  units.  And  I  desire  to 
see  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  repealing 
the  high  school  and  mental  categorj-  pro- 
vision of  our  current  law  is  the  best  solu- 
tion at  tills  time.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  increased  numbers  of 
non-high-school  graduates  and  category 
rv  enlistments  would  be  given  little  op- 
portunity for  service  in  other  than  com- 
bat units— without  even  a  pay  bonus. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
vote  such  action  in  either  its  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  bills.  The  Senate 
authorization  biU  makes  no  such  recom- 
mendation. Indeed,  the  basic  principal 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  con- 
sidering the  defense  supplemental  au- 
thorization should  be  maintained  here 
as  well :  That  any  Department  of  Defense 
request  in  this  supplemental  which  can 
be  deferred  for  consideration  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills— which  I  understand  are  near- 
ly ready  for  consideration— should  be  so 
deferred.  Fiscal  year  1974  is  practically 
at  an  end,  and  the  Uttle  time  remaining 
hardly  warrants  rushing  so  hastily  into 
repealing  a  provision  of  current  law  with 
such  enormous  social  and  national  secu- 
rity implications. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  repeal  sec- 
tion 718  of  Public  Law  93-238  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1974,  I  would 
make  the  following  recommendations  I 
would  recommend  that  the  Congress  di- 
rect the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
further  efforts  to  devise  and  Implempnt 
enUstment  programs  that  would  fill  its 
armed  service  shortage  while  maintain- 
ing equitable  opportunities  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  represented 
among  volunteers.  Specifically 

First.  That  further  hicentlves,  to  ad- 
dition to  pay  bonuses,  be  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  personnel  to  fill 
shortages  in  the  military  services; 

Second.  That  increased  efforts  be' made 
to  afford  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  volunteers,  including  crit- 
ical skills  training; 

Third.  That  every  effort  be  made  to 
attain  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
disadvantaged  volunteers  among  combat 
and  noncombat  units; 

Fourth.  That  shortages  In  manpower 
goals  be  compensated  for  through  civili- 
zation of  assignments  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible. 
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Fifth.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  women  and  per- 
sonnel from  middle  and  upi>er  economic 
levels  In  the  military  services;  and 

Sixth.  That  improved  testing  methods 
be  devised  for  determining  the  eligibility 
of  volunteers  for  combat  and  noncombat 
assignments. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  the 
provision  to  repeal  section  718  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-238  will  be  deleted  from  this 
measure,  and  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  due  consideration  to  my  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  statistics  and  an  article 


on  the  Volunteer  Army  published  by  the 
Washington  Star-News  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Mental  Groupings:  High  Scliool  Graduates. 
Mr.  Brehm  aald  that  In  March  about  91  '^  of 
all  non-prior-service  enlistees  were  In  Mental 
Categories  I-m,  which  are  the  average  and 
above  average  mental  groups;  only  9%  were 
In  Mental  Citegory  IV,  the  below-average 
group.  Htj-'h  School  graduates  amounted  to 
62 'T-  of  enlistments;  this  la  unchanged  from 
February  and  Is  more  favorable  than  seasonal 
trends.  The  data  for  July-Meuxh  Is  shown  In 
the  foUowinij  table  along  with  the  XUrch 
results: 

PARTICIPATION  OF  BLACKS,  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1973 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS 
(NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


High  school 
graduates 

Mental  groups 
Ml.  Ill  >    ' 

Maich 

Year 
to 
date 
per- 
cent 

Mar 

Num- 
ber 

ch              to 

dat» 

Per-      per- 
cent    cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Army. 
Navy. 
Marine 
Air  Fo 

Corps... 
re 

IDOD... 

..    7,760 
..     3,420 
..    1,520 
..    5,400 

58 
60 
35 
92 

54 
71 
48 
94 

11,390 
5,480 
4,010 
5,850 

85        82 
96         97 
92         92 
99         99 

Tola 

..  18,100 

62 

65 

26,730 

91         90 

>  Above  average  and  average  categories. 


Black 

officers 

Percent 

Blach 
warrant 
olticers 

Peicer,; 

Black 
enlisted 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Overall  population 

ORicers 

Warrant 
officers 

Enlisted 

Tom 

Anny 

Navy 

Air  Force  

3,9?7 

610 

2.371 

4   ? 
1.1 
2.U 
2.0 

7nr 

116 

I 

48 

1  i 

2.7 

.5 

3.8 

133,511 
38,  955 
76,882 
30. 129 

19.9 

8.1 

13.8 

17.7 

1.18,  14.-, 
39,f.Sl 
79,  ;54 
30, 533 

17.8 

7.1 

11.8 

10.5 

93.779 

67,086 

113,394 

17,  522 

14,569 

4,398 

98 

1.272 

669,  998 
482, 978 
556,  27f 
170,  598 

778.346 
5-..4, 462 
669,764 

Marines 

356 

285  392 

Total 

7,264 

2  5 

8f7 

4  ? 

279,  477 

14.8 

287,  6C8 

12.6 

291,781 

20  331 

1,879,852 

2  291.964 

Note;  Total  number  ol  blacks,  287,608  over  total  population,  2,291 .9t>4  equals  12.6  p»rc»nL 


WOMEN   IN   THE    ARMED  SERVICES,   AS  OF  DEC    31.   1973 


Category 

Women 

Total  lores 

Women 
percent 
ol  tot.il 

Army;' 

Officer 

Enlisted    

» 4,  350 
20,547 

108.347 
670,051 

4.01 

3.07 

lofal... 

24,897 

778. 398 

3.10 

Navy; 
Officer  

Enlisted 

'  3, 459 
10.744 

68, 189 

480, 707 

5.07 
2.24 

Total 

14,  203 

548.896 

2  59 

Marine  Corps; 

Otlicer  

Enlisted 

340 
2,088 

18.787 
170,612 

1,81 
1.22 

Total 

2.428 

189,399 

1.27 

Air  Force; 

Officer 

tnlisted 

>  4, 764 
17,  353 

113,494 
556,234 

4.20 
3.12 

Total 

22, 117 

669,  728 

3  30 

Total  Active  Forces; 

Officer    

Enluted 

12,913 

50.732 

308,817 
1,877,604 

4.18 

2.70 

Total 

53.645 

2  186,421 

2.91 

I  Active  Army. 

>  Includes  WAC,  ANC,  and  AMSC. 

■  Includes  liealing  arts. 


RjEOitrmNO — Stiix  thx   Big  Pkobijem 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

Colombia,  SC. — A  thin,  blond  recruiting 
major,  James  Coleman,  a  man  of  facts  and 
figures  and  many  graphs.  p)olnted  on  the 
map  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  "Thla  la  the  area  that's 
really  producing."  he  said. 

"The  Florence  area  Is  the  top  recruiting 
area  in  the  nation."  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  chart  propped  up  on  »  chair.  "Sparse 
population  .  .  .  4-5  percent  unemployment 
.  .  .  little  Industrial  activity.  Farming,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  corn,  some  peanuts.  Maybe 
they're   not  really  happy   with  their  lives." 

He  was  talking  about  ecrae  of  the  things 
that  mate  young  men  and  women  come  to 
the  colors  in  1974.  If  the  rest  of  the  country 
',vere  like  the  flat  piedmont  around  Florence, 
the  ranks  would  fill  quickly. 

The  Army  offers  Its  recruits  (329  a  mouth, 


and  steady  work.  It  offers  ihem  foc<l  and 
clean  clothes.  It  will  £Lz  their  teeth,  minister 
to  them  If  they're  sick.  Insure  them,  pro- 
mote them,  teach  them  a  skill  they  can  turn 
into  a  Job  when  they  leave.  These  things 
seem  conslricrablc  In  a  countnside  of  wood 
stoves  and  bare  feet  and  trailer  parks. 

But  the  entire  nation  is  not  worn-out 
farm  land  and  non-union  mill  towns.  And 
the  South,  though  It  has  provided  much 
more  In  propurtiou  to  its  population  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  Ls  not 
enough  to  fill  an  Army,  even  though  that 
Army  Is  only  40  percent  as  large  as  it  was 
during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  buildup. 

Lt.  Oen.  Oeort^  Porseythe,  the  man  who 
was  given  the  Job  of  planning  the  shift  from 
the  draft  force  to  voltinteer,  focuses  the 
problem  In  a  single  area.  "Our  biggest  prob- 
lem ts  getting  hlgh-quaUty  enlistments 
In  combat  arm.-:;.  We  felt  if  we  could  lick 
the  combat  arms  problem  we  could  !!ck  them 
all." 

Nobody  wants  to  get  shot. 

Last  month,  It  was  the  Army's  hope  to  en- 
list 16.300  men  and  women.  It  actually  got 
14,850,  or  91  percent  of  the  goal,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  date.  It  has  met  89  percent 
of  Its  recruiting  goal,  the  lowest  percentage 
in  the  entire  Defense  Department. 

In  the  combat  arms — men  for  Infantry, 
artillery  and  armored  units — the  Army  was 
able  to  recruit  only  84  percent  of  its  goal 
last  month,  in  spite  of  a  $2,500  bonus  offer. 
The  gosJ  for  the  month  In  combat  arms  was 
2,498 — It  paid  bonuses  to  911.  and  1.1T7 
went  Into  combat  arms  without  a  bonus. 
What  about  the  410  empty  combat  arms 
spaces?  To  fill  them,  the  Army  simply  orders 
people  to  become  riflemen — and  they  get  no 
bonus. 

TT>e  people  who  make  up  shortfalls  In 
combat  arms  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
bonus  soldiers,  who  all  must  be  high  school 
graduates,  must  sign  up  for  four  years,  and 
be  In  the  upper  Intelligence  categories.  The 
Individual  who  Alls  the  shortfall  Ls  typically 
a  man  who  has  flunked  out  of  technical 
school.  Is  not  a  hlghschool  graduate,  and  Is  In 
a  low  Intelligence  category.  IX  the  effort  to 
All  the  combat  units  falters  further,  the  com- 
bat arms  Increasingly  wUl  be  filled  with  un- 
willing, low-quality  men — a  complete  reversal 
of  the  volunteer  Army's  philosophy. 

In  South  Carolina,  though,  these  problems 
evaporate  like  the  puffy  clouds  above  the 


fields.  "In  the  last  fiscal  year."  said  MaJ. 
Coleman,  "we  were  well  over  100  percent  of 
our  goals."  His  monthly  figures  showed  ex- 
cesses of  108  to  135  percent,  and  for  womeo, 
the  recruiting  district  came  In  with  185  per- 
cent of  Its  goals. 

Soil  like  this  Is  heavily  tilled.  There  are  78 
recruiters  assigned  to  Coleman's  Columbia 
headquarters  and  there  are  24  recruiting  sta- 
tions In  the  state.  About  70  miles  from  Co- 
lumbia Is  the  recruiting  station  of  M.  Sgt. 
Rudy  Smith,  who  was  feted  this  year  as  tb« 
nation's  top  recruiter. 

In  a  recruiting  area  like  Coleman's  all  sys- 
tems seem  to  work  for  the  Army.  A  basic 
favorable  factor  Is  history — the  South  hu 
always  had  a  strong  military  tradition,  so  a 
young  man  Is  likely  to  have  known  military 
men  or  to  have  Idolized  local  boys  who  mad* 
good,  like  Qen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  ths 
former  chief  of  staff  who  Is  now  running  for 
governor  of  the  state. 

Campus  radicalism,  which  still  bedevils 
recruiters  in  the  Northeast,  parts  of  the  Mid- 
west and  the  West  Coast,  had  little  Impact  In 
the  Deep  South.  Schools  welcome  recruiters, 
and  many  high  schools  make  Army  qualifies- 
tlons  tests  mandatory  for  their  seniors.  Cole- 
man and  his  men  are  mvlted  to  Join  job  fain, 
and  high  school  principals  work  with  them. 
This  Is  a  policy  of  the  state  Department  of 
Education.  Coleman  said.  High  School  guM- 
ance  counselors  usually  promote  the  Army. 

Recruiting  Is  far  more  sophisticated  under 
the  Volunteer  Army  than  under  the  draft. 
It  l.s  no  longer  a  matter  of  setting  up  a  store- 
front with  a  conple  of  posters  and  waiting  for 
whoever  comes  In  the  door. 

"First,"  said  Coleman,  "we  Isolate  the  peo- 
ple above  the  minimum  cut-off  score."  The 
Volunteer  Army  must  have  no  more  than  45 
percent  of  its  ranks  non-high  school  grad- 
uates. That  Is  a  congressional  mandate. 
"Then  contact  follows — phone  calls,  letters, 
personal  visits.  Schools  make  time  avUable 
for  us  to  do  this.  Son-Retimes  we  go  knocking 
on  doors." 

Who  are  they  getting.  Farm  hands,  mill 
employes,  gas  station  workers,  and  many 
young  men  who  are  drifting  without  any 
particular  skills,  ambitions  or  schooling, 
boimclng  from  Job  to  Job. 

They  are  also  getting  great  numbers  of 
black  youths.  Of  the  2.096  persons  enlisted 
In  the  Florence  recruiting  area  between  lart 
July  and  December,  69.8  percent  were  blaek. 
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The  population  of  the  state  as  a  whole  Is 
about  50  percent  black. 

M^ny  who  wished  to  Join  were  rejected 
out  of  hand  after  Coleman  gave  his  tests. 
Of  the  total,  35.9  percent  failed  for  mental 
or  medical  causes   In   the   first   quarter   of 

Though  black  men  are  one  of  the  recruit- 
ing district's  strengths,  few  black  women 
enlist,  possibly  because  all  women  recruits 
roust  "be  high  school  graduates. 

The  Increasing  blackness  of  the  Volunteer 
Armv,  officially.  Is  not  a  worry.  After  a  year 
of  the  Volunteer  Army,  blacks  make  up  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  Army  enlisted  force. 
The  Defense  Department's  policy  toward 
this  trend  is  simple.  '"Whether  or  not  there 
Is  a  higher  percentage  c  f  minorities  in  the 
service  than  the  population  Is  not  a  concern 
to  us,"  says  Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schleslnger. 

The  trend  began  long  before  the  volun- 
teer concept.  In  1949  In  all  services,  there 
were  75  percent  minority  enlisted  men:  In 
1968,  9  9  percent.  But  since  the  end  of  the 
craft,  tr.e  numbers  and  percentages  have  ac- 
celerated rapidly. 

Beneath  the  ofBclal  attitude  Army  ofBccrs 
reflect  two  main  fears  about  the  larger  num- 
bers of  minorities.  They  are  worried,  first  that 
s  large  body  of  black  enlisted  men  may  be- 
come resentful  If  they  continue  to  be  led 
by  an  overwhelmmgly  white  oflBcer  corps. 

The  percentage  cf  black  officers  has  prown 
slowly,  from  about  1  percent  In  1949  to  3.5 
percent  In  1964  to  4.3  percent  In  1974.  The 
other  fear  Is  that  If  war  comes,  black  casual- 
ties win  becorae  a  political  Issue,  as  t^.ey  did 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  2, 
1974] 
SrsTHBiA  Asm 

Whtte  Plains,  N.Y. — When  recruiter  Sgt. 
Charles  Funarl.  a  city  New  Torker,  first  came 
out  here  to  work  two  years  ago,  the  locals 
were  waltmg  with  a  picket  line.  "They  told 
me  I  might  not  continue  my  good  health," 
he  said. 

Since  then,  the  antiwar  fervor  has  calmed 
down,  he  reports,  but  recruiting  has  not 
gained  much.  His  district,  265,000  in  popula- 
tion, which  Includes  the  sprawling  commuter 
city  of  White  Plains  In  Westchester  County 
and  "bedroom  suburbs"  like  Scarsdale,  Port 
Chester,  Rye  and  Mt.  Klsco  Is  not  the  least 
productive  of  volunteer  soldiers  In  tlie  na- 
tion, but  It  Is  one  of  the  least. 

The  way  Funarl  sees  It,  the  draft  will  have 
to  come  back  If  the  Army  Is  to  meet  Its  goal 
of  maintaining  a  785,000-man  force.  "It  has 
to  come  back,"  he  says.  "There's  too  much 
question  about  the  Volunteer  Army — outside 
the  Army  and  inside  It,  too." 

His  pessimistic  view  Is  shared  by  powerful 
members  of  Congress;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  sergeant  is  that  he  Is 
talking  from  experience  In  his  area  and  they 
are  talking  from  long-held  convictions  that 
young  Americans  ought  to  be  obligated  to 
serve  their  country. 

Funarl's  problem  Is  very  much  the  Army's. 
It's  not  Just  that  he  finds  It  very  difficult  to 
produce  more  than  about  60  percent  of  his 
monthly  goal  ("Why  not  call  it  a  quota — 
that's  what  It  Is,"  he  said  sadly,  but  that  his 
quota  Is  so  low  In  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  U.S. 

The  Army  considers  Funarl  to  be  doing 
well  If  he  can  deliver  12  men  or  women  a 
month  from  his  district.  He's  got  five  so  far 
this  month,  and  It  hasn't  been  easy.  The  De- 
fense Department  calculates  that  one  of 
every  three  available  young  men  will  have  to 
enlist  to  maintain  the  Army  at  projected 
levels.  Funarl  could  as  easily  fly  to  the  moon. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "around  here,  even  If  the 
kW  doeent  want  to  go  to  college,  the  parents 
make  him  go.  That's  the  kind  of  place  It  Is." 


College,  In  recruiting  terms,  pretty  well  ends 
the  Army's  chances  to  get  a  young  person. 

"Westchester  Community  College  has  open 
enrollment,"  said  Funarl  gloomily.  He  made 
it  sound  like  a  disease.  "But  I  just  shipped 
one  young  man — he  was  17.  a  category  n 
(mental  category  n  is  next  to  the  top) — a 
middle  Income  family,  father  was  a  plumber. 
He  wanted  a  trade,  and  thought  he  might  be 
an  MP.  but  he  was  too  short." 

White  Plains  has  made  Sgt.  Funarl  Into 
a  frustrated  man.  but  In  larger  terms  Its 
attitudes  strike  deep  at  the  vitals  of  the 
volunteer  concept.  It  Is  a  prosperoiu  area. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  It  Is  near  the  great  Industrial 
complex  of  New  Tork.  Its  sons  and  those  of 
the  wealthy  nearby  suburbs  are  part  of  the 
upper  middle  class  probably  destined  to  be- 
come leaders  of  local  business,  Industry, 
education  and  goveriunent.  The  volunteer 
Army  Is  getting  very  few  of  them.  Instead, 
It  Is  getting  the  poor  white  farm  boys  of 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  young  black 
mill  hands,  high  school  dropouts. 

The  new  Army  simply  can't  compete  for 
the  youth  of  much  of  the  Northeast.  Eco- 
nomic and  attributes  both  play  a  part.  The 
result  Is  an  Increasing  departure  from  the 
Ideal  of  a  "representative"  Army. 

If  economics  seems  to  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tor to  success  in  recruiting  for  the  enlisted 
ranks,  attitudes  play  a  more  Important  part 
■with  young  people  who  might  become 
officers. 

It  seems  logical  that  a  high-Income  area 
like  White  Plains  would  produce  a  healthy 
number  of  young  officers  through  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  programs  In  Its  col- 
leges. But  the  reverse  Is  true.  Funarl  explains 
that  the  Army  in  many  cases  Is  simply  un- 
able to  get  Its  message  to  youth. 

One  of  the  things  that  recruiters  work 
with  Is  the  high  school  student  list.  Armed 
with  this,  a  recruiter  immediately  has  a  grip 
on  who  is  near  graduation.  But  of  the  22 
high  schools  In  his  area,  Funarl  has  been 
able  to  get  lists  from  only  two.  The  others 
simply  refuse,  he  says.  "We've  had  no  co(^- 
eratlon  from  private  schools,  good  to  excel- 
lent cooperation  from  some  public  schools, 
and  poor  to  miserable  cooperation  from 
parochial  schools,"  he  said. 

"T7p  here  It's  tootb  and  nail  even  to  get 
the  kid  time  to  take  tests,"  he  added.  His 
plans  to  get  a  Junior  ROTC  program  started 
In  a  school  at  Newburgh,  N.T.,  have  been 
stalled,  and  the  only  college  in  the  district 
that  still  offers  ROTC  la  Fordham. 

The  ROTC  pict\ire  nationwide  is  not  ao 
gloomy.  There  are  m<ve  than  290  colleges 
and  universities  participating  and  with  West 
Point  and  a  small  Officers  Candidate  Schocd 
program  within  the  service,  the  supply  of 
officers  Is  assured.  But  Princeton  Is  the  only 
Ivy  League  college  which  offers  ROTC  and 
many  of  the  colleges  that  have  rejoined  the 
program  since  its  low  point  during  the  late 
1960s  are  small  and  little  known.  Most  of 
them  are  In  the  mid-South  and  Southwest. 

Some  scholars  regard  this  change  In  the 
source  of  officers  more  serious  than  the 
changes  that  have  been  seen  In  enlisted  re- 
cruits. 

"The  bottom  has  not  dropped  out  of 
ROTC."  wrote  Oen.  DeWltt  Armstrong  UT,  a 
Princeton  Ph.D.  who  retired  from  the  Army 
in  1972,  "but  the  top  has.  Among  the  dozen 
or  so  universities  which  dropped  Army 
ROTC  were  some  of  the  nation's  best,  ones 
which  attract  the  brightest,  most  ambitious 
of  our  young.  There  are  some  perfectly 
splendid  youngsters  becoming  Army  officers 
via  ROTC,  but  far  fewer  than  before  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  'Influentials'  and  the  Army  a  dis- 
tinct new  gap  has  been  growing." 

Sgt.  Funarl  has  little  time  for  philosophy 
as  he  tolls  In  White  Plains  with  a  recently 
increased  staff  of  five.  His  life-style,  he  ad- 


mits. Is  lovisy.  For  one  thing,  he  can't  afford 
to  live  near  his  job  on  a  sergear.t  E-7's  sal- 
ary. Every  day,  his  total  commutation  from 
a  town  far  upstate  Is  over  100  miles. 

The  attitudes  of  local  parents,  particularly 
the  mothers  of  teenage  sons,  Is  another  prob- 
lem. "I  talk  to  these  people  all  the  time,"  he 
said,  "They  all  think  it's  a  great  thing  to  have 
no  draft — but  not  their  sons. 


"Yes,  We  Abe  Representativk,"  Gen'ekals  Sat 

Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  personnel  of  the  Army,  and  his 
second  in  command.  Maj.  Gen.  De'W'ltt  Smith, 
assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel, 
are  the  Army's  top  two  generals  in  personnel 
matters.  Both  note  encouraglnp  trends  In  re- 
cruiting de«;plte  past  and  current  problems. 

Rogers.  "We  find  otu^elves  defending  ovir- 
relves  based  on  the  questions  we  are  asked. 
a:;d  the  question  Is,  are  we  representative? 
And  the  answer  Is  yes,  we  are  representa- 
tive. Now  we  don't  have  as  many  college  grad- 
uates as  we  have  in  society,  in  the  enlisted 
ranks.  We  have  more  blacks  than  we  have 
In  society.  If  you  take  the  18-year-olds,  the 
country  has  about  13  percent  (blacks)  We 
rave  more  than  that.  But  there's  no  vay 
you're  going  to  come  out  with  the  same 
;:reak-out  as  you  have  In  .society.  Sure,  If  we 
wanted  that  we'd  want  about  13  percent 
(blacks)  We'd  like  to  have  30  percent  Cath- 
olics. 

"I  have  asked  everybody  I  can  ask  what 
percentage  of  blacks  Is  going  to  be  alarm- 
ing. I  don't  know  of  any  percentage  that  is 
going  to  be  alarming  to  me.  But  what 
does  concern  me  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  At  what  percentage  would  It 
cause  concern  to  black  society?  We  don't 
know  what  that  figure  Is,  either.  But  let's 
project  this  Into  the  future.  We're  bringing 
In  somewhere  between  26  and  27  percent 
black  enlistees  for  this  year.  It's  going  to 
level  off  at  about  25  i)ercent.  Their  reen- 
llstment  rate  Is  running  at  about  21  percent. 
If  you  string  that  out,  you're  going  to  end 
up  in  fiscal  year  1977  with  about  25  percent 
black  content  of  the  Army." 

Smith.  "We  can  tell  from  what  the  black 
people  tell  us,  both  the  commissioned  and  the 
enlisted  alike.  They  are  quite  certain  that 
they  have  a  better  shot  at  getting  as  far  as 
their  talents  merit  in  the  armed  services 
than  they  do  in  any  part  of  our  society.  If 
there's  a  leveling  out  of  opportunity,  then 
youll  see  a  leveling  out  of  where  people  go. 
Now  the  opposite  happens  In  respect  to  of- 
ficers. Here,  you're  basically  talking  about 
college  graduate  blacks.  And  there  arent  eo 
many,  and  they're  In  enormous  demand  by 
other  segments  of  society,  so  we  have  one 
hell  of  a  time  getting  in  the  numbers  young 
fclack  men  and  women  officers  we'd  IQce  to 
have.  We've  made  king-sized  efforts  to  shift 
that  ration.  " 

Rogers.  "We  have  gone  down  from  about 
72.000  in  the  ROTC  program — about  three 
years  ago — to  about  33,000  now  in  the  ROTC 
program.  One  of  the  encouraging  signs  was 
that,  this  year,   the  losses  were   down. 

They  were  about  300  percent  less  this  year 
than  they  were  last  year.  So  It  may  be  that 
w©  are  seeing  a  leveling  off  now  of  the  losses 
in  the  ROTC  program." 

"We  don't  have  Harvard:  Princeton  remains 
with  us.  TTiere  are  srime  others  that  went  out 
of  the  program — 11  or  12 — at  the  time  of 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
But  we  do  have  a  waiting  list  of  other  colleges 
which  want  to  come  into  the  program.  Now 
111  have  to  add  this.  We  have  to  evaluate  the 
output  of  each  of  these  universities  and  col- 
leges, because  there's  a  certain  number  that 
should  come  out  each  year.  If  it's  going  to  be 
cost-effective. 

"Obviously,  there's  going  to  be  less  output 
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from  ROTC.  But  we  antlcipa'.e  getting  out  of 
the  prc^gram  this  vear,  available  for  assltcn- 
meru  In  the  Army,  Just  over  6.000.  Now  of 
that  6.000.  we  will  ;jrlng  lust  over  4.000  on 
active  duty — you  see  3.550  of  them  have 
'^ommltmenis  to  us,  either  as  scholarships, 
distinguished  mUltary  graduates,  and  so 
forth — 3.J  we  have  to  bring  them  on.  And 
then  we're  bringing  on  an  additional  num- 
ber that  brings  us  to  4,020.  And  they  will  go 
on  active  duty  with  the  Army.  That  leaves 
about  2,000  In  excess  to  active  Army  needs. 
Biit  the  point  that  you  don't  want  to  loee  Is 
the  requirement  of  about  4,000  officers  to  go 
lnt<i  referve  complement  unlr.s  every  year.  So 
thLs  year  we  will  not  have  sufficient  to  come 
out  of  the  ROTC  program  to  provide  for  that 
group  of  reserve  units  ■• 

Smith.  "To  characterize  the  Volur.teer 
Armv  as  mercenary  1^  re.i!  s'aiider  First  of 
all.  people  In  the  Army  re  ent  very  deeply 
the  word  mercenary  Mer.enary  Is  a  word  very 
clearly  and  simply  defined  m  the  dictlunuirv. 
It  Implies  a  certsir  de  .-ee  of  vfnaltty:  It 
Implle,  that  you  would  seil  yuur  sou;  or  your 
arms  or  legs  to  the  nearest  emperor  for  a 
i-ampaigii.  Not  your  own  country,  but  any- 
body s  country.  It  Iniplie/:  that  monetary 
Incentives  are  the  only  lii.^entives  tiirvt  moJ- 
vate  people.  And  there  I.^n•t  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  l:.d!cate  lliere'a  i  nio.^etary  Incen- 
tive In  the  Army  su.liclent  to  cause  a  m.i.i  U) 
ce:  sh^t  a:.  S.)  t-o  u  e  the  AforJ  merceniry  at 
any  level  In  the  Anny  Is  demeaning  and  In- 
accurate. 

■  You  might  take  a  look  at  the  represent- 
ative nature  of  numbers  of  your  large  busi- 
ness Institutions  and  contract  them  with 
ours.  I  don't  think  you  would  find  the  leader- 
ship corps,  or  the  pecple  paying  f  r  this, 
stem  any  more  from  one  segment  of  our 
society  than  those  who  are  In  the  mUltary. 
Among  enlisted  people  there  are  fewer  from 
the  c  jJlegtate  group.  But  'here  an-  more  high 
^choo!  graduates  than  there  are  1;;  our  popu- 
lation. You're  not  dealing  with  a  pea-antry, 
or  a  yeomanry  or  mercenaries  who  are  Igno- 
rant or  poor,  and  have  no  aspirations  or  no 
soul  being  run  around  by  the  eldest  children 
of  the  English  nobllty  You're  talking  about 
something  entirely  different  " 

Rogers.  "To  carry  on  the  point.  If  vou  look 
at  the  representation  within  the  other  pro- 
fessions, the  medical  profession,  the  legal 
profession  and  other  professions,  and  con- 
trast them  with  ours.  I  think  you'll  find  the 
officer  corps  is  as  representative  as  other  pro- 
fessions. 

•  If  you  took  a  picture  of  the  Army  today, 
we  have  71  percent  high  school  graduates, 
you'll  find  that  also  above  the  percentage  In 
our  general  population,  which  is  67  percent. 

"The  celling  of  45  percent  on  non-high 
school  graduates  doesn't  make  much  sense 
to  us,  because  we're  the  ones  who  ought 
to  be  determining  quality,  and  we're  the  ones 
to  measxire  that  quality.  We  had  a  self-im- 
posed ceiling  of  19  percent  on  Category  IV. 
that's  the  lowest  mental  category,  because 
our  studies  show  we  could  use  19  percent  In 
our  force.  The  tests  are  supposed  to  show  If  a 
man  can  be  trained  in  a  sklU  we  need.  But 
what  the  test  actually  measures  is  arithmetic 
reasoning,  verbal  knowledge,  and  spatial  per- 
ception. We  want  to  measure  more  than 
these  three  things.  We  believe  we  have  tests 
that  are  a  t>etter  measure. 

"The  other  thing,  the  traditional  measure, 
U  high  school  graduation.  We  believe  It's  bet- 
ter to  put  the  man  In  the  environment  of  a 
soldier,  and  to  scrutinize  him  closely,  and  to 
see  If  he  has  the  motivation  and  the  self- 
dlsclpllne  that  a  high  school  diploma  U  sup- 
posed to  measure.  But  to  do  It  In  the  environ- 
ment of  a  soldier,  under  drill  sergeants  and 
a  company  commander  and  pUtoon  leaders, 
and  then  If  he  doesn't  cut  the  mtistord  In  the 
arst  179  days,  then  we'll  separate  him  with 
an  honorable  discharge.  We  think  that  is  a 
better  way  and  a  far  better  meaBure  than 
point  scores.  We  don't  need  the  other  tests. 


we  ought  to  tret  rid  of  them.  What  I'd  like  to 
see  done  away  with  is  categorizing  a  soldier 
as  a  Category  I  to  IV,  Its  not  meaningful  as 
far  as  tralnabtuty. 

•The  most  difficult  part — that  we  have  not 
vet  licked  — i.s  providlrg  tl.e  Uput  to  our 
schools  for  training  in  what  we  call  hard 
skills.  We  ha^e  in  addition  to  comb. it  arms, 
skills  in  other  areas,  about  26.  in  which  we 
have  difficulty  getting  enough  Individuals. 
Now  Congress  In  both  houses  has,  Just  passed 
a  bill  to  allow  us  to  pay  bonuses  to  nil  those 
s.:hi>ol  seats 

"These  are  critical  skills  that  we  have  to 
have,  and  we  consider  them  rrltlcal  wher  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  school  seits  are  filled. 
That  will  remove  the  last  nnjor  deterrent 
from  the  Volinueer  Army  from  beln^:  a  com- 
plete success." 


May  r,  19^ 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prc.Jdent,  .some 
years  ago,  I  ofposed  llie  Volunteer  Army 
becaase  I  believed  that  the  Vo'unteer 
Army  was  going  to  end  up  with  poor  peo- 
ple flghtlng  rich  men's  war.  I  warned  this 
body  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  very 
impact  and  effect  of  moving  from  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  which  would  have 
spread  the  burden  and  the  r&'^ponsibiliiy 
as  well  as  the  honor  equitably,  to  a  com- 
plete volunteer  system. 

The  fact  remiins  that  we  a^-e  getting  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  ix>or  pecj^'e 
as  well  as  minorities  who  are  going  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statts. 
The  number  of  disadvantaged  and 
minority  group  members  who  are  going 
into  the  combat  arms  have  increased 
even  more  dramatically,  with  the  Armed 
Forces  offering  a  $3,000  combat  arms 
enlistment  bonus  I  find  that  repugnant 
quite  frankly. 

We  ran  look  back  in  the  course  of  our 
history  to  the  time  of  the  American 
Civi!  War.  when  one  could  buy  one's  self 
out  of  going  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  we  had  draft 
riots  in  New  York  and  many  other  east- 
em  States,  because  of  the  resentment 
of  the  American  people  for  the  system 
permit  some  young  men  to  pay  others 
to  take  their  place. 

Irrespective  of  our  individual  attitude 
about  the  future  of  the  Volunteer  Army, 
I  think  this  provision  is  ob.'ectionable 
from  a  number  of  points  of  view.  First,  it 
is  objectionable  from  a  procedural  point 
of  view  since  it  is  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  Second,  it  Is  objection- 
able because  we  have  not  had  full  hear- 
ings and  examination  of  this  particular 
issue  by  the  appropriate  committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Finally,  we 
have  not  con.<?idered  the  very  serious 
broad  implications  that  this  kind  of 
amendment  can  have  on  the  quality  of 
our  military  force  and  the  equity  of 
placing  the  burden  of  military  service 
on  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  this  land. 
For  these  reasons.  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
that  there  are  those  who  say  that  you 
cannot  equate  high  .school  graduates  and 
intelligence;  that  in  some  instances  a 
point  will  be  made  that  even  if  they  do 
not  have  the  diploma,  perhaps  they  have 
the  intelligence,  and  therefore  the  level 
of  intelligence  that  Is  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces  has  remained  about  the 
same.  But  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  we  have  not  had  any  testimony  on 
this  matter.  There  have  been  some  stud- 


ies. I  have  reviewed  those  studies  T 
think  they  are  onen  to  serious  questiona 
It  IS  the  kind  of  issue  on  which  we  ouaht 
to  have  a  full  hearing. 

Second,  not  only  does  section  406  relate 
to  the  question  of  hifeh  .school  graduates 
but  al>o.  It  would  eiimin  .te  the  category 
■'.  limitation  I  have  mentioned  previously 
•.\hi(h  only  permits  'he  arceptnnce  of  18 
i^ercjnt  ol  "bclov.  tuerapc"  achievement 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  It  would  effec 
t'.vely  pel  .nit  the  Armed  Forces  comi iete 
Cii.cretion  to  go  to  60  percent,  or  TsVer 
cent  or  even  100  percent  of  nonhigh 
rchool  grjri-jatfR  ;»nd  iho.^^e  who  score  in 
the  lowest  qL>:iriilc  on  achievement  tests 

This  has  broad  implicfltions  in  terms 
Ol  our  pre,)^' redness,  in  terms  of  the  ef- 
ficiencv  .-.nd  the  cJectiveness  of  our 
Armed  :■  o:\esi  and.  as  a  policy  matter  it 
hjs  brought  i:;ip!ic  tions  relating  to  the 
equity  of  our  manpower  policies  that 
merits  the  close.st  scrutiny  and  examina- 
tion. For  these  reasons.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  feei  that  this  matter  could  be  very 
cisiiv  delayed  or  deferred  until  the 
Artncd  Tervioe-  Conmiittee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  it  and  report 
i-aok  to  the  Sena'ce.  Then  we  would  have 
a  completo  record  to  discuss  and  to 
debate. 

Mr.  Prejid?nt.  I  re-^erve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  YOLTNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Th(?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  General 
Cushman,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  esp>ecially  asked  for  relief  from 
this  requirement  for  high  school 
graduates. 

This  amendment  is  especially  hard  on 
the  Indi.ins  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  many  Indians  in  North  Dakota. 
When  one  joiios  the  Marine  Corps  or  any 
other  branch  of  service,  he  has  a  better 
chance  for  education  than  he  would  have 
otherwise.  Indians  have  been  among  our 
best  fighters  in  every  war  in  which  we 
have  been  involved.  They  like  the  service. 
But  a  very  high  percentage  of  them  do 
not  have  a  high  school  education. 

Speaking  of  a  high  school  education, 
a  great  hero  of  World  War  I,  Sgt.  Alvln 
York,  did  not  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. In  World  War  n.  Audie  Murphy, 
a  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  did  not  have 
a  high  school  education.  Of  the  seven 
Marine  heroes  of  Iwo  Jlma  who  raised 
the  flag,  one-half  of  them  did  not  have 
a  high  school  education.  So,  it  follows 
that  a  per.son  with  a  high  school  diploma 
may  or  may  not  be  a  better  fighter. 
When  a  person  enlists  In  the  services 
now  he  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  a 
good  education  in  addition  to  carrying 
out  his  miUtary  duty. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  all  volunteer  service  we  will  have  to 
provide  relief  from  this  requirement. 
They  will  establish  their  own  standards, 
which  will  be  very  high.  But  we  wiU  make 
a  mistake  if  we  delete  this  section  of  the 
bill.  We  did  so  last  year,  and  we  found 
to  our  dismay  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  if  this  provision  of  the  bill  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Did  this  request  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  came  from  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  particular;  the  commandant. 
General  Cushman,  and  other  Marines. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  it  did  not  originate 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  They  are  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  have 
a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? Has  the  Department  of  Defense 
taken  a  position  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  believe  Secretary 
Schlesinger  has  dene  so,  but  the  Army 
and  the  Marines  know  the  problems. 
They  made  the  request,  and  we  honored 
their  request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  imderstand  there 
was  a  request  only  by  the  Marine  Corps 
and  not  by  the  Na\T  or  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent got  into  it  either. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  Defense  Department,  in 
a  matter  affecting  the  quality  of  individ- 
uals serving  in  our  Armed  Forces,  did  not 
have  a  formal  position  on  this  matter.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  1969, 
16  percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the 
Armed  Forces  actually  were  college  grad- 
uates. As  of  March  31  of  this  year,  the 
figure  is  probably  about  4  percent. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  statement 
about  high  school  graduates.  Why  did 
they  ask  for  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement that  provides  they  cannot  re- 
cruit more  than  18  percent  of  category  4? 
The  amendment  applies  not  only  to  high 
school  graduates,  but,  in  effect,  new  re- 
cruits would..be  filling  In  the  quotas  in  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  they  are 
young  people  who  scored  in  the  lowest 
category  of  intelligence.  This  amendment 
did  not  say,  "Let  us  provide  a  waiver  for 
those  who  received  a  high  school 
diploma." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  making  a 
speech  on  my  time  or  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  interested  in 
leamhig  why  the  Senator  extended  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  no  more  than  18  percent  would  be 
brought  to  category  4. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  did  It  at  the  request 
of  the  services.  We  went  into  this  quite 
thorougtily  with  the  House  last  year.  This 
provision  was  included  by  the  House  last 
year.  Representatives  of  the  Marines 
have  said  they  do  not  think  that  a  high 
school  degree  is  a  necessary  requirement 
of  a  good  fighter.  I  agree  with  them.  I 
have  read  a  list  of  some  of  our  great 
heroes  of  the  past  who  were  not  high 
school  graduates. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  eliminate  the 
other  section,  I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  With  respect  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
tesUfled,  he  has  not  testified.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  representatives  of  the  other 
services,  the  Marines  and  the  Army, 
would  come  up  here  and  testify  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"Hiey  come  up  here  and  testify  on  these 


matters  all  the  time,  and  when  they  give 
testimony  on  matters  of  this  kind,  we  as- 
.sume  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  this  a  matter  con- 
■sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  just  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  ? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  But  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  repealed  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  asking  about  our 
responsibihty  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know,  but  the  Sen- 
ator asked  about  it,  and  I  am  pointing 
out  where  we  are  going.  The  House  en- 
acted H.R.  12565  which  provides  that 
no  volunteer  for  enlistment  into  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  he  does  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma.  They  repealed  that  part 
of  it. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  this  ex- 
cept that  the  Marines  pointed  out  they 
were  10  percent  short  in  their  enlistment 
goals.  The  Army  is  in  about  the  same 
situation.  In  the  draft  we  had  no  re- 
quirement that  one  had  to  have  a  high 
school  education  or  that  so  many  had  to 
have  a  high  school  education  to  be  ac- 
cepted. I  think  we  should  get  the  stand- 
ard as  high  as  we  can  and  have  the  goals 
to  do  that.  But  as  to  this  restriction 
which  may  be  and  apparently  is  already 
developing  in  the  first  year  of  experience 
under  It  to  be  a  harsh  restriction,  one 
that  is  going  to  have  a  severe  impact 
on  the  ability  to  have  a  volunteer  Army, 
we  better  give  some  thought  to  it  or 
whether  we  want  to  go  back  to  selective 
service. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  was  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  repeal  of 
selective  service,  but  everyone  wanted  to 
try  a  volunteer  Army. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  If  there  is  any  money 
involved  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  Is  not  an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  was  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  original  provision 
was  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  But  It  is 
a  policy  matter.  I  wonder  whether  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  should  be, 
but  It  is  presently  in  an  appropriation 
biU.  It  did  not  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  what  the  armed  services  are 
doing  is  to  lower  the  standsmls  in  order 
to  Just  get  more  bodies  into  the  mUltary 
service.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
this  matter  should  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  relation 
to  the  entire  manpower  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Frankly,  I  think  It 
should.  I  thhik  that  is  really  where  It 


should  be,  but  it  was  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  is  where  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  This  would  simply  re- 
peal it  insofar  as  it  being  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  not  to  keep  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  from  considering  it. 
I  think  it  should  consider  it  and  if  It 
should  be  deemed  advisable,  wise,  and 
prudent  to  establish  these  standards,  I 
think  it  originally  belongs  in  that  com- 
mittee. But  it  did  not  come  from  there. 
This  was  placed  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  serv- 
ices unioubtedly  have  lowered  the  stand- 
ards in  order  to  get  more  bodies  into  the 
senice.  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  seven  pay  raises  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right;  they 
still  cannot  get  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  we  still 
increase  those  in  category-  4;  namely, 
those  of  low  qualification,  we  are  further 
reducing  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  defend  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  some  extent,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  To  some  extent,  it  is 
true  that  if  we  required  them  to  be  col- 
lege graduates,  we  would  further  reduce 
them.  If  we  required  55  percent  of  them 
to  be  high  school  graduates,  we  would 
further  reduce  the  numbers.  That  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  paying 
them  bonuses  to  keep  them.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  paying  bonuses,  the 
Marines  are  10,000  short  of  their  quota 
and  the  Army  is  10.000  short  of  its 
quota. 

I  do  not  icnow  what  the  answer  is. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  address  Itself  to 
and  bring  in  permanent  legislation  after 
holding  hearings  and  ascertaining  what 
is  the  wisest  and  best  course  to  pursue. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Frankly.  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  would  recommend 
this.  The  Marine  slogan  Is  that  the 
Marines  need  a  few  good  men.  Apparently 
he  is  discarding  that  slogan  and  going  out 
to  get  numbers,  if  I  correctly  imderstand 
the  colloquy  this  morning. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well.  Senator.  I 
think  we  can  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  the  enthusiasm  any  more 
for  joining  the  military  services  that 
there  once  was  in  this  country,  and  in- 
ducements are  being  offered  to  have  a 
voluntary  Army.  We  would  like  to  have 
as  high  standards  as  we  can  get,  but  if 
we  cannot  get  them  after  offering  these 
inducements  and  these  bonuses  smd  can- 
not get  high  school  students  to  fill  the 
quotsis.  what  is  the  alternative?  To  pay 
more  bonuses  or  to  do  away  with  the 
requirements  and  give  some  discretion, 
as  they  do  in  the  draft,  to  evaluate  each 
individual  with  respect  to  his  capabili- 
ties of  making  a  soldier  or  making  a 
marine  or  making  a  sailor,  and  let  them 
accept  him? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  we  are 
confronted  here  not  with  a  theory  but 
with  a  reality.  We  have  to  try  to  deal 
with  it.  I  do  not  know  the  best  answer, 
but,  again.  I  think  the  Armed  Service^ 
Committee  is  the  proper  authority,  the 
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proper  legislative  entity,  to  give  It  atten- 
tion and  bring  Its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  of  what  should  be  the 
standard,  and  we  should  enact  a  law 
accordingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  irom  Virginia,  I  think, 
has  put  his  finger  right  on  the  nub  of 
tills  particular  problem,  which  Is  that  we 
are,  I  feel,  in  a  crLsis  of  quality  in  the 
armed  services  of  this  country — in  spite 
of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
make  the  Volunteer  Ai-my  work. 

Let  me  direct  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  As  I  understand  the 
legislative  proposal,  there  would  be 
nothing  that  would  prohibit  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  the  time  when 
the  military  authorization  comes  up, 
from  making  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  on  tliis  particular  matter.  As  I 
understand,  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
view this  problem,  to  study  It,  and  then 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  could  alter  or  change 
what  is  in  crcioiins  law. 

Mr.  HARItY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  that 
is  correct,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  go  carefully  Into 
this  problem  to  try  to  determine  Just 
how  our  country  can  get  quality  mihtary 
personnel.  'Ihat  Is  what  we  really  need. 
The  question  of  numbers  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  as  I  see  it.  If  we  fill  the 
Army  up  with  unqualified  people  we 
would  be  worse  off  than  if  we  did  not 
have  an  Army. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  just  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
rrend  that  has  developed,  in  terms  not 
only  of  fewer  high  school  graduates  but 
also  of  greater  number  of  those  In  the 
lower  achievement  percentile,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  extremely  distress- 
ing. It  is  a  matter  I  hope  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Itself  will  consider  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  with  the  re- 
cruitment program  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years. 

My  amendment  Is  offered  to  express 
the  very  same  genuine  concerns  tliat 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  about  the  whole  question  of 
quality  of  those  that  are  going  into  the 
armed  services.  The  committee  provi- 
sion would  alter  tn  a  significant  way  the 
very  modest  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  recruitment  practices  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  of  course,  but  my  feeling 
Is  that  the  entire  committee  Is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  recruit- 
ing quality  personnel.  There  have  been 
discussions  of  It  within  the  committee, 
and  as  the  markup  sessions  continue- 
there  will  be  one  tomorrow,  one  the  fol- 
lowing day.  and  one  the  day  after  that 

undoubtedly  there  will  be  more  and  more 
discussions  of  this  subject,  particularly 
on  how  we  can  best  determine  the  needs 
and  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed 
services  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an 
acceptable  standard.  No  formal  vote  has 
been  taken,  but  If  I  can  judge  the  atti- 
tudes of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
correctly,  they  are  concerned  that  the 
standards  have  been  lowered  and  that 
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something  needs  to  be  done  to  Increase 
the  standards  rather  than  reduce  the 
standards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  would 
make,  on  the  issue  both  of  quality  and 
also  of  equity,  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
the  people  that  are  coming  Into  the 
Armed  Porces  themselves,  is  that  we 
want  to  Insure  that  we  are  going  to  get 
quality  individuals  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Ai-med  Forces.  I 
would  hope  that  in  that  pursuit  we  will 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  particular 
group  In  our  society  that  will  have  to 
bear  an  undue  burden  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  he  Is  quite  right. 
I  think  the  equity  problem  is  a  part  of 
the  total  manpower  problem,  and  we 
should  attempt  to  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  burden  does  not  fall  Improperly  or 
Inequitably  on  any  one  group. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
observe  that  this  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriaOon  bill  was  put  In  by  the  House 
not  by  the  Senate.  We  had  It  before  us 
in  conference,  but  we  finally  had  to  yield 
to  the  House  on  the  language  that  Is 
there  now.  It  Is  language  which  Is  legisla- 
tion which  I  thought  all  along  properly 
should  be  the  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibUity  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. If  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
the  bill  that  will  come  before  us  In  a  day 
or  two.  or  perhaps  a  few  days,  for  con- 
sideration, can  deal  with  it.  I  think  that 
Is  where  It  should  be  dealt  with. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  got  this 
situation,  If  this  law  Is  going  to  sUv  in 
effect.  We  talk  about  quality.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  lower  in  quality, 
because  we  are  not  changing  what  has 
happened  In  the  draft  in  the  past.  After 
years  and  years  and  years  under  the 
draft,  final  discretion  has  been  left  to 
the  military  with  respect  to  selection. 
There  Is  no  restriction  on  them  like  this 
in  the  draft  today.  With  this  restrlcUon, 
if  it  Is  continued,  as  It  Is  now.  there  are 
all  Indications  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  mllltar>-  strength 
we  ought  to  have.  It  Is  a  matter,  I  think, 
that  addresses  Itself  purely  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
called  on  with  respect  to  legislation  on 
appropriation  bills  hi  the  past.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  would  con- 
sider having  the  ApproprtaUons  Com- 
mittee leave  this  language  in  tlie  bill, 
and  thereby  let  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  work  its  will  In  the  authori- 
zation bill.  Since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wrote  in  this  language  in  the 
regular  appropriations  bill,  would  not  the 
Senator  think  It  would  be  logical  if  we 
take  our  own  language  out  of  the  bill? 
That,  In  effect,  is  what  we  are  doing  by 
repealing  section  718  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  only 
aspect  on  which  we  differ  Is  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  remove  the  re- 
striction imtll  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
hie  the  problem  and  present  its  views  to 


the  Senate.  It  is  clearly  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  this  provision  in 
the  bill  does  militate  against  the  minor- 
Ity.  They  should  not  be  prohibited  from 
the  honor  of  serving  In  the  armed  serv- 
Ices.  They  should  not  be  prevented  from 
enlisting  In  the  service.  The  provision 
that  is  in  the  law  now  prohibits  them 
from  volunteering  for  service  unless  they 
have  a  high  school  education.  History  has 
proved  that  the  Indians  have  been  among 
our  best  fighters  In  all  the  wars.  I  w-as 
particularly  Interested  In  our  Indians, 
because  they  have  made  the  best  fighters' 
among  the  most  loyal  fighters  we  have 
in  our  services.  They  want  to  join.  This 
would  be  a  limitation  on  this  American 
minority  as  well  as  other  minorities 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
question  of  being  a  high  school  graduate 
Is  only  a  part  of  it.  Category  4  Is  perhaps 
more  Important  than  the  requirement  of 
a  high  school  degree. 

Mr.  PCENNEDY.  I  would  finally  say, 
with  regard  to  the  previous  lack  of  stand- 
ards during  the  draft  is  that  we  were 
under  a  random  selection  system.  Under 
that  system,  obviously,  when  the  young 
people  were  taken  at  random,  we  had  a 
reasonable  distribution  among  most 
groups  of  both  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
One  reason  those  standards  were  estab- 
lished In  recent  times  was  the  genuine 
concern  I  ha^e  found,  quite  frankly. 
among  officers  in  the  Armed  Porces.  My 
conversations  with  military  Individuals 
who  are  Involved  In  combat  arms  Is  that 
they  are.  personally,  extremely  concerned 
about  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  en- 
listees. Second,  there  was  a  concern  that 
the  military  would  become  dispropor- 
tionately comprised  of  the  poor  and  the 
black. 

But  rather  than  get  Into  that  l5sue,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
stated  It  correctly.  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
be  consulted.  I  would  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  write  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  asking  him  to 
review  this  exchange  that  Is  taking  place 
in  the  Chamber,  to  gather  all  the  In- 
formation that  is  available  from  the 
Defen.se  Department,  and  then  to  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  provide  us  with 
the  best  Information  that  Is  available 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  from 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
leading  our  young  men  In  the  combat 
services,  with  a  recommendation  for  ua. 
I  think  this  is  really  the  way  that  It 
should  be  done.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
has  been  Interested  in  our  manpower 
policy  for  some  time,  as  one  who  was 
opposed  to  the  draft  prior  to  the  elim- 
ination of  education  deferments  and  oc- 
cupational deferments  and  as  one  who 
supported  the  draft  when  It  moved  to 
a  random  selection  system. 

Now  we  are  under  a  different  system 
of  selection.  The  new  move,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Is  extremely  Important.  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  considers  It 
to  be  so.  But  It  Is  one  In  which  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  full  consideration  by 
the   members   of   the  Armed   Services 
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Committee  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  that  record  before  tak- 
ing action. 

I  do  not  mean  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  now  join  with  me  In  my 
amendment  and  Join  with  me  In  urging 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  review  this  particular  mat- 
ter. I  would  hope  we  could  move  ahead 
in  that  way.  I  think  that  would  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  Marines  and 
also  would  provide  us  with  the  kind  of 
information  which  is  of  such  concern  to 
mi'self  and,  I  know,  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and.  I  am  sure,  many  other 
Senators  as  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  It  would  be  my  hope  that  unless  we 
will  have  a  military  bill  up  in  the  next 
few  days,  we  will  probably  withhold  any 
conference  on  the  bill  until  the  Senate 
acts  on  the  authorization  bill.  Of  course, 
we  would  be  guided  by  whatever  action 
Is  taken  in  conference.  I  think  that  Is  the 
way  It  should  be  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  feel  that  we 
should  not  leave  this  matter  in  limbo,  so 
to  speak.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter,  quite 
rightfully,  that  should  be  given  the  de- 
tailed attention  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  can  give  to  It.  We  do  not 
know — the  leadership  has  said  that  we 
have  a  busy  program — when  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  bills  will  be 
coming  up.  I  think  we  had  best  leave 
this  question  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  at  least  their  recommenda- 
tions. I  would  hope  that  we  could  resolve 
the  question  In  that  way.  If  It  Is  agree- 
able to  the  chairman.  If  not,  we  shall 
have  to  resolve  it  In  another  way. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dlsthi- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Maine  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  point  of 
order  that  I  previously  raised  cover  only 
the  following  language : 

Prom  line  14.  page  3,  througb  line  11, 
page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  It. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  be  able  to  work  this  out,  either 
with  a  Joint  letter  or  some  kind  of  Indi- 
cation requesting  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  give 
this  question  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wotild  be  glad  to 
Join  In  sending  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  b:ENNEDY.  So  would  I,  but  1 
should  like  to  have  the  letter  sent  with 
the  understanding  that  we  were  going 
to  let  them  make  the  declslcm  rather 
than  have  us  make  It  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  what  I  am 
undertaking  to  do.  But  I  said  that  we 
could  withhold  action  on  It.  I  do  not 
think  we  wlU  have  a  conference  Imme- 
diately. Certainly  I  do  not  have  any  In- 
tention of  doing  so  until  after  the  mili- 
tary authorization  has  passed.  Then  we 
would  be  governed  accordingly,  because 


the  question  will  be  resolved  by  that 
committee.  Whatever  is  resolved  there 
would  be  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  and  its 
committee,  and  we  would  certainly  fol- 
low that  recommendation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  sponsored  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  defer  to 
him.  But  I  truly  think  this  Is  the  way 
It  ought  to  be  worked  out:  I  think  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  bring 
in.  In  the  authorization  bUl,  a  provision 
dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Since  there  are  about 
nine  other  money  provisions  in  the  blU 
that  are  not  authorized,  we  should  hold 
up  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  armed  services  has 
acted.  If  we  leave  tUs  provision  In 
there.  It  will  still  be  up  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  determine  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  it 
be  the  Intent,  then,  not  to  have  a  con- 
ference on  this  bill  until  after  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  so  stated.  It 
Is  not  my  Intention  to  hold  a  conference 
on  this  measure  until  after  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  the  authorization  bilL 
Whatever  the  Senate  does  then  will 
guldens. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  But  this  la 
a  supplemental  bill.  Presumably  the 
money  items  require  some  speed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tliere  are  several 
money  items  in  this  bill  that  are  not 
authorized,  and  we  have  stated  in  the 
bill  that  the  appropriations,  where  the 
money  is  not  authorized,  are  made  sub- 
ject to  their  being  authorized,  which 
means  that  if  these  money  Items  go 
through,  there  has  to  be  authorization 
of  them  by  legislation.  Tbese  money 
items  cannot  be  appropriated  and  will 
not  be  appropriated,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  until  and  unless  there  is  au- 
thorization leadslatlon  for  them. 

I  have  no  special  interest.  I  think  we 
are  fully  protected.  We  would  naturally 
do  whatever  was  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  in 
the  matter.  Whatever  the  Senate  does. 
But  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
conference  with  whatever  provision  is 
enacted  In  the  authorization  bQl. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  already  acted  on  its  authori- 
zation bill,  and  we  would  have  to  go  to 
conference,  too,  I  am  sure,  to  work  it 
out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  have 
this  particular  provision  In  Its  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  part  of  it.  It 
has  "no  volimteer  for  enlistment  in  the 
Armed  Porces  shall  be  denied  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  having  a  high 
school  diploma." 
That  Is  half  of  It. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  that  does  not  seem 
to  repeal  the  particular  requirement  of 
the  law  which  says  there  will  not  be  less 
than  a  certain  percentage.  I  think  that 
should  be  open  to  legislative  counsel's 
reading  of  that.  Second,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  wEiivlng  of  the  18-percent  re- 
striction. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  On  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  would  It  not  prej- 
udice the  position  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  appear  so  to 
me.  With  the  review  of  the  record  and 
our  disclaimer,  nevertheless  it  would 
have  Rone  through,  and  I  think  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
think  we  really  have,  today,  the  facts 
showing  what  percentage  and  category 
of  personnel  there  are  in  each  of  the 
four  services,  what  the  enlistment  rate 
hajs  been  in  the  last  30  to  60  days,  and 
all  that.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  information  the  Senate  needs  to 
have  before  making  a  basic  decision  like 
this. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  These  are  exactly  the 
reasons  why  this  amendment  was  raised. 
I  would  hope  we  could  have  acceptance 
of  the  amendment,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  would  inquire  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  ask  their 
earliest  possible  attention  to  the  entire 
question  of  the  manpower  policies  of  the 
Volunteer  Army.  I  would  hope  the  man- 
ager of  the  bm  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  do  that,  but  this  is  so 
important  to  the  armed  services:  we 
either  have  to  go  back  to  the  draft  or 
try  to  get  this  voluntary  system  working. 
We  cannot  deny  these  minority  groups 
the  right  to  be  in  the  armed  services,  and 
they  can  get  a  good  education  and  still 
serve  in  the  armed  services.  I  think  this 
is  very  important.  So  I  would  be  un- 
willing to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  Is  the  very  Issue, 
Mr.  President,  whether  we  are  going  to 
go  back  to  a  random  selective  service  or 
draft,  or  how  we  make  the  Volunteer 
Army  work  In  a  way  that  achieves  the 
goal  of  equity  and  in  a  way  that  assures 
the  necessary  quality  of  manpower.  Quite 
frankly.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to  con- 
sider carefully.  So.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  It  appropriate  for 
me  at  this  time  to  raise  the  question 
whether  this  particular  provision  tiiat 
exists  In  the  bill  now.  the  section  which  Is 
identified  as  section  406,  Is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  and  therefore  out 
of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  raise  the  point  of  order  after 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  Senator 
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from  Virginia  wants  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Is  that  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  On  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold  that,  then. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Before  the 
Senator  does  that,  could  I  address  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  Is 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate?  Is  It  not  cor- 
rect that  in  another  2V2  minutes  the 
Senate  will  go  on  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  At  12  o'clock  the  Sen- 
ate is  scheduled  to  resume  consideration 
of  S.  3203.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  proviso,  however,  that  if  this  bill 
could  be  disposed  of  within  12  or  15 
minutes  after  12  o'clock,  that  would  be 
done.  Otherwise,  we  would  go  on  to  the 
other  legislation.  I  would  hope  we  could 
get  this  bill  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  K  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  have,  of  course,  the 
pending  amendment,  and  then  I  had  in 
mind  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  bill  itself,  which  would  be  separate 
from  the  amendment. 

Ivlr.  McCLELLAN.  We  would  have  time 
for  that.  I  think. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  brief  colloquy 
would  allow  the  leadership  to  keep  its 
wo'-i,  but  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Massfvchusetts  has  raised  a  point  of  or- 
der, and  I  would  like  the  Chair  at  this 
time  to  moke  its  findings  known  on  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  would  have  to 
yi.ld  back  time  on  tlio  amendment.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
a  rarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  .str-te  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ls  section  406  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  Ls.  under  riile  XVI. 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  in  order.  Mr. 
President,  to  lerri^L  te  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  make  such  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  make  that  point  of 
order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained.  The  bill  is  now 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

Th°  amendments  v.ere  ordered  to  be 
enero.=;sed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  14013  •  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
con-slder  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation:- ij'.'l  today,  we  sliculd  be  pleixsed 


that  one  request  for  funds  does  not  ap- 
pear. This  was  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  $29  million  to  expand  U.S.  Navy 
facilities  on  the  British-owned  island  of 
Diego  Garcia.  Fortunately,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  deleted  this  provi- 
sion. 

I  say  "fortunately,"  btcause  I  believe 
it  is  Imperative  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  refrain  from  a 
new  arms  race  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Many  Americans  are  concerned  that 
the  prospective  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  will  lead  to  a  significant  increase 
in  Soviet  naval  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  may  prove  to  be  so  and,  if 
so,  might  require  an  appropriate  U.S. 
response.  Yet  it  is  important  in  the 
meantime  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  taking  any  action  that  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  the  Rusrians 
would  take  such  a  destabilizing  action. 

In  time,  some  U.S.  naval  facilities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  along  the  lines  of  that 
proposed  by  the  administration  for  Diego 
Garcia,  might  prove  to  be  in  our  national 
Interest.  It  is  not  in  our  interest,  today. 
Rather,  we  'Should  be  seeking  in  all  ways 
to  prevent  a  naval  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  returned  this  week  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  I  raised  the  Issue  of 
limiting  arms  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  with 
top  Soviet  leaders.  And  I  am  now  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  we  must  work 
with  the  Russians  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing, naval  competition,  and  perhaps 
even  conliict.  in  this  distant  but  impor- 
tant part  of  tiie  globe. 

To  this  end,  I  have  joined  witli  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  in  introducing  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76.  This  resolution  calls  upon 
President  Nixon  to  seek  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sovie.  Union  on  arms 
limitation  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
talks  could  take  place  either  bilaterally. 
or  within  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves  are  not  now 
members. 

Mr.  President,  as  ihis  lesolution  pro- 
ceeds through  the  Senate,  I  will  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  it.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  important  that  we  in  the 
Senate  support  the  action  of  the  Armed 
Ser\iccs  Committee  in  deleting  funds  for 
the  naval  facility  on  Diego  Garcia.  Tlir 
Hou.se  has  already  approved  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  we  be  on  record  as  op- 
po.ing  it.  as  the  legislation  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  Pre.-,ident.  I  urge  the  Senate's  con- 
ferees to  suppo!t  the  Senate's  position 
on  this  issue  when  the  supplemental 
appropriation  goes  to  conference 

The     PRE.SIDING     OFFICER.     The 
que-tion  i.-^.  Sha'l  th'  oil!  pas.s? 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.<; 
yield  for  a  couple  of  questions? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  First,  I 
wart  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  work  that  he  has  done, 
not  only  on  this  appropriation  bill,  but 
on  all  the  a»i)r.-inriat!on  bills  .'■ince  he 
has  become  chairman.  I  know  of  his  deep 


concern  and  deep  interest  in  bringing 
about  some  fiscal  sanity  and  some  fiscal 
solvency  to  our  Government.  I  know  that 
no  one  has  worked  harder  to  achieve  that 
end  than  has  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  is  a  very  difl5- 
cult  job  that  he  has,  In  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
handling  such  a  vast  amount  of  tax 
funds. 

I  should  like  to  address  two  questions 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  if  I  may. 
One  question  will  deal  with  budget  au- 
thority and  the  other  with  outlays. 

In  January  of  197.?,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  Congress  for  $288 
billion  in  budget  authority. 

My  question  is  this:  If  H.R.  14013  as  It 
now  stands  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee becomes  law,  what  will  be  the 
total  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  advised  by  our 
staff  that  the  tot-il  budget  authority 
would  be  apnroximately  $306.1  billion. 
That  would  be  the  total  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  including  permanent 
budget  authority  and  all  other  legisla- 
tive actions  not  considered  through  the 
regular  anpropriatlon  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  would 
be  the  total  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1974? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  second  question  deals  with  out- 
lays. The  President's  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1974,  when  he 
submitted  his  budget  in  January  1973, 
was  $269  blUion.  What  Is  the  estimate 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
the  total  outlavs  for  fLscal  year  1974,  as- 
suming that  the  pendin.-?  legislation  as 
it  now  stands  becomes  law? 

Mr.  MCCLELL.A.N.  I  believe  the  -Igure 
the  Senator  gave  of  S269  billion  was  in 
round  numbers? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is 
correct. 

!vlr.  McCLELLAN.  That  figure  was 
$208,772  billion.  a.s  originally  submitted. 

:,:;•.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  I 
rounded  off  the  figure  to  $269  biliion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  this  supple- 
mental 'oili.  it  is  estimat:.d  tliat  the  total 
out'a'.s  would  be  about  $273.4  billion.  I 
may  say  that  the  re\ised  budget  outlay 
estimate  shown  ir.  the  1975  budget  is 
$274,660  billion.  That  is  the  revised  esti- 
mate for  the  outlays.  But  under  the  ac- 
tion that  the  committee  proposes  in- 
cluding ina.ction  on  legislative  proposals, 
the  outlr:vs  "ould  be  reduced  somewhat 
from  $'^.74,660  billion  to  about  $273,400 
billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  what  the 
committee  U'd.  it  took  the 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Nearly  one 
billion  and  a  half? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  $1.2  bUUoO- 
Take  $273.4  billion  from  $274.8  blllloB 
and  that  would  be  $1.2  billion  less  In  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  the 
committee  has  reduced.  That  would  In- 
clude the  legislation  before  us. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  includes  the 
supplemental 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  deals  only 
with  the  supplemental.  That  was  the  re- 
quest for  $11.1  billion  and  that  Is  reduced 
to  $9.6  billion,  in  new  budget  authority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  figure 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  If  the  Senator  would  yield  me 
just  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  tables  which  I  have 


had  prepared  dealing  with  Government 
deficits,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  other  Information,  as  well  as 
figures  showing  the  receipts  and  outlays 
for  various  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hm)- 
DLESTON).  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  again  express  deep  concern  about 
the  Government's  financial  situation.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  get  back  to  a 
balanced  budget.  We  have  had  enough 
deficits  in  recent  years.  The  continued 
and  increasing  large  deficits  are  the  ma- 


jor cause  of  infiation.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  committee  which  he 
heads  is  making  an  effort  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  chaos.  But  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult job.  I  recognize  that.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  get  back  to  a  balanced 
budget  but  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
an  effort  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Goveniment  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol. While  I  favor  many  of  the  items  In 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I 
shall  vote  against  It  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing my  deep  concern  over  continual 
deficit  spending  and  the  Inflation  which 
results  from  it. 


EXHIBIT  1 

DEFICITS-IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1956-75,  INCLUSIVE 

[Prepared  bv  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginlal 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Receipts 


Outlays 


Surplus 

(-^)  or 

deficit  (— ) 


Debt 
inte^es 


6.8  I  1967 1U.8 

7.3      1968 114  7 

7.8  ;  1969 143  3 

7.8  ( !97'i  .._ ::;::::::::":;;■■  U3'2 

9.5  '  1971 1337 

9.3  1972. ::::::;;:;;::::::::  mg 

9.5      1973 161.4 

10.3      19711 185  6 

11.0  I  1975> 207  g 

11.8  ' 

12.6  ;             20-yrtotal      2,205. 


U6  8 

-15.0 

14.2 

113.1 

-:s « 

15.6 

US  8 

-5.5 

17.7 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

17?.  0 

-29.2 

22.5 

186.4 

-25.0 

24.2 

203  7 

-IS.  1 

27.  !> 

??0.6 

-17  9 

29.1 

433.0 

-227.^ 

295. « 

Individual  income  taxes. 69 

Corporate  income  taxes 29 

Total  income  taxes.. 98 

Eidse  tajes  (excluding  highway)  .  10 

Eilite  and  gift 3 


124.0 

123 

113 

II.O 

11 

in 

3.0 

4 

4 

126 

11 

5 


139 

10 
5 


161 
11 
5 


177  I 

11 

6 


Customs 2 

Miscellaneous.. 3 

Total  Federal  fund  receipts..  116 
Trust  funds  (social  security  and 
highway,   less   intertund   trans- 
actions)  38 

Total 154 


44.0 


143 
51 


54 


60        71 


84 


92 


188.0      194      188     209     232 


270 


295 


EXPENDITURES 


Federal  funds ..            .  143 

Tnct  funds  (less  inte  fund  trans- 
actions)  36 

Total 179 


149.0 
36.0 


156 

40 


164 
48 


178 
54 


186 
61 


204 
71 


I 


221  I  Unified  budget  surplus  (+)  or  defi- 

cit(-) -25      .^3.1      _2    -24    -23    -15 

83  1  Federal  funds  deficit 27         6.0        13        30       29        25 


-5 
18 


18 


185.0   196   212   232   247 


275 


304 


'Eitimated  figures 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  observe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  that,  after  all,  the  Appropria- 
ticms  Committee  does  not  desd  with  the 
total  amount  of  the  budget  by  any  means. 
It  is  only  about — what?  — 40  percent  of 
the  budget  in  budget  authority  and  less 
than  30  percent  in  outlays  that  we  really 
^'aye  any  control  over.  The  remainder  :s 
backdoor  spending,  permanent  authority, 
and  fixed  expenditures,  over  which  we 
can  make  no  reduction. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
part  the  Senator  has  control  over  he  has 
oiade  reductions  on. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  do.  but  I  want  to 
tmphasize  that  we  probably  could  make 
Plater  progress  if  we  had  complete  con- 
^\,  but  we  do  not  have  It.  But  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1974,  in  action  on  ap- 
propriation  bills   prior   to   this   supple- 


Source:  Office  of  Manageme^.t  and  Budget  and  Treasury  Department 


mental  we  have  reduced  budget  authority 
by  $3.3  billion  with  a  reduction  on  esti- 
mated outlavs  of  one-half  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  E2IiMOX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
cr.i;  tha  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one 
item  in  chapter  XII  over  which  I  have 
seriouf  mis.s.ivings.  I  refer  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  requested  by  the 
Postal  Service.  The  postage  rate  Increase 
planned  for  January  5,  1974,  was  delayed 
until  March  2,  1974.  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  Cost  of  Livin.er  Council.  There- 
fore, the  Postal  Service  revenue  from 
mailings  was  reduced  by  $236  million  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  $236  million  was  re- 
quested by  the  Postal  Service  in  this  sup- 
plemental, but  that  request  was  cut  by 


the  Hou^e  to  $2?0  million  and  further 
cut  by  our  committee  to  $200  million.  In 
my  opinion  the  full  $2" 6  n::ll;on  re- 
cue,  t.d  .should  be  appropriated  if  the 
Po.t.il  Senlce  i.s  lo  avoid  a  !r.;nus  ca.sh 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Centres  created 
th?  Postal  Service  wi:]i  the  purpci?  of 
making  the  Service  largely  self-=:upport- 
ing  nnd  indep:nder.t  cf  con-;rcss:onai  ap- 
propri'-ition;-,  except  for  amounts  neccs- 
sa.y  to  cover  thp  co.st  of  handling  Gov- 
ernment mail  and  the  other  service?  pro- 
vided at  congrressional  direction.  .'Mso.  in 
creating  the  Postal  Service,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Contrress  expre.sspd  the  hope  that 
the  level  of  ser\-ice  provided  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  would  be  materially 
improved. 

At  pre.sent,  the  Postal  Service  has 
many  critics.  Most  cf  these  are  Individ- 
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uals  who  have  been  iaipatient  for  more 
rapid  prepress  than  has  been  possible  in 
an  organization  of  some  700.000  Postal 
employees,  operating:  35,000  post  offices. 

Much  of  the  equipment  was  obsolete 
and  it  is  tiiking  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  set  the  personnel  retrained  and 
the  facilities  modernized.  In  its  efforts  to 
provide  better  services  within  the  reve- 
nues which  postal  rates  produce,  the 
Postal  Service  has  depleted  its  operating 
fund  down  to  a  level  less  than  the  $350 
million  cash  required  to  meet  the  payroll 
every  2  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  I'  this  coimtry  Is  to  have 
prompt,  efficient  mail  delivery,  the  Postal 
Service  must  have  the  finances  available 
to  secure  the  personnel  and  facilities 
needed  to  move  the  Nation's  mall.  In  my 
opinion,  the  $36  million  cut  which  the 
Senate  is  making  in  this  supplemental 
Item  Is  without  justification  and  can  only 
have  the  result  of  further  damaging  the 
delivery  of  mall  In  this  Nation. 

Having  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  it  is  my  Intention  to 
support  this  bill,  and  urge  its  speedy 
adoption  by  the  State. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  number  of  reactions  and  comments  re- 
garding the  Labor-HEW  portion — chap- 
ter VII — and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion portion — In  chapter  V — of  the  com- 
mittee's reported  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  fiscal  year  1974,  H.R. 
14013.  Once  again,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macntj- 
soN)  who  serves  so  ably  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee, has  shown  himself  to  be  remark- 
ably compassionate  and  responsive  re- 
garding previously  unfimded  needs  in 
this  crucial  human  resources  program 
area.  The  country  continues  to  owe  him 
an  enormous  debt  for  his  vigilance  and 
dedication  to  Insure  that  these  programs 
receive  all  the  funding  that  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  a  tight  budget. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  his  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Cotton,  as  well  as  the  learned  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chairman.  Mr. 
McClillan,  smd  its  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Yoxtug,  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  bill  £is  reported,  especially 
chapter  vn.  And  I  also  want  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  the  commit- 
tee members  with  whom  I  have  worked 
so  long  and  who  have  been  so  courteous 
and  cooperative  on  various  programs: 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglz- 
TON)  on  emergency  medical  services;  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  on  the  vetertins  cost-of-lnstruc- 
tlon  program;  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh)  on  public  service  employ- 
ment programs:  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoirroYA)  on  bilingual  edu- 
cation; and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmire)  on  VA  medical  care  and 
other  veterans'  matters. 

SOCIAL    SEHVICE3 
REHABILITATION    ACT    OP    1973 

Mr.  President,  as  acting  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
during  consideration  of  S.  1875.  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  (now  Public 
Law  93-112),  and  as  chairman  of  the 


House-Senate  Conference  Committee  on 
this  legislation.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  the  committee  recommen- 
dation to  appropriate  an  additional  $20 
million  for  basic  grants  to  assist  States 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals so  that  they  may  prepare  for  and 
engage  in  gainful  employment.  This  ad- 
ditional amount  would  bring  the  total 
available  for  State  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  $650  million,  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1974  In  section 
100(b)  (1)  of  the  public  law. 

This  Is  the  same  amount,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee and  which  was  intended  in  the 
authorization  legislation  to  represent  a 
minimum  authorization  level,  rather 
than — as  is  often  the  case — a  more  Ideal 
amount  If  unlimited  Federal  dollars  were 
available  for  expenditures  to  meet  all 
the  program  needs  authorized  In  the  law. 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
when  the  Senate  and  House  originally 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $630  million 
In  the  first  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  (Public  Law  93-245),  it  was  under- 
stood that  if  additional  amounts  were 
needed,  a  supplemental  appropriation 
would  be  requested.  The  States  have  now 
indicated  that  they  have  sufficient  funds 
to  match  the  fuU  Federal  allotment  of 
$650  million. 

The  administration,  I  might  add,  has 
also  proposed.  In  a  belated  supplemental 
budget  request,  a  Like  additional  amount 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  concur  with  the 
committee  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  reconsider  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  self- 
Imposed  spending  plan  for  SRS  and 
spend  the  previously  appropriated  funds 
as  Intended  and  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  administration's  announced 
policy  of  cutting  bsw;k  and  eventually 
phasing  out  the  training  of  rehabilita- 
tion personnel  continues  to  concern  me 
gravely,  and  I  have  so  stated  In  my  own 
recommendations  to  the  committee. 

If  the  Senator  will  jield,  I  have  already 
Indicated  my  support  for  the  recommen- 
dation that  your  committee  has  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  spend  the  previously  appro- 
priated training  funds,  as  Intended  and 
provided  by  the  Congress. 

However,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  our 
distinguishing  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handlcaped — the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Senator  Randolph, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  collaborating 
with  as  author  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973:  Senator  WnxiAMs,  chairman  of 
the  full  committee:  and  Senator  Stat- 
roRD,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee — I  would  like  to  raise  a 
question  v.'ith  regard  to  tlie  fiscal  year 
1975  training  appropriation. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1974  funding 
level  for  training  represents  the  level  au- 
thorized in  the  law — $27.7  million — It  Is 
actually  money  from  two  dlfTerent  pots — 
$15.6  million  which  was  appropriated  In 
the  fiscal  year  1974  first  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  93-245), 
and  $12.1  million  In  carryover  balances 
from  fiscal  year  1973.  This  latter  money 
was  actually  obligated  In  fiscal  year  1973 


but  It  Is  being  spent,  we  are  told,  for  pro- 
grams  in  operation  during  fiscal  yey 
1974. 

Our  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  Is  this:  If  SRS  now  in  turn 
obligates  the  $15.8  million  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  but  again  does  not 
spend  the  money  until  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  actual  amount  of  Federal  dollars  be- 
ing expended  on  rehabUltatlon  training 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  only 
S12.1  million  and  not  $27.7  million,  the 
level  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  Indl- 
cated  as  the  level  of  rehabilitation  train- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1974.  Using  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  unexpended  flscal 
year  1974  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  administration  can  again  come 
back  with  a  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1975  that  Is  considerably  below  the  au- 
thorization level,  despite  the  reconunen- 
dation  of  your  committee  for  an  annual 
program  level  of  $27  million.  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  do  not  believe  that  this 
was  what  was  Intended  when  we  estab- 
lished the  target  authorization  flgxires  in 
Public  Law  93-112 — those  figures  were 
meant  to  be  actual  program  operating 
levels. 

Are  we  correct  in  assuming  that  for 
fiscal  year  1975  it  will  not  be  acceptaUe 
to  justify  a  lower  appropriation  on  the 
grounds  that  obligated  money  from  the 
previous  year  is  being  spent  In  that  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  to  other  matters. 

CHIU>    ABT7SK    PHKVENnON    AND    TUCATHXirr  iCT 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act,  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  on  January  31  of 
this  year  as  Public  Law  93-247  authis'- 
izes  the  creation  of  the  first  systematic 
national  program  to  prevent.  Identify, 
and  treat  child  abuse.  As  a  spomor  of 
the  original  Senate  bill.  S.  1191,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  chairing  joint  hearingi 
held  In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Frandsoo 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources — which  I  chair — and  the  Sob- 
committee  on  Einployment.  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor  on  which  I  and  Senator 
MoNDALE,  the  author  of  the  bill,  went. 
Again  smd  again  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  1191  the  tragic  story  of  abused  chll- 
dren — victims  of  psychological  and  emo- 
tional abuse  as  well  as  the  truly  allock- 
ing incidence  of  physical  abuse— wii 
told. 

The  new  law  Is  a  most  Important  law, 
designed  to  attempt  to  come  to  grips  wttli 
this  appalling  national  tragedy.  flooM 
100.000  cases  of  child  abuse  occur  In  UiJi  . 
Nation  annually.  I  know  that  no  MemlRr 
of  the  Congress — and  certainly  no  pri* 
vate  citizen — believes  that  we  can  letttdi 
continue:  the  cost  is  simply  too  gnat 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Abuse  PrefB- 
tlon  and  Treatment  Act  would  direct  *• 
Children's  Bureau  within  the  Office  ol 
Child  Development.  DHEW,  to  begin  » 
program  of  demonstration  projectijo 
local  communities  and  units  of  Qofts^ 
ment  in  an  effort  to  develop  socuaM 
child  abuse  prevention  programs.  I W 
the  Senate  to  Include  In  the  second  H^ 
plemental  appropriations  bill  the  H* 
million  recommended  by  the  c<xnmlttai 
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to  start  up  this  program,  and  to  extend 
the  availability  of  these  funds  through 
December  31.  1974. 

fgrOfVXD     jtVftTT  twTT.rrT     OF     IT7NDB     VOB     Sm 
TRAINING  PROJKCT8 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  Included 
language  in  H.R.  14013  which  would 
make  the  $6.6  million  which  has  been 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  train- 
ing grants  In  emergency  medical  tech- 
niques available  through  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1975.  These  training  au- 
thorities result  from  a  provision  in  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
of  1973,  Public  Law  93-154,  overwhelm- 
ingly accepted  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  Included 
In  HJR.  14013.  which  I  suggested  with 
Senator  Eagleton,  has  been  made  nec- 
essary, because  of  the  serious  delay  in 
the  publication  of  regulations  governing 
the  granting  of  awards  imder  this  au- 
thority. These  regulations  were  finally 
published  on  April  29,  1  week  ago,  which 
Is  some  5  ^  months  after  Public  Law  93- 
154,  which  I  authored  in  the  Senate,  was 
signed  into  law.  This  delay  has  meant 
that  the  grant  application  kits  could  not 
be  distributed  to  potential  applicants.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  earliest  these  applicants  would  re- 
ceive their  kits  was  yesterday.  May  6, 
with  a  deadline  date  for  submission  of 
completed  applications  of  May  30.  With- 
out an  exterision  in  the  time  for  funding 
availability.  It  will  be  virtually  Impossible 
for  these  applications  to  be  adequately 
reviewed  and  grants  awarded  on  an 
equitable  basis  by  Jime  30. 

Training  Is  a  vital  element  of  any 
emergency  medical  services  system  and 
I2  an  area  in  which  there  are  a  large 
variety  of  fully  Justifiable  training  pro- 
grams. By  extending  the  time  in  which 
the  $6.6  million  already  appropriated 
will  be  available  for  obligation,  Congress 
will  have  Insured  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  programs  can  be  supported.  The 
ability  to  utilize  these  training  author- 
ities wlU  mean  greatly  strengthened 
emergency  medical  service  systems  with 
trained  personnel  capable  of  providing 
the  essential  emergency  medical  services. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Senator  Eagleton 
and  Senator  Magmttson  for  their  full  co- 
operation In  accepting  and  recommend- 
ing to  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee  my  suggestion  that  the 
availability  of  these  funds  be  extended 
through  September  of  1975.  They  have 
been  absolutely  steadfast  In  their  sup- 
port of  the  programs  within  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

BKAIN    DiroKKATION   SKRVICK 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  full  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  included  in  the 
Senate  report,  that  the  Brain  Informa- 
tion Service  administered  by  the  Center 
for  the  Health  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  should 
receive  continued  support  at  least  at  the 
level  of  $300,000  per  year.  This  service 
has  been  supported  for  the  last  10  years 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke,  and  its  value  has 
been  attested  to  by  niunerous  specialists 


in  the  area  of  neurological  sciences 
throughout  the  Nation.  Last  year,  over 
20,000  conference  reports  and  43,000  re- 
ference bibliographies  were  distributed; 
the  monthly  circulation  of  the  current 
alerting  bulletins  was  over  10,000.  Today 
the  Brain  Information  Service  serves 
more  than  14,000  neurosclentlsts,  clini- 
cians, and  institutions.  It  is  apparent  the 
Brain  Information  Service  provides  a 
valuable  and  useful  service  to  these  spe- 
cialists and,  through  them,  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  ability  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  In  the  field  of  neuro- 
logical research.  The  committee's  action 
In  recommending  continued  support  at 
least  at  the  $300,000  level  will  prevent  the 
Imminent  phaseout  of  this  valuable  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  predicted  as  a  re- 
sult of  severe  reductions  recommended 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Neiu-ological 
Diseases  and  Stroke. 

dental  health  center 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Dental  Health 
Center  In  San  Francisco  be  continued  at 
full  operation  at  Its  present  location  until 
its  future  Is  discussed  in  the  upcoming 
heelings  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  appro- 
priations bills.  I  applaud  this  committee 
action  vigorously.  The  center  has  become 
very  much  a  part  of  the  San  Francisco 
community,  and  many  citizens  were  quite 
upset  at  the  prospect  of  its  move  to 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  considerable  equipment  In- 
vested In  the  San  Francisco  center, 
where,  for  some  time  now,  the  staff  has 
been  providing  invaluable  services  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  iimovative  cur- 
riculums  for  dental  schools  throughout 
the  country.  This  center  has  been  given 
by  HEW  primary  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation, research,  and  training  activities 
in  the  dental  and  allied  dental  profes- 
sions, and  has  developed  demonstration 
projects  with  dental  schools  throughout 
the  Nation.  Its  location  on  the  West 
Coctst  has  not  inhibited  Its  ability  to  be  a 
leading  force  in  the  development  of  den- 
tal education.  I  would  hope  that  when  its 
future  is  discussed  In  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings, attention  will  be  focused  on  whether 
it  could  fulfill  this  role,  as  the  swiminls- 
tration  proposes,  any  more  competently 
from  Washington  than  from  San 
Francisco. 

EDTTCATION 
BILINGUAL   EDTTCATION 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  honored  the  request  of  sev- 
eral Senators,  Including  myself,  by  in- 
creasing the  available  funds  for  the 
Federal  bilingual  education  program  by 
$20  million.  I  believe  this  is  a  significant 
statement  by  the  Senate  that  we  will 
work  harder  to  honor  our  legislative 
commitments  to  bilingual  children 
throughout  America.  The  committee  ac- 
tion is  especially  encouraging,  coming  as 
it  does  so  close  after  the  Supreme  Court 
law  decision  which  mandates  that  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
must  take  steps  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  Its  non-English-speak- 
ii^  students. 

rOLLOWTHBOUGH 

Although  just  7  years  old,  the  follow- 
through  program  has  proved  to  be  a 
major  contribution  to  early  childhood 


education  programs  serving  disadvan- 
taged children.  The  administration  has 
sought  to  phase  out  the  followthrough 
program  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
committee,  however,  has  wisely  provided 
an  additional  $20  million  to  continue 
the  program  for  an  additional  year, 
thereby  helping  to  sustain  the  impact 
this  important  program  is  having  on 
children  leaving  Headstart  and  entering 
elementary  school. 

HEW'S  RETDSAL  TO  SPEND  MONEY  FOR  VETERANS 
COST    OF    INSTBrCTION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  pleased 
by  the  committee's  firmly  voiced  disap- 
proval of  HEW'S  refusal  to  spend,  for 
use  by  eligible  Institutions  in  this  fiscal 
year,  the  $25  million  already  appropri- 
ated this  fiscal  year  for  the  veterans'  cost- 
of-instruction — VCL — program,  which 
I  authored  in  the  1972  Education  Amend- 
ments—Public Law  92-318.  The  Labor. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies  fiscal  year  1974  Appro- 
priations Act,  Public  Law  93-192.  appro- 
priated $25  million  for  the  VCI  program. 
Under  the  act's  anti-impoundment  lan- 
guage— that  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  amount  specified  in  any  appropria- 
tion provision  contained  In  the  act  or  any 
activity,  program,  or  project  within  such 
appropriation  may  be  withheld  from  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974 — a  minimum 
of  $23.7  million  must  be  obligated  for 
the  VCI  program  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Using  the  Office  of  Education's  theory 
that  the  fiscal  year  1973  fimds,  which 
were  f.nally  made  available  in  June  1973, 
were  for  use  in  academic  year  1973-74, 
the  law  In  section  420(d)  clearly  requires 
two  additional  Installment  pajTnents 
in  this  academic  year.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee has  directed  that  the  $23.7  million 
appropriated  and  required  to  be  obligated 
in  this  fiscal  year  "obligated  without 
further  delay"  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
quired two  remaining  Installment  pay- 
ments for  this  academic  year.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  making  this  point  clear 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS>  for  hi?  support  of  this 
program  and  cooperation  with  me. 

LASOR    DEPARnOCNT 
ADDITIONAL   rUNDINa   FOR   PUBLIC   SERVICE    JOBS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  committee's  strong  support 
and  recognition  of  the  need  for  addition- 
al funds  for  public  service  Jobs.  This  is 
a  full  response  to  the  bipartisan  recom- 
mendations of  13  Senators  led  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  myself,  and  Senator 
Javits. 

The  approximately  117,800  new  posi- 
tions created  by  the  $325  million  added 
by  the  committee  over  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $500  million,  will  do  much  to 
continue  the  successful  experience  of  the 
Nation  over  the  last  2  fiscal  years  with 
public  service  employment  programs  un- 
der the  Emergency  Emplojmaent  Act  of 
1971.  and  will  help  alleviate  the  continu- 
ing high  level  of  unemployment  across 
the  country.  I  congratulate  and  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) ,  « 
member  of  our  bipartisan  coalition,  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  matter  in  com- 
mittee. 

Public  service  emplojmient  programs 
have  clearly  proven  their  worth,  not  only 
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In  terms  of  providing  the  jobless  with 
meaningful  jobs,  but  also  In  decreasing 
the  Nation's  expenditures  for  welfare 
payments  and  unemployment  Insuranca 
In  addition,  based  upon  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  for  every  10  public  service  jobs  cre- 
ated. 4  private  oector  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated unmediately  and  that  another  6 
will  be  generated  over  the  next  18  to  24 
months  from  the  gross  national  product 
Increase  resulting  from  those  initial  14 
Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  February  I 
was  prlvUeged  to  chair  a  most  enlighten- 
ing day-long  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  on 
the  unemployment  situation  In  Califor- 
nia, and  the  job  impact  of— what  was  at 
the  time  ca.'Ld— the  energy  crisis  This 
hearing  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, which  I  chair,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor,  chaired  by  my  co'- 
league  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson l 

Mr.  President,  at  that  hearing  I  called 
for  a  massive  infusion  of  public  service 
funding.  Nearly  every  witness  at  this 
hearing  testified  to  the  past  success  and 
the  very  substantial  current,  as  well  as 
future,  need  for  an  adequate  public  serv- 
ice employment  program.  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley,  of  Los  Angeles,  specincally  rec- 
ommended Increased  funding  for  public 
service  employment,  and  public  ser\ice 
employment  specialist  Prof.  Walter  Pogel 
of  the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement, urged  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  size  of  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  jobs  created  by  the  additional 
funding  recommended  by  the  committee 
lor  public  service  employment  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  chronically  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  such 
as  bla/:ks  and  browns  and  young  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  under  25  for  thp  first 
quarter  of  this  year  has  been  9.9  percent 
and  a  staggering  18.9  percent  for  non- 
Caucasian  veterans.  For  aU  Vietnam -era 

oql^nnn"^  *'  ^]  ^^  Percen^-meaning 
-91,000  unemployed  veterans  ba.scd  on 
the  Labor  Department's  RrA  quarter 
ngures.  A  provi.sicn  of  t.he  new  Compre- 
hensive Fmplo.vment  and  Training  Act  ^ 
CETA— reru.'rec;  no^  cnly  that  we  Rive 
veterans  .special  con^^lderatlon  in  filling 
public  .service  job.s.  hut  also  rcquirp'5  In  a 
provision  I  authored,  that  special  empha- 
sis be  placed  on  the  development  of  loKs 
which  utilize  the  .•special  .skills  these  vet- 
erans acquired  in  the  .-crvlre.  .ind  that 
prime  sponsors  must  sperlfl'-ally  describe 
how  they  are  tToinf:  to  arnmpllsh  th»se 
special  empha'^e*- 

These  rrovi.slonj  and  the  $825  million 
in  th"  rommittee  bill  can  be  very  instru- 
mental in  dealing  with  ♦hi-^  national  dis- 
grare  of  intolerably  hf:?h  leveLs  of  unem- 
plovment  among  Vietnam-era  veterans 
Mr.  Pre.-ldent.  at  hearings  last  wpck 
of  the  Veterans'  .'\ffalrs  Subcommittee  on 
Readjustment.  Education,  and  Employ- 
ment, the  A.sslstant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power. William  Kolberg.  of  the  Dcpurt- 
ment  of  Labor  pled-red.  In  response  to  my 
questions,  first,  to  be  an  advocate  within 
the  administration  for  spending  the  full 
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amount  appropriated  for  public  service 
employment,  and  second,  to  Insure  that 
an  appropriately  high  proportion  of  the 
PSE  job.s  created  thereby  are  filled  by 
Vietnam-era  veterans — 27  percent  of  the 
EEA  jobs  were — and  third,  to  reexamine 
the  CETA  regulations,  and  those  under 
chapter  41  of  title  38,  to  make  appn.- 
rriate  revLsions  in  accordance  with  the 
underlying  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  March  27 
testimony  before  the  Ap.jroprialions 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  followed  by  my 
April  30  statement  concerning  veterans' 
employment  problems  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Readjustment.  Education,  and  Employ- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Reco.-^d  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimont  or  Senatob  Alan  Cranston 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  providing  me — and  my  colleagues — the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  our  proposed 
amendment  to  provide  an  additional  8350 
million  this  fiscal  year  for  the  Immediate 
creation  of  almost  300,000  public  service  Jobs 
with  state  and  local  governmental  sponsors 
across  the  nation. 

There  are  currently — and  there  have  been 
for  two  months  now — over  4.7  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work.  The  Febniary  figure  of  4  76 
mUUon  very  nearly  approximates  the  6  mil- 
lion level  which  plagued  the  nation  through- 
out 1971  and  1972  and  which  precipitated  our 
decision  to  appropriate  $2.25  billion  In  that 
period  to  fund  pubUc  service  Jobs.  I  think  It 
Is  clear  that  the  same  need  for  public  service 
job  rreatlon   Is  with  u«  today. 

While  It  was  somewhat  encouraging  that 
January's  unemployment  rate  of  52  did 
not  increase  even  further  In  February.  Julius 
Shlskln  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
cautioned  us — in  his  March  7th  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — not 
to  expect  any  substantial  decline  In  the  un- 
employment rate  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  4.5  million  people  approxi- 
mate the  entire  civilian  labor  force  of  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  being  out 
of  work  at  the  same  time.  Or,  If  one  could 
Imagine  the  approximate  total  civilian  labor 
force  of  Colorado.  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Utah.  Wyoming,  Alaska. 
Idaho,  and  Washington  being  unemployed 
at  the  same  time,  then  one  could  begin  to 
appreciate  the  dimension  of  the  problem 
In  terms  of  numbers  of  ruined  Uvea  and 
livelihoods,  when  we  speak  of  a  national 
unemployment  rate  of  6.2  percent. 

These  numbers  represent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Individual  personal  tragedies — 
something  the  present  administration  has 
never  aeemed  to  understand.  The  hard  facte 
are  that  these  numbers  represent  human 
tragedies,  and  that  words,  such  as  "InHa- 
tlon"  and  "recession"  are  not  merely  the 
playthings  of  economists  spouting  compet- 
inB  theories,  but  rather  represent,  literally, 
the  bread  and  butter  and  other  necessities' 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  human  condN 
tlon  of  all  Americans. 

The  spirallng  InOatlon  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing has  created  all  kinds  of  hardships 
for  most  Americans.  But  It  has  been  partic- 
ularly disastrous  for  the  millions  of  Amerl- 
'■ans  and  their  famUles  who  Just  cannot  find 
work. 

Just  last  week,  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  that  living  costs  have  gone  up 
IC  percent  over  the  past  13  months,  the 
highest  annual  rise  since  1943.  The  cost  of 
living  sped  ahead  another  U  percent  last 
month   while  the   purchasing  power  of  iin 


average  hour's  labor— for  thoee  fortunat. 
enough  to  have  Jobs— continued  to  Ot^^, 
This  February  rise  was  the  second  lareart 
In  any  one  month  since  1951— with  to« 
largest  occurring  last  August.  Food  nrkJ 
alone  have  risen  22.2  percent  in  the  iJt 
year.  '"" 

For  those  Americans  who  are  unemploved. 
these  Increases  are  absolutely  devaatatlne 
Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  want  and  ne^' 
Jobs,  not  welfare.  They  want  and  need  Jobs, 
not  unemployment  compensation.  And  thei* 
are  UteraUy  millions  of  Important  public 
.service  Jobs  which  need  doing  in  thousacdi 
of  localities  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  State  of  California,  we  are  facln* 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent  The 
number  of  Jobless  persons  soared  by  42  4oo 
in  January  over  the  previous  month  brliur 
Ing  the  February  toUl  up  to  744,000  to 
February.  I  was  privileged  to  chair's  most 
enlightening  day-long  hearing  in  Los  Angeles 
on  the  serious  unemployment  situation  in 
California,  and  the  job  impact  of  the  enerey 
crisis.  This  hearing  was  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee's Special  Subcommittee  on  Human  R«. 
sources,  which  I  chair,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Mtoa- 
tory  Labor.  * 

We  received  valuable  Insights  and  ex- 
pertise from  Important  public  officials— in- 
cluding the  mayor  of  Loe  Angeles,  Tom 
Bradley,  the  chairman  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Ken  Hahn  and 
former  Secretary  of  Labor.  James  Hodgson— 
as  well  as  representatives  of  labor,  indus- 
try, and  community-based  groupe,  and  some 
outatandlng  economists.  There  was  a  very 
strong  support  for  a  large  Infusion  of  pub- 
lic service  dollars  right  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  we  are  still 
In  the  midst  of  an  energy  "crisis."  or  whether 
or  not  our  crisis  Is  but  a  mere  "problem" 
now.  Is  not  the  question  at  thu  time.  Nearly 
every  witness  at  the  February  14  hearing 
testified  to  the  past  success  and  the  very 
substantial  current,  as  well  as  future,  need 
for  an  adequate  public  service  employment 
program.  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  specifically  rec- 
ommended Increased  funding  for  public 
service  employment,  and  public  service  em- 
ployment specialist  Professor  Walter  Pogel 
of  the  XJ.Cl^A.  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment urged  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  slBi 
of  the  pubUc  employment  program. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  Is  familiar 
with  the  evaluations  of  the  E.EA.  program. 
Even  those  Initially  skeptical  about  public 
service  employment,  especially  the  adminis- 
tration, have  come  to  sing  a  different, 
sweeter  tune.  There  seems  to  be  unlverssl 
agreement  that  the  B.EJi.  program — so  In- 
credibly relegated  to  the  Junk  heap  In  th« 
Pre."jldenf8  Initial  P.Y.  1974  budget — has 
been  a  successful,  productive  job  creation 
effort. 

I  want  to  make  two  often  overlooked  points 
about  public  service  employment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. First,  we  can  fund  the  200.000  new  Jobs 
we  are  seeking  within  our  present  overall 
budget  level;  and  second,  for  each  public 
service  Job  w»  oreate.  we  generate  over  ths 
next  18  to  34  months  another  Job  in  the 
economy,  generally  in  the  private  sector. 

The  facta  are  these  In  terms  of  total  cosU 
and  job  generation  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic service  employment:  Expenditures  for 
public  service  employment  wlU  result  In 
savings  In  welfare  payments  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  and  Increased  tax  revenues, 
of  40  cents  for  every  dollar  spent.  In  addi- 
tion, based  upon  Bureau  of  Labor  statlstlci 
data.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 
10  public  service  Jobs  created,  4  private 
sector  Jobs  wUl  be  created  Immediately  and 
that  another  6  will  be  generated  over  the 
next  18  to  24  months  from  the  gross  national 
product  Increase  resulting  from  thoee  Initial 
14  Jobs. 
Last  March,  I  Introduced  legislation,  tbs 
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Public  Service  Employment  Act  of  1973  (8. 
793),  which  would  provide  for  a  continuing 
nrogram  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
ducing 115  million  public  service  Jobs,  and 
would  operate  In  much  the  same  way  as  the 
highly  successful  programs  of  the  Emergency 
Bmployment  Act  of  1971.  but  vrtthout  an 
unemployment  rate  trigger.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve In  the  need  for  an  ongoing  P.8.E.  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Interim,  however,  we  propose  to  use 
the  transition  provisions — section  3(a)  specl- 
flcally — of  the  newly  enacted  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  Immediate  relief  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  currentlj-  out  of  work.  Under  our 
proposal,  some  197,000  new  public  service 
Jobs  would  be  created,  although  we  propose 
In  this  supplemental  only  to  pay  the  three- 
months  down  payment  on  the  annual 
salaries  for  these  Jobs.  When  added  to  the 
administration's  request  for  funding  35,700 
public  service  Jobs  in  the  second  supple- 
mental. .  this  would  get  us  started  with  a 
total  of  232,700  federally-financed  local 
Jobs — 140,000  nationwide  and  92.700  In  com- 
munities of  very  high  unemployment. 

These  addlUonal  Jobs  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  chronically  unemployed  or  under- 
employed persons  and  those  first  thrown 
out  of  work  diu-lng  the  energy  "thing",  such 
as  blacks  and  browns  and  young  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
veterans  under  twenty-five  which  has  con- 
sistently run  higher  than  the  over-all  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  has  Jumped  again, 
this  time  by  an  explosive  2V2  points — from 
7.5  percent  last  December  to  10  percent  In 
February. 

The  amendment  we  are  proposing  today 
would  mean  many  more  job  opportunities  for 
the  288.000  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans 
as  a  result  of  a  provision  we  wrote  Into  the 
new  law  which  requires  not  only  that  we 
give  veterans  special  consideration  In  filling 
public  service  Jobs,  but  that  special  emphasis 
be  placed  on  the  development  of  jobs  which 
utilize  the  special  skills  these  veterans 
acquired  In  the  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  March  29.  this  Friday,  has 
been  designated  "Vietnam  Veterans  Day"  by 
a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress.  But  honoring 
these  veterans  with  speeches  and  parades  is 
simply  too  little  and  too  late.  These  men  and 
women  need  adequate  GI  bill  benefits,  and 
more  Importantly,  they  need  Jobs  now. 

It  woxild  be  especially  fitting.  If  as  we 
approach  the  first  Vietnam  Veterans  Day.  we 
could  make  a  promise  to  these  veterans 
which — unlike  far  too  many  of  their  expecta- 
tions— would  come  true,  a  promise  of  many 
more  job  opportunities  available  to  young 
veterans  through  the  funding  of  a  large 
number  of  new  public  service  Jobs  right  away. 

For  their  sake  Mr.  Chairman — and  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  facing  un- 
bearable hardships  because  they,  or  one  or 
more  members  of  their  families,  are  out  of 
work— I  believe  we  must  act  quickly  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  available  ,1obs.  It  Is  a 
national  disgrace  for  such  great  numbers  of 
Americans  to  be  jobless.  We  can  and  must 
begin  now  to  put  Americans  back  to  work 
again — In  productive,  meaningful  ways. 

Statement  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  at  a 
HEAHrNG   or   THE   Vettirans"    Aftairs   Sna- 

COMMrmCK    ON    REAnJTTSTMENT.    EDTTCATION. 

AND  Employment,  Aprii.  30,  1974 
Mr.  Kolberg,  I  have  had  a  brief  opportunity 
to  review  your  prepared  statement  althouf^h  I 
was  unable  to  be  here  when  you  read  It  this 
morning  since  I  was  chairing  another  hear- 
ing. Somehow  you  and  I  don't  read  the  un- 
employment data  the  same  way:  nor  do  we 
evaluate  the  labor  department's  performance 
on  behalf  of  veterans  the  same  way. 

As  to  the  data.  I  can  find  no  reassurance 
In  a  seasonallv  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
of  9  9  per  cent  for  20-24  year-old  veterans 


for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  up 
from  7.7  per  cent,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1973.  with  a  total  of  291,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  now  unemployed.  As  the  depart- 
ment's ow^n  bureau  of  labor  statistics  points 
out.  in  contrast  to  your  optimistic  words 
based  on  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  We  are 
"back  up  to  a  year-ago  levels"  of  veterans' 
unemployment.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
black,  brown,  and  other  minority  group  vet- 
erans, whose  unemployment  rate  for  20-24 
year  olds  nationwide  is  at  an  astronomical 
18.9  per  cent,  more  than  30  per  cent  higher 
than  for  minority  group  non-veterans  of  the 
same  age. 

Your  data  for  the  west  coast  show  even 
greater  and  even  more  disparate,  and  even 
more  tragic,  data  In  terms  of  how  much 
tougher  It  Is  for  all  veterans,  and  especially 
minority  group  veterans,  to  get  Jobs.  For  the 
west  coast,  the  B.L.S.  first  Quarter  report 
shows  an  unemployment  rate  of  16  ner  rent 
for  vounp  Vletnam-era  veterans,  fully  sixty 
per  cent  Meher  than  fc*  all  west  coaist  non- 
veterans  20  to  24  years  old.  And  for  all 
Vietnam-era  veterans  the  west  coast  rate 
for  minority  veterans  Is  13.2  per  cent,  fully 
42  per  cent  higher  than  the  9.3  per  cent  rate 
for  non-veteran  westerners  20-34  years  old. 
The  rates  themselves  are  high  enough,  but 
It  Is  absolutely  Intolerable  for  veterar=  and 
especially  those  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, to  be  having  so  much  worse  prob- 
lems getting  work  than  those  who  did  not 
serve  their  country. 

If  that's  your  Idea  of  "progress."  In  wMch 
we  should  "take  pride".  I'd  hate  to  see  what 
you'd  characterize  as  a  poor  record.  T  con- 
sider the  unemployment  situation  confront- 
InK  Vietnam-era  veterans  a  national  dlsprace! 
This  situation  was  certainly  avoidable 
had  t^e  denartment  chosen  merely  to.  first. 
obey  the  law.  and,  second,  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  law  with  some  Imagination, 
foresight,  and  conviction.  I'm  talking  about 
title  five  of  the  1973  QI  bill  amendments,  en- 
titled the  "VeteranB"  Emplovment  and  Re- 
adlustment  Act  of  1972,"  which  I  authored 
with  Chairman  Hartke.  In  fact.  I  f.rpt  pro- 
nosed  and  the  Senate  adopted  that  legislation 
In  1970. 

For  you  to  come  up  here  today,  fully  19 
months  after  that  law  was  ensf-ted  and  16 
months  after  Its  effective  date  and  with  ap- 
parent aplomb  tell  us  you've  now  "filled"  all 
68  new  assistant  veterans  employment  rep- 
resentative positions  mandated  by  the  law.  Is 
]\\rX  prepo«-,terous . 

How  can  the  President  boast  of  having 
a  positive  program  for  veterans  If  that  kind 
of  lethargy  Is  tolerated?  Or  was  It  even  en- 
couraged— aided  and  abetted — by  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  arm,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  B'.idpef 

Surely,  If  these  new  A.V.E.R.'s  had  been 
doing  the  lob  Coneress  intended,  we  could 
have  avoided  this  early  1974  reversal  for  vet- 
erans' <ob  opportunities,  or  at  least  done  a 
lot  better. 

Second,  as  to  the  Labor  Department's  rec- 
ord of  r.oncomollance  with  the  1972  law. 
the  annual  report  required  under  the  law  was 
three  months  late  and  three  pages  lone,  and 
It  was  Incomnlete.  That's  about  one-sixth  of 
a  page  for  each  of  the  19  months  since  the 
law  was  enacted,  and  what  we  get  raises  more 
questions  than  It  answers. 

Third,  the  Labor  Deoartment's  totally 
lethargic  uninterested.  Imnlementatlon — or. 
more  accurately,  non-lmniementatlon— of 
the  1972  law  Is  further  evidenced  by  your 
failure  to  do  anvthlm?  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  take  any  steps 
at  all.  beside  U-^tlng  lob  onenlngs  wltn  the 
local  employment  service  offices,  to  provide 
the  "special  emphasis"  which  the  law  re- 
quires that  these  Federal  contractors  give 
to  the  employment  of  Vietnam-era  and  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans.  Absolutely 
nothing! 


I  discussed  this  with  you  a  year  ago  Ixjth 
at  ycur  cor.firniailon  hearings  and  In  my  of- 
fice personally  a.d  tUere  has  been  zero  [  er- 
fornia'-ce  to  do  mere  than  require  job  llstir.g, 
which  you  r\ere  Colng  before  t".:e  law  was 
enacted  anyway 

Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  prepared  state- 
ment makes  some  vague  allusion  to  reexam- 
ining steps  you  are  taking  under  the  law  In 
light  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  ai.d  Training  Act  of  1973.  That 
law^  was  enacted  more  than  4  montas  a.o. 
Since  I  authored  all  the  veterans'  proviiois 
in  C.E.T.A.  which  you  cited,  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  fact  that  you've  finally 
gotten  around  to  reading  them — and  the 
Senate  committee  report  and  the  conference 
report  which  my  staff  on  t-.vo  separate  oc- 
casions sent  to  your  office— urging  that  you 
do  more  to  carry  out  the  special  eniphasU 
program. 

SUMMER    JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  encouraged  by  the  conunittee's  rec- 
ommendation for  funding  summer  youth 
emploj-ment  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
House  allowance  of  $208,584,000.  to- 
gether with  $91,416,000  in  carryover 
funds,  for  summer  jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple, the  committee's  inclusion  of  $173 
million  to  meet  ne-a-  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements and  pro\ide  for  a  suromer 
youth  recreation  and  transportation  pro- 
gram will  do  much  to  improve  the  op- 
portimitles  for  our  Nation's  youth  this 
summer.  This  is  a  sound  response  to  the 
bipartisan  recommendations  submitted 
by  25  Senators  led  by  Senator  Javtts.  in 
which  I  joined. 
coMMUNmr  sERvici:  empixitment  for  older 

AJCERICANS 

Mr.  President,  title  IX.  community 
service  employment,  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  is  designed  to  provide 
community  .'service  jobs  for  low-income 
older  Americans  55  years  of  age  and 
older  in  the  fields  of  education,  social 
services,  recreation  services,  conserva- 
tion, environmental  restoration,  econom- 
ic development,  and  the  like. 

During  the  June  4  San  Francisco  and 
August  14  San  Diego  hearings  I  chaired 
last  summer  on  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization of  the  elderly,  significant 
testimony  was  given  on  the  Importance 
of  providing  job  opportunities  for  those 
senior  citizens  who  want  and  are  able  to 
work.  Senior  citizens  are  particularly 
qualified  to  perform  public  ser\1ce  jobs 
that  aid  their  own  peer  group,  whose 
special  problems  and  experiences  are 
often  less  well  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  younger  persons.  Many  of  the 
iobs  that  would  be  created  under  title 
ix  are  designed  to  offer  this  very  oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore,  jobs  provide  the 
purchasing  power  senior  citizens  need  to 
live  independent  lives — a  particularly 
difficult  achievement  with  food  prices 
skyrocketing  and  cost-of-ll\ing  Increases 
averaging  14.5  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1974  alone,  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  first  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $10  million  out  of  the  $100 
million  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974  so  that  this  vital  pro- 
gram—which has  the  potential  to  creat* 
as  manv  as  40.000  to  60.000  jobs-— could 
be  initiated.  The  $10  million  additional 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  second  sup- 
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plemental  appropriations  bill  under  our 
consideration  today  woiild  bring  that 
level  up  to  $20  million.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion so  that  senior  citizens — who  have 
especially  suffered  under  the  high  imem- 
ployment  rate  of  recent  months — can  be- 
gin to  enjoy  the  same  dignity  and  re- 
spect that  more  employable  groups  In 
our  country  take  for  granted. 

I^CAI,  SZEVICXS    FSOGBAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  the  committee's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  legal  services  prograans,  and 
partlculsu-ly,  its  recognition  of  the  need 
for  fimdlng  to  permit  the  smooth  tran- 
sition of  legal  services  programs  pres- 
ently funded  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  Congress  Is 
presently  considering.  In  conferenxse 
committee,  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  separate  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President,  the  legral  services  pro- 
gram has  provided  our  Nation's  poor  with 
the  same  access  to  the  courts  and  other 
tribunals  as  those  able  to  hire  attorneys. 
This  vital  program  has  enabled  many 
poor  people  to  pursue  their  claims  and 
vindicate  their  rights  through  the  judicial 
process — In  other  words  to  participate 
fully  in  our  society.  Most  importantly,  the 
legal  services  program  has  helped  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  one  segment  of  our 
population  In  the  fairness  and  viability 
of  our  system  of  law  and  order. 

I  welcome  the  committee's  foresight  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  continuity 
in  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor  imtU  such  time — hopefully  in  the 
very  near  future — that  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  created.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  for  their  continued  championship 
of  the  program  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

VETERANS'    ABMINISTRATION CHA1»TEK    V 

VETEBAK'S    MXDICAI.   CASE 

The  appropriation  of  $39,535,000  for 
medical  care  for  veterans  Included  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
1974.  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's action  in  the  first  supplemental 
of  urging  the  administration  to  carefully 
estimate  its  needs  in  carrying  out  the 
new  authorities  mandated  by  Public  Law 
93-82.  the  Veterans'  Health  Care  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1973,  which  I  authored  in  the 
Senate.  This  direction  to  the  VA  in  the 
flrst  supplemental  bill  Soiate  committee 
report  was  the  result  of  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation which  I  made  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mltte3  on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Mr. 
Haszkk)  .  The  administration,  I  believe, 
has  made  a  careful  estimate,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  accepted  the  administra- 
tion figure.  I  applaud  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  for 
VA  appropriations  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  for 
his  work  on  ttiis  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  its 
actions  on  approving  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 


1974. 1  particularly  want  to  recognize  the 
leadership  shown  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labcr-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Magnitson. 

Responding  to  the  economic  situation 
in  the  Nation,  the  committee  accepted 
the  basic  provisions  of  an  amendment 
that  I  cosponsored  along  with  12  other 
Senators  to  substantially  Increase  the 
funding  for  public  service  employment 
programs. 

Some  $325  million  in  additional  ap- 
propriations over  the  House-approved 
$500  million.  This  will  return  the  appro- 
priations level  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  per- 
mit some  117,000  additional  Jobs  to  be 
made  available  across  the  Nation. 

The  additional  funds  place  well  on  the 
road  to  retiunlng  the  level  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  the  level  achieved  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  Prom  testimony  to  the 
committee  and  from  the  administration's 
own  evaluation  contained  within  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  It 
is  evident  that  this  program  not  only  was 
a  marked  success  but  it  was  applauded  by 
cities.  States,  by  labor  unions,  and  by  the 
workers  themselves. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations  we  can  maintain  and 
Increase  still  further  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  assisting  men  and  women  ob- 
tain Jobs  that  offer  critical  community 
services. 

In  addition,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee accepted  an  amendment  I  intro- 
duced to  add  $10  million  to  the  funding 
of  the  conmaunlty  service  employment 
program  for  older  Americans. 

This  increase  in  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  title  IX  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1973  is  a  forceful  re- 
minder to  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
the  congressional  Intent  was  to  establish 
a  separate,  categorical,  and  distinct  pro- 
gram to  provide  part-time  community 
service  jobs  to  workers  55  and  older  and 
that  special  revenue  sharing  was  not 
deemed  to  be  an  acceptable  answer  to 
their  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  my 
letter  to  Senator  Magnuson  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  In  that 
regard,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
shift  the  direction  of  the  title  IX  pro- 
grams to  the  revenue-sharing  model  with 
States  and  localities  replacing  national 
contract  agencies  as  prime  sponsors  will 
be  reversed. 

This  is  the  second  appropriations  bill 
which  specifically  reiterates  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  wliich  was  spelled  out  during 
the  legislative  history  of  the  authoriza- 
tion measure. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  signed  by  my- 
self, as  chief  sponsor  of  the  authorizing 
provisions,  and  Senator  Eagleton,  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  subcommittee, 
which  underlines  our  view.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  committee  of  our  amendment 
and  our  view  of  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  make  it  obvious  to  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  that  Its  regulations 
will  have  to  be  revised  to  maintain,  not 
only  for  a  single  year,  but  throughout  the 
term  of  title  IX,  a  separate  program  in 
which  national  contract  agencies  play  a 
major  role. 

They  were  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duced the  successful  model  programs  and 
they  have  demonstrated  a  capability  for 
low-cost  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams that  we  want  to  see  continued. 

I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  additional 
funds  approved  in  this  measure  will  per- 
mit the  expansion  of  the  existing  title 
IX  programs  in  other  States  by  many  of 
the  same  organizations  which  have  cur- 
rently been  operating  these  pilot  pro- 
grams. 

Exhibit  1 

April  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Wahren  O.  Magnuson. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee amend  the  budget  request  of  the  Pre«. 
ident  In  the  area  of  manf>ower  affairs  af- 
fecting older  workers  In  the  following  way. 
First,  wo  would  urge  that  the  language  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration  which  would 
underline  Its  Intent  to  administer  Title  IX 
of  the  Older  Americana  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1973 — the  Older  Work- 
ers Community  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram— through  CETA  be  struck.  Second,  In 
its  place,  we  would  urge  that  an  additional 
separate  authorization  of  $10  mlUlon  for 
Title  IX,  to  be  operated  as  an  Independent 
program  as  Intended  by  the  Congress,  and 
to  be  used  Initially  for  expansion  of  the  na- 
ttonal  contract  programs,  be  incorporated. 
This  would  permit  the  expansion  of  the  op- 
eration mainstream  programs  In  other  states 
and  at  a  level  of  operation  that  Is  both  mora 
consistent  with  the  level  of  authorization 
and  the  record  of  some  eight  applicants  for 
every  avaUable  Jobslot.  Third,  we  believe  that 
additional  language  should  be  Incorporated 
to  Insist  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
$10  mllUon  appropriated  by  this  Committee 
for  Title  IX  in  the  previous  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bUl  be  spent  through  the  na- 
tional contract  programs. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  original  au- 
thorizing bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing subcommittee,  we  believe  the  La- 
bor Department's  proposal  conflicts  with  the 
Congressional  intent.  What  we  attempted  to 
do  in  the  Title  IX  legislation,  as  this  Sub- 
committee knows  all  too  weU,  was  to  capital- 
ize on  the  experience,  the  record  of  low  ad- 
ministrative operating  costs,  the  widespread 
community  support,  and  the  generally  posi- 
tive testimony  of  the  elderly  participants  and 
the  elderly  community,  regarding  the  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  program.  That  program  had 
been  operated  as  a  pilot  program.  We  at- 
tempted to  make  it  permanent,  separate,  and 
nationwide. 

It  had  t>een  operated  as  a  national  con- 
tract pro-am  by  vartotis  organizations 
which  had  dwnonstrated  an  abUlty — far  bet- 
ter than  the  Labor  Department's  general 
record  In  the  manpower  field  or  the  record 
of  state  or  local  governments  in  their  use  of 
either  EKA  funds  or  general  revenue  sharing 
funds — in  serving  low  income  unemployed 
workers  over  56.  And  we  hoped,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Report  states,  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  funding  under  Title 
IX  would  go  to  expand  these  national  con- 
tract programs.  We  did  not  desire  to  exclude 
state  and  local  governments  but  we  in  no 
way  intended  for  them  to  replace  the  na- 
tional contract  programs  as  tha  Labor  De- 
partment now  Informs  ua  it  Intends  to  do. 
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Nor  do  we  object  to  their  proposed  absorp- 
tion of  the  Title  IX  monies  under  the  same 
prime  sponsorship  system  as  caUed  for  in 
CITA  merely  because  of  unsubstantiated 
fears.  We  have  had  a  disturbing  experience 
now  with  general  revenue  sharing.  Its  re- 
sults, as  reported  in  a  letter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  were  that  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  actu- 
ally ever  found  their  way  to  older  persons. 
In  the  states  and  communities,  older  per- 
sons apparently  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain their  fair  share  oif  revenue-sharing 
funds.  Nor  does  the  past  experience  of  the 
Labor  Department  in .  the  manpower  field 
Justify  any  better  expectation  for  the  CETA 
program.  The  average  percentage  of  flrst- 
time  enroUees  under  the  EEA  program  In 
1972  of  persons  55  and  over  was  approxi- 
mately 6.4  percent.  For  aU  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  was  1.7  percent.  Yet  older  Ameri- 
cans traditlonaUy  represent  20  percent  of 
the  unemployed  and  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  poor. 

All  of  these  factors  seem  to  Justify  a  re- 
versal of  the  Labor  Department's  adminis- 
trative decision  to  totally  alter  the  character 
of  the  Title  IX  program  as  orlglnaUy  passed 
by  the  Congress.  The  legislative  paragraph 
they  relied  upon  was  Inserted  to  Insure 
coordination  with  the  CETA  program.  How- 
ever, the  entire  bUl  and  its  legislative  history 
substantiates  the  fact  that  we  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  utilizing  a  special  revenue  shar- 
ing program  administered  by  the  states  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Therefore,  we 
■ought  to  make  permanent  the  Operation 
Mainstream  program  as  a  separate,  identifi- 
able, categorical  and,  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree, national  contract  administered  pro- 
gram. It  was  In  tills  way  that  we  felt  It 
possible  to  target  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  workers.  We  would  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  share  our  concerns.  We 
believe  this  proposal  is  supported  by  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizena.  AAKP/ 
NRTA,  the  Katlonal  Fanners  Union  and  the 
National  Council  on  Aging. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  on  thla 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward   M.   Kennzdt. 
ChaiTman,  Federal  State  Community 
Servicea  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging. 

Tbouas  F.  Eaqletoit, 
Chairman,   Senate   SulKommittee   on 
Aging. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  aU  time. 

The  "PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pot-bright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravil),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huohis),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeb),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
KAH),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  is  absent  on 
ofiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  182  Leg.] 

YEAS— 86 

Abourezk 

Fong 

M(^ 

Muskle 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

HaakeU 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Bible 

Heims 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hvimphrey 

Scbwelker 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.Jackson 

Scott, 

Cannon 

Javlts 

WUliam  L 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Tliurmond 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Timney 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

WUliams 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young 

Fannin 

Montoya 

NAYS— 1 
Byrd,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
NOT  VOTING— 14 


AUen 

Chiles 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 


Gravel 

Hartke 

Htighes 

McOee 

Metzenbaum 


Mondale 
Sparkman 
Taft 
Talmadge 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  14013)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motiOD  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  the  following 
Senators  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate:  Messrs.  McClellan,  Magnttson, 
Stennis,  Pastors,  Bible,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
McGn,  MAMsnxLo,  Proxxzu,  Mon- 
toya, Inouye.  Holungs.  Bayh,  Young, 


Hruska,  Cotton,  Case,  Pong.  Brooke, 
Hatfield.  Stevens.  Mathl-is.  Schweiker, 
and  Bellmon. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT— VOTE  ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cast  the  only  vote  against  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  Just 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  did  this  to  express  my  deep  concern 
for  the  (jrovemment's  financial  situation. 
I  really  believe  that  it  is  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  our  Nation — the  need  to 
get  Federal  spending  under  control,  the 
need  to  get  back  to  a  balanced  budget. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  the  cost  of 
living  under  control  until  we  get  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control. 

There  are  parts  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  that  I  favor.  I  regret 
the  need  to  vote  in  opposition  to  it.  But 
some  way  or  another  we  must  call  a  halt 
to  the  Government's  accelerated  spend- 
ing and  deficits. 

I  recognize  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reduced  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  administration,  but  I  feel  so 
keenly  about  the  problem  of  Government 
deficits  and  runaway  spending  that  I 
concluded  to  cast  my  vote  in  the  negative. 
I  might  say  that  when  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1974 — ^when  that 
budget  was  submitted  by  the  President 
in  January  1973,  the  budget  request  was 
for  $288  billion  in  obligational  authority. 
With  the  passage  of  the  supplemental  to- 
day, it  brings  the  fiscal  1974  figure  some 
$18  to  $19  billion  greater  than  the  pro- 
posal submitted  January  a  year  ago. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

One  final  word:  For  the  6-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1975,  the  accumulated 
Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  $133  billion. 
Thus,  25  percent  of  the  total  national 
debt  will  have  been  Incurred  during  that 
brief  period  of  time.  The  annual  Interest 
cost  of  the  debt  is  $30  billion. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT 
HOSPITALS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3203,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3203)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doic- 
NicK)  relating  to  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Is  the  pending  question. 
That  was  the  one  that  I  was  going  to 
have  brought  up,  but  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  at  this  time — I  do  not  believe 
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there  Is  any  objection — amendment  No. 
1214. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ixie  a«islant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  1214  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  a.  Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  \b  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  (C)  Lf  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  b^evlng  (1) 
that  such  employee  he*  been  Issued  a  certif- 
icate by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
either  that  he  Is  a  member  of  a  religious  sect 
or  division  thereof,  the  established  and  tradi- 
tional tenets  or  teachings  of  which  oppose  a 
requirement  that  a  member  of  such  sect  or 
division  Join  or  financially  support  any  labor 
organization,  or  that,  even  though  he  la  not 
a  member  of  such  a  religious  sect  or  dlvLsion 
thereof,  he  holds  conscientious  objections  to 
membership  in  any  labor  organization  based 
upon  his  religious  training  and  beliefs  in 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation,  and  (11)  either  that  such  employee 
has  timely  paid.  In  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and 
Initiation  fees,  sums  equal  to  such  dxies  and 
initiation  fees  to  a  nonrellglous  charitable 
fund  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  which  Is  designated  by  the  labor 
organization  and  the  employee  or  by  such 
labor  organization  or  employee  alone  If  the 
other  falls  upon  request  to  participate  In  the 
designation  of  a  fund  or,  in  any  case  in 
which  different  funds  are  designated  by  the 
labor  organization  and  the  employee,  selected 
by  lot  from  the  funds  so  designated,  or  that 
the  labor  organization  waives  such  payment, 
or  (ill)  that  such  employee  has  compiled 
with  alternative  arrangements  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  such  employee  and  (uch  labor 
organization". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  here.  I 
will  explain  this  amendment  very 
quickly,  and  I  do  not  really  think  that 
anybody  on  the  committee  would  object 
to  it.  I  say  that  because  this  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  prior  to 
this  time,  on  another  bill  2  years  ago.  The 
proposal  originates  from  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  religious  scruples  against 
joining  a  union  Their  whole  religious 
training  is  against  that,  and  in  many 
cases  where  there  are  union  shops  in 
existence,  they  are,  as  we  all  |now.  re- 
quired to  join  such  a  union  alter  they 
have  been  employed  a  certain,  time,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  closed  shop  system, 
where  one  had  to  be  a  member  of  the 
union  before  he  was  employed,  which 
we  outlawed. 

This  amendment  says  that  If  a  person 
is  a  member  of  a  religious  sect  or  divi- 
sion thereof,  the  established  and  tradi- 
tional tenets  or  teachings  of  which  op- 
pose a  requirement  that  a  member  of 
such  sect  or  division  join  or  fUianclally 
support  any  labor  organization,  or  that, 
even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  such 
a  religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  he 
holds  conscientious  objections  to  mem- 
bership in  any  labor  organization,  when 
such  an  employee  has  timely  paid  the 
equivalent  to  his  dues  to  a  charity  which 
Is.  under  the  approved  terms  of  the  IRS, 
in  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  what  he 


would  otherwise  be  required  to  pay,  then 
he  can  go  ahead  and  work  in  that  em- 
ployment or  that  organization. 

One  of  the  groups  which  is  very  strong 
in  this  belief  is  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists.  They  do  not  believe  one  should 
be  required  to  join  a  union  if  their  re- 
ligious teachings  tell  them  they  should 
not.  They  agreed,  a  few  years  ago.  even 
though  It  did  not  become  the  general  law. 
that  this  idea,  which  is  a  compromise 
from  their  original  position,  will  be  suffi- 
cient as  far  as  they  are  concirned.  They 
could  give  to  their  local  hospital  or  to 
their  own  religious  sect,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  dues  which  they  would  other- 
wise have^  pay,  and  by  so  doing  could 
accept  employment  In  a  union  shop  op- 
eration, whereas  they  would  not.  under 
their  religious  training,  be  allowed  to  join 
that  particular  company. 

So  I  would  ask  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  if  he  has  any  objection  to  this  kind 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  principle  involved  here  is  a 
principle  that  all  Senators  can  accept — 
the  fact  that  a  man's  religion  is  a  matter 
of  personal  conviction,  and  matters  of 
that  nature,  should  be  understood. 

However,  there  are  several  practical 
reasons  why  I  am  advised.  I  hope  this 
amendment  would  not  be  added  to  the 
bill  at  this  time.  The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  most  concerned  with  this  measure, 
of  which  he  is  a  coauthor,  thinks  it  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  some  of  the 
amendments  that  might  be  offered  here, 
because  it  might  affect  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage. 

1  am  opposed  to  this  amendment,  first. 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
redimdant.  Union  policy  and  practice  al- 
ready fully  recognize  the  religious  con- 
victions of  individuals. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  CouncU  offi- 
cially declared,  nearly  10  years  ago: 

That  unions  shoxUd  accommodate  them- 
selves to  genuine  Individual  scruples. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  urged  all  of  Its 
national  and  international  affiliates  to: 

1.  Immediately  adopt  procedures  for  re- 
specting sincere  {jersonal  religious  convic- 
tions as  to  union  membership  or  activities: 
and 

2  Undertake  to  insure  that  this  policy  Is 
fully  and  sympathetically  Implemented  by 
all  local  unions. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  Nation, 
unions  have  negotiated  such  provisions 
in  their  contracts  with  employers.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  among  these  employ- 
ers are  nonprofit  hospitals — both  reli- 
giously affiliated  and  nonsectarlan. 

The  clauses  which  unions  have  nego- 
tiated to  protect  employees  with  reli- 
gious scruples  are  both  strong  and  effec- 
tive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
examples  of  these  clauses  in  the  Record. 

First.  The  clause  in  a  contract  with  a 
Portland,  Oreg.,  hospital  reads: 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  ncn- 
assoclatlon  of  employees,  based  on  bonafide 
religious  tenets  or  teaching  of  a  church  or 
religious  body  of  which  an  employee  is  a 
member,  the  employee  may  exercise  the 
choice  of  joining  the  union  or  to  pay  an 
amount  of  money  equivalent  to  regular 
union  dues.  Initiation  fees  and  assessments. 


if  any,  to  a  non -religious  charity  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  employee  and  the  repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  union. 

Payments  are  to  be  paid  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis  or  In  advance  and  receipts 
sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union. 

Second.  A  contract  with  an  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  nursing  home: 

No  employee  shall  be  required  to  join  the 
union  If  such  joining  would  be,  in  good  con- 
science, a  violation  of  his  or  her  rellgloiu 
beliefs  and  neither  the  employer,  other  em- 
ployees or  the  union  shall  in  any  way  dis- 
criminate against  the  said  employee  for  hts 
or  her  refusal  to  join  the  union,  provided 
that  any  employee  refusing  to  join  the  union 
on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs  shall,  as  % 
condition  of  continued  employment,  make  a 
monthly  contribution  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  monthly  union  dues  paid  by  her  fel- 
low employees  to  a  recognized  charitable  or- 
ganization located  in  Grays  Harbor  Country, 
for  which  contribution  she  shall  receive  and 
retain  monthly  receipts  delivering  same  to 
the  union  upon  demand. 

Third.  A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  a  health  acre  institution  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Objections  to  joining  the  union  which  are 
based  on  bona  fide  religious  tenets  or  teach- 
ing of  a  church  or  religious  body  of  which 
such  employee  Is  a  member  will  be  observed. 
Any  such  employee  shall  pay  an  amount  of 
money  equivalent  to  regular  union  dues  and 
Initiation  fee  to  a  non-rellglous  charity  or 
to  another  charitable  organization  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  employee  affected  and 
the  bargaining  representatives  to  which  such 
employee  would  otherwise  pay  the  dues  and 
taltlatlon  fee.  The  employee  shall  furnish 
written  proof  to  the  union  that  such  pay- 
ment has  been  made.  If  the  employee  and 
the  bargaining  representative  do  not  reach 
agreement  on  such  matter,  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  shall  designate  the 
charitable  roganlzatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  each  of  the  contracts  that  I  have 
quoted,  a  union  shop  agreement  had  been 
negotiated.  Indeed,  It  should  be  clear  that 
free  collective  bargaining  is  the  most  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  reconciling  union  se- 
curity and  individual  rights. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  imnecessary  in  light  of  union 
practice,  but  also  because  It  is  grossly 
impractical. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  labor  relations 
policy  that  collectively  bargained  con- 
tracts are  much  more  easily  enforced 
than  are  contracts  whose  terms  have 
been  imposed  by  a  third  party. 

This  amendment  flies  In  the  face  of 
good  sense  and  practical  administration. 
It  creates  a  cumbersome  process  whereby 
the  NLRB  must  certify  that  every  em- 
ployee seeking  exemption  from  joining 
a  union  is  either: 

First,  a  member  of  a  religious  sect 
where  traditional  tenets  or  teachings  op- 
pose the  joining  or  financing  of  a  union; 
or 

Two,  if  not  a  member,  holds  conscien- 
tious objections  based  on  "religious  train- 
ing and  beliefs  in  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those 
arl'^ing  from  any  human  relation." 

This  procedure  would  require  the 
board  to  make  an  initial  factfinding  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  employee 
is  a  bonaflde  religious  objector.  Msiklng 
such  a  determination  would  not  only  be 
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time-consuming,  but  it  would  also  in- 
volve esoteric  and  highly  sensitive  inter- 
pretations. 

The  proposed  amendment  creates  a 
further  problem  of  burden  of  proof.  The 
question  is  left  unresolved  as  to  which 
party  would  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  an  employee  does  or  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  religious  convic- 
tions. 

As  if  the  P.rst  factfinding  determina- 
tion were  not  cumbersome  enough,  this 
amendment  would  further  require  still 
another  factfinding  determination  if  the 
employee  files  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge. 

In  addition  to  delegating  to  the  NLRB 
the  task  of  certifying  employees  with 
religious  convictions  this  amendment 
would  burden  the  board  with  an  addition- 
al policing  function  by  providing  for  a 
procedure  of  charitable  payments  in  lieu 
of  periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees. 

The  cumbersome  determination  and 
enforcement  procedure,  which  the 
amendment  seeks  to  Impose  on  unions 
and  the  board  would  he  counterproduc- 
tive. The  treatment  of  employees  with 
religious  convictions  is  better  left  to  the 
parties  through  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

So.  while  the  principle  is  acceptable, 
I  believe  there  are  reservations  to  in- 
cluding It  in  this  way  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  I  can  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  Ohio's  feeling 
that  the  bill  ought  to  go  through  without 
an  amendment.  Frankly,  it  has  been 
amended  once  already  by  an  amendment 
which  he  accepted,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  kind  of  tough  for  any  of  us  to  vote 
against  religious  freedom  of  this  kind. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  agrees  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but,  as  he  knows,  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  there  ought  to  be  something 
in  the  law  which  makes  this  type  of  em- 
ployment available  for  people  who  hold 
these  religious  beliefs.  I,  myself,  do  not 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  sect,  but 
I  will  say  that  I  have  f  oimd  them  to  be 
very,  very  fine  people  in  all  the  time  I 
have  known  them. 

Although  I  had  this  bill  up  before  in 
the  committee,  I  think  for  something 
like  6  years — and  I  may  be  Just  a  little 
wrong  on  that — I  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  present  it  on  the  floor.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
it  In  committee  except  once,  when  it 
was  adopted. 

All  I  can  say  is  that,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Ohio — and  I 
think  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  is  not 
here — I  do  not  foresee  any  opportunity 
to  present  this  type  of  amendment  in 
the  rest  of  this  session.  So  I  have  to  take 
such  opportimlty  as  I  have,  and  this  is 
the  only  bill  coming  out  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  the  NLRA, 
and  it  certainly  is  most  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  despite  his  feeling  about  the 
principle  of  the  bill  being  right,  believes 
he  must  be  opposed  to  it,  I,  in  turn,  must 
press  for  it  and  will  ask  for  a  vote  on  It 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Surely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  just  pointed  out  the  AFL-CIO. 
throughout  its  member  unions,  recognizes 
that  there  are  religious  groups  that  have 
convictions  that  are  antithetical  to  the 
membership  of  the  imlon;  and  in  recog- 
nizing that,  they  in  no  way  permit  any 
discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
someone  whose  religious  convictions 
keeps  that  person  from  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  examples 
to  the  contrary  where  people  have  been 
denied  employment  because  of  their  reli- 
gious convictions? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  examples  right  at  the  tip 
of  my  tongue.  However,  I  would  say  that 
members  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
have  come  to  me  and  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  they  could  not  get  em- 
ployment, because  they  are  religiously 
and  traditionally  against  a  union.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  not  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  may  not,  pollcywise,  from  the  top 
be  in  favor  of  this  lack  of  discrimination. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  get  a  business 
manager  or  someone  like  that  who  has 
worked  hard  in  a  particular  area,  is  look- 
ing for  a  promotion  in  his  job,  and  does 
not  want  to  take  In  a  group  of  people 
who  will  not  support  his  union. 

I  presume  that  that  is  the  type  of  case, 
or  at  least  is  what  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists have  come  to  me  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Nebraska 
happens  to  be  a  State  where  the  union 
shop  is  not  permitted.  Consequently.  I 
cannot  report  that  anyone  has  been 
denied  emplojmient.  because  of  his  re- 
ligious conviction  that  he  could  not  join 
a  labor  imion.  However,  I  have  had 
workers  come  to  me  and  advise  me  that 
they  were  victims  of  harassment,  be- 
cause of  their  feelings  that  they  did 
not  want  to  join  the  union.  Things  were 
made  disagi^eable  for  them  in  their 
place  of  employment. 

I  would  not  for  a  minute  imply  that 
all  of  their  fellow  workers  engage  in  that 
t3rpe  of  activity.  However,  In  any  orga- 
nization, there  are  enthusiasts  who  feel 
that  everybody  should  go  along  and  join. 
As  a  result,  there  are  barbed  Insinua- 
tions, and  sometimes  there  is  actual  in- 
terference with  a  man's  performance  of 
duty.  That  makes  a  disagreeable  situa- 
tion that  no  honest  individual  who  in- 
tends to  do  an  honest  day's  work  should 
have  to  put  up  with. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is,  in  my  opinion, 
totally  right.  The  Seventh-day  Advent- 
ists, to  whom  I  have  referred  quite  a 
few  times  in  this  discussion,  nm  a  hos- 
pital of  thelf  own  In  my  State.  They  have 
one  In  Denver  which  is  called  the  Porter 
Memorial  Hospital.  It  is  a  church-run 
hospital.  Under  this  bill  we  would  be  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  labor  organization.  It 


is  true  that  all  the  people  working  in  that 
hospital  are  not  Seventh-day  Adventists, 
although  I  would  presume  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are.  What  we  are  really 
saying  to  the  people  who  are  there  Is: 
"Sure.  Go  ahead  and  do  your  collective 
bargaining.  Bargain  with  the  people  who 
are  at  the  top  of  the  hospital.'  But  the 
people  at  the  top  of  the  hospital  do  not, 
religiously,  believe  in  the  union  at  all. 

That  makes  for  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  can  see  how  that  hospital  could 
receive  a  ver>'  severe  economic  impact 
in  trying  to  run  a  good  hospital  unless 
we  have  this  kind  of  provision  in  the 
bill. 

So  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  agree 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
troubled  by  this  amendment  for  a  rea- 
son quite  different  from  the  merits, 
which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  minute.  I  am 
troubled  by  it,  because  it  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
and  we  have  resisted  such  amendments 
to  this  bill,  which  deals  only  with  the 
question  of  access  of  hospital  workers 
to  the  Nr-tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  of 
religious  discrimination  or  discrimination 
on  religious  grounds  is  something  to 
which  we  are  all  verj'  sympathetic,  of 
course.  However,  are  we  not  also  very 
deeply  sympathetic  to  provisions  barring 
all  racial  discrimination?  Yet  I  have 
moved  to  table  such  an  amendment.  I 
will  not  yield  to  anyone  in  my  devotion 
to  opposition  to  racial  discrimination, 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  my 
whole  pubUc  and  private  life. 

I  moved  to  table  such  an  amendment 
myself,  and  it  was  tabled.  The  reason 
why  I  did  so  was  not  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  that  issue.  The  essential  fact  is 
that  if  we  open  the  door  by  any  amend- 
ment, no  matter  how  plausible  or  how 
pleasing,  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  other  Senators  can  say.  "OK. 
If  you  are  going  to  start  going  into  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  whv  not 
go  into  the  whole  thing  from  end  to 
end." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says  that 
he  does  not  know  when  we  will  get  an- 
other labor  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Well,  how  do  we  ever  get  a  labor  bill 
on  the  floor?  There  are  so  many  of  them 
that  are  introduced. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  objection  to  having  the  Senate  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act?  Why  must  we  close  the 
door  or  close  our  minds  to  them? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  closing  the  door  or  closing 
our  minds.  Any  Senator,  of  course,  can 
introduce  a  bill  and  offer  an  amendment, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doic- 
DacK)  has  done.  The  Senate  will  then 
work  Its  will  and  control.  I  make  no  pre- 
tense that  I  have  the  right  to  close  any- 
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thing.  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  this  bill,  so  far 
as  this  side  Is  concerned.  I  feel  that  I  may 
express  my  view,  so  that  If  the  bill  has  In 
It  provisions  relating  to  a  generalized 
revision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  it  has  much  less  chance  bf  either  be- 
ing passed  here  or,  what  Is  piore  impor- 
tant, ever  becoming  law.  If  it  gets  through 
the  conference. 

Let  us  remember  tliat  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Senate  bill.  It  has  io  go  to  the 
House.  There  are  many  amendments 
which  Senators  can  feel  jusSfied  In  try- 
ing to  have  accepted.  Onoe  we  make 
these  as  traditional  ChrJbtmas  tree 
measures — and  we  have  done  that  to 
many  other  measures — in  my  Judgment, 
that  will  doom  the  measure. 

But  there  is  no  closed  door  or  closed 
mind  about  it  at  all.  The  fact  Is  that 
any  Member  can  Introduce  a  bill  or  any 
Member  can  introduce  an  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  a  very 
senior  member  of  our  committee.  He  can 
contend  in  the  committee,  as  many  of  us 
have  in  the  past,  for  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  whole  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  amend  it. 

We  did  not  contemplate,  at  least  I  did 
not  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
did.  that  this  bill  would  be  made  such 
a  vehicle.  One  of  the  dangers  of  bringing 
any  bill  to  the  floor  regarding  unioniza- 
tion— and  we  may  have  one  regarding 
agriculture,  too,  which  will  come  along 
in  due  course — is  that  it  may  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  another  complete  review 
of  the  labor-management  statutes, 
something  which  would  have  this  meas- 
ure carry  a  weight  which  it  cannot  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  there  are  many  of  us  who,  not 
just  In  the  last  weeks  but  oyer  the  past 
several  years,  have  Introduced  bills  and 
urged  the  Senate  to  consldO'  them.  On 
one  occasion.  I  was  successful  in  get- 
ting the  subcommittee  to  hold  some 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act.  Wit- 
nesses came  In  here,  traveling  some  dis- 
tance at  their  own  expense,  and  made 
an  excellent  case.  All  they  got  out  of  it 
was  a  compliment  for  having  made  a  fine 
appearance. 

I  cannot  understand  the  resistance  of 
the  committee  to  opening  up  the  idea 
that  our  national  labor  relations  law,  in 
general,  should  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  when 
amendments  are  tabled  and  not  con- 
sidered on  their  merits.  I  believe  that 
the  committee  is  the  agent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  would  hope  that  on  this 
amendment  and  the  others  to  be  olTered 
today  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  them  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hearing  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  refers  related  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  hearing  was  very  pro- 
ductive for  the  Senator  and  the  constit- 
uents who  appeared,  and  there  were  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  OSHA  which  re- 
sulted. That  was  enthrely  satisfactory  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned;  indeed,  I  par- 


ticipated and  cooperated  In  respect  of 
the  hearing  and  the  changes. 

Nor  Is  there  any  closed  door  or  lack 
of  consideration  for  these  amendments. 
The  Senate  will  quite  conscientiously 
vote  up  or  down  any  motion  to  table  be- 
cause, in  its  own  judgment,  it  will  de- 
cide whether  it  does  or  does  not  wish 
to  have  this  bUl  the  vehicle  for  those 
particular  amendments. 

The  same  is  true  In  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado,  on  any  day  this 
session,  can  call  up  any  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  introduced,  including  a  new 
one.  and  ask  for  a  committee  vote,  which 
I  would  certainly  fully  facilitate,  and  I 
am  sure  our  chairman  would  agree, 
which  would  say,  "We  want  to  set  a 
series  of  hearings  on  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act."  So  I  would 
not  say  that  the  door  Is  shut  or  any- 
one's mind  is  shut. 

This  particular  amendment  has  been 
debated  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
debated  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b) ,  which  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  union  shop  and  State  control  of 
that  situation.  Senator  Dominick  says. 
and  I  accept  his  word  for  it,  that  it  was 
accepted  at  that  time.  That  was  certainly 
directly  germane  to  that  issue.  But  it  is 
not  germane  to  this  Issue,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  that  of  others  who  have  dealt 
with  this  measure.  Including  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  exists 
now. 

So  it  is  a  point  which  the  Senate  will 
pass  on  in  due  course. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  Is  this:  I  have  read  the  amendment 
very  carefully.  I  notice  a  Uttle  dichotomy 
in  It.  which  is  imderstandable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  significant  that 
there  Is  no  proof  before  us  that  this  mat- 
ter has  worked  In  a  discriminatory  way 
to  deprive  anyone  of  any  rights  or  to  vio- 
late anyone's  conscience. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  states,  and 
I  accept  It,  that  representatives  of  a  given 
church  have  approached  him  and  said 
there  is  such  a  situation.  But  we  have  no 
cases.  We  have  had  no  hearings,  nor  any 
cases.  I  think  that  is  an  Important  point 
where  you  are  going  to  strain  to  put  It  on 
a  bill  which  has  such  a  highly  speclaUzed 
purpose. 

The  other  thing  I  noticed,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  answer 
this,  is  that  In  lines  7,  8,  and  9,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  financial  support : 

A  requirement  that  a  member  of  such  sect 
or  division  join  or  flsanclally  support  any 
labor  organisation. 

Then,  when  s'ou  look  on  the  next  page, 
lines  1,  2,  and  3,  there  Is  the  statement: 

He  holds  conscientious  objections  to  mem- 
bership in  any  labor  organisation  based  upon 
his  religious  training. 

What  that  leads  me  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, just  so  that  the  record  may  be  clear. 
Is  whether  it  is  a  conscientious  objection 
to  membership  or  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  payment,  because  the  cases  are 
very  clear,  and  this  Is  borne  out  by  the 
very  section  Senator  DoimncK  wishes 
to  amend,  section  8.  paragraph  fa)  (3), 
that  you  cannot  make  anyone  Join  a  la- 


bor union.  They  do  not  have  to  Join  a 
labor  union  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
part  of  the  cost.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  case 
just  decided  within  the  week  by  the  II.8. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
involving  a  prominent  columnist,  Bill 
Buckley,  which  deals  with  that  very  issue. 
So  no  one  is  going  to  make  anyone 
join  a  union,  nor  can  they  make  anyone 
join  a  union.  The  question  then  becomes 
one  of  financial  support,  and  the  ques* 
tion  as  to  financial  support,  obviously, 
is  whether  that  Is  a  problem  of  con- 
science, a  proper  one,  and  second,  wheth- 
er the  scheme  by  which  it  Is  avoided  in 
the  amendment,  to  wit,  the  payment  to 
some  charitable  organization,  et  cetera, 
really  means  anything  to  the  union  la 
question  which  has  to  bear  the  cost.  The 
union  has  an  Interest  In  avoiding  "free 
riders."  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  clarlf jdng  this  Ricoiu)! 
address  himself  to  that. 

But  my  basic  objection  Is  that  we  have 
fought  off  amendments  which  relate  to 
the  general  provisions  of  the  NLRB  law, 
and  I  deeply  believe  that  Is  our  best 
policy  for  getting  this  situation  dealt 
with  involving  hospital  workers  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  do  the  same  with 
this  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  reply  to  my  distinguished 
leader  in  the  committee.  First,  I  would 
say  to  him  that  the  problem  with  bcliig 
in  a  union  Is  that  you  have.  In  many 
cases,  not  only  voluntary  contributions 
that  are  asked  for,  but  Involuntary  ones, 
if  you  want  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
union.  If  you  do  not  make  those  pay- 
ments, you  are  thrown  out.  This  Is  stand- 
ard, I  think.  In  almost  any  organization; 
If  you  do  not  pay  your  dues  at  the  coun- 
try club,  you  get  thrown  out  of  that  even- 
tually, too,  or  someone  brings  suit 
against  you. 

The  people  who  came  to  see  me  and 
talked  with  me  about  this  some  yean 
ago  pointed  out  that  their  religious 
tenets  are  not  only  against  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union,  but  supporting  one,  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  in  unions 
religiously.  Consequently,  if  you  contrib- 
ute to  it,  you  are  In  effect  supporting  it, 
and  this  they  do  not  believe  In.  So  the  net 
effect  Is  that  If  they  will  not  support  the 
imlon  or  Join  It,  they  cannot,  then,  be- 
come a  member  of  the  union,  and  it 
means  that  management  opportunities, 
in  any  case  where  you  have  union  shops, 
are  simply  knocked  out.  They  cannot  be 
hh-ed. 
So  we  have  that  problem. 
The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  Is  that  I  cannot 
think  of  any  more  germane  amendment 
than  this  one  would  be  to  the  hospital 
bill,  because  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts 
In  fact  run  hospitals,  and  unless  we  put 
this  In.  those  people  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  sect  will  be  part  of  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  imlt  within  It.  The 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  will  not,  and 
then  we  will  have  terrible  problems  with 
the  hospital  and  the  management  of  It 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  we  will  haw 
real  problems.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  this 
affects  employers  other  than  hospitals. 
Yes,  'It  does.  There  Is  no  question  about 
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it.  But  it  is  specifically  germane  to  this 
issue  with  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts 
running  hospitals. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  the  names  of  other  religious 
sects  who  agree  with  the  philosophy  of 
tbe  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts.  There  are 
two  or  three  of  them,  I  believe.  The  Plym- 
outh Brethren  is  one  sect  that  go  this 
way.  I  have  frankly  forgotten  the  names 
of  the  others. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  Is  not  a  unique 
situation  where  I  am  bringing  up  some- 
thing which  has  fiared  from  spot  to  spot 
around  the  coimtry  l)efore.  What  I  am 
bringing  up  is  an  amendment  which  will 
permit  these  people  to  rim  their  hospi- 
tals in  the  way  they  want  to  and  which 
will  permit  them  to  have  employment  In 
areas  where  there  Is  a  union  shop  even 
though  they  may  be  considered  being 
"freeloaders"  which  was,  I  think,  the 
phrase  used  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorit.  They  are  not  really  that,  because 
they  are  required  to  give  an  equivalent 
amount  to  a  charitable  organization.  So 
they  are  not  freeloaders,  but  they  may 
be  "freeloaders"  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  union.  But  they  are  contributing 
exactly  the  same  tmiount  as  they  would 
be  If  they  did  not  have  their  religious 
beliefs. 

So,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  carmot  imder- 
stond  why  this  would  be  considered  non- 
germane,  nor  can  I  conceive  why  we 
should  not  add  this  on  when  it  deals  with 
hospitals  as  well  as  other  forms  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  going  to  move  to  table  and  I 
would  like  to  get  a  vote  on  that  tabling 
motion.  We  do  have  a  Policy  Committee 
meeting  going  on  now  so  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  any 
tabling  motion,  the  vote  on  it  be  taken 
no  sooner  than  5  minutes  sifter  2  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
viwsoN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry—if the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Assuming  the  motion  Is 
not  made  at  this  time  but  Is  made  later 
in  debate.  Is  It  possible,  by  imanimous 
consent  to  fix  the  time  for  a  vote  on  that 
motion  and  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
at  that  time?  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  smd 
cannot  be  ordered  without  sufficient  Sen- 
ators being  In  the  Chamber,  of  course.  If 
we  have  a  quorum  call  In  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  might  as  well 
break  up  the  lunch. 

So  what  we  should  do,  as  I  have  no 
desire  to  have  this  vote  any  sooner,  is  to 
provide  for  a  quorum  call  before  the  vote 
so  that  I  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
then  provide  for  a  vote  thereafter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  I  should  like  to  suggest  an 
amendment  to  his  unanimous-consent 
request  that  without  prejudice  to  my 
rtght  to  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
there  may  be  a  call  for  a  quorum  at  6 
minutes  to  2.  I  have  explained  that  to 
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the  Senator — we  have  a  conference  at  2 
o'clock  on  a  major  bill — and  that  the 
vote  occur  upon  termination  of  that 
quorum  csdl  and  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  the  motion  to  table  in  due  course, 
but  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
further 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  argue 
the  merits  here.  I  have  heard  what  the 
Senator  said  about  endeavoring  to  make 
this  amendment  so  directly  relevant.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  germaneness  as  It  is  a 
question  of  being  directly  involved  with 
the  issue  of  the  hospitals,  because  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  run  these  hos- 
pitals, or  some  of  them  nm  these  hos- 
pitals. That  may  very  well  be  true,  but 
we  have  already  turned  down  the  Idea  of 
exempting  such  religiously  run  hospitals. 
We  turned  that  down  decisively  In  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  This  Is  not  an  issue  of  man- 
agement of  hospitals.  It  Is  an  issue  of 
employees  of  hospitals.  Those  employees 
are  not  given  a  union  by  this  statute. 
They  are  only  given  it  if,  after  a  vote 
via  NLRB  procedures,  a  majority  of  the 
employees  indicate  they  want  a  union 
pursuant  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

The  employees  of  a  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  hospital  need  not  be  Seventh 
Day  Adventlsts.  If  they  are,  they  do  not 
have  to  vote  for  a  union.  They  can  turn 
it  down.  So,  autonaatically,  the  thing 
corrects  itself. 

I  hardly  see  that  as  an  argument  for 
adding  this  broad-scale  amendment, 
which  relates  to  a  broad  issue  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  In  this 
bill,  just  because  It  has  a  particular 
relevance  to  the  bill. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  get  on  with  this 
business,  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  and  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  that  I  could 
make  my  motion  to  tc^le,  if  we  are 
through  with  debate  on  this  amendment, 
and  the  matter  could  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  by  unanimous  consent  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado 
might — and  I  only  suggest  this — choose 
to  go  on  with  the  debate  on  his  OSHA 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  would  permit  an  employee  by 
way  of  certification  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  be  exempt 
from  Joining  or  contributing  money  to  a 
labor  organization  due  to  membership  in 
a  religious  organization  that  has  estab- 
lished teaching  tenets  against  such  mem- 
bership or  flnandal  contribution.  An  In- 
dividual could  also  qualify  for  such  a  cer- 
tification, if  he  holds  conscientious  6b- 
Jecticn  to  membership  In  any  labor  orga- 
nization based  upon  his  religious  train- 
ing and  beliefs  in  relatlom  to  a  Supreme 
Being.  An  employee  qualifying  under 
either  api»t»ch  could  in  lieu  of  pajrlng 
periodic  dues  and  initiation  fees,  pay  an 


equal  sum  of  money  to  a  nonrellglous 
charitable  fund  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  comply  with  alternative 
arrangements  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  employee  and  the  labor  organization. 

While  I  believe  the  Intentions  and  ob- 
jections of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
are  quite  good  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  feel  constrained  to  oppose  It  on 
procedural  grounds.  This  amendment 
was  not  offered  during  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  this  legislation  and 
while  germane  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  it  is  not  germane  to  S.  3203. 
No  member  of  the  c<nmnlttee  Is  aware  of 
its  precise  ramifications  and  practical 
effect  on  labor  relations  In  this  country. 
For  example,  what  criteria  would  the 
Board  use  in  determining  whether  a  pax- 
tlcular  religion  did  or  did  not  qualify  for 
certification?  Assuming  the  religious  or- 
ganization qualified,  to  what  extent 
would  the  member  have  to  tsJte  part  In 
the  religious  teachings  and  observances 
of  the  sect?  What  criteria  will  the  Board 
apply  in  the  conscientious  objection 
area?  Would  not  the  National  Labor  Fle- 
lations  Board  be  forced  into  some  of  the 
difficult  and  troublesome  legal  and  prac- 
tical questions  that  liave  faced  the  Se- 
lective Service  Conurdsslon  on  this 
point?  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Welsh  v.  US..  398  VS.  333  (1970)  held 
that  an  Individual  could  qualify  &&  a  con- 
scientious objector  if  opposition  to  war 
stemmed  not  only  from  religious  teach- 
ings, but  also  from  deep-seated  non- 
rellglous teachings  against  war. 

Would  not  the  same  analogy  apply 
with  respect  to  the  standards  in  this  pro- 
posed amendment? 

It  h£is  been  suggested  during  debate  on 
this  bill  that  the  Board  is  already  over- 
burdened. What  would  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  this  proposal  be?  How  many  po- 
tential cases  are  we  talking  about  here? 

Further,  I  believe  it  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  an  Individual  with  reli- 
gious convictions  against  joining  a  labor 
organization  can  refuse  membership  In 
such  an  organization.  To  begin  with,  for 
all  employees  In  States  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  section  14(B)  of  the  act, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  amendment  as 
these  employees  do  not  have  to  join  a 
labor  organization.  The  question  in 
States  not  applying  14(B)  is  the  poten- 
tial for  confilct  between  first  amend- 
ment religious  freedom  and  the  right  of 
the  State  to  regulate  an  Individual's  ac- 
tivities in  society.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  held  that  the  first  amend- 
ment's protections  of  religious  conscience 
are  not  absolute  when  a  religious  belief 
is  translated  into  an  act  or  refusal  to  act. 
For  example,  in  Jacobson  v.  Mass.,  197 
U.S.  11  (1905),  the  Court  upheld  com- 
pulsory vaccination  requirements  even 
when  they  offended  religious  conscience. 
Other  examples  are  the  Court  decision  in 
Braunfeld  v.  Brovm,  366  U.S.  599  (1961), 
upholding  Sunday  closing  laws  despite 
claims  by  Sabbatarians  that  such  laws  In- 
terfered with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  In 
Reynolds  v.  U.S.,  98  U.S.  145  (1878),  for- 
bidding  polygamy   by    Mormons   even 
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though    it    was    consistent    with    their 
religion. 

In  essence,  the  Senator's  amendment 
makes  a  findrng  tiiat  individuals  with 
certain  religious  convictions  can  bet  to- 
tally excluded  from  any  financial  contri- 
bution whatsoever  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  and  would,  in  effect,  over- 
rule the  following  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
ciues  iii  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  "cert";  Gray  v.  Gulf.  Mobile  & 
Ohio  RM.  Co..  429  F.  2d  10t)4  loth  Cir. 
29701.  cort.  aeuied  400  U.S.  1001  (1970) ; 
Limcutl  V.  Millers  falls  Co.,  440  F.  2d 
14  (1st  Cir.,  1971  J,  cert,  denied  404  U.S. 
872  ilD71*;  Hamond  v.  United  Paper- 
makers  ik  Paperworkers.  AFL-CIO,  et  al.. 
462  F.  2d  174  <  6th  Cir.,  1972) ,  cert,  denied 
408  U.S.  1028  (1972  K 

The  pr^ciice  of  many  labor  organiza- 
tions, as  I  underst:uid  it,  i^  to  permit  a 
number  of  options  for  payment  of  dues 
and  Initiation  fees.  As  an  example,  I 
noui-l  cite  the  AFL-CIO  cxecutiv.-  cuan- 
sel  statement  of  union  membership  and 
religious  objectors  found  or  page  546  of 
the  hearings. 

I  have  reviewed  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  on  this  point  from  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventl-^t  Church,  the  religious 
group  that  I  imderstand  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  primarily  directed  to,  and 
I  certainly  am  sympathetic  with  this 
viewpoint.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is 
nerd'.d  from  the  testimony,  however. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  bo  a  desirable  part  of 
comprehensive  reforms  of  the  act  In  the 
future,  on  which  I  would  .seriouslv  con- 
sider supporting.  As  a  rider  on  this  bill, 
however,  i  do  not  feel  It  is  appropriate. 
Due  to  its  nongermaneness.  I  will  re- 
spectf  la  y  vote  to  table  the  amendment 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  here  that  should  be 
made  if  we  are  to  leave  this  and  go  to  the 
next  amendment. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  some  of  the 
ho&pitals  that  will  be  the  subject  matter 
of  this  legislation  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  religious  groups  that  have  this 
conviction  against  union  membership. 
There  is  a  germaneness  here.  I  am  sure. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  while  this  subject 
matter  is  germane  at  this  point,  it  Is 
certainly  an  mmecessary  provision.  All 
experience  tells  us  that  this  question  has 
been  worked  cut  in  agreement  with  the 
parties.  For  example,  in  one  place  where 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  have  a  nurs- 
ing home,  no  one  has  to  join  a  imion  if 
they  are  a  member  of  that  religious 
group,  which  conviction  says  they  can- 
not join  a  union. 

In  fact.  I  should  like  to  brlnr  to  your 
attention  th.it  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  nursing  home  in 
Aberdeen.  Wash.,  and  the  SerA'lce  Em- 
pJoj-er  International  Union  which  I  have 
lust  cited  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 

Here  is  the  point,  it  has  been  worked 
out  practically  in  every  case  by  the  par- 
lies involved.  It  seems  to  me  most  unwise 
to  bring  this  subject  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  will  mean  a  new 
di'tslon  in  the  National  Labor  Relation.^ 
Board.  I  can  see  it  now.  Another  wing 
with  offices,  with  tho.-^e  sitting  in  judg- 


ment on  whether  the  people  are  bona 
fide  members  of  religious  organizations. 

Where  is  the  burden  of  proof  here? 
Who  has  it  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ls  that  a  question  di- 
re :tecl  to  mf^? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  a  question, 
yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Oh.  yes.  A  person  as- 
.serting  it  certainly  ha.i  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Therefore,  we  would 
hive  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
with  extra  administrative  '.aw  judges, 
and  I  should  im;x*;ine  there  would  be  an 
appellate  division  within  it.  It  seems  that 
wheie  it  has  all  been  worked  out  without 
anv  problems  by  the  parties,  why  do  we 
bring  this  religious  question  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways enjoy  the  arguments  of  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey.  Obviously,  the 
problems  have  not  been  worked  out  or  I 
would  not  be  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  here  a  re.solution  dated  as 
far  back  as  1968  from  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Seventh-day  Adventlsts 
institution,  paragraph  5  of  which  says: 

5.  That  responsible  boards  a.ad  adminis- 
trators or  the  Institutions  of  the  chiirch  con- 
duct the  aiTalr.s  of  these  UistUu:io:iL  In  har- 
money  with  the  principles  herein  outH.ied. 
Therefore  Seventh-day  -Adventl't  ln-tltutlr>r-s 
cannot  either  consclentlou.sly  or  con=!Ste-i.tly 
as  employing  agencies  favor  or  agree  to  the 
unionization  of  the  emplovces  in  our  church- 
operated  l.T^:fUiitlons. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  re.'^olution  rlrrht 
on  the  point.  It  has  not  been  solved.  It  Is 
still  there. 

I  do  not  have  one  from  the  Plymouth 
Brethren — and  I  want  to  thark  Gene 
Mittleman  for  givin?  nie  that  name — 
nor  do  I  have  it  from  some  of  the  others 
who  have  written  in  on  this  matter. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  what  the 
committee  at  least  thou';ht  w.'\s  equity 
within  the  hospitals,  why  ."^hould  we  not 
give  equity  both  within  the  hospitals  and 
elsewhere  for  religious  freedom? 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why 
this  type  of  amendment,  which  Is  totally 
germane  and  which  deals  with  the  .-^lub"- 
ject  matter  we  are  talking  about — name- 
ly, hospitaLs — should  be  tabled  It  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  any  more 
requests  for  time,  and  I  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  say.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  are  happy  tliis  way.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  5  minutes  to  2. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
re=;olutlon  read  was  a  1988  resolution,  and 
that  is  hardly  consistent  with  saying  that 
it  Is  up  to  date.  But  I  am  willing  to  assume 
that  that  Is  the  position  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlsts,  because  they  actually 
testified  on  this  bill.  So  we  have  some- 
thing more  current.  But  even  In  their 
testimony.  I  am  advised — and  the  testi- 
mony Is  before  us  all— they  did  not 
actually  cite  cases. 

The  only  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make  is  the  constitutional  point,  and 
that  is  that  you  cannot  compel  a  person 


to  belong  to  a  union,  although  you  can 
make  him  pay  a  part  of  Uie  tab  of  main- 
taining  a  collective-bargaining  agency 
which,  pursuant  to  this  act,  which  is  a 
union. 

One  of  the  classic  cases  to  be  cited  U 
Railioay  Em-ployees  Department,  AFL 
V.  Hansel,  decided  in  1956.  351  U.S.  225 
from  which  it  would  t>e  interesting  to 
read  one  sentence  that  the  Court  said: 

We  hold  that  the  reqvilrement  for  financial 
support  of  tire  coUecUve  bargaining  agency 
by  all  who  receive  the  benefits  of  its  work 
Is  Within  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Cvjm.Tierce  Clau.:e  and  does  not  violate  either 
the  FlTJt  or  the  Fifth  Amendments. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  constitutional  issue  raised  by  this 
amendment.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  pohcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  bin  what  he  thinks  about  the  pro- 
cedure now.  I  am  ready  to  move  to  table. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  We  are  going  to  set 
this  matter  aside  and  go  to  the  next 
amendment.  I  would  think  that  wouM 
probably  improve  the  time  more  than  a 
recess  would  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may.  I  should  Uke 
to  reply  to  a  couple  of  statements  made 
by  the  di.'tintruished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rfcord  thLs  resolution, 
captioned  "Seventh-day  Adventist  In- 
stitutions and  Labor  Unions,"  dated 
October  8,  19G8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sn-ENTn-CAT  Adventist  Iw-sm  uriON?  mtb 
Labor  Unions 
Whefas.  the  S.-rtptures  aiid  f -e  writing 
of  EKeu  G.  White  counsel  our  peoole  to 
avoid  confederacies  that  mlyht  preveiit  ful- 
filling t.helr  obligations  to  God  or  hinder  the 
church  In  its  mission  and  spiritual  mluiftrv, 
a. id 

Wliereas.  there  ts  need  for  more  clearly  de- 
finlnt;  the  viewpoint  and  procedure  whereby 
we  seek  to  uphold  and  Implement  these  po- 
sltionF,  It  Is 

Reijlied  1.  That  the  church  recognizes  lt« 
responslbKity  as  an  employer  to  deal  with  all 
lt.'5  employee.'?  In  et.iuJty.  Justice,  fairness  and 
a  spirit  <  f  ChrlRtl.^'i  concern,  and  lu  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  the  countries  where 
It  serves.  It  maintains  that  It.-;  dealings  as 
an  employer  should  be  so  fair  and  just  as  to 
negate  the  need  or  desire  of  its  employees  to 
seek  for  third  party  representation. 

2.  ihat  the  church  Is  opposed  to  the  use 
of  coercion  and  duress  from  any  and  all 
sources  as  tools  for  the  accompli shnient  of 
eroriomlc  objectives.  The  chvu-cU  resists  com- 
pulsion which  might  prejrdlce  the  accom- 
plishment of  it-s  spiritual  obJectUes  and  les- 
sen the  effectiveness  of  Us  ministry  or  whldi 
might  te-id  to  ve.st  control  o\er  Its  poUcy- 
in&.^uig  responsibilities  In  a.iy  third  party 
atiency. 

3.  That  because  of  these  principles  the 
church  must  assert  and  protect  under  all 
clrcumstar.ces: 

a.  Its  complete  freedom  to  uphold  %S)A 
maintain  the  ba.<!lc  religious  tenets  of  the 
church  such  as  Sabbath  obeervance.  etc.,  in 
Its  Institutional  ofieratlons: 

b.  Its  complete  free<tom  to  establish  oper- 
ating policies  In  harmony  with  its  stated  ob- 
jectives and  within  the  laws  of  the  land: 

c.  Its  complete  freedom  to  select  admlnii* 
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tratlve.  Instructional,  employed  staff  and 
»U  other  personnel  whose  character  qualifi- 
cations are  compatible  with  the  objectives 
of  the  church. 

4.  That  It  counsel  its  members  as  em- 
ployers and/or  employees  to  refrain  from 
violence,  coercion  or  any  methods  incom- 
patlhle  with  Christian  ideals,  as  Instruments 
in  the  attainment  of  social  and  economic 
goals.  The  church  espouses  the  principle  of 
being  m  the  world,  but  i:ot  of  the  world. 

6.  That  responsible  boards  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  Institutions  of  the  church  con. 
duct  the  affairs  of  these  Institutions  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  herein  outlined. 
Therefore  Seventh-day  Adventist  institutions 
cannot  either  conscientiously  or  consistently 
as  employtng  agencies  favor  or  agree  to  the 
unlonlzatloa  of  the  employees  in  our  church- 
operated  institutions. 

(General  Conference  Officers  and  Union 
Conference  Presidents  Meeting,  October  8, 
1968.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  thinks  that  1968 
is  out  of  date,  I  hate  to  think  of  what 
1956  is  In  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  thor- 
oughly out  of  date. 

It  is  not  really  a  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality as  to  whether  or  not  one 
has  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  or  need 
not  be.  If  there  Is  a  union  shop  agree- 
ment and  you  refuse  to  join  the  union  for 
any  ground  whatsoever,  the  union  can 
make  it  so  unpleasant  that  you  cannot 
keep  the  job.  A  person  can  go  to  the  em- 
ployer and  say,  "We  have  this  agreement 
with  you,  and  you  are  hiring  persons  who 
say  that  under  their  rehgious  beliefs, 
they  cannot  join  the  union.  We  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  stu£f,  because  they  are 
freeloading  on  the  tmlon."  Or,  the  union 
can  take  steps  during  the  process  of  the 
working  day  to  make  it  so  impleasant  for 
the  person  who  has  not  joined  the  union 
that  he  leaves.  Let  us  not  be  naive  about 
the  fact  ttiat  the  person  who  has  these 
beliefs  is  going  to  have  enough  money  to 
carry  all  these  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  prove  that  he  is  some  kind  of 
Horatio  Alger  in  the  process. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  If  we  put  this 
amendment  in,  we  will  not  have  that 
trouble.  If  we  do  not  put  It  in,  we  will 
continue  to  have  the  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  minutes  to  2. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  I  withdraw  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold that  request,  I  should  like  to  reply. 
Even  if  we  adopt  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  a  imlon 
cannot  try  to  harass  an  employer  with 
respect  to  those  employees  who  are  pay- 
ing into  some  charity  and  not  dues.  The 
thing  Is  just  as  broad  £is  it  is  long. 

Second,  in  my  citing  cases.  I  must  say 
it  is  ratl^  amusing  to  hear  classic  cases 
referred  to  as  out  of  date.  They  still  are 
the  law;  I  also  mentioned  a  decision  an- 
nounced last  week  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  in  a  case 
Involving  Bill  Buckley,  in  which  the  same 
doctrine  was  upheld. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
*cirion  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 


Appeals  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United   States   Court   of   Appeals   for   the 
Second   CiRctrrr 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  National  Review.  Inc., 
and  M.  Stanton  Evans,  Plaintiffs- Appellees, 
v.  American  Federation  of  Television  and 
Radio  Artists,  Defendant-Appellant, 

National  Labor   Relations  Board,  American 

Civil  Liberties  Union,  Amici  Curiae 

Before:    Waterman.   Friendly   and   Timbers, 

Circuit  Judges 

Appellant  labor  union  appeals  from  Judg- 
ment order  below.  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Brieant.  J.  The  district  court  held  that  ap- 
pellees' rights  under  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  were  Infringed  by  ap- 
pellant labor  union,  a  union  having  "union 
shop"  agreements  with  media  upon  which  ap- 
pellees appeared.  Upon  appeal  by  the  union. 
It  is  held  not  to  be  an  infringement  of  ap- 
pellees' first  amendment  rights  to  require 
them  to  pay  dues  to  the  union,  and  that  as 
to  other  claims  of  infringement  which  are 
arguable  unfair  labor  practices  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Reversed  and  remalnded. 

C.  Dlckerman  Williams,  Baker,  Nelson  & 
Williams.  New  York  City;  John  L.  Kilcullen, 
Edith  Hakola,  (District  of  Columbia  Bar), 
for  Appellees. 

Alexander  M.  Blckel.  Mortimer  Becker. 
Edward  Schleslnger.  Robert  M.  Jaffe.  New 
York  City,  for  Appellant. 

Glen  M.  Bendixsen,  Chief.  Spec.  Litigation; 
Stephen  C.  Yohay,  Attorney;  Peter  G.  Nash, 
General  Counsel;  John  S.  Irving.  Deputy 
General  Counsel;  Patrick  Hardin.  Assoc. 
General  Counsel;  Elliot  Moore,  Asst.  Gen. 
Counsel,  for  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Melvin  L.  Wulf,  New  York  City  for  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Waterman.  Circuit  Judge: 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  labor  organization. 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists  fAFTRA)  from  an  order  entered  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Sauthern  District  of  New  York,  declaring.  In 
part  on  constitutional  grounds,  that  any  pro- 
vision of  any  collective^  bargaining  agree- 
ment "requiring,  or  purporting  to  require, 
that  [appellees  WUliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and 
M.  Stanton  Evans]  continue  to  be  members 
of  [appellant  union,  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists]  pay  dues  to 
[appellant  union]  and/or  comply  with  [ap- 
pellant union's]  orders  and  regulations,  as  a 
condition  of"  appearing  on  radio  or  television 
in  their  roles  as  paid  commentators  on  public 
affairs  is  "void  and  of  no  effect."  Insofar  as 
the  appellees'  responsibility  to  tender  peri- 
odic dues  to  the  union  is  nullified  by  the 
Judgment  below,  we  reverse  on  the  merits. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  we  hold  that  the  dis- 
trict court  was  without  Jurisdiction  to  ad- 
judicate the  other  Issues  raised  by  the  ap- 
pellees' complaints,  which  pertained  to  com- 
pulsory union  membership  and  to  compul- 
sory compliance  with  union  orders  and  regu- 
lations, we  also  reverse  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  district  court's  Judgment. 

With  great  care  the  district  court  accu- 
rately set  forth  the  specific  facts  and  circum- 
stances from  which  this  litigation  arose.  Se« 
364  F.  Supp.  at  82a-836.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a  detailed  repetition  of 
the  presentation  so  articulately  and  compre- 
hensively set  forth  In  the  opinion  below. 
Moreover,  the  relative  narrowness  of  the  de- 
cision we  reach  today  readers  immaterial  for 
our  purposes  much  of  the  factual  back- 
ground developed  by  the  district  cotirt.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  our  discussion  of  the 


facts  to  these  Ahlch  are  within  the  ambit  of 
the  limited  r.^le  we  think  a  federal  court  can 
play  in  this  dispute  at  the  present  time. 

Both  appellees  are  well-known  articulate 
exponents  of  a  "conservative"  political 
phUoJophy.  They  are  engaged  !:•  a  plethora 
of  activities,  amongst  which  are  regular  ap- 
peara.-ices  or.  radio  and  television.  Mr.  Buck- 
ley is  the  ho  it  of  his  own  television  program. 
"Firing  Line,"  in  which  he  usually  engages 
in  spirited  argument  guest  spokesmen  of 
"liberal"  persuasion.  Mr.  E.  ans  appears  as  a 
parUclpant  on  the  CES  radio  series  "Spec- 
tr-im,"  a  program  i:.  which  on  a  regular 
bfisis  a  number  of  spokesmen  'or  differing 
political  ar.d  social  philosophies  express  their 
opi  ;ions  en  topics  of  their  own  choosin?. 

The  empIoylnB  parties  with  whom  B'lcklej" 
and  Evans  negotl.'»ted  their  contracts  cf  em- 
ployment have  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments with  AFTR.A.  These  latter  acrreement*. 
by  incorporation  of  the  union's  "Cede  of 
Fair  Practices,"  obligate  the  emp'orers  to 
employ  only  mpmbers  of  .\FTR.A.  or  persons 
who  became  members  cf  APTR.'V  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commence me.nt  rf  the 
employment  relationship.  This  "union  .=hop" 
provision  is  authorized,  but  not  required,  by 
Section  8(a>  (3»  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  ("NLRA"),  29  U£.C.  5  158fa)(3t. 
which  reads: 

(a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer — 

In  order  to  eFtablLsh  iurlsdlctlon  to  reach 
the  merits  of  this  first  amendment  claim. 
It  might  at  first  blush  appear  we  must  re- 
solve the  "government  action"  Is^ue.  But  this 
Is  not  necessarily  so. 

Ti-ie  line  between  a  Jurlsdlctloral  issue  un- 
related to  the  merits  cf  an  action  and  one 
which  depends  upon  edjudlcati  n  of  the  xil- 
timate  merits  of  a  case  Is  sometime*  a  fine 
line.  In  fact,  many  Jurisdictional  problems 
cannot  be  unqualifiedly  Inserted  into  one 
category  or  the  other.  It  often  is  difficult  to 
resolve  Jurisdictional  issues  without,  in  ef- 
fect, reaching  determine tlons  on  the  merits. 
See.  e.g..  Comment,  47  N.Y.UX.Rev.  349,  354 
(1972).  In  B?ll  V.  Hood,  327  US  678  fl946t. 
the  Supreme  Ccurt  sought  to  alleviate  some 
of  these  conceptual  Incongrultle.s  by  devel- 
oping a  practical  approach.  This  approach  al- 
lows a  federal  court  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  an  action  alleging  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  if  satisfied  by  an  initial  cursory 
examination  that  there  is,  on  the  merits,  a 
justiciable  Issue.  In  Bell  the  plaintiffs  sought 
mone^  damages  from  the  defendants.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  agents,  who 
were  alleged  to  have  Improperly  searched  the 
plaintiff's  premises  and  to  have  falsely  im- 
prisoned the  plain tl3s  in  derogation  of  their 
fourth  and  fifth  amendment  rights.  The  de- 
fendants argued  that  the  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  represent  proscriptions  "against 
the  federal  government  as  a  government"  and 
could  not  supfjcrt  a  damage  suit  against 
particular  government  employees  for  al- 
legedly violating  those  proscriptions.  The 
Court  approached  the  Issue  of  whether  such 
a  suit,  bottomed  upon  alleged  violations  of 
constitutional  limitations,  was  maintain- 
able— an  Issue  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Issue  of  whether  a  suit  alleging  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  can  be  maintained 
against  the  private  party,  APTOA,  here.  In 
Bell  the  Court  held  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances there  alleged,  federal  Iurlsdlctlon  to 
adjudicate  the  plaintifl's'  claims  on  the  merits 
could  only  be  defeated  by  a  showing  that  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  Is  really 
immaterial  to  the  practical  resolution  of  the 
litigation  and  was  raised  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  Jurisdiction,  or  by  a  show- 
ing that  the  claim  is  wholly  insubstantial  and 
frivolous.  Id.  at  682-«83. 

So  here,  when  we  apply  the  practical  test  of 
Bell,  we  conclude,  without  having  to  decide 
the  issue  of  whether  AFTRA's  dues  require- 
ment is  "government  action,"  that  the  dis- 
trict court  bad  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  the 
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»ppeU«»'8  elalms  that  ATTKA's  dues  requli«- 
m*Bt  ImpingM  upon  app^UeM'  flnt  ftmand- 
ment  rlglita.  Pint  ot  all,  tb«  coiutltutloiial 
claim  iB  neither  "Immatarlal"  nor  praeented 
"aolely  for  tlie  purpoae  of  obtaining  jurlsdlo- 
tlon."  Blare  Importantly,  altboiigli  the  gov- 
eirnment  aqftlon  aspect  of  the  claim  may  be  a 
doee  queetlon,  the  claim  Is  not  an  Insub- 
stantial or  frivolous  one.  Indee<l,  the  contrary 
Is  true.  Por  Instance,  an  examination  ot  the 
contrasting  views  expressed  in  the  majority 
and  concurring  opinions  in  Lirucott  v.  MU- 
lert  falla  Co.,  supra,  convinces  us  that  the 
claim  appellees  here  assert  under  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  made  insubstantial  and  friv- 
olous because  of  Its  "government  action"  as- 
pect. 

Having  established  that  we  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  whether  AJTl'UA's  requirement 
that  appellees  pay  Its  prescribed  dues  violates 
appellees'  first  amendment  rights,  we  hold 
there  Is  no  nolatlon.  In  so  deciding,  we  do 
not  need  to  reach  the  issue  of  whether  gov- 
ernment action  Is  Involved.  We  conclude  that 
even  If  It  were,  which  we  do  not  Intimate, 
the  dues  requirement  Is  not  constitutionally 
Infirm. 

Acts  of  speech  and  of  expression,  although 
protected  by  the  first  amendment,  are  not  so 
exalted  that  they  can  never  be,  even  Indi- 
rectly, obstructed.  Cox  v.  Neva  Hampahire.  313 
UJB.  660  (1941).  Indeed,  even  with  reference 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  reaffirmed  what  has  long  been 
understood  to  be  the  law:  "[Oltherwlse  valid 
laws  serving  substantial  public  interests  may 
be  enforced  against  the  press  as  against  oth- 
ers, despite  the  possible  burden  that  may  be 
imposed."  Bramburg  v.  Hayes.  406  U.S.  686, 
683-683  (1973) .  More  specifically,  where  there 
Is  a  proper  governmental  purpose  for  im- 
posing a  restraint  and  where  the  restraint  is 
imposed  so  as  not  to  "unwarrantedly  abridge" 
acts  normally  comprehended  within  the  first 
amendment,  there  is  no  abridgment  of  first 
amendment  rights.  Cox  v.  New  Hampshire, 
supra  at  674.  Nor  is  there  any  abridgment  of 
first  amendment  rights  arising  from  the  con- 
gressional authorization  granting  a  union  the 
power  to  collect  dues  from  employees  in  a 
"union  shop."  The  oongreeslonal  purpose  In 
authorizing  mandatory  union  dues  is  surely 
a  permissible  one,  for  Congress  waa  under- 
standably  concerned    with    minimizing    In- 
dustrial strife  and  thereby  insuring  the  un- 
impeded flow  of  commerce.  It  was  the  leg- 
islative judgement  that  these  goals  are  most 
easUy  realized  if  a  suiUble  oollectl^  bar- 
gaining apparatus  exists,  see.  e.g.,  tntema- 
ttonal  Association  of  MiachintsU  v.  Street, 
sen  TJ3.  740.  760  (1961),  and  so  the  national 
labor  laws  provide  for  an  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agent  to  represent  each  discrete  employee 
NLRA,  29  VS.C.  I  169(a).  To  enable  these 
agents  to  fulfill  their  statutory  responsibility 
to  represent  all  the  employees  while  collec- 
tively  bargaining   with   the   employer,    the 
statutes  permit  the  levying  of  mandatory 
dues  on  all   employees   who   will   reap  the 
benefits   of   the   union's   representation   of 
them  in  the  contract  negotlaUons  with  the 
employer. 

A  required  tolerance  of  "free  riders,"  i.e.. 
those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  union's 
negotiating  elTorts  without  sssuming  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  union's  flnnTii-i»i 
burden,  would  restUt  not  only  in  flagrant  in- 
equity, see,  e.g..  NLRB  v.  Oerieral  Motors 
Corp.,  373  U.S.  784.  740-74S  (1968);  Radio 
Officers'  Union  ▼.  ITLRB.  347  VS.  17.  41 
(1964).  but  might  also  eventually  seriously 
undermine  the  union's  ability  to  perform  its 
bargaining  function.  It  is  thus  manifest  that 
the  statutory  treatment  of  mandatory  union 
dues  serves  a  "substantial  public  Interest." 

Moreover,  we  find  that  the  means  adopted 
to  achieve  this  proper  purpose  of  reducing 
industrial  strife  are  reasonable,  and  do  not 
"tmwarrantedly  abridge"  free  speech.  The 
dues  here  are  not  flat  fees  imposed  directly 
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on  ttM  exerdse  of  a  federal  right.  See  Mur- 
doek  V.  Pennsylvania,  319  n.S.  106,  113-114 
(1943).  TO  the  contrvy,  nrtniming  arguendo 
that  gOTcnunent  action  Is  lnv<dved  here,  the 
dues  more  logically  would  constitute  the  em- 
ployee's share  of  the  expenses  of  operating  s 
valid  labor  regulatory  system  which  serves 
a  substantial  public  piurpose.  If  there  Is  any 
burden  on  appellees'  free  speech  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be   no  more  objectionable   than   a 
"nondiscriminatory  (form]  of  general  taxa- 
tloQ"  which  can  be  constitutionally  Imposed 
on  the  communication  media.  BranzlruTg  v. 
Hayes,  408  VB.  666,  683  (1973);  Grosjean  v. 
Amerioan  Press  Co..  297  U.8.  288.  260  (1936). 
Appellees  also  contend  that  they  did  not 
seek,  and  do  not  desire,  to  be  represented  by 
the  union  and  that  as  they  have  not  derived 
any   substantial    benefit   from    the   union's 
APTRA  members  within  thirty  days  of  the 
Inception  ^^the   employment  relationship. 
Article  XVm  of   the   AFTRA   Constitution, 
quoted  supra,  gives  the  imlon  the  power  to 
expel   from   membership   any  member   who 
"shall  fail  to  observe"  any  union  rule  or  regu- 
lation. At  first  glance,  the  union  would  seem 
to  have  attempted  to  reserve  to  iteelf  the 
power  to  force  an  employer  to  dlscbsirge  an 
employee  by  the  simple  expedient  of  expel- 
ling the  employee  from  union  membership 
for  any  real  or  imagined  Infraction  of  its 
rules  or  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  i !  8 
(a)(2)  and  8(b)  (3) 's  substantial  limitation 
on  the  ability  of  the  union  to  so  affect  the 
employment  relationship  appears  to  receive 
implicit    recognition    in    1 84    iteelf.    which 
provides  for  automatic  amendment  of   the 
section  if  the  NLRA  should  be  "repealed  or 
amended  so  as  to  permit  a  stricter  union 
security   clause    (emphasis   added)."   Evans' 
case  Is  distinguishable  from  Buckley's  case  in 
that  Evans's  case  relies  principally  on  these 
broad  union-drafted  documents  rather  than 
on  the  highly  specific  warnings  BucUey  re- 
ceived. 

However,  in  any  event.  It  Is  the  function 
of  the   NLRB   to  ascertain  whether  Evans' 
controversy  is  sufilclently  developed  to  en- 
able it  to  declare  the  rights  of  the  parties. 
and.    If    the    controversy    has    so    evolved, 
whether  the  union  commits  or  vould  commit 
unfair  labor  practices  by  Indulging  in  the 
conduct  about  which  Svans  is  apprehensive. 
Reversed  and  remanded, 
nrlendly.  Circuit  Judge,  concurring: 
I  concur  in  the  result  and  in  the  majority's 
holding  that  |  8(a)  (3)  is  constitutional  in- 
sofar as  it  permits  a  union  to  require  em- 
ployees in  a  imion  shop  to  pay  ordinary  dues 
and   fees  even   If  the  ea^>loyees  are  radio 
and    television    commentators.    However,    I 
disagree  that  the  issues  of  compulsory  mem- 
bership and  compliance  with  union  regula- 
tions, as  presented  on  this  appeal,  fall  within 
tha   exclusive   jurisdiction   of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Tha  appellees  sought 
a  declaratory  judgment  after  AFTRA's  union 
■ecurlty  agreement,  authorised  by  f  8(a)  (8) 
of    the    Act,    violated    their    constitutional 
rights.  In  part  because  it  would  expose  them 
to  union  discipline  and  require  them  to  be- 
come union  members.  Federal  courts  must 
gtra   way  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  when  the  claim  is  that  the  conduct  In 
question  violates  the  unfair  labor  practice 
provisions  of  the  NLRB.  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  appellees  contend  that  the  union 
would  be  committing  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice by  Imposing  fines  or  otherwise  dlsotplin- 
iDg  tham,  I  agree  that  their  claim  la  pre- 
•mptad.  However,  the  real  thrust  of  appel- 
lees' argument  seems  rather  to  be  that  the 
Act  authorizes  the  uinion  to  discipline  them 
and  la  therefore  unconstitutional.  Since  the 
preemption  doctrine  does  not  extend  to  con- 
stttutlonal   attacks  on  tha  National   Labor 
Relations  Act,  see  Seay  v.  MoDcnnell  Dtmglaa 
dorp,  427  FJd  1003-04   (9  CIr.  1970) :  LetoiM 
T.  ATTRA,  71  Misc.  ad  268.  836  N.T«.3d  66 
(Sup.  Ot.  1972).  air  A,  41  App.  Div.  3d  707, 


S41  N.YJSJd  826  (1st  Dept  1978) ,  the  dlstrlet 
court's  lorlsdlotlon  over  the  oonstttutlenal 
claims  in  this  case  was  not  preempted.  How< 
ever,  as  tha  court  p<^nts  out  in  footnote  S, 
and  as  the  union  oonoedes,  an  empknw 
under  the  union  shop  provision  of  the  Act 
need  not  accept  "fuU-fledged"  membenlite 
In  the  union,  and  thus  can  avoid  tha  dli- 
clplluary  aanctlons  to  which  "full-fledged" 
membeta  may  be  subjected.  Under  this  oea- 
structlon.  I  see  no  constitutional  inflnaity 
in  i  8(a)  (8)  even  as  applied  to  persons  wboie 
First  Amendment  protection  is  of  peculiar 
importance. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  shortly  to  move  to  table  tbt 
amendment,  but  in  the  meantime  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caD 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tbe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wlthoot 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:50  PJi. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recen 
imtil  1  -.50  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1 :  19  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  unta 
1:50  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  tbe 
Presiding  Officer   (Mr.  McInttre). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  B£r.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HH.  7188)  to 
modify  the  boundary  of  the  Cibola  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  for  other  puxposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrcnoe 
of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGOIXD 

The  message  also  announced  that  tbB 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  ths 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1126.  An  act  to  extend  through  flMsl 
year  1974  certain  expiring  approprtatloDS 
authorlaatlons  In  tha  Public  Health  Senlea 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Oenten 
Aot,  and  the  DevMopmental  DIsablhtlM 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Aot,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

8.  2606.  An  act  to  name  struotura  8-SA  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  nodda  Flood 
Control  District,  located  In  Patan  Beaeb 
County.  Fla.,  as  the  "VT.  Turner  WaHls  Pump- 
ing station"  In  memory  of  the  late  W.  Turn* 
Wallls,  the  first  secretary-treasurar  aod  ehlif 
engineer  for  the  Central  and  flmMlMin  liar- 
Ida  JRood  Control  District; 

H.R.  6760.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  MdteiH 
Stolamark; 

HJt.  9116.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Ok)(to 
Oo;  and 

HJl.  11798.  An  aet  to  reorgaalae  and  «■- 
soUdate  certain  functions  of  tbe  VtlBtmA 
OoTsmmsnt  in  a  new  Federal  KaMgy  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  promote  man  •■* 
clent  management  of  auch  functions. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskxll)  subsequently  signed 
tbe  enrolled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  7188)  to  modify  the 
boundary  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AiTairs. 


COVERAGE  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  bill,  S.  3203,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ez- 
taul  its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  c(xisent  that  Uie  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tharoU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
UoD  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  we  about 
to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  vote  c«i  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoicrNicK) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Iktyre)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motlMi  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoioKiCK).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
AiLiK) .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
B»0L«TOH),  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  (Mr.  Pttlbright)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughks).  the  Senate 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hcticfhrky).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mahstixu))  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrzkn- 
BATTM),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spabxhan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stajtord)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[No.  183  Leg.] 

YEAS— 50 

Abouresk 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Aiken 

HoUings 

Pastors 

Bayb 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Percy 

Bible 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Javits 

Rlbiooff 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevens 

Case 

Maenuson 

Stevenson 

Church 

McOee 

Symington 

Clark 

McQovem 

Taft 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Montoya 

Welcker 

HarUe 

MOES 

WUlianu 

HaRkell 

Muskle 

NATS— 37 

Baker 

Domenlci 

MeClellan 

Bartlett 

Domini  ck 

McClure 

Beall 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Bellmen 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Pong 

Packwood 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Grlffln 

Roth 

Byrd 

Oumey 

Scott. 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hansen 

William  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hatfield 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Allen 

Oravel 

PeU 

Chiles 

Hughes 

Sparkmao 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Ervin 
PvU  bright 

Mansfield 
Metsenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
table  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Javfts  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1215 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Bennett  of 
Utah,  Senator  Brock  of  Tennessee,  Sen- 
ator Buckley  of  New  York,  Senator  Dole 
of  Kansas,  Senator  Domenici  of  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Eastland  of  Mississippi, 
Senator  Fannin  of  Arizona,  Senator 
Goldwater  of  Arizona,  Senator  Gurney 
of  Florida,  Senator  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Senator 
Helms  of  North  Carolina.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure of  Idaho,  Senator  McIntyre  of 


New  Hampshire,  Senator  Nunn  of  Geor- 
gia, Senator  William  L.  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Tower  of  Texas,  Senator 
Bartlett  of  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bakes  of 
Tennessee,  Senator  Cotton  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Senator  Curtis  of  Ne- 
braska, I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendmait  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  foUowing: 

"TnTiB  I— EXTENDING  COVERAGE  TO 
EMPLOYEES  OP  NONPROFIT  HOSPI- 
TALS". 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Sac.  101.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 
OP  1970". 

Sec.  201.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  202.  Section  6(b)(2)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "Such  proposed  rule 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  sum- 
marizing its  economic  impact  on  affected 
employers,  including  an  estimate  of  the  total 
costs  which  will  be  incurred  by  employers 
in  each  affected  industry  in  complying  with 
such  rule.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  9  of  the  Occupational  Ssfetv  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  are  redesignated  as'  sub- 
sections  (c)    and   (d),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  9  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting Eifter  subsection  (a)  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  employer  who  Is  Issued  a  cita- 
tion and  who  believes  that  he  maintains 
work  conditions  which  would  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  a  variance  under  section  6(d) .  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  such  a  variance 
within  the  time  designated  in  section  10(a) 
for  giving  notice  of  intent  to  contest  a  cita- 
tion. Except  where  the  Secretary  finds  it 
frivolous  and  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
delay,  such  application  shall  result  in  the 
suspension  of  all  further  proceedings  with 
respect  to  such  citation  pending  final  action 
by  the  Secretary  on  such  application.  If  a 
vswlance  Is  granted,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
an  order  vacating  such  citation." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding 
Bt^the  end  thereof  the  following-  "Such  post- 
ing shall  not  be  required  after  (1)  such  vio- 
lation has  been  abated,  or  (2)  a  proceeding 
contesting  such  citation  has  been  concluded 
by  an  order  under  sections  9(b),  10(c),  or 
11  vacating  or  modifying  such  citation, 
whichever  comes  first:  Provided,  That  where 
such  order  modifies  such  citation,  the  citation 
as  modified  shall  not  be  required  to  be  posted 
after  the  violation  has  been  abated." 

Sec.  204(a).  Section  17(b)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  tha  word,  "shaU", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word, 
"may';    and    (3)    by   inserting   at   the   end 
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thtmeof  the  following  iie.v  senteace;  'In  de- 
ter;alri..ig  whether  a  penalty  i-huli  bo  as- 
sessed under  this  :;ub„ectloii.  clue  cousider- 
atirn  sh.ill  bo  given  to  the  gra-.  Ity  of  the 
violnfion,  thj  g  od  faith  of  tne  tnip'o'.er. 
and  the  history  of  prevk>U3  vlolatUiis  ". 

(bi  Section  17  if  surh  A>  t  Is  further 
iinie'ic'.ea  hy  striking  subsection  (ci,  and  re- 
deo.f;niitlug  subsectiotia  (dt,  (c).  il).  (g), 
(h^.  (I),  ^J).  (ki,  und  il),  and  .lU  rertrynces 
theretD.  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  (f) 
(g).  (h).  ri).  (J),  und  (k).  icipectlvel.. 

Sec.  5  (a)  Section  21  of  tl'e  Occup!itlo:i  j! 
Safety  and  Heclth  Art  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  cliaiiktlng  the  headlnsj;  to  read  as  folk) as: 

"TKAININC.  EDTTATIOr*.  AND  TBCHNTCAI, 
ASSISTANCE" 

(b)  Section  21  of  such  Act  to  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  er»d  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Til  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  visit  the  worltplaoes  of  employers 
having  one  htmdred  or  fewer  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  consT.iltatlon  and 
advice  to  such  employers.  Such  visits  (A) 
may  be  condtJcted  only  upon  a  valid  request 
by  an  employer  for  consultation  and  advice 
at  the  workplace  on  the  Interpretation  or 
applicability  of  standards  or  on  poestble  al- 
ternative ways  of  complying  with  applicable 
standards,  and  (B)  shall  be  limited  to  the 
matters  specified  In  the  request  affecting 
conditions,  structures,  machines,  appa- 
ratuses, devices,  equipment,  or  materials  In 
the  workplace  Where,  after  evaluating  a 
request  by  an  employer  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
alternative  means  of  affording  consultation 
and  advice  Is  more  appropriate  and  equally 
e.Tectlve.  he  may  provide  for  such  alternative 
means  rather  than  onslte  consultation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  dl=;!"losed  within  the  scope  of  the 
onslte  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by 
this  sub£e.-tlon  shall  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
spection or  investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  an-l  no  notices  or  citations  shall  be 
Issued  nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  upon  such  visit, 
except  that  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
affect  in  any  manner  any  provision  of  this 
Act  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  elbnlnate  Im- 
minent dangers. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  in.spcctlon  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
any  workplace  which  has  been  visited  for 
con-sultatlve  purposes.  The  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  give  consultation  and  advice  re- 
garding any  specific  matter  during  a  consul- 
tation visit  shall  not  preclude  the  Issuance 
of  appropriate  citations  and  proposed  penal- 
ties with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"(i)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  separation 
of  functions  between  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  this 
stibsectlon  and  officers,  employee*,  or  agents 
who  conduct  Inspections  or  Investigations 
under  this  Act.". 

Se.-.  205.  This  tlUe  shall  Uke  effect  sUty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  this 
i.s  k-r!OT\n  n-^  t}io  OSHA  anr^rdm^Rt 

Thp  PRFSIDTNG  OFFICFR.  The 
Chair  vi.^hes  to  .-^rnounce  prior  to  the 
debate  th.-^t  time  for  debate  on  this 
ani?nd:n"nt  rhall  b?  limited  to  3  hours. 
v.ith  2  hours  for  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  and  1  hour  for  the 
Senator  ivonx  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ' .  ap.d  tliat  the  vote  on  flnal  passage 
of  this  bill  is  to  occur  no  later  than  6 
p  m. 

I 


Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    DOMIl^CK.    I   yield    myself    10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yea;^  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DO\nNICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
October  ol  1970  when  OSHA  legislation 
was  first  reported  ty  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee.  I  filed  minority  views  and 
was  joined  then  bv  Senator  Smith  of 
Illinois.  At  that  time.  I  ."sugi^ested  that 
an  a-^t  to  r.chirv?  crupatlonal  safety 
and  liealth  had  to  place  emphasis  o.i 
cooperation  between  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  regulatory  agency,  and 
a  focas  on  motivation  through  "the 
stick"  rather  than  through  "the  carrot" 
wi.s  wron^T  Well,  the  bill  which  even- 
tually became  law  ha.-^.  I  believe,  .shown 
us  the  wisdom  of  u.<:)ng  "the  stick"  as 
a  niotiyatin-  factor.  The  verdict  has  been 
thiititlsalollv. 

In  1972.  the  President's  renort  on 
(TcunutiMiial  safety  and  health  indicoted 
that  only  2.5  percent  of  em.ployers  In- 
spected v.ere  f  Jimd  to  be  in  rompliance 
Mith  the  act.  Mr.  Pre.  ident,  the  cause  of 
tliis  has  not  b':'en  that  cniplncrs  are 
.sc-^king  to  avoid  safety  cird  health 
re-i-onsibilitics.  Rather.  I  think  it  is 
lieu-  that  it  is  the  failure  of  the  act 
'o  aid  in  and  provide  for  a.s,>istance  to 
e' -I  loyers— e;:rec!ally  small  one.s— 
vv-hi"h  has  cau.sed  .such  a  protest  aeainst 
03FA. 

I  want  to  m  ike  it  clear  that  I  i,:\\  not 
op'xi.sed  to  the  objectives  of  OSHA. 
uhich  are  to  providi  a  healthful  :;nd  .-.nfe 
environmer.t  in  "h^ch  to  work.  I  am 
howeviT.  opposed  to  le"isl;ition  which  re- 
sults in  punishinjr  unsuspecting  em- 
:  lovf  .rs  while  f  a'i".?  to  prom.ite  find  on- 
roui'Hgc  in  a  cors'ructive  niinner  safety 
und  health  im;  rovements  in  oi;r  coun- 
try's businesses.  It  was  this  opposition 
whi.h  led  me  to  introduce  R,  ]  l  ',7  a  bill 
to  make  what  T  felt  were  necessarv  im- 
'  rov.rr!"nts  in  OSHA.  That  bill  has  now 
bee*i  ci\spon.surcd  bv  29  otlier  Sfnat()r.=;. 
r.ll  r,f  whom  I  now  v.ish  to  th:;:-.!:  for  their 
ourport. 

Since  that  t'uie.  llie  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  gronns  ranging  from  auto- 
mobile dealers  to  ret-^il  druHqi.sts.  I  have 
taken  a  qui^k  check  on  mv  corrcpond- 
enc?  in  thf^  ofli-f'  and  not"  that  mail  from 
at  :rast  2'i  different  S*rtps  h-^s  com?  in 
t'^"  l'i:>t  9  months  on  OSHA  r.rd  this  b'lV 
I  would  h-^'ie  th^t  my  col!?o:rues  wo;:!^ 
review  and  consider  my  comments 
■.io<-elv  as  I  proceed 

It  has  now  b^^en  almost  14  months  since 
I  introduced  thnt  bill.  In  the  absence  of 
any  activity  in  the  interim  on  the  S^-nate 
side  to  move  forward  on  tlii,  b:ll  and  or 
other  measures  on  OSHA.  I  decided  to 
Introduce  this  bill  as  an  amendment 
No.  1215  to  S.  3203,  a  Labor  Committee 
bill,  dertling  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

I  expect  to  hear  that  my  amendment 
should  not  be  passed  without  hearings 
to  acquire  further  Information.  I  must 
respond  that  in  my  opinion  this  bill  does 
not  alter  the  basic  thrust  of  Uie  act.  but 
it  would  change  emphasis  from  punish- 
ment to  assistance  of  employers.  My 
point  is  that  I  am  now  bringing  to  the 
floor  an  amendment  which  will  change 


the  punitive  aspects  of  OSHA,  and  wil] 
in  the  end,  I  believe,  result  in  better 
compliance  through  assistance  and 
advice. 

Mr.  Presid-nt.  my  amendm<:nt  has  six 
m.ajor  provisions.  First,  advice  and  tech- 
lucal  a-.ri.stanc.-'  would  be  made  availabl« 
to  employers  having  less  than  100  em- 
ployets.  Such  ad\ice  would  be  provided 
through  onsite  consultation  when  re- 
quested by  em.loyers  and  would  be 
limiied  to  matter:;  .sreclf  ed  by  the  em- 
ployer. OSi!.^  would  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  through  means  other 
than  onslte  consultations,  where  more 
appropriate  and  equally  c  fleet  Ive. 

I  would  Like  to  make  one  or  two  points 
clear  about  this  pro;lsion  cf  the  amend- 
m.ent.  In  the  f^rst  place,  this  amendment 
would  not  exempt  any  employer  from 
coverage,  but  it  doe.«;  offer  a  m  :a:-.s  where- 
by small  employers  can  get  advice.  Sec- 
ond. OSHA  would  not  be  required  to  uni- 
laterally provide  such  assistance  to  all 
small  cmpl-yers.  Rather,  only  when  a 
small  employer  requests  such  ar^jlstance 
uoiild  OSHA  pronds  it.  In  no  way  does 
this  prevent  OSHA  from  continuing  :u 
r«.?tlv:tics  r.-gardin"  in^-^ecti-ins, 

I  also  unden:t.i-icl  that  ii  'lap  '-cen  sug- 
gested by  sonr^  of  th»  npponf>n*s  .f  this 
n:en^ure  that  there  ..r^  no:  e  'ough  in- 
spectors now.  and  we  s.ion'd  not,  there- 
fore. Rive  added  duties  to  OSHA.  I  would 
mcr'.ly.  rripof.d  to  them  that  thTe  will 
never  b?  eiTr^i'trh  inspectors  to  coerce  the 
emplo:  ers  of  this  country  into  P'deral 
compliance,  and  th"  solution  must  be  to 
provide  an  atmosphTro  of  cooperation. 
One  of  tiio  obviou.A  anal,  jfie"  to  my  bill 
i.;  the  ve."  in  wh'-h  IRS  operates.!  do 
;v  t  thir.k  thnt  a-.'yr.ne  in  this  r-^rm  would 
.ser^oiv  1-  contend  that  "  e  wn';!d  cv^r  be 
.'iS.'l?  to  provide  e;ioush  TRS  luents  to  en- 
force the  In*e'Tiril  R  venu"  Code.  Yet. 
Ii\S  also  offcrc  aid  to  every  ta.xpayer  in 
complying  with  tiie  law. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  remove 
OSHA's  di.^cretlonary  power  to  assess 
penalties  for  nonserious  violations  on 
the  first  inspection.  Under  the  act  as 
presently  written,  an  employer  can  be 
fined  up  to  $1,000  for  a  nonserious  violR- 
tlon  discovered  on  the  first  Inspection  of 
his  premises.  This  change  would  not  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  act  imposing 
penalties  for  willful  or  repeated  viola- 
tions, or  for  failure  to  correct  violations 
within  the  abatement  period  prescribed 
by  OSHA.  Thus,  an  employer  who  re- 
ceived a  citation  for  a  nonserious  viola- 
tion could  receive  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
correct  that  violation  within  a  reason- 
able time:  and  he  could  be  fined  up  to 
Sin.OOO  for  a  .^nb.sequent  nonserious 
violation. 

As  evidence  that  this  Is  not  necessarily 
a  radical  idea,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  vacating  a 
penalty  assessed  for  a  nonserious  viola- 
tion. The  employer,  who  is  In  the  custom 
steel  fabrication  business,  received  a 
citation  and  $30  fine  for  violating  a 
•housekeeping"  standard,  which  requires 
that  "All  places  of  employment,  passage- 
ways, storerooms,  and  service  rooms  shall 
be  liept  clean  and  orderly  and  in  a  sani- 
tary condition."  The  OSHA  inspector 
had  found  certain  electrical  cords  and 
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welding  cables  lying  across  passageways. 
Tbe  bearing  examiner's  opinion  stated: 
In  any  STont  the  Inquiry  here,  and  In  like 
tzMl  similar  c«M».  aliould  be  as  to  any  use- 
ful purpose  or  f  upctlon  to  be  derived  by  the 
i^gsessment  of  a  iso  penalty  for  a  nonserious 
vWatlon.  is  the  penalty  to  act  as  a  deterrent? 
Is  It  to  vindicate  the  breach  of  a  sta;idard? 
Is  It  assessed  Just  to  sting  the  respondent? 
II  punishment  Is  the  end  In  view,  how  does 
a  130  assessment  under  all  the  facta  and 
etrctimstances  here  relate  to  tbat  end?  Isn't 
the  end  in  view  to  assure  so  far  a«  possible 
every  workoaan  safe  and  bealtbful  working 
conditions?  If  tbe  answer  to  tbe  latter  ques- 
tion Is  yes,  is  there  any  relevance  to  a  *30 
penalty? 

He  went  on  to  say : 

To  the  employer  tbe  connotation  Is  that 
tbe  omnipotent  federal  government  has 
moved  Into  his  private  domain  and  exacted 
a  flne  to  punish  him  for  an  act  of  commis- 
sion or  omission  of  which  In  the  majority 
of  cases  he  Is  unaware.  He  can  and  does  vin- 
derstand,  "thou  shall  not  kill,"  but  he  is 
oblivious  to,  "thou  shall  not  run  cords  and 
leads  haphazardly  In  alsleways,"  when  this 
condition  had  never.  In  any  prior  experience, 
dep.'ived  a  workman  of  a  safe  plEice  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Third,  the  tUl  wou'.d 
change  tjie  penalty  for  serioi-.s  violations 
from  mandatory  to  permissive.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  fine  should  be  assessed, 
OSHA  would  be  required  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  gravity  of  the  violation,  liie 
good  faith  of  the  employer:  that  is, 
whether  he  had  tried  to  comply,  and  the 
history  of  previous  violations.  Again, 
whether  or  not  a  penalty  is  assessed  for 
the  first  serious  violation,  the  employer 
would'  be  subject  to  stringent  p?nalti':s 
for  failure  to  abate  the  violation,  and  for 
any  subsectient  violation.  Whi'e  the 
amount  of  a  fine  for  a  violation,  classi- 
fied cy  OSHA  as  "serious"  is  dlscretion- 
ar>'  under  the  act — up  to  $1,000 — a  fine 
in  some  amount  is  mandatory.  I  have 
generally  been  opposed  to  mandatory 
sentences  for  criminal  offenders  on  the 
ground  that  the  trial  jud^rp  should  have 
the  discretion  to  consider  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  crimf'.  I 
think  employers  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
at  least  equal  treatment,  particularly 
since  thi?  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  crim- 
inal statute.  It  should  al.o  he  kept  in 
mind  that,  unlike  a  criminal  defendant. 
an  employer  accused  of  violating  an 
OSHA  regulation  is  not  entilled  to  a  trial 
by  a  .iury  of  his  peers . 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  lo  point  out  at 
this  juncture  that  I  received  a  telephone 
call  in  my  office  one  day  from  probably 
the  leading  ski  boot  manufacturer  in  my 
State,  the  Lange  Co.  which  is  well 
known.  They  said.  "We  do  not  know  what 
to  do."  I  said,  "What  happened?"  He 
said.  "We  employ  400  people  making  ski 
boots,  which  we  have  been  doing  for  a 
great  many  years.  OSHA  has  just  come 
In  and  closed  down  our  plant  by  saying 
that  unless  we  stopped  using  a  ma.terial 
with  which  we  make  our  prima  xy  af- 
fixinr:  arrnt  for  the  boots,  unless  we  stop 
using  by  Tnursdcy  of  this  week,"  and  this 


was  on  a  Tuesday,  "we  are  not  only  go- 
ing to  be  heavily  fined,  but  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  in  and  impound  all  the  ma- 
terials and  take  care  of  us  in  that  way." 

I  said,  "And  you  have  never  heard  of 
any  of  this  before?  ' 

"No,"  he  said.  "This  guy  has  just 
walked  in  and  said  that  is  an  illegal 
agent  we  are  using  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  ski  boots  and  he  said,  'You  are  out 
of  biLsiness.' " 

It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  get  the 
matter  straightened  out,  and  to  see  what 
other  sources  of  material  could  be  used. 
The  material  they  were  using  came  from 
Du  Pont  and  it  had  been  manufactured 
at  Du  Pont  for,  I  think  21  years  without 
any  adverse  effects  whatever.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  OSHA  people  decided  they 
iiad  a  new  wrinkle  on  this.  Maybe  an- 
other form  is  now  being  used,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

In  any  event,  our  people  almost  lost 
tlieir  business  plus  the  employment  of 
400  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  page  4 
of  the  Senators  amendment  It  Is  stated 
on  line  4 : 

In  order  to  further  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
\isli  the  work  places  of  employers  having 
100  (.r  fewer  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
affordinp  consultation  and  advice  to  such 
employers. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
phrase  "workplaces  of  employers"  is 
confined  tc  industrial  plants  only  or  does 
the  definition  also  apply  to  orchards  and 
other  agricultural  enterprises? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  Includes  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Recreational? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Recreational,  indus- 
trial, manufacturing  plants,  commercial 
credit  plans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
awarj  of  the  difficulty  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  orchards. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do.  and  we  have 
the  same  problem  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Also  we  have  recreational 
bu.sinesses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  fourth, 
it  would  establLsh  a  procedure  under 
which  an  employer  who  has  received  a 
citation  could  apply  for  a  variance  from 
the  OSHA  standard  violated  on  the 
ground  that  work  procedures  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  citation  are  equal- 
ly effective  in  protecting  his  employees. 

There  wa*^  a  highlv  entertaining  inci- 
dent which  I  might  cite  here.  An  inspec- 
tor wont  to  a  small  marina  in  California 
and  he  pointed  to  a  man  In  a  rowboat 
who  was  scraping  barnacles  off  a  small 
boat.  The  inspector  said.  "You  are  in 
violation  of  OSHA  standards."  The  man 
at  the  marina  asked,  "Why?"  The  in- 
snector  said.  "Because  that  man  out 
there  oufeht  to  have  a  ILe  pre.server  on. 
If  he  were  to  upset  he  would  be  in  ter- 
rible trouble." 


The  fellov.-  said,  "I  do  not  think  he 
would  be.  He  won  a  2-niile  swimming 
race  the  other  day  and  the  water  is  only 
3  feet  deep  where  he  is  working." 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  it  took  hi.m 
13  months  as  an  employer  to  overcome  in 
the  initial  inspection.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  totally  ridiculous.  In  that  case  the 
water  was  only  3  feet  deep  so  why  in  tlie 
world  would  he  need  any  kind  of  life  pre- 
server for  that  kind  of  work? 

The  act  now  permits  an  employer  to 
apply  for  such  a  variance  in  advance  of 
an  Inspection  or  citation.  Under  this 
change,  an  employer  could  apply  for  a 
variance  after  recei\ing  a  citation,  and 
no  penalty,  could  be  assessed,  pending 
review  of  the  application.  If  a  variance 
were  granted,  the  citation  would  be  with- 
drawn. OSHA  would  not  be  required  to 
suspend  enforcement  proceedings  where 
the  application  for  a  variance  r%  ?s  deter- 
mined to  be  frivolous  or  filed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delay.  This  pro\ision  would  add 
needed  flexibility  without  reducing  the 
incentive  for  employers  to  comply,  and 
without  reducing  protection  to  workers. 

Wliile  this  amendment  does  not  include 
.^uch  a  provision,  I  think  Congress  should 
consider  removing  the  flat  prohibition  in 
the  art  against  advance  notice  of  in- 
spections, and  should  consider  even  re- 
quiring that  employers  be  riven  rea.-^on- 
able  advance  notice  except  whcro  OSHA 
finds  ih-.t  to  do  so  would  Interfere  with 
the  inspection  or  otherwise  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  This  change  would 
give  employers  an  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  their  safety  personnel  and  or 
attomejs  are  present  during  the  inspec- 
tion. This  would  help  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion vsliere  an  employer  v  ho  has  decided 
to  contest  a  citation  finds  himself  at  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  before  the  re- 
view commission's  hearing  examiner,  be- 
cause of  OSHA's  expert  witness — the  in- 
spector— was  present  during  the  inspec- 
tion, and  his  was  not.  To  the  suggestion 
that  advanee  notice  would  give  employers 
the  opportunity  to  correct  violations  thus 
avoiding  penUties,  my  resporL-^e  is  this: 
The  Occupational  Sa.'ety  and  Health  Act 
is  not  a  criminal  statute;  its  objective  is 
to  improve  working  conditions,  not  to 
fine  employers.  That  being  true,  the  only 
rationale  for  prohibiting  advance  notice 
is  that  such  notice  would  reduce  employ- 
ers' incentives  to  comply  volimtarily  with 
the  act.  I  do  not  think  that  argimient  is 
valid.  Since  advance  notice  would  not  be 
required  in  every  case,  employers  would 
have  no  less  incentive  to  m.ake  every  ef- 
fort to  comply  v.ith  OSHA  regulitions  as 
quickly  Ps  pos.-^ible.  Moreover,  only  rela- 
tively minor  violations  could  be  corrected 
during  the  short  time  between  an  em- 
ployer's receipt  of  notice  and  arrival  of 
the  inspector. 

But.  I  rope  t.  that  i-^  not  in  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  come  up  in  the  course  of 
further  di<:cu«'-io.n 

I  yield  m;.  self  3  more  minutes. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  would  provide 
that  citations  for  violations  need  not  be 
postfed  by  employers  after  such  violations 
have  been  abated.  The  act  as  presently 
written  requires  that  citations  be  posted 
near  the  site  of  the  violation. 

There  is  not  anything  wrong  with  that. 
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08HA  resrulstlons  under  the  act  fre- 
quently require  posting  long  after  the 
violation  has  been  corrected.  This  clearly 
serve*  no  useful  purpose  other  than  to 
further  punish  employers,  and  to  dam- 
age the  morale  of  their  employers. 

Sixth,  the  amendment  would  require 
OSHA  to  consider  the  economic  Impact 
of  proposed  new  standards  on  affected 
employers,  and  to  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  along  with  such  standards  a 
statement  summarizing  their  expected 
economic  impact.  Including  an  estimate 
of  the  total  costs  which  will  be  Incurred 
by  employers  in  each  affected  Indiistry 
in  complying.  I  think  this  provision 
would  result  in  a  healthy  awareness  on 
the  part  of  OSHA  regarding  the  costs  of 
proposed  new  standards,  and  would  bet- 
ter enable  all  Interested  members  of  the 
public  to  measure  the  benefits  against 
expected  costs,  which  are,  of  course,  ul- 
timately passed  on  to  consumers. 

Let  me  just  say.  because  I  know  the 
argument  is  coming  up  that  we  ought 
to  have  hearings  on  this  proposal  and 
bring  It  up  that  way.  I  have  written  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  on  three  different  occasions  and 
have  talked  with  him  irmumerable  times 
on  the  floor,  and  we  stm  have  not  got 
any  date  for  hearings.  I  have  the  letters 
here,  which  I  shall  not  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord, but  the  dates  are  March  1973.  Au- 
gust 3,  1973.  and  Oitober  2.  1973.  At  the 
minimum.  6  months  ago  I  wrote  the  last 
letter.  It  Is  over  a  year  ago  since  I  wrote 
the  first.  We  have  not  had  any  hear- 
ings. Perhaps  1  day  before  the  bUl  was 
put  in  we  had  1  day's  hearings,  but  that 
was  It.  There  has  been  nothing  since  that 
bill  has  been  put  in. 

So  I  say  once  again,  I  have  done  my 
best  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  try  to  get  hear- 
ings. I  am  not  getting  hearings,  so  I  am 
putting  it  on  this  bill  if  I  can  do  so. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  Senator  DoiamcK's  amend- 
ment No.  1215,  which  Is  Identical  with 
8.  1147,  a  bin  providing  for  some  six 
changes  In  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.  1147  was  Introduced  on  BCarch  8, 
1973,  and  I  Joined  with  Senator  Domznick 
In  Its  introduction.  Although  28  other 
Senators  Joined  as  cosponsors.  over  a 
year  has  passed  without  hearings  by  the 
Labor  Committee.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  wholly  proper  to  bring  S 
1147  up  for  Senate  consideration  while 
another  labor-related  bill  Is  being  con- 
sidered. 

My  own  Arizona  mail,  almost  without 
exception,  favors  repeal  of  this  law 
rather  than  amendment.  Most  of  It  comes 
from  small  employers.  A  member  of  my 
staff  receives  all  bulletins,  regiilatlons, 
rulings,  explanations,  and  other  materi- 
als from  OSHA.  Last  year,  my  staff  mem- 
ber informs  me,  such  constituted  a  stack 
almost  3  feet  high.  How  in  the  world  can 
a  small  employer  keep  himself  Informed 
u  to  his  rlchts  and  duties  If  he  has  to 
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study  such  voluminoris  material  and  still 
rim  his  business?  OSHA  is  typical  of  the 
many  Federal  bxireaucratlc  agencies.  Big 
business  can  Uve  with  their  regulations  by 
simply  adding  a  couple  more  lawyers  to 
their  staff  to  keep  them  Informed.  Small 
business  cannot  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  we  considered  exempt- 
ing small  employers.  We  met  with  the 
argimient  that  preventable  accidents  are 
frequent  in  small  business.  Therefore, 
none  of  the  changes  proposed  in  our 
amendment  would  exempt  any  employers 
from  caverhge.  None  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed would  result  in  lessened  protec- 
tion for  employees. 

Soon  after  passage  of  OSHA  in  1970. 
my  own  State  of  Arizona  adopted  a  State 
plan.  Enforcement  was  given  to  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  ArlzMia.  I  per- 
sonally followed  closely  the  actions  of 
our  commission.  It  hired  26  full-time 
qualified  Inspectors.  During  the  period 
from  August  14,  1972  to  December  31, 

1972,  the  Arizona  Commission  made  540 
inspectlOTis  in  128  target  industries.  It 
wrote  344  citations  and  foimd  1,919  vio- 
lations. In  my  opinion,  the  Arizona  Com- 
mission in  a  short  time  demonstrated  Its 
ability  to  be  as  effective.  If  not  more  ef- 
fective, than  the  Federal  law.  Its  activi- 
ties had  the  full  support  of  the  business 
community,  and  I  was  informed  that  it 
had  the  support  of  organized  labor  in  the 
State.  I  mentioned  344  citations,  but  the 
commission's  relnspectlon  found  com- 
pliance in  255  of  those  citations.  This  is 
the  kind  of  administration  that  achieves 
results.  I  am  convinced  that  a  law  must 
have  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  businesses  It  attempts  to  regulate  if 
it  is  to  be  successful. 

What  happened  to  the  Arizona  plan? 
It  was  submitted  to  OSHA  on  March  7. 

1973,  and  was  disapproved.  The  plan  was 
disapproved  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  "first  Instance  sanctions."  The  Ari- 
zona Legislature  Is  unwilling  to  change 
its  law  to  permit  inspectors  to  come  Into 
businesses  unannounced  and  conduct 
searches  for  violations.  They  do  not  want 
Inspectors  rated  according  to  the  number 
of  citations  Issued. 

Senator  Donnacx's  amendment  would 
remove  OSHA's  discretionary  power  to 
assess  penalties  for  nonsertous  violations 
on  the  first  Inspection.  Under  the  act  as 
presently  written,  an  employer  can  be 
fined  up  to  $1,000  for  a  nonsertous  viola- 
tion discovered  on  the  first  inspection  of 
his  premises,  often  a  violation  of  a  stand- 
ard of  which  the  employer  was  totally 
Ignorant.  The  amendment  would  not  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  act  Imposing 
penalties  for  willful  or  repeated  viola- 
tions, or  the  failure  to  correct  violations 
within  the  abatement  period  prescribed 
by  OSHA. 

"Hie  amendment  would  change  the 
penalty  for  serious  violations  from  man- 
datory to  permissive.  In  determining 
whether  a  fine  should  be  assessed.  OSHA 
would  be  required  to  take  into  account 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer.  Had  he  tried  to 
comply?  Had  there  been  in-evlous  viola- 
tions? 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment 


would  require  OSHA  to  provide  advice 
and  technical  assistance  to  employen 
having  fewer  than  100  employees.  Such 
advice  and  assistance  would  be  provided 
only  upon  request  of  the  employer  and 
would  be  ccmducted  onslte  at  the  prem- 
ises. Such  consultations  would  be  limited 
to  matters  specified  by  the  employer,  and 
no  citations  could  be  Issued  during  the 
consultaUve  visit.  At  the  present  time 
OSHA  cannot  provide  technical  assist- 
ance through  onslte  consultations.  If  an 
OSHA  inspects  observes  a  violation 
during  a  visit  to  the  worksite,  he  must 
issue  a  citation  and  propose  penalties 
Thus,  many  employers  are  reluctant  to 
seek  advice  from  OSHA. 

The  amendment  also  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  an  employer  who  hac 
received  a  citation  could  apply  for  a 
variance  from  the  OSHA  standard  vlo- 
lated  on  the  ground  that  work  proce- 
dures In  operation  at  the  time  of  the  cita- 
tion are  equally  effective  in  protecting 
his  employees.  Under  present  law.  the 
employer  can  only  apply  for  a  variance  to 
advance  of  an  inspection  or  citation 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  agree  with  me 
that  his  amendment  would  not  correct  all 
of  the  evils  of  present  OSHA  enforce- 
ment. The  amendment  merely  seeks  to 
correct  the  most  glaring,  ill-advised 
practices.  I  also  want  to  point  out  that 
I  am  not  condemning  OSHA.  Congress 
must  share  the  blame,  for  all  of  Senator 
DoMiNicK's  amendments  should  have 
been  in  the  original  law.  The  corrections 
his  amendment  makes  possible  are  for 
the  most  part  corrections  which  OSHA 
could  not  make  under  present  law. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  certainly  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  very  vitally  concerned  about 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  DoMiwicK)  for  bringing  his 
amendments  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  before  this  body  today. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  in  evaluating  the  legis- 
lative wrongs  which  Congress  committed 
through  its  enactment  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  law  of  1970. 
and  In  tailoring  an  effective  refonn 
measure  that  will  retain  the  safety  fea- 
tures while  eliminating  the  oppression. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  ripping  away 
the  chains  of  bondage  that  have  held 
every  OSHA  reform  measure  prismier 
within  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conunittee  for  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  having  the 
courage  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
full  Senate  for  an  accounting  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  dependent  on  this  body  to 
exercise  a  sense  of  fairness  and  equity 
in  the  legislation  It  passes. 

I  am  grateful  to  him,  and  the  people 
shoiild  be  grateful  to  him. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
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Act  of  1970  delegates  unconstitutional 
powers  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
put  men  and  women  in  jail  without  a 
jury  trial.  It  delegates  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  authority  to  levy  fines  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  against  in- 
dividual   American    citizens    without    a 

jury  trial. 

It  completely  bypasses  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  level  in  our  court  system  by 
arbitrarily  defining  jail  sentences  and 
steep  fines  meted  out  by  administrative 
boards  as  "civil  penalties,"  when  in  fact 
they  have  all  the  punitive  earmarklngs 
of  criminal  penalties. 

It  contains  the  seeds  of  destruction  not 
only  for  individual  liberty  In  this  country 
but  for  the  free  enterprise  system  Itself. 

Both  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  are  aware  of  the  pit- 
falls of  going  to  trial  on  the  constitu- 
tional Issues.  They  have  successfully 
headed  off  appeal  after  appeal  by  com- 
promising at  the  administrative  level,  re- 
ducing fines,  and  waiving  or  foregoing 
jail  sentences,  to  avoid  confrontations  at 
the  coiut  of  appeals  level  where  OSHA 
grants  the  citizen  entry  to  the  court  sys- 
tem for  the  first  time  imder  this  law's 
peculiar  scheme  of  things. 

Both  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  are  trying  to  avoid 
a  confrontation  for  the  same  reasons 
that  Congress  enacted  OSHA  in  the  first 
place. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  was  not  a  burning  desire  to 
reduce  industrial  accidents  or  to  elimi- 
nate hazards  to  work  safety. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  OSHA  was  labor  union  bosses 
who  drafted  language  and  tailored  pro- 
visions and  lobbied  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  designed  to  serve  as  a  union  organiz- 
ing and  bargaining  tool. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  say  that  the  driving  force  was 
not  to  bring  standards  for  safer  working 
conditions  before  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  something  about  labor  union 
Imposition  on  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  take  (rfTense  at 
that— not  personal,  but  legislative  of- 
fense. I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will.  too.  The  bill  he  Introduced  hi  1970 
contained  most  of  the  provisions  that 
were  finally  enacted.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  the 
hat  one  to  feel  that  he  was  pushed  by  the 
union  leaders  into  the  introduction  of 
that  bill. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  some 
problems  with  OSHA,  and  I  know  there 
are  probably  others.  We  are  dealing  with 
them  appropriately,  but  certainly  the 
motivation  here  I  do  question  when  it  is 
expressed  as  only  a  big  labor  union  im- 
position on  us. 

I  Introduced  the  bill  and  fought  for  It. 
I  know  what  I  was  fighting  for.  It  was  for 
•afer  worldng  conditions  for  the  working 
people  of  this  country. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  respect  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  language,  when  ex- 
amined, will  reflect  my  true  motives.  My 
language  was :  "The  driving  force  behind 
the  enactment  of  OSHA."  I  stand  by 
that. 

I  have  in  my  files.  Mr.  President,  a  case 
involving  a  construction  company  in  Ne- 
braska that  was  inspected  and  fined  on 
four  separate  occasions  within  a  period 
of  a  few  months  during  which  the  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  union  negotiations. 

A  construction  contractor  from  an- 
other State  wrote  to  me  that  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  gives 
union  bosses  "the  very  club  they  need  to 
beat  down  any  contractor  who  they  want 
to  break."  This  same  contractor  noted 
that  workmen  desiring  to  harrass  their 
employer  could,  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  deliberately  create  a  safety  haz- 
ard and  then  bring  about  an  Inspection 
resulting  in  fines  and  corrective  costs  for 
the  employer.  He  reported  that  labor 
newspapers  were  advertising  the  law  and 
asking  their  members  to  call  an  adver- 
tised telephone  nvunber  to  request  In- 
spections. 

Pines  totaling  $36,717  were  levied 
against  a  Nebraska  contractor  by  the  area 
director  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  following  two  In- 
spections. The  amount  was  later  reduced 
to  a  smadl  percentage  of  the  total  by  an 
administrative  review  board  after  the 
case  was  publicized,  and  the  contractor 
made  a  fight  indicating  he  would  take 
It  to  the  highest  court  if  necessary. 

Within  the  last  6  weeks  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  small  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  Nebraska  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Senate.  This  company  is 
located  in  a  small  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  community.  An  OSHA  In- 
spector came  to  town  and  conducted  in- 
spections of  all  of  the  small  manufactur- 
ers, those  having  from  5  to  50  employees. 
The  Inspector  cited  numerous  violations 
at  each  company. 

The  company  that  wrote  to  me  report- 
ed that  a  very  rough  preliminary  sun'ey 
of  all  of  the  companies  Indicated  that 
they  will  have  to  make  expenditures  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  or  more  to 
correct  the  causes  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tions. 

Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  letter 
I  received  from  one  of  these  companies. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

In  our  case  we  are  a  very  smaU  company 
consisting  of  four  fuU-Umo  employees  and 
three  or  four  part-time  employees,  and  In  our 
partlculap  clrcximatance  It  wlU  necessitate  a 
capital  outlay  of  approximately  $200,000  for 
new  plant  and  equipment.  The  Inspector  has 
given  us  a  time  limit  of  September  1  to  be 
out  of  our  present  facllltlea.  Although  this 
will  be  the  largest  capital  outlay  that  our 
company  has  ever  had  to  Invest,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  It  appears  that  due  to  our  strong 
credit  standing  we  wUl  be  able  to  carry  this 
type  of  a  loan. 

The  inspector  indicated  to  this  small 
company  that  it  was  possible  for  c(xn- 
panles  its  size  to  obtain  Small  Business 
Administration  loans,  at  lower  than  reg- 
ular commercial  loan  Interest  rates,  in 


order  to  make  changes  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  Occupational  Saifety  and 
Health  Act.  However,  in  talking  with  a 
representative  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration about  the  possibility,  this 
small  company  learned  the  SBA  has  had 
"very  little  success  in  getting  approval 
for  construction  plans  from  OSHA."  The 
company  in  reporting  on  Its  contact  with 
the  SBA  ofBcial  gave  this  explanation: 

He  (the  SBA  offlclal)  stated  that  in  try- 
ing to  get  these  low-Interest  loans,  the  plans 
and  spyeclflcatlons  for  the  company  would  be 
submitted  and  that  OSHA  would  sit  on  them 
for  six  months  and  then  return  them  stat- 
ing that  they  are  unacceptable  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  and  they  would  have  to  be 
then  resubmitted. 

The  SBA  official  recommended  that 
the  company  not  pursue  this  channel 
of  financing  as  the  redtape  involved  In 
it  made  it  practlcaJly  impossible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cit- 
ing these  specific  instances  and  quoting 
from  this  particular  company's  experi- 
ence In  order  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  lends  Itself  to  many  abuses  in  the 
use  of  governmental  powers.  It  Is  shot 
through  with  pro\'isions  and  procedures 
that  enable  autocrats  or.  better  said, 
bullies  to  invade  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others.  It  is  heavilj'  oriented  to  favor 
the  use  of  governmental  power  by  labor 
union  bosses  to  foi-ce  their  will  and  their 
terms  on  management.  It  must  be 
changed,  in  the  Interests  of  fairness  and 
equity  in  both  the  labor-management 
arena  and  in  the  area  of  government 
regulation  of  business. 

The  Domlnlck  bill  which  Is  being  con- 
sidered In  the  form  of  an  amendment 
today  Is  not  the  total  answer.  However. 
it  would  make  substantial  Improvements 
in  the  act.  It  would,  for  example,  take 
away  the  punitive  aspect  of  violations 
discovered  in  the  first  routine  inspection 
of  a  place  of  business  and  employment. 
It  would  provide  assistance  to  employers 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  OSHA, 
in  the  interests  of  maintaining  jobs  and 
employment  rather  than  destroying 
them.  I  agree  with  Senator  DoiaiacK 
that  no  one  disagrees  with  the  objective 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  OSHA — to 
provide  a  safe  and  healthful  environment 
in  which  to  work  for  all  Americans. 

The  question  Is  whether  Congress  Is 
going  to  continue  to  allow  Federal  ad- 
ministrators to  enforce  excessive  safety 
requirements  by  bludgeoning  the  provid- 
ers of  Jobs,  putting  them  out  of  business 
or  forcing  them  to  lay  off  employees  or 
change  to  other  types  of  operations  such 
as  contracting  on  an  individual  basis 
with  each  employee  so  the  employees  be- 
come private  entrepreneurs  responsible 
for  owning  and  operating  their  own 
equipment. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  take  up  these  matters  and  take 
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corrective  action.  The  committee  has 
been  a  burial  place  for  all  corrective  leg- 
islation that  has  been  introduced  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  ha.s  been  a  burial 
place  for  a  28-page  briefing  paper  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  I  prepared  from 
my  file  of  complaints  2  years  ago  and  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  with  a  request 
for  action.  The  committee  held  hearings 
to  which  a  number  of  Nebraskans  came 
and  testified  on  the  excesses  and  abuses 
that  need  to  be  corrected  In  this  law.  and 
still  took  no  action  on  pending  legislation 
to  make  the  corrections.  I  appeal  to  the 
fairness  and  commonsense  of  the  Senate 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  tlie  law 
by  adopting  the  Dominlck  amendment 
tod-ty. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  government  of 
law.  We  should  not  have  to  depend  upon 
regulation.  I  believe  that  a  test  of  our  fair 
intentions  here  will  be  on  whether  or  not 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska.  I  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  on  this.  I  have  been  working  with 
him  to  the  best  of  my  ability  all  the  way 
through. 

I  hope  we  can  adopt  this  amendment. 
As  the  Senator  has  very  properly  said, 
we  are  not  trying  to  grut  the  law.  nor  to 
do  anything  except  as  a  matter  of  mak- 
ing remedial  law.  I  think  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  N'ebra.ska  to 
this  debate  has  been  extremely  helpful. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mn  William 
L   Scott  >  ■ 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  ilr.  Presi- 
dent. I  apprecliite  the  Senator^  yielding 
to  me,  and  want  to  comment  him  for 
this  amendment.  t 

I  iim  happy  to  be  among  tfiose  who 
have  cosponsored  the  an^ndment. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  think  it  jgoes  far 
enough — certainly  not  as  far  a^  I  would 
like  it  to  go.  It  would  seem  preferable  to 
take  the  small  businessman  oit  of  the 
act.  But  thLs  is  -i  step  in  the  riit  direc- 
tion, and  it  should  help.  T 

Everv  Member  of  this  brxir  favors 
healthy  and  safe  working  con(atiori.s  for 
employees.  I  do  not  believe  thit  this  Is 
a  matter  subject  to  differences|of  opin- 
ion or  subject  to  debate.  Yet  *mv  mail 
and  the  contact  I  hive  with  fcasiness- 
men  throughout  Virginia  indi^tes  that 
they  are  being  haras^sed  by  this'act  They 
do  not  know,  oftentimes.  wha|  they  can 
do  and  what  they  cannot  do  imder  the 
act.  r 

Bis^  business,  th'  larce  cc^oration, 
can  employ  people  to  study  regulations, 
to  studv  thp  Federal  Reslster.r'to  deter- 
mine jast  what  the  enforcemeiit  agency 
has  sriid  the  buslne.ssman  ci.|i  do  and 
what  they  cannot  do.  but  it  (  difflcult 
for  the  small  businessman  to  l«arn  what 
the  regulations  are. 

It  might  even  be  argued  ftiat  the.'-c 
regulations  constitute  a  denial  of  due 
proce.ss  of  liiw.  We  know  that  due  process 
can  be  denied  in  many  ways^  including 


the  way  the  law  is  written  or  the  way  it 
is  enforced.  Everyone  i;  entitled  tf>  no- 
tice and  an  oiipoitunlty  to  be  lieard. 

Oftentimp?  the  small  busine-.sman 
would  like  to  know  wh°thpr  or  not  the 
way  he  is  ore-'atin?  his  bu  i^ess  conflicts 
with  the  law  or  with  regulations,  but  he 
is  afraid  to  have  the  in.snpctor  come  by. 
inspect  his  opeiation.  and  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  compliance  w  ith 
the  law,  because  he  Is  afraid  of  being 
charged  with  violations.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  is  intended  to  do:  help 
the  small  businessman  learn  when  he 
is  in  violation  and  when  he  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  this  act. 

This  amendment  would  require  OSHA 
to  provide  advice  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  small  businessmen,  those 
having  100  employees  or  less.  Non.serious 
violations  on  first  ii\spection  would  not 
be  penalized  under  the  amendment.  It 
would  require  OSHA  to  issue  an  eco- 
nomic Impact  statement  on  the  pos.sible 
effect  on  small  business  and  employment 
of  new  OSHA  standards. 

I  believe  experience  has  shown  that 
the  large  corporation.s  nre  able  to  adapt 
to  new  regulations  in  due  time  but  it  is 
more  difflcult  for  the  small  concern.  I 
recall  one  small  businessman  in  Virginia, 
in  the  construction  business,  who  says 
that  under  this  act  his  men  are  supposed 
to  wear  hardhats.  He  cannot  get  them 
to  wear  hardhats.  I  think  a  matter  like 
this  Ls  something  that  he  should  be  able 
to  talk  over  with  the  enforcement  aj^encv. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  small,  minute  regu- 
lations that  are  difficult,  ev.-n  impossible, 
for  the  small  bu.<;inessman  to  know  and 
enforce. 

It  ,mst  .seems  to  me  that  in  our  coun- 
try, with  our  emphasis  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  where  we  feel  that  the  com- 
petition in  business  brines  about  a  higher 
st-^ndard  of  living  for  all  of  uf.  we  .should 
encourage  free  enrcrpri,se,  nnd  certainly 
Govemmeat  should  not  hara.'^,?  the  free 
cnt?n5^i^••■  sv-t:  m  as  it  sc^metimes  does. 

The  volume  of  concern  of  the  people 
throughout  my  State  indicates  that  this 
act  i.s  not  working  prorxrlv.  I  be'i-ve  \.e 
can  tell  whether  we  havt  a  good  law  or 
not  by  the  re.^pf)nse  of  the  people  of  our 
various  States  and  in  our  vr.rious  to.i;- 
munities. 

Mr.  Prcslde-it,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
verv-  much  th  ,t  the  Senate  will  <=pe  fit 
to  iidopt  the  Doininirk  amendment  It 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see 
it  go.  It  does  require  OSHA  to  provide 
advice  and  technical  ao:Lslance  u..  tm- 
Plojers  havinii  100  or  fewer  employees 
It  does  remove  OSHA  i,  dLscreiionary 
power  to  assess  penalties  for  nonserious 
violations  on  the  first  insDettion.  It  does 
change  the  periiUy  for  serious  violation 
from  mandatory  to  permi«:'ive.  It  does 
estiibli.sh  a  procedure  undt-r  which  the 
employer  who  has  re-ived  a  cilatiou 
couid  apply  lo"  a  hearuig  on  the  ground 
of  work  piw.dures  in  operation  at  the 
time.  Finally,  and  equally  effective  In 
protecting  the  employer,  it  does  provide 
that  citations  for  violation  need  not  be 


posted  by  th.^  -.niplorer  after  such  vio- 
lations hnve  bpeii  abated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  provides  and 
renuires  OSHA  to  consider  the  economic 
imnact  of  proposing  new  standards  on 
a. Tec  ted  emoloyees  as  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  alonfir  with  such  stand- 
ards as  statements  summarinn'j  the  ex- 
pected eco'ininic  impact,  and  including 
an  estimnte  of  the  total  cost  which  will 
be  incurred  by  each  affected  industry  in 
com'>li'ince. 

To  me.  this  is  an  amendment  that  has 
long  be^n  neidPd.  I  was  the  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  that  was  introduced  sometime  ago 
by  the  Senator  frrm  Colorado  that  would 
:'cccmplish  the  .same  purpose  No  hcar- 
ins.s  hr\\e  been  had.  It  might  be  arpued 
that  this  is  rot  the  best  vay  for  us  to 
lefriPlate.  But  when  a  committee  refuses 
to  trke  up  and  consider  a  bill,  to  me.  the 
procedure  beint?  followed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  becomes  necessrry. 

I  commend  the  Senator  once  again, 
and  hope  that  the  vast  maiority  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  will  see  fit  to 
vote  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vireinia  ( Tvlr.  WiLLL-Ma  L.  Scott  ■  for  his 
extremely  helnful  comments.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  have  some  kind  of  agreement 
on  he;iilngs.  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  them  for  over  a  year  now.  I 
thought  -.vc  h.id  better  go  this  vny. 

Mr  Preside:. t,  I  nc.v  yie'd  to  thl>  Sena- 
tor Irom  Texs  'Mr.  Tower*  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  -Mr. 
McClure".  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
rtco  :r.i7c:1  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  will  not  In  any  wav  re- 
strict the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  ob- 
jecJve  of  iroviding  a  safe  and  healthy 
environment  for  Americans  to  work. 
Soon  after  OSHA  wa^  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970,  it  became  apparent  that  in 
many  respects  the  law  was  unworkable. 
The  pending  amendment  would  only 
remove  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  law.  It 
would  for  i!istance  provide  onslte  con- 
sultation for  emplovers  with  lOfi  or  fewer 
employees,  remove  the  Department  of 
Labor's  discretionary  authority  to  assess 
penalties  for  nonserious  violations  on  the 
first  inspection,  establish  procedures  to 
allow  an  e.mployer  to  seek  a  variance 
from  an  existing  ::afety  standard  to  allow 
him  to  show  that  the  safety  methods  he 
is  using  are  equally  effective,  allow  for 
the  removal  of  citations  from  the  em- 
ployer's p'ace  of  buslne.ss  aft?r  the  viola- 
tion has  been  abated  nnd  to  require 
OSHA  to  publish  economic  Impact  state- 
ments prior  to  the  promulgation  of  new 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  that  the 
changes  contained  in  the  Dominlck 
amendment  would  seriously  erode  the 
cause  of  Federal  Job  safety  and  health,  I 
would  not  sunport  the  amendment  How- 
ever, the  sole  aim  of  this  amendment  la 
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to  remove  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  bill 
and  to  give  the  small  businessmen  of 
this  Nation  a  fair  chance  to  comply  with 
the  law.  In  many  respects,  OSHA  now 
resembles  a  criminal  law  without  the 
usual  due  process  safeguards  provided  to 
potential  violators.  The  pending  amend- 
ment addresses  this  problem  and,  would, 
if  enacted,  provide  the  necessary  balance 
In  the  law  to  insure  a  more  successful 
program. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  again  raised  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  bill  to  raise  these  issues.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  I  would  like  to  know  when 
Is  the  right  time.  Every  Senator  has 
heard  OSHA  horror  stories  from  their 
constituents  since  the  Inception  of  this 
law.  We  have  heard  stories  of  surprise  in- 
spections, demands  for  the  private  rec- 
ords of  employees,  excessive  penalties 
that  generally  could  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ures. How  can  we  expect  the  objectives  of 
OSHA  to  be  met  when  small  business- 
men operate  in  fear  of  their  government. 
They  are  reluctant  to  ask  questions  about 
the  law  out  of  fear  they  will  be  assessed 
with  heavy  fines. 

Consequently,  Senator  Doiunick  is  to 
be  commended  for  raising  this  matter  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  3203,  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  seems  that  the  small  business  com- 
munity does  not  have  the  clout  of  either 
big  business  or  big  labor  to  get  the  au- 
thorizing committees  in  Congress  to  hold 
legislative  hearings  to  amend  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  In 
this  letter  Senator  Williams  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  stated  that  his  committee  has 
been  moving  toward  consideration  of 
aniendments  to  the  act.  However,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  committee  has 
not  ever  held  hearings  on  any  amend- 
ments to  OSHA ;  small  businessmen  con- 
tinue to  be  hctrrcfsed  by  the  occupation- 
si  safety  and  he?  1th  administration  and 
cjr.tinue  to  be  U'^rMe  to  practically  be  in 
compliance  wi'h  the  act  due  to  the 
voluminous  requirements  thf^y  must  meet 
and  the  failure  of  the  act  to  provide  them 
OTth  the  necessary  technical  assistance 
and  afford  to  them  adequate  and  fair 
procedures. 

Quite  frankly,  the  small  businessman 
should  not  be  subject  to  further  delays 
in  their  receiving  adequate  protestlons 
from  unfair  and  counterproductive  in- 
trusions on  their  business.  The  pending 
amendment  is  not  radical.  All  It  does  is 
gup.rnntee  the  kinds  of  protections  which 
our  governmental  system  would  natural- 
ly afford   to   any  American. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Colorado  for 
ofTering  this  amendment.  If  a  tabling 
motion  is  made,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  re- 
jected and  that  we  can  vote  on  this 
amendment  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  think 
he  has  brought  out  his  points  very  clear- 
ly. People  are  being  affected  by  this  act 


every  day.  I  have  not  vushed  at  it.  I  put 
in  a  bill  in  early  March  of  1973.  I  have 
tried  three  times  by  letter  to  get  the 
hearings  scheduled.  The  chairman,  in  the 
process  of  debate  on  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment in  1972.  said  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  hearings.  Here  it  is  now,  May  of 
1974,  and  we  still  have  not  had  any 
hearings.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
had  any  hearings.  At  least  I  have  never 
been  notified  of  any  hearings,  anyhow. 
We  had  hearings  before  Senator  Curtis 
had  introduced  his  amendment  or  we 
may  have  had  1  day  of  hearings  right 
after  his  amendment  was  voted  down. 
But  we  have  not  had  any  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  Meanwhile,  the  employers 
and  employees  of  this  country  are  being 
afff'cted  by  this  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

There  was  one  plant  in  the  capital  city 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  where  the  inspectors 
came  in  and  required  so  many  changes 
that  the  owner  looked  at  them — he  had 
been  ope:ating  ever  since  1880 — and  he 
said: 

You  are  out  of  your  minds,  U  you  think 
I  am  going  to  do  that. 

That  plant  had  never  had  any  prob- 
lems with  safety  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  deaths  being  caused,  altlfough 
there  were  some  slight  Injuries.  But  the 
owner  closed  down  his  plant,  which  he 
had  been  operating  since  1880,  which 
threw  80  people  out  of  work,  because  he 
was  not  going  to  go  along  with  that  kind 
of  arbitrary  treatment.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing him  at  all.  Tlius.  80  people,  because 
of  lack  of  action  by  Congress,  were 
thrown  out  of  work  when  their  jobs 
might  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  our 
side  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  61  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutf^s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
."■  trongly  oppose  the  amendment  now  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and, 
at  the  aiiproj;riate  time  I  shall  move  to 
t;-:i:le  it.  The  amendment,  I  would  point 
out,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
at  hand — it  relates  neither  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  generally,  nor 
to  the  substance  of  S.  3203,  which  would 
extend  that  act's  coverage  to  employ- 
ment in  private,  nonprofit  hospitals. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  extensively  alter  an  en- 
tirely unrelated  piece  of  legislation — the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  ever  since 
that  legislation  went  into  effect,  its  ad- 
minlst!ation  and  implementation  has 
been  the  source  of  continuing  complaint 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Employers  have 
ob.iected  to  what  they  consider  to  be  vm- 
repsonable  standards,  and  the  imavail- 
ability  of  adequate  information  concern- 
ing the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
standards. 


On  the  part  of  many  employees  and 
their  representatives,  there  has  been 
great  concern  that  OSHA  has  failed  to 
mount  a  truly  effective  effort  against 
toxic  substances  and  other  serious  haz- 
ards to  health  and  safety  which  exist 
in  many  workplaces,  and  that  it  has 
given  undue  emphasis  to  turning  much 
of  the  program  back  to  the  individual 
States. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  committee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  regarding  these  com- 
plaints. 

The  critical  attention  focused  on 
OSHA  during  that  period,  and  since, 
has.  I  believe,  led  to  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant improvements.  For  example,  a 
number  of  the  standards  issued  by 
OSHA  which  were  most  objected  to  iiave 
since   been   revoked  or  modified. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact 
that  OSHA  has  made  extensive  efforts 
lo  improve  the  comprehensibiUty  and 
accessibility  of  its  standards,  and  to 
broaden  and  intensify  its  informatlbnal 
programs.  These  are  matters  which 
have  very  clearly  been  at  the  heart  of 
many  of  the  problems  and  complaints 
concerning  the  OSHA  program. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  held  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  I  realized  that  it 
would  be  most  important  for  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  have  the 
benefit  of  objective  factfinding  and 
analysis  to  assist  in  the  ongoing  process 
of  oversight  and  the  consideration  of 
amending  legislation.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General,  in  June 
1972.  to  make  an  extensive  series  of  re- 
views of  various  aspects  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

Subsequently,  the  Comptroller  General 
agreed  to  make  available  a  substantial 
number  of  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigators— at  times  as  many  as  15 — 
for  the  purposes  of  this  effort. 

Sevei-al  reports  from  the  GAO  studies 
have  already  been  i-^sued  and  have  been 
-■^eVit  to  Members  of  Congress. 

These  include  studies  of  the  develop- 
ment of  occupational  health  criteria  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  the  administration 
of  the  sme.ll  business  loan  program  un- 
der the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  the  implementation  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  program  for 
Federal  employees,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  OSHA  standards  to  covered  em- 
ployees. 

In  addition,  GAO  will  be  reporting  to 
our  committee  very  shortly  on  most  of 
the  remaining  ureas  of  its  present  stud- 
ies— includir.c  an  in-depth  review  of  the 
entire  OSHA  compliance  program,  its  de- 
velopment of  new  standards,  and  its 
training  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  making 
now  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  my  reason 
for  annoimcing  that  I  will  move  to  table. 

I  mention  these  GAO  studies  because 
I  want  to  emphasize  my  concern  that 
when  we  review  the  performance  of 
OSHA's  administration,  or  consider 
amendments  to  the  existing  legislation, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  solid  and  objective 
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Information  and  analysis  concerning  the 
existing  program. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  I  think  that 
this  should  be  important  to  our  founda- 
tion in  getting  ready  for  hearings,  but 
also,  all  Members  of  the  Sen$te  have  be- 
come authorities  on  aspects  o|f  the  OSHA 
administration,  also,  and  eac|l  day  we  get 
more  information. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
with  40  or  so  Methodist  ministers  from 
New  Jersey.  One  of  the  mlrdsters  from 
the  southern  part  of  our  Statte,  In  Cape 
May.  described  to  me  an  OSHA  Inspec- 
tion of  some  of  the  construcWon  at  the 
church.  He  had  a  complaint  t&at  I  regret 
is  one  we  used  to  hear  of  a  Similar  na- 
ture— that  the  Inspector  cftme  to  the 
church  under  construction  wtth  a  certain 
arrogance.  This  man  of  the  ci)th  was  not 
inappropriately  complaining;  he  was  just 
stating  some  facts. 
He  then  said: 

You  know,  we  didn't  know  whiit  the  stand- 
ards,of  construction  were.  It  sttmed  to  me 
that  It  might  be  very  helpfiU  if  at  the  time 
we  got  our  building  permit,  we  got  a  copy  of 
the  construction  standards. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  reasonable  approach 
that  I  think  might  well  be  part  of  the 
hearings  we  wUl  have,  getting  ready  for 
necessary  amendments,  if  we  find  there 
are  necessary  amendments,  alter  we  get 
the  GAO  report. 

While  we  may  conclude  that  amend- 
ments to  the  act  are  desirable-t-and  I  can 
certainly  see  some  ways  in  f  Wch  the 
act  might  be  strengthened — I  <io  not  be- 
lieve there  is  smythlng  In  thi  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fiom  Colo- 
rado that  requires  adoption  atHhis  par- 
ticular time.  On  the  contrarj.  on  the 
basis  of  presently  available  information, 
I  do  not  believe  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  would  deal  in  any  iieanlng- 
ful  way  with  whatever  real  probfems  may 
exist  in  the  OSHA  program.        \ 

For  example,  the  first  provision  of  the 
Domlnlck  amendment  would  re<|Llre  that 
each  new  standard  "be  accompiuiled  by 
a  statement  summarizing  Its  Economic 
Impact  on  affected  employers,  Sicludlng 
an  estimate  of  the  total  costs  which  will 
be  Incurred  by  employers  in  eaob  affected 
industry  in  complying  with  s\ich  rule." 
I  would  point  out  that  in  Isaiilng  new 
standards  under  the  act,  the  D^artment 
of  Labor  has  already  been  cQlislderlng 
economic  impact.  Indeed,  a  nimiber  of 
standards  which  have  been  recofimended 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  mucatlon. 
and  Welfare  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployee health.  Including  a  new  jptandard 
for  noise  exposure,  have  obviously  been 
held  up  by  the  Department  of  |iabor  be- 
cause of  just  such  conslderatiofis.  More- 
over, the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  its  decision  last 
month    dealing    with   OSHA's.  asbestos 
standard,   concluded   that  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor  may  have  been  overly 
solicitous  of  possible  economic  Impact 
Insofar  as  some  of  the  affected  industries 
were  concerned. 

n  the  amendment  of  the  Seruttor  from 
Colorado  is  Intended  to  go  beyond  what 
the  secretary  has  already  done  in  taking 
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economic  considerations  Into  account, 
then  I  believe  it  would  be  imposing  a  re- 
quirement that  would  paralyze  the 
standard-making  process.  The  fact  Is 
that  most  OSHA  standards  have  appli- 
cation to  a  variety  of  industry  groups 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  to  estimate 
the  total  costs  for  each  would  be  a  vir- 
tually impossible  task.  By  thus  delaying 
consideration  of  new  standards  for  the 
elimination  of  safety  and  health  haz- 
ards the  lives  and  well-being  of  untold 
numbers  of  workers  may  be  put  in 
Jeopardy. 

This  proposal  to  require  OSHA  to  de- 
velop estimates  of  the  cost  of  complsdng 
with  new  standards  in  each  affected  In- 
dustry Is  somewhat  Ironical  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  2  years  ago,  the  Labor 
Department  sought  to  Include  on  its  an- 
nual accident  survey  a  question  as  to 
the  costs  incurred  by  surveyed  employers 
in  complying  with  the  existing  stand- 
ards. There  was  a  great  outcry  from  em- 
ployers that  they  could  not  develop  such 
information,  and  as  a  result,  the  Business 
Advisory  Council  of  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  compelled  the  Labor 
Department  to  eliminate  this  question. 

Now  If  tho.se  who  are  spending  the 
money  are  unable  to  say.  after  the  event, 
how  much  compliance  has  cost  them,  I 
think  it  Is  quite  unrealistic  for  OSHA  to 
have  to  provide  this  Information  before 
the  event. 


Another  provision  of  Senator  Domi- 
NiCK's  amendment  would  enable  em- 
ployers to  apply  for  variances  from  the 
act's  requirements  after  a  citation  has 
been  Issued.  Such  an  application  under 
the  proposed  amendment,  unless  frivo- 
lous, would  stay  all  further  enforcement 
proceedings  until  final  action  on  the 
application. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Intent  of 
the  act  is  to  eliminate  workplace  hazards 
before  they  can  cause  death  or  injury 
However,  this  proposal  now  being  made 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  employers 
to  postpone  taking  necessary  corrective 
action. 

Presently  an  employer  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
ply for  a  permanent  variance  for  wo'-k- 
Places  that  are  not  In  technical  comoll- 
ance  with  OSHA  regulations,  based' on 
his  establLshing  that  his  own  work  prac- 
tices provide  equal  protections  to  workers 
as  those  specified  In  an  OSHA  standard 
Such  variance  applications,  however  do 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. If  this  principle  were  turned 
around,  and  the  filing  of  a  variance  could 
operate  to  postpone  enforcement  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  employers  to  ac- 
tively and  voluntarily  assess  their  com- 
pliance status  prior  to  an  OSHA  Inspec- 
tion. 

The  likelihood  Is  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  flooded  with  post-cltatlon  vari- 
ance applications  by  employers  who 
would  see  it  as  a  way  to  put  off  the  im- 
position of  enforcement  sanctions.  This 
provision  would  thus  be  a  disincentive  to 
voluntary  compliance,  and  would  place 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  those  em- 
ployers  who   conscientiously   attend   to 


safety  and  health  matters  prior  to  anv 
OSHA  inspection.  ^ 

The  prcHXMed  amendment  would  also 
revise  the  existing  posting  requirements 
so  as  to  provide  that  a  citation  would 
not  have  to  be  posted  after  a  violation 
has  been  abated  or  after  the  review  com- 
mission has  modified  or  abated  the  cita- 
tion. The  requirement  under  current 
regulations  is  that  a  citation  be  posted 
for  3  days  even  if  abatement  occum 
within  that  time. 

This  3-day  posting  requirement  is  de- 
signed to  let  employees  know  that  a  vio- 
lation has  been  found,  and  fully  accords 
with  one  of  the  Important  objectives  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  to  assure  that 
employees  are  fully  Informed  of  the  com- 
pliance statiis  of  their  workplaces  and 
the  result  of  any  Inspections, 

If  posting  Is  eliminated  after  abate- 
ment as  proposed,  the  worker  will  essen- 
tially be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  workplace  in  terms  of  health 
and  safety  standards. 

The  proposed  amendment  as  drafted 
also  eliminates  a  posing  requirement 
after  a  review  proceeding  has  ordered  a 
modification  or  vacating  of  the  citation. 
The  provision  is  completely  unnecessary 
as  there  presently  is  no  such  require- 
ment. 

The  proposal  in  Senator  Dojcnick's 
amendment  to  make  penalties  for  serious 
violations  discretionary  Instead  of  man- 
datory cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
OSHA  enforcement  concept — the  threr^t 
of  instant  penalties  so  employers  will 
have  an  economic  Incentive,  if  not  a 
moral  obhgation,  to  eliminate  serious 
hazards  before  inspection  is  made.  Exist- 
ing law,  moreover,  already  requires  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  as  gravity  of 
the  violation,  employer  good  faith,  and 
previous  history  of  compliance  in  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
penalty. 

In  addition,  by  eliminating  any  penalty 
for  nonserious  violations,  the  amend- 
ment would  remove  any  incentive  for  em- 
ployers to  correct  such  hazards  prior  to 
inspection. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  this  legis- 
lation was  considered  In  1970.  both  the 
bin  that  Senator  Domtwick  introduced 
and  supported  and  the  bill  that  was 
passed,  contained  virtually  identical  pro- 
visions requiring  that  a  penalty  of  some 
amount  be  assessed  when  a  serious  vio- 
lation is  found,  and  that  a  penalty  may 
be  assessed  when  a  nonserious  viola- 
tion is  found.  I  know  of  nothing  that  has 
happened  since  to  demonstrate  that 
judgment  was  unsound.  Indeed,  during 
our  hearings  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
National  Safety  Council  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  the  present  penalty 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  pointed  out: 

Such  provlfiions  wlU  encourage  compli- 
ance with  the  OSHA  standards  at  a  dat« 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  If  there  were 
no  "flrst-lnstance"  .sanction.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  Is  such  a  provision,  encourages  and 
motivates  employers  to  allocate  resources 
soon  for  whatever  changes  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  compliance  before  any  OSHA  in^jec- 
tlon.  To  eliminate  the  flrst-lnstance  penalty 
provision  may  encourage  some  employers  to 
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procrastinate,  since  no  civil  penalty  would  be 
applicable  unless  the  employer  failed  to  abate 
an  alleged  violation  found  In  the  course  of 
an  OSHA  Inspection. 

A  further  provision  of  the  Domlnlck 
amendment  would  require  OSHA  to  provide 
on-site  consultative  visits  and  advice  to  em- 
ployers having  one  hundred  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

The  question  of  whether  OSHA  should 
make  available  such  a  service.  Is  one  that  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  appeal.  However, 
such  a  program  presents  considerable  prac- 
tical problems. 

It  is  clear  that  if  such  a  service  were 
available,  every  employer  would  naturally 
tend  to  feel  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
such  consultation  prior  to  any  enforcement 
Inspection.  Bearing  In  mind  that  an  esti- 
mated five  mUlion  establishments  are  covered 
by  the  act — and  that  over  97  percent  of  them 
have  100  or  fewer  employees— compliance 
would  be  severely  Jeopardized  if  employers 
were  to  develop  unrealistic  expectations 
about  being  given  a  consultative  visit  before 
any  enforcement  activity. 

It  will  take  an  enormous  staff  to  pro- 
vide such  a  service,  and  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  such  staff  would  ever  be 
funded. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  continu- 
ing efforts  have  been  made  by  OSHA  to 
improve  the  comprehenslblUty  of  Its 
standards,  and  to  improve  Its  informa- 
tional programs  which  will  certainly  help 
to  reduce  any  need  that  employers  might 
feel  for  any  on-site  consultation. 

Currently  within  the  OSHA  is  an  edu- 
cation and  training  arm.  which  Is  now 
providing  a  steady  flow  of  Information 
and  technical  advice  to  many  employers 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

In  fact,  there  are  now  more  tlian  100 
field  offices  set  up  to  provide  off-site 
consultative  services  and  other  informa- 
tion services  geared  especially  to  the 
needs  of  sm«dl  businesses.  OSHA  has  also 
recenUy  awarded  a  $3  mlllkMi  contract  to 
the  National  Safety  Coimcll  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employers  and  em- 
ployees with  assistance  in  complying  with 
the  act. 

I  would  also  point  out  tiiat  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  through  Its  technical  serv- 
ices division,  currently  provides  employ- 
ers with  hazard  evaluations  In  the  work- 
place, and  provides  consultation  in  engi- 
neering, industrial  hygiene,  and  medical 
aspects  of  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

In  addition,  the  small  business  admin- 
istration already  has  authority,  under 
sectl(m  8(b)  of  the  small  business  act.  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  business  on 
safety  matters. 

When  S.  3331,  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Act,  was  considered  In 
the  Senate  last  Thursday,  this  fact  was 
discussed  by  Senator  Cranston,  the  man- 
ager of  that  bill,  and  other  Members,  and 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  would  be  requested  to 
rorvey  the  actual  need  for  on-site  con- 
sultation and  to  report  back  to  Congress 
with  Its  recommendations. 

Those  companies  which  provide  work- 
men's compensation  coverage  are,  In 
connection  with  their  loss  control  pro- 


grams, offering  employers  consultative 
assistance  in  dealing  with  workplace 
hazards.  Such  companies  now  employ  a 
total  of  some  9,000  safety  engineers — 
compared  to  the  several  hundred  com- 
pliance officers  employed  by  OSHA — and 
thereby  possess  an  enormous  capability 
for  furnishing  this  kind  of  assistance  to 
employers. 

As  an  example  of  still  another  exist- 
ing source  of  private  assistance  to  em- 
ployers I  would  point  to  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  whose  con- 
sultant division  has  registered  and  ap- 
proved a  number  of  safety  engineers 
qualified  to  provide  on-site  consultations 
with  respect  to  OSHA  requirements. 

In  view  of  these  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance now  available  to  employers.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  compelling 
need  to  adopt  an  amendment  requiring 
the  labor  department  to  provide  a  crai- 
sultation  service  which  will  only  draw 
upon  the  Department's  already  scarce 
compliance  resources. 

In  closing.  I  would  point  out  that  many 
of  the  calls  for  amendments  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  result 
from  the  predictable  cries  of  the  pain  of 
change,  as  employers  are  forced  to  give 
new  attention  to  the  condition  of  their 
workplaces  and  the  well-being  of  their 
employees. 

We  are,  ,tnevertheless,  concerned  that 
the  act  is  being  administered  fairly,  and 
in  a  manner  designed  to  achieve  the  high 
objectives  we  set  for  it  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  With  the  aid  of  the 
studies  now  being  completed,  I  believe 
our  committee  will  shortly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hold  further  hearings  and  to  give 
full  consideration  to  these  questions. 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  conscientious  aU  the  way 
through,  not  only  In  the  development  of 
this  act  but  also  in  its  oversight  func- 
tion, which  is  our  responsibility,  too. 
I  applaud  him.  However,  I  believe  that  it 
is  untimely  now — and  I  am  not  going  to 
get  into  the  merits  of  the  various  parts 
of  his  amendment — to  deal  with  It  In  this 
way.  When  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  will 
move  to  table. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  also  concerned  and 
conscientious  on  this  subject,  has  arrived 
In  the  Chamber  to  speak.  I  think  his 
time  probably  should  be  yielded  by  the 
offerer  of  the  amendment.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  first. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
for  whom  I  have  great  affection,  that 
nothing  In  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  would  stop  the  necessity  of 
hearings  on  the  GAO  study  which  is  now 
going  on.  They  are  dealing  with  things 
which  are  wholly  different  from  my 
amendment.  Some  of  them  Involve 
standards;  some  of  them  involve  notice, 
and  so  on. 

All  I  am  faying  to  do  Is  get  away  from 
the  tentative  aspects,  awaiting  word 
from  QAO  and  fmUier  hearings,  so  that 
we  can  get  Into  the  merits  of  some  of 


the   other   problems   we   have   in   thi5 
matter. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

THE    NEED   TO    PROTECT   SMALL    BrSINESS 
tTNDEB    OSHA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  For 
some  time,  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
need  to  amend  the  original  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  in  order 
to  attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  Small  Businessmen  face  in 
trying  to  comply  with  this  law.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Bible,  Btnu)icK,  HtrMPHREY,  Nelson,  and 
Sparkman.  which  attempts  to  do  just 
that.  Several  provisions  of  my  legislation 
are  embodied  in  the  amendment  we  have 
before  us. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  small  busi- 
nessmen should  be  allowed  one  employer- 
requested  citation-free  onsite  inspection. 
This  would  not  effect  the  Secretary's 
right  to  seek  injunctions  for  hazardous 
conditions  representing  "imminent  dan- 
gers." However,  this  would  allow  some 
help  to  our  small  business  concerns.  This 
segment  of  our  business  community  can 
not  afford  the  time  and  money  to  "plow 
through"  the  volumes  of  OSHA  regula- 
tions nor  be  satisfied  that  these  regu- 
lations have  been  implemented  properly 
without  expert  consultation. 

I  beUeve  that  the  OSHA  regulations  at 
the  present  time  consist  of  three  huge 
volumes,  at  least  3  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness. If  you  are  a  small  businessman, 
with  20  «nployees.  and  you  are  trying  to 
meet  your  payroll,  do  your  purchasing, 
get  your  sales  going,  and  keep  your  em- 
ployees. It  is  an  awful  mess  to  be  con- 
fronted with  these  gigantic  OSHA 
regulations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  it  was  Sena- 
tor Fannin  who  Indicated  that  his  staff 
has  been  collecting  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  have  come  out,  and  it  is  now 
a  file  3  feet  high.  How  in  the  world  can 
a  small  businessman  ever  attempt  to 
assimilate  that? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  received  a  report 
from  a  small  businessman  who  was  told 
that  he  would  have  to  put  up  safety 
guldeUnes  near  his  machinery.  They 
asked  him  what  color  the  lines  were.  He 
said  they  were  painted  white.  They  said 
that  will  not  do ;  the  lines  will  have  to  be 
painted  red. 

Some  of  the  Labor  Department's  regu- 
lations are  absolutely  ridiculous.  I  might 
add,  I  will  have  some  good  to  say  about 
them  before  I  am  through. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  have 
businesses  hire  OSHA  consultants  or 
confer  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration regarding  implementation  of 
OSHA.  The  place  for  a  smaU  business- 
man to  receive  advice  on  compliance 
with  regulations  Is  with  the  Agency 
which  established  the  standard. 
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The  development  of  aui  economic  im- 
pact statement  for  each  new  or  modi- 
fied standard  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  additional  tools  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  his  action.  This 
provision  does  not  prevent  the  Secretary- 
from  issuing  standards  with  mireason- 
able  cost-benefit  ratios  but  does,  at  least, 
allow  for  consideration  of  "economic 
Impact." 

Senator  Dominick's  amendment  would 
allow  the  Secretary  greater  discretion  in 
assessing  penalties  for  first-instance 
noixserious  violation  and  first-instance 
serious  violations  as  well  as  in  the  grant- 
ing of  variances  where  the  employment 
condition  h  as  saie  as  that  which  would 
prevail  under  the  standard. 

When  Congress  originally  passed  this 
legislation  it  was  the  intent  of  this  Sen- 
ator to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation 
safe  and  hoalthful  working  conditions. 
This  is  still  my  primarj-  (tesire  when 
dealing  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  realize 
that  a  viable,  healthy  small  bu-siness 
community  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
Safe  and  healthful  workplaces  and  eco- 
nomic success  are  not  only  compatible, 
but  in  many  ways  prerequisites  for  one 
another. 

In  the  past  several  years,  I  have  held 
a  number  of  hearings  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Oil  Small  Business  and  in  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing,  andUrban  Af- 
fairs Committee  regarding  thff.effect  that 
various  pieces  of  legislation  hkve  on  the 
competitive  position  of  the  3tnall  busi- 
ness segment  of  our  economy.  \ 

It  occa.Moii.iily  happens  tliaciin  pas.sing 
weU-intcntioned  legislation  toJ remedy  a 


able  problems  in  this  critical  area  of 
our  business  community — the  small  busi- 
ness sector. 

I  was  pleased  last  week  'o  hear  Sena- 
tors Clark  and  Cranston  speak  on  the 
needs  of  reforming  this  legislation,  legis- 
lation that  is  so  necessary  to  our  work- 
ing community. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Ci  ap>k  that  a 
blanket  prohibition  of  on-site  consu.ta- 
tions  is  counter-productive. 

I  do  hope  these  Senators  and  all  Sen- 
ators will  turn  words  into  actions  and 
join  with  nie  in  support  of  Senator 
DoMiNicK'.9  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  complete  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits'  dated  May  6.  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  thi.-;  letter  and  some  of 
the  directions  and  actions  that  have 
been  undertaken,  and  particularly  that 
GAO  is  working  on  it.  Tliis  is  all  for 
the  good  but  in  mv  opinion  it  is  long 
delayed.  Certainly,  small  bu';ine.'^ses  all 
over  the  country  are  taking  an  awful 
beating  from  this  law.  I  am  very  hapry 
that  the  Senator  frim  Colorado  has 
brought  this  amendment  up  and  I  hope 
we  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  up  or 
down. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New-  Hamp.-^hire. 
I  think  he  has  added  materi-illv  to  the 
debate  we  have  had  on  this  matter.  As  I 
.■?aid  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  my 
distinguished  chairman,  thfre  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  hearings  on 
whatever  the  GAO  or  the  others  bring 
back  because  I  am  sure  that  report  will 
suggest  additional  changes.  What  they 
are  working  on  is  not  the  problem  I 
am  working  on  in  this  amendment.  We 


specifi'^  :roble:n  area,  .small  biiinessmen     could  adopt  this  amendment  without  in- 


are  iinintentionaMy  in-ured  ai«l  put  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Certainly,  in 
pa.^sing  O.'^rl.A,  there  was  no  t|iought  by 
Congress  to  injure  small  busiqie.ss. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  14.000  deat|is  a  year 
and  over  Z  million  .serious  tiijuries  to 
workers  in  this  countrj-  make  Jiot  only  a 
strong,  but  absolute  case  that  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regufations  are 
fs.sential  That  is  why  I  vot<W  for  the 
Occupati.,>nal  Pafety  and  HeaJth  Act. 

However,  it  is  now  May  of;  1974  and 
there  have  not  been  many  amendments 
coming  out  of  Congress  to  fielp  small 
business  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Tho  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired.; 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presld*it,  I  yield 
myself  2  nrlditional  minutes.    \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.>rhe  Sen- 
ator is  recognised  for  2  additional  min- 
utes, j 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presldagit.  prob- 
lems have  developed  with  the  jadmlnis- 
tration  of  this  law.  Concress  h4s  e.xper- 
lenced  this  problem  many  timfrs  before. 

Well-meamng  legislation  embodying 
essential  public  Interest  gofls  often 
causes  reactions  which  are  totiUy  unin- 
tended. 

The  enforcement  of  OSHA  regulations 
has  created  in  .some  ca.ses  in."siirmount- 


terfering  with  that  study. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  offering 
his  amendment  pertaining  to  changes  In 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
I  will  join  in  tabling  the  amendment,  as 
it  is  not  germane  to  S.  3203  and  may  very 
well  jeopardize  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1147,  I  .share  some 
of  the  Senator's  concerns  with  regard  to 
the  need  to  explore  coa^^tructive  changes 
in  the  act,  particularly  with  respect  to 
consultation  for  small  employers.  My 
primary  reason  for  cosponsorlng  S.  1147 
was  to  permit  onslte  consultation  and 
greater  efBciency  for  compliance  by  busi- 
ness. I  am  vitally  concerned  that  the  most 
efficient  and  fair  procedures  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
regard  to  enforcement  of  the  act.  I  be- 
lieve significant  Improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  I^bor  in  this 


area,  especially  with  regard  to  offsite 
consultation.  OSHA  fields  offices  have 
been  expanded  to  100.  In  a  va-st  ma- 
jority of  cases  employers  may  resolve 
their  concerns  through  a  description  of 
♦he  problem  coupled  with  photographs 
diagrams,  blueprints  and  other  geo- 
g"aphlc  aids.  Training  and  education 
programs  have  also  been  initiated  by  the 
Department.  Granted,  some  of  these  steps 
are  only  a  beginning,  but  I  believe  they 
are  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Further, 
I  noted  with  intere.st  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  on  May  2  in  relation  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. As  vv-ac  pointed  out  during  this 
consideration  of  S.  3331,  section  8(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  currently  permits 
assistance  to  small  businesses  with  re- 
gard to  accident  control,  including  a  loan 
program  to  correct  occupational  safety 
and  health  deflcipncies.  These  loans  are 
available  at  low  interest  rates  for  up  to 
30  years  and  permit  a  small  bu.sine.s.sir.an 
to  add  to  or  alter  equipment  to  be  in  com- 
phanre  with  OSHA  standards. 

The  question  of  on-site  consultat;on.s  of 
''ourse  is  stii:  one  tJiat  must  be  addressed 
and  I  can  understand  the  Senators  con- 
cent on  this  point  As  I  stated  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  I  cosponsored 
S.  1147.  As  Senator  Cranston  noted  last 
week  on  the  floor,  the  SBA  couid  estab- 
lish a  procedure  to  provide  onsite  consul- 
tations through  independent  contracts 
with  consulting  firms  specializing  in  in- 
dustrial safety. 

In  some  ways  that  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  preferable  to  going  the  route  of 
consul  ation  .ind  enforcement  both  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

WhUe  I  have  no  particular  problems 
with  the  SBA  conducting  a  survey  to  de- 
termine the  desire  of  small  businessmen 
for  this  type  of  consultation,  I  believe 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee should  XvY.e:  a  gre.it  deal  of  responsi- 
bility in  analyzing  procedures  such  as 
this  to  supplement  the  act.  I  am  ex- 
tremely re:u::tant,  however,  to  wait  6 
moniiia  as  was  suggested  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  S.  3331,  for  action  on  this 
matter  and  am  delighted  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Wn,- 
LiAMs,  will  shortly  be  holding  hearings 
en  OSHA. 

As  I  stated  previously  this  matter  is 
not  one  that  should  come  up  on  this 
legislation.  Therefore,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  time  en  this  amendment,  I  do 
expect  to  support  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  argument  of 
the  Sena  lor  from  Ohio  fMr.  Taft)  re- 
specting the  appropriateness  of  putting 
tills  matter  on  this  bill.  Again,  we  have 
a  trade-off.  Do  we  want  the  bUl  respect- 
ing the  coverage  of  hospital  workers  or 
do  we  Want  to  load  It  down  with  another 
major  amendment  on  which  there  will 
be  a  considerable  difference  with  the 
House,  on  which  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able problem  with  organized  labor  and 
that  always  makes  for  delay.  So  I  shall 
vote  to  table  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  makes  the 
motion.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  are  some  very  substantive  objec- 
tions to  this  particular  amendment,  too. 
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The  thing  that  bothers  me  ver>'  deeply 
is  this  idea  that  after  a  violation  is  dis- 
covered, and  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment states,  the  person  violating  may 
come  in  for  a  variance.  That  is  hardly 
the  way  to  run  a  railroad  or  to  adminis- 
ter a  law.  In  addition  there  is  a  stay  of 
the  order  of  enforcement  which  Is  auto- 
matlcaily  built  into  the  amendment 
onless  the  Secretary  rejects  the  applica- 
tion rs  fri\olous.  But  the  word  "frivo- 
lous'  is  a  very  strong  word  ?nd  I  cm 
hardi.--  think  of  en  objection  made  in 
good  faith  \^hioh  could  be  rejected  as 
frivolous.  I  tliink  the  Secretary  would 
find  himself  in  deep  trouble  with  the 
courts  if  we  passed  this,  if  he  tried  that. 
That  i;  one  imperfection.  Another  im- 
perfection is  the  matter  of  penalties. 

Ore  of  the  big  compromises  in  this  act 
was  the  idea  of  serious  and  nonserious 
violHtions.  one  calling  for  mandatory 
penally  and  the  other  calling  for  dis- 
cretionary penalty.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply makes  serious  violations  subject  to 
discretionary  penalty,  and  eliminates  al- 
together the  question  of  penalty  for  non- 
serious  V  o;  tion.s — simply  strikes  the 
section. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  get  us  into 
a  ha.s.sle  iliat  could  delay  the  bill  for 
months  i*  we  ever  took  this  amendment. 

One  thinq  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ('.Tr.  Dominic  K>  is  absclutely  right 
about,  and  which  the  oenator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft  h.is  mentioned,  and  in  which 
I  myself  have  been  deep  y  concerned,  is 
the  vei-y  active  pursuit  of  the  Question 
of  onsite  consultat;ion.  which  is  especially 
critical  for  small  b.isiness.  There,  I  would 
Lke  to  say  to  the  Se.iator.  no  matter  what 
happens  on  this  arr  endment,  I  am  going 
to  join  very  strongly — and  indeed,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  get  our  whole  minority 
togethe.— because  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  the  power  and  he  has  the 
machinery  to  set  that  up.  We  in  the  mi- 
nority, since  this  is  our  administration, 
ought  to  press  for  that.  In  addition,  the 
idea  of  contracting  out  to  independent 
contractors  so  the  Government  inspector 
is  doing  not  less  than  his  duty  as  an  on- 
site  inspector  is  a  very  good  Idea.  I  am 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the 
authority  under  existing  law  generally 
to  provide  onsite  consultation  either  with 
his  own  employees  or  on  a  contracted-out 
basis. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick*  that,  with  the 
spark  we  have  had  in  this  debate,  and 
with  his  great  support — I  think  he  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  marshalling 
support  for  his  position,  and  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  marshal  the  minority  in 
our  committee— I  think  we  can  together 
see  that  we  Ret  action  on  th?.t  particv'a- 
subject. 

Also,  on  the  matter  of  hearing.  I  do 
noC  think  v.e  have  to  wait  an  Inordinate 
period  of  time.  We  got  a  prompt  hearing 
for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cit.r- 
Tis> .  I  think  we  can  get  a  prompt  hear- 
ing so  this  point  may  be  aired. 

Plnall>-.  I  think  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 


Intyre  )  about  burdens  on  small  business 
is  very  imoortant,  but  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  this  Is  not  only  true  in 
OSHA  but  In  taxes,  and  every  small  bus- 
inessman pays  taxes.  It  is  also  true  in 
what  SBA  can  do  in  meeting  regulations 
with  respect  to  loans,  assistance,  et 
cetera. 

I  want  to  mention  the  point  about  sim- 
plification because  we  would  like  to  en- 
courage it.  The  department  has  put  cut 
a  considerable  number  of  brouchuies 
simplified  as  to  language  and  concept,  so 
tiiat  normal  civilians  can  read  them  and 
not  have  to  be  expert  engineers  or  law-- 
yers  to  do  so.  Thirty-nine  are  being  put 
o'lt  this  summer.  In  addition,  they  are 
developing  a  sutscripiicn  service  which 
keeps  people  up  to  date  without  undue 
expense.  The  number  of  pamphleis  put 
out/ — and  I  have  them  here — runs  into 
the  million-. 

In  fairness  to  the  agency.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  con-sent  that  there  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  a  summary  of 
OSHA's  efforts  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion, a  project  report  on  the  effort  to  in- 
df'x  CiHA  standards,  and  an  appendix 
showing  the  titles  and  estimated  num- 
bers in  print  of  OSHA  pubhcatijns  de- 
signed for  this  purpose 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OSH.A's  Efforts  To   Disse.'^xnate 
Information 

1.  Development  of  subscription  service,  In 
("opperatlon  with  Goverr;me.it  Printing  Of- 
fice. Fcr  J50  a  year.  o;;e  can  receive  a  5-vol- 
iin;e  loose-leaf  service  with  up-to-date 
change-.  General  Industry  Sta:-.dards  will 
cost  $21;  construction  $8;  rules  ard  regula- 
tions $6.50;  compliance  manual  $8. 

2.  A  series  of  39  Indexes  will  be  completed 
this  summer.  Will  tell  what  standards  are 
applicable  to  various  industries,  occupm- 
tlons,  or  trades. 

3.  $3  million  contract  awarded  to  National 
Safety  Council  which  has  brought  in  many 
of  its  local  safety  councils  to  provide  free 
seminars  on  OSHA   and  its  requirements. 

4.  Chicago  Trailing  Center  provides  free 
ce-week  courses  available  to  employers  and 
e.nployees. 

5.  OSHA  now  has  over  100  area  offices 
where  employers  can  get  information  and 
can  discuss  particular  problems  In  their 
plant'5. 

SvGCESTED  Titles  fob  Index  to  OSHA 
Standards  Project 

Basic  Occupatiot.al  Safety  and  Health  In- 
d  s  for  ALL  Employers. 

Basic  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  I.:- 
de.x  for  ALL  Construction  Work. 

Rooflns  and  Sheet  Metal. 

Manufacture  of  Mobile  Homes  and  Recrea- 
tion Trailers  and  Bodies. 

Excavating;  Trenching;  Concrete  Work; 
and  Steel  Erection. 

Pood  and  Kindred  Products  Production 
(Including  Heat  and  Meat  Products  (Does 
not  Include  production  of  alcoholic  bever- 
age,:) . 

Materials  Handling  and  Storage  (Includ- 
ing Warehousing) . 

Manufacturing  Wood  Furniture  and  Fix- 
tures. 

Lumber  Milling  and  Mtllworklng  (Does 
not  Include  mobile  home  manufacturing) . 

Logging  and  Logging  Camp  Operation. 

Wrecking  and  Demolition. 


Masonry  and  Stonework;  Tllesetting; 
Plastering. 

Manufacturing  Metal  p-arnuure  and  Fix- 
tures. 

Manufacturing  Stone.  Clay.  Glass  and 
Concrete  Products. 

Manufacturing  Parts:  Precision  Equip- 
ment; General  Hardware  and  Electronic  De- 
MceF. 

Pri:iting  and  Allied  Operations. 

Paper  and  Paperboard  Converting. 

Puip.  Paper,  and  Kraft  MiUing. 

Tobacco  Manufacturing. 

Te.xtile  >.:ii;in.'. 

Electrical  Work  and  Equipment  Installa- 

Tljll. 

launderiiig. 

Eo.uipmenl  Repair  Services. 

R-.ad  Veliicle  .servicing.  Maintenance  and 
ilepa.r. 

Kialtii  Services. 

Cutting  and  Sewir.g  Fabrics  and  Hides 
-'.eedl'.    Irades) . 

Process.r.g  of  Hides  (For  synthetics,  see 
ci^^.-nicals  production!. 

Kefuse   and   Garbage   Di'popil 

Production  of  Primary  Metals:  and  Heavy 
Fabrication  of  Metals  including  Machinery 
and  Iranoporlation  Equipment  (Including 
-.leial  :wu\iii^i . 

Petroleum  Refini::g  and  Chemicals  Pro- 
duction   (Includes  Kubber  and  Plastics). 

Oil  and  Gas  Dr.Umg  ai:d  Extraction  (Does 
not  mclude  pipeline  operation,  or  transporta- 
.io?i  of  nui.'^)  , 

Co.^ll■lerclal  Food  Product  Baking. 

P.'unung  and  Decorating 

Carpentpri'ir;:    Flooring:    Glazing. 

Cunstrucilon  of  Bridges:  Tunnels:  Elevated 
Highways;  Service  Mams;  Pipe,  Power  and 
Communication  Lines. 

Forestry  (Doe?  not  Include  Sshii.g.  hunt- 
i.ig.  and  trapping) . 

Number  of  OSHA  PublicatioiTS  in  print 
lEstiTiate) 

OSHA    Act 400,000 

OSH.^  .\ct  la  Spanish 85,000 

Al\  about  OSHA 1,500,000 

Safety   and   health  protection   on 

the   Job 8,000,000 

Rscordlceeping  requirements  un- 
der the  Williams-Steiger  Oc- 
cupational   Safety    and    Health 

Act  of  1970- 6,000,000 

Handy  reference  guide 750,000 

Fact  sheet  for  .small  business 300.  000 

Target  health  hazard 15o!ooo 

Pn.iciples      and      techniques      in 

mechanical    guarding 200,000 

Safe  practices  for  excavation  and 

trenciiing    operations 150,000 

Contractors  planning  for  Job 
safety  and  health  in  excavation. 

trenching  and  backfilling 150,000 

15    questions 150,000 

Fmploypr-employee  safe  practices 
for  excavation  and  trenching 
operations    150,000 

Index  to  OSHA  St.andards.  Project  Report 

HISTORY  OF  KEY  CriDFS  PROJFCT 

Backgrozind 

The  publication  of  selected  standards  suit- 
able to  a  given  Industry  was  suggested  by  a 
Congressional  Fubcommlttce  (Select  Com- 
mlttee  on  Small  Business — Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Impact  on  Small  Business) 
following  hearlnes  Investieafne  OSHA  Im- 
pact  on  small  bubiness.  A  irogram  was 
planned  and  initiated  to  accomplish  the 
.need  Identified  by  the  committee 
Initial  efforts 

The  original  program  was  a  two  pronged 
effort  to  select  those  portions  of  the  OSHA 
standards  that  affected  particular  industries. 
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The  Industries  to  be  covered  #ere  selected 
from  a  comparison  of  those  a^as  where  a 
large  number  of  citations  had  resulted  from 
OSHA  Inspections  and  where  a  Mfrge  segment 
of  the  employers  were  small  business.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  Iscorporato  the  skewed 
weighting  eSects  that  resultetl  from  the 
relatively  few  Industrial  Hy^enlsts  that 
OSHA  bad  In  the  field.  A  total  Of  68  Indus- 
tries were  selected. 

The  Initial  effort  was  beaded  by  an  ap- 
pointee working  for  OSHA  un<J»r  the  White 
House  exchange  program  with  i|  background 
111  aerospace  Industries  and  ai^  interest  In 
safety. 

A  task  force  group  started  wofk  on  a  "cut 
and  paste"  operation  to  assemlile  parts  of 
the  standards  that  covered  eacb'iselected  In- 
dustry. This  task  group  was  |U«wn  from 
OSHA  field  forces.  Shortly  afte^  a  contract 
was  awarded  to  accomplish  the  aime  task  for 
part  of  the  total  list.  i 

The  Initial  output  from  the  I  task  group 
effort  was  reviewed  in-house  an<tHhe  consen- 
sus opinion  was  that  too  mucli  extraneous 
material  remained  in  the  selectaf  standards. 
Much  could  be  done  and  shoved  be  done 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  th^  extraneous 
Information  and  make  It  more] useful  and 
less  confusing  to  the  small  busliiessman.  An 
effort  to  accomplish  this  was  Inlttoted  within 
the  Office  of  Standards. 

The  contractor  had  contlnue<l  his  efforts 
of  examining  the  standards  In  detail  and 
selecting  standards  provisions  tha^  applied  to 
each  Industry.  It  became  obvious  jko  the  con- 
trskctor  that  a  consolidation  could|  be  accom- 
plished by  selecting  the  provisions  that  ap- 
plied to  all  industry  and  placing]  them  In  a 
separate  volume  and  by  combln^g  certain 
industries.  Further,  the  "all  Induatry"  provi- 
sions would  cover  a  sizeable  nuniber  of  In- 
dividual industries  (more  than  :1300  non- 
manufacturing  Industries  alone)  without  the 
necessity  of  any  other  specialiaell  booklets. 
The  obvious  advantage  to  the  ecofcloyer  who 
needed  several  key  guides  to  coveshls  opera- 
tions is  very  attractive.  No  longef  would  be 
be  burdened  with  having  to  reaa  the  same 
material  repeatedly  in  each  book.] 

At  this  point,  around  August  I*.  1973,  In- 
ternal changes  in  the  Office  of  ptandards 
resulted  in  relocation  of  these  eforts  from 
the  DivUion  of  Special  Industries  qb  the  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Information.       ; 

UTW   APPSOACHXS  I 

Initial  etiorts  were  made  to  pvform  the 
following :  T 

Two  general  booklets  for  gener^  industry 
and  construction  were  planned. 

The  58  Industries  were  consolidated  by 
combining  related  Industries  tha|  could  be 
covered  by  single  booklets. 

Efforts  were  made  to  reduce  ttib  material 
from  the  OSHA  standards  of  conam  to  the 
manufacturer  of  equipment  but  wlch  Is  of 
no  value  to  the  average  employer Texcept  to 
know  of  Its  existence)  by  replaofag  quan- 
tities of  standards  with  abort  annftations. 

The  overall  direction  was  shif  tedJTrom  total 
reliance  on  Industries  and  SIC  ccmes  to  In- 
clude occupations,  trades,  crafts,  Tnd  func- 
tions where  this  can  more  effectlvay  provide 
coverage. 

At  this  point,  around  December  tl,  1973.  a 
top  management  decision  was  ma4e  to  stop 
work  on  the  contract  and  to  chann  and  re- 
examine the  entire  concept  of  a  dlSst  of  the 
standards  versus  a  key  guide  IndME.  To  test 
out  the  appearances  of  this,  seviral  draft 
layouts  were  prepared  by  cut-4nd-paste 
operation  using  the  Index  from  aie  OSHA 
Subscription  Service  and  a  prfcentatlon 
made  to  A/Secretary  Btender  on  December  20. 
1973. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  si)d  other 
change*  It  was  neoeaaary  to  modimthe  work 
statement  and  terms  of  our  contact  with 


Federated  Analysis,  Consulting  and  Techni- 
cal Services.  A  revised  work  statement  was 
delivered  to  OASA  in  late  December.  1973. 
A  proposed  revision  was  sent  to  the  ooatrac- 
tor  In  early  January.  The  contractor  re- 
sponded well  within  the  thirty  day  period 
that  OASA  allowed  and,  as  of  February  15, 
1974,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  OASA. 

A  meeting  with  the  contractor  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1974.  resulted  in  a  finalized  list  (Ap- 
pendix A)  and  In  an  agreement  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  revised  work  stateaient 
and  schedule. 

Attempts  to  contact  the  Contracting  Of- 
ficer OASA  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful. 

The  delivery  schedule  profxised  by  the  con- 
tractor Is  predicted  on  successful  use  of  a 
computer  program  by  the  Applied  Physics 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
program  was  developed  on  government  fund- 
mg.  The  computer  Is  a  government-leased 
faculty.  Only  normal  direct  labor,  overhead, 
and  Oeneral  and  Administrative  would  be 
applied  as  cost  to  the  contract.  However,  the 
Department  must  approve  use  of  non- 
Department  computational  facilities;  this 
must  be  accotnpllshed.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
materially  slow  down  the  production  of  the 
Indexes. 

If  the  list-forming  program  is  unable  to 
produce  the  desired  lists  and  other  products 
(Key  Oulde  index) ,  this  would  mean  the  Job 
must  be  accomplished  manually.  This  Is 
slower,  of  course,  and  will  require  additional 
time  to  complete  all  of  the  guides.  We  have 
been  assured,  however,  that  Is  an  unlikely 
event. 

MANPOWER     REQTTIREMENTS 

No  euldltlonal  contractor  manning  require- 
ments are  included.  Increasing  the  manning 
of  the  many  facets  would  result  In  difficulties 
of   work  Interference  and  inconsistencies. 

For  the  cover  preparation,  the  continued 
effort  of  Robert  Schmltt  is  required.  He  was 
Involved  In  the  work  done  on  the  covers  to 
date  and  is  familiar  with  the  various 
procesaes. 

The  early  review  of  front  matter,  text,  re- 
work, and  functions  In  final  preparation  of 
copy  will  require  the  work  of  Mr.  Schmltt 
and  Mr.  Moore  who  can  provide  the  needed 
expertise. 

The  review  steps  within  OSHA  will  require 
the  services  of  various  staff  members  outside 
standards;  this  will  take  them  away  from 
other  duties.  No  details  are  provided  In  the 
plan  aa  their  performance  In  the  review  Is 
leas  a  problem  In  the  amount  of  time,  but 
will  be  critical  In  providing  a  timely  response. 

You  will  note  our  plan  calls  for  field  review 
as  well.  Review  with  the  private  sector  Is  also 
recommended.  This  review  may,  however,  be 
coordinated  by  others  In  OSHA  (voluntary 
compliance  or  Office  of  Information,  or  Lou 
Cox). 

SCHZDTrUNG 

The  steps  for  producing  reproducible  draft 
copy  are  shown  In  Figure  1 .  The  critical  path 
is  not  shown,  but,  In  general,  the  Indexing 
and  the  selection  processes  appear  critical. 

The  schedule  of  significant  milestones  Is 
shown  in  Figure  2;  of  note  la  that  over  the 
short  performance  period  It  is  not  appropri- 
ate to  attempt  to  use  PKRT  or  similar  man- 
agement control  techniques.  There  is  not 
time  to  correct  slippage.  What  Is  needed  is 
constant  vigilance  over  the  two  critical  op- 
erations to  assure  that  no  slippage  occurs. 
Figures  3  and  4  show  milestones  for  the  en- 
tire project. 

AcnoK  rrxMS 

1.  Obtain  approval  for  outside  computer 
application. 

2.  Finalize  the  modified  contract  (OO 
AHSAD!) 

3.  Initiate  review  of  foreword,  direction  for 
use  of  the  guides  and  disclaimers. 


4.  Setup  coordination  points  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Standards,  other  OSHA  offices,  and 
with  Solicitor  of  Labor  for  review  sequeiacioa 
of  material. 

6.  Submit  weekly  reports  to  AASN. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  OSHA  was 
a  great  reform.  All  of  us  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  It — the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domhtick),  like  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Taft)  ,  who  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  It — are  extremely  proud  of  that  fact 
It  would  be  a  cliche  belaboring  the  ob- 
vious to  say  human  life  and  the  maiming 
of  human  beings  is  about  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  have  to  deal  with  in  a 
civilized  society.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  said, 
when  we  realize  the  number  of  casualties 
of  a  couple  of  million  a  year,  with  14,000 
or  15,000  killed  in  industrial  accidents,  It 
can  be  seen  why  we  passed  this  law  and 
why  we  have  to  encourage  it. 
So  my  conclusions  would  be  as  follows: 
No.  1,  we  cannot  really  weigh  this  bill 
dowTi.  We  have  had  a  number  of  votes 
on  it  already  rejecting  extraneous 
amendments. 

No.  2,  there  are  some  things  which  are 
sought  here  which  are  not  sound,  other 
things  are  sound,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
.join  with  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK)  In  getting  action  on 
those. 

Finally,  I  deeply  believe  the  proper 
course  for  this  Is  hearings,  and  I  will  do 
my  utmost — perhaps  I  have  a  little  In- 
fluence left  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee — to  get  to  this  at  the  earliest 
moment;  if  we  have  to  in  a  specialized 
way,  to  deal  with  the  committee's  calen- 
dar. For  example,  if  we  do  not  get  any- 
where with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
on-site  inspection  question,  conceivably 
we  could  have  a  hearing  on  that  particu- 
lar subject  which  would  get  us  action  oh 
that  subject.  Just  as  the  agency  itself  has 
broken  up  the  lines  of  businesses  In  dif- 
ferent brochures.  We  may  get  more  ac- 
tion in  proceeding  that  way. 

So  I  think,  with  all  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  we  will  make 
good  progress,  we  will  probably  make  the 
best  progress,  by  the  routes  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  therefore  feel  that  I  shall  have 
to  support  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  just  to  comment  lightly 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am 
getting  awfully  tired  of  everybody  agree- 
ing with  the  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment and  finally  getting  it  tabled.  It  gcfto 
a  little  tiling  to  hear  everybody  saylDg, 
"I  agree  with  you,  but  I  am  going  to 
knock  you  down."  It  Is  my  hope  they  wffl 
not  succeed  on  that. 

On  the  subject  of  the  variance.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  variance, 
must  be  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
standard. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttii) 
gave  a  good  example  when  he  illus- 
trated the  Instance  of  someone  painting 
a  white  line  and  then  someone  coming  in 
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and  saying,  "You  have  to  paint  a  red 
line."  Maybe  a  white  line  Is  the  kind  they 
paint  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a  red  line 
is  the  kind  they  paint  In  New  York.  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  it  is  a 
red  line  or  a  white  line?  It  Is  still  paint 
and  it  still  is  designed  to  show  what  the 
problem  is.  The  obvious  question  on  that 
particular  subject  Is.  which  shows  up 
more  clearly?  Which  indicates  a  dan- 
ger? Suppose  they  had  a  white  line  with 
a  red  plaque  on  it?  One  could  go  on  for- 
ever and  ever  on  that  kind  of  thing.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  now  s^eld  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  shown  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor  in  this  manner.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
leadership  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
his  taking  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  the 
fact  that  this  has  attracted  such  a  large 
number  is  a  tribute  to  that  leadership 
and  also  an  Indication  of  the  grim  neces- 
sity of  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  various 
representations  have  been  made  since  the 
act  was  passed  for  hearings  and  amend- 
ments, and  still  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  still  today  we  hear  the  statement 
being  made,  this  is  not  the  way,  this  is 
not  the  time;  let  us  hold  hearings  first. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
here  more  than  a  year  or  two  recognize 
when  we  are  being  put  off  and  that  really 
no  action  may  follow,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  may  be  so  here  even  after  the  OAO 
report.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  so  correctly  pointed  out,  even 
with  the  adoption  of  these  relatively 
minor  changes  in  the  £u;t,  there  is  much 
in  the  act  to  which  we  can  direct  our  at- 
tention following  the  QAO  report,  and 
Indeed,  If  that  report  indicates  that  what 
we  do  hear  is  ill-advised,  we  can  change 
irtiat  we  do  here  today;  and  so  I  hope  we 
adopt  the  amendment  here  today  as  a 
first  step,  not  as  final  £u;tion,  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  OSHA  act. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  dozens 
and  dozens  of  bad  cases  recited  to  him.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  cite  them  agtdn  because  they 
have  been  recited  for  the  record  and  the 
OoMGRKSsioNAL  Recokd  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  as  Instances  of  ridiculous  en- 
forcement, unmerited  enforcement  pu- 
nitive fines,  the  kind  of  things  which  lead 
pw^le  to  refer  to  OSHA  inspectors  as 
Gestapo  agents,  the  kind  of  Inspection 
which  ht^ipHy  has  not  characterized  it  so 
much  In  the  last  year  as  It  did  in  the 
first  ytai.  So  the  enforcement  is  better 
than  it  was.  However,  It  certainly  Is  not 
what  we  as  free  Americans  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  our  Government. 

There  have  been  many  bad  cases,  not 
(Hily  the  one  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  A  contractor  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  was  erecting  a  scsfford  to  the  sec- 
ood  story  of  a  building.  The  regulations 
i«QUired  that  toe  boards  aa  well  as  rails 
be  put  around  the  scaffold.  The  carpen- 


ter was  putting  the  toe  board  around  one 
end  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  inspector  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  board  writing  a 
citation  because  they  were  not  on  yet. 
That  is  the  kind  of  enforcement  which  I 
think  every  one  of  us  has  the  right  to 
feel  offended  by. 

I  think  that  beyond  the  extremely  bad 
enforcement  of  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  good  act,  we  should  look  at  other 
things,  things  which  this  amendment 
will  not  solve.  I  think  we  need  to  look  at 
the  growing  need  for  criminal  penalties 
instead  of  a  civil  statute  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  constitutional  right  of 
due  process  before  someone  Is  found 
guilty  and  fined.  OSHA  Is  Just  another 
manifestation  of  that  very  serious  in- 
fringement upon  the  right  of  free  people 
to  remain  free  from  the  oppression  of 
government. 

We  have  in  this  act  gpne  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  saying  that  a  person 
has  no  right  to  a  presumption  of 
innocence;  that  he  has  no  right  to 
counsel  at  all  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
with  counsel  to  be  paid,  if  necessary, 
by  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  down  the 
road  toward  depriving  individual  citizens 
of  the  individual  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  and  have  done  so  imder 
the  guise  of  a  civil  penalty.  We  must  get 
into  that  field,  and  get  their  soon. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  that  appeals  have 
been  taken  from  penalties,  as  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  evidence  not 
only  of  a  pattern  of  indecision  or  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  sulmlnlstrator  that  they 
might  lose  in  court,  but  also  as  a  tech- 
nique used  too  often  by  a  large  entity 
dealing  with  a  much  smaller  entity ;  and 
that  is  to  wear  them  down  and  to  use 
the  oppressive  tactics  of  government  to 
destroy  them  simply  because  they  cannot 
contaid  for  their  rights.  So  they  charge 
them  with  a  high  fine  and  require  them 
to  go  through  the  appellate  procedure. 
They  then  reduce  the  penalty  so  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  get  civil  Justice,  and 
will  pay  the  fines. 

Is  that  justice?  It  is  being  done.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  we  should  look  at  some 
other  aspects  of  the  law,  not  just  this 
one,  and  say  that  whenever  a  citizen  of 
our  country  is  called  up  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Government  or  to  assert 
his  rights  against  the  Government  and 
the  Qoverimient  is  foimd  to  be  wrong, 
the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  all  reasonable  costs  of  that  proceed- 
ing, and  all  expenses  including  attorneys 
fees. 

We  did  that  a  long  time  ago  with  re- 
spect to  Insurance  companies  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  because  the  economic 
might  of  the  insiu-ance  companies  was  too 
powerful  simply  because  their  power  was 
great  enough  to  deprive  Individual  citi- 
zens of  their  rights.  The  Insurance  com- 
panies had  house  counsel  and  could  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  an  individual  or  in- 
dividuals who  could  no  longer  assert 
their  rights  or  afford  to  pay  counsel.  If 
the  weight  of  Insurance  ccmipanles  was 
so  great  that  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  protect  its  citizens  against 
them,  how  much  greater  is  the  pressure 


exerted  by  a  bureaucracy  upon  some 
small  individual  in  our  society? 

We  have  been  promised  hearings.  I  re- 
member 2  years  ago,  when  I  was  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Repre- 
sentative PnroLAY.  of  Illinois,  and  I  spon- 
sored a  resolution  which  we  attached  to 
an  appropriation  measure  which  said 
that  none  of  the  funds  could  be  used  to 
enforce  the  measure  against  small  busi- 
nessmen who  were  unable  to  protect 
themselves. 

We  were  promised  hearings.  They  have 
gotten  around  to  a  hearing  this  year. 
They  have  not  gotten  aroimd  as  yet,  how- 
ever, to  the  promise  of  2  years  ago  that 
we  should  be  given  a  hearing. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  doing  what  I  think  is  obviously  very 
necessary,  namely  to  get  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  where,  I  am  satisfied,  we 
will,  indeed,  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  very  modest  changes. 

A  revolt  is  taking  place  in  the  country- 
side. America  is  revolting  against  oppres- 
sive government.  It  is  a  revolt  that  says 
to  me,  "Amend  the  law  and  make  it 
reasonable  or  we  will  throw  the  whole 
thing  out,  and,  if  necessary,  we  will 
throw  all  of  you  out  in  the  process." 

This  is  the  kind  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, oppressive  government,  that  is 
bringing  the  people  to  their  senses.  It  is 
oppressive  government,  a  government 
that  does  too  much  to  them  and  too  little 
for  them,  instead  of  assisting  them  in 
bringing  about  safe  conditions  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  coimtry. 

A  great  many  individual  suggestions 
might  be  made  about  the  amendment 
that  would  improve  the  administration 
of  OSHA.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  other  Senators  will  be  success- 
ful in  their  pledge  to  have  hearings.  I 
hope  that  when  those  hearings  are  held. 
Senators  who  have  been  concerned,  and 
have  expressed  their  concm  at  various 
times  in  the  i>ast.  will  be  able  to  attend 
them. 

I  further  hope  that  several  days  will 
be  set  aside  for  those  hearings  and  that 
testimony  will  be  taken  from  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  who  will  want 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  their  constituents. 
In  those  hearings  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  a  number  of  changes  that  might 
be  made  in  the  act  in  addition  to  the 
changes  suggested  here. 

It  is  time  the  OSHAcrats  were  forced 
to  add  something  to  their  guidelines  and 
their  compliance  regulations  and  those 
other  msmlf estations  of  arbitrary  author- 
ity which.  If  unchecked,  grow  like  cancer. 
Tliat  something  Is  commonsense. 

Commonsense  does  ix>t  dictate  the  use 
of  an  elevator  guardrail  which  prevents 
loading  sui  elevator,  but  06HA  has. 
Commonsense  tells  that  if  disgruntled 
employees  can  infringe  rules  and  call  for 
surprise  inspections,  you  will  see  unfair 
fines.  But  that  has  happened  under 
OSHA. 

Commonsense  tells  everyone  that  if 
you  lmr>ose  a  safety  regulation  on  a 
device — thereby  completely  precluding 
its  future  use — you  have  been  of  no  as- 
sistance to  anyone,  but  this  notion  is 
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apparently  too  complicated  foi 
crati. 

li.  i.-.  nine  lor  someone  to  LeK  i. 
peoolc  thai  their  primary  busin 
the  harassment  oi  citi/ens,  not 
lectio:i  oi  funds  for  thr-  Fe Jfial 
and  not  the  swelling  ot  v  eltare 
unemployed  woikers  uha  lo.-l 
safe  jO.js' 

All  of  us  get  hundiecis  of  let 
muii.h  about  the  i-dinini  ;lerir. 
progr;i:->i   Viivually  (•\eiv  lettt-rw 
poses  it,  o:  course.  But  the  most 
ones  p.re  t;ie  letter:  tr-m  small 
men   wiv;>   have   suffered    und  r 
I  quote  from  one  cf  these  r 
tions.  v/.iifh  arrived  only  a  :cw 
because  it  U  typical   oi    th.-m 
write;-   i^   a   shoj  manigtr  for 
meia!  fuDr.catii-'R  plant.  He  .say.. 
We  -^-ere  recently  cited  ijy  OSII.' 
having  a  |ti...-rd  en  ovr  ahear  an:i  p: 
We    !r>;talied   a   yuard    -n    -.i.e    i:; 
makes  it  more  dlffiCiiJt  to  see  the  *• 
".he:e*ore  makln.2  ,t  less  si'e   In 
of  operation  we  have  -iever  h  id   ^n 
with  the  ?;-ear    It  is  imp.j'^slble  ro 
ETiard    or.    a    pr'?ss    brake    ar.d    i:l 
mac'-li.e    OSHA  then  came  \ip  w|-,.h 
or  aslng  push  buttons  Instead  of  the 
fon>  treidle  to  actaate  thf  pre^-  bra 
Thii.    5tup:d    Ide.i   as   It    ;»,   oiuy    -o 
dlstrac'Ion   to  the  peciple  holdlnt; 
piece    We  '.ve-e  arbltrar.iy  fined  J3 
'he?e  'o  cilled  lerlotn  violation-   In 
ion,  thu  IS  a*  due  pri>  p«.  .  of  in,/ 

There  p.re  oniv  two  cxa.Tiplei  oT  I 
and  arbl'rary  cltntl'ins  ls."<ued  by 
frle:.d  of  m:.'ie  wai  iiied  for  t^:e 
th.tii^s  previously  mentioned.  His 
was  ob-.io  .s'.y  well  qui'.lfled  -1:  e 
degree  In  bi:;ogy. 

This  sort  of  tliinp  does  more  to  faestroy 
the  creaibuity   of   the  federal   C  overn 
mem  ti.an  1,000  Watergutes.  It   s  tune 
that  we  took  the  neces.«;:»rv  steps  to  stop 
it. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish 
mend  the  Senator  from  Coloracfc 
Domini. K'    for  his  leadership 
doing  what  is  necessary  when 
;  ttive  iirc-i  ess  does  not  yield  itsell 
very  real  demand  of  the  people 
country  that  something  be  done 
liw  that  IS  being  misused  and 
become  oppressive  to  the  work! 
and  women  of  the  country 

Mr.     DOMINICK.     Mr.     Pres 
yield  mv.-e.f  2  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idalfc 
much  to:  !.i^  txtremely  lucid  and 
contributions. 

I  was  reminded  toward  the  enc 
talk  about  a  colloquy  I  had  with 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermot  t 
•Aiken '.  who  said  that  OSHA 
(  ame  along  and  said.  "If  you  sprjjy 
orcliard.  then  you  can't  go  into  i 
certain  amount  of  time,  dependin  i; 
the  humidity,  wind,  and  so  forth 
set  a  standard  that  said.  "You  hav » 
your  crop  rot  on  the  ground 
can  do  anything  with  it.  " 

Otherwise  there  would  be  a 
of  OSHA.  So  they  were  cau;tht  botl 
There  have  been  many  such 
the  part  of  Senators.  We  were  tkile 
change  that.  That  Ls  the  unreas  mable 
type  of  thing  that  we  get  Into  in  afcltua- 
tionof  thi.-  kind. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
much  interest  and  appreciation  that  I 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  and  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick) 
concerning  the  Occupational  Salety  and 
Health  Act. 

It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I  note  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  so  far  to  relorni 
the  Occupational  Safety  i-.nd  Health  Act 
of  1970.  My  office  has  received  a  steady 
stream  of  compLints  !ioni  Nebr.'.ska 
businessmen,  both  l.^rge  and  small,  who 
express  grave  dismay  for  the  unfair  ap- 
plication of  this  law.  These  are  sincere 
and  h.irdworking  businessmen  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  sale  st.mdaids  of 
v/orking  conditions,  but  who  also  seek  re- 
lief from  the  chaotic  and  inequitable  pro- 
visions of  tills  law. 

Several  bills,  of  which  I  am  a  caspon- 
sor.  are  presently  before  the  St  nat«  whi  h 
seek  to  amend  OSHA.  These  bills  provide 
a  focal  point  for  debate  on  thi,s  law  and 
could  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
positive  reform  in  this  area.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  little  action  has  been 
taken  on  these  bills,  particularly  in  viev/ 
of  the  widespread  and  serious  interest  In 
this  subject. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  goal  of  in- 
suring sale  and  healtiiful  working  condi- 
tions Ls  comn^.endable  and  should  be  the 
objective  for  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. OSHA  was  enacted  by  a  Congress 
which  intended  to  reduce  the  incidents  of 
injury  and  iilne.'^s  on  the  job.  However,  in 
view  of  the  large  volume  of  criticil  com- 
ment whl.-h  has  been  directed  at  this  law 
and  the  evidence  of  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  business  community,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  in  prac- 
tice this  law  is  not  working  as  the  Con- 
gress intended. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  execu- 
tion the  law  is  punitive  rather  than  con- 
structive. 

As  with  many  high-minded  and  well- 
intentioned  experiments  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  it  has  became  all  too 
ai 'parent  that  Congress  has  produced  a 
burd.'nsome  and  ineffective  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  at  best  Ls  hea\T-handed  in 
operation  and  at  worst  of  little  help  in  the 
promotion  of  safety. 

The  objections  to  thLs  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration are  by  no  means  limited  to 
Nebi-aska.  The  problems  voiced  by  Ne- 
bra^-kans  are  .similar  to  those  voiced  by 
bv.-inessmen  all  over  America. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  less  than 
a  creditable  job  has  been  done  to  notify 
employers  what  to  expect  under  the  law. 
However,  at  the  same  tinie.  much  effort 
has  been  expended  in  exercising  the 
stringent  enforcement  measures  of  the 
act.  The  arbitrary  Imposition  of  an  esti- 
mated 20.000  rules  and  regulations  has 
placed  many  businesses,  and  especially 
the  small  ones,  in  a  financial  pinch.  Often 
the  small  businessman  is  forced  to  apply 
for  a  Small  Business  Administration  loan, 
as  is  rirovlded  for  In  the  act.  and  often 
has  been  compelled  to  reduce  his  work 
force.  At  a  time  when  the  pconomy  needs 
full  employment,  the  unduly  restrictive 
provisions  of  OSHA  must  be  corrected. 
The  time  to  reform  OSHA  is  now.  Sen- 


ator DoMiNicKs  amendment  is  a  most 
worthy  proposal.  It  goes  a  long  way  in 
correcting  many  of  the  injustices  that 
are  built  into  the  present  law. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  fellow  members 
to  join  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  Sen- 
ator Dominick  s  proposal, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
.-^^poiisor  of  S.  114  <.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opiwrtuiiity  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  amendment  No.  1215,  Sena- 
tor Dominick  s  propo.sal  to  correct  exist- 
ing deficiencies  ui  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  which  I  am  also 
cosvoni^oring. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  already  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  fiict  that  none  of  the  changes 
which  he  proposes  to  make  in  the  OSHA 
law  would  result  in  lessened  protection 
ior  employees.  I  share  his  full  endorse- 
ment 01  the  purposes  of  the  OccupaUonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act:  "to  assure  so  far 
as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  tiie  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our 
iiuman  resoui-ces."  After  several  vears  of 
experience  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  however,  it  is  clera-  th  it  the  act  has 
resulted  in  severe  economic  dtuiiage  to 
many  small  bu,=inessmen.  arbitrary  as- 
oessmer.t  of  ijeualties,  and  a  wide-spread 
loss  of  resjiect  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment witl-.in  the  bu.■^iness  community. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  can  be  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled  only  if  the  Nation's 
employers  work  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  such 
a  spirit  can  only  be  achieved  if  employ- 
ers are  given  the  assistance  which  they 
need  in  order  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  safety  standards. 

The  basic  deficiencies  In  the  law  are 
as  follows : 

F^rst.  safety  standards  are  promul- 
gated without  adequate  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  various  types  of  businesses,  tiie 
difficulty  which  businesses  may  have  in 
meeting  the  standards,  or  the  effective- 
ness of  those  standards  in  protecting  the 
health  and  .safety  of  employees,  Amend- 
mtnt  No  1215  would  require  that  OSHA 
consider  the  economic  impact  of  pro- 
posed new  standards  on  affected  employ- 
ers and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  .summary  statement  of  economic  im- 
pact when  the  standards  are  proposed. 
The  agency  would,  therefore,  be  fully 
Rware  of  what  effect  its  proposals  would 
have  upon  employers  and  consumers 
prior  to  adoption  of  a  new  standard,  and 
the  affected  parties  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  add  their  comments  to  the 
Department's  findings. 

Second,  insufflcient  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  acquainting 
employers  with  the  standards,  explain- 
ing to  them  how  they  can  comply  with 
the  standards,  and  giving  them  adequate 
"ime  within  which  to  comply  before  in- 
spections are  made.  Senator  Domiwick's 
amendment  would  remedy  these  difficul- 
ties by  requiring  OSHA  to  provide  adTlce 
and  technical  assistance  to  employers  of 
IdO  emploryees  or  less  through  consulta- 
tive iiuipections  during  which  employers 
can  be  advised  of  potential  violations  of 
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safety  standards  without  being  assessed 
penalties. 

Third,  Federal  inspectors  are  given 
absolute  power  to  arbitrarily  i.ssue  cita- 
tions to  employers  and  then  to  require 
immedii  te  payment  of  fines  without  ex- 
p'aininp  hcv  the  employer  can  tring  his 
operation  into  compliance  with  the  law 
or  p.llowiii?  him  enough  time  to  do  so. 
Amo'idment  No.  1215  would  alleviate 
the?e  problems  by  mak'n?  .several 
changes  in  the  pen-alty  provislnns  of  the 
law  First  the  amendment  v.ould  remove 
0.5H.A.  s  discretionary  power  to  assess 
penalties  for  ncnserious  violations  on  the 
ftr.-t  insr-ection.  In  addition,  in  'he  ca.se 
of  serious  violations  of  safety  standards, 
the  amendment  v.ould  provide  discretion 
with  the  Aeency  ?s  to  whether  or  not  a 
fine  nri'^t  be  afse;-sed.  .'\n  employer's  ef- 
fort.=  to  come  into  compliance  wi^h  =afety 
standards  and  his  record  of  .safety  could, 
theretore.  be  tt^ken  into  consideration  by 
OSHA.  Finnily.  the  amendment  would 
allow  p-.i  rm^loyer  to  apply  for  r.  vari- 
ance from  OSHA  standards  after  he  has 
received  a  cit.^.tion  on  the  grounds  that 
safety  measures  in  effect  in  his  place  of 
business  at  the  time  of  the  cit!.tion  v,-ere 
equally  a.s  effective  as  the  OSHA  regu- 
lations ir  protecting  his  employees. 

Several  of  the  amendments  contained 
in  a:ner.dni:nt  No.  1215  were  recom- 
mended by  V\e  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronmenta:  Problems  Affecting  Small 
Busi:l^^'-s  of  th3  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  after  a  studv  of  the 
law's  impact  on  businesses  In  1972.  I  am 
convir.ced.  Mr.  President,  that  adoption 
of  these  changes  in  the  law  will  greatly 
increa.'^e  its  effectivene.'-.s  without  de- 
tracting r.\  ?ny  way  from  its  purpose. 

Logic  and  common  sense  Indicate  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every  employer 
to  provide  the  safest,  most  healthful. 
most  attrartive  working  conditions  tor 
his  employees.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  smnll  businesses,  where  the  employer 
may  have  a  difficult  time  finding  good 
workers,  may  invest  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  training  them,  and  where 
his  income  and  profit  depend  very  di- 
rectly upon  the  workers'  productivity 
and  good  health.  Enforcement  of  Federal 
occupatior..^l  s-sfety  and  health  stand- 
ards should  concentrate  on  fEcilltatlng 
compliance  v.lth  those  standards  and  on 
a  realistic  attitude  toward  alternate 
safety  measures  which  may  provide  as 
much  or  more  protection  to  employees. 
Experience  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  as  now  written,  however, 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  attention  Is 
placed  on  collecting  fines  than  on  Insur- 
ing compliance  and  that  the  employer 
is  mor?  frequently  frustrated  in  his  at- 
tempts to  understanding  and  obey  the 
law  than  knowledgeable  about  the  re- 
quirements he  must  meet  and  how  he 
can  meet  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  amend- 
ment No.  1215  is  a  reasonable  proposal 
which  will  increase  compliance  with  the 
law  and  restore  some  of  the  confidence 
that  has  been  lost  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  urge  Its  adoption  by  the 
Senate  today. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
inappropriate  time  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  The  minimal  amount 
of  time  that  has  been  deslenated  for  de- 
bate on  this  OSHA  am-^ndment  is  totally 
inadequate  for  proper  consideration  and 
discussion  of  this  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation.  This  amendment,  as  well 
as  other  OSHA  amendments  previously 
introduced  and  now  awaiting  committee 
action,  ?hould  be  aired  in  open  hearings 
so  that  all  sides  might  be  weighed  and 
discussed.  The  employers  ?.nd  employees 
of  this  Nation  deserve  more  thoughtful 
and  careful  consideration  than  a  hasty 
debate  on  this  Senate  floor.  May  I  urge 
full  hearings  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  this  issue 
rather  than  hasty  floor  action  here  tx)day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment  to  modify  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1070  by  altering  some  of  its  punitive  as- 
pects. I  would  like  to  say  that  the  law 
as  it  now  .stands  has  been  extremely  un- 
popular in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  complaints 
from  employers — particularly  from  small 
firm.s — durincr  the  period  since  enactment 
of  OSHA,  mo.«t  of  them  advocating  out- 
right repeal  of  the  act.  While  I  do  not 
Relieve  that  that  type  of  action  is  either 
necessary  or  practical.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  do  something  sub- 
stantial to  make  the  law  more  reasonable 
and  effective  for  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  ob.iectionable  of  the 
present  OSHA  provisions  is  the  manda- 
tory assessment  of  penalties  for  first-in- 
stance, nonserious  violations  of  the  act. 
Besides  the  obyious  "due  process"  consti- 
tutional question  which  this  raises,  it 
tends  to  defeat  the  whole  spirit  of  fair- 
ness with  which  the  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings of  any  Government  program 
have  traditionally  been  conducted. 

I  think  that  this  amendment — by  mak- 
ing such  penalties  discretionary,  in  addi- 
tion to  rescinding  authority  to  issue  ci- 
tations for  violations  found  on  employer- 
requested  visits  to  smaller  businesses — 
v^ill  go  far  toward  fostering  an  attitude 
of  acceptance  among  those  endeavoring 
to  comply  in  "good  faith"  v.ith  safety 
regulations. 

Certainly,  no  employer  is  opposed  to 
taking  every  reasonable  step  possible  to 
assure  safe  and  healthy  working  condi- 
tions for  those  under  his  supervision.  At 
the  same  time,  he  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come so  preoccupied  with  forecasting  po- 
tential hazards — in  order  to  avoid  being 
fined — that  the  economic  viability  of  his 
business  is  jeopardized. 

The  key  to  overall  success  in  the  im- 
plementation of  OSHA.  then,  is  to  seek 
cooperation  between  employers  and  In- 
spectors in  working  to  eliminate  danger- 
ous job  situations.  The  way  to  arrive  at 
that  goal  is  to  encourage  and  assist  those 
charged  with  the  well-being  of  their 
workers  to  correct  the  problems  which 
may  exist.  This  may  very  readily  be 
achieved,  I  think,  by  changing  the  em- 
phasis of  OSHA  methodology  from  puni- 


tive harassment  of  employers  to  offer- 
ing— In  a  positive  way — technical  ad- 
vice and  constructive  recommendations 
in  advance  of  any  sanctions  or  adverse 
action. 

No  one  solution  to  any  problem  is  ab- 
solute, but  the  philosophy  of  allowing  a 
reasonable  "grace  period"  has  worked 
quite  adequately  with  both  municipal 
building  and  fire  inspectors,  as  well  as 
with  vehicle  safety  ofScials.  The  same 
standard  should  also  be  applied  to  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  matters,  and 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
accompli-sh  that  change. 

Mr.  TmjRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  arr.er.':!ment  .offered 
by  th'^  "distinHui^hed  Senator  frcm 
Col  jrado.  Mr.  Dcminick. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  h^s  been  the  jource  of  unnec'-ssar.- 
problcms  anii  irrigation  for  busine:— men 
throurhont  this  country  I  was  one  of 
only  thr-e  .Senat-^;-s  votin?  against  its 
pas  ar;e  in  November  of  ir70.  but  I  am 
certa.ia  that  our  number  would  have 
been  much  areater  if  developments  v\-hich 
have  ti-anspired  in  the  last  4  years  could 
havf  been  foreseen. 

Mr.  President,  man^  bus':ips.cm°n 
resent  this  prt  and  tliey  resent  th*^  man- 
".cr  in  vh'ch  it  ha?  be'-'n  cdmini'^tcrei. 
If  its  objectives  are  ever  to  be  reached, 
it  v.ill  be  ihroufeh  a  .'spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  understanding,  not  coercion, 
intimidation  and  tiie  imposition  of  pen- 
alty. All  the  good  faith  in  the  world  will 
be  of  no  good  whatsoever  until  certain 
provisions  of  this  act  are  rhaneed  so  that 
this  attitude  can  be  exercised  This 
amendment  would  accomplish  p.-cc:>el:- 
that.  It  -v-.ould  not  ie-sen  the  protection 
for  any  employees,  nor  wjuld  it  exempt 
an.v  emplovers  from  coverage. 

Thi'^  amendment  contains  several  pro- 
visions One  would  require  OSHA  to  pro- 
vide artvi-e  and  technical  assistance 
through  onsitc  consultations  to  These 
5.niailer  biLsinesses  requesting  it,  witli  no 
threat  of  citatioiiS.  Many  employei-s  with 
100  or  less  employees  need  assistance  in 
understanding  and  complvinc  with 
OSHA  standards  and  this  provision  would 
alliw  it.  As  the  law  now  stands,  such  an 
obviously  beneficial  course  of  action  is 
not  allowed 

Another  pro\'ision  would  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  operate  under  a  variance  from 
OSHA  standards  If  his  work  procedures 
were  found  to  be  equally  effective  in 
protecting  his  employees.  This  is  only 
reasonable. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  would 
change  the  penalty  for  serious  violations 
from  mandatory-  to  permissive  and  dis- 
allow the  imposition  of  penalties  for 
nonserious  violations  detected  on  the 
first  inspection.  In  this  way.  employers 
will  not  be  fined  automatically  for  seri- 
ous violations  when  the  circumstances 
do  not  warrant  it,  and  fines  for  non- 
serious violations  of  standards  which  are 
unknown  to  the  employer  will  be 
precluded. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this 
amendment  contend  that  we  are  moving 
too   fast   and    that   these   propositions 
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should  be  studied  and  analysed  before 
they  are  considered.  In  my  judgment, 
this  concern  Is  unwarrant^.  This 
amendment  Is  simple  and  i  straight- 
forward. It  Is  not  subtle  or  coni)lex.  "Hie 
faults  In  the  law  which  this  a^ndment 
addresses  have  been  allowed  toj  exist  too 
long  and  the  sooner  we  adopt  .^these  re- 
medial measures  the  better  oft  business 
in  this  country  will  be.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleaseq  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  much  neede^  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  that  my  colleigues  will 
give  it  their  favorable  conslderitlon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havje  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senf tor  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chil«s)  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. i  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.         i 

Statsmxnt  bt  8m#atob  Ck4.£s 
The  amendment  that  Senator  iDomlnlck 
has  submitted  to  S.  3203,  prodding  for 
changes  In  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  polnta  very  ilearly  to 
the  continued  concern  with  this  lalj.  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  and  the  In^rest  In 
amending  legislation.  In  the  several  vears 
since  enactment  of  oeHA,  I  and  1|  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  become  aware 
of  a  pervasive  dissatisfaction  amongjmembers 
of  the  business  community  with  tl*  admin- 
istration of  OSHA.  The  objectlons^at  have 
been  raised  by  employers  do  not  frepresent 
a  lack  of  support  for  the  goal  of  aaeurtnK 
•afe  and  healthful  working  condliuns  but  a 
concern  with  a  pattern  of  unreasoi  t*ble  re- 
quirements, confusing  standards  ax  d  a  lack 
of  assistance.  In  achieving  compliance,  that. 
If  anything,  works  against  the  devi  lopment 
of  better  working  conditions. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  slgnlflca  at  prog- 
ress In  the  reduction  of  on-the-JO  3  Injury 
and  Illness  will  only  take  place  witl  the  e^ 
tabllshment  of  a  working  partnen  hip  be- 
tween the  employer  and  OSHA.  At  present 
there  Is  an  atmosphere  of  acrimony  i  ind  sus- 
picion that  is  most  certainly  workln(  against 
the  development  of  a  truly  effective  worker 
safety  program. 

In  response  to  what  I  feel  have  b  ten  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  crttlclsmal  of  the 
way  OSHA  operates.  I  have  offered  Wnumber 
of  amendments  which  I  feel  wUl  reftlTy  the 
problem  areas  and  put  the  effort  td  accom- 
plish Improved  worker  safety  bacM  on  the 
right  track.  Over  a  year  ago,  Sena^r  Dom- 
Inlck  introduced  legislation  provhllng  for 
amendments  to  the  act.  Yet  there  ias  been 
no  action  on  these  proposals  wmch  has 
prompted  the  Introduction  of  thlsjamend- 
ment  to  8.  8208. 

The  level  and  persistence  of  In 
ooocem   In  re^>ect   to   the  perfoi_ 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Istratlon  indicates  quite  clearly  the 
the  Senate  and  particularly  the  U 
Public   Welfare  Ckununlttee  to  mirtr  ^     .„^,. 
to  tills  lMu«.  Hearings  stiould  be  tiltl*ted 
promptly  to  take  a  long,  hard  loolrf  at  the 
experience  of  the  employer  with  OffiA  and 
to  determine  areas  in  which  the  isWcan  be 
amended — not   to   lessen   worker   protection 
faP*  to  foster  a  better  working  relaf  onshlp 
between  OSHA  and  the  employer  ^th  the 
ultimate  re«\ilt  being  Improved  safity  and 
health  conditions  for  working  men  tnd  wo- 
men. I 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Fresldeni.  I  do 
not  have  any  more  requests  for  ^me.  If 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  Is  rea<»--Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  the  attenf  on  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill?  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presidentj  I  am 
sorry.  I  am  being  asked  by  the  inator 
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from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  if  I 
had  promised  hearings  this  year.  Is  that 
the  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  My  question  is 
whether  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  backthe  remainder  of  my  time. 

B4r.  WHUAIklS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we 
can  bring  into  the  Chamber  enough  Sen- 
ators to  secure  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment  (No.   1215)   of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the   negative).   Mr.   President,   on   this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    (Mr.    Metzenbaum).    If    he   were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allew)  .  the  Senator  from  ItSissourl  (Mr. 
Eagletow),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  PtTLBRicHT).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MAWsniLD),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzewbauic)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spabx- 
MAW) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLZNGs)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necesssully  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[No.  184  Leg.) 
YEAS — 47 


Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Aiken 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bell  m  on 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Church 
Cook 


Rtblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

NATS — 40 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Gold  water 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

HatHeld 

Helms 

Hruska 


Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Wetcker 

WUllanu 


Johnston 

Z<ong 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Nunn 

Roth 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Steimis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Toung 


Aboureak 

Bayh 

Beau 

Blden 

Brooks 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  O. 

Case 

Clark 

Oraaston 


Pong 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McOee 

UcOovern 

Mondale 

ifontoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO   A   LIVE  PAIR    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Metcalf,  against 

NOT  VOTING^  12 
Allen  Pulbrlght  Mansfield 

Chiles  Gravel  Metzenbaum 

Eagleton  HoUmgs  Packwood 

Ervln  Hughes  Sparkman 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxtre).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
which  will  provide  initial  onsite  inspec- 
tions not  subject  to  penalties  in  certain 
cases  and  provide  for  a  more  adequate 
means  of  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  file  public  reports  on  violatlOM 
classified  by  industry  and  occupation  and 
furnish  these  documents  to  trade  and 
labor  organizations  to  facilitate  volun- 
tary compliance. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1974  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing are  designed  not  to  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  objectives  of  the  1970 
act  for  It  is  the  right  of  every  American 
to  wort:  in  a  danger  free  environment, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employ- 
er to  provide  a  safe  working  environ- 
ment. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  manifesta- 
tion of  concern  for  the  public  interest 
than  the  1970  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  and  I  commend  its  principal 
sponsor.  Senator  WnjjAits,  for  the  hard 
work  which  he  put  Into  the  development 
of  this  act. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  administration  of  OSHA  has  been  the 
source  of  frequent  complaints  from  both 
labor  and  management  In  the  fleli  It  Is 
my  belief  that  these  complaints  are  a  re- 
sult of  unrealistic  admhiistratlon  of  the 
act  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  act  was  not 
meant  to  be  punitive  to  those  employ- 
ers who  wish  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  during  the 
last  Congress  showed  our  concern  for  a 
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better  oiforcement  of  the  law  and  one 
that  was  Just  for  both  employee  and  the 
employer.  I  believe  a  number  of  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  However,  a  couple  of 
points  of  the  1970  law  do  not  adequately 
address  the  problems  faced  by  the  work- 
ers and  employers.  Therefore,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  substantially 
Improve  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  by  allowing  for  fuller 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
private  Industnr. 

First,  my  bill  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  compile  and  publish 
at  least  semiannually  a  report  of  cases  of 
violations  under  the  act  which  most  often 
occurred  during  the  6  preceding  months 
and  that  this  r^xirt  be  issued  to  all  those 
who  have  interest  in  recel\^ng  It  so  that 
it  would  facilitate  compliance. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  section  9 
of  the  law  to  allow  an  employer  to  re- 
quest an  initial  onsite  inspection  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  This  initial  inspection 
to  facilitate  compliance  to  be  done  by  an 
inspector  who  would  compile  all  exist- 
ing potential  violations  and  provide  the 
employer  with  a  listing.  The  employer 
would  not  be  given  citations  for  such  vio- 
lations in  this  initial  requested  inspection 
but  would  be  given  a  reasonable  time,  not 
exceeding  20  working  days,  to  abate  the 
violations  as  required  by  the  law. 

After  the  conclusion  of  such  "reason- 
able time"  the  Inspector  would  resurvey 
the  site  to  ascertain  whether  the  viola- 
tions had  been  corrected.  If  the  violations 
were  corrected  or  satisfactory  Interim 
steps  were  taken  by  the  employer  to  pro- 
ride  a  safe  working  environment,  then 
no  citations  would  be  issued.  However.  If 
the  employer  failed  to  correct  any  such 
violations,  then  the  Inspector  would  issue 
citations  for  still  existing  violations  and 
the  normal  course  for  imposing  penal- 
ties would  take  place. 

This  new  provision  could  not  be  uti- 
lized by  any  employer  who  had  been 
fined  for  a  serious  violation  of  the  pro- 
visians  of  the  act  and  could  not  be  used 
more  than  once  by  an  employer. 

This  provision  provides  the  necessary 
consultation  that  an  employer  needs  to 
find  violations  which  he  might  not  be 
aware  of  while  placing  the  burden  on 
the  employer  to  correct  the  violations  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  employer  is  only 
relieved  of  the  pensdties  of  the  law  when 
he  has  corrected  the  violations  of  the 
law. 

The  responsibility  of  the  employer  to 
comply  with  this  act  or  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  the  act 
should  not  be  waived  in  whole  In  an  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  compliance.  By  the 
method  that  I  propose  in  my  bill,  of  an 
Initial  request  inspection  by  an  employer 
with  a  period  of  grace  for  correction  of 
violations,  we  can  obtain  speedier  com- 
pliance in  a  safer  working  environment 
without  abrogating  our  responsibility. 

Senator  Williams,  in  his  letter  of  May 
6,  stated  that  he  Intends  to  hold  hearings 
In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Ck>m- 
mlttee  when  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's complete  study  of  OSHA  compli- 
ance and  enforcement  is  completed.  I 
hope  at  that  time  that  we  can  also  ex- 


amine the  different  pending  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  would  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  in 
view  of  all  the  information  we  have 
available. 

I  think  subcommittee  hearings  and  full 
committee  consideration  Is  a  necessity 
when  we  consider  changes  of  this  mtig- 
nitude  that  effect  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  millions  of  American  workers. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
debate  Is  closed  on  S.  3203,  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  that  I  would  like  to 
clarify.  Under  section  (b)  of  S.  3203,  a 
new  subsection  2(14)  is  added  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act;  it  is  to 
read  as  follows: 

(14)  The  term  "Health  Care  Institution" 
shioi  Include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
health  cUnlc,  nursing  home,  extended  cars 
fadUty,  or  other  Institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  sick,  Infirm,  or  aged  persons. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  committee  re- 
port this  new  definition  is  not  meant  to 
cover  public  employees  and,  therefore, 
the  applicable  exemption  in  secticm  2(2) 
of  the  act  is  to  continue  unchanged.  The 
scope  of  the  application  of  this  amend- 
ment is  meant  to  include  patient  care 
situations  and  is  not  meant  to  include 
purely  administrative  health  connected 
facilities.  As  an  example,  an  insurance 
company  specializing  in  medical  cover- 
age would  not  fsdl  under  the  scope  of 
these  amendments,  but  would  remain 
under  general  coverage  of  the  act.  An 
administrative  facility  or  operation 
within  a  hospital,  however,  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  amendments  as 
there  would  be  a  connection  directly  and 
indirectly  with  ongoing  patient  care. 
The  crucial  connection  is  the  welfare  of 
the  patients  and  such  connection  would 
in  certain  cases  be  mere  geographical 
proximity  to  ongoing  patient  care.  As  to 
doctors'  offices  and  clinics,  I  would  think 
the  board  would  continue  to  apply 
reasonable  monetary  standards — the 
board's  current  self-imposed  jurisdic- 
tional standards  for  proprietary  hos- 
pitals is  $250,000  total  annual  volume  of 
business  and  at  least  $100,000  for  pro- 
prietary nursing  homes.  At  least  these 
standards,  if  not  greater  monetary 
levels,  should  be  appUcable  in  light  of 
current  inflation. 

As  to  coverage  of  health  maintenance 
organizations,  our  intent  was  to  parallel 
the  definition  contained  in  Public  Law 
93-222,  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization and  Resources  Act  of  1973.  Each 
of  these  areas  of  coverage,  I  believe,  cer- 
tainly merits  a  finding  of  rational  con- 
nection with  interstate  commerce  and 
the  public  welfare.  I  would  particularly 
note  the  increasing  financial  impact  of 
health  care  to  the  national  economy  with 
a  projected  estimate  that  the  health  care 
field  may  be  the  Nation's  largest  employ- 
er by  1975.  As  an  example  of  the  impact. 
Just  in  nursing  homes,  I  would  note  the 
board's  decision  in  University  Nursing 
Home.  168  NLRB  263  (1967). 

Second,  I  believe  it  should  be  stressed 
that  the  only  time  the  10-day  strike- 
picket  notice  in  new  section  8(g)  would 
not  apply  would  be  in  usual  and  ordinary 
unfair  labor  practice  cases.  Only  where 
the  Mtions  of  the  employer  "reflect  a 


flagrant  example  of  interference  by  the 
employers  with  the  expressly  protected 
right  of  their  employees  to  select  their 
own  bargaining  representative."  Mastro 
Plastics  Corp.  v.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  350  U.S.  270(1956)  at  page 
278  would  the  restrictions  and  require- 
ments of  8(g)  not  apply.  It  is  not  correct 
that  this  10-day  period  can  be  nullified 
by  "an  unfair  labor  practice"  as  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
3203  in  debate  on  the  bill  last  Thursday. 
My  intent  in  drafting  this  provision  was 
only  to  permit  the  nullification  of  8(g) 
requirements  of  exceptional  cases  such  as 
Mastro  Plastics  supra,  due  to  the  over- 
riding public  interest  in  continuity  of 
patient  care.  This  point  and  intent  by 
the  committee  was  underscored  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Mastro  decision  on  page  4 
of  the  report  in  discussing  application  of 
the  10-day  notice. 

Further,  as  I  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
a  violation  of  8fg)  will  constitute  an 
independent  unfair  labor  practice  and 
may  also  constitute  a  refusal  to  bargain 
under  8(b)  (3).  Violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  also  constitute  violation  of 
other  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  abso- 
lutely crucial  that  these  sanctions  be 
available  to  give  meaning  to  this  new 
subsection. 

Another  issue  that  was  not  discussed 
in  the  opening  day  of  debate  on  S.  3203 
pertains  to  supervisors.  The  committee 
report  on  page  6  quite  accurately  and 
succinctly  explains  the  committee  ra- 
tionale for  rejecting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  section  2(11)  of  the  act.  I  would 
note  with  regard  to  the  continuing  eval- 
uation in  this  area,  contemplated  by  the 
report,  my  positive  reaction  to  a  decision 
in  this  general  area  last  month  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  v.  Bell  Aerospace  Co.,  Divi- 
sion of  Textron.  Inc.  'slip  opinion  No. 
72-1598,  April  23,  1974).  Certainly  the 
same  general  principles  will  apply  in  the 
health  care  field,  as  the  test  as  to  wheth- 
er an  individual  is  an  employee  or  not 
will  not  rest  solely  on  the  test  of  a  "po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  in  labor  rela- 
tions." Such  an  approach  as  contained 
in  Bell  Aerospace,  supra,  certainly  is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  S.  3203. 

As  to  the  issue  of  bargaining  units,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that  my  omission 
In  my  oiienlng  remarks  to  mention  the 
footnote  to  the  Extendicare  case  In  the 
committee  report,  certainly  was  acci- 
dental. As  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port: 

By  our  reference  to  Ext-endlcare,  we  do  not 
necessarily  approve  all  the  holdings  of  that 
decision. 

Part  of  the  unit  findings  in  that  case, 
it  can  be  argued,  was  overly  broad  and 
not  consistent  with  minimization  of  the 
number  of  bargaining  units  in  health 
care  institutions.  Certainly,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  a  proliferation 
of  bargaining  units  In  the  health  care 
field  and  this  was  one  of  the  central 
issues  leading  to  agreement  on  this  legis- 
lation. In  this  area  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  the  Board  to  examine  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  determining  appropriate 
bargaining  units.  NLRB  v.  Delaware -New 
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Jersey  Ferry  Co..  128  F.  2d  130 
1942'. 

Another  area  that  was  disciised  last 
week  was  the   possibility  of  tt  e  Board 
cedinp  jurisdiction  to  a  particu  ar  State 
law.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  Sta  e  law  of 
Minnesota.  As  the  Senator  fron ,  Minne- 
sota   (Mr.    MoNDALEi    pointed   out   last 
week,  this  State  law  has  worked  ixtreme- 
ly  well  and  is  endorsed  by  the  St^te  AFL- 
CIO,  iind  the  State  Hospital  Association 
and  other  interested  grroups  Inlhe  State. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  \iouId  cer- 
tainly seem  that  the  Board  should  con- 
sider ceding  jurisdiction  undersioca'  of 
the  act.  This  provision  reads  a|  follows: 
Skc.   10.   lai    The  Board   Is  empiwered.  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  aby  person 
from  en<agiiiK   in  any  unfair  laboi-  practice 
isted    l;i    section    8)    a.fectlng    4°'""»*^''f's 
This  power  shall  not  be  aTected  by  iiiy  other 
means  of  adln^^fment  or  nre-rntloa  that  has 
V'»en    or   may    be   established    bv   aj  ;reem"!it 
!a»-.  or  oTlierw:w     Provided.  That  1  he  Board 
Is  empowered  by  apreement  with  ai  y  agency 
of    any    State   or    territory    to   cede    to   'iich 
agency  JurL<dlction  t)ver  any  cases  Si  any  In- 
dustry (Other  than  mining;,  tnanul  icturlng, 
comnuinl''atl.);..s    and   trit-isportatK  n   except 
where  predominantly  local  in  chario  tpr '  even 
Thouf'h  oriih  cases  may  ln\olve  la!>o!  disputes 
aTectl:iK  corimerce.   unless  the  pr<  vMon  of 
the  State  or  territorial  .statute  apmlcable  to 
the    determination    of    .such    ca-esfby    such 
agency  i.s  irro>'<lstent  with  the  coirespond- 
m?  provision  of  this  act  or  has  ^ceUed   a 
con.struct.on  inconslstertt  therewltSl. 

The  key  here  are  the  words  "iriconsist- 
ent  with  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
this  act  or  has  received  a  construction 
inconsLstent    therewith."    In    examining 
ths  legislative  hLstory  of  this  provision 
in  the  1947  amendments  it  i.s  nfct  clear 
that  the  Congress  rejected  a  litjt'ral  in- 
terpretation of  this  section.  Thbt  is  to 
say.  a  State  act  may  share  the  ap^me  ob- 
jectives of  the  national  act  and.'be  com- 
patible with  regard  to  unfair  Jaflor  prac- 
tice settlement   procedure.-,.   re|resenta- 
tion   procedures,  and  other  duties  and 
obligations  under  the  act.  If  a  estate  act 
went  beyond  these  procedures.however. 
with  regard  to  strike  situationij  it  would 
not  neces.^arily  have  to  be  consi^ent  with 
the  1947  amendments.  First.  theNational 
Labor  Relnti'^ns  Act  ha.s  only  a; few  pro- 
visions  with   regard   to   impale  situa- 
tions.   These    particular    provi^ons   are 
commonly   known   as   the   Taff-Hartlev 
emergency    disput-s    proccdur^    under 
section   208  oi   the  Labor  Mai|Bgem-.'nt 
Relations  A'.t.  Certainly  a  Sti^e  could 
enac   a  law  cousi-stent  with  th^  provis- 
ions of  the  Na.ional  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  be  cetltd   jurisdiction  und^r   10ia» 
without   neces.>aiiiy    bocoming  involved 
in  strike  resolution  P'-ocedures.;' Even  if 
th"  Boaid  folt  that  such  consideration 
Wiis  nejes:  ury  in  reference  to  l()(ai .  L-uch 
proctdur'.-.s  in  a  S^ate  couid  be  cem^iitent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  ac:  if  tfcey  were 
d -signed   to  resolve  disputes  cgiisLstcnt 
with  section  208  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment   Relat-ioiLs    Act.    Tliese    iHinciples 
certainly  shou  d  be  explored  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Mlnne.sota  Slate  statute  for 
lahor  rv'ations  in  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3203  is  a  conapromise 
and  a.s  in  all  compromises  it  represents 


give  and  take  by  all  parties.  I  realize 
that  there  will  be  those  wlio  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  from  both  a  labor  and 
management  perspective  as  to  the  final 
draft  of  S.  3203.  As  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, however,  I  believe  labor  relations 
in  the  health  care  sector  of  the  economy 
will  be  significantly  improved  by  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  S.  3203.  This  legisla- 
tion marks  the  flirst  time  in  the  history 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that 
a  particular  occupational  group  has  been 
singled  out  for  special  consideration. 
This  legislation  clearly  reflects  the  con- 
grressional  recognition  that  health  care 
is  signi'ican'ly  dinerent  eaougn  irom 
other  aspects  r>f  the  economy  to  merit 
special  protections  and  procedures  under 
the  act.  As  was  stated  last  Thursday, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  recognition 
strikes,  improvements  will  result  in  labor 
relations  in  health  care  in.stitutions.  The 
other  statutory  protections  and  Intent 
outlined  in  the  committee  report  will  be 
a  positive  step  for  the  framework  of 
future  labor  relation  legislation  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  tliank  the  staff  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
including  Gene  Mlttleman,  Don  Ells- 
berg,  Jeff  Doranz.  and  Bob  Bohan  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation.  I  aLso 
would  like  to  thank  representatives  from 
various  hospital  associations  throughout 
the  country  for  working  with  my  staff 
on  this  bill.  On  the  labor  side  I  would  like 
to  thank  Jack  Curran  and  Bob  Conner- 
ton,  of  the  International  Laborer's 
Union;  Dick  Murphy  of  the  Service  Em- 
ployees' International  Union;  Ken  Young 
and  Ken  Meikeljohn  of  the  AFI^<:iO. 
Special  thanks  also  should  go  to  Richard 
Whalen.  William  Emmanuel,  and  Clif- 
ford Elliott  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  this  legislation.  Mr.  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Emmanuel  have  been  involved 
with  this  f  ill  since  the  ou'.^ct  ot  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  involved  and  were 
very  instrumental  in  helping  Roger  King 
of  mv  staff  in  drafting  provisions  of  S. 
2292.  S.  3088.  and  S.3203. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremclv  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  legis- 
lation and  thnt  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  will  aLso  take  expeditious  action 
In  permitting  these  proposals  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  for  consideration.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

NLRA    COVERAGE    OF    EMPLOYEES    OP 

NONPRorrr  hospitals 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  that  we  extended  the  rights  granted 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  employees  of  charitable  health  care 
institutions.  It  is  simply  unfair  that  the 
rights  of  these  individuals  not  be  pro- 
tected under  provisions  similar  to  those 
available  for  the  rest  of  America's  work- 
ers. However,  In  extending  these  work- 
ers their  due.  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
for  reliable  health  care  has  to  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  today, 
which  I  support — S.  S203— represents  a 
ver>'  reasonable  approach  to  meeting 
these  twin  objectives.  While  extending 
NLRA   coverage   to   nonprofit   hospital 


employees,  this  bill  makes  special  provi- 
sion to  safeguard  hospital  patients. 

In  particular,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
10-day  statutory  advance  notice  of  any 
strike  or  picketing,  which  I  feel  would  be 
an  imacceptable  interference  with  worlc- 
ers'  rights  in  most  other  industries  is 
fully  justified  in  the  case  of  hospital 
employees. 

I  also  understand  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  will  give  high 
priority  to  the  resolution  of  disputes  in- 
volving  health  care  institutions.  With 
their  help,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
actual  work  stoppages  at  our  hospitals 
at  a  very  low  level. 

My  only  regret  is  that  this  legislation 
will  preempt  Mirmesotas  State  law  deal- 
ing with  labor  relations  in  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. Since  1947,  the  Minnesota  Chari- 
table Hospitals  Act  has  served  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  well.  It  has  protected 
workers  and  patients  by  prohibiting 
strikes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  requiring 
final  and  binding  arbitration,  on  the 
other. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Mondale.  of. 
fered  an  amendment  to  S.  3203,  when  it 
was  in  committee,  that  would  have  ex- 
empted Minnesota's  hospitals  from  this 
legi-slatlon.  Regrettably,  that  measure 
was  not  accepted  by  the  committee  and 
would  undoubtedly  suffer  a  similar  fate 
if  offered  today  on  the  fioor. 

De.-pite  this  objection,  I  do  support 
this  legislation.  For  in  most  of  the  States 
in  our  Nation,  workers  in  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals do  not  have  the  bargaining  power 
that  comes  with  the  right  to  strike  or  the 
requirement  of  binding  arbitration. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  pass 
this  bill  today  and  extend  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  those  56 
percent  of  all  hospital  workers  in  this 
country  who  are  today  excluded.  It  is  a 
commonsense  solution  to  meeting  the 
dual  objectives  of  protecting  the  rights 
01  cur  workers  and  assuring  reliable 
health  care  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presic'^r.^  I  am 
opposed  to  passage  of  S.  3203.  Private 
nonprofit  hospitals  have  been  specifically 
exempted  from  c:>verage  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rel  itions  Act  for  27  years, 
rnd  I  see  no  reason  why  such  coverage 
-should  be  extended  now.  Pa:sage  of  this 
bill  will  expose  these  ho"pita!s  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  which  could  severely  jeop- 
aidize  'he  delivery  cf  health  care  in 
many  parts  of  our  countrj-. 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  am  opposed  to  any  ex- 
ten.sion  of  th,-'  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  ss  it  is  presently  being  administered 
by  the  National  Lubov  RelaUons  Board 
I  am  particularly  opio-.ed  when  i'  is  ex- 
tended to  an  area  as  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  citizen  as  the 
health  care  industry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
this  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbiught),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
B.\uM».  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  » . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[No.   185  Leg.) 
YE.^S — 63 


Abcure/k 

A' fern 

rp.>:.jr 

Bayh 

Be&Il 

Bemsen 

Bible 

T..:i-:. 

ErTke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

C'.ark 

Cock 

Cranston 

Doir.onicl 

Pone 

Hart 

Kaitke 


Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harrr  P  , 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Jr. 


Haskell 

Hatfle:i 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Kiimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

J:.v.-.s, 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mascuscn 

Ma'Llas 

McGee 

MrGovern 

Mclntvre 

Mon.-^a'e 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 

NAYS— 25 

Dole 

Doir.lntck 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Go  livaier 

Grir.n 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Ec^ms 


N'v.nn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percv 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblrofr 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

.italic  rd 

.Sievens 

Stevenson 

S"mlt.gton 

Taft 

T".'!;.'ii'!.'?e 

Tunnev 

Weu-k-.T 

Williams 

VOUE  ■ 


Hrviska 

Mcc:ellan 

McClure 

Roth 

Scott, 

Wii'iamL. 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Alien 
Chi:es 
Eagleton 
Ervin 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Fulbripht  Mansfield 


Gravel 

Holllngs 

Huehes 


Metzenbaum 

Packwood 

Sparkman 


So  the  bill  <S.  3203'  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3203 
An  act  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals, 
and  for  other  pi'rposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  Is  amended  by  strlklr.g  out  "or  any  cor- 
poration or  a-ssoclatlon  operating  a  hospital, 
if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
•Uvldual.". 


(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(14)  The  term  'health  care  institution' 
shall  Include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
health  cUnlc.  nursing  home,  extended  care 
facility,  or  other  Institution  devoted  to  '.he 
care  of  sick.  Infirm,  or  aged  per.^r.s". 

(c)  The  last  sent?rice  of  section  8(d)  of 
surh  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  notice  '  and  by  inserting  before 
tne  words  "shall  lo.^e  "  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  who  engages  in  any  strike  with- 
in the  appropriate  period  specllied  in  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,". 

(d)  I  11  The  la"=t  partiyaph  of  section  8(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Whenever  the  collective  bargaining  Involves 
employees  of  a  health  care  Institution,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  8(d)  shall  be  modi- 
iled  as  follows; 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8(d)  (1) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  period  of 
section  8(d)  (3)  shall  be  sixty  days;  and  the 
contract  period  of  section  8(d)(4)  shall  be 
ninety  days. 

"(B;  Where  the  bar?alnlncr  is  for  an  initial 
agreement  following  certification  or  recogni- 
tion, at  least  thirty  day's  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dispute  shall  be  given  by  the  labor 
organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 8id)  (3). 

"iC)  After  notice  Is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  -nnder 
either  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence, 
the  Service  shall  promptly  communicate  with 
the  parties  and  use  its  best  efforts,  by  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  agree- 
ment. The  parties  shall  participate  fully  and 
promp'  ly  In  such  meetings  as  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  A  Ipbcr  organization  before  engaging 
m  any  strike,  picketing,  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care  Institution 
shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  such 
action,  notify  the  Institution  in  writing  and 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice of  that  intention,  except  that  In  the  case 
cf  bargaining  for  an  Initial  agreement  follow- 
ing certification  or  recognition  the  notice  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  given 
rnttl  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
in  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
•Sid)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
date  and  time  that  such  action  will  com- 
mence The  notice,  once  given,  may  be  ex- 
r<»nc1ed  by  the  written  agreement  of  both 
parties. ' 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  its  date  of  ena?tment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  fcr  1  minute  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
mv  ciMeagrue  for  yielding. 

I  wi:-h  to  commend  Donald  Elisburg. 
an  aide  to  F^enntor  Wilix^ms;  Eugene 
Mitteltnan,  my  aide,  and  his  assistant. 
David  Dunn:  Roge-  King,  who  helped 
Senator  Taft;  snd  Bob  Bahan.  who 
helped  Senator  Dominick,  for  working 
oil  the  fr.'-hioning'  cf  this  bill.  I  havp 
every  expertat'on  thrt  It  will  have  a  good 
effect,  constructive  and  peacemaking  on 
l-'.bor-managcm.Tt  reip.*inn?^  in  the  hos- 
pital field.  It  will  be  o-oi-  duty  in  confer- 
ence to  make  the  measure  go  as  far  as 
the  Senate  desired. 


I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  my 
colleagrue  frcm  Ohio,  Senator  Taft.  who 
took  great  i  ersonal  interest  and  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  fashioning  the  measure  we 
have  just  passed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  7.  1974.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations 
authoriza' ions  in  the  Public  Health  Serrlce 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2509.  An  act  to  name  structtire  S-5A 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  located  In  Palm  Beach 
County,  Florida,  as  the  "W.  Turner  WaUts 
Ptimplng  Station"  In  memory  of  the  late  W. 
Turner  Wallls,  the  first  secretary-treasurer 
and  chief  engineer  for  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dls'nct. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BART- 
LETT BEFORE  SENATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
SUMER ENERGY  ACT  Or    1974 

I.'r.  LONG  Mr.  Presid'-nt.  Senators 
and  othei's  will  find  it  useful  to  iiave  the 
vievvs  of  the  I'-inior  Senate;  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Bartlett  I  when  ccri,:idering 
pronosals  for  extending  furthe'-  regula- 
tion to  oil  and  gas  production,  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  proposals  loadiiig  to- 
wdid  r.ationali-'&tion  of  tht  induvtn--. 

I  ask  unanimous  const^nl  to  have 
printed  in  the  Reco;?d  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
Consumer  Enerrv  Act  of  197  5  by  the 
Honorable  JDzwrr  F.  Baf.tiett  on  April 
23,  1974. 

Thcie  being  :.o  objecticn.  t'l"   ctate- 
menl  was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  felloes : 
TtsT:Mo:;v  by  Senai  'R  De.vet  F.  B.iRT:.rTT 

i!r.  Chalrma:..  I  believe  yov  aad  I  want 
ac".eqtjate  supplies  if  dcniest:r  et-.err:  at  fa- 
soi.ab'.e  prices  i:r  the  ro -"'-mer?  of  the 
U::!-ed  States.  Hcwe.er.  this  bill  Is  i c  the 
veh.cle  to  achieve  t:iat  goal.  On  "he  coi.trary 
this  bill  would  be  cottr.tcrproOuL  ive  to  tliat 
goal. 

The  re.il  issue  i  vclved  i..  this  pie-e  of 
le^islati  :i  it.  -.x-^et'icr  the  prtvn-e  cr.rerprl'e 
s.,stem  cf  tltls  co-tj.tr-.-  shru'.d  br  replaced  hy 
CO"  e-nnte.ital  ccrporaiiors. 

ir  I  might  bo:-: T  .V  at":  a  alcgy  frotr.  n  fel- 
low O'Klahoma'T.  "the  cvrre-.t  trav.ill  cf  the 
o;l  uicirs'.ry  car.  b^  liVenrd  to  ?.  hcrse  whose 
tnast-r  has  rlddeit  it  lor.j-  a.d  ha.'d,  Tvlthcut 
clvi  :-  It  sulTicle.-.t  .'reS  .^lo'.g  the  'wr-y.  The::, 
whe.i  the  animal  falters,  the  m,^'=tFr  t^glns 
to  beat  it  to  death  be^a-^sr  it  h??  'fnil-d' 
him." 

The  Cotsumer  T.-rTzy  .Act  of  10"'4  d-es  not 
address  the  reil  probl--m  of  ln"r?as'.:  ?  the 
c-:-ergy  suppi!(;.c  T'-ie.-e  ba-.-e  been  ob'.  ious  '.m- 
P'»rfei  t;  ,"s  In  the  ledenl  policies  t(.w?rd  and 
co'trcls  'f  e;  crgy  cvrr  the  last  twe'ty 
years. 

The  free  market  svstem  Is  tn;Iy  -he  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  IT  has  made  this  co'.m- 
trv  great 

The  worlclne  .  f  t^e  free  ni.irttet  has  'oefv. 
encumbered  by  Federal  regulpturs,  much 
like  the  fine  lines  of  a  once  beautiful  an- 
tique covered  with  many  layers  of  paint.  In- 
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stead  of  removing  the  layers  of  ftalnt  to  r»-     problem  fcrthrlghtly,  not  In  a  roxind  about      wUUng  buyer  wUl  pay  a  willing  seller  for 


veal  the  beauty  of  the  system.  S42608  would 
slap  on  another  layer — a  thick  liyer  of  drab 
paint.  1 

We  saw  It  happen  to  the  ralooads.  They 
were  regulated  to  death  History  1b  repeating 
Itself.  I 

If  we  are  to  have  adequate  luppUes  of 
natural  gas  In  this  country,  the  p«  .ce  must  be 
deregulated.  The  Commerce  Com  nlttee  staff 
summary  of  the  Issues  before  th  b  Commit- 
tee (sent  to  members  of  the  Col  imlttee  by 
letter  from  Senator  Magnuson  on  'anuary  28. 
1974)  failed  to  mention  the  co  omenta  of 
Senator  Tower.  Senator  Fannh  .  Senator 
Buckley.  Senator  Hansen,  Senator :  X>1«.  Sena- 
tor Bellmon.  and  Senator  Bentaen  before  this 
Committee. 

The  basic  aastunptlon  inheren'  in  all  of 
S.  3606  Is  that  the  petroleum  Indu!  try  Is  non- 
competitive. 

It  Is  revealing  that  the  years  o  Judiciary 
Committee  testimony  have  not  ;  ^d  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  producing  ndustry  la 
blgJtUy  competitive.  There  has  be  in  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  indust  y  Is  non- 
competitive despite  years  of  stu  ly  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  t  le  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Moreover,  both  i  tie  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon  and  the  Supi  (me  Court 
have  stated  that  the  producing  i  Rgment  of 
the  industry  Is  highly  competltlva 

I  i)ersonally  listened  to  a  doa  n  days  of 
hearings  by  the  special  subcommt  tee  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Coi^nlttee  on 
Integrated  Oil  Operations.  The$  was  no 
convincing  evidence  to  Indicate  ta|it  there  Is 
a  lack  of  competition  In  the  petrolelim  Indus- 
try especially  In  the  produclngV  segment. 
Quite  to  the  contrary  there  was  ■gnlflcant 
data  submitted  showing  that  the  en>Ioratlon 
and  producing  Industry  was  hl^ly  com- 
petitive. { 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  have  Increi^ed  their 
share  In  recent  years.  The  decreaj  e  In  the 
Independent's  role  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment la  directly  attributable  to  direct 
and  Indirect  controls  of  price.  Thia  bill  will 
further  reduce  competition  by  squeU  hlng  the 
Independent  out  of  business. 

Independent  producers  drill  820  of  the 
wells  drilled  in  the  US:  the  top  3  I  majors 
drill  only  18'^..  The  petroleum  Ini  ustry  Is 
relatively  unconcentrated  when  com  pared  to 
other  key  industries  such  as  steel,  ai  itoe.  air- 
craft and  many  more  in  which  fa  ur  firms 
have  over  70''^  of  the  value  of  shipments  of 
their  Industry. 

The  profits  of  the  major  oil  compj  Jiles  are 
not  Indicative  of  monojxjly  profli  b.  John 
Winger  has  said  that  petroleum  poflts  are 
Insufficient  to  meet  their  capital  seeds  If 
the  consumers'  needs  are  to  be  satisfied 
(Insert  John  Wingers  "The  Proft ;  Situa- 
tion"). 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  prodij  clng  In- 
dustry were  not  competitive  that  t  »e  Inde- 
pendent producer  would  bo  teUlnj  :  us  so. 
Instead  they  have  consistently  test!  led  over 
the  years  that  today  what  Is  need*  1  Is  de- 
regulation of  petroleum  prices.  Tb  sy  want 
freedom  to  compete — not  a  subaldUsd  non- 
competitive big  brother. 


way. 

The  federal  government  need  not  become 
Involved  In  the  business  of  producing  pe- 
troleum when  that  function  can  be  fulfilled 
by  private  enterprise.  The  government's  role 
la  that  if  being  a  referee,  not  a  player.  If 
the  government  is  a  subsidized  participant. 
Its  fairness  as  a  referee  woiUd  be  doubtful. 
The  Federal  OU  and  Oas  Corporation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Consumer  Energy  Act  has 
been  advocated  as  following  In  the  footartepa 
of  the  Teonesaee  Valley  Authority. 

However,  there  Is  a  basic  fundanxental 
difference  between  the  bads  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  alleged  need  for  t^e  Federal  Oil  and  Oas 
Corporation. 

TVA  stepped  In  to  do  a  Job  which  was  not 
or  could  not  be  done  by  private  concerns  at 
that  time.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
depresalon  with  high  unemployment  and 
gross  under  utilization  of  labor,  and  plants 
and  a  shortage  of  available  monetary  capital. 
The  huge  capital  Investment  required  for  the 
project  was  totally  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  private  Industry. 

The  TVA  Act  granted  authority  to  the  TVA 
to  develop  the  Tennessee  River  with  Electric 
power  as  one  part  of  the  overall  river  basin 
development.  However,  through  a  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  original  law,  the  TVA  has 
bocome  the  exclusive  source  of  electric  gen- 
•ratalon  over  a  large  seven  state  area  with 
more  than  85  percent  of  its  assets  represent- 
ing power  faculties.  It  has  buUt  an  extensive 
transmission  network  and  has  driven  almost 


the 
coounodlty. 

Recently,  higher  intrastate  prices  have 
caused  a  revitallzatlon  of  drilling  activity  in 
gas  producing  states,  and  a  concomitant  in- 
crease In  gas  well  completions.  The  exten- 
sion of  federal  regulation  Into  the  intrastate 
market  would  only  dampen  the  euthuaiasni 
for  finding  mure  oil  and  gas. 

If  the  Intent  is  to  cause  more  competltioa 
for  existing  supplies,  regulation  of  the  Intra- 
state market  does  not  achieve  this  goal,  a 
regulated  celling  on  intrastate  gas — pre- 
sumably  one  consistent  with  the  interstate 
celling — would  retard  competition.  Producer* 
would  simply  obtain  the  celling  price  and, 
to  the  extent  that  exploration  was  discour- 
aged, less  gas  would  be  available  to  serve 
total  needs. 

It  Is  not  coincidental  that  the  shift  from 
gas  abundance  to  extreme  scarcity  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  20  years  of  PPC  regu- 
lation of  producer  prices.  Regulation  by  cost 
based  public  utility  standards  Is  doomed  to 
continued  failure  In  a  high  risk  buslneas 
such  as  petroleum  production. 

The  Intrastate  market  does  not  use  gas  for 
inherently  "inferior"  purposes. 

It  Is  true  that  a  higher  ratio  of  Intrastate 
gas  Is  consumed  for  industrial  purposes  and 
by  electrlc&l  utilities  for  the  generation  of 
power  than  in  the  interstate  market.  This 
has  been  a  natural  result  of  low  price,  price 
controls,  and  location.  Many  industries 
tended  to  settle  near  areas  of  gas  production 
when  supplies  were  plentiful. 
Approximately  one  half  of  Intrastate  In 


aU  privately  owned  electric  companies  out  of     dustrlal    use    Is    by   refineries   and   chemical 


this  vast  area 

The  subsidies  provided  POQCO  In  S.  2506 
render  Invalid  the  argument  that  the  Cor- 
poration would  constitute  a  meaningful 
"yardstick"  to  measure  oil  and  gas  prices, 
the  elements  of  cost  to  be  applied  in  apprais- 
ing the  prices  to  be  compared  with  would 
be  completely  different  and  incompatible. 
POGCO  would  be  no  more  than  a  yardstick 
of  oil  and  gas  prices  than  TVA  has  been  in 
measuring  the  costs  of  electricity,  and  like 
TVA  would,  because  of  extensive  sudsldles, 
provide  a  means  for  driving  private  enter- 
prise out  of  business,  particularly  the  small 
businessman — the  Independent — who  Invar- 
iably suffers  from  government  regulation. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  2506  would  fall  In  its  alleged  pur- 
pose to  Increase  energy  supplies  by  strength- 
ening competition  In  the  petroleum  industry 
and  Instead  would  undermine  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  with  the  American  people  the 
losers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  want  to  be 
fair  and  Just  to  all  parties,  but  S  2506  would 
also  be  unfair  to  many  land  owners. 

Farmers  and  other  owners  of  mineral  rights 
who  have  leased  their  land  to  a  controlled 
major  oil  company  would  receive  lower  roy- 
alty payments  for  Its  oil  or  gas  while  those 
who  had  leased  to  an  Independent  producer 
would  receive  higher  royalty  payments  even 


plants  that  are  heavily  dependent  on  this 
gas  for  continued  production.  For  example, 
the  fertilizer  Industry  which  I  know  the 
chairman  knows,  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
shortage  which  can  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  agricultural  production — depends  on 
the  intrastate  market  for  more  than  OM 
half  of  its  supply  of  feedstock  and  processed 
gas.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  these  gas  uses  an 
not  "Inferior"  and,  In  any  event,  any  reg- 
ulatory scheme  which  suddenly  deprived 
these  customers  of  their  needed  supplies 
would  cause  a  severe  and  unwarranted  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  In  producing  states  with  repercus- 
sions for  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Expropriation  of  Oklahoma's  oil  and 
gas  will  not  Increase  the  overall  domestic 
energy  supplies.  Oklahomans  are  willing  to 
share  their  energy  supplies  at  a  free  market 
price  so  long  as  other  states  are  willing  to 
share  their  portion  of  the  burden  to  develop 
their  own  resources,  site  refineries,  drill  on 
their  lands  and  off  their  shores  and  provide 
for  deep  water  portH. 

No  ca.se  has  been  made  that  any  public 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  extension 
cf  federal  control  to  the  Intrastate  gas  mar- 
ket. On  the  contrary,  there  Is  no  experience 
which  has  been  more  disastrous  to  the 
American   consumer   than   the   20  years  of 


If  their  land  is  adjacent  and  the  oil  or  gas     Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  gas  prices. 


produced  Is  from  the  same  reservoir 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  the  price 
allowed  for  the  oil  and  natural  gas  produced 

„ from    federal    lands   Is   held   below   the   free 

The  consequence*  of  making  th( .  wrong  market  price  that  the  public  will  not  be 
assumption— that  the  petroleum  Ini  ustry  la  receiving  Just  compensation  for  federal  lands 
not    competitive— are    staggering.     3.     3808      In   the  form   of  a   bonus  bid  and   royalties 

would  Increase  our  dependence  upoB  foreign      Thla  means  that  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  „  _       .     _  „ 

^^^^J^^^J^  our  domertlc  ener^  needs.     United   States   would   be   subsidizing   those     It  enacted  the  NatTlrii""oM  Act^^  pirjper 
Not  _only  _would  we  have  a  balanc«]of  pay-      consumers  of  oil  and  gas  produced  from  fed-     area  for  state  rath-r  th.n  f^i.r..  »„t.hnritT. 


Regulation  of  Intrastate  producer  prices 
would  bring  forth  no  new  gas  for  Interstate 
buyers  and  Is  certain  to  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  gas  supply.  Any  effort  to 
reallocate  existing  Intrastate  use  would  cau« 
severe  economic  dislocation,  major  hardship 
and  gross  inequity.  Regulation  of  the  Intra- 
state market  is — as  Congren  Intended  when 


menta  deficit  that  would  be  over\i^elmlng, 
but  the  poaslblllty  that  our  suppv  might 
be  cut  otr  at  any  time  would  be  tntslerable 
Kven  If  the  petroleum  producing  industry 
ta  proven  not  to  be  competitive, 
not  the  mj  a  person  who  belleri 
ent«rprlse  would  solve  the 
oligopoly  Is  proven  to  exlat,  let's'  adi 


eral  lands.  That  Is  unfair.  It  is  happening 
today  In  the  case  of  natural  gas. 

The  Intrastate  natiu-al  gas  market,  the  sole 
remaining  free  market,  provides  an  Impor- 
tant yardstick  for  the  value  of  gas  as  a 
commodity. 

It  la  the  only  market  In  which  nattiral 
gas   can   presently   be   sold    at   the   price   a 


area  for  state  rather  than  federal  authority. 
The  Constuner  Energy  Act  of  1974  is  not 
In  the  constunara  Intersst.  It  la  not  In  the 
oonsumere  best  Interest  to  see  the  petroleum 
Industry  become  like  the  post  office  or  an- 
other r&llroad  Industry  and  then  to  snlbr 
from  shortages  as  the  government  flounden 
about  while  trying  to  make  tip  for  Ita  mU- 
takes. 


May  7,  197^ 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  6, 1974,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  act: 

S.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structtue  relating  to  medical  officers  of 
tb*  uniformed  services. 


EXECimVE  PAY  INCREASES— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluex)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service.  The  message 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  recent  rejection  by  the  Congress  of 
higher  salaries  for  the  Executive,  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches  has  created 
a  problem  within  the  Government  that 
needs  to  be  quickly  remedied. 

Under  the  law,  career  ofBcials  in  the 
Cieneral  Schedule — "OS  employees"  as 
they  are  caDed — cannot  be  paid  a  higher 
salary  than  anyone  on  the  lowest  rung, 
Level  V,  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  salaries  oi 
those  in  the  Executive  Schedule  have 
been  frozen,  and  with  the  recent  action 
by  the  Congress,  will  continue  to  be 
frozen  until  1977. 

During  this  same  period,  in  actions  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  Gteneral  Schedule  have  been 
gradually  increasing. 

The  result  now  is  that  GS  employees 
in  the  top  three  levels  of  the  General 
Schedule — GS  16s,  17s,  and  18s — are  al- 
most all  paid  the  same  salary,  $36,000. 
which  is  the  same  salary  as  a  Level  V 
employee  on  the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  the  10,000  careerists  In  the  top 
levels  of  the  General  Schedule,  this  sal- 
ary bunching  or  "pay  compression" 
denies  them  fair  Increases  in  compensa- 
tion, robs  them  of  the  incentive  to  seek 
promotions,  and  adversely  affects  their 
future  annuities.  Already  it  is  creating 
greater  dlfBcultles  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining top-flight  career  personnel,  and 
it  could  lead  to  a  serious  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  managerial  work  force. 

To  correct  this  problem,  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  today  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  salaries  of  those 
in  the  lowest  three  levels  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  and  thereby  permit  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  salaries  of  those 
in  the  highest  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

This  proposal  would  raise  the  salaries 
of  Level  V,  IV  and  ni  employees  to  $41,- 
000,  $41,500  and  $42,000  respectively.  No 
increase  would  be  provided  for  any  Fed- 
eral official  now  making  more  than  $42,- 
000. 

By  virtue  of  this  reform,  tJbere  would 
be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  salary 
compression  for  top-level  GS  employees 
whose  salaries  could  continue  to  increase 
in  a  way  that  they  deserve. 


For  the  sake  of  the  career  employees 
within  the  Government  and  the  quality 
of  management  which  we  need  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  proposal  its  swift  ap- 
proval. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  7,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McCTLxmB)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

DEFENSE    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  HJi.  12565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  H.R.  12565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Hit.  12666.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  fee  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  12565  be  stricken  and  that  fee 
text  of  S.  2999,  as  passed  by  fee  Senate 
on  May  6,  1974  be  inserted  in  Ueu  feere- 
of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  can.  12565)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  to  H.R.  12565  and  request  a 
conference  wife  fee  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  fee  disagreeing  votes  of  fee  two 
Houses  feerewi,  and  feat  fee  Chair  be 
aufeorlzed  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
fee  part  of  fee  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Sten- 
Nis,  Symington,  Jackson,  Thurmond,  smd 
TovPER  conferees  on  the  part  of  fee  Sen- 
ate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  fee 
Senator  request  that  S.  2999  be  indefi- 
nitely i>ostponed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlfeout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  fee  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  fee  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  feat  fee  order 
for  fee  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlfeout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  fee  Chair  whefeer  or  not 
feere  are  any  special  orders  for  fee  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  are 
none.  I  feank  fee  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  being  fee 
case,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent feat  when  fee  Senate  competes  its 
business,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
fee  hour  of  11 :  30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIfeout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3267  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  feat  after  fee 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  fee  standing  order  to- 
morrow, feere  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  wife  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each,  and 
feat  at  fee  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  fee  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  758,  6. 
3267,  a  bill  to  provide  standby  emergency 
aufeority  to  assure  feat  fee  essential 
energy  needs  of  fee  United  States  are 
met.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  Wlfeout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  I  have  already  gotten  consent 
that  at  some  point  tomorrow,  not  later 
than  3  p.m.,  the  leadership  be  authorized 
to  call  up  one  of  the  education  bills.  Am 
I  correct.  I  a-^k  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Either 
bill;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  feank  the 
CJhair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR    PROXMIRE     ON     FRIDAY. 

May  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
after  fee  two  leaders  or  feeir  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  fee  standing 


order,   Mr.  Pkoxmire  be  rec< 

not  to  pxcred  15  mlnutoo.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEI^ 

oojection,  it  is  ;;o  ordered.  ; 
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ORDKR  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEUNIvSDAY,  MAY  8,  TOl  THURS- 
DAY. M  \Y  9,  AT  9:30  A.M.? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.jPresident. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  eonsent  thatf  when  the 
Senate  Ci'mpletes  Its  business  ^morrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  ^e  hour  of 
J  ju  am  on  Iliursday.  !  aj.iicinxint;in,o  ma.  uitttm  ue  ouerea  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^  Without     Internal lonal   Policy    Act^  amendments 
objection,  it  is  .<^o  ordered.         i  dealinif    with    wage-price    controls     et 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pre.Mdent.     cetera 


mominR  hour.  In  any  event,  that  is  a 
matter  that  cr.n  be  decided  later. 

Following  the  disposition  of  S.  411  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  will  then  resume 
the  considerr  t-ion  of  S.  2985,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a;ji;i-oiM;ations  for  carrying  out 
provisions  under  tlit-  International  Policy 
Act. 

I  a.isnime  that  Uiose  two  bills  will  prob- 
ably consume  most  of  Thursday.  Yea- 
anri-nav  votes  will  probably  orrur  en 
both  bills. 

I  .should  think  it  quite  I'ossible  that 
amendments  mav  again  be  offered  to  the 


that  convenini,'  hour  may  be[ changed. 
Hoa  'ner.  I  should  think  that  #ie  Senate 
would  have  to  come  In  no  4t4>r  than 
9:4.1  on  Thursday  in  order  topegln  ac- 
tion on  the  Postal  Service  bll.  which, 
under  the  agreement,  will  hi  ,ve  to  be 
taken  up  ;it  10  a.m.  that  :nori  ing 

So  for  the  moment  1  shall llcave  the 
hour  stand  at  a. 30  a.iii. 


resident. 

rorvene 

the  two 

ve    been 

order, 

nsaction 

not    to 


PROGRAM 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr 
on   tomorrrow  the  Sennt'^  \»  il 
at  thp  hour  of  11:30  am.  Aft 
leaders    or    their   designees 
reco^nl/ed    under    the    standi 
th»  r-^'  will  b.-  .'  peri-d  fir  the  t 

of   routine  morning  ba^iness   ^   ,., 

oxccccL  30  miMuies,  with  otatemi^ius  lim- 
ited tlifr.ia  to  5  mlnuto.-,  each  J 

At  the  con  lusinn  of  routine  kncn.ing 
bu^ine;,;-.  the  Si-nato  will  take  pp,  on  a 
fir-t  trark,  the  bill  -S.  3267 1,  tl^  erergv 
bill.  and.  bu^ed  on  mv  conversations  with 
Mr.  Jack^.on.  the  chairman  of  tie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulari  Affairs. 
opt'ninET  statement^  will  br>  mad-^on  that 
bill  on  tomorrow.  He  dies  not  ai|tlcl-:ate 
action  on  tomorrow  1>  yond 
making  opening  .statement.,. 

At  .>om>^  piMnt  during  the  arlernonn. 
rot  lat^r  than  1  p  m  the  l"?ic'er  jlviil  call 
\W  one  of  tlif>  rduc'ti-vi  biMs,  a^d  Inas- 
much as  no  .«ta»->ment'-  hive  Bff-n  vet 
mr.de  on  thnt  le?i;;atinri  -n  connection 
with  "Ith'r  0.  tho.'^r'  hlV-^.  I  gr/l*r  from 
talking  with  the  r:ii.i;:r.!i  n*'  ^le  sub- 
'•M-np.itt;!-'  iiar.diitiA.  t).'  '.^  i  i.-,li  d>j:\  Atr 
Pei.l.  that  the  npcnl-t:  .statfmenft,  wlil  i  e 
made.  V.'h  '!:  r  or  not  aiv  anie 
to  that  b  !1  will  be  readied  by 
remain?  to  be  seen  If  ro,  vot 
occur. 

Coiiierence  reports,  being  pi-fvikvetl, 
and  ur  other  r  atU^rs,  ii  clea:-eci  lor  ac- 
tion, n^ay  be  cuiled  up  at  any  tilae.  aud 
y;a-.-i:id-my  vo>es  could  oc  ur. 

Incidencdlly,  there  Is  no  tim«j  agree 
ment  on  cither  the  ener-ry  oill 
educali.in  bill  as  ci  i  ow. 

On  Thr.-:ci-y.  c^.i   10  am.,  th.e 
will  proceed  to  take  up  S.  411,  a  b 


iatlcl-:ate 
that    of 


|dment,s 

^norrnw 
is  could 


or  the 

Senate 
t- 


)al  rela 
4  a  tin 


ne 
nay 


mg  t  1  the  P  .<tal  Sei  vic-^.  There 
at,'reeir.ent    on    that    bill.    Yea-aiid 
vote.-  ;re  expected.  } 

I  assume  that  the  joint  leailer.'^hip 
would  probably  be  pgreeable.  if  iT  meets 
with  the  approval  o:  the  Sc:;'\te.  tt)  delay 
any  vote  on  that  bill  until  tlio  affciTioon 
.so  that  cimmittees  v,  ill  be  n'lcfti  ed  to 
meet    without    interruption    durjig    the 


On  Friday,  the  Senate  will  resume  Its 
consideration,  on  the  dc  uble  track  .sys- 
tem, of  the  energy  bill  ar.d  the  education 
b'U  Yeu-and-nay  vot«*s  '"^uld  concur — 
especially  on  ai:u  udmtuU>  '.o  Lhe  educa- 
tion bill. 

Again  I  sav  that  conference  reports 
and  other  matters  that  have  be^n  cleared 
for  action  mav  be  called  up  at  any  time. 

I  ti.ink  that  by  and  lar;,'e  what  I  have 
st.itud  v.ill.  fur  the  most  part,  probably 
cover  tha  progr.\m  for  the  next  3  days— 
Wtcsnesday,  Ihursday,  and  Friday. 

ADJOURr;:,IENT  to  11:30  A.M. 

:  Ir.  ROEEHT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  theie  be  no  f  irther  business  to  come 
before  t.Me  St'i;"i;.o.  I  move',  in  accordance 
with  th-  pre-  lous  o-.-cIcr,  that  the  Senate 
slai.d  in  adicuramei  t  until  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa=;  agreed  to;  and  fit  4:44 
p.m.  the  Senate  nrijcurncd  tmtil  tomor- 
row, Wednc.'day,  May  S.  I?71,  at  11:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
?cnate  Mny  7,  1974: 

Dfi'ariml.vi    of    '.-ii/i.f. 

Tho  fcillowliiK-namra  Foreigii  Service  Oi- 
licers  tor  pronu.tlon  in  the  FG.eifiii  Ser\  u  p 
to  "^.e  c'ao.s^s  i:ic'i   aied: 

yoreii'ii  .ScrMre  Offic.  -c  c  f    lass  J  : 

Jr\mes  E.  Akla/-.  r.f  Oh!o. 

Julio  Javier  .^rlaa,  o:  the  Dutrlct  of  Co- 
lumc.la 

r'lnlip  A.xtlroJ.  .if  F'.or.cia. 

Jo    a  A.  Ha'tor  Jr.,  oi  Co  .aecticiit. 

Ri^;i..rcl  \V.  B     ••un.  of  M..r,laui!. 

D.i-  .(.  C  i.",o'?r.,  of  Colcrat-'o. 

John  n.  Eurkr.  o'  Wlscon.'^Ln 

Pa'-ltla  M  B7riie,  of  Ohio 

lU})r.nn  J  Ct'h'n,  of  Ntw  York. 

William  II.  Cr.^Aford,  Jr.,  of  r(  liiisTlvanla 

on   tr.'-   Cr.'.s'i..  of  Wa-shlngtci:. 

Joiiii  B.  iier.ier,  of  -Maryland 

I.awrenTo  :-3.  i;af?:ebur<er,  of  VVlsoonsm. 

Wr.L.u.i  i>.  Ziiu-ioiuif-on.  of  Nt  jraaka. 

C  liver  (:.ic\  .-ie.'ii,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vl.zaMptl",  .1   H'-.rrer.  f,f  >'is<-'n' .. 

H  .!ht;  B   run.  ^.f  Rhode  T-lHnd 

Rt>o.>.-L  B   H/  UKhti  n.  of  .Mlrhl^aii 

Kemp  ton  B   Jenkins,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lunio;a 

Curtl'.-  F  Jor.es  of  Maine. 

Wiillani  B  Jci.es.  of  Call.orma 

H-^er  Kirk,  of  Miclilt;an 

Lorcn  E  Lawrence,  of  Maryl;.nd. 
John  C.  !.eary,  ,-jf  Virgin!.! 
J.L.-k  C  Mihli.s,  of  CuUfrrnla. 
Michael  H  N»wlln.  of  Florida. 
Albert  V    N'vre  1.  cf  the  District  of  Colum- 
b.a. 


rYar.lc  V.  Ortiz.  Jr  ,  of  New  Mexico 
Steplien  K.  Palmer.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Harry  M.  PiicUin,  Jr..  of  Teunesbee 
J^aurence  Q.  Pickering,  of  Nebraska. 
Paul  Monroe  Popple,  of  Illinois. 
LlojU  M.  Ri'.es,  of  Rhode  Island. 
David  T.  SclUiOiair.  of  Maryland. 
W.i;i.»m  C.  Ebermau,  of  Kentucky. 
William  B  Sowa.-.h.  of  Ohio 
H-;  wi>o:i  H.  SMickhouse,  of  Florida. 
Edward  J.  Streator,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Charles  R.  'lanpuv,  of  Maryland. 
I'orelpn  Service  OfB  -ers  of'cl.iss  1  and  Con- 
alur  GrliLors  of  tr.e  UMted  States  of  Amer- 

1  homas  J.  Dunnigan,  of  Ohio. 
P'errp  R  Grahim.  of  Illinois. 
,)ohn  M'.  Howiscn,  of  Ttxa.'?. 
LoKoy  F  I'er^,ival,  Jr  ,  of  Connecticut. 
L"uN  ^T  rur-.ell,  of  Delaware. 
Herbert.  E  Wel!-er.  o'  New  York 
^■.•>roll:!l  .^ervii  e  Of?::ers  of  class  2: 
David  Anderson,  of  Kew  Y'ork. 
Oeorge  R.  .\udrew3.  of  renncssee. 
Diego  C.  Asen.au,  of  New  Jer:,ey. 
Oeorg-  M.  Barbl.-.  of  California. 
MelvlKe  K  Blake.  Jr..  of  Marylaad. 
Paul  H  Poekfr.  tvi  Ohio. 
Le'vls  W.  Bowden.  of  ^!ary)and. 
,i  )hn  A.  Bushnell,  of  Connec'icut. 
iiarry  A.  CaliUl,  of  Virginia. 
D.H  !d  H.  Cohii,  of  Florida, 
i'eter  'J  Coa -table,  of  New  Y'ork. 
W.d'er  I..  Cu'.'cr,  of  M.dne. 
M'-a>  R   I3eCapna.  of  Connecticut 
Friiiri.s  ne  Tarr.  of  Cnllfornta. 
HoDert  8.  DUloii.  of  V  Irglnla. 
J'uin  T.  Doheri-y.  ol  Maryland. 
KuotTl  W.  Drt- x!(  I ,  o:  Wisconsin. 
Albert  A.  Praiu  is,  ol  the  District  of  Colum- 
ti  1. 

Robert  E.  FriUs.  c:  Maryland. 
Fred  J  Or.lnnto,  of  Ma."^3achusetts. 
Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Trxa«. 
Mark  J.  Garrlsr.n.  of  Indiana. 
iV.i'i  A  Gl  e  <■!  Caii'orniB, 
Er;a'iU  H.  He<;iliiAi'ham.  of  Maryland. 
Joiin  W.  HKjinic>.  ol  Maasacbuse,  is. 
Hume  A.  llora.i,  o;  ^e,v  Jtrsey. 
Herbert  Eupeae  Ii...'-o',vi!z,  of  Flor;da. 
Keib(  rt  Zl.naer.  cf  Miryland. 
Ri^bp't  V  Keeicy,  of  Florida. 
Wlir.ii-.i  Kelley.  of  Flor.d-\. 
L.iv..-e!icp  J.  K.?n,.on,  of  Cuilfornia. 
K„rrl"i'.to!i  KiniT.  Jr.,  .--f  Ge-rtjla. 
Divid  Adolph  Korn,  of  :\ll.'5>ouri. 
iJe..n^  H.  Kua.  (.f  New  'i  ork. 
-Mvlvui  H.  Leviae,  of  .M.v>oiic.iUs.Hi.s. 
G.T.  r.i  D.  ?.\d3ue.  >.f  rior.da. 
Vernon  n  Mr.^:.:r.r:\  of  T?>:.i.s. 
Kdwari  Josej.!  M-H.tle.  of  New  York. 
Pricier  XT?.ad.\  of  'he  Dl  trl'-t  of  Columbia. 
WilUr./n  D.  More.in.  o;  Virarlnia. 
H.'^ert    J.    .Morns,    of     .he    District    Of 
Colainbia. 

D.iniol  O.  NevvbeiTV,  of  iNorth  Caroliua. 
R.->b.rt  B.  Oai:  ey,  of  Louisiana. 
N;i.-.,-y  Ostran.lrr,  of  Indiana. 
Ronald    D.    Palmer,    of    the    District    of 
C.iUnnbla. 

Ja<^K  R.  P(  rry.  of  Georgia. 
S'l  P^lanskv.  of  California. 
Kr.ie:t,  H.  Preeg,  ..f  New  York. 
Anthony  C  E  yuaui'on,  of  Washington. 
Donald  E.  liaa,  of  iiorlda. 
Ro'a  ^n  G.  nioh.  Jr..  of  Fl  jrUa. 
CTrl  v:  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersev. 
Peter  S. -bait Inn.  , if  Florida, 
v;  liter  J.ilm  .Silva.  (jf  Te.\as. 
Walter  Burcres  Smith  II,  of  Rhode  Island, 
lio'  er  W.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ciiiirles  R.  WiJds,  of  Georgia. 
Marihall  W.  Wiley,  of  Florida. 
Wlllla.-n  M.  W^essaer,  of  New  York. 
ForeU'i  Scrv'.e  OfT.cers  of  class  2  and  Con- 
sular Offaers  of  the  Unted  States  of  .'imerlca: 
Joh-i  Edward  Karka.'^hlan.  of  California. 
SaJM  Mosikowitz.  of  nilnois. 
Raymont'  L.  Perkins.  Jr..  of  Colorado. 
Ti^'odoro  A.  WaM,  of  ilaryland. 


Foreign.  Service  Officers  of  class  3: 
James  E.  Baker,  of  California. 
O.  Paal  Dalabanis,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Doaald  P.  Black,  of  California. 

Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida. 

William  D.  Boggs,  of  West  Virginia. 

M.  Lyall  Breckon,   of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

.'irt!.  ".r  E.  Brelsky,  of  California. 

Edward  W.  M.  Bryant,  of  New  Hampshire. 

R.aph  H  Cadeaujc,  of  Florida. 

Willl-am  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul  -M.  C'e-  eland,  of  Massachusetts. 

Douglas  McCord  Cochran,  of  Pe.insylvanla. 

Edvv;ird  M  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

Joan  R.  Countryman,  of  New  York. 

UwU''.t  M.  Cramer,  of  Nebraska. 

TrLiiten  Frank  Crieler.  of  Arizona. 

Cunis  C.  Cutter,  of  California. 

D;i:ael  H.  Daniels,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ricliard  A.  Dugstad,  of  Virsjlnia. 

William  J.  Dyess.  of  Alabama. 

Joseph  O.  Eblan,  of  Nsw  Hampshire. 

William  H.  Edgar,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Da-  id  K.  Edmmster,  of  Connecticut, 

Boliert  Duncan  Emmons,  of  California. 

Rulph  F.  W.  Eve.  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jaa.es  R.  Falzone,  of  California. 

Do:aild  C.  Ferstison.  of  California. 

John  P.  Ferriter,  of  New  York. 

Chariei  E.  Finan.  of  Ohio. 

Sherman  Jav  Fine,  of  Connecticut. 

John  A.  Froebe,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Gtv!-:-e  .■\.  Furness.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Louis  P.  Goelz.  of  Pennsylvania. 

01:;f  Grobel.  of  Tennessee. 

William  H.  Hallman,  of  Texas. 

Martin  G.  Heflin.  of  Florida 

John  P.  Hermann,  of  Connecticut. 

Lyle  H.  Hc.vlit.  of  Washington. 

Richard  C.  Rowland,  of  New  York. 

Cieorae  F.  Jones,  of  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Kaufman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  lockwood  Keilv.  of  Georgia. 

Joha  W.  'Itmball,  of  California. 

Geur.:e  L.  Kiater.  of  Veraiont. 

James  A  Klemstine,  of  Virelnia. 
Tadao  Kobayashi.  of  Hawaii. 

Doa.-'I  i  A.  Kruse.  of  Pennsvlvanla. 
Jos.ph  P.  Leahy,  of  Virirlnla. 
Perrv  \V.  Llnder,  of  California. 

Wmgate  Lloyd,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Samiiel  Eldred  Luno,  of  California. 
Richard  R.  Martin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 
J  Thf  m:  ..  McAndrow,  of  New  York. 
S'lermd  B.  McCall.  of  Illinois 
.Mfrv  E    I^fcDomell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lt: ir.    a 
J  jhn  H.  Moors,  of  the  Diurlct  of  Columbia. 
Jpnic:  M.  r,!i-rrav,  of  Illinois. 
TlK.r.ias  M.  T.  Nile.-,  of  Kentucky. 
F-cben  P.  Paeanell*.  of  New  York. 
Ru    ell  O   Prickett,  of  Mi.inesota. 
Lawrej'.re  P..  Raich t.  of  .\ew  York. 
Ferr.aiid  ■  E,  Ho.idon.  ri  Virginia. 
Ger.-.li  A.  Rosen,  of  New  York. 
Edward  B.  Rosei:'hal,  of  .N'ew  York. 
Lawrence  D.  Ru;-sell,  of  Florida. 
Thi.i!nr,5  J.  Scotes.  of  Maryland. 
J  an  W.  S.inms.  of  Penii«ylvanta. 
Prrdc'-l''  N.  Spotts.  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
Ri  'bard  L.  Springer,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetts. 
J:  ha  J.  Tavicr  of  Tennewee. 
Ri  '  ard  W.  Teare,  of  Ohio. 
Charl-s  H.  Thomas  II.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Joseph  W.  Twlnam.  of  Tennessee. 
H  r:i'.d  p   Vicker.<.  of  Ma.'^sachusetts. 
Rli';  PTd  No'  ?=;  Vlets,  of  Texas. 
W.  Robert  Warne,  of  California. 
Jo.seph  n.  Y'cdzis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pore ipn  Service  Officers  of  class  3  and  Con- 
sular    omcers     of     the     United     States     ol 
America: 
Alae  M.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina. 
Victor  Wolf,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


Foreign  Service  CBcers  of  class  4: 

Norman  L.  Achilles,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alvin  P.  Adams.  Jr.  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Allltto.  of  California. 

Theodcre  L.  Aust:n,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Michael  I.  Au-.lrian,  of  New  York. 

Richard  W.  Baker  III,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  E.  Baldrldge,  of  Illinois. 

John  A.  Barcas,  of  New  Jersey. 

Irene  Mary  Bauer,  of  Kansas. 

Richard  D.  Belt,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Bentley,  of  California. 

Charles  G.  Billo,  of  New  York. 

Eli  William  Bizlc,  of  Texas. 

Ftobert  D.  Blackwlll,  of  Nevada. 

David  L.  Blakemore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  W.  Bligh,  Jr.,  o;  New  York. 

Barbara  J.  Blitme.  of  California. 

Charl  :s  R.  Bowers,  of  California. 

G.  Gardiner  Erowa,  of  Ohio. 

Tiinotliv  C.  Brrwn.  of  Nevada. 

Dav'd  H.  Burjij,  of  Massachusetts. 

Weldon  D.  Burson.  of  Tex:'.:). 
Edward  A.  Casey.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jame.-,  H.  Cheatham,  of  Tennessee, 
Josrph  P.  Cheevers.  of  Kansas. 
HeUa-.ann  Clarke,  of  California. 
Henry  L.  Clarke,  of  California. 
liar',  ey  T.  Clew,  of  Connecticut. 
L.  Sel'.vyn  Coates.  c'.  Ohio. 
Peter  Ccl'lps,  of  New  Y'ork. 
Richard  E.  Combs,  Jr..  of  Ctlifornla. 
AJi.rd  W.  Coo'f  y,  of  Conjieclicut. 
-Artiiur  B.  Corte.  of  New  York. 
Donald  E  Crafts,  of  Georgia. 
Brian  G.  Crewe,  of  Mar-land. 
Frank  B.  Crump,  cf  Pc-na.sylvania. 
Carl  3.  C>.'inai;_'han-.,  of  Cal;forala. 
Hilary  J.  Canningham.  cf  Micl.i^an. 
R   Ife  B.  Darnels,  .  f  C_!:fcraia. 
F;-an.-is  J.  Den.iett.  <jf  Florida. 
Den  J.  Donchl,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  DuBooO.  Jr..  of  CalUornia. 
D  I,  id  J.  Dunford.  o:  Couaerticat. 
Fa;,e  E  Dunn,  ..f  Ala':a;na. 
Mici.  .cjl  L.  Burkee.  oi  New  Y'ork. 
Clarke  N.  Eilio.  of  Cal:for  ila. 
Donuld  C.  EUson,  of  Virginia. 
Harvey    Ferga.sson,    of    New    Jersey. 
Da-,  id  C.  Fie'ds,  of  Caafornia. 
John  D.  Fiaaey.  Jr..  of  r.-^issoiiri. 
Charles  W  r'rr-emaa.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Tew  .S3r;d  B.  Friedman,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
William  A.  Garland,  r.f  Maryland. 
John  C'Tarles  Garon,  of  Maryland. 
Frc:'c.-.i  ':  H.  Gerlach,  of  Virginia. 
Charle.s  A.  G.llespie.  Jr.,  of  California. 
J.  hi:  A.  Orahaai.  of  Washington. 
John  R.  Graham,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Larry  C.  Gra'l.  -if  Oh^o. 
William  Rogers  Gray,  of  California. 
Gear-"  G.  B.  Griffin,  n:  ?.rar>  land. 
Joha  E.  Hall,  of  New  Y'crk. 
Peter  T.  Ha-.-ea.  of  Florida. 
Thom.'i^  >T.  Karri •ip»cn,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Frederick  H.  Hassett,  of  Missouri. 
Maria'ae  B.  Hewitt,  of  Washington. 
Richard  J.  HiL'-^ins  -f  Mi-so-rr 
Heri  -vt  A  Hoffman,  of  Pennsvivar  ia. 
W.  Nathvnlel  Hovel :.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Jame-  S.  '•rafir-.aa.  of  C.a'lfDr^iri. 
Ar'hnr  H.  Haghes.  of  Nebraska. 
Joha  J   Hurley.  Jr..  of  '.Tas.sachnsetts. 
D.;nald  E  Hath,  cf  Cal.fornia. 
Lind.i  C.  Tr.ck.  of  Arii-ona. 
T  owe::  Richard  Jack  on,  of  Ml.-souri. 
riich.ird  L.  Jackson,  ^f  Ma  .s.ichusetts. 
Mar-.::t  J  -.co>)s,  i  f  f:c  .  id,= 
Lpr'v  era:,-  Jnhnsto:.e,  of  Washington. 
M  Gordon  Jones  cf  Cilif.'rnia. 
Peter  Edward  Jcne?.  of  Maryland. 
Loa'=  E.  K-.'an.  of  Califjrnia. 
Jo'.ni  H.  Kelly,  cf  G  or;ia. 
William  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 
DaMd  T.  Ke.aney,  of  the  Di-strict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Denn's  W.  Keogh.  of  West  Virginia. 
Su~aa  M.  Klaigaman.  of  New  York. 
Harry  Kopp,  of  New  Y'^rk. 
Norman  C.  LaBrle.  of  Massachusetts. 


Rooer;  B.  La.:e.  of  the  District  ci  Columbia. 
Warie.i  A.  Lavorel.  of  California. 
LartTe..ce  B.  Le.<.tr.  of  New  Y'ork 

Ro;,coe    C.   Le.vas.    Hi,   of    the    District    of 
Co;.un:j;a. 

Velma  *I.  Lew,s,  of  New  Kampsh.re. 

Bo:ai:e  !.I.  Lincoln,  of  Miane>ota. 

Lair;e  D.  L:,ehr,  of  Ca..fornii, 

K..\nio..d  B.  Ix.mb.irdl.  of  R'aoce  Island. 

Lewis  R.  Maefaripne.  of  Wasiriaeton. 

Arturo  S.  Macia-,  of  Wiocwisui. 

Ea,v,  rJ  :>L  Malloy.  of  New  Y'ork. 

Gerald  Eugene  Manderscheld,  of  California. 

C.-.arijs  A.  M:i.-t.  of  Souti-i  D  ^k  .tc. 

Stepha:ile  Mayfleld.  of  Califv.n.a. 

;2.:.rl  F.  McArthur,  of  Wa.-hiagt.n. 

J.  Ph..;ip  McLean,  of  Wa;.iiagton. 

n.oiaaj  E.  McN.imara,  of  New  Y&i'k. 

R.  ger  B.  Merrxk.  of  Colorado. 

Wa...  m  B.  .\:aa:n,  .f  Ca.ifcraai. 
iliomas  F.  MUl're.i,  -..f  Feaiisylv,inia. 

Ned  E.  M.,rris.  of  Ten.je-  e;. 

Richard  '..'.  l.Iuclier,  cf  C-.)nae:acat. 

A.v.s  Cr:  .g  Murphy,  ol  Ohio. 

Den.il^  P.  Murpiiy.  ol  V»'ash.ngton. 

Peter  K.  Murphy,  a:  Ma  .achu;et.s. 

Rjoert  P.  Myers'.  Jr..  of  Calllori:ia 

Jean  L.  NL'iVig,  of  Mira.eiota 

D.a.id  R.  N.f.a.  ;f  Wisconsni. 

Jerrold  M.  North,  of  Illinois. 

J.i.tnea  Ozzello.  of  Washington 

Alan  Parker,  of  Kansas. 

David  D.  Pa<=jace.  of  Colr.-f.do 

Edvv;.rd  T.  P.Tv.kert,  of  Nevada. 

Miles  S.  Pendleta.  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

JoJai  H.  Penfcl:i.  cf  Colorado. 

Vernon  D.  Ptimer.  Jr.,  of  ^!.aryland. 

Philip  E.  Pcnnlnger.  of  North'caroUna. 

Edwara  B.  P.)!.!,  cf  Louisiaita. 

Gordan  R.  Power;;-,  of  Idaho. 

P.bcrt  Ma:. wei:  Prinjl-.  .)5  Vireiala. 

Robert  E.  Prosser,  rf  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  Rathtier,  or  Virglai'a. 

RiL-hard  J.  Redmo'  d.  of  Nebraska. 

Randolph  Rc?d.  cf  Ohio. 

Osc.ir  A.  Reynolds,  of  Texas. 

Karl  S.  Rihardo^n.  of  Nebraslta. 

Flovd  A.  Rlggs,  cf  Vlrglitla. 

Wilson  A.  Riley.  Jr.,  of  Conaectt-ut. 

Jan.?.-  Joseph  Rcmatio.  cf  Vir-lnla. 
Herman  .''.  RosI  III.  of  Washington. 

William  E.  Rycrson,  ci  Marylnni. 
L.  Benjamlri  Sargent.  Jr..  of  Washington. 
Thomas  J.  S^aalon.  of  California. 
.^rnold  P.  Schifferdecker.  of  Missouri. 
Ruth  M.  Schlmcl.  of  New  T-rlt. 
.Andrew  D.  Sens,  cf  the  District  cf  Colum- 
bai. 
Ml'hael  :■:  Skol,  of  Illinois. 
Gerald  E  .'^nyder,  of  Florida. 
Ste'.-eii  F.  Steiaer.  of  Peiins'-'.-anla. 
.Mich:iel  D.  Sternberg,  of  New  York. 
Da   id  H  Swart.~.  of  Illinois, 
Garett  Gordon  Swcany.  of  Washington. 
J=iines  Tnrrant,  of  California. 
James  C.  Todd,  of  Califcr:-.:a. 
Peter  Tonts^n.  of  Ohio. 
Charles  H  Twlniug,  Jr..  of  ^:ar■■Uad. 
Pi.aiiu  J.  Walls,  of  Michigan. 
H.  Francl-  v: .i-.-niiin  III.  of  Pennsvlvaala. 
S*ephea  H.  Whilden.  of  Callfrrnia 
Mirtfel  G  Wygant.  of  New  York. 
John  yr  Yates,  of  Washington. 
Tobv  T.  Zettler.  of  Ohio. 
Murray  David  Zlnoman.  of  Now  T„rk. 
Foreign    Servire   Officer   of   cla^s   4   and   a 
Consular  0-^.<  or  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Thomas  Gu.'^tafsoa.  of  Oklahoma. 
Foreij-n  Service  Officers  cf  class  5: 
Victor  A.  Abeyta.  of  New  Mexico. 
Edward  Gordon  Abingto;a  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
L.  Stuart  Allan,  of  Mississippi. 
Carolyn  M.  .Allen,  of  Oklahoma. 
Douglas  B.  .Ar chard,  of  Wisconsin. 
Jack  Auber*   of  New  Jersey. 
Eugene  C.  Bailey,  of  California. 
Robert  Thomas  Banquo,  of  California. 
Phillip  V.  BattagUa.  of  Illinois. 
Janice  Frlesen  Bay,  of  California. 
Robert  M.  Beecroft.  of  Pennsvl.anla. 
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Robert  J.  Bel,  oT  CalUomU. 
Ross  K.  Benoon,  of  Callfornl*. 
Michael  Bllllck,  of  Florid*.  I 

P»ul  H.  BlaJteburn.  of  New  Hazi4>abLre. 
James  Taylor  Blanton.  of  TexaaJ 
John  S.  Blodgett.  of  Virginia.  1 
John  8.  Boardman,  of  Ohio.  | 

Paul  Carl  Boflnger,  of  New  York. 
Elizabeth  B.  BoUmann,  of  Mlaaotirl. 
Michael  A.  Boorsteln.  of  Coloradf. 
EUa  M.  Borough,  of  Michigan.       T 
Aurella  E.  Braseal.  of  Georgia. 
Clifford  Uoyd  Brody,  of  Virginia.; 
Maurice  L.  Brooks,  of  New  Jersey^* 
Raymond  P.  Burghardt.  Jr.,  of  P|brtda. 
J.  Orant  Burke,  of  MaseachuaettA 
Ray  L.  CaldweU.  of  New  Mexico.    [ 
William  M.  Campbell,  of  Oregon. 
Julia    Maria    Cardozo.    of    the 
Columbia. 

James  C.  Caaon.  of  Florida. 
Robert  H.  Cayer.  of  Massachuaett 
Gary  E.  Chafln,  of  Texas. 
Kenneth  W.  Chard,  of  Colorado. 
Peter  R.  Chaveas.  of  New  Jersey. 
Oeorge  A.  Cheater,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Bruce  J.  Chrlstopherson.  of  Colorn  lo. 
Lee  O.  Coldren,  of  California.  j 

Betty  J.  Collins,  of  Texas.  I 

WUllam  A.  Colwell.  of  New  Tork.  1 
Michael  Congdon,  of  California.     J 
Joan  Ellen  Corbett,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  Arthur  Coxilter.  of  Callfot^la. 
Roger  L.  Dankert.  of  Nebraska. 
Ouy  J.  Davis,  of  Texas. 
Thomas  C.  Dawson  n.  of  Maryland. 
Jan  de  WUde.  of  Virginia.  T 

Olympla  N.  Dl  Lallo.  of  Callfornlai 
Diane  Dlllard,  of  Texas. 
Dean  Dlzlkes,  of  California.  i 

Quetzal  Doty,  of  VlrglnU.  1 

Thomas  P.  Doubleday.  Jr.,  of  New  '^ork. 
Richard  C.  Dunbar,  of  Washington^ 
Craig  O.  EKmkerley.  of  MassachUBeits. 
WUllam  Robert  Falkner,  of  New  Yotk. 
Lawrence  F.  Parrar,  of  Waahlngton.j 
Royce  J.  Plchte,  of  IlUnola. 
Donald  Lee  Field,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Patrick  M.  Polan.  of  California. 
John  Seabury  Ford,  of  Ohio. 
Harold  W.  Oelsel,  of  Illinois. 
Lloyd  R.  Oeorge.  of  Florida. 
Jamea  R.  Ooeser,  of  North  Carolina. 
Daniel  V.  Orant,  of  Virginia. 
Theodore  S.  Oreen.  of  Pennsylvania, 
James  J  Oruaheskl,  of  Tennessee. 
Aima  M.  Hafey,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Donna  J.  Hamilton,  of  Washington. 
John  Randle  Hamilton,  of  North  c4roUna. 
Michael  L.  Hancock,  of  Georgia. 
Benjamin  P.  Harding,  of  Alaska. 
David  C.  Harr,  of  lUinols. 
Genta  A.  Hawkins,  of  California. 
Ernestine  3.  Heck,  of  Oregon. 
Mahlon  Henderson,  of  Virginia, 
Donald  Vance  Hester,  of  Illinois. 
ShermaJi  N.  Hlnson,  of  Vermont. 
Stephen  J.  Hobart,  of  Florida. 
Paul  M.  Hooper,  of  Texas. 
Robert  F.  Hopper,  of  Virginia. 
James  G.  Huff,  of  the  District  of  Col4Qibi« 
Judith  r.  Hughes,  of  Utah. 
Morris  N.  Hughes,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 
Cameron  R.  Hume,  of  New  Tork. 
Jerry  C.  Hunsaker,  of  Washington. 
William  AlT)ert  Hyde,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  Bowman  Jacoblnl,  of  Illinois 
Mark  Johnson,  of  Montana. 
Ralph  R.  Johnson,  of  Washington. 
Christopher  G.  L.  Jones,  of  the  blstfclct  of 
Columbia.  w'^*  ^ 

David  Taylor  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Karl  K.  Jonietz,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  Dale  Kauzlarlch,  of  Illinois 
John  P.  Keane,  of  New  York. 
JerreU  G.  Keathley.  of  Texas 
David  I.  Kemp,  of  New  York. 
George  B.  Kettenhofen,  of  CalifomlaJ 
Mary  E.  Kincaid,  of  Maryland  ' 

John  H.  King,  of  New  Jerwy. 
WUllam  A.  Klrby,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 
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John  Krlendler,  of  New  Tork. 
WUUam  J.  KuahUa,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Lynne  Foldesay  Lambert,  of  Pennsylvania 
Jean  R.  Lan^orst,  of  Ohio. 
James  D.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
John  J.  Leech,  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  A.  Lewis,  of  Louisiana! 
Warren  E.  Llttrel,  Jr..  of  IlUnola. 
Walter  F.  Loomer.  of  New  York. 
Michael  K.  Lyons,  of  New  York. 
Richard  8.  Mann,  of  California. 
Randolph  I.  Marcus,  of  New  York. 
Robert  H.  Marston,  of  Missouri. 
Pedro  Martinez,  of  Texas. 
Oragory  Lynn  Mattson,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  9gan  McAteer,  of  West  Virginia. 
Steven  McDonald,  of  Missouri. 
Frederick  C.  McHdowney,  of  Michigan. 
Roger  A.  McOulre,  of  Ohio. 
Brunson  McKinley,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  Edward  Melnhelt,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  Hanthorn  Melrose,  Jr..  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ray  A.  Meyer,  of  New  Hampshire. 
David  Norman  MUler,  of  Nebraska. 
William  A.  Moffltt,  of  Texas. 
Mark  E.  Mohr,  of  New  Jersey. 
Herbert  B.  MoUer,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
John  D.  Moller,  of  North  Carolina. 
Carlos  F.  J.  Moore,  of  Louisiana. 
David  Richard  Moran,  of  Virginia. 
Etolle   P.   Morin.   of   the   DUtrict   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Adriaen  M.  Morse,  of  Arkansas. 
Day  Olin  Mount,  of  Slassachusetts. 
Thomas  F.  Murphy,  of  niinola. 
James  F.   Myrlck,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Clarence  M.  Nagao.  of  Hawaii. 
Alfred  H.  Neai,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ronald  E.  Neumann,  of  California. 
Eric  David  Newsom,  of  California. 
J.  Michael  O'Brien,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gordon  Brent  Olson,  of  Washington. 
V.  Edward  Olson,  of  Minnesota. 
Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  of  New  York. 
Allen  R.  Overmyer.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Raymond  J.  Pardon,  of  New  York. 
Katherine  D.  Parsons,  of  Te.xas. 
David  J.  Peashock,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Clarence  E.  Pegues,  Jr..  of  Alabama. 
Robert  C.  Perry  of  North  Carolina. 
Spencer  W.  PhUUps.  of  Connecticut. 
John  L.  Pitts,  of  Washington. 
Mark  J.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut. 
Laurence  E.  Pope  II.  of  Massachusetts. 
Ross  S.  Quan,  of  California. 
Grace  A.  RafaJ.  of  California. 
WUllam  Christie  Ramsay,  of  Michigan. 
Paul  V.  Ray,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 
David  E.  Reuther,  of  Washington. 
David  A.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  A.  Ross,  of  New  York. 
Wayne  Alan  Roy,  of  Virginia. 
John  W.  Salmon,  Jr..  of  Missouri. 
BaaU    George    Scarlis,    of   the   District  of 
Columbia. 

Paul  I.  Schlamm,  of  New  York. 
Judith  Ann  Schmidt,  of  Illinois. 
Gerald  W.  Scott,  of  Oklahoma. 
Amelia  Ellen  Shlppy,  of  New  Mexico. 
Frederick  G.  Shirley,  of  Kentucky. 
L.  Gordon  Shouae.  of  Florida. 
WUllam  H.  Slefken,  of  Texas. 
Charles  B.  Smith,  Jr..  of  New  Tork. 
Joan  Veronica  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Klrby  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 
Raymond  F.  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  E.  Snyder,  of  Florida. 
Cordelia  S.  Spioer,  of  Arizona. 
Frank  J.  SpUlman,  of  HawaU. 
CUfton  C.  Stanley,  Jr..  of  California. 
Harry  L.  Stein,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  L.  Stephan  m,  of  nunols. 
Douglas  K.  Stevens.  Jr.,  of  Plorlda. 
Daniel  Anton  Strasesr,  of  California. 
Michael  P.  Strutzel.  of  Mississippi. 


Joseph  Gerard  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts 
RusseU  J.  Surber,  of  California. 
Donald  J.  Butter,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  W.  Swihart,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
David  Roger  TeUeen,  of  Michigan. 
J.  Richard  Thurman,  of  Kentucky. 
Donald  R.  Tremblay,  of  California. 
Benjamin  Tua,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
WiUlam  H.  TwaddeU,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Robert  B.  Tynee,  of  Virgmia. 
Elayne  Jeannette  Urban,  of  Ohio. 
Mary  von  Brlesen.  of  Wisconsin. 
Paul  H.  Wackerbarth.  of  New  Jersey 
George  F  Ward.  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 
Frank  P.  Wardlaw,  of  Texas. 
Frances  Lee  Weinmans,  of  Washington. 
Julia  Welch,  of  IClssouri. 
Edward  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Indiana. 
Edward  L.  WiUlams,  of  New  Jersey. 
Arlen  Ray  Wilson,  of  Wyoming. 
David  M.  Winn,  of  Texas. 
Andrew  Jan  Winter,  of  New  Tork. 
Geoffrey  E.  Wolfe,  of  Maryland. 
Leo  R.  Wollemborg,  of  New  Tork. 
Johnny  Toung,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prank  Joseph  Zamblto.  Jr..  of  Fl<Hlda. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  six: 
Marshall  P.  Adair,  of  CalUomla. 
Michael  J.  Adams,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leslie  M.  Alexander,  of  New  Tork. 
Michael  R.  Arlettl.  of  Connecticut. 
Marc  Allen  Baas,  of  Michigan. 
Randolph  M.  Bell,  of  Arkansas. 
Barbara  K.  Bodlne,  of  California. 
Joseph  J.  Borlch,  of  South  Dakota. 
Kevin  C.  Brennan,  of  California. 
Ralph  M.  Buck,  of  Florida. 
Harlow  J.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Marshall  L.  Casse  HI.  of  Georgia. 
Harry  E.  Cole,  Jr..  of  Pennsvlvanla. 
Richard  M.  Dotson.  of  Michigan. 
John  M.  Evans,  of  Virginia. 
Gary  Lee  Everett,  of  Texas. 
Robert  Lindsey  Glass,  of  Massachusetts. 
Bruce  N.  Gray,  of  California. 
Andrew  Grossman,  of  New  Tork. 
Steven  Charles  Haas,  of  Kansas. 
WUllam  Henry  HaU,  of  Delaware. 
Carolee  HeUeman,  of  Nebraska. 
Rex  L.  Hlmes,  of  Washington. 
Michael  J.  Hogan.  of  Utah. 
Thomas  L.  HoUaday,  of  Arizona. 
John  F.  Hoog,  of  Missouri. 
WUllam  J.  Hudson,  of  California. 
Ferris  Richard  Jameson,  of  Iowa. 
Alexandra  Uteev  Johnson,  of  California. 
Theodore  H.  Kattouf .  of  Pennsylvania. 
Samuel  A.  KeUer.  of  California. 
Donald  WlUls  Keyser,  of  Virginia. 
Anthony  B.  Lamb,  of  Vermont. 
Thomas  D.  Maher.  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  Richard  Mason,  of  Colorado. 
Bruce  McKenzle.  of  California. 
Brian     Michael     Patrick     McNamaia,    of 
Connecticut. 
Robert  J.  McSwain,  of  Florida. 
John  Scott  Monler,  of  Illinois. 
Richard  A.  Morford,  of  Indiana. 
Paul  T.  Murphy,  of  Connecticut. 
Thomas  J.  Perlch,  of  Texas. 
Robert  D.  Perslko.  of  New  Jersey. 
WUllam  Morris  Pollack,  of  New  York. 
MarUyn  Ross  Povenmire,  of  Virginia. 
Haywood  Rankin,  of  North  Carolina. 
John  R.  Ratigan,  of  Colorado. 
Peter  Rob^  Reams,  of  Nevada. 
Margot  Eiren  Reiner,  of  New  Jersey. 
Joseph  A.  Saloom  HI.  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  B.  Schrelber,  of  Michigan. 
Dale  L.  Shaffer,  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 
WUllam  Henry  Skok.  of  New  Jersey. 
Sarah-Ann  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  T.  Toyryla.  of  Texas. 

James  Donald  Walsh,  of  Pennsylvania 

Dan  A.  WUson,  of  Texas. 

Ruth  WiUow  Winstanley,  of  Indiana. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  class  7: 

Jane  Ellen  Becker,  of  Wisconsin. 

Eric  J.  Boswell,  of  CalUomla. 

M.  Michael  Blnlk,  of  Virginia. 
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James  L.  Hogan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Uarle  T.  Huhtala,  of  California. 

Patrick  Francis  l^nnedy,  of  Illinois. 

Alan  P.  Larson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Dana  M.  Marshall,  of  New  Tork. 

Paul  M.  McGonagle,  of  Virginia. 

I^rry  A.  Nelsen,  of  Oklahoma. 

Jon  Lane  Noyes,  of  Wyoming. 

Mark  Robert  Parrls,  of  Virginia. 

Alice  Kathleen  Straub,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gregory  Michael  Suchan,  of  Ohio. 

Annette  L.  Veler,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officers  for  promotion  in  tlie  For- 
eign Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  of 
class  1: 

William  K.  Payeff,  of  South  Carolina. 

Michael  T.  P.  Plstor,  of  Arizona. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 

McKlnney  H.  Russell.  Sr..  of  Florida. 

Jack    H.    Shellenberger.    of    Maryland. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  Illinois. 

James  N.  Tull,  of  Louisiana. 

Serban  Valllmarescu,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  of 
class  2: 

Thomas  W.  Ayers,  of  Florida. 

PhUllps  Brooks,  of  Vermont. 

BTveret  Bumgardner,  of  Virginia. 

Fred  A.  Coffey,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Edward  J.  Conlon,  of  Illinois. 

Frances  E.  Coughlin,  of  California. 

Charles  E.   Courtney,   of  California. 

WUUam  S.  Dickson,  of  New  Jersey. 

PhUlp  DlTommaso,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  Garcia,  of  New  York. 

Roman  L.  Lotsberg,  of  Maryland. 

James  L.  Mack,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  B.  Miller,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  D.  Moore,  of  Nevada. 

Lewis  W.  Pate,  of  Nebraska. 

James  Perrln,  of  Florida. 

James  T.  Pettus,  Jr.,  of  Mlssoiirl. 

Paul  J.  Rappaport,  of  North  Carolina. 

Gunther  K.  Rosinus,  of  Indiana. 

Irving  L.  Sablosky.  of  nUnois. 

WUUam  Lloyd  Stearman,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

a.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Maine. 

James  P.  Thurber,  Jr.,  of  CtUifomla. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  of 
classS: 

Albert  Ball,  of  VlrgUala. 

Jack  C.  Brockman,  of  Oklahoma. 

Melvyn  R.  Brokenshire,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Frank  P.  Catanoso,  of  Ohio. 

John  L.  Dennis,  of  CaUfomla. 

Joy  A.  Dickens,  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla 

Guy  W.  Fanner,  of  Nevada. 

AureUus  Fernandez,  of  New  York. 

Forrest  Fischer,  of  Bllnols. 

James  M.  PltzOerald.  of  Virginia. 

EU  Flam,  of  New  Tork. 

Lawrence  B.  Flood,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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Frank  P.  Florey.  of  Colorado. 

C.  M.  Fry,  of  Missouri. 

Robert  Barry  Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shirley  B.  Hendsch,  of  California. 

Christopher  M.  Henze,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Myron  L.  Hoffmann,  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

A.  Frank  Lattanzl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  D.  Lefkowltz,  of  Maryland. 

Oeorge  A.  Miller,  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  P.  Oppen,  of  Florida. 

Louis  E.  PoUchettl,  of  New  Tork. 

Irving  E.  Rantanen,  of  nUnols. 

John  M.  Reid,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  H.  Rochlen,  of  California. 

Phifer  P.  Rotliman,  of  Florida. 

Delrdre  Mead  Ryan,  of  Connecticut. 

Carl  R.  Sharek,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Earle  W.  Sherman,  of  CaUfomla. 

Terry  B.  Shroeder,  of  California. 

Donald  E.  Soergel,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Diane  Stanley,  of  Florida. 

Jon  W  Stewart,  of  Washington. 

WUUam  B.  Stubbs  in,  of  Georgia. 

Peter  N.  Synodis,  of  California. 

PhUUp  P.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Trattner,  of  Virginia. 

Alfred  J.  WaddeU,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kenneth  C.  Wlmmel,  of  Ohio. 

Norman  Ziff,  of  California. 

Herman  Zlvetz,  of  California. 

Forelgrn  Service  Information  Officers  of 
class  4: 

John  B.  Barton,  of  South  Carolina. 

Stephen  M.  ChapUn,  of  Hawaii. 

Dennis  D.  Donahue,  of  Indiana. 

Ludlow  Flower  III,  of  California. 

John  Frankenstein,  of  CaUfomla. 

Robert  R.  Gibbons,  of  Arizona. 

Wayne  P.  GledhlU,  of  Utah. 

John  P.  Harrod,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Harry  Iceland,  of  New  York. 

Mary  Roberta  Jones,  of  Montana. 

Robert  Douglas  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

WlUlam  U.  Lawrence,  of  Michigan. 

Harvey  I.  Leifert,  of  California. 

Jeffrey  H.  Lite,  of  lUlnois. 

Clara  Slgrid  Maltrejean,  of  California. 

Anthony  A.  Markulla,  of  Virginia. 

WlUlam  H.  Maurer,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marilyn  McAfee,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jerome  K.  McDonough,  of  Maryland. 

Michael  Mennard,  of  California. 

Vance  C.  Pace,  of  Utah. 

Robert  J.  Palmeri,  of  Massachusetts. 

Darryl  L.  Penner,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  Patrick  Phelan.  of  Michigan. 

Roger  C.  Rasco,  of  Texas. 

Joel  W.  Rochow.  of  Illinois. 

Harlan  F.  Rosacker,  of  Ohio. 

Leontu-d  R.  Sauble,  of  California. 

Mary  C.  Smith,  of  California. 

Frank  C.  Strovas,  of  Colorado. 
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Elizabeth  J.  Townsend,  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  C.  Tyson,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  of 
class  5: 

Barbara  Joan  Allen,  of  Missouri. 

Parker  J.  Anderson,  of  California. 

Raymond  D.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Sarah  R.  Anderson,  of  West  Virginia. 

Jan  Carol  Berris,  of  Michigan. 

Lucille  R.  Dl  Palma,  of  New  York. 

Paula  J.  Durbln,  of  Hawaii. 

James  "7,  Findley,  of  West  Virginia. 

Betsy  A.  Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut. 

David  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  B.  Geyer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joan  Maij  Gibbons,  of  Illinois. 

J.  Alison  Grabell.  of  New  Jersey. 

BCatherine  M.  Griffin,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  F.  Hayse,  of  Kansas. 

Bernard  M.  Hensgen,  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  E.  Huchel,  of  Illinois. 

Victor  L.  Jackovlch,  of  Iowa. 

Barry  B.  R.  Jacobs,  of  Michigan. 

Judith  R.  Jamison,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joe  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

John  E.  Katzka,  of  Wisconsin. 

WlUlam  P.  Klehl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Le  Blanc,  of  Montana. 

Charles  C.  Loveridge,  of  Utah. 

Carol  E.  Ludwlg,  of  Iowa. 

Ray  V.  McGunlgle,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  D.  MUler.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Daniel  OConnell.  of  Maryland. 

Paul  D.  Panacclone,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mary  K.  Reeber,  of  California. 

Stanley  N.  Schrager,  of  Illinois. 

Anne  M.  Slgmund,  of  Kansas. 

Kenneth  A.  Slmms,  of  California. 

James  E.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  G.  Stevens,  of  Connecticut. 

Larry  R.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 

Robert  K.  Thomas,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  Treacy,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  A.  Vaughn,  of  Maryland. 

John  David  Watt,  of  Texas. 

Michael  D.  Zimmerman,  of  North  Carolina. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  at 
class  6: 

David  P.  Good,  of  Virginia. 

Hugh  H.  Hara,  of  Illinois. 

PhUip  C.  Harley,  of  North  Carolina. 

WendeU  N.  Harrison,  of  Florida. 

J.  Daniel  Howard,  of  Tennessee. 

Virginia  M.  L.  Loo,  of  Hawaii. 

Ann  Jeryl  Martin,  of  Tennessee. 

Gerald  C.  Mattran,  of  Illinois. 

PaiU  J.  Saxton,  of  New  York. 

Carmen  C.  Suro,  of  Maryland. 

Rosalind  L.  Swenson,  of  New  York. 

Cornelius  C.  Walsh,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  C.  Wlble,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officers  ot 
class  7: 

Charles  Miller  Crouch,  of  Connecticut. 

Mary  Lou  Edmondson.  of  Colorado. 

Robert  B.  HaU,  of  Oregon. 

E.  Ashley  Wills,  of  Georgia. 
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BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL 
DRAINAGE  WORK  FOR  VERNAL 
AND  EMERY  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECTS 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF   trTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  drainage  works 
and  to  amend  the  respective  repayment 
caitracts  for  the  Vernal  unit,  central 


Utah  project,  and  the  Emery  County 
project.  Both  are  participating  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

The  repasmaent  contract  negotiated 
with  the  Uintah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict and  for  the  Vernal  unit,  signed  July 
14,  1958,  provides  for  the  construction 
of  all  drainage  f aciUtles  for  the  Vernal 
unit  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
feels  are  necessary  for  project  purposes 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $675,000.  Such 
costs  are  to  be  held  within  the  limit 
of  funds  made  available  by  Congress. 

Similarly,  the  repayment  contract 
with  the  Emery  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict of  May  15,  1962.  provides  for  the 


construction  of  drainage  facilities  which 
the  Secretary  decides  are  necessary  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $999,000.  and  again 
within  the  limit  of  fimds  made  available 
by  CcKigress. 

Since  the  time  of  the  contract  negotia- 
tions, water  delivery  features  for  the 
Vernal  unit  have  been  completed  for  14,- 
700  irrigable  acres.  In  the  operation  of 
the  project  it  has  become  evident  that 
more  acres  have  a  drainage  deficiency 
than  originally  anticipated.  Project 
drains  have  been  completed  and  are  now 
serving  about  1,250  acres.  Drainage  fa- 
cilities are  needed  for  about  2,450  addi- 
tional acres  in  order  to  complete  a  viable 
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project  capable  of  yielding  the  bene- 
fits agreed  upon  at  the  tim©  of  author- 
ization. 

Dehvery  features  on  the  Emery  County 
project  have  been  completed'  for  18.775 
irrigable  acres  since  the  coatract  was 
negotiated.  There  is  also  ai  drainage 
deficiency  on  this  project.  Project  drains 
have  been  completed  and  are  ^ow  serv- 
i2ig  about  44U  acres.  Facilltie,«f  ^e  needed 
for  about  1.350  more  acres  to  ^rke  the 
pro.iect  viable,  as  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  authorization.  \ 

The  present  estimated  cost  (k  the  en- 
tire Ve.  na!  unit  drainage  system  is  about 
$2  million,  an  increase  in  costffrom  tlie 
S657,000  pstimate.  Tiie  incre.nie  results 
from  tli'.^  :'<iditional  area  requiriig  drain- 
arje  toff'lluT  ^ith  escalation  of Tonsti-uc- 
tion  cost;;.  The  estimated  cor,t  <i  the  en- 
tire draiiiUfee  sjstem  of  th^^  Emery 
County  project  is  about  $2.2  million,  an 
inrn  11.^0  over  the  original  es^nate  of 
$999,000.  Again,  it  also  re.sults  From  in- 
crea^fd  drainaee  need.s  and  icreased 
construction  costs.  1 

Legislation  is  required  to  autl^rbe  the 
construction  of  the  additional  llrainaBe 
v,-or!<s  iv>r  these  iwo  projects,  |nd  it  is 
also  nece,ssary  to  amend  the  r^ayment 
contracts  in  both  instMnres  tonncrease 
the  cost  ceiling  for  drainage  lacilitics 
that  are  considered  necessai-y  19  sustain 
the  crop  production  anticlpatejl  under 
the  origin.il  project  authorization  with- 
out increasing  the  obligation  of  tie  water 
users.  T 

Rerayment  of  the  additional  fosts  on 
both  projects  would  not  requilje  addi- 
tional appropriations,  but  would  ie  taiien 
from  pov/or  revenues  of  the  Oolorado 
River  basin  fund.  ! 

The  text   of  t>ie  bill  is  as  folows: 

iiR.  14C34 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  j  louse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
rerary  o'  thp  Intortor  Is  n'lfhor'.^oct  to  ccu- 
ftriict  drfiinatre  f^iotiitlfs  for  tho  Vpr  ja!  I'nii 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  and  th  t  Emery 
Coimtv  Project  to  the  extent  that  he  de- 
termine; neces-^ary  for  the  su.'^tain-'d  crof) 
producrioti  on  the  irrlj^able  lands  (if  these 
proiects.  Th"  ,'=!'>r-retarv  Is  further  author- 
ized to  ne'.:otiate  nvd  execute  amej  dmetU.s 
to  contract  No  m  o6  400  778.  dated  Ju!v  14. 
IS'iS,  be'we-n  the  Unltfcl  .states  ind'the 
Uln'-ah  Wa-e-  Conservati'-v  Dl.^trkt  a;  id  Con- 
tract .Mo  14-f.6-t0O-2427.  dated  May  15, 
l'li62,  be'ween  the  Unt»ed  Sta'e':  |  nd  the 
Emery  Water  Co  iser-nncy  Dl'^trlct  trv  provide 
ior  the  cost  of  .such  dralnnfe  wo.-H  ?  to  be 
nald  fr  .m  the  CoI.Tndo  River  Storai  e  I'roi- 
fct  ba'!n  fTind  wir'.ior.t  incrcaslTi^;  the  re- 
payment obligation  of  the  water  1  sers  of 
either  p.-o  "cr.  ^ 


POOD  PRICES  RISE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURF$ 

OF  MiASS.\cHDsrrTs  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^flVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massac h use tis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  aaiin  re- 
mind the  Members  of  the  U.S.  C^igress 
of  the  rising  cost  of  food  prlcts  and 
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how  the.se  prices  are  hitting  the  low- 
income  family  liardest.  Today  a  hearing 
was  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture on  my  bill  that  would  provide 
free  garden  seeds  upon  request  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  which  would  be  minimal  in 
cost  would  produce  garden  vegetables  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  would  promote 
good  healthy  outdoor  exerci-e  for  our 
young  Americans.  It  would  bring  our 
farming  communities  and  urban  areas 
closer  to.gether  in  understanding.  It 
would  return  the  American  people  to 
the  soli.  It  would  give  uiban  America  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  hit-h  cost  ot 
living.  Today  before  the  hearing  I  had 
some  members  of  my  staff  ko  u.^o  a  heal 
supermarket  to  buy  some  vegetables. 
These  are  the  prices  they  paid  fcr  the 
vegetables: 

Three  tomatoes,  63  cents;  potatoes. 
^4.65  a  peck;  one  cucumber,  o.i  cent,;  one 
head  of  lettuce,  49  cents;  10  ounces  spin- 
ach, 55  cents;  turnip,  28  cent,s  pound; 
eggplant,  24  cents  each;  squash.  49  cents 
poimd:  stringbeans,  49  cents  pound. 

Last  year  onions  were  selling  for  69 
cents  a  pound  and  lettuce  was  selling  for 
89  cents  a  head.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  ol  what  it  is  ail  about. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  UPI  story 
that  appeared  in  the  May  4,  1^74  edition: 

Food  Coht  Risp:  Hit  Low-lNroME  Pamilt 
K  A  P.  or  ST 
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^V.^snI^•c.rov  nisl"g  food  prices  In  Mar^h 
hit  lo-.v-i  come  families  harcter  than  middle 
and  upper-lnc"nie  conriimcrs,  covernme;;: 
ftgiire.s  .show 

Agr'.c-.lture  dep*  econrnilst.s  said  the 
weekly  co.=t  of  fcodlnc;  a  family  of  four  on 
a    lov.-cnst     diet     plan     developed     bv     the 

ngericj's  nutrition  r,pecla!lst,5  ro.se  to  ?43  70 

an  Increase  of  60  cc-  ts,  or  I  4  percent  from 
February. 

For  coi..<iumers  in  hl;^her  earnlr-.g  brackets, 
however,  tho  Fci>ruary-tr-March  Increase  wa.s 
only  half  as  much  '.n  cash  term.s  and  about 
one-third  as  great   on  a  percentapo  basis. 

The  cost  of  fecdi-c;  a  family  of  four  on 
the  iigrlcnlturi.  dcpt  's  moderate-cost  diet 
rose  to  *,^,^  !0  a  week  in  March,  a  report 
showed  Tl'.is  w:>s  30  cents,  or  about  0  5  per- 
cent, above  February.  Costs  for  a  llbcral-cost 
diet  !■!  March  were  e¥tlm.i»ed  at  .«66.90  a 
week,  up  30  cents  or  about  0  5  percent  from 
February. 

AH  three  diet  pi, ins  are  designed  to  provide 
complete  nutrltloii  for  adults  and  chlldre::. 
Thcv  differ  only  In  the  types  of  foods  used 
In  sample  menus.  The  K.w-cost  diet  plan  uses 
fewer  and  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  for  examp'e, 
while  the  moderate  and  liberal  plans  u.se 
more  of  the  costlier  foods  like  steuks  and 
roasts. 

Some  foods  xis-e^^.  frequently  in  tlie  low-cost 
menus,  Includli  g  pot  itoes,  beans  and  rice, 
have  risen  more  over  the  past  year  than  inanv 
costlier  Items. 


BILL  ON  OIL  RESERVES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  a  bill  to  authori7e  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  the 
present  uses  of  Federal  lands  which  con- 


tain oil,  oil  shale,  and  natural  gas  re- 
sources. The  Secretary  will  than  make 
recommendations  as  to  which  of  these 
Federal  land.s  shall  be  put  Into  picduc- 
tion  and  which  sh;jU  be  estaLlisheU  as 
Federal  reserves. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  Na?al 
Petroleum  Reserves  at  Elk  Kills,  and 
other  oil  and  oil  shale  reserves  tliat  the 
Navy  owns  has  indicated  to  me  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  single  overall  policy  v,ith 
regard  to  oil  and  oil  ^.hale  production  on 
Federal  lands.  Presently  the  only  reserves 
are  owned  by  the  Navy  and  pn^la  Hon 
ci  n  only  Lo  authorized  by  Conirres;^  in  a 
national  emergency.  Durint;  i.ie  recent 
oil  shortage.  Congress  learned  that  the 
Navy  .s  reserves  were  not  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  insure  that  even  the  Ka  ,\  could 
get  needed  oil  in  a  .short  time.  It  would 
take  at  Ica.^t  1  year  to  bring  production 
at  Elk  Hills  to  a  rea<:onable  rate  and 
:  Imost  .3  years  to  produc-'  it  at  its  maxi- 
mum efBcient  rate.  The  naval  reserve  in 
.•\uiska  would  require  almost  10  v:-  rs  to 
fc.-ins:  to  iiill  production  and  the  oi;  :-;hale 
reserves  would  require  an  ind.'fiiiite 
amount  of  time. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  must 
evaluate  the  extent  of  oil.  oil  .=hale.  and 
natural  ?as  on  Federal  lands  and  develop 
a  sound  jxMicy  to  regtilate  the  d-^velop- 
nient.  and  i)roduction  of  the-^e  !.^.rd<;  so 
that  ou:-  rc.turces  will  last  for  several 
years  and  even  more  importantly,  so  that 
they  will  be  availalle  it^  time  of  need.  It 
is  not  i'n!i:-obable  to  believe  that  the 
United  State'^  will  face  another  oil  em- 
bargo. The  crdcal  thnt  the  American  peo- 
ple faced  this  past  winter  should  teach 
u>  tliat  we  must  not  depend  solely  on  Im- 
i^orted  Gil.  We  must  have  dc:nest;c  re- 
sources available  tiiat  can  be  produced 
in  short  notice. 

My  lr[rl<;lat1on  does  not  in  any  way 
diminish  the  need  for  exploration  and 
development  of  altemativn  energv 
sources  such  .''s  nuclear  and  solar  'T-iwer 
In  fact  I  believe  thf  Federal  Government 
should  Increase  its  participation  In  flnd- 
inp  new  f>^rms  of  energy.  We  are  using 
up  our  oil  resources  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  replace  them.  It  makes  more 
sense  to  me  to  follow  a  soimd  national 
policy  in  using  the.se  resources  than  to 
use  them  haphazardly  as  we  h?ve  been 
doing. 
A  complete  text  of  mv  bill  follows: 

H.R.  14610 

A  bill  to  review  th-»  present  uses  '  f  public 
lands  of  t' e  United  .St-ite-:  that  contain 
enerev  resource";  and  to  determine  which 
of  these  lands  shall  be  reserved  and  which 
shall  be  developed 

B'  it  erarted  by  the  Sr^a'e  a'ld  Hou^e  ot 
Rej)reKcnlatiies  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congr\93  aisembl  d.  Tl:at  the 
Secretary  of  the"  Interior  shall  review  and 
report  to  Congress  w'.thli  one  year  from  tJie 
date  of  this  Act  the  reserved,  unreserved,  and 
a-qulred  lands  of  I'le  United  Sta*p.=  that 
cmtaln  energy  resources  to  Include  cii,  oil 
shale,  and  natural  gas. 

.Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  .''hall  recommend 
which  of  these  lands,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  In  the  National  Park  .<^VEtein,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  System,  the  W.ld  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  the  National  Wilderne";.-  Sj-s- 
tem,  and  any  lands  currently  under  review 
for  Inclu.slon  In  these  systems,  shall  be  held 
In  reserve  for  possible  future  energy  devel- 
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opment  and  which  lands  shall  be  developed 
to  meet  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
Doited  States.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  resources  In  de- 
termining which  to  hold  In  reserve  and  which 
to  develop. 

Sxc.  3.  On  those  lands  which  the  Secretary 
determines  shall  be  developed,  he  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
exploration  and  development.  He  may  utilize 
for  this  purpose  any  statutory  authority  he 
may  have  with  respect  to  leases,  contracts, 
agreements,  permits,  rentals,,  royalties,  fees, 
and  cooperative  or  unit  plans,  and  he  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  need  for  any  addi- 
tional authority.  lands  heretofore  reserved 
by  executive  or  legislation  action  that  pro- 
hibits or  limits  oU  and  gas  development,  ex- 
cept lands  in  the  systems  referred  to  above, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  such  limitations, 
but  no  oU  or  gas  development  thereon  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  vmless  sixty 
days  notice  Is  given  to  the  Congress  (not 
counting  days  on  which  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion for  three  days  or  more)  and  neither  the 
House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  Any  such 
notice  shall  explain  In  detail  the  relative  need 
lor  developing  the  oil  and  gas  resource  In 
order  to  meet  the  total  energy  needs  cf  the 
Nation,  compared  with  the  need  for  pro- 
hibiting such  development  In  order  to  further 
some  other  public  interest. 

See.  4.  On  those  lands  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  sbaU  be  reserved,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  national  cU  and  oil 
shale  reserves.  The  development  of  these  re- 
serves will  be  regulated  in  a  manner  that  will 
meet  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
including  but  not  limited  to  national  de- 
fense, .^ny  reserve  so  established  shall  super- 
sede any  prior  reservation  for  a  more  limited 
purpose.  The  reserves  shall  be  maintained 
In  an  efficient  manner  to  Insure  that  In  time 
ol  need,  development  and  operation  can  be 
initiated  within  120  days.  The  oil  and  gas 
resources  of  such  reserves  shall  be  developed 
only  pursuant  to  statutes  hereafter  enacted 
for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  provide  a  broader  com- 
petitive base  for  development  of  oU  and  gas 
resources  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  consider 
and  provide  for  competitive  bidding,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical,  on  the  basis  of 
•Ither  bonuses  or  royalties,  or  both,  at  the 
option  of  the  bidder,  and  the  highest  bid 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  estimated  return  to  the 
United  States  over  the  probable  productive 
life  of  the  property  being  disposed  of.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  in  a  particular  case 
that  the  Federal  government  could  best  de- 
velop and  operate  any  oil  or  gas  resources 
covered  under  this  Act,  he  may  authorize 
such  development  and  operation  by  the  In- 
terior Department  after  giving  sixty  days  no- 
tice to  the  Congress  (not  countmg  days  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  for  three  days 
or  more)  and  If  neither  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mntatlves  nor  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  28 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Trtesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  former  Chief  of  the  Federal 
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Power  Commission's  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies,  has  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson  en- 
dorsed the  Corporation  as  a  "force  which 
will  obligate  producers  to  render  serv- 
ices at  prices  reflecting  just  and  reason- 
able rates."  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  elo- 
quently underscore  the  need  for  a  public 
oil  corporation,  and  I  insert  excerpts  of 
his  testimony  into  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

ExoERPTS  OP  Ma.  Wu-soN's  Remarks 
"Congress  should  seriously  consider  the 
merits  of  estabUahlng  an  Independent  pub- 
lic corporation  to  explore  for  and  develop  pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons  ou  Federal  property. 
The  creation  of  TVA  assisted  In  Improving 
performance  In  the  electric  power  Industry 
after  the  discovery  of  major  private  corporate 
abuses  in  the  1920's.  There  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  vigorous,  Independent,  public 
petroleum  production  corporation  may  simi- 
larly be  a  major  assist  in  breaking  the  monop- 
olistic market  power  currently  in  the  hands 
of  our  privately  owned  and  thoroughly  Inter- 
locked petroleum  companies.  Without  a  com- 
petitive threat,  they  can  well  afford  to  move 
slowly  as  the  growing  energy  crisis  builds 
support  for  higher  prices.  With  a  viable  pub- 
lic corporation  that  can  step  in  and  do  the 
job  If  they  don't,  they  would  be  far  leas  likely 
(or  able)  to  behave  like  a  stodgy  cartel.  The 
Federal  domain,  after  all,  belongs,  quite 
rightfully,  to  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
and  there  is  little  reason  why  Its  mineral 
wealth  should  be  treated  as  the  private  pre- 
serve of  the  big  oU  companies. 

It  is  true  that  the  rich  history  of  this  Na- 
tion is  steeped  In  the  merits  of  competitive 
private  enterprise.  But  when  private  enter- 
prise is  not  competitive,  it  ceases  to  serve 
the  public,  and  then  it  must  be  controlled, 
corrected,  or  replaced. 

The  corrective  measure  which  must  be 
taken  in  this  regsird  is  to  establish  a  force 
which  will  obligate  producers  to  render  serv- 
ice at  prices  reflecting  Just  and  reasonable 
rates.  A  pubUc  corporation,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  would  provide  for  an  independ- 
ent alternative  source  of  supply,  would  con- 
stitute such  a  force.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  none,  and  the  consequences  of  tbls 
void  are  serious. 

For  example,  if  in  re.sponse  to  a  srpply 
shortage  regulators  raise  prices  In  hopes  of 
eliciting  new  supplies,  but  the  producer  com- 
bine recognizes  that  continued  shMtages 
may  bring  still  higher  prices,  regulatory  au- 
thorities cannot  compel  them  to  produce  gas 
at  reasonable  price  levels.  Moreover,  If  con- 
ditions develop  so  that  producNS  bave  strong 
reasons  to  speculate  that  prices  are  likely 
to  continue  to  rise  rapidly  In  the  future, 
there  wlU  be  strong  economic  pressure  from 
them  to  hold  off  on  proving  up  new  reserves 
untu  their  anticipations  are  met  and  fur- 
ther speculation  subsides. 

There  are  substantial  indications  that  this 
Is  happening  at  the  present  time.  The  PPC 
has  taken  a  number  of  significant  steps  to 
Increase  new  natural  g:as  prices  In  the  last 
two  years,  but  proved  reserves  have  not  grown 
appreciably.  They  have  declined.  The  result 
1b  that  now  the  Industry  trade  press  talks 
about  the  Imminent  likelihood  of  future 
prices  double  those  that  have  been  Instituted 
recently,  which  are,  themselves,  double  those 
that  prevailed  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  an  economic  climate  such  sis  this,  it  Is 
seldom  the  case  that  those  who  hold  the 
valuable  and  rapidly  appreciating  assets  are 
In  any  hurry  to  liquidate  their  holdings. 
Why  seU  today  when  the  price  Is  X,  If  to- 
morrow it  win  be  X*? 
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Thus,  regulation  is  a  scissors  with  one 
blade — fair  rates  can  be  established,  but  If 
producers  decide  to  hold  out,  regulators  have 
little  authority  to  rectify  the  situation.  I 
should  hasten  to  note  that  this  discussion 
of  the  instiiutloaal  faUures  of  producer  reg- 
ulaUon  is  not  Intended  to  whitewash  the  way 
in  v/hich  the  institutions,  as  weak  ga,  they  are, 
have  been  implemented.  I.-,  all  candor.  Im- 
plementation too  has  had  Its  shortcomings. 
Eve;i  if  legislative  or  other  Institutional  re- 
strictions prevent  or  inhibit  the  elective  im- 
plementation of  the  most  efficient  public 
policies,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  iden- 
tify those  roadblocks  and  to  work  aggres- 
sively lor  their  removal.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes   of   this   testimony. 

la  any  event,  it  should  be  rather  obvious 
that  it  is  bomewhat  unfair  to  e.\pect  out- 
staz.ding  results  If  the  tools  provided  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task,  and  It  Is  perhaps  also 
u..f:iir  to  expect  great  enthusiasm  from  those 
as.jlgned  a  task  If  the  overriding  conditions 
make  that  task  next  to  Impossible.  In  short, 
re^ula:iou  and  r?gulators  could  be  far  more 
successful  if  the  institutional  blockages 
noted  here  are  "eliminated." 


ENERGY      CONSERVATION      ESSEN- 
TIAL IN  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TFN'N'-SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  recently  passed  the  special 
energy  re.search  and  development  appro- 
priations bill  in  an  effort  to  expedite  and 
accelerate  short-term  and  long-range 
solutions  to  the  energy  crisis  through 
development  of  alternative  sources  of 
energ>'. 

This  bill  includes  appropriations  for 
a  number  of  vital  and  important  energy- 
research  programs — including  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor,  which  is  expected  to  utilize 
uranium  30  times  more  efficiently  tlian 
the  present  reactors  used  in  nuclear 
power  plants;  other  advanced  reactors 
including  the  light  water  breeder  re- 
actor, high  temperature  gas  reactor,  gas- 
cooled  reactor  and  molten  salt  reactors; 
controlled  thermonuclear  fusion,  gas 
centrifuge  technology',  solar  energy, 
magnetohydrodynamics  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction,  among  others. 

In  this  connection  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  entitled  "The  Energy 
Binge:  Driving  Ourselves  Back  Into 
Crisis." 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  debate  on 
the  special  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriations  bill,  I  emphasized 
the  importance  of  conservation. 

We  as  a  nation  must  think  conserva- 
tion— we  must  practice  conservation — 
we  must  teach  our  children  conservation. 

Indeed  we  have  been  warned  that  we 
must  make  conservation  a  way  of  life  for 
the  American  people. 

This  is  the  tone  and  theme  of  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  Banner  which  I 
place  in  the  Record  herewith,  because  of 
the  Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
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American  people  In  this  most  i^iportant 
matter.  I 

llie  editorial  follows :  | 

(Prom  the  NMhylUe  Banner.  Majf  3.  1974] 
Tm  XmsoT  Bixos:  DunNO  OT7B0i.TXB  Back 
Dno  Cusu 

Who  beU«T«e  tbara's  atlU  an  en<^  crisis? 

Nobody,  apparenUy,  If  the  bl^ge  upon 
which  weTe  now  embarking  Is  an  iiidlcatlon. 

True,  oil  Is  flowing  freely  once  a^aln  from 
the  Middle  Kast.  > 

And  to  moat  Americans.  It's  aU  fntr — tha 
long  gasoline  lines,  the  thermo^at  turn- 
downs,  the  carpools.  the  68  mll^per-hour 
■pMd  limits,  the  heating  oU  shcKagaa. 

Indeed,  since  the  embargo  wan  lifted  In 
March,  automobile  trafflc  Is  almos  back  to 
normal,  mass  transit  rldershlp  as  down, 
many  drivers  Ignore  the  slower  spied  limits, 
the  carpool  Idea  Is  all  but  dead  ^nti  alac- 
tiiclty  consumption  Is  back  up.      | 

An  Associated  Press  surrey  bontalned 
these  telling  quotes: 

"People  are  going  back  to  their  ^d  driving 
habits" — Federal  Xnergy  Office  adnilnlstrator 
John  C.  SawhUl.  1 

"Connecticut  citizens  have  gon^  back  to 
their  old  gluttonous  ways,  people  drive  at 
the  old  speeds,  one  person  In  a  cir.  the  car 
pools  broken  up" — Connecticut  Ipnergency 
Energy  Office  official. 

"They've  gone  wild  again  .  .  .  they're  Just 
flying  out  there" — South  Carolln*  highway 
patrolman. 

Mr.  SawhiU  says  Americans  are  only  kid- 
ding themselves  Lf  they  think  they  can  go 
oft  on  a  toot  of  some  kind. 

"At  least  for  the  next  three  to  five  yeiu^ 
the  only  way  ...  to  reduce  our  dependency 
on  foreign  (energy)  sources  Is  conservation." 

Precisely.  There  Is  no  other  way. 

Conservation  became  a  way  at  life  last 
winter.  It  must  remain  a  way  of  life. 

For  one  thing,  the  prices  of  gaaollne  will 
remain  high.  It  will  take  time  to  get  produc- 
tion up.  The  long-range  posslbitlty — even 
probability — of  renewed  shortagee  will  re- 
main. 

We  should  not  reduce  our  resolye  to  make 
the  United  States  completely  setf-sufflclent 
In  energy  as  quickly  as  Is  reas«siably  poe- 
slble. 

We  should  never  forget  that  embargo.  We 
should  have  learned  our  lesson. 

Energy  experts  agree  that  the  energy  pinch 
Is  far  from  over.  Power  brownouts  and  gaoo- 
ILne  shortages  could  be  chronic  this  sum- 
mer unless  consumers  conserve  fuel  and 
electricity. 

But  does  anybody  reaUy  belleye  it? 

Take  the  56-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit,  for 
example.  You'd  never  guess  It  Is  still  In 
effect.  If  you  do  stick  to  that  qieed.  every- 
thing from  Volkswagen  bugs  to  trailer  trucks 
will  leave  you  standing  still. 

The  speed  limit  was  Implemented  because 
slower  speed  means  less  gas  consumed.  The 
public  that  flew  Into  a  near-tantrum  this 
winter  over  the  Arab  embargo  became  Indig- 
nant that  anyone  should  Interfere  with  their 
right  to  drive,  wherever  they  wanted,  when- 
ever they  wanted,  however  fast  they  wanted. 

The  gasoline  Is  flowing  again.  But  to  many, 
the  warnings  are  distant  and  pronature— 
as  they  were  last  fall  befcare  the  crunch. 

Who  will  be  Uamed  when  It  comee  again? 

Not  the  people  alone.  There  have  been 
foolish  moves  by  the  government  and  ac- 
tion— or  inaction — ^by  Industry. 

But  In  a  democracy  these  things  can't  hap- 
pen without  approval — or  apathy — of  lt« 
people. 

At  least  the  next  time  well  have  a  better 
Idea  of  who  to  blame. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or  mutmtsota 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Air.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Lks  Aspxn,  has 
Introduced  three  conciirrent  resolutions 
that  address  some  of  the  foreign  policy 
problems  that  arise  whenever  the  House 
votes  articles  impeaching  a  President. 

Friday,  April  12,  Lester  Klnsolvlng's 
column,  "Is  Nixon's  Trip  Necessary?" 
appeared  In  the  Waterbury,  Conn., 
American.  Mr.  E^lnsolvlng  raises  some  of 
the  Issues  that  led  me  to  cosponsor  Les 
Aarxn's  resolutions.  These  are  issues  that 
we  must  face.  We  do  not  ask  that  on- 
going negotiations  be  curtailed  during 
the  period  following  impeachment  and 
prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment.  We  simply  ask  that  these 
negotiations  not  be  formally  concluded 
during  this  period. 

The  Bllnsolvlng  cohimn  follows: 
IB   Nixon's  Tup  NscssaAaT? 
(By  Lester  Klnaolvlng) 

"Another  issue  connected  with  Watergate 
Is  arising  today.  This  Is  the  question  of  how 
the  President  continues  to  perform  his  duties 
effectively  in  the  national  Interest,  even 
when  the  Impeachment  Issue  Is  being  re- 
solved by  the  country's  constitutional  proc- 
ess."— Sen.  Jacob  Javlts,  R-N.7. 

Sen.  Javlts'  statement  goes  on  to  note:  "If 
the  President  believes  that  because  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  he  cannot  carry  out 
his  duties,  he  has  an  option  under  the  Con- 
stltatton  pursuant  to  the  2fith  Amendment." 

This  suggestion  of  a  possible  leave  of  ab- 
sence seemed  to  evoke  only  scorn  from  the 
President's  Deputy  Press  Secretary.  Gerald 
Warren,  who  told  newsmen: 

"Let  me  just  say  that  the  President  Is 
well  aware  of  the  various  articles  of  the 
Constitution.  As  to  his  plans  for  the  next 
three  years,  he  has  spelled  these  out  for  you 
(l.e.  no  resignation)  and  nothing  has 
changed." 

Warren  was  then  asked  by  one  newsman 
if  the  President  really  Intends  to  go  through 
with  plans  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  this 
yeai^-even  If  he  Is  impeached. 

Warren:  "The  criteria  or  the  reasons  for  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  Independent 
of  the  matter  you  are  discussing." 

Queetlon:  "Are  you  saying  that  even  If  the 
President  la  facing  Impeachment,  this  does 
not  weaken  hU  negotiating  position?" 

Warren:  ~I  cannot  predict  the  future,  but 
the  considerations  which  go  into  the  plan- 
ning of  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  baaed 
on  foreign  poUc  considerations,  and  on  deci- 
sions made  In  t'lls  government  on  vital  issues 
and  that  the  President  will  take  that  poel- 
tkm  In  hU  negotiations  he  has  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  and  will  be  dealing  from  a 
position  based  on  strength." 

This  astounding  official  contention  was 
quesUoned  16  times  by  a  generaUy  incrediil- 
ous  White  House  press  corp».  But  In  similar 
verbiage  Warren  doggedly  and  repeatedly 
maintained  that  even  an  lmpe«u:hed  Nixon 
"would  not  be  In  a  position  of  negotiating 
from  weakness." 

This  seems  only  a  little  bit  more  realistic 
than  the  Idea  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico  could  have  negotiated  (frctn 
strength)  a  cooperative  conquest  of  Canada 
with  E^eeldent  Andrew  Johnson,  In  May  of 
1807.   (One  month  before  MaxlmUlan  was 


executed  by  Benito  Juaxes.  and  one  year  b^ 
fore  Jobnaon's  Impeachment  trial  by  the 
Senate.) 

The  Idea  that  Nlxom  can  ponlbly  stave  off 
hla  peraonal  gotterdammarung  on  the  Poto- 
mac by  staging  a  reci^ltulatlon  at  the  d»> 
tente  trlnmph — with  the  Soviets  used  as 
spear  canters — Is  not  merely  fantastic.  It  Is 
also  dangerous  to  the  welfaie  and  security, 
not  to  mention  the  Image,  of  the  United 
States. 

When  ordinary  citizens  are  put  on  trial 
for  high  crimes  they  are  rarely  aUowed  to 
leave  their  county  or  state,  much  less  the 
nation. 

Congreesman  Les  Aspln,  D.-Wlsc.,  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  asking  for  a  motrntorl- 
um  on  state  visits  either  by  <m'  to  President 
Nixon,  from  the  time  of  a  possible  Impceeh- 
ment  reeolutlon  passed  by  the  House,  to  Its 
final  outcome  In  the  Senate.  Another  As|^ 
reeolutlon  asks  that  during  this  period,  the 
Prealdent  conclude  no  agreements  with  any 
foreign  powers. 

Explained  Aspln:  "It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  Nixon  himself  established  a 
precedent  for  such  a  moratorium  on  diplo- 
matic activities.  Immediately  after  the  1068 
election.  President-elect  Nixon  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson  not  to  hold  any  summit  meet- 
ings or  sign  any  treaties  for  the  remainder 
of  his  term  In  office. 

Nixon  was.  of  course,  correct  In  moving 
this  request.  The  temptations  of  the  outgo- 
ing President  to  give  too  much  away,  to  Hgn 
a  blstory-maklng  treaty,  were  considerable — 
and  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  Nixon 
Is  now  facing  .  .  .  Congress  has  the  utmost 
moral  responsibility  to  protect  our  national 
intereet  against  a  Chief  Executive  who  might 
be  tempted  to  compromise  It  to  save  his  own 
skin,  or  a  foreign  power  that  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  exploit  the  situation." 


HUMANISTIC  SIDE  OP  POST  OFPICK 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCAUD 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  RONCAIiLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  I  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Martin,  post- 
master of  the  Masseqiequa  Park  Post 
Office,  to  Krlaty  Barrett,  niece  of  Mrs. 
Vema  Barrett,  a  constituent,  who  had 
recently  registered  a  complaint  against 
the  local  poet  office.  Mrs.  Barrett  had 
complained  that  a  "Me-Book"  she  had 
ordered  for  her  niece  was  carelessly 
delivered  and  consequently  damaged.  I 
wanted  to  share  the  postmaster's  letter, 
which  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Barrett,  so  one 
can  appreciate  the  humanistic  side  of 
one  of  our  government  agendee,  the  UB. 
Postal  Servl($e.  It  was  particularly  good 
to  receive  this  letter  in  view  of  all  the 
complaints  against  the  Postal  Service. 

The  letter  follows: 

UJB.  Poer  Omce, 
Massapequa  Park.  N.T..  April  IS,  1974. 

Miss   KaiSTT   B/UUtRT. 

30  flower  Road, 
OartUle  BmrracJa,  Pa. 

Dkas  JSsamrt:  Tou  are  no  doubt  suiprliea 
to  find  this  book  mailed  to  you  In  a  Poet 
Office  envelope.  Well,  there  Is  a  story  that 
goes  with  the  \xyok. — not  In  the  book. 

Tour  Aunt  Vema  bought  this  book  ••  • 
gift  for  you.  The  book  wm  sent  from  <*U- 
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fornla  to  your  aunt  by  the  ITnlted  States 
Mall-  The  Postman  delivered  the  book  to 
your  aunt,  leaving  the  book  In  the  magazine 
rack  for  her  mailbox.  On  that  day,  it  was 
extremely  windy,  rainy  and  snowy.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  the  wind  blew  the  book 
onto  the  ground  and  the  snow  covered  It 
over  hiding  It  until  the  next  day.  Because  of 
the  rain  aud  the  wet  snow,  you  will  see  that 
the  book  has  been  damaged.  I  am  very  sorry 
about  this  and  your  Aunt  Vema  felt  very, 
very  bad  because  of  It.  She  called  me  and 
asked  H  I  would  explain  to  you  what  hap- 
pened to  your  birthday  gift. 

I  know  that  you  are  happy  with  all  of 
vour  gifts.  I  also  know  from  my  small  boy 
inemorles  that  a  gift  from  far  away — coming 
In  the  mall — from  a  nice  aunt  and  uncle  Is 
a  very  special  gift.  Because  It  Is  a  very  special 
girt.  I  have  written  to  the  people  who  wrote 
your  story  and  asked  them  to  send  another 
book.  I  hope  to  receive  It  shortly  and  when 
I  do  I  will  caU  your  Aunt  Verna  and  then 
send  It  on  to  you.  You  will  then  have  two 
very  nice  favorite  books.  In  the  meantime, 
please  have  fun  with  this  book  and  I  wish 
you  a  very  happy  birthday. 
Your  friend, 

John  J.  Martin,  Postmaster. 


REVAMP  FEDERAL  COURT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

of  mabtland 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  judicial 
system  Is  known  to  have  a  considerable 
backlog  of  cases  to  be  tried  and  the  delay 
is  causing  InefBciency  in  our  judicial 
system.  A  possible  means  of  alleviating 
this  may  be  to  revamp  our  Federal  court 
system.  This  concept  has  been  partially 
explored  by  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  courts  have  been 
too  lenient  in  handing  down  sentences  to 
criminals  and  it  has  resulted  in  many  of 
these  people  being  set  free  only  to  com- 
mit another  crime. 

WMAL,  on  April  3,  editionallzed  on 
this  issue  and  their  remarks  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  have  their  edi- 
torial Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

In-Again,  Ottt-Acain  Jtjstice 

Two  recent  crime  stories  may  be  wel- 
come news  to  the  local  criminal  community, 
but  they  sure  don't  offer  much  comfort  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

Up  In  Montgomery  County,  Judge  Plum- 
mer  Shearln  passed  sentence  on  a  man  con- 
victed of  breaking  Into  a  home  In  Dlckerson. 
beating  and  robbing  an  elderly  couple,  and 
attempting  tc  rape  the  74-year-old  woman. 
The  man  pleaded  guilty  to  eight  counts.  He 
could  have  gotten  200  years.  Judge  Shearln 
gave  him  two  years. 

Two  years  .  .  .  and  the  man  was  already 
on  parole  from  a  manslaughter  conviction. 
He's  been  in  Jail  for  a  year,  awaiting  trial. 
That  means  he  has  only  a  year  to  serve.  He's 
eligible  for  parole  right  now. 

In  the  District  .  .  .  Police  brought  a  man 
before  Magistrate  Jean  Dwyer  Wednesday. 
He  was  charged  with  robbing  a  bank  on 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Magistrate  Dwyer 
turned  him  loose  ...  No  cash  bond  to  put  up 
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In  order  to  get  out.  Friday,  another  bank  was 
robbed.  Police  and  the  FBI  arrested  the  same 
man.  And  the  police  say  that  six  out  of  every 
ten  persons  charged  with  bank  robbery  are 
released  on  personal  recognizance. 

It's  like  having  a  revolving  door  on  the 
court  house. 

Police  and  the  public  are  asking  a  lot  of 
questions  about  our  judges  .  .  .  and  the  sen- 
tences they  give.  And  with  good  reason.  Judge 
Shearln  and  Magistrate  Dwyer  didn't  do 
much  to  make  the  public  sleep  easier  to- 
night. 


DEEP  SEA  MINING 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  deep  sea  min- 
ing legislation  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Ocean  Industries  As- 
sociation, a  young  but  vigorous  trade  as- 
sociation organized  to  serve  as  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  voice  for  the 
offshore  and  ocean-oriented  industries  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  well-attended  2- 
day  meeting  reflected  the  great  and  grow- 
ing concern  of  this  Nation  with  a  whole 
spectrum  of  problems  relating  to  increas- 
ing shortages  of  energy,  food,  minerals, 
and  living  space,  and  how  the  theme  of 
the  meeting,  "Solutions  From  the  Sea," 
might  provide  answers  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems. 

Among  the  17  speakers  and  panelists 
heard  by  the  delegates  was  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  began  her  remarks  in 
the  subject  of  "High  Seas  Oil  Port  Legis- 
lation" by  recalling  a  statement  she  had 
made  a  year  ago:  "Whether  or  not  the 
energy  problem  that  faces  the  Nation  can 
accurately  be  called  a  crisis,  there  Is  no 
question  that  we  ase  going  to  have  to 
increase  our  oil  imports  in  substantial 
quantities.  The  construction  of  offshore 
ports  may  be  the  most  efficient,  the  most 
economic,  and  the  safest  way  to  handle 
the  increased  Imports." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  remarks  she 
expressed  her  concern  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
to  disperse  the  cohesive  marine-oriented 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  She 
pointed  to  the  offshore  port  legislation  as 
an  example  of  "the  overall  necessity  for 
leaving  one  committee  the  responsibility 
for  ocean  problems." 

I  commend  Chairman  Sullivan's 
timely  and  thoughtful  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  full  text 
of  her  speech  follows: 
BxuARKs  BT  Hon.  Lzonor  K.  (Mbs.  John  B.) 
Sttlltvan 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Grafton,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  Invitation 
to  Join  you  today.  When  jour  President  In- 
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vlted  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  High  Seas 
OU  Port  Legislation,  now  pending  In  the 
Congress,  I  was  happy  to  accept.  First  of  all, 
I  consider  the  legislation  forward  looking 
and  important,  and  secondly,  the  people  who 
will  ultimately  make  it  work,  are  represented 
in  the  audience  in  this  room. 

As  you  may  know,  my  assignments  in  the 
House  include  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  One  of  my  responsibilities  is 
to  consider  legislation  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  United  States  citizens  as 
consumers.  The  other  Is  to  deal  with  legis- 
lation related  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  marine  transporta- 
tion system,  the  reconciliation  of  competing 
ocean  uses,  and  the  proper  utilization  and 
protection  of  ocean  resoxirces.  It  has  been 
gratifying,  therefore,  to  work  on  offshore 
port  legislation  which  has  the  potentiality 
for  a  favorable  Impact  on  both  these  areas 
of  Interest. 

In  taking  a  look  at  your  program  for'your 
first  conference  last  year,  I  noted  that  al- 
most exactly  one  year  ago.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Kelley,  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  addressed  you  on  the  subject 
of  'Deepwater  Ports:  How  Do  We  Get  There 
Prom  Here?"  Since  my  remarks  today  are 
on  the  same  general  subject,  I  will  pose 
three  new  questions:  "How  Did  We  Get  Here 
Prom  There?",  "Where  Are  We  Now?",  and 
finally,  "Where  Do  We  Go  Next?" 

The  Idea  of  offshore  ports  is  certainly  not 
a  new  and  novel  one.  Members  of  your  As- 
sociation know  that  fact  only  too  well.  Many 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  the  design 
and  construction,  as  well  as  the  furnishing 
of  support  services,  to  such  ports  located  to 
various  place  around  the  world.  Most  have 
been  designed  for  export,  rather  than  Im- 
port, of  commodities,  particularly  of  oil,  but 
the  operational  problems,  eis  well  as  the  tech- 
nology and  expertise,  are  essentially  the 
same.  There  Is  no  question  that  when  this 
legislation  passes,  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation will  be  actively  Involved  In  its  im- 
plementation. It  might  be  Interesting  to  you, 
therefore,  for  me  to  talk  about  Its  evolve- 
ment. 

For  some  years.  It  has  been  apparent,  par- 
ticularly since  the  cloetog  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
that  the  transportation  economics  tovolv- 
tog  the  movement  of  oil  has  dictated  the  use 
of  larger  and  larger  tankers  on  the  long 
hauls.  It  has  also  been  apparent  for  some 
time  that  our  present  port  areas  are 
threatened  with  the  toablllty  to  handle  the 
Increasing  number  of  shlpe  arriving  In  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  the  Increas- 
ing threat  to  our  coastal  waters  and  estuaries 
from  this  growtog  congestion.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  proposals  have  been 
made  to  utilize  our  offshore  waters  for  the 
establishment  of  port  terminals.  Similar 
space  needs  have  prompted  proposals  for 
offshore  airports,  offshore  power  plants,  and 
other  offshore  faculties.  Early  In  the  present 
Congress,  therefore,  I  concluded  that  the 
Committee  should  examine  the  problem  areas 
related  to  these  proposals. 

As  to  the  overall  problem  of  offshore  con- 
struction. I  concluded  that,  as  a  follow-on 
to  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  legislation  might  be  needed  to 
Insure  that  Increased  offshore  activities 
would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  marine 
environment.  I,  therefore.  Introduced  HJl. 
5091.  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  criteria  and  procedures  which  might  pro- 
vide the  fullest  practicable  protection  of  the 
marine  environment  prior  to  the  time  when 
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any  offshore  construction  might  ie  under 
taken.  { 

Excluded  from  the  coverage  ot\  the  bill 
were  the  oU  platforms  already  cotered  un- 
der the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  I^nds  Act. 
The  second  problem  related  to  ttglalatlon 
that  might  take  advantage  of  the  transpor- 
tation economics  to  which  I  referred  earlier 
and  which  could.  In  addition  t^  provid- 
ing benefits  to  the  consumer,  also  benefit  the 
United  States  merchant  marine,  tlfc  Unlt«d 
SUtea  shipbuilding  Industry,  and  tQe  marine 
environment,  and  promote  our  naAonal  In- 
terests generally.  T 

I,  therefore,  Introduced  HJl.  68flB.  which 
would  amend  the  Merchant  Marlri  Act  of 
1936,  to  provide  for  permit  procedure  where- 
by ofTahore  ports  or  terminal  facllltts  might 
be  constructed  and  operated  In  th«i  offshore 
waters  beyond  the  territorial  wate^  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  said  In  annou*:lng  the 
hearings  on  those  two  bills,  which  pegan  In 
June  of  last  year  and  conttaued  Ithrtsugh 
eight  days  of  hearings  over  a  period  ^t  several 
weeks.  "Whether  or  not  the  energy  Iwoblems 
that  face  the  nation  can  accurately  be  called 
a  crisis,  there  Is  no  question  thai  we  are 
going  to  have  to  increase  our  oil  li^ports  in 
substantial  quantities.  The  construction  of 
offshore  ports  may  be  the  moet  efllient,  the 
most  economic,  and  the  safest  way  tb  handle 
the  Increased  Imports.  In  any  case,  we  expect 
to  find  out  tn  these  hearings."  ; 

I  may  say  that  I  still  agree  with  tl^t  state- 
ment of  last  June  and  we  did  And  o^t  In  our 
hearings.  Unfortunately,  we  did  nofl  at  that 
time  have  advance  notice  of  thelrenewal 
of  the  Mideast  conflict,  and  the  sunequent 
action  of  the  oil  exporting  countrlelof  the 
Mideast  In  declaring  an  embargojon  the 
export  of  oil  to  the  United  States,  "ails  em- 
bargo action,  of  course,  has  only  b4  rved  to 
demonstrate  our  near-term  needs  for  foreign 
oil  and  does  not  change  the  basic  p  -Inclple 
behind  the  bill.  We  still  need  to  be  p  repared 
for  the  construction  and  operation  (  f  the.<^ 
porta  so  that  we  may  move  forward  expedi- 
tiously at  such  time  as  the  present  em  >argo — 
(which  I  am  convinced,  for  various  i  easons. 
Is  temporary ) —is  finally  lifted 

As  the  Committee  prepared  to  W  itln  Its 
hearings  on  the  two  bills.  It  was  qu  ite  ap- 
parent that  offshore  ports  would  h  kve  an 
Impact  across  the  areas  of  Interest  to  several 
Subcommittees  The  question  Involv  «d  the 
Impact  upon  the  merchant  marine  an  I  shlp- 
buUdlng  Industry,  the  Involvement  a  mari- 
time safety  and  Coast  Guard  operatic  is,  the 
potential  Impact  upon  the  marine  ei  vlron- 
ment  and  its  resources,  and  the  effect  an  the 
ooastal  zone  of  nearby  States.  Po  that 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  Importi  nee  of 
the  subject.  I  concluded  that  the  h<  arlngs 
would  best  be  held  before  th^T  Full 
Committee.  j 

During  the  course  of  the  eight  (mys  of 
hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marl^  and 
Flshertes  Committee,  a  total  of  more  ^an  40 
witnesses  appeared,  including  youi  own 
President  and  the  representatives  <f  two 
companies  In  your  Association,  wltl  par- 
ticular expertise  and  background  U  i  this 
subject.  The  Information  your  repr*  senta- 
tlves  furnished  to  the  Committee  m  la  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  understandmg  the  problei  is  In- 
volved and  In  arriving  at  ultimate  dei  ilslons 
on  the  flnal  language  of  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  witnesses,  the  Commits  ^e  re- 
viewed various  studies  from  both  the  jubllc 
and  private  sectors  relating  to  the  ecctiomlc 
as  well  as  the  environmental  impact  *f  off- 
shore ports  for  the  Importation  of  oil 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  i,  the 
staff  was  directed  to  carefully  consld(  r  the 
testimony  and  the  docvunents  submltKB  and 
to  draft  new  language  which  reffectid.  as 
well  as  It  could,  the  various  viewpoint*  pre- 
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sented.  That  draft  was  used  as  a  briefing 
paper  through  which  the  staff  then  reviewed 
the  testimony  and  the  proposed  language 
with  the  Members  of  the  Committee.  During 
the  briefing,  various  Mem.bers  raised  Issues 
on  the  draft  language  and  suggested  the 
Inclusion  of  additional  items  for  final  Com- 
mittee  consideration.    This   was   done. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  spent  four 
days  of  mark-up  during  which  all  facets  of 
the  blU  were  considered  in  detail  and  ulti- 
mately reported  HJl.  6898.  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
language  In  the  original  bill. 

Where  are  we  now?  The  answer  Is  that  we 
have  moved  no  further  but  we  are  not  yet 
"spinning  our  wheels".  When  we  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  First  Session,  other  pressing 
mattere  related  to  the  energy  crisis  prevented 
our  being  heard  on  our  Rule  request.  We 
again  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  January  22.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Rules  Committee,  two  Issues 
were  raised  by  Members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

One  related  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
language  of  HJl.  5898  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  takeover  of  the  High  Seas  Oil 
Ports  by  foreign  investors  who  would  then 
operate  those  oil  ports  in  their  own  Interests 
rather  than  In  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  other  issue  was  whether  the  bill 
contained  language  that  would  properly  pro- 
tect existing  port  areas  from  unacceptably 
adverse  impact  through  dlveralon  of  traffic 
from  those  ports.  The  Rules  Committee  then 
voted  to  delay  the  granting  of  a  Rule  until 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee could  consider  the  two  issues  raised  by 
Rules  Conunlttee  Membere.  Amendatory  lan- 
guage has  stace  been  drafted  which  will.  In 
part,  handle  those  Issues. 

And  now  perhaps  I  should  tell  you  what 
the  bill  does.  It  provides  for  the  Issuance  of 
licenses  to  construct  High  Seas  Oil  Ports  to 
be  located  outside  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States  In  waters  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  where  very  large  crude  carriers  with 
drafts  up  to  100  feet  may  be  unloaded  with- 
out risk  of  grounding  and  without  the  con- 
gestion of  existing  ports.  The  authority  for 
issuing  the  construction  licenses  is  vested  In 
th»  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  responsible 
officer  for  present  lease  acUvltles  on  the  Shelf, 
which  on  a  use  basis  must  be  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  the  location  of  proposed  High 
Seas  OU  Ports.  Including  their  pipeline  con- 
nections to  shore. 

Before  l38ulng  a  license,  the  Secretary  must 
make  a  specific  determination  related  to  the 
capability  of  the  licensee,  the  guarantee  of 
access,  the  Impact  upon  other  high  seas  uses, 
the  evaluation  of  naOonal  security  Interests, 
and  the  potential  economic  Impact  upon  ex- 
isting nearby  ports.  In  addition,  he  must 
carefully  consider  aU  potential  environmental 
effects  and  must  Insure  that  the  location,  the 
design,  and  the  operational  requirements  rep- 
resent the  best  alternatives  available  to  In- 
sure the  least  possible  Impact  on  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  In  doing  these  things 
he  must  caref  uUy  coordinate  his  proposed  ac- 
tions with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies 
and  must  carefully  consider  the  viewpoints 
of  affected  States.  In  the  latter  case  he  may 
not  Issue  a  license  for  a  project  which  In 
Its  shoreslde  Impact,  would  be  InconsUtent 
with  State  requirements. 

The  bUl  also  extends  to  the  High  Seas  OU 
Ports  the  provisions  of  certain  exlstmg  Fed- 
eral law  relating  generally  to  vessel  control 
vessel  construction  standards,  environmental 
protection  measures,  rate  structures  for  pipe- 
line oil  transportation,  navigational  safety 
and  personnel  safety  measures.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Ooast  Guard 
Is  operating  would   be  responsible  for  the 


supervision  of  the  port  operation.  Pinaji, 
the  bm  creates  a  no  fault  llabUlty  fund  lo 
be  derived  from  user  fees,  which  would  b« 
avaUable  to  satisfy  claims  resulting  from 
damage  inflicted  to  property  within  the 
terrltorui  limits  of  the  United  Sutes  as  I 
result  of  an  oU  pollution  Incident  occurrln» 
at  the  OU  port.  » 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal 
conuined    an   editorial    which    was   crltl^ 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  Congress  mov« 
and  in  particular  Unplled  that  the  delays  to 
enacting  an  offshore  ports  bill   were  caused 
by  conflicts  between   three  House  Commit 
tees^  Let    me    respond    to    that    suggestion 
briefly.  While  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Congress  sometimes  moves  at  a  snaUs  oace 
In    enactment    of    legislation,    that     is    not 
always  bad.  In   fact,   it  enables  Members  to 
carefully  consider  all  problem  areas  and  to 
attempt  to  accommodate  various  vlewnolnts 
in   arriving  at   an  ultimate  leguiatlve  wlu- 
tlon^  In  the  present  case,  any  delays  because 
of  Committee  Jurisdiction  have  resulted  la 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  possible  all  inter- 
ested Committees  should  support  one  ni*«. 
Of     legislation     on     the     Issu^.     When'^t^ 
Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries   Committee 
began  its  consideration  of  the  problem    bills 
on  the  same  subject   were  also  pending  in 
the  House  Public  Works  Commit  and  In 
the  House  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. At  an  early  point.  I  contacted  the 
Chairmen  of  those  two  Committees  and  sub 
gested   that  we  should  keep  each  other  inl 
formed  of  the  progress  of  our  hearings  and 
that  ultimately  we  should  look  to  a  oom- 

H»".;^l"Vw"  ^''^^"^  ^^^  development  of 
H.R  6898.  the  staff  of  my  Committee  was  able 
to  work  closely  with  the  staff  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalni  Committee  and 
the  ultimate  language  of  the  bUl  reflected 
many  of  the  views  of  that  staff  and  of  some 
of  the  rMponslble  Members  of  that  Com- 
mittee.   Unfortunately,    we   were   unable  to 

*';!'w*r!  *i"  ^^^^  **«K'««  of  coordlnauon 
with  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  that 
Cotnmlttee  ultimately  reported  H  R  I0701  as 
Its  legislative  solution. 

.■^^^  *^*  action  of  the  Rules  CJommlttee 
the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Ooaunlt- 
tee  has  contacted  me  and  Buggwted  that 
perhaps  now  we  might  be  able  to  conalder 
language  which  would  rew>lve  the  dlfferanoes 
between  our  two  bUls.  The  present  major 
dUferences  between  the  two  blUs,  aslda  from 
the  detaUs  In  drafting  technlquee.  are-  ri) 
that  H.R.  10701  creates  a  five-member  com- 
mission  to  control   both  the  OMiatruotlon 

^t  ^""**'*  °'  ^*  P<»*  '•cutty,  whereas 
H.R.  6898  places  the  authortty  for  each  in  a 
single  agency:  (3)  H3.  10701  provldee  for 
an  exclusive  preference  to  an  adjacent 
coastal  state  should  that  State  apply  for  a 
permit;  and  (3)  HH.  10701  authorlcea  an 
adjacent  State  to  assess  a  fee  on  the  use  o< 
an  offshore  port,  even  though  that  port  wlU 
lie  outside  Its  territorial  limits,  such  fees 
designed  to  reimburse  the  Stete  for  costt 
which  the  State  may  Incur,  attrlbuUble  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  oU 
port. 

Additionally,  HJl.  10701  Introduces  a  new 
subject  by  Including  a  Title  which  prohibits 
the  exclusion  of  any  person,  on  the  ground 
of  sex.  from  participating  In  or  any  such 
person  being  denied  the  benefits  of  or  subject 
to  discrimination  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Let 
me  Jiist  comment  that  I  am  somewhat  un- 
certain of  the  necessity  for  Including  such 
a  Title. 

The  attempt  to  reach  compromise  lan- 
guage is  now  tn  progress.  I  hc^je  that  It  will 
be  successful.  We  may  find  on  the  other 
hand  that  a  few  of  the  basic  differences  can- 
not be  resolved  and  will  hare  to  be  resolved 
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vben  the  legislation  Is  considered  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House.  If  the  first  of  these  oc- 
curs. I  am  certain  that  we  can  move  forward 
quickly  to  enact  this  very  timely  and  im- 
portant legislation.  If  the  second  ensues, 
gad  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
geek  a  Rule  on  our  bill,  with  such  amend- 
ments as  the  Committee  may  desire  to  In- 
clude. In  any  case,  I  am  determined  that  a 
decision  wUl  be  made  at  an  early  date  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  move 
forward  In  time  to  complete  action  and  send 
the  matter  to  the  other  body,  we  will  not  be 
successful  In  enacting  legislation  during  the 
praeent  Congress.  For  me,  that  result  Is 
unacceptable. 

And  now  before  concluding,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  a  related  subject  which  Is  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  me  and  to  all  of  us  at  thU 
time.  As  you  know,  the  BoUlng  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  has  been  considering  a 
revision  of  Committee  Jurisdiction  In  the 
House,  as  weU  as  changes  In  the  House  Rules. 
This  Initial  tentative  proposal  last  Decem- 
ber mcluded  a  recommendation  that  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Cc«i- 
mittee  be  abolished,  a  notion  which  I  and 
aU  the  constituent  jurisdictional  entitles  of 
the  Committee  viewed  with  alarm  and  con- 
cern. After  subsequent  reconsideration,  the 
Select  Committee  now  has  decided  to  leave 
the  Committee  tn  existence  but  to  substan- 
tlaUy  curtaU  its  jurisdiction. 

We  had  suggested  a  name  change  to  some- 
thing like,  "Marine  and  Ocean  Affairs",  but 
the  Select  Committee  decided  to  keep  the 
name  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  with 
the  Jurisdictions  of  merchant  marine.  Coast 
Ouard  and  fisheries.  The  Select  Committee 
proposes  to  realign  other  Committees  and 
create  new  Committees  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  the  Environment.  In  my 
opinion,  some  of  these  suggestions  fly  directly 
In  the  face  of  logic.  Under  these  proposals  we 
would  lose  the  following  present  Jurisdic- 
tions: Panama  Canal  to  Foreign  Affairs; 
vUdllfe  to  Energy  and  Environment;  and 
oceanography  to  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  Just  one  moment  on 
the  proposed  changes  with  respect  to  ocean- 
ography. As  I  Just  mentioned  It  Is  prc^yosed 
that  our  oceanography  Jurisdiction  would  be 
transferred  to  Science  and  Astronautics.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Select  Committee  would 
transfer  ocean  diunplng  to  Energy  and  En- 
Tlromnent,  Coastal  Zone  Management  to 
Knergy  and  Environment,  Sea  Grant  CoUeges 
to  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  seabed  min- 
ing to  Energy  and  the  Environment. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  put  ocean  dumping  and  coastal  zone 
management  In  the  new  Committee  on 
Knergy  and  Environment  and  the  parent 
oceanography  over  In  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. It  is  my  Impression  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Select  Committee  was  to  stream- 
Una  and  Improve  the  workings  of  the  House. 
If  ve  Just  take  this  one  example  of  oceanog- 
raphy which  was  formerly  one  unit  with 
*11  the  entitles  In  our  Committee  and  which 
U  now  split  aU  over  the  place,  I  cannot  see 
Improvement.  I  can  only  see  that  where  there 
WIS  unity  and  coheelveness  there  will  now  be 
k  dlqjerslon  of  this  imlfled  jurisdiction  and 
chaos. 

I  can  point  to  the  bill  which  we  have  been 
tUseusslng  today  as  just  one  example  of  the 
overaU  necessity  for  leaving  In  one  Conunlt- 
*•«  the  reeponslblllty  far  ocean  problems. 
This  bUl  Impacts  on  marine  transportation, 
on  marine  safety,  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  State  coastal  eones,  all  of 
which  at  this  time  lie  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tlcmal  area  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Isherles  Committee.  With  the  realignment, 
•everal  aspects  of  that  responslbUlty  would 
be  split  off  and  consideration  of  similar  prob- 
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lems  would  again  point  up  Jurisdictional 
conflicts. 

I  can  point  to  the  creation  of  your  Associa- 
tion as  another  example.  There  are  many  or- 
ganizations and  associations  which  are  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  the  oceans 
along  with  other  problems,  for  instance  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  yet  you 
found  more  than  a  year  ago  that  a  significant 
void  existed.  As  a  resiUt  you  formed  an  asso- 
ciation the  value  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Its  rapid  growth  by  Joining  to- 
gether otherwise  disparate  groups  which  met 
in  their  ocean  Interests.  I  think  your  example 
ooiUd  be  cited  as  the  Industry  counterpart  to 
the  same  legislative  needs  In  the  House. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  recent  adoption  by 
unanimous  vote  In  the  other  House  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  222,  authorizing  a  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study,  recognizes  the  same 
need.  I  am  aware  that  your  President  has 
taken  the  time  to  express  his  views  to  the 
Select  Committee.  I  only  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  Committee  wUl  find  the  time 
to  give  his  views  the  careful  consideration 
which  they  deserve.  If  so,  perhaps  the  results 
may  be  different  than  presently  indicated 
and  we  can  be  allowed  to  continue  In  our 
efforts  to  legislate  In  a  comprehensive  and 
responsible  manner. 
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NEWSLETTER    QUESTIONS    IMPACT 
OF  MEETINGS  ON  WORLD  TRADE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  newsletter  printed  by  the  Liberty 
Lobby  discussed  certain  secret  meetings 
of  some  of  the  world's  leaders  in  govern- 
ment and  international  finance. 

The  newsletter  raises  questions  about 
the  purpose  and  subsequent  conse- 
quences of  these  meetings,  particularly 
in  regards  to  advocacy  of  increased  for- 
eign aid — milking  the  U.S.A. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  coUesigues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  matter, 
I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  excerpts 
from  the  Liberty  Lobby  newsletter  con- 
cerning this  meeting. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
SzcBzrr  World  SiruMrr  Confebenck:    1974 

MXXTING 

For  three  years.  Liberty  Lowdown  has  kept 
a  close  watoh  on  the  secret  Bllderberg  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  each  year  at  a  different 
reaort  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Since 
1971,  no  publicity  Is  permitted  until  after 
the  conference.  The  1972  meeting  was  held 
In  Knokke,  Belgium  and  In  1973  at  Salts- 
jobaden,  Sweden.  Liberty  Lowdown  learned 
of  these  two  meetings  too  late  to  send  a  re- 
porter. Extensive  digging  finally  developed 
the  time  and  location  of  the  1974  meetmg, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Rothschilds, 
RockefeUers,  WaUenbergs  and  other  billion- 
aire International  financiers  or  their  proxies. 

In  1971  Liberty  Lobby  first  penetrated  the 
outer  hard  shell  of  secrecy  which  surrounds 
this  clandestine  and  sinister  group.  In  May 
of  that  year  they  met  In  Woodstock,  Vt.,  at  a 
luxurious  hotel  owned  by  Ijaurance  Rocke- 
feller. This  was  fully  reported  In  Liberty 
Lowdown  No.  100.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  local  paper  In  Vermont,  which  could 
not  ignore  the  event,  the  only  other  news 
source  which  reported  on  It  was  the  Wash- 


ington Observer.  It  was  deliberately  sup- 
pressed by  all  other  media  m  the  U.S. 

Following  the  1971  Bllderberg  meeting  un- 
usual world  events  happened  in  rapid  suc- 
cessslou.  There  was  the  severe  dollar  crisis 
of  Aueust,  resulting  in  vast  profits  for  the 
•Insiders"  and  the  first  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  The  Bllderberg  floating  dollar  policy 
has  put  an  end  to  the  financial  independence 
of  the  United  States  and  signals  the  impend- 
int  collapse  of  the  American  economy. 

The  1971  meeting,  which  broke  policy  with 
previous  meetings  in  that  two  Russians  and 
two  Red  Chinese  attended,  also  presaged  the 
Nlxinger  poUcy  of  "detente."  following 
Rockefeller  trips  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red 
China,  followed  In  turn  by  Kissinger  and 
Nixon,  followed  by  vast  oil  and  gram  deals 
with  communists  .  .  .  etc 

ALPINE    CONSPIRACY 

This  time,  tiie  Bllderk>ergers  met  at  Megeve, 
Prance,  a  village  nestled  in  the  French  Alps 
about  20  miles  from  Switzerland.  The  secret 
conferences  were  in  the  luxurious  Hotel  Mont 
d'Arbols.  owned  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Roths- 
child. Security  surrounding  the  Megeve 
meeting  was  even  more  strict  than  that  In 
Woodstock  three  years  ago.  •   •   • 

Few  reporters  were  In  Megeve,  all  of  them 
French,  but  no  wire  service  was  permitted  to 
carry  news  of  the  meeting.  No  publicity  ap- 
peared anywhere  In  the  world  except  for  the 
local  French  paper  which  had  to  carry  a  story 
because  no  one  In  the  area  could  Ignore  the 
obvious  fact  that  something  very  Important 
was  hapijenlng. 

The  guests  arrived  at  the  Oeneva  Airport 
beginning  Apr.  18  and  were  whisked  over  the 
SwtBS-French  border  in  a  caravan  of  Mer- 
cedes-Benz, Rolls  Royce  and  Cadillac  limou- 
sines— each  one  preceded  and  followed  by 
heavUy  armed  and  uniformed  Swiss  and 
French  police. 

THE    AMEEICAN    CONNECTION 

Prom  the  U.S.  came  both  David  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Since  the  time  of  their  grand- 
father, John  D.  RockefeUer,  Sr.,  this  family 
has  worked  hand-ln-glove  with  the  Roths- 
chUds. 

Only  one  top-level  publisher  was  Invited, 
Henry  A.  Orunwald,  managing  editor  of  Time 
In  1971  Grunwald's  opposite  number  In 
Newsweek  attended,  Elliott  Osbom.  News- 
week In  1971  carried  no  mention  of  the  meet- 
ing and  Time  will  not,  either,  unless  forced 
to  by  publicity  elsewhere. 

In  deference  to  women's  lib,  perhaps,  this 
year  the  BUderbergen  Invited  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Miriam  Camps,  a  senior  research  fellow  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Also  rep- 
resenting the  C  JJl.  was  James  Chace,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  CFS..  periodical  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Rockefeller-funded,  tax-exempt 
CFJl.  has  the  responsibility  of  disseminating 
the  decisions  of  the  BUderbergers  to  Ameri- 
can "Intellectuals." 

Another  top  Rockefeller  man  m  attendance 
was  EmUlo  O.  CoUado,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Exxon  Corp.,  the  world's  largest  oU 
company,  which  reports  record  profits  re- 
sulting from  the  Mideast  war,  the  oU  boycott 
and  rising  oil  prices. 

Only  politicians  who  have  proved  their  un- 
questioning loyalty  to  the  Rockefeller-Roths- 
chUd  cabal  are  invited  to  BUderberg  meet- 
ings. They  must  be  willing  tools  of  the  super- 
rich  Internationalists  and  must  pose  as  lib- 
erals and  "friends  of  the  working  man."  Na- 
tionalist and  anti-communist  political  flg- 
tires  are  never  allowed  inside  a  BUderberg 
meeting. 

Representing  the  mUltary  was  Oen.  An- 
drew J.  Ooodpaster,  Supreme  AlUed  Com- 
mander In  Europe,  who.  Incidentally,  was 
listed  m  the  "International,"  not  the  UB., 
Section. 
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KISSIMCKB    HAD    PUIKS  ' 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  KlSsluger  was 
Invited.  He  planned  to  attend,  aft  he  usually 
does.  Kissinger  Is  now  recognlz^  by  even 
foes  of  Liberty  Lobby  as  the  mqet  powerful 
man  in  America,  far  outstrlppli^  Nixon.  At 
the  last  moment,  however,  Kissinger  sent  his 
regrets  and  dispatched  two  of  ms  deputies. 
Helmut  Sonuenfeldt,  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Winston  Lord,  sig- 
nificantly the  Director  of  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination for  the  "American"  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Sonnenfeldt  is  a  notorious  leftut  and  in- 
ternationalist who  always  receives  the  finest 
press  coverage  and  is  obviously  chosen  for 
a  rapid  rise  In  the  Rothschild-Rockefeller 
world  secret  government  He  has  repeatedly 
transmitted  classified  U.S.  documents  to  a 
forelen  power  (Israel).  During  the  reign  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  security  risk  Sonnenfeldt 
was  under  intensive  scrutiny  by  the  F3J. 
and  his  telephone  was  tapped  for  more  than 
a  year  prior  to  Hoover's  mysterious  death. 

Key  factotum  In  setting  up  the  BUderber- 
ger  meetings  Is  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president 
emeritus  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  a  tax-free  group  best 
known  for  its  detailed  plan  for  the  Invasion 
of  South  Africa  by  U.N.  troops  and  the 
murder  of  its  White  inhabitants.  Johnson 
has  the  job  of  transmitting  Invitations  to 
selected  persons  to  attend  the  annual 
Bllderberger  meetings.  Actual  arrangements 
for  the  hotels,  security  and  transportation 
are  left  to  the  permanent  BUderberg  office 
In  The  Hague,  Holland. 

In  a  rare  private  interview  with  the  close- 
mouthed  Johnson,  the  Liberty  Lowdown  re- 
porter managed  to  get  him  to  reveal  that  the 
agenda  for  the  Megeve  conference  Included 
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the  Mideast  and  petroleum,  NATO  and  the 
Common  Market.  Johnson  also  admitted  that 
this  time  no  Russians,  Chinese  or  Arabs  were 
Invited. 

The  list  of  leaders  from  other  nations  who 
attended  Is  also  known  to  Liberty  Lowdown. 
Heading  the  list,  of  course.  Is  HJIJI.  Prince 
Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands^  front  man  for 
and  chairman  of  the  BUderberg  organization. 
The  list  Includes  Edgar  Paure,  president  of 
the  French  National  Assembly;  Helmut 
Schmidt.  Germany  Minister  of  Finance; 
Giovanni  Angela,  president  of  Italy's  gigantic 
Flat  Co.;  Marcus  Wallenberg,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  financier  In  Sweden;  Denis 
Healy,  Great  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  of  course  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild  of  France — host  of  the  meeting 
and  owner  of  the  hotel  and  grounds  on 
which  It  was  held — and  his  cousin,  Guy 
Rothschild  of  England.  The  total  number 
of  those  attending  was  about  130  plus,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  retainers  and  security 
personnel. 
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my  South  Dakota  constituents: 
the  Expletive." 


"Delete 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
MARCH  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


Oy   TKXAS 


DELETE   THE   EXPLETIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  we  must  maintain 
our  objectivity  during  the  inquiry  and 
possible  trial  of  Mr.  Nixon.  But  I  cannot 
resist  passing  on  to  my  colleagues  an 
impeachment  slogan  proposed  by  one  of 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
a  release  highlighting  the  March  1974 
civilian  persoimel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 

Joint  Committek  Report 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  March  1974  wu 
2.836,648  as  compared  with  2,827,186  in  the 
preceding  month  of  February — a  net  In- 
crease  of  8.462.  Total  pay  for  February  1874, 
the  latest  month  for  which  actual  expendi- 
tures are  available,  was  92.812,146,000. 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
March  totaled  34.682 — an  Increase  of  190, 
and  the  Judicial  Branch  decreased  69  during 
the  month  to  a  total  of  9,300.  These  figure! 
are  from  reports  certified  by  the  agencies  u 
compiled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Beduo- 
tlon  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

Civilian  employment  in  the  BxecutlT* 
Branch  In  March  1974,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  of  February  and  with  March 
a  year  ago,  foUow*: 


Full-tjme  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary 
part-time  etc. 


Chanje 


Total 

employment 


Change 


Monihly  change 

February  1974. 

March  1974.    .. 
12-month  change: 

March  1973.... 

March  1974.     . 


2,  443.  S38 
2,451.893 

2.  430, 948 
2,451,893 


4  8,055 


-f-20,  945 


339,  457 
339.  773 

326, 870 
339, 773 


+316 


+12,903 


2,  783,  295 
2,791,666 

2,757.818 
2,791,666 


+8.371 


+33,848 


Some  highlights  with  respect  to  executive 
branch  employment  for  the  month  Of  March 
1974   are; 

Total  employment  of  executive  Agencies 
shows  an  Increase  of  8,371  during  th<  month 
to  a  total  of  3.791.6S6.  Major  IncreUes  were 
In  Health,  Education,  and  Welfa;  e  with 
3.244  and  Defense  agencies  with  2,1  96.  The 
largest  decrease  was  In  Postal  Servfse  with 
2,196. 

The  full-time  permanent  employm|nt  level 
of  2,461393  reflects  an  Increase  dutlng  the 
month  of  8.066  primarily  in  Defease  with 
1,786,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
1  721,  Postal  Service  with  1.267  and  1  reasury 
with   1.022. 

naCAI.  TKKK  1974.  THISO  Qt7/UtTa 

During  the  first  three  quarters  i  t  fiscal 
year  1974  total  employment  In  ai  I  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemm  int  In- 
creased 11,091  to  a  total  of  2.B35,64|.  Some 
points  of  interest  are: 


Employment  In  the  legislative  branch  de- 
creased 246  since  June  1973  and  the  Judicial 
branch  Increased  560. 

Employment  in  the  executive  branch  ex- 
perienced a  net  increase  since  June  of  10.- 
777  to  a  total  of  2.791.666.  Major  Increases 
were  In  civilian  agencies  with  21.308.  offset  by 
a  decrease  of  10,631  in  Defense  agencies. 

Included  in  the  total  for  March  1974  are 
2.461,893  employees  in  full-time  permanent 
positions,  an  Increase  of  30,186  since  June 
1973.  Major  increases  were  In  Postal  Service 
with  16.071.  Treasury  with  6.911,  Veterans 
with  2,189.  and  HEW  with  10.449  (largely  due 
to  the  conversion  of  certain  pubUc  assist- 
ance grant  programs  from  State  to  direct  fed- 
eral sdmlnUtratlon). 

FuU-tlme  permanent  employment  at  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter.  March  1974.  totaled 
3.461.893 — 28,707  under  the  budget  projec- 
tions for  June  30,  1974,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  civilian  agencies  are  over  the  projec- 


tions by  9,403  and  the  military  agencies  are 
under  by  38,110.  These  comparisons  are  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


Civilian 


MiliUry 


Total 


Junal973 1,434,426  987,281  2,421,707 

Septamber  1973 1,429,574  973,922  2,403,496 

December  1973 1.449,641  982,832  2.432,473 

March  1974 1,464,703  987,190  2,451,893 

Jun«1974,  Mtimate...  1,455,300  1,025.300  2,480,600 


In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  pod- 
tions  by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing March  1974,  showing  oompckrlsons 
with  June  1972,  June  1973.  and  the  budg- 
et estimates  for  Jime  1974: 
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TABLE  l-« -PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  FULL-TIME  IN  PERMANENT  POSITIONS'  BY  AGENCIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  DURING  MARCH  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  JUNE  1972.  JUNE  1973. 

AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  JUNE  1974 


Major  agencies 


June  1972      June  1973 


March 
1974 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1974 » 


Africulture        82,511  81,715  78,384  80,200 

JSnmine."..: 28,412  28,300  28,338  28,600 

"'''^li  functions 30,585  29,971  28,651  28,700 

Military  functions 1,009,548  957,310  958,539  996,600 

Health  Education,  and  Welfare 105,764  114,307  124,756  «123,900 

Hawing  and  Urban  Development 15,200  15,820  14,992  14,800 

^rir            - 56.892  56,771  57,240  58,900 

3ice""         «.«6  45,496  47,321  48,900 

iSor 12.339  12,468  12,255  12.700 

»S^ 22,699  22,578  22,547  23,400 

A'iinc'y  for  International  Development.  11,719  10,109  9,406  9,900 

Traeiwrtation 67,232  67,885  67,805  69,500 

Tr^iri                95,728  98,087  103,998  104,700 

Atomit  Energy  Commission 6,836  7,145  7,308  7,400 

Civil  Service  Commission 5,260  5,911  6,301  6,100 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 7,835  8,270  8,702  9.200 


Major  agencies 


June  1972 


June  1973 


March 
1974 


Estimated 
June  30, 

1974 


General  Services  Administration 36,002  35,721  35,915  37,200 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 27,428  25.955  25.512  25,000 

Panama  Canal 13,777  13,860  13,637  14.000 

Selective  Service  System 5,791  4.607  3.348  3.100 

Small  Business  Administration...  3.916  4,050  3.924  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 14,001  13,995  13,513  14,000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,255  9.048  8  821  9.100 

Veterans  Administration 163,179  170,616  172,805  173,400 

All  other  agencies 33,499  34,610  35,521  37,300 

Contingencies 2,000 

Subtotal 1,910,854  1,874,424  1,889,539  1,942,700 

U.S.  Postal  Service 594,834  547,283  562,354  537.900 

Total' 2,505,688  2,421.707  2.451,893  2,480.600 


I  Included  in  the  total  employment  shown  on  table  1. 

■  Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document  submitted  by  the  President  on  Feb.  4,  1974. 

■  Eidudes  4,000  positions  involved  in  proposed  transfer  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  the 


District  of  Columbia. 

•  March  figure  excludes  963  disadvantaged  persons  In  public  service  careers  programs  »s  com- 
pared with  1,134  in  February. 


MELVIN  LAIRD 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  1967, 1  was  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  my  neighboring  Congressman  a 
man  who  had  been  an  earlier  alumnus  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature.  That 
man,  Melvin  Laird,  was  of  immeasurable 
help  to  me,  giving  me  the  kinds  of  in- 
sights I  needed  to  do  this  Job  better.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  others  in  the 
House  today  who  share  this  feeling. 

Melvin  Laird  is  now  out  of  public  life 
for  the  first  time  in  28  years.  He's  now 
with  the  Reader's  Digest,  after  serving 
as  a  Wisconsin  State  Senator,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, Defense  Secretary  and  Spe- 
cial Counselor  to  the  President.  Though 
he  Is  no  longer  actively  Involved  in  poli- 
tics, he  is  no  less  respected  as  a  politi- 
cian— and  as  a  conscientious,  knowledge- 
able spokesman  for  tlie  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Nick  Thlmmesch  in  the  May  5  Poto- 
mac magazine  offered  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  Melvin  Laird.  He  traced  Mel's  ca- 
reer, but  more  important,  he  captured 
the  facets  of  the  man  that  cause  all  of 
us— and  the  American  people — to  respect 
and  care  for  him  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  as  a  human  being.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Back-Room  Master  in  Waitino 
(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Uelvln  Laird  is  out  of  public  life  now  for 
the  ftrst  time  in  28  years.  This  hardly  rates  a 
headline,  but  it  says  a  lot  about  a  career. 
Even  with  28  years  In  the  game  behind  him. 
IaW  isnt  retiring.  But  what  happens  to 
tlwee  men  who  seem  alwa3rs  with  us  in  pubUc 
prtnts  and  pictures,  telling  us  what's  best  for 
U»  Republic  and  the  world,  what  democratic 
n»e*n«  should  be  followed  to  reach  ova  Bx- 
*l«lor  on  earth? 

So  many  fade  Into  law  firms,  corporate 
i\tn,  the  mazes  of  consultant  firms  or  foun- 
'^*^oag.  or  the  sanctuary  of  a  university. 
Bobert  8.  McNamara  left  Defense  and  was 
»m(xt  able  to  bide  out  at  the  Worid  Bank. 


Senators  like  George  Smathers,  Charles 
Ooodell  and  John  Sherman  Cooper  are  seen 
on  the  streets  and  occaslonaUy  at  cocktail 
parties,  but  one  knows  they  won't  be  back  in 
political  life. 

Others,  like,  say,  Joseph  Callfano,  fold  into 
the  top  law  firms,  and  bob  Into  print  often 
enough  to  suggest  they  wUl  be  back.  Many 
found  themselves  In  late  middle  age  before 
realizing  there  will  be  no  restoration  of  Cam- 
elot.  And  now  and  then  one  sees  senior  men 
who  are  unnoticed  legends — Tommy  (The 
Cork)  Corcoran.  James  Rowe  or  Benjamin 
Cohen  from  the  moss-covered,  but  once  ex- 
citing New  Deal. 

But  Laird  Is  51,  and  though  Herblock 
probably  wept  mightily  at  losing  Laird's 
dome-head,  the  complex  poUtlclan  from  VflB- 
consln  is  hardly  ready  for  some  Republican 
Valhalla.  Mel  Laird  went  to  Reader's  Digest, 
or  did  he? 

"He  comes  In  at  nine  now  and  leaves  at 
five,"  reports  Laurie  Hawley,  Laird's  secre- 
tary for  seven  years.  "That's  the  biggest  dif- 
ference. At  Defense  it  was  15  hours  a  day. 
and  sometimes,  he  stayed  until  two  or  three 
in  the  morning." 

We  usually  remember  him,  surrounded  by 
charts  and  graphs,  as  he  pled  for  the  utensUs 
of  national  security  or  understanding  on  the 
war.  Por  many  years,  he  was  famed  as  one 
of  the  HlU's  most  skillful  operators,  and 
before  that,  as  a  precocious  State  Senator 
in  Wisconsin,  once  described  as  a  leftist  Re- 
publican. The  legislative  years  were  his  hap- 
piest. 

Then,  the  flrehorse  Laird,  called  to  replace 
the  suddenly  departed  John  Ehrllchman. 
Laird  dutlfuUy  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  war,  and  temporarily  neutralized  some 
of  President  Nixon's  adversaries.  But  the 
Watergate -plagued  White  House  was  not  a 
haven  for  the  professional  politician. 

So  on  February  1,  Laird  left  It  aU  for  his 
first  try  at  an  authentic  private  life.  At  first, 
he  vacationed  In  Florida,  golfed,  and  read 
some  books.  But  he  soon  went  back  to  work. 

He  has  a  professional  title  or  two  now.  But 
really.  Laird  Is  the  Master  Back-Room  Dealer 
m  Waiting. 

Besides  earning  his  pay  from  Reader's  Di- 
gest, he  performs  a  battery  of  free  services — 
chairing  a  project  on  national  energy  prob- 
lems for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute; 
consulting  for  the  Defense  Department:  a 
few  speeches;  providing  over-all  direction, 
as  chairman,  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Fotmdatlon 
for  the  Performing  Arts;  and  most  of  all 
kibitzing  with  old  friends. 

He  takes  time,  on  occasion,  to  talk  with 
a  newsman,  which  Is  what  he  did  with  me 
a  few  weeks  ago. 


"I  love  Washington,"  Laird  tells  you,  with 
that  look  which  has  launched  a  thousand 
useful  compronalses.  "I  keep  tn  contact  with 
many  people  in  government.  I  go  up  to  the 
Hill  to  have  breakfast  or  get  my  hair  cut,  and 
stay  around  and  visit  with  congressmen  like 
Tip  O'Neill  or  John  Rhodes. 

"I  play  golf  with  Ken  Rush  and  George 
Schultz  on  weekends,"  says  Laird. 

"I  go  see  Henry  (Kissinger)  becatise  he's 
got  problems  with  our  Eiu-opean  allies.  I 
have  friendships  with  many  in  their  parlia- 
ments and  governments,  men  like  Helmut 
Schmidt  and  Dennis  Healey,  because,  you 
know,  we're  all  politicians.  Henry  doesn't 
know  them  the  way  I  do.  They're  upset  be- 
cause Henry  believes  it  is  easier  to  deal  with 
dictators  and  Communist  leaders  than  elected 
officials  In  democratic  countries.  Tou  know, 
politicians  have  a  constituency,  and  that's 
the  way  It  goes.  We  must  maintain  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government.  They  have  elec- 
tion in  Europe.  They  speak  out  and  express 
opinions.  Is  that  bad?" 

Laird  thunders  a  bit  and  the  eyebrows  arch, 
before  his  eyes  crinkle  from  the  smile  follow- 
ing. How  many  congressmen,  admirals,  gen- 
erals, cabinet  officers  have  been  warmed  to 
the  argument  this  way? 

He  still  works  it  on  Vice  President  Gerald 
Ford  and  others  he  visits  in  the  White  House. 
"Jerry  ought  to  get  into  some  substantive 
Issues  now,"  Laird  says.  "That  will  happen.  I 
tell  him  he  must  portray  himself  as  a  loyal- 
ist to  the  President,  and  not  give  the  impres- 
sion he  promotes  himself.  Jerry  must  promote 
the  country,  and  not  any  idea  of  siicceeding 
the  President.  I've  been  as  tough  as  I  ran  be 
on  that. 

"I  talk  with  the  President,  too.  My  advice 
has  been  followed,  but  It's  so  painful  getting 
them  to  do  it.  They  came  around  too  late  In 
providing  materials  on  Watergate.  The  Presi- 
dent insists  on  being  his  own  lawyer  and 
press  Esecretary.  l^en  Garmenf  and  Charle"; 
Alan  Wright  and  Fred  Buzhardr  took  It.  I 
think  St.  Clair  will  take  1*  too  But  theyl! 
be  giving  up  more  to  Pete  R~dino's  com- 
mittee. 

"One  thing  I  wanted  and  didn't  get  was 
for  St.  Clair  to  have  his  own  spokesman.  «;o 
his  operation  would  be  separate  from  the 
White  House.  But  Zlegler  speaks  for  him. 
and  it  looks  as  though  St.  Clair  is  under  the 
President. 

"The  President  has  lost  ground  In  the  past 
couple  of  months,  by  getting  caught  up  in 
legalistic  arguments,  but  he  won't  be  In- 
dicted by  the  House.  And  I  have  to  believe 
him  when  he  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  he 
wont  resign. 

"If  he'd  only  know  that  the  House  Isn't 
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out  to  get  him.  I  have  faith  In  |Dhn  Doar. 
He  WSLS  a  law  partner  with  Warrtn  Kr.owles 
who  stood  next  to  me  In  the  Wls^ons-ln  sen- 
ate years  ago  I  helped  bring  JcAn  Doar  to 
Washington  In  the  Elsenhower  Yeiirs.  He  Is  a 
good  man.  j 

"I  talked  to  Rodlno  about  Doaf  before  he 
came  on.  I  am  awfully  disappointed  In  Pete 
Totlng  against  Jerry  Ford's  conflfmatlon  aa 
Vice  President.  The  real  measurfli  of  a  poli- 
tician Is  whether.  In  certain  inslances,  you 
vote  your  conscience  or  your  c<aBi«tltuents. 
It's  easier  to  vote  your  constituents.  You're 
a  more  lasting  politician  when  yo^  vote  youi 
conscience.  Pete  didn't  do  that  o^  the  Pord 
vote."  ;■ 

Laird  gets  as  passionate  tauing  about 
health  legislation  as  he  does  abo^it  nuclear 
balance,  Impeachment  or  energf  problems. 
He  la  a  man  of  Congress.  He  lUoes  Ideas  to 
clash,  and  the  combatants  to  then?  wrap  their 
arms  around  each  other  In  resoli^lon. 

He  doesn't  like  the  atmosphere  In  Wash- 
ington now. 

"There  are  too  many  people  ppiranold  on 
both  sides."  he  says,  '"There  Is  soinuch  feel- 
ing of  suspicion  and  distrust.  l»tween  the 
congressional  and  executive  brEtbches.  One 
reason  that  (Tongrcss  has  so  lowr  public  ac- 
ceptabUlty.  Is  that  they  flght  .each  other 
personally  Inside  the  system.  In  my  years  up 
there,  we  had  confrontation  of  Ideas,  which 
la  essential  to  our  system,  but  ^e  tried  not 
to  get  personal.  I've  never  seen  the  personal 
distrust  we  have  now." 

Perhaps  the  most  curlotis  pailt  of  LAlrd's 
career  was  hla  shortest — the  effbt  montha 
he  served  as  domestic  counselor  |o  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Laird  was  pushed  through  the  jieavy  black 
gates  of  the  White  House  by  Oaigress.  and 
the  most  vigorous  pushers  weri  an  angry, 
determined  band  of  Republican;  leaders,  as 
fed  up  with  the  vault-mentality  ia  they  were 
with  Watergate. 

"Mel  can  do  the  Job  If  the  obi  man  will 
let  him,"  pronounced  Barry  Ooldfrater.  "He's 
got  to  make  Nixon  one  of  the  lJi)y8.  Other- 
wise. Mel  will  leave.  The  Presldint  can  no 
longer  hide  the  weaknesses  of  ;the  White 
Houae  We're  counting  on  Mel  hfccause  he's 
never  lost  anything  he  started."    - 

Republicans  and  Democrate  tooi  hoped  for 
a  new  era  In  White  House-Congrea$lonal  rela- 
tions. "It's  alKJUt  time  they  got  a  professional 
politician  down  there."  said  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfleld.  Congre«iman  Les 
Aspln  said.  "I  don't  think  hell  be  «  presiden- 
tial yes  man.  He  11  tell  the  president  what  he 
has  to  hear  He  might  even  box  %im  In  on 
some  occasions." 

Up  with  Old  Mel,  chewer  of  Corona  Taba- 
calleras,  slpper  of  Manhattans,  arnl-around- 
the-shoulder  guy.  Down  with  thai  arrogant 
amateurs  whose  secretaries  answeril  some  of 
Washington's  top  people  with.  '"Vfould  you 
give  me  the  subject  of  your  call,  ^^ease?" 

So  Laird  trekked  up  to  the  HUlhvhere  he 
could  sit  (and  still  does)  In  the  Hofae  barber 
shop  to  get  that  fringe  of  splkedlhalr  cut, 
and  kid  with  "the  fellows."  He  we^t  around 
to  the  bureaucracy's  department^  to  visit 
long-neglected  cabinet  officers  ^d  their 
staffs.  The  word  got  around  that!  Mel  was 
down  there  ard  could  do  somethlAg. 

So  the  phone  calls  came.  In  flve«and  tens 
and  then  Incessantly,  as  HIU  peiple  said! 
"You're  the  only  one  who  can  helf  me  with 
this,  Mel."  And  one  day  Laird  holered  In  to 
his  secretary.  "Who  in  the  hell  1«  handling 
sewers  here'"  1 

I;i  the  summer  of  1973.  Laird  clerked  his 
will.  He  got  Mr  Nixon  to  agree  to  |lgn  a  bill 
designating  August  15th  as  the  c^-off  date 
for  bombing  In  Cambodia.  (He  hadja  tougher 
time  convincing  Congressional  fronds  that 
Nixon  would  keep  his  word.) 

Nixon  relented  on  questions  ttiat  John 
Ehrllchman  might  have  waved  o%  with  an 
"absolutely  not"  Some  $200  mlllloti  restored 
for   the  Upper  Great   Lakes  ComiJlaaJon-   a 
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reversal  of  the  planned  phase-out  of  grants 
to  young  sclentlsts-ln-tralnlng;  a  manpower 
training  bUl;  a  four-year  agricultural  pro- 
gram; highway  blUs  with  emphasis  on  mass 
transit;  an  education  bill.  The  logjam  of 
domestic  legislation  was  broken  by  Laird,  the 
Main  Street  American  out  of  Marshfleld,  the 
Master  Politician. 

He  sorely  wanted  Zlegler  moved  Into  an- 
other Job.  Laird  had  always  managed  to  de- 
fang  an  angry  press,  and  he  knew  the  press 
was  Uvld  over  Watergate.  Without  mention- 
ing Zlegler.  Laird  told  me  one  day  last  sum- 
mer, "There're  too  many  smart-aases  around 
here.  We've  got  to  make  some  changes.  I've 
got  to  get  the  President  to  open  up.  I 
wouldn't  have  come  here.  If  I  didn't  think 
it  would  work.  If  I'm  not  making  a  contribu- 
tion, ni  leave.  I  would  rather  be  away  from 
It." 

Laird  wheedled.  Congress  restored  cuts  In 
foreign  aid,  thus  assuring  $1.1  billion  for 
South  Vietnam.  Nixon  tentatively  accepted 
Laird's  push  for  a  Legal  Services  Program. 
Nixon  agreed  to  put  a  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram Into  the  State  of  the  Union.  Another 
shove  for  welfare  reform.  TTien  Laird  pressed 
on  Congress  to  move  the  H.E.W.  bill,  the  first 
In  two  years. 

So  Mel  Laird  used  his  weight,  pressing 
Nixon  and  pressing  congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, but  he  didn't  change  the  President's 
set  view  of  the  world  about  him  much. 

On  a  January  afternoon,  he  told  me  a 
vot«  on  impeachment  could  be  forced,  and 
that  would  be  good,  because  Impeachment 
would  fall  by  120  votes.  Still,  he  was  appalled 
with  the  President's  Income-tax  returns,  even 
though  there  might  have  been  good  explana- 
tions for  controversial  deductions.  "I  have 
been  on  the  public  payroll  all  my  life."  he 
told  me.  "I  get  my  money  from  the  taxpayer. 
That's  why  I  avoided  claiming  margmal 
stuff.  If  anybody  wants  to  read  my  tax  re- 
turns, they  are  on  file  in  Madison.  Wise,  and 
they  can  get  them  for  a  dollar." 

Laird  was  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and 
disappointment  that  day. 

"Where  I  had  a  responsibility,"  he  said, 
"the  President  never  gave  me  a  problem. 
We  moved  stuff  through.  You  know,  I  never 
lost  a  vote  on  the  Hill  all  the  time  I  was  at 
the  Pentagon  There  was  no  fun  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  had  responsibility  for  the  war. 

"I  had  to  push  him  (Nixon)  on  that 
bombing  cutoff.  You  know  Henry  Kissinger 
wanted  more  bombing.  But  that  decision  on 
the  cutoff  was  good  for  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  South  Vietnamese  can 
handle  them.  They  have  enough  pilots.  It's 
their  foot  soldiers  who  are  Important.  If 
there  is  no  will,  it's  their  own  tough  luck. 
W©  have  done  everjthlng  that  we  told  them 
we  were  going  to  do.  That's  what  Vletnaml- 
zation  is  all  about.  The  fighting  will  con- 
tinue for  20  years 

"I  could  never  understand  why  Henry 
(Kissinger)  urged  a  world  alert  last  October 
(during  the  Middle-East  war)  Why  call  a 
world  alert?  I  never  called  for  one.  and  we 
had  tougher  situations  than  that.  There  are 
ways  of  doing  it,  partially,  or  with  a  show  of 
the  flag,  but  a  world  alert  wasn't  the  way. 
Look  at  what  it  did  to  our  European  friends." 
Barbara  Laird  says.  "I'm  old  fashioned, 
and  when  you  marry  a  person,  you  go  with  his 
calling.  My  husband's  was  politics.  Politics 
doesn't  have  to  put  a  family  to  a  special  test. 
A  person  is  a  person,  no  matter  what  hla  life 
!■ — being  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  what.  It's  a 
bunch  of  bunk  to  say  that  my  life  would  have 
been  different  had  Mel  not  been  in  politics." 
Barbara  Laird  was  in  his  career  from  the 
beginning,  and  "we  grew  up  In  polltlca."  She 
thinks  Laird  is  out  now,  but  she  isn't  sure, 
"you  never  say  never."  she  says  absolutely. 
"I  don't  make  Judgments  for  him.  I  only  give 
my  opinion." 

During  one  of  the  more  heated  moments 
In  the  national  dispute  on  Viet  Nam  the 
Lairds'  eldest  son,  John,  was  photographed 
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marching  In  an  anti-war  demonstration  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus  at  Eau 
Claire.  This  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  preia 
"Mel  and  John  discussed  the  war  and  didn't 
agree,"  Barbara  Laird  says.  "But  John  ai- 
ways  respected  his  father.  The  children  were 
always  Interested  in  the  political  process 
They  didn't  like  the  cartoons  and  criticism 
of  their  father  but  they  understood  them" 
She  says  "you'll  have  to  ask  the  children  if 
they  are  Republicans." 

The  "children"  are  John,  26,  married  five 
years,  and  teaching  in  Los  Angeles;  Mrs 
Allison  Kelley,  22.  president  of  the  senior 
class  at  the  Univ.  of  Tenn.;  and  David.  19  »t 
the  University  of  N.C."  I  am  proud  of  Alll. 
son,"  says  Barbara,  "because  the  mayor  of 
Knoxvllle  gave  her  an  award  for  her  clasi't 
Rai>e  Crisis  Center." 

Barbara  Laird  makes  it  clear  that  their 
home  is  not  in  the  Kenwood  section  of 
Betheada;  rather,  it's  acroes  River  Road  la 
the  Springfield  section.  They  have  lived  la 
the  three-story  house  for  17  years.  They 
often  go  out  to  dinner  parties  and  sometimes 
give  dinner  parties  at  home.  Years  ago,  the 
Lairds  would  go  back  to  Marshfleld  for  sum- 
mer vacations,  but  since  the  children  have 
grown.  Mel  and  Barbara  prefer  to  go  to 
John's  Island,  about  70  miles  north  of  Palm 
Beach.  Still  their  roota  are  In  Wisconsin  and 
Laird  frequently  vlslta  Marahfleld  to  see  hla 
mother,  now  In  her  mld-80'8.  who  lives  alone. 


VITAMINS.    POOD    SUPPLEMENTS 
AND  FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALtroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  my  coUeagrue  from  California, 
Congressman  Craig  Hosvkr,  on  his  dis- 
charge petition  for  the  bill,  H.R.  843.  It 
Is  a  sad  day  when  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  resort  to  such 
a  parliamentary  device  in  order  to  bring 
before  the  full  House  Important  legisla- 
tion. What  Is  at  stake  is  the  basic,  essen- 
tial freedom  of  each  and  every  American 
to  choose  the  content  and  quality  of  his 
dietary  food  supplements. 

Under  the  giiise  of  labeling  standards, 
the  Pederal  bureaucracy  has  again  moved 
to  tell  the  American  citizen  that  the 
Government  knows  what  is  good  for  him. 
Worse,  this  presumption  can  have  the 
force  of  law.  Congressman  Hosma  has 
introduced  legislation  that  would  pre- 
serve such  basic  choices  for  the  Individ- 
ual. His  legislation  is  currently  bottled 
up  in  committee  and  cannot  receive  the 
complete  congressional  attention  It 
deserves. 

Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
pushed  aside,  stepped  on,  and  otherwise 
presumed  upon  by  a  leviathan  bureauc- 
racy that  presumes  we  are  all  incom- 
petent drones  incapable  of  makiDg 
healthy  choices.  It  is  stupidity  to  classify 
vitamins  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  them 
regulated  like  dangerous  drugs.  Hit.  M 
seeks  to  undo  the  damage  of  the  admin- 
istrative decisions  of  the  PDA,  and  to  let 
Americans  eat  and  live  in  peace.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider  HH. 
643. 1  am  sure  they  will  see  its  merit  and 
will  support  its  consideration  by  the  full 
House. 
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COUNCIL'S  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RSARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  recently  very  honored  to 
appear  at  the  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  St.  John's  Council  404, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  Attleboro,  Mass. 
This  hearty  organization  of  men  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  charity,  religion, 
and  patriotism  is  a  living  tribute  to  the 
goals  of  the  group's  original  founders. 
Members  of  St.  John's  Council  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  active,  contributing 
members  of  the  Attleboro  community.  In 
these  times  when  it  is  often  fashionable 
to  disregard  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the 
St.  John's  Council  404  respects  its  own 
history  as  it  moves  toward  becoming  a 
healthy  100  years  young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Sun  Chronicle 
which  aptly  describes  the  organization 
and  notes  its  many  contributions  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Sun  Chronicle,  Apr.  6, 1974] 
As  404  Bxcoica  76 

In  1899.  a  group  of  men  that  Included  the 
late  Sylvester  McOlnn,  traveled  In  one  of  the 
worst  snow  storma  of  that  winter  from  North 
AtUeboro  to  Attleboro  to  Institute  a  coun- 
cil of  the  ECnlghta  of  Columbus. 

Their  belief  that  the  ideala  of  that  r«la- 
tlvely  new  fratamal  society  would  appeal  to 
the  CathoUc  men  of  Attleboro  has  been  borne 
out  by  the  events  of  the  past  75  yean.  St. 
John's  CouncU  404,  Knights  of  Columbtis,  la 
celebrating  its  diamond  JubUee  with  a  series 
of  events.  Principal  events  of  the  celebration 
will  be  the  attendance  of  the  BLnlghts  at 
Uass  tomorrow  In  a  group  and  a  Communion 
breakfast  afterward  at  the  coimcU  home. 

Many  of  the  older  members  of  the  council 
remember  how  the  late  Mr.  McOinn  enjoyed 
recounting  the  details  of  the  trip  to  Attleboro 
for  the  organizing  of  the  new  council.  He 
told  It  each  time  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  he  undoubtedly  had  the  first  time  he 
told  it.  Those  who  Icnew  him  and  knew  the 
early  leaders  of  St.  John's  Council  form  a 
link  between  Its  beginnings  and  Its  present 
day. 

When  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  council 
was  Observed,  there  were  several  charter 
members  on  hand.  They  tu>e  gone  now  but 
their  imprint  on  the  council  continues.  The 
50-year  members  who  will  be  honored  on 
Sunday  are  today's  link  between  the  earlier 
days  of  the  council  and  the  Knights  of  today. 

That  the  founders  built  well  and  that  their 
successors  have  been  faithful  to  such  prin- 
ciples as  charity,  religion  and  patriotism 
that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  espouses  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  local  council, 
celebrating  its  diamond  Jubilee,  Is  a  strong 
organization. 

St.  John's  Council  often  has  contributed 
to  health  and  charitable  InstltuUons  In  At- 
tleboro. It  also  has  contributed  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  city  with  such  enterprise 
M  sponsorship  of  debates  and  through 
swarding  prizes  for  essay  contests.  The  coun- 
cil has  contributed  to  recreation  In  the  city 
through  sponsorship  of  athletic  teams,  espe- 
cially baseball,  and  musical  groups. 

As  Individuals,  Its  members  have  been  and 
»re  found  in  the  Industrial,  commercial. 
Itgal.  educational,  protective.  Judicial  and 
Bovemmental  life  of  the  city.  The  members 
of  St.  John's  Council  have  been,  by  adhering 
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to  the  principles  of  their  Order,  good  citizens 
of  the  community.  Joyous  salutes  to  the 
council's  75th  birthday,  therefore,  go  beyond 
the  membership.  So  too  does  the  belief  that 
the  council  will  continue  to  serve  Its  church 
and  its  community  as  it  moves  on  toward 
Its  100th  anniversary. 
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AGAINST  "NADERISM" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    n-LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  polls  show  greater  disillusion- 
ment with  Government  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  than  ever  before, 
there  remain  those  who  ad'vocate  addi- 
tional Government  controls  of  and  in- 
tervention in  the  American  economy. 

Thus,  when  a  problem  arises  which 
Government  has  helped  to  cause,  such 
as  the  shortage  of  oil— due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Government  controls  on  the  price 
of  natural  gas  and  import  quotas  limiting 
the  amount  of  petroleum  which  could  be 
brought  into  the  country — there  are 
many  who  call  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  oil  Industry.  To  treat  a  problem  with 
its  cause,  of  course,  is  illogical.  Yet,  this 
kind  of  thinking  is  all  too  prevalent  in 
our  country  at  this  time. 

Anthony  Harrigan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Coimcil, 
notes  that — 

America  Is  experiencing  an  antlbuslness 
binge  in  which  every  corporate  mistake  or 
Imperfection,  from  a  defective  can  of  tuna 
to  a  single  oU  splU  oS  the  California  coast, 
becomes  an  excuse  for  slowing  technological 
development,  proposing  new  economic  con- 
trols and  urging  nationalization  of  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Harrigan  points  out  that — 
No  evidence  has  been  produced  Indicating 
that  a  shift  to  a  socialist  or  maxlmimi-regu- 
lation  society  woiild  make  the  American  peo- 
ple any  wealthier.  To  replace  big  business 
with  big  government  Is  hardly  a  progressive 
step.  In  country  after  country,  economic 
controls  and  nationalization  have  been  a 
disaster. 

Unfortunately,  business  has  been  re- 
luctant to  spesJE  up  In  its  own  defense 
and  in  support  of  our  traditional  system 
of  private  enterprise.  It  is  high  time  that 
it  initiated  such  a  defense,  for  the  facts 
are  clearly  on  the  side  of  free  enterprise 
and  against  the  imposition  of  additional 
government  controls. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  17,  1974,  Mr.  Harrigan  concludes 
his  article  this  way: 

The  foes  of  a  free  economy  set  out  several 
years  ago  to  create  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
capitalism.  That's  the  meaning  of  the  Nader 
movement.  Using  sensational  charges  against 
business,  they  have  endeavored  to  create  hos- 
tUlty  toward  the  economic  system  that  has 
enriched  our  nation.  In  considerable  meas- 
ure, they  have  succeeded.  If  economic  free- 
dom is  to  survive  In  this  country,  business- 
men must  flght  back  In  the  forum  of  public 
opinion. 

I  wish  to  share  this  important  article 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  It  into  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  time: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  19741 
Against  "Nadebism" 
(By  Anthcny  Harrigan) 
Nashville — America    is    expeneucing     an 
antlbuslness  binge  In  w^hlch  every  corporate 
mistake  or  Imperfection,  from  a  defective  can 
of  tuna  to  a  single  oil  spill  off  the  California 
coast,  becomes  an  excuse  for  slowing  tech- 
nological development,  proposing  new  eco- 
nomic controls  and  urging  nationalization  of 
private  enterprise. 

This  shrill,  crusade  against  business  Is  as 
absurd  and  unfair  as  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
public.  The  deficiencies  of  business  are  noth- 
ing as  compared  to  the  excesses  of  unions 
with  their  monopolistic  i>ower  used  to  para- 
lyze cities  and  transjKirtatlon  systems. 

Yet  business  Is  increasingly  subjected  to 
smear  attacks  and  to  near-totalitarian  de- 
mands such  as  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  call 
for  placement  of  Government  representatives 
on  the  boards  of  energy  companies.  In  the 
view  of  the  critics  of  business,  everyone  has 
rights  except  the  corporation. 

The  current  Naderlzed  antlbuslness  atmos- 
phere has  produced  proposals  for  radical 
change  In  the  United  States  economic  sys- 
tem. Including  demands  for  Federal  charter- 
ing of  business,  deconcentration  of  large  cor- 
porations, mandatory  placement  of  union 
representatives  on  boards  of  directors,  and 
switching  authority  to  Government  for  loca- 
tion of  plants,  choice  of  products  and  con- 
trol of  advertising.  In  effect,  there  would  be 
a  take-over  of  stockholder  rights  without  due 
process. 

No  evidence  has  been  produced  Indicating 
that  a  shift  to  a  socialist  or  maximum-regu- 
lation society  would  make  the  American  peo- 
ple any  wealthier.  To  replace  big  business 
with  big  government  is  hardly  a  progressive 
step.  In  country  after  country,  economic 
controls  and  nationalization  have  been  a 
disaster. 

It  is  dismaying  that  the  antl-buslness  big 
lie  finds  any  acceptance.  The  Increases  of 
wealth  m  this  country  have  been  the  result 
of  activity  by  individuals  and  corporations, 
not  Government.  The  managerial  failures  of 
the  Pederal  Government  are  notorious.  The 
Postal  Service  can't  deliver  mall  with  dis- 
patch; how  can  anyone  believe  that  bureau- 
crats could  do  a  better  Job  developing  oil  re- 
sources than  companies  with  decades  of  ex- 
perience and  global  expertise? 

Antlbuslness  groups  have  proliferated  in 
recent  years.  They  would  strip  business  man- 
agement of  the  right  to  manage.  They  regard 
profit  as  a  dirty  word.  Congress  has  responded 
with  a  barrage  of  regulations  covering  nu- 
merous industeles.  Thus,  today,  we  have  a 
condition   or   regulatory   overklU. 

Where  business  has  gone  wrong  Is  In  fall- 
ing to  stand  up  for  its  rights  against  those 
who  seek  totalitarian  controls  over  private 
property.  UnhappUy,  many  large  companies 
have  sought  to  appease  the  enemies  of  free 
enterprise. 

They  have  resorted  to  soft  public-relations 
campaigns  Instead  of  battling  against  Nader- 
Ism  with  the  most  Important  weapon,  truth. 
These  Instances  of  corporate  cowardice  have 
only  produced  more  extreme  attacks  on  busi- 
ness. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  big  oil  companies 
that  have  been  drawn  and  quartered  in  pub- 
lic long  have  been  among  the  most  tame  and 
meek  corporations.  They  have  engaged  In 
ecolog7-fad  advertising  and  substituted  \yrl- 
cal  humbug  for  tough  talk  about  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  excessive  Government  regu- 
lation. 

The  foes  of  a  free  economy  set  out  several 
years  ago  to  create  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
capitalism.  That's  the  meaning  of  the  Nader 
movement.  Using  sensational  charges  against 
business,  they  have  endeavored  to  create  hos- 
tility toward  the  economic  system  that  has 
enriched  our  nation.  In  considerable  meas- 
ure, they  have  succeeded.  If  economic  free- 
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dom  Is  to  survive  In  this  country,  buslness- 
men  must  flgbt  back  In  the  fonim  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 


RESOLVED:  TO  HEREBY 
SUPPORT  HISC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  be  able 
to  present  the  views  of  so  many  fine 
organizations  who  have  made  recent  rep- 
resentations on  behalf  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  which  would 
be  banished  to  oblivion  by  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  988 — proposed  by  a 
small  handful  of  House  Members  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  given  to  HICS  year  in  and 
year  out  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
House  Members. 

Today,  as  I  have  done  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  am  happy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  material:  a  letter  to 
selected  Congressmen  from  the  national 
oflBce  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  which 
represents  50,000  veterans,  from  its  Na- 
tional Commander  Neil  G.  Knowles, 
dated  March  13,  1974,  and  a  resolution 
from  CWV's  King  County  Chapter;  a 
letter  to  the  House  leadership  of  both 
parties  of  April  16.  1974,  from  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Uniformed  Services,  Brig. 
Gen.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  retired,  a  veterans 
organization  which  embraces  all  of  the 
military  branches;  and  a  mailgram  from 
Otto  Dohrenwend,  chairman,  and  Wil- 
liam Rlzzuto,  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Chapter  of  Westchester 
County.  N.Y ,  addressed  also  to  selected 
House  Members. 

The  material  follows : 

Thb  Cathouc  War  Veterans 

Dear  Congressman  We  hive  heard  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  Sele-t  Committee 
on  Committees  that  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  be  discontinued  and  that 
their  functions  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans,  U.S.A..  sup- 
port the  continued  existence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  asked  that 
its  1974  budget  request  be  approved  and  th^f 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on   Committees   be   disapproved 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  put  these 
functions  In  the  Jurl.sdlction  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
greatly  diminish  the  good  work  this  Com- 
mittee has  done  In  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  do  In  the  future. 

The  Internal  security  of  this  country  Is 
too  frreat  a  problem  to  be  handled  by  a  com- 
mittee where  it  will  only  be  a  portion  of  the 
entire  thrust  of  that  committee.  Again,  we 
a,sk  for  your  support  of  the  budget  request 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
and  your  rejection  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  as  regards  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Neil  O.  Knowlis, 
National  Commander. 

CWV-KiNcs  CocNTT  Chapter  REsoLtrnoN 
Whereas  the  House  Internal  Seetirlty  Com- 
mittee has  been  a  force  against  thoee  who 
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would  overthitxw  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment and. 

Whereas  activity  againsi,  our  tarai  of 
government  la  on  the  upswing  e.g.  the  Sym- 
blonese  Army  of  Liberation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Party  Involved  In  th«  two 
current  kidnappings  and. 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  on  Oom- 
mltteee  has  recommended  the  transfer  of 
the  mAndate  of  the  H.I.S.C.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and. 

Whereas  In  this  transfer  the  Individuality 
of  this  thrust  against  our  domestic  enemies 
would  be  severely  dlmlnlabed. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  Kings  County 
Chapter  do  hereby  support  the  House  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  and  urge  approval 
of  its  1974  Budget  Appropriation  and  be  It. 

P^irther  Resolved  that  we  oppose  the  ac- 
tion to  abolish  this  committee  and  transfer 
Its  function  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  be  It. 

Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Representatives  from  the  County  of  Klnga 
and  be  it. 

Further  Resolved  that  the  membership  of 
Kings  County  Chapter  be  urged  to  write  to 
their  congressman  to  support  H.I.S.C.  and  ita 
existence  and  budget  allocation. 
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LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  RELAY  RUN 


National  Association  or  UmroBMin  Sesvtcks 
We  are  most  concerned  with  various  pro- 
posals that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  chaired  by  Representative  Richard 
H.  Ichord  of  Missouri. 

Our  membership  have  spent  their  total  ca- 
reers In  maintaining  our  country's  security, 
and  we  wish  to  insvire  that  every  effort  Is 
made  to  retain  this  security.  The  work  per- 
formed by  the  highly  trained,  experienced 
and  dedicated  staff  of  Mr.  Ichord's  HCIS  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  country's  defense 
against  Internal  and  external  forces  Inimical 
to  our  national  Interests.  Reorganizing  the 
committee  system  to  reassign  the  HCIS  as  a 
subordinate  element  of  any  other  committee, 
particularly  the  already  overworked  .Judiciary 
or  Government  Operations  Commltteee. 
would  be  tantamount  to  emasculating  Its 
true  effectiveness. 

We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  con- 
tinue the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity as  a  separate  committee  and  that  fur- 
ther consideration  be  given  to  extending  Its 
powers  to  Include  the  broad  fields  of  es- 
pionage and  organized  crime. 
Sincerely. 

Hauuett  D.  Edson. 
Executive  Vice  PreHdent. 

Teb  Amzucan  Legion.  Wcstchxstex 
countt,  n.t. 
The  American  Legion.  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  urges  continuation  House  Committee 
Internal  Security  and  granting  requested 
appropriation  for  this  vital  bulwark  against 
subversion  attacking  body  politic,  particu- 
larly our  Youth  and  educational,  religious, 
penal  Institutions. 

Crime,  violence,  terrorism,  kldnaplngs, 
guerrilla  revolutionary  warfare  Increasingly 
rampant. 

For  decades  CPUSA.  fronts,  fellow-travelers 
have  sought  destruction  of  all  Internal  Se- 
curity Including  House  Committee.  In  1957. 
"Operation  Abolition"  became  major  objec- 
tive. 

Boiling  Committee  efforts  to  transfer 
HISC  functions  to  Judiciary  should  be  re- 
jected. Emasculation  of  HISC  would  repre- 
sent suicidal  defeat  for  USA. 

Otto    Dohrenwend. 

Chairman. 
WiLXXAic  Rizztrro, 

Commander. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

of  caixpornia 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  difficult 
to  repay  the  men  and  women  who  protect 
us  In  our  communities — our  policemen. 
This  year  National  Police  Week  will  be 
celebrated  In  Ma^.  To  mark  the  occasion 
a  group  of  police  officers  representing  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Revolver  and  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment will  run  in  relays  from  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  to  the  city  hall  in  Los 
Angeles — a  total  of  3,820  miles  In  just 
under  20  days. 

This  feat  alone  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. But  these  men  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  nm  for  commendation, 
but  for  policemen  everywhere,  seeking 
recognition  of  the  "cop"  sis  "one  of  us, 
just  a  regular  gvy  who  has  the  same  likes 
and  dislikes,  sense  of  satisfaction,  and 
so  forth."  This  accomplishment  will  be 
uplifting  to  the  morale  of  the  American 
people  everywhere. 

The  nm  starts  on  May  10.  It  will  be 
completed  on  May  28 — in  record  time. 

The  ofBcers  will  be  running  in  this 
event  on  their  own  time  and  at  their 
own  expense.  They  are;  Lt.  PYank  Mul- 
lens, Sgt.  Bob  Hlckey,  Sgt.  Al  Shearer, 
Officer  EHck  Bonneau,  Officer  Bob  Burke, 
Officer  Pat  Connelly.  Officer  Ed  Esqueda. 
Officer  Chuck  Poote,  Officer  Donald  Hall. 
Officer  Frank  Janowlcz,  Officer  Bob  Jar- 
vis.  Officer  Dick  McKenna,  and  Officer 
John  Rockwood. 

Special  commendation  Is  due  the  pro- 
gressive-thinking admlnistratorii  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  their  role  in  en- 
couraging this  event.  These  include 
Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  and  Chief  of 
Police  Edward  Davis,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners — James  G.  Pisk,  Salva- 
dor Montenegro.  Robert  I.  Weil,  and 
Samuel  L.  Williams. 

Backup  personnel  involved  In  the  proj- 
ect are:  Race  directors.  Chief  George 
Beck.  Comdr.  Charlie  Reese.  Capt.  Rudy 
Delcon;  communications  director,  Comr. 
C.  Kirby;  public  relations  directors,  Mr. 
Hui  Philiipi>  and  Officer  Norm  Conn; 
sponsor  coordinator.  Mr.  Bob  Hogue; 
race  coordinator.  Officer  Bob  Burke;  in- 
formation coordinator.  Officer  Dennis 
Humphry;  team  captain,  Officer  Chuck 
Foote;  coach.  Officer  Pat  Connelly;  doc- 
tor. Sgt.  Ron  mser:  mechanic,  Sgt. 
George  Dewit;  drivers,  Lt.  Ron  Breltcr, 
Sgt.  Bob  Van  Geider.  Sgt.  Bill  Guiney, 
Sgt.  Ed  Brown.  Sgt.  Elmer  Puellegrino, 
Sgt.  Dick  Wuerfel,  Officer  Jerry  Lewis, 
and  Officer  George  Moore. 

Maiiy  forward  thinking,  civic  minded 
firms  and  lndi\iduals  are  assisting  In  this 
worthwhile  undertalung.  the  foremost  of 
which  is  the  Juvenile  Opportunities  En- 
deavor Foundation,  which  has  lent  man- 
power for  a  major  fundraislng  cam- 
paign to  underwrite  the  costs  of  the  run. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Daylln.  Inc..  the 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  company  out  of 
which  grew  the  JOE  Poimdatlon,  Amnon 
Bamess,  Daylln  chairman  of  the  board 
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has  allowed  expertise  In  several  aresis  to 
become  a  part  -of  the  relay  of  good  will. 

Among  those  who  are  assisting  are 
Chic  Watt,  senior  group  vice  president  of 
Daylin;  Peter  Grant  and  Ron  Rleder, 
director  and  associate  director  of  com- 
munications for  Raylin;  Hal  Phillips, 
Daylin  public  relations  consultant,  and 
Ruth  Frauman,  executive  director  of 
JOE,  as  well  as  many  other  Daylin  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  Through  JOE, 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  young- 
sters to  nm  with  the  police  officers  in 
certain  cities  to  foster  better  relations 
between  "kids  and  cops,"  the  name  given 
this  program. 

In  addition,  the  following  firms  and 
organizations  are  participating  as  spon- 
sors: Lawry's  Associated  Restaurant,  Los 
Angeles  Hilton  Hotel,  Nike  Sports  Shoes. 
Southern  California  March  of  Dimes. 
Southern  California  United  Cerebral 
Palsy,  Sports  Cosuih  Motor  Homes.  In- 
vestigator Joseph  Wambaugh,  Western 
Council  of  Private  Fleet  Operators,  and 
World's  Wrlstwrestling  Association.  Inc. 

This  run  will  establish  better  rapport 
between  our  policemen  and  the  people 
they  protect,  especially  the  youth,  mak- 
ing people  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  this  Congress  be 
present  on  Friday.  May  10,  1974.  at 
10  a.m.  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to 
show  their  support  and  encouragement 
for  these  men  as  they  embark  on  their 
amazing  feat. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  join  In  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  the  men  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  endeavor. 
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must  help  those  In  need,  have  Spanish- 
speaking  personnel  available  to  answer  the 
phone  and  meet  with  people  who  come  In 
for  help.  Not  only  to  communicate,  but  to 
preserve  an  Individual's  dignity. 

The  attitude  that  all  who  cannot  speak 
English  are  stupid  Is  an  arrogant  assump- 
tion and  a  truly  stupid  attitude. 

If  you've  ever  been  In  a  situation  where 
English  was  not  the  language  spoken,  you 
know  the  humiliation  of  attempting  to  com- 
municate with  the  total  vocabulary  of  a 
two-year-old.  And,  you  know  the  feeling  of 
relief  when  you  found  a  sign  printed .  in 
English,  or  someone  who  spoke  E^Ush. 

The  language  barrier  must  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  Chicago's  Latino  commiinlty  sepa- 
rated from  the  rights  that  are  theirs.  And 
all  too  often,  that  is  the  case. 


A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  supported  a  bilingual  edu- 
cational program,  and  have  emphasized 
my  belief  that  Americans  tend  to  dis- 
regard the  great  advantage  of  possessing 
a  second  language. 

Therefore,  I  insert  an  editorial  by  ra- 
dio station  WIND,  Chicago,  HI.,  broad- 
cast April  27  and  28,  which  deals  with 
the  frustrations  involved  with  Chicago 
Spanish  community's  language  barrier: 
f editorial  from  WIND  radio] 
A  Second  Langitage 

The  Inability  to  speak  English,  in  an 
English -speaking  world,  is  an  obstacle  to 
basic  survival.  Filling  out  an  application 
form,  taking  a  test,  getting  a  job  are  all  but 
Impoeslble  If  you  can't  speak  Ibgllsh. 

For  thotiaands  of  Chicago's  Spanish  com- 
munity, the  language  barrier  la  a  cruel 
reality.  Effective  education  In  the  public 
•chools  and  city  oollegee  haa  moved  slowly 
to  meet  the  need  and  even  these  programs 
miss  the  many  Spanish-speaking,  who  are 
beyond  school  age.  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  wherewithal!,  or  don't  know  an  English 
program  is  available. 

Even  so.  there's  a  time  lag  and  this  means 
that  those  social  agencies  that  should,  and 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  TODAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  KOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
series  of  interviews  with  college  students 
in  the  Boston  area  appeared  in  the  Globe 
magazine  of  May  5.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  passing  of  large,  but  nonviolent 
demonstrations,  we  too  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  simbitions 
of  young  Americans.  Yet,  it  is  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  who  will  shape 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  interviews  by  Antonio  Mendoza. 
including  one  with  Roann  Costln.  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  a  former  intern  In 
my  Washington  office,  give  us  an  all  too 
rare  glimpse  into  what  makes  many 
yoimg  people  tick,  and  I  think  they  de- 
serve the  attention  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 
Viewpoint  of  the  College  Senior — 1974 
eight    harvabs    students    tell    how    they 

FEEL  ABOtrr  THEMSELVES.  THE  WOBLD  AND 
THE  FTJTUEE — AND  THmE  SEEMS  TO  BE 
QUITE  A  GAP  BETWEEN  THEIB  MOOD  AND 
THAT    OF   THE    1980'S 

(Interviews  by  Antonio  Mendoza) 
For  some  time.  I've  been  bafBed  by  the  col- 
lege student  of  1974.  From  what  I  read  In  the 
media  it  seems  that  coUege  students  spend 
all  their  time  In  a  nook  in  the  stacks,  cram- 
ming for  exams,  worrying  whether  they  will 
get  Into  the  law  school,  business  school  or 
medical  school  of  their  choice. 

When  they  arent  studying,  they  spend 
their  time  mapping  their  life  for  the  next  50 
years.  Or  when  they  want  to  relax,  they  are 
taking  ballroom  dancing  classes  at  MIT  or 
streaking  down  the  campus.  I  graduated  from 
college  eleven  years  ago,  and  although 
streaking  then  took  place  mostly  indoors, 
everything  else  sounds  vaguely  famUiar. 
What  baffles  me  Is  that  so  much  happened  in 
between.  Could  It  be  that  the  10  years  be- 
tween Selma  and  McGovem's  defeat  haa  left 
only  a  dim  Imprint  In  the  minds  of  today's 
graduate?  It's  not  a  simple  question  and  I 
offer  no  clear  answers,  but  here  la  what  eight 
students  of  the  Harvard  class  of  l»74  have  to 
say. 

Peggy  Yanow 

"My  Bister  was  here  two  years  ahead  of  me. 
She  was  In  the  middle  of  the  whtde  antl-war 
thing.  Now  you  can  feel  a  change  In  the 
mood.  It's  a  little  frightening.  Everyone  Is  a 
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lot  more  concerned  over  their  careers.  Sup- 
poeedly,  a  large  portion  of  the  incoming 
classes  are  pre-med,  very  more  self-centered 
rather  than  politically  oriented.  Our  class  Is 
sort  of  In  the  middle.  It's  hard  to  explain. 
Part  of  It  Is  the  coming  down  climate,  after 
the  strikes,  the  protests,  people  are  dis- 
illusioned. 

"We  had  all  these  strikes  to  get  things 
changed,  we  worked  for  political  candidates 
that  didn't  get  elected  and  then  Nixon's 
grotesque  victory.  A  great  amount  of  energy 
was  devoted  to  political  activity  here.  When 
that  died,  the  reaction  was  to  go  back  to 
work,  to  your  little  stack  in  the  library. 

"I  feel  pretty  confldent  about  the  future, 
because  everything  In  the  past  has  worked 
out  fcff  me.  I  don't  even  have  any  gripes 
about  being  victimized  as  a  woman.  Per- 
sonally. I  find  It  hard  to  recognize  that  there 
even  is  discrimination.  Nothing  has  stood 
In  my  way  Just  because  I'm  a  woman.  I 
wanted  to  come  here,  and  that  was  OK.  I 
wanted  to  work  in  the  Harvard  Lampoon, 
and  that  was  OK.  The  Lampon  had  been 
traditionally  an  all  male  organization  and 
sophomore  year  they  opened  up  to  women. 
I  joined  and  have  enjoyed  It  tremendously. 
I  wanted  to  get  into  a  good  law  school  and 
that  was  OK.  So.  It's  hard  to  grtpe. 

"I  liked  Harvard  a  lot.  I  liked  living  in 
Lowell  House,  which  was  opened  to  women 
during  my  sophomore  year.  I  liked  living 
with  men,  It  was  a  nice  atmosphere.  I  think 
attitudes  will  change  when  the  men  and 
women  who  are  contemporaries  are  In  a  posi- 
tion of  power.  The  men,  Just  from  having 
lived  with  women,  not  Just  In  Harvard,  but 
In  any  college  ...  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  possibly  have  opinions  that  women 
aren't  capable.  They  see  women  doing  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing,  and  Just  as  well. 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate to  have  a  Radcllffe  secretary." 
Phil  GeUton 

"I'm  going  to  law  school  next  year.  I  got 
Into  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I've  sent  In  my 
deposit  which  means  that  I'm  deflnitely  com- 
mitted. After  that,  I  plan  to  go  to  New  York 
and  practice  down  there  In  a  Wall  Street 
type  practice.  I  love  the  city  and  spend  a  lot 
of  time  there.  Life  there  can  be  seen  as  a 
distortion,  but  It's  a  distortion  I  would  like 
to  live.  I  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing,  the  Im- 
portant thing  is  not  to  take  anything  too 
seriously.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  rat 
race.  It  sounds  kind  of  funny,  but  I  enjoy 
pressure.  I  feel  ambitious.  I  like  to  push  as 
much  as  I  can,  the  rat  race  Is  one  of  the 
pluses  of  New  York  for  me.  I  guess  I  an- 
ticipate to  do  real  well,  right  now  I'm  con- 
fldent that  I  can. 

"I'm  sort  of  infamous  among  my  friends 
as  being  one  who  Is  a  little  more  concerned 
with  money  than  most.  In  a  way,  a  great 
part  of  that  Is  a  put-on.  A  way  of  being  a 
character  around  here  is  to  take  an  tmusual 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  to  be 
comfortable,  and  my  idea  of  comfortable  is 
what  a  lot  of  people  consider  being  way 
above  comfortable.  I  like  to  think  that  I 
want  to  have  enough  money  so  that  I  could 
do  anything  I  felt  Important  without  having 
to  worry  about  money,  and  that  includes, 
say  I  have  kids,  sending  my  children  to  col- 
lege etc.  Part  of  It  Is  my  wanting  to  be  in 
New   York,   which   is   an   expensive   place. 

"When  I  came  to  Harvard,  I  entertained 
the  Idea  of  being  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Idea  U  gone.  It  was  sort  of 
ridiculous.  There  was  very  UtUe  happening 
politically  when  I  got  here.  Freshman  year 
there  was  still  some  antl-Vletnam  stuff  go- 
ing on.  which  I  did  become  involved  In.  the 
non-radical  antl-war  movement.  That  dis- 
appeared during  the  summer,  and  was  re- 
placed by  McOovem.  I  wasnt  wild  about 
him.  I  considered  him  to  be  a  lost  cattse. 
Instead,  I  started  doing  Harvard  politics, 
which  Is  a  world  unto  itself.  I  still  have  po- 
Utlcs  in  my  blood,  but  the  scale  h^a  changed 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


But  I  like  the  feeling  of  having  Influence; 
power  U  a  dirty  word. 

'The  whole  sixties  thing  I  sort  of  missed. 
While  It  was  happening,  I  was  going  to  a 
public  high  school  In  Indianapolis.  I  remem- 
ber, as  a  senior,  the  Kent  State  thmg  hap- 
pened, and  among  all  my  friends,  there  were 
only  two  of  us  who  felt  outraged.  That's  the 
kind  of  environment  I  had. 

"In  a  funny  way  for  me  Watergate  is  more 
Important  than  the  sixties  thing.  I  could 
visualize  myself  as  perhaps  being  caught  In 
that  situation.  Remove  the  Nixon  element 
and  put  m  a  Bobby  Kennedy,  someone  who 
I  did  like,  and  then  I  might  be  caught  up 
and  suddenly  start  doing  stuff  and  ration- 
alizing It  because  the  end  was  so  Important. 
I  know  that  won't  happ>en  now.  I'm  going  to 
question  things  more.  It's  a  warning  as  to 
what  can  happen." 

Winifred  White 
"I  went  to  a  white  suburban  high  school  in 
Milwaukee.  Coming  here,  I  found  people  get- 
ting all  riled  up  about  things  that  I  hadn't 
even  heard  of  before.  I  was  somewhat  aware 
of  black  issues,  just  because  I'm  Dlack.  but 
it  was  really  Interesting  to  get  here.  There  are 
a  lot  of  ethnically  aware  people  here.  Most 
of  my  friends  are  third  world  people.  We 
share  certain  feelings  .  .  .  It's  easiest  to  relate 
to  people  like  me. 

"I'm  aware  of  political  type  problems.  I 
also  feel  a  certain  helplessness.  When  I  was 
a  sophomore,  the  blacks  at  Harvard  took 
over  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  there  was  a 
big  march  about  Vietnam.  That  was  the  last 
big  demonstration  that  I  took  part  In. 
Nothing  really  was  done  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  felt  Ignored.  A  lot  of  my  friends  feel 
the  same  way.  Yet  I  don't  think  students  are 
less  concerned,  especially  black  students, 
because  I  know  most  black  students  are  In- 
volved In  black  affairs  In  the  university  or 
the  community.  It's  done  on  a  smaller  scale. 
A  lot  of  people  are  working  In  teaching  pro- 
grams In  Roxbury.  Also  students  are  more 
serious  about  their  studies  than  when  I  first 
got  here.  I  don't  think  It's  a  matter  of  want- 
ing to  go  out  and  earn  money,  at  least  most  of 
my  friends  aren't  concerned  with  that.  It's 
more  a  matter  of  being  in  a  position  In  the 
future  where  you  can  be  effective. 

"The  women's  movement  has  also  been 
scaled  down,  but  I  think  that's  a  good  thing. 
When  I  first  came  to  Radclife.  the  women's 
movement  was  so  high  pitched  that  people 
were  getting  excited  over  things  that  I 
thought  were  sort  of  trite.  Women  were 
throwing  their  bras  Into  the  river  and  stuff 
like  that.  To  me  that  was  silly  .  .  still,  there 
are  problems  Sometimes  I  wonder,  what  am 
T  doing  here  Here  are  all  these  Radcllffe 
women,  working  their  heads  off,  and  they 
are  quite  capable,  and  then  you  read  the 
magazines  about  Radcllffe  alumnae  and  you 
don't  really  know  what  a  lot  of  them  do 
when  they  leave  here,  you  hear  about  them 
marrying  Harvard  men  and  you  never  hear 
about  them  Bgaln.  I  find  that  real  scary. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  to  the  farmworkers 
dinner.  They  had  movies  and  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve It.  It  really  struck  me  .  .  .  the  kinds  of 
conditions  these  people  were  living  in.  To  me 
It  was  like  slavery.  I'm  so  far  removed  from 
that,  I  couldn't  believe  It.  In  my  mind  this 
little  voice  was  saying  that  this  couldn't 
happen.  All  this  is  totally  Illegal,  they  fought 
against  it  In  the  60s  and  50s  and  it  aU  should 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  now.  When  you 
live  at  Harvard  you  start  thinking  that  all 
this  direct  oppression  and  racism  doeoen't 
exist  any  more,  that  It's  all  more  subtle  ...  I 
want  to  get  out  and  find  out  Just  what  Is  go- 
ing on,  because  I  don't  think  you  can  And 
out  here." 

Carlos  Sandoval 

"I  feel  that  I'm  caught  up  between  three 

or  four  cultures.  I'm  half  Puerto  Rican,  half 

Chlcano.  and  I've  been  raised  In  the  0  S   I'm 

trying  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  synthesis.  I'm 


trying  to  decide  If  I  should  be  involved  In 
the  community,  and  If  so,  at  what  level. 
Whether  I  have  a  reaponalbUlty  to  go  back 
to  the  Chlcano  community  where  I  was  raised 
or  BboiUd  I  act  as  an  Individual  and  do  ex- 
actly what  I  want  to  do  and  screw  every- 
thing else.  The  first  year  I  was  here,  I  came 
to  a  politicized  campus.  The  Chlcanos  that 
were  here  were  very  active  and  they  laid  the 
heavy  radical  trip  on  me  and  I  was  almost 
convinced  that  the  revolution  was  coming 
and  I  had  to  take  a  stance.  I  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Radcllffe  Raza,  a  Chl- 
cano organization.  Then  things  calmed  down 
and  I  took  a  leave  of  absence.  I  pulled  out 
AU  my  life,  since  I  was  12.  I've  been  pushed 
as  a  'leader,'  and  I've  always  felt  I  had  this 
responslbUlty  Well,  1  needed  to  go  away 
from  that.  I  went  to  California  and  bummed 
around,  and  basically  Indulged  myself.  I  came 
back  and  now  I'm  coming  out  of  that. 

"One  thing  that  I've  decided  is  that  I'm 
more  individually  oriented  than  I  thought. 
That  has  been  part  of  my  acculturation  into 
the  Anglo  society.  I  want  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  If  working  with  the  Spanish  com- 
munity brings  me  that,  then  that's  fine. 

"I've  tried  here  not  to  make  a  big  deal 
about  the  fact  that  I'm  Latino.  For  me,  that's 
being  on  the  defensive.  My  expertence,  at 
home,  has  made  me  Latino  enough  there's 
no  way  that  I  can  get  rid  of  that,  and  there's 
no  way  that  I  want  to.  Whatever  I  do  I  carry 
that  with  me.  So  I  try  not  to  think— I'm 
going  to  do  this  because  I'm  Latino,  or  I'm 
going  to  do  this  because  I'm  Anglo.  But  It's 
not  easy. 

"Being  at  Harvard  has  been  a  double-edced 
sword.  It  has  allowed  me  to  get  away  from 
the  conununlty,  allowed  me  to  develop  as  an 
individual  the  way  I  want  to.  and  yet  it  has 
made  me  forget  a  lot  of  things  about  my  ciU- 
ture.  In  a  sense.  I  can't  go  back  to  the  barrio 
after  all  this.  Right  now,  I  want  to  get  out 
of  here  and  start  working,  probably  in  pub- 
ishing.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  start  earn- 
ing money  to  support  my  parents,  who  are 
getting  old.  My  father  works  12  hours  a  dav 
at  hard  labor.  My  mother  has  always  worked 
over  40  hours  a  week  and  taken  care  of  our 
home^  In  fact,  my  mom  raised  her  brothers 

into  all  that  because  she's  sensitive  about  her 
famnys  history,  and  then,  afterwards,  raised 
my  brother  and  me.  and  now  she  is  raising 
her  third  generation,  mv  brother's  daurh- 
tT..  Zt^'i  through  a  lot.  and  I  feel  more 
than  gratitude.  So  I  realiyed  I've  been  livlne 
under  an  illusion  here.  I've  bepun  to  take 
ror  granted  what  Is  actually  a  luxury.  People 
here  are  fairly  wealthy.  They  talk  abiut  trips 
to  Europe  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  and  I  had 
begun  to  expect  that." 

Bart  Hopkins 

e„,"^^?L°^  *"•  ^'"^  "**"  *^^*"K  to  free  my- 
self of  the  notion  of  a  professional  orienta- 
tion because  that  is  a  dead  end  for  me  What 

l,^J^-  7^*°  ^°"'™  *  '''*'  ^°"  «°  to  school 
and  you  learn  that,  then  you  go  to  Harvard 
and  you  learn  'everything.'  then  vou  go  to 
law  school  and  you  learn  that,  then  vou  start 
a  practice  which  buUds  up.  move  to  "suburbia 
and  by  the  time  you're  fifty  you  can  play 
POlf  three  times  a  week.  I  don't  want  that 
I  see  myself  as  an  Individual  developing 
continually.  In  terms  of  what  I'm  actually 
doing,  already  I'm  doing  a  hodge-podge  of 
thmgs.  and  I  don't  think  that  Is  actually 
going  to  change  ...  I  dH  apply  to  law 
school  and  I  got  accepted.  But  I  turned 
It  down.  I  guess  I  did  it  to  pleafe  my  father 
I  dldn  t  want  it  to  look  to  my  father  that 
I  dldnt  go  to  law  school  because  I  couldn't 
I  m  Just  not  ready  to  map  out  a  life-course 

"My  thesis  here  was  on  Jamaican  revival 
church  music.  I  went  to  Jamaica  this  sum- 
mer and  found  myself  going  to  church  a  lot 
All  they  do  In  church  Is  music;  even  when 
they  preach,  they  do  It  to  rhythm 
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■  The  way  I  ended  up  in  Jamaica  w«  . 
coincidence.  I  met  a  Jamaican  Jesuit  n^ 
in  Boston  last  year.  He  writes  church  «««. 
and  needed  a  folk  guitarist  to  do  somrrf 
cording.  I  said  OK.  thinking  that  it  wowd 
be  an  interesting  experience,  but  I  wouldn't 
get  too  tied  up  m  It.  The  net  result  was  Sit 
I  got  totally  involved.  I  did  a  lot  of  ^^! 
ing  and  recording  and  ultimately  end^i 
in  Jamaica  and  did  more  recording  there 

"My  most  ImmedUte  prospect  Is  to  eo  bark 
to  Jamaica  and  possibly  teach  school  the™ 
and  do  some  more  music.  But  I  don't  envision 
staying    there    because    I'm    American     it 
takes  a  lot  of  energy  to  be  constantly  brid., 
Ing  cultural   barriers.  Then.   I  don't  know 

flHlM°";'*x"'^°'  ^  ^"^^  ^^^  K«at  con- 
fidence that  I  will  Ultimately  do  somethtoe 
in  my  terms:  I  doubt  that  I  will  be  illumlnat 

mys^ffVlUe"^  ^°'''''  ''"'  '"'"  «°'°«  '°  »»^« 

Roann  Costin 

"I  feel  confident,  excited  and  ready  to  e-t 

out  of  Harvard  and  move  to  something  eL 

My  life  here  has  been  a  very  positive  and 

wf^  ^i?';'^?''*  ^"^  "^^  ^^^°'  *o  coming 
here.  I  felt  I  had  done  extremely  well  aca 
demlcally.  but  I  never  felt  challenged  Here 
I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  thTt  1 1!^ 
learned  about  my  own  limitations,  and  that 
feels  OK.  And  yet,  I  feel  I've  done  weU  ac^- 
demlca  ly.  In  sports.  I  made  the  all-Amerl«n 
women  s  swimming  team.  All  that  gives  ms 
confidence  ...  not  that  everything  is  goine 
to  work  out.  There's  going  to  be  hurt  ^d 
pain,  but  I  feel  I  will  make  it  through  That's 
one  thing  that  a  long  distance  swimmer 
learns.  Win  or  lose,  you  have  to  persevere  and 
you  are  going  to  make  it  through 

"I  think  that  the  athletic  woman  is  some- 
thing that  is  new  and  revolutionary  and 
people  don't  really  know  how  to  react  to  it 
When  a  man  does  sports,  there's  this  stereo- 
t>-pe  that  people  have,  big,  brawny  and 
brainless,  and  here  I  am  standing  6-3  and 
115  pounds  and  a  Cliffy,  and  I  don't  feel 
that  stereotype.  People  want  to  know— are 
you  ?.  Jock,  or  an  Intellectual,  and  is  It  pos- 
sible that  you  can  be  both  and  stUl  be  a 
woman"  The  thing  is,  women  In  athletics  are 
challenging  one  of  the  more  traditional  male 
roles,  and  they  don't  know  how  to  react 
I  don't  see  mvself  as  a  standard-bearer  for 
the  woman's  cause,  but  I  want  a  full  deep 
meaningful  life  and  if  traditional  male  met 
hinder  me  m  reaching  that  goal,  then  I  will 
be  conirontlng  men. 

"PoiiticaUy.  I'm  In  a  way  Inactive.  I  see 
myself,  and  my  cla^s  In  general,  as  aware 
of  what  goes  on  politically.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  bring  some  kind  of  solution  we 
sit  and  criticise  and  remain  passive.  I  think 
that  instead  we  have  turned  to  IndlviduAl 
development  and  concern  for  our  own  being 
I  guess  they  say  that  this  is  an  academically 
oriented  class,  that  all  we  do  is  study.  But 
I  think  people  are  very  aware.  We  won't  be 
marchers  and  demonstrators  but  maybe  thl« 
kind  of  individual  development  will  bring 
some  kind  of  solution." 

Paul  Rutecki 
"I'm  going  to  medical  school.  Yet  I  dent 
plan  to  be  your  typical  doctor  with  all  the 
values  th-it  the  medical  profession  seems  to 
hold.  I'm  3  little  bit  weary  of  falling  into 
the  system.  Right  now.  though,  I  plan  to 
flnb>h  medical  school,  then  settle  someplace 
In  a  amill  town  ...  get  married.  I  don't  like 
big  cities  too  much  .  .  .  vou  always  have  to 
deal  with  what  I  call  the  system.  You  have 
Judgments  from  your  peers  coming  at  you 
from  every  direction,  and  In  a  way.  It  leads 
one  towards  conformity.  In  a  small  town 
I  feel  I'll  have  more  personal  freedom  and 
people  might  accept  me  more  for  who  I  am. 
Having  less  people  available  In  a  small  town 
wont  be  a  handicap.  I  don't  set  values  on 
people.  People  Interest  me  enough  and  yon 
have  the  capacity  to  know  only  bo  many  peo- 
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rAt  at  one  time  anyhow.  Suburbs  don't  In- 
tereet  me  a  bit.  My  mother  calls  them 
ghettos,  and  I  agree. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  like  medicine,  but 
rm  going  to  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
what  I  see  In  the  medical  profession.  I  sort 
of  think  of  myself  as  a  radical  and  a  non- 
conformist. I  guess  I'm  going  to  be  conform- 
ing samewhat  by  Just  becoming  a  doctor,  but 
I  don't  want  to  conform  any  more  than  I 
have  to.  I'm  not  too  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture. A  number  of  people  have  told  me  that 
I'm  overconfident  about  the  future.  Who 
knows,  they  might  be  right.  I'm  only  afraid 
of  going  to  medical  school  and  changing  my 
jnlnd  about  all  the  Idealistic  notions  that 
I  have.  But  I  don't  think  so." 
Fran  Schumer 

"I've  spent  moet  of  my  time  here  waking 
on  the  Harvard  Crimson.  I've  been  the  sup- 
plement editor  this  year.  I'm  Interested  in 
being  a  Journalist  ...  I  feel  a  conflict  when 
I  have  to  decide  what  to  do  when  I  graduate. 
I'm  a  social  studies  major  and  mostly  I  have 
been  studying  American  society  from  a  radi- 
cal perspective.  I  would  like  to  continue  to 
)mm  without  going  to  graduate  school.  If 
there  Is  a  newspaper  that  reported  truly 
meaningful  news  rather  than  news  that  sells 
newspapers,  then  I  probably  would  want  to 
work  for  It.  Something  like  I.  P.  Stone's 
Weekly.  But  there  aren't  many  papers  around 
like  that.  So  I  might  have  to  settle  for  some- 
thing more  conventional.  And  besides,  I 
come  from  what  you  might  call  a  lower 
middle  class  family.  It's  Important  for  me 
to  have  the  kind  of  money  that  you  can  do 
things  with.  I  like  taking  vacations,  seeing 
good  movies,  drinking  good  wine,  and  any- 
thing that  is  sort  of  expensive,  amd  that  be- 
comes a  factor  In  what  I  do.  I  want  a  Job 
that  allows  me  to  do  these  things.  It's  a 
problem.  I've  spent  four  years  here,  writing 
In  the  Crimson  about  how  we  should  have  a 
•ociallst  democracy  .  .  .  writing  for  an  audi- 
ence that  Is  not  like  the  mass  audience  out 
there,  and  It's  hard,  you  almost  feel  like  an 
elitist  .  .  .  you  tell  people,  no,  you  shouldn't 
be  Interested  In  last  night's  murder,  or  what 
Is  happening  to  the  Republican  Party,  but 
you  should  be  Interested  In  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  Chile.  I  guess  some  newspapers  are 
better  than  others,  but  usually  you  have  to 
take  a  Job  wherever  you  can  get  one. 

"To  your  question  of  settling  down  some- 
time and  If  I'm  going  to  raise  a  family,  well, 
I  sort  of  push  that  Into  the  background.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  come  from  a  background 
where  the  best  thing  a  woman  can  do  Is  have 
a  career  and  get  married.  I  kind  of  respect 
that  but  I  don't  see  it  happening  for  a  while. 
It's  not  easy,  it's  not  easy  going  bonoe  and 
having  a  grandmother  say  I  Just  want  to  see 
you  as  a  bride  before  I  die.  I  guess  when  you 
are  a  Journalist  you  have  to  be  willing  to 
move  a  lot,  to  take  risks.  I  worry  about  It. 
When  I  came  here,  I  thought  I  had  It  made. 
But  It  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  bad  experi- 
ence, so  I  don't  know  how  things  In  the  fu- 
ture will  turn  out.  Even  here  at  Harvard  so 
few  people  go  ovit  and  get  jobs  when  they 
graduate,  they  keep  studying.  I  understand 
why  people  here  do  that,  but  It  makes  It 
harder  when  you  don't.  I  guess  you  can  say 
I'm  somewhat  scared." 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  H.R.  11500  if  you  are  a  coal  mine 
Werator  you  are  no  good  and  must  be 
discriminated  against. 
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This  inane  bill  would  establish  such 
stringent  restrictions  on  mine  operators 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
surface  mine  for  coal  without  returning 
the  mined  land  to  its  approximate  origi- 
nal contour,  no  matter  how  nutty  or  ex- 
pensive that  would  be. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
an  80  percent  subsidy  to  landowners  who 
are  not  coal  operators  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned lands  in  accordance  with  sound 
soil  conservation  practices.  That  is,  for 
some  odd  reason,  he  can  reclaim  30  acres, 
no  more.  It  makes  a  fellow  wonder  what 
is  magic  about  30  acres.  If  it  Is  a  good 
Idea  for  that  many,  why  not  for  all  the 
mined  land  the  farmer  owns?  And  coal 
operators,  too? 

But  mind  you,  if  a  coal  operator  owns 
the  land,  he  cannot  reclaim  the  land  in 
accordance  with  good  soil  practices  at 
all.  He  has  to  put  it  back  to  its  original 
contour,  no  matter  how  wretched  nature 
herself  had  contoured  the  land  before 
mining  began. 

All  that  leads  me  to  believe  any  bill 
like  H.R.  11500  which  imposes  such  er- 
ratic requirements  must  be  irrational.  In 
fact,  H.R.  11500  makes  as  much  sense  as 
trying  to  grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Pesik. 
It  ought  to  be  buried  and  a  decent  bill 
substituted,  one  which  respects  both  the 
Nation's  environmental  values  and  its 
energ5'  needs. 
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MR.  SAM  SIEGAL 


MICHIGAN  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSE  NATIONAL  POSITION  IN 
FAVOR  OF  FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago,  when  I  learned  that  the 
National  Education  Association  here  in 
Washington  had  joined  in  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  with  the  NAACP  in  favor 
of  busing  for  our  Detroit  area  school- 
children, I  publicly  asked  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  membership  of  the 
Michigan  Educat.on  Association  had 
been  asked  their  opinion.  Judging  by 
the  fumbling  and  stumbling  that  took 
place,  following  my  announcement,  the 
membership  had  not  been  polled. 

In  substantiation  of  my  point,  I  re- 
cently received  petitions  bearing  the 
names  of  230  persons  in  or  near  my  con- 
gressional district  which  stated  the 
following: 

We,  the  undersigned  National  Education 
Association  members,  are  opposed  to  the 
National  Education  Association  supporting 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  position  favoring  the 
Detroit  cross-district  busing  desegregation 
case.  We  have  never  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  Issue. 

I  salute  these  members  of  the  NEA 
who  were  willing  to  sign  and  send  me  this 
petition.  This  proves  to  me  once  again 
that  whether  it  is  a  big  educational 
lobby,  or  big  government,  the  views  of 
the  rank  and  file  are  usually  not  asked 
for,  let  alone  considered. 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
today,  to  honor  Mr.  Sam  Siegal,  of 
Bruceton,  Term.  Sam  is  past  president  of 
HJ.S.  and  has  been  mayor  of  Bruceton 
for  18  years.  I  have  known  Sam  for  sev- 
eral years  and  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  civic  leader 
and  humanitarian. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  article  on 
Sam  Siegal  which  appeared  in  the  Jack- 
son, Term.,  Sun  on  Sunday,  May  5: 
Sam  Siegal:  A  Hano,  Exteni«d 
(By  Ellen  Dahnke) 

Bbttceton. — Talk  to  anyone  In  Carroll 
County  or  even  surrounding  areas  about  a 
civic  campaign,  crusade  or  promotion  and  It's 
likely  that  at  least  one  name  will  emerge  as  a 
major  participant — Sam  Siegal. 

WTille  consumers  coast-to-coast  are  famil- 
iar with  the  Henry  I.  Siegal  Corporation 
(H.I.S.)  brand  name  on  slacks  and  shirts, 
the  senior  vice-president  has  managed  to 
stamp  his  own  unique  brand  on  myriad  proj- 
ects In  the  community  and  state. 

If  local  residents  refer  to  him  as  "Sam"  It 
Is  not  out  of  disrespect,  but  Indicates  the 
kind  of  rapport  Slegel  has  established  with 
his  neighbors. 

Mayor  of  Bruceton  for  18  years  and  one- 
time president  of  H.I.S. .  the  Polish-bom 
Slegel  has  run  the  gamut  from  his  begln- 
nmgs  as  an  assistant  plant  manager  In  the 
Dickson  plant  to  making  specially  ordered 
shirts  for  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  he  traces  his  diverse  accomplishments 
in  an  Interview  in  his  home  here,  Slegel  re- 
calls laughingly  that  when  brother,  Henry, 
first  sent  him  to  Dickson  In  1936,  "I  didn't 
think  I  wanted  to  stay." 

Slegel  had  only  been  in  the  United  States 
one  year,  working  In  an  H.I.S.  plant  In 
Scranton,  Pa.,  when  his  brother  sent  him  to 
Dickson  as  an  assistant  plant  manager. 

"You  can  Imagine.  I  came  from  New  York 
to  Dickson."  Slegel  recalled  In  his  still -thick 
accent.  "I  thought  I  was  In  the  wilderness." 

"People  didn't  understand  me— they  still 
don't,"  he  laughed,  "and  I  didn't  understand 
them." 

"I  wanted  to  go  home." 

However,  he  recollects,  his  sister  prevailed 
up>on  him  to  stay  and  buy  a  car. 

"I  was  determined  to  leave  and  had  al- 
ready started  packing."  Slegel  remarked. 
"She  got  after  me  and  told  me  to  get  a  car 
and  go  out  and  have  some  fun." 

Slegel  bought  the  car — "a  beautiful  Hud- 
son, it  had  everything" — and  he  stayed  In 
Dickson — at  least  four  years. 

In  1940.  Slegel  was  transferred  to  Bruce- 
ton where  he  became  plant  manager.  He 
has  not  left  yet.  and,  even  though  he  does 
not  Intend  to  seek  another  term  as  mayor 
In  August,  he  plans  to  stay. 

He  became  president  of  HIS.  In  1945  and 
held  that  position  untU  about  1949  when  the 
company  went  public. 

"When  my  brother  died,  my  family 
thought  that  perhaps  It  would  be  best  to  go 
to  New  York  and  help  out  with  the  business. 
He  recalled.  "I  asked  my  wife  what  she 
wanted  to  do  and  she  left  It  to  me  to  decide. 
I  decided  to  stay." 

Slegel  traces  his  success,  both  in  bustneas 
and  privately,  to  "staying  close  to  people. 
Helping  them  out  when  they  need  It." 

One  of  hlB  memorable  experiences  grew 
out  of  a  request  from  President  Lydon  John- 
son to  the   late  Gov.  Bulord  Ellington — « 
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request  that  spawned  a  friendship  Slegel  Is 
particularly  proud  of. 

President  Johnson,  Slegel  observed,  "had 
an  unusually  large  neck,  size  22  Inches." 

His  friendship  with  the  late  President  be- 
gan when  Johnson  admired  a  shirt  worn  by 
Ellington  at  a  White  House  meeting. 

EHllngton  called  Slegel  and  told  him  the 
President  wanted  "three  or  four  dozen 
shirts."  Slegel  filled  the  order  and  was  In- 
vited on  several  occasions  to  the  White 
House  for  dinner — once  with  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Israel. 

A  picture  of  the  Slegels  with  the  late 
President  hangs  on  a  wall  of  his  den.  Fit- 
tingly enough,  they  are  standing  In  front  of 
a  portrait  of  fellow  T»nn«cfi«an,  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Slegel's  friendship  with  Johnson  continued 
through  the  years  and,  at  least,  on  one  oc- 
casion caused  a  flurry  of  excitement  In  the 
S;egel  hume  one  Christmas  morning. 

Slegel  recalled  that  his  daughter  answered 
the  telephone  that  morning  and  started 
screaming  excitedly.  "Daddy,  Daddy,  It's  the 
President  of   the   United  States!" 

Slegel  calmly  took  the  phone  and  Johnson 
asked  him  where  a  promised  package  of 
shirts  was.  As  It  turned  out,  Slegel  remem- 
bered, Johnson's  secretary  forgot  to  deliver 
the  package  to  her  boss. 

On  a  m;re  somber  note,  Slegel  recalls  that 
President  Johnson  called  him  "about  two 
weeks  before  he  died." 

"He  said  we  were  getting  older  and  why 
wt'uldn't  we  come  to  his  place  In  Texas,  and 
ride  and  enjoy  ourselves,"  Slegel  says.  "I  was 
sick  myself  at  the  time  and  I'll  always  regret 
that  we  didn't  get  to  see  him  again." 

Slegel,  himself,  ts  something  of  a  legend  In 
his  part  of  the  country.  Almost  from  the  first, 
Carroll  Countlans  recognized  Slegel  as  a  man 
who  gets  things  done.  He.  however,  contends, 
"I  Just  dont  know  how  to  say  no." 

"First  they  asked  me  to  take  over  the  Red 
Croes  drive,"  Slegel  recalled.  "Without  really 
knowing  It,  I  was  getting  Involved." 

The  still-buoyant  Slegel.  despite  his  60-odd 
years  and  some  health  problems,  remembers 
proudly  that  the  group  raised  over  $600  "more 
than  anyone  had  ever  raised  In  this  part  of 
the  country." 

Prom  then  on.  Slegel  was  asked  to  help 
with  Just  about  every  charitable  organiza- 
tion on  fund-raising  drives.  In  addition, 
Slegel  has  offered  his  home  to  honor  everyone 
from  the  youths  at  Sheriffs  Youth  Town  in 
Jackson  to  the  winning  Trezevant  basketball 
team. 

Slegel  has  participated  in  rejuvenating  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  county,  sponsoring 
several  dinners  and  meetings  to  spark  In- 
terest in  the  party  and  promote  activity. 

On  another  occasion.  Slegel  thought  the 
Bruceton  high  school  football  team  deserved 
some  support  in  a  post-season  game  with  a 
Memphis  team  in  Jackson.  Not  to  be  stopped 
by  a  mere  problem  with  transporting  local 
fans,  the  Innovative  Slegel.  arranged  for  a 
train  to  take  "anyone  who  wanted  to  go" 
over  to  Jackson. 

"We  had  thousands."  he  recalled.  "People 
from  Camden.  Huntingdon.  McKenzle  and 
Bruceton — we  took  everyone." 

"It  was  wonderful."  but  he  adds  ruefully, 
"we  were  beaten  terribly." 

In   195fl,  he  was  elected  mayw  of  Bruce-  , 
ton — a  post  he  still  retains  after   18  years, 
although  he  reminds  that  he  won  one  time 
by  only  18  vot«s. 

Even  as  be  approaches  the  end  of  his  last 
term  as  mayor.  Slegel  isn't  slowing  down.  His 
ciirrent  project  is  aimed  at  constructing  a 
recreational  facility  for  the  some  900  school 
children  In  the  Hollow  Rock-Bruceton  school 
system. 

Slegel  hope*  to  persuade  parents  of  school 
children  to  donate  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  badly  needed  facility.  Already,  he 
has  stArted  a  peraonAl  door-to-door  cam- 
paign, trying  to  r&ise  the  estimated  HO  ,000 
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to  construct  a  baseball  field,  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  courts. 
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GOVERNMENT    SPENDING:     WHERE 
DOES  YOUR  TAX  DOLLAR  GO? 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or    tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
7  years,  we  have  endured  a  rise  In  infla- 
tion of  43  percent.  Inflation  is  currently 
increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  to  16 
percent,  depending  on  which  index  one 
uses.  The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  inflation  and  not  rely  solely  on 
intermittent  price  controls  to  curb  rising 
prices. 

Excessive  Government  spending  is  fre- 
quently blamed  for  high  prices  and  van- 
ishing purchasing  power.  The  relation- 
ship between  a  succession  of  budget  def- 
icits and  rising  inflation  is  an  indisputa- 
ble fact.  And  $300  billion  budget  pro- 
posals raise  the  central  question:  'Where 
is  all  that  money  going?  Last  month 
when  American  taxpayers  were  working 
frantically  to  complete  their  income  tax 
forms,  most  could  feel  assured  that  their 
money  is  going  to  pay  for  activities  which 
are  at  least  hypothetically  justified  as 
being  in  the  public  interest. 

With  outlays  approaching  $300  billion, 
one  can  expect  a  minimal  amount  of 
waste  and  duplication.  But  some  exam- 
ples of  Government  spending  seem  im- 
plausible. Let  us  take  a  look  at  where 
some  of  your  tax  dollars  have  gone  in 
the  last  few  years: 

Wbebe  Yottk  Tax  Dollars  Wknt 

$70,000  went  to  study  the  perspiration 
given  oflr  by  the  Australian  abortglnea. 

Some  money  could  possibly  been  saved  on 
the  aborigine  project  if  only  the  State  De- 
partment had  prevailed  upon  Turkey  to  lend 
the  Australians  the  odor  measuring  machine 
we  purchased  for  them  for  $28,361. 

$350,000  a  year  to  maintain  13  government 
members  of  the  Interdepartmental  Screw 
Thread  Committee. 

$35,000  in  two  years  produced  two  De- 
fense Department  films  showing  military  peo- 
ple how  to  brush  their  teeth. 

$80,000  for  design  and  $230,000  for  "en- 
vlronment*!  testing"  of  a  prototype  eero 
gravity  toilet  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and   Space  Administration  Is  building. 

$660,000  to  construct  the  Hockey  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  Nary  spent  $375,000  to  find  out  if 
Frlsbees  can  be  used  to  carry  flares  over  bat- 
tlefields.   Unfortunately,    they    can't. 

$19,300  study  commissioned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  find  out  why  children  fall  off  tricycles. 

Storage  costs  of  $59,000  per  year  to  main- 
tain 1500  tons  of  feathers  in  the  government 
stockpile  program. 

$35,000  for  one  year  of  chasing  wild  boars 
In  Pakistan. 

$50,000  to  study  the  Ufevlews  of  the  Oau- 
Jiro  Indians  in  Colombia. 

$117 J50  a  year  for  the  Board  of  Tea 
Tasters.  This  doesn't  count  the  extra  sip- 
ping done  by  the  Bo«utl  of  Tee  Appeals. 

•nie  Queen  of  England  received  $68,000 
for  not  planting  cotton  on  her  plantation 
In  Mississippi.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  got 
only  $14,000  for  not  planting  wheat  and 
Mbby-McNell  received  $19,000  for  growing 
no  cotton. 


Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito  garnered  $2 
million  to  purchase  a  luxury  yacht. 

$6,000  went  to  study  Polish  bisexual  frogs. 

$85,000  was  consumed  learning  about  the 
"Cultural,  Economic,  and  Social  Input  of 
Rural  Road  Construction  in  Poland. 

$20,000  to  study  the  blood  groups  of  Pol- 
ish Zlotnika  pigs. 

$5,000  to  collect  rare  moss  in  Burma,  and 
another  $8,000  to  track  down  specimens  of  s 
certain  Burmese  ant. 

$15,000  to  find  Yugoslavian  lizards,  and 
$5,000  to  learn  aU  about  Yugoslavian  In- 
tertldal  Hermit  Crabs. 

$121,000  to  find  out  why  people  say  "alnt." 

871 .000  to  compile  a  history  of  comic  books. 

$5,000  for  an  analysis  of  violin  varnish. 

Los  Angeles  received  $203,979  to  extend 
travelers'  aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 

$6,000  to  a  scholar  who  labored  to  write 

the  poem    "Llghght."  That's  not  the  title 

that's  the  poem. 

Experts  investigating  the  construction  of 
the  C-5A  caxg^  plane  found  proof  of  the 
Defense  Department  paying  $111  tix  a  pin. 
Overall  construction  was  so  inefficient  that  if 
your  family  car  were  built  on  the  same 
methods  with  similarly  inflated  labor  costs, 
it  would  have  to  be  priced  at  $100,000. 

The  bureaucrats  who  devise  these  impor- 
tant projects  need  a  rest  now  and  then.  The 
Alaskan  Chateau  in  Anchorage  is  maintained 
for  their  exclusive  use  (provided  they  make 
$20,000  or  more  or  are  members  of  the  mili- 
tary above  the  rank  of  major) .  For  $3  a  day, 
these  pubUc  servants  can  unwind  In  steam 
rooms,  sauna,  sun  rooms,  massage  rooms,  a 
gym,  and  a  cocktaU  lounge.  The  bill  for 
salaries  alone  at  the  Alaskan  Chateau  totals 
more  than  $100,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  claiming  that 
all  of  these  expenditures  were  com- 
pletely unjustified.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  must  scrutinize  much 
more  critically  the  outlays  of  public 
moneys. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  the  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974  In  order  to  provide 
effective  congressional  review  of  budget 
proposals.  The  bill  would  establish 
budget  committees  in  each  House  to 
oversee  the  entire  budget-economic  pic- 
ture. It  would  provide  for  the  setting  of 
targets  for  total  expenditures.  Congreai 
would  be  able  to  determine  whether  $ 
budget  surplus  or  deficit  would  be  war- 
ranted in  light  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion. Congress  could  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive legislative  budget  whose  pri- 
orities could  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  President's  budget.  Finally,  every 
Federal  program  would  have  to  justify 
its  very  existence  in  light  of  the  need 
to  reduce  Government  waste  and  dupli- 
cation. This  measure  will  hopefully  be 
ready  for  the  President's  signature  this 
summer.  Nothing  demonstrates  the  need 
for  this  historic  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion more  than  the  foregoing  list  of 
questionable  Government  expenditures. 


METRIC  CONVERSION  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rxoKn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  against  H.R.  11035,  the  Natiooil 
Metric  Conversion  Act,  despite  the  fact 
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that  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  proceed  with  conversion. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  centered  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  wsis  con- 
sidered, which  did  not  permit  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  assist  small 
businesses  with  meeting  the  extra  costs 
associated  with  the  retraining  of  em- 
ployees in  the  metric  system,  and  the 
expenses  of  those  employees  who  would 
have  to  provide  their  own  metric  tools 
and  equipment. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
Include  in  its  bill  the  recommendations 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  that 
financial  and  technical  assistance  be  pro- 
vided for  small  firms.  As  these  recom- 
mendations were  not  incorporated  In  the 
bill  before  the  House  today,  I  could  not 
support  it. 


FIPTY-POUR  YEARS  OP  SERVICE  TO 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Bonnie  L.  Gentry,  principal  of  the  Ben 
P.  Tisinger  Elementary  School  in  Mes- 
quite,  Tex.,  Is  retiring  this  month  from 
an  active  role  in  education  after  54  years 
of  continuous  service  as  both  teacher  and 
principal  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Gentry's  dedication  to  children 
and  young  people  has  been  quite  evident 
since  her  career  began  in  1920  at  Prairie 
View,  Rockwall  County,  in  a  two-teacher 
school.  From  there  she  went  to  Nadine,  a 
one- teacher  school  in  Rockwall  County. 
Then  she  taught  at  Caddo  Mills  Elemen- 
tary and  Royse  City  Elementary.  Mrs. 
Gentry  then  went  back  to  Caddo  Mills  as 
principal  of  the  high  school.  She  came  to 
the  Mesqulte  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict in  1951.  Ben  F.  Tisinger  Elementary 
in  the  Northridge  area  opened  in  1957 
and  Mrs.  Gentry  became  the  first  princi- 
pal. 

Mrs.  Gentry  is  past  president  of  the 
Dallas  County  Elementary  Teachers  As- 
sociation, past  president  of  the  Mesqulte 
Teachers  Association,  and  past  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women— Mesqulte  Branch.  She  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Mesqulte  Coun- 
cil of  Women's  Clubs;  as  parUamentar- 
jan.  Mesqulte  City  CouncU  of  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations;  and  Is  a  member 
of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma — EpsUon  Chap- 
ter—Society. 

Other  organizations  that  Mrs.  Gentry 
has  been  active  In  hiclude:  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Texas,  National  Education  Asso- 
oatlon,  Texas  State  Teachers'  Assocla- 
HOT.  Mesqulte  City  CoimcU  of  Par«nt- 
Taacher  Associations,  Ben  F.  Tisinger 
PTA  Executive  Board  and  Association, 
«nerican  Association  of  University 
Women,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star— 
Caddo  Mills  Chapter,  and  Mesqulte 
J-hamber  of  Commerce.  Mrs.  Gentry  has 
wen  awarded  both  an  honorary  life 
?»onberahlp  in  the  Texas  Congress  of 
*»»«it6  and  Teachers  Association  and 
«honorary  life  membership  In  the  Na- 
w»nal  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
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Association,  the  highest  honor  given  in 
the  PTA. 

Church,  community,  and  family  ac- 
tivities have  always  been  important  to 
Mrs.  Gentry.  She  and  her  husband,  Clar- 
ence, a  retired  farmer,  are  long  time  resi- 
dents of  Royse  City,  Tex.  They  are  both 
active  members  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  in  Royse  City  where  she  has 
taught  an  adult  Sunday  school  class  for 
over  25  years. 

We,  as  members  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion, are  proud  of  Mrs.  Gentry,  of  what 
she  has  accomplished  and  of  her  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  in  education.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  her. 

A  list  of  the  Texas  congressional  dele- 
gation follows: 

John  a.  Tower,  U.S.  Senator. 

Wright  Patman,  Member  of  Congress,  First 
District. 

Charles  Wilson.  Member  of  Congress,  Sec- 
ond DUtrict. 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  U.S.  Senator. 

James  M.  Collins,  Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District. 

Ray  Roberts,  Member  of  Congress.  Fourth 
District. 

Alan  Steelman,  Member  of  Congress,  Fifth 
DUtrict. 

Olin  E.  Teague,  Member  of  Congress.  Sixth 
District. 

BUI  Archer,  Member  of  Congress,  Seventh 
District. 

Bob  Eckhardt,  Member  of  Congress,  Eighth 
District. 

Jack  Brooks,  Member  of  Congress,  Ninth 
District. 

J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle,  Member  of  Congress, 
10th  District. 

W.  R.  Poage,  Member  of  Congress,  11th 
District. 

James  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress, 
12th  District. 

Robert  D.  Price,  Member  of  Congress,  13th 
District. 

John  Young.  Member  of  Congress,  14th 
District. 

E.  (Kika)  de  la  Oarza,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 15th  District. 

Richard  C.  White,  Member  of  Congress, 
16th  District. 

Omar  Burleson,  Member  of  Congress,  17th 
District. 

Barbara  Jordan,  Member  of  Congress,  18th 
District. 

George  H.  Mahon,  Member  of  Congress 
19th  District. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Member  of  Congress, 
20th   District. 

O.  Clark,  Flaher,  Member  of  Congress,  2l8t 
District. 

Bob  Casey.  Member  of  Congress,  22nd  Dis- 
trict. 

Abraham  Kazen,  Jr..  Member  of  Congress, 
23d  DUtrict. 

Dale  Milford,  Member  of  Congress,  24th 
District. 


MISS  HOPE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE- 
RITA  A.  RYBARCZYK 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Rita  A. 
Rybarczyk,  R.N.,  EWe  County's  Miss 
Hope  1974  has  been  named  Miss  Hope  of 
New  York  State  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

hOm  Rybareiyk,  a  pretty,  24-year-oId 
graduate  of  Canlslus  College,  and  the  Sis- 
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ters  Charity  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
in  Buffalo,  is  presently  specializing  in 
cancer  related  nursing  at  Strong  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Rita  will  be  the  official  representative 
of  the  society,  symboiizing  progress  in 
care  and  treatment  to  cancer  patients 
through  research,  education,  and  service. 

The  rampant  treacherous  effects  of 
cancer  will  touch  almost  every  family  in 
the  United  States.  Cancer  research  and 
the  implementation  of  that  research 
have  made  great  strides  in  controlling 
and  removing  malignancies  from  victims 
of  cancer,  but  the  nature  of  the  disease- 
its  many  forms,  and  deceptive  causes — 
have  made  it  by  far  t!-.e  most  dreaded 
cause  of  illness  and  death  in  this  country. 

Rita  and  the  American  Cancer  Society 
are  the  symbols  of  hope  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  that  cures  will 
be  found — perhaps  in  our  lifetime — to 
free  us  from  the  tragedies  of  cancer. 

I  salute  Miss  Rybarczyk,  and  the  many 
other  medical  professionals  and  para- 
professionals,  and  the  society  itself,  for 
their  outstanding  dedication  to  finding  a 
cure  for  cancer,  and  to  easing  the  suffer- 
ing of  victims  whose  only  true  hope  rests 
with  them. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND 
PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  private  philan- 
thropy has  been  a  major  support  of  our 
health  care  facihties  in  the  past.  Not 
only  has  private  philanthropy  reduced 
the  Federal  and  State  costs  of  health 
facilities  and  programs,  but  also  it  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  Interested  community  citizens 
with  the  health  facilities  which  deliver 
care  to  them.  As  a  physician.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  contribution  made  by  con- 
cerned philanthropists,  of  all  economic 
levels.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
any  law  we  write  would  slow  down,  or 
prevent  entirely,  this  excellent  source  of 
voluntary  action  from  continuing. 

That  is  why  I  find  mj'self  interested 
in  the  upcoming  National  Conference  on 
National  Health  Insurance  and  Private 
Philanthropy,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  for  Hospital  Development, 
in  Washington  on  Jime  19.  at  the  Quality 
Motor  Inn  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  major 
question  of  the  conference  will  be :  "Will 
your  hospital's  private  philanthropy 
program  die  out  because  of  National 
Health  Insurance?"  As  the  cochairmen 
of  the  conference  point  out,  theh"  discus- 
sions with  congressmen  and  staff  Indi- 
cate that  little  serious  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  question. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  think  about  this  matter, 
I  introduce  Into  the  Ricord  at  this  potat 
the  letter  of  Invitation  that  has  been 
mailed  by  the  cochairmen  to  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, foundation  leaders,  and 
hospital  development  officers  all  across 
the  country: 
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The  National   Associatiow 

roB  Hospital  Dkvelopmlsmt, 
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MATTER  OF  IMPEACHMENT 


May  7,  I97i 


Jack  Hermak. 
Regional  Vice  President, 
New  York-New  Jersey  Region: 

Dear  Friend:  Will  your  hoepltal's  private 
pbllanthropy  program  die  out  because  of  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance? 

It  Is  clear  that  hospital  finances  already 
have  been  aSected  profotindly  by  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  and  the  recent  cost  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  government.  The  pros- 
pect Is  for  much  more  of  the  same  with 
National  Health  Insurance,  which  Is  only 
months  away. 

Your  hoepltal's  continued  development  de- 
pends upon  private  giving.  Yet.  are  you 
aware  that  there  Is  no  mechanism  In  any 
of  the  proposed  National  Health  Insurance 
bills  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
private  giving?  Indeed,  our  p>ersonal  conver- 
sations with  congressmen  and  their  staSs 
Indicate  that  almost  no  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  vital  matter. 

Certainly  all  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives should  be  aware  of  the  need  to  continue 
this  kind  of  philanthropy.  As  community 
leaders,  they  should  know  that  as  NHI  stand- 
ardizes costs,  delivery  of  care,  and  financing, 
private  philanthropy  may  well  die  out,  and 
with  It  will  go  much  of  the  community  In- 
terest and  pluralism  so  necessary  for  creative 
health  Institutions.  Further,  they  should 
know  that  the  total  cost  of  health  care  to 
the  Federal  government  would  be  reduced 
by  legislated  encouragement  of  giving. 

We  Invite  you  to  attend  our  conference,  at 
which  we  intend  to  probe  this  matter  deeply 
with  Congreaslonal  and  Administration 
leaders  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  other 
health  public  policy  experts.  We  Intend  to 
bring  the  results  of  this  conference  directly 
to  the  Congress  so  that  its  members  may 
know  the  depth  of  the  problem  and  our 
concern. 

We  don't  have  much  time  to  develop  this 
LBsue.  and  we  need  all  the  Insights  and  view- 
points we  can  get.  Join  us. 
Sincerely, 

I.  Brewster  Tkrrt. 
Regional  Vice  President, 

Mid-Atlantic  Region. 


VETERANS   AND   SURVIVORS*  COM- 
PENSATION INCREASES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  spirallng 
Inflation  and  continuous  increases  In  the 
cost  of  Uvin;  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  those  living  on  a  low,  fixed  in- 
come. Among  those  hardest  hit  are  the 
more  than  2  million  veterans  and  their 
families  who  rely  for  their  survival  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  VA  compensation 
checks. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  voting  to  unani- 
mously accept  H.R.  14117,  the  veterans 
and  survivors'  compensation  Increases. 
This  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
much-needed  increases  in  the  amount  of 
compensation  pajTnents  to  veterans 
with  a  service-connected  disability  or  to 
surviving  dependents  of  veterans  who 
have  died  from  such  a  disability. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  sim- 
ilar bill.  I  urge  the  conferees  on  this 
legislation  to  move  with  dispatch,  to  en- 
able speedy  final  consideration  of  this 
most  needed  measure. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  House  is  considering  the 
serious  constitutional  matter  of  im- 
peachment, I  believe  the  following  article 
may  ae  helpful: 

Executive  Impeachment:   Stealing  Fibx 

Prom  the  Gods 

(By  Timothy  Walthall) 

introduction 

Impeachment  Is  something  of  an  enigma 
to  most  people.  To  the  uninitiated,  It  often 
appears  as  some  sort  of  constitutionally  au- 
thorized congressional  witch-hunt,  wherein 
a  vindictive  legislature  takes  its  revenge 
upon  the  hapless  officer.  Legal  practitioners 
are  piqued  that  commonly  accepted  legal 
precepts  do  not  apply  to  this  curious  form 
of   "legislative   Justice." 

The  law  of  Impeachment  is  unique  In 
American  Jurisprudence  as  perhape  the  only 
area  In  the  formulation  of  which  the  Judi- 
ciary takes  no  part.  There  has  been  no  legis- 
lation to  fill  out  the  frail  constitutional 
framework  left  by  the  founders.  Prior  Im- 
I>eachments  are  of  diminished  Importance 
because  of  the  way  that  they  have  been 
resolved  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
binding  upon  the  men  who  make  the  law. 
There  Is  no  federal  commonlaw  or  case  law 
and  no  Judicial  opinions  as  such  to  rely 
on.  There  Is  only  the  mystical  lex  Parlia- 
mentaria  to  guide  the  dls^wsltlon  of  Im- 
peachments. 

Only  slightly  less  misunderstood  than 
Impeachment  Itself  Is  the  single  Instance 
of  presidential  Impeachment  we  have  had: 
the  Johnson  Impeachment. 

Due  to  a  resurgent  Interest  In  the  topic, 
and  the  great  questions  It  raises,  a  fresh 
look  at  this  Inveterate  mechanism  of  ex- 
ecutive removal  is  appropriate.  In  partic- 
ular. Just  what  does  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ultimately  the  Senate,  con- 
sider when  they  decide  whether  or  not 
to  remove  one  or  both  of  our  governments 
highest  magistrates?  What  must  a  man  do 
to  warraiit  his  Impeachment?  Are  the  law- 
makers ever  under  any  duty  to  Impeach? 
Should  they  be?  What  (if  any)  alternatives 
are  available  and  desirable  to  Impeachment 
as  a  process  of  removing  the  Chief  Executive? 

Finally  I  should  point  out  that  I  have 
tried  as  much  as  possible  to  limit  the  scope 
of  my  comments  to  executive  Impeachments. 
The  subject  is  of  particular  Interest  at  this 
time  and  Judicial  Impeachment  Is  an  area 
well-covered  In  the  literature.  Though  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  overlap,  the  two  areas  In- 
volve somewhat  different  policy  considera- 
tions and  therefore  deserve  separate  treat- 
ment. 

THE    ENGLISH     BACKGROUND 

Impeachment  as  used  In  the  Constitution 
Is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  proceeding  by 
the  legislature  to  remove  a  civil  officer  of 
the  United  States  from  his  office  upon 
charges.  Technically,  the  word  Impeachment 
applies  only  to  the  InltUI  accusation  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatlvee.  The  actual 
removal  cannot  be  accomplished  untU  the 
accused  Is  tried  by  the  Senate  upon  the 
charges  preferred  by  the  House.  In  order  to 
better  understand  Impeachment  In  the 
United  States  resort  must  be  taken  to  Its 
origin  and  use  In  England. 

Impeachment  m  a  legtd  entity  emerged  in 
Ibigland  during  tbe  heroic  ttruggle  between 
Bllng  »nd  Parliament  sometime  In  tbe  mld- 
fourteeath  century.  Since  tlsM  InunemorliLl 
1'^ng^l■>)  monarcha  bed  been  accruing  »n 
awesome  reserve  of  power,  until  It  had  bor- 


dered upon  the  absolute.  When  Parliament 
took  to  reversing  this  tradition,  to  tram, 
ferrlng  some  of  the  sovereign  power  to  them- 
selves, the  members  developed  tbe  process  at 
Impeachment. 

But  Impeachment  was  not  aimed  at  th* 
king  himself.  In  that  day,  no  member  of 
Parliament  would  have  dared  to  suggest  that 
the  king  was  not  above  the  law.  What  wu 
attacked  was  the  concept  that  his  royal  min. 
Uters  were  likewise  Immune.  Parliament 
claimed  the  right  to  remove  and  punish  the 
king's  ministers  who  would  overawe  and  wtn 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
law  courts.  Impeachment  would  be  their 
means.  As  Edmund  Burke  put  it:  "It  la  by 
this  tribunal  that  statesmen  who  abuse  their 
power  are  tried  before  statesmen  and  by 
statesmen,  upon  solid  principles  of  state 
morality." 

So  It  was  that  impeachment,  like  Its  kin- 
dred  Attrunder  (or  the  BUI  oi  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties )  un J  Adriress  to  the  Kiag  was  a  device, 
a  "political  weapon"  really,  fashioned  by 
Parliament  to  curb  the  immense  power  of 
the  king  by  controlling  his  appointees.  To  be 
sure.  In  its  early  uses,  Impeachment  was  t 
blunt  Instrument.  The  members  did  not  limit 
their  power  to  the  king's  minions;  Impeach- 
ment was,  m  theory  at  least,  applicable  to  all 
subjects  of  the  king,  lest  a  wily  Tudor  cir- 
cumvent Parliament's  authority  by  employ- 
ing "non-offlclals"  to  Implement  his  poUcle*. 
Then,  too.  impeachment  had  a  much  greater 
deterrent  effect:  punishment  upon  convic- 
tion knew  no  bounds  and  occasionally  in- 
cluded death. 

Moat  Important,  Parliament  declined  spe- 
cific Identification  of  what  would  constltuta 
an  Impeachable  offense.  This  again  to  avoid 
being  outflanked  by  their  reeourceful  sover- 
eign. Instead,  It  was  left  to  be  defined  by  tbe 
course  of  the  lex  parHamentaria,  that  law 
which  Parliament  made  up  to  suit  the  needa 
of  the  case  before  it.  As  a  matter  of  practloa. 
artlcloa  of  Impeachment  usually  Included  a 
recitation  that  the  accused  stood  Impeached 
for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  which 
one  author  has  described  as  "general  official 
misconduct"  and  has  Included  everything 
from  high  treason  to  rendering  an  unconstl- 
ttitlonal  opinion  to  giving  "bad  advice"  to 
the  king. 

One  point,  however,  becomes  clear  upon 
examination  of  the  Impeachments  enter- 
tained by  tbe  House  of  Lords:  Impeachment 
would  He  for  conduct  which  could  not  be 
considered  criminal  at  common  law.  In  Eng- 
lish practice  before  1737,  "the  greatest  poa- 
sible  variety  of  offenaea,  not  Indictable,  ware 
nevertheles  held  proper  causes  for  Impeach- 
ment." Tbe  phrase  "high  Crimea  and  Mla- 
demeanors"  was.  as  Brown  puts  it.  "•  •  •  » 
generalisation  aa  broad  as  the  mischief 
against  which  the  proceaa  of  Impeachment 
guards."  For  the  evils  are  too  Inaldloua  and 
the  poUtlcaJ  craft  too  elusive  to  predetermine 
what  would  be  Impeachable.  An  examination 
of  some  of  the  English  articlea  of  Impeach- 
ment exhibited  by  the  House  of  Commons 
win  bear  out  thla  contention. 

In  1460,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  waa  Impeached 
for  "procuring  offices  for  persona  who  were 
unfit  and  unworthy  of  them"  and  for  Inter- 
fering with  justice  by  stopping  wrlta  of  ap- 
peala  in  criminal  prooecutlons.  Tbe  Duke  ad- 
mitted some  of  the  articles,  denied  otlMn 
and  threw  hlmaelf  upon  the  mercy  of  tbt 
king.  The  Houae  of  Commona  called  It  tntr 
son,  but  tbe  king  would  not  acquiesce  In 
thla.  Instead  he  banished  the  Duke  tT<mx  the 
kingdom  for  five  yeara  for  what  be  oonaldared 
misdemeanors. 

Article  I  exhibited  agalnat  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  Telverton  In  leai  accused  him  of  jalUns 
persona  "refusing  to  enter  Into  bonda  to  re- 
strain tbelr  own  trades"  before  be  had  aa- 
thorlty  to  require  tbe  bonda.  He  waa.  In  ibflci 
enforcing  lawa  of  hla  own  making.  Thla  la 
arguably  criminal.  But  Article  VI  chariid 
•hat  he  had  commenced  aulta,  and  failed  to 
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prosecute  them.  To  be  sure,  the  Attorney 
General  was  either  haraiwlng  his  foes  or  ne- 
glecting to  prosecute  his  friends  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  merited  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yelverton  was  fined  and  Imprisoned  In 
tbe  Tower  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

Tbe  Infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
impeached  on  a  variety  of  offenses  In  1626 
Including  attempting  to  convert  the  king  of 
England  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  to  Cathol- 
icism by  various  devices;  failure  to  guard 
ibe  high  seas  as  the  great  admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  procuring  offices  and 
bonors  for  himself  and  his  relatives,  thereby 
preventing  the  deserving  from  so  doing. 

Chief  Justice  Scroggs  was  accused  In  1680  of 
having  discharged  a  grand  Jury  before  It 
made  Its  presentments,  and  of  having  arbi- 
trarily granted  general  warrants  in  blank. 
These  articles,  like  the  others  set  out  above, 
charged  abuses  of  discretionary  power,  but 
were  certainly  not  crimes  as  we  know  them. 

Baoul  Berger  has  organized  the  English 
Impeachment  charges  Into  five  Inclusive  cat- 
egories: (1)  misapplication  of  funds;  (2) 
abuse  of  oIHclal  discretion;  (3)  neglect  of 
duty;  (4)  encroachments  on  and  contempts 
of  Parliamentary  prerogative;  and  (5) 
charges  groups  under  the  general  rubric  of 
corruption.  Classes  (2)  through  (4)  of  these 
predominantly  non-crlmlnal  In  nature,  while 
groups  (1)  and  (5) ,  though  more  often  crim- 
inal, need  not  be. 

Vlnerlan  Lecturer  Richard  Wooddeson's 
appraisal  of  Impeachable  offenses  does  not 
conflict  with  Berger's.  Though  Wooddeson 
characterizes  Impeachments  as  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  offenses  he  then  describes 
could  not  have  been  Indictable  at  common 
law.  Thus,  he  declares: 

■ '.  .  .  If  a  lord  chancellor  be  guilty  of  act- 
ing grossly  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
If  the  Judges  mislead  their  sovereign  by  un- 
constitutional opinion,  if  any  magistrate  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  or 
introduce  arbitrary  power  .  .  .  where  a  lord 
chancellor  has  been  thought  to  have  put  the 
seal  to  any  Ignominious  treaty,  a  lord  admiral 
to  neglect  the  safeguard  of  the  sea,  an  am- 
bassador to  betray  his  trust,  a  privy  coun- 
sellor to  propound  or  support  pernicious  or 
dlstaonarable  meastires,  or  a  oonfldentlal 
advisor  of  the  sovereign  to  obtain  exorbitant 
pant  or  Incompatible  employment;  these 
imputations  have  properly  occasioned  Im- 
peachments; because  It  is  apparent  how  little 
the  ordinary  tribunals  are  calculated  to  take 
cognizance  of  such  offenses  or  to  Investigate 
and  to  reform  the  general  policy  of  the 
sute." 

This  last  remark  points  to  the  crucial  dis- 
tinction between  the  law  of  parliamentary 
Impeachments  and  the  common  law.  The 
common  law  protected  the  king's  peace 
igalnst  disturbances  arising  from  disputes 
between  Individual  citizens.  The  role  of  the 
commonlaw  courts  was  mainly  passive.  They 
«re  not  meant  to  set  or  direct  national 
policies.  This  has  always  been  a  function  of 
the  leguiature  and  the  executive  In  a 
republic. 

The  High  Court  of  Impeachment  played  a 
Tery  different  role.  Its  very  purpose,  as  re- 
nted above,  was  to  regiUate  the  policies  of 
the  sute:  it  passed  Judgment  upon  the  high- 
est ministers  of  the  state.  Needless  to  say,  the 
•tandards  by  which  public  officers,  who  for- 
mulate and  administer  governmental  polices, 
Y*  Judged  wUl  be  different  from  those  used 
for  private  citizens.  When  a  commoner  is 
negligent,  only  his  victim  stiffera  the  con- 
•equences:  when  the  lord  high  admiral  ne- 
glects to  safeguard  the  sea,  the  very  existence 
or  the  nation  Is  at  stake. 

If  Parliament  hoped  to  effectively  Influ- 
•nce  governmental  policy,  it  must  in  some 
*»y  control  those  who  would  implement  It. 
«  other  means  were  restricted  at  that  time, 

uZj!^  '*^*  *"  ^'"^  P*f*  *o  hnpeachment. 
tmd  as  the  means  by  which  Parliament 
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could  monitor  the  affairs  of  state.  As  such, 
though  Judicial  In  form.  Impeachment  was 
essentially  a  legislative  process.  English  Im- 
peachments were  then  more  legislative  than 
adjudicatory.  They  put  Parliament's  stamp 
of  disapproval  upon  certain  state  policies  by 
removing  their  principal  adherents. 

But  the  animus  of  legislation  Is  politics. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  Impeachments  are 
legislative  is  also  to  say  that  they  are  politi- 
cal In  nature.  This  fact,  coupled  with  un- 
limited Jurisdiction  and  punishment,  at 
times  produced  untoward  results  In  English 
Impeachments. 

CONSTTTTmONAL  PROVISIONS 

six  disjointed  references  m  the  constitu- 
tion set  out  the  rudiments  of  the  law  of  Im- 
peachment In  the  United  States.  The  first 
two  confer  exclusive  Jurlsldictlon  upon  Con- 
gress to  prosecute  and  try  Impeachments. 
Article  I,  sec.  2,  cl.  5  reads: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  .  .  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  Impeachment." 

This  Is  the  power  to  accuse  only.  Article 
II.  sec.  3,  cl.  6  completes  the  delegation  of 
power: 

"The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  .  .  ." 

This  clause  also  outlines  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  procedure  to  be  observed  In  Im- 
peachments: 

"When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside:  And  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  members  present." 

This  last  proviso  was  Included,  we  are  told, 
to  "break  the  force  of  faction,"  to  insure  that 
the  head  of  state  is  not  carried  away  by 
partisan  whim.  Yet  a  two  thirds  consensus 
puts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  prosecution 
which  Is  Justified  only  when  weighed  against 
the  gravity  of  Presidential  removal. 

But  this  provision  alone  cannot  prevent  a 
pretext  removal  of  the  President.  It  can  only 
require  that  the  faction  reach  two  thirds  of 
the  Senate  before  proceeding.  More  likely  is 
the  danger  that  a  President's  abtises  wUl  be 
continued  through  the  obstlnance  of  a  parti- 
san minority  In  the  Senate.  One  should  also 
keep  m  mind  that.  In  the  end,  impartiality 
depends  upon  the  fair  judgment  and  good 
conscience  of  the  Senators.  And  this,  In  turn, 
can  be  assured  only  by  good  sense  and  a 
sober  choice  by  the  voters. 

Mlndftil  of  the  excesses  under  English  prac- 
tice, the  framers  carefully  provided  that: 

"Judgment  in  cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  en- 
Joy  any  office  of  Honor  Trust  or  Profit  under 
the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  Liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment, 
according  to  law." 

Two  other  clauses  make  reference  to  im- 
peachment only  to  remove  doubt  concerning 
Its  effect  on  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Article  n,  sec.  2  excludes  Impeach- 
ment from  the  domain  of  Presidential  par- 
dons. This  is  to  prevent  the  undoing  of 
Congress'  work  by  executive  fiat  and  to  avoid 
the  anomaly  of  putting  the  President  In  a 
postlon  to  pardon  himself.  The  other  pro- 
vision (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2,  cl.  5)  exempts  im- 
peachments from  the  rule  of  jury  trial  In 
criminal  cases. 

Tbe  eesence  of  the  impeachment  power  is 
contained  In  Article  11,  sec.  4: 

"The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all 
Civil  Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for  and 
conviction  of  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

This  is  the  removal  clause.  It  preacrlbee 
who  may  be  Impeached:  basically  all  civil 
officers  up  to  and  Including  the  President. 
Thus,  It  does  not  include  military  officers. 
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who  are  not  clvU  servants,  but  who  are 
removable  by  the  President.  To  provide 
otherwise  would  certainly  impinge  upon  the 
President's  prerogatives  as  commander-in- 
chief.  Also  not  Included  are  federal  em- 
ployees, who  are  dlsmlssable  for  cause  by 
their  superiors.  Clearly  the  Impeachment 
mechanism  was  aimed  at  a  relatively  small, 
manageable  group  of  semi-autonomous  ad- 
ministrators: federal  Judges,  cabinet  officers, 
the  Vice-President,  and  of  course  the  Chief 
Magistrate. 

It  differs  markedly  from  the  English  model 
by  limiting  the  impeachable  class  to  political 
office-holders.  This,  coupled  with  restrictions 
upon  the  legislature's  power  to  punish,  un- 
derscore the  Framers'  recognition  of 
Impeachment  as  a  political  exercise,  quasl- 
judlclal  In  Its  procedure  only. 

Yet  It  Is  not  who  may  be  Impeached,  but 
what  for,  that  gives  the  legislators  head- 
aches. The  Constitution  limits  the  offenses 
to  "Treason  and  Bribery  or  other  high  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors."  Treason  and  bribery  are 
clear  enough  at  law.  The  latter  is  of  ancient 
significance  ard  avails  Itself  easUy  enough 
to  statutory  definition;  treason  is  defined 
in  the  Constitution.  Discernment  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  phrase  "high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors" determines  the  scope  of  the 
Impeachment  power. 

THE  STAJfDARD   OF  IMPEACHABrLlTT 

The  Intended  soc^e  of  this  "delphlc" 
phrase  of  the  Constitution  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  controversy  since  the  earliest  of 
American  Impeachments.  The  question  to  be 
resolved  Is  whether  the  term  was  Intended 
to  Include  misbehavior  not  made  criminal 
by  statute.  The  decided  weight  of  authority 
indicates  that  It  does  Include  such  "non- 
criminal" offenses. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  s 
narrow  construction  of  "high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors"  proceed  mainly  from  the 
text: 

(1)  According  to  well-known  principles  of 
statutory  construction,  the  terms  "Crimes" 
and  "Misdemeanors"  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  same  meanings  they  had  at  commonlaw; 

(2)  The  language  used  In  the  Constitution 
In  referring  to  impeachment  Indicates  an 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  framers  to  make 
It  a  criminal  proceeding: 

1 3 )  In  order  to  preserve  the  other  branches 
from  the  partisan  retribution  of  Congress 
"high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  should  be 
limited  to  Individual  offenses. 

(4)  Impeachment  for  less  than  indictable 
offenses  would  violate  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  weU  known  principle  of 
statutory  construction  that  terms  not  de- 
fined In  the  Instrument  should  be  construed 
as  having  the  ordinary  meaning  they  as- 
sumed at  commonlaw.  And  this  cannon  has 
been  applied  to  the  Constitution  in  numer- 
ous cases.  This  being  the  case,  some  writers 
have  urged  that  "high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors" be  Interpreted  In  their  ordinary 
commonlaw  sense.  In  1787,  so  the  argtiment 
goes,  a  misdemeanor  at  commonlaw  was  only 
a  lesser  criminal  offense  than  a  felony.  If 
thla  meaning  be  accepted,  of  counse  Impeach- 
ments would  lie  for  nothing  less  than  In- 
dictable offenses. 

A  second  theory  In  support  of  a  narrow 
reading  Is  that  an  Intent  of  the  Framers 
to  limit  Impeachable  offenses  to  indictable 
crimes  appears  from  the  language  used  In  the 
sections  referring  to  impeachment.  This  view 
was  most  recently  advanced  by  Brant  who 
remarks : 

"Running  through  all  of  the  clauses  on 
Impeachment  are  words  and  phrases  connot- 
ing criminality." 

Thus,  references  in  the  Constitution  to 
"conviction"  (art.  m,  sec.  4),  "try"  and 
"Convicted"  (art.  I,  sec.  3,  cl.  6) ,  "judgement" 
(art.  I,  sec.  3,  cl.  7),  as  well  as  the  specific 
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exemptioos  of  Impeachment  from  presiden- 
tial pardons  (&rt.  II,  sec.  3.  cl.  1)  and  from  the 
right  to  trial  by  Jury  (art.  Ill,  sec.  3,  cl.  3) 
have  been  cited  as  evidencing  an  latent  to 
make  Impeachment  one  more  aspect  of  the 
criminal  process.  Brant  contends  that  this 
shows  an  Intent  to  make  Impeachment  a 
criminal  proceeding.  It  then  follows  that 
such  a  proceeding  could  take  cogulzance  of 
only  Indictable  oSenses. 

To  resolve  these  questions  resort  may  be 
had  to  five  sources:  <  1)  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution; (2)  the  English  precedents;  (3) 
the  debates  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion; (4)  the  constitutional  commentators; 
and  (5)  American  precedents. 

As  to  the  text,  there  are  compelling  argu- 
ments against  taking  "high  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors" in  their  commonlaw  sense.  To 
begin  with,  even  If  a  misdemeanor  is  only 
a  leaser  felony  at  commonlaw,  both  are 
"crimes."  Hence,  the  Inclusion  of  the  word 
"misdemeanor"  within  the  phrase  "high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  Is  already  ac- 
counted for  In  the  word  "crimes." 

Such  a  construction  was  approved  In  Ken- 
tucky V.  Dennison.  That  case  Involved  the 
meaning  of  "crimes"  In  the  Extradition 
Clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  court  took 
the  View  that  the  word  was  meant  to  include 
"every  olTense  forbidden  and  made  punish- 
able" by  the  law  of  the  state  seeking  the  ex- 
tradition. The  court  went  on  to  say  that 
"(tlhe  word  "crime"  of  Itself  includes  .  .  . 
what  are  called  'misdemeanors'  as  well  as 
treason  and  felony.'"  This  was  subsequently 
confirmed  in  Ex  Parte  Reggel. 

However.  If  "misdemeanors"  In  Included  in 
"crimes.""  It  Is  superfluous  verbiage  In  the 
Constitution.  It  imputes  to  the  framers  an 
Intent  to  add  the  term  eui  a  "precaution" 
against  Congress'  overlooking  minor  vlc'a- 
tlons  of  the  law.  But  this  Interpretation  U 
contrary  to  another,  equally  well-recognized 
rule  for  construing  statutes  applied  to  the 
Constitution  In  Holmes  v.  Jennison.  There 
the  court  said : 

"In  expounding  the  Constitution  .  .  .  every 
word  must  have  Ita  due  force,  and  appro- 
priate meaning  ...  No  word  In  the  Instru- 
ment, therefore  can  be  rejected  as  super- 
fluous or  unmeaning  .  .  ." 

This  was  a  necessary  conclusion  to  pre- 
vent recalcitrant  executives  from  constru- 
ing a  statute  to  a  nullity  for  bis  own 
purpoaee. 

A  better  rendition  of  the  phrase  "high 
Crimes  Bind  Misdemeanors"  Is  given  by  Simp- 
son who  suggests  that: 

"The  word  'crimes'  was  used  to  negative 
the  thought  that  the  only  criminal  offenses 
for  which  an  Impeachment  would  lie  were 
"treason""  and  '"bribery";  and  the  word  mis- 
demeanor was  used  to  negative  the  thought 
that  only  "crimes'  were  impeachable." 

Again  basing  the  argument  upon  the  Inter- 
nal logic  of  the  constitutional  provisions, 
it  does  not  neecssarlly  follow  that  impeach- 
ment is  limited  to  indictable  crimes.  Art  I. 
sec.  3.  cl.  7  provides  that  "the  (pjarty  con- 
victed shall  nevertheless  be  ll&t>le  and  sub- 
ject to  Indictment,  Trial.  Judgement  and 
Punishment  according  to  law."  But  this  In 
no  way  implies  that  only  those  subject  to  in- 
dictment may  be  Impeached.  All  the  clause 
does  Insure  Is  that  deposed  ofllcera  could  not 
claim  Immunity  from  civil  prosecution  under 
the  double  Jeopardy  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  or  otherwise.  This  argues  for 
the  broader  interpretation  of  the  removal 
clause:  if  Impeachment  were  a  criminal  proc- 
ess, "a  new  trial  would  constitute  double 
Jeopardy." 

Likewise  for  the  exemption  of  impeach- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  Jury  trial  or  from 
the  power  of  preeldential  pardons.  These  pro- 
visions were  set  down  to  prevent  an  Im- 
peached or  removed  officer  frcwn  exploiting 
otherwise  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
Constitution,  not  to  demonstrate  the  erlzn- 
inal  nature  of  the  process.  Otherwise,  an  ac- 
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cused  might  claim  violation  of  his  right  to 
Jury  trial  or  a  removed  officer  might  be  rein- 
stated by  the  President  rendering  the  im- 
peachment negatory. 

These  provisions  serve  rather  to  distinguish 
Impeachments  from  other  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. They  accent  the  legislative  prerogative 
asserted  by  Impeachment. 

Nonetheless,  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
can  not  be  read  In  a  vacuum.  The  phrase 
'"High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"'  had  mean- 
ing applied  by  the  English  usage.  It  was  a 
"term  of  art"  with  a  fixed  technical  defini- 
tion: a  "known  thing""  so  to  speak.  It  will 
do  at  this  point  to  reiterate  those  features 
of  English  Impeachments  most  salient  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  First,  the 
term  "'high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  was 
In  no  wise  limited  to  crimes  Indictable  at 
commonlaw;  and  second,  though  Judicial  in 
form,  the  process  was  primarily  a  legislative 
function. 

That  the  framers  were  aware  of  the  nar- 
row application  of  the  term  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  In  fact,  several  references  were 
made  throughout  the  convention  to  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  Just  underway  In  Eng- 
land. In  addition  several  exchanges  during 
the  debates  Indicate  that  the  term  was  in- 
tended in  Its  narrow  parllamenetary  sense. 

On  September  4,  1787.  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  (as  It  was  known)  reported  a  draft 
which  Included  a  provision  of  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  "for  treason  or  brib- 
ery "  When  debate  on  this  provision  was 
taken  up  on  September  8th.  Oeorge  Mason  of 
Virginia  Inquired: 

"'Why  is  the  provision  restrained  to  treason 
and  bribery  only?  Treason  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  will  not  re«ich  many  great  and 
dangerous  offenses  .  .  .  Attempts  to  subvert 
the  Constitution  may  not  be  treason  as 
above  defined.  ...  As  bills  of  Attainder 
which  have  saved  the  British  Constitution 
are  forbidden.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
extend  the  power  of  Impeachment." 

He  moved  to  add  "maladministration"  after 
"bribery."  But  fellow  Virginian,  James  Madi- 
son, objected  that  "[8|o  vague  a  term  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  tenure  during  pleasure  of  the 
Senate."  Mason  then  offered  "hl^h  Crlmee 
and  Misdemeanors"  In  place  of  ""maladminis- 
tration." 

From  Farrand's  notes  there  was  no  further 
debate  on  the  question  and  the  form  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  eight  states  to  three. 
Since  Madison  did  not  object,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  at  least  interpreted  the  phrase 
more  narrowly  than  maladmlnlBtratlon.  But 
if  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  were  not 
to  reach  the  "great  and  dangerous  offenses" 
Including  "(alttempts  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution", Mason  would  not  have  offered 
it.  From  this  discussion  alone  It  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  convention  accepted  as  prop- 
erly Impeachable  something  less  than  treason 
or  bribery,  including  subversion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  not  require  a  viola- 
tion of  a  statute.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the 
offense  must  be  something  more  than  mal- 
administration. 

Madison  subsequently  shed  some  light  on 
exactly  what  was  Intended  by  the  phrase 
"high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors"  In  the 
course  of  a  debate  In  Congress  on  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affalra. 
"The  danger,"  he  posited: 

".  .  .  consists  merely  In  this:  the  President 
can  displace  from  ofiBce  a  man  whose  merits 
require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  It. 
What  wUl  be  .  .  .  the  restraints  that  operate 
to  prevent  fsuch  an  abuse  of  power]?  In  the 
first  place  he  will  be  Impeachable  by  this 
House,  before  the  Senate,  for  such  an  act  of 
maladininiatration;  for  I  contend  that  the 
wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officer  would 
subject  blm  to  impeachment  .  .  ."  (emphaaU 
mine). 

Here  Madison  does  admit  that  iome  klnda 
of  maladministration  should  be  punlahabU 
by  Impeachment.  This  also  shows  Madlaon's 
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belief  that  Impeachable  offenses  need  not  be 
Indictable.  Surely  no  one  could  argue  that 
removal  of  meritorious  officers  is  an  Indict- 
able crime  In  the  absence  of  a  statute.  Thus, 
even  though  they  did  not  say  so  spectflcallyi 
all  Indications  are  that  the  delegates  in- 
tended the  phrase  to  be  read  in  its  parlla- 
mentary  sense  as  a  term  of  art.  Just  the  co- 
Incidence  of  using  the  exact  words  of  KnglUh 
Impeachments  Is  too  compelling  to  conclude 
that  the  framers  Intended  a  different  mean- 
ing. 

If  the  convention  debates  themselves  did 
not  clarify  the  meaning  they  would  give  the 
words  "high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  yet 
another  maxim  used  In  the  construction  of 
statutes  comes  to  our  assistance.  Early  on  it 
was  decided  by  our  courts  that  words  other- 
wise undefined  in  the  Constitution  should  be 
construed  according  to  their  sense  well  known 
and  accepted  at  the  time  of  writing.  lAter, 
In  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that: 

"When  English  sututes  are  adopted,  the 
known  and  settled  construction  of  those 
statutes  Is  Incorporated  into  the  American 
acts  or  has  been  received  with  all  the  weight 
of  English  authority." 

The  same  must  hold  true  for  technical 
terms  of  art  imported  from  English  law. 

Finally,  in  1838.  the  High  Covirt  confirmed 
that,  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  "must  look  to  the  history  of 
the  time,  and  ascertain  the  old  law.  the  mis- 
chief and  the  remedy.  No  suggestion  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  interpreting  "high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors."  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  English  usage  must  at 
least  be  used  where  no  contrary  Intent  Is 
clearly  evidenced. 

To  be  added  to  these  considerations  Is  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  commentators  who 
have  participated  in  this  debate  agree  that 
the  President  Is  impeachable  for  less  than 
Indictable  offenses.  J.  N.  Pomeroy's  statement 
is  fairly  typical: 

"The  importance  of  the  impeaching  power 
consists  .  .  .  m  the  check  which  It  places 
upon  the  President  .  .  .  [who  Is)  clothed 
with  .  .  .  ample  discretion  .  .  .  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  Is  from  an  abuse  of  this  dis- 
cretion. But  at  this  very  point  where  the  pro- 
tection should  be  certain,  the  President  .  .  . 
Is  beyond  the  reach  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion. Congress  cannot  .  .  .  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  a  discretion  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. ...  If  the  offense  for  which  the 
proceeding  may  be  instituted  must  be  made 
Indictable  by  statute,  impeachment  ...  be- 
comes absolutely  nugatory  against  those  offl- 
cers  in  those  cases  where  It  Is  most  needed  as 
a  restraint  upon  violation  of  public  duty." 

And  it  might  be  added.  If  this  discretionary 
power  Is  not  regulated  by  statute  or  censur- 
able by  Impesichment.  the  perpetrator  has  the 
free  rein  of  tyranny. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest  omissions 
of  the  founders  that  they  did  not  specifically 
provide  that  Impeachment  would  lie  for  ad- 
ministrative abuses  of  constitutional  magni- 
tude. It  was  no  doubt  their  Intent;  the  de- 
bates attest  to  that.  The  desire  to  set  some 
limit  on  executive  power  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress Is  Interspersed  throughout  Farrand's 
Debates.  The  point  was  no  better  put  than 
by  George  Mason,  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  meet  staunch  defender  of  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideal  of  his  time.  Mason  put  the 
critical  question  to  the  delegates  in  this  way: 
"No  point  la  of  more  Importance  than  that 
the  right  of  impeachment  shall  be  contin- 
ued. Shall  any  man  be  above  Justice?  Above 
all  shall  that  man  be  above  it.  who  can  com- 
mit the  moat  extensive  Injustice?" 

Others  of  the  delegates  were  In  substantial 
agreement.  James  Madlaon  "thought  it  indis- 
pensable that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  defending  the  conmiunlty  against  the  In- 
capacity, negligence  and  perfidy  of  the  Chief 
Executive."  Gerry  observed  that  "A  good  mag- 
istrate wUl  not  fear  [impeachments).  A  bad 
one  ought  to  be  k«pt  In  fear  of  them.  He 
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hOD«l  t^"  maxim  would  never  be  adopted 
|2the  convention)  that  the  chief  magis- 
Lte  could  do  no  wrong."  Ben  Pranklm 
wryly  pointed  out  that  In  the  case  of  a  bad 
ruler  without  impeachment  the  people's  only 
recoiirse  would  be  to  assassination.  Davie 
considered  It  "an  essential  security  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  Executive." 

The  convention  was  not  without  dissent- 
ers Rufus  King  and  Charles  Plnckney  were 
concerned  with  the  Independence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Governor  Morris  wanted  the  offenses 
"enumerated  and  defined,"  but  was  per- 
jmded  by  the  debate  that  "the  Executive 
ought  ...  to  be  impeachable  for  treachery, 
(»rrupting  his  electors  and  Incapacity."  It 
Is  significant  that  these  dissents  were  over- 
ruled at  the  convention. 

Despite  all  their  foresight,  the  framers 
perhaps  underestimated  the  resourcefulness 
rf  those  with  more  base  motives  and  mediocre 
talents  in  carving  out  exceptions  to  meet 
their  needs.  They  did  not  foresee  a  Congress 
llUed  with  men  of  any  less  Intellect  and 
ftbUlty  or  fortitude  than  themselves.  They 
treated  It  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  Pres- 
ident would  be  upbraided  for  abuses,  regard- 
less that  they  were  arguably  legal.  Their 
omission  here  is  perht^s  Justified  by  an  ad- 
mitted desire  to  avoid  too  narrowly  specify- 
ing the  prescribed  actions.  However,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  phrase  such  as  "or  abuses  of  con- 
jtltutlonal  authority  whether  legal  or  not" 
would  have  covered  the  crucial  activity. 

The  problem  caused  by  this  "delphic" 
phrase  In  the  Constitution  becomes  apparent 
upon  an  examination  of  the  American  Im- 
peachments. 


RESIDENTIAL  CONDOMINIUMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  residential 
(andomlniums  and  cooperatives  have 
mushroomed  through  the  United  States, 
and  now  and  In  the  immediate  future  will 
represent  the  major  source  of  reasonably 
priced  housing  in  this  country  available 
to  young  newly  formed  families  and 
senior  citizens.  The  State  of  Florida 
stands  in  the  forefront  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  types  of  housing,  there  be- 
ing more  than  300,000  residential  units 
in  Florida  which  fall  within  these  cat- 
egories. 

The  feature  which  is  a  common  de- 
nominator in  these  types  of  housing 
developments  is  that  the  unit  owners  as- 
sess themselves  through  their  associa- 
tions or  corporations  for  all  of  the  ex- 
penses required  to  administer,  manage, 
maintain,  and  operate  the  areas  or  fa- 
cilities common  to  all  of  the  residential 
units.  This  would  include  such  elements 
as  lawn  maintenance,  parking  areas, 
streets  and  sidewalks,  roofs  and  exteriors 
of  buildings,  hallways,  elevators,  laundry 
rooms,  trash  and  garbage  removal,  and 
ft  host  of  other  necessary  functions  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  residential  units. 

The  assessments  must  also  encompass 
reserves  for  depreciation,  obsolescence, 
and  replacement  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities used  in  common.  What  this 
amounts  to  is  that  the  individual  unit 
owners  contribute  their  moneys  into  a 
common  fund  to  be  dispensed  by  them- 
selves through  their  associations  or  cor- 
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j>orations  for  the  common  good  as  they 
see  fit.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  these  funds  be  considered  as  tax- 
able Income  to  the  associations  or  cor- 
porations since  they  are  not  payments 
to  the  associations  or  corporations  for 
services  rendered,  and  the  amounts  to 
be  collected  and  dispensed  are  solely  the 
determination  of  the  unit  owners. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ren- 
dered a  number  of  rulings  on  the  tax 
status  of  condominiums  based  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Code,  19  types  of  or- 
ganizations are  exempted  from  taxation. 
However.  In  Revenue  Ruling  74-17  (26 
CFR  1.501(c)  (4)-l)  condominium  hous- 
ing associations  are  held  not  to  qualify 
for  exemption  under  sectioi-  501  (c)  (4)  of 
the  Code.  None  of  the  other  18  types 
of  organizations  remotely  relate  to  con- 
dominiums or  cooperatives. 

Further,  Revenue  Ruling  70-604  (26 
CFR  161-1),  as  amended  by  Revenue 
Ruling  71-11.  implies  that  any  excess  of 
assessments  over  expenses  in  the  man- 
agement, maintenance  or  operation  of  a 
condominium  must  either  be  returned  to 
the  unit  owners  or  applied  to  the  follow- 
ing year's  assessment  as  otherwise  it  will 
b»  taxable  as  Income.  This  ruling  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  condominium,  and  by 
analogy  a  residential  cooperative,  to 
build  up  reserves  for  depreciation,  ob- 
solescence or  replacement  without  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  funds  reserved. 
Since  the  reserve  funds  are  in  effect  the 
savings  of  the  unit  owners,  this  is  akin 
to  saying  that  if  one  starts  the  year  with 
$100  in  his  or  her  savings  account  and 
then  ends  the  year  with  $200  in  the  ac- 
count, the  additional  $100  savings  some- 
how becomes  taxable  income  to  the  saver. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  unfair  result,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  14630  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  income  taxation  for  co- 
operative housing  corporations  and  con- 
dominium housing  associations.  Such  a 
bill  is  vitally  necessary  for  these  types 
of  housing  if  they  are  to  remain  a  viable 
means  t^  provide  housing  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  majority  of  our  young  families 
and  our  senior  citizens. 

HJi.  14630 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  In- 
come taxation  for  cooperative  hoiislng  cor- 
porations and  condominium  housing  aaao- 
ciatlona 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThMt  section 
501  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  list  of  exempt  organlsatlonB)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragnqib: 

"(20)  (A)  Cooperative  housing  corporations 
(as  defined  In  secUon  ai6(b)(l)). 

"(B)  Any  organisation  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing the  property  within  a  oondomlnlum 
housing  project  which  is  owned  in  common 
by  the  owners  of  units  within  ouch  condo- 
minium housing  project,  If — 

"(1)  membership  in  such  organisation  Is 
limited  to  the  owners  of  unlta  within  such 
condomlnum  housing  project, 

"  (11)  no  member  of  such  organisation  Is  en- 
titled (either  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally) to  receive  any  distribution  from  such 
organization  except  on  a  complete  or  partial 
liquidation  of  the  organization:  and 
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"(111)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  organization  consists  solely  of 
amounts  received  from  the  owners  of  units 
within  such  condominium  housing  project. 

"(C)  For  purpoeee  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'condominium  housing  project'  nieans 
any  condominium  project  substantially  all 
the  units  of  which  are  used  by  Individuals  as 
residences." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  ait^r  December  31.  1974. 

[From  the  .Miami  Herald.  AprU  16.  1974  j 
Condominium  Associations  Hit  by   IRS 

RtTLING 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
To  all  the  ether  questions  now  being  raised 
about  ownership  of  condominiums  has  just 
been  added  the  exceedingly  serious  one  of 
federal  income  tax  liability — for  this  past 
Jan.  16,  the  IRS  ruled  that  condominium 
owner  associations  are  no  longer  exempt  from 
the  federal  income  tax.  This  new  ruling,  of 
which  few  condominlxim  owners  are  even 
aware,  opens  new  traps  for  both  prospective 
buyers  and  current  owners  of  condominium 
residences. 

Previously,  these  associations,  which  rep- 
resent the  owners  of  condominium  units 
and  which  manage  the  community,  had  been 
exempt  under  Section  501(CM4i  of  the  tax 
code.  This  provision  provides  "for  the  exemp- 
tion from  federal  income  tax  of  civic  leagues 
or  organizations  not  organized  for  profit  but 
operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  so- 
cial welfare."  IRS"s  finding  in  January  was 
that  "since  the  organization's  activities  are 
for  the  private  benflt  of  its  members,  It  can- 
not be  said  to  be  operated  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare.  According- 
ly, It  does  not  qualify  for  exemption  '" 

VPhat  are  the  major  ramifications  for  con- 
dominium unit  owners  as  a  result  of  this  tax 
ruling? 

First,  says  James  I.  Laughlln.  director  of 
Community  Association  Services  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  owners  must  realize  that  money  not 
spent  for  operating  expenses — such  as  lawn 
maintenance,  salaries,  heating,  etc. — may  be 
subject  to  taxation  as  retained  earnings. 

Most  'Ikely.  Laughlln  adds.  "'IRS  wUl  treat 
community  associations  as  corporate  entitles 
whether  or  not  they're  formally  incorporated, 
and  a  corporation's  retained  earnings  are  tax- 
able. Of  course,  the  accumulated  and  un- 
spent reserves  are  not  retained  eamlngB,  but 
It  may  take  court  action  to  establish  this." 
Questions  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
controls — questions  most  owner  associations 
never  even  ask — will  now  become  crucial  in 
determination  of  the  association's  tax  llabll- 
itv. 

To  you.  the  condominium  owner,  the  tax 
UabUlty  win  be  reflected  directly  In  the 
amount  of  your  assessment,  with  more  taxes 
inevitably  meaning  higher  assessments. 

Second,  long-term  improvements  funded 
from  the  owner  association's  reserves  may 
be  Interpreted  as  "constructive  dividends" 
bv  the  IRS 

If  the  IRS  so  determines  to  you.  the 
owner,  this  may  mean  that  the  equivalent 
cash  value  of  the  improvement  would  be- 
come income  for  tax  purposes  for  each  and 
every  owner  at  the  time  of  sale.  Crucial  to 
this  Interpretation  would  be  how  your  or- 
ganization's bylaws  are  drawn  and  how  'ts 
operating  procedures  are  set  up. 

Stresses  lAughlln:  'There  Is  no  general 
rule  which  will  be  uniformly  applicable.  In 
some  cases,  the  owner  association  will  be 
able  to  do  very  UtUe  to  ease  the  tax  burden 
Imposed  by  this  ruling  because  of  the  way 
its  bylaws  and  Master  Deed  are  drawn  In 
other  cases,  changes  can  be  made  to  ease 
the  Impact  of  the  ruling" — if  the  owner  as- 
sociation learns  of  the  need  to  act  and  takes 
the  appropriate  action. 

What,  then,  should  you  do? 
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A«  a  prospective  buyer  of  a  condominium 
unit,  check  to  make  certain  that  the  devel- 
oper from  whom  you're  buying  Is  aware  of 
the  new  nonexempt  status  of  the  owner 
association. 

At  a  minimum,  the  developer  should  con- 
sult a  tax  expert  to  see  that  the  Master 
Deed,  the  association  bylaws,  and  account- 
ing procedures  have  been  set  up  to  take  Into 
consideration  this  new  factor  of  tax  liability. 
As  a  current  owner  of  a  condominium,  im- 
mediately seek  all  legal  means  for  avoiding 
tax  liability  for  any  surplus  funds  or  re- 
senes.  There  are  many  possible  solutions, 
depending  on  how  your  Master  Deed  and 
bylaws  are  drawn.  For  the  steps  to  take,  you 
will  have  to  have  professional  counsel. 

(P.S.  The  sense  of  the  January  ruling  was 
extended  on  March  6  to  homeowner  associa- 
tions generally.  Some  howeowncr  associa- 
tions win  stlU  be  tax-exempt— but  most  or- 
Kaulzed  to  administer  and  protect  architec- 
tural features  or  to  manage  recreational  and 
other  ame:Utle8  from  which  the  general  pub- 
lic l3  excluded,  will  no  longer  be  exempt  from 
federal  income  taxes.  Be  warned  i 
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Let  us  not  forget.  In  these  days  of 
detente,  arms  limitation,  and  the  easing 
of  tensions,  the  bitter  lessons  of  history. 

It  may  well  be  that  today  Is  an  even 
more  Importaint  time  to  reaffirm  our  love 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  It  is  a  time  to 
remember  the  common  hopes  and  dreams 
we  share  with  the  people  of  Poland.  It 
is  a  time  to  inspire  our  younger  genera- 
tions with  the  need  to  maintain  our 
democratic  ideals. 

With  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry,  I  gladly  join  in  this  mo- 
ment of  commemoration. 
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A    CO^•SERVATIVE    EDITOR    PACES 
FACTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 


OP    MICHIGAN 


POLISH  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
National  Holiday.  May  3.  is  a  day  that 
all  freedom-loving  people  can  heartily 
commemorate.  It  is  that  moment  in  Po- 
lish history.  In  1791,  when  in  peaceful 
agreement  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  Polish  Parliament. 

The  significance  of  this  document  lies 
in  that  fact  that  at  one  stroke  It  elimi- 
nated the  most  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  the  Polish  legislative  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

Americans,  many  of  whom  can  claim 
Polish  ancestry,  have  been  Instructed  In 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people:  thia  Is  the 
primary  postulate  in  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791. 

The  light  of  liberalism  to  be  found  In 
this  Constitution  was  formulated  in 
these  words: 

All  power  m  CJvll  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  being  the  preaervatlon  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  state,  the  cIvU  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  philosophy  of 
government  evident  In  the  May  3d  Po- 
lish Constitution  that  the  American  and 
Polish  people  drew  inspiration  for  their 
respective  constitutions  from  the  same 
source. 

That  Is  why  in  the  United  States, 
wherever  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
live— and  many  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District— this 
holiday  is  obeerved  with  appropriate 
exercises  throughout  the  month  of  May 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  Nation  and 
to  remind  fellow  Americans  that  Poland 
was  one  of  the  ttrst  pioneers  of  llberalLsm 
in  Europe. 

Our  thoughts  go  out  today  to  those  men 
and  women  in  Poland,  90  percent  of 
whom  are  still  devout,  church-attend- 
ing members  of  their  faith,  who  cannot 
commemorate  this  proud  occasion. 


TIME  FOR  VALUE  ANALYSIS 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fellow 
Americans  expect  us  to  make  wise  deci- 
sloiis  in  the  expenditure  of  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars.  And  we  respond  with 
our  own  best  efforts  in  this  regard.  But 
it  Is  dlflBcult  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money 
without  just  deleting  programs  or  cut- 
ting costs  across  the  board. 

I  have  been  involved  for  the  pnst  sev- 
eral years  in  seeking  positive  and  work- 
able ways  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  perform  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  those  things  expected  by  its  citi- 
zens while  still  holding  the  line  on  ex- 
penditures. I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  ways  to  save  the  tax  dollars 
of  America  without  sacrificing  particular 
policies  or  programs.  Across-the-board 
cost  cutting,  or  the  "meat-ax  approach," 
practiced  In  the  name  of  economy,  sel- 
dom solves  problems.  Most  generally  that 
kind  of  action  merely  delays  the  Inevita- 
ble crisis  yet  to  come. 

One  creative  way  to  save  tax  dollars 
Is  through  the  use  of  techniques  such 
as  value  engineering— also  called  value 
analysis.  Though  the  use  of  this  buck- 
stretching  system  is  not  limited  to  con- 
struction-related activities.  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  your  reading  a  document 
prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, dated  May  6,  1974,  and  distributed 
to  Members  of  Congress.  The  title  of  this 
report  to  Congress  tells  the  story:  "Need 
for  Increased  Use  of  Value  Engineering, 
A  Proven  Cost  Saving  Technique  In  Fed- 
eral Construction." 
According  to  the  report : 
Value   engineering   as   applied    to   Federal 
construction  should  be  a  creative  process  for 
Identifying  and   removing  unnecessary  con- 
struction   coets   while   maintaining   the   re- 
quired quality  and  performance  of  the  facu- 
lty.   It    should    analyze    the    functions    for 
which  the  facility  will  be  used  and  Identify 
alternative*  In  Ite  construction  that  will  re- 
duce oyerall  coats  of  building  and  using  the 
facility  for  the  functions  Intended. 

I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  the  use  of 
value  analysis— engineering— through- 
out the  Federal  Qovermnent.  Its  meth- 
odology can  as  easily  be  applied  to  oper- 
ations and  procedures  as  they  are  to 
manufacturing  and  construction 

This  is  a  technique  whose  time  has 
come  and  which  you  will  be  hearing  more 
about.  I  commend  to  you  a  close  reading 
of  the  OAO  report. 
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Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Soeaker   William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  has  published 
an  extraordinary  column  about  the  dis- 
clD.,u:-es    contained    In    the    transcripu 
inade  public  b.v  t.he  President.  Because 
Mr.    -.v.arst   departs   from   his   previous 
po-ilioii,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  call  mv  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  way  one  man  faced  facts: 
{From  the  Hearst  Newspaper,  May  5.  19741 
A    Facing    of    Facts 
(By  WUIlam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
New  York  -This  Is  a  very  tough  column 
for  me  to  write,  but  events  this  week  make 
t  imperative  The  essence-or  lead  as  we  say 
B.  K  *  ""''spaper  buslness-ls  that  President 
Richard    M.    Nixon    ha.,    made   It   Impoeslble 
.or  me  to  continue  believing  what  he  claims 
about   himself  In    the   Watergate   mess 

Thafs  about  the  mo.xt  reluctant  sUte- 
nient  made  here  In  the  last  20  vears.  It  prob- 
ably will  disappoint,  surprise  and  maybe  even 
shock  a  lot  of  people.  If  so,  they  will  have 
nothing  on  the  disappointment,  surprise  and 
shock  I  have  felt  in  reading  those  tran- 
scripts of  the  White  House  tape  recordings 
during  the  past  few  days.  ^^ 

Now  any  more  or  less  regular  reader  of 
these  weekly  editorial  comments  knows  how 
consistently  the  President  has  gotten  my 
backlng-and  properly  so.  Even  his  wont 
enemies  now  have  to  admit  that  his  strategy 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  War  was  correct.  And 
absolutely  no  one  can  fall  to  praise  his  many 
remarkable  Initiatives  toward  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  K^«»<-w 

rt  also  was  proper— certainly  in  my  book- 
to  continue  to  back  and  defend  the  President 
as  strongly  as  possible  when  the  Waterrate 
scandals  began  leaking  all  over  the  place  As 
a  loyal  American,  to  me  it  seemed  only 
natural  and  necessary  to  be  loyal  to  ihe  na- 
t  on  s  elected  leader;  to  accept  hla  explanm- 
tlons  and  deplore  the  excesses  of  his  accusers. 
At  the  very  least,  like  everyone  else,  he  should 
be  presumed  Innocent  until  proven  guilty 

That  was  my  consistent  position,  ex- 
prMse^  here  many  times  and  In  many  ways. 
Not  that  It  was  easy.  In  my  heart  I  often 
T  .Vf  fo^^bly  knew  a  lot  more  than  be 
admitted.  And  It  certainly  became  obvloua. 
despite  hU  claims  of  executive  privilege  and 
national  security,  that  he  was  far  from  being 
as  forthright  as  the  people  and  the  Congrwia 
had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  real  reason  for  his  uncooperative  stall- 
ing tactics  Is  now  abundantly  and  terrtbly 
clear.  It  is  all  In  the  tape  tranacrlpts  he  final- 
!y  was  forced  to  make  public.  Even  in  their 
heavily  edited  and  possibly  Inaccurate  form, 
the  transcripts  add  up  to  as  damning  a  docu- 
ment  as  it  Is  possible  to  Imagine  short  of  an 
actual  indictment. 

i  ^l^I^:  *«=hnlcally.  the  President  stUl  is 
Justified  In  claiming  he  knew  nothing  In  ad- 
vance about  the  Watergate  break-in.  or  of  the 
initial  cover-up  efforts.  The  point  Is  that 
those  shameful  tapes  reveal  a  man  totally 
absorbed  In  the  cheapest  and  aleazlest  kind 
of  conniving  to  preserve  appearance,  and  al- 
most totally  unconcerned  with  ethics. 

The  man  seems  to  have  a  moral  blind  epot. 
To  me  It  la  simply  astonishing  that  he  would 
make  the  transcripts  public  with  the  avowed 
belief  that  they  would  exonerate  him.  They 
may  not  actually  amqunt  to  a  conviction  of 
crlmuial  behavior.  Perhaps  the  kindest  way 
of  putting  It  Is  that  they  amount  to  an  un- 
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witting  confession,  In  which  he  stands  con- 
victed by  his  own  words  as  a  man  who  delib- 
erately and  repeatedly  tried  to  keep  the  truth 
from  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  being  heartless  or  simple  minded 
about  this.  Over  the  years  I  have  known  quite 
a  few  Presidents  and  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  often  ruthless — even  deplorable — actions 
made  necessary  by  the  pressures  of  their 
awesome  power.  But  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing as  ruthless,  deplorable  and  ethically 
indefensible  as  the  talk  on  those  White 
House  tapes. 

The  voices  on  the  tapes,  even  the  censored 
parental  guidance  version,  comes  through 
like  a  gang  of  racketeers  talking  over  strat- 
egy as  they  realize  that  the  cops  are  closing 
in  on  them.  Scene  after  scene  sounds  like  a 
corny  old  movie.  How  can  we  cover  up  this 
and  that?  How  much  dough  do  we  need  to 
pay  off  so  and  so?  Who's  going  to  take  the 
rap  for  this  and  that? 

An  odd  fact  is  that  the  Boss  in  these  ses- 
sions— to  this  reader,  at  least — faUs  to  radi- 
ate even  a  whiff  of  the  authority  of  Edward 
O.  Robinson  in  the  movies,  or  even  Chicago's 
Big  Bill  Thompson  In  real  life.  Instead  the 
other  members  of  the  gang  all  clearly  felt 
tree  to  keep  coming  up  with  tricky  ideas  and 
chew  them  around  with  as  much  apparent 
authority  as  the  chief. 

In  this  sharing  of  power,  this  speaking  as 
equals,  the  atmosphere  was  solely  one  of  in- 
trigue and  self-protection.  If  any  of  the  par- 
ticipants— ever — gave  any  consideration  to 
what  was  right  for  the  nation  Instead  of 
themselves,  then  I  must  have  missed  It  In  the 
thousands  of  words  I  have  waded  through. 

Think  how  Impossible  It  would  have  been 
for  any  of  the  founding  fathers  or  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  have  tolerated  two  minutes 
of  It. 

I  also  think  of  Elsenhower — as  easy-going 
a  President  as  we  ever  had.  He  instantly 
chopped  off  his  strong  right  arm,  Sherman 
Adams,  the  man  who  was  running  the  coun- 
try for  him,  when  his  chief  aide  committed 
the  Impropriety  of  accepting  gifts  from  a 
man  seeking  business  with  the  government. 

To  Lincoln,  to  Ike,  and  to  most  of  our  Pres- 
idents, the  White  House  Itself  had  to  be  Just 
that — a  house  of  pristine  Integrity,  both  In 
reality  and  appearance. 

The  symbol  of  America's  faith  In  Its  gov- 
ernment Is  sullied  beyond  measure  when  It 
Is  tised  as  headquarters  for  a  gang  whose 
main  concern  Is  the  maintenance  of  personal 
power — at  any  cost. 

As  was  declared  In  the  opening  paragraph, 
this  Is  a  tough  column  for  me  to  have  to 
write.  Perhaps  some  of  what  has  been  said  Is 
overly  tough.  Certainly  It  Is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  Join  the  persecutors  of  Richard  Nixon. 

All  the  same,  honesty  and  a  natural  concern 
for  my  country's  dignity  compel  me  to  face 
the  facts.  This  is  something  that  Richard 
Nlzon,  unhappily  for  both  himself  and  the 
nation,  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  In  the 
Watergate  affair. 

As  noted.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  he 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  how  damning  those 
tape  transcripts  are.  Even  more  amazing  Is 
the  fact  that  an  astute  politician,  which  he 
Is,  failed  to  realize  that  cleverness  la  no 
match  for  demonstrable  truth. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  Watergate  I 
thought  he  would  sit  tall  and  straight  In  the 
saddle.  His  White  House  cleanup  at  least  par- 
tially confirmed  my  expectations.  But  then 
he  proceeded,  In  one  razzle-dazzle  move  after 
another,  to  show  that  he  was  going  to  resist 
Congress  and  the  press  In  their  every  effort 
to  get  the  full  truth. 

Practically  all  of  his  troubles.  Including  the 
Impending  threat  of  Impeachment,  would 
have  been  avoided  If  he  had  only  had  the 
honesty  to  tell  the  whole  truth  right  away. 
lAcklng  that,  he  certainly  should  have  stuck 
by  his  original  contention  that  nobody  has 
a  right  to  examine  the  intimate  records  of  the 
presidency. 
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Over  a  year  ago,  In  this  column,  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  only  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  records  may  be  opened  or  not.  It  was  the 
President's  steady  retreat  from  defiant  posi- 
tions, plus  the  suspicious  and  renewed  at- 
tacks each  retreat  created,  that  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  release  at  least  part  of  them 

He  released  them  only  because  he  had  to, 
finally,  and  because  he  somehow  thought  the 
censored  versions  would  do  him  some  good 
with  the  public.  God  knows  what  the  unex- 
purgated  tapes  would  show. 

Incredible?  It  sure  Is. 

Sickening?   Just   read   the   transcripts. 

Today,  sitting  here  In  a  kind  of  stunned 
sorrow.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  why  any 
informed  person  would  not  see  the  Inevita- 
bility of  Impeachment. 
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health-educatlon-welfare,  $2.4  bUUon;  pub- 
lic works  and  atomic  energy,  $180  million. 

Three  other  subcommittees  said  they 
would  make  every  effort  to  keep  their  ap- 
propriations within  the  budget  requests: 
District  of  Columbia,  Interior  Department, 
and  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Stennls  said.  "I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
each  Individual  member  of  Congress  has  the 
responslbUlty  for  helping  put  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs In  order.  Unless  we  have  the  will — un- 
less we  exercise  restraint  In  authorizing  new 
programs — unless  we  weigh  and  accommodate 
priorities  so  that  spending  Is  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  revenues — we  will  never  be  able 
to  establish  a  sustaining  and  durable  fiscal 
policy  that  is  most  essential  to  national 
solvency  and  a  stabilized  economy." 


STENNIS  SPEAKS  ON  U.S.  SPENDING  '^'^^  BOOK  OF  REVELATIONS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  be  interest- 
ed in  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Ben 
Cole  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  The  con- 
clusions that  we  are  led  to  are  not  pleas- 
ant and  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  points  Mr.  Cole  makes. 

The  article  follows: 
CoKCREsa  Haitds  Tnaj  on  73  Pxscent  of  U.S. 
Spending,  Stennis  Sats 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Congress  has  tied  Its  own  bands  so  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  $304  blUlon  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1975  Is  tmcontroUable.  Senator 
John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  declared  yesterday. 

Stennls,  In  an  analysis  of  the  budget-mak- 
ing process,  found  that  the  administration 
proposes  $344  billion  In  gross  outlays  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Of  this,  he  said.  $248 
billion — or  72  per  cent — is  relatively  uncon- 
trollable by  the  appropriation  process. 

"This  means  that  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress In  past  years  have  preempted  appropri- 
ation discretion  and  control  over  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  proposed  spending  for 
fiscal  1975." 

Stennls  said  this  uncontrollable  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  creeps  higher  year  by  year. 
In  fiscal  1967  It  amounted  to  69  per  cent  of 
the  budget:  m  1970  it  was  04  per  cent. 

"For  example,"  Stennls  said,  "In  the  last 
six  fiscal  years.  Congress,  through  Its  actions 
on  appropriations  bills,  reduced  administra- 
tion requests  for  new  budget  authority  by 
approximately  $33  billion. 

"But  during  that  same  six-year  period. 
Congress  approved  In  legislative  measures 
outside  the  regular  appropriations  process 
authority  which  exceeded  the  budget  es- 
timates by  slightly  over  $40  blUion.  For  this 
'backdoor  spending'  practice  and  Its  adverse 
effect  on  budget  control.  Congress  Itself  Is 
solely  to  blame." 

Stennls  said  he  believes  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  reduce  the  pro- 
posed $304  bUUon  budget  for  1976  by  $3  bU- 
Uon. 

Seven  of  his  subcommltteos  projected  cuts 
totaling  $5.7  billion:  defense,  $3.6  blUion; 
foreign  operations,  $1.3  billion;  bousing  and 
urban  development  and  space,  $613  mUIlon; 
legislative,  $13.5  million;  military  construc- 
tion, $120  mlUlon;  transportation.  $89  mil- 
lion; Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  gen- 
eral government.  $130  million. 

Three  subcommittees  said  they  would 
make  budget  Increases  totaling  some  $2.7  bil- 
lion;  Agriculture,  $93.8  million;   labor  and 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinual fluctuation  of  Presidential  posture 
toward  Watergate  has  created  a  mood  of 
cynicism  and  dissatisfaction  with  politics 
among  our  citizens  that  cannot  be  lightly 
regarded  by  any  of  us.  As  the  newest 
chapter  in  this  tragedy  unfolds,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  here  not  to  the  narrow 
question  of  whether  the  transcripts  prove 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  President, 
but  rather  to  the  larger  question  of  their 
Impact  on  public  confidence  in  the  Na- 
tion's highest  ofiQce. 

One  cannot  fsdl  to  be  dismayed  and 
disturbed  at  the  language  used  by  and 
to  the  President  as  revealed  in  the  tran- 
scripts. Before  their  release,  the  OCRce 
of  the  Presidency  was  regarded  with  high 
esteem  and  honor  by  all.  The  image  of 
the  Office  cannot  fall  to  be  tarnished  by 
the  tone  and  demeanor  of  the  White 
House  staff  during  conversations  with 
their  "leader."  Their  view  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Oval  Office  was  as  a  tool  for 
political  manipulation,  rather  than  to 
provide  moral  leadership  for  the  coim- 
try. 

Furthermore,  the  transcripts  show 
that  the  President,  who  sees  himself  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  who  will 
bring  peace  in  our  time,  cannot  even 
offer  leadership  to  his  own  staff.  The 
degree  to  which  he  is  subject  to  the  pres- 
sures and  influences  of  his  two  closest 
advisors  Is  astonishing,  even  to  those  of 
us  —ho  have  never  supported  the  Presi- 
dent, but  still  viewed  him  as  decisive  and 
determined.  No  such  strength  of  purpose 
is  shown  in  the  face  of  the  suggestions 
and  influence  of  these  two  men.  The 
President  presented  by  the  transcripts 
is  the  pitiful  subject  of  the  pressures  of 
his  aides,  imable  to  make  any  construc- 
tive input  and  unwiUing  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  direction. 

■""ith  all  the  remonstrances,  denials 
and  objections  coming  from  the  White 
House,  it  Is  disturbing  as  to  what  was  not 
said.  For  in  no  place  can  one  find  the 
strong,  direct  command  from  the  Presi- 
dent. "Do  not  do  that."  One  single,  clear, 
clarion  call  from  his  lips  saying.  "Don't 
do  it"  is  absent  in  any  shape,  form  or 
style. 
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Regardless  of  their  bearing  on  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  Congress  on   the 
issue  of  Mr.  Nixon's  tenure  in  ofBce.  the 
transcripts  will  undoubtedly  have  a  dam- 
aging Impact  on  his  capacity  to  Instill 
confidence  in  the  American  people  or  to 
provide  leadership  to  his  own  adminis- 
tration or  to  the  heads  of  state  of  our 
allied  nations.  Furthermore,  the  trans- 
scripts   have   dealt   a   devastating   blow 
to  the  already  shaky  confidence  people 
have  In  our  political  system.  The  next 
President  will,  we  can  be  sure,  face  a 
crisis  of  confidence  which  will  require 
years  to  erase.  Our  job  in  the  Congress 
must  be  to  do  all  we  can  to  rebuild  con- 
fidence in  the  system  generally  by  acting 
decisively  on  the  problems  which   face 
the  country.  It  ill  behooves  us  to  simply 
lament  the  absence  of  leadership  and 
the   decline  of  stature  of  the  Nation's 
highest  office.  We  must,  as  best  we  can 
as  an  institution,  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  President's  handling  of  Watergate 
over  the  past  several  months.    : 
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price  of  hamburger  rose  18.1  percent, 
canned  hams  rose  25.3  percent,  hot  dogs 
went  up  17.5  percent,  bologna  rose  19.1 
percent. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  bills  to  repesJ  the 
Meat  Import  Quota  Act,  and  the  tarilTs 
on  wheat  and  tinned  and  canned  meats. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  future,  when 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  House  considers  some  of  these  spe- 
cialized tariff  relief  bills,  it  could  also 
consider  some  more-broad-based  relief 
for  the  consumer. 


CONSUMERS  PAY  FOR  ENERGY 
INDUSTRY  AD  BLITZ 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


OF    NEW    TORK 


ON  TARIFF  SUSPENSION  BILLS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  four 
minor  tarlflr  suspension  bills,  rrfating  to 
zinc,  methanol,  feathers  and  down  and 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts. 

Whenever  we  have  one  of  these  tarllT 
bills,  It  seems  to  be  something  that  is 
needed  by  a  specific  company  or  two. 
Certainly,  all  consumers  benefit — but 
there  are  other  areas  of  tariff  relief 
which  might  be  of  even  more  use  to  the 
average  consumer. 

For  example,  in  January,  the  President 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  the  tariff  on 
wheat.  It  was  feared  that  we  might  have 
exported  ourselves  out  of  wheat^-and  we 
would  have  to  import  some  wheat  from 
Canada  to  meet  spot  shortages.  Fortu- 
nately, that  situation  has  not  developed 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  to 
suspend  this  tariff.  Between  March  of 
1973  and  March  of  1974,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  shows  enormous  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  wheat  products.  The  cost  of 
white  bread  to  consumers  increased  33.6 
percent.  The  cost  of  flour  rose  by  80.3 
percent.  Pastry  items  went  up  21.8  per- 
cent. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  tariff  on  a  num- 
ber of  tinned  and  canned  meats.  True 
meat  prices  have  been  falling  recently— 
partly  because  consumers  simply  refuse 
to  pay  sky-high  prices  for  beef  and  have 
changed  their  eating  habits.  But  there 
are  many  forms  of  tinned  and  canned 
meats — which  do  not  compete  with  do- 
mestic products — which  are  generally 
low-cost  Items,  used  by  people  on  fixed 
and  low  incomes,  which  are  subject  to 
tariffs.  Supplies  and  prices  of  these  Items 
have  always  been  artlflclallr  rateed  by 
the  meat  Import  quota  and  the  fear  of 
the  imposition  of  the  meat  Import  quota, 
as  well  as  by  tariffs.  For  example,  be- 
tween March  of  1973  and  this  March,  the 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oil  industry  is  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  it  is  the  Caesars  wife  of  the 
energy  crisis.  The  culprits,  they  would 
have  everyone  believe,  are  Oovemment, 
envtronmentallsts  and,  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  bill  for  this  multimedia  advertis- 
ing blitz  is  being  passed  on  to  consumers 
because  energy  prices  are  raised  to  pay 
for  the  ads,  and  to  taxpayers  whase  share 
of  the  tax  burden  is  increased  because 
the  advertising  costs  are  deducted  as 
business  expenses.  The  public  also  is  be- 
ing cheated  In  yet  another  way — it  is  the 
victim  of  an  informational  brownout  on 
the  truth  behind  the  energy  crisis. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  spent  an  estimated  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  on  advertising,  most  of  it 
on  politically  oriented  messages  rather 
than  product  promotion. 

Sixteen  House  and  Senate  Members 
have  joined  me  in  asking  the  Nation's 
broadcasters  to  provide  free  air  time  for 
public  interest  alternative  advertising 
under  the  PCC's  fairness  doctrine  to  re- 
spond to  this  advertising  blitz.  This 
would  assure  that  the  public  is  fully  and 
fairly  exposed  to  aU  sides  of  the  energy 
crisis  controversy.  Federal  law  requires 
that  broadcasters  present  all  divergent, 
responsible  viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance. 

Some  broadcasting  executives  contend 
there  Is  no  need  for  alternative  adver- 
tising because  the  industry  advertising  is 
adequately  balanced  by  news  coverage. 
This  Is  not  so. 

News  reporting  presents  an  objective 
view  of  events.  It  is  not  expected  to 
counter  politically  oriented  advertising, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  persuasion.  That  Is 
why  it  Is  so  important  that  citizens  have 
the  right  to  communicate  In  the  same 
format  used  so  heavily  by  the  oil  indus- 
try—the 30-  or  60-second  spot  during 
prime  viewing  time. 

An  important  precedent  for  alterna- 
tive ads  was  established  last  December 
when  the  FCC  ruled  two  Georgia  broad- 
casters had  violated  the  fairness  doctrine 
by  refusing  free  time  for  citizen  groups 
to  respond  to  commercials  by  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.  In  support  of  rate  Increases. 


Although  the  fairness  doctrine  applies 
only  to  broadcasters,  we  would  like  to  see 
the  print  media  voluntarily  provide  free 
space  for  citizen  responses  to  the  energy 
industry's  lobbying  campaign.  Letters  to 
the  editor,  guest  columns  such  as  this 
one  and  even  editorials  cannot  begin  to 
compete  with  page  after  page  of  oil  com- 
pany  political  advertising. 

We  are  not  disputing  the  industry's 
right  to  tell  its  side  of  the  story,  only  its 
monopolistic  hold  on  costly  media  ad- 
vertising.  The  real  issue  is  one  of  access- 
access  to  the  news  media,  to  the  public 
and  to  the  poUcymakers  in  Government' 

In  order  to  assure  that  access,  413  \nl 
dividuals  directly  connected  with  the  oil 
mdustry  contributed  $5.7  million  to  Pres- 
ident  Nixon's  reelection  campaign  in 
1972.  Tlie  latest  dividends  on  that  invest- 
ment came  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  oil  price  rollback,  and  when  70  for- 
mer oil  industry  executives  were  given 
top  policymaking  jobs  in  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

Only  when  the  media  provide  free  pub- 
lic service  air  time  and  print  space  for 
responses  to  the  energy  Industry's  polit- 
ical advertising  campaign  wiU  they  be 
fulfilling  their  legal  and  Informational 
obligations. 


MRS.  SYLVIA  KOZOROSKY.  WOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
an  honor  to  cite  outstanding  achieve- 
ments made  by  the  fine  citizens  of  the 
15th  District  of  Michigan  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Westland  City  Council 
recenUy  honored  Mrs.  Sylvia  Kozorosky, 
as  Woman  of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Kozorosky 
was  nominated  for  this  honor  by  the 
Wayne /Westland  Community  Schools 
Senior  Citizens  Club. 

Because  of  her  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  community  and  her  many  con- 
tributions to  the  city  of  Westland,  par- 
ticularly in  her  work  with  senior  citizens, 
.this  fine  woman  surely  deserves  such 
recognition. 

Mrs.  Kozorosky  is  a  loving  wife,  a 
devoted  mother  of  five  children,  and  a 
well-organized  home  maker.  She  has 
dedicated  her  time  and  boundless  ener- 
gies toward  betterment  and  Improvement 
of  her  family  and  her  community.  She 
participates  in  a  variety  of  activities  with 
her  family  as  well  as  the  community.  She 
finds  work  with  people  of  all  ages  a 
source  of  gratification. 

Among  her  notable  achievements  Is  her 
work  with  the  Wayne/Westland  Com- 
munity Schools  Senior  Citizens  Club. 
Mrs.  Kozorosky's  special  activities  with 
senior  citizens  Include:  The  BIcvcle  Club, 
square  dancing,  the  Jessie  Polka  Girls, 
choral  group,  baking  contests,  talent 
show,  fashion  show,  and  senior  citizens' 
newspaper.  Special  yearly  awards:  Senior 
Citizen  of  the  Year,  Grandmother  of  the 
Year,  Grandfather  of  the  Year,  King  and 
Queen  of  Hearts.  Pund-ralslng  projects 
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for  the  Senior  Citizens  Club:  Cookbook, 
bazaar,  ra£9es,  bingo  and  auctions,  and 
50-50  raffles.  She  also  makes  arrange- 
ments for  interesting  trips,  entertain- 
ment and  guest  speakers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  Mrs.  Kozorosky's 
achievements  serve  as  an  example  of  out- 
standing citizen  service  to  all  Americans. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  A  HOUSE 
URBAN  AFFAIRS   COMMITTEE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  announced  my  intent  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  in  the  House 
when  the  committee  reform  bill  is 
brought  to  the  fioor.  Editorial  comment 
to  date  has  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  with  the  New  York  Post,  WINS 
Radio,  and  the  New  York  Daily  News 
publicly  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  com- 
mittee devoted  to  the  Interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Nation's  cities. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  amendment,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  them  the  views  of  leading  opinion - 
shapers  In  New  York  City  by  printing 
the  statements  in  full  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Post,  May  2,  1974] 
Rest«ccti'ring   the   House 

Many  months  of  work  have  been  devoted 
by  Rep.  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  and  his  colleagues 
to  plans  for  restructuring  the  House  stand- 
ing committees.  They  present  some  plausible 
alternatives  to  some  of  the  panels  now  sit- 
ting. 

But  there  are  also  some  discouraging  dis- 
appointments in  the  reform  plan  and,  con- 
ceding that  its  authors  are  being  relentlessly 
bombarded  with  belated  Ideas  and  demands. 
It  does  seem  important  to  object  to  the 
omission  of  a  new  "urban  affairs"  committee. 

As  presented  by  Rep.  Badillo  (D-N.Y.),  its 
sponsor,  the  urban  committee  proposal  would 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  overall  re- 
form plan  for  consolidating  committee  re- 
sponsibilities and  grouping  areas  of  related 
Interest.  The  proposed  panel  would  assume 
Jurisdiction  for  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, mass  transit,  urban  development  and 
clearly  allied  Issues. 

The  Idea  for  such  a  consolidation  Is  fa- 
miliar It  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  And  there  Is  reason  to  think 
that  an  urban-oriented  committee  could 
more  efficiently  assess  and  expedite  critically 
needed  legislation  for  metropolitan  regions — 
where  most  Americans  live. 


[Prom  the  DaUy  News,  May  6,  1974] 

MOBX  CtOUT   FOR    CnxEs 

Rep.  Herman  Badlllo  (D-Bronx)  has  pro- 
posed that  a  standing  committee  on  tirban 
affairs  be  set  up  In  Congress  to  oversee  all 
federal  urban  housing,  mass  transit  and 
development  programs.  It's  about  time! 

Some  70%  of  America's  people  live  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Yet  no  single  committee 
Ikandles  their  Interests. 

Housing,  transportation  and  other  federal 
city  programs  are  spread  all  over  the  lot  In 
■Coras  of  separate  commltteeB  and  sub- 
oommlttees. 

The  farm  bloc,  with  leas  than  10%  of 
ttM   population,    exerts    tremendous    power 
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through  the  Agriculture  Committees  when 
farm  bills  come  up.  A  large  urban  bloc, 
working  through  a  single  committee,  wotild 
wield  a  far  mightier  hammer  to  advance 
the  interests  of  city  dwellers. 

Reform  of  the  present  antiquated,  ineffi- 
cient Congressional  committee  system  is 
long  overdue.  A  select  committee,  headed 
by  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.),  has  de- 
vised a  drastic  change  that  would  consoli- 
date present  mishmash  groups  more  real- 
istically, bar  members  from  sitting  on  more 
than  one  major  body,  and  create  much 
needed  new  budget  panels  to  watchdog  over- 
all federal  spending. 

Badillo's  urban  committee  plan  Is  not  yet 
Included  In  the  reform  measure.  It  should 
be.  But  the  bill  faces  powerful  opposition 
from  big  labor  and  big  business,  together 
with  old-line  Democrats  like  chairman 
WUbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee.  Mills  will  try  to  knock  it  on  the 
head  to  keep  the  vast  powers  of  his  precious 
flefdom. 

Congressmen  from  urban  areas  should 
fight  tooth-and-nail  for  these  committee 
changes  and  give  neglected  city  folks  the 
representation  they  deserve. 


(Editorial  from  WINS  radio] 

Needed — A  HotrsE  J7kban  Aftaiss  Committex 

(By  Robert  W.  Dickey) 

New  York  Congressman  Herman  Badlllo 
plans  to  offer  what  we  think  Is  a  very  sound 
amendment  to  the  committee  reform  legisla- 
tion being  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  will  propose  that  a  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs  be  created  to  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  densely  populated  metro- 
politan area^. 

As  matters  currently  stand,  city  repre- 
sentatives must  deal  with  numerous  com- 
mittees in  trying  to  initiate  and  continue 
programs  which  are  vital  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems.  Many  of  these  committees 
are  dominated  by  rural  lawmakers  who  have 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  city  prob- 
lems. And.  as  a  result,  much  legislation  of 
crucial  importance  to  cities  and  their  neigh- 
boring suburbs  does  not  get  fair  considera- 
tion. 

The  proposed  urban  affairs  committee 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  laws  and 
programs  with  a  substantial  Impact  on  cities 
such  as  housing  and  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Both  these  areas  of  vital  concern  have 
been  badly  neglected  under  the  present  com- 
mittee structure. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  provide 
regional  planning  for  urban  affairs.  Includ- 
ing matters  of  mutual  concern  to  nearby 
cities  or  to  cities  and  their  subtirban  neigh- 
bors. Almost  69%  of  the  people  live  in  the 
nation's  243  metropolitan  areas,  of  whom 
31%  live  In  the  central  cities. 

We  think  It's  time  for  a  coordinated  effort 
to  solve  their  problems  and  a  house  urban 
affairs  committee  would  be  a  constructive 
step  In  the  right  direction. 


FAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  title  vm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Title  vm  made  It  unlawful  to  dls- 
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criminate  against  any  person — on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tionEd  origin — in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing,  in  the  financing  of  hou.sing.  or 
In  the  provision  of  brokerage  services. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  the  month  of 
April  was  observed  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month." 

Although  many  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  involved,  to  one  degree 
or  another.  In  housing — and  I  mention 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  only  two  ex- 
amples— the  primary  responsibility  falls 
upon  HUD.  HUD  has  therefore  taken  a 
strong  leadership  role  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  equal  opportunity  in  hous- 
ing. Beyond  that,  the  Department  has 
instituted  many  active  programs  of  vol- 
untary compliance  and  aflarmative  ac- 
tion— with  builders,  realtors,  financial 
institutions,  corporations.  States  and 
local  communities,  bar  associations,  and 
a  host  of  others — as  a  key  ingredient  of 
assuring  fair  housing  for  all  our  citizens, 

I  would  particularly  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Honorable  James  T.  Lynn,  his 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity, Dr.  Gloria  E.  A.  Toote.  and  all  the 
dedicated  people  of  HUD,  for  their  efforts 
in  making  equal  housing  opportunity  a 
reality. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  GRINER 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  today  to 
ask  for  a  solemn  moment  of  tribute  to 
one  w^ho  was  a  veritable  giant  of  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country,  one  John  F. 
Griner.  president  emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, who  recently  succumbed  after 
struggling  to  overcome  a  long  illness. 

Under  his  tutelage  as  president.  AFGE 
became  the  largest  imion  in  the  Federal 
sector.  I  w^as  always  amsized  at  the  man's 
ability  to  accomplish  so  much  in  orga- 
nization, administration  and  member- 
ship relations.  I  say  this  because  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Griner  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  on  Capitol  Hill.  His 
sound  and  considered  advice  was  invalu- 
able to  me — and,  I  know,  to  many  of 
my  collea^gues.  For  if  it  came  from 
Griner,  you  knew  it  reflected  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  rank  and  file  member- 
ship, not  jiist  some  executive  board  or 
self-serving  leadership  cabal.  John  never 
lost  the  common  touch  and  sympathy,  a 
loss.  I  feel,  that  often  subverts  the  think- 
ing of  many  who  rise  to  power  and  pres- 
tige. 

His  was  a  desire  and  goal  that  Is  In 
all  decent  men — to  serve  his  fellow  work- 
ers with  honesty,  with  deep  concern  for 
the  ordinary  member,  and  yet  with  the 
tenacity  and  diligence  that  characterizes 
one  who  believes  in  achieving  his  mission. 

John  Griner  led  his  union  to  a  high 
plateau  and  established  a  basis  for  future 
growth  and  Influence.  At  his  death  he 
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was,  I  am  sure,  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  aegis  has  been  assumed  by  a 
capable  and  dedicated  successor,  Clyde 
Webber,  whom  I  feel  confident  will  carr>' 
on  In  the  fine  tradition  we  have  come  to 
expect  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  a  con- 
sortium of  12  Southern  States  are  plan- 
ning to  pool  their  higher  education  re- 
sources into  what  some  have  called  an 
academic  common  market. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the 
States  will  pool  selective  graduate  pro- 
gram.s,  so  that  out-of-State  students 
could  participate  in  these  courses  of 
study  without  paying  out-of-State  tui- 
tion charges. 

I  am  inserting  below  an  article  describ- 
ing this  plan  which  recently  appeared  In 
Regional  Action,  a  publication  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Not  only 
does  this  plan  maximize  our  higher  edu- 
cation resources,  but  assists  our  graduate 
students  as  well. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  Regional  Action.  March   1974] 
An    Academic    Common    Market — Southehn 

UNiVESsrrtEs    Pioneer    in    an    Effort    to 

Share  the  Costs  of  Expensive  Graduate 

EIducation 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
(Editor's  Note:  The  following  la  a  major 
excerpt  from  a  feature  story  prompted  by  the 
publication  of  SREB's  Academic  Common 
Market  bulletin  which  describes  the  first- 
year  offering  of  116  uncommon  graduate  pro- 
grams pooled  for  selection  by  states  partici- 
pating In  this  reciprocal  agreement.  Resi- 
dents of  these  states  are  now  applying  for 
fall  enrollment  In  the  program.) 

Splrallng  costs  and  limited  enrollments — 
persLstent  problems  for  many  highly  speclal- 
llzed  graduate  program-^  In  American  uni- 
versities— may  be  overcome  In  the  South  If  a 
soon-to-be-launched  cooperative  program 
among  the  regions  universities  succeeds. 

At  least  12  states  are  planning  to  pool 
selective  graduate  programs  In  an  Academic 
Common  Market  and  open  them  to  students 
of  other  states  without  charging  out-of-state 
tuition.  More  than  two  years  and  numerous 
background  papers  have  gone  into  the  plan- 
ning for  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  (SREB) -sponsored  proeram  expected 
to  get  under  way  this  fall. 

The  common  market  Is  Intended  to  broad- 
en educational  opportunities  by  making 
available  to  students  various  programs  not 
offered  In  their  home  state.<v — and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Equally  important,  it  should 
eliminate  the  need  for  each  state  to  consider 
development  of  Its  own  graduate  proirrams 
in  all  fields. 

"Traditionally,  as  new  needs  have  develop- 
ed and  enrollments  have  Increased,  states 
have  responded  by  developing  their  own  pro- 
grams, since  high  out-of-state  tuitions  dis- 
courage movement  of  residents  across  state 
lines  for  similar  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence." SREB  President  Wlnfred  Godwin  says. 
The  common  market.  Godwin  adds,  offers 
an    educational    alternative    to    costly    and 
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often  unnecessary  duplication  of  academic 
programs. 

Thirty-one  Southern  universities  .  .  .  have 
already  pooled  more  than  100  "uncommon" 
graduate  programs  for  the  upcoming  1974-75 
academic  year.  And  more, than  20  programs 
in  other  states — ranging  from  study  in 
coastal  and  oceanographlc  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Florida  to  Ph.D.  work  In 
nuclear  engineering  at  Georgia  Tech — will  be 
available  to  Kentucklans  through  the  com- 
mon market. 

University  of  Kentucky  offerings  through 
the  common  market  include  either  master's 
degree  or  Ph.D.  work  in  muslcology.  toxology. 
agricultural  engineering  and  metallurgical 
engineering  and  materials  science.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Lotilsvllle  la  pooling  master's 
degree  programs  In  community  develop- 
ment, expreselve  therapies  and  systems 
science. 

Dr.  William  Hovenden,  an  SREB  official 
and  overall  coordinator  of  the  common  mar- 
ket, said  In  a  recent  telephone  Interview  . . . 
that  states  were  asked  to  use  three  criteria 
in  determining  their  common  market  con- 
tributions: 

"We  asked  that  programs  chosen  be  ones 
not  available  in  one  or  more  of  the  regional 
states,  ones  that  covUd  handle  more  students 
and  ones  with  quality." 

Other  schools  that  do  Jiot  grant  doctoral 
degrees,  such  as  Kentucky's  regional  univer- 
sities, may  be  asked  to  submit  programs  In 
the  future.  Hovenden  added. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Gardone,  associate  research 
director  of  the  Kenutcky  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Higher  Education  and  this  state's  coordi- 
nator for  the  common  market,  said  In  a  re- 
cent Interview  that  the  program  would  have 
little  Impact  on  graduate  enrollments  at 
either  UK  or  UL. 

"I  don't  see  It  ever  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  students  (traveling  across  state 
lines),  but  if  only  10  students  a  year  are 
helped  by  the  common  market.  It's  worth- 
while." Gardone  added. 

Students  Interested  in  common  market 
programs  apply  for  admission  to  the  schools 
offering  their  preferred  programs.  Verifica- 
tion of  their  residency  is  also  necessary  be- 
fore they  can  be  accept«d  and  have  out-of- 
state  tuition  waived. 

Among  the  other  study  courses  available 
to  qualified  Kentucklans  are  PhX).  fields  In 
blomathematlcs.  fiber  and  polymer  science, 
wood  and  paper  science  at  North  Caroline 
State;  a  Ph.D.  in  criminology  at  Florida 
State  and  master's  and  doctoral  work  in 
classics  at  t;ie  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Hovenden  acknowledges  that  the  common 
market  will  widen  educational  opportunities. 
But  Its  main  reason  for  existence,  he  adds. 
Is  to  better  utilize  existing  campus  facili- 
ties. The  SREB  offlclal  likens  the  common 
market  to  stand-by,  reduced  rates  offered 
by  airlines.  .  .  . 

"(It's)  the  same  way  with  these  programs. 
Once  you've  committed  yourself  In  terms  of 
faculty,  capital  outlay  and  equipment  and 
you  have  only  three-quarters  as  many  stu- 
dents as  you  can  handle,  why  not  go  ahead 
and  fill  that  program  up,  even  at  a  reduced 
tuition  rate? 

"It's  going  to  mean  additional  revenue 
from  tuition  even  though  It  Is  not  as  high 
as  out-of-state  tuition.  Of  course.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  charge  the  high  out-of-state  tuition, 
you'd  probably  discourage  a  lot  of  students 
from  coming  across  state  lines — in  fact, 
that's  what's  been  happening."  Hovenden 
said. 

The  conmion  market  wUl  be  SREB's  sec- 
ond student  exchange  program.  It  already 
administers  "contract  programs"  through 
which  Its  member  states  "buy"  slots  for  their 
residents  In  certain  high-cost,  high-demand 
programs  at  other  states'  universities  within 
the  region.  Students  pay  only  residential 
tuition  for  these  programs.  . .  . 

"If  a  school  has  a  high-demand,  hlgh-coet 
professional  program.  It  Just  would  not  be 
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wise  to  let  in  large  numbers  (of  students  at 
reduced  tuition  rates)  from  other  states  on- 
less  you  get  something  in  return.  In  thli 
case,  you  do.  It's  money,"  Hovenden  said. 

But  la  the  common  market,  he  added,  tht 
payoff  Is  not  money,  but  the  oppc«tunlty  for 
states  to  share  each  other's  academlo 
programs. 

Academic    Common    Market   State 
Coordinators 

Prospective  students  should  contact  their 
home  state  Common  Market  coordinator  to 
obtain  specific  Information  about  the  gradu- 
ate programs  available  to  them  through  thli 
cooperative  effort.  Here  Is  a  list  of  those 
coordinators : 

ALABAMA 

Dr.  William  D.  Barnard,  Associate  Director 
for  Academic  Affairs,  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  Suite  1504 — Union  Bank  Bulldtog. 
Montgomery.  Alabama  36104. 

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Gary  D.  Chamberllu,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Higher  Education,  401 
National  Old  Line  Building,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  72201. 

FLORIDA 

Dr.  Allan  Tucker,  Vice  Chancellor,  State 
University  System  of  Florida,  107  West  Oalne* 
Street,  Tallahassee.  Florida  32304. 

GEORIGA 

Dr.  James  E.  Boyd,  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Development,  University  System  of 
Georgia.  244  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  At- 
lanta, Georgia  30334. 

KENTUCKY 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Gardlne,  Jr.,  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Research,  Council  on  Public  Higher 
Education,  Capital  Plaza  Office  Tower,  Prank- 
fort,  Kentucky  40601. 

LOtnSIANA 

Mrs.  Sharon  Beard,  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  Louisiana  Coordinating  Oiuncll  for 
Higher  Education,  Box  44362,  Capitol  St*' 
tlon.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804. 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  Eugene  Stanley,  Staff  Specialist,  Mary- 
land Council  for  Higher  Education,  93  Main 
Street,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21401. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Dr.  Charles  Q.  Coffman,  Associate  Director 
for  Planning.  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Learning,  P.O.  Box  2336. 
Jackson.  MUslsslppl  39205 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Williams.  Associate  Vlc« 
President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Box  2688. 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  27514. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Kinard,  Assistant  Director, 
Commission  on  Higher  Ekiucatlon,  1429  Sen- 
ate Street.  Columbia.  South  Carolina  29201. 

TENNESSEE 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Stovall.  Associate  Director 
of  Academic  Affairs.  Tennessee  Higher  Edu- 
cation Commission,  9r>8  Andrew  Jackson 
State  Office  Building.  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37219. 

TEXAS 

Dr.  David  T  Kelly.  Head,  Division  of  Pro- 
gram Development.  Coordinating  Board, 
Texas  College  and  University  System.  P.O. 
Box  12788.  Capitol  Station,  Austin.  TexM 
78711. 

VIBGtNIA 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Davles.  Associate  Director, 
State  CouncU  of  Higher  Education.  lOOi 
Floor— 911  E.  Broad  Street.  Richmond,  Vlr- 
gmu  23219. 

WXST   VIRGINIA 

Dr.  Keith  S.  Turner,  Director  of  SpecUl 
Projects  and  Administrative  Services,  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Regents,  1316  Charleston 
National  Plasa,  Charlaston,  West  VUglsl* 
25301. 
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LIVING  WITH  INFLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  inflation  continues  in  the 
American  economy,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  for  more  than  5 
years  to  effectively  come  to  grips  with 
it. 

What  we  too  easily  lose  sight  of  is  the 
effect  that  inflation  all  too  often  has  on 
American  men  and  women — ^not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  Americans. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  May  6  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "A  Young  Couple  Finds 
Life  Has  Pew  Prills  on  a  $12,000  Salary," 
by  Urban  Lehner.  which  profoundly 
demonstrates  the  crisis  in  which  this 
continued  inflation  plunges  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  article  de- 
serves the  attention  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  therefore.  I  would  like  to 
insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 

A    YOUNO    COXTFLB    FINDS    LlPI    HaS    FSW 

Fulls  On  a  912,000  Bauuit 
(By  Urban  C.  Lehner) 

EixicoTT  Cm,  Md. — ^Everything  had  gone 
wrong  at  headquarters  for  Trooper  First 
Class  Hugh  Thomas  (Tom)  Mboie  of  the 
Maryland  State  PoUoe;  so  when  he  arrived 
home  to  find  one  of  his  children  crying,  he 
lost  his  temper.  It  was  irrational,  he  admits 
with  chagrin — "kind  of  lUce  when  you  have 
a  hard  time  and  you  kick  the  cat  for  no 
retson." 

The  Moores  dont  have  a  cat.  but  Tom 
Moore  did  have  his  eyeglasses  in  his  hand 
u  he  swung  his  arm  In  a  gesture  of  frustra- 
tion. The  glasses  slipped  out  of  his  grasp, 
flew  across  the  room  and  crashed  Into  a  metal 
(tazHl  for  a  flowerpot,  "rnyii^iTig  one  lens  and 
mapping  the  frame. 

And  t^at,  Tom  says,  "really  threw  me  Into 
a  spin.  We  try  not  to  buy  on  credit  except 
In  an  emergency,  but  I  Just  don't  have  the 
•60  they  want  for  a  pair  of  glasses." 

A  few  years  ago.  Tom  Moore  might  have 
managed  the  «60  with  less  strain.  But  that 
was  before  fuel  oil  Jumped  from  19  cents  a 
gallon  to  28  cents,  before  the  property  taxes 
on  the  three-bedroom  Cape  Cod  house  that 
the  Moores  bought  for  $25,000  In  1970  almost 
doubled,  back  when  gasoline  was  still  37 
cents  a  gallon  and  the  Moore  family  could 
still  get  by  at  the  supermarkets  on  $60  a 
week.  Government  talk  of  Inflation?  "They're 
not  telling  me  anything  I  don't  already 
know,"  Tom  says. 

For  In  truth,  being  forced  to  rely  more 
on  credit  Is  Just  one  of  the  changes  that 
Inflation  is  bringing  In  the  lives  of  young. 
middle-Income  families  like  the  Moores.  Tom 
Moore.  31;  his  wife,  Linda,  32.  and  their  chll- 
<lren  Stephanie,  6,  and  Matthew,  4,  aren't 
ttarvlng  by  any  means.  But  In  a  great  many 
ways,  some  big,  some  little,  the  Moores  live 
differently  now  than  they  did  Just  a  year  or 
two  ago  because  of  increases  in  the  prices 
of  almost  everything  they  buy. 

As  a  trooper  first  class  after  nine  years  with 
the  Maryland  State  Police.  Tom  earns  $12,281 
»  year  before  taxes;  for  him,  that  works  out 
to  $320  take-home  every  two  weeks.  (During 
Ills  first  eight  years  on  the  force,  he  drove 
»  patrol  car  10  hours  a  day  on  a  series  of  ro- 
tating shifts.  Nowadays,  he  works  In  the  de- 
partment's public-Information  office  at  head- 
quarters   In   PlkesvlUe,    15   miles   from   his 
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house.  Listeners  to  small  radio  stations 
throughout  the  state  often  leam  that  grisly 
detaUs  of  auto  accidents  from  "Trooper  Tom 
Moore  of  the  Maryland  State  Police.") 

BENEFITS    AND    PREREQUISITES 

Tom  brings  home  another  $812  a  year  as  a 
staff  sergeant  in  the  Maryland  National 
Guard.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  bene- 
fits and  prerequisites  attendant  to  his  Job 
as  a  trooper  that  translate.  If  not  directly 
Into  Income,  at  least  Into  money  saved — per- 
haps as  much  as  $2,500  a  year.  These  Include 
a  state  car  that  he  Is  permitted  to  drive  on 
off-duty  hours,  a  full  set  of  uniforms  (pro- 
vided by  the  state)  and  an  annual  state-sub- 
sidized physical  examination. 

Salaries  on  the  force  have  risen  significant- 
ly in  recent  years.  A  starting  troop)er  now 
makes  $8,980  a  year,  compared  to  the  $3,900 
Tom  got  when  he  graduated  from  the  state 
police  academy  In  June  1965.  But  as  Tom  sees 
It,  he  has  been  essentially  standing  still  for 
the  last  few  years  despite  the  raises.  "I  can 
remember  thinking.  'If  I  could  only  make 
$10,000  a  year  I'd  be  home  «ree.'  Now  that  I'm 
making  twelve.  If  I  could  make  fifteen  I'd  be 
home  free.  It's  a  never-ending  battle  against 
the  economy." 

As  a  result,  the  Moores,  like  many  fami- 
lies In  similar  circumstances,  have  re- 
sponded to  Inflation  by  looking  Inward  for 
opportunities  to  economize.  They  buy  their 
meat  in  bulk  and  grow  their  own  vegetables. 
Linda  sews  most  of  the  children's  clothes. 
Major  household  projects  once  left  to  profes- 
sionals now  fall  largely  to  Tom.  Last  sum- 
mer, after  getting  contractors'  estimates  to 
waterproof  the  basement  that  started  at 
$1,500,  Tom  took  two  days  off  from  work  ana 
did  the  Job  himself  for  $400. 

A    DDTERENT    APPSOACH 

For  most  of  their  nonrecurring  pur- 
chases, Tom  says,  "we've  had  to  do  more 
planning."  Four  years  ago,  he  says,  when 
they  moved  into  their  house  in  this  vUlage  of 
9,500  about  12  miles  west  of  Baltimore  and 
wanted  to  paint  some  of  the  rooms,  "we  se- 
lected the  colors  .  .  .  (and)  went  out  and 
bought  them."  Just  recently,  however,  when 
the  dining  room  needed  painting,  Tom  and 
Linda  did  things  differently.  This  time,  they 
asked  a  friend  who  owns  a  hardware  store 
to  let  them  know  when  paint  went  on  sale, 
finally  buying  It  only  when  they  could  get 
the  reduced  price. 

What  Is  remarkable  about  this  Jousting 
with  inflation  is  that.  In  the  Moores'  case  at 
least,  it  Is  done  In  the  context  of  a  way  of 
life  that  by  many  standards  was  already  re- 
strained. Tom  and  Linda  haven't  gone  any- 
where on  vacation — not  even  to  the  seashore 
for  a  weekend — since  a  trip  they  took  to 
Florida  In  1966.  They  dine  out  only  on  anni- 
versaries and  birthdays,  and  even  then, 
Linda  says,  "We  have  to  plan  to  get  this 
money.  We  don't  always  make  It."  They 
rarely  see  the  inside  of  a  bar. 

Most  of  their  friends  are  people  they 
know  from  the  Catonsvllle  Presbyterian 
Church.  Tom  is  the  catcher  on  the  church 
Softball  team,  and  the  big  social  event  of  the 
week  Is  Monday  night  after  the  game  when 
members  of  the  team  and  their  families 
gather  at  Pappy's,  a  pizza  parlor  on  Route 
40.  "We're  basically  homebodies,"  says  Tom. 

Both  Linda  and  Tom  love  to  read  (he  Is  a 
World  War  n  history  buff),  but  they  have 
always  relied  on  the  library  for  most  of 
their  books.  Besides  their  subscription  to 
Reader's  Digest,  a  gift,  Linda  takes  three 
women's  magazines  and  a  craft  publication. 
Tom  narrowed  the  choice  of  the  one  maga- 
zine he  would  allow  himself  to  either  Play- 
boy or  Model  Railroading  before  deciding  on 
the  latter. 

Down  in  the  basement,  the  layout  for 
Tom's  model  railroad  Is  a  clutter  of  half- 
completed  villages  and  freight  yards.  The 
Irst  of  what  will  eventually  be  two  loops  of 
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track  circles  three-quarters  of  the  way 
around  an  unpalnted  plywood  platform,  end- 
ing abruptly  at  a  gap  In  the  table.  This,  Tom 
explains.  Is  where  the  bridge  will  be — some- 
day. "The  company's  out  of  funds  right 
now,"  he  says  with  a  laugh.  "My  wife  runs 
the  finances,  (and)  she's  not  buying  any 
more  of  our  bonds  for  my  railroad  at  the 
present  time." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Tom  and  Linda  fell  upon 
$84  "mad  money."  He  had  investigated  an  ac- 
cident involving  two  Virginia  residents;  when 
the  civil  case  came  to  trial  In  Manassas,  he 
was  given  expenses  plus  an  hourly  rate  to 
testify  on  his  day  off,  a  common  procedure  in 
such  cases.  They  used  part  of  the  money  to 
have  dinner  out  and  to  see  a  movie.  "It  was  a 
big  night  on  the  town  with  buttered  popcorn 
and  the  whole  bit,"  Tom  Joshes.  "Big  time," 
Linda  Joshes  back. 

But  Joke  as  they  will,  the  evening  was  a 
welcome  break  for  the  Moores.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  their  budget  allows  less 
and  less  room  for  frivolity  and  requires  more 
and  more  work  on  their  part  to  hold  down 
spending.  Linda,  for  example,  had  budgeted 
9100  every  two  weeks  for  food  until  last 
spring,  when  she  discovered  that  $100  "Just 
wasn't  going  anywhere." 

"It  really  wasn't,"  she  affirms  "And  we 
dont  eat  that  well.  We  never  have  rib  roast 
or  eye  roast.  It  was  a  special  occasion  when 
we  would  buy  a  steak.  We  eat  a  lot  of  ground 
beef,  a  lot  of  chicken,  a  lot  of  chuck  roast, 
things  that  I  can  make  casseroles  and  stews 
out  of,  where  you  can  take  the  meat  and 
spread  It." 

Even  before  food  prices  began  to  soar  last 
spring.  Linda  had  cut  back  on  buying  snacks 
and  desserts.  Tom,  who  is  six-feet-four,  was 
trj-lng  to  get  down  from  260  pounds  to  215; 
now  at  205,  he  still  works  out  In  the  state 
police  gym  every  day  and  is  careful  about 
what  he  eats. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  drastically  cut- 
ting back  on  their  diet.  Tom  and  Linda 
bought  a  20-year-old  freezer  for  $75  and  be- 
gan shopping  for  sales  and  buying  in  bulk. 
Last  summer,  they  expanded  the  little  plot 
they  tend  on  Linda's  mother's  15-acre  farm 
a  few  miles  away  to  Include  tomatoes,  rad- 
ishes, squash,  beans  and  cucumbers;  this 
year,  they're  going  to  try  corn  as  well. 

Still  not  satisfied,  tlils  past  March  they 
Joined  a  "food  plan"  offered  by  Dutterer's 
of  Manchester,  a  local  company.  After  pay- 
ing an  initial  membership  fee  of  $300.  the 
Moores  were  entitled  to  buy  a  four-month 
supply  of  meats,  canned  Juices  and  other 
food  at  what  were  billed  as  bargain  prices. 
For  their  first  four-months  load,  they're  pay- 
ing $87.30  a  month;  It  Includes  beef,  chicken, 
veal,  orange  Juice,  lemonade,  bacon,  sausage, 
margarine  and  fish.  "So  far,  we've  been  very 
happy  with  It,"  Linda  says. 

They're  also  happy  with  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  food  bills.  Except  when  she 
needs  to  load  up  on  paper  products  or  on 
basic  staples  such  as  flour  and  sugar,  Linda 
finds  that  she  now  can  get  by  on  $25  to  $35 
every  two  weeks  for  the  Items  she  doesn't 
order  through  the  food  plan. 

The  couple  has  also  had  some  success  In 
battling  the  rising  cost  of  fuel.  By  keeping 
the  thermostat  at  62  degrees  during  the  day 
last  winter.  ("It's  Just  Matthejv  and  I  here, 
and  we  would  wear  socks  and  sweaters  and 
warm  things  and  we  were  very  comfort- 
able"), Linda  cut  the  fuel  bill  to  $140  for 
the  winter  from  $300  a  year  ago — even 
though  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  Oil  was  28 
cents  compared  with  19  cents. 

Linda  has  owned  a  sewing  machine  for 
years,  but  she  didn't  begin  sewing  In  earnest 
until  she  noticed  last  year  that  boys'  polo 
shirts,  once  $2.59  each,  were  selling  for  as 
much  as  $S  In  some  stores.  Now,  after  a 
series  of  lessons  on  how  to  sew  using  knit 
fabric,  she  makes  90%  of  Stephanie's  and 
Matthew's  clothes.  (The  lessons  cost  $15.) 
"If  Linda  didn't  make   nice   clothes,   we 
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wouldn't  do  It.  But  she's  a  very  good  seam- 
stress." Tom  says.  "Mattle  likes  hers  better 
than  store-bought  clothes.  He's  Just  tickled 
pink  that  his  mother  made  him  a  coat  for 
Easter  and  be  got  to  pick  out  the  material 
»nd  the  buttons  and  the  red  piping.  And 
when  you  look  at  what  they  want  for  a  coat 
like  that  In  the  store  and  consider  that  he 
will  have  outgrown  It  by  next  Easter,  It  Just 
makes  sense." 

Tom,  too  does  his  share  of  cutting  comers. 
He  started  changing  the  oil  In  the  family 
car,  a  1969  Ford  LTD.  "when  I  found  out 
how  much  It  costs  to  buy  five  quarts  of  oil 
and  a  filter  versus  how  much  they  were 
charging  me  In  a  filling  station."  (The  Ford 
Is  a  demonstrator  model  that  the  Moores 
bought  in  1970  for  ILSOO  and  a  trade-in  on 
their  1966  Mustang.) 

For  tune-ups.  he  buys  spark  plugs,  wires, 
points,  condenser  and  rotor  cap  himself, 
and  a  friend  helps  him  set  the  timing! 
Using  automotive  manuals  In  the  state- 
police  technical  library  and  an  occasional 
assist  from  frlenda  who  are  mechanics,  he 
has  even  changed  his  own  wheel  bearings 
and  Installed  a  new  starter. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  In  the  past — maybe 
still  do — tended  to  feel  that  they  didn't  have 
time  to  do  things  for  themselvea."  Tom  the- 
orizes. -Now  that  the  prices  have  reaUy  gone 
up  they're  deciding,  'Maybe  I'd  bettw.' " 

Still,  the  Moores  haven't  been  able  to  make 
everything  themselves.  Only  recently,  they 
put  $100  down  on  a  new  934S  stereo  tuner- 
and-record  changer  that  will  double  as  a 
cabinet  to  occupy  a  long-standing  "hole" 
along  one  living-room  wall.  They  aren't 
happy  about  buying  it  on  credit,  but  they 
rationalize  that,  as  Linda  puts  !t,  the  pur- 
chase was  "the  flrst  thing  we^ro  bought  In  a 
long  time." 

Tom's  glasses  and  the  new  stereo  brought 
the  Moore's  nonmortgage  debt  to  around 
•  1,000,  the  highest  It  has  been  since  they 
bought  their  car  In  1970.  That  doesn't  In- 
clude the  $19,000  principal  balance  outstand- 
ing on  their  8%.  a5-year  mortgage.  (Their 
monthly  payment  for  principal,  Interest, 
taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  house  cotnes  to 
•220.  up  from  $201  when  they  bought  the 
house:  the  payment  rose  principally  because 
the  property  tax  on  their  quarter  acre  of 
Howard  County,  Md..  almost  doubled  to  $576 
last  year  before  being  reduced  by  a  statewide 
tax  cut  to  •MO  this  year.)  By  contrast,  their 
savings  account  shows  a  balance  of  only  ^200. 
Part  of  the  reason  Tom  and  Linda  are  so 
far  In  debt  Is  a  flseal  leeaon  they  learned  last 
year.  A  f»w  months  before  waterproofing  the 
basement,  they  took  out  a  12%,  •700  home 
Improvement  loan,  thinking  that  was  what 
tlie  job  would  reqxUre. 

The  eventual  tab,  with  Tom  doing  most  of 
the  work  himself,  only  came  to  •400,  but  by 
then  "we'd  spent  a  little  here,  a  little  there 
and  a  little  someplace  else,"  ending  up  a 
little  short  of  the  «400  they  needed.  They 
stlU  have  over  $300  due  on  the  loan.  "We 
really  goofed  when  we  took  that  loan  out," 
Tom  concedes.  Fortunately,  he  adds,  "It 
wasn't  a  very  expensive  lesson.  We  learned 
that  If  we  ueed  money,  wait  until  the  Job's 
done,  then  go  borrow  exactly  what  you 
need." 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS  TO 
HONOR  GUGLIELMO  MARCONI 
AND  ENRICO  FERMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
calling  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  support  of  efforts  toward  the  Issu- 
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ance  of  commemorative  postage  stamps 
honoring  two  great  Americans,  Gug- 
llelmo  Marconi  and  Enrico  Fermi. 

It  Is  my  belief  and  that  of  the  many 
Italian-American  civic  associations  in 
my  congressional  district  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  among  them  the  Sons 
of  Italy  and  Unlco  National,  that  these 
men  should  be  duly  honored  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  science; 
Marconi  for  his  invention  of  wireless 
radio  and  Perml  for  his  work  on  the 
controlled  release  of  nuclear  energy. 
These  outstanding  scientists  have  made 
contributions  dramatically  affecting  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
the  world,  contributions  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  foundation  of  future  de- 
velopment in  communications  and 
energy  research. 

Since  1974  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Gugllelmo  Marconi, 
It  U  especially  fitting  at  this  time  that 
W9  appropriately  honor  his  memory  and 
1974  is  also  an  appropriate  time  in  his- 
tory to  rededicate  ourselves  as  a  Nation 
to  the  wisdom  and  farsightedness  typi- 
fied by  the  energy  research  of  Enrico 
Perml  over  3  decades  ago.  The  1974  ex- 
perience of  serious  energy  shortages,  our 
recognition  as  a  nation  in  1974  of  the 
scarcity  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  peril  to 
national  security  invited  by  our  depend- 
ency on  the  resources  of  foreign  nations, 
make  this  year  an  appropriate  time  to 
honor  one  of  the  world's  greatest  pioneers 
in  energy  research.  Enrico  Perml. 

I  caU  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
communicating  to  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  their  support  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  stamps  of  common  denomina- 
tion, honoring  these  Americans  on  the 
following  dates:  Gugllelmo  Marconi  on 
December  12,  1974  commemorating  the 
flrst  wireless  radio  transmission  of  De- 
cember 12,  1901  and  Enrico  Perml  on 
December  2.  1974  commemorating  the 
first  controlled  release  of  nuclear  energy 
on  December  2, 1942. 
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DO  NOT  SELL  AMERICA  SHORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  tell  it 
like  It  Is.  We  are  Republicans  but  flrst 
of  all  we  are  Americans.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  small  group  of  people  In  the 
East,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
who  seek  either  to  rule  this  country  or  to 
nmit. 

These  same  people  cruclfled  President 
Johnson  and  are  now  crucifying  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  a  few  more  years  they  will 
be  crucifying  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  or 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  if  either  should 
become  President. 

We  elected  President  Nixon  and  we 
support  him.  Watergate  pales  into  in- 
significance compared  to  the  larger  is- 
sues. We  supported  President  Johnson, 
we  support  President  Nixon,  and  we  will 
support  the  next  President  regardless  of 
hla  politics.  That  Is  because  we,  along 


with  good  Democrats,  believe  in  the  two- 
party  system  which  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise  that  the  majority  recognizes  the 
rule  of  the  majority. 

We  reject  the  attacks  by  some  of  the 
news  media,  by  the  eastern  establish- 
ment and  by  the  weak  at  heart  who 
would  substitute  minority  rule  for  ma- 
jority rule.  We  support  the  two-party 
system.  We  beUeve  that  a  man  is  In- 
nocent until  proven  guilty,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
President  of  all  the  people.  If  we  had 
to  boil  this  message  down  to  four  worts 
we  would  say:  Do  Not  Sell  America 
Short! !  Will  You  Join  Us? 

The  above  full- page  ad  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis Star  of  Sunday,  April  21.  1974, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Hendricks  County 
Indiana  Republican  Committee. 

In  these  troubled  times.  It  is  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating  to  see  this  public  ex- 
pression of  belief  in  and  support  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions  including  the 
Presidency. 

We  are  proud  that  in  Indiana  we  have 
citizens  who  proudly  and  courageously 
support  their  countiV  and  uphold  their 
leaders. 


MILLARD       ENGLISH:        NATIONAL 
GOODWILL  WORKER  FOR  1974 


HON.  JACK  &RINKLEY 

or   OKOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  lit.  Bpeaker.  author- 
ess Faith  POrsyth  onoe  noted: 

Advaraitlea  do  not  make  the  man  either 
weak  or  strong,  but  they  reveal  what  he  a. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  example  of  Uils 
than  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Millart 
English  of  Plains,  Ga.,  who  weis  recently 
named  National  Goodwill  Worker  for 
1974  by  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Inc.  Millard,  26,  wm  selected  for  this 
honor  from  nominations  of  154  Good- 
will  workers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  his  exceptional  achlevemciit  In 
overcoming  a  serious  disability 

In  1967  MUlard,  then  a  student  at 
Georgia  Southwestern  College  in  Amer- 
Icus,  Ga.,  was  Involved  In  an  automobile 
accident  which  left  him  a  quadriplegic. 

After  the  accident  Millard  recalled: 

I  didn't  do  anything  for  a  long  time.  I 
bated  the  world  but  I  finally  realized  you 
have  to  accept  things  the  way  they  are  and 
go  on  living  .  .  .  and  try  to  do  something 
productive. 

And  Millard  has  certainly  achieved  his 
goal.  In  1970  he  was  hired  under  the 
sheltered  employment  program  as  » 
sales  clerk  in  the  Americus  Goodwill 
store.  As  his  facility  with  braces  and  the 
wheelchair  improved,  he  began  assum- 
ing other  responsibilities  in  the  store. 
In  May  of  1972  he  was  appointed  tempo- 
rary manager  and  in  March  1973,  he  was 
promoted  from  the  status  of  sheltered 
employment  to  a  staff  position  as  start 
manacer. 

In  March  of  this  year  he  was  selected 
Goodwill  Worker  of  the  Year  for  the 
Chattahoochee  Valley  area,  making  him 
eligible  to  complete  for  the  national 
honor. 
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Hi.  Bpeaker,  all  of  us  could  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  being  set  by  this 
outstanding  young  man  in  his  pursuit  of 
excellence  In  the  face  of  adversity,  and 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
expressing  to  him  and  his  family  our 
very  highest  congratulation. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  celebrated 
Senior  Citizens  Day. 

Each  year  on  this  day,  we  take  time 
oat  to  pay  special  tribute  to  some  400,000 
older  Americans  in  Connecticut.  These 
dedicated  men  and  women  have  to  their 
credit  years  of  sacrifice  and  diligent  com- 
mitment to  the  Ideals  which  have  made 
America  the  great  Nation  It  is  today.  It 
is  Indeed  fitting  that  Senior  Citizens  Day 
in  our  State  should  occur  in  May,  which 
through  the  years  has  been  proclaimed 
Older  Americans  Month  throughout  the 
land. 

The  marvelous  accomplishments  of  our 
senior  citizens  testify  to  their  coiorage, 
determination,  and  resourcefulness.  Yet, 
for  many  older  Americans,  the  vintage 
years  offer  hard  times  filled  with  loneli- 
ness, illness,  and  suffering,  the  Inability 
to  meet  basic  human  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 

The  latest  available  figures  for  Con- 
necticut indicate  that  the  median  in- 
come for  persons  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  74  is  about  $1,800,  while  the  medisoi 
Income  for  those  over  74  years  of  age 
Is  less  than  $1,200.  These  are  truly  paltry 
sums  In  this  time  of  galloping  inflation 
which  is  having  a  particularly  disastrous 
effect  on  Americans  who  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes. These  pe(«)le  are  being  forced  to 
pay  more  for  essential  goods,  such  as 
food,  with  catastrophic  results  on  their 
limited  budgets. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  worked  for 
the  elderly  by  enacting  legislation  to  in- 
crease benefits  for  our  older  Americans 
and  set  up  effective  programs  for  them. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  help  drp.ft  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act — comprehensive 
legislation  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  projects,  such  as  senior  citizens 
centers,  to  aid  the  elderly.  Chief  among 
these  amendments  was  the  addtlon  to  the 
act  of  the  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly—a program  which  would  be  ex- 
tended for  3  years  by  legislation  which 
recently  passed  the  House  and  now 
awaits  Senate  action.  The  nutrition  pro- 
gram has  already  provided  $1,360,000  In 
fimds  for  Connecticut  through  our  State 
Department  of  Aging.  Regional  nutrition 
programs  have  been  established  and  now 
serve  senior  citizens  with  over  2,500  well 
balanced,  nutritious  meals  dsdly  at  more 
timn  70  sites  throughout  the  State. 
«f^^  my  hope  that  the  bDl  to  extend 
Ula  program  will  soon  become  law — 
**rty  representing  a  meaningful  com- 
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mltment  to  nutrition  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

In  other  areas,  the  Congress  has 
worked  to  provide  a  decent  standEu-d  of 
living  for  our  older  Americans  through 
legislation  to  increase  social  security 
benefits.  Legislation — recently  enacted 
Into  law — to  increase  these  benefits  by 
a  total  of  11  percent  had  my  strong  and 
vocal  support. 

In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  increase  medical  coverage  for  sen- 
ior citizens  under  medicare  by  including 
prescription  drugs  as  an  item  covered  im- 
der  the  program.  Another  mesisure  would 
provide  expanded  coverage  under  medi- 
care for  non-Institutional  long  term  care. 
Training  programs  for  paraprofession- 
als,  who  would  make  home  health  care 
available  for  senior  citizens,  would  be 
established  under  a  third  bill. 

Legislation  to  remove  limitations  on 
income  which  can  be  earned  by  persons 
on  social  security  has  been  cosponsored 
and  ardently  supported  by  me.  So  also 
has  a  bill  to  base  payment  of  benefits  to 
married  couples  on  combined  earnings 
where  that  method  produces  a  higher 
combined  benefit. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  assure  that  our 
senior  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to 
Uve  happy  and  healthy  lives  in  retire- 
ment. We  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  20  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65  can  maintain  the  peace  of 
mind,  dignity  and  comfort  that  they 
deserve,  along  with  the  cherished  title 
"Senior  Citizen." 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


LETTER  PROM  THE  LATE  JOHN 
FRIER 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Frier 
during  his  lifetime  made  his  comments 
known  through  articles  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  variety  of 
other  newspapers.  Prior  to  his  death  on 
May  5,  Mr.  Frier  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe.  Ironically  enough,  Mr. 
Frier's  letter  dealt  with  taxation  imposed 
on  the  property  of  the  deceased.  A  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Frier's  letter  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  follows. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Frier  has  made  com- 
ments upon  our  present  sales  and  Inher- 
itance tax  laws  worthy  of  serious 
thought. 

The  letter  follows: 

LETTEK  TO  THE  EonOR  OF  THE  Sx.  LOITIS  GLOBE, 

Published  April  3,  1974 
Also  In  every  paper  Is  quite  an  obituary 
list,  and  what  many  folks  dcn't  realize  Is  that 
the  funeral  of  each  of  those  folks  also  netted 
government  money  from  a  sales  tax.  Sales  tax 
on  Just  an  ordinary  funeral  may  run  $50.  In 
other  words,  government  still  wants  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  those  who  depart  this  earthly 
paradise. 

And  of  course,  if  they  leave  Just  a  little  In 
the  bank  or  have  a  few  pieces  of  property, 
they  will  also  have  to  pony  up  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Inheritance  tax.  Let  us 
hope  St.  Peter  Is  more  charitable  and  they 
dont  have  to  pay  a  tax  across  the  Pearly 
Gates. 

John  nuza. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eugene 
Siler.  of  Kentucky,  a  former  colleague 
in  the  House,  has  written  an  anal^Mi  of 
the  present  situation  regarding  impeach- 
ment, in  which  he  compares  events  and 
attitudes  with  some  prominent  figiovt 
and  actions  in  history.  I  submit  it  for 
the  Record,  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  Jt.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Siler's  article  Is  aA  foOows: 
Heads  or  Tales 
(By  Gene  Slier) 

Joan  of  Arc,  a  great  woman,  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  FYance  In  1491. 

Although  this  nineteen  year  old  maid  was 
a  great  and  good  person  and  had  miracu- 
lously led  a  band  of  soldiers  out  to  victory 
and  saved  her  home  town  Ironi  Its  enemies 
and  although  she  was  o.liclaUy  declared  a 
saint  more  than  400  years  later,  yet  in  the 
emotionalism  of  that  day  a  selfish  mob  cried, 
"Burn  her,  burn  her.  burn  her."  And  they 
did.  Flames  of  the  mob  burned  Joan  of  Arc 
to  death. 

Savonarola  was  an  Italian  preacher,  re- 
former and  priest.  He  denjunced  corruption 
among  the  great  and  worldllness  in  the  cler- 
gy. He  was  forbidden  to  preach  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome.  Both  orders  he  refused  to 
obey.  Although  he  devoted  hlmse'.f  heroically 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  during  a  plague  which 
had  swept  through  the  City  of  Florence  and 
although  his  main  o3ense  was  preaching  his 
convictions,  yet  l:i  the  emotionjalism  of  that 
day  the  mob  cried,  "Hang  him.  hang  him. 
hang  him."  And  they  did.  Rope  in  the  hands 
of  a  mob  strangled  the  life  out  of  Savonarola. 

John  Huss  was  a  religious  reformer  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  child  of  Czech  peasants.  He  was 
also  a  preacher  but  many  did  not  want  him 
going  about  preaching  his  own  convictions. 
Twenty-nine  charges  were  presented  against 
him  and  a  number  of  these  were  absolute 
misrepresentations  of  his  teachings.  Huss  was 
a  brilliant  student,  doing  good  as  he  under- 
stood It,  yet  in  the  emotionalism  of  that 
day,  the  mob  cried.  "Burn  him,  burn  him. 
burn  him."  And  they  did.  Flames  of  the  mob 
burned  John  Huss  to  death  the  very  same 
day  he  was  convicted. 

Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor,  asked 
the  mob,  "What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jc»us 
which  Is  called  Christ?"  Although  Jesus  had 
said,  "My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  my  peace 
I  leave  with  you,"  yet  in  the  emotionalism 
of  that  day.  the  mob  said,  "Crucify  him. 
crucify  him.  crucify  him."  And  they  did. 
Hammer  and  nails  In  the  hands  of  a  mob 
crucified  Jesus. 

Joan  of  -■Vrc,  Savonarola,  John  Huss  were 
all  good  people,  yet  none  of  them  were  per- 
fect. All  had  some  elements  of  sin  and  had 
made  some  bad  Judgments.  But  to  burn  them 
or  hang  them?  This  was  beyond  Imagina- 
tion, for  they  were  Indeed  good  people.  They 
too,  like  Jesus,  had  said,  "May  there  be 
Ijeace."  They  too,  like  Jesus,  had  originated 
from  among  the  peasants,  the  plain  people. 
Also,  our  President,  is  a  good  man,  yet  we 
know  he  is  not  perfect.  He  has  some  elements 
of  sin  like  all  humans  and  he  has  made  some 
bad  Judgments.  But  to  impeach  the  man? 
This  Is  beyond  imagination,  for  he  Is  Indeed 
basically  a  good  person.  He  said,  "May  there 
be  peace  for  America."  And  for  the  first  time 
In  nearly  ten  years  America  found  peace.  He 
said,  "Let  our  prisoners  come  home."  And 
587  war  prisoners,  many  sick,  war  weary,  long 
suffering  men  returned  home.  The  words  on 
their  lips  were,  "God  bless  America — God 
bless  our  President." 
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1.  NUoa  made  friends  with  China. 

2.  NLxon  made  friends  with  Russia. 

3.  NLxon  ended  the  war  and  the  draft. 

4.  Nixon  led  America  In  causing  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  spending 
to  surpass  Defence  Department  spending  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years. 

5.  Nlxon  leadership  stopped  rioting  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  the  burning  of  our  cities 

6.  NUon  brought  home  587  prUoners  and 
a  great  number  said.  ■  Ood  bless  America.— 
God  bless  our  President." 

Our  President,  who  1^  certainly  not  perfect 
and  who  has  Indeed  made  some  bad  ludg- 
menis.  Is  also  a  son  of  peasant  people,  plain 
folks  of  our  country.  .  k  »»" 

EmotlonalLsm  of  today,  the  mob  spirit 
hto  •■  "^"^P®**^^  ^""-  l^P«a«h  him.  Impeach 

uJur^  ""^r"   "*''^'"  "^"^^P*    '^«  80«1  sounds  Of 

ThL  hIh  ^'  ^^^^*  ''^  P"'^"  "'d  certainly 
there  did  come  peace.  Nor  can  those  cries  of 
Impeach  him-  ever  drown  out  the  mean- 
ingful words  of  our  long  suffering  prisoners 
ti'lS-  "^  ''"*'  Amerlca-Ood^  ble^  ou? 

..ll^r!'''^'^  ^^  P'"'*P^'"  '■°'"  *"y  congressman  or 
Where'is''heo°"'  '*"''  '°  ""''  *^«  ^'  «^'^«- 


BRINGING  PETRODOLLARS  HOME 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  sound 
economic  poUcy  requires  that  every  na- 
tion maintain  a  reasonably  good  trade 
balance,  and  that  means  bringing  home 

aK°"^.  ^  '""'^^   '"°"«y    ^   you   spend 
abroad.  Some  imports  can  be  offset  by 
e.xport  sales:  other  imports  can  be  off- 
set by  foreign  investment.  In  the  case  of 
oil  unports.  there  is  no  way  that  this  or 
any  other  country  can  seU  sufficient  goods 
to  the  exporting  countries  to  offset  fully 
the  cost  of  our  purchases.  We  therefore 
have  to  consider  other  ways  of  bringing 
those  oil  doUars  home,  lest  we  build  up 
a  potentially  dangerous  surplus  abroad 
Last  fall   my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national    Finance     considered     several 
means  of  strengthening  the  dollar,  and 
the   staff  recommended,   among  other 
"lings,  that  foreign  investment  be  en- 
couraged by  eUmlnating  the  current  tax 
on   interest   and   dividends   payable   to 
foreigners.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  yes- 

fh^nf  .k".'^"'"^^'^  ^^'^  concept,  and  I 
thmk  their  comments  are  worth  your 
consideration:  "^ 

Attiuctinc  Pittbodcllaks 
With   one  easy  stroke,   the   United   Stetes 
can   go   a   long   way    toward    Improvliur   Ita 
eminence  as  an  International  capital  ^ket 

Soo  Son  t^"^"^*"  ''"''  '°^^  *^'^  the 
JJOO  mUllon  the  Treasury  would  loee  In  tax 

revenues.  The  necessary  step  U.  thHuSl^ 

dividends  that  flow  out  of  the  U.S.  to  for- 
eigners holding  u^.  securltleB.  The  progrkL 
ainounts  to  a  Urlff  on  foreign  ^pltS 
These  taxes  have  been  on  the  booka  alonif 

w!-  ^  "^J^  '*^*  *"'^^  °'  petrodoU^ 
have    been   of  relatively   little   ilgnlflcan^ 

?^tLr  ^'^'*,°'  ^°^"  ^PP""  ^  all  reelden^ 
rinn\    >,    *''/"*''''=*^''>    °'  countrtee  that 

States.  Most  of  our  major  trading  partnwS 
do  have  treaties  with   us   which   leien   th" 

capital  flo-WB.  But  the  oU-produclng  naSoM 
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or  the  Middle  East  and  lAtln  America  neither 
have  nor  desire  such  tax  treaties,  as  long  as 
they  can  invest  their  coloseal  reserves 
through  the  EurodoUar  market. 

What  this  means  Is  that  as  a  matter  of 
nauonal  policy,  the  United  States  i*  protect- 
ing the  EurodoUar  and  Eurobond  market  to 
the  detriment  of  Its  domestic  capital  market 
The  $300  million  the  Treasury  would  forego 
by  eliminating  these  taxes  is  admittedly  a 
lot  of  money,  but  It  Is  small  potatoes  com- 
pared to  the  tens  of  bUllons  In  petrodoUar 
business  that  the  VB.  la  throwing  away  to 
foreign  capital  markets.  Why  should  the 
■helka  cough  up  30%  of  their  income  from 
investments  here  when  they  can  keep  It  aU 
when  their  Investment*  are  cycled  throuKh 
London?  ' 

We  are  not  prepared  to  argue   that  this 
simple  tax  change   will   mean   an  extra  M 
bUllon  to  »e  billion  a  year  of  Investment  In 
the  United  States,  as  some  proponents  of  the 
change  are  forecasting.  After  all.  whichever 
market  is  recycling  the  oU  money  wUl  put  It 
here,  directly  or  Indirectly,  when  that  market 
nnds  superior  opportxinltlea  here.  The  with- 
holding taxes  simply  insure  that  London  and 
Geneva  will   do   the  picking  and   chooehig. 
not  New  York.  If  the  most  promising  invest- 
» *;?I    **!!   *   Kuwait   dollar    U    In    Niger   or 
TorlT*"         ''°°'*   ^   l^anked    through   New 
ThU  Is  no  trivial  consideration.  The  penny 
or  two  of  banking  proflte  on  every  recycled 
petrodollar  adds  up  to  a  tidy  sum  when  the 
gross  amounts  top  $26  bOllon  and  could  ap- 
proach $100  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
Also,   foreign    exchange   la   earned    through 
financial  Intermediation.  ^ 

The  process  of  rebuilding  the  U.S.  capital 
market  began  earlier  this  year  when  Treasury 
eliminated  the  Interest  equalization  tax  and 

J>^!*  ^«'^°"*^°'^  °^  foreign  Investment, 
the  two  U.S.  programs  that  more  than  any- 

~.!?mJ7'*'^  **'*  "f"«^o»'"-  market.  The 
rebuilding  will  be  further  aided  If  U^  tax 
laws  Invite,  rather  than  discourage,  all  that 
OH  tnoney. 


TAX  DEDUCmONS  WILL  NOT  END 

HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 
Mr  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  my  Arizona 
constituents  and  from  citizens  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  expressing  concern 
about  a  bill  introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. H.R.  15230.  The  Tax  Review  Policy 

Act. 

This  blU  was  Introduced  in  1972  as  a 
measure  to  stimulate  discussion  In  the 
area  of  Income  tax  reform.  Among 
changes  proposed  in  the  bill  was  removal 
of  major  deductions  for  charitable  activ- 
ities. 

f»,"*  ^Ppears  that  some  people  believe 
that  this  proposed  legislation  is  about 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  tax  and  revenue  com- 
mittee, and  have  been  assured  that  this 
Is  not  the  case. 

I  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Congress  recognize  the 
advantages  of  tax  deductions  to  encour- 
age private  contributions  to  religious  and 
charitable  organizations,  and  that  any 
bUl  to  remove  this  provision  would  stand 
little  chance  of  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record.  I  would 
acUvely  oppose  any  such  legislation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REAL  CRIME 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  litu» 
tough  these  days  to  find  any  copy  that 
might  put  the  President  in  a  favorah!. 
posture.  In  my  maU  today  was  a  letter 
to  "all  Congressmen"  from  James 
Gardner  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  enclosed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  from  one  Mr.  Coyne.  I  do  nrt 
know  either  of  these  men.  but  feel  others 
should  share  their  thoughts. 

The  letters  follow  : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

To  all  Congressmen : 

Tou  who  are  to  determine  whether  Pregj. 
dent  Nlxon  deserves  to  be  Impeached  will 
be  confronted  by  many  accusations  and 
rumors.  ^ 

However,  due  consideration  should  be 
given  to  what  some  people,  Including  a  few 
Congressmen  who  still  put  political  revenw 
ahead  of  National  Welfare  and  World  Pe«» 
caU  a  GREAT  CRIME,  as  presented  above  by 
my  neighbor.  Mr.  Terence  A.  Coyne  who 
spent  several  years  In  Vietnam. 

My  friends  in  NATO  countries  now  see 
through  the  extensive  propaganda  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Coyne.  London's  two  leading  news- 
papers endorse  President  Nlxon  as  doing 
more  for  World  Peace  than  any  other  Nt- 
tlonal  Leader. 

In  1970  I  visited  five  Southeast  Aalaa 
countries.  People  there  were  overjoyed  when 
US.  troops  crossed  Into  Cambodia,  captm- 
Ing  vast  quantities  of  missiles,  gtma  and 
ammunition  cached  near  the  border  for  an 
all-out  raid.  This  saved  many  American  lives 
and  set  the  enemy  back  two  years  in  that 
area.  Mr.  Coyne  aptly  explains  the  National 
Disgrace  avoided  by  the  President's  act. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  Oakonzr. 

Ci-ncinnati,  Ohio. 

Thx  President'b  Rial  Cma 
To  the  editor :  Recently,  according  to  prea 
reports.  Alger  Hiss  called  for  the  Impeach- 
ment of  President  Nlxon.  Mr.  Hiss  thua  Jotni 
the  select  company  of  Jane  Fonda,  the  B«r- 
rlgan  brothers.  Ramsey  Clark.  Daniel  «ii«- 
berg  and  others  of  like  persuasion.  This  h 
an  event  of  some  Importance.  When  the  Pres- 
ident Is  accused  by  citizens  like  these,  whoie 
Integrity  and  patriotism  are  known  to  us  aH 
who  can  long  doubt  his  guilt?  And  when  Um 
accusatlona  are  repeated  In  every  Issue  «rf 
Time  magazine,  the  Washington  Poat,  and 
the  New  York  Times,  and  In  every  Colximbla 
Broadcasting  System  and  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  (NBC)  newscast,  what  furttMr 
need  have  we  of  witnesses? 

Indeed,  the  weary  and  brainwashed  UA 
public  might  be  willing  to  accept  all  the 
charges  without  scrutiny,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  haunting,  Insistent  memories  of  1972. 

It  was  less  than  20  months  ago.  The  Viet- 
nam War  dragged  on  Interminably,  with  no 
light  visible  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  rotted  In  the  Jails  of  North 
Vietnam.  Their  wives  and  children  not  know- 
ing If  they  were  alive  or  dead,  lived  a  night* 
mare  of  despair.  At  the  Paris  peace  talks,  ttM 
United  States  endured  dally  Insults  from  the 
arrogant  Communist  negotiators.  The  ultr^ 
Iftwral  press  and  television  networks  raged, 
demanding  that  the  United  States  abandoo 
Vietnam  Immediately  and  unconditionally, 
without  requiring  the  liberation  of  Amerlosn 
prisoners  of  war.  Congressmen  wrung  tlMlr 
hands  as  congressmen  do,  solemnly  asserM 
"I  told  you  ao,"  but  had  no  suggestion  wb>»- 
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ever  for  a  course  of  action.  One  senates  spoke 
of  crawling  on  his  knees  to  Hanoi  to  Implore 
mercy.  The  pride  and  prestige  of  the  world's 
greatest  nation  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Do 
jou  remember  this,  my  countrymen?  Does 
anyone  remember? 

But  there  was  one  man  who,  In  the  face 
of  almost  total  opposition,  had  the  patrio- 
tism, the  astuteness  and  the  raw  courage  to 
make  a  decision  which  stunned  the  Ameri- 
can people,  terrified  the  Congress  and  sent 
the  leftists  Into  a  frenzy.  This  man — politi- 
cian, patriot  and  President — directly  chal- 
lenged the  resolve  of  Peking  and  Moscow, 
mined  the  harbor  of  Haiphong  and  showed 
North  Vietnam,  for  the  first  time  In  the  long 
war,  the  awesome  power  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  And  the  North  Vietnamese  quickly 
came  to  terms,  as  the  clear-thinking  Phresl- 
dent  knew  they  would. 

This  U  the  memory  that  won't  go  away — 
the  memory  of  a  President,  unsupported  at 
home  and  savagely  censured  by  our  Eiiro- 
pean  allies,  lifting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from 
the  mud,  freeing  American  prisoners  from 
cruel  bondage  and  giving  us  back  our  nation- 
al pride  and  self-respect.  As  one  American 
who  loves  his  country  and  has  served  that 
country  on  five  continents,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  Richard  Nlxon;  /  take 
off  my  hat  to  him,  then  and  now. 

Isn't  It  Just  possible  that  Alger  Hiss,  Jane 
Fonda,  the  Berrlgans.  Ramsey  Clark  and 
Daniel  EUsberg  may  not  be  altogether  loyal 
to  their  country?  Isn't  It  Just  i>06slble  that 
Time,  the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times.  CBS  and  NBC  may  be  blinded  by 
hatred  of  the  President,  or  perhaps  Influ- 
enced by  some  philosophy  alien  td^hat  most 
Americans  believe  In?  Isn't  It  possible  that 
the  real  crime  of  Richard  Nlxon — the  hei- 
nous, unforgivable  crime — Is  that  he  achieved 
an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam,  when  his 
critics  in  the  press,  in  television  and  in  Con- 
gress were  demanding  a  shameful  retreat, 
desertion  of  our  ally  and  abandonment  of 
our  imprisoned  fighting  men  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Communists? 

Terence  A.  Coyne, 
A  Lifelong  Democrat. 


MARYLAND    HISTORIC    PRESERVA- 
TION WEEK 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARTLJ^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
opening  of  Maryland  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Week,  which  coincides  with  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Week,  May 
6  through  May  12. 

This  week  long  program  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust 
and  Its  local  committees  in  order  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  to  maintain 
historic  resources  In  today's  world. 
Maryland  Is  a  State  rich  in  17th  and 
18th  century  history.  Annapolis,  now 
our  State  capital,  was  also  our  first 
national  Capital,  and  Maryland  today  is 
a  vast  treasurehouse  of  American  his- 
tory. It  Is  vitally  important  that  our  his- 
toric sites,  in  Maryland  and  across  the 
Nation,  be  preserved  as  part  of  our  total 
environmental  planning. 

Historic  property  should  be  as  useful 
in  the  present  as  it  was  in  the  past.  It 
is  through  historic  preservation  that 
man  sees  himself  most  clearly,  a  prodiict 
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of  his  past  and  a  contributor  to  his 
future.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  to  the  Maryland  Historic 
trust  for  success  in  this  important 
venture. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  warm  in- 
vitation to  my  colleagues  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unique  opportunity  to 
step  back  into  the  pages  of  American 
history  and  visit  Maryland  this  week. 


BUSINESS  FACES  THE  FIGHT  OF  ITS 
LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
api>earing  in  the  current  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business  magazine  written  by  Sen- 
ator Barry  Qoldwater  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  businessmen  through- 
out the  country. 

Speaking  from  his  broad  experience  as 
a  businessman  and  a  long  time  pubUc  of- 
ficial. Senator  Qoldwater  brings  into 
sharp  focus  a  growing  problem  which 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  who 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  private  enter- 
prise system  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
members  of  the  business  community. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
placed  in  the  Record  : 

BtrsiNESs  Faces  the  Fight  of  Its  Life 
(By  Senator  Barbt  M.  Ooldwatkr) 

The  American  private  enterprise  system — 
especially  Its  basic  industry  segment — Is 
headed  for  new  and  serious  trouble  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  fact,  the  threat  of  crippling  anU-busi- 
ness  legislation  Is  now  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  my  experience.  The  going- 
over  that  representatives  of  the  oil  industry 
got  recently  In  a  Senate  committee  Is  only 
the  beginning.  From  now  on,  you  can  ex- 
pect to  see  a  constant  parade  of  corporate 
witnesses  going  to  Capitol  Hill  to  be  badg- 
ered and  blamed  for  a  growing  list  of  prob- 
lems which  are  not  only  affecting  the  na- 
tion's economy,  but  Interfering  with  the  con- 
veniences of  the  average  American. 

These  problems;  like  comparable  ones  be- 
fore them,  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  lib- 
eral-radical element  In  Congress.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  In  the  academic  community 
which  would  like  to  bring  about  the  nation- 
alization of  American  business. 

In  the  current  drive  for  government  ovni- 
ershlp  of  business,  the  oil  Industry  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  Juicy  target  for  the  lib- 
eral-leftist cabal.  And  already  vre  know  from 
signs  that  are  evident  In  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion that  today's  energy  crisis  will  be  tomor- 
row's steel  crisis,  and  tomorrow's  steel  crisis 
wUl  be  the  next  day's  crisis  for  the  entire 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

I  am  not  sure  the  business  community  has 
ever  faced  a  situation  Just  like  the  one  that 
confronts  It  today.  Our  problem  seems  to  be 
one  Involving  too  much  of  what  American 
business  has  always  held  beneficial. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  there  Is  too  much 
growth,  too  much  demand,  and  too  Uttle  sup- 
ply. The  system  is  faltering  under  a  series  of 
badly  handled  shortages  and  Is  under  attack 
by  all  Its  old  socialistic  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  present  drive 
against  business  Is  fueled  by  pubUc  anger. 
The  claim  of  some  demagogues  that  the 
whole  energy  crisis  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  big  oU  com- 
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panies — Just  to  take  a  current  example — is 
gaining  loud  and  angry  support  from  Amer- 
ican consumers  who  are  paying  record  prices 
for  gasoline  and  who,  for  a  time,  were  forced 
to  spend  hours  in  line  to  get  It. 

If  there  are  any  new  and  naive  members 
of  the  corporate  management  community 
who  believe  the  forces  of  nationalization  do 
not  know  how  to  use  this  kind  of  public 
anger,  I  hope  they'll  wise  up  very  fast. 

Never  before  h.ive  I  seen  a  situation  which 
cried  out  as  loudly  for  Intelligent  planning 
by  business  representatives.  And  I  am  talk- 
ing about  those  business  representatives, 
whether  they  be  In  oil,  steel,  the  automotive 
industry  or  the  toilet  paper  business,  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  public  and  testify 
before  Congressional  committees  in  front  of 
television  cameras. 

Perhaps  I  am  presiunptuous.  But  as  one 
member  of  Congress  who  has  met  a  payroll, 
has  served  his  time  In  the  business  commu- 
nity and  has  never  forgotten  his  regard  and 
affection  for  the  free  enterprise  system  dur- 
ing a  quarter -century  of  public  service.  I  feel 
I  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  issue  a  warnlr.g 

Some  weeks  ago,  on  Feb.  6.  I  let  my  hair 
down  and  delivered  a  message  to  the  corpo- 
rate heads  of  the  Iron  and  steel  industry. 
Now  I  should  like  to  amplify  that  message  for 
the  benefit  of  all  American  business.  My  mes- 
sage is  to  urge  you  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion you  are  in,  to  take  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  your  opponents,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  fight  of  your  life. 

I  have  long  held  a  front  row  seat  from 
which  I  can  watch  some  of  the  things  that 
American  corporations  do  wrong  In  Wash- 
ington. For  example,  most  industry  spokes- 
men come  to  the  nation's  capital  to  testify 
before  committees  of  Congress  when  the 
problems  affecting  their  businesses  are  espe- 
cially grave.  But  they  seem  invariably,  to  be 
the  most  poorly  organized,  poorly  informed 
group  of  witnesses  in  the  whole  country.  It  Is 
not  that  they  don't  understand  their  biisl- 
nesses,  not  that  they  can't  articulate  their 
problems — rather,  an  attitude  they  carry 
with  them  Into  the  committee  rooms  seems 
to  prohibit  their  story  from  getting  across. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  considering  this 
situation.  And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  too  many  of  the  business  spokesmen 
whcmi  I  see  testify  assume  that  the  members 
of  Congress  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
intricacies  of  their  enterprises.  This  may  be 
true,  but  what  the  witnesses  faU  to  under- 
stand Is  that  even  the  dumbest  member  of 
Congress  can  be  armed  with  the  toughest 
kind  of  question.  Some  witnesses  fall  to  un- 
derstand that  many  of  the  questions  put  to 
them  in  these  hearings  are  prepared  by  bril- 
liant young  staff  members  who  mistrust  or 
totally  disbelieve  the  attributes  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

Other  witnesses  come  to  Washington  with 
an  abiding  faith  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress wlU  have  an  appreciation  of  their  prob- 
lems and  that  their  testimony  will  get  the 
kind  of  treatment  In  the  news  media  they 
believe  It  deserves.  The  record  fully  proves 
that  these  are  mistaken  assumptions. 

If  any  of  America's  business  leaders  doubt 
that  there  is  danger  ahetul.  I  would  ask  them 
to  ponder  the  consequences  of  a  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress  to  place  government  and  pub- 
lic members  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  aU 
major  U.S  oil  companies. 

And  then  I  would  tell  them  to  start  mak- 
ing plans  today — not  fomorrotc — to  head  off 
a  concerted  drive  against  aU  Important  ele- 
ments of  the  American  private  enterprise 
system.  I  predict  we  have  only  heard  the  be- 
ginning of  charges  that  Industry  representa- 
tives conspired  to  bring  about  material 
shortages,  inflation  and  unemployment.  I 
believe  American  bvislness  will  be  accused 
on  every  side  of  reaping  windfall  profits  at 
the  expense  of  helpless  consumers  and  tax- 
payers. And  I  predict  that  Congress  will  be- 
fore long  be  considering  a  barrage  of  bills 
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to  nationalize  businesses  or  to  impose 
greater  controls  and  taxes  on  the  domestic 
and  foreign  earnings  of  American  Industry. 
The  current  challenge  to  buslneaa  seemed 
to  reach  crtals  proportion  almost  overnight. 
Thia,  by  Itself,  should  inform  the  leaders 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  that  the 
hour  Is  very  late  and  growing  later  every 
minute. 
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CX)NSUMERS  NEED  PRICE  HISTORY 
OF  PRODUCTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
require  the  Nation's  retailers  to  post  in 
their  stores,  a  "box  .score"  of  recent  price 
Increases  for  all  of  their  products.  With 
controls  removed,  consumers  need  this 
detailed  point-of-sale  information  so 
they  can  keep  track  of  and  Judge  the 
reasonableness  of  price  increases  on  an 
Item-by-ltem  basis. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require 
the  posting  of  the  current  retail  price  of 
an  item  as  well  as  its  price  12  and  18 
months  prior  to  the  current  price.  Small 
businessmen  would  be  exempted  from 
the  posting  requirements  as  woftld  prod- 
ucts, such  as  fruits  and  vfwetables. 
whose  prices  fluctuate  seasonafly. 

The  technique  of  selective  tniying  is 
a  useful  consumer  self-help  weapon  for 
resisting  the  damaging  effects  of  high 
prices  in  an  inflationary  economy.  But 
the  bewildering  pace  and  staggering  in- 
tensity of  price  increases  in  the  market- 
place make  it  impossible  for  the  average 
consumer  to  evaluate  the  fairness  and 
impact  of  these  Increases. 

Only  by  providing  detailed  point-of- 
sale  information  on  the  recent  price  fluc- 
tuations of  an  item,  can  consunjers  de- 
cide whether  a  particular  purcSiase  is 
prudent  or  would  contribute  to  ftie  gen- 
eral inflationary  spiral.  The  CJovem- 
ment's  Consumer  and  Wholeside  Price 
Indexes,  while  useful  to  economists  are 
not  satisfactory  for  this  purpo^. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commisslo^  would 
administer  the  bill's  provisions.  The  text 
of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  require  retailers  to  provide  point  of 
sale  information  to  consumers  concerning 
the  recent  price  history  of  prod\;cts  and 
merchandise  offered  for  sale  at  tetall  In 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,   "Diat   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Price 
Information  Act  of  1974." 

STATTMEKT    OF    mmiNCS    AKD    DKCUVKATION    OT 
POUCT 

8k:  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  during  pe- 
riods of  severe  Inflation,  consumers  c»n  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  rapidly  rising  prices  by 
avoiding  the  purchase  of  product*  tfaat  have 
experienced  sharp  price  Increases  over  a  brief 
time  span.  The  utilization  and  succes  of  this 
self-help  technique,  known  as  selective  buy- 
ing, are  dependent  on  the  availability  to  the 
consumer  of  precise  Information  coscemlng 
a  product's  price  behavior  In  the  market- 
place. But  the  great  proliferation  of  products 
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and  the  r^ld  pace  of  price  Increases  make 
aaslmUatlon  of  such  Information  Imposalbls 
for  most  consumers. 

It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  Congress,  to 
provide  consumers  with  i>olnt  of  sale  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
price  variations  for  products  offered  for  sale 
at  retaU  in  commerce. 

Skc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "commerce"  means  commarce 
between  any  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof:  or  within  any  poeaesslon  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corportatlon,  association, 
business  trust,  or  any  organized  group  of  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

(4)  the  term  "former  retail  prices"  does 
not  Include  any  retaU  price  temp>orarlly  used 
In  the  course  of  business  by  a  person  for  the 
purpoees  of  a  clearance  sale,  special  event 
sale,  or  the  like. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  No  person  engaged  In  commerce 
may.  In  the  course  of  such  commerce,  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  at  retail  any  products,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  unless  there  Is  con- 
veniently available  to  consumers  at  the  place 
of  sale  price  Information,  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, which  contains — 

(1)  the  retail  price  at  which  such  Item 
or  article  is  currently  being  offered  for  sale 
at  retail  by  such  i>er8on;  and 

(2)  the  price  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "former  retail  price")  at  which 
the  Item  or  article  was  usually  sold  at  retaU 
(or  If  no  such  Item  or  article  was  sold  at 
retail  although  offered  for  sale,  the  usual 
price  at  which  It  was  so  offered)  by  such 
person  In  the  course  of  business  (A)  Imme- 
diately before  and  (B)  twelve  and  eighteen 
months  before  such  tUne  as  the  price  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  was  established  as 
the  current  retaU  price,  if  such  former  retaU 
prices    and    the   current   retail    price   differ. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  pre.scrtbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act  Including  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  manner  and  form 
of  price  Information  on  products,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  aa  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
$260.  Each  article  or  item  of  manufactured 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  which  this 
Act  applies  and  which  Is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  violation  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  a  separate  violation  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  guUty  of  violat- 
ing this  Act.  it  shall  certify  all  pertinent 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shaU 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  against  such  person. 

Sec.  7.  The  foUowlng  entitles  shall  be 
exempt   from   the   operation   of   this   Act— 

(1)  Any  Individual  retail  outlet  which 
sells  or  offers  for  sale  packaged  consumer 
commodities  and  whose  total  gross  sales  do 
not  exceed  $260,000  per  annum,  unless  such 
an  outlet  Is  one  of  a  number  of  outlets 
owned  substantially  or  whose  Inventory  is 
supplied  substantially,  by  a  single  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  whose  total  gross 
sales  exceed  $600,000  per  annum. 

,^\  J^""**  *^°**  P'*'*  ^  subject  to 
predictable  seasonal  varUttons,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission. 

8mc.  8.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  products,  goods,   wares,  or  merchandise 


sold  or  offered  for  sals  at  retail  In  ootnmnes 
on  or  after  ninety  days  following  the  data 
of  snaotment  of  this  Act.  ^^ 


FERMI  ACCELERATOR:  GREAT 
MINDS  AND  SKILLED  HANDS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1974 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  will  be 
dedicated  Saturday.  May  11,  at  Batavla 
n;.,  by  Dr.  Dixie  Lee  Ray,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  At 
that  time,  it  will  become  the  Enrico 
Perml  National  Accelerator  Laboratory, 
so  named  in  memory  of  a  great  Italian- 
American  and  a  leader  In  high-energy 
physics. 

This  is  the  world's  largest  accelerator 
for  high -energy  physics.  It  started  11 
years  ago  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  site  waa 
chosen  in  19">6  and  construction  started 
in  1969.  The  plans  had  called  for  a  200- 
blUion-electron-volt  accelerator,  and  the 
cost  was  to  be  $250  million. 

What  we  have  is  an  accelerator  which 
already  has  operated  at  the  400 -electron- 
volt  level.  It  was  built  in  39  months  and 
the  cost  is  still  several  million  dollars  be- 
low the  $250  million  authorization. 

The  performance  Is  due  to  design  im- 
provements worked  out  by  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Wilson,  the  laboratory  director,  and  hla 
staff.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  ex- 
traordinary performance,  for  the  speed 
of  construction,  and  for  the  low  cost  must 
go  to  the  building  trades  craftsmen  who 
worked  on  the  Job. 

Mostly,  they  were  drawn  from  the 
communities  around  the  accelerator. 
They  are  the  carpenters,  the  masons,  the 
plumbers,  and  all  the  others.  Their  skills 
are  older  than  recorded  history,  but  they 
have  been  honed  and  polished  to  cope 
with  modem  demands  and  with  new 
materials.  Their  skills  have  enabled  Dr. 
Wilson  and  his  staff  of  scientists  to  make 
good  their  vision  of  what  this  great 
scientific  Instrument  ought  to  be. 

To  understand  what  a  great  instru- 
ment the  Fermi  Accelerator  is,  one  must 
know  that,  when  it  was  started,  the  larg- 
est accelerator  in  the  world  was  a  76- 
billion-electron-volt  proton  synchroton 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Fermi  Accelerator  first  attained 
the  specified  energy  of  200  billion  elec- 
tron volts  on  March  1,  1972.  It  now  Is 
usually  operated  at  300  OeV  and  has 
been  operated  at  400  GeV.  As  a  layman, 
I  regard  this  as  a  miracle  of  performance. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  fiscal  miracle,  also.  All  this  has 
been  done  within  the  scope  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  experimental  areas  have  been  ex- 
tended beyond  those  plarmed,  and  two 
bubble  chambers  have  been  added.  One 
of  these,  the  world's  largest,  Is  being 
cooled  down  now,  and  the  laboratory 
scientists  hope  to  have  It  In  operation 
late  this  month. 

Some  45  experiments  have  been  com- 
pleted and  over  20  more  are  In  progress. 
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jjany  of  these  are  international  col- 
Igborations,  including  seversil  with  the 
D.S.SJI-  The  beam  of  protons  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  experimental  areas  so 
Uutt  as  many  as  10  to  15  experiments 
can  make  use  of  it  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  laboratory  occupies 
6,800  acres — a  little  more  than  10  square 
niiles — of  land  in  a  triangle  bounded  by 
Eatavla.  west  Chicago,  and  Warrenvllle, 
HI.  Its  main  ring  has  a  diameter  of  two 
kilometers,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
It  is  operated  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  Universities  Research 
Association,  a  consortium  of  52  universi- 
ties, one  of  which  is  Canadian. 

I  rise  to  salute : 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
perceiving  the  need; 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Congress  for  under- 
standing what  this  instrument  promises; 

Dr.  Wilson  and  his  fellow  scientists 
for  their  expertise  and  their  sense  of 
adventure;  and 

The  building  tradesmen,  whose  crafts- 
manship enables  scientific  innovation 
and  imagination  to  become  reality. 


STATE     AND      lOCAL      PROGRAMS 
THREATENED   BY  OMB   POLICY 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  Is  cur- 
rently considering  the  issuance  of  a  pol- 
icy directive,  circular  A-70,  which  could 
cripple  State  and  local  government  ef- 
forts In  the  fields  of  higher  education 
student  loans,  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  airport  and 
mass  transit  construction.  By  adminis- 
trative fiat,  the  OfQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  proposing  to  establish  a 
comprehensive,  govemmentwlde  policy, 
which  would  prohibit  Federal  participa- 
tion in  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams and  projects  partially  financed 
through  the  sale  of  tax  exempt  bonds. 
The  impact  of  the  amended  circular  is 
so  broad  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
administration  to  submit  the  language  to 
the  Congi-ess  in  the  form  of  proposed 
legislation. 

In  November  1972.  OMB  drsrfted  and 
circulated  a  draft  revision  to  circular 
A-70  aimed  at  strengthening  adminis- 
tration policy  regarding  programs  which 
provide  assistance  through  the  extension 
of  Federal  credit.  The  circular  contained 
a  provision  establishing  a  Federal  policy 
against  the  use  of  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees, insurance  or  Interest  subsidies  in 
conjunction  with  State  or  local  funds 
rateed  through  tax  exempt  bonds. 

The  proposal  was  circulated  to  State 
and  local  oflBclals  for  review  and  com- 
ment. Governors  and  mayors  were  vigor- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  It.  As  a  result, 
the  circular  was  not  issued.  In  recent 
weeks  a  redraft  has  stirfaced  and  indica- 
tions are  that  OMB  plans  to  issue  a  re- 
^1«ed  circular  shortly.  The  revised  draft 
contains  even  stronger  language  than  the 
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1972  draft.  Of  most  concern  is  the  pro- 
posed section  5(c)  stating: 

Aid  to  tax-exempt  securities.  State  and  lo- 
cal government  obligations,  the  Interest  In- 
come from  which  Is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation,  shall  not  be  guaranteed  by  Federal 
agencies.  Nor  shall  there  be  Indirect  guaran- 
tee of  tax-exempt  financing  through  guaran- 
tee of  underlying  loan  portfolios,  debt  serv- 
ice payments,  lease  or  lease-piirchase  con- 
tracts, or  other  pledges  or  equivalent  support. 

This  provision  will  have  an  immediate 
adverse  impact  on  the  operations  of 
State  housing  finance  agencies  and 
higher  education  student  loan  programs. 
The  operations  of  these  agencies  depend 
upon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  to  finance  their  opera- 
tions. By  relending  the  tax-exempt  pro- 
ceeds together  with  Federal  funds,  to 
developers  and  university  students,  these 
State  agencies  are  making  needed  capi- 
tal available  at  interest  rates  lower  than 
the  prime  rate.  In  this  manner,  devel- 
opers and  moderate-income  home  buyers 
are  able  to  complete  their  transactions 
at  a  time  when  the  housing  finance  mar- 
ket has  almost  dried  up. 

Since  1965  Texas  has  had  Its  own  State 
higher  education  student  loan  program. 
Known  as  the  Hinson-Hazelwood  college 
student  loan  program,  It  has  lent  more 
than  $132  million  to  almost  103,000 
needy  Texas  college  students. 

As  of  August  1971,  the  State  has  been 
c^ierattng  as  a  Federal  loan  Insured  in- 
stitution, much  like  the  local  banks  in 
any  other  State  for  student  loan  pur- 
poses. This  program  would  be  dlfllcult  to 
maintain  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  prevented  from  guaranteeing  the 
tax-exempt  securities  sold  every  year  by 
the  State. 

Neither  the  Housing  Act  nor  the 
Higher  Education  Act  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  guaranteeing, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  tax-exempt 
securities.  And  yet  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  virtually  shutdown  these 
State  programs  without  so  much  as  a 
public  hearing.  At  the  very  least,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  proposal  ought  to 
be  fully  explored  In  public.  Since  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  OMB  amendments 
to  circular  A-70  would  be  to  establish 
poUcy  affecting  all  Federal  programs, 
and  since  such  a  policy  would  not  be 
consistent  with  any  statutory  mandate, 
it  is  resisonable  to  request  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  refrain  from 
Issuing  such  a  sweeping  directive  until 
the  Congress  has  had  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  complex  Issues 
in  dispute  and  take  appropriate  action. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ANGEL  SAGAZ  OF  SPAIN 


VOTING  CORRECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1974,  on  rollciill  No.  198,  I  am  reported 
as  not  voting.  I  was  present,  and  was 
properly  recorded  as  voting  on  all  the 
other  rollcalls.  I  voted  "yea"  oti  rollcall 
No.  198  and  the  machine  apparently 
failed  to  record  my  vote.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  so  note. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Angel  Sagaz,  at  a  hospital  in  his 
hometown  of  Jaen. 

A  career  diplomat,  Ambassador  Sagas 
served  his  country  with  great  distinction, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
the  United  Nations,  Egypt,  Finland,  Swe- 
den, and  Canada.  His  relationship  with 
our  country  was  particularly  close,  how- 
ever, and  during  his  tenure  as  the  Span- 
ish envoy  in  Cairo,  he  performed  an  out- 
standing service  in  protecting  the  United 
States'  interest  following  the  break  in 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
after  the  Six  Day  War. 

In  addition,  Ambassador  Sagaz  per- 
formed notable  humanitarian  acts  In  aid- 
ing the  Jewish  community  in  Egypt  and 
he  assisted  some  1,500  Jews  to  leave  that 
country.  Further  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  past  few  years  I  called  upon 
Ambassador  Sagaz  to  use  his  good  offices 
and  his  personal  knowledge  of  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  to  aid  Jewish  citizens  of 
Syria  and  Iraq  who  had  been  subjected 
to  harrassment,  intimidation  and  arrest. 
Without  hesitation  the  Ambassador  un- 
dertook to  provide  whatever  aid  and 
information  he  could  on  these  sensitive 
and  deep-seated  problems.  Surely  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munities in  the  Arab  nations  have  lost 
a  valued  and  trusted  friend. 

Mrs.  Badlllo  joins  In  extending  our 
deepest  condolences  to  his  charming 
wife.  Ursula,  and  to  his  five  fine  sons. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  7,  1974) 
Angel  Sagaz  Dies;  Spanish  Diplomat 

Angel  Sagaz,  61,  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  died  Monday  at  the 
Hospital  Naclonal  El  Neveral  In  Jaen,  Spain. 

He  had  flown  there  from  Washington 
April  18  after  spending  a  week  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  where  he  was  under  treat- 
ment for  cancer. 

Mr.  Sagaz,  a  career  diplomat,  was  named 
ambassador  to  this  country  In  February.  1972. 
after  serving  as  his  countay's  ambassador  to 
Cairo  for  six  years. 

He  had  long  had  contact  with  the  United 
States,  serving  as  first  secretary  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy  here  from  1963  until  196e, 
when  he  was  named  Spanish  coanselor  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

In  1961,  as  third  minister  of  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Ministry,  Mr.  Sagaz  took  part  In 
the  negotiations  of  the  trade  agreement  and 
air  accord  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

A  year  later,  when  he  again  was  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  delegation  to  the  U  JI.  General 
Assembly,  he  accompanied  the  late  Ambassa- 
dor Adlal  Stevenson  on  a  UJ^.  mission  to 
Spain. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Sagaz  accompanied  th»  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  on  a  trip  to 
Spain  and  later  was  part  of  the  cAcial 
Spanish  delegation  that  attended  the  fu- 
neral here  of  President  Kennedy. 
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Mr.  Sagaz  was  named  general  director  of 
relations  with  the  United  States  at  the  Span- 
ish Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  In  1964. 
when  he  also  was  a  member  again  of  Spain's 
delegation  to  the  U.N. 

When  he  was  named  ambassador  to  Cairo 
In  1966,  he  also  served  as  ambassador  to  the 
neighboring  states  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public, the  Republic  of  S'dan  and  the  Somali 
Democratic  Republic. 

During  his  assignment  to  Egypt,  Mr.  Sagaz 
worked  with  American  officials  in  Cairo  to 
protect  United  States  interests  after  Spain 
acted  as  this  country's  protecting  power  when 
the  VS.  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  following  the 
Arab-Israeli  war. 

During  that  war,  he  also  assisted  the  Jew- 
ish communities  In  Egypt  and  more  than 
1,500  persons  were  evacuated  through  his 
negotiations. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Sagaz  represented  Spain  In  the 
UN-E8CO  Oeneral  Conference  of  Cairo  to 
save  the  monuments  of  PhUas  Island. 

Born  in  Madrid,  Mr.  Sagaz  graduated  from 
Spain's  School  of  Diplomacy  there  in  1943. 
In  addition  to  his  diplomatic  posts  In  Wash- 
ington. Egypt  and  with  the  United  Nations 
Mr.  Sagaz  had  served  in  Finland,  Sweden 
and  Canada  during  bis  31 -year  career. 

He  held  numerous  decorations  from  Spain. 
Sweden,  Portugual  and  the  Holy  See. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife,  UrsiUa  Zinsel 
Sagaz,  whom  he  married  In  Washington  in 
1966,  and  five  sons,  Jose,  Oabrlel,  Juan  Car- 
los, Manuel  and  Santiago. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  November  9,  1967,  he  was  shot  down 
in  enemy  territory  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mln 
Trail.  Despite  a  compound  leg  fracture 
he  evaded  capture  for  46  days.  Even 
after  being  taken  prisoner  he  once  tried 
to  escape  and  otherwise  showed  defiance 
of  his  captors. 

According  to  his  fellow  prisoners  the 
North  Vietnamese  gave  him  no  medical 
treatment  during  his  first  2  weeks  in 
Hanoi.  The  failure  to  promptly  treat  the 
infection  caused  by  the  fracture  led  to 
his  death  on  January  1,  1968. 

All  of  these  facts  and  more  were  out- 
lined in  Donald  Pfarrer's  story  of  the 
memorial  service  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  28.  which  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
recommend  it  to  the  full  and  careful 
reading  or  my  colleagues : 

Man  or  Phomise — a  Cost  of  War 
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POW/MIA  "MAN  OF  PROMISE  " 
BURIED  IN  MILWAUKEE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  heavy  heart  that  I  participated  In 
memorial  services  on  Saturday,  April  27, 
for  Capt.  Lance  Sljan.  a  young  Mr  Force 
officer  from  my  home  district  of  B^ilwau- 
kee  who  died  while  a  prisoner  of' war  In 
North  Vietnam. 

As  a  friend  and  neighbor  Ij  joined 
with  his  parents,  family,  and  fronds  in 
paying  prayerful  respect  to  this  out- 
standing young  man.  As  the  repntsenta- 
tive  of  a  grateful  nation  and  tli  Con- 
gress it  was  my  privilege  to  pay  Mm  the 
Just  tribute  and  esteem  Lance  S^an  so 
much  deserved.  T 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  io  take 
part  in  the  funeral  services  particularly 
since  young  Lance  competed  for  aiad  won 
the  Fourth  District  Congressioni  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  Air  Force  Acad<  my  In 
1961.  His  obvious  academic  abillt  r  and 
personality — qualities  of  leaden  hip — 
and  numerous  achievements  galn«  d  the 
approval  of  the  reviewing  board  ci  eated 
to  evaluate  the  many  competing  ( andl- 
dates.  Lance  was  their  unanimou  first 
choice.  I  was  pleased  to  name  him  is  my 
principal  appointee.  Following  ar  out- 
standing career  at  the  Academy  ^nce 
Sijan  went  on  to  newer  challenge  i  and 
opportunities,  each  of  which  he  me  with 
distinction.  | 

It  was  his  determination  to  excC  and 
to  become  a  pilot,  a  goal  thJt  he 
achieved.  He  enjoyed  the  zest  of  ^ylxig. 
known  best  to  those  who,  like  he  J  have 
soared  through  the  skies.  Unfortunately 


(By  Donald  Pfarrer) 

"He  fought  the  good  flght,  he  finished  his 
course,  he  kept  hU  faith." 

So  said  a  minister  Saturday  of  Capt.  Lance 
Peter  Sljan,  U.S.  Air  Porce,  In  a  memorUl 
service  at  Bay  View  High  School. 

And  because  the  meaning  or  the  service 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  Capt.  Sljan's  life, 
and  to  some  degree  on  a  knowledge  of  his  life, 
this  report  wUl  teU  something  of  his  life  first.' 
He  was  born  April  13.  1942  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  first  child  of  Sylvester  and  Jane 
Sljan,  who  lived  then  in  an  apartment  at  816 
W.  Greenfield  Ave. 

Later  the  family  moved  to  a  house  at  3212 
S.  Indiana  Ave.,  where  they  stayed  12  years 
and  where  two  other  children  were  born: 
Marc,  who  is  now  26  and  an  art  teacher  at 
Brookfield  East  High  School,  and  Janlne.  now 
19  and  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin— Oshkosh . 

Lance's  father  had  his  own  sales  business 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  then  concentrated  on 
a  family  owned  restaurant  and  tavern  busi- 
ness. He  now  operates  Mary's  Log  Cabin,  117 
W.  Greenfield  Ave.,  with  Lance's  grand- 
mother. 

When  Lance  was  In  Bay  View  High  School 
the  family  moved  to  its  present  home,  a  neat 
brick  house  at  2751  8.  Shore  Dr..  overlooking 
South  Shore  Park  and  the  yacht  club. 

Lance  was  In  the  top  scholastic  club  at  Bay 
View,  captain  of  the  football  team  and  mem- 
ber  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  all -conference 
team,  president  of  the  student  government 
in  his  senior  year,  member  of  the  senior  class 
commission  and  star  of  several  dramatic  and 
musical  productions. 

He  won  the  top  honor  available  to  a  male 
graduate,  the  Gold  Medal.  In  1960. 

Prom  Bay  View  he  went  to  a  service 
academy  preparatory  school  In  Balnbrldge, 
Md.,  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
He  had  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy  but  changed  his  mind  and  sought 
appointment  to  the  Air  Porce  Academy. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  said  Lance  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  review  board, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1961  he  entered  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  where  he  continued  his 
record  of  achievement. 

He  won  the  military  honor  of  selection  to 
the  Commandant's  List  several  times,  played 
end  on  the  varsity  football  team  and  was 
named  to  poeltlons  of  re8pon«lblllty  in  the 
Cadet  Wing,  or  student  body. 

An  Instructor  at  the  academy  called  him 
a  young   man   of   unusual   talents. 

He  painted  and  was  a  sculptor.  His  wood 
carving  of  a  female  ballet  dancer  stood  in  an 
academy  display  until  his  death  was  officially 
ascertained,  then  It  was  sent  home  to  his 
parents. 

LIKZD     8KT     OtVIMO 

He  graduated  In  10«5  awl  trained  In  the 
F-4C  Phantom.  He  liked  sky  diving  and  onc» 


Jumped  in  a  Santa  Claus  suit  and  distributed 
toys  to  chUdren  near  the  training  base  in 
Texas. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  early  in  1967  and 
wrote  to  his  father  that  he  had  developed 
a  special  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
Marines.  He  said  that  when  he  would  take 
off  tne  strip  at  Da  Nang  the  Marines  would 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  runway  giving  the 
thumbs  up  sign,  and  he  told  his  father-  "if 
it  weren't  for  the  Air  Force,  I  think  I'd  Hk* 
to  be  a  Marine." 

He  fiew  more  than  50  missions  out  of  D* 
Nang  before  Nov.  9.  1967. 

With  the  help  of  the  Air  Force  and  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war,  Sylvester  Sljan  has 
pieced  together  this  account  of  his  son's 
final  weeks. 

He  took  off  from  the  Da  Nang  strip  after 
dark  on  Nov.  9  with  a  load  of  bombs  and 
flew  to  eastern  Laos  In  company  with  another 
Phantom. 

HIT     BY     flak 

Lance  and  his  aircraft  commander,  with 
Lance  piloting,  made  one  pass  over  the 
target  area  but  found  no  evidence  of  enemy 
activity  They  radioed  the  forward  air  con- 
troller, aloft  In  a  light  plane,  to  drop  more 
flares. 

Lance's  Phantom,  making  Its  second  pass 
over  the  target,  entered  the  light  of  the 
flares,  was  hit  by  antiaircraft  fire,  burst  Into 
flame,  climbed  to  8,000  feet  and  exploded 

The  other  Phantom  stayed  In  the  ares  for 
an  hour  but  could  nci  raise  any  radio  signals 
from  the  ground.  The  pUot  said  he  had  seen 
no  parachutes, 

VOICE     IS     RSARD 

The  next  day  a  filght  of  rescue  helicopters 
came  to  the  target  area  and  picked  up  Lance's 
voice.  He  said  he  was  In  deep  Jungle  and 
had  suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg 

The  helicopters,  amid  constant  and  heavy 
ground  fire,  circled  and  made  repMtted 
passes  but  coiUd  not  locate  the  voice  tnm 
the  ground.  Lance's  aireraft  commander  a 
colonel.  ]pa8  never  heard  from. 

An  hour  later  the  helicopters  made  con- 
tact with  Lance  again,  but  the  terrain  wu 
mountainous  and  the  Jungle  canopy  300  feet 
high.  They  lost  radio  contact  and  never 
saw  the  man  on  the  ground  or  any  evidence 
of  him. 

NKVZB    LOCATED 

There  were  six  planes  in  that  mission.  They 
returned  the  next  day.  and  Air  Force  plana* 
passed  over  the  area  every  day  for  the  nazt 
three  weeks  but  never  located  the  Injured 
man. 

Tet  he  was  down  there  all  the  time. 

He  lived  in  the  Jungle  46  days.  He  was 
6  feet  2  and  weighed  200  pounds  when  ha 
crashed.  He  ate  what  the  Jungle  affotded 
and  drank  whatever  water  be  could  find. 

The  compound  fracture  not  only  "*»4r 
walking  virtually  impoesible.  but  proved  a 
ready  conduit  for  bacteria. 


rOUND    NO«TH    VIXTNAl 

It  became  Infected,  it  swslled.  and  the  in- 
fection invaded  the  rest  of  his  body.  Ha 
was  cut  everywhere  from  trying  to  move 
through  the  brush,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
found  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  h* 
was  lying  aemiconsclous  beside  a  trail  and 
he  weighed  ISO  pounds. 

The  NVA  took  him  to  an  inflrmary,  where 
hlB  leg  was  aet. 

Air  Force  Capt.  Guy  Oruden,  who  had 
been  one  year  ahead  of  Lance  at  the  Acade- 
my, said  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  same  in- 
firmary. He  told  Sylvester  Sljan  that  Lano* 
regained  consciousness,  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  said : 

"Aren't  you  Orudere?" 

XSCAPIS — BUT   n   CAXICRT 

Oruden  said  that  after  his  leg  had  batn 
set  Lance  escaped  Into  the  Jungle,  dragglnc 
his  eaat.  but  was  caught  a  half  mile  away. 
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liought  back  and  fitted  with  a  much  heavier 
cart. 

His  health  waa  getting  worse.  During  the 
tbiee  day  truck  ride  to  Hanoi,  Oruders  and 
a  Navy  lieutenant  had  to  hold  him  to  keep 
mm  from  boiinclng  and  striking  his  head 
on  the  truck  floor. 

He  was  conscious  at  times  and  uncon- 
adous  at  times;  he  was  weakening. 

When  they  reached  Hanoi  the  three 
Americans  were  put  In  separate  cells,  then 
put  m  a  single  cell  together,  and  Gruden 
and  the  Navy  lieutenant  began  to  fear  that 
Lance  would  die. 

SHOWED   DETIANCK 

When  he  most  needed  to  preserve  his 
strength  he  wasted  it  instead.  He  wasn't 
always  lucid,  and  he  would  throw  off  his 
blanket  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  go  to  the 
door  and  shake  the  bars  and — in  his  mother's 
wtvds — show  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
they  hadn't  broken  him. 

He  told  Grudera  be  wanted  to  escape  and 
be  made  some  efforts  to  do  so,  but  bis 
strength  was  scarcely  enough  to  sustain  life. 

Ttt  North  Vietnamese  gave  him  no  med- 
ical treatment  during  his  first  two  weeks  in 
Hanoi.  In  the  third  week,  approximately,  he 
became  more  gravely  sick. 

Then  the  camp  commander  ordered  medi- 
cal attention  for  him  and  he  got  large  doees 
o(  antibiotics  as  treatment  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  double  pneumonia,  but  it  was  too 
Ikte. 

He  died  Jan.  l,  1968. 

RZPOET   NOT   BEUX:VED 

His  family  wrote  lettere  every  month,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  prisoner.  In  late  1971  a 
jroup  opposed  to  the  UB.  war  effort  re- 
turned from  Hanoi  with  a  list  showing  Capt. 
Lanre  Sljan  as  "deceased,"  but  the  family 
didnt  believe  it  and  continued  to  write. 

It  wasn't  till  the  POWs  came  home  and 
told  of  his  death  that  the  famUy  on  S.  Shore 
Drive  believed  their  son  waa  dead. 

The  body  was  returned  to  the  U-S.  April 
13,  and  Sylvester  Sljan  told  the  Air  Force  he 
wanted  one  Marine  in  his  son's  guard  of 
Itonor. 

So  the  memorial  service  opened  Saturday 
with  a  Marine  sergeant  marehing  down  the 
iWe  of  Bay  View  High  School  auditorium, 
among  a  hushed  audience  of  350  pec^le,  and 
saluting  the  flag  covered  casket. 

The  rest  of  the  honor  guard  of  airmen 
ind  airwomen,  singly,  marched  down  the 
right  aisle,  saluted,  and  marched  up  the  left. 

There  were  seven  bouquets  and  the  flags 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  United  States. 

33D    PSALM    BEAD 

The  Rev.  Melvln  H.  Herlacbe,  pastor  of 
Qteenfleld  Avenue  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  1466  S.  97th  St.,  West  Allls,  read  the 
23id  Pi&im  and  said : 

"If  there  Is  a  physical  body  there  Is  also  a 
■ptntual  body. 

"The  things  that  are  seen  are  transient; 
the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal. 

"If  Qod  la  for  us,  who  can  be  against  ub7" 

He  said  Lance  had  loved  life,  and  that  he 
sttll  lived. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  said  he  came  as  a 
neighbor  and  friend  who  shared  the  family's 
plef.  and  as  a  representative  of  a  grateful 
Congress. 

"Crushed  by  our  understandable  grief."  he 
«»lil.  "we  too  often  see  death  as  the  end.  .  .  . 
But  It  Is  not  the  end." 

AWARDSD    DFC 

Betlred  Col.  Leonard  Dereazynakl  of  the 
A^  Force  Reserve  announced  that  Lance  had 
Men  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Air 
»fe<J*l  and  the  Distinguished  Flying  Croas, 
«»•  latter  for  courageous  and  effective  action 
0T«r  North  Vietnam  on  Aug.  22,   1967. 

Arthur  Showere,  retired  principal  of  Bay 
view,  aaid  Lance  bad  led  by  serving,  that  all 
ttU  achievements  aa  a  student  were  secondary 
«)  nla  Ideal  of  service,  of  helping  otbere. 
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"Dear  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "let  us  be  aware 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  greatness,  in 
the  presence  of  unusual  courage." 

He  asked:  Why  was  such  a  striking  young 
man  taken  so  early? 

"Perhaps  his  message  and  his  Influence  on 
other  youths  will  be  more  powerful,"  Show- 
ers said,  "if  it  is  known  that  he  accom- 
plished so  much  so  early." 

He  announced  that  the  high  school  was 
establishing  a  memorial  award  to  the  senior 
boy  who  best  exemplified  leadership,  scholar- 
ship, and  service.  In  the  tradition  of  Lance 
Sljan. 

State  Rep.  Louise  Tesmer,  a  classmate, 
said  all  Lance's  accomplishments  In  school 
had  not  changed  his  fundamental  humility. 

And  Maj.  Albert  H.  Neubauer  Jr.,  a  teacher 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  said:  "The  death 
of  a  young  man  of  his  talents  Is  a  great  loss 
to  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation." 

At  Arlington  Park  Cemetery,  4001  S.  27th 
St.,  Greenfield,  the  minister  said  a  final 
prayer,  the  honor  guard  fired  a  salute,  the  flag 
was  folded  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Sijan  and 
a  bugler  played  taps. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  dissent  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
privileges  upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  buUt.  It  is  the  heart  of  all  of  our 
history,  and  was  the  basis  of  our  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  right  for  which  we  have  con- 
tinued to  struggle,  throughout  the  world, 
and  at  home,  for  all  of  our  years. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  great  American, 
and  perhaps  the  leading  proponent  of  the 
idea  of  individual  rights,  once  said  that 
the  price  of  liberty  was  eternal  vigilance. 
I  fuUy  believe  that  we  must  maintain  the 
type  of  vigilance  that  has  characterized 
this  country  in  the  past,  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  throughout  the 
world,  are  not  abridged. 

Recent  events  in  Northern  Ireland  in- 
dicate that  not  all  people  of  the  world 
are  able  to  maintain  this  type  of  vigi- 
lance. Rights  of  individuals  have  been 
suspended  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  guarantee  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination appear  to  have  been  for- 
feited. 

Mr.  Pred  Bums  O'Brien  has  recently 
published  a  report  on  practices  now  com- 
mon in  Northern  Ireland.  This  report  is 
a  clear,  concise  summary  of  a  suspension 
of  human  freedoms.  And  I  think  that  It 
is  a  new  approach  to  the  problem,  one 
which  applies  the  vigilance  to  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  ascribed. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  In  this  report.  Per- 
haps, by  pointing  out  what  a  lapse  In 
vigilance  can  do,  ft  will  stimulate  our 
own. 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  this  report 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

INUIITUTIONAUZK)    REPRESSION 

(By  Fred  Bums  O'Brien) 
The  IrlBh  FB(9le  In  the  SIe  Brltlah  Oc- 
cupied Counttoa  known  as  Ulster  have  been 
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subjected  to  the  vilest  cruelty  and  acts  of  in- 
humanity over  the  past  few  yeara  by  order 
of  the  British  Government.  In  a  spy  trial  In 
Dublin  in  1973.  it  was  revealed  by  two  crimi- 
nals in  the  employ  of  the  British  Defense 
Mlnlstrie-  aa  spiea  that  the  Br<.  Jsh  Army  has 
in  fact  assassination  squads  and  bomb  squads 
that  were  formed  to  discredit  the  IRA  as  their 
sole  function.  The  spies,  the  Llttlejohn  broth- 
ers, stated  that  It  was  these  squads  that  were 
responsible  for  the  Dublin  car  IXMnbs  and 
other  sectarian  aaaaasinatlon-:  that  were 
blamed  on  the  IRA.  The  British  Army  Is  the 
instrument  of  repression  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Republic  is  well  under  a  clan- 
destine cover.  Not  only  have  they  made  war 
on  Irish  civilians,  but  they  have  performed 
acts  of  torture  under  the  legitimizing  effect 
of  abominable  legislation. 

What  follows  Is  a  description,  not  of  the 
war  itself,  but  of  related  consequences,  the 
Internment  without  charge  or  trial  and  sub- 
sequent torture  of  Irish  People  for  their  ef- 
forts at  seeking  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, a  most  respected  international  right. 
The  abuse  stems  from  two  pieces  ot  Jeglsla- 
tlon  The  Special  Powers  Act,  and  Its  replace- 
ment The  Emergency  ProvisUms  Bill:  the 
second  attempting  to  justify  the  Indiscre- 
tions of  the  first  and  perpetrating  new  ha- 
rassment of  Its  own  volition. 

The  legislation  cited  has  been  directed  al- 
most exclusively  at  the  Minority  Community 
and  only  recently  has  it  been  placed  in  effect 
against  the  Majority  Loyalist  group.  It  seems 
now  that  any  Irish  group  in  disagreement 
with  the  British  Crown  is  to  be  treated  with 
equity.  At  least  Britain  spreads  her  Injustice 
In  equal  lots. 

The  most  Insoluble  portion  of  discrimin- 
ation against  the  Minority  has  conclusively 
been  the  application  of  The  Special  Potoers 
Act  In  selective  and  arbitrary  fashion.  There 
is  no  legal  protection  or  safeguards  for  the 
accused  in  the  Act  and  he  or  she  might  be 
subjected  to  the  whim  of  those  applying 
the  administration  of  the  act.  RegulaUon 
22B(3)  of  the  Act  states  "a  person  examined 
under  this  regulation  shall  not  be  excused 
from  answering  any  question  on  the  ground 
that  the  answer  thereto  may  criminate  or 
tend  to  criminate  himself."  This  Is  a  basic 
violation  of  the  English  Common  Law  as 
well  as  International  covenants  which  sets 
out  that  an  accused  man  is  presumed  to  be 
Innocent  until  the  contrary  Is  proven  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  right  is  abrogated 
in  the  case  of  Nationalists  and  there  Is  a 
suspension  of  equal  appllcaUon  of  law  in 
their  cases,  as  only  qualified  principles  are 
applied,  not  full  rights  under  law. 

A  SENTENCE  NOT  A  TKIAI. 

Most  serious  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  those  which  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether as  derogating  from  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  rendering  him  Uable 
to  artibrary  imprisonment.  By  the  principle 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  it  is  generaUy  underetood 
to  be  a  right  of  the  subject  to  remain  at 
liberty  unless  he  be  detained  under  charge 
prior  to  trial  for  some  alleged,  but  q>eclfled 
crime,  or  under  sentence  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal. Further,  Habeas  Corps  in  itself  im- 
plies the  right  to  apply  to  the  ootirts  to  test 
the  validity  of  any  deprivation  of  liberty. 

Any  provision  which  renders  an  individual 
liable  to  arbitrary  Imprisonment  and  at  the 
same  time  cuts  him  off  from  access  to  the 
courts  to  test  the  validity  of  his  Imprison- 
ment, since  It  qualifies  the  principles  stated 
above,  may  be  described  as  suspending 
Habeas  Corpus.  Such  suspension  is  effected 
by  the  Act  In  no  less  than  four  instances. 
Detention  under  Regulation  23  of  the  Act 
allows  for  any  person  to  be  arrested 
without  warrant  upon  mere  su^lclon  of  hav- 
ing acted,  of  acting  or  of  being  about  to  act 
in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  maintenance  of  order,  and 
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may  be  detained  for  an  indeflj^'t^  period 
wuiiout  charge  or  trial.  Under  tie  new  law 
the  word  "urgent"  Is  substitute*  for  "sus- 
picion" meaning  one  and  the  sai^e  In  prac- 
tical application.  Any  act  of  urg^icy  Is  per- 
petrated upon  suspicion. 

Exclusion  orders,  Regulation  23^,  added  by 
the  Home  Minister  early  in  192^1  empowers 
the  civil  authority  In  Its  dlscretlin  to  maie 
an  order  prohibiting  any  person,  khether  he 
Is  domiciled  In  Northern  Ireland  ^  not.  from 
residing  In  or  entering  any  part  br  parts  of 
the  Six  counties.  I 

Internment  orders.  Regulation  23B,  the 
Home  Minister  is  entitled  to  Inteafn  any  per- 
son by  order  for  any  period.  Hlsipowers  are 
purely  discretionary  and  are  not-  subject  to 
review  by  any  tribunal  (Review  lof  case  al- 
lowed under  new  law.  but  time  t^i  review  Is 
arbitrary  In  nature.  Detention  o^^TerrorUts 
Act  under  Emergency  Provisions  HDl  one  year 
after  Initial  detention  then  every  4x  months. 
A  denial  Incarcerates  them  foreve^.) 

Detention  of  Witnesses — person*  susp>ected 
of  having  information  can  be  (Stained  as 
well.  j 

IMPLICATIONS — A  CRIICX  | 

Of  those  Interned  up  to  1973.  slflce  August 
1971,  most  have  not  been  memnrs  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  as  Is  usualy  Implied 
and  for  whom  the  Act  was  createdjbut  mere- 
ly those  Individuals  holding  a  poli|t>cal  phil- 
osophy that  would  see  Ireland  Halted  and 
free  (see  Irish  Press;  London  Ifmes  p.  1 
8,10/71).  This  Is  considered  sutirerslve  by 
the  British  Oovemment  and  hef  agent  at 
Stormont  Castle,  Belfast.  The  8am4  pertained 
m  the  1920's  and  1930's  as  It  <^a  today. 
"There  Is  a  large  body  of  opinion  jln  the  Six 
Counties  In  favor  of  a  United  Iriland.  not 
"onflned  to  those  professing  the  Roiaan  Cath- 
olic faith.  I 

This  opinion  tends  to  find  outlei.  pEirtlcu- 
larly  In  Belfast,  In  secret  support  oi  Republi- 
canism." "Special  Powers  are  freely^employed 
by  the  Government  against  person*  known  or 
suspected  to  entertain  Republican  sym- 
pathies, whether  or  not  they  are 
organizations  such  as  the  IRA. 
under  The  Special  Powers  Act.  Th« 
have  In  fact,  been  so  used  as  to 
Republican  Movement  of  all  lawfu|  modes  of 
conducting  propaganda  or  of  engaging  In 
legitimate  political  activity.  Not  o^y  are  Its 
newspapers,  emblems,  colors  and  a4koclations 
proscribed  under  Special  Powers,  ami  Its  sup- 
porters Intimidated  or  penalized,  bis  through 
recent  changes  In  the  electoral  law  |ts  candi- 
dates are  prevented  from  standlngj  for  elec- 
tion as  they  refuse  to  undertake  to  take  their 
.seats  If  elected."  j 

Situations  do  not  seem  to  changebver  time 
and  In  regard  to  Northern  Ireland.  Die  situa- 
tion Is  static,  without  any  changfl  whatso- 
ever. The  facta  retain  their  discriminatory 
eispects  with  all  the  characters  th« 
the  past  fifty  years. 

The  Special  Powers  Act,  per 
democratic  and  not'  befitting  a  society  such 
as  the  British  Oovemment  seeks  tf  portray. 
According  to  Article  3  of  the  Euro^an  Con- 
vention of  Human  Rights  and  Furmamental 
Freedoms,  to  which  Britain  Is  a  flgnatory, 
states:  "No  one  shall  be  subjected  |o  torture 
or  to  Inhuman  or  degrading  tre«iinent  or 
punishment."  Article  15  of  the  Convention 
stipulates  that  Article  3  shall  contliiie  to  ap- 
ply even  In  times  of  war  or  grafe  public 
emergency.  It  therefore  represents  hn  abso- 
lute minimum  standard  of  clvlllzedlbehavlor 
and  treatment  from  which  not  eved  war  can 
Justify  departure.  j 

The  Imposition  of  Internment  wttlout  trial 
In  1871  was  aimed  at  and  Intended  for  sole 
application  against  Nationalists  as  tie  North - 
em  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Faulkner  ^iks  In  the 
throes  of  a  personal  vendetta  agllnst  the 
IRA  with  total  abstinence  of  coocem  for  hu- 
man rights;  Mr.  Faulkner  finally  gof  his  wish 
fulfilled   In  Augxist,   1971,  when  Bi  Itatn  ac- 
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qulesced   In    his    request   for   Interning   Na- 
tionalists. 

In  the  small  hours  of  August  9,  1971,  the 
machinery  was  put  Into  motion.  The  Army 
had  wanted  "to  lift"  no  more  than  lO'J-150 
people  on  the  Joint  police-army  list — only 
those  who,  they  thought,  were  Irreplacable 
by  the  IRA  (no  mention  of  Loyalists  who 
Initiated  the  violence).  But  technically,  the 
British  Army  could  only  make  "suggestions". 
Mr.  Faulkner,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  dictated  the  final  slz?  of  the  list — 
and  he  declared  a  clean  sweep  (of  National- 
ists), the  lifting  of  more  than  450  people. 
By  the  evening  of  August  9,  1971,  342  peo- 
ple had  been  arrested  all  over  the  province 
and  distributed  among  three  holding  cen- 
ters. They  were  not  charged  with  any  of- 
fense; The  Special  Powers  Act  did  not  re- 
quire it. 

If  such  undemocratic  legislation  was  to  be 
devolved  on  the  p>eople  of  the  North,  It  should 
at  least  be  devolved  with  equity  on  all 
groups,  meaning  sp>ecifically,  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Force  and  the  Ulster  Defense  Associa- 
tion, none  of  whom  were  Interned  until  lato 
In  1972  and  then  a  mlnlscule  number.  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  so-called  Loysllsts  held 
In  their  possession  an  arsenal  of  legally 
licensed  weapons  and  were  unabu.«;ed  by  the 
British  Army.  The  Loyalists  have  been  al- 
lowed to  operate  quite  freely  and  openly, 
even  now.  while  the  IRA  must  resort  to  clan- 
destine tactics.  Tlie  Loyalists  paramilitary 
groups  wrought  havoc  upon  Irish  civil  rights 
groups  and  this  initiated  the  request  for 
British  troops  to  back  the  present  govern- 
ment In  Northern  Ireland — that  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner. The  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  under  Gu.'sty 
Spence,  Rocky  Burns  and  Noel  Doherty 
sought  to  Intimidate  Catholics  .speclflcnlly 
and  Nationalists  In  general,  and  the  British 
Army  If  necessary. 

SELECrrVB   LAWS 

The  people  of  Britain  proper  would  be  re- 
volted If  the  Special  Powers  Act  were  de- 
volved upon  them,  yet  their  own  Parliament 
passed  It  to  be  applied  to  other  "Britons" 
claimed  by  the  British  Government  to  be 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Investigation 
of  1936  into  the  Act  proved  how  abusive  it 
was  and  In  contradistinction  to  traditional 
British  democracy.  When  convenient  the 
British  authorities  appear  to  excuse  past  dis- 
crepancies by  l-.stltuttng  laws  to  divert  at- 
tention to  the  new  proposals.  The  Special 
Powers  Act  was  repealed  (in  name  only)  as 
the  result  of  the  Dlplock  Commission  and 
forthwith  the  Emergency  Proi  istons  Bill  was 
effectuated.  This  Bill  Is  vague  and  without 
any  safeguards  to  Insure  the  rights  of  al- 
leged defendants  or  those  Innocent  people 
drawn  by  British  authorities  into  Implied 
roles  of  crtmlned  by  association,  which  can 
be  merely  living  In  the  same  neighborhood  aa 
a  wanted  person. 

The  Special  Powers  Act  and  now  the  Emer- 
rjency  Proviiions  Bill  are  designed  to  relegate 
dissent  to  oblivion.  Under  the  new  Bill,  "It 
would  be  an  offense  under  the  Bill  to  belong 
to  proscribed  organizations  .  .  .  (that  is  as 
Interpreted  as  such)  encouraging  or  promot- 
ing terrorism."  Any  political  group  with 
strong  Nationalist  leanings  would  be  classi- 
fied as  offensive  and  proscribed  and  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  would  thereby  thwart  dissent. 
Britain's  reversal  of  policy  nominally  is  a 
surrender  to  outside  pressure  that  engenders 
severe  criticism  within  the  international 
community. 

As  well  as  this  Is  the  fact  that  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  enacted  a  case  against  Britain  at 
the  European  Court  at  Strasbourg,  which 
wUl  be  detailed  later.  The  suit  Involve*  al- 
legations of  brutality  to  prisoners  detained 
under  the  two  previously  mentioned  British 
Acts.  This  wa-i  placed  in  relevance  by  evl- 
denclary  support  by  British  appointed  Ccmp- 
ton  ConmilBslon,  Amnesty  International  and 
the  Association  f<.>r  Legal  Justice,  all  of  whom 
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made  Inquiries  into  torture  of  prisoners,  an* 

confirmed  the  allegations. 

Mn-ITARY    NOT    POLITICAL    MOTTVE 

The  British  Government  has  as  its  stated 
policy:  the  military  defeat  of  the  IRA,  not 
the  rectification  of  recurring  wiongs,'  and 
v.ith  their  blatant  failure  to  effect  such  a 
tactic,  they  have  resorted  to  a  general  pun- 
ishment of  the  Irish  race  by  the  utilization 
of  concentration  camps  m  a  s:m!lar  fashion 
as  employed  by  Nazi  Germany  on  the  se- 
lected victims  for  mental  dlimemberment. 
The  disorientation  of  the  Irish  mind  Is  the 
underlying  Intent  of  the  policy  of  internment 
without  charj^e  or  trial.  Thl.s  is  resultant  to 
the  entire  prcces ,  of  arbitrary  arrests,  deten- 
tion, torture  and  mental  derangement. 

PRCLATr:  ATTKSTS  TO  TORTURJ5 

Bishop  Thomas  J.  Drury  of  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas,  Just  recently  returned  (8/73)  from 
visiting  Longkesh  Concentration  Camp  in 
Northern  Ireland  attests  to  the  appalling 
plight  of  those  interned.  He  stated:  "I  was 
shocked  and  outr.iged  by  the  obscene  condi- 
tions of  the  camp;  but  I  was  deeply  im- 
pri.s  ed  and  ediflcd  by  the  spirit,  courage  and 
dignity  of  the  P.O.W.'s  .  .  I  was  a  chaplain 
with  the  United  States  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  but  even  in  Japan  I  never 
saw  such  abominable  conditions.  Longkesh 
is  clearly  designed  to  disorientate  it;  victims. 
In  plain  language.  It  Is  designed  to  torture, 
degrade,  and  drive  the  men  out  of  their 
minds  .  .  .  and  it  succeeded  In  the  case  of 
poor  Patrick  Crawford  .  .  .  ." 

Bishop  Drury  fully  evidences  as  an  eye- 
'.vltness  all  the  physical  and  mental  abuses 
perpetrated  by  the  British;  the  hvunlllatlon, 
human  degradation  and  torture  of  Irish  men 
In  concentration  camps.  Ireland  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  full  abridgement  of  human 
rights  and  for  her  part  Britain  must  be  ut- 
terly condemned. 

The  Bishop  la  the  only  member  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  to  visit  the  beleaguered 
victims  of  British  atrocities.  His  credentials 
are  impeccable  and  to  bear  In  bis  own  words 
the  abuse  that  he  saw  lends  further  credi- 
bility to  the  allegations  made  by  former  in- 
ternees whose  words  were  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  entire  British  Oovemment  and  tbe 
powerful,  not  the  truthful,  prevailed.  How 
can  an  alleged  democracy — how  can  human 
beings  treat  others  in  a  dehumanlrlng  man- 
ner? Only  those  devoid  of  humanity  them- 
selves could  perpetrate  such  a  crime  against 
humanity.  This  Is  the  state  of  the  mentality 
of  Britain's  forces  In  Ireland  and  the  Oovem- 
ment Itself,  from  the  observations  of  this 
writer. 

The  process  of  torture  referred  to  officially 
as  "Interrogation  In  depth"  Involves  the  plac- 
ing of  a  hood  on  the  detainee  who  is  made  to 
stand  at  an  angle  to  a  wall,  balanced  on 
fingertips.  This  Is  described  as  standing  in 
the  search  position.  If  the  victim  falters,  be 
Is  beaten  and  a  favorite  trick  of  BrlUsh  au- 
thorities Is  abuse  of  a  man's  testicles;  the 
British  have  an  affinity  for  this  area  of  the 
anatomy.  A  noise  machine  is  used  while  the 
victim  Is  In  this  position  and  the  incessant 
noise  disorients  the  mind.  The  men  are  de- 
prived of  food  and  sleep  which  is  meant  to 
draw  a  confession  out  of  desperation. 

There  are  22  distinct  types  of  physical 
abuse  that  are  applied  to  Irish  citizens  by  Her 
Majesty's  forces,  in  her  name.  On  paper,  the 
British  constantly  offer  to  clear  up  indiscre- 
tions on  their  part  when  they  are  exposed, 
but  the  revisions  remain  on  paper  and  never 
find  their  way  Into  practice.  Any  new  legMa- 
tlon  passed  (for  example  the  new  Emergency 
Provisions  BUI)  is  left  purposely  vague,  so 
that  torture  can  be  condoned  by  a  loose 
definition  and  an  attempted  excuse  Is  con- 
trived to  cover  the  continuation  of  torture 
of  detainees. 

Internment  without  trial  is  a  crime  against 
the  citizenry  from  which  other  abuses  derlv* 
their  being.  The  Irish  Times  quotes  BrttJsh 
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fgann  as  saying  their  pre-dawn  swoop  on 
l/t/71  captured  70%  of  the  IRA  for  certain 
utd  that  they  were  defeated.  342  Catholic 
BKn  were  arrested  and  on  August  31,  237  of 
Qioee  were  detained.  As  of  December,  1072, 
16  of  these  are  still  interned.  As  with  the  327 
^^  were  arrested  in  admitted  error,  and 
ikice  released.  It  Is  believed  that  the  re- 
maining 16  are  no  exception,  but  they  are 
rtill  imprisoned  without  trial  upon  preju- 
dice— they  are  Mr.  Whltelaw's  political  hos- 
tages. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REOROANIZA- 
TION  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  DINGKTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  communicated  with  a  num- 
ber of  conservation  and  environmental 
oifanlzations  In  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  they  were  as  distressed  about 
Uie  implications  of  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  Congress,  set  forth 
in  House  Resolution  988,  as  I  was.  I 
found,  not  at  all  to  my  surprise,  that 
most  were  very  distressed  Indeed. 

The  only  reservations  raised  by  any 
of  these  groups  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  better  to  oppose  the  re- 
organization entirely,  or  to  suggest  that 
it  might  be  cured  if  those  portions  of 
the  plan  which  deal  with  conservation 
and  environmental  Issues  were  drasti- 
cally revised.  I  found  no  support  for 
House  Resolution  988  as  presently 
drafted. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  sets  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Club  in  opposition  to 
the  entire  proposal,  and  makes  a  number 
of  telling  points  in  the  process.  That 
these  points  have  been  made  before,  by 
me  and  by  others,  in  this  and  in  other 
places,  should  in  no  way  disguise  their 
fundamental  accuracy  and  relevance  to 
the  issues  which  will  soon  confront  us. 

The  letter  follows: 

Sierra  CLtm, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  7, 1974. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dmamiji^ 
OJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wsshington.  B.C. 

Okas  CoxaRssssfAN  Dincell:  After  much 
thought  and  discussion  of  the  proposals  and 
tlMlr  effect  upon  public  programs  of  Im- 
portance to  oujr  organization,  I  reg^t  to  say 
that  we  are  opposed  to  certain  parts  of  the 
"Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974." 
We  believe  the  concerns  we  have  mtist  be 
npreesed  to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  An  identical  letter 
Is  being  sent  to  Honorable  Carl  Albert  (D- 
OUa.),  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  we  believe  it  is  important  to 
make  our  views  known  to  the  leadership. 

Our  concerns  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Iwsic  premise  upon  which  the  Committee 
Reform  Amendments  are  based:  limiting 
members  to  service  upon  only  one  major 
oomnalttee;  and  increasing  the  number  of 
exclusive  committees  whUe  at  the  same  time 
reducing  their  size  (over  those  currently 
totgnated  by  the  Democratic  Caucus).  We 
beUeve  that  this  limitation  will  have  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  effect  not  only  upon  the 
programs  of  interest  to  environmental  orga- 
nizations hut  also  to  other  Important  na- 
tional concerns.  Almost  all  recommendations 
for  narrowing  Congressional  committee  as- 
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slgnments  were  also  accompanied  by  the  in- 
sistence that  this  Umltatlon  be  accompanied 
by  a  mandatory  rotation  system  to  alleviate 
the  abuses  of  the  Seniority  System.  There  Is 
no  rotation  system  In  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  and  without  it  we  believe  that 
the  final  outcome  of  these  proposals  would 
be  a  narrowing  of  the  control  over  programs 
by  regional  and  special  economic  Interests. 

The  proposals,  if  adopted,  would  also  have 
the  adverse  Impact  of  narrowing  of  mem- 
bers' expertise  and  knowledge.  Most  issues 
before  Congress  are  very  complex  and  quite 
often  benefit  from  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proaches. A  member's  service  on  other  com- 
mittees would  more  often  than  not  bring 
valuable  expertise  and  insights  to  the  prob- 
lems addressed  by  each  committee.  Another 
possible  adverse  Impact  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cmgress  to  be  simply  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  legislation  done  by  ttoe  exclusive 
committees.  With  the  reduced  size  of  these 
committees  and  their  narrowed  and  concen- 
trated Jurisdictional  focus  there  will  be  leas 
members  In  the  House  in  a  knowledgeable 
position  to  challenge  legislative  proposals 
which  emerge  from  these  newly  structured 
and  restricted  committees. 

Further,  the  limitation  on  committee  as- 
signments and  the  new  regrouping  of  en- 
vironmental Jurisdictions  into  an  "Energy 
and  Environmental  Committee"  wUl  not 
bring  about  one  of  the  desired  effects  of  the 
reform  proposals,  that  of  more  balanced 
committee  memberships. 

Committees  such  as  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try or  Energy  and  Environment  (made  up 
from  the  current  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee)  are  very  subject  to  regional  and 
Interest  biases,  which  will  continue  to  be 
paramoimt  with  members  from  the  affected 
states  over  and  above  the  new  Jurisdictions 
which  have  been  combined  with  them  (and 
are  often  in  conflict  with  the  paramotint  in- 
terests). An  example  can  be  found  In  a  re- 
cent study  done  on  House  committee  assign- 
ments. A  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "I  was  attracted  to  it,  very  frankly,  be- 
cause it's  a  bread  and  butter  committee  for 
my  state.  I  guess  about  the  only  thing  about 
it  that  Is  not  of  great  Interest  to  my  state  is 
insular  affairs.  I  was  able  to  get  two  or  three 
bills  of  great  importance  to  my  state  through 
last  year.  I  had  vested  interests  I  wanted 
to  protect,  to  be  frank."'  We  beUeve  that 
our  concerns  are  well  founded  that  the 
broadly  based  environmental  policies  and 
programs  such  as  clean  air  and  water  re- 
sources, etc.,  wUl  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
energy  and  public  land  resoxirce  exploitation 
Jurisdictions  in  the  proposed  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Committee. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  oxir  con- 
cerns are  being  expressed.  The  need  for  con- 
gressional reform  Is  real  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  genuine,  thoughtful,  and 
Important  effort;  however,  we  find  ourselves 
still  in  basic  disagreement  with  some  of  the 
basic  proposals.  TTie  complaints  about  con- 
flicting pressures  upon  members'  time  and 
lack  of  effective  policy  leadership  on  the  part 
of  Congress  can  be  dealt  with  by  other  solu- 
tions with  less  detrimental  effects  upon  im- 
portant pubUc  interest  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  M   Billings, 
Washington  Representative. 

A  Critiviue  or  •rHX  Ohi  Comscittxx  per 
Member  Plan 

The  JustiflcaUon  of  a  legislature  (from 
Madison  In  the  Federalist  Papers  to  recent 
theoretical  research  in  social  choice)  Is  that 
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It  allows  representatives  of  the  people  to  con- 
sider a  broad  range  of  Issues  about  which  not 
all  people  feel  the  same.  Conflicting  views  on 
outcomes,  and  different  Intensities  of  feelings 
about  outcomes  are  the  two  engines  that 
drive  the  democratic  process. 

An  early  example  occurred  In  the  First 
O^ngress,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  suooess- 
fuUy  engineered  a  resolution  of  the  assump- 
tion of  state  debts  issue  by  tying  it  to  the 
equally  vexed  question  of  the  location  of  the 
new  capital.  In  modern  terms  this  vote  trade 
can  be  shown  as  follows : 

Assumption  of  debts:  North,  yes; 
South,  no. 

Potomac  site  for  capital :  North,  no;  South, 
yes. 

Perceived  separately,  neither  Issue  could  be 
resolved.  Jefferson  found,  however,  that  the 
North  felt  more  strongly  about  the  debt  Issue 
(for  good  reason,  they  had  the  debts!)  while 
the  South  felt  more  strongly  about  the  loca- 
tion of  the  capital.  The  trade  was  arranged 
by  Jefferson  (In  a  New  York  tavern)  so  that 
the  Southern  representatives  voted  with  the 
North  on  the  debt  issue  while  the  Northern 
representatives  voted  with  the  South  on  the 
Potomac  site  for  the  capital. 

Our  present  rigid  committee  structure  re- 
places this  grand  trading  arena  envisioned 
by  Madison  and  used  so  successfully  by  Jef- 
ferson with  a  number  of  smaller  trading 
guilds.  House  rules  of  procedure,  under 
which  Committee  bills  rarely  suffer  major 
change  on  the  House  floor  further  restrict 
vote  trading  that  can  speak  to  Intensity  of 
Interest  and  minority  concern. 

The  recent  proposal  to  restrict  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  one  committee  would 
further  constrict  this  essential  feature  of 
any  legislative  body.  If  a  Member  may  sit 
only  on  one  Committee,  he  perforce  must 
choose  a  Ck>mmlttee  of  high  interest  to  his 
constituency.  It  will  be  as  If  one  group  had 
decided  the  assumption  of  debt  Issue  and 
another,  and  totally  different  group,  had 
decided  the  location  of  the  capital.  (Had  that 
happened,  neither  issue  would  have  been 
resolved,  and  Hamilton's  fears  that  the 
Union  would  have  had  to  be  dissolved  would 
have  proved  accurate.) 

Any  representative  must  have  leverage. 
Such  leverage  Is  usually  obtained  by  co<v- 
erating  on  scwie  matters  not  so  important 
to  him  as  others.  If  each  Member  has  only 
one  committee  assignment,  his  leverage  wlU 
be  severely  weakened. 

Reform  of  the  present  Committee  system 
is  long  overdue.  This  measure,  however,  runs 
in  a  fimdamentally  wrong  direction.  Com- 
mittee memberships  should  be  expanding, 
not  contracting. 

Edwin  T.  Haetslb, 
Director,   Regional   and    Vrlnxn   Studies, 
Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc..  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 


iRohde,  David  W.  imd  Shepsle,  Kenneth 
A.,  "Democratic  Committee  Assignments  in 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Strategic  As- 
pects of  a  Social  Choice  Process,"  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  67,  page 
894. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    CAIOPO&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  26  years  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  for  the  State 
of  Israel,  we  find  a  nation  of  signal  ac- 
complishment against  overwhelming 
odds,  confident  of  its  future  and  proud 
of  its  past. 

And  the  genius  that  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge— the  hardship  and  the  hazards — 
of  building  a  nation  has  also  proven  to 
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the  world  that  Israel  can  and  will  en- 
dure, progress,  and  excel. 

Not  only  have  the  Israelis  shown  their 
ability  to  retain  their  sovereignty  by  re- 
sisting hostile  neighbors,  they  have  also 
made  great  strides  in  scientific  advance- 
ment— ^inspiring  new  approaches  to  meet 
the  everyday  challenges  of  squeezing  the 
most  out  of  scarce  resources. 

Yet,  the  elusive  peace  that  has  been 
sought  for  years  has  been  denied:  the 
peace  which  would  allow  even  greater 
prosperity  has  escaped  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  Instead,  h&s  forced 
them  to  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Israel,  I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations, 
and  express  my  hope  that  next  year  this 
event  will  be  a  celebration  of  peace  and 
a  celebration  of  brotherhood. 


PROP.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT  DP  THE 
DNIYERfilTY  OP  MASSAC  IfUSETTS 
RESPONDS  TO  OIL  POLICY  QUES- 
TIONS ;i 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO  \ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTJfcTIVES 
Tuesdav.  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  jan  effort 
to  clarify  the  complex  issues  surround- 
ing taxation  of  the  oil  industrjr,  I  have 
sought  the  views  of  several  noted  econ- 
omists on  key  Issues  of  oil  pollO'.  In  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  inserted  Into  the  Rxc- 
o«D  the  views  of  Profs.  Otto  !Eckstein 
and  Stephen  McDonald,  who  were  re- 
sponding to  a  number  of  policy  ques- 
tions I  had  forwarded  to  them.  Mr.  Eck- 
stein served  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  under  President 
Johnson,  and  his  remarks  appear  in  the 
RKCoan  on  March  7  on  page  5873..  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  McDonald,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Economics  Department  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  appear  on  March  14 
on  page  6950. 

Today,  I  Insert  into  the  Record  the 
comments  I  have  received  from  Prof. 
Arthur  Wright  of  the  Unlvetrtty  of 
Massachusetts.  Professor  Wright  is  a 
noted  expert  in  the  field  of  eneigy  eco- 
nomics and  has  testified  on  numerous  oc- 
casions before  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  His  remarks  regard- 
ing two  key  aspects  of  our  tax  poiicy  to- 
ward the  oil  industry — the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  and  the  foreign  tax 
credit — are  particularly  illuminating. 

With  regard  to  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, Mr.  Wright  comments,  in  part: 

Bren  If  there  are  price  controls.  Instead 
of  the  market,  the  present  set  of  tax-breaks 
seems  a  very  clumsy  and  ambiguous  way  to 
provide  subsidies;  specific  cash  grants,  for 
specific  purposes,  rif/orously  enforced,  appear 
superior  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy.  (Author's  emphasis.) 

At  another  point  Mr.  Wright  stiates : 
On      both      theoretical      and      empirical 
grounds  .  .  .  the  present  tax  subsidies  are  not 
effective    in    promoting    energy    Independ- 
ence. .  .  . 
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Regarding  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  recommends  the  termina- 
tion of  all  taxpayer  subsidies  to  foreign 
oil  Investment.  Mr.  Wright  is  unequivo- 
cal on  this  point : 

I  advocAte  the  repealing  of  all  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  now  accorded  the  petro- 
leum Industry  on  foreign  Income.  The  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  and  the  expens- 
ing of  Intangibles  are  not  now  very  effective, 
because  of  the  huge  foreign  tax  credits  en- 
joyed by  the  oil  companies.  Were  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  removed  .  .  .  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  Intangibles  expensing  still 
should  be  repealed,  since  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment for  subsidizing  foreign  operations  with 
American  tax  doUars.  (Even  the  national  se- 
curity argument,  which  I  do  not  find  per- 
suasive, for  domestic  tax  subsidies,  is  not 
valid  here ) . 

Mr.  Wright  goes  on  to  state  regarding 
the  foreign  tax  credit: 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  petroleum  com- 
panies have  abused  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
...  I  strongly  doubt  that  It  Is  possible  to 
devise  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
royalties  and  true  Income  taxes  which  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  administer. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
submitting  the  complete  text  of  Profes- 
sor Wright's  comments  in  addition  to  my 
correspondence  with  him.  The  material 
follows : 

U.S.   CONCRBSS. 
House  or  RCPXESENTATIVKS, 

Washington,  D.C..  FebruaTy  4,  1974. 
Prof.  ABTHira  Wright, 

Department  of  Economics,  Vniversity  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst,  Mass. 
Dkar  PRorKSflOR  Wright:  As  you  may  know, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  February  4  to  consider  reform 
of  the  special  tax  provisions  available  to  the 
petr(Aeum  industry.  Of  particular  Interest 
will  be  the  Administration's  Windfall  Tax 
Proposal. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  must  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  tax 
reform.  In  view  of  your  established  reputa- 
tion In  the  field  of  economics.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  have  jout  comments  on  a  number 
of  policy  questions. 

I  would  appreciate  your  thoughts  on  any 
of  the  questions  I  have  enclosed.  I  am  spend- 
ing a  similar  letter  to  colleagues  of  yours  In 
the  economics  profession,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  include  the  responses  I  receive  in  the 
hearing  record.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
helpful  If  I  received  your  conunents  at  the 
earUest  opportunity. 

Your  assistance  In  clarifying  these  critical 
Issues  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  Is  most  welcome. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlxs  a.  Vanix, 
Mem})er  of  Congress. 

Policy  Qokstions  Rklatiwo  to  Taxation 
or  thx  Pxtxolxttm  IirotrsTiT 

(1)  The  Administration  Is  proposing  that 
the  market  price  for  crude  oil  reach  a  "long 
run  equilibrium  price."  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  this  price  level  to  be 
about  $7  a  barrel.  The  Department  also  esti- 
mates that  this  equilibrium  price  will  be 
achieved  In  three  to  five  years.  Are  these 
realistic  projections?  As  far  as  you  can  de- 
termine, are  the  assumptions  underlying 
these  projections  valid?  In  an  Industry  In 
which  price  has  been  closely  regulated 
through  such  mechanisms  as  state  prora- 
tlonlng  and  import  quotas  is  It  Justified  now 
to  have  confidence  in  the  price  mechanism  to 
allocate   avaUable    petroleum   supplies? 

(3)  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Administra- 
tion's windfall  profits  tax  Is  engineered  to 
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prevent  wild  fiuctuatlons  In  the  domastie 
price  for  crude,  wblle  at  the  same  tlnw  si. 
lowing  this  price  to  reach  Its  "equllitafium" 
level.  Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  ttM 
primary  funcUon  of  the  tax?  Wba,t  U  yg^ 
opinion  of  th«  Administration's  proposal? 
Is  It  correct  to  label  this  tax  an  exdae  tax 
on  the  price  of  crude  oU7  If  so.  Is  the  tax 
Ukely  to  be  shifted  forward  to  consumen? 
How  regressive  do  you  think  this  tax  i* 
likely  to  be? 

(3)  Does  the  Administration's  goal  of 
achieving  a  long  nin  equilibrium  prtce  for 
crude  undercut  in  any  way  the  case  for  pro- 
ducUon  subsidies,  such  as  the  depletton 
aUowance?  I  understand  that  the  Impact 
of  such  subsidies  is  to  bring  ftwrth  more  sup. 
plies  than  a  given  price  alone  would  Justify 
Accepting  this  Interpretation,  do  you  see  s 
"price"  policy  as  an  adequate  substitute 
for  a  "tax"  policy?  Would  not  the  pursuance 
of  both  simultaneously  be  contradictory? 

(4)  In  your  opinion.  Is  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  an  efficient  means  of 
guaranteeing  our  domestic  production  ca- 
pacity as  one  component  of  national  secur- 
ity? Should  the  depletion  deductlcm  be 
terminated  altogether?  If  so,  would  you 
advise  an  Immediate  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance  for  domestic  properties?  Or  as  an 
alternative,  would  you  favor  a  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  the  deduction? 

(5)  If  you  feel  that  some  sort  of  subsidy 
for  domestic  oil  production  Is  warranted, 
would  you  favor  substituting  a  direct  cask 
payment  system  for  tax  subsidies?  The  ad- 
vantages I  see  in  such  an  approach  is  that 
such  a  cash  system  would  be  easily  managed 
and  accxirately  targeted  to  exploratory  ac- 
tivity. 

(0)  A  major  argument  against  removal  of 
the  depletion  allowance  and  other  tax  ad- 
vantages for  petroleum  production  Is  that 
these  reforms  would  undermine  the  indus- 
try's ability  to  attract  new  capital.  Could 
you  evaluate  this  argument?  Are  the  exist- 
ing subsidies  essential  to  meeting  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  Industry? 

(7)  Would  the  national  security  be  better 
served  through  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional defense  petroleum  reserve  (in  situ  or 
In  above  ground  storage)  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  n.S.?  Do  you  feel  it  Is  wise  to  estab- 
lish Inventory  requirements  for  producers 
and/or  refiners? 

(8)  The  Administration  has  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  deduction  on  for- 
eign properties.  Do  you  favor  this  step? 

(9)  The  foreign  tax  credit  has  been  criti- 
cized as  an  Irresistable  Incentive  for  foreign 
investment  by  the  petroleum  companies.  Do 
you  agree?  Do  you  feel  that  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  in  general,  Is  a  sound  policy?  Do  you 
find  the  oil  companies  use  of  the  credit  as  an 
unjustified  abuse?  If  so,  would  you  favor 
outright  repeal  of  the  credit  for  the  oil  oom- 
panles  or  do  you  reconunend  that  an  tfort 
be  made  to  define  what  is  a  royalty  payment 
and  what  Is  a  tax? 

(10)  Do  you  recommend  any  change  In 
the  Intangible  drlUing  expense  provision? 

(11)  It  has  been  satd  that  many  producers 
shut  down  marginal  wells  and  declare  them 
as  dry  holes  In  order  to  expense  their  cost. 
To  prevent  this  abuse,  would  you  recommend 
that  dry  hole  costs  be  placed  In  a  special 
capital  account  and  be  depreciated  over  five 
or  ten  years? 

UKmcRsiTT  or  MAasACHTTsrrrs, 

Amherst.  March  1, 1974. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Vakik, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Rkpresxntativx  Vakik:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  PBbruary  7.  enclosing 
a  list  of  questions  on  taxation  and  energy. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  so  tardy  In  replying,  but  the 
press  of  other  buslneas  (some  of  It  late,  too) 
prevented  my  giving  your  questions  the  st- 
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t(DttM>  they  deserve  until  just  now.  Sven 
tf  Bf  answers  are  too  late  to  be  entered  In 
tbs  bearing  record,  I  welcome  the  opportun- 
ity to  dlf^*""  the  Issues  you  raised  with  you 
individually.  For  convenience,  my  comments 
are  enclosed  separately. 

n  you  have  any  further  questions  about 
«tiAt  I  have  written,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
lad  answer  them. 

Sincerely  jwurs, 

Arthttr  W.  Wrxokt, 
Asaiatant  Professor  of  Economics, 

Bitlt  to  Pouct  QuxsnoNB  Rk  Taxation  or 
TBX  PrntoLEXTK  Industry,  Posed  by  Rep- 
USEmtattve  Charles  A.  Vanik 

(By  Arthur  W.  Wright) 

QTTBSnONS    1    AMD    2 

The  Admlnlstratlou's  pit^oeal  for  a  slid- 
ing excise  tax  on  crude  oil  Is  essentially  a 
eampromlse  between  two  extreme  policies 
to  deal  with  the  "energy  crisis"  of  1973-74. 
At  one  extreme,  the  government  could  force  a 
rollback  of  all  crude  oil  prices  to  tbelr  pre- 
crlsls  level;  this  would  prevent  crude  oU 
producers  from  reaping  any  windfall  profits. 
Tbls  extreme  would  also  ( 1 )  create  shortages 
at  cruds  oil,  which  would  have  to  be  rationed 
■Dine  way  other  tlian  by  price;  and  (3)  seri- 
ously delay  the  expansion  of  crude  oil  ca- 
pacity and  output  in  both  the  short  and  the 
long  run.  Hence,  whUe  a  price  rollback  would 
"protect"  some  consumers  against  price  In- 
creases, it  would  frustrate  others  unable  to 
Obtain  oil  products  because  of  the  shortage 
of  crude  oil,  and  probably  postpone  the  day 
when  prices  would  come  back  down,  even  if 
not  controlled,  because  of  expanded  capacity 
and  output. 

The  other  extreme  would  allow  crude  oil 
prlo»  to  rise  (sharply)  to  market  clearing 
levels  now.  Crude  oil  producers  wotild  reap 
large  windfall  jMrtrflts  In  the  abort  run. 
Provided  the  industry  is  kept  (or  forced  to 
be,  through  antl-tmst  action)  competitive, 
Umss  profits  wotild  attract  new  capacity  and 
expanded  production  In  the  long  run,  tend- 
ing to  bring  prices  back  down.  In  the  interim 
between  the  short  and  long  runs,  however, 
oonsumers  would  face  very  stiff  price  In- 
cTsases  on  oil  products. 

The  Administration  evidently  envisions 
a  combination  of  gradually  rising  controlled 
prices  and  a  sliding  excise  tax.  Such  a  com- 
bination would  spread  the  price  increases 
more  evenly  over  time  (still  leaving  shortages 
to  be  allocated  by  non-price  means,  of 
oourae),  and  siphon  some  of  the  windfall 
pioflts  into  the  V&.  Treasury,  away  from  the 
coffers  of  crude  oil  producers.  It  would  also 
Isave  some  of  tbe  \.-lndfall  profits  wltli  pri- 
mte  producers,  to  attract  Investment  In  new 
capacity  (though  less  than  would  be  at- 
tneted  under  the  second  extreme  case 
tiwve). 

Note  that  an  excise  tax  on  crude  oil  would 
mean  a  higher  price  of  crude  oil.  for  any 
given  quantity  sold,  than  would  obtain  in  the 
tbsence  of  a  tax.  Tbls  is  because  an  excise 
tax  Is  paid  partly  by  consumers  and  partly  by 
producers,  d^iendlng  on  the  relative  slopes 
of  the  market  demand  and  supply  curves. 
Tbtis  part  of  any  excise  tax  would  be  shifted 
torward  to  purchasers  of  crude  oil  and  thence 
to  oonsumers  of  oil  products.  Most  probably. 
an  excise  tax  on  crude  oil  would  be  "regres- 
»lve,"  in  the  sense  that  the  portion  of  the 
t»x  borne  by  consumers  would  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  poorer  people's  income  than  of 
the  richer  people's.  The  net  Impact  of  the 
combined  tax-and-prlce-control  policy  on 
different  Income  groups  would  depend  on 
bow  the  Federal  government  spent  the  tax 
proceeds  and  on  how  crude  oil  was  allocated 
•t  the  below-market-clearing  prices.  My 
P»«8  Is  that,  on  balance,  the  policy  would 
l>»ve  a  regressive  effect.  In  the  sense  speci- 
fied above. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of  policy 
•BOW  be  best  In  the  short  run.  one  of  the 
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extremes  or  a  compromise  such  as  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed.  If  the  sharp  price 
Increases  were  market-determined,  the  ex- 
tremes of  rigid  price  controls  would  be  the 
worst  possible  policy.  If,  however,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  the  crisis  of  1973-74  was 
brou^t  on  by  badly  designed  government 
policies,  the  extreme  of  high  prices  wovild  not 
bring  about  the  expected  result  of  larger 
capacity  in  the  long  run,  since  regular  pri- 
vate business  responses  wotUd  not  be  op- 
erating. 

One  danger  of  the  Administration's  com- 
promise scheme  Is  that  It  appears  to  be  geared 
to  a  specific  long-run  equilibrium  price  of 
$7.00  a  barrel.  If  that  Is  not  the  true  long-run 
market  equilibrium  price,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  would  be  Just  one  more  inter- 
ference with  the  processes  of  market  adjust- 
ment, helping  to  prolong  rather  than  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis.  If  the  OPEC  monopoly  re- 
mains In  existence  (and  I  for  one  cannot 
predict  when.  If  ever,  It  will  fall  apart),  my 
estimate  of  the  long-i^n  equilibrium  price 
of  oil  on  the  U.S.  East  Coast  (assuming  no 
Import  controls)  would  be  closer  to  $8.00  a 
barrel  than  to  $7.00.  Because  of  uncertainty 
about  prices,  I  would  favor  shying  away  from 
any  proposal  which  was  so  closely  tied  to  a 
specific  expected  price  of  crude  oil. 

QTTESTIONS    3,    4,    6,    6    AND     10 

Provided  that  market  forces  were  setting 
crude  oil  prices,  there  would  be  no  economic 
reason  for  providing  special  subsidies  to  the 
I>etroleum  Industry.  (This  position  has  been 
endorsed  by  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld  (ABCO).) 
Bven  If  there  are  price  controls,  Instead  of 
the  market,  the  present  set  of  tax-breaks 
seems  a  very  clumsy  and  ambiguous  way  to 
provide  subsidies;  q>eclfic  cash  grants  for 
specific  purposes,  rigorously  enforced,  appear 
superior  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  public 
policy.  In  my  Judgment,  however,  the  beet 
policy  would  be  to  rely  on  market  forces. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  subsidies  would  be  no 
more  necessary  to  raise  capital  for  petroleum 
than  they  are  for  any  other  Industry. 

Where  military  security  is  Involved,  there 
Is  a  Justification  for  government  Intervention 
In  the  market  place.  On  both  theoretical  and 
empirical  grounds,  however,  the  present  tax 
subsidies  to  petroleum  are  not  effective  in 
promoting  energy  independence — that  Is, 
avoiding  undue  dependence  on  Imported 
petroleum,  leaving  the  n.S.  vulnerable  In 
time  of  war.  Oeneral  tax  subsidies  to  the  en- 
tire Industry  constitute  a  "draln-Amerlca- 
first"  policy,  not  a  policy  to  promote  energy 
Independence. 

QXTXanON   T 

The  question  of  energy  Independence  for 
military  security  should  be  considered  sep- 
arately from  questions  of  general  tax  policy. 
Above,  I  indicated  that  the  present  tax  sub- 
sidies to  petroleum  are  not  very  effective 
in  promoting  energy  independence.  The  na- 
tional reserve  suggested  In  the  queotlon  Is 
one  possible  alternative  that  would  appear 
preferable  to  the  tax  subsidies,  since  it  would 
be  directed  specifically  at  holding  excess  ca- 
pacity In  case  of  military  emergency.  An- 
other possibility  is  to  use  tariff  policy  to  en- 
courage private  producers  to  bold  excess  ca- 
pacity. 

QtntSTIONS   8    AND   » 

I  advocate  repealing  all  of  the  special  tax 
treatment  now  accorded  tbe  petroleum  in- 
dustry on  foreign  Income.  Tbe  percentage 
depletion  allowance  and  expensing  of  Intan- 
gibles are  not  now  very  effective,  because  of 
the  huge  excess  foreign  tax  credits  enjoyed 
by  the  oil  companies.  Were  the  foreign  tax 
credit  removed  (see  below),  the  depletion 
allowance  and  Intangibles  expensing  still 
should  be  repealed,  since  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment for  subsidizing  foreign  operations  with 
American  tax  dollars.  (Even  the  national 
security  argument,  which  I  do  not  find  per- 
suasive, for  domestic  tax  subsidies.  Is  not 
vaUd  here.) 
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It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  petroleum  com- 
panies have  abused  the  foreign  tax  credit 
As  Professor  Glenn  Jenkins  of  Harvard  has 
shown,  in  his  work  for  the  Energy  Policy 
Project  and  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multlnatlonal  Cor- 
porations, the  international  oil  companies 
have  been  able  to  use  tbe  present  foreign  tax 
credit  to  "shelter"  income  against  tax  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe,  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  countries  with  lower  tax  rates. 
As  a  result,  they  have  reduced  their  US. 
tax  burden  through  the  foreign  tax  credit 
by  a  much  higher  proportion  tlian  firms 
in  other  industries  are  able  to.  I  strongly 
doubt  that  it  ts  possible  to  devise  a  means 
of  distinguishing  between  royalties  and  true 
Income  taxes  which  is  not  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  administer. 

Unless  I  am  wrong,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate simply  to  deny  foreign  tax  credits 
against  any  income  earned  on  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  resources,  on  the  theory  that 
any  payments  to  governments  are  royalties 
for  producing  rights,  not  Income  taxes.  It 
would  be  better  to  err  somewhat  In  deny- 
ing credits  where  they  would  in  fact  be 
Justified  than  to  err  considerably,  as  at  pres- 
ent. In  allowing  far  too  many  credits. 
QuxenoN   1 1 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  "dry 
holes"  are  not  business  losses  in  the  sense 
In  which  that  term  is  twdlnarlly  used  In 
Federal  tax  argot;  hence  they  should  not 
be  expensed,  but  rather  capitalized  along 
with  other  capital  outlays  and  depreciated 
over  the  regtUar  life  of  assets  permitted  in 
the  tax  law.  The  argument  for  this  view 
says  that  dry  holes  yield  information  which 
Is  valuable  to  the  firm,  even  if  they  do  not 
yield  petroleum;  any  rational  business  firm 
undertakes  a  drUllng  program  expecting  to 
have  a  certain  pcH-tlon  of  dry  holes.  If  the 
exfjensing  of  dry  holes  were  repealed,  the 
alleged  abuse  referred  to  In  the  question 
would  no  longer  arise. 

If  we  accept  the  contrary  view  that  dry 
holes  are  a  business  loss,  I  doubt  that  the 
alleged  behavior  is  In  fact  an  "abuse."  Given 
that  we  are  going  to  tax  corporate  income, 
a  set  of  Incentives  is  created.  If  a  firm  finds 
it  more  profitable,  after  tax,  to  shut  down 
a  new  well  than  to  operate  it,  where  Is  the 
grounds  for  complaint?  (The  dividing  line 
between  a  "dry  hole"  and  a  "marginal  well" 
is  very  hazy:  a  high  enough  price  of  crude 
oil  or  gas  could  turn  many  a  dry  h<de  Into 
a  producing  well. )  Thus  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  "abuse"  would  seeim  to  be  to  repeal  the 
expensing  of  dry  boles,  and  make  them 
depreciable  in  tbe  normal  manner. 


COMMUNISTS  AGAIN  ATTACK  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26,  1974,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  bodj'  to  a  totally  un- 
warranted attack  by  the  Vietcong  on  a 
South  Vietnamese  elementary  school. 
My  remarks  are  on  page  8324  in  the 
Congressional  Rbcord  of  that  date.  It 
appears  that  this  is  beginning  to  be  a 
habit.  Last  Saturday  another  such  at- 
tack occurred.  The  Incident,  as  reported 
In  the  Washington  Star-News  of  Sun- 
day, May  5,  1»74,  is  reported  herewith: 
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Fous  Chiuaxn  Ctoc  as  MoiTAsa  BrAST 
MxKOMo  School 

Saigok. — A  barrage  of  mortar  ihells  tore 
through  a  Mekong  Delta  elementary  school 
during  classes  yesterday  afternoon,  killing 
at  least  four  children  and  wounding  23 
others,  field  reports  said. 

Reports  from  Song  Phu  hamlet  Bald  three 
adults  also  were  injured  when  eight  sheila 
hit  the  school.  68  miles  southwast  of  the 
capital. 

Saigon  command  sources  blamed  the  Viet 
Cong  for  the  tragedy  and  said  the  shells 
were  from  an  83mm  mortar,  raed  only  by 
the  oommunlsts. 

Socig  Phu,  site  of  yesterday's  attack  In 
Vlnh  Long  Province.  Is  a  cluster  of  riverside 
hamlets  with  a  population  of  more  than 
13.000. 

Communist  officers  in  Saigon  were  unavail- 
able for  oomment  on  the  attack. 
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GEOROE  BUNDY  SMITH:   MODEL 
CITIES  ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RA1«K;EL 

or  trrw  tobx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Bundy  Smith  has  long  been  active  in 
community  affairs  In  Harlem.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him  for  a 
number  of  years  on  a  variety  of  com- 
munity projects.  Now.  Mr.  Smith  Is  the 
Model  Cities  Administrator  for  New  York 
City. 

I  am  including  an  article  on  Mr.  Smith 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  April  29,  1974.  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Oeobgk  Bunot  Smtth  :  Model  Cmzs 

AOkUNISTSATOR 

(By  Alda  Alvarez) 

Back  In  1957.  George  Bundy  Smith  left  for 
a  year  of  study  In  Prance.  He  was  a  Yale 
undergraduate  then.  "I  left  at  the  height  of 
the  Little  Rock  crisis."  he  recalled.  "I 
thought  maybe  It  was  the  wrong  time  to 
leave    I  might  be  needed  here." 

Almost  ao  years  later,  sitting  In  the  office 
he  has  occupied  since  January  as  the  city's 
new  Model  Cities  administrator.  Smith.  37. 
no  longer  reproaches  himself  for  his  decision. 
"When  I  returned,  the  problem  was  stUl 
here."  he  said.  "It  would  have  been  here  had 

1  not  gone  to  Prance." 

Smith  wants  to  help  solve  "the  problem." 
but.  as  head  of  Model  Clllee.  earning  (43.265. 
he  could  be  the  captain  of  a  sinking  ship. 
"I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  fimdlng  situ- 
ation," he  said.  In  the  future  he  hopes  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  actual  task  of  over- 
seeing the  activities  of  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
granrs.  ranging  from  drug  rehabilitation  to 
day  care. 

But  if  the  agency  Is  to  survive  beyond 
June  30.  federal  funds  must  be  found  to 
meet  the  $5  mUUon-a-month  costs.  "To  cut 
the  funding  at  this  time  would  be  a  dis- 
aster." said  Smith.  Hundreds  of  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  employed  by  Model  Cities  feel 
the  same  way. 

Last  March  they  congregated  outside  of 
City    Hall,   not    far    from    Smith's   offloe    at 

2  Lafayette   St..    to   shout    "If   Model   Cities 
goes.  Beame  must  go  " 

But  Smith,  "an  active  member  of  Percy 
Sutton's  club,"  sees  the  Mayor  aa  a  man  who 
"has  tremendous  support  from  black  political 
leaders.  And  he's  trying  hard  to  get  more 
funds." 

Those  funds  would  go  to  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams in  Central  Brooklyn.  Central  and  East 
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Harlem,  and  the  South  Bronx.  "People  have 
to  realise,  though,  that  Model  Cities  can't 
last  forever,"  said  Smith.  "They  have  to  do 
their  utmost  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  answer  lies  In  getting  more 
people  to  enter  the  civil  service  system." 

Smith's  mother,  the  former  BMitrlce 
Bundy,  was  a  clvU  servant,  a  clerk  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Smith  was  bom  In  New  Orleans 
and  moved  to  Washington  as  a  child,  after 
his  p«rent«  were  divorced.  Sidney  Smith  was 
a  Oongregatlonallat  minister.  Both  parents 
are  dead. 

"T  think  of  myself  as  a  person  who  Is 
bringing  bis  past  experiences  with  poverty 
to  bear  on  the  present  situation."  said  the 
new  administrator,  explaining  how  his  past 
had  prepared  him  for  his  Job  with  Model 
Cltlet. 

Mrs.  Smith  raised  and  supported  Oeorge 
Smith,  his  twin  sister  and  older  brother 
slnglehandedly.  "She  never  told  me  to  study, 
but  It  was  a  way  of  life  with  us,"  Smith 
said.  "My  one  goal  was  to  get  an  education." 
When  a  spokesman  for  Andover  Academy 
vUlted  his  school,  Oeorge  Smith  took  an  In- 
terest. At  16  he  became  a  scholarship  student 
there. 

From  Andover  he  went  on  to  Tale  Univer- 
sity, where  he  majored  In  history.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  in  1969,  and  from  Yale 
Law  School  In  1962.  J\ist  this  year  he  received 
a  doctorate  In  American  government  from 
NYU. 

"At  Andover  I  got  my  first  real  contact 
with  the  white  world,"  said  Smith.  When  I 
was  growing  up.  Washington  was  a  segre- 
gated city.  The  schools,  the  restaurants  and 
the  theaters  were  segregated." 

Today,  Smith  lives  in  a  Harlem  apartment 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Alene  Jackson,  36, 
and  their  two  children  Oeorge.  8.  and  Beth 
Beatrice,  3.  I  won't  go  out  of  my  way  to 
look  for  an  apartment  In  a  white  neighbor- 
hood," he  said. 

When  Oeorge  Smith  first  came  to  New 
York  In  1962,  a  newlywed,  he  looked  for  an 
apartment.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I'd 
be  told  there  was  an  apartment.  I'd  show 
up  to  see  It  and  they'd  tell  me  It  was  rented." 
After  six  weeks  of  looking.  Smith  decided 
to  play  a  little  game.  I'd  have  a  friend  of 
mine  call  to  ask  about  the  rented  apart- 
ment," said  Smith.  For  him,  the  apartment 
was  available." 

Oeorge  Smith  Is  a  religious  man,  a  Oon- 
gregatlonallst,  who  believes  the  church  can 
be  an  Instrument  for  social  change.  "Like 
Martin  Luther  King,  though.  I  still  believe 
the  11  o'clock  Sunday  hour  Is  one  of  the  most 
segregated  In  the  United  States." 

Before  becoming  admin  Utrator  for  Model 
Cities.  Smith  was  law  secretary  to  Judge 
Harold  A.  Stevens.  "I'm  very  Interested  in 
court  reform."  Smiling,  he  added.  "I  probably 
wouldn't  turn  down  a  Judgeship  If  I  were 
offered  one." 

As  president  of  the  Harlem  Lawyers'  Assn., 
Smith  Is  particularly  Interested  In  helping 
young  black  lawyers.  He  believes  that  "In  the 
past  few  years,  things  have  Improved  for 
the  middle  class  black."  But,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  blacks,  he  said,  "the  econonUc  situa- 
tion Is  stlU  a  very  bad  one.  It  will  take  a 
lot  to  Improve  that." 
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CONTROLS  CREATED  BEEP  BLUES 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beef 
industry,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State  of  Kansas,  has  been 
plagued  with  a  series  of  problems.  Heavy 
financial  losses  have  been  experienced. 


Recent  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  this  industry,  like  others,  opentta 
best  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand — and  not  by  governmental  to. 
terference. 

Dale  Daugherty,  staff  writer  for  the 
Wichita.  Kans.,  Eagle  and  Beacon,  n- 
cently  wrote  a  series  of  six  articles'  ex- 
amining the  dilemma  Involved  in  the 
beef  industry.  One  of  these  articles  fea- 
tured an  analysis  of  problems  facing  the 
industry  by  Mr.  Erv  Priceman.  Wichita, 
president  of  ELansas  Beef  Industries,  who 
also  is  president  of  the  National  inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  Association.  Un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Rkcoro,  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  this  meaningful  article : 
Controls  Cszatsd  Bxkt  Blttxs,  Packb 
Satb 
(By  Dale  Daugherty) 
Although  agriculture  Is  subject  to  a  vanaty 
of  preoaurea  and  vartatlona,  the  blggeet  pnl^ 
lem  In  the  beef  Industry  "was  created  bi 
government  controls." 

That's  the  analysis  of  Erv  Prlcemaa,  pnm- 
dent  of  Kansas  Beef  Industries  who  also  ta 
president  of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association. 

Priceman  said  government  regulations  Im- 
posed In  the  past  several  years  have  tanti 
many  small  meat  packers  out  of  buslnea. 

These  govenunental  controls,  he  said,  an 
"like  a  distortion  in  the  distribution  pat- 
tern. It's  Uke  throwing  a  stone  Into  the  inld> 
die  of  the  pond." 

Optimistically.  Priceman  said,  the  future 
looks  better. 

"Hopefxuiy,"  he  said,  "the  government  will 
not  be  dissuaded  from  getting  the  hell  out  of 
oiu-  business,  or  anybody's  business,  or  get- 
ting the  hell  out  of  operating  industry  and 
letting  industry  itself  create  additional  sup- 
ply through  more  productivity  without  the 
Interference  of  Imposing  regulations  that  sre 
not  even  understandable  by  the  people  wbo 
promulgate  them." 

Prices  had  held  steady  a  long  time.  Price- 
man  said,  because  "the  consumer  was  aU* 
to  buy  at  a  flgnre  that  was  satisfactory 
through  habit,  through  long-term  staUlia- 
tlon  of  the  price  range  which  had  bean 
brought  about  by  adyanoement  in  the  In- 
dustry." 

Advancement,  he  said.  Included: 

Better  feeding,  more  efficiently  done. 

Better  gains,  Aiortenlng  the  time  neoo- 
sary  to  bring  livestock  to  market. 

Innovations  In  the  Slaughter  houses,  tn- 
clndlng  automation  and  higher  volumes  wttli 
more  productivity. 

"All,"  Priceman  said,  "tend  to  offset  In- 
creasing costs." 

THen,  he  added,  the  industry  "conftonted 
a  proliferation  of  new  government  regula- 
tions through  various  new  agendea  vtaldi 
were  created,  all  of  which  have  as  tlMlr  in* 
tent  protection  of  the  consumer." 

Included  in  this  proliferation  noted  by 
Priceman  have  been  regulations  promulgatsd 
by  the  following: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstratloD. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Agen- 
cy (OSHA) 

State  and  city  regulations. 

"All,"  Priceman  said,  "were  foisted  coto 
the  Industry  In  one  short  period  of  time." 

Priceman  mentioned  8D«clflcaUy  tbM 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1907  with  Its  time- 
table of  modemlmtlon,  sanitation  improve- 
ments and  better  refMgeratlon. 

"By  1970-71  conditions  had  to  be  put  Into 
effect."  he  said.  "We  lost  the  old  family  style 
company  of  a  father  and  one  or  two  aoM.P 
got  to  the  point  where  so  many  doUan  '"'^ 
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glided  to  be  Invested  to  upgrade  facilities 
l^t  the  returns  did  not  warrant  the  addl- 
HOBal  investment.  They  Just  Shut  down. 

Additionally,  Priceman  said,  "There's  the 
moeased  cost  of  transportation  between  the 
(lader  and  us;  between  us  and  the  whole- 
ule-Jobber  and  between  the  wholesaler  and 
igtaUer.  And  there  are  new  regulations  the 
iftaOsr  operates  under.  Including  minimum 
nge  Uw  changes. 

Priceman  said  the  upward  spiralling  of 
grioe  was  put  into  motion  by  the  first  price 
^MK  of  Aug.  la,  1971. 

-thMt  price  freeae  did  what  a  beaver  does 
upstream  when  he  builds  a  dam.  When  the 
asm  finally  breaks,  the  water  comes  guahlng 
down." 

Then,  he  said,  there  was  the  fear  of  short- 
i^M  and  resultant  stockpiling  and  hoarding. 

-In  July  1973  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
mnoved  from  price  freezes  all  other  meat 
products  with  the  exception  of  beef,"  Prlce- 
Baa  said. 

It  stalled  beef  under  the  freeze  until  Sept. 
II.  This  created  unnatural  market  condl- 
tioos.  Feeders  withheld  (cattle)  from  mar- 
keting .  .  .  with  the  expectation  beef  would 
b*  worth  store  on  Sept.  IS." 

This  withholding  from  the  market  affected 
Medar  cattle  values  and  packers  could  not 
purchase  fat  cattle  at  a  price  to  aUow  them 
to  stay  In  business. 

"Betallers,"  Priceman  said,  "were  allowed 
to  bypass  the  whcriesalers.  They  decided  to 
pay  the  price  necessary  for  live  cattle,  getting 
them  ciistom  killed  so  they  could  have  sup- 
pllts  In  the  market." 

This,  he  said,  drove  the  noarket  upward  to 
188  to  MO  per  hundredweight  for  fat  live 
eattle.  Replacement  feeder  cattle  reached  $60 
to  106  per  hundredweight  last  summer. 

'These  feeder  cattle,"  Priceman  said, 
"^ihen  fattened  and  subsequently  marketed 
In  early  winter  1973.  suffered  losses  between 
•100  and  taoo  per  head." 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  he  said,  marketing 
itabtlized  and  the  backlog  was  fairly  well 
wnked  down.  Then  the  Industry  found  it- 
lelf  In  the  midst  of  a  trucker's  strike. 

"The  distribution  pattern  was,  once  again, 
dlKupted;  market  values  were  distorted," 
Prioeman  said.  "There  was  an  upward  pree- 
■ore  for  dressed  cattle,  an  upward  presstire 
for  feeder  cattle,  all  without  the  normal 
demand-and-supply  relationship." 

"In  essence,"  he  said,  "the  feeder  currently 
U  looking  at  a  losing  situation  unless  the 
prices  on  the  wholesale  market  go  up." 

Who  Is  nuiklng  money? 

'7?obody,  rl^t  now,"  Priceman  said. 

The  demand  for  beef,  he  said,  has  dimin- 
ished with  1973  figures  indicating  about  five 
pounds  per  person  less  consumption. 

Prioeman,  like  the  feeder  and  the  rancher, 
esnt  understand  the  ruling  on  the  ban  on 
DB  which  was  based  on  parts  of  residue  per 
tmiioQ. 

T  cant  even  understand  parts  per  million, 
let  alone  parts  per  billion  or  trUllon,"  he 
Hid. 

Moeman  also  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  need 
for  a  change  In  grading  standards  which  he 
tmns  "archaic." 

"The  standards  were  set  numy  years  back," 
beaaid. 

Cattle  are  now  marketed  at  a  much  young - 
•r  age  than  when  the  standards  were  writ- 
tan. 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINaTON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL 

OP  CALIPOKNIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXB 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Ifr-  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
I*«Med  to  include  in  the  Rxcokd  my 
March  1974  report  from  Washington  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  residents  of  Califoriiia's  new  25th 
District.  The  report  highlights  some  of 
the  major  legislative  and  national  Issues 
being  considered  by  the  93d  Congress. 

The  report  follows : 

Repokt  From  Washington 
A  paik  enerct  polxct 

The  energy  crisis  has  taken  a  heavy  toU  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  workers 
who  face  unemplojrment  and  rising  consumer 
prices.  Recent  labor  figures  show  a  jvunp  In 
unemployment  from  4.8%  to  6.3%.  This  In- 
crease has  thrown  some  SOO.IXM  persons  out 
of  work,  raising  the  total  unemployed  to  4.8 
mlUlon. 

This  disturbing  news  came  less  than  48 
hours  after  President  Nixon  promised  the 
Nation  "there  wUl  be  no  recession"  this 
year.  His  optimism  runs  counter  to  warnings 
from  his  own  economists  who  predict  even 
higher  unemployment  and  a  general  eco- 
nomic slowdown,  at  least  during  the  first  half 
of  1974. 

Aggravating  the  crisis  has  been  a  growing 
suspicion  expressed  by  many  that  the  fuel 
shortage  has  been  contrived.  Studies  reveal 
that  fuel  reserves  are  actually  9%  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  that  oil  profits  rose  a 
staggering  56%  last  year.  This  has  prompted 
some  to  ask  whether  the  oU  companies  are 
enjoying  "a  feast  In  the  midst  of  famine." 
The  public  has  the  right  to  know  before  pay- 
ing even  higher  prices  whether  this  shortage 
Is  a  contrivance  cm*  a  real  crisis. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  Ho\ise  passed 
a  provision  requiring  fuel  companies  to  dis- 
cloee  their  reserves  and  production/distrib- 
ution practices.  This  authority  Is  but  the  first 
step  In  determining  the  extent  of  the  sh<H^- 
age  and  developing  a  national  energy  plan 
which  deals  fairly  with  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  Nixon's  sole  appeal  for  constuner  sacri- 
fice Is  basically  unjust,  for  It  puts  the  brunt 
of  the  crisis  on  the  shoulders  of  middle-  and 
lower-Income  consumers  while  Ignoring  In- 
dustry's energy  waste.  What  we  need  Is  a  pro- 
gram founded  on  fairness  and  equality  of 
sacrifice  which  includes: 

Assurance  that  current  supplies  are  dis- 
tributed fairly  to  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Immediate  halt  on  exports  of  any  fuel 
products  In  shcHt  supply.  It  Is  reported  that 
despite  fuel  shortages  the  administration 
continued  to  allow  the  exporting  of  oU  and 
gasoline  late  last  year  at  a  rate  of  over  1.7 
million  barrels  a  month.  A  bill  that  I  spon- 
sored would  make  that  ban  mandatory. 

Top  level  coiuicU  to  advise  both  Congress 
and  the  President  on  energy. 

Repeal  of  corporate  tax  breaks  for  oU  and 
gas  exploration  abroad.  Including  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  A  recent  Oongreaalonal 
study  found  that  theae  tax  breaks  have  not 
been  effective  In  Btlmulatlng  the  dlacovery 
of  new  oil  sources.  Rather  they  have  eoet  the 
govwnmant  9000  mOlton  to  91  blllloa  In 
revenues. 

Enactment  of  an  exoeas  profits  tax  on  Urge 
energy  producers  and  dlstitbuton  to  stop 
windfall  proAta. 

Expansion  of  tho  public  en^jloyment  pro- 
gram, and  apeclal  unemployment  aaalBtanoe 
to  workers  dtq>laced  by  the  energy  ahortage. 

Mass  transit  operating  aaalstanoe.  particu- 
larly for  high  pollution  areas  such  as  Los 
Angelas. 

Tliese  Btepa  should  help  in  our  efforts  to 
create  a  coherent  and  equltaUle  policy — 
one  that  ends  oocporate  favoritism  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer  and 
worker. 

VRIBANB  BKNOrrS 

The  Houae  i*oantly  adopted  naajor  lagtaU- 
tlon  to  Increase  educational  and  training 
aUowanoea  for  Vietnam  Tatarana.  For  yaan  I 
have  strongly  supported  changsa  to 
strengthen  veterans  eduoattonal  banaAta.  In- 
cluding Increased  aaaUtance  and  ftamatlan 
(tf  a  vateran-rua  pottef  group. 
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The  House  bill  represents  an  Important 
stride  In  that  direction,  and  wHl  enhance 
opportunities  for  Vietnam  veterans  to  com- 
pete In  the  Job  market.  First  of  all.  It  woiild 
approve  a  five  jrear  $3.1  billion  program  rais- 
ing educational  benefits  by  13.6%.  This  Is  a 
considerable  Improvement  over  Prealdant 
Nixon's  recent  budget  proposal  to  Increase 
educatlc»ial  allowances  by  only  8%. 

The  House  bill  contains  other  major 
provisions : 

Increases  the  period  of  time  during  which 
veterans  must  c<Mnplete  their  education  from 
the  present  8  years  to  10  years. 

Reduces  the  disability  requlrenoent  for  re- 
ceiving vocational  rehabilitation  from  30% 
to  10%, 

Allows  prisoner  of  war  veterans  to  exclude 
the  period  detained  as  a  POW  frcMn  the  time 
restraints   for   completing   their   educatksi. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  House -pasaed  version  later  this 
month. 

SOCIAL  SXCTTUTT 

Over  the  past  two  years  Congress  has  acted 
quickly  to  Improve  social  sec\irlty  benefits 
through  Increases  and  additional  safeguards. 
However,  these  advances  have  only  been  par- 
tially succeesful  In  protecting  retirees  and 
their  spouses  from  poverty  and  loss  of  In- 
come. 

The  current  social  security  law,  for  In- 
stance, requires  a  $1  reduction  In  benefits 
for  every  $3  earned  above  the  $3,400  a  year 
Income  ceUlng.  This  $3,40U  limitation  has 
worked  against  retirees  who  need  to  work  to 
offset  Increases  In  consiimer  costs.  Recent 
figures  show  retirees  an  social  security  re- 
ceiving on  the  average  93,0(X)  a  year  In 
benefits.  But  even  this  Income  falls  below 
the  poverty  level  for  <dder  Americans. 

This  month  I  Introduced  a  bill  \^ilch 
would  raise  the  amount  of  income  a  person 
can  earn  before  losing  social  security  benefits 
from  93,400  to  •S.CKX)  a  year.  It  would  coa- 
tlnue  the  cost  of  living  adjustment  provi- 
sion enacted  under  the  1973  social  security 
amendments.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
help  thousands  of  retirees  oa  social  security 
grain  a  more  equitable  and  self-sustaining 
income.  This  change  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  retirees  to  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic status  whll^protectlng  their  benefits. 

SUUtSt   HXAUNQS 

Since  1971  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  key  assignments  In  Con- 
gress, this  Committee  acts  as  a  watchdog 
over  federal  spending.  During  hearings  on 
the  general  government  and  foreign  aid 
budgets.  I  found  several  instances  of  fiscal 
abuse: 

OSA  aeandal 

A  federal  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  had  set  up 
a  "special  referral  unit"  to  hire  staff  on  tha 
basis  of  their  political  Influence  rather  than 
qualifications.  This  practice  violated  federal 
law  and  subverted  Civil  Service  merit  prin- 
ciples. In  questioning  OSA  officials,  I  found 
that  ^>eclal  referral  applicants  had  received 
favored  treatment  In  several  ways.  Some  had 
been  appointed  to  Jobs  created  especially  for 
them;  others  were  given  "quick"  appoint- 
ments to  get  them  on  the  pa3rrolI  and  short- 
circuit  oonxpetlttve  hiring  procedures.  Al- 
most all  were  appointed  without  providing 
an  opportiinlty  for  other  qualified  apjrilcants 
to  compete  for  the  positions.  As  a  result  of 
this  InvestlgatlMi,  the  VS.  Civil  Service  or- 
dered OSA  to  disband  the  referral  unit  and 
fire  or  suspend  some  8  high-ranking  em- 
ployees who  operated  the  unit. 
South  Vietnam  aid 

Since  1967  Congress  has  approved  a  total 
of  $166  mlUlon  tn  aid  to  South  Vietnam's 
public  safety  program.  Bavalatlons  In  1970 
showed  that  a  major  part  of  the  program  In- 
volved the  use  of  torture  and  mutilation  as 
enforcement    methods.    Even    war    veterans 
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pleading  for  better  services  were  arrested  and 
subjected  to  this  experience. 

Despite  a  formal  agreement  to  end  public 
safety  support  to  South  Vietnam,  our  gov- 
ernment contlhued  to  provide  fimda  under 
the  guise  of  technical  a»slstance.  This  prac- 
tice was  a  subterfuge  to  carry  out  the  same 
repressive  projects  of  the  past.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  attached  a  provision  to  the  foreign  aid 
bUl  which  barred  U.3.  aid  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese police  and  prison  system. 

White  House  fund 

During  bearing  on  the  White  House 
budget,  I  also  dUcoverad  inUuae  of  funds. 
In  the  past.  Congressional  courtesy  permitted 
routine  approval  of  the  President's  "special 
projects"  fund  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  million  a 
year.  While  reviewing  the  account  vouchers, 
I  found  instances  of  payments  for  Illegal  ac- 
tivities. In  one  case,  convicted  Watergate 
conspirator  E.  Howard  Hunt  apparently  had 
been  paid  from  this  fund  while  Involved  In 
the  so-called  "plumbers"  activities.  Includ- 
ing his  participation  In  the  Ellsberg  break-In. 

This  evidence  repudiated  an  earlier  state- 
ment by  White  House  aides  who  said  the 
money  bad  been  spent  only  for  drug  preven- 
tion and  financial  studies.  When  these  same 
oSlclals  refused  to  answer  questions  on  the 
plumbers  and  other  secret  activities  financed 
under  the  account,  I  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  special  funds  struck  from  the  budget. 
I  firmly  believe  that  government  officials  who 
refuse  to  explain  how  funds  are  spent  abuse 
their  authority  and  public  trust. 

CCONOMIC    SXKATXGT 

As  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  soar  with 
supermarket  prices  up  33%  for  the  year,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  administration's 
Phase  IV  program  has  been  disastrous  for  the 
American  consumer,  particularly  the  elderly. 
Now.  there  la  the  prospect  of  a  Phase  V 
under  a  remodeled  cost  of  living  oounoil, 
minus  mandatory  controls. 

A  year  ago.  President  Nixon  promised  to 
effectively  check  the  rising  cost  of  food.  To- 
days  figures  prove  the  boUowQMa  of  that 
pledge.  The  administration  has  shown  an 
anil -consumer  bias  in  its  practice  of  exports 
ing  U.S.  grain  at  cut-rate  prices. 

The  U.8.-8ovlet  grain  deal  alone  ooet  the 
American  taxpayer  $379  million  in  subsidies 
and  an  estimated  91  bllUon  in  higher  food 
prices.  Despite  rising  f*«l  demands  since 
1971,  the  administration  still  pursued  a  det- 
rimental policy  of  paying  growers  $4  billion 
not  to  farm  60  million  acres  of  available 
land. 

What  all  of  these  economic  phaeae  lack  Is 
a  total  strategy  which  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween efforts  to  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  deA- 
cit  and  our  need  to  keep  down  food  pricee.  In 
a  letter  to  the  S^realdent  I  and  other  Con- 
gressmen urged  that  he  meet  with  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  parties  to  discuss 
n.S.  trade  policy  and  Its  effect  on  domestic 
prices.  Hopefully,  be  will  agree  to  this  co- 
operative approach  as  a  way  to  develop  a 
balanced  and  long-range  economic  plan  and 
avoid  past  administration  mistakas  such  as 
the  UjS. -Soviet  wheat  deal.  An  essential  part 
of  this  plan  Is  the  adoption  of  lacome  tskx 
reform  to  close  off  corporation  lo(^hole8  and 
the  monitoring  of  food,  health  and  fuel 
prices. 

Two  years  ago  I  proposed  eaaeigency  legla- 
latlon  to  close  the  glaring  loo^ta(des  in  our 
federal  tax  system.  Known  as  the*  "Tax  Re- 
form Act."  this  measure  Is  needed  even  more 
this  year  to  curb  inflation  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  our  tax  structure. 
buxngoai,  ooovtb 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  area  of  bilingual  rights.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  schools 
had  to  provide  etfueatlon  to  non-KngUsh- 
speaking  c&Odren. 
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Now,  there  is  a  move  in  Congreas  to  secure 
courtroom  rights  for  mllllona  of  Americans 
who  si>eak  little  or  no  Bngllah.  A  1970  U.8. 
Civil  Rights  report  docimiented  the  severe 
legal  handicaps  and  unfair  treatment  facing 
language  minorities  in  this  country.  &Aany, 
because  of  language  and  cultural  differences, 
have  been  unable  to  participate  fully  In  our 
courtrooms.  This  denial  violates  our  consti- 
tutional safeguards  and  commonsense  no- 
tion of  Justice.  Basic  fairness  requires  that 
a  person  must  thoroughly  understand  all 
that  is  taking  place  In  the  courtroom  If  be  is 
to  receive  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

As  a  remedy.  I  introduced  a  Bilingual 
Courts  Act  reforming  our  federal  court  sys- 
tem. The  bill  provides  that  Judicial  districts 
having  6%  or  60.000  non-Bngllsh-speaking 
clttzexu.  whichever  figure  is  less,  be  desig- 
nated bilingual.  Each  bilingual  district 
would  have  qualified  Interpreters  and  simul- 
taneous translation  services.  In  cases  involv- 
ing indigents,  the  court  would  absorb  the 
costs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  bilingual  reform  and  end 
the  inequalities  in  our  present  court  system. 


May  7,  197^ 


MICHAEL     FROME     TESTIFIES     ON 
ALEXANDRIA  WATERFRONT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  197i 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Michael 
Prome,  conservation  editor  of  Field  ti 
Stream,  on  April  30, 1974,  gave  testimony 
before  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  legislation  affecting  the 
Alexandria  waterfront  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  Members. 

He  proposes  that  the  waterfront  be 
protected  by  establishment  of  a  Poto- 
mac Heritage  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  "designed  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States,  acknowledge  the  unique 
and  integral  historic  role  played  by  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  serve  in  respect- 
ful memory  of  Oeorge  Wa.shlngton." 

Mr.  Prome's  testimony,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  this  exciting  proposal,  follows: 
Statement  of  Michaxl  Fbome 

The  legislation  under  consideration,  HR 
14048,  is  designed  to  dispose  of  United  States 
lands  along  the  waterfront  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  I  oppose  the  leglslaUon  on  a  variety 
of  grounds,  but  above  all  on  the  principle 
that  such  federal  property  Is  far  too  valiuible 
for  public  use  to  be  disposed  of  for  private 
profit.  If  this  dangerous  precedent  Is  ac- 
cepted in  this  Instance,  It  may  then  be  ap- 
plied to  public  lands  anywhere  in  America. 

This  particular  issue  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  September  11,  1972,  with 
reference  to  a  previous  bill,  HR  15550.  writ- 
ten with  exactly  the  same  purpose  on  the 
Alexandria  waterfront.  "X  know  of  no  other 
time  In  my  experience  in  this  body,"  de- 
clared Earl  Cabell,  of  Texas,  who  then  served 
on  the  House  District  Committee,  "where 
land  owned  or  claimed  by  the  tTJ3.  Qovem- 
ment  was  ceded  to  another  jurisdiction  where 
they  could  then  in  turn  develop  that  at  a 
profit  or  even  seU  or  lease  this  land  to  a 
private  operator  for  private  purposes."  Other 
members  of  the  House  stretaed  the  same 
point.  "This  blU  is  a  giveaway  to  private  in- 
terssts.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  public  Interest. 
It  ignores  the  need  to  protect  the  Potomac 
from  activities  that  will  further  poUute  It." 


So  sUted  Represenutlve  John  Moss,  of  C41. 
Ifornla.  And  from  RepresenUUve  John  Dial 
gell.  of  Michigan :  "ThU  is  not  a  hlU  to  clarifj 
title  or  to  clear  up  ambiguities.  "HUs  Is  a  give- 
away  pure  and  simple.  We  would  not  be  con- 
sidering this  blU  today  In  the  House  of  Bap. 
reaentatlves  were  It  not  a  fact  that  there  an 
many  mllUona  of  dollars  of  real  property  u 
stake."  It  U  little  wonder  the  House  so  over- 
whelmingly (213-38)   rejected  HR  16660. 

HR  14043  merits  the  same  fate.  It  should 
be  rejected  by  the  District  Committee  befcn 
It  Is  rejected  by  the  House.  The  wrapping  on 
the  ouUlde  may  glitter  this  time,  but  th« 
substance  of  the  package  on  the  Inside  is  u 
tawdry  as  before.  It  Is  equally  unacceptable 

Speaking  at  the  100th  anniversary  celebn^ 
tlon  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  held  in 
1972,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B 
Morton  declared  sfi  follows: 

"One  of  the  great  social  needs  of  America 
In  the  years  ahead  will  be  to  provide  refrsab- 
Ing  recreational  opportunities  to  the  dty 
dweller.  We  can  no  longer  accept  the  premise 
that  parks  are  where  you  find  them;  we  must 
Identify — and  create — parks  where  people 
need  them."  ^^ 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  this  oonoept 
enuneUted  by  the  Secretary  and  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  place  to  apply  it  in  prao- 
tlce  than  on  the  Alexandria  waterfront.  On 
October  6,  1973.  Secretary  Morton  demon- 
strated a  serious  desire  to  proceed  In  thU 
direction.  On  that  date  he  publicly  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  seek  a  court  in- 
junction in  order  to  block  development  of  • 
private  facility— specifically  a  new  warehouse 
of  the  Robinson  Terminal  Warehouse  Corpo- 
ration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Washington  Post— 
from  infringing  on  federal  lands  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  waterfront. 

This  injunction  was  granted  in  court  and 
the  Washington  Post  was  restrained  from 
causing  further  environmental  degradation. 
I  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
and  his  accompanying  statement  recognising 
that  "Much  sentiment  has  been  expressed  In 
recent  years  for  park  and  recreational  uses 
of  the  area."  Especially  gratifying  was  hlf 
reaffirmation  of  public  policy  that  "The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  urged  for  many 
years  that  park  and  recreation  facilities  be 
developed  along  this  area  of  the  Potomac 
River." 

Now.  at  Interior's  Initiative,  the  Jostloa 
Department  is  proceeding  with  litigation  to 
clarify  the  title  issue.  I  understand  the  case 
Is  expected  to  go  to  trial  in  September,  with 
a  decision  possible  In  January.  1975.  It  strUm 
me  that  until  litigation  runs  Ite  cotirse,  Hil. 
14043  Is  premature,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Alexandria  waterfront  Is  the  single 
most  valuable  undeveloped  asset  today  In  tbs 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Its  greatest 
value,  however.  Is  not  to  be  found  through 
commercial  exploitation  but  through  pres- 
ervation and  historic  restoration.  This  will 
best  be  done  through  solidification  of  federal 
title  In  the  waterfront  lands.  Therefore,  I 
Invite  and  urge  the  City  of  Alexandria  10 
Join  In  working  for  a  great  new  park,  com- 
plete with  footpaths  and  cycling  trails.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  make  a  magnificent  fore- 
ground to  that  city  and  contribute  mudi  to 
the  quality  of  life. 

My  experience  in  land  use  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve strongly  that  public  open  space  and 
recreational  purposes  would  be  far  more  de- 
sirable than  private  purposes.  Open  space  is 
one  cherished  commodity  that  simply  can- 
not be  manufactured.  Once  it  runs  out  It  Is 
gone  forever.  Should  the  land  In  question  be 
lost  to  private  development,  the  people  of  the 
community  will  pay  an  ever  growmg  price  In 
congestion,  pollution  of  air  and  water.  In- 
creased taxation  for  public  utilities,  and,  of 
course,  all  these  diminishing  the  quality  of 
life. 

Environmentalists  have  drafted  leglalatkm. 
which  Is  now  under  study  at  the  Interior  De- 
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ptrtment  and  among  concerned  members  of 
Oongresa.  Intended  to  resolve  the  waterfront 
IKue.  It  would  create  a  national  park  area 
tt  Alexandria  designed  to  commemorate  the 
Moantennlal  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
gtates.  acknowledge  the  unique  and  Integral 
Historic  role  played  by  the  City  of  Alexandria, 
ind  serve  In  respectful  memory  of  George 
Wwblngton.  I  propose  that  we  call  this  park 
tbe  Potomac  Heritage  Gateway  National 
Baereatlon  Area.  This  concept  offers  many 
pnctlcal  advantages.  For  one,  the  President 
tai  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
plainly  declared  their  goal  of  bringing  federal 
parks  Into  urban  areas.  It  enables  us  to  pro- 
tact  the  Potomac  heritage — In  line  with  the 
]Koader  legislation  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Gilbert  Oude,  of  Maryland,  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  grows,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  a  comprehensive  trails 
network  for  biking  and  hiking  Is  not  only  a 
major  recreational  asset,  but  a  viable  trans- 
portation route.  Many  people,  given  a  safe 
and  direct  trial,  would  use  bicycles  for  com- 
muting, as  they  do  in  some  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe. 

All  factors  considered,  this  is  a  national 
tiBue  of  consequence.  Much  time  has  been 
lost,  but  if  we  chart  our  course  now  we  may 
^t  the  project  completed  by  1976.  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Nation's  Independence. 
People  are  saving  and  restoring  what  they 
can  of  historic  ports  everywhere  In  America. 
Tbe  National  Park  Service  has  done  a  mag- 
niflcent  Job  at  Salem  Maritime  National 
Historic  Site  In  Massachusetts.  Why  not  at 
Alexandria?  The  South  Street  Seaport  Mu- 
Mum,  along  the  East  River  In  downtown  New 
York  City,  encompasses  five  square  blocks 
or  cobbled  streets  and  old  red  buildings 
which  are  now  being  restored  for  use.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  worthy  endeavors  of  the 
Bicentennial.  Why  not  In  Alexandria? 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  issues  regard- 
ing the  .^exandrla  waterfront,  Including 
park  potentials  and  Interstate  aspects  of  the 
Potomac  River,  should  properly  be  heard  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  Committee.  We  may 
be  appearing  before  that  Committee  before 
long.  But  If  the  hearings  and  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  District  Committee  have 
stirred  a  sense  of  awareness  and  responsibili- 
ty, they  have  served  a  constructive  purpose. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  JUDICIARY:  UN- 
DOING "THE  LAW  OF  THE  CREA- 
TOR' 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   KXW   TORX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  long  been  blighted  by  sex  discrim- 
ination, which  continues  to  pervade  our 
political  and  social  institutions  and  our 
daUy  life.  Much  of  it  results  from  tra- 
ditional stereot3rped  attitudes  about  the 
proper  roles  of  men  and  women  in  our 
society.  But  these  discriminatory  atti- 
tudes do  not  rest  only  on  tradition.  They 
are  perpetuated  by  sex  bisis  that  is  im- 
bedded in  our  laws  and  in  the  institu- 
tions which  make  and  enforce  our  laws. 

Ms.  Doris  L.  Sassower,  a  prominent 
New  York  attorney,  has  written  a  very 
perceptive  article  about  this  problem  of 
sex  bias  in  the  law.  That  article.  In  the 
February  1974  issue  of  Judicature,  is  en- 
titled "Women  and  the  Judiciary:  Undo- 
ing The  Law  of  the  Creator.'  "  It  points 
out  that  the  courts,  which  have  long  per- 
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petuated  sex  bias,  have  only  a  minlscule 
number  of  women.  However,  her  article 
prognosticates  that  this  pattern  will 
change  as  the  12,000  women  now  attend- 
ing law  school  move  into,  and  begin  to 
affect,  the  legal  structure. 

I  believe  her  article  contains  much  use- 
ful information  and  insight  on  this  prob- 
lem of  sex  bias  in  the  law,  and  will  be 
helpful  to  both  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public.  I  therefore  include  the  text  of 
the  article  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Women  and  the  Judiciaey:  Undoing  "Ths 
Law  of  the  Ckeatok" 
(By  Doris  L.  Sassower) 

Long  before  talk  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  the  Judiciary  defined  the  rights 
of  women.  Women's  Inequality  In  society  has 
been  reinforced  by  courts  constituted  so  as 
to  be  unrepresentative  of  women  and  un- 
responsive to  their  needs. 

The  premise  upon  which  most  of  the  Ju- 
dicial decisions  In  this  country  concerning 
women's  rights  have  been  built  was  refined  to 
perfection  In  BradweU  v.  Illinois?  Decided 
In  1873,  It  was  one  of  the  first  cases  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the 
constitutionality  of  state  discrimination 
against  women. 

By  more  than  coincidence,  the  case  involved 
the  application  of  a  woman  for  a  license  to 
practice  law.  Only  a  woman  of  courage,  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the 
outrageous  fortune  besetting  unconventional 
women,  would  have  made  so  bold  a  challenge 
In  that  day  and  age.  Myra  Bradwell.  however, 
was  such  a  woman,  and  she  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  de- 
nial of  Bradwell's  application  by  an  Illinois 
Court,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's  memorable 
concurring  opinion  epitomized  the  thinking 
of  our  highest  court.  This  was  how  he  dis- 
missed the  contention  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  conferred  upon  women  the  right 
to  pursue  any  legitimate  employment,  Includ- 
ing the  practice  of  law : 

"It  certainly  cannot  be  affirmed,  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  that  this  [the  right  to  pursue 
any  lawful  occupation]  has  ever  been  es- 
tablished as  one  of  the  fundamental  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  sex.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  civil  law,  as  well  as  nature  her- 
self, has  always  recognized  a  wide  difference 
in  the  respective  spheres  and  destinies  of 
man  and  woman.  Man  Is,  or  should  be,  wom- 
an's protector  and  defender.  The  natural  and 
proper  timidity  and  delicacy  which  belongs 
to  the  female  sex  evidently  unfits  It  for  many 
of  the  occupations  of  civil  life.  .  .  .  The  para- 
mount destiny  and  mission  of  woman  are  to 
fulfill  the  noble  and  benign  offices  of  wife 
and  mother.  "ITils  Is  the  law  of  the  Creator". " 

And  so.  Judicial  flat,  piirportedly  resting  on 
divine  Intent,  denied  women  the  constitu- 
tional rights  which  ovu-  democracy  granted 
all  "persons."  This  led  to  the  less  than  di- 
vine conclusion  that.  In  fact,  women  were 
not  persons  under  our  Constitution.  The 
principle  of  women  as  legal  Inferiors  even- 
tually became  so  deeply  embedded  in  our 
case  law  as  to  defy  elimination  without 
amending  the  Constitution  itself.  A  year 
after  Bradwell.  the  Supreme  Coiut  in  Mi- 
nor V.  Happersett,'  denied  women  tbe  right 
to  vote  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  struggle  that  ultimately  led  to  passage 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  was  necessary 
to  overturn  that  decision. 

"PROTlCnVE"    DISCRIMINATION 

Although  women  were  finally  permitted  to 
practice  law  (an  event  which.  It  turned  out, 
did  not  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty) , 
and  won  their  fight  for  the  vote  early  In  tbe 
twentieth  century,  echoes  of  Bradtoell  con- 
tinue to  reverberate  In  the  Judicial  decisions 
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of  our  land.  Women  are  still  subject  to  stat- 
utory disability  and  regulation  in  areas 
which  touch  almost  every  field  of  clvU  and 
criminal  law.  Much  of  this  discrimination  is 
sanctioned  by  established  case  law.' 

The  so-called  protective  labor  laws  con- 
stitute one  area  In  which  courts  have  upheld 
legislated  Inequality.  Ostensibly  designed  to 
protect  women  from  exploitation  by  employ- 
ers through  adverse  working  conditions, 
these  laws  have  been  used  to  protect  women 
out  of  Jobs,  advancement  and  overtime  pay. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  number  of  cases 
starting  with  Mullet  v.  Oregon  •  In  1908,  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  state  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  women  (but 
not  men)  as  to  maximum  hours  and  weights 
to  be  carried,  minimum  wages,  prohibition 
of  night  work,  and  in  1948,  In  the  case  of 
Goesaert  v.  Clary*  the  prohibition  of  licens- 
ing of  women  (with  certain  exceptions)  as 
bartenders.  Apparently,  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  favor  the  Idea  of  women  at  the  bar — 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

Women  are  also  underrepresented  in  the 
Jury  box.  Their  participation  In  these  vital 
bodies  Is  severely  limited  by  statute.  In  IS 
states.  Including  New  York,  women  are  en- 
titled to  automatic  Jury  exemption  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex  alone.  In  Florida,  women 
are  exempt  unless  they  have  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  their  desire  to  be 
placed  on  the  Jury  list.  In  1961,  In  Hoyt  v. 
Florida '  the  Court  reiterated  the  "woman's 
place  Is  In  the  home"  theme  which  kept  alive 
statutes  limiting  women's  participation  as 
citizens  In  the  Jural  process. 

T^ese  laws  and  Judicial  decisions  uphold- 
ing them  do  more  than  treat  women  sepa- 
rately as  a  class.  They  treat  women  as  second 
class  In  both  their  rights  and  their  re^wn- 
slbllltles  as  citizens.  It  Is  no  easy  task  to  alter 
Ingrained  cultural  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion. But  there  are  indications  of  late  that 
Judicial  attitudes  are  changing.  The  most 
significant  action  is  the  Supreme  Court's 
landmark  decision  on  the  controversial  abor- 
tion issue,'  which  at  long  last  gives  women 
the  right  of  control,  not  only  of  their  bodies, 
but  of  their  lives  and  destinies.  Continuing 
what  may  be  an  emerging  trend,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  review  conflicting 
circuit  court  opinions  whether  mandatory 
maternity  leave  requirements  are  an  uncon- 
stitutional denial  of  equal  protection.' 

STTSPSCT  CLASSIFICATION 

Two  Other  recent  decisions  offer  further 
encouragement,  but  neither  constitutes  the 
long-awaited  clear-cut  precedent  categoriz- 
ing as  "suspect"  classlflcatlons  based  on  sex. 
The  unanimous  decision  in  the  1971  case  of 
Reed  v.  Reed  >°  invalidated  an  Idaho  statute 
which  gave  automatic  preference  to  males 
when  equally  related  relatives  sought  to  ad- 
minister an  Intestate  estate.  Yet,  the  effect 
of  the  decision  was  limited  to  prohibiting 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  women, 
without  holding  that  all  discrimination 
against  women  is  presumptively  arbitrary. 

More  meaningful  Is  the  Court's  1973  deci- 
sion In  Frontiero  v.  Richardson,^^  In  which 
four  of  the  Justices  (Brennan,  Douglas.  Mar- 
shall and  White)  moved  past  Reed,  stating 
that  "classlflcatlons  based  upon  sex.  like 
classlflcatlons  based  upon  race,  alienage,  or 
national  origin  are  Inherently  susF>ect,  and 
must  therefore  be  subjected  to  strict  Judicial 
scrutiny."  The  eight-one  ruling  In  this  case 
held  unconstitutional  a  federal  law  requiring 
female  members  of  the  armed  services  to 
prove  they  were  providing  more  than  half  of 
support  of  a  spouse  claiming  medical  and 
other  military  fringe  benefits.  Spouses  of 
male  service  members  were  automatically  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  under  applicable  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  views  of  the  four  Jus- 
tices were  not  a  majority  c^lnlon;  four  other 
Justices  concurred  In  the  decision,  but  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  Three  of  these  members 
of   the    court    explicitly    refused    to   address 
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themselves  to  the  suspect  clasalflcatton  argu- 
ment prior  to  conclusion  of  all  state  ratifi- 
cation procedures  concerning  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Women  may  thus  have 
to  wait  for  a  majority  decision  for  as  long  as 
six  years — the  remaining  time  allowed  for 
ratification. 

In  other  women's  rights  cases  the  high 
court  has  considered  recently,  women  nave 
fared  still  less  favorably.  In  1972.  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  without  opinion  the 
decision  In  Fcfrbuah  v.  Wallace.^'  which  up- 
held the  denial  of  a  driver's  llcenae  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  married  woman  In  her  naalden 
name.  Rejected  by  implication  was  the  con- 
tention that  the  Alabama  state  law  requir- 
ing a  married  woman  to  take  her  husband's 
surname  violated  a  constitutional  right  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
iicrauTnrK  AMXKDiaort 
Just  as  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  was 
needed  to  destroy  the  barriers  to  women's 
right  to  vote,  so  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment remains  an  Imperative — to  establish 
equality  on  a  solid  basis,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  discriminatory  practices  and  Judicial  In- 
terpretations which  have  perpetuated  wom- 
en's subordinate  role." 

What  other  measures  are  needed?  Probably 
the  slowest  course  would  be  to  wait  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  women  to  become 
part  of  the  mental  outlook  of  our  Judiciary. 
In  the  area  of  sex  discrimination,  the  past 
and  present  performance  of  American 
Judges — who  are  99  per  cent  male — can,  In 
the  words  of  a  recent  law  review  commen- 
tary, "be  succlntly  described  as  ranging 
from  poor  to  abominable."  '• 

Clearly  needed  is  a  substantial  incr«aae 
In  the  number  of  women  lawyers  and  Judges. 
When  I  addressed  the  National  Conference 
of  Bar  Presidents  In  1909. >*  I  reported  facts 
showing  that  at  last  count  ther*  were  not 
many  more  than  8.000  women  lawryers.  and 
that  out  of  roughly  10.000  Judges  In  the 
United  States,  fewer  than  200  were  women, 
of  whom  the  majority  we.re  concentrated  In 
the  lower  courts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  women  outnimiber 
blacks  In  the  legal  profession  more  than  two 
to  one.  and  more  have  been  in  It  longer,  by 
1970  black  Judges  already  exceeded  female 
Judges,  bottx  In  absolute  numbers  and  rela- 
tive to  their  proportion  In  the  population, 
and  bad  already  achieved  that  wbUch  Is  still 
denied  women:  a  seat  on  the  VJa.  Supre.-ne 
Court.  One  might  conclude  that  sexism  Is 
more  deeply  rooted  than  racism.  But  it  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  head  start  the 
blacks'  movement  bad  over  today's  femin- 
ist movement  has  contributed  to  their  puc- 
cess  in  that  regard. 

TOKXNS 

President  Nixon  had  an  unprecedented 
four  opportunities  to  make  the  flr»t  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  Court,  but  failed  to 
do  so."  Forty  years  after  the  first  woman 
Judge.  Florence  Allen,  was  appointed  to  a 
circuit  court,  there  is  still  no  Increase  In  the 
number  of  women  on  that  bench  Judge 
Shirley  Hufstedler  Is  the  only  woman  pres- 
enOy  slttlr«  on  a  federal  ciroolt  court. 
Nixon's  Judicial  appointments  of  women 
barely  qualify  as  tokens.  No  w»nder  the 
talent  pool  of  women  candidates  for  the 
Supreme  Court  could  be  characterized  as 
•smaU.""  It  U  high  time  that  federal  and 
sUte  executives  recognize  that  the  dearth 
of  "qualified"  candidates  for  appellate  posi- 
tions results  from  their  failure  to  make  sig- 
nificant appointments  of  women  to  the  lower 
courts. 

The  habit  of  passing  over  women  for 
Judgeships  U  longstanding.  In  Hew  York, 
when  12a  new  Judicial  vacancies  for  the  city 
and  state  were  created  by  the  legislature  in 
1968,   It   was  not  seen   as  scandalous   that 
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women  should  fill  only  two  of  these  posts."* 
More  recently,  an  unprecedented  three  va- 
cancies occurred  on  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  state's  highest  court,  which  has  not  had 
a  woman  Judge  since  Its  Inception  in  1848. 
A  major  effort  to  correct  this  onUsslon  met 
with  failure,  despite  backing  by  the  gov- 
ernor. >» 

The  fastest  way  for  women  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Inadequate  representation,  It 
would  seem,  would  be  for  them  to  become 
politicized.  By  sheer  force  of  numbers,  they 
oould — If  they  put  their  votes  to  It — secure 
control  of  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  government,  for  In  most  states. 
as  In  New  York,  Judges  are  popularly  elected. 
This  may  well  occur  through  the  efforts  of 
mobilized  women  organized  In  groups  such 
as  the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
and  local  political  caucuses  of  women  in 
each  state. 

But  revision  of  methods  of  Judicial  selec- 
tion Is  under  active  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Changmg  the  rules  of  the 
game,  as  women  are  waking  up  to  their 
political  potential,  may  be  seen  as  less  than 
cricket  by  some  feminists,  but  women  must 
ultimately  benefit  from  what  benefits  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

Students  of  the  subject  realize  that  many 
of  the  problems  In  our  law  and  our  courts 
derive  from  the  method  by  which  Judges 
are  chosen. 

The  elective  system  all  too  frequently 
makes  Judgeships  the  prizes  in  a  contest  of 
popularity  or  service  to  the  party.  The  sys- 
tem of  executive  appointment  suffers  like- 
wise from  fiaws  inherent  in  its  political 
nature,  since  expediency  U  no  less  a  con- 
sideration to  the  appointive  power,  who  gen- 
erally must  rely  on  the  political  leaders. 

Screening  panels  represent  a  desirable  In- 
novation In  the  Judicial  process.---  as  does  a 
restricted  appointive  system.  The  Missouri 
plan  provides  for  non-partisan  nominating 
commissions,  mandatory  appointment  from 
among  the  nominees,  and  subsequent  review 
of  retention  by  the  voters  based  on  the  can- 
didate's record. 

This  system,  while  certainly  a  significant 
Improvement,  may  have  its  own  built-in  de- 
fects. There  is  no  assurance  that  either 
screening  panels  or  Missouri  plan  commis- 
sions would  themselves  be  immune  from  po- 
litical or  other  considerations  irrelevant  to 
qualifications  In  this  context,  sex  may  be  a 
relevant  factor,  not  in  lieu  of.  but  along  with 
other  qualifications.  That  may  be  the  ad- 
vantage offered  women  by  screening  panels 
which  consciously  embrace  a  cross-section  of 
the  populace.  But  if  equality  of  representa- 
tion Is  to  be  achieved  In  the  here  rather  than 
the  herafter.  the  catchlng-up  process  requires 
planned  acceleration,  goals  and  timetables. 
Analogy  might  be  drawn  from  the  terms  of 
a  conciliation  agreement  recently  signed  by 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company  requiring 
adherence  to  a  rigid  percentage  formula  call- 
ing for  placement  of  women  in  managerial 
positions  for  1973  as  follows.  67  per  cent  of 
vacancies  in  the  first  level  of  management. 
4fl  per  cent  in  middle  management,  and  20 
per  cent  on  the  highest  level.  These  stip- 
ulations are  Intended,  according  to  the  attor- 
ney general's  office,  "to  correct  a  system  of 
hiring  and  promotion  which  previously  re- 
stricted women  to  Inferior  positions  within 
the  company."  " 

Apply  such  an  approach  to  the  three  levels 
of  the  Judiciary  In  the  state  and  federal  sys- 
tem and  women  would  more  Mkely  feel  that 
there  Is  Justice  for  them  In  the  courts. 

BQUAL     OFPO«TT7J»rTT 

Yet  the  moat  attractive  system  of  Judicial 
selection  Is  the  one  \ised  In  most  of  the  free 
world  nations:  a  non-poUtlcal  professional 
Judiciary  la  chosen  after  competitive  qualify- 
ing esamlnatlon.  advancement  is  predicated 
on  promotions  determined  by  experience  and 
proven    ability."   In    the   long   run.   such  a 
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method  of  selection  would  assure  equality  of 
opportunity  on  the  bench  for  all  equally 
meritorious  segments  of  society. 

True,  women  In  law,  as  in  other  profes- 
sions such  as  medicine,  dentistry  and  engi- 
neering, still  comprise  a  pltlfvaiy  small  per- 
centage." The  major  cause  of  thu  situation 
has  been  the  prejudice  that  legislatively  and 
Judicially  denied  women  the  free  choice  of  a 
career  at  the  bar.  This  prejudice  as  been  evi- 
dent  in  the  unmasked  hostility  of  law  schooli 
which  refused  them  admission  or  subjected 
them  to  arbitrary  quotas;  law  firms  which  re- 
fused  to  hire  them  or  degraded  them  with  in- 
ferlor,  lower-paying  positions;  and  brethren 
who  refused  to  admit  those  who  had  over- 
come the  Initial  hurdles  into  the  organized 
associations  of  the  bar,  and  humiliated  even 
those  women  who  had  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  the  profession.**  Florence  Allen,  the  only 
woman  ever  to  attain  a  chief  Judgeship  ot  • 
United  States  circuit  court,  recounts  In  her 
autobiography.  To  Do  Justly,  that  because  of 
her  sex  she  was  unable  to  gain  acceptance 
even  from  her  Junior  colleagues  on  the  bench. 

Women  lawyers  have  reached  a  turning 
point  In  the  new  thnist  for  women's  eqiuOlty. 
Their  tribe  Is  increasing  with  a  vigor  that 
may  produce  In  this  decade  women  lawyen 
In  numbers  exceeding  all  expectations.  En- 
roUment  figures  recenUy  released  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  show  moT»  than 
12,000  women  attending  law  school  for  1871- 
73,  a  seven -fold  Increase  over  a  decade  ago 
more  than  double  that  of  1970.  First-year 
women  law  students,  more  than  6.000  thu 
year,  demonstrate  a  dramatic  upturn,  an  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent  over  the  figure  of  Just 
two  years  ago  Something  new,  too.  an 
feminist  law  firms,  formed  by  women  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  undertaking  sex  discrlral- 
natlon  cases,  and  which  give  women  a  kind 
of  representation  they  have  sorely  lacked  In 
the  past. 

Old  attitudes,  unlike  old  soldiers,  some- 
times neither  die  nor  fade  away.  Judges,  law 
deans  and  bar  presidents  are  still  prone  to 
speak  of  "a  man  who  .  .  ."  In  describing  the 
person  needed  for  a  particular  Job.  My  own 
New  York  City  Bar  Association,  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  to  women's  rights  since  its  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Committee  on  Sex  and 
Law  which  gives  concentrated  attention  to 
matters  of  sex  distinctions  In  the  law,  wm 
until  quite  recently  stUl  addressing  its  new 
members  as  "Dear  Sir:," 

VESTIGIAL    BIAS 

It  is  because  of  such  subtle,  often  uncon- 
scious, veatlgal  bias  that  women  lawyers  have 
brought  suits  against — 

Discriminatory  employers,  as  they  did  in 
New  York  City,  against  10  major  law  flrme 
whose  hiring  and  recruitment  practices  con- 
travened fair  employment  laws; 

A  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  discrimi- 
natory administration  of  the  state  bar  exam- 
ination; 

A  metropolitan  bar  association  for  discrim- 
inatory membership  rules  which  excluded 
members  of  the  female  sex. 

It  was  to  serve  notice  that  such  blatant 
discrimination  was  Intolerable  In  a  profas- 
ston  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all  that  In  1971,  as  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Task  Force  of  the  Professkuial 
Women's  Caucus,  I  filed  charges  under  Fed- 
eral Executive  Order  « 11376.  against  all  law 
schools  In  the  country  within  the  purview 
thereof  for  discriminatory  practices  and  poli- 
cies In  faculty  hiring,  student  admlaslans 
and  flnanctaJ  aid.*" 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  pro- 
fession has  begun  to  respond.  The  major  or- 
ganizations of  the  bar  have  formed  special 
committees  to  deal  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented. In  August  1872,  I  addressed  tbi 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  At- 
soclation,  a  privilege  accorded  a  woman  non- 
delegate  only  once  before  In  the  96-year  bit- 
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tory  of  the  Association.  I  spoke  In  support  of 
s  resolution  of  the  Section  of  Individual 
Bights  and  Responsibilities  which  called  for 
afflrmatlve  action  by  law  schools  and  law 
Bnns  to  end  discrimination  against  women 
students  and  women  lawyers.  This  resolu- 
tion had  already  been  voted  down  by  the 
ABA'S  Board  of  Governors,  but  It  was  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  and  Is  now  of- 
ficial ABA  policy."  Similar  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Uw  Schools  which,  under  threat  of  deac- 
creditatlon  to  violators,  has  succeeded  in 
barring  recruitment  at  member  law  schools. 

Congress'  new  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1972  explicitly  authorizes,  effective  July  1973, 
termination  of  federal  aid  to  federally  funded 
Eiaduate  and  professional  schools.  Including 
Isw  schools.  In  event  of  discriminatory  ad- 
missions. The  new  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972  at  last  gives  muscle  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mlMlon,  which  can  now  file  suit  In  district 
court  on  behalf  of  an  individual,  or  class  of 
persons  similarly  situated,  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  prohibitions  against  sex  dlB- 
crlmlnation. 

These  new  laws  are  milestones  of  progress. 
But  there  remains  a  long  distance  to  travel. 
The  guldepoets  to  our  destination  are:  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  more 
women  on  the  bench,  and  greater  sensitivity 
by  Judges  and  legislators  to  the  problems  of 
sex  discrimination.  With  such  continued  ef- 
fort, "the  law  of  the  Creator"  may  yet  be  re- 
defined to  conform  with  the  perceptions  of 
1974,  rather  than  those  of  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  Justice  in  our  covirts  requires  no  lesa 
rooTNoms 

'88U.S.  (18  WaU.)  130  (1873). 

« Id.  at  140-142. 

>88  C.S.  (21  WaU.)  162  (1874). 

•For  chapter  and  verse,  see  L.  K&nowltz 

WOMXN  AMD  THX  LAW :  TKX  UNTTNISHXD  REV- 
OLUTION, (1971),  rerietoed,  Saseower,  2  Hu- 
man Rights  199  (1972) . 

'308U.S.  412  (1908). 

•335  U3.  464  (1948). 

■  368  U.S.  67  ( 1961 ) .  But  see  concxirring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Etouglas,  In 
Alexander  v.  Louisiana,  405  U.S.  625  (1972) 
arguing  against  the  constitutionality  of  ex- 
empting women  as  a  class  from  Jury  service. 

•Roe  V.  Wade.  410  US.  113  (1973);  Doe 
y.  Bolton,  410  UB.  969  ( 1973 ) . 

•Cohen  v.  Chesterfield  County  School  Bd., 
474  P.  2d  396  (C.A.  4th  Clr.  1973)  cert, 
granted.  411  U.S.  947  (1973)  Jointly  with 
aeveland  Bd.  of  Sduc.  v.  La  Fleur,  466  F. 
ad  1184  (1972). 

■•404  UJ3.  71  (1971). 

"411  US.  677  (1973.). 

"  341  P.  Supp.  217  (1971) . 

"The  case  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment Is  comprehensively  stated  In  Brown, 
Emerson,  Falk,  and  Freedman.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment:  A  Constitutional  Basis 
for  Equal  Rights  for  Women,  80  Yai,k  L.J.  871 
( 1971 ) .  Further  useful  analysis  Is  provided  by 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Sex  and  Law,  N.Y.  City 
Bar.  Assoc..  Report  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (1973). 

"J.  Johnston  ic  C.  Knapp.  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion By  Law:  A  Study  In  Judicial  Perspective, 
46  N.Y.UX..  R«V.  676  (1971) . 

"Address  by  Doris  I.  Sassower,  National 
Conference  of  Bar  Presidents,  Chicago, 
nilnols.  January  25,  1969,  in  115  CoNO.  Rsc. 
3934  (1968). 

"For  an  unsubdued  Journalistic  reaction 
to  this  failure,  see  The  Court  Nominations  . . . 
on  Insult  to  Women,  The  Michigan  Dally, 
Oct.  23,  1971,  editorial  page. 

"President  Bypasses  Women;  Talent  Pool 
SmaU.  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22,  1971.  at  1. 

"The  complaint  was  presented  by  the 
writer  to  the  National  Conference  of  Bar 
Presidents  and  reported  in  a  n«wa  dispatch 
at  the  time.  Further  details  concerning  this 
Incredible  event  appear  In  Sassower.  The  Le- 
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gal  Profession  and  Women's  Rights.  26  Rtrr- 
ontsL.  Rev.  54  (1970). 

"Governor  Pushes  Woman  for  Court,  New 
York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1972,  at  25,  col.  3.  The 
denouement  may  be  derived  from  an  article 
entitled  O.O.P.  Chooses  3  For  Appeals  Court- 
Nominates  AU-Male  Slate  Despite  Gover- 
nor's Plea;  State  Democrats  Name  Three 
Men  for  Appeals  Bench,  With  a  Women  Run- 
ning Fourth,  New  York  Times,  April  4,  1972, 
at  34,  col.  1-8. 

"Screening  panels  may  serve  a  purpose 
even  where  their  recommendatlonfi  are,  In 
effect,  advisory  only.  See  Sassower,  Judicial 
Panels:  An  Exercise  <n  FutUityT  New  Yobk 
Law  JouKMAL,  Oct.  22, 1971,  at  1. 

^  Telephone  Company  Agrees  to  Pact  on 
Women's  Jobs,  New  Yokk  Law  Jooknai.,  Apr. 
24, 1973,  at  1. 

^The  only  other  known  proponent  of  the 
continental  method  is  Hon.  Aron  Steuer,  a 
senior  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Divlalon,  First 
Department,  whose  views  were  eloquently 
stated  in  an  unpublished  speech  entitled, 
"On  a  Method  of  Selection  of  Judges,"  pre- 
sented April  12,  1073  at  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

**  For  the  specifics,  see  Sassower,  Women  in 
the  Professioru,  Testimony  Before  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
published  by  the  Professional  Women's  Cau- 
cus, reprinted  in  Womzn'b  Role  jx  Comtek - 
poraxt  Socixtt  (1972) . 

"Various  dlBcriminatory  practices  by  the 
legal  profession  against  women  are  described 
in  Sassower,  Women  in  the  Law:  The  Second 
Hundred  Years,  67,  A3.A.J.  329  (1971). 

"  Law  SchooU  Charged  With  Sex  Bias,  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  Apr.  18,  1971:  Sex  and  the 
Law,  San  Francisco  Clironlcle,  May  17,  1971: 
Ms.  Sassower  1.  American  Law  Schools,  Pro  Se. 
Feb.  1972. 

"Transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
A.BA.  House  of  Delegates,  4th  session,  Au- 
g\ist  17, 1972. 

This  article  was  based  on  an  address  pre- 
sented to  a  Law  Day  Convocation  at  Akron 
University  Law  School,  May  3,  1973. 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

l&i.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
names  of  the  1974  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ners were  msule  known.  I  am  delighted 
and  proud  that  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Sal 
Veder  of  the  Associated  Press*  San  Fran- 
cisco Bureau,  has  been  awarded  this 
year's  Pulitzer  Award  for  feature  photog- 
raphy. 

Sal  Veder's  prize-winning  photo  shows 
the  greeting  given  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Stlrm,  a  Vietnam  prisoner  of  war,  as  he 
was  met  by  his  family  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  on  March  17, 1974. 

The  photo  is  perhaps  the  most  moving 
of  all  the  pictures  taken  during  those 
many  greeting  a£  the  POWs  returned  to 
their  families. 

It  Is  a  photo  that  will  always  come  to 
mind  when  the  emotions  and  the  history 
of  that  occasion  are  recalled  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sal  Veder  richly  deserves 
this,  the  highest  award  in  Journalism. 

He  has  been  with  AJ».  for  the  past  13 
years  covering  many  significant  news 
events  including  the  war  to  Southeast 
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Asia,  recovery  of  a  number  of  sj>ace 
flights  and  the  1972  Winter  Olympics. 

Sal  Veder  has  been  a  resident  of  Mar- 
tinez, Calif.,  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  com- 
munity affairs  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a 
real  gentleman,  a  true  friend. 

Again,  I  am  delighted  for  and  I  am 
proud  of  Sal  Veder — Pulitzer  Prize 
winner. 


CAB  WORKS  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  Includes  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  which  have 
been  set  up  to  represent  the  public  in- 
terest. Unfortunately,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  a  number  of  these 
agencies  consistently  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  "regulated"  industries  and  against 
the  public  interest. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Instead  of  setting 
maximum  fares  and  minimum  standards 
required  to  justify  the  fares,  the  CAB 
sets  minimum  fares  and  maximum  serv- 
ice which  can  be  provided  at  a  given 
fare.  The  results  of  this  anti- American 
people  policy  are,  predictably : 

First,  the  most  inefBclent  and  incom- 
petent airlines  are  able  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness; 

Second,  many  airlines  make  astro- 
nomical and  undeserved  profits:  and 

Third,  the  public  pays  inflated  prices 
for  inferior  service. 

A  year  ago  I  addressed  the  subject  of 
how  the  CAB  prevents  the  Americsm 
people  from  receiving  the  low  cost  sdr 
charter  vacations  available  to  Europe, 
and  which  the  American  chsuler  Unes 
are  eager  to  provide  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Today  I  turn  to  the  CAB's 
disastrous  toterference  with  the  sched- 
uled airlines. 

The  CAB  uses  a  basic  price  formula 
of  $19.25  per  passenger  plus  4.95  cents 
per  passenger-mile.  AirUnes  are  not  per- 
mitted to  charge  below  this  rate  tm  toter- 
state  flights. 

Because  of  the  great  length  of  my 
home  State  of  California,  it  Is  possible 
to  operate  there  a  large  variety  of  flights 
over  varying  distances  entirely  wlthto 
the  State,  and  thus  exempt  from  CAB 
regulation.  One  airline.  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines,  operates  modem  Jets  entirely 
withto  the  State,  provides  better  service 
than  the  toterstate  alrltoes  at  half  the 
CAB  rates,  and  makes  a  handsome  profit 
while  doing  so. 

Writtog  In  the  Washingtcm  Post,  on 
April  14.  John  T.  Hardtog  tocisively  and 
conclusively  demoivstrates  that  the  CAB 
is  keeping  fares  artificially  high  and  p-ct- 
tng  counter  to  the  public  toterest  by  do- 
tog  so.  I  insert  his  article  to  the  Ricorb 
at  thlspotot: 

Wht  Arc  Aikunx  Fakks  Lowks  in  CaucroaifiA 
(By  Jolin  T.  Harding) 

(Mr.  Harding  is  a  physicist  who  works  for 
the  Federal  Government.) 
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Recent  articles  In  the  Waablngton  Poet 
have  dealt  with  the  increasing  cost  of  trav- 
•ilng  by  air.  Thla  week  the  CAB  granted  Ita 
airlines  a  8%  surcharge  to  compensate  for 
rising  fuel  coeta;  In  July  short  haul  fares  will 
rise  dramatically.  A  comparison  of  CAB  regu- 
lated fares  and  California  Intrastate  fares 
(Which  are  regulated  by  the  CalUomU  Pub- 
lic UtUlty  Commission)  suggasta  that  short 
haul  fares  are  already  subatantUUly  higher 
that  they  need  to  be. 

Upon  moving  to  Washington  from  South- 
em  California  five  years  ago,  I  discovered 
that  it  coat  over  twice  as  much  per  mile  to 
travel  by  air  In  the  Northeast  as  It  did  In 
California.  In  fact.  It  costs  mora  per  mile 
to  travel  by  bus  here  than  by  air  In  Cali- 
fornia. Pares  have  risen  in  both  regions  over 
the  past  years,  but  the  aforementioned  rela- 
tionships are  still  valid. 

Reporting  on  Its  four  year  passenger  fare 
Investigation,  the  CAB  claims  that  Its  car- 
riers* short-haul  fares  are  not  high  enough, 
that  long-haul  passengers  are  In  affect  sub- 
sidizing the  short-haul  passenger. 

CAB  carrier  costs  are  summarized  In  a 
■cost  based"  formula:  »19.25  +  4.95^  mile. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  a  basis  exists  for 
comparing  costs  of  CAB  and  Intrastate  car- 
riers. Previously  whenever  fares  In  high  den- 
sity markets  were  cited  as  being  unneces- 
sarily high  the  airlines  responded  that  they 
were    subsidizing    low    density    markets. 

The  CAB  has  decreed  that  cross-subsldlza- 
tlon  of  markets  Is  unacceptable  and  has  ob- 
viously concluded  that  coats  depend  on  dis- 
tance alone  and  are  independent  of  trafflc 
density.  The  table  attached  compares  intra- 
state fare*  wtlh  CAB  costs  on  the  basis  of 
distance. 

The  Intrastate  fares  shown  are  those  cur- 
rently In  effect  on  Paclflc  Southwest  Air- 
lines, the  dominant  Intrastate  carrier  In  the 
California  corridor.  Since  PSA  Is  strictly  a 
short-haul  airline  (all  routes  under  600 
mUes )  and  has  never  failed  to  make  a  profit 
on  Its  airline  operations,  It  is  Inescapable 
that  PSA's  costs  are  about  half  as  great,  at 
every  distance  from.es  to  480  miles,  as  those 
claimed  for  CAB  carriers. 

Why  should  a  person  be  able  to  fly  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Fresno  for  $15,  yet  pay  twice 
as  much  to  fly  the  same  distance  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Tork?  Surely  major  trunk 
carriers  are  not  paying  twice  as  much  for 
Boeing  727  aircraft  as  PSA.  or  twice  the  Inter- 
est rate  on  their  bank  loans. 

ApparenUy  operating  costs  are  several 
times  greater  for  CAB  carriers  than  for  Cal- 
Ifomla  Intrastate  carriers.  Tet  a  review  of 
those  circumstances  over  which  the  airlines 
have  no  control  would  make  It  appear  that 
operations  are  Intrinsically  more  difficult  In 
CalifornU  than  In  the  Northeast,  for  exam- 
ple. Since  this  concliision  Is  at  odds  with 
conventional  wisdom,  consider  the  follow- 
ing information ; 

Myth:  Northeast  corridor  airports  are 
more  congested  than  those  In  California. 

I'act:  Los  Angeles  International  airport  In 
flacal  1972  produced  32".  more  flight  opera- 
tions and  7^.  more  passenger  enplanements 
than  the  busiest  New  York  airport. 

Myth:  The  airspace  around  the  Northeast 
corridor  cities  Is  more  congested. 

Pact:  No  less  than  Ave  airports  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  each  experiences  more  toUl  air- 
craft operations  than  any  airport  in  the  New 
York  area.  If  all  airports  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  are  included.  Los  Angeles  regional  air- 
ports produce  twice  the  number  of  aircraft 
operauons  as  those  In  the  New  York  area. 

Myth:  Northeast  corridor  Mrport*  ezperl- 
ence   unusually   poor   weather  conditions. 

Pnct:  The  Los  Angeles  area  experiences 
over  twice  as  much  "Instrument  Plying 
Rule"  weather  conditions  as  New  York 
Washington  or  Boston 

Myth:    CAB  airlines   are  subject   to   more 
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stringent    safety    requirements    than    Intra- 
state airlines. 

Pact:  Safety  regulations  are  Imposed  by 
the  FAA  and  are  Identical  for  all  commercial 
passenger-carrying  airlines.  PSA  and  Air 
California  have  flown  15  billion  revenue 
passenger  miles  without  a  single  passenger 
fatality,  a  safety  record  that  few  CAB  air- 
lines can  match 

Myth:  CAB  airlines  provide  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  service   than   the   intrastate   carriers. 

Fact:  PSA  and  Air  Cal  presently  command 
80  Tr  of  the  Loe  Angeles-San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, despite  the  fact  that  their  fares  are  no 
lower  than  the  Intrastate  fares  of  their 
numerous  CAB  competitors.  United.  TWA, 
Western.  Continental  and  Air  West.  These 
airlines  compete  on  the  basis  of  service  and 
It  is  clear  that  SC^  of  the  passengers  flnd 
the  IntrasUte  airlines  superior  with  respect 
to  punctuality  and  service.  By  comparison, 
travel  on  the   Eastern  shuttle  is  spartan. 

I^st  anyone  conclude  that  this  low  coet 
service  In  California  is  a  small  scale  phe- 
nomenon which  is  not  relevant  to  the  North- 
east, the  following  statistics  should  be 
noted: 

The  California  air  corridor  Is  the  most 
heavily  travelled  In  the  world.  In  fiscal  1972 
there  were  6.5  mllUon  origin-destination  air 
passengers  between  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  areas,  as  compared 
to  2.0  mllUon  between  New  York  and  Boston 
and  17  million  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  number  of  passenger  miles 
flown  by  PSA  alone  exceeds  the  sum  total 
to  aU  orlgln-desUnatlon  air  trafflc  within 
the  Northeast  corridor  (Including  every  alr- 
Une  and  every  city  between  Boston  and 
Richmond ) . 

In  1973  PSA  transported  6.4  million  reve- * 
nue  passenger*— a  total  of  1.9  billion  reve- 
nue passenger  mUes  That  Is  more  passenger 
mUes  than  any  CAB  local  service  carrier  ex- 
cept Allegheny  and  more  pasaengere  than 
Continental,  and  almost  as  many  as  Branlff 
National  or  Northwest. 

Finally,  It  Is  Irresistible  to  point  out  that 
had  PSA  collected  $19.26  per  passenger  and 
♦  gsc  per  passenger  mlJe  In  1973.  its  airline 
revenues  would  have  totalled  $218  million 
Instead  of  an  actual  $96  million.  The  differ- 
ence of  $123  million  la  the  amount  those 
lucky  «  million  Callfornlans  saved  by  not 
having  the  CAB  regulate  air  travel  within 
California. 

From  the  foregoing  I  conclude  that  there 
Is  no  Intrinsic  reason  why  air  fares  cannot 
be  as  low  here  as  they  are  in  CallfomU 
Comparing  the  CAB  cost  formula  and  the 
PSA  fare  structure,  one  U  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  CAB  carriers  are  annually  Incurring 
at  least  four  billion  dollars  of  expenses  which 
are  unnecessary  to  the  providing  of  safe,  de- 
pendable high  quality  air  transportation 
That  Is  a  staggering  cost  to  pay  for  regula- 
tion! 

The  CAB'S  primary  concern  Is  to  see  that 
none  of  Its  proteges  fall  financially.  Con- 
sequently, fares  are  set  high  enough  that 
even  the  most  egreglously  Inefficient  airline 
does  not  suffer  the  banlDn4)tcy  it  deserves. 

By  contrast,  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  been  concerned  primarily 
with  the  public  Interest.  Traditionally  It  has 
regulated  fare  Increases  but  not  decreases 
and  has  not  Inhibited  entry  or  exit  of  air- 
lines In  the  California  market.  ConsequenUy 
any  number  of  Intrastate  airlines  which 
could  not  meet  the  prices  set  by  the  most  effi- 
cient carriers  have  had  to  terminate  service 

The  net  result  has  not  been  chaos  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  CAB,  but  a  highly  dependable 
safe  and  inexpensive  air  travel  system  within 
CallfomU.  This  could  not  have  occurred 
without  some  regulation,  but  the  objectives 
of  the  regulation  have  had  a  profound  im- 
pact on  who  Is  benefited. 

Airline  stockholders  should  be  very  grate- 
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ful  to  the  CAB.  The  public  must  look  else- 
where for  their  Interests  to  be  served. 


Crty  pair 


Distinct  Intrtslite 
(miles)         fare ' 


StocJitan-S«n  Francisco 65 

Los  Anfslas-San  Di*|o 101 

Fresno-San  Francisco I  |64 

Frasno-Los  An|«las  213 

Los  An(ales-San  Franaico  ..."  347 

San  Diago-Sacramento. .  4(0 


MM 
7.64 
10.32 
IS  OS 
16.43 
24.31 


CAI 
rati 


C2.47 
24.25 
27.  J7 

n.n 

36.43 
43.01 


1  Excluiiva  of  8-parcant  tai  and  sKurity  charie. 


COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT-  KEY 
TO  SUCCESSFUL  CELEBRATIGN  OP 
CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALlrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  for  those  of  us  In  southern  CaU- 
fornia.  Clnco  de  Mayo  Is  an  especially 
significant  holiday.  For  the  observance 
of  this  Mexican  holiday  is  not  only  a  time 
to  reflect  upon  our  appreciaUon  of  part 
heroic  deeds  of  our  southern  nelghbora 
but  also  a  time  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
numerous  contributlwis  of  those  people 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  victory  in  the  small  town 
of  Puebla  on  May  5,  1862,  when  a  small 
courageous  band  of  lU-equipped  and  out- 
numbered Mexican  patriots  dedicated 
their  lives  to  fight  for  the  preservaUon  of 
their  national  freedom. 

While  It  is  significant  that  much  val- 
uable time  was  gained  for  the  Mexican 
government  of  President  Benito  Juarez 
resisting  the  foreign  domination  of  the 
French  armies  of  Napoleon  m.  It  is  more 
important  to  realize  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  combined  efforts 
of  dedicated  individuals  striving  for  a 
common  goal. 

Therefore.  It  is  very  gratifying  for  me 
to  know  that  the  observance  of  this  Im- 
portant Mexican  holiday  Is  continuing  to 
surpass  previous  celebrations.  This  year 
in  Los  Angeles  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, including  several  communities  in  the 
Harbor  area,  attended  the  colorful  fiesta 
welcoming  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Mexico  City.  Octavis  Sentles. 

In  Compton,  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  recognize  Clnco  de  Mayo  as  an 
official  city  and  school  holiday,  they  com- 
memorated this  3-day  fiesta  with  assem- 
blies, plays,  dancing  and  a  parade. 

In  the  harbor  area  the  Association  of 
Mexican  American  Educators  selected 
this  significant  day  for  their  annual 
scholarship  f  imd-raising  dance. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  city 
of  Oardena  held  their  very  first  official 
celebration  this  year.  Therefore.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  their  fiesta  was 
a  tremendous  success  befitting  the  count- 
less hours  of  preparation  put  Into  thte 
gala  affair. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  success  should 
be  attributed  to  the  community  leaden 
who   helped   organize    this   fiesta:    Joe 
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prieto,  general  chairman;  Cruz  and 
Helen  Barajas,  public  relations;  George 
CMtro.  pubUclty;  Kathy  Martinez,  art 
exhibit  director;  Claudia  Ortiz  and  Mario 
Cordero,  theater;  Ann  Ramirez,  dance 
coordinator;  Mary  Almaraz.  decoration; 
I^oujse  Alvarado,  booths  chairman;  and 
Al  Ortiz,  master  of  ceremonies. 

However,  the  key  to  this  and  any  fimc- 
tiwi  Is  total  community  involvement. 
And,  Indeed  there  was  commimlty  In- 
yolvement  with  the  preparation  of  this 
event  by  numerous  dedicated  individuals, 
including  all  of  the  city  officials  and  the 
municipal  activity  and  Its  staff.  Count- 
less hours  were  spent  in  rehersals;  mak- 
ing hand-sewn  costumes;  building, 
painting,  and  operating  booths;  advertis- 
ing and  clean-up  operations  all  culmi- 
nating into  a  joyous  conunimity  event. 
The  high  point  of  the  day  was  the  crown- 
ing of  Gardenia's  Cinco  de  Mayo  queen. 
Corine  Chavez.  The  community  Involve- 
ment can  be  symbolized  by  the  unveiling 
of  an  art  mural  comprised  of  the  indl- 
yidual  contribution  of  the  numerous 
members  of  the  Gardena  Teen  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clnco  de  Mayo  is  In- 
deed a  day  of  celebration.  I  take  pride 
In  Joining  with  the  millions  of  Mexican 
Americans  in  observing  this  important 
holiday.  May  It  always  serve  as  a  means 
of  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  our  common 
ideals  of  freedom  while  facilitating  an 
opportunity  for  fellowship  by  conmnmlty 
Involvement. 

The  greatness  of  America  remains  the 
amalgamation  of  numerous  ethnic 
groups  wtihout  the  loss  of  cultural  iden- 
tiflcation. 


POLITICAL  POSTURING? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  cAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
vpeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
April  30  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal a  commentary  by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Hunt 
entitled  "Liberal  Gamesmanship  In  Qon- 
gress."  This  article  is  Important  both  for 
what  it  says  and  for  what  It  Implies,  par- 
ticularly for  some  of  my  political  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  Albert  points  out  that  there 
are  several  major  proposals  currently 
being  reconunended  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country  that  may  not  be  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  proponents  would  like  us  \o 
believe.  He  flatly  states  that  some  of  the 
proponents  are  taking  contradictory  and 
counterproductive  positions  on  the  same 
Issue.  His  strong  implication  is  that  the 
fallacies  of  these  proposals  are  crying  for 
challenges  and  responses. 

The  message  this  article  has  for  the 
Republican  Party  Is  clear  and  basic.  Our 
party  cannot  continue  to  concede  polit- 
ical leadership  and  default  the  control 
of  major  issues  and  problems.  And,  we 
cannot  give  in  to  the  temptation  to  as- 
some  public  positions  on  an  Issue  or  pro- 
posal simply  because  of  apparent  politi- 
cal expediency.  The  Watergate  oontro- 
ytnj  has  caused  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  retreat  to  positions  of  passiveness  and 
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meekness  that  they  wish  they  could  de- 
scribe as  positions  of  intelligent,  low 
profile  and  the  quiet  approach.  Because 
of  my  deep  concern  for  what  I  see  hap- 
pening to  some  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
our  Nation.  I  commend  Mr.  Himt's  arti- 
cle to  you  for  your  consideration: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  30, 
1974] 

I.TFT^*'    OAMXSMANSmP  IK  CkJNCSKSS 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washimgtom. — No  one.  Henry  Kissinger  has 
said,  poesesaes  more  of  a  penchant  to  work 
against  their  own  self-interest  than  the 
French.  But  then,  maybe  the  Secretary  of 
State  doesn't  know  congressional  Uberals  very 
weU. 

Recently  numerous  Capitol  Hill  liberals 
have  almost  been  tripping  over  one  another 
to  push  plans  that  may  have  poUtlcal  appeal 
but  which,  on  closer  examination,  seem 
clerly  counterproductive  to  their  own  ex- 
pressed interests. 

Two  excellent  examples  surfaced  last  week. 
In  one.  Uberals  are  seeking  to  extend  some 
wage  and  price  controls  beyond  tonight's 
scheduled  expiration,  and  In  the  other  they're 
proposing  an  across-the-board  personal  tax 
cut.  The  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow  on  con- 
tinuing controls  and  the  tax  cut  measure 
probably  will  be  taken  up  next  week. 

Prospects  for  quick  congressional  clearance 
of  either  measure  are  doubtful.  But  the  pos- 
turing of  liberals  on  these  two  Issues  offers 
little  hope  to  anyone  expecting  clear-cut  and 
rational  alternatives  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion economic  poUcies  that  have  clearly  failed 
to  control  inflation  while  producing  a  sharp 
drop  In  the  first  quarter  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

"The  liberals  are  hjrpocritlcal  on  these  is- 
sues," laments  a  labor  lobbyist  who's  fight- 
ing any  controls  measure  and  would  like  any 
tax  cut  to  Include  some  tax  reform  as  well. 
"They're  admittedly  playing  poUtlcs  and  I'm 
not  sure  it's  even  good  poUtlcs." 

DOINO   SOICXTHXNO 

The  last-nilnute  effort  to  extend  controls, 
following  lopsided  votes  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  Committees  to  end  con- 
trols tonight,  came  after  the  Easter  recess, 
when  some  Congressmen  apparently  received 
an  earful  of  complaints  about  rising  prices. 
Their  solution  was  to  come  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  at  least  appear  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

Yet  many  of  these  same  lawmakers  have 
been  the  harshest  critics  of  the  current  con- 
trols, agreeing  with  organized  labor's  some- 
what justifiable  charge  that  the  burden  has 
fallen  disproportionately  on  workers.  Liberal 
Republican  Ben.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York, 
for  exam.ple,  criticizes  the  "abuses  and  mis- 
handling" In  the  administration  of  wage- 
price  controls  over  the  past  year.  The  recent 
decUne  in  workers'  real  purchasing  power  of- 
fers solid  support  for  such  complaints. 

In  view  of  their  distaste  with  the  way  the 
program  has  been  run,  what  new  controls 
formulas  have  these  legislators  discovered? 

Under  their  proposal,  pushed  primarily  by 
Senators  Edmund  Muskle  (D..  Me.),  and 
Adlal  Stevenson  (D.,  HI.)  controls  In  any  eco- 
nomic sector  oould  be  relmpoeed  If  the  Presi- 
dent makes  three  findings:  one,  that  there  is 
serious  Inflation  generally:  two,  that  Infla- 
tion in  that  particular  sector  would  lead  to 
"serious  hardship  and  deprivation,"  and, 
three,  that  the  need  for  oontrols  outweighs 
potentially  adverse  effects  on  supply. 

If  this  seems  vague  and  general.  It  is.  Even 
BCHne  supporters  acknowledge  that  It  pretty 
much  boils  aown  to  giving  another  blank 
check  to  the  same  people  who  supposedly 
have  been  doing  such  a  bad  job  for  the  past 
year. 

When  asked  what  oonfldenoe  be  has  this 
new    program    would    be   administered    any 
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better,  Sen.  Muskle  simply  replies  that  this 
Is  "irrelevant  .  .  .  our  Job  is  to  give  him  |  the 
President]  a  tool  we  think  he  ought  to  have 
and  he  ought  to  use." 

Sen.  Muskle  has  fathered  a  new  definition 
of  relevancy.  Even  If  controls  are  needed  to 
stop  raging  inflation  and  even  U  It's  desirable 
to  have  a  more  orderly  decontrol  process,  the 
notion  that  a  President  should  again  be  given 
sweeping  powers  to  affect  i>eople's  lives  with 
little  regard  as  to  how  that  power  will  be 
utilized  isn't  a  very  encouraging  sign  In  the 
age  of  Watergate. 

In  the  same  vein,  moreover,  many  sponsors 
of  this  move  have  rather  eloquently  decried 
Executive  usurpation  of  Legislative  preroga- 
tives. But  when  Congress'  response  Is  to  duck 
responalbUlty  repeatedly  by  turning  over 
broad  grants  of  power  to  the  Executive,  these 
complaints  ring  rather  hollow.  There's  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  far  tougher  and  more 
politically  perilous  for  lawmakers  to  try  to 
legislate  a  specific  controls  program.  But  it 
at  least  would  show  a  semblance  of  Legisla- 
tive responslbUity  sorely  lacking  at  the 
moment. 

Actually,  the  primary  ahort-run  effect  of 
this  latest  effort  may  weU  be  to  cause  antici- 
patory wage  and  price  hikes  and  thus  worsen 
an  already  bad  inflation.  "Businessmen  and 
unions  will  be  encouraged  to  grab  everything 
they  can  while  the  getting  Is  good,  sc  they 
will  t)e  In  a  good  position  if  controls  are 
relmposed."  worries  a  top  Treasury   official. 

AU  of  which  lends  credence  to  Senate  OOP 
Whip  Robert  Griffin's  charge  that  the  Demo- 
crats (with  some  Republican  help)  are  play- 
ing "pure,  unadulterated  politics."  If  these 
legislators  really  believe  In  oontrols.  "they 
should  put  their  program  into  effect,"  the 
Michigan  Republican  says,  but  Instead  they 
want  to  "give  broad  unlimited  authority  to 
the  President  so  that  they  [can]  criticize 
him  later." 

(Lest  anyone  think  the  Democrats  have  a 
monopoly  on  such  games.  If  the  resurrection 
of  controls  faUs,  be  prepared  In  a  few  months 
for  some  Republican  officeholder  to  criticize 
Congress  for  falUng  to  give  the  P>reeldent  the 
necessary  tools  to  combat  Inflation.  That  In- 
dividual wUl  be  a  leading  contender  for  any 
"Hypocrite  of  the  Year"  award.) 

Similar  gamesmanship  Is  evident  on  the 
tax  cut  issue.  Ten  days  ago,  the  Washington 
offices  of  Democratic  Senators  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  and  Walter  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  proudly  heralded  a  Joint  tax 
cut  proposal.  At  the  time,  Sen.  Kennedy  was 
In  Moscow  and  Sen.  Mondale  In  Paris,  but 
such  geographic  Inconveniences  didn't  halt 
the  press  release  bandwagon. 

The  Kennedy- Mondale  proposal,  intended 
to  spur  the  economy  out  of  any  rec«sslc»i. 
would  raise  the  personal  income  tax  exenxp- 
tlon  to  $835  a  year  from  $760.  or  give  tax- 
payers the  option  of  taking  a  $190  tax  credit 
instead.  (A  credit  is  taken  off  of  tax  llabUlty 
and  thus  Is  mc««  valuable  than  a  deduction, 
which  Is  subtracted  from  taxable  Income.) 
This  will  be  ofltered  In  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  a  minor  tariff  measure  next 
week,  and  if  passed,  would  provide  a  96-9 
bUllon  tax  cut,  retroactive  to  January. 

Apart  from  arguments  made  by  the  admin- 
istration and  others  that  this  would  be  infla- 
tionary, it's  questionable  whether  this  is  the 
sort  of  tax  cut  two  staunch  liberals  ought  to 
be  pushing.  A  $7&  Increase  in  the  personal 
exemption,  after  aU.  is  worth  $63.50  to  some- 
one In  the  70%  tax  bracket,  but  only  $10.50 
to  a  taxpayer  in  the  14%  bracket.  While  it's 
true,  as  the  Senators  note,  that  more  than 
81  %  of  the  benefits  would  go  to  persons  mak- 
ing less  than  $15,000  a  year,  the  converse  Is 
that  almost  one-fifth  would  go  to  Individuals 
making  more  than  $15,000. 

To  be  sure,  the  alternative,  a  tax-credit, 
would  favor  less  well-off  taxpayers.  But  some 
Senate  Insiders  believe  there's  a  good  chance 
this  new  concept  wUl  be  stripped  away  In 
favw  of  an  increase  tn  the  personal 
exemption. 
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P^irther,  from  the  liberals"  vantage  point.  It 
should  seem  more  desirable  to  cut  tax  rates 
for  lower-  and  some  middle-income  taxpayers 
Instead  of  Uklng  this  blanket,  across-the- 
board  route.  Maybe  so,  answer  supporters  of 
the  Kennedy-Mondale  proposal,  but  that's 
not  as  politically  palatable  as  the  more 
easily  understood  Increase  In  the  personal 
exemption. 

But  an  even  greater  concern  to  these  lib- 
erals, It  would  seem,  ought  to  be  that  a  tax 
cut.  by  Itself,  sharply  diminishes  prospects 
this  year  for  any  significant  tax  revision, 
supposedly  one  of  their  prime  political  goals. 
In  the  real  world  of  politics,  the  stick  of 
loophole-closing  almost  invariably  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  carrot  of  personal  tax 
cuts. 

That  is  why  some  strong  advocates  of  tax 
revision  fear  the  liberals  could  be  scoring  po- 
litical points  now  at  the  expense  of  more  far- 
reaching  achievements  later.  "What  bothers 
us  is  that  It's  easy  to  vote  tax  relief,  but  the 
hard  thing  Is  to  vote  for  substantial  tax  re- 
form." says  Robert  Brandon,  head  of  Ralph 
Nader's  tax  reform  research  group.  "Cer- 
tainly, reform  should  be  quid -pro-quo  for 
relief."  (Several  Uberal  lawmakers,  such  as 
Wisconsin's  Oaylord  Nelson  in  the  Senate  and 
California's  James  Gorman  In  the  House,  take 
precisely  this  position.) 

As  with  controls,  of  course.  It's  a  lot  more 
difDcult  and  less  politically  appealing  to 
hammer  out  revenue-raising  tax  changes  to 
accompany  the  more  popular  personal  re- 
ductions. But.  to  paraphrase  President  Nixon, 
politicians  shouldn't  always  take  the  easy 
way  out. 

With  one  shocking  revelation  piling  upon 
another,  it's  understandable  why  the  Nixon 
administration  Is  In  such  dlsreputa  today. 
But  when  dongress  chooses  cheap  and  care- 
less politics  over  filling  the  leadership  void. 
It's  no  wonder  that  It's  held  In  equally  low 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bis  ability  to  govern  will  be  destroyed  imme- 
diately and  completely. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  t^>ea  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  his  Impeachment.  Neither  Is  the 
testimony  of  John  Dean.  Without  the  tapes, 
without  further  testimony  or  investigation, 
we  have  even  stronger  evidence  against  Nixon 
than  the  Justice  Department  had  against 
Splro  Agnew:  I  believe  Nixon  has  publicly 
con/etsed  to  at  least  one  impeachable  high 
crime  and  at  least  one  impeachable  high 
misdemeanor. 

I.    OBSTRUCTION    0»        CXrMINAI.    INVKSTIOATION 
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NIXON  IMPEACHED  BY  NIXON 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  May  7.  1974 

\fr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
incriminating  evidence  contained  In  the 
recently  released  transcripts  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  had  previously  admitted 
to  a  number  of  highly  Impeachable  of- 
fenses. 

I  have  discussed  two  of  these  offenses 
and  the  airtight  case  we  would  have  for 
impeachment  even  if  there  were  no  tapes 
and  no  John  Dean,  in  an  article  I  wrote 
for  the  May  1974  issue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine.  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  tWs  point: 

NixoK's  Cask  Against  Nixon 
(By  RoBxax  L.  laoorrr) 
Since  the  release  of  the  recent  Watergate 
indictments,  public  attention  has  focuaed  on 
the  Grand  Jury's  sealed  report  to  Judge  John 
Birlca.  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  Upes  to 
which  the  Grand  Jury  has  listened,  and  on 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  two  of 
President  Nixon's  statements  concerning  his 
awarene«s  of  "hush  money-  paid  to  the  Wa- 
tergate conspirators.  If  the  tape*  and  other 
evidence  show  that  the  President.  In  dlseuas- 
ng  the  possibility  of  paying  a  million  dollars 
in  hush  money,  did  not  reject  the  proposal 
on  moral  or  legal  grounds,  what  remains  of 


On  May  22.  1973.  President  Nixon  Issued 
a  statement  which  read  In  part,  "Within  a 
few  days  [  after  the  Watergate  burglary )  .  .  . 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  surfaced  In  con- 
nection with  Watergate,  and  I  was  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  been  a 
member  of  the  Special  Investigations  Unit 
[the  "Plumbers  1  in  the  White  House  ...  I 
instructed  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man  to  ensure  thtt  the  investigation  of  the 
break-In  not  expose  ...  the  activities  of  the 
White  House  Investigations  Unit." 

Thus,  according  to  Nixon,  he  knew  shortly 
after  the  burglary  that  F.  Howard  Hunt  was 
a  member  of  the  Plumbers,  that  Hunt  was 
Involved  In  the  Watergate  burglary,  and  that 
the  Plumbers  were,  therefore,  prime  te  gets 
for  the  FBI  investigation.  But  Instead  of  al- 
lowing this  Investigation  to  proceed.  Nixon 
by  his  own  admission  attempted  to  kill  it. 
This  Is  an  open-and-shut  case  of  deliberate 
obstruction  of  a  criminal  Investigation,  pun- 
ishable under  Federal  law  by  up  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  tS.OOO  fine,  and  ciefwly 
an  impeachable  high  crime. 

If  the  attempt  at  obstruction  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  entire  series  of  Watergate- 
related  scandals  might  have  been  swept 
under  the  rug  H.  R.  Haldeman.  John  Ehr- 
llchman.  and  Dean  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  President's  instructions  by  persuading 
FBI  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  that  the  In- 
vestigation should  be  dropped.  They  claimed 
that  vital,  secret  CIA  operations  In  Mexico 
would  be  compromised  If  the  FBI  investi- 
gated the  "Mexican  laundry"  through  which 
funds  had  passed  on  their  way  from  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President  to  the 
Watergate  burglars.  The  obstruction  faUed 
when  the  CIA  refused  to  cooperate,  pointing 
out  It  had  no  operations  In  Mexico  that 
could  be  endangered. 

Since  there  can  be  no  dispute  of  the  facts 
the  intent,  or  the  law,  NUon  pleads  the 
extenuating  circumstance  of  overriding  na- 
tional security  considerations.  In  the  course 
of  his  May  22  confession,  he  sought  to 
Justify  his  high  crime  by  saying  "i  was 
concerned  that  the  Watergate  activity  might 
weU  lead  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  activities 
of  the  Special  Investigations  Unit  ItseU  In 
this  area.  I  felt  It  was  Important  to  avoid 
dUcloeure  of  the  details  of  the  national 
security  matters  with  which  the  group  was 
concerned.  I  knew  that  once  the  existence 
of  the  group  became  known,  it  would  lesul 
InexOTably  to  a  discussion  of  these  matters 
some  of  which  remain,  even  today,  highly 
sensitive."  *    ' 

But  the  Plumbers  had  no  legitimate  claim 
to  special  treatment.  They  were  not  a  legiti- 
mate national  security  agency  in  terms  of- 

(1)  thslr  charter— they  had  no  Congres- 
sional authorization  as  a  national  security 
or  police  agency,  and  the  President  has  no 
power  to  grant  such  authority  on  his  own- 

(2)  their  funding— on  at  least  one  occasloii 
(the  BlUberg  psychUtrlst's  break-in),  the 
Plumbers  operated  not  on  government 
funds,  but  on  RepubUcan  campaign  money 
and  Ulegal  mUk  money  at  that,  and  (8)  their 
behavior— on  at  least  one  occasion  (Hunt's 
forgery  of  cables  designed  to  Implicate  Presl- 
dsnt  Kennedy  in  the  Diem  assassination), 
the  Plumbers  attempted  falsely  to  discredit 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statss  and  a 


tcxraer  President  of  the  United  States  So 
even  If  naUonal  security  organlzaUons  had 
the  power  to  set  themselves  above  the  law 
which  theyi  do  not,  the  Plumbers  were  dk.' 
qualified  because  of  their  lack  of  legal  ati. 
thorlty,  their  private  partisan  funding  and 
their  partisan  behavior. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  in- 
vestigation Nixon  attempted  to  obstruct  wnj 
being  conducted  not  by  the  newspapers  but 
by  the  FBI.  It  Is  not  credible  to  claim  the 
FBI  cannot  be  trusted  with  national  tecu 
rlty  Infonnatlon;  it  is  positively  sanv  to 
claim  that  Information  given  to  the  likas 
of  Hunt  and  the  Watergate  burglars— moat 
of  whom  dldnt  even  have  security  clear- 
ances— would  l)e  compromised  by  allowlm 
the  FBI  access  to  It. 

n.  vioianoN  or  unitxd  statxs  coNsnruTiair 
and  or  OATH  or  omcx 
Let  us  turn  once  again  to  President  Nlxoa'g 
May  22  statement:  "On  June  6.  1970   I  met 
with   the  Director  of  the  FBI,  the  Director 
of  the  CIA,  the  Director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telllgence  Agency,   and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  We  discussed  Um 
urgent   need   for   better   inteUlgence  opera- 
tions. I  appointed  Director  Hoover  as  chair- 
man of  an  interagency  committee  to  prepare 
recommendations.  On  June  28,  the  commit- 
tee submitted  a  report  which  Included  ipe- 
clflo   options   for   expanded   mtelllgence  op- 
erations, and  on  July  23  the  agencies  were 
notified  by  memorandum  of  the  options  ^>- 
proved.      After      reconsideration,      however, 
prompted    by    the    opposition    of    J.    Bdgar 
Hoover,  the  agencies  were  notified  five  days 
later,  on  July  28.  that  the  approval  had  been 
rescinded.   The  options   .   .   .   approved  had 
included  .  .  .  authorization  for  surreptitious 
entry — breaking  and  ent«rlng.  In  effect— on 
specified  categories  of  targets  in  specified  sit- 
uations related  to  national  security." 

So  we  have  a  confession  from  President 
Nixon  that  he  ordered  breaking  and  entering. 
His  personal  representative  on  the  hitw- 
agency  committee  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff.  Tom  Charles  Huston,  who — to- 
gether with  the  Orange  County  conservatives 
and   former  Joe   McCarthy  enthusiasts  who 
were  running  the  White  House — was  con- 
vinced that  dissident  Individuals  and  groups 
were  major  threats   to  national  security.  It 
was  Huston  who  drafted  a  proposal  based  on 
the  majority  recommendations  of  the  inter- 
agency   committee    and    submitted    it   for 
Nixon's  approval.  The  proposal,  highly  clas- 
sified   at    the    time,    was    published    In  the 
course  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Commlttes 
hearings.  It  recommended  that  "present  re- 
strictions on  covert  coverage  should  be  re- 
laxed  on  selected  targets  of  .  .  .  Internal  se- 
curfty  Interest."  "Covert  coverage"  refers  to 
opening  of  first  class  mall  without  a  search 
warrant,   which    Is   punishable  by  tlOO  fine 
and  one  year  Imprisonment  for  each  plen  at 
mall  opened.  Huston  made  certain  Nixon  was 
aware  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  proposal,  ai- 
plicltly  staUng  the  "covert  coverage  is  illegal 
and  there  are  serious  rUks  Involved." 

Next.  Huston  proposed  what  he  referred  to 
as  "surreptitious  entry."  He  suggested  that 
"present  restrictions  should  be  modified  to 
permit  selective  use  of  this  technique  against 
.  .  .  urgent  security  targets."  Again,  be  laid 
It  on  the  Une  for  the  President  to  make  the 
decUion:  "Use  of  this  technique  Is  clearly 
illegal:  it  amounts  to  burglary.  It  Is  also 
highly  risky  and  could  result  in  great  em- 
barrassment tf  exposed." 

FuUy  aware  he  wma  ordering  the  perform- 
ance of  Ulegal  acts.  Klzon  approved  «bt 
Huston  plan,  and  on  July  IS  Huston  tn* 
frarmed  the  directors  of  the  various  Intel- 
Ugence  agencies  that  "restrictions  on  covsrt 
coverage  are  to  be  relaxed  .  .  .  Restraints  on 
the  use  of  surreptitious  entry  are  to  be  re- 
moved." 

So  we  have  a  President  who  approved 
burglary  and  maU  vIoUtion.  r^rtunstely,  «• 
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Had  an  FBI  dlractor  who  did  not.  To  his 
endlt,  J  Edgar  Hoover  flatly  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  plan  on  the  grounds  that  it 
ms  both  lUegal  and  unnecessary.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  proposal  was  therefore  sus- 
pended— not  because  Nixon  shared  Hoover's 
fcrnples,  which  he  did  not,  but  because  the 
plan  as  formulated  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  Hoover's  active  cooperation,  slaoe  it 
was  the  FBI  that  was  to  do  the  actual  spying. 
Nixon  claims  he  withdrew  his  approval 
completely  and  permanently.  Huston  dis- 
agrees, contending  In  public  statements  that 
the  plan  was  never  officially  canceled.  The 
preeldent  has  produced  no  written  record 
of  cancellation  to  support  his  position.  But 
even  if  he  Is  correct  he  la  not  vindicated. 
Then  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  Huston 
plan  submerged  In  July  1970  only  to  reap- 
pear a  year  later,  with  the  Plumbera  replac- 
ing the  FBI  as  Its  striking  arm.  Consider  the 
Plumbers'  burglary  of  the  office  of  Dr.  Lewis 
Fielding,  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist:  This 
opermtion  against  this  target,  conducted  in 
1971,  matches  to  perfection  the  operations 
and  targe«^s  discussed  by  Huston  In  his 
various  memoranda. 

Dlscusstag  the  Ellsberg  burglary  on  May 
23,  Nixon  said,  "I  did  impress  upon  Mr.  Krogh 
the  vital  importance  to  the  national  security 
of  bis  assignment.  I  did  not  authorize  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  Ulegal  means  to  be 
used  to  achieve  this  goal.  However,  because 
of  the  emphasis  I  put  on  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  protecting  the  national  security, 
I  can  understand  how  highly  motivated  In- 
dlTlduals  could  have  felt  Justified  In  engaging 
in  specific  activities  that  I  would  have  dis- 
approved had  they  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention." 

Indeed.  Nixon  could  understand  how 
Igil  Krogh  coiUd  have  felt  Justified  in 
burglary:  The  President  had  speciflcaUy  au- 
thorised It  s  year  earUer  for  Just  this  type 
ot  situation.  Krogh  bad  no  reason  In  1971 
to  believe  the  President  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  so 
today.  But  suppose  we  assume  Nixon  did  la 
fact  disapprove  of  burglary  in  1971,  and  that 
his  aides,  EhrUchman,  Krogh,  and  David  R. 
Toang,  somehow  did  not  associate  tbelr 
planned  burglary  with  Nixon's  views  on 
Hustonian  burglary;  further,  suppose  we 
somehow  reject  James  Madison's  claim  that 
the  President  is  "subject  ...  to  impeach- 
ment himself.  If  he  suffers  [his  subordinates! 
to  perpetrate  with  Impunity  hl^  crimes  or 
mMemeanors  against  the  United  States,  or 
neglects  to  superintend  their  conduct,  so  as 
to  check  their  excesses." 

Even  If  we  thus  strain  credibility  beyond 
•11  reason,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  ordered  his  subordinates  to  go 
out  and  violate  the  law. 

The  Constitution  unequlvocallv  Instructs 
the  President  to  "take  car»  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  The  Presidential 
oath  of  office- the  only  oath  specified  in  the 
Constitution— Includes  the  pledge  to  "pre- 
•«rve.  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtss."  Thus,  by  his  very 
approval  of  the  Huston  pUn,  Nixon  com- 
mitted an  impeachable  high  mlsdemeanw. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  President  Is 
Impeachable  for  violation  of  the  Constltu- 
tton  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  that  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  transparently  un- 
tenable. I  believe  a  substantial  majority  of 
my  colleagues  wUl  come  to  the  same  view, 
M  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Approval  of 
the  Huston  plan,  like  obstruction  of  the  FBI 
mveatlgatlon  of  the  Plumbers,  constitutes 
»n  open-and-shut  case  for  Impeachment  In 
Which  the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  Intent  are 
oayond  question. 

As  with  the  obstruction  of  Justice  charge, 
"aon's  only  defense  can  be  that  of  ex- 
TOuatlng  clrcumstanoes.  It  can  reasonably 
*  "^*<J  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
whioi  extreme  and  immediate  danger  to  the 
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natlcmal  security  Justifies  actions  which 
otherwise  would  be  violations  of  the  law. 
But  this  argument  cannot  defend  approval 
of  the  Huston  plan.  There  was  no  overriding 
internal  secuirity  crisis.  Of  aU  the  agencies 
participating  In  the  creation  of  the  Huston 
plan,  only  the  FBI  has  a  legitimate  Internal 
security  mission,  and  only  the  FBI  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  internal  security  mat- 
ters. It  Is  therefore  significant  that  FBI 
Director  Hoover  rejected  the  Huston  plan 
as  not  only  Ulegal  but  also  unnecessary;  the 
soundness  of  his  Judgment  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  although  the  plan 
was  never  implemented,  we  have  suffered  no 
perceptible  loss  of  Internal  security. 

Moreover,  even  If  there  had  been  an  In- 
ternal security  crisis,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Administration  could  not  have 
sought  legislation  providing  for  burglary  on 
court  order  In  domestic  security  cases.  That 
President  Nixon  decided  Instead  to  go  out- 
side the  law  suggests  he  felt  he  could  not 
convince  Congress  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  any  case,  his  action  was  Ulegal 
and  m  no  way  Justifiable  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Nixon  has  asserted  he  has  "inherent 
powers"  to  conduct  burglary  without  court 
order.  In  the  course  of  his  August  22,  1973 
press  conference,  immediately  after  con- 
ceding that  a  violation  of  oath  of  office  was 
Impeachable,  he  said,  "I  woiUd  .  .  .  refer 
you  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  at  least  an  opinion  that  even  last 
year  which  indicates  inherent  power  in  the 
Presidency  to  protect  the  national  security 
In  cases  like  this." 

The  White  House  Counsel's  office  has  In- 
formed me  that  the  decision  or  opinion  In 
question  was  a  1972  case,  U.S.  v.  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 
Examination  of  this  decision.  In  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  that  the 
Government  did  not  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct domestic  security  wiretaps  without 
prior  court  order,  reveals  no  support  for  the 
President's  claim  that  It  "Indicates  Inherent 
power  in  the  Presidency"  to  violate  the  law 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  On  the 
contrary,  the  decision,  as  well  as  the  con- 
curring opinions  by  Justices  WOUam  O. 
Douglas  and  Byron  White,  flatly  denies  the 
President's  claim.  In  the  words  of  the  major- 
ity opinion  by  Justice  Lewis  PoweU,  "The 
freedoms  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  cannot 
properly  be  guaranteed  If  domestic  security 
surveUlances  are  conducted  solely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Branch  without 
the  detached  Judgment  of  a  neutral  magis- 
trate. Resort  to  appropriate  warrant  proce- 
dure woiUd  not  frustrate  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  domestic  security  searches." 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  that  a  President 
would  represent  a  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
saying  one  thing  when  it  so  clearly  says  the 
opposite.  On  February  6  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  and  asked  for  the  specific  quotation 
from  the  decision  or  opinion  which  supports 
his  position.  I  have  received  no  answer. 

A  final  argument  in  the  President's  behalf 
is  that  the  offenses  to  which  he  has  con- 
fessed, whUe  technicaUy  impeachable,  are  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  Impeachment. 
True,  they  lack  the  stark  Impact  of 
murder  or  bank  robbery,  but  they  are  many 
times  more  serious  and  are  many  times  more 
threatening  to  the  nation.  Both  offenses  In- 
volve wUlful  attempts  to  Impose  a  secret 
police  system  up«n  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  effort,  when  directed  from 
the  nation's  highest  office,  constitutes  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiment.  If  there  is  one  single  ele- 
ment that  dominates  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  and  the  debates  that  pro- 
duced It,  It  Is  the  insistence  that  the  powers 
of  the  Government  over  the  people  be  strictly 
limited  to  those  specified  by  law.  For  a  Chief 
Executive,    on    the    basis    of    self-conferred 
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"inherent  power"  to  violate  the  law.  to 
attempt  to  establish  one  secret  police  force, 
actuaUy  to  establish  a  second,  and  to  seek  to 
obstruct  the  lawful  investigation  of  Its 
Ulegallty,  are  crimes  agamst  the  American 
people  which  make  murder  and  robbery  seem 
almost  trivial. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  should  drop  Its  Impeachment  In- 
vestigation and  bring  an  Impeachment  res- 
olution to  the  floor  Immediately.  But  I  do 
say  such  a  move  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  the  law,  now  lead  to  Impeachment 
by  the  House  and  conviction  by  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  submitted  an  income 
tax  retiu-n  including  a  fraudvUently  back- 
dated deed  which  saved  him  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  dollars;  he  has  lied  to  Congress 
about  bombing  Cambodia  In  1970,  and  he 
bombed  it  Illegally  In  1973;  he  has  raised  the 
subject  of  an  attractive  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  Judge  who  was  at  the  time 
hearing  a  case  in  which  Nixon  was  vitally 
interested;  he  has  raised  milk  price  supports 
under  highly  suspicious  conditions,  and  his 
role  in  the  payment  of  hu^  money  to  the 
Watergate  conspirators  is  even  more  sus- 
picious. It  Is  desirable  that  these  and  aU 
other  accusations  be  investigated  thoroughly 
to  determine  whether  they  provide  grounds 
for  Impeachment.  But  this  Investigation  Is 
necessary  only  in  the  senses  that  justice 
naust  be  served  and  that  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  the  whole  truth.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  whether 
Nixon  should  be  impeached,  convicted,  and 
removed  from  office.  He  has  already  given  us 
the  evidence  to  decide  that. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  RADISICH:  A 
WINNING  COMBINATION  FOR 
MARY  STAR  OF  THE  SEA  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  May  9,  Mary 
Star  of  the  Sea  High  School  will  con- 
duct its  spring  sports  banquet  to  honor 
the  athletes  and  coaching  staff  of  this 
fine  school  in  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Normally  this  would  not  be  such  an 
unusual  event  as  it  occurs  in  numerous 
ctmunimities  throughout  America  dur- 
ing this  time  of  the  year.  However, 
what  is  unusual  about  this  event  is  that 
it  is  the  first  such  banquet  held  at  Mary 
Star  High  School  in  10  years. 

Purthermore,  it  is  remarkable  that 
after  this  period  of  inactivity,  the  bas- 
ketball team  wsus  able  to  win  a  berth 
in  the  California  Interscholastic  Feder- 
ation playoffs  this  year. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  athletic  program  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  the  new  athletic 
director  and  head  football  coach,  Joe 
Radisich. 

For  Joe.  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity, his  being  selected  as  the  athletic 
director  is  a  double  treat.  As  a  product 
of  this  harbor  community,  Joe  has  a 
knowledge  and  feel  for  the  community. 
Furthermore,  his  own  accomplishments 
give  him  the  skills  and  attitude  essential 
to  rebuild  the  athletic  program  of  Mary 
Star  to  its  former  esteem. 
Joe  Radisich  was  bom  36  years  ago 
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In  San  Pedro;  here  he  was  raised  and 
educated.  His  love  and  talents  for  sports 
made  it  natural  for  him  to  star  in  foot- 
ball at  both  San  Pedro  High  School  and 
Ii06  Angeles  Harbor  College. 

After  an  unfortunate  head  injury, 
while  training  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers,  halted  his  aspiration  in  pro- 
fessional football,  he  combined  his  love 
for  sports  and  youth  by  turning  to 
coaching. 

His  record  as  a  coach  has  been  re- 
markable for  a  man  of  his  age.  In  1966, 
he  was  instnmiental  in  forming  the  first 
Pop  Warner  football  program  in  San 
Pedro,  where  he  developed  winning 
teams  for  the  next  3  years. 

Joe  Radlsich  seems  to  possess  a  Midas 
touch  when  It  comes  to  turning  losing 
teams  into  champions.  As  assistant  coach 
at  Permin  Lasuen  High  School  in  San 
Pedro,  he  contributed  to  its  having  one 
of  the  finest  football  programs  in  the 
Harbor  area.  In  1971.  as  assistant  coach 
at  St.  John  Bosco  High  School  in  Lyn- 
wood.  Cadif.,  he  turned  this  losing  team 
into  a  conference  champion  which 
reached  the  CIP  finals. 

And  again  In  1972,  as  an  assistant 
at  Daniel  Murphy  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  turned  the  previous  year's 
record  of2to7toan8to2  winning 
team  which  also  reached  the  CIP  play- 
offs. 

Needless  to  say,  oiu-  community  in  San 
Pedro  is  confident  that  he  will  be  able 
to  instill  his  belief  for  excellence  into 
Mary  Star  becoming  again  a  rising  star 
in  sports  in  the  Harbor  area. 

In  addition  to  his  desire  to  build 
strong,  competitive  teams,  he  stresses 
sportsmanship,  and  scholastic  excel- 
lence. Prom  each  of  the  preceding 
schools  he  has  built  both  champion 
teams  and  outstanding  athletes :  some  of 
which  have  later  become  coUegian  stars, 
as  well  as  well-known  professional  ath- 
letes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  his 
wife,  Prances,  and  his  children,  Joe,  Jr., 
and  Kathy,  are  as  proud  of  him  as  we 
are  in  San  Pedro  and  in  the  Harbor  area. 
I  am  sure  with  the  assistance  of  his  out- 
standing staff:  Bob  Bradarlch,  San  Jose 
State.  Mike  Donatelli,  Long  Beach 
State;  Ken  Potter.  Santa  Ana  College; 
Je!T  Peder  en,  USC;  Mark  Pesuslch.  Long 
Beach  State;  Tom  EUiott,  San  Jose 
State;  Prank  Carbone,  Long  Beach 
State;  and  Tom  Schmidt,  Long  Beach 
State,  that  his  past  achievements  are 
merely  a  prologue  to  further  accomplish- 
ments. 


NATIONAL  SECURITIES  MARKET 
BOARD 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GCOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1974 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance  is 
currently  marking  up  H.R.  5050  which 
provides,  among  other  things,  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  national  securities 
market  system — an  electronic  linkup  of 
the  stock  exchanges  with  the  over-the- 
counter  market.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a  composite  quotation  and 
transactional  tape  which  will  allow  in- 
vestors to  buy  and  sell  at  the  best  pos- 
sible prices  throughout  the  system. 

Although  Congress  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  appear  com- 
mitted to  seeing  the  implementation  of 
the  central  msu-ket  concept,  there  is  as 
yet  no  consensus  within  either  the  indus- 
try or  Congress  as  to  how  the  national 
seciultles  market  system  should  develop, 
who  should  or  should  not  participate, 
and  how  it  should  be  regulated.  All  these 
are  extremely  important  questions,  and 
the  way  In  which  Congress  answers  them 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  via- 
bility of  the  securities  industry,  the  cor- 
porations raising  capital  through  the 
equity  markets,  and  the  public  Investors 
who  directly  or  indirectly  commit  their 
fimds  to  the  growth  of  America's  publicly 
owned  companies. 

One  of  the  answers,  which  I  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  several  weeks  ago 
in  the  form  of  a  discussion  proposal,  Is 
to  create  a  self-regulatory  body,  the  Na- 
tional Securities  Market  Board.  By  dele- 
gating to  the  Board  regulatory  authority 
over  key  elements  of  the  national  mar- 
ket system — composite  quotation  and 
transactional  tape,  trading  rules,  report- 
ing and  surveillance  activities,  and  com- 
mission rates — both  industry  and  the 
public  would  be  assured  of  maximum  in- 
volvement in  developing,  c^erating.  and 
regulating  the  system. 

The  Board  would  also  Introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  into  the  sys- 
tem's regulatory  framework.  Subject  to 
SEC  and  congressional  oversight,  the 
Board  would  be  in  a  position  to  react 
quickly  and  in  the  public  interest  to  day- 
to-day  management  and  regulatory 
problems  while  also  being  in  a  position 
to  ev£iluate  the  system  and  anticipate 
problems  without  waiting  on  Congress 
for  enabling  legislation.  There  Is  much 
talk  about  the  "evolution"  of  the  national 
market  system,  but  no  one  really  knows 
what  this  evolution  will  entail.  It  would 
seem  that  a  self-regulatory  body  for  the 
system  would  be  in  a  nnique  position  to 
guide  the  system's  evolution. 

A  third  advantage  Is  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  regulatory  responsibility  for  the 
national  market  system.  The  Board 
would  not  add  another  regulatory  layer; 
rather  it  would  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  either  overlapping  self-regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities or  a  void  of  self -regulatory 
anthority.  My  bill  would  accomplish  this 
by  providing  that  the  exchanges  and  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers would  continue  to  perform  those  self- 
regulatory  functions  not  performed  by 
the  Board. 

Before  briefly  summarizing  the  bill's 
provisions.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
I  am  Introducing  this  proposal  in  bill 
form  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solicitation 
of  comments.  If  the  bill  is  offered,  I  would 
consider  it  as  an  amendment  to  title  n 
of  H.R.  5050.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  I  am  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
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its  language,  nor  do  I  think  It  Is  perfect 
On  the  contrary,  even  If  the  bill  recelv«e 
favorable  comment,  I  anticipate  that  nu- 
merous changes  wUl  be  recommended.  In 
fact,  I  welcome  as  much  Input  as  possible 

In  responding  to  the  subcommittee's 
request  for  comment  and  review,  I  would 
hope  that  interested  parties  would  focua 
on  the  need  for  a  national  securltlM 
market  board  and  the  areas  of  the  sys- 
tem over  which  the  Board  should  be 
granted  jurisdiction  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  system  operates  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  smoothly,  with  an  eye  toward 
future  needs.  I  think  that  once  consensus 
Is  reached  on  these  major  substantive 
points,  other  problems,  such  as  how  numy 
Board  members  and  how  they  should  be 
elected,  may  be  dealt  with  In  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  imple- 
mentation of  key  features  of  the  national 
securities  market  system.  I  would  hope 
that  if  there  is  no  consensus  on  other 
matters,  there  would  at  least  be  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  stop  haggling  over 
who  should  have  veto  power  and  who 
should  receive  special  privileges  and  be- 
gin to  work  toward  designing  the  system 
before  It  designs  Itself  to  the  greater 
detriment  of  the  industry,  listed  cor- 
porations, public  investors,  and  the 
economy. 

EZPUiNATTOK 

To  draw  up  the  Board's  constitution 
and  rules,  rny  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Market  Board  Au- 
thority within  120  days  of  enactment  of 
HM.  5050.  The  SEC  t5  to  appoint  15 
members  to  the  Authority  who  will  be 
representative  of  the  exchanges,  the 
NASD,  the  likely  participants  in  the  na- 
tional securities  market  system — such  as 
information  processors,  marketmakers, 
and  speciedists — the  likely  users,  public 
Investors,  members  of  the  SEC  staff,  and 
other  persons  the  SEC  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

Once  the  Authority  is  established.  It 
would  have  1  year  within  which  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  rules  for  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Board.  Iliese 
would  be  filed  with  the  SEC  which  would 
approve  or  modify  the  constitution  and 
rules  after  providing  to  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  make  oral  presen- 
tation of  their  views  or  written  submis- 
sions. This  should  be  accomplished  with- 
in 120  days  of  the  flJlng.  or  a  Iraiger  pe- 
riod if  the  SEC  determines  that  to  be 
appropriate. 

Among  other  things,  the  constituttOD 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Board  by  the  potential  users 
of,  participants  in,  and  members  of  the 
national  market  system,  and  it  would 
provide  for  the  fair  and  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  such  users,  participants, 
members,  and  the  investing  public  on  the 
Board. 

Subsection  (d )  of  the  amendment  gives 
the  Board  authority  to  regulate  the  na- 
tional securities  market  system  including 
the  authority  to: 

First.  Establish  crltera  for  the  se- 
curities to  be  traded  within  the  system; 

Second.  Establish,  run,  and  regulate 
the  consolidated  transactional  reporting 
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system  and  the  composite  quotation  sys- 
tem; 

Third.  Establish  rules  to  Insure  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticipants in,  users  of,  and  members  of  the 
system;  within  this  grant  .of  authority 
would  fall  regulatory  requirements  to  be 
met  by  brokers  and  dealers,  marketmak- 
ers, specialists,  information  processors, 
and  others  which  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  public; 

Fourth.  Establish  membership  criteria 
which  would  exclude  banks,  insurance 
companies  or  investment  companies  or 
any  of  their  affiliates  or  subsidiaries;  and 

Fifth.  Establish  minimum  rates  of 
commission  if  the  Board  determines  that 
they  are  necessary  in  the  public  interest 
or  to  insure  fair  dealing  in  securities. 

Once  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the 
Board  are  approved  by  the  SEC.  the  Na- 
tional Securities  Market  Authority  would 
be  dissolved  and  the  Board  would  assimie 
those  self -regulatory  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  exchanges  and  the  NASD 
which  fall  within  the  Board's  justifica- 
tion. The  SEC  would  have  the  same  au- 
thority over  the  Board  that  It  now  has 
over  the  exchanges  and  the  NASD. 


WASHINQTON,  ADAMS,  JEFFERSON, 
HAMILTON.  AND  FRANKLIN 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  UNANIMOUS 
FOR  IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  7.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 
has  dramatically  demonstrated  why  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  chose  to 
kidnap  his  niece  instead  of  Mr.  Hearst 
himself.  Those  self-styled  urban  guer- 
rillas may  not  be  very  bright,  but  evi- 
dently they  had  the  sense  to  realize  that 
3  months  cooped  up  in  a  small  hideout 
with  Mr.  Hearst  woiUd  be  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
imaginable. 

Consider  his  recent  article  entitled 
Impeachment  and  Politics,"  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  His  contention  is  that  the 
impeachment-trial  process  cannot  now 
function  as  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  because  the  Senate  Is 
no  longer  free  of  politics.  According  to 
Mr.  Hearst's  version  of  history,  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  provided  for  election 
of  Senators  by  State  legislators  so  that 
Senators  would  be  Isolated  from  politics, 
so  that  they  would  be  statesmen  such  as 
Washington,  Adams.  Jefferson.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Franklin.  Mr.  Hearst  appears 
to  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon  faces  removal 
from  office  today  only  because  the  Senate 
has  been  corrupted  from  politics. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  Mr.  Hearst 
may  be  listening,  I  suggest  to  him  that 
in  a  democracy  politics  and  stateman- 
«hip  are  not  Incompatible  but  compli- 
mentary, and  that  Washington.  Adams, 
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Jefferson,  and  the  rest  were  masters  of 
both.  I  further  suggest  that  when  these 
gentlemen  wrote  the  Constitution,  they 
fully  hitended  It  to  be  obeyed,  they  fully 
Intended  the  impeachment  provision  to 
be  enforced  upon  a  President  who  dis- 
obeyed it.  and  if  they  were  aUve  today 
every  one  of  them  would  vote  to  impeach 
Mr.  Nixon  for  his  flagrant  and  odious 
violations  of  the  Constitution  he  swore 
to  protect. 

Apparently  Mr.  Hearst  hitends  to  elab- 
orate his  views  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  a  later  article.  In  fact,  he  instructs 
his  readers  to  "watch  for  It." 
I  cannot  wait. 
The  article  follows: 

Impeachment  and  Politics — I 
(By  WUllam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
New  York.— The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  now  the  classic  formula  for 
truly  democratic  government,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  55  patriots  who  assembled  In  Phila- 
delphia In  1787  and  took  only  a  little  over 
four  months  to  agree  on  Its  provisions. 
George  Washington  was  presiding  officer  at 
the  historic  convention. 

What  has  been  astonishing  students  of 
government  ever  since  is  the  visionary 
genius  of  the  55  delegates.  WlUUm  Gladstone, 
Great  Britain's  great  Prime  Minister  and 
statesman,  was  tjrplcal  when  he  said  exactly 
100  yeeu-s  later  that  he  considered  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  the  most  remarkable  politi- 
cal advance  ever  accomplished  at  one  time  by 
the  human  Intellect. 

The  patriots  who  assembled  In  Phila- 
delphia after  the  War  of  Independence  obvi- 
ously were  Inspired  by  the  freedom  Ideals  of 
their  hard-won  war.  Those  ideals  still 
thunder  In  the  grandly  eloquent — almost 
biblical — preamble  to  their  finished  work, 
as  follows : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Underlying  the  seven  remarkable  articles 
which  follow.  In  which  all  the  basic  powers 
and  duties  of  our  federal  government  are 
spelled  out.  was  something  more  than  in- 
spiration. There  also  was  a  very  real  fear. 
It  was  a  fear  which  has  to  be  understood  If 
the  greatness  of  what  was  accomplished  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  Is  to  be  comprehended 
fully — and  If  the  impeachment  process 
dominating  today's  news  Is  to  be  seen  In 
proper  perspective. 

That  fear  was  the  posslbUlty  that  some 
day,  somehow,  this  country  might  again  be- 
come subject  to  another  aU -powerful  king. 
The  spectre  of  George  HI  and  the  royal 
Injustices  which  had  caused  the  English 
colonies  of  America  to  revolt  haunted  the 
men  at  PhUadelphla.  Ttiey  were  determined 
to  prevent  any  future  dictatorship  here. 

Out  of  this  fear  was  conceived  the  notion 
of  a  system  which  automatically  would  work 
against  the  concentration  of  too  much  power, 
especially  In  a  leader.  The  notion  was 
translated  Into  our  present  government 
apparatus  of  there  fundamental  divisions^ 
the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judi- 
ciary— each  with  specific  powers  to  restrain 
excesses  by  the  others. 

Thus  the  President  can  both  propoee  new 
laws  for  enactment  by  cong^'esa  and  veto 
others  enacted  against  his  wishes.  Congress 
can  override  his  veto  If  enough  voting 
strength  can  be  mustered.  And  the  courts 
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rule  on  the  validity  of  aU  legislation,  al- 
ways subject  to  correction  by  constitutional 
amendments  approved  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

This  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
served  Its  purpose  well  for  almost  200  years. 
It  has  done  so.  to  a  considerable  degree,  be- 
cause of  the  punitive  meastires  agreed  upon 
by  the  far-seeing  authors  of  our  national 
constitution.  And  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  the  wholly-innovative  device  of 
impeachment,  seldom  used  but  always  avaU- 
able  as  a  final  resort. 

Article  II,  Section  IV  of  the  Constitution 
sets  forth  the  device  In  deceptively  simple 
language  It  declares: 

"The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States.  shaU  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  lmf)eachment  for.  and 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  are  as  specif- 
ic as  the  grounds  for  them  were  left  vague. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  first,  must 
decide  by  majority  vote  to  adopt  a  bill  of 
charges  against  an  accused  official.  By  adopt- 
ing such  a  bill,  or  indictment,  the  House  im- 
peaches the  defendant — meaning  it  considers 
that  person  suspect  enough  to  merit  a  trial 
on  fitness  to  hold  office. 

When  an  official  is  impeached  In  this  fash- 
ion by  the  House — and  Impeachment  Is  syn- 
onymous with  indictment,  not  conviction 
or  ouster — the  case  goes  to  the  Senate  Sit- 
ting as  both  Judge  and  Jury,  the  Senate  then 
must  rule  whether  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty  or  Innocent  of  the  charges.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  Is  required  to  convict. 

All  this  may  be  elemental  to  legalists  famil- 
iar with  details  of  the  Constitution,  but  my 
mail  indicates  that  many  Americans  stlU  do 
not  fuUy  understand  It.  And  what  they  seem 
to  understand  least  Is  the  quite  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  the  Impeachment  process  It- 
self, and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  key  is  politics.  Thcjee  astute  men  at 
Philadelphia  who  had  just  gone  through  a 
bitterly  divisive  war  realized  that  future  dif- 
ferences of  political  opinion  could  endanger 
the  country  when  Its  leadership  became 
challenged  unreasonably.  So  they  did  every- 
thing possible  in  an  almost  impossible  quan- 
dary to  minimize  that  danger. 

Widely  read  articles  on  Impeachment  have 
overstressed  the  similarities  between  the  Im- 
peachment process  and  the  normal  Judicial 
system.  The  similarities  are  there,  but  im- 
peachment Is  NOT  by  any  means  the  same 
as  a  court  proceeding  It  is  something  quite 
unique. 

Impeachments,  first  of  all.  are  exempted 
from  the  constitutional  requirement  of  trial 
by  jury.  Jury  trials  require  a  unanimity 
which  politics  makes  Impossible  In  either 
house  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  a  Senate 
finding  of  guUt  following  a  House  impeach- 
ment, or  indictment,  the  defendant  Is  simply 
and  automatically  removed  from  office.  He 
has  no  appeal  from  the  riiCTT<i«umi  but  sub- 
sequent civil  court  action  is  required  to  exact 
further  penalties. 

Delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
gave  the  whole  matter  deep  thought.  They 
considered,  for  example,  turning  impeach- 
ment charges  over  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
resolution.  This  was  rejected,  primarily  on 
the  grounds  that  the  judges  were  so  few  in 
number  the  court  could  be  corrupted. 

Also  voted  down  on  similar  grounds  was  a 
proposal  by  Alexander  HamUton  to  leave  im- 
peachment decisions  to  a  special  court  made 
up  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the  13  original 
states.  An  entirely  extra-judicial  procedure 
ultimately  was  seen  as  vital,  yet  one  where 
politics  would  be  minimal. 

The  solution  already  has  br^n  Aesciibed, 
but  not  explained.  Recognizing  that  political 
Interests    were    bound    to    be    tr~clTed    In 
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ch&rgee  against  the  nation's  highest  officials, 
th«  authors  of  th«  Constitution  I»ft  it  to  a 
purely  political  body  to  make  them — namely 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  directly  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  the  people. 

As  an  Intended  decisive  safeguard  that 
politics  would  not  triumph  over  Jiistlce,  how- 
ever, it  w«s  agreed  that  the  non-elected 
members  of  our  original  Senate  ahould  be  the 
body  for  deciding  if  the  charges  ware  valid. 
It  was  successfully  argued  that  the  Senate 
would  be  large  and  diverse  enough  to  wash 
out  prejudice  one  way  or  anotbei^— especially 
with  the  two-thirds  vote  provision. 

The  main  point  was  something  else.  As  en- 
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vlBloned  and  created  by  the  men  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  VS.  Senate  was  to  be  something 
far  different  than  it  Is  now.  Its  members — 
two  from  each  of  the  13  sUtee — were  selected 
not  by  public  vote  but  were  designated  by 
the  various  state  legislatures.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  worthiest,  most  responsible 
and  distinguished  citizens  available — essenti- 
ally above  the  turmoil  and  combat  of  the 
political  arena. 

Recap txirlng  the  Philadelphia  vision  is  vital 
to  understanding.  The  ultimate  tribunal  In 
Impeachment  cases  was  to  be  26  of  the  na- 
tion's most  notable  men.  responsible  only  to 
their   proven    high   conscience   and    uncon- 


cerned with  public  preasures.  Men  like  Wash> 
Lngton,  Adams.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  the  others  who  drew  up  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

It  was  one  noble  vision  of  1787  which  hasnt 
worked  out  as  Intended.  Even  before  the  17th 
Amendment  providing  for  election  of  sena- 
ton  by  direct  popular  vote  was  ratified  In 
1913.  senators  had  long  since  proven  that 
playing  politics  Is  all  but  Irresistible  to  any- 
body engaged  in  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. 

How  this  happened,  and  Is  happening  right 
now,  will  be  discussed  In  a  second  column  on 
Impeachment  here  next  Sunday.  Watch  for  It 


SENATE— Wednesday,  May  8, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11 :30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  R. 
Ellson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

O  God,  whose  word  declares,  "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  In 
vain  that  build  it,"  we  thank  TTiee  for 
the  revelation  of  Thyself  In  the  law  of 
Sinai  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  thank 
Thee  for  Pounding  Fathers  who  built 
this  Republic  upon  the  sure  foundation 
of  Thy  word.  May  we  never  be  diverted 
from  Thy  precepts  or  allow  the  law  of 
God  to  be  diluted  or  compromised  by  the 
word  of  man.  Keep  us  so  committed  to 
truth  that  we  may  never  be  trapped  by 
falsehood,  so  dedicated  to  Thy  word  that 
no  unworthy  prompting  may  divert  us 
from  doing  Thy  will.  In  our  prayer  may 
we  come  to  know  Thy  will,  in  our  work 
help  us  to  do  Thy  will,  and  in  all  things 
so  to  comport  ourselves  as  to  be  worthy 
of  Thy  blessing. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  be 
servant  of  all.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINa 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlaitd). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknate, 
Prestoent  p«o  tkmtosz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  8. 1974. 
To  the  Smatf: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MFSSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  without  amendment  the  fol- 
lowing Senate  bills: 

8.  246.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
tolne  Chalaby; 


S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Ed- 
ward Scofleld  (Ernesto  Esplno) ;  and 

8.  3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  Indemnification  for 
any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  In  the  'Exhi- 
bition of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China"  while  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.    1716.  An   act   for  the   relief  of   Cpl. 
Paul  C.  Amedeo.  US.  Marine  Corps  Reserve: 
H.R.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUdred 
Christine  Ford; 

H.R.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
W.  Suchy.  second  lieutenant,  U.S.  Army, 
retired; 

HJi.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Berkley; 

HH.  3203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nepty 
Masauo  Jones; 

HH.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klmberly 
Fay  Tyndall,  and  Usa  Mlchele  Tyndall; 

H.R.  5011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Lennon; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlto 
Fernandez  Bautlsta; 

H.R.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty: 

HJl.  8322.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  WUUam 
L.  Cameron.  Jr.; 

HJl.  11013.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  FaraUon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Calif.,  as  wilderness;  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore; 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  im- 
ported .for  use  as  fuel: 

HJl.  11392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond Monroe; 

HJl.  11462.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJl.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  ceUulose  salts; 

H.R.  13261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tlo-al  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American 
nationals  settled  by  the  United  States- 
Hungarian  Claims  Agreement  of  March  6 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  Its  coverage  and  effectuating 
Its  enforcement: 

H.R.  13871.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  81 
of  subpart  O  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  Injuries! 
and  for  other  purposes; 


HJl.  14291.  An  act  to  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  per- 
mit U.S.  participation  in  International  en- 
forcement of  flah  conservation  In  additional 
geographic  areas,  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlan- 
tic Fisheries.  1949,  and  for  other  purpoMs; 
and 

H.R.  14354.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3072) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans;  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors ;  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

HJl.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Paul 
C.  Amedeo,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 

HJl.  1961.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlldnd 
Christine  Ford; 

HJl.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
W.  Suchy,  second  lieutenant,  U.8.  Army,  re- 
tired; 

H.R.  2960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Gertrude  Berkley; 

HJl.  3203.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nepty 
Masauo  Jones; 

HJl.  3632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klmberly 
Pay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall. 

HJl.  6011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jam«e 
Liennon; 

HJl.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlto 
Fernandez  Bautlsta: 

H.R.  8322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
L.  Cameron.  Jr.;  and 

H.R,  11392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond Monroe.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarUT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty: 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tartfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  imported  for 
use  as  fuel: 

H.R.  11452.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HJl.  12036.  An  act  to  suspend  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1976.  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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HJl.  11013.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  m  the  Farallon  National  WUdllfe 
Bafuge,  Calif.,  aa  wilderness;  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore; 
md  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.B.  13261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  United  States-Hun- 
garian Claims  Agreement  of  March  6,  1973, 
and  for  other  purjKSses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

HJl.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  Its  coverage  and  effectuating  Its 
enforcement;  and 

HJl.  13871.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
subpart  G  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  14291.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1960  to  permit  UJB. 
participation  in  International  enforcement  of 
flsh  conservation  in  additional  geographic 
areas,  pursuant  to  the  international  con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  14354.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  frc«n  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
munciated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
laid  before  the  Senate  sundry  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  7,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMnTEE    MEETING6   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
782,  783.  and  784. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADOrnONAL      ASSISTANT      SECRE- 
TARIES OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3031)  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  increase  the  compensation  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  provide  for  an  additional 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  (a)  section  5313  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(22)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  such  title  6  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph   (3). 

(c)  The  Acts  listed  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture" wherever  they  appear  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture": 

(1)  The  Act  of  lifarch  26,  1934  (48  Stat. 
467;  7U.S.C.  2210). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  5,  1939  (53  Stat.  809; 
7U.8.C.  2211). 

(d)  The  officer  occup3rlng  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may  assume  the 
duties  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
txire.  The  Individual  assuming  such  duties 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  hereafter  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlc\ilt\ire,  In  addition  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided  for  by 
law,  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shaU  be  ieq>onstble  for 
such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  <x  hereafter  prescribed 
by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  6316  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(4)"  at  the  end  of  paragn^ih  (11)  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

(b)  Bectkm  6316  trf  such  title  6  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  paragraph  (23 ) . 

(2)  By  striking  out  paragraph  (56) . 

(3)  By  striking  out  paragn4>h  (63)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(6S)  Administrator,  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.". 

(c)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
l>ered  2  of  19SS  (67  Stat.  633)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  9(a)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(62  Stat.  1072,  as  amended.  15  U£.C.  714g 
(a) ),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "The 
Board  shall  consist  of  seven  members  (In 
addition  to  the  Secretary) ,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
Its  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(1)  and  subsection  (c) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  appointment  of  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee to  flU  the  successor  position  created 
by  section  two  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  appointment  of 


a  Presidential  appointee  to  fill  the  sucoeesor 
poeltlmi  created  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  change  the  title  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for 
two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture;  and  for  other  purposes." 


PURCHASE.  SALE.  AND  EXCHANGE 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  ON  THE 
SPOKANE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  5035)  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  90-335  (82  Stat.  174)  relating  to 
the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reser- 
vation, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CERTAIN  MINERALS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
FOR  CHIPPEWA  CREE  TRIBE  OF 
ROCKY  BOY'S  RESERVATION, 
MONT. 

The  bm  (H.R.  5525)  to  declare  that 
certain  mineral  interests  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
P£issed. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACrr  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1769^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1769)  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  caused  by  avoid- 
able fires  and  fire  losses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  today  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  rate  of  death  and  property 
loss  from  Are  of  all  the  major  Industrialized 
nations  In  the  world; 

(2)  the  losses  of  life  and  property  resulting 
from  fire  which  are  now  being  experienced 
In  the  United  States  are  entirely  unaccept- 
able: 

(3)  while  Are  prevention  and  control  Is 
and  should  remain  a  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility, the  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  In  attaining  significant 
reduction  In  flre  losses; 

(4)  the  flreSghtlng  and  civU  defense  pro- 
grams in  each  locality  can  both  beneSt  from 
closer  cooperation; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  professional  train- 
ing and  education  primarily  oriented  toward 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  fire  depart- 
ments, developing  leadership  for  flre  preven- 
tion, and  reducing  flreflghter  Injuries; 

(6)  the  state-of-the-art  in  fighting  and  in 
protecting  persons  and  property  from  com- 
bustion hazards,  requires  additional  research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  fire  safety; 
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(7)  there  Is  a  need  for  a  national  flra  data 
coUectlon.  analysis,  and  dlsaemlnatk>n  sys- 
tem to  establish  priorities  for  research  and 
action: 

(8>  the  number  of  specialized  medical  cen- 
ters for  the  treatment  of  bums  which  are 
properly  equipped  and  staffed  to  save  lives 
and  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  flres  is 
severely  limited  In  the  United  States; 

(9)  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs  role  In  flre 
research  and  development,  information  col- 
lection and  dissemination,  and  education 
needs  to  be  further  strengthened  In  order 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's 
dedicated  flreflghtlng  forces  may  be  In- 
creased. 

DKCUARAnON  OF  POLICY 

Sbc.  3.  It  l3  therefore  and  hereby  declared 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  to — 

(1)  reduce  the  Nation's  losses  caused  by 
Are  through  better  efforts  to  prevent  flres 
from  starting  and  by  improving  the  efforts 
and  means  for  suppressing  flres; 

(2)  supplement  rather  than  supplant 
existing  programs  of  research,  training,  and 
education,  and  to  encourage  new  and  im- 
proved programs  and  activities  by  State  and 
local  governments; 

(3)  place  the  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  this  flre  reduction  effort  on  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  of  the  United  States: 

(4)  encourage  Increasing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Nation's  flreflghtlng  .md  clvU  de- 
fense forces  at  all  levels: 

(5)  carry  out  an  enhanced  public  educa- 
tion effort  aimed  at  Improving  the  under- 
standing by  every  citizen  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  flre  prevention,  flre  rescue,  and 
flreflghtlng; 

(8)  develop  and  provide  for  the  widest 
possible  use  of  new  approaches,  techniques, 
and  Improvements  In  flre  prevention  and 
control; 

(7)  establish  a  United  States  Plre  Acad- 
emy to  provide  training  and  education  be- 
yond the  basic  training  level : 

(8)  establish  an  integrated  and  compre- 
hensive flre  data  system;  and 

(9)  direct  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  conduct  an  intensified  program  of 
research  Into  the  treatment  of  bum  and 
smoke  injuries  and  the  rehabUitatlon  of 
victims  of  flres. 

TITLE  I 


NATIONAL     BUBEAIT     oF     FIKE     SATTTT 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Plre  Safety,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bureau". 

See.  103  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
ofjthe  Senate.  The  Director  shall  serve  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  5316  of  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code. 

S«c  103.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Bureau,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary",  and  In  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  State  and  local 
povernments  and  the  private  sector,  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  efforts  in  flre  prevention 
and  control  through  public  education,  ad- 
vanced technology,  training,  and  education 
Improved  statistics,  and  other  relevant 
efforts. 

fb)  The  Director  shall  insure  that  results 
and  advances  arUlng  from  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  are  disseminated  and  shall  encour- 
age their  use.  where  applicable,  to  further 
fire  safety  activitiee  and  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  flre-flghting  and  prevention 
activities. 

PtJBLIC    tDtrCATION 

S»c.  104.  The  Director  shaU  undertake.  In 
coUaboraUon  with  existing  public  and  pri- 
vate organl2!»tlons.  including  Civil  Defense 
org^uilutlons.    a   continuing    and   extensive 


program  of  pubUc  educaUon  In  flre  preven- 
tion and  flre  safety  which  shall  Include  spe- 
cialized   Information    aimed    at    those    par- 
Ucularly  vulnerable  to  flre  hazards  such  as 
the  young  and  the  elderly,  and  shall  sponsor 
and  encourage  research  Into  new  methods  of 
public  education  in  flre  prevention. 
rni«  TwanfOLocT 
Sk;.  106.  (a)  The  Director  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  continuing  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  use  by  the 
NaUon's  flre,  rescue,  and  civil  defense  serv- 
ices with  the  aim  of  making  available  Im- 
proved suppression,  protective,  auxiliary,  and 
warning    devices    Incorporating    the    latest 
technology.  In  the  conduct  of  this  program, 
the  standardization,  compatibility,  and  In- 
terchangeabUlty  of  flre  equipment  shall  be 
given  strong   attention.  Such   development, 
teatlng.     and     evaluation     activities     shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  safer,  less  cumbersome  articles  of  pro- 
tective clothing  including  helmete.  boots 
and  coats; 

(2)  breathing  apparatus  with  the  neces- 
sary duration  of  service,  reliability,  low 
weight,  and  ease  of  operation  for  practical 
use; 

(3)  safe  and  reliable  auxllUry  equipment 
for  use  In  flreflghtlng  such  as  flre  location 
detectors,  vlsval  and  audio  communications 
equipment,  and  new  types  of  mobile  equip- 
ment: 

(4)  special  clothing  and  equipment  needed 
for  brush  and  forest  flres.  oil  and  gasoline 
flres.  aircraft  flres  and  crash  rescue,  flres  oc- 
curring aboard  waterborne  vessels,  and  other 
special  flreflghtlng  situations; 

(5)  flre  detectors  for  residential  use  hav- 
ing high  sensitivity  and  reliabUlty  and  low 
cost  and  maintenance  to  insure  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  use; 

(fl)  in-place  flre  prevention  systems  of  in- 
creased reliabUlty  and   effectiveness: 

(7)  methods  of  testing  flre  alarms  and 
flre  protection  devices  and  systems  on  a  non- 
interference basis; 

(8)  the  development  of  purchase  specifica- 
tions, standards,  and  acceptance  and  valida- 
tion test  procedures  for  all  such  equipment 
and  devices: 

(9)  operation  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  flre  investigations  in  support  of 
the  activities  set  forth  in  this  section; 

(10)  such  other  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  activities  deemed  necessary  to 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  not  engage  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  such  equipment 
or  device  except  as  mav  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop, test,  and  evaluate  it. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  perform  studies  of 
the  operations  and  management  aspects  ol 
flre  departments  and  services  using  quan- 
titative techniques  including  operations  re- 
search, management  eccmomlcs.  cost  effec- 
tlveneaa  studies,  and  such  other  techniques 
as  are  found  applicable  and  useful.  Such 
studies  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  optimum  locaUon  of  flre  sUUons.  the 
manner  of  responding  to  alarms,  the  opera- 
tion of  cltywide  and  regional  flre  dispatch 
centers,  the  effectiveness,  frequency,  and 
methods  of  buUdlng  Inspections,  and  flre- 
flghtlng under  conditions  of  civil  disturb- 
ance. In  the  conduct  and  support  of  such 
studies  the  Director  is  authorized  to  perform 
operational  tests,  demonstration  projects, 
and  flre  Investigations. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  conduct  research 
on  problems  concerning  productivity  meas- 
urement of  flre  department  personnel,  anal- 
ysis of  Job  categorlee  and  skills  required 
under  varying  conditions,  reduction  of  in- 
juries to  flre  service  personnel,  the  most  ef- 
fective flre  prevention  efforts  by  flre  service 
personnel. 

(e)  In  conducting  the  program  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  MwUcable  technological  develop- 
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ments  which  have  been  made  in  other  lie 
partmentfi  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov' 
emment.    in   State   and   local  governments' 
and  In  business  and  Industry. 
rniK  DATA 
Sk.  lOfl.  (a)  The  Director  shall  operate  dl 
rectly   or   through    contracts   an    integrated' 
comprehensive   national    flre   data   program 
based  on  the  coUectlon.  analysis,  publication 
and    dissemination    of   flre    Information   re- 
lated to  the  prevention,  occurrence   control 
and  results  of  flres  of  all  types.  The  pro-' 
gram  shall   be   designed   to  provide  an  ac 
curate  national  picture  of  the  flre  problem 
Identify  major  problem  areas  and  assist  in 
setting   priorities,   determine   possible  solu- 
tlons  to  problems,  and  monitor  progress  of 
programs  to  reduce  flre  losses.  To  carry  out 
these  functions,  the  program  shall  include— 

(1)  information  on  the  frequency  causes 
spread,  and  extinguishment  of  flres; 

(2)  Information  on  the  number  of  injuries 
and  deaths  resulting  from  flres  including  the 
maximum  available  information  on  the 
specific  cavises  and  nature  of  such  injuries 
and  deaths,  and  information  on  pronertr 
losses:  •-    »-^  "J 

(3)  information  on  the  occupational  haz- 
ards of  firemen  Including  the  causes  of  death 
and  injury  to  firemen  arising  directly  and  in- 
directly from  flreflghtlng  activities; 

(4)  Information  on  all  types  of  flre  pre- 
vention activities  Including  Inspection  piac- 
tlces; 

(5)  technical  information  related  to  buUd- 
lng construction,  flre  properties  of  materUls 
and  other  similar  information; 

(6)  information  on  flre  prevention  and 
control  laws,  systems,  methods,  techniques 
and  administrative  structures  used  in  for- 
eign nations: 

(7)  information  on  the  causes,  behavior 
and  best  method  of  control  of  other  types  of 
flres.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  forest 
flres.  brush  fires,  flres  underground.  oU  blow- 
out flres,  and  waterborne  flres:  and 

(8)  such  other  Information  and  data  as  is 
Judged  useful  and  applicable. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  comprehensive 
fire  data  and  information  program  the  Di- 
rector la  authorized  to  develop  standardised 
data  reporting  methods  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  State,  local,  and  other  agencies 
public  and  private,  in  developing  and  report- 
ing information. 

(c)  In  the  conduct  of  the  comprehensive 
flre  dau  and  information  program  the  Di- 
rector is  authorised  to  make  full  use  of 
existing  data  gathering  and  analysis  orga- 
nizations,  both   pubUo  and  private. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  Insure  dissemina- 
tion of  such  fire  data  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent, and  shall  make  the  data  available  In 
appropriate  form  to  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  governments,  private  organizations. 
Industry,  and  bJisiness,  and  other  Interested 
f)ersons. 

riKX  TKAlNIIirc  AND  EDtrCATION 


Sic.  107.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  part 
of  the  Bureau,  a  United  States  Fire  Academy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Academy") 
which  shall  have  the  mission  of  advancing 
the  professional  development  of  flre  service 
personnel,  clvU  defense  personnel,  and  re- 
lated flre  safety  personnel. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Superintendent  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  SecreUry  and  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

(c)  The  Academy  shall  consist  of  such 
buUdlngs  and  faculties  and  have  such  teach- 
ing staff  and  other  personnel  as  the  Super- 
intendent determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Superintendent  shall  hare  authority  to  en- 
ter Into  such  contracts  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  preceding  sentence. 
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Sec.  108.  The  Academy  shall  be  located  on 
such  site  or  sites  as  the  Secretary  selects  sub- 
ject to  the  following  provisions: 

la)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Site  Selection  Board  consisting  of  the 
Academy  Superintendent  and  two  other 
members  to  surrey  the  most  suitable  site*  for 
the  location  of  the  Academy  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Site  Selection  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary. In  making  their  recommendations 
and  final  selection,  shaU  give  consideration 
to  the  training  and  facility  needs  of  the 
Academy,  the  accessibUlty  and  travel  dis- 
tance to  the  site  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, environmental  effects,  the  possibility  of 
using  a  surplus  Oovernment  facility,  and 
such  other  factors  as  are  deemed  Important 
and  relevant. 

Sec.  109.  In  furtherance  of  the  mission  of 
the  Academy,  the  Superintendent  Is  author- 
ized to — 

(a)  cfynAnct  courses  and  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  In — 

(1)  the  techniques  of  flre  prevention,  fire 
inspection,  flreflghtlng.  and  flre  and  arson 
investigation  for  members  of  the  flreflghtlng 
forces  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  tactics  and  command  of  flreflght- 
lng for  present  and  future  flre  chiefs  and 
commanders  of  subordinate  flre  units; 

(3)  the  administration  and  management  of 
flre  departments  and  flre  services; 

(4)  the  tactical  training  of  personnel  in 
the  speciaUzed  field  of  aircraft  fire  control 
and  crash  rescue  and  the  field  of  fires  oc- 
curlng  aboard  waterborne  vessels; 

(5)  such  other  subjects  including  civil 
defense  related  subjects  and  fields  of  study 
as  are   deemed   necessary  or   desirable;    and 

(6)  the  training  of  present  and  future  in- 
structors In  all  of  the  above  subjects; 

(b)  develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
correspondence  courses  to  advance  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  fire  service  person- 
nel: 

(c)  encourage  new  and  existing  programs 
of  education  and  training  by  local  fire  units 
and  departments.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  institutions  by  supple- 
menting and  supporting — 

(1)  vocational  training  in  the  techniques 
of  fire  prevention,  flre  inspection,  flreflghtlng. 
and  flre  and  arson  Investigations: 

<2)  the  establishment  of  flre  training 
courses  and  programs  at  Junior  coUeges;  and 

(3)  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
number  of  four-year  d«gr«e  programs  In  flre 
engineering  at  colleges  and  universities 
found  necessary  by  the  Superintendent  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  graduates; 

(d)  provide  stipends  to  students  attend- 
ing courses  and  programs  approved  by  the 
Academy  at  uxUversltles  and  colleges  In 
amounts  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
attendance; 

(e)  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
flre  service  training  programs  through  grants, 
contracts,  or  otherwise;   and 

ij)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  Inclusion  of 
flre  prevention  and  detection  technology  and 
practices  In  the  education  and  professional 
practice  of  architects,  builders,  city  planners, 
and  others  engaged  in  design  and  planning 
affected  by  flre  safety  problems. 

Sec.  110.  The  Superintendent  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  study  of  the  needs  and  pontents 
of  the  educational  and  training  programs 
needed  at  the  Academy  and  elsewhere  to 
educate,  train,  and  maintain  the  Nation's  flre 
farces.  He  shall  coordinate  these  studies  with 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Civil  Defense 
Staff  College. 

Sec.  m.  The  Superintendent  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Flre  Training  and  Edu- 
cation which  shall  inquire  Into  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  desirability 
<rf  establishing  a  mechanism  tat  accredita- 
tion of  flre  training  and  education  programs 
and  courses,  and  the  role  which  the  Academy 


should  play  if  such  programs  are  recom- 
mended. The  Conunlttee  shall  consist  of  the 
Superintendent  as  Chairman  and  eighteen 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent from  among  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions possessing  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  fire  training  and  edu- 
cation or  In  related  flelds.  The  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  for 
transmission  to  the  Secretary  within  one 
year  after  Its  appointment  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions; and  upon  the  submission  of  such  re- 
port the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  actual- 
ly incurred  by  him  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  such. 

Sec.  112.  The  Superintendent  shall  admit 
to  the  courses  and  programs  of  the  Academy 
Individuals  who  are  members  of  the  fire- 
fighting,  rescue,  and  civil  defense  forces  of 
the  Nation  and  such  other  Individuals,  in- 
cluding candidates  for  membership  In  these 
forces,  as  he  determines  can  t>eneflt  from 
attendance.  Students  shall  be  admitted  from 
any  State  In  the  Nation  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401 )  with  due  regard  to  the  adequate 
representation  In  the  student  body  of  all 
geographic  sections  of  the  country.  In  select- 
ing students  the  Superintendent  shall  seek 
nominations  and  advice  from  fire  depart- 
ments, civil  defense  organizations,  and  other 
organizations  who  wish  to  send  students  to 
the  Academy. 

Sec.  113.  The  Superintendent  may  establish 
fees  and  other  charges  for  attendance  at 
cotirses  and  programs  offered  by  the  Academy. 
Sec.  114.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  provide  stipends  to  students  attending 
Academy  courses  and  programs  in  amounts 
up  to  76  per  centimi  of  the  cost  of  attendance 
as  established  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  115.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  provide  scholarships  to  students  attending 
full  time  at  a  flre  engineering  program  of 
a  two-year  Junior  college  or  the  last  two  years 
of  a  four-year  engineering  program  at  college 
or  imiverslty. 

Sec.  lie.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  make,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make, 
payments  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  loans,  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per  academic 
year  for  any  individual,  to  Individuals  en- 
rolled on  a  fuU-tlme  basis  In  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs  In  flre  research  or  en- 
gineering recognized  by  the  Superintendent. 
Loans  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Superinten- 
dent and  each  Institution  involved  may 
Jointly  determine. 

Sec.  117.  The  Superintendent  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  short  courses,  seminars,  work- 
sh(H>s,  conferences,  and  slmUar  education  and 
training  activities  in  all  parts  and  localities 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  118.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Ftie 
Academy.  The  function  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors shall  be  to  review  annually  the  program 
of  the  Academy  and  make  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  Academy  and  any  Improve- 
ments therehi  which  the  Board  of  Visitors 
deems  desirable.  The  Board  of  Visitors  shall 
consist  of  eight  individuals  designated  by  the 
Secretary  including  persons  who  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flre  service  community  or 
who  otherwise  possess  q>eclal  knowledge  and 
experience  In  flre  prevention  or  flre  training 
or  in  related  flelds  or  who  are  active  In  the 
fleld  of  education  generally.  Of  the  members 
first  designated  three  shall  be  designated  to 
serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  three  for  terms 
of  two  years,  and  two  for  terms  of  three  years. 
Persons  designated  thereafter  shaU  serve  for 
terms  of  three  years,  except  that  If  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  dies  or  resigns,  a  suc- 
cessor shall  be  designated  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term.  Each  member  of  the 


Board  shall  be  reimbursed  tor  any  expenses 
actuaUy  incurred  by  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  sa  such. 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Each  flre  district  or  depart- 
ment that  engages  In  the  flghtlng  of  a  flre  on 
Federal  property  may  file  a  report  with  the 
Bureau  setting  forth — 

(1)  the  amount  of  losses  and  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  district  or  department  as  a 
result  of  flghtlng  such  flxe; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  operation  for  such 
district  or  department  during  the  year  In 
which  the  repKjrt  Is  flled  and  diulng  the 
preceding  year;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  total  cost  of  operation 
for  such  district  or  department  during  the 
year  following  that  year  in  which  the  report 
is  flled. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  flled  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Director  shaU  pay  to  each 
such  district  or  department  a  sum  v^lch 
shall  represent  the  cost  to  such  district  or 
department  of  fighting  such  fire,  less  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  for 
fire  protection  services,  If  any,  for  the  period 
between  the  beginning  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment period  untU  the  time  of  the  fire,  as 
dete'-mined  by  the  Director. 

(c)  In  each  Instance  where  the  Director 
makes  payment  under  subsection  ( b ) ,  the 
President  shaU  take  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  the  Federal  depart- 
ment OT  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  property  where  the  fire  ocCTined 
shall  reimburse  the  DlrectcK-  within  30  days 
for  the  amount  paid  to  the  flre  district  or 
department.  Such  fmymenta  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  the  Director 
made  payment  to  the  fint  district  or  depart- 
ment and  shaU  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  120.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed (2,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974. 

TITLE  n 
nsE  reseajicb  center 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Flre 
Research  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Center")  which  shaU  have  the  mission 
of  performing  and  supporting  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  on  all  aspects  of  fire  with 
the  aim  of  providing  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  applicable  to  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  fires. 

(b)  The  Center  shaU  conduct  directly  or 
through  contracts  or  grants  a  program  of 
basic  and  appUed  fire  research  aimed  at 
arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  underlying  all  aspects  of 
flre.  Such  program  shaU  Include  scientific 
and  field  investigations  of — 

(1)  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  combus- 
tion processes: 

(2)  the  dynamics  of  fiame  IgnltlMi,  flame 
spread,  and  flame  extingulahmeat; 

(3)  the  composition  of  combustion  prod- 
ucts developed  by  various  sources  and  under 
various  environmental   conditions; 

(4)  the  early  stages  of  fires  in  buUdlngs 
and  other  structures,  structural  subsystems, 
and  structural  components  and  aU  other 
types  of  fires,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
forest  flres,  fires  underground.  oU  blowout 
fires,  brush  fires,  and  waterborne  fires  with 
the  aim  of  improving  early  detection  capabil- 
ity; 

(5)  the  behavior  of  fire  involving  aU  types 
of  buildings  and  other  structures  and  their 
contents  (including  mobUe  homes  and  high- 
rise  buUdlngs.  construction  materials,  floor 
and  wall  coverings,  coatings,  furnishing,  and 
other  oombustlble  materials);  and  all  other 
types  of  flres  (Including  forest  flres,  fires  un- 
dergroiind.  oil  blowout  flres.  brush  fires,  and 
waterborne  fires  >; 

(6)  the  unique  aspects  of  flre  hasards  arls- 
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lug  trom  the  transportation  and  uae  In 
Industii&l  and  professional  prsctloes  of  com- 
buatlble  gases,  fluids,  and  materials; 

(7)  design  concepts  for  providing  increased 
fire  safety  consistent  with  habltablilty,  com- 
fort, and  human  Impace,  In  buildings  and 
other  structures:  and 

(B)  such  other  aspects  of  the  fire  process 
as  are  deemed  useful  for  pursuing  the  mis- 
sion at  the  Are  reaearch  program. 

(c)  The  Center  shall  conduct  directly  or 
throu^  contracts  or  grants  research  Into 
the  biological,  physiological,  and  psycho- 
logical factors  affecting  the  human  victims 
of  fires  and  the  performance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual members  of  Are  protection  forces. 
Such  research  shall  include — 

(1)  the  biological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  toxic  substances  encountered  In  fires; 

(2)  the  traum&.  cardiac  conditions,  and 
other  hazards  resulting  from  exposure  to 
fixes: 

(3)  the  development  of  simple,  reliable 
t«8t«  for  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
death  from  fires; 

(4)  improved  methods  of  providing  first 
aid  to  the  victims  of  fires; 

(5)  the  psychological  and  motivational 
characteristics  of  persons  who  engage  in 
arson,  and  the  prediction  and  cure  of  such 
behavior: 

(6)  the  conditions  of  stress  encountered 
by  firefighters,  their  effects,  and  their  al- 
leviation or  reduction; 

(7)  such  other  biological,  physiological, 
and  psychological  effects  of  fire  as  may  have 
significance  for  purposes  of  tliis  section. 

Ssc.  203.  The  Director  shall  insure  that 
the  results  and  advances  arising  from  the 
worlc  of  the  Center  are  disseminated  and  en- 
courage the  incorporation  of  these  results 
and  advances  into  the  relevant  building 
codes,  fire  codes,  model  codee,  and  other 
relevant  codes,  test  ntethods,  and  standards. 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  development  and  adoption  of 
uniform  codes,  test  methods,  and  standards 
aimed  at  reducing  fire  losses  and  costs  of 
fire  protection. 

Sac.  203.  roT  the  piirpooes  of  this  title 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1S76. 

Sec.  204.  Title  I  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
S«kfety  Act  of  1968  (Act  of  March  1.  1968.  82 
Stat.  34;  16  VS.C.  278f  and  a78g)  1b  hereby 
repealed,  and  sections  301  and  203  of  this 
Act  are  Inserted  as  eectiona  10  and  17  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  ( 16  U^.C.  a78f  and 
378g) . 

TTTLK  III 
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vxcmcsornsi 
8k:.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish,  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  in  cooperatkm  with 
the  Secretary,  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
search on  boras,  treatment  of  burn  Injunes, 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  fires.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  shall — 

(1)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  of  twenty-five 
additional  bum  centers,  which  shall  com- 
prise separate  hospital  faculties  providing 
specialized  burn  treatment  and  including  re- 
search and  teaching  programs,  and  twenty- 
five  additional  burn  units,  which  shall  com- 
prise specialized  faculties  In  general  bo^ltals 
used  only  for  bum  victims; 

(2)  provide  training  and  continuing  sup- 
port of  specialists  to  staff  the  new  bum  cen- 
ters and  bum  units; 

(3)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment In  *wneral  hospitals  of  ninety  bum  pro- 
grams, which  comprise  staffs  of  bum  inlury 
specialists; 

(4)  provide  special  training  in  emergency 
care  for  bum  victims; 

(5)  augment  sponsorship  of  reaeaich  on 
burns  and  burn  treatment; 


(6)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  reeearch  concerning  snoke  In- 
halation injuries;  and 

(7)  sponsor  and  support  other  research 
and  training  programs  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  burn  injury  victims. 

TTTLiE  IV 

AOICINDSTKATIVX  AND  BXLATXD  PIOVISIONB 

3»c.  401.  For  purposes  of  thU  Act  the  terms 
"SUte"  and  "United  SUtes"  Include  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam.  the  Canal  Zone,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Sbc.  402.  Por  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "fire  department"  means  (and  the 
terms  "fire  prevention",  "fire  fighting",  and 
"fire  control"  relate  to  activities  conducted 
by)  any  organization  consisting  of  person- 
nel, apparatus,  and  equipment  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  chief  officer  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  protecting  property  and 
maintaining  the  public's  safety  and  welfare 
from  the  inherent  dangers  of  fire.  The  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  organization  may  be  sal- 
aried, volunteer,  or  a  combination  thereof; 
and  the  location  of  the  organization  and  Its 
responsibility  for  extinguishment  and  sup- 
pression of  fire  shall  Include  (but  not  be  lim- 
ited to)  a  city,  town,  borough,  parish, 
county,  fire  district,  fire  protection  district 
or  rural  fire  district. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  its  activities  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  or  to  determine  whether 
a  proposed  activity  Is  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 
Sac.  404.  All  property  rights  with  respect  to 
inventions  or  discoveries  made  In  the  course 
of  or  under  contract  with  any  Government 
agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  basic  poUcles  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Statement  of  Government  Pat- 
ent Policy  Issued  August  23,  1971,  or  such 
revisions  of  that  Statement  of  Policy  as  may 
subsequently  be  promulgated  and  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Ssc.  405.  Any  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  and 
section  301  of  tlUe  ni  of  this  Act  may  be 
carried  out  directly  or  through  contracts 
or  grants. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  enhance  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
reducing  the  human  and  material  losses  re- 
sulting from  fires  through  better  fire  pre- 
vention and  control,  and  for  other  purposes." 


Ttie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nomlnatlom 
In  the  UJ3.  Air  Ptorce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  coosidered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


TJB.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
Uons  will  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  request. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleit 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
same  request. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARYS  DESK 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Magkuson.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Stbvxns,  and  Mr.  Bkall  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nomlnatiom 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  In  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  they  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.   AIR  FORCE 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  TO 
DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  LAW 
ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Utah.  Mr.  Moss,  addressed  the  Duquesne 
University  Law  Alumni  Association  on 
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the  subject  of  Impeachment  procedures 
in  the  Senate.  He  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  tills  observation : 

It  la  Improper  and  at  odds  with,  In  Hamil- 
ton's phrase,  "the  delicacy  and  magnitude  of 
our  trust."  for  Senators  to  Issue  Judgment  on 
the  President  before  the  orderly  presentation 
of  evidence  to  a  Senate  assembled  as  a  court 
for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment. 

Because  it  does  seem  increasingly  likely 
that  the  Constitutional  processes  which  have 
been  going  forward  in  the  House  will  bring 
to  the  Senate  the  impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident, it  Is  proper,  indeed  it  is  our  duty,  to 
give  careful,  advance  consideration  to  the 
procedures  which  would  govern  the  conduct 
of  an  Impeachment  trial. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Utah's 
remarks  will  be  of  keen  Interest  to  the 
rest  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
excerpts  from  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

SXCXKPTS 

The  Impeachment  process  in  the  Senate 
officially  begins  with  notification  by  the 
House.  In  the  case  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
Senate  received  two  members  of  Congress, 
Jotm  Bingham  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who 
delivered  the  following  message: 

"By  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  ^pear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  crfBce;  and  we  do  further  in- 
tacm  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular 
articles  of  Impeachment  against  him,  and 
make  good  the  saxne;  and  in  their  name  we 
do  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for 
the  appearance  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson 
to  answer  to  said  Impeachment." 

The  subsequent  events  leading  up  to  and 
Including  the  beginning  of  the  trial  at  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  is  of  interest  because  of  the 
light  they  shed  on  some  of  the  unreserved 
conflicts  concerning  the  conduct  of  Impeach- 
msDt  trials. 

After  receiving  the  House  message  the  Sen- 
ate created  a  select  conunlttee  to  consider 
it  and  report  back  to  the  Senate.  That  was 
on  a  Tuesday.  Acting  with  a  speed  unchar- 
acteristic of  congressional  committees  today, 
the  select  committee  reported  back  on  Fri- 
day, submitting  a  report  prescribing  rules  of 
proceeding  for  the  Senate  "when  sitting  as 
s  high  court  of  impeachment".  The  Senate, 
acting  with  like  speed,  adopted  the  rules  on 
Monday.  March  2, 1868. 

On  Wednesday.  March  4,  the  House  man- 
agere.  Bingham  and  Stevens,  exhibited  the 
articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  which 
•et  the  next  day  for  the  start  of  the  trial 
and  requested  the  attendance  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  On  March  6.  the  Chief  Justice  en- 
tered the  Senate  Chamber  In  his  robes,  ac- 
companied by  Justice  Nelson,  Senior  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had 
Justice  Nelson  administer  to  him  the  oath 
the  Senate  rules  provided  be  administered 
to  Senators,  although  the  rules  had  not  pro- 
vided for  an  oath  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

He  then  administered  the  <Mtth,  to  "do 
impartial  Justice  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws"  In  the  trUl  of  the  In^Mach- 
ment,  to  the  Senators. 

The  next  day  the  Chief  Justice  took  the 
position  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
0*  Impeachment,  would  have  to  re-adopt  its 
rales  of  March  2.  because  It  was  now  not 
•tttlng  in  a  legislative  capacity.  The  Senate 
did  so. 


Those  rules  with  one  addition  nvide  in  1935 
have  remained  unchanged  since  their 
adoption  and  are  still  in  effect  as  the 
"Senate  rules  of  procedure  and  practice  when 
sitting  for  Impeachment  trials". 

The  rules  provide  for  the  necessary  house- 
keeping details:  informing  the  House  of  the 
Senate's  readiness  to  proceed;  sUence  In  the 
Senate  chamber;  and  so  forth.  Ths  rules 
also  govern  the  parliamentary  issues  which 
arise  In  such  a  proceeding:  time  limits  on 
debated  questions  and  motions;  when  roll- 
call  votes  must  be  taken;  suspiension  of  other 
business  of  the  Senate.  Finally,  the  rules  set 
forth  the  manner  of  conducting  the  trial; 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presiding  officer; 
the  powers  of  the  Senate;  the  admission  of 
counsel  for  the  parties;  motions,  examination 
of  witnesses;  questions  from  and  testimony 
by   Senatcn^. 

The  rules  vary  in  important  respects  from 
the  usual  rules  of  procedure  in  clvU  and 
criminal  trials. 

For  example,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
a  Senator  be  disqualified  for  bias  or  Interest. 
In  the  Johnson  impeachment  trial,  Senator 
Wade,  the  President  pro  tem,  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  had  Presi- 
dent Johnson  been  convicted,  voted,  and 
voted  for  conviction.  Senator  Patterson,  who 
was  President  Johnson's  son-ln-Iaw,  voted 
for  acquittal.  Senator  Sprague,  who  was 
Chief  Justice  Chase's  son-in-law,  took  part 
and  voted  for  conviction. 

The  person  impeached,  referred  to  as  the 
respondent,  is  not  required  to  be  present, 
but  may  appear  solely  by  counsel  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did.  On  the  other  band,  not 
Just  the  managers  from  the  House,  who  act  as 
the  prosecutors,  but  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives  is  privileged  to  attend  and  sit 
In  the  Senate  chamber. 

Oral  testimony  may  be  presented  before 
the  full  Senate,  or  (and  this  was  the  1935 
addition  to  the  rules)  it  may  be  taken  before 
a  cdmmlttee  of  twelve  Senators. 

Senators  act  as  both  judge  and  Jury.  TTiey 
have  power  to  rule  on  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence including,  of  eoxirae,  relevancy,  and 
may  question  the  witnesses.  The  rules  pro- 
vide, however,  that  Senators  may  only  put 
questions  to  a  witness  in  writing  and  through 
the  presiding  officer,  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  role  of  the  Chief  Justice  Is  the  least 
clearly  defined  of  all  the  variables  in  the  Im- 
peachment process.  The  part  taken  by  Chief 
Jttstlce  Chase  in  the  Johnson  Impeachment, 
however,  created  a  precedent  for  strong  and 
active  participation  by  the  Chief  Justice.  At 
one  point,  the  Senate  was  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  time  to  allow  the  president 
to  answer  the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  Senate  retire  to  de- 
liberate the  question  in  private.  The  Chief 
Justice  accompanied  the  Senators  to  their 
conference  room,  leaving  no  doubt  that  he 
felt  his  presence  was  required  at  every  point 
of  the  Senate's  considerations. 

On  another  occasion,  although  the  relevant 
rule  of  proceeding  said  merely  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  could  "submit  to  the  Senate, 
without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence 
and  incidental  questions",  the  Chief  Justice 
ruled  that  certain  evidence  was  competent, 
subject  to  a  contrary  ruling  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  Drake  objected  that  the  Chief  Justice 
bad  to  submit  all  Initial  rulings  td  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice  maintained  that  the 
duty  to  mle  in  the  first  Instance  was  his, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  On  a 
procedural  question  to  consider  this  ruling 
there  was  a  tie,  and  Chase  proceeded  to  break 
It  by  voting  to  sustain  his  ruling,  asserting 
the  power  belonging  to  the  Vice  President  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  vote  In  the 
case  of  a  tie. 

The  matter  was  resolved  In  favor  of  the 
Chief  Justice  on  both  questions.  A  motion  to 
declare  his  tle-bnaklng  vote  "without  au- 


thority" was  defeated,  and  the  rules  were 
amended  to  provide  that  the  presiding  officer 
may  rule  on  all  evidentiary  questions,  sub- 
ject to  a  request  by  some  members  of  the 
Senate  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  there- 
upon. 

Thereafter  Chief  Justice  Chase  ruled  on  all 
questions  of  evidence,  and  was  overruled  by 
the  Senate  17  times. 

Testimony  Is  taken  In  open  session,  but 
deliberations  before  the  final  vote  on  the 
articles  are  in  closed  session.  The  final  vote  is 
then  taken  in  open  session,  with  the  question 
put  to  each  Senator  individually  on  each  arti- 
cle of  Impeachment.  Obviously,  the  Senate 
in  1868  did  not  have  to  decide  on  whether 
television  coverage  was  permissable  or  de- 
sirable. That  must  be  resolved  by  this  Senate 
in  the  event  of  trial. 

Of  course,  a  two -thirds  vote  by  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  is  necessary  to  find  the  re- 
spondent guilty.  A  lesser  vote  or  a  final  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment without  voting  on  an  article, 
automatically  acts  as  a  judgment  of  acquittal 
as  to  that  article.  Of  the  eleven  articles  of  Im- 
I>eachment  against  President  Johnson,  only 
three  were  voted  upon,  and  the  President  was 
acquitted  on  all  three.  The  Senate  then  ad- 
journed without  consideration  of  the  rest  of 
the  articles. 

The  system,  as  I  h<^>e  this  summary  of  it 
has  shown,  has  by  no  means  been  perfected. 
Vague  and  uncertain  spots  appear  through- 
out. To  name  just  one,  the  applicabUlty  of 
the  various  safeguards  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
may  well  become  a  vexing  problem.  It  would 
be  clearly  incongruous  to  apply  some  of  these 
safeguards  to  the  Impmachment  process:  The 
tMin  on  double  Jeopardy,  for  exsmaple,  is  inap- 
posite because  of  the  express  language  of  the 
basic  impeachment  clause,  which  provides 
that  "the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 
law."  What,  however,  of  the  prlvUege  against 
self-incrimination?  What  would  be  the  proper 
action  as  a  result  of  its  invocation? 

HamUton  eloquently  p>otnted  out  the  dan- 
ger that  all  such  questions  arising  out  of  an 
Impeachment  proceeding  might  be  resolved 
by  factional  self-interest  rather  than  the 
search  for  justice.  Writing  In  the  FederaUst, 
number  66.  he  said : 

"A  well -constituted  court  for  the  trial  of 
Impeachment  is  an  object  not  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  difficult  to  be  obtained  In  a  gov- 
ernment wholly  elective.  The  subjects  of  Its 
Jurisdiction  are  those  offenses  which  proceed 
from  the  misconduct  of  public  men,  or,  in 
otaher  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of 
some  public  trust.  They  are  of  a  nature 
which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  de- 
nominated political,  as  they  relate  chlefiy  to 
injuries  done  Immediately  to  the  society  it- 
self. The  prosecution  of  them,  for  this  rea- 
son, will  seldom  faU  to  agitate  the  passions 
of  the  whole  community,  and  to  divide  It 
tetX)  parties  more  or  less  friendly  or  inimical 
to  the  accused.  In  many  cases  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  pre-existing  factions,  and  will 
enlist  all  their  animosities,  partialities,  in- 
fluence, and  Interest  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other;  and  in  such  cases  there  will  always 
be  the  greatest  danger  that  the  decision 
will  be  regulated  more  by  the  comparative 
strength  of  parties  than  by  the  real  demon- 
strations of  Innocence  or  guilt." 

If  the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon 
should  reach  the  Senate,  it  will  bring  with  It 
some  hard  questions.  The  long,  hard  struggle 
toward  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  toward  the 
rule  of  law,  toward  a  government  that  derives 
its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, will  never  be  more  clearly  on  the  line 
than  then,  when  each  senator  will  have  to 
undertake  to  answer  those  questions,  for 
himself  and  for  the  Nation. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President 


TRANSCRIPTS  OF  TAPES  SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  PRESIDENT:  PUB- 
LIC TRANSCRIPTS— IV 

Appendix  8.  Meeting:  The  President.  Hal- 
dleman.  Ehrllchm&n,  Dean  and  Mltohell.  BOB 
Office.  March  23,  1973.  (1:67-3:43  pm)  : 

P.  Well,  John  how  are  you?  It  la  good  to 
see  you. 

M.  Mr  President.  I  am  Just  great — how  are 
you? 

P.  You're  a  big  Wall  Street  lawyer— you  do 
have  to  admit  you're  rich — 

M.  Not  In  front  of  all  these  people  who  help 
collect  taxes.  But  I  can  report  that  the  firm 
Is  doing  quite  well.  i 

P    Are  they?  ' 

E.  There  Isn't  any  reason  why  It  shouldn't. 
M.  I  would  agree. 

E.  (flrst  part  not  audible)  Eattland  Is 
going  to  postpone  any  further  hearings  on 
Oray  for  two  weelos  and  allow  things  to  cool 
off  a  Uttle  bit.  He  thinks  Oray  Is  dead  on  the 
Floor. 

P.  He's  probably  right — poor  guy. 
H.  Oray,  the  symbol  of  wisdom  today  and 
future  counsel  for  tomorrow. 

D    Maybe   someone    will    shoot    him. 
Laughter. 
P.  How's  that? 

H.  He  said  yes  he  thinks  John  Dean  did  lie 
to  the  FBI  when  he  said  he  wasn't  sure 
whether  Howard  Hunt  had  an  office  In  the 
White  House 

D.  I  said  I  had  to  check  It  out — what  hap- 
pened Is  that  the  agent  asked  !f  he  could  see 
the  office    It  occurred  right  after  an  Inter- 
view and  I  said  I  would  have  to  ch«ck  that 
out.  And  now  it  has  been  Interpreted  that  I 
was  lying  to  the  FBI  about  the  fact  that  he 
had  an  office  or  didn't  have  an  offlc*  here. 
H.  Which   wasn't  the  question — 
D.  Which  wasn't  the  question — right. 
H.  But  the  headline   for   tonight   will   be 
"Oray  Says  Dean  Lies  " 

P.  Oray  apparently  didn't  know  what  the 
testimony  was — 

D.  He  never  really  sought  to  And  out  the 
facts  on  the  question. 

P.  Or  the  question,  perhaps  wets  put  In  a 
way  that — that  he  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion. 
H.  (something  Inaudible) 
M.  Another  factor — those  agenta  may  not 
have  reported  It  exactly. 
D.  That's  right. 

H.  Oray  says  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  FBI  In- 
terview with  Dean  on  (Inaudible) — Doan  said 
I  wUl  have  to  check  It  out  when  asked  if 
Hunt  had  a  White  House  office — ^he  waan't 
asked  that— he  was  asked  If  they  could  see 
the  White  House  office  Hunt  bad,  and  Dean 
said  I  will  have  to  check  that.  So  then  they 
say  did  Dean  Ue  to  the  agents  and  perhaps 
to  Oray?  Looking  back  I  would  have  to  say 
that  you  were  absolutely  correct. 

D.  It's    such    an    Irrelerant    point    even' — 
that  Is  the  funny  thing. 
P.  As  a  matter  of  fact  though — (Inaudible) 
D.  They  are  working  on  It  right  now  and 
we  should  have  It  In  the  next  hour. 
H.  Wasn't  Oray  responsible  for  (Inaudible) 
D.  Well.  (Inaudible)  haa  It  right  now.  I  Just 
talked  to  him.  He  would  like  to  sit  down  and 
have  the  Senator  talk  to  you  right  now  be- 
cause Byrd  has  Indicated  that  he  would  Uke 
to  have  all  the  records  of  all  the  conversa- 
tions we  have  had  since  the  hearings  started. 
It  seems  to  me  you  had  called  me — you  had 
initiated  the  calls — to  report  on  the  hearings. 
P.  Well — what's  that  all  about? 
D.   He's   a   very   down   man   right   now — I 
might  say. 


H.  (Inaudible)  Did  you  check — 
D.  They  are  trying  to  find  It  over  there 
right  now.  They  are  trying  to  find  a  copy  of 
the  transcript. 
H.  (Inaudible) 

D.  In  fact  that  Is  a  good  point  for  Zlegler 
to  say — that  U  what  It  reminds  me  of  too. 
H.  (Inaudible) 

P.  Well  he  may  be  feeling  sorrv  for  him- 
self (Inaudible). 

D.  He  sounds  down — he  realized  after  our 
converMtlon  he  sounded  down — and  I  said, 
well  I  will  talk  to  you  later  Pat  and  I  needed 
conversion.  He  sort  of  paused  and  said,  "boy 
I'm  tired — keep  the  faith." 

H.  (Inaudible)   Has  he  been  coached? 
D.  I  don't  think  so — Dick  Moore  is  talking 
with  him  right  now  to  get  his  feeling. 

P.  What  did  Dick  have  to  say?  He  won't  be 
able  to  get  a  solution. 

D.  (Inaudible)  on  the  specifics. 
H.  Here  they  go — they  all  get  on  the  wire 
right  quick. 

D.  They  got  material — what  they  wanted — 
the  Information  they  wanted  was  In  the 
office. 

P.  It  was  In  the  office? 
D.  To  this  day  I  don't  really  know  where 
Himt's  safe  was  hidden. 

H.  I  don't  think  there  was  one — was  there? 
H.  John  has  been  with  Zlegler  this  morn- 
ing. 

D.  Yeah.  I  left  them  to  come  over  here. 
P.  You  did.  What  are  they  working  on? 
D.  They  are  trying  to  get  aU  the  facts  right 
now.  The  transcripts,  the  hearings,  and  the 
frame  up. 

P.  Is  that  true  that  (Inaudible)  or  the 
Grand  Jury?  (Inaudible) 

D.  In  about  fifteen  or   twenty  minutes  1 
will  shoot  back  over  there  and  (inaudible) 
P.  How  long  wUl  It  take? 
D.  About  flXte«n  minutes. 
H.  John  had  thU  (Inaudible)  be  had  lunch 
with  Howard  Baker's  Administrative  Assist- 
ant at  the  Administrative  Assistant's  request 
P.  The  same  one  who  called  Colson? 
H.  I  don't  know  that  It  was  the  same  one 
Bill  had  suggested.  This  fellow  wanted  to  get 
guidance  from  Tlmmons  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  expecting  out  of  the  hearings  and 
be  was  talking  about  this  executive  privilege 
business  and  where  we  were  going  to  stand 
on  that.  He  expressed  the  personal  view  that 
the  President  could  waive  executive  privilege. 
He  did   not   think  Ervln   would  accept  the 
written  Interrogatories  and  that  they  would 
probably  go  to  the  subpoena. 
P.  (Inaudible.) 

H.  Nothing  was  raised  about  Baker  being 
concerned  that  he  didn't  have  contact — 
nothing  on  the  earlier  request  was  raised  at 
all.  He  did  say  that  Baker  was  a  Uttle  plsaed 
off  at  Klelndienst  because  he  had  not  met 
with  blm  at  all.  He  had  one  meeting  sched- 
uled— on  Wednesday— and  Klelndienst  can- 
celled It.  And  It  has  not  been  rescheduled — 
so  Baker  has  had  no  communication  with 
Klelndienst.  The  day  It  was  scheduled  was 
the  day  you  had  your  press  conference  and 
announced  that  under  executive  privilege 
neither  Dean  nor  anyone  else  could  go 
up  which  caught  Baker  unawares.  This 
(Inaudible). 
P.  Well.  then. 

M.  Plus  the  fact  that  they  have  impeach- 
ment and  all  Welcker  does  Is  (Inaudible) 
H.  Oh  yeah — 

P.  Don't  get  worried — but  find  John  a 
lawyer  right  quick. 

H.  Well  he  Is  objecting  to  the  agreement 
that  Ervln  made  with  Klelndienst — he  Is 
going  to  demand  that  they  subpoena  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  to  produce  all  the  flies,  and  materials 
tbev  have  on  It. 

D.  I  talked  to  Klelndienst  last  night — he 
raised  that,  and  said  he  is  working  It  out 
with  Wetcker  but  that  Welcker  was  now  dis- 
satisfied with  the  hearings  and  so  he  thinks 
the  views  of  the  Ohahrman  of  the  Senate 
Minority  will  bear  the  consequences. 


P.  (Inaudible.)   In  ■  letter  to  (Inaudible) 

P.  It  la  Baker's  Idea — he  wanted  to  talk 
with  Klelndienst  and  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
anybody  else.  That's  the  way  we  left  it. 

D.  I  think  that  Klelndienst  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Baker  Is  distressed 
that  he  hasn't  made  a  greater  effort  to  see 
him. 

P.  Tou  tell  him  that  will  you? 

D.  I  wUl. 

P.  Follow  through — 

E.  Could  I  suggest  that  you  call  Kleln- 
dienst? You  had  the  other  conversation  with 
him.  Could  you  call  him  and  say  that  you 
have  a  rumor  that  Baker  Is  unhappy? 

P.  Oh  yes.  I  wiu  call  him  and  tell  him  that. 

R.  I  dont  think  he  (Baker)  Is  standing  on 
his  tippy-toes. 

E.  Well,  with  all  the  publicity  Baker  l« 
not  going  to  be  In  any  position  to  talk  with 
anyt>ody  In  the  White  House. 

P.  He  doesn't  want  to  talk  with  anyone, 
he  doesn't  want  to  collaborate. 

H.  He  wants  to  cooperate— this  guy  Abnuns 
says  be  wants  to  be  helpful,  he  wants  to 
work  things  out.  He  told  the  President  he 
wanted  to  do  that  through  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

P.  That's  right  but  he  said  he  didn't  want 
to  talk  with  anybody  but  Klelndienst.  ' 

D.  Does  Klelndienst  know  that? 
P.  Yes.  of  cotirse. 

H.  Yes  he  told  the  President — the  Prert- 
dent  then  called  Klelndienst  and  told  him. 

P.  Were  you  there? 

H.  Yes. 

M.  What  are  they  going  to  collaborate  on? 

P.  Oh.  I  suppose  on  such  matters  ai 
whether  Gray  wants  the  FBI  (Inaudible) 

E.  Well,  again. . . . 
P.  Ok.  all  done. 

H  Well,  again  I  go  back  to  the  fact  that 
Baker  says  Klelndienst  cancelled  their  meet- 
Ing.  He  should  be  called — 

P  OK— you  do  It.  I  woiUd  think  Kleln- 
dienst— 

H.  (something  about  broadcast) 

M.  Well  that's  another  thing  .  .  . 

M.  Well  let's  suppose — (Inaudible)— do 
you  think  you  can  get  anything  accom- 
plUhed  with  Sam  Inrln? 

H.  Yeah,  but  we  needn't  be  concerned 
about  Baker's  (maudlble)  with  Irvln. 

P.  Well  let's  talk  about  Gray — the  problem 
with  him  Is  I  think  he  Is  a  Uttle  bit  stupid. 

P.  Frankly,  I  think  too  maybe  Klelndienst 
doesn't  help  him  any. 

D.  He  has  up  to  this  point.  John  Ehrllch- 
man  talked  to  Klelndienst  last  night  and 
asked  whether  he  had  been  giving  Gray 
guidance. 

H.  The  trouble  Is  Dick  has  been  giving  htm 
guidance  to  bear  down — something  like  this 
comes  along  and  Oray  overreacts — almost 
spasm  reaction.  We  had  to  really  lay  on 
Gray  not  to  give  them  access  to  the  FBI  files. 
This  Is  llteraUy  the  opposite  of  what  Kleln- 
dienst told  him. 

P.  You  shouldn't  have  even  needed  that 
It  shotild  have  been  second  nature.  Bi 
should  have  known  you  never  turn  over  raw 
files  to  a  full  committee. 

E.  I  talked  to  Dick  Saturday  night  and  bt 
was  bflsMs  himself  with  the  faUure  of  Oray 
to  follow  any  advice.  He  eald,  "HeU  we  cov- 
ered this  situation  carefully.  We  had  a  real 
session  on  It." 

P.  Well,  Ok.  ni  help. 

H.  Well  what  words  of  wisdom  do  we  have 
from  this  august  body  at  this  point? 

E  Our  Brother  Mitchell  brings  us  soma 
knowledge  on  executive  privilege  which  I 
believe — 

M.  (Inaudible) 

P.  I  wish  Byrd  would  come  out  and  state— 
I  believe  It  would  be  well  worthwhile  to— 

M.  Well  there  certainly  could  be  stronger 
people  In  Washington. 

P.  There  may  be  some. 

Telepbon*  CWl  tekan  by  the  President. 

Hello. 
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Oh  Dick.  I  wanted  to  t«U  yen  on  Baker 
tbat  bis  AdmlnlctimtlTe  Aaslctaat  was  talk- 
log  to  Ttanmona  and  they  (Inaudible)  there 
bM  not  been  any  move  to  hare  any  dlacus- 
doQ  (inaudible).  Well,  I  Just  wanted  to  tell 
you  tbat  the  point  Is  nobody  here  can  talk 
to  Senator  Baker  with  any  Jiutlfloatlon  at 
alL 

BeaUy,  uh.  uh. 

Today? 

Well,  the  point  Is  we  are  countlitg  on  you 
to  be  the  man  there  Dick  and  I  want  to  keep 
everybody  else  out  of  It,  so — and  I  tcdd 
Baker — If  you  want  to  talk  with  aomeone 
here — who  would  like  to  talk  with — he  said 
you.  I  said  fine,  he  is  running  down  here — 

Yeah. 

How  about  this— ^why  dont  you  get  blm 
on  the  telephone — and  get  him  down  there. 
It  Is  sort  at  a  line  with  Baker  sajrlng  he 
doesn't  have  any  contact  with  the  White 
House.  Well,  of  oounk,  he  didn't  want  that — 
tbat  Is  bis  fault — ^nnt  our  fault.  We  have  to 
accept  that  wouUt  no*  be  the  right  thing — 
on  the  other  band.  It  Is  essential  for  you 
to  give  blm  guidance.  I  get  It,  he  wanted 
everybody  to  oome  back  in  public  aesalon 

Yeah. 

Yeah.  No  way,  etc. 

WeU,  we  will  keep  In  touch  with  you, 
Dick— baslcaUy  (Inaudible)  that  would  be 
the  best  way — In  terms  of  what  (lnaudlt>le) 
and  In  our  guidelines  but  then  I  think  you 
raally  have  to  be  our  Baker  bandholder  tob. 
That's  a  hell  of  a  tough  Job — you  have  to 
have  hUn  move  In  with  you  to  do  It,  hiih? 
Yeah,  yeah— the  way,  yeah,  yeah,  I  under- 
stand. Pos^xmed— r^ht,  right,  yeah. 

Yeah.  yeah. 

Bight. 

Yeah. 

(Inaudible.) 

Yaab,  some  of  these  open — I  tmderstand 
you  were  as  shocked  as  I  was  tbat  some  of 
the  raw  files  had  already  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  CcHnmlttee. 

Did  he? 

Ob,  he  said  so.  hub? 

Yeah. 

Well,  do  what  you  can. 

IncldentaUy,  with  Welcker  did  you  work 
tha*  thing  out  with  him?  He  said  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  you  know— yeah.  "Why  don't  you 
Ulk  to  him?  Weah,  I  expected  that,  Teali— 
Yeah.  Right.  You  dont— you  never  have 
done  that  before.  No-^that  la  for  the  birds, 
right,  you  were  doing  It  to  try  to  get  hhn 
Cleared.  AU  right,  let's  leave  It  this  way— 
you  will  handle  Baker  now— you  wUl  babysit 
blm  starting  like  In  about  ten  minutes?  All 
right. 

(End  of  telephone  conversation  ) 
W-he  la  either  busy  or  out  of  town- 
WeJl^  7*^  ^^^'^^  *'^-   ^«   *»!*•*»   with 

S^J:  ^  '^^  ^*  •*»»  «»•  picture  now  I 
thought  Klehidlenat— 

H.  I  would  guess 

P.  Oh,  yes,  he  said  he  talked  with  him  for 
J?.  IT^\  **^'**  *°  Klelndlenst^^^ 
its  not  Klelndienst.  maybe  Its  Baker 

h^^?  Mid- they  are  always  down  bm 
etching  about  nobody  calling  them-no^S^ 
giving  them  anything  and^  thaT  ^ 

CoL;!!?**^..^'^*""^*  AsslsUnt  caUed 

^?^/.*^*  "  ^**  ^'»°°  informed^ 
a.  That  is  a  casual  pitch. 

mZ'^t^    '^^    '°*"'*^    '<"■    «>me-Baker 

■^^Tt^eSurS^u^--— ^of 

•rL  «'"  ^°*  *°  *"  ^elndlenst.  Go  ahead  on 
•wcutlve  privilege.  How  would  you  handle 

M.  AU  I  have  worked  out  was— in  the 
lorm— what  we  discussed 

P.  Well,  I  guess  under  the  situation  with 
«»  sutemont  that  we  have,  we  an  m  a 
position  to  negotiate  with  the  Oemmltteeon 


the  how,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
cross  the  bridge  and  Just  to  say  Hunt  and 
Llddy  wlU  go  down-t-«ay  this  one  wUl  go 
down  and  testify  In  open — In  a  public  ses- 
sion— and  to  say  the  White  House  staff  wUl 
not.  But  you've  got  a  lot  of  other  things 
M.  Oh,  no. 
P.  IncldentaUy,  tbat  is  what  I  told  Baker 
too.  We  begin  with  tbat  proposition  and  see 
what  Is  there  and  what  we  can  get  by  with. 
M.  On  executive  privilege,  Mr.  President, 
they  already  have  something  waived.  (In- 
audible) The  point  being  Is  that  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  be  Involved.  I  would 
lay  out  the  formula  with  Sam  Ervln  or  ne- 
gotiate It  through  Baker — or  however  else 
we  can  do  It.  And  I  would  also  put  together 
a  damn  good  PR  team  thing.  The  facts  can 
be  produced — what  about  this — ^what  about 
the  President's  team?  The  team  Is  Important. 
E.  OK,  I  have  written  It.  I  can  see  that 
Chapln,  for  Instance,  could  flgiire,  without 
In  any  way  bringing  In  the  name  of  the 
President:  so  I  am  going  to  discuss  right 
now  with  Baker  that — 
P.  Not  Baker 

E.  Who  else  would  you  talk  to?  I've  got 
a  report  here  and  I  think  I  see  where  the 
danger  points  are  and  where  they  aren't.  I 
would  want  to  observe  obviously  any  ques- 
tions tbat  may  be  asked.  I  can  pinpoint  some 
people  now  that  really  woiUdn't  make  any 
difference. 

H.  John,  you  admit  you  are  seeing  danger 
points.  If  you  send  any  one  member  of  the 
White  House  up  to  testify  It  Is  no  danger 
point  for  him  but  If  some  other  one  can't 
because  it  is  a  danger  point  then  what  you 
are  saying  Is  that  the  President  was  Involved. 
E.  I  didn't  say  danger  from  the  sense  of 
their  being  provocative — 

M.  Well,  gentlemen  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion (Inaudible)  the  normal  procedure  for 
the  Segrettl  matter  and  the  like  based  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  FBI  made  (Inaudible) 
or  whether  It  Is  based  on  the  Orand  Jury  and 
the  trial  transcript  or  whatever  the  recortl 
could  have  been  avaUable  to  me — Investiga- 
tion of  the  past  memorandum  would  indict 
him. 

(Inaudible)  (two  memorandum  that  the 
courts  have  public  records.) 
P.  We  tried  that  move,  John — 
M.  WeU,  I  did  too — before  Mr.  President. 
But  now  tbat  the  Indictment  has  come  out 
(inaudible)  has  the  feeling  that  they  have 
the  docimientatlon  back  of  It.  Now  that  the 
bag  has  come  out. 

D.  I  think  the  proof  is  In  the  pudding,  so 
to  q>eak — It  Is  how  this  document  is  writ- 
ten and  untU  I  sit  down  and  write  that  doc- 
ument. I  have  done  part  of  It  so  to  speak. 
I  ha^e  done  the  Segrettl  thing  and  I  am  rel- 
atively satisfied  that  Wfe  don't  have  any  ma- 
jor problems  there.  As  I  go  to  part  A — to 
the  Watergate— I  haven't  written — I  haven't 
gone  through  the  exercise  yet  In  a  real  ef- 
fort to  write  such  a  report,  and  I  really 
can't  say  until  I  do  it  where  we  are  and  I 
oertalnly  think  It  Is  something  that  shoiUd 
-be  done  though. 

P.  What  do  you  say  on  the  Watergate  (in- 
audible). 

D.  We  can't  be  complete  if  we  dtm't  know, 
aU  we  know  Is  what.  Its  what — 

P.  It  Is  a  negative  in  setting  forth  gen- 
eral Information  involving  questions.  Your 
consideration — your  analysts,  et  cetera. 
You  have  found  this,  that.  Rbther  than  going 
Into  every  news  story  and  every  charge,  et 
cetera,  et  cstera.  This,  this,  tSils — put  It 
down — ^I  don't  know  but — 

D.  I  d(Mi't  think  I  can  do  It  until  I  sit  down 
this  evening  and  start  drafting. 

H.    I    think   ymi    ought   to   bole    up    for 
the  weekend  and  do  that  and  get  It  done. 
P.  Sure. 

H.  Give  It  your  fuU  attention  and  get  it 
done. 

P.  I  think  you  need — why  dont  you  do 
this?  Why  dcxi't  you  go  up  to  Osmp  David? 


D.  I  might  do  It.  I  might  do  It. 
P.  Completely  away  from  the  phone.  Just 

go  up  there  and  (Inaudible)  I  want  a  writ- 
ten report. 

E.  That  would  be  my  scenario.  He  pre- 
sents It  to  you  at  your  request.  You  then 
publish — ( Inaud  Ible ) 

E.    I   know    that   but   I   don't    care. 

H.  You  are  not  dealing  with  the  defend- 
ants on  trial.  You  are  only  dealing  with 
White  House  Involvement.  You  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  campaign. 

D.  That's  where  I  personally  .  .  . 

P.  You  could  write  It  In  a  way  that  you 
say  this  report  was  not  comment  on  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  but.  "I  have  reviewed  the 
record,  Mr.  President  and  without  at  all 
compromising  the  right  of  defendants  and 
so  forth,  some  of  whom  are  on  &pp>eal,  here 
are  the  facts  with  regard  to  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
that  you  have  asked  me  about.  I  have 
checked  the  FBI  records:  I  have  read  the 
Grand  Jury  transcripts — et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

E.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  could  say.  "I 
will  not  summarize  some  of  the  FBI  reports 
on  this  stuff  because  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  you  may  wish  to  publish  this."  Or  you 
may  allude  to  It  In  that  way  without  sajrlng 
that  fact.  Just  say  that  I  do  not  summarize 
aU  the  FBI  documents  and  so  forth 

D.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  all  the  FBI 
reports  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Ervln 
Committee. 

H.  Not  everything.  He  has  only  seen  half 
of  them. 

D.  Another  vehicle  might  be,  take  the  re- 
port I  write  and  give  it  to  Ervln  and  Baker 
under  the  same  terms  that  they  got  the  FBI 
reports.  You  could  say,  "Now,  this  has  in- 
nuendo in  It — and  frcxn  this  the  press  might 
assume  things  that  shouldn't  be  assumed, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  everything  we 
know."  And  puWicly  state  that,  "I  have 
turned  over  a  Dean  Report  to  your  Commit- 
tee." Then  begin  to  say  that,  "You  see  that 
various  people  have  various  Ingredients 
which  may  be  of  assistance  In  testifying. 
But  It  is  not  worth  their  coming  up  here 
to  be  able  to  repeat  in  some  forum  where 
is  here  in  this  report  in  some  forum  where 
they  are  going  to  be  treated  like  they  are  In 
a  circus.  But  I  am  also  willing,  based  on  this 
document,  to  set  some  ground  rules  for  how 
we  can  have  these  people  appear  before  the 
Conunlttee." 

H.  In  case  of  that  the  Committee  would 
issue  a  warrant  on  our  phone  calls.  Bully! 

P.  That's  right. 

H.  That  Is  all  I  know  about  the  damn 
thing  Is  that  the  Secret  Service  at  some 
point  has  been  bugged. 

D.  And  tbat  could  go  on  forever  with  you 
on  that  tack.  I  could  draw  these  things  Uke 
this  Staff  into  this  report  and  have  Kleln- 
dienst cc«ne  get  It  and  give  It  to  Ervln  In 
confidence — I  am  not  talking  about  docu- 
ments you  see.  I  am  talking  about  some- 
thing we  can  spread  as  facts.  You  see  you 
could  even  write  a  novel  with  the  facts. 

P.  Inaudible 

D.  Inaudible 
P.  Inaudible 

E.  My  thought  Is 

P.  In  other  words,  rather  than  fighting  It. 
we  are  not  fighting  the  Committee,  of 
course — we  are  fighting  the  situation  thing. 

E.  And  I  am  looking  to  the  future,  as- 
suming that  some  comer  of  this  thing  comes 
unstuck,  you  are  then  In  a  position  to  say, 
"Look,  that  document  I  published  Is  the 
document  I  relied  on,  that  is,  the  report  I 
relied  on." 

P.  This  is  aU  we  knew. 

H.  That  iB  all  the  stuff  we  could  find 
out 

B.  And  now  this  new  development  is  a 
surprise  to  me — I  am  going  to  fire  A,  B,  C 
and  D,  now. 
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D.  Jobn,  let  me  Just  ralae  thU.  If  you  make 
the  document  public  the  flnt  thing  that 
hi4>peiu  is  the  press  starts  asking  Zlegler 
about  It,  expecting  the  document  e^ery  day. 
"Well,  why  did  Ehrllchman  receive  the  call? 
How  did  they  happen  to  pick  out  Khrllch- 
man?  What  did  he  do  with  the  Information 
after  he  got  It?"  Keep  in  mind  every  Item, 
there  will  be  a  full  day  of  qulwdng.  It  will 
keep  up  day  after  day  after  day. 

M.  (Inaudible)  I  think  there  should  be 
a  concerted  Judgment  about  when  and  un- 
der  what  clrcumetances  this   Is   put  out. 

P.  Another  thing,  let  me  say,  that  while 
Zlegler  should  be  In  on  this  stuff,  I  think 
Zlegler  should  (inaudible). 

D.  Well,  you  have  said  you  ai«  going  to 
cooperate   with    the   proper   Investigation. 

P.  But  I  am  not  going  to  o<Mnment  on  It 
while  It  Is  Improper. 

D.  Well,  why  ztot  put  ourselves  In  a 
framework  where  you  are  way  out  above  It? 
You  are  cooperating  with  the  Committee, 
turn  over  the  report,  and  no  further  com- 
ment. 

P.  I  think  you  could  get  off  of  having 
Zlegler  have  to  comment — I  w«s  trying  to 
pull  Zlegler  off  that  for  my  own  sake,  too. 
We  will  give  the  Committee  full  coopera- 
tion, but  we  axe  not  going  to  comment  while 
the  matter  Is  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee— unless  the  OocmaJ^tee  dees  this 
and  that — 

H.  As  John  says  for  that  reason  dont 
publish  the  complete  report.  Only  hand  It 
over  to  the  proper  legislative  committees. 

P.  Well,  then  we  Just  turn  It  over  to  them. 
Can  we  get  anything  else  out  to  the  pubUc? 
Putting  out  a  statement  to  Republicans — ^we 
got  a  report  from  the  WhlU  House? 

B.  I  Just  got  a  report  which  bears  out  the — 
H.  Bc«  can  make  the  statement. 
E.  Another  way  to  do  this  would  for  you 
to  have  a  meeting  with  KrvU  and  Baker. 

P.  Teah.  We  have  thought  of  tbat  and 
decided  against  It. 

B.  Well  we  would  have  a  reason  for  the 
meeting.  This  meeting  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  over  the  document  and  dis- 
cussing ground  rules  and  before  you  did  that 
you  would  have  to  have  It  all  agreed  In  ad- 
vance as  to  what  the  ground  rules  would 
be — namely,  you've  got  qmd  pro  quo  here 
because  you  oould  come  to  Baker  or  to  the 
Ccuxunlttee  directly  and  say,  "look,  I  wUl 
turn  over  the  Dean  report  to  you,  providing 
we  can  agree  on  how  witnesses  will  be 
treated  up  there."  Tou  could  even  screw 
executive  privilege. 

P.  John — for  example.  If  you  were  talking 
about  executive  prlvUege  this  really  gets 
down  to  specifics.  What  you  do  about  execu- 
tive privilege.  What  about  Colson — does  he 
go  or  not? 
D.  I  think  Colson  has  to  go.  ' 

P.  He  has  to  go?  \ 

D.  Oh,  yes. 

H.  Everybody  goes  under  John's  plan  In- 
cluding Ehrllchman  and  me — everybody  ex- 
cept John  Dean,  who  doesn't  go  becAuse 
he's  got  the  client/lawyer  privilege. 

M.  I  think  you  and  John  could  be  nego- 
tiated out. 

P  Should  we  negotiate  It  now? 
M.  I  think  the  Court  would  show  that  a 
verjr  simple  thought.  Involvement  with  the 
(Inaudible). 

D.  Well  the  trouble  Is— one  of  our  argu- 
ments— 

H.  I^t  us  go  John — I  dont  see  any  argu- 
ment agalnet  our  going  If  you  are  going  to 
let  anybody  go. 
D.  That's  right. 

H.  You've  got  less  to  hurdle  with  us  than 
you  have  with  some  of  the  others.  Stire  if  you 
get  the  big  flsh  out  there  In  front  of  the 
television  cameras  I  think  you  feUows  would 
be  tough.  I  think  Strachan  wouldn't  get 
them  nearly  as  excited  as  John  and  me  going 
out  there. 

P.  Strachan  and  Chapln. 


H.  Well,  Cbapln  wouldn't  have  to  go  befOTS 
tlk»m. 
H.  If  you  coiUd  do  It  tn  Executive  Session. 
D.  Then  we  would  kave  no  reason  not  to 


H.  Then  why  bold  us  back? 

P.  These  Executive  Session  things  always 
appeal  to  me — ^Now  of  course  you  could 
always  say  (Inaudible) . 

D.  Uaybe  we  could  Invite  the  Committee 
down  to  the  Roosevelt  Room  or  Blair  House. 

H.  Maintain  Informality. 

H.  I  don't  know  what  Hunt  will  do 

P.  Would  Executive  Session  help? 

B.  Well,  Executive  Session  I  suspect  would 
at  this  point  (inaudible) .  I  really  think  these 
guys  are  concerned  about  this  Mexican  stand- 
off and  I  think  they  wlU  all — ^I  do  think  that 
Brrln's  crack  on  television  about  arresting 
pe<9le  who  cross  the  line  about  (Inaudible) 
croulng  the  line — litigation. 

M.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  long — 
really  lengthy. 

P.  This  thing  could  go  on  for  a  hell  of  a 
long  time. 

H.  Sure  It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  time. 

D.  Better  take  It  on  the  counsel  thing. 
H.  That's  what  he  doesn't  want. 

D. I  know, but — 

H.  Someone  like  Dwlght  Chapln — that's 
the  easy  one — you  did  that  with  someone 
who  had  no  contact. 

P.  As  bright  as  be  is  (inaudible) .  As  long  as 
Dean — they  didn't  test  It.  We  asked  them  to. 
They  dldnt  bite  that  one  very  fast  did  they 
John? 

H.  Chapln  is  the  guy  to  ask  on.  You  try  to 
go  to  a  federal  Judge  on  Chapln  and  that  will 
be  a  good  Court  opinion.  He  is  a  former 
employee.  He  had  no  policy  role,  he  had  no 
major  contact  with  the  President. 

M.  (inaudible). 

P.  ChajAn? 

M.  He  Is  no  longer  employed. 

H.  He  Is  the  object  of  a  subpoena.  He's 
been  called  to  testify  at  the  Qray  hearings, 
and  what  not.  But  he  knows  he's  done  noth- 
ing. 

M.  They  could  get  him  up  there  and — 

E.  Well,  the  precedent  on  this  frightens  me. 
P.  We  have  a  precedent  problem.  In  the 

case  of  a  present  White  House  employee  there 
will  not  be  a  precedent  problem. 

M.  In  the  case  of  a  present  one  it  does 
not — 

P.  Then  they  would  have  to  go  In  front 
of  the  cameras  and  show  how  »t  would  not 
become  an  Important  first. 

B.  Of  course  we  have  the  anomoly  of  Clark 
Mollenhoff  running  up  and  trying  to  give 
testimony  In  a  civil  service  ceremony  here 
now — saying,  "ask  me  a  question — ask  me 
a  question.  This  U  a  Kangaroo  Coxu^.'  The 
guy  running  the  hearing  is  telling  him  to  sit 
down  and  shut  up,  and  what  is  happening 
here  Is  that  the  government  Is  asserting  the 
executive  privilege. 

M.  No,  they  are  not.  That  Is  not  executive 
prlvUege. 

B.  It  is  the  closest  thing  to  It.  The  pdnt  is, 
who's  privilege  is  It  to  assert?  What  do  you 
do  with  a  Chapln?  I  think— I  dont  know 
what  you  to  think  this  Is  the  reason  I  called 
you — to  flgure  out  a  scenario  but  I  assume 
that  Immediately  a  subpoena  Issued,  that  on 
behalf  of  the  President  you  would  Immedi- 
ately go  over  to  the  Committee  saying  that 
the  Executive  asserts  prlvUege. 

P.  iMt  me  ask  this.  ThU  qxiestlon  is  for 
John  Bhrllchman  and  Dean.  You  were  the 
two  that  felt  the  strangest  on  executive  prtvl- 
Isge  thing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  thought 
w»  ought  to  draw  a  line  here.  Have  you 
changed  your  mind  now? 

D.  No.  I  think  It  Is  a  terrific  statement. 
It  puts  you  Just  where  you  should  be.  Th«r» 
Is  snough  fiexlblllty  in  it. 

P.  W«U.  all  John  Mltcball  U  arguing  then, 
U  that  now  we  use  flexibility  in  (u-der  to  get 
off  the  ooverup  line. 

E.  And  as  I  told  him,  I  am  so  convlncad 


that  we  an  rigbt  on  the  statement  that  I 

have  never  gooe  beyond  that.  He  arguv  that 

w«  are  being  hurt  badly  by  the  way   it  la 
being  hazuUed.  And  I  told  klm,  let's  nm 

H.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  evaluation  cm  the 
individual  point,  but  that  U  whete  you  look 
Uke  you  are  covering  up  right  there.  That  is 
the  only  active  step  that  you  have  taken 
to  cover  up  the  Watergate  all  along  was  that. 
P.  Even  though  we  have  offered  to  ooooer.! 
ate?  ^^^ 

H.  On  legal  grounds,  precedence,  tnuUttoo. 
constitutional  grounds  and  all  that  stuff  you 
are  Just  fine,  but  to  the  guy  who  is  sttttag 
at  home  who  watches  John  Chancellor  wy 
tbat  the  Presidont  Is  covering  this  \ip  by  this 
historic  review  blanket  of  the  widest  exsr- 
dse  of  eseeuttve  prlvlleg*  In  Amsclcan  his- 
tory and  all  that— he  says  "what  the  bell's  hs 
covwrlng  up,  ITs  he's  got  no  intjblem  why 
doesnt  he  let  them  go  talk." 

M.  And  It  ralataa  to  the  Watergate— it 
doesnt  relate  to  Henry  Kissinger— foNlgn 
affairs  or  anything.  Tba  PiMldant  and  aU  that 
business  they  dont  know  what  the  ball  you 
are  talking  about. 

P.  Maybe  we  shouldnt  have  made  the 
statement. 

H.  We  should  have  because  It  puts  yon 
in  a  much  better  position.  They  were  over 
here.  That  is  what  Brvln  wanted.  He  wanted 
all  of  us  up  there  with  tmllmlted,  total,  wlds 
open,  llw  statement  In  a  sense  puts  us  ortr 
here.  Now  you  move  back  to  about  here  and 
you  probably  can  get  away   with  that. 

E.  You  can  get  away  with  It  In  the  Water- 
gate context.  You  aaUi  exaeutlTa  privUage 
and  then  you  applied  it  In  the  flnt  Instaaee 
to  Oray.  I  wouldnt  change  that,  and  that  is 
exactly  right.  At  the  same  time  you  are  tn  s 
position  to  say,  "Oh.  now  then  Is  this  other 
case  and  what  I  regarded  then  consistent 
with  my  statement  is  so,  and  so,  and  so." 

H.  It  Is  very  clear — that  the  questions  once 
properly  asked  don't  have  any  bearing  on 
these  people's  relation  to  the  President. 
Which  they  don't.  The  President  had  nothing 
to  do  with  It. 

M.  I  don't  know. 

E.  There  again,  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
proof.  You  an  right  and  we  an  going  to 
need  some  of  that  for  our  campaign.  The 
argument  will  be  that  the  President  baa 
backed  off  his  rock  solid  position  on  execu- 
tive prlvUege  and  is  now  letting  Chapln, 
Colson,  Haldeman  and  everybody  testify. 

P.  (Inaudible). 

E.  They  an  saying  that  then  are  PB 
problems. 

P.  People  don't  think  so — Several — That's 
right. 

H.  They  don't  think — they  think  you 
clamped  down  an  iron  curtain  and  won't  let 
anybody  out  of  hen  ever.  It  was  my  under- 
standing— I  talked  to  you  or  maybe  someone 
else — that  the  Conmilttee's  operating  rules  if 
not  permit  witnesses  to  have  Counsel. 

D.  That  is  Orand  Jury.  I  have  never  beai4 
that  about  the  Committee. 

H.  About  the  Committee? 

D.  No — not  the  Committee. 

P.  On  the  contrary  the  committees — ever 
since  the  days  I  was  then  they  have  always 
allowed  counsel. 

D.  I  can't  imagine  their  not  altowlng 
ooxuisel. 

P.  No  sir,  committees  allow  counsel. 

H.  It  seems  to  me  If  we  an  going  to  do  this 
that  It  becomes  important  to  any  White 
House  staff  memben  who  testify  that  they 
should  not  only  have  private  counsel,  per- 
sonal counsel,  but  that  the  President*! 
Counsel  should  be  then  because  you  an 
under  oath,  as  his  waiver  of  executive 
prlvUege  and  the  President's  Counsel  should 
be  then  to  enforce  the  limitation  and  the 
witness  should  not  have  to  be  tn  the  position 
of  sasrlng,  "That  is  one  I  cant  answer  be- 
cause it  Is  outside  the  grounds." 

E.  You  an  appealing  that  someone  should 
do  it  then  for  us? 
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p.  How  would  it  be  with  the  Executive  Ses- 
ilon  thing? 

H.  They  would  probably  have  television  at 
Uuit.  What  do  you  do  when  something  comes 
up  that  is  top  secnt? 

p.  How  do  you  handle  that  PR  wise? 

U.  You  handle  that  only  with  the  Execu- 
tive Session.  Otherwise  you  come  up  with 
MWther  Roman  holiday  like  we  have  had 
vlth  Klelndlenst  and  Oray.  A  fact-finding 
operation  is  then  to  get  the  facts  and  not  to 
put  on  a  poUtlcal  circus  as  they  have  In  tiie 
past. 

D.  If  there  were  no  cameras  up  there,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  have  the  Executive 
Session  because — 

H.  WeU  then  you  come  back  to  arguing 
for  an  open  session  with  no  television  cameras 

P.  (Inaudible).  I  forgot  about  the  formal 
aeeelon.  It  Is  a  formal  session. 

E.  I  think  that  Is  the  least  personal — 

D.  That  Is  correct  we  have  said — no  debate 
and  there  shouldnt  be. 

M.  WeU  tbat  wont  wash. 

E.  Yeah,  I  probably  think  It  would. 
P.  We  ought  to  see  about  It. 

D.  I  think  It  is  arguable.  They  an  inter- 
ested in  eliciting  information  and  I  think 
(Inaudible) 

H.  Is  there  an  executive  session  of  a  Senate 
Committee  when  other  Senators  can  come 
in,  where  any  Senator  has  the  privilege  of 
lubmltting  questions?  Senator  Kennedy 
would  want  to  sit  there  I  am  sure. 

P.  He  can't  ask  questions. 

H.  He  can't? 

D.  Not  unless  (Inaudible) . 

P.  All  the  members  (Inaudible)  but  we 
sbaU  see.  But  it  Is  normal  practice  that  no 
one  can  ask  questions  but  members  of  the 
Committee. 

H.  But  Teddy  could  still  sit  then  in  the 
audience  and  then  go  out  to  the  TV  camera 
and  say  (Inaudible)  look  this  Is  what  Is  be- 
ing said,  et  cetera. 

P.  Oh.  weU  we  an  going  to  have  that. 

D.  I  think  If  be  did  that  be  would  be  ter- 
ribly criticized. 

H.  I  was  Just  thinking  In  the  membership 
of  the  Committee.  We  an  In  reasonably 
good  Bbapw  and  that  the  people  we  have  on 
the  Committee  are  not  as  bad  as  some  Sen- 
ators who  would  txim  the  use  of  TV  after- 
wards for  their  own  purposes. 

P.  Not  as  spectacular. 

M.  (Inaudible)  Could  I  point  out  (Inaudi- 
ble). 

D.  (Inaudible). 

H.  When  do  they  start  bearings  now? 

D.  (Inaudible). 

P.  The  topic — here — we  have  plenty  of  time 
for  those  hearings,  but  what  Bob  is  con- 
cerned about  the  PB.  We  don't  have  much 
time. 

D.  PR  Is  going  to  start  being  better  right 
away  with  the  termination  of  the  Oray  hear- 
ings for  ten  weeks  that  wlU  let  some  steam 
out  of  that — 

P.  The  PR.  What  I  meant  Is,  and  anyway 
that  the  main  thing  Is  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Don't  rush  too  fast  with  the  PR  but  It  takes 
time  to  write,  et  cetera.  John  has  to  have 
time  to  write  this  nport.  Do  we  broach  this 
whether  we  have  a  nport  or  not?  (Inaudible 
voice  and  answer ) . 

P.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  On  the  broaching 
of  that,  should  we  get  Klelndlenst  to  be 
the  broacher? 

(Inaudible) 

P.  The  point  is,  who  else?  I  cant. 

D.  That's  right.  Klelndlenst  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Ervln  and  Baker— Ervln  indi- 
cated that  he  would  like  to  talk  with  Kleln- 
dlenst about  the  executive  prlvUege  ques- 
tion. Maybe  it  U  now  time  to  get  that  chan- 
nel re-opened  again. 

M.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion. 

H.  Write  It  out  (both  duster  and  verse — 
some  exhibits.  You  an  gonna — 

M.  Let  me  something  first.  I  think  one  of 
you  mentioned  having  a  meeting  with  the 


Committee.  It  might  be  weU  say  you  want  to 
disctiss  the  executive  prlvUege  point  with 
the  Chairman.  But  don't  discuss  it  with  the 
Chairman  until  you  get  up  there.  At  least 
this  advises  them  that  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  is  avaUable. 

E.  And  then  ask  him  not  to  take  a  Com- 
mittee move  on  the  subject  either  until — 

H.  Until  he  has  talked  to  them,  or  the 
Committee  has  talked  about  it. 

P.  WoxUd  this  be  the  time  (Inaudible)  — 

P.  Who  Is  going  to  talk  to  him? 

E.  Who  Is  going  to  be  there? 

M.  Klelndlenst  talks  to— 

P.  In  other  words  to  Baker  and  Ervln.  The 
conversation  co\ild  occur  Uke  tomorrow.  We 
have  to  move  in  this  direction,  regardless  of 
the  report.  We  have  to  move  to  start  the 
negotiation. 

M.  Well,  I  think  there  is  too  much  lead 
time.  It  will  get  into  the  press  before  the 
Committee  meeting.  What  Is  Wally  Johnson's 
status? 

D.  That's  funny — becatise  he  is  still  here 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
announced  apparently.  I  gather  he  wUl  be 
In  with  the  Attorney  General.  I  was  thinking 
maybe  to  preserve  my  Counsel  role  with 
Ervln  and  Baker  that  I  ought  to  se  present 
with  Klelndlenst. 

P.  I  agree,  and  the  four  of  us  sit  down  and 
talk  about  executive  prlvUege — we  won't  get 
Into  any  of  the  substance. 

P.  The  thing  about  your  being  then  with 
Klelndlenst  they  might  be  skepUcal — 

D.  I  must  say  they  were  pretty  good  when 
they  were  dealing  with  me  as  Counsel — that 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  not  one  of  the — 
(inaudible) 

M.  I  think  it  would  be  apprc^rlate  for 
your  Counsel  to  be  present. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  Alright.  Now  that  that  is  done  let's  get 
down  to  the  questions — 

D.  I  think  that  possible  Klelndlenst  ought 
to  call  today  and  let  Ervln  and  Baker  know 
that  he  would  Uke  to  meet  with  them  early 
next  week  to  talk  about  executive  prlvUege 
and  indicate  that  I  would  be  present  to  see 
If  we  can  find — 

P.  A  formula  for  them  to  get  aU  the  in- 
formation that  they  desire. 

D.  That's  right. 

H.  This  woiUd  be  an  unpubliclzed  meeting. 

D.  UnpubUclzed. 

P.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  way. 

H.  I  woiUdn't  say  early  in  the  week  I  think 
be  better  say  Monday  so  you  can  get  them 
befon  they  change. 

P.  (Inaudible)  What  Is  your  position  on 
Dean  having  to  testify? 

H.  He  might. 

P.  We  would  have  to  draw  a  line  there, 
wouldn't  we  John? 

M.  I  would  agree  wholeheartedly  (Inaudi- 
ble) To  have  your  Counsel  testify  would  be 
a  mistake. 

H.  Even  U  Dean  would  have  to,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  (Inaudible) 

P.  Well  on  the  Dean  thing — you  simply 
say  well  that  Is  out.  Dean  has  made  this 
report  and  here  is  everything  Dean  knows. 

E.  I  think  John  on  Monday  you  could 
say  to  Ervln  if  the  question  comes  up,  "I 
know  the  President's  mind  on  this  and  he  is 
adamant  about  my  testifying  as  such.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  always  Indicated  that  the 
fruits  of  my  investigation  should  be  avail- 
able to  you."  And  Just  leave  it  at  tbat  for  the 
time  being. 

D.  One  issue  that  may  conae  up  as  the 
hearings  to  along  is  the  fact  that  the  focus 
on  this  hook,  is  that  Dean  knew — as  you  all 
know  I  was  aU  over  this  thing  like  a  wet 
blanket.  I  was  everywhere — everywhere  they 
look  they  are  going  to  find  Dean. 

P.  Sure. 

H.  WeU.  I  dont  think  that  U  bad. 

E.  I  don't  either.  You  were  supposed  to  be. 
P.  You  wen  our  investigator.  You  were  di- 
rected by  the  Pnsldent  to  get  me  aU  the 


facts.  Second,  as  White  House  Counsel  you 
were  on  it  to  assist  people  in  the  Executive 
Branch  who  were  being  questioned.  Say  you 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor- 
mation. That  was  your  Job. 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  But  the  main  point  certainly  Is  that 
Dean  haul  absolutely  no  operational  activity. 
The  wonderful  thing  about  your  position  is 
that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned — your  po- 
sition has  never  never  been  as  operative. 

H.  Tbat  is  true — tbat  even  in  the  private 
sessions  then — you  volunteered  to  give  them 
a  statement  on  the  whole  question  of  your 
reconamendatlon  of  Llddy  which  is  the  only 
point  of  possible  kind  of  substantive  culpa- 
bility that  you  could  have  and  now  you  can 
satisfy  all  of  those  actions — that  is  if  you 
want  to. 

P.  At  the  President's  dlnctlon  you  have 
never  done  anything  operational,  you  have 
always  acted  as  Counsel.  We've  got  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  Dean  thing — Just  give  them 
some  of  It — not  aU  of  It.  I  don't  suppose  they 
say  John — no — we  won't  take  It.  (inaudible) 
Just  take  the  heat  of  being — on  the  other 
hand  you've  got  Chapln  going  and  you've  got 
Colson  going. 

H.  No.  he  doesn't. 

P.  You've  got  (inaudible)  and  Inaudible 
going. 

M.  You  can't  keep  them  out  of  all  these 
sessions,  Bob.  I  wUl  get  back  to  (Inaudible) 
on  the  basis  of  Chapln's  talk  to  Segrettl  last 
week. 

D.  They  can  subpoena  any  of  us.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  tbat.  If  they  don't  serve  It 
here  because  they  can't  get  in.  They  can 
serve  you  at  home  somewhere.  They  can  al- 
ways find  you. 

H.  We  move  to  Camp  David  and  hide! 
ITiey  can't  get  In  there. 

P.  Well,  go  ahead. 

D.  The  question  is  once  you  are  served 
and  you  decline — then  you  have  a  defense 
situation.  Now  I  would  say  that  It  would  get 
very  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  they  wUl  go  to 
contempt  on  people  who  an  present  White 
House  employees. 

P.  They  would  on  a  Colson  wovUdn't  they? 

D.  That  would  be  a  good  test  case  for 
them  to  go  on.  The  other  thing  though  Is 
they  could  subpoena  Colson  to  come  up 
there  and  Colson  could  then  say,  "WeU.  I 
decline  to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  I 
think  It  is  prlvUeged  communication,  or 
prlvUeged  activity"  Again  you  get  a  little 
fuzzier. 

M.  If  they  ask  some  unusual  questions — 

D.  Yes,  that's  right. 

D.  Then  It  wUl  get  much  fuzzier  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  cite  him  for 
contempt  or  not. 

P.  Suppose  the  Judge  tomorrow  ordere  the 
move  when  he  opens  up  the  Grand  Jxiry  and 
says  I  want  them  to  call  Haldeman -'Ehrllch- 
man and  everybody  else  they  didn't  call 
before. 

D.  They  would  send  them  all  down. 

P.  Then  do  you  stUl  go  on  this  with  the 
Ervln  Committee — the  point  Is — If  the  Grand 
Jiu-y  decides  to  go  Into  this  thing,  what  do 
you  think  of  tbat? 

E.  I  think  you  say,  "Based  on  what  I  know 
about  this  case,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  concerned  about  what  the  Grand 
Jury  process  Is  about."  That's  all. 

P  Then  they  would  have  to  do  both — ap- 
pear before  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Com- 
mittee? 

D.  Sure. 

E.  You  have  to  bottom  your  defense,  your 
position  on  the  r^x3rt.  And  the  report  says 
nobody  was  Involved,  and  you  have  to  stay 
consistent  with  that. 

M.  Theoretically,  I  think  you  wUl  find  the 
Grand  Jury  Is  not  about  to  get  mUed  up  with 
that  sort  of  thing. 

H.  (Inaudible)  Well,  there  is  danger  in  a 
Grand  Jury. 
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D.  Well,  there  are  no  riiles. 

P.  Well.  Orand  Juries  are  not  really  verv 
fair  sometimes  — 

D    That's  right 

M    (Inaudible) 

H  What  would  happen-)  Would  Sllbert  be 
the  prosecutor  on  tbla? 

D.   Unleaa   the  court  appointed  a  «peclal 
proeecutor. 
H.  Which  he  could  do. 

P.   We  better  see  tomorrow  about  that 

but^U  that  Is  the  caae  who  is  to  move  now 
on  the  flrst  one?  Who  U  to  call  Klelndlenat? 

D.  I  am  to  follow  through  with  Klelndlenat 
Sir.  I  am  going  to  call  him  and  tell  him  to 
call  Baker  first  and  then  Krvln  and  tell  them 
that  you  would  like  to  meet  with  them  on 
Monday  to  dlscuas  and  to  explore— a  formula 
for  providing  the  Information  they  need  that 
In  a  way  that  does  not  cause  a  conflict  with 
general  policies  on  executive  privilege. 

P.  Yet  meets  their  n(>e<l  for  Information. 
Right? 

D.  Right. 

P.  They  have  requested  that  kind  of  a  talk 
already.  ha»en't  they? 

D.  Yes. 

M.  You  will  sit  down  with  Dick,  Mr  Presi- 
dent? 

P.  Yes.  yes.  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  about 
this  report  with  anyone 

D.  Well,  we  are  going  out  over  the  week- 
end (Inaudible). 

H.  Also  write  out  a  thing  for  Kleindlenat 
so  that — 

P.  I  think  you  can  talk  to  Klelndlenst  I 
think  you  can  do  most  of  the  taJlcln«  You 
can  do  It.  ^' 

D.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  read  anything 
In  this  first  session  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
let  them  know  that  we  are  thinking  about 
reaching  some  sort  of — 

P.  Saying.    "What  would  you  think  here'' " 

H.  Stay  loose. 

P.  We  want  to  see  what  can  be  worthwhile 
with  regard  to  this— we  will  talk  about  In- 
formal sessions  Has  Ervln's  position  been 
he  Insists  on  formal  sessions?  Is  that  his  ooal- 
tlou?  *^ 

D.  Well,  we  don't  know.  We  have  never 
really  discussed  It. 

H.  His  response  to  your  position— natural- 
ly that  Is  what  you  have  now— that  Is  Ervln's 
response— that  written  stuff  isn't  any  good 
■  I  want  the  body,  we  really  can't  ask  a  piece 
of  paper  questions."  Now,  what  we  are  sav- 
ing Is  that . .  .  ' 

P.  The  written  thing  was  in  which? 

E.  That  was  a  Zlegler  (inaudible)  I  believe 
not  a  statement. 

H.  But  It  Is  a  general  thing.  That  was  In 
your  press  conference.  You.  they  will  provide 
written— I  think  you  said  It 

P.  I  may  have  said  It. 

H.  I  think  you  did  In  the  press  conference 
and  Ervln's  response  Is  to  that.  Your  state- 
ment could  have  been,  'these  people  will  be 
happy  to  provide  written  answers  to  ap- 
propriate questions." 

P.  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  in  a  statement? 

E  No.  I  am  sure  we  used  Informal— 

D.  It  came  up  the  third  time  when  I  re- 
sponded to  Eastland's  Invitation  to  furnish 
information,  and  you  said  we  would  furnish 
written  information  and  then  It  was  repeated 
after  that— that  we  would  be  happy  to  supply 
Information  in  writing. 

H.  Then  Ervin  responded— he  specifically 
rejected  that  only  on  the  grounds  that  you 
can't  ask  questions  of  a  piece  of  paper  So 
we  are  giving  him  that  opportunity  He 
hasn't  said  that  the  processes  of  the  Senate 
require  that  those  questions  be  answered  In 
(inaudible) . 

P  What  is  the  argument  that  you  give 
John  to  people  as  to  whv  Executive  Session 
rather  than  an  open  session' 

D.  Well.  I 

P.  You  can't  really  give— you  can't  really 
attack  the  Committee's  guidance.  What  do 
you  say? 
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D.  Well.  I  think  what  I  would  do  U  to  talk 
a  little  about  the  position  In  our  mind— with 
the  position  he  took  so  vocally  in  the  Graven 
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p.  That's  right. 

D.  Where  he  came  out  and  said  that  a 
LegUlatlve  Aide  could  not  be  called  to  ques- 
tion for  advice  they  give  their  Senator  or 
Ck>ngre8aman.  He  Just  went  on  and  at  great 
length  cited  executive  privilege,  etc. 

P.  He  will  say  this  Is  not  advice  to  the 
President.  Gk>  ahead. 

D.  Then  I  wUl  say  that  these  are  men  who 
do  advise  the  President  and  we  have  to  draw 
the  line. 

P.  And  that's  the  principle  Involved  and  to 
have  that  principle  discussed  in  open  session 
forum  U  the  kind  of  thing  where  you  have 
to  go  off  to  the  Bench  where  the  Jury  doesn't 
hear  It. 

D.  Well 

H.  I  don't  think.  Jotux  or  Dick.  If  they're  In 
a  Monday  meeUng  should  tip  their  hand  and 
offer  to  appear  In  Executive  Session  and  get 
them  on  to  the  Executive  Session  wicket. 

D.  No.  no,  I  agree. 
H.  We  should  openly  Indicate  a  willingness 

to  listen  to  Ideas  as  to  what  yould  be  done 
and  an  open-mlndedness  to  try  to  work  some- 
thing out.  If  that  Is  going  to  become  the 
Issue  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  issue 
we  could  win  publicly  where  we  may  not 
be  able  to  win  it  with  the  Senate. 

E.  Where  if  we  go  In  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
pressing the  President's  concern  about  the 
protection  of  his  people  Is  expected. 

P.  I  am  also  concerned  about  frankly  hav- 
ing matters  of  seniority  debated  publicly 
That  la  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  debated 
privately.  ^ 

D.  That's  right. 

P.  And  the  fact  that  It  Is  raised  does  not 
indicate  guilt.  That  Is  part  of  his  argument 
for  Oravell.  too.  That  fact  that  It  is  raised 
does  not  Indicate  guilt.  That  Is  what  We  are 
really  talking  about  here.  But  having  it  In 

public  session,  those 

D.  I  will  work  out  a  complete  negotiating 
scenario  and  have  thought  It  through  before 
I  go  up. 

H.  Your  objective  In  that  meeting  is  sim- 
ply for  you  to  indicate  to  them  a  willinRness 
to  discuss.  It  Is  not  to  have  a  proposal  for 
them  to  accept  or  reject. 

D.  I  agree.  The  scenario  is  for  myself  and 
for  Dick  (Inaudible)— It  Is  a  record  for  the 
future. 

P.  It  Is  the  record  for  the  future.  Maybe 
you  can  tell  Ervln  on  the  mountelntop  that 
this  Is  a  good  way  to  set  up  a  procedure 
for  the  future  You  know  what  I  mean,  where 
future  CMsee  of  this  sort  are  Involved.  We  are 
making  a  lot  of  history  here.  Senator. 

M.  And  the  Senator  can  be  a  great  nart 
of  It.  ^ 

P.  A  lot  of  history.  We  are  setting  a  stirring 
precedent.  The  President,  after  all,  let's  find 
out  what  the  President  did  know,  t«]k  about 
the  Hiss  Ciise. 

D.  Brvln  away  from  his  staff  Is  not  very 
much  and  I  think  he  might  Just  give  up  the 
store  himself  right  there  and  lock  himself 
In.  Tou  know  I  have  dealt  with  him  for  a 
number  of  jwars  and  have  seen  that  happen. 
I  have  reached  aooord  with  him  on  legisla- 
tion— 

H.  If  he  holds  out  for  anything  you  may 
g*t  an  answer  from  him — (Inaudible) 

P.  Suppose  now  he  Just  takes  the  adamant 
line — nothing? 

D.  Ooesnt  sound  like  Richardson's  Infor- 
mation—sounds like  him  sitting  and  savlne 
nothing.  " 

P.  Well,  If  he  Just  says,  "we  are  going  to 
have  public  sessions,  it's  got  to  be  that  or 
else." 

E.  Then  we  say.  "Maybe  we  have  a  law 
suit  S«nator  and  It  is  going  to  be  a  long 
while  before  legislative  hearings  and  what 
not." 


P^  If  you  want  your  hearings— then  that 
is  the  other  thing.  The  other  point  Is  would 
It  not  be  helpful  to  get  Baker  enlisted^ 
some  way  m  advance.  If  that  conld  be  don. 
not  begging  him.  Could  we  put  KlelndlenM  tn 
that  thing?  "* 

M.  On  the  second  step— not  on  the  ooen 
ing  step.  *^" 

*^l*  fv**  °'^^^^''  °P*'^'^«  »'«P  the  problem 
that  I  have  here  Is  that  if  Baker  alts  th«« 
and  Just  parrotts  Ervln's  adamant  stete 
ment— "Hell  no.  there  can't  be  anythlnit  ei^ 
cept  public  sessions,"  you  have  nothing  to  do 
M.  Yon  know  how  these  Senatore  act^ 
Baker  wlU  lay  the  whole  thing  out  on  the 

P.  Yes.  I  guess  you  are  right.  Baker  on 
the  other  hand.  Klelndlenst  should  at  least 
caU  and  say  look  Howard.  ''Why  don't  you 
try  to  work  something  out  here?" 

H.  Baker  oould  In  effect  say— we  want  to 
work  scsnethlng  out^-what  can  you  give  us? 

P.  You  cant  be  tough.  Right  now,  Howard 
Is  Just  going  for  a  law  suit. 

H.  Olve  us  a  hand  and  try  to  open  this 
up.  Baker  oould  find  that  much  there  to 
be  positive  this  time  around 

a  Don't  lock  youraelf  m— we  will  have 
another  session  or  so  on  It. 

,.'*  I?^'  *^*  ^^"  P**"*'  ^  1'  they  insist 
(inaudible)  it  becomes  essential,  then  that 
this  be  forgotten  and  then  have  a  law  suit 
B.  You  say  well  then  c*.  why  don't  we 
now  dlscu^i  are  we  going  to  go  legally  and 
perhaps  we  can  at  least  agree  on  what  an- 
parent  legal  issues  there  are.  so  Instead  bf 
being  three  years  It  will  only  be  a  year  and  a 

H.  Get  It  settled  before  this  Administra- 
tion moves,  or  gets  kicked  out. 

D  They  know  It  Is  many  months,  who 
they  are  going  after  and  under  the  circum- 
stances that  they  know  they  have  a  toujrh 
law  suit  ahead  of  them.  They  have  to  b^ 
counsel.  It  Is  going  to  cost  money  to  freew 
It  on  their  side;  they  don't  have  money  They 
don't  have  Departntient  of  Justice  to  handle 
their  case:  they  have  to  bring  in  special 
counsel  who  probably  know  nothing  about 
executive  privilege,  will  have  to  be  educated 
Get  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  clanking  away 
getting  all  the  precedence  out  and  the  like 
H.  We've  got  all  that. 

D.  It  Is  a  major  operation  for  them  to  bring 
in.  They  have  to  get  a  reeolutlon  of  the 
Senate  to  do  it — 

E  Of  course  Ervln  Is  a  Constitutional  ex- 
pert  himself.  Any  Constitutional  expert 
might  want  to  do  that. 

P.  Yeah.  Have  you  considered  any  other 
poeslbllltles?  John,  you  are  the  one  who  U 
sunpoeed  to  know  the  bodies. 

D.  That's  right.  I  think  we  have  had  a  good 
go-round  on  the  things  now. 

P.  Do  you  think  we  want  to  go  this  route 
now?  t*t  it  hang  out  so  to  speak' 
D.  Well.  It  isn't  really  that — 
H.  It's  a  limited  hang  out. 
D.   It  Is  a  limited  hang  out.  It's  not  an 
absolute  hang  out. 

P.  But  some  of  the  questions  look  big 
hanging  out  publicly  or  privately. 

D.  What  It  Is  doing.  B4r.  President,  is  get- 
ting you  up  above  and  away  from  It.  That 
Is  the  most  Important  thing. 

P.  Oh.  I  know.  I  suggested  that  the  other 
day  and  they  all  cam*  down  negative  on  tt. 
Now  what  has  changed  their  minds? 

D.  Lack  of  candidate  or  a  body. 
H.  Laughter. 

M.  (Inaudible)   We  went  down  every  alley. 
P.  I  feel  that  at  a  very  minimum  we've 

got  to  hare  this  statement.  Let's  look  at  It. 
I  don't  know  what  It — where  In  the  hell  ta 
't — If  It  opens  up  doors,  it  opens  up  doors — 
you  know. 

H.  John  says  he  is  sorry  he  sent  those  bur- 
glars in  there — and  that  helps  a  lot. 

P.  That's  right. 

E.  You  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
(Laughter) 
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H.  Just  glad  the  others  didn't  get  catight. 

p.  Yeah,  the  ones  be  sent  to  Mtukle  and 
til  the  rest;  Jackson;  and  Hubert,  etc. 

E.  I  get  a  little  chill  sitting  over  there  now 
tlilijilng  of  those  people. 

p.  Yeah.  I  would  hate  to  be  those  fellows 
St  the  moment. 

p.  Incidentally,  we  don't  plan  to  have  a 
press  briefing  today  do  we? 

E.  We  hadn't  planned  It — It  wouldn't  hurt. 

H.  Well.  I  have  a  meeting  upstairs  with 
John  at  3:30 — with  (Inaudible) . 

E  All  right  he  Is  going  to  top  our  press 
tomorrow. 

p.  Let's  let  It  go. 

E   OK. 

P.  OK  suppose  you  take  care  of  It  now  and 
I  won't  come  over  there.  If  you  get  any  more 
soundings  let  rat  hear  Friday.  It  would  be 
my  thought  then  that  I  would  tend  to  break 
It  off  at  4:30  or  6:00  pan. 

M.  4:00  p.m.  wlU  be  the  minimum — I  have 
to  get  to  New  York. 

P.  Yeah,  then  Its  done.  Yeah,  I  tmderstand. 
Bob — what  time  Is  my  take-off  scheduled  for 
Florida?  Are  you  ready? 

H   Yes.  sir. 

p.  Well  we  won't  rush. 

E.  It  Is  3:16 — how  about  15  or  20  minutes 
from  now? 

Appendix  9.  Meeting:  The  President,  Hal- 
deman.  Ehrllchman  and  Zlegler.  EOB  Office. 
March  27.  1973.  (11:10  am-l:30  pm)  : 

P.  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  go  out  on 
national  television  tonight  or  tomorrow  and 
go  out  on  the  Watergate  Commission  and 
then  come  on  the  next  day  on  national  tele- 
Tlalon  on  Vietnam.  I  don't  like  the  feel  of 
that.  I  don't  think  yoo — can  be  ready  by  that 
time?  My  view  Is  to  get  the  Vietnam  thing 
out  of  the  way.  and  then  get  this  right  as 
you  could.  In  other  words,  that  gives  you 
tune. 

E.  The  picture  of  the  Congress  having  an 
Inquiry  going  on  and  the  Grand  Jury  in  ses- 
sion, the  Judicial  branch — 

P.  Right. 

E.  It  seems  to  me  It  gives  you  a  good  open- 
tag  for  you  to  step  In  and  say  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anybody  except  me  In  position 
with  all  this.  I  have  talked  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States;  I  have  talked 
with  Senator  Ervln.  Senator  Baker  and  I, 
after  that  consultation,  have  posed  this 
three-branch — 

P  For  an  Inquiry  to  start  with  the  propo- 
sition of  Ervin  and  Baker,  where  you  don't 
oome  a  cropper  right  there  at  the  beginning 
on  whether  you  can  get  the  three  branches. 
What's  the  view  of  the  three-branch,  John? 

E.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  you  oould  get  It 
either. 

P.  What, — well,  that's  It.  Suppose  you 
oouldn't.  Then  I  still  think  that  it  is  good 
ponlhly  that  I — ^but  we've  got  to  have  some- 
body other  than  me  that  could  broker  It. 
The  problem  you've  got  to  recognize  is  that 
HaldMnan  cant,  you  can't,  and  Dean  cant. 
Mainly  because  you  possibly  could,  but  Its 
also  the  (unintelligible)  about  the  whole 
White  House.  What  we  might  have  to  do — 
I  hate  to  assign  this  to  anybody,  but  I  might 
have  to  use  Rogers  on  this  to  be  the  broker. 

E.  Yep. 

P.  Rogers  can  be  a  good  broker  at  times. 
I  don't  know  whether  you   could   get  a — 
(Knocking  on  door — ) 

P.  Oh,  hi.  How  are  you? 

Z.  Thought  we  would  Just  check  in. 

P.  Sure,  B\u«.  Right,  right.  In  posltlan, 
right— 

Z.  We  have  the  patient  rehablUtatVn  Tsto 
today  and  the  (unintelligible)  to  Thleu  In 
South  Vietnam,  preparations — . 

P.  Right. 

Z.  I  talked  to  Dean  and  to  "Uoan  this 
morning  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we  say 
anything  (unlnteUiglble)  the  Orand  Jury. 

P.  Right. 

Z.  And  Dean's  feeling  ts  that  we  ahoxild 
not  today. 


P.  That  ts  my  feeling. 

Z.  And  Moore's  feeling  Is  that  we  should 
not  today,  and  I  concvir  In  that. 

P.  Yeah.  My  view  is  today,  unless  you've 
got  something  more  to  say,  I  would  simply 
say  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  (unintelli- 
gible) I  think  that  would  be  better.  Just  get 
out  there  and  act  like  your  usual  cocky, 
confident  self. 

Z.  Then  If  I  am  asked  a  question  about 
whether  or  not  Dean  wovdd  appear  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  If  I  am  asked  that  ques- 
tion— 

P.  Yeah. 

Z.  How  should  I  handle  that? 

P.  That's  totigh. 

Z.  I  could — Two  opttoDs:  One  would  be  to 
say  that  (tinlntelllglble) :  the  other  would 
be  to  say  the  (tmlntelUglble). 

P.  (unlnteUiglble)  WeU,  If  you  say  (untn- 
tolllglble)  permission — ^Wbat  do  you  think, 
John?  You  tell  blm.  Well,  it  is  easier  to  get 
out  of  It  If  you  say  well  that  is  not  a  matter 
(unlnteUiglble). 

Z.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  today  my 
best  position  is  Just  to  say  that  this  was 
discussed  yesterday.  We  are  wUlng  to 
cooperate. 

P.  Why  dont  you  say,  "We  have  indicated 
cooperation  and  when  we  see  the  form  of  the 
request,  or  whatever  It  is — " 

Z.  "These  matters  must  proceed  In  an  or- 
derly manner  and  I  am  not  going  to  get  up 
here  and  comment  on  the  posslbUlty  of — " 

P.  "of  future  action"  (unlnteUiglble) 

E.  The  other  thing  you  might  do  Is — this 
would  put  our  friend  John  Dean  IH  in  a 
tough  spot— aay,  "whUe  there  have  been  some 
accusations  against  him,  he's  reaUy  In  the 
poorest  position  to  defend  himself  of  any- 
body in  the  government." 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted) 

E.  I  don't  know  whether  It  would  add  any- 
thing, reaUy,  from  our  standpoint  to  say  this, 
but  the  point  Is  here  that  the  poor  guy  Is 
under  dlsahUlty  to  step  out  and  defend  him- 
self because  of  his  position.  Because  he  is 
Counsel  to  the  President,  and  that  In  a  way — 

P.  That  helps — 

E.  Inhibits  him.  Well,  — 

P.  But  (unintelligible)  for  Ron  to  get  into 
that? 

E.  Well,  but  It  is  in  the  saying,  would  he 
appear  before  a  Grand  Jury? 

P.  Why  don't  we  Just  say,  "well,  this  is  a 
matter  that  is  not  before  'us."  Point  out  that 
he  Is  Counsel  to  the  President.  Counsel  to  the 
White  House — use  the  White  House.  Say,  "He 
Is  the  White  House  Counsel  and.  therefore, 
his  appearance  before  any  Judicial  group, 
therefore.  Is  on  a  different  basis  from  any- 
body else,  "which  Is  baslcaUy  what  I — you 
know  when  I  fiatly  said  Dean  would  not 
i^pear  but  others  would.  You  know,  I  did  say 
that,  and  of  course — 

E.  It  was  on  a  different  basis.  And  at  the 
same  time,  a  man  In  any  position  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  defend  himself  from 
these  groundless  charges. 

P.  "Mr.  Dean  certainly  wants  the  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himself  against  these  chargea 
He  vrauld  welcome  the  opportanlty  and  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  work  out  a  procedure 
which  win  aUow  him  to  do  so  consistent  with 
his  unique  position  of  being  a  top  member 
of  the  President's  staff  but  also  the  Counsel 
There  is  a  lawyer.  Counsel — not  lawyer. 
Couns^ — but  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Coun- 
sel for  confldentiaUty." 

Z.  Could  you  apply  that  to  the  Orand  Jury? 

E.  Absolutely.  The  Orand  Jury  Is  one  of 
those  oooaslau  where  a  man  in  his  situation 
can  defend  himself. 

P.  Tes.  The  Orand  Jury.  Actually  if  called, 
we  are  not  going  to  refuse  for  anybody  caUed 
before  the  Orand  Jury  to  go,  are  we,  John? 

K.  I  cant  imagine  (unlnteUiglble) 

P.  WeU.  If  caUed,  he  wUl  be  cooperative, 
oooslstent  with  his  responslbUltles  as  Coun- 
sel. How  do  we  say  that? 


E.  He  will  cooperate. 

P.  He  will  fully  cooperate. 

E.  Better  check  that  with  Dean.  I  know 
he's  got  certain  misgivings  on  this. 

Z.  He  did  this  morning. 

P.  Yeah.  Well,  then,  dont  say  that. 

E.  WeU.  I  think  you  can  pose  the  dilemma 
without  saying  flatly  what  you  are  going  to 
do. 

P.  Yeah.  We — But  maybe  you  Just  don't 
want  to.  You  bett«r  not  try  to  break  Into  It, 
Bon. 

Z.  You  get  Into  posing  the  dl'.enama — 

P.  Then  they  are  going  to  break  into 
questions.  I  would  simply  stall  them  off 
today.  Say  that  Is  not  before  us  at  this  time, 
but  let  me  emphasize,  as  the  President  has 
Indicated,  there  will  be  complete  coopera- 
tion consistent  with  the  responslbUltles  that 
everybody  has  on  the  separation  of  powers. 
Pair  enough?  And,  of  course,  consistent  with 
Mr.  Dean's  other  responsibilities  as  a  Coun- 
sel. Bee?  How  about  Just  saying  it  that  way? 
WeU,  John,  do  you  have  doub.^? 

E.  No.  But  if  Zlegler  opens.  Zlegler  has 
to  answer  something.  About  the  only  thing 
that  occurred  to  me  when  I  read  this  thing 
yesterday  was  somehow  or  another,  he  should 
be  Introducing  the  fact  that  Dean  Is  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  clear  his  name. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  EventuaUy  there  is  going  to  be  an  op- 
portunity for  that  In  some  forum,  at  some 
time.  In  some  way.  But  maybe  you  get 
into 

P.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  day  to  do  It. 

Z.  I  think  that  is  right.  Give  them  more 
than  a  day  to  see  how  we  approach  the  whole 
matter   (unlntelUgble — RZ  exit). 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

E.  On  the  FBI.  we  wUl  start  moving  some 
nanaes  to  you.  I  hope  you  wUl  look  Into  that 
guy  that  (unlnteUlgble)  mentioned — we  are 
trying  to  get  a  resume  and  some  back- 
ground. 

P.  A  Judge  with  a  prosecuting  background 
might  be  a  heU  of  a  good  thing.  I  have  de- 
cided when  we  move  on  It.  It  must  be  simul- 
taneous. Gray  comes  In  and  says.  "I  am 
sorry.  I  can't  get  confirmed.  I  don't  want 
to  be  confirmed  in  a  way  In  which  there  Is 
any  division.  There  must  be  unanimous  Sup- 
port for  whoever  Is.  and  support  for  and  trust 
In.  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  As  a  result  of 
the  hearings  to  date,  It  Is  obvious  that  I  am 
not  going  to  get  that  kind  of  support  In 
the  Senate,  even  though  I  believe  that  I  may 
be  confirmed  under  the  circumstances.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  withdraw  my 
name."  We  withdraw  his  name  and  send 
somebody  else  down.  That  is  a  very  sound 
basis.  I  am  thinking  of  doing  that.  I  would 
hope  next  week  right  after  (unlnteUiglble). 

E.  Ah.  what  woiUd  you  think  of  doing 
that  simultaneously  with  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission.  We  could  make  it  in  the 
same  announcement.  Oould  say,  "here  Is  a 
fine  man  who  has  been  unfortunately  splat- 
tered by  this  thing.  It  is  a  case  study  in  how 
bystanders  can  get  splashed  by  this  sort  of 
thing.  It's  not  a  fight  where  he  came  in." 

P.  You  think,  also,  John,  or  at  least  you 
probably  gave  somebody  the  idea,  that  we 
should  get  Klelndlenst  out.  too.  at  this 
point? 

E.  Yeah.  yeah. 

P.  How  do  we  do  that? 

E.  WeU,  I  am  going  to  see  him  today,  and 
Bob's  going  to  talk  to  him.  and  we  wUl  hit 
him  from  two  directions. 

P.  Get  Klelndlenst  to  resign? 

K.  Oh,  no.  no.  Oet  him  out  front. 

P.  Oh.  I  thought  you  said  get  him  out 
of  the  olHce. 

E.  Oh.  no.  I  hadn't  talked  about  that. 
That's  BUI  Rogers. 

P.  Oh.  I  am  sorry.  John. 

E.  No.  We  talked  this  morning  about  get- 
ting him  out  front. 
P.  I  am  afraid  its  (unlnteUiglble)  of  can- 
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nlng  him  right  away.  Let's  Me.  Let's  see 
about  that.  Maybe  we  can.  Well,  what  have 
you  got  to  report.  John  and  I  have  Jiist 
started  on  (unintelligible). 

H.  All  I  have  Is  Dean's  report.  I  did  not 
talk  to  Mitchell,  because  this  thing  changed 
what  you  might  want  from  MltcheU.  He  had 
a  long  conversation  again  today  with  Paul 
O'Brien.   Everybody   has   been    talking    (un- 
intelligible)   this,    that,    and    all    that.    Of 
course.  O'Brien  Is  very  dlstreased  with  Mitch- 
ell. The  more  he  thinks  about  It.  the  more 
O'Brien  comes  down  to  MltcheU  could  cut 
this  whole  thing  off.  if  he  would  Just  step 
forward  and  cut  it  off.  He  said  the  fact  of 
the   matter   Is  as  far   as  Gray  oould   deter- 
mine. Mitchell  did  sign  off  on  It.  And  If  that's 
what  It  Is,  the  empire  will  crack. 
B.  Tou  said.  "Oray." 
P.  What's  that?  I  am  sorry. 
H.  O'Brien,  not  Oray.  As  far  as  O'Brien 
can    determine    MltcheU    did    sign    off    and 
Dean  believes  that  to  be  the  case  also.  Dean 
doesn't  think  he  can  prove  It.  and  appar- 
ently O'Brien  can't  either,   but   they  both 
think  that. 
P.  That's  my — 

H.  And  the  more  03rlen  thinks  about  It, 
the  more  It  bothers  him  with  all  he  knows, 
to  see  aU  the  people  getting  whacked 
around  In  order  to  keep  the  thing  from 
focuamg  on  John  Mitchell,  when  InevlUbly 
It  U  going  to  end  up  doing  that  anyray  and 
all  these  other  people  are  going  to  be  so 
badly  hurt  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  out  from  under.  And  that's  one  view. 

Now.  to  go  back  on  the  Magruder  situa- 
tion as  O'Brien  reports  It.  having  spent  sev- 
eral hours  with  Magruder,  yesterday  after- 
noon. O'Brien  and  Parkinson,  Jeb  believes, 
or  professes  to  believe,  and  O'Brien  is  In- 
cUned  to  think  that  he  really  does  believe, 
that  the  whole  Uddy  plan,  the  whole  super- 
security  operation,  super-intelligence  oper- 
ation was  put  together  by  the  White  House, 
by  Haldeman.  Dean  and  others.  Uddy.  Dean 
cooked  the  whole  thing  up  at  Haldeman's 
Instructions.  The  whole  idea  was  the  need 
for  a  super-Intelligence  operation.  Now  there 
Is  some  semblance  of.  some  validity  to  the 
point,  that  I  did  talk,  not  with  Dean,  but 
with  MltcheU.  about  the  need  for  InteUl- 
gence  activity  and — 

P.  And  Dean  recommended  Llddy? 
H.  Yes.  But  not  for  InteUlgence.  Dean  rec- 
ommended Llddy  as  the  Oeneral  Counsel. 

P  Yeah,  but  this  Is  where  Magruder  might 
come — weU.  go  ahead. 

H.  That  MltcheU  bought  the  Idea  that  was 
cooked  up  at  the  White  House  for  a  super- 
Intelligence  operation,  and  that  this  was  all 
set  and  an  accomplished  fact  In  December  of 
1971,   before  Llddy   was  hired   by  the  Com- 
mittee.  But   then   Uddy   was  hired   by  the 
Committee  to  carry  it  out  and  that  that's 
why  Dean  sent  Uddy  over  to  the  Committee 
Then  there  was  a  hiatus.  There  were  these 
meetings  In  MltcheU  s  office  where  Uddy  un- 
veUed  his  plan.  And   the  first  plan  he  un- 
veiled, nobody  bought.  They  aU  laughed  at 
It.  It  was  so  bizarre.  So  he  went  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  came  back  with  a  second 
plan  and  the  second  plan  didn't  get  bought 
either— that   was  at  the   second  meeting— 
and  everything  Just  kind  of  lingered  around 
then.  It  was  sort  of  hanging  fire,  Uddy  was 
pushing  to  get  something  done.  He  wanted  to 
get  moving  on  hU  plans.  And  at  that  point 
he  went  to  Colson  and  said.  "Nobody  wUl 
approve    any    of    this,    and,    you    know,    we 
should  be  getting  going  on  It."  And  Colson 
then    got    into    the    act    In    pushing   to    get 
moving  with  the  Colson  phone  call  to  Magru- 
der  saying.     "WeU,   at   least   lUten    to   these 
guys"  Then  the  final  step  was — aU  of  this 
was  rattling  around   m  January— the  final 
step  was  when  Gordon  Strachan  called  Ma- 
gruder and  said   Haldeman  told  him  to  get 
this  going.  -The  President  wants  It  done  and 
there   la   to   be   no  more   arguing  about   It " 
Thla  meaning  the  Intelligence  activity,  the 


Uddy  program   Magruder  told  MltcheU  this, 
that  Strachan  had  tdd  him  to  get  It  going  on 
Haldeman's  orders  on  the  President's  orders 
and  Mitchell  signed  off  on  It   He  said.  "OK. 
tf  they  say  to  do  It,  go  ahead." 
P.  Was  that  this  bugging? 
H.  The  whole  thing.  Including  the  bugging. 
The  bugging  was  Implicit  in  the  second  plan. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  be  sure  whether  It  was 
implicit  or  explicit. 
P.  Well,  anyway — 

H.  He  doesn't  think  that  particular  bug 
ImpUclt,  but  that  the  process  of  bugging  was 
Implicit  and,  as  I  dldnt  realize  Jt,  nor  did 
(unteUlglble),  but  It  was  also  In  the  Sand- 
wedge  going  way  back— the  early  plan.  That, 
Incidentally,  is  a  potential  source  of  fascinat- 
ing problems  In  that  It  Involved  Mike  Acree. 
who  Is  now  the  Customs  Commissioner  or 
something,  Joe  Woods,  a  few  other  people 
P.  Nothing  happened? 
H.  It  wasn't  done,  acUvated.  but  these — 
At    aome    point,    according    to    Magruder. 
after  this  was  then  signed  off  and  put  under 
way  MltcheU  called  Uddy  Into  his  office  and 
read  him  the  riot  act  on  the  poor  quality  of 
(unlnteUlglble)    That's  baMcaUy  the  scenario 
or  s\immary  of  what  Magruder  told  the  law- 
yw-  De»n'B  theory  is  that  both  MltcheU  and 
KCagruder  both  realize  that  they  now  have 
their  ass  in   this  thing,  and  that  they  are 
trying  to  unUngle  It.  Not  neceesarUy  work- 
ing   together   again,    but   they   are.   In    the 
pixiceea  of  that  they  are  mixing  apples  and 
oranges  for  their  own  protection.  And  that 
they  are  remembering  various  things  in  con- 
nection with  others,  like  Llddy  and  Hunt, 

(Material   not  related  to  Preeidcntlal   ac- 
Uons  deleted.) 

H.  He  says  for  example,  Magruder  doaan't 
re«aize  how  little  Etean  told  Llddy.  He  thinks 
that  Dean  sent  Uddy  in  (unlnteUlglble) 
Uddy  (unintelligible)  frankly  to  satisfy 
Dean.  His  screaming  to  Llddy  was  that  he 
was  General  Counsel  over  there  and  also  take 
as  a  side  activity  the  pollUcal  InteUlgence 
because  we  do  need  Information  on  demon- 
strators and  stuff  like  that.  That  they  are 
not  doing  anything  about,  but  he  never  got 
into  any  setUng  up  an  elaborate  InteUlgence 
apparatus. 
P.  OK. 

H.  Dean  says  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
contrast  to  Magruder's  opinion,  at  the  first 
meeting  where  a  Llddy  plan  was  presented, 
everybody  at  the  meeting  laughed  at  the 
plan  on  the  basis  that  It  was  Just  so  bizarre 
that  It  was  absurd  and  completely  funnv 
P.  Yeah.  »-        '  y- 

H.  The  second  meeting.  Dean  came  Into 
the  meeting  late.  He  was  not  there  during 
moet  of  the  presentation,  but  when  he  came 
m  he  oould  see  that  they  were  still  on  the 
same  plan  of  orbit  and  be  says  In  effect    I 
got  MltcheU  off  the  hook  because  I  took  the 
InlUatlve  In  saying,  "You  know  It  Is  an  Im- 
possible propoa&l  and  we  can't,  we  shouldn't 
even  be  dUcuaslng  this  In  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office,"   and   all   that  Mitchell   agreed, 
and  then  that  is  when  Dean  came  over  and 
told  me  that  he  had  Jiist  seen  this  wrap-up 
on  It.  and  that  it  was  Impoeslble;  that  they 
shouldn't  be  doing  It:  that  we  shouldn't  be 
Involved   In   It  and   we  ought  to  drop   the 
whole  thing.  Then  as  Dean  aald.  "I  saw  a 
problem    there    and    I    thoti^t    they    had 
turned  it  off  and  in  any  event  I  wanted  to 
stay  ten  miles  away  from  It,  and  did."  He 
said    the    problem    from   then    on,    starting 
somewhere  in  early  January  probably,  was 
that  Uddy  was  never  really  given  any  guid- 
ance after  that.  MltcheU  was  m  the  midst 
of  the   ITT  and   all    that  stuff,  and   dldnt 
focus    on    It.    and    Magruder    was    running 
around   with   other  things   and   dldnt   pay 
much    attention,    and    Uddy   was    kind    of 
bouncing  around  looee  there. 

E.  WeU.  now,  how  do  you  square  that  with 
the  aUocatlon  of  money  to  it? 

H.  Well  that  presumably  was  the  subject 
In  focus  by  somebody. 
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Who  signed  off  on  that? 
E.    Magruder,    possibly    Mitchell,    posslblv 
Stans.  certainly —  ^^     ' 

P.  I  don't  know  that  they  can  say  that 
the  aUocatlon  of  money  for  this  super- 
Intelligence  operation.  I  dont  think  I  ever— 
that's  what  Magruder  said — 

E.  Someone  was  paid  to  fociis  on — 
H,  Yeah,  someone  focused  and  agreed  that 
there  had  to  be  some  intelUgence  and  that 
It  would  take  some  money  and  that  Llddv 
should  get  It.  ' 

E.  And  against  the  background  of  the  two 
plans  being  presented  and  rejected,  the  logl- 
cal  question  that  would  arise  is,  weU,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?  You 
don't  have  an  approved  plan? 
H.  Yeah. 

E.  So  that  doesn  t  put  anything  together 
P.  WeU.  It  doemt  hang  together,  but  it 
could  In  the  sense  of  the  campaign — 

H.  WeU.  what  he  thinks,  he  thinks  that 
MltcheU  did  sign  off  on  It. 

P.  My  guess  U  Mitchell  could  Just  say 
"Look."  he  says.  "this,  that  and  the  other 
thing."  and  he  says,  "alright  go  ahead  but 
there  was  no  plan  of  this." 

H.  Except  If  you  support  Dean's  oflnlon 
(unlnteUlglble). 
P.  So— 

H.  Now  O'Brien  says  that  Magruder's  ob- 
jective In  holding  at  the  moment  Is  a  meet- 
ing with  Mitchell  and  me.  And  that  what 
he  has  told  the  lawyers,  that  will  be  a  shot 
across  the  bough  and  tear  down  the  meeting 
place.  O'Brien  doesn't  really  believe  Jeb.  but 
he's  not  siwe.  03rlen  Is  shook  a  Uttle  bit 
himself  as  he  hears  all  thU.  But  he  does  see 
very  definitely  and  holds  alao  to  the  theory 
of  mixing  of  apples  and  oranges.  He's  con- 
vinced that  Jeb  is  Unking  together  things 
that  dont  necessarily  fit  together  In  order  to 
help  with  (unlnteUlglble).  And.  again,  he's 
very  disappointed  In  MltcheU.  He  feels  that 
MltcheU  Is  the  guy  that  Is  letting  people 
down.  O'Brien  made  the  suggestion  that  If 
we  wanted  to  force  some  of  this  to  a  head, 
there  Is  one  thing  you  might  consider  Is  that 
O'Brien  and  Parkinson,  who  are  getting  s 
Uttle  shaken  now  themselves,  are  retained 
by  the  Committee.  That  is  by  Frank  Dale. 
He  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
P.  Does  that  still  exist? 

H  Yes.  They  are 

P.  They  aren't  Involved  In  the  damn  thing 
are  they?  O'Brien  and  Parkinson? 
H.  Yes. 

P.  They  ran  this  all  from  the  beginning? 
H.  Oh.  no. 

P.  WeU.  that  Is  what  I  thought. 
H.  But  they  are  involved  In  the  post-dls- 
covery.  poet-June  17th. 

P.  (expletive  removed)  I  (unlntelUglble). 
H.  O'Brien  says,  "Everything  with  the  Com- 
mittee— what  you  might  want  to  consider  te 
the  possibility  Is  to  waive  our  retainer,  waive 
our  privileges  and  Instruct  us  to  report  to 
the  President  all  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
known  to  us  as  to  what  reaUy  went  on  at 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President." 
P.  For  me  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  them 

and  go  through 

H.  I  don't  knbw.  He  doesnt  mean  neces- 
sarUy  personally  talk  to  you,  but  he  means 
talk  to  Dean  or  whoever  you  designate  as 
your  man  to  be  working  on  this.  Now.  other 
facts.  Hunt  u  at  the  Grand  Jury  today.  We 
don't  know  how  far  he  Is  going  to  go.  The 
danger  area  for  him  Is  on  the  money,  that 
he  was  given  money.  He  is  reported  by 
O'Brien,  who  has  been  talking  to  his  lawyer. 
Bltman.  not  to  be  as  desperate  today  as  he 
was  yesterday  but  to  stlU  be  on  the  brink, 
or  at  least  shaky.  What's  made  him  shaky  is 
that  he's  seen  McCord  bouncing  out  there 
and  probably  waUlng  out  scot  free. 
P.  Scot  free  and  a  hero. 
H.  And  be  doesnt  like  that.  He  flguras 

here's  my  turn.  And  that  he  may  go 

P.  That's  the  way  1  would   think  all  of 
them  would  feel. 
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H.  And  that  he  may  decide  to  go  with  as 
much  as  Is  neoeaeary  to  get  himself  Into  that 
(une  position,  but  probably  would  only  go 
with  as  much  as  Is  necessary.  There  Isn't  a 
feeling  on  his  part  of  a  desire  to  get  people, 
but  a  desire  to  take  care  of  himself.  And 
that  be  might  be  wUllng  to  do  what  he  had 
to  do  to  take  care  at  himself,  but  he  would 
probably  do  It  on  a  gradual  basis  and  he 
may  in  fact  be  doing  it  right  now  at  the 
Grand  Jury.  H»  feels.  In  eumnaary.  that  on 
both  Bunt  and  Magruder  questions  we're 
not  reaUy  in  the  crunch  that  we  were  last 
night.  He  is  not  as  concerned  as  be  was  when 
he  talked  with  you  last  night.  We  are  now 

going  with  SUbert 

P,  Who's  that? 

B.  The  UJ3.  Attorney  Is  going  to  Sirica  seek- 
ing Immunity  for  Llddy  so  Llddy  can  be 
s  witness.  Llddy's  lawyer  wUl  argue  against 
Immunity,  for  he  does  not  want  It.  Dean's 
judgment  Is  that  (unlnteUlgble)  wlU  prob- 
ably faU.  Sirica  wUl  grant  It.  Sirica's  clear 

disposition 

p.  If  he  doesnt  talk,  then  he  gets  con- 
tempt. Is  that  It? 

H.  Llddy.  if  he  gets  inununlty,  his  inten- 
tion, as  of  now  at  least,  is  to  refuse  to  talk. 
And  then  be  would  be  In  contempt.  The 
eoBtampt  is  clvU  contempt  and  it  only  runs 
for  the  duration  of  the  Grand  Jury  which 
U  limited.  And  as  long  as  he  is  in  Jail  any- 
way. It  doesn't  make  a  bell  of  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference to  him. 

P.  I  will  almost  bet  that  is  what  Llddy 
wuido. 

H.  WeU  that's  what  Dean  wlU  also  bet. 
Dean  has  asked  through  O'Brlen-Maurolls 
for  Llddy  to  provide  a  private  statement  say- 
log  that  Dean  knew  nothing  in  advance  on 
the  Watergate,  which  Uddy  knows  to  be  the 
ease.  To  bis  kno>wledge.  Dean  knew  nothing 
about  It.  Dean  woQld  Uke  to  have  that  state- 
ment In  his  pocket  and  has  a«fted  Uddy  for 
such  a  statement.  Dean  feels  that  he  would 
want  to  give  it.  O'Brleh  raised  the  question 
whether  Dean  actually  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  InteUlgence  area 
between  the  time  of  the  meetings  tn 
MltcheU's  oflloe,  when  he  said  don't  do  any- 
thing, and  the  time  of  the  Watergate  dis- 
covery. And  I  put  that  very  question  to  Dean, 
and  he  said.  "Abadately  nothing." 

P,  I  woiUd — the  'reason  r  would  totaUy 
•gree — that  t  would  beUeve  Dean  there  (un- 
lnteUlglble) he  would  be  lying  to  \u  about 
aiat.  But  I  wotild  beUeve  for  another  rea- 
son— that  he  thought  It  was  a  stupid  «<*r"" 


B.  There  Just  ten't  a  sclntUla  of  hint  that 
Dean  knew  about  this.  Dean  was  pretty  good 
til  through  that  period  of  time  In  sharing 
things,  and  he  was  tracking  with  a  number 
of  us  on — 

P.  WeU  you  know  the  thing  the  reason  that 
(unlntelUglble)  thought — and  this  Inciden- 
tally covers  Colson — and  I  don't  know 
wbeUier — 1  know  that  most  everybody  ex- 
<*pt  Bob,  and  perhaps  you.  think  Colson 
knew  all  about  It.  But  I  was  talking  to  Col- 
•on,  remember  exclusively  about — and  may- 
be that  was  the  point — exclusively  about  Is- 
iues.  You  know,  how  are  we  going  to  do  this 
»nd  that  and  the  other  thing.  (unlntel- 
Uglble) mainly,  the  labor  blU,  how  do  we  get 
Mita,  how  do  we  get  aid  to  the  Catholic 
Kbools. 

H.  Getting  that  aid  to  CathoUc  schools, 
ywi  know,  was  a — Colson's  fight  was  with 
(unlnteUlglble) . 

P.  Right.  That  was  what  It  Is.  But  In  all 
those  talks  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity.  He 
WM  always  coming  to  me  with  ideas,  but 
Colson  In  that  entire  period,  John,  didn't 
mention  it.  I  think  he  would  have  said.  "Look 
••'w  gotten  some  Information,"  but  he  never 
•ifl  they  were.  Haldeman,  m  this  whole 
Pwlod.  Haldeman  I  am  sure — Bob  and  you, 
M  talked  to  both  of  you  about  the  campaign, 
never  a  word.  I  mean  maybe  aU  of  you  knew 


but  didn't  teU  me,  but  I  cant  beUeve  that 
Colson — weU — 

H.  Maybe  Colson  Is  capable  of — ^if  he  knew 
anything  out  of  that,  but  not  teUlng  you 
what  we  were  at  least — 

P.  WeU,  at  least,  nothing  of  that  sort  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't  even 
know — I  didn't  know  frankly  that  the  EUs- 
berg  thing,  etc. — electronically  thing — you 
know  what  I  mean? 
E.  (unlnteUlglble). 
P.  And    I    guess    there    you    deliberately 

didn't  want  me 

E.  WeU.  sir,  I  dldnt  know.  I  didn't  know 
what  this  crowd  were  up  to  untU  afterwards. 
P.  Right. 

E.  And  I  told  you,  afterwards  we  stopped  it 
from  happening  again. 
P.  Right. 

E.  In  that  setting 

P.  That  was  in  the  national  security? 
E.  That  was  In  the  national  security  leak 
thing.  But  the  interesting  thing  about  Col- 
son, corroborative  of  what  you  say.  Is  that 
when  I  got  a  phone  caU  from  Secret  Service 
saying  there  had  been  this  burglary — the 
first  guy  I  caUed  was  Colson. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  And  his  response,  as  I  recaU  it,  was  one 
of  total  surprise  and  he  could  have  said  then, 
"Oh.  those  Jerks,  they  shoiUdn't  have;  Or.  "I 
knew  about  it  earlier";  Or.  referred  to  It  by 
saying.  'It  would  have  been  a  meaningful 
leak,"  but  he  didn't.  He  was  totally  non- 
plussed, the  same  as  the  rest  of  ua. 

P.  Well,  the  thing  la  too,  that  I  know  they 
talk  about  this  business  of  Magruder's,  say- 
ing that  Haldeman  had  ordered,  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered,  etc..  of  all  people  who  was 
surprised  on  the  17th  of  June — I  was  In  Flor- 
ida— was  me.  Were  you  there? 
E.  No,  I  was  here. 
P.  Who  was  thMe? 

E.  I  caUed  Colson,  Haldeman  and  Zlegler 
and  alerted  thcan  to  this. 

P.  And  I  read  the  paper.  What  In  the  name 
of  (expletive  removed)  Is  this?  I  just 
couldn't  beUeve  it.  6o  you  know  what  I 
mean — I  believe  in  i^aying  politics  hard,  but 
I  am  also  smart.  What  I  can't  understand  is 
how  Mitchell  would  ever  approve. 

H.  That's  the  thing  I  can't  understand 
here. 

P.  Well,  Magruder  I  can  understand  doing 
things.  He  Is  not  a  very  bright  feUow.  I  mean 
he  Is  brlgbt,  but  not — he  doesnt  think 
through  to  the  end.  But.  MltcheU  knows 
enough  not  to  do  something  Uke  that. 

H.  Yeah,  but  I  wUl  teU  you  what  oould 
have  happened  very  easy  there.  Mitchell  was 
Attorney  GeneraL  He  was  xising,  IfgaUy,  and 
somatlmee  ofllclaUy  he  was  uelxig  his  great, 
great   capacity  to   puU    irons   out  of    (un- 
lnteUlglble)   everyday   and  you  get   Into  a 
mine  center  and  you  get  tised  to  that. 
P.  Could  be.  Could  be. 
H.  You  don't  regard  it  with  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that — 
P.  Yeah.  Could  be.  Could  be.  WeU,  anyway. 
H.  Dean  says — he  says — I  did  see  Llddy 
roughly  five  or  six  times  during  that  period 
of  January  5  to  June,  and   It  was  always 
on  campaign  legal  matters.  You  know. 

P.  WeU,  I  know.  Dean — remember  you  al- 
ways told  me  Dean  made  aU  these  studies 
of  It  and — 

H.  I  believe  that.  Be  said  at  one  of  those 
meetings  I  vent  to,  I  aald  to  Uddy  something 
tOwut  how  Is  it  going?  He  said  he  started  to 
say  I  am  having  a  hell  of  a  time  getting 
Magruder  going  on  this  operation  and  Dean 
said,  "I  told  you,  Gordon,  that  is  aomething 
I  knew  nothing  about  and  don't  want  to 
know  anything  about,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 
P.  That's  right. 

K.  That  was  prior  to  June  of  1973.  Right? 
H.  Right.  Yeah.  Here's  another  factor,  now 
that  we  know  he  is  following  up  that  point. 
He  said  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  X 
called  him  on  June  19 — ^I  said,  "Now  wait 
a  minute.  You  called  Llddy  on  June  19?"  Be 


said,  "Yee.  The  reason  I  did,  because  Kleln- 
dlenst  told  me  that  Llddy  had  oome  to  see 
him  on  the  18th  at  Burning  Tree.  That  was 
the  day  after  the  discovery  on  Sunday,  we, 
ah — the  purpoee  of  that  was  to  tell  Kleln- 
dienst  he  had  to  get  his  men  out  of  JaU  and 
aU  that.  Klelndlenst  said  I  wish  that  damn 
Llddy  woiUd  quit  talking  to  me  about  this 
stuff.  At  that  time,  Uddy  told  Klelndlenst 
that  MltcheU  had  ordered  it. 

P.  Oh. 

H.  TlMt's  true.  You  know  though,  Llddy 
was  using  that  as  his  means  for  trying  to 
get  to  the  (unintelligible) 

P.  You  know  MltcheU  coiUd  be  teUIng  the 
truth  and  Llddy  oould  be  too.  Llddy  Just 
assumed  he  had  abstract  approval.  MltcheU 
could  say,  "I  know  I  never  approved  this 
damn  plan.  You've  got  to  figure  the  lines 
of  defenses  that  everybody's  going  to  take 
here.  That's  MltcheU's.  Right?  What's  Halde- 
naan's  line  of  defense?  Haldeman's  line  of 
defense,  "I  never  approved  anything  of  the 
swt.  I  Just" — you  know  that — What's  Khr- 
llchman's?  There  Is  no  doubt  he  knows 
nothing  about  It.  The  earlier  thing — yes.  We 
did  have  an  operation  for  leaks,  etc.  What 
would  you  say  If  they  said,  "Did  you  ever  do 
any  wiretapping?"  That  is  a  question  they 
wUl  ask.  Were  you  aware  of  any  wiretapping? 

p.  You  would  say.  "Yes."  Then,  "Why  did 
you  do  It?  You  would  say  It  was  ordered  on 
a  national  security  basis. 

E.  National  security.  We  had  a  series  of 
very  serious   national  security  leaks 

P.  As  you  were  6a,ylng  on  the 

E.  I^t  me  go  back  and  pick  up  this  busi- 
ness about  tapes.  I  think— I  have  done  .Tome 
checking  and  I  want  to  get  the  feel  for  what 
I  would  say  If  this  Hunt  thing  slopped  over 
on  me. 

P.  Incidentally,  my  view  is— I  don't  know 
Hunt — I  dont  think  Hunt  wiu  do  that 

E.  I  dont  think  he  wlU  either,  because 

P.  You  don't  think  he  Is  going  to  have 
to  take  a  fall  for  (unlnteUlglble)  any  bur- 
glary? If  he  does 

E.  The,  the  line  of  response  would  b«  this 
as  I  see  It.  Starting  back  in  the  days  when 
I  was  Counsel  to  the  President,  we  were  very 
concerned  with  our  national  security  leaks 
and  we  undertook  at  that  time  a  whole 
series  of  steps  to  try  and  determine  the 
source  of  the  leaks.  Some  of  this  Involved  na- 
tional security  taps  duly  and  properly  au- 
thorized and  conducted.  We  had  three  very 
serious  breeches.  After  I  left  the  ofllce  ol 
Counsel,  I  continued  to  foUow  this. 

P.  Yeah.  At  your  request. 

E.  We  had  three  very  serious  breeches  One 
was  the  whole  Szulc  group;  one  was  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  and  the  other  was  the  Paki- 
stan-India situation;  but  there  were  leaks 
aU  through  there  and  so  we  had  an  active 
and  on-going  White  House  Job  using  the 
resources  of  the  Bureau,  the  Agency  and  the 
various  departmental  security  arms  with 
White  HiTuse  supervision.  In  this  particular 
Instance,  Hunt  became  Involved  because  at 
the  time  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  break  we 
had  dual  concerns.  We  had  concern  about 
the  relationship  of  this  partlcxilar  leak  to 
other  security  leaks  that  we  had  acrons  the 
government— Rand,  etc.— and  so  we  moved 
very  vigorously  on  the  whole  cast  of  char- 
acters In  the  Pentagon  Papers  thing.  Some 
of  our  findings  have  never  come  out.  It  was 
an  effort  to  relate  that  incident  to  the  other 
national  seciulty  breeches  we  had,  and  also 
to  find  out  as  much  as  we  could  about 
this.  We  put  a  number  of  people  Into  this 
that  we  had  at  work  on  other  things.  One 
was  Hunt  and  he  in  turn  used  Llddy.  I 
didn't  know — and  this  is  fact — I  checked 
this  two  or  three  ways.  I  didn't  know  what 
they  were  doing  about  this  operaUon  in  Los 
Angeles  untU  after  It  occurred  and  they 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  It  had  been 
done  and  that  it  was  unsuccessful  and  that 
they  were  intending  to  make  a  re-entry  to 
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secure  papers  that  they  were  after.  I  said 
no,  axui  stopped  It  at  that  time.  Young  and 
Krogh  operated  that,  the  whole  opera''ion. 
Prom  the  beginning  as  a  matter  of  fact  wltti 
the  Ssulc  leaks  and  so  on  and  they  laid  it 
out  perfectly.  And  Krogh  is  very  frank  in 
saying,  "I  authorized  this  operation  in  Loa 
Angeles,  no  two  ways  about  it."  He  aald.  "If 
I  am  asked,  that's  wt>at  I  will  say  and  I  will 
resign  and  leave  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  get  out  of  town."  He  said,  "I 
thought    at   the    time    we    were    doing    the 

right  thing  and " 

P.  Should  he? 

E.  I  dont  think  he  will  have  to.  Number 
one.  I  dont  think  Hunt  wlU  strike  him.  If  he 
did,  I  would  put  the  national  security  tent 
over  this  whole  operation. 
P.  I  sure  would. 

S.  And  say  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
went  on  in  the  national  Interest  where  they 
Involved  tape,  they  Involved  entry,  they  In- 
volved Interrogation,  they  involved  a  lot  ta 
things  and  I  don't  propose  to  open  that  up 
to  (unlntelUglble)  Just  hard  line  It. 

P.  I  think  this  Is  what  you  have  to  do 
there.  But  I  want  to  get  that  one  out.  O.K. 
Qo  ahead. 

H.  All  right,  now.  One  Information  Idea  In 
talking  with  Dean  that  he  proposed  last 
night — be  says  he  still  thinks  It  Is  possible 
and  has  a  good  possible  approach — be  has 
been  trying  to  take  It  apart.  He  says  the 
approach,  as  he  sees  K,  Is  that  the  PrMldent 
says  here's  what's  been  charged  about  the 
White  House  and  about  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President.  He  puts  It  all  In  per- 
spective In  terms  of  political,  you  know,  this 
kind  of  stuff  goes  on,  this  Is  all  (unintelli- 
gible) about. 
P.  Teah. 

H.  But  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  fact 
and  fiction  are  becoming  badly  confused.  We 
are  Involved  In  an  Intense  political  situation 
with  the  press,  with  the  Senate  Committee, 
you  know,  and  others  are  prejudging  this 
caae — (unlntelUglble)  then  Welcker  and 
others  who  are. 

P.   Various   people   will — defendants   that 
are  guilty,  known  to  be  guilty,  are  making 
charges. 
H.  Right. 

P.  Which  should,  of  course,  be — 
E.  The  1^1  Is  being  falsely  charged  with 
Inadequate    Investigation    activity    and    du- 
plicity and  so  forth. 
P.  (unlntelUglble)  Justice. 
E.  The  Department  and  the  n.S.  Attorney's 
office  are  being — 

P.  They're  (luilntelllglble)  questlonaMe. 
H.  Now,  no  man  la  above  the  law  and  that 
Is  a  basic  principle  we  must  operate  on,  but 
under   these   circumstances   there's  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  fair  hearing  and  every  man  la 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  and 
the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  But  the  people  who  are  In  charge 
and  are  Involved  are  entitled  to  fair  treat- 
ment. People  who  are  involved,  weU  waant 
any   (unintelligible)    In  being  Involved.  So, 
I've  created  a  supter  panel  which  wlU  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  Investigative  agendea. 
All   the   people   who   have   been   charged   In 
this  matter  have  volunteered  to  submit  their 
entire — their  facta — to  this  panel. 
P.  Be  questioned  by  It. 
H.  And  be  questioned  by  It.  They've  agreed 
to  waive  their  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 
P.  What  (unintelligible) 
H.  And  the  panel  la  empowered  to  act  to 
remove  anybody  that  It  sees  fit  because  of  In- 
volvement, to  level  fines  and  to  Impose  crim- 
inal sanctions.  The  defendants  In  the  Water- 
gate trial,  the  men  who  have  already  been — 
can  also  submit  any  Information  that  they 
want. 
P.  Right. 

H.  Anyone  who  does  not  submit  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  committee  under  these  con- 
ditions— 
P.  Resign. 


H.  WUl  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  all  In- 
formation developed  by  the  committee  and 
all  other  sources  wUl  be  turned  over  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  criminal  prosecution. 
There  will  be  no  Judgment  untU  all  the  facts 
are  received  by  the  commission  and  then 
the  commission  wUl  make  public  all  of  its 
findings  and  the  reasons  for  all  actions  taken. 
They  wUl  proceed  in  secret  and  their  deci- 
sions wUl  be  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal. 
And  the  people  appearing  before  them  will 
voluntarily  submit  to  that.  What  (unlntefll- 
glble)  Is  appeal. 

P.  How's  that  (unintelligible) . 

H.  I  don't  know. 

E.  That's — that  sounds  like  a  little  bit  sim- 
pler than  that — ^than  what  I  ortglnaUy 
thought  he  had  In  mind.  He  says — 

P.  Wonder  If  the  President  has  the  power 
to  set  up  such  a  thing.  Can  he  do  that  sort 
of  thing?  You  know,  that's  the  whole  point. 
I  don't  think  so. 

E.  Executive  process. 

H.  By  voluntary — 

B.  You  get  the  (unintelligible)  away.  Yeah 
but  It  Unt — It  Isn't  that  guy.  It's  the  fellow 
who  doesn't  submit  who  In  effect  Is  being 
denied  due  process. 

P.  You're  right. 

H.  The  Information  on  him  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  criminal — might  be  he'd  be  sub- 
poenaed. 

P.  No  then  you  see  you  sort  of  condemned 
him  by — 

E.  Negative  Inference. 

P.  Negative  inference. 

H.  We're  aU  condemned  by  negative  Infer- 
ence right  now. 

B.  I  appreciate  that,  but  that's — 

P.  You're  not  condemned  In  a  court. 

E.  It's  a  little  different.  Well.  I— that  Isnt, 
that  Isn't  a  salient  point  at  all  In  this  thing. 

H.  He  feels  that  there  are  a  lot  of  advan- 
tages on  this  and  two  major  Internal  ones. 
It  WlU  take  the  panel  a  long  time  to  get 
set  up,  get  Its  processes  worked  outt  get  Its 
hearings  done  and  make  its  findings  and 
then  you-U  probably  be  past  the  '74  elec- 
tions whlch'U  be  desirable. 

Secondly,  the  President  maintains  the 
ultimate  stroke  on  It,  because  he  always 
has  the  option  on  January  10  to  pardon 
anybody  who  (unintelligible)  a  pardon.  So 
the  potenUal  ultimate  penalty  anybody 
woiUd  get  hit  In  this  process  could  be  about 
two  years.  HU  view  would  be  to  put — you 
need  to  get  someone  on  the  panel  who 
knows  politics. 

B.  Former  Governor,  or  something  like 
that. 

H.  But  if  you  would  want  Earl  Warren, 
he-U  do  It  but  It's  not  (unlntelUglble) .  What 
could  that  matter  to  the  people.  I  said  what 
do  you  do  about  Ervln.  Well,  you  caU  Ervln 
down.  You  tell  him  the  plans  and  explain 
why  you're  doing  it.  that  JtwUce  Is  not  being 
carried  out  now.  there's  finger  pointing  and 
a  lot  of  problems.  And  you  ask  him  to  hold 
his  hearings  In  abeyance  until  the  panel 
serves  Its  purpose . 

P.  And  what  If  Ervln  would  say,  well  I'll 
hold  my  hearings  In  abeyance  on  Water- 
gate, but  not  on  other  things.  I'm  guessing 
here. 

P.  That's  their  problem. 
H.  Then  you  ask. — 
P.  Oh.  that's  not  theirs. 
H.  Then,  1  said,  what  If  I  asked  Ervln 
to  serve  on  the  panel.  He  said  he  thought 
that  was  a  pretty  good  Idea.  He  said  he 
probably  wouldn't  do  It,  but  Ifd  still  give 
him  an  awkward  stand  on  a  sticky  poeltlon. 
The  orUy  other  Idea  he  comes  up  with  Is 
he  said,  "One  thing  you  might  want  to  con- 
sider Is  the  President  calUng  MltcheU  In  for 
a  one-on-one  talk.  The  President  now  has 
aU  the  facts  on  this — (unintelligible)  ten 
us.  But  I.  Dean,  don't  know  the  facts  on 
Mltchen."  He  said.  "I  think  that  Mitchell 
would  not  pull  any  punches  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  if  the  President — that  would  be 


a  way  to  find  out  what  MltcheU 's  true  per 
ceptlon  of  what  did  happen." 
P.  And  that's  probably  the  only  way 
H.  Supposing 

P.  Suppose  now.  the  fact  that  (unlntelli. 
glble)  took  my  time.  Suppose  you  call  Mlt. 
chell  and  say  to  him,  wiU  you — what  do  you 
learn — ^for  what.  And  MltcheU  says,  "Yea 
I  did  It."  Tfcen  what  do  we  say? 

H.  It's  greater  knowledge  than  we  possess 
right  now — If  he  woiUd  only  confess. 

E.  I  was  Just  going  to  say.  maybe  if  Rocren 
said  It  to  him—  ^^ 

P.  Mitchell? 

H.  BUI  thinks — 

P.  Mitchell?  MltcheU  despises  him. 

H.  Yeah,  I  know  he  does.  That's  all  it  l»— 
I  didn't  call  MltcheU  because  I  need  (unin- 
telligible) but  we  should  go  ahead  with 
Magruder.  I  think. 

E.  Right  now? 

P.  Oh.  I  agree. 

H.  (unintelligible) 

P.  (unintelligible) 

B.  I  say  any  idea  of  a  meeting  between  you 
and  Mitchell  ought  to  wait  until  the  Ua- 
gruder.  Haldeman.  MltcheU  meeting 

P.  Oh.  really? 

E.  And  see  what  transpires  there.  Maybe 
the  Idea  that  Magruder  says  he  ( unlnteUlel- 
ble)  ^ 

P.  What  about  the  other  way  around.  How 
about  me  getting  MltcheU  In  and  say.  look 
runlnteUlglble)  you've  go  to  tell  us  what 
the  score  is.  John.  You  have  to  face  up  to 
where  we  are  What  do  we  say?  How  do  we 
handle  (unlnteUlglble) 

H.  My  guess  is  MltcheU  would  turn  on  you. 
I  think  MltoheU  would  say.  "Mr.  Pretldenti 
If  It  wlU  serve  any  useful  purpose  for  you  I 
would  oome — " 


P.  Isn't  it  Just  as  well  for  me  to  caU  and 
ask  him  to  meet  with  Magruder?  Or  what  do 
you  think.  John?  I  have  not  really  had  from 
MltcheU  but  I  have  bad  from  Haldeman  I 
have  had  from  Ehrllchman.  I  have  had  fron 
Colson  cold,  flat  denials.  I  have  asked  each  of 
you  to  teU  me,  and  also  Dean.  Now  the  Preii- 
dent,  therefore,  has  not  }led  on  this  thing 
I  don't  think  that  yet  has  been  charged' 
LlatoUlty  has  been  charged,  but  they  havent 
charged  the  President  with  any  offense  They 
are  (unlnteUlglble)  In  trying  to  protect  his 
people  who  are  lying.  But  I  dont— doesnt 
anybody  suggest  that  I  (vmlntemglble)  this 
whole  damn  thing? 

H.  As  of  now  It  Is  aU  saying  that  you  are 
being  Ill-served  by  (unlnteUlglble). 

P.  By  my  people.  But  I  dont  know  about 
Mitchell.  I  never  asked  him. 

H.  (unlnteUlglble) .  It  can't  hurt  anythln*. 
(imlnteUlglble) 

P.  I  Bhould  get  MltcheU  down  rather  than 
ask  him.  don't  you  think? 
H.  Yeah. 

P.  What  I've  go  to  do  Is  think  In  terms  of 
mv  own  plans  I  wlU  spend  mv  day  today  on 
this,  but  I  WlU  have  to  clear  the  deck  lor 
tomorrow  (unlnteUlglble^ 

E.  You  could  say.  considering  legUlatlvs 
legal  Insurance,  they  tell  me  that  according 
to  the  information  they  have,  they  need  some 
assurances  where  you  are  concerned. 
P.  Here  Is  what  Magruder  Is  saying. 
E.  Magruder  Is  saying — 
P.  I  think  I  wUl  teU  him  here  Is  what 
Magruder  Is  saying.  I  don't  know  really  know 
what  he  Is  saying  about  the  White  House, 
but   I   understand    he    Is   saying   that   you 
signed  off  on  it.  Is  that  what  Magruder  li 
saying? 

H.  If  Magruder  goes  pubUc  on  this,  then 
you  know — 

P.  Incidentally.  If  Magruder  does  that,  let's 
see  what  It  does  to  Magruder. 

E.  It  depends  on  how  he  does  It.  If  bs 
does  It  under  Immunity,  It  doesn't  do  any- 
thing to  him. 
P.  All  right — except  ruin  him. 
H.  Well.  yeah.  It  ruins  him  in  a  way  be 
becomes  a  folk  hero  to  the  guys — 
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p.  He  becomes  an  Immediate  hero  with  the 
Biadls.  You  know,  In  terms  of — I  know  how 
tbsse  things  work. 

I.  Mlks  Wallace  wUl  get  blm  and  he  wlU 
go  on  "Sixty  Minutes."  and  he  wUl  come 
tetom  u  the  AU  American  Boy  who  was 
doing,  who  was  Just  doing — who  was  serving 
his  President,  his  AXUxzmj  Oeneral  and 
tbey  misled  him. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  And  he  can  do  It. 

P.  8o— 

H.  And  look  at  the  alternative  that  he 
DOW  sees.  It  Is  either  that  or  he  goes  to  JaU 
on  perjury. 

P.  Bow  are  they  going  to  prove  it? 

S.  With  other  witnesses,  not  through  his 
own  mouth. 

P.  What  other  witnesses? 

H.  Beats  me.  I  don't  know  how  tbey  can 
prove  perjury. 

P.  Hunt? 

H.  He  has  to  be  a  great  big  gamble  be- 
cause he  knows— let's  assume — tte  knows  he 
did  perjure  himself  and  If  you  know  that 
you  are  g^Uty,  you  have  to  be  pretty  con- 
eemed  about  someone's  aMUty  to  prove  it. 

P.  That's  right. 

X.  And  Llddy  and  McCord,  and  Sloan  and 
that  Uttle  thing  In  McCord's  letter  about 
Sloan  has  to  worry  him. 

H.  If  It's  about  Sloan.  That's  anotbsr 
thought.  It  may  be  jkbout  Barker. 

E.  Is  be  (unlnteUlglble) . 

H.  And  It  Is  more  likely  because  Barker 
worked  for  him. 

E.  I  see.  WeU — 

H.  Barker  said  he  couldnt  remember  who 
he  delivered  the  tape  rei>oit8  to. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.  WeU,  what  Is  Mitchell's  option  though? 
Tou  mean  to  say — let's  see  what  he  could 
do.  Does  MltcheU  come  in  and  say.  "My 
memory  was  faulty.  I  lied?" 

X.  No.  He  cant  say  that.  He  says — ah,  ah — 

P.  "That  without  Intending  to,  I  may  have 
been  responsible  for  this,  and  I  regret  It  very 
much  but  I  did  not  realize  what  they  were 
up  to.  They  were — we  were — ^talking  about 
spples  and  oranges."  That's  what  I  think 
he  would  say.  Don't  you  agree? 

H.  I  think  so.  He  authorized  apples  and 
they  bought  oranges.  Yeah. 

P.  Mitchell,  you  see.  Is  never  goltig  to  go 
In  Slid  admit  perjury.  I  mean  he  may  say 
he  forgot  alwut  Hunt/Llddy  and  all  the  rest, 
but  he  Is  never  going  to  do  that. 

H.  They  won't  give  him  that  convenience, 
I  wouldn't  think,  unless  they  flfore  they  are 
going  to  get  you.  He  Is  as  high  up  as  they've 
got 

K.  He's  the  big  Enchilada. 

H.  And  he's  the  one  the  magazines  zeroed 
In  on  this  weekend. 

P.  They  did?  What  grounds? 

H.  Yeah,  (unlntelligble)  has  a  quote  that 
tbey  maybe  have  a  big  fish  on  the  hook. 

P.  I  think  Mitchell  should  come  down. 
X.  To  see  you.  me.  Iifogruder. 

P.  Yeah.  We'U  have  him  come  down  at 
S:SO.  (unlnteUlglble)  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  him.  You.  Magruder  and  he  and  Dean — 
no.  no. 

H.  Well.  Magruder  said  he  woiUd  be  happy 
to  have  Dean  alt  In.  It's  my  view.  I  don't 
tlilnk  we  want  Dean  to  sit  In. 

P.  (unlnteUlglble) . 

H.  I  don't  think  so. 

P.  Magruder  has  got  to  know— 1  Just 
oont— my  own  feeUngs  Is.  Bob.— the  reason 
I  raise  the  question  of  Magruder  Is  what 
rtroke  have  you  got  with  Magruder?  I  guess 
*e've  got  none. 

»>,*■  ^  ^^^^^  *^*  stroke  Bob  has  with  him  Is  in 
tte  confronUUon  to  say.  "Jeb.  you  know  that 
J««t  plain  Isnt  so,"  and  Just  stare  him  down 
on  some  of  this  stuff  and  It  Is  a  golden 
opportunity  to  do  that.  And  I  think  you  will 
ooiy  have  this  one  opportunity  to  do  it. 


P.  (unintelligible)  said  It  tent  so  before. 

E.  That's  aU  the  better,  and  in  his  {Mresent 
frame  of  mind  I  am  sure  he  wlU  rationalize 
himself  Into  a  fable  that  hangs  together.  But 
If  he  knows  that  you  are  going  to  righteously 
and  Indignantly  deny  It,  ah — 

P.  Say  that  he  is  trying  to  Ue  to  save  his 
own  skin. 

E.  It'U  bend— It'll  bend  him. 

H.  Well,  but  I  can  make  a  personal  point 
of  view  In  the  other  direction,  and  say,  "Jeb. 
for  God's  sake  don't  get  yourself  screwed  up 
by — solving  one  Ue  with  a  second.  You've  got 
a  problem.  You  ain't  going  to  make  it  better 
by  making  it  worse. 

P.  Hero  for  the  moment,  but  in  the  minds 
of— 

H.  Well,  then  you've  got  Magruder  facing 
aU— 

P.  Let  me  tell  you  sooicttUng — let  me  tell 
you  something.  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell 
you  this  for  some  time,  (unintelligible)  al- 
ways dealing  with  foreigners.  Good  causes 
are  destroyed.  Chambers  Is  a  case  In  point. 
Chambers  told  the  truth,  but  he  was  an  In- 
former, obvlou&ly  because  he  Informed 
against  Hiss,  rixst  of  aU.  It  wouldnt  have 
made  any  difference  whether  the  Informer 
(unlnteUlglble).  First  of  aU  he  was  an  (un- 
intelligible) Hiss  was  destroyed  because  he 
lied — perjury.  Chambers  was  destroyed  be- 
cause he  was  an  Informer,  but  Chambers 
knew  he  was  going  to  be  destroyed.  Now, 
they've  got  to  know  that  this  whole  business 
of  McCord  going  down  this  road  and  so 
forth.  I  don't  know  the  (unlnteUlglble) 

E.  McCord  is  a  strange  bird. 

P.  Trying  to  get  out.  I  have  never  met  him. 
Ever  meet  him? 

E.  Nope.  But  Dean — 

P.  TeU  me  about  him. 

H.  Let's  go  another  one.  So  you  persuade 
Magruder  that  his  present  approach  is  (a) 
not  true;  I  think  you  can  probably  persuade 
him  of  that:  and  (b)  not  desirable  to  take. 
So  he  then  says,  in  despair,  "Heck,  what  do  I 
do?  Here's  McCord  out  here  accusing  me." 
"McCord  has  flatly  acctiaed  me  of  perjury — 
He's  fiatly  accused  Dean  of  compUcity."  Dean 
is  going  to  go.  and  Magruder  knows  of  the 
fact  that  Dean  wasn't  involved,  so  he  knows 
that  when  Dean  goes  down.  Dean  can  testify 
as  an  honest  man. 

P.  Is  Dean  going  to  finger  Magruder? 

H.  No,  sir. 

P.  There's  the  other  point. 

H.  Dean  wUI  not  finger  Magruder  but  Dean 
can't  either — likewise  he  can't  defend 
Magruder. 

P.  Well— 

H.  Dean  won't  consider  (unintelligible) 
Magruder.  But  Magruder  then  says,  "liook.  If 
Dean  goes  down  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  clears 
himself,  with  no  evidence  against  him  ex- 
cept McCord's  statement,  which  won't  hold 
hold  up,  and  It  isn't  true.  Now,  I  go  down  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  because  obvlouBly  they  are 
going  to  call  me  back,  and  I  |^  to  defend 
myself  against  McOord's  statement  which  I 
know  Is  true.  Now  I  have  a  little  tougher 
problem  than  Dean  has.  You're  saying  to  me. 
Don't  make  up  a  new  Ue  to  cover  the  old 
He.'  What  would  you  reconunend  that  I  do? 
Stay  with  the  old  lie  and  hope  I  would  come 
out.  or  clean  myself  up  and  go  to  JaU?" 

P.  What  would  you  advise  him  to  do? 

H.  I  would  advise  him  to  go  down  and 
clean  it  up. 

P.  And  say  I  lied? 

H.  I  would  advise  him  to  seek  Immunity 
and  do  It. 

P.  Do  you  think  he  can  get  Immunity? 

H.  Absolutely. 

P  Then  what  would  he  say? 

E.  He  would  say,  "I  thought  I  was  helping. 
It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  no  profit  in  this 
route.  I  did  it  on  my  own  motive.  Nobody 
asked  me  to  do  it.  I  Just  did  it  because  I 
thought  It  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  Every- 


body stands  on   )t.  I   was  wrong  to  do  it" 
That's  basically  it. 

H.  Magruder's  viewpoint  that  to  be  ruined 
that  way  which  isn't  really  being  ruined  is 
Infinitely  preferable  to  going  to  JaU.  Going 
to  JaU  for  Jeb  will  be  a  very.  very,  very  diffi- 
cult Job. 

E.  (UnlntelUglble)  he  says  he  is  a  very  un- 
usual person.  The  question  now  Is  whether 
the  tr.S.  Attorney  wUl  grant  Immunity  under 
the  circumstances. 

H.  Well  he  would  if  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  get  MltcheU. 

E.  Yeah,  that's  right. 

H.  The  interesting  thing  would  be  to 
watch  Mitchell's  face  at  the  time  I  recom- 
mend to  Magruder  that  he  go  In  and  ask  for 
Immunity  and  confess. 

•p.  John,  what  about  this  Commission? 

B.  The  first  step  on  that  it  seems  to  me  is 
to  sell  BUI  Rogers  on  the  idea.  If  it's  a  good 
Idea. 

P.  But  the  other  thing  first  Is  to  talk 
with  Bill  Rogers  and  see  whether  he  comes 
up  with  a  decent  committee. 

E.  WeU  I  would  say  first  we've  got  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  a  good  Idea.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's satisfied  that  it  Is  a  good  Idea,  then  we 
get  BlU  Rogers  to — 

P.  WeU  you  see  to  make  It  Is — the  problem 
that  we've  got  here  as  everybody  there  felt 
at  the  time  (unlntelUglble)  — 

E.  There's  glory  In  this  for  BUI.  This  is  his 
Idea. 

H.  You  see  you  are  saying  BUI  would  pub- 
licly be  the  father  of  this. 

E.  BlU  would  be  the  father  of  this.  He 
would  go  to  Ervln  and  say  I  am  terribly  con- 
cerned about  this  whole  business. 

P.  He  would  be  the  broker? 

H.  He  came  to  the  President  and  said  thla 
Is  what  you  must  do. 

P.  Go  to  Warren? 

E.  He  would  go  to  Ervln  and  say  I  see  this 
Impasse  developing  between  the  Grand  Jury 
and  (unlntelligble). 

P.  Might  go  to  Judge  Sirica? 

E.  I  don't  think  he  would.  He's  not  really 
smart. 

H.  I  know  that,  but  why  not  see  him? 
That's  fine. 

E.  Either  that  or  go  to  Burger  (unln- 
teUlglble) somebody  In  the  Judicial  branch 
and  have  them  designate  two  senior  Judges 
from  around  the  country  who  have  retired — 
trial  Judge  types.  And  Just  designate  them 
at  random.  It  takes  It  out  of  our  hands.  Ah, 
they  represent  the  Judicial  and — 

P.  And  not  have  Warren? 

E.  And  not  have  Warren.  No. 

P.  Warren  is  so  old,  you  see. 

E.  He  scares  me  to  death. 

H.  Then  you'd  have  to  ask  the  Speaker — 

P.  The  Warren  thing. 

H.  and  the  Majority  Leader — 

P.  No,  I  dont  think  the  Congress. 

E.  No.  They've  already  done  that.  I  think 
you  are  off  the  hook  on  that. 

H.  You  mean  Invite  Ervln  and  Baker? 

E.  You  Invite  Ervln  and  Baker  and  they 
decline.  Then  that  Is  the  whole  story  of  the 
Congress. 

P.  Then  Just  have  the  two  senior  Judges. 

E.  The  senior  judges  and — 

P.  Why  don't  we  have  a  panel  of  senior 
Judges  rather  than  try  to  get — you  talk  about 
the  former  Attorney  General  and  so  forth — 

H.  I  would  take  your  senior  Judges. 

P.  You  see,  if  we  had  the  Chief  Justice  and 
a  panel  of  three  senior  Judges,  or  four — may- 
be Clark/ 

E.  Maybe  Clark  as  the  Chairman. 

H.  Yeah. 

P.  Clark  is  a  Democrat  and  a  former  Attor- 
ney General.  He'd  be  the  Chairman.  A  panel 
of  three  I  think  would  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
Now  they  have  to  have  a  staff.  How  do  we 
finance  that?  The  Justice  Department? 

E.  Of  course  (unintelligible).  He's  got  an 
office  over  here  In  the  Federal  Building. 
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p.  They  would  hire  legal  counsel — 
E.  Wbat  that  does  la  tend  to  rob  Krvtn  &nd 
th»  Orand  Jury  with  yet  a  third  Inrestlgatory 
group.  It  seenis  to  me  though.  If  It  Is  Jiut 
senior  Judges,  you  mlse  the  genius  of  the  f»ct 
thst  It's  got  to  be  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial. 
P.  Speaking  of— why  do  that? 
H.  Executive  Is  what's  on  top. 
E.    Executive    In    a   sense    that   you    have 
citizen   members.   Tou   know,   the  public   is 
represented.    The    government,    the     whole 
question  of  Integrity — 

P  By  this  (unintelligible)  you  forget  Con- 
gress If  you  get  Just  Judges.  I  think  a  panel 
of  Judges  Isnt  all  that  bad  either.  A  good 
standing  panel  of  three  Judges. 

E  I  don't  think  It  sells,  though.  That's  the 
real  trouble.  Then  you  look  like  you  are  drag- 
ging a  red  herring  across  the  trail.  You  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  rationale — 

H.  Bill,  last  night,  had  some  Ideas  on  too — 
P.  Prominent  Americans??? 
H.  But  then  it  has  a  reason  for  being  and 
a  reason  for  pre-empting. 

P.  What  abijut  making  Clark  chairman? 
H.  He  could  be  called  both  an  executive 
and  Judicial  type,  and  then  have  two  senior 
Judges  plus  Ervln  and  Baker.  There's  a  panel. 
P.  Well,  anyway,  let's  (unintelligible). 
E    I  think  In  principle,  though,  getting  a 
line  around  this  whole  subject  is  terribly  Im- 
portant at  this  CKjlnt  rather  than  Just  bleed- 
ing this  every  day   for  hours  at  a  time 

H.  Sending  down  people  to  the  Grand 
Jury— 

P.   Oh,  I  understand    I   understand  that 
My  point  Is,  John,  I  don't  think — people  say, 
you  have  to  get  It  out  tonight  for  example. 
It  Isn't  going  to  be  done  tonight  or  tomor- 
row  night.   We   can't  get   It  done   that  fast. 
H    I  dont  think  you  want  to  anyway.  I 
think   you  want  to  end   the  war  and  freeze 
food  prices  first  and  then  do  this. 
P  I  wish  It  were  Prlday 
H  Friday  Is  the  time  to  do  It 
P    Good,  that  means  we  better  get  going 
today    Alright    Who  talks  to — should  John 
Ehrllchman  and  vou  talk  to  Bill  Rogers,  or 
Is  that  a  waste  of  time? 

H  As  of  now  John  should  not,  as  BUI  la 
very  concerned  about  not  talking  to  people 
about  It.  I  already  have,  and  I  think  I  should. 
P  Alright  Pine  You  get  BUI  to  come  over. 
Say  you  want  to  talk  to  him  first  and  that 
I  want  to  talk  to  him  Pair  enough?  But  you 
win  sav  he  comes  over  to  see  me.  The  second 
point  la  to  call  Mitchell  Maybe  you  better 
make  these  calls  on  this  phone  so  I  will 
know  what  the  hell  my  schedule  Is  this  after- 
noon. 

E.  I  am  going  to  meet  with  Klelndlenst— 
P   Yeali 

E   On  these  other  subjects. 
P    Alright.   What  do  we  want  Klelndlenst 
to  do? 

E   We  want  to  raise  this  thought  with  him 
In  a  hypothetical  way 

P  (Characterization  deleted).  The  only 
thing  r  would  say  on  Klelndlenst  at  the 
moment  Is  tell  him  we  are  going  to  have  to 
break  with  Gray  who  la  killing  us.  We  need 
to  know  what  Gray's  going  to  do.  Can  we 
handle  it  that  way" 
E.  How  are  we  run  the  Bureau — 
P.  Who  runs  It,  etc.  etc.  I  don't  know  what 
Klelndlenst  knows  or  believes  about  this 
damn  business.  I  once  said  to  J(^n  or  to 
Klelndlenst.  you  know  the  man  they  are 
really  after  Is  John  Mitchell.  He  said,  "Oh,  no. 
they  ara  not  aftar  John  Mlt«aiell."  I  said. 
"Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  It?"  He  said. 
"Oh.  no."  He  has  never  discussed  tiie  damn 
thing    with    Mitchell.    I    wonder— 

H.  WeU.  damn  It.  he  talked  to  Welcker. 
No^  Welcker  Is  out  today  with  anort^her  state- 
ment. 
P.  What  did  be  say  today? 
H.  He  has  absolute  proof  that  It  goes  to 
the  White  House  staff  and  he  Is  not  going  to 


name   names  untu  ha  gets  hli  evidence   In 
hand  but  something  will  turn  up  eventuaUy 
P.  Wall,  what — Klelndlenst — well,  raise  that 
with  him  again. 

B.  Well  Welcker  (unintelligible) 
H.  He  ought  to  say,  "Well,  I  talked  with 
the  Senator  and  he  told  me  he  didn't  have 
any.  Now  he  Is  back  out  In  the  press  again.  I 
don't  undertsand  that." 

P.  Well,  who  is  Welcker.  Who  does  he  think 
be  is  talking  about? 

H.  I  have  no  idea.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  who  it  can  be. 

P.     Maybe    it's    this — ah — has    Magruder 
talked  to  Welcker? 
H.  I  don't  think  so. 
P.  Where  Is  Welcker  getting  this? 
H.  Porter  talked  to  everybody  he  can.  In- 
cluding Mary  McGrory. 

P.  McCord  at  the  present  time  only  fin- 
gers— his  present  finger  is  pointed  only  at  two 
people,  Dean  and  Magruder,  so  far. 

E.  And  of  all  people  McCord  would  be  In  a 
position.  I  think,  to  Involve  Mitchell.  He 
spent  all  that  time  with  Mitchell  and  Mar- 
tha. 

P.  But  the  question  to  whether  McCord  has 
got  anything  on  the  White  House  staff. 
E.  No,  no.  Hell,  nothing. 
P.  Have  you  talked  to  McCord?  I  do  think 
Klelndlenst  has  got  to  take  up  the  leading 
oar  on  this  business  at  Welcker  right  away. 
E.  Right.  Again. 

P.  Again — he  got  him  In  today — 
E.  Did  Welcker  have  much  to  do  with  Gray? 
H.  Tee.  He's  a  friend  of  Gray. 
E.   Might  have  come  from  Gray.   I  don't 
luiow. 

H.  Welcker  has  very  much  to  do  with  Gray. 
Welcker  Is  Gray's  sponsor.  Welcker  was 
against  the  White  House  before  they  sunk 
Gray  and  Welcker  has  Issued  a  very  vicious 
statement  about  us.  This  doesn't  reach  to  the 
President  but  It  sure  gets  to  those  sons-of- 
bltt^ee  around  him.  and  I  think  he  almost 
uses  the  words  sons-of-bltches.  It's  as  close 
to  It  as  he  could  get.  Those  terrible  p>eople 
around  him.  evU  men. 

P.  Have  you  thought  about  Colson? 
H.  That's  what  Dean  thinks. 
P.  Dean  thinks  Welcker  is  talking  about 
Oolson? 

H.  Teah.  I  think  he  does.  He  thinks  it  is 
Chuck. 

P.    Do    you    think    Gray    would    talk    to 
Welcker?  John,   has   Gray   ever   talked   with 
Colson? 
E.  Not  to  my  knowledge — 
H.  I  don't  think  be  has. 
P.  John,  you  would  have  no  problems  to 
talk  to  Pat  Gray  and  ask  him  what  the  hell 
Welcker  is  up  to.  Do  you  mmd? 
E.  Not  at  aU. 

P.  I  think  you  should.  "We  can't  under- 
stand what  you  are  doing  here  on  this.  If 
there  Is  anybody,  the  President  wants  to 
know." 

H.  Why  the  hell  does  he  tell  the  newspapers 
Instead  of  (unintelligible)? 

P.  And  ask  him,  aa  the  Director  of  the 
FBI.  to  aak  Welcker  what  It  is.  He,  as  the 
Director  of  the  f^I,  Is  supposed  to  get  all 
the  Information  he  can  now.  If  there  Is  any- 
body, the  President  wants  the  Information. 
Let's  try  to  get  to  Welcker  through  Gray. 
Do  you  mind  trying  that?  I  would  like  you 
to  try  that  very  soon.  lUce  one  o'clock. 
E.  Right  away. 

P.  Tou  go  find  out  about  Welcker.  What 
time  do  you  get  to  see  Klelndlenst? 

E.  I  don't  know.  They  were  setting  It  up 
when  I  came  over  here. 

P.  All  right.  We're  going  to  set  up  a  meet- 
ing with  Magruder — not  right  now.  Mitchell 
first.  Get  him  first. 
H.  Mitchell?  An  right. 

P.  Tou  know  John,  let  me  add,  there  la 
one  thing  here  that  Klelndlenst  might  look 
into.  I  was  pointing  out  that  (unlnteUlgl- 
ble) — Of  course,  you  have  to  change  Gray. 


Tou  know  that.  Klelndlenst,  I  think  you 
have  to  ride  with  that  a  while.  I  don't  think 
you  can  Just  kick  the  Attorney  General  out 
like  that,  you  know.  He  was  going  to  go 
anyway  at  a  oertaln  time,  so  he  can  go 
Beyond  that  the  point  Is  to  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff  who  are  in- 
dicted, etc.,  tbey  would  have  to  take  a  leave 
of  absence — suspended — leave  of  absenoe 
Say  that  you  and  Bob  would  have  to  in  tti* 
event  you  were  named.  I  think  they  have  to 
mention  cutting  off  at  the  pass  some  )>Uoe 
here  and  I  believe — put  it  this  way,  (nn- 
inteUiglble)  the  spectacle  of  their  Just  taking 
the  whole  damn  White  House  staff  up.  Then 
Is  someplace  where  you've  got  to  cut  them 
off. 

H.  Once  you  establish  It.  that  you  are 
following  that  route,  if  they  were  smart  they 
would  Just  start  naming  everybody  Just  so 
you'd  have  no  choice. 

P.  There  Is  no  way  except  that.  Bob. 
E.  What  I  am  getting  at  here  and,  maybe 
that  isn't  the  way  to  do  It,  I  don't  know,  li 
to  Insulate  you,  number  one. 
H.  WeU.  that  doesnt  bother  these  people 
E.  To  make  you  appear  to  be  ahead  of  the 
power  curve  and  also  to  have  some  symbolic 
acfr  of  absolution  after  the  thing  Is  over  by 
being  able  to  take  them  all  back  on.  And  say, 
"Alright,  we  have  been  through  the  whole 
thing.  They  fired  the  worst  they  had.  but 
didn't  make  the  case.  I  am  taking  this  feUow 
back  and  reinstating  him  with  full  sUtus " 
So  oOviously  that  is  the  reason.  I  can  see  the 
practical  problem  you  would  be  faced  with 
you've  got  an  awful  lot  of  guys  around  here 
who  like  to — 

H.  Hold  each  other  off.  you  know. 
P.  That  isn't  the  problem.  The  problem  la 
not  the  fact  that  we  can't  run  the  shop.  We 
can  run  the  shop,  maybe  not  as  well,  but  we 
can  run  It.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  say— 
like — let's — suit  yoxirself — let's  use  Halde- 
man.  because  Haldeman  could  really  beat 
these  charges.  Say  Haldeman  wanted  to  leave 
then — 

H.  (Telephone  rings)  <Haldeman  answers 
telephone)  HI.  John;  Any  chance  of  your 
coming  down?  That's  ok  Ah.  could  you  come 
down  first  thing  In  the  morning?  Tonight? 
Which  would  you  rather  oome?  Teah.  Teah. 
Ok.  Well,  this  la  to  see  me  and  also  the  other 
fellow.  Good.  Check  out  a  couple  things 
again.  Tou  mean  that  Commission  thing. 
Yeah,  what's  your  feeling  on  that? 

H  She  goes  a  little  far  on  this  thing  about 
your  baiting  Marquis  ChUds  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  not  necessary.  Just  set  up  the 
Commission  and  let  them  report  out  their 
findings  with  the  Idea  that  criminal  law  and 
prosecution  will  evolve.  It  la  a  blue  ribbon, 
four  star  grand  Jury.  That's  reaUy  what  It  Is. 
Ah.  one  other  thing  that — delay  In  your  com- 
ing down  would  be  bad.  Did  he  tell  you  that 
Jeb  wants  to  meet  with  you?  Oh,  he  is.  Ok. 
That's  the — I  thought,  well— the  last  I  heard 
he  wanted  to  get  together  with  the  twp  of  u» 
and  now  it  is  the  next  thing  we  are  g^lng  to 
take  a  stab  at  down  here.  If  he  is  there,  you 
will  have  covered  that  ground  with  him.  Er- 
vln? Fun  Conamlttee.  No.  no.  That's  a  weak 
reed.  Nothing.  Yes.  Well,  we'd  be  glad  to  do 
It.  There  has  been  specific  follow  up  on  spe- 
cific Items,  but  he  does.  If  you  call  and  say, 
"Call  somebody  and  say  this,"  he  caUs  some- 
body and  says  exactly  that  and  calls  back 
says,  "Well,  I  didn't  get  any  answer  and  th»t 
Is  the  end  of  that."  There  is  no  Initiative  and 
there's  no  stuff  beyond  the  vegetable.  But 
Dean  says  we  aren't  getting  that  either.  Ill- 
do  you  think  I  should  talk  to  Klelndlenst? 
Tou  do?  Ok,  ok.  On  any  of  the  Committee 
and  Indeed  the  Grand  Jury.  Ah,  what  will  you 
do,  have  the  offlce  call  what  time  you  will  be 
here?  Ok.  Right.  Olianka  Tee.  sir.  Sure,  Stire. 
Ok. 

H.  Magruder  is  with  him  right  now. 

P.  What  did  he  say  about  a  meeUng? 
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H.  He  Is  coming  down  the  first  thing  In 
the  morning. 

P.  Don't  wait.  What  I  meant  Is.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  report  on  his  conversation  with  Ma- 
gruder. Would  you  call  him  back  on  that? 

H.  Sure. 

p.  Do  It  this  afternoon. 

H.     (Unintelligible).    It's    worth    a    try, 

though. 
p.  Keep  trying.  It  la  now  one  o'clock,  so 

probably— 

H.  Secretary  of  State,  please.  Tee,  pleaoe. 

(Telephone  rings.) 

P.  Will  he  do  It — what  did  he  say? 

B.  The  only  thing  he  knew  was  that  Kleln- 
dlenst had  reported  to  him  briefly  that  he 
had  a  very  amicable  meeting  with  Welcker, 
but  he  didn't  go  into  any  of  the  details  of 
the  meeting.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  talk 
with  Klelndlenst  first  to  find  out  what  Welck- 
er had  said  to  Klelndlenst  before  be.  Gray. 
contacted  him. 

p.  I  don't  want  to — 

E.  Then  I  suggested  to  him — 

(Telephone  rings.) 

H.  BUI — could  you  come  over  this  after- 
noon to  meet  with  the  President?  What's 
your  time?  We  ought  to  get  together  for  a 
few  minutes  ahead  of — give  you  some  back- 
ground on  wbat  we  have  done.  What's  the 
earUest  convenient  time  for  you?  Two 
o'clock?  Is  that  alright?  Is  it?  Ok.  Make  It 
that  you  have  an  appointment  with  the 
President. 

H.  Watt  a  second. 

p.  Bob.  I've  got  Mrs.  Boggs  at  3:00.  bo 
make  It  1 :30  so  that  I  see  him  at  2 :30. 

H.  How  about  1:30?  Good.  With  me,  be- 
cause the  President  Is  tied  up  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  three  and  wb  could  go  over  at  3:15 
I  think  I  would  say  with  the  President.  Yeah, 
and  Just  drop  In  my  offlce  on  the  way.  I  think 
your  record  ought  to  be  a  meeting  with 
the  President.  Ok. 

E.  So  Gray  Is  going  to  do  this.  He  la  going 
to  check  with  Welcker  and  then  I  left  It  with 
him  that  he  either  report  through  me  if  It 
were  appropriate,  or  If  not,  to  you  direct,  so 
that— 

P.  Is  he  going  to  call  Welcker  In? 

H.  He  is  going  to  Welcker? 

E.  He  is  going  to  see  Welcker. 

P.  That's  good. 

H.  Yep. 

E.  Today.  I  dont  know  where  Welcker  Uvea 
but  mostly  he  (unintelligible)  here — 

P.  What  the  hell  makes  Welcker  tick? 

E.  Nobody's  been  able  to  fig\ire  that  out. 

H.  He  sure  must  be  mad  at  one  of  us.  I 
don't  know  who  or  why. 

P.  I  am  anxious  to  get  bla  report.  Tou 
know  what  I  mean.  I  dont  know. 

E.  I  don't  know  of  any  specific  spies  of  hla 
down  here  at  all.  I  have  heard  that  he  Is 
Just  establishing  his  Independence  at  this 
point  against  the  upcoming  Committee 
hearings. 

H.  Undoubtedly  he's  meeting  with  Jeb 
Magruder. 

E.  Oh,  really? 

H.  He  could  have  done  it. 

E.  How  about  that? 

H.  That  Isn't  why  he's  been  at  Wicker's 
oflloe  too.  He  says  he  could  come  down  later. 

P.  He  says  at  the  market  houae? 

H.  I  think  he  said  market  house.  I  don't 
know.  I  think— 

E.  I  know  wbat  he  means  1 

P.  I  really  think  I  should  not  try  to  do 
that  speech  Thursday  night.  There  are  more 
Important  things. 

H.  No,  sir! 

X.  That's  the  most  important  thing,  that 
you  keep  the  momentum  of  the  buslnesa 
going — 

P.  I  know,  I  know.  I  just  meant  though — ^I 
am  Just  thinking — shaving  this  long  aeance 
with  Mitchell  tomorrow  Is  going  to  be  very 
dlfflcult.  Well,  I  will  get  it  done.  I  wlU  try 
to  do— At  least  let's  not  have  thla  difficult 
a  schedule  on  Thtinday.  Keep  on*  day  ol 
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personal  preparation.  Although  I  feel  pretty 
weU. 

(Material  tmrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.  Anybody  else  that  you  can  think  of  to 
mull  over  this  plan?  Rogers  la  coming  In  at 
three.  WeU— 

E.  I  will  see  Klelndlenst.  That's  settled— 

P.  You'U  see  Klelndlenst?  When? 

E.  This  afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 

P.  Three  o'clock,  and  then  I  think,  when — 
huh? 

H.  Should  I  also  see  Klelndlenst?  Should 
I,  or  should  John  be  the  only  one? 

P.  John,  you  do  It. 

H.  That's  what  MltcheU  was  asking.  Mlt- 
cheU  Is  very  distressed  that  Klelndlenst  Isn't 
stepping  up  to  his  Job  as  the  contact  with 
the  Committee,  getting  Baker  programed 
and  all  that  (A),  and  (B)  that  he  Isnt  get- 
ting— see  Dean  got  turned  off  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  Dean  Is  not  getting  the  information 
from  SUbert  on  those  things  said  at  the 
Grand  Jury.  And  MltcheU  finds  that  abso- 
lutely Incompetent  and  says  It  Is  Klein- 
dlenst'B  responslbUlty.  He  Is  supposed  to 
be  sending  us — 

P.  Ask  Klelndlenst,  John,  put  it  on  the 
basia  that  you're  not  asking  nor  In  effect 
is  the  White  House  asking;  that  John  Mit- 
chell says  you've  got  to  have  this  Informa- 
tion from  the  Grand  Jury  at  this  time  and 
you  owe  It  to  him.  Put  It  right  on  that  basis, 
now.  so  that  everybody  cant  then  say  the 
White  Ho\ise  raised  hell  about  this,  because 
we  are  not  raising  heU.  Klelndlenst 
shouldn't — where  are  you  going  to  see  him, 
there  or  here? 

E.  In  n^y  office. 

P.  Have  a  session  with  him  about  how 
much  you  want  to  tell  him  about  everything. 

E.  Ah— 

P.  I  think  you've  got  to  say,  "Look,  Dick, 
let  me  teU  you.  Dean  was  not  Involved — had 
no  prior  knowledge — Haldeman  had  no  prior 
knowledge;  you,  Ehrllchman,  had  none;  and 
Colson  had  none.  Now  unless — aU  the  papers 
writing  about  the  President's  men  and  if  you 
have  any  information  to  the  contrary  you 
want  to  know.  You've  got  to  know  it  but 
you've  got  to  say  too  that  there  ia  serlotu 
question  here  being  raised  about  Mitchell. 
Right?  That's  about  It  isnt  It? 

E.  See  Magruder  la  playing — the  game  la 
Interesting  here.  McCord  is  throwing  off  on 
Magruder  and  Dean.  Why  he  picked  Deikn,  X 
don't  know. 

P.  Why  did  he  pick  Dean  to  separate?  Dean 
was  in  the  news  I  guess. 

E.  Now  wait  a  minute.  Alright,  not  as  much 
as  Magruder.  Magruder,  too.  What  Is  shock- 
ing to  me  is  his  blowing  off  against  the  one 
fair  guy  you  wouldn't  tMnk  he  would  cut  up, 
against  Haldeman. 

H.  Yeah.  Teah,  because  he  had  thought — 

P.  He  dldnt  pick  Strachan.  Nobody  would 
care  about  Strachan — 

E.  But  they  care  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  Hal- 
deman. 

P.  And  then  Magruder  was  made  by  Hal- 
deman. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  And  he  also  knows  it's  not  true. 

E.  Oh,  — 

P.  I  can't  flgore  It  out. 

E.  Well.  I  wouldnt  be  surprised  If  McCord 
has  been  led  by  Committee  counsel.  Tou  see 
aU  the  stuff  about — 

P.  Dash. 

E.  Yeah.  All  the  stuff  about  Dean  comes  In 
the  LA  Times  story.  It  doesn't  come  in  the 
McCord  letter. 

P.  Teah. 

E.  And  Dean  Is  the  logical  target  of  the 
Committee. 

P.  Bob.  bow  do  you  analyse  Magruder 
tossing  It  off  to  you  rather  than  to  Mitchell? 
That  startle*  you.  dldnt  it? 

H.  WeU,  he  hlta  Mlt<diell  too.  Be  la  Just 
trying  to  wrap  me  because  he  wants  to  get 


you  In.  I  think  my  view  la  that  what  Ma- 
gruder was  doing  here  was  firing  a  threat  to 
the  President  and  Intends  to  say  It — I  don't 
think  he  Intends  to  use  that  so  much  as  he 
Intended — he  Is  trying  to  get  people  shook 
up. 

P.  He  Isn't  asking  to  see  me  is  he? 

E.  Oh,  no.  He  Is  trying  to  get  a  line  around 
you  for  his  own  protection. 

H.  In  other  words.  If  all  Magruder  Is  going 
to  do  Is  take  the  dive  himself,  then  we  are 
not  going  to  hear  about  It.  If  he  makes  us 
worry  that  he  Is  going  to  get  MltcheU  and 
you  and  me — • 

P.  John,  do  you  see  any  way  though,  any 
way,  that  Magruder  can  stick  to  his  story? 
No. 

E.  Tes,  because  he's  an  ingenious — 

P.  Stick  to  his  story? 

E.  He  IS  an  Ingenious  witness.  I  think,  I 
am  told,  If  he  Is  really  as  good  as  they  say 
he  Is  as  a  witness.  It  la  possible  that  he 
could   get  away   with   It.  Ah,  It's  arguable. 

P.  It's  his  word  against  McCord. 

E.  And  he  la  flowing  with  the  stream,  you 
see.  He  is  saying  the  things  they  want  him 
to  say. 

P.  No,  no,  no.  I  don't  mean  If  he  says — 

E.  Oh  Lf  he  sticks  to  his  old  story — I  see, 
I  see.  I  thought  you  meant  the  story  he  is 
laying  out  here. 

P.  Oh,  no  no.  This  story.  They  would  take 
that  In  a  minute. 

E.  I  tell  you  I  am  to  the  point  now  where 
I  don't  think  this  thing  Is  going  to  hold  to- 
gether, and  my  hunch  Is  that  anybody  who 
tries  to  stick  with  a  story  that  is  not  suscepti- 
ble to  corroboration  is  going  to  be  in  serioua 
difficulty. 

P.  So.  what  do  you  feel  then? 

E.  WeU,  that  Is  why  I  said  I  thought  he 
ought  to  move  to  a  real  and  immune  con- 
fession of  perjiiry  if  he  can  do  it.  There's 
too  many  cross-currents  in  this  thing  now. 

F.  Yeah.  This  Is  my  view.  If  Magruder  la 
going  to  lie  about  it.  you  know,  I  am  sure 
he  checked  It  out.  If  Magruder  la  going  to  say 
then — then  what  the  heU   Is  In  It  tor  him. 

H/E.  Immunity. 

P.  Well,  if  he  gets  Immunity — do  we  have— 
can't  the  U.S. — Who  grants  Immunity?  The 
Judges? 

E.  Sirica  grants  inununlty  In  the  Grand 
Jury  proceedings;  Ervln  grants  It  In  Congras- 
Bional  proceedings;  the  Attorney  General  can 
grant  It  In  anything. 

P.  Could  the  Attorney  General  Grant  it  In 
the  Congresslozml? 

E.  No,  but  what  he  does  there  is  informal- 
ly work  out  with  the  Congress  the  pendency 
of  Justice  Department  action. 

(Material  unrelated  to  Presidential  actions 
deleted.) 

P.  This  Is  a  bad  rap  here.  We  are  not  going 
to  aUow  it.  Our  real  problem  la  MltcheU.  Now 
what  about  this?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  He  knows  damn  weU  Mitchell  is 
right.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  know^-can't 
the  Attorney  General  caU  SUbert,  or  is  that 
too  dangerous  for  him? 

E.  WeU  he  doesn't  have  to  do  that — Henry 
Petersen  follows  that  thing  on  a  daUy  basla. 

P.  Henry  Petersen? 

E.  Henry  can  let  Dick  know,  and  that's 
aU  there  Is  to  It. 

P.  Alright.  You  Just  tell  Dick.  You  see  the 
problem  is,  there,  that  Dick  chinks  I  am — ^if 
he  says  he  has  furnished  the  Grand  Jury 
things  to  the  White  House  that  there  is  a 
problem. 

E.  It's  a  tender  problem.  I  think  what  he 
has  to  do — 

P.  No  you  could  say  this.  Ovx  need — our 
interest  here — you  covUd  say  Is  whether  there 
are  any  White  House  people  Involved  here 
and  we  wUl  move  on  them. 

E.  That's  right.  And  the  President  wants  to 
know. 

P.  That  is  the  purpose.  Not  to  protect  any- 
body, but  to  find  out  what  the  heU  they  are 
saying 
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E.  Absolutely.  That  Is  the  only  basis  on 
which  to  go. 

P  What  have  you  today?  CJet  every  day  so 
that  we  can  move  one  step  ahead  here.  We 
want  to  move.  We  are  not  going  to  wait  until 
a  Orand  Jurj-  drags  tl^.em  up  there. 

E.  Ok.  I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  that 
Is  done 

P.  I  wonder  If  we  aren't  In  a  position  to 
talk  with  Rogers  and  so  forth,  and  get  all  the 
evidence  In. 

E.  Judge  Sirica.  That's.  In  effect,  what  you 
would  do  If  you  sent  everybody  down  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  I  think  the  Judge  does  not 
have— 

P.  You  don't  think  sending  them  to  the 
Orand  Jury  is  a  viable  option? 

E    This  idea  doesn't  appeal  to  me. 
P.  I  am  lust  thinking.  I  know  picking  out 
these   commissions   are   so  difficult,   so    (un- 
intelligible)   as  the  good  doctor  says. 

E.  Well,  think  about  It  In  these  terms.  If 
you  came  out  Friday  and  said,  "Ok.  I  will  get 
this  thing  cleared  up.  so  I  am  going  to  send 
every  man  Jack  of  the  White  House  down  to 
the  Orand  Jur>'  to  hang.  Sure.  Sure.  Tou  lay 
It  out.  directly  or  Indirectly  I  have  talked  to 
the  Judge  and  he  assures  me  It  will  be  done 
ver>'  expeditiously  and,  ah— 

P.  What  I  was  thinking,  you  see,  as  an  al- 
ternative--the  Judge  has  now  come  out  as  a 
white  knight  here.  The  Judge  Is — and  Inci- 
dentally, we  can  say  In  a  sense  that  the 
Judge  has  given  a  sentence  of  65  years  to 
somebody  who  had  no  former  offense  and  so 
forth  and  so  on — but  the  reason  Sirica  Is 
doing  this  U  much  deeper,  is  because  he 
thinks  there  Is  a  cover. 
H    Sure. 

P.  I  don't  think  you  can  hold  that  against 
the  Judge.  You  know.  I  mean — I  do  In  a 
wav,  but  you  know — 

E.  He  Is  the  proprietor  of  the  Court  Room 
and  he  tries  to  conduct  trial,  to  get  publicity 
That's  what   It   Is. 

P.  Yeah.  Another  alternative  that  I  thought 
of.  rather  than  try  to  set  up  another  proce- 
dure, call  the  Judge  In  and  say,  "Judge,  we 
will  carry  out  this  Investigation  by  sending 
them  all  down  here  and  you  can  question 
them  I  want  everybody  here  and  I  want  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.  You  will 
have  my  total  backing."  Now  that  la  another 
way  to  do  It. 

E  That's  ok,  as  long  as  you  then  get  out 
front. 

P.  Well,  I— 

E.  The  thing  that  I  get  over  and  over  and 
this  conversation  with  the  Judge — " 

P.  Yeah.  Well,  that's  what  I  mean.  That's 
what  I  would  .-^ay 

E.  The  thing  that  I  get  over  and  over  and 
over  again  from  Just  ordinary  folks — 
P    Right 

E.  'Why  doesn't  the  President,"  so  and  so 
and  so  and  so. 

P     'Say  something  whafs  he  done  on  It?" 
E.  Yeah.  So  symbolically  you've  got  t<-)  do 
something. 

P.  That's   right    Do   something   so   that    I 
am  out  front  on  this  every     they  don't  think 
the    President    Is    involved    but    they    don't 
think  he  is  doing  enough. 
E.  That's  It.  That's  It. 

P.  No  matter  how  often  we  say  we  will 
cooperate — as  you  know  we  have  done— 
and  on  and  on  and  on— 

E    They  don't  believe  that  at  all— it  Is  not 
getting    through.    Zlegler   Is   not   sufficiently 
credible  on  this. 
P.  That's  right. 
E.  In  a  sense,  because — 
P    What  about  the  Judge   business?  Let's 
look  at  It  that  way,  rather  than  the  Com- 
mission. 

E.  Well,  then  what  you  have  done  Is  you 

have   said,    "I   will    send   John   Dean;    I   will 

send  Haldeman;  I  will  send  everybody  to  the 

Orand  Jury.  No  Immunity,  Just  send  them 

down  there  to  testify   Let  it  all  come  out. 

P.  What's  that  mean  to  the  Orand  Jury? 

E.  (unintelligible) 

P.  No,  I  mean  I'm  not  going 


H.  On    the    Orand    Jury   strategy,   do    you 
say,    "I  am   waiving  executive   privilege?" 
E.  I  think  you  do. 
P.  Yeah. 

H.  I  think  you  do. 

P.  Now  Colson  disagrees  with  that  one, 
doesn't  he? 

H.  He  says  you're  nuts. 

P.  No.   I   can   say,   consistent  with   that — 
when  you  say  executive  hearings,  you  mean — 
H.  You  instructed  us  to  be  as  forthcoming 
as  we  can — 

P.  All  the  facts  that  have  to  do  with  any 
of  this  thing,  this  thing  here,  there  Is  no — 
I  consider  no — 

H.  But  you  don't  speclflcaJly  say  you  are 
giving  up  executive  privilege. 

P.  No  privilege  wUl  be  claimed  unless  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary,  or  something  like  that. 
We  win  work  out  something. 

E.  That  will  be  the  following  question,  the 
minute  that  you  say  that. 

P.  For  me  to  say  that  on  all  matters  that 
relate  to  this  particular  matter,  "Yes,  that 
Is  what  I  would  say  executive  privilege  Is 
waived  on."  I  think  you've  got  to  say  that 
Bob. 

E.    You   could   say   this.    You   could   say   I 
have  never  had  a  communication  with  any- 
body on  my  staff  about  this  burglary — 
P.  Therefore — 

E.  Or  about  Segrettl,  prior  to — 
P.  Segrettl,  Segrettl  Is  not  In  this  court  so 
that  Is  no  problem. 
E.  Well — then  alright — 
P.  I  have  never  had  any — 
E.   Since   I   had   no   communication   with 
anybody  on  the  White  House  staff  about  this 
burglary  or  about  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  It.  there  Is  no  occasion  for  executive 
privilege  In  this  matter. 

P.  With  regard  to  this,  I  want  you  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  So  there  will  be  no  execu- 
tive privilege  on  that.  On  other  matters — 

H.   And   that   takes  you   up   to   the  June 
17th.  What  do  you  do  after  June  17th? 
P.  Use  the  executive  privilege  on  that. 
E.    Yeah,    but    there    would    be    questions 
like,   "Did  you  ever  discuss  with   the  Prert- 
dent,  Mr.  Haldeman,  the  matter  of  executive 
clemency  for  any  of  these  defendants." 
P.  Both  of  them  say  no. 
H.   Or   the   payment  of  money    The  pay- 
ment of — 

P.  Haldeman  and  Colson  would  both  say 
no,  there's  no  question. 

H.   Since   you   want   to   waive   privilege  ao 
that  we  can  say  no.  rather  than  invoking  It — 
P.  You  can  say  that. 

H.  I  think  you've  got  to  say  that  because 
basically  their  situation — Well.  Oolson  will 
be  very  disturbed  by  that  and  he  must  have 
a  reason  why  he  would. 

P.  Well,  why  don't  you  get  (unintelligible) 
In  so  that  I  can  hear  It  clearly  and  I  will 
know.  What  Is  it.  Bob,  as  you  recall  at  the 
moment,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  Colson 
says  don't  give  anything  away  that  you  don't 
have  to,  but  you  don't  have  to,  but  you  don't 
know  what  the  hell  is  going  to  happen  to  you 
If  you  go  In  and  lie. 

H.  His  thing  Is  don't  do  any  line  to  break 
your  privilege,  because  If  you  get  Into  (un- 
intelligible) you  may  want  it. 

P.  But  don't  use  my  privilege.  Why  dont 
we  Just  say,  "With  regard  to  this  (unlntel- 
Uglble)? 

H.    And    then    get   a   John    Dean    problem. 
What  about  all  your  lawyer/client  privilege? 
P.  Lawyer/client  with  me — 
H    Yeah. 

P.  Well,  that's  fine.  I  said  that  Is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  decided  upon. 

H.  No  lawyer/client  with  other  members 
of  the  staff.  Only  pertains  to  his  role  as  your 
(iinlnteUlglble)  our  role  as  your  agents. 

P.  Well,  I  think  we  can  work  something 
out.  John,  consider  for  a  moment  the  play — 
not  for  the  big  thing — incidentally  I  should 
put  tbla  aown — or  I  'would  Just  say  "The 
place  that  thla  shotUd  be — " 

E.  You  see  the  argument  that  could  be 
made. 


P.  I  know  the  Judge  Is  tough  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  argument  could  be  made 
There  is  an  honest  Judge.  He  will  get  the 
facts.  The  argument  could  also  be  made  bv 
(unmtelllglble)  When  criminal  charges  are 
Involved,  the  proper  place  for  those  to  be 
considered  Is  not  in  a  kangaroo  court  of  this 
Congress  that  drags  on  and  on  and  on  but 
before  a  Orand  Jury.  And  Indictments  in- 
dictments would  be  heard  before  a  Criminal 
Court.  Under  the  circumstances  (unlntelltei 
ble) —  *' 

E  Krvlns  answer  to  that  will  be  the  Presl- 
dent  Is  trying  to  flght  this  battle  on  his  bat- 
tleground and  It  Is  obvious  he  wants  his  FBI 
his  Justice  Department,  his  prosecutor—  ' 
P.  But  not  his  Judge.  You  see  the  one 
strong  point  Is — Rogers  had  raised,  not  in 
this  connection  but  with  Bob— Is  that  the 
Judge  out  of  this  is  the  big  white  knight 
now  He  is  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  He 
Is  as  clean  as  anybody  you  can  find. 

H    You  ask  the  Judge  or  direct  the  Judge 
or   request   the   Judge— You   can't   direct  a 
Judge. 
P.   No. 

H.  Request  the  Judge  and  highly  recom- 
mend to  the  Judge  that  he  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor. 
P.  That's  right. 

H.  The  President's  Justice  Department 
therefore,  the  Presidents  FBI,  the  President's 
Special   Prosecutor — 

P.  Let  me  say  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  before  a  Commission  In  the  long  run 
Let's  face  It.  They'll  have  special  prosecutors 
who  will  want  to  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves. Everybody  wants  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  In  this  (unintelligible).  They'll 
drag  It  on  and  on  and  on.  The  idea  that  a 
Commission  might  go  through  the  '74  elec- 
tion, etc.— my  view  is  I  can't  have  this  f  unin- 
telligible) I  think  the  damn  thing  is  going 
to  come  out  anyway,  and  I  think  you  better 
cut  the  losses  now  and  Just  better  get  it  over 
much  sooner  and  frankly  sharper.  Let's  Just 
say,  "Well  Judge,  let's  go." 

H.  How  come  all  the  rush  now?  You're  not 
committed  to  this  route.  You  are  not  neces- 
sarily forced  to  come  out  now  Magruder  can 
stay  with  his  own  position  If  he  wants  to 
P.  Of  (unintelligible). 
E    Anybody  would  say — 
P  What  I  meant  is.  John,  If  you  called  the 
Judge  In  and  say,  "Look  Judge,  you  recognize 
that— while  we've  never  met — "that  I  would 
strongly    recommend    a   special    prosecutor,' 
If  he  doesn't  have  confidence  In  the  present 
prosecutor,  "but  you  can  pick  anybody  you 

want    Now  have  at  it.  That  I  wUl " 

E.  I  think  that  Is  something  to  talk  to 
Klelndlenst  about  I'll  talk  to  him. 

P.  You  talk  to  him  and  Bob  I  think  you 
should  talk  to  Rogers  about  his. 

E  Special  Prosecutors,  as  Rogers  points 
out,  Is  a  slam  at  the  Justice  Department, 
which  Is  already  in  trouble. 

P.  It  needs  to  be  slammed.  The  Judge,  In 
other  words  the  Idea  of  kUling— 
H.  It's  the  popular  route — 
P.  The  Idea,  the  President  gets  the  Judge 
and  says,  "Now  you  are  an  honest  Judge. 
You  are  doing  your  Job.  Those  special  pros- 
ecutors have  nothing  to  hide  here.  Alright, 
let's  go. 

E.  I  don't  think  the  Judge  appoints  him. 
I  think  the  Attorney  Oeneral  appoints  him. 
as  a  matter  of  fact 

P.  Well  we  can  say.  "If  you  want  a  Special 
Prosecutor,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  will  ap- 
point one.  Klelndlenst  says  he  Is  a  good 
friend  of  Sirica's,  or  whatever,  so— 
E.  Yeah.  He  could  work  It  out. 
P.  "He  will  appoint  a  special  prosecutor 
If  you  request  one." 

H.  Well,  would  It  be  acceptable  to  you 
even  though  he  told  you  he  wanted  one? 
So  that  you  get  It  out  of  the — 

P.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that— I  feel  that 
that  kind  of  a  move — of  course  if  he  names 
(unintelligible)  we  could  do  that  right  to- 
morrow. 
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E.  Ch,  huh.  Well,  would  you  want  to  on 
tjleilslon  tomorrow? 

p.  No.  but  the  way  I  would  do  the  tele- 
tWob— I  am  not  planning  to  do  this  before — 
u  9:00  o'clock,  on  ^rime  time.  I  would  do 
this  In  the  Oval  Room;  no  make  up  at  all. 
In  other  words,  that's  enough  right  there. 
What  the  hell,  I  could  say  I  have  done  this, 

j  jy^ye I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 

HMl  what  have  you  ( unintelligible  i  Ok, 
John?  Alright. 

B.  Surely  nothing  troubles  me. 

(Materials  unrelated  to  Presidential  ac- 
tions deleted.) 

p  Well  you  have  plenty  to  do  at  this  point. 
Inform  me  as  soon  as  you  get  somethmg 
from  Gray  on  Welcker?  Inform  me  as  soon 
at  you've  got  something  on  Klelndlenst.  Al- 
right? 

t  Yep. 

p  I  would  have  a  real  workshed  with  him. 
Just  say,  "Mitchell  is  Just  damn  disap- 
pointed." and  he  will  listen  and  he  will  jump 
up  and  down  and  shout.  But  what  the  hell, 
I  »m  always  kind.  But  you  Just  say  I  want 
to  level  with  you. 

Appendix  10.  Telephone  conversation: 
Khrllchman     and     Klelndlenst,     March     28. 

1973: 

E.  The  I»resldent  wanted  me  to  cover  with 
you   Are  you  on  an  outside  Line? 

K.  I'm  at  my  parents'  house. 

B.  Oh,  fine,  OK,  so  It's  a  direct  line?  Num- 
ber one,  he  wanted  me  to  ask  you  those 
two  things  that  I  did  yesterday  about  the 
ptnd  Jury  and  about  Baker.  He  bad  me  call 
Pat  Oray  and  have  Pat  contact  Lowell 
Welcker  to  ask  Welcker  about  this  second 
itory  that  he  put  out  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  Information  about  White  House 
involvement.  And  Welcker  told  Oray  that 
he  was  talking  there  about  political  sabo- 
tage and  not  about  the  Watergate. 

K.  About  the  Segrettl  case? 

B.  Yeah,  and  that  he  was  quite  vague  with 
Pat  as  to  what  he  had. 

K.  I  called  him  also,  you  know,  after  I 
talked  to  the  President  on  Monday. 

E.  Well,  the  President's  feeling  Is  that  It 
wouldn't  be  too  bad  for  you  In  your  press 
conferences  In  the  next  couple  of  days  to 
take  a  swing  at  that  and  Just  say  we  con- 
tacted the  Senator  because  we  continue  to 
exercise  diligence  In  this  thing  and  we're  de> 
termlned  to  track  down  every  lead  and  It 
turns  out  he  doeent  have  anything. 

K.  I  would  really  at  this  delicate  point 
question  the  advisability  of  provoking,  you 
know,  a  confrontation  with  Welcker.  He's 
enentlally  with  iu,  he  and  Baker  get  along 
good. 

B.  Is  he? 

K.  Baker  has  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and 
told  him  to  shut  up  and  aald  he  would  and 
I  talked  with  »■«>»  on  Sunday  after  he  said 
he  didn't  have  anything  but  he's  kind  of  an 
excitable  kid  and  we  Just  might  not  want 
to  alienate  him  and  I  think  that  U  he  finds 
himself  In  a  direct  word  battle  with  the 
White  House  and  me  and  loses  face  about  It 
I  think  In  the  long  run  we  might  need  that 
guy's  vote. 

E.  I  see.  Tou  don't  think  that  thla  Is  evi- 
dence of  alienation  to  the  point  of  no  ratum 
then? 

K.  No.  Tou  mean  by  Lo'well? 

E.  Yeah. 

K.  No  I  don't.  He's  pretty  disenchanted 
with  the  whole  concept  of  it.  Connactlcut 
pollttclan — 

E.  Well,  use  your  own  Judgment  on  It, 
Richard. 

K.  On  TV  I  guess  7  or  8  times  this  Sunday 
when  I  finished  my  testimony  before  my  ap- 
propriations committee  all  three  networks  I 
referred  to  the  letter  that  I  aent  to  Sirica 
and  I  also  emphasized  and  repeatedly  said 
(kT  the  President  wants  this  Investigated, 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  will  but  secondly 
<^t  If  anybody  has  any  Information  we  not 
dMy  want  It  we  expect  to  get  It  so  we  can 


Investigate  It  and  If  necessary  Indict  other 
pe<9le  and  that  anybody  who  withholds  in- 
formation like  that  is  obstructing  justice. 
But  I  did  not  refer  to  Welcker.  And  my  Judg- 
ment right  now  Is  not  to  do  so. 
E.  OK,  OK. 

K.  If  he  gets  to  that  point,  the  hell  with 
him. 

E.  Well,  our  uneducated  and  uninformed 
Impression  was  that  he  was  trying  to  develop 
an  attack  line  here  on  the  White  House  or 
the  President. 

K.  If  that  ...  if  we  would  conclude  that 
that  Is  what  he's  up  to  that  he  Is  completely 
alienated  then  I  say  we've  got  to  take  him  on. 

E.  Well,  keep  track  of  that  and  you'll  be 
talking  to  Baker  and  you  get  a  feel  of  It.  OK, 
now,  the  President  said  for  me  to  say  this  to 
you.  That  the  best  Information  he  had  and 
has  Is  that  neither  Dean  nor  Haldeman  nor 
Colson  nor  I  nor  anybody  in  the  'White 
House  had  any  prior  knowledge  of  this  bur- 
glary. He  said  that  he's  counting  on  you  to 
provide  him  with  any  Information  to  the 
contrary  if  It  ever  turns  up  and  you  Just 
contact  him  direct.  Now  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee to  re-elect  Is  concerned  he  said  that 
Eerious  questions  are  being  raised  with  re- 
gard to  Mitchell  and  he  would  likewise  want 
you  to  communicate  to  him  any  evidence  or 
Inferer.ces  from  evidence  on  that  subject. 

K.  With  respect  to  them,  unless  something 
develops  with  these  7  people  who  were  con- 
victed all  those  people  testified  under  oath 
before  a  grand  Jury  and  their  testimony  was 
not  contradictory  and  until  something  comes 
along  I  think  this  fellow  McCord  if  he  has 
something  besides  his  own  testimony  In  ad- 
dition to  that  to  refute  the  sworn  testimony, 
then  you'd  have  to  do  It.  The  comment  that  I 
made  yesterday  about  McCord  was  that  It 
takes 

E.  Take  him  for  what  he  Is. 

K.  He's  facing  a  long  Jail  sentence  and  he 
has  all  kinds  of  motives  to  say  all  kinds  of 
things  but  I  also  pointed  out  that  most  of 
the  people,  well,  these  people  who  were  In- 
volved were  interviewed  by  the  FBI  and  they 
testified  under  oath  before  a  grand  Jury  to 
the  contrary  of  what  McCord  Is  saying.  But 
I  understand  the  President's  direction. 

E.  He's  concerned  about  Mitchell. 

K.  So  am  I. 

E.  And  he  would  want  to  have  a  private 
communication  from  you  if  you  are  possessed 
of  any  information  that  you  think  he  ought 
to  have  with  regard  to  John. 

K.  Now  he  ought  to  think  about  John — 
McCord  or  Llddy  or  Hunt  or  any  of  these 
7,  you  know,  testify  under  oath  specifically 
to  their  knowledge  they  have  a  basis  for 
saying  so  that  Mitchell  or  any  of  these  guys 
knew  about  It;  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. Possible  perjury,  possibility  of  going 
back  to  the  grand  Jury,  they  have  a  grand 
Jury  determine  when  anyone  should  be  In- 
dicted. When  you  talk  about  Mitchell  and 
me  that  really  creates  the  highest  conflict 
of  interest.  And  we  want  to  give  some  thought 
to  having  In  such  an  event  having  a  special 
prosecutor. 

E.  What  Is  the  procedure  for  that? 

K.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  the 
President  could  appoint  somebody  as  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  direct  the  FBI  to  cooperate 
with  him.  giving  them  an  importunity  to  hire 
some  attorneys,  you  know,  on  his  staff  and 
then  Just  have  complete  authority  to  have 
his  own  Investigation  and  If  there's  evidence 
that  comes  out  that  there  were  acts  of  crimi- 
nal behavior  have  them  presented  to  a  grand 
Jury  then  proceed  ■with  it. 

E.  Could  you  have  somebody  brief  out  how 
that's  done?  Just  so  we  know?  And  the  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  the  President  or  Sirica 
or  you  or  you  know  who  actually  does  It? 

K.  Well  It  wouldn't  be  the  Judge.  The  Judge 
has  no  Jurisdiction.  I  think  It  would  be  the 
President. 

E.  OK. 


K.  But  It  has  its  own  problems  that  by 
doing  that  you  in  effect  say  publicly  well 
OK  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  At- 
torney General  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the 
FBI  all  corrupt.  I've  now  found  that  out 
and  have  got  tc  get  myself  a  new — 

E.  Of  course  we've  resisted  that  right 
straight  through. 

K.  I  think  that  we  have  to  do  it  In  the 
event  that  it  appears  that  Mitchell  himself 
Is  going  to  be  involved  In  any  further  liti- 
gation because  all  the  men  who  are  doing 
this  who  have  worked  for  him  been  appwint- 
ed  and  I  think  If  it  came  down  to  him  that 
that's  what  I  would  seriously  start  think- 
ing about,  recommending. 

E.  Also  this  business  of  the  grant  of  Im- 
munity to  witnesses  before  the  grand  Jury, 
is    that    peculiarly    in    the    province    of    the 
court? 
K.  No,  that's  the  Department  of  Justice. 
E.  That  Is? 

K.  In  almost  every  criminal  case  of  any 
consequence  when  we  convict  somebody  the 
next  thing  to  do  Is  haul  them  back  In  before 
a  grand  jury  to  find  out  what  they  know. 
You  have  to  do  it  in  this  case — always  going 
to  do  it.  Quite  a  limitation  posed  on  us 
John  Is  that — who  couldn't  cut  It  ilnaudl- 
ijle) .  But  you  have  two  really  distinct  situa- 
tions here.  You  have  the  Watergate  Inquiry 
by  Senater  Ervln,  that's  the  political  side  of 
It.  And  then  you  have  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  us  to  Investigate  criminal  conduct.  Two 
separate  distinct  operations.  They're  getting 
all  fuzzed  up. 

E.  'What  progress  are  they  makmg  right 
now.  have  you  had  a  reading  on  it? 

K.  Well,  the  last  time  I  talked  to  Henry 
Monday  because  of  Sirica's  sentencing  proce- 
dures It  got  a  little  boxed  up.  Sirica  is  really 
lousing  this  thing  up  I  don't  know.  I'm  go- 
ing to  talk  to  Petersen  this  morning  and  I'll 
call  you  back  . 
E.  OK,  great,  that's  all  I  had  on  my  list. 
K  Thanks,  John. 

E.  Now,  he  said  that  there  was  a  possibility 
he'd  like  to  see  you  In  San  Clemente  Satur- 
day morning  first  thing.  So  you  might  Just 
keep  that  In  the  back  of  your  mind.  Don't 
rearrange  any  of  your  schedules  or  anything 
but  I'll  let  you  know  If  that  materializes. 
We'd  send  a  chopper  up  to  LA  for  you.  Thank 
you. 
K.  OK 

Appendix  11  Meeting:  The  President, 
Ehrllchman  and  Zlegler,  Oval  Office,  March 
30,  1973    (12:02-12:18  pjn.)  : 

Someone  left  the  room  after  having  a  pic- 
ture taken. 

E.  We  have.   I   think,  a  useful   statement 
that  has  been  cleared  by  Dean  and  Mitchell 
and  Is  directed  with  the  cover-up  charge. 
P.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  It? 
Z.  I  think  you  probably  better. 
P.  I  can  read   It   (unintelligible)    discuss 
and  so  forth.  Or  do  you  want  to  read  it? 

Z.  No,  well  It's  not  a  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it's  some  talking  points  for  me. 
P.  Yeah— O.K. 

E.  The  brackets  at  the  top  go  to  the  end 
P.  Could  we  say — could  we  add  one  thing 
here?  Say  this  for  the  last.  Every — I've  called 
for    an    Investigation    on    the   White   House 
staff — is  that?  And — every — every    This  Is  a 
statement  of  the  President? 
Z.  No — no — I  would  make  It. 
P.  Yeah — yeah — the  President  called  for — 
fine.  Every  member  of  the  White  House  staff 
who    has    been    mentioned    (unintelligible) 
mentioned  as  a — ^baa  submitted  a  sworn  af- 
fidavit to  me  denying  any  knowledge  of. 
E.  Any  prior  knowledge. 
P.  Any  knowledge  of  or  participation  In. 
Could  we  say  this? 
E.  No — I  wouldn't. 
P.  Why?  Not  true?  Too  defensive? 
E.  Well,  nimnber  one — It's  defenslre— Ifs 
self-serving.  Number  twxj — ^tben  that  estab- 
lishes the  existence  of  a  piece  of  paper  that 
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becomee  a  focal  point  for  a  subpoena  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing. 

P.   (UiUntelUglble)  something. 

(Long  pause. ) 

P.  Members  of  the  White  HouM  staff  would 
welcome  an  opportunity — Are  we  going  too 
far  and  urging  the  Grand  Jury  to  do  It? 

E.  Well — that's — we  were  farttiar  over  and 
we've  come  back  to  welcome.  I  don't  luiow. 
Maybe  that's  still  too  strong. 

Z.  We  should  tell  the  Prealdent  about  the 
framework  which  will  be  giving  this.  There's 
a  leak  out  of  the  Committee^ 

P.  Oh. 

Z.  For  the  Be-Klectlon  of  the  President 
and  the  suggestion  that  you  have  waived 
the — the  restriction  on — on  Dean  iMlng 

K.  The  Dean  thing.  See.  «•  cleared  It  with 
Mitchell,  we  cleared  It  with  Magruder  and 
with  Dean's  lawyer. 

E.  And  Dean  thinks  it  was  ICagruder  that 
leaked  It. 

P.  Members  of  the  White  House  stair.  Well, 
(pause)  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  say 
"would  welcome  the  opportunity".  Why  don't 
you  say,  members  of  th/  White  House  staff 
will,  will  appear  before  the  Orand  Jury  In 
person  at  any  time  the  Jury  feels  It's  rele- 
vant and  furnish  any  lnfc»7natlon  regarding 
that  Individual's  alleged  knowledge.  You  see 
what  I  mean?  I  dont  think  you  say  would 
welcome.  WUl  appear — will  appear  before 
the  Grand  Jury  If  the  Jury  feels  it  Is  rele- 
vant. Furnish  any  Information  of  an  indi- 
vidual's alleged  knowledge,  (pause)  Have  you 
got  It  In  hand? 

Z.  Well,  except  for  that  it  is  only  for  me, 
as  a  talking  piece. 

P.  Teah.  Have  you  bad  It?  If  the  Orand 
Jury  feels  it's  relevant,  members  of  the 
White  House  staff,  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will — ^wtll  appear  before  the  Orand 
Jury.  I  think  that's  a  Uttle  better  than  the 
Idea  that  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
would  welcome.  Don't  you  think  so  John? 
Z.  By  direction  of  the  President. 
E.  Right. 

P.  By  direction  of  the  President  will  ap- 
pear  before  the  Orand  Jury  and  furnish  any 
information  regarding  that  Individual's  al- 
leged. I  like  that  a  little  better. 

E.  OK. 
(pause) 

P.  I  would  say  It  is  not  the  objective  of  the 
White  House  however  to  draw  a  curtain 
down  over  this  matter,  to  cover  up  this 
matter,  cover  up  this  matter,  and  to  with- 
hold any  Information. 
(Long  pause.) 

P.  Why  don't  we  say  that  we  admit  there 
are.  of  course,  other  informal  ways  that 
could  be  used.  We  are  ready — we  are  ready 
to — .say — we  are  ready  to  discuss  those  pro- 
cedures with  the  Committee.  No,  and  we  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Conunlttee  to 
work  out  the  procedure — to  work  out  a  prop- 
er procedure — be  proper  to  work  out  a 
proper  procedure.  How's  that.  John?  Is  th«t 
all  right? 

E.  That's  all  right.  You  want  to  say.  we 
continue  to  be  ready? 

P.  No — Just  say,  we  are  ready — let's — that's 
a  little. 

E.  All  right. 

P.  We  are  ready — we  are  ready  to  work 
out — to  work  out — that's  right.  Let  them 
see   that   we  are  backing  down   a   bit. 

E.  All  right. 

P.  Ready  to  work. 

Z.  And  then  who  should  we  get  to  ssj 
this? 

P.  We  get. 

Z.  WaU.  John? 

E.  Well,  now,  you've  given  Klelndlenst  the 
franchise. 

P.  Yep. 

B.  You — we've  got  to  get  word  to  him 
which  we  were  going  to  do  Saturday.  That 
we  ware   going   to   shift  courses. 

Z.  Let's  say. 


P.  We  are  ready — we  are  ready — well  say 
the — let's  leave  It  with  the  Tinunons'  office. 
E.  Well  why  say  It? 

P.  Yeah — Just  say  It — well  with  members — 
the   appropriate   members  of   the  staff. 

E.  Why  not  say  this?  This  Is  going  to  be 
dons  without  publicity. 
P.  Yeah. 
B.  And. 

P.  No — It's  going  to  be  done  informally 
without  publicity — by  whatever. 
E.  Period. 

P.  This  will  be  done  Informally. 
Z.   We   can   do   It  but   we   Just   have   one 
problem  to  dwell  on.  If  you  give  the  name, 
like,  if  you  say. 
P.  Yeah. 

Z.  Well  Tinunons'  office  would  l>e. 
P.  That's  right.  Then  they  go  after  him. 
Z.  Prepared   to  do  that.   Then — no — then 
you  do  solidify  your  point,  you  see. 

E.  Yeah,  but  the  problem  is  that  there's 
always — there's  thready  a  lot  of  complaint 
on  the  Committee,  and  particularly  with 
Baker,  that  there's  too  many  people  running 
this  show. 

P.  Tliat's  right. 

E.  And  If  we  Introduce  Tinunons  or  we  in- 
troduce somebody  else. 

P.  Yeah,  don't  give  them  a  name.  The — 
the.  why  dont  you  Just  say  the  President 
will  name  a — no. 
E.  You  could  go  this  far. 
P.  Yeah. 

E.  You  could  say  we've  been  in  touch  with 
the  Committee. 
P.  Yeah.  Yes. 
Z.  Have  you? 

E.  And — yeah — ^I've  talked  to  Baker. 
P.  We  have  been — we  have  been  In  com- 
munication with  members  of  the— no — well, 
then  you  see — you've  only  been  in  touch  with 
one  member. 

Z.  When  we're  dealing  with. 
E.  Well,  why  don't  you  say  communications 
have  been  opened  and  will  proceed. 

P.  Communications  have  been  opened  with 
members  of  the  Committee.  What  members? 
That's — I'm  not  going  to  discuss  that.  I  can't 
go    Into    that.    Communications   have    been 
opened  with  the  Committee— why  don't  you 
say  with  the  Conunlttee — Committee — com- 
munications are  handled  with  the  Committee 
to — ^for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  proper. 
Informal  procedure. 
Z.  And  that  has  taken  place? 
£.  Yeah — I  talked  to  Baker  yesterday. 
P.  That's  right.  Well,  we've  had   lots  of 
talks  with  him.  He  talked  to  Baker  at  length, 
Srvln's  gone.  Is  that  all  right.  John? 
Z.  If  I  could  say.  John  is — has. 
E.  You  see,  we  got  an  Attorney  Oeneral 
problem. 

P.  We  got — we  got  Klelndlenst. 
S.  Let's  not  force  this. 
Z.  All  right. 

S.  If  you  want  to.  you  can  say.  well  I  may 
have  something  more  to  say  about  this  later. 
P.  That's  flne.  E>amn  well.  Just  say.  I'm 
not  going  to  discuss  it  because  theee  are 
informal  negotiations  at  this  point — infor- 
mal dlBCUSBlons  are  taking  place  at  this 
point. 
Z.  Bight. 

P.  As  soon  as  something  Is  formallaed  we 
will  let  you  know. 
Z.  Oood. 

P.  That's  really  true  and  say  if  somethlnc 
Is  worked  out  we  will  let  you  know.  The, 
some     informal    discussions    have    already 
taken    place.    That's    right — some    Informal 
dlscusalons.  I'm  not  going  to  go  Into  the. 
Z.  All  right— I've  got  It. 
P.  How's  that? 
(Pause.) 

P.  Oh.  It'll  be  a  Uttle  long. 
(P<uiBe.) 

P.  Within  the  framework  of  our  Judicial 
system.  You  might  say  of  our  system.  Dont 
you  think  so? 


E.  Read  the  phrase. 

P.  Yeah.  It  Is  our  posltioci  today  and  !« 
the  past  that  if  these  charges  are  to  b« 
tested  It  should  be  done  within  the  li^w. 
mate  framework  of  our  Judicial  systsia. 
Don't  you  think  so? 

B.  That  takes  it  out  of  the  Congress,  then. 

Z.  But  the  leglslaUve. 

P.  Yeah — well  then — Just  say  system.  And 
you  dont — and  then  you're  not  using  tla 
last — the  bracketed  thing  at  all? 

E.  The  bracket  at  the  top  goes  at  the  and 
where  he  says, 

Z.  Not  going  to  apply  it  specifically.  But 
he's  referring  to  the  bracket  at  the  end. 

E.  No — no — we're  not  going  to  use  that. 

P.  You're  not  going  to  use  that? 

E.  No — It's  got  a  lot  of  problems  associated 
with  it. 

P.  Yeah — because  you're  taking  the  Com. 
mlttee  on. 

E.  Yeah — well  we  worked  with  a  lot  of  da . 
ferent  variations  of  that  and  Jiist  decided 
really  it  was  better  to  leave  it  out. 

Z.  Olve  the  Committee — Aiid  give  tbs 
Committee  back  Into  the  start  there  by  ssy- 
Ing. 

P.  I  question,  (pause)  I  dont  know.  WeH, 
anyway,  it's  all  right.  Do  you  think  It  helps 
some? 

K.  I  think  It  does.  And  I  think.  Ron's  golnf 
to  get  some  questions — Ron's  going  to  gst 
up  there^wBll  Ron,  you're  not  going  to 
apply  this  to  specific  Instances.  What  an 
you  trying  to  say  to  us?  And  he  again  could 
come  back  and  say,  what  I  am  saying  to  yoQ 
Is  that  the  mistake  that  people  are  makings 
there's  a  mistaken  Impression  that  the  Whlti 
House  is  trying  to  cover  up  in  this  matter- 
Is  Just  a  mistake. 

P.  Listen — I'd  almost  start  this  thing— 1 
Just  want  to  lay  to  rest  what  I  think  Is  a— 
what  Is  a — I'm  not  making  any  charges  of 
how  It  happened.  I  want  to  lay  to  rest  a  mas- 
sive misapprehension  that  has  been  created 
In  the  press,  created  In  the  country  wlft 
regard  to  the  White  House  position  on  Qm 
Watergate  matter.  The  aftermath.  That  \», 
because  of — because  of  our — and  that  to— 
we  are  attempting,  the  position  Is  to  wtth- 
hold  information  and  to  cover  up — this  It 
totally  true— you  could  say  this  is  totaUj 
untrue.  I  think  I'd  start  right  out  tha^ 
massive  misapprehension  and  so  forth  and  ao 
on. 

Z.  Cover  up  and  withhold  information. 

P.  Cover  up  wiUi^old  information. 

Z.  And  then  bang  Into  it 

E.  Mm  huh. 

Z.  Part  of  the  case  is  built  on  the  fact 
that  fellows  love  this  room,  and  your  pras 
of  course — Is  no  place  to  work  this  out. 

P.  Yeah — yeab.  That's  it  exactly. 

E.  And  our  refusal  to — oiu:  refusal  to  try 
this  case  in  the  newspapers. 

P.  Yeah. 

E.  Has  led  to. 

P.  Yeah^Yeah — now — I'd  say  our — now— 
a  part  of  that.  I  must  say,  due  to  the  fact— 
our  refusal  to  try  the  case  m  the  nee*' 
papers — and  the  position  of  maintaining  tti* 
constitutional — the  President's  necessity  o( 
maintaining  the  constitutional  separatloB  of 
powers.  But  as  the  President,  I'd  say,  ss  tb* 
President  made  crystal  clear  In  his  prM 
conference  on  August  3.  the  purpose  of  lltt 
insistence  on  the  separation  of  powers  Is  aot 
to  cover  up.  There  will  be  total  and  complsM 
copperatlon  with  the  agencies  of  govenunairt 
to  get  at  the  facts.  And  the  facts  can  be  oi>- 
talned  and  still  maintain  the  prlndpls  of 
separation  of  powers — and  all  the  facts  can 
be  obtained.  Something  like  that. 

E.  That's  in  there  I  think  pretty  gool 
(dishes  or  walking  around) 

P.  You  dont  want  to  make  a  sworn  etat»* 
ment,  huh?  , 

E.  I  would  Just  as  soon  not — I  think  we  Ml^ 
better  off  not,  oh,  doing  up  a  stream.  LMf 
at  the- 
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p.  Tike  only  position  that  I  am  concerned 
ibout  is  this.  I  wonder  if  you  could  take 
ifllAtever  Ron  says  and— - 

f.  We're  going  to  hypo  It — we're  going  to 
Mt  It  aroudd. 

p.  Oet  It  to  the  Congress. 

B.  Bight. 

p.  Get  It  to  George  Bush. 

S.  Bight.  I'm  going  to  see  the  guys  that 
tre  going  to  do  that  and  I'll  do  It  now. 

p.  All  right,  fine.  If  you  could  work  on 
lust  between  now  and  three  o'clock  I  think 
It  would  be  very  helpful. 

X.  I  shaU. 

p.  Fine — you  work  on  It  and  111  take  off. 

Appendix  12.  Press  Briefing:  Zlegler, 
lurch  SO,  1973: 

(Excerpt  from  Zlegler's  Press  Briefing.) 
(  •  •  •  • 

With  regard  to  the  Orand  Jury,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterates  his  Instructions  that  any 
nsmber  of  the  White  House  staff  who  is 
called  by  the  Grand  Jury  wlU  appear  before 
tha  Orand  Jury  to  answer  questions  regard- 
log  that  Individual's  alleged  knowledge  or 
poolble  lnvoI(rement  In  the  Watergate 
matter. 

This  Is  a  re-statement  of  a  policy  which 
Ills  been  in  effect.  If  the  Orand  J\iry  calls 
(oy  member  of  the  White  House  staff,  that 
person,  by  direction  of  the  President,  will 
appear  to  testify  regarding  that  indivldiul's 
alleged  knowledge  of  possible  involvement 
In  the  Watergate  matter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Appendix  IS.  Telephone  con  versa  tion:  The 
Presklent  and  Ehrllohman.  April  8,  1973. 
(7:33-7:37  a.m.) : 

P.  Oh,  John.  HI. 

B.  I  Just  wanted  to  post  you  on  the  Deam 
UMting.  It  went  fine.  He  is  going  to  wait 
untu  after  he'd  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
latohell  and  to  pass  the  word  to  Magruder 
through  his  lawyers  that  he  Is  going  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Orand  Jury.  His  feeling  la  that 
Liddy  has  pulled  the  plug  on  Magruder,  and 
tbat  (unmtelliglble)  he  thinks  he  knows  it 
now.  And  he  says  that  there's  no  love  lost 
tbsrSk  and  that  that  was  Llddy's  motive  In 
eommunicatlng  Informally. 

P.  Dh,  huh. 

&  At  the  same  time,  he  said  there  Isnt 
tnythlng  that  he.  Dean,  knows  or  could  say 
that  would  in  any  way  harm  John  Mitchell. 

P.  But,  It  would  harm  Magruder. 

I.  Bight.  And  bis  feeUng  Is  that  Sirica 
would  not  listen  to  a  plea  of  immunity  at  a 
(unlntelUglble)  I  should  say.  And  that  (un- 
istiUigible)  from  him.  He  woiild  be  much 
batter  off  to  go  in  there  and  have  an  tn- 
loeaul  talk  and  that's  what  he  wants  to  do. 

P.  Bight. 

X.  So  obviously  we  didn't  tell  him  not  to. 
but  we  did  say  that  it  is  Important  that  the 
cttMr  people  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

P.  Well,  Mitchell,  of  course,  was  going  to  be 
put  to  the  prod  on  this  one. 

B.  That's  right. 

P.  UitcheU  has  got  to  decide  whether  he's 
•olag  to  teu  John  Dean,  "liook  here,  I  dont 
ulnk  you  ought  to  sa^y  a  word  or  you've  got 
to  go  down  and  lie."  WeU.  John  u  not  going 
toUe. 

B.  He  says  John  MltcbeU  Is  sort  of  Uvlng 
la  s  dream  world  right  now.  He  thinks  this 
la  til  going  to  go  away. 

P.  Hs  thinks  that? 

B.Teah. 

P.  John  Dean  thinks  that  Jcdin  MttcheU 
» living  in  a  dream  world? 

B.  Yeah.  He  thinks  that  tawfs  SfitcheU's 
WW  of  mind  on  all  of  this.  Por  instance,  he 
^*fnt  bothered  to  obtain  counsel.  He  haant 
iwty  done  much  about  preparing  himself 
«aaytlUngaf  this  kind  So— 

f-  Bat  what  does  Dean  think  about  It? 
.  *■  ""B,  Dean  says  It  lent  going  to  go  away. 
j*«nBht  on  top  of  us  and  that  the  smartest 
?y  ttkat  he.  Dean,  oould  do  is  go  down 
•*•  thd  appeatr  ooopwattve. 


E.  So,  he'll  be  around  all  day  tomorrow 
and  we'll  see  how  this  unfolds  during  the 
day. 

P.  What  does  h€  ^Do  you  have  any  feeling 
about  the  Magruder  thing  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do? 

E.  Yes.  And  he  said.  "WeU,  the  thing  that 
I  didn't  understand  was  that  Magruder  was 
the  target  of  the  long  Liddy  discussion"  .  .  . 
and  there  wasn't  anything  that  he.  Dean, 
could  add. 

P.  No,  no,  no,  no.  But  what  about  the 
theory  of  your  Idea  that  Magruder  ought  to 
come  in  and  say,  look  my  recollection  has 
been  refreshed  and  so  forth. 

E.  Well,  yeah,  but  he  said  that  he's  satis- 
fied that  they  are  not  really  after  Magruder 
on  perjury.  They  are  after  him — 

P.  On  Watergate. 

E.  They  are  after  somebody  as  the  Insti- 
gator of  the  plot. 

P.  I  see. 

E.  And  that,  cleaning  up  the — 

P.  What  does  he  think  Magruder  will  do? 
Whether  Magruder  will 

E.  WeU,  nobody  knows. 

P.  Magruder  could  be  the  looae  (unintel- 
ligible) of  the  whole  plan. 

E.  He's  entirely  vulnerable  and  nobody 
knows. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

E.  But  Dean's  very  strong  feeling  Is  that 
this  Is  a  time  when  you  Just  have  to  let  It 
fiow.  And  that's  his  . . . 

P.  I  tend  to  agree  with  him,  you  know. 
Do  you? 

E.  Yes,  I  do.  I  do. 

P.  BaslcaUy,  Mitchell  must  say — go  in  and 
hard-line  it,  John,  etc.  We  caimot,  we  cant 
claim  privilege  for  Dean  on  this  kind  of  a 
matter,  can  we? 

E.  I  don't  believe  on  acts  prior  to  the  in- 
vestigation, no. 

P.  That's  right,  and  that's  what  they're 
asking  for  smd  Dean  says.  look.  I'll  be  very 
careftil,  etc.,  but ...  Bo,  where  do  we  go  tram. 
there  then?  Then,  he  pulls  the  plug  on  Ma- 
gruder, but  then  the  point  that  John  Mitch- 
ell has  got  to  be  concerned  about  Is  that 
Magruder  pulled  the  plug  on  him. 

B.  Well,  that's  right.  That's  right.  That's 
correct. 

P.  But  the  next  question,  John,  they  are 
going  to  ask  Magruder  Is,  "Who  told  you? 
Did  you  dear  tbls  with  anybody?  Who  gave 
the  final  approval?" 

E.  Yeah.  Uh.  huh.  Obviously. 

P.  I  don't  think,  strangely  enough  ...  If 
he's  going  to  pull  the  plug,  he's  going  to 
pull  it  on  Mitchell  rather  than  on  Haddeman. 

E.  Well,  that's  right . . .  and  . . .  and  that's 
the  reason  that  we  felt  that  not  only  out  of 
fairness,  but  also  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
nobody  felt  that  the  White  House  Is  buying 
them  .  .  .  that  Jc^ui  ought  to  talk  to  these 
fellows  and  let  them  know  what  It  Is  that 
he's  Intending  to  do. 

P.  When  does  he  have  to  decide  this? 

E.  Well,  he  has  to  get  in  touch  with  them 
tonight. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

K.  And  he  thought  that  he  wotild  prob- 
ably see  them  tomorrow  night. 

P.  Uh,  huh. 

E.  You  see,  they  prepare  their  case  at  nl^t 
and  work  the  Jury  during  the  day. 

P.  So — hell  tell  them  that  tomorrow  night 
ni  talk  to  you  and  .  .  .  tonight,  he  says — 
what's  be  gc^ng  to  say  tonight? 

E.  WeU,  he  Just  says,  give  me  an  appolnt- 
n>ent  tomorrow  night. 

P.  So  . . .  he'U  go  over  and  see  them. 

E.  Yeah. 

P.  Right. 

E.  I  think  he  has  to  do  that. 

p.  That's  right. 
E.  AU  right,  sir? 

P.  But  he's  got  to  let  It  off  pretty  hard 
with  MltehM  ...  he  haant  got  any  ehotoe 
on  It,  that  he  win  not  testify  to  anything 
after  the  fact.  And  that  he'U  not  teattty  eoc- 


cept  .  .  .  and  then  he'U  be  damn  careful  he's 
protective  about  It.  Is  that  what  he's  going 
to  say?  W©  don't  want  Mitchell,  you  know, 
popping  off. 

E.  WeU,  he's  going  to  Just  say  to  John  that 
he  certainly  Is  not  going  to  look  for.  .  .  . 
But  then,  he.  Dean,  doesn't  really  know  any- 
thing that  Jeopardizes  John.  Which  Is  true. 

P.  Now,  who  Is  going  to  talk  to  Magruder? 

E.  Ah,  Dean's  lawyer  Is  going  to  talk  to 
Magruder's  lawyer  and.  .  .  . 

P.  What  the  heU  Is  he  going  to  tell  him. 
though? 

E.  Hell  teU  him  that  John  has  been  In- 
vited to  come  down  for  an  informal  confer- 
ence and  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  go. 

P.  That's  right.  So  what  does  that  do  to 
Magruder? 

E.  Well,  that  undoubtedly  tinplugs  him 
but  .  .  .  but  It  also  alerts  him  In  the  most 
orderly  kind  of  way. 

P.  Right. 

E.  And,  .  .  . 

P.  But  John  Dean  says  Magruder  can't  get 
off  by  going  In  and  confessing  to  the  perjiu-y. 

£.  No,  no,  he  says  that's  not  really  what 
they're  after. 

P.  They  want  to  convict  him  for  Water- 
gate. 

E.  Right. 

P.  WeU,  if  he  confesses  perjury,  he's  going 
to  be  convicted  for  Watergate,  right? 

E.  Both. 

P.  Theyll  get  him  for  both? 

£.  Yeah. 

P.  Under  the  (unlntelUglble)  version  of 
the  law. 

E.  WeU.  rm  afraid  that  If  he  comes  down 
and  testifies,  I  wotUd  guess  what  he  wUl  try 
to  do  Is  plead  some  sort  of  a  constitutional 
protection.  Fifth  Amendment,  or  something. 

P.  Yeah.  That's  what  I  would  think.  He 
had  better  plead  the  Fifth  Amendment.  I 
don't  think  he's  got  any  other  choice. 

E.  Ii  doesnt  sound  like  it  to  me. 

P.  Right.  OK,  youll  let  me  know  tomor* 
row  .  .  .  after  Ervln. 

E.  ru  let  you  know  after  Shultz. 

P.  Yeah.  Yeah.  Ok. 

E.  Bye. 


TRANSACmON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McINTYRE 
BEFORE  ELECTRONIC  INDUS- 
TRIES ASSOCIATION  GOVERN- 
MENT/INDUSTRY SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclMTTKK)  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. He  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  in  scrutinizing  this  enormously  com- 
plex and  far-reaching  field.  This  area  has 
needed  the  full-time  attention  of  Con- 
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gress  for  so  long,  and  the  leadership  is 
being  provided  by  Senator  McIntyre. 

Last  week  Senator  McIntyre  addressed 
the  Electronic  Industries  Association, 
and  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a    follows: 

Speech  bt  U  S  Senator  Thomas  J  McInttrk 
Next  week  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on 
MUltary  Research  and  Development,  which  I 
chair,  will  report  lis  recommendations  to  the 
full  Senate  Armed  bervlces  Committee.  My 
work  on  this  Subcommittee  haa  consumed 
more  of  my  time  and  efTort  than  any  other 
responsibility  I  have  had  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  size  and  complexity  of  our  military 
RA:D  effort  exceeds  one's  grasp.  howe\er 
ambitious  one's  reach.  This  ycAr  the  Penta- 
gon has  requested  9  3  billion  dollars  for  R&D 
spread  over  3.000  Individual  programs  and 
projects  You  In  Industry  know  better  than 
anyone  how  specialized  theee  technologies 
are  and  how  intricate  the  larger  or  higher- 
risk  systems  can  be.  But  most  of  you  only 
have  to  deal  with  a  few  of  these  programs. 
Our  Subcommittee  has  the  responsibility  for 
reviewing  all  of  them  So  I  feel  sometimes  as 
If  we  are  wrestling  with  a  greased  octopus. 
But  at  least  I  have  been  wrestling  for  six 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
a  toUl  of  ten  years  on  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee.  And  even  a  country  lawyer  like 
me  should  have  learned  something  In  that 
time — by  osmosis  If  nothing  else 

Technology's  Importance  to  our  military 
security  was  evident  to  me  when  I  became 
Chairman  sU  years  ago  and  my  experience 
since  has  only  Intensified  my  appreciation. 
The  axiom  that  superior  mllltajy  technology 
can  give  a  nation  a  decisive  advantage  over 
Its  adversaries  was  true  in  the  14th  Century 
when  the  English  long  bow  made  the  armored 
knight  obsolete.  It  la  true  today  with  ECM 
technology  and  Smart  Bombs.  And  It  will  be 
true  tomorrow  whenever  a  nation  can  harness 
the  laser  to  Us  military  purposes  So  to  In- 
sure a  technological  edge,  my  Subcommittee 
win  have  recommended  during  these  six  years 
more  money  for  military  R&D  than  any  pre- 
vious six  year  period  In  the  history  of  our 
Republic. 

Bui  I  have  also  learned  during  these  years 
that  technology,  while  critical.  Is  not  suffl- 
clent  to  guarantee  our  national  security.  We 
relearned  In  Vietnam  that  the  ability  towage 
war  depends  as  much  on  our  Nation's  belief 
In  the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  as  It  does  on 
the  .sophutlcatlon  of  our  weapons  I  have 
become  more  aware  that  our  national  secu- 
rity depends  on  the  total  health  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  depends,  for  example,  on  the  confi- 
dence that  our  Government  commands  with 
the  American  people  and  with  our  allies  and 
potential  adversaries  abroad. 

It  also  depends  on  our  economic  health. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  It- 
self said  last  year:  "Over  the  long  run  a 
sound  economy  Is  as  Important  to  national 
security  as  conventional  measures  of  military 
might."  The  double  digit  Inflation  we  are  ex- 
periencing saps  every  element  of  our  national 
strength,  Including  our  military  poeture. 

Paradoxically,  the  very  inflation  that  di- 
minishes the  buying  power  of  the  defense 
dollar  has,  among  Its  many  other  causes,  the 
vastly  expensive  and  Inherently  non-produc- 
tive character  of  military  weapons  Oh  Yes,  I 
am  aware  that  the  military  budget  represents 
a  diminishing  percentage  of  both  groos  na- 
tional product  and  Pederal  spending,  but  I 
am  also  aware  that  this  is  the  largest  mili- 
tary budget  in  the  history  of  our  country,  ex- 
cept one.  and  by  far  the  largest  peacetime 
budget  ever. 


So  our  national  security,  whether  broadly 
or  narrowly  defined,  will  Increasingly  depend 
on  how  well  we  manage  our  defense  dollar. 
Tonight  1  want  to  expreaa  my  conviction 
that  our  ability  to  manage  our  defense  budget 
effectively  depends  heavily  on  our  learning 
to  exercise  greater  selectivity  In  our  military 
R&D. 

This  selectivity  In  R&D  is  necessary  because 
a  program  once  Initiated  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult to  stop  or  substantially  alter.  It  picks 
up  momentum  with  each  step  In  the  R&D 
cycle.  A  service,  or  elements  within  a  service, 
develop  vested  interest  In  programs  deriving 
from  R&D  beginnings.  So  do  you  In  Industry. 
So  do  we  In  Congress. 

In  the  realities  of  Washington  politics,  de- 
cisions are  often  forfeited  to  willful  ad- 
vocates who  organize  their  every  day  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  their  program.  So 
R&D  programs,  even  In  their  early  stages, 
therefore,  acquire  a  force  and  power  far  be- 
yond the  pure  merits  of  the  case. 

Such  bureaucratic  momentum  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  saddest  cases  In  recent 
R&D  history:  the  MBT-70  tank  and  Cheyenne 
Helicopter  which  drowned  due  to  excessive 
sophistication  and  coet;  the  duplication  of 
the  heavy  lift  helicopter  efforts:  the  attempt 
to  push  the  surface  effect  ship  Into  a  con- 
currency unjustified  by  Its  technological 
progress. 

This  momentum  moves  programs  Into  the 
more  expensive  stages  of  the  development 
cycle  perhaps  even  to  procurement  with  a 
power  unrelated  to  the  program's  merits.  Por 
example.  DOD's  request  for  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  this  year  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense Is  In  part  due  to  the  potency  of  five 
billion  dollars  of  R&D  Investment  In  the 
Safeguard  program — a  potency  which  makes 
the  decision  to  complete  the  deployment  at 
the  Grand  Porks  site  Irresistible  whatever  Its 
military  Justification.  The  momentum  of  the 
Cheyenne  Helicopter  cost  the  taxpayer  400 
million  dollars  before  It  could  be  cancelled. 
Such  momentum  gives  some  R&D  pro- 
grams amazing  resilience,  so  that  DOD  comes 
back  again  and  again  even  after  Congress  has 
clearly  said  No.  For  example,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  explicitly  opposed  the 
development  of  a  light  area  defense  capabil- 
ity In  1970.  ■yet,  last  year,  my  Subcommittee 
had  to  fight  the  battle  all  over  again  by  zsro- 
lt\g  such  a  request.  Congress  has  decisively 
opposed  R&D  for  destabilizing  accuracy  for 
our  strategic  missiles.  In  '71  the  Senate,  by 
votes  of  66  to  17  and  68  to  12,  and  In  '72  by 
Insisting  on  the  deletion  of  such  a  request 
In  the  post  SALT  supplemental.  Yet  this  year 
we  are  once  again  facing  the  same  issue  In 
a  set  of  RAD  requests  for  allo-klll  accuracy. 
R&D  programs  grain  momentum  becatiss 
each  step  in  the  R&D  progression  flows  In- 
dlstlngutshably  Into  the  next  so  that  clesw 
decisions  are  avoided. 

Let  me  explain  this  for  a  moment.  My  Sub- 
commltee  warmly  supports  the  maintenance 
of  a  rich  technology  base  in  research  and 
exploratory  development,  socalled  6.1  and 
6.2  money. 

When  DOD  Identtfles  a  possible  application 
of  a  technology  and  recommends  moving  It 
to  advanced  development  we  are  told  that 
such  a  step  Is  only  "tentative,"  "exploratory" 
and  "Inexpensive." 

When  the  programs  move  to  engineering 
development,  we  are  told  that  laboratory  de- 
velopment has  reached  Its  limits  and  we  must 
now  find  out  whether  In  practice  It  Is  possible 
to  Integrate  the  component  technology  Into 
a  system.  We  are  assured  we  are  only  trying 
to  develop  an  option  but  not  making  a  com- 
mitment to  production. 

When  the  program  moves  towards  produc- 
tion w«  are  told  that  we  should  protect  the 
KtMdule  for  deployment  In  caae  sncn  a  de- 
elfllon  Is  made,  and  that  we  most,  therefore, 


fund  long -lead  time  money  and  sometion 
expensive  pre-production  copies.  Neverttt*. 
less,  we  are  told  that  the  decision  to  de^tof 
is  stlU  before  us. 

But — as  a  practical  matter — by  the  tlint 
we  come  to  the  decision  to  deploy,  that  da- 
clBlon  has  already  become  an  accomplUhad 
fact.  We  are  told  that  we  have  now  Inverted 
millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  d 
dollars  In  the  program^ — great  stmis  whld 
the  taxpayer  would  lose  If  we  cancelled  out 
So  m  this  way  an  R&D  program  acquire 
a  life  of  Its  own  that  can  preempt  a  decision. 
And  this  is  precisely  why  we  need  to  exer- 
cise greater  discipline  especially  In  the  cntl- 
cal  middle  stages  of  the  R&D  cycle.  Thli 
selectivity  Is  also  required  by  the  enormota 
cost  of  weapons  development  Itself.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  American  taxpayer  will  pay  mort 
than  two  billion  dollars  to  develop  the 
Trident  I  (C-4)  missile.  That  will  buy  ui 
Just  R&D  for  Just  one  component  of  Jim 
one  system  of  Just  one  arm  of  Just  our  rtn- 
teglc  forces.  Now  this  Is  a  system  which  1 
feel  we  very  much  need.  But  In  order  to  p«j 
for  Its  development  we  can't  afford  to  spend 
our  R&D  doUsLrs  on  uncompetitive  programi. 
But  It  Is  not  only  a  question  of  dollar^ 
however  well  spent,  that  Is  at  stake.  We  need 
a  greater  selectivity  In  R&D  l)ecause  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  military  capablUtlea 
even  when  not  deployed,  can  set  natlonil 
policy  which  must  be  addressed  at  the  out- 
set. Por  example.  In  1969.  my  Subcommittee 
zeroed  a  DOD  request  for  money  to  develop 
offensive  biological  warfare  materials  be- 
cause R&D  by  Itself  would  have  Implied  na- 
tional policy  that  biological  warfare  vu 
somehow  an  acceptable  form  of  clvlllaed  war- 
fare. Similarly  last  year  my  Subcommittee 
zeroed  an  Army  request  for  R&D  for  ligbt 
area  defense  because  an  R&D  program  tij 
Itself  would  have  been.  In  our  Judgment, 
destabilizing  to  the  strategic  balance. 

This  year's  request  for  sllo-klll  ncavnef/ 
yield  development  Is  In  the  same  clali  t»- 
cauae  It  would,  even  In  R&D.  drastically  alter 
longstanding  strategic  policy. 

We  cannot  say  In  such  cases.  "It's  oaly 
R&D"  President  Elsenhower  warned  us  Is 
his  farewell  address  of  the  "danger  thst 
policy  could  by  Itself  become  the  oaptln 
of  a  scientific,  technological  elite."  Sudi 
would  be  the  case  If  we  let  basic  policy  be 
set  by  forfeit. 

So  the  momentum,  resilience,  cost  sod 
policy  Implications  of  R&D  programs  reqvdn 
that  we  execute  a  greater  selectivity.  We  nsal 
to  Identify  those  critical  programs  and  tecfc- 
nology  and  fund  them  and  defend  them  lad 
stablllee  them.  An(^  we  need  to  Identify  Hwi 
marginal,  uncompetitive  or  duplicate  |i»- 
grams  by  requiring  progressively  more  In- 
tense discrimination  and  competition  In  Oe 
middle  and  late  stages  In  the  development 
cyde.  I  am  well  aware  that  R&D  by  Its  WT 
nature  Is  the  least  predictable  part  of  WiS^' 
ons  acquisition.  But  however  difficult,  greater 
selectivity  should  be  our  goal. 

Most  public  debate  centers  on  the  quMtta 
of  more  R&D  or  less  R&D.  I  am  arguUf  <■ 
better  R&D.  More  efficient.  More  sele^M 
But  If  we  are  going  to  ezwclse  thU  W 
of  selectivity  we  are  going  to  need  bsB* 
principles  of  selection.  For  example,  DOB 
witnesses  repeatedly  ten  my  SubcoouaMW 
that  the  Soviets  are  superior  to  us  In  a  \Ktii 
range  of  technologies.  Now  I  am  sure  tti* 
In  some  Instances  this  unfortunately  U  tt( 
case. 

But  I  for  one  get  weary  eoid  skepttol* 
the  uncritical  Utany  which  somehow  JttJJ 
our  technology  In  the  worst  pomiBflt^l^ 
and  theirs  In  the  beet.  _i_»jk 

Por  example,  In  our  perennial  InqiUlf  *■• 
our  tank  RAD  I  have  been  toW  thl«  •• 
SoiHet  tank  was  superior  to  ours.  I  ••?  * 
lighted  to  learn  that  my  skeptlctem  tmji» 
tlfled  when  we  reeenUy  pitted  one  <rf  •■ 
captured  tanks  fVr>m  the  MMdIe  ■•■•j* 
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against  one  of  our  tanks  In  the  field.  Ours 
beat  the  hell  out  of  theirs. 

And  our  Navy  habitually  counts  the  Soviet 
(Uesel  submarine  as  an  Importtmt  part  of 
the  formidable  Russian  submarine  fleet,  as 
If  they  somehow  equate  with  ours.  So  this 
year  I  have  been  asking  each  Navy  witness 
If  they  would  like  to  have  some  dlesel  sub- 
marines In  our  own  fieet.  "Oh  No,"  they  say. 
"They're  too  noisy."  "They're  old  tech- 
nology." 

So  let's  not  forget  or  discount  the  quality 
of  our  own  military  technology,  a  technology 
that  has  been  richly  funded  and  represents 
the  premier  product  of  American  engineer- 
ing, scientific  and  Industrial  talent. 

Their  subs  are  not  as  quiet; 

Their  mlssUes  not  as  accurate; 

Their  warheads  not  as  efficient; 

Their  computers  not  as  advanced; 

Their  ASW  not  as  effective; 

Their  sub-launch  missiles  are  not  MIRVed; 

Their  bombers  are  not  truly  interconti- 
nental. 

I  could  go  on,  but  you  could  extend  the 
list  better  than  I. 

My  point  Is  simply  that  to  assume  In  every 
case  that  the  Soviets  are  better  than  us  Is 
as  uncritical  as  to  assume  as  we  once  did 
that  American  "know-how"  Is  in  every  case 
better.  What  we  need  to  do  Is  discriminate 
teallBtlcally,  to  Identify  real  gaps  or  advan- 
tages so  we  can  allocate  our  R&D  monies 
accordingly. 

Another  rationale  which  Is  unworkable  as 
a  principle  of  selection  Is  what  I  caU  "The 
Fallacy  of  the  Isolated  If." 

In  this  case,  the  DOD  witnesses  concen- 
trate on  a  marginal,  hjrpothetlcal  threat  that 
their  particular  R&D  program  can  meet  and 
they  seem  to  Ignore  the  vast  array  of  parallel 
military  capabilities  which  we  have  or  are 
developing. 

Por  example,  the  Navy  strategic  Cruise 
missile  program  has  been  Justified  this  year 
to  my  Subconmilttee  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  provide  us  with  an  ultimate  deterrent 
that  could  penetrate  Soviet  defense  If  our 
other  strategic  forces  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  mission.  But  what  an  If!  This 
Ignores  the  layers  of  redundant  strategic 
forces  which  we  already  have  and  It  assumes 
a  set  of  Inconceivable  hypotheses  such  as : 

If  the  Soviets  achieve  an  ASW  break- 
through, the  char«u:ter  of  which  we  cannot 
DOW  anticipate; 

And  if  they  could  afford  to  deploy  this 
ASW  force  to  both  detect  and  kill  our  stra- 
tegic mlssUe  fleet; 

If  they  could  do  this  even  though  our  Tri- 
dent fleet  will  compound  the  ASW  problem 
tenfold; 

If  they  can  successfully  complete  their 
testing  of  MIRV  technology; 

If  they  can  develop  enough  accuracy  for 
those  warheads; 

If  they  can  solve  the  tactical  problems 
poeed  by  the  nuclear  effects  produced  by 
their  own  attacks  on  our  Mlnutemen; 

And  If  they  eu-e  willing  to  risk  that  we 
really  won't  launch  on  warning; 

And  If  they  abbrogate  the  ABM  Treaty  by 
building  a  modem  ABM  system; 

And  if  they  could,  therefore.  Intercept  any 
of  OUT  retaliating  missiles  which  bad  escaped 
their  attacks; 

And  If  they  could,  develop  a  depressed 
trajectory  sub-launched  mIssUe  even  though 
there  Is  no  present  evidence  they  are; 

And  If  they  could  successfully  attack  our 
SAC  bases  with  such  a  missile; 

And  if  they  could  attack  all  three  elements 
of  our  Triad  simultaneously  even  though  this 
Is  logically  impossible  given  the  disparity  of 
flight  time  for  their  ICBMs  and  sub-launched 
mlssUee; 

And  if  they  oould  Intercept  our  strategic 
bombers  which  had  escaped  their  attack, 
•tosplte  our  remarkable  penetration  c^Mtblli- 


And  if  they  covUd  Intercept  our  MIRVed 
Trident  mlssUes: 

And  If  they  were  mad  enough  to  believe 
they  could  do  all  of  this,  then  if  we  wish  to 
Insure  that  we  could  penetrate  their  re- 
maining air  defenses  we  should  buUd  stra- 
tegic sub-launched  CrtUse  missiles. 

But  why  that  particular  If.  What  If  the 
Soviets  could  devise  defense  against  a  Cruise 
missile.  Then  why  not  add  another  if,  and 
another,  and  another,  and  another. 

My  point  here  Is  not  to  prejudge  the  Cruise 
mIssUe  program  but  show  the  Inadequacy  of 
this  Justification. 

This  Fallacy  of  the  Isolated  If  Is  at  the 
heart  of  DOD's  flirtation  with  the  bugaboo 
Soviet  first  strike.  Secretary  Schelslnger,  to 
his  credit,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  a  first 
strike  Is  not  obtainable  by  either  side.  But 
his  own  pre-occupatlon  with  a  possible  So- 
viet counter  force  capability  Implicitly  Ig- 
nores the  deterrent  of  our  sub  and  bomber 
forces. 

There  Is  an  equally  Indiscriminate  Fallacy 
recurrently  offered  by  the  other  side  of  the 
political  spectrum  which  you  could  call  the 
Fallacy  of  the  only  If.  One  distinguished  Sen- 
atorial colleague  of  mine  Justified  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  strategic  weapons  system  a  few 
years  ago  by  suggesting  we  should  launch  our 
Mlnutemen  on  warning  If  we  perceived  a 
Soviet  missile  attack.  I  shudder  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  hair-trigger  approach. 

So  none  of  these  rationales  which  we  hear 
so  often  before  the  Subcommittee  provide  i-.s 
with  useful  principles  of  selection  and  I  think 
we  all  need  to  work  harder  at  developing  a 
more  pragmatic  criteria. 

I  certainly  could  not  offer  a  definitive  set 
of  such  conceptual  tools.  But  1  know  from  my 
experience  on  the  Subconmalttee  that  we 
must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  duplication. 
We  must  take  every  effort  to  develop  new 
systems  In  an  evolutionary  rather  than  rev- 
olutionary way.  We  should  develop  a  sys- 
tem only  if  it  can  stand  in  comp>etltlon  for 
procurement  money.  We  should  focus  our 
R&D  energies  on  the  essential  components  of 
our  defense  rather  than  countering  hypo- 
thetical marginal  threats.  At  the  heart  of  this 
selectivity  there  must  be  a  confidence  In 
the  basic  validity  of  our  own  Judgment 
about  what  Is  enough  and  In  the  quality  of 
our  own  rich  technology  Judiciously  applied. 

The  application  ol  these  principles  of  se- 
lection should  In  the  first  Instance  be  the 
responsibility  of  DOD.  And  I  am  told  that 
throughout  his  c&ieer  Secretary  Schleslnger 
has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  precisely  this 
kind  of  discipline  at  the  R&D  process.  He 
understands  that  a  prudent  Republic  would 
fund  the  most  promising  young  technologies 
and  then  exercise  greater  and  greater  disci- 
pline as  they  move  through  the  development 
cycle  toward  weapons  acquisition. 

And  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Sec- 
retary this  year  has  been  making  substantial 
efforts  to  exercise  such  leadership  within  the 
Dejjartment.  I  congratulate  him  and  offer 
him  my  support  for  his  efforts.  The  restraint 
he  has  Insisted  upon  in  the  surface  effect 
ship,  SAM-D,  and  Trident  programs  are  en- 
couraging. 

But  I  am  sure  he  has  found  it  remarkable 
that  some  R&D  programs  have  such  mo- 
mentum and  force,  far  beyond  t^e  merits  of 
their  caae,  that  even  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
finds  it  difficult  to  bring  them  to  heel. 

Last  year  in  the  midst  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  the  Navy  on  the  pacing  of  the 
Trident  program  he  told  me  he  would  support 
a  oompromlse  prc^osal  of  mine  that  would 
have  reduced  concurrency  but  given  Navy  its 
first  Trident  on  its  accelerated  schedule. 
SchleBlr'er  agreed  with  me.  This  Is  he  said 
he  would  support  It  "If  Navy  would."  Well. 
NaTj  dldnt  M  r'~u  all  know.  And  we  were 
foroad  to  tak*  ti.-  issue  to  the  Floor  of  the 
Senat*.  But  thli  year  the  Secretary,  having 
beeti  In  hla  poattlon  longer  and  pnmuoMblj 


having  a  firmer  grip  on  the  Department, 
modified  Navy's  Trident  program  by  direciliig 
it  to  a  pcu;e  and  variety  similar  to  the  com- 
promise I  advanced  last  year. 

Bo  I  am  encouraged  that  Secretary  Schle- 
slnger, gives  his  long  understanding  for  the 
need  of  selectivity  In  R&D  and  given  more 
time  on  the  Job  will  continue  to  exercise  the 
kind  of  discipline  within  the  Department 
that  is  necessary. 

But  in  other  rejects  the  Secretary's  own 
budget  request  in  R&D  seems  to  run  counter 
to  the  Idea  of  greater  selectivity.  His  empha- 
sis on  wide  variety  of  strategic  options  ic  my 
view  reflects  an  unwillingness  to  Judge  priori- 
ties and  to  face  up  to  some  hard  choices  at 
the  R&D  stage.  In  fact  he  specifically  de- 
clined to  state  priorities  in  response  to  my 
formal  request.  The  assumption  that  we  can 
afford  or  restrain  a  whole  smorgasbord  of 
strategic  initiatives  Ignores  the  reality  of 
bureaucratic  momentum  that  makes  most 
R&D  efforts  virtually  tantamount  to  a  de- 
cision to  acquire  a  weapons  system. 

Whatever  successes  or  limitations  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  may  have  In  assuring  greater 
discipline  In  R&D,  Congress  also  has  a  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  lor  this. 

This  Is  not  because  Congress'  Judgment  la 
better  than  DOD's.  We  have  no  special  wis- 
dom. Congress  can  be  Just  as  eccentric  and 
capricious  and  self-interested  as  DOD  and  its 
associated  Industries. 

But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  exercise  an  Independent 
Judgment  In  R&D,  and  the  Pounding  Fathers 
were  right  to  Insure  that  there  was  a  check 
and  balance  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional branches  of  government. 

And  we  are  generallsts.  Except  for  the 
President,  no  officer  of  the  government,  even 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  those  In  OMB. 
have  quite  the  mix  of  general  responsibili- 
ties that  the  Constitution  assigns  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  all  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  that  approach.  You  all  know  the 
definition  of  a  "Specialist:"  A  jjerson  who 
learns  more  and  more  about  less  and  less 
until  he  knows  everything  about  nothing  at 
all.  Well,  a  generallst  Is  a  person  who  knows 
less  and  less  about  more  and  more  until  he 
knows  nothing  about  everything. 

Still  a  generallst  can  contribute  the  es- 
sential discipline  of  balancing  priorities  that 
are  very  difficult  to  Judge  from  a  narrower 
perspective. 

But  If  Congress  is  going  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility it  is  going  to  have  to  shape  up 
itself.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  com- 
mittee system  work  even  better  than  It  has. 
I  am  proud  of  the  hard  work,  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  non-partisanship  that  the  R&D 
Subconunlttee  has  displayed  over  the  years 
I  only  wish  that  some  of  the  Interested 
critics  of  the  Defense  Department  would  Join 
us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
engage  In  the  year-round  responsibility 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  Committee's 
assignment. 

Congress  must  also  revitalize  Its  center  if 
it  iB  going  to  be  constructive  and  responsible 
in  its  work  on  the  Defense  budget.  The 
"glamorous"  Senate  debates  on  the  Floor 
have  been  typically  characterized  by  a  great 
deal  of  polarized  passion  for  a  few  days  What 
we  need  Is  more  hard  homework  throughout 
the  year  and  a  recognition  that  real  dis- 
crimination and  balance  Is  rarely  found  at 
either  of  the  pKDlltlcal  poles. 

I  am  encouraged  that  Congress  Is  moving 
In  this  direction.  Last  year's  deljate  on  the 
pacing  of  the  Trident  was  led  by  the  center 
of  the  Senate,  and  tJtbough  the  vote  followed 
familiar  lines  In  some  reelects  there  were 
signs  of  a  fresh  recognition  that  decisions 
on  defense  roatters  should  not  be  conditioned 
political  reflexes. 

Let  me  sum  up.  The  coet  of  R&D,  the 
momentum  which  programs  develop,  the  pol- 
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ley  set  by  some  R&D  programs  require  a 
greater  selectivity  In  military  R&D.  To  do 
this  we  need  better  principles  of  selection 
than  the  Indiscriminate  exaggeration  of 
Soviet  technologies  or  a  concentration  on  an 
Isolated  hypothesis.  Both  DOD  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  Constitutional  role  to  play  and 
Congress  must  revitalize  Its  center  and  do 
Its  homework  If  we  are  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  this  case  for  greater  selectivity  In 
R&D,  however  Important  genwully,  la  su- 
premely critical  when  applied  to  strategic 
weapons 

The  arms  race  has.  In  fact,  become  an 
R&D  race^  -a  vast  proliferating  chess  game 
played  in  a  room  with  cloudy  mirrors  with 
the  future  of  the  Planet  Karth  at  stake. 

It  becomes  a  game  of  futures  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  long  lead  times.  Since 
neither  side  can  rely  on  speculation  about 
the  other's  Intent  In  an  R&D  program,  each 
R&D  effort  triggers  a  set  of  countering  R&D 
programs  designed  as  hedges  for  a  variety 
of  contingencies.  And  yet  each  of  theae  pro- 
grams can  set  new  bureaucratic  forces  In 
motion  and  Implicitly  set  new  policy.  Bo 
while  the  traditional  arms  race  was  linear  In 
Its  growth,  the  R&D  arms  race  expands  geo- 
metrically. 

The  preoccupation  with  the  R&D  arms  t&cm 
haa  obscured  how  thoroughly  secure  the 
strategic  balance  Is  now  and  for  the  practical 
future.  My  Subcommltte  has  probed  Into 
every  possible  Soviet  degradation  of  our  stra- 
tegic force  and  have  been  assured  In  detail 
from  Secretary  Schleslnger  to  the  most 
talented  program  8p>eclallst  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  our  deterrent  Is  se- 
cure; that  our  second  strike  capability  Is 
•ecure;  that  our  ability  to  respond  flexibly 
against  large  numbers  and  a  wide  vsirlety  of 
Soviet  military  targets  is  secure.  And  yet, 
this  truth  Is  now  obscured  by  the  alarmists. 

The  anxieties  of  the  R&D  arms  race  have 
also  enable  opponents  of  SALT  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  our  Bucceases  at  SALT  I.  They 
have  repeated  the  myth  that  somehow  the 
Soviets  out-foxed  us  in  Oeneva  enough  times 
that  It  has  become  cliche,  however  unsup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Let  us  remember  that 
Soviet  momentum  in  deploying  more  missiles 
has  been  stopped.  The  insane  ABM  race 
has  been  halted.  The  problems  poeed  by  the 
SovleU'  strategic  arms  buildup  wora  noi 
solved  at  Oeneva  but  they  were  diminished. 
And  there  Is  no  question  that  for  the  period 
for  which  the  Interim  agreement  Is  valid  that 
our  qualitative  lead  more  than  balances 
their  znargln  In  numbers.  But  above  all 
SALT  I  demonstrated  to  our  adversaries  and 
ourselves  that  we  do  indeed  have  a  common 
Interest  Ln  limiting  an  arms  race  and  that 
explicit,  nationally  verifiable  agreements  can 
be  drawn  which  define  and  guarantee  this 
mutual  Interest. 

The  anxieties  generated  by  proponents  of 
an  R&D  arms  race  also  tend  to  obaciire  the 
validity  of  this  Admlnlsftration's  continuing 
to  seek  secure  SALT  agreements  at  SALT  n. 
There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Nixon  Administration's  greatest  achievement 
and  deei>est  tap  root  of  public  support  was 
derived  directly  from  having  recognised  that 
this  Nation  wants  a  secure  end  to  the  arms 
race.  There  Is  a  danger  that  the  achievements 
at  SALT  I  and  the  hopes  for  SALT  n  might 
be  discredited  through  forfeit  In  a  period 
wbflsi  our  President  Is  pre -occupied,  oiir  Sec- 
retary of  State  doesn't  have  enough  hours 
In  a  day,  and  our  Secretary  of  Defense  gives 
mere  lip  service  In  support  at  SALT.  The 
faint,  ambiguous  signals  from  th»  Adminis- 
tration are  further  weakened  by  the  irony  of 
having  Its  most  powerful  CX>ngraBslonal  ally 
In  national  defense  debates  now  ttM  most 
vocal  critic  of  SALT. 

I  admit  that  my  Party  is  at  faiUt  here. 
TiM  vitality  of  the  broad  center  of  our  Party 
on  defense  matters  has  been  eroded  In  re- 
cent years  by  Internal  divisions  and  timidity. 


But  there  are  neither  valid  policy  grounds 
nor  a  national  constituency  substantially  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  broad  center 
Bjrmbollzed  by  SALT.  There  certainly  are  no 
valid  policy  grounds  or  national  constituency 
for  a  return  to  the  Cold  'War.  Our  responsi- 
bility as  the  loyal  opposition  which  controls 
Congress  Is  111  served  by  suggesting  that  the 
President  would  seek  a  "quick  fix"  at  SALT 
to  counter  his  domestic  problems. 

SALT  Is  a  matter  above  Party  politics. 
And  It  Is  both  right  and  politic  that  the  loyal 
opposition  express  our  support  and  confi- 
dence to  our  negotiators.  They  also  deserve 
our  best  judgment  In  Congress  especially  In 
exercising  a  greater  selectivity  In  R&D  pro- 
grams so  that  the  opportunity  for  a  secure 
agreement  Lb  maximized.  It  Is  a  question  of 
balance  and  discrimination.  We  are  like  the 
fisherman  who  having  hooked  a  fish  will  lose 
it  If  he  gives  the  line  too  much  slack,  but 
will  also  lose  it  If  he  pulls  the  line  so  Ught 
that  It  breaks. 

There  must  be  no  question  that  we  will 
develop,  and  If  necessary,  deploy  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  show  the  Soviets  that  they 
will  never  be  able  to  achieve  a  real  military 
advantage  that  would  erode  the  strategic 
balance.  Yet  vr»  must  also  avoid  programs 
which  give  ambiguous  signals  about  our  own 
Intent — signals  which  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Soviet  hawks,  and  thereby  fuel  the 
R&D  arms  race. 

In  sum,  we  must  do  In  R&D  what  former 
President  William  Howard  Taft  used  to  tell 
bis  Yale  law  studenU:  "Don't  write  so  that 
you  can  be  understood,  write  so  that  you 
cannot  be  misunderstood." 

So  tonight  I  earnestly  solicit  your  support. 
As  leaders  of  the  defense  Industry  you  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  Insure  that  we 
strike  a  proper  balance  in  R&D  so  our  aspira- 
tions for  a  secure  SALT  agreement  will  not 
be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUXWCAnONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Hathaway)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 
Repobt  ok  CoNTa^crs  Necotiatkd  by  'rn*  Na- 

noKAL  Akkonautics  and  Spaci  Adkzkist&a- 

•now 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts,  negotiated  by  the  Administration, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1978  through  December 
31.  1078  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
^ace  Bclenoes. 

BUPPLElCENTAaT   RrPORT   Off   BtajTAST    Usi   OT 

HxsBTCiDKs  nr  Vietnam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  part  B.  Sup- 
plementary Report  of  the  National  Aoiwlemy 
of  Sciences  report  on  the  ecological  axid 
physiological  effects  of  the  naUltary  use  of 
herbieklee  in  Vietnam  (wltta  an  aooontpany- 
Ing  report) .  Referred  to  the  Conmlttea  oo 
Armed  Services. 


Rkpobt  of  Comptroller  Gknixal 
A  letter  frcon  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled "More  Competition  Needed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  of  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essliig  Equipment",  General  Services  Admla- 
Istratlon,  dated  May  7,  1974  (with  an  bc- 
companylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committeei 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McQOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlciilture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  and 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (Rept.  No  83- 
820):  and 

S.  3459.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  Federal  assistance  for 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  93-830). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service: 

Hayes  Robertson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  VS.  Postal  Service. 

(Hie  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Bert  C.  Hurn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri; 
and 

Lawrence  A.  Carpenter,  of  Texas,  to  be  b 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  suid  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3455.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Devils  Lakt 
Slotix  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Reservation 
to  consolidate  Its  land  holdings  In  North 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  3466.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  for  mlddle^lncom*  funUlea.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hot»* 
Ing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOTH: 

S.  3457.  A  bUl  amending  the  Internal  B««- 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  inflation 
adjustment  In  the  rates  of  tax  and  tlM 
standard  and  personal  exemption  deduotleoi^ 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Cob* 
mlttee  on  nnuice. 
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By  Mr.  McQOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

YouKG,  Mr.  ABOtntxzK,  Mr.  Bkookx, 

Mr.  BosoicK,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Cbakston,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr.  Eaglb- 

TOK,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Habt,    Mr. 

Httddlxston,    Mr.    Homphkit,    Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kxnnxdt, 

Mr.    McGkx,     Mr.     Magnobon,     Mr. 

Mansfixld.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Met- 

CALF.  Mr.  MoNOALK.  Mr.  Pastors,  Mr. 

Pno.,  Mr.  RiBicorF,  Mr.  ScBwxiKza, 

Mr.  Spakkman,  Mr.  Taucadgk.  Mr. 

TUNNXT.  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  3458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agriculture 

and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  and 

the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other 

purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McGOVEBN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cabb,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    DoLX,    Mr. 
Eaouctok,    Mr.   Habt,   Mr.   Httddlb- 
STON,  Mr.  HuMPHUT,  Mr.  jAvm,  Mr. 
KxNNiDT,   Mr.   Mathias,  Mr.   Mon- 
dalk,  Idr.  Talmadgk,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
8.3459.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    National 
School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Acta  to 
increase  the  level  of  FMsnd  aaslstanoe  for 
child    nutrition    programs,    and    for    other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
AgrlciUture  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILIJ3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3456.  A  biU  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage  relief  for  middle  income  fam- 
ilies.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THX    MIDDLK    UiCOMX    MORTOAGB    CRHUT    RKLOCr 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  5  real  estate  section  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  featured  several  articles  on 
new  housing  developments  in  southern 
California.  In  one  development  homes 
ranged  in  price  from  $38,950  to  $50,450: 
in  another,  between  $61,900  and  $70,650; 
and  in  a  third,  between  $62,000  and  $83.- 
000.  These  prices  for  new  homes  are  not 
peculiar  to  southern  California.  Last 
Saturday's  Washington  Post  reported 
that  in  the  Washington  area  homes 
priced  at  $75,000  and  over  are  selling 
weU. 

That  is  good  news  for  some  home- 
builders  Eiiming  at  a  speciEil  market.  But 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
homebuyers  and  homebullders  alike, 
the  housing  news  is  dismal. 

In  mid- 1973,  conventional  mortgage 
Interest  rates  averaged  8.5  percent.  To- 
day they  peak  at  9  percent  or  better.  In 
January  1974.  Secretary  Lsmn  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  the  FHA-VA 
rate  to  SVi  percent  in  the  hope  that  FHA 
would  "lead  a  little"  in  the  downturn  in 
rates.  In  3  months,  the  FHA  rate  'was 
back  to  8%  percent,  and  If  the  market 
rate  keeps  on  rising,  so  will  the  PBLA  rate. 

The  housing  Industry  and  the  home- 
buyer  of  average  means  are  always  the 
first,  foremost,  and  full-fledored  vlctlma 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates. 

As  a  result  of  high  flnanr.lng  ooots.  a 
large  backlog  of  completed  but  unsold 
houses  has  developed.  Inflation  is  gob- 
bling up  the  average  person's  spendable 
Income— it  is  also  fueling  the  surge  In 
housing  prices.  In  February  1973,  the 
median  sales  price  of  a  new  home  'was 
$29,700.  Last  February,  the  same  house 
sold  for  $34,900. 
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The  average  wage  earner  is  being  clob- 
bered by  double-digit  inflation.  But  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  battle  against 
inflation  is  te^:ing  its  toll  too:  mortgage 
credit  for  the  ordinary  borrower  has  be- 
come either  unavailable  or  too  costly,  or 
both. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
restore  the  average  f amUy's  home  buying 
purchasing  power.  I  am  introducing  this 
measure  also  to  infuse  vitality  Into  the 
homebuilding  industry  whose  strength  is 
being  sapped  by  the  Federal  Reserve's 
tight  money  policies. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry has  been  running  between  8  and 
9  percent  nationally.  Last  month,  an- 
other 70,000  construction  workers  lost 
their  jobs. 

In  my  State  of  California,  one  out  of 
six  carpenters  is  out  of  work. 

In  March,  housing  starts  fell  36  per- 
cent below  their  level  in  1973.  Total 
starts  for  1974  are  projected  at  1.6  mil- 
lion units — 1  minion  units  short  of  the 
number  required  to  meet  our  national 
housing  goal  of  26  million  units  by  1978, 
Housing  is  particularly  'vulnerable  to 
changes  in  credit  conditions  and  mone- 
tary policies.  Yet  we  seem  to  tolerate  the 
"boom  and  bust"  cycles  in  housing  as 
inevitable.  I  believe  we  can  no  longer 
afford  this  view.  The  Nation's  economic 
health  Is  too  precarious. 

The  Middle  Income  Mortgage  Credit 
Relief  Act,  which  I  introduce  today,  is 
not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  funda- 
mental reform.  It  will  not  prevent  a  re- 
occurrence of  our  present  mortgage 
money  crisis.  But  it  can  lessen  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  Middle  Income  Mortgage  Credit 
Relief  Act  is  activated  when  the  HUD 
Secretary  determines  that  a  substantial 
number  of  middle  income  families  are 
unable  to  obtain  mortgage  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  that  the  national  econ- 
omy and  our  national  housing  goals  are 
adversely  affected  as  a  result.  The  ac- 
tions authorized  by  my  bill  cease  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  this  crisis 
situation  no  longer  exists. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  given  responsibility  to 
trigger  the  special  relief  imder  my  pro- 
posal. Thus,  the  mortgages  involved  are 
FHA  insured — ^but  not  exclusively.  Both 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  take 
full  advantage  of  this  program. 

My  bill  does  not  set  a  dollar  definition 
of  "middle  income."  Rather,  it  limits  as- 
sistance by  setting  a  maximum  mortgage 
amount  of  $30,000.  Generally  speaking, 
families  with  incomes  ranging  between 
$8,000  and  $14,000  can  afford  housing 
priced  aroimd  $30,000  and  under. 

With  every  1 -percent  Increase  on  a 
$30,000  mortgage,  approximately  3.5  mil- 
lion families  no  longer  qualify  for  the 
mortgage  loan.  My  proposal  will  reverse 
the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  back  to  mid- 
dle Income  families  by  making  mortgage 
loans  available  at  a  true  7  percent  Inter- 
est rate.  I  say  a  true  7  percent  rate  be- 
cause no  points,  discounts,  or  other 
similar  charges  can  be  paid  by  the  seller 
or  buyer. 

The  program  would  work  as  follows. 
The  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 


sociation— GNMA — a  part  of  HUD. 
would  be  directed  by  the  HUD  Secretary 
to  make  commitments  to  purchase  and 
purchase  mortgages  orlgrinated  by  lend- 
ers at  a  7-percent  rate.  The  total  worth 
of  mortgages  that  can  be  purchased  by 
GNMA  Is  limited  to  $6  billion,  per  year. 
The  total  value  of  GNMA  owned  mort- 
gages will  not  be  reflected  in  the  budget 
on  the  theory  that  these  mortgages  rep- 
resent a  financial  asset  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  outlays. 

■What  is  refiected  in  the  budget  are 
congressional  appropriations  required  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  net 
yield  on  mortgages  purchased  by 
GNMA — the  interest  rate  on  the  mort- 
gages after  expenses — and  the  cost  of 
money  borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury— money  that  finances  QNMA's  pur- 
chase of  mortgages. 

If  money  loaned  to  GNMA  costs,  for 
example.  7.5  percent  and  the  return  to 
GNMA  Is  at  a  rate  of  6.5  percent,  con- 
gressional appropriations  would  have  to 
make  up  the  difference  of  1  percent. 

If  GNMA  purchased  up  to  $6  billion  in 
mortgages  and  the  difference  between 
GNMA's  return  and  the  cost  of  money 
borrowed  were  1  percent.  Congress  would 
need  to  appropriate  $60  million  to  make 
UP  the  1  percent  differential.  This  ap- 
propriation would  be  required  for  the 
length  of  time  GNMA  held  the  mort- 
gages. The  average  life  of  a  mortgage  is 
10  years. 

The  true  cost  of  the  program  will,  ot 
course,  depend  on  several  factors: 
The  duration  of  GNMA's  special  buying 
authority;  the  volume  of  mortgages 
originated;  the  cost  of  Treasury  money; 
and  the  length  of  time  GNMA  held  the 
mortgE«es. 

If  interest  rates  fall  and  GNMA  mort- 
gages become  attractive  to  investors, 
GNMA  would  sell  them,  canceling  the 
need  for  congressional  appropriations. 

The  benefits  of  the  program  are  poten- 
tially great.  If  GNMA  purchases  mort- 
gages up  to  Its  full  authority  of  $6  bil- 
lion, 200.000  families  could  obtain  7  per- 
cent. $30,000  loans.  Substantially  more 
families  would  be  helped  if  the  houses 
were  lower  in  price. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  each  dol- 
lar of  Government  assistance  for  hous- 
ing triggers  private  Investment  of  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  for  construction  and 
land  improvement. 

This  total  investment  creates  a  de- 
mand for  housing  related  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Jobs  are  generated,  and  with  them, 
income  tax  revenues.  Real  estate  taxes 
are  generated  from  new  housing  sold. 

I  expect  that  another  spin-off  of  this 
program  will  be  to  bring  business  back  to 
the  FHA.  I  think  that  is  good.  And  I  «un 
hopeful  that  with  improved  processing 
procedures.  FHA  wUl  be  able  to  handle 
the  stepped  up  volume. 

The  Middle  Income  Mortgage  Credit 
Relief  Act  is  an  emergency  measure  for 
middle-income  families.  I  believe  it  will 
restore  a  sense  among  people  of  aver- 
age means  that  the  Government  has  not 
overlocriced  their  housing  needs. 

This  authority  is  needed  today.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  valuable  to  have  ready  as  a 
means  of  smoothing  out  future  "boom 
and  bust"  swings  in  homebuilding  and 
home  f^p^nring  that  are  so  harmful  to 
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housing  producers,  home  buiers,  and  the 
economy  at  large. 

But  the  mortgage  money  crisis  now 
facing  us  must  not  divert  our  attention 
from  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  that  persist  with- 
out relief  through  the  fluctuations  of 
credit  and  interest  rates.  The  housing 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped, the  families  with  special  needs, 
the  wage  earner  whose  income  is  too 
small  to  pay  for  decent  housing— all 
these  rely  upon  the  programs  authorized 
in  the  Senate- passed  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  I  hope 
that  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  wUl  act  swiftly  on  its  com- 
panion bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.<5ent  that  the  text  of  the  Middle  Income 
Mortgage  Credit  Relief  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ^^as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3456 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a'taembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Middle  Income 
■•Mortgage   Credit   Relief   Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  307 
through  312,  and  any  croes  references  there- 
to, as  sections  308  through  313,  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  after  settion  306  a  new  sec- 
tion 307  as  follows. 
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"middle  income  housing  rCND 
■Sec.  307.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  substantial  number  of 
middle  Income  iamlllps  are  ur.able  to  obtain 
mortfc-asje  credit  at  re.ison.ible  rates  due  to 
high  Interest  rates  or  reduced  availability  of 
niortga^e  credit  and  that  the  InabUlty  to 
obtain  such  credit  is  causing  or  threatening 
to  cause  a  slgnlflcant  reduction  in  the  vol- 
ume of  residential  home  construction  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  the  economy  and 
delay  the  orderly  achlevemei  t  of  the  national 
housing  goals  contained  In  title  XVI  of  the 
Housing  arid  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
the  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Association  to 
b*^ln  making  commitments  to  purchase  and 
to  purchase  mortt'ages  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  direct  the  Asso- 
ciation to  terminate  Its  activities  under  this 
section  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  his  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  are  no  longer  pre<!- 
ent.  ^ 

"(3)  Not  lat.T  than  60  davs  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Mortcaee  Credit  R»!lef  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  l.^sue  reeulatlons  to  carry 
out  th«  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  regu- 
latlor.s  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Rogister  and  shall  Include  tlie  soeclflc  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  making 
the  determinations  required  under  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  a:id  ( 2 ) . 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  e=!tabllshed  within 
the  A.=soclat<nn  a  Middle  Income  Hou.sinc; 
Fund  (herel.iafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Fund') 
which  shall  be  u  ;.-d  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  section.  Whene%er  the  Secre- 
tary Issues  a  directive  under  subsection  (a) 
( 1 ) .  the  Association  shall  make  commitments 
to  purcha.se  and  purcha.e  mortgage.'^  Insured 
under  the  National  Housmg  Act  or  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  which  are 
giiarante«d  under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  A  mortgage  may  be  purchased 
u:der  this  section  only  if — 

■■(1)  such  mortgage  was  executed  to  fl- 
nance  the  acquisition  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  mortgagor; 


"(2)  such  mortgage  Involves  a  principal 
amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000: 

"(3)  such  mortgage  involves  an  Interest 
rate  not  In  excess  of  7  per  centum  per  an- 
num; and 

■■{4)  no  points,  discounts,  or  similar 
charges  were  assessed  against  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  or  seller  In  connection  with  the 
mortgage. 

"(c)   The    Association    may    Issue    to    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  obligations  In 
an  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf- 
ficient   to   enable   the   Association    to   carry 
out   its  functions   under   this  section.   The 
proceeds  from  the  Issuance  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund.  Each 
such  obligation  "shall  mature  at  such  time 
and    be   redeemable    at    the   option   of   the 
AsRoctatlon  In  such  nr^anner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Association,  and  shall  bear  In- 
t<Test  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of   th^   Treasury,   taking   into   consideration 
the    current    average    rate    on    outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  St,ates 
of  comparable  maturities  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Assoclatlrn.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchHse  any  oblli?atlons  of  the  Associa- 
tion Issued  under  this  section,  and  for  such 
purposes   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   is 
authorlred  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  prcceed.s  from  the  sale  of  anv  securi- 
ties Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Art.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the 
purposes    for    which    secunttcs    may    be    Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
now  or  hereafter  in   force,  are  exte-ided   to 
Include   any   purchases  of  the   Association's 
otMgations  hereunder. 

'■(d)  The  AssocLitlon  shall  not  pertrlt  the 
aggregate  outstniiding  amount  of  mortgages 
held  by  the  fund  inider  this  section  to  In- 
crease by  more  than  $6,000,000,000  In  any 
single  fiscal  year. 

"lei  At  lea.st  75  prr  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  home  mort- 
gages purchased  under  this  section  In  any 
fis-al  year  shall  Involve  residences  upon 
which  construction  has  been  completed  with- 
in 12  months  preceding  the  date  of  pur- 
chase. 

"(f)   The  Association  Is  authorized  to — 
"(1)   establLsh  and  charge  a  fee  for  mak- 
ing   con.mltmeats    to    purchase    under    this 
section: 

■'(2)  purchase  mortgages  at  a  price  not 
greater  th.m  1 01  per  centum  of  the  unpaid 
principal  at  the  thno  of  purchase  with  ad- 
JustmenLs  for  Interest  and  any  con.parable 
Items; 

■'(3)  contract  with  mortgagees  or  other 
persons  tj  service  i-iortgages  purchased  un- 
Or  this  section; 

■•(4)  sen  such  mortgages  at  anv  time  at 
a  price  not  le-^:  t:nn  the  unpaid' principal 
at  the  time  of  f^ale: 

"(5)  deposit  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  su'-h  mortgr.fres  into  the  Punri;   and 

"(6)  Invest  r.ny  excess  amounts  In  the 
Fund  in  ob;igations  of  tlie  United  States. 

"ic,)  Tlire  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprupriated  t-j  the  fund  such  sums  as  may 
be  nece..sarr  t'>  relmbur.5e  the  A.-^-s'Krlatlon 
for  any  pet  lo.sses  1-curred  in  carr.  Ing  out 
the  functions  under  this  section. 

••ih)  With  the  exception  of  any  amounts 
iippropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Fund  shall 
ixot  be  included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  State  Govermnent  a;.d  shaU 
be  exempt  fr  im  pmv  annual  expenditure  and 
net  le-idlng  (b't-ipet  otitlays)  limitations  !m- 
jv-sed  on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Qovemnient." 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3457  A  b'll  a.mnnding  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
inflation  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  tax 


and  the  standard  and  personal  exemp 
tion  deductions,  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance' 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  would  re" 
duce  in  the  future  the  personal  income 
tax  by  the  rate  of  Inflation.  The  legisla 
tion  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  inflation 
ad.iastment  in  the  tax  rates  and  stand- 
ard and  personal  exemption  deductions 
Under  this  legislation,  which  is  mod- 
eled after  a  system  that  was  recently  in- 
augurated in  Canada,  the  personal  in- 
come tax  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

For  example,  if  inflation  is  determined 
to  be  10  percent  in  1974.  the  $750  per- 
sonal exemption  would  automatically  be 
Inner. ^ed  to  $825  in  1975.  Similarly,  the 
tax  brackets  wouid  increase  from  $500 
to  $550.  from  $1000  to  $1100.  from  $1500 
to  $1650.  etcetera. 

My  proposal  will  correct  the  fault  in 
our  present  tax  system  which  actuaUv 
penalizes  people  receiving  cost-of-living 
wage  increases.  Under  existinr  la.v  even 
if  an  individual  is  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  a  cost-of-living  wage  increase  he 
will  merely  be  pu.sheri  in'.o  a  liigher  tax 
bracket.  One  of  the  ironies  of  our  pres- 
ent system  is  that  cost-of-livine  increases 
to  help  pay  for  the  Increased  costs  of 
fo:.d  and  clothing  are  .--wallowpd  un  bv 
h!7her  taxes. 

Despite  the  predictable  political 
Pled,ies  not  to  raise  taxes  the  Fed'eral 
Government  ha.s  .<;ubjected  each  and 
e\ery  consumer  with  a  hidden  tax— an 
inflation  tax.  This  inflation  tax  is  one 
that  none  of  us  can  reallv  see,  but  one 
tnat  we  all  can  feel. 

This  hidden  tax  is  a  result  of  the 
effect  that  Inflation  has  on  a  tax  system 
which  is  based  on  a  progressive  tax  rate 
Under  this  progressive  rate  system,  a 
person  must  pay  a  greater  percentage  of 
his  income  in  taxes  as  his  income  in- 
cresses.  Although  this  system  aopears  to 
oe  conceptually  .^onnd  and  fair,  it  h!^s  no 
wav  of  determining  whether  nn  indi- 
vidual's incrpa.sed  Income  is  real  or  sim- 
ply the  result  of  Inflation. 

For  example,  a  7  percent  cost  of  llv- 
iii?  wage  Increase,  combined  with  an  in- 
fl'.tion  rate  of  7  percent,  will  not  Increase 
an  individual's  purchasing  power  Yet 
the  wage  increase  could  push  the  Indlvid- 
UTl  into  a  higher  tax  bracket,  and  he 
will  end  up  paying  for  his  raise. 

My  proposal  will  provide  at  least  par- 
tial relief  from  inflation.  It  will  Insure 
cliat  a  person  wilj  no  longer  be  forced  to 
pay  more  taxes  simply  because  inflation 
has  pushed  him  or  her  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket. 

For  the  elderly  person  on  a  fixed  In- 
come, this  proposal  would  result  in  a 
tax  reduction  each  year  that  prices  rise. 
ThLs  proposal  will  also  reduce  the 
amount  of  inflated  revenues  that  the 
Federal  Government  collects  and  spends 
each  year. 

As  inflation  continues  to  rise,  the  In- 
flation adjustment  would  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  the  American  taxpayers  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  revenues  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government, 

Tlie  Government  would  then  be  faced 
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fflth  some  hard  choices — either  reduce 
the  amount  of  Federal  spending  In  order 
to  reduce  inflation,  refuse  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  suffer  through  Infla- 
tionary budget  deficits,  or  enact  a  tax 
increase. 

Perhaps  such  a  system  will  finally 
break  the  Federal  Government  of  Its 
babit  of  throwing  money  at  every  single 
problem  our  society  encounters.  If  we 
adopt  this  proposal  this  year,  the  Federal 
budget  In  the  future  can  be  planned  ac- 
cordingly. Rather  than  relying  on  in- 
creased revenues  every  year,  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  vote  for  every  spending 
and  tax  Increase. 

This  legislation,  which  1=;  similar  to 
proposals  endorsed  by  the  distinguished 
economist  Milton  Friedman,  represent?; 
a  major  policy  change  for  the  Congress. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  this  prdt)osal,  and 
the  various  other  Indexing  proposals 
should  be  studied  and  debated  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  be 
considerine  taot  reform  proposals  this 
year,  and  I  urge  my  feUow  committee 
members  to  study  this  proposal  carefully. 

Inflation  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  sit  back  and 
Ignore  its  disruptive  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  We  cannot  continue  to 
spend,  spend,  spend,  and  then  cut  taxes 
erery  election  year. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
InflaUon  and  deal  with  it  directly.  This 
proposal  would  force  the  Congress  to 
crane  to  grips  with  Inflation,  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  con- 
Fider  it  carefully. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    411 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  McOke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411 ,  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  was  added  as 
s  cosponsor  of  S,  3403,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  31,  1922,  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  and  spread  of  diseases  and 
parasites  harmful  to  honeybees. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 

RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RKSOLtmON    3  Oft 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Mlnnf«ota  (Mr.  Mowdale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 302.  relating  to  the  "river  blind- 
ness" rehabilitation  program  for  the 
Sahelian  countries  of  Africa. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY  AU- 
THORITIES ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1268 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment ft)tendedi;o  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bin   (S.  3287)    to  proTlde  standby 


emergency  authority  to  assure  that  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     1269     THROUGH     1273 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  S. 3267,  supra, 

AMENDMEENT    NO.    1274 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed.) 

TOWARD    A    NATIONAL    ENERGY    POLICT :     ANNUAL 
REPORT    BY    PRESIDENT    REQUOm) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  energy  crisis  has  sub- 
sided to  the  level  of  a  mere  problem  The 
oil  embargo  has  been  lifted.  All  is  well. 
While  it  may  be  tempting  to  hope  that 
the  enerpry  problem  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions has  been  solved,  such  a  belief,  I 
submit,  is  dangerous  and  misguided.  The 
energy  crisis  has  been  alleviated  some- 
what, but  it  will  not  be  solved  alone  by 
the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

In  my  recent  remarks  to  the  Demo- 
cratic (jrovemors'  Conference,  I  spoke  ol 
the  shortages  and  scarcities  which  have 
grovwi  in  the  past  several  years  through 
private  greed  and  Government  short- 
sightedness. The  ability  to  reform  hu- 
man frailties  may  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  or  any  other  Congress,  but  there 
is  certainly  something  which  we  can 
do  about  the  laws  that  govern  the  actions 
of  private  industry  and  there  Is  certainly 
something  which  we  must  do  about  Grov- 
emment  shortsightedness. 

To  the  average  American  the  energy 
crisis  appeared  to  materialize  out  of 
thin  air,  but  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  energy  crisis  had 
been  in  the  making  for  a  long  time.  Ap- 
parently, Federal  ofHclals  were  unaware 
of,  or  uliabe  to  respond  to,  the  impend- 
ing crisis  until  it  was  too  late  to  plan 
effectively  to  deal  with  it.  All  Americans 
suffered  as  a  result. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  of  poor 
(jovernment  plarming  in  the  energy 
crisis  was  lack  of  relevant  knowledge. 
The  18th  century  essayist  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  described  knowledge  as  being 
of  two  kinds: 

We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know 
where  we  can  find  loformation   upon  it. 

Appl5  ing  these  criteria,  we  must  con- 
clude that  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
"crisis"  the  Federal  Government  was  re- 
grettably ignorant  about  energy.  Not 
only  were  the  decisionmakers  poorly 
informed  on  the  subject,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  no  centralized  en- 
ergy information-gathering  agency. 
Data  was  scattered  throughout  various 
agencies.  This  state  of  affairs,  which 
still  exists  to  a  lesser  degree,  made  it 
virtually  impossible  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive energj'  policy.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  operate  w  ithout  a  clearly  defined 
energy  policy,  we  will  probably  muddle 
through  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  past  year. 

Accordingly,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
assure  tha-t  this  country  develops  a  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  energy 
piriicy.  One  of  the  first  steps  toward  this 


goal,  in  my  opinion,  is  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  obtain  and 
provide  reliable  energy  information  for 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  It 
makes  little  difference  how  many  depart- 
ments or  agencies  are  created  to  co- 
ordinate energj'  policy  if,  in  fact,  we  do 
not  provide  them  with  the  basic  working 
tools  to  perform  their  task.  And  the 
basis  for  a  comprehensive  energy  policy 
is  knowledge. 

An  important  step  in  providing  this 
knowledge  is  taken  under  provisions  of 
section  122,  energy  information  reports, 
of  the  standby  energy  emergency  au- 
thority bill,  S.  3267.  This  section  will  es- 
tablish an  information  system  to  enable 
the  Congress,  the  Chief  Executive,  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
public  to  keep  fully  informed  about  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  energy. 

For  the  first  time,  energy  irif  ormation 
will  be  collected  and  coordinated  by  a 
single  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. No  longer  will  we  be  compelled 
to  suffer  the  spectacle  of  a  congressional 
Investigating  committee  trying  to  coax 
reluctant  representatives  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry into  revealing  their  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. To  the  contrary,  knowledge 
made  available  through  the  energy  in- 
formation reports  will  allow  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
effectively  question  private  industry 
about  actions  which  affect  the  common 
good. 

The  energy  information  reports  are  an 
essential  tool  in  establishing  a  national 
energy  policy  based  on  facts  rather  than 
rhetoric.  They  will  provide  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  long-term  planning. 
They  will  grant  the  pubUc  sufficient 
knowledge  to  judge  the  actions  of  their 
Government.  For  these  reasons  I  heartly 
endorse  the  present  provisions  of  section 
122. 

There  is.  however,  an  area  in  which 
section  122  of  the  standby  energy  emer- 
gency authority  bill  could  be  strength- 
ened. This  section  presently  requires  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  the  pubhc  on 
the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  energj-  resources.  To  further 
strengthen  the  reporting  requirements  of 
this  act,  my  amendment  would  require 
the  President  to  submit  an  annual  en- 
ergy report  to  the  Congress  based  on  the 
knowiedge  provided  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administraticai  and  all  other  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  198. 
which  I  introduced  on  March  27,  1974. 
My  .1oint  rc.'=olution  would  cre.i^e  a  Joint 
Commit 'ee  en  Er.crry  to  coordinate 
eviergy  information  "nd  rT'"vlje  a  basis 
on  which  a  congre:  .-ional  enerpry  policy 
could  be  formuLited.  To  aisist  the  .iomt 
committee  in  its  task,  the  PiCiident 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  energy  report. 

My  purpase  in  offering  an  energy  re- 
port amendment  to  S  3267  Is  t-o  assure 
that  the  Executive  utilizes  the  knowl- 
edge provided  by  the  provirions  in  section 
122  and  uses  it  Government-wide.  It  is 
not  enough  simply  to  make  the  infor- 
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mation  available.  Knowledge  must  be 
used  to  be  effective.  The  White  House 
ought  to  propose  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  based  upon  such 
knowledge  for  all  to  see  and  evaluate. 
The  bits  and  pieces  of  dozens  of  agency 
reports  are  not  enough. 

My  amendment  requires  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
February  15  of  each  year  an  annual 
energy  report.  The  report  must  specify 
the  status  of  energy  resources  both 
domestic  and  imiwrted  and  include  In- 
formation about  energy  consumption, 
utilization,  allocation,  and  control.  It 
must  survey  current  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  and  long-term  needs  and 
demands.  And  it  should  assess  energy- 
related  tariff  and  tax  measures. 

The  President  is  also  asked  to  make 
recommendations  on  energy  policy,  that 
Is,  to  state  for  the  review  of  Congress 
and  the  people  an  integrated,  compre- 
hensive policy.  In  effect,  this  amendment 
requires  the  President  to  formulate  an 
energy  policy.  It  places  the  focus  for 
energy  decisions  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Chief  Executive  rather  than 
allowing  energy  questions  to  be  settled 
piecemeal  by  various  department  heads. 
It  requires  the  Executive  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  energy  issue. 
As  with  the  President's  Economic  Report, 
an  annual  energy  report  should  clarify 
objectives  and  establish  priorities  for  the 
executive  branch  In  the  field  of  energy. 
The  annual  energy  report,  however, 
should  not  be  construed  as  lessening  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  in  formu- 
lating energy  policy.  The  Congress  must 
not  leave  such  momentous  decisions 
solely  to  the  President,  nor  should  It 
simply  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  Congress,  in  my 
opinion,  must  become  even  more  active 
in  formulating  energy  policy.  The  efforts 
of  Congress,  however,  wUl  be  enhanced 
by  knowing  the  objectives  and  the  prior- 
ities of  the  President. 

Meeting  our  energy  needs  in  the  years 
ahead  will  require  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Goverrunent.  Requiring  the  President 
to  coordinate  the  thinking  on  a  national 
energy  policy  In  the  executive  branch  is  a 
constructive  step  toward  meeting  our  fu- 
ture needs.  Vot  this  reason.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  my  amendment  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  an  annual  energy  report 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

■Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

AicnroMXiiT  No.  1374 
On  page  168,  betveen  lines  9  and  10  add  the 
following  new  subaectlom  {]) : 

(j)  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  States  to  utilize  the  InTormatlon 
raaoiiTcec  available  through  the  Admlni*. 
trator  and  such  other  sources  aa  the  Ftvsl- 
dent  may  deem  appropriate,  to  prepare  an 
annual  energy  report.  Tb«  Praaktent  ■h^i| 
aubnUt  such  a  report  to  the  Ooagnm  within 
thirty  days  of  the  convening  of  each  aeealon 
of  Congress,  but  no  later  than  Pebruary  IB 
of  each  year.  Such  report  should  specify  the 
statos  of  energy  reeources  both  domestic  and 
Imported    and    include    Information    about 
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energy  consumption,  utilisation,  allocation, 
control,  research  and  development  efforts, 
long-term  needs  and  demands,  and  tariff  and 
tax  measures.  The  President  shall  also  In- 
clude In  the  report  such  recommendations  on 
energy  policy  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

AlfZNOMXMT   NO.    137S 

(Oixlered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


THE  ROLE  OP  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TORY AGENCIES  IN  ENERGY  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  8.  3267,  the 
effect  would  be  to  replace  section  111, 
subsection  (b)  with  a  new  subsection. 
The  language  which  I  propose  Is  very 
similar  to  the  existing  language  of  the 
bill.  However,  my  amendment  reflects 
several  significant  changes  with  respect 
to  the  promotion  of  energy  conservation 
under  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Very  briefly,  the 
wording  of  my  amendment  makes  two 
basic  changes  in  this  subsection. 

PliBt,  rather  than  reporting  to  Con- 
gress the  need  for  "additional  regula- 
tory authority,"  my  amendment  would 
require  the  three  designated  regulatory 
commissions  to  recommend  the  "legis- 
lative actions  or  administrative  meas- 
ures" needed  to  increase  the  energy  effi- 
ciency within  their  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore,  the  emphasis  would  be 
placed  upon  action  by  the  Congress 
rather  than  expanded  authority  by  the 
regulatory  agencies. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  not  pre- 
judge the  necessity  for  new  regulatory 
powers  by  the  commissions  In  order  to 
conserve  fuel.  The  current  wording  of 
section  ill,  subsection  (b)  calls  for  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  "additional  regula- 
tory authority"  when  in  fact  a  restric- 
tion of  authority  may  be  needed  to 
achieve  energy  conservation  in  the  trans- 
portation sector.  My  amendment  calls 
for  a  report  on  the  need  of  legislation  or 
administrative  action  which  may  Include 
recommendations  for  an  expansion  or 
the  restriction  of  the  regulatory  author- 
ity of  these  agencies  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Amoroicxirr 
On  page   123,  section   111.  strike  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  subeec- 
tlon: 

(b)  Wltaun  46  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment at  this  act,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  OonmilsBlon 
■haU  repcH^  separately  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  legislative  ac- 
tions or  admlnlBtratlva  measures  they  rec- 
ommend to  Increase  the  energy  efficiency 
within  their  Buheectors  of  the  transportation 
sector  daring  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1076,  while  contlniUng  to  prorlda 
for  pabllo  convenience  and  necessity. 
Bach  such  report  shall  Identify  «lth 
ifldty: 


(1)   the  type  of  legislative  action  or  ad.. 

mlnlstratlve  measure  needed;  Including  ao> 
tlons  to  Increase  or  diminish  regulatory  aa- 
thorlty  when  such  action  Is  deemed  daitr- 
able; 

(3)  the  reasons  why  such  actions  or  n^m 
ures  are  needed; 

(8)  the  probable  Impact  upon  fuel  con- 
aerratlon  of  such  actions  or  measures; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  om  the  pubUc  ln> 
tenst  of  such  aotlona  or  mnantiroo; 

(6)  the  competitive  Impact,  if  any,  whl<A 
might  result  fram  such  actions  and  meas- 
xires. 

Kach  report  shaU  further  make  reooa. 
mendations  with  respect  to  changes  m  ai» 
extstlng  fuel  allocation  programs  which  an 
deemed  necessary  to  conserve  fuel  while  Dn* 
vldlng  for  the  public  Interest. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 
ktaanttxtrt  iro.  laes 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  jAvm,  tb* 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkau)  wm 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  Na 
1262  to  8.  1539,  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  acts  relating  to  elementary  and 
secondaiy  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA> 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMTTm 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  VtrgliiU 
(Mr.  RoBUT  C.  Btko),  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement printed  In  the  Rzcoio 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BoBBrr  C.  Brao.  Mr.  President,  tbs 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Laurence  O.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.B.  marshal  for  the  Baatem  District  of  Cm»i- 
homa  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

Robert  K.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  Southern  District  o* 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years  freao- 
polntment). 

Paul  J.  Henon.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  tt- 
amlner  In  Chief,  UB.  Patent  Offloe,  vice 
PhUlp  K.  Managan,  resigned. 

Keith  8.  Snyder,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  at 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  (le- 
appolntment). 

Max  E.  Wilson,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
VS.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vlM 
Selbert  W.  Ijockman,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  JuB« 
clary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  penoM 
Interested  In  these  nominations  to  file  irtXk 
the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or  befoi* 
Wednesday.  May  18,  1974.  any  representa- 
tions or  objections  they  may  wish  to  present 
concerning  the  above  nominations,  with  a 
further  statement  whether  It  la  their  Inten- 
tion to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
schediUed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  a  notice  of  bearing  by  ttat 
dlrtlngnlshed  Senator  from  West  VIr* 
glnla  (Mr.  Robebt  C.  Btbb)  . 
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Ite  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BoBEBT  C.  Btkd.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
lislf  of  the  (Tommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
dsitre  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
lias  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  May  16, 
lVr4,  at  9:30  ajn..  In  room  2228  Dlrksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  on  the  following  nomlna- 
tloo: 

D.  Dorteh  Warrlner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  UJB. 
dMtrlct  judge  for  the  Sastern  District  of 
Virginia,  vice  Oren  R.  Lewis,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  persons 
Interested  In  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
tram  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi-xulan);  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbitska)  and  myself 
u  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  day — May  8,  1974 — we  observe  the 
Wth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
Americein,  Harry  S  Truman. 

I  first  knew  Harry  Truman  as  a  friend 
and  colleague  when  we  served  together 
to  the  Senate  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Vice  Presidency — an  oflace  which  he  en- 
tered In  1945.  Four  months  later  when 
lie  was  thrust  Into  the  Presidency  by  the 
sudden  death  of  President  Roosevelt.  I 
joined  in  the  great  surge  of  admiration 
•Qd  respect  engendered  for  this  man 
K^,  in  assuming  overnight  the  leader- 
ship of  a  nation  at  war,  captured  the 
hearts  and  unstinting  support  of  the 
American  people. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  man  of  deep 
kflralties  and  flrm  convictions — of  clear- 
cut  objectives  and  unyielding  determi- 
nation. To  him,  family  and  country  came 
first.  Those  rash  enough  to  attack  either 
provoked  the  full  force  of  his  protective 
Indignation  and  swift  retaliation.  His 
sdmlnistration  Is  identified  with  historic 
and  momentous  events.  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis,  he  met  awesome  responsi- 
bility with  irrevocable  decision — and  did 
not  look  back. 

Endowed  with  what  has  been  described 
as  "the  common  touch."  President  Tru- 
man related  to  all  our  citizens  and  we 
took  personal  pride  in  his  imcompromis- 
Ing  attitudes,  his  reputation  as  a  fighter, 
and  his  moral  strength  and  courage.  His 
uncanny  political  acumen  when  he  was 
confronted  with  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
surmountable odds  was  nothing  less  than 
miraculous.  The  polls  had  Indicated  that 
Harry  Truman  could  not  win  election  In 
1M«.  but  he  did.  His  decisive  victory  In 
the  face  of  predicted  defeat  dramatically 
emphasized  the  fact  that  "only  the  peo- 
ple liked  him." 

In  this  context  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
poem  composed  by  Mrs.  K.  P.  Long.  Sr.. 
of  Norphlet.  Ark.,  for  this  special  date. 
It  is.  Indeed,  a  most  appropriate  tribute 
to  a  man  who  contributed  so  nobly  and  so 
iMtingly  to  the  country  which  he  cher- 
khed  and  which  he  served  as  military 
^cer,  U.S.  Senator.  Vice  President,  and, 
anally,  with  great  honor  and  distinction. 
u  President.  I  heartily  concur  In  the 
•entlaientB  expressed  by  Mrs.  Long. 


H&aaT  8  Tkukan 
(By  Gladys  B.  Long) 

The  tired  old  warrior  waged  his  last  battle 
And  lost — 
Not  graciously 
He  had  not  known  defeat 
But  when  It  was  certain  he  could  not  win 
He  folded  his  frail  tent 

Checked  his  armaments  with  his  Comman- 
der— 
Reserving  nothing  for  himself — 
Yet,  to  a  grateful  nation 
He  bequeathed  a  heritage — untarnished — 
A  continuing  democracy. 


BUSING  AND  RACIAL  BALANCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  which  quite 
succinctly  puts  into  per:q}ectlve  the  whole 
problem  of  forced  busing. 

The  resolution  is  just  another  instance 
of  the  people  voicing  their  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Government's  illogical  In- 
trusion into  schoolbuslng. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  cannot  long 
continue  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people  in  opposi- 
tion to  forced  busing.  Numerous  bills 
which  would  stop  forced  busing  are  gath- 
ering dust  in  committee. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  government 
representative  of  the  people,  yet  the 
wishes  of  the  people  are  being  Ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  enacted,  by  the 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[State  of  Okijihoma] 
RKsoLtrnoN 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorallzing  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  various  States  to  have 
some  control  over  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance;  and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  forced  busing  of  school  children 
to  achieve  racial  balance  is  creating  havoc  In 
much    of    Oklahoma's    school    system;    and 
Whereas,   such   busing  is  causing   greater 
tension    between    the    races,    rather    than 
bringing  them  closer  together  as  Intended; 
and 

Whereas,  forced  busing  is  reducing  the 
neighborhood  school's  effectiveness,  destroy- 
ing natural  loyalties  of  students  for  their 
schools,  as  well  as  drastically  lowering  the 
quality  of  education;  and 

Whereas,  our  present  energy  shortage  is 
worsened  severely  by  the  millions  of  extra 
gallons  of  gas  and  oil  wasted  on  forced 
busing;  and 

Whereas,  busing  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
attempting  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  re- 
sulting m  the  closing  of  needed  neighborhood 
schools  in  many  Oklahoma  cities;  and 

Whereas,  forced  busing  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  flight  from  city  public  schools  to 
private  schools  and  suburban  pubUc  schools, 
thus  further  reducing  the  quality  of  and 
support  for  pubUc  schools. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session  of  the 
S4th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein : 

That  aU  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Dele- 
gation In  the  United  States  Congress  be  lurged 
to  support  legislation  now  tinder  considera- 
tion In  the  United  States  Congreea  which 
would  permit  the  various  states  to  have  some 
control  over  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 


because  It  has  proved  unworkable  and  harm- 
ful to  the  educationcj  system  and  the  school 
children  of  the  State  of  Oklahonuk. 

That   duly   authenticated    copies   of    this 
Resolution  be  distributed  to: 

1.  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and 

2.  All  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  Hotue  of  Repreaentatives 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1974. 


JOHN  GRINER 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  John  Griner,  president  emeritus 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  came  as  a  shock  to  me, 
as  I  know  it  did  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  knew  John  since  his  election  to  APGE 
in  1962.  Then,  the  union  had  80,000 
members.  When  he  retired  in  1972,  the 
rosters  had  grown  to  300,000  and  AFGE 
had  taken  its  place  as  a  powerful  force 
for  good  government  through  enlight- 
ened treatment  of  Federal  employees. 

A  direct,  plain  speaking  CJeorglan, 
John  sometimes  caused  tense  moments 
on  Capitol  Hill.  But  his  talents  were 
many  and  a  handshake  given  at  strategic 
moments  often  won  the  day  for  Govern- 
ment workers. 

The  forces  for  progressive  Government 
employment  practices  lost  a  real  battler 
when  John  Griner  died  and  many  of  us 
In  Congress  lost  a  good  friend.  All  will 
miss  him. 


THE  "RIVER  BLINDNESS"  PROBLEM 
IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOB3:.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2,  1974,  I,  sdong  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  "river  blindness"  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  Sahelian  coimtries  of 
Africa.  I  am  pleased  that  an  additional 
10  Senators  have  joined  us  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure.  The  resolution  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  where  I  hope  it  will 
receive  immediate  attention  and  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  for  the  consideration 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

There  are  some  hopeful  indications 
that  greater  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  aspect  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
West  Africa.  Perhaps  the  major  one  Is 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  World 
Bank,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  United  Nations  development 
program  will  join  in  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor to  control  the  disease  of  "river 
blindness"  in  the  Volta  River  basin  of 
West  Africa.  This  is  a  needed  initiative 
that  commands  the  si^jport  of  all  in- 
terested psuties. 

While  I  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
control  approach  in  combating  "river 
blindness,"  I  am  still  convinced  that  em- 
phasis should  also  be  given  to  rehabili- 
tating those  already  the  victims  of  this 
disease.  Hence,  I  hope  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  will  imo- 
ceed  with  a  detailed  examination  of  how 
best  the  United  States  can  promote  the 
needed  rehabilitation  program  even 
though  the  resolution  on  this  subject  has 
yet  to  be  voted  on  Iqt  the  Senate. 
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I  ask  unanimous  conKent  that  both  the 
news  release  from  the  World  Bank 
Group  entitled  "t'irst  Year  Costs  Funded 
For  Control  of  River  Blindness,"  and  the 
report  of  The  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  For  Foreign  Service  en- 
titled "Sahellan  Drought  I>Lsaster  Situ- 
ation Report  No.  3."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob,iecticn,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

FiR.ST    Year   Costs   Fvnued   for   Control   of 
River  Blindniss 

After  months  of  preparation,  a  unlqtie 
etfort  In  International  cooperation — the  first 
In  whlrh  the  World  Bank  is  directly  ap- 
proachliig  devolopn^.ent  through  disease  con- 
trol la  now  underway  (That  cooperation 
directly  involves  four  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  NutKirs  as  well  as  numerous 
countries  on  their  own.i  Its  objective  Is  to 
control  a  disease  that  affects  an  estimated 
one  million  people  in  the  Volta  River  basin 
of  West  Africa — onchocerciasis,  or  river 
blUidness 

The  Bank's  Executive  Directors  have  ap- 
proved a  $750,000  contribution  by  the  Bank 
Group  to  an  advance  fund  to  cover  the  first 
year  costs  of  the  control  program.  The 
Onchocerciasis  1974  Fund  Agreement 
actually  became  effective  on  March  1  with 
the  signatures  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada  and  the  Nether- 
lands signed  earlier.  France  signed  on 
March  10  and  Germany  Is  expected  to  sign 
shortly. 

The  fund  includes  commitments  totaling 
about  37.5  million.  This  will  enable  control 
and  planning  operations  to  begin  Imme- 
diately. The  overall  control  program  virlU  cost 
more  than  $120  million  over  a  ao-year  period, 
however  The  cost  for  the  first  six-year  phase 
Is  aixui'  *40  million,  and  efforts  are  now 
underway  to  raise  that  sum. 

The  Bank  has  been  a.sked  to  administer 
the  fund  and  to  take  the  lead  In  raising  the 
money  The  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO»  is  the  executing  agency.  The  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP), 
which  ha.s  been  Involved  for  some  time  In 
the  control  effort.  Is  as.slstlng  with  planning 
and  financing:  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (PAO)   Is  also  Involved. 

The  control  program,  based  on  experience 
with  w  pilot  project  funded  by  France  and 
the  European  Development  Fund,  has  been 
endorsed  by  all  seven  countries  concerned- — 
Upper  Volta,  Mall.  Niger.  Ivory  Coast.  Da- 
homey. Togo  and  Ghana. 

Although  river  blindness  occurs  In  other 
parts  of  Africa,  the  Yemen  and  In  Central 
and  South  America  i  about  20  million  pe<iple 
In  the  world  are  infected),  the  largest 
endemic  areas  ar?  ui  tropical  Africa,  mainly 
in  the  northern  savanna  belt;  the  Volta  river 
basin  is  one  of  the  worst  of  these  area.s.  Of 
the  estimated  one  million  people  suffering 
from  the  disease  In  the  zone  to  be  covered  by 
the  control  program,  aa  many  as  60.000  may 
be  blind.  Approximate  numbers  for  each 
country  are:  Upper  Volt*,  410,000:  Ghana. 
Ivory  Coast  and  Mall,  160.000  each:  Dahomey, 
120.000.  Togo,  50,000:  Niger,  less  than  10,000. 

In  many  villages  along  the  Red.  the  White 
and  Black  Volta  rivers,  large  percentages  of 
the  population  are  either  totaUy  blind  or 
suffering  various  stages  of  blindness.  Most  are 
men,  usually  In  their  most  productive  years — ■ 
30's  and  40"s.  Other  symptoms  Include  discol- 
ored or  thick  skin,  intense  Itching,  dlsteitded 
groins. 

In  addition  to  causing  human  misery,  river 
bllndneos  Is  also  a  major  obetacle  to  develop- 
ment. The  he«vle*t  economic  costs  in  the 
Volta  river  basin — and  the  most  Important 
benefits  that  would  result  from  control  of 


the  disease — are  associated  wltli  the  retreat  of 
population  from  heavUy  Infested  river  valleys 
containing  some  of  the  mo.st  fertile  land  In 
t!ie  area.  The  phenomenon  of  retreating 
population,  especially  In  Upper  Volta,  appears 
to  have  been  under  way  since  the  turns  of 
thH  leiaury. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  now  an  excessive  con- 
centration of  popuKitlon  In  the  less  fertile 
uplands.  Over-cropping  has  reduced  yields  In 
the  overpopulated  uplands,  while  an  esti- 
mated 65.000  square  Itllometers  In  the  valleys 
have  been  lost  to  agriculture.  If  river  blind- 
ness can  be  controlled,  there  \s  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  most  of  this  abandoned  land 
can  be  brought  back  Into  cultivation. 

River  blindness  Is  a  parasitic  dlse.ise  caused 
by  a  thread-like  worm  that  lives  and  grows 
In  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  human  body.  The 
worm  is  deposited  in  the  body  by  a  fenmle 
black  fly  that  breeds  In  fast-moving  streams 
and  rivers.  The  Qy  requires  blood  meals  in 
order  to  lay  Its  eggs.  And,  In  the  process  of 
biting  man  to  get  blood,  the  fly  can,  at  the 
same  time,  deposit  an  infectious  parasite 
into  the  body.  These  invaders  multiply  within 
the  body,  as  a  person  living  In  an  endemic 
area  is  constantly  being  reinfected.  In  some 
of  the  worst  Infected  areas,  i  single  man  may 
suffer  as  many  as  13.000  fly  bites  dally. 

Although  there  has  been  extensive  research 
into  the  causes  and  possible  cures  of  the 
disease,  medical  treatment  continues  to  raise 
problems.  None  of  the  remedies  presently 
available  appears  to  be  suitable  for  mass 
campaigns  and  the  most  effective  drugs  in- 
volve considerable  risks  for  the  patients 
treated. 

Current  plans  for  controlling  the  disease, 
therefore,  rely  mainly  on  attacking  the  breed- 
ing places  ol  the  black  fly  In  an  effort  to 
kill  the  larvae.  This  is  done  by  applying  In- 
secticides to  the  hundreds  of  breeding  sites 
that  have  been  identified  throughout  the 
Volta  basin. 

Control  operations  against  the  black  fly 
have  been  undertaken  In  many  parts  of 
Africa.  Including  Nigeria  and  Kenya,  and 
much  has  been  learned  about  the  fly's  breed- 
ing and  biting  habits,  its  flight  range  (up  to 
1(X)  miles) ,  its  astounding  role  in  the  bizarre 
cycle  (fly-paraslte-man)  that  provokes  such 
havoc  In  the  Volta  basin.  None  of  the  previ- 
ous oontivi  operations  has  been  on  a  large 
enough  scale,  however,  to  have  had  a  major 
Impact  on  the  disease. 

The  current  effort  is  designed  to  have  such 
an  impact  In  West  Africa  The  objective.  To 
control  the  disease  and  help  develop  areas 
now  controlled  by  the  fly. 

The  Bank  Group's  Involvement  dates  tack 
to  March  1972,  when  Robert  S  McNamara, 
Bank  President,  after  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Upper  Volta  where  he  saw  the  conse- 
quences uf  the  disea&e  first-hand,  proposed  to 
the  Executive  Directors  that  the  Bank  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  supporting  control 
efforts.  Subsequently,  he  met  with  the  Di- 
rectors General  of  WHO  and  FAO  and  the 
Administrator  of  UNDP,  and  agreed  to  set 
up  a  Steering  Committee  for  Onchocerciasis 
Control.  Mare  Bazln.  a  division  chief  'n  the 
Bank's  West  Africa  region,  was  named  the 
Bank's  representative  on  the  committee.  It 
eventually  recommended  that  the  Bank 
should  take  the  lead  in  mobUlzlng  funds  on 
an  International  basis  for  financing  the  first 
phase  of  the  program. 

For  the  past  years  or  so  other  Bank  staff 
members  have  been  deeply  Involved  In  the 
other  agencies  and  the  governments  In- 
volved: E  Peter  Wright.  County  Programs 
Director  In  Western  Africa,  has  headed  the 
Bank  team;  Georges  R.  Delaume,  of  the  Le- 
gal Department,  has  helped  formulate  the 
Fund  Agreement  and  other  legal  documents; 
and  Dennis  Graff,  loan  officer  in  Western 
Africa,  has  worked  on  coordination  and  other 
aspects  of  the  program. 


Sahxuan  Drottoht  DisAsmi: 
Report  No.  3 
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I.    THE    BrCDIUUMO    BAHKUAN    DUAmxl 

Due  to  the  late  and  inadequate  ralnisu 
In  the  six  Sahellan  countries  and  the  result- 
ing poor  crop  harvest  for  1973,  emergtncy 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  are  con- 
tlnulng  through  1974. 

Although  mass  starvation  was  reportedly 
averted  In  1973  as  a  result  of  the  efforta  of 
the  countries  themselves  and  the  donor  com- 
munity, the  UN  Special  Sahellan  Oflkse  de- 
clares that  "emergency  help  now  and  through 
September  1974,  at  least  wUl  be  necessary  if 
the  Sahel  Is  to  survive  .  .  ."  the  recurring 
drought  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  me- 
dium and  long  term  recovery  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon  projects  proposed  for  this  desert  zone, 
devastated  by  years  of  drought,  must  also 
be  maintained. 

The  UN  Sahellan  Newsletter  of  January 
1974,  reported  that  "although  In  certain 
areas  rainfall  has  been  greater  in  1973  than 
in  preceding  years,  overall  rains  have  been 
below  average.  Crop  output  has  been  leas 
than  expected,  and  as  the  six  govemmenta 
recently  told  the  17th  Session  of  the  Con- 
ference of  PAO  ...  In  Rome,  the  total  needi 
in  cereals  may  exceed  one  miUlon  tons  m 
1974.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  emergency 
measures  taken  by  the  UN  organizations  and 
coordinated  by  PAO.  through  the  Inter- 
mediary of  Its  Office  for  Sahellan  Relief  Op- 
erations, must  have  top  priority  through  tbe 
end  of  1974." 

UNICEF  foresees  substantial  need  for  spe- 
cial assistance  In  basic  high  protein  foodi, 
nutrition  supplements,  drugs  and  health 
supplies  for  children  and  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers.  This  assistance  will  be  p»- 
quired  throughout  the  year  with  a  peak 
demand  during  the  period  of  soudure,  the 
critical  months  before  the  next  crop  is  har- 
vested in  November  1974. 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times  article.  « 
Pulanl  herdsman  used  the  word  "eouduie" 
to  describe  the  deTSStated  drought  condi- 
tions which  has  come  to  be  "expected"  and 
"accepted".  The  word  carries  the  connota- 
tion of  fingers  welded  together  so  that  cae 
is  helpless  to  feed  himself.  "It  is  synonymoui 
with  the  annual  ritual  of  suffering  that  be- 
gins In  late  spring  after  food  suppltoa  art 
exhausted  and  gras^ng  lands  disappear,  and 
it  lasts  throtigh  the  summer  rains  that  renew 
the  pastures  and  bring  a  single  harvest  of 
millet,  sorghum  and  peanuts  In  the  fall." 

Present  conditions  In  the  Inland  West  Afri- 
can states  of  Chad.  Mall.  Niger  and  Mauri- 
tania on  the  coast  have  been  described  by 
David  Ottaway  of  the  Washington  Post  m 
grim  and  worsening.  Food  stocks  which  were 
available  last  year  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  animals  that  provided  milk  and  mest 
last  year  are  now  dead.  Ottaway  reports  that 
for  the  first  time,  the  drought  has  also 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  the  nothem 
regions  of  Nigeria  and  Cameroon.  Quoting 
US  AID  officials.  Ottaway  also  notes  tbat 
Senegal  and  Upper  Volta  were  In  "somew^»t 
better  straits  than  last  year  In  terms  of  rains 
and  crops,  but  Senegal  has  lost  60%  of  tti 
major  foreign  exchange  earner,  the  peanut 
crop." 

Secretary-General  of  the  UN  Kurt  Wald- 
helm  and  FAO  Director  General  A.  H.  Boerms 
have  launched  a  Joint  appeal  for  food  and 
money  to  meet  the  1874  emergency.  They  re- 
quested a  minimum  of  450.000  tons  of  feed 
grains:  80,000  tons  of  protective  foods  and 
$30  million  for  transport  and  other  needs 
such  as  health  programs  and  the  porchaie, 
storage  and  supply  of  seeds. 

Noting  that  "the  worst  Is  definitely  sot 
over,"  after  returning  from  an  InqjecUon  of 
the  drought  stricken  areas,  UN  Secretary- 
General  Waldhelm  said  that  transportation 
and  distribution  of  relief  supplies  was  the 
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major  problem  now.  According  to  a  N.Y. 
Times  report  (3/8/74) ,  the  Secretary-General 
said  that  he  had  seen  piles  of  food  In  the 
capitals  that  had  not  eb  shipped  to  afflicted 
areas  in  the  north  because  not  enough  trucks 
were  available.  He  added  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  flying  to  two  of  the  most  se- 
riously affected  areas  because  of  sandstorms 
and  because  airstrips  were  destroyed  by  heavy 
cargo  planes  that  had  delivered  relief  sup- 
plies. 

Permlno  Spencer,  Director  of  AID  Office  of 
Central  and  West  African  Regional  Affairs, 
predicted  that  if  emergency  attention  were 
not  given  to  water  supplies,  livestock,  health 
care  and  the  elimination  of  transportation 
bottlenecks,  then  the  long-term  efforts  them- 
selves could  not  survive. 

n.  ETHIOPIAN  DISASTER 

The  Sahellan  countries  seemingly  are  part 
of  "the  climatic  tragedy  which  stretches  at 
the  same  line  of  latitude  around  the  earth" 
and  which  now  has  spread  into  Ethiopia, 

AID  Disaster  Memorandum  noted  that  six 
provinces  of  Ethiopia:  Tlgre.  WoUo,  portions 
of  Shoa,  Begemdlr,  Eritrea  and  Harraghe, 
are  severely  affected.  The  memorandum  In- 
cluded the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Qovemment  (lEG) 
in  eastern  and  southern  Ethiopia  which  re- 
vealed mass  starvation  and  malnutrition 
among  the  population  where  over  two  mil- 
lion now  depend  partially  on  the  lEO  for 
their  survival. 

AID  reported  that  the  National  Relief  Com- 
mittee, established  by  the  lEO,  developed  the 
following  measures  for  meeting  the  emer- 
gency and  long  term  effects  of  the  disaster: 
1)  Establish  31  medium  and  long-range  re- 
habilitation programs  with  a  cost  value  of 
11.0  million:  2)  Purchase  and  trsmsport  grain 
to  stricken  areas  at  estimated  cost  of  $7.8 
million;  3)  Designate  funds  for  Insecticides 
for  the  protection  of  food  crops,  worth  $486,- 
000:  4)  Establish  an  interest  free  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  oxen 
(draft  animals)  In  the  drought  area. 

Relief  and  recovery  operations  have  been 
designated  In  three  phases:  1)  Short-term — 
provide  water,  clothing,  medical  aid  to  the 
drought  victims;  establish  an  effective  trans- 
portation systena  and  construct  storage  fa- 
culties; 2)  Medliun-term — replenish  seed 
stocks  and  replace  farm  animals:  and  3) 
Long-term — establish  food  for  work  projects 
la  the  areas  of  Irrigation,  road  construction, 
reeettlement  and  reforestation. 

In  addition,  a  team  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
has  assessed  the  rehabilitation/development 
needs  from  $12  to  $16  million. 

m.  nrncKNATTONAL  bksponsx 

PAO  Sahellan  Zone  Trust  Fund;  recent 
donations  to  the  Fund  Included  $660,000 
from  Sweden;  $44,000  from  the  Australian 
I'PHC  and  $1,600  from  the  Canadian  Hunger 
Foundation.  According  to  an  FAO  prass  re- 
lease of  2/13/74,  cash  contributions  now 
total  approximately  $1.7  million,  while  food 
commitments  have  reached  About  600.000 
tons. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  aflUlate  of  the  World  Bank,  as  of 
November  15,  1973  approved  six  development 
credits  totalling  $14  million  to  help  finance 
a  project  for  drought  relief  of  the  Sahellan 
countries  of  Western  Africa.  The  Individual 
credits  will  go  to  the  Republic  of  Chad  for 
•2  mlUion;  Republic  of  MaU  for  $2.5  million: 
Republic  of  Mauritania  $3  6  million;  Repub- 
lic of  Niger  $2  million;  RopubUc  of  Senegal 
for  $3  mllUon;  and  Republic  of  Upper  Volta 
for  $2  million.  The  project  alms  at  helping 
people  In  drought  affected  areas  to  reeotab- 
ll»h  their  self-sufficiency  throu^  the  rede- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  their  farmc 
*nd  herds. 

"Hie  United  Nations  Development  Program- 
»•  pledged  a  toUl  of  $8.7  million  In  sup- 


port of  the  Office  of  the  Sahellan  Relief 
Operation  (OSKO)  established  by  the  FAO. 
In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  UNDP  has 
committed  $500,000  for  seed  purchases  and 
together  with  UNICEF  has  agreed  to  support 
a  water  resources  development  program 
amounting  to  $3.7  mllUon. 

UNICEF  The  total  emergency  relief  as- 
sistance proposed  by  UNICEF  to  be  deUvered 
to  the  Sahellan  zone  In  1974  (subject  to 
receipt  of  special  contrlbutiona)  is  $7.3  mil- 
lion. Including  $280,000  for  child  feeding; 
$1.0  million  for  child  health  sui^liee;  $5.6 
million  for  distribution  of  food  and  child 
health  services  and  $434,000  for  support  costs. 
Another  $4.1  million  has  been  estimated  for 
UNICEF  rehabiUtaUon  assistance  In  1974 
and  1975.  As  reported  in  the  January,  1974 
edition  of  the  UN  Sahellan  Newsletter, 
UNICEF  has  provided  $205,000  worth  of  re- 
hydration fluids,  bulk  drugs  and  vaccines. 

World  Council  of  Churches  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Its  267  member  churches  srnd  their 
related  agencies  for  $3.5  million  to  assist  de- 
velopment programs  In  the  drought  stricken 
zone. 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  The  Algerian 
Red  Crescent  has  distributed  relief  goods  to 
nomads  during  the  last  three  years  who  have 
moved  from  MaU  and  Niger  Into  southern 
Algeria.  Additional  aid,  particularly  cereals, 
milk  powder  and  protein  rich  foods  Is  needed 
to  continue  relief  efforts. 

International  Development  Research  Cen- 
tre (Ottawa,  Canada)  As  of  February  16, 
1974  It  was  reported  that  the  IDRC  had  pro- 
vided a  grant  of  $141,200  to  the  Ministry  of 
Rural  Economy  In  the  Government  of  Niger 
to  support  an  experiment  In  establishing 
woodlots  near  70  villages  from  which  the 
villagers  may  cut  their  firewood. 

XT.  n,8.  BZ8FONSI 

A.  Federal  Government 
The  U.S.  has  contributed  $1  million  to  the 
PAO  Sahellan  Zone  Trust  Fund.  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  Sahel  thus  far  has  amounted 
to  more  than  $129  million.  Including  over 
500,000  metric  tons  of  food  grains  and  Its 
transport,  other  medical  and  relief  supplies. 
For  fiscal  year  1974  $2,560,000  In  non-food 
aid  has  been  made  available  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  In  the  Sahellan  drought  stricken 
countries.  Food  for  FT74  has  been  estimated 
at  $230,0(X)  metric  tons  with  a  cash  value  ol 
$48  million. 

The  Agency  fop  International  Development 
(AID)  recently  announced  a  new  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  program  in  the  six  Sa- 
hellan countries.  An  Initial  allocation  of  $30 
mUllon  was  made  for  the  new  quickly-Imple- 
mented recovery  type  activities.  Maurice  Wil- 
liams, the  President's  Special  Relief  Coor- 
dinator for  Sub-Sahara  Africa  explained  In 
AID  newsletter  of  February  4,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  recovery  program  Is  to 
assist  each  country  to  expand  Its  capacity  to 
cope  with  existing  emergency  conditions  and 
to  provide  a  base  for  long-term  development 
that  will  reduce  the  ravages  of  the  drought 
.  .  .  The  program  will  concentrate  on  four 
malor  economic  areas:  food  storage  and 
transport;  range  management  and  Irriga- 
tion; agricult\tfal  production;  and  health. 
B.  Voluntary  agetuHea  (ACVAF8  members) 
CAHE  has  recently  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Chad  to  work  In 
that  country.  The  agency  is  sending  a  sur- 
vey team  there  to  determine  what  program 
will  be  devel(^>ed.  It  U  also  working  to 
deepen  600  wells  In  addition  to  the  100  al- 
ready completed  with  a  project  cost  of  $200,- 
000.  CARE  Is  also  surveying  pro^>ects  In 
Niger  and  has  sent  carbOhydnte  disaster 
relief  supplies. 

Catholic  Relief  Servloes-USOC:  CRS  cash 
contributions  to  the  Sahel  have  aznoanted  to 
$1.1  million  so  far,  with  40  percent  of  this 
amovmt  distributed  to  Senegal;  40  percent 
to  Upper  Volta  and  30  percent  for  remaining 
programs,  e.g.  $30,000  to  Carltas/Klger. 


Church  World  Service :  In  response  to  an 
emergency  request,  CWS  supplied  ten  treadle 
sewing  machines,  sewing  materials  and  up 
to  12,000  blankets.  Also,  CWS  purchased 
15.000  pwunds  of  milk  powder  for  shipment 
to  Nlg«r.  F\ands  for  the  purchase  have  come 
from  CROP  who  has  received  $15,300  for  the 
Sahel  emergency. 

Lutheran  World  Relief:  The  date  palm  pest 
eradication  program  valued  at  $40,000  and 
the  seed  distribution  project  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $96,000  are  now  tinderway  In 
the  Sahellan  zone. 

Medical  Assistance  Program  sent  $3,000  to 
Upper  Volta  and  $2,000  to  Mall  for  famine 
relief  to  be  administered  by  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee  recently 
purchased  twenty  five  tons  of  shelled  peanuts 
in  the  area  for  Chad  drought  relief.  The  pea- 
nuts wUl  be  distributed  through  food-for- 
work  projects  In  northern  Chad.  Mennonlte 
Central  Committee  also  plans  to  Initiate  a 
progTEim  to  purchase  food  grains  from  south- 
ern Chad  where  the  harvest  was  relatively 
good  for  redistribution  In  the  north  where 
drought  and  famine  continue  severe.  Trans- 
portation, Including  the  renting  and  pur- 
chasing of  vehicles  to  haul  food  and  medical 
supplies  has  been  Initiated.  Total  value  of 
relief  effort  Is  $173,000  Including  the  value  of 
donations  of  breakfast  mix.  powdered  milk, 
vitamins  and  antibiotics. 

Longer  term  projects  Including  water  con- 
servation projects  such  as  small  dajns,  catch- 
ment basements  and  wells  are  being  planned 
for  the  Abeche  area  In  eastern  Chad.  An  Ir- 
rigation project  for  the  rice  growing  areas 
along  the  Charl  River  Is  planned.  A  technical 
advisor  Is  being  recruited  to  assist  the  di- 
rector of  the  Soclete  Chretlenne  E^vangellque 
du  Tchad,  a  rural  development  program  ol 
the  Protestant  Churches.  Estimated  1974 
cost  for  these  projects  Is  approximately 
$64,000. 

Near  East  FVDundatlon  has  completed  a 
livestock  survey  In  Mall  and  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  scheduling  a  technician  to  spend 
about  six  weeks  In  the  Sahel  area  to  Investi- 
gate specific  services  and  help  that  the 
Foundation  can  contribute  to  one  or  more  of 
the  covm tries  affected  by  the  drought. 

World  Relief  Commission.  Since  last  No- 
vember, approximately  $40,000  has  been  sent 
to  Upper  Volta,  Senegal,  Niger  and  Chad  for 
well  digging  and  grain  purchases.  World  Re- 
lief Commission  has  received  certification 
from  the  Upper  Volta  Government  to  do 
emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation  work. 

American  Oouncll  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service.  At  the  SOth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  held  on  January  24,  the  Board  of 
Directors  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Sahel.  The  orga- 
nizing meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on 
January  25,  1974.  Pastor  Ove  Nielsen  was 
elected  Chairman. 

Arnold  Zandstra  represented  the  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Information  Clearing  House  of 
the  ACTVAFS  on  the  second  phase  of  an  NGO 
Program  Identification  Mission  to  the  Sahel. 
The  Mission,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Interstate  Committee  for  Drought  Control  In 
the  Sahel,  was  to  Identify  local  partners  and 
work  out  proposals  for  NGO  suppKjrt  of  med- 
ium and  long  term  rehabilitation  programs 
In  the  Sahel. 

Mr.  Zandstra  was  bom  In  Hammond,  In- 
diana and  grew  up  on  his  family's  farm  where 
he  gained  considerable  experience  In  the 
practical  aspects  of  farming,  including  gain- 
ing specific  skills  In  planting  and  harvesting 
crops,  supervision  of  farm  help,  managing  a 
beef  feeder  operation,  mechanical  work,  weld- 
ing and  application  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  Zandstra  spent  two  years  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  In  Niger  where  he  worked 
on  construction.  Irrigation,  well-digging,  and 
seml-arld  tropical  agricultural  projects  In 
conjunction    with    work    of   the    Near   East 
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Foundation  and  USAID.  After  raturnlng  to 
th«  Dnlted  States  and  worUng  on  hU  ad- 
vanced degree  Mr.  Zaudstra  returned  to  Niger 
and  West  Africa  In  1973  to  see  what  progress 
bas  been  made  In  the  area  and  re-establish 
contact  with  the  various  projects.  Mr. 
Arnold  Zandstra's  services  for  this  mission 
were  made  available  to  the  Council  through 
the  generosity  of  a  member  agency.  Chris- 
tian Reformed  World  Relief  Committee. 
C  Other  US.  private  efforts 

American  National  Red  Cross  haa  sent  an 
additional  $20,000  to  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  for  Red  Cross  famine  relief  opera- 
tions In  the  drought  stricken  areas  of  .\frlca. 

Project  Relief  is  cooperating  with  Ozfam 
America  In  sponsoring  a  Day  of  Past  on 
Wednesday,  May  1st  In  U.S.  hlRh  .schools  and 
colleges. 

Afrtcare  received  a  grant  of  $260,000  from 
Lilly  Endowment.  Inc.  (Indianapolis)  to  fund 
a  large-scale  well  construction  program  as- 
slstl:ig  drought  stricken  rural  villages,  and  a 
program  to  emphasize  the  development  of 
small-scale  vegetable  gardens. 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  U  raising 
funds  for  the  Famine  Relief  Fund  of  the 
African-American  Labor  Center  to  be  used 
fcr  fixid.  medicines  and  supplies  In  the  SaheL 

v.   VOLUNr.\BV   Al.ENCY   RfiPREStMTATIVEa  IN   THE 
SAHEL 

In  response  to  a  Council  request,  the  fol- 
lowuiK  brief  biographical  sketches  of  mem- 
ber aiie.Kles'  fk-li  repre.seutatives  in  thf 
Sahel  were  received.  Those  n.ny  be  of  lirer- 
eat  to  reader?  It  1.-^  such  rfpre-^entatlves  as 
these  '.vho  uclnilnl.ster,  dlstrlbale.  coordinate, 
etc  .  the  relief  and  rehabilitative  activities. 
American  ORT  Federation 

George  Little  w.;3  bora  In  Noi.sawadox,  Vir- 
ginia ou  December  3,  lii37.  He  served  In  the 
Peace  Corps  from  19ej4-1966  In  Morocco  where 
he  wdfi  respon.aible  for  iour  niedlral  la^is  serv- 
ing iho  rural  area  tAice  the  sl/e  of  Beiyium. 
Mr.  Little  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Port- 
land State  College  Ui  Oregon  and  a  Master  s 
ti  Public  Health  from  the  University  of  Hsi- 
wall  la  19CJ,  under  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice tralnce-hip.  SpecuiiUlng  in  administra- 
tion of  medical  and  public  health  programs, 
he  served  as  Director  of  Comprehend  ve 
Health  Planning  Commission  in  Radford, 
Virginia  before  Joining  American  Ort  Federa- 
tion in  November,  1973.  Presently,  Mr.  Lit- 
tle is  administrator  of  the  American  Ort 
Mother,  Child  Health  Program  in  Niger. 
Catholic  Relief  Servlcses 
Cameroon 

Patrick  A.  Lyons  of  Foxborough.  Mass.  Is  a 
fo„r  year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  ob- 
talued  his  B.A.  degree  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity In  1963  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
there  In  1964.  In  1969,  Mr.  Lyons  Joined  CHS 
for  overseas  duty  In  Senegal  and  later  that 
year  was  transferred  to  Gambia  where  he 
served  until  1971  when  he  became  Program 
Director  of  the  CRS  I>rogram  In  Cameroon 
where  he  is  currently  stationed. 
Senegal 

lUymond  K.  Panczyk  of  Oaone  Park. 
Queens,  N.Y.  graduated  from  Manhattan  Col- 
lege In  New  Tork  In  1955  where  he  received 
bis  BS.  degree  In  psychology.  He  then  Joined 
the  U.S.  Atr  Force  serving  four  years  and 
held  the  rank  of  1st  lieutenant.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  service,  he  resumed  his  stud- 
lea  at  Fordham  University  and  received  a 
Masters  degre«  In  psychology.  Before  Joining 
CBS,  he  worked  as  placement  officer  for  Ford- 
ham  Unlverelty.  In  1961.  Mr.  Panczyk  was  as- 
signed by  CRS  to  Morocco  where  he  distrib- 
uted U.S.  Government  surplus  foods  and 
othe*  relief  materials.  Following  this,  he  was 
assigned  to  CRS  programs  in  Ethiopia. 
Ghana,  Malagasy  and  currently,  Blnc«  1971, 
he  Is  Program  Director  In  Senegal.  In  1973.  he 
a^so   became  Area   Advisor  for   Ave  African 


countrlea  In  connection   with   the  Sahellan 
Drought  Program  of  CRS  . 

Upper  Volta 

W.  Thomas  Kelly  is  a  native  of  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  holds  an  M.A  cegree  from 
the  Thunderblrd  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Management  In  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
Mr.  Kelly  came  t«  work  for  CRS  In  1971  as 
Assistant  In  the  CRS/Senega!  Profram  until 
1973  when  he  «rs  transferred  to  Upper  Volta 
where  he  Is  Cirrently  Program  Director. 

Edward  Seltgman  of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Is  In  Upper  Volta  where  he  Is  a  Project  Su- 
pervisor for  CRS.  A  graduate  of  Middlesex 
High  School  in  Concord.  Mass..  Mr  Sellgman 
holds  a  B  A.  degree  from  Yale  University  In 
New  Haven.  Conn.  Before  Joining  CRS.  he 
Tas  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in  Upper  Volta 
lor  four  years,  during  which  time  he  built 
five  dnins.  and  22  wells  es  well  a.s  super- 
vlsod  the  construction  of  tv,o  s^-hools  and 
a  warehouse. 

Rtchard  J.  Adam  of  Bel>  herttiwn.  Mass. 
Is  a  Progrum  Assistant  tor  CRS  In  Upper 
Volta.  He  holds  n  B  S.  degree  in  accountins: 
from  Western  New  England  College  in  Spring- 
field. Before  Joining  CRS,  Mr  Adam  served 
two  yearo  as  n  Pea.e  Corps  Volunteer  in 
Gambia. 

Lutheran  World  Relief 

Harold  Ot'.cmoellcr  was  b<->m  and  raised  In 
Grand  Island.  Neb.  He  attended  the  Luth- 
eran Concordia  Seminary  In  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
In  1048  he  left  the  United  Slates  for  Ni- 
geria where  he  was  a  missionary.  Dvu'lng 
the  Nlgerla-Blafra  War  In.  196J.  he  v.»ui  la 
charge  of  the  first  seed  distribution  pro- 
gram and  again  In  1971.  Presently,  he  is  di- 
recting the  Lutheran  World  Relief  seed  dis- 
tribution program  In  the  Sahellan  countries. 
He  Is  stationed  in  Jos.  Nigeria. 

Steve  Ottemoeller  was  bom  in  Eket,  Ni- 
geria, where  his  father  Harold  Ottemoeller 
was  a  missionary.  He  completed  high  school 
In  HUlsboro,  Ore.,  and  returi.ed  to  Nigeria 
for  a  short  while  On  his  return  to  the  US. 
In  1972.  Steve  completed  a  course  in  ad- 
vanced heavy  equipment  operation  ;>nd  main- 
tenance at  the  West  Coast  Training  Service. 
Inc.  in  Portland.  Oregon,  so  b«  could  help 
his  father  who  was  then  involved  In  dam 
construction  In  Nigeria.  In  1973  he  Joined 
Lutheran  World  Relief  to  assist  his  father 
In  the  two-year  SiOiellan  seed  distribution 
program  and  is  currenUy  stAtloned  In  Niger. 

Dan  Ottemoeller  lived  in  HUlsboro,  Ore- 
gon until  1962.  when  hla  parenu  went  to 
Africa  and  became  houaeparents  for  the 
Lutheran  Mission  in  Nigeria.  His  family  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  in  1965.  AXtw  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1973,  Dan  Joined  his 
uncle.  Harold  OttemoeUer,  In  the  Lutheran 
World  Relief  seed  distribution  projects 

Dave  Ingold  was  bom  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Wb«a  he  was  six  years  old,  he  went  with 
his  family  to  Nigeria  where  bis  father  be- 
came Field  Secretary  of  the  Church  oC  the 
Brethren  Mission.  He  completed  his  prlman,- 
and  high  school  education  at  Hillcr»st 
School.  Jo».  Nigeria,  graduating  In  1972. 
After  graduation,  he  became  a  driver  train- 
ing Instructor  as  part  of  the  Mission  public 
health  program.  At  the  request  of  Harold 
Ottemoeller.  he  has  Jotned  the  Lntheran 
World  Relief  seed  distribution  project  and 
is  working  in  Niamey,  Niger.  He  Is  engaged 
to  Cheryl  Ottemoeller  who  is  currently  sec- 
retary of  the  Sahellan  program,  based  in 
Jos,  Nigeria. 

Mennoulta  Central  Committee 
Stephen  Penner  la  the  official  reprvseata- 
tive  of  the  Mennonlte  Central  C«ounittee  in 
Chad.  Mr.  Penner  Joined  MCC  as  a  teacher 
In  1971.  After  spending  a  year  in  Belgium 
for  French  language  training,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mulungwisbl,  Zaire,  whers  be 
taught  BagUah  and  a  variety  of  othar  sub- 
jects   la    the    Methodist    secondary    aObool 


there.  He  also  provided  leadership  for  a 
number  of  small  agriculture  projects  au 
tached  to  this  school.  In  November  1973  he 
Wits  transferred  to  Chad  at  MCC's  Represent- 
ative In  that  country.  Mr.  Penner  was  bom 
and  raised  In  California  and  graduated  from 
Pacific  College.  Presuo,  CaUfomla.  with  a 
degree  in  English.  He  is  25  years  old. 


CITIZEN'S  ENERGY  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16-18,  1974,  more  than  1.000  peo- 
ple from  throughout  the  Nation  met  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C. 
for  a  Citizen's  Energy  Conference.  "The 
conference  was  called  to  look  into  the 
structure  of  the  oil  industry,  national 
policy  options,  the  Impact  of  the  crisis 
on  specific  constituencies,  and  legislative 
proposals  and  local  organizing  strategies. 

A  wide  variety  of  Issues  was  di.scussed 
Including  iinetnployment.  clean  nlr  mass 
transit,  alternate  energy  sources,  taxa- 
tion, inflation,  .^trip-mining,  nuclear 
power,  and  utility  rates. 

Organizers  of  the  conference  included 
Msgr.  Geno  Baronl,  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs:  Jerry  Herman,  Center  for 
Community  Change:  Richard  Boone, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial:  Bob  Gal- 
lamore,  Common  Cause;  Jim  Hamilton, 
National  Council  of  Churches:  Hilton 
Hannah,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters, 
AFL-CIO:  William  Lucy,  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  AFL-CIO:  and  Rafe  Pome- 
rance,  Urban  Environmental  Conference. 

Sponsors  Included  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project;  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  American  Friends 
Service;  American  Lung  Associates; 
American  Public  Health  Association: 
Center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities;  the 
Children's  Foundation  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned:  Communities  in  Action  To- 
gether Conservation  JP^ederatlon;  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America;  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities;  D.C.  Lawyers' 
Guild;  Energy  Policy  Project;  Environ- 
mental Action  Foundation;  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Center;  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States;  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights;  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund.  Inc.; 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers; 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  Na- 
tional Student  Association;  National 
Student  Lobby;  National  Urban  League; 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council; 
PUSH:  Project  on  Corporate  Responsi- 
bility; Sierra  Club;  Unitarian  Unlver- 
sallst  Association;  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

U.6.  Congressman  Ronald  Dellttms.  of 
California,  gave  the  kesniote  address  In 
which  he  defined  the  shortage,  the  con- 
flicts It  raises,  and  the  need  for  action. 
He  was  followed  by  the  conference  chair- 
man, Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  BLshop, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York. 

The  first  day  included  speeches  by 
Walter  HeUer,  regents  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Minnesota.  Profes- 
sor Heller  presented  a  documentation  of 
the  Inflationary  economic  effects  of  the 
crisis  and  offered  long-  and  short-term 
solutions.  Barry  Commoner  of  the  Scien- 
tists' insUtute  for  Public  Information 
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told  of  his  concept  of  energy  resources 
^  in  this  coimtry  in  terms  of  private 
nroflts  and  human  needs. 

Thoughts  on  the  impact  of  the  energy 
jjisls  on  people — who  they  are,  what  the 
Issues  are,  where  and  how  to  focus  atten- 
tion and  action— were  given  by  Dorothy 
Height,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women- 
Charles  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the 
Meatcutters  and  Butcher  Workmen, 
awke  on  the  economic  impact  of  the 
crisis  on  labor,  minorities,  and  the  poor. 

Mr  Hayes  was  followed  by  Joel  Schatz, 
from  the  Center  for  Applied  Energetics 
»nd  consultant  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Hi  Schatz  viewed  energy  as  its  affects 
society.  He  offered  a  view  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  energy  lndustr>',  its  uses  and  costs 
as  key  factors  in  inflation  and  controls 
leading  to  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal and  human  needs. 

A  panel  discussion  entitled,  "The  Poll- 
tics  of  Energy— the  energy  companies, 
who  they  are,  what  their  role  is,  and  the 
Government's  role,"  clceed  out  the  first 
daj's session.  The  moderator  of  this  panel 
was  Dave  Freeman  of  tlie  Energy  Policy 
Project.  He  focused  on  options  for  change 
in  the  energy  industry.  Martin  Lobel,  an 
antitrust  lawyer,  commented  on  the 
character  and  structure  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. Dave  Schwartz  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  spoke  on  the  charac- 
ter and  markethig  structure  of  the 
natural  gas  industry.  Author  Christopher 
Rand  discussed  overseas  oil  operations. 
Vic  Reinemer  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  described  the 
process  of  energy  decision  milking. 

The  second  session  opened  with  John 
Hampton  of  the  National  Tenants  Or- 
ganization discussing  strategy  for  pub- 
lic action.  Ralph  Nader  followed  with  his 
views  on  "What  Citizens  Can  Do." 

Several  panel  discussions  followed. 
The  first  was  on  the  energy  Industry. 
Alan  McGowan  from  the  Scientist  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information  was  the 
mcxlerator.  Martin  Lobel  detailed  non- 
competitive characteristics  of  the  energy 
Industry  and  the  uses  of  anti-trust  laws. 
Charles  Porter,  a  former  Congressman 
from  Oregon,  discussed  public  ownership 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Kay  Mc- 
Keough  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee gave  a  presentation  of  alternatives 
and  presented  several  bills  pending  in 
Congress. 

Another  speaker  noting  alternatives  to 
the  structure  of  the  energy  industry  was 
Geoff  Faux  of  the  Elxploratory  Project  for 
Economic  Alternatives.  An  additional  al- 
ternative approach — municipal-owned 
utilities  as  opi>osed  to  the  privately  owned 
utilities — was  offered  by  Alex  Radin  of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association. 
The  topic  of  the  second  panel  was 
meeting  human  needs.  John  Kramer,  a 
professor  at  Georgetown  Law  School,  was 
the  moderator  of  this  panel.  Panelists  in- 
cluded Dorothy  Newman  of  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies.  She 
gave  statistical  data  on  the  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  people's  real  fuel  needs. 
Bill  Lynch,  from  the  National  Coimcil 
on  Public  Service  Employment,  gave 
statistics  on  unemployment  and  argued 
tor  q;>ecific  legislation  and  for  more  pub- 


lic service.  Public  interest  lawyer  Tersh 
Boasberg  spoke  of  source  of  money  for 
the  poor  for  fuel  use.  Brownie  Carson, 
Housing  Insulation  in  Maine,  and  John 
Hampton,  National  Tenant  Organization, 
presented  a  picture  of  the  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  housing. 

The  next  panel  discussion  suggested 
areas  for  citizens  action.  Bert  DeLeeuw 
of  the  Movement  for  Economic  Justice 
was  moderator.  PanelisUi  included  Rich- 
ard Harmon  of  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation;  Wade  Rathke,  from  the 
Arkansas  Commimity  Organization  for 
Reform  Now;  Maggie  Kuhn  of  the  Grey 
Panthers,  a  senior  citizens  group;  and 
BiU  Hill  from  the  Fraternal  Association 
of  Steel  Haulers. 

The  final  panel  gave  a  legislative 
overview.  The  moderator  was  Jack 
Moskovitz  of  Common  Cause.  He  spoke 
on  tax  policies  toward  the  oil  compa- 
nies. A  discussion  of  the  long-range  view 
of  energy  production  considerations  now  • 
being  affected  by  legislative  and  indus- 
trj'  efforts  was  offered  by  Joe  Browler 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Center. 
Leonard  Lesser  of  the  Center  for  the 
Community  Change,  spoke  of  human 
needs,  legislation,  and  the  energy  crisis. 

The  conference  concluded  with  a  sum- 
mary and  prospectus  by  Barbara  Wil- 
liam of  the  Coalition  for  Human  Needs 
and  Budget  Proprietaries  and  conference 
cochairperson. 

The  Citizen's  Energy  Conference  was 
a  most  important  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  continuing  national  dis- 
cussion of  the  energy  crisis.  I  congratu- 
late the  organizers  and  sponsors  of  and 
the  participants  in  the  Citizen's  Energy 
Conference  and  commend  them  for  their 
contribution  to  a  national  dialog  on  the 
energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  February  18.  1974.  article 
on  the  conference  In  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  February  17,  1974.  article  from 
the  Washington  St£u--News;  a  March  22, 
1974,  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
an  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  and  an  article  from  the  publi- 
cation Energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Energy  Hardship  Mat  Com£,  National 
Conference  Tou) 

(By  Adam  Shaw) 

Washington-area  households,  businesses 
and  institutions  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful so  far  In  implementing  energy-con- 
serving measures,  largely  because  of  an  un- 
seasonably warm  winter,  according  to  a  study 
released  yesterday  by  the  Washington  Cen- 
ter for  Metropolitan  Studies,  a  local  non- 
profit research  group. 

But  should  the  coming  summer  be  long 
and  hot  and  the  ensiling  winter  long  and 
cold,  the  study  warned,  "a  much  more  heroic 
conservation  effort  (wUl  be  required)  In 
order  to  escape  severe  dislocations  of  life 
and  work." 

The  energy  question  also  brought  together 
nearly  1,000  people  yesterday  at  the  Shore - 
ham  Hotel,  representing  widely  diverse  civic, 
environmental,  labor  and  church  groups 
from  around  the  nation.  They  discussed  "A 
Crisis  of  Power,"  which  they  said  meant  not 
only  an  energy  shortage  but  also  a  crisis 
caused  by  those  in  power. 


The  Washington-area  study,  made  by 
Colin  Waters,  a  former  member  of  the 
United  Planning  Organl2ation,  was  com- 
piled by  "Interviewing  key  officials  and  execu- 
tives responsible  for  energy  concerns 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area,"  as  weU 
as  private  citizens  and  btislnessmen.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  be  a  comprehensive  survey, 
its  author  said,  but  rather  a  "first  look"  at 
the  energy  problem  in  the  area. 

The  study  reports  that  whUe  energj-  saving 
measures  such  as  the  trend  toward  smaller 
cars,  the  lowering  of  thermostats,  and  car 
pcx)Ung  have  been  successful  so  far.  they 
win  no  longer  be  effective  in  the  future  un- 
less "the  balancing  act"  klud  of  "relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  production  and 
distribution  of  .  .  .  energy"  U  somehow 
&  Ived. 

Hints  of  possible  future  hardship,  the 
studv  said,  are  drops  in  bales  notably  in 
businesses  dependent  on  customers  using 
automobiles,  such  as  real  eitai*.  suburban 
EupermarkeU).  restaurants  aad  tourist- 
related  operations. 

•Now  IS  the  time  to  begin  laying  careful 
plans  for  the  management  of  the  area's  en- 
ergv  needs  over  the  long  haul,"  the  study 
said,  and  not  to  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  a  warm  winter  more  or  less 
easilv  survived. 

The  emphasis  on  long-term  planning  was 
also  a  recurring  theme  at  the  Citizens  En- 
ergy Conference  at  the  Shoreham.  which  in- 
cluded groups  as  diverse  as  the  Sierra  Club. 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Fraternal 
Association  of  Steel  Haulers  and  the  Grey 
Panthers,  a  senior  citizens'  action  group. 

Wade  Rathke,  wganlzer  of  an  Arkansas 
civic  group  called  ACORN  that  has  cam- 
paigned against  the  Arkansas  Power  and 
Lleht  company,  said  he  came  to  tell  people 
how  his  group  succeeded  in  mobilizing  sup- 
port from  the  legislature,  and  also  to  learn 
how  other  groups  were  faring. 

"The  Issue  now  is  simply  keeping  people 
working  and  keeping  them  warm,"  arxd 
Rathke,  whose  group  took  on  the  utUlty  firm 
over  the  Issues  of  rates  and  pollution.  "But 
the  I'ssues  we  must  aU  look  to  are  not  to  Just 
put  things  on  paper,  but  to  get  people  motol- 
llzed  and  working  to  see  the  energy  crisis  Is 
not  Just  waiting  Li  line  at  gas  pumps,  but 
that  It  will  affect  our  whole  lives." 

William  J.  HIU,  the  burly  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Association  of  Steel  Haulers,  said, 
"my  purpose  here  Is  to  help  get  more  people 
Involved  to  get  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts rolled  back." 

The  three-day  conference  was  attended  by 
persons  who  ranged  from  little  old  women 
in  tennis  shoes  and  bearded  activists  to  pln- 
Btrlpe-sultcd  lawyers.  It  was  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  one  of  the  area's  universities  but 
had  to  DC  moved  to  the  Shoreham.  costing 
the  organizers  about  $25,000,  they  said.  All 
the  universities  were  cloeed  on  weekends  to 
conserve  fuel. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

TTD-VT   CONStTMERS  ORGANIZK   ENERGT- 
CRISIS   COtrNTERATTACK 

(By  Monty  Hoyt) 

Washington. — Fed  up  with  shortages  of 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oU,  dismayed 
over  rising  oil  company  profits  and  splral- 
Ing  utility  rates,  and  abandoned,  they  say, 
by  a  government  that  has  forgotten  about 
them,  U.S.  consumers  are  organizing  to  make 
their  voices  b«aKl. 

One  of  the  widest  cross  sections  of  Amer- 
ican public  interest  ever  assembled  has  Just 
met  In  Washington  for  a  citizens'  energy  con- 
ference to  dlacuae  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion. 

"The  energy  crisis  is  really  touching  every- 
body," says  Bert  DeLeeuw,  coordinator  of 
the  Movement  for  Economic  Justice,  one  of 
137  sponsoring  organizations  for  Citizen's 
Forum. 
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"What  AC  are  trying  to  do  Is  build  a  move- 
ment of  organized  people- somethln^;  that 
goes  beyond  the  narrower  Inteiest-s  of  the 
earlier  civil  rights  nKivemeat.  the  peace 
movement,  welfare  rights  groups,  or  ten- 
ants' rights  organizations. 

"The  energy  crlsLs  and  Its  sub-effects — 
fuel  shortages,  rising  pri.'es.  utility  rate  hikes 
and  the  like  -are  issues  that,  can  pull  c. cry- 
body  together."  he  states 

n,OW    Or^    INFi>RMA"ICV 

Another  conference  r,rganl7Pr  told  The 
Monitor,  'There  Is  ro:ifu<;ion  of  the 
facts  behind  the  energy  crisis  Already  the 
crlsU  is  beint;  used  as  an  excuse  for  revers- 
ing recent  giilns  for  environment h!  protec- 
tion and  social  and  econmnlc  justice.  Ther"  Is 
a  real  need  for  citizen.^  'o  I'et  Informed  nhotit 
the  cuu.scs  t'f  the  crisis  and  to  find  wav.'i  to 
gain  acce.ss  for  citizen  pnrtlcipal  '.-'n  !n  energy 
policy  decLslons."  .savs  Barbara  Wllllani^^,  ex- 
ecutive director  for  the  Coalition  for  Human 
Needs  and  Budget  Prlorlti.^o 

More  than  I.IOO  deleente'^  ha\p  returned 
home  \^lthout  a  gr:ind-scale  national  sTat- 
egy  That  tvas  nor  the  nurpos"  confere'ice 
sponsors  say.  But  n  fl'.w  uf  Information  from 
local  r.rganlzatton.s  through  a  national  clear- 
inghouse and  hnc'k  out  to  the  varlou.s  inter- 
e.st  groups  hii.'i  l^rc  -n 

I 


act  the  current  muItlmlUlon-doUar  adver- 
tising campaign  of  the  energy  industry: 

"This  media  onslaught  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies has  been  the  meet  massive  industrial 
propaganda  campaign  In  o\ii  history."  says 
Prank  Qreer  of  Public  Interest  Communica- 
tions. "The  public  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  one-way  communications  systems  In  our 
country.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  now  is  for 
citizens  to  begin  responding  to  media  to 
thl.'?  bla.sed  view  of  things." 
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of  1  '.creasing  the  "net"  energy  available  to 
the  consumer.  He  also  said  that  some  of  thij 
revenue  could  be  used  to  aid  the  lower- 
UKome  people  who  are  hardest  hit  by  in! 
creased  gasoline  prices. 


OIVXBSX    ACnONB 

"How  many  groups  can  afford  to  send 
delegations  to  Washington  to  try  to  Influence 
Congress?  It's  not  on  their  turf  and  Ifs  not 
from  a  position  of  strength.  It's  our  hope  this 
citizen  movement  wUl  k«ep  people  at  home, 
broadening  out.  applying  pressure  tn  board 
rooms,  city  halls,  and  commission  hearings 
at  the  local  level  where  they  can  deliver  a 
real    punch,"   one    coordinator   states. 

The  actions  being  planned  at  the  grass- 
roots level  are  nearly  as  diverse  as  the  groups 
represented  here: 

"We  have  advocated  that  the  oU  Industry 
ought  to  be  nationalized."  says  Hilton  E. 
Hanna.  International  vice-president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters.  "But  more  Im- 
mediately. oU  depletion  allowances  should  be 
ended  and  there  should  be  a  rollback  in  gas- 
oline prices." 

Mii.rr.\Nnr  planned 
"We're  concerned  that  corporations  are 
using  the  energy  crisis  to  ease  off  on  affrma- 
tlve  action  (programs  for  improving  the  Job 
status  of  women  and  minorities],"  says  Judy 
Llghtfoot,  chairman  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation of  Women.  "At  times  of  crisis,  minori- 
ties and  women  lose  the  moet  ground.  We 
plan  to  be  extremely  militant  to  see  that  this 
doesn't  happen." 

"We're  outraged — at  the  excess  profits  of 
the  oU  companies,"  says  M&ggle  Kuhn  of 
the  Gray  Panthers  (a  national  senior  citi- 
zens organization ) 

"We're  getting  militant  because  we're  suf- 
fering," says  Joseph  Davis,  another  Oray 
Panther.  "The  elderly  and  other  people  on 
fixed  Incomes  are  the  hardest  hit  by  Inflation 
and  the  energy  crisis.  It  becomes  difficult 
even   to   afford    fuel   and   groceries." 

The  many  disparate  groups  have  aijreed 
to  "keep  heating  things  up"  at  the  local 
level:  Some  will  be  applying  pressure  to  city 
halls,  the  congressional  delegations,  and 
other  elected  ofllclals  for  relief  against  run- 
away energy  prices  and  oU  company  profits; 
some  will  be  demonstrating  against  utility 
companies  and  testifying  at  rate-hike  hear- 
ings; some  will  take  aim  at  the  oil  companies 
themselves. 

"The  energry  shortage  could  result  in  some 
communittes  getting  tax  reform,"  says 
Lionel!  Castillo,  city  comptrtrtler  of  Houiton. 
"There's  no  reason  why  energy  company 
properties  should  not  be  yielding  higher 
revenues  for  cities." 

ttXDlA   ONBLAtraHT 

other  groups  will  be  seeking  public  serv- 
ice time  on  tele'vlslon  and  radio  'to  counter- 


IProm   the  Wu.shlngton  Star-News,   Feb    17. 
1974) 
Onf  Miliion  Job  Loss  SttN 
(By  John  C.  White) 
A    two-ri.iv    '-onference    to    explore    citizen 
ttinut  Into  the  !<atlon's  enerpv  pi  llcles  began 
ye,<iterday  with  eco.-.oml^t  Walter  Heller  pre- 
dU'tlng   an    Increas"    in    unemployment    this 
year  of  "at  lea.st  2  percent  or  around  2  mil- 
lion" worker.s 

A"i;  ut  700  people  representing  social  ac- 
tlvl.st  group'--,  ihurches.  cur.stmiers  and  en- 
vlronment.il  groups  are  atter-d'nit  the  c.m- 
ference  at  the  Sh-ireham  Hotel  deslgr-ed  to 
also  examine  the  origins  and  Impact  of  the 
current  energy  crisis. 

Heller,  prcfessor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  a  frriner  <  halrman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  .■\dvl.sers,  aLso 
predicted  that  inflation  will  .ontlnue  a;id 
that  tlie  T.rntted  Stctes  -.vlll  experl?nce  a 
"fairly  mild  recession". 

He  said  the  nation  could  expect  a  drop  In 
prodvicton  output  for  the  next  cutiple  of 
fiscal  quarters  A  recession  Is  convention. illy 
defined  as  a  decline  In  gross  national  product 
for  tw)  or  more  consecutive  quarters 

Heller  suggested  an  Increase  In  the  ex- 
emptions under  the  federal  Income  tax  as 
short-t»rm  relief  for  Inflation.  In  the  long 
run.  Heller  said,  the  government  should 
order  a  rollback  of  wholesale  crude  oil  pries 
rather  than  an  excess-profits  tax  on  the  oil 
Industry. 

Barbara  Williams,  the  conference  vice 
chairman,  said  the  goal  of  the  conference  Is 
two-fold:  "We  must  find  ways  to  increase  the 
chances  for  citizen  participation  In  energy 
policy  decisions  and  we  must  find  and  share 
the  Information  we  need  In  order  to  decide 
wisely." 

Another  of  yesterday's  opening  speakers. 
Rep.  Ronald  Dellums.  D-Callf  .  linked  the  oil 
shortage  with  Unitea  States  military  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  frequent  critic  of  U.S.  military  decisions^ 
Dellums  said  that  the  energy  shortage  Is  the 
"last  major  economic  legacy  of  the  over-all 
distortions  br.ught  about  by  10  years  of 
direct  United    •    •    ♦. 

Dellums,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Forces  Subcommittee,  said  that  65.000 
barrels  of  fuel  a  day  are  diverted  for  military 
use  In  Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  strongest  critics  of  the  oil  c  m- 
panles  to  speak  yesterday  was  Barry  Com- 
moner, environmentalist  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Scientists  Institute  for  Public 
Information. 

"The  oil  compar.les  have  created  an  energy 
crisis  Just  as  though  it  were  another  cam- 
paign of  full  page  advertisements  or  t.levl- 
slon  spectaculars — and  with  the  same  goals 
In  mind:    more  profit,"  Commoner  said. 

Commoner,  who  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  Is  a  true  gasoline  shortage,  suggested 
the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry^  "The 
i:atlon  needs  oil,  but  It  doesn't  need  the  oil 
companies,"  Commoner  said.  He  added  that 
oil  Industry  workers  "can  have  good  Jobs 
working  for  a  pu'jllcly  owned  agency— the 
TVA  proved  that." 

Finally,  Joel  Schatz,  an  energy  consultant 
to  Oregon,  called  for  a  uniform  tax  levied 
on  the  potential  energy  content  of  all  energy 
sources  at  the  place  of  extraction  and  an 
extraction  tax  placed  on  the  removal  of  raw 
materials. 
Schatz  said  that  this  would  have  the  effect 


(From  the  Los  Armeies  Times.  Mar.  22.  19741 

CTtizen's  Gaoui's  Find  Cai-se  -Enerct 

Crisis 

1  By  Jacques  Leslie) 

VVashincton.—  'You  don't  have  to  know 

what   the  whole  octopus  looks  like  to  start 

'hopping  at  a  fe*-  tentacles." 

A.-med  with  that  phUosophy,  Wade  Rathke 
2.5-year-old  chief  organizer  of  the  ArkansM 
Commtuilty  Cr-.-anlzation  for  Reform  New 
has  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  com- 
pMcated.  confusing  e.icrgy  field  and  gotten 
ro-.uI  s. 

Orgmized  less  than  four  year  ago,  ACORN 
an  Arkansas  public  interest  group  represent- 
ing 4,700  low-and  middle-ln?ome  families" 
decided  last  September  to  fight  construction 
jf  T  2.fl00-megfiwa't  power  plant  proposed  by 
'■  !ie  Arkansas  Po ait  &  Light  Co 

Qu?«tlonlng  the  need  for  the  plant  and 
citing  probable  crop  damage  because  of 
s-.lfur  eml'slons  from  the  plant.  ACORN  pro- 
tested to  state  agencies,  organized  a  partial 
consumer  energy  boyr-ott,  and  appealed  to 
the  power  compatiys  stockholders,  including 
several  private  universities 

As  a  re'iult.  Rathke  estimates  that  ACORN 
now  stands  a  better  than  even  chance  of 
preventing  the  plant  from  being  buUt.  And  if 
it  Is  constructed  environmental  safeguardii 
not  originally  platined  probably  will  be 
Included. 

Given  the  tremendous  demand  for  new 
energy  sources,  "one  would  have  thought  our 
position  would  be  extremely  unpopular" 
Rathke  said. 

Using  similar  methods,  hundreds  of  other 
public  Interest  groups  across  the  country  ar« 
trying  to  emulate  ACORN'S  success.  They  an 
devoting  much  of  their  resources  to  lobbying 
and  educating  the  public  on  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Representing  widely  divergent  Interest*, 
the  groups  seem  united  only  In  the  assump- 
tion that  In  their  drive  to  end  fuel  shorta(;es 
neither  the  oil  Industry  nor  the  government 
Is  protecting  the  public  Interest. 

The  public  Interest,  however,  is  not  always 
easy  to  define.  And  the  already  apparent  dis- 
agreement on  methods  and  goals  among  the 
groups  reflects  that.  Consequently,  local  and 
state  groups  with  limited  goals  seem  to  have 
had  more  Impact  so  far  than  national  one*. 
"We're  a  long  way  from  a  national  strat- 
egy "  Rathke  said.   "If  we  knew  what  the 
solution  was  to  the  whole  thing,  we'd  say  It" 
Piibllc    Interest    groups    involved    In    the 
energy  field   range  from  established  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  Common 
Cause    to    a    two-month-old    San   Francisco 
group  called  Electricity  and  Gas  for  People, 
which   was   formed   to  fight  a   rate  Increase 
requested  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Most 
public    Interest   groups   in    the   energy  field 
appear  to  operate  on  a  local  level. 

A  listing  of  a  fraction  of  the  organizations 
sponsoring  a  recent  citizens'  energy  confer- 
ence in  Washington  suggests  the  dlverBltj 
of  the  groups:  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  American  Lung  Assn.,  Concerned 
Citizens  of  the  Delaware  Valley.  Fraternal 
Assn.  of  Steel  Haulers.  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
National  Consumers  Congress,  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization.  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  War  Tax  Resistance,  World 
Federalists. 

"Everyone's  self-interest  is  hit  with  the 
energy  issue,"  said  Jim  Ooodell,  one  of  the 
conference  coordinators.  "Workers  are  laid 
off.  Environmentalists  see  their  gains  of  the 
last  few  years  being  rolled  back.  Consumers 
have  to  pay  more.  Poor  folks  are  hit  hanler 
than  anyone  else. 

'"The  civil  rights  movement,  by  comparison, 
only  directly  affected  people  who  "were  being 
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i^scrlmlnated  against.  Some   others  became 
interested  essentially  because  they  were  good 

people." 

Though  the  citizen's  energy  conference 
drew  minliiial  national  publicity.  It  attracted 
more  than  1,000  people  representing  about 
200  groups.  Organizers  mar.aged  to  raise 
$25,000  In  a  month  and  a  half  before  the 
conference  began. 

■The  energy  crisis  is  so  amorphous  an 
Issue,"  said  John  Franzen,  a  conference  co- 
ordinator. "Ifs  not  like  the  Vietnam  war, 
which  was  relatively  clearcut  and  simple. 
Energy  Includes  not  only  the  oil  companies 
and  oU  prices  and  gasoline  lines,  but  also 
international  relations,  coal,  nuclear  energy, 
alternate  fuels  and  alternate  life-styles. 

"I  can't  Imagine  some  vast  organization 
putting  together  a  movemeut  on  energy. 
What  Is  needed  is  all  these  groups  looking 
out  for  their  concerns  but  looking  at  them 
in  terms  of  energy." 

Typical  of  groups  which  have  done  exac'-ly 
that  Is  the  Chicago-based  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation,  organized  five  years  ago  by  the 
late  Saul  Alinsky  and  now  run  by  Dick  Har- 
mon. The  foundation  Is  training  teachers 
and  clergy  In  several  cities  lu  the  Eastern 
United  States  to  lead  citizens'  action  groups 
against  corporations  and  government. 

"Running  through  what  we  do  Is  the  sense 
that  American  cltlzetis  and  consumers  are 
powerless,  are  ready  to  do  something  but 
don't  know  what  to  do  and  are  looking  for 
handles,"  Harmon  said.  "A  good  handle  from 
our  point  of  view  is  training  citizen  leaders 
on  how  to  conduct  these  rights. 

"People  are  getting  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic education,  courtesy  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, the  banks  and  Nlzon.  Everybody  is 
talking  money." 

Some  radical  groups  think  the  energy  issue 
can  be  used  to  build  political  coalitions.  "We 
welcome  the  energy  crisis  in  the  sense  that 
It's  the  kind  of  issue  that's  going  to  show 
people  they  have  a  common  program,"  said 
Bert  DeLeeuw  of  the  Washington-based 
Movement  for  Economic  Justice,  which 
focuses  on  building  local  coalition  groups  to 
gam  power  on  economic  issues.  "The  energy 
crisis  points  out  v.-hat  a  maldistribution  of 
resources  there  is  In  this  country." 

A  San  Francisco  group  called  Public  In- 
terest Conmiunlcations  has  produced  tele- 
vision, radio  and  newspaper  advertisements 
"designed  to  answer  the  propaganda  we've 
been  getting  from  the  oil  and  utility  com- 
panies." said  Roger  Hlckey,  PIC's  broadcast 
coordinator. 

PIC  is  a  nonprofit  advertising  agency 
which  previously  made  ads  for  groups  with 
causes  such  as  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war  and  support  for  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Union.  PIC  financed  the  ads  In  its  latest 
campaign  with  more  than  $6,000  solicited 
from  foundations  and  individuals  and  re- 
ceived help  from  professional  ad  men. 

Arguing  that  Its  television  and  radio  ads 
should  be  shown  under  the  broadcast  indus- 
try's "faimeas  doctrine,"  PIC  representatives 
will  offer  them  to  networks  and  local  stations. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commisaton  gives  strength  to 
PIC'S  argument.  In  litigation  brought  by 
another  public  interest  group,  the  Washlng- 
ton-baaed  Media  Access  Project,  the  PCC 
denied  that  broadcasters  must  run  ads  to 
counter  those  spwnsored  by  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.  advocating  a  utility  rate  Increase. 
The  Media  Access  Project  Is  now  involved  In 
other  kinds  of  litigation  to  challenging 
energy  companies'  advertising  practices. 

Despite  the  success  of  some  of  these 
groups.  It  la  doubtful  that  an  "energy  move- 
ment" comparable  to  the  antiwar  and  civil 
rights  movements  of  the  past  wUl  emerge, 
since  public  Interest  groups  do  not  agree  on 
solutions. 

One  subject  of  conflict  la  fuel  pricing.  Typ- 
ically, organizations  repiuueiitlng  poor  people 
mod  consumera  favor  a  rollback  In  the  price 


or  crude  oil  because  they  believe  their  con- 
stituents will  suffer  unduly  from  high  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  environmentalists 
oppose  a  rollback  because  high  prices  dis- 
courage energy  consumption  and  promote 
development  of  alternate  sources. 

On  the  national  level,  groups  such  as  Com- 
mon Catise  and  Ralph  Nader's  organizations 
are  developing  energy  lobbying  arms.  Com- 
mon Cause  plans  to  concentrate  on  monitor- 
ing actt'vltles  of  the  proposed  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

Public  interest  groups  have  not  yet  had  any 
major  Impact  on  energy  policy  at  the  nation- 
al level.  Spokesmen  for  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
(D-Callf.)  and  Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  (D- 
Callf.)  both  say  public  interest  groups  have 
exerted  little  pressure  so  far  in  formulating 
energy  legislation. 

While  Federal  Energy  Office  Director  Wil- 
liam E.  Simun  has  organized  advisory  com- 
mittees, two  of  which  represent  environ- 
mental and  consumer  interests,  the  commit- 
tees so  far  have  met  only  two  or  three  times 
each. 

"There  Is  a  little  early  restlessness,"  said 
Lee  "White,  a  representative  of  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  on  the  FEO  consumer 
committee.  "If  we  think  we're  being  used,  I 
think  the  whole  damn  crowd  Is  going  to 
quit." 

One  of  the  few  groups  organized  specifical- 
ly to  deal  with  energy  Is  the  Energy  Policy 
Project  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  began  In 
September,  1972,  with  a  •S.S  million  Ford 
grant. 

"Our  purpose  Is  to  pull  together  all  the 
pieces  of  the  energy  puzzle  and  lay  out  the 
policy  options  to  the  country."  said  the  proj- 
ect's director,  David  Freeman,  a  former 
White  Hotise  energy  adviser. 


Citizens  Guide  to  Eneicy — No  More 
Messiahs 

(By  Charley  Lerrigo) 

Washington,  D.C. — "In  a  way.  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  doesn't  exist,"  the  govern- 
ment worker  said,  calmly. 

It  was  an  unsettling  remark,  because  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  made,  participants 
in  a  Citizen's  Energy  Conference  here  Feb. 
16-18,  were  mostly  persons  dedicated  to 
making  the  government  and  big  business 
accountable  to  America.  How  can  you  fight 
something  that  isn't  really  there? 

Those  who  came,  more  than  1,100  In- 
dividuals from  137  organizations  and  45 
states,  had  been  called  to  examine  the 
"energy  crisis"  as  a  crisis  of  p)ower.  Most  of 
them  shared  an  analysis  that  this  time  the 
great  American  rip-off  was  making  the  most 
middle  class  American  angry,  that  the  poor 
were  hurting  even  more,  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  clearly  favoring  cor- 
porate energy,  and  that  a  change  in  life 
style  was  being  called  for.  But  how  to  go 
about  all  that? 

One  approach,  mightily  stressed  during 
the  three  days,  was  to  push  for  legislative 
reform  and  control,  to  try  to  make  the 
government  rectify  the  inequities.  The  FEO 
was  one  obvious  target.  The  workshop 
session  on  the  FEO  Illustrated  the  difficulty 
of  adopting  that  approach. 

"What  the  FEO  worker  who  said  his  agency 
wasn't  a  reality  meant,  was  that  "every 
one  I  know  on  my  level  Is  on  the  payroll  of 
another  government  agency."  Simon  himself 
Is  stUl  a  deputy  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Even  Ralph  Nader's  people  are  having  dif- 
ficulty finding  out  what's  happening  inside 
the  FEO.  "I  can't  get  guidelines  from  the 
FEO  on  conflicts  of  interest,"  complained 
Nader  worker  Gary  DeLoss.  "I  can't  get  bio- 
graphies on  any  but  a  few  of  the  workers. 
There  are  no  organizational  charts  and  no 
telephone   directories   for   the   Office." 

What  that  means,  he  explained.  Is  that 


"Simon  is  really  a  czar.  He  wi;id.'?  up  making 
unilateral  decisions." 

ACCOrNTABILITY  WANTED 

There  is  a  widespread  desire  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  to  build  accountability  into  the 
FEO,  It  was  reported.  S.  2776  would  turn  the 
FEO  Into  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion (FEA),  an  agency  supposedly  set  up 
for  18  months.  Dan  Dreyfus  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  however,  told  the  work- 
shop that  "It's  clear  the  Administration  views 
Simons'  offcce  as  aa  o:. going  thing."  Dre>fas 
sa:d  he  didn't  know  anyone  who  would  be 
"ofi"ended"  by  S.  2776. 

Yet,  the  issue  of  consumer  access  to  the 
new  FEA  was  posed  as  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  citizens'  advisory  groups 
structured  into  the  current  FEO  will  have 
its  third  meeting  this  March — and  has  funds 
to  meet  only  four  times  a  year.  In  the  new 
FEA,  the  citizens'  and  Industry  advisory 
groups  will  meet  separately  (a  provision  the 
Nader  group  would  like  to  see  clianged). 
Given  the  numerous  Interlocks  private  in- 
dustry already  has  with  government.  It  does 
not  look  too  good  for  the  consvimer  voice. 

What  the  members  of  Congress  are  faced 
with,  though.  Is  the  prospect  of  either  a 
superslze  FEA  accountable  on  paper,  or  con- 
tinued formulation  of  the  country's  energy 
policy  by  the  White  Hotise.  "Congress  had 
never  been  more  confused,"  conference  dele- 
gates were  told,  "and  more  receptive  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  ..."  What  the  delegates  were 
also  told  was  that,  public  opinion  or  not. 
Congress  1=  going  to  take  some  kind  of  ac- 
tion. By  November,  the  word  was. 

Ifs  not  Just  Congress  that  is  on  the  hook. 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  also  need  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public  eye.  One  of  the  more 
Interesting  bills  reported  on  during  the  citi- 
zens' energy  gathering  was  that  of  Sen. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.  Wash.).  His  bill, 
S.  2506,  would  create  a  national  oil-gas  cor- 
poration and  give  major  benefits  to  the  In- 
dependent oil  producers — a  good  slap  In  the 
face  of  the  oil  majors.  Yet  his  bill  would  also 
put  more  energy  policy  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Power  Ccmmisslon. 

The  FPC  has  already  demonstrated  which 
side  It  Is  coming  down  on.  In  1961,  after  the 
commission  had  approved  a  $4  billion  rate 
increase  for  natural  gas  distributors,  it  was 
discovered  that  FPC  chairman  John  Nas- 
slkas  had  mlsreported  an  FPC  staff  survey 
to  Justify  the  Increase  (AR,  Jan.  21,  1974). 
The  discrepancy  between  the  FPC  commis- 
sioner's report  and  the  actual  staff  survey 
was  uncovered  with  the  help  of  a  pubUc, 
natural  gas  producing  network.  Unfortu- 
nately, FPC  staff  member  David  Schwarz  re- 
ported that  opposition  between  producers 
and  distributors  of  nattiral  gas  has  "com- 
pletely evaporated."  It  seems  that  the  dis- 
tributors and  producers,  who  once  counter- 
balanced each  other  to  consumer  benefit,  are 
now  exchanging  some  functions. 

INDrSTRT    ALLT 

"The  FPC  used  to  be  an  agency  which 
regulated  In  the  public  Interest."  complained 
Schwarz.  "Since  1968,  they  have  gone  down- 
hlU.  Now  they  want  to  deregulate  the  in- 
dustry .  .  .  And  they  are  not  being  sim- 
plistic. They  think  they  are  serving  the  pub- 
Uc by  protecting  private  industry." 

The  Magnuson  bill,  and  other  calls  for  na- 
tionalization of  the  energy  companies,  also 
came  under  attack  from  a  more  common 
criticism.  As  Geoffrey  Faux,  a  local  organizer 
from  Maine,  put  it,  "I  dont  want  to  ex- 
change Exxon  for  Nlxxon."  The  distrust  of 
legislative  and  administrative  remedies  sug- 
gested another  approach. 

Martin  Lobel.  noted  Washington  attorney, 
argued  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  oil  majors 
by  anti-trust  suits — the  Judicial  route  to  re- 
form. But  Lobel  could  only  smile  when  Faux 
pointed  out  that  Standard  Oil  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  government  once  before. 
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bvTh™e  E»on  '^"  °"*  ^'"'''"^  ^  *°*'     '"^"*"  Education,   and  Employment,  of     be  needed  on  this  subject  in  the  next  Oon- 

"What  caix  I  8»y?"  Lobel  commented  later      ^^"^  ^^^!f  ?T!P^^^^  °"  Veterans'  Af-      Pe«-  The  veterans  themselves  can  Ul  affort 

"Tou  lust  have  to  keep  at  It  .°'^"''"^  '*""•     fairs  conducted  hearings  on  educational     "^"^  «^ouJd  not  be  expected  to  wage  thh 

It  was  that  way  at  the  conXerenoe:   A  lot     benefits  to  veterans.  I  had  the  prlvUege    t^^^r^^^HonMln*^?,,?  ^^°  ^""f*'  ^  '^• 

of  solutions,   some   or   them  contradictory.     Of    presenUng    testimony    to    that   sub-     IT.  f*:?!!:.*r??"?_°_°?*^.P"*P***'."»  Slant 

committee.  I  would"  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  my  statement  with  my 
collea^es  and  asic  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  state- 


Economist  Walter  Heller  told  the  people  that 
an  excess  profits  tax  was  not  the  way  to  stop 
the  oil  crisis,  and  that  the  price  roU  back 
being  posed  was  the  best  of  possible  solu- 
tions. A  little  later.  Ralph  Nader  charged 
that  Sen.  Jackson's  proposed  price  roll  back 
was  a  "phony"  (as  It  could  be  changed  later) . 
Joel  Schatz.  energy  consultant  to  the  state 
of  Oregon,  came  forth  with  his  theory  of 
"Cosmic  Economics"  arguing  that  the  best 
way  to  slow  down  the  wasting  of  energy  re- 
sources Is  to  push  the  prices  still  higher 
(with  appropriate  checks  so  that  the  energy 
companies  do  not  simply  get  higher  profits) . 
Christopher  Fland,  former  oil  executive  now 
writing  a  book  on  big  oil,  argued  as  effec- 
tively that  the  oU  majors  are  more  concerned 
with  control  of  volume  than  of  price. 

(Plve  days  after  the  conference  closed, 
some  of  the  nation's  major  oU  companies 
announced  they  were  reducing  their  Imports 
of  crude  oil  because  they  were  unhappy  with 
FEO  directives  to  sell  surplus  crude  to  crm- 
panle??  with  lc«s  reserves  ) 

Conference  leaders  s^rke  glowingly  of  the 
"human  ener>;;v"  being  created  at  the  three- 
day  gathering,  hailed  It  as  "'the  only  energy 
source  we  do  c mtrol."  and  Ralph  Nader  de- 
clsred  that  the  movement  generated  by  the 
vholi»  Hsue  "'.vUl  be  laraer  than  the  anti- 
war movement  "  But  r.s  'he  day  approached 
when  the  people  had  to  return  to  their  own 
projects,  the  t.ilk  shifted  to  an  a-ssessment 
like  that  of  tl'ie  Movement  for  E?'^nomlc  Jus- 
tice's Bert  DeLeeuw:  "One  of  the  realities 
that  we  must  face  is  that  we  tust  don't  have 
the  number  of  troops  we  need." 

There  was  not  th  .>  kind  of  unity  which 
could  have  led  to  a  single  action  agenda. 
Hulbert  James  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  ^ald  the  conference  leaders  had 
been  unable  to  aer^e,  beforehand,  on  any 
•Ingle  strategy.  The  conference  announce- 
ment had  made  that  clear.  The  days  In  Wash- 
ington would  be  primarily  educational  (share 
your  strategies,  learn  new  Information),  and 
Inspirational  i  know  ye  that  we  are  not 
alone) .  Those  delegates  Interviewed  said  thry 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  time  to- 
gether, and  undoubtedly  some  liaisons  be- 
tween the  various  groups  were  nuKle. 

NO    SINGLE   SOLUTION 

If  the  conference  demonstrated  anything. 
It  was  that  a  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  is 
not  going  to  be  found  lu  any  one  arena.  Rep. 
Ron  Dell  urns  (D.  Calif),  who  opeiMd  the 
sessions,  asserted  that  the  key  strategic  Is- 
sue is  coalition.  He  gut  his  biggest  applause 
when  be  declared,  "The  ultimate  question  is 
whether  you  and  I  have  the  courage  and  con- 
viction, not  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  but  an  alieruathe  way  to  live."  It's 
an  all  fronts  battle  ahead,  and  no  single 
group,  whether  It  concentrates  on  the  price 
of  oU.  the  human  cost  of  the  crisis,  or  the 
assault  on  the  environment,  Is  sufficient  unto 
itself. 

"There  wUl  be  no  more  black  and  white 
messlahs,"  conference  vice  chairperson  Bar- 
bara Williams  told  the  faithful.  "You  are 
going  to  have  to  be  the  messlahs.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  be  the  experts.  .  .  ." 

"UnlesB  you  deal  with  the  psychology  of 
powerlessness  and  the  reality  of  power,"  she 
admonished,  "we'll  have  to  have  another 
conference  next  spring — on  th»  'food  crisis.'  " 
Those  who  want  to  wait  around  untU  all  the 
"facts"  are  In  on  the  energy  crisis  may  do 
well  to  make  their  reservations  for  next 
spring. 


step  toward  raising  beneflU  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  mat 
wars.  *^ 


Another  proposal,  sponsored  by  the  Chair- 
man of  this  committee  that  I  hope  you  will 
act   upon  promptly  la  the  one  that  would 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr,    BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President,    on 
April  10  the  Subcommittee  on  Readjust- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the     **'^'*^*sh  a  low-cost  educational  loan  pro- 
~  gram.  This   would   provide  a  much-needed 

alternative  to  those  veterans  who  wish  to 
attend  higher-cost  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions when  no  other  Federal  grants  or 
In.ais  are  available,  and  In  thoee  cases  where 
the  tuition  payment  program  would  not  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  pri. 
vate  education.  The  loan  program  would  be 
of  special  value  to  many  veterans  attending 
schools  in  New  York  City,  and  in  other  areas 
where  the  cost  of  living  Is  extremely  high. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  record  my  support  of  the 
proposal  that  would  extend  the  eligibility 
period  to  ten  years.  I  also  wish  to  call  youi 
attention  to  the  amendment  I  have  intro- 
duced to  HR  12628  that  would  extend  the 
period  of  eligibility  by  an  additional  two 
years  beyond  that  where  rotating  shifts.  pnS- 
longed  Illness,  or  a  similar  handicap,  has 
prevented  a  veteran  from  completing  his 
education  within  the  allotted  time.  Although 
It  Is  generally  recognized  that  totally  in- 
adequate subsistence  benefits  for  veterans 
have  created  Insurmountable  difficulties  for 
the  veteran  of  recent  years  In  attempting  to 
complete  hla  education  within  the  allotted 
eight  years,  no  acknowledgement  has  been 
given  to  the  veteran  who  suffered  additional 
hardship  because  of  unexpected  debilitating 
Illness  or  working  hours  beyond  his  control. 
Not  only  win  my  amendment  correct  this 
situation,  but  It  wlU  encormigv  policemen, 
firemen,  and  other  public  safety  officers  who 
are  veterans  to  pursue  education  under  the 
GI  Bill  which  wUl  promote  professionalism 
In  their  chosen  vocations.  If  accepted,  this 
a.naendment  would  provide  12  years  in  hard- 
ship cases. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  carefully  considered 
the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  proposals 
now  under  discussion,  and  I  cannot  dismiss 
lightly  Administration  claims  that  the  pro- 
posed programs  would  be  Inflationary,  but 
return  on  Investment  and  budgetary  con- 
straints must  receive  a  balanced  considera- 
tion. You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
shortly  before  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  stated  that  after  having  reviewed  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  our 
cities  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1(X)  billion,  he 
could  find  little  If  anything  that  had  ac- 
tually been  accomplished  despite  the  huge 
expenditures.  In  far  too  many  well-docu- 
mented cases,  the  net  effect  of  Federal  pro- 
grams has  been  to  make  a  bad  situation 
worse. 

This  has  not  been  the  factual  expertenc* 
with  veterans  educational  benefits.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  aptly  described  the 
World  War  n  OJ.  BUI  as  the  "best  Invest- 
ment In  American  History."  According  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  government's 
profit  from  the  $14  blUlon  Invested  was  $«3.6 
billion  In  Increased  tax  revenues.  The  Ol 
Bill  afforded  colleges  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop resources  to  the  extent  that  a  college 
education  Is  now  available  for  the  average 
American.  The  economic  and  social  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  veterans  educated  under 
this  program  cannot  be  measured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  areas  In  the  legis- 
lative proposals  before  you  which  do  require 
a  revival  of  fiscal  responalbUlty.  Those  areas 
which  enoourag»  costly  administrative 
changes  may  divert  money  away  from  the 
veteran's  pobkAts,  History  has  made  It  ^• 
parent  that  InMatments  in  federal  bureauc- 
racy  dont  pay  off.  I  am.  ib»nton,  strpoffij 
opposed  to  additional  financing  for  a  Viet- 
nam   Veterans    Administration    within    tb» 


Rkcord,  as  follows 
Stattmznt  or  Sknatob  Jamks  L.  Bucklxt 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  reviewed  the  present 
laws  outlining  the  benefits  now  available  to 
veterans,  and  I  find  them  inadequate.  The 
veterans  of  Vietnam  served  as  faithfully  as 
those  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Korean  War,  and  have  earned  In  every  way 
the  same  expression  of  national  gratitude  In 
terms  of  veterans'  benefits.  Congress  is  Just 
beginning  to  come  to  grips  with  the  realltlea 
of  the  civilian  readjustment  facing  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  Recent  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
does  brighten  the  outlook  for  realistic  re- 
forms In  the  entire  approach  toward  correct- 
lug  Inequities  and  deficiencies  In  present 
policies. 

The  developments  la  legislation  concerning 
veterans  education  benefits  this  year  are  of 
utmost  concern  to  millions  of  American  vet- 
erans, their  families,  and  all  of  the  men  and 
women  still  on  active  duty  with  our  nation's 
armed  forces.  They  are  anxiously  waiting, 
and  many  are  actively  working,  for  Congress 
to  establish  adequate  and  equitable  stand- 
ards of  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  they 
made  while  serving  In  our  country's  armed 
forces.  This  subject  is  Important  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  it  is  of  special  Importance  to  the 
veterans  living  in  New  York  State,  who  make 
up  10  percent  of  this  nations  30  mUllon 
veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  now  considering  a 
number  of  blUs  dealing  with  educational 
assistance  programs.  The  only  real  Issue  be- 
fore us  Is  the  form  that  the  Increases  In  edu- 
cational benefits  should  take.  There  Is  no 
dispute  over  the  fact  that  veterans  tiave 
fo\uid  that  their  educational  benefits  must 
be  supplemented  by  income  from  outside 
sources,  and  when  those  outside  sources  are 
not  available,  veterans  have  been  unable  to 
use  the  benefits  at  all.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  is  even  more  critical  if  the 
veteran  haa  dependents.  ITiere  can  no  longer 
be  any  question  that  the  average  veteran  Is 
priced  out  of  private  institutions,  and  even 
priced  out  of  many  state-supported  schools 
where  Blgnlflcant  tuitions  are  being  charged. 
These  conditions  are  particularly  prevalent 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  28  percent  of  our  veterans 
are  living  within  their  Jurisdictions.  Not  only 
is  the  cost  of  living  generally  higher  In  these 
states  than  in  n>08t,  but  In  these  states  the 
tuition  in  public  Institutions  averages  above 
9760  per  school  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  proposals  to 
coms  before  this  committee  Is  contained  In 
S.  2789  sponsored  by  Senator  McOovern  and 
Senator  Dole  and  co-sponsored  by  37  other 
Senators.  It  would  augment  the  educational 
benefits  by  providing  for  the  payment  of 
tuition.  Under  this  provision,  the  Veterans 
Administration  would  pay  for  the  balance  of 
a  veteran's  tuition  costs  up  to  a  maximum  of 
•1000,  after  the  veteran  pays  the  first  $400. 
The  VJi.,  therefore  would  not  pay  more  than 
$600  to  a  veteran  for  tuition  costs  he  would 
Incur  during  a  normal  school  yesr. 

Approval  for  a  program  of  tuition  payment 
would  remove  a  great  aovu-ce  of  frustration 
for  many  veterans  aroiind  the  country  who 
want  to  prursue  their  education,  and  It  would 
allow  a  somewhat  grsster  uas  of  private 
schools.  It  would  point  veterans  legislation 
in  the  right  direction  once  aealn.  and  It 
would  eliminate  the  likelihood  that  such  an 
expense  in  Congressional  time  and  effort  will 
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Veterans  Administration  or  additional  fi- 
nancing for  any  programs,  methods  or  spe- 
cial commlf.ees  which  wui  channel  precious 
money  and  roan -hours  into  projects  of  rela- 
tively little  value  to  the  Individual  veteran. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  all 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  monitor  care- 
fuUy  the  administrative  practices  of  the  VJi. 
u  far  as  attitudes  and  methods  are  con- 
cerned. My  mall  Indicates  that  mismanage- 
ment has  occurred  to  the  extent  that  a  vet- 
eran can  expect  to  wait  anywhere  from  7 
weeks  to  7  monthis  to  receive  his  subsistence 
cbscka.  Abuses  also  occurred  on  the  part  of 
■choolt  and  students  following  World  War 
II,  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  safeguards  and 
because  the  government  reimbursed  the  stu- 
dent for  books,  fees  and  supplies  as  well  as 
the  tuition  payment.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  correct  such  abuses  through  persuasion 
or  legislation. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  the  programs  I 
have  reconamended  Is  far  from  outrageous. 
There  Is  a  debt  that  in  aU  equity,  the  coim- 
try  owes  our  Vietnam  veterans.  It  Is  one  that 
must  be  honored.  I  am  grateful  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  this  committee 
for  Its  leadership  In  revitalizing  veterans 
benefits.  I  urge  you  to  give  fair  and  ade- 
quate consideration  to  these  proposals.  They 
wiU  go  a  long  way  in  restoring  education 
benefits  that  our  Vietnam  veterans  have  a 
right  to  expect. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  editorial 
comment  continues  to  pour  into  my  office 
urging  the  Senate  to  reverse  House 
action  earlier  this  year  defeating  the 
Fourth  Replenishment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

In  the  past  weeks,  I  have  had  nu- 
merous editorials  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
Editorial  comment  In  suivort  of  IDA  has 
come  from  every  State  In  the  Union; 
from  metropolitan  newspapers  to  small 
rural  community  newspapers;  from 
writers  of  liberal  ideological  persuasions 
to  writers  of  conservative  ideological 
persuasions. 

Today,  I  am  having  printed  in  the 
Rwjow)  editorials  from  the  following 
neirapapers:  San  Jose.  Calif.,  News; 
Hackensack.  N.J..  Record;  Hartford, 
Conn..  Times;  Monroe,  La.,  News-Star; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant;  Terre  Haute, 
tod  Tribune;  Norfolk,  Va..  Vlrglnlan- 
raot;  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.,  Times;  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun;  Qreen  Bay 
Wis.,  Press-Gazette:  Denver,  Colo.,  Post- 
and  the  Great  PaUs.  Mont..  Tribune. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
need  the  message  contained  In  this  edi- 
torial comment  from  around  the  Nation. 
It  represents  what  the  people  of  this 
country  feel  regarding  the  International 
Development  Association.  In  essence  a 
vote  in  favor  of  IDA  is  a  vote  to  prevent 
n»a«8ive  starvation  in  the  world's  less 
<levcloped  nations.  A  vote  against  IDA 
to  a  vote  in  favor  of  human  suffering  and 
death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
»»e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
•I  follows: 

(FtomtheSsnJoss  (Calif.)  News, 

Apr.  18. 1074] 
Uwrrra  Statbb  Aim  Wohld  BAifx 

i^*  S«iiat«  Foreign  Belatlons  Committee 
mil  bs  voting  soon  on  whether  to  continue 


American  support  of  the  World  Bank's  In- 
ternational Development  Assn. 

Last  Januarj-.  you  may  remember,  the 
House  of  Representatives  unexpectedly  de- 
feated legislation  to  continue  American  sup- 
port. The  Senate  vote  is  an  opportimlty  to 
correct  what  we  think  was  a  serious  mistake. 
At  stake  Is  a  carefully  negotiated  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  $4.5  billion  in  long-term 
loans  to  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world. 
Under  the  plan,  the  United  States  Is  to  pro- 
vide one-third  of  the  total — $1.6  billion — 
over  a  four-year  period.  That  would  represent 
the  smallest  share  ever  borne  by  the  United 
States  In  the  liistory  of  the  program,  which 
Is  a  recognition  by  the  other  rich  nations 
of  the  world  of  the  need  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  development  aid. 

Congressional  rejection  of  the  new  replen- 
ishment would  do  two  tilings:  It  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  entire  funding  progran:!,  by 
eliminating  the  largest  single  share.  And  It 
would  risk  terminating  the  whole  IDA  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  June,  when  existing 
funds  are  ftilly  allocated. 

Termination  of  IDA  at  this  time  would 
critlcmlly  compotmd  the  financial  crisis  forced 
on  the  poor  nations  by  the  recent  increases 
in  oil  prices. 

Now.  there  are  not  a  few  who  argue  that 
the  oU  price  problem  Is  the  right  reason  for 
ending  the  American  commitment  to  IDA. 
Some  members  of  Congress  have  said  the 
IDA  money  will  simply  find  its  way  to  the 
oU  producers  to  pay  for  the  Inflated  oU  bUls 
of  the  poor  nations. 

That  certainly  is  a  risk.  We  tiiink  the  ap- 
propriate response,  however.  Is  not  to  com- 
pound the  crisis  by  withdrawing  the  desper- 
ately needed  IDA  ftmds.  but  to  reinforce 
International  efforts  to  win  help  from  the 
oil  rich  nation. 


Is  Impoxindlng  funds  for  domestic  programs 
as  too  inflationary.  Well,  this  Is  Inflationary 
too.  Our  own  people  are  out  of  work  and 
can't  get  mortgage  loans  at  any  interest 
rate." 

This  reasoning  is  faulty.  No  program 
should  be  cut  simply  in  retaliation  for  an- 
other unrelated  action.  And  determination 
to  avoid  future  tragic  Intrustlons  into  the 
Internal  aSalrs  of  other  nations  must  not  be 
confused  with  our  responsibility  as  the 
world's  wealthiest  nation  to  make  some  ef- 
fort to  help  others  climb  out  of  the  morass 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty. 

Those  persxiaded  by  Mr.  Mahon's  argument 
that  the  United  States  Is  being  asked  to 
shoulder  too  large  a  share  of  the  World  Bank 
development  chose  the  wrong  time  to  take 
their  stand.  The  figure  had  been  set  through 
negotiation  with  24  other  contributor  na- 
tions. No  compromise  was  possible  on  the 
floor  of  the  House:  the  choice  was  all  or 
nothing. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Klashiger  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  P.  Shultz  are 
mounting  an  effort  to  save  the  program, 
probably  by  pushing  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  to  provide  momentum  for  another  try 
In  the  House. 

Individual  citizens  can  help  by  letting  Mr 
Roe  and  other  misguided  opponents  know 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  to  play 
a  role  of  world  leadership  consistent  with  Its 
place  as  a  world  economic  leader. 


(Prom  the  Hackensack   (NJ.)   Record,  Apr. 
23.  1974] 
CxrrriNO  Our  the  Havx-Nots 
In  a  siuprlsing  and  lU-advlsed  dl^Iay  of 
neo-isolatlonlsm,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  voted  down  a  Nixon  Administration 
proposal  to  authorize  a  United  States  con- 
trlbuUon  of  $1.5  bUllon  to  the  World  Bank's 
$4,6  bUUon  development  fund  over  the  next 
four  years.  Unless  it  Is  reversed,  the  action 
will  severely  cripple  International  efforts  to 
Improve  agriculture  and  develop  sources  of 
energy  in  the  world's  poorest  countries. 

It  will  also  curtaU  programs  dsslgned  to 
Improve  education,  road  constnictloai,  sewer- 
age, and  water  supply  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Why  did  the  lawmakers  turn  their  lucks 
on  the  iiave-nots?  One  factor  seems  to  have 
been  ths  opposition  of  Rep.  Oeorge  H. 
Mahon,  the  frail,  7S-y«ar-old  Texas  Demo- 
crat who  heads  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  said  the  United  States'  share 
was  too  large.  And  the  action  Is  being  raad 
as  further  evidence  that  the  presidency  haa 
been  weakened  by  Watergate.  Democrats  di- 
vided almost  evenly  on  the  measure,  ill 
against  and  108  for,  but  Republicans  rejected 
it  overwhelming,  137-47.  To  its  credit,  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  supported  It,  10-4,  with 
both  Bergen  congressmen.  Republican  WU- 
11am  B.  Wldnall  and  Democrat  Hsiuy  Hel- 
stoski.  in  favor. 

But  too  many  members  of  both  parties, 
now  that  Mr.  Nixon's  internationalist  In- 
fluence \s  muted,  appear  to  be  misreading 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  as  a  mandate  to  cur- 
tail overseas  Involvement  of  all  sorts.  Stif- 
fening resistance  to  foreign  aid.  evident  for 
several  yean,  ts  accelerating  in  reaction  to 
the  President's  cutbacks  in  spending  for 
domestic  programs. 

Rep.  Robert  A,  Roe  of  Wayne,  tiie  only  New 
Jersey  Democrat  to  oppose  the  measxue,  is 
one  of  those  persuaded  by  this  thinking. 
"Enough  is  enough  with  these  foreign  q?end- 
ing  programs,"  he  declared.  "The  President 


Savino  the  Sahix 
Besides  being  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ftil  of  nations,  the  United  States  is  tradition- 
ally the  most  generous;  as  the  Canadian  on 
the  phonograph  record  says,  Americans  have 
seldom  hesitated  to  help  other  countries  m 
trouble.  Any  natural  disaster  that  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  livelihoods  of  millions  more  would 
be  viewed  In  thU  country  as  an  imlmaglnablv 
awful  event,  and  we  would  do  anything  we 
oould  to  prevent  It. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  the  Amer- 
ican response  to  the  drought  and  famine 
that  have  been  devastating  six  countries  !n 
the  sub-Saharan  West  African  region  known 
as  the  Sahel  for  the  last  six  years?  While 
most  AmM-lcans  enjoy  three  square  meals  a 
day,  with  between-meals  snacks,  more  than 
a  million  Inhabitants  of  these  countrlee — 
Senegal,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Chad,  Upper 
Volta.  and  Mall — have  died  or  are  dying  of 
starvation,  malnutrition,  and  related  diseases. 
And  only  recently  has  the  American  public 
begun  to  notice  any  of  this,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  any  effort  to  prevent  It. 

Arresting  mass  starvation,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
so  simple  as  dropping  a  few  thotisand  plane- 
loads of  American  grain  on  strategically  lo- 
cated African  outposts.  Food  distribution 
teclinlques  In  these  countries  are  often  prim- 
itive— though  they  have  Improved  greatly 
since  the  famine  began — and  the  six  govern- 
ments may  need  technical  assistance  In  such 
areas  as  water-resource  management  nearly 
as  much  as  they  need  food.  Nor  is  the  United 
States  the  only  nation  that  has  neglected 
these  countries.  For  example.  Prance,  which 
formerly  held  them  as  colonics,  has  been 
incredibly  stingy  with  aid. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  can  and  should  do  more  than  it 
has  done.  Its  bllllon-dollar-a-year  Food  for 
Peace  program,  which  is  designed  speclfl- 
cally  to  get  food  to  countries  that  need  it, 
contributes  only  $80  million  to  the  sub-Sa- 
haran  countries,  despite  a  unlve'^al  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  the  ones  that  need  it  most. 
By  contrast.  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
get  almost  half  the  Food  for  Peace  aid.  and 
even  such  non-starving  countrlee  as  Israel 
and  Portugal  get  mwe  food  than  the  nations 
of  the  Sahel. 

In  South  Vietnam's  case,  the  Pood  for  Peace 
aid  Is  in  the  form  of  "loans"  that  do  not 
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have  to  be  repaid;  It  l.s  common  knowledge 
In  Waamngton  that  the  money  the  Thleu 
government  saves  by  not  buying  food  Is 
channeled  Into  military  spendliag.  Congress, 
Incidentally,  has  no  say  at  all  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  Food  for  Peace  I'unds:  that  decision 
Is  made  by  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Not  that  Congress's  rec- 
ord In  this  department  is  anything  to  be 
proud  of.  The  House  of  Representatives'  mis- 
guided, vindictive  decision  last  January  to 
cut  off  funds  to  the  World  Bank's  develop- 
ment program — money  that  would  have  gone. 
In  part,  to  technical  as.sl3tance  for  the  Sa- 
hel— la  only  now  being  reconsidered  by  the 
Senate. 

In  an  article  last  week  about  starvation  In 
the  sub-Sahara.  The  Record's  Lena  Sherrod 
quot«d  Elliot  Skinner,  former  United  States 
ambassador  to  Upper  Volta,  as  sayinc  "Black 
people  In  this  country  have  the  right  to  In- 
sist that  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  be  used 
to  help  our  people  In  Africa  "  Ho  Is  wronK.  of 
cotirse.  for  black  people  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  ought  to  be  Inalstln-  It.  The  govern- 
ment's appalling  neglect  of  this  long-stand- 
ing. Increasingly  desperate  situation  should 
trouble  every  American. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn  )  Times, 
Apr.  8,  19741 
An    Hot'h    To   Help   the   Needt 
The  United  States  Senate  has  an  opportu- 
nity  this   month   to  undo   the  damage  done 
by  the  House,  by  authorising  our  country's 
partl-lpatlor:    In   the   replenishment   of  loan 
funds     In     the    International     Development 
Bank. 

IDA,  sometimes  called  the  "soft  loan  win- 
dow" of  the  World  Bank,  makes  long  term 
loans  avalh-ible  to  developing  nations  that 
cannot  aHord  more  lonventlonal  interest- 
bearing  loans  Without  IDA  money,  key 
growth  of  sfhool.s.  roads  and  transportation 
and  basic  Industry  would  be  Impossible  In 
nations  representing  a  fourth  of  mankind. 
Tlu'v  would  be  sentenc-ed  to  become  fver 
poorer 

The  United  States  has  historically  put  up 
40  per  cent  if  the  funds  available  for  lend- 
ing; In  this  fourth  round  of  replenishing  the 
fund,  as  other  Indu.otrlal  nations  become 
more  prosperous,  our  .share  has  been  reduced 
to  L<3  per  cent 

The  loan  funds  are  especially  Important 
this  year,  for  the  beneficiary  nationa  are 
hard-hit  liv  the  rlslnc  cost  of  food  and  energy 
They  are  precisely  the  nations  that  must  Im- 
port food  cr  oil.  or  both,  and  the  nations 
whose  exports  have  no'  benefitted  propor- 
tlor.atelv  from  world  Inflation 

Thev  win  one  hopes,  receive  some  help 
from  the  oU-producInc  nations'  lending  nro- 
grams  being  spearheaded  by  the  Shah  of  Iran; 
but  that  is  not  going  to  be  nearly  enough. 
There  Is  a  real  danger  that  stable  and 
rroEres,«-!ve  governments  -.vlll  be  overwhelmed 
by  ponular  resenrme-'t  If  they  are  unable  to 
maintain,  modest  growth  without  Impoverish- 
ing their  peoples:  only  continued  generosity 
bv  the  developed  nations  will  make  that 
possible 

The  Hou«e  o.'  Representatives,  In  a  mood 
that  reflected  the  turning  Inward  of  the 
An.iTl-an  po-  ..!e  i:,  this  po.=t-Vletnam  period, 
turned  the  re-fundlng  bill  down  The  yenare 
can  resurrect  the  bill,  and  can  then  persuade 
the  House  to  reverse  Itself 

Treasury  Serretary  .shunz.  In  testimony 
bef-.-e  the  Senate  For.-l"n  RelaMors  Commit- 
tee, estimated  the  oropose'I  American  con- 
tribution to  br  about  $1  80  a  year  from  each 
Ameri'^an — less  than  an  hour's  wages  at  the 
proposed  minimum  wape.  far  le^s  than  an 
hour's  enrnln(?.-4  for  most  Americans 

That  (umtrUMitloi!.  as  .Serretarv  .=!hultz  put 
It,  "can  make  the  difference  between  survival 
and  st.irvauon"  for  the  developing  nations  It 
Is  their  hour  of  need;  our  hour  of  work  l-s 
hardlv  too  much 


IFrom  the  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star, 

Mar.  36,  1974) 

Two  Dire  Warnings 

When  the  Arabs  Imposed  the  oli  emb.irgo 

and  the  energy  crisis  hit  the  United  States 

with  fearful  Impact,  there  was  an  immediate 

outcry    against    the    nation's    leaders:    Why 

didn't     they     anticipate     the     crisis?     Why 

weren't  the  American  pec^le  warned  about 

the  fuel  shortage?   Why   wasn't  something 

done  about  it  before  now? 

We  now  know,  of  course,  that  a  good  many 
pe<H>le  lu  and  out  of  government  had  Indeed 
warned  at>out  the  Impending  fuel  shortage. 
Some  of  them  made  sensible  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  It. 

The  warnings  went  unheeded.  So,  when 
the  Arabs  turned  off  the  oil  spigots,  the 
country  was  cntight  napping.  It  la  Just  now 
emerging  from  the  first  after  affects  of  the 
shock  of  long  gasoline  lines  and  a  short 
supply  of  heating  oU.  Shortages  of  products 
made  by  petro-chemlcals  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  fuel  pinch  and  are  expected  to  be 
with  us  for  some  time. 

There's  no  way  of  knowing  what  Impact 
the  warnings  about  two  grave  situations  In 
the  world  tod-y  is  having  In  Washington 
because  of  Its  obsession  with  Watergate.  One 
concern*  the  pollution  of  the  .sea  The  other 
concerns  the  prospect  of  famine  within  the 
next  12  months. 

Neither  the  problems  In  the  several  oceans 
nor  the  vast  reaches  of  Africa.  South  Asia, 
and  the  Centr.il  American-Caribbean  are.» 
lend  themselves  to  qul;k  solutions  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  or  the  White  House.  But  Inas- 
much as  what  affects  those  areas  affects  all 
of  us,  Washington  needs  to  be  Impressed 
with  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead. 

The  warning  about  the  sea  comes  from 
the  best  known  oc-eanographer  and  explorer 
of  the  sea,  Jacques  Cousteau.  He  declares  that 
"In  ten  years  there  will  not  be  a-iv  fish 
remaining  to  take  out  of  the  ocean." 

Overstating  the  case  for  shock  value? 

Not  at  all.  says  the  famous  Frenchman.  "I 
could  not  be  more  realistic.  I  am  rot  an 
alarmist.  But  I  know  that  the  rate  with  which 
the  oceans  nre  b»lng  deplet«d  and  befouled 
by  man  that,  we  can  no  longer  harrest  the 
sea  as  we  have  We  keep  taking  out  and  put- 
ting nothing  ba''k. 

"It  Is  a  fn'-t  that  If  an  area  of  the  ocean 
no  Inrtrr  in  size  than  Switzerland  were 
f:unod  and  cultivated  like  the  la:id,  there 
would  be  more  fish  and  o'her  sea  life  than 
there  is  now  " 

CoM.«'eau,  author  of  31  books  a"d  producer 
ol  U5  films  on  a  vr.rlety  of  und..-rsea  fauna, 
has  stres.sed  over  and  over  again  his  concern 
and  virged  «ie\eral  governments,  including 
the  United  .Stafs,  to  pess  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  envl.'onnent.  He  says  he  finds  a 
"lot  of  sympathy  a-d  concern  but  very  little 
action  on  the  part  of  politicians  But  I  won't 
give  up." 

Onlv  a  few  ye  irs  neo  British  author-states- 
man O  P.  Snow  warned  Amerlcan.s  It  m'pht 
not  l>e  lo.-g  betore  (hey  begar  to  view  global 
famine  on  'heir  living  room  television  set 
The  time  Is  appurei.tly  near. 

Normally  res'r.ilned  experts  and  world 
economy  are  star' lug  to  predict  bankruptcy, 
socHi  bre'\k{;nvi  Tir"  star^-atlon  for  us  manv 
as  one  binioM  people  by  the  late  this  year 
or  early   )fl75. 

Some  30  countrle*,  they  sav,  could  be  af- 
fected The  "oil  crisis"  and  the  "food  crisis" 
are  fas*  becoming  Joined  Into  one  total  en- 
ergy problem. 

So  manv  things  have  happened  -o  fa'-t 
there  Is  a  fear  that  even  If  the  "rich  bloc"  of 
t>-e  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  Mideast  oil  states  were  to  be- 
gin political  stepF  now  to  forge  a  Marshall 
Plan — typ«  response — and  there  Is  little  sign 
yet  that  this  will  happen — It  might  not  come 
In  time. 

Some  elements  in  the  Impending  crisis  in- 


cUide  a  $10  billion  Increase  In  the  coet  of 
energ>-,  moetly  oil.  for  the  poor  two-thirds  of 
the  world:  low-credit  deals  for  surplus  Amer- 
ican food  have  come  to  a  standstill;  the 
World  Bank's  soft -loan  subsidiary,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  fIDA).  u 
on  the  endangered  list;  the  earth's  popula- 
tion win  reach  four  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  five  billion  In  little  more  than  an- 
other decade.  In  the  poor  countries  no  satis- 
factory method  of  birth  control  has  been 
found.  The  poor  populations  will  likely  dou- 
ble In  the  next  24  years. 

The  situation  Is  by  no  means  hopeless,  but 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States  wtil  b« 
essential  If  the  ravages  of  runaway  popula- 
tion, drought,  flood,  and  fuel  scarcity  are  go- 
ing to  be  curbed  at  all. 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

Apr.  18.  19741 

A  SoiTND  Approach  to  Foreign  Am 

There  was  no  hint  beforehand  that  the 
address  Henry  A.  Kissinger  was  to  make  at  a 
special  session  of  the  United  Nations'  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  be  a  major  policy  state- 
ment. Yet  that's  what  It  turned  out  to  be 
and  the  American  secretary  of  state  once 
again  scored  for  his  sound  approach  to  for- 
eign aid. 

Typical  of  Mr.  Kissinger,  he  stressed  the 
positive-  without  being  naive  about  the  pit- 
falls  of  economic  assistance.  He  rightly 
pledt;ed  that  the  United  States  would  make  a 
major  effort  to  help  developing  countries  but 
he  cautioned  them  against  any  use  of  "the 
politics  of  pressure  and  threats."  He  also 
warned  commodity  producers  against  band- 
ing together  to  raise  prices  as  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  have  done. 

HLs  reasoning  strikes  us  as  particularly  apt, 
touching  as  It  did  so  forcefully  on  the  Inter- 
dependence of  today's  world.  As  he  told  the 
delegates-  "Large  price  Incretuses  coupled 
with  production  restrictions  Involved  p©. 
tentlal  disaster.  Global  Inflation  foHowed  by 
global  recession  from  which  no  nation  could 
escape."  Then,  In  the  most  telling  point  of 
all,  Mr.  Kissinger  concluded  that  "no  nation 
or  bloc  of  nations  can  unilaterally  determine 
the  shape  of  the  world." 

That  strongly  mipgests  that  America  once 
again  Is  ready  to  exert  Its  good-neighbor  role. 
And  that's  Just  what  the  secretary  of  stat* 
promised.  To  help  meet  increaaed  food  needs, 
he  pledKCtI  that  the  Unitod  States  will  in- 
crease Its  aid  to  developing  countries  from 
$2n'\  million  to  $675  million  this  year  to  ralsa 
agricultural  production.  In  addition,  to  assist 
the  poorest  nations,  he  tirged  that  America 
make  a  further  contribution  to  the  WorM 
Bank. 

Las'  Januan-,  Congress  killed  a  $1.5  bUlloo 
m-asure  to  help  underwrite  the  International 
fln.ince  organization  That  move  struck  ui 
.It  the  time  as  most  shortsighted.  Now  the 
lawmakers  have  ui.  ther  opportunity  by 
u'opting  Mr.  Kissinger's  proposal.  He  at  least 
is  charitable- -without  being;  foolish  about  It 

[From    the    Terne    Haut«    (Ind  1    Tribune  ft 
Star,   Apr.    12,    1974] 

WOELD     Aid     RBCONSnDERCD 

La^t  January  the  Hoii.se  of  Rspresentatlvei 
voted  against  continue'!  United  States  sup- 
p<jrt,  of  the  Intern  iti.)n.;l  Develo.'imcat  A.^iso- 
cl..r..j;i  M.iny  astute  oh.servers  s.tw  this  not 
iiierely  as  a  backward  step,  but  as  a  scandal- 
ous abdication  of  affiut:.i  Aiuerlca's  respon- 
slbr.lty  to-.v.ird  the  pore  t  nations  of  the 
world. 

Happily,  the  Ben-ite  can  do  something 
about  this.  If  It  votes  strongly  In  favor  of 
continuing  US.  participation  In  the  World 
Bai.k'.^  IDA  program,  as  It  should,  the  House 
may  be  prompted  to  reverse  Its  earlier  action. 

Tlie  arguments  agaln.^t  such  a  reversal, 
and  In  favor  of  what  the  House  did  laat 
January,  are  not  persuasive.  Primarily  It  if 
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asserted  that  the  IDA  money.  Including  our 
share  of  1.5  billion  dollars  over  a  four-year 
period,  would  Just  go  to  pay  Inflated  prices 
for  oU  the  poor  countries  must  have. 

Some  risk  of  that  exists,  but  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  deal  with  It  than  by  with- 
holding IDA  funds.  InsteEUl,  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
oil  exporting  nations  to  pledge  aid.  Iran  al- 
ready has  pledged  a  billion  dollars,  and  a 
good  total  response  from  the  Arab  powers 
Is  not  out  of  the  question. 

In  any  case,  one  gets  back  to  the  question 
of  rich  America's  moral  obligation  to  help 
countries  staggering  under  a  burden  of  pov- 
erty. Measured  against  our  total  resources, 
the  commitment  Involve  In  the  new  IDA  plan 
does  not  seem  large.  The  Senate  ought  to 
accept  that  commitment  with  a  strong  vote 
and  thus  encourage  the  House  to  reconsider. 

[From  the  Norfolk    (Va  1    Vlrglnlan-Pllot, 
Apr.   17,   19741 
D.tNGER — Hunger  Ahead 
While  Americans  complain  about   sharply 
rising  food  costs,  much  of  the  globe  is  facing 
the  bleak  likelihood  of  famine. 

A  monstrous  tragedy  Is  In  the  making  and 
t^e  chances  seem  less  than  even  that  it  will 
be  averted.  Robert  McNamara,  who  heads  the 
World  Bank,  foresees  "millions  of  people 
dying"  of  hunger  unless  the  rich  nations  rush 
aid  to  the  poor  Some  "800  million  [persons] 
IlT»  on.  in  our  terms,  30  cents  a  day."  Mr. 
McNamara  said  not  long  ago  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  "and  are  barely  on  the  margin  of  life." 
Drought  Is  parching  the  sub-Sahara  region 
of  .Vrlca,  touching  off  migrations  In  pursuit 
of  food  and  water.  The  crisis  this  week  top- 
pled the  Government  of  Niger.  Hunger  and 
thirst  have  been  mitigated  by  substantial 
relief  assinance  from  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  disaster  Is  continuing. 

Meanwhile,  India,  Bangladesh,  and  Pakis- 
tan are  Imperiled  by  fertilizer  shortages 
resulting  from  Arab  oll-productlon  cutbacks 
and  soaring  oil  prices.  The  fertilizer  shortfall 
portends  a  drastic  fallolf  In  grain  production. 
International  grain  reserves  have  almost 
vanished  Dr.  Normal  E.  Borlaug.  father  of 
the  Green  Revolution  precipitated  by  his 
derelopment  of  high-yield  strains  of  wheat 
ind  rice,  warns  that  "the  world  has  got  to 
the  point  where  there  ha~.  to  be  a  sitting 
dawn  together  to  decide  what  to  do." 

This  month  representatives  of  most  of  tVe 
world's  n.itlons  did  sit  down  together  in  an 
attempt  to  do  something.  Keynotln?  the  spe- 
cial United  Nations  General  A.^sembly  session 
on  raw  materials.  U.N.  Secretary  GeneVal  Kurt 
WaldheLm  listed  six  related  global  problems — 
mass  poverty,  overpopulation,  food  shorr- 
»«es.  depletion  of  energy  resources.  balloon- 
In?  military  expenditures,  and  inflation. 

Of  overp,^pulatlon  he  said:  "It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  special  session  will  meet  for 
three  weeks.  In  that  time  the  number  of 
human  belng:s  on  this  planet  will  increase 
by  four  million." 

Of  food  he  said:  "Never  In  recent  decades 
have  world  reserves  been  so  frlghtenlnglv  low. 
The  production  of  enough  food  to  feed 
people  all  over  the  world— let  alone  tran^nort 
Md  distribute  it— almo.st  certalnlv  represents 
tbf  largest  single  pressure  on  our  natural 
wsourres  " 

There  I-  Mttle  ground  for  optimism.  F.ood 
nots  and  death  by  starvation  on  a  massive 
I*!*  are  ahead.  Some  27  days'  supply  of 
•••rve  grains  is  on  hand — In  contrast  to  the 
''saal  two  or  three  months'  reserve. 

While  the  rich  nations  have  a  surfeit  of 
werythlng,  or  almost  everything,  and  mod- 
•«•  their  population  growth  rates,  the  bur- 
Joolng  populations  of  poor  countries  have 
■■■than  they  require.  Now  the  high  coat  erf 
j"wjleum  has  exacerbated  the  problem  of 
"•qnlUble  distribution  of  nattiral  resoiircee 
•»ong  the  mass  of  mankind. 
The  hungry  will  direct  many  of  their  peti- 


tions for  food  to  this  country  and  Canada. 
Their  pleas  will   test  our  generosity. 


[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
Apr.  21,   1974) 
An  Ominous  Famine 
Marquis    Chllds — The    ominous    shape    of 
things  to  come  Is  clear  enough.  The  worst 
mass  famine  In  recorded  history  Is  scarcely 
a  year  away.  Already  In  large  areas  of  Africa 
starving  humans  and  animals  Utter  the  des- 
ert. This  Is  merely  a  curtain  raiser  for  the 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  will  die  as  the  drought  continues. 

No  one  argues  that  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing bartered  away  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
surplus  In  a  dubious  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  leaving  the  pipe  line  all  but  empty, 
can  avert  this  catastrophe.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  this  country,  still  the  richest  and 
best  able  to  survive  the  oil  crisis,  should  Join 
with  other  developed  nations  to  do  the  mini- 
mum. 

That  minimum  Is  to  vote  the  funds  for 
the  consortium  to  finance  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  soft-loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank. 

The  House  In  January  by  a  stunning  vote 
of  248  to  155  turned  down  money  for  IDA, 
Without  the  $1.5-bllllon  spread  over  four 
years  from  the  United  States  the  "replenish- 
ment" for  IDA  agreed  to  by  25  nations  after 
lengthy  negotiation,  falls  apart  and  IDA 
will  be  out  of  business. 

The  effort  of  thoee  In  Congress  who  see 
IDA  as  a  last  ditch  means  to  help  some  40 
nations  weather  the  oll-fertlllzer  pinch  Is  to 
get  a  bill  passed  by  a  sizable  majority  In  the 
Senate.  This  new  measure  would  then  go  to 
the  House  with  some  hope  of  overcoming  the 
die-hard  opposition. 


(From  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun, 

Apr.  5.  1974] 

The  Haves  and  Have  Nots 

A  world  food  shortage  Is  on  the  horizon 

like  a  gathering  storm.  It  will  make  the  oil 

Khortage   look    like    a   zephyr   on   a   summer 

day. 

So  say  the  gloom  and  doomsayers. 
An  Imposing  array  of  scientists  and  "fu- 
tiu-lsts"  say  they're  right. 

Several  factors  are  working  In  that  di- 
rection. It  has  been  a  bad  year  weatherwlse. 
The  giant  U.S.  surpluses,  once  the  world's 
ace-ln-the-hole  for  famine  years.  Is  no  more. 
It  was  sold  down  the  river  to  Russia. 

The  nations  newly  moving  into  relative 
prosperity — Japan.  Brazil  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries chief  among  them — are  seeking  and 
paying  the  price  for  meat.  It  takes  roughly 
10  pounds  of  plant  protein  to  produce  a 
pound  of  meat  protein. 

Thus  the  prosperous  nations  are  squander- 
ing the  poor  nations'  grain  In  order  to  en- 
joy their  Juicy  meats. 

Another  factor  Is  that  the  United  States 
and  most  of  Its  cltL^ena  do  not  realize  that 
we  are  the  Arabs  of  the  food  world.  The 
food  Is  here.  We  can  and  do  produce  It.  and 
we  can  take  a  bow  for  that. 

But  we  can  also  sell  or  keep  it,  use  it  to 
reward  friends  and  punish  enemies,  or  i:se 
It  Judiciously  as  the  leading  edge  of  a  world 
plan  to  keep  starvation  from  everybody's 
door. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council,  a 
Washington  "think  tank  '  led  by  former  Cab- 
inet officers,  leading  industrialists  and  -aboi 
leaders,  says  the  40  poorest  nations  face  vir- 
tual economic  collap.se  and  famine. 

Instead  of  talking  leadership  to  forestall 
the  catastrophe,  the  United  States  Is  "drag- 
ging our  feet,"  says  the  Rev.  Theodore  M 
Hesburgh.  chairman  of  the  council  and  pres- 
ident of  Notre   Dame   University. 

He  says  these  40  nations  need  an  additional 
$15  billion  to  pay  for  Increased  food,  fertilizer 
and  fuel  corts.  That's  roughly  double  the 
foreign    nld    now    going    to    the    developing 


world  from  the  developed  world.  Yet.  Father 
Hesburgh  said.  Congress  recently  killed  a 
proposal  lor  Increased  aid  through  the  World 
Bank 

Another  factor  is  a  conception  some  Ameri- 
cans have  of  foreign  aid  as  a  handout  to  un- 
gratefuls  who  are  all  too  apt  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them;  and  secondly  as  a  way  to  re- 
ward friends  and  Influence  policy.  Nor  are 
we  above  sending  out  military  friends  guns 
and  blandly  labeling  them  butter. 

Few  of  us  understand  "bonedeep"  that  we 
are  six  per  ce:it  of  the  world's  population 
consuming  33  per  cent  of  its  resources  and 
energy.  From  our  viewpoint  of  the  expanding 
frontier  and  expanding  technology.  It  was 
just  good  old  American  knowhow  to  go  into 
primitive  countries  and  organize  the  har- 
vesting of  their  raw  materials.  After  all,  we 
gave  them  jo'os  in  our  mines  and  factories, 
didn't  we? 

But  as  the  developing  nations  grow  more 
able  to  handle  their  ow:.  resources,  they  look 
with  hostile  eyes  at  profits  flowing  away. 
They  soon  persuade  themselves  it's  a  npoff. 

The  Arabs  are  pretty  much  proof  of  that. 

What  can  and  should  the  Americai-s  do 
about  this  threatened  famine? 

First,  the  citizen  should  understa  id  and 
support  "foreign  aid."  The  days  under  the 
Marshall  Pian.  when  the  United  States  looked 
as  though  It  was  trying  to  give  itself  away, 
show  up  in  retrospect  as  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. The  bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters 
came  back  in  the  form  of  purcliase  orders 
on  our  ecoi-omy. 

Second,  our  government  should  assume 
leadership  In  and  through  the  U.N.  tj  pre- 
vent tills  world  catastrophe  from  occurring. 
Every  "have"  nation  should  share  l:i  the 
action. 

That  includes  the  Communist  world. 

It  would  give  us  a  good  chance  to  throw 
their  own — never  carried  out— motto  at 
them: 

"From  each  according  to  his  ability;  to 
each  according  to  his  need." 

(From  the  Green  Bay   iWis.l    Press-Gazett«, 

Mar.  26.  1974] 

The   Pinal   Threat 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. now  head  of  the  World  Bank,  points 
to  the  deeply  dlsturb'ng  situations  in  many 
poor   countries   due    to    the   energy    crisis 

For  many  people  it  Isn't  putting  off  an 
automobile  trip,  taking  a  lew  less  snow- 
mobile rides  or  we.iring  an  extra  sweater  In 
the  oil-heated  house.  For  theni.  the  dif- 
ference is  between  e:-:pandlng  industry  to 
match  growing  populations.  For  some  it  Is 
sur'.i-al. 

If  the  oil  problem  is  bad  enough.  Mc- 
Namara says.  "The  :073  cur.-e.-t  account  sur- 
plus of  the  developed  naticns  would  turn 
into  a  dcflcit  of  $41  bilhcn  and  the  1973  cur- 
rent account  deficit  of  the  developh'.s  na- 
tions would  double  to  «23  billion.  Such  defi- 
cits threaten  the  stability  of  the  econ;>mies 
of  the  o:i--,onsunrng  natiot.-:  throughout 
the  world.  Individual  nations  mr.v  seek  to 
fihaiire  the  def:cits  by  unilateral  beggar- 
my-neighbor  policies  cf  drastic  exchange 
rate  adjustments  .i.-.d  severe  trac'c  restric- 
tions," 

A  nation  like  India  finds  It  win  have  to  pav 
an  extra  br.lion  dollars  for  oi!  .*ccording 
to  McNamara,  the  :00  poorest  countries  In 
the  world,  containing  tv  o  biliion  people,  will 
also  have  to  come  up  ',vi*h  another  $1  b.llioii, 
for  fertilizer 

So  whit  are  the  developed  countries  doing 
lu  the  face  of  crisis.'  Europe,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent led  by  France.  Is  seekint;  to  maie  Its 
own  deals  tor  -.ti  with  the  Midd'.e  East.  While 
Secretan-  o'  State  Henry  Kissinger  correctly 
criticized  Europe,  the  United  States  rejects 
more  help  to  the  poor  nations 

American  development  assistance  i;i  1949 
was  2.78  per  cent  of  our  gro-s  national  prod- 
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uct.  Now.  It  ts  only  J2  per  cent.  The  House 
of  Representatives  In  January,  apparently  In 
annoyance  with  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
turned  down  more  help  for  McNamara's 
International  Development  Association 
whose  funds  go  ot.ly  to  the  very  poor  nations. 
It  may  not  be  accidental,  McNamara  points 
out,  that  in  recent  years  most  wars  took  place 
in  poorer  regions  of  the  world.  If  things  get 
bad  enough.  wUl  what  Helmut  Schmidt, 
minister  of  0nance  of  West  Oerraany.  calls 
"the  irrational  use  of  force"  be  turneo  loose 
once  again? 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  Apr.  13,  1074] 
Can  VtrtTBD  States  Srtj«n  the  Poob? 

We  Americans  have  become  acutely  aware 
In  recent  months  that  food  prices  are  rie- 
Ing  rapidly;  what  Is  less  well  known  la  that 
the  world  probably  Is  entering  an  era  of  food 
scarcity  whose  severity  and  duration  cannot 
accurately  be  estimated. 

Vastly  Increased  food  prices  will,  of  course, 
be  a  source  of  concern  here  In  the  United 
States.  Tet  few  Americans  are  apt  to  starve 
because  of  them. 

However,  this  is  a  development  of  crucial 
importance  to  a  great  proportion  of  the 
globe's  population.  In  the  poorer  countries, 
human  lives  by  the  hundreds  of  tbousanda, 
perhaps  even  millions,  are  at  stake. 

In  fact,  a  recently-published  study  by  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  states  flatly 
that  the  imminent  world  food  crisis  "will 
make  the  energy  crisis  look  like  a  picnic." 

The  report  adds  that  the  food  shortage 
comes  at  a  time  when  no  adequate  response 
is  being  made  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
poverty  and  hunger  that  atill  afflict  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  In  fact.  It  saya,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  live  In  misery  Is  probably 
increasing. 

So  far,  the  response  of  the  United  States 
to  world  poverty  has  been  fragmented  and 
parochial.  Instead  of  the  single  "develop- 
ment community"  that  existed  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  era,  there  now  are  many 
autonomous,  but  sometimes  overlapping 
groups  with  an  active  or  potential  interest 
in  overseas  aid  and  development. 

Such  a  dissipation  of  effort,  coupled  with 
sluggish  interest  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  one  of  the  reasons  the  existing 
drouth  In  the  Sahel  region  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  reached  crisis  proportions  so  quickly. 

Rapidly  decreasing  official  VS.  concern 
with  the  ills  of  less  favored  parts  of  the  world 
was  underscored  recently  when  the  Congress 
defaulted  on  a  prior  commitment  to  help 
fund  the  work  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  whose  low-Interest 
loans  go  only  to  the  world's  poorest  nations. 
Earlier,  the  United  States  fell  from  14th 
place  among  the  16  rich  donor  countries  in 
terms  of  relative  wealth  devoted  to  develop- 
ment assistance. 

The  present  VS.  mood  of  disenchantment 
with  foreign  aid  programs  stems  largely 
from  previous  protects  that  were  all  too  ob- 
viously mishandled. 

And  yet  we  cannot  turn  our  oacKs  on  mas- 
sive human  suffering.  Or  on  the  dally  misery 
facing  three-quarters  of  the  world's  growing 
population. 

J  Prom  the  Great  FalU  (Mont.)   Tribune. 
Mar.  26,   1974) 

UKMmCATKD    DlSASTTR 

Robert  McNsunara.  president  of  the  World 
Bank  and  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlstratlon.s,  Is  appealing  to  the  conscience 
of  America  to  help  prevent  starvation  and 
economic  chaos  In  many  undeveloped  na- 
tions. 

In  the  nationally  televised.  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  Sunday,  McNamara  repeated 
his  stand  that  It  was  an  "unmitigated  dis- 
aster" for  the  House   of  Representatives   to 


reject  a  proposal  for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
replenishment  of  International  Develop- 
ment Association  funds. 

U.S.  contributions  to  programs  designed 
to  booet  standards  In  the  poor  nations  has 
declined  from  2.29  per  cent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1949  to  but  .22  per  cent  to- 
day, administration  ofQciala  have  been  ex- 
plaining. 

McNamara  ceJled  attention  to  the  miser- 
able conditions  under  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  persons  in  undeveloped  nations 
struggle  Just  to  sustain  life.  He  said  Iran 
is  contributing  far  more  per  capita  to  help 
undeveloped  nations  than  the  UjB. 

McNamara  isn't  being  an  alarmist  when 
he  declares  there  Is  a  danger  of  widespread 
starvation  In  many  areas  of  the  world  In 
the  coming  year.  He  said  thouaends  of  peo- 
ple starved  to  death  In  Africa  last  year. 

In  a  column  on  this  page  Sunday,  James 
Reston  said  McNamara  has  been  running 
around  the  world  trying  to  persuade  the  rich 
nations  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the 
coming  world  disaster. 

The  United  States,  which  clearly  has  been 
the  most  generous  nation  in  history  as  far 
as  helping  needy  nations  and  those  facing 
disaster,  can  not  afford  to  default  on  its 
obligations  in  the  ctirrent  crisis  facing  un- 
developed nations. 


METRIC  SYSTEM 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  failed  to  ap- 
prove legislation  that  would  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  planned  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  of  measurement,  an  action 
which  I  much  regret. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  did  not  halt  the  pro- 
cess of  metric  conversion.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  without  a  coordinated 
plan,  metric  conversion  in  the  United 
States  will  be  more  disruptive,  more  con- 
fusing and  more  costly. 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States  is  inevitable.  Indeed,  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  is  under- 
way right  now  In  many  Industries,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  in  many  school 
systems.  The  question  therefore  Ls  not 
whether  the  United  States  will  convert  to 
the  metric  system — we  will;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  will  do  so  in  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  way. 

The  metric  conversion  legislation 
which  pas.sed  the  Senate  in  1972  and 
which  I  introduced,  and  the  bill  consid- 
ered yesterday  by  the  House,  did  not 
compel  conversion  to  metric  measure- 
ments. The  legislation  basically  would 
establish  a  national  policy  that  metric 
should  be  the  principal  system  of  meas- 
urements, and  would  provide  for  the 
drafting  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  co- 
ordinate the  voluntary  efforts  of  indus- 
try and  government  toward  that  goal. 

The  action  of  the  House  yesterday 
means  we  may  ha-.e  costly  and  chaotic 
conversion  instead  of  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive conversion  to  metric  measiuv- 
ments. 

I  have  been  urging  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  now  for  more  than  10 
years.  I  Introduced  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Commerce  Department's 
comprehensive  study  reconunending  con- 
version, and  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion, currently  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  providing  for  conver- 
sion. During  these  years,  I  have  seen  a 


very  basic  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
debate  over  metric  conversion. 

For  years,  the  question  was  whether 
we  should  convert.  Now  there  is  almost 
universal  agreement  not  only  that  we 
should  convert  to  metric  measurement, 
but  that  we  are  converting. 

TTie  debate  now  is  on  how  the  conver- 
sion process  should  take  place.  That  la 
real  progress.  I  can  not  believe  that  with 
governments,  school  systems  and  indus- 
try vigorously  moving  toward  metric  con- 
version that  the  Congress  will  fall  to  pro- 
vide the  coordination  necessary  for  an 
efficient,  orderly,  conversion. 

Indeed,  unless  we  want  to  take  the  un- 
thinkable and  impractical  course  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  metric  measurements, 
we  must  Inevitably  face  up  to  the  need  for 
a  planned  conversion  that  will  assure  us 
the  greatest  advantages,  and  the  fewest 
inconveniences,  in  the  rapidly  advancing 
changeover  to  metric  measurements. 
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OUR  IMPERILED   CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHT  OP  PRIVACY 

Mr.  BROOE:e.  Mr.  President,  last  we^ 
I  spoke  at  the  Boston  College  Law  School 
alumni  dinner  on  the  subject  of  our 
imperiled  right  of  privacy.  In  these 
troubled  times  no  thoughtful  person  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  there  art 
powerful  forces  working  against  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  American 
citizen.  I  believe  that  these  imwarranted 
invasions  of  privacy  pose  a  greater  threat 
to  freedom  in  America  than  any  other 
crisis  that  we  now  confront.  If  freedom, 
indeed  democracy,  is  to  survive,  we  must 
zealously  safeguard  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows : 

LXBCBTT  AKO  PETVACT  :   iKSXPAaABLB  AlUB 

(By  Senator  Edwasd  W.  Beooki) 

"Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  tnd 
women;  when  It  dies  there,  no  constttutiia, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it  .  .  .  while  It 
lies  there.  It  needs  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  to  save  it." 

I  think  the  time  has  oome  for  all  of  ni 
who  cherish  liberty  to  ponder  carefully  tbM 
eloquent  words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand. 

But  I  fear  that  liberty  is  morlbtmd  In  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans.  And  to  those  of 
us  who  love  the  law,  such  a  malaise  abonU 
arouse  us  not  Just  to  concern  but  to  sotkni 
We  must  revise,  reshape  and  revitalise  our 
laws  to  make  them  consistent  with  our  ostli 
of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 

Examining  the  troubled  condition  of 
American  society,  no  thoughtful  person  eaa 
escape  the  conclusion  that  there  are  povw 
ful  forces  working  against  the  privacy  of  tlw 
Individual  American  citizen.  These  fonH 
work  in  ways  which  threaten  our  bsile 
liberties.  Indeed,  evidence  from  prlvats  uA 
public  sources  alike  indicates  an  asMoK 
upon  what  has  oome  to  be  called  the  rl^ 
to  privacy.  This  assault  flourishes  in — If  1*  >• 
not  produced  by — the  atmosphere  whiek  li 
associated  with  the  wotd  Watergate. 

Watergate  is  both  a  sign  and  a  symbol  ^ 
the  steadily  encroaching  power  of  the  Stile 
over  its  citlaens.  Watergate  represents  sn  •• 
croachment  furthered  and  defended  OB  tte 
basu  of  the  need  for  national  seourlty  SM 
order. 


Such  encroachments  must  not  contlnuel 

If  our  freedom.  Indeed,  our  democracy  Is  to 
gurvive.  our  right  of  privacy  must  be 
preserved. 

The  privacy  crisis  poses  a  more  serloxis 
threat  to  democracy  than  other  crises  such 
IS  the  energy  erlsls,  the  jKDpulatlon  crisis 
and  the  food  crisis,  which  have  been  more 
widely  publicized  and  the  Immediate  effects 
of  which  are  more  visible.  The  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  and  concern  about  the  privacy  crisis 
gtems  from  the  fact  that  both  order  and 
national  security  are  In  themselves  legitimate 
concerns  of  Oovemment.  But,  when  these 
coDcerns  are  abused  to  cover  self-interest, 
they  become  insidious  pretexts  for  keeping 
gecret — operations  which.  If  known,  would  be 
repudiated  by  the  American  people. 

Such,  In  fact,  appears  to  have  happened 
as  the  seemingly  endless  incidents  of  decep- 
tion, dishonesty  and  defiance  connected  with 
the  Watergate  Investigation  have  come  to 
light. 

The  severity  of  the  privacy  crisis  stems  In 
part  from  the  paradoxical  attitude  of  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  give  lip  service  to 
freedom  in  the  abstract,  but  who  seem  un- 
willing to  be  TlgUant  in  safeguarding  these 
liberties. 

The  acquiescence  of  most  Americans  to  all 
types  of  restrictions  upon  personal  privacy 
tn  the  name  of  national  security  and  law- 
and-order  Is  underscored  in  Lou  Harris'  re- 
cent book,  "The  Anguish  of  Change."  In  It 
Harris  describes  how  many  Americans  have 
oome  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  govern- 
mental interference  with  personal  liberties. 

His  surveys  show  enormous  inconsistencies 
between  the  protestations  of  freedom  in 
principle  among  Americans  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  freedom  In  specific  in- 
stances. 

According  to  the  surveys,  the  public  would 
willingly  violate  eleven  of  the  eighteen  basic 
guarantees  set  forth  in  the  BiU  of  Rights. 
For  example. 

Although  by  91  per  cent  to  6  per  cent, 
almost  all  Americans  believed  "every  citizen 
has  the  right  to  express  any  opinion  he 
wants  to,"  a  majority  of  67  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent  also  favored  outlawing  "org^niza- 
Uons  which  preach  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government." 

By  66  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  a  majority 
believed  in  the  right  to  "hold  a  meeting 
on  any  subject  a  citizen  pleases,"  but  by  48 
per  cent  to  37  cent,  the  public  also  believed 
that  attendance  at  campus  protest  meetings 
ought  to  be  grounds  for  an  expulsion  of  a 
college  student." 

By  a  lopsided  73  per  cent  to  19  per  cent 
the  majority  agreed  In  principle  to  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to,  "print  any  point  of  view  he 
wants,"  but  a  62  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  ma- 
jority favrared  "banning  newspapers  which 
preach  revolution." 

A  63  per  cent  to  29  per  cent  majority  also 
wanted  to  give  "authorities  the  right  to  cen- 
sor films,  TV  shows  and  the  theater  for  ob- 
scenity," and  a  67  per  cent  to  32  per  cent 
majority  also  favored  giving  authorities  the 
right  to  "censor  TV,  radio,  newspaper,"  and 
the  theater  for  unpatriotic  or  revolutionary 
content. 

And  by  a  48  per  cent  to  37  per  cent  pltiral- 
Ity  those  polled  disagreed  wltb  the  state- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  "when  a  government  abuses  the  rights 
of  Its  citizens,  they  have  the  right  to  over- 
throw It." 

Harris  concludes  that  while  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  Interviewed  support  freedom 
to  theory,  few  unfortunately  support  free- 
fcm  in  practice. 

Such  attitudes  must  be  challenged  and 
ohanged. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine : 

"He  that  would  make  bis  own  liberty  se- 
cure must  guard  even  his  enemy  from  op- 
pnaskm;    for   If   be   violates   this   duty   he 


establishes  a  precedent  that  will  reach  him- 
self." 

Recently  a  significant  blow  was  delivered 
against  the  dangerous  concept  of  using  na- 
tional sectirlty  as  a  pretext  for  Infringing 
upon  Individual  liberties.  Egll  "Bud"  Krogh, 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  participation  In 
the  EUsburg  break-in,  rejected  the  use  of 
misguided  notions  of  national  security  for  his 
defense.  Bud  Krogh  said  that:  "The  rights 
of  the  individual  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  assertion  of  national  security,"  for  It 
"strikes  at  the  hearts  of  what  American 
Govenunent  was  set  up  to  protect :  the  rights 
of  the  Individual." 

I  submit  that  It  Is  encumbent  upon  us 
who  are  In  a  position  of  leadership  with  re- 
spect to  the  law,  to  change  the  climate  of 
public  and  private  opinion  which  imperils  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

I  commend  the  President's  position  tn  his 
February  23rd  address  on  the  "American 
Right  of  Privacy"  as  well  as  his  remarks  In 
the  State  of  the  Union  address  in  January 
indicating  that  his  Administration  has  come, 
though  belatedly,  to  recognize  the  gravity 
of  this  matter.  I  also  welcome  his  action  in 
rescinding  the  Executive  Order  which  threat- 
ened the  confidentiality  of  Individual  tax  re- 
turns. 

But,  there  still  is  much  more  to  be  done ! 

And  the  app>olntment  of  another  "blue 
ribbon"  panel  to  study  privacy  will  not  suf- 
fice. For  we  have  had  our  studies,  and  held 
our  hearings.  Now  we  must  legislate  and  en- 
force the  laws. 

For  Watergate-type  invasions  of  privacy, 
the  laws  are  already  on  the  hooks.  But  they 
must  be  obeyed  and  enforced. 

For  computer-caused  invasions  of  privacy 
there  are  no  laws  on  the  books.  Here  we 
must  enact  legislation  to  safeguard  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  citizens  from  cyber- 
netic invasions. 

Congress,  In  introducing  computer  data 
legislation  has  meule  some  progress  towards 
protecting  individual  privacy.  And,  I  antici- 
pate further  legislation  aimed  at  such  areas 
of  abuse,  potential  and  actual,  as  police  sur- 
veUlance,  credit  data  misuse,  and  the  erosion 
of  the  confidentiality  of  news  sources,  tax  re- 
turns, and  other  personal  freedoms. 

The  need  for  effective  legislation  Is  espe- 
cially urgent  in  the  area  of  computer  data 
banks.  I  believe  the  data  collectmg  systems 
utilized  by  the  federal  goveriunent  and  pri- 
vate Industry  present  the  gravest  threat  of 
all  to  individual  privsM:y  In  this  covmtry. 

Data  banks  are  collecting  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  about  miUlons  of 
American  citizens.  Senator  Bam  Ervin, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  estimates  that  in  the 
federal  goveriunent  alone,  there  are  1000 
different  major  personal  oonyiuterlzed  data 
banks. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  main- 
tains more  than  100  million  criminal  and 
civil  files  on  American  dtlsens.  And  millions 
of  additional  files  are  kept  by  other  federal 
agencies. 

The  amount  of  Information  the  govern- 
ment can  collect  on  individuals  Is  virtually 
unlimited.  Harvard  Law  School  Professor 
Arthur  Miller.  In  his  book  "The  Assault  on 
Privacy,"  siiggests  that  It  wlU  soon  be  tech- 
nlcaUy  feasible  to  store  a  20-page  dossier  on 
every  single  American.  And  these  dossiers 
wotild  comprise  In  total  a  tape  less  than 
6,000  feet  long. 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  data  and  the 
unlimited  possibilities  of  its  future  misuses 
no  comprehenalTe  legislation  protecting 
citizens  against  potential  abuse  exists.  In 
effect,  the  nature,  um  and  distribution  of  all 
this  Information  Is  uncontrolled. 

The  possibility  of  Inaccurate,  Incomplete, 
unjustified,  or  impropecly  dlinnlnstBrt  In- 


formation threatens  immeasurably  the  pri- 
vacy of  every  citizen. 

The  most  threatening  example  of  potential 
abuse  is  perhaps  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's National  Crime  Information 
Center.  The  F3J.'s  data  bank  Is  fed  by  a 
computerized  network  designed  to  receive 
and  store  information  from  all  60  states 
through  40,000  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies. 

This  depository  of  information  will  likely 
contain  the  names  and  records  of  all  those 
individuals  arrested  for  any  cause.  And,  since 
an  estimated  50,000,000  Americans  now  have 
arrest  records,  implications  of  such  a  data 
bank  are  obviotis. 

Since  the  master  computer  is  not  required 
to  show  If  an  arrest  led  to  Indictment  or 
trial,  let  alone  to  conviction,  the  records  of 
many  Innocent  individuals  may  end  up  in 
these  files. 

The  danger  of  having  arrest  records  cen- 
trally available  for  checking  by  government 
and  private  employers  Is  Inculciilable. 

And,  more  than  arrest  records  can  be  fed 
Into  the  computer.  Raw  materials,  not  eval- 
uated for  accuracy,  could  be  supplied  to  the 
data  bank. 

We  must  not  allow  such  potential  for  in- 
fringements of  privacy  to  go  uncontested! 

History  reminds  us  of  the  tragedy  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  sole  reliance  of  citizens  upon 
the  virtue  and  restraint  of  those  who  hold 
power  and  have  access  to  data  regarding 
individuals. 

Societies  in  which  freedom  is  valued  have 
sought  Institutionalized  legal  safeguards  to 
check  arbitrary  invasions  of  Individual  pri- 
vacy and  to  secvu-e  personal  privacy. 

In  Congress,  a  first  step  has  been  taken  to 
protect  our  personal  privacy  while  also  rec- 
ognizing the  legitimate  concerns  of  criminal 
Justice  agencies. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Information  Control 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Sen- 
ate 2963,  of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor  would: 

First,  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
type  of  information  which  can  be  collected 
and  disseminated  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies on  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels;  and 
secondly,  place  limitations  upon  the  Inter- 
change of  such  Information  among  such 
agencies  and  outside  the  criminal  Justice 
community  and  otherwise  protect  the  privacy 
and  reputation  of  persons  about  whom  the 
agencies  have  collected  information. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  mark 
a  good  beginning.  But.  its  fate  Is  as  much 
In  your  hands  as  mine. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  protecting  the  right 
of  privacy  of  all  Americans  that  I  shall  be 
sending  to  every  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Ervin  when  he  mtroduced  Senate  3963:  the 
Projection  of  Privacy  Act,  together  with  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  tonight.  Fred  Fisher,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  been  kind  enough  to  offer  me  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Bar  Association. 

But  this  maumg  alone  wlU  serve  little  pur- 
pose, unless  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  respond  to  the  urgent  questions 
and  problems  outlined,  either  IndlvlduaUy  or 
Jointly,  by  pressing  for  more  legislative  ac- 
tion In  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  and 
in  the  United  States  Congress. 

I  h(^>e  that  the  members  of  the  Bar  will 
share  with  their  fellow  attorneys  through- 
out the  country  their  concern  as  well  as 
their  suggested  remedies.  Such  action  can 
spur  the  Amerloan  Bar  Association  to  greater 
vigilance  m  safeguarding  our  cherished  Ub- 
ertles. 

The  impact  of  concerted  and  ceaseless 
efforts  to  oppose  imwarranted  Invasions  of 
privacy  shotild  not  be  underestimated. 

The  courageous  leadership  of  our  own 
State  govenunent  is  a  splendid  example  tat 
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the  tiat;on  May  I  commend  Governor  Sar- 
gent, and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetta 
for  coastst«nlly  opposing  the  federal  Infor- 
mation programs  which  were  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional Infringements  upon  the  privacy 
of  liie  Commonwealth's  cltlzeos. 

In  1373  the  Bay  State  refused  to  Join  the 
FBI  s  Computerized  Criminal  History  data 
bank  until  the  FBI  adopted  proper  priv- 
acy safeguards.  Also.  In  1973  Massachusetts 
refused  to  allow  the  White  House  Special 
Action  omce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  to 
collect;  Individual  Identifying  Information  on 
all  Massachusetts  patients  In  federally  funded 
drug  treatment  clinics. 

Ill  both  Instances  in  face  of  federal  puni- 
tive action,  the  Commonwealth  refused  to 
yield.  And.  t.Uce  the  Commonwealth  suc- 
ceeded 

I  hope  that  Massachusetts  wlU  continue  to 
provide  exemplary  leadership  by  continuing 
the  proces-s  of  educating  and  Inspiring  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  to  protect  and  cherlah 
•heir  Imperiled  liberties. 

The  results  of  our  Inaction  and  the  con- 
tinued acqule.scence  of  the  American  people 
are  too  tragic  to  ponder. 

In  'Cancer  Ward",  his  powerful  Indictment 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
portrays  a  society  In  which  the  right  to  In- 
dividual privacy  Is  subverted  and  destroyed 
by  the  State.  He  wrote: 

■As  every  man  goes  through  life,  he  nils 
In  a  number  of  forms  for  the  record,  each 
containing  a  number  of  questions  .  .  .  There 
are  thiw  hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating 
from  each  man.  minion5!  of  threads  In  all.  If 
these  threads  were  siiddenly  to  become  visi- 
ble people  would  lose  all  ability  to 
move  " 

It  has  been  said  that  a  dlctafiorshlp  of 
dossiers  and  data  banks,  is  no  lees  a  dictator- 
ship than  one  of  hobnail  boots  and  trun- 
cheons 

Discerning  a  balance  between  freedom  and 
order  Is  the  burden  of  every  age  as  It  con- 
fronts Ite  tensions  and  challenges.  Por  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  prlvacv  of  the  citizen  U 
only  grist  for  official  data  Is  Indeed  Orwell's 
•  1984  "  and  we  are  but  a  decade  from  there. 

In  the  end,  good  mav  emanate  from  the 
anguish  and  distress  of  recent  events  Our 
consclousneee  of  the  potentUl  dangers  which 
beset  our  most  personal  liberties  may  be 
aroused.  And  through  this  consciousness 
there  can  be  a  reassertlon  of  public  morality 
the  Intangible  Ideals  and  values  which  give 
purpose,  integrity,  and  tr.ist  to  our  national 
life.  Herein  lies  the  ultimate  protection  of 
our  Ilbertlee 

And  herein  Ilea  your  challenge  and  mine 
Let  us  together  meet  this  challenge  without 
hesitation  or  trepidation. 

Thank  you 


PERSPECmVE  ON  AOING 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  to  my  feUow  Senators  an 
excellent  article,  which  recently  ap- 
peared In  "Perspective  on  Aging— A 
Publication  of  the  National  Coupcll  on 
Affing."  The  article  Is  by  Dr.  Louis  Lowy 
Pn  D.,  who  Is  a  profes.<;or  of  social  work 
at  Boston  University,  and  a  naUonally 
recognized  authority  on  the  social  sit- 
uation of  elderly  persons  In  America 
today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  significant 
part  of  this  article  which  relates  spe- 
cmcally  to  the  status  and  Image  of  older 
people  In  this  Nation  today  Dr  Lowy 
rorrecUy  notes  that  this  Nation  does  not 
highly  value  the  attributes  which  the 
elderly  possess,  nor  does  It  consider 
elderly  persons  to  be  a  resource  of  Infor- 


mation and  wisdom,  which  they  most 
surely  are. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Lowy  accurately  as- 
sesses the  senior  center  as  an  Institu- 
tion In  its  own  rights,  which  can  provide 
the  elderly  with  an  Important  base  of 
operations  In  the  community  at  large.  I 
know  that  senior  centers  will  soon  play 
an  Important  role  In  communities 
throughout  this  Nation,  and  deserve  our 
full  support  as  they  start  up  and  seek 
funding.  The  first  step  toward  support 
is  understanding,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "The  Senior  Cen- 
ter—A Major  Commimlty  Facility  Today 
and  Tomorrow"  from  the  March-April 
edition  of  "Perspective  on  Aging"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

The  Senior   Center — A   Major  Community 

Facujtt   Tooat  and  Tomorrow 

(By  Louis  Lowy,  Ph.  D.) 

THREE    questions    TO    THINK    ABOUT 

Senior  Centers  are  a  relatively  new  response 
to  a  large  complex  of  conditions  in  which 
older  people  nnd  themselves  today.  Senior 
Centers  tomorrow  ought  to  become  a  major 
community  faculty  which  helps  shape  con- 
ditions In  our  society  for  the  old  and  the 
young.  How  can  we  get  from  today  to  to- 
morrow? Three  questions  come  to  mind 
which  I  will  deal  with  briefly. 

What  are  the  conditioTia  in  ufiich  older 
people  find  themselves  today 

It  has  to  be  recognized  that  there  are  at 
least  five  variables  which  differentiate  older 
people: 

Older  people  vary  from  age  group  to  age 
group.  Some  are  late  middle-aged,  between 
50-60:  others  are  people  In  their  "late  ma- 
turity." between  60  and  70;  and  others  are 
70  and  older; 

Socioeconomic  backgrounds  vary  and  have 
Influence  upon  the  way  older  people's  needs 
ur>  expressed; 

Personalities  vary  and  are  revealed  In  the 
way  older  people  respond  to  and  adjust  to 
aging; 

Ethnicity  varies  and  with  It  the  subcul- 
tural  values  held  toward  aging:  and 

The  communities  In  which  older  people 
live,  including  rural  and  urban  communities, 
have  different  values  and  resources  and  these 
differences  affect  the  needs  of  older  people. 
We  also  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  needs 
of  the  aged  today  will  not  be  the  same  as  the 
needs  of  the  aged  of  tomorrow.  Conditions 
and  values  change  in  our  society,  and  the 
aged  them.selv—  will  reflect  these  changes 
Throughout  life  man  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween his  losses  and  his  gains.  Durtng  the 
later  years,  however,  people  are  faced  with 
an  Increase  of  losses  and  a  decrease  of  gains 
The  'margin  of  safety"  for  the  older  person 
becomes  considerably  reduced.  Older  per- 
sons, at  least  those  bevond  age  65.  face  low 
of  Income  and  work,  loss  of  roles  and  sUtus 
loss  of  physical  health  and  loss  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

The  gains  which  an  older  person  can  utilize 
are  those  of  experience  and  wisdom,  new 
roles  such  as  grandparents  and.  perhaps  the 
rreatest  gain  of  all.  the  realization  of  having 
lived  and  endured  through  difficult  times 
Older  people  can  become  taie  symbol  of  man's 
endurance  and  man's  ability  to  prevaU  In  the 
face  of  vicissitudes. 

But  our  society  u  still  youth-  work-  and 
achievement-oriented,  and  the  older  per- 
son's gains  are  not  highly  valued.  Prestige  Is 
meaaupwl  by  a  person's  Income,  work,  health 
and   marital  sUtus  and  since   older  people 
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generally  can't  compete  with  the  youm?  in 
these  considered  prestige  areas,  they  faceloa 
of  status  and  role  deprivation.  ConsequentlT 
many  older  people  respond   to  these  condi 
tlons  by  withdrawing  from  Intergeneratlonai 

In  seeking  to  discover  the  universal  needj 
of  older  people.  Dr.   Leo  Simmons,  an  ^ 
thro,  ologlst  at   Tale   University,  studied  7i" 
existing   cultures   and   found    five   universal 
i.eeds  that  pertain  to  all  older  population. 
These  are : 
To  live  as  long  as  possible: 
To  participate  meaningfully  In  life- 
To  have  rest  from  the  "humdrmii"  task, 
of  life;  " 

To  hold  on  to  prerogatives  acquired  earlier; 

To   depart  from   life  In   dignity   with  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  life  hereafter. 

We  have  to  move  toward  a  balance  which 
recognizes  the  strengths  of  older  people  Thli 
requires   group   validation— that  Is    the  »c 
ceptance  by  younger  people  of  older  peoole 
in   their  own   right.   Group  validation  Uis 
society  Is  accomplished  through  society's  in- 
stltutlons.  In  summary,  all  older  people  re- 
gardless   of    the    variables    mentioned   have 
three  universal  needs: 
Material  and  physical  security; 
Social  and  psychological  security;  and 
Group   security,   a   sense   of  being  Unked 
with   the   community,   with   the  young  and 
the  old.  " 

To  meet  the  flrst  need  is  the  function  of 
our  pension  programs.  Insurance  policies  so- 
cial security  and  health  programs.  The  secoivf 
and   third  needs  can  only  be  met  throueh 
provision  of  services  at  the  community  le4l 
The  Senior  Center  can  be  one  of  those  In- 
stitutions. It  can  become  a  major  social  la- 
stltutlon  for  the  elderly  which  Is  rightfully 
theirs,  as  much  as  all  other  age  groups  can 
claim  social  institutions  as  their  own. 
What   is   the   concept   of  the   senior  center 
today? 
The  Senior  Center  of  yesterday  was  a  rec- 
reational facility  primarily  meeting  the  needs 
of  recreation  and  socialization.  Prom  these 
beginnings  It  moved  toward  becoming  a  com- 
munity facility  with  additional  services  of 
counselling.  Information  and  referral   Today 
It   Is   a   community   facility  which  not  only 
provides  a  series  of  services,  but  also  estab- 
lishes links  to  other  existing  community  in- 
stitutions such  as  nursing  homes,  hospital!, 
clinics,  schools,  and  employment  agencies  It 
accomplishes  this  through  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel, through  provision  of  its  own  person- 
nel  and   through   the  training  of  others.  It 
Is  a  facility  which  offers  a  series  of  health, 
welfare,  educational  and  recreational  service* 
to  older  people  In  the  community.  It  Is  open 
at  least  five  days  a  week  and  It  attempts  not 
only  to  make  these  services  available  but  to 
bring  older  people  and  the  services  together. 
Older  people  themselves  are  engaged  In  plan- 
ning,  directing,  and  carrying  out  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Some  specific  sen-ices  of  the  Senior  Center 
today  can  be  categorized  into  four  grouplngt: 

1.  Direct  services  to  older  people. 

2.  Service*  offered  to  and  through  other 
Institutions. 

3.  Community  action  with  and  on  behalf  of 
older  people. 

4.  Training,  consultation  and  research  ac- 
tivity. 

The  type,  nature,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
these  services  will  vary  from  Center  to  Center. 
Not  all  such  services  are  contained  In  one 
Center  nor  must  they  be.  Needs  of  communi- 
ties vary,  their  responaes  vary,  and  these 
elements  must  be  balanced  with  the  ttme, 
energy,  money,  and  staff  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  Center.  PoUowlng  are  some  examples  o^ 
the  kinds  of  services  under  each  of  the  cate- 
gories. 

1  Direct  Services— BuUdlng  centered  and/ 
or  controlled: 
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Information  And  referral. 

Health  Information  and  health  care. 

Nutrition  education. 

Housing  application  clinic. 

Directory  of  services. 

Relocation  services. 

Employment  opportunity  information. 

Part-time  work  opportunity  Information. 

Retirement  preparation  services. 

ACTION — volunteer  Jobs  information. 

Medicare  Alert  mformatlon. 

Foster  Grandparents  program  manage- 
ment. 

Green  Thumb  projects. 

Meals-on-Wheels  programs. 

Friendly  visiting. 

Homemaker  services 

Consumer  information. 

Recreation. 

Informal  education. 

Conrununlty  service  projects  (citizenship 
projects) . 

Personal  counselling  ( casework |. 

Group  work  (small  group  approach ) . 

And  many  others. 

2.  Services  Offered  to  and  through  Other 
Institutions — such  as  hospitals,  housing 
projects,  nursing  homes,  and  rehabilitation 
centers: 

Bring  together  existing  institutions  for  the 
delivery  of  appropriate  services. 

Establish  Golden  Age  Councils. 

Set  up  and  arrange  for  home-care  pro- 
grams with  hospitals,  housing  projects,  and 
other  Institutions. 

3.  Community  Action : 

Planning  for  community  projects  and  pro- 
grams. 

Planning  to  coordinate  facilities  and  mak- 
ing them  accessible  to  older  people  near 
places  where  they  reside. 

Identifying  new  needs  and  new  problems. 

Representing  the  interests  of  older  people 
as  a  group  (e.g.  at  public  hearings)  through 
advocacy. 

Setting  up  a  legislative  Information  service. 

4.  Training,  Consultation,  Research:  Por 
Aged  and  Non-Aged: 

Training  younger  volunteers  for  a  variety 
of  functions. 

Training  home  aides. 

Training  personnel  in  social  work,  educa- 
tion, and  nursing. 

Training  older  people  as  volunteers  and 
parttime  personnel. 

Consultation  to  community  Institutions 
related  to  needs  and  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Serving  as  centers  for  research,  applied  and 
basic. 

There  are  few,  If  any.  Centers  which  have 
such  a  fully  developed  array  of  services.  Some 
have  emphasized  recreation,  others  Informal 
education,  and  some.  Information  and  refer- 
ral services.  In  1963.  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  developed  a  definition  of  Senior 
Centers  which  Included  at  least  three  of  any 
of  the  following  five  services — recreation, 
adult  education,  health  services,  counselling 
services,  and  Information  and  referral  serv- 
ices. These  suggestions  served  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  community  In  canvassing  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  In  developing  prior- 
ities based  on  the  needs. 

What  is  the  concept  of  tomorrow's  senior 
center? 

While  we  give  our  energy  and  attention 
to  today's  Senior  Center,  we  should  have  a 
vision  of  tomorrow's  Senior  Center  as  well. 
A  Senior  Center  should  serve  as  a  commimlty 
facility  to  provide  services  on  a  coordinated, 
continuous,  and  compr^hAnalve  basis  and 
thereby  reduce  fragmentation  to  a  minimum. 
Such  a  Center  would  be  ab)e  to  dellvM-  serv- 
ices where  th«»y  are  needed  and  when  they 
are  needed. 

Since  aervloee  and  people  have  to  he 
brought  together,  It  is  esaientlal  to  develop 
not  only  adequate  services  per  se,  but  also  an 
adequate  delivery  system  so  that  older  peo- 


ple, especially  those  In  the  low-income  group, 
can  take  advantage  of  them.  This  requires 
existing  health  and  social  welfare  agencies 
and  Institutions  under  public  and  voluntary 
auspices  to  Join  in  a  common  efTort  to  create 
a  "mobile  service  center  for  older  adults." 
This  Senior  Center  of  tomorrow  will  combine 
the  aforementioned  services  and  deliver  them 
to  older  people  wherever  they  reside — In  their 
own  homes.  In  rooming  and  lodging  homes, 
in  housing  developments  designed  for  older 
people  exclusively,  in  nursing  homes,  or  In 
Institutions  for  older  people.  The  crucial 
aspect  Is  that  such  services  must  be  delivered 
In  such  a  way  that  older  people  can  take 
advantage  of  them  according  to  their  needs 
and  state  of  health  at  the  time  they  need 
the  services.  This  could  mean  a  twenty-four 
hour,  seven  days-a-week  operation.  In  many 
other  countries,  this  Is  indeed  the  case. 

Such  a  Mobile  Service  Center  would  re- 
quire that  personnel  of  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines— social  workers,  nurses,  physicians, 
clergymen,  and  adult  educators — develop  a 
team-approach  in  order  to  reach  out  to 
older  people  wherever  they  live.  Older  adults 
also  should  be  Involved  as  team-members. 
Indeed,  they  may  be  able  to  perform  Impor- 
tant functions  in  the  delivery  of  services 
since  they  know  of  their  own  needs  and  are 
likely  as  well  to  know  of  the  needs  of  their 
peers. 

Human  service  workers  have  to  assume  a 
liaison  function  to  bring  together  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  so  that  an  effective  team- 
aoproach  can  be  developed  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  Jurisdictional  disputes.  They  will  be 
required  to  work  Individually  and  with  other 
professionals  in  order  to  bring  services  and 
people  together.  Old-line  agency  and  profes- 
sional boundaries  will  have  to  give  way  to  a 
concept  of  Integrated  services.  Many  older 
people  suffer  from  loneliness  and  social  iso- 
lation. Golden  age  clubs — while  eminently 
worthwhile  for  thoee  who  are  more  grega- 
rious—  are  not  the  answer  for  all.  as  our 
national  experience  has  demonstrated.  So- 
cial workers  and  others  have  to  work  pains- 
takingly to  assist  older  people  In  forming 
small  group  contacts  and  relationships  (as 
has  been  demonstrated  In  the  South  End  of 
Boston  under  the  aegis  oX  the  United  South 
End  Settlements,  Inc.)  to  counteract  the  iso- 
lation in  which  many  find  themselves.  Ef- 
forts have  to  be  made  to  a&sist  older  people 
in  finding  their  way  through  the  cold,  anony- 
mous world  of  modern  bureaucratic  struc- 
tures to  avail  themselves  of  the  Increasing 
services  made  possible  by  federal  and  state 
legislative  programs.  A  MobUe  Service  Cen- 
ter can  assist  Immeasvirably,  since  its  staff 
would  be  sensitive  to  such  problems.  A  serv- 
ice such  as  this  could  also  develop  programs 
which  would  bring  young  and  old  together 
In  common  efforts  such  as  learning  a  skill  or 
serving  others.  How  else  can  the  young  de- 
velop a  positive  image  of  the  elderly  and 
close  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the  genera- 
tions? Attitudes  towards  aging  and  the  aged 
w^ill  only  change  for  the  better  when  those 
who  are  young  can  be  exposed  to  those  who 
are  old  in  common  endeavors  and  pursuits. 

A  Senior  Center  must  become  a  core- 
institution  (In  the  sociological  sense  of  the 
term)  which  Is  truly  identified  and  visible  as 
an  Indigenous  facility  of  the  elderly.  Chil- 
dren have  their  schools,  young  and  middle- 
aged  adults  have  their  Institutions,  whether 
in  the  world  of  work  or  In  the  world  of  lei- 
sure. Somehow,  older  people  have  become 
excluded  from  most  of  them  and  their  world 
has  become  Identified  as  the  Nursing  Home 
and  the  Old  Folks'  Home.  The  Senior  Center 
can  Indeed  become  a  community  Institution 
for  all  the  older  people  whether  "needy"  or 
not.  It  Is  Identified  with  well-ness  and  not 
with  debility.  This  can  be  enhanced  by  Unk- 
ing It  with  younger  people  through  Joint 
projects  which  have  meaning  to  old  and 
young.  Toutb  would  work  with  the  elderly 
on  their  own  "home  grotind"  and  they  In 


turn  could  reciprocate  by  working  with 
young  people  on  their  "home  ground."  Thus 
a  base  lor  identity  would  be  established  and 
Intergeneratlonai  communication  would  be 
facilitated.  This  may  lead  to  opportunities 
to  develop  new  roles  and  a  new  status  lor 
the  elderly  simply  by  being  aged  in  their 
own  right.  A  Center  can  become  a  spring- 
board for  learning  new  roles  such  as  making 
a  contribution  In  new  service  roles  such  as 
home-health  aides,  fosier  grandparents, 
friendly  visitors,  and  tutors  to  children,  to 
name  a  few.  Needed  by  our  society,  such 
roles  can  raise  the  status  of  the  elderly  on 
their  own  terms  and  would  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  relationships  with  the  com- 
munity. Instead  of  Isolation  and  alienation, 
a  sense  of  belonging  would  result  because 
older  people  have  a  stake  in  the  community 
again,  which  would  be  manifested  to  them 
by  community  acceptance. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Senior  Multlpiirpose 
Center  lies  in  its  ability  to  facUltate,  coordi- 
nate, and  simplify  the  various  essential  serv- 
ices needed.  Some  day,  every  community  will 
have  a  Senior  (Center  as  every  community 
has  a  school.  It  will  be  part  of  the  "normal" 
line  of  community  institutions.  It  will  be  as 
natural  for  older  i>eople  to  use  the  Senior 
Center  as  It  is  for  children  to  go  to  their 
school  and  for  the  middle-aged  person  to  go 
to  work  and  use  his  work  affiliation  as  a 
means  of  identity.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
be  willing  today  to  expand  our  Imagination 
and  to  explore  new  goals  and  new  directions. 
The  flrst  important  step  Is  to  establish  these 
goals  and  a  commitment  to  move  towards 
achieving  them.  The  strategy  of  projection 
ultimately  is  the  strategy  of  combining  In  a 
realistic  way  that  which  will  be.  that  which 
may  be,  and  that  which  we  want  to  be. 


NATIONAL     HISTORIC     PRESERVA- 
TION  WEEK— PART   m 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
third  statement  I  have  made  in  a  series 
designed  to  coincide  with  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Week.  On  Monday,  I 
began  a  discussion  on  the  Historic  Struc- 
tures Tax  Act  (S.  2347)  which  I  intro- 
duced on  August  3,  1973.  This  legislation 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  has  to  date,  scheduled  no 
action.  In  the  interim,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  13  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  various  State  and  local 
agencies,  historical  societies,  and  other 
organizations  seeking  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  historical  treasures. 

Following  the  introduction  of  S.  2347. 
I  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
governmental  agencies:  national,  Stat«, 
and  local  historical  organizations;  and 
interested  individuals.  A  recurring 
thejjie  which  appeared  in  various  forms 
throughout  most  of  these  letters  was 
summed  up  in  a  quote  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Nelson  Snyder,  who  said  that: 

An  institution  which  tends  to  forget  its 
past  will  soon  have  a  past  not  worth  remem- 
bering. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Mrs.  Elinor 
Stearns,  assistant  to  the  administrator 
of  the  Octagon — a  National  Historical 
Landmark  administered  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  Foundation, 
Inc. — stated: 

To  what  extent,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions, we  can  hope  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment and  architectural  heritage  In  a  mean- 
ingful and  adaptive  manner  is  up  to  specula- 
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tlon.  Yet,  what  la  real  is  our  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  constructive  NOW 
before  the  wreclclng  ball  takes  Its  toll — and 
along  with  It,  tangible  and  matarlal  symbols 
of  our  past  with  which  we  are  able  to  Iden- 
tify 

ThlB  la  not  to  aay  that  all  "old"  buUdlnga 
are  viable  and  must  be  presen-ed  but.  rather. 
that  tho«e  buildings  which  are  potentially 
adaptive — as  iwn  many  are— should  be  treated 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  preserva- 
tion, and  not  destruction  S  2347  provides 
such  Incentive. 

As  long  as  this  bill  sits  In  your  committee, 
you  too  are  contributing  to  the  waste  of  our 
environment  and  to  the  destruction  of  our 
precious  heritage  If  Congresa  has  not  the 
ability,  motivation,  or  foresight  to  protect 
our  heritage,  who  Indeed  does'' 

I  was  plea-sed  to  note  that  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Committee  and  the  Reg- 
ional Open  Space  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments  approved 
a  resolution  of  support  for  the  Historic 
Structures  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  along 
with  the  selected  letters  I  have  received 
from  national  and  State  preservation 
organizations,  various  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, and  so  forth,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  I  would  once  again  urge  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  expedite  conaider- 
aUon  of  this  important  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

RMOnrnoN  m  Suppobt  of  the  HisroticAL 
Structtjrm  Tax  Act  of  197S 
Whereas,  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Ai«a 
1«  its  large  number  of  sltea  of  hlstorto  tlg- 
nlflcance,  its  architectural  diversity,  and  Its 
Impressive  open  space  system;  aad 

Whereas,  the  MetropoUtan  Washington 
CtouncU  of  Oovemments  has  through  Ita  de- 
velopment poUcles  and  planning  program 
recognized  the  Importance  of  these  elements 
•8  a  valuable  reeource  of  the  area  worthy  of 
promotion  and  protection;  and 

Whersas.  the  Historical  Structiu^s  Tax  Act 
of  1973  (8.  2847)  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  BeaU  of  Maryland  and  the  Bnvlron- 
mental  Protection  Act  of  1078  (H.R.  5684) 
Introduced  In  the  House  by  RepresenUtlve 
Conable  of  New  York  are  designed  to  achieve 
by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  C!ode  the 
following  three  objectives: 

1.  Encourage  the  preservation  of  historical 
building  Bites  and  structures  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  PUce*.  or  wlttoln 
a  district  listed  on  the  National  Register,  or 
on  the  Inventory  maintained  by  stat*  and 
local  Jurisdictions, 

2.  Encourage  the  rehabilitation.  r»tb«r 
than  the  demoUtlon.  of  existing  stnictures 
for  compatible  and  where  possible  profitable 
reuse. 

8.  Knoounkge  obarltable  transfen  of  prop- 
erty for  HM  as  parks,  open  spaces,  or  other 
conservation  purpoeee;  and 

Wbereas,  these  objectives  wUl  serve  to  sup- 
port OOO  m  Its  effort  to  preserve  the  charac- 
ter and  Improve  the  quality  of  life  within 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Ana 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Re- 
gional Open  Space  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Land  Use  Policy  Ck>mmlttee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Oovemments  that  the  Committee  support 
Congressional  efforts  aimed  at  promoting  the 
principles  of  historic  preservation  and  open 
space  conservation  and  urges  a  thorough  con- 


sideration of  8.  2847  and  HJl.  66M  by  the 
Congress  in  the  light  of  these  principles. 

NATTOIf  AI.  TBITST  fob 

HiSToaic  PazsravATioM, 
Washington.  DC.  November  28,  1973. 
Honorable  J.  Qlknn  Bkaix.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dka«  Bknatos  Beaix:  I  have  been  moat 
pleased  and  encouraged  to  receive  a  copy  of 
your  recent  letter  to  Gordon  Oray  and  to 
read  the  details  of  your  Historic  Structures 
Tax  Act. 

Much  of  the  recent  history  of  the  kind  of 
damoUtlon  that  is  homogenizing  urban 
scenes  throughout  the  nation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  tax  treatment  that  has  favored  de- 
struction over  rehabUltatlon.  Your  proposal 
18  one  that  would  go  far  toward  rectifying 
this  InequaUty  and  encourage  a  more  logi- 
cal and  sensitive  attitude  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  landmark  structures.  I  compUment 
you  on  Initiating  such  a  sound  and  Imagina- 
tive program. 

Gordon  Oray  wrote  you  that  he  has  now 
relinquished  the  chairmanahlp  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  His 
contributions  to  national  historic  preserva- 
tion m  terms  of  leadership,  legislation,  and 
dedicated  personal  Interest  have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  spectacular.  As  I  embark  on  my 
new  assignment  as  his  successor.  I  do  so 
with  great  cwifldence  that  our  efforts  at  the 
National  Trust  will  be  supplemented  by  leg- 
islative assistance  from  persona  such  as  you, 
who  perceive  that  the  ultimate  beneSts  of 
urban  preservation  must  really  grow  from 
solutions  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
practical  rehabilitation. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  keen  Interest  to 
news  of  your  scheduled  hearings,  and  to 
meeting  you.  I  am  a  native  of  your  sUte  and 
was  born  and  brought  up  In  Hagerstown. 
In  addition,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  your  father  when  I  was  Deputy  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  tbe  late  l&40s  and 
early  60 's. 

Sincerely. 
Caruslk  H.  HOMELsim,  Chairman. 
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Natiow  Ai,  Tbttst  fob 

HiBTOUC  PXXSZBVATION, 

Waahinffton,  DC.  November  7  1973 
Hon.  J.  OuNN  Bkau.,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DO. 

Dkah  Sbnatob  Beall:  The  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  Is  most  pleased  to 
know  of  your  support  for  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  8.  2347.  the  Historical  Structures 
Tax  Act  of  1973. 

The  National  Trust  was  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  the  Tax  Policy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  when  It  was  conductlnig  Its  1970-71 
study  of  the  effect  of  federal  tax  poUcy  on 
our  environment.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  2347  are  Identical 
to  those  sections  of  HJl.  5584  which  relate 
to  historic  structures. 

We  support  the  provisions  of  3.  2347  and 
urge  the  prompt  scheduUng  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  among  the  most  significant  contribuUons 
to  the  conservation  of  our  worthy  man-built 
environment  during  our  nation's  Bicenten- 
nial era. 

Sincerely. 

Jamks  BmouE.  President. 


Instttotk  of  Eablt  Aiubican 

HiSTOBT    AND    Cm.TUMX. 

WiUiamtburg,  Va.,  October  16.  1973 
Hon.  J.  Olxnk  Bxaix.  jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahiTiffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Sxnatob  Bxall:  i  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  letter  ot  October  6,  calling 


attention  to  S.  2847,  the  Blatorlcal  struc- 
tures Tax  Act  of  1973.  which  you  have  re 
cently  Intrcdured.  I  have  also  read  ycur 
more  detaUed  statement  from  the  Congres 
slonal  Record  and  the  fuU  text  of  the  pro' 
posed  act.  The  legislation  you  have  pro- 
posed U  In  my  Judgment  extremely  desirable 
and  most  appropriate  In  this  period  of  th. 
Bicentennial.  " 

That  part  of  the  legislation  that  wouJd 
encourage  owners  to  preserve  and.  If  neces- 
sary. rehablUtate  historical  structures 
through  tax  advantages  has.  I  think,  a  nuni 
ber  of  very  desirable  features.  Among  them 
I  would  Include  the  following: 

1.  It  would,  as  I  understand  It.  encourage 
private  owners  to  preserve  their  historic 
buildings,  thereby  making  possible  the  pre^- 
ervatlon  of  Individual  buUdlngs  of  historic 
Importance  that  are  not  so  situated  so  a« 
to  be  conveniently  Included  among  the  prop, 
ertles  administered  by  an  organized  hlstwl- 
c?.:  restoration,  historical  society,  or  the  like 
T'.il.'s  Ls  exuemely  Important  In  situations 
where  a  valuable  Mstorical  buUdlng  la  located 
in  some  isolation  from  similar  structures 

2.  The  legislation  would,  moreover,  by  en. 
couraglng  more  restoration  activity  by  private 
Individuals,  take  some  of  the  burden  off 
restorations,  museums,  historical  societies 
or  state  and  federal  agencies  who  are  already 
hard  presf.ed  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
historic  properties  currently  under  their 
Jurl-sdlctlon. 

3.  The  additional  amount  of  preservation 
that  would  result  from  the  bill  would  be 
accompllBbed  at  very  smaU  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

4.  To  me  an  Important — and  relatively 
hidden— benefit  of  the  legislation  Is  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  It  would  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  buildings  that  would  then  be 
occupied  and  used  as  residences  or  for  appro- 
priate business  activity.  As  much  as  we  need 
organized  restoration  and  preservation  ac- 
tivity. In  which  the  buildings  are  used  only 
for  exhibition  to  the  public.  thU  approach 
works  best  for  sltea  of  major  Importance  or 
for  large  clusters  of  buUdlngs.  The  men  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  properties 
are  themselves  the  first  to  admit,  moreover. 
that  they  must  work  very  hard  to  prevent 
such  buildings  from  becoming  museums 
that  convey  very  little  sense  of  having  been 
lived  In  and  from  seeming  frozen  and  life- 
less. BuUdlngs  preserved  by  persons  who 
would  continue  to  use  them  (which  your 
legislation  would  encourage)  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  these  hUtorlc  properties 
that  sense  of  life,  vitality,  and  continuity 
with  the  past  that  Is,  I  tUlnk,  the  highest 
goal  of  historic  preservation. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  legislation  will 
be  favorably  acted  on  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. If  there  Is  anything  further  that  I 
can  do  to  support  It,  I  should  be  happy  to 
do  ao. 

Sincerely, 

Thad  W.  Tatx.  Director 

STTBCOMICCTTXK        on        LXOISLATIOIf, 

CoitMnrxx    on    Hmtoric    Rx- 
soDxcxs/AIA, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  29. 1973. 
Senator  J.  Olenn  Bxall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washirigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatok  Beall:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  October  6,  1OT8.  on 
the  mstorlo  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1978.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  American  Institute 
of  Arcliltects  Committee  on  Historic  Re- 
sources and  Chairman  of  the  Suboommlttee 
on  Legislation  I  wotUd  Uke  to  oonflrm  the 
AIA  endorsement  of  this  legislation. 

With  respect  to  both  preservation  and  ap- 
pearance problems  In  our  environment,  there 
is  no  better  w»y  for  renewing  our  decUnlsg 
oommunltlec  than  private  economic  Inoen- 
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tlve.  particularly  when  meshed  with  orderly, 
planned  government  action.  Specifically,  our 
present  Income  tax  laws  encourage  real 
estate  ownership  and  Investment.  Pending 
legislation,  such  aa  S  3847,  may  add  preserva- 
tion incentives.  Real  estate  taxes  are  cur- 
rently encouraging  continued  commvmity 
deterioration.  Real  estate  tax  now  rises  when 
existing  buildings  are  preserved.  Improved 
or  even  well -maintained — this  should  be  re- 
placed by  escalating  taxes  for  deterioration, 
possibly  boosted  by  asaeeamenta  and  fines. 
Our  local  governments  should  make  negli- 
gence unprofitable.  There  could  be  no 
quicker  way  for  Improving  some  of  the  coun- 
try's worst  neighborhoods,  stabilizing  decUn- 
iBg  areas,  and  protecting  those  that  are  stUl 
good. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  B.  Mtxx, 

AIA,  Chairman. 

OaOAMtZATION    OP 

AiOBicAN  Historians. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  November  1. 1973. 
Senator  J.  Glxnn  Bxall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Bxall:  Thank  you  for  In- 
forming this  office  of  the  proposed  Historical 
Structures  Tax  Act.  The  objectives  are  In 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians,  the  largest  organization 
of  historians  specializing  m  American  his- 
tory, and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
the  tax  poww  could  not  be  used  effectively 
for  these  objectives  as  It  has  been  for  many 
others. 

I  am  bringing  your  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  His- 
toric Sites,  Dr.  Clement  M.  Sllvestro,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The 
Oommlttee  serves  as  liaison  between  the 
DAH  and  local  and  federal  agencies  Inter- 
ested In  blstorlo  sites.  You  may  wish  to  call 
upon  Dr.  SUvestro  for  assistance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

RlCHAXO  8.  Kzbkxndall, 

Executive  Secretary. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  Bicentennial 
Commission,  I  see  every  day  the  Importance 
of  the  preservation  of  historic  buUdlngs  and 
It  Is  only  dvu-lng  our  time  that  these  buUd- 
lngs can  be  saved.  Certainly  when  we  cele- 
brate our  Tricentennlal  they  will  all  be  gone 
unless  we  do  our  Job  and  do  It  now. 

Again,  I  commend  you  for  your  well 
thought  out  proposal  and  I  wish  you  every 
success. 

Sincerely, 

LOTnSX  QORK, 

Ohittrman. 

Mastlano  Historical  Trust, 
Annapolis,  ifd..  November  14. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Glcmn  Bxall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bxall:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  supporting  materials  of  October 
5th,  concerning  Senate  BUI  2347.  the  Histori- 
cal Structure  Tax  Act  of  1978. 

Your  letter  and  copies  of  the  bUl  wUl  be 
sent  to  our  triistees  and  our  county  commit- 
tees for  comment  and  support.  I  wUl  gather 
these  comments  from  those  concerned  and 
forward  them  on  to  you.  Should  you  need 
expert  witnesses  and  testimony  In  this  area, 
I  would  suggest  Mr.  Brlce  M.  Clagett  of  Cov- 
ington and  Burling,  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Trust. 

Thank  you  again  for  Involving  the  Trust  In 
these  Important  preservation  matters.  Your 
continued  support  and  concern  In  this  area 
Is  most  welcome  and  greatly  appreciated. 
Please  feel  free  to  caU  upon  this  ofllce  at  any 
time.  If  we  may  be  of  further  service,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ahthtjr  C.  Townsend,  Director. 


AaElCDXTITRAL  HiSTOXT  SOCIXTT, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  28, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olknn  Beall,  Jr. 
VS.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sknator  Bxall:  The  Agrtcultvu^  His- 
tory Society  is  pleased  to  learn  of  8.  2347.  The 
Historical  Structiires  Tax  Act  of  1973.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  would  be  of  benefit 
In  the  preservation  of  historical  buildings. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  ttiat  its  pro- 
vlrtons  should  be  extended  only  to  thoee 
stmctuPBS  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  Act  would  eneour^ 
sge  the  development  of  Uvlng  Historical 
Farms.  These  farms,  depleting  agriculture  as 
It  was  at  a  particular  time  In  a  particular 
•rea,  are  a  rather  new  development  In  the 
biftorlcal  and  museum  field.  Legislation 
wtoteh  wotild  encourage  their  development, 
•s  w  believe  your  bill  would.  Is  most  dealr^ 
kble. 

We  hope  that  your  bUl  wlU  become  law. 
Sincerely, 

WA-nn  D.  BAAxmBBH, 

Exectcttve  Secretary. 

Maxtlamd  Bxcmmncuz.  Coaaa»- 

SION    fob    TBS    COIOOCKOXATIOX 
OF    THX    AmZIKAV    RiVOLTITIOir, 

November  $.  1973. 
Senator  J.  Olxhk  Bsall,  Jr. 
Old  Senate  OffUse  BuHding 
Vaihington.  D.C. 

PkAB  Senator  Beall:  May  I  thank  yoa  and 
JJW^ulate  you  on  introdtidng  8.  284T,  tb» 
■■tortoal  Structnraa  Ote  Ac*  oT  1978.  It  la 
«rtalnly  worthy  of  oonalderatlon  toy  tha 
Oongreas  and  I  feei  It  wlU  be  weU  reoelved. 


Maryland  Envibonmxntal  Tbust, 

BaltiTTiore,  Afd.,  October  30. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
US.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  note  with  great  In- 
terest and  approval  your  Introduction  of  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973.  As  one 
of  our  volunteer  Trustees,  Mr.  K.  King  Bur- 
nett of  Salisbury,  has  noted  In  his  October 
24  letter  to  you.  we  are  keenly  interested  In 
this  proposal  as  we  are  presenUy  seeking  to 
develop  a  conservation  easement  program  In 
Maryland. 

I  have  enclosed,  for  your  Interest,  the  draft 
of  a  booklet  on  easements  which  we  hope  to 
publish  this  fall.  Our  goal  is  to  encourage 
gifts  of  easements  to  charitable  organizations 
or  to  governmental  Instrumentalities  as  a 
means  to  preserve  ecologlcaUy  valuable  areas 
In  the  State. 

We  have  found  that  the  federal  mcome  tax 
deduction,  available  to  donors  of  easements. 
is  a  powerful  Incentive  encouraging  easement 
gifts.  However,  the  fact  that  the  restriction  on 
the  land  must  be  perpetual  in  order  to  qutaify 
for  the  deduction  has.  to  some  extent,  dis- 
couraged otherwise  Interested  persons.  Your 
proposed  amendment  to  1 170(f)  (8)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  value  of  the  easement 
where  Its  duration  Is  not  leas  than  thirty  (30) 
years  Is  an  excellent  propoeal  and  would  be 
a  meanlngfva  Improvement  to  the  existing 
law.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  change.  If  en- 
acted, would  substantially  Increase  the  In- 
centives to  donate  interests  in  land  to  pre- 
serve open  space. 

The  Environmental  Trust  applauds  your 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  and  we  urge  you  to 
press  for  Its  passage  If  we  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance In  this  regard  we  would  welcome  the 
opportunUy  to  provld*  it. 
Slnoenly, 

Paxil  Allxn. 


HoiTsx  OF  Delegates, 

January  4.  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Glenn:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
letter  of  December  5,  1973  and  statement 
before  the  Congress  pertaining  to  Senate  Bill 
2347.  the  Historical  Structures  Tax  Act  of 
1973. 

It  appears  that  this  proposal  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  since  It  goes  a  long  way  In 
preserving  our  history,  stimulating  our  com- 
munities and  providing  lor  more  open  space. 
I  certainly  hope  that  you  are  successful  in 
this  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

John  Hanson  Bbiscoe. 

Anns  Arttndel  CooNxr, 
Annapolis.  Md.,  October  15. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Beall:  The  Anne  Arundel 
County  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks 
has  reviewed  Senate  Bill  2347  Euid  feels  this 
legislation  may  have  a  measurable  Impact 
upon  our  Parks,  Open  Space  and  other  re- 
lated areas.  We  certainly  have  a  very  strong 
Interest  In  the  preservation  of  historical 
buildings  since  our  County,  because  of  Its 
early  settlement,  la  so  richly  endowed  with 
these  types  of  structures. 

We  generally  endorse  the  bill,  because  of 
these  reasons,  for  we  feel  that  the  positive 
aspects  will  more  than  offset  some  unattrac- 
tive features,  such  as  a  loss  of  revenue,  etc. 

I  will  confer  with  the  Office  of  Finance  and 
the  Office  of  Budget  concerning  any  thoughts 
they  may  have  and  possibly  may  have  addi- 
tional comments  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Makell.  Jr.,  Director. 

Dxpartbixnt  of  Hodsinc 

AND    COMMTJJflTT    DEVELOPMENT, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Octol)er  26,  1973. 
Subject:  Historic  Structure  Tax  Act  of  1973, 

8. 2347. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
RvMell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall;  In  reference  to  the 
subject  legislation  discussed  in  your  letter 
of  October  5,  1973, 1  am  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  Nati(»al  Reg- 
ister approved  structxires  and  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon of  older  structures  through  certain  tax 
credits.  As  you  know,  one  of  our  primary 
objectives  In  many  renewal  areas  In  Baltl- 
raate  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  build- 
ings. Rehabilitation  preserves  Utie  architec- 
tural quality  and  variety  of  the  City  and 
also  preserves  community  structure,  a  less 
tangible  but  very  Important  asf>ect  of  rehab- 
ilitation as  opposed  to  large-scale  demoli- 
tion. 

8.  2347  is  a  very  positive  step  to  encourage 
private  rehabilitation  which  Is  ao  necessary 
to  the  substantial  renewal  of  the  City.  In 
view  of  the  current  low  level  of  renewal  pro- 
gram fimdlng,  I  believe  the  tax  provisions 
of  the  subject  bill  can  provide  a  significant 
boost  to  the  rehahllltatlon  efforts  of  In- 
dividual property  owners.  The  provlsioos  rel- 
ative to  the  write-off  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
penses for  Income -producing  structures  list- 
ed on  the  National  Register  Is  an  excellent 
means  of  supporting  preservation  of  the 
City's  architecttiral  character  as  well  as  pro- 
moting private  Investment  in  these  notable 
structures. 

Section  aoa  will  provide  a  reasonable  deter- 
rent to  the  demolition  of  important  struc- 
ttires  and  hopefully  suggest  the  utilisation 
of  these  structtires  for  practical  purposes. 
nnaUy,  It  appears  that  the  provisions  of 
Title  IV  will  offer  a  more  flexible  mechanism 
than  CTirrently  exists  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  property.  This  is  a  key  preeervatlon 
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tool  which.  I  believe,  would  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  private  contributor  and  the 
public. 

After  passage  of  the  legislation.  I  would 
urge  that  the  changes  in  tax  regulations  en- 
acted bjr  this  bill  be  compiled  in  a  publica- 
tion which  can  be  made  available  to  afTect«d 
property  owners.  Publicity  of  these  changes 
win  encourage  a  much  wider  utilization  of 
these  benefits. 

The  use  of  the  country's  tax  laws  as  recom- 
mended In  S.  2347  will  serve  many  taxpayers 
well.  I  fully  support  the  objectives  and  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  and  wish  you  success  In 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

R.  C.  Embrt.  Jr.. 

Commissioner. 


Charles  Countt  Piannino  Com- 
mission, 

La  Plata.  Md..  October  23. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa-fhington.  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Bkall  :  This  letter  is  written 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  6,  1973 
concerning  legislation  relative  to  historical 
site  preservation. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  enable  and  encourage  owners  to  pre- 
serve rather  than  demolish  the  heritage  of 
our  forefathers.  The  Counties  of  Southern 
Maryland  are  richly  endowed  with  historic 
arid  archeologlcal  areas  which  could  very  well 
disappear  from  our  landscape  with  the  pres- 
sures as  they  are  today  In  this  twentieth 
century.  Furthermore,  I  find  that  your  pro- 
posed legislation  will  accomplish  not  only 
the  objectives  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress but  the  policies  and  goals  of  numerous 
historical  societies  of  Southern  Maryland. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Jabces  E.  Redmond, 
Director  of  Planning. 

Frederick  Countt  Puannino  and 
Zoning  Commission, 

Frederick,  Md..  October  24. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Hussell  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bralx:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  giving  your 
presentation  and  the  analysis  of  8.  2347,  the 
Historic  Structures  Tax  Act  of  1978. 

This  is  certainly  Important  and  needed 
legislation  that  will  assist  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  implementing  local 
long-range  and  historic  preservation  plans. 
I  hope  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  attention  of 
fellow  professionals  and  through  our  news- 
letter. County  people  Interested  in  historic 
preservation  and  conservation  of  open  space. 

In  reading  the  analysis,  much  mention  was 
made  of  preserving  structures  in  urban  areas. 
While  this  iB  most  important,  I  hope  that 
when  the  bill  Is  passed  and  implemented 
that  administrators,  etc..  will  take  note  that 
many  noteworthy  historic  structures  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  and  by  their  reixMte- 
neas  often  neglected  or  forgotten  until  some- 
one notices  that  they  are  gone 

Again,  thank  you.  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  please  call  upon  me. 
Resjiectfully  yours. 

Lawrxmcr  W.  JoHvaoN.  Director. 


Prince    Gcoroe's   Cottntt, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  October  24. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Woihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Beall-  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  October  6  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  Historical  Structure  Tax  legis- 
lation that  you  have  introduced.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  constructive  use  of  our 
tax  system  to  achieve  desirable  social  objec- 
tives Is  essential.  Unfortunately,  our  tax  laws 


too  often  permit  and,  in  fact,  encourage  ef- 
fects that  are  Inconsistent  with  national 
goals  and  objectives.  In  short,  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  principles  and  general  ap- 
proach outlined  In  the  bill  you  have  spon- 
sored. 

I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  the  Prince  George's  County  Council  also 
has  before  It  legislation  that  would  utilize  its 
taxing  authority  to  preserve  historic  site  and 
structures,  unique  natural  areas,  private 
open  space,  fiood  plains  and  conservation 
areas,  and  prof>osed  parklands.  The  mecha- 
nism under  consideration  Is  a  tax  credit 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  County  to 
property  owners  who  are  willing  to  grant 
scenic  easements  for  the  preservation  of 
sMch  areas.  A  copy  of  the  bill  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

The  opportunity  to  review  S.  2347  Is  appre- 
ciated. We  shall  watch  Ite  progress  through 
Congress  with  great  Intereot. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Garritt,  Chairman. 

The  Board   or  Ei)t7CATioN 

or   Somerset   County, 
Princess  Anne.  Md.,  October  30.  1973. 
Hon.  J.   Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  feel  sure  that  many 
people  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
share  with  me  a  sense  of  (^ratification  for 
your  sponsorship  of  Senate  Bill  2347. 

We  have  many  historical  structures  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  which  served  as  locale  for  early 
historical  movements.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  fast  disappearing  because  of  the  finan- 
cial sources  available  to  persons  and  organi- 
zations Interested  la  preserving  such  struc- 
tures. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  share  your  views  and  present 
a  favorable  report 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  In 
the  affairs  of  your  Maryland  constituents. 
Sincerely. 

Georoe  p.  Carrington. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

St.  Mart's  City  Commi.sston. 
St.  Marys  City.  Md  .  October  23.  1973 
Senator  J  Oienn  Beall.  Jr 
V.S    Senate.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  letter  of  5  October  concerning 
your  tntroductkm  of  S.  2347.  The  Hlstorlca! 
Structures  Tax  Art  of  1973.  and  enclosing 
the  related  and  very  Interesting  excerpt 
from  Tlie  Contfresslonal  Record.  We  have 
looked  this  over  and  are  convinced  It  can 
be  a  very  helpful  and  Important  piece  of 
legislation  for  preservation  or  conservation 
projects. 

For  the  St.  Mary's  City  Commission.  In  Its 
efforts  to  preserve  and  develop  Maryland's 
original  settlement  and  first  capital,  this 
legislation  can  t>e  of  ven,-  significant  assist- 
ance particularly  la  obtaining  scenic  ease- 
ments along  the  shores  of  St  Mary's  River 
The  very  great  scenic  qualities  of  this  beau- 
tiful river  can  most  likely  be  saved  only 
thruugh  largely  charitable  grantlngs  of 
scenic  easements. 

Your  great  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  greatly 
appreciated.  We  send  ynu  our  thanks  We 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert   E.   Hocaboom,   Chairman. 


City    or    New    Carrollton. 

New  Carrollton,  Md.,  November  1.  1973. 
Hon   J.  Glenn  Beall. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Beall;   I  apologize  for  the 
delay  In  commenting  on  your  letter  of  Oc- 


tober 5,  1973  regarding  S.  2347,  the  Histori- 
cal Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973,  which  you 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  In  August  of  thl» 
year. 

My  delay  In  responding  to  your  letter  la 
no  way  should  be  taken  as  a  lack  of  Interest 
in  this  very  vital  piece  of  legislation.  Indeed, 
I  am  very  concerned  with  any  legislation  that 
can  "re -Invigorate  our  communities  and 
maka  additional  open  spaces  available  for  the 
use  of  our  people."  The  legislation  such  as 
you  propose  Is  indeed  commendable  and  you 
have  my  full  support  In  your  objectives.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  recommendations  de- 
lineated In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 8,  19'73  and  will  keep  my  fingers  crossed 
that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enact  this 
needed  legislation. 

I  hope  that  you  will  keep  me  Informed  of 
the  status  of  this  bill  as  It  moves  through 
committee. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jordan  L.  Harding,  Mayor. 


STATE  AGENCY  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  members  of  some  Senators  have 
made  Inquiry  concerning  the  allocation 
of  money  to  State  agencies  under  my 
proposed  amendment  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  my  amendment  would  retain  com- 
pletelj'  the  Senate  committee's  formula 
for  allocation  of  funds  to  State  agencies 
under  title  I. 

Those  allocations  are  to  aid  handi- 
capped children,  migrant  children,  and 
Institutionalized  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children.  My  amendment  will  not 
change  any  part  of  the  committee's  for- 
mula for  money  to  those  groups. 

Under  the  Senate  formula,  and  in  ex- 
isting law.  State  agencies  receive  50  per- 
cent of  their  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  Federal  money  for  title  I.  My 
amendment  retains  this  same  provision. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  com- 
puterized estimates  by  the  Congressional 
Reference  Service,  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  ESEA  Title  I  formula  funds  ac- 
cording to  S.  1539  and  the  McClellan 
amendment.  This  table  aptly  illustrates 
that  the  significant  differences  between 
S.  1539  and  the  McClellan  amendment 
are  in  the  LEA  grant  program — ptkrt 
A — and  in  the  repeal  by  the  McClellan 
amendment  of  part  B — special  Incentive 
grants — and  part  C — ^hlgh  concentni- 
tlon  urbcm-rural  grants.  State  agency 
grant  funds  for  the  handicapped,  mi- 
grant, and  institutionalized  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  are  the  same 
under  both  8.  1539  and  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

The  money  used  to  fund  part  B  and 
part  C  grant  programs  will  not  be  lost. 
Instead,  under  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, it  will  go  back  into  the  money 
available  for  LEA  grant  programs — ^part 
A — thereby  Increasing  the  amount  avail- 
able for  LEA  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 
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pgjmfTitoK    or    ESBA    TiTU    I    Fosmttla 

ptnnm    According    to    S.    1539    and    Mc- 

Clxllan  Amxnomrmt 

IMal  ApproprlatloDs  Level,  $1,886,000,000 
under  S.  1639  >:  •1385,000,000  under  Mc- 
Clellan Amendment*.  (President's  FY-75 
Budget  Request). 

Set  Aside  BIA,  Trust  Territories,  and  Out- 
lying Areas,  8  percent  under  S.  1689;  3  percent 
under  McClellan  Amendment. 

State  Agency  Grant  Programs,  $188,200,000 
under  S.  1539;  $188,200,000  under  McClellan 
Amendment. 

LEA  Grant  Program  (Part  A)  $1,664,000,000, 
$1,620,000,000. 

State  Administration,  $19,000,000  under 
8.  1639;  $19,600,000  under  McClellan  Amend- 
ment. (The  greater  of  either  $150,000  or  1% 
of  the  sum  of  each  State's  T.KA  and  State 
Agency  Grants) . 

Special  Incentive  Grants  (Part  B),  $25,- 
700,000.  Program  terminated  thereby  In- 
creasing the  amount  available  for  LEA 
grants. 

High  Concentration  Urban-Rural  Grants 
(Part  C),  $73,100,000.  Program  terminated 
thereby  increasing  the  amount  available  for 
LEA  grants. 


PRISONER  OR  TRAINEE? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Ronls,  associate  editor  of  the  Con- 
structor, a  monthly  magazine  published 
by  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  has  sent  me  the  April  Issiie  of 
that  magazine.  In  that  issue,  Mr.  Ronls 
has  written  a  very  perceptive  emd  timely 
article  outlining  the  history  of  prison 
labor,  and  the  wa3^  prison  labor  has  been 
used  in  England  and  In  this  country  to 
the  benefit  of  not  only  the  prisoners,  but 
also  to  the  society  to  which  they  return. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  this  arti- 
cle because  I  believe  it  makes  a  strong 
case  for  S.  2161,  the  "Work  Your  Way  Out 
of  Prison"  legislation  which  I  have  In- 
troduced. I  am  hopeful  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  enjoy  the  support  of  forward- 
k>oklng  labor  and  business  organizations, 
such  as  those  mentioned  In  Mr.  Ronls' 
article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

Prisoner  or  Teatnke? 

Up  to  within  the  last  60  years,  prison  labor 
in  private  enterprises  was  an  accepted  phe- 
nomenon, both  inside  and  outside  the  walls. 
Society  and  the  legal  system  condoned  the 
various  mechanisms  that  allowed  private 
business  to  obtain  prison  labor  at  little  or 
no  cost.  Although  all  kinds  of  businesses 
used  prison  labor,  from  garment  making  to 
«lalry  farming,  probably  the  one  that  received 
M»  greatest  pubUcity  in  lt«  use  and  treat- 
n>ent  of  prison  labor  was  road  buUdlng.  The 
tales  of  abuse  connected  with  the  chain 
B»ng8  building  roads  became  the  subject  of 
many  a  folk-ballad  and  even  a  crusadmg 
movie  of  the  1930's.  The  abuse  of  prisoners 
was  unconscionable,  and  many  advocated 
■boUtlon  of  these  practices. 

The  growth  of  the  union  labor  movement 
Kid  more  enlightened  attitudes  toward  the 


^  Computerized  total  estimate  of  S.  1839  is 
•ccurate  within  1.87  percent  of  total  appro- 
priations level. 

•Computerized  total  estimate  of  the  Mc- 
rartlan  Amendment  Is  accurate  within  .06 
pwoent  of  the  total  appropriations  level. 


care  of  persons  Incarcerated  for  violations 
of  the  law  combined  to  hasten  the  demise 
of  the  chain  gang  system.  By  the  1930's 
prison  industries  were  prohibited  by  law 
from  competing  with  private  enterprise,  and 
the  practice  of  allowing  inmate  latxir  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  forbidden.  At  the 
Federal  level  legislation  was  first  enacted 
which  prohibited  the  hiring  or  contracting 
out  of  the  labor  oS  any  prisoners  In  any 
Federal  penal  Institution.  Executive  Order 
325-A,  issued  In  1005.  requires  all  Federal 
government  contracts  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
prison  labor  In  the  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
tracts. 

Soon  moet  states  enacted  statutes  follow- 
ing the  Federal  example.  Today  the  revul- 
sion against  outside  use  of  prison  labor  has 
become  so  great  that  prohibitions  against  Its 
use  are  routinely  inserted  In  legislation  au- 
thorising the  construction  of  public  proj- 
ects. In  1958.  Public  Law  85-767.  authorizing 
Federal  aid  to  highway  construction  pro- 
hibited the  I'iSe  of  offender  labcn*  except 
those  on  probAtlon  <»  parole  on  any  Federal - 
aid  highway  project.  Similarly,  in  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-268,  granting  Federal  assistance 
to  airport  development,  disallowed  the  use 
of  convict  labor  completely  on  any  of  the 
projects  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

While  these  worthy  prohibitions  curbed  or 
abolished  the  specific  abuses  rampant  at  the 
time  of  their  adc^tion,  today  these  same  re- 
strictions seriously  hamper  the  etTorts  of 
the  correctional  system  to  provide  offenders 
with  training  and  employment  opportunities. 
In  recent  years  revised  public  and  profes- 
sional expectations  of  the  penal  system  have 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  goals  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

Tradlticu  required  penal  institutions 
merely  to  hold  prisoners  untU  the  comple- 
tion of  their  terms  of  confinement.  Now  both 
the  public  and  correctional  officials  expect 
some  degree  of  rehabilitation  to  take  place. 
The  prisoner  Is  supposed  to  be  prepared 
to  reenter  society  with  the  capability  to  find 
his  place  without  further  involvement  with 
the  law.  Tradition  required  probation  and 
parole  to  provide  merely  some  form  of  nom- 
inal supervision.  Today  It  is  expected  that 
the  expierlence  of  probation  and  parole  will 
provide  the  released  offender  with  positive 
assistance  in  making  the  adjiutments  to 
reenter  society. 

But  these  new  standards  for  upgrading  the 
behavior  of  recently  released  offenders  re- 
quires that  they  have  skills  and  training 
needed  to  compete  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities. It  Is  now  clear  that  sklUs  must  be 
taught  to  offenders  either  during  their  in- 
carceration or  the  period  of  probation  and 
parole. 

la  1970,  President  Nixon  by  executive  order 
authorized  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  fLEAA)  to  formulate  for  the 
first  time  national  standards  for  crime  re- 
duction and  recidivism.  LEAA  Administra- 
tor Jerrls  Leonard  appointed  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  National  Criminal 
Justice  Standards. 

Before  delving  further  Into  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission,  a  look  at  the  ex- 
perience of  the  British  building  Industry  In 
this  respect  may  offer  some  reassuranee  of 
Its  merits.  In  the  United  Kingdom  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  noeatly  covering  ofBcial 
cooperation  between  the  government,  trade 
unions,  and  private  construction  contractors 
for  a  large  scale  training  effort. 

On  June  1,  1973,  Lord  ColvUle,  Minister 
of  State,  Home  Office,  and  Sir  Kirby  lAlng, 
chairman  of  the  National  Joint  Council  for 
the  Building  Industry  [NJCBI]  signed  an 
agreement  on  prisoner  training  in  the  con- 
struction trades.  The  NJCBI  is  the  British 
equivalent  of  the  AQC.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  training  received  while  in 
prisons  or  borstals  (Juvenile  correctional  fa- 
cilities) wlU  be  officially  recognized  by  both 


construction  employers  and  trade  unions. 
The  Council  has  also  agreed  to  recognize  the 
certificate  of  achievement  which  each  trainee 
receives  while  in  prison  or  borstal  as  count- 
ing toward  the  normal  time  required  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  In  the  building  trades.  The 
NJCBI  and  the  British  Prison  Department 
have  also  agreed  to  set  up  Joint  local  advisory 
councils  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  training 
of  people  selected  for  building  courses  and 
their  employment  in  the  trade  upon  their 
release  from  prison  or  borstal.  The  agree- 
ment Is  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
treatment  and  training  of  people  In  custody 
and  their  resettlement  In  the  community.  At 
present  about  1,300  people  trained  In  courses 
which  cover  brickwork,  carpentry,  painting 
and  decoration,  plastering,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical installation  and  general  installation 
and  general  building  operations. 

Syllabuses  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Construction  Industry  Training  Board 
and  practical  work  Lb  available  on  the  actual 
sites  where  new  Prison  Department  struc- 
tures are  being  built. 

For  some  time  British  building  trades 
unions  have  recognized  these  courses  of  in- 
struction and  practical  work.  They  accept 
as  members  discharged  prisoners  and  borstal 
trainees  who  have  reached  an  appropriate 
standard  of  skill,  and  they  help  In  their  re- 
settlement In  Jobs  In  the  construction  indus- 
try. More  than  700  people  have  already  been 
accepted  for  membership  in  unions  and 
found  Jobs  in  this  way.  But  until  now  there 
was  not  any  oflBclal  agreement  that  Involved 
the  contractor  groups,  the  construction  labor 
unions,  and  the  government. 

During  this  same  period  however,  the  U.S. 
construction  industry  has  not  been  idle.  Over 
the  past  three  years  a  number  of  similar 
voluntary  efforts  along  the  same  lines  have 
been  promoted  here. 

LEARmNc  trades 

One  of  tHese  training  projects  Is  the  Gulf 
Coast  Trade  Center  at  New  Waverly,  Texas. 
Here  In  an  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  deep  in  a  national  forest,  100  young 
men  from  age  14  to  19  are  learning  construc- 
tion skiUs.  The  trades  taught  are  those  of 
electrician,  plumber,  carpenter,  painter, 
operating  engineer,  and  construction  laborer. 

The  young  men  are  screened  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  referrals  from  Juvenile  courts  and 
County  Detention  Centers  in  a  13-county 
area  around  Houston,  Texas.  The  camp  has 
facilities  for  200,  but  the  program  has  only 
enough  funding  to  accommodate  100 
trainees.  While  the  training  program  \b  an 
alternate  to  detention,  the  Judges  and  court 
officers  do  not  make  it  mandatory,  accord- 
ing to  John  DrlscoU.  the  program  director  at 
Gulf  Coast,  Mike  Buzbe,  Is  the  Trade  Center's 
deputy  director,  an  old  hand  at  apprentice 
programs,  from  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Dept.  Instructors  at  the  Center  are 
all  furnished  by  the  various  construction 
unions,  although  paid  by  the  center.  As  a 
result  the  entire  program  Is  accredited  by  the 
construction  unions.  The  whole  period  of 
trade  training  can  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  a  full  union  apprentice  pro- 
gram If  the  trainee  desires  to  do  so  after 
leaving  the  Center. 

Gulf  Coast  Trade  Center  is  funded  by  three 
agencies;  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  (LEAA),  the  Model  Cities 
pn^ram,  and  the  Texas  Crlmtoal  Justice 
Council.  Mr.  DrlscoU  estimated  that  about 
85%  of  those  enrolled  complete  courses  last- 
ing anywhere  from  six  months  to  one  year.  Of 
those  that  complete  this  initial  Gaining,  the 
center  has  been  able  to  place  about  80%  with 
local  contractors,  where  they  can  then  com- 
plete the  full  apprentice  programs  for 
Journeyman  classification.  These  youngsters 
also  receive  academic  training  which  is 
applicable  toward  a  high  school  diploma  so 
that  those  desiring  to  go  on  to  college  may 
acquire  the  necessary  credits. 
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KLsewbere  in  the  U^.  ar«  similar  appren- 
tice programs  Involving  juvenile  offenders. 
A  Joint  venture  between  the  Operating  En- 
gineers, Carpenters,  Painters,  Plasterers,  and 
Bricklayers'  Unions  operates  a  school  for 
these  construction  trades  called  "Operation 
Outreach."  Funded  by  the  Job  Ck>rps,  these 
unions  are  contracting  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  technically  delinquent  youngsters 
from  16-19  years  of  age  and  teach  them  con- 
struction skills. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  oft-mantloned 
complaint  that  the  construction  Industry  Is 
perhaps  being  asked  to  absorb  a  greater 
amount  of  these  offenders  than  the  profes- 
sions, Mr.  Drlsooll  commented,  "The  con- 
struction trades  normally  require  a  great  deal 
less  academic  background  than  the  profes- 
sions such  as  law.  medicine,  and  engineer- 
ing do.  However,  we  have  seen  young  men 
come  out  of  here  and  use  the  money  earned 
on  a  construction  Job  to  pay  their  way 
through  law  and  medical  school.  So  in  a  way 
construction  Is  helping  these  profi 
well  as  the  youngsters." 


FLOYD  RIDDICKS   "SENATE 
PROCEDURE" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  recently 
delivered  to  our  desks  on  the  Senate  floor 
uid  yesterday  delivered  to  our  offices  la 
dm  latest  volume  on  Senate  Procedure. 
TRls  1974  revision  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Floyd  M.  Rld- 
dlck,  Is  the  latest  compendium  of  Senate 
precedents  and  Senate  proceedings  com- 
piled by  our  Parliamentarian.  I  hope  that 
every  Senator  will  place  his  office  copy 
In  a  convenient  location  for  ready  refer- 
ence. This  latest  revision  of  Senate  Pro- 
cedures not  only  contains  all  the  prece- 
dents that  have  been  established  since 
the  last  edition  but  lucidly  sets  forth  the 
various  and  complicated  procedures  un- 
der which  we  operate. 

Floyd  M.  Rlddick.  our  Senate  Parlia- 
mentarian Is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  experts  on  parliamentary  proce- 
dure In  the  world  today.  His  experience, 
his  pragmatic  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
a  legislative  body  function  and  his 
scholarship  combine  to  make  this  most 
recent  edition  of  Senate  Procedure  an 
indispensable  volume  for  every  Senator, 
for  every  student  of  congressional  opera- 
tions and  for  every  researcher  Into  the 
various  Senatorial  votes. 

The  organization  of  the  book  Is  de- 
signed for  practical  use  and  the  index 
is  comprehensive. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Rlddlck  on  his  con- 
tribution to  our  Senate  activities  and 
suggest  that  the  Senate  Is  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  "Doc"  Rlddlck's  erudition 
and  understanding  to  help  us  In  our  par- 
liamentary activities. 


THE  PRBBIDENCy 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionally recognized  and  honored  column- 
ist, William  S.  White,  has  some  com- 
ments on  the  Presidency  which  deserve 
wide  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn from  the  May  4,  1974,  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tax   PSKSIDKNCT    HAS    BtXU   TWICX 

Stained 
(By  William  8.  White) 
To  any  man  not  blinded  by  paaston  against 
or  for  President  NUon  these  are  sad  days  In 
Washington. 

The  dlacUwure  of  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts may  or  may  not  lead  to  his  impeach- 
ment (Indictment)  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  and  his  trial  by  the  Senate.  What 
la  to  happen  to  Richard  NUon  personally, 
however.  Is  noit  and  never  was  the  great  and 
somber  issue. 

At  stake  Is  not  a  man  who  happens 
transitorily  to  be  President  but  rather  the 
health  and  vitality  of  an  enduring  Institution 
called  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  one  thinks  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  papers  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Innocence  or  guilt  of  any  impeach- 
able offense  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
their  publication  the  institution  of  the  presi- 
dency has  been  twice  stained,  In  unrelated 
ways. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  conversations 
recorded  is  repellent  especially  to  those  who 
have  tried  to  defend  an  Institution  from  all 
harm. 

The  aura — almost  one  might  say  the  odor— 
arising  from  these  transcripts  at  the  very 
least  111  serves  the  dignity  of  tae  office  and 
immensely  serves  all  thoee  who  so  long  and 
so  bitterly  have  sought  to  belittle  all  our  In- 
stitutions and  our  whole  political  system. 
The  Junior-grade  cynics,  the  one-book 
skeptics  are  having  a  field  day.  This,  then, 
describes  the  flrat  of  these  two  stains  that 
have  been  cast  upon  the  presidency. 

The  second  is  far  more  profound  and. 
unlike  the  first,  is  one  of  those  damned  spots 
that  can  never  be  rubbed  out.  This  Is  the 
sheer  fact  that  the  President  has  breached 
two  centiu-iea  of  tradition  that  his  office  has 
a  right  and  duty  to  maintain  the  confidenti- 
ality of  Its  files.  Ita  papers  and  Its  In- 
house  conversations. 

Orant  that  he  had  been  under  Implaca- 
ble pressure  to  "let  It  all  hang  out."  to  use  of 
the  charming  expressions  of  our  time.  Orant 
that  his  adversaries  had  him  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  Concede  all  that  and  the 
fact  yet  remains  that  he  should  never,  never 
have  set  the  precedent  that  he  has  now  set. 
This  precedent  Is  that  from  now  on  any 
President  who  falls  Into  wide  disfavor,  Justly 
or  not.  can  be  forced  to  lay  open  his  private 
papers  to  any  congressional  oommlttae,  how- 
every  fairly  or  however  unfairly  motivated. 
Men  say  reasstulngly  that  thU  situation 
is  a  unique  one  and  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  worry  that  a  time  will  come  when  another 
President  may  be  forced  to  prsecnt  blmseU 
naked  to  the  cotintry.  Maybe  they  are  right — 
but  then  again  maybe  they  are  wrong.  This 
columnist  asserts  that  from  this  day  for- 
ward, the  central  constitutional  principle  of 
a  wise  and  right  separation  of  powers  as  be- 
tween the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  is 
compromised.  And  this  is  tragedy.  The  presi- 
dency has  been  forever  weakened,  potentially 
so  beyond  rational  argument  otherwise. 


AZlt  CHANNEL  RADIO  BILL 

Ur.  MOes.  Mr.  President,  recently,  the 
Senate  Communications  Subcommittee, 
under  the  able  chatnoanshlp  of  Senator 
Pastorx,  held  partlcularty  fruitful  hear- 
ings on  8.  585  a  bill  to  provide  that  aU 
radios  costing  leas  than  $15  be  manufac- 
tured with  equipment  to  receive  both  AM 
and  FM  stations.  The  bill  was  supported 
by  both  commercial  and  noncommercial 
broadcasters  who  presented  a  partic- 
ularly well  coordinated  and  persuasive 
case  for  its  passage. 

On  Aprn  36,  the  closing  day  of  the 


hearings,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  carried 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Realizing  Radio's 
Potential"  which  summarizes  very  well 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  bill  should 
be  enacted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Ha«T,T7JNQ  Raoio's  Potkntiai. 
Scarcely  a  decade  ago  Congress  authorised 
the  Federal  CommuzUcatlons  Commission  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  television  manufac- 
turers. The  result  that  almost  every  televi- 
sion set  In  the  United  States  today  is  capable 
of  receiving  ultra-high-frequency  stations  m 
well  as  the  very-high-frequency  channels. 

Now,  a  slmUar  proposal  is  pending  In  Coo* 
gress  to  force  radio  manvtfacturers  to  »»irt 
steps  so  that  all  radios,  Including  car  radios 
but  excluding  the  cheapest  sets,  will  be 
equipped  to  receive  P^  stations  as  well  u 
the  standard-broadcast  AM  stations. 

It  la  regrettable  that  such  a  constructive 
step  cannot  be  achieved  without  government 
Intervention.  But  there  appears  no  alter- 
native. 

The  point  In  both  cases  has  been  to  assun 
maximum  utilization  of  and  maximum  com- 
petition between  the  limited  number  of 
broadcast  channels.  Admittedly,  the  situa- 
tion was  more  critical  for  television  because 
the  number  of  regular  VHP  channels  Is  so 
restricted.  In  radio  there  is  a  wider  band, 
with  more  stations  operating.  But  the  foU 
utilization  wUl  remain  constricted  until  m 
as  well  as  AM  is  standard  on  every  radio. 

A  particular  target  of  this  new  legislation 
is  the  car  radio.  About  90%  of  home  radios 
costing  $16  or  more  already  Include  FM.  But 
only  about  12%  of  the  car  radios  now  In 
service,  and  only  about  38%  of  the  car  radios 
presently  being  sold.  Include  FM. 

There  Is  no  great  ooet  factor  In  the  pro- 
posal. The  additional  manufacturing  ooet 
for  a  car  radio  Including  monaural  FM  la  lass 
than  (7  a  set,  according  to  a  study  conducted 
by  a  reputable  research  firm. 

A  special  argument  in  favor  of  extending 
the  FM  audience  Is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  nation's  educational  and  pubUc-senrloe 
radio  stations  are  FM.  There  pnmnttj  m 
4.40a  AM  radio  stations.  Incltidlng  two  Aomb 
noncommercial  stations.  There  are  3.174  FM 
radio  stations,  including  666  noncommerDlal 
stations,  among  them  a  number  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  operated  by  imlversltles  or  sup- 
ported by  listeners. 

The  communications  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Oommlttee  wlU  conclude 
hearings  today  on  this  legislation,  8.  OSS.  It 
merits  approval.  It  la  the  only  way  to  assure 
prompt  and  effective  use  of  the  communi- 
cations potential  of  radio  In  the  nation. 


SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST  MTO- 
SAOE  OF  THE  HONORABLE  HER- 
MAN E.  TALMADGE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, at  the  Senate  prayer  breakfast,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Hnofiif 
Talmadge,  presented  a  very  moving  mes- 
sage. He  discussed  very  frankly  the  trou- 
bled times  that  have  fallen  upon  our 
Nation,  a  period  in  which  one  crisis  seems 
to  overlap  another,  which  results  in  poQ 
after  poll  revealing  "widespread  pes>l- 
mlsm  .  .  .  dismay  .  .  .  distrust  .  .  .  and 
even  anger  and  cynicism  about  the  way 
their  Government  is  being  two.  and  the 
affairs  of  their  country  handled." 

He  discussed  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions that  beset  our  Nation  at  tbe  time 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the  crucial 
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role  that  faith  in  God  and  recognition 
of  a  Supreme  Being  has  played  in  gov- 
aning  the  affairs  of  all  men,  particularly 
throughout  American  history. 

As  we  face  tip  to  the  problems,  chal- 
lenges, and  opportunities  of  our  time,  let 
U^  not  forget  that  as  a  tuition  and  as  a 
j;)eQPle  we  have  agreed  "In  God  We 
Trust."  Hemcan  Talmadgb's  insplrlBg 
mflssage.  as  concisely  drawn  as  the  Get- 
tysburg Address,  will  be  of  interest  to  oiu: 
colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Bbcosd,  as  follows: 

SCNAta  PIATES  BaKAKTAST 

(By  Herman  E.  Talmadge) 

My  friends,  we  meet  this  morning  at  a 
time  when  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  are  disconcerted  and  troubled  by  the 
times  which  have  fallen  upon  our  nation. 

It  is  almost  as  though  our  country  has 
been  cursed  by  bad  fortune  In  the  past 
decade  or  so. 

The  terrible  war  in  Vietnam  pitted  the 
people  against  the  government  and  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  people,  and  neighbor 
sgalnst  neighbor. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  It  Is  true, 
that  the  American  people  were  never  so  di- 
vided since  the  War  Between  ttke  Statee  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Finally,  an  end  came  to  our  Involvement 
In  that  war.  and  the  promise  of  a  new  day 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

And  yet,  even  while  the  American  people 
went  about  nursing  emotional  wounds  caused 
by  the  war.  and  started  trying  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  and  put  things  back  together 
again,  their  hopee  for  a  new  day — free  of 
discord  and  strife  and  full  of  progress  for 
all — have  been  dlnuned  by  economic  (josta- 
bllity  and  dissension  in  our  government. 

So,  instead  of  rejoicing  throughout  the 
land  because  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  find  that  we  have  gone  from  one 
crisis  to  another. 

Poll  after  poU  reveals  widespread  pessi- 
mism .  .  .  dismay  .  .  .  distrust  .  .  .  and  even 
anger  and  cynicism  about  the  way  their  gov- 
ernment Is  being  run  and  Uie  affairs  of  their 
country  handled. 

When  only  about  half  of  the  American 
people  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  future  looks  to  them,  something  Is  badly 
wrong. 

When  people  regard  government  as  an  ob- 
ject of  distrust  and  even  fear.  It  Indicates 
to  me  that  those  of  us  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership— leaders  in  government  at  every 
level— have  a  great  deal  of  fence  mending 
to  do. 

This  of  course  is  not  the  first  time  the 
TTnited  Statee  has  faced  a  crisis  In  either  our 
fiscal  affslrs  or  In  government. 

Trial  and  tribulation  have  been  constant 
compamons  In  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  American  republic  that  we  now  enjoy. 

It  has  been  true  from  the  time  that  the 
Foimding  Fathers  labored  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  nation,  and  on  down  through 
history — through  wars,  depression,  and  In- 
ternal strife. 

But.  we  outlasted  these  crises  and  flnaUy 
put  them  behind  us,  and  went  on  to  bigger 
and  better  things. 

So  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
principles  that  Inspired  our  nation  in  the 
first  place,  and  which  have  been  handed  down 
and  protected  throtigh  the  ages,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  wlU  continue  to  survive  and, 
u  in  the  past,  move  forward  to  a  better  life 
»nd  a  stronger  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people. 

Difficult  times  and  travaU  were  no  strangers 
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to  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  knew  them  well  all 
his  life. 

In  his  constant  quest  for  righteousness  and 
perfection  In  the  eye  of  Ctod,  Paul  never 
Imagined  that  he  was  able  to  attain  these 
noteworthy  goals. 

But,  as  he  said  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Phlllp- 
plans: 

"This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before.  I  press 
toward  the  mark  .  .  ."   (PhUlpplans  3:  13) 

I  find  reading  the  23rd  Pmlm,  so  well 
known  to  all  of  \is.  very  appropriate  and 
comforting  In  this  time  in  which  we  now 
live. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful psalms  ever  written  by  David. 

In  its  approach  to  life,  it  reflects  a  positive 
position — a  position  of  hop>e  and  faith. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  the  23rd  psalm 
Is  the  nightingale  of  all  psalms  .  .  .  and 
nightingales  sing  sweetest  when  night  is 
the  darkest. 

In  speaiang  of  the  23rd  psalm,  recall  the 
first  line: 

"The  Lord  Is  my  Shepherd." 

We  might  ask  ourselves  this  question:  We 
all  know  the  psalm,  of  course,  but  how  many 
of  us  know  the  shepherd? 

It  la  my  view  that  no  nation  or  any  other 
people  are  mc»«  bound  to  Divine  Providence 
which  has  guided  oiu:  affairs  since  the  first 
permanent  colonists  settled  at  Jamestown 
in  ieo7,  than  the  TTnited  States  or  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Faith  In  C3od  and  recognition  of  a  Supreme 
Being  which  governs  the  affairs  of  all  men 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
American  nation  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party  or 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

George  Washington  put  it  well  in  his  flzst 
Inaugiual  address  on  April  30.  1789: 

"No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  oonducte 
the  affairs  of  man  more  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  Every  step  by  which  tliey 
have  advanced  to  the  clisncter  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  Providential 
agency." 

And  Washington  went  on  to  say,  "He  has 
been  pleased  to  favor  the  American 
people.  .  .  ." 

Every  Preeldent  after  Washington  also  rec- 
ognized GKxt  In  their  Inaugural  addreaMS,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  His  guldanoe. 

Thomas  J^Ieieon,  the  statesman  and  Pres- 
ident, a^nowlertgtng  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  benefits  to  be  dwrlved  from  Divlaa  Provi- 
dence saUU  "With  aU  these  blcaalngs,  what 
more  Is  neoeesary  to  make  up  a  hiwy  and 
prosperous  peopled* 

Llnooln,  directing  our  nation  In  osie  at  Its 
most  trying  pectoda.  called  for  "Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Chrlatlanlty  and  firm  reUanoe  on 
Him  who  has  never  foraaken  this  favomd 


These  Presidents  reflected  the  f atth  of  the 
Founding  Fatbeta. 

During  the  Oonstttutloinal  Oonventtan  in 
1787  In  Philadelphia,  Bemjaala  Franklin 
pleaded  with  the  delegates  that  each  day's 
session  be  «^>eaed  by  prayer. 

Wise  old  Dr.  Franklin  quoted  the  psalm: 

"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  buUd  it." 

"AU  of  us  m\iat  have  observed  frequent  in- 
stances of  a  superintending  providence  In 
our  favor.  To  that  kind  providence  we  owe 
this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in 
peace  the  means  of  establishing  our  future 
national  felicity.  And,  have  we  now  for- 
gotten that  powerf\U  friend?  Or.  do  we 
imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  his  asslst- 
ance?"  Franklin  told  the  delegates. 

The  fact  is.  the  American  people  have 
leaned  on  Divine  Providence  from  the  time 


they  first  landed  on  these  shores,  and  the 
need  is  no  less  today  .  .  .  and  It  will  not  be 
lessened  by  tomorrow. 

It  Is  often  said  that  out  of  adversity  comes 
renewed   strength    and    a  revitalized   spirit. 

It  Is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  patience  and 
humility  In  bad  times  are  far  more  desirable 
and  valuable  than  comfort  and  devotion 
when  things  are  going  well. 

If  we  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Oospel 
according  to  Saint  Matthew,  we  will  take  one 
day  at  a  time,  and  each  day  do  the  very 
best  we  know  how. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  recognize 
and  have  faith  that  Ood's  concern  for  us  far 
exceeds  whatever  concern  we  may  have  for 
ourselves. 

In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther.  "A  mighty 
fortress  is  our  Ood.  a  brUwark  never  fall- 
ing . . ." 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  thU  morning 
with  this  thought  expressed  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount: 

"Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment?  .... 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and 
His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

"Take  ttierefore  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row: for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  Itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
Is  the  evil  thereof." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VERY  REVER- 
END MICHAEL  M.  ZEMBRZUSKI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Very  Reverend  Michsiel  M.  Zembrzuski 
came  to  America  in  1951  with  $36  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  dream. 

The  dream  was  to  Inspire  the  Polish- 
American  Community  of  the  United 
States  to  build  an  American  Jasna 
Gora — a  sister  shrine  to  the  Shrine. of 
Jasna  Gora,  located  in  the  city  of  Czesto- 
chowa,  Poland,  and  which,  for  centuries, 
has  been  the  spiritual  capital  of  the 
Polish  peoide  and  the  Polish  nation. 

The  Shrine  of  Jasna  Gora  in  Poland 
has  always  been  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  complete  domination  and  suppression 
of  the  Polish  people.  Thirty  mllMon  of  the 
32  million  population  of  Poland  are 
devout  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1966  an  event  occurred  In  the 
United  States  that  received  national  and 
international  recognition  and  cMxlaim. 

A  large  segment  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can community  in  the  United  States  had 
rallied  round  the  Reverend  Michael  M. 
Zembrzuski.  with  mon^  and  support. 
and  on  Sunday,  October  16,  1966.  the 
American  Jasna  Giora — ^the  National 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa — ^was 
dedicated  as  the  Shrine  of  Poland's  Mil- 
lennium of  Christianity  (966-1966)  and 
as  a  monument  to  Christianity  cm  the 
free  soil  of  America  by  John  Cardinal 
Krol,  In  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  family,  digni- 
taries, and  more  than  135,000  people. 

This  accomplishment  astounded  the 
Polish  Government,  and  served  notice 
upon  them  that  the  ties  that  had  tradi- 
tionally linked  Poland  to  the  United 
States  since  the  dasrs  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  Revolution  had  been 
stroni^  reinforced  and  reaffirmed. 

More  than  600,000  people  come  to  the 
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Shrine  annu&Uy,  to  pray  ajid  to  enjoy 
or  participate  In  a  full  calendar  of  reli- 
gious, civic,  cultural,  and  ecumenical 
events. 

The  shrine  Is  a  place  for  spiritual  ful- 
flllment  and  human  renewal;  but  It  Is 
also  a  repository  of  Polish  culture  and 
tradition  that  a  proud  and  loyal  group 
of  ethnic  AmerlcEins  want  to  preserve 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
to  share  with  their  fellow  Americans. 

In  a  country  that  was  foimded  under 
God.  and  looks  to  God  for  guidance  and 
inspiration,  the  Natlonsd  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa  is  proof  that  the 
religious  freedoms  which  our  forefathers 
sought  and  established  are  still  alive  and 
flourishing  today. 

The  Very  Reverend  Michael  M.  Zem- 
brzuskl.  OSP.  who  Is  65  years  old,  cele- 
brated his  40th  anniversary  as  a  priest 
and  his  40th  anniversary  of  service  to 
people  of  all  faiths  on  Msu-ch  30,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  most  appropriate 
that  In  honor  of  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
which  Is  observed  each  year  on  May  3, 
that  we  recognize  Pr.  Zembrzuski's  great 
contribution  to  the  great  mosaic  of 
American  culture  and  heritage. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  ominous  and  disturbing  that 
there  is  talk  of  indexing  as  a  means  of 
combating  Inflation. 

Obviously,  the  trouble  with  this  ap- 
proach like  all  the  legislative  attempts  to 
stay  or  circumvent  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  Is  that  It  does  not  treat  everyone 
fairly.  There  are  alvrays  some  Imbalances 
In  the  overall  economic  situation  at  any 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem that  covers  everyone  and  everything 
fairly  and  equitably. 

Painful  though  It  may  be,  the  wisdom 
of  Federal  commitment  to  a  balanced 
budget  cannot  be  denied. 

I  respectfully  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  article,  "Climate  for  In- 
dexing?" written  by  Hobart  Rowen.  In 
light  of  the  current  debate  on  antl-infla- 
tlonary  measures,  those  of  us  on  either 
side  of  the  Indexing  questions  should 
find  Mr.  Rowen's  article  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Climate  for  Index- 
ing?" be  printed  In  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUMATB    rOR    iKDSXnfG? 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Milton  Friedman,  as  I  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago.  has  stimulated  a  lively  oontroyeny  by 
suggesting  that  tbe  way  to  beat  Inflation  Is 
to  use  a  syetem  of  wage  and  price  eocalators. 

Tills  Is  sometimes  caUed  "Indexing,"  and 
would  be  modeled  on  what  li  said  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful, long-time  experience  In  BrasU. 

Most  economists  who  have  expressed  a 
pubUc  opinion  on  using  eecalators  to  com- 
pensate for  Inflation  are  against  the  Idea, 
arguing  that  It  will  make  matters  worse. 

But  the  steady  upward  march  of  prices 
creating  the  worst  inflation  In  this  country 
since  the  first  World  War — gives  the  idea  of 
indexing  at  le«Mt  some  surface  credence. 

One  uncontestable  fact  is  that  some  seg- 
ments of  the  public  right  now  get  the  bene- 
fit of  indexing,  while  others  do  not.  Thus, 


some  4  million  members  whose  leaders  were 
far-Blghted  enough  to  get  cost-of-living 
clauses  written  Into  their  contracts  get  a 
measure  of  protection  against  inflation. 

But  since  such  contracts  are  stlU  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  COL  escalators 
simply  become  part  of  higher  costs  that 
everyone  else  has  to  pay.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample, auto  workers  get  a  CX>L  adjustment 
under  their  contract.  That  leads  to  higher 
prices  for  cars  that  must  be  paid  by  pur- 
chasers whose  wages  were  not  similarly  "In- 
dexed." 

Critics  of  the  Friedman  proposal  range  in 
ideology  aU  the  way  from  llbertd  economists 
Arthur  M.  Okun  and  Robert  R.  Nathan  to 
conservatives  like  Chicago  banker  Oayland 
FYeeman  and  retiring  Treasury  Secretary 
Oecrge  Shultz. 

Nathan  says  that  Indexing  "could  become 
a  real  rat  race,  with  everyone  carrying  around 
bis  own  portable  computer  to  check  the  fig- 
ures to  see  he  gets  his  fair  share." 

Shultz  not  only  agrees  that  all  Increased 
costs  "would  be  built  in  automatically,"  but 
protests  that  the  Brazilian  experience  Isn't 
applicable  to  this  country  in  the  first  place. 
It  Is  true  that  there  are  great  differences 
between  their  system  and  ours.  One  major 
one — not  noted  by  Friedman— is  that  the 
indexing  system  there  la  designed  to  protect 
the  value  of  capital  investment  rather  than 
wages. 

Thus,  the  Brazilian  government  estabUsbee 
In  advance  what  the  upper  limit  of  wage 
advances  can  be,  and  that  is  aU  the  coUectlve 
bargaining  process  U  aUowed  to  work  out. 
Thoee  who  are  famUlar  with  what  has 
actually  taken  place  in  Brazil  say  the  Oov- 
emment  will  typically  establish  16  per  cent 
as  the  anticipated  rate  of  Inflation,  and  thus 
assume  a  major  political  commitment  to  do 
no  worse  than  that. 

Having  gone  that  far,  according  to  a  U.S. 
goyemment  source,  the  Brazilian  Oovem- 
ment  has  had  to  establish  controls  to  give 
the  appearance  of  success.  The  result  has 
been  black  markets,  with  actual  rises  in 
prices  under  the  Indexing  system  perhaps 
double  the  officially  stated  increase. 

Says  Ohloago  banker  Freeman:  "The  flg- 
ures  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  puts  out 
are  suspect." 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  put  aside  the  notion 
of  emulating  BraaU,  which  Is  a  dictatorship 
under  the  Army's  thumb.  The  achievement, 
under  Indexing,  of  a  ONP  increasing  by  an- 
nual rates  of  10  per  cent  for  six  years  In  a 
row  (ir  the  flgures  are  believable)  Is  hardly 
enough  to  compensate  for  a  non-democratic 
form  of  Qovemment. 

But  the  idea  of  distributing  the  burden  of 
Inflation  more  equitably  doesn't  have  to  be 
associated  with  the  antl-aocial  character  of 
the  BraEUlan  Oovemment.  David  R.  Bhelton. 
a  Washington  attorney,  who  once  raised  the 
question  of  Indexing  VS.  savings  bonds,  says 
in  a  letter: 

"I  have  always  wondered  why  our  Federal 
government  has  been  so  soUcltous  to  grant 
cost  of  Uvlng  pension  Increases  to  retired 
bureaucrats.  .  .  .  and  so  determined  to  effec- 
tually confiscate  the  life  savings  of  those 
Uttle  people  euckered  Into  putting  every- 
thing they  can  accumulate  Into  Series  E 
bonds." 

Another  correspondent,  Harold  Robinson 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, points  out  that  escalator  adjustments 
for  Inflation  have  been  used  in  Israel,  Bolivia, 
and  Colombia,  as  well  as  Brazil. 

ShultB'  basic  argument  is  that  acceptance 
of  Indexing  would  be  admission  that  the 
"extraordinary  10  per  cent  rate  of  Inflation" 
that  we've  had  for  a  year  Is  "something  we 
are  willing  to  live  with." 

"I  think  It  is  more  credible  to  say  'No, 
we're  not  going  to  have  that  here  in  this 
country'  "  Shultz  said  In  an  interview. 

n  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  alter- 
natives to  the  indexing  Idea: 


First,  we  can  continue  as  we're  going  with 
the  antl-lnflatlon  reapooalbiUty  saddled  oa 
the  Federal  Reaem  Board.  The  hope  would 
be  that  with  a  mUd  recession,  high  interest 
rates,  and  no  worse  than  6  per  cent  imem- 
ployment,  inflation  could  be  checked. 

Second,  an  even  tougher  kind  of  austerity 
could  be  enforced,  with  unemployment 
pushed  to  9  or  10  per  cent  to  break  the  infla- 
tionary cycle. 

Third,  there  U  Nathan's  proposal  for  "a 
year  or  two  of  tough  but  flexible  and  fair 
controls  to  break  the  spiral." 

Inasmuch  as  aU  signs  point  to  continuing 
inflation  despite  the  Fed's  efforts;  and  be- 
cause no  one  is  ready  to  advocate  a  depres- 
sion: and  because  even  Nathan  admits  that 
current  support  is  about  eero  for  controls, 
the  demand  for  escalators — whether  the  so- 
lutlon  is  sendble  or  not — ^will  grow.  The  cU- 
xntkt*  is  right. 


THE  RICHES  OP  OUR  BEINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
several  energy  authorities  have  indicated 
that  our  energy  crisis  may  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  It  has  made  each  of  us  more 
aware  that  our  energy  supplies  are  lim- 
ited. We  have  become  aware  that  the 
wasteful  use  of  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources Is  unacceptable.  As  a  result,  con- 
servation measures  have  been  encour- 
aged. Certain  aspects  of  our  lifestyles 
have  changed. 

To  some  this  has  created  alarm.  How- 
ever, if  we  can  place  our  energy  situation 
in  proper  perspective,  we  need  not  panic. 
In  fact,  an  awareness  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  life  may  occur  by  slowing  down  a 
little.  The  reckless  abandon  with  which 
Americans  have  pursued  all  aspects  of 
life  In  recent  decades  certainly  has  not 
enhanced  the  "riches  of  our  being." 

On  May  15,  1974,  the  Common  Car- 
rier section  of  Salt  Lake  Tribime  carried 
an  article  by  Mr.  Ted  J.  Parkinson  en- 
titled "New  Oolden  Age  for  Man- 
Thanks  to  Nation's  Energy  Crisis."  Mr. 
Parkinson  tecu;hes  conservation  and  nat- 
ural history  for  the  Brlgham  Young 
University,  Salt  Lake  City  Center  and  is 
a  park  naturalist  at  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  during  the  summer. 

Common  Carrier  is  an  important 
source  of  opinion  on  public  issues  and 
appears-  as  a  regular  column  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  The  Common  Carrier 
board  of  lay  editors  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Intermountain  Area. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  appro- 
priateness and  thought-provoking  nature 
of  Mr.  Parkinson's  article  to  our  present 
energy  problems  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

New  Goldkk  Aox  roa  Man — Thantcs  to 

NAnoifs  EmacT  Catsis 

(By  Ted  J.  Parkinson) 

The  present  energy  crisis  Is  the  best  thing 
which  could  happen  for  us  at  this  time.  Now 
we  can  plainly  see  that  our  world  Is  finite: 
our  resources  are  limited;  and  we  have  been 
guUty  of  extravagant  waste  for  no  good 
reason. 

For  a  long  time,  most  of  us  have  believed 
that  happiness  depended  on  what  I  call  "The 
Riches  Of  Having,"  that  happiness  is  poe- 
sessing  more  and  more  things,  that  there 
are  not  enough  things  to  go  round  and  that 
we  must  compete  to  get  everything  first,  or 
at  least  second  or  third. 
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Skillful  psychologists,  "depth  researchers," 
created  advertising  campaigns  which  per- 
naded  us  that  we  could  gain  a  sense  of 
Identity,  purpose,  creativity,  aelf-reallzatlon. 
and  even  sexual  pleasure  just  by  the  buying 
of  things.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  buying 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  things  every  year, 
BOt  because  we  really  needed  them,  but  be- 
cause we  were  persuaded  that  was  the  best 
way  to  cope  with  guilt  feelings,  fears,  hoetlll- 
ties,  anxieties,  loneliness,  Inner  tensions  and 
worries. 

HIGHEST  STAN-DAROS 

So,  now  we  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world,  the  longest  roads,  the 
most  autos,  radios,  TVs,  stereos,  automatic 
dishwashers,  vacuums,  and  electrical  gadgets 
of  all  kinds,  and  millions  of  American  women 
have  closets  full  of  clothes,  "and  not  a  thing 
to  wear."  Monarchs  of  past  ages  would  have 
given  half  their  kingdoms  for  some  of  the 
things  which  even  our  poorest  people  take 
for  granted.  In  getting  our  possessions  which 
we  quickly  throw  away,  we  have  used  up 
Dearly  half  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
resources  of  the  earth.  In  getting  our  posses- 
sions to  soon  throw  away,  we  are  consuming 
50  times  as  much  energy  as  did  our  grand- 
parents, but  we  are  stUl  not  happy  or  satis- 
fied. 

Half  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States 
are  for  mental  problems  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. We  have  the  highest  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  pep  pills,  tranquilizers,  wake-up 
pills,  sleeping  pills,  and  headache  pills.  Ad- 
diction to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  is  In- 
creasing. Crime  and  vandalism,  suicides  and 
runaways  are  Increasing.  AU  these  symptoms 
of  a  sick  society  Indicated  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  way  of  life  that  an 
even  higher  standard  of  living  and  more  and 
more  possessions  would  not  cure. 

CAK'T     BE     MET 

We  are  like  a  narcotic  addict  who  has  to 
quit  but  doesn't  want  to.  Our  mania  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  has  put 
10  heavy  a  drain  on  our  natural  reoources 
that  our  demand  for  more  goods  cannot  be 
met  within  the  United  States,  but  must  be 
filled  by  huge  Imports  from  other  countries. 
Our  rate  of  consun^tlon  Is  certainly  not  tor 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  aim  for.  Our  rate  of 
consumption  and  waste  can  only  take  place 
when  8  percent  of  the  world's  population  Is 
allowed  to  consume  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
world's  production  of  vital  resources. 

AUowed  is  the  right  word  as  the  Arabs  have 
reminded  us.  Mania  Is  the  right  word,  too. 
A  while  ago  one  prominent  U.S.  Senator  said 
we  should  go  over  there  and  teach  them  a 
ISMon  because  we  have  to  have  that  oU.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  their  oil;  it  Is  not  ours 
to  take.  In  the  second  place  we  don't  have 
tbe  money  to  buy  a  lot  more  oU  because  our 
national  balance  of  trade  is  in  poor  shape.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Arabs  don't  have  to  trade 
on  for  our  depreciated  dollars  faster  than 
they  can  spend  those  Inflated  dollars.  In  the 
place,  as  good  btislnesanien,  the  Arabs  should 
not  sell  all  their  oU  at  once.  They  should 
plan  to  have  oU  to  seU  In  BO,  or  a  100,  or 
300  years — and  so  should  we. 

1CT78T     nCPOKT 

OU  is  J\ist  one  of  many  non-renewable  re- 
tources  which  we  must  import  in  huge  quan- 
tities if  we  are  to  oontlnue  present  extrava- 
gant and  criminally  wasteful  ways.  We  have 
taed  up  40  percent  or  60  percent  of  the 
world's  resources  In  just  a  few  generations. 
The  reet  of  the  world  wUl  be  Increasingly  re- 
lucUnt  to  let  the  U.S.  squander  the  reet  of 
ttielr  resources.  The  non-renewable,  resources 
ue  limited.  Some  are  almost  gone.  Some 
others  wiU  be  gone  In  a  generation  or  two  at 
oar  present  rate  of  waste. 

The  so-called  underdeveloped  countries 
want  to  follow  our  example  because  they 
do  not  realize  that  it  is  a  horrible  example. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  about-face  and  lead  the 


world  in  a  new  direction.  We  see  exhaustion 
of  resources,  widespread  poUutlon,  and  so- 
cial disintegration  because  we  have  been 
looking  for  happiness  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Now  we  are  rediscovering  the  old 
secrets  rediscovered  by  Confucius,  Krishna, 
Buddha,  and  Jesxis  Christ.  Happmess  does 
not  depend  on  Increasing  possession.  Hap- 
piness is  a  st«te  of  mind  which  comes  from 
living  In  harmony  with  our  basic  nature. 
Man's  basic  nature  Is  to  cooperate,  that  is,  to 
love.  How  good  we  feel  when  we  do  a  favor 
for  someone.  We  are  part  of  each  other.  There 
is  only  one  race  of  mankind,  only  one  eartK, 
with  limited  resources,  and  it  belongs  to  our 
children,  too.  There  is  enough  for  us  and 
our  children,  too,  If  we  start  using  our  re- 
sources wisely. 

A    KETWORK 

Civilization  is  a  network  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  understanding,  honor, 
honesty,  trust,  loyalty,  courage,  cooperation, 
and  goodwill  which  has  been  built  up 
through  the  ages.  We  are  Just  the  bridge 
between  the  generations.  All  the  good  from 
the  past  has  been  freely  given  to  us.  We  may 
find  great  Joy  in  passing  it  along,  added 
upon.  As  a  very  wise  man  said  in  Proverbs 
20:7 — "The  Just  man  walketh  in  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  children  are  blessed  after 
him."  Happiness  Is  a  by-product  of  bene- 
ficial human  relations  from  the  past, 
through  the  present,  into  the  future. 

We  can  make  some  changes  in  our  way  of 
life  and  still  enjoy  all  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  of  this  marvelous  age  and  pass 
on  a  better  world  for  coming  generations, 
whose  world  we  are  living  In. 

For  example,  we  must  greatly  reduce  our 
consumption  of  energy.  Thanks  to  the 
Arabs — and  our  own  major  oil  companies — 
we  are  solving  that  problem  much  sooner 
than  we  would  otherwise  have  done.  By  elim- 
inating half  the  horses  under  the  hoods  of 
our  cars,  and  by  driving  them  more  years 
and  more  miles,  and  by  developing  and  using 
a  good  system  of  public  tranqxxtatlon,  we 
could  eliminate  the  present  energy  crisis. 

We  are  reducing  air  travel  and  air  freight 
because  the  jet  planes  use  60  times  as  much 
energy  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  as  does 
a  train  or  a  ship.  We  are  wasting  so  much  en- 
ergy because  most  of  our  buUdlngs  are  not 
Insulated  properly.  By  converting  our  waste 
newspapers  into  fireproof  cellulose  and  put- 
ting at  least  10  Inches  of  it  Into  our  attics 
and  roof,  v^  could  save  50  percent  on  our 
beating  and  air  conditioning  bUls. 

More  and  more  of  us  are  abolishing  physi- 
cal and  psychological  obsolescence.  Things 
are  to  use  as  long  as  possible,  not  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  If  more  of  us  used 
everything  as  long  as  possible,  we  would  elim- 
inate the  energy  and  resources  crisis  and 
reduce  pollution,  too. 

acUBT   BXDUCE 

We  must  greatly  reduce  air  and  water 
poUutlon.  Some  people.  In  some  places,  have 
solved  one  or  another  of  the  problems  of 
pollution  by  stepping  the  use  of  air  and  water 
as  a  place  to  dump  the  pollutant  byproducts 
of  our  so-called  highest  standard  of  Uvlng. 
Poisoned  air  and  poisoned  water  are  poor 
trade-offs  for  more  possessions  to  consume 
which  dont  really  make  us  happy  anyway. 
But  It  does  take  time  to  buUd  the  pollution 
control  equipment,  InstaU  It,  and  train  the 
operates.  We  are  developing  the  collective 
will  to  Insist  that  this  be  done  for  all  pollut- 
ants everywhere  as  it  Is  now  being  done  for 
some  pollutants  in  some  places. 

Never  has  any  people  consimited  and  thrown 
away  so  much  waste,  and  yet  possessed  so 
little.  We  have  been  obsessed  with  aU  the 
gadgets  and  products  avaUable.  We  have  been 
like  grown-up  children  with  poorly  chosen 
toys,  throwing  them  away  because  they  gave 
no  real  satisfaction  and  getting  some  mcHV  of 
the  same  or  later  models,  to  throw  away  for 


the  same  reason.  As  for  solid  waste,  we  wlU 
abolish  the  term,  and  the  waste.  Waste  Is  a 
resource  out  of  place.  SoUd  waste.  Including 
garbage  and  sewage  has  been  found  to  be  so 
valuable  that  It  should  be  made  a  public 
utility.  Salt  Lake  City  and  County  could  re- 
duce taxes  by  millions  of  dollars  by  reclaim- 
ing and  recycling  everything,  as  some  com- 
munities are  already  doing. 

LJVK  Ui  MEANS 

By  making  these  changes  In  our  way  of  life, 
we  wUl  be  able  to  live  within  our  reason- 
able energy  and  resource  means  without 
spoiling  any  more  the  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren. Anthropologists  have  observed  that 
many  many  primitive  tribes  work  only  a 
few  hours  a  day  to  make  what  for  them  is  a 
good  living.  They  have  much  leisure  time  to 
enjoy  pleasant  human  relation^  conversa- 
tion, games,  dancing,  art,  and  music.  Neoee- 
sity  is  now  forcing  us  to  do  the  same.  For- 
tunately, not  everyone  will  want  to  do  this 
at  once.  But  hundreds  of  people  every  week 
are  dropping  part  way  out  of  the  oid  rat- 
race  by  working  fewer  hours  to  make  a  living 
and  then  taking  more  hours  every  week  to 
enjoy  pleasant  human  relations  by  being  the 
bridge  between  the  generations  as  well  as 
each  other,  to  read,  study,  learn  and  expand 
awareness  all  their  lives,  in  the  long  mn  this 
is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  coming  unem- 
ployment problems,  and  what  a  pleasant  way 
it  is! 

■nils  is  what  I  call  "The  Riches  of  Our 
Being."  Real  joy,  real  happiness  comes  from 
Unking  in  to  the  great  stream  of  civilization 
by  adding  to  the  good.  One  great  psychiatrist 
said.  "Half  the  world  Is  dying  for  lack  of  love 
— and  the  other  half  Is  dying  because  they 
virlU  not  give  love."  More  of  us  are  learn- 
ing. We  have  noticed  that  the  Volunteer 
Service  Section  of  the  newspapers  is  expand- 
ing. Membership  In  service  organizations  Is 
increasing. 

This  is  expanding  awareness.  We  are  not 
only  part  of  mankind;  In  a  way  we  are 
mankind,  past,  present,  and  futxire.  Necessity 
is  forcing  us  to  releam  the  old  lessons  faster. 
The  Arabs,  and  our  own  major  oil  companies 
are  helping  to  initiate  the  Golden  Age  for 
Mankind. 


TELEVISION  OP  AN  IMPEACHMENT 
TRIAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
possibility  of  the  President  having  to 
stand  trial  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  debated,  the  collateral 
issue  of  the  advisability  of  televising 
that  proceeding  If  and  when  It  might 
occur,  arises. 

Thus,  It  seems  appropriate  to  reflect 
upon  the  objections  to  such  a  televising 
made  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Porter,  a  Washing- 
ton attorney  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  Mr.  Porter's  article,  "Impeding  the 
Process  of  Justice,"  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IMPXOINO    THE    PaOCESS    OT    JlTSTICE 

(By  Paul  A.  Porter) 
I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  position  of 
the  Poet  that  the  Impeachment  trial  of  the 
President  In  the  Senate,  If  the  House  votes  a 
bUl,  should  be  televised.  I  agree  with  Profee- 
sor  Barron's  conclusion  that  "televising  the 
national  torment  of  a  President's  Impeach- 
ment would  be  unwise."  This  In  spite  of 
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De»n  a«org«  Beedy's  contention  that  "Vb* 
presidency  belongs  to  the  people  .  .  .  and  they 
have  the  right  to  be  present  at  least  as  spec- 
tators. 

This  writer  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
national  television  and  Chairman  ot  the 
P.O.C.  when  the  Initial  allocation  of  fir«q\ien- 
cles  was  made.  Through  the  succeeding  years, 
I  have  watched  the  fantastic  development  of 
this  media  with  admiration  for  Its  growth 
and  an  awe  bordering  on  terror  for  Its  Im- 
pact. As  a  lawyer  Interested  In  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  due  process  and  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  It  Is  submitted  that  televising  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings  could  raise  serious  Impedi- 
ments to  the  process  whether  Intended  or 
not.  I  will  not  particularize  the  obvious. 

A  trial  before  the  Senate  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  will  Indeed  be  a  historic 
and  momentous  proceeding  as  Oeorge 
Eleedy  described.  With  the  Chief  Justice  pre- 
siding, the  managers  for  the  House  will  have 
the  burden  of  presenting  their  case  pre- 
sumably in  accordance  with  evidentiary 
standards  as  If  in  court  and  counsel  for  the 
respondent  will  hopefully  have  the  right  to 
test  that  case  by  cross-examination  and  then 
produce  probative  evidence  on  the  Presi- 
dent's behalf  as  in  the  traditional  adversary 
proceeding.  The  hundred  members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  sitting  as  jxtrav  In  tha  oon- 
ventional  sense.  Hopefully  this  will  be  a  care- 
fully constructed,  orderly  procedure  davold 
of  histrionics  and  sensationalism.  The  lasues 
are  too  grave  and  fundamental  to  be  exposed 
to  such  televised  techniques  of  a  Perry  Maaoo 
or  a  Mr.  Dlstlct  Attorney  which  give  a  super- 
ficial image  of  our  processes  of  Justice.  In 
short,  it  could  Indeed  be  a  dull  event  for  a 
national  television  audience. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  In  the  early 
days  of  television,  the  famoiis  Kefauver  hear- 
ings were  covered  on  live  television.  This 
prompted  the  late  Judge  Thurman  Arnold 
to  write  a  penetrating  and  provocative  essay 
in  the  June,  18&1.  Issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  "Mob  Justice  and  Tele- 
vision." Some  of  Judge  Arnold's  points  seem 
appropriate  today.  A  few  of  these  are  simi- 
marlzed: 

"Trials  in  our  courts  of  Justice  are  public 
but  the  audience  Is  so  limited  that  the  ordi- 
nary housewife  can't  see  the  show  because, 
as  we  go  to  press,  cameras  are  bsmned.  I  sug- 
gest that  If  this  rule  can't  be  changed,  all  the 
Judge  had  to  do  is  to  hold  a  trial  llXe  that 
of  Alger  Hiss  in  the  Yankee  Stadttim.  .  .  . 

"...  This  kind  of  presentation  [television) 
makes  the  problems  of  government  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  readers  of  comic 
strips.  It  eliminates  the  bores  who  are  un- 
able to  discuss  a  public  Issue  as  a  matter  of 
black  and  white.  When  ex-Mayor  OTJwyer 
was  testifying  about  the  problem  of  crime 
from  his  vast  experience  as  a  prosecutor  and 
a  mayor.  I  am  informed  the  stations  wore 
flooded  with  calls  to  get  him  off  and  put 
VlrglnU  HUl  back  on 

"The  thing  which  I  believe  Is  overlooked 
by  those  who  argue  that  television  is  a  legit- 
imate extension  of  our  traditional  public 
hearings  is  this.  The  reason  that  a  criminal 
trial  is  public  is  not  to  obtain  the  maximum 
publicity  for  Judges  or  prosecutors.  It  was 
not  intended  to  make  a  cause  celebre  out  of 
criminal  prosecutions.  It  Is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  accused  against  star-chamber 
methods,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic against  secret  deals  and  alliances.  Plnally, 
Judge  Arnold  reached  this  conclusion  which 
seems  relevant  to  the  current  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  Senate  Impeachment  bear- 
ings, if  convened,  should  be  televised: 

"The  vice  of  this  television  proceeding  is 
not  In  the  way  this  particular  committee 
conducted  It  but  In  the  proceeding  itself. 
Any  tribunal  which  takes  on  the  trappings 
and  aspects  of  a  Judicial  hearing,  particu- 
larly where  there  Is  compulsory  examination 


of  witnesses,  must  conform  to  our  Judicial 
traditions,  or  sooner  or  later  it  wQl  develop 
Into  a  monstrosity  that  demands  reform, 
"niosa  traditions  are :  — 

"1.  It  must  be  public  and  at  the  same  tlm« 
not  a  dsTlce  for  publicity. 

"a.  It  must  protect  the  Innocent  ewn  at 
th*  oost  of  letting  the  guilty  escape. 

"Television  has  no  place  in  such  a  picture. 
For  witnesses  it  is  an  ordeal  not  unlike  the 
third  degree.  On  those  who  sit  as  Judges  it 
Imposes  the  demoralizing  necessity  of  also 
being  actors.  For  the  accused  It  offers  no 
protection  whatever.  Former  Federal  Judge 
Rlfklnd  recently  said  that  our  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, 'forged  through  the  generations  to 
the  single  end  that  Issues  shall  be  impar- 
tially determined  on  relevant  evidence  alone, 
works  fairly  well  In  all  cases  but  one — the 
celebrated  cause.  As  soon  as  the  oauae  celehre 
comes  In,  the  Judges  and  lawyers  no  longer 
enjoy  a  naonopoly.  They  have  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  partner  Is  the  press.' 
I  would  add  that  when  television  Is  utilized 
in  investigations  or  trials,  causes  celebres  will 
Increase  like  guinea  pigs  and  etlll  another 
partner  will  be  added — to  wit,  the  mob." 

The  hidden  agenda  Item  In  aU  your  delib- 
erations, of  course,  is  the  growing  concern 
over  the  possibilities  of  impeachment  and  a 
Senate  trial  Involvmg  the  President.  One  of 
America's  most  respected  newspapermen. 
James  Reston,  has  pronounced  that  such 
events  of  government  should  be  closed  to 
television  because  it  might  turn  the  trial 
Into  a  nightmare;  Senator  Buckley  and 
others  fear  a  three-ring  circus. 

My  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  tha 
public's  presence  via  the  television  camera 
will  preserve  deconun  and  dignity  but  cer- 
tainly If  this  trial  occurs,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  require  a  first-person,  unabridged 
view  of  so  historic  an  event  without  having 
it  strained  and  filtered  through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  even  the  most  responsible  newspapers. 
Much  of  the  confusion  over  the  Impeach- 
ment and  subsequent  trial  of  Andrew  John- 
son exist  today  because  print  Journalists 
alone,  no  matter  how  akill«d  cannot  preserve 
the  essence  and  dynamics  of  such  complex 
procedures.  None  of  us  here  today  can  know 
whether  such  a  trial  will  take  place,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  neither  history  nor  the 
American  public  will  accept  surrogate  wit- 
to  so  momentous  an  event 


What  you  need  is  a  plan  of  action,  not  Just 
a  removal  of  restrictions.  Of  all  the  more 
than  30  resolutions  over  the  past  SO  years 
from  Senator  Pepper  to  BepresenUtlve  Pep- 
per, the  most  stimulating  and  potentially 
productive  plan  is  S.R.  136,  proposed  by 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Simply  stated, 
it  suggests  "a  tuU  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to  the  broadcast- 
ing and  telecasting  (Including  closed -circuit 
telecasting)  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate." I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  consider 
It  a  frlandly  if  unofBclal  amendment  If  I  add 
the  phrase — and  House  of  Bepresentatlvaa. 

Tha  wired  Congress,  if  I  may  use  that  as 
abortbazwl  for  putting  cameras  and  mlcro- 
phonaa  in  both  chambers,  and  all  hearing 
rooms,  and  connecting  tbem  by  coaxial  cabl* 
to  every  oOoe,  rfining  room,  lobby  vt^  a 
videotape  center  will  be  expensive  but  will 
cost  far  less  than  building  a  modem  de- 
stroyer or  celebrating  the  bicentennial.  Op- 
erating it  will  be  less  expensive  *v»«"  running 
a  destroyer  or  an  atomic  submarine  per  year. 
Senator  Byrd's  resolution  needs  to  be  ooated 
out  and  studied — now.  Such  a  survey  oould 
be  accomplished  with  an  economy  of  *«»«« 
and  funds. . . . 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  ask,  "But 
bow  does  wiring  the  Congress  ultimately 
reach  the  nation?  Live  or  delayed  coveraee 
wlU  still  be  subject  to  tha  gatekeeper  funo- 
tlon  of  the  commercial  networks  and  even  of 
public  broadcasting."  That  is  true,  although 
the  performance  of  public  televtslon  ^ni^ 
radio  during  the  Watergate  hearlngi  waa  a 
major  breakthrough  in  prime  tim.   coverage. 


My  proposal  is  not  only  to  make  the  wiiad 
Congress  available  to  all  networks,  but  to 
leap  over  all  those  gatekeepers  with  their 
varied  values  and-  prloritlaa  and  deliver  ths 
signal  direct  to  aoo  American  communities 
If  telephone  company  long  line  and  micro- 
wave distribution  is  too  expensive,  synchro- 
nous satellites  made  posBlble  by  this  nation's 
maximum,  coetly  effort  \n  the  space  program 
will  this  year  and  in  the  next  three  years 
make  it  possible  to  spray  television  signals 
Into  every  time  zone  simultaneously.  . 

One  may  ask:  Why  will  these  local  broad- 
casters relay  them  to  regional  audiences  if 
the  networks  won't?  My  response  Is — for  the 
same  series  of  reasons  that  cause  some  600 
different  newspapers  to  send  correspondents 
to  Washington.  These  editors  know  that  po- 
litical reporting  from  the  nation's  Capitol  Is 
like  regional  accents  and  customs — different 
for  various  communities. 

Debates  on  farm  subsidies  will  find  their 
audiences  In  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Louisiana, 
while  New  York  and  Massachusetts  would 
be  more  attentive  to  the  hearings  on  ^'•^ 
transportation  and  urban  blight.  .  . 

To  sum  up,  take  Senator  Byrd's  proposal  of 
June  1973  seriously,  combining  It  with  Sena- 
tor Pastore's  proposal  to  commemorate  our 
200th  birthday  by  opening  Congress  to  the 
nation.  A  study  on  costs  and  feasibility 
would  take  less  than  six  months,  a  decision 
to  go  could  be  possible  In  time  for  1076. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AN  ECONOMIC 
MONITORING  AGENCY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate two  recent  comments  by  administra- 
tion oflaclals.  Secretary  Shultz  and  Dr. 
Dunlop,  endorsing  the  concept  of  an  eco- 
nomic monitoring  agency  to  keep  tabs 
on  the  Inflationary  dangers  we  face  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Legislation  implementing  this  ccsicept 
will  be  before  the  Senate  Thursday,  in 
the  form  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Act  which 
the  Senate  has  already  approved  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  2986.  The  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Act.  which  I  proposed  last  week  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Stevkh- 
soN,  Johnston,  and  a  number  of  others, 
originally  contained  authority  to  Impose 
standby  controls.  The  standby  control 
provisions  were  deleted  by  the  Senate  In 
debate  last  week,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  measure — contaiiUng  econamlc  mon- 
itoring authority  aad  provlslcHu  to  al- 
low enforcement  of  decontrol  commit- 
ments— ^was  amiroved  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  3989. 

Secretary  Shultz.  in  a  press  conference 
yesterday,  gave  a  clear  endorsement  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Act  as  It  was  approved 
by  the  Senate.  According  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  wire  report  summary  of  his 
remarks,  he  said: 

The  Administration  supports  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  to  turn  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  into  an  Inflation -monitoring 
agency  with  power  to  enforce  price  restraln- 
liig  oommltments  given  by  tdg  business  and 
to  watcb  over  wages  a^d  prices  In  tbs 
economy. 

And  In  a  speech  of  May  6,  Dr.  Dunlop 
gave  a  detailed  Justification  for  the  con- 
cept embodied  In  our  proposal.  He  said: 

There  is  need  for  a  central  focus— a  con- 
tinuing Cost  of  Uvlng  OouncU,  or  slmttsr 
type  of  organization — to  work  within  ths 
fe<lerai  government  and  in  cooperation  with 
private  sector  Institutions  to  explore,  to 
stlmnlatB  and  to  induce  necessary  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  AP  wire  report  of  Secretary 
Sbultz's  press  conference,  and  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Dunlop,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

SUUliTX 

(By  B.  Gregory  Nokes) 

Washctcton. — ^AmBrlcans  cannot  expect 
my  relief  from  record  high  Interest  rates 
until  progress  is  made  In  the  fl^t  against 
inflation,  says  outgoing  TYeasury  Secretary 
Oeorge  P.  Shultz. 

But  ShultE,  whose  last  day  in  offloe  will  be 
Wadnsdsay.  says  Interest  rates  may  Just 
about  have  reached  their  peak. 

Shulti  commented  after  the  Interest  rate 
for  Oovamment  sbort-tarm  txarowlng — In 
the  form  of  TMasury  Bills — ^hlt  a  record 
B.036  par  cent  Monday. 

Shults  said  interest  rates,  eopeclally  long- 
term  rates,  are  being  kept  high  by  Inflation 
and  will  not  decline  until  progress  ia  made 
in  controlling  Inflation. 

He  Indicated  he  agrees  with  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  moderate  the 
growth  of  the  Nation's  money  supply  and 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  supply  of  credit,  ac- 
tions that  ar*  designed  to  restrain  inflation 
but  that  also  help  push  Interest  rates  up- 
ward. 

Meanwhile,  Labor  Secretary  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan  said  Monday  he  does  not  see  "on  the 
horison  any  Immediate  solution"  to  the  In- 
flation problem. 

After  meeting  with  President  Nixon  at 
the  White  House,  Brennan  told  newsmen: 
'1  don't  think  there  Is  any  clear  program" 
within  the  administration  to  quickly  curb 
Inflation. 

Shultz.  53,  will  leave  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Wednesday  when  William  E.  Simon 
Is  sworn  In  as  his  successor  at  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

The  last  member  of  the  original  Nixon 
Cabinet  still  with  the  administration,  he  has 
been  Secretary  of  Labor,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and,  since 
1972,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hs  told  newsmen  at  a  reception  that,  after 
careers  in  education  and  government,  he 
expects  to  make  his  third — and  probably 
last — career  In  business. 

He  said  he  has  not  yet  made  a  final  de- 
cision on  what  bxisiness  to  enter,  but  said 
be  has  received  a  number  of  good  offers.  Job 
offers  have  Included  proposals  from  oil  com- 
panies, but  Shultz  did  not  say  whether 
these  were  the  ones  he  was  considering. 

He  said  he  wants  a  Job  that  will  allow  blm 
flexibility  to  continue  some  tiniverslty  work. 
He  was  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business  when  he  Joined 
the  administration  as  Nixon's  first  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  1969. 

He  also  made  these  other  points: 

The  administration  supports  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  to  turn  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Into  an  Inflation-monitoring 
agency  with  power  to  enforce  price  restrain- 
ing commitments  given  by  big  business  and 
to  watch  over  wages  and  prices  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

Simon  Is  the  logical  choice  to  emerge  as 
the  administration's  top  economic  adviser, 
although  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  rea- 
son the  position  had  to  go  to  the  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  his  other  ofllces,  Shultz  has 
held  the  rank  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Economic  Affairs,  a  title  that  will 
not  go  to  Simon,  at  least  at  the  beginning. 

TowABD  A  Less  Intlationaht  Ecokomt 
(By  John  T.  Dunlop) 
Although  the  economy  Is  performing  sur- 
prisingly well  m  real  terms,  everyone  knows 


Inflation  is  a  baflllng  persistent  problem.  It 
appears  to  be  Intractable  here  and  abroad. 
Our  CPI  was  up  10J2  percent  In  the  period 
March  1973  to  March  1974.  The  QNP  deflator 
was  up  at  a  10.8  percent  rate  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  Inflation  In  the  CPI  in  Japan 
was  30.3  percent  In  the  past  year  and  13J 
percent  In  Oreat  Britain. 

The  tendency  of  all  forecasters  has  been 
seriously  to  underestimate  Inflation  while 
showing  a  better  record  of  estimates  for  out- 
put and  employment.  For  Instance,  early  In 
the  year  the  forecasts  for  the  QNP  deflator 
In  the  first  quarter  were  In  the  7  and  8  per- 
cent range;  the  first  quarter  was  In  fact  at 
the  annual  rate  of  10.8  percent.  While  fore- 
casts for  the  rest  of  1974  typically  show  a 
marked  reduction  in  this  rate  of  inflation.  It 
is  my  view  that  these  estimates,  derived 
from  a  combination  of  econcHnetrlc  models 
and  hunch  In  varying  proportions,  still  have 
a  tendency  to  luiderestlmate  the  extent  of 
Inflation  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  forecasters  have  again  revised 
these  estimates  upwards  recently. 

I  wish  to  propose  for  our  discussion  the 
nagging  question  of  why  these  Inflation  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  pose  the  Inescapable 
enigma  of  the  private  and  public  policies 
that  are  appropriate  to  constrain  such  In- 
flation over  the  long  term. 

As  an  example  of  one  view  of  Inflation,  the 
April  1974  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  argued  against  any 
PMeral  concern  with  monitoring  private 
actions  or  government  Influence  In  particular 
markets  as  a  means  to  constrain  Inflation.  It 
held  that  "Inflation  has  litUe  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  private  markets,  which 
change  only  slowly.  Rather,  [inflation]  de- 
pends on  the  relation  between  two  growing 
aggregates,  the  level  of  monetary  demand 
and  the  level  of  physical  supply.  When 
money  demands  grows  faster  than  real  out- 
put, the  price  level  ultimately  rises." 

These  views  are  a  mirrored  image  of  the 
perspective  of  Milton  Friedman:  "...  Infla- 
tion Is  made  In  Washington,  in  that  stately 
and  impressive  Grecian  temple  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  that  houses  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Prices  have  been  rising  at  faster  and  faster 
rates  because  William  McCheeney  Martin  and 
the  otho-  dlsUnguiahed  men  who  govern  the 
system  have  decreed  that  tbey  shall."  (News- 
week, January  20,  1969,  p.  78)  The  names 
and  the  inflation  rates  are  different  today, 
but  the  theory  is  unchanged. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  have  no  doubts  that 
monetary  policy  is  a  major  tool  which  can 
restrain  or  stimulate  the  economy;  Indeed, 
monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy  are  gen- 
eraUy  considered  to  be  the  major  tools.  But 
I  reject  the  absolutism  and  exclusivity  of 
this  and  similar  analyses  of  Inflation  and 
its  antidote,  particularly  for  the  long  term. 
The  experience  of  recent  years,  in  my  view, 
supports  the  realistic  Judgment  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  are  not  srif&clent  tools 
by  themselves  to  restrain  effectively  the 
types  of  inflation  we  have  had,  or  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  these  policies — In 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— are  contralned  in  the  extent  they 
can  use  them.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
matters  little  whether  monetary  and  flscal 
tools  are  inherently  inadequate  to  deal  with 
contemporary  inflations  or  that  the  users  are 
inhibited  by  practical  considerations  In  their 
applications  of  these  classical  measures.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  monetary  and  flscal  tools 
are  not  enough,  and  we  must  get  to  the  task 
of  developing  other  measures  even  though 
their  contribution  might  be  leas  immediate 
or  powerful. 

Another  school  of  thought  stresses  that 
Inflation  Is  derived,  or  at  least  made  more 
virulent,  by  monopoly  power  of  certain  bvisl- 
nees  enterprises  and  labor  organisations.  The 
appropriate  relief  to  this  aUeged  cause  of 


Inflation  is  seen  to  be  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Organized  con- 
sumer groups  in  the  past  year  have  often 
stressed  this  view  to  me,  tu-glng  a  greater 
role  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Justice  Department.  I  readily  agree  that 
a  more  competitive  economy  in  some  sectors 
Is  desirable.  But  such  policies  involve  end- 
less litigation  and  uncertainty  and,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  likely  to  make  much  of  an  Im- 
pact on  Inflation.  Further,  the  contributions 
of  collective  bargaining  are  not  Ukely  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  American  community  in 
favor  of  extension  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
industrial  relations.  In  the  present  setting.  It 
has  been  the  competitive  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  have  diown  the  greatest  Inflation. 

While  not  neglecting  the  contribution  of 
other  policy  tools,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  whole  series  of  structural  charges 
In  the  econoaiy  and  in  their  relations  to 
government  m  order  to  constrain  inflation 
over  the  long  pull.  These  structural  changes 
take  time  to  develop;  some  are  major  Insti- 
tutional changes,  while  others  are  more 
nuxleat  adjustments. 

There  \b  need  for  a  central  focus — a  con- 
tinuing Cost  of  Living  Council,  or  similar 
type  of  organization — to  work  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  cooperation  with 
private  sector  institutions  to  explore,  to 
stimulate  and  to  induce  necessary  changes. 
Tliese  activities  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
Jawboning  or  preachments.  They  Involve, 
rather,  seeking  to  get  government  and  private 
groups  to  change  their  Internal  decision- 
making processes,  their  habits  of  mind  and 
thought  patterns,  and  their  responaes  to  their 
outside  worlds.  Such  changes  cannot  be 
achieved  by  fiat  or  regulation,  but  must 
emerge  from  persuasion  and  bard  expMience 
as  a  series  of  new  consensuses,  both  within 
the  society  and  within  separate  economic 
groups  and  Institutions. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  a  nvmiber  of 
examples  of  the  type  of  structural  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  government,  in  the 
government's  relationships  with  various 
groups,  in  lahor-management  relations,  and 
In  buslneea,  all  wltti  the  objective  of  creat- 
ln<;  a  less  Inflationary  economy. 
oovnuncsNT 

1.  The  single  most  Important  structural 
change  needed  In  government  to  restrain  In- 
flation Is  a  reorganization  In  the  Congress  to 
formulate  coherent  tax  and  expenditure 
policies  and  thereby  to  work  more  co<^>era- 
tlvely  with  any  administration  toward  a 
viable  flscal  {>olicy  to  constrain  Inflation. 
Many  public  spirited  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  have  been  working  on 
this  nuitter  for  many  years  and  some  progress 
has  been  made,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  We  simply  cannot  constrain  inflation  In 
thl!i  country  until  the  Congress  gets  Its  flscal 
house  In  order. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  change  in  outdated, 
outmoded  Federal  policies  which  contribute 
to  Inflation  In  specific  Industries.  We  have  a 
golden  opportunity  now  to  rid  ourselves  for 
the  long  term  of  the  restrictive  agricultural 
policies  of  the  past  30  years  that  were  en- 
genered  particularly  by  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  The  Cost  of  Llvmg  Council  to  1972 
and  1973,  somewhat  belatedly  perhaps,  took 
the  lecuiershlp  In  pushing  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  these  restrictive  practlcee — 
planting  restrictions.  Import  restrictions, 
some  provisions  of  marketing  orders,  and  the 
like.  The  extent  to  which  agriculture  has 
been  largely  transformed  to  expansionist 
policies,  in  my  view.  Is  not  fully  appreciated. 
Yet,  It  Is  extremely  Important  to  maintain 
these  changes  In  order  to  constrain  infla- 
tion for  the  futiu«,  to  rebuild  stockpiles  to 
provide  a  degree  of  cushion  from  worldwide 
price  and  crop  fluctuations  in  the  future, 
and  to  provide  further  counters  for  our  for- 
eign policy.  Regrettably,  there  are  already 
signs   that   the  restrictive  practices  of   tha 
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pwurt  are  returning.  Agriculture  la  but  one 
Ulustratton  of  areas  where  goTeminent  poli- 
cies to  encourage  supply,  or  to  stop  Intolblt- 
Ing  supply,  are  eaaentlal  to  re»traln  price 
Increases. 

3.  The  Involvement  al  government  In  vari- 
ous sector*  of  our  economy  also  dictates  a 
reevaluatlon  of  existing  private  policies.  In 
the  health  care  are«  the  government  has 
come  to  be  the  largest  purveyor  of  funds  and 
now  Is  seriously  considering  new  Injections 
of  dollars  and  demand  In  the  form  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  Its  interventions. 
Including  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  essentially 
have  provided  for  cost  passtbrough  and  re- 
imbursement, with  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  unnecessary  services,  InelBclencles 
and.  consequently,  more  inflation.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  government's  involvement 
in  the  health  care  field  be  modified  to  re- 
strain inflation  by  requiring  that  prospective 
budgeting  procedures  replace  automatic  cost 
relnbursement.  That  was  the  purpoee  and 
design  of  our  Phase  IV  health  regulations. 

GOVERN  &CENT   KELATIONS    TO    SPECIAL    PSOBLtMS 
AKKAS 

4.  The  relationship  of  government  to  par- 
ticular problem  areas  In  our  society  war- 
rants Increased  attention.  For  esample, 
despite  some  commendable  Innovations  In 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  the  fat«  of  the 
housing  Industry  and  its  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  depend  very  largely  upon  gen- 
eral monetary  policy  and  Interest  rates.  There 
are  enormous  costs  of  Instability  and  inef- 
ficiencies In  home  building  which  grow  out 
of  the  frequent  and  unpredictable  changes 
In  monetary  policies.  A  significant  area  for 
institutional  and  structural  change  is  to 
develop  ways  of  providing  for  less  violent 
fluctuations  in  housing  through  variable 
mortgage  and  deposit  Interest  rates,  as  In 
some  other  countries,  or  other  devices  to 
provide  a  flow  of  funds  more  stable  for 
housing  with  consequent  greater  efflclency 
and  lower  costs  of  housing  production. 

5.  Another  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
society  where  the  government  has  a  role  Is 
the  Interface  between  work  and  school,  par- 
ticularly in  the  age  group  16-21.  Reported 
unemployment  rates  of  17.0  percent  for  16 
and  17  year  olds  and  11.4  percent  for  18  and 
19  year  olds,  compared  to  4.9  percent  for 
all  age  groups  in  1973,  may  alternatively  be 
viewed  as  a  failure  of  the  labor  market,  as 
it  usually  is,  or  as  a  failure  In  the  educa- 
tional system.  No  amount  of  general  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  likely  to  make  much  of  a 
contribution  to  this  problem  and  attempts 
to  do  so  will  likely  contribute  to  inflation. 
Rather,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  con- 
siderable restructuring  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments made  to  bring  young  people  of  this 
age  group  Into  contact  with  the  labor 
market,  and  for  labor  market  feedback.  In 
turn.  Into  the  educational  system. 

Incidentally,  to  Include  these  youth  in 
our  national  unemployment  figures,  as  we 
conventionally  now  compute  them,  whether 
or  not  the  person  has  previously  held  a  Job, 
Is  also  to  provide  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
Inflationary  Indicator  tv  general  economic 
problems. 

6.  One  of  the  areas  of  policy  most  likely 
to  affect  long-term  inflation  prospects  has 
to  do  with  the  Impact  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  upon  the  United  States  through  varia- 
tions In  Imports,  exports  and  exchange  rates. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  major  lesson  of  the 
Inflation  of  1&73  is  the  reality  that  we  live 
in  a  vastly  more  Interdependent  world  in 
primary  commodities  and  manufactured 
goods  than  ever  before.  One  needs  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  promote  autarky,  by  restricting 
unduly  either  Imparts  or  exports.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  the  market  of  last  resort,  as  in 
the  case  of  ferrous  scrap — the  only  country 
to  export  ferrous  scrap,  with  the  consequence 
that  our  steel  prices  mxist  bear  the  full  im- 


pact of  the  residual  decisions  of  all  other 
countries. 

Neither  Is  it  realistic  for  a  domestic  energy 
program  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  price 
policies  of  other  oil  producing  countries 
where  those  policies  have  been  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  A  world  in  which  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  decide  to  raise,  In  cartel 
fashion,  the  prices  of  many  other  primary 
products  Is  a  very  different  one  than  we  have 
previously  experienced.  Thus,  the  time  has 
oome  to  equip  ourselves  with  trade  policies 
to  deal  with  these  new  conditions. 

LABOB-MANAGEMZ3«T    RKLATIONS 

7.  Today,  an  opportunity  exists  as  never 
before  for  the  development  of  imaginative 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
over  the  provisions  of  new  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  in  a  number  of  industries. 
Basic  steel  and  railroads  have  reflected  this 
atmosphere.  Yet.  a  good  deal  of  further  con- 
structive work  can  be  done  in  other  sectors, 
such  as  paper,  maritime,  retail  food,  con- 
struction, newspapers,  and  the  like.  The 
many  industries  which  conduct  local  or 
regional  negotiations,  with  the  associated 
whlpsawlng  and  escalation  of  settlements,  is 
one  of  the  principal  wa^  In  which  collective 
bargaining  creates  Inflationary  pressures. 
Dispute  settling  machineries  which  deal  with 
these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
the  attention  of  the  parties  to  their  funda- 
mental long-run  problems  of  technological 
change,  productivity  and  manpower,  can  be 
enormously  constructive. 

8.  Within  the  labor  area,  one  of  the  most 
important  structural  problems  for  the  fu- 
ture relates  to  the  continued  growth  In 
fringe  benefits  relative  to  the  pay  package. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  following  1940  it  was 
appropriate  to  develop  a  variety  of  private 
pension,  health  and  welfare,  and  other  fringe 
benefit  plans.  But  the  question  needs  to  be 
raised  whether  these  tendencies  have  not 
now  been  excessive  as  one  considers  the  costs 
of  private  pension  plans  and  as  one  recog- 
nises that  the  tax  system  tends  to  encourage 
parties  to  put  money  Into  fringes  rather 
than  into  wages  where  It  might  very  well 
better  serve  the  interests  of  workers  and 
members.  Simply  stated,  when  fiinds  put 
into  the  pay  envelope  are  taxed  at  30  per- 
cent or  more,  while  monies  placed  Into  cer- 
tain fringes  are  tax  free,  the  tax  system  Is 
biasing  the  bargaining  processes  In  an  infla- 
tionary manner. 

9.  Various  structural  changes  are  required 
in  collective  bargaining  that  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  Industry.  One  illustration  may  bo 
sufficient.  In  the  construction  Indiistry  It 
is  imperative  that  the  owners  set  up  a  more 
viable  working  relationship  with  the  con- 
tractors in  order  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment side  In  collective  bargaining.  This  has 
never  been  easy  to  do,  since  the  contractors 
feel  that  the  owners  will  interfere  unduly  in 
the  bargaining  process  and  seek  to  eliminate 
"contracting  out."  Yet,  in  the  absence  of 
such  working  relationships,  owners  often  tip 
the  scales  In  favor  of  the  union  side  by  en- 
couraging particular  contractors  to  work 
through  a  strike  or  to  work  overtime  or  by 
setting  completion  schedules  and  volumes  of 
construction  In  an  area  which  can  have  only 
inflationary  consequences.  In  the  same  way, 
the  jurisdictions  of  local  unions  or  the  group 
Involved  at  the  bargaining  table  may  be  In- 
appropriate to  represent  the  best  long-run 
Interests  of  the  members  in  the  area.  In- 
ternational unions  have  a  more  general  and 
long-term  persp>ectlve  than  local  negotiators 
and,  thereby,  should  have  larger  role. 

BUSINXSS    PRACnCKS 

10.  One  of  the  most  significant  areas  of 
business  decision-making  has  to  do  with 
the  timing  of  Investment  decisions.  The  pres- 
ent inflationary  period  has  been  made  very 
much  worse  by  company  decisions  not  to 
expand  capacity  substantially  in  such  in- 
dustries as  steel,  fertilizer,  paper,  cement,  oil 


rsAnlrxg,  and  the  like.  The  fraction  of  Qrom 
National  Product  expended  on  net  new  plaat 
and  equipment  lnvestn>ent  has  been  lower 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States  than 
among  our  industrialized  competitors.  The 
present  purpoee  is  to  second  guess  those 
decisions.  It  is  essential,  rather,  to  exploie 
ways  In  various  industries  to  achieve  a 
smoother  flow  of  investment  outlays  over 
the  future.  This  Is  a  most  dUDcult  matter  la 
the  framework  of  the  American  legal  system. 
Nonetheless,  a  more  public  discussion  of 
these  Issues,  a  government-business  discus- 
sion of  the  capacity  needs  of  various  Indus- 
tries, and  an  exploration  of  the  means  of 
financing  such  expansion  seem  to  me  neces- 
sary In  the  American  economy  of  the  future. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  In  several  indus- 
tries, such  as  basic  steel,  the  prices  that 
would  be  required  to  attract  new  capital  to 
the  Industry  may  be  so  high,  and  the  Infla- 
tionary consequences  of  such  prices  may  be 
so  high,  and  the  Inflationary  consequences 
of  such  prices  may  be  so  great  tat  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  that  other  means  of  financ- 
ing modernization  of  capacity,  such  as  vari- 
ous forms  of  tax  and  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion and  depreciation  arrangements,  may  be 
preferred  to  constrain  inflation.  These  Issue* 
require  urgent  and  quantitative  review. 

11.  There  are  occasions,  also,  when  gov- 
ernment and  the  business  community  can 
work  cooperatively  to  solve  problems  which 
contribute  to  Inflation.  In  the  economy  at 
most  times,  and  particularly  when  opera- 
tions are  near  capacity,  there  are  vartoos 
bottlenecks,  areas  of  shortages  and  problems 
of  efflclency  and  distribution  within  and 
among  various  sectors.  At  the  present  tlms 
special  problems  relating  to  railroad  flat  car 
availability,  the  production  of  steel  for  drag 
lines,  the  distribution  of  fertlUzer,  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  roof  bolts  for 
underground  coal  mines,  and  the  supply  of 
ferrous  scrap  are  Illustrative.  There  Is  a  role 
for  the  government  in  assisting  to  Isolata 
and  eliminate  such  inflationary  bottlenecks 
by  providing  data,  by  bringing  together  rep- 
resentatives of  sectors  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  the  problem,  and  by 
other  nonmandatory  means. 

Both  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  have 
been  active  In  solving  these  problems,  but 
both  may  be  eliminated  by  Congressional 
Inaction.  The  continued  identification  of  s 
changing  agenda  of  such  problems  and  wcH'k 
with  the  sectors  on  these  problems  can  make 
a  contribution  to  expansion  of  output  and 
supply  without  the  imposition  of  mandatary 
controls  and  can  reduce  pressures  which 
lead  to  Congressional  demands  for  the  re- 
Imposltion  of  mandatory  controls. 

12.  In  the  achievement  of  public  objec- 
tives, the  energy  area  Is  bound  to  be  one  thi* 
will  remain  for  many  years  at  the  center  of 
public  concerns.  In  a  whole  host  of  ways  V. 
should  be  possible  to  encourage  the  genera- 
tion of  capacity  and  distribution  In  the 
energy  field  so  as  to  nUnlmize  the  impact 
upK>n  price  and  Inflation.  In  this  fleld  as  in 
all  stabilization  matters,  there  Is  invtrfved 
the  delicate  balancing  of  prices  high  enough 
to  generate  adequate  supply  but  not  so  high 
that  they  represent  an  undue  burden  to 
consumers  and  an  unnecessary  Impetus  to 
Inflation. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  for  tbs 
post  controls  period  the  establishment  of  » 
small  Cabinet-level  agency  to  work  on  soms 
of  these  changes  without  the  authority  to 
Impose  mandatory  wage  and  price  controU 
in  order  to  develop  a  less  Inflationary  econ- 
omy. These  illustrations  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Tomorrow  and  next  year  there 
will  be  new  and  different  opportualtles. 

These  activities  are  not  to  replace  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  nor  are  they  to  provide 
an  excuse  for  less  diligent  macroeconomic 
policies  to  restrain  Inflation.  These  monitor- 
ing activities,  designed  to  promote  inflation- 
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(^straining  structural  changes,  are  to  be 
gupplementary  and  supportive.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, however,  they  may  be  decisive. 
Dr.  Arthur  Okun  has  well  made  this  point, 
although  one  need  not  accept  bis  precise 
numbers:  "Let  me  replay  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  with  perfect  hindsight  over  the 
last  two  years  and  I  don't  think  I  could 
are  you  more  than  a  couple  of  points  on  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Let  me  replay  agricultural 
policy  and  energy  policy,  however,  and  111 
give  you  five  points."  (New  York  Times. 
Apm28,  1974,  P.p.  24.) 

One  of  the  dlfflcuUles  with  the  structural 
change  policies  here  proposed  lies  In  the 
failure  of  the  dlscpllhe  of  economics  itself. 
Since  the  1930's  the  preoccupation  of  the 
core  of  economics  has  been  with  macroeco- 
nomic Issues  and  models  of  tha  total  econ- 
omy. This  area  has  attracted  the  best  of  the 
younger  generation  and  Is  the  center  of  at- 
tention In  the  journals  and  In  scholarly  writ- 
ings. Even  this  body  of  contemporary  theory 
11  not  very  adequate  In  analyzing  Inflation. 
Abba  Lemer  stresses  this  point  In  the  cur- 
rent Economic  Literature  in  discussing  Key- 
nesian  economics:  "A  new  ball  game  has  been 
established  In  which  only  direct  Influence  on 
the  wage  unit  by  an  Incomes  policy,  as  a  kind 
of  ipllnt  on  the  fractured  price  mechanism, 
can  restore  a  free  economy  working  at  a  sat- 
tafactory  level  of  employment." 

But  this  attention  to  macroeconomics  has 
not  helped  the  making  of  economic  policy 
very  much.  In  my  view,  or  assisted  In  the 
concerns  over  Individual  sectors  which  now 
require  attention.  The  academic  and  ccLreer 
field  of  Industrial  organization  which  treats 
market  structures  and  pricing  decisions,  or 
the  related  fields  of  labor  market  analysis, 
have  languished.  The  result  Is  that,  despite 
k  greatly  enlarged  economics  profession,  there 
do  not  exist  many  flrst-rate  specialists  In 
mlcroeconomlc  analysis  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge before  us.  There  are  only  a  few  spe- 
cialists In  the  academic  world.  In  business  or 
In  government  with  working  knowledge  of 
the  Institutional  structures  and  the  opera- 
tion of  various  Industries  and  markets.  This 
Intellectual  limitation  has  been  a  serious 
ta4>edlment  in  the  generation  of  ideas  to  deal 
with  sectoral  and  structural  problenas  that 
arc  central  to  any  operating  concern  with 
cootsmporary  Inflation. 

The  deficiency  is  even  more  serious  since 
economists  are  not  well  trained,  or  adjusted, 
to  pay  attention  to  processes  by  which  Insti- 
tutions change  or  are  changed  In  this  so- 
ciety. They  know  far  too  little  about  the  ways 
in  which  managements,  labor  organizations, 
other  producer  groups  and  government  agen- 
cies in  fact  operate  and  respond  to  various 
eoonomlc  and  political  pressures  or  oppor- 
tunities. They  specialize  in  predicting  re- 
sults on  the  basis  of  varying  inputs  with  the 
Institutions  and  market  structures  un- 
changed. But  a  major  area  for  anti-inflation 
policy  concerns  the  understanding  and  In- 
ducing of  such  changes. 

A  new  breed  of  analysts  and  public  policy 
makers  Is  required,  with  more  emphasis  on 
understanding  private  decision-making. 
more  emphasis  upon  detailed  data,  more  con- 
centration oQ  problem  sectors,  and  more  re- 
■ort  to  persuasion  and  cooperation.  The  gov- 
emnaent  is  deeply  Involved  In  private  de- 
cision making,  like  It  or  not,  and  the  govem- 
msnt  has  many  counters  to  play,  apart  from 
any  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
our  interest  groups  are  ordinarily  sulSclently 
willing  to  participate  to  warrant  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop  less  inflationary  p<41cies  for 
all. 


CX)NQRE8S  MUST  ACT  TO  PROTEJCT 
THE  FREE  FLOW  OP  IDEAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresidMit,  the 
Senate  will  act  soon  on  Important  legisla- 


tion, S.  411.  to  extend  postal  rate  adjust- 
ments, which  csm,  In  a  very  real  sense, 
have  a  bearing  on  the  sfurvlval  of  many 
publications  which  provide  Invaluable 
educationsil,  cultural,  scientific,  and  In- 
formational value  to  our  citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  are  awso'e,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  last  yesu*  petitioned  the 
Ppstal  Rate  Commission  for  rate  in- 
creases in  all  classes  of  mall,  averaging 
around  25  percent  overall. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  approved 
rate  increases,  which  became  effective 
on  March  2  of  this  year.  A  valid  contro- 
versy has  arisen  over  the  effects  these  in- 
creases will  have,  especially  on  those 
specialized  publicatious  with  a  limited 
circulations. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  I  Joined 
with  Senator  Nelson  and  with  Senators 
Kennkdt  and  Goldwates  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  ease  the  burden 
on  second-class  publications,  threatened 
with  extinction  in  the  face  of  r{4)idly  ris- 
ing costs,  of  which  postal  rates  are  a  sub- 
stantial factor. 

However,  while  these  proposals  ad- 
dressed a  great  need,  in  my  opinion  they 
did  not  reach  far  enough  In  assuring  our 
citlzens  of  access  to  Informational  serv- 
ices. Therefore,  on  March  28,  1973,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1404,  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Postal  Amendments  of  1973.  My 
bill  also  sought  to  relieve  the  imminently 
unhealthy  situation  faced  by  libraries 
and  others  who  benefit  from  the  special 
or  book  rate  fourth-class  rates  which  ap- 
ply to  books,  records,  and  films,  and  the 
fourth-cl£iss  library  rates  on  educational 
materials  of  similar  nature. 

I  am  plestsed  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee-reported bill  S.  411,  includes  provi- 
sion for  extension  of  the  phasing  of  these 
rates,  as  well  as  those  in  other  classes. 

Specifically,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  extend  to  8  years — from  the  5 
years  authorlaed  under  current  law — the 
period  for  profitmaking  publications  to 
adjust  to  increased  rates.  The  period  for 
nonprofit  mailers  would  be  extended 
from  10  years — the  period  under  current 
law — to  16  years. 

The  8-year  phasing  would  apply  spe- 
cifically to:  Second-class  regiilar,  spe- 
cial, or  book-rate  fourth  class,  and 
controlled  circulation  publications. 

The  longer  extension  of  the  phaslng-ln 
period  would  apply  to:  Preferred  second- 
class,  nonprofit  third-class,  and  fourth- 
class  library  rates. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  \s  con- 
sonant with  the  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  impact  of  rate  increases 
be  phased  for  those  classes  of  mail  which 
formerly  received  reduced  or  preferen- 
tial rates  by  law  or  practice. 

Mr,  President,  on  March  20,  1974,  I 
communicated  to  Senator  McOxc,  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
my  view  of  the  necessity  for  action  to 
ease  the  impact  of  these  large-scale  In- 
creases on  the  educational,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  political  Uf e  of  the  country. 
Let  me  at  this  time  reiterate  my  view 
that-- 

Pallure  to  act  on  this  legislation  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  accessibility  of 
Informational  services  on  which  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  and 


the  Nation  depend.  The  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech,  cherished  as  a  foundation  of  our 
democracy,  can  only  be  enhanced  and  ampll- 
fled  by  positive  efforts  to  assure  res^onable 
postage  rates  which  apply  to  these  materials 
and  make  their  dissemination  possible. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
KAISER  ALUMINUM'S  RAVEN- 
WOOD,  W.  VA.,  FABRICATION 
PLANT  FOR  ITS  SEVENTH  CON- 
SECUTIVE WINNING  OF  THE 
KAISER  CUP— THE  CORPORA- 
TIONS TOP  SAFETY  AWARD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony  is  taking  place  in 
Ravenswood,  W.  Va.  Por  7  consecutive 
years,  B^aiser  Aluminum's  Ravenswood 
fabrication  plant  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Kaiser  Cup,  the  corporation's  top  safety 
award.  The  presentation  is  being  made 
today  by  Ira  Davidson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  fabricated  prod- 
ucts for  Kaiser. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  k  Chemical  Corp. 
employs  26,200  employees  at  120  facili- 
ties located  in  36  States  and  possessions 
and  in  18  foreign  countries. 

The  Ravenswood  award,  therefore,  is 
particularly  important  when  viewed  in 
an  overall  perspective.  Competing  with 
all  other  major  domestic  plants,  Ravens- 
wood fabrication's  2.300  employees  com- 
pleted 1973  with  just  4  lost-time  ac- 
cidents while  ccanpletlng  4,726,347  man- 
hours  of  work.  The  Ravenswood  em- 
ployees are  approximately  8.5  times 
safer  at  work  than  off  the  Job. 

Warren  L.  Cooper,  works  manager; 
Jack  Hopper,  fabrication  operations 
manager;  and  others  in  the  Kaiser  op- 
eration are  deserving  of  special  com- 
mendation for  providing  the  direction 
whereby  such  an  outstanding  safety 
record  could  be  achieved.  But  the  most 
credit  must  go  directly  to  the  emplos^ees 
at  the  Kaiser  plant.  Without  their  devo- 
tion, commitment,  individual  effort,  and 
responsibility,  this  sustained  excellence 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  recall  so  vividly  an  evening  in  1958 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  high  school 
at  Ravenswood  when  Henry  Kaiser,  the 
dynamic  founder  of  the  industrial  com- 
plex bearing  his  name,  was  speaking  at 
a  dinner  honoring  the  firm  for  locating  a 
laree  aluminum  nlant  in  that  area. 
He  said: 

We  did  not  come  here  because  of  your  val- 
ley for  there  are  valleys  as  wide.  We  did  not 
make  the  decision  to  build  here  because  of 
your  (Ohio)  river  for  there  are  rivers  J\ist  as 
deep.  We  are  here  because  of  your  people, 
who  have  pledged  that  they  wlU  work  with 
us  to  make  this  tindertaklng  a  success. 

How  true  Mr.  Kaiser's  words  were.  The 
Ravenswood  employees  are  just  what  Mr. 
Kaiser  had  envisioned — dedicated  work- 
ers with  a  strong  desire  to  perform  well 
and  bring  credit  upon  the  corporation 
for  whom  they  toil. 

The  Kaiser  management  is  equally 
proud  of  their  fine  and  imequaUed  rec- 
ord. Cornell  C.  Maier,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corporation,  said 
in  announcing  the  award  that  it — 
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BacognlKM  Ravenxwood  Fabrlcatton'M  pro- 
gram and  reoord  In  1978  a«  Um  moet  out- 
standing In  tb«  Corporation. 

He  added  that  such  an  event  in  this 
very  Important  area  of  Kaiser  operations 
Is  rare,  indeed,  and  for  that  reason  is 
even  more  noteworthy. 

The  achievement  of  an  outstanding 
safety  record  In  such  a  large  plant  is 
indicative  of  personal  desires  among  em- 
ployes to  help  each  other.  It  is  this  team 
cooperation  and  individual  excellence 
that  is  deserving  of  special  commenda- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  all  of  them  for  another  year  of 
unexcelled  success. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
accordance  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  leadership,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  758.  8.  3287. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

A  bill  (8.  3267)  to  provide  standby  emer- 
gency authority  to  assure  that  tbe  essen- 
tial energy  needs  of  the  Unitsd  States  are 
met.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  re- 
IXKted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  £dl  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That    this   Act.    Including    the    following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stand- 
by Knergy  Emergency  Authorities  Act". 
TABUE  OP  CONTENTS 
TTTLR  I— STANDBY  KNBaOT 
EMSaOHENOY  AUTHORITOIB 
PlndlngB  and  purpoeea. 
Deflnmona. 
Snd-uae  rationing. 
Knergy  oonaerratloo  plans. 
Ooal  oonvwilon  and  aUoeatlon. 
Mateilala  aUooatloB. 
VBdend  aetlaae  to  tnoreaaa  avail- 
able domaetlc  petixAvam  supi^les. 
Other  amendments  to  the  Etaier- 
geney  Petroleum  Alloeatloa  Act 
ot  197a. 
Proteetfton  of  franehlaed  dealan. 
Problbitlona  of   nareaaonable   ao- 
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110. 

Sec.  117.  Prohibited  acta. 

Sec.  118.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  119.  Small  bnalneea  Informatloii. 

Sec.  130.  Delegation  of  atrtJiorlty  and  effect 

aa.  State  law. 
Sec.  131.  Orante  to  Ststw. 
Sec.  laa.  Euei'gy  Information  reports. 
Seo.  laa.  Intrastate  gM. 
Sec.  134.  ■KplntUMi. 

Sec.  130.  Authorizations    of   appropriations. 
Sec.  126.  SeveraMllty. 
Sec.  137.  Contingency  plans. 

TTTLB   n — STTTDIBB   AND   REPOBTB 

Sec.  301.  Agency  BtndlM. 

Sec.  a03.  Reports  of  the  President  to  Oon- 


Sec.  111.  Regulated  carrlen. 

See.  113.  Antitrust  proTlslons. 

Bee.  118.  Xzports. 

See.  114.  Employment  Impact  and  tmsm- 
ploymsttt  aatfstanee. 

Bee.  118.  TAe«f  oarpools. 

Sec.  110.  Admmistrattvs  prooedios  sad  Ju- 
dicial rsrlsw. 


TTTUS  I — BTAin>BY  ENEROT  EMEROBNCY 
AU'IUORITIBB 

SBC.    101.   PINDINOB    AMD    PtTSPOSSa. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that— 

(1)  current  energy  shortages  have  the 
potential  to  create  eevere  econcmle  disloca- 
tions and  hardships; 

(3)  such  shortagM  and  dlslocatkxis  could 
Jeopardlae  the  normal  flow  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce: 

(3)  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  petro- 
leum products,  poee  a  serious  risk  to  national 
security,  economic  well-being,  and  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Amerloans  people: 

(4)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  In  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  governmental  resp>onsl- 
bUlty  for  developing  and  enforcing  energy 
emergency  authorities  lies  not  only  with  the 
Federal  Gtovernment,  but  with  the  States 
and  with  the  local  governments: 

(0)  the  protection  and  fostering  of  compe- 
tition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during  pe- 
riods of  energy  shortages. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  grant 
speclflc  temporary  standby  authority  to  im- 
pose end-use  rationing  and  to  reduce  de- 
mand by  regulating  public  and  private  con- 
sumption of  energy,  subject  to  congressional 
review  and  right  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  to  authorize  certain  other  apedJOc  tem- 
porary emergency  actions  to  be  exercised,  to 
assure  that  the  essential  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  fuels  will  be  met  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable:  (1) 
Is  consistent  with  existing  national  commit- 
ments to  protect  and  Improve  the  environ- 
ment: (3)  minimizes  any  adverse  Impact  on 
employment:  (8)  provides  for  equitable 
treatment  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy:  <4) 
maintains  vital  services  necessary  to  health, 
safety,  and  public  welfare:  and  (5)  Insures 
against  anticompetitive  practices  and  effects 
and  preserves,  enhances  and  facilitates  com- 
petition in  the  development,  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  energy  resources. 

(c)  Prior  to  exercising  any  of  tbe  authori- 
ties contained  In — 

Section  103,  Bnd-Use  Rationing 
Section  104,  Energy  Conservation  Plans 
Section  106.  Materials  Allocation 
Section   107,  Federal  Actions  to  Increase 
Available  Domestic  Petroleum  Supplies,  and 

Section  112.  Antitrust  Provtelons 
of  this  Act,  the  President  must  first  make 
a  flnrttng  that  national  or  regional  energy 
shortage  conditions  exist  which  constitute 
an  energy  emergency  and  which  require  the 
exercise  of  the  standby  energy  emergency  au- 
thorities provided  for  In  this  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent's finding  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congrees  and  shall  be  limited  to  tfte  Imple- 
mentation of  ttMwe  authcrltlea,  plans  or  pro- 
grams which  he  determines  are  neoeaaary  to 
balance  the  Nation's  energy  demands  with 
avallaMe  suiiplles. 
Sxc.  102.  Diyumxowg. 

9%*  purpoees  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 


District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  sq 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  The  term  "petroleum  product"  means 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oU,  or  an  refined 
petroleum  product  (as  defined  In  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973). 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  when  n«^ 
In  the  geographical  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator,  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration established  by  bJt.  11793,  Ninety- 
third  Congress  (popularly  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974)  if 
H.R.  11793  is  enacted;  except  that  until  such 
Administrator  takes  office,  such  term  msaas 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  designated  by 
the  Prealdent. 

Sec.  lOS.EMS-UsKRATioNnfG. 

Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location  Act  of  1673  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(h)(1)  The  President  may  promulgate 
a  rule  which  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
regulation  under  subsection  (a)  and  which 
shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (b) ,  for  the  establishment  of  • 
program  for  the  rationing  and  ordering  of 
priorities  among  classes  of  end-users  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product,  and  for  the  assignment  to 
end-users  of  such  products  of  rights,  and 
evidences  of  (uch  rights,  entitling  them  to 
obtain  such  products  in  precedent  to  other 
classes  of  end -users  not  similarly  entitled. 

"(2)  The  rule  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that,  without  such  rule,  all  other 
practicable  and  authorized  methods  to  limit 
energy  demand  will  not  achieve  the  ob)ec- 
tlves  of  subsection  (b>  of  this  section  and 
of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Author- 
ities Act. 

"(3)  The  President  shall,  by  order,  to  fur- 
therance of  the  rule  authorised  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon  and  eon- 
sLstent  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
in  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  cause  such 
ad]ustmente  in  the  allocations  made  pursa- 
ant  to  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a)  •• 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposN 
of  this  subeeetion. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  provide  for  pro- 
cedures by  which  any  end-user  of  crude  oU. 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  priorities  and  entitlements  are 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  petition  for  review  and  reclassi- 
fication or  modification  of  any  determination 
made  under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to 
his  rationing  priority  or  entitlement.  Bueli 
procedures  may  Include  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  boards  as  may  be  author- 
ized to  carry  oirt  functions  under  this  sub- 
.sectlnn  pursuant  to  section  120  of  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act. 

"(6)  No  rule  or  order  under  this  section 
may  Impose  any  tsx  or  user  fee,  or  provide 
for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any 
tax. 

"(0)  At  such  time  as  he  finds  that  It  b 
necessary  to  put  a  rule  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  Into  effect,  the  President 
shall  transmit  mich  mle  to  each  House  of 
Congresa  and  such  rule  shall  take  effect  to 
the  same  manner  as  an  energy  conservation 
plan  proecrlbed  under  section  104  of  tin 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Aet 
and  shall  be  deemed  an  energy  conservatioo 
plan  for  purposes  of  section  104(c) ,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  104(a)  (1) 
(B).  Such  a  rule  may  be  amended  as  pro- 
vided In  section  104(a)  (4)  of  such  Act." 
Sac.  104.  SimoT  CotrssaVATioir  Piakb. 

(a)(1)(A)  Pursuant  to  the  prorlsloDS  (A 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  prooral> 
gate,  by  regulation,  one  or  more  energy  con- 
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servatlon  plans  in  accord  with  this  section 
^tcb  shall  be  designed  (together  with  ac- 
tions taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  under 
oOier  authority  of  this  or  other  Acta)  to  re- 
cult  IB  a  reduction  of  energy  consumption  to 
»  level  which  can  be  supplied  by  available 
energv  resources.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "energy  conservation  plan" 
wMO*  a  plan  for  transportation  controls  ( in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  highway  speed 
Umlts)  or  such  other  reasonable  restrictions 
on  the  public  or  private  use  of  energy  (in- 
cluding limitations  on  energy  consumption  ol 
businesses)  which  are  necessary  to  reduce 
•nergy  consumption. 

(B)  No  energy  conservation  plan  may  Im- 
pose rationing  or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  or  deduction  in  computing 
any  tax. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
oome  effective  as  provided  in  subeectlon  (b) . 
Such  a  plan  shall  apply  in  each  State,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  an  exemption 
granted  pursuant  to  such  plan  In  cases  where 
a  comparable  State  or  local  program  Is  In 
•ffsct,  or  where  the  Administrator  finds  spe- 
cial circumstances  exist. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  may  not 
deal  with  more  than  one  logically  consistent 
subject  matter. 

(4)  An  amendment  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan,  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  an  amendment  does  not  have 
significant  substantive  effect,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) . 
except  that  such  an  amendment  may  take 
effect  immediately  or  on  a  date  stated  in  such 
an  amendment  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  delay  of  15  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  an  amendment  Is  tranis- 
mltted  to  the  Congress  would  seriously  Im- 
pair the  operation  of  the  plan  or  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  If 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  15  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  such  an  amendment,  passes  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  does  not  favor  such  an  amendment, 
luch  amendment  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  passage  of  such  resolution. 
Any  amendment  which  the  Administrator 
determines  does  not  have  significant  sub- 
stantive effect  and  any  rescission  of  a  plan 
ma;  be  made  effective  in  accordance  with 
section  563  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  (3) .  an  energy 
conservation  plan  shall  remain  In  effect  for 
a  period  specified  In  the  plan  unless  earlier 
rescinded  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall  ter- 
minate In  any  event  no  later  than  S  months 
after  such  plan  first  takes  effect  or  June  30, 
1975,  whichever  first  occtu^. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "energy  conservation  plan"  In- 
cludes an  amendment  to  an  energy  conserva- 
Uoa  plan  which  has  significant  substantive 
•ffect. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  any 
energy  conservation  plan  (bearing  an  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  number)  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress on  the  date  on  which  It  Is  promulgated. 

(3)  (A)  Ezc^t  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B) ,  If  an  energy  conservation  plan  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  such  plan  shall  take 
•ffect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  16 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  tbe  date  on  wblcli  such  plan  la 
transmitted  to  it  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  16-day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating  in 
sabstance  that  such  House  does  not  favor 
■ach  plan. 

(U)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  da- 
•crlbed  In  subpwvgraph  (A)  may  be  Im- 
plemented prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  IS- 
calendar-day  period  after  the  date  on  which 
•Dch  plan  Is  transmitted.  If  each  Bouse  of 
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Congress  approves  a  resolution  affirmatively 
stating  in  substance  that  stich  House  does 
not  object  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
plan. 

(4)  For  the  piu-poee  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(3)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  16-day 
period. 

(5)  Under  provisions  contained  in  an 
energy  conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than 
the  date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  takes 
effect. 

(c)  (1)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, re^ectively,  and  as  such  It  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House  In  the 
case  of  resolutions  described  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection;  and  It  supersedes 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  In- 
consistent therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B). 

(A)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That 
the  does  not  object  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  energy  conservation  plan  num- 
bered    submitted  to  the  Congress  on 

19     .",  the  first  blank  space  therein 


being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House  and  the  other  blank  space  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specified  more  than  one 
energy  conservation  plan. 

(B)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "TTiat 
the  does  not  favor  the  energy  con- 
servation plan  numbered transmitted 


to  Congress  on 


19    .",  the  first  blank 


space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled;  but 
does  not  Include  a  resolution  which  specifies 
more  than  one  energy  conservation  plan. 

(3)  A  resolution  once  Introduced  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
immediately  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
shall  be  referred  to  tbe  same  committee)  by 
tbe  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(4)  (B)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  5  calendar  days  after  Its 
referral,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge ttie  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  such  energy  conservation  plan 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
aball  be  hlg^y  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
energy  conservation  plan) ,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  res- 
olution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  Be  in  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order 


to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  moUon  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  mEkde  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  plan. 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  any 
Ume  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to:  except  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  substitute  a  resolution 
disapproving  a  plan  for  a  resolution  not  to 
object  to  such  plan,  or  a  resolution  not  to 
object  to  a  plan  for  a  resolution  disapproving 
such  plan. 

(6)  (A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with^ 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  ol  the  provlslona 
of  this  subsection,  if  a  House  has  approved 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  energy  con- 
servation plan,  then  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  consider  In  that  House  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  reject  to  the  same  plan. 

(d)(1)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  or 
rationing  rule,  which  the  Administrator  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  state  any  findings 
of  fact  on  which  the  action  Is  based,  and 
shall  contain  a  speclflc  statement  explain- 
ing the  rationale  for  such  plan  or  rule. 

(2)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  any 
energy  conservation  plan  or  rationing  rule 
which  the  Administrator  submits  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  also  be  accompanied  by  an 
evaluation  prepc^ed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  potential  economic  Impacta,  if  any,  of 
the  propoeed  plan  or  rule.  Such  evaluaUon 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  tbe  effect.  If 
any,  of  such  plan  or  rule  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  SUte  and  local 
government; 

(B)  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy: 

(C)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional. 
State,  and  local  basis; 

(D)  the  economic  vltalfty  of  regional. 
State,  and  local  areas; 

(E)  the  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(F)  the  gross  national  product; 

(Q)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  Industry. 

(H)  small  busmeas:  and 

(I)   the  supply  and  avallabUlty  of  energy 
reeources  for  use  as  fuel  or  as  feedstock  for 
industry. 
Sec.  106.  CoAi.  OowvxEsioif  awn  Aixocanow. 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
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tlves  of  this  Act,  by  order,  mttot  balanelog  on 
a   plant-by-plant    basis    ttie   envlronmeatal 
effects  of  UM  of  ootd  against  the  need  to  ful- 
flU  the  puzpoees  of  this  Act,  prohibit,  as  its 
primary  energy  soorce,  the  burning  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  products  by  any  major 
fuel-burning     Installation     (Including     any 
existing  electric  powerplant)   which,  on  the 
d»te  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  the  capa- 
bility   and    necessary    plant    equipment   to 
bum  coal.  Any  installation  to  which  such  an 
order  applies  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  use  coal  or  ooal  byproducts  as  prorlded  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  To  the  extent 
coal  BuppUee  are  limited  to  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  coal  supplies  which  may 
be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
those  Installations  which  can  be  expected  to 
use  oo«U    (Including  InstaUatlons  to  which 
orders  may  apply  under  this  subsection),  the 
Administrator  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  products  for  thoee 
Installations  where  the  use  of  coal  will  have 
the  least  adverse  environmental   Impact.  A 
prohibition  on  use  of  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum products  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  coal, 
coal  transportation  facilities,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  reliability  of  service  In  a  given 
service  area.  The  Administrator  shall  require 
that  fossU-fuel-flred  electric  powerplants  In 
the  early  planning  process,  other  than  com- 
bustion   gas    turbine    and    combined    cycle 
units,  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  using  coal  or  coal  byproducts 
as  a  primary  energy  source  Instead  of  or  In 
addition  to  other  fossil  fuels.  No  fossll-fuel- 
flred    electric    powerplant   may    be    required 
under  this  section  to  be  so  designed  and  con- 
structed. If  (1)  to  do  so  would  result  in  an 
Impairment    of    reUabUlty    or    adequacy    of 
service,  or  (3)    If  an  adequate  and  reliable 
supply  of  coal  Is  not  available  and  Is  not 
expected    to    be    available.    In    considering 
whether  to  impose  a  design  and  construction 
requirement  imder  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  existence  and 
effects  of  any  contractual  commitment  for 
the  construction  of  such  facilities  and  the 
capability  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  recover 
any  capltaJ  investment  made  as  a  result  of 
the  conversion  requirements  of  this  section, 
(b)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe   a    system    for    allocation    of    coal    to 
users  thereof  in  order  to  attain  the  objec- 
tives ^>ecUled  in  this  section. 

SKC.  106.  MaTESIAL.8  AlXOCATION. 

(a)  Beginning  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
may.  by  rule  or  order,  require  the  allocation 
of.  or  the  performance  under  contracts  or 
orders  (other  than  contracts  of  employment) 
relatmg  to,  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment If  he  makes  the  findings  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  authort^es  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  will  be  adminis- 
tered. This  report  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  manner  In  which  allocations 
will  be  made,  the  procedure  for  requests 
and  appeals,  the  criteria  for  determining 
priorities  as  between  competing  requests, 
and  the  office  or  agency  which  will  ad- 
minister such  authorities. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  In  this  section 
may  not  be  used  to  control  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  any  supplies  of  materials  and 
equipment  in  the  marketplace  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that — 

(1)  such  supplies  are  scarce,  critical,  and 
essential  to  maintain  or  further  exploration. 
prodiictloQ,  reOnln^,  and  required  transpor- 
tation of  energy  supplies  and  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  energy  facil- 
ities, and 

(3)  maintenance  or  furtherance  of  explo- 
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ration,  production,  refining,  and  required 
transportation  of  eiwrgy  supplies  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities during  the  agency  shortage  cannot 
reasonably  be  accomplished  without  exercis- 
ing the  authority  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Bkc.  107.  PXDXKAi.  Acnoifs  To  IvrcKxiunE  AVAn.- 
nxLM   Domestic    Pxtrolextm    8up- 


(a)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule  or  or- 
der, iintU  June  30,  1976,  require  the  follow- 
ing measures  to  supplement  domestic  energy 
supplies: 

(1)  the  production  of  designated  existing 
domestic  oilfields,  at  their  maximum  efficient 
rate  of  production,  which  Is  the  maximum 
rate  at  which  production  may  be  sustained 
without  detriment  to  the  ultimate  recovery 
of  oil  and  gas  under  sound  engineering  and 
economic  principles.  Such  fields  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  agency.  Data  to  determine  the 
maximum  efficient  rate  of  production  shall  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  State  regulatory  agency  which  determines 
the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production  and 
by  the  operators  who  have  drilled  wells  In,  or 
are  producing  oil  and  gas  from  such  fields; 

(2)  If  necessary  to  meet  defense  and  na- 
tional security  needs,  production  of  certain 
designated  existing  domestic  oUflelds  on  Fed- 
eral lands  at  rates  In  excess  of  their  currently 
assigned  maximum  efficient  rates,  fields  to 
be  so  designated,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the 
Federal  lands  or  as  to  Federal  Interests  In 
lands  under  their  respective  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  those  fields  where  the  types  and 
quality  of  reservoirs  are  such  as  to  permit 
production  at  rates  In  excess  of  the  currently 
assigned  sustainable  maximum  efficient  rate 
for  periods  of  ninety  days  or  more  without 
excessive  risk  of  losses  in  recovery;  and 

(3)  the  adjustment  of  processing  opera- 
tions of  domestic  refineries  to  produce  refined 
products  In  proportions  commensurate  with 
national  needs  and  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  production  from  any 
naval  petroleum  reserve  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  641  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  108.  Othzr  Amxndmznts  to  trz  Kitbr- 

OXNCT        PSTKOIXtnc        AlXOCATION 

Act  or  1973. 
(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(1)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  allocation 
of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts is  to  be  based  on  use  of  such  a  product 
or  amounts  of  such  product  supplied  during 
a  historical  period,  the  regulation  shaU  con- 
tain provisions  designed  to  assure  that  the 
historical  period  can  be  adjusted  (or  other 
adjustments  In  allocations  can  be  made)  In 
order  to  reflect  regional  disparities  in  use. 
population  growth  or  unusual  factors  influ- 
encing use  (including  unusual  changes  in 
climatic  conditions),  of  such  oil  or  product 
m  the  historical  period.  This  subsection  shall 
take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorltlaa  Act.  Adjustments  for  such  purposes 
shaU  take  effect  no  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 
Adjustments  to  reflect  population  growth 
shall  be  b«sed  upon  the  mo«t  current  figures 
avaUable  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

(b)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1873  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  28,  1976"  In  each 


case  the  term  appears  and  Inserting  in  eacli 
case  "June  30,  1976". 

(c)  Section  4(b)  (1)  (Q)  of  the  EmeigrooT 
Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  of  1978  la  mtmn^J 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(Q)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  r*. 
fined  petroleum  products  In  such  amounti 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  neceeaary  for 
the  maintenance  of  exploration  for,  and 
production  or  extraction  of — 

"(1)  fuels,  and 

"(U)  minerals  essential  to  the  requlra. 
ments  of  the  United  States, 

and  for  required  transportation  related  there- 
to,". 

j(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  M 
days  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thk 
Act,  report  to  the  Congress  with  reepect  to 
shortages  of  petrochemical  feedstocks,  of 
steps  taken  to  alleviate  any  such  shortages, 
the  unemployment  Impact  resulting  ttoax 
such  shortages,  and  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  he  deems  necessary  to 
alleviate  such  shortages. 

Skc.  19.  Photection  or  Pranchised  Dkalbs. 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dl«- 
trlbutlon  of  petroleum  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  It  owns,  lease*, 
or  In  any  way  controls  such  outlets.' 

(2)  The  term  "franchise"  means  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  or 
a  distributor  and  a  retailer  or  between  a  re- 
finer  and  distributor,  under  which  such  re- 
taller  or  distributor  is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned 
by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retaUer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased, 
or  in  any  way  controUed  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  petro- 
leum products  for  piuposes  other  than  re- 
sale. 

(3)  The  term  "refiner"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  refining  or  Importing  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

(4)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  sale  of  any  refined  petro- 
leum product  for  purposes  other  than  resale 
within  any  State,  either  under  a  franchise  or 
independent  of  any  franchise,  or  who  vu 
so  engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

(b)(1)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not 
cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  imless  he  furnishes  prior  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  each  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  affected  thereby.  Such 
notification  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to 
such  distributor  or  retailer  by  certified  mail 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such  no- 
tification shall  contain  a  statement  of  In- 
tention to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to  terminate 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  data 
on  which  such  action  shall  take  effect,  aad 
a  statement  of  the  remedy  or  remedies  avail- 
able to  such  distributor  or  retailer  under  this 
section  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fail  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  > 
franchise  unless  the  retailer  or  dUtrlbutoi 
whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  essential  and  rea- 
sonable requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  In  good  faith  In  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  refined  petroleiun  products  in 
cotnmeroe  for  sale  other  than  resale  In  the 
United  States. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  oonttuct  problbtted  under  subsection  (b) 
at  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor  may 
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maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. A  retaUer  may  maintain  such  suit 
gMOnst  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose  ac- 
Sons  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
irlth  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
tUs  section,  bs  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
^uUrectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
nay  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  be  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 
^rhose  products  he  distributes  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers, 

(2)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  or 
conduct  prohibited  tmder  subsection  (b)  of 
thli  section  which  it  finds  to  exist  including 
declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive Injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  interim  equitable  relief  and  actual 
and  punitive  damages  (except  for  actions  for 
a  failure  to  renew)  where  indicated.  In  suits 
under  this  section,  and  may,  unless  such  suit 
Is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs,  including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be 
paid  by  the  defendant.  In  this  case  of  actions 
for  a  failure  to  renew,  damages  shall  be 
limited  to  actual  damages  Including  the 
value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
distributor  or  XtM  refiner  against  whom  such 
lolt  is  malnt&ined  resides,  is  found,  or  *s 
doing  business,  without  regard  to  the 
■motmt  In  controversy. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  expire 
St  midnight,  June  30,  1976,  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  pending  action  or 
pending  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  not 
finally  determined  on  such  date,  nor  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  act 
committed  prior  to  midnight,  June  30,  1975, 
except  that  no  suit  under  this  section,  which 
Ifl  based  upon  an  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night, June  30, 1976,  shall  be  maintained  im- 
less commenced  within  3  years  after  such 
act. 

8«C.     110.      PEOHIBITIONS      OW     UNaKASOKABIJt 

Acnows. 

(a)  Action  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  ttie  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  or  other  Federal  law  resulting  In 
the  allocation  of  petroleiun  products  and 
electrical  energy  among  classes  of  users  or 
resulting  in  restrictions  on  use  of  petroleum 
products  and  electrical  energy,  shall  be  equi- 
table, shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
and  shall  not  unreasonably  discriminate 
among  classes  of  users,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  such  a  policy  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  publishes  his  finding  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, allocations  shall  contain  provisions 
designed  to  foster  reciprocal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  by  foreign  countries  of 
United  States  citizens  engaged  In  commerce. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner 
10  as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  such  restriction 
on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  im- 
posing an  unreasonably  disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Indus- 
try, business  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  on 
any  individual  segment  thereof  and  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial, retail,  and  service  establishments 
whoee  normal  function  is  to  supply  goods 
and  services  of-  an  essential  convenience 
nature  duiing  times  of  day  other  than  con- 
ventional daytime  working  hours. 

Sac.  111.  RSGTTLATXD  Cassuxs. 

(a)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
■h&ll,  by  expedited  proceedings,  adopt  ap- 
propriate rules  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  which  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  operating  authority  of  any  motor  com- 
mon carrier  of  property  which  require  ex- 
cessive travel  between  points  with  respect  to 


wlilch  such  motor  common  carrier  has  reg- 
ularly performed  service  under  authority  is- 
sued by  the  Commission.  Such  rules  shall 
assure  continuation  of  essential  service  to 
communities  served  by  any  such  motor  com- 
mon carrier. 

(b)  within  46  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Civil  AsronauUcs 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  report  separately  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
additional  regulatory  authority  in  order  to 
conserve  fuel  dxu^ng  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1976,  while  continuing  to 
provide  for  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  Each  such  report  shall  identify 
with  specificity — 

(1)  the  type  of  regulatory  authcwlty 
needed; 

(2)  the  reasons  why  such  authority  Is 
needed; 

(3)  the  probable  Impact  on  fuel  conserva- 
tion of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

(5)  the  competitive  Impact,  if  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  in  any 
existing  fuel  allocation  programs  which  are 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  during  such 
period. 
Sec.  112.  ANTrratJsr  PaovisiONS. 

(a)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (1),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  subject  to 
this  Act  any  Immunity  from  civil  and  crimi- 
nal liability  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions, 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  3, 
1890   (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopoUes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (18  VB.O., 
12  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Oovemment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  37.  1894  (16  U.S.C. 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  693 
(16  U.S.C.  18,  13a.  18b,  and  3la). 

(c)(1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  may  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  determines  are  necessary.  Any  such 
advisory  committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  of  1973  (6  UJ3.C.  App.  I) ,  whether  or  not 
such  Act  or  any  of  its  provisions  expires  or 
terminates  during  the  term  of  this  Act  or  of 
such  committees,  and  in  all  cases  shaU  be 
chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployee and  shall  include  representatives  of 
the  public.  The  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(2)  A  representaUve  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment shall  be  In  attendance  at  all  meet- 
ings of  any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  adequate  advance  notice  of  any  mast- 
ing and  may  have  an  official  representative 
attend  and  participate  in  any  such  msetlJig. 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  re- 
Bultlng  therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Such 


transcript  and  a^eement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  652  (b) 
(1)  and  (b)(S)  of  UUe  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
^proval  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  promulgate, 
by  rule,  standards,  and  procedures  by  which 
persons  engaged  In  the  b\islness  of  produc- 
ing, refining,  marketing,  or  distributing  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  may  develop  and  Implement  volun- 
tary agreements  and  plans  of  action  to  carry 
out  such  agreements  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  stated  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1978. 

(e)  The  standEirds  and  procedures  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  663  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  They  shall  provide,  among  other  things, 
that — 

(1)  Such  agreements  and  plans  of  action 
shall  be  developed  by  meetings  of  conmiittees, 
councils,  or  other  Interested  segments  of  the 
petroleum  Indtistry  and  of  groups  which  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  public,  of  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  private  consumers,  and 
shall  in  all  cases  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full- 
time  Federal  employee; 

(2)  Meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  sub- 
section shall  permit  attendance  by  interested 
persons  and  shall  be  preceded  by  timely  and 
adequate  notice  with  identification  of  the 
agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  FederfJ  Trade  Conunlsslon  and  to 
the  public  In  the  affected  oonununlty; 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  afforded  »n 
opportunity  to  present,  in  writing  and  orally, 
data,  views,  and  arguments  at  such  meetings; 

(4)  A  fiill  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  any  meeting,  confer- 
ence, or  communication  held  to  develop,  im- 
plement, or  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
or  a  plan  of  action  under  this  subeectlon  and 
shall  be  taken  and  deposited,  together  with 
any  agreement  resulting  therefrom,  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Such  transcript  and  agreement 
shall  be  avaUable  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying,  subject  to  provisions  of  sections  552 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  Utle  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  ex- 
empt types  or  classee  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences, or  communications  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (c)  (3)  and  (e)  (4) .  pro- 
vided such  meetings,  conferences,  or  com- 
munications are  ministerial  in  nature  and  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  implementing  or 
carrymg  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  pursxiant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  ministerial  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication  may  t«ike  place  In  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  prescribe  by  rule. 
Such  persons  participating  in  such  meeting, 
conference,  or  oonununlcatlon  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  specifying  the  date  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  communication  took 
place  and  the  persons  involved,  and  sum- 
marizing the  subject  matter  discussed.  Such 
record  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  General,  where 
it  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying. 

(g)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  participate  from 
the  beginning  In  the  development,  implemen- 
tation, and  carrying  out  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  plans  of  action  authorized  under 
this  section.  Each  may  propose  any  alterna- 
tive which  would  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  possible  anti- 
competitive effects  while  achieving  substan- 
tially the  piirpoaee  of  this  Act  Each  shall 
have  the  right  to  review,  amend,  modify,  dis- 
approve, or  prospectively  revoke,  on  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
person,  any  plan  of  action  or  voluntary  agree- 
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meut  at  any  time.  and.  If  revoked,  thereby 
withdraw  prospectively  the  immunity  whlob 
m*y  be  conferred  by  subsection  (1)  of  thta 
section. 

(2)  Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
twenty  days  before  being  Implemented,  where 
U  shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion an4  copying. 

(h )  1 1 )  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  ConmilAslon  shall  monitor  the 
development.  Implementation,  and  carrying 
out  of  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments authorized  under  this  section  to  assure 
the  protection  and  foaterlng  of  competition 
and  the  prevention  of  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  effects. 

(2)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  Joint 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
neceeaary  and  appropriate  document*,  min- 
utes, transcripts,  and  other  records  related 
to  the  development.  Implementation,  or  car- 
rying out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreemenu  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Persona  developing,  Implementmg.  or 
carrying  out  plana  of  action  or  voluntary 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  maintain  thoee  records  required  by  such 
Jomt  regulatlone.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records 
at  reasonable  times  and  upon  reasonable 
notice. 

(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  each  preocrlbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  thedr  reapon- 
slbllltlee  under  this  Act.  They  may  both 
utilize  for  such  purpoaea  and  for  purposes  of 
enforcement,  any  and  all  power*  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  CommloBlon  or  the 
Department  of  Juatlce.  or  both,  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Including  tjbe  antitrust 
laws:  and  wherever  such  provlalon  of  law  re- 
fers to  "the  purposes  of  thla  Act"  or  Ilka 
terms,  the  reference  shall  be  understood  to 
be  this  Act. 

(1)  There  shaU  be  avaUable  as  a  defense  to 
any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  antitrust  laws  In  respect  of  actions  taken 
In  good  faith  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  by  persona 
engaged  In  the  business  of  producing,  refin- 
ing, marketing,  or  distributing  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oU,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  that — 

( 1 )   such  action  was — 

(A)  authorUed  and  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and 

( B »  undertaken  and  carried  out  solely  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  In 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  section,  and  the  rules  promulgated  here- 
under: and 

(2>  such  pereons  fully  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  rulM 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(J)  No  provlalon  of  thla  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  immunity  for.  nor  as  lim- 
iting or  In  any  way  affecting  any  remedy  or 
penalty  which  may  result  from  any  legal  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  arising  from,  any  acts  or 
practices  which  occurred:  (1)  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act,  (2)  outside  the  scope 
and  purpose  or  not  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  thla  Act  and  thU 
section,  or  (3)  subsequent  to  Its  expiration 
or  repeal. 

<k)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act,  this  section  ahAll  apply  in  lieu  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  All  actlona  taken  and 
any  authority  or  immunity  granted  under 
such  section  6(0  shall  be  hereafter  taken  or 
granted,  as  the  case  may  be.  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

U)  The  provisions  of  section  708  of  the 
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Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  authorized  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1078. 

(m>  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to  tba 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least  once 
every  6  months,  a  report  on  the  Impact  on 
competition  and  on  ■mtJl  business  of  actions 
authorised  by  this  section. 

(n)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
(including  any  Immunity  under  subsection 
(i) )   shall  terminate  on  June  30,  I07S. 

(o)  The  exercise  cS  authority  provided  In 
section  111  shall  not  have  as  a  principal  pur- 
pose or  effect  the  substantial  lessening  of 
oompetltlOD  among  carriers  affected.  Actions 
taken  pursuant  to  that  subeection  shall  be 
taken  only  after  providing  from  the  be- 
ginning an  adequate  opportunity  for  partic- 
ipation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  In  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  who  shall  propose 
any  alternative  which  would  avoid  or  over- 
come, to  the  greatest  ertent  practicable,  any 
anticompetitive  effects  while  achieving  the 
ptirposes  of  this  Act. 

SKC.  113.    BXPOBTS. 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  by 
rule  or  order,  to  restrict  exports  of  coal,  nat- 
ural gas,  petroleum  products,  and  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks,  and  of  supplies  of  materials 
and  eqn^ment  which  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  or  further  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  and  required  trans- 
portation of  domestic  energy  supplies  and  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  energy 
facilities  within  the  United  States,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  admmiatratlon  of  the  restric- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  request  and,  if  so. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  estAbllshed  by  the  Export 
Admlnlartratlon  Act  of  1969  (but  without  re- 
gard to  the  phrase  "and  to  reduce  the  se- 
rious Inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand"  in  section  8(2)  (A)  of  such  Aot). 
Impoee  such  restrictions  on  exports  of  coal, 
natural  gas,  petroleimi  products,  and  petro- 
chemical feedstocks,  and  of  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
or  further  exploration,  production,  refining, 
and  required  transportation  of  domesrtic  en- 
ergy supplies  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities  within  the 
United  States,  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mmes  to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rules  or  orders  of  the  Administrator 
under  subswjtion  (a)  of  this  section  and  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
take  Into  account  the  historical  trading  re- 
lations of  the  United  Stotes  with  C*nada 
and  Mexico 

8«o.    114.   Bifn.oTMKHT   Impact   ai«>    Uwxm- 
FioTMXNT  Assist Axcx. 

(a)  The  Prudent  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration and  shall  minimize,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  any  adverse  Impact  of  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  em- 
ployment. All  agencies  of  Oovemment  shall 
cooperate  fully  under  their  existing  statutory 
authority  to  minimize  any  such  adverse  Im- 
pact. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scrlTjed  by  him,  to  States  to  provide  cash 
benefits  to  any  individual  who  Is  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  disruptions,  dislocations,  or 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  resources, 
and  who  Is  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
anlstance  or  who  has  exhausted  his  rights  to 
such  assistance  (within  the  me«mlng  of  para- 
graph (4)  (B) ). 

(2)  Rftgulatlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or 


under  paragraph  (1)  may  require  that  States 
enter  Into  agreements  as  a  condition  of  r»- 
celvmg  a  grant  under  thla  subsection,  and 
such  regulations — 

(A)  shall  provide  that — 

(I)  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  any  individual  who  la  unem- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  disruptions,  dlsloca- 
tlons.  or  shortages  of  energy  supplies  and 
resources  and  who  la  not  eligible  for  unem. 
ployment  assistance  (without  regard  \q 
whether  such  unemployment  commenced  be- 
fore  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thta 
Act). 

(II)  a  benefit  provided  to  such  an  indl- 
vldual  shall  be  available  to  such  Individual 
for  any  week  of  imemployment  which  begins 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted 
and  before  July  1,  1975,  in  which  such  indl- 
vldual  is  unemployed; 

(III)  the  amount  of  a  benefit  with  respect 
to  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  eaual 
to—  ^"~ 

(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  bu 
exhausted  his  ellglbUlty  for  unemployment 
asslatance.  the  amount  of  the  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  for  which 
he  has  most  recently  eligible;  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual, 
an  amount  which  shaU  be  set  by  the  State 
In  which  the  individual  was  last  employed 
at  a  level  which  shaU  take  Into  account  ths 
benefit  levels  provided  by  State  law  for  per- 
sona covered  by  the  State's  imemployment 
compensation  program,  but  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  mtnlmtim  weekly  amount, 
nor  more  than  the  maximum  weekly  amount! 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State:  and 

(B)  may  provide  that  Individuals  ellglbls 
for  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  have  been 
employed  for  up  to  1  month  in  the  02-week 
period  preceding  the  filing  of  a  claim  for 
benefits  under  thla  subsection. 

(3)  Unemployment  resulting  from  disrup- 
tions, dislocations,  or  shortages  of  energy 
supplies  and  resources  shall  be  defined  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  such  unem- 
ployment Includes  unemployment  clearly 
attributable  to  such  disruptions,  dlalocatloni 
or  shortages,  fuel  allocations,  fuel  pricing, 
consumer  buying  decisions  Infiuenced  by 
such  disruptions,  dislocations,  or  shortages, 
and  governmental  action  associated  with 
such  disruptions,  dislocations,  or  shortage* 
TTie  determination  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual la  unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  dls- 
ruptlons,  dislocations,  or  shortages  (within 
the  meaning  of  such  regulations)  shall  b« 
made  by  the  State  In  which  the  individual 
was  last  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
Industry,  business,  or  employer  certification 
process  or  such  other  determination  pro- 
cedure (or  combination  thereof)  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, determine  as  most  approprla'e  to  mini- 
mize administrative  costs,  appeals,  or  other 
delay.  In  paying  to  Individuals  the  cash  al- 
lowances provided  under  this  section. 
(4)  For  purposes  of  thla  subsection— 
(A)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  un- 
employed In  any  week  if  he  is — 

(I)  not  working, 

(II)  able  to  work,  and 

(III)  available  for  work, 

within  the  meaning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compenaatlon  law  In  effect  in  the  Stats 
In  which  such  Individual  was  last  employed, 
and  provided  that  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  disqualification  xinder  that  law  for  such 
week,  if  he  were  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  law: 

(B)(1)  the  phrase  "not  eligible"  for  un- 
employment assistance  means  not  eligible  for 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law  (Including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
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(iS  (TBjC.  351  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
veek  of  imemployment,  and  is  not  receiving 
oompensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(11)  the  phrase  "exhatisted  his  rights  to 
■ueh  assistance"  means  exhausted  all  rights 
to  regular,  additional,  and  extended  com- 
pensation under  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  aixl  chapter  86  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  has  no  further 
rights  to  regular,  additional,  or  extended 
compensation  imder  any  State  or  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law  (including 
the  Rallmart  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  VS.C.  361  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  imemployment,  and  is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemplojrment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Preai- 
dent  shall  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  present  and  prospective  impact  of  energy 
shortages  upon  employment.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  existing  programs  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  adversely  affected  workers  and  shall  In- 
clude legislative  recommendations  which  the 
President  deems  appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs.  Including  revisions  In  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws. 
Sec.  116.  Usx  of  Ca&pools. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  the  creation  and  expansion  of  the 
use  of  carpools  as  a  viable  component  of  oiu- 
nationwide  trani^jortatlon  system.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  section  to  maximize  the  level 
of  carpool  participation  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
directed  to  establish  withm  the  Department 
of  Transportation  an  "Office  of  Carpool  Pro- 
motion" whose  purpose  and  responsibilities 
(ball  Include — 

(1)  responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
Information  and  technical  assistance  on  car- 
pooling  and  carpoollng  systems  from  units  of 
But*  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees; 

(3)  promoting  greater  partlclpaUon  In  car- 
pooUng  through  public  Information  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  use  by  State 
and  local  governments; 

(3)  encouraging  and  promoting  private  or- 
lanlzations  to  organize  and  operate  carpool 
•yttems  for  employees; 

(4)  promoting  the  cooperation  and  shar- 
ing of  responsibUltles  between  separate,  yet 
proximately  cloee,  units  of  government  In 
coordinating  the  operations  of  carpool  sys- 
tems; and 

(5)  promoting  other  such  measures  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
ichleve  the  goal  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
encourage  and  promote  the  uee  of  Incentives 
such  as  special  parking  privileges,  special 
nadway  lanes,  toll  adjustments,  and  other 
Incentives  as  may  be  found  beneficial  and 
•dmmistratlTely  feasible  to  the  furtherance 
of  carpool  rldershlp.  and  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  State  and  local  agencies 
which  provide  transportation  servloea. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
tUoeate  the  funds  i^iproprlated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  subsection  (f )  aocordlng 
to  the  following  diBtrlbutton  between  the 
JMeral  and  State  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment: 

(1)  The  Initial  planning  process — up  to 
100  percent  Federal. 

(2)  The  systems  design  process — up  to  100 
percent  Federal. 

(3)  The  imtial  startup  and  operation  of 
*  Jlven  system — 60  percent  Federal  and  40 
Pntent  State  or  local  with  the  Federal  por- 
tion not  to  exceed  1  year. 

(e)  Within  12  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
Ktaient  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 


portation shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of 
all  his  activities  and  expenditures  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
recommendations  as  to  future  legislation 
concerning  carpooUng. 

(f)  The  sum  of  $6,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  gocas  of  this  section, 
such  authorization  to  remain  avaUable  for 
2  years. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"local  governments"  and  "local  units  of  gov- 
ernment" Include  any  metropolitan  trans- 
portation organization  designated  as  being 
re^wnslble  for  carrying  out  section  134  of 
UUe  23,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  users,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  take  such  action  as 
Is  necessary  to  require  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, where  practical,  to  use  economy 
model  vehicles. 

(1)  (1)  The  President  ahaU  take  action  to 
require  that  no  Federal  official  or  ecaployee 
In  the  executive  branch  below  the  level  of 
Cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a  limousine  for 
Individual  use.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  limousines  fur- 
nished for  use  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  to 
those  persons  whose  assignments  necessi- 
tate transportation  by  limousines  because  of 
diplomatic  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "limousine"  means  a  type  6  vehicle  as 
defined  In  the  Interim  Federal  Specifications 
Issued  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, December  1, 1873. 

(3)  (A)  The  President  shall  take  action  to 
Insure  the  enforcement  of  31  U.S.C.  638a. 

(B)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the 
purpoee  of  furnishing  a  chauffeur  In  a  ve- 
hicle operated  in  violation  of  section  638a 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  or  this  Act. 
Sec.  116.  ADimnsTaATTvz  Pkockduxz  ano  Ju- 
PTfgjtT.  Bcnxw. 
(a)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  rule,  zegu- 
latlon,  or  order  under  this  title  or  under 
section  4(h)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973;  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  title)  other  than  section  4(h) 
thereof,  nor  to  any  rule  under  section  111 
of  this  title. 

(2)  Notice  of  all  proposed  substantive 
rules  and  orders  of  general  applicability 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  given  by 
pubUcatlon  of  such  proposed  rule  or  order 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a 
minimum  of  10  days  following  such  pubUca- 
tlon shall  be  provided  for  opportunity  to 
comment;  except  that  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  as  to  time  of  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  comment  nmy  be  waived  where 
the  President  finds  that  strict  compliance 
would  seriously  impair  the  operation  of  the 
program  to  which  such  rule  or  order  relates 
and  such  findings  are  set  out  In  detail  in 
such  rule  or  order.  In  addition,  public  i»tloe 
of  all  rules  or  orders  promulgated  by  ofiloers 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
to  State  or  local  boards  pursuant  to  this 
Act  ahaU  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
be  achieved  by  publication  of  such  rules  or 
orders  in  a  suJBlcleiit  number  of  miwstiapeiii 
of  statewide  circulation  calculated  to  receive 
widest  possible  notice. 

(S)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
parasn4>h  (8),  unless  the  PreaidBnt  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  or  order  described  In  pan- 
graph  ( 1 )  Is  not  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  or  upon  a 


significant  segment  thereof,  an  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation  of  views,  data,  and 
argument  shall  be  afforded.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  such  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  such 
rule  or  order,  but  In  all  cases  such  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  afforded  no  later  than  45  days 
after  the  Implementation  of  any  such  rule  or 
order.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentation. 

(4)  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to 
Issue  rules  or  orders  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  provide  lor  the  Tnaving  of  such 
adjustments,  consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (as  the  case  may  be), 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hard- 
ships. Inequity,  or  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  and  shall  In  rules  prescribed  by  it 
establish  procedures  which  are  available  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
Interpretation,  modification,  or  rescission  of. 
or  an  exception  to  or  exemption  from,  such 
rules  and  orders.  If  such  person  Is  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  denial  of  a 
request  for  such  action  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  may  request  a  review  of  such 
denial  by  the  officer  or  agency  and  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  or  other  applicable  law  when 
such  denial  becomes  final.  The  officer  or 
agency  shall  In  rules  prescribed  by  It.  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures.  Including  a 
hearing  where  deemed  advisable,  for  con- 
sidering such  requests  for  action  imder 
this  paragraph. 

(b)  (1)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  applica- 
bility done  under  this  title  may  be  obtained 
only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  ia  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation,  and  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive rulemaking  of  general,  but  less  than 
national,  applicability  done  under  this  title 
may  be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  petition  for 
review  in  the  United  SUtee  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  appropriate  circuit  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any 
such  rule  or  regulation,  the  appropriate 
circuit  being  defined  as  the  circuit  which 
contains  the  area  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  within  which  the  rule  or  regulation  la 
to  have  effect. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Juris- 
diction of  all  other  cases  or  controverales 
arising  under  this  tlUe,  or  under  regulations 
or  (Hders  Issued  thereunder,  except  any 
actions  taken  liy  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  or  any  actions  taken 
to  Implement  or  enforce  any  rule  or  arUer 
by  any  officer  of  a  State  or  pkltlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which 
has  been  delegated  authority  under  sec- 
tion 120  of  this  Act  except  that  nothing  in 
this  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  in  any  proceeding  before  it 
any  Issue  raised  by  way  of  defense  (other 
than  a  defense  based  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  title  or  the  validity  of  action  taken 
by  any  agency  imder  this  title).  If  in  any 
such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of  defense  Is 
raised  based  on  the  constitutionality  of 
this  Act  or  tlie  validity  of  agency  action 
under  this  title,  the  case  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  either  party  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provlslonB  of  ch^ter  39  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Tills  subeection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under  the 
Bmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Aot  of 
1973  or  to  any  rule  under  section  ill  of  this 
tiUe. 
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(4)  The  wnrttng  required  toy  section  4(h) 
(2)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  ehall  not  be  Judicially  reviewable 
under  thla  subsection  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rtile  pre- 
•crlbe  procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  fxinctlona  under  thla  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  In  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shaU 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be 
affected  by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportimlty  for  presentation  of  views  (In- 
cluding oral  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable)  at  least  10  days  before  taking 
the  action.  Such  boards  shall  be  of  bal- 
anced composition  reflecting  the  makeup  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  ot 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
any  agency  authorized  by  this  title  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  Issue  rules  or  orders  shaU  make  available 
to  the  pubUc  all  Internal  rules  and  guidelines 
which  may  form  the  basis,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  lor  any  rule  or  order  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  necessary  to  insure  conflden- 
tlaUty  protected  under  such  section  552. 
Such  agency  shall,  upon  vnrltten  request  oi 
a  petitioner  flled  after  any  grant  or  denial 
of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemption  from 
riUes  or  orders,  furnish  the  petitioner  with 
a  written  opinion  setting  forth  applicable 
facts  and  the  legal  basis  in  support  of  such 
grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  petitioner  and  the  public 
within  30  days  of  such  request  and  with 
such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to  insxire 
confidentiality  of  Information  protected 
under  such  section  552. 

Sbc.  117.  PaoHiarnD  ACTS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
(other  than  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
make  amendments  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  section  111) 
or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation  (Including 
an  energy  conservation  plan),  or  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  any  such  provision. 
Sec.  118.  Entohcement. 

(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 117  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $2,500  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  117  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  imtawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  in  commerce  any 
product  or  commodity  lu  violation  of  an  ap- 
plicable order  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  this  subsection  after  having 
been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a  prior 
violation  of  the  same  provision  of  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  months,  or  both 

(d)  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  person  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  to  exerclae 
authority  imder  this  Act  that  any  Indlvld- 
\ial  or  organization  has  engaged.  Is  engaged, 
or  Is  about  to  engage  In  acts  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  section  117.  such 
person  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  an  action  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  prelimi- 
nary or  permanent  Injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Any  such  court  may 
also  Issue  mandatory  Injunctions  command- 
ing any  person  to  comply  with  any  provision, 
the  violation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 117. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 


cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  section  117  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  a  district  court  of  the  United  State*, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ  of  Injimctlon. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
any  person  to  recover  damages. 
Sxc.  119.  Smaix  Busnnss  iNToaicATioN. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  Small  Business  Admlnlatratlon 
(A)  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
provide  small  business  enterprises  with  full 
Information  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  which  par- 
ticularly affect  such  enterprises,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  under  such  provisions,  and  (B)  shall, 
as  a  part  of  its  annual  report,  provide  to  the 
Congress  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
under  programs  provided  for  In  this  Act 
Which  have  partlciilarly  affected  such 
enterprises; 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible.  Federal  and 
other  governmental  bodies  shall  seek  the 
Views  of  small  business  In  connection  with 
adopting  rules  amd  regulations  under  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  and  In 
administering  such  programs:  and 

(3)  in  administering  the  programs  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  special  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  all 
requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from  small 
business  enterprises. 

Sxc.  120.  Delegation  or  AuTHoarrT  and  Et- 
FECT  ON  State  Law. 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  under  the  Emergency  Peroletmi 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  this  Act  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  agency  which  he 
heads  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
relative  to  Implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Elmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  or  this  Act  to  officers  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or 
local  boards  of  balanced  composition  refiect- 
Ing  the  makeup  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Such  officers  or  boards  shall  be  des- 
ignated and  established  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Admin Isrtratlon  shall 
promulgate  under  this  Act.  Section  5(b)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  Is  repealed  effective  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  transfer  of  functions  under  such  Act 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  No  State  law  or  State  program  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter, 
shall  be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  con- 
servation plan  Issued  pursuant  to  thla  Act 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  law  or  State 
program  ts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or 
plan. 

(c)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  th* 
Admtnlstrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (established  by  HH.  11793,  Ninety- 
third  Congress)  first  takes  office,  all  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  President 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  Of  1973  (as  amended  by  this  Act),  and 
of  any  officer,  department,  agency,  or  State 
(or  officer  thereof)  under  such  Act  (other 
than  functions  vested  by  section  8  of  euch 
Act  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  or  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice),  are  transferred 
to  the  Administrator.  All  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  obligations,  and  commitments 
used  primarily  with  respect  to  fun::tions 
transferred  under  the  preceding  sentence 
■ball  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  121.  OaAirrs  to  Statxs. 

Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  135 (b)   shall  be  available  for 


the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  te 
which  the  Administrator  has  delegated  aa- 
thorlty  under  section  120  of  thU  Act,  or  for 
the  administration  of  appropriate  State  « 
local  energy  conservation  programs  whlcb 
are  the  basis  of  an  exemption  made  pur- 
suant to  section  104(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  frc« 
a  Federal  energy  conservation  plan  whleii 
has  taken  effect  under  section  104  of  thli 
Act.  The  Administrator  ahaU  make  such 
grants  Ufwn  such  terms  and  condltioDs  m 
he  may  prescribe  by  rule. 
Sxc.   122.   Enxrgt   Iitfobikation  Repoktb. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  tlis 
Administrator,  the  Congress,  the  States,  tai 
the  public  have  access  to  and  are  able  to 
obtain  reliable  energy  Information  tbrougb- 
out  the  duration  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator, In  addition  to  and  not  in  llmltatlca 
of  any  other  authority  Is  authorized  to  rs- 
quest,  acquire,  and  collect  such  energy  Jn. 
formation  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  In  the  formulation  of  energy  policy 
or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  Administrator  shall  have  tbt 
power  to— 

(1)  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who  li 
engaged  In  the  production,  processing,  refin- 
ing, transportation  by  pipeline  or  distribu- 
tion (other  than  at  the  retail  level)  of  energy 
resources  to  submit  reports; 

(2)  sign  and  issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  relevant  books,  reconk, 
papers,  and  other  documents; 

(8)  require  of  any  person,  by  general  or 
special  order,  answers  In  writing  to  Inter- 
rogatories, requests  for  report,  or  other  In- 
formation; and  such  answers  or  submissioni 
shall  be  made  within  such  reasonable  perM 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  AdmlD> 
Istrator  may  determine;  and 

(4)  to  administer  oaths. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  energy  Information  requested, 
acquired,  or  collected  by  the  Administratar, 
officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by  him 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  at 
reasonable  times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
any  facility  or  bxislness  premises,  to  inven- 
tory and  sample  any  stock  of  energy  r»- 
sources  therein,  and  to  examine  and  oo|>y 
records,  reports,  and  docvunents  relating  to 
energy  Information. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  exerda 
the  authorities  granted  to  him  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  develop  within  30  days  aftir 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  full  and 
accurate  a  measure  as  is  reasonably  prao- 
tlcable  of — 

(A)  domestic  reserves  and  production; 

(B)  Imports;  and 

(C)  inventories; 

of  petroleum  producta,  natural  gas,  and  ooaL 
(2)  for  Each  calendar  qtiarter  beglnntsf 
with  the  first  complete  calendar  quartw  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tlM 
Administrator  shall  develop  and  pnblMt 
quarterly  reports  containing  tSw  followlag: 

(A)  Beport  of  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas.  and  coal  Imports;  relating  to  oooattj 
of  origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  rsostvad, 
geographic  distribution  within  the  UnlM 
Stetes. 

(B)  Report  of  crude  oil  activity;  rtfattV 
capacity  of  producers'  aUocatiODs  to  reAXMA 
and  fuels  to  be  made. 

(C)  Beport  of  inventories,  nationally,  and 
by  region  and  State — 

(I)  for  various  refined  petroleum  prodoela 
relating  refiners,  refineries,  suppliers  to  n- 
flners.  share  of  market,  and  allocation  frae- 
tions; 

(II)  for  various  refined  petroleum  prodnetii 
previous  quarter  deliveries  and  antldpsM 
3-month  available  supplies; 
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(ill)  for  refinery  yields  of  the  various  re- 
fliwd  petroleum  products,  percent  of  activity, 
and  type  of  refinery; 

(IV)  with  respect  to  the  summary  of  antici- 
pated monthly  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
products,  amount  of  set  aside  for  assignment 
by  the  State,  anticipated  State  requirements, 
excess  or  shortfall  of  supply,  and  allocation 
fraction  of  base  year;  and 

(V)  with  respect  to  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  by  State  and  owner:  quantities  stored, 
and  existing  capacities,  and  previous  priori- 
ties on  types,  inventories  of  suppliers,  and 
changes  in  supplier  Inventoriee. 

(S)  In  developing  the  energy  information 
caUed  for  in  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may,  If  he  determines  that  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to  do  otherwise,  use  the  statis- 
tical method  of  "sampling". 

(e)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  dupli- 
cative reporting,  ttie  AdmlnlstratcM-  may  re- 
quest and  acquire  energy  Information  from 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  Federal 
(jovemment,  except  that  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  refuse  to  supply  such 
Information  if  its  disclosure  to  the  Admin- 
istrator would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by 
law. 

(f)  Any  person  required  to  submit  energy 
Infarmatlon  to  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  may  at  the  time  he  submits  such 
information  request  the  Administrates  to 
declare  such  Information,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
to  be  confidential  and  to  not  disclose  such 
Information  except  as  permitted  under  sub- 
section (d)  (2) .  The  Administrator  shaU, 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such  request. 
Initiate  and  (except  where  good  cause  is 
stated)  complete  within  SO  days  thereafter, 
an  administrative  proceeding  affording  an 
opportimlty  for  hearing  under  sections  866 
and  557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
determine  whether  such  information  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  trade  secrets  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  180S  of  title  18, 
United  States  Cods,  within  ths  meaning  of 
such  section  1906. 

(g)(1)  Information  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  concern  or  relate  to  trade 
secrets  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
190S  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  be 
kept  confidential  and  not  be  disclosed  except 
that  disclosure  may  be  made  (A)  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  concerned  with 
tbe  formulation  of  energy  policy,  (B)  when 
relevant.  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1873.  or  (C)  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
rach  committee. 

(2)  Such  information  when  disclosed  in  a 
proceeding  under  this  Act  or  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  AUocation  Act  of  1973  shall  be 
dlscloeed  by  the  Administrator  In  a  manner 
»hlch  preserves  confidentiality  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  Impairing  the  proceed- 
ing and  such  Information  when  submitted  to 
tbe  committees  of  Congress  upon  request 
diaU  not  be  disclosed  except  by  authority  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsscUon  shaU 
govern  disclosure  of  such  Information  by 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  is  enacted 
by  the  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rapreesnta- 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be  oon- 
Mdered  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  sach  Houas, 
''Mpactlvely,  or  of  that  House  to  which  it 
^leotfieally  applies,  and  such  rule  shall  sup- 
•nsde  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
^y  are  Inconsistent  therewith,  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  Houas  to  change 
such  rule  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  tbe  pro- 
cedure in  sucta  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 


same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House, 
(h)  As  vised  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  shall  have 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "executive  agen- 
cy" as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "energy  Information"  in- 
cludes all  information  in  whatever  form  on 
mineral  fuel  reserves,  exploration,  extrac- 
tion, and  natural  energy  resources  (to  In- 
clude petrochemical  feedstocks)  wherever 
located;  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption wherever  carried  on;  and  Includes 
matters  such  as  corporate  structure  and 
proprietary  relationships,  costs,  prices,  cap- 
ital Investment  and  assets  and  other  matters 
directly  related  thereto,  whenever  they  ex- 
ist; and 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  wMporatlon,  partnership,  association, 
oonsortlimi,  or  any  entity  organized  for  a 
common  business  purpose;  wherever  situ- 
ated, domiciled  or  doing  business,  who  di- 
rectly or  through  other  persons  subject  to 
their  control  do  business  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(I)  Information  obtained  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 
Sec.  123.  luraASTATE  Gas. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
with  re^>ect  to  sales  of  non-J\irlsdlctional 
natural  gas. 

Sbc.  124.  Expiration. 

The  authority  under  this  title  to  prescribe 
any  rule  or  order  to  take  other  action  under 
this  title,  or  to  enforce  any  such  rule  or 
order,  shall  expire  at  midnight,  June  30. 
1976,  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect 
any  action  or  pending  proceedmgs,  civil  at 
criminal,  not  finally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  conunltted  prior  to  midnight, 
Jime  30,  1975. 

Sbc.  125.  Authorizations  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appn^rl- 
ated  to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act  and  under  other 
laws,  and  to  make  grants  to  States  under 
section  121,  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  121, 
there  are  authca-lzed  to  be  appropriated  $60,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  to  States  under  section  114, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $600.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

Sac.  126.  Ssvxrabiutt. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  thoee  as  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

8KC.  127.  OONTINOXNCT  PLANS. 

(a)  In  order  to  fully  Inform  the  Congress 
and  the  public  with  req>ect  to  the  exercise 
of  authorities  under  sections  103  and  104 
of  this  Act,  the  Administration  shall,  to  the 
m^^Timiim  extent  practical,  develop  con- 
tingency plans  in  the  nature  of  descrlptlvs 
analyses  of: 


(1)  the  manner  of  Implementation  and 
operation  of  any  such  authority: 

(2)  the  anticipated  benefits  and  Impacts 
of  the  provision  of  any  plan; 

(31  the  role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  procedures  for  appeal  and  review; 
and 

(5)  the  Federal  officers  or  employees  who 
will  administer  any  plan. 

(b)  Any  contingency  plans  which  describe 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  section 
103  or  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  any  plan  or  rule  relating  to  such  con- 
tingency plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  sections. 

TITLE  n— STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 
Sec.  201.  Agenct  STtrniEs. 

The  following  studies  shall  be  conducted, 
with  reports  on  their  results  submitted  to  the 
Congress : 

(1)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act : 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  re- 
view of  all  rulings  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
to  determine  if  such  rulings  and  regulations 
contributed  to  or  are  contributing  to  the 
shortage  of  fuels  and  of  materials  associated 
with  the  production  of  energy  supplies. 

(B)  The  President  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  identify  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  specific  proposals  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  energy  supply  or  to  reduce 
energy  demand  through  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  All  independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions shall  undertake  a  survey  of  all  activities 
over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  to  Identify 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  and  to  ths 
President  specific  proposals  to  significantly 
increase  energy  supply  or  to  reduce  energy 
demand  through  conservation  programs. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  <3otmcll  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  specific  incen- 
tives to  increase  energy  supply,  reduce  de- 
mand, to  encourage  private  industry  and  m- 
dlvldual  persons  to  sulMcrHse  to  the  goals  of 
this  Act  This  study  shaU  also  include  an 
analysis  of  the  price-elasticity  of  demand  for 
gasoline. 

(E)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  present  and  pro- 
spective impact  of  energy  shortage  upon  em- 
ployment. Such  report  shall  contain  an  as- 
sessment of  ths  adsquacy  of  existing 
programs  In  meeting  the  needs  of  adversely 
affected  workers,  together  with  legislative 
recommendations  appropriate  to  meet  such 
needs,  including  revisions  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws. 

(F)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  of  (1)  United 
States  exports  of  petroleum  products  and 
other  energy  sources,  and  (2)  foreign  invest- 
ment In  production  of  petroleum  products 
and  other  energy  sources  to  determine  the 
consistency  or  lack  thereof  of  the  Nation's 
trade  policy  and  foreign  investment  policy 
with  domestic  energy  conservation  efforts. 
Such  rep<Ht  shall  Include  recommendattons 
for  legislation. 

(2)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  Act: 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  providing 
incentives  for  the  Increased  use  of  public 
transportation  and  Federal  subsidies  for 
maintained  or  reduced  fares  and  additional 
expenses  incurred  because  of  increased  serv- 
ice for  the  duration  of  the  Act. 

(B)  Ths  Administrator  shall  isoommsnd 
to  the  Congress  actions  to  bs  taken  regard- 
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Ing  the  problem  of  the  siting  of  energy  pro- 
ducing faculties. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  further  development  of  the  hy- 
droelectric power  resources  of  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding an  assessment  of  present  and  pro- 
posed projects  already  authorized  by  Ck>n- 
gress  and  the  potential  of  other  hydroelectric 
power  resources.  Including  tidal  power  and 
geotherraal  steam. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  encouraging 
the  conversion  of  co«kl  to  crude  oU  and  other 
liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
study  methods  for  accelerating  leases  of  en- 
ergy resources  on  public  lauds  Including  oil 
and  gas  leasing  onshore  and  offshore,  and 
geo thermal  energy  leasing. 

Sec.  202.  Repobt  or  the  President  to  Con- 

GRJCsa. 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
every  sixty  days  beginning  June  1.  1974,  on 
the  implementation  and  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
locailoii  Act  of  1973,  together  with  an  as- 
sessment of  the  results  attained  thereby. 
Each  report  shall  Include  speclflc  Informa- 
tion, nationally  and  by  region  and  State,  con- 
cerning stafltog  and  other  administrative  ar- 
rangements taken  to  carry  out  programs  un- 
der these  Acts  and  may  Include  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary  for 
amending  or  extendUkg  the  authorities 
granted  In  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1S73. 
asccss 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Semite  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 :  10  p  jn„  and 
that  at  that  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wtishington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be 
recognized  to  explain  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
minutes  after  12. 

Whereupon,  at  11:50  ajn..  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  imtll  12:10  p.m.,  and 
then  reMsembled  when  culled  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  ABOtTRKK) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  ft  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  3267: 
William  Van  Ness.  Grenvllle  Gorslde, 
James  Barnes,  Lucille  Langlois,  Arlon 
Tussing,  Steve  Quaxles,  Richard  Grundy, 
and  Lorraine  Maestafl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  Ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmoilis  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  my 


personal  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  votes 
on  S.  3267:  Harrison  Loesch,  David 
Stang,  Fred  Craft,  Roma  Skeen,  Joseph 
Jenckes,  and  Margaret  Lane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BACKOEOOND    OT    B.     3267 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  country  has  been  faced 
with  both  chronic  and  spot  fuel  short- 
ages. The  imposition  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo in  October  of  1973  seriously  ag- 
gravated this  energy  cnmch.  As  surpris- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  no  contingency  plans  and  very 
little  authority  to  deal  with  such  condi- 
tions. In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  these 
fuel  shortages  and  their  attendant  im- 
pacts, S.  2589,  the  National  Emergency 
Petroleum  Act,  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  October  18,  1973,  to  provide 
emergency  authorities  for  the  President 
to  manage  the  impending  energy  crisis. 
Although  urgently  needed  and  requested 
by  the  administration,  this  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  March  4, 
1974. 

NEED     AND     PTTSPOSE 

Since  that  time,  the  Arab  embargo  has 
been  lifted,  but  unconstrained  demand 
for  energy  so  far  outstrips  supply  that 
we  can  expect  continued  fuel  shortages 
for  some  years  to  come. 

To  prepare  the  country  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  S.  3267.  the  Standby  En- 
ergy Einergency  Authorities  Act,  was  In- 
troduced on  March  28,  1974.  This  bill  Is 
similar  to  S.  2589.  It  differs  in  that  it 
does  not  Include  provisions  for  petroleum 
pricing  authority  or  for  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  purpose  of  8.  3267 
Is  to  provide  standby  emergency  author- 
ities and  contingency  plans  for  minimiz- 
ing the  extent  of  fuel  shortages  and 
their  adverse  Impacts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  as  a  national 
goal  the  development  of  capability  for 
energy  self-sufficiency.  This  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  all  fuel  Imiwrtfi — rather. 
It  means  limiting  our  dependency  to 
levels  which  will  permit  us  to  aiaintain 
essential  public  services,  economic 
growth,  and  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
living  in  the  event  these  imports  should 
not  be  available  to  us. 

Yet,  even  with  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  a  massive  energy  R.  &  D.  effort  as 
outlined  in  S.  1283.  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  December  7.  1973,  and  echoed  in 
Project  Indepoidence,  we  c8tnnot  attain 
the  capability  for  self-sufficiency  before 
1985.  U.S.  domestic  oil  production 
peaked  in  1970  and  has  been  declining 
ever  since.  Natural  gas  reserves  reached 
their  peak  in  1965  and  production  Is 
now  estimated  to  have  peaked  in  1973. 
Expansion  of  oil  and  gas  production  and 
our  domestic  coal  industries  are  severely 
limited  by  serious  supply  constraints. 
According  to  the  FBO  and  the  trade 
journals,  these  industries  are  plagued 
by  shortages  of  roofbolts,  casing  pipe, 
drilling  rigs,  and  even  manpower.  Re- 
search In  the  development  of  sjmthetlc 
fuels  has  been  woeftilly  neglected  and 
commercial  development  of  such  tech- 
nologies is  still  a  nimiber  of  years  away. 
Similarly,   the   development   of  nuclear 


power  has  been  fraught  with  a  number 
of  unexpected  delays  and  dlfflcultles. 

For  some  years  to  come,  then,  we  wii] 
necessarily  be  dependent  on  foreign  Im- 
porta  of  oil  for  at  least  17  percent  of  our 
naiional  energy  and  36  percent  of  our 
petroleum  requirement  needs.  Since  un- 
constrained demand  for  energy  Is  grow- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent,  with- 
out stringent  conservation  measures  we 
can  expect  that  percentage  to  increase 
significantly. 

THE    OTTTLOOK    FOR    FtTrCKE    SHOBTAGES 

We  must  therefore  accept  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  faced  with  a  chronic 
shortage  of  domestically  produced  en- 
ergy in  the  next  decade,  and  we  may  be 
subject  at  times  to  severe  curtailments 
or  disruptions  In  our  energy  supplies. 
Such  disruptions  could  come  from  a 
number  of  sources  in  addition  to  the 
producing  nations  of  the  Midea.st.  Our 
energy  system  at  this  point  in  time,  as 
we  discovered  over  the  past  year,  has 
very  little  safety  margin,  and  any  dis- 
ruption— whatever  the  source — can  be 
expected  to  have  major  repercussions  on 
price,  the  economy,  lifestyles,  and  our 
national  security. 

Indeed  there  is  the  very  real  danger 
that,  even  without  the  curtailment  of 
imix>rts  or  other  supply  disruptions,  the 
implementation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
authorities  contained  In  this  bill  will  be 
needed  and  needed  soon. 

We  are  faced  with  the  probability  of 
a  4-  to  6-percent  shortage  of  gasoline 
during  the  coming  summer,  according 
to  Federal  Energy  Office  estimates.  The 
estimated  shortfall  according  to  oil  in- 
dustry representatives  will  be  5  percent. 
To  avoid  this  shortage,  a  continued  con- 
servation effort  by  government.  Industry, 
and  the  public  is  necessary.  However,  de- 
spite the  urging  of  Dr.  John  Sawhlll. 
Administrator  of  FEO,  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  required  effort  will  be 
undertaken  or  achieved.  In  fact,  Amer- 
icans are  abandoning  the  voluntary  con- 
servation measures  they  adopted  during 
the  recent  embargo  and  are  started  back 
toward  their  old  habits.  Dr.  Sawhlll  bai 
reported  that  there  are  as  many  people 
on  the  road  now  as  there  were  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Not  only  that  but  highway  speeds  are 
up.  According  to  a  recent  Associated 
Press  survey,  the  average  speed  on  mort 
highways  is  now  6&-70  miles  per  hour, 
since  gasoline  has  bec(Hne  more  avail- 
able. The  use  of  electricity  Is  increaslac- 
The  use  of  public  transE>ortatlon  Is  dose, 
and  the  ptash  for  carpools  appears  to  be 
faUlng. 

So  bleak  Is  the  outlook  that  Mr.  'Wll- 
llam  L.  Henry,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Qulf  Oil.  recently  called  on  the 
administration  to  implement  its  pro- 
posed gasoline  rationing  plsm  now  in 
order  to  avert  serious  shortages  at  tbe 
height  of  the  summer  vacation  seafoa 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  even  dtff- 
ing  the  height  of  the  embargo,  no  IndtB- 
try  representative  Judged  It  necessary  to 
call  for  siich  a  rationing  program. 
ai.nKirATtvxs  to  kcvrm  mawttan* 

But  the  only  alternative  to  ratlonlni 
at  this  point  Is  a  vigorous  policy  of  eor 
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ergy  conservation.  There  is  substantial 
Question  concerning  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting voluntary  conservation  measures 
to  provide  the  energy  savings  which  are 
Meded.  The  President  has  told  Ameri- 
eww  ti»t  t*>e  -crtads  Is  over"  and  they 
obviously  believe  him  because  they  are 
once  again  consuming  energy  at  pre- 
embargo  rates.  As  Mr.  Henry  said  in  his 
call  for  rationing,  the  average  motorist 
does  not  realize  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  gasohne  right  now.  "People  think  it  is 

Mr.  President,  although  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  we  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  energy, 
we  must  not  allow  this  dependency  to 
make  us  vulnwable  to  foreign  political 
machinations.  The  Government  must  be 
prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  assess 
the  magnitude  of  a  fuel  supply  disrup- 
tion, and  act  at  once  to  minimize  Its 
impact  on  the  economy.  Although  we  did 
manage  to  muddle  through  this  last  em- 
bargo without  a  major  catastrophe, 
largely  due  to  good  fortune  and  a  mild 
winter,  certain  sectors  of  the  economy 
did  suffer  considerably.  The  next  time, 
however,  we  may  not  be  so  fortunate.  We 
certainly  caimot  afford  to  risk  that 
possibility. 

The  Nation  must,  in  effect,  develop  a 
program  of  contingency  planning  and 
emergency  preparedness  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  energy  system.  We  can  only 
do  so  by  congre88l(mal  enactment  of  a 
set  of  standby  authorities  and  by  requir- 
ing the  development  of  contingency  plans 
that  can  be  Implemented  without  delay 
should  any  serious  disruption  occur  In 
our  energy  system.  S.  3267  provides  the 
statutory  authority  for  the  establishment 
of  such  measures.  The  bill  also  requires 
contingency  plans  for  rationing  and  en- 
ergy oonservatirai,  which  will  remain  in 
the  near  term  our  only  really  effective 
means  to  deal  with  energy  shortages. 
This  measure  provides  auth(Mity  for  the 
short-term  rapid  «w;celeratlon  of  domes- 
tic production  and  for  the  priority  al- 
location of  materials  to  energy  suppliers 
to  relieve  the  numerous  supply  con- 
straints now  being  experienced.  The  bin 
authorizes  emergency  imemployment  as- 
sistance to  deal  with  the  massive  unem- 
ployment now  being  experienced  and 
which  would  result  from  future  reduc- 
tion in  available  energy. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  have  the  ca- 
pability for  energy  self-sufflciency,  we 
must  have  the  ready  capability  to  cope 
with  ervergy  shortages.  Our  energy  short- 
age planning  must  have  tbe  kixKl  of  flexi- 
bility provided  for  in  S.  3267. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Presldwat.  that  the 
House  has  already  acted  on  part  of  this 
legislation.  On  Wednesday.  May  1,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  14S68,  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Ooofdinatlon 
Act  of  1974,  which  includes  the  coal  con- 
version, energy  information.,  and  clesoi 
air  provisions  which  were  ta  S.  26S9  and 
8. 32eTa6  tntro<bieed.  Acthn  <m  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bQl,  contained 
in  H.R.  1S834,  is  awaitttg  a  rule  from 
the  Rules  Committee  i  Tb»  hUl  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Ihterstete  and  For- 
^gn  Commerce  Committee  In  conjunc- 
tion with  HJL  14368. 


I  therefore  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  Senate  also  act  with  all  deliberate 
speed  and  pass  S.  3267. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  from  trade  Journals 
that  discuss  tlds  matter  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  here  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal,  Apr.  15, 
19741 
Boom  Climate  Restbictw)  by  Fikld 
Shortagxs 
(Shortage  of  tubular  goods  Is  one  or  the 
hottest  t<^lcs  of   conversation   when   inde- 
pendent oil  operators  get  together  these  days. 
The  scarcity  of  drill  pipe,  tubing,  casing,  and 
other  basic  producmg  equipment  also  is  lim- 
iting activity  of  some  majors  and  threatens 
to  alow  down  drlUtng.  W.  T.  Slick.  Jr.,  senior 
vice-president  of  Exxon  Co.  XJJBJk..,  told  the 
North  Texas  Oil  &  Oas  Aaaoclatlon  that  his 
company  Is  having  trouble  flUlng  its  steel 
needs  for  the  first  half  of  1974.  "Unless  sup- 
plies improve  later  in  the  year,"  he  declared, 
"we  expect  to  fall  20%   short  of  ovr  1974 
drilling  target.") 

Independent  oUmen  operating  In  North 
Texas  acknowledge  that  higher  eru<te-oU 
prices  hare  revived  interest  in  exploration 
and  production  that  could  approach  l)oom 
prc^wrtlons  If  physical  restraints  didn't 
persist. 

Shortages  of  drUllng  rigs,  tubular  goods, 
and  wellhead  equipment  are  limiting  the 
activity  and  restricting  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. 

Oilmen  attending  sessions  of  the  North 
Texas  OU  &  Oas  Association  In  Wichita  PaUs, 
however,  expressed  more  individual  concern 
over  prospects  of  a  compiilsory  price  rt^l- 
back,  new  production  taxes,  or  pbaseout  of 
percentage  depletion  than  over  the  short- 
ages. The  stlmulvis  for  renewed  operations 
in  this  established  oil  country,  they  aU 
agree.  Is  a  price  of  $8.5O-10/bbl  for  "stripper" 
and  "new"  oU. 

A  roUback  to  *5.26/bbl  fOT  aU  oU,  operators 
insist,  would  deflate  expansion  plana  almost 
overnight  and  force  operators  to  reaasMS 
every  venture.  Oilmen  assert  ths  hlgb  prli^ 
is  an  Incentive  to  work  over  cdder  producing 
wells,  put  in  new  and  more  efficient  equip- 
ment, drill  more  development  wells  to  In- 
cre«Me  production  and  Invest  In  wildcat  ex- 
ploration to  establish  new  reserves. 

Wlldcattlng  Is  featuring  drUUng  lor  gas  aa 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  fringes  of  tbe 
region  in  ttxe  Frat  Worth  basin  and  also  on 
the  southwestern  edge  of  tbe  area.  Some  m- 
terestlng  wUdcats,  however,  bare  eetabUshed 
oU  production  In  otbM'  anus  condemned  by 
earlier  dry  boles  which  weren't  drilled  deep 
enough  or  for  some  other  reason  missed  the 
pay. 

Much  of  the  activity  Involvee  stimulating 
establtohed  production  by  new  infleld  wells, 
workovers,  and  In  aome  cases  modem  equip- 
ment. Secondary  recovery  projects  have 
dotted  tbe  region  for  Sft-M)  years  and  are  oon- 
tlnuln«.  lA>bU  Is  the  flMt  *0  announce  a  ter- 
tiary project,  a  dhemlcsl  ifAIe*  flood  on  20 
acres  In  the  Clara  area  of  West  Bnrkbomett 
field  launched  In  Novembsr.  TtM  area  was 
ilrlUed  In  191»-30  with  primary  production 
In  the  OKmsite  saad  at  1,700  ft  hoKimg  until 
1844  when  a  low-tension  wat«4ood  project 
w»  undertaken.  Initial  recovery  was  esti- 
mated at'lS^r-of  oU  m  place  and  secondary 
at  sa%.  Motall  snglnasrs  hope  to  recover  an 
additional  30%  liy  tertiary  ms^Uiods. 

Mucb  of  ^IM  Nortli  Texas  developments  are 
beUxg  piagoed  by«herta«esv  Opera^tors  report 
tlaey  can  usually  count  on  watting  6  months 


before  getting  a  rig — the  only  chance  of 
quicker  action  is  when  another  operator 
waives  his  turn  for  some  reason.  Opieratca* 
wanting  to  buy  complete  new  rigs  face  a 
2-year  backlog  at  the  plants.  They  also  have 
to  wait  in  line  foe  some  weU-head  equip- 
jnesxt  and  weU  services. 

Business  is  excellent  In  North  Texas  for 
the  service  industry.  Supply  salesmen  report 
many  operators  are  upgrading  with  quality 
equipment  to  cut  maintenance  costs  and  In- 
vest for  longer  life.  Since  this  area  features 
much  shaUow  production,  there  Is  a  brisk 
demand  for  used  casing  and  tubing;  and 
it  brings  a  higher  price  than  new  oil-country 
BtetH  goods. 

Costs  of  everjthing  the  operator  buys  Is 
rising,  but  most  North  Texaiis  don't  com- 
plain about  this  or  the  shortage  of  rigs. 
They  can  pay  higher  costs  and  believe  the 
shortages  wUl  be  overcome  in  time  If  only 
poUticlans  won't  tamper  wtlh  crude  prices 
or  percentage  depletion. 

Ad  valorem  tax.  The  North  Texas  meeting 
paid  special  attention  to  local  ad  valorem 
tax  problems  which  could  be  rather  touchy 
this  year.  The  variotis  taxing  Jurisdictions, 
especially  local  school  districts,  are  tmder 
pressure  to  raise  more  revenues.  The  talk 
of  high  oil  prices  and  big  operator  profits  is 
causing  the  tax  assessors  to  review  oil- 
property  values.  This  puts  the  lease  opera- 
tor, who  faces  rising  costs  and  an  uncertain 
future  on  price  of  his  crude,  in  a  tight  spot. 
The  association's  tax  committee  devoted  a 
long  session  discussing  ways  to  present  repre- 
sentative economic  data  on  prices  and  costs 
so  a  uniform  assessment  procedure  can  be  set 
up  for  taxing  oU  leases.  Discussions  later 
were  held  at  lunch  with  officials  of  taxing 
jurisdictions  from  over  the  region. 

Threats  of  punitive  congressional  legisla- 
tion also  hung  heavy  over  the  2-day  North 
■I>xas  meeting. 

C.  John  Miller,  president  of  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  warned 
the  North  Texans  that  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued price  controls,  higher  taxes,  and  com- 
plete federal  utUlty-type  regulation  of  the 
Industry  pose  the  worst  threat  In  oil's  his- 
tory. "The  issue  Is  whether  our  energy  pro- 
ducing Industries  for  the  next  decade  or  more 
will  remain  In  private  bands  or  be  run  by  the 
federal  Government,"  Miller  said.  "K  the 
private  jjetroleum -producing  Industry  gen- 
erally, and  the  Independent  segment  espe- 
cially, are  to  survive  and  prosper,  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us." 

A  similar  stark  political  and  economic  out- 
look was  pictured  by  the  banquet  speaker, 
W.  T.  suck,  Jr.,  senVor  vice-president  of 
Exxon  Co.  UjS.A.,  Hotiston.  'The  threat  to 
petroleum  private  enterprise,"  he  said,  "U 
sufficiently  serious  to  concern  every  opera- 
tor— large  or  small." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  1974) 
ENEKOT  CoNSKRVATIOK  CoMTDniATIOH  Is  Ueged 

(By  Tim  OTBrten) 

The  FBderal  Energy  Office  yeetarday  caUed 
on  «w  nation  to  renew  fuel  oonsSJ'vatton  ef- 
forts during  the  summer  months,  reoom- 
mendlng  strategies  ranging  from  leas  air  con- 
ditknAig  to  fewer  neckties. 

John  a  Sawhlll,  tlte  new  energy  director, 
>«ald  tbe  American  peofM  will  have  to  renew 
their  commitment  to  energy  conservation  "^or 
race  the  prospect  of  apot  shortagee  this  sum- 
mer." 

He  recommended  that  air  conditioning 
thermostats  be  set  at  78  to  80  degrees,  a 
temperature  range  that  he  described  as  "re»^^ 
sonably  oMnfortalUe  and  encfg j  -efficient." 
If  a  homeowner  keeps  his  air  oondltlontng 
thermostat  6  degrees  higher  than  last  year, 
Sawhlll  said,  ooonng  costs  should  drop  about 
l»  per  cent. 

The  new  recommendations  came  after 
growing  rvpocts  that  tbe  nation  Is  returning 
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to  Its  pre-embargo  wasteful  ways.  The  Aoao- 
elated  Prssa,  for  exAznpl*.  found  In  a  aurrey 
that  auto  traffic  Is  climbing  toward  pre-em- 
bargo levels,  mass  transit  use  U  falling  off 
and  the  rate  of  electricity  conservation  Is 
declining. 
Sawblll  asked  Americans  to: 
Run  air  conditioners  only  on  "raally  hot 
days." 

Turn  off  cooling  equipment  wben  rooms 
will  be  unoccupied  for  several  hours,  and 
clean  air  oondlttonlng  filters  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Use  beat-generating  dlshwasbers,  clothes 
dryers  and  Irons  In  the  cooler  hours  of  the 
early  morning. 

Wear  sports  clothes  and  avoid  tight  collars 
and  neckties. 

In  addlUon.  Sawblll  tirged  states  to  en- 
force strictly  the  S£-mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit,  and  he  asked  motorists  to  honor  It. 

Citing  the  lower  speed  limit  as  a  major 
factor.  Sawhlll  said  the  highway  death  toll 
dropped  26  per  cent  In  March  compared  with 
the  same  month  last  year.  March  was  the 
first  month  that  all  states  enforced  the  speed 
limit. 

He  in-ged  drivers  to  practice  other  fuel- 
saving  babtta — regular  engine  tune-ups,  car 
pooling,  slower  acceleration  and  less  driving. 
At  worst,  Sawhlll,  said,  the  gasoline  shortage 
will  be  4  to  6  per  cent  of  anticipated  demand 
this  summer,  but  with  proper  conservation 
It  oould  be  reduced  to  almost  zero. 

A  panel  of  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  concurred  yesterday 
that  the  66  m.pJi.  limit  helped  reduce  ac- 
cidents and  fatalities,  but  said  the  savings 
to  Insturance  companies  have  been  eaten  up 
by  Inflation  and  rising  serious  accidents  In- 
volving small  cars.  As  a  resxilt.  Insurance 
rates  will  probabaly  not  go  down. 

In  another  announcement,  Sawhlll  said 
American  consumers  were  gouged  of  $116 
million  dollars  during  the  winter  energy 
cTlsts.  In  testimony  before  Congress  Thursday 
he  had  put  the  figure  at  about  $100  million. 
Sawhlll  said  Individual  refunds  wUl  be 
made  to  customers  who  were  overcharged  for 
propane.  Those  overcharged  for  other  fuels — 
gasoUne.  home  heating  oil  and  diesel  oil — will 
get  no  personal  refunds,  but  the  offending 
dealers  and  companies  will  be  forced  to  re- 
duce prices  to  compensate  for  their  Illegal 
profits,  he  said. 

Either  through  refunds  or  price  decreases, 
he  said,  about  $22  mllUon  has  been  returned 
to  consumers,  while  another  $34  million  of 
fuel  overcharges  is  under  challenge.  The  over- 
charges were  uncovered  In  Joint  FEO  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Investigations. 
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(Pram  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  38,  1974] 
Amxkicans    Sau}    To    Drop    ErnDtOT-SAViKc 
MKAsmus 
(By  Craig  Ammerman) 
Americans  are  abandoning  the  strict  con- 
servation measures  they  Imposed  on  them- 
selves at  the  height  of  the  energy  crisis. 

A  nationwide  Associated  Press  stirvey  finds 
tb&t  automobile  traffic  in  most  areas  of  the 
country  is  approaching  pre-embargo  levels 
It  also  shows  that  toU  road  receipts  are 
climbing,  mass  transit  use  Is  sUi^lng  and  the 
rate  of  electricity  conservation  Is  faUlog. 

"There  are  as  many  people  on  the  road  aow 
as  there  were  in  Beptamber."  before  the  Arab 
oU  embargo  brought  the  winter  enwgy  crisis 
said  federal  energy  chief  John  O.  Sawhlll.  The 
AP  survey  showed  that  In  recent  weeks  police 
In  many  states  have  written  many  more 
speeding  tickets  as  motorists  press  down  on 
the  gas  pedal. 

The  end  of  the  embargo  on  March  18  ap- 
parently started  Americans  back  toward  their 
old  habits. 

A  ^Mkesman  foe  Florida  Power  *  Ught  Oo 
the  state's  largest  utility,  said  Its  customeni 
used  8  per  cent  leas  electrtclty  than  they 
nMrmally  would  have  between  early  Deoembw 
and  late  Ptebruary. 


But  that  flgtire  fell  to  3  per  cent  In  March 
and  a  qwkeaman  said  "figures  the  week  the 
Arab  oU  embargo  was  lifted  indicate  custo- 
mers used  noticeably  more  electricity  than 
any  other  week  In  March." 

A  similar  pattern  was  repeated  in  many 
states,  Utmtlea  and  state  agencies  noted, 
however,  that  Americans  still  are  not  using 
the  amount  of  electricity  they  would  under 
normal  growth  patterns. 

And  In  other  areas  the  survey  showed  that 
Amarlcans  have  not  returned  all  the  way  to 
pre-embargo  days.  Here  are  some  examples: 
Public  transportation  revenues  In  Boston 
ranged  from  1  to  9  per  cent  above  1973  levels 
between  Jan.  18  and  March  8.  But  In  the 
three  succeeding  weeks  revenue  fell  1.5  per 
cent,  a.8  per  cent  and  3.3  per  cent  below  last 
year's.  The  Atlanta  transportation  Authority 
said  February  use  of  Its  system  was  7.2  per 
cent  above  a  year  earlier:  in  March  it  was 
up  3  per  cent.  Seattle  officials  said  bus  riders 
averaged  840,000  a  week  at  the  height  of  the 
embargo;  they  now  average  740.000,  still 
100,000  above  a  year  earlier. 

A  survey  last  week  on  the  Milwaukee  Free- 
way showed  86  per  cent  of  295  cars  checked 
were  going  63.8  miles  per  hour  or  faster.  On 
Jan.  30,  86  per  cent  were  driving  60.7  m.pJi. 
or  faster.  In  May  1973,  before  the  nationwide 
speed  limit  was  lowered  to  66  m.pJi..  86  per 
cent  were  going  73.6  m,pJi.  or  faster. 

The  take  on  Connecticut  toll  roads  was 
$31X9  on  Sunday,  Feb.  3,  65  per  cent  below 
a  year  earlier.  On  Sunday.  AprU  14  It  was 
$82,671,  3  per  cent  below  the  comparable  date 
In  1973.  A  state  official  said  traffic  on  a 
typical  Monday  on  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way had  Increased  from  300,000  care  in  mid- 
February  to  500.000  last  week. 

The  New  England  Power  Pool  said  In  De- 
cember that  consumers  In  the  six-state 
region  were  xislng  12  per  cent  lees  electricity 
than  projected  leveU.  That  feU  to  8  per  cent 
by  April  11.  A  spokesman  for  the  publlo 
utilities  commission  in  Washington  state 
said  voluntary  conservation  of  power  has 
dropped  from  7  per  cent  at  the  height  of  the 
embargo  to  between  2.6  and  8  per  cent  now. 
The  push  for  ««■  pools  appears  from  the 
AP  survey  to  have  been  a  miserable  faUure 
In  moot  areas.  A  group  of  scientists  at  the 
Opinion  Research  Center  In  Chicago,  who 
have  conducted  weakly  energy  surveys  for  a 
year,  said  they  found  no  tendency  by  con- 
sumers to  switch  away  from  the  slngle- 
pwaaonger  auto  trip. 

The  higher  prices  for  gasoline  do  not  seem 
to  be  keeping  people  off  the  roads.  But  the 
price  rises,  coupled  with  lower  speed  limits, 
may  be  responsible  for  the  continued  strong 
business  being  done  by  Amtrak  and  the 
airlines. 

Amtrak,  which  reported  that  Its  fttoruary 
business  was  66  per  cent  above  the  prevloiis 
year,  said  Its  March  traffic  on  the  busy  New 
York-Washington  corridor  was  at  an  aU- 
tlme  high,  totaling  73(>,e«6  persons.  Amtrak 
said  that  was  11  per  cent  above  February. 

Most  airports  across  the  country,  particu- 
larly those  served  by  the  smaUer,  feeder  air- 
lines, reported  passenger  volume  up  despite 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  flights.  The  Lea 
Angeles  IntemaUonal  Airport  said  passenger 
volume  was  up  6.8  per  cent  in  March  and 
that  the  percentage  of  seats  filled  on  each 
of  Its  flights  hsd  increased  from  48.4  per 
cent  In  1873  to  81  per  cent  In  March. 

Bnacgy  cOolals  In  several  sUtes  said  many 
businessmen  who  onca  drove  Intermediate 
distances  were  now  flying  because  of  lower 
auto  speed  Umlts  and  hl^ier  gasoUne  prices. 
Citizens  contacted  at  random  aerces  the 
country  by  the  AP  were  divided  on  snernT 
conservation.  About  half  said  higher  prices 
for  gasollns  and  electrtolty,  and  a  heltef  that 
energy  conservation  was  the  right  thing  nmn 
causing  them  to  oontlntie  oooservlnc  The 
remaining  half  were  dlvKhMl  in  two  oTtagor- 
les:  those  vbo  felt  the*  oonssrvatkn 
wouldn't  make  a  difference  and  Xbom  «tw> 


said  the  energy  crisis  was  contrived  by  the 
oU  companies  and  the  government  therefcce 
saw  no  reason  to  conserve. 

The  Chicago  scientists  said  of  their  weekly 
surveys:  "The  general  picture  that  emerges 
Is  that  whUe  a  majority  of  the  pubUc  con- 
sider the  energy  shortage  an  Important  prob- 
lem, only  about  26  per  cent  feel  It  Is  the  mcst 
Important  problem  facing  the  country  today 

"Clearly,  the  pubUc  beUeves  that  fuel 
shortages  are  not  Inevitable  In  the  future 
and  will  most  likely  be  solved  within  four 
or  five  years." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  7,  19741 
Spexdoiottws  Ass  CKtxprtfG  Back  Up 
(By  Louise  Cook) 
Two  months  after  the  68  mlle-per-honr 
speed   limit  went  Into  effect  on   a  nation- 
wide basis,  an  Associated  Press  siirvey  sbowi 
Americans  have  slowed  down  a  little  but  are 
still  driving  faster  than  the  Uw  allows. 

The  AP  sent  reporters  In  the  48  contiguous 
states  to  drive  on  the  highways  on  May  1 
keeping  at  the  legal  limit  of  66  m.pJi.  to  see 
what  other   motorists   were  doing.  The  AP 
also  checked  on  the  number  of  speeding  tick 
ets  issued  before  and   after  the  limit  was 
lowered,  and  on  traffic  accidents. 
Among  the  conclusions: 
Americans  In  all  but  a  handful  of  statea 
including  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Idaho.  Del*, 
ware    and    Oklahoma,    are    Ignoring   the  66 
m.p.h.  limit,  whlzBlng  by  a  driver  who  trav- 
els at  the  legal  speed. 

The  average  speed  on  most  highways  Is  S6 
to  70,  below  the  speeds  people  used  to  travel 
at  when  the  legal  limit  was  70  or  75. 

Police  are  giving  out  more  tickets.  Only 
one  AP  reporter— In  IndUna— saw  a  patrol 
car  actually  puU  over  a  speeding  vehicle.  But 
authorities  cite  statistics  to  show  that  they 
are  enforcing  the  law  strlngenUy.  The  Kan- 
sas Highway  Patrol  said  6,091  arrests  for 
speeding  were  made  during  the  week  ended 
April  16,  up  from  2,362  arresU  In  the  same 
week  of  1973. 

The  highways  are  safer.  The  National 
Safety  CouncU  says  traffic  deaths  In  Mart* 
were  down  26  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier; 
Ohio  officials  say  107  persons  died  in  traffic 
accidents  on  March  and  April  weekends  this 
year,  compared  to  193  persons  last  year; 
North  DakoU  authorities  said  there  have 
been  only  31  fatalities  so  far  this  year  com- 
pared to  52  last  year. 

Speeds  are  creeping  up  as  gasoline  avall- 
abUlty  Increases.  Oov.  John  D.  Vanderhoof  of 
Colorado  said  he  sees  "more  people  exceed- 
ing the  speed  limits  than  there  were  a  cou- 
ple of  months  ago.  AU  they  have  to  do  la 
Increase  gas  consumption  by  4  or  6  per  cent 
and  we're  right  back  In  the  same  Jam." 

Drivers  think  the  lower  speed  limit  can  be 
enjoyable,  but  agree  that  it  gets  bwing  over 
long  distances  In  monotonous  country.  They 
also  said  there  was  a  tendency  to  let  the 
speedometer  creep  up  to  match  the  flow  of 
traffic. 

Congress  passed  legislation  late  last  year 
giving  states  untU  March  4  to  loww  the  speed 
limit  to  66  m.pJi.  as  a  conservation  measure 
or  face  the  loss  of  federal  funds.  AU  60  sUte*  - 
oomplled. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  38,  1974 1 
On.  Luoa  craan  RAnomNo  Now 
(By  WllUam  Hlnes) 
A  high  ranking  oU  ooQ^>any  executive  laya 
the    Nixon   Administration   should   put   tts 
•tandby  gasal  Ine-rationlng  plan  Into  effect 
without  delay  to  avert  poaslbly  serious  short- 
ages at  the  height  of  the  summer  vacation 
season. 

wmiam  L.  Hsmy.  executive  vice  president 
of  Oulf  on  Corp.,  said,  •'S<Mne  form  of  ra- 
Uonhig  to  keep  (gasoline)  prtces  dcpresMd" 
seems  to  him  to  be  highly  dsalrable.  H$nzy 
eald  a  plan,  announced  Ute  last  year  but 
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mothballed  to  date,  appears  to  be  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  problem. 

The  standby  rationing  proposal— for  which 
bUllons  of  gas  coupons  already  have  been 
Drtnted— would  guarantee  each  licensed 
motorist  a  set  amount  of  fuel  and  would  al- 
low the  Individual  driver  to  sell  his  coupons 
for  whatever  the  market  would  bring  If  he 
decided  not  to  use  them. 

President  Nixon  has  charactarlaed  hlmseU 
ss  unalterably  opposed  to  rationing  and  did 
not  aUow  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  histl- 
tute  It  during  the  winter  fuel  crisis.  As  far 
u  is  known,  there  Is  no  serious  consideration 
being  given  to  starting  rationing  now. 

But  Henry,  like  many,  famUlar  with  the 
oetroleum  picture,  says  there  wlU  be  a  serious 
Dlnch  this  stmimer  unless  Americans  con- 
tinue to  observe  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures as  they  did  last  winter.  Publlo  opinion 
surveys  indicate  that  most  Americans  think 
the  crisis  Is  over  now  that  the  Arabs  have 
caUed  off  their  crude-oU  embargo. 

This  is  not  the  case  by  any  means,  Henry 
gald  The  average  motorist  will  have  to  use 
about  6  per  cent  less  gasoline  this  year  than 
last  year  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  pinch. 
Any  resulting  shortage  from  overuse  of  gaso- 
line he  said,  could  be  made  up— If  at  all- 
only"  through  purchases  from  Europe  at  sky- 
high  prices.  .    ^  ^ 

Henry  and  OulTs  planning  chief,  Peter 
HoUovray,  said  any  gasoline  procured  abroad 
to  meet  excessive  demand  here  would  have 
an  equivalent  value  close  to  80  cents  a  gaUon 

retail.  , 

If  demand  can  be  held  to  levels  not  exceed- 
ing available  supply.  Henry  and  HoUoway 
added,  the  price  cf  motOT  fuel  at  the  gas 
pump  this  summer  should  not  rise  apprecia- 
bly above  the  66-60-cent  mark  that  Is  com- 
mon at  service  stations  today. 

Accordmg.  to  Henry,  the  United  States,  In 
any  event,  wUl  experience  a  severe  balance- 
of-payments  drain  this  year  because  of  In- 
creased prices  it  will  have  to  pay  for  foreign 
crude  oU.  At  $10  a  barrel  at  the  weUhead, 
every  1  million  barrels  a  day  bought  abroad 
represents  an  outward  flow  of  $3.5  bUUon 
a  year. 

The  total  foreign  exchange  now  avaUable 
to  the  United  States.  Henry  said.  U  at>out 
$14  bUllon. 

While  there  probably  wUl  be  no  more 
"panic  buying"  of  foreign  crude  at  prices 
of  $18  a  barrel  or  more,  Henry  said,  he  does 
not  look  for  any  substantial  drop  In  oU  prices 
that  would  Justify  a  rollback  on  the  amounts 
charged  for  gasoline  at  the  pump. 

A  difference  of  $1  in  the  price  of  a  barrel 
of  crude  oU  represents  2>4  cents  in  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  retail,  Henry  said. 

The  average  motorist  does  not  realize  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  gasoline  right  now,  the 
Oulf  executive  went  on. 

"People  think  it's  over,"  he  said,  "but  the 
evidence  Is  right  there  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
Any  time  you  see  a  sign  at  a  gas  station  that 
says.  'Open  for  Buslneaa— $4  maximum' 
there's  got  to  be  a  shortage.  That  dealer  is 
Mylng  to  his  customers,  I've  got  Just  so 
much  gasoline  to  seU  and  I've  got  to  parcel  It 
out  this  way.' " 

OasoUne  allocations  under  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  are  considerably  better  In  hand 
now  than  earlier  this  year  when  near  chaos 
reigned.  Henry  Indicated.  But  he  emphasized 
that  there  Is  no  end  In  eight  of  chronic 
shortages. 

One  of  the  big  problems  ft  refinery  capac- 
ity, which  Henry  said  will  not  be  expanded 
untU  the  refiner  can  be  -assured  a  supply  of 
crude  oU.  A  refinery  built  at  today's  price  can 
cost  as  much  as  three-quartera  of  a  billion 
dollara  and  takes  three  years  to  construct,  he 
said. 

The  North  Coast  Alaskan  oOflelds,  whlob 
will  be  an  assured  supply  of  crude,  will  not  be 
delivering  petroleum  to  the  lower  48  states 
before  about  1978  or  "TO.  Henry  added.  And 


even  when  this  new  supply  Is  avaUable,  It 
chlefiy  will  benefit  the  West  Coast,  he  said. 

While  agreeing  with  federal  energy  officials 
that  famUles  can  plan  vacations  this  sum- 
mer, Henry  said,  "they  will  have  to  be 
different  kinds  of  vacations."  Lees  driving 
from  place  to  place  will  be  essential,  and  the 
owners  of  big  recreational  vehicles  will  feel  a 
special  pinch,  he  added. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abottrezk)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
months  ago  the  Senate  was  approaching 
the  end  of  its  consideration  of  S.  2589, 
the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  That  bill  had 
been  drafted  and  amended  with  the  goal 
of  alleviating  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent the  serious  energy  shortages  which 
faced  the  Nation  last  winter.  By  the  time 
most  of  the  winter  had  passed  and  the 
crisis  had  been  successfully  met  by  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and  the  American  public,  the  Senate  was 
getting  around  to  voting  for  the  second 
time  on  a  conference  report  on  S.  2589. 
It  was  then  that  I  informed  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  we  have  reached 
the  final  round  on  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act. 

I  rise  today  to  concede  that  my  as- 
sessment of  just  when  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act  would  give  up  the  ghost  was 
a  Uttle  premature.  In  spite  of  failing  of 
agreement  in  the  House  before  Christ- 
mas, being  rejected  by  the  Senate  in 
January,   and  suffering   a  Presidential 
veto  subsequently  sustained  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  March,  this  legislation  refuses  to 
die.  The  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Au- 
thorities Act.  S.  3267,  Is  for  aU  practical 
purposes  the  reincarnation  of  S.  2589 
without  most  of  the  few  desirable  fea- 
tures of  its  predecessor.  Its  provisions 
constitute  a  piecemeal  approach  to  the 
symptoms  of  our  energy  problems.  Solu- 
tions to  those  problems  are  neglected. 
The  minority  views  contained  in  the  In- 
terior Committee  report  on  S.  3267  point 
out  a  number  of  the  bill's  shortcomings. 
Virtually  all  the  authorities  in  the  bill 
are  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  PEA 
Instead  of  in  the  President.  Surely  by 
now  all  of  us  are  aware  that  energy  Is- 
sues are  so  broad  as  to  faU  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  numerous  agencies  and 
departments;  it  logically  follows  that  the 
appropriate  seat  of  responsibility  is  at 
the  Presidential  level.  Prom  that  point 
the  fullest  possible  efforts  of  the  entire 
administration  can  be  directed  and  co- 
ordinated. Further,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
hold  the  President  responsible — as  does 
S.  3267 — ^for  implementation  of  author- 
ity which  is  held  by  the  Administrator 
of  FEA. 

"Hie  bill  contains  mandatory  congres- 
sional review — including  veto  author- 
ity  over  every  rationing  and  conserva- 
tion plan,  and  limits  the  life  of  any  such 
plan  to  6  months.  These  stipulations 
would  not  only  delay  implementation  of 


perhaps  critical  programs  for  at  least  15 
days,  but  also  would  invite  foot  dragging 
and  noncompliance  with  any  unpalatable 
program  in  light  of  expectation  that  It 
would  expire  within  6  months.  It  is  pro- 
visions such  as  these  that  both  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  administration  in  meet- 
ing our  energy  problems  and  demon- 
strate the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing 
means  to  meet  those  problems. 

Section  105  of  the  bUl  provides  the  au- 
thority to  direct  conversion  to  coal  of 
powerplants  using  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum products.  I  believe  all  of  us  would 
support  the  conservation  of  both  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Such  a  provision,  however, 
is  absolutely  useless  unless  accompanied 
by  authorization  of  suspension  of  air 
quality  requirements  when  conversion  to 
coal  is  required.  This  section  as  written 
places  the  Administrator  of  FEA  in  the 
position  of  requiring  an  action  that  is  In 
violation  of  requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Section  105  is  so  inadequate  as 
to  be  ineffectual. 

In  authorizing  production  beyond  max- 
imum efficient  rate  of  production,  S.  3267 
Invites  not  only  energy  waste  but  also  an 
unconstitutional  taking  of  property.  Sim- 
ply because  a  leaseholder's  well  is  located 
on  Federal  lands  is  no  legal  justiflcatlMi 
for  requiring  him  to  diminish  his  prop- 
erty rights  by  producing  beyond  MER. 
I  tirge  that  this  secticMi  be  deleted. 

The  section  of  S.  3267  dealing  with 
protection  of  franchised  dealers  would, 
in  effect,  lessen  competition  and  over- 
burden the  consumer.  By  stipulating  that 
no  refiner  or  distributor  may  terminate 
the  franchise  of  a  retailer  or  distributor 
except  under  very  Umlted  chxumstances, 
the  bill  would  lock  refiners,  retaUers,  and 
distributors  into  their  current  situations, 
building  inefficiencies  into  the  system  at 
substantial  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Such  a  situation  could  result  in  a  dis- 
incentive to  accept  new  franchises,  to  im- 
prove or  even  maintain  the  level  of  serv- 
ices or  to  lower  prices  by  existing  fran- 
chises. This  is  merely  another  example  of 
how  S.  3267  fails  to  address  the  issue  of 
finding  solutions  to  our  energy  problems. 
Another  warmed-over  provision  from 
S.  2589  Included  In  this  bill  legislates  spe- 
cial benefits  for  those  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  energy  shortages.  It  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  determine  just  who 
was  out  of  work  «)eclfically  because  of 
energy  shortages,  and  efforts  to  make 
those  determinations  undoubtedly  would 
involve  inequities  and  discrimination.  It 
is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  estaWlsh  a 
special  cause-effect  relationship  as  the 
basis  of  eligibility  for  any  unemployment 
compensation  program.  Additionally, 
congressional  jurisdiction  over  unem- 
ployment oompensatlCHi  programs  lies 
within  the  Finance  Committee,  not  with 
the  Interior  Committee  which  concocted 
the  scheme  contained  In  S.  8267.  For  all 
these  resusons  I  recommend  adoption  of 
the  proposed  administration  bill,  which 
provides  for  overall  expansion  of  bene- 
fits through  the  existing  systems  for  im- 
employed  Individuals. 

Two  sections  of  the  bill  are  completely 
unnecessary  because  they  duplicate  pro- 
visions of  existing  legislation.  The  Emer- 
gency Highway  Conservation  Act  pro- 
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vldes  sufficient  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  lYansportation  to  direct  a  na- 
tional carpool  effort.  Second,  a  much 
more  equitable  and  workable  energy  data 
reporting  section  has  been  adopted  In 
HJR..  11793,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974.  Consequently,  both 
sections  115  and  122  of  S.  3267  should  be 
deleted. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  convic- 
tions regarding  the  Standby  Energy 
Emergencs^  Authorities  Act  are  not  only 
mine  and  for  the  most  part  those  of  the 
other  minority  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  but  also  represent  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  OCBce,  Mr.  John  SawhUl.  For  the 
Recoko  I  would  like  to  read  his  letter 
to  the  Chairman  outlining  FEO's  posi- 
tion on  this  blU: 

PsoxkAi.  £>ncaoT  Omcc, 
Waahington.  DC,  May  4. 1974. 
Bon.  HxNRT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Jackson:    Last    November 
and  December  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress worked  feverlataly  to  work  ovt  a  compro- 
mise energy  bill  which  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  needed  to  deal  with  the 
then  all -encompassing  energy  crisis.  Today, 
however,  the  situation  has  changed — the  oU 
embargo  has  been  lifted,  and  the  American 
paople  have  once  again  shown  their  amazing 
capacity  to  withstand  adversity.  Our  present 
needs  neoeesltate  consideration  of  the  several 
legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration focusing  on  specifically  Identi- 
fied  problems   associated   with   our  longer- 
range  goal  of  energy  self-siifflclency,  rather 
than  an  omnibus  bill  which  seeks  to  provide 
immediate  interim  remedies. 

Now  that  the  "Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Authorities  Act."  8.  3287.  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  It  Is  necessary  to  express  FBO's 
opposition.  S.  3267,  as  reported,  like  Its  pred- 
ecessor, alms  at  the  symptoms  of  the  present 
shortage  Instead  of  the  solutions,  and  con- 
tains many  extraneous  provisions  which 
would  d«f«at  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
legislation. 

First,  the  Act  purportedly  attempts  to  au- 
thorize appropriate  actions  neoeaaary  to  meet 
emergency  situations.  Neverthelaas,  It  con- 
tains provisions  inconsistent  with  this  goal. 
Although  the  FEA  will  play  a  key  role,  by 
vesting  emergency  authority  in  the  Admin- 
istrator of  FXA,  the  biU  severely  restricts  Uie 
President's  ability  to  dsal  with  energy  prob- 
lems in  a  flexible,  comprehensive,  and  effec- 
tive manner.  While  an  energy  emergency 
mlgcht  result  in  a  situation  requiring  an  im- 
mediate response,  the  Act  delays  the  Imple- 
m*ntatlon  of  emergency  rationing  and  con- 
servation plans  for  16  days. 

Tb*  autoraatlo  termination  of  aU  con- 
servation plans,  six  months  after  imple- 
mentation without  regard  to  the  current 
situation  Is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Next,  S.  3267  la  said  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Howewr,  It  would 
permK  prodtietlon  of  <^  fields  for  defense 
purposes  beyond  the  rate  of  production  that 
would  Insure  tn«Tt.«TtT».  recovery  of  oU  In 
accordance  with  Bound  englnaerlag  and  eco- 
nonUc  principles.  The  Administration  sup- 
ports utUleatlon  of  existing  petrolflum  re- 
serves held  for  defense  puipoees  in  Hen  of, 
and  certainly  prior  to,  production  of  otker 
oil  in  a  wasteful  manner.  While  the  promo- 
tion of  carpoollng  Is  worthwhile,  the  Kmer- 
gency  Highway  Canserration  Aet  already  pro- 
vides saOlaient  authority  aixl   fundUig. 

AaottuT  stated  purpoae  of  this  Act  li  to 
Insxira  competition.  Although  there  wen  may 


be  a  need  to  protect  franchiaed  dealers,  thta 
legislation  would  resiilt  In  the  oppoelte  of 
that  which  It  seeks  to  accomplish,  "locking 
in"  many  individual  dealers  to  their  preeent 
situations  which  could  result  In  groea  tn- 
eOelencles  In  the  marketplace,  leading  to  lees 
competition,  a  decrease  in  services  and  an 
Increaae  In  costs  and  prices. 

This  legislation  propoaes  to  assist  tboee 
unemployed  by  the  current  energy  shortage^ 
but  does  so  in  the  form  of  a  scheme  which 
would  result  In  a  program  almost  Impoaalble 
to  administer  with  the  end  resiUt  being  gross 
inequities  for  the  unemployed.  This  Ad- 
ministration Is  conunitted  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  unemployed.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  unemployment  Is  not  through  the  In- 
clusion of  an  energy  related  unemployment 
provision  In  S.  3267,  but  rather  by  strength- 
ening and  expanding  our  existing  unemploy- 
ment program  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Administration's  proposed  legislation. 

The  Committee  bill  contains  authority  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  to  require 
certain  plants  to  use  coal  rather  than  fuels 
In  short  supply,  but  Instead  of  coupling  this 
with  provlelons  which  would  coordinate  such 
actions  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
provisions  have  been  eliminated  from  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  so  that  the  Committee 
bUl  Is  patently  Incomplete  in  this  re^wct. 
Obviously,  we  need  early  hearings  on  the 
package  of  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  March  22,  1974. 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  Commit- 
tee determined  that  the  new  mandatory 
petroleum  price  provisions  of  the  original 
blU  (Section  128)  should  be  deleted,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  the  stripper  well 
exemptions,  but  we  have  also  noted  "AdiU- 
tlonal  Vtowa"  In  the  Committee  Report  In- 
dicate that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  amend 
the  bUl  on  the  Senate  floor  to  restore  that 
proTlMon. 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  reiterate  the  posi- 
tion enunciated  by  WUIlam  Simon  In  his 
letter  of  AprU  6,  1974,  to  you  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  deleted  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  By  repealing  the  stripper 
well  exemption  which  was  enacted  last  faU, 
the  bUl.  with  Section  128,  would  cause  the 
complete  doalng  of  many  siicb  operations 
due  to  unprofltabUlty.  Practically  aU  are 
owned  by  Independent  operators,  and  while 
no  one  stripper  well  produces  much,  their 
combined  output  adds  considerably  to  tbe 
nation's  total  supply. 

By  adding  new  pricing  provisions  to  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocatlon  Act  which 
was  enacted  last  fall.  Section  128  would  have 
acted  against  our  national  needs  for  Increased 
exploration,  development  and  production  of 
petroleum  as  was  previously  explained  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  April  i,  1974. 

Finally,  the  Infonnatlon  reporting  section 
of  8.  8367  (Section  122)  U  Included  according 
to  the  Committee's  explanatory  language.  In 
recognition  of  "the  need  for  adequate  energy 
information  in  formulating  and  implement- 
ing national  energy  policy."  The  Committee 
Report  recites  that  an  alternative  to  the 
language  of  Section  132  Is  the  language  for 
tbe  same  purpoae  In  the  blU  to  create  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  but  that 
language  was  not  then  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee. At  this  time,  of  course,  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  have  now  approved  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  FEA  bill. 

In  view  of  flnal  Congresalonal  action  on  the 
FBA  bin.  we  support  deletion  of  Section  122 
In  favor  of  the  single  energy  informalon  re- 
porting provision  of  that  bill.  This  woiUd 
be  consistent  with  the  stated  intent  of  the 
Committee  and  would  avoid  duplication,  coo- 
fuslon  and  conflict  between  SecUon  122  «nd 
the  FKA  law. 
The  Office  of  Manageznent  and  Budget  ad- 


vises that  there  la  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint 
of  th»  Preeldeat's  program. 
8lncer«ly. 

John  C.  Sawbux. 

Administrator. 

I  oertalnly  a«ree  with  what  Mr.  Saw- 
hill  has  said.  He  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  matter  and  has  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  the  program  through. 

Mr.  President,  there  remains  one  ma- 
jor aspect  of  S.  3267  to  be  addressed 
Section  128.  the  petroleum  price  controi 
authority  provision,  was  deleted  without 
prejudice  during  Interior  Committee 
markup.  The  chairman,  however,  indi- 
cated he  would  reintroduce  it  or  a  sim- 
ilar provision  as  a  floor  amendment  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Sawhill's  letter. 

In  anticipation  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  have  these  comments  to  offer. 

As  contained  in  S.  3267  as  Introduced, 
section  128  would : 

Specify  "equitable  ceiling  prices "  for 
all  first  sales  or  exchanges  of  crude  oil 
and  crude  petroleum  produced  in  or  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States ; 

Require  price  adjustment  for  U.S.  In- 
come tax  savings ; 

Limit  cost  passthroughs  on  Imported 
petroleum  to  exclude  considering  trans- 
portation costs,  posted  prices  or  oppor- 
tunity costs; 

Require  proportionate  allocation  of 
cost  Increases  among  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; 

Require  every  establishment  or  change 
in  ceiling  prices  to  be  Justified  by  an 
extensive  statement  and  analysis  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress;  and 
Repeal  the  stripper  well  exemption. 
ITiat  provision  or  any  similar  provi- 
sion is  completely  unnecessary,  because 
ample  authority  now  exists  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  control  prices  for  all  petroleum  prxxJ- 
ucts.  Legislating  such  a  rigid  and  de- 
tailed system  in  an  attempt  to  fine-tune 
the  energy  economy  would  be  a  perilous 
task  which  would  require  an  ability  to 
sense  the  Impact  of  any  action  on  the 
smallest  segment  of  the  marketplace  not 
only  today,  but  for  months  to  come.  Who 
amons  us  can  claim  to  have  that  ability? 
With  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  strip- 
per well  exemption  to  particular,  such 
an  action  could  have  grave  impact  on  the 
U.S.  energy  balance.  The  exemption  atw 
to  delay  the  shutdown  of  marginal  oil 
wells— a  majority  of  which  are  owned  by 
Independent  operators — by  providing  an 
Incentive  to  the  producer  to  extend  the 
producttve  life  of  the  well.  Stripper  pro- 
duction accounts  for  approximately  IS 
percent  of  the  Nation's  dally  crude  oil 
production. 

Anything  less  than  an  Incentive  to  con- 
tinue production  from  these  wells  would 
work  a  hardship  on  American  consumen, 
the  Independent  oil  producers,  and  ayn^n 
Inland  refineries  which  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  nearby  supply  from 
stripper  vr€na.  vnsu»m  Simon,  at  the 
time  Administrator  of  the  FEO,  wrote 
on  April  6  regarding  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  stript>er  well  exemption. 
I  ask  unadmouB  consent  that  ttie  letter 
be  reprinted  at  this  jtoint  in  the  Raooio. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: ^ 

F"'"*^  dTXKOT  Olfica, 
Woahlnjrton,  D.O.,  Apr.  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Patjl  J.  Famnw, 
(TJS.  Senate. 
WaMhtngUin.  DXJ. 

Dsas  SnrATOK  Ttxtnxi:  Tbt  question  oon- 
tinuaa  to  arise  oonoamlng  tbe  wisdom  of  tiM 
"stripper  weU"  exemption  In  the  ■meigeuuy 
Petroleum  AllocatUn  Act.  Ibis  oommtmlca- 
tion  reflects  my  present  oonosms  slMut  tbs 
future  of  that  provision. 

As  you  know.  Oongreas  has  •ppxxmtL,  on 
two  occasions,  legislation  fmntatntng  aa 
exemption  from  price  controls  at  aU  erode 
oil  produced  from  strliqier  walls.  Tbe  ATsstun 
Pipeline  bUl  wss  the  first  veblele  for  soeb  aa 
exemption,  and  wss  closely  fUlowed  tj  tt>* 
enactment  of  the  Xmergeney  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  which  contains  a  similar  ex- 
clusion. 

PZO  regulations  currently  exempt  from 
price  controls  crude  oU  produced  from  a  lease 
whose  average  daily  production  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  does  not  exceed  10  bar- 
rels per  weU.  The  aim  of  this  provision  Is  to 
delay  the  shutdown  of  a  marginal  weU  by 
providing  an  incentive  to  the  producer  to 
extend  the  productive  life  of  the  well.  The 
added  revenues  to  the  producer  may  also 
help  finance  additional  exploration  and 
development. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  stripper  wells  are  owned  by  the  Inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
producing  Industry.  This  Is  the  Eame  portion 
of  the  industry  which  drills  approximately 
85  percent  of  tbe  exploratory  crude  oU  and 
natural  gas  wells  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  exemption  is  vital  In  order  to  generate 
the  additional  revenues  necessary  to  ensure 
a  continuation  of  this  high  percentage  of 
domestic  exploration  by  the  independent 
producer. 

Today,  there  are  an  estimated  360,000 
stripper  wells  operating  In  the  United  States, 
producing  an  average  of  3.5  barrels  of  crude 
daily.  Stripper  production  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  Nation's  daUy 
crude  oil  production.  Approximately  5.1  bU- 
Uon  barrels  of  the  Nation's  proven  recover- 
able reserves  of  approximately  33  billion  bar- 
rels (this  Includes  the  North  Slope's  10  bil- 
lion barrels)  underlie  what  are  preeently 
stripper  weUa.  Since  all  producing  walls 
eventually  become  stripper  wells,  any  step 
preventing  their  premature  abandonment 
will  slgniflcantly  contribute  to  this  Nation's 
proven  reserves.  For  example,  the  stripper 
well  exemption  is  enabling  continued  pro- 
duction from  some  Uttle  known  oil  producing 
areas,  such  as  the  State  of  New  York  which 
has  approximately  5,600  weUs  currently  In 
production.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
nuLXlmlaation  of  stripper  production  has  sig- 
nificant economic  advantages;  the  wells  are 
already  drilled,  the  tubular  goods  In  place, 
and  there  remains  no  risk  of  encotmterlng  ■ 
dry  hole. 

Recent  reports  have  indleatsd  that  the 
■tripper  well  exemption  is  paying  addttlonal 
dividends.  Due  to  the  higher  prices  for  strip- 
per oU,  remedial  work  in  stripper  arsss  has 
significantly  increased.  The  results  of  proper 
maintenance  and.  In  aome  cases,  oomplste 
workovers  could  add  another  200.000  bar- 
rels per  day  or  more  to  U.8.  orate  supplies. 
It  u  Imperative  that  this  lavsl  of  production 
be  maintained.  We  are  also  encouraged  by 
reports  that  drilling  rig  activity  lias  Increased 
S6  percent  over  the  comparable  time  period 
of  last  year. 

In  some  mldwestem  states,  such  ss  «•»»«—- 
production  from  strtppn  walls  constitutes  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  state's  total  crude 
supply.  Anything  less  than  an  Incentive  to 
conttnue  production  from  these  wells  would 
work  a  hardship  on  small  inland  rsflnsrlss 


dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  nearby 
supply. 

Because  of  the  time  lag  Inherent  In  making 
available  to  the  consumer  alternate  soTirces 
of  energy.  It  Is  vital  that  we  extend  the  pro- 
duction already  in  existence.  For  these  rea- 
aona,  I  strongly  recommend  the  oontlnuatlon 
of  the  stripper  weU  exemption  and  oppose 
elimination  of  tt.  We  should  not  put  in 
Jeopardy  such  a  slgnlflcant  percentage  of 
U.S.  crude  suppUea  because  of  a  failure  to 
recognise  the  higher  costs  associated  with 
the  production  of  that  oU. 
Sincerely  youra, 

WnxiAic  B.  SncoN. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  these  and 
other  concerns  regarding  price  control 
measures  are  reflected  in  Euiother  letter 
from  Mr.  Slmcm  after  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  the  Secretary 
said: 

To  summarize,  a  legislatively  directed 
price  celling  on  domestic  crude  oU  prices 
or  a  repeal  of  the  stripper  weU  exemption 
could: 

(1)  cause  further  export  of  UJ3.  capital; 

(2)  decrease   U.S.   refixxery   expansion; 

(3)  decrease  U.S.  stripper  weU  production; 

(4)  decrease  U.S.  national  gas  production; 

(5)  slow  down  development  of  synthetic 
fuels; 

(6)  reduce  current  production  levels; 

(7)  Increase  U.8.  balance  of  trade  deficit; 

(8)  aggravate  the  world  monetary  situa- 
tion: and 

(9)  deter  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  seek  your 
support  in  avoiding  floor  amendments  which 
would  either  impose  price  controls  or  re- 
peal the  existing  stripper  well  exemption. 

These  reasons  are  all-important.  I  add 
my  request  to  that  of  Secretary  Simon. 

Mr.  Presldait,  the  Senate  once  again 
sits  In  consideration  of  an  energy  emer- 
gency blU,  this  time  the  warmed-over 
Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authorities 
Act.  Senators  have  succeeded  In  defeat- 
ing the  basics  of  this  bill  in  the  form  of 
S.  2589  several  times.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  situation  In  the  United  States 
has  changed  since  S.  2589  was  first  con- 
ceived. We  no  longer  need  rigid  authori- 
ties to  see  us  through  a  crisis  situation. 
What  we  need  is  to  allow  the  admlnlstra- 
tl<m  and  the  Industry  the  flexibility  to 
meet  the  long-range  energy  needs  of  the 
American  public.  Tliose  needs  call  for 
consideration  of  the  specific  legislative 
proposals  already  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, most  of  which  are  at  this 
time  undergoing  committee  action. 
Those  needs  do  not  call  for  extensive  and 
all-encompaKlng  legislation  of  a  puni- 
tive nature. 

This  time  I  shall  not  be  so  optimistic 
as  to  predict  that  this  Is  the  final  round 
on  the  energy  emergency  bill  concept. 
Should  an  emergency  bill  come  aroimd 
agsdn,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  and  carefully  con- 
structed one  than  S.  3267. 

Since  it  does  not  appear  that  such  a 
constructive  effort  will  be  pfjsslble,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  save  themsdves  and 
the  rest  of  us  a  lot  of  time  by  simply 
vothig  to  defeat  this  bill. 

&Cr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 


debate  and  voting  on  this  legislation: 
James  Nolan  McKean.  Steven  Hickok. 
Jackee  Schafer,  Dr.  William  Schneider, 
Mike  Hathaway,  Ed  Rochelle,  and  Ron 
Prank.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  daily 
bectHues  more  apparent  that  S.  3267,  in- 
stead of  a  constructive  effort  to  improve 
our  energy  outlook,  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  continue  demagoguing  aad  searching 
for  scap>egoats,  designed  to  keep  its  pro- 
ponents In  full  public  view. 

The  opening  statements  of  those  Sen- 
ators participating  in  the  April  4  hear- 
ings on  S.  3267  shed  light  on  the  thrust 
of  the  bill.  I  recommend  them  to  my 
colleagues  as  both  invaluable  and  en- 
lightening as  we  consider  this  legislation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statements  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKuxirr  or  Senator  Jackson 

The  purpoee  of  today's  hearing  Is  two-fold : 
first,  to  receive  a  report  from  the  Adminis- 
tration on  compliance  with  and  enforcement 
of  the  oil  price  control  provisions  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act;  second,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Administration  sitpports 
adoption  of  the  new  price  control  authority 
proposal  in  Section  128  of  S.  3267,  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act. 

These  hearings  are  being  conducted  Jointly 
with  the  Inveetlgatlons  Subcommittee.  The 
Subcommittee  is  ciirrently  conducting  an 
Investigation  into  oil  pricing  practices  which 
iB  relevant  to  the  legislation  now  before  tbe 
Interior  Committee. 

There  Is  an  increasing  n\imber  of  reports 
that  some  brokers.  Importers  and  oU  com- 
panies are  engaging  in  pricing  practices 
which,  if  not  Ulegal,  are  clearly  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  consumer.  Infiated  cor- 
porate transfer  pricing  arrangements,  re- 
purchase agreemente  between  brokers,  and 
excessive  cost  paas-throughs  are  but  a  few 
of  the  practices  which  have  come  to  our 
attention. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  officials  In  FEO  believe  that 
some  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  oU  companies 
are  over-charging  their  parent  companies 
and  passing  these  over-chargee  on  to  Amer- 
ican consiimers. 

llils  practice  enables  the  companies  to 
receive  huge  profits  from  their  aflUlates — 
profite  which  are  forbWden  under  the  Pe- 
troleum AUocatlon  Act.  The  story  In  the 
Times  states  that  officials  of  FBO  believe 
that  more  than  $100  mllUon  of  overcharges 
may  be  Involved. 

The  FEO  has  under  way  a  number  of  audita 
and  Investigations  Into  these  practices.  This 
morning  we  wlU  receive  a  report  on  com- 
pliance and  enforcement  from  Mr.  William 
Walker,  General  Coiuiael  of  FEO.  and  Ut. 
Charles  Owens,  Deputy  Aeslatant  Adminis- 
trator for  Policy,  Planning  and  Regulation. 

My  letter  of  April  3  to  Mr.  Simon  Indl- 
cated  the  scope  of  today's  hearings.  The  spe- 
cific subjecte  Include: 

The  extent  to  which  domestic  oU  com- 
panies are  evading  petroleum  price  controls 
by  taking  profite  from  foreign  affiliates  and 
BulMkUarles  and  reporting  these  profite  as 
"coste"; 

ThB  use  of  diunmy  corporations,  sham 
third-party  purchases  and  fictional  brcAer- 
age  transactions  to  cover  proflts  and  drtvs 
up  coete; 

The  use  of  computerized  brokerage  trans- 
actions which  cloak  the  identity  of  buyers 
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•nd  aeUan  and  mkke  tbo  tzvclng  of  tnois- 
kctloiiB  difficult,  U  not  Impoaalbl*;  knd 

The  n«*d  for  new  legal  ftutborlty.  In- 
creMad  peoAltles,  staffing,  and  funding  to 
Insure  compliance. 

Later  today,  testimony  will  be  received  on 
an  oil  pricing  Inquiry  tbe  Investlgatlona 
Subcommittee  has  under  way.  One  facet  of 
the  Subcommittee's  Inveotlgatlon  has  dealt 
with  attempts  to  obtain  the  coats  of  product 
derived  from  foreign  affiliates,  subsidiaries 
and  other  related  corporations.  Obviously,  If 
we  were  able  to  ascertain  costs,  we  could 
determine  whether  the  Allocation  Aet  is  being 
violated  In  such  brokerage  sales. 

In  one  case,  the  Subcommittee  requested 
voluntarily,  and  then  by  subpoena,  the  cost 
records  of  a  brokerage  company  and  Its  for- 
eign affiliate  which  sold  or  traded  7B  mlUlon 
gallons  of  gasoline.  That  company  told  Sub- 
committee staff  that  it  was  unable  to  provide 
us  with  such  Information.  I  understood  that 
now  they  may  bo  willing  to  do  so.  We  hope 
to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  on  this  matter 
today.  Specifically,  we  want  to  see  If  there 
Is  true  arm's-length  dealing  between 
affiliates. 

Ststucxnt  or  Bknator  PAMIftN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  w«  once  again 
seem  to  be  headed  down  that  deadend  path 
attempting  to  punish  the  energy  Industry 
at  the  very  time  we  most  need  to  work  with 
this  Industry  to  solve  our  problems. 

Why  U  It  that  we  have  to  keep  taking  a 
negative  approach?  I  Just  cannot  tinderstand 
It. 

Why  cant  we  start  trying  to  bring  about 
more  production  so  that  we  can  help  con- 
sumers and  tbe  energy-reliant  businesses 
which  have  had  trouble? 

Iti.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  you  have  not 
been  more  flexible  in  your  negotiations  with 
the  Administration  regarding  the  redrafting 
of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  You  aay  you 
want  to  go  forward  with  legislation,  and  so 
do  I,  but  because  of  your  inflexibility  re- 
garding the  unemployment  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  pricing  provision,  the  stripper  well 
provision,  the  data  reporting  provision,  and 
the  protection  of  franchlsed  dealers  provi- 
sion, the  negotiations  were  unsuccessfully 
concluded  and  we  are  faced  with  a  bill  full 
of  Inflrmities.  It  now  appears  that  Instead  of 
moving  forward  with  reeponsible  legislation, 
this  committee  is  ofT  on  another  exercise  of 
demagoguery  and  a  continued  search  for 
scapegoats. 

Let  me  focus  briefly  on  the  pricing  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  sent  tbe  preciirsor  of  this 
bill,  S.  3S89,  back  to  conference  because  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  price  rebate  provision. 
The  Senate  sustained  a  presidential  veto  of 
A  later  conference  version  of  the  bill  because 
a  large  number  of  senators  felt  that  tbe  price 
rollback  provision  and  many  other  provisions 
were  totally  lacking  In  merit.  Yet  tbe  Chair- 
man Insists  upon  beating  this  dead  horse 
over  and  over  again.  He  has  a  psychological 
aversion  to  tbe  marketplace  and  constantly 
refers  to  It  as  an  outmoded,  nineteenth 
century  Institution. 

ttr.  Obalrman.  It's  the  marketplace  that 
has  made  America  great,  and  to  continue 
to  tinker  with  It  In  the  case  of  oil  price 
regulation  Is  self-defeating. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Administration 
wltneoaes  today  will  verify  that  existing  legal 
mechanisms  provide  them  all  tbe  opportu- 
nity tbey  need  to  regulate  prices,  that  their 
objective  is  to  return  to  a  free  market  sltoa- 
tlon  In  energy,  and  that  the  stripper  well 
•xemptlon  passed  two  times  by  the  Congress 
Is  viable  and  need  not  be  repealed.  Addition- 
ally, I  anticipate  that  the  Administration  will 
highlight  Doany  of  the  other  Infirmities  of  the 
warmed-over  Energy  Etaiergency  BUI. 

The  Chaibmait.  The  Chair  will  Just  ob- 
serve that  If  this  Is  demagoguery,  then  the 
FBO   le   involved   In  demagoguery,   because 


Xb»f  are  Investigating  the  very  thing  we  are 
talking  about. 

Senator  Fainnir.  They  are  doing  a  Job 
which  could  be  done  without  cluttering  up 
their  activities  by  this  legislation. 

The  OHAnucAir.  So  you  think  that  the 
American  people  are  not  entitled  to  know 
whattiar  the  law  Is  being  violated  and 
wbethar  sktillduggery  Is  going  on?  That 
tfiould  be  irlthheld,  should  It? 

Senator  TAjnrm.  I  think  the  FEO  Is  going 
forward  with  investlgaUon  and  you  admit 
they  are,  and  so 

The  CHAiaicAif .  Is  that  demagoguery? 

Senator  Fakkin.  It  certainly  is  not  be- 
cause tbey  are  going  forward  with  It  on  an 
obJecUve  basis,  to  try  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

The  Chaikmax.  Is  It  demagoguery  for  the 
Congr—  to  find  out  whether  the  law  Is 
being  oompUed  with,  Senator? 

Senator  Tutmut.  It  Is  demagoguery  for  us 
to  use  this  means  of 

The  CHAntMAM.  What  means  do  you  sug- 
gest. Senator? 

Senator  FAmnK.  The  means  I  suggest  Is 
letting  the  Administration  go  forward  with 
what  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  You 
have  stated  that  tbey  have  already  started 
an  Investigation,  It  has  been  publicized  that 
they  have  Information  that  Is  being  made 
available  to  the  public,  and  I  feel  that  they 
will  do  their  Job  If  we  let  them  do  It. 

The  CHAOUCAif.  Well,  I  will  let  the  public 
decide  whether  we  are  embarked  on  some- 
thing that  Is  negative  and  whether  It  Is  dem- 
agoguery. I  think  as  the  facts  come  out 
here,  some  people  might  regret  that  state- 
ment. 

Senator  FAmnKr.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
be. 

The  CBAiaMAN.  Well,  I  say  we  have  got  the 
Investigating  Committee  aspect  of  this.  The 
Senator  may  not  know  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  looking  Into.  And  this  Is  a  Joint 
meeting.  I  Just  call  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention. 


Statxvxmt  or  Skhator  Haksxn 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  let  me  say  that 
I  think  a  closer  examination  of  the  record 
possibly  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
of  us  to  make  will  disclose  that  tbe  profits 
of  the  multinational  oil  companies  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  alluded 
have  ctym/B  not  from  a  exploitation  of  a  slt- 
iiatlon  In  the  United  States,  they  have  not 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  American  con- 
Biuners  here,  but  rather  have  come  from 
sales  of  their  products  abroad. 

A  very  small  part,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  the  oil  that  Is  produced  In  the  Mid- 
dle Bast— ^  should  not  say  a  very  small  part, 
but  a  small  part — comes  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Most  of  the  profit  that  has  re- 
sulted In  what  some  characterize  as  exorbi- 
tant profits  of  the  major  oil  companies  re- 
sults from  their  sales  to  other  coiuitrles, 
not  to  sales  In  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  all  sorts  of  wit- 
nesses who  could  be  heard,  whose  advice  I 
think  we  should  consider.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  everyone  present  here  this 
morning  what  Dr.  Stauffer,  Research  Asso- 
ciate for  the  Center  for  Middle  Eastern 
Studies.  Harvard  University,  had  to  say  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Stauffer: 

"Thus  far  our  equipment  for  controlling 
and  monitoring  prices  has  been  imperfect 
at  best.  Tbe  more  areas  we  try  to  become  In- 
volved in,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  create 
all  sorts  of  complex,  hidden  costs  and  dis- 
ruptions. So  precedent  of  this  sort  I  would 
regard  as  ultimately  being  undesirable  and 
possibly  dangerous." 

I  quote  from  the  Energy  Economics  Di- 
vision of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  They 
say:  "Oleariy  In  terms  of  the  wot'ld's  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  for  petroleum,  tbe  In- 
dtistrys  earnings  are  possibly  not  excessive. 
On  tiM  contrary,  they  are  still  subnormal 


Unless  tbey  can  be  Improrad  In  the  VMn 
ahead,  the  world  is  faced  with  the  pro^Mct 
of  a  devastating  shortage  of  petrolexim,  so 
there  Is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  costs.  ThKj 
must  be  paid  If  there  la  to  be  enough 
petroleum." 

Because  my  distinguished  colleague,  tta* 
Senator  from  Oregon,  has  Just  arrived,  I  win 
remove  these  books  (Indicating)  very  shortly 
but  I  thought  It  might  be  helpful  for 
people  to  know  that  S.  Res.  46,  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Study,  we  have  had  76 
days  of  hearings.  These  are  the  volumes  of 
the  testimony  that  was  part  of  those  76  days 
of  hearlnga.  And  it  Is  part  of  the  reastm,  I 
am  sure,  mat  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  T.ftiH«ittn^  the  Chairman  of  the  Flnanet 
Committee,  had  this  to  say  recently  when 
he  was  Interviewed  downtown. 

Tha  question  asked  by  Jim  Collins  was. 
"There  have  been  suggestions  by  some  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  that  a  single  Senate  Com- 
mittee or  a  Joint  committee  be  establlshad  to 
deal  with  all  facts  of  energy.  Do  you  favor 
that  approach?" 

And  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  the  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Finance  Committee,  said:  "No,  I 
do  not.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  enough  ex- 
pertise in  any  one  committee  to  deal  with 
all  of  the  facts  of  the  energy  problem. 
Frankly,  without  meaning  to  be  personal, 
tbe  Senate  Interior  Committee  appointed  a 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  over  two  yean 
ago" — I  think  the  Senator  misspoke  himself, 
he  should  have  said  three — "and  I  have  not 
seen  one  piece  of  legislation  recommended  by 
that  committee  which  would  increase  do- 
mestic production  of  energy." 

"If  they  have  suggestions  In  the  tax  area, 
or  on  import  {>olicy,  let  them  make  them 
and  I  will  drc^  everything  to  schedule  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  right  away.  What 
they  have  showed  me  on  excess  profits  so  far 
Indicates  a  frightening  lack  of  knowledge 
and  expertise.  They  did  not  even  want  the 
help  of  tbe  expert  staffs  we  have  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  do  not  agree 
with  your  logic.  I  admire  your  persistence 
In  tbe  re-lntroductlon  of  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  I  note  that  Secretary  Simon  in 
testifying  yesterday  said,  as  he  and  the 
President  have  said  before,  that  they  want 
"only  a  limited  power  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency shortages  and  called  on  Congress  to 
concentrate  Instead  on  helping  the  nation 
become  self-sufficient  in  energnr-" 

Mr.  Chaliman,  you  may  have  noticed  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  a  few  days 
ago  that  expressed  some  views  that  I  heart- 
ily endorse  and  would  like  to  repeat  In 
stmuneu-y: 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence by  1980  and  get  this  coimtry  from 
over  the  barrel  of  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oU  or  the  high  price  and  blackmail 
of  any  foreign  source,  we  need  to  do  only 
one  thing,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
It  in  a  few  words,  and  I  quote:  "To  achieve 
the  objectives  of  Project  Independence  the 
government  has  to  do  only  one  thing — get 
out  of  the  way." 

The  editorial  observed  that  the  energy  in- 
dustries do  not  need  an  economic  hand  by 
government,  the  subsidies,  tariffs,  or  federal 
corporations,  and  certainly  not  price  roll- 
backs or  more  price  ceilings.  The  Washing- 
ton Star-News  in  an  editorial  last  evening 
also  urged  Congress  to  let  things  alone. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  editorial, 
which  warned  that  the  energy  dilemma  1> 
not  over,  said,  and  I  quote:  "Congrew 
shoxild  resist  the  political  Impulse  toward 
hasty  price  control  devices  that  could  im- 
peril tbe  accelerating  drive  for  new  domesde 
oil  supplies.  What  we  now  have  Is  some  mild 
relief,  not  a  solution." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  support  Secretary 
Slnson,  the  President,  and  the  Washington 
Star-News  in  resisting  the  political  Impulse 
toward  hasty  price  control  devices  that  could 
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«nd  most  certainly  will  Imperil  the  accelerat- 
ing drive  for  new  domestic  oil  supplies. 

Section  128  of  this  bill,  Petrolevmi  Prlos 
Oontiol  Authority,  not  only  repeals  the 
■tripper  well  amendment  that  was  enacted 
In  two  separate  laws,  but  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  attempting  to  repeal  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  energy  mess 
we  are  now  In  Is  the  well  head  price  control 
of  natural  gas.  And  if  anything  should  be 
repealed,  it  should  be  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1964,  that  said  that  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  should  Include  Federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  conomerce  at 
the  well  head. 

Another  Interesting  article  In  the  Star- 
News  last  evening  was  about  Canadian  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  prices.  It  said  the  dis- 
puted price  of  Canadian  crude  at  the  well 
head  had  been  set  at  $8.50  a  barrel.  That  is 
about  the  average,  I  believe,  of  the  present 
price  of  U.S.  crude  with  stripper  well  oil  and 
new  oil  which  Is  about  25  percent  of  our 
domestic  production,  added  In,  selling  at  a 
higher  price  and  the  old  oil  at  $5.25. 

The  article  also  said  that  the  Canadian 
government  was  using  tbe  revenues  from  ex- 
port sales  to  the  United  States — they  add  on. 
Incidentally,  the  Canadians  do,  a  $6.90  export 
tax  on  the  $6.50  well  head  price — to  reduce 
the  price  of  imports  In  Canada's  eastern 
provinces. 

Moreover,  the  article  continued,  the  Cana- 
dian government  Is  committed  to  pricing 
natural  gas  at  its  commodity  value,  that  is. 
Its  true  relationship  to  the  new  high  prices 
for  oil.  rather  than  on  the  cost  of  production 
basis  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  used 
to  keep  natural  gas  priced  at  artificially  low 
levels.  So  we  can  expect  the  Canadian  natural 
gas  we  are  using  to  rise  In  price  propor- 
tionately with  the  oil  price  rise. 

For  those  who  believe  that  government  ac- 
tions should  replace  the  marke^aoe.  Sec- 
tion 128  of  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  protecting  the  American  consumer.  It 
should  also  apply  to  Canadian  oil  and  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Commerce  could  put 
Canadian  gas  under  FPC  regulation. 

I  miist  say  the  Chairman  is  persistent  and 
I  believe  there  are  those  of  us  who  were  able 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us  once  more.  It  may  stUl  appear 
to  some  that  this  bill  makes  good  politics; 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  it 
is  poor  economics. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Statkmxnt  or  Senator  Bucklkt 
Frankly,  I  think  it  Is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress emerged  from  its  economic  fairyland 
and  started  to  deal  with  the  real  world.  Our 
experience  with  wage  and  price  controls  and 
with  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  should 
have  taught  us  by  now  that  the  best  way  to 
create  shortages  and  economic  havoc  is  to 
barge  forward  In  blind  disregard  of  elemen- 
tary economic  laws  that  experience  has 
proven  time  and  again  will  not  yield  to  acts 
of  Congress,  however  well  intended.  If  inter- 
national oil  companies  are  rigging  prices  In 
violation  of  the  law,  let  them  be  prosecuted; 
but  let  us  not  react  with  Ill-conceived  bills 
that  will  prove  nonproductive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  are  pursuing  a  blind  alley  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  latest  proposal  for  arbi- 
trary controls  on  petroleum  prices.  If  It  Is 
nevertheless  the  decision  of  the  committee  to 
continue  with  its  considaratlon,  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  have  once  again  purely  perfunc- 
tory hearings  on  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance. I  refer  ipeciflcally  to  the  hearings 
OP  the  rollback  provisiona  of  tbe  vetoed  En- 
ygy  Emergency  BUI,  in  which  the  unanlmotis 
recommendation  of  the  panel  of  expert  econ- 
omists summoned  to  testify  was  totally  ig- 
noed.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  for  us  to  substi- 
tute preconception  for  economic  experience 
and  fact. 


I  hope  Section  128  will  be  allowed  to  have  a 
most  thorough  scrutiny  by  witnesses  compe- 
tent to  examine  all  of  Its  ramifications. 

St«txmxnt  or  BSMATOB  McClttbz 

Just  a  very  brtef  comment  because  two 
things  emerge  from  the  discussions  that  were 
preliminary  to  this  hearing,  one  of  which  was 
the  understanding  that  was  conveyed  by 
public  statements  that  there  would  be  no 
attempt  to  ralnq>oae  a  price  rollback.  And 
then  examination  of  Section  128  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  Indicate  that  it  is  even  more 
of  a  price  rollback  than  was  In  the  Confer- 
ence Report  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  stistalned  by  the  Congress. 

Unless  you  assume  the  President  Is  going 
to  exercise  authority  to  establish  ceilings 
that  are  above  current  levels.  In  which  event 
Section  128  emerges  not  as  any  attempt  to 
regulate  price  but  simply  to  put  the  oldest 
pricing  upon  the  Administration,  I  think 
either  of  those  two  results  Is  unacceptable 
excursion  into  partisan  politics  at  a  time 
when  we  ought  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to 
fundamental  problems. 

There  are  some  serious  charges  that  have 
been  levied  against  various  segments  of  tbe 
energy  Industry  with  respect  to  pricing  poli- 
cies. On  Monday  of  this  week  this  Conunlttee 
Print  was  first  made  available  to  us,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  have  a  hearing  today  with 
regard  to  Section  128.  At  that  time,  I  asked 
the  Chairman  what  witnesses  would  be 
called  that  might  shed  light  upon  those 
charges.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony 
which  will  be  elicited  this  morning  from  the 
Administration  and  tbe  other  witness  who  Is 
on  tbe  witness  list  with  regard  to  the  charges 
that  have  been  made,  and  I  hope  that  the 
charges  can  be  either  substantiated  or  laid 
to  rest,  because  this  hearing  could  have  a 
constructive  effect  If  Indeed  It  does  shed  any 
light  upon  the  charges  which  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  obstruct 
this  hearing  In  any  way,  shape  or  form,  but 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  assume  that  because 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  this 
matter  have  taken  some  time  to  make  an 
opening  statement.  But  If  there  has  been  any 
waste  of  tbe  time  of  this  committee,  it  has 
been  because  there  are  some  people  who  are 
slow  learners.  But  this  Congress  is  not  about 
to  stand  still  for  actions  In  law  that  would 
destroy  the  efforts  to  Increase  supplies  to 
protect  the  American  consumers  by  the 
lowest  possible  prices  In  the  marketplace, 
by  making  available  the  energy  that  keeps 
the  wheels  of  Industry  going  so  that  our 
men  and  women  have  Jobs. 

I  think  If  there  Is  any  message  that  ought 
to  come,  it  ought  to  be  let  us  abandon  these 
efforts  to  find  a  scapegoat  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  finding  answers  to  the 
problems. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Statement  or  Senator  Bartlett 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  the  last  several 
months  qmte  frustrating  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  dealing  with  the  basic 
problem  of  shortages.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  we  have  had  a  short  position  In  energy 
for  a  long  time.  This  was  foreseeable  and  It 
was  foreseen  and  so  advised  the  Congress. 
This  committee  has  been  concerned  vrith 
the  matter  for  three  years  pltia,  but  it  has 
not  seen  fit  to  eittier  introduce  ot  to  recom- 
mend approaches  or  bUls  to  deal  with  the 
supply  side  to  Increase  the  supplies  other 
than  the  long  term  of  research  and  de- 
velopment which  Is  long  In  the  future,  and 
there  has  been  a  position  taken  on  the 
stripper  weU  amendment  Which  has  very 
definitely  opened  up  a  small  element  of  free 
enterprise  which  this  bill  would  close  and 
eliminate. 
There  has  been  very  little  progress  made  In 


this  area.  It  is  discouraging  becaiise  this 
bill,  woxild  discourage  domestic  production. 
The  introduction  of  the  rollback  provision 
before  reduced  the  amount  of  activity  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  It  Is  most  urgent  for  the 
Industry  to  Increase  the  activity  and  the 
major  companies  for  that  matter  In  this 
country,  and  along  comes  this  bill  which  has 
a  celling  on  the  price  and  requires  the  cell- 
ing be  set. 

If  the  celling  is  so  good,  then  why  havent 
we  seen  fit  to  see  tbe  answer  to  a  teacher 
crisis  which  we  had  several  years  ago  with 
a  celling  on  salaries?  Would  that  produce 
HMjre  teachers?  I  do  not  believe  so.  Why  is 
it  the  Banking  Conunlttee  has  seen  fit  noX  to 
continue  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act?  Is 
this.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  because  the  ex- 
perience has  been  that  ceilings,  price  con- 
trols, have  led  to  additional  shortages,  have 
not  increased  the  supply? 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  make  us 
more  reliant  upon  higher  foreign  prices  and 
VTOUld  encourage  the  further  exportation  of 
our  taduBtrl&l  growing  capacity  which  was 
exported  nearly  four  years  up  to  the  70'8,  In 
order  to  obtain  cheap  foreign  oil.  And  to  do  it 
again  at  this  time  and  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  production  upon  which 
we  would  have  to  be  more  reliant  and  higher 
prices,  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

It  also  seems  odd  that  much  of  the  Inifor- 
mation  contained  In  this  bill  includes  tbe 
energy  Information,  pricing,  taxation,  un- 
employment Impact,  Emergency  Allocation 
Act,  oversight,  and  trust  aspects,  which  are 
either  in  other  bills  or  which  are  the  property 
of  other  conunlttees.  But  when  It  comes  to 
suggestions  that  we  take  action  In  the  area 
of  natural  gas,  which  I  have  made  several 
times,  I  have  been  given  the  answer  that  it 
is  not  the  property  of  this  committee,  it 
would  not  be  the  proper  function. 

We  have  not  even  seen  fit  in  this  commit- 
tee to  make  recommendations  and  yet  I 
would  add  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  staff 
of  this  committee  has  more  knowledge  on 
natural  gas  than  we  do. 

It  seems  In  Congress  every  committee  has 
a  subcommittee  on  energy,  but  none  of  them. 
Including  this  committee.  Is  sufficiently 
engaged  In  how  we  get  from  here  to  there, 
Including  the  shortages,  to  a  period  of  suffl- 
ciency.  And  until  we  decide  that  In  addi- 
tion to  Investigation  of  the  energy  Indtistry 
that  we  also  need  to  engage  ourselves  in  how 
do  we  Increase  our  supply,  and  then  how  do 
we  also  Intelligently  reduce  our  use. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  means  of 
conservation  discusses  the  very  wasteful  use 
of  energy.  I  certainly  believe  In  conserva- 
tion. I  have  practiced  that  and  I  made  a 
number  of  recommendations,  economy  car 
and  others,  over  a  year  ago.  But  I  certainly 
am  strongly  opposed  to  violating  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  of  production  of  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  production.  Ana 
then  It  is  particularly  notable  that  we  want 
to  wastefully  use  oil  from  wells  which  would 
cause  economic  loss  and  the  loss  of  oil  at  a 
time  that  vra  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
production  from  Elk  Hills,  which  could  be 
produced  at  mer's  or  way  below  mer's  and 
still  increase  the  production. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  being  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  conunltment  that  Con- 
gress has  made  to  conservation.  We  do  be- 
lieve in  usurping  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  frustrated  and 
I  am  hoping  that  we  can  change  our  direc- 
tion and  approach  the  problem  more  dlrectlv 
and  more  for  the  benefit  short  term  and  long 
term  of  the  American  citizen  and  consumer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  chairman's  logic, 
I  admire  his  persistence  in  the  relntro- 
ductlon  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act. 

I  note  that  Secretary  Simon  in  testify- 
ing recently  said,  as  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  said  before,  that  they  wanted 
only  limited  power  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency shortages  and  called  on  Congress 
to  concentrate  Instead  on  helping  the 
Nation  become  self-sufficient  in  energy. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  no- 
ticed a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  a 
few  days  ago  that  expressed  some  views 
that  I  heartily  endorse  and  would  like 
to  repeat  here  In  simimary. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project 
Independence  by  1980  and  get  this  coun- 
try from  over  the  barrel  of  dependence 
on  Middle  East  oil  or  the  supply  and  price 
blackmail  of  any  foreign  source,  we  need 
to  do  only  one  thing  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  it  in  a  few  words: 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  Project  In- 
dependence, the  Qovernmont  has  to  do  only 
one  thing,  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  editorial  observed  that  the  energ>' 
industries  do  not  need  economic  activ- 
ism by  Oovernment;  the  subsidies,  tar- 
iffs, or  Federal  corporations  and  cer- 
tainly not  price  roUback.s  or  more  price 
ceilings. 

The  WasJilngton  Star-News  in  an  edi- 
torial also  urged  Congress  to  let  tilings 
alone. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  edi- 
torial which  warned  that  the  energj* 
dilemma  Is  not  over  said; 

Furthermore,  Ckuigresa  should  reolat  the 
political  ImpulM  toward  baety  price  coa- 
trol  devices  that  oouJd  ImperU  the  accelera- 
ting drive  for  n«w  domesttc  oil  supplies. 
What  we  have  now  Is  some  mild  relief  not  a 
solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  support  Sec- 
retary Simon,  the  President  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  in  resisting  the 
political  impulse  toward  hasty  price  con- 
trol devices  that  could,  and  most  cer- 
tainly will.  Imperil  the  accelerating  drive 
for  new  domestic  oil  supplies. 

Section  128  of  the  original  bill  was  de- 
leted. That  secUon,  which  wlU  probably 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  not  only 
repeals  the  stripjjer  well  amendment 
that  was  enacted  in  two  separate  laws 
but  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  attempting 
to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  energy 
mess  we  are  In  Is  the  wellhead  price  con- 
trol of  natural  gas  and  If  anything 
should  be  repealed  It  should  be  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  19S4  that  said 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  should  include  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  natural  ga«  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  at  the  wellhead. 

Another  Interesting  article  to  the  Star- 
News  recently  was  about  Canadian  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  prices.  It  said  the 
disputed  price  of  Canadian  crude  at  the 
wellhead  had  been  set  at  $6.70  per  barrel. 
That  is  about  the  average.  I  believe,  of 
the  present  price  of  U.S.  crude  with  strip- 


per well  oil  and  new  oil,  about  2b  percent 
of  pnxtuctlon.  selling  at  a  higher  price 
and  "old"  oU  at  $5^5. 

The  article  also  said  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  was  using  the  reve- 
nues from  export  sales  to  the  United 
States  to  reduce  Uie  price  of  imports  in 
Canada's  Eastern  provinces.  The  Ca- 
nadians add  on  a  $4  export  tax  making 
the  price  at  the  U.S.  border  $10.70.  about 
the  same  as  the  OPEC  price. 

Moreover,  the  article  continued,  the 
Canadian  Government  Is  committed  to 
pricing  natural  gas  at  its  "commodity 
value,"  that  is,  its  true  relationship  to  the 
new,  high  prices  for  oil,  rather  than  on 
the  cost  of  production  basis  the  Federal 
Porwer  Commission  has  used  to  keep  U.S. 
natural  gas  priced  at  artificially  lo'.v 
leveLs.  So  we  can  expect  the  Canadian 
nat;iral  gas  we  are  using  to  rise  in  price 
proportionally  with  the  oil  price  rise.  It 
is  already  considerably  higher  than  UJ5. 
gas. 

For  those  who  believe  that  Govern- 
ment action  should  replace  the  market 
place.  Section  128  of  this  bill  would  not 
go  far  enough  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  It  should  also  apply  to 
Canadian  oil,  and  perhaps  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  could  put  Canadian  gas 
under  FPC  regulation. 

I  must  say  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  is 
persistent  and  I  believe  those  of  us  who 
sxttceeded  in  sustaining  the  President's 
veto  of  the  other  Energy  Emergency  Act 
because  of  price  rollbacks  again  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

It  may  still  appeal  to  some  that  this 
bill  make.<?  good  politics;  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  It  is  poor 
econoDXlcs. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   cp.ll    be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  letter  from  William  E.  Simon, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office — and  he  now  has  been  ele- 
vated to  a  different  task — dated  May  6. 
1974.  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Rkcohd, 
I  think  It  might  be  constructive  if  we 
would  read  the  letter  so  that  we  can  em- 
phasize the  polnta  be  makes  in  his  letter. 
I'he  letter  written  by  him.  dated  May  6. 
1974.  \m  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackbow).  I  want  to  read  the 
letter  in  Its  entirety.  It  states: 

It  U  expected  that  8.  8367.  tba  Standby 
Sawgr  Xmargency  AuthorltlM  Act.  wUl  soon 
be  debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  There  are 
several  provlslona  of  that  blU  as  rei>orte<l 
whlob  are  of  concern  to  the  administration. 
John  O.  SawhlU  bae  written  you  regarding 
tblsMU. 

I  iPonld.  bowever,  like  to  mention  speclfl- 
cally  two  Important  matters  relating  to  8. 
9367.  Tour  additional  rtewt  In  the  oom- 
ralttee'i  report  on  the  bill  indicate  that  ymi 
Intend  to  o(T«r  an  amendment  Imposing  prtee 
controls    on    crude    oil.    Senator    HAflKK.L'8 


views  Indicate  his  inte:Ulon  to  svipport  re- 
peal of  the  stripper  weU  exemption.  I  urge 
reconsideration  of  these  proposals,  for  I  feel 
both  of  these  measures,  If  enacted,  would  be 
detrimental  to  a  new  strong  VS.  effort  to 
attain  self-sufflclency  In  energy. 

Legislatively  Imposed  low  prices  for  crude 
oU  would  act  as  a  disincentive  for  domestic 
energy  companies  to  invest  In  VS.  oU  ex- 
ploratlon  and  downstream  activities,  and 
given  the  current  foreign  prices,  there  would 
be  an  Incentive  for  American  companies  to 
malce  investments  abroad  in  order  to  earn 
the  needed  returns  on  capital  Investments. 
A  result  would  be  to  hinder  the  construc- 
tion of  much-needed  refluery  capacity.  As 
of  Juiuary  1974,  domestic  refinery  capacity  of 
about  14  million  barrels  per  day  lagged  be- 
hind total  demand  for  defined  products  of 
over  17  million  barrels  per  day. 

A  further  result  would  be  to  place  in  im- 
mediate Jeopardy  further  recovery  of  crude 
oU  by  operators  of  stripper  wells.  In  1973, 
about  13  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction resulted  from  stripper  wells,  which 
produce  10  barrels  per  day  or  less.  Economic 
Incentives  have  contributed  to  the  leveling- 
off  of  the  decline  in  domestic  crude  produc- 
tion and  such  incentives  wlU  continue  to 
provide  operators  with  the  impetus  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  at  least  1.1  million  barrels 
per  day  from  stripper  wells. 

Oas  production  and  the  development  of 
syutbetJo  fuels  for  the  future  would  decline 
under  leglslatively-lmpoeed  price  controls. 
Further,  lower  crude  oil  prices  result  in  a 
decreased  level  of  exploration  and  when  do- 
mestic drilling  decllnee,  much  needed  nat- 
ural gas  found  In  aseoclatlon  with  crude 
oU  Is  unavailable.  Moreover,  the  price  of 
crude  oU  must  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment In  large  scale,  long-term  replace- 
ment supplies  In  the  form  ot  synthetics,  such 
as  gasified  coal. 

Attempts  to  measure  the  actual  relation- 
ship between  price  on  the  one  hand  and 
supply  and  demand  on  the  other  Is  still  • 
very  imprecise  science.  Domestic  oU  pro- 
duction does  suffer  most  from  low  crude  oU 
prices  and  efforts  to  continue  sound  coa- 
senation  are  also  hampered.  Ultimately,  the 
American  consumer  pays  the  price.  Increased 
domestic  production  employed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  sound  energy  conservation  will  re- 
duce foreign  oU  imports  and  the  consequent 
burden  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  tha 
nation's  security. 

Since  1970.  UJ3.  oU  Imports  have  grown 
considerably.  In  that  year,  FOB  Imports  ol 
oil  were  3.6  million  barrela  per  day  and  cost 
$2.9  billion.  By  1973,  Imports  had  reached 
6.7  million  barrels  per  day  and  cost  the  na- 
tion 98.1  billion.  The  Increased  prices  for 
foreign  Me.,  0«SC>  oU  might  bring  the 
1974  FOB  US.  oil  Import  bill,  for  6.7  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  to  $23.2  billion. 

Last  month,  for  example,  the  UJ8.  balance 
of  trade  returned  to  a  deficit  position.  VB. 
exports  lagged  TT.B.  Imports  by  $171.3  million, 
largely  due  to  Increaaed  cost*  of  oil  Imported. 
The  best  means  of  reversing  this  deficit  k 
to  produce  more  domestic  energy.  Artificial- 
ly lowering  oil  prices  will  re^lt  in  an  in- 
crease of  both  our  oil  Imports  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit.  Should  such  Imbalances 
significantly  increaae.  the  world  monetary 
Impact  could  become  severe.  This  cycle  must 
be  avoided. 

American  exports  of  capital  goods  and 
farm  products  wlU  not  be  able  to  entirely 
compensate  for  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
oil  Imports.  In  the  long  mn.  the  American 
consumer  will  mfler  more  from  great  in- 
creases In  the  oil  Import  costs  than  he  would 
under  higher  domestto  prices.  If  ezl<ttng  oil 
prloee  are  legislatively  rolled  back,  or  oeUlng* 
are  Unpoeed  on  oU  prices,  the  absence  of  $ 
prloe  rteHgned  to  Insure  auiDclent  domeetts 
oU  exploration  might  keep  don^aatto  pro- 
duction from  staying  at  the  exlatlng  level  of 
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woductlon  or  growing  to  the  necessary  level 

HT  1080. 

A  greater  level  of  domestic  production  will 
ndnce  the  nation's  level  of  dependence  on 
oil  from  foreign  souroes,  and  move  the  US. 
toward  Project  Independence's  goal  of  self- 
loffldency  in  energy.  Rellanoe  on  domestlo 
fougy  can  keep  the  UB.  from  being  placed 
in  a  poeltton  where  potentially  hoetUe  eup- 
oUArs  can  endanger  our  economic  eecurlty 
Ind  circumscribe  our  laUtude  In  foreign 
noUcT  Further.  lncre«wd  VB.  Imports  may 
Ltowstben  the  pow«r  of  the  OPK3  cartel, 
natoo  potentUUy  places  the  U.S.  directly  In 
oompetltlon  with  the  other  OBCD  countries 
for  scarce  energy  BuppUea.  ...     ^  .. 

To  summarue.  a  legislatively  directed 
orlce  celling  on  domeetlc  crude  oU  price*  or 
sVepeal  of  the  stripper  weU  exemption  oould : 

(1)  cause  further  export  of  X7.S.  capital; 

(3)  decrease  TIB.  refinery  expansion; 

3)  decrease  VB.  etrtpper  weU  production; 

(4)  decrease  VB.  natoral  gas  prodnotlon: 
(8)  slow  down  development  of  synthetlo 

fnels; 
(8)  reduce  current  production  levels; 

(7)  increase  VB.  balance  of  trade  deficit; 

(81  aggravate  the  world  monetary  attua- 

tton;  and  ___ 

(5)  deter  UJB.  efforts  to  achieve  energy 

■au-eufficlency.  ^ 

for  these  r»ftK>n8  I  respectfully  eeek  yom 
support  in  avoiding  floor  amendments  which 
wovUd  either  Impoao  prtoe  oontrbla  or  repeal 
the  existing  stripper  weU  exemption. 
With  warmest  regards, 

WILLIAM  E.  SmoN. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  and 
the  end  of  the  letter. 

I  think  Secretary  Simon  makes  a  very 
powerful  argument  and  an  unassailable 
case  against  the  kind  of  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  on  the  floor  to  the 
pending  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
attention  to  the  arguments  so  logically 
set  forth  by  Secretary  Simon. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  oi 


a  quorum.  _„       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .,     ^    ,       1. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
80  much  today  about  the  excess  profits 
of  oil  companies,  and  we  are  all  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  try  to  determine 
what  has  actually  happened  and  what 
are  the  facts  involved. 

An  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
Fortune  magazine  explores  the  current 
hullabaloo  about  oil  company  profits. 

Among  the  points  made  by  author 
Carol  J.  Loomis  Is  that  1972  median  oil 
company  profit  return  was  9.4  percent — 
wad  that  year  is  termed  "pretty  grim." 
Even  after  profits  began  to  cUmb  toward 
a  healthy  percentage,  "a  main  reason 
that  the  oU  companies  were  never  pros- 
ecuted as  an  oligopoly  may  have  been 
the  obvious  one.  Tliey  simply  never 
ewned  what  an  olis(H>oly  would  be  ex- 
pected to."  In  addition,  recent  price  In- 
creases for  crude  oil  are  attributed  to 
"one  overwhelming  circumstance:  the 
great  pull  exerted  on  dcsnesUc  prices  ty 
for^gn  crude. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  light  of 
the  need  for  vastly  stewjed  up  domestic 
exploration  and  derelopment  of  crude 


oil,  "the  arguments  for  allowing  price  to 
work  Its  Incentive  are  very  persuasive." 

Mr.  President.  I  ctnnmend  this  article 
to  the  Senate  in  Its  consideration  of 
S.  3267  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  Fortune.  April  187*1 

On.  CoMTAirr  Pkoitts 

(By  Carol  J.  Loomis) 

New  Tork  theatergoers  settling  down 
nightly  to  enjoy  the  much-acclahned  pro- 
duction of  Eugene  O'Neill's  A  Moon  for  the 
Mishegotten  probably  do  not  expect  to  find 
in  that  decades-old  play  a  reminder  of 
today's  energy  crisis.  But  there  It  la,  opening 
the  second  act.  "Down  with  aU  tyranta!" 
bellows  the  character  caUed  PhU  Hogan.  And 
then:  "Ood  damn  Standard  Oil!" 

The  andJencea  love  It;  Invariably  thwe  la 
laughter,  and  aometlmes  applauae.  For  Ho- 
gan'a  curses,  though  aimed  at  a  company 
that  haa  long  since  been  chopped  up  by  the 
antltraat  laws,  catch  the  mood  of  a  lot  of 
Americana  In  1974.  Their  sudden  fury  at  the 
on  oompanlea,  reflected  also  in  hundreds  of 
editorials  and  cartoons,  and  in  a  whole  string 
of  congressional  Inquiries,  Is  centered  on  the 
industry's  proflta.  It  seems  obvious  to  many 
people    that    those    proflta    are    Indecently 

large. 

There  to  at  least  no  question  about  their 
largeness.  In  1978,  the  year  in  which  the  U.8. 
began  to  run  short  of  fuel,  the  net  proflta  of 
the  twenty-femr  largest  U.S.  oU  companies 
showed  a  median  increase  of  53  percent  over 
1972.  And  the  Increases  are  stUl  coming 
along.  This  month,  with  the  gas  ahortage 
likely  to  be  stUl  critical,  the  Induatry  wUl 
begin  to  repcfft  first-quarter  results  apt  to 
compare  handsomely  with  thoec  of  1973, 
Profits  WlU  be  up  even  though  the  Induatry, 
for  lack  of  crude  oU,  la  producing  amaller 
quantltlee  of  gaaolUie,  heating  oU,  and  other 
finished  products  than  it  did  laat  year.  In 
other  words,  aa  one  UJB.  Senator  put  It  re- 
cently, the  Industry  la  "seUlng  leaa  but 
making  more." 

Which  BtUl  leaves  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  profits  are  Indecent.  How. 
in  fact,  should  one  think  about  thoee  profits? 
Do  they  constitute  an  Impossible,  uncon- 
scionable windfall— «  crime,  for  which  a  fit- 
ting punishment  might  be  heavy  taxation  of 
the  oU  companies,  or  their  dismemberment, 
or  even  natlonaUzatlon?  Or  should  we  view 
the  profits  aa  a  rather  extraordinary  pteM  of 
good  news— as  a  sign  that  the  Induatry  wlU, 
after  all,  have  the  means  to  help  the  country 
move    toward    aelf-aulBclency   In   energy? 

There  are  no  definitive  answers  to  theee 
questions— or,  rather,  each  answer  haa  a  cer- 
tain validity  to  it.  To  better  appreciate  thla 
paradoxical  state  of  affairs,  it  wUl  pay  to  get 
a  perspective  on  the  trend  of  oU-lndustry 
profits  in  recent  years,  and  also  on  the  rea- 
sons for  their  recent  explosion. 

THOSE    BOmiNG    TKAaS 

It  IS  worth  recalling  that  not  too  long 
agty—lndeed,  as  recently  as  1973— the  Indus- 
try's profits  were  capable  of  exciting  little 
but  boredom,  on-company  executives  have 
talked  a  lot  about  those  boring  years  re- 
cently, laboring  to  make  the  case  that  today's 
fancy  profits,  if  they  are  to  be  Judged  fairly, 
must  be  oonaWered  together  with  the  poor 
profits  that  went  before.  Sometimes,  In  these 
descriptions,  the  Induatry  haa  oome  out 
soundmg  lUte  a  long-run  disaster.  That 
would  be  overatattog  the  case;  stUl.  it  is  clear 
that,  by  some  critical  measures,  profits  were 
a  bit  below  par. 

^ai  la  certainly  true  so  far  aa  the  major 
part  of  the  Industry— "Big  Oil."  as  the  car- 
toonlata  now  label  It— is  concerned.  P-ob- 
TUKfa  annual  report  on  the  600  largeat  In- 


dustrial corporations  always  Includes  figures 
shovrtng  rettirn  on  stockholders'  equity,  the 
most  meaningful  profit  Indicator;  and  these 
figures  show  the  oU  Industry  to  have  been 
typically  a  just-below-average  performer.  In 
seven  out  of  the  ten  years  ending  In  1972, 
the  median  return  for  the  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  petroleum-refining  companies  In  the  500 
was  below  the  median  for  the  entire  500.  In 
the  other  three  years,  the  petroleum  group 
was  above  the  average.  In  most  years,  the 
difference  between  the  two  medians  was  not 
enough  to  talk  about.  Even  in  1972,  a  year 
the  industry  tends  to  describe  as  pretty  grim, 
the  median  for  the  whole  600  was  10.3  per- 
cent, the  median  for  oil  fairly  close  behind 
at  9.4  percent.  The  best  return  In  the  indus- 
try that  year  was  Ashland  Oil's  13.5  percent. 
the  worst.  Occidental  Petroleum's  1.3  percent. 
If  these  profita  figures  do  not  suggest  a 
disaster,  they  do  suggest  plainly  that  the  In- 
dustry was  at  least  competitive.  It  was  not 
ejctractlng    anything    like    monopoly    profits 
from  the  pubUc  In  the  years  through  1972. 
Competition  appears  to  have  forced  oU  com- 
panies to  pass  along  to  the  consumer,  through 
lower  prices,  the  tax  benefits  provided  by  the 
depletion  allowance.  Had  the  Industry  some- 
how mansLged  to  keep  these  special  beneflta 
for  itself.  Its  returns  would  Inevitably  have 
been  higher  than  the  Industrial  average. 
A   MODEST  jtertniN   orrsHoax 


Some  other  conspicuous  details  support 
the  notion  of  a  competitive  Industry.  Oaso- 
Une-prlce  wars,  which  plagued  the  industry 
through  1972.  and  even  to  a  small  extent  in 
1973.  were  certainly  consplcuotis  and  worked 
to  chip  away  more  or  less  continually  at  the 
Industry's  refining  and  marketing  margins. 
Another  critical  detaU  concerns  returns  on 
offshore  drilling,  which  appear  to  have  been 
verv  low.  For  example,  Walter  J.  Mead,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Barbara,  has  analyzed  the  suc- 
cess of  oU  companies  in  exploiting  the  rela- 
tively large  offshore  leases  that  they  obtained 
In  1954  and  1955.  and  has  concluded  that  the 
companies  making  the  winning  bids  wUl 
manage  to  earn  only  about  7.5  percent,  before 
taxes,  on  their  Investment. 

Finally,  and  setting  statistics  aside  for  a 
moment,  it  Is  just  obvious  that  one  of  the 
fabled  figures  in  the  folklore  of  busmess,  the 
southwestern  oil  tycoon,  became  a  good  deal 
less  visible  In  the  1960's.  The  Clint  Mur- 
chlsons  and  H.  L.  Hunts,  who  had  built  up 
great  fortunes  In  the  1950's  and  before, 
seemed  to  have  no  succeaaors. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  oil  business 
haa  been  competitive.  Some  who  have  studied 
It  object  that  the  tadustry  is  known  to  en- 
gage regularly  and  matter-of-factly  In  a  raft 
of  practices  that  would  aiiggeat  collualon 
and  might  seem  to  render  comi>etitlon  Im- 
possible. The  oil  companies  aeem  at  tlmea 
to  have  almost  a  patent  on  the  Joint  venture; 
they  have  combined  with  each  other  to  form 
foreign  production  and  marketing  companies, 
to  bid  at  lease  sales,  and  to  own  pipelines. 
The  major  International  companies  have,  of 
course,  collectively  bargained  with  the  Arabs, 
but  In  this  case  It  would  seem  to  b«  obvious 
that  getting  together  is  no  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. "If  we  are  a  cartel,  as  many  people 
claim,"  says  one  oil  executive,  "we  are  either 
a  noble  or  a  .^tupid  cartel." 

There  are  still  other  practices  that  the 
Industry's  critics  view  as  anticompetitive, 
however.  The  companies  swap  oil  back  and 
forth  like  bubble-gum  ceoxIs.  And  for  many 
years,  the  comranles  lobbied  successfully  for 
a  STstem  of  import  controls  that  kept  low- 
priced  foreign  oil  from  entering  the  U.S.  Over 
the  vears.  critics  have  found  In  all  these 
practices  Justification  for  calling  the  oU  com- 
panies—or. sometimes.  Juat  the  majora 
among  them— an  oligopoly.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commisaion,  in  fact,  last  year  charged 
the  industry's  eight  largest  companlee  with 
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being  Just  that,  launching  a  major  suit  to 
cut  them  la  size. 

But  the  Department  of  Justice  has  never 
attacked  the  industry  on  any  such  grounds. 
In  part,  no  doubt,  the  department  was  in- 
hibited by  the  fact  that  the  antitrust  laws 
It  administers  are  well  suited  to  the  pursuit 
of  monopolies,  but  much  less  so  of  oligopo- 
lies. The  political  clout  of  the  oil  industry 
has  long  been  recognized  as  formidable,  and 
that,  too.  may  have  helped  to  fend  off  the 
Antitrust  Division.  In  addition,  the  oil  com- 
panies now  seem  to  have  a  well-defined  for- 
eign-policy role.  Recent  congressional  hear- 
ings have  made  It  clear  that  both  Justice 
and  the  State  Department  were  consulted 
oefore  the  oil  companies  began  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  Arabs,  and  that  both 
supported  the  companies  in  this  role. 

But  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  a  main 
reason  that  the  oU  companies  were  never 
prosecuted  as  an  oligopoly  may  have  been 
the  obvious  one.  They  simply  never  earned 
what  an  oligopoly  would  be  expected  to. 

BTTTEKS  WITH  THE  JJTTKR8 

The  oil  Industry's  negotiations  with  the 
Arabs,  which  led  In  early  1971  to  the  Tehran 
Agreement  and  to  Increased  tax  and  royalty 
payments  by  the  companies,  were  a  dr&matlc 
sign  of  change  in  the  business.  But  the  drama 
did  not  at  first  extend  to  the  companies' 
operating  restilts;  the  Industry  had  been  for 
many  years  in  a  buyers'  market  and  through 
1972  It  stayed  there.  In  1973.  however,  It 
made  a  complete  turn,  moving  Into  a  sellers' 
market  of  enormous  strength. 

Three  circumstances.  In  particular,  brought 
about  the  shift.  First,  demand  for  petroleum 
products  was  fortified  In  1973  by  the  great 
worldwide  economic  boom.  Second,  the  In- 
creased demand  Impinged  on  a  supply  situa- 
tion that  was  uncomfortably  tight,  in  part 
because  U.S.  production  of  crude  oil  had  In 
1970  stopped  climbing  and  begun  to  drop. 
Third,  the  supply  outlook  had  become  fur- 
ther clouded  by  the  posture  of  the  main  Arab 
producing  countries.  New  "participation" 
agreements,  signed  with  the  International 
oil  companies  operating  in  their  lands,  forc- 
ibly conveyed  an  Intention  to  tighten  Arab 
control  over  the  flow  of  oU. 

The  agreements,  effective  January  1,  1973, 
m  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait.  Abu  Dbabl.  and 
Qatar,  made  these  countries  partners  In  the 
production  of  their  own  oil.  Each  country  got 
an  Initial  partnership  interest  of  25  percent, 
with  this  share  scheduled  to  rise  to  51  per- 
cent by  1982.  The  companies  (or  their  affili- 
ates, such  as  Aramco  In  Saudi  Arabia)  kept 
the  reciprocal  interest — I.e.,  76  per  cent  to 
begin  with,  49  percent  eventually.  Prom  the 
countries'  new  share  of  output,  specified  por- 
tions of  oil  were  to  be  sold  back  to  the  com- 
panies. For  this  "buy-back"  oil,  the  compa- 
nies were  to  pay  a  relatively  high  price — a 
price  higher  than  the  oort  to  them  (which 
la  mainly  royalties  and  taxes  paid  to  the 
countries)  of  the  "equity"  oil  they  were  still 
getting  directly. 

All  this  left  the  Internationals  aware  that 
they  had  lost  some  ground  In  the  Mideast 
and  also  apprehensive  about  future  demands 
the  Arabs  might  make.  In  addition,  a  case  of 
the  Jitters  overtook  their  major  customers, 
who  saw  In  these  events  a  reason  to  be 
anxious  about  their  future  supply  of  oil. 
Among  these  customers  were  a  good  many 
large  crude-short  XJ5.  oil  companies.  Be- 
ginning to  May.  when  the  tJ  3.  lifted  the  oll- 
Import  controls  that  had  been  around  for 
nearly  two  decades,  these  companlee  Joined 
the  great  army  of  buyers  who  were  roaming 
the  world  trying  to  tie  up  a  long-term  sup- 
ply of  crude. 

All  these  clrcxunstances — strong  demand, 
tight  supply,  and  anxious  buyers — bad  aome 
predictable  effects.  First  of  aU,  the  market 
price  of  foreign  crude  oU  began  to  rise,  and 
up  with  It  went  the  revenues  of  the  Interna* 
tlonals.  In  some  Important  producing  ooun- 


trles — Venezuela,  for  example — the  rising 
market  price  was  closely  matched  by  In- 
creases In  the  royalties  and  taxes  due  the 
government;  there  the  companies  gained  very 
little  in  profits  per  barrel.  In  the  Mideast, 
there  was  also  some  escalation  of  "posted" 
prices,  on  which  royalties  and  taxes  are  cal- 
ciUated,  to  reflect  the  devaluation  of  the  UJ3. 
dollar.  But  this  escalation  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  rise  in  market  prices — at  least,  it 
did  not  for  a  good  while.  And  so  the  com- 
panies operating  In  the  Mideast  began  to 
make  more  on  each  barrel  of  oil  sold. 

THE  BONANZA  THAT  IUSN't  UlBX 

Consider,  for  example,  the  trend  of  prices 
in  one  major  grade  of  oil,  Saudi,  Arabian 
light.  At  the  beginning  of  1973,  ita  market 
price  was  probably  running  Just  under  93  a 
barrel  (the  figure  must  be  estimated,  for  the 
oil  companies  do  not  reveal  It) ;  at  that  price, 
the  companies  would  have  had  a  profit  of 
about  3fi  cents  per  barrel.  But  by  late  sum- 
mer the  market  price  was  more  like  $335; 
and  that  level  Implied  a  profit  on  equity  and 
buy-back  oil  combined  of  about  80  cents  a 
barrel.  Had  a  company  like  Exxon,  which 
then  had  a  claim  on  three  million  barrels  per 
day  In  the  Mideaat.  managed  to  make  this 
fuU  difference  of  46  oenta  per  barrel,  the  ad- 
dltlcMi  to  profits  every  day  It  did  so  would 
have  amounted  to  (1.35  million  I 

Althoogh  the  company  could  not  have 
made  that  much  for  very  many  days.  It  al- 
most certainly  made  a  lot.  To  some  extent, 
however,  the  additional  profits  did  not  show 
up  In  the  Mideast.  That  is,  much  of  Exxon's 
oil  was  being  transferred  to  its  own  aflUlatee 
at  prices  that  lagged  behind  the  actual  rise 
In  market  price.  This  technicality  gave  the 
afflllatee  what  was  In  .uffect  "cheap"  crude 
and  thus  tended  to  liicrease  their  profits. 
It  is  also  true  that  at  least  some  of  Exxon's 
oil  would  have  been  gtHng  to  customers  on 
long-term  contracts,  and  on  these  the  full 
market  price  probably  oould  not  be  realized. 
Nerertheless,  it  Is  clear  that  In  this  period 
Bxxon  and  other  oU  companies  were  doing 
extraoRltnarlly  well  on  Mideast  crude. 

It  was  too  good  to  last.  By  September, 
each  of  the  four  countries  that  had  only 
recently  signed  new  agreements  had  told 
the  oil  companies  of  their  Intention  to  re- 
negotiate. They  also  proclaimed  their  de- 
tennlnatlon  to  capture  a  much  greater  part 
of  the  market  price  for  themselves,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  let  the  oU  companies  main- 
tain their  recent  level  of  profits  on  Arab  oil. 
In  mid-October,  with  no  new  agreements  yet 
negotiated  and  market  prices  still  rising,  the 
countries  unUaterally  raised  their  posted 
prices.  The  oil  companies'  royalty  and  tax 
costs  were  thus  pushed  nearer  the  market 
price,  and  the  profits  per  barrel  were  re- 
duced. 

By  how  much  were  they  reduced?  This 
turns  out  to  be  a  question  involving  some 
very  special  and  bizarre  considerations.  An- 
other message  from  the  Arabs  In  the  early 
fall  had  concerned  that  buy-back  oil,  which 
was  then  passing  from  the  host  countries  to 
the  companies,  and  from  them  Into  the  mar- 
ket. The  price  of  this  oil,  the  Arabs  said, 
must  be  renegotiated  upward,  to  take  Into 
account  the  sizable  increase  in  market  prices. 
Furthermore,  said  the  Arabs,  the  adjuetment 
of  the  buy-back  prices  could  not  await  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations;  It  would  have 
to  taks  effect  Immediately. 

This  Arab  demand,  on  which  negotiations 
soon  began,  left  the  oil  companies  faced  with 
a  remarkable  situation.  Buy-back  oU  was 
still  coming  to  them,  but  at  a  price  that 
was  completely  up  in  the  air.  What,  then, 
should  they  do  about  figuring  current  prof- 
Its?  If  these  were  to  be  stated  accurately, 
they  must  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  buy- 
back  crude.  But  what  wo«l(t  this  cost  be? 
The  five  U.S.  companies  most  affected  by 


these  problems  —  Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco. 
Standard  of  California,  and  Gulf — do  not  all 
seem  to  have  solved  them  In  exactly  the 
same  way.  Oenerally,  however,  they  made 
efforts  to  Judge  how  the  negotiations  might 
eventually  turn  out,  and,  sometime  in  the 
third  quarter,  began  to  assume — and  to  ac- 
crue on  their  books — ^higher  costs  for  buy- 
back  oU  (trying,  meanwhile,  to  recover  these 
estimated  costs  in  the  market).  The  thlrd- 
and  fourth-quarter  repcHts  of  these  com- 
panies, then,  reflect  a  large  component  of 
"Judgment."  Since  their  Judgments  may 
have  varied  considerably,  their  reported  1978 
earnings  gains  may  not  have  been  at  all 
comparable. 

None  of  these  companies  is  the  least  bit 
Interested  In  revealing  the  assumptions  they 
have  made  about  these  costs.  To  reveal  the 
figures  they  are  accruing  would  presumably 
suggest  what  they  might  be  willing  to  setUe 
for  In  the  negotiations — which,  last  month, 
were  still  gplng  on.  Etowerer,  a  piece  of  in- 
formation released  by  Exxon  at  a  press  con- 
ference this  January  Indicates  that  It.  at 
least,  was  estlmaUng  the  new  costs  to  be 
rather  high.  Seeking  to  defend  the  company 
from  charges  that  It  had  somehow  encour- 
aged price  rises  In  order  to  profit  from  them, 
J.  K.  Jamleaon,  the  company's  chairman,  said 
that  average  proflts  per  barrel  of  Mideast 
crude  had  declined  from  32  cents  ta  1972  to 
25  cent^  in  1973.  Considering  the  favorable 
trend  In  profltabUlty  of  this  oil  dvirlng  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  year,  there  Is  no  way 
to  reconcile  these  numbers  unless  one  as- 
sumes that.  In  the  last  third,  the  company 
took  a  very  bearish  view  of  the  buy-back 
negotiations. 

A  HAPFT  SWIM  0OWN8TKXAM 

Jamleson's  figures  might  also  be  eyed  from 
another  perspective.  Exxon  reported  that  Its 
1978  Eastern  Hemisphere  proflts  (which  of 
course  Included  Its  Mideast-crude  results) 
rose  by  $464  million,  or  a  sensational  83  per- 
cent. How,  In  the  face  of  that  lower  profit 
per  barrel  of  crude,  can  the  company  have 
done  so  well? 

The  answer  appears  to  have  several  parts. 
First,  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  last  year 
had  the  effect,  for  most  companies  c^>eratlng 
outside  the  U.S..  of  mcreaslng  the  translated 
value  of  foreign  profits.  After  some  rather 
complex  adjustments,  Exxon  figured  Its  gain 
to  have  been  about  $150  million,  most  of  that 
attributable  to  European  operations. 

More  Important  to  Exxon,  as  to  the  other 
International  oil  companies,  the  sellen' 
market  of  1973  gave  a  large  lift  to  pnrflt 
margins  In  the  so-called  "downstream"  op- 
erations— l.e..  refining  and  marketing.  In 
Ehirope  these  operations  had  for  years  made 
almost  no  money.  In  1973.  deq>lte  price  con- 
trols In  most  countries,  a  great  firming  of 
product  prices  turned  these  operations  into 
very  decent  moneymakers. 

A  Lrrn,B  hxlp  fboh  accottntino 
Aside  from  the  firming  in  the  marketplace, 
accoimtlng  breaks  may  also  have  benefited 
downstream  operations.  The  Integrated  oO 
companies  are,  of  course,  constantly,  rn»irtng 
Intracompany  transfers  of  oil  and  rsflnsd 
products,  and  they  have  a  considerable  abil- 
ity to  shift  proflts  where  they  want  them.  Tax 
considerations  have  traditionally  encouraged 
the  companies  to  keep  proflts  concentrated  tn 
their  producing  affiliates  rather  than  In  their 
refining  and  marketing  subsidiaries,  and  that 
circumstance  may  help  to  explain  why  the 
profltabUlty  of  these  subsidiaries  had  In  the 
past  run  so  low. 

But.  In  1B73.  with  the  Arabs  Increasmgly 
agitated  about  the  proflts  being  made  on 
their  oil.  the  companies  had  an  Incentive  to 
minimize  their  showing  \n  the  Mideast;  and 
that  may  expUln,  to  some  extent,  why  the 
i1iiwiiBli«— III  operations  suddenly  began  to  do 
bettar.  As  we  have  seen,  soma  at  the  crude 
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that  Exxon's  downstream  subsidiaries  were 
letting  came  at  below-m&rket  prices.  The 
imiact  of  these  bookkeeping  transactions 
ahould  not  be  exaggerated,  however.  The 
nialn  point  about  those  European  refining 
and  marketing  operations  last  year  Is  that  a 
buoyant  market  propelled  them  Into  a  very 
respectable  profit  position. 

A  somewhat  different  process  was  unfold- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  big- 
gest market,  the  U.S.,  the  out^jut  of  refined 
mxxlucts  was  up  strongly,  and  this  Incraasa 
naturally  helped  profits.  For  some  companies. 
It  also  help>ed  margins.  But  others  found  that 
the  extraordtaarlly  high  rates  at  which  their 
refineries  were  operating  created  strains  that 
worked,  ultimately,  to  hold  down  margins. 

Price  controls  were  clearly  a  restraining 
Influence  on  proflts.  Refiners  were  allowed  to 
pass  through  their  costs  on  all  purchased 
crude,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  allowed  to  do  this  only  once  a  month. 
This  created  a  lag  that  had  a  bad  effect  on 
proflts.  On  the  other  hand,  both  refining  and 
marketing  operations  were  enormously 
helped  by  the  general  absence  of  price  wan, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  replaced 
by  wars  between  citizens  trying  to  get  gas. 

On  balance,  It  Is  probably  fair  to  aay  that 
1973  was  a  good  year  for  downstream  opera- 
tions In  the  U.S.  It  was,  for  example,  a  great 
year  for  Clark  OU  &  Refining,  a  Milwaukee 
company  that  has  almost  no  crude  output  of 
Its  own,  but  Instead  makes — or.  In  a  bad  year. 
doesn't  make — Its  money  almost  entlialy 
from  refining  and  marketing.  Last  year  Its 
proflts  rose  286  percent  over  1972. 
TBE  csunx  vacts  of  lxr 

Meanwhile,  the  prospects  of  domestic  crude 
producers  were  being  sharply  transformed 
last  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  aver- 
age U.S.  crude  prices  at  the  weUhead  were 
•3.40  a  barrel;  at  the  end  of  December,  they 
were  $6.50.  This  rise.  It  should  be  noted,  took 
place  In  a  price-controlled  environment,  and 
tmder  the  eyes  of  government  officials  des- 
perately anxious  to  hold  down  petroleum 
prices.  They  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  one  overwhelming  circumstance:  the  great 
pull  exerted  on  domestic  prices  by  foreign 
crude. 

This  drama  In  oil,  versions  of  which  were 
played  out  In  many  other  Industries  during 
1973,  had  a  certain  economic  Inevitability 
to  it.  A  two-tier  system,  In  which  foreign  oU 
sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  domestic 
oU,  Is  almost  Impossible  to  maintain— or, 
as  Washington's  price  controUera  are  fond 
of  saying.  It  Is  "destabUlzlng."  Fot  one  thing, 
domestic  producers,  unless  prevented  from 
doing  so,  tend  to  export  their  oU.  Or  they 
may  simply  leave  it  tn  the  ground,  waiting 
for  a  better  deal. 

The  problems  of  1973  were  not  very  weU 
perceived  as  the  year  began.  Average  prices 
for  crude  Imports  were  then  only  $3.34  a 
barrel,  or  a  few  cents  below  average  U.8. 
prices.  The  U,S.  was  still  stubbornly  hanging 
on  to  Its  Import  controls,  determined  as  In 
the  past  to  hold  down  supply  and  keep  do- 
mestic prices  up.  But  the  market  equation 
was  at  that  very  moment  shifting,  from  over- 
supply  to  underaupply.  By  May,  a  shortage 
of  U.S.  crude  had  forced  the  government  to 
abandon  the  Import  controls. 

And  by  August,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
was  looking  at  a  price  situation  that  was 
rather  obviously  destabUlzlng.  U.S.  crude 
prices  had  been  allowed  to  rise  to  an  aver- 
age of  $3.86  a  barrel.  But  Import  prices  had 
saUed  past  that.  Saudi  Arabian  light,  for 
example,  was  coming  Into  the  U.S.  in  slsable 
amounts  at  around  $4.36. 

With  a  mandat°  to  hold  down  prices,  but 
recognizing  that  something  would  have  to 
give,  COLC  reacted  by  creating  a  two-tier 
system  of  its  own.  First  of  all.  It  designated 
part  of  UJS.  production  "new  oU"  and  decon- 
troUed  Its  price.  New  oil  was  to  mean  any 
output  of  crude  in  a  given  property  In  excess 
of  the  output  a  year  earUer,  If,  for  example, 


crude  production  from  Property  A  was  11.000 
barrels  per  day  In  September,  1973.  and  this 
contrasted  with  10,000  barrels  In  September. 
1972,  the  Incremental  1,000  barrels  were 
deemed  to  be  "new." 

Furthermore,  In  an  effort  to  sweeten  the 
pot  for  anyone  trying  to  expand  output,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  "old  oU"  from  the 
property  was  treated  as  new.  So,  In  the  case 
of  Property  A,  a  total  of  2,000  barrels  would 
escape  price  controls.  COLC  also  allowed  cer- 
tain rises  In  the  celling  price  on  old  oil,  and 
by  November  the  average  UB.  price  for  old 
oU  had  gone  up  to  $435.  That  same  month 
Congress  added  a  wrinkle  of  Its  own,  decon- 
trolling the  production  from  "stripper" 
wells — Ije.,  those  producing  ten  or  less  barrels 
a  day. 

The  Augiist  changes  had  their  expected 
and  hoped-for  effects.  The  price  of  new  oU 
Jumped  to,  and  began  to  follow,  or  even 
sometimes  lead,  the  level  of  Import  prices. 
Drilling  activity  also  Jumped.  In  short,  the 
COLC's  strategy  of  bringing  out  new  supply 
seemed  to  be  working. 

But  unfortunately  for  another  part  of  that 
strategy,  foreign  prices  kept  right  on  ris- 
ing, kicked  up  In  part  by  the  celebrated 
Arab  actions  of  October:  a  cutback  In  pro- 
duction, plus  the  embargo  on  shipments  to 
the  U.S.  By  the  end  of  November,  the  aver- 
age Import  price  was  above  $6  but  the  weight- 
ed average  of  domestic  crude  was  only  about 
$4.70 — even  though  one-quarter  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction was  now  decontrolled.  Once  again, 
the  two-tier  system  looked  to  be  In  trouble. 
So,  on  December  19.  the  COLC  made  the  big 
move:  It  raised  the  ceUlng  price  of  old  oU  by 
a  whole  dollar,  to  an  average  of  $6.36. 

But  even  this  bonanza  for  the  crude  pro- 
ducera  faUed  to  restore  stability  to  the  UB. 
price  structure.  Foreign  crude  prices  bad  by 
now  acquired  a  momentxun  that  seemed  un- 
stoppable. By  the  end  of  the  year,  foreign 
Imports  were  averagmg  $9.60  a  barrel,  far 
above  the  weighted  average  of  UB.  prices,  at 
$6.60.  And  so  1973  ended  with  COLC  stm  m 
trouble  on  the  oU  front, 
"rr  wasn't  trk  amkkicans  wk  wxax  rooking" 

It  also  ended  with  the  oil  companies'  profit 
returns  looking  no  longer  "Just-below-aver- 
age." The  petroleum-refining  companies  In 
the  Fortune  500  had  a  median  return  on 
equity  in  1973  of  13.9  percent,  and  that  re- 
svilt  seems  likely  to  place  the  group  In  the 
t(^  third  of  all  Industries  In  this  yecu-'s  600 
(to  be  published  next  month) . 

Behind  the  industry's  1973  proflts  are  some 
anatomical  detaUs  that  deserve  a  little  sum- 
marizing. For  those  companies  operating 
mainly  In  the  U.S.,  the  Improved  downstream 
results  were  very  Important,  and  crude  oper- 
ations too  got  more  profitable  as  the  year 
wore  on.  But  the  key  developments  In  crude 
came  too  late  In  the  year  to  have  a  really 
large  Impact  on  1973  proflts.  In  companies 
with  large  foreign  operations,  the  profit 
growth  abroad  during  1973  Invariably  out- 
stripped the  growth  at  home.  For  example, 
Exxon's  U.S.  profit  gain  was  only  16  percent, 
far  below  that  83  percent  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
was  clearly  one  reason  for  the  general  su- 
periority of  foreign  operations;  looser  price 
controls  abroad  may  have  been  another. 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  hostility  that 
the  companies  have  been  facing  in  the  US., 
it  was  a  convenient  time  for  them  to  be  mak- 
ing bigger  proflts  abroad  than  at  home.  It 
is  possible  that  the  oU  companies'  accounting 
departments  even  contributed  some  to  the 
outcome.  Certainly,  the  International  com- 
panies have  wasted  no  opportunity  m  the 
last  few  months  to  stress  the  fact  that  their 
big  gains  came  from  foreign  soil .  An  Informal 
summary  of  their  line  would  be:  "It  wasn't 
the  American  people  we  were  rooking,  it  was 
those  guys  overseas." 

Now  that  strategy  seems  about  to  backfire. 
For  the  big  story  of  1974  Is  likely  to  concern 


the  profits  coming  from  U.S.  crude.  The  es- 
sential fact  about  the  oil  Industry  today  is 
that  it  Is  possessed  of  a  huge  mvenlory  of 
low-cost  oU  that  Is  now  salable  at  prices 
that  once  were  beyond  the  industry's  dreams. 
This  inventory  is  mainly  In  the  ground, 
of  course,  and  Its  size — i.e..  the  size  of  the 
industry's  oil  reserves — Is  currently  a  matter 
of  some  dispute.  Many  critics  of  the  industry 
believe  it  has  understated  those  reserves,  and 
thus  dellberatel>  added  to  the  crisis  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  supply  of  energy.  The 
Industry  denies  following  any  such  stratcfey. 
And  If  there  Is  underetatement,  some  com- 
panies say,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission clearly  deserves  part  of  the  blame: 
for  the  commission  has  traditionally  warned 
companies  not  to  be  overexuberant  In  stat- 
ing their  reserves  (though  the  commission 
claims  It  has  also  warned  against  under- 
exuberance) . 

A    $1,000    BILLION    INVKNTORT    GAIN 

In  any  case,  there  Is  a  lot  of  oU  down  there. 
At  the  start  of  1973,  proved  reserves,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  the  cU  ready  for  use, 
amounted  in  the  U.S.  to  36.3  billion  barrel*. 
That  does  not  allow  for  oU  Ufted  since  then 
or  for  new  reserves  "proved  up."  But  assum- 
ing 36.3  bUllon  barrels  of  reserves  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  last  year's  production  rate  of 
around  3.3  bllUon  barrels,  there  is  Jv'Ft 
about  an  eleven-year  Inventory  in  the 
ground.  And  much  of  this — though  nobody 
knows  quite  how  much — Is  In  the  hands  of 
major  UB.  companies. 

Now,  as  an  article  In  the  March  Forttnt: 
("Proflts  Aren't  As  Good  As  They  Look") 
stressed,  inventory  proflts  often  give  a  mis- 
leading picture.  In  appraising  them,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  the  inventory  which 
has  Just  been  sold  at  Inflated  prices  miist 
also  be  replaced  at  Inflated  prices,  and  this 
may  hurt  future  profits.  But  inventory  prof- 
its are  stUl  money  In  the  bank,  espedaUy  so 
for  an  Industry  with  an  eleven-year  inven- 
tory. 

The  truth  of  that  statement  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  an  examination  of  a  few  eco- 
nomic facts  As  recently  as  last  summer.  It 
vrtU  be  recalled,  the  Industry  was  pulling 
some  of  Its  domestic  oU  out  of  the  ground 
and  seUlng  it.  presumably  at  a  profit,  for  an 
average  of  $3.86  a  barrel.  Last  month,  with 
the  price  of  new  oil  at  about  $10  (and  appli- 
cable to  29  percent  of  UB.  production),  the 
weighted  average  price  of  domestic  oU  was 
$6.63.  So  figure  a  gain  of  about  $2.75  a  barrel. 
Applying  that  to  last  year's  flgure  of  36.3 
billion  barrels  In  the  ground  gives  you — or. 
rather,  gives  the  U.S.  oil  Industry — Just 
about  $100  bUllon.  Not  bad. 

Furthermore,  a  lot  of  that  $2  75  per  barrel 
can  be  brought  straight  down  to  profits,  for 
the  additional  costs  that  go  with  the  addi- 
tional revenues  are  not  very  large.  Clearly, 
for  example,  It  costs  no  more  to  "lift"  a 
$6.63  barrel  of  oil  than  It  does  a  $3.86  barrel. 
EssentlaUy,  the  only  additional  cost  to  the 
companies  is  the  Increased  royalty  due  the 
landowner  from  whose  property  the  oU  Is 
taken  (and  from  whom  the  oil  company 
leases  the  right  to  drUl) .  Royalties  are  com- 
monly one-eighth  of  the  wellhead  price  of 
oil  produced  onshore,  and  one-sixth  (Ashore 
(where  the  "landowner"  is  usuaUy  the  U.S. 
government ) .  Thus,  for  example,  a  one-sixth 
royalty  on  $3.86  oil  Is  about  65  cents;  and 
on  $8.63  oU  It's  $1.10. 

Except  for  Income  taxes  and  certain  state 
taxes,  the  royalty  differential  Is  the  only 
part  of  the  $2.75  that  Isn't  pure  gravy  for  the 
companies.  And  Income  taxes  are  held  down 
by  the  depletion  allowance,  which  sheltera 
up  to  22  percent  of  gross  Income  from  the 
taxes.  (The  depletion  allowance  cannot  ex- 
ceed half  the  profits  on  a  property;  thus  the 
full  22  percent  Is  taken  only  when  the  pro- 
ducer has  at  least  a  44  percent  margin.)  A 
rise  In  the  weUhead  price,  therefore,  actu- 
ally Increases  the  benefit  provided  by  tha 
depletion  aUowance. 
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Allowing  for  everything,  that  added  $2.76 
In  revenue  translates  Into  perhaps  $1.40  In 
net  profit.  Or.  to  deal  In  the  magnitudes  the 
oU  Industry  does,  the  added  profit  would  be 
•140  millloa  for  every  100  nUlllon  barrels. 

Exxon,  the  largest  domestic  producer, 
lifted  about  325  million  barrels  of  oil  In  the 
VS.  last  year,  and  even  such  non-majors  as 
Sun  Oil  and  Union  OU  did  between  95  mil- 
lion and  110  million  apiece.  So  It  Is  clear 
that,  if  these  gains  were  brought  down 
quickly  to  earnings,  they  would  have  an 
astounding  Impact.  But.  In  fact,  the  speed 
at  which  these  are  realized  will  be  governed 
by  many  considerations,  among  them  the 
companies'  poUcles  In  accoimtlng  for  in- 
ventory—which are  generally  conservative  In 
the  VS. 

In  addition,  the  profits  coming  in  from 
domestic  crude  this  year  wUl  be  offset  to 
some  extent  by  costs  the  Industry  wUl  Incur 
to  acqulrt  new  Inventory.  These  costs  are 
w»y  up — which  should  not.  of  course,  be 
surprising  because  high  prices  normally  Im- 
ply higher  coete.  Still,  bids  on  offshore  leases 
have  been  running  very  high,  hitting  a 
raoord  »37.000  per  acre  )q  one  recent  in- 
stance. And  a  government  lease  sale  of  oU- 
■hale  lands  in  January  drew  bids  that  left 
much  of  the  industry  gating. 

snxA.  LXAtrma  ok  "jitdokcmt" 
There  are  still  other  negaUves  bearing  on 
oU  profits  in  1974.  among  them  two  circum- 
stances that  last  year  worked  generally  in  the 
Industry's  favor.  In  the  VS..  refinery  oper- 
ating rates  have  recenUy  been  way  down  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  crude;  the  effect  on 
earnings  is  clewly  adverse.  For  the  interna- 
tional companies,  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
is  also  an  unfavorable  factor;  If  it  remains 
strong,  the  translated  value  of  foreign  profits 
In  the  companies'  1974  reports  will  be  re- 
duced accordingly. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  inter- 
nationals are  still  negotiating  with  the  Arabs 
and  stui  do  not  know  the  price  of  buy-back 
oU.  Worse  stm.  the  uncertainty  has  bwn  ex- 
tended  to  the  amount  of  buy-back  oil  there 
is  to  be.  Doubts  on  this  matter  have  arisen 
because  It  Is  now  clear  the  Arabs  are  after 
a  much  larger  "participation"  than  the  26 
percent  caUed  for  in  last  year's  agreements 
Tr,f„!fi»  "5^°'  recenUy  worked  out  between 
Kuwait  and  two  companies.  Gulf  and  British 
Petroleum,  calls  for  that  country  to  get  a 
60  percent  participation.  retroacUvely  ef- 
fective to  January  1.  1974.  The  settlement 
m*y  set  the  pattern  for  others.  Then,  again 
it  may  not;  the  KuwalU  national  assembly 
has  not  yet  ratified  the  deal,  and  talk  of  a 
100  percent  take-over  persists  in  that  coun- 
try and  others,  including  Saudi  ArabU    In 

!ftH- ^"  ""*  K"'»^M  negotiations  did  "not 
settle  the  question  of  how  much  buy-back 
OU  Guu  and  BJ.  were  to  get,  or  at  wSat 

St  nJSr  ''"'^''  ''•"  "*^  *^^  ^^^"^ 
In  sum.  the  internaUonal  companies  con- 
front even  more  uncerUinties  In  1974  than 
they  did  last  year.  Some  of  the  companies 
were  recenUy  expressing  a  fervent  hope  that 

^l'^  ^'  "^"^  *"  **"••  I'  th«y  are  not, 

^^^',^**  "^P^*"**  "'"^  •«»^  to  be  float- 
ing on  "Judgment." 

AJTO   ir   TH«    ACABS   TAK«   IT   ALL 

.♦  P*  <l"«"«ons  about  Arab  Intentions  make 
It  hard  to  get  a  line  on  1974  earnings  pros- 
pects and.  for  that  matter,  on  long.^rm 
prospects.  The  International  oU  companies 
must  consider  at  least  the  posslbUlty  that 
they  win  emerge  sooner  or  later  with  no  di- 
rect stake  m  Mideast  crude  prtJductlon 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  asys  the 
companies  could  oootlnue  to  do  Just  line  In 
any  such  situation.  The  Arabs,  so  the  anru- 
ment  goes,  would  stm  need  the  companies' 
expertise  and  would  secure  It  by  prorldlng 
ttem  with  on.  Thus  supplied  with  product. 
but  deprived  of  profits  on  production,  the 


oompanlee  would  oompensate  by  forcing  up 
their  margins  on  refining  and  marketing. 
Indeed,  they  have  already  done  this  to  an 
extent,  and  many  people  seem  to  think  more 
gains  are  possible. 

An   opposing  argument   holds   that  there 
Is  simply  no  substitute  for  direct  access  to 
rich  resources  of  crude,  and  that  nothing  the 
companies  could  do  would  ever  quite  make 
up  for  this  loss.   "I   have  no  doubt."  says 
John  Llchtblau.  a  well-known  consultant  to 
the  petroleum  industry,  "that  the  companies 
can  build  up  their  downstream  margins,  but 
you  have  to  remember  that  refining  is  a  busi- 
ness that  competitors  can  enter  fairly  easily. 
AU  It  takes  is  money.  The  big  plus  that  the 
internationals  have  had  up  to  now  has  been 
access  to  huge  amounts  of  low-cost  crude. 
That  was  something  special,  and  It's  going." 
Perhaps  the  thought  to  be  drawn  from  this 
argument  is  that  almost  anybody  could  be 
right;  there  is  Just  no  way  to  gauge  what  Is 
going  to  happen.  Support  for  that  uncertain 
conclusion    came    recently    from    an    Kxxon 
executive    who    was    asked    what    one    word 
might  best  describe  the  company's  attitude 
toward  Its  Mideast  problems.   Was  manage- 
ment scared?  Apprehensive?  Optimistic?  He 
said  he  thought  twelve  different  executives 
might    give    twelve    dUTerent    answers.    His 
own  candidate:  "concerned." 

Arab  Intentions  are  not  the  only  large  un- 
certainty hanging  over  the  oil  companiee" 
profiu  In  1974  and  beyond.  Congre«  appears 
bent  on  doing  something  about  the  Indus- 
try's profits,  but  It  cannot  seem  to  decide 
what.  Its  record  thus  far  includes  discarding 
the  idea  of  an  excess-profits  tax  at  the  cor- 
porate level,  falling  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  a  price  roll  back  on  "new" 
crude,  and  sitting  on  the  Administration's 
propoMl  of  a  windfall -profits  tax  on  all 
crude.  As  of  mid-March,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  some  sort  of  attack  on  the  depletion  al- 
lowance; but  that  proposal,  too,  may  en- 
coiuiter  roadblocks. 

Olven  this  enormous  uncertainty,  plus 
those  coming  out  of  the  Mideast,  moet  Wall 
Street  analysU  are  not  rushing  to  make 
eaminga  forecasts  for  the  year.  For  that  mat- 
ter, some  oil  companies— Mobil  is  one— say 
they  cannot  even  begin  to  make  profit  plans 
Internally.  This  leaves  very  unsettled  the 
question  of  where  the  industry  wUl  rank  at 
the  end  of  this  year  in  the  600  standings. 
But  It  may  be  said  with  near-certalaty  that 
profiu  will  be  up.  perhaps  by  a  good  bit.  and 
that  Is  clearly  more  than  can  be  said  for 
most  other  industries  There  seems  a  strong 
posslblUty.  then,  that  oU  Is  on  Its  way  to 
a  rank  near  the  top  In  the  Industry  stand- 
ings. 

KKVEXSING    CEOBGE    MCCOVXItN 

Which  aU  gets  back  to  the  question  of 
whether  such  profits  are  indecent.  The  m>in 
argument  for  sajlng  they  are  turns  on  the 
problem  of  income  redistribution.  Every  1- 
cent  rise  In  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
coete  U.8.  connumers  close  to  81  bUllon  an- 
nually, and  delivers  a  corresponding  amount 
to  assorted  representatives  of  the  petroleum 
Industry— e.g..  the  Arabs,  the  U,S.  land- 
owner, the  service  station,  the  oU  companies. 
This  shift  In  income  seems.  In  general,  to  be 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  And  so  it  might 
seem  to  create  a  prima  facie  case  for  holding 
down  oil  prices— and,  by  extension,  for  hold- 
ing down  oU  profits  to  "decent"  levels. 

Economist  Arthur  Okun.  for  one,  has 
strenuously  protested  proposals  that  oil 
prices  be  allowed  to  seek  their  natuxal 
level— l.e.,  the  "market-clearing"  level  at 
which  supply  and  demand  would  balance 
and.  of  course,  the  oU  companies  would  be 
cleaning  up.  To  go  that  route.  Okun  says 
would  leave  the  country  stuck  with  "a 
reverse  McOorem  plan."  Oecrge  McOoTem 
proposed  during  the  1973  presidential  cam- 
paign to  extract  MO  bUllon  In  additional 
taxes  from  the  rich  and  distribute  It  to  the 
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poor.  Decontrol  of  oU  prices,  Okun  sava 
could  shift  •60  bUllon  to  the  rich!  (Okun'i 
•80  bUllon.  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  onlv 
hU  rough  estimate  of  what  the  addltloniU 
oU  bUl  for  the  economy  might  be  this  year 
given  free  market  prices;  the  figure  cannot 
be  known  for  certain.) 

The  Income-redistribution  problem  should 
not  be  overstated.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries 
of  a  rise  In  the  oU  companies'  profits  are  their 
stockholders;  and  though  these  include  some 
people  named  Rockefeller.  Getty,  and  Mel- 
lon, they  also  include  a  lot  of  pension  funds' 
educational  institutions,  and  plain.  c»dlnarv 
investors.  StUl.  the  redistribution  problem  is 
real,  and  It  has  been  gelttag  a  lot  of  attention 
from  economists  lately.  Some  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  it  must  ultimately  be  solved 
outside  the  framework  of  oU  prices. 

DOES  THX  UmuSTRT  KXEO  TBI  O J(J>.f 

Arrayed  against  the  crltioa  of  the  oU  Indus- 
try are  tlioae  who  see  its  profits  as  the  m««iH 
by  which  the  country  is  to  be  provided  with 
ample  new  suppues  of  fuel.  The  oU  industry 
of  course,  has  been  protesting  for  months 
that  it  neede  hefty  profits  now  as  never 
before.  These  are  absolutely  essential,  the 
industry  says.  If  It  la  to  pUy  the  major  role 
asked  of  It  In  carrying  the  UjS.  toward  self. 
suAclenoy  In  energy. 

The  industry  cites  a  need  to  generate  tre- 
mendous amoimts  of  capital,  often  turning 
for  support  to  a  weU-publiclsed  forecast 
made  by  the  energy-economics  division  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Coming  up  with 
a  number  that  about  equals  the  size  of  the 
TJ.8.  gross  national  product,  the  forecast  says 
that  by  1985  the  free-world  oU  Industry  wUl 
have  to  generate,  in  one  way  or  another 
•1.35  tnUion  to  meet  its  financial  needs. 

The  "free-world  oil  Industry,"  however, 
turns  out  to  include  a  lot  more  than  private 
companies.  It  Includes,  for  example,  the  na- 
tional oU  company  of  Saudi  Arabia,  whose 
abUlty  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  Just 
about  anything  need  not  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. The  •1.35-trllllon  figvu-e  also  Includes 
more  than  capital  expenditures,  taking  In 
such  Items  as  dividends,  debt  repayment, 
and  additions  to  working  capital. 

The  most  pertinent  line  of  inquiry  would 
appear  to  concern  the  capital  expenditures 
to  be  needed  by  the  VS.  companies  Included 
in  Chase's  survey.  As  It  happens.  Chase  has 
not  made  a  forecast  for  these  companies. 
However,  their  oapltal  expenditures  during 
the  last  ten  years  totaled  around  •lis  blUlon, 
and  there  Is  some  reason  to  think  that  rate 
of  expenditure  wUl  be  more  than  doubled, 
and  perhaps  tripled  In  the  next  decade.  Iron- 
IcaUy,  of  course,  the  enlarged  role  that  the 
Arabs  have  been  taking  in  the  production  of 
their  oU  Is  tending  to  reduce  the  capital 
needs  of  these  companies. 

Whatever  figures  one  uses,  it  Is  stuely  clear 
that  the  Industry  will  need  a  large  supply 
of  capital  and  will  require  some  handsome 
profits  to  get  it.  At  the  moment,  the  returns 
are  Indeed  handsome  and  are  doing  their  con- 
siderable bit  to  buUd  up  retained  earnings. 
Eventually,  they  should  also  provide  the 
underpinnings  for  some  oll-ocmpany  trips  to 
the  equity  market. 

Good  returns  will  also  facilitate  the  Indus- 
try's borrowing,  which  in  the  laat  seven  or 
eight  years  has  been  quite  heavy.  Even  so. 
most  of  the  large  oil  companies  have  debt 
ratios  of  30  percent  or  leas,  which  for  a 
capital-Intensive  Industry  u  not  much.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  points  to  further  heavy 
borrowing,  and  one  might  suppose  that  the 
oU  companies  would  be  out  there  supporting 
the  view  that  they  are  not  heavily  leveraged. 
But  some  oilmen,  at  least,  seem  more  anzloas 
to  portray  themselves  as  all  borrowed  up  and 
therefore  In  great  need  o*  the  equity  provided 
by  their  rising  profits. 

Reacting  recently  to  a  soggestlon  that 
Exxon's  debt  ratio  of  under  ao  percent  was 
moderate.  Chairman  Jamleson  qiUckly  pro- 
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tasted:  "Oh,  yas,  but  don't  forget  about  our 
off-balance-sheet  financing.  With  that,  we  go 
op  to  45  percent."  That  comment,  referring 
to  tanker  leases,  among  other  items,  is  nota- 
Me  for  having  been  volunteered.  There  may 
nevsr  have  been  another  company  that  so 
Mfsrly  owned  up  to  its  off-balance-sheet 
flnanclng. 

An  equally  crucial  question  in  the  debate 
About  wlndfaU  profits  concerns  the  elasticity 
of  short-term  supply.  If  supply  does  not  re- 
wpaoA  to  a  rising  price  in  the  abort  term,  then 
WUllam  Simon  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
federal  Energy  Office  are  better  able  to  argue 
against  a  totaUy  freed  price.  Tht  FEO  does 
In  fact  assume  that.  In  the  short  run.  I.e., 
tbe  next  two  or  three  years,  only  the  Arabs 
have  a  capability  to  provide  the  oil  Americans 
want.  In  effect,  then,  the  Arabs  have  a  lock 
on  our  price  structure.  With  prices  being  set 
from  abroad,  Simon  believes  It  is  Just  fanci- 
ful to  talk  as  though  the  classical  market 
mechanism  can  work. 

And  yet  here  again  It  turns  out  that  the 
critical  details  are  lacking.  The  article  on 
page  104  argues  that  supply  can  In  fact  be 
raised  rapidly  and  substantially  if  VS.  pro- 
ducers have  the  price  incentives — that.  In 
fact,  our  domestic  supply  of  oil  can  be  raised 
by  40  percent  wlthtn  three  years  (which  is 
more  than  six  times  the  gain  the  PTO  Is  pro- 
jecting). As  long  as  that  scenario  seems  a 
possibility,  the  arguments  for  allowing  price 
to  work  Its  Incentive  are  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presldwit.  I  should 
like  to  cover  a  few  of  the  highlights  in 
the  article: 

n  Is  worth  recalling  that  not  too  long 
Ago — Indeed,  as  recently  as  1972 — the  in- 
dustry's profits  were  capable  of  exciting  Uttle 
but  boredom.  OU-company  executives  have 
talked  a  lot  about  those  boring  years  re- 
cently, laboring  to  make  the  case  that  to- 
day's fancy  profits,  If  they  are  to  be  Judged 
fairly,  must  be  considered  together  with  the 
poor  profits  that  went  before.  Sometimes,  in 
these  descriptions,  the  industry  has  come 
out  sounding  like  a  long-run  disaster.  That 
would  be  overstating  the  case:  still,  it  Is 
clear  that,  by  some  critical  measures,  profits 
were  a  bit  below  par. 

That  is  certainly  true  so  far  as  the  major 
part  of  the  Industry — "Big  OU,"  as  the  car- 
toonists now  label  it — is  concerned.  Fok- 
TTTifx's  annual  report  on  the  SCO  largest  In- 
dustrial corporations  always  Includes  figures 
showing  retinm  on  stockholders'  equity,  the 
most  meaningful  profit  Indicator:  and  these 
figures  show  the  oU  Industry  to  have  been 
typically  a  Just-below-average  performer.  In 
seven  out  of  the  ten  years  ending  In  1972. 
the  median  return  for  the  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  petroleum -refining  companies  In  the  500 
was  below  the  median  for  the  entire  500.  In 
the  other  three  years,  the  petroleum  group 
was  above  the  average.  In  moet  years,  the 
difference  between  the  two  medians  was  not 
enough  to  talk  about.  Even  In  1972,  a  year 
the  Industry  tends  to  describe  as  pretty  grim, 
tbe  median  for  the  whole  SOO  waa  10.3  per- 
osnt.  the  median  for  oil  fairly  dose  btiUnd 
at  9.4  percent.  The  hast  return  In  tbe  Indtis- 
try  that  year  was  Ashland  Ot^'s  13JS  percent, 
tbe  worst,  Occidental  Petroleum's  1 .3  per- 
cent. 

If  these  profit  flgtues  do  not  suggest  a  dis- 
aster, they  do  suggast  plainly  that  the  In- 
dustry was  at  least  competitive.  It  was  not 
extracting  anjrtblng  like  monopoly  pro&ts 
ftom  the  public  In  tbe  years  Uurovigh  1972. 
Competition  i4>pears  to  have  foroad  oil  com- 
panies to  pass  along  to  tba  ocmsumar, 
through  lower  prices,  the  tax  henaflts  pro- 
vided by  the  dJepletton  allovaooe.  Bad  tbe 
Industry  aomehow  managed  to  keep  these 
■peclal  iwnefits  for  itself.  Its  retuma  would 
Inevitably  have  been  higher  than  tbe  Indus- 
trial average. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  to  solve  the 
energy  problem.  We  know  Uiat  it  Is  go- 


ing to  take  a  grreat  incentive  to  do  so.  The 
oil  companies  are  not  going  to  take  the 
ri^ES  involved  unless  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  reasonable  return. 

The  Chase  Aianhattan  Bank  has  issued 
figures  stating  that  the  companies  should 
have  up  to  18-percent  profits  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  reinvest  the  amount 
needed  to  produce  the  energy  required  to 
make  our  country  self-sufficient  in  the 
1980's.  This  is  a  tremendous  profit,  as  far 
as  some  are  concerned;  but  if  that  money 
Is  plowed  back  into  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, it  is  a  completely  different 
situation. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates 
that  it  will  require  about  $1.4  trillion  to 
accomplish  what  Is  needed.  They  say  that 
$650  billion  of  the  $1.4  trillion  should 
come  from  industry  profits.  Certainly 
that  will  not  be  possible  If  the  profits  are 
taxed  away.  But  the  matter  that  I  think 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is  whether 
the  consumers  of  the  country  are  being 
overcharged. 

Behind  the  industrj-'s  1973  profits  are 
some  details  that  deserve  a  little  sum- 
marizing. For  those  companies  operating 
mainly  in  the  United  States,  improved 
downstream  activities  were  very  impor- 
tant, and  crude  operation,  too,  became 
more  profitable  as  the  year  wore  on.  But 
many  developments  in  crude  came  too 
late  in  the  year  to  have  any  really  large 
impact  on  the  1972  profit  figures,  and  in- 
creased profits  abroad  during  1973  in- 
variably outstripped  growth  at  home.  For 
example,  Exxon's  domestic  gain  was  only 
16  percent,  far  below  the  83  percent  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The.  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  was  a  factor,  and 
loosened  price  controls  abroad  may  have 
been  another. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  illustrate  is  that  there  are  many  f  ew:- 
tors  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this 
legislation.  Just  what  is  needed?  What 
will  best  benefit  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion? WiU  we  be  able  to  get  the  incen- 
tives for  development  that  are  needed, 
and  still  satisfy  the  American  people 
that  they  are  not  being  charged  too  much 
at  the  service  station? 

We  have  to  consider  that  there  are 
great  risks  in  drilUng  sui>erdeep  gas 
wells,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
I  think  must  be  considered  when  we  are 
determining  whether  to  cut  off  the  de- 
pletion allowance  or  continue  to  attack 
excess  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "The 
Risks  in  Drilling  Superdeep  Oaa  Wells," 
which  appeared  In  the  May  4  issue  of 
Business  Week.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
efforts  of  one  company — Lone  Star  Pro- 
ducing Co. — to  find  natural  gas  In  Okla- 
homa's Anadarko  Basin.  As  the  a.-ticle 
Indicates,  this  one  company  spent  $8  mil- 
lion and  drilled  6  miles  down  Into  the 
earth — in  one  single  well — ^in  an  attempt 
to  find  natural  gas  to  supply  American 
consumers.  And  what  did  they  find?  A 
deposit  of  liquid  sulfur  under  such  tre- 
mendous pressures  that  it  began  eating 
away  at  the  drill  and  forced  Lone  Star 
to  give  up  its  hopes  of  superdeep  gas 
production. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is 


Just  one  instance  in  which  the  U.S.  en- 
ergy Industry  is  taking  extreme  invest- 
ment risks  in  order  to  increase  the  Na- 
tion's energy  supplies.  At  this  point  it 
would  seem  patently  ridiculous  to  pe- 
nalize them  for  their  efforts,  as  S.  3267 
would  do.  I  read  from  the  article: 

For  oilmen  who  had  Just  set  a  record,  the 
people  at  Lone  Star  Producing  Co.  were  un- 
usually somber.  The  company  had  Just  driUed 
31.441  ft. — a  scant  239  ft.  short  of  6  ml. — 
Into  Oklahoma's  Anadarko  Basin  looking  for 
gas.  Instead,  the  bit  tapped  into  liquid  sullur 
under  tremendous  pressure,  and  hydrogen 
sulfide  began  eating  away  at  the  expensive 
hlgh-tensUe-steel  drUl  string.  Tot  nearly 
three  days,  the  crew  fought  back,  often  wear- 
ing gas  masks  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  lethal  gas.  Then,  suddenly,  "the  steel  Just 
feU  apart  at  15,000  ft.,"  says  one  Lone  Star 
man.  'and  we  couldn't  control  the  great  pres- 
sures below."  The  crew  quickly  plugged  the 
hole  at  14.000  ft.,  dashing  all  hopes  of  super- 
deep  production  and  forcing  Ldhc  Star  to 
face  the  bitter  truth  that  record-breaking 
Bertha  Rogers  No.  1  was  a  $6 -million  fiop. 

That  near  disaster  last  month  highlights 
the  hazards  of  superdeep  drilling.  Yet.  with 
gas  prices  at  record  levels,  the  number  of 
wells  l)elng  sunk  20,000  ft.  or  more  in  the 
U.S.  Is  limited  only  by  the  steel  (Bertha 
Rogers  swaUowed  enough  to  erect  a  14-story 
buUding),  rigs,  and  crews  available  to  drUl 
them.  Last  year,  according  to  Petroleum 
Engineer,  producers  completed  74  weUs  below 
20,000  ft.,  up  from  49  In  1972  and  57  in 
1971.  So  far  this  year,  some  30  or  more  have 
been  drilled. 

DBT  WZLLS 

With  an  aver&ge  cost  of  $2-mlUlon  and  a 
success  ratio  of  less  than  46%.  these  deep 
wells  are  often  cited  by  oilmen  as  glaring 
examples  of  the  big  Investments  they  are 
making  to  find  more  oil  and  gas.  "This  is 
what  the  politicians  and  the  people  need  to 
know — the  extreme  risks  in  this  Industry," 
says  Robert  A.  Hefner  m.  an  independent 
from  Oklahoma  City. 

Mope  than  anyone  else,  the  39-year-old 
Hefner  is  credited  with  pioneering  super- 
deep  driUing  in  Western  Oklahonu  and  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  In  the  past  16  years,  his 
company,  OHK  Corp.,  and  Gasanadarko.  Ltd., 
have  been  involved  In  about  four  dozen  deep- 
hole  ventures  In  the  Basin.  Most  were  dry. 
Sometimes  even  the  successful  holes  did  not 
pay  off,  says  Hefner,  because  the  price  of 
gas  was  too  low.  "Actually,  the  only  real  pay- 
off Bob  has  had  is  in  seUing  some  of  his 
acreage,"  says  one  acquaintance. 

It  was  on  some  of  Hefner's  250.000  acres 
that  Lone  Star  spudded  Bertha  Rogers  m 
November.  1972.  about  80  ml.  west  of  OkU- 
homa  City.  THe  new  drUllng  site  was  Just 
19  ml.  from  the  previous  record -setting  hole, 
a  30 ,050 -ft.  well  named  Baden  No.  1  that 
cost  Lone  Star  •5.6-mUllon — and  was  dry. 

But  the  company  approached  Bertha 
Rogers  hopefully,  and  untU  the  very  end, 
things  looked  good. 

Mr.  President,  this  illustrates  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  many  instances. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

At  27.506  ft.,  the  crew  manning  LofBand 
Bros.'  towering  superdeep  rig  was  70  days 
ahead  of  the  Baden  sched\ile.  Juggling  drUl- 
Ing  tools  and  carefuUy  ooctrolllng  qieetal 
drilling  fiulds.  they  were  getting  an  im- 
pressive 267  ft.  per  bit. 

DISAPPOIKTMXKT 

Then  disaster  hit.  At  first,  when  the  com- 
pany became  tight-lipped  about  what  was 
going  on.  some  observers  suspected  that  Lone 
Star  had  hit  a  bonanxa.  But  tha  aUenoe 
actually  reflected  coiioem  over  the  safety  of 
the  crew.  When  the  hole  was  finally  plugged. 
Zaone  Star  annoiuioed  its  costly  record.  Soma 
of  the  money  may  be  recovered  from  pro- 
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ductlon  at  lesser  depths,  but  there  Is  little 
chance  that  Bertha  Rogers  will  ever  pay  off, 
and  Lone  Star's  minor  partners — Natural  Oas 
Plpelln*  Co.  of  America.  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
Pipeline  Line  Co..  and  Oklahoma  Natural  Oas 
Co. — wUl  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  gas. 

Lone  Star,  for  one.  says  It  will  try  super- 
deep  drilling  a^ln  "Several  more  wells  as 
deep  or  deeper  than  Bertha  Rogers  No.  1  will 
be  needed  before  the  Anadazko  Basin  be- 
comes a  mature,  commercial  field,  and  well 
drill  some  of  them,"  says  one  offlclal.  But  as 
Hefner  notes:  "The  disappointment  Is  that 
Bertha  Rogers  didn't  produce  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  needs  new  gas." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  of  the  big 
problems  that  we  have  today.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  imderstand 
the  tremendous  risk  that  is  involved. 
They  do  not  understand  these  people 
who  have  been  In  the  business  for  years, 
who  have  drilled  about  75  percent  of  the 
oil  wells  that  have  been  drilled  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  Barron's  pointed  out  that — 

In  the  "lower  48"  states,  folks  have  been 
fretting  In  service  station  queues  and  busi- 
ness activity  was  faltering  for  lack  of  oil.  yet 
here  at  Prudhoe  Bay  there  are  9.5  billion 
barrels  of  the  stuff,  waiting  to  be  pumped  . . . 
for  Ove  years,  while  the  energy  crisis  was 
building,  the  petroleum  Indtistry  has  been 
barred  from  access  to  North  Slope  oil.  .  .  . 

It  was  largely  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment that  prompted  the  extended  delay 
of  Alaskan  development. 

There  is  a  parallel  here,  however. 
Alaskan  oil  Is  finally  beginning  to  be 
developed.  Now  8.  3267  and  similar  pieces 
of  punitive  legislation  in  the  Congress 
are  threatening  to  make  It  so  difficult 
and  expensive  to  find  and  produce  oil 
that  we  may  be  denied  significant 
amounts  of  domestic  production  from  all 
over  the  United  States — not  just  Alaska. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ai.ASKA'8  NOKTH  Slopx  :   Oil  Mkn  Aas  Qviting 
Reaot  To  TAP  Its  Richis 
(By  David  A.  Loehwlng) 

ParoHOE  Bat.  Alaska.— Life  is  relatively 
simple  here  The  issues  are  clear-cut.  For 
two  months  of  the  year.  In  summer,  mos- 
quitoes are  all-Important.  One  must  get 
away  from  them  or  go  mad,  like  the  caribou, 
which  often  are  driven  to  s\iicldal  frenzies. 
The  rest  of  the  time  what  counts  is  the  cold. 
Right  now.  it's  42  degrees  below  zero  out- 
side, which  Is  seasonably  mild  because  there's 
no  wind.  When  that's  blowing,  the  wlnd-chlll 
factor  sends  the  effective  temperature  down 
to  100-110  below,  which  is  dangerous.  Steel 
shatters  like  glass  at  a  hammer  blow.  Human 
flesh  freezes  in  minutes  A  telephone  lineman 
had  to  be  flown  to  the  hospital  in  Anchor- 
age the  other  day  because  he  Ignored  a  tell- 
tale patch  of  dead-white  skin.  The  wind 
also  causes  whlteouts  which  swirl  the  snow 
around  until  the  horizon  disappears  and 
people  become  disortsnted.  You  lurch  about 
drunkenly,  unable  to  find  the  ground  with 
your  pack-boots. 

When  the  skies  are  clear,  though,  they're 
crystal -clear,  and  Judgments  tend  to  get 
simplistic.  Take  the  energy  crisis,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  "lower  48"  states,  folks  have 
been  fretting  in  service  station  queues  and 
business  activity  was  faltering  for  lack  of 
oil,  yet  here  at  Prudhoe  Bay  there  are  9.5 
billion  barrels  of  the  stuff,  waiting  to  be 
pumped.  And  that  is  only  a  small  fraction 


of  Alaska's  presumed  reserves — in  any  case, 
enough  to  make  the  U.S.  independent  of  the 
Arabs  for  decades  to  come.  Nevertheless,  for 
five  years,  while  the  energy  crisis  was  build- 
ing, the  petroleum  Industry  has  been  barred 
from  access  to  North  Slope  oil  by  concern 
fc*  the  environment. 

HOSTILE    AND    DESOLATZ 

To  anyone  who  makes  the  three-hour  flight 
from  Anchorage  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  the  Incon- 
gruity of  that  thought  is  mind-blowing. 
What  envlroiunent?  This  has  got  to  be  the 
most  hostile,  desolate.  Ood-forsaken  place 
on  earth.  The  North  Slope  is  a  table-flat  des- 
ert of  ice,  as  vast  and  as  arid  as  the  Sahara, 
hidden  away  from  the  sight  of  man  by  a 
sawtoothed  range  of  mountains  zo  bleak 
and  forbidding  that  flying  over  it  Is  a  ter- 
rifying experience.  The  jagged  peaks  are  like 
granite  pickets,  waiting  to  impale  the  tiny 
plane.  Worrying  about  the  ecology  here  seems 
akin  to  demanding  a  halt  to  interstellar  ex- 
ploration for  fear  of  littering  outer  space. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  their  case,  the 
frustrations  of  the  gasoline  shortage  drove 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  back  into  their  bur- 
rows, and  the  oil  companies  have  won  per- 
mission to  siphon  off  North  Slope  crude.  The 
only  practical  way  to  do  that  is  to  build  a 
pipeline,  and  work  on  the  TAP  (trans -Alaska 
pipeline)  is  due  to  get  under  way  this  spring. 
About  750  men  already  are  here,  building  an 
electric  generating  station  and  setting  up 
base  camps.  Heavy  construction  machinery 
will  be  sent  by  sea;  when  it  arrives,  work  will 
start  in  earnest  on  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  Yukon  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  Some  0,000 
men  are  scheduled  to  be  on  the  job  by 
summer. 

The  plpellae  will  wend  Its  way  south  from 
Prudhoe  Bay,  through  two  seemingly  impas- 
sable mountain  ranges,  to  the  ice-free  port 
of  Valdez,  whence  the  oil  will  be  tankered 
to  refineries  in  Washington  and  California. 
According  to  the  present  schedule,  oU  will 
begin  to  flow  by  the  third  or  fourth  quarter 
of  1977,  but  the  line  won't  achieve  full  capac- 
ity until  about  1980.  About  that  time,  work 
should  be  afoot  on  a  second  pipe  to  carry 
natural  gas.  Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pipeline  Co., 
a  consortium  of  27  energy  companies,  last 
month  filed  an  application  for  permission  to 
build  such  a  line  through  Canada  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  ts  buiion.  It  would  haul  gas 
from  the  MacKenzle  Delta,  as  well  as  from 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

COST  HAS  SOABXS 

Until  that  job  gets  underway  TAP  will 
achieve  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  costliest  privately-financed  construction 
project  in  history.  The  current  offlclal  esti- 
mate by  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  Is  $4.6 
btlUon,  but  a  spokesman  says  the  figure  "is 
not  set  in  concrete,  by  any  means,"  suggest- 
ing that  it  could  go  higher.  In  the  five  years 
since  the  line  was  first  planned,  there  has 
been  a  five-fold  escalation  of  the  cost  esti- 
mate: the  tab  was  first  placed  at  $900  mil- 
lion. The  figures  arent  precisely  comparable, 
however,  since  the  lower  one  was  for  a  line 
capable  of  flowing  600,000  barrels  per  day. 
while  the  $4.5  billion  would  finance  a  flow 
of  two  million  b  d.  Boosting  output  is  chief- 
ly a  matter  of  adding  pumping  stations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, the  TAP  Is  a  project  of  no  small 
significance  One  way  or  the  other.  Wall 
Street  undoubtedly  wiU  be  called  upon  to 
finance  a  goodly  part  of  It — mainly  through 
loans  to  its  oil  company  sponsors,  which,  if 
it  is  successful  In  transporting  the  North 
Slope's  huge  petroleum  resources  to  OMu-ket 
at  reasonable  cost,  stand  to  make  a  lot  of 
money.  Meanwhile,  the  many  concerns  now 
being  tapped  to  do  the  job,  or  to  provide 
services  and  materials  for  the  pipeline  buUd- 
eis,  also  wtU  hit  pay  dirt. 

Brimming  with  Investment  Implications 
though  It  may  be,  the  pipeline  project  offers 
rslatlvely  few  hand-holds  for  purchase.  The 


company  organized  to  buUd  and  operate  the 
line,  Alyeaka  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  is  wholly 
owned  by  seven  oU  companies.  Moreover,  its 
functlocs  are  strictly  managerial:  it  won't 
share  in  the  profits  which  its  efforts  will 
make  possible.  The  only  contractor  n»m^ 
so  far.  Bechtel  Corp.  of  San  Francisco,  also 
Is  privately-held.  It  will  oversee  both  the 
lajring  the  pipe  and  the  construction  of  the 
highway.  Fluor  Corp..  the  Los  Angeles-baaed 
petroletim  engineering  firm,  expects  to  be 
the  prime  contractor — although  no  award 
has  been  formally  announced — on  the  port 
installations  at  Valdez  and  the  pumping 
stations.  The  Job  will  add  a  few  hundred 
millions  to  Fluor's  backlog,  currently  over 
$2  billion.  Fluor  already  Is  selling  at  a  heady 
33  times  earnings. 

StTBMrTTED    BmS 

"Everyone  who  is  anyone  in  pipeline  con- 
struction is  angling  for  a  piece  of  the  TAP 
job. "  says  Dennis  Waldock,  analyst  at  the 
Anchorage  member  firm  of  Poster  &  Mar- 
shall. He  has  compiled  ^  list  of  publicly- 
owned  companies  which  reportedly  have 
submitted  bids.  It  Includes:  Morrison- 
Knudson,  Williams  Cos.  (In  combination 
with  Brown  ic  Boot,  a  Halliburton  subsidi- 
ary), J.  Ray  McDermott,  Raymond  Intema- 
tlonE.1.  Santa  Pe  International.  Sedco.  Ban- 
ister ConUnental  and  Reading  &  Bates. 

Mr.  Waldock  also  lists  the  following  con- 
cerns expected  to  be  active  on  the  North 
Slope.  Contract  drillers:  Parker  DrllUng, 
Rowan,  Reading  &  Bates.  OU  well  tools  and 
services:  Dresser  Industries,  Schlumberger, 
Halliburton,  Rucker.  Smith  International! 
Borg-Warner,  Cameron  Iron  Works,  Baker 
Oil  Tools,  Hughes  Tool.  Geophysical  surveys: 
Texas  instruments.  Dresser,  Bendtz.  Vlatech, 
Dlgicon.  Engineering  services:  Core  Labora-^ 
torles.  OU  and  gas  processing  equipment: 
Combustion  Engineering,  Alaska  Interstate 
and  Ralph  M.  Parsons  ( which  recently  signed 
a  $400  million  contract  with  Arco  to  build 
processing  faclltles  In  Alaska).  Airlines  and 
air  freight:  Wien  Air  Alaska,  Alaska  Air- 
lines, Alaska  International  Airline. 

One  of  those  companies,  Alaska  Interstate, 
made  the  Big  Bosird's  most-active  list  last 
week,  plunging  eight  polnU  In  three  sessions 
to  drop  40%  of  its  value.  The  company  re- 
ported a  1973  loss  of  $1.7  mUUon.  which  put 
It  In  non-compliance  with  bank  credit  agree- 
ments. It  said  the  banks  agreed  to  a  waiver 
untU  June  39,  by  which  time  It  hopes  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement:  In  the  InterliB 
the  company  must  limit  its  borrowings  to 
the  $30.1  million  now  outstanding  and  pay 
a  higher  interest  rate  on  that  sum.  The 
earnings  deficit  came  as  a  surprise  to  stock- 
holders, since  for  the  nine  months  through 
September  30,  Alaska  Interstate  had  reported 
net  of  $2.9  million,  or  87  cents  per  share.  No 
explanation  of  the  sudden  plunge  has  been 
forthcoming  from  management.  The  firm's 
chief  activity  In  Alaska  is  operation  of  a  gas 
pipeline  In  the  Anchorage  area. 

LIIfE-TrP   If  AT    CHANGS 

Cast  In  the  role  of  supporting  dwarfs  to 
Alyeska's  Snow  White  are  the  following  seven 
oil  companies,  Vlth  the  proportions  In  which 
each  now  contributes  to  the  pipeline's  cost: 
Standard  of  Ohio.  28.08%:  Atlantic  Richfield, 
28.08%;  Exxon,  2a.fi2%;  Mobil.  8.68%:  Phil- 
lips Petroleum,  3.32%;  Union  OU,  3S2%; 
Amerada  Hess.  9%.  Once  the  TAP  la  buflt, 
each  of  the  seven  wlU  have  access  to  it  In  the 
same  proportions.  In  the  initial  phase,  for 
example,  when  the  line  la  carrying  600,000 
b/d,  Moba  wUl  have  the  right  to  use  8.68% 
of  that  capacity,  transporting  52,060  b/d. 
The  firm  may.  of  course,  seU  any  pipeUse 
space  it  doesnt  need  to  any  of  the  score  of 
other  companies  that  hold  North  Slops 
leases. 

The  line-up  is  likely  to  change  before  tbs 
pipe  Is  completed;  companies  are  known  to 
be  negotlatliig  among  themselves  for  laiget 
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or  smaller  shares.  Also,  it  should  be  noted 
that  BrltMi  Petrdeum.  Ltd.,  Is  a  major  par- 
tidpact  via  Its  28%  Intsrest  In  Ctoblo,  a 
holding  which  win  grow  to  B4%  when  the 
pipeline  is  flowing  600,000  b/d. 

Tlie  extent  of  a  company's  participation 
m  the  pipeline,  it  should  be  noted,  too, 
doesn't  have  much  bearing  on  the  benefits  It 
ultimately  will  derive.  The  all- Important 
question  is:  How  much  oU  will  be  found 
under  the  tundra  on  which  each  firm  holds 
leases?  On  that  score,  Sohlo  claims  to  be 
far  out  in  front.  Studies  by  independent  oaa- 
saltants,  confirmed  by  Its  own  experts,  show 
Its  properties  hold  "more  than  baJf"  of  all 
the  oU  reserves  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  pool.  (A 
British  Petroleum  spokesman  says  the  actual 
figure  is  66%.) 

Atlantic  Richfield  and  Exxon  share  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder,  according  to  Sohlo, 
whUe  something  less  than  10%  Is  apt  to  be 
aUotted  to  other  firms.  The  latter  are  In 
two  groups,  one  consisting  of  MobU,  Phil- 
lips and  Standard  of  California,  and  the 
other — known  coUectlvely  as  PLAOHM, 
comprises  Placid,  Louisiana  Land,  Amerada 
Hess,  Oetty,  Hunt  and  Marathon. 

NATUKAL  CAS  XESESTES 

Natural  gas  reserves  are  another  story. 
Part  of  the  gas  Is  mixed  wlt'i  the  oil,  and 
separation  plants  are  being  built  at  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  skim  It  off.  UntU  a  gas  pipeline  Is 
bttUt,  it  is  to  be  reinjected  into  the  wells. 
nUs  procedure  Tlrtoally  guarantees  that  a 
gu  pipeline  wiU  be  buQt,  since  otherwise 
the  reinjected  g:as  eventually  wlU  block  the 
flow  of  oil.  The  bulk  of  the  North  Slope's  36 
trUlton  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  however, 
is  found  in  a  "cap"  overlying  portions  of  the 
oU  pool.  aeoph3r8lcal  studies  show  that  Airco 
and  Exxon  properties  contain  the  bulk  of 
It;  Sohlo's  share  will  be  much  smaller. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  has  been  "unitized," 
which  means  that  it  wlU  be  exploited  sys- 
tematically, as  though  owned  by  one  com- 
pany, rather  than  compeUlng  every  firm  with 
leases  to  move  In  its  own  driUlng  rigs  and 
set  up  its  own  gathering  system.  British 
Petroletmi-Alaska,  as  operator  for  Sohlo, 
Is  doing  aU  the  drUllng  In  the  western  half 
of  the  field,  AtUmtlc  Blchfleld  In  the 
eastern  half.  TIm  unitization  agreement  has 
not  yet  been  signed  by  the  11  companies 
Involved,  but  BP  and  Arco  are  proceeding 
with  development  as  thotigh  it  had  been; 
a  steering  committee  decides  where  wells 
wlU  be  drlUed.  to  what  depth,  and  the  lUce. 
SventuaUy.  as  the  oU  comes  out  of  the  main 
feed  line.  It  wlU  be  split  up  among  the  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  how  much  equity  each 
has  in  the  total  reservoir,  as  determined  by 
geologists. 

To  date,  66  production  wells  have  been 
dilUad  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field.  60  by  BP- 
Alaska  and  16  by  Arco.  By  the  time  the  TAP 
is  ready  to  go  Into  production  in  1977,  it  is 
estimated  that  72  wells  will  be  needed  on 
each  side  of  the  field  to  bring  production 
up  to  the  stipulated  600,000  b/d.  To  reach 
the  1.6  million  b/d  prodncticm  of  which  the 
field  (as  now  delineated)  is  thought  capable, 
another  200  wells  wlU  have  to  be  sunk — 
perh^js  as  many  as  600  altogether. 
Axco  caxws 
BP-Alaska  has  been  working  steadily  on  its 
drUllng  program,  but  Arco  halted  its  crews 
several  years  ago;  It  wUl  start  up  again  this 
summer.  Under  the  extreme  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  North  Slope,  wells — which  go  to 
the  depths  of  8-10,000  feet — cost  up  to  $4 
miUlon  each  to  sink.  Hence,  Arco  officials  ex- 
plain, they  have  sought  to  time  thetr  drilling 
program  to  coincide  with  the  pipeline's 
progress. 

In  order  for  the  pipeline  to  reach  its  thlrd- 
■tage  opacity  of  two  million,  b/d  wells  capa- 
Us  of  suppling  another  SOO.OOO  b/d  must  be 
Iruied  in  areas  lying  beyond  the  main  Prud- 
hoe Bay  field.  Seven  or  eight  wildcat  weUs 


currently  are  being  drilled — or  at  least  per- 
mits have  been  granted  for  them — and  ac- 
tivity is  expected  to  pick  up  substantially 
this  Eimuner.  "Back  in  1066,  there  were  at 
least  26  rigs  up  here,"  recalls  a  Sohlo  offlclal. 
"but  when  the  pipeline  permit  was  blocked, 
most  of  them  moved  over  Into  Canada.  New 
ones  wUl  be  coming  in  on  the  barges  as  soon 
as  the  ice  breaks  up  this  summer." 

Once  the  pipeline  is  completed,  companies 
that  discover  oU  outside  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  wUl  have  to  lay  their  own  gathering 
lines,  but  they  need  have  no  fears  about 
getting  the  crude  to  market.  The  pipeline 
WlU  operate  as  a  common  carrier,  and  their 
product  wUl  move  on  an  equal  basis  with 
that  of  the  Une's  owners,  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  IOC  on  the  basts  of  a  7%  return  on 
Investment. 

PIPELINE  KATES 

How  high  the  rates  wUl  run  depends,  of 
course,  on  how  much  the  pipeline  costs.  In 
1969,  when  Alyeska  officials  were  lobbying 
for  TAP  and  against  a  plan  to  link  Prudhoe 
Bay  up  to  the  proposed  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line, they  estimated  the  cost  of  deUvering  oil 
to  Oallfornla  ports  via  TAP  and  tanker  at 
$1.50  per  barrel.  That  estimate,  which  in- 
cluded $1  for  TAP  and  SO  cents  for  tanker 
transport,  compared  with  one  of  $2.80  per 
bbl.  for  the  trans-Canada  solution.  However, 
it  was  based  on  a  pipeline  flow  of  two  mUllon 
b/d  and  an  estimate  of  $1.6  bUlion  to  buUd 
the  line  up  to  that  capacity. 

Given  the  escalation  in  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  pipeline  to  $4.6  bUllon.  does  It  fol- 
low that  the  tab  for  transporting  a  barrel  of 
oU  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdes  will  jump  to 
$3?  Not  necessarUy.  Officials  say  they  are 
now  going  on  the  aswimptton  of  a  "baUpark" 
price  of  $2  per  bbl..  plus  aomethlng  over  50 
cents  for  tanker  transport  to  San  Pedro.  On 
the  assumption  that  world  crude  prices  re- 
main at  the  astronomical  levels  currently 
being  cliarged  In  the  Persian  Oulf,  such  a 
rate  makes  TAP  an  economlcaUy  viable  proj- 
ect. However,  if  crude  should  ever  again  drop 
to  pre-emhargo  levels,  it  would  seem  dubi- 
ous at  best. 

There  Is  a  distinct  possibUlty.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  $4.£-blUlon  cost  figure  Is  a 
pubUc  relations  estimate,  designed  to  im- 
press environmentalists  and  government  of- 
ficials. The  Bute  of  Alaska  stUl  has  not 
granted  an  overall  construction  permit  for 
TAP,  and  even  after  it  does,  Alyeska  must 
apply  for  over  7,000  other  permits  and  li- 
censes, mostly  from  the  Pish  and  Oanw  Oo<n- 
mlsslon.  which  wlU  review  plans  for  each 
stream  croesing.  Since  the  state's  royalty  of 
121^%  Is  on  the  wellhead  price  of  the  oU, 
figured  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting it  to  market.  It  wlU  be  very  much 
In  the  state's  interest  not  to  push  the  pipe- 
line's cost  higher  by  unreasonable  ecological 
demands. 

"lot    or    DUPLICATION" 

Alyeska  officials  are  evasive  about  the  com- 
ponents of  the  $4.6  bUllon  figure,  saying  It 
was  not  meant  to  be  made  pubUc,  but  was 
given  out  only  because  Arco  needed  an  up- 
to-date  estimate  for  an  SEC  filing.  "There's 
a  lot  of  duplication  and  scsne  contingency 
amounts  in  there,"  says  a  spokesman.  Beyond 
generalities  about  Inflation,  however,  the 
company  offers  no  explanation  far  the  cost 
escalation.  Observers  are  left  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  as  most  have,  that  It  Is  because 
of  the  complete  re-engineering  of  the  proj- 
ect that  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  the 
objections  of  environmentalists. 

If  the  builders  do  everything  they  say  they 
will  to  preserve  the  North  Slope's  ectdogy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ooet  will  be 
heavy.  And  to  see  that  they  do,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  appointed  Oeneral  An- 
drew Rollins  of  the  UJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  "authorised  officer"  to  perform  con- 
tinuous, on-the-spot  toqiectlons.  Says  the 
head  of  one  firm  that  is  bidding  on  part  of 


the  highway  job :  "If  1  know  him — and  I  do — 
you  wont  be  able  to  blow  your  nose  up  there 
unless  you've  got  a  certified,  government - 
Inspected  handkerchief." 

What  makes  the  oonstructlon  of  TAP  so 
difflciUt  Is  that  for  about  half  of  Its  789-mUe 
length,  from  the  Yukon  River  north.  It  must 
traverse  permafrost — ground  which  is  perma- 
nently fro«n,  much  of  it  to  a  depth  of  1,000 
feet.  It  Is  kept  from  thawing  in  summer  by 
the  tundra,  a  carpet  of  moss,  grass  and  Uch- 
ens  about  18  inches  thick,  which  acts  as  In- 
sulation. Heavy  trucks  and  tractors  cannot 
operate  In  the  Arctic  without  scarring  the 
tundra  and  causing  deep  erosion  of  the 
permafrost. 

MUST     BUILD     HIGHWAY 

Thus,  the  first  task  of  the  pipeUne  buUd- 
ers  is  to  lay  a  highway  north  from  the  Yukon 
to  Prudhoe  Bay,  over  which  men  and  ma- 
chines can  be  moved.  (South  of  the  Yukon, 
the  Une  wlU  follow  the  route  of  the  present 
Alaskan  Highway.)  It  will  be  a  virtual  dike 
of  travel,  five  feet  thick,  to  keep  the  perma- 
frost underneath  from  thawing.  Oravel  is 
plentlfiUly  available  in  Arctic  riverbeds.  Nor 
is  there  any  trouble  about  keeping  it  snow- 
free;  the  50-odd  miles  of  roed  at  Prudhoe  are 
constantly  swept  clear  by  the  wind.  Never- 
theless, the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  ts 
$400,000  per  mUe,  or  a  total  of  $160  million. 

The  next  problem  is  to  prevent  erosion 
of  the  permafrost  by  the  plpeUne  itself.  North 
Slof>e  oil  comes  out  of  the  ground  (naturally, 
no  need  for  pumps)  at  a  temperature  of  about 
170°  and  WlU  go  through  the  pipeline  at  140*. 
its  warmth  maintamed  by  friction.  If  it 
shoiUd  cool  it  won't  flow,  and  heating  sta- 
tions WlU  be  placed  at  intervals  to  get  it 
moving  again  if  the  Une  must  be  shut  down 
for  any  length  of  Ume. 

But,  of  course,  where  the  pipe  la  burled, 
it  WlU  melt  the  surrounding  permafrost.  If 
the  pMTnafroet  happens  to  be  rock  or  gravel, 
as  it  WlU  be  for  roughly  half  the  distance, 
that  won't  matter,  but  where  it  Is  "ice-rich," 
burying  the  pipe  vrould  result  in  deep  erosion. 

The  solutioin  is  to  run  the  pipe  above- 
ground  in  such  places.  It  will  be  mounted  on 
steel  pUlngs,  or  "bents,"  to  hold  it  above  the 
tundra.  Alyeska  officials  say  more  steel  wlU  be 
required  for  that  purpose  than  for  the  pipe 
Itself,  and  in  view  of  the  current  shortage, 
they  are  not  sure  adequate  quantities  will 
be  obtainable.  The  48-lnch  pipe.  aU  covered 
with  epoxy.  was  purchased  in  Japan  in  1969 
at  a  cost  of  $126  mlUion  and  is  pUed  up  at 
Prudhoe  and  at  stations  along  the  right-of- 
way.  It  has  been  lying  there  for  nearly  five 
years. 

Another  hazard  Is  earthqu«ikes,  which 
ecologlsts  fear  might  rupture  the  pipeline  and 
spUl  crude  oil  aU  over  the  landscape.  To  avoid 
such  an  accident,  Alyeska  wUl  lay  the  pipe 
in  a  zig-zag  pattern,  allowing  it  to  "stretch" 
horlzontaUy.  Special  welding  techniques  also 
have  been  developed,  and  the  p^  itself,  with 
walls  14  -Inch  thick.  Is  made  of  a  ductUe  steel. 
capable  of  bending  or  wrinkling  without 
cracking.  Tests  have  shown  it  able  to  with- 
stand tremors  of  greater  intensity  than  ever 
have  been  recorded  in  Alaska. 

Where  Alyeska  appears  to  be  going  to  ridic- 
ulous lengths  to  satisfy  the  ecologlsts  is  In 
its  arrangements  to  accommodate  the  cari- 
bou. About  400,000  of  the  beasts  migrate 
north  to  the  Arctic  region  in  summer,  using 
the  same  passes  through  which  the  pipeline 
WiU  traverse  the  Brooks  Mountains.  Where 
the  line  Is  burled,  it  won't  bother  them,  but 
fears  have  been  raised  that  long  stretches  ol 
raised  pipe  would  prove  a  barrier.  Hence,  the 
pipeline  buUders  wUl  provide  caribou  cross- 
ings by  dipping  the  line  under  the  tundra  at 
Intervals.  To  keep  It  from  thawing  the  perma- 
frost, refrigeration  stations  wlU  be  set  up  at 
those  points  and  the  ground  around  the  pipe 
wOl  be  artificially  froeen. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like  to  Just  cover 
a  few  of  the  highlights,  because  I  think 
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this  is  Important.  We  have  been  talking 
for  a  long  time  about  Alaskan  North 
Slope  oil.  If  we  had  taken  action  Instead 
of  Just  talking  about  It  5  or  more  years 
ago,  at  least  2  million  additional  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  would  be  coming  into  this 
country.  Here  we  are  talking  about  the 
shortage  that  may  exist,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FEO  has  stated  that  we 
may  have  a  shortage  of  4  to  6  percent 
this  coming  summer.  That,  of  course, 
would  have  been  alleviated  tf  we  had  2 
million  barrels  a  day  coming  from 
Alaska. 

What  has  happened?  Hie  delay  has 
been  very  costly  to  us,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  product  shortages  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  cost  Involved.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  Barron's  article  Illus- 
trating the  tremendous  increase  In  price 
being  paid  by  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Serv- 
ice Co.: 

Until  that  Job  gets  underway  TAP  will 
achieve  the  dubious  dlatlnctton  of  bMng  the 
costliest  prlvately-flnanced  construction 
project  m  history.  The  current  official  esti- 
mate by  Alyeeka  Pipeline  Serrlce  Co.  Is  $4.5 
bllUon.  but  a  spokesman  says  the  Qgure  "Is 
not  set  In  concrete,  by  any  means,"  suggest- 
ing that  It  could  go  higher.  In  the  five  years 
since  the  line  was  flrst  planned,  there  has 
been  a  five-fold  eeoalatlon  of  the  cost  eeti- 
matc:  the  tab  was  first  placed  at  ^900  mtl- 
!ion.  Tne  figures  aren't  precisely  comparable, 
however,  since  the  lower  one  was  lot  a  line 
capable  of  flowing  SCO .000  barrels  per  day. 
while  the  M.5  billion  would  nnanoe  a  flow  of 
two  million  b/d.  Boostmg  output  U  chiefly 
a  matter  of  adding  pumping  statlonai 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, the  TAP  Is  a  project  of  no  small  sig- 
nificance. One  way  or  the  other.  Wall  Street 
undoubtedly  will  be  called  upon  to^'flnance 
a  goodly  part  of  it — mainly  through  loans 
to  its  oil  company  sponsors,  which.  If  it  Is 
sncoessful  in  transporting  the  North  Slope's 
huge  petroleum  resources  to  market^  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  stand  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
Meanwhile,  the  money  ooneems  nov  being 
tapped  to  do  the  Job,  or  to  provide  aerrlces 
and  materials  for  the  pipeline  bulldfers,  also 
will  hit  pay  dirt. 

However,  many  of  them  ham  gone 
bankrupt  or  gone  out  of  buslneat. 
Contlnning  reading: 
Brimming    vlth    investmant   Ixnplteatlons 

though  it  may  t>e.  the  pipeline  proj^pt  offers 
relatively  few  hand-holds  for  purchase.  The 
company  organized  to  buUd  and  opwate  the 
line.  Alyeaka  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  V  wholly 
owned  by  seven  oU  companies.  M(»<e«Ter,  Its 
fimetions  are  strictly  mamagulal;  9  wont 
share  In  the  profits  whlcb  Its  efforts  wftl  make 
possible.  The  only  contractor  namedfso  far, 
Bechtel  Corp.  of  San  Frsndsco,  also,  is  pri- 
vately held.  It  wUl  oversee  both  thti  laying 
of  the  pipe  and  the  construction  of  tUe  high- 
way. Fluor  Corp..  the  Ix>s  Angeles-based  pe- 
troleum engineering  firm,  expects  ta*be  the 
prime  contractor — although  no  awiktl  has 
been  formally  announced — on  tbe  port  in- 
stallations at  Valdez  and  the  pumpltig  sta- 
tloaa.  The  Job  wUl  add  a  few  hundrfd  mil- 
lions to  Fluor's  backlog,  currently  orer  $3 
billion.  Fluor  already  Is  selling  at  4  heady 
S8  times  aamlngs. 

This  illustrates  that  this  long  delay  has 
been  tremendously  costly  both  fr«m  the 
standpoint  of  not  having  the  iToduct 
and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  not 
being  able  to  build  the  line  at  thr  orig- 
inal estimated  cost. 

One  of  the  great  problems  «e  bave  Is 
natural  gas.  This  problem,  as  has  been 
brought  out  many  times.  Is  doe  to  1954 


court  decisions  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  started  regulating  the  price 
of  natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  sh<»tage  of  gas  which 
we  never  expected  to  take  place.  Gas 
reserves  have  been  greatly  affected. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
article  as  to  just  what  Is  In  store,  so  far 
as  natural  gas  is  concerned. 

Natural  gas  reserves  are  another  story.  Part 
of  tbe  gas  is  mixed  with  the  oil,  and  separa- 
tion plants  are  being  buUt  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  skim  it  off.  UnUl  a  gas  pipeline  Is  buUt, 
It  Is  to  be  reinjected  Into  tbe  wells.  This  pro- 
oetfure  vtrtually  giiarantees  that  a  gas  pipe- 
line will  be  bollt,  since  otherwise  the  rein- 
jected gas  eventually  will  block  the  flow  of 
oU.  Tbe  bulk  of  tbe  North  Slope's  afl  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  however,  is  found 
in  a  "cap"  overlying  portions  of  tbe  oU  pool. 
Oeoptiyaloal  studies  show  that  Aroo  and 
Bxzon  propertVes  contain  the  bulk  of  It: 
Soblo's  share  will   be  much  smaller. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  has  been  "unitized," 
which  means  that  it  will  be  exploited  system- 
atically, as  though  owned  by  oua  oomyany, 
rather  than  compelling  every  firm  with  leases 
to  move  in  its  own  drilling  rigs  and  set  up 
Its  own  gathering  system.  British  Petroleum- 
Alaaka,  as  operator  for  Sohlo,  is  doing  all  the 
drilling  In  the  western  half  of  the  field, 
Atlantic  Blchfleld  lu  the  eastern  half. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  for  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Ofllce  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cation regulations  whieh  went  into  effect 
In  mid-January  gave  our  Nation's  schools 
the  place  of  high  importance  which  they 
deserve  and  I  am  very  pleased  about  that. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  knows  that 
a  general  purpose  of  the  act  and  the 
mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  main- 
tain an  essential  public  services.  Both  he 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  have  long  been  champions  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  intent  of  this  measure 
with  regard  to  education.  It  Is  my  Im- 
pression that  this  bHI  is  not  intended  to 
result  In  a  forced  closing  of  schools,  and 
that  ibe  educational  process  and  schools 
win  continue  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion and  be  given  the  high  priority  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  the  public 
Interest. 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  the 
Senate  record  on  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Act  insures  that  edu- 
cation will  be  treated  as  a  vital  public 
service  whenever .  priorities  are  estab- 
lished under  section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  AUoc&tlon  Act. 

Would  the  9t)\e  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  floor  moiMger  of  the  bill,  con- 
cur in  this  analysis? 

Mr.  HAAKKLL.  I  would  most  certainly 
oonoor  with  the  statement  of  the  dls- 
tlnirulshed  Senator  from  Montana.  I  con- 
cur with  his  analysts  of  the  intention  of 
the  bill  before  us.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Interior  Comxalttee  that  education 
be  coQsldered  a  vital  public  service. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCAI^.  I  yield. 


Mr.McCLDRE.  The  (llstjngulahed  Sen- 
ator Umn  Montftna  hae  raJMd  a  veiy 
good  qvcstlcm  which  needs  to  be  aflinned 
for  the  record  so  that  there  will  be  no 
question  about  It.  As  the  educators  and 
the  parents  of  this  country  are  con- 
ceme4  about  their  young  people  in  the 
schools.  It  Is  well  for  this  record  to 
amply  and  completely  a£Brm  the  inten- 
tion of  the  m^nbers  of  the  committee 
that  dealt  with  this  question  as  to  our 
understanding  of  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  FEO  with  respect  to  priorities  for 
education. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  is  well  to  look  at 
the  allocation  act  which  Congress  has  en- 
acted in  which  the  priorities  were  estab- 
lished. In  section  (b)  of  that  section 
establishing  priorities,  it  says,  "main- 
tenance of  all  public  services." 

Certainly  the  schools  are  a  part  of  pub- 
lic services,  for  it  is  consistent  with  both 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  FEO  and 
the  allocation  act  itself  that  our  school£ 
should  have  whatever  fuels  are  reason- 
ably necessary  to  conduct  their  activi- 
ties. Certainly  there  are  some  things  that 
schools,  like  the  rest  of  us.  can  do  to  con- 
serve on  the  use  of  energy,  and  we  would 
expect  and  hope  that  they  would  do  that 
But,  whatever  is  necessary,  I  am  certain 
it  would  be  the  intention  of  at  least  tbe 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  certain  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  matter,  that  the  schools 
should  have  the  necessary  priority  to  give 
them  the  fuel  which  th£y  need. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  this  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  expressed  his  concern  and  in- 
terest in  the  continuation  of  education 
and  educational  facilities  under  any  allo- 
cation of  energy  provisions.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  his  assurances.  This 
means  a  continuation  of  public  services 
for  educatkm  at  eveiy  leveL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  concur  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  expressed 
themselves  on  this  subject,  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  bringing  this  question  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  matter  should  be  examined 
very  carefolly.  We  wont  to  moke  proof 
positive  that  it  is  protected.  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  protected.  I  assure  him  that,  I 
will  work  toward  that  end.  I  am  sure  that 
with  his  support  and  tbe  support  that  has 
been  expressed  hero  today,  we  can  ac- 
complish that  objective. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

This  has  been  a  most  useful  colloquy, 
to  assure  everybody  in  America  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate — ^minority 
and  majority  alike — is  coocemed  about 
the  continuation  of  educatkmal  activities 
in  the  assignment  of  fuel  allocations,  <o 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  wDl 
have  equal  opportunity  m  every  State. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  v^  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HABKEUi.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Ailaona  In  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Montana  for  rais- 
ing this  very  linportaat  point. 
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I  should  merely  like  to  stress  again 
that  it  is  the  understanding  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  the  entire  committee  that  re- 
ported this  bin  to  the  floor  was  unan- 
imous in  considering  education  a  vital 
public  service  which  should  go  on  with- 
out interruption. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  tile  Senator 
from  Colorado  smd  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  older  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

grWATOR  RAMDOLPR  TTRCES  ENACTMXNT  OT 
STANDBY  AUTHORrrr  TO  COPE  WITH  ANTICI- 
PATB>   NBW   ENQtGT   StTPPLT    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
still  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  a  deepening  energy 
crisis  and  preventive  steps  are  needed 
to  assure  that  the  livelihoods  of  miUions 
of  citizens  will  not  be  unreasonably 
harmed  by  future  shortages. 

On  November  7.  1973,  President  Nixon 
made  a  major  address  to  the  American 
people  on  the  energy  emergency  facing 
our  country  as  a  result  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo.  On  the  next  day  a  special  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Congress  proposing 
that  "the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress join  forces  and  together,  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit,  work  to  enact  an  emer- 
gency energy  biU." 

In  that  same  message  the  President 
pledged  the  full  cooperation  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  was  his  expressed  hope 
that — 

By  puahtag  forward  together,  we  can  have 
Mw  emergency  legislation  on  the  books  be- 
fore the  Congress  recesses  in  December. 

The  events  that  followed,  which  ended 
in  a  Presidential  veto  of  S.  2589,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Act,  are  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  stiU  believe  President 
Nixon  was  wrong  In  vetoing  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  sub- 
jected to  energy  shortages,  to  threatened 
strikes,  and  in  many  instances,  unem- 
ployment. 

After  being  called  on  to  Institute  a 
voluntary  energy  conservation  action  by 
towering  thermostats,  by  driving  slower, 
by  carpoollng,  and  by  many  other  self- 
motivated  conservation  initiatives,  the 
American  people  are  now  being  told  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  and 
toat  they  also  are  not  gofaig  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  minimum  supply  that 
rationing  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  the  lisues  addressed  In 
tne  Standby  Energy  Emergwicy  Authort- 
H«Act  have  been  before  the  Senate  for 
"weral  months.  The  legislation  has  been 
carefully  developed  and  was,  In  part, 
previously  debated  by  this  body  as  S. 
3599. 
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While  the  earlier  mesisure  was  not  en- 
acted. Members  of  the  Senate  have  had 
Eunple  opportunity  to  exEunlne  the  issues 
carefully  and  consider  their  effectiveness 
in  coping  with  the  long-term  energy 
crisis  facing  our  coimtry  as  w^  as  its 
impact  on  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
measure,  S.  3267,  achieves  its  purposes  in 
a  practical  way.  This  leg^atlon  is 
needed. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act  is 
complex  and  that  its  ramlflcatlons  are 
widespread  The  numerous  individual  is- 
sues addressed  in  this  bill  have  been  re- 
viewed for  many  months  by  the  various 
committees  of  the  Senate  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  these  matters. 

The  earlier  legislation  as  well  as  S. 
3267,  the  Standby  Energy  Emergency 
Authorities  Act,  are  responsive,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  needs  indicated  earlier 
by  the  President.  There  are  a  few  sub- 
stantive deficiencies  but  these  are  over- 
whelmingly offset  by  the  other  vitally 
needed  provisions. 

EDDCATIONAI.    USES 

A  general  purpose  of  this  act  and  the 
Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
to  protect  the  public  welfare  and  main- 
tain aU  essential  public  services.  It  is  not 
intended  that  this  measure  result  in  a 
forced  closing  of  schools.  Rather,  the 
educational  process  wlU  be  enabled  to 
continue  with  a  minirnntri  of  disruption. 

The  December  13  fuel  allocation  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  Federal  Energy 
OfBce  give  our  Nation's  schools  the  place 
of  high  Importance  which  they  deserve. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  educa- 
tional uses  of  petroleum  products  wiH 
continue  to  be  treated  as  a  vital  public 
service  whenever  priorities  are  estab- 
lished under  section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  bin. 

HANDICAPPED    CITIZKNS 

It  is  my  understanding  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  that  an  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  insure  that  handicapped 
Americans  be  given  special  consideration 
in  tlie  allocation  of  energy  supplies. 

Such  special  provision  for  these  indi- 
viduals was  made  during  World  War  n, 
and  appropriate  measures  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  their  special  needs 
during  our  present  crisis. 

It  is  intended  In  this  legislation  that 
during  the  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion would  give  to  the  handicapped  per- 
son who  needs  to  drive  a  specially  de- 
signed vehicle  to  and  from  his  place  of 
emplo3mient.  For  such  citizens  are  un- 
able to  use  public  transportation  due  to 
their  physical  disability. 

I  certainly  believe  that  handicapped 
citizens  in  need  of  medical  and  thera- 
peutic services  likewise  should  be  given 
a  priority. 

Iliese  are  just  some  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities that  many  of  our  very  young  and 
elderly  handicapped  need  if  they  are  to 
support  themselves  by  remaining  em- 
ployed. 

We  intend  that  careful  thought  be 
given  to  the  requirements  of  this  pecula- 


tion group  so  that  we  not  add  further  to 
their  hardship. 

MATEatIAI.S    ALLOCATION 

Because  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  a  deepening  energy  crisis,  extraor- 
dinary steps  are  going  to  be  needed  to  as- 
sure millions  of  American  citizens  of 
steady  energy  supplies. 

A  real  constraint  today  on  petroleum 
supplies  is  shortages  of  tubular  goods,  of 
drilling  rigs,  and  of  the  many  other  rna- 
terials  that  are  needed  by  this  high  tech- 
nology industry. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  en- 
couraging electric  utilities  to  convert  to 
the  use  of  coal.  Yet  this  energy  industry 
has  been  having  difficulty  securing  an 

adequate  supply   of   mine   roof   bolts 

usually  a  90-cent  item. 

Thus  it  is  appropriate  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  authorize  the  FEA  Admin- 
istrator to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  allocate  the  limited  avail- 
able supplies  of  materials  to  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  supplies.  These  vital  pro- 
visicHis  of  this  legislation  will  be  effective 
in  assuring  such  material  suppUes  are 
committed  to  the  development  of  new 
energy  supphes. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  this  is  a  very  complex — 
though  carefully  develcqjed— measure  in- 
tended to  alleviate  the  Impact  of  the 
energy  shortage  our  countrj-  is  now  en- 
during and  is  expected  to  face  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  legislation  was  proposed  sev- 
eral months  ago  at  the  outset  of  the 
emergency  stemming  from  the  Middle 
East  oil  embargo.  I  deeply  regret  that  it 
was  not  enacted  then.  Much  has  already 
been  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  date  and 
much  more  will  be  lost  if  we  equivocate 
today. 

tJNEMPLOTMENT   COMPENSATION 

I  call  attention  to  another  feature  of 
the  legislation — imemployment  compen- 
sation— which  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
personal  hardship  inflicted  on  our  citi- 
zens by  energy  shortages. 

During  the  recent  oil  embargo,  there 
were  daily  news  stories  of  layoffs  of 
workers  from  our  industries.  For  ex- 
ample, thousands  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
automobile  industry  and  others  were  laid 
off  as  stocks  of  unsold  cars  continued  to 
mount.  Throughout  our  economy  imem- 
ployment continued  to  mount. 

"nils  measure  provides  standby  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  ease  the  human  side 
of  future  energy  shortages.  It  authorize* 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
compensation  payments  to  Individuals 
who  have  become  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  the  energy  crisis.  These  unemploy- 
ment funds  win  be  avaUaWe  to  many 
persons  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  such  payments  or  to  those 
persons  who  may  have  exhausted  their 
eUglbUity. 

The  measure  also  dh^ts  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  within  60  days 
on  the  existhig  and  prospective  Impact 
of  energy  shortages  on  employment.  This 
report  also  must  assess  the  adequacy  of 
existing  unemployment  compensation 
programs,  including  such  legislative  rec- 
ommendations as  the  President  feels  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  In  addressing  the  future 
energy  problems  we  must  not  become  so 
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engrossed  In  the  physical  shortages  of 
fuel  supplies  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
individual  needs  of  our  people.  This  pro- 
vision will  enable  many  Americans  to 
survive  through  personal  trials  Imposed 
on  them  during  difficult  periods  of  energy 
supply  shortages. 

smippKs  wKLx  pmooTTcnoif 

Mr.  President,  as  reported  S.  3267  does 
not  repeal  the  stripper  well  prico  control 
exemption  contained  in  the  Mandatory 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

This  desirable  policy  which  stimulates 
domestic  production  is  a  concern  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber— pro- 
duction from  the  so-called  stripper  wells 
as  well  as  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery. There  are  some  4,000  persons  in 
this  category — not  all  of  them  are  com- 
panies. 

Many  of  these  citizens  sire  small  busi- 
ness people.  They  account  for  approxi- 
mately 75  to  80  percent  of  domestic  drill- 
ing activities  to  explore  smd  find  new  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Such  incentives  are  needed  if  these 
Individuals,  who  play  a  vital  role  in  U.8. 
energy  supplies,  are  going  to  continue 
their  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President,  my  feelings  on  the 
urgency  for  action  on  this  legislation  are 
well  known.  I  have  discussed  various  as- 
pects of  the  bill  during  these  Senate  re- 
marks. I  have  explored  several  topics 
besides  gasoline  rationing  and  other 
energy-saving  featiires  of  the  bill. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  about 
the  extent  and  possible  duration  of  the 
energy  crisis.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  an  energy  crisis  still  exists. 

Because  shortages  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies still  occur  we  miast  enact  legisla- 
tion to  adjust  to  these  shortages. 

This  legislation  provides  standby  en- 
ergy emergency  authorities  and  is  so 
titled.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  us  with 
the  vital  backup  mechanisms  needed  to 
accommodate  our  economy  and  our  way 
of  life  to  anticipate  shortages,  in  equita- 
ble ways  and  with  minimum  economic 
disruption. 

The  bUl  has  been  developed  over  sev- 
eral months.  Further  delay  on  its  enact- 
ment would  Ignore  the  fact  that  Uie 
United  States  must  develop  the  means  to 
cope  with  a  long-term  energy  crisis. 

The  present  untenable  situation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  neces- 
sary backup  authority  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  is  contained  in 
the  Standby  Energy  Emergency  Authori- 
ties Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  several  authoriza- 
tions and  mandatory  provisions  in  this 
vital  legislation  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  others,  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
continuing  energy  crisis  facing  our 
country  and  all  of  our  citizenry. 

AMXNDICENT  NO.   1268 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1265. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuinl- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  116.  between  lines  31  and  22,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  lOBA.  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J)(l)  Upon  a  finding  that  there  are 
significant  shortages  and  dislocations  In  the 
dlstnbutton  of  petrochemical  feedstoclu  and 
petrochemioals,  the  Administrator  la  au- 
thorized to  compel,  by  rule  or  order  on  a 
national,  regional,  or  case-by-c&se  basis,  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  allocation  of  such  feedstocks  and 
such  petrochemicals  In  amounts  specified  In 
(or  determined  In  a  manner  prescribed  by) 
such  rule  or  order. 

■  (3 1  Any  rule  or  order  for  allocation  of 
petrocftiemlcal  feedstxKks  and  petrochem- 
icals promulgated  or  Issued  under  this  act 
or  under  any  other  Federal  law  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(b)  and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  contribute  to  the — 

"(A)  preservation  of  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petrochemical  indus- 
try and  for  the  preservation  of  the  competi- 
tive viability  of  all  processors,  distributors, 
and  users  of  petrochemical  feedstocks  and 
petrochemicals,    and   further   the 

"(B)  equitable  distribution  of  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks  and  petrochemicals  among 
all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  among  all  sectors  of  the  petrochemical 
Industry,  including  processors,  distributors, 
and  users  thereof. 

"(3)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'petrochonlc&l  feedstocks' 
means  petroleum  oils  and  natural  gas  liquids 
which  are  processed  or  otherwise  converted 
into  petrochemicals:  and 

"(B)  the  term  'petrochemicals'  means 
derivativM  of  petroleum  oils  and  natural  gas 
liquids  used  for  nonfuel  purpoees.". 

PnmOCHEICICAL    allocation    PROCaAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  has  had  an  especially  severe  Impact 
on  the  firms  and  industries  which  use 
petrochemicals.  Of  all  the  actions  taken 
to  deal  with  the  energy  shortage,  we  have 
probably  been  the  least  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  tight  supply  of  petrochemicals. 
And  the  crisis  still  exists  for  many  sectors 
of  the  economy  which  depend  on  petro- 
chemicals as  raw  materials. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authority  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  fair  allocation  of  petrochemi- 
cals in  short  supply  which  I  believe  would 
permit  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
petrochemical  shortage. 

IMPACT    or   KNZRGT    CBISI8 

As  we  all  know,  the  shortage  of  petro- 
leum has  had  widespread  repercussions 
throughout  the  economy.  Almost  no  sec- 
tor has  escaped  the  problems  arising  from 
the  lack  of  fuel  or  petroleum  products. 

The  supply  of  petrochemicals  is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  availability  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  and,  therefore, 
the  users  of  petrochemicals  have  suffered 
directly  from  the  energy  crisis.  And  they 
are  stUl  having  problems,  even  though 
the  oil  embargo  has  been  lifted. 

ICANT    INDDBTRIK8    AnXCTXD 

Users  of  petrochemicals  represent  a 
vital  part  of  our  economy,  both  in  the 


type  of  their  products  and  the  size  of 
their  revenue  and  employment.  The  dlCB- 
cultles  they  have  are  felt  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Most  of  the  major  petro- 
chemicals are  Usted  under  section  23  of 
the  Federal  E^nergy  Admlnletration  Act 
and  these  include  organic  chemicals, 
cyclic  interaiediates,  plastics  and  nains. 
ssmthetic  fibers,  elastomers,  organic 
dyes,  organic  pigments,  detergents,  sur- 
face active  agents,  carbon  black,  and 
ammonia. 

A  wide  variety  of  industries  are  de- 
pendent uimn  these  compoimds  as  basic 
raw  materials.  Many  of  these  Industries 
have  been  forced  to  slow  down  or  curtail 
production  because  of  an  Inadequate 
supply  of  raw  materials  and  they  are 
continuing  to  experience  shortages  in  the 
supply  of  petrochemicals.  These  prob- 
lems can  only  result  in  continued  and 
increased  imemployment  and  loss  of 
revenues. 

There  are  many  examples.  The  textile 
industry,  third  largest  employer  in  this 
Nation,  Is  experiencing  shortages  in  raw 
materials  for  manmade  fibers  of  approx- 
imately 15  percent. 

The  plastics  industry,  one  of  the  high- 
growth  industries  of  recent  years,  is  ex- 
periencing material  shortages  ranging 
from  15  to  75  percent,  with  an  accom- 
panying unemployment  rate  of  15  to  20 
percent.  I  can  personally  speak  for  the 
plastic  processors  in  Kansas.  Some  of 
them  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  employees.  From 
my  contacts  with  them.  I  know  they  are 
continuing  to  have  supply  problems. 

The  independent  plastic  processors— 
about  6.500  in  number — have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  This  Is  because  they  are 
generally  low  on  the  list  for  receiving 
a  supply  of  materials  from  the  major 
petrochemical  producers  when  stocks  are 
tight. 

On  March  4  of  this  year,  I  Introduced 
the  plastic  feedstocks  allocation  bill, 
which  would  require  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation of  plastic  materials  in  short  sup- 
ply. Since  that  time,  I  have  received  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  from 
plastics  processors  all  over  the  coimtry. 
expressing  support  for  this  measure  and 
urging  its  passage.  These  contacts  indi- 
cate that  the  shortage  of  petrochem- 
icals still  exists  and  is  nationwide. 

Similar  shortages  are  being  experi- 
enced in  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
fertilizer  industry,  and  in  the  production 
of  medical  devices,  which  are  heavDy  de- 
pendent on  petrochemicals.  As  you  can 
see  from  the  industries  I  have  named, 
the  users  of  petrochemicals  having  trou- 
ble today  are  responsible,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  most  goods  and  services 
enjoyed  by  this  Nation. 

MAJOK   LOOPHOLE 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
close  what  I  consider  to  be  a  major  loop- 
hole in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  It  would  give  the  Administrator 
the  authority  he  now  lacks  to  take  action 
where  necessary,  to  aUevlate  the  material 
supply  distortions  that  are  so  evident  in 
those  industries  heavily  reliant  on  petro- 
chemical supplies. 

FAILUaX  or   OTHB   APPaOACHZS 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  improve  the  supply  of 
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petrochemicals.  The  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice has  imdertaken  the  allocation  of  pet- 
rochemical feedstocks.  The  mandatory 
allocation  program  gave  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  a  high-priority  status  on 
feedstocks  to  help  build  up  dwindling 
stocks  and  increase  production  and  sales. 
However,  this  action  did  not  include 
guarantees  of  Increased  supplies  to  those 
Industries  that  depend  upon  petro- 
chemicals as  raw  materials.  So,  while  the 
production  of  petrochemicals  may  have 
been  assured  by  the  high  allocation  of 
the  feedstocks,  no  assurance  was  given 
that  these  petrochemicals  would  bectnne 
available  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  to 
•11  segments  of  the  economy  dependent 
upon  them  as  a  basic  raw  material. 

It  was  assumed  that  increasing  the 
supply  of  feedstocks  to  the  petrochemical 
industry  would  result  in  greater  supplies 
of  materials  for  the  users  of  petrocheml- 
calfl.  Today,  nearly  4  months  since  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  began. 
many  petrochemical  users  still  do  not 
have  adequate  supplies  and  we  can  see 
that  the  original  assumption  was  false. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil,  when  it 
was  in  existence,  took  pricing  actions  to 
encourage  petrochemical  production  and 
requested  that  the  major  companies  pro- 
ducing petrochemicals  provide  copies  of 
their  own  volimtary  allocation  programs. 

The  efforts  of  the  FEO  and  the  CLC 
undoubtedly  have  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  easing  the  shortage.  However,  the 
problem  continues  to  exist  and  informal 
contacts  with  the  FEO  indicate  that  the 
shortage  situation  has  not  changed  ap- 
preciably in  the  last  2  months. 

ACTIONS   FS0F08ED 

The  efforts  undertaken  up  to  now  have 
lacked  the  positive  action  necessary  to 
provide  meaningful  assistance  and  I  be- 
lieve the  authority  Congress  has  provided 
fails  to  close  the  gap  of  Inaction  on  the 
petrochemical  shortage.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  requires  tJiat 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  will  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Impact  of  the  petro- 
chemical shortage.  This  report  is  good 
and  necessary.  We  need  better  informa- 
tion in  order  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
However,  information  in  Itself  does  noth- 
ing to  resolve  the  Inequities  in  petro- 
chemical distribution  that  exist.  My 
amendment  provides  authority  to  deal 
directly  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  provided  a  clear 
mandate — no  one  segment  of  the  econo- 
my should  be  asked  to  bear  an  luifair 
burden  during  the  energy  crisis.  This 
amendment  would  only  authorize  the 
fairness  and  equity  that  was  the  original 
mandate  of  Congress  by  providing  for 
the  Equitable  Allocation  of  Petrochemi- 
cals in  short  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be  made 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  the  dlstln- 
Wlshed  minority  leader  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  thia  amendment  vQI 


be  acted  upon  some  time  later  this  we^. 
It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Jackson)  that  it  is  permissive  in 
nature.  I  think  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  f  iui;her  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment be  set  aside  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1266. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AKXNSICEKT  NO.   ISSe 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bni  add  the  f<dlowlng 
new  section: 

Sac.  .  Section  3  of  the  Emergency  High- 
way Energy  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  project  under  section  lOC  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  In  any  State 
which  has  (l)  a  mftnmiiTn  speed  limit  on 
any  public  highway  within  its  Jurisdiction  In 
excess  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  and  (3)  a 
speed  limit  for  aU  types  of  motor  vehicles 
other  than  sixty  mUes  per  hour  on  any  por- 
tion of  any  pubUc  highway  wlthm  Its  Juris- 
diction of  four  or  more  traffic  lanes,  the  op- 
posing Umes  of  which  are  physlcaUy  sepa- 
rated by  mecms  other  than  striping,  wlilch 
portion  of  highway  had  a  speed  limit  for  all 
types  of  motor  vehicles  of  sixty  mllee,  or 
more,  per  hour  on  November  1,  1973,  and 
(3)  a  speed  limit  on  any  other  portion  of  a 
public  highway  within  its  Jurisdiction  whitdi 
is  not  uniformly  applicable  to  all  types  of 
motor  vehicles  using  such  portion  of  high- 
way, if  on  November  1,  1973.  such  portion 
of  highway  had  a  speed  limit  which  was  uni- 
formly applicable  to  all  types  of  motor  ve- 
hicles using  it.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be 
established  for  any  vehicle  operating  under  a 
special  permit  because  of  any  weight  or 
dimension  of  such  vehicle,  including  any 
load  thereon.  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
section  shaU  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  a 
highway  during  such  thne  that  the  ctmdl- 
tion  of  the  highway,  weather,  an  accident, 
or  other  condition  creates  a  temporary  haz- 
ard to  the  safety  of  traffic  on  such  portion 
of  a  highway.". 

Sbc.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conservation 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "reduction 
in  q)eed  limits  to  conserve  fuel"  and  tosert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "change  In  speed  limits 
pursuant  to  this  section". 

NATIONAL    SPEKO    LIKIT    INCREASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
when  the  Arab  embargo  was  at  Its  height, 
a  law  was  passed  to  set  a  national  speed 
limit  of  55  miles  per  hour.  This  action 
was  taken  to  conserve  precious  gasoline 
at  a  time  when  we  did  not  really  know 
how  long  the  embargo  would  last  or  how 
serious  the  situation  would  become.  So 
the  law  was  passed,  and  I  believe  every- 
one agrees  that  it  has  saved  fuel.  Into 
the  growing  demand  for  fuel — and  as  an 
additional  benefit  has  saved  many  lives 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  taken 
in  speed-related  accidents. 

These  points  are  all  to  the  good  and 
should  not  be  ignored  or  minimized.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  coin,  and  I 
believe  It  deserves  consideration. 


EMBARGO     ENDED 


In  the  first  place,  times  and  circum- 
stances have  changed  somewhat.  The 
Arab  embargo  has  been  lifted,  and  most 
of  our  supply  problems  are  considerably 
eased.  The  prices  for  this  imported  oil 
have  not  declined  significantly,  but  that 
is  another  matter  which  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  broad  front.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  embargo  is  ended.  We  are  not 
in  a  crisis  sltuatl<xi  with  supplies,  and 
measures — such  as  the  55-mlles-per-hour 
limit — which  were  appropriate  to  that 
crisis  may  require  reocmslderatlon  now. 

NEOATIVX     nCPACT 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  these 
measures  have  Impacts  which  are  defi- 
nitely on  the  negative  side.  It  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  Inconvenience  in  some 
cases,  but  in  others  it  may  amount  to  real 
and  serious  ec(»omic  damage. 

And  I  think  this  Is  a  very  important 
concern  in  Kansas  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
In  New  York  City,  a  SS-miles-per-hour 
limit  may  mean  very  little  to  the  average 
person  in  terms  of  his  actual  highway 
travel.  People  in  the  major  urban  areas 
simply  do  not  get  out  on  the  highway  as 
often;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  usually 
for  relatively  short  trips,  since  cities  and 
major  urban  centers  are  so  close  to- 
gether. And  when  greater  distances  have 
to  be  covered,  there  is  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  alternative  sources  of  transpor- 
tation, such  as  buses,  railroads,  and  air- 
lines available  in  our  major  urban  areas. 

AtrrOltOBILBS  ESSENTIAL  IN   KANSAS 

But  in  Kansas  the  automobile  is  almost 
indispensable,  and  the  distances  are 
great.  It  is  some  209  miles  between 
Kansas  aty  and  Wichita.  Almost  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  New  York  City, 
you  wtU  find  Boston  and  Washington, 
D.C.  With  Philadelphia.  WUmington, 
New  Haven,  and  Providence  and  tens  of 
millions  of  people  in  between. 

But  in  Kansas  we  do  not  have  the 
choice  of  traveling  by  Metroliner  or  air 
shuttle.  When  most  Kansans  need  to  go 
somewhere,  they  must  use  their  cars. 
And  I  believe  that  under  the  present 
circumstances,  requiring  the  Kansas 
motorist  to  go  only  55  miles  per  hour 
is  inappropriate  and  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

FROBLXM     IN     TRUCKXNO    INDTJSTBT 

There  is  the  additionsd  factor  that  the 
55-mile-Llmit  is  having  an  extremely 
serious  impact  on  the  American  trucking 
industry.  Time  is  money  to  tliis  industry 
and  the  new  speed  limit  has  cost  the 
Nation's  truckers  a  great  deal  In  length- 
ened trip  times  and  reduced  loads  per 
month,  while  they  have  faced  even 
higher  fuel  prices  and  reduced  fuel  mile- 
age. 

Truckers  are  fnistrated  by  this  situa- 
tion, and  they  have  threatened  to  take 
out  their  frustrations  by  staging  another 
nationwide  strike  on  May  13.  I  believe 
such  an  action  would  be  wrong  and 
would  be  against  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  entire  country.  But  the  sit- 
uation is  there,  and  I  feel  every  appro- 
priate effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
them  some  relief. 
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AMENDMENT      TO      SET      60      MP.R.      LIMIT 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  up  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  limit  to  60.  I  believe 
such  an  increase  is  justifiable  In  light 
of  the  current  fuel  supplies.  It  la  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  continue  some 
conservation  efforts.  And  it  would  help 
make  the  dally  travel  requirements  of 
most  motorists  much  more  eoioyable 
and  agreeable. 

As  I  have  traveled  around  Kansas 
visiting  with  many  people,  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  they  consider  60  miles  per 
hour  a  better  and  more  acceptable  speed. 
It  is  not  that  much  more  costly  in  terms 
of  fuel  ase  than  55  miles  per  hour,  but 
it  is  a  limit  which  people  seem  better 
able  to  live  with  and  abide  by  than  the 
present  one. 

I  think  the  American  people,  whether 
Kansans.  Califomians,  New  Yorkers,  or 
whatever,  would  come  to  consider  60 
miles  an  hour  a  better  and  more  accept- 
able speed.  It  is  not  that  much  more 
costly  In  terms  of  fuel  constmiptlon  than 
a  SS-mlles-an-hour  limit,  but  It  Is  a  rate 
of  speed  that  people  would  be  able  to 
live  with  and  abide  by  more  readily  than 
the  present  limit. 

As  I  said,  one  important  factor  is  that 
the  truckers,  in  their  conversations,  and 
In  the  hearings,  and  In  discussions  with 
many  Members  of  Congress,  have  Indi- 
cated a  particular  concern  about  the  55- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  They  Indicate 
that  their  trucks  are  geared  to  operate 
more  e£Qclently  at  around  60  miles  an 
hour. 

OANCEB    TO    KANSAS    BEKF    IMWlBeiLt 

As  I  said,  a  truck  strike  would  be 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire 
economy,  but  of  particular  concern  to 
me  Is  the  Blansas  beef  industry.  Perhaps 
no  other  business  sector  depends  on 
trucks  so  totally  as  the  beef  indxistry,  and 
it  was  dealt  a  devastating  blow  by  the 
first  strike.  Bdany  beef  processors,  feed- 
lots,  and  cattlemen  would  be  ruined  and 
forced  to  go  out  of  business  by  another 
strike.  This  prospect  Is  already  having  a 
grave  impact  in  Kansas  where  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  beef  Industry  is  the  largest 
single  component  of  our  economy. 

Cattle  sales  are  up,  and  prices  are 
down.  And  if  the  strike  should  come  to 
pass  it  will  mean  Increased  beef  prices  at 
the  supermarket  and  eventually  another 
round  of  shortages. 

But  the  truckers'  problems  cannot  be 
dealt  with  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
travelers'  interests.  We  could  not  have  a 
higher  speed  limit  for  trucks  and  a  lower 
one  for  cars.  They  must  be  dealt  with 
together,  so  I  am  proposing  a  uniform 
60-miles-per-hour  limit  for  everyone. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment for  consldeititlon  and  will  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  and  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  called  the  amendment  up.  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  opposition  to  It  and  that 
those  opposed  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
former  chairman,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
ELansas  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  him  on  at  least  one  amend- 
ment he  is  offering  during  consideration 
of  this  measure,  but  I  shall,  of  course, 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  a  while  ago. 
but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  what  the 
thinking  was  with  reference  to  this 
amexulment,  which  would  raise  the  uni- 
form 55-mile  speed  limit  to  60  miles  an 
hoiu".  I  would  like  to  have  him  clarify 
that  for  me  further,  for  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  me  as  we  attempt  to 
conserve  our  fuel  supplies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  aware  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia's  interest  !n  the 
amendment  and,  of  course.  I  would  pro- 
tect that  Interest,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows. 

I  underscored  two  areas  of  concern. 
First  of  all,  the  oil  embargo  has  been 
lifted..  We  are  not  in  the  same  crisis 
condition  as  we  were  some  months  ago. 
It  Is  my  understanding  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  speed  limit  from  55  to  60 
miles  an  hoiu:  would  increase  gas  con- 
stmiptlon about  3  percent.  It  would  raise 
consumption  about  SVa  million  gallons. 
or  from  slightly  more  than  290  million 
gallons  a  day  to  about  300  million  gal- 
lons a  day. 

I  also  pointed  out  my  very  frank  and 
candid  visits  with  people  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  who  find  55  miles  an  hour 
rather  difficult  to  cope  with.  They  think 
they  might  be  able  to  accept  60  miles 
an  hour;  although,  some  may  be  fudging 
a  bit  and  may  be  driving  58  or  59  miles 
an  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed  out 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  main  contentions 
of  some  of  the  truckers  I  have  visited  in 
discussions  about  another  truck  strike. 
This  Is  one  of  the  issues  they  have  been 
raising  since  last  December.  They  say 
trucks  operate  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively around  60  miles  an  hour. 

I  recognize  all  the  good  things  that 
have  come  from  the  reduced  speed  limit. 
It  has  brought  about  a  saving  in  fuel.  It 
has  reduced  the  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  on  the  highway,  and  I  think  for 
that  the  public  should  be  commended.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  we  could  main- 
tain that  safety  record  and  Increase  fuel 
consumption  by  only  a  small  amount  by 
this  very  modest  Increase  in  the  speed 
limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  aLso  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  clarification  and  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  hope  he  will  permit  the  Ricoro 
to  show  that  there  are  certain  occasions 
which  cause  a  Member  of  this  body  to  be 
elsewhere  other  than  in  this  forum.  I 
shall  have  one  of  those  on  Friday  in  my 
native  town  in  West  Virginia.  Frankly,  it 
is  not  subject  to  change  except  by  an 
emergency  which  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  vacate  that  commitment.  It  Is  a 
commitment  that  I  wish  very  much  to 
honor. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 


are  elements  pro  and  con.  What  is  th« 
time  the  Senator  is  thinking  about  with 
reference  to  considering  the  amendment 
which  would  affect  me  on  Fridsyr? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  distln- 
gulshed  friend  that  I  would  agree  to  have 
it  taken  up  Monday  or  some  time  next 
week.  I  certainly  want  to  protect  the 
rights  of  my  former  chairman. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  could  make  it 
there  and  back  if  we  raised  the  speed 
limit  to  60  miles  an  hour  but,  in  any 
event,  we  could  take  it  up  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  week.  However,  I  want 
my  Interests  shown  In  the  Rxcoro.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia's  Interests  shown  In 
the  Rbcord.  We  could  take  it  up  at  any 
time  we  can  agree  on. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation and  understanding  of  the  very 
knowledgeable  Senator  in  this  area.  It 
Is  a  very  important  bill.  Of  course,  Mon- 
day Is  agreeable  to  me.  Tuesday  Is  agree- 
able to  me.  I  would,  frankly,  like  to  do  It 
today  if  it  were  possible,  but  I  under- 
stand it  cannot  be  handled  at  this  time. 

I  hope  what  I  have  said  indicates  that 
I  desire  to  come  to  grips,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  does,  with  the  subject  matter. 

Having  the  Senator's  indication  that 
it  could  be  disposed  of  Monday  or  Tues- 
day of  next  week  is  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  further  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  be  postponed 
until  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  amendments.  They  are  not  matten 
that  will  rock  this  bUl,  but  they  are 
important  to  us  because  they  deal  with 
the  issue  of  residual  fuel  oil,  and  I  had 
understood  that  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  majority.  The  minority  is  consider- 
ing them.  It  would  be  possible,  if  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection — and  I  really  do 
not  see  why  they  should — to  see  If  they 
could  be  acted  on  today. 

I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes — I  un- 
derstand we  will  be  on  this  bill  until 
3  p.m. — to  describe  them.  By  then  we 
may  have  heard  from  the  minority.  If 
not,  I  shall  ask  that  action  be  deferred. 

In  the  first  place,  I  offer  three  amend- 
mwits  to  the  pending  bill.  Primarily,  they 
deal  with  a  unique  and  very  severe  prob- 
lem which  obtains  with  respect  to  the 
entire  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  most  heavily  impacts  on  the  North- 
east. They  deal  with  prices  and  with  the 
availability  of  what  is  called  residual 
fuel,  the  kind  of  fuel  oil  used  by  utilities 
and  large  buildings. 

The  residual  fuel  problem  is  rooted  In 
the  fact  that  our  domestic  refineries  pro- 
duce a  minimum  amount  of  residual  fud. 
and  practically  all  the  residual  fuel  used 
in  the  United  States  is  consmned  in  the 
East.  For  example,  of  the  187  million  bar- 
rels used  in  1972  for  heating  purposes. 
155  milUon  barrels,  or  83  percent,  were 
used  In  Petroleimi  Allocation  District  I— 
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the  east  coast.  Of  these,  148  million  bar- 
i«ls,  or  79.4  percent  of  the  total  national 
demand,  were  consumed  in  New  England 
tnd  the  Mid- Atlantic  States. 

On  a  national  level,  more  than  86  per- 
eent  of  all  the  residual  fuel  used  in  1972 
was  Imported,  and  over  98  percent  of  that 
Imported  product  wsis  coiisumed  on  the 
east  coast.  So  we  have  a  imlque  situa- 
tion, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Second,  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil 
has  Increased  more  than  any  other  pe- 
troleum product  since  the  energy  crisis 
began.  Prices  have  gone  up  an  average 
of  250  to  300  percent.  Oil  that  was  sell- 
ing for  12  to  14  cents  a  gallon  last  year 
is  now  selling  for  30  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 

Ihe  economic  effects  are  clear.  Utility 
bills  have  skyrocketed,  with  some  own- 
ers of  all-electric  homes  paying  more 
than  $250  a  month  to  heat  their  homes : 
apartment  owners  are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  massive  rent  increases  or,  where 
that  Is  impossible,  the  abandonment  of 
their  properties. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  domestic  re- 
fineries could  of  course,  produce  this  tjrpe 
of  oil,  and  the  production  could  be  in- 
creased In  this  particular  area  by  up  to 
25  percent.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  any 
Increase  would  naturally  result  In  a  de- 
crease of  other  petroleum  products.  This 
Is  a  difficult  trade-off.  But  we  cannot  let 
this  continue  because  it  Is  highly  dis- 
criminatory and  imfair.  because  the 
Northeast  is  bearing  the  heaviest  burden. 

So  I  have  tried  by  this  series  of  amend- 
ments to  see  what  could  be  dooe  about  it. 
Something  can  be  done  about  it.  but 
a  legislative  impetus  Is  necessary.  That 
is  the  reason  for  these  amendments. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows:  The 
first  amendment  would  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  the  authority 
to  require  such  increased  production  of 
residual  fuel  oil  if  national  needs  de- 
mand such  action  and  if  the  relative 
benefits  would  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages. It  does  not  mandate  Incretised  do- 
mestic rraidual  fuel  production.  So  we 
at  least  give  them  the  authority  to  deal 
with  it  in  whole  or  in  part  If  the  na- 
tional-interest criteria  conunend  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. 

The  next  amendment  would  require  a 
report  by  the  Administrator,  within  30 
days,  on  the  impact  of  residual  fuel 
shortages,  price  disparities,  and  suggested 
actions  to  deal  with  the  Impacts. 

We  may  be  confronted  with  a  disaster 
situation  next  winter  both  as  to  price 
and  supply.  At  least,  we  ought  to  have 
the  best  facts  which  the  Administrator 
can  get,  and  also  his  best  thinking  on  the 
subject  so  that  he  may  act  quickly. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the 
more  general  problem  of  the  efficiency 
and  conservation  of  energy  use.  The 
amendment  would  require,  via  a  rule- 
making by  the  Federal  Power  Conunls- 
sloQ,  a  finding  as  to  what  the  utilities 
are  doing,  especially  with  respect  to  con- 
servation practices,  and  with  reqsect  to 
the  rate  structures.  In  other  words,  are 
the  utilities  still  continuing  their  very 
much  expanded  uses,  which  eneom'age 
noDconservation  as  contrasted  with  other 
conservation  practices?  We  call  for  a  re- 
port In  6  months. 


As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  entirely 
what  we  want,  but  at  least  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  something  to  control  a  very 
difficult  situation,  which,  as  I  say,  re- 
sults in  serious  discrimination  against 
the  Northeast.  Many  owners  of  property 
simply  cannot  maintain  their  properties 
and  will  abandon  them  if  this  condition 
continues,  in  addition  to  making  the  rest 
of  the  country  pay  for  it,  which  is  a  very, 
very  tough  situation.  These  amendments 
are  designed  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  a  question  in 
order  to  know  how  to  proceed?  With  the 
majority  leader's  permission,  may  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  have  a  lalk  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed.  How- 
ever, I  remind  the  Senator  that  we  have 
another  bill  scheduled  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presldeht.  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  wish  to  make  an 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  (Atain  recognition  now  and  let 
the  question  be  discussed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  ScoTT).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  the  floor  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  have  to  do  that. 
I  have  sent  my  amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendments 
are  not  in  order  at  this  time.  The  Dole 
amendment  Is  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.Iyleld. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tt  be  in  order 
at  any  time  when  S.  3267  is  before  the 
Senate,  between  now  and  next  Monday, 
to  call  up  and  act  on  other  amendments, 
even  though  the  amenctaient  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Don;>,  amendment  No.  1265  Is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
notified  several  Senators  that  they  may 
make  their  opening  statements  today.  I 
hope  that  we  may  abide  by  that  imder- 
standing,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  will  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course:  I  am  through 
if  there  Is  no  other  problem. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  examine  the  amendments.  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  objectionable, 
but  I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  permit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  make  his  f^ien- 
tng  statement;  then  we  will  carry  the 
amendments  over  imtll  another  day  be- 
fore they  are  acted  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Chair  acted  on  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticHi  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  tiie  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  With  the  understanding, 
as  I  have  Just  said,  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  at  this  time  wtth  his  opening 
statement. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not  want  me  to  submit  my  amend- 
ments at  this  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  see  them.  I  have  no  objection 
to  their  being  offered.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator wanted  them  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  offer  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  C:!olorado.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
these  amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  them  for  consideration 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am,  yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  just  sending  them  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  be  printed  and  becatise  of 
the  time  limitations  upon  us.  that  my 
complete  remarks,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  problem  by  the  National 
Realty  Committee,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jAVrrS  STATEMirNT  on  IQSSIDUAL  PtTEL 
AMZITOM&N'I'S 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  three  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  whlcb  I  believe  are  critical 
If  this  legislation  Is  fully  to  address  Itself 
to  all  of  the  emergency  energy  problems 
being  faced  by  the  Nation  In  general  and  the 
Northeast  In  particular. 

None  of  these  amendments  would  In  any 
way  give  any  preferential  treatment  to  the 
Northeast;  but  they  recognize  that  &  severe 
problem  exists  along  the  entire  East  Coast 
with  regard  to  the  availability  and  the  price 
of  residual  fuel.  This  Is  a  problem  that  has 
not  been  moderated  by  the  end  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  or  the  restoration  of  pre- 
embargo  production  levels  by  eome  of  the 
Arab  countries.  It  Is  a  problem  that  plagues 
utilities  and  thus  all  utUlty  customers,  apart- 
ment owners,  school  districts  and  municipal 
governments.  It  is  an  emergency  that  merits 
immediate  consideration  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment but  that  has  thus  far  been  shunted 
aside  and  treated  as  a  problem  of  local  con- 
cern only. 

The  residual  fuel  problem  Is  rooted  In  the 
fact  that  our  domestic  refineries  produce  a 
minimum  amount  of  residual  fuel,  and  that 
practically  all  the  residual  fuel  used  In  the 
United  States  Is  consumed  in  the  North- 
east. Out  of  a  total  of  187  million  barrels  used 
In  1072  for  heating  purposes.  I6fi  million 
barrels,  or  83  Tf  were  used  In  Petroleum 
Allocation  District  I  (the  Ka«t  Coast).  Of 
these,  148  million  barrels,  or  79.4%  of  the 
total  national  demand,  ware  consumed  In 
New  England  and  the  Mid -Atlantic  sUtas. 

On  a  national  level,  over  86%  of  all  the 
residual  fuel  used  In  1972  was  Imported  and 
over  08%  of  that  imported  product  was  con- 
sumed on  the  East  Coast.  Thus  the  East 
Coast,  and  the  Northeast  in  particular,  Is 
uniquely  dependent  on  imported  residual 
fuel.  No  ot^er  ar«a  of  the  country  depends  ao 
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heavily  on  this  type  of  fuel,  and  no  other 
region  of  the  country   Is  thus  experiencing 
the  severe  adverse  effects  of  this  almost  total 
dependence. 

The  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  Increased 
more  than  any  other  petroleum  product  since 
the  crisis  began.  Prices  have  gone  up  an  aver- 
age of  250  to  300%.  cm  that  was  seUlng  for 
la  to  14  cents  per  gallon  last  year  Is  now 
selling  for  30  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 

The  economic  effects  are  clear.  Utility  bills 
have  skyrocketed,  with  some  owners  of  all 
electric  homes  paying  more  than  1300  per 
month  to  heat  their  homes;  apartment  own- 
ers are  faced  with  the  choice  of  maasl^e  rent 
Increases  or.  where  that  Is  impoealble.  aband- 
onment of  their  properties. 

Of  course,  domestic  refineries  could  be 
mandated  to  Increase  their  residual  oU  pro- 
duction— it  has  been  estimated  that  produc. 
tlon  could  be  Increased  on  the  average  from 
B'^c  to  8%.  which  although  only  a  amaU  part 
of  refinery  production.  Is  a  26%  Increase  In 
domestic  production — but  any  Increase  of 
domestic  residual  fuel  production  requires  a 
corT«epondlng  decrease  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  other  fuels. 

Because  of  this  unavoidable  tr«de  off,  my 
first  amendment  only  gives  to  tba  Federal 
Energy  Administration  the  authority  to  re- 
quire such  increased  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  if  national  needs  demand  surh  action 
and  the  relative  benefits  would  outweigh  the 
dlsftdvantages.  It  does  not  mandate  increased 
domestic  residual  fuel  production. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (dread y  requires  equi- 
table distribution  of  residual  fuel  oil  at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  country.  My  amendment  confers  on 
FBA  the  power  to  Insure  that  no  one  region 
Is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  energy  crisis, 
either  In  terms  of  allocation  or  price,  but  It 
is  not  mandated  to  exercise  the  power. 

The  second  amendment  requires  a  report 
by  the  Administrator,  within  30  days,  on  the 
Impact  of  residual  fuel  shortages  and  price 
disparities  and  suggested  actions  to  deal  with 
these  impacts.  Such  a  study  Is  necessary  If 
we  are  to  avoid  disaster  next  winter  In  the 
regions  that  now  depend  so  heavily  on  im- 
ported residual  fuel.  We  must  begin  to  deal 
with  this  problem  Immediately  rather  than 
wait  for  a  crisis  again  to  be  upon  us,  as  it 
surely  will  next  winter  Lf  no  action  is  taken. 
This  report  will  call  on  the  Administrator  to 
make  an  In  depth  study  of  the  potential 
harm  that  could  result  If  prices  continue  to 
escalate  or  if  shortages  reappear;  and  to  seek 
ways  to  anticipate  these  adverse  effects  be- 
for  they  jeopardize  major  segments  of  the 
economy — and  even  health— of  the  North- 
east. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the  more 
general  problem  of  the  efficiency  of  energy 
use.  The  issue  of  conservation  of  energy  by 
utilities  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  residual 
fuel  problem  in  the  Northeast,  but  It  also 
deals  with  it  in  a  way  that  avoids  any  possi- 
ble disadvantages  to  other  petroleum  product 
users. 

The  amendment  is  almost  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Conserratlon  Act  of  1973,  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  December  10  but  as  yet  has  re- 
ceived no  action  In  the  House. 

This  section  Is  too  Important  to  tlie  needs 
of  utility  users — practically  all  citlssens — to 
be  left  at  best  to  future  action  this  year  and 
at  worst  to  die  with  the  end  of  this  Congress. 
Moreover,  it  properly  and  rightfully  belongs 
In  this  emergency  energy  act  since  It  deaU 
with  the  problem  of  conservation  which  ur- 
gently needs  study  and  action. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  study 
into  utility  and  conservation  practices  and 
r»te  structurM  ■•  they  relate  to  conaarvatlon. 
It  would  requli«  electric  and  gas  utilities  to 
■ubmlt  a  public  report  on  their  effcrts.  plans 


and  policies.  Ellectricity  and  gas  conservation 
Is  essential  if  we  are  effectively  to  deal  with 
both  the  residual  fuel  problem  and  the  more 
general  but  no  less  urgent  problem  of  utility 
fuel  consumption  generally. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  calls  for  reports 
on  several  aspiects  of  energy  conservation  and 
supply,  but  It  omits  any  study  of  energy  con- 
servation by  utilities.  Smce  the  Senate  has 
already  voted  Its  approval  of  thU  provision, 
there  Is  no  reason  not  to  begin  the  process 
now. 

The  amendment  will  require  only  one  re- 
iwrt.  Annual  rejKjrts  are  more  properly  left 
to  the  Energy  Conservation  Act.  which  hope- 
fuUy  wUl  be  enacted  this  year.  But  at  least 
the  conservation  effort  wUl  have  begun  and 
only  by  requiring  that  it  begins  now  Is  there 
any  chance  that  the  ideas,  findings  and  im- 
petus which  are  generated  by  the  call  for  a 
report  can  be  put  Into  practice  this  coming 
Winter. 

I  submit  these  three  amendments  as  a 
package  which  I  hope  the  Chairman  wlU 
accept. 

BTATKMXIfT    BT    AlBSKT    A.    WaUIH,    PHXaTOBNT, 

Nationai.  Rxaltt   COMicrma 

I.    THB    PBOBLnC 

A.  tntroditetton 

The  astroDomlcal  rise  In  the  price  of  im- 
ported residual  fu«l  oU  has  turned  an  al- 
ready-existing housing  problem  Into  a 
catastrophe  for  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
United  States. 

The  drastic  and  uncontrolled  fuel  oil  price 
increase  has  resulted  In  a  fantastic  rise  In 
the  coat  of  heating  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings.  (It  has  also  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  electricity  for  such  buildings.) 
Property  owners  must  either  attempt  to  ab- 
sorb the  Increased  heating  costs  or  pass  the 
costs  along  to  tenants  In  the  form  of  higher 
rents.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  Is  satis- 
factory. It  would  be  financially  disastrous 
for  most  property  owners — particularly 
ovniers  of  multlfamily,  low  or  moderate  in- 
come residential  properties,  who  operate  on 
email  returns  on  their  coital  Investments — 
to  attempt  to  absorb  the  coat  Increases. 
The  cost  Increases  are  »o  substantial  that 
properties  that  previously  generated  small 
profits  would  now  produce  significant 
deficits. 

Balslng  rents  Is  also  no  answer.  Many 
buildings  are  owner  occupied.  Others  are 
leased  under  long-term  leases  that  do  not 
provide  for  rent  Increases  because  of  In- 
creased costs.  Owners  of  residential  build- 
ings that  house  low  or  moderate  Income 
tenants  are,  as  a  practical  matter,  unable  to 
raise  rents.  Such  tenants  are.  for  the  most 
part,  hard  pressed  to  meet  existing  rents. 
The  percentage  increase  in  rent  for  these 
tenants  that  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
Increased  heating  costs  would  be  substantial. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
owners  would  have  much  success  collect- 
ing such  an  Increase  from  the  tenants. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  the  burden  of  the 
tncreaaed  coet  of  heating  oU  falls  on  the 
property  owner.  Many  owners  will  have  to 
chooM  between  operating  at  a  loss  and  sim- 
ply walking  away  from  the  pTop«Ttj. 

This  is  precisely  where  the  problem  of 
rampant  price  Increases  has  led:  to  property 
owners  walking  away  from  their  buildings. 
Building  abandonments  have  plagued  many 
cities  during  the  past  decade,  particularly 
those  in  the  Northeast.  This  has  led  to  a 
■praadlng  of  alum  arsaa  and  to  serious  social 
problems.  To  the  great  mlsforttine  of  the 
cltlea  affected,  building  abandonments  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  phenomenal  Increase 
to  bMitlng  eoBta.  The  rise  In  heating  coats 
win  imdoubtedly  turn  thousands  of  buUd- 
ln«» — partletUarly  In  the  tnnar  cltlea — tato 
Umiof  propoaltion*.  Immediate  action  la  re- 
quired to  stc^  the  wholesale  abandonment 
of  buUdinga. 


B.  Dependence  on  imported  residual  fuel  oU 
The  Northeast  is  heavily  dependent  on 
residual  fuel  oil  for  heating  its  residential 
and  commercial  buildings.  The  most  recent 
data  available  shows  that  of  the  187,1 11,000 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  used  for  heating 
purposes  In  the  United  States  In  1972,  166,. 
646.000  barrels,  or  83.1  percent,  were  used  in 
P_A.D.  I.  Of  these,  148,636,000  barrels,  or  79.4 
percent  of  the  national  total,  were  con- 
sumed In  New  England  and  the  Mld-Atlantk 
states  alone.* 

The  root  of  the  present  problem  Is  sot 
simply  the  dependence  of  the  Northeast  oo 
residual  fuel  oU  In  general.  It  Is  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Northeast  on  imported  redd- 
ual  fuel  oil  In  particular.  Of  the  686.664,000 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  that  were  coo- 
B\uned  for  all  purposes  In  PAD.  I  In  197J, 
over  688,000,000  barrels,  or  mmv  than  86  par. 
cent  were  Imparted.  Momovm,  of  all  the  n- 
sldual  fuel  oil  imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  1972,  more  than  98.6  percent  was 
consumed  In  P.AJ}.  I.  This  means  that  all 
other  regions  of  the  country  are  able  to  sat- 
isfy their  needs  tat  residual  fuel  oil  from  do- 
mestlc  sources.  Only  the  Northeast  Is  unabU 
to  meet  its  needs  from  domestic  souroai 
(prlnclpaUy  because  of  the  lack  of  reflnli^ 
capacity  In  this  region).  Only  the  Nortb- 
east  Is  depend*.nt  on  Imported  supplies. 
C.  Increases  in  the  price 
In  January  1973,  number  6  residual  fuel 
oU  sold  m  the  New  York  City  area  at  prlois 
averaging  between  13  cents  and  16  cenu  per 
gaUon.  In  May  1973.  the  New  York  CJlty 
Housing  Auth(Hity  purchased  residual  fuel 
oil  at  a  contract  price  of  13.6  cents  per  gsl* 
ion.  In  Philadelphia  In  May  1973  residual 
fuel  oil  prices  averaged  between  12  cents  and 
14  cents  per  gallon.  As  late  as  August  1978, 
number  6  oil  was  selling  at  prices  averaging 
between  12  cents  and  14  cents  per  gallon  In 
Boston. 

By  January  and  February  1974,  howevw, 
the  Impact  of  the  drastic  price  Increases  In 
Imported  residual  fuel  oil  was  apparent.  Ob 
January  16,  1974.  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  had  to  pay  a  contract  price  of 
32.5  cents  per  gallon  for  number  6  oil,  an 
Increase  of  239  percent  over  the  price  paid 
In  May  1973.  In  February,  the  average  of 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  In  New  York  City 
fluctuated  between  27.63  cents  and  49.14 
cents  per  gallon,  the  latter  fig\ire  represent- 
ing a  270  percent  price  increase  In  Just  one 
year.  In  Philadelphia,  the  average  price  had 
risen  above  36.5  cents  j)er  gallon  in  February 
1974,  a  296  percent  Increase  over  the  price  1 
year  earlier.  In  Boston,  the  price  on  February 
1,  1974,  was  26.7  cents  per  gallon,  an  increast 
of  209  percent  over  the  price  on  August  1, 
1873.  only  six  month  earlier. 

These  prices  illustrate  the  tremendous 
Jump  in  the  price  of  imported  number  6 
oil.  This  fuel  is  not  subject  to  United  StatH 
price  controls  at  either  the  producer  or  re- 
finer levels  because  It  Is  produced  and  re- 
fined abroful.  It  is  in  the  Northeast,  whsrs 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  nation's  Import- 
ed residual  fuel  oil  Is  consumed,  where  tht 
Impact  of  these  prices  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  uniquely  felt,  unless  prompt  and 
effective  legislative  action  Is  taken. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  tha 
table. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


*The  eouroe  for  theee  statistics,  and  far 
those  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  U  a  i^ 
port  entltlad  "Mineral  XnduBtrjr  Sorveyi," 
prepared  by  Xb»  Biireau  oC  MtaMs.  Depart* 
ment  at  the  Interior,  dated  Ootober  10,  1971. 
The  Bureau  of  Mlnac  eetlmatea  that  ood- 
sumption  figures  for  1978  wlU  not  be  aval)* 
able  until  the  susuner  of  1B74. 
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the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  had  not 
understood  what  he  Intended. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ron  Frank, 
David  RusseU,  and  Laveme  Phillips  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate,  voting,  and 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  on  behalf  of  Gary 
Klein,  that  he  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  my  consideration,  debate, 
and  voting  of  this  measure. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
will  not  do  one  thing  to  solve  our  energy 
supply  problems.  In  fact  the  bill  contains 
much  that  would  be  counterproductive 
and  if  the  price  control  amendment  Is 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  Is  sulopted,  this  bill  would 
further  exacerbate  our  energy  problems 
rather  than  solve  them. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3267  is  being  con- 
sidered in  an  entirely  different  situation 
than  was  its  predecessor  S.  2589.  We  no 
longer  have  an  Arab  embargo. 

The  Senate  should  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  focus  its  attention  on  legislation 
before  Congress  that  would  Increase  the 
amounts  of  energy  available  to  the  con- 
sumers and  for  the  benefit  of  the  citl- 
sens,  of  the  United  States.  Instead  we 
keep  vothig  on  measures  that  are  de- 
fensive in  nature  rather  than  aggressive 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the 
shortage  of  energy. 

Actually,  S.  3267  defeats  the  sponsor's 
declared  purpose  of  authorizing  actions 
appropriate  and  necessary  in  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

In  an  emergency,  the  President  must 
be  able  to  act  quickly  without  encum- 
brance. And  there  must  be  direction 
from  a  single  focal  point,  the  President 
who  has  additional  authorities  that  are 
necessary  to  cope  with  a  true  emergency 
situation.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  au- 
toorlties  in  8.  3267  are  vested  In  the  FEA 
Administrator  and  not  the  President. 

In  the  critical  areas  of  rationing  and 
conservation  measures  the  requirement 
for  congressional  review  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's plans  prior  to  implementation 
would  unnecessarily  delay,  possibly  criti- 
cal, initiation  of  those  plans. 

The  automatic  6-month  termination  of 
these  plans  can  only  serve  to  discourage 
serious  participation  by  all  parties  in- 
cluding the  citizens  of  our  country. 

Section  100,  which  purports  To  in- 
crease competition  in  the  retail  market 
structure,  would  actually  decrease  such 
competition  by  locking  in  existing  fran- 
chise retailers  regardless  of  their  Ineffi- 
ciency or  inaUUty  to  compete  effec- 
tively. New  entries  into  the  maiicet  would 
be  discouraged  and  therefore  this  provi- 
sloD  would  decrease  competition  rather 
than  increase  competition. 

Section  114,  which  is  intended  to  bene- 
fit the  unemployed,  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  administer  and  would  work  to  the 


disadvantage  of  those  for  whom  the  ben- 
efits are  Intended.  The  best  way  to  cope 
with  the  unemployment  problem  is  to 
strengthen,  where  needed,  our  existing 
programs;  not  to  set  the  precedent  of 
providing  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  a  specific  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship as  a  basis  for  eligibility. 

This  bill  does  provide  for  the  much 
needed  authority  to  direct  powerplants 
to  use  coal  if  they  can,  but  the  act  does 
not  provide  for  the  necessary  compli- 
mentary relaxation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
standards  to  allow  these  conversions  to 
be  implemented  within  the  law. 

There  are  two  sections,  section  115 
and  section  122,  that  are  totally  unneces- 
sary because  they  are  a  duplication  of 
previously  adopted  legislation.  Section 
115,  which  provides  for  additional  in- 
volvement in  carpooling  efforts,  is  al- 
ready a  part  of  the  Emergency  Highway 
Conservation  Act. 

I  might  state  that  I  Introduced  a  res- 
olution to  that  effect  about  a  year  ago. 

Section  122,  which  provides  the  au- 
thority to  obtain  various  energy  data,  is 
already  a  part  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  our  natural  re- 
sources such  as  air,  water,  and  minerals, 
to  name  a  few. 

This  bill,  S.  3267,  purports  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  conservation  of 
our  energy  resources.  However,  subsec- 
tion (A)  (2)  of  section  107  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  long  recognized  prin- 
cipals to  which  Congress  has  adhered. 

If  the  authority  under  this  section 
were  implemented,  physical  losses  of  oil 
and  gas  would  be  caused.  Our  natural  re- 
sources would  be  wasted  needlessly. 

Only  as  a  last  resort  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  security  after  all  other 
nonwasteful  alternatives  have  been  ex- 
hausted would  wasting  our  resources  be 
justified. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Naval 
Reserves,  which  could  be  produced  with- 
out waste,  are  specifically  excluded  from 
the  provisions  designed  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  available  domestic  petro- 
leum supplies  to  meet  critical  energy 
needs.  Why  should  we  waste  oil  and  gsis 
by  producing  domestic  fields  above  their 
maximum  efficient  rate  when  we  could 
produce  oil  from  the  Naval  Reserves 
without  loss  of  ultimate  recovery? 

If  the  provisions  of  subsection  (A)  (2) 
of  section  107  were  implemented,  eco- 
nomic losses  would  occur.  The  reserves 
of  oil  and  gas  that  would  be  lost  by  pro- 
ducing at  rates  above  the  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  are  the  assets  of  individual 
owners  and  companies.  Royalty  owners 
and  working  Interest  owners  of  these 
minerals  would  be  sacrificing  future  in- 
come. This  diminution  of  property  rights 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Also,  in  this  subsection  the  term  "ex- 
cessive risk  of  losses  and  recovery"  Is 
Indeterminable.  Losses  that  are  not  ex- 
cessive in  today's  economic  climate 
might  be  extremely  excessive  in  a  future 
economic  climate  and  with  the  benefit  of 
future  technology. 


For  instance,  currently  we  recover 
about  one-tliird  of  the  oil  from  a  pro- 
ducing reservoir;  two-thirds  of  the  oil  is 
not  being  recovered  under  the  existing 
economic  climate.  Virtually  100  percent 
of  the  oil  in  place  can  be.  and  hopefully 
some  day  will  be,  recovered  as  improve- 
ments in  technology  are  made  and  if 
adequate  economic  incentives  prevail. 

We  should  not  jeopardize  the  possi- 
bility of  recovering  these  additional  re- 
serves by  gutting  an  existing  field  for  our 
short-term  needs,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception as  a  last  resort,  for  naticmal 
security  purposes. 

It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to 
produce  the  Naval  Reserve  fields  to  meet 
critical  needs  before  we  knowingly  waste 
the  petroleum  reserves  of  other  domestic 
oil  fields. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  has  said  that  he 
will  introduce  an  amendment  to  require 
that  price  controls  be  exerted  over 
petroleum.  Price  controls  would  only  fur- 
ther breed  shortages.  The  consumer 
deserves  more  of  an  energy  program  than 
just  spreading  aroimd  shortages.  The 
consumer  deserves  governmental  policies 
that  will  increase  supplies. 

The  past  history  of  price  regulation  of 
interstate  gtis  is  being  Ignored  by  those 
who  support  petroleum  price  controls. 
The  disaster  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  the  resulting  inequities  and 
shortages  that  it  caused  are  also  being 
ignored.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
learn  by  your  mistakes. 

Instead  we  are  ignoring  history  by  say- 
ing on  one  hand  that  the  free  market  is 
the  best  mechanism  ultimately  to  in- 
crease supplies  and  conserve  our  energy 
by  reducing  demtmd,  but  then  advocating 
price  controls  in  legislation.  All  price  con- 
trols will  do  is  distort  the  marketplace 
and  further  complicate  our  problems. 

I  will  have  much  more  to  say  about  the 
proposed  amendment  on  price  controls 
when  It  is  called  to  the  fioor  for  debate. 

I  might  tell  my  distinguished  friend 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  that  I  know  he  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
stripper  well  provisions  of  the  law,  and  I 
hope  that  my  argument  will  be  better 
than  my  ability  on  the  tennis  court  in 
that  engagement,  but  that  I  look  forward 
to  a  full  discussion  of  Uie  merits  of  the 
stripper  well  amendment  that  is  pres- 
ently in  the  law. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  if  the  Senator's  arguments  are  as 
good  as  his  performance  on  the  tennis 
court,  they  will  be  Irresistible. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  my  friend. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  this  body 
engage  itself  In  a  debate  on  all  the  issues 
surroimdlng  the  energy  crisis. 

With  such  a  debate  we  might — I  say 
might — adopt  a  commitment  to  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WttLiAM  L.  Scott).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bartixtt)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  three  Javits  amendments  now  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidentr— Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  asked  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No,  not 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  not  pend- 
ing at  the  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  call  them  up  then, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  l>e  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ask  that  they  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
en  bloc  be  considered  as  read,  and  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  . 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were  affreed 
to. 

The  texts  of  the  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  p«ge  118,  \liiit  22,  Inaert  the  following 
subsection  (e)  :  *Th«  Admlnlatrator  shaU, 
wltbln  30  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
repxM^  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  ex- 
traordinary regional  shortages  or  prlc«  dis- 
parities in  residual  fuel,  Bt«p8  taken  to  al- 
levlata  such  shortages  or  eliminate  tbe  price 
disparities,  the  effects  of  such  shortages  or 
price  disparities  on  Individual,  commercial 
and  Individual  consumers,  on  housing,  and 
on  the  local  economy,  and  any  legislative 
recommendations  which  he  deems  necessary 
to  alleviate  such  shortages  or  remedy  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  price  disparities." 

On  page  183.  line  10,  insert  the  following 
section : 

Sec.  202.  Uthjtt  EmawT  CoMsmvA-rroK 
Rkpoktb 

(a)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  shall  by  rule  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  public  bearing  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  electric  and  gas  public 
utUlUee  to  submit  to  the  Commission  a  re- 
port on  energy  conservation  policies.  The 
Commission  sball  make  such  reports  rvadlly 
available  for  public  izispectlon. 

(b)  Each  such  report  shall  laclude 

(1)  an  Indication  of  the  problems  the  util- 
ity Is  encountering  In  Implementing  ao  so- 
ergy  conservation  program,  such  as  regula- 
tory or  rats  restrictions; 

(2)  a  dascrlpUon  of  the  utUlty's  reasarch 
effort  directed  toward  the  conservation  of 
energy; 

(S)  an  evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  util- 
ity's wholesale  and  pbUU  rate  structtins  In 
achieving  ooassrratlon  of  energy; 


(4)  disclosure  of  system  lne£Sclencles,  In- 
cluding energy  loss  during  transmission;  and 

(8)  such  other  relevant  Information  as  the 
Commission  may  require. 

<o)  Within  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
reports,  the  Commission  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  utUlty 
energy  conservation  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

On  page  116.  line  17,  after  the  word  "pro- 
duce", insert  the  following:  "residual  fuel 
oU  and" 

On  page  116.  line  18.  after  the  word  "na- 
ttcnal"  insert  the  following:  "and  r«glonal". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  very  much  for  their 
courtesy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  fbr  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
OD.  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  HisrRT, 
Mr.  Price  of  Ullnola,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
BiWMBTT,  Mr.  Strattok,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr. 
Arzkds,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Qubser 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


EDUCATION  BILLS— ORDER  OP 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  individuals  whom  I  wanted  to 
see  in  the  Chamber  are  here,  and  for 
whom  the  quorum  call  was  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H  Jl.  69,  the 
education  bill,  and  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  on  the  House  bill  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  text  of  S.  1639,  as 
reported,  be  substituted  therefor  and  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
this 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  request ■ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  unanl- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration — first,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  735.  8. 
1539,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
acts  relating  to  elementary  «md  second- 
ary education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Rlr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  distinguished 
be  brought  up  and  that  certain  action  be 
taken  beyond  that  to  add  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill— substitute  them  for 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Would  not  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  willing  to  bring  up  H.R.  69 
without  any  further  agreement  beyond 
the  actual  bringing  it  up  and  putting  It 
before  the  Senate,  rather  than  bringing 
up  the  Senate  bill?  Would  that  not  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  ask  the 
sulvice  of  the  manager  of  the  biH  and 
the  ranking  Republican  leader.  If  It  Is 
acceptable  to  them,  then  it  would  be  to 

me.  If  It  is  not,  then  whatever 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  own  view 
would  be  that  It  would  be  best  to  proceed 
with  the  Senate  blU  so  that  we  could 
proceed  with  the  text  on  which  your 
committee  worked.  But  what  would  be 
the  view  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
concur  that  this  represents  an  enormous 
labor  here  and  for  us  to  run  It  down  the 
drain  with  a  series  of  amendments  hard- 
ly seems  fair  to  the  men  who  labored  for 
weeks  under  the  gifted  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell.). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  question  this  Senator 
is  asking  Is,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
bring  up  the  House  bill  so  that  when 
the  Senate  completed  action  on  that, 
all  that  would  remain  would  be  a  con- 
ference rather  than  to  bring  up  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  send  it  over  to  the  House? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield, 
for  myself  I  would  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  will  to  pass  the  Senate  biQ 
in  whatever  way  it  amends  It,  that  wiD 
be  its  will.  We  would  like  to  see  what 
the  Senate  does  with  it,  like  everyone 
else,  when  it  comes  to  substituting  It  for 
the  House  bill.  So  if  that  aU  that  Is  being 
done  here  is  a  formality,  that  is  one 
thing,  but  if  It  is  more  a  formality  than 
a  substance — to  wit,  a  piece  of  wort  that 
we  have  not  worked  on,  making  It  the 
basis  for  action  by  the  Senate — that 
would  Junk  everything  the  committee 
has  done.  So,  substantially,  that  would 
be  luf  air. 

Mr.  AIl^EN.  Would  qot 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  continue— I  do 
not  frankly  see  what  the  opponents 
would  gain  by  this  particular  tactic  be- 
cause if  the  Vice  President  is  In  the 
Chair,  as  he  will  be,  we  know  that  the 
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administration  is  more  favorable  to  parts 
of  the  House  bill  and  he  will  undoubtedly 
break  any  tie,  if  there  is  one,  that  way. 
That  is  the  only  real  advantage  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  thrown  in  the  ashcan  if 
we  take  up  the  House  bill. 

So  for  all  these  reasons,  one.  I  really 
think  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er is  taking  the  fair  course;  and,  second. 
I  do  not  see  what  the  opponents  gahi  by 
this  objection.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  answer  to  what  the 
Senator  lias  said,  naturally  he  would  like 
to  bring  up  the  bill  that  is  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  It  has  his  provisions  in 
it  regarding  title  I  funds,  impacted  aid 
funds,  and  antl— or  lack  of  anti-busing 
provisions;  whereas  those  provisions  are 
In  the  House  bill.  So  that  is  the  very  meat 
of  the  bill,  as  to  which  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  That  Is  the  big 
issue  before  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  like  to 
have  his  bill  considered,  but  I  think  that 
Is  something  for  the  Senate  Itself  to 
decide. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  orderly  way.  the  way  we 
always  do  it.  is  when  the  committee  has 
striven  hard.  Senators  can  see  the  re- 
sults of  its  labor  in  the  foot-high  vol- 
omes  of  hearings  in  front  of  them.  So 
unless  we  come  to  some  conclusion  that 
the  Senate  should  work  its  will  on  this 
conunittee's  work,  we  Junk  those  hear- 
ings and  the  work  we  have  done  and  then 
go  straight  to  the  House  bill,  which  would 
not  seem  a  very  normal  or  orderly  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  inspire  of  the  Sen- 
ator, were  the  House  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  would  It  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  substitute  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  still  have  a  vehicle 
when  the  House  bill  is  before  the  Senate? 
It  would  save  the  time  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Speaking  as  the  chairman 
of  the  suboonunittee  involved.  I  would 
still  prefer  to  work  from  our  text,  on 
which  we  labored.  This  would  be  my  re- 
quest to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  something  about 
working  on  this.  How  long  has  the  Sen- 
ate worked  on  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  PELL.  About  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  this 
was  "his'  bill — to  wit.  my  own  Wn.  This 
is  a  tipoff  on  the  debate  on  this  bill.  It 
is  not  my  bill.  It  is  the  bill  that  the  sub- 
committee, with  the  very  gifted  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Pell,  reported.  Every 
member  of  the  minority,  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  voted  to  report  it.  The  committee 
report,  on  page  572,  lists  minority  con- 
tributions to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  let  the 
Senate  judge  that  issue.  If  that  is  going 
to  be  the  issue  in  this  debate,  unworthy 
of  the  cause,  which  is  an  enormous  cause 
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for  our  people,  we  will  let  the  Senate 
judge  that.  But  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  respect  my  colleagues  enough  not  to 
make  us  feel  that  this  is  some  private 
foray  of  mine  as  ranking  minority  mon- 
ber,  which  it  distinctly  is  not. 

Mr.  AliEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor objected  to  the  reference  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  "his"  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  espousing.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  indicate  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York;  but  it  is  a  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  pushing,  that  he 
seeks  to  get  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  that  he  advocates.  So  it  seems  that 
it  was  not  unfair  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  say  that  it  was  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
is  not  disavowing  his  interest  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  explanation.  It  makes  it  much 
clearer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  1539  be  the  order  of 
business.  This  has  already  been  set  as 
the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  MANSIELD.  It  has  already  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President.  That  is  why  I  am  on 
my  feet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  this  has  already  been 
set  as  a  matter  of  business — an  order 
from  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  order  was  entered  on 
yesterday?  

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  weU.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama,  as  the  Chair  knows,  was 
not  in  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  but  was 
in  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  be 
vitiated,  and  I  repeat  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  will  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  order  vitiating  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
oljserves  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  can  call  up  S.  1539.  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  endeavoring 
to  do  that  on  a  unanimous-consent  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  rather  that  the 
bill  be  called  up  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  yesterday,  rather 
than  for  that  agreemet  to  be  vitiated 
and  a  new  request  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1539.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1638)  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain acts,  relating  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act,  with  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
Amendments  of  1974". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  General  provisions. 

(a)  General   definitions. 

(b)  Redeslgnatlon  of  cross  references. 

(c)  EJffectlve  dates. 

(d)  Separability. 

Sec.  3.  National  policy  with  respect  to  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Sec.  4  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. 

(a)  Authorization  of  the  Conference. 

(b)  Consideration  and  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

(c)  National  Conference  Committee. 

(d)  Grants  to  States. 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

(f )  Definition  of  the  term  "State". 

Sec.  5.  Policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  museums  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY    AND     SECONDARY     EDUCATION 
ACT   OP    1968 
Sec.  101.  Amendments  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
nsentary    and    Seconxlary    Educa- 
tion  Act   of   1965 — special   educa- 
tional programs  and  projects  for 
educationally    deprived    children. 

(a)  (1)  Extension  of  the  program. 

(2)  Amendments  relating  to  allocation  of 
appropriaUons. 

(3)  Amendments  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation of  children  enrolled  In  nonpublic 
school. 

(4)  Amendment  relating  to  scImmI  attend- 
ance area. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  102.  School  library  resource,  textbook, 
and  other  Instructional  material. 

Sec.  103.  Supplementary  eduoatlonal  centers 
and  services;  guidance  counseling, 
and  testing. 

Sec.  104.  Strengthening  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Sec.  105.  Bilingual  sducatloD  programs. 

Ssc.  106.  Dropout  prerentlon  projects. 

Sec.  107.  School  nutrition  and  health  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  108.  Correction  education  services. 

Sec.  106.  Impiovenoent  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children. 

Sec.  110.  Ethnic  heritage  studies  centers. 

TTTLE  n — AMENDMaWTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874  OP  TEB  BIOHTY-PIR8T 
CONORESS 

Sec.  201.  Duration  of  payments  vmder  Public 
Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Sec.  202.  Duration  of  payments  under  title  I 
oif  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
CongrssB.  except  section  3  there- 
of. 

Sec.  203.  Amendments  to  sections  3.  6,  and  7 
of    Public    Law    874,    Eighty-first 
Congress, 
(a)  (1)  Revision  of  section  3  which  creates 

entitlements  under  the  program  of  school 

assistance    In    federally    affected    areas. 

(2)  Revision  of  section  6,  which  governs  the 
method  of  making  payments  under  such  pro- 
gram and  the  allocation  of  funds  when 
appropriations  are  insufSclent  to  satisfy 
entitlements. 

(3)  Amendnaeat  to  section  7(c)  relating 
to  souross  of  funds  for  disast«r  relief. 

(b)(1)   Effective  date  at  amendments. 
(2)   Ouarantssd  mlnimiim  payments. 
Sec.  304.  Duration  of  payments  under  Public 
Law    874,    Eighty-first    Congress, 
for     tbe     eduoatlon     of     Indian 
children. 

xm*  rn — ^adult  education 

See.  301.  Definition   of   "community   school 
program". 
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S«c.  303.  Decrease  in  maximum  amoiint  to 
be  reserved  for  speclai  projecta. 
Sec.  303.  New  State  plan  requirements. 
Sec.  304.  Special  projecta. 
Sec.  306.  National    ClearlngbotiM   on   Adult 

Education. 
Sec.  30«.  State  advisory  councils. 
Sec.  307.  Extenalon  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations;     technical     amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  306.  Anfiendmente  relating  to  blllngiial 

education. 
Sec.  309.  Effective  dates. 

TrnJt  IV— CONSOLIDATION,  SIMPLIPICA- 
TION.  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  EDUCATION  PRO- 
ORAMS 

Sec.  401.  Simplified  State  application. 

(a)(1)  Technical  amendment  clarifying 
applicabUlty  of  part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provision  Act. 

(2)  Amendment  to  part  C  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  provide  for 
Mmpllfled  administration  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  operated  by 
State  educational  agencies;  simplified  en- 
forcement and  Judicial  review  procedures. 

<b)(l)  Effective  date. 

(3)  Construction    of    tbe    amendment. 
See.    402.    Consolidation    and    simplification 

of  State-admlnlstered  education 
programs, 
(a)  (1)  StatMnent  of  purpose. 

(2)  Assistance  to  the  States  for  supple- 
mental, auxiliary,  and  supportive  educa- 
tional services. 

(3)  Conditions  precedent  to  Implementa- 
tion of  such  program. 
Sec.  408.  ConsoUdatlon  of  certain  fedenOly 

operated  education  programs. 

(a)  The  Special  Projects  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Priorities  and  preferences  under  the 
Special  Projects  Act. 

(2)  Apportionment  of  reserved  fonda. 

(3)  Uses  of  reserved  funds. 

(4)  Limitation  on  duplicate  appropria- 
tions. 

(c)(1)  Kffectlye  date. 

(2)  Amendments  repealing  section  SO0  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  10«6. 

(3)  Amendments  repealing  certain  pro- 
vlalons  of  the  Education  Profentona  Devel- 
opment Act,  title  VUI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Sec.  404.  Education  for  the  use  of  the  met- 
ric syetem  of  measurement. 

Sec.  40B.  CHfted  and  talented  children. 

Sec.  40«.  Community  schools. 

Sec.  407.  Career  education. 

Sec.  408.  Consumers'  education. 

Sec.  400.  Women's  educational  equity. 

Sec.  410.  Elementary   and   secondary  school 

education  in  the  arts. 
Sec.  411.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V — IdSCELLANKOUS 
Past  A — ^MncEXXAHsoirs    huwtmuxtm    Rs- 

I^mro      TO      TH«      IlfPaOTKlRNT       OF      TH« 

AoauN urrRATio i»    or    Edxtcation    PaocsAMS 

Sec.  BOl.  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics. 

Sec.  502.  Amendments  to  part  B  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act,  relating  to  appropriations 
and  evaluations. 

Sec.  503.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education. 

Sec.  604.  General  provisions  relating  to  of- 
ficers in  the  Education  Division. 

Sec.  606.  Regional  offices;  organization;  del- 
egations of  authority. 

Sec.  606.  Amendments  to  section  481  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions 
Aet  relating  to  rules,  regulations, 
and  other  requirements  of  gen- 
eral applicability. 

Sec.  607.  Amendments  to  section  400  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions 
Act:   conforming  antf  daiifylng 


amendments;      uniform     defini- 
tions;  limitations  on  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations. 
Sec.  606.  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning 

Resources. 
See.  600.  Audits   and   recordkeeping. 
Sec.  610.  Amendments  relating  to  Advisory 

Councils. 
Sec.  611.  Availability     and     apportionments 

of  appropriations. 
Sec.  612.  Schedule  for  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations. 
Past  B — Amxkokkkts  to  thk  Hiobu 
Education  Act  of  1905 
Sec.  621.  Community  service  and  continuing 

education  amendments. 
Sec.  623.  Developing     Institutions     amend- 
ment. 
Sec.  633.  BiUngual  education  amendments. 
Sec.  524.  Veterans  cost  of  instruction  pay- 
ments amendments. 
Sec.  525.  Teacher  Corps  amendments. 
Sec.    536.  Community    college    and    occupa- 
tional education  amendment. 
Past  C — Othes  Misctixaneods  PaoviaioNs 
Sec.  631.  Amendments  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices  and   Construction  Act   and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  relating  to  billngiial  educa- 
tion  and   vocational    training. 
Sec.  532.  Amendments    to    the    Emergency 

School  Aid  Act. 
Sec.  633.  Amendments    relating    to    Indian 

education. 
Sec.  534.  Assistance     to     States     for     State 

equalization  plans. 
Sec.  536.  Study  of  athletic  injuries. 

TITLE  VI— Ea>UCATION  OP  THK 
HANDICAPPED 
Sec.  BOl.  Short  title. 
Sec.  603.  Bureau    for    the    EducaUon    and 

Training  of  the  Handicapped. 
See.  60S.  Advisory  Committee. 
Seo.  604.  Grants  to  the  States. 
Sec.  606.  Additional  State  plan  requirement 
Sec.  606.  Centers  and  services. 
Sec.  607.  Personnel  training. 
Sec.  608.  Research. 
Sec.  600.  Instructional  media. 
Sec.  610.  Specific  learning  disabilities. 
TITLE  VE^-NATIONAL  READING 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
Sec.  701.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Seo.  703.  Reading  Improrement  demonstra- 
tion projects. 
Seo.  708.  Specla]  emphatsis  projecu. 
Sec.  704.  Reading   training  on   pubUo  tele- 

vUton. 
Sec.  706.  Grants  for  InsUtutlons  of  higher 

education. 
Sec.  706.  Establiament  of  the  Office  for  the 
Improvement    of    Reading    Pro- 
grams. 
Sec.  707.  Establishment  of  the  Reading  Im- 
provement Laboratory 
Sec.  708.  SUte  certification  agencies. 
Sec.  700.  Evaluation. 

Sec.  710.  Establishment   of  the  Presidential 
Award  for  Reading  Achievement. 
Sec.  711.  Definitions. 

Sec.  712.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 
TntiB    Vm— OENERAL    PROVISIONS    RE- 
LATINO    TO    THE    ASSIGNMENT    OR 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  STUDENTS 
Sec.  801.  Prohibition  against  aaaigzunent  or 
tranqwrtatlan    of    students    to 
overcome  racial  imbalance. 
Sec.  803.  Pn^bltion  against  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  busing. 
Sec.  808.  Provision  relating  to  court  appeals. 
Seo.  804.  Provision   authorizing  Intervention 

In  court  orders. 
Sec  808.  Provision    requiring   that   rulea   of 

evidence  be  uniform. 
See.  808.  Application    of   proviso   of   section 
407  (a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1064  to  the  entire  United  State*. 
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SBC.  3.  (a)  As  \ised  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare: 

(2)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Education;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

unless  tbe  c<mtext  of  such  use  requires  an- 
other meaning. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  redes- 
ignation  of  a  title,  part,  section,  subsection, 
or  other  designation  by  any  amendment  lit 
this  Act  shall  Include  the  redeslgnatlon  of  all 
references  to  such  title,  part,  section,  sub- 
section, <x  other  designation  In  any  Act  or 
regulation,  however  styled. 

(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  eacti 
provision  of  this  Act  and  each  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  ol 
this  Act. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  effective  dat« 
for  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  effective  after  June  80, 
1073,  or  on  July  1,  1973.  such  amendment 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on 
June  80, 1978. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by,  this  Act  is  held  Invalid  by 
reason  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution, all  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  which  are 
separable  from  such  invalid  provision  or 
amendment  shall  remain  in  effect.  If  any 
such  provision  or  amendment  is  held  invalid 
m  one  or  more  i4>pllcatl<Mis  of  such  provi- 
sion or  amendment,  such  provision  or 
amendniient  shall  remain  In  effect  in  all  vaUd 
applications  which  are  separable  from  any 
such  application. 

ITATIONAI.     POLICY      WITH     XK8PECT     TO     BQCAt 

■DucATioirAi.  owoaTuwm 
Sac.  3.  Recognizing  that  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  security  requln 
a  well-educated  citizenry,  the  Congress  (I) 
reaffirms,  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  tbe 
Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  o^Mr- 
tunity,  and  (2)  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  an  education  to  meet 
hts  or  her  full  potential  without  financial 
barriers  and  limited  only  by  the  desire  to 
learn  and  ability  to  absorb  such  education. 

WHirx    HOUBX    CONT^BZIfCX   Olf 

■sucATioir 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  in  1977  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Conference")  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of  the 
condition,  needs,  and  goals  of  education  and 
to  obtain  from  a  broadly  representative  group 
of  citizens  a  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  assessment. 

(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  participants  In  conferences  and 
other  activities  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  are  authorized  to  oonslder  all  matters 
relevant  to  the  purposes  of  tbe  Conference 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  but  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  following: 

(A)  The  implementation  of  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  3. 

(B)  The  means  by  which  educational  sys- 
tems are  financed. 

(C)  Preschool  education  (including  chUd 
care  and  nutrition  programs),  with  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

(D)  The  adequacy  of  primary  education  in 
providing  all  children  with  the  fundamen- 
tal skills  of  communication  (reading,  writ- 
ing. speUlng,  and  other  elements  of  effective 
oral  and  written  expression)  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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(E)  The  effectiveness  of  secondary  edu- 
cation In  preparing  students  for  careers,  as 
««ll  as  for  postsecondary  education. 

(F)  The  place  of  occupational  education 
(Including  education  in  proprietary  schools) 
tn  tbe  educational  structure  and  the  role  of 
Tocational  and  technical  education  In  assur- 
ing that  the  Nation's  requirements  for  skilled 
inani)ower  are  met. 

(O)  The  structure  and  needs  of  postsec- 
ondary education.  Including  methods  of  pro- 
viding adequate  levels  of  student  assistance 
and  Institutional  support. 

(H)  The  adequacy  of  education  at  all 
levels  In  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  individuals  as  handicapped 
persons,  economically  disadvantaged,  racially 
or  culturally  Isolated  children,  those  who 
need  bilingual  Instruction,  and  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

(3)  Participants  in  conference  activities 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  authorized 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  educational  problems  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  most  critical  in  their  respective 
aress,  but  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Committee  (established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  to  consider  such 
problems  in  the  context  of  the  total  educa- 
tional structure. 

(c)  (1)  There  Is  established  a  National  Con- 
ference Committee  (hereafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Committee") .  composed  of 
not  more  than  thirty-five  members  (of  whom 
not  more  than  twelve  shall  be  educators)  who 
are  broadly  representative  of  the  pul^llc  in- 
terest in  education.  Tbe  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall,  from  among  such  members,  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  (A)  TTie  Committee  shall  provide  guid- 
ance and  planning  for  tbe  Conference  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  (and  such  Interim 
reports  as  may  be  desirable)  of  the  results, 
findings,  and  recommendations  of  the  Oon- 
foenoe  to  tbe  President  and  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1977. 

(B)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for 
State  and  local  conference  activities  In  prep- 
aration for  the  National  Conference. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  support  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  by  providing 
technical  assistance,  advice,  and  consultation. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  may  receive  travel 
expenses  (Including  per  diem  In  lieu  oX  sub- 
sistence) as  authorleed  by  section  8708  (b) 
of  title  8,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently, while  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
Committee  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business. 

(5)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  civil  service,  a  Con- 
ference Director  and  such  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  section. 

(d)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  each  State, 
upon  application  of  the  CJovemor  thereof,  In 
order  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  that 
State's  participation  In  the  Conference  pro- 
gram (Including  the  conduct  of  conferences 
St  the  State  and  local  levels) . 

(3)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of 
tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee. 

(8)  Ponds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  «h^  be  apportlcHied  among 
Uw  State*  by  the  Commissioner  In  acoord- 
saoe  with  thalr  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  except  that  no  State 
■hall  be  apportioned  more  than  #75,000  not 
iHs  than  $36,000. 

(0)  There  are  authorised  to  be  ^tproprl- 
•tod,  without  Sacal  year  llmlUtlons,  810,000,- 


000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 
and  sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  exx>endlture  until  June  30,  1978. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

POLICT  OF  THX  trWITEU  STATES  WITH  KE8FECT  TO 
MTTSrUMS     AS     ZDUCATIONAL     TOtrrlTU'l'IONS 

Sac.  5.  The  Congress,  recognizing — 

(1)  that  museums  serve  as  sources  for 
schools  in  providing  education  for  children, 

(2)  that  miiseums  provide  educational 
services  of  various  kinds  for  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and 

(3)  that  the  expense  of  the  educational 
services  provided  by  museums  is  seldom  borne 
by  the  educational  agencies  and  Institutions 
taking  advantage  of  the  museiuns'  resources, 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  museums  be  considered  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  that  the  cost  of  their 
educational  services  be  more  frequently  borne 
by  educational  agencies  and  ^tltutlons  ben- 
efiting from  those  SKvlces. 

TTTLB  I — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  TBS  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT   OP   1965 

AMSNDMKNTS  TO  TITLI  I  OF  TKB  BXlflKNTAaT 
AND  SEOOMVAar  SDUCATIOir  ACT  OF  1SS» — spa- 
CIAL  KDUCATXOIfAIi  PBOOBAKS  AND  FEOjaCTB 
FOB  B>UCA'nONAU.T  PEFKIWP  cmMOKN 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  103  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1065  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DTTKATION    OF   ASSTSTAMCX 

"Sec.  103.  Diulng  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  SO,  1978,  the 
Commissioner  shall.  In  accordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  payments  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  grants  made 
on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created  under 
this  title.". 

(3)  (A)  Such  title  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  103  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"osAirrs  TO  uicai.  kducatioiiai.  aobmcibs 

"8k:.  106.  («)  Subject  to  section  144,  the 
maximum  amotmt  to  which  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  any  State  shall  be  en- 
titled under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  the  pwlod  set  forth  In -section  102  shall  be 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  detemlned 
with  respect  to  such  agency  in  accordance 
with  subsection   (b);   multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(b)(1)  The  number  of  children  deter- 
mined for  the  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  number  of  children  In  tbe  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are — 

"(A)  In  families  having  a  low  annual  In- 
come, as  defined  In  paragraph  (3) ;  or 

"(B)  living  In  Instttutlons  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  dilldren  or  being  supported  In 
foster  hocnes  with  public  funds. 
In  determining  the  number  of  children  un- 
der clause  (B)  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
children  in  institutions  operated  by  the 
United  States,  and  children  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  Included. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section, 
the  term  'children  in  families  having  a  low 
annual  Income'  means  (i)  children  in  fami- 
lies determined  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  and  (11)  children  In  families  determined 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  (1)  Hie  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  each  local  educational  agency 
the  number  of  children  In  families  having 
an  annual  ln<otne  vhl^  In  10TD,  did  xki% 


exceed  the  low-Income  level  for  1969  living 
in  the  school  district  of  such  agency. 

"(11)  For  the  purposes  of  division  (1)  the 
low-Income  level  with  respect  to  a  family 
shall  be  determined,  considering  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  family  (such  characteris- 
tics being  the  size  of  the  family,  the  sex  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  whether  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  Is  on  a  farm) ,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 


Nonlarm 


Farm 


"Sb«  Of  family 


Male    Female 
haad       head 


Male 
head 


Female 
head 


2|Mr3ons ».39«  J2,320  J2.017  Jl,931 

Head  under  65  years....  2,473  2,373  2,100  1,984 

Head  65  years  and  over...  2,217  2,202  1,883  1.661 

Spersons 2,937  2,830  2,485  2,395 

4  persons 3,745  3,725  3,197  3,159 

5  persons 4,418  4,377  3,770  3.761 

6  persons 4,962  4,917  4,245  4,205 

7  or  more  persons 6,116  5,952  5,185  5  129 


"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  each  local  educational  agency 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  number  of  children 
m  families  who.  dvirlng  the  calendar  year 
ending  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year,  received  payments  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(3)  (A)  In  any  case  where  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  with 
respect  to  a  local  educational  agency  are  not 
available  for  the  pvirpoee  of  determining  a 
number  of  children  under  paragraph  ( 1 ; , 
the  number  of  children  determined  with  re- 
ject to  such  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  number  of  children  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  In  which 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  located. 
In  which  case,  the  niunber  of  children  deter- 
mined with  reelect  to  one  or  more  counties 
shall  be  allocated,  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  among  the  locaJ  educational  agen- 
cies with  school  districts  located  in  such 
county  or  counties  upon  such  equitable  basis 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  in  aoccvdance  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
"(B)  In  any  case  where — 
"(1)  two  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies serve  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  same  geo- 
graphical area;  or 

"(11)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  allocate 
the  number  of  children  determined  under 
this  subsection  among  such  agencies  In  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  with  respect  to  such  agency 
under  this  subsection  Is  at  least  ten. 

"(6)  (A)(1)  For  the  purposes  at  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  d«1«milne 
the  number  of  children  from  families  having 
an  anniial  Income  of  leas  than  tbe  low-In- 
come level  for  any  county  In  any  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satlsfact(»-y  data 
available  from  tbe  Department  of  C<Knmerce. 
At  any  time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avail- 
able In  the  Department  of  Commeroe,  such 
data  Shall  be  used  In  making  calculations 
under  this  subsection. 

"(11)  (I)  When  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  shall  make 
a  apvillBX  estUarate  of  the  number  of  children 
flxnn  famine*  having  an  annual  Income  of 
less  than  the  low-Income  level  in  each  county 
ox  sohocd  district.  The  CommtsslonM-  Is  au- 
tliortoed  to  pay  the  cost  of  making  any  such 
speulal  estimate. 

"(11)  TtM  Secretary  of  OaioxaeiKx  shall  give 
oan*ldet«tlon  to  any  request  trcta  the  ^ef 
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executive  of  any  Suite  for  the  collection  of 
additional  census  Inlormatlon  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thlB  subaectlon. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducatioQ,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  determine  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  famlllee  recetvlng  an  annual  In- 
come in  excess  of  the  low-Income  level  for 
any  county  from  payment*  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  famillea  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  number 
of  children  living  in  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  or  being  sup- 
I>orted  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds,  on 
the  basis  of  the  caseload  data  for  tbe  month 
of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  to 
the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  available 
to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year 
in  wtilch  the  determination  is  made,  then  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data  available  to 
him  at  the  time  of  such  determination.  'Fox 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  children  who  are  in  co- 
rectlonal  institutions  to  tM  living  in  insti- 
tutions for  delinquent  children. 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  parposee  of  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  Federal  percentage  of  the 
average  per  pupU  expenditure  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be.  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  107S— 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  the  averag*  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  an  the  local  sduoatloaAl 
agencies  In  the  State  in  which  the  sobool 
district  of  sfuch  agency  is  located;  or 

"(B>    60   per  oent\un   of   Vb»  average  per 
pupil  expendltiire  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  all  the  States; 
whichever  la  greater. 

"(3)  (A)  For  taie  purposes  of  paracraph 
(1),  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  a 
local  educational  agency  shall  be  (1)  the 
aggregate  ciirreni  expendttores.  during  tbm 
second  flsoal  year  preceding  the  flsoal  year 
for  which  the  cocnputatlon  is  made  of  such 
agency,  plus  any  direct  onmct  eipenditures 
by  the  State  for  the  operation  of  such  agency, 
divided  by  (11)  the  aggregate  nunober  of 
ot)lldren  in  average  dally  membership  in  the 
schools  of  suctt  agency  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  tree  public  education  during 
such  preceding  yeaor.  For  the  purposes  o< 
clause  (1)  in  the  praoadlng  aentenos.  all  sttoli 
current  expendltorea  shall  be  Inelvded  with- 
out regard  for  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  such  •zpeadttnres  an  made. 

"(B)  If  sattefactory  data  fcr  the  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A)  are  not  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  aay  looal 
educational  agency,  then  data  for  the  moet 
recent  llaoal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  avallahle  shall  be  uesd  for  the  purposes 
of  BitcSv  subparagraph . 

"(d)  (1)  For  the  purposes  ot  this  section. 
the  term  'State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rleo. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  t.i.»^- 
and  the  Trust  Territory  at  the  Pacific 
Islands 

"(2)  For  the  purpoass  of  this  asctloo. 
sxospt  subseetton  (c)  (8).  the  term  'children' 
Inohides  all  children  aged  five  through 
seventeen.  Inclusive. 

'caANTs  TO  m-A-ra  ASKircxn 

'■arc.  104.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  the 
period  during  which  the  Commissioner 
makes  payments  pursuant  to  sectlaD  103,  the 
OommlBBVoner  shall  make  payments  to  State 
agencies  on  the  basts  of  entltlementa  created 
under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Kach  State  agency  which  to  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  f^ee  public 
education  for  handicapped  children  »^*ii  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  aeotton 
for  each  tlacU  year  in  an  amount  detarmloed 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  SUte  agency  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
asotlon  shaU  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  In  araags 
dally  attendance  as  determined  by  tha  GQia> 
mlaaloner,  at  schools  for  handicapiMd  sbil- 
dren  o|>erated  or  supported  by  such  stats 


agency,  including  children  in  school  receiv- 
ing special  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  contract  (or  other  arrangement) 
with  such  State  agency.  In  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available; 

multiplied  by — 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  determined  with  re- 
spect to  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
that  State  under  section  103(c) . 

"(c)(1)  Bach  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  each  flsoal  ye€u-  for  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  educational  programs  for  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
In  accordance  with  section  141(c).  Tlie 
amoimt  of  such  grant  shall  be  determined  in 
aooordanoe  with  paragr«4>h  (2) . 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
State  agency  shall  be  entitled  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  estimated  number  of  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  leelde 
In  the  State  fuU  time,  and 

"(U)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  such  chil- 
dren who  reside  in  the  State  part  time,  as 
datsrmined  by  tbm  OommlaaiotMr  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations; 
moltiiHled  by— 

"(B)  the  Federal  perssntage  of  the  average 
per  pupil  expecMUture  detarmlned  with  re- 
spect to  the  loosd  educational  agencies  in 
that  State  under  section  109(e). 

"(d)(1)  lach  state  agency  which  is  di- 
rectly rs^wnalble  tor  prorldlng  free  public 
education  for  children  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  or  for 
ehlMwn  in  correctional  institutions  for 
atfults  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  each  fiscal  year.  The  amount 
of  such  gnuat  ahali  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2) . 

"(a)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a 
State  agency  shall  be  entlUed  under  this 
subsection  tot  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  eqxial 
to— 

"(A)  the  number  of  chUdren  for  whom 
suoh.  agansy  has  direct  iespoiMlt>lllty  for  pro- 
viding frsfi  puhUc  education  and  who  are  in 
Institutions  for  neglected  and  delinquent 
cblldnn  or  In  ooirecUonal  institutions  for 
adulU  (Including  chUdren  for  whom  suoh 
a^noy  provides  free  pubUo  eduoation  under 
a  contract  or  other  arrangement  between 
toe  aceooy  and  another  agency  or  school) : 
multiplied  by— 

"(B)  the  Federal  percentage  of  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  determined  with  re- 
apact  to  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
that  State  under  aaotlan  lOS(c) . 

"(e)  Orants  made  to  State  agencies  under 
this  section  mail  be  used  by  such  agendea 
only  for  programs  and  projects  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  chUdren  on  behalf  of  whom 
such  agency  is  entitled  to  such  granU.  Such 
progT»ma  and  projects  may  Include,  where 
neceeaary,  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
the  oonatructloQ  of  schoM  fadlltiea. 
"aaaisTaKca  to  joaiaoicnoirs  sxclodd)  fbok 

TK«  DCFnonoir  or  'statt'  ttico^  section 

loate) 

"Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Juriadlctions  to  which 
this  section  appllee  are  the  Oommonwetath 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  iBlsads,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Island. 

"(b)  Each  jurisdiction  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  June  M,  1978.  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
In  ap  amount  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
BUnad  by  the  Commlaslonsr,  in  accorxlanoe 
with  crlterU  establlahad  by  regulaUou. 
needed  by  that  jurisdicUon  to  prcvide  spe- 
cial educational  pxograma  and  projects  for 
educationally  deprived  children  In  that  jur- 
UKItctloB,  woept  t^^  the  aflgregate  of  the 


amounts  to  which  all  such  jurisdictions  are 
so  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  all 
local  educational  agencies  are  entitled  un- 
der section  103  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts,  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  to  be  so  needed  for  any  fiscal  year 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  such  2  per 
centum  limitation,  entitlement  of  each  stich 
Jurladictlon  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
until  such  aggregate  does  not  exceed  such 
a  per  centum  limitation. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  title,  exo^t 
when  expressly  provided  otherwise,  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  jurisdictions  to  which  this 
section  applies. 

"CHIUSEir      ON       RESKXVATIONS      BKSVICXD      ST 
SCHOOLS    OFBIATXD    BT    THK    DKPAKTMZMT  .Or 

TKK  urmuoa 

"Sac.  109.  (a)  The  Commissioner  to  author- 
iced  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  19T7.  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intterlor  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subeectlon  (b) .  Such  paymenta  may  be  mad* 
only  for  the  piupoee  of  carrying  out  an  agree- 
ment meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (c).  The  amoimt  of  such  payment  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  grants  under 
section  103. 

"(b)  Payments  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  thto  section  shall  l>e  solely 
for  special  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  tpecial  educational  needs  of  ed- 
ucationally deprived  Indian  children — 

"(1)  on  reservations  serviced  by  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schooU  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and 

"(2)  who  are  in  attendance  at  the  schooU 
of  local  educational  agencies  under  special 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tarlor  respecting  out-of-State  Indian 
children. 

"(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
required  by  subsection  (a),  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  payments  received  by 
tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wUl  be  used 
s(4ely  for  tha  purposes  set  forth  in  subssc- 
tion  (b) ; 

"(2)  provlda  that  the  Swsretary  of  the  In- 
terior will,  from  funds  i^ipropriated  to  the 
Department  at  tha  Interior,  provide  such  ad- 
mmistratlTe  and  supervisory  snvloee  sa  may 
be  neceeaary  to  conduct  the  programs  and 
projecta  aaalsted  \inder  thto  section: 

"(S)  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
exercise,  with  respect  to  such  payments,  such 
authority  as  a  State  educational  agency  i»s 
with  respect  to  grants  under  this  title  to 
local  educational  agencies;  and 

"(4)  contain  such  terms  and  «usuranoea 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  thto  section". 

(B)  Section  121(b)  of  such  title  I  to 
amended — 

(1)  by  lnserung"(l)"  after  "(b)"; 

(U)  by  striking  out  "tl"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1.50"; 

(iU)  by  striking  out  "clauaas  (2).  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  at  section  301(a)''  and  Inserting  tn 
lieu  thereof  "sections  103  and  104  ";  and 

(Iv)  by  Inasrting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  aggregate  oT  the  amounU  to 
which  the  Statee  are  entitled  under  this 
part  for  any  flsoal  year  ahall  not  exceed 
t75.000.000.  If.  for  any  flsoal  yaar,  anch 
amounta,  without  the  limitation  In  the  pre- 
ceding aentence.  exceed  $78,000,000,  ea0h  of 
the  entitlements  created  under  thto  part  shall 
be  reduced  ratably  until  such  amounts  do 
not  exceed  such  limitation. 

"(B)  Entitlements  created  under  thto  part 
shall  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
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proprlatlons    for    this    title     In    excess    of 
$1,396,975,000  for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(C)  Section  131  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"XUGIBIUTT  AND   MAXtUtTK  AUOUMT  OP 
SPECIAL   CHANTS 

"Sac.  131.  (a)  Each  local  educational 
agency  in  a  State  which  to  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  part  A  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  grant  for  that  fiscal 
year  If  it  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b) .  The  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

"(b)  (1)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any 
flflcal  year  If  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  Is  located  In  a  county  In  which — 

"(A)  the  number  of  children  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  for  such  year  amounts  to  at  least 
200  per  centum  of  the  average  number  of 
such  children  in  all  counties  In  the  State  In 
which  such  agency  Is  located  for  that  fliscal 
year;  or 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  so  described 
in  the  such  county  for  such  year  is  10,000 
and  amounts  to  5  per  centum  of  the  totiU 
number  of  children  in  such  county. 

•■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (I), 
the  children  counted  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  these  children 
in  the  such  county  who  are — 

■•(A)  in  families  havtag  an  annual  In- 
come of  $3,000  or  less;  or 

"(B)  in  families  receiving  an  annual  In- 
come in  excess  of  S3 ,000  from  payments  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  chUdren  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  or 

"(C)  living  in  Institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  being  supported  in 
foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  determining  the  ntimber  of  children  under 
clause  (C)  In  the  preceding  sentence,  chil- 
dren in  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States  and  children  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency  under  section 
104  shall  not  be  Included. 

"(3)  (A)  Determinations  with  respect  to 
niunbers  of  children  In  any  county  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

"(B)(1)  The  number  of  children  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  ore  or  more  counties 
shall  be  allocated,  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  among  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  school  districts  located  in  such 
county  or  counties  by  the  Commissioner. 
"(11)  In  any  case  where — 
"(I)  two  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies serve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  geo- 
graphical area;  or 

"(II)  a  local  educational  agency  provides 
free  public  education  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  children  who  reside  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  another  local  educational  agency. 
the  Commissioner  may  allocate  the  number 
of  children  determined  under  thto  subsec- 
tion among  such  agencies  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  (1)  voT  the  purpoees  of  paragraph 
(2).  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  from  families  having  an 
annual  income  of  «3,000  or  lees  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satlJfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commeroe.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  availabla  m 
the  Depau-tment  of  Commerce,  such  data 
shall  be  used  in  making  calculations  under 
thto  subaectlon. 

"(11)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  determine  the  number  of  children 
from  famillea  receiving  an  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $3,000  from  payments  under  the 


program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security' Act  and  the 
number  of  children  living  in  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  chUdren  or  being 
supported  la  foster  homes  with  public  funds, 
on  the  basto  of  the  caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  or  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not 
available  to  him  before  April  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  determination  is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
avaUable  to  him  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  children 
who  are  In  correctoinal  Instlttuions  to  be 
living  in  institutions  for  delinquent  chUdren. 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  shaU  be  entitled 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

"(A)    the  number  of  chUdren  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  under  subsection 
(b); 
multiplied  by — 

"(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  all  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  in  which  such  agency  to 
located. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (2)  of 
section  103  shall  apply  to  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Entitlements  created  under  this  part 
shall  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  this  title  in  excess  of  $1,396.- 
975,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  section,  the 
term  'State'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  term  'children' 
Includes  all  children  aged  five  through  seven- 
teen, inclusive." 

(D)(1)  Section  14Ua)  of  such  title  I  !s 
amended  by  redesignating  the  second  clause 

(12)  thereof  as  clause  (13). 

(11)  Section  141(c)(1)(C)  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  rtrUclug  out  "(2)  through 
(12)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2) 
through  (13)". 

(ill)  Sectlcn  141  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Each  State  agency  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  section  104(a)  or  104(c)  shall 
make  application  therefor  at  such  time,  con- 
taining such  Information,  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. Such  applications  shall  provide  that 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  there- 
under will  be  consistent  with  the  appropriate 
objectives  of  clauses  (1)  (B)  and  (2)  through 

(13)  of  subsection  (a),  and  of  section  142.". 
(iv)    Section  142(a)(1)   of  such  title  I  la 

amended  by  striking  out  "103(a)  (6) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "104". 

(v)  Section  143(b)(1)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "103"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "103.  104.  106". 

(E)  Section  144  of  such  title  I  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ALLOCATIONS  OF  APPBOPKIATICNS 

"Sec.  144.  (a)  Suins  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978.  shall 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  States  and  aUocated 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
aUocated.  on  the  basto  of  its  unsatisfied  en- 
titlements under  section  103,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  It  received  from  the 
appropriation  for  thto  title  for  the  fiscal  year 
1074. 

"(2)  Each  State  agency  shaU  be  allocated, 
on  the  basto  of  its  entitlement  under  section 
104,  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
amount  It  to  entitled  as  computed  under 
auch  section. 

"(3)  Each  agency  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
sections  106  and  106  shall  be  aUocated  such 
sums  as  the  Commissioner  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(4)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  dlffraence 
between  $1,396,975,000  and  the  amount  sp- 


propiiated  for  this  title  for  that  year  shall  be 
aUocated  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created 
under  section  131,  ratably  reduced. 

"(5)  An  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  allocated  under  paragraphs  1 1 ) , 
(2).  and  (4)  to  agencies  in  each  State  shall 
be  aUocated  to  the  State  educational  agency 
of  that  State  for  the  purposes  of  section 
143(b).  except  that  no  State  shall  be  al- 
located less  than  the  minimum  amount  pro- 
vided for  In  section  143(b)(2). 

"(b)  Any  suma  appropriated  to  carry  out 
thto  title  for  any  fiacal  year  which  remain 
after  aUocatlons  under  subsection  la)  shall 
be  made  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
local  educational  agencies  in  accordance  w:ih 
entitlements  created  under  sections  103.  121. 
and  143(b)  (to  the  extent  that  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied)  ratably  reduced,  ex- 
cept that  in  making  such  ratable  reduction. 
the  amount  aUocated  among  local  education- 
al agencies  on  the  basis  of  computatio:is  of 
ChUdren  determined  pursuaxit  to  section 
103(b)  (2)  (C)  ahaU  not  In  the  aggregate  con- 
stitute more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
amounts  aUocated  on  the  basto  of  computa- 
tions of  ChUdren  determined  under  section 
103. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  become  avaU- 
able for  malting  payments  under  this  title 
for  any  fijBcal  year  after  aUocatlons  have  been 
made  under  subsections  la)  and  (b)  for  thav 
year,  the  amount  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  ShaU  be  Increased  on  the  same  ba^ls  as 
they  were  reduced. 

"(d)  In  order  to  permit  the  most  effective 
use  of  all  appropriations  nuide  to  caiTV  out 
thto  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  set  dates 
by  which — 

"(1)  State  educational  agencies  mi.st 
certify  to  him  the  amounts  for  which  .he 
applications  of  educational  agencies  have 
been  or  wUl  be  approved  by  the  State,  and 
"(2)  State  educational  agencies  referred  to 
In  section  104  must  file  applications. 
If  the  maximum  grant  a  local  educational 
agency  or  an  agency  referred  to  In  section 
104  would  receive  (after  any  ratable  reduc- 
tion which  may  have  been  required  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) )  to  more  than  an 
amount  which  the  State  educational  agency 
determines.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  such  agency 
wlU  use.  the  excess  amount  shaU  be  made 
avaUable  first  to  educational  agencies  in  that 
State.  Determinations  of  the  educational 
agencies  to  which  such  excess  amount  shall 
be  made  avaUable  shall  be  made  by  the  State 
educational  agency  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  thto  title  in  accordance  witli 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that  such  excess 
amounts  wiu  be  made  avaUable  to  other 
eligible  educational  agencies  with  the  great- 
est need,  for  the  ptirpose  of,  where  appro- 
priate, redressing  inequities  Inherent  in,  or 
mitigating  hardships  caused  by,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provtolons  of  section  103  as  a 
result  of  such  factors  as  population  shifts 
and  changing  economic  circumstances  In 
the  event  excess  amounts  remain  after  carry- 
ing out  the  preceding  two  sentences  of  thto 
section,  such  excess  amounts  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  States  as  the  Com- 
mlseioner  shall  prescribe  for  use  by  local 
educational  agencies  In  such  States  for  the 
purpoees  of  this  title  In  such  manner  as  the 
respective  State  educational  agencies  shall 
prescribe.". 

(3)  Section  141  of  such  title  I  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  (1)  If  local  educational  agency  to  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  complying  with  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  such  requirement  with  respect  to  such 
agency  and  shall  arrange  for  the  provtolon  of 
services  to  the  chUdren  to  whom  such  clause 
appUes  through  arrangements  which  shall  be 
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(2) 

"(2)  If  the  Commiaaioner  determines  that 
a  local  educational  agency  haa  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provUlon 
of  services  to  the  children  to  whom  such 
clause  applies  through  arrangements  which 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  such 
claujse  (3). 

"(3)  When  the  Commlsslonar  anmngM  for 
services  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  be  ahall, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  school  officials,  pay  the 
cost  of  such  aeryloes  from  the  approprtete 
allocation  or  allocations  under  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  t«ke  ac- 
tion  under  subsection   (e)    with  respect  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency  with- 
out   Hrst   afTordlng   such    agency   and   other 
Interested  parties  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  Such  notlc«  shaU  be  given  not 
less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  any  final  action 
of  the  Commissioner  under  such  subeeotlon. 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection    (e)    apply  to  a  sab- 
stantlal  number  of  children  who  at«  In  at- 
tendance at  private  schools,  he  shall  proceed 
as   required   under   such   subsection.   If   the 
local  educational  agency  or  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  In  which  such 
local   educational   agency   is   located    is   dls- 
satlalled  with  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (e).  either  such  agency  or 
both  ShaU  qualify  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Conmilssloners  action.  If  any  State  or  local 
educational   agency   desires   Judicial   review 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  subsection,  such 
State  or  local  educational  agency  shall,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
la  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Conunlssloner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
baaed  bis  action,  as  provided  in  section  3112 
of   tlUe   28,   United  States  Code.   The  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certiflcatlon  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.". 

(4)  Section  141(a)(1)(A)  of  such  title  I 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  in  any  school  of 
such  agency  not  located  in  such  a  school 
attendance  area,  at  which  the  proportion  of 
children  In  actual  average  dally  attendance 
from  low-moome  families  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  proportion  of  such  children  In 
such  an  area  of  that  agency) ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l, 
1974. 

SCHOOL    LIBKAXT    KZSOUXCBS,    TXXTBOOKS,    AMD 

oTHis  nrvraccnoNAii  icatkuai^ 
Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  aoi(b)  of  the  Be- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  anxended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "to  be  apprapzlated"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  "$220,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1»78.". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  202(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1973,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1878,". 

(3)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1978,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1 
1973. 


SUPPLIMINTAKT       KDUCATIONAL       ClNTKla       AND 
SKSVICCS;    OUIDANCC,    COUNSELING,   AND   TESTING 

Sk.  103.  (a)(1)  SecUon  301(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
y«an  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978"'. 

(2)  SecUon  302(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973.  '  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1978,". 

(3)  SecUon  305(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  l,  1978.". 

(b)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUon : 

"(g)   The  Conunlssloner  shall  not  take  ac- 
Uon    under   subsecUon    (f)    with   respect   to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency  with- 
out first  affording  such  agency  aud  other  In- 
terested parUee  noUce  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not 
leas  than  sixty  days  prior  to  tmy  final  action 
of  the  Commissioner  under  such  subsection. 
If   the   Commissioner   determines    that    the 
provlalons  of  subsection  (f)  apply  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  children  who  ax»  In  at- 
tendance at  private  schools,  he  shall  proceed 
as   required    under   such  subsection.   If   the 
local  educational   agency  or  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  In  which  such 
local   educational   agency   is  located   Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (f),  either  such  agency  or 
both  ShaU  qualify  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commissioner's  action.  If  any  State  or  local 
educational    agency   desires   Judicial    review 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  subsection,  such 
8tat«    or    local    educational    agency    shall, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  acUon.  file  with 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit   In    which   such   SUte    is   located    a 
petition  for  review  of  such  action.  A  copy 
of   the   petition   shall    be    forthwith   trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  coxirt  to  the  Com- 
missioner.    The     Commissioner     thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion  to  affirm   the  action   of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  set  it  aside.  In  whcde  or  In  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certlflcaUon  as  pro- 
vided   in   section    1264   of   title   28,   United 
States  Code.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l,  1973. 
srmmnaTBMxraio  state   akd  local 

EOUCATIONAI.   ACTVCOCS 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Section  501(b)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1985  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978". 

(2)  SecUon  521(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978". 

(3)  Section  531(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80.  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  yean  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l,  1978. 

enjNGUAL   EDUCATIONAL  PBOGEAMS 

8mc.  106.  (a)  ( 1 )  Title  vn  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TTTLB    vn— BIUNOUAIi    EDUCATION 

"BHOKT   TTTLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Education  Act'. 


"polict;  APPKOPUAnorrB 
"Sec.  702.  (a)  RecogiUzlng — 
"(1)  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  Umlted  English-speaking  ability 

"(2)  that  many  of  such  children  have  a 
cultiuTil  heritage  which  differs  from  that  ot 
English-speaking  persons; 

"(3)  that  a  primary  means  by  which  • 
chUd  learns  is  through  the  use  of  such 
chUd's  language  and  cultural  heritage: 

"(4)  that,  therefwe,  large  numbers  ot 
children  of  limited  English -speaking  abuity 
have  educational  needs  which  can  be  met  by 
the  use  of  bilingual  educational  methods 
and  techniques:  and 

"(5)  that.  In  addition,  all  children  bene- 
fit through  the  ftillest  utilization  of  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources, 
the  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  In  order  to  establish 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren (A)  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  operation,  where  appropriate,  of  educa- 
tional programs  using  bUlngual  educational 
practices,  techniques,  and  methods,  and  (B) 
for  that  purpose,  to  provide  financial  aMlst- 
ance  to  local  educational  agencies,  and  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  certain  pur- 
poses.  In  order  to  enable  such  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  such 
programs  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  including  activities  at  the  preschool 
level,  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  such  children;  and  to 
demonstrate  effective  ways  of  providing,  for 
children  of  limited  English -speaking  abuity 
InstrucUon  designed  to  enable  them.  whUe 
using  their  native  language,  to  achieve  com- 
petence In  the  English  language. 

"(b)  BUcept  as  is  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  tiUe.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $135,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  $145,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975;  $165,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1977.  and  June  30, 
1978;  and  there  la  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  such  additional  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine.  Prom  the  sums  so 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  60 
per  centum  of  that  part  thereof  which  is  in 
excess  of  $36,000,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  training  activities  carried  out 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  721,  and  ahall  reserve  for  such  ac- 
tivities 33  V4  per  centum  of  that  part  thereof 
which  is  In  excess  of  $60,000,000;  and 

"(^)  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from 
the  amount  not  reserved  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof,  for  the  puipoeee  of  sections 
732  and  743. 

"DErrNmONS;    REOITLATIONa 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  The  following  definitions 
ShaU  apply  to  the  terms  used  In  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  when  used  with  reference  to  an  in- 
dividual, means — 

"(A)  Individuals  who  were  not  bom  in 
the  United  States  and  whose  native  language 
Is  a  language  other  than  EngUsb;  and 

"(B)  Individuals  who  oome  from  environ- 
ments where  a  language  other  than  EngUsh 
Is  dominant,  as  further  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner by  regulation; 
and,  by  reason  thereof,  have  difficulty  speak- 
ing and  understanding  Instruction  In  the 
English  language. 

"(2)  The  term  'native  language',  when 
used  with  reference  to  an  Individual  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty,  means  the 
language  normally  used  by  such  Individuals, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  child,  the  language  nor- 
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nukUy  used  by  the  parents  of  the  chUd  or  in 
the  environment  from  which  the  child 
comes. 

"(3)  The  term  'low-Income'  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  famUy  means  an  annual 
Income  for  such  a  family  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  low  annual  mcome  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  103  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(4)  (A)  The  term  'program  of  bilingual 
education'  means  a  full-time  program  of  In- 
gtxuction,  designed  for  chUdren  of  limited 
Ingltsh -speaking  abUlty  in  elementary  or 
aecondary  school,  in  which,  with  respect  to 
the  years  of  study  to  which  such  program  Is 
applicable — 

"(1)  there  Is  instruction  given  both  In  the 
native  language  of  the  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  and  in  English  and 
given  with  iqjpreclatlon  for  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  such  chUdren,  and,  with  respect  to 
elementary  school  Instruction,  such  Instruc- 
tion shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
be  in  all  courses  or  subjects  of  study  which 
are  required  of  a  child  In  elementary  school 
by,  or  pursuemt  to,  the  law  of  the  State; 

"(11)  both  the  native  language  of  the 
child  of  limited  English -speaking  abUlty  and 
English  are  studied,  Including  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing; 

"(111)  there  Is  study  of  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  nation,  territory,  or  geographical 
area  with  which  the  native  langtiage  of  the 
child  of  Umlted  English-speaking  abUlty  U 
associated  and  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"(Iv)  the  requirements  In  subparagraphs 
(B)  through  (E)  of  this  paragraph  and 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  are  met. 

"(B)  A  program  of  bUlngual  education 
ahall  make  provision  for  the  voluntary  en- 
roUment  to  a  Umlted  degree  therein,  on  a 
regular  full-time  basis,  of  children  whose 
language  is  EnglUh,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  the  language  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  for  whom  the  particular  program  of 
bilingual  education  is  designed.  In  deter- 
mining ellglbUlty  to  participate  In  such  bi- 
lingual education  programs,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  children  whose  language  Is 
other  than  English.  In  no  event  shaU  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  program  be  to  teach 
a  foreign  language  to  English -speaking 
ChUdren. 

"(C)  In  such  courses  or  subjects  of  study 
as  art,  music,  and  physical  education,  a  pro- 
gram of  bUlngual  education  shaU  make  pro- 
vUion  for  the  participation  of  children  of 
Umlted  English -speaking  ability  In  regular 
classes. 

"(D)  ChUdren  enrolled  In  a  program  of 
bUlngual  education  shall.  If  graded  classes 
are  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  classes  with  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age  and  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment. If  ChUdren  of  significantly  varying 
iges  or  levels  of  educational  attainment  are 
placed  In  the  same  class,  the  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  seek  to  Insure  that 
each  chUd  is  provided  with  Instruction  which 
Is  appropriate  for  bis  or  her  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment. 

"(E)  An  application  for  a  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  be  developed  (1)  in 
open  consultation  with  parents  of  chUdren  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty,  teachers, 
uid,  where  applicable,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. Including  public  hearings  at  which 
«uch  persons  have  had  a  fuU  opportunity  to 
understand  the  program  for  which  assistance 
la  being  sought  and  to  otter  recommendations 
thereon,  and  (U)  with  the  ftUl  participation 
of  a  committee  composed  of.  and  selected  by, 
such  parents  and  teachers,  and  In  the  case  of 
asoondary  achools.  representation  of  second - 
wy  school  student!.  A  substantial  number  of 
the  members  of  such  committee  shall  be 
parents  of  chUdren  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing abuity. 


"(6)  The  term  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau 
of  Bilingual  Education  established  under  this 
title. 

"(6)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  BUlngual  Education. 

"(7)  The  term  'CouncU'  means  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner,  after  receiving 
recommendations  from  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  groups  and  organiza- 
tions Involved  In  bUlngual  educaUon.  shall 
establish  and  publish,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams of  bUlngual  education,  suggested 
model  guidelines  containing  recommenda- 
tions to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
with  respect  to  pupU-teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications,  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  Instruction  offered  In  such  pro- 
grams. In  carrying  out  programs  under  part 
A  of  this  title.  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
in  order  to  achieve  maxlmima  voluntary  con- 
formity with  such  guidelines. 

"(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Cktmmlssloner  shall  consult  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  appro- 
priate organizations  representing  parents  and 
ChUdren  of  Umlted  English-speaking  ability, 
and  appropriate  groups  and  organizations 
representing  teachers  and  educators  Involved 
In  bUlngual  education. 

"Part  A — Ptnancial  Assistance  for  Bilin- 
GTJAL  Education  Programs 

"BILINGUAL    education    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  721.  (a)  Funds  avaUable  for  grants 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for — 

"(1)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  Im- 
provement programs  of  bilingual  education. 
Including  auxiliary  and  supplementary  train- 
ing programs  for  personnel  preparing  to  par- 
ticipate In,  or  personnel  participating  In,  the 
conduct  of  such  programs; 

"(2)  auxUlary  and  supplementary  com- 
munity and  educational  activities  designed 
to  facUltate  and  expand  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  program  described  in  clause  ( 1 1 , 
including  such  activities  as  (A)  adult  educa- 
tion programs  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  particularly  for  parents  of  chU- 
dren participating  in  programs  of  blimgual 
education,  and  carried  out,  where  appro- 
priate. In  coordination  with  programs  as- 
sisted under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  and 
(B)  preschool  programs  preparatory  and 
supplementary  to  bUlngual  education  pro- 
grams; 

"(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and  Im- 
provement of  training  programs  for  person- 
nel preparing  to  participate  In.  or  personnel 
participating  in.  the  conduct  of  programs 
of  bUlngual  educaUon;  and 

"(4)  planning,  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance for.  and  taking  other  steps  leading 
to  the  development  of,  such  programs. 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  upon  application  therefor  by 
one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  (or. 
In  the  case  of  a  training  activity  described 
in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  eligible  applicants  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 723) .  Such  application  shall — 

"  (A)  Include  a  description  of  the  activities 
set  forth  In  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  of 
subsection  (a)  which  the  i^ipllcant  desires 
to  carry  out;  and 

"(B)  provide  evidence  that  the  activities 
so  described  wUl  make  substantial  progress 
toward  making  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion avaUable  to  the  chUdren  having  need 
thereof  In  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 
"(2)  An  i^pllcant  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  only  If — 

"(A)  the  provision  of  asslstanoe  proposed 
In  the  application  Is  consistent  with  criteria 
estabUahed  by  the  Commissioner,  aftw  con- 
sultation with  the  State  educational  aceucy, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable 
distribution  of  asslstanoe  undw  this  part 
within  the  State  In  which  the  i4>pllcant  is 


located,  which  criteria  shaU  be  devel(^>ed  by 
him  taking  mto  consideration  (i)  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  chUdren  of  limited 
English-speaking  abUlty,  (11)  the  relative 
need  of  persons  in  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services 
and  activities  described  In  subsecUon  (a), 
(ill)  with  respect  to  grants  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721,  the  relative 
abUlty  of  partlcuiar  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  activities,  and  (iv)  with  respect  to 
such  grants,  the  relative  numbers  of  persons 
from  low-Income  famUles; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  applications  from  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bUlngual  education  under  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721,  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  of  such  programs  shall  be 
expended  for  auxiliary  and  supplementary 
training  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  clause  and  section  723: 

"(C)  the  Commissioner  determines  (I)  that 
the  program  wUl  use  the  most  qualified  avaU- 
able personnel  and  the  best  resources  and 
will  substantially  Increase  the  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant,  and  (11)  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  number  of  chUdren  en- 
rolled In  nonprofit,  nonpublic  schools  In  the 
area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  the  progrskm  is  Intended 
to  meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  p*^- 
tlclpatlon  of  such  chUdren;  and 

"(D)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
Comm  Iss  loner . 

"(3)  (A)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  with  respect  to  any  State 
that — 

"(1)  the  State  educational  agency  of  such 
SUte  has  developed  high-quality  leadership 
capabUltles  for  the  coordination  and  provi- 
sion of,  and  technical  asslstanoe  with  reject 
to.  programs  of  bUlngual  education  in  opera- 
tion by  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
State,  or,  with  assistance  under  section  743, 
wUl  for  such  fiscal  year  develop  and  main- 
tain such  capablUty; 

"(U)  there  Is  in  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year  for  such  State  a  statute 
enacted  under  the  constitution  of  such  State 
designed  to  provide,  or  a  decision  of  the  high- 
est court  of  such  State,  or  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  State,  re- 
quiring equal  educational  opportunity  for 
ChUdren  of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty 
through  programs  of  bUlngual  education: 

"(lU)  the  local  educational  agencies  In 
such  State  operate  programs  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation serving  a  substantial  number  of  chU- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  abUltv  In 
such  State: 

"(iv)  the  expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year 
from  State  revenues  specifically  for  programs 
of  bUlngual  education  operated  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  such  State  constitute 
not  less  than  16  per  centum  in  the  first 
year  for  which  a  State  receives  payments 
under  this  paragraph.  20  per  centum  In  the 
second  such  year,  and  25  per  centum  In  each 
succeeding  mich  year,  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  such  programs  In  such  State;  and 
"(v)  local  educational  agendea  tn  such 
State  wlU  be  paid  imder  this  part.  In  th« 
aggregate,  amounts  at  least  equal  to  tb* 
aggregate  of  the  amotmts  paid  to  each  local 
educational  agencies  from  approprtatkma  for 
the  fiscal  year  197S  pursuant  to  seotlan  70S 
Of  this  title  as  hi  effect  on  June  80,  1978; 

the  CommlnBloner  ■hall,  upon  applkmtton 
from  the  State  educational  agency  of  silch 
State,  make  provtalon  for  the  eubmlHlaa 
and  approval  of  a  State  program  for  the 
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ooordtnatlon  by  such  State  educational 
agency  of.  and  the  provision  by  such  State 
aigency  of  technical  assistance  to,  program* 
of  bilingual  education  In  such  State  aaelsted 
under  this  part.  Such  State  program  shall 
contain  such  provisions,  agreements,  and 
assurances  aa  the  Commissioner  shall,  by  reg- 
ulation, determine  necessary  and  prop>er  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  If  the  law 
of  a  State  gives  the  chief  State  school  officer 
of  the  State  authority  to  issue  and  enforce 
such  a  regulation,  a  regulation  Issued  by  the 
chief  State  school  officer  of  the  State  which 
Is  designed  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  through  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education  shall  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (11)  In  the  precedlixg 
sentence. 

"(B)  Except  as  is  provided  in  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
State  educational  agency  which  has  had  a 
State  program  submitted  and  approved 
under  subparagraph  (A)  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
conduct  of  such  State  program.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  to  any  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  amount 
which  such  State  receives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 743.  equals  5  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  under  thts  part 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  of 
such  State  educational  agency.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  funding  programs  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation under  this  part,  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  first  935,000,000  obligated 
from  sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  702,  and  not  more  than  16  per 
centum  of  amounts  obligated  in  excess  of 
$35,000,000  from  sums  so  appropriated,  may 
be  paid,  in  the  aggregate,  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  programs  at  the  elementary  school  level 
where  graded  classes  are  not  used  and  to 
programs  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

"(d)  III  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  uider  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  funds  In  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
while  giving  prlnrlty  to  States  within  such 
areas  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
ass;.<ited  under  this  title. 

"(ei  Notwlthstanfllng  any  other  provision 
of  thi.s  title,  t^e  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  accept  and  approve  applications  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  programs 
a -Id  projects  for  children  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
ancestry  who — 

"(1)  live  In  Prierto  Rico;  but 
"(2)  are  of  limited  Spanish-speaking  abil- 
ity; 

which  are  designed  to  teach  such  children, 
using  bilingual  education  methods,  practices, 
and  techniques. 

"INDIAN  CHUiJREN  IN  SCHOOLS 

"Sec  722.  (at  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  this  part  for  individuals 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  predominantly  for  Indian  children, 
a  nonprofit  Institution  or  organization  of  the 
Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates  any 
such  school  and  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educa- 
tional agencv  as  such  term  Is  used  In  this 
title. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  702 (b>,  the  Cooiinls8lon«r  is 
authorlaed  to  make  paynents  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bllln^al  education  for  children  on  ree- 
ervatlons  serviced  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarv  schools  for  Indian  children  operated 
or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purpose  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inerlor  .shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  policy  of  section  702(a) . 

"(c)    The  Secretary  of  the   Interior   shall 
prepare  and.  not  later  than  November  1  of 
each  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Ccngress  and 
the  President  an  annual   rei)ort  detailing  a 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  use,  during  the 
preceding   fiscal   year,   of   all    funds   paid   to 
him  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Including  complete  fiscal 
reports,  a  dep'-rlptlon  of  the  personnel  and 
Information  paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
such    funds,    the   allocation   of   such    funds, 
and  the  status  of  all  programs  funded  from 
sucli   pa;meiit.s    Ncthlng  l:i   this  subsection 
shall  be  cor.strued  to  relieve  the  Director  of 
any  authorit"  or  obligation  under  this  part. 
"(d'i    The  Secretary  of  the   Interior  shall, 
together  with    the   Irformatlon   required   In 
th?  rr"c«>dln;T  rub'ertlrn,  submit  to  the  Co:^- 
!Tre'-s  .^.nd  the  President,  an  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  India-;  children  wl*h  respect  to  the 
purposes    of    this    Mtle    !m    schools    operated 
or  funded  by  the  Dep.'irtment  of  the  Interior. 
I:icludliig   those   :?!t'tf»  ed.ir-ati^^nal   agencies 
and  lorai  edu'Ttlrnal  agencips  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Johr.son-O'Malley  Act  {25 
US  C.  452  et  sen  .  as  amended)  and  an  a.ssess- 
ment  of  the  exten*  to  which  such  needs  are 
beiiiK  met  by  funds  provided  to  such  schools 
fir  educational  purpa<ies  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"TRAININO 

"Sec.  723.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  721.  with  respect  to  training, 
the  Commissioner  shall,  through  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  eligible  applicants,  as 
defined  in  subsection   (b).  provide  for — 

"(A)  (1)  training,  carried  out  in  coordina- 
tion with  any  other  programs  trainlni-  auxil- 
iary educational  personnel,  designed  (I)  to 
prepare  personnel  to  participate  In,  or  for 
personnel  participating  in.  the  conduct  of 
program*  of  bilingual  education.  Including 
programs  emphasizing  opportunities  for 
career  development,  advancement,  and  lateral 
mobility,  (II)  to  train  teachers,  administra- 
tors, paraprofesslonals,  teacher  aides,  and 
parents,  and  (m)  to  train  persons  to  teach 
and  counsel  such  persons,  and  (11)  special 
training  programs  designed  (I)  to  meet  In- 
dividual needs,  and  (II)  to  encourage  re- 
form, innovation,  and  Improvement  In  ap- 
plicable education  curricula  in  graduate  ed- 
ucation. In  the  structure  of  the  academic 
profeaalon,  and  in  recruitment  and  retention 
of  higher  education  and  graduate  sch(X)l  fac- 
ulties, as  related  to  bilingual  education; 

"(B)  the  operation  of  short-term  train- 
ing Institutes  designed  to  improve  the  skills 
of  participants  in  programs  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation in  order  to  facilitate  their  effective- 
ness In  carrying  out  responsibUitles  In  con- 
nection with  such  programs;   and 

"(C)  fellowships  for  study  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree  for  persons  planning  to  pur- 
sue a  career  In  bilingual  education  with  pref- 
erence In  the  award  of  such  fellowships  to 
persons  whose  native  language  Is  other  than 
English. 

Not  leas  than  two  hundred  fellowships  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  fellowships  shall 
be  awarded  pursuant  to  clause  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year,  except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  award  less  than  two  hun- 
dred fellowships  m  any  such  year  upon  a 
certification  by  h'm,  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  that  two 
hundred  fellowships  could  not  properly  be 
awar<tMl  because  applications  from  two  hun- 
drsd  qualified  applicants  were  not  submitted 
for  Buoh  fellowships. 


"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  Include  In  the 
terms  of  any  arrangement  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
provisions  for  the  payment,  to  persons  par- 
ticipating in  training  programs  so  described, 
of  such  stipends  (including  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, which  shall  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(3)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
priority  to  eligible  applicants  with  demon- 
strated competence  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  bilingual  education.  Funds  provided 
under  grants  or  contracts  for  training  activ- 
ities described  in  this  section  to  or  with  a 
State  educational  agency,  separately  or 
jointly,  shall  In  no  event  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
gate  in  any  fiscal  year  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  obligated  for  train- 
ing activities  pursuant  to  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  721  in  such 
year. 

"1 4)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract for  pre-servlce  or  in-service  training 
activities  described  in  division  (I)  of  clause 
(i)  and  division  (I)  of  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  an  application  for  a 
program  of  bilingual  education  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  703. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  applicants'  means — 

"(1)  institutions  of  higher  education  (in- 
cluding Junior  colleges  and  commtinity  col- 
lei^es)    v;hlch  apply,  after  consultation  with, 
or   Jointly   with,   one  or  more  local  educa- 
tional agencies: 
"(2)  local  educational  agencies:  and 
"(31    State  educational  agencies. 
"Part  B — Administration 

"BTTMAU    or    BIUNCnAL    EDtJCATIO.N 

"Sec.  731.  (a)  There  shall  be.  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual 
Education  through  which  the  Commissioner 
shall  carry  out  his  functions  relating  to  bi- 
lingual education. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Bilingual  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  delegate  all  of  his  delegable 
functions  relating  to  bilingual  education.  The 
Director  shall  be  placed  in  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  53S2 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Bureau  shall  be  divided  Into  such 
branches,  units,  and  offices  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  appropriate  In  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  effectively. 

"(3)  In  order  to  asslat  the  Director  la 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities, there  are  hereby  established  In  the 
Division  two  positions  which  shaU  be  placed 
In  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
in  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  one  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  a  Deputy 
Director  who  sl^all  act  as  Director  in  the 
event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Director  or  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Director. 

"(4)  The  positions  created  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
positions  (A)  placed  In  the  appropriate  grades 
under  section  5108  of  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  or  (B)  otherwise  placed  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

"(c)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  shaU  prepare  and,  not  later  than 
November  1  of  each  year,  shall  submit, 
through  the  Commissioner,  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  an  annual  report  on  the 
condition  of  bUln^ual  educaUon  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  title  and  of  other  programs  for  persons. 
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of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  national  assessment  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  and  other  persons 
with  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  being 
met  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  efforts,  in- 
dudlng  (A)  not  later  than  July  1,  1976,  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  the  number  of  such 
children  and  persons  In  the  States,  and  (B) 
a  plan,  to  be  carried  out  during  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  such  date,  for  extending 
programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilin- 
gual vocational  and  adult  education  programs 
to  all  such  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  and  other  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability,  including  (1)  a  phased 
plan  for  the  training  of  the  necessary  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  necessary 
for  such  purpKise,  and  (11)  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditures  necessary  in  each 
fiscal  year  for  such  purpose,  and  of  the  share 
of  such  cost  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  borne  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, private  Institutions,  foundations,  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

"(2)  a  report  on  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  title  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  of  such  activities  achieves  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  702(a) ; 

"(3)  a  statement  cf  the  activities  Intended 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  activities; 

"(4)  an  assessment  of  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  needed 
to  carry  out  programs  of  bilingual  education 
under  this  title  and  those  carried  out  under 
other  programs  for  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
llBh-speaklng  abUlty  and  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  thereunder 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel  needed  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  bilingual  education  in  the  States 
and  a  statement  describing  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  for 
such  programs;  and 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  personnel,  the 
functions  of  such  p>ersonnel,  and  Informa- 
tion available  at  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare dealing  with  bllliigual  programs  within 
that  region. 

"(d)  If  any  report  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or 
subsection  (c)  of  section  732,  Is  submitted, 
prior  to  submission  to  the  Congress,  for  re- 
view by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
ofnclal  thereof  and  If  any  such  review  process 
delays  the  submission  of  such  report  to  the 
Congress  beyond  the  date  established  for 
Buch  submission  by  this  section  or  section 
732(c),  the  Director  shaU  immediately  on 
such  date  submit,  through  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  the  Congress  the  report  in  exactly 
the  form  It  was  submitted  to  such  review 
process. 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORT     COUNCIL     ON     BILINCITAL 
EDUCATION 

"Sbc.  732.  (a)  Subject  to  part  D  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  there  shall 
be  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education  compoeed  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secxetary.  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  Chairman.  At  least  eight 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  per- 
sons experienced  in  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  children  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  persons  serving  on  boards  of 
education  operating  programs  of  bilingual 
education.  At  least  three  members  shall  be 
experienced  In  the  training  of  teachers  In 
programs  of  bUlngual  education.  At  least 
two  members  shall  be  persons  with  general 


experience  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  At  least  two  members  shall 
be  classroom  teachers  of  demonstrated  teach- 
ing abilities  using  bilingual  methods  and 
techniques.  The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
generally  representative  of  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  of  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and  the 
geographic  areas  In  which  they  reside. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  446(a)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  not  less  often  than 
four  times  in  each  year. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner In  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  liiie.  Including  the  development  of  cri- 
teria for  approval  of  applications,  and  plans 
under  this  tUle,  and  the  administration  and 
operation  of  other  programs  for  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  Tlie  Coun- 
cil shall  prepare  and,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  sabmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  condition 
of  bilingual  education  in  the  Nation  and 
on  the  administration  and  operation  of  this 
title,  Including  those  items  specified  In  sec- 
tion 731(c),  and  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  other  programs  for  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  such  per- 
Eonnel  as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  functions  of  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  section  445  of  the  General  Education 
Previsions  Act,  end  shall  make  available  to 
the  Council  such  staff  Information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
activities  effectively. 

"Part  C — StrppoaxivE  Services  and 

Activities 

"administration 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, In  constiltatlon  with — 

"(1)  the  Commissioner,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Bilingual  Education;  and 

"  ( 2 )  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of   Education,   notwithstanding   the   second 
sentence  of  section  405(b)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act; 
in  accordance  with  regulations. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  develop  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  this  part  and  then  delegate  his 
functions  under  this  psurt,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  terms  of  sections  742 
and  743. 

"RESEARCH    AND   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  742.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  ahaU,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  405  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  cary  out  a  program  of 
research  in  the  field  of  bilingtial  education 
in  order  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  bi- 
lingual education  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  the  authorities  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  731. 

"(b)  In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
research  findings  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  to  demonstrate  new  or  inno- 
\ative  practices,  techniques,  and  methods  for 
use  in  such  bilingual  education  programs, 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  are  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts  with  public  and 
private  educational  agencies.  Institutions, 
organizations  for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  their  responslbilltlee 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shall,  through  contracts  with 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations — 

"(1)  undertake  studies  to  determine  the 
basic  educational  needs  and  language  acqtii- 


sition  characteristics  of,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive conditions  for,  educating  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability; 

"(2)  develop  models  (Including  mcxlel 
bilingual  and  blcultural  curricula)  for  such 
bilingual  education  programs  and  for  other 
activities  for  which  funds  may  be  used  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  721. 

"(.3)  develop  a  suggested  model  State 
statute  or  statutes  designed  to  promote 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  through 
bilingual  education  practices,  techniques. 
and  methods; 

"(4)  develop,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
structional materials  and  equipment  suitable 
for  use  In  bilingual  education  progrsuns;  and 

"(5)  establish  and  operate  a  Center  for 
Bilingual  Education  designed  to  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  of  information  for 
bilingual  education,  which  shall  collect,  ana- 
lyze, and  disseminate  information  about 
bilingual  education  and  such  bilingual  edu- 
cation and  related  programs. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Director  shall  provide  for  periodic  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  State  end 
local  educational  agencies  and  appropriate 
groups  and  organizations  Involved  in  bilin- 
gual education. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  prior  to  July  1.  1978. 
$5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  In  any  such  year  in  which  appropri- 
ations made  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  do  not  amoiint  to  at 
least  $5,000,000,  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  but  In  no 
event  less  than  $3,000,000,  shall  be  avaUable 
to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"LEADERSHIP  CAPABILITIES   FOR  STATE 
XDHCATIONAL   AGENCIXS 

"Sec.  743.  The  Commissioner  and  the  Di- 
rector are  authorized  to  make  contracts  with 
State  educational  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment in  such  agencies  of  leadership  capabili- 
ties in  the  field  of  bilingual  education.  In 
order  that  such  agencies  may  be  able  to  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  In  providing 
bilingual  educational  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-Leaking  abUlty.". 

(2)  (A)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  upHan  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  part  A  of  title  VU  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  become  effective  on  July  1.  1975. 
and  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  through  June  30,  1975.  to  the  extent 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made 
by  this  section. 

(B)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education,  for  which  provision 
is  made  in  section  732  of  such  Act,  shall  be 
appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Section  703(a)  of  title  vn  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(8)  The  term  'other  programs  for  persona 
of  limited  English -speaking  ability  when 
used  In  sections  731  and  733  means  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  708(c)  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  the  programs 
carried  out  In  coordination  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  pursuant  to  setclon  122 
(a)(4)(C|  and  part  J  ef  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  section  306 
(a)  (11)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  and 
programs  and  projects  serving  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  pursuant  to  section 
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e(b)  (4)    of  the  Library  Services  and   Con- 
struction Act.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  thl«  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1974. 

DBOPODT    PaCVKNTIOM    PKOJKCTS 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  Section  807(c)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeeding  Oscal 
years  ending  parlor  to  July  1,   1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  ssctlon 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

SCHOOL    NTTTamOW    AND    HXALTH    SKBVICXS 

Skc.  107.  (a)  Section  808(d)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  la  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eacii  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July   1,   1977". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  ano'  aftir  July 
1.  1973. 

CORJttCTION    EDT7CATION    SEBVI'.tS 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  809  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Educatl:>n  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  *nd  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Ftor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July   1.  1978.  ' 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

IMPKOVUCEITT     OF     EDI7CATIONAL     OPPORTTT- 
ttmSB     POK     TtTDlAtt     CHILOUCN 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  810(g)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  la  amended  by  striking  out  "two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ah&U  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

Riunc   H^rrAOK  stttdixs  cnrrxas 
Src.   110.    (a)(1)    Section  907  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and   Secondary   Education   Act   of 


(b)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)(A)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1.  1978";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (1)(B)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
after  "seriously  damaged"  the  following 
",  prior  to  July  1,  1978". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1973. 

OUaATION  OF  PATMXMTS  T7NDXB  Tm,E  X  OF  PTJB- 
UC  LAW  S74,  nOHTT-FnST  CONOEXSS  EXCiaPT 
SCCnOK  3  TRBSOF 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1. 1978". 

(3)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended. 
In  that  part  thereof  which  precedes  clause 
(1),  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1978". 

(3)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 


and  who,  while  In  attendance  at  such  schooU, 
either — 

•(1)  resided  on  Federal  property,  or 
"(3)  resided  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (A)  in  whole  or  la 
part  In  the  county  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  is  located,  or  (B)  tf 
not  In  such  county,  in  whole  or  in  part  ia 
the  same  State  aa  the  school  district  of  such 
agency,  or 

"(3)  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
In  the  uniformed  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code). 
For  such  purpose,  with  respect  to  a  local 
educational  agency,  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  also  determine  the  number 
of  children  (other  than  children  to  whom 
subsection  (a)  or  the  preceding  sentence 
applies)  who  were  in  average  daily  attend* 
ance  at  the  schools  of  such  agency  and  for 
whom  such  agency  provided  free  public  edu- 

cation,    during    such    fiscal    year,    and    who, 

(A)  in  clause  (1)  (A),  by  strlJting  out  "July     while  in  attendance  at  such  schools  resided 

1,  1973,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July     "^^^^  *  parent  who  was,  at  any  time  during 

1,  1978,";  and  *^*    three-year   period    Immediately   preced- 

'  (B)  "in  clause    (1)  (B).  by  Inserting  after      '"«  ^^^  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

"seriously  damaged"  the  following:  "prior  to     *^*  determination  is  made,  a  refugee  who 


July  1.  1978". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1973. 


AMEKDMXNTS  TO  SECTIONS  3,  8,  AKD  7  OP  PITBLIC 
LAW    874,    KXGRTT-FIRST   CONGKE8S 

Sec.  203.    (a)(1)    Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-      t'on  2(b)  (4)  of  such  Act. 
first    Congress),    is    amended    to    read    as 
follows : 


meets  the  requirements  of  clauses  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  3(b)  (3)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  except  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  not  Include  in  his 
determination  under  this  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  any  child  with  respect  to  whose 
education  a  payment  was  made  under  sec- 


"CHILOaKK    KESmZMO     OIC.     OE     WHOSE     PAKENTS 
AEE    EMPLOYED    ON,    FEDERAL    PROPERTT 

"Children  of  Persons  Who  Reside  and  Work 
on  Federal  Property 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  who  were  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  such  agency,  and 


"Eligibility  for  Payments 
"(c)(1)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  paragraph 
( 2 ) ,  no  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b),  unless  the  number  of  chUdren 
so  determined  with  respect  to  such  agency 
amounts  to — 

"(A)  at  least  four  hundred  such  children; 
or 

"(B)    a  number  of  such   children  which 
equals  at  least  3   per  centum  of   the  total 


1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  'or  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public     number^of^chUdren^who   were   in   *^^r^ 

year  ending  Jiine  30.  1978"  and  Inserting  in  education,  during  such  fiscal  year,  and  who,     ''-"-  — "     "*  ""■— '  *" 

lieu  thereof  "eftch  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  while  in  attendance  at  such  schools,  resided 

prior  to  July  1 ,  1978".  on  Federal  property  and — 

(2)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec-         "(1)  did  so  with  a  parent  employed  on  Fed- 

ti<n  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Jtily  1,  enU  property  situated  (A)   In  whole  or  In 


1973. 

(b)  Section  903  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation" In  clause  (1)  of  such  section,  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  M'  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"; 

(3)  striking  out  "elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion" in  clause  (2)  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  or  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"; 

(8)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after  clause 
( 1 )  of  such  section:  and 

(4)  Inserting  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  of  such  section. 

TTTLiE  II — AitENDUHrrS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874  OF  THE  EiaHTY-FIHfiT 
CONORBSS 

IfCKATIOir  OF  PATMXlfTB  TTHDER  PtTELIC  LAW  SIB, 
EIORTT-FIRST  CONGRXSS 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of 
section  8  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1960 
(Public  Law  Sift.  Btghty-flrst  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1978"  and 
Inserting  in  llau  tberwT  "June  80.  1978". 

(3)   Section  16(16)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 


part  In  the  county  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  Is  located,  or  (B)  If  not 
In  such  county,  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such 
agency;  or 

"(2)  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty 
in  the  tinlformed  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code) . 
In  making  a  determination  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  number  of  children  who  were  In  sTer- 
age  daUy  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  year,  and 
who,  while  m  attendance  at  such  schools, 
resided  on  Indian  lands,  as  defined  under 
clause  (A)  of  section  401(1). 
"Children  of  Persons  Who  Reside  or  Work 
on  Federal  Property 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 


daUy  attendance,  during  such  year,  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education; 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  operate  to  make  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  eligible  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
number  of  children  with  respect  to  -vhom 
determination  was  made  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  respecting  such  agency  for  that 
fiscal  year  is  at  least  ten. 

"(11)  If  a  local  educational  agency  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
operation  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  it 
shall  continue  to  be  so  eligible  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  even  if  such  agency 
fails  to  meet  the  requirement  of  such  clause 
(B)  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  niunber  of  children  determined 
for  the  second  such  succeeding  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  any  clause  In  paragraph  (?)  of  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  children  determined  with  respect 
to  such  agency  tor  the  piupose  of  that  clause 


Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal     'or  ^«  1"*  tiackl  year  during  which  such 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978,  the  Com-     agency  was  so  eUglble. 


mlssloner  shall,  in  addition  to  any  determi- 
nation made  with  respect  to  such  agency  un- 
der subsection  (a) ,  determine  the  number  oX 
children  (other  than  children  with  respect  to 
whom  a  determination  is  made  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a) )  who  were  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 


"(111)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
re8pe<:t  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  that — 

"(I)  such  agency  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(11)  the  application  of  such  requirement, 
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by  striking  out  "l»a»-19«»"  and  Inserting  in     agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided     bM»use  of  ezoeptlooal  drcumstances  would 
ueu  thereof  "1973-1974".  free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year,     defeat  the  purposes  of  this  title; 


the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  waive 
such  requirement  with  respect  to  such 
•gency. 

"(B)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  ascal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  unless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren so  determined  constitutes  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  and  for  whom  ^uch 
agency,  during  such  fiscal  year,  provided  free 
public  education. 

"Amount  of  Payments 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  Is  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  with  respect  to  which  the  number  of 
children  determined  for  such  fiscal  year  un- 
der subsection  (a)  amounts  to  at  least  36 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  an  amoimt  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  children  de- 
termined under  such  subsection  plus  the 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  with  respect 
to  such  agency  under  such  clauses  (B)(U1), 
(B)(Iv),and  (B)(v);  and 

"(B)  In  any  other  case,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(11  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
100  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause   (2)   of  subsection  (a), 

"(11)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
90  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  chUdren  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause    (1)    of  subsection    (a). 

"  ( ill )  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
50  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  with 
reepect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (3)   of  subsection   (b), 

"(iv)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 45  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  by  the  number  of  children  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (b),  and 

"(V)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
30  per  centum  of  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  number  of  chUdren  determined  with 
respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  December  1  during 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  SO,  1977, 
the  Commissioner  shaU,  except  as  is  provided 
In  clause  (ill)  in  the  third  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph,  determine  the  total  number  of 
children  with  respect  to  whom  determina- 
tions are  made  under  subsection  (b)  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  making  appUca- 
tion  for  payments  under  this  section  which 
meet  the  ellgibUity  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c).  The  Commissioner  shall 
determine  the  percentage  which  such  niun- 
ber constitutes  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at 
the  schools  of  such  agencies  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education.  In  calculating 
the  products  under  clauses  (B)  (ill) ,  (B)  (Iv) , 
and  (B)  (V)  of  paragraph  (1).  with  respect 
to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  CommlssloneT  shall  reduce  the 
number  of  children  with  respect  to  whom  a 
determination  Is  mads  under  subs*otion  (b) 
by  a  number  of  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
number  which  the  percentage  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  constitutes  of 
the  total  number  of  children  with  respect 


to  whom  such  a  determination  Is  made  and 
who  were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  except  that — 

"(1)  such  percentage  shall  not  exceed  4  per 
centum; 

"(U)  the  number  reduced  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred;  and 

"(lU)  this  subparagraph  shaU  not  apply 
to  any  local  educational  agency  (I)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  number  of  children  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  amounts  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  who  were  in  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such  agen- 
cy d\u-lng  such  fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education,  or 
(II)  during  any  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
agency  receives  more  than  26  per  centum  of 
the  funds  for  its  current  expenditures  from 
payments  under  this  section. 
In  determining  the  total  number  of  chUdren 
who  were  In  average  daUy  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  an  agency  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (m)(I)  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  number  of  chUdren  in  such  schools 
with  respect  to  whom  a  determination  is 
made  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year 
ShaU  not  be  considered. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that— 

"(1)  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  as  is  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  funds  available  to  such  agency  from 
State  and  local  sources  and  from  other  sec- 
tions of  this  title,  is  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained in  the  school  districts  of  the  State 
which  are  generaUy  comparable  to  the  school 
district  of  such  agency; 

"(U)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  exercising  due  dlUgence  in 
avaUlng  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance; 

"(lU)  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  chUdren  who  were  In  aver- 
age daUy  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  and  f<H-  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion were,  during  such  fiscal  year,  determined 
under  either  subsections  (a)  or  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (b) ,  or  both;  and 

"(Iv)  the  ellglbUIty  of  such  agency  under 
State  law  for  State  aid  with  respect  to  free 
public  education  of  chUdren  residing  on 
Federal  property,  and  the  amount  of  such 
aid,  are  determined  on  a  basis  no  lees  favor- 
able to  such  agency  than  the  basis  used  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  State  aid,  and  the  amount 
thereof,  with  respect  to  the  free  public 
education  of  other  chUdren  In  the  State; 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  to  Increase 
the  amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  In  such  comparable 
school  districts.  The  Commissioner  shall  not, 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  Increase  the 
amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  which  exceeds 
the  product  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  the  Conunlssloner  deter- 
mines to  be  the  cost  per  pupil  of  providing 
a  level  of  education  maintained  in  such  com- 
parable school  districts  during  such  fiscal 
year, 

mxiltlpUsd  by — 

"(IT)  the  number  of  chUdren  determined 
with  respect  to  such  agency  for  such  year 


under  either  subsection    (a)    or  clause   (1) 

of  subsection  ( b ) ,  or  both, 

minus  the  amount  of  State  aid   which  the 

Commissioner    determines    to    be    available 

with  respect  to  such  chUdren  for  the  fiscal 

year    for   which    the    computation    is   being 

made. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B),  in  order  to  compute  the  local 
contribution  rate  for  a  local  educational 
agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner, 
after  consiUtlng  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  located  and  with  the  local 
educational  agency,  shall  determine  which 
school  districts  within  such  State  are  gen- 
eraUy comparable  to  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency  for  which  the 
oomputation  is  being  made.  The  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  such  agency  shaU  be  the 
quotient  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  current  expenditures, 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
made,  which  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  such  comparable  school  districts  derived 
from  local  sources, 

divided  by — 

"(11)  the  aggregate  number  of  chUdren  In 
average  daUy  attendance  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)(1)  The  local  contribution  rate  for 
a  local  educational  agency  in  any  State  shall 
not  be  less  than — 

"(I)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditures  in  such  State,  or 

"(II)  50  per  centum  of  such  e^>enditiires 
in  aU  the  States, 

whichever  is  greater,  except  that  clause  (II) 
shaU  not  c^jerate  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  local  contribution  rate  for  any  local 
educational  agency  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  in  such 
State. 

"(11)  If  the  current  expenditures  in  those 
school  districts  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  to  be  generaUy  comparable  to  the 
school  district  of  the  local  educational  agency 
for  which  a  computation  is  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are  not  reasonably  compara- 
ble because  of  unusual  geographical  factors 
which  affect  the  current  expenditures  nec- 
essary to  maintain,  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency,  a  level  of  education  equivalent 
to  that  maintained  in  such  other  school  dis- 
tricts, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  in- 
crease the  local  contribution  rate  for  such 
agency  by  such  an  amount  which  he  deter- 
mines wUl  compensate  such  agency  for  the 
Increase  in  current  exp)endltures  necessitated 
by  such  unusual  geographical  factors. 

"(Ul)  The  local  contribution  rate  for  any 
local  educational  agency  In — 

"(1)  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 

"(11)  any  State  In  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  land  Is  In  unorganized  terri- 
tory, or 

"(HI)  any  State  in  which  there  Is  only  one 
local  education  agency, 
shall  be  determined  for  any  fiscal  year  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  principles  which  wUl  best  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  and  principles  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph  for  determining  local 
contribution  rates  In  States  where  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  determine  generally  comparable 
school  districts. 

"(C>  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(11  the  term  'State'  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Wake  Island.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

"(11)  the  'average  per  pupU  expenditure' 
In  a  State  shall  be  (I)  the  aggregate  current 
expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  com- 
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putatlon  U  made  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  State,  divided  by  (II)  tbe 
aggregate  number  of  childreii  In  average  dally 
attendance  for  whom  sucb  agencies  provide 
free  public  education  during  such  second 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Adjustments  for  Decreases  In  Federal 
Activities 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  det«r> 
mines  that — 

"(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  number  of 
children  determined  with  respect  to  any  local 
educational  agency  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  13  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
number  so  determined  with  respect  to  such 
agency  'during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  there  has  been  a  decrease  or  cessa- 
tion of  Federal  activities  within  the  State 
In  which  such  agency  is  located;  and 

"(3)  such  decrease  or  cessation  haa  re- 
stilted  In  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  with  respect  to  such  agency  for 
such  fiscal  yeetr, 

the  amoiuit  to  which  such  agency  Is  en- 
titled for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  any  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  not 
be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  was  so  entitled 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  That  part  of 
any  entitlement  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  such  entitlement  would  be  without 
the  operation  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  attributable  to  determina- 
tions of  children  with  respect  to  sucb  agency 
under  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A), 

"Determinations  on  the  Basis  of  Estimates 
"(f)  Determinations  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  children  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made,  whenever  actual  satisfactory  data 
are  not  available,  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 
No  such  determination  shall  operate,  because 
of  an  underestimate,  to  deprive  any  local 
educational  agency  of  Its  entitlement  to  any 
payment  for  the  amount  thereof)  under  this 
section  to  which  such  agency  would  be  en- 
titled had  such  determination  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  data.". 

(2)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"PATMENTS 

"AppHcations 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  the  payments  to 
which  it  is  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  2,  3.  or  4  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion therefor  through  the  Stete  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  agency 
Is  located  to  the  Commlasloner.  Such  appli- 
cation* shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  hla  functions 
under  this  title  and  shall  give  adequate  as- 
surance that  the  applicant  will  submit  »uch 
reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  determine  whether  such 
agency  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  any 
of  such  sections  and  the  amount  of  such 
payment. 

"(2)  (A)  Applications  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on  the  basts  of 
children  determined  under  section  8(a)  or 
3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed, on  Indian  lands  shall  set  forth  ade- 
quate assurance  that  Indian  children  wlU 
participate  on  an  equitable  bada  in  the 
school  program  of  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  Indian  lands'  means  that  prop- 
erty Included  within  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral property  under  clause  (A)  of  section 
401(1). 

"Payment*  by  the  Commlaaloner 
"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
local  educational  agency,  maWng  application 


pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  amount  to 
which  it  Is  entitled  under  section  2,  3,  or  4. 
Slims  appropriated,  for  any  fiscal  year,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted  In 
express  limitation  of  this  subsection,  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  payments 
with  respect  to  amounts  due  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are 
appropriated. 

"Adjustments  Where  Necessitated  by 
Appropriations 
"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  making  payments  on  the  basis  of 
entitlements  established  under  sections  3,  3, 
and  4  for  that  year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  total  amounts  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  entitled  to  receive  under  such 
sections  for  such  year,  the  Commlasloner 
shall  allocate  such  sums  among  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  make  payments  to  such 
agencies  as  follows: 

'(1)  He  shall  first  allocate  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  is  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  section  2  and  section  3  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  It  Is  entitled  as  com- 
puted under  section  2  or  section  3(d),  as 
tbe  case  may  be,  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Prom  that  p&zt  of  such  sums  which 
remains  after  the  allocation  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  he  shall 
allocate  an  additional  amount — 

"(A)  to  each  local  educational  agency  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  of  section  3(d)(1) 
which  equals  60  per  centunr:  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  Is  entitled,  as  com- 
puted under  section  3  (d) ,  for  such  fiscal  year; 
"(B)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  a  number  of  children  is 
detern[ilned  under  clause  (2)  of  section  3(a) 
which  equals  60  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  !nich  agency  is  entitled  on  the  basU 
of  determining  such  children,  as  computed 
under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(C)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  which  a  number  of  children  is  de- 
termined under  clause  (1)  of  section  3(a) 
which  equals  M  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  determining  such  children,  as  computed 
under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(D)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  children 
is  determined  under  clause  (3)  of  section  8 
(b)  which  equals  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  as 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  flacal 
year; 

"(B)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  whlcb  a  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  3(b) 
which  equals  27  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on  the  basis 
of  determining  such  children,  as  computed 
under  section  3(d)  for  sucb  fiscal  year; 

"(F)  to  each  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  which  a  number  of  children 
Is  determined  under  clause  (3)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  which  equals  18  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  such  agency  is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  determining  such  children,  as 
computed  under  section  3(d),  for  such  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(O)  to  each  local  educational  agency  with 
respect  to  the  amount  to  which  such  agency 
la  entitled  under  section  2  that  proportion 
of  Its  entitlement,  unsatisfied  after  alloca- 
tions under  paragraph  (1),  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  of  the  unsatisfied 
entitlements  under  sections  2  and  8,  remain- 
ing after  allocation*  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  as 
the  sums  appropriated  for  payments  under 
this  section,  remaining  after  allocations 
tinder  paragraph   (l),  bean  to  the  amount 


necessary  to  satisfy  the  total  of  such  unsatls- 
fled  entitlements. 

"(3)  Any  sums  remaining  after  allocations 
are  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Commls. 
sioner  among  local  educational  agenclei 
which  have  unsatisfied  entitlements  estab- 
lished under  sections  2,  3,  and  4  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  such  entitle- 
ments are  unsatisfied  for  that  fiscal  year 
after  allocations  are  made  pursuant  to  para-' 
graphs  (1)  and  (2). 

No  allocation  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  and  no  payment  may 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  any  such  allocation 
unless  allocations  are  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  and  payments  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  such  allocations.  No  allocation 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  any  clause  of  para- 
graph  (2)  and  no  payment  may  Ije  made  on 
the  basis  of  any  such  allocation  unless  al- 
locations are  made  pursuant  to  all  of  the 
clauses  of  such  paragraph  and  payments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  allocations. 
•Treatment   of  Payments   by   the  States  in 

Determining     Eligibility     for.     and     the 

Amount  of.  State  Aid 

•(d)  fl)  No  payments  mav  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  any  State  (A)  if  that 
State  has  taken  Into  consideration  pavmenu 
under  this  title  in  determining —  ' 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid 
for  free  public  education  of  children;  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  such  aid  with  respect 
to  any  such  agency; 

during  that  fiscal  year  or  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  or  (B)  If  such  State  makes  such 
aid  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  result  In  less  State 
aid  to  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  title  than 
such  agency  would  receive  if  such  agency 
were  not  so  eligible. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (A)  (11)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  if  a  State  has  In  effect 
a  program  of  SUte  aid  for  free  public  educa- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  which  program  wss 
adopted  after  June  30,  1972,  and  is  designed 
to  equalize  expenditures  for  free  public  edu- 
cation among  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State,  payments  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  such  State  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive— 

"(A)  financial  resources  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State;  and 

"(B)  financial  need  of  such  agencies  for 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  for 
children  served  by  such  agency. 
The  term  "equalUre  expenditures'  shall  not  be 
construed  In  anv  manner  adverse  to  a  pro- 
gram of  State  aid  for  free  public  education 
which  provides  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  cost  of  providing  free 
public  education  for  particular  groups  of 
categories  of  pupils  in  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children  as  handi- 
capped children,  economically  disadvan- 
taged, those  who  need  bilingual  education, 
and  gifted  and  talented  children 

"(3)  The  term  "State  aid"  and  'equaltee 
expenditures'  as  used  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  defined  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion.". 

(8)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Pending  such  appropriation,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  expand  (without  re- 
gard for  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  M6)) 
from  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office 
Of  Education  and  at  that  time  available  to 
the  Commissioner,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  providing  immediate  assistance 
under  this  section  Expenditures  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall— 

"(1)  be  reported  by  tbe  Oommlaaloner  to 
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the  Committees  on  Appropri-itions  nnd  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
lentatlves  and  tbe  Committees  on  ^proprl- 
tions  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  within  thirty  days  of  the  expendi- 
ture; 

•  (2)  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection. 

The  report  required  to  the  Conunlttees  on 
Appropriations  by  clause  (1)  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  constitute  a  budget  esti- 
mate within  the  meaning  of  section  201(a) 
(5)  of  the  Act  of  ^une  10.  1921  (31  UJ3.C. 
11(a)(6)).". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  on,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  and  after.  July  1,  1974. 

(2)  (A)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  unless  enacted  In  express  Ilml- 
ution  of  this  subparagraph — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-flrst  Congress)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  which 
constituted  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  current  expendi- 
tures of  such  agency  for  such  fiscal  year. 
the  amount  paid  to  such  agency  pursuant 
to  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  on 
the  basis  of  the  entitlement  of  that  agency 
under  sucb  section  3,  shall  not  be  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  to  such 
agency  on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  local  edu- 
cational agency,  the  amount  so  paid  during 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978, 
shall  not  be  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  paid  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
In  tbe  case  of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  prior  to  July  1.  1975,  for 
a  pajrment  under  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  by  reason  of  the  3  per  centum 
requirement  in  clause  (B)  of  section  3(c) 
(3)  of  such  Act,  as  In  effect  prior  to  tbe 
effective  date  of  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  but  which 
falls  to  meet  sucb  requirement  In  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1977,  such  agency 
shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment 
imder  such  section  3  as  then  In  effect  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  but  the  payment 
under  such  section  during  the  second  of 
such  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  not  exceed 
60  {>er  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  payment 
sucb  agency  was  entitled  to  receive  during 
the  most  recent  flacal  year  in  which  It  w»8 
•o  eligible  by  reason  of  such  clause  (B). 

(11)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  tbe  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Slghty-first  Congress) , 
which  are  increased  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  division  (1)  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
any  such  Increase,  be  separate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  title  I  of  such  Act  which 
are  not  so  Increased.  If.  for  any  fiscal  year, 
a  law  making  appropriations  for  payments 
pursuant  to  such  title  I  is  enacted  and  such 
law  makes  no  express  provision  for  pay- 
ments Increased  by  division  (1)  — 

(I)  all  fimds  so  appropriated  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  In  accordance  with  section 
6  of  sucb  Act  of  September  30,  1960,  and 
without  regard  for  the  provisions  of  division 
(1);  and 

(n)  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
enactment  of  such  law,  tbe  Commissioner 
•hall  submit  a  report  to  tbe  Commltteee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Conunlttees  on  Appropriations  and  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  which 
nport  aball  contain  a  statement  detilllng 


the  dollar  amounts  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  division  (1)  and  constitute 
a  budget  estimate  within  the  meaning  of 
section  201(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1921 
(31  U.S.C.  11(a)(5)). 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  experiences  a  decrease  In  the 
number  of  children  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  September  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  of  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  such  number — 

(I)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
or 

(II)  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1975; 

as  the  result  of  a  decrease  in,  or  cessation  of, 
Federal  activities  affecting  mlltlary  installa- 
tions In  the  United  States  announced  after 
April  16,  1973,  the  amount  of  the  payment 
to  which  such  agency  shall  be  entitled  un- 
der title  I  of  such  Act,  as  computed  under 
section  3  of  such  Act,  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1978,  shall  not  be  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which 
tbe  agency  was  so  entitled  during  tbe  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
July  1,  1973,  and  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  Nothing  in  this  subpara- 
graph Shan  be  construed  to  decrease  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  payment  to  which  any  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled  for  any  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  created  un- 
der section  3  of  such  Act  of  September  30, 
1950. 

DTTKATION  Or  FATMrXTS  TTNinX  FXTBUC  LAW  ST4, 
EIGHTY -riRBT  COITCBCSS,  FOE  TRX  KDITCATXOK 
or  INDIAN  CHIUIKKN 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  808(a)(1)  of  the  Act 
Of  SeptemlMr  SO,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty -first  Congress),  as  added  by  the  In- 
dian ISducatlon  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1978,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  Julv  1, 
1973. 

TITLE   lU — ADULT   EDUCATION 

DEFINITION  OF  "COKMTTNITT  SCHOOL  FSOOaAM" 

Sec.  301.  Section  303  of  the  Adolt  Bduca- 
tlon  Act  is  amended  by  (1)  redesignating 
subsections  (e),  (f ) ,  (g),  (h),  and  (1),  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  subsections  (f), 
(g),  (b),  (1),  and  (]),  reapecUvely,  and  (2) 
inserting  after  sulieectloai  (d)  the  following 
new  subseotlon: 

"(e)  The  term  'oommunlty  school  program' 
is  a  program  In  which  a  public  building,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  is  used  as  a  community 
center  operated  in  conjunction  with  other 
groups  in  the  community,  community  or- 
ganizations, and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  provide  educational,  recreational, 
ctiltural,  and  other  community  aervtoee  for 
the  community  that  center  serves  In  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  needs.  Interests,  and  con- 
cerns of  that  community.". 
dk:bkase  nt  MAxnmc  amount  to  be  reserved 

FOa     SPBCIAL     PROJECTS 

S>c.  302.  Section  304  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "20  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
per  oentum". 

NEW  aTATX  FI.AN   aXQTTIRKlCXKTS 

Stc.  303.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  la  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (6),  (7),  (8).  and  (9),  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  clauses  (8),  (9),  (10),  and 
(11),  r»q>ectlvely,  and  by  Inserting  after 
clause  (fi)  of  such  section  the  following  new 
Clauses: 


"(6)  provide  for  cooperation  with  man- 
power development  and  training  programs 
and   occupational    education    programs: 

"(7)  prortde  that  such  agency  will  make 
available  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  for  programs  of  equiv- 
alency lor  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school;". 

(b)  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  amended  by  tnsertmg  after 
"adult  population"  the  following:  ",  In- 
cluding institutionalized  p>ersons". 

SPECIAL     PEOJUCTS 

Sec.  304.  Section  309 (b)  of  the  Aduit  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  immediately  before  "local" 
the  following:  "State  educational  agencies,"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  he  shall  establish  procedures  under 
which  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agencies  will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  offer  recommendations  to  the  grant  re- 
cipient and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Com- 
missioner."; and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  words  "television 
stations"  the  following:  "and  agencies  con- 
ducting community  school  programs". 

NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Sec.  306.  The  Adult  Education  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 309  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSX  ON  ASUI.T 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  309A.  The  Commlasloner  shall  eetab- 
lish  or  designate  an  existing  agency  as  a  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education, 
which  shall  obtain  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  pertaining  to  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  and  adult  education  programs, 
together  with  ways  of  coordinating  adult 
education  programs  with  manp>ower  and  oth- 
er education  programs.  Tbe  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations  to 
operate  tbe  clearinghouse  established  or  des- 
ignated under  this  section.". 

STATE   ADVISOST  COUNCILS 

Sec.  306.  The  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 310  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"STATE  ADVTSOBT  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  310A.  (a)  Any  State  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  title  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  State  advisory  council  which 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gkjvemor  or,  In  the 
case  of  a  State  in  which  members  of  the 
State  board  which  governs  the  State  educa- 
tion agencies  ar£  elected  (Including  election 
by  the  State  legislature),  by  such  board. 

"(b)(1)  Such  a  State  advisory  council 
shall  Include  as  members  persons  who,  by  rea- 
son of  experience  or  training,  are  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  adult  education  or  who 
are  officials  of  the  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agencies  of  that  State 
persons  who  are  or  have  received  adult  edu- 
cational services,  and  persons  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  public. 

"(2)  Such  a  State  advisory  council,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe 
Commissioner,  shall — 

"(A)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  development  of.  and  policy  matters 
arising  in,  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  306: 

"(B)  advise  with  respect  to  long-range 
planning  and  studies  to  evaluate  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  services,  and  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act;  and 

"(C)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Adult  Education  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  310,  an  annual 
report  of  Its  recommendations,  accompanied 
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by  such  additional  comments  of  the  State 
educational  agency  as  that  agency  deems  ap- 
propriate. ^ 
"(c)  Upon  the  appointment  of  any  such 
advlaory  councU  the  appointing  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
inform  the  Commlasloner  of  the  estfcbllah- 
ment  of,  and  membership  of,  its  SUte  ad- 
visory councU.  The  Commissioner  shall 
upon  receiving  such  Information,  certify 
that  e«ch  such  oouncU  Is  In  ootnpUaiioe  with 
the  memberahlp  requirement*  set  forth  in 
subsection   (b)(1)   of  thU  section. 

•'(d)  Each  such  State  advlaory  councU 
»h*U  meet  within  thirty  days  after  cerUflca- 
tlon  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commlaeloner 
under  subsection  (c)  of  thla  section  and 
select  ftom  among  its  memberahlp  a  chair- 
man. The  time,  place,  and  manner  ot  subM- 
quent  meetings  shall  be  provided  by  the 
rulM  of  the  State  advisory  councU.  except 
that  such  rules  shaU  provide  that  each  such 
ooimcU  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year. 
m,hn^^*  *f  ^'^  °°'  '^^^^  at  Which  th^ 
XI.  ^'^'.°  ^^'  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  adult  education 

f*»«tonaJ^  technical,  and  clwical  pmohnM 
^.^J  ,t*  n-c^-ary  to  enitble  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  under  this  section."!^ 

■mNSION    OF    ATJTHOaiZATlONS    OF   APWOPmiA- 
TTOWS;  TeCHNTCAl.  AMXITDUXNTS 

Education  Act  Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "section  310"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  310  andSU-^ 

..r  '  »I  a^lng  out  the  word  "and"  after 
"June  30. 1»71.":  and 

fJ.VJ^  iMertlng  after  "June  30.  1973."  the 
i^^rfn,  •»«> OOOOOO  'or  e«.h  ^  the  fl^! 
yeMB  ending  June  80.  1074  and  Tnnr^ 
1»76.  $176,000,000  for  ihe  flLT^aJ^n*^?^ 
J^  3a  1978.  and  W00,000.000  f^",:^?^ 

(b)  SMstlon  314(d)  of  suoh  Act.  «•  added 
by    section    431    of   Public    Law   9^^?^'*'^ 
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UFECllVX   DATES 

Sbc.  309.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
tlUe  shaU  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  exc«pt  that — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  section  307 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1  1973- 
and 

(2)  the  amendments  made  by  sections  302 
303.  and  308  shaU  be  effective  on.  and  with 
reepect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after.  June  30,  1974. 

TITLK  IV— CONSOLIDATION,  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION, AND  IMPBOVKMENT  OP  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


May  8,  197^ 


BnCPUFIZD    8TATX    APPLICATION 

S«c.  401.  (a)(1)  Section  421  of  the  General 
BducaUon  Provisions  Act,  and  all  references 
thereto,  is  redesignated  as  section  421A;  and 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
heading  of  part  C  of  such  Act  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"APPUCABIUTT 


AMXIfSlIZNTS   asUtTWO  TO  BTUNOtlAI, 
■>l7CATIOK 

Sk  308.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Adult 
^nTirt*,"""*  «f  '«>*nded  by  8trlWn^''ouJ 
ti«^  .^  "^  •"*'  "^  '='*^^  (JO)  of  "uch  sec- 
tton^by  redesignating  clause   (li).  and^l 

SS^  after  clause  (lO)   the  ftoU^  new 

"(11)    provide   that   special   emphasis   be 

Kngllsh-speaklng  ability  (a.  delink  \n^. 

^J^'^:^  Mucaaon  Act  of  19M),^ 
providing  bilingual  adult  education  pro- 
S^^-T^'**  inetructlon  Is  given  in  both 
KngUsh.  earned  out  in  coordination  wito 
!^JJ!Sf°"w°'  WM^MTual  education  ^isiSed 
^u^^^^  "*"•  ^  *"**  Wllngual  vo«iSonS 

S?,^«  /IJ^T'""  "^'**'  «^«  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  and" 

^1^  Section  S09(b)(l)  of  such  Act  1. 
SfJ?l"**^ ''^  educating  persons  of  Umlted 

SS^^2^~^  °*  ^^^^'  »°>"«"»t«iy  a«S 

^Ji^Lftl^V"  3<»f»>H2)  of  such  Act  Ui 
•mended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "includ- 
ing education  for  persons  of  limited  English - 
5)«e«ng  ability"  Immediately  after  "educa- 
tion . 

(3)  Section  311  (b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  and  "including  educa- 
tion for  perrons  of  limited  EngUah -speaking 
•^Ulty  m  which  instruction  is  given  in  both 
toe  nauve  language  of  such  person  and  In 
English"  Immediately  after  "adult  educa- 
tion". 


"S*c.  421.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  to  any  program  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  administrative  reeponslbllity.  as 
specified  by  law  or  by  delegation  of  authority 
pursuant  to  law.". 

(2)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  which 
applies,  contracu.  or  submits  a  plan,  for 
p«rtlclpatlon  in  any  applicable  program  In 
which  Federal  funds  are  made  avaUable  lor 
"Mltence  to  local  educational  agendea 
through,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the 
State  educational  agency  of  that  State,  such 
State  ahaU  submit  to.  and  maintain  on  file 
with,  the  Com  mi  sal  oner  a  general  application 
"weting  the  requirements  of  this  siatsectlon. 
Such  general  appUcatlon  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  a  contractual  agreement  which  (1)  pro- 
vides for  the  submission  by  the  State  and 
approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  an  annual 
program  plan  with  respect  to  the  particular 
programs  in  which  the  State  deairw  to  par- 
ticipate and  (11)  provides  assurances — 

"(I)  that  the  State  wlU.  through  Its  SUte 
educational  agency,  provide  for  such  methods 
of  administration  as  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
programs  to  which  the  general  appUcatlon 
applies; 

"(II)  that  the  SUU  wUl  make  provision 
for  suoh  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for. 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under  any 
applicable  program; 

"(m)  that  the  SUte  wUl  make  provision 
for  making  such  reports  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions; 

"(IV)  that  the  StaU  wUl  foUow  such  pol- 
Iclee  and  use  such  methods  and  practices  of 
administration  as  wUl  Insure  that  non -Fed- 
eral funds  wlU  not  be  supplanted  by  P^deral 
funds;  and 

"(V)  that  the  State  wiu  submit  to.  and 
bave  tpprov^il  by,  the  Commissioner  an  an- 
nual program  plan  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraiA  (A). 

"(B)  The  annual  program  plan  submitted 
by  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  any  program  to  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
plies ShaU — 

"(1)  be  prepared  and  administered  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  specific  SUU  plan 
requirements  of  the  approprlaU  applicable 
sUtutes  affecting  the  program  for  which  the 
annual  program  plan  la  applicable: 

"(U)  set  forth  a  long-range  program  plan 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  such  oro- 
gnun: 

"(lU)  set  forth  a  sUtement  describing  the 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  win  be 
expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  annual  program  plan  is  submitted:  and 

'(Iv)  comply  in  aU  other  respects  with  the 


specific  requirements  of  the  appropriate  >n 
pllcable  SUtutes.  P" 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  the  Commissioner'! 
ftuicUons  under  clauses  (U)(m)  and  (in 
(V)  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commlasionw 
ShaU  require,  as  part  of  each  Stetes  annu«i 
program  plan  submitted  under  subpar*. 
graph  (B) .  that  each  SUte  make  a  report  on 
the  uses  of  Federal  funds  In  that  SUte  under 
the  programs  to  which  this  subeection  an- 
plies.  Such  report  shall —  '^ 

"(1)  describe  the  manner  In  which  and 
the  purpose  for  which,  such  Federal  fundi 
were  expended  In  that  SUte  during  the  ore- 
ceding  two  fiscal  years; 

"(U)  describe  the  policies  and  procedures 
used,  during  such  fiscal  years,  by  the  Sute 
educational  agency  in  making  such  Federal 
funds  available  to  local  educational  agencies- 
"(ill)  Include  a  sUtlstical  reptai;  on  th« 
children  served  or  affected  by  programs  pro]- 
ecu.  or  activities  assisted  with  such  I>der^ 
funds,  during  such  second  preceding  IIscai 
year,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  chil- 
dren were  served  or  affected; 

"(Iv)  with  reepect  to  such  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  Include  a  oompUatlon  of  re- 
ports from  the  local  educational  aKenciea  in 
that  SUte  which— 

"(I)  seto  forth  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  received  by  each  such  agency  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  wers 
expended,  and 

"(n)  Includes  such  daU  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  report  described  in  clauss 
(Ui);  and 

"(V)  be  made  reasonably  avaUable  to  the 
public. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  determinations 
snd  regtUatlons  of  the  Commissioner,  ths 
requlremente  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  in 
lieu  of  comparable  requirements  for  SUta 
plans  In  applicable  stetutes  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  programs  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for 
assistance  under  any  applicable  program  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Oommlsaloner  deter- 
mines that  this  section  wotUd  simplify  ths 
administration  of  an  appUcable  program, 
each  such  application  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  (Tomnilssloner  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  si 
the  Commissioner  shaU  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion and,  as  a  precondition  for  i^jprovsl. 
shaU — 

"(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  snd 
efficient  adnunistratlon  of  the  program  or 
project  for  which  application  Is  made; 

"(B)  make  provision  for  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  msy 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  the  appUcatlon;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  making  such  reports  ss 
the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
hearing,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  faUure, 
by  any  recipient  of  funds  under  any  appli- 
cable program,  to  comply  subsUntially  with 
the  terms  to  which  such  recipient  has  agreed 
in  order  to  receive  such  funds,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  such  recipient  that  fur- 
ther paymenU  wlU  not  be  made  to  such 
recipient  under  that  program  until  he  U 
satisfied  that  such  recipient  no  longer  falls 
to  comply  with  such  terms.  Until  the  Com- 
missioner la  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  made  to  such  recipient. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  any  application  for 
funds  under  any  applicable  program  shaU 
constitute  a  contractual  agreement  between 
the  ConanUssloner  and  the  applicant.  Such 
agreement  shall  be  specifically  enforceable 
by  the  Commissioner  in  any  court  of  tbs 
United   SUtes.   Nothing  in   this  paragraph 
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-j^  be  construed  (A)  to  deprive  either  the 
Commissioner  or  any  applicant  of  any  rem- 
aSvotherwlse  avaUable  to  the  Commissioner 
M  to  an  appUcant,  or  (B)  to  enlarge  the 
suthorlty  of  the  Commissioner  to  make  or 
•nfwoe  requlremente  or  conditions  for 
which  provision  is  not  otherwise  made  by 

law. 

"(3)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
enforcement  of  paragraph  (1)  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  program  Involved  and 
that  enforcement  of  the  terms  to  which  the 
appUcant  agreed  imder  paragraph  (2) 
would  more  nearly  accomplish  such  pur- 
poses he  ShaU  use  the  enforcement  proce- 
dure in  paragraph  (2)  in  lieu  <rf  withholding 
paymente  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)(1)(A)  If  any  SUte  has  submitted 
an  appUcatlon  tar  funds  under  any  appli- 
cable program  under  which  appropriations 
for  such  program  are.  by  the  applicable 
sutute.  aUotted  or  apportioned  among  the 
SUtes  or  imder  which  the  SUte  (or  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  SUte)  Is  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  an  appropriation 
therefor  and  the  Commissioner  disapproves 
such  appUcatlon,  or  if  the  Commlasloner 
withholds  paymente  to  a  SUte  under  para- 
gr^h  (1)  of  subsection  (c),  that  SUte  shall 
be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  oi  the  actions 
of  the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  (1)  If  any  SUte.  under  ciroumstanoes 
qtisllfylng  for  judicial  review  under  this 
paragraph,  desires  Judicial  review  of  the 
Commissioner's  aetkm,  such  Stat*  may. 
wltbln  sixty  days  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  Stetcs  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  SUte  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  ShaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  the  action  brought  under 
this  division,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
tiUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(11)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  Biq>parted  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, ShaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  tsike  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  ShaU  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  subsUntlal  evidence. 

"(lU)  The  cotirt  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  SUtes  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  applicable  pro- 
gram under  which  local  educational  agencies 
receive  Federal  funds  through  SUte  educa- 
tional agencies,  actions  of  such  SUte  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  ^proval  of  appUca- 
tlons  of  local  educational  agencies  and  with 
respect  to  SUte  administration  of  such  pro- 
gram ShaU  be  subject  to  administrative  re- 
view by  the  Commissioner.  The  Commlasloner 
ahaU.  by  regulation.  esUblish  procedtires  for 
administrative  review  of  SUte  educational 
agency  actions  to  which  the  preceding  sen- 
tence applies. 

"(B)  Any  local  educational  agency  which 
is  dissatisfied  with  an  administrative  review 
under  Bubparagn4>h  (A)  shaU  qualify  for. 
and  be  entitled  to.  Judicial  review  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  agency  were  a  SUto. 

"(3)  Any  person  or  agency  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  any  action  or  faUure  of  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner (ot  by  any  person  or  agency  acting 
for  the  Commissioner)  under  any  iH>pllcable 
program  shall  Im  entlUed  to  an  administra- 


tive review  by  the  Commissioner  of  such  ac- 
tion or  faUure  of  action.  The  Commlasloner 
shall,  by  regulation,  esUbllsh  procedures  for 
administrative  review  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'application'  includes — 

"  ( 1 )  an  appUcatlon  for  a  grant; 

"(2)  an  offer  to  make  a  contract; 

"(3)  a  SUte  plan  for  the  administration 
of  an  applicable  program; 

"(4)  SUte  assurances  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  such  a  program:  and 

"(6)  any  other  methods  for  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  Commlasloner  of  Educa- 
tion; 

under  which  an  agency,  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organized  entity  may  become 
the  recipient  of  Federal  funds." 

(b)(1)  The  amendmenta  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  be  effective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1974. 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  appllcabUity  of  chapter  6  of  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  actions  by  the  Commlsskwer. 
coNsousATXON   Am>   simplication  of  statx- 

ASlcnnSTXRED  XDUCATION  PBOCaAMS 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  (1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  consoUdate  and  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  authorized  by — 

(A)  title  n  of  the  Elemantary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  196S; 

(B)  title  in  of  such  Act,  except  section 
306  thereof; 

(C)  title  V  of  such  Act; 

(D)  title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958; 

(E)  title  V  of  such  Act;    and 

(F)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act. 

(2)  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
title  V  of  the  foUowlng  new  title : 
"TITLE  VI — ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 
FOR  SUPPLEMKNTAL.  AUXnJARY,  AND 
SUPPOBTIVB   EDUCATIONAL    SERVICES 

"STATXKXNT   OT    PnaFOSX 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  make  financial  assistance  avaUable  to  the 
SUtes  in  order  to  enable  them  with  such 
asslsUnce  and  with  other  resources  available 
to  the  SUtes  to  provide  supplemental, 
auxlUary,  and  supportive  educational  serv- 
ices for  chUdren  who  are  In  attendance  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
SUtes. 

"(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
shall,  during  the  period  beginning  JiUy  1, 
1974.  and  ending  June  30,  1978,  carry  out  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  the  SUtes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"GRANTS  TO  STA'TXS 

"Sxc.  602.  (a)  (1)  Each  SUte  shsll  be  en- 
titled, under  thla  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  SUto  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  title  n  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  In  that  SUte  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  title  m  of  thla 
Act; 

"(C)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  SUte  from  impropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  and 

"  (D)  an  amount  which  equals  the  amount 
expended  in  that  SUte  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  part  A  of  title  ni 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

"(2)  (A)  In  addition  to  the  entltlemente 
created  under  paragraph  (1)  and  except  as 
Is  provided  otherwise  In  this  title,  the 
amount  to  which  a  SUte  shall  be  entitled 


under  this  title  and  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  ahaU,  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (C),  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  amounts  determined  imder  the  fol- 
lowing divisions: 

"(i)  The  Commissioner  shaU  determine 
with  respect  to  that  SUte  the  product  of  »20 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  chUdren  who 
are  in  attendance  at  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  SUte. 

"(U)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  that  SUte  the  product  of — 

"(I)    10  per  centum  of   the   average  per 
pupU  expenditure  in  that  SUte, 
multiplied  by — 

"(II)  the  number  of  chUdren  In  that  State 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and 
are  In  families  having  an  annual  Income 
which  does  not  exceed  $3,000. 

"(ill)  The  Commissioner  shaU  determine 
with  respect  to  that  SUte  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  (200,000,000  as  the 
product  of — 

"(I)    the  number  of  children  counted  in 
that  SUte  under  division  (I) , 
multiplied  by — 

"(n)  that  SUte's  allotment  ratio, 
bears  to  the  corresponding  producte  for  all 
the  SUtes,  which  aUotment  ratio  shall  be 
100  per  centum  less  the  product  of — 

"(a)  50  per  centum, 
multiplied  by — 

"(/})  the  quotient  obUlned  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  chUd  In  such  SUte  by  the  income 
per  chUd  for  aU  the  SUtes, 
except  that  the  aUotment  ratio  sbaU.  In  no 
case,  be  less  than  40  per  cent\im  nor  more 
than  60  per  centum. 

"(B)  (1)  The  Commlasloner  shaU  make 
determinations  under  division  (1)  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory daU  available  to  him. 

"(U)  The  Commissioner  shaU  make  deter- 
minations under  division  (U)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  relating  to  the  ntunber  of  chU- 
dren from  famUles  having  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  daU  available  to  htm  from 
the  Department  of  Oommerce. 

"(UI)  (I)  For  the  ptirposes  of  division  (Hi) 
of  subparagraph  (A) .  the  Commissioner  shall 
promulgate  aUotment  ratios  between  July  1 
and  Augtist  31  of  each  even-numbered  year 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1974  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  chUd 
fc«-  the  SUtes  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  daU  are 
avaUable  from  the  Department  of  ConmArce. 
Each  such  promulgation  shaU  be  conclu- 
sive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  such  promulgation. 

"(H)  For  the  purposes  of  division  (lU)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  subdivision  (I)  of  this 
division,  the  term  'income  per  chUd"  for  any 
SUte  means  the  total  personal  income  for 
the  SUte  divided  by  the  number  of  chUdren 
counted  under  division  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(C)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  producte  de- 
termined with  re^>ect  to  aU  SUtes  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  either  division  (l)  or  (U)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  is  In  ex- 
cess of  $300,000,000  the  producte  of  all  of  the 
SUtes  determined  under  such  division  shaU 
be  reduced  raUbly  untu  such  aggregate  does 
not  exceed  such  amount. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  which  each  SUte  is  entitled  tinder 
sulssectlon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  jeax,  each  SUte 
ShaU  be  entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  purposes 
of  section  604  for  that  fiscal  year.  The  amount 
of  such  grant  shaU  be  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  to  which  such  SUte  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  or  $1,000,000.  whichever 
Is  greater. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  pxirposes  of  subsecttons 
(a)  and  (b) .  the  term  'SUte'  means  the  fifty 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
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shall  each  b«  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
grant  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  title,  th« 
amount  of  which  grant  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  the  amount  which  the  Conunlasloner 
determlnee  to  be  needed  by  the  children  and 
State  educational  agencies  In  such  Jurisdic- 
tion for  that  fiscal  year.  The  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  Jurisdictions  subject 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which  the 
States  are  entitled  under  subaectlona  (a) 
and  (b)  for  that  fiscal  year.  Ninety  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  granted  to  eacli  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  ayallable  to  such  jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  an  enUUement  established  by  sub- 
section (a) ;  and  10  per  centxmi  thereof  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  arallable  thereto  on  the 
basis  of  an  entitlement  created  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"UBXB    or    PXDIXAL    rCTKDS    BT    LOCAL, 
CDnCATIONAI.    AOBXCZKB 

"Skc.  603.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  on 
the  basis  of  entitlements  established  by 
section  602(a)  shaU  be  available  to  the  States 
for  grants  to  local  educational  sondes  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  and 
In  the  amounts  for  which  provlsloo  Is  made 
In  subsection  (c).  In  accordance  with  agree- 
menu  between  the  States  and  the  Conunls- 
sloner  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
606  and  of  section  4M  of  the  Oenersl  Bduca- 
tlon  Provisions  Act. 

"(b)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  section  604. 
the  purpoees  for  which  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used 
are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  school  library  re- 
Bouroes.  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

"(2)  The  development,  establlshmant,  and 
operation  of  exemplary  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  educational  programs. 

"(3)  The  esUbllahmsnt  and  maintenance 
of  programs  of  testing,  guidance,  and  coun- 
seling for  children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

"(4)  The  provision  of  Instructional  equip- 
ment (Including  laboratory  and  other  spe- 
cial eqiUpment.  Including  audiovisual  ma- 
tert^  and  equipment  suitable  for  use  in 
prodding  education  in  academic  subjects) 
for  use  by  chndren  and  teachers  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

"(6)  Programs  conducted  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  in-service  train- 
ing for  persons  for  teaching  in  elemenUry 
au\A  secondary  schools. 

"(o)(l)  Punds  available  to  a  State  under 
this  title  based  upon  entitlements  estab- 
llshed  under  section  e02(a)(l)  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  that  State  In  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1. 1978.  so  that— 

"(A)  each  State  shall  make  avaUable  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  in  that  State 
from  approprutlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  title  n  of  this  Act: 

"(B)  each  State  shall  make  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  in  that  State 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  title  rn  of  this  Act.  of  which  amount  not 
less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be  expended 
for  special  projects  for  handicapped  children: 
"(C)  each  State  shall  make  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  an  amount  which  at  least 
equals  the  amount  expended  In  that  State 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  title  V  of  the  National  Defenae  Educa- 
tion Act  vrf  19S8;  and 
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"(O)  each  State  shaU  make  avaUable  for 
expenditure  to  pay  not  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  an 
amount  which  at  least  equals  the  amotint 
expended  In  that  State  from  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  part  A  of  title  III 
(other  than  expenditures  for  section  303(a) 
(5)  )  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

"(3)  Fifty  per  centtma  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  a  State  under  this  title,  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  required  for  entitlements  under 
secUon  602(a)  (1),  shall  be  expended  by  that 
State  in  any  such  year  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  In  such  amounts, 
determined  by  the  State  educational  agency 
of  that  State,  as  will  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  of  that  State  with  reepect  to 
such  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the  funds 
available  to  a  State  under  this  title  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  required  for  entitle- 
ments under  section  603 (a)  (1)  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  that  State  In  any  such  year  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  for 
each  such  purpose  in  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
amount  described  for  each>  purpose  In  sec- 
tion OOS(a)  (1)  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  to  which  reference  is  made  In  such 
sectton  60a(a)(l). 

"TTSBB  or  rnifoe  tex  stats  eoucationai. 

afHW(  !!■ 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  on 
the  basis  of  enUtlement  established  by  sec- 
tion 60a(b)  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  SUtes. 
in  accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
States  and  the  Commissioner  meeting  the  pb- 
qulremente  of  section  606  and  of  secUon  434 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  for 
the  following  purposes : 

"(1)  Strengthening  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  state  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  the  eetabUshment  and  Improvement 
of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  Iden- 
tify the  educational  needs  of  children  In 
elementary  and  seooad&ry  schools  and  to 
devise  educational  programs  to  meet  those 
needs. 

"(2)  The  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
supervisory  and  related  services  In  academic 
subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"(3)  The  proper  and  efllclent  administra- 
tion of  the  activities  conducted  with  such 
funds  as  may  be  avaUable  under  this  title 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  secUon  603. 

"(b)  Funds  available  to  a  State  for  the 
purpoees  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  used  by  such  State  for  such  purpoees  in 
such  amounts,  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  such  State,  as  wUl  best 
achieve  the  purpoeea  of  this  section,  except 
that  no  State  shall  use  an  amount  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  which  exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  by  that  State  from  the 
funds  avaUable  to  that  State  under  this  title 
for  the  purpoees  set  forth  in  section  603. 

"AaKKXMXNTB   WTTH    STATES 

"Skj.  806.  (a)  Any  State,  having  in  effect 
for  any  fiscal  year  an  applicaUon  under  sec- 
tion 434  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  title  shall  come  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  respecting  the  participa- 
tion of  that  State  in  the  program  authorised 
by  this  title.  Each  such  agreement  shall 
provide  that — 

"(1)  the  State  will  insure  that  all  chUdren 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  State  receive  the  materials  and  services 
described  In  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 603(b)  to  the  extent  that  such  chU- 
dren have  a  need  for  such  materials  and 
services;  and 

"(2)  the  Commimoner  wlH  receive  and 
review  an  annual  program  plan  developed  by 
the  State  which  wUl  carry  out  the  provision 


to  which  the  State  has  agreed  pursuant  to 
clause  (1). 

"(b)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  sub- 
mlts  to  the  Commissioner  an  offer  of  aa 
agreement  meeting  the  appropriate  require- 
ments for  such  fiscal  year  of  subsection  (a) 
the  Commissioner  shall  accept  such  offer  and' 
adhere  to,  and  comply  with,  such  Federal 
obligations  as  may  arise  out  of  such  agree- 
ment. Including  obligations  imposed  by  or 
imder  the  provisions  of,  this  Utle  and  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  relevant 
to  such  agreement. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
avaUable  and  pay  to  each  SUte  with  which 
he  has  come  Into  an  agreement  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  that  SUte  in 
carrying  out  such  an  agreement  except  that, 
with  respect  to  the  reqiUrement  of  clause 
(I)  of  subsection  (a),  such  amount  »h.il 
not  exceed  the  amoimt  to  which  that  State 
la  entitled,  as  determined  imder  sectltm 
602(a).  -^uwi 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
such  State  the  amount  to  which  such  Stats 
Is  entitled  as  determined  under  section 
602(b).".  -i^-i-wu 

"PABTIOIPATION     OF    OBILBBXir     W     MORrUBUO 
SOBOOLS 
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"Smc.  008.  (a)  AMb  local  educational 
•gency  wfaloh  reoetTe  fimds  under  this  title 
for  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  section  eo8(a) 
shall  insure  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  tbe  number  of  ehOdren  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  who  (1)  are  ennUed 
In  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  aeoond- 
ary  schools,  which  are  free  from  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  (2)  are  in  need  of  the  materials 
equipment,  or  services  for  which  such  fund* 
are  expeiKled,  such  agency  will,  after  con- 
sulUtton  with  the  approprUte  private  school 
officials,  provide,  on  an  equitable  baste,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  cblldnn,  such  materials, 
equipment,  or  services. 

"(b)  The  control  and  supervision  of.  and 
title  to,  aU  materials,  equipment,  or  services 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  chUdren  in 
private  nonprofit  schools  under  thU  section 
shall  be,  and  remain  in,  a  public  agency. 

"(c)  (1)  In  any  State  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  \mder  this  tltla 
and  In  which  no  State  agency  la  authorized 
by  law  to  provide,  or  in  which  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial faUure  to  provide,  such  matvlaU. 
equipment,  and  services  as  are  authorised  by 
this  title  for  chUdren  enroUed  In  any  on* 
or  more  private  nonprofit  alemenUry  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  described  In  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  of  such  State  in  the  area  or 
areas  served  pursuant  to  such  agreement, 
the  Commissioner  shaU  arrange  for  the  pro* 
vision,  on  an  equitable  basis,  of  such  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  services  and  sbaU  pay 
the  costs  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of 
that  State's  entitlement.  The  Commissioner 
may  arrange  for  making  such  materials, 
equipment,  and  services  avaUable  through 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  other  competent  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions or  organizations. 

"(d)  1ti9  Commissioner  shall  not  take  ac- 
tion und«r  subsection  (o)  with  re(Q>ect  to 
any  State  educational  agency  without  flitt 
affording  such  agency  and  Other  Interaeted 
parties  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  Such  notice  ahaU  be  given  not  lea 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  any  final  aotkm 
of  the  Conomlasloner  under  such  subseetlm. 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Bubeectlon  (e)  npftlj  to  i^  sub- 
stantial ntiiuber  ot  chUdren  Wbo  are  In  at- 
tendance at  private  echoole,  he  shaU  proceed 
as  required  under  such  suboeoCloa.  XT  ttie 
State  eduoatlonal  agency  is  dlaaatlafled  wltti 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub* 
section  (c),  such  agency  shaU  qualify  for 
judicial  review  of  the  Cocnmlasloner's  ac- 
tion. If  any  State  educational  agency  deslrM 


Judicial  review  under  subsection  (c)  or  this 
iubsectlon,  such  agency  shall,  within  sixty 
^vs  after  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  Ui 
which  such  State  is  looated  a  pertltlon  for 
review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
(ball  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  coiirt 
tbe  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
tiased  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  court 
ihaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  tujtlon 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
ibaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.". 

(3)  (A)  Unless  the  sums  t^proprlated  for 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing after  June  30,  1974.  are  made  avaUable 
for  expenditure  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
lueh  fiscal  year  and  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  for  which  provision  is  made  In 
aubparagraph  (B),  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  any  authority 
for  the  purpoees  set  forth  tn  sections  603 
and  604  of  such  Act  for  any  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  among  and  used  by 
the  States  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) . 

(B)(i)(T)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies,  the  following  amounts  sfaaU  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  and  used  by  the 
States  In  accordance  with  tlUe  H  of  the 
Kementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

Amount 

State  in  dollars 

Alabama $1,559,868 

Alaska   146,846 

Arlaona   811,810 

Arkansas 831,315 

California 8,862,777 

Colorado 983.010 

Connecticut 1,284,204 

Delaware 248,627 

Florida    2.689.633 

Georgia 2,045,131 

HawaU 340,947 

Idaho 333,636 

minols 4,781,990 

Indiana    2,316.188 

Iowa 1,240.758 

Kansas 955,697 

Kentucky   1.410.076 

UJulsUna  - 1.738,766 

Maine    433.632 

Maryland    _ 1,735,071 

Massachusetts 2.351.453 

Michigan    4.093,188 

Minnesota    --     1,765,906 

Mississippi   1,060,826 

Missouri _     1,976,916 

Montana 327,988 

Nebraska 647.824 

Nevada    211,283 

New  Hampshire 315,917 

New  Jersey 3,003,713 

New  Mexico 517.827 

New   York    7,284,263 

North  Carolina 2,311,270 

North  Dakota 209,  760 

Ohio __     4,712,726 

Oklahoma 1,068,711 

Oregon 892,645 

Pennsylvania 4.887.781 

Rhode  Island "  874,697 

South  Caroltaa 1.203.411 

South  Dakota 312,248 

Tennessee 1,674,463 

Texas 6,017,276 

ntah    622,001 

Vermont 196,898 

Virginia    3,002,665 

Washington 1,470,947 

West  Virginia 739,358 

Wisconsin 2,009,729 

Wyoming 163,816 

District  of  Columbia- 274.960 


(II)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (I),  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centxmi  of  the  amount  aUotted  Tinder  such 
subdivision  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  TerTltorj  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  title  II. 

(U)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  which  Bubparagnq>b  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  following  amounts  shaU  be  aUotted 
among  the  States  and  used  by  the  States  In 
accordance  with  title  HI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1906: 

Amount 

State  in  dollars 

Alabama   $2,460,833 

Alaska   539,280 

Arizona   1,426,527 

Arkansas 1,484,304 

California 12,666,220 

Colorado -  1,671,536 

Connecticut  _- - 2,120,290 

Delaware  — 681,242 

Florida    4,339,859 

Georgia 3.169,830 

Hawaii 809,635 

Idaho 787,801 

nilnois 7,245,331 

Indiana 3,660,128 

Iowa 2,029,669 

Kansas 1,  685,  216 

Kentucky   2,269,689 

Louisiana   2,645,135 

Main© 938,850 

Maryland 2,  730,  929 

Massachusetts 3,743,053 

Michigan    6,030,437 

Minnesota    2,709.065 

Mississippi    1,727,477 

Missouri 3, 147,  632 

Montana -  778,530 

Nebraska  — — —  1,229,614 

Nevada  638,257 

New  Hampshire 783.053 

New    Jersey. 4.890,277 

New  Mexico.- .— .-  1,002,884 

New    York    11,323,850 

North  Carolina 3.447.794 

North   Dakota 73)   394 

Ohio     7.048,099 

Oklahoma 1,834.481 

Oregon 1,575,712 

Pennsylvania 7,638.447 

Rhode    Island 886.682 

South  Carolina 1.934,924 

South  Dakota -  759.490 

Tennessee 2,687,034 

Texas - - 7,444,141 

Utah , 1,018,491 

Vermont   614,786 

Virginia 3.157,350 

Washington  -. 2.374.519 

West  Virginia —  1,368,764 

Wisconsin    3,089,459 

Wyoming 552.612 

District  of  Columbia 760,  669 

(II)  In  addition  to  the  sums  allocated 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (I)  the  Conunls- 
sloner  shaU  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  anaount  aUotted  luider  such 
subdivision  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terrlt<M7  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  title  in. 

(lU)  (I)  Of  the  stims  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  following  amounts  shaU  be  allotted 
among  the  States  and  used  by  the  States  in 
accordance  with  part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
EHementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966: 

Amount 
in  dollars 

$668,444 

271.973 

411,896 
416.491 


State 

Alabama  

Alaska    

Arizona  

Arkansas    

California     1.994,664 


Colorado $447,338 

Connecticut    510,571 

Delaware    293, 161 

Florida 805,628 

Georgia     670,821 

HawaU 312,648 

Idaho     310,987 

nilnois     1.244.899 

Indiana     727.227 

Iowa     601,460 

Kansas    441,600 

Kentucky     536,997 

LoiUslana     606,002 

Maine     332,001 

Maryland    606,226 

MassMhusetts     734,630 

Michigan    1,100,292 

Minnesota    609,613 

Mississippi    463.676 

Missouri    — .         656,000 

Montana     309,822 

Nebraska    376,969 

Nevada    285.321 

New   Hampshire 307.288 

New  Jersey 871.  566 

New     Mexico 349,677 

New     York .-     1.770.229 

North    CaroUna 706,200 

North     Dakota. .—         302,426 

Ohio     1,230,868 

Oklahoma    - 465,640 

Oregon    428,867 

Pennsylvania    — -     1, 267, 109 

Rhode    Island 319.628 

South  CaroUna 493,609 

South  Dakota 306,518 

Tennessee 593,602 

Texas 1,294,296 

Utah    860,653 

Vermont     -         282.091 

Virginia     661,403 

Washington     548,776 

West    Virginia   896,185 

Wisconsin     862,888 

Wyoming    278,161 

District  of  Columbia —         298.689 

(II)  in  addition  to  the  sums  allocated 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (I),  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  aUot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under  such 
subdivision  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
8F>ectlve  needs  for  assistance  under  such 
title  V. 

(iv)  (I)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies,  the  foUowlng  amounts  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  and  used  by  the 
States  In  accordance  with  part  A  of  title  III 
of   the   National  Defense  Education   Act   of 

1968: 

Amount 

State  in  dollan 

Alabama — -  $1,101,809 

Alaska 79,031 

Arizona 502,651 

Arkansas 660,253 

Callfomla 3,686,803 

Colorado 556,321 

Connecticut 495,980 

Delaware 123,984 

Florida    1,440.346 

Georgia 1,306.359 

HawaU 179.881 

Idaho 223,806 

Illinois 2, 143  ,425 

Indiana 1.283.029 

Iowa 701,525 

Kansas    527,751 

Kentucky 928.648 

Louisiana  — —  - -  1,213,088 

Maine    278,  653 

Maryland   800.960 

Massachusetts 1.034,686 

Michigan 2, 147,  266 

Minnesota    1,016,966 

Mississippi   767,492 

Missouri    1,090,434 

Montana -  211,545 

Nebraska 864,476 
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S^w**'^shire::::::::::::::::    :??•  SS    ..«^  ^ , ,  •appkop.xations  Girt«d  and  Tai.nted  chudren 

New  Jersey i   aaa"  818  .    .    "       I*'  *    '    °  '*"**'  ***  enable  the  Com-  (B)    A  program  for  the  education  of  gutt^ 

Mew  Mexico " '  aa©'  7ao  '^■^«7««"  to^P^a^e  contracts  under  section  3.  and  talented  chUdren  through  grants  to  th« 

New    York 3  T^' liTU  *^*"'   »«   *""»ort«^.   subject    to  subsection  Statea  for  such  purpose,  as  provided  In  mT 

North  Carolina V.'.'.  l'439'96e  i^i.' **.^*PSr?S!^'*^*' '^  *^*  °"'=*  ''^  ^<1"-  t'^'^  ««    ("cept  subsecUon   (f)    thereof) 

North  Dakota. :..":::  ''Si^S?  T^\^gT-^^'Z^''^A^:V^'''"''^''  community  Schools                ^■ 

g£^-- -- 3.^.881  SfliSl  yei                   °    '"^^  '*°  "'"*'"  ^^'^  A  P'"*™-  Of  grant,  to  local  educa- 

0«Sr^ -  2t?'  I^  -t^)  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para-  "?^*\,X°^*'"'  *«  r*""*  ****'°  '^  P'^'^^'ng. 

RlSi;;inU ""  a  SI'^^  K^*P^   <'>   '*»"•  notwithstanding  any  other  ^^„'^^,'f''iS^-  «'?"^°dlng.  and  operating  oom- 

B^^lL^d •??^-^  provisions  of  law.  unle«  enact^  in  express  Son  4^                programs,  as  provided  in 

South  Caroll^ ««o  ^7  limitation  of  this  paragraph,   remain  avali-  ^^^°^*Ofl. 

South  DfoTota^"" ^■2?9  able  until  expended.  Career  Education 

Tennessee          " ,  Soa'  am  "(»»  <')  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  „   <°*)   A  program  to  assess,  and  to  encourage 

Texas            '  " V^  ,on  ^^^-  ^^*  CommlsBloner  shall  submit  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of.  career  edu- 

Utah              ' " qSa  of;  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  nation  programs,  as  provided  In  section  407 

Vermont            ^'ok^  House  of  Kepreaentatlvee  and  the  Committee  Consumers' Education 

Virginia            " i   ,i,',-^  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  (E)  a    nroKram   at   B«nf-    .„h 

wXTgton":::— - 'SSI  •P»»«l^»<^<=«nl»n'^  with  which  the  com-  deil^e^  T^^de  co'CI^r^u^u^.*' 

Waat  Virginia       " 760.881  mlasloner  has  determined  to  expend  funds  to  the  nuhiir    nlVvXi-i^  ^  .  ^^T,         **"°''  *<> 

Wyoming  '  ^' «f      July  1.  of  that  year.  Such  plan  shall  be  ac-      of  1065.      '    '"'*    '*«*'^«*^    K«»"catlon   Act 

Dlatrirtnf  rw.'.^KTr »3.  361      companled  by  a  report  describing  each  con- 

Dlstrlct  of  Columbia-. eg.  164      tract  made  or  intended  to  be  nLde  during  Women's  Equity  in  Education 

(n)    In   addition   to   the  suma   allocated  'be  current  flscal  year  under  the  authority  of      .  ">   ^   program   of   grants   and   contract* 

pursuant  to  subdlvtolon   (1),   the  Commls-  ^^  ^■'^  Involving  an  expenditure  In  excess     assigned   bo  provide  educational  equltv  for 

•loner  shall  allot  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  °^  •100.000.  women  In  the  United  States,  aa  provided  In 

centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under  such  "<^)  ^^^  "^^  funds  appropriated  pursuant  »ctlon  409. 

nibdlvtalon  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  ^  «ubaectlon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  Arte  In  Education  Proerama 

Bloo.   Ouam,   American   Samoa,   the   Virgin  •*P«°«*«>  ^  aocordanoe  with  the  plan  sub-  (O)  A   nroffram   nf   .rr«r.t.   .«- 

I-Und..  and  th^sTrust  Ter?I^of  the  ^S^  °^^  'or  that  year  pursuant  to  paragraph  defiled  uTS  a^d^'^a«  th"^°^*J 

Islands  in  accordance  with  their  rero«:tlve  <^>'  ^^•^  P'^^'*''  ^  "^^  '^y^  ^^  'he  sub-  thTarU  In  element  ^^^^^    "  ^  ^ 

ne^  for  a«Utanoe  under  such  tltlTm  "^^^  «'  »^<=b  plan,  either  the  Committee  P«)g^  as  p^vW^i^L^^''  '"'°°' 

(C)   If  the  sums  appropriated  for  title  VI  °°  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep-  V^j   ^o  mx>n^I    ».          action  410. 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  «»«°^tlvee  or  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  « J^/  «J,^^^£  '*"°'^  °^^  ***  ^"^^^  ^°r  any 

Act  of  1966  for  any  flscal  year  exceed  toe  ^''"'^  Welfare  of  the  Senate  adopts  a  reeolu-  thT^J!^-!/      *  P^nKMes  of  section  811  of 

•ggregate  of  the  amounts  for  which  Alston  "on  disapproving  such  plan,  ^t  nf^tS^^  ^^   .'^'^    ^^°***^    =*'"«'"on 

to  miul.  in  subparag„.ph  (B)  ^d  ^^  I?iu°  "(B)    U  either  or  both  such  comm.tteee  ^  of  'this    a«    dSJll!^-^'.*^.'  *^-  '^'^ 

»ble  for  expenditure  prior  to  the  beginning  »*>P^  »  reeolutlon  of  disapproval  as  pro-  avaU able  for  fhe  nu^oL^^*'^    1"°*^   »"» 

^J!^  °^  ^'^  ""^  ^'^  '^y  be  appro?  ''^^   ^^   subparagraph    (AK*^the   Com^s-  tlLder  the  Sotfslon  o7^^,  ^L''^^,  '"^'^°''' 

prlated  under  any  authority  listed  In  para-  "^o^"  »»>»"■  "^ot  later  than  fifteen  days  after  ,™w,r  o^              J^            subsection. 

K^Pb  (1)  for  that  flscal  year.  the  adoption  of  any  such  resolution,  submit  »,       /v      2*  *™*»^a™ent8  made  by  subsec- 

(4)  The  allotment  ratios  promulgated  our-  *  '^w  P'*^  ^  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  .1.,,  ',!L'  "f  °  **^'  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 

•uant    to   section    aoa(a)(3)(B)(lll)    of    the  »™»  •"bparagn^h  (A).".  "ball  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l.  1975. 

Baementarj  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  (2)  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  24,  1964.  Is  ini!,L"»"*^"'^"^2"''  ^'  ^^''^-  ""«  ^I  of  the 

floff^wow!/,!?'  ^^''*  "^"^^  *PPly  to  «*«t»on  amendad  to  road  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  au-  fS^f.  I^TI^^^  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

^i  J  ^H?  <"*'<"*>  °'  '"cb  Act  for  the  fiscal  thortae  special  projects,  surveys,  and  studies  ^*f  »«  *««nded- 

nbf  -rJ,"*         *  ^°'  ^'*'''*-  ^y  "*•  *^"  *^  Education.' .  ''>   by  striking  out  section  306(d)- 

Drovi8l^^f*T,!K5°^"'*."*^*  ^y-  *°«*  "le  (b)(1)  In  carrying  out  hU  functions  under  (">   by  striking  out  section  306; 

on  and  after  thV^I^Vr^L'*'*'''^''^'"'^'  '^"°°   ^   °'   "'*'  ^P***"^   Projecte  Act.   the  <>»)   by  striking  out  section  307(c):  and 

this  Act                •  '***•  °'  ''"'  enactment  of  Commissioner  .hall-  (iv)   in   the   first   sentence  of  section  301 

cowiini mA-^r,»  -.  ^A'  8*'*  priority  to  applications  pn^xjalng  'b).  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 

coKsoi^ATTON  OF  cntTAiN  rxD««ALLT  opxK-  projBcte   meeting   the   requlremente^T the  "^bereof  the  following:  "and  il^lMawTJ 

a        .««         tttJCATtoN   PKocaAMs  pTOvtalons  of  Uw  repealed  by  paragraph  (3)  eacb  of  the  succeeding  flscal  years  endlna 

Bec.  403.   (a)(1)   The  Act  of  July  26.   1954  o' subMctlon  (c) :  and  prlor  to  July  1,  1978".                                      ^^ 

amendli^r.f^.l.^'^*'*''"*''*^  Congrew)    is  (B)  reserve  not  lees  than  50  per  centum  of  (3)  (A)   RTectlve  July  1,  1976.  the  Ulcher 

toTrUMT J^^  striding  out  all  after  the  enact-  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  bv  stettiM 

fbUow?,^  *'?^.t'^r'f *.  ^  "*"  **'*'"*o'  the  of  such   Act   for   the   purpoe«   preferred   In  out  all  of  tlUe  V  except  rabpart  1  of  partB 

■ftn-w.T.f^,.!    f    ^  ^  '^'^^  "*y  ^  <='ted  as  the  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  appor-  and  subsection  (b)  of  sectlonMl-  andsuch 

opeciai  projecte  Act .  tloned  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  U  amended  to  read  "as  folloair 

"FTTRPosE  this  subsection.  "(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subi 

♦h     .     ■           **  ***•  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au-  ^   respect   to   the   funds  to   which   thU  P*"  ^  of  part  B.  there  la  authorized  to  be 

inorlze  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (here  Paragraph   applies,   the  Commissioner's  au-  ^>proprlated  $60,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 

inafter  referred  to  as  the   Commissioner')  to  thortty   under  such  section  8  shall   include  ending  June  80.  1976.". 

carry  out  special  projects—  authority  to  make  grants  aa  well  a«  oontracta.  (B)    Effective  July   1     1975    sections  807 

^r,Jll     .    f'[Pe*^™ent  with  new  educational  (2)    Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  with  808.  and  809.  of  the  Elementary  and  Second-' 

ana  aaminlstratlve  methods,  techniques,  and  «»^>ect    to   section    410.    the   Commissioner  ary  Education  Action  Act  of  19SB    are  m. 

^^^^^-  "ball  apportion  an  amount  for  each  of  the  P«Hed.                                              "^'  *"  '^ 

neJa  or  proWen^rinL"'  "°"'"'  ^^"''•tlon  P;^P°^,'^'f*  '^  paragrapph  (3)  which  (4)   If  the  Commissioner  determine,  that 

=«M  or  prooiems.  and  bears  the  Mme  ratio  to  the  sums  reserved  a  priority  required  by  clauM   fA)of  ™^ 

ednill,      ^T"  ^P*^'*'  emphasis  on  national  Pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (I )  as  graph  (1)  would  not  be  apw^iato  for^ 

education  priorities.  1?!^':^°^'''  P«™'!^  to  be  expended  for  flscal  year,  he  shall  subnit^^SSaSn^ 

■coNTaacTiNc  ADTHORiTT  tff"^  ""^^  purpoflc  bcars  to  the  aggregate  of  such   determination   to   the  ComnStee  on 

,    "S^:.  3.   (a)   The  Commissioner  U  author-  lutn^:^'.'^''"^  "  ^  *''^"^-'  '^  ^'  ^^^U^^^^'L^^.  °cL*^^^^^ 

with  Duwfc  iikd  nr.v.I  .    "^  contracte  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  expended  for  ninety  days  after  the  submtaalon  of  rodba 

u^a.  ^^,  ^     P'^'^ate  agencies,  organlza-  programs   otherwise    authorized    by    an    ap-  certification     neither    of    nich    commit 

tlons.  associations.  Institutions,  and  with  In-  PUcable   statute  and  deecribed   In   the  fol-  adopte   a   re«5lutlon    dtaapprovli2^«S 

dlvlduals  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  losing  subparagraphs:  determination,  the  proylslona  ofluch  claw. 

°  -/Kv  T       "*  "*  ^°^^^  '°  section  2.  Education  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  System  ^A)  shaU  not  apply  to  the  extent  mitb  detsr- 

(O)  in  exercising  his  authority  under  thU  of  Measurenwint  mlnatlon  Is  evidenced  by  mch  certification. 

P^^jr  provided  by  law.  with  respect  to  thU     to ^use^the  metr^c^  jstem  of  measurement.     ^^S^404.  (a)  (1,  r^^  Oongre«  hereby  find. 
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(A)  the  metric  system  of  measurement  Is 
In  general  use  In  Industrially  develop>ed  na- 
tions and  Its  use  Is  Increasing; 

(B)  Increased  use  of  such  metric  system  In 
the  United  States  Is  Inevitable,  and  such  a 
metric  system  will  become  the  dominant  sys- 
tem of  welgbte  and  measures  In  the  United 
States;  and 

(C)  there  Is  no  existing  program  designed 
to  teach  children  to  use  such  metric  system 
and  such  a  program  Is  necessary  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  to  ad^t  to  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  wel«jhte  and  measures. 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions to  prepare  studente  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  measurement  with  ease  and  facility 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  education  program. 

(3)  For  the  purpose,  of  this  title,  the  term 
"metric  system  of  measurement"  means  the 
International  System  of  Unite  as  estebllshed 
by  the  General  Conference  of  Welgbte  and 
Measure.  In  1960  and  Interpreted  or  modified 
for  the  United  State,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  grante  and  contracte  In  order  to 
encourage  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  pr^Mire  studente  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  measiirement. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to,  and  contracte  with.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Stete  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  to  develop  and  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Financial  asslstence  under  this 
title  may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Com  mission.  Any  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  at  mch  time. 
In  such  form,  and  containing  mch  Informa- 
tion as  the  Conomlssloner  .ball  prewalbe  by 
regulation  and  .hall  be  approved  only  If  It — 

(A)  provide,  that  the  actlvltlea  and  mit- 
Ice.  for  which  asalstance  Is  w>ught  will  be 
vimlnlstered  by,  or  under  the  auqwnalon  of, 
the  applicant; 

(B )  describes  a  program  which  holds  prom- 
ise of  making  a  aubatantlal  contribution  to- 
wtrd  attaining  the  purpoms  of  this  section; 

(0)  sete  forth  mich  policies  and  procedures 
aa  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
actlvltlefl  Intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application;  and 

(D)  contains  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  neceasary  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  thl.  title. 

(2)  An  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  approved 
only  If  the  Steto  educational  agency  of  the 
State  In  which  roch  local  agency  Is  located 
has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  baa 
been  given  a  reasonable  c^portunlty  to  of- 
fer recommendations  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpoM  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
upend  •10.000.000  for  each  of  the  flMal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1, 1978. 

GXri'lil  Airo  TAX.XNm>  CHILDBKIf 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Tba  Commlwloner  diall  des- 
ignate an  administrative  unit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  adlmlnster  the  programs 
and  projecte  authorized  by  thJ.  wctlon  and 
to  coordinate  all  program,  tcs  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth  admlnlatered 
by  the  Office. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  .hall  aatabltoh  or 
designate  a  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Olfted  and  Talented  Children  and  Touth 
(hereafter  In  thl.  Mctlon  referred  to  a.  the 
"clearlnghoTue") .  The  clearlnghotue  Bhmll 
obtain  and  dtoemlnato  to  the  public  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth.  The  Com- 
missioner 1.  autbOTlzed  to  contract  with  pub- 


lic or  private  agencies  or  organzatlons  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  the  clearinghouse. 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  .hall  make 
grants  to  Stete  educational  agencies  and  local 
educational  agencies,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  In  order  to 
assist  them  In  the  planning,  development, 
operation,  and  Improvement  of  programs  and 
projecte  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren at  the  preschool  and  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  levels. 

(2)  (A)  Any  Stete  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Commissioner  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions imder  this  section.  Such  implication 
shall— 

(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  will  be  expended 
solely  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  pro- 
grama  and  projecte  which — 

(I)  are  designed  to  Identify  and  to  meet 
the  special  educational  and  related  needs  of 
gifted  and  telented  children,  and 

(II)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  qual- 
ity as  to  hold  reasonable  promlM  of  mn.iring 
.ubstantlal  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs; 

(U)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  are  necessary  for  (I)  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating Information  derived  from  educa- 
tional research,  demonstration  and  pilot 
projecte,  new  educational  practices  and  tech- 
niques, and  (II)  the  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  or  project  In  achiev- 
ing Ite  piirpose;  and 

(III)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  In  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant  who  are  en- 
rolled In  nonpublic  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
participation  of  such  children. 

(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  under  this  subeectlon  from  a 
local  educational  agency  tinles.  such  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  Stete  In  which  the  ap- 
plicant Is  located  and  such  State  agency 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  approval  thereof. 

(3)  Fund,  available  imder  an  application 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  Instructional  equliMnent  to  the 
extent  such  equipment  Is  neceeeary  to  en- 
hance the  quality  or  the  effectlvenees  of  the 
program  or  project  tot  which  application  Is 
made. 

(4)  A  State  educational  agency  receiving 
assistance  may  carry  out  Ite  functions  un- 
der an  approved  t^>pllcatlon  under  this  sub- 
section directly  or  through  local  educational 
agencies. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, directly  or  through  grante  to  Inrtltu- 
tlons  of  higher  education,  a  program  for 
training  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  educating  gifted  and  talented 
children  or  aa  rapervlsors  of  such  personnel. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  institution,  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  appropriate  non-profit  insti- 
tutions or  agencies  to  provide  training  to 
leadership  per«>nnel  for  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth.  Such 
leadership  personnel  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  teacher  trainer.,  TChooI  ad- 
ministrators, supervise^?,  reMarchera,  and 
Stete  consultante.  Orante  under  thia  Mctlon 
may  be  UMd  for  Internship.,  with  local. 
Stete,  or  Federal  agencle.  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies  or  Institutions. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 


of  section  405(b)  1 1 )  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  405  of  such 
Act,  carry  out  a  program  of  research  and  re- 
lated activities  relating  to  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children.  As  used  In  the 
preceding  sentence  the  term  "research  and 
related  activities"  means  research,  research 
training,  surveye,  or  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth,  or  the  dissemination  of 
information  derived  therefrom,  or  all  of  such 
activities.  Including  (but  without  llmite- 
tlon)  experimental  and  model  schools. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  other  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracte with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  model  projects  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children,  including  such  activities  as  career 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  pro- 
grams of  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
children.  The  total  of  the  amounte  expended 
for  projects  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  the  amounte  expended  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (except  subsection 
(f)),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $12,250,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 
coMMUNrrr  schools 

Sec.  406.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Community  Schools  Act". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
school,  as  the  prime  educational  institution 
of  the  community,  is  most  effective  when  the 
school  Involves  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity In  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  their 
education  needs,  and  that  conununlty  edu- 
cation promotes  a  more  efficient  use  of  school 
facilities  through  an  extension  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  educational,  recrea- 
tional, cultural,  and  other  community  serv- 
ices, In  accordance  with  the  needs,  Intereste, 
and  concerns  of  the  conmiunlty,  through  the 
establishment  of  the  community  education 
program  as  a  center  for  such  activities  in 
cooperation  with  other  community  groups. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  403(b)  (3),  a  "com- 
munity education  program"  Is  a  program  in 
which  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
Khool  or  other  appropriate  public  building 
1.  used  as  a  community  center  operated  in 
conjunction  with  other  groups  In  the  com- 
munity, community  organlzatlona,  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  to  provide  educa- 
tional, recreational,  cultural,  and  other  com- 
munity services  for  the  community  that  cen- 
ter serves  in  accordance  with  the  needs, 
Intereste,  and  concerns  of  that  conununlty. 
Nothing  In  this  section  .hall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  applicant  under  this  Mctlon 
from  carrying  out  any  activity  with  funds 
derived  from  other  sources  than  those  from 
this  section. 

(d)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  mxUce  grante  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  them  In  plan- 
ning, estebllshlng,  expanding,  and  operating 
community  education  programs. 

(2")  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  make  application  therefor  to 
the  Commissioner  at  such  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Commls- 
Bloner shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Tht 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  any  such 
af>pllcatlon  unless  the  Stete  educational 
agency  of  the  Stete  in  which  the  i^plicant 
Is  located  baa  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
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review,  and  maJte  comment  on,  such  applica- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Ck)ninilasloner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand, 
programs  which  will  train  persons  to  plan 
and  operate  community  education  programs. 
(f)(1)  The  Cksnunlssloner  shall  establish 
or  designate  a  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Community  Education  Programs  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"clearinghouse").  The  purpose  of  the  clear- 
inghouse shall  be  the  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  received  from  coan- 
munlty  education  programs,  including  but 
not  limited  to  Information  regarding  new 
programs,  methods  to  encourage  community 
participation,  and  ways  of  coordinating 
community  education  programs  with  other 
community  services.  The  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  to  establish 
and  operate  the  clearinghouse. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  community  education  program 
such  technical  assistance  and  Information  as 
the  program  may  require,  and  such  technical 
assistance  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse. 

(g)  (1)  There  Is  established,  subject  to  part 
D  at  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  a  com- 
munity Education  Advisory  Council  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  "Advisory 
Council")  to  be  composed  of  elev«n  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  substantial  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  CouncU  shall  be  persons  ex- 
perienced In  the  operation  of  community  ed- 
ucation programs  and  the  training  of  such 
persons.  Further,  the  CouncU  shUl  Include 
representatives  from  various  disciplines  In 
providing  services  in  community  schtol  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Appointments  to  the  Advisory  Council 
shaU  be  completed  within  three  months  after 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  TTie  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Advisory  CouncU  such  staff,  In- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

(6)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  Interests  of  community  schools. 

(6)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 
advising  the  Commissioner  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  policy  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  and  administration 
of  this  section.  In  addition,  the  Coimctt  shall 
create  a  system  for  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  CouncU  shall  present  to  Congress 
a  complete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
programs  and  operation  of  this  section  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  80.  1976. 
(h)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section  th«  Commissioner  shall  insure  that 
there  la  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  community  education  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(1)  The  Cooamiasloner  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend (1)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d), 
•Ifi.OOO.OOO  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1078:  and  (3)  for  the  purposes  of 
•ubwHJtIon  (1),  •2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 

CAMMSm  BDtTCATIOW 

S«c.  407.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that — 

(1)  every  chUd  should,  by  the  time  he  has 
completed  secondary  school,  be  prepared  for 
gainful  or  maximum  employment  and  for 
full  participation  tn  our  society  accordlni:  to 
his  or  her  ability; 

(2)  it  Is  the  obligation  of  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide  that  preparation 
for  all  chUdren  (Including  Its  handicapped 
chUdren  and  all  other  children  who  are  edu- 
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catlonally  disadvantaged)  within  Its  5Chool 
district;  and 

(3)  each  State  and  local  educational 
agency  should  carry  out  a  program  of  career 
education  which  provides  every  chUd  the 
widest  variety  of  career  education  options 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  each  chUd  for 
maximum  employment  and  participation  in 
our  society  according  to  his  or  her  ability, 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
assist  m  achieving  the  policies  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  by — 

(1)  developing  Information  on  the  needs 
for  career  education  for  aU  chUdren: 

(2)  promoting  a  national  dialogue  on  ca- 
reer education  designed  to  encourage  each 
State  and  local  educational  agency  to  de- 
termine and  adopt  the  approach  to  career 
education  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  served  by  them; 

(3)  assessing  the  status  of  career  educa- 
tion programs  and  practices; 

(4)  providing  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
best  of  the  cinrent  career  education  pro- 
grams and  practices  by  the  development  and 
testing  of  exemplary  programs  and  practices 
using  various  theories,  concepts,  and  ap- 
proaches with   respect  to   career  education; 

(6)  providing  for  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  persons  for  conducting  career  educa- 
tion programs;  and 

(8)  developing  State  and  local  plans  for 
Implementing  career  education  programs  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  every  chUd  has  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  skUls 
necessary  for  galnfiU  or  maximum  employ- 
ment and  for  full  participation  in  our  society 
according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies, 
purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  section,  there 
is  established  in  the  Office  of  Education  an 
Office  of  Career  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Office") .  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
placed  m.  and  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for.  grade  10  of  the  General  .Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  The  position  created  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  (A)  to  the 
number  of  positions  placed  in  grade  18  under 
section  6108  of  title  8.  United  states  Code 
or  (B)  otherwise  placed  In  the  Office  of 
Education. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  delegate  his 
functions  under  this  section  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office. 

(d)  Par  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "career  education"  means  an  education 
process  designed — 

(1)  to  increase  the  relationship  between 
schools  and  society  as  a  whole; 

(2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  counsel- 
ing, guidance  and  career  development  for 
all  children; 

(3)  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curricula  of  schooU  to  the  needs  of  persons 
to  fxinctlons  In  society; 

(4)  to  extend  the  concept  of  the  educa- 
tion process  beyond  the  school  into  the  area 
of  employment  and  the  community: 

(5)  to  foster  flexlbUlty  in  attitudes,  skills, 
and  knowledge  In  order  to  enable  persons  to 
oop©  with  accelerating  change  and  obsoles- 
cence: 

W  to  make  education  more  relevant  to 
employment  and  funcUonlng  in  society;  and 

(7)  to  eliminate  any  distinction  between 
education  for  vocational  purposes  and  gen- 
eral or  academic  education. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  assessment  of  the  current  status 
of  career  education  programs,  projects,  cur- 
rlculums,  and  materials  In  the  United  states 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
November  1.  1975,  a  report  on  such  survey 
and  aueaament.  Such  report  shall  include 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  cotincU 
created  under  subsection  (g)  for  new  legls- 
laUon  designed  to  accomplish  the  policies 
and  piuposes  set  forth  In  suboectlons'Ti) 


and  (b).  In  exercising  his  authority  under 
cUuses  (U)  (ni)  and  (U)  (V)  of  section  434 
(b)(1)(A)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
slons  Act,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
Bloner  shall  require  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  local  educational  agencies  to  report 
on  their  efforts  to  prepare  students  for  gain- 
ful or  maxlmiun  employment. 

(f)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  ending 
Jime  30,  1978,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  support  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  most  effective  methods  and 
techniques  in  career  education  and  to  develop 
exemplary  career  education  models  (includ- 
ing models  In  which  handicapped  chUdren 
receive  appropriate  career  education  either 
by  participation  In  regular  or  modUled  pro- 
grams with  nonhandlcapped  chUdren  or 
where  neceasary  In  specially  designed  pro- 
grams  for  handicapped  children  whose 
handicaps  are  of  such  severity  that  they  can- 
not benefit  from  regular  or  modified  pro- 
grama).  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shaU  be  consistent  with  the  policies  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  During  the  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thortoed  to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  State 
plans  for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  career  education  programs  in  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  the  SUtes.  Such 
plana  shall  be  designed  to  carry  out  tha 
policies  and  purposes  set  forth  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b). 

(g)(1)  Subject  to  part  D  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
there  Is  establUhed  a  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Career  Bducatlon  which  ahaU  b« 
composed  of — 

(A)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Career  Education,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
the  DUwtor  of  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Poimdatlon,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  for  Vocational  Education,  all 
of  whom  shall  serve  In  a  nonvoting  ex  officio 
capacity:  and 

(B)  not  less  than  twelve  public  members 
broadly  representative  of  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, the  arte,  the  humanities,  the  sciences, 
commimlty  services,  btislnees  and  Industry. 
and  the  general  public,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  engaged  In  education  or  education- 
related  professions. 

(2)  The  public  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  select 
the  Chairman  from  among  the  public  mem- 
bers. The  members  shall  eerve  for  terms  of 
three  years  with  not  more  than  four  seats 
rotating  in  any  one  year.  The  Commissioner 
shall  provide  such  staff  and  funds  for  the 
CouncU  as  deemed  necessary  and  such  staff 
and  funds  shaU  t>e  In  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided elsewhere  In  this  title. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  to 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section  and  carry  out  such  ad- 
visory functions  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
including  reviewing  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion and  aU  other  programs  of  the  Division 
of  Education  pertaining  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  career  education, 
evaluating  their  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  career  education  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  In  determlixlng  the  need 
for  further  legislative  remedy  In  order  that 
aU  citizens  may  benefit  from  the  purposes  of 
career  education  m  prescribed  In  this  section. 
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(4)  The  CouncU  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  survey  and 
(sgMsment  of  the  current  status  of  career 
education  programs,  projects,  currlciUa.  aind 
materials  in  the  United  States  and  submit 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  November  1,  1975, 
a  report  on  such  survey  and  assessment.  Such 
report  shall  Include  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  councU  for  new  legislation  designed 
to  sccompllsh  the  policies  and  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) . 

(h)  For  the  purp)ose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
b  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978. 

CONSUMERS'    EDUCATION 

SEC.  408.  (a)(1)  Section  811(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sic.  811.  (a)  (1)  There  shall  be  within  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Office  of  Consumers' 
Education  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Office')  which  shall  t>e  headed  by 
a  Director  of  Consumers'  Education  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector') who,  subject  to  the  management  of 
the  Commissioner,  shall  have  responslbUlty 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  be  placed  In,  and 
compensated  at,  the  rate  provided  for  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
sludl  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions assigned  to  grade  17  under  section 
6108  of  such  title  5. 

'■(3)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the 
provlsiona  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  appointments  to  the  competitive 
service". 

(2)  Such  section  811(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  in  clause  (11)  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2)"  arul  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subparagraph  (B)". 

(8)  Section  811(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  ol  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  916,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1978.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  effective  on  and  after  July 
1,1973. 

WOMEN'S    EDOCATtONAL    WJUITY 

Sec  409.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of 
1974". 

(bWl)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  educational  programs  In  the 
United  States  (Including  its  possessions) ,  as 
presently  conducted,  are  frequently  Inequi- 
table as  such  programs  relate  to  women  and 
limit  the  full  participation  of  all  Individuals 
In  American  society. 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  educational  equity  for  women  In 
the  United  States. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"CouncU"  means  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's   Educational    Programs. 

(dUl'*  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  and  with  Individuals  for  ac- 
tivities designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  at  all  levels  of  education.  In- 
cluding preechool,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  higher  education,  and  adult  ed- 
ucation. These  activities  shaU   Include— 

<A)  the  development,  eralustlon,  and  dis- 
semination of  curricula,  textbooks,  and  otber 
educational  materials  related  to  edncatlonal 
equity; 

(B)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  for 
educational  personnel  vlth  special  empbosls 
on  programs  and  activities  designated  to  pro- 
vide educational  equity; 


(C)  research,  development,  and  educa- 
tional activities  designed  to  advance  educa- 
tional equity; 

(D)  guidance  and  counseling  activities, 
Including  the  development  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory tests,  designed  to  assure  educational 
equity; 

(E)  educational  activities  to  Increase  op- 
portunities for  adult  women,  including  con- 
tinuing educational  activities  and  programs 
for  imderemployed  and  imemployed  women; 

(F)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
educational  programs  and  activities  for 
women  in  vocational  education,  career  edu- 
cation, physical  education  and  educational 
administration . 

(2)  A  grant  may  be  made  and  a  contract 
may  be  entered  Into  under  this  section  only 
upon  appUcatlon  to  the  Commissioner,  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Conunlssloner  nuy  prescribe.  Each  such 
application  shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  program  or  activity 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

(B)  describe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  which  holds  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  attaining  such 
purposes;  and 

(C)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  activities 
intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the  applica- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Conunissioner  shall  approve  ap- 
plicants and  amendments  thereto  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Nothing  itk  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  men  from  {participating 
in  any  programs  or  activities  assisted  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (d).  the 
Commissioner  shaU  carry  out  a  program  of 
small  grants,  not  to  exceed  $16,000  each.  In 
order  to  support  Innovative  approaches  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  section;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  pubUc  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  to  individuals. 

(f)(1)  lliere  is  established  in  the  Office  of 
Education  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs.  The  CouncU  shall  be 
composed  of — 

(A)  seventeen  individuals,  some  of  whom 
shaU  be  students,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  Indivld- 
usds  broadly  representative  of  the  general 
public  who,  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  or 
experience,  are  versed  In  the  role  and  status 
of  women  in  American  society; 

(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  Women's  Action 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  WelfEire;   and 

(E)  the  Chairman  of  the  Natlozukl  Citizens 
Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Status  oi  Women. 

The  CouncU  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  CouncU  appointed  under  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  three  years,  except 
that — 

(A)  the  members  first  appointed  under 
such  clause  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the 
President,  six  for  a  term  of  one  year,  five  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  and 

(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occiuTlng  prior  to  the  eviration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecesscn'  was  appointed 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(3)  The  CotincU  shaU — 

(A)  advise  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  general  policy  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section; 


(B)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  concerning  the  im- 
provement of  educational  equity  for  women; 

(C)  make  recommendations  to  the  Oom- 
missioner  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
any  funds  pursuant  to  this  section,  includ- 
ing criteria  developed  to  Insure  an  appro- 
priate geographical  distribution  of  approved 
programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion;  and 

(D)  develop  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  program  priorities. 

(4)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional, comprehensive  review  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation In  education,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  not  later  than  a  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  CouncU 
shall  review  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
and  shEkU  make  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply 
vrtth  respect  to  the  Council  established  under 
this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  is  directed,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  to  submit  to  tl.e 
President  and  the  Congress  and  to  the  Coun- 
cU a  report  setting  forth  the  programs  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  section,  and 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  this  report 
to  all  Interested  groups  and  Individuals.  In- 
cluding the  Congress,  from  funds  authorized 
under  this  section.  After  receiving  the  report 
from  the  Commissioner,  the  Council  shall 
evaluate  the  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  and  Include  such  evalua- 
tion in  its  annual  report . 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 

ELEMENTABT     AND     SECONDAKT     SCHOOL    EDtTCA- 
nON    rN    THT.    ABTS 

Sec.  410.  The  Commissioner  shall,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  June  30,  1974  and 
ending  on  June  SO,  1978.  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  carrying  out  a 
program  of  grants  and  contracts  to  encour- 
age and  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs 
in  which  the  arts  are  an  Integral  part  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs.  Not 
less  than  $750,000  shaU  be  available  for  Xb» 
purposes  of  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year 
during  the  period  for  which  provision  is 
made  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

SSTKCITVK   DATE 

Sec.  411.  Except  where  otherwise  specified 
In  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by,  and 
the  provisions  of,  this  title  shall  t>e  effective 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbls 

Act.        

TITLE  V — MISCELLANEOUS 
Past    A — Miscellaneous    Amendments    Re- 
lating TO  the  Impeovement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  Edttcation  Pkograms 
national   center   roR   education   statistics 

Sec.  601.  (a)  (1)  Part  A  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    EDUCATION     STATISTICS 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Cen- 
ter") which  ShaU  consist  of  a  National  Board 
for  Education  Statistics  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Board')  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Center. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Oenter  sbaU  be 
to  collect  and  disseminate  statistics  and 
otber  data  related  to  education  tn  the  United 
States   and    In   other    nations.    The    Center 


"(1)    collect,   collate,   and.   from  time  to 
time,  report  fuU  and  complete  statistics  on 
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the  condltloiu  of  education  In  tbe  United 
States; 

"(2)  conduct  and  publish  n^iorts  on  ape- 
olallzed  analyaas  of  the  meaning  and  alg- 
nlflcance  of  such  statistics; 

"(3)    assist   SUt«    and    local    educational 

agencies  In  Improving  and  automating  their 

statistical  and  data  collection  actlvltlea;  and 

"(4)     review    and    report    on  educational 

activities  In  foreign  countries. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Tbe  NaUonal  Board  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  shall  be  compoaed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  such  ez  officio  members  as  are  listed  in 
subparagraph  (B).  Not  more  than  three  of 
the  appointed  members  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

"(B)  Tbe  ez  officio  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  following  officials,  or  their  dele- 
gates: 

"  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary,  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (D). 

"(11)  Tbe  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics. 

"(Ill)    The  Commissioner  of  Kducatlon. 
"(Iv)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 
"  ( V )  The  Librarian  of  Congress. 
"(vl)     The    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States, 
"(vll)  The  Director  of  the  Census. 
"(vlU)  The  CommlMloner  of  Labor  Statto- 
tlce. 

"(iz)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Poiuadatlon. 

"(z)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Humanities. 

"(zl)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts. 

"(C)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President,  ezcept  that  In 
the  case  of  the  Initial  appointed  members  of 
the  Board,  they  shall  serve  for  shorter  terms 
to  the  eztent  necessary  that  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  no  more  than  two  members  ezplre  In 
the  same  calendar  year. 

"(D)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  serve 
as  the  nonvoting  presiding  officer  of  the 
Board. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  presiding  officer,  ezcept  that  it  shall 
meet — 

"(1)  at  least  four  times  during  each  calen- 
dar year;  and 

"(II)  In  addition,  whenever  three  voting 
members  request  to  writing  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  call  a  meeting. 

"(B)  Nine  voting  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Board  shall  establish  general 
policies  for  the  operation  of  the  Center  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  establUhlng  stand- 
ards  to  Insure  that  statistics  and  analyses 
disseminated  by  the  Center  are  of  high  qual- 
ity and  are  not  subject  to  political  influence. 

"(B)  The  Board  shall,  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  tuinual  report  which — 

"(1)  contains  a  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  Center  during  t.he  then  current  fiscal 
year  and  a  projection  of  its  activities  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year: 

"(11)  sets  forth  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
projected  activities  for  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(Ui)  includes  a  statistical  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  United  States 
during  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  and  a 
projection,  for  the  three  succeedint;  fiscal 
years,  of  estimated  statistics  related  to  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States, 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  develop  and  enforce 
standards  deelicned  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  persons  In  the  collection,  reporting, 
and  publication  of  data  under  this  section. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  be  construed 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Informatloa 
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about  Institutions,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies receiving  grants  from  or  having  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
ahall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  ExecuUve  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 
Dlr«ctor  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  and  authorities  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  There  shaU  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Center  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  8,  United  States  Code,  re- 
latmg  to  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  placed 
In.  and  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for, 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
In  section  B332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for  the  Di- 
rector during  the  absence  or  disabUlty  of  the 
Director  and  ezerclse  such  powers  and  au- 
thorities as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The 
position  created  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed  in 
grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6108  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  Center,  the  Director,  subject  to  policies 
established  by  the  Board,  is  authorized,  either 
direcUy  or  by  grant  or  contract,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ;  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and"  contracts  with  public 
and  private  institutions,  agencies,  organl- 
zatlona  and  Individuals,  ezcept  that  no  grant 
may  be  made  to  an  Institution  agency  or  or- 
ganlaatlon  other  than  a  non-profit  Institu- 
tion agency  or  organization. 

"(f)  (1)  (A)  The  Center  is  authorized  trmn- 
scrlpts  or  copies  of  tables  and  other  records 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Center,  and 
the   National    Institute   of   Education.'  and 
to  make  ^)ecla!  statistical  oompUatlons  and 
surveys  for.  State  or  local  officials,  public  and 
private    organizations,    or    Individuals.    The 
Center  ahall  furnish  such  special  statistical 
oompUatlons  and  surveys  as  the  Committees 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  on  Appro- 
prutlons  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
request.   Such    statistical    compilations    and 
surveys,  other  than  those  carried  out  pur- 
suant  to  the  preceding  sentence,   ahaU    be 
made  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  actual 
or  estimated  cost  of  such  work.  In  the  case 
of  nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies,  the 
Director  may  engage  in  Joint  statistical  proj- 
ects, the  cost  of  which  shall  be  shared  equi- 
tably as  determined  by  the  Director,  provided 
that  the  purposes  are  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

"(B)  All  moneys  received  In  payment  for 
work  or  services  enumerated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  deposited  In  a  sep- 
arate account  which  may  be  used  to  pay 
directly  the  costs  of  such  work  or  services 
to  repay  appropriations  which  Initially  bore 
a'V  or  part  of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  ezcess 
b    Jtis  when  necessary. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Center  shaU.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  publUhed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  conduct,  at  least  one  time 
every  three  years,  a  survey  of  school-aged 
children  of  the  Jnlted  States.  Such  survey 
shall  t)e  designed — 

"(1)  to  determine  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  In  the  States  and  the  sutus  of 
their  education; 

"(11)  to  determine  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  such  children  which  affect  their  ed- 
ucational achievement  and  their  educational 
needs;  and 

"(ill)  to  provide  information  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  the  Congrew  to  assess  the  fi- 


nancial needs  of  elementary  and  secondarv 
school  systems.  ' 

"(B)  The  Center  shall  publish,  at  least 
annuaUy,  a  report  on  the  survey  conducted 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A).  Such  renort 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1  of  each  year,  and  shaU  con- 
tain those  statistics  necessary  to  determlns 
Impact  and  effecUveneas  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  for  purposes  of  program  and 
legislative  planning. 

"(C)  The  Center  shall  participate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  a  need  for 
educational  data  In  forming  a  consortium  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  direct  Joint  access 
with  such  agencies  to  all  educaUonal  daU 
received  by  the  Center  through  automated 
data  processing.  The  Library  of  Coagnea. 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Commit- 
tees  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  Ap- 
proprtations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Approprla- 
tions  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  be  oon^ 
aldered  Federal  agencies. 

"(D)  The  Center  ahaU,  In  accordance  with 
PBgulatlons  published  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  provide  all  Interested  parties  in- 
cluding pubUc  and  private  agencies  and"  in- 
dividuals direct  access  to  data  coUected  by 
the  Center  for  purposes  of  research  and  ac- 
quiring statistical  Information. 

"(3)  The  CommlsslMier  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  are  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Center  and  make  such  rec- 
ords and  data  available  to  the  Center  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Center  to  carry 
out  Its  fimctlons  under  this  subsection. 

"(g)(1)  The  amount  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  by  the  Director  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  not  ezceed  •20,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $31,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $44  . 
800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  •71,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  for  actlvlUes  and 
ezpenses  of  the  Center  which  are  not  lim- 
ited by  paragraph  d)  of  thU  subsection 
shall  be  appropriated  apart  from  appropria- 
tions which  are  not  so  Umlted.  as  separate 
line  Items.". 

(2)  Section  401  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"XHZ  KDUCATTON  DTVIBION 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shaU  be.  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  Education  Division,  composed  of  the 
agencies  listed  In  subsection  (b),  which  shall 
be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Education  Division  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  agencies: 

"  ( 1 )  The  Office  of  Education. 

]'(2)  The  National  Institute  of  Education. 

"(3)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of 
Education  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office')  which  shaU  be  the 
primary  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  admmistraUon  of  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  educational 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.  The 
Office  shall  have  such  responsibilities  and 
authorities  as  may  be  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioner by  law  or  delegated  to  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  law.". 

(4)  The  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  427. 

(6)  The  National  Center  for  Educwtkm 
Statistics  shaU  conduct  the  sin-vey  required 
by  section  731(c)(1)(A)  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1906. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
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tjon  (a)  shall  be  effective  on  tbe  tenth  day 
^fter  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  All  functions  and  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioner  of  Education  which,  Im- 
joedlately  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
mnendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  besome 
effective,  are  related  to  the  collection,  aixaly- 
ils,  and  dissemination  of  statistics  about, 
and  reports  on  the  conditions  of,  education 
in  the  Nation  as  determined  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  are  transferred,  on  such  date 
to  tbe  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics established  under  section  408  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

(B)  The  functions  and  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  under  section  427 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  tbe  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  become  ef- 
fecUve,  together  with  all  fimds  deposited  In 
UTiy  account  under  such  section,  are  trans- 
ferred, on  such  date  to  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

(c)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  tbe 
following  data: 

(1)  the  kmd  of  Federal  property  for  which 
the  Commissioner  makes  determinations  un- 
der sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (PubUc  Law  874.  Elghty- 
ilrst  Congress) ; 

(3)  the  location  of  such  property  and  the 
residence  for  school  piurposee  of  chUdren  who 
are  counted  under  such  sections  3(a)  and 
8(b): 

(3)  the  number  of  parents  who  are 
counted  under  such  sections  3(a)  and  3(b) 
Who  are  clvUlans  and  the  niunber  of  such 
parents  who  are  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 
formed services; 

(4)  the  number  of  children  who  reside  on, 
or  reside  with  parents  on  property  which  la 
part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  .^937, 
section  616  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or 
part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964;  and 

(6)  an  estimate  of  the  economic  impact 
to  tbe  area  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency  by  the  presence  of  Federal  property 
the  basis  of  which  Is  an  entitlement  for 
financial  assistance  under  such  sections  S(a) 
and  3(b).  Each  category  of  data  required 
imder  this  section  shall  be  prepared  for  each 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  received  payments  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

(d/  (1)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  relative  measure  of  poverty  for 
use  in  the  financial  assistance  program  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  may  be 
more  accurately  and  currently  developed. 
The  study  of  the  relative  measure  of  poverty 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted 
for  regional,  climatic,  metropolitan,  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  differences  and  for 
family  size  and  head  of  household  differences. 
The  study  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
consider — 

(A)  the  avaUabUlty  of  data  more  current 
than  the  decennial  census  including  data 
collected  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  relevant  except  that  data 
ao  coUected  shall  not  disclose  the  name  of 
any  Individual  or  any  other  Information 
eustomarUy  held  confidential  by  that  agency, 
but  shall  Include  aggregate  Information  to 
Uie  eztent  possible; 

(B)  the  avaUabUity  and  usefulness  of  cost 
of  Uving  data; 

(C)  the  availability  and  usefulness  of  cost 
of  bousing  data; 


(D)  the  avallabUlty  and  usefiUness  of  labor 
market  and  Job  avallabUlty  data; 

(E)  the  avaUabUity  and  usefulness  of  data 
with  respect  to  prevalUng  wage  rates,  un- 
employment rates,  and  Income  distribution; 
and 

(F)  the  avaUabUity  of  data  with  respect 
to  ellglbUlty  criteria  for  aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(2)  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  as  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  a  report  of  the  study  conducted  under 
this  subsection  including  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  avaUablllty  of  data  de- 
signed to  improve  the  relative  measure  of 
poverty  for  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Whenever  the  Center  determines  that  data 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
are  not  avaUable  or  that  It  Is  Impractical 
to  obtain  data  for  each  relevant  area  or 
category,  the  report  shall  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  therefor. 

(e)  Section  731(c)(1)(A)  of  title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondar>'  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  106  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting  "conducted 
by  tbe  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics" after  "a  survey". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PAKT  B  OF  THE  GENOUL  EDUCA- 
TION PROVISIONS  ACT,  aELATINO  TO  APPBOPRIA- 
TTONS  AND  EVALtJATIONS 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Part  B  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  sections  411  and  413; 

(B)  by  redesignating  sections  412,  414,  and 
415,  and  all  references  thereto,  as  sections 
411,  412,  and  413,  respectively; 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  417  as  section 
419; 

( D)  by  Inserting  after  the  heading  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"Subpart  1 — Appropriations";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  section  413,  as  so 
redesignated  In  clause  (B),  the  following: 

"CONTINGENT  EXTENSION   OF  PROGEAMS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  in  the 
regular  session  which  ends  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  terminal  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  of  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  an  applicable  program;  or 

"(2)  of  the  duration  of  an  applicable  pro- 
gram; either— 

"(A)  has  passed  or  has  formaUy  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  authorization  or  duration  (as 
the  case  may  t>e)   of  that  program;  or 

"(B)  by  action  of  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  approves  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  no  longer  apply  to  such  program; 
such  authorization  or  duration  Is  hereby 
automatically  extended  for  one  additional 
fiscal  year.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
such  additional  year  shall  not  ezceed  the 
amount  which  the  Congress  could,  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  for  which  the  appropriation 
is  made,  have  appropriated  for  such  program 
during  such  terihlnal  year. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Congress  shall  not 
have  been  deemed  to  have  passed  legisla- 
tion unless  such  legislation  becomes  law. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Oommlssioner 
is  required  under  an  applicable  statute  to 
carry  out  certain  acts  or  make  certain  de- 
terminations which  are  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  an  applicable  program.  If 
such  acts  or  determinations  are  required  dur- 
ing the  terminal  year  of  such  program,  such 
acts  and  determinations  shall  be  required 
during  any  fiscal  year  in  which  that  part  of 
subsection  (a)  which  foUows  clause  (B) 
thereof  Is  In  operation. 


"Subpart  2 — Planning  and  Evaluation  of 
Federal   Education   Activities 

"PROG«AM  PLANNING   AND   EVALUATIONS  BT   THE 
ASSISTANT     SECRETAKT 

"Sec.  416.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, by  grant  or  contract  or  directly — 

•■(1)  to  carry  out  planning  activities  for. 
and  evaluations  of  applicable  programs;  and 

"(2)  with  funds  appropriated  expressly 
for  such  purpose,  to  conduct  analyses  of  re- 
lated educational  Issues. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
ezceed  •26,000,000. 

"  ANNUAL     EVALUATION     KEPOBTS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  an  annual  evaluation  report 
which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  appU- 
cable  programs  In  achieving  their  legislated 
purposes  together  with  recommendations 
relating  to  such  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  programs  which  will  result  in 
greater  effectiveness  In  achieving  such  pur- 
poses. 

"In  the  case  of  any  evaluation  report 
evaluating  specific  programs  and  projects, 
such  report  shaU — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  goals  and  ^eclflc  objectives 
In  quaUtatlve  and  quantitative  terms  for  all 
programs  and  projects  assisted  under  the  ap- 
plicable program  concerned  and  relate  those 
goals  and  objectives  to  the  purposes  of  such 
program; 

"(2)  contain  Information  on  the  progress 
being  made  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
toward  tbe  achievement  of  such  goals  and 
objectives; 

"(3)  describe  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the 
applicable  program  being  evaluated  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  Identify  which 
sectors  of  the  public  receive  the  benefits 
of  such  program  and  beair  the  costs  of  such 
program; 

"(4)  contain  plans  for  implementing  cor- 
rective action  and  recommendations  for  new 
or  amended  legislation  where  warranted; 

"(5)  contains  a  listing  Identifying  the 
principal  analyses  and  studies  supporting 
the  major  conclusions  and  recommendations 
in  the  report;  and 

"(6)  be  prepared  In  concise  summary  form 
wldh  necessary  detailed  data  and  appendices. 

"(b)  Each  evaluation  report  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU  contain: 
(1)  a  brief  description  of  each  contract  or 
grant  for  evaluation  of  any  program  con- 
ducted under  section  416,  any  part  of  the 
performance  of  which  occurred  during  tlie 
preceding  year,  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm 
or  individual  who  Is  to  carry  out  the  evalua- 
tion, and  (3)  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 
the  contract  or  grant. 

"RENEWAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS 

"Sec.  418.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  appU- 
cable  program  for  which — 

"(1)  the  authorization  of  approprla tlona 
expires;  or 

"(2)  the  time  during  which  payments  or 
grants  are  to  be  made  ezplres; 
not  later  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  ezplratlon,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
report  on  such  program. 

"(b)  Any  comprehensive  evaluation  report 
submitted  piu-suant  to  subsection  (a)  ahaU 
contain — 

"(1)  a  history  of  the  program  concerned 
Including — 

"(A)  a  history  of  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations, budget  requests,  appropriations, 
and  expenditures  for  such  prognans; 
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"(B)  a  history  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tlona  with  respect  to  such  program  made  by 
the  President  and  the  disposition  of  such 
recommendations,  and 

"(C)  a  history  of  legislative  changes  made 
In  applicable  statutes  with  respect  to  such 
program; 

"(2)  assuming  a  continuation  of  such 
program,  recommendations  for  Improvements 
(Including  leglalatlTe  changes  and  funding 
levels)  In  such  program  with  a  view  toward 
achieving  the  legislative  purposes  of  nich 
program: 

"(3)  a  compilation  and  summary  of  &U 
evaluations  of  such  progrrj,m:  and 

"(4)  a  reconunendation  with  respect  to 
whether  such  program  stould  be  continued, 
and  the  date  of  its  expiration,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  recommpndatlon.". 

(2)  Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation, 
guideline,  or  other  c'ocument,  however  styled, 
to  sections  411,  413,  i^nd  417  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  appropriate  section  of 
subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  Q«ueral  Education 
Provisions  Act  which  contains  the  compar< 
able  provision. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by,  and  provi- 
sions of,  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

rWBMRAL  INTEBAGKNCT  COMMITTKE  Otf 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  SOS.  (a)(1)  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  400  the  following  new  section  : 

"FEDESAL  INrERACENCT  COMMmEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

■Sec.  407.  (a)  There  shall  be.  In  the  Edu- 
cation Division,  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Education  (hereafter  m  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  which  shall 
be  composed  of — 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee; 

"(2)  the  Commissioner; 

"(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education; 

"(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics; 

"(5)  such  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate;  and 

"(6)  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
following  departments  and  agencies: 

"(A)  the  Department  of  State, 

"(B)  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(C)  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

"(D)  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(E)  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

"(F)  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

"(O)  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

"(H)  the  Department  of  Justice, 

"(I)  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"(J)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

"(K)  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

"(L)  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

"(M)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

In  addition,  the  President  may,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  appoint  oi  designate  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  be  members  of  the 
Committee. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  th« 
CouncU  of  EoononUc  Advisors  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  authorized  to  appoint  nonpartlc- 
ipatlng  observers  to  the  Committee. 

"(c)(1)  The  Committee  shall  advise  the 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  their  functions  which  relate  to, 
or  affect,  education  and  encourage  them  to 
coordinate  such  functions. 

•*(2)  The  Committee  ahaU  collect  educa- 
tlon-reUt«l  d*ta  and  other  information  from 


the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  make  such  data  and  other 
Information  available  to  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics. 

■■(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  Committee  with  such  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  clerical  staff  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  section. '■. 

(2)  Executive  Orders  Numbered  1118  (Oc- 
tober 16,  1964,  29  F.R.  14399)  and  11761 
(January  17,  1074)  relating  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  education  activities  and  all 
orders  amendatory  thereto,  having  been  su- 
perseded by  section  407  of  the  General  Edu- 
cational Provisions  Act,  shall  have  no  effect 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CENBKAL    PKOVISIONS    TO    OmCERS    IN    THE 
EDUCATION    DIVISION 

Sec.  504.  (a)(1)  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  407  the  following  new  sections: 

■'aUI.ES    FOE    EDUCATION    OmCE&8    Or    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

■■Sec.  408.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  ■education  officer  of  the  United 
States'  means  any  person  appointed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  this  part,  except  mem- 
bers of  commissions,  councils,  and  boards. 

"(b)  Bach  education  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  cerve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

"(c)  No  education  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  while  serving  in  the 
position  to  which  he  Is  appointed;  nor  may 
he,  except  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
President  In  writing,  hold  any  office  in,  or 
act  In  any  capacity  for,  or  have  any  financial 
Interest  in,  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution to  which  an  agency  in  the  Educa- 
tion Division  makes  a  grant  or  with  any  such 
agency  makes  a  contract  or  any  other  finan- 
cial arrangement. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  hold,  or  act  for,  more 
than  one  position  as  an  education  officer  of 
the  United  States  at  any  one  time. 

"OENEXAI.    AUTHORITT    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
READS    or    EDUCATION    AOENCIES 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Each  administrative  head  of 
an  education  agency,  in  order  to  carry  out 
functions  otherwise  vested  In  him  by  law,  Is, 
subject  to  limitations  as  may  otherwise  be 
imposed  by  law,  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  agency  of 
which  he  Is  head; 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  those  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are 
Imposed  In  this  part,  to  appoint  and  com- 
pensate such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  agency  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions; 

"(3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property  (real, 
personal,  or  mUed;   tangible  or  Intangible); 

"(4)  without  regard  for  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (81 
U.S.C.  629),  to  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  cm- 
other  transitions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  agency; 

■*(5)  with  funds  expressly  appropriated  for 
such  purpose,  to  construct  such  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
vested  in  him  or  In  the  agency  of  which  he 
Is  head,  and  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  prop- 
ery;  and 

"(6)  to  use  ttse  services  of  other  Federal 
agendea  and  reimburse  such  agencies  for 
such  services. 


"(b)  Any  admUilatmtlve  head  of  an  edu- 
cation agency  U,  subject  to  any  other  limita- 
tions on  delegations  of  authority  provided 
by  Uw,  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  section  to  an  officer  or 
employee  of  that  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "administrative  head  of  an  education 
agency'  means  the  Commissioner,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  a  program,  he  shall,  for 
such  purposes  be  considered  within  the 
meaning  of  such  term." 

(2)  (A)  The  General  Education  Provision 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  402 (b,.  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof; 

(ill  In  section  403.  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  bv  ths 
Commlsioner  of  Education  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  an 
Execiitlve  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
(In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Commissioner')  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
be  responsible  for  broad  delegated  responsi- 
bility to  act  for  the  Commissioner  on  major 
aspects  of  the  Office.  The  Executive  Deputy 
Commissioner  shall  act  for  the  Commlsslone? 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(2)  The  Executive  Deputy  Commissioner 
shall  be  placed  In.  and  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for,  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code.";  and 
(lU)  In  section  405— 

(I)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1)  which  follows 
"Senate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod, and 

(IT)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f ) . 
(B)    Section  416  of  such  Act.  as  enacted 
by  section  602  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  418."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  enable  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  for 
such  purpose  be  deemed  to  be  an  adminis- 
trative head  of  an  education  agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  vested  therein  by 
clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  and  (6)  of  section 
409.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGIONAL  OmCES;    ORCAinZATION;    DCUGATIOira 

or  AUTHoerrr 

Sec.  606.  (a)  (1)  Section  403  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Office  shall,  consistent  with 
such  organization  thereof  which  Is  provided 
In  law,  be  divided  Into  bureaus,  and  such 
bureaus  shall  be  divided  Into  divisions,  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  appropriate. 

"(2)  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  bureaus  of  the  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
Deputy  Commissioners,  and  divisions  of  such 
bureaus  shall  be  headed  by  Directors.  Deputy 
Oommtssloners.  subject  to  this  subsection, 
shaU  be  placed  in.  and  compensated  at  ths 
rate  specified  for,  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  as  set  forth  in  section  6S3a  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  and  Directors,  subject 
to  this  subsection,  shall  be  placed  In,  and 
compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for,  grade 
17  of  such  General  Schedule. 

"(A)  There  shall  be  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Education  established  in  such  places 
as  the  Commissioner,  after  oonsoltatlon  witli 
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the  Assistant  Secretary,  shall  determine. 
Such  regional  offices  shall  carry  out  such 
functions  as  are  specified   in  subparagraph 

(B). 

••(B)  The  reglottal  offices  shall  serve  as  cen- 
ters for  the  dbaemination  of  Information 
about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  In  the 
Bducatlon  Division  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  and  to  individuals  and  other 
groups  having  an  Interest  In  Federal  educa- 
tion activities. 

••(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  delegate 
to  any  employee  in  any  regional  office  any 
function  which  was  not  carried  out,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  effective  prior 
to  June  1.  1973,  by  employees  in  such  offices 
unless  the  delegation  of  such  function  to 
employees  In  regional  offices  Is  expressly 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year  a 
report  on  the  personnel  needs  amd  assign- 
ments of  the  Office.  Such  report  shall  include 
a  description  (A)  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
Office  Is  organized  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  are  assigned  to  the  various  functions  of 
that  agency  and  (B)  of  personnel  needs  of 
that  agency  In  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
Its  functions,  as  authorized  by  law". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  delegate  his  functions 
respecting  the  administration  of  programs 
administered  In  the  Office  of  Education  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Education. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
limitation  set  forth  In  section  403(d)  (2)  (C) 
of  such  Act  shall  have  effect  on  the  date  of 
such  enactment,  and  shall  be  retroactive  to 
June  1,  1973. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  431  OF  THE  GENERAI, 
EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT  RELATINO  TO 
RTTLES,  HECTTLATIONS.  AND  OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  GENERAL  APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  506.  Section  431(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  During  the  thirty-day  period  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  such  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  general  requirement  is  to  be 
effective,  the  Commissioner  shall  offer  any 
Interested  party  an  opportunity  to  make 
comment  upon,  and  take  exception  to,  such 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  general  require- 
ment and  shall  reconsider  any  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  or  general  requirement 
upon  which  comment  is  made  or  to  which 
exception  Is  taken. 

"(B)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  thirty-day  requirement  in  paragraph  (1) 
wUl  cause  undue  delay  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  regulation,  thereby  causing  extreme 
hardship  for  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  an 
applicable  program,  he  shall  notify  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate.  If 
both  such  committees  agree  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Commissioner,  the  Oommls- 
sloner  may  waive  such  requirement  with 
respect  to  such  regulation.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  400  OF  THE  GENERAL 
EDUCATION      PROVISIONS      ACT:       CONFORMING 

AND  cLARrrriNO  amendments;  uniform 
definitions;  limitations  on  authoriza- 
tions or  appropriations 


Sec.  507.  (a)(1)  Section  400  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

'■Sbc.  400.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'General  Education  Provisions  Act'. 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  shaU  apply  to  the  terms 
used  m  any  applicable  statute : 

"(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"■(2)  The  term  Assistant  Secretary'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  created  under  section  402. 

""(3)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  under  section  403. 

"'(4)  The  term  'Education  Division'  means 
the  Education  Division  established  under 
section  401. 

"(5)  The  term  'Office  of  Education'  means 
the   agency  established   under   section   403. 

"(6)  The  term  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation' means  the  agency  established  under 
section  405. 

"(7)  The  term  'National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics'  means  the  agency  estab- 
lished under  section  406. 

"(8)  The  term  "construction"  means  (A) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures  and  the  acquisition  and  Installa- 
tion of  necessary  equipment  therefor;  or  (B) 
acquisition  of  existing  structures;  or  (C)  re- 
modeling or  alteration  of  existing  structures; 
or  (D)  any  combination  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  activities  described  in  clauses  (A), 
(B),  and  (C). 

"(9)  The  term  'elementary  school'  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  ele- 
mentary education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

"'(10)  The  term  "equipment'  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  bulit-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particu- 
lar facility,  as  a  facUity  for  the  provision 
of  educational  service,  Including  such  Items 
as  instructional  equipment  and  necessary 
furniture;  printed,  published,  and  audlo- 
vJBUBl  Instructional  materials;  and  books, 
periodicals,  documents;  and  other  related 
materials. 

•(11)  The  term  "free  public  education 
means  education  which  is  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision,  direction, 
and  control,  and  without  tuition  charge, 
and  which  is  provided  as  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  education   in  the  applicable 

State.  ^     ^., 

"'(12)  The  term  'gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren' means  chUdren  who.  in  accordance  with 
objective  criteria  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner by  regulation,  have  outstanding  in- 
tellectual ability,  or  creative  talent,  tbe  de- 
velopment of  which  requires  special  educa- 
tional activities  or  servK^s  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  local  educational  agencies. 

"(13)  The  term  'handicapped'  when  ap- 
plied to  a  person  means  a  person  who  is 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  or  crippled;  and 
the  term  'handicapped  chUdren'  means 
chUdren  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearmg.  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  han- 
dicapped, seriously  eoKitlonally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  have  other  health  impairments, 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation and  services. 

"(14)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  In 
a  State  which — 

"(A)  admits,  as  regular  students,  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
(or  the  recognized  equivalent  thereof)  from 
a  secondary  school; 


""(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary  education; 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree; 

"(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution; and 

'"(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recoij- 
nized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
For  the  purposes  of  clause  (E).  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thorities as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"(15)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for 
free  public  education  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  in  a  school  district  or  other 
local  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  other  local 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State  as  are  rec- 
ognized In  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  the  provision  of  free  public  edu- 
cation in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"(16)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
means  an  educational  school,  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

"(17)  The  term  'parent'  Includes  a  legal 
guardian  of.  or  other  person  standing  In 
loco  parentis  with,  a  child. 

"(18)  The  term  school  or  department  of 
divinity'  means  an  Institution  or  depart- 
ment or  a  branch  of  an  institution,  the  edu- 
cational program  of  which  is  designed  or  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  students — 

"(A)  to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  reli- 
gious vocation  (or  to  provkle  continuing 
training  for  any  such  vocation ) ;  or 

"(B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

"(19)  The  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
scliool  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law.  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  Include  instruction  be- 
yond grade  12. 

"(20)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  se\eral 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  District  of 
Columtola. 

"(21)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  free  public  education 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or.  if 
there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  oflloe 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law. 

"(c)(1)  Except  where  otherwise  specified, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any 
program  for  which  an  administrative  head  of 
an  education  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
409)  has  administrative  responsibUlty,  as 
provided  by  law  or  by  delegation  of  authority, 
pursuant  to  law. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(i)   the  term  'applicable  program'  means 
any  program  to  which  this  title  is.  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (1)  applicable;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'applicable  statute'  means 
(I)  the  Act,  or  the  title,  part,  or  section  of 
sm.  Act.  as  the  case  may  be  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  an  applicable  program, 
(U)   this  title,  and   (HI)   any  other  statute 
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which,  under  its  terms,  expreaely  controls  the 
administration  of  an  applicable  program. 

"(B)  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1904  (A)  shall 
not  be  cooaklered.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  an  applicable  statute,  but  (B)  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  any  applicable  program. 

"(C)  No  Act  making  appropriations  to 
carry  out  an  applicable  program  shall  be 
considered  an  applicable  statute. 

"(D)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  applicability  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  unless  a  provision 
of  that  section  or  Act  is  inconsUtent  with 
this  Act. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  provision  In  this 
title  which  limits  the  applicability  of  other 
provisions  of  law  to  the  contrary  unless  such 
other  provision  of  law  Is  enacted  In  express 
and  specific  limitation  thereof,  the  form  of 
an  enactment  expressly  and  specifically  lim- 
iting any  such  provision  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: This 18  enacted  as  a  limitation 

on  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act';  the  first  blank  Is  to  be  filed  with 
the  section,  part,  title,  or  Act.  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  creates  the  limitation:  and 
the  second  blank  Is  to  be  filled  with  the 
section  number  on  which  the  limitation  is 
Imposed. 

"(d)  No  authority  vested  In  the  Assistant 
Secretary  or  In  any  agency  or  offlcer,  coun- 
cil, commission,  or  board  In  the  Education 
Division  shall  be  transferred  to  any  other 
agency  or  any  official  In  any  other  agency 
except  by  a  statute  which  expressly  limits 
the  elTect  of  this  section. 

•'(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (f),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  apprc^rlated  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Except  as  may  be  other- 
wise authorized  In  this  title,  there  shall  be 
no  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  activity 
authorized  by  this  title  except  from  appro- 
priations piirsuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  1 1.600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  »S,eOO,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $4,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and 
$5,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  shall  be  for  salaries  and  expenses  f<»' 
the  operation  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary; 

"(11)  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974,  $127,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1975, 
$166,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  $196,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  shall  be  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Education; 

"(HI)  not  to  exceed  $7,600,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  $16,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977.  shall  be  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion; and 

"(Iv)  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $14,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  aggregate  of  the  appro- 
priations to  the  agencies  In  the  Education 
Division  and  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  limitations  set  forth  for  that  fiscal  year 
In  subparagraph  (B) . 

"(B)(1)    Except  as  Is  provided  In  division 


(11),  the  appropriations  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies — 

"(I)  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976,  $8,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\ine  30.  1976.  and 
$9,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
SO,  1977;  and 

"(11)  except  as  Is  provided  in  division  (ill) , 
shall  not  exceed  such  amount  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  law  and  limited  by  this  divi- 
sion. 

"(11)  The  limitations  set  forth  in  division 
(i)  aball  not  apply — 

"(I)  to  uncontrollable  expenditures  under 
obligations  created  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  parts 
C  and  D  of  title  VII  of  such  Act,  and  the 
Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969; 

"(11)  to  any  other  expenditure  under  an 
obligation  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to.  or  In  accordance  with,  law  to  be 
an  uncontrollable  expenditure  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

"(ill)  For  the  purpose  of  section  414,  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  clause  (I)  of  division 
(1)  and  in  paragraph  (2)  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  be 
deemed  to  be  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions. 

"(3)  (A)  The  sums  appropriated  to  which 
paragraph  (I)  applies  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1978.  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  the  limitation  shall  be  $2,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $3,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $3,600,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977.  and  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  title  VI  of  such  Act,  the 
limitation  shaU  be  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $760,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978;  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  appropriation  for  such  title  VI  be  leas 
than  the  aggregate  of — 

"(I)  the  amounts  to  which  each  State  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974;  or 

"(n)  the  amounts  to  which  each  State  is 
entitled  imder  section  002(a)  (1)  and  section 
602(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966: 

whichever  Is  greater,  when  determined  with 
respect  to  oach  State. 

"(lU)  In  the  case  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  the  limitation  shaU  be  $760,- 
000.000  for  the  fl$cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $800,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jiuie  30, 1978. 

"(B)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  entitlements 
created  under  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  exceeds  the 
appropriation  for  such  title  VI  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  each  of  the 
entitlements  created  thereunder  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably  until  such  aggregate  does  not 
exceed  such  appropriation,  except  that  the 
amount  to  which  the  entitlement  of  any 
State  for  any  such  fiaeal  year  la  reduced — 

"(11  wtth  respect  to  entitlements  created 
under  section  602(a),  shall  not  be  less  tlian 
$1,000,000; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  entitlements  created 
under  section  602(b) ,  shall  not  be  less  than — 

"(I)  $1,000,000,  or 

"(II)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  State  la  entitled  under  section 


602(a)  (after  any  reductlotis  necessitated  by 
operation  of  this  paragraph) , 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  enUtlementa  created 
xmder  both  sections  60a(a)  and  floa(b)  shall 
not  be  leas  than  the  minimum  amount  for 
which  provision  la  made  for  such  State  in 
clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A).". 

(2)  The  limitation  set  forth  in  clause  (ill) 
of  section  400(f)  (2)  (A)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provlalons  Act  shall  not  apply  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  entitlements  creatad  under  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  which  are  Increased 
by  reason  of  section  203(b)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  increases. 

(3)  Section  606(c)(1)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1066,  as 
added  by  section  402(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  la 
amended  in  clause  (A)  thereof  by  striking 
out  "section  002(a),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  602(a),  but 
shall  not  be  leas  than  the  nolnlmum  amounts 
for  which  provision  is  made  with  respect  to 
such  State  in  section  400(f)(2)(B)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act". 

(4)  Section  406 (g)  of  the  Act  as  added  by 
section  501  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  400(e)  (2)  or  paragraph 
<l)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  and  after  the  tenth  day  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

BUKEAU    or   LIBRARIES    AND   LEABNING    RrSOURCES 

Sec.  608.  (a)  There  Is  established,  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau"),  through 
which  the  Commissioner  administers  all 
programs  In  the  Office  of  Education  related 
to  assistance  for,  and  encottragement  of, 
libraries  and  Information  centers  and  educs- 
tlon  technology. 

(b)  (1)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missioner shall  delegate  his  delegable  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  programs  admin- 
istered through  the  Bureau,  and  who  shall 
be  placed  in,  and  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  grade  17  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  position  created 
In  paragraph  (1),  there  shall  be  two  posi- 
tions in  the  Bureau  which  shall  be  placed 
In,  and  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for.  grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule. 

(3)  The  positions  created  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  placed  In  such  grades 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5106 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
without  prejudice  against  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation with  respect  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions, subject  to  such  section  5108  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Education. 

(4)  The  number  of  positions  placed  In 
grades  15  and  below  of  such  General  Sched- 
ule assigned  to  the  Bureau  and  solely  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  person 
holding  the  position  created  by  paragraph 
(1)   shall  not  be  less  than  sixty. 

AUDITS  AND  KECOROKEEPINO 

Sec.  609.  (a)  Section  434(a)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  434.  (a)(1)  Each  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  applicable  program 
through  any  grant,  subgrant,  contract,  sub- 
contract, loan,  or  other  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  (other  than  by  formal  advertising) 
shall  keeo  such  records  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
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at  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  funds  are  given  <a  used,  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
guch  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fecUve  audit. 

"(S)  The  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
(XanptroUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  project  or  undertak- 
ing to  which  reference  Is  made  in  paragraph 
(1),  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  doctiments, 
papers,  and  records  of  such  recipients  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, may  be  related,  or  pertinent  to,  the 
grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcontracts, 
loans,  or  other  arrangements  to  which  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  paragraph  (1) ." 

AMENDMENTS  aELATINC   TO   AHVISORT    COXTttClLa 

SEC.  610.  (a)  (1)  Section  447(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "each  statutory  advisory 
council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
advisory  council  which  is  subject  to  the 
operation  of  this  part" 

(b)  Section  446  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  No  employee  of  an  advisory  councU, 
appointed  and  compensated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  that  which  such  employee  would 
receive  if  such  employee  were  appointed  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  appointments 
to,  and  compensation  with  respect  to,  the 
competitive  service,  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  executive  directors  of  Presidential  ad  - 
Tlsory  councils  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for  employees  placed  in  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6332  of  such  title  6; 

"(2)  executive  directors  of  all  other  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  employees  in  grade 
16  of  such  General  Schedule;  and 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  regtilatlons  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  other 
employees  of  advisory  councils  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  such  rates  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  advisory  councils  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes. ". 

(2)  Such  section  445  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner"  where  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary." 

(3)  No  provision  of  any  law  establishing, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of,  or  con- 
trolling the  operation  of,  an  advlsoiy  council 
which  Is  not  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  part  D  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  shall  apply  to  any  adviaory  cc\in- 
cll  to  which  such  part  D  applias. 

AVAIUkBILXrr      AND      AFPORTIONMZMTS      OF 
APPBOPBIATION8 

Sk.  611.  (a)  Section  413(b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  602  of  this  Act.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1978". 

(b)  Section  413  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  CcHnmissloner  shall,  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  enactment  of 
any  law  making  an  appn^riatlon  for  any 
applicable  program,  submit,  in  accordance 
with  section  3679(d)  (2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  such  Infcamation  as  Is  required 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  3679(d)(2),  Including  a  spendmg 
plan  which  apportions  such  appropriation  as 
provided  therein.  If  after  the  period  allowed 
for  action  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the  fourth 


sentence  of  such  section  3679(d)(2),  the 
Commissioner  has  not  received  notice  of  the 
apportionment  required  under  such  fourth 
sentence,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
such  appropriation  apportioned  In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  such  spending  plan  and 
proceed  to  obligate  such  appropriation  as  so 
apportioned.  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  copies  of  the  spending  plan  In  effect 
with  respect  to  such  law. 

"(d)  If  any  fvmds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  any  applicable  program  are  not  obli- 
gated pursuant  to  a  spending  plan  submitted 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  and  become 
available  for  obligation  after  the  institution 
of  a  Judicial  proceeding  seeking  the  release 
of  such  fimds,  then  such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  untu  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the 
termination  of  such  Judicial  proceeding." 

SCHEDULE   FOB   PROMULGATION   OF  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  512.  (a)  Section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  any  Act  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  applicable  program,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  submit  to  the  Oonunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  schedule  in 
accordance  vrtth  which  the  Commissioner  has 
planned  to  promulgate  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  implementing  such  Act.  Such 
schedule  shaU  provide  that  all  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines  shall  be  promul- 
gated within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  schedule  to 
such  committees.  Except  as  is  provided  tn 
the  following  sentence,  all  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  such  schedule.  If  the 
Commissioner  finds  that,  due  to  circum- 
stances unforseen  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  any  such  schedule,  he  cannot 
comply  with  a  schedule  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  he  shall  notify  such  com- 
mittees of  such  finding  and  submit  a  new 
schedule.  If  both  such  committees  notify 
the  Commissioner  of  their  approval  of  such 
new  schedule,  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  shall  be  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  such  new  schedule.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
PART  B — Amendments  to  the  Higrxs  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1988 
communitt  servicx  and  continuino  educa- 
tion amendments 

Sec  621.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "health"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "labor  management  relations". 

(b)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  "Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  continue  to  exist  through 
June  1976.". 

DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS  AMXNDMKNT 

See.  622.  Section  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
waive  three  years  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  in  thn 
case  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  by  Institutions  located  In  or  near  com- 


munities with  large  numbers  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines such  action  will  Increase  higher  edu- 
cation for  Spanish-speaking  people.". 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  523.  (a)(1)  (Clause  (B)  of  section 
417B(b)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the 
word  "who"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  (11)  by  reason  of  limited 
English -speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of  bi- 
lingual educational  teaching,  guidance,  and 
counseling  In  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
a  post-secondary  education". 

(2)  Section  417B  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  FHinds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  training  piersons  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices described  in  clause  (3)  (11)  of  such  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

VETERANS    COST    OF    INSTBUCTION    PAYMENTS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  524.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
420(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Duirlng  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  each  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  payment  under,  and  In  accordance  with, 
this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  if — 

"(A)  the  number  of  persons  who  are  veter- 
ans receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or 
veterans  receiving  educational  assistance  un- 
der chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  who  are  In 
attendance  as  undergraduate  students  at 
such  Institution  during  any  academic  year, 
equals  at  least — 

"(I)  110  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such 
recipients  who  were  In  attendance  at  such 
Institution  during  the  preceding  academic 
year,  or 

"(II)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  numl)er  of 
undergraduate  students  In  attendance  at 
such  Institution  during  such  academic  year: 
and 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  persons  Is  at  least 
25". 

(2)  Section  420(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d) "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  payments 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education,  or  any 
branch  thereof  which  is  located  in  a  com- 
munity which  is  different  from  that  In  which 
the  parent  institution  thereof  is  located.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  $135,000.  In  making 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  the 
appropriation  for  making  such  payments, 
from  funds  which  become  available  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  limitation  on  payments  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  In  such  a  manner 
as  will  result  in  the  receipt  by  each  institu- 
tion which  Is  eligible  for  a  payment  under 
this  section  of  first  $9,000  (or  the  amount  of 
its  entitlement  for  that  fiscal  year,  which- 
ever is  less)  and  then  additional  amounts  up 
to  the  limitation  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

(3)  Section  430(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  the 
word  "except"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "No  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  paid  to  any  institution  under 
subsection  (d)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
to  implement  the  requirement  of  clause  (B) 
(1)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c).  and. 
to  the  extent  that  such  funds  remain  after 
implementing  such  requirement,  funds  lim- 
ited by  such  75  per  centum  requirement  shall 
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b«  used  tor  implementing  the  requirements 
of  cUiUBes  (B)  (U),  (111),  and  (Iv)  of  such 
paragraph  (1),". 

TKACUKaS  CORPS  AMKNOMBNTB 

Sec.  625.  (a)(1)  Section  611  of  the  Higher 
Kducatlon  Act  of  1966  la  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "teacher  prepara- 
tion" In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
the  following:  "and  to  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  Improve  programs  of  training  and 
retraining  for  educational  personnel"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3) : 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  word  "and"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  supporting  demonstration  projects 
for  retraining  experienced  educational  per- 
sonnel serving  In  local  educational  agen- 
cies.". 

(2)  Section  513(a)  of  such  .  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  oy  striking  out  the  word  "two"  the 
first  time  It  appears  In  paragrt^h  (1)  of 
such  section  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five"; 

(B)  by   Inserting  in   paragraph    (1)    after 
"experienced    teachers "    a    comma    and    the 
foUowlng:  "supportive  and  auxUlary  person- 
nel   Including   non -professional   personnel"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  the  word 
"primarily"  before  "In  areas"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "teaching  teams,  each 
of  which  shall  consist  of  an  experienced 
teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- in  terns 
who,  In  addition  to  teaching  duties,  shall  be 
afforded  time  by  the  local  educational  agency 
for  a  teacher-Intern  training  program  car- 
ried out  under  the  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Teacher  Corps  programs  each 
of  which  shall  Include  teacher-Intern  teams 
led  by  experienced  teachers  and  may  Include 
other  school  personnel  Including  non-profes- 
sional personnel,  who  shall  be  afforded  time 
by  the  local  educational  agency  for  a  train- 
ing program  carried  out"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (7)  the 
words  "clause  (1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   ihe   following:    "this  subpart". 

(3)  Section  513(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  .-itnklng  out  "for  teacher-Interns  while 
teaching"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  therwof  "for 
Teacher  Corps  members  while  serving" 

(4)  Section  613(c)  at  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"5  per  centum"; 

(B)  by   Inserting   In    paragraph    (2)    "the 
Virgin  Islands  and"  the  following:   "Guam 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trxiat  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands". 

(5)  Section  613  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
expend  a  sum  not  In  excess  of  10  pep  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  611(b)  of  thU  subpart 
In  any  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
the  Teacher  Corps  program,  monitoring,  and 
evaluating  Teacher  Corps  projects,  dissemi- 
nating Information  relating  to  Teacher 
Corps  projects,  and  furnishing  technical  as- 
sistance to  Teacher  Corps  project*.  Such 
purposes  may  be  carried  out  directly  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Teacher  Corps,  or  through  con- 
tracts OP  oth«r  arrangement*  with  qualified 
persona  or  organizations. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commlasloner  shall  develop  and 
promulgate  specific  funding  criteria  baaed 
on  the  provisions  of  this  subpart  to  aaalst 
potential  granteea  and  contractopB  In  devel- 
oping propoaala  for  Teacher  Corpe  projects. 


and  to  assist  the  Commissioner  In  selecting 
propoaals  to  be  supported  imder  this  sub- 
part.". 

(6)  Section  614(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(3)  Teacher-Interns,  experienced  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel Including  non-professional  personnel 
ahaU  be  compensated  at  such  rates  aa  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federaUy  supported  programs  or 
local  projects.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1. 
1974. 

COMMUMTPT     COIXKOS     AND     OCCTTPATIONAt 
EDtTCATION    AMXMOMENT 

Sac.  626.  Section  1001(a)(1)  la  amended 
by  stplklng  out  "1974"  and  Inseptlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1975". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  after  September  1.  1973. 
Past  C — Othzs  Mtsceixanzous  Pkovisions 

AICENDMXNTS  TO  THE  i.trbabt  SKRVICXS  AND 
CONSTBUCTION  ACT  AND  THX  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ACT  or  1963  RSLATINC  TO  BUONGUAI, 
XDT7CATXON      AND      VOCATIONAL      TRAININO 

See.  531.  (a)  (1)  SecUon  102  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
pedealgnatlng  subsection  (c).  and  aU  pefer- 
ences  thereto,  as  subsection  (d).  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated M0,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  197a,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  122(a)  (4) 
(C).  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  availability  for  such 
purpose  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a).". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  sertlon  104(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
comma    at    the    end    thereof   the   following: 

'and  of  persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  (as  defined  In  section  703(a)  of  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965)". 

(3)  Clause  (A)(vll)  of  section  104(b)(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(Including  students  who  are  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty  (as  de- 
fined In  section  703 (a>  of  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
or  1965))". 

(4)  Section  130  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(14)  The  term  vocational  training'  means 
training  or  retraining  which  is  conducted  as 
part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare  In- 
dividuals for  gainful  employment  as  semi- 
skilled or  sklUed  workers  or  technicians  or 
subprofesslonals  In  recognized  occupations 
and  In  new  and  emerging  occupations,  but 
excluding  any  program  to  prepare  Individuals 
fop  employment  In  occupations  which  the 
Commissioner  determines,  and  specifies  by 
regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  pro- 
fessional which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  such  term  Includes  guidance 
and  counseling  (either  Individually  <w 
through  group  Instruction)  In  connection 
with  such  training  or  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  occupational  choices;  Instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  to 
which  the  students  are  In  training  or  in- 
struction necessary  for  students  to  benefit 
from  such  training;  the  training  of  persona 
engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become.  Instruc- 
tors In  a  vocational  training  program:  travel 
of  studenu  and  vocational  training  per- 
sonnel whUo  engaged  In  a  training  program: 
and  the  acquUltlon.  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair   of    Instructional    suppUes.    aids,    and 
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equipment,  but  such  term  does  not  Include 
the  conatructlon,  acquisition,  or  initial 
equipment  of  buUdlngs  or  the  acquislUon  nr 
rental  of  land.  " 

"(16)  The  term  'postsecondary  educational 
Institution'  means  an  Institution  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide  postsecondary  education 
within  a  State  for  persons  sixteen  yoAra  of 
age  or  older,  who  have  graduated  from  or  ittt 
elementary  or  secondary  school.". 

(6)  (A)  Clause  (4)  of  section  122(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(C)  vocational  education  for  students  of 
imlted  English-speaking  ability  (as  defined 
in  section  703(a)  of  title  VII  of  the  Elemen; 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19«6) 
carried  out  In  coordination  with  biiirunial 
education  programs  under  such  title  vnknd 
blllngrual  adult  education  programs  undw 
section  306(a)  (11)    of  the  Adult  Educatl<m 

(b)  Section  122(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after 
"(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  At  least  6  per  centum  of  the  aUot- 
ment  of  funds  appropriated  under  section 
102(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1974.  to  each  State  which  the  Obm- 
missloner  finds  has  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  persons  of  limited  English -8peakln« 
ability  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (4)  (C)  of  subsection 
(a) .  . 

(6)  Section  123(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (17)  and  (18) 
thereof,  and  all  references  thereto,  as  clauses 
(18)  and  (19),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  clause  (16)   thereof  the  following  new 

"(17)  provides  that  granta  made  from 
sums  appropriated  under  section  103(c)  shall 
be  allocated  within  the  State  among  local 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  (as  defined  In  section  703(a) 
of  title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Education  Act  of  1965 ) ; ". 

(7)  Section  191  of  such  Act.  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  Is  redesignated  as  section  189 

(8)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Pabt  J— Bilinguai.  Vocational  Tiaininc 

"Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 

"STATTMKNT    OF    riNDINCB 

"Sk:.  191.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involves  mlUions  of  citi- 
zens, both  children  aud  adults,  whose  efforu 
to  profit  from  vocational  training  Is  severely 
restricted  by  their  limited  English-speaking 
ability  because  they  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English:  that  such  persons  are  therefore  un- 
able to  help  to  fllll  the  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  In  vital  occu- 
pational categories;  and  that  such  persons 
are  unable  to  make  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  economy  and  must.  In 
fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of  unemployment 
or  imderemployment.  The  Congress  further 
finds  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  In- 
structors possessing  both  the  Job  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  dual  language  capablUtlee 
required  for  adequate  vocational  Instructton 
of  such  language-handicapped  persons,  and  a 
corresponding  shortage  of  Instructional  ma- 
terials and  of  Instructional  methods  and 
techniques  8i.ltable  for  such  Instruction. 

"GKNKRAL    BKSPONSIBILTnZS    OF    THS    COM- 
MISSIONZR 

"8«c.  192.  (a)  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  together  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States: 
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"(2)  evaluate  the  impact  of  snch  bUlngual 
vocational  training  on  the  shortages  of  weU- 
tralned  personnel,  the  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  persons  with  limited 
English-speaking  abUlty,  and  the  abUlty  of 
such  persons  to  contribute  fully  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(3)  report  their  findings  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congrees. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
■dminlstratlon  of  this  part.  Regulations  and 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  subpart  2  of  this  part  shall  be 
consistent  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  801 
(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  and  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  tssuance. 

"AUTBOBIZATION    OF    APFBOFUATTONS 


"Sic.  193.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pn^ated  (40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30,  1975;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1977,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subparts  2,  3. 
•nd  4,  of  this  part,  except  that  65  per  centum 
of  such  amounU  shaU  be  avaUable  only  tar 
grants  and  oontracta  under  subpart  2  of  this 
part,  25  per  centum  shaU  be  avaUahle  only 
fca*  grants  and  contracts  under  subpart  3  of 
this  part,  and  10  per  centum  shaU  be  avail- 
able only  for  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
part 4  of  this  part. 

"Subpart  2— BUlngual   Vocational  Training 
Programs 

"ATTTHOaOATION    OF    OKAMTa 

"Sk.  194.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avaU- 
abls  for  grante  tinder  this  part  pursuant  to 
■action  193.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  i»ivate  nonprofit  vocational 
training  Insrtltutlona,  and  to  other  nonprt^t 
ofganlzatlons  especiaUy  created  to  serve  a 
group  whose  language  as  normally  used  la 
otter  than  English  In  supplying  training  in 
recognized  occupations  and  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupations,  and  to  enter  Into  contracta 
with  private  for-profit  agencies  and  orga- 
nisations, to  assist  them  in  conducting  bi- 
lingual vocational  training  programs  for 
persons  of  all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the 
United  States  which  are  designed  to  insure 
that  vocational  training  programs  are  avail- 
•bJe  to  all  Individuals  who  desire  and  need 
such  bilingual  vocational  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  part  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  total 
•urns  expanded  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  f<Hth  In  that  application. 

"XJSX  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  196.  Oranta  and  oontracta  under  this 
part  may  be  used,  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  imder  section  199B,  for — 

"(1)  bUlngual  vocational  tpalnlng  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left 
elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who  are 
svallahj^  for  training  by  a  postsecondary 
•ducatlonal  institution; 

"(2)  bilingual  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need 
trahiing  or  retraining  to  achieve  year-round 
smployment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower 
J>sed8,  expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  ad- 
vance in  employment;  and 

"(8)  training  aUowances  for  participants  in 
BUlngual  vocational  training  programs  sub- 
Jsct  to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations 
«  are  set  forth  In  section  111  of  the  Com- 
pnhenslve  Employment  and  Tralnlns  Act  of 
18T3. 

"Subpart   3 — Instructor   Training   Programs 

"AUTBOUZATION    OF   GRANTS 

"8sc.  196.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avaU- 
wle  for  grants  and  oonrtcata  imder  this  part 


pursuant  to  section  193,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into 
contracta  with  States,  or  educational  In- 
stitutions, either  public  or  private,  to  assist 
them  In  conducting  training  for  Instructors 
of  bilingual  vocational  training  programs, 
and  whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that  It  wUl  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  granta  to,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with.  States  or  educa- 
tional Institutions,  either  public  or  private,  to 
assist  them  in  conducting  training  for  In- 
structors In  bUlngual  vocational  training 
programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  purposes 
set  forth  In  that  application. 

"USE   OF   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

"Sec.  197.  Oranta  and  contracta  under  this 
subpart  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  199B,  for— 

"  ( 1 )  providing  preservlce  training  designed 
to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bUlngual 
vocational  training  or  vocational  education 
programs  as  instructors,  aides,  or  other  an- 
cUlary  personnel  such  as  counselors,  and  In- 
service  and  development  programs  designed 
to  enable  such  personnel  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove their  qualifications  whUe  participat- 
ing in  such  programs;  and 

"(2)  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  for  persons 
engaged  In  such  preservlce  or  Inservlce  train- 
ing. 

"Subpart   4 — Development   of   Instructional 
Materials.  Methods,  and  Techniques 

"AT7THORIZATION    OF   GRANTS 

"Sec.  198.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  made  avaU- 
able for  granta  and  contracta  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  193.  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  grante  and  enter  Into 
contracta  with  States,  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions,  and  to  other  ap- 
propriate non-profit  organizations,  and  to 
enter  Into  contracta  with  private  for-profit 
individuals  and  organizations,  to  assist  them 
In  developing  instructional  material, 
methods,  or  techniques  for  bUlngual  voca- 
tional training. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
sums  expended  by  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  that  application. 

"use  or  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  199.  Oranta  and  contracta  under  this 
part  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section  199B,  for — 

"  ( 1 )  research  In  bllngual  vocational  train- 
ing; 

"(2)  training  programs  designed  to  fami- 
liarize State  agencies  and  training  Institu- 
tions with  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projecta  In  bilingual 
vocational  training; 

"(3)  experimental,  development,  and  pUot 
programs  and  projecta  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  research  findings;  and 

"(4)  other  demonstration  and  dissemina- 
tion projecta. 

"Subpart  6 — Applications  for  Assistance 
"applications 

"Sec.  199A.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
upon  appUcaUon  to  the  Secretary,  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  part  la 
sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2,  set  forth  a  program  fOp  oany- 
Ing  out  the  purposes  described  In  seeUon 
195, 


"(B)  in  the  case  of  assistance  imder  sub- 
part 3,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrjlng 
out  the  purposes  described  In  section  197, 
and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4,  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  described  In  section  199; 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under 
subpart  2,  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 3—^ 

"(A)  describe  the  capabilities  of  the  ap- 
plicant Institution,  including  a  listing  of 
the  vocational  training  or  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  offered  by  that  institution,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  accredltaticHi  by  re- 
gional or  national  associations,  if  any,  and 
approval  by  apprc^rlate  State  agencies  of 
the  courses  offered, 

"(B)  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
principal  staff  who  wlU  be  responsible  for 
the  training  program,  and 

"(C)  contain  a  statement  of  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  en- 
roUed  in  the  training  program,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  selection  process  for  such  per- 
sons, and  the  amounta  of  the  fellowships  or 
tralneeshlps.  If  any,  to  be  granted  to  persona 
so  enrolled;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  sub- 
part 4,  set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
staff  who  wUl  be  responsible  for  the  program 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  subpart  2  directly  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  postsecondary  educational 
Institution  or  a  private  vocational  training 
Institution  or  any  other  eUgible  agency  or 
organization  unless  that  agency,  Institution, 
or  organization  has  submitted  the  appUca- 
tlon  to  the  State  board  estabUshed  under 
part  B  of  this  title,  or  In  the  caae  of  a  State 
that  does  not  have  such  a  board,  the  slmUar 
State  agency,  for  comment  and  Includes  the 
comment  of  that  board  or  agency  with  the 
application. 

"application  approval  by  the 
commissioner 
"Sec.    199B.    (a)    The   Commissioner   may 
approve  an  application  for  assistance  \mder 
this  part  only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meeta  the  require- 
mente  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
previous  section; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  2  to  an 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  other 
than  the  State  board  established  under  part 
B  of  this  title,  the  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion (b)   of  the  previous  section  is  met; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  3 

"(A)  the  Commissioner  determmes  that 
bUlngual  vocational  training  or  vocational 
education  programs  requiring  the  services  of 
the  persons  to  be  trained  have  been  or  wlU 
be  actually  conducted  In  any  State  being 
served  and  that  enroUees  wUl  be  selected 
from  or  for  such  programs; 

"(B)  the  Oommissloner  determines  that 
the  applicant  institution  actuaUy  has  an 
ongoing  vocational  training  program  In  the 
field  for  which  persons  are  being  trained; 
and  that  the  applicant  Institution  can  pro- 
vide tnatruct«^  with  adequate  language 
capabUltles  In  the  language  other  than 
English  to  be  used  In  the  bUlngual  vocational 
training  program  for  which  the  persons  are 
being  trained;  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  subpart  3  or  sub- 
part 3.  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  program  Is  consistent  with  criteria 
establl^ed  by  him.  where  feasible,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  board  established 
under  part  B  of  this  title,  for  achieving 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
the  appropriate  subpart  within  that  State. 
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"(b)  An  amendment  to  an  application 
•hall,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application.". 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  section  6(b)  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following; 
"and  to  programs  and  projects  which  serve 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  peraonB 
of  r.mlted  English-speaking  ability  (as 
defined  In  section  703(a)  of  tlUe  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1974. 

AMENVMKNTS    TO    THS    EMKaOKNCT    SCHOOL    AIO 
ACT 

Sbc  ((32.  (a)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (title  VII  of  Public 
Law  93-318)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1978". 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  the  authorization  level  for 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  414  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  be  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Emer- 
g«ncy  Schocd  Aid  Act  for  the  nacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976. 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  704(b)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  llau 
thereof  "4  per  oentum". 

(B)  Section  704(b)(3)  of  audi  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "13  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "IS  per  centum". 

(C)  Section  705(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "8  per  oentum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10  per  oentxim". 

(D)  Section  713  at  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  per  oentum"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  70e(b)  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"706(a)  "  both  times  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "700"  In  each  Instance. 

(d)  Section  700(a)(3)  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Is  repealed. 

AMKMnlfKirrS    RTLATOta   TO    uroiAK 
KDlrCATIOMr 

Sic.  533.  (a)  Section  810(f)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) ,  (c) .  or 
(d)  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  an  appli- 
cation, to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  eligible  children  In  the  area  to  be 
served  who  are  enrolled  or  employed  In  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  whose  needs  are  of  the  type  which 
the  pro«?ram  Is  Intended  to  meet,  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  such  children 
on  an  equitable  basis.". 

(b)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty  first 
Congress).  U  amended  by  striking  out  "6 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  per  oentum". 

(c)  Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education* Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections : 

"srrCIAl.       KDTTCATIOIfAI.       TKAnriHO       PKOCSAMS 

pos  TZACims  or  nroiAK  ctaurnxn 
"Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Commlsaloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  and  antsr  Into 
contracts  with  Institutions  at  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  preparing  indi- 
viduals for  teaching  or  admlnlstsrlng  special 


programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children 
and  to  provide  In-servlce  training  for  per- 
sons teaching  In  such  programs.  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award 
fsllowshlpa  and  tralneeshlps  to  individuals 
and  to  make  grants  to  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  cost  of  education  allowances.  In  award- 
ing fellowships  and  tralneeahlpe  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  Indians. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  tralneeshlps  and  fellow- 
ships, the  Oommlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
grant  stipends  to,  and  allovrancea  for  de- 
pendents of.  persons  receiving  tralneeahlfM 
and  fellowships. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
92.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"ySLLOWSHIFS   worn   QfDXAM    STUDKNTS 

"Sbc.  433.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  award  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  fellowships  to  be  used  for  study  In 
graduate  and  professional  programs  at  In- 
stltutloDs  of  higher  learning.  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  to  Indian  students  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  of  not  leas  than  three,  nor  more  than 
four,  academic  years  leading  toward  a  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  degree  in  engineering, 
medicine,  law,  business,  forestry  and  related 
fields.  In  addition  to  the  fellowships  au- 
thorized to  be  awarded  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorised to  award  a  nounber  of  fellowships 
equal  to  the  niimber  previously  awarded 
during  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period 
during  which  they  were  awarded,  except  that 
each  fellowship  so  awarded  shall  be  only 
for  a  period  of  study  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  of  time  for  which 
the  feUowshlp  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  per- 
sons awarded  fellowships  under  this  sub- 
section such  stipends  ( Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  of  such  persons  and 
thetr  dependents)  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
con.slstent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  at  which  the 
holder  of  a  fellowship  under  this  subsection 
Is  pursuing  a  course  of  study.  In  lieu  of 
tuition  charged  such  holder,  such  amounts 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  to  cover 
the  cost  of  education  for  the  holder  of  such 
a  fellowship.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1974. 

ASSISTANCS  TO  STATES   FOB   VTATK  EQUALIZATION 
FUINS 

Sbc.  ftS4.  (a)(1)  Ady  State  desiring  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  In  that 
State  to  assist  such  agencies  In  the  provlslcn 
of  free  public  education  may,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor,  be  reimbursed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  plan  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Each  plan  derel- 
opsd  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  not  later  than 
July  1,  1977.  and  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  be  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(8).  Such  plan  shall  be  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  State  aid  for  free  public 
edv  cation — ' 

(A)  which  Is  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  required  by  the  fourteenth 
artlels  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

(B)  wtalch  takes  into  consideration  the  ex- 


tent to  which  local  educational  agencies 
serve  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  and  heavily 
urbSkhlzed  areas;  and 

(C)  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
achieve  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children  In  attendance  at  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the 
State. 

( 2 )  The  Commissioner  shall  develop  guide- 
lines defining  the  principles  set  forth  in 
clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
Not  later  than  April  1,  1975,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  such  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  subnalt  such  guidelines 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  During  the  sixty -day  period  following 
such  publication,  the  Commlsaloner  shall 
provide  Interested  parties  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  guldellnea. 
Not  later  than  July  I,  1976,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  (A)  republish  such  guidelines 
In  the  Pederal  Register,  together  with  any 
amendments  thereto  as  may  be  merited  and 
(B)  publish  In  ^e  Federal  Register  s 
summary  of  the  views  and  recommendationa 
presented  by  Interested  parties  under  th« 
preceding  sentence,  together  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Commissioner  respecting  such 
views  and  recommendatlocis. 

(4)  (A)  The  guidelines  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3),  together  with 
any  amendments,  shall,  not  later  than  July 
1,  1976,  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopts,  prior  to 
December  1,  1975.  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  such  guidelines,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
within  fifteen  dajrs  after  the  adoption  of 
such  resolution,  publish  new  guldellnsa. 
Such  new  guidelines  shall  take  Into  coo- 
slderatlon  such  views  and  p>ollclea  as  may 
be  made  In.  connection  with  such  resolutloo 
and  shall  beconte  effective  on  December  1, 
1976. 

(B>  A  resolution  of  disapproval  under  thli 
paragraph  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  reaoln- 
tlon  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  ol 
Rapresenta tires  or  such  resolution  may  bs 
In  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses.  If  such  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
is  In  ths  form  of  a  concurrent  resoluUoB, 
the  new  guidelines  published  In  accordano* 
with  the  second  sentence  of  subparagrs|)ti 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  consistent 
with  such  policies  as  may  be  established  b; 
such  concurrent  resolution. 

(C)  If  each  of  the  Houses  adopts  a  sepa- 
rate rasolutloa  with  respect  to  guldelinst 
submitted  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
for  any  year  and  In  connection  therewith 
makes  policy  statements  which  differ  sub- 
stantially, then  such  differences  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses.  Any  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adopted  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  Airy  State  developing  a  plan  pxirsunt 
to  this  section  may  reject  any  guidelines  de- 
veloped and  published  under  subaectton  (s) 
of  this  section  If  such  State,  as  a  provisioo 
of  Its  plan,  states  the  reasons  for  each  such 
rejection. 

(c)(1)  Bach  State  that  develops  a  plsn 
under  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  ths 
State  in  the  development  of  such  a  plsn 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  the  population  of 
that  State  to  the  population  of  all  Ststat 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
8100,000  and  no  State  shall  receive  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  tlis 
term  "State"  means  the  filty  States. 

STUDY    or   ATHUCnC    INJURIES 

Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Eda- 
cation,  and  WeUars  (bsrelnaner  refwrad  to 
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u  the  "Secretary')  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  the  number  of  athletic  Injuries  to. 
and  deaths  of,  male  and  female  students  oc- 
curring In  athletic  competition  between 
schools,  in  any  practice  session  for  such 
competition,  and  in  any  other  school -related 
athletic  activities  for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod beginning  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  number  of  athletic  Injuries  and 
deaths  occurring  (for  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod imder  clause  ( 1 ) )  at  each  school  with 
an  athletic  trainer  cr  other  medical  or  health 
professional  personnel  trained  to  prevent  or 
treat  such  Injuries  and  at  each  school  with- 
out such  personnel. 

(b)  Within  fifty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
request  each  school  to  maintain  appropriate 
recMds  to  enable  it  to  compile  Information 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  request  such 
school  to  submit  such  information  to  the 
Secretary  Immediately  after  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a),  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In 
luch  report,  all  Information  required  under 
each  paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
stated  separately  for  the  two  groups  of 
schools  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c) ,  except  that  the  Information  shall 
also  be  stated  separately  (and  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  group  under  clause  (2) )  for 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which  pro- 
vide either  of  the  two-year  programs  de- 
scribed In  section  801(E)(3)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196Bk 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school"  means  (1)  any  secondary 
school  or  (2)  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  defined  In  section  801  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $76,0(X}  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

TTITjE  VI — EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

SHORT  TTTTiE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments 
of  1973". 

BUREACT   FOB   THE    EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING    OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  603."  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Bureau  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Oommlssloner  of  Education  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  In  the  competi- 
tive service  and  who  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Commlasioner,  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  specified  for.  and  placed  in,  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
&332  of  tiUe  5,  United  Statae  Code. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  Deputy  Com- 
mlsBloner,  there.shall  be  placed  in  such  Bu- 
reau five  positions  for  persons  to  assist  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  carrying  out  his 
duties,  and  such  positions  shall  be  placed  in 
grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  s«t  forth 
In  section  6333  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code." 

<h)  (1)  The  positions  created  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  603  of  the  Education  of  the 
HandlcaiHied  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate grades  under  section  6106  of  title  6. 
tTnlted  States  Code,  and  such  positions  shall 
be  In  addition   to,  and   without  prejudice 


against,  the  number  of  positions  otherwise 
placed  In  the  Office  of  Education  under  such 
section  6108  or  under  other  law. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

ADVISORT  COMICTTEE 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
continue  to  exist  until  July  1,  1978.". 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  aK>ro- 
prlated  for  the  purposes  of  Uils  section 
•100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

omnts  to  the  states 
Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  81 1(a)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"in  order  to  provide  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  handlcap]>ed  children". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handlc^ped  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authcHized  to  be 
appropriated  •65.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  880.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  tlOO.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
•110.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  •120,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1978.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  l,  1973. 

additional  state  plan  rzquirxmznt 
Sec.  606.  (a)(1)   Section  812(a)(2)  of  the 
Education     at     the     Handicapped     Act     is 
amended  by  striking  out  "«aoo.OOO"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "»300,000". 

(2)  Section  612(a)  of  such  Ac*  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Effective  after  June  30,  1973.  no  State 
shall.  In  any  fiscal  year,  be  requh^ed  to  ex- 
pend amounts  allotted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  613(b)  unless  that  State  re- 
ceives an  amount  greater  than  the  amount 
allotted  to  that  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jxme  30,  1973.". 

(b)  Section  613(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•100.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "•200.000". 

(c)  (1)  Section  613  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  such  secUon,  and  aa  references 
thereto,  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  tot  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1976.  shall 
submit  to  the  ComnUasloner  for  approval  by 
December  31,  1974.  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  an  amendment  to  the  Stete 
plan  required  under  subsection  (a),  setting 
forth  In  detafl  the  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  State  will  undertake  In  order  to 
assure  that — 

"(A)  all  chUdren  residing  In  the  State  who 
are  handicapped  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicap  and  who  are  In  need  of  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  v«  Iden- 
tified, located,  and  evaluated,  including  a 
practical  method  Of  determining  which  chil- 
dren are  currently  receiving  needed  special 
education  and  related  services  and  which 
children  are  not  current^  receiving  needed 
special  education  and  related  services; 

"(B)  the  policies  and  procedures  will  be 
established  in  accordance  with  detailed  cri- 


teria prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  such  data  and  In- 
formatlou  by  the  State; 

"(C)  there  Is  established  (1)  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
handicapped  children,  (U)  a  detaUed  time- 
table for  accomplishing  such  a  goal,  and  (111) 
a  description  of  the  kind  and  number  of  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  services  necessary 
throughout  the  State  to  meet  svich  a  goal; 
and 

"(D)  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  tbU  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  submission  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  purp)ose  of  this  part,  any  amendment 
to  the  State  plan  required  by  this  subsecUon 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
considered,  after  June  30,  1975,  as  a  required 
portion  of  the  State  plan. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States  for 
this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  Is  less  than  •46,- 
000.000.". 

(2)  Section  613(e)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  this  eectlon)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c) "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d) ". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  States  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  »45.000,- 
000  or  more. 

centers    and    s^vtces 
Sec.  606.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"authorization  op  appbopbiatioks 
"Sec.  626.  For  the  pxirpoee  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •37,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  •53,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  870.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  877,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
•85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  and  ^all  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

PERSONNEL   TRAINING 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  638  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  that  part  thereof  which  fc^lovps  "this 
part",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "840,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
•46,600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  •50,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  •55.000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  •60,000.000  for"  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  July  1,  1973 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Section  644  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"authorization  of  APPROPaiATIONS 

"Sec.  644.  Ftor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated 810,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  •U.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  •18,000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  3,  1976.  •20,000.(X)0  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
•35,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1.  1973. 
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Sxc.  609.  (m)(l)  Tb&t  part  of  section  063 
(b)  of  the  Bducation  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
which  precedes  clause  ( 1 )  Is  amended  by  tn- 
■ertlng  "(either  directly  or  by  grant*  or  con- 
tracts)" after  "authorized". 

(3)  Section  664  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ATTTHOaHATION    OF   AFMtOPMATlONB 

"Sbc.  664.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1074.  $18,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
•23.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

SFECinC   LEAKNtNG   DISABILmZS 

Sec.  610  (a)  Section  661(c)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by 
Btrlldng  out  lia.OOO.OOO"  and  all  that  follows 
down  to  but  not  Including  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "•6.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  •7.500.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  •IS.- 
000.(X)0  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  •ao.O(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977,  and  •36,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978.". 

(b)    The  amendments  made  by  section  (a) 
shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1.  1973. 
TITLE    Vn— NATIONAL    REAOINO 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

STATKMKNT  OF   PUKPOBK 

Sac.  701.  I*  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
strengthen  reading  Instruction  programs  In 
the  elementary  grades: 

(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
sltllls  of  instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  for  reading  demonstration  programs; 
and 

(3)  to  develop  a  means  by  which  measur- 
able objectives  for  reading  demonstration 
programs  can  be  established  and  progress 
toward  such  objectives  asseseed. 

KCAOINO     IMPaOVXlCEKT     DCMONSTaATION 
PtOJICTS 

Sac.  702.  la)  The  Ck>mmlseloner  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  either  State  educational 
agencies  or  local  educational  agencies,  or 
both,  for  the  carrying  out  by  such  agencies. 
In  schools  having  large  numbers  or  a  high 
percentage  of  children  with  reading  defi- 
ciencies, of  demonstration  projects  Involving 
the  use  of  innovative  methods,  ssrstems,  ma- 
terials, or  pro(;rams  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming  such  reading  deficiencies. 

( b)  No  qontract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section,  unless  upon  an  application  made 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  Including  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  reading  pro-am  which  provides  for— 

( 1 )  diagnostic  testing  designed  to  identify 
elementary  schoolchildren  wltli  readUig  de- 
ficiencies, including  the  Identification  of 
conditions  which,  without  appropriate  other 
treatment,  can  be  expected  to  Impede  or 
prevent  children  from  learning  to  read: 

(2)  planning  for  and  establishing  compre- 
hensive reading  programs: 

(3)  reading  instruction  for  pupils  whose 
reading  achievement  Is  less  than  that  which 
would  normally  be  expected  for  pupils  of 
comparable  ages  and  in  comparable  grades  of 
school; 

(4)  preservice  training  programs  for  teach- 
ing  personnel    li;cludlng   teacher-aides   and 


other  ancillary  educational  personnel,  and  In- 
service  training  and  development  programs, 
where  feasible,  designed  to  enable  such  per- 
sonnel to  Improve  their  ability  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  read: 

(6)  participation  of  the  school  faculty, 
school  board  members,  administration,  and 
student  body  In  reading-related  activities 
which  stimulate  an  Interest  in  reading  and 
are  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  read- 
ing skills; 

(6)  parent  participation  In  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought; 

(7)  school  board  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  State  programs; 

(8)  periodic  testing  on  a  sufficiently  fre- 
quent b»ai3  to  measure  accurately  reading 
achlevemftnt; 

(9)  publication  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  by  grade:  level,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, by  school,  without  identification  of 
achievement  of  individual  children: 

(10)  availability  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  on  an  Individual  basis  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  any  child  being  so  tested: 

(11)  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  by 
children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  (af- 
ter consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials)  to  an  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  such  children  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  of  the  kind  the  program  Is 
Intended  to  meet; 

(12)  the  use  of  bilingual  education  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  elementary  school -age 
children  In  the  area  served  by  a  reading  pro- 
gram who  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability;  and 

(13)  appropriate  Involvement  of  leaders  of 
the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served.  Including  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools. 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  education 
resources  of  the  community. 

(c)  Bach  such  applicant,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) , 
shall  provide  assurances  that — 

(1)  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  agency  to  analvze  the  reasons  why  ele- 
mentary school  children  are  not  reading  at 
the  appropriate  grade  level;  and 

(2)  the  agency  will  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  which  shall  Include 
the  goals  of  having  the  children  In  project 
schools  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade  level 
at  the  end  of  grade  three. 

(d)  An  application  from  a  local  educational 
axency  under  this  section  may  be  approved 
only  If  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  In  whl<<h  such  local  agency  Is  located 
has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval thereof 

(e)  The  Commissioner.  In  selecting  projects 
under  thb  w<-tlon  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, attempt  to  secure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  urban  and  rural  areas. 

(f)  (I)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  712(a)  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Prom  the  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorleed  to  make  grants,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  deems  necessary  (exclusive 
of  the  requirement  of  subsection  (d)).  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  programs  for  the  purchase 
Of  Inexpensive  books  for  distribution  to  In- 
dividual elementary  schooIchHdren  by  gift, 
loan,  or  sale  at  a  nominal  price. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  50  p>er  centum 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  that,  whenever  the 


Commissioner  determines  that  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  under  this  subsection 
has  insufficient  resources  and  Is  unlikely  to 
obtain  sufllclent  resources  to  participate  la 
such  a  program  he  may  increase  such  Fed- 
eral share  to  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  any  such  program. 

SPECIAL   EMPHASIS    PCOJECTS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  local  educatloaal 
agencies  for  special  emphasis  projects  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  Intensive  in- 
structlon  by  reading  specialists  and  reading 
teachers  Each  such  project  should  provide 
for— 

(1)  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
specialist  for  all  children  In  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  an  elementary  school  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading  special- 
ist for  elementary  school  children  in  grades 
three  through  six  who  have  reading  prob- 
lems; and 

(2)  an  Intensive  vacation  reading  program 
for  elementary  school  children  who  are  found 
to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate  grade 
level  or  who  are  experiencing  problems  in 
learning  to  read. 

(b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  upon  an  application  made 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  Including  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  provide 
assurances  that — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  702(b)  are 
met;  and 

(2)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
certified  that  Individuals  employed  as  read- 
ing specialists  and  reading  teachers  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  703  (e)  and  (f). 

(c)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational   agency. 

Id)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  at  least  one  arrangement  with  a 
local  educational  agency  for  a  dlstrlctwlde 
project  conducted  In  all  schools  of  such 
agencies.  In  selecting  the  dlstrlctwlde  proj- 
ect, the  Commissioner  shall  give  the  priority 
to  an  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that— 

il)  the  local  educational  agency  will  give 
credit  for  any  course  to  be  develop>ed  for 
reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists  under 
section  704  and  will  encourage  participation 
by  the  teachers  of  such  agency  In  the  train- 
ing: 

1 2)  the  local  public  educational  television 
station  will  present  any  course  to  be  devel- 
oped under  this  section  at  an  hour  con- 
venient for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school 
teachers  and.  If  possible,  at  a  time  con- 
venient for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course, 
as  a  group,  at  the  elementary  school  where 
they  teach;  and 

(3)  the  local  educational  agency  will  maks 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  course. 

(e)  In  any  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion a  reading  teacher  may  be  used  in  Ilea 
of  a  reading  specialist.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  local  educational  agency  par- 
ticipating In  a  reading  emphasis  project  to 
unable  to  secure  individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  reading  specialist  and  If 
such  redding  teacher  Is  enrolled  or  will  enroll 
In  a  program  to  beccme  a  reading  spyeclallrt. 
A  regular  elementary  teacher  may  be  used 
In  l\cu  of  a  reading  teacher  if  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  the  local  educational  agency 
participating  In  a  reading  emphasis  project 
18  unable  to  secure  individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  reading  teacher,  and  ft 
such  regul^  elementary  teacher  Is  enrolled 
or  will  enroll  In  a  program  to  become  a  read- 
ing teacher. 
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(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  804  the  term— 

( 1 )  "reading  specialist"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  haa  a  master's  degree,  with  a  major 
or  specialty  in  reading,  from  an  accredited 
Institution  of  higher  education  and  has 
successfully  completed  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience,  which  includes  reading  In- 
struction, and 

(2)  "reading  teacher"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, with  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  has 
successfully  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve 
credit  hours,  or  Its  equivalent.  In  courses  of 
the  teaching  of  reading  at  an  accredited  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  haa  suc- 
cessfully completed  two  years  of  teaching 
experience,  which  Includes  reading  in- 
struction. 

BXADtNG    TRAINING    ON    PTTBLIC    TKIXVISION 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Commissioner  la  author- 
ized, through  grants  or  contracts,  to  enter 
into  contractual  arrangements  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies  or   organlzatlohs,   and   IndlvldualB 

for — 

(1)  the  preparation,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution for  use  on  public  educational  tele- 
vision stations  of  courses  for  elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  or  Intend  to  be- 
come reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists; 
and 

(2)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
study  course  material  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  such  course. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  read- 
ing, specialists  in  the  utilization  of  the  com- 
munications media  for  educational  purposes, 
and  with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  pstftlclpatlng  In  demonstration 
projects  under  this  title. 
csAirrs  POR  iKSTrrunoNs  or  hiohkr  edwcatiok 

S«c.  706.  ITie  Commissioner  Is  authorlaed 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  combinations  of  such  Institu- 
tions, upon  application  therefor,  to  assist 
such  institution  or   institutions — 

11)  In  planning  and  implementing  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  and  Improve  graduate 
and  undergraduate  instruction  la  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  Including  Inaervlce  training 
programs;  and 

(2)  In  planning,  developing,  and  Imple- 
menting cooperative  programs  with  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  which  show 
promise  as  effective  measures  for  solving 
reading  problems. 

CSTABUSHMKNT    OF    THE    OFTICX    FOR    THE 
IMPROVEMENT     OP    REAOINO     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  There  Is  established,  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  an  Oflloe  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Reading  Programs  wblcb  shall 
be  responsible  for — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title; 

(2)  those  programs  presently  administered 
under  other  provisions  of  law  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate;   and 

(3)  the  coordination  of  education  pro- 
grams eis  provided  in  the  following  sub- 
section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  In 
accordance  with  the  criteria  and  procedures 
esUbllshed  by  regulation,  to  facilitate,  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  coordination  of  the 
furnishing  of  servlcee  under — 

( 1 )  titles,  I,  II,  m,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

12)  section  222(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 

(3)  the  Adult  Education  Act; 

(4)  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

(5)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(6)  section  406  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

which  are  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  REAniNG  tMPEOVEMENT 
LABORATORY 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  405(b)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  designate  an  existing  facility 
or  establish  a  new  faculty  to  be  known  as 
the  Reading  Improvement  Laboratory. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  through  the  Institute  and  the 
Laboratory  shall  conduct  or  support  re- 
search, demonstrations,  and  pilot  projects 
in  the  field  of  reading  and  language  devel- 
opment. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following — 

(1)    basic    research    in    the   reading,    lan- 
guage, and  communication  process; 
■   (2)   the   most   effective   methods   for   the 
teaching  of  reading; 

( 3 )  methods  for  the  measuring  of  reading 
ability  and  achievement; 

(4)  the  development  of  model  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  courses  in  reading  for  per- 
sonnel preparing  to  engage  In  elementary 
teaching  or  for  elfementary  teachers  who  are 
or  Intend  to  become  reading  teachers  or 
reading  specialists; 

(6)  the  development  of  techniques  for  the 
diagnosis  and  oorrectlon  of  reading  dls- 
abUltles; 

(6)  the  development  of  model  reading 
programs  for  elementary  school  children  gen- 
erally and  special  model  reading  programs 
for  elementary  school  children  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  or  Ixandlcapped; 

(7)  the  use  and  ev&luation  of  educational 
technology  in  reading;  and 

(8)  the  evaluation  of  educational  mate- 
rials prepared  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 

STATE    CEKTIPICATION     AGENCIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shaJ!  carry 
out  a  program  for  mtiklng  grants  to  State 
agencies  responsible  for  certifying  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  teachers  to 
Institute  or  upgrade  reading  certification  re- 
quirements In  the  State  to  assure  better 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  reading 
Instruction. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  more  effectively, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon  re- 
quest, to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  accrediting  agencies. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  709.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit 
an  evaluation  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  31.  in  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978.  Each  such  report  shall — 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  specific  and 
detailed  objectives  for  the  program  assisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  relate 
such  objectives  to  the  objectives  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065: 

( 2 )  Include  a  statement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  In  meeting  the  stated  objec- 
tives, measured  through  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year: 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  changes  or  additional  legislation 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  program; 

(4)  contain  a  list  Identifying  the  principal 
analyses  and  studies  supporting  the  major 
conclusions  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report;  and 

(6)  contain  an  annual  evaluation  plan 
for  the  program  through  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  budget  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Preaidant.  In  accordance 
with  section  aOUa)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    PRESIDENTIAL    AWARD 
POR    RXAOING    ACHIETEMENT 

Sec.  710.  (a)  In  order  to  motivate  and  en- 
courage elementary  school  children  to  Im- 


prove their  reading  skills  and  to  foster  com- 
petence for  excellence  In  reading  among  ele- 
mentary schools,  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Presidential  Reading  Achievement  Award. 
Each  such  award  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  an  emblem  to  be  presented  to  elemen- 
tary school  children  for  achievement  In  read- 
ing as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  and 

(2)  a  pennant,  fiag,  or  other  appropriate 
recognition  for  elementary  schools  achlevlr.g 
reading  excellence  as  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  established  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  The  reading  awards  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  of  such  design  and  material 
and  bear  such  description  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

DEPINmONS 

Sec.  711.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  "Laboratory"  means  the  Reading  Im- 
provement Laboratory  established  under  this 
title;  and 

(2)  "Institute"  means  the  National  In- 
stKute  of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATIONS     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  702,  relating  to  reading  improvement 
demonstration  projects,  •75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  •80,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
•85,000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
Jime  30,  1977.  and  June  30,   1978. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
703,  relating  to  reading  special  emphasis 
projects,  •26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  •40,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1977, 
and  June  30.  1978. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 704,  relating  to  reading  training  on 
public  television,  •1,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expendlttire  through 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprl- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

706,  relating  to  grants  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  •36,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  80,  1976.  •40,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
•46,000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  endmg 
June  30.  1977,  and  June  30,  1978. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

707,  relating  to  the  Reading  Improvement 
Laboratory,  •10,000,000.  Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted  in 
express  limitation  of  thU  section,  stuns  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

708,  relating  to  State  certification  In  the 
field  of  reading  instruction,  •2,600.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  priM-  to 
July  1,  1978. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
710,  relating  to  reading  achievement  awards, 
•10,000  for  administrative  expenses  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISICWS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT  OR 
TRANSPORTATION    OP    STUDENTS 

PROHISmON  AGAINSt  ASSISNMENT  OR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OP  STUDENTS  TO  OVERCOME 
RACIAL    IMBALANCE 

Sec.  801.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  aasignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 
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raORtBITION  AGAINST  USE  OF  APPKOPKIATKD 
,  r<7ND6  roB  BITSnf  G 

Ssc.  802.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purixwe  ot  carrying  out  any  applicable 
program  may  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  studentB  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  such  transportation)  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  In  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  for  the  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  such  transporta- 
tion) In  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial 
desegregation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 
except  on  the  ezpreea  written  voltmtary  re- 
quest of  appropriate  local  school  ofRclals. 
No  such  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
tnuuportatton  when  the  time  or  distance  Is 
so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  chUdren 
or  significantly  Impinge  on  the  educational 
process  of  suctt  children,  or  where  the  edu- 
cational opportiuiltles  available  at  the 
school  to  which  It  U  proposed  that  any  such 
student  be  tranaported  will  be  substantially 
Inferior  to  those  opportunities  offered  at  the 
school  to  which  such  student  wotUd  other- 
wise be  assigned  under  a  nondlscrUnlnatory 
system  of  school  assignments  based  on  geo- 
graphic zones  established  without  discrim- 
ination on  vcoount  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)   No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  erf  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Including  the  Office  of  Education),  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency    ahaU.    by    rule,    regulation,     order, 
gukMilne,  or  otherwise,   (1)   urge,  persuade. 
Induce,  or  require  any  local  education  agen- 
cy, or  any  private  nonprofit  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  to  use  any  funds  derived 
from  any  SUte  or  local  sources  for  any  pur- 
pose,   unless    constitutionally    required,    for 
which  Federal   funds  appropriated   to  carry 
out  any  applicable  program  may  not  be  used, 
as  provided  m  this  section,  or  (2)  condition 
the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  under  any  Fed- 
eral program  upon  any  action  by  any  Btate 
or    local    public    officer   or   employee    which 
would  be  prohibited  by  clause    (1)   on  the 
part  of  a  Federal  officer  or  employee.  No  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employee  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Including 
the  Office  of  Education)  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  shaU  urge,   persuade.   Induce,  or  re- 
quire any  local  education  agency  to  under- 
take transportation  of  any  student  where  the 
time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk 
the  health  of  the  child  or  significantly  Im- 
pinge on  his  or  her  educaUonal  process;   or 
where  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able at  th»  school  to  which  It  Is  proposed 
that  such  student  b«  transported  will  be  sub- 
stantially   Inferior    to   those   offered    at   the 
school  to  which  such  student  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  under  a  nondiscriminatory 
system  of  school  assignments  based  on  geo- 
graphic zones  established  without  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

<c)  An  applicable  program  means  a  pro- 
gram to  which  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  applies. 

r«OVlSION    BEUATWO    TO    COtTBT    APPCALS 

8*c.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
rmirt  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  or  students  from 
any  school  attendance  area  prescribed  by 
competent  State  or  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  a  balance  among  stu- 
dents with  respect  to  race,  sex,  reUglon,  or 
socioeconomic  sUtus.  the  effectiveness  of 
such  order  shall  be  postponed  until  all  ap- 
peals In  connection  with  such  order  have 
been  exhausted  or,  in  the  event  oo  appeals 
are  taken,  vmtil  the  time  for  sucb  appeals 
has  expired.  This  section  shall  expUe  at  mid- 
night on  Jxui*  30,  1078. 


PSOVISION    AUTHOaiZXNC    IWTMtVKWTlOW    IJ» 
COUMT    ORDEK8 

Sxc.  804.  A  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  or 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  similarly 
situated,  transported  to  a  public  school  in 
accordance  with  a  court  order,  m^y  seek  to 
reopen  or  intervene  in  the  further  implemen- 
tation of  such  court  order,  currently  in  effect, 
if  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  student  or  sig- 
nificantly impinge  on  his  or  her  educational 
process. 

MiovniioH  axoTTisiNo  that  stTLEB  OF  xvmmcx 

BX   TTNirOSM 

Sec.  806.  The  rules  of  evidence  required  to 
prove  that  State  or  local  authorities  are  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  in  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 
ai»plication    or    paovno   of   sacrtoi*    407  (a> 

or  rax  CIVIL  ugicts  act  or  19S4  to  thx  xn- 

tnx  uMrrxu  statkb 

Sxc.  806.  The  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  providing  in 
substance  that  no  court  or  official  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  tlie 
existing  power  of  the  court  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  standards  shall 
apply  to  all  public  school  pupils  and  to  every 
public  school  system,  pubUc  school  and  pub- 
lic school  board,  as  defined  by  title  IV.  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  and  at  all 
timc«  In  every  State,  district,  territory.  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  whether  the  residence  of 
such  public  school  pupUs  or  the  principal 
offices  of  such  public  school  system,  public 
school  or  pubUc  scho61  board  is  situated  In 
the  northern,  eastern,  western,  or  southern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  starts,  can  we  get  some  assist- 
ants on  the  floor?  Perhaps  the  Senator 
wishes  some,  also. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  was  about  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bin,  the  following  members  of  the  staff 
be  allowed  unlimited  access  to  the  floor: 
Stephen  J.  Wexler,  Richard  D.  Smith, 
Jean  8.  Prohllcher,  Roy  Mlllenson.  David 
Dunn,  Nik  Edes,  Lisa  Walker.  John 
Adair,  Nick  Mara  veil,  Patria  Porsythe. 
George  Lawless,  A.  Sidney  Johnson  m. 
Mb.  Ellen  Hoffman,  Bertram  Carp,  Kay 
Millerson,  Pat  Shakow,  and  Charles 
Warren. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  following  staff 
members  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor: 
Emon  Mahoney,  Michael  Oaffney.  Eve 
Chesbro.  and  Doug  Seldman. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill.  John  I. 
Brooks  and  Joanne  O'Neal  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  is  the  result  of  a  year  and 
a  half  of  work  by  the  Subcommittee  00 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  by  the 
full  committee  as  well.  During  those 
months,  we  conducted  18  days  of  hear- 
ings, coupled  with  executive  sessions, 
staff  studies,  and  consultation  with  the 
administration,  seeking  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  a  comprehensive,  omnibus 
education  bill. 

While  most  people  speak  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  as  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill,  only  title  I  of 
the  biU's  eight  titles  deals  with  exten- 
sion   and    amendment   of   the   existing 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act.   Title   n  of   S.    1539   extends   and 
amends  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  com- 
monly known  as  the  impact  aid  program. 
Title  III  extends  and  revises  the  adult 
education   program.   Title   IV   proposes 
three    coneolldations    of    existing   pro- 
grams— an  administrative  consolidation, 
designed  to  eliminate  much  unnecessary 
paperwork  from  applications  for  Federal 
education  programs:  a  consolidation  of 
State  formula  grant  programs;   and  a 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  narrow, 
categorical  discretionary  authorities  into 
a  single  program.  Title  V  contains  ad- 
ministrative,    "housekeeplngr"     amend- 
ments and  establishes  a  National  Center 
for  Education   Statistics   to   provide  a 
nonpartis§n  source  of  education  data. 
Title  VI  extends  programs  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped.  Title  VII  estab- 
lishes a  new  national  reading  improve- 
ment program.  Title  VEH  reafftrms  the 
language    concerning    student    assign- 
ment and  transportation  adopted  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  more  important  points  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  points  that  will  prob- 
ably occupy  us  while  we  debate  the 
measure. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  the  largest  single 
program  of  aid  to  our  schools.  The  avail- 
ability of  new  1970  census  data  required 
the  committee  to  rewrite  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  under  this  title. 

The  proposed  new  title  I  formula  con- 
sists 6f  two  parts.  We  have  provided  for 
a  base  year  of  1974  for  each  local  edu- 
cational agency.  Under  this  base  year 
concept,  no  school  district  would  receive 
less  in  fotiire  years  than  it  did  under  the 
1974  Appropriations  Act.  This  base  year 
will  provide  some  continuity  for  local 
school  officials.  With  passage  of  S.  1539, 
they  will  have  a  basic  amount  they  can 
expect  to  receive,  and  will  therefore  be 
able  to  plan  programs  and  hire  teachers 
without  substantial  fluctuations  in  title 
I  funds  from  year  to  year. 

Funds  appropriated  above  the  base 
year  would  be  distributed  on  a  new  for- 
mula. In  fiscal  year  1975.  based  on  the 
President's  budget  request,  such  "new 
money"  would  amount  to  more  than  $158 
million. 

The  census  data  used  in  the  new  for- 
mula would  be  the  1970  "poverty"  level, 
often  called  the  "Orshansky"  level.  This 
deflnltion  takes  into  account  the  size  of 
the  family,  the  sex  of  the  famUy  head, 
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gnd  farm/nonfarm  residence.  Thus,  an 
urban  family  of  seven  could  be  counted 
under  tiUe  I  even  though  the  father 
earned  more  tJian  $6,000  in  1969.  This 
flexibility  is  more  reflective  of  actual 
poverty  than  the  arbitrary  $2,000  cut-off 
contstoed  in  existing  law. 

In  addition,  the  formula  would  coimt 
all  children  In  families  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  re- 
gv-dless  of  the  level.  These  are  the  chil- 
ili«n>  most  -Jlkely  to  hare  been  missed 
by  the  census;  they  are  also  most  likely 
foimd  in  urban  areas,  so  their  inclusion 
in  the  title  I  count  would  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  to  financially  overbur- 
dened cities. 

On  the  amotmts  available  from  iu>pro- 
priations  for  local  educational  agency 
grants.  60  percent  would  be  paid  on  the 
basis  -Of  « 'district's  relative  number  of 
census  children  and  40  percent  on  the 
basis  of  its  children  on  AFDC.  This  would 
ass;ire  a  constant  ratio  between  the  two 
formula  factors,  and  would  guarantee 
that  in  the  future  AFDC  will  not  over- 
whelm the  formula,  as  occurred  under 
existing  law  when  the  shift  to  the  1970 
census  took  place. 

The  Federal  payment  level  remains  at 
50  percent  of  the  State  or  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is 
higher.  This  factor  recognizes  the  higher 
costs  of  education  in  States  like  Alaska 
and  New  York,  and  provides  higher  Fed- 
eral payments  to  reflect  those  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  raises  low-expenditure 
States  to  the  national  average  expendi- 
ture, thereby  providing  a  measure  of 
equalization. 

Another  education  issue  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
the  past  has  been  the  question  of  con- 
solidation of  existing  categorical  grant 
programs.  I  often  think  that  when  an 
admtnlstration  can  think  of  nothing  new 
to  propose  in  education,  it  falls  back  on 
reorganizing  and  consolidating  existing 
programs.  All  too  often  this  consolida- 
tion has  been  set  before  the  Congress  as 
a  partisan  issue.  The  committee  does  not 
view  it  as  such.  Indeed,  we  first  consoli- 
dated programs  in  1970. 
.  The  committee  recognizes  that  certain 
programs  which  were  necessary  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment  may  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  Therefore,  we 
have  Included  in  the  bill  consolidations 
affectiiig  ai^roximately  20  pn^rams.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  which 
clearly  sets  forth  what  the  consolidation 
language  of  the  bill  proposes  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  aa 
follows : 

TRKZS    CoNSOLIDATXOira 

I.  AomNisraATivx 

A.  P^agrams  Whose  Paperwork  Is  Consoli- 
dated (All  Elementary  and  Secondary  State 
Plan  Programs) 

1.  ESEA  Title  I— Aid  to  Disadvantaged 
a.  ESEA  Title  II— Ubrary  Assistance 

3.  ESEA  Title  in — Innovative  Programs 

4.  NDEA  Title  III — Equipment 
6.  Adult  Education 

6.  Vocational  Education 

B.  Changed  From  Many  State  Flans  to 
One  State  Plan 

1.  Long-rang*  Plan  nied 

fl.  atngl*  Program  Flan  Updated  Yearly 

C.  No  Money  Involved 


n.  CONSOUDATIOI7  OF  8TATK  FOXirDlA  FROCKAMS 

A.  Consolidated  Programs 

1.  Title  n  ESEA  (Textbooks  and  Library 
Resources) 

a.  Title  m  ESEA.  85%  State  Share  (Sup- 
plementary Centers  and  Services) 

3.  Title  V  ESEA  (Strengthening  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies) 

4.  Title  m  NDEA  (Equipment) 

6.  Title  V-B-a  EPDA  (Attracting  and 
Qualifying  Teachera) 

B.  Consolidated  Into  a  Single  Program 

1.  Hold  Harmless  for  Programs  Consoli- 
dated at  Most  Recent  Approprlattons  Level 

a.  When  Appropriations  Exceed  Existing 
Levels.  60%  of  the  New  Monay  Could  Be 
Used  at  the  Discretion  of  the  State  Agency 
for  Any  of  the  Purposes  Consolidated 

3.  60%  Would  Be  Spent  By  t^ie  Stetee  in 
the  Same  Ratios  as  Spent  Under  Existing 
Law 

4.  15%  Set  Aside  of  Title  HI  XSKA  fw 
Handicapped  Remains 

C.  New  Eligibility  Formula  Applies  to 
Funds  Appropriated  Over  Existing  Levels, 
Based  on  Three  Factors: 

1.  Number  of  Children  In  the  Btate,  MiU- 
tlpUed  by  130 

a.  State  Average  Per  PupU  Kxpendlttire, 
MultipUed  By  the  Number  of  ChUdren  in 
Families  With  Incomes  Below  $3,000 

3.  The  Relative  Wealth  of  the  State 

D.  Authoriaation :  Existing  Levels  (Ap- 
proximately $840  Million),  Plus  $600  Million 
for  Additional  Constrildated  Programs  Under 
the  New  Formula 

m.  co»n*is8iowEa'8  mscbetion — "spkcial 

PROJECTS  act" 

A.  Consolidated  Programs  (Remaining 
OE  Discretionary  Programs) 

1.  Cooperative  Research  Act 
a.  Dropout  Prevention 

3.  Health  and  Nutrition 

4.  Consumer  Education 

5.  Correction  Education        

8.  15%  Set  Aside  of  Title  HI  ESEA  (Innova- 
tive Programs) 

7.  Education  Professions  Development  Act 

B.  New  Discretionary  Fund — "Special  Proj- 
ects Act" 

1.  Old  Programs  and  Purposes  Cease  to 
Exist,  But  Are  Given  Prtw^ty  in  Funding 

C.  Congressional  Oversight  and  Control 
1.  Authorizing  Committee  Approval  of: 

(a)  Yearly  Spending  Plan,  Including  Re- 
port on  All  Contracts  Over  $100,000 

(b)  Commissioner's  Proposal  to  End  Prior- 
ity Status  for  Old  Programs  Consolidated 

D.  Money  to  Be  Determined  By  Programs 
Included 

E.  Set  Aside  of  50"-  of  Funds  for  New  Cate- 
gorical Programs  As  Follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 

IDollar  imounts  in  millioml 


S«ctton  md  subJKl 


rncal       1975  throufh 
mir  197S 

197* 

wnount    Amount    Parcent 


4M:  Mttric  •ducitioo »10  5 

405:  Gifted  ind  tilMttd 12.  Z5       6.125 

406:  Community  schools: 

LEA - "  '-^ 

High'oVidueition 2  1 

407:  Career  odueition --.-  }5  7.5 

408:  Consumers' education »I5  15  7.5 

409:  Women's  educational  equity 30  "  „. 

410:  Arts  education ---  -75  .375 

Total »  W  M 

Total     authoritation     tor 
"SpecW  ProleetJ  Act" 

tor  e**  fiscal  yeer COO  50 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  good  rea- 
son, however,  we  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's blanket  consolidation  proposal. 
Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that 
when  this   administration  talks  about 


consolidation,  it  is  really  talking  about 
cutting  out  programs  and  cutting  serv- 
ices to  people. 

We  saw  this  happen  in  the  important 
area  of  high  school  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing and  in  the  President's  so-called  Bet- 
ter Schools  Act,  which,  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  budget  proposal, 
showed  consolidated  programs  receiving 
less  than  they  would  have  if  left  alone. 

I  think  we  must  remember  that  each 
of  these  separate  education  programs 
was  created  and  exists  to  meet  a  need 
that  our  local  school  ssrstems  could  not 
meet  because  of  costs.  That  is  why,  for 
example,  Congress  established  programs 
specifically  for  innovation,  for  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  for  modem  text- 
books and  laboratory  equipment. 

To  throw  all  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
these  programs  Into  one  big  pot,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  would  mean  that 
the  weakest — those  who  need  help  the 
most — would  be  crowded  out  or  pushed 
to  the  end  of  the  line — would  get  nothing 
out  of  the  pot.  We  in  Congress  must  not 
let  this  happen. 

In  considering  the  legislation,  the 
committee  beUeved  that  a  number  of 
areas  not  now  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance deserved  such  support  on  a  pilot 
and  demonstration  basis.  Such  pro- 
grams Included  education  for  the  met- 
ric system  of  measurements;  gifted  and 
talented;  community  schools;  career  ed- 
ucation; consumers'  education  and 
women's  educational  equity.  These  new 
programs  were  included  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  discretionary  programs.  How- 
ever, since  they  are  new  programs,  they 
are  provided  guaranteed  support  for  the 
period  of  the  bill,  to  act  as  an  "incu- 
bator" for  these  programs  in  their  be- 
ginning years  of  operation.  Once  they 
are  established,  ongohig  programs,  they 
will  be  folded  into  the  discretionary  con- 
solidation with  the  other  programs  al- 
ready included  in  It. 

When  the  legislation  wsis  being 
drafted,  it  was  the  clear  intention  of 
the  committee  that  we  would  no  longer 
authorize  legislation  which  could  be 
summarily  ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  we  have  attempted  to 
insure  that  established  programs  wlU  be 
carried  out  by  the  administration.  This 
hsis  been  done  by  the  creation  of  vsirious 
offices,  so  that  the  newly  established 
programs  will  not  be  given  short  shrift. 
They  will  each  have  an  entity  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  this  program. 

For  example,  we  have  established  an 
OfBce  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented,  a 
Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education,  a  Bureau 
of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources, 
and  Offices  on  Reading  Improvement 
and  on  Career  Education  within  the 
Office  of  Education.  Therefore,  what  the 
President  has  termed  a  "bureaucratic 
nightmare"  is  really  the  congressional 
means  of  insuring  that  the  programs  it 
enacts  are  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  the  new  programs  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  discretionary  con- 
solidation, the  bill  authorizes  an  exten- 
sive bilingual  education  program  and  a 
national  reading  improvement  program. 
These  are  programs  which  are  not 
funded  on  a  Stote  formula  basis.  They 
grow  out  of  our  recognition  of  need  for 
Federal  support  and  our  understanding 
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that  a  massive  program  on  a  State-by - 
State  basis  might  be  counterproductive. 
Under  all  of  these  programs,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  will  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government,  with  a  require- 
ment that  the  Commissioner  distribute 
funds  equitably  among  applicants.  There 
is  no  8tate-by-8tate  allocation,  and, 
therefore,  no  requirement  that  these  ap- 
plications be  fimded  through  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

This  does  not  reflect  a  committee  bias 
against  these  State  departments.  They 
provide  a  meaningful  input  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  many  Federal  educa- 
tion programs.  However,  demonstration 
projects  have  always  been  funded  di- 
rectly from  the  Office  of  Education  to 
the  local  school  district.  The  committee 
bill,  departing  from  past  practice,  does, 
however,  give  State  departments  the 
right  to  comment  on  pending  applica- 
tions, a  role  they  have  not  previously 
had. 

liiany  of  the  programs  Included  in  the 
bill  are  funded  on  an  open-ended  formula 
t>asis.  For  example,  imder  the  commit- 
tee's title  I  formula,  nearly  16  million 
children  are  counted  in  establishing 
school  districts'  entitlements  under  part 
A.  The  total  authorization  for  the  title 
has  been  calculated  to  exceed  $9  billion, 
substantially  in  excess  of  existing  appro- 
priations levels  of  approximately  $1.8 
billion.  Obviously,  some  sort  of  limita- 
tion on  title  I  appropriations  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  vastly  overpromlslng  the 
assistance  available. 

In  addition,  the  administration  was 
unable  to  estimate  precisely  the  effects 
of  the  committee's  Impact  aid  reforms. 
The  committee's  extrapolation  from  ex- 
isting data  indicates  that  entitlements 
would  exceed  $1.2  billion  axmually.  far 
above  existing  appropriations  levels  for 
impact  aid. 

Therefore,  the  committee  adopted  lim- 
itations on  appropriations  for  programs 
whose  authorization  levels  are  otherwise 
uncontrollable.  For  title  I  ESEA.  a  limi- 
tation of  $2.5  billion  was  imposed  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  rising  to  $3  billion  in 
1976,  $3.5  billion  in  1977,  and  $4  billion 
in  1978.  These  levels  should  give  the  pro- 
gram ample  room  to  grow  within  realis- 
tic ceilings. 

For  Public  Law  874.  the  Impact  aid 
program  for  school  operations,  the  com- 
mittee set  limitations  of  $750  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $800  million  for  1976. 
$900  million  in  1977.  and  $1  billion  for 
1978.  Since  the  appropriation  for  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1974  was  only 
$574.4  million,  these  levels  will  allow  In- 
creases due  to  inflation  or  other  factors, 
without  creating  false  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  potential  recipients  of  impact  aid 
fimds. 

Mr.  President,  my  opening  statement 
has  been  a  short  precis  of  what  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974  seek  to  ac- 
complish. There  is  an  in-depth  explana- 
tion in  the  report  which  we  hope  will 
answer  whatever  questions  may  arise  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 
We  on  the  subcommittee  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  portions  of  the  bill 
which  do  not  please  everyone.  What  we 
have  sought  to  do  Is  strike  a  balance  be- 


tween urban  and  rural.  North  and  South, 
advantaged  and  disadvantaged.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted  as  re- 
ported so  that  we  will  have  the  widest 
possible  latitude  during  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  letters  received  in  sup- 
port of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiU),  as  follows: 

iNTSUrATIONAI.        UlflON,        UirrRD 

ATrroKOBn.K,  Assospack  &  Agki- 
cvLTumx  Implkkkht  Wokkxbs  of 
■  Am^ca — UAW. 

WatMngUm.  D.C.  May  7,  1974. 

!>«*«  SnrAToi:  On  bebalt  of  the  UAW,  I 
urge  most  strongly  that  you  support  8.  1S39, 
the  leglfllatlon  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Elementery  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Commlttae. 

8.  1630  la  the  product  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee.  In  our  Judgment,  it 
ta  a  good  bm  which  deserves  your  enthusias- 
tic support. 

W«  ace  particularly  pleased  with  the  Com- 
mittee's revisions  in  the  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  TlUe  I  of  ESKA a 

formula  which  seems  to  us  to  be  fair  for 
■chool  systems  generaUy.  The  S.  1539  for- 
mula would  assure  continued  funding  for 
existing  Title  I  actlTltles  and  still  take  Into 
consideration  population  shifts  which  have 
t»>:en  place  since  the  current  formula  was 
developed. 

The  UAW  urges  that  you  support  S.  1539,  aa 
reported,  to  extend  the  vitally  Important  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  We  hope  you  wUl 
oppoee  all  weakening  amendments.  Including 
any  attempt  to  write  Into  the  bill  language 
which  would  restrict  the  courts  in  dealing 
with  unconstitutional  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  BsmLra. 
Legislative  Director. 

AiCKBiCAjT  Fkdexation  or  TIuchxbs, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  30,  1974 

DiEAa  8«NATo«:  The  American  Federation 
?L„  **'^*"'  ■'^^''I-<^IO,  strongly  supports  S- 
1639.  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
secondary  EducaUon  Act,  Impact  Aid  pro- 
grams. Adult  Education  and  other  education 
programs,  as  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee.  This 
bUl  represents  a  major  step  toward  meeting 
the  PSederal  Government's  responslbUltv  In 
the  area  of  education. 

We  especially  urg«  your  support  for  the 
Committee  Title  I  distribution  formula  The 
problem  of  drafting  a  new  Title  I  formula  Is 
a  difficult  and  complex  matter.  We  have  seen 
many  Ubies  purporting  to  represent  sUte 
auotmenu  under  varlotis  new  formulas  All 
of  them,  save  the  committee  version,  are 
based  upon  estimates  of  data  that  do  not 
presently  exist. 

In  addition,  the  committee  formula  U  the 
only  proposal  that  both  guarantees  continued 
funding  for  existing  Title  I  programs  and 
allows  the  population  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  Title  I  program  was  flret 
enacted  to  be  reHected  In  Title  I  aid. 

We  alao  strongly  support  the  committee 
provision  on  grant  consolidation.  We  recog- 
nise the  need  for  a  consolidation  that  wlU 
aUow  sUtea  and  local  education  agencies  to 
receive  federal  grants  with  a  minimum  of 
red  tape.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that 
admlnUtrattve  consolidation  not  be  used  as 
a  budget-cutting  device.  The  committee  pro- 
vision assures  that  consolidation  will  not  re- 
sult m  the  loes  of  vitally  needed  funds  for 
our  nation's  schools. 

Plnaily.  it  u  our  understanding  that 
amendments  wui  be  oBtnA  to  raatrlot  the 


ability  of  the  courts  to  order  school  desegre- 
gation and  to  allow  the  reopening  of  school 
desegregation  cases  long  since  settled.  We 
hope  you  will  vote  a^lnst  these  amendmenti 
The  committee  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
allows  transportation  of  studenti  only  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education.  The,  piQ. 
vision  forbids  busing  to  achieve  a  numerical 
racial  balance,  busing  that  endangers  the 
health  ai^d  safety  of  children,  and  prohibits 
busing  to  sub-standard  schools.  We  feel  these 
are  reasonable  llihltatlons  on  pupil  trans, 
porta tk>n.  Further  amendments  would  if- 
fectlvely  prevent  any  remedy  .for  segregatatf 
schools.  We  urge  your  support  for  the  com- 
mittee provision. 

&-1530  U  a  good  blU.  It  wlU  extend  aad 
update  many  of  the  Federal  programs  that 
are  so  vital  to  oar  nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  We  urge  your  support  for 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 
Respectfully  youra. 

Caki.  J.  Mxoxx., 
Director  of  LoTtttetfcm. 

AioxicAN    Fedebation    or    Labor 

AND      CONGUCSS      Or      iNSUSniAL 
OSOANIZATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  t.  Ti74: 
Hon.  CLAmoeiTE  Pbll, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D,0. 

Dkak  Sknator  Pzu,  :  The  APIr-CIO  stiongly 
supports  8.  1639,  amending  and  extending 
the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs.  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  this 
bill  Is  vital  to  the  operations  of  our  countt^B 
school  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  fully  supports  the  commit- 
tee's action  revising  and  updating  the  E8BA 
Title  I  formula.  The  committee  has  dealt 
with  a  difficult  and  complex  problem  in  an 
equitable  fashion.  This  new  formula  repre- 
sents the  only  approach  we  have  seen  that 
both  guarantees  the  funding  of  ongoing  Title 
I  programs  and  makes  provision  for  the  shifts 
In  population  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
program  was  originally  enacted. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  committee's 
action  on  grant  consolidation.  Needed  ad- 
ministrative program  consolidation  must  not 
be  used  as  a  budget-cutting  device.  The 
committee's  action  insures  that  consolida- 
tion will  not  result  in  a  net  loss  of  education 
funds  for  local  school  districts. 

The  AFL-OIO  also  supports  the  provisions 
In  8.  1639  dealing  with  the  controversial  issue 
of  busing.  The  bill  limits  the  transporutlon 
and  assignment  of  students  and  teachera 
without  violating  the  Constitution  or  ille- 
gally restricting  the  JtirlBdlctlon  of  the 
courts.  It  seeks  to  permit  transportation  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity without  requiring  such  transporta- 
tion to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  Senate  adoption  of 
the  Esch  amendment.  This  amendment  raises 
serious  Constitutional  questions  by  restrict- 
ing the  courts  to  transportation  remedies 
limited  to  the  closest  or  next  closest  school 
to  the  student's  place  of  residence.  ^  ftddl- 
tlon.  It  permits  the  reopening  of  school 
desegregation  cases  long  since  resolved. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  his- 
toric Brown  decision.  The  4FL-CIO  calls 
upon  the  Senate  to  resist  unconstitutional 
amendments  severely  limiting  the  remedies 
required  by  that  wldely-halled  court  decision. 
The  AFL-<Jr6,  in  summary,  urges  yon  to 
support  8.  1639  as  reported  by  the  committee 
and  without  crippling  amendments. 
Sincerely. 

AifDKVw  J.  BmcnxEB. 

Director. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  clerk^  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiiE 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  consideration  of  S.  1539,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  bill  would 
modify  and  extend  the  Elonentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

TUs  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
edix»tion  bill  the  Senate  has  ever  con- 
sidered, and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee, 
I  am  extremely  gratified  to  have  played 
a  major  role  in  formulating  this  although 
there  are  a  number  of  provisions  which 
I  do  not  think  wise. 

Of  course,  any  bill  which  addresses  the 
needs  of  some  50  million  school  children 
enrolled  in  elementsur  and  secondary 
schools  cannot  totally  satisfy  everyone. 
I  will  speak  to  what  I  feel  are  some  posi- 
tive points  in  this  bill,  but  I  will  also 
comment  on  those  parts  which  in  good 
conscience  I  cannot  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse. 

TRI  NATIONAI.  REAOtNG  tMPSOVKMENT  PROGRAM 

One  of  my  deepest  concerns  in  my  12 
years  in  the  Senate  has  been  the  reading 
problem  which  affects  so  many  of  our 
young  school  children.  I  have  always  felt 
that  reading  Is  the  key  to  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

In  March  of  1973,  Senator  Bkall  and 
I  Introduced  S.  1318,  the  Elementary 
School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  1973.  to 
improve  the  instruction  of  reading  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  to  make  read- 
ing a  major  priority  in  our  schools. 

Listening  to  the  facts  during  the  hear- 
ings on  that  bill,  I  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  some  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  every  schoolcblld 
in  America  suffering  from  a  reading  defi- 
ciency should  be  given  the  help  necessary 
to  make  him  a  good  reader.  The  facts 
were  simply  overwhelming.  For  instance. 
9»  percent  of  the  fmnual  700,000  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  dropouts  are 
classified  as  poor  readers.  A  Harris  poll 
reports  that  11  million  Americans  can- 
not read  well  enough  to  obtain  a  driver's 
license.  Studies  have  shown  that  cur- 
rently 7  to  10  million  schoolchildren  are 
severely  deficient  in  reading  and  require 
special  reading  assistance.  In  large  urban 
areas,  witnesses  before  the  committee 
testified,  it  is  not  imusual  to  find  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  schoolchildren  reading 
below  grade  level. 

It  is  obvious  that  reading  is  funda- 
mental to  a  proper  education.  If  our  chil- 
dren caiuiot  read,  how  can  they  be  ex- 
Dected  to  learn  geography,  math,  or  any 
other  subject?  Therefore.  I  was  very 
pleased  when  many  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  1318  were  incorporated  into  S.  1539 
in  title  VII,  the  national  reading  im- 
provement program.  The  program  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  over  $170  million  by 
fiscal  year  1978  to  help  the  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  eliminate 
reading  deficiencies. 

Funds  would  be  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  contract  for 
reading  demonstration  projects  which 
would  utilize  trained  reading  specialists 
to  supplement  normal  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  schools  having  large  numbers  or 


a  high  concentration  of  children  with 
reading  dilHculties.  These  projects  would 
stress  local  initiative  by  involving  par- 
ents, teachers,  students,  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  planning  stages.  No  single 
approach  to  reading  instruction  is 
mandated  to  the  localities,  and  bilingual 
methods  are  encouraged  where  appro- 
priate. 

Sipecial  emphasis  projects  would  be 
started  to  provide  schoolwide  instruction 
by  reading  specialists  and  to  provide 
vacation  reading  programs  to  prevent  the 
loss  over  the  summer  of  any  reading 
progress  made  during  the  academic  year. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  improved  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  training  of  read- 
ing instructors.  The  use  of  television  will 
be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  training 
needed  reading  specialists. 

In  order  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
reading  efforts,  title  vn  would  create 
the  Office  for  the  improvement  of  read- 
ing programs  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
In  addition,  $10  million  is  authorized  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Reading  Im- 
provement Laboratory  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  conduct  the  research 
necessary  to  improve  reading  instruction. 
In  addition,  States  would  be  given  funds 
in  order  to  upgrade  their  standards  for 
reading  certification  requirements. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  this  reading  program  to  the  education 
of  our  youth  and  to  their  eventual  suc- 
cess in  adult  life. 

I  would  interpolate  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  saying  I  was  told,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  true,  that  one  of  Colorado's  high 
schools  graduated  a  class  in  which  80 
percent  of  its  students  could  not  read  or 
write,  at  the  national  average  level.  I 
cannot  believe  that  is  true,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  it,  but  assuming  It  Is 
true,  even  to  the  extent  of  30  percent, 
it  is  just  ridiculous  for  anybody  to  be 
graduating  from  high  school  who  wels  in- 
capable of  reading  and  Inadequate  in 
writing. 

apxciAi.  utcsmm  orantb  to  tbx  statxs 

Some  States  consistently  contribute  a 
relatively  large  part  of  their  tax  effort  to 
financing  education,  and  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
recognize  the  burden  which  the  citizens 
of  those  States  carry  by  providing  extra 
grants  to  those  areas.  ITils  is  why  I  orig- 
inally sponsored  part  B  of  title  I,  special 
incentive  grants  to  the  States. 

Due  to  rises  In  the  cost  of  living  since 
1967  when  part  B  became  effective,  and 
due  to  the  Increasing  costs  of  education, 
I  felt  that  It  was  necessary  to  Include  In 
the  committee  bill  an  increase  In  the 
amount  given  to  the  States  in  order  to 
pres-'rve  the  original  intent  of  the  Incen- 
tive grants. 

Since  1967,  the  consumer  price  index 
has  risen  over  34  percent,  suid  thus  the 
States  are  effectively  receiving  less  Incen- 
tive now  to  finance  their  education  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reports  that  total  public  expendi- 
tures on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation have  risen  over  57  percent  since 
1967,  and  the  national  average  per-pupll 
expenditure  has  risen  54  percent.  This 
means  that  the  costs  of  education  have 
increased  more  than  50  percent  while  the 


buying  power  of  a  1967  dollar  has  de- 
creased about  30  percent. 

I  have  included  a  measure  in  the  cur- 
rent bill  which  win  increase  the  basis  for 
awarding  incentive  grants  to  compensate 
for  the  increasing  costs  that  all  States 
are  facing. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Roy 
Millenson,  our  counsel,  who  brought  this 
to  my  attention.  With  his  aid  and  effort, 
we  got  the  committee  to  agree  to  it. 

At  present,  grants  are  given  to  those 
States  who  exceed  the  national  effort 
index  in  their  financing  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  For  each  one- 
hundredth  of  a  percent  by  which  a  State 
surpasses  the  national  effort  index,  it 
may  receive  a  maximum  of  $1  per  eligible 
title  I  student,  but  no  State  may  receive 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able. Last  year,  approximately  $18  mil- 
lion were  appropriated  to  part  B. 

Under  S.  1539,  the  basis  for  the  grant 
would  be  increased  from  $1  to  $1.50  for 
each  eligible  title  I  child.  This  50  per- 
cent increase  should  offset  the  rising 
costs  and  restore  an  adequate  incentive 
to  States. 

BILINGUAL    EDTJCATION 

Mr.  President,  my  commitment  to  pro- 
viding a  quality  education  to  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  their  national  origin 
has  always  lee  me  to  work  for  educa- 
tional programs  which  would  serve  the 
special  needs  of  those  children  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability.  No  child 
should  be  denied  a  proper  education  due 
to  his  cultural  backgroimd.  and  that  is 
whiy  I  have  continued  to  work  during  this 
session  of  Congress  on  the  many  aspects 
of  bilingual  education  contained  in  S. 
1539. 

Bilingual  education  fosters  an  equal 
faciUty  for  a  child  to  use  English  as  well 
as  his  native  language.  It  also  encourages 
self-esteem  and  pride  In  his  cultural 
origin.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  that  programs,  such  as  bi- 
lingual education  are  necessary  to  insure 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  other 
than  English. 

In  Lau  against  Nichols,  the  Court 
found  that  "where  inability  to  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language  ex- 
cludes national  origin-minority  group 
children  from  effective  participation  in 
the  educational  program  offered  by  a 
school  district,  the  district  must  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  rectify  the  Isuiguage 
deficiency  in  order  to  open  its  instruc- 
tional program  to  these  students." 

This  can  be  done,  obviously,  either  by 
special  training  in  the  language  which  is 
being  taught  or  by  bilingual  education, 
which  is  far  more  readily  accessible  to 
most  people. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1539  certainly  rep- 
resent a  major  Federal  effort  to  help 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
millions  of  bilingual  students  who  might 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  adequately  from  their  school- 
ing. Many  approaches  to  providing  bilin- 
gual education  are  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Federal  coordination  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation will  be  increased  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual 
Education,  and  demonstmtion  projects 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of 
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support  activities.  An  expanded  program 
for  the  training  of  bilingual  counselors, 
paraprofessors,  teachers  and  administra- 
tors has  been  formulated,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  has  been 
mandated  to  conduct  relevant  bllingiial 
and  blcultural  research. 

While  most  of  these  activities  are  con- 
centrated on  the  elementary  grades, 
there  are  also  special  provisions  for  pre- 
school, secondary  and  post-secondary 
students.  For  example,  I  introduced  Into 
the  committee  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  EUld  a  new  part  J,  entitled  "Bi- 
lingual Vocational  Training,"  to  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act. 

This  bilingual  vocational  training  Is 
designed  to  give  necessary  vocational 
skills  to  persons  of  limited  ElngUsh- 
speaklng  ability  who  have  left  school. 
It  is  envisioned  that  the  participants  in 
these  programs  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  full  use  of  their  cultural  experi- 
ences rather  than  suppress  them. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  vocational 
training  for  groups  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  is  highlighted  by  low  in- 
come, high  dropout  rates,  and  high  un- 
employment rates.  In  the  Southwest,  for 
example,  the  median  income  of  Span- 
ish-speaking families  is  nearly  $3,000  be- 
low the  national  average.  The  dropout 
rate  in  the  Southwest  is  40  percent  for 
Spanish-speaking  youths,  and  this  sit- 
uation has  resiilted  in  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment. Similar  conditions  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  other 
groups  hampered  by  their  limitations  in 
speaking  English. 

My  amendment  applies  specifically  to 
dropouts  and  secondary  school  gradu- 
ates who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. The  authorizations  would  in- 
crease from  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975  to  $80  million  over  a  3-year  period. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  funding  is 
allotted  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
post-secondary  and  private  vocational 
training  Institutions,  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  to  provide  bilingual  vo- 
cational training.  One  quarter  of  the 
funds  are  reserved  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  ancillary  personnel,  such 
as  counselors,  and  10  percent  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  instruc- 
tional  materials   and   methods. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  passage  of  these  various  bi- 
lingual programs  many  Americans  will 
receive  the  type  of  education  that  will 
benefit  them  the  most  and  greatly  in- 
cre'ise  their  contributions  to  society  In 
general. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  bilingual 
training  and  education  refers  to  Span- 
ish-speaking people.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  people  In  SER  and  have  asked 
them  what  they  think  about  it.  SER  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort, 
and  has  been  very  successful  In  training 
Spanish-speaking  people  for  jobs.  SER 
Is  highly  enthusiastic  about  this  project. 
SER  has  done  outstanding  work  itself, 
and  is  considered  expert  in  this  area. 

Although  I  have  been  speaking  about 
programs  in  the  bill  that  I  think  are 
quite  good,  I  must  express  some  reserva- 
tions, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  about  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  bill. 


rWL  FKOPOSKD  CONSOLIDATION 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  additional  views 
to  the  committee  report,  and  as  is  also 
stated  In  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
minority  members,  the  so-called  State 
program  consolidation  contained  In  sec- 
tion 402  Is  virtually  no  consolidation  at 
all.  The  intent  of  consolidation  is  to  al- 
low the  local  educational  agencies  more 
flexibility  in  allocating  Federal  funds  in 
order  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  their 
school  district. 

Currently,  many  districts  are  forced 
to  spend  the  money  for  which  they  are 
eligible  in  areas  which  do  not  represent 
their  greatest  need,  while  they  are  not 
able  to  obtain  additional  money  in  their 
areas  of  greatest  priority.  By  consolidat- 
ing several  categorical  programs,  a 
school  district  could  determine  its  own 
spending  priorities. 

Section  402  of  the  current  bill,  how- 
ever, would  allow  only  50  percent  of  the 
dollars  above  100  percent  of  the  dollars 
appropriated  in  specified  prior  years  for 
etujh  of  the  programs  to  be  consolidated. 
At  a  minimimi,  it  would  seem  preferable 
to  consolidate  aU  of  the  dollars  above 
the  100  percent  appropriation  level  so 
as  to  achieve  a  more  adequate  consolida- 
tion plan  and  to  avoid  further  compli- 
cations in  the  grantmaklng  process. 

MOKE    BUHEAnCRACISB 

A  letter  from  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  protested  the 
creation  of  at  least  14  new  bureauc- 
racies within  the  Oovemment.  I  feel 
that  the  Secretary  has  made  a  valid 
observation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  cumbersome,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  many  people  to  comprehend  the 
need  for  more  administrative  structures. 
I  would  have  to  support  the  Secretary's 
contention  that  we  should  be  attempting 
to  streamline  the  education  bureaucracy 
rather  than  expand  it.  The  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy is  already  exerting  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  too  great  a  control  over  the 
activities  of  local  schools,  and  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  is  only 
inviting  more  Federal  control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  initiative.  The  key  to  im- 
proving our  educational  system  does  not 
rest  in  the  heart  of  a  highly  centralized 
Washington  office,  but  rather  in  the  dedi- 
cated and  hard-working  initiative  of 
thousands  of  local  school  districts  across 
the  country. 

THT    BtmiNG    OF    SCHOOLCHtUmCN 

Mr.  President,  the  last  title  of  this 
bill,  title  Vrri,  addresses  itself  to  the 
problems  faced  by  many  communities 
who  are  implementing  plans  to  achieve 
racial  desegregation.  A  large  component 
of  these  plans  involve  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  considerable  distances 
from  their  homes  and  certainly  far  from 
their  neighborhood  school.  Title  vm. 
for  the  most  part,  is  simply  a  restatement 
of  law  that  has  already  been  enacted. 
It  will  provide  no  relief  to  any  school 
district  whose  entire  educational  process 
is  being  disrupted  by  forced  busing.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  time  for  the  Senate  to  take 
some  action  in  specifying  the  guidelines 


that  should  be  used  to  bring  about  inte- 
grated school  systems. 

I  have  always  taken  a  strong  public 
position  against  forced  busing  of  school- 
children to  achieve  desegregation.  I  be- 
lieve that  education  should  take  place  In 
neighborhood  schools  where  family  and 
community  involvement  can  be  empha- 
sized. After  all,  education  has  always 
been,  both  traditionally  and  constitu- 
tionally, a  matter  of  local  concern.  A»* 
signing  children  to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race,  whether  to  achieve  segregation 
or  integration,  seems  equally  discrimina- 
tory to  the  fundamental  rights  of  all 
Americans. 

Court-ordered  busing  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  confronting  the  problem  of  equal 
education  for  American  youth.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  shows  the  intensity  with 
which  the  American  people  (H>Pose  the 
transportation  of  their  children.  Of  a 
list  of  possible  remedies  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  r£u;ial  integration  in  public 
schools,  only  5  percent  of  those  polled 
selected  busing  as  an  appropriate  way 
to  bring  about  integration.  Given  this 
finding  that  95  percent  of  the  American 
people  do  not  support  busing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lewis  Powell  has  termed  busing  "the  sin- 
gle most  disruptive  element  in  education 
today." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  forced 
busing  takes  away  from  the  American 
people  the  basic  right  to  control  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Parents  no 
longer  dictate  policy  but  the  courts.  The 
real  Issue  should  be  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  academic  achievement  of  students 
involved  in  forced  busing  has  not  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  their  attending 
schools  outside  of  their  neighborhood. 
In  fact,  there  are  definite  Indications 
that  busing  has  strained  racial  tensions 
by  creating  bitterness  and  polarization  in 
many  communities.  Only  by  encouraging 
local  school  districts  to  chart  their  own 
course  can  the  American  Govemmetet 
hope  to  develop  the  kind  of  grassroots 
initiative  that  is  necessary  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  President,  departing  from  my  pre- 
pared speech,  I  want  to  add  one  more 
thing,  and  that  is  on  the  title  I  formula. 
We  have  been,  for  a  period  of  yean, 
trying  to  determine  how  we  are  going  to 
allocate  the  money  under  title  I  between 
the  States.  I  am  concerned  that  under 
the  title  I  formula  in  S.  1539,  the  States 
which  are  growing  rapidly  like  my  own 
are  being  penalized,  and  those  States 
which  are  losing  title  I  children  from 
their  school  districts  are,  in  effect,  bdnf 
held  harmless  from  any  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  money  they  will  receive  In 
future  years. 

This  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I 
have  not  proposed  any  particular  pro- 
gram by  way  of  a  printed  amendment, 
but  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  thinking 
of  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have 
a  very  solid  discussion,  which  may  be- 
come heated  at  times,  over  this  particu- 
lar issue  as  well  as  on  the  busing  issue, 
which  I  am  sure  will  also  be  heated. 
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I  want  to  state  at  this  time  the  admlra-     resolution,   Public  Law   93-52,   adopted  G-io — Estimated  percent  of  revenue  for  pub- 

tlon  I  have  for  the  chairman  of  the  com-     July   1,   provided   a    100-percent  State  ^^  elementary  and  secondary  schools  from 

mittee.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult  bill,     hold-harmless  based  on  fiscal  year  1972  ^'^^  Federal  Government.  1972-73 

He  has  been  very  cooperative  with  all     allocations.  Third,  the  second  continu-      ^-  Mississippi 26  9 

Members,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  it.        in«     resolution.     Public     Law     93-124.      2  New  Mexico is  2 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my     adopted  October  16,  1973,  provided  for  a      .  ^^,^^  "r, ^'^ ^ 

ccrileague  very  much.  90-percent,  State  hold-harmless  against      5  Xi^ka  ^"°"°* Yll 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in     fiscal  year  1972  and  added  a  90-  to  115-  q.  Kentucky^^I^I  15  a 

support  of  the  pending  bill.  Education    percent  local  hold-harmless  against  fis-      7.  Nortu  Carolina I  is  e 

Amendments  of  1974,  8.  1539.  The  Com-     cal  year  1973.  Finally,  the  Labor-HEW      8.  Arkansas  15.3 

mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,     appropriation  bill,  adopted  December  18,      9  Louisiana 147 

worked  diligently  over  many  months  to     1973,  provided  a   100-   to   120-percent.     10  Tennessee 131 

produce  this  measure  whose  eight  titles  State  hold-harmless  against  fiscal  year     ,,  t^w^  ^  ,:*: '^  "^ 

cover  the  spectrum  of  elementary  and     1973  and  a  90-percent,  local  hold-harm-     \t  ^^^xv^inl Jq  I 

secondary  education  programs  as  well     less  against  fiscal  yar  1973.  i4.  Georgia   ...  """"I";!;;;]""'"  123 

as  adult  education,  administration  and        Clearly,  it  was  deemed  Incumbent  upon     1 5 .  North  Dakota "-".''I'""".. I  117 

organization  of  the  Federal  education  es-  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  new  formula  in     16.  Florida  10  a 

tablishment.    and    some    miscellaneous  the  authorizing  legislation  which  would     i''  Texas 10.7 

programs  in  other  education  fields.  not  be  subject  to  a  roimd  of  chsmges  each     ^^  Oklahoma  10  4 

This  bill  enjoyed  the  support  of  all  year  and  which  would  stand  up  against    20  MaSe'*  ^q  ^ 

the  minority  members  of  the  committee,  shifting    statistics    of    population    and  21'  Utah        .      '    "            '_'_               91 

as  is  indicated  In  the  Supplemental  Views  AFDC  coverage,  statistics  which  alter  22.  Rhode  isi&ad".,,.V.. ".'.'' '_'_'_''    se 

signed  by  these  members  commencing  on  allocations  because  they  are  not  always     23.  Washington 11". III"'"..."    a  7 

page  571  of  the  report.  This  is  also  a  accurate  or  up  to  date.  The  principal     24.  Montana I    8.5 

bipartisan  measure  composed  of  provi-  example  of  this  is  the  shift  from  the  1960     25  Missouri as 

sions  contributed  by  minority  members  to  the  1970  census.  School  districts  must    |^  ?*''*'' 8.0 

as  well  as  those  of  the  majority;  these  have  some  basis  on  which  to  make  plans,     ^  wv^^  *  ° 

minority  contributions  are  spelled  out  by  which  they  may  let  contracts  for    29  Colorado  '. 77 

In  the  Supplemental  Views  on  page  572  teachers,  for  equipment,  and  for  services,  30'  Arizona   .'"           I                """    74 

of  the  report.  and  an  unstable  title  I  allocation,  sub-  31.  Delaware  II-.I"I"."""""I"    73 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  ^^^  *°  ^^^^  funding  since  its  inception    32  Maryland 111^1.1    6  9 

out  that  much  credit  for  this  measure  ^^  ^^^^-  "lakes  this  Impossible.  33.  California  e.s 

must  go  to  our  Education  Subcommittee        Hence,  the  committee,  by  a  unanimous    34  Nebraska  e  7 

chairman.  Mr.  Pell,  without  whose  pa-  roUcaU   vote  and,   after  much  debate,     ^«  ^t.Tol^'^*"**  H 

tience    and    diligence    this    legislation  adopted  the  formula  at  hand.  37.  vei^ont" ei 

would    not    have    been    developed;    the        Like  most  hotly  debated  propositions  38.  New  York. I  I.I         I  I            e  0 

chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  WiL-  a  compromise  resulted.  And,  like  most     39.  Nevada IIIII-IIIIIIIIIIII    59 

LiAMS,   who   in   addition   to   furnishing  compromises,  the  final  result  was  not  en-     4o.  Ohio  57 

leadership  also  was  responsible  for  key  tirely  to  my  liking.  But,  I  believe  it  is  a     *^-  Massachusetts  5.2 

provisions  in  the  bill;  and  my  colleague,  fair  and  equitable  compromise  under  the     *^  Jf*^'*'^*  6° 

the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  circumstances  and  therefore.  I  support    li  w!n_p*^T^' *  "^ 

Education  Subcommittee.  Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  it.  I  should  like  to  have  retained  the     45  Oregon        11 

who  has  contributed  much  to  the  bill  present  law  in  terms  of  the  benefits  to  my  46  New  Hampshire"                                41 

now  before  us.  own  State  of  New  York,  for  New  York     47.  Michigan I.I  I  "I  33 

Mr.  President,  as  the  report  discusses  ^^^^^  ^^^  receive  18.6  percent  less  funds  48.  Wisconsin   -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII    3^8 

the  bill  in  detail  It  serves  no  constructive  ^^'^^^  ^^^  S.  1539  title  I-A  formula  than     49.  lowa  3  7 

purpose  for  me  to  reiterate  here  what  i*  would  under  present  law  without  floors     ''O  Connecticut  3.1 

is  so  weU  described  throughout  the  re-  °^  ceilings.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  tinted  states 7  7 

port.  However,  there  are  several  partlc-  °^^^^  States  benefit  by  the  S.  1539  for-  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 

ular  provisions  to  which  I  should  like  to  "^^^-  Arkansas,  for  example,  gets  94.7  that  the  formula  for  part  A  of  title  I 

make  special  reference.  percent  more  than  it  would  under  present  occupies  center  stage  in  terms  of  order 

TITLE  I,  ESEA  ^**-  But  that  is  the  nature  of  a  compro-  of  magnitude  should  not  be  permitted  to 

T^-    ^  t     I     ^                       -    _  mise  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  only  be  overshadow  the  rhanpps  mnrfp  t^n  nnrtc 

sup^o^t7o?^!Se^eSSSTnd°lec^dYS!  '^t^^c^'  ^  "^^  ^^"^^'  ^"^  "^^^  ^  B^L?^W                            L'oT- 

education  is  title  I  of  the  ESentaS^  ^.IT^^ujy.     ,^  ru    .              v.  tmued.  Part,  B,  known  as  the  State  incen- 

and  Secondary  Education  Act-SsPA          ^NaturaUy,  I  should  like  to  see  a  bigger  tive   grant   program,   provides   funds— 

for  wWch  $S  biK  wIllpp7o^SSei  '^nYt^^  ^^S'M"^"^  ^?l  ^'*'  York  State,  with  an  appropriaUon  limit  of  $75  mil- 

for  the  cun-ent  fiscal  vea?   S  T  rnT  ""^^""^  ""^"^^  ^^^  "^  ^^  country  in  the  lion-to  States  based  on  their  education 

tains  three  parts  Part  A  the  h«^iri^nt  percent  of  revenue  for  public  elementary  eflfort.  It  benefits  those  States  where  the 

program,  provides  f undTfor  S^  eSa  ^'^  secondary  schools  from  the  Federal  ratio  of  educational  expenditures  to  total 

tlonal  SS  fSt^fof  hlmrifrln^'  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact.   15  income  exceeds  the  national  effort  ratio. 

delinqu?nTSdSrator?  iSS-^wf^^^^  ^^^^^'  '^*="^«  "^^^  ^^^"  '*'^^«  the  Fed-  This  part,  which  is  known  in  our  com- 

an<^for  State  atoSmtionBn^S^^^^  ^'"^^  ^^""^  '"^"^^^'^  ^^  New  York.  I  say  mittee  as  the  Dominlck  amendment  after 

onlyaverymiSofSrtofDart?  ri^«^t^  *^'  "°*  ^  stimulate  any  State  rivalry,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  who 

85  perce^S  title  I-A  fuS^nS^^  but  rather  to  clarify  the  position  of  New  sponsored  Ite  original  inclusion  in  the 

eduVatioSL  agencli^lSS_Sii^n^^  ^^""^  ^^  °'^^^  industrial  States  relative  law,  has  been  updated  in  recognition  of 

through  me  Stltesl^^oj^^riif  ^  ^^*^^'^^  education  funds.  I  ask  unani-  inflation.  It  benefits  low-income  as  weU 

advantaged  cimSn      ''™^*°"  ^°^  ^-  mous  consent  that  there  be  included  in  as  high-income  States.  For  example,  ma- 

my  remarks  at  this  point  a  chart  from  jor  beneficiaries,  it  is  estimated,  for  fis- 
Last  year  there  were  in  effect  four  the  National  Education  Association  pub-  cal  year  1975  will  include  Louisiana 
torniulas  for  title  I-A,  as  follows:  First,  Ucation,  Ranking  of  the  States,  1973,  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  poverty 
the  formula  prescribed  by  the  authorlz-  "Estimated  Percent  of  Federal  Revenue  children— has  also  been  strengthened 
>ng  legislation  which  stipulates  that  no  for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
locality  wIU  receive  less  than  it  received  Schools  from  the  Federal  Government."  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. ' 
in  1967.  This  100-percent,  hold-harmless  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  Part  C— special  grants  for  areas  with 
provision  was  added  to  the  authorizing  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
law  in  1967.  Second,  the  first  continuing  as  follows:  leagues  to  the  detailed  description  of  this 
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provision — complete  with  charts — by  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Pill,  on 
April  25,  found  on  pages  11848-50  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  day.  ThLs 
provision  benefits  all  types  of  communi- 
ties throughout  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  stress  these  two  latter  parts,  B  and  C, 
not  only  because  they  had  their  origins 
In  law  through  amendments  by  my  col- 
leagues of  the  minority,  but  because  the 
House  bill  seeks  to  delete  them  and  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  an  effort  may  be 
undertaken  in  the  Senate  to  do  likewise. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine  these 
provisions  most  carefully  before  consid- 
ering such  a  move. 

ADtn,T    B3JOCATTON 

As  the  author  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  now  law,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  statute  Is  being  both  extended 
and  expanded.  Among  the  new  provisions 
are  those  stipulating  that  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  may  be 
used  for  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams, providing  new  emphasis  for  pro- 
grams for  Eidults  in  institutions  and  to 
adult  programs  In  commimlty  schools, 
and  establishing  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Adult  Education. 

There  are  some  57  million  adult  Amer- 
icans over  16.  not  enrolled  in  school,  who 
have  not  completed  their  secondary  edu- 
cation. These  adults  are  the  forgotten 
millions  of  American  education.  We  can 
be  no  less  concerned  with  their  educa- 
tion than  we  are  with  the  education  of 
oiu-  children.  As  we  seek  to  make  avail- 
able broader  and  better  educational  pro- 
grams for  our  youth,  we  carmot  falter  in 
our  responsibility  toward  those  adults 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  minimum  of  a  high 
school  education.  The  completion  of  a 
secondary  education  is  the  minimiun 
level  of  educational  attainment  deemed 
acceptable  in  today's  complex  and  de- 
manding society. 

NKW    PROGRAMS 

Title  IV  of  S.  1539  contains  three 
broad  consolidations — administrative, 
State  formula  programs,  and  discretion- 
ary programs.  I  should  like  to  refer  now 
specifically  to  the  latter  of  these  con- 
solidations, that  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
wherein  funds  are  distributed  at  his  dis- 
cretion under  the  statute  rather  than  by 
a  fixed  statutory  allocation  formula. 
These  programs  do  not  individually  in- 
volve enough  funds  to  warrant  the  tradi- 
tional State  allocation  formula  or  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  that  design. 

This  consolidation  of  discretionary 
programs,  authorized  at  $200  million 
and  found  in  section  403  of  the  bill,  is 
known  as  the  Special  Project  Act.  It  con- 
tains a  unique  provlsloi-  for  the  following 
seven  new  categorical  programs;  metric 
education  (section  404  >;  gifted  and 
talented  children  (section  405)  ;  com- 
munity schools  (section  406) ;  career 
education  (section  407);  c^nsimiers 
education  (section  408) ;  women's 
educational  equity  (section  409) :  and 
arts  education  (section  410).  A  50- 
percent  set-sislde  is  provided  for  these 
programs  which,  for  an  Incubator  period 
of  4  years,  would  remain  inside  the 
shelter  of  this  set-aside.  After  this  period, 
when  the  programs  will  have  had  an 


opportimity  to  become  established  and 
prove  their  worth,  they  would  be  moved 
from  the  set-aside  Incubator  shelter  to 
the  cozisolldated  area  with  the  other 
established  programs  consolidated  into 
the  Special  Projects  Act.  This  device 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportimity  to 
establish  new  areas  of  priority  from  time 
to  time  and  also  assures  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation  will  not  be 
eroded  by  the  continuing  establishment 
and  perpetuation  of  additional  new  and 
separate  categorical  programs. 

GtrTEO  AND  TALXNTKD  CHILDRXN 

Among  the  new  programs  to  which  1 
have  referred  is  that  one  contained  m 
section  405  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren who.  It  has  been  observed,  are  per- 
haps the  most  neglected  minority  in 
American  education  today.  This  un- 
tapped reservoir  of  talent  is  not  confined 
to  one  group  in  our  country  or  any  one 
type  of  neighborhood  but  includes  young- 
sters from  every  variety  of  background 

Systematic  efforts  must  be  made  to 
identify,  nurture,  and  cultivate  the 
demonstrated  and  potential  talent  exist- 
ing in  every  walk  of  American  life.  In 
addition  to  society's  obligation  to  provide 
every  individual  with  access  to  self- 
fulfillment,  a  society  has  a  very  real 
obligation  to  itself  to  assure  its  own 
health  and  survival  and  the  continuing 
development  of  its  greatest  resource — the 
capabilities  of  its  people.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  programs  contained  In  section 
405  for  grants  for  education  programs 
for  the  gifted  and  talented,  for  training 
of  personnel  for  their  education,  and  for 
a  National  Clearinghouse  on  the  Gifted 
and  Talented  as  well  as  for  addlticMial 
needed  research  in  the  area  of  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children. 

BTTSINO 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-318 — has  been  described 
as  the  most  significant  higher  education 
law  since  the  Morrill  Act,  the  land -grant 
college  law  enacted  in  the  last  century 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln.  Yet,  newspapers,  all  throughout 
the  country  headlined  Its  passage  in  the 
Senate  with  announcements  that  "Bus- 
ing Bill  Passes  Senate"  because  that 
measure  Included  as  one  of  its  nine  titles 
a  title  dealing  with  the  busing  of  school- 
children. I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
fate  of  the  well-crafted  education  bill 
now  before  us. 

Some  40  percent  of  our  schoolchildren 
travel  by  schoolbus  every  day.  Less  than 
5  percent  of  this  40  percent  travel  in 
buses  for  purposes  of  integration  or 
racial  balance.  That  means  that  less  than 
3  percent  of  all  schoolchildren  are  so 
Involved.  Yet,  the  Senate  once  again  may 
involve  Itself  on  this  issue  in  days  of 
debate,  more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  can  preserve  some 
perspective  on  this  subject  and  that  in 
seeking  to  resolve  the  busing  issue  the 
Constitution  will  not  be  imder  assault  or 
amendments  offered  which  wotild  be 
counter  to  its  provisions.  In  the  essay  by 
Charles  Lamb,  "Recijie  for  Roast  Pig,"  we 
are  told  of  a  primitive  tribe  which 
burned  down  a  hut  to  roast  a  pig.  Let  us 
not  risk  putting  the  torch  to  this  bill 
to  resolve  the  busing  question. 


I  shall  discuss  this  issue  later  as  we 
consider  the  amendments. 

CONCXUSION 

TTie  committee  bill  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
merits  passage.  I  support  It,  as  did  my 
minority  colleagues  In  the  committee, 
and  urge  its  passage. 

-Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  and  most  important  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  is 
the  need  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
American  people.  Everj'  one  of  our  lead- 
ers since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  has  stressed  education  as  a  vital 
national  priority.  Today,  we  are  begin- 
ning Senate  debate  on  S.  1539,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  a  bill  which 
is  specifically  tailored  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  commitment  to 
this  country's  educational  system. 

S.  1539  relates  primarily  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs 
operated  through  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  These  provisions 
have  been  written  based  upon  18  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  on  this  and  related 
bills  before  it.  It  Is  the  product  of  more 
than  a  year  of  hard  work  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  after  having  consid- 
ered the  concerns  and  views  of  iimum- 
erable  Individuals,  agencies,  and  orga- 
nizations who  expressed  an  interest  in 
these  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  developed  a  bill  which  approaches 
Federal  educational  assistance  in  various 
different  ways  combining  specificity, 
flexibility,  and  responsiveness  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  Thus,  let  me  briefly  take 
some  time  to  summarize  major  features 
of  S.  1539  for  my  colleagues. 

The  bill  extends  and  revises  title  I 
of  the  existing  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act.  Since  its  inception 
in  1965,  this  program  has  grown  to  be- 
come the  major  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  largest  share  of  funds  imder  this 
program  is  provided  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  planning  and  operating  special 
programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children.  While  most  of  these  local  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  at  improving 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills, 
the  title  I  funds  have  also  been  success- 
fiilly  and  flexibly  used  for  social  science 
programs  to  meet  health,  psychological, 
and  cultural  activities  as  well  as  for 
and  nutritional  needs  of  children  to  help 
them  in  educational  attalment. 

The  Importajit  change  in  title  I  made 
by  the  committee  relates  to  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies.  We  have  revised  this  for- 
mula to  assure  that  no  L£IA  will  receive 
less  for  programs  for  the  educationally 
deprived  than  it  received  for  that  pur- 
pose in  flscal  year  1974.  Of  the  amounts 
appropriated  above  that  level,  60  percent 
will  be  distributed  to  LEA's  on  the  basis 
of  their  relative  number  of  Orshansky 
poverty-level  children — according  to  the 
1970  census — and  40  percent  on  their  rel- 
ative share  of  the  total  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  this  formula  is  several- 
fold.  First,  the  "base  year"  concept  is 
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adopted  to  assure  a  measure  of  stability 
for  local  educators  in  planning  title  I 
progranis.  "iTie  use  of  the  60 -percent 
Orshansky  poverty  coimt  and  40-percent 
APDC  count  has  been  adopted  to  reflect 
the  most  flexible  and  fair  poverty  stand- 
ard which  is  currently  available  com- 
bined with  an  updating  mechanism  to 
reflect  shifts  tn  the  population  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children.  It  is  my 
view,  therefore,  that  this  Important  for- 
mula change  should  meet  the  many  prob- 
lems which  have  surrounded  the  title  I 
formula  in  the  past  year  and  will  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  every  State  of 
this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  this  formula  change  the 
committee  has  also  Increased  the  rate  of 
payment  for  part  B  of  title  I  which  pro- 
vides special  incentive  grants  to  States 
which  exceed  the  national  expenditure 
effort  for  education.  Also,  we  have  re- 
vised the  payment  formula  for  part  C  of 
title  I — special  grants  to  schools  serving 
areas  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
children  from  low -income  families — to 
assure  that  funds  will  be  more  effectively 
distributed  by  requiring  higher  concen- 
tration levels. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  title  I,  the  com- 
mittee has  continued  full  support  of  the 
provisions  which  provide  support  for 
State  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children,  and  migrant  children. 
Tliese  programs  In  present  law  are  re- 
quired to  be  fully  fimded  before  local 
school  district  allocations  are  made. 

I  believe  that  the  Importance  of  this 
program  for  these  target  groups  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  since  its  in- 
ception. These  programs  have  provided 
Impetus  to  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  in  institutions  for  the 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
where  none  had  been  available  and  have 
shown  that  even  the  most  severely 
handicapped  child  can  learn — even  if 
only  simple  skills  such  as  feeding  him- 
self, or  other  care.  In  all  cases,  the  State 
agency  programs  for  the  handicapped 
have  affirmed  the  fact  that  the  individ- 
uals receiving  these  services  have  the 
capacity  to  grow,  learn,  and  develop. 

For  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
in  State-operated  institutions,  a  wide 
variety  of  approaches  have  been  used 
such  as  group  therapy,  reward  tech- 
niques, and  early  release.  And  for  mi- 
grant children,  special  services  are  pro- 
vided to  make  up  for  frequently  inter- 
rupted schooling,  to  stress  bilingual  in- 
struction for  those  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  to  give  vocational 
and  prevocatlonal  training  so  that  mi- 
grant children  will  be  exposed  to  other 
occupational  pursuits.  Thus,  without 
these  important  initiatives,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  young  people  with  spe- 
cial problems  would'  not  be  receiving 
these  special  services. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  fea- 
ture of  S.  1539  is  the  extension  of  the 
Impact  aid  program.  While  we  have  been 
told  that  this  Federal  nssistance  Is  ex- 
cessive and  in  some  instances  unneces- 
sary, I  think  that  we  can  all  attest  to 
the  fact  of  the  true  impact  of  the  "Fed- 
eral presence"  in  various  areas  of  our 
States.  Thus,  the  committee  has  chosen 


to  continue  this  program  although  we 
have  decided  to  revise  the  elj^bility 
rates  to  more  accurately  reflect  congres- 
slonally  established  payment  levels  in 
previously  passed  appropriations  acta 
These  appropriations  levels — and  thus 
the  levels  set  in  the  biU — have  realisti- 
cally differentiated  among  the  extent  of 
the  impact  of  various  types  of  federally 
connected  children.  In  addition  to  this 
reform,  the  committee  continues  to 
count  "public  housing  children"  as  fed- 
erally connected,  but  alters  the  current 
requirement  for  separate  funding  by 
providing  that  such  children  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  other  "B"  category 
students  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  last  few  years 
about  the  need  to  consolidate  and  sim- 
plify some  of  our  Federal  educational 
programs.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
we  all  wish  to  eliminate  as  much  Federal 
redtape  as  possible  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  Federal  education  dol- 
lars are  spent  for  the  particular  and  vital 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
To  respond  to  this  problem,  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  three  separate  and  sig- 
niflcant  consolidations  in  certain  pro- 
gram areas. 

The  first  consolidation  involves  cer- 
tain administrative  requirements  and 
provides  for  a  simplified  single  State  ap- 
plication for  Federal  funds  administered 
through  the  State  educational  agency. 
Programs  covered  by  this  general  appli- 
cation would  include  title  I — Education 
of  the  Disadvantaged — title  n — Text- 
books and  Library  Resources — title  m — 
Irmovation — title  m  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act — Equipment — the 
Adult  Education  Act,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  When  a  State  wants  to 
participate  in  a  particular  program,  it 
submits  a  single  annual  program  plan 
which  specifies  the  manner  in  which  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  expended  for  that  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  authorizing 
language  as  well  as  make  a  report  on  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
expended  during  the  preceding  2  flscal 
years. 

The  second  consolidation  Includes  title 
n — ^Textbooks  and  Library  Resources — 
the  State  share  of  title  in — Innovation — 
title  in  of  NDEA — Equipment — and  title 
V-B-2  of  EPDA — Attracting  and  Qual- 
ifying Teachers.  Under  the  bill,  these 
programs  are  merged  into  a  single  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  in  providing  sup- 
plemental, auxiliary,  and  supportive 
services  for  schoolchildren.  This  new  con- 
solidated program  would  not  go  into  ef- 
fect until  the  appropriations  level  reaches 
at  least  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount  for 
each  of  the  individual  programs  being 
consolidated,  and  until  they  have  been 
forward  funded.  At  that  time,  50  percent 
of  additional  appropriations  would  be 
available  to  States  to  be  spent  in  their 
discretion  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  consolidated  program  permits. 
The  third  consolidation  in  the  bill  is 
called  the  Special  Projects  Act  and  in- 
volves discretionary  programs  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. These  include  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  dropout  prevention,  health 
and  nutrition,  correction  education,  the 


15-percent.  Commissioner's  set-siside 
from  the  title  III— Innovation — pro- 
gram, and  teacher  training — other  than 
Teacher's  Corps — programs  under 
EPDA. 

Under  this  consolidated  program,  the 
Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
make  contracts  for  almost  any  area  of 
educational  demonstration  and  innova- 
tion. Limitations  on  this  authority  are 
that  authorizing  committees  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  disapprove  the 
Commissioner's  plans  for  spending  the 
discretionary  funds  before  appropria- 
tions for  the  consolidated  program  could 
be  made.  And  50  percent  of  appropriated 
amounts  would  be  required  to  be  spent  on 
new  categorical  programs  authorized  in 
the  bill.  These  programs  include  educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  metric  system, 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren, consumer's  education,  career  edu- 
cation, and  women's  educational  equity. 
In  addition,  included  in  these  new  cate- 
gorical programs  is  the  important  initia- 
tive providing  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  community  schools  which  Sena- 
tor Church  and  I  have  sponsored  in  the 
Senate. 

Community  school  programs  and  com- 
munity education  expands  the  concept  of 
the  traditional  school — a  learning  center 
primarily  for  youn.^  people  in  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  operating  6 
hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week — into  a  com- 
munity development  center  pro\'iding 
opportunities  to  all  segments  of  the 
population.  These  schools  work  in  part- 
nership with  other  groups  in  the  com- 
munity to  offer  recreational,  educational, 
sociEil,  cultural,  and  a  variety  of  other 
services.  This  is  a  concept  which  began 
in  Flint,  Mich.,  in  the  1930's  with  the 
support  of  the  C.  S.  Mott  Poimdation  and 
since  that  time  some  3,600  community 
schools  have  been  developed  in  600  school 
districts  across  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  programs  have 
struggled  because  of  Inadequate  funding 
and  numerous  communities  have  not 
laimched  community  education  pro- 
grams because  there  have  been  no 
sources  of  funds  to  sustain  such  an  oper- 
ation. Thus,  the  creation  of  this  fed- 
erally supported  effort  would  encourage 
continued  expansion  and  development  of 
these  exciting  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  important  features  of  S.  1539.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  includes  a  strengthening 
of  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  and  authorization  for  the 
President  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  1977.  Also 
included  Is  the  incorporation  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  last  session  as  S.  896.  The  extension 
Is  being  incorporated  into  this  bill  be- 
cause similar  provisions  were  added  to 
the  House  version  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  amendments.  Of  special 
note  in  these  provisions,  are  further 
State  planning  requirements  which  are 
designed  to  move  the  States  closer  to  ful- 
filling their  obligations  to  seek  out. 
identify,  and  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children.  Specifically, 
these  sections  mandate  that  each  State 
establish  a  goal  for  providing  full  edu- 
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cational  opportunity  for  all  handicapped 
children  and  that  they  set  forth  detailed 
plans  of  the  policies  and  procedures 
which  will  be  undertaken  to  assure  that 
all  handicapped  children  residing  in  the 
State  are  Identified,  located,  and  evalu- 
ated. Additionally,  it  Is  required  that  the 
States  provide  assurances  that  they  have 
established  a  goal  for  providing  full 
training  and  educational  opportunities 
for  all  handicapped  children  together 
with  a  timetable  for  accomplishing  this 
goal  and  a  description  of  additional 
facilities,  personnel,  and  services  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  goal  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

I  should  point  out.  also,  that  the  legis- 
lation Incorporates  major  new  thrusts  to 
Improve  bilingual  educatic»i  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and 
the  training  of  other  educational  per- 
sonnel participating  in  bilingual  pro- 
grams. And  the  bill  authorizes  a  national 
reading  program  which  includes  reading 
improvement  demonstration  projects, 
special  emphasis  projects,  reading  train- 
ing on  public  television,  and  grants  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  related 
to  reading  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  itself  forth- 
rightly  and  sensibly  to  the  problem  of 
school  desegregation.  It  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1976.  the  period  during  which 
the  existing  authorization  of  $1  billion 
may  be  fully  appropriated  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  This  pro- 
posed extension  is  because  it  was  the 
committee's  feeling  that  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled 
despite  the  administration's  sudden  an- 
nouncement that  the  "emergency"  is 
now  over.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
the  efforts  undertaken  through  this  na- 
tionwide program  have  been  successful 
in  dealing  with  the  human  problems 
arising  from  desegregation  or  reduction 
of  racial  isolation  and  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee also  felt  it  wise  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  In  existing 
law  relating  to  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  All  of  these  existing  provi- 
sions are  left  unchanged  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  so-called  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment relating  to  courts  appeals.  The  ex- 
piration of  this  section  has  been  changed 
from  January  1,  1974.  to  June  30,  1978. 
It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  these  provi- 
sions relating  to  school  desegregation  will 
be  adopted  as  they  have  been  reported 
from  the  committee — without  change. 
To  do  otherwise  will.  I  think,  reopen 
some  painful  wounds  which  have  been 
well  on  the  way  to  being  healed  and 
which  have  worked  for  the  past  2  years. 
Much  of  this  success  has  been  due  to 
the  patience,  understanding,  and  sense 
of  justice  of  the  American  people  and  we 
should  permit  that  spirit  of  basic  unity 
to  continue. 

Mr  President,  during  the  past  weeks, 
there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Senate  bill  by  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  his  administration.  Indeed,  after 
a  meeting  with  the  President  in  Febru- 
ary, of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
quoted  him  as  accusing  the  I^bor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  acting  "ir- 
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responsibly"  on  education  legislation.  I 
would  have  been  surprised  by  this  un- 
warranted attack,  but  unfortunately.  It 
is  the  kind  of  rhetoric— having  Uttle  re- 
lationship to  reality — that  has  charac- 
terized this  administration  for  the  past 
5  years. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that 
the  measure  before  us  now  represents  an 
amalgam  of  the  best  thinking  In  the 
country  on  education  matters.  It  builds 
upon  the  experience  gained  to  a  decade 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  by  retaining 
those  features  which  have  proved  their 
value,  changing  those  requiring  change, 
and  IncorporaUng  new  Ideas  where  they 
are  needed.  The  legislation  is  an  excel- 
lent effort  which  has  the  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  support  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Labor  Committee. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message: 

One  goal  on  which  aU  Amerlcatia  agree  Is 
that  our  children  abould  have  the  very  best 
education  this  great  Nation  can  provide. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  goal  which 
S.  1539  seeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  title  VII.  the 
national  reading  Improvement  program. 
This  title  combines  S.  1318.  which  I  in- 
troduced and  S.  2069,  which  was  totro- 
duced  by  Senator  Eaglcton  and  would 
authorize  a  4-year,  $469  million  acceler- 
ated attack  on  what  I  have  labeled  the 
"Achilles'  Heel"  of  American  education — 
the  l&rge  number  or  high  concentration 
of  children  in  some  schools  with  severe 
readmg  difficulties. 

The  education-limiting  and  career- 
crippling  handicap  of  the  inability  to 
read  is  so  big  and  its  solution  so  impor- 
tant ttiat  it  demands  a  concentrated  at- 
tack, and  I  believe  that  the  reading  im- 
provement program  can  and  will  make  a 
substantial  difference. 

The  reading  effort  authorizes  two  types 
of  demonstration  projects,  the  reading 
improvement  demonstration  projects  and 
the  special  emphasis  projects.  Under  the 
former.  Federal  assistance  would  be 
available  for  projects  conceived  by  States 
or  local  education  agencies.  Under  the 
special  emphasis  projects.  Federal  assist- 
ance would  be  available  for  school  dis- 
trict* to  carry  out  a  specific  demonstra- 
tion designed  to  determtoe  the  effective- 
ness of  intensive  Instruction  by  reading 
specialists  and  the  reading  teachers — the 
regular  classroom  teat  her  with  upgraded 
skills. 

Reading  emphasis  projects  must  pro- 
vide for : 

First,  instruction  for  all  students  in 
grades  one  and  two  by  a  reading  special- 
ist for  one  period  dally  and  similar  In- 
struction for  students  in  grades  three 
through  six  who  are  experiencing  read- 
ing difficulties;  and 

Second,  an  intensive  vacation  reading 
program  for  elementary  children  who  are 
having  reading  problems. 

Other  provisions  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram would: 

First,  authorize  the  development  of  a 
course  and  a  study  guide  in  reading  to  be 
shown  over  public  television  for  use  by 
teachers  and  parents; 

Second,  provide  grants  to  institutes  of 
higher  education  to  strengthen  and  im- 


prove undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
struction to  the  teaching  of  reading- 

Third,  direct  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  accelerate  research  In  read- 
ing and  to  establish  a  readtog  improve- 
ment laboratory. 

Fourth,  provide  grants  to  States  for 
the  review  and  upgrading  of  State  certi- 
fication requirements; 

Fifth,  create  a  Presidential  Award  for 
Readtog  Achievement  to  motivate  ele- 
mentary pupils  to  develop  better  reading 
skills,  and 

Sixth,  establish  an  Office  for  Improve- 
ment of  Readtog  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Cosponsortog  8.  1318  with  me  were 
Senators  Dominick.  Domenici.  Montoya 
and  Pastork.  I  am  grateful  for  their  help 
and  support  on  this  measure. 

The  alarming  statistics  reveal  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reading  problem.  It  Is  esti- 
mated: 

That  some  18  •/2  million  adults  are 
functional  Illiterates; 

That  some  7  million  elementary  and 
secondary  children  are  In  severe  need  of 
special  readtog  assistance; 

That  in  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  its  children  are  reading  below 
grade  level; 

That  90  percent  of  the  700,000  students 
who  drop  out  of  school  annually  are  clas- 
sified as  poor  readers;  and 

That  massive  reading  difficulties  re- 
vealed in  those  statistics  have  been  con- 
firmed by  surveys  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals alike. 

The  Office  of  Education  to  1969  sur- 
veyed 33.000  title  I  elementary  schools 
in  over  9.200  school  districts  across  the 
country.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand teachers  were  asked  to  supply  data 
on  approximately  6  million  pupils  in 
grades  2.  4,  and  6.  These  teachers 
judged  readtog  the  greatest  area  of  need 
and  they  estimated  that  approximately 
2.5  million  pupils,  or  48  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment to  these  grades,  showed  evidence 
of  a  critical  need  for  compensatory  pro- 
grams to  reading.  This  data  indicated 
that  22  percent  of  the  urban  schools  had 
70  to  100  percent  of  their  pupils  reading 
1  year  below  grade  level. 

Similarly,  a  survey  of  principals  repre- 
senting elementary  school  populations  of 
approximately  20  million  and  a  secondary 
school  population  of  17.8  million  was 
taken  seeking  their  estimate  of  the  read- 
ing problem.  These  responses  were  ana- 
lyzed by  Carol  Ann  Dwyer  of  the  Educa- 
tion Testtog  Services.  Berkeley.  Calif., 
and  she  found  that  the  prtocipals  Iden- 
tified some  4.7  million  pupils  with  reading 
problems  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
2.7  million  to  the  secondary  grades. 

Alarmingly.  37  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary pupils  and  46  percent  of  the  second- 
ary pupils  with  reading  problems  were 
reported  to  be  recelvtog  no  special  assist- 
ance In  the  Instruction  of  readtog. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  my 
State  last  year  released  the  results  of  its 
survey  of  11.000  citizens  on  the  most  im- 
portant goal  for  Maryland  schools.  The 
survey  found  that  "the  people  of  Mary- 
land believe  that  the  mastering  of  read- 
ing skills  Is  the  most  important  education 
goal  for  the  schools  of  the  State." 
Over  and  over  again,  parents,  the  gen- 
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eral  public,  and  the  press  across  the  Na- 
tion have  expressed  concern  with  poor 
student  performance  to  the  fundamental 
reading  areas. 

After  I  totroduced  this  measure,  an  to- 
dividual  from  Texas  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  June  24, 
1973,  which  did  a  s|«ry  on  "Illiterate 
Graduates  Face  Literate  World."  I  want 
to  read  into  the  Rbcord  the  first  two 
paragraphs  from  this  article : 

At  commencenaent  exercises  throughout 
the  city  recently,  anywhere  from  500  to  1.000 
of  Dallas'  9.000  graduating  seniors,  according 
to  official  estimates,  walked  across  stages  to 
be  handed  diplomas  they  could  not  read. 

Barely  able  to  read,  many  wUl  wind  up 
with  poor  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all. 

Still  In  school,  youngsters  who  are  either 
unable  to  read  at  aU  or  read  only  at  the  most 
elementary  level  can  be  found  In  almost 
every  one  of  Dallas'  43  secondary  schools. 

Dallas  School  Superintend«^nt  Nolan  Estes 
has  estimated  more  than  20.lX)0  of  the  public 
school  system's  70,000  secondary  students 
read  at  least  two  or  more  years  below  grade 
level. 

On  May  4  the  Washington  Post  head- 
line read  "Readtog  Tests  Show  Wide- 
spread niiteracy."  The  Post  was  report- 
ing on  a  new  Government  report  showing 
that  about  1  million  American  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  17  are  unable 
to  read  as  well  as  the  average  fourth 
grader  and  can  thus  be  called  illiterate. 
Dr.  Holloway,  director  of  the  right  to 
read  program,  called  this  report  "alarm- 
ing and  discouraging."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  prtated  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reading  Tests  Show  Widespkead  Iixitekact 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

About  one  mUllon  American  youths  12  to 
17  cannot  read  as  well  as  the  average  fourth 
grader  and  can  thus  be  called  illiterate,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  government  report. 

Reading  test  scores  were  worse  among 
blacks  than  whites,  boys  than  glrla,  and 
youngsters  from  low-income  families  with 
less-educated  parents  than  those  from  more 
fortunate  backgrounds,  the  report  showed. 

The  report,  released  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics,  provided  new  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  has  a  serious 
literacy  problem  despite  the  more  than  $40 
billion  spent  yearly  on  public  school  opera- 
tions. 

The  report's  findings  were  based  on  brief 
literacy  tests  administered  to  a  selected  sam- 
ple of  6,768  youths  from  1966  through  1970. 

The  tests  were  part  of  the  national  center's 
health  examination  survey,  a  major  quest 
for  data  on  Americans'  physical  and  mental 
health.  Later  reports  will  explore  links  be- 
tween Illiteracy  and  health  problems. 

The  sampled  pupils  were  asked  to  read 
leven  short  paragraphs  of  40  to  60  words  and 
answer  three  multiple-choice  questions  on 
each.  They  were  considered  literate  If  they 
could  give  correct  answers  for  four  of  the 
paragraphs. 

One  paragraph  read:  "It  was  spring.  The 
young  boy  breathed  the  warm  air,  threw  off 
his  shoes,  and  began  to  run.  His  arms  swung. 
Hts  feet  hit  sharply  and  evenly  against  the 
ground.  At  last  he  felt  free."  The  questions 
concerned  the  season  of  the  year,  what  the 
boy  was  doing,  and  bow  he  felt. 

The  12-to-17-year-olds  whose  scores  fell 
below  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
average  child  beginning  fourth  grade  were 
considered  Illiterate.  Fourth-graders  are  nor- 
mally 9  years  old. 


After  analysing  the  test  results,  survey 
officials  estimated  that  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  nearly  23  million  youths  In  the  12-17 
age  bracket,  extending  all  the  way  through 
high  school  grade  levels,  can  be  termed 
Illiterate.  That  would  amount  to  about  1 
million  young  Americans. 

More  speclflcaUy,  the  report  showed : 

Among  black  youths  as  a  whole,  the  Illiter- 
acy rate  Is  16  per  cent.  For  white  youths,  It 
Is  3.2  per  oent. 

For.  males  of  both  races,  the  rate  Is  6.7 
per  cent.  whUe  for  females  it  Is  3.8  per  cent. 

For  black  males  alone,  the  rate  Is  a  dra- 
matic 20.5  per  cent,  or  one  In  five.  On  the 
other  hand  for  white  females  alone,  It  Is  1.7 
per  cent,  or  less  than  one  In  60. 

The  report  also  showed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  Illiteracy  rates  are  highest 
among  youths  whose  families  rank  at  the 
poverty  level,  and  decline  as  Income  levels 
rise,  still,  at  least  some  youths  from  families 
with  $15.000-plus  income  flunk  the  literacy 
test. 

SlmUarly.  young  people  are  most  often  Il- 
literate when  their  parents  have  had  Uttle 
education,  according  to  the  report's  findings. 
Among  black  youths  from  families  headed  by 
someone  who  had  no  formal  education  at  all. 
for  example,  more  than  50  per  cent  are  Illit- 
erate. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  illiteracy  Is  also 
found  among  the  offspring  of  white  college- 
educated  parents. 

"Alarming  and  discouraging"  was  how 
Ruth  Love  Holloway,  director  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education's  "right  to  read"  program, 
viewed  the  report. 

OE's  "Right  to  read"  program,  first  an- 
noimced  in  1969  by  the  late  James  E.  Allen. 
Jr.  who  was  then  U  S.  education  commis- 
sioner, has  been  sponsoring  a  number  of  In- 
novative reading  programs  and  disseminates 
Information  about  those  that  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  ktod 
of  frustration,  as  I  pointed  out  when  "^ 
introduced  the  bill  last  March,  resulted 
to  a  lawsuit  by  a  teenager  to  California 
who  is  suing  the  San  Francisco  school 
district  and  the  State  of  California  for  $1 
million  for  graduattog  him  from  high 
school  without  learning  to  read.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  on  this 
case  be  prtoted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEIALL.  This  concern  is  evidenced 
by  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark 
that  all  subjects  be  suspended  to  the 
ghetto  school  for  a  year  and  that  all 
such  time  be  spent  on  bringing  the  chil- 
dren's readtog  up  to  grade  level. 

Mr.  President,  J  am  convtoced  that  the 
disenchantment  to  our  schools,  to  a  large 
degree,  has  to  do  with  the  inadequate 
performance  to  the  reading  area.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  schools  do  not  do  a  good 
job  with  the  large  majority  of  our  young 
people.  They  do,  but  a  technological  soci- 
ety like  ours  where  only  5  percent  of  the 
jobs  are  unskilled  cannot  tolerate  mas- 
sive readtog  problems  such  as  I  have  just 
described.  Welfare  rolls,  to  mention  one 
social  cost,  will  Increase  unless  we  do  a 
better  pob  of  teaching  such  youngsters 
to  read. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  readtog  by  establishing  the 
"rlght-to-read"  program,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  elimi- 
nating functional  illiteracy  by  1980. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ruth 
Holloway,  the  right-to-read  program  is 


doing  some  extremely  interesttog  and 
constructive  work. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  spe- 
cial emphsisls  piojects  to  some  detail. 

READtN-G  PROBLEMS A  PREVENTTVE 

APPBOACB 

The  primary  focus  of  the  entire  bill, 
as  well  as  the  special  emphasis  projects, 
is  preventive.  I  believe  that  It  is  essential 
that  we  not  only  focus  on  reading  prob- 
lems, but  also  that  we  zero-to  on  the  ele- 
mentary years.  I  believe  that  prevention 
is  more  effective  both  to  terms  of  edu- 
cation results  and  cost  effectiveness  than 
subsequent  remedial  efforts. 

The  special  emphasis  projects  thus  call 
for  the  teachtog  of  reading  to  all  elemen- 
tary children  to  grades  1  through  2  by 
reading  specialists.  This  Is  the  real  pre- 
ventive aspect  of  the  program  and  it  is 
aimed  at  preventtog  readtog  problems 
from  developing.  It  is  designed  to  get  all 
children  off  to  a  good  start  to  readtog. 

In  title  I  schools  we  know  that  readtog 
retardation  becomes  greater  with  each 
successive  year.  I  have  talked  with  many 
teachers  about  the  reading  problem  and. 
almost  without  exception,  they  advise 
me  that  It  becomes  Increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult, some  say  almost  impossible,  to 
remedy  readtog  difficulties  the  longer  we 
wait. 

For  grades  3  and  above,  the  readtog 
specialist  would  only  be  utilized  for  those 
children  who  are  not  readtog  at  grade 
level  or  who  are  experienctog  readtog 
problems. 

Also,  an  important  responsibility  of  a 
readtog  specialist  would  be  to  administer 
or  supervise  the  administertog  of  the 
necessary  diagnostic  and  screentog  tests 
to  identify  pupils  who.  for  whatever  rea- 
son, are  havtog  problems  In  reading. 

VACATION  READING  OPTION 

At  the  first  sign  that  a  child  is  falltog 
behind  to  reading,  there  would  be  made 
available  the  option  of  attending  a  sum- 
mer or  vacation  intensified  reading 
program,  agato  employtog  reading 
specialists. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  through  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  other  programs,  has  attempted 
to  improve  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged youngsters. 

Certainly  that  act  has  helped  to  iden- 
tify and  spotlight  the  massive  education 
deficiencies  of  some  of  our  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  achieved  the 
results  to  date  that  we  have  hoped  for, 
although  we  have  learned  a  great  deai 
from  our  experiences.  For  example,  we 
have  found  that  we  cannot  spread  the 
money  among  all  of  our  schools  and  ex- 
pect results;  Instead,  we  have  found  that 
better  results  are  achieved  when  we  con- 
centrate such  resources. 

Also,  districts  that  have  emphasized 
academic  programs  have  in  general  had 
better  results.  As  a  recent  title  I  evalua- 
tion noted : 

Apparently  there  has  been  an  over-alloca- 
tion of  supporting  services  and  an  ur.der- 
allocatlon  of  academic  ser\'lces  !n  Title  I 
since  the  program's  inception 

Headstart  is  another  program  which  I 
strongly  support.  Interesttogly  enough, 
both  in  title  I  and  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram "gains '  that  were  produced  often 
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disappear.  A  study  by  Mr.  Donald  Hayes, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Judith 
Orether,  of  the  Urban  Institute,  Indicated 
that  the  reading  deficiency  of  disadvan- 
taged children  may  be  traced  In  part  to 
the  adverse  impact  ol  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period. 

These  researchers  found : 

Much  of  the  dUTerence  between  white  and 
nonwhlte  c&n  be  traced  to  dUTerentlal  prog- 
ress In  reading  and  word  knowledge  during 
nonscbool  periods  .  .  .  put  another  way,  the 
four  summers  between  second  and  sUcth 
grades  produce  a  reading  differential  almost 
equal  to  the  effects  of  five  academic  years. 
Month  for  month  In  1966-66  the  ghetto 
students  were  progressing  at  a  rate  16  times 
as  great  during  school  as  out  of  school.  Thq 
upper-middle  class  student  progressed  at 
3.6 — 4  times  the  rate  in  school  as  out.  Stu- 
dents In  all  sets  app>ear  to  learn  while  in 
school — it  Is  when  they  are  out  of  school 
that  the  Important  differentials  appear. 
While  in  school  the  relatively  rich  white 
school  children  do  barely  better  than  the 
ghetto  schoolchildren  (1.3  times  as  much 
progress  per  month  In  1965-66)  but  during 
the  sununer  the  relatively  rich  whites  pro- 
gress 6   times  the   rate   of   nonwhltes. 

This  study,  while  certainly  not  con- 
clusive, does  add  support  to  the  summer 
school  component  of  my  proposal.  Per- 
haps the  study  may  help  to  explain  the 
"loss"  during  summer  vacation  periods 
of  "gains"  realized  in  some  of  our  com- 
pensatory education  programs. 

In  the  last  Congress  during  hearings 
on  equal  educational  opportunities,  in  a 
response  to  a  question  about  my  read- 
ing proposal,  Mr.  James  F.  O'Neil,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Michigan  responded : 

I  particularly  believe  that  the  proposal  to 
provide  summer  reading  programs  would  be 
important,  for  this  reason.  Again,  this  latest 
study  indicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
report,  that  many  children  In  the  low  socio- 
economic areas,  lose  more  than  others  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  because  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  advantages  and  the  moti- 
vation in  the  homes.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  having  funds  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram would  be  particularly  important  to 
overcome  such  a  slippage  as  that  and  to  de- 
termine, if  this  is  occurring,  whether  such 
programs  would  prevent  It.  That  particular 
aspect  Is  something  I  would  wholeheartedly 
support. 
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For  elementary  grades  3  and  above, 
reading  would  be  taught  by  a  specialist 
only  for  those  children  who  are  not  per- 
forming at  grade  level.  Also,  these  chil- 
dren would  continue  to  have  available 
the  summer  school  program. 

The  special  emphasis  projects  then 
seek  to  prevent  reading  problems  from 
developing,  to  identify  them  immediately 
when  they  do,  and  to  provide  for  prompt 
remediation  once  such  problems  are  iden- 
tified. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  strongly  em- 
phasize that  this  proposal  Is  not  meant 
to,  nor  will  It,  minimize  or  downgrade 
the  role  of  the  regular  elementary  class- 
room teachers  In  reading.  TTie  reading 
specialists  employed  in  this  program  will 
serve  to  introduce  specialization  and  in- 
tensification of  reading  instruction  to 
all  children  In  project  schools,  but  the 
classroom  teacher  will  continue  to  carry 
out  his  or  her  reading  responsibilities, 
although  obviously  there  would  be  co- 


ordination     between      the      classroom 
teacher  and  the  reading  specialist. 

BPBCIAUZATION    Ut    READING 

Admittedly,  specialization  in  reading 
for  all  children  at  the  elementary  grade 
level  is  new,  but  specialization  itself  at 
the  elementary  level  is  not  new.  At  the 
elementary  level,  specialists  are  often 
employed  to  teach  music,  art,  and  physi- 
cal education.  Unlike  in  some  of  these 
other  areas  utilizing  specialists,  the 
reading  specialist  will  not  supplant  the 
classroom  teachers'  reading  role. 

All  reading  instruction  would  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  specialist.  The 
regular  classroom  teacher  will  continue 
his  or  her  importfint  responsibilities,  but 
the  reading  specialist  will  supplement 
and  intensify  that  effort. 

Indeed,  this  proposal  envisions  sub- 
stantial upgrading  of  elementary  teach- 
ers in  reading,  particularly  in  grades  1 
through  3.  That  Is  why  I  have  Included 
the  training  program  to  make  this 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  schools  in  a  number  of 
States,  such  as  Callfomla,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  have  been  uti- 
lizing reading  specialists  with  consider- 
able success.  Dr.  Kiesling,  of  the  Urban 
Institute,  writing  in  the  November 
1972  issue  of  "Education  and  Urban  So- 
ciety," examines  various  hypotheses  for 
effective  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.  He  found  that— 

Minutes  of  Instruction,  especially  those  by 
the  trained  reading  specialists,  were  con- 
structively related  to  reading  gains. 

Continuing,  he  argues  that  in  situa- 
tions where  the  present  system  is  fail- 
ing, such  as  in  many  of  our  core  cities: 

It  might  be  efficient  to  substitute  special- 
ist's instruction  for  relatively  large  amounts 
of  self-contained  classroom  Instruction. 


In  his  concluding  comments.  Dr.  Kies- 
ling says : 

It  is  widely  believed,  mostly  on  the  basU  of 
the  reports  of  large  national  surveys,  that 
compensatory  education  has  faUed.  The  llnd- 
ings  of  this  study,  which  demonstrated  mod- 
est average  success  and  the  possibility  of  very 
respectable  gains  In  reading  if  diagnostic 
reading  specialists  are  used  for  Instruction, 
stand  In  partial  contradiction  to  this. 

Dr.  Kiesling  also  cited  what  he  called 
Increasing  evidence  from  research  in 
compensatory  education  tending  to  sup- 
port his  findings.  In  discussing  this  liter- 
ature Dr.  KlesUng  states : 

Ouszak  (1970)  discusses  research  which 
he  feels  gives  rise  to  a  reasonable  hunch  that 
instruction  by  diagnostic  reading  teachers  Is 
effective  for  disadvantaged  pupils.  Blssell 
(1970)  has  shown  convincingly,  in  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  findings  of  many  well- 
deslgned  compensatory  education  research 
projects,  that  better  learning  rates  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  degree  of  external  organiza- 
tion and  sequencing  of  the  child's  learning 
oxperlencee.  hierarchical  organisation  of  ob- 
JecUves,  directive  teacher  role  and  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  program  supervision  and 
personnel  training.  These  attributes  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  are  present  with  Instruction 
by  trained  specialists  especially  so  when  the 
program  is  planned  such  that  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  and  paraprofeaslonals  are 
well  coordliutted  to  the  specialists'  activity. 

Prom  the  discussion  it  is  clear  that  the 
reading  specialist's  ability  and  leadership 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  program. 


The  reading  specialist's  role  will  be  both 
challenging  and  dijQQcult. 

The  reading  specialist  will  be  intro- 
ducing specialization  in  the  reading  area 
for  all  elementary  students  as  he  or  she 
provide^  instruction  to  all  children  in 
grades  1  and  2,  and  to  all  children  who 
are  reading  below  the  appropriate  grade 
level  in  grades  3  tlirough  6. 

In  addition,  reading  specialists  will  be 
teaching  those  children  who  participate 
In  the  summer  intensive  reading  pro- 
gram. 

But,  the  reading  speciaUsfs  responsi- 
bilities extend  beyond  the  teaching  func- 
tion, as  important  as  this  is.  The  reading 
specialist,  as  envisioned  in  this  proposal, 
is  expected  to  provide  strong  leadership 
for  and  coordination  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram at  his  or  her  school.  The  reading 
specialist  will  also  administer  or  super- 
vise the  administering  of  diagnostic  test- 
ing and  screening. 

Further,  the  reading  specialist  will  be 
a  resource  person,  helping  the  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers  grow  and  im- 
prove their  instruction  of  reading  in  the 
regular  class  and  will  help  develop  addi- 
tional reading  specialists.  For  those 
schools  who  will  participate  in  the  pub- 
lic television  reading  courses  for  teach- 
ers, authorized  by  the  reading  title,  the 
reading  specialist  is  expected  to  lead  fol- 
lowup  discussions  after  the  media  pres- 
entation of  the  course  within  the  school. 
Finally,  the  reading  specialist  is  expected 
to,  in  effect,  be  a  salesman  for  reading, 
helping  to  instill  in  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents the  overriding  importance  of  this 
subject  and  a  burning  desire  on  the  pi.rt 
of  the  teacher  and  student  alike  to  im- 
prove the  reading  performance  of  that 
school. 

I  have  included  a  definition  of  "read- 
ing specialist"  and  "reading  teacher"  in 
the  bill.  Elxperts  with  whom  I  consulted 
cautioned  me  that  the  intent  pf  the 
program  could  be  frustrated  If  qualified 
individuals  were  not  attracted,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
specialist  In  this  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  made  the  requirements  too 
strict,  there  may  not  be  adequate  num- 
bers of  reading  specialists. 

A  "reading  specialist"  is  defined  as  an 
individual  who  has  a  master's  degree, 
with  a  major  or  speciality  In  reading, 
from  an  accredited  Institution  of  higher 
education  and  has  successfully  com- 
pleted 3  years  of  teaching  experience 
which  Includes  reading  Instruction. 

This  is  essentlaUy  the  definition  of  the 
International  Reading  Association,  a 
professional  organization  active  in  the 
upgrading  of  reeding  instruction. 

The  term  "reading  teacher"  means  an 
individual  with  a  bachelor  degree,  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
courses  of  the  teaching  of  reading  at  an 
accredited  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  has  successfully  completed  2 
years  of  teaching  experience,  which  in- 
cludes reading  Instruction. 

Realizing  that  there  may  not  be  ade- 
quate reading  teachers  or  specialists,  I 
have  provided  sufBcient  flexibility  in  the 
definitions  so  as  to  allow  a  reading 
teacher  to  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  a  reading 
specialist  and  a  regular  teacher  for  a 
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reading  teacher,  provided  such  teacher 
is  enrolled  or  will  enroll  In  classes  to 
meet  the  higher  requirements.  I  would 
emphasize,  however,  that  these  defini- 
tioDS  Me  only  for  the  purposes  of  this 
program. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  legislation  envisions 
a  major  upgrading  of  professional  quali- 
fications in  the  reading  area,  particularly 
in  project  schools.  The  bill  also  will  en- 
courage Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  reading  In 
the  preparation  of  elementaiy  teachers 
and  reading  specialists.  The  goal  is  to 
have  all  elementary  teachers  in  project 
schools  become  reading  teachers.  To  ac- 
complish Such  a  goal,  it  Is  obvious  that 


a  massive  retraining  effort  will  be  neces- 
sary. Some  school  systems  are  recogniz- 
ing this  need  and  an  effort  Is  already 
imderway. 

For  example,  the  Baltimore  city  school 
system  found  It  necessary  to  give  all  8,000 
teachers  some  additional  training  In  the 
reading  area. 

As  unbelievable  as  It  sounds,  it  was 
possible  until  very  recently  for  teachers 
to  teswjh  reading  without  a  single  collie 
course  in  reading  or  reading  methods. 
For  example,  in  my  State  of  Maryland, 
prior  to  1972,  the  only  requirement  was 
one  single  course  in  Ismguage  arts.  This 
in  general  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
In  most  States  in  the  coimtry,  for  as  a 


study,  "The  Information  Base  for  Read- 
ing" by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  observed: 

In  1960,  as  In  1970,  the  most  frequent  re- 
quirement for  certification  as  a  regular  ele- 
mentary teacher  or  secondary  teacher  was 
one  course  in  reading  and/or  language  arts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  at  my  request, 
completed  a  survey  of  the  50  States  to 
determine  their  requirements  for  the 
regular  elementary  teacher  and  the  read- 
ing specialist.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  chart  be  included  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  STATES 


Raiular  elwntntiry  school  teadwn 


Reading  spaciallsts  at  the  elementary  school  leyel 


State 


Nunil)er  of 

course  hours        Typed)  of 

(cradit)  couniKs) 


Percent 

meeting  Number  of 

present  Changes  in  requirements  coum  hours 

requirements  In  the  past  5  years  (crediO' 


Type(s)  of  coursa(s) 


Percent 

meeting  Changes  in 

present  requirements  in 

requirements  the  past  5  yean 


AlalMma 0 na' 

Mtikt "3cotirs«"...".  Techfiiquw,""' 

diagnosis, 
,    ,                        prescription. 
Anzona 3».h Methods 


Arlunsas 3  ».h 

Calilornia "1  course" 


NS>. 


Metlmlii  to 
include 
phonio. 


(Morado 0 

Connecticut 6».h. 


Oetawiit. 


Ffanda. 


3s.h. 
2s.)i. 


NA 

Methods  (3) 
children's 
literature  (3). 

Methods 


Methods. 


illimw.. 
Indiana. 


Iwa. 


5q.I».« Methods 

0 NA 

0 NA - 

2sJh Metkods 

6*-l» Devetopmental 

and  corrective 
reading. 

3s.h Methods 


I**!""  -  0 NA. 

Kentucky 6s.h ^  HS. 

Louisiana 3s.h 

Mae 0 

•brytand 3ih 


NS 

NA» 

Methods. 


2««»e«>'i»rtt» 0 NA. 

""iHpn 0 NA. 


Minnesota 0. 


NA. 


"•"xoipp) 6s.h.. 

"•noun 4-5  ».h. 


Mettiods. 
Methods. 


!•»**"» 0 NA 

Nebraska 0  NA 

2*™?--  V 2  «.h'.v;::;.":::  Methods'. 

New  Hampshire 0 NA 


"•"Jiiwy "1  count" 


Mejtcio 3s.h. 


Methods. 


Methods, 
remedial. 


'York 6i.h. 

iCaroline 0 

lltrthDakoU 0 


NS. 

NA. 
NA. 


**• 3q.h Methods 

*'•'»"• 3».h Methods  and 

O^n 6q.h 


materials. 
Methods 


NA    None 

50    1971-no  specific  requirement  "m'a.V 

in  the  methods  of  reading 

instruction  previously. 
100    None 15s.h. 


NS    1972— none  before . . 


..  M.A. 


100    1971— Inclusion     of  phonics    NS 
not  previously  specified. 


NA    None.... 

NS    1972— Nona  boforo.'.." 


NS.. 
M.A. 


100  None 15  s.h  (frad).. 

NS  Nor)e 21-33s.h.... 

90  None 25a.h 

NA  None 

NA  None 

90  None 32'ih 

NS  1970— none  before 30s.h" 


.  NA 

.  Techniques,  diagnosis,  prescrip- 
tion, materials. 

.  Methods,  remedial,  practicum 
or  intoroship. 

.  Methods,  remedial,  laboratory 
practice. 

.  Sortihcation  based  upon  recom- 
mendation by  local  educa- 
tional afoncy  and  passaie  of 
examination;  or  ottsarvation 
by  a  panel  appointed  by  the 
State  educational  agency. 

.  NA 

Methods,   ranadiai,  practlcum, 
children's  literature. 

Methods,  ramediai,  practucum.. 

Foundations,  methods,  remedial, 
children's  literature. 

Methods,  remedial. 

NA 

NA .'  

NS. 


80    None M.A.plus4 

years  of 
„.     „  experience. 

N*    None 12  si.  (grad- 

NS    1972— none  before 12  ».h  grad- 
uate). 

25    1971— none  before  

NA    None 12  vii 

•-85    1972— none  before 12  ».h.'..".V.V 

NA    None 

NA do 


Foundations,  diagnosis,  ialwra- 
tory  practicum. 

Approved  program  basis 


Foundations,   remedial,  practi- 
cum. 
do.- 


NA 


.do. 


18s.h 

-  12s.h.'plu$4 

years  of  ex- 
perieiKe. 

"6course$".. 


99 do. 

20    None.. 


15$.h. 
NS.... 


NA  None. 
NA  None. 
100    None. 


M>. 


NA    1970— froni  specific  require-    M.A. 
ments  to  approved  pro- 
gram bnis. 


100    Nono 24X.h. 


.  NA 

.  Remedial 

Foundations,    remedial,    practi-" 

cum. 
.  NS 

Methods,  diagnosis,  treatment 
of  difficulties. 

Developmental  reading,  re- 
medial, practicum. 

Developmental  reading 

Methods,  remedial,  psychotogl- 
cal  testing,  practicum. 


NA. 
NA. 
NS.. 
NS. 


»    None 10s.h.(for 

eloinontary- 
reading 

70  1972-nono  before ***'*"^- 

NA  None i»l30i.h 

NA  None _  "Scoursss" 

,~,  ^  (graduate). 

100  None i8q.h 

100    None i2».h 

75    1972— minhnom  spodfiod ISq.h 


Methods,  practicum  psycholo(i- 
cal  tasting: 

Foundations,  remodi,^!,  practi- 
cum. 


.  NA 

Methods,  remedial,  practicum... 

FoundatiORS,  romeoial,  practi- 
cum. 

Foundatiom,  developmental,  ro- 
madical,  practieum. 

Foundations,  remedial,  practi- 
cum. 

Methods,  remedial,  practicum. . 


NA    None. 
>  NS    None. 


100    1971— Courao 
sequence 
mandated. 

NS    None 


100    None. 


NA    None. 
NS    None. 


100  None. 

NS  None. 

100  None. 

NA  None. 

NA  None. 

100  None. 

100  Nona. 


100    1970. 


80    1971— requirements 

specified. 
NS  Do. 

NA    None. 
100  Do. 

85  Do. 


•Most" 
87 


NS 


D«. 
Do. 


Do. 


99  Do. 

90    1970— Psychdogica 

testing  requirement 

add«l. 
NA    None. 
NA     None. 
100    Nor.e. 
95    1970— from  specific 

roquirements  to 

approved  program 

basis. 
NS    1971 — raouirement 

raised  from  19  to 

24s.h. 
70    None. 


NA  None. 

NS  None. 

100  None. 

100  1972— nono  before 

100  None. 

90  1972— minimum 
apocifiod. 
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INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHtRS  IN  SELECTtD  STATES 


Rtgular  tltmantiry  icbool  tuctMra 


RMdIni  spadallsts  at  ttic  elamentary  Khool  level 


SUto 


Number  of 
course  hours 
(credit) 


Typ«(5 
cou 


3«(5)  Of 

ir««(s) 


PeicMit 

mMdni 
present 
requirements 


Chtnfas  In  requirements 
In  the  pest  S  years 


Numtwr  of 
course  hours 
(crediO> 


Type<s)  of  cogrse(() 


Percent 

meeting 

pfwent 

reqiHfenMflti 


Changes  In 
reqiiiemenls  li 
the  peat  S  years 


Pennsylvania   NS. 


NA. 


Rhode  Island 3  «.h Mtdiods.. 

South  Carolina 3  s.h MeUiods. 

South  Dakota 0 NA 

Tennessee 3s.h...     ..   ...  Methods.. 

Texas "1  course" Methods.. 

UUh 0 NA 

Vermont* NA NA 

Virginia 3  s.h Methods. 


NA    1969-3  s.h.  required  prwrl-    NS NS 

ously. 

NS  None NA.      

MS    None    12t.h Method*,  remedol,  practisum.. 

NA    None JJA 

NS    None ?*vv--j ■ 

100    Noee 6».h Methods,  diagnoat* 

NA    None - NA 

NA     NA NA NA.     ^^v---■l;. 

NS    None  M.A FoundatJooi,  remedial,  practi- 


NS 


cum. 


Weshington "1  course". 

West  Virginia 2-3  s.h 


Wisconsin. 


Methods. 


"1  course" Methods.. 


Wyoming 8s.h.'. 


Methods.. 


100 
33 

60 


9S 


None 20q.h NS 

None  27  ».h Foundations,  remediai,  clinical 

experience 
1973— requirement        made    M.A.  or30s.h 
mandatory. 


None 6  s.h.  (addi- 
tional to 
standard  re- 
quirement). 


Advanced  methods,  measure- 
ment remedial,  supervision, 
ioteohip. 

Remedial 


1969— general 
guidelines  out- 
lined. 
NA    None. 
NS    None. 
NA    None. 
NA    None. 
190    None. 
NA    None. 
NA    NA. 
NS    1972— none  befom. 

100    None. 
lOO    Nona. 

100    1972-none  before. 


95    None. 


<  Where  this  space  is  left  blank  (— ),  no  separate  certification  for  specialized  reading  teachen 
at  the  elementary  school  level  exists. 

>  NA— Not  applicabie. 

•  NS— No!  specified  (if  in  a  "Number  of  course  Hours"  column,  a  requirement  exists  but  Um 
number  of  houia  is  not  specific:  in  other  columns,  NS  i  ndicates  that  the  data  is  unavailable). 


<  s.h.— semester  (credit)  hours:  q.h.— quarter  (credit)  hours. 

•  8  s.h  of  courses  in  Uie  methods  of  teaching  elementary  skills,  including  reading. 

•  Due  to  staff  limitations,  the  State  of  Varment  has  decHoad  to  answer  all  inquiries  ralatad 
to  this  study  (see  attached  note). 


Mr.  BEALX..  Mr.  President,  Professors 
Roeder,  Eller,  and  Beal  of  State  Univer- 
sity College,  Predonia,  N.Y.,  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  teach  reading : 

To  the  already  Toltuninous  number  of  rea- 
sons suggested  for  Johnny's  inability  to 
learn  to  read,  the  authors  would  like  to  sug- 
gest one  more — perhaps  Johnny  Is  experienc- 
ing difficulty  In  learning  to  read  because 
many  of  his  teachers  have  not  been  ade- 
quately prepared  to  teach  reading.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  Johnny's  teachers  have  no 
doubt  spent  more  time  In  college  gymnasi- 
ums learning  to  play  volleyball  and  similar 
games  than  they  have  spent  In  college  classes 
learning  how  to  teach  reading.  .  .  .  T7nXor- 
tunately,  when  a  neophyte  teacher  Is  grad- 
uated from  an  accredited  Institution  and 
awarded  state  certification.  It  Is  often  as- 
sumed that  he  poesesses  at  least  a  minimal 
undertandlng  of  how  to  teach  reading.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  remote  from  reality!  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  authors  re- 
ceived his  baccalaureate  degree  In  elementary 
education  from  an  Institution  which  required 
such  courses  as:  Industrial  Arts  (3  hrs). 
Music  Methods  (8  hrs.).  Arts  and  Crafts  for 
Classroom  Teachers  (6  hrs).  Physical  Edu- 
tlon  (2  hrs.),  and  Marriage  and  Family  Re- 
lations (3  hrs.).  Consequently,  when  he  em- 
barked upon  his  professional  career,  be  was 
prepared  to  teach  his  fifth  graders  how  to 
swim,  sing,  make  puppets,  build  blrdhouses, 
play  volleyball,  settle  family  arguments,  and 
weave  baskets.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  teach  his  students  how  to  an- 
al;rze  words,  comprehend  printed  materials 
or  critically  evaluate  textbook  selections. 
Somehow,  his  alma  matter  had  let  him  down; 
It  had  disregarded  the  moet  Important  R — 
Reading.  Although  he  had  fulJUled  all  the 
requirements  for  graduation  and  state  cer- 
tification, he — and  his  contemporaries — were 
never  required  to  complete  a  course  In  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  sections 
of  the  reading  title  designed  to  Improve 
and  upgrade  the  teaching  of  reading  In 
the  country. 

First,  section  705.  "Grants  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education."  This  section 
authorizes  grants  to  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  implementing  programs  to  strength- 


en and  improve  graduate  and  imder- 
graduate  instruction  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  the  cooperative  programs 
with  State  and  locsil  educational  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  section  708  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  strengthen  existing  certifica- 
tion requirements.  Hopefully,  this  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  course  re- 
quirements In  reading  for  future  ele- 
mentary teachers  so  that  such  graduates 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  a  reading 
teacher. 

TELmSION   TEACRZX  "niAINING 

Section  704  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  and  produc- 
tion for  viewing  on  public  television  of 
reading  courses  for  elementary  teachers 
and  reading  specialists.  In  addition,  a 
study  course  guide  would  be  prepared  for 
use  In  conjunction  with  the  television 
instruction. 

The  great  potential  of  television  for 
educational  purposes  has  been  demon- 
strated by  such  shows  as  Sesame  Street 
and  Electric  Co.  Also,  college  courses 
have  been  successfully  offered  over  tele- 
vision. My  State  of  Maryland  is  doing 
some  imaginative  and  innovative  work  in 
this  area. 

One  frequent  difBculty  with  many  of 
the  television  courses  is  the  times  at 
which  such  courses  are  offered.  Sunrise 
is  obviously  not  the  best  hour  for  our  cit- 
izens. I  have  tried  to  draft  this  bill,  not 
only  to  tap  the  best  available  talent  to 
produce  the  courses,  but  equally  impor- 
tant to  encourage  the  offering  of  such 
courses  at  hours  that  are  convenient  to 
the  teachers. 

This  provision  envisions  the  outstand- 
ing reading  experts  in  the  coimtry  com- 
bining their  talents  with  experts  in  the 
utilization  of  the  communication  media 
for  educatlcMial  purposes  to  produce 
first-rate  courses  that  may  be  used  by 
any  Interested  school  sj^tem. 

While  I  want  to  see  the  courses  avail- 
able to  all  reading  emphasis  projects  and 


schools  and  school  systems  everywhere, 
the  legislation  requires  that  the  Com- 
missioner give  priority  in  selecting  the 
urban  cUBtrlctwide  project  to  applicants 
which  can  show — 

First,  that  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  give  credit  for  the 
television  courses  and  encourage  parttci- 
paticm  by  the  district's  teswihers; 

Second,  that  the  local  television  sta- 
tion wUl  offer  such  courses  at  hours  con- 
venient to  the  teachers.  It  Is  h(H>ed  tbftt 
the  time  of  the  viewing  will  enable  all 
the  elementary  teachers  to  view  the  pro- 
gram as  a  group  so  as  to  enable  follow- 
up  discussion  led  by  the  reading  special- 
ists; and 

Third,  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  make  arrangements  with  the 
colleges  smd  universities  so  that  aca- 
demic credit  will  be  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  courses. 

CENT^     rOR     REAOrNC    IMPROVEMENT 

Despite  the  Importance  of  reading,  this 
importance  has  not  been  adequately  re- 
flected in  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  this  part  of  my 
proposal  would  require  the  Director  of 
the  new  National  Institute  of  EducaOon 
to  establish  a  Center  for  Reading  Im- 
provement. $10  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
these  sums  would  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  educational  centers  and  labs  pre- 
viously funded  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  have  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Institute  has  been  evaluating  the 
present  educational  laboratories  and 
center  programs.  I  have  examined  some 
of  the  programs  of  the  centers  and  labs 
and  I  must  say  that  none  of  their  wwk. 
in  my  Judgment,  compares  with  the  Im- 
portance of  reading  for  our  society.  I 
believe  that  reading  certainly  should  at 
least  have  one  center  or  lab  that  is  de- 
voting full  time  to  this  problem. 

Thus,  under  section  705  of  my  pro- 
posal, the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  through  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Center  for  Reading  Im- 
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provement,  would  conduct  or  support  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  the  field  of 
reading,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
following  areas: 

First.  Basic  research  in  the  reading 
process.  The  case  for  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  eff<Jrts  in  the 
reading  area  is  made  by  the  massive 
reading  problems  facing  the  country.  We 
certainly  need  to  leam  more  about  the 
reading  process  and  how  children  leam 
to  read.  This  is  an  exceedingly  complex 
and  difficult  area,  but  its  difficulty  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  its  importance.  So,  I  hope 
that  basic  research  in  the  reading  proc- 
ess will  be  pursued. 

Second.  The  most  effective  method  or 
methods  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
debate  on  how  to  teach  reading  in  the 
country  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  cen- 
tury with  the  proponents  of  the  phonetic 
and  look-see  approach  enjojring  popular- 
ity at  different  times.  Until  educational 
research  resolves  this  question,  it  would 
seem  prudent  that  we  make  certain  that 
our  teachers  know  the  main  alternatives 
and  techniques  and  when  and  how  to 
employ  special  techniques  of  instruction. 

Third.  Improved  methods  for  the  test- 
ing of  reading  ability  and  achievement. 
There  is  a  need  to  improve  our  tech- 
niques for  testing  reading  ability  and 
achievement.  There  is  already  some  in- 
teresting work  going  on  as  evidenced  by 
the  Education  Conunission  on  the  States' 
national  assessment  of  educational  proc- 
esses, and  also  the  work  in  my  State  on 
criterion- reference  tests. 

Fourth.  Envelopment  of  model  college 
courses  in  reading  for  personnel  prepar- 
ing to  engEige  in  elementary  teaching  or 
for  elementary  teachers  who  are  or  in- 
tend to  become  reading  teachers  or  read- 
ing specialists. 

Fifth.  The  development  of  techniques 
for  the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  read- 
ing disabilities.  Throughout  the  last 
decade  surveys  both  among  those  train- 
ing to  become  teachers  and  those  in 
teaching,  have  indicated  that  both 
groups  believe  that  inadequate  prepara- 
tion was  given  in  diagnosing  and  cor- 
recting reading  problems  of  pupils. 

The  educational  literature  during  this 
same  period  also  emphasized  the  need 
for  this  approach.  But  as  the  Education 
Testing  Service  observed: 

In  spite  of  such  widespread  exhortations, 
the  requirement  for  teachers'  education  and 
certification  have  shown  no  subsequent 
change  according  to  the  surveys  In  1860  and 
1970. 

Sixth.  The  development  of  model 
reading  programs  for  elementary  school- 
children generally,  and  special  model 
reading  programs  for  elementary  school- 
children who  are  educationally  disad- 
vantaged, or  handicapped. 

During  the  1950's  there  was  consider- 
able concern  with  respect  to  teaching  of 
science  in  high  schools.  As  a  result,  a 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  and  a  model  text- 
book for  physics  was  developed.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  was  very  well 
accepted  and  has  been  credited  with 
substantial  upgrading  of  the  Instruction 
of  physics  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
we  should  attempt  a  similar  effort  with 


respect  to  the  development  of  a  reading 
curriculum  for  pupils  in  the  early  ele- 
mentary grades. 

Seventh.  The  use  and  evaluation  of  ed- 
ucation technology  in  reading,  and 

Eighth.  The  evaluation  of  educational 
materials  in  reading.  P.  Kenneth  Komo- 
ski,  president  of  the  Education  Product 
Information  Exchange  Institute,  indi- 
cated a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
education  material  being  marketed  to 
the  sch(X)ls  is  over  200,000  items  and 
that  this  production  has  incresised  twen- 
ty-fold in  the  last  two  decades.  There  are 
also  numerous  materials  specifically  on 
the  teaching  of  reading,  providing  teach- 
ers with  many  options  and  alternatives 
in  the  selection  of  teaching  materials. 
Mr.  Komoskl  points  out  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  education  materials 
have  been  field  tested  and  only  approx- 
imately 1  percent  have  been  subjected 
to  learner-verification  techniques. 

PkESIDKirnAI,   KEAOING   AWARDS 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  establish 
Presidential  awards  for  reading  achieve- 
ment. There  will  be  two  types  of  awards, 
one  for  elementary  students  and  one  for 
elementary  schools. 

The  student  award  would  consist  of  an 
emblem  to  be  presented  to  elementary 
students  for  achievement  in  reading,  as 
defined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  school  award  would  be  a  pennant, 
or  other  appropriate  recognition,  for 
schools  achieving  reading  excellence,  sis 
defined  by  the  Commissioner,  The  stu- 
dent and  school  awards  will  be  of  such 
design  and  material  as  the  President 
prescribes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  be- 
fore deciding  on  the  design  and  material 
for  the  award,  would  consult  with  the 
education  commimity  and  provide  both 
the  education  community  and  the  public 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  award.  Perhaps,  it  would  be 
worth  considering  a  national  competi- 
tion for  the  design  of  such  awards,  but 
I  liave  not  specified  this  in  the  statute 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  1955  President  Eisen- 
hower was  presented  with  evidence  re- 
garding the  physical  fitness  of  American 
youth.  The  President  was  told  that  58 
percent  of  the  American  children  failed 
on  one  or  more  of  six  basic  tests  for  mus- 
cular strength  and  flexibility  as  com- 
pared to  only  9  percent  of  the  Western 
European  children. 

As  a  result,  President  Eisenhower  es- 
tablished what  is  now  the  President's 
Coimcll  on  Youth  Fitness  and  Sports. 
School  fitness  programs  were  developed 
for  our  youth,  including  a  screening  test 
for  young  children  to  identify  those  most 
in  need  of  help.  A  seven-part  test  was 
devised  and  standards  were  set  for  each 
item  for  each  age  group.  The  program 
was  adopted  by  schools  aJl  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  has  said  that  physical  fitness  of 
our  youth  has  Improved  substantially. 
Since  1961,  there  has  been  a  33-percent 
gain  in  the  proportion  of  children  passing 
the  physical  fitness  test  from  60  to  80 
percent. 


In  general,  after  5  years  of  using  the 
test,  the  performance  of  our  youth  has 
improved  in  all  fitness  areas. 

Similarly,  competition  among  schools 
in  athletics  fosters  competition  and  ex- 
cellence in  sports.  In  addition,  it  tends  to 
elevate  the  importance  of  athletics  in 
the  minds  of  students.  I  believe  that  the 
Presidential  student  awards  envisioned 
will  encourage  interest  and  motivate  ele- 
mentary students  in  reading.  Also,  the 
schcx)l  competition  would  underscore  the 
importance  of  academic  excellence  in 
this  the  most  important  subject  area  at 
the  elementary  level. 

This  program  will  follow  the  successful 
physical  fitness  program  and  the  only 
costs  involved  are  some  administrative 
expenses. 

CONCLT78IOK 

Mr.  I*resldent,  the  reading  proposals 
recommended  to  the  Senate  are  the  re- 
sult of  considerable  study  and  good  hear- 
ings. It  addresses  what  I  regard  as  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  education,  the  massive 
reading  problem  of  schools  hanng  large 
numbers  or  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren reading  below  grade  level. 

It  places  a  priority  on  the  early  ele- 
mentary years  tlirough  the  use  of  read- 
ing specialists  to  intensify  and  supple- 
ment the  regular  classroom  reading  in- 
struction. In  effect,  it  gives  the  students 
a  double  dose  of  reading  to  prevent  the 
educational-limiting  and  career-crip- 
pling handicap  of  the  inabDity  to  read. 

Mr.  WUliam  Raspberry,  in  his  column 
in  the  February  19  Washington  Post, 
commented  on  the  suggestion  that  sub- 
jects be  suspended  In  ghetto  schools  for 
a  year  to  concentrate  on  raising  reading 
performance,  as  follows: 

since  you  can  only  play  at  teaching  his- 
tory to  children  who  can't  recid,  why  not  stop 
playing  and  teach  them  to  read? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  bUl  aims  at  preventing  such  playing 
and  contemplates  a  serious  and  concen- 
trated attack  on  the  reading  problem. 
Its  goal  is  "to  teach  them  to  read."  In 
fact,  it  adopts  the  ambitious  goal  of  hav- 
ing all  children  in  reading  emphasis 
project  schools  reading  at  grade  level  by 
the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

While  this  proposal  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea for  all  of  the  reading  problems,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
this  approach  can  and  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference.  The  reading  problem 
is  so  big  and  its  solution  Is  so  important 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  enacting  the  reading  improvement 
title  of  the  pending  measure.  Its  enact- 
ment will  be  a  giant  step  toward  pre- 
venting or  reducing  reading  problems.  A 
society  where  technology  and  education 
are  so  important  and  where  only  approx- 
imately 5  percent  of  the  jobs  are  un- 
skilled cannot  allow  the  dangerous  condi- 
tions to  continue  where  massive  numbers 
of  children  lack  the  ability  to  read  which 
affects  both  their  capacity  to  leam  and 
to  earn. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Postsecondary  Education.  Thi<:  Com- 
mission has  issued  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations, which,  in  general  were  well 
received.  This  commission  studied  the 
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ways  and  means  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  financing  of  higher  and 
technical  education  for  all  students.  But. 
it  will  do  us  little  good  to  guarantee  that 
financial  barriers  will  not  prevent  stu- 
dents from  postsecondary  education  and 
training  If  the  students  are  not  capable 
because  of  educational  deficiencies,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  reading,  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

For,  Mr.  President,  equal  opportuni- 
ties begin  early.  The  reading  title's  sig- 
nificance may  be  more  Important  than 
the  report  of  the  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Commission,  as  Important  as  that  Is. 
This  comment  Is  not  meant  to  detract 
from  that  report  which  I  believe  will  be 
most  Important  In  determining  future 
higher  education  policies  In  the  coun- 
try; but  this  proposal,  after  all,  seeks  to 
make  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion or  technical  education  possible  by 
not  only  reaffirming  that  children  have 
the  right  to  read,  but  also  helping  to 
assure  that  they  will.  In  fact,  be  able  to 
read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  Vn  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TITLE  vn— NATIONAL  RSADINO 
IMFROVZMKNT  PROGRAM 

BTATKMXKT    OF    FDmFOSB 

Sbc.  701.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

(I)  to  provide  flnanclfcl  aaslBtanoe  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  educational  agenctee 
to  undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
strengthen  reading  Instruction  programs  In 
the  elementary  grades; 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  necessary 
skUls  of  Instructional  and  other  educational 
staff  tar  reading  demonstration  programs; 
and 

(3)  to  develop  a  means  by  which  measure- 
able  objectives  for  reading  demonstration 
programs  can  be  established  and  progreas 
toward  such  objectives 


RZADING   rMPKOVKMENT  DEM0N8TKAT10!* 
PaOJKCTS 

Sec.  702  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  either  State  educational 
agencies  or  local  educational  agencies,  or 
both,  for  the  carrying  out  by  such  agen-^les. 
In  schools  having  large  numbers  or  a  high 
percentage  of  children  with  reading  deficien- 
cies, of  demonstration  projects  involvtog  the 
use  of  Innovative  methods,  systems,  mate- 
rials, or  programs  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming  such  reading  deficiencies. 

(b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section,  unless  upon  an  application 
made  to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  including  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  he  may  reasonably 
require.  Each  such  application  shall  set  torth 
a  reading  program  which  provides  for — 

(1)  diagnostic  testing  designed  to  identify 
elementary  school  children  with  reading  de- 
ficiencies. Including  the  identification  of 
conditions  which,  without  appropriate  other 
treatment,  can  be  expected  to  Impede  or  pre- 
vent children  from  learning  to  read; 

(2)  planning  for  and  establishing  compre- 
hensive reading  programs; 

(3)  reading  Instruction  for  pupUs  whose 
readmg  achievement  Is  less  than  that  which 
would  normally  be  expected  for  pupils  of 
comparable  ages  and  In  comparable  grades  of 
school; 

(4)  preservlce  training  programs  for  teach- 
ing personnel  mcludlng  teacher-aides  and 
other   ancillary  educational   personnel,   and 


Inservlce  training  and  development  programs, 
where  feasible,  designed  to  enable  such  per- 
sonnel to  Improve  their  ability  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  read; 

(6)  participation  of  the  school  faculty, 
school  board  members,  administration,  bnd 
student  body  In  reading-related  activities 
which  stimulate  an  Interest  In  reading  and 
are  conducive  to  the  Improvement  of  reading 
skills; 

(6)  parent  participation  In  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought; 

(7)  school  board  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  State  programs; 

(8)  periodic  testing  on  a  sufficiently  fre- 
quent basis  to  measure  accurately  reading 
achievement; 

(9)  pubUcatlon  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  by  grade  level,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, by  school,  without  Identification 
of  achievement  of  Individual  children; 

(10)  availability  of  test  results  on  reading 
achievement  on  an  Individual  basis  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  any  children  being  so 
tested; 

(11)  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  by 
chUdren  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  elemen- 
tary schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  (after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  ofBclala)  to  an  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  such  chUdren  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  of  the  kind  the  program  Is 
Intended  to  meet; 

(12)  the  use  of  blimgual  education  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  elementary  school-age 
children  In  the  area  served  by  a  reading  pro- 
gram who  are  of  limited  English -speak  mg 
abUlty;   and 

(13)  appropriate  Involvement  of  leaders  of 
the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  education 
resources  of  the  community. 

(c)  Each  such  applicant,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
shall  provide  assurances  that — 

( 1 )  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  agency  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
elementary  school  children  are  not  reading 
at  the  appropriate  grade  level:  and 

(2)  the  agency  will  develop  a  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  which  shall  Include 
the  goals  of  having  the  children  In  project 
schools  reading  at  the  appropriate  grade  level 
at  the  end  of  grade  three. 

(d)  An  application  from  a  local  education- 
al agency  under  this  section  may  be  approved 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  Uj  which  such  local  agency  Is  located 
has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval thereof. 

(e)  The  Commissioner,  In  selecting  projects 
under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, attempt  to  secure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  urban  and  rural  areas. 

(f)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  712(a)  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Prom  the  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  (exclusive 
of  the  requirement  of  subsection  (d)),  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  malntalnmg  programs  for  the  purchase 
of  Inexpensive  books  for  distribution  to  Indi- 
vidual elementary  school  children  by  gift, 
loan,  or  sale  at  a  nominal  price. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  that,  whenever  the 
Commissioner   determines   that   a   State   or 


local  educational  agency  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  under  this  subsection 
has  Insufllcient  resources  and  Is  uollkel; 
to  obtain  sufficient  resources  to  participate 
In  such  a  program  he  may  increase  such  Fed- 
eral share  to  not  to  exceed  BO  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  any  such  program. 

SPBCXAL  EMPHASIS  PBOJCCTS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Commissioner  la  autti> 
orlzed  to  contract  with  local  educattooai 
agencies  for  special  emphasis  projects  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  Intensive  in- 
struction by  reading  specialists  and  reading 
teachers.  I^ach  such  project  should  provide 
foi^- 

(1)  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading 
speclallat  for  all  chUdren  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  an  elementary  school  and 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  reading  ipe. 
clalist  for  elementary  school  children  in 
grades  three  through  six  who  have  reading 
problems;  and 

(2)  an  intensive  vacation  reading  program 
for  elementary  school  chUdren  who  an 
found  to  be  reading  below  the  appropriate 
grade  level  or  who  are  experiencing  problemi 
in  learning  to  read. 

(b)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  unless  upon  an  application  made 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  Including  or  accompanied  b; 
euch  Information  as  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shaU  provide 
assurances  that — 

(1)  the  provlslona  of  section  702(b)  are 
met;  and 

(2)  the  State  educational  agency  has  cer- 
tified that  Individuals  employed  as  reading 
specialists  and  reading  teachers  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  703  (e)  and  (f). 

(c)  No  contract  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  at  least  one  arrangement  with  a 
local  educational  agency  for  a  dlstrlctwlde 
project  conducted  In  aU  schools  of  euch 
agencies.  In  selecting  the  dlstrlctwlde  proj- 
ect, the  Commissioner  shaU  give  priority  to 
an  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  if  the  Oommlasloner  finds  that — 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  wlU  give 
credit  for  any  course  to  be  developed  for 
reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists  undar 
section  704  and  will  encourage  participation 
by  the  teachers  of  such  agency  In  the  train- 
ing; 

(2)  the  local  public  educational  television 
station  wlU  present  any  course  to  be  devel- 
oped under  this  section  at  an  hour  conveni- 
ent for  the  viewing  by  elementary  school 
teachers  and,  if  possible,  at  a  time  conveni- 
ent for  such  teachers  to  take  the  course,  ai 
a  group,  at  the  elementary  school  where  they 
teach;  and 

(3)  the  local  educational  agency  will  make 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the  completion  of  sucl. 
a  course. 

(e)  In  any  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion a  reading  teacher  may  be  used  in  lieu  of 
a  reading  specialist.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  local  educational  agency  par- 
ticipating In  a  reading  emphasis  project  tt 
unable  to  secure  Individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  reading  specialist  and  if 
such  reading  teacher  is  enrolled  or  will  enroU 
In  a  prog;ram  to  become  a  reading  speclalKt 
A  regular  elementary  teacher  may  be  used  in 
lieu  of  a  reading  teacher  If  the  Commissloocr 
finds  that  the  local  educational  agency  par- 
ticipating in  a  reading  emphasis  project  1< 
unable  to  secure  Individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  reading  teacher,  and  If 
such  regular  elementary  teacher  is  enrtrilsd 
or  will  enroll  In  a  program  to  become  a  read- 
ing teacher. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  604  the  term — 
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(1)  "reading  specialist"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  has  a  master's  degree,  with  a  major 
v  speciaUty  In  reading,  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education  and  has  suc- 
ceMfully  completed  three  years  of  teaching 
experience,  which  includes  reading  instruc- 
tion, and  ,    J.  ,  J 

(2)  "reading  teacher"  means  an  Individ- 
ual with  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  has  suc- 
ocBsfully  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve 
credit  hours,  or  its  equivalent.  In  courses  of 
the  teaching  of  reading  at  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  educaUon.  and  has  suc- 
cessfxilly  completed  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience, which  Includes  reading  Instruction. 

BEAOmC  TBArKUTG   ON   PTJBUC   TELEVISION 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, through  grants  or  contracts,  to  enter 
Into  contractual  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  or  private 
agencies   or   organizations,    and   individuals 

for— 

( 1 )  the  preparation,  production,  and  distri- 
bution, for  use  on  public  educational  tele- 
vlaion  stations  of  courses  for  elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  or  Intend  to  become 
reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists;   and 

(3)  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
Btudy  course  material  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  such  coxirse. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  readmg. 
specialists  In  the  utilization  of  the  commu- 
nications media  for  educational  purposes, 
and  with  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  participating  In  demonstration 
projects  under  this  title. 

GRANTS    roa    mSTlTUTlONS    OF 
HIGHES    EDUCATION 

Sec.  706.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  Institutions, 
upon  application  therefor,  to  assist  such  In- 
stitution or  Institutions — 

(1)  in  planning  and  Implementing  pro- 
grskms  to  strengthen  and  Improve  graduate 
and  undergraduate  Instruction  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  including  inservlce  training 
programs;  and 

(2)  In  planning,  developing,  and  Imple- 
menting cooperative  programs  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  which  show  prom- 
ise as  effective  measures  for  solving  reading 
problems. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    OFFICE    FOR    THE 
IMPROVEMENT   OF   READING    PROCBAMS 

Sec.  706.  (a)  There  is  established.  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  an  Office  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Reading  Programs  which  shall  be 
responsible  for — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  title; 

(2)  those  programs  presently  administered 
under  other  provisions  of  law  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate;  and 

(3)  the  coordination  of  education  pro- 
grams as  provided  in  the  foUowmg  sub- 
section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  and  procedures 
established  by  regulation,  to  facilitate,  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  coordination  of  the 
furnishing  of  services  under — 

( 1 )  titles  I,  n,  m,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

(2)  section  222(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(3)  the  Adult  Education  Act; 

( 4 )  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act; 

(5)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966; 
and 

(6)  section  405  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

which   are  related  to  the  purposes  of   this 
Utle. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE   BEADING 
IMPROVEMENT  LABORATORY 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  406(b)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  designate  an  existing  facUlty 
or  establish  a  new  faculty  to  be  known  as  the 
Reading  Improvement  Laboratory. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  through  the  Institute  and  the 
Laboratory  shall  conduct  ur  support  research, 
demonstrations,  and  pilot  projects  In  the 
field  of  readmg  and  language  development, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  followmg— 

( 1 )  basic  research  In  the  reading,  language, 
and  communication  process; 

(2)  the  most  effective  methods  for  the 
teaching  of  reading; 

(3)  methods  for  the  measuring  of  reading 
ability  and  achievement; 

(4)  the  development  of  model  undergradu- 
ate courses  In  reading  for  personnel  prepar- 
ing to  engage  In  elementary  teaching  or  for 
elementary  teachers  who  are  or  Intend  to 
become  reading  teachers  or  reading  special- 
ists; 

(5)  the  development  of  techniques  for  the 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  disabili- 
ties; 

(6)  the  development  of  model  reading  pro- 
grams for  elementary  school  children  gen- 
erally and  special  model  reading  programs 
for  elementaury  school  chUdren  who  are  edu- 
cationaUy  disadvantaged  or  handicapped; 

(7)  the  use  and  ev«auatlon  of  educational 
technology  In  reading;  and 

(8)  the  evaluation  of  educational  materials 
prepared  for  the  teachmg  of  reading. 

STATE     CERTIFICATION     AGENCIES 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  State 
agencies  responsible  for  certifying  elementary 
and  secondary  education  teachers  to  Institute 
or  UDgrade  reading  certification  requirements 
In  the  State  to  assure  better  preparation  of 
teachers  In  the  field  of  reading  histructlon. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  more  effectively, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon  re- 
quest, to  provide  advice,  counsel,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  accrediting  agencies. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  709.  The  Commissioner  shcdl  submit 
an  evsJuatlon  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  31.  m  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1978.  Each  such  report  sbaU — 

(i)  contain  a  statement  of  specific  and  dc- 
taUed  objectives  for  the  program  assisted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  relate 
such  objectives  to  the  objectives  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

(2)  Include  a  statement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  In  meeting  the  ertated  objec- 
tives, measured  through  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year; 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
any  changes  or  additional  legislation  deemed 
necess««7  or  desirable  in  carrying  out  the 
program; 

(4)  contain  a  list  identifying  the  principal 
analyses  and  studies  supporting  the  major 
conclusions  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report:  and  ^ 

(5)  contain  an  annual  evaluation  plan  for 
the  program  through  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President.  In  accordance 
with  section  201(d)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
coimtlng  Act.  1921. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     PRESIDENTIAL     AWAKO 
FOR  READING  ACHIXVEMENT 

Sec.  710.  (a)  In  order  to  motivate  and  en- 
courage elementary  school  chUdren  to  Im- 
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prove  their  reading  skills  and  to 
competence  for  excellence  In  reading  among 
elementary  schools,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
Ushed  the  Presidential  Reading  Achievement 
Award.  Each  such   award   shall   consist  of— 

( 1 )  an  emblem  to  be  presented  to  elemen- 
tary school  children  for  achievement  In 
reading  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Commissioner,  and 

(2)  a  pennant,  flag,  or  other  appropriate 
recognition  for  elementary  schools  achiev- 
ing reading  excellence  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  established  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(b)  The  reading  awards  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  of  such  design  and  material 
and  bear  such  description  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  711.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  "Laboratory"  means  the  Reading  Im- 
provement Laboratory  established  under 
this  title;  and 

(2)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  702,  relating  to  reading  improvement 
demonstration  projects.  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $85,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,   1977,  and  June  30,  1978. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

703,  relating  to  reading  special  emphasis 
projects,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $40,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1977.  and  June  30,  1978. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

704,  relating  to  reading  training  on  public 
television.  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obUgatlon  and  expenditure  through  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

705,  relating  to  grants  for  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $46,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1977.  and  June  30,  1978. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

707,  relating  to  the  Reading  Improvement 
Laboratory,  $10,000,000.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted 
in  express  limitation  of  this  section,  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall   remata   available   untU   expended. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

708,  relating  to  State  certification  m  the 
field  of  reading  Instruction,  $2,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1978. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 710,  relating  to  reading  achievement 
awards.  $10,000  for  administrative  expenses 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978 

Exhibit  1 
Peter  Doe  Seen  as  Forerunner  or  More 
School  PRAtro  Suits 
The  case  of  Peter  Doe,  the  18-year-old  who 
Is  suing  the  San  Francisco  public  schools 
for  a  million  dollars  for  graduatmg  him  from 
high  school  with  only  fifth-grade  rtading 
abUlty,  won't  blaze  new  traUs  in  the  armals 
of   constitutional    law.   his    attorney    told    a 
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recent  conference  In  Washington  on  Fraud 
in  the  Schools. 

Unlike  most  recent  educational  reform 
cases  which  have  been  based  upon  broad 
constitutional  principles,  the  Peter  Doe  case 
hinges  on  "very  traditional,  very  conven- 
tional legal  theories  of  negligence,  tort  lU- 
blllty."  explained  the  plaintiff's  lawyer.  Su- 
sanne  Martinez  of  the  Youth  Law  Center  In 
San  PYanclsco. 

"What  I  think  la  different  about  the  kind 
of  case  we  are  Ulklng  about  today  ...  la 
that  this  kind  of  case  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  on  not  merely  the  outside 
kind  of  elements  which  make  up  the  edu- 
cational system,  but  the  very  process  of  edu- 
cation Itself,"  Martinez  told  the  conference 
of  legal  experts,  educators  and  government 
officials. 

"It  is  not  a  First  Amendment  case.  It  is 
not  an  access  to  education  case.  It  Is  not  a 
cini  rights  action.  It  is  an  action  which 
looks  to  the  product  of  education  and  says 
that  the  system  has  somehow  failed  and  that 
the  system  should  be  held  accountable  for 

PTTEB    DOE'S   STOBY 

In  a  brief  summary  of  Peter  Doe  v.  San 
FrancUco  Unified  School  DUtrict.  Martinez 
explained  that  the  case  involves  an  18-year- 
old,   white.   middle-Income  young  man   who 
graduated  from  high  school  In  San  Francisco 
m  1972.  He  attended  elementary  school,  Ju- 
nior and  senior  high   school    In   San   Fran- 
cisco, was  never  held  back  a  grade,  and  hU 
grade    point   average    upon    graduation    was 
slightly  higher  than  C    He  was  never  a  dis- 
cipline problem  and   had   a  regular  attend- 
ance record.  He  was  given  periodic  state  re- 
quired tests,  and  test  scores  were  placed  In 
his  records  which   In  almost  every  case  In- 
dicated his  performance  was  In  the  bottom 
quartUe  of  the  school.  When  his  mother— a 
college     graduate — made     specific     inquiry 
about  the  boys  progress  In  reading,  she  was 
assured   on   several   occasions   that   his   per- 
fonnan^    was    average.    After    graduation. 
Peter  Doe  was  tested  by  two  reading  specUl- 
Ists  who  concluded   Independently   that  he 
had  a  fifth-grade  reading  ability.  Thereafter 
he  was  placed  under  a  private  reading  tutor 
and  gained  an  estimated  two  grade  levels  In 
reading  ability  within  about  seven  or  el«ht 
months.  * 
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WHAT      IS      THUK      COMPLAINT? 

The  complaint  filed  on  behalX  of  Peter  Doe 
bolls  down  to  four  major  counts.  Martinez 
explained.  The  first  is  a  count  of  common 
law  negligence,  contending  that  the  school 
district    by    "various    acts    and    omissions" 

plaintiff,  that  reasonable  care  was  not  exer- 
cised and  that  the  plaintiff  was  damaged  as 

&  result. 

-nie  second  count  Is  a  common  law  action 
MfT^.J'P'''*  misrepresentation,  contending 
that  the  school  district  misrepresented  the 
young  man-s  abilities  and  progress  to  his 
parents  and  that  they  were  thus  unable  to 
seek  help  for  him. 

Other  causes  of  action  are  lumped  under 
statutory  claims.  In  California,  a  state  agency 
can  be  held  liable  for  its  failure  to  carry 
out  a  statutory  duty.  In  this  case,  for  ex- 
ample state  law  imposes  certain  duties  on 
the  school  district  to  give  parents  Informa- 
tion ana  to  establish  certain  standards  of 
basic  skills  to  be  met  before  studenU  a^ 
given  a  diploma. 

The  last  cause  of  action  is  based  upon  a 
constitutional  claim  that  the  young  man  L-s 
stZT^'''^'°l'^  ^«^*  ^  education  (since 
?h«  pJw"^"  "^  *^*  ^^  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Rodriffuez  decision)  and  that  he  was 
denied  these  rights. 

TH.  rmsT  or   mant   roa   makt   Prrra  do«8» 

■I  think  It's  very  important  to  look  at  thU 
case  and  consider  the  facts  Involved  (u 

Is)  perhaps  the  first  of  what  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a  series  of  cases  of  this  type 
brought    on    different    factual    aUegatlons, 


sometimes  brought  on  different  legal  theories, 
sometimes  brought  for  different  kinds  of 
relief,"  Martinez  said,  "Peter  Doe  Is  simply  a 
forerunner  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents and  citizens  to  bring  to  focus  through 
the  Judicial  system  attention  upon  the  fact 
that  the  schools  .  .  .  have  failed  In  some  way 
to  provide  the  Peter  Does  of  this  country 
with  the  kind  of  education  to  which  they 
are  entlUed. 

"I  think  that  we  aU  have  to  recognize  that 
Peter  Doe  is  certainly  not  an  exceptional 
case.  He  Is  one  of  thousands  and  probably 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chUdren  who  are 
In  schools  In  thla  country  who  are  passed 
through  the  school  systems  from  year  to  year 
and  to  whom  the  state  has  never  provided 
that  kind  of  education  (for)  which  we  would 
hop>e. . ." 

THE    LOTAL    opposition 

Probate  Judge  HaskeU  J.  Freedman  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Mass.,  assumed  the  confer- 
ence roie  of  "loyal  opposition"  to  the  theory 
behind  the  pending  suit.  Freedman,  former 
general  counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher 
Association,  complimented  Miss  Martinez  and 
her  associates  for  their  "Imaginative  and 
creative  thinking  in  drafting  a  blU  of  com- 
plaint," and  conceded  that  the  suit  and  ques- 
tions Involved  are  "provocative."  On  the 
whole,  though,  Freedman  predicted  Uttle 
chance  of  success  and  added  "If  asked  I 
would  advise  against  bringing  the  suit." 

NO    PENALTT    FOB     VIOLATIONS? 

"I  do  not  question  that  the  references  to 
the  California  Education  Code  In  the  com- 
plaint are  correct.  Obviously,  they  are.  But  I 
did  note  that  the  complaint  does  not  allege 
any  pertinent  sections  of  the  California  Edu- 
cation Code  that  provide  any  penalty  for 
violations  of  the  secUons  quoted."  Freedman 
observed . 

POSSIBLE     DEFENSE 

Freedman  suggested  several  legal  defenses 
Which  might  be  used.  One  Is  the  defense  of 
laches,  "a  legal  doctrine  by  which  one  who 
might  otherwise  be  entitled  to  relief  may  be 
denied  relief  because  the  person  waited  too 
long   before   bringing  the  action."   Another 
defense  would  be  that  the  charge  u  vague, 
Freedman  said.  "Does  the  California  Consti- 
tution or  Its  Educational  Code  define  educa- 
tion' Does  either  set  forth  educational  stand- 
ards   of    performance    by    pupils    In    precise 
terms  that  a  teacher  knows  In  advance  his 
or  her  legal  responsibility  and  the  penalty 
for  failure?"  Another  defense  would  be  that 
the  schools  alone  do  not  educate.  "The  par- 
ents, the  child's  playmates,  his  environment 
all  bear  upon  his  learning  ability  and  capac- 
ity to  absorb  " 

Another  defense  would  be  to  raise  the 
question  about  whether  or  not  the  schools 
make  a  difference,  said  Freedman,  pointing 
to  the  writings  of  Jencks.  Coleman,  Petti - 
grew  and  Armor  summarized  by  Geoffrey 
Hodgson  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Contributory  negligence  might  also 
be  one  defense  since  Peter  Doe  or  his  parents 
mU?ht  themselves  have  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  read  adequately  The 
doctrines  of  sovereign  Immunity  and  separa- 
tion of  powers  were  also  cited  by  Freedman 
as  po<«lbIe  defenses  against  the  charge. 

"The  answer  to  Peter  Doe's  situation.  In 
my  opinion,  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  courts, 
but  In  the  several  legislatures  of  the  states,'' 
FreedmAn  concluded. 

LBOAI.    ACCOtTNTABILrrT     IS     DirFBHENT 

"There  Is  always  agitation  and  ferment  In 
the  educational  world  and  that  Is  good,  and 
now  the  principle  of  accountability  is  a 
topic  on  everyone's  tongue,  but  the  discus- 
sion haa  all  taken  place  in  the  educational 
world  and  they  are  talking  about  educational 
accountabUlty,  which  I  suggest  la  a  different 
concept  from  legal  accountability.  I  know 
of  no  comparable  discussion  of  the  legal  ac- 
counUblllty  of  the  teaching  profession  In 
current  legal  literature  .  .  ." 


Birr    WHAT    WOD1.D    HAPPEN 

"Aasiimlng  the  plaintiffs  prevaU,  then  I 
would  anticipate,  first,  a  plethora  of  similar 
suits  across  the  nation.  If  there  are  about  40 
million  students  that  attend  the  public 
schools  of  America  and  If  we  conservatively 
estimate  that  probably  five  percent  are  hav- 
Ing  an  vinsatlafactory— which  Is  a  euphemis- 
tic  word — experience,  then  one  might  antici- 
pate two  million  parents  bringing  suits 
claiming  damages. 

"It  would  require  a  political  revolution  in 
the  field  of  public  school  education  it 

would  cost  potentially  billions  of  doUart  It 
would  open  Pandora's  box  and  once  opened 
It  would  not  be  closed,  and  It  would  sub- 
stantially—very substantially— Improve  the 
economic  8tat\is  of  the  American  lawyer," 

FINAL  KXSOLUTION    TEAKS  AWAY 

The  final  outcome  of  the  Peter  Doe  case, 
which  has  roused  considerable  Interest  among 
educational  lawyers  throughout  the  country 
could  be  more  than  two  yeare  away,  Martinez 
told  one  participant.  An  amended  complaint 
Is  being  prepared,  and  when  that  is  serve* 
the  defendants  will  have  30  days  to  answer 

■They  will  probably  file  what  la  called  a 
demurrer  In  California,  which  challenges  our 
right  to  bring  the  action,  and  I  expect  that 
the  case  will  go  up  on  appeal  and  the  out- 
come of  the  case,  given  the  time  lag  in  Cali- 
fornia cases,  could  be  two  yeare  away  or 
even  more,"  she  said. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT 

The  man  who  arranged  the  conference  was 
Stuart  A.  Sandow  of  Syracuse  University's 
Educational  Policy  Researoh  Center,  who  ac- 
curately forecast  a  case  of  fraud  against  the 
schools  as  early  as  November,  1970.  Co-spon- 
.■^ors  with  EPRC  were  George  Washington 
University's  Institute  for  Educational  Lead- 
ership and  the  Lawyera  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law.  Copies  of  the  130  page 
publication.  Suing  the  Schools  for  Fraud: 
Issues  and  Legal  Strategies.  Including  the 
conference  transcript,  may  be  ordered  for 
$2.50  each  from  EPRC  Publications.  Educa- 
tional Policy  Research  Center.  1206  Harrison 
Street.  Syracuse,  New  York  13210. 

use    OFFXSS    WORKSHOPS    ON    EXCEPTIONAL 
PaSSCHOOLEXS 

The  University  of  Southern  California  U 
offering  a  special  two-week  workshop  for 
school  psychologists  and  special  education 
consultants  June  4-15  on  assessment  and 
program  planning  for  prechool  handicapped 
children.  For  Information,  write  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Neumann.  University  Affiliated  Project, 
ChUdren's  Hospital,  4560  Sunset  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  California  90027. 
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"Peteh  Doe"  Cannot  Read — School  Sited 
(By  David  Holmstrom) 

San  Francisco —"Peter  N.  Doe"  graduated 
from  a  San  Francisco  high  school  last  year 
with  a  B-mlnus  average — but  could  only  read 
at  a  fifth -grade  level. 

When  his  mother  discovered  his  plight,  de- 
spite assurances  by  school  officials  that  he 
was  attaining  the  proper  reading  level,  she 
decided  to  sue  the  school  district  for  11 
million. 

Her  unique  decision  has  sent  a  shock  wave 
of  questions  across  the  United  States,  about 
educational  quality  and  how  much  legal  re- 
sponslbUlty  schools  and  teachera  have  for 
instilling  In  students  a  skill  as  basic  as  read- 
ing. 

Suzanne  Martinez,  the  San  Francisco  at- 
torney for  "Peter  N.  Doe"  said  the  national 
attention  on  the  suit  has  "led  to  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent strategies  being  developed  In  other 
states  Including  possible  class-action  suit* 
and  challenges  to  teacher  certification  and 
other  procedures  of  state  educational  sys- 
tems." 

UEQAL  BASia  XXFLAINXD 

"The  case  In  S*n  Francisco,"  said  Mrs. 
Martinez,  "derives  Its  legal  basU  from  ques- 
tions of  negligence,  mlsrepresenUtlon,  and 


several  statutory  claims."  Since  the  suit  was 
filed  late  last  year  but  not  yet  served  on  the 
San  Francisco  school  district,  the  school  dis- 
trict has  voluntarily  said  It  win  set  goals  for 
students  and  possibly  wovUd  not  Issue  di- 
plomas If  a  student  Is  unable  to  read  at  the 
proper  level. 

Stephen  D.  Sugarman,  a  University  of 
OHllfomla  law  professor,  said  teachers  should 
not  take  U^tly  such  suits  by  "Individual 
consumers  who  have  already  bought  the 
product  and  are  not  happy  about  It." 

Responding  to  Professor  Sugarman  at  the 
National  Education  Association  (NEA)  con- 
ference In  Portland.  Ore.,  Judge  Haskell  C. 
Freedman  from  Middlesex,  Mass.,  said  such 
malpractice  suits  attempt  to  make  "scape- 
goats" out  of  teachers  and  school  boards. 
"Teachers  have  Uttle  voice  In  financing 
equipping,  or  organizing  schools."  he  said, 
"there  Is  no  constitutional  rt^t  of  literacy, 
and  the  child  himself  might  be  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence." 

But  In  the  caM  <tf  "Pater  N.  Doe"  from 
a  white,  middle-class  family  there  was  no  dis- 
ciplinary problem,  and  the  young  man  had 
a  normal  attendance  record.  According  to 
Mrs.  Martlnee,  the  young  man's  college- 
educated  mother  has  placed  the  boy  under  a 
tutor  and  within  six  months  his  reading 
ability  had  Jumped  nearly  two  years.  His  re- 
sponse to  tutoring  also  establishes  his  ability 
to  leam. 

"With  the  age  of  accountiUDlllty,"  said  Mrs. 
Charleselta  Alston,  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Adult  Literacy  Center.  Inc.,  "teachers 
can  no  longer  blame  parents,  the  environ- 
ment, or  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
family  for  nonteachlng." 

ncnnouB  naice  used 

"Thousands  of  persons  leave  school  non- 
reading,"  she  said,  "and  the  schools  no  longer 
can  afford  to  take  fresh  minds,  turn  them 
off,  and  ultimately  destroy  them,  and  then 
become  angry  and  defensive  at  the  public 
who  criticizes  them." 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  "Peter  N.  Doe"  to  spare  the  litigant 
"public  stigma  and  humiliation."  Mrs.  Mar- 
tinez said  the  young  man  Is  not  working 
now  and  that  within  four  to  six  months,  the 
case  will  reach  the  courts. 

Assessing  the  possible  outcome  and  the 
educational  ramifications,  Mn.  Martinez 
said,  "naturally  many  parents  are  thinking  If 
this  famly  can  do  It  (sue]  then  so  can  we, 
and  such  litigation  pceslbly  could  bankrupt 
whole  schools  systems.  We  are  In  the  process 
now  of  scaling  down  the  damages  to  around 
15,000  and  asking  for  recovery  of  at  least  the 
cost  of  tutoring." 

The  suit  contends  that  "Peter  N.  Doe" 
graduated  "unqualified  for  employment 
other  than  the  meet  demeaning  unskilled, 
low-paid,  manual  labor"  and  that  the  law 
required  the  educational  system  to  Insure 
that  he  met  certain  requirements  before  re- 
ceiving a  diploma. 

Earlier.  In  May  of  1972,  the  family  of  "Peter 
N.  Doe"  had  flxst  filed  a  claim  against  the 
school  district  which  the  district  denied. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sugg^t  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceesded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Babtlett).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


that  when  It  adjourns  tonight,  it  will 
adjourn  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
correct  to  state,  based  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  acting  majority  leader,  that 
at  10  ajn.  tomorrow,  the  Senator  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  411, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  Postal  Service? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  may  be  expected. 

Following  disposition  of  S.  411  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  then  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2986,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provlslOTis  under  the  International  Pol- 
icy Act. 

Those  two  bills  will  probably  consume 
most  of  tomorrow. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on  both 
bills. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to 
be  prepared  for  action  tomorrow  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  said  yesterday  and 
what  has  been  said  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  ajn. 
ttMnorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
4:01  pjn..  the  Senate  axljoumed  imtil 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  May  9,  1974,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  8,  1974: 

The  Jttdiciakt 

H.  Curtis  Meaner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  vice  John  J.  Kitchen,  deceased. 

Depabtment  of  JlTSnCB 

Robert  E.  Hauberg,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.8.  attorney  lor  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  t^e  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
apptolntment) 

Norwood  Carlton  Tllley,  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  t>e  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North'  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years  vice  William  L.  Osteen,  resigned. 
In  the  Marine  Cokfs 

Tlie  foUowlng-named  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific educatloil  program)  graduates  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Clements,  Francis  B. 

Jelken.  Jurden  J. 

The  following-named. (Naval  Reserve  Ofllcer 
Trainalng  Corps)  graduate  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  tlie  MaHne  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Mauch,  Samuel.  Jr. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
correct  to  state,  that  an  order  has  been 
entered  Into  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  8. 1974 : 

Ih  thx  An  PouB 

The  following  officers  for  temporary  ap- 
pointm«(xt  in  tlie  TTjB.  Air  Torn  under  the 


provisions  of  chapter  839.  ti'>   10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lirigaAier  generai 

Col.  Robinson  Rlsner.  44&-ia-4143FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Garth  B.  Dettinger.  017-18-^756FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Oroome,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force,  chaplain. 

Col  Norman  C.  OaddU,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regv  la'  Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  R.  Unger,  20e-16-26T9FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  William  J.  Holton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  W.  Rutter,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  F.  O.  Kuyk,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  R.  Klang,  345-1 6-406aFB, 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Howard  M.  Estes.  Jr..  667-S0-48MFB, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  W.  Leaf.  353-18-S884FR  (Ueu- 
tenant  ccdonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Bruce  K.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  RegTilar  Air  Force).  UJ3.  Air 
Fwtse. 

CXA.  Robert  A.  Foster.  a61-S8-«01irR  (ma- 
jor, RegtUar  Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stuart  H.  Sherman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  B.  CoUlns,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  ccrfonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS. 
Air  Force.  

Col.  Kermlt  Q.  Vandenbos,  B04-14-B58SrR 
Regular  Air  Force,  medical. 

Col.  Wmiam  R.  Ooleman.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Alonzo  J.  Walter.  Jr..  439-40-812aFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Don  H.  Payne,  449-S0-6288FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  

C<A.  Edwin  A.  Coy.  190-2a-7787FR.  Regular 

Air  Force. 

Col.  James  B.  Currie,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  L.  Nicholson  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hans  H.  Drieasnack,  XXX-XX-XXXX  FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force.  

Col.  Paul  A.  Kauttu,  538-34-S838FR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 

Force.  _„__> 

Col.  William  B.  Mamon.  a97-26-0288FR 
(lieutenant  odonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Tanguy.  31S-80-6946FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS. 
Air  Force. 

C(A.  Harold  E.  Gross,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (ma- 
jor Regular  Air  Force) ,  UjS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  O.  Bee.  235-Sa-5507FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  FrancU  A.  Humphreys.  Jr..  429-40- 
2798FR,  Regtdar  Air  Force.  ^^ 

Col.  Albert  L.  Melton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  W.  Dunn,  465-S2-1693FR 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Regular  Air  FOTce),  US. 
Air  Force.  

Col.  John  E.  Ralph.  39S-34-0096FR  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force K  U.S.  Air 
Force.  

C(A.  George  A.  Edwards.  Jr..  414-40-«472FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

Cd.  John  H.  Jacobsmeyer.  Jr..  003-22- 
5332FR  (lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  a.  MacLaren,  Jr.,  175-23- 
3172FR  (lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

col.  Gerald  E.  Cooke,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  VS. 
Air  Force, 

Col.  Frank  M.  Drew.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  Uj8.  Air  Force. 
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Col.    Jerome    P.    OtAalley,    17I-24-0533FR 
(m*Jor.  Regular  Air  Force),  V3.  Air  Force. 
Col.     Fred     A.     Haeffner,     72&-l(>-74»7FR 
(major,  RegxUar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Col.      Harry      A,      Morris,      667-30-17B9FB 
(major,  BegxUar  Air  Force),  VB.  Air  Force. 
Col.     Robert     T.     Herrea,     XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 
Col.    Melvln    O.    Bowling,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Fcwce. 
Col.     WUllam     R.     Dsher.     XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Col.  Sidney  L.  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  John  W.  CoUens  III.  438-30-37 13FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  B.  Knudson,  530-2O-47tlFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  W.  Waters,  533-23-58 14FR, 
Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUllam  C.  Branan,  267-1 6-434aFR. 
Regular  Alp  Force. 

Col.  Elwood  A.  Keea,  Jr ,  43a-38-6382FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Doyle     E.     Larson.      477-36-991 7FS 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.8.  Air  Force. 
Col.  Michael  K.  DeArmond,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  L.  Oray.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (lieu- 
tenant oolonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  UB  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Hepfer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Cc*.  Warren  C.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US. 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Dewey  K.  K.  Lowe.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Martin  C.  P^ilcher.  6S2-38-1284FR 
(lieutenant  oolonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB 
Air  Force. 

Col.    Jamee    H.    Ahmann,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Col.    Claire    M.    Oarrecht,    I68-38-03O7FR 
RegTilar  Air  Force  nurse. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Bazley.  188-lS-fl278FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  UB 
Air  Foroe.  ' 

Col.  James  W.  Wold.  47a-30-e423FR  (major 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Ool.  Len  C.  Russell,  494-S0-1871FB  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Fofoe. 

Col.  George  D.  ICller,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force 

Ctd.  Jamee  A.  Abrahamsan,  540-S4-7989FR 
(major,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.8.  Air  Force. 

Col.    Dan    A.    Brooksher.    430-33-.403eFR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Van  C.  Doubleday,  3«l-3»-7992FR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Alp  Ftorce. 

Col.  Bobby  W.  Presley,  649-36-g839FR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.    Gen.    Walter    T.    GaUlgan,    107-18- 


2880FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Atr 
Force),  UB.  Air  Force,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  major 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  838, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following  officer  under  the  pt^orlslona 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  8086, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  reeponslblllty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuteTiant  general 

BdaJ.  Gen.  Walter  T.  Oalllgan,  107-18- 
2660FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  UB.  Alp  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  states  Code : 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Cai.  John  T.  Oulce,  427-64-76 ISFG.  Air 
National  Guard 

Ilf   THE   Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  George  Edward  Pickett.  577-84- 
0390.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.8.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Phillip  Buford  Davidson.  Jr.,  679- 
5a-83fit,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  George  Marlon  Seignlous  11.  347- 
36-0197.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  UB.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber.  34&-60- 
5463.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Ckxle, 
section  3963: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin,  561-18- 
9718,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, UB.  Army) . 

Tm  Tiri  Navt 

Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Gyrations 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Oode,  sec- 
tion 5086.  in  the  grade  of  admiral. 

Vice  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper,  UB.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pvursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
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Rear  Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  n,  U.8  Navr 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  dutiee  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  6331,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In    THE    MaSINK    COKPS 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
John  R.  DeBarr  John  H.  Miller 

Herbert  J.  Blaha  Harold  A.  Hatch 

PhUlp  D.  Shutler  Edward  J.  Bronars 

Richard  E.  Carey  Warren  R.  Johnson 

George  W.  Smith  Paul  X.  KeUey 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nomitkatlotks  beginning  Bobby  M 
Jones,  to  be  first  Ueu  tenant,  and  ending 
George  D.  MaoDonald,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  AprU  9,  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  A 
Aln,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Charles  M.  Westenhoff,  to  be  second  Ueuten- 
ant,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  AprU  11. 1974. 

In  the  Army 

The  nomination  of  Sally  Ann  McCandless 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  captain,  which 
nomination  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprU  32,  1974. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Alfredo  Lionel 
Abeyta,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Charles 
William  Zimmerman,  to  be  conunander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  April  9.  1974. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nomlnatlona  beginning  Mi- 
chael Capoot.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Frederick  L.  Thlelke,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  2,  1974. 

Marine  Corps  nomlnatlonft  beginning 
George  K.  VanNess.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  William  T.  Motley,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  AprU  9,  1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ken- 
neth D.  Dunn,  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  and 
ending  Emmett  T.  Washington,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  33.  1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Cfhaplaln.  Rev.  Edward  O   Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple;  let  all 
the  Earth  keep  silence  before  Him  — 
Habakkiik  2:20. 

On  this  high  hill  of  our  Nation's  life 
and  before  this  high  altar  of  our  Nation's 
faith  we  pause  in  reverence  before 
Thee — the  God  of  the  universe  and  the 
Father  of  all  men.  As  we  face  the  search- 
ing challenge  of  another  day  may  the 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  the  words  on  our 
llp6,  and  the  work  of  our  hands  be  ac- 
ceptable imto  Tliee,  O  Lord,  our  strength 
and  our  redeemer. 

We  commend  our  Natlcm  to  Thee.  May 
the  walls  which  separate  man  from  man 


and  group  from  group  be  done  away  and 
may  the  common  vision  of  a  life  together 
in  peace  be  the  dream  of  every  citizen 
and  the  desire  of  every  individual.  Free 
us  from  private  and  public  corruption 
and  so  guide  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  may  ever  be  true  to 
Thee,  true  to  our  coimtry,  and  true  to 
ourselves. 

With  courage  and  in  faith  we  offer  this 
our  morning  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  is  the  pioneer  of  life.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJR.  12565.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions during  the  flecal  year  1974  for  jnttotne- 
ment  of  aircraft.  missUes,  naval  Teasels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorise 
construction  at  certain  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 
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H.R.  14013.  An  act  making  supplemental 
^>propriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  apixiints  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Syming- 
TOK,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  blU  (H.R.  14013)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
IHOUTE,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Cask,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKSR,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  26.  1947; 

S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Surgeon  Gteneral's 
Report  by  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
on  Television  and  Social  Behavior." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
May  1  and  2,  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  because  of  a  death  in  my  family. 
Had  I  been  present  and  voting  those  2 
days.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R. 
9293 — Coast  Guard  amendments.  House 
Resolutions  1083  through  1089 — commit- 
tee elections,  HJl.  12993.  broadcast  U- 
cense  renewals  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  379  to  14,  and  H.R.  14368. 
energy  .-^upply  and  coordination,  which 
was  also  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  349  to  43. 

On  Thursday,  the  House  took  up  the 
question  of  authorizations  for  the  na- 
tional cancer  program,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
H.R.  13053  and  H.R.  6175.  Both  of  these 


have  been  areas  of  deep  concern  to  me, 
and  I  would  have  voted  In  favor  of  pas- 
sage for  these  two  Important  biUs. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MTTJiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  212] 

Alexander  Gubser  Pepper 

Andrews,  N.C.  H&ley  Pickle 

Baker  Hansen,  Wash.    Powell,  Ohio 

Blackburn  Haxsha  Qule 

Blatnlk  Hebert  Reld 

Burke,  Calif.  Heckler,  Mass.    Rhodes 

Carey,  N.Y.  Helstoski 

Carney,  Ohio  Hcgan 

Cederberg  Holifleld 

OIuunl>erlain  Hutchinson 

Ciay  Johnson,  Pa. 

Conyers  Kemp 

Dellums  Leggett 

Dlggs  Lujan 

Dom  Macdonald 

Drluan  Madden 

Dulskl  Marazlti 

Esch  Moorhead,  Pa.     {j^" 

Flowers  Morgan  Wldnall 

Praser  Nelsen  WUllams 

Frellnghuysen  Nix 

Gray  Patman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  368 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

SLsk 

Steed 

Stokes 

Siubblefleld 

Teague 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12565,  AUTHORIZINO  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12565)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  a  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Fisher,  Ben- 
nett, Stratton,  Bray,  Arends.  Bob  Wil- 
son, and  Gubser. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14592, 
AUTHORIZHTG  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MTTiTTARY  PROCUREMENT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  imtil  mid- 


night, Friday.  May  1,  1974,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  14592,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  selected 
reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGING  RULES  OP  HOUSE  TO  RE- 
QUIRE ESTIMATES  OF  COST  OF 
LEGISLATION  TO  NONPUBLIC  SEC- 
TOR 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  a 
resolution  with  37  additional  sponsors 
which  would  change  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  require  most 
committees  of  the  House  to  include  in 
their  report  of  a  bill  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  that  measure  to  the  nonpublic 
sector  of  the  economy — or  really,  to  the 
consumer — since  we  aU  know  that  when 
we  require  a  particular  segment  of  the 
economy  or  Industry  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  a  particular  act,  the  cost  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  the  extent  market 
conditions  permit. 

The  change  I  am  recommending  is 
both  simple  and,  in  my  opinion,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  "reform"  we  began 
when  the  Rules  of  the  House  were 
changed  in  1971,  as  a  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  to  require  com- 
mittees to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  bill  to  the  public  treasury.  Those 
public  costs  are  only  half  the  story. 
Clearly,  increases  in  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  goods  and  services  occasioned 
by  legislative  mandate  represent  an  in- 
direct tax  on  the  consumer,  and  should 
be  identified  and  quantified,  whether  by 
the  taking  of  testimony  or  otherwise,  to 
the  extent  possible.  The  resolution  I  am 
reintroducing  today  would  require  com- 
mittees to  make  that  effort. 

I  will  be  reintroducing  this  measure 
again  in  2  weeks,  and  I  ask  that  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  already 
joined  with  me,  give  serious  thought  to 
so  doing. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


PROVIDrNG  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8193.  ENERGY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  SECURITY   ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1094  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 
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H.  Res.  1094 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HouB«  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
8193)  to  require  that  a  percentage  of  Unlt«d 
States  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  United 
Statee-0ag  vessels.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  erce«d  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranltlng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Byf&rlne  and  Flsh- 
erteft,  the  bill  aball  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  oaotlon   to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1094 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8193,  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  8193  amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide  that  the 
appropriate  agency  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  practicable  to 
assure  that  at  lea.st  20  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  all  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  imported  into  the  United 
States  on  ocean  vessels  shall  be  trans- 
ported on  privately  owned  U.S.-fiag  com- 
mercial vessels  to  the  extent  such  ves- 
sels are  available.  The  quantity  required 
so  as  to  be  carried  shall  be  at  least  25  per- 
cent after  June  30.  1975,  and  at  least  30 
percent  after  June  30.  1977. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  estimates  that  there  will  be 
no  new  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1094  in  order  that  we 
naay  disscuss  and  debate  H.R.  8193. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained,  House  Reso- 
lution 1094  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8193,  the  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act  of  1974,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  punxjse  of  H.R.  8193  is  to  require 
that  20  percent  of  all  liquid  petroleum 
products  Imported  into  the  United  States 
on  ocean  vessels  be  transported  In  U.S.- 
fiag  commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such 
vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates.  The  requirement  would  be 
Increased  to  25  percent  in  1975  and  30 
percent  In  1977  if  the  U.S.  toiwage  is 
adequate  to  carry  that  quantity.  The  bill 
would  cover  not  only  petroleum  prod- 
ucts being  shipped  directly  to  the  United 
States  but  also  petroleum  products  being 
shipped  from  one  foreign  country  to  an- 
other for  refining  when  the  United  States 
is  the  ultimate  destination. 

The  conunlttee  report  contains  letters 
from  the  Defense  Department,  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  the  State  Department, 
the  Treasiiry,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment all  opposing  this  bill.  These  letters 


make  several  arguments  against  the  bill, 
including  the  following:  First.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  cost  of  fuel  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  because  U.S.  ships  cost 
more  to  own  and  operate  than  foreign 
ships.  Second.  The  bill  is  inconsistent 
with  the  free-trade  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  might  Invite  retalia- 
tion by  other  nations.  Third.  In  order 
for  a  foreign  refinery  to  sell  oil  products 
to  the  United  States,  it  would  have  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  its  feedstocks  by 
means  of  U.S.-flagshlps.  The  result 
could  be  the  denial  of  otherwise  avail- 
able foreign  oil  supplies,  thus  worsening 
the  energy  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  rule  Is  open 
with  1  hour  debate  and  no  waiver  of 
points  of  order,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du 
Pont)  . 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  rule,  and  I  am  going  to 
support  the  rule.  It  Is  an  open  rule  and 
an  appropriate  one. 

As  far  as  considering  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  going  to  take  a  few  moments 
now  to  talk  about  one  aspect  of  the  bill, 
because  under  general  debate  time  Is 
going  to  be  very  limited  on  our  side  and 
there  will  not  be  an  opi?ortunlty  to  com- 
ment on  what  I  think  Is  a  very  important 
aspect  of  the  legislation. 

On  its  face  the  bill  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  specifies  that  20  percent  next  year, 
rising  to  30  percent  in  several  years 
thereafter,  of  all  the  petroleum  that 
comes  into  the  United  States  must  come 
in  American-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  support  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  encourage 
a  U.S.-fiag  merchant  marine,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  understand  how  this 
bill  is  going  to  operate.  How  is  the  rule 
going  to  be  applied?  Will  all  companies 
that  import  oil  into  this  coimtry  be 
treated  equally?  What  about  companies 
that  get  all  of  their  oil  in  foreign-flag- 
ships from  foreign  countries?  There  are 
some  refineries  on  the  west  coast  of  this 
country  that  Import  all  their  oil.  for  ex- 
ample, from  Indonesia,  and  Indonesia 
already  has  a  requirement  that  It  must 
come  in  Indonesian  ships.  If  this  law  is 
not  applied  to  those  refineries,  who  makes 
up  the  deficit  so  that  everybody  imports 
20  percent? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  questions  that 
have  not  been  answered  in  the  bill.  Do 
oil  companies  that  have  enough  capacity 
to  carry  the  20  to  30  percent  now — and 
there  are  some  of  those — will  they  be 
treated  the  same  way  as  oil  companies 
that  do  not  have  any  ships?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
should  have  considered  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  will  offer  an 
amendment  a  little  later  to  exempt  these 
smaller  refineries  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  continue  In  business,  because  the  bill 
will  put  them  out  of  business.  I  would 
submit  that  if  small  refineries  are  go- 
ing to  go  out  of  business  because  of  this 
bill,  a  lot  of  larger  refineries  are  going 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  it. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  power  to  set  fair  and  reason- 


able rates  in  the  worldwide  shipping 
market.  Since  the  bill  applies  not  only  to 
oil  shipments  from  a  foreign  country  to 
the  United  States,  but  also  applies  to 
oil  shipments  between  two  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  that  oil  is  ultimately  destined 
for  the  United  States,  we  are  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  power  in  this 
bill  to  set  rates  in  the  international  tii\ 
trsuisport  market.  How  on  earth  do 
we  police  shipments  of  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  refineries  in  Rotterdam? 
Are  we  going  to  have  people  in  Rotter- 
dam checking  on  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  report 
says  that  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  bill.  Where  are  the  bureau- 
crats going  to  come  from  to  make  the 
calculation,  to  see  in  every  port  of  the 
world  whether  ships  are  coming  in  with 
oil  that  is  ultimately  destined  for  the 
United  States?  What  dislocations  are 
going  to  result  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce sets  rates  in  international  oil 
transport  that  are  higher  than  the  world 
market  rate,  or  lower  than  the  world 
market  rate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  we  do  not  have 
any  answers  to  these  questions.  The  com- 
mittee simply  established  in  its  bill  a 
ratemaklng  and  brokering  power  with- 
in the  Commerce  Department,  a  sort  of 
international  ICC,  without  having  any 
idea  how  it  would  be  used  and  without 
giving  any  instruction  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  to  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  labored 
for  months  on  the  merits  stfid  demerits  of 
cargo  preference,  its  cost,  and  its  prob- 
able impact  on  the  maritime  industry. 
Yet  at  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  a  brand- 
new  regulatory  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  committee  sim- 
ply assimied  that  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  set  fair  and  reasonable  rates  would 
solve  all  our  problems.  I  cannot  see  how 
such  a  complex  regulatory  power  can  be 
dispensed  so  summarily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  I  think  the  bill 
is  a  bad  one  and  delegates  too  much 
power  to  the  executive  branch  without 
any  controls  by  the  Congress,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8053,  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION   ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  929  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H.   Rks.    929 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8063)  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 


tas  %  Voter  Begistratlon  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  through  the  Postal  Service. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
■ball  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
bf  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  also  be  In  order  to  oon- 
«lder  the  text  of  the  bUl  H.R.  11713  If  offered 
as  an  amendment  In  the  nattire  of  a  sub- 
ttltute  for  said  committee  substitute,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clatise  7,  Rule 
XVI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8053  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hoiise 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quh-lkn)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  929 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8053, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  would  establish 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration  to  admin- 
ister a  voter  registration  program 
through  the  Postal  Service.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  with  the  time  being 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  would  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  at  which  time  it  would  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
now  printed  in  H.R.  8053  as  an  original 
bill.  The  resolution  also  makes  in  order, 
as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  8053,  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11713. 

At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Conmilttee  would  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  would  then  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage, 
without  any  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation arises  from  the  disturbing  trend  of 
declining  voter  participation  in  our  na- 


tional elections  over  a  period  of  years. 
For  example,  voter  partlclcwtlon  in  Presi- 
dential elections  was  64  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  in  1969.  Voter  par- 
ticipation in  such  elections  fell  to 
62.9  percent  in  1964,  to  61.8  percent  in 
1968,  and  to  a  startling  low  of  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  in  1972.  In  European 
democracies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  level 
of  participation  in  the  electoral  process 
has  averaged  nearly  84  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  during  the  same 
period. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion concluded  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearings  on  this  problem 
that  the  major  causes  for  the  declining 
voter  i>articipation  were  the  difflculties 
and  the  barriers  to  voter  registration. 

To  encourage  greater  numbers  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal 
elections,  H.R.  8053  provides  for  a  sim- 
plified, convenient  and  uniform  system 
of  registration,  descriptively  called  the 
post  card  system.  The  proposed  Voter 
Registration  Administration  would  dis- 
tribute through  the  Postal  Service  regis- 
tration forms  to  postal  addresses  and 
residences  at  least  once  every  2  years. 

The  registration  applicant  would  com- 
plete the  registration  form  and  return  it 
to  the  appropriate  State  or  local  election 
official,  who  will  verify  the  registration 
application  and  inform  the  applicant  as 
to  whether  his  registration  has  been  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

While  presenting  substantial  safe- 
guards to  protect  against  fraud,  the  pro- 
posed post  card  registration  system 
would  also  simplify  registration  pro- 
cedures and  encourage  increased  voter 
participation  in  the  electoral  process. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$50  million  to  carry  out  ite  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  929  in  order  that  H.R. 
8053  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
and  the  rule  which  makes  it  in  order.  Al- 
though the  bill  attempts  to  simplify  pro- 
cedures for  registration  and  to  facilitate 
participation  in  the  political  process,  it 
will  wreak  havoc  with  election  adminis- 
tration procedures,  cause  chaos  in  the 
political  process  and  may  reduce  overall 
voter  turnout. 

H.R.  8053,  the  "post  card  registration 
bill,"  would  establish  a  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Between  120  and  60  days 
prior  to  the  close  of  registration,  regis- 
tration forms  would  be  delivered  to  every 
household  in  the  United  States;  the 
forms  would  be  available  also  in  post  of- 
fices and  other  public  places.  Citizens 
could  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
by  filling  out  and  mailing  these  cards  to 
local  registration  officials. 

State  election  officials  have  testified 
that  this  act  would  not  benefit  the  poor, 
minorities,  and  other  groups  and  that  the 
act  might  well  reduce  overall  voter  regis- 
tration. 

The  bill  would  create  an  administrative 
nightmare.  Many  of  the  post  cards  would 
be  illegible  and  incomplete.  By  creating 


dual  registration  systems,  many  voters, 
imderstandably  confused,  would  fail  to 
register.  Consequently,  most  State  and 
local  election  officials,  fearing  that  the 
bill  will  cause  breakdowns  in  the  elec- 
tion administration  process,  oppose  its 
passage,  and  have  said  they  will  not 
adopt  tills  system  for  State  and  local 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8053  would  establish 
yet  another  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  could  run 
between  $100,000,000  and  $300,000,000 
per  year. 

But  most  important,  tills  bill  would 
provide  unparalleled  opportimlty  for 
fraud  in  voter  registration  on  a  national 
scale. 

Present  voter  registration  systems  in 
most  States  require  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  potential  voter  before  a  voter 
registrar.  Short  of  an  Indepth  investi- 
gation of  every  potential  voter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  face-to-face  confronta- 
tion is  the  best  available  procedure  to 
verify  a  potential  voter's  qualifications 
to  vote. 

This  current  procedure  establishes,  at 
the  very  least,  that  there  is  an  actual 
person  who  can  offer  identification — not 
a  fictitious  name  on  a  post  card.  Although 
registration  books  may  be  closed  30  days 
before  an  election,  particularly  in  popu- 
lous areas,  this  simply  is  not  time  enough 
to  check  each  card  for  veracity  before 
the  election. 

We  must  not  go  back  to  the  days  when 
our  vote  rolls  contained  the  names  of 
dead  people  and  whole  rosters  of  charac- 
ters purporting  to  reside  in  vacant  lots. 

The  nightmare — for  State  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
political  parties — that  this  legislation 
would  cause  Is  almost  incalculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  let  me  repeat 
my  opposition  to  this  bill  and  to  the  rule 
which  makes  it  in  order. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  suppose  some  will  ask:  Who  could 
possibly  oppose  a  bill  that  is  entitled  the 
"Voter  Registration  Act"?  After  all.  reg- 
istering to  vote  in  this  country  is  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  Yet,  as  I  refid  in 
the  record  of  these  hearings  the  very 
Impressive  and  knowledgeable  opposition 
to  this  bill,  there  are  some  rotten  apples 
in  this  particular  pie. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  very  care- 
fully examine  this  pie  before  they  bite 
into  it  or  risk  the  just  desserts  of  some 
very  acute  indigestion. 

When  one  weighs  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented against  this  bill  it  is  remarkable 
to  me  that  it  even  came  out  of  the  sub- 
committee, let  alone  the  full  committee. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  after  twice 
refusing  to  report  the  bill,  the  subcom- 
mittee finally  did  report  it  to  the  full 
committee  on  a  6  to  4  vote  without  rec- 
ommendation. Further,  that  the  full 
committee  then  reported  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  10.  after  spending  only  about 
an  hour  discussing  amendments  to  the 
bill  rather  than  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  2131 


Adams 

Flowere 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Gray 

Nelsen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Baker 

Gubser 

Nix 

Bingham 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patm^n 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Pickle 

BoUlng 

Hubert 

Reld 

Burke.  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Carey.  NT. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Kastenmeler 

Slsk 

Conyera 

Lujan 

Stclger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

McEwen 

Stokes 

Derwlnskl 

Macdonald 

Stubblefleld 

Dtggs 

Madden 

Symington 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Drlnan 

Meeds 

Williams 

Esch 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  380 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8053,  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  QUniEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson > 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  a  total  of  8  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  here  earlier,  this  rule 
should  be  defeated.  After  twice  refusing 
to  report  the  bill,  the  subcommittee  fi- 
nally reported  the  bill  without  recom- 
mendation. The  full  committee,  which  re- 
ported this  bill  by  a  vote  of  only  15  to  10, 
spent  literally  not  more  than  an  hour, 
not  in  considering  the  substantive  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  legislation  Itself,  but 
rather  certain  proposed  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

When  we  review  the  hearing  record, 
and  the  legislative  hLstory  of  this  bill, 
anv  fairminded  observer,  I  feel,  Is  going 
to  conclude  that  It  is  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process  that  this  bill  is  even 
before  us  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
today. 

Who  testified  against  it?  Political  .sci- 
entists. State  and  local  election  officials, 
the  National  Municipal  League,  the  As- 
sociation of  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Amer- 
ican C*vii  Liberties  Union,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Conservative  Union,  to  name  Just  a 
few. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  some  of  my  mod- 
erate friends  here  might  conclude  when 
the  ACU  and  the  ACLU  are  both  lined  up 
against  a  bill,  it  cannot  be  all  that  bad. 

But  when  you  consider  that  this  bill 
is  also  opposed  by  those  who  are  the 
most  in  the  know  about  voter  registra- 
tion. State  and  local  election  officials, 


Secretaries  of  State,  the  national,  city, 
and  county  leaders  and  sissociations.  the 
people  who  are  closest  to  the  voters  and 
work  on  a  regular  basis  with  voter  regis- 
tration, if  there  is  a  problem,  then  we  had 
better — expletive  deleted — well  take  a 
close  look  at  this  particular  bill. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  listen,  if  they 
win,  to  this  excerpt  from  a  letter  that  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  county  clerk 
from  my  own  city  of  Rockford,  lU. — and 
incidentally,  he  is  a  Democratic  county 
clerk: 

The  passage  of  thlB  bill  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  voter  registration  records 
which  I  am  responsible  for  in  Wlnnebsigo 
County,  outside  the  city  limits  of  Rock- 
ford.  It  would  create  "an  administrative 
nightmare"  ...  It  is  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  which  I  think  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  hiring  deputy  registrars  to  go 
house-to-house  and  register  people. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  of 
the  Democratic  county  clerk  from  Win- 
nebago County,  111.  It  .would  Indeed,  even 
after  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
this  legislation,  produce  literally  admin- 
istrative chaos  for  local  election  oCaclals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  post  card  registra- 
tion device  is  an  invitation  to  a  night- 
mare of  errors,  and  the  RSVP  on  these 
post  cards  will  come  in  time  to  stand 
for  "registration  system  of  vexing  prob- 
lems." That  is  what  those  initials  will 
mean,  and  the  incidence  of  unintelligible 
post  cards  will  make  the  White  House 
transcripts  look  Intelligible  by  contrsist. 
Indeed — and  it  Is  there  Ln  the  record  for 
those  who  have  taken  time  to  read  it — 
previous  experience  with  post  card  regis- 
tration and  address  changes  in  various 
cities  around  the  country  and  in  various 
States  Indicate  that  from  one-tenth  to 
fully  one-third  of  the  post  cards  returned 
to  State  and  local  officials  will  be  illegible 
or  will  be  incomplete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  additional 
point — and  I  think  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  Mr.  Qtho-len,  mentioned  this 
earlier — that  it  would  cause  adminis- 
trative chaos  in  that  it  would  force 
many  States  to  maintain  dual  systems  of 
registration,  one  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions and  one  for  national  elections. 
This,  In  turn,  would  necessitate  two  sets 
of  records  and  ballots,  thereby  not  only 
throwing  election  officials  Into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  turmoil,  but  most  Impor- 
tantly— most  importantly,  I  reiterate — 
mislead  and  confound  the  voters  who 
wish  to  register  under  both  these  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conceivably,  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  have  little  sympathy  for 
the  extra  work  and  the  problems  that 
this  legislation  would  cause  local  officials, 
but  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  putting  the  voters  of  this  country 
on  a  two-track  registration  system  Is 
going  to  result  in  some  of  those  voters 
being  sidetracked  at  the  polls.  Yet,  some 
Members  would  stand  here,  those  who 
support  this  legislation,  and  try  to  con- 
vince us  that  this  bill  Is  as  American  as 
apple  pie,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  add 
to  the  registration  rolls  of  this  country. 
As  I  said  before  some  o'  the  Members 
came  into  the  Chamber,  this  is  a  pie  that 
\a  fUled  with  some  rotten  apples,  and  we 
ought  to  look  at  it  pretty  closely  before 
we  adopt  the  rule  and  vote  on  legislation 


that  Is  going  to  give  us  a  bad  case  oi 
indigestion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Roussblot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it 
not  true  that  msuiy  officials  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  handling  registra- 
tion throughout  this  country  have  said 
that  this  is  going  to  mislead — this  pro- 
cedure of  post  card  registration  is  going 
to  drastically  mislead  thousands  of  voten 
who  may  send  in  a  post  card  and  thiT^fc 
that  does  It.  Yet.  they  will  not  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  local  and  other  elections?  Also, 
it  creates  tremendous  confusion  among 
the  voters,  the  very  people  that  these 
advocates  of  the  bill  say  they  want  to 
help:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  He  is,  for- 
tunately, one  of  those  who  has  read  the 
record  that  was  produced  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
totally  counterproductive  as  far  as  the 
very  laudible  objective  of  Increasing 
voter  registration  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  all  these  Members  who  say  here  today 
that  this  is  going  to  Increase  the  number 
of  voters  and  people  eligible  to  vote,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  is  Just  pure 
"malarky."  It  is  going  to  create  more 
confusion  and  make  it  more  difficult  for 
people  to  be  registered  to  vote;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution.  I  would  suggest  again  that 
his  argument  is  soimd. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  could  point  out  how 
ludicrous  it  Is,  in  this  era  of  decentrali- 
zation, when  we  are  talking  about  re- 
turning decisionmaking  authority  to 
local  officials,  to  inject  a  costly  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  into  a  matter  which  Is 
fully  capable  of  being  handled  in  ade- 
quate fashion  by  local  officials. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  it  is  not  going  to 
increase  voter  registration.  It  is  not  going 
to  increase  the  turnout  among  voters  In 
this  country,  it  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  legislation.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  an  otherwise 
clearly  laudable  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest,  rather 
than  to  spend  the  time  of  this  House  for 
an  hour  or  2  hours  this  afternoon  to  con- 
sider legislation  which  is  so  wholly  lack- 
ing in  any  merit,  that  we  could  do  noth- 
ing better  than  to  reject  the  rulemaking 
this  blU  In  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  gentlemsm  from 
Illinois.  I  tliink  the  House  has  many, 
many  more  Important  things  to  do  than 
to  waste  its  time  considering  this  piece 
of  legislation. 
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I  thkxk  I  have  heard  from  nearly  every 
dection  official  in  my  State,  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican,  lliey  are  all 
unanimously  opposed  to  this  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  there  is  one 
further  problem  which  the  gentleman 
from  nilnc^  has  not  mentioned.  That 
ooncems  the  condition  which  the  U.S. 
laail  system  is  in  today.  I  think  the  Sec- 
tion would  be  over  before  the  registra- 
tion forms  would  ever  get  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dcnt)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say 
this  to  the  Members:  I  know  that  this 
bill  is  not  all  good,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
of  us  could  draft  anything  which  would 
be  as  bad  as  that  which  the  gentleman 
from  lUlnois  portrays. 

I  ml^t  remind  the  Members  that  the 
g«itleman  once  took  the  floor  and  offered 
a  substitute  to  a  bill  that  was  duly  con- 
sidered by  our  committee,  and  It  became 
law.  And,  inddmtally  it  was  the  seed  and 
the  genesis  ot  Watergate.  This  was  con- 
sidered, and  we  now  find  that  all  of  those 
who  have  made  a  reputation  of  being  for 
election  reform  believe  election  reform  to 
be  only  reform  which  follows  whatever 
recipes  they  have  concocted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  time  we  open  up  reg- 
istration we  are  effecting  the  greatest  re- 
form that  could  possibly  come  about  in 
an  election. 

There  Is  a  State  in  these  United  States 
which  is  exempted  from  this  faiH.  Whjr? 
n  has  no  registration  at  all.  lliey  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  regiatratlon, 
and  I  defy  the  Members  to  find  tbere  any 
widespread  fraud  or  dual  ragtatratkin  or 
dual  voting.  Considering  eTti7  State  In 
the  Union  which  has  this,  five  oi  ttem, 
none  have  found  any  dual  r^ilsttatkn. 
There  were  seven  erron  in  ttUB  State  of 
Maryland,  there  are  six  couotiea  which 
are  covered,  and  of  the  aeren  c»on  they 
were  dual  addresses  and  irere  oerreoted. 
One  had  registered  twioe  beeaoae  he  had 
forgotten  tbat  be  had  registered  ««oe. 
What  is  wrong  with  saying  to  a  i>enasi. 
"All  you  do  is  aicn  your  name  and  tout 
address  and  take  a  seU-admlnlstered 
oath  that  you  are  teUm  the  truth?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  flna  provided 
in  this  bill,  a  big.  heavy  penalty  for 
fraudulency.  Of  the  voters  who  regla- 
teed  in  1972.  some  89  percent  of .  the 
registered  voters  marched  to  the  polls. 
Out  of  the  40  percent  who  were  not 
registered,  over  60  percent  of  than  said 
It  was  because  they  could  not  get  to 
registration  idaoes. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Iflssourl  is  ctm- 
cemed.  I  might  tell  the  Memben  that  tf 
any  of  us  reads  the  post  card  that  is  put 
out  by  the  State  of  Hfissourl  for  registra- 
tion, we  would  have  to  admit  that  it  was 
written  and  designed  in  such  a  way  ttiat 
it  could  not  work.  I  will  read  it  to  the 
Uembers  when  we  get  into  general 
debate.  * 

If  any  Member  present  in  this  room 
ays  that  card  was  designed  to  make  ttie 
law  work,  that  Member  does  not  know 
what  he  Is  talking  about. 

In  this  letter  that  was  sent  out  to  the 
colleagues,  they  put  their  finger  right 
on  the  issue.  All  we  are  sasdng  is  this: 
The  opponents  are  afraid  of  the  every- 
day citizens.  They  said  that  the  peoide 


who  were  not  registered  are  illiterate — 
partially  illiterate,  working  men  and 
women,  families  oi  the  poor.  Ihaae  are 
the  people  who  are  not  recistercd — 
whom  they  do  not  want  registered.  They 
express  the  fear  that  they  will  register 
Democratic.  I  am  told  that  States  have 
registrars  who  go  out  and  register. 
Oh,  I  know  aU  about  that.  I  was  a  county 
commissioner.  Registrars  registered  all 
the  Democrats  first  if  they  are  Demo- 
cratic officials,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  a 
I^epublloan  county  they  register  all  the 
Republicans  tiaey  can  get.  I  have  had  ex- 
pc^ence  In  this  field.  This  is  not  just 
supposition  and  smart  cliches  to  pass 
around  for  political  and  newspaper  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  it,  a  rule  in  my 
life  43  years  ago  never  to  read  a  political 
editorial  for  3  weeks  before  each,  elec- 
tion. It  usually  confuses  Uie  issue  when 
it  appears  in  a  partisan  paper  tor  either 
party.  My  people  have  thought  that  was 
pretty  good;  they  have  ^ected  and  re- 
elected me  for  43  years. 

I  tell  you,  I  was  against  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  first  proposed  to  me,  be- 
cause I  believed  all  of  these  things  about 
fraud.  Then  I  went  into  an  investigation 
on  It  and  I  contacted  State  after  State  In 
the  Union  about  It.  Oh,  sure,  some  elec- 
tion officers  do  not  want  ypu  playing 
with  their  little  private  preserve;  they 
do  not  want  you  fooling  around  with  the 
system  they  administer.  But  when  you 
get  into  the  States  that  have  post  card 
law.  they  say  it  is  good.  As  a  Maryland 
election  official  of  7  yeara'  experience 
with  post  card  regisU^tion.  I  want  to 
respectfully  counter  this  positions  o<  my 
colleagues  which  they  have  taken  and 
to  specifically  challenge  the  objections 
that  they  have  raised. 

Why?  He  outlines  his  reasons  and  I 
win  put  it  in  the  Racoap.  Every  objeo- 
tion  you  have  raised,  mjr  friends,  every 
criticism  that  has  been  made  of  this  pieoe 
of  legislation  is  answered  by  the  only 
man  who  in  this. debate  is  quaUfled  to 
speak,  from  thk  only  teacher— experi- 
ence. 

Mr,  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Sa;>eaker,  this 
matter  being  such  a  ocmtroversial  mat- 
ter, I  think  we  ought  to  aflopt  the  rule 
and  go  into  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole 
an4  debate  the  issue  thoroughly. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncauo). 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  seldom  heard  such  foren- 
^  excdlenqe  as  was.  displayed  by  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  so  little  of  whldt  was  applica- 
ble to  the  issues  of  this  Ull> 

It  is  not  all  that  bcuL  Beion  you  vote 
down  th^  rule  let  us  accept  the  basic  fact 
that. as  legisla^rs  we  have  the  rig^t  to 
dlscviss  the  pros  and  cons  of  an  ,idea  that 
had  enoti^  impetus  to  get  through  the 
otlier  body  and  which  was  asked  for  by 
thousands  upon  thousitnds  of  otir  fellow 
citizens  and  by  county  clerks  and  regis- 
ters of  deeds  fhroug^out  America. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Wyoming.  "Rte 
senior  Senator  of  my  State  is  pretty 
much  the  author  of  this  concept.  We 
have  130,000  to  140,000  eligible  voters 
who  vote,  and  we  have  80,000  to  83,000 
digible  vatem  in  my  highly  conservative 
Republican  State  who  go  nov^ure  near 


the  polls  on  election  day.  Today  we  are 
having  an  explosion  there  with  thou- 
sands of  workers  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  UnlcHi.  practically,  in  mobile 
homes  and  trailers  and  they  set  up  in  the 
waddles  and  onto  any  habitable  area, 
often  some  70  or  80  miles  from  the  near- 
est coimty  courthouse.  These  new  Wyo- 
ming citizens  can  only  vote  if  they  take 
a  day  off  from  work,  which  means  a  loss 
of  much  wages  to  tbem,  in  ordo*  for  them 
to  travel  that  distance  to  a  county  clerk 
to  register  and  then  be  eligible  to  vote. 
In  some  instances,  in  Sweetwater  Coun- 
ty, Wyo. 

Mr.  YOUMG  of  nUnois.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  wlU  be 
glad  to  yield  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  me 
a  couple  of  more  minutes. 

Forty  or  fifty  miles  to  Qreen  River, 
Wyo..  and  back  to  their  Jobs  is  where 
they  liave  to  go. 

Take  Oillette,  Wyo.  Many  of  you  have 
been  reading  about  the  Oillette  syn- 
drome and  the  problems  there  which  in- 
volve not  so  much  travel  as  an  incon- 
venience and  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote — the  Gkxi-given  francfaiae  as  free 
citizens  to  vote. 

If  we  had  mobile  registration  units 
in  the  States,  and  they  are  not  denied 
by  statute,  but  apparently  they  are  not 
permitted,  either,  and  some  feel  that  long 
litigation  only  will  ultimately  result  in 
their  use.  there  could  be  less  need  for  this 
legislation,  but  we  do  not  have  mobile 
registration  units.  - 

So  in  short  we  are  denying  the  right 
to  treat  all  of  the  people  in  the  State 
alike,  without  discrimination  due  to 
Inadequate  schools,  and  where  th^  are 
denied  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  politi- 
cly processes  by  making  voter  registra- 
tion as  inconvenient  as  possible,  which 
has  always  been,  regrettably,  all  too 
truthfully  the  tradition  in  Ajherlca,  to 
discourage  registration  and  ^lis  frus- 
trate the  practice  of  true  democracy. 

This  is  why  I  feel  we  shoi^d  give  the 
rule  a  chance,  vote  for  the  rule  and  con- 
sider the  legislation,  and  then  after  the 
Memben  have  heard  the  pros  and  cons 
on  thte  merits  thefy  can  decide  whether 
In  their  opinion  It  is  unwise  legislation 
or  not,  or  should  be  amended,  and  I 
would  respect  the  right  of  any  Mem- 
ber to  vote  against  the  final  product 
tf  they  so  ^oose. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illlnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expiired. 

Mr.  .QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  so  that  the  gentleman  may  re- 
ply to  the  inquiiy  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols. 

Mr.  YODNdl  of  Tntnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  Jrield.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  the  secretary  of 
state  in  Wyoming  Is  the  chief  registra- 
tion officer  of  that  State? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  She  is, 
she  is  in  charge  of  certifying  the  votes 
and  supervising  electicms.  Her  name  is 
"niyra  Thomsm.  She  is  the  widow  of  one 
of  our  former  members,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  In  1090  but  who  died  before 
he  was  to  be  sworn  into  office. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Does  she  favor 
this  "poat  card"  registration  legldatltm? 
Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming.  She  Lb  in- 
dubitably opposed  to  this  bill,  and  pretty 
otovloUBly  for  the  same  reaacms  mwi- 
tloned  here  by  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anberson). 
-  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tletnah  will  yield.  Do  not  the  people  of 
Wyoming  go  to  town  once  hi  a  while,  or 
do  they  eat  mutton  7  days  a  week? 

Mr.  RONCAIIO  of  WycHning.  I  will  let 
that  queati<Hi  go. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  sigaln  expired. 

Mr.  QDILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wyl«). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  yielding 
ine  this  time. 

I  oppose  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awdersow). 

This  Is  a  bad  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  and 
does  not  even  deserve  further  debate. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Cltlzen- 
JoumaJ,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
which  circulates  In  my  district,  on  May  9, 
1974,  following  the  passage  of  the  Senate 
post  card  reglstrattan  bill,  said  it  much 
more  succinctly  and  better  than  I  can. 
I  might  add  that  I  read  newspaper 
editorials.  If  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania please,  and  I  And  some  of  them 
to  be  pretty  good.  The  one  to  which  I 
refer  is  entitled  "Tlie  lazy-voter  bill" 
and  reads  as  fc^ows: 

PaaaagA  of  a  postcard  registration  bin  by 
the  Senate  ttxta  month  was  a  triumph  of  ex- 
pediency oyer  oommoa  sense. 

As  Sen.  Sam  J.  Arln  Jr.  points  out,  the 
postcard  plan  woaid  encourage  "pleople  who 
don't  exist  or  are  sleeping  In  oemeterlea"  to 
vote  in  national  elections. 

rt  would  cost  mllllona  ol  dollars  to  set  up 
and  supervise  each  year. 

And  It  would  force  registrars  to  maintain 
two  sets  of  bo<Aa — one  for  «fe«te  and  local 
elections,  the  other  for  oongraaalonal  and 
presidential  elections. 

That's  because  the  postcard  plan  would 
apply  only  to  federal  elections  since  Con- 
gress has  no  power  over  how  states  register 
voters  for  their  own  elections. 

Basically,  though,  the  bill  has  doubtful 
value  because  It  assumes  that  voters  too 
lazy  to  register  (except  by  poetoanl)  will  be 
ambitious  enough  to  vote  on  Seotlon  Day. 
More  likely  they'll  stay  home,  as  they  do 
now. 

Good  Intentions  to  the  contrary,  this  is 
one  election  reform  the  President  would  be 
Justined  in  vetoing  If  it  somehow  slips 
through  the  House  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Premzxl). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing the  rule,  I  would  like  to  trace 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  H.R. 
8053.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dent  on 
May  22,  1973,  as  a  compSwilon  measure 
to  the  Senate  passed  bill,  S.  852.  The  Sen- 
ate bill,  introduced  by  Senator  McOee, 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Servlice  Committee  on 
March  27.  1973.  It  bypassed  the  Senate 
Rules   and   Administration   Committee, 


the  normal  pa)^  for  election  bills,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  9. 
1973,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  37. 

H.R.  8063  was  referred  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Trtie  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  held  hearings  in 
June  and  July  last  summer.  Most  of  the 
testimony  was  unfavorable,  and  solid  op- 
position dev^oped  in  the  subcommittee, 
^me  of  that  testimony  which  was  par- 
ticularly devastating  appears  in  the 
CoifORBSsioiTAL  RECORD  of  July  19  on 
pages  25042  and  25043  and  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  July  20  on  pages  25264  and  25265. 
Recapitulation  of  this  testimony  appears 
in  the  minority  section  of  the  committee 
T«x)rt.  On  September  6,  after  comple- 
tion of  the  hearings,  the  Ellections  Sub» 
committee  laid  the  bill  on  the  table  by 
voice  vote:  Support  from  the  principal 
pK^ohents,  the  big  labor  organizations, 
hiUped  to  taove  the  bill  off  the  table  and 
out  of  the  subcommittee  tn?^  «  6-to-4 
straight  party  vote,  on  October  16. 

Because  of  a  point  of  order,  H.R.  8053 
was  called  from  the  subcommittee  and 
presented  to  the  full  committee  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  11.  There  was  no  recommenda- 
tion by  the  subcommittee.  After  an 
hours'  discussion  on  the  amendments, 
the  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  committee 
15  to  10. 

It  was  not  presented  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee until  February  26  when  the  rule 
was  granted  on  an  8-to-5  party  line  vote. 
Floor  action  was  scheduled  twice.  March 
6  and  20,  but  was  postponed  both  times. 
The  rumored  reason  for  the  postpone- 
ments was  that  the  proponents  had  not 
found  enough  votes.  After  2  more  months 
of  promotion  antt  heavy  salesmanship. 
H.R.  8063  now  comes  to  the  floor. 

SufDce  it  now  for  me  to  say  that  tWs 
bill  passed  the  committee  back  in  No- 
vaiflber,  laid  around  for  several  months, 
flttally  got  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  In 
February,  has  been  scheduled  twice  and 
pulled  off,  and  quite  obviously  is  a  highly 
oontpoverslal  bill  which  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  legitimate  criticism. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  un- 
derstand what  the  bill  really  is.  It  is 
based  on  good  purpose  and  high  motiva- 
tion. We  all  want  to  Increase  registra- 
tion. We  want  to  Improve  registration 
systems,  but  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  know  what  is  really  in  the  bfD  so 
that  they  can  vote  InteUlgently  on 
whether  they  want  to  pass  the  rule  or 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
a  position  on  this  rule.  The  committee 
was  nice  enough  to  make  the  rule  an  open 
one  and  made  my  biU.  H.R.  11713,  in  or- 
der as  a  substitute.  That  bill,  contrary 
to  H.R.  8058,  allows  the  States  to  make 
their  own  Improvements,  rather  than 
mandating  something  from  above.  We  in 
Washington  are  not  so  smart  that  we 
should  Impose  our  systems  on  the  States. 
Purther,  it  will  provide  for  real  re- 
form that  has  the  best  opportunity  to 
increase  registratJon  and  voter  particl- 
PAtlon.  If  you  really  want  to  increase 
participation  in  our  election  processes, 
and  want  to  help  voters  who  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  becoming  registered, 
I  urge  you  to  support  my  bill,  H.R.  inis! 
As  has  been  said  here  before,  the  Post- 
card Registration  bill  will  not  increase 


registration.  It  may.  In  fact,  decrease 
registration  and  prove  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive. It  will  be  a  nightmare  for  the 
States  and  for  the  local  districts  that 
have  to  administer  it.  It  will  cause  con- 
fusion and  dlsenfranchlsement.  It  opens 
up  a  brand  new  potential  for  widespread 
fraud.  Even  greater  than  fraud,  it  opens 
up  a  whole  new  spectrum  of  dirty  tncks 
In  which  anyone  may  Indulge. 

It  establishes  a  new  Federal  bureauc- 
racy in  charge  of  elections.  Worse,  it 
shifts  the  responsibility  from  State  and 
local  election  officials,  who  know  what 
the  local  problems  are  and  know  how  to 
solve  them,  to  the  Federal  Government 
which  usually  does  not  know  very  much 
at  all  ctbout  local  problems. 

Perhaps  even  worst  of  all.  it  Is  con- 
trary to  many  State  laws  and  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  at  least  one  State, 
and,  therefore,  will  force  dual  registra- 
tion systems  on  a  number  of  States. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  think,  covers  this  point  very  well. 

Finally,  nobody  has  talked  about  the 
costs,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  not 
mentioned  It.  This  bill  restricts  the  cost 
to  $50  million,  and  yet  a  GAO  study  on  a 
similar  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  years  ago  indicated  that  to  do 
the  job  right  would  give  us  a  biennial 
cost  of  1140  million. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  very 
few  things  right  with  this  bill.  Those 
Members  who  wanted  to  scratch  this  bad 
bill  early  might  want  to  vote  accordingly 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  .^ 

Mr.  QUHjZjEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
mlxAites  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoirssBLOT) . 

Mr.  ROD3SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason^I  tUce  this  time  to  speak  briefly  en 
this  legisUitlon  is  our  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  subject  across  the 
ccMBitrr.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
■  fram  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  ,  who  is  the 
«hairman>'of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
held  hearings  with  our  cc^eague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ariz<ma  (Mr.  Udall), 
who  favors  the  bUl.  But  Uie  testimony, 
not  only  from  those  people  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  muutging  the  registra- 
tion- process  In  this  coimtry— and  they 
put  oft  extensive  drives  each  year  to  get 
people  to  register — birt  also  substantial 
numbers  of  elected  officials  very  effective- 
ly brought  out  the  tremendous  deficien- 
cies in  this  legislation  we  are  considering 
by  this  rule.  That  Is  why  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  rule.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
adequately  considered  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  what  we  do  if  this  legislation 
goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  an  election  official  of  the  State  ot 
New  York.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  ac- 
cuse the  State  of  New  York  of  trying  to 
prevent  people  from  registering.  They 
carry  on  aggressive  campaigns  to  regis- 
ter people.  I  should  now  like  to  quote 
from  that  registrar  official  from  the  State 
of  New  York  that  testified  before  our 
subcommittee: 

I  point  out  to  you.  that  under  New  York 
State  election  law.  In  September  of  each  yesr, 
we  must  conduct  a  mall  check  of  every  regU- 
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tered  voter  in  our  county  to  ascertain  if  the 
rater 'Still  resides  at  that  address  stated  on 
this  form.  Many  of  these  post  cards  are  re- 
turned, by  the  Postal  authorities,  marked 
-nndellverable"  and  marked  "moved"  or  "un- 
known ail  this  address"  and  yet  we  deter- 
mine at  a  later  date  that  the  voter  had  not 
la  fact  moved,  and  that  be  still  resides  at 
exactly  the  same  address  indicated  on  his 
card.  If  we,  as  election  officials,  were  to  rely 
on  the  report  received  from  the  Post  (Mice 
Department  «nd  were  to  follow  the  exact 
dictates  of  the  election  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  many  voters  would  be  disenfran- 
chised   on    election    eve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  great  concern  with 
this  law  is  not  only  the  great  confusion 
that  will  come,  as  pointed  out  very  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  others,  but  also  the  fact  that  we 
will  be  disenfranchising  many  voters  who 
think  that  they  will  be  registered. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  the  ef- 
fort to  turn  down  this  rule  and  send  the 
measure  back  to  the  committee  to  make 
sure  they  bring  In  a  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  OWent) . 

Mr.  OT^IEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  favor  this  legislation.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  should  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  America  to  regis- 
ter to  vote. 

In  other  nations  of  the  world  where  we 
traveled  and  visited^  we  foimd  they  could 
not  understand  that  in  a  Presidential 
election  in  the  United  States  only  50  or 
52,  or  53  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  of 
America  cast  their  votes  on  election  day, 
and  they  cannot  believe  there  are  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  eligible  to  vote  who  are  not  even 
registered. 

We  make  It  har4  for  the  American 
person  to  register  in  so  many  States  along 
the  line.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  a  law 
where  a  policeman  visits  every  home  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  every 
person  over  the  age  of  18  is  listed,  and 
it  says  beside  his  name  on  a  public  docu- 
ment that  he  Is  a  registered  voter  or  not 
a  registered  voter.  When  a  person  Is 
running  for  public  office,  It  Is  very  easy 
to  get  hold  of  one  of  these  books  and 
find  out  how  a  person  Is  registered;  then, 
of  course,  the  process  is  to  write  and  tell 
him  that  he  Is  not  a  registered  voter 
because  of  the  listing  that  has  taken 
place.  It  Is  a  public  document  in  that 
dty. 

We  have  registration  of  every  tjije 
in  Massachusetts.  We  have  trucks  that 
go  to  the  shopping  centers  and  we  have 
the  roving  caravans  going  frtmi  com- 
munity to  commimlty  to  try  to  en- 
courage peofde  to  register,  but  there  are 
at  least  three  States  that  have  this  law 
already.  They  have  found  no  difficulty 
with  it. 

I  would  say.  Yes.  I  have  found  regis- 
trars of  voters  and  clerks  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  because  they  think  it  means 
more  work  for  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
isfah-. 

This  is  a  question  of  campaign  reform. 
We  have  heard  so  much  about  campaign 
reform.  Campaign  reform  Is  voter  reg- 
istration and  make  no  mistake  about  It. 


This,  In  my  opinion,  is  worthwhile  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  amazed  at  the  opposi- 
tion coming  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  methods  of  registra- 
tion In  foreign  coimtries.  Do  they  use 
this  post  card  system  in  Taiwan  and 
could  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  the  cards 
are  addressed  in  Chinese? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  did  not  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  how  it  was  done,  but 
it  was  interesting  that  they  had  mimic - 
Ipal  elections  while  we  were  there,  and 
for  the  gentleman's  information,  I  un- 
derstand there  were  no  Mainlanders 
who  were  nmnlng,  they  were  all 
Taiwanese. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  use  this  system 
in  Hong  Kong? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  did  not  check  on  that 
either,  but  we  did  come  back  with  what 
the  State  Department  thought  was  very 
worthwhile  information,  but  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  parochial  enough  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  to  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  hundreds  of 
millions  will  that  mformation  cost  the 
average  citizen  of  this  country,  the  in- 
formation brought  back  to  the  State 
Department? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  cannot  judge  that 
information. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
at  this  time,  I  regret  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress. I  feel  there  Is  a  place  in  Congress 
for  Members  who  are  so  far  to  the  right 
as  he  is.  He  gives  to  this  House  a  bit  of 
inspiration  and  is  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent and  conscientious  workers  in  the 
House,  a  man  of  strong  personal  convic- 
tion. I  believe  he  has  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose akmg  the  line,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  go.  Yet,  rare  is  the  occasion  when 
I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  mind  taking 
a  junket  to  the  right,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  take  it  to  the  left. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  that  would  be  al- 
most impossible. 

I  have  to  congratulate  the  committee 
who  traveled  with  me.  They  worked  hard 
and  Industriously,  and  I  believe  we  ac- 
complished a  lot  of  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  rule  will  be  defeated.  I  do  not 
see  any  really  good  reason  for  tulnging 
this  type  of  bill  up,  particularly  when  It 
has  been  said  we  are  going  to  have  a 
campaign  reform  bill.  I  would  hope  we 
will,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  or 
not.  At  least  it  la  rumored  Uiat  we  will. 

Believe  me,  HH.  8053  is  not  campaign 
reform.  This  bill  is  a  license  to  steal, 
if  I  ever  saw  a  license  to  steal.  This  Is 
a  clear  invitation  to  fraud  and  there  Is 
nobody  I  know  that  can  possibly  doubt  it. 


paxtlcularly  when  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  voter  registration  and  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  votes  are  counted  prop- 
erly, are  against  this  type  of  bill.  It  can 
be  nothing  that  is  good  for  the  electoral 
system. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this  type  of 
legislation  would  be  a  clear  Invitation 
for  people  to  register  in  one  particular 
State  and  then  register  in  another  par- 
ticular State  and  perhaps  to  vote  ab- 
sentee in  one  and  then  in  person  in  an- 
other. All  sorts  of  things  can  be  devised 
for  that  reason. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  history 
of  this  country  we  have  had  instances 
of  bad  voting  fraud.  That  fraud  has  come 
about  by  the  laws  which  were  made.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  electing  peo- 
ple who  are  really  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple to  tighten  up  on  some  of  the  laws, 
instead  of  loosening  them  as  this  meas- 
ure would.  I  certainly  see  no  useful  pur- 
f>ose  to  be  served  in  any  republic  where 
we  have  elections  and  people  are  elected 
because  they  were  better  able  to  defraud 
the  public  in  an  election  thsui  those  who 
were  rimning  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
afraid  this  is  exactly  the  situation  that 
would  (xjcur.  It  would  be  very  simple  for 
a  person  to  register  in  the  names  of  peo- 
ple who  were  dead  or  who  have  moved 
from  the  State  and  in  other  ways.  Then, 
on  election  day.  they  could  just  go  down 
and  vote  for  these  Individtials. 

Actually,  what  we  really  want  to  do 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  everybody  to 
vote.  Then  we  ought  to  do  away  with 
voter  registration  completely,  just  open 
up  the  poUs  and  say  anybody  who  walks 
in,  a  warm  body,  can  come  in  and  he 
can  have  the  ballot  and  he  can  cast  his 
vote.  I  would  say  we  would  have  a  lot 
of  people  voting  that  probably  would  not 
be  qiu^ified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  right  now;  but  11  we  really  want  to 
open  it  up,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DEINT.  Is  the  gentleman  sponsor- 
ing that? 

Mr.  RHODES.  No.  I  said  that  was  the 
way  to  do  it  and  I  said  that  it  was  so 
absurd  that  even  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  want  to  adopt  it ; 
but  I  guess  I  am  wnmg. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  make  people,  as  they  vote, 
submit  to  some  harmless  vegetable  dye 
being  stamped  on  the  hand  so  as  to 
eliminate  fraud  by  repetitive  voting. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  home  rule  vote  yes- 
terday in  the  District  of  Columbia.  C<Mi- 
sidering  that  only  37  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  District  took  trouble 
to  vote  on  this  important  home  rule  issue 
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and  coDBldering  that  a  similar  situation 
existed  in  several  States  where  primary 
elections  were  held  yesterday,  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  voter  apathy,  not  difficulty  In  voter 
registration? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Is 
absolutely  right  It  is  very  easy  to  regis- 
ter in  most  States,  but  certainly  it  Is 
not  very  easy  to  get  people  to  the  poUs. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  the  people  of 
the  Republic  as  interested  in  elections  as 
they  should  be.  and  this  is  one  of  the 
very  weak  spots  that  we  have  in  our 
body  politics.  The  Republic  is  only  as 
good  as  the  composite  mterest  of  the 
citizens  of  that  Republic.  Unless  we  are 
able  to  do  more  to  get  people  who  are 
registered  to  vote,  then  the  days  of 
the  Republic  certainly  may  well  be  num- 
bered. I  think  the  people  of  both  parties 
would  be  well  advised  to  go  to  work  on 
that  particular  problem. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
d^eat  of  this  rule.  If  we  want  to  protect 
the  baUot  box  and  prevent  a  fraud  box. 
then  we  should  vote  against  this  rule 
and  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSITNAaA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Youno)  . 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  Just  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
statement  made  by  our  '1'f<^<T>rif"hf^ 
colleague  from  California,  that  New  York 
does  not  make  it  difficult  for  people  to 
register. 

I  happened  to  live  in  New  York  in  106S 
and  went  from  working  in  the  yard  one 
day.  sweaty  and  in  a  sweatshirt,  because 
it  was  the  last  day  to  register.  I  went  to 
the  high  school  around  the  comer  and 
was  told  that  I  had  to  have  my  high 
school  diploma  or  go  all  the  way  down- 
town to  lower  Manhattan  to  take  a 
literacy  test. 

I  said.  "Is  there  not  some  test  I  can 
take  here?"  They  said  no,  the  only  idace 
they  give  it  is  in  lower  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
location  of  my  high  school  dlpknna.  to 
I  found  an  honorary  degree  and  brought 
it  back  in  time  to  register  to  vote.  But 
when  working  in  a  sweatshirt  and  blue 
jeans  and  tennis  shoes,  going  In  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  anywhere  in  this  ooontry,  you 
have  a  hard  time.  It  is  not  Just  a  racial 
thing.  I  think  people  in  power,  including 
those  in  my  own  district,  black  election 
officials,  are  reluctant  to  let  these  people 
register  because  anybody  In  power  al- 
ways wants  to  stay  in  power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  if  we  really  want 
to  have  an  oiien  democratic  process,  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  rule  and  vote  for  this 
bill  and  give  every  American  the  right 
to  vote  with  no  trouble. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sus- 
pect that  tn  1958  the  gentleman  might 
have  had  some  trouble  in  registering  in 
Georgia.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that 
since  1958,  New  York  has  liberalized  its 


registry  reQulrements  and  changed  Its 
entire  procedures,  as  have  mflet  of  the 
States.  There  bSA  been  a  serious  effort  to 
get  people  registered  in  tills  country  on 
a  State  level.  I  think  for  us  to  foredoae 
this  effort  at  this  time  by  moving  Into 
Federal  Intrusicni  of  power  is  a  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1906.  even  after  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  passed  by  this  Congress,  it  was 
very  hard  to  register  voters  in  Mayor 
Daley's  Chicago.  In  the  one  day  assigned 
for  registration  in  neighborhoods  there 
was  a  30-inch  snowfall  and  we  could  not 
get  another  day  to  register  for  another  6 
months. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  highly  evident  here 
that  there  is  great  interest  In  this  biU. 
and  to  defeat  the  bin  by  voting  down 
the  rule,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  country.  We  ought  to  adopt 
the  rule  and  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
measure,  and  then  go  to  vote  on  the  bill 
Itself. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
support  the  gentleman  in  asking  that 
we  not  defeat  this  rule.  Initially  I  had 
great  skepticism  about  this  legislation, 
so  I  have  Investigated  the  proposal  care- 
fully. We  should  not  dismiss  it  out  of 
hand.  We  have  had  experience  in  Mary- 
land with  post  card  registration.  It  has 
not  only  worked  well  in  my  own  native 
Montgomery  County,  but  in  Baltimore, 
where  one  would  anticipate  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  about 
fraud  and  illegibility  of  cards.  In  both 
Jurisdictions  they  actually  have  had  a 
better  experience  with  post  card  regis- 
tration than  with  the  previous  system. 

One  aspect  which  I  feel  is  particularly 
important  and  should  be  discussed  in 
debate  on  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  mail 
registration  has  fraud  protections  in  It 
that  the  traditional  in-person  registra- 
tion never  had.  One  is  the  requirement 
that  notification  of  registration  be  sent 
by  nonforwardable  first  class  mall;  this 
is  an  immediate  check  on  a  flctiUous  ad- 
dress: both  the  Maryland  system  and 
H.R.  8053  have  this  provision. 

We  should  give  these  and  other  aspects 
of  this  proposal  full  consideration,  par- 
ticularly since  this  bill  does  present  the 
opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of 
citizens  who  can  be  entered  on  the  vot- 
ing rolls.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
In  order  that  we  may  fully  debate  this 
prcwosal. 


tr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman's  voice  comes  to  me  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  it  appears  to 
come  as  a  ray  of  beautiful  sunshine,  as 
if  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  ask  the  Members  to  vote  tm  the 
rule. 

We  do  not  want  another  situation  siKh 
as  occiured  lust  2  years  ago  whan,  after 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  and  after 
more  than  2>^  years  of  study  under  an 
able  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Virginia,  we  brought  the  bill  to  this 
floor  and  a  substitute  was  offered,  and 
tiiat  was  the  substitute  which  is  better 
known  as  "Watengate." 

There  are  some  things  concerning  this 
bill  that  we  should  consider  on  the  floor, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Members 
vote  for  the  rule,  and  if  we  do,  I  will  say. 
in  the  stage  vernacular,  "You  ain't  heard 
nothing  yet." 

Mr.  SIKKH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  stronger  efforts  to  en- 
courage voters  to  participate  in  elections. 
There  has  been  a  decline  in  voter  partici- 
pation and  this  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future  of  our  coimtry.  More  voter  inter- 
est nearly  always  means  better  govern- 
ment. 

The  post  card  registration  proposal 
seems  to  be  a  simple,  direct  and  easy 
way  to  encourage  additional  people 
to  qualify  to  participate  in  national  elec- 
tions. Unfortimately  it  is  not  that  at  aU. 
The  proposal  although  cloaJwd  in  good 
intentions  is  probaUy  completely  un- 
manageable and  in  operation  would  open 
frightening  potential  for  fraud.  It  could 
well  create  an  administrative  nightmare 
for  State  and  local  officials. 

An  Improvement  in  State  registraticHi 
methods  is  desirable,  but  postcard  reg- 
istration wm  not  accomplish  what  it 
needed.  No  one  cap  estimate  the  cost  or 
the  confusion  which  would  follow. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  post- 
cards would  be  mailed  to  each  household. 
Receipt  of  the  card  would  cause  con- 
fusion for  the  registered  voter  who  would 
not  know  whether  or  not  he  should  re- 
turn the  card.  There  would  be  similar 
confusion  between  State  and  Federal 
election  systems.  Incoming  cards  would 
require  chedklng  at  considerable  cost  to 
avoid  doiAle  registrations.  Despite  the 
best  of  Intentions,  there  would  be  double 
Qstings  and  this  would  add  to  the  con- 
fusion and  cost  of  all  aspects  of  cam- 
paigning and  elections,  Change  of  adr 
dress  cards  woidd  furthef  complicate  the 
probI«n. 

There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
poet  card  registration  can  sarve  the  de- 
sired purpose.  It  can  bring  about  voter 
confusion,  administrative  chaos,  and 
higher  cost  of  elections.  None  of  these 
are  desirable. 

Mr.  BBVIIiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  tn  op- 
position to  HJl.  8063,  a  bill  which  wouW 
estahUsh  a  National  Voter  Beglstratloo 
Administration.  The  administration 
would  be  responsible  for  implementing 
a  system  of  postcard  voter  registration 
for  Federal  elections. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional voter  registration  system  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  also 
be  a  brash  intrusion  into  the  rights  of 
the  States. 
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Any  reform  in  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures should  be  left  to  the  States.  Con- 
trol (rf  the  electoral  process  should  re- 
main at  the  local  leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  at  this 
time  is  less  Federal  bureaucracy,  not 
more.  Jn  the  period  betwerai  19S0-70,  the 
Federal  budget  increased  79  percent  and 
the  number  <rf  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  increased  nearly  26  percent. 
The  number  of  major  independent  agen- 
cies increased  t^  55  percent. 

The  Comptroller  General  estimates 
that  estabUdilng  a  national  voter  reg- 
Istratton  system  would  oost  between  $280 
and  $625  mlUkm.  And,  of  course,  main- 
taining such  a  S3^tem  would  be  very 
costly. 

State  and  local  governments  already 
have  the  machinery  set  up  and  operat- 
ing with  personnel  trained  in  the  meth- 
ods of  election  administration,  liius, 
such  a  national  system  would  duplicate 
the  existing  State  systems,  while  pro- 
viding no  assures  that  the  new  system 
would  bring  about  the  desired  increase 
In  registration  figures. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  given  by 
those  favoring  this  bill  is  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  voter 
turnout.  I  feel  that  lack  of  interest, 
rather  than  registration  problems,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrease  in  voter  turn- 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  by  the  Census 
Bureau  after  the  1968  election  found 
that  53  per  cent  of  the  nonregistered  re- 
spondents declSLred  that  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  election  or  in  politics  in 
general  was  the  reason  for  not  register- 
ing and  not  voting. 

The  possibility  of  fraud  and  misuse  of 
registration  information  is  also  much 
greater  when  a  single  list  is  maintained 
i.t  one  central  location. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  national 
registration  system  could  be  very  con- 
fusing to  the  voters.  Each  voter  would 
have  to  comply  with  two  registration 
procedures — one  for  Federal  elections 
and  another  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. Confusion  could  also  increase  at 
the  polls  in  the  determination  of  which 
persons  were  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions, which  in  Federal  elections,  and 
which   In   State   and   local   elections. 

Conceivably,  the  end  result  might  be 
less,  not  more,  voter  participation. 

Voting  in  this  country  has  always  been 
considered  a  great  privilege.  Asking  a 
citizen  to  comply  with  local  and  State 
registration  laws  is  not  such  a  great 
burden.  In  my  Judgment.  Most  States 
have  improved  and  modernized  their 
registraticm  systems,  making  it  easy  for 
any  citizen  to  register. 

There  is  no  real  need  for  such  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  legislation,  HJl.  8053. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed post  card  registration  would  Im- 
pinge on  the  authority  of  the  individual 
States. 

It  would  create  an  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  would  waste  tax  dollars. 

And  most  importantly  it  would  open 


the  door  to  widespread  fraud  that  would 
endanger  our  entire  electoral  system. 

With  all  these  flaws — this  bill  would 
not  accomplish  the  alleged  piu^ose  of 
increased  voter  participation. 

Individual  States  already  have  ma- 
chinery for  registration.  The  post  card 
system  would  mean  duplication — and  it 
would  confuse  voters  as  to  their  registra- 
tion status.  State  proced\ires  would  be 
required  for  State  and  local  elections — 
even  if  this  bill  were  enacted.  The  States 
now  operate  with  safeguards  to  prevent 
duplicate  registration — and  the  voting 
of  deceased  citizens. 

This  form  of  registration  by  post  card 
is  fraught  with  danger.  It  requires  little 
imagination  to  envision  how  easily  post 
card  registration  could  be  manipulated 
into  a  massive  fraud.  This  proposal 
sounds  like  the  dream  of  a  tum-of-the 
centuiy  ward  heeler.  Ten  cents  a  vote 
for  the  price  of  a  stamp — is  exactly  what 
could  happen  with  this  bill. 

We  should  also  consider  what  the 
mailing  of  all  these  post  cards  at  once  to 
every  American  household  would  do  to 
our  embattled  postal  system. 

Ignoring  the  evidence  of  how  waste- 
ful, dangerous,  and  unnecesary  this  pro- 
posal is — post  card  registration  would 
not  achieve  what  its  sponsors  claim  it 
would. 

There  is  proof  that  reducing  registra- 
tion redtape  does  not  increase  voter  par- 
ticipation. In  North  Dakota — where 
registration  is  handled  on  election  day — 
the  percentage  of  voters  In  1972  was  still 
lower  than  in  previous  elections.  Simpli- 
fications alone  wUl  not  make  citizens  go 
to  the  polls,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
poor  minorities,  and  foreign  speaking 
Americans  would  not  be  aided  by  the  bill 
but  the  groups  most  likely  to  be  victim- 
ized by  those  who  would  capitalize  on  the 
fraud  potential  of  post  card  registration. 

Bills  like  this  one  have  not  increased 
voter  confidence  in  Congress.  It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  stop  drafting  and  ap- 
proving simplistic  laws  that  solve  noth- 
ing and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  This  is 
not  the  year  to  hand  voters  a  post  card 
that  will  cost  them  $110  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  defeat  of 
the  rule  and  then  we  need  not  waste  the 
time  to  debate  a  very,  very  bad  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  8053,  the 
Voter  Registration  Act.  This  bill  would 
establish  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration in  the  Office  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions of  the  GAO.  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering a  post  card  voter  registration 
program.  While  this  seems  a  well-inten- 
tioned and  appealing  plan  to  simplify 
procedures  for  registration  and  facilitate 
participation  in  the  political  process,  if 
passed  £md  implemented  HJl.  8053  would 
have  disastrous  results. 

The  motive  behind  HJl.  8053  is  an  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  continued  decline  of 
voter  participation  in  Federal  elections. 
Tiumout  has  dropped  from  64  percent  in 
1960,  to  only  55  percent  in  the  1972  Pres- 
idential elections.  This  compares  un- 
favorably with  average  txumouts  In  the 
upper  70  percentages  for  other  Western 
democracies.  I  should  note,  however,  that 


the  low  percentage  of  participation  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  belled  by  such 
high  averages  as  a  69-percent  registra- 
tion in  my  own  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  Proponents  of  post  card 
registration  feel  that  registration  re- 
quirements make  it  difficult  for  some 
people  to  vote,  and  the  use  of  simplified 
post  card  registration  would  increase 
registration  and  voter  turnout. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections,  however,  failed  to  substan- 
tiate this  belief.  In  contrast,  evidence 
was  presented  that  post  card  registration 
might  actually  disenfranchise  many  citi- 
zens who  would  normally  be  eUglble  to 
vote.  Several  State  and  local  election  of- 
ficials expressed  their  fesu:  that  HJl. 
8053  would  also  reduce  overall  voter  txnn- 
out.  Past  experience  with  address 
changes  by  post  cards  indicates  that  up 
to  one-third  of  the  post  cards  will  be 
either  Illegible  or  incomplete — so  that 
when  election  day  arrives,  people  who 
sent  In  such  post  cards  could  find  them- 
selves unregistered  and  not  eligible  to 
vote.  In  addition,  post  card  registration 
is  necessarily  deiiendent  upon  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  which  can  be  both  In- 
efficient and  unreliable. 

Post  card  registration  would  also  deal 
a  fatal  blow  to  many  successful  State 
and  local  registration  programs,  since 
HJl.  8053  offers  incentives  to  registra- 
tion officials  to  eliminate  all  State  and 
local  registration  activity  and  wait  for 
post  card  forms.  Yet  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  revealed  tiiat  the 
docr-to-door  canvassing  activities  of 
local  officlsils  is  consistently  more  suc- 
cessful In  registering  voters  than  mail 
registration.  Eminent  political  scientists 
also  agreed  that  face-to-face  registra- 
tion is  much  more  effective  than  an  im- 
personal mail-in  form. 

The  possibilities  for  confusion  imder  a 
post  card  registration  system  are  innu- 
merable. If  a  State  did  not  adopt  the  sys- 
tem for  all  Its  elections,  voters  would  be 
forced  to  comply  with  two  separate  reg- 
istration procedures,  one  fur  Federal 
elections  and  one  for  State  and  local 
elections.  Election  officials  would  have 
to  determine  which  individuals  weie 
eligible  to  vote  In  which  elections,  and 
many  registrants  would  be  partially  dis- 
enfranchised because  they  believed  one 
registration  made  them  eligible  for  all 
elections. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  po.sed  by  • 
H.R.  8053  is  the  opportunity  wtilch  it 
presents  for  voting  frauds.  It  is  now  cus- 
tomary for  a  person  who  wishes  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
registrar — this  establishes  that  it  is  an 
actual  person  registering,  who  can  offer 
identification — and  not  a  fictitious  iden- 
tity. Post  card  registration,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  make  it  easy  for  a  single 
individual  to  register  several  different 
times  with  little  chance  of  detection. 
This  is  reminiscent  of  tum-of-the-cen- 
iwry  elections  in  which  dead  men  voted 
and  each  vacant  lot  had  at  least  30  per- 
sons residing  at  that  address. 

Once  a  person  is  registered  bj^  mail, 
H.R.  8053  is  very  vague  on  wnere  he 
must  vote,  or  even  whether  he  must  vote 
at  one  single  polling  place.  Conceivably 
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an  Individual  could  utilize  his  notifica- 
tion of  registration,  which  is  all  he  needs 
a^  evidence  of  his  right  to  vote,  to  cast  his 
ballot  at  several  dlfferaat  polling  places. 

With  post  card  registration,  an  in- 
dividual, real  or  fictitious,  could  register 
by  maU  and  vote  by  absentee  ballot — 
never  once  setting  foot  In  the  physical 
location  involved.  Post  card  registration 
in  combination  with  absentee  balloting 
presents  unparalleled  opportunities  for 
fraud. 

The  effects  of  such  voting  fraud  go  far 
beyond  the  distortion  of  election  results. 
More  fundamentally,  for  each  fraudulent 
vote  that  is  cast,  a  genuine  vote  on  the 
other  side  is  canceled  out  and  an  honest 
citizen  is  effectively  disenfranchised. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  participation 
In  our  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  defects  of  HJl.  8053 
ase  both  Innumerable  and  frightening. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  post  card  regis- 
tration range  from  $50  million  to  $500 
million  per  election.  The  legal  ramifica- 
tions and  effect  on  State  criminal  law 
are  so  complex  that  even  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  uncertain  as  to  tlie  ultimate 
consequences.  The  traditional  role  of  the 
States  in  supervising  elections  is  arbi- 
trarily preempted  by  a  "Big  Brother" 
Federal  election  agency,  and  in  certain 
cases.  State  law  will  be  vlolated^by  provi- 
sions of  HH.  8053. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  how 
bad  this  bill  really  Is  can  be  foimd  in  the 
testimony  of  the  many  State  and  local 
election  officials  who  strongly  opposed 
H.R.  8053.  The  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State  expressed  their 
formal  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  a  poll 
of  the  individual  Secretaries  of  State 
found  30  opposed  to  H.R.  8053,  only  3 
in  favor,  and  8  feeling  that  other  alterna- 
tives would  be  better  than  post  cards. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  elections  has  for- 
mally advised  me  of  her  opposition  to 
H.R.  8053,  and  many  local  registrars  from 
the  State  have  written  urging  me  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  These  are  the  experts 
speaking — the  ones  who  have  the  special 
training  and  long  experience  to  speak 
with  authority  on  voter  registration  and 
voter  fraud.  Their  objections  to  H.R.  8053 
can  be  simimarlzed  as  follows:  First,  it 
will  lead  to  election  fraud;  second,  it  will 
not  increase  voter  registration  or  turn- 
out, but  will  probably  reduce  them  both; 
third,  it  will  conflict  with  State  registra- 
tion systems,  lead  to  dual  systems,  and 
result  In  confusion  and  disenfranchlse- 
ment  of  voters. 

These  are  compelling  argimients.  and 
my  own  examination  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord and  the  legislation  bear  them  out. 
I  oppose  H.R.  8053  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  ill -conceived 
and  disastrous  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
passage  of  H.R.  8053  will  be  an  invitation 
to  massive  vote  frauds  and  vote  stealing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  that  any- 
one would  honestly  think  that  this  bill 
H.R.  8053  which  Is  scheduled  to  come  be- 
fore us  today  is  anything  but  an  Invita- 
tion \0  commit  fraud.  Throughout  our 
history  there  have  been  many  cases 
where  elections  have  been  won  or  lost 


because  of  fraudulent  voting.  The  fact 
that  phony  names  and  addresses  have 
been  used  to  register,  or  that  the  registra- 
tion of  dead  persons  has  been  used  to 
vote  is  common  knowledge.  I  ask  how 
many  people  would  be  required  to  investi- 
gate and  determine  the  legality  of  the 
thousands  of  cards  mailed  in  to  the  reg- 
istrars who  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  the  legality  of  voting 
and  prohibiting  the  voting  by  all  but 
legally  authorized  voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
be  concerned  with  having  honest  elec- 
tions and  with  the  prosecution  of  Illegal 
voters.  In  fact,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
an  honest  appraisal  of  elections  then,  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  lack 
of  registered  voters  that  exists,  but  in- 
stead It  is  voter  apathy  that  Is  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seldom  vote  agsdnst  a 
rule,  but  in  this  IrLstanpe  such  a  vote  is 
an  indication  of  the  possible  fate  of  H.R. 
8053. 1  honestly  feel  that  if  the  American 
people  fully  understood  this  bill  and  Its 
ix>sslble  serious  consequences  that  they 
would  be  up-in-arms  at  this  attempt  by 
some  in  our  society  to  usurp  their  honest 
demand  for  honest  elections.  They  should 
be  up-in-arms  by  this  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute this  monstrosity  in  the  name  of 
honest  elections. 

Freedom  in  our  right  to  elect  our  of- 
ficials la  one  thing,  but  phonylsm  In  the 
name  of  either  liberalism  or  honesty  will 
certainly  not  raise  the  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic in  our  £u;tlons  as  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. The  great  majority  of  those 
that  know  the  possibility  of  fraudulent 
elections  best;  namely,  those  responsible 
for  registration  of  the  voters,  and  the 
conduct  of  elections,  are  strongly  opposed 
to  H.R.  8053.  They  know,  that  If  the 
Congress  is  stupid  enough  to  pass  this 
bQI  that  voting  rolls  will  be  ballooned 
not  only  by  election  corrupters  and  vote 
stealers,  but  that  even  the  prankster  will 
be  able  to  get  into  the  act.  Under  H.R. 
8053  all  a  person  has  to  do  will  be  to  send 
In  a  post  card  to  get  his  name  on  the 
voter  rolls.  The  phony  argument  behind 
this  Idea  is  that  many  persons  who  would 
like  to  vote  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  stringent  registration  laws.  Actually 
this  Is  no  longer  true.  The  truth  is  many 
do  not  take  the  time.  Few  today  are 
prevented  but  uninterested  citizens  do  not 
register  or  take  the  time  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  issue.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
therefore,  that  the  Senate,  which  passed 
an  IdentlcEJ  bill  and  those  of  some  of  my 
coUegues  here,  are  willing  to  invite  mas- 
sive corruption  of  our  elective  processes 
in  order  to  help  make  It  easier  for  those 
that  are  uninterested  or  unconcerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  feel  that  my 
colleague?  will  exerclre  more  judgment 
in  the  vote  than  did  the  Senate  when 
they  passed  this  bill.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  8053. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  rule. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  my  position  on  the  merits  of  the  voter 
registration  bill.  There  are  arguments 
to  be  made  in  its  favor,  the  most  promi- 
nent one  being  that  not  enough  of  our 
citizems  vote  and  that  we  should  make  it 


as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  do  so, 
while  at  the  same  time  adequately  guard- 
ing against  fraud.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  serious  reservations  abotrt  the  bill, 
primarily  stemming  from  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  added  work 
load  and  confusion  which  must  be  faced 
by  the  State  and  county  election  and 
registration  officials. 

I  am  voting  for  the  rule  because  I  think 
the  legislation  has  enough  merit  to  war- 
rant a  full  and  complete  and  open  debate 
and  be  subject  to  amendmmts  at  the 
will  of  the  Houae.  I  Intend  to  carefully 
listen  to  the  debate  and  will  probably 
direct  some  questions  to  tho«e  handllog 
the  legiskUiion  before  finally  arriving  at 
a  decision  on  the  substantive  leglslatioB 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  newspapers  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  March  19  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  recently  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  post  card  reg- 
istration bill.  The  editorial  sets  fcHth  ob- 
jections to  the  legislation  which  I  feel 
every  Member  should  have  in  mind  when 
he  votes  on  the  bill: 

Not  Too  Eablt  To  Pobgkt  Thu  Om 

One  of  the  proposals  kicking  around  Con- 
gress right  now  would  provide  tor  voter  reg- 
istration by  postcard.  It  seems  to  \u  a  good 
candidate  for  the  flle-and -forget  drawer. 

This  is  p,  predictably  partisan  proposal: 
Democrats  for.  Republicans  against.  In  gen- 
eral, Republicans  oppose  any  attempt  to  make 
voting  easier,  which  Is  not  surprising,  since 
they  are  outnumbered  In  party  registration. 

exponents  of  the  proposal  see  all  sorts  of 
potential  evils  from  forged  registrations  to  a 
new  bureaucracy  to  process  the  postcards. 
President  Nixon  shares  these  fears,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  veto  the  bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  If  it  gets  by  the  House. 
Well,  the  House  should  save  him  the  trouble. 

We  don't  buy  all  the  visions  of  registered 
corpses  and  phantom  voters  conjured  up  by 
the  bill's  opponents,  and  the  hassle  over 
which  party  would  benefit  seems  irrelevant. 

But  It's  simply  not  that  dlflJcult  to  register 
to  vote,  the  way  things  are  now.  Anybody 
who  won't  put  out  the  little  effort  it  takes  to 
get  registered  probably  won't  bother  to  vote, 
anyhow^-certalnly  not  to  vote  very  Intelli- 
gently. 

If  voting  by  mall  is  the  next  step — and  in 
the  way  of  things,  it  may  well  be — then  this 
Isn't  too  early  to  forget  the  whole  notion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  8053, 
the  Voter  Registration  Act.  I  aiiare  the 
concern  of  this  body  that  something  must 
be  done  to  increase  voter  participation 
in  Federal  elections.  Indeed,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  continuing  decline  in  voter 
turnout,  dropping  from  64  percent  In 
1960  to  55  percent  In  1972.  But  after 
careful  study  of  H.R.  8053, 1  am  sincerely 
convinced  that  this  legislation  will  only 
be  counterproductive  to  that  goal. 

It  seems  whenever  a  problem  arises  In 
our  society,  the  stock  answer  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Federal  bureauc- 
racy— In  the  case  of  H.R.  8053  a  Voter 
Registration  Administration — rather 
than  strengthening  laws  which  would 
assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  func- 
tions properly  within  their  purview.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  there  was  no  testimony 
offered  to  demonstrate  that  national 
maU  registration  of  voters  would  increase 
either  voter  registration  or  voter  turn- 
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oot  To  the  contrary,  numerous  registra- 
tion officials  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
jouri  stated  that  in  their  professional 
estimation,  H.R.  8053  would  actually  dls- 
Bifranchlse  many  eligible  voters  through 
the  confusion  of  dual  registration  sys- 
tems for  Federal  and  State  and  local 
eiectlcms;  through  illegal,  incomplete,  or 
outdated  postcards  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  registration;  and 
through  the  existing  inefficiency  and  un- 
reliability of  the  U.S.  mails  in  getting  the 
cards  to  all  eligible  voters. 

While  the  arguments  against  postcard 
registration  have  been  amply  and  well- 
stated  elsewhere  in  both  the  committee 
report  and  during  the  hearings,  I  Chink 
we  should  also  profit  from  the  benefit  of 
past  experience  suid  realize  that  the  for- 
mation of  additional  bureaucracy  and 
redtape,  not  to  mention  the  concomitant 
expenses,  will  not  be  a  panacea  to  the 
problem  of  low  voter  turnout.  In  Missouri 
we  already  have  registration  by  mail  in 
111  of  the  115  counties  in  the  State. 
Missouri's  voter  registration  system  is 
being  expanded  and  modernized  every 
year,  and  it  Is  my  considered  optoion 
and  that  of  election  officials  in  my  State 
that  locsd  control  smd  oversight  over 
voter  registration  is  the  only  effective 
way  to  thoroughly,  efficiently,  and  equit- 
ably register  the  voters  of  this  Nation. 
We  must  also  realize  that  while  failure  to 
register  was  the  reason  given  38  percent 
of  the  time  for  not  voting  in  1972,  43 
percent  of  those  falling  to  register  stated 
that  they  did  not  do  so  because  of  a 
lack  of  interest.  This  type  of  voter  apathy 
will  not  be  overcome  by  a  postcard  sent 
through  the  mails,  but  can  only  be  com- 
batted  by  effective,  door-to-door  can- 
vassing and  voter  education  programs 
accomplished  on  the  local  level.  Indeed, 
In  1972  only  4.94  percent  of  America's 
eligible  voters  were  prevented  from  vot- 
ing because  of  registration  problems, 
assuming  that  those  unable  to  register 
would  have  voted  if  registered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8053  is  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare.  It  Increases  the  po- 
tential for  election  fraud  through  dirty 
tricks  and  the  potential  for  multiple 
registrations,  will  cost  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $125  million,  increases  the  po- 
tential for  lawsuits  against  county  clerks 
and  boards  of  election  commissioners, 
and  offers  no  guarantee  of  increasing 
either  voter  registration  and  voter  turn- 
out. While  it  Is  certainly  Congress'  man- 
date to  attempt  to  register  every  eligible 
voter  in  America.  I  strongly  believe  our 
good  intentions  would  be  better  met 
through  other  means  than  the  Post  Card 
Registration  Act  now  pending  before  the 
House.  One  example  of  an  effective  and 
simple  improvement  In  voter  registra- 
tion would  be  to  provide  for  Federal 
block  grants  to  improve  and  expand 
State  registration  systems  and  election 
administration.  H.R.  11713,  the  Voter 
Registration  and  Election  Administra- 
tion Assistance  Act,  is  a  fine  legislative 
measure  which  would  accomplish  this 
end  providing  Federal  grant  assistance 
to  States  to  supplement  but  not  replace 
existing  State  and  local  financing  of  pro- 
BTwns  to  encourage  voter  registration, 
educatim,  and  participation.  The  bill 
Also  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 


selectively  audit  the  use  of  the  grants 
and  to  disseminate  to  the  Chief  Elec- 
tion Officers  of  the  States  a  summary  of 
the  types  of  programs  he  found  to  be 
most  effective  and  those  found  to  be 
least  effective.  I  commend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues  and  would  hope  that  they  will 
join  me  in  supporting  passage  of  H.R. 
11713  as  a  substitute  for  HH.  8053,  the 
Post  Card  Registration  Act.  Another  ex- 
smiple  of  a  simple  Improvement  in  voter 
registration,  offered  by  James  F.  Dowd, 
deputy  secretary  of  State  of  Missouri  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
EHectlons  of  the  Committee  in  House 
Administration,  would  be  to  require  the 
Post  Office  to  notify  State  registrars  au- 
tomatically of  any  change  of  address. 
ITiese  and  other  alternatives  exist  for 
improving  voter  registration  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  support  such  al- 
ternatives to  the  passage  of  HJl.  8053 
which  in  my  estimation  would  not  only 
confuse  and  complicate  but  potentially 
worsen  the  problem  of  voter  participation 
in  Federal  elections. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  portions  of  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  I  have  received  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  HJl.  8053.  First. 
From  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  ciialred  by  the  Honorable  James 
C.  Klrkpatrick,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Missouri,  January  1974: 

Whereas,  as  presently  drafted,  HJt.  8053, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  will  not  achieve  Its  desired  effect, 
but  win,  in  fact,  have  the  contrary  effect,  by 
confusing  voters,  eliminating  existing  safe- 
guards against  fraud,  complicating  election 
procedures,  disenfranchising  voters,  and  tre- 
mendously increasing  administrative  costs, 
now,  therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  hereby  express  Its  total  and  oomplete 
opposition  to  the  present  draft  of  Hit.  8063, 
for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Second.  From  the  Kanstis  City,  Mis- 
souri Board  of  Election  Commissioners, 
September  4.  1973 : 

The  Board  commends  the  United  States 
Senate  for  its  deep  interest  In  promoting 
voter  participation  In  the  electoral  process 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
views  with  serious  alarm  the  very  real  poten- 
tial for  major  vote  fraud  which  almost  cer- 
tainly would  be  opened  up  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  Voter  Registration  Act  .  .  . 
in  Its  present  form,  or  any  similar  form.  .  .  . 
Thla  Board  Is  convinced  that  in  the  poUlng 
places  under  Its  jurisdiction,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  coof ualon  would  result  from  such 
a  dual  registration  record  and  the  tvsultlng 
necessity  for  the  judge  of  elections  to  deter- 
mine which  lists  contained  the  name  of  each 
prospective  voter  and  from  such  information 
to  determine  which  ballot  each  prospective 
voter  would  be  entitled  to  vote.  It  taM  been 
Um  vmvarylng  ei3>erlenoe  of  thla  Board  and 
of  Its  members  that  major  confusion  at  the 
poUIng  place  Invariably  results  In  diminished 
voter  turnout. 

Third.  FrcMn  Eleanor  Koch  Rehm, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  and  Ex-Of- 
ficio  Registration  Officer.  Jefferson 
County.  Hillsboro,  Mo.,  June  7,  1973: 

I  have  read  the  blU,  and  feel  that  It  is 
poorly  drafted,  wlU  cause  dxial  r^lBtratlons. 
and   cause  .nothing    but   conXuatoo   to   the 


voter  and  those  persons  in  charge  of  county 
and  city  registration. 

Jefferson  County  has  had  registration  of 
voters  under  Chapter  114  since  1961;  and  I 
have  worked  very  closely  and  dUlgently  to 
see  that  no  abuses  occur.  If  this  biU  passes. 
I  hesitate  to  think  the  chaos  it  might  bring. 

Fourth.  From  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  State  of  Louisiana,  Wade  O.  Martin. 
Jr.,  November  21.  1973: 

This  bUl  has  been  officially  and  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  nation's  state  and  county 
election  administrators.  We  know  that  its 
passage  would  cause  such  confusion  and 
cbaos  that  the  whole  process  for  electing  both 
federal  and  state  officials  could  collapse. 

Some  of  the  many  dangers  In  this  bill  are 
that  It  would:  (1)  obviously  be  unconstitu- 
tional; (2)  create  chaos  by  annoying  and  con- 
fusing mUUons  of  presently  properly  reg- 
istered voters;  (3)  be  a  virtual  Invitation  to 
a  sharp  increase  In  fraud;  (4)  result  in  loss 
of  mllUons  of  doUars  In  present  registration 
and  voting  equipment;  (5)  cause  millions  of 
Americans  to  lose  confidence  In  our  entire 
election  process  and  decrease,  rather  than  In- 
crease, the  number  of  votes  cast  In  nation- 
wide elections;  (6)  necessitate  maintenance 
of  at  least  two  sets  of  voter  registration  rec- 
ords, greatly  Increasing  present  state  reg- 
istrars' personnel  and  millions  of  additional 
taxes;  (7)  place  In  serious  legal  jeopardy  the 
process  of  electing  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident." 

Fifth.  Prom  Ruth  I.  Davis,  Barton 
Coimty  Clerk,  Lamar,  Mo.,  November  29, 
1973: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  Na- 
tional Post  Card  Voter  Registration  Act, 
House  BIU  8053  is  out  of  committee  and  is 
gaining  support  in  the  House.  As  the  local 
office  dealing  directly  with  voter  registration, 
we  must  ask  that  you  vote  against  this  bUL 

Understanding  that  the  bill  was  designed 
to  alleviate  voter  burden  we  feel  It  would 
create  far  more  problems  than  it  would  rem- 
edy. The  potential  for  fraud  Is  great,  thus 
eliminating  the  major  asset  of  voter  registra- 
tion. The  cost  would  be  staggering  and  the 
confusion  unbelievable.  This  would  create  a 
dual  registration,  dangerous  for  our  state 
registration  procedure. 

As  we  are  sure  you  are  aware  under  Mls- 
sotu'l's  new  voter  registration  law  many  coun- 
ties are  registering  all  of  their  residents  for 
the  first  time.  Btirton  County  Is  one  of  these 
that  have  never  before  had  registration.  We 
are  now  struggling  against  Ignorance  and 
confusion  In  convincing  our  people  that  they 
must  register  and  cannot  vote  without  doing 
so.  In  two  months  we  have  approximately  Vs 
of  our  eligible  voters  registered.  Should  Poet 
Card  Registration  become  a  reality  it  would 
be  ImpooBlble  to  coniplete  registration  be- 
cause the  general  assumption  would  be  that 
one  registration  is  sufficient. 

The  blU  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
counties  to  maintain  two  sets  of  pkjU  books, 
one  for  the  federal  elections  and  one  for  state. 
Election  day  would  prove  disastrous  for 
judges  and  clerks  trying  to  explain  to  people 
that  they  were  not  registered  for  that  elec- 
tion. Administrative  costs  would  more  than 
doi.ble  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

National  Post  Card  Registration  Is  a  Uto- 
pian dream  of  voter  Involvement  and  a  night- 
mare of  administration.  The  practicality  of 
the  situation  demands  this  bill's  defeat. 

Sixth.  Prom  Henry  E.  Bailey,  clerk  of 
the  county  court,  Pulaski  Coimty, 
Waynesvlle,  Mo.,  November  28. 1973: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  House 
BiU  8063,  the  National  Post  Card  VotM  Regis- 
tration Act,  la  out  of  Committee. 

As  official  In  charge  of  registration  and 
elections   In   Pulaski  County.  I   would   like 
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to  oxpreas  my  opposition  to  this  bill  for  the 
foUowlxig  reMons: 

1.  tn  MlMouii  a  voter  must  be  registered 
to  vote  in  any  election;  he  will  appear  at  the 
polls  thinking  be  is  registered  for  all  elec- 
tions, when  In  fact  he  will  only  be  registered 
for  some; 

2.  Poat  card  registration  will  not  provide 
the  complete  Information  required  by  Mis- 
souri law; 

3.  Registration  by  mall  will  cause  con- 
fusion about  correct  voting  preelnet; 

4.  Post  card  registration  opens  the  door 
to  double  registration  in  more  than  one 
precinct; 

5.  Poet  card  registration  for  some  elections 
and  not  for  others  presents  a  problem  in 
Identifying  which  election  a  voter  Is  qixall- 
fied  to  vote  In; 

6.  Missouri  voters  are  already  allowed  to 
register  If  a  resident  of  the  state  for  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty  days  and  may  register  by  man 
If  sick,  disabled,  absent  from  county  or  be- 
cause of  reasons  of  employment  are  prevented 
from  appearing  at  place  of  registration,  pro- 
viding such  registration  is  notarized;  and 

7.  Citizens  arriving  after  deadline  for  regis- 
tering are  allowed  to  vote  a  presidential  bal- 
lot and  all  military  and  their  families  who 
are  Missouri  residents  are  allowed  to  vote 
mUlt&ry  ballots  without  being  registered, 
under  present  laws. 

I  hope  that  you  wUI  see  that  this  bill  is 
unnecessary,  unworkable  and  will  cause  con- 
fusion to  the  voter  and  election  Judges,  and 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  defeat 
HR806S. 

Seventh.  From  Emmett  Reed,  Clerk  of 
the  Connty  Court.  Pranklin  County, 
Union,  Mo..  November  29. 1973 : 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  bit  of  disturbing  news 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  our  Secretary  of 
State  on  HR  8053.  I  had  heard  of  this  bill 
allowing  poet  card  registration  for  federal 
elections.  It  will  t>e  most  confusing  since  we 
presently  have  a  flock  of  registration  binders 
In  each  county  in  Missouri  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  would  be  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
entire  process.  There  would  be  chaos  on  elec- 
tion day  if  this  were  true.  It  vrould  be  much 
more  expensive  as  well.  True,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  new  set  of  fair  and  equitable  elec- 
tion laws  which  could  be  operable  in  each 
aiid  every  state. 

Eighth.  Prom  Dale  L.  Mltchrfl,  Second 
Vice  President  of  Missouri  Cotmty  Clerk's 
Association  and  County  Clerk  of  Howell 
County,  West  Plains,  Mo..  November  28, 
1973:      . 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
HR  8058.  The  National  Post  Card  Voter  Reg- 
IstraUon  Act.  has  already  passed  tbci  Sen- 
ate. It  IB  my  opinion  that  this  biU  will  create 
considerable  confusion  from  this  dual  reg- 
istration sys'em. 

Under  tbis  dual  registration,  a  voter  must 
not  only  be  registered  in  his  country  for 
local  and  state  elections,  he  must  also  be 
registered  for  federal  elections.  As  a  result, 
wben  a  voter  appear*  at  the  poUs  beHeving 
be  Is  registered  for  all  elections  having  com- 
pleted and  returned  a  registration  po«t  card, 
he  will  actually  only  be  registered  to  vote 
for  the  President.  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  yoxir  careful 
consideration  in  oppoaing  this  bill  in  the 
event  that  It  comes  t>efore  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

Ntnth.  Prom  the  Honorable  James  C. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Secretary  of  State  for  Mis- 
souri. November  26,  1973: 

Tt»e  House  Administration  Committee  has 
reported  out  HJl.  8063,  the  National  Poet 
CtkUl  Voter  ReglBtratlon  Act.  The  bUl  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  (as  Senator  Mo- 
Gees  8.  352). 


We  are  writing  to  you,  and  have  asked 
other  Secretaries  of  State  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen, expressing  our  deep  concern  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  may  indirectly  dlsenfran- 
cblse  voters  throughout  the  country. 

We  oppoee  the  bill  because  It  will  require 
an  unnecessary  dual  registration  system.  A 
voter  must  not  only  be  registered  In  his 
county  for  local  and  state  elections,  he  must 
tUao  register  for  federal  elections.  The  prob- 
lem will  become  evident  when  a  voter  ap- 
pear* at  the  polls  thinking  be  U  registered 
for  all  electioas.  having  completed  and  re- 
turned a  registration  post  card.  This  will  be 
especially  triie  in  74  counties  now  register- 
ing for  the  first  time.  He  in  fact  wlU  only 
be  registered  to  vote  for  President,  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  registration  by  mall 
which  we  now  haw  tn  111  of  Misaourl's 
counties.  Our  oonceni  Ues  In  our  beUef  that 
HJt.  8063  is  administratively  unworkable. 
We  support  a  system  of  federal  block  grant*. 
as  proposed  m  the  "Kennedy  bill  (8.  573) 
that  will  assist  the  states  in  reforming  their 
election  systems,  not  cause  greater  problpms 

Tenth.  From  Murry  £.  Glaacock,  Boone 
County  Clerk,  Columbia,  Mo..  December 
26.  1973: 

I  have  been  studying  the  progreea  of  HJi. 
8063,  the  National  Poet  Card  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act.  As  this  bill  is  currently  in  the 
House,  having  gained  Senate  approval,  and 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  favorably,  I  urge 
you  to  give  this  bill  further  consideration. 

The  passage  of  this  act  would  create  a  dual 
registration  system  in  Missouri  and  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  residents  would  be  un- 
sure of  their  voter  regtstration  status  and  of 
their  eligibility  to  vote  in  any  given  elec- 
tion. A  person  who  had  only  registered 
through  Post  Card  Registration  would  be 
qualified  to  vote  for  President  and  Federal 
Representatives  and  Senators  and  would  not 
be  registered  to  vote  in  any  Missouri  local 
election.  Many  people  would  find  this  out 
only  on  the  day  they  went  to  the  polls  to  vote 
in  a  local  election  and  thus  would  be  denied 
their  vote. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  all  coun- 
ties to  Missouri,  with  the  exceptions  of  St 
Louis  and  Jasckson  counties,  have  absentee 
voter  registration.  With  this,  any  resident 
may  register  to  vote  through  mall  and  need 
not  appear  in  person  to  become  a  registered 
voter  In  Missouri. 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  the  confusion  and 
problems  sure  to  arise  in  Missouri  if  this  bill 
is  passed.  Perhaps  S.  572.  the  "Kennedy  BIU" 
would  be  a  good  alternative  to  this  problem. 

Eleventh.  Paul  F.  Dow.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Association  of 
Couitties  located  In  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
expressed  his  association's  opposition  to 
H.R.  8053  in  a  recent  visit  to  my  o£Qce. 

Twelfth.  Prom  James  P.  Dowd  m, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Missouri, 
July  19,  1973: 

For  lilMoiiri.  tills  legislation  oomes  at  an 
■ctraoMly  inapproprtf  time.  Oui  new  voter 
raglatratlon  bUl  in  Mlaeoitxri  wlU  require  \is 
to  sngage  in  an  •ztanaion  program  to  en- 
courage Missourlans  to  register.  If  at  the 
aame  Ume  as  we  are  iirglng  tbem  to  take 
tMa  adtton.  they  can  pick  up  a  poet  «ard 
at  tb«  post  office  that  win  ten  them  tb«y  can 
rsglster  to  vote  by  merely  maBlng  it  in.  we 
know  mjuiy  of  them  will  do  only  this. 
Even  if  the  receipt  that  they  receive  advises 
them  that  this  registration  quallfVea  them 
fqr  only  federal  elections,  we  know  some  of 
them  will  misumjerstand.  In  elTect.  we  win 
be  having  two  registration  tfrlveg  in  Mis- 
souri, «nd  confusion  oan  only  be  tb»  wtaUMr 
In  that  race. 

W»  tfo  not  suggest,  liowvver,  taiat  the  Mls- 
Bourl  tituatlon  is  snflclent  oanse  tat  unfa- 
vorable action  on  this  bill.  It  Is  our  serious 


and  considered  suggestion  tixat  confusion 
wiU  result  in  every  state. 

We  hMVta  no  argument  with  maU  registra- 
tion, aasiuning  adequate  aafeguards  are  pro- 
vided to  protect  against  Xraud.  Nor  are  m 
opposed  to  changes  in  our  elAction  system. 

What  we  do  oppoee.  and  do  so  Iiecanae 
It  will  confuse  the  voter  and  result  in  his 
(tisenfranehisement  for  state  elections,  is 
two  registration  systems  running  aide  l)y 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  sampling  of 
correspondence  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  men  and  women  directly 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  In- 
suring honest,  equitable  electoral  pro- 
cedures and  who  have  the  benefit  of 
practical  experience  and  expertise  in 
judging  the  effect  of  KH.  8053  on  thelf 
ability  to  carry  out  this  responsibility, 
I  have  Inserted  these  remailcs  along  with 
my  own  on  the  Post  Card  Flegistratlon 
Act  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  lii  the  defeat  of  this  un- 
daubtedly  well-intentioned  but  ill-ad- 
vised legislation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  opposition  to  this 
legislation  that  has  been  expressed  by 
loqal  election  ofiSclals  throughout  the 
countiy.  T^ie  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  measure.  We  received  testimony 
from  local  election  officials,  members  of 
boards  of  registrars,  and  Secretaries  of 
State.  The  vast  majority  of  all  of  these 
ofQclals  expressed  vehement  opposition 
to  this  bill.  A  poll  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  revealed  that  only  three  were  in 
favor  of  the  biU.  while  30  opposed  it. 

These  oflllcials,  who  are  Involved  in  the 
actual  day-to-day  workings  of  the  elec- 
tion process,  I  submit,  presented  to  us  the 
most  valuable  testimony  concerning  the 
inherent  faults  of  voter  registration  by 
ix>st  card.  They  recognize  the  administra- 
tive problems  from  firsthand  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  administrative  problems  fre- 
quently testified  to  by  these  witnesses  are 
as  follows: 

Plrst.  Illegibility.  There  will  be  many 
Ulegible  and  incomplete  post  cards.  Pre- 
vious experience  with  post  card  registra- 
tion in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  States  of  Washington, 
Hawaii,  and  Montana,  indicate  that  from 
one-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  post  cards 
returned  will  either  be  illegible  or  incom- 
plete, resulting  in  mass  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate  and  ofHclals  alike 
on  election  day  as  to  who  are  qualified 
voters. 

Second.  Dual  registration.  Almost  every 
State  and  local  ofBcial  that  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Elections 
stated  that  post  card  registration  would 
result  In  dual  registration  systems.  As  a 
result,  two  sets  of  records  would  have  to 
be  maintained.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  separate  ballots  and  voting  ma- 
chines :  One  set  for  Federal  elections  and 
one  set  for  State  and  local  elections. 
There  would  be  additional  costs,  addi- 
tional clerks  needed,  and  more  room 
needed  for  expansion  of  redstration 
books.  This  would  entail  an  expense  of 
many  mlUloDS  Oif  dollars. 

Third.  Duplicate  registration.  People 
do  notidways  follow  instnictioos.  some- 
times sigDing  their  names  in  full  and 
sometimes  using  names  by  which  they 
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are  usually  called  or  initials.  What  hap- 
pens when  an  individual  is  registered  in 
a  precinct  as  William  E.  Smith  and  the 
clerk  receives  a  postcard  from  the  same 
address  with  W.  E.  Smith.  W.  Eldridge 
Smith,  or  Bill  Smith?  If  two  similar 
iismes  turn  up  from  the  same  address,  is 
it  father  and  son,  a  relative  residing  at 
the  same  address  or  the  ssftne  person? 
State  and  local  registration  officials  will 
have  to  check  out  every  apparent  dupli- 
cation. This  process  will  be  further  com- 
plicated in  some  localities  where  there 
are  thousands  of  Smiths  and  hundreds  of 
William  and  W.  E.  Smiths.  Furthermore, 
some  apartment  buildings  which  carry  a 
single  street  address  may  have  many  peo- 
ple with  the  same  name  in  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  Hennepin  Coimty  Auditor 
says  that  there  are  some  high  rise  apart- 
ment buildings  with  literally  dozens  of 
Carl  Andersons  in  them  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis. 

Fourth.  Inadequacy  of  mall  addresses. 
There  is  no  way  to  identify  by  the  post 
office  address  of  the  registrant  what  vot- 
ing precinct  or  even  what  town  he  lives 
in.  In  parts  of  most  States  a  zip  code  and 
address  might  Include  four  to  five  towns 
and  villages,  and  a  greater  number  of 
precincts.  Rural  delivery  route  addresses 
which  are  designated  by  route  numbers 
also  include  large  numbers  of  voting  pre- 
cincts. BegistraUon  by  post  card  would 
provide  no  method  of  determining  what 
precinct  these  people  should  vote  in. 

Fifth.  Dirty  tricks.  Under  post  card 
registration,  pranksters,  juvenile  delin- 
quents, and  other  malicious  individuals 
could  obtain  thousands  of  post  cards  and 
raise  havoc  with  the  registration  system 
by  filling  out  these  post  cards  with  ficti- 
tious names  and  addresses.  Clerks  would 
be  forced  to  spend  days  and  weeks  sort- 
ing out  the  genuine  applications  from  the 
fake  ones. 

Sixth.  Election  day  difficulties.  Pew 
people  are  aware  of  the  Intricacies  and 
complexities  of  the  election  administra- 
tion processes.  Hundreds  of  small  but 
separate  tasks  must  be  performed  cor- 
rectly and  in  sequence  or  order  to  con- 
duct a  proper  election.  Each  of  these 
tasks,  if  neglected  or  if  improperly  per- 
formed sis  scheduled,  may  lead  to  a  se- 
rious election  day  disorder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  the 
last  thing  this  country  needs  Is  a  law 
which  would  facilitate  the  registration 
of  persons  not  qualified  to  vote  and  who 
may  not  even  exist.  This  la  exactly  what 
this  bill  does.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
establish  public  confidence  and  trust  in 
the  electoral  process.  We  will  not  move 
in  that  direction  by  enacting  laws  which 
undermine  State  safeguards  against 
fraudulent  registration  and  voting. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
in  a  while — ^though  fortunately  nOt  too 
often — a  piece  of  legislation  comes  along 
whose  sole  distinction  lies  In  the  fact 
that  It  Is  so  Incomparably  bad.  Be(^u$e 
of  this  uniqueness.  It  becomes  a  subject 
of  some  fascination  and  remains  afloat 
as  a  curiosity,  a  conversation  piece.  And 
while  we  contemplate  its  infirmities  it 
takes  on  a  certain  malaign  momentum  of 
its  own  and  comes  to  the  floor  as  a  biU 
we  are  actually  expected  to  vote  on. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  post  card 


registration  bill.  Therefore  I  shall  depart 
from  my  customary  practice  of  support- 
ing a  rule  even  when  it  clears  the  way  for 
consideration  of  legislation  I  intend  to 
oppose.  Normally  my  position  is  tiiat  ele- 
mentary wisdom  will  prevail  through  the 
normal  fimctioning  of  the  system.  More- 
over, one  can  hope  to  redeem  question- 
able legislation  by  amendments. 

But  the  very  fact  that  this  bill  is  about 
to  reach  the  floor  demonstrates  that  the 
system,  fallible  like  all  human  institu- 
tions, has  somehow  slipped  a  cog.  And 
I  see  no  point  in  trying  to  amend  a  bill 
that  is  beyond  redemption. 

The  legislation  is  proposed  in  the 
interests  of  enlarging  participation  in 
the  electoral  process.  Ttiat  it  would  not 
do  the  job  intended  is  hardly  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  We  often  pass 
legislation  with  poor  prospects  for  per- 
formance. But  seldom  have  we  con- 
fronted a  bill  whose  fatal  flaws  have  been 
documented  as  extensively  on  the  record 
as  in  the  case  of  this  bill. 

Civil  rights  advocates,  outside  experts 
on  the  election  process  and  State  and 
local  election  officials  have  testified  over- 
whelmingly that  it  will  produce  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  intended  result.  At 
staggering  cost,  in  a  distortion  of  fed- 
eralism, the  Cor^xess  would  dump  on 
local  election  officials  across  the  country 
a  totally  unmanageable  burden  that 
would  disrupt  the  system,  confuse  the 
voters  and  probably  result  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  many  sdready 
registered. 

Finally,  it  would  open  up  startling 
prospects  for  fraud,  benefiting  the  tomb- 
stone, vacant  lot  and  vote-early-vote- 
of  ten  set. 

This  bill  was  unleashed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  by  a 
straight  party-line  vote.  I  hope  it  does 
not  receive  the  same  treatment  on  the 
floor  today.  For  one  thing,  in  that  event 
it  just  might  pass.  And  I  would  not  like 
to  see  some  of  my  filends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  saddled  with  the  respon- 
sibility. I  very  much  doubt  that  all  those 
local  election  officials  and  Secretaries  of 
State  who  have  registered  their  opposi- 
tion with  the  committee  are  members  of 
the  minority  party  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Elections  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
But  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
I  have  exercised  my  prerogatives  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  deliberations  on  election 
reform.  On  this  basis,  I  can  say  that  the 
postcard  ]%gistration  bill  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  reform  objectives  we  are 
trying  to  set  for  elections  in  this  coimtry : 
honest  elections. 

This  is  a  bad  bill  and  It  should  be  re- 
soimdingly  defeated,  so  much  so  that  I 
urge  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  defeeiting 
the  rule.  It  is  just  not  worth  considera- 
tion beyond  that. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  participate  in  elec- 
tions is  appaUingly  low — ^too  low  in  fact 
for  a  government  based  oa  consent  of  the 
people.  This  pattern  ol  votin«  participa- 
tion is  especially  deficient  whrai  eom- 
pared  to  voter  turnout  in  other  Western 
democxacics. 

The  Voter  Registration  Act  is  designed 


to  expand  the  size  of  the  electorate.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  early  bills  authorizing  post 
card  registration,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  act  now  before  us.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  the  beUef  that  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government  must  be  based 
on  widespread  participation  by  the 
governed. 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  why 
Americans  do  not  vote  in  greater  num- 
bers. While  Uiere  are  a  great  number  of 
differing  views,  it  is  instructive  to  ex- 
amine studies  of  the  problem  for  guid- 
ance. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
approximately  50  million  persons  did  not 
vote  in  the  1972  Presidential  elections. 
The  Naticmal  Movement  for  the  Student 
Vote  commissioned  a  study  to  determine 
why  those  Americans  failed  to  cast  bal- 
lots. The  results  of  that  study  are  ex- 
tremely revealing. 

First,  it  found  that  about  75  percent — 
37  million  people — who  did  not  vote 
could  not  do  so  because  they  were  not 
registered.  Second,  it  found  that  a  profile 
of  the  nonregistered  voter  may  accur- 
ately be  described  as  "working  class,  less 
advantaged,  and  poor."  Furthermore. 
blacks,  the  Spanish  speaking,  and  Amer- 
ican Indians  were  disproportionately 
represented  among  the  nonregistered. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  study 
found  that  reglstratlcxi  procedures  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
these  37  million  Americans  to  vote: 

For  most  of  the  potential  voters,  however, 
the  road  to  registration,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated. Is  an  obstacle  course,  with  roadblocks 
al!  along  the  way  and  one  barrier  reinforc- 
ing another. 

In  comparing  the  registration  statis- 
tics of  States  with  stringent  registration 
procedures  to  those  with  more  lenient 
metJiods,  the  study  foimd  that  only  62 
percent  of  eligible  voters  were  registered 
in  the  second  group.  There  should  be  lit- 
tle disputing  the  conclusion  that  less 
stringent  procedures  would  result  in 
greater  participation.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  study: 

One  theme  comes  through  loud  and  clear 
in  the  attitudes  and  views  of  the  non-regis- 
tered voters:  Make  registration  easier. 

In  the  study,  the  survey  also  asked  vot- 
ers, both  registered  and  nonregistered,  of 
their  preferences  for  different  registra- 
tion systems.  Of  the  four  plans  presented 
to  them,  post  card  registration  received 
the  strongest  support: 

This  program  was  a  clear  first  choice  for 
all  voters,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  7 
out  of  10  of  the  nonregistered  voters. 

With  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
registration  by  mail,  the  study  f  oimd  that 
it  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  electorate: 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  adoption 
of  Poetcard  Registration  oould  Increase  the 
lavelfl  of  voter  registration  up  to  tbe  80% 
mark. 

In  my  Judgment  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant prognostication  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  Voter  Registration  Act. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  passage 
of  this  bill  would  not  preclude  the  States 
from  adopting  other  methods  for  regis- 
tering voters.  It  is  not  intended  to  fore- 
close other  reforms.  Section  12(b)  makes 
that  absolutely  clear. 
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It  may  be,  for  example,  that  door-to- 
door  registration,  as  authorized  In  Cali- 
fornia, Is  an  extremely  effective  way  of 
registering  voters.  States  are  free  to  do 
9o  If  they  deem  It  a  more  effective 
method  of  registration.  Post  card  regis- 
tration Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  mutually 
exclusive  system. 

Por  too  long  now  we  have  allowed 
overly  restrictive  registration  procedures 
to  burden  the  right  to  vote.  Racial  mi- 
norities, the  poor,  the  working  class,  and 
the  highly  mobile  are  particularly  af- 
fected by  these  barriers  It  Is  time  to 
sweep  them  away. 

Mr.  ODNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  House  in  the  current  climate  of  these 
distressing  times  faces  a  singular  hour  of 
responsibility.  The  legislation  approved 
57  to  37  by  the  Senate  and  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration as  H.R.  8053  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  10,  would  Inaugurate  a  system  of  na- 
tionwide post  card  voter  registration.  It 
Is  designed  to  remove  many  of  the  me- 
chanical and  artlflclal  obstacles  which 
presently  exist  in  the  present  electoral 
system  to  the  full  participation  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  In  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

But  I  believe  the  significance  of  this 
legislation  Is  far  broader  than  any  mere 
mechanical  achievement,  given  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere  of  disillusionment  with 
Gtovemment  and  the  erosion  of  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  our  electoral  processes. 
As  we  seek  to  find  ways  to  painfully  re- 
build a  shattered  public  faith,  emphasis 
on  such  matters  as  reform  of  campaign 
financing,  correction  of  abuses  by  elec- 
ted officials,  personal  financial   disclo- 
sure laws,  and  establishing  new  stand- 
ards of  political  conduct  by  candidates 
addresses  only  part  of  the  ciirrent  need. 
Were  all  those  reforms  affecting  elec- 
ted officials  and  candidates  enacted  and 
fully  implemented,  it  would  yet  remain 
necessary  to  round  out  the  genuine  re- 
form desperately  needed  by  seeking  to 
address  also  the  quality  and  extent  of 
participation  by  citizens  themselves  in 
the  processes  of  their  own  Oovemment. 
That  is  why  positive  and  meaningful 
means  to  encourage  and  make  possible  a 
new  level  of  participation  by  all  of  our 
citizens  Is  now  required.  For  I  believe,  as 
does  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  from 
Florida,  Lawton  Chiles,  that — 

Reform  of  the  voter  registration  process 
can  be  "a  vital  step  toward  reeaUbllsliliig 
some  measure  of  confidence  and  faith  in  our 
electoral  process  ...  By  encouraging  full 
voter  participation  In  every  way  possible  we 
are  helping  to  restore  a  feeling  of  trust  the 
people  must  have  in  their  system  of  govern- 
ment If  It  is  to  be  eXfectlve. 

I  would  go  even  ftirther.  I  believe  some 
such  action  is  now  a  prerequisite  to  the 
restoration  of  faith. 

I  must  acknowledee  at  the  outset  that 
most  of  the  active  communications  I  have 
had  from  responsible  local  and  State  of- 
ficials in  Florida  connected  with  voter 
registration  has  been  in  opposition  to  the 
voter  registration  proposal.  The  secre- 
tary of  State  of  Florida,  in  fact,  who  Is 
primarily  responsible  for  supervising 
elections,  actively  opposes  thto  legisla- 
tion. There  has  been,  regrettably,  IRtle 
expression  of  organized  opinion — from 
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those  who  have  communicated  with  me, 
at  least— who  recognize  the  need  for  ibia 
legislation.  In  this  Instance.  I  regret  that 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
having  genuine  appreciation  for  the  truly 
flue  Job  done  by  voter  registration  and 
elections  officials  in  my  State  of  Florida, 
I  find  I  am  unable  In  good  conscience 
to  Join  In  the  ^ort  to  defeat  this  legis- 
lation, though  I  am  fully  conscious  that 
my  position  Is  perhaps  an  unpopular  one. 
While  I  fully  understand  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Florida  secretary  of  state 
to  what  he  believes  will  be  added  bur- 
dens on  his  admlnlstratvle  duties  if  post 
card  registration  passes,  my  own  posi- 
tion must  be  dictated  by  a  broader  view. 
I  am  a  legislator,  with  special  responsi- 
bility In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  the  overall  view  and  strive 
to  respond  to  genuine  and  widespread 
need  demonstrated  conclusively,  In  my 
Judgment,  for  the  legislation  before  us. 
While  I  believe  voter  registration  of- 
ficials In  Florida  do  a  suoerb  job.  the 
legislation  addresses  a  ver>'  real  national 
problem — and   to  some  extent  a  prob- 
lem even  In  Florida,  notwithstanding  the 
best  and  most  conscientious  admlnistra- 
Uve  efforts  of  Florida  elections  officials. 
In   the  last   election   there   remained 
an    estimated    2    million    unregistered 
voters  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Nationally 
nearly  40  million  Americans  were  unable 
to  qualify  to  cast  ballots  on  election  day. 
Sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated 
In  the  record  during  the  lengthy  consid- 
eration  given   in  both   the   House   and 
Senate  by  now  to  persuasively  indicate, 
in  my  view,  that  millions  of  "Am«»ricans 
remain  unregistered,  not  because  they  are 
unlxiterested  In  making  the  conscientious 
effort  to  do  so,  but  because  the  artlflclal 
mechanical     hurdles     constructed     for 
purely  bureaucratic  reasons  In  practice 
make   It   effectively    Impossible   or   ex- 
tremely difficult  to  do  so. 

They  are  not  unregistered  because  of 
dLsinterest  or  Indifference,  as  Senator 
Lloyd  Bkwtskn.  of  Texas,  which  has  had 
post  card  registration  for  30  years   has 

pointed  out.  In  his  words 

Rather,  they  are  senior  citizens  with  re- 
duced physical  abUltv  to  get  to  replstratlon 
centers:  rancherr,  who  may  have  to  travel 
100  miles  to  register;  workers  who  mav  be 
unable  to  register  because  7fl  per  cent  of  the 
country-s  voting  Jurisdictions  have  no  Sat- 
urday or  evening  registration  In  nonelectlon 
months— these  are  the  citizens  who  must 
gain  access  to  the  voting  booth. 

A  GaUup  poll  In  1969  established  that— 

It  WM  not  a  lack  of  Intarew.  but  rather  the 
residency  and  other  Peglatrmtlon  quallflca- 
tlons  that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier 
to  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation  ' 
And  in  1972,  the  League  of  Women  Votera 
publlBhed  the  remUt  of  a  similar  study  con- 
cluding: •■Millions  of  American  citizens  fall 
to  vote  not  because  they  are  disinterested  but 
becauae  they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  pres- 
ent election  system." 

While  approximately  73  percent  of 
registered  voters  cast  ballots  In  our  last 
national  election,  only  about  58  percwat 
of  dtieens  over  18  in  our  country  were 
registered  to  enable  them  to  vote.  By 
comparison,  85  percent  of  the  eligible 
French  citizenry  voted  in  their  moet  re- 
cent national  election  last  Sunday. 


The  two  principal  objections  raised  to 
the  legislation  under  consideration  are 
that  it  would  make  possible  widespread 
election  fraud  and  that  It  would  establish 
a  vast  new  administrative  bureaucracy 
The  evidence,  I  have  concluded  after 
careful  consideration,  not  only  does  not 
support  either  of  these  contenUons  but 
points  to  thfe  exact  opposite  conclusion 

Quite  shnply,  no  basis  exists  for  the 
assertion  that  post  card  legislation  could 
or  would  lead  to  widespread  fraud.  In 
Texas,  after  30  years  experience,  the  Ini- 
tial concerns  similarly  expressed  In  that 
State  when  the  system  was  first  adopted 
have  not  been  borne  out.  As  Texas  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mark  White  has  observed: 

Experience  has  shown  that  to  the  oontrarv 
the  man  system  of  voter  registration  has 
Ijeen  unusually  free  of  abuse  and  has  been 
particularly  helpful  In  aUevlatlng  the 
paperwork  burden  of  the  voter  registrars  in 
this  State. 

He  continued : 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  that  the  tough 
penalties  Impoeed  by  the  Texas  statutes 
upon  anyone  who  fraudulently  applies  for 
registration  have  apparently  been  effecOve 
In  preventing  abuse  of  the  system.  As  the 
chief  election  officer  of  Texas,  I  can  recom- 
mend the  voter  registration  by  maU  systenj 
as  It  has  been  adooted  In  this  State. 

Similarly.  David  Din  kins,  president  of 
the  board  of  elections  for  New  Yort 
City,  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex administrative  problems  In  terms  of 
election  mechanics,  testified  that  post 
card  registration  would  simplify  the  reg- 
istration process  In  that  city— not  burden 
It.  He  further  testified  to  his  conviction 
that  such  a  system  would  make  It  easier 
not  more  difficult,  to  detect  fraud.  As  Mr' 
White  observed  of  the  Texas  experience, 
30  years  of  experience  has  shown  mail 
registration  was  no  more  susceptible  to 
fraud  "than  any  other  registration  sys- 
tem." 

The  penalties  for  fraud  in  the  pend- 
ing House  legislation  are  severe,  and  on 
top  of  already  existing  criminal  penalties 
for  violation.  Adequate  means  for  veri- 
fication without  placing  any  undue  bur- 
den on  the  existing  system  seem  to  me  to 
clearly  exist.  The  fact  also  remains,  in 
any  event,  that  experience  has  shown 
fraud  when  It  Is  committed  occurs  not  at 
the  time  of  registration,  but  at  the  time 
of  actual  voting. 

In  terms  of  cost,  the  evidence  available 
seems  to  make  clear  that  the  cost  of  post 
card  registration  may  actually  prove 
lower  than  the  total  cost  now  Incurred 
In  order  to  promote  voter  participation 
through  such  a  variety  of  means  as  main- 
taining mobile  registration  vehicles, 
after-hours  registration,  expensive  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  and  the  like.  In 
New  York  City,  as  one  example,  an  esti- 
mated (8  per  voter  Is  expended  In  an  ef- 
fort to  help  citizens  overcome  the  many 
obstacles  and  hurdles  to  registration.  No 
such  expense  Is  contemplated  In  connec- 
tion with  the  far  simpler  post  card  reg- 
istration system. 

In  terms  of  workability,  no  bureau- 
cratic monstrosity  such  as  has  been  Imag- 
ined In  the  nightmares  of  some  persons 
has  materialized  In  areas  where  post  card 
registration  has  been  adopted,  such  as 
Texas,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
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most  recently,  Maryland.  As  a  Maryland 
administrator  has  recently  reported : 

In  Maryland,  reglstratlon-by-m&ll  has  been 
in  operation  since  January  1, 1074.  Here  again 
the  state  and  local  officials  report  no  ad- 
ministrative problems,  and  voter  registra- 
tion is  up  substantially  over  last  year.  In 
one  suburban  county,  It  ia  five-fold  what  It 
was  under  traditional  In-person  registration 
system — 1600  registrations  monthly  com- 
pared to  300  per  month  In  the  previous  year. 
In  the  City  of  Baltimore,  the  record  Is  simi- 
lar— ^3400  new  voters  a  month  since  mail 
registration  was  lna\igurated,  compared  to  a 
monthly  average  of  600  the  year  before." 

The  present  existing  machinery  for 
conducting  voter  registration,  with  State 
and  local  control,  would  remain  and  be 
fully  utilized.  I  believe  the  burdens  of 
both  administration  and  voter  verifica- 
tion on  registrars  would  actually  be  les- 
sened, not  heightened. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  multitudinous 
fears  expressed  are  without  foimdatlon 
and  that  tiie  evidence  iocs  not  support 
any  basis  for  such  fears  in  reality  and 
actual  experience. 

For  all  these  and  addltionsil  reasons,  I 
support  H  Jl.  8053. 

I  believe  in  addition,  finally,  that  the 
need  served  by  increasing  citizen  Involve- 
ment and  participation  through  this  leg- 
islation also  is  far  deeper.  I  believe  maxi- 
mum participation  by  citizens  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  Is  as  much  a  part  of  "Gov- 
ernment In  the  sunshine"  as  opening 
committee  room  doors  and  requiring  pub- 
lic officials  to  operate  in  the  full  light  of 
day.  Not  until  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try fully  participate  in  the  processes  of 
their  own  government  will  we  have  full 
"Government  In  the  sunshine." 

In  our  free  and  democratic  society,  we 
should  fear  least  of  all  when  the  people 
vote.  We  should  fear  most  when  they  do 
not  or  cannot.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  a  step  forward  In  the  rebuilding  and 
restoration  of  the  faith  of  our  people  in 
the  process  of  their  own  institutions  and 
in  themselves. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  HJl.  8053,  the 
Postcard  Voter  Registration  Act. 

This  bill  Is  both  lU-concelved  and  im- 
necessary.  In  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
I  have  failed  to  learn  one  compelling 
reason  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
assumption  that  a  mail  registration  sys- 
tem, a  new  bureaucratic  agency,  and 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  mailing  and  process- 
ing registration  forms  will  increase 
citizen  participation  in  the  electoral 
process  has  not  been  substantiated. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  any  reason- 
able efforts  to  increase  voter  participa- 
tion, because  our  form  of  government  Is 
dependent  on  public  support  and  trust. 
But  is  there  any  valid  reason  to  believe 
that  low  voter  turnout  Is  due  to  our  State 
registration  systems?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  public  Is  apathetic,  because  it  sees 
corruption  In  government ;  because  It  sees 
unresponsive  government;  and  because 
they  feel  that  their  vote  cannot  change 
this.  Recent  public  opinion  polls  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  us  all — 
only  30  percent  of  the  American  people 
feel  that  Congress  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

Are  we  going  to  change  this  by  mailing 
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out  several  hundred  million  postcards 
each  year?  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  treating  the  symptoms  of  prob- 
lems and  begin  to  treat  the  true  causes. 
If  we  truly  desire  increased  voter  p>ar- 
tlclpatlon,  then  let  us  give  the  people  a 
reason  to  come  out  and  vote.  Let  us  prove 
to  them  that  Congress  is  a  responsible 
body  which  does  have  the  capacity  to 
act  quickly  and  effectively  cm  those  prob- 
lems which  are  of  concern  to  them.  Let  us 
prove  to  them  that  they  can  make  a  dif- 
ference; they  can  change  the  course  of 
government  if  they  so  desire, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  reject  the  bill  before 
us  today,  and  then  begin  to  squarely  face 
the  real  reasons  for  public  apathy. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  House  Resolution  929  was  de- 
feated. Passage  of  this  resolution  would 
have  brought  to  the  floor  for  debate  H.R. 
8053,  the  Voter  Registration  Act.  I  voted 
In  favor  of  House  Resolution  929  and 
would  have  voted  In  favor  of  H.R.  8053, 
had  the  rule  been  adopted. 

The  steady  decline  In  voter  participa- 
tion In  national  elections  since  1960  Is 
ample  testimony  that  something  Is  amiss 
In  the  electoral  process.  Whereas,  64  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  partlc- 
Icated  in  the  1960  election,  only  55  per- 
cent cast  their  vote  in  the  1972  election. 

While  some  individuals  and  groups 
have  attributed  this  decline  to  voter 
apathy,  evidence  submitted  by  numerous 
expert  witnesses  at  the  committee  hear- 
ings established  that  the  major  causes 
for  lack  of  voter  participation  are  the 
restrictive  registration  and  voting  re- 
quirements of  the  various  States  which 
have  effectively  disenfranchised  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  potential  vot- 
ers. When  we  consider  the  fact  that  while 
approximately  9  out  of  10  registered 
Americsms  vote,  only  6  out  of  10  voting 
age  Americans  actually  vote,  it  Is  evident 
that  any  success  In  enabling  more  people 
to  register  to  vote  should  mean  substan- 
tially more  people  actually  voting  In  na- 
tional elections. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  not  to  re- 
place any  existing  State  registration 
procedures,  nor  to  change  any  State 
eligibility  requirements,  but  rather  to 
provide  tin  alternative  method  wherein 
an  Individual  may  submit  the  necessary 
information  concerning  his  voting  qual- 
ifications to  the  appropriate  State  official 
by  mall  Instead  of  being  required  to 
make  a  p>ersonal  appetirance  at  the  reg- 
istration office.  Since  presently  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  do  not  provide  for 
Saturday  or  evening  registration  during 
nonelectlon  months,  while  other  States 
do  not  provide  for  additional  registration 
hours  during  the  election  period  nor 
provide  for  more  than  a  single  registra- 
tion site,  many  individuals  who  find  it 
Inconvenient  or  impossible  to  register  to 
vote  in  person  could  now  register  by  the 
simple  process  of  submitting  the  neces- 
sary information  by  mail  to  the  proper 
registration  office. 

The  bill  creates  the  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  empowers  such  Ad- 
ministration to  do  the  following: 

First,  to  prepare  the  registration  forms 
which  will  include  such  laformation  as 
Is  necessary  to  qualify  one  as  a  voter 


imder  State  law  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion deemed  appropriate  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  establish  the  positive  identi- 
fication and  qualifications  of  a  voter. 

Second,  to  contract  with  the  Postal 
Service  for  the  distribution  of  these  reg- 
istration forms  throughout  the  country 
to  the  postal  addresses  ajid  residences  at 
least  once  every  2  years,  between  60  and 
120  days  prior  lo  the  close  of  the  State's 
registration  for  the  next  Federal 
election. 

The  registration  forms  will  also  be 
available  at  any  post  office  or  postal  sta- 
tion suid  be  distributed  by  the  military 
departments  at  military  installations. 
Distribution  of  the  registration  forms 
may  also  be  made  through  other  Federal 
agencies  or  departments  or  through  State 
officials. 

Third,  to  determine  the  cost  to  the 
States  for  the  processing  of  the  required 
registration  forms  and  to  reimburse  the 
States  for  the  fair  and  reasonable  costs 
for  Federal  elections. 

Fourth,  to  reimburse  a  State  which 
adopts  the  post  card  method  of  registra- 
tion for  aJl  elections — including  elec- 
tions to  State  offices — ^in  an  amount  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  payment  which  the 
administration  makes  to  the  State  for 
the  cost  of  processing  registration  forms 
for  Federal  elections. 

Fifth,  to  provide  to  any  State  which 
makes  such  a  request,  assistance  in  pre- 
venting fraudulent  registration  or  voting 
within  the  State. 

Sixth,  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  such 
rules  may  exclude  a  State  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  if  that  State  does  not 
require  a  qualified  voter  to  register  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Federal  election, 
such  as  currently  exists  in  North  Da- 
kota and  certain  jurisdictions  in  Minne- 
sota. 

The  completed  registration  cards  are 
to  be  mailed  by  the  prospective  voter  to 
the  appropriate  State  official,  not  to  the 
Voter  Registration  Administration.  The 
State  official  receiving  such  registration 
post  card  is  required  to  notify  the  sender 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  Is  accepted  as  a 
qualified  voter  or  rejected  as  unqualified. 
The  notification  form  indicating  accept- 
ance which  is  returned  to  the  applicant  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  Individual 
Is  a  qualified  and  registered  elector  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  some 
that  the  use  of  post  card  registration  may 
lead  to  fraud.  The  State  of  Texas,  how- 
ever, has  for  30  years  allowed  registra- 
tion to  vote  by  filling  out  a  coupon  clipped 
f rcHn  a  newspaper  and  sending  It  to  the 
county  clerk.  According  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Texas,  Mark  White: 

Ezp«1ence  has  shown  that  to  the  con- 
trary, the  m&U  system  of  voter  registration 
has  been  unusually  free  of  abuse  and  has 
been  particularly  helpful  In  alleviating  the 
pi4>er  work  biutlen  of  the  voter  registrars  In 
this  State.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
tough  penalties  ImpoMd  by  the  Texas 
statutes  yxpon  anyone  who  fraudulently  ap- 
plies for  rvglstratlon  have  apparently  been 
effective  In  preventing  abxise  of  this  system. 

Furthermore,  the  numerous  witnesses 
who  testified  at  the  committee  hearings 
contended  that  where  f  ra\id  does  exist  in 
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the  election  process,  It  generally  does  not 
occur  at  the  registration  level,  but  rather 
at  the  votins  booths  and  ballot  boxes. 

Finally,  to  further  discourage  any  at- 
tempted fraud,  the  current  bill  provides 
for  criminal  penalties  of  fines  up  to  $10,- 
000  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  yeftrs,  or 
both,  for  anyone  who  knowingly  or  will- 
fully gives  false  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  his  dlgiblllty  to 
register,  or  conspires  with  another  to  en- 
courage any  person's  false  registration 
to  vote,  or  pays  or  ofEers  to  pay,  or  ac- 
cepts or  offers  to  accept  payment  either 
for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting  or 
registering  to  vote  with  the  intention  of 
voting  more  than  once,  or  votes  more 
than  once  in  the  same  Federal  election. 
The  bUl  further  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  deprives  or  attempts  to  deprive 
any  other  person  of  his  right  under  this 
bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  criminal 
penalties. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
severe  penalties  are  in  addition  to  the 
present  State  and  local  provisions  which 
stUl  remain  In  effect. 

The  Imposition  of  Federal  penalties 
should  certainly  be  a  substantial  deter- 
rent to  any  attempts  at  fraud,  particu- 
larly since  these  provlslonfl  win  be  en- 
forced by  the  resources  and  expertise  of 
FWeral  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
bill  authorizes  either  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration  or  State  oflQclals 
to  request  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
bring  action  in  such  cases. 

The  bill  clearly  provides  that  It  shall 
not  be  construed  to  restrict  any  state 
from  granting  less  restrictive  registra- 
tion or  voting  practices  or  more  expand- 
ed registration  or  voting  opportunities 
than  those  prescribed  by  this  blU.  There 
are  many  Individuals  who  propose  that 
we  obtain  a  greater  voter  turnout  by 
such  means  as  fining  eligible  voters  who 
do  not  vote — as  in  Australia.  I  am  not 
about  to  support  such  a  proposal.  I  do 
strongly  support,  however,  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  various  obstacles  which 
discourage  many  otherwise  qualified 
voters  from  registering  and  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  Such  is  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  It  their 
full  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  197,  nmys  204. 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 

tRoll  No.  214) 
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Abzug 
Adams 
Addtbbo 
Ander-son, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N  Okk. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 


Badlllo 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

B!  enter 

BlngbAin 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 


Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown.  Cftllf. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
BurtoB 
Clark 
Clay 
Collins,  m. 


Oonte 

Coayers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlok  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Oa. 
DSTls,  B.O. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dolaner 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Drtnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  CalU. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Ttnna,  Colo. 
ETlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Wood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Praser 
Prenael 
Pui  ton 
Oaydos 
Olaltno 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffltha 
Qude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Archer 

Arenrts 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Baf^ls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Baard 

Bsil 

BevHl 

Blaggl 

BOKKB 

Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brink!  ey 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mlcta. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bun?ener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burluon,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Oamp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chap  pell 
Clancy 
Ciausen. 
Don  R. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochrma 
Cohea 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 


Johnson,  CalU. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klucsynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Molloh«n 

Mtxirtaead,  Pa. 

Moshrr 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Randall 
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Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
fill  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
ElrlenbOTB 
Eahleman 
FIndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Forsythe 
Foiintain 
Frelinghuywn 
Frey 

Froehllcb 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Gian 

Ooldwater 
Ooodling 
Green,  Greg. 
rJross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hints 
Hlnshaw 
Hoican 
Holt 
Horton 


Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Blegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Hoe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tieman 
TTaxler 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H-, 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
WolfT 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Ga, 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketcbum 

Kln^ 

Kuykendall 

T.,aaomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

Latta 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McEwen 

MfKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

MasTie 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

MInshall,  Ohio 

MltchsU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettu 
Peyser 


Powell.  Ohio 

Sikes 

Vsnder  Jagt 

Preyer 

Skubltz 

Veysey 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Qule 

Snyder 

Walfih 

Q^iillen 

%ence 

Wampler 

RaUeback 

Stanton. 

Ware 

Regula 

J.  WUllam 

White 

Rhodes 

Steed 

Wbltehurst 

Roberta 

Steele 

Whitten 

Robinson.  Va. 

Steelman 

Widnall 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Stelg«r,  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stelger.  Wis, 

WilKtn,  Bob 

RouBselot 

Stephens 

Wlna 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

Wyatt 

Ruth 

Symms 

Wydler 

Sandman 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Satterfleld 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wyman 

Scherle 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Youas,  Fla. 

Schneebell 

Teague 

Young,  m. 

Sebelitia 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Young.  B.C. 

Shoup 

Thone 

Zlen 

Shrlver 

Towell.  Nev. 

Zwach 

Shuster 

Treen 
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Alexander 

Haley 

Pickle 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Poage 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Rarlck 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo.  NT 

Carsy.  N.T. 

Jobnaoa,  Pa. 

Roooey,  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Kastenmeler 

Slsk 

Cbisholm 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

Mathlas.  OalU. 

Sttibblefleld 

Dorn 

Morgan 

Symington 

Flowers 

Nix 

WillUms 

Gray 

Pat  man 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Morgan  for,   with   Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for.  with  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York  against, 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Williams 
against. 

Mrs  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Flowers 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  stokes  with  Mr.  SUk 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr,  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.   Helstoskl   with   Mr.   Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr, 
Blatnlk. 

Mr  Oray  with  Mr,  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a>^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELP  THE  STATES  REGISTER 
VOTES 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  the  resolution  or  the  rule  which  would 
have  brought  B.S..  8053,  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act.  to  the  floor  for  debate.  Be- 
cause of  the  defeat  of  that  resolution  I 
take  this  time  to  make  some  comment 
which  I  would  have  made  during  general 
debate  if  the  nile  h£ul  Been  adopted. 
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For  years,  I  have  supported  every  open 
rule  ttiat  is  proposed  because  M  the  bill  is 
meritorious  the  only  way  to  enact  It  is 
to  bring  It  to  the  floor  for  debate  and  a 
vote.  On  the  other  hand,  If  the  bill  Is  de- 
fective and  contains  more  bad  than  good, 
it  has  always  been  my  Judgment  the 
proper  way  and  the  best  way  to  defeat 
such  a  bill  is  to  discuss  its  demerits  in 
general  debate  and  vote  it  down  rather 
than  to  defeat  a  rule  which  prevents  any 
debate  or  discussion  on  the  bill. 

When  I  referred  to  my  support  of  rules 
proposed  for  adoption  I  referred  to 
•open"  rules.  I  oppose  without  exception 
a  closed  rule  because  I  believe  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  should  have  the 
right  to  work  its  will  on  all  legislation 
through  the  process  of  amendment. 
Amendment  usually  Improves  a  measure 
which  is  defective  or  deficient  and  some- 
times enough  to  merit  support  on  final 
passage  by  the  majority  of  the  member- 

H.R.  8053  w£is  one  of  those  bills  that 
I  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  debate.  I  had 
hoped  we  might  be  able  to  adopt  the 
substitute  which  would  have  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzil).  This  substitute  would  have 
provided  a  bloc  grant  to  the  States  to 
improve  their  elections  and  registration 
machinery  to  be  administered  by  the 
States'  chief  election  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  have 
it  abundantly  understood  that  by  voting 
for  the  resolution  I  am  not  therefore  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  post  card  regis- 
tration of  voters  at  the  Federal  level.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  try  to  enumerate  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  at  this  time. 

First,  where  there  is  no  direct  face  to 
face  contact  between  the  registrant  and 
the  registrar,  there  is  a  ready  potential 
for  fraud.  The  post  card  system  would 
contain  no  safeguards  to  prevent  whole- 
sale and  widespread  fraud.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  someone  to  affix  a  name  and 
address  to  a  post  card.  Anyone  who  wish- 
ed to  perpetrate  fraud  to  keep  a  record  of 
that  name  and  address  and  thereafter 
at  the  proper  time  present  himself  at  the 
polls  impersonating  the  registrant  that 
he  had  fraudulently  registered. 

In  some  of  the  big  cities  in  the  East 
and  even  In  the  Middle  West,  this  prac- 
tice was  known  as  "grave  yard  registra- 
tion," For  some  reason,  it  was  thought 
less  crtmlnal  If  tbe  fraudulent,  registrant 
used  the  name  and  address  of  someone 
who  had  at  least  lived  at  sometime  in  the 
past  at  an  address  which  had  actually 
existed  rather  than  to  imagine  a  person 
who  had  never  existed  at  an  address  that 
was  nonexistent. 

In  this  context,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  about  two  workers  of  a  well-orga- 
nized political  machine  who  would  visit 
a  cemetery  to  copy  names  off  of  the 
tombstones.  The  story  is  that  it  was  late 
one  afternoon,  the  sexton  was  about  to 
close  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  the  two 
workers  with  pad  In  hand  had  been  copy- 
ing names  from  different  markers.  One 
of  the  workers  was  writing  slower  than 
the  other.  He  was  observed  by  his  com- 
panion to  be  down  on  his  knees  trying 
to  make  out  the  name  on  a  tombstone 
that  bocauae  of  its  age  had  been  badly 
eroded  by  the  weather.  His  companion 
called  to  him: 


Gome  on.  let's  go — we  have  to  get  out  ol 
here. 

His  fellow  worker  repUed: 

Let  me  tell  you  something — just  because 
this  fellow's  name  la  not  as  easy  to  read  aa 
some  of  those  you  have  baen  copying  Is  no 
reason  to  leave  this  poor  fellow  off  tbe  rolla. 
He  haa  Just  as  much  rl^t  to  vote  as  any- 
body else  In  this  cemetery. 

Well,  Mr.  Sp>eakcr,  fraud  Is  only  one  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  Post 
Card  Voter  Registration  Act.  Another 
bad  feature  is  that  it  would  create  a 
dual  registration  system.  The  national 
post  card  system  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  confusing  in  local 
elections.  It  would  cost  too  much,  and  it 
might  very  well  be  contrary  to  the  State 
law  of  many  States.  Such  dual  systems 
would  not  only  lead  to  confusion  but  to 
disenfranchlsement  of  the  voters.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  voter  prop- 
erly registered  under  the  post  card  sys- 
tem would  not  thereby  automatically  be 
registered  under  the  State  system.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  would  present  himself 
to  vote  in  a  local  election  because  he  had 
been  registered  by  Federal  post  card. 
Notwithstanding,  he  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  State  and  local  officials. 

Of  course,  the  voter  who  assumes  he  is 
registered  by  the  Federal  post  card  and 
may  thus  vote  in  all  elections  when  de- 
nied the  vote  in  local  elections  is  em- 
bittered. There  is  enough  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  Government  at  the  present  time 
without  lowering  confidence  any  more. 
Think  of  the  disenchantment  of  the 
voter  who  is  not  permitted  to  vote  be- 
cause of  his  Federal  post  card  registra- 
tion is  good  only  for  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, U.S.  Senator  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive. He  is  told  he  must  leave  the  precinct 
place  smd  is  told  that  because  his  regis- 
tration does  not  conform  to  State  law,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  State,  coimty 
city,  or  school  officials.  The  only  way 
this  can  be  avoided  would  be  to  somehow 
force  the  States  to  conform  to  the  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Not  only  would  there  be  bitterness, 
there  would  also  be  a  lot  of  confusion, 
frustration  and  wasted  resources.  HJl, 
8053  would  permit  an  army  of  imtrained 
workers  to  get  their  hands  on  some  post 
cards  and  register  anybody  they  chose. 
In  other  words,  registration  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  did  not  even 
know  the  precinct  lines.  When  I  mention 
there  would  be  some  conftision,  that  is 
quite  an  understatement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  could  be  some  addi- 
tional and  quite  horrible  consequences 
that  I  doubt  have  been  envisioned.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  where  voting 
machines  are  used  and  where  a  post  card 
legistrant  presents  himself.  He  may  un- 
derstand that  he  may  not  vote  for  State, 
county,  or  local  officials,  but  suppose  he 
is  mtent  on  voting  on  a  school  bond  issue, 
or  some  kind  of  popular  referendum  that 
provides  for  some  worthwhile  public 
works  project.  If  the  precinct  officials 
should  fail  to  lock  the  machine  against 
a  post  card  registrant  voting  on  such  a 
bond  issue,  then  this  failure  simply 
through  negligence  or  carelessness  of 
election  officials  could  very  weU  invali- 
date the  entire  bond  dectldn  or  referen- 
dum because  of  the  Invalid  votes  of  post 
card  registered  voters. 


The  foregohig  should  be  enough  to 
show  there  ought  to  be  some  congres- 
sional mandate  to  register  every  person 
who  wants  to  vote.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  38  million  Americans  were  unreg- 
istered in  1972.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  try  to  improve  the 
registration  machinery  of  the  States. 
That  is  why  It  was  hoped  that  I  would 
have  a  chance  under  the  process  of 
amendment  to  support  the  substitute 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frznzsl)  .  It  would  provide  that 
the  same  money  offered  under  H.R.  8053 
would  t)e  given  directly  to  the  States  for 
improved  registration  efforts.  All  State 
and  local  officials  approved  this  proce- 
dure. The  National  Secretaries  of  State 
Associations  have  endorsed  this  kind  of 
assistance  to  the  States. 

No,  the  post  card  registration  system 
is  not  the  best  answer  or  the  right  an- 
swer. Financial  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided to  be  administered  by  State  and 
local  officials.  Why  not  provide  the  same 
amount  of  money  authorized  in  H.R. 
8053,  but  with  funds  given  directly  to  the 
States  for  improved  or  new  registration 
efforts. 

I  voted  for  the  rule  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  amend  HJl.  8053  and  thereby 
provide  some  assistance  to  the  States. 
Those  who  are  for  the  post  card  regis- 
tration system  are  well  intentioned  but 
they  fail  to  understand  that  it  could 
create  chaos  and  raise  havoc  in  several 
States  and  actually  result  in  disenfran- 
chlsement of  many  honest,  interested 
persons.  Of  course,  we  are  all  for  greater 
voter  participation  by  greater  voter  reg- 
istration, but  there  is  a  right  way  and 
there  Is  a  wrong  way.  H.R.  8053  without 
Its  substitute  for  bloc  grants  to  the  States 
to  Improve  their  registration  machinery 
is  the  wrong  way. 


"FRIENDS  OF  OMAR  BURLESON 
DAY"— ANSON,  TEX. 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  an  honor  recently  be- 
stowed on  a  Member  of  this  body  by  his 
constituents  that  I  think  is  not  only 
noteworthy,  but  that  brings  credit  to 
the  entire  Congress. 

My  good  friend  and  fellow  Texan,  Mr. 
Omah  Bueleson,  and  his  lovely  and 
charming  wife,  Ruth,  were  honored  a  few 
days  ago  in  their  hometown  of  Anson, 
Tex.  Thousands  of  his  constituents  prac- 
tically overfiowed  the  courthouse  square 
to  attend  this  event. 

It  was  not  a  campaign  rally.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Burleson  hats  no  campaign.  Appar- 
ently everyone  in  his  district  supports 
him,  since  he  does  not  even  have  an 
opponent. 

I  was  among  several  Texas  colleagues 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
"Friends  of  Omar  Burleson  Day."  and  I 
truly  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  ever  been  paid  higher  tribute 
by  those  he  represents  than  Mr.  Burlk- 
soN  was  on  April  20, 1974. 

His  district  is  a  large  one  in  geo- 
graphic area.  The  33  counties  that  make 
up  his  district  cover  several  thousand 
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square  miles  of  west  Texas,  an  area  that 
is  noted  as  the  home  for  honest,  haxd- 
working  people. 

They  choose  their  public  servants  by 
the  same  measure. 

Those  who  came  to  honor  Omah  Bttr- 
LEsoN  did  not  make  their  Judgment  in 
haste.  While  his  youthful  bearing  might 
seem  to  belie  the  fact,  he  has  represented 
the  17th  Congressional  District  for  28 
years. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  even  summarize 
the  tributes  paid  Mr.  BuiaESon  on  his 
day  of  honor. 

But  I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  one  day  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Anson,  Tex.  It  Is  not  a  large  town, 
but  It  Ls  a  wonderful  town  that  is  made 
so  by  the  people  who  live  there. 

When  you  visit  Anson,  Tex.,  go  to  the 
north  steps  of  the  Jones  County  Court- 
house. There  you  will  find  a  bronze  bust 
displaying  the  rugged  features  of  a 
leader  of  west  Texas  in  which  Its  cltl- 
Bens  have  special  pride. 

That  bust  Is  not  of  some  hero  of  a  by- 
gone era. 

It  was  erected  and  dedicated  on  April 
20,  1974,  to  a  living  hero  and  one  who 
continues  to  grow  in  stature  among  those 
who  know  him  best,  both  in  the  west 
Texas  ranching  country  and  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress:  Omar  Burleson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues today  Join  me  in  saying  to  Mr. 
Burleson  that  the  recognition  paid  him 
by  his  constituents  Is  not  only  commend- 
able, but  well-earned,  and  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  his  hometown  are 
shared  by  each  of  us  here  today. 


ENERCi    TRANSPORTATION    SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8193)  to  require  that  a 
percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried 
on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m    THK    COMMITTEZ    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8193,  with  Mr. 
Hicks  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sxn.- 
LiVAN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OiovKH)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivah)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  siich  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chalrmao.  I  rise  in  support  of  H Jl. 
8193,  which  would  reduce  the  nearly  com- 
plete depeodenoe  at  the  United  States  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  for  its  oil  Imports  by 
requiring  that  a  percoitage  of  certain 


liquid  petroleum  products  be  imported  on 
UJS.-fiag  vessels.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  require  that  20  percent  of  our 
I)etroleum  Imports  go  on  U.S.-flag  vessels 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  with  this 
percentage  escalating  to  25  percent  after 
June  30.  1975,  and  30  percent  after  June 
30,  1977,  providing  there  is  adequate  ex- 
isting U.S.-flag  tonnage. 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  what 
motivated  the  Committee  to  report  out 
this  Important  legislation  and  the  bene- 
fits that  are  expected  to  flow  from  the 
enactment  of  this  blU. 

First,  passage  of  HM.  8193  is  essential 
to  U.S.  security  In  order  to  maintain  the 
tanker  capability  to  move  our  petroleum 
requiremnts. 

Second,  it  will  result  In  a  substantial 
balance  of  payments  benefit  to  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  this  is  of 
utmost  Importance. 

Third,  it  will  provide  many  additional 
new  Jobs  for  American  workers  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost  to  foreign  labor. 

Fourth,  It  wUl  result  in  a  cost  moni- 
toring system  for  the  first  time  for  petro- 
leum ocean  transportation  costs. 

Fifth,  it  wlU  provide  addiUonal  badly 
needed  protection  for  our  marine  en- 
vironment. 

Sixth,  it  will  probably  not  increase  con- 
sumer cost,  or  if  there  is  an  increase,  it 
will  be  negligible. 

The  primary  reason  for  supporting  this 
bill  Is  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
elgn-fiag  petroleum  transportation  and 
shift  some  of  this  capacity  to  U.S.-fiag 
vessels.  At  one  time,  the  U.S.-flag  tanker 
fleet  transported  virtually  all  our  water- 
borne  petroleum  requirements  from  the 
Gulf  area  oilfields  to  the  Northeast 
consuming  regions.  However,  the  source 
of  consumed  U.S.  oil  has  shifted  from 
U.S.  to  foreign  production  and  UJS.-flag 
tanker  capacity  has  increasingly  declined 
in  its  ability  to  meet  our  changing  re- 
quirements. In  1970,  only  about  1  percent 
of  our  consumed  oil  come  from  the 
Middle  East.  Testimony  at  the  commit- 
tee hearings  indicated  that  by  1985  about 
27  percent  of  oil  used  by  the  United 
States  will  come  from  the  Middle  East. 
We  are  at  present  carrying  only  about  4 
percent  of  our  oil  Import  requirements  on 
U.8.-flag  vessels. 

Unfortunately,  to  date,  our  national 
energy  policy  seems  to  have  been  pegged 
to  following  the  national  oil  companies 
to  wherever  they  could  find  the  greatest 
profits.  We  have  followed  them  to  di- 
minishing production  of  crude  oU  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  followed  them  to 
declining  U.S.  refining  capacity.  We  have 
followed  them  to  a  widely  growing  de- 
twndence  on  Imported  oil  at  a  time  when 
they  were  denouncing  such  dependence. 
We  have  followed  them  to  the  Inconven- 
ience of  waiting  in  long  gas  lines.  We 
have  followed  them  to  staggering  rises 
in  the  price  of  heating  oil  and  gasoline. 
We  have  followed  them  to  sksrrocketlng 
profits  for  these  multinational  companies 
which  can  only  be  viewed  as  unconscion- 
able. And  we  have  followed  them  into 
tranq>ortlng  oil  and  petroleiun  products 
almost  exclusively  in  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
is  dq^endent  both  on  foreign  produced 


oil  and  its  ocean  transportation  in  for- 
eign-flag tankers.  Such  a  dual  depend- 
ency on  foreign  interests  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  beneficial  to  the  economic  com- 
mercial and  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  we 
will  remain  dependent  on  foreign  en- 
ergy sources  for  some  years  to  come  but 
we  can  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign- 
flag  Interests  for  trsmsportlng  our  vital 
petroleum  supplies.  The  passage  of  H.R. 
8193  will  move  us  toward  this  reduction! 

The  multinational  oil  companies,  and 
some  of  the  governmental  agencies,  have 
argued  that  Imposition  of  this  Import 
quota  requirement  by  the  United  States 
will  result  in  retaliation  by  the  other 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  This  Is  an 
old  argument  that  has  been  made  since 
the  Cargo  Preference  Statute  of  1954, 
which  imposed  a  50-percent  U.S.-flag 
vessel  requirement  on  government-Im- 
pelled cargoes.  In  all  these  years,  the 
same  parties  have  been  forecasting  this 
doleful  result,  always  without  substance 
or  accuracy.  In  fact,  the  so-called  leas 
developed  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
energy  producing  nations,  far  from  sit- 
ting back  and  reacting  in  a  retaliatory 
way,  have  seized  the  initiative  and  are 
busily  engaged  in  putting  together  their 
own  vessel  capability  in  order  to  carry 
substantial  shares  of  bilateral  trade  In 
their  own  vessels.  The  committee  report, 
on  pages  6  and  7.  sets  out  the  activities 
of  these  energy  producing  and  lesser  de- 
veloped nations  in  this  regard  and  I  com- 
mend these  pages  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

I  would  Just  like  to  mention  that  the 
Arab  oU  producing  nations  have  formed 
the  Arab  Maritime  Petroleum  Transpor- 
tation Co.  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
sembling a  substantial  tanker  fleet  ca- 
pable of  lifting  some  percentage  of  the 
exports  from  their  oil  fields.  It  Is  perfect- 
ly obvious  from  the  trend  in  the  world 
today  that  the  worn-out  retaliation  argu- 
ment is  groundless  and  that  the  so-called 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  are  em- 
barked upon  aggressive  programs  to 
gamer  a  larger  share  of  all  aspects  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  Including 
transportation  in  their  own  flag  vessels. 
Too  long  has  the  United  States  sat  back 
helping  everylKXly  in  the  world  and  doing 
nothing  to  help  Itself.  The  facts  indicate 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  very 
little  US-flag  tanker  capability  and  that 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States  comee  In  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  Tills  heavy  reliance  on  foreign- 
flag  capability  to  transport  our  energy 
requirements  must  and  can  be  shifted  to 
a  greater  UJS.-flag  capability.  HJR.  8193 
would  effect  this  change. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  an- 
other important  benefit  that  will  result 
from  enactment  of  this  legislation — that 
Is  the  beneficial  impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  Ttie  Assistant  Secretary  rf 
Commerce  in  his  testimony  noted  that 
for  every  90,000  dwt  tanker  under  the 
U.8.  flag  that  replaces  a  foreign-flag 
ship,  a  $41  million  balance  of  payment 
advantage  will  be  realized  over  the  life 
of  the  ship.  For  265,000  dwt  tanken, 
this  benefit  rises  to  $114  milUon 
over  the  life  of  the  ship.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  the  30  percent  VS.-iiH 
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penetration  into  the  d(»nestlc  oil  ship- 
ping market,  the  contribution  in  terms 
of  balance  of  payments  over  the  life  of 
the  ships  built  to  meet  this  goal  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11  billion. 

Because  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
source  oil,  probably  little  can  be  done  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  dollars  with  respect 
to  payment  for  the  petroleum  itself,  but 
this  is  not  true  with  respect  to  dollar 
outflows  for  tsjiker  transportation.  Ob- 
viously, HJl.  8193  would  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  balance-of-payments 
saving  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  significant  benefit  from  passing  this 
legislation  would  be  its  Impact  aa.  do- 
mestic emplo3rment.  One  witness  esti- 
mated that  each  new  tanker  would  pro- 
duce 246  new  jobs  in  shipbuilding,  ship 
repair,  and  support  industries,  in  addi- 
tion to  55  new  jobs  for  sefimen  for  each 
year  the  vessel  was  in  operation.  Thus, 
each  UJS.-flag  ship  built  in  U.S.  yards 
and  operated  with  U.S.  crews  provides 
about  300  new  Jobs  per  year.  Applying 
these  figures  to  the  30  percent  oil  import 
level,  it  was  ccmcluded  that  H.R.  8193 
will  provide  lO.fiOO  jobs  per  year  by  1975, 
22,500  jobs  per  year  by  1980,  and  30,900 
jobs  per  year  by  1985.  I  submit  that  at 
a  time  of  rising  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  some  feeling  that  we 
are  on  the  brink  of  a  recession,  we  can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  possibilities  for  U.S. 
work  and  employment  of  the  magnitude 
provided  by  H.R.  8193. 

A  collateral  beneflt  of  HJl.  8193  is  that 
for  the  first  time  it  will  provide  a  cost 
monitoring  system  for  the  ocean  costs 
of  transporting  petroleum.  Because  the 
multinational  oil  companies  have  been 
operating  in  a  shroud  of  Edmost  complete 
secrecy,  no  one  on  the  outside  has  been 
able  to  determine  the  shipping,  refining, 
and  distribution  costs  of  these  giant  cor- 
porate complexes  and  no  one  knows  for 
sure  whether  there  is  any  relation  be- 
tween the  ocean  transportation  prices 
charged  the  American  consumer  and 
the  existing  foreign -fiag  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  incurred  by  these  same 
companies.  In  testimony,  one  of  the  oil 
companies  inadvertently  supported  this 
thesis.  Since  the  bill  imder  considera- 
tion requires  that  certain  percentages 
of  our  oil  imports  be  carried  in  U.S.- 
flag  tankers  "at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates"  and  this  allocation  and  carriage 
will  be  administered  and  monitored  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  will 
know  the  ocean  transportation  costs  of 
these  American  vessels.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  these  U.S.-flag  costs,  monitored 
by  the  Government,  will,  for  the  first 
time,  shed  some  light  on  the  actual  for- 
eign-fiag  ocean  transportation  costs, 
which  might  lead  to  some  interesting 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship of  these  foreign-flag  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  to  the  price  charged  the 
American  energy  consimier. 

Another  beneflt  of  passing  this  legis- 
lation will  be  the  additional  protection 
It  affords  oin-  marine  environment.  A  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  oil  Imports  and  In 
tankers  plying  our  waters  Is  projected 
In  the  coming  years.  This  Increase  In 
tanker  traffic  naturally  can  result  in  In- 
creased potential  harm  to  our  marine 
environment.  This  is  especially  so  if  the 
preponderance  of  these  vessels  is  of  for- 


eign registry.  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  gen- 
erally subject  to  more  stringent  vessel 
and  maiming  standards  than  are  foreign 
vessels  and  the  U.S.  Government  has 
more  leverage  with  respect  to  specifying 
and  enforcing  antipollution  standards  on 
U.S.  vessels  than  on  foreign  vessels.  In 
this  connection,  a  report  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  on  March  13,  1974.  en- 
titled "Environmental  Improvement  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  Tanker 
Construction  Program"  Indicated  that 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
8193  could  make  possible  higher  environ- 
mental standards  on  U.S.  vessels  without 
putting  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  cost  issue  which  has  b«en  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  as  a  main  argu- 
ing point.  They  contend  that  enactment 
of  H.R.  8193  will  result  in  a  tremendous 
cost  increase  to  the  consumer.  The  facts 
do  not  bear  this  out.  In  the  dissenting 
views,  it  is  stated  that  this  added  cost 
could  Eunount  to  "well  over  $1  for  every 
barrel  of  oil  Imported  by  tanker."  No- 
where in  the  record  have  we  been  able  to 
And  any  evidence  to  support  this  asser- 
tion and  the  record  Indicates  an  opti- 
mum cost  Increase  of  45  cents  a  barrel, 
or  about  1  cent  a  gallon,  that  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  American  consumer. 

I  cannot  take  the  time  here,  but  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  section  of  the  com- 
mittee report  entitled  "Consumer  Bene- 
fits," pages  23  through  28,  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  this  cost  problem.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  refer  to  one  facet  of 
tWs  discussion  which  I  find  fascinating. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  gigantic  op- 
erations of  these  great  oil  comimnies  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  so  no  one  knows 
how  they  juggle  the  operations,  pricing, 
and  profits  between  shipping,  refining, 
and  distribution.  However,  due  to  the 
tax  advantages  accruing  to  the  oil  com- 
panies with  respect  to  their  foreign-flag 
tanker  operations,  it  seems  highly  likely 
that  they  charge  themselves  as  high  a 
price  as  possible  for  the  shipment  of  this 
oil  on  the  foreign-flag  vessels.  This,  of 
course,  would  create  a  larger  proflt  in 
shipping  where,  as  I  mentioned,  there 
are  tax  advantages  and  smaller  proflt  in 
operations  subject  to  U.S.  taxes,  such  as 
refining  and  marketing.  It  is  not  possible 
to  put  your  finger  on  this  transfer  pric- 
ing of  shipping  since  so  little  is  known 
how  these  corporate  giants  operate,  but 
in  this  coimection.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment testified : 

I  do  not  presently  bave  detaUed  data  oon- 
cemlng  the  amount  of  UJ3.  taxes  paid  by 
the  U.S.  owners  of  forele:B-flag  t*nker»  on  the 
income  from  tbe  operation  of  these  tankers. 

In  the  course  of  our  extensive  hearings 
on  H.R.  8193,  we  had  comprehensive  tes- 
timony from  all  parties  from  each  end  of 
the  spectrum  concerning  this  cost  In- 
crease. All  these  estimates  fen  within  a 
range  of  from  an  Increased  cost  of  about 
one  cent  a  gallon  to  a  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer of  about  one  cent  a  gallon.  It 
seemed  cle«u-,  however,  that  all  of  these 
estimates  went  back  to  the  basic  data 
coming  from  the  government  agencies. 
For  this  reason,  your  committee  accepted 
the  latest  figures  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration   concerning    this    matter, 


which  we  have  received  within  the  last 
several  weeks.  These  figures  are  set  out 
on  page  28  of  the  report.  The  Maritime 
Administration  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age increased  cost  resulting  from  the  use 
of  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  20  percent  of  our 
oil  imports  in  the  year  1974  would  be  .35 
cents  per  gallon,  and  if  this  amount  is 
averaged  over  all  our  imports  for  that 
year,  the  cost  would  be  .07  cents  per  gal- 
lon. On  the  basis  of  Maritime  admin- 
istrative costs  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
from  the  other  witnesses  supporting  this, 
your  coDcmilttee  concluded  that  if  in  fact 
any  cost  Increase  should  result  from  the 
use  of  U.S.-flag  tankers  over  foreign-flag 
tankers,  it  would  be  negligible,  especially 
when  considered  in  context  of  the  sky- 
rocketing retail  prices  of  fuel  products 
over  the  last  6  mc«iths. 

This  bogus  cost  increase  issue  has  been 
pushed  from  the  beginning  by  the  big  oil 
companies.  It  seems  almost  incongruous 
that  such  an  assertion  should  be  stated 
by  giant  corporations  which  have  ex- 
perienced profits  out  of  the  misery  of  this 
energy  crisis  which  are  nothing  short 
of  obscene.  The  newspapers  have  been 
peppered  the  last  several  weeks  with  arti- 
cles concerning  the  oil  company  profits 
and  one  article  indicates  that  the  or- 
ganization of  petroleum  exporting  com- 
panies recently  concluded  a  2-day  study 
in  Vienna  of  ways  to  get  a  bigger  share 
of  these  profits.  In  an  article  just  the 
other  day.  It  was  indicated  that  one  of 
the  largest  oil  companies  posted  an  after 
tax  earnings  figure  which  was  150  per- 
cent over  the  comparable  period  a  year 
ago.  Another  oil  giant  posted  profits  87 
percent  over  the  figure  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago,  and  it  was  reported  that  in 
general  ttie  other  major  oil  companies 
have  reported  their  profits  for  the  past 
quarter  increasing  from  39  percent  to 
123  percent.  It  would  seem  that  ocean 
transportation  costs  are  the  only  phase 
of  their  operations  which  concern  them 
with  respect  to  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  Nation  from  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8193  are  clear.  Obviously, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  this  is  a  worthwhile  and 
necessary  piece  of  legislation  and  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  the  record 
evidence  of  our  comprehensive  hearings 
supports  this  conclusion.  I  feel  ocHifldent 
that  our  colleagues  will  support  us  in 
voting  for  passage  of  H.R.  8193,  and  In 
doing  so,  strengthen  our  own  Merchant 
Marine,  keep  the  United  States  strong  on 
the  oceans  around  the  world,  amd  assure 
the  United  States  of  adequate  tanker 
service  for  the  import  of  oU,  by  having 
more  tankers  sailing  under  the  U.S.  flag, 
rather  than  under  the  flags  of  foreign 
countries.  It  Is  time  we  loc*  to  our  own 
interests. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewonoan  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
woman's argxmient.  However,  a  situation 
in  my  district  has  just  been  called  to  my 
attention  concerning  a  small  refinery 
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which  has  a  contract  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment for  Its  supply  of  crude,  and  In 
that  contract  it  specifically  states  that 
the  ciaide  shall  be  transported  In  ships 
belonging  to  that  particular  country. 

If  this  bill  were  to  affect  that  small 
refinery,  he  would  be  cut  off  and  out  of 
business  completely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
woman: Does  this  bill  In  any  way  pro- 
tect that  small  refiner? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  It  does. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  what  way? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  have  the  authority  to 
grant  exemptions  In  cases  where  a  re- 
finer has  a  contract  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  efl'ect  that  the  oil  must  be 
carried  in  that  country's  ships. 

The  so-called  Eckhardt  amendment 
would  establish  categories;  for  situations 
such  as  these  small  refiners  and  a  person 
or  entity  put  in  this  category  would  have 
ail  the  protection  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  including  the  right  of 
appeal. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

This  is  my  only  concern.  Otherwise  I 
agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  gentlewoman  on  thl.s 
bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
interests  the  gentleman  is  speaking  about 
are  being  protected  under  this  bill. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  It  Is  provided 
in  the  bill  that  "with  respect  to  the  per- 
centage of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  required  to  be  Imported  on  U.8.- 
fiag  commercial  vessels,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  by  rule  establish  reason- 
able classifications  of  persons  and  im- 
ports subject  thereto,  and  persons  in  the 
same  classification  shall  be  treated  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  •  •  •" 
et  cetera. 

Now.  If  the  situation  which  the  gentle- 
man raises  would  militate  unfairly 
against  small  refineries  because  those 
refineries  do  not  have  the  ordinary  aver- 
age mix  that  the  larger  refineries  woiild 
have,  the  Secretary  could  provide  that 
their  carriage  in  foreign  vessels  could  be 
greater  than  those  in  another  classifica- 
tion. The  result  would  be,  of  course,  to 
ultimately  average  out  the  total  carriage 
to  20  percent,  but  they  could  be  treated 
tn  accordance  with  the  problems  related 
to  the  small  refinery,  provided,  of  course, 
that  all  similarly  situated  classifications 
were  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  wlU 
say  that  this  is  all  well  and  good,  but 
suppose  that  it  just  does  not  work  out 
that  way  for  the  small  refineries,  and 
they  will  be  cut  off  frMn  their  source. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  does  not 
in  his  discretion  see  fit  to  4o  this,  then 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  closing 
up  of  our  small  refineries,  which  Is  some- 
thing we  can  111  afford  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
something  in  this  bill  that  would  by  law 
clearly  protect  the  small  refineries,  with 
some  kind  of  a  provision  to  take  c«re  of 
them  In  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  because  of  the  souree  of 
their  oil  being  In  the  hands  of  somebody 
else  and  the  source  of  transportation 
being  In  the  hands  of  somebody  else  and 
not  in  theirs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  point  Is  that  if 
we  get  a  blanket  exemption  on  the  basis 
of  size  and  refining,  we  would  remove 
from  the  coverage  of  the  bill  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  total  oil  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  degree  of  fiexlbllity.  That  is  what 
we  attempted  to  do  here  in  this  bill. 
Someone  has  to  be  trusted.  A  blanket 
exemption  absolutely  eliminating  a  large 
bracket  of  the  oil  carriage  would  create 
a  loophole  that  the  magnitude  of  which 
would  be  Impossible  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  BU  PONT.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  aULUVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  We  did  debate  that,  if 
the  goxUeman  from  Texas  will  listen  for 
a  moment:  we  did  debate  that  in  the 
committee.  The  other  gentleman,  Mr. 
EcKHARST.  is  quite  correct.  We  will  have 
to  put  a  loophole  in  the  bill  to  protect 
you.  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  AwDERSON  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  do  that.  But  otherwlse^make  no  mi.s- 
take  about  it — you  are  at  the  whim  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  KYR08.  WlU  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Actually,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  regulatory  frajnework  especially 
because  of  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
under  which  the  Secretary's  judgment 
will  be  under  control  and  for  the  first 
time,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  small  refiner  is  actually  protected 
more  than  he  is  now  where  he  Is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  by  the  foreign  oil  producers. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  legislation 
would  provide  a  cost-monltorlng  system 
and  we  wiU  have  for  the  first  time  a 
handle  on  the  ocean  transportation  costs, 
which  is  a  small  portion  of  the  actual 
price  of  oil  to  the  American  consumer; 
but  we  wUl  know  better  than  ever  before 
what  are  "fair  and  reasonable  rates"  for 
U.S.-flag  tankers  so  that  with  cost-monl- 
torlng the  small  refiner  l;;  in  a  better 
poftitioQ  than  ever  before  to  survive. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROVKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stnxigly  endorse  H Jl. 
8193.  the  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the  220 
cosponsors  in  its  passage.  EInactment  of 
this  legislation  is  entirely  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  national  security 


and  as  a  corollary  to  Project  Independ- 
ence. It  will  have  a  beneficial  Impact  upon 
our  ability  to  monitor  a  significant  ele- 
ment In  the  cost  of  imported  petroleum— 
that  is,  transportation  charges.  Some 
Members  have  stated  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Their  opposition  Is  largely  based 
upon  arguments  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Energy  OflBce, 
which  I  consider  to  be  gross  distortions  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  security  of 
this  country  Is  dependent  upon  a  proper 
balance  of  economic  and  milltarj-  con- 
siderations. The  total  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  foreign  ships  for  the 
movement  of  essential  energy  supplies 
undermines  our  economic  and  military 
security. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  where  its  sea  power  is  ca- 
pable of  closing  the  vital  passages  or 
straits  which  the  tankers  of  the  world 
must  transit  to  supply  Europe,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States.  The  opening  of 
Suez  will  make  this  task  infinitely  sim- 
pler giving  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
fleet  rapid  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Straits  of  the  Malay- 
sian Peninsula. 

Virtually  all  the  petroleum  we  Import 
from  the  Middle  East — and  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves,  we  are  dependent  on  that  oil- 
moves  on  ships  which  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 

According  to  their  own  lobbyist,  the 
oil  industry  imports  our  petroleum  on 
ships  flying  the  Llberlan  flag  42  percent 
of  the  time,  some  8  percent  is  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels  mostly  from  Caribbean 
countries,  and  a  variety  of  foreign  ships 
carry  the  balance. 

We  are  told  that  the  so-called  "effec- 
tive-control fleet" — U.S. -owned  Liberian- 
flag  ships — can  be  relied  upon  in  any 
emergency,  but  note  that  only  half  our 
Imports  are  carried  on  U.S.  or  Llberlan 
ships.  No  assurance  Is  given  that  the 
Scandinavian.  British.  French,  or  other 
ships  will  continue  to  be  made  available 
to  us  in  a  crisis.  Can  we  rely  upon  them 
in  a  showdown? 

The  effective -control  ships  employ  Eu- 
ropean crews.  Will  they  take  orders  from 
their  American  owners  if  confronted  by 
Soviet  naval  forces  or  even  strong  dip- 
lomatic pressure  against  their  own  na- 
tion? The  oil  Industry  would  have  us  be- 
lieve their  loyalty  Is  to  ua.  I  say  that  is  so 
questionable  we  cannot  take  the  chance. 

It  is  appalling  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  even  the  Department  of  De- 
fense continue  to  pay  Up  service  to  the 
discredited  effective-control  theory.  It 
flies  in  the  face  of  accepted  international 
law.  The  International  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas  clearly  states  that  only 
the  government  whose  flag  files  on  a  ship 
may  direct  that  ship.  The  theory  of  ef- 
fective control,  however,  assumes  that 
Liberia  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
exercise  this  right  in  time  of  emergency. 

liberla,  on  the  other  hand,  dxiring  the 
recent  Middle  East  crisis,  decreed  that 
ships  fiylng  its  fiag  could  not  trade  with 
IsraeL  It  could  have  included  the  United 
States  in  that  edict  if  it  chose  to.  and 
what  would  we  have  done?  Our  Navy 
doesn't  have  enough  ships  to  go  out  and 
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seize  the  tankers  and  still  keep  track  of 
the  Soviet  fieet. 

It  is  time  to  label  this  for  what  it  is— 
a  dangerous  myth  and  a  fraud.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  now  considering  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  rr.erse  this 
dependence  on  foreign  tankers  and 
minimize  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  engage  in  economic  blackmail  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  are  now  embarked  upon  a  na- 
tional effort  to  minimize  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  energy  suppUes— Project 
Independence.  This  will  not  occur  in  a 
few  years.  Unless  demand  is  severely 
curtailed,  we  will  continue  to  import  a 
growing  volume  of  oil  for  another  decade 
before  the  trend  is  reversed.  Transporta- 
tion is  the  vital  link  In  this  chain.  No 
matter  hov  improved  our  relations  with 
the  Arab  countries  may  be,  we  caimot 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  this  oil  if  we  do 
not  control  enough  of  the  ships  to  give 
us  leverage  in  a  crisis.  I  am  not  ready  to 
concede  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  will  never  again  at- 
tempt to  subvert  our  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  whatever 
means  available. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  national  security,  I  would 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  on  the  Soviet  sea  challenge  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Rkcord  on  May  6 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  This  article  by  Vice 
Adm.  George  C.  Dyer  expresses  far  bet- 
ter thsm  I  c«m  the  fantastic  progress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  over  the  past 
15  yeso^. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  determined  to  become  a  sea 
power  equal  to  none.  Those  who  claim 
that  our  security  is  only  threatened  by 
the  Arabs  turning  off  the  fiow  of  oil  do 
not  understand  sea  power.  They  do  not 
understand  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is  a 
weapon  that  can  be  used  as  a  scalpel  in  a 
diplomatic  confrontation  that  may  be  far 
more  effective  than  the  bludgeon  which 
the  Arabs  have  attempted  to  wield  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months. 

Returning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  lay  to  rest  another  myth  that  has 
been  widely  circulated — that  is  that  by 
enacting  this  legislation  we  would  be  un- 
dermining the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  a  statute  which  was  enacted  to  ac- 
complish the  very  same  purpose  that  we 
are  addressing  today.  The  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970  indeed  addressed  the 
question  of  building  tankers,  and  tankers 
have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  that 
legislation.  We  assumed,  however — It  now 
appears  naively — that  those  who  are  In 
a  position  to  determine  what  ships  will 
carry  our  oil  woiUd  take  advantage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  The  oil  in- 
dustry is  dominated  by  a  handful  of  com- 
panies, and  they  alone  decide  what  ships 
will  carry  oil  to  the  IMited  States.  I  can- 
not build  a  tanker,  file  a  tariff,  and  hold 
myself  out  to  carry  oil  to  the  public. 

OU  is  carried  on  ships  that  are  either 
owned  by  the  person  who  owns  the  oil  or 
are  chartered  by  the  person  who  owns 
the  oil.  This  is  not  a  common  carrier 
business  where  vessel  owners  compete  in 


As  I  indicated  in  my  supplementary 
remarks  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
legislation,  those  who  dominate  the  oil 
industry  have  undertaken  to  build  only 
a  handful  of  ships  notwithstanding  the 
construction  subsidies  made  available 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
Indeed,  when  the  oil  industry's  lobbyist 
was  questioned  during  the  committee 
hearings  concerning  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation by  his  clients  he  stated  that 
he  could  only  testify  with  certainty  that 
two  ships  were  actually  under  construc- 
tion under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970  by  members  of  the  Federation  of 
American -Controlled  Shipping.  That 
statement  appears  on  page  600  of  the 
transcript.  Yet  to  listen  to  the  members 
of  that  organization,  one  would  believe 
that  they  were  eager  supporters  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  Their  per- 
formance hardly  warrants  any  reliance 
upon  their  insistence  that  we  give  the 
1970  act  a  chance  to  work. 

Their  support  for  the  1970  act  is  fur- 
ther qualified  by  their  insistence  that  it 
must  be  amended  In  a  variety  of  respects 
to  be  truly  effective.  All  of  these  proposed 
amendments,  curiously  enough,  deal  with 
operating  subsidy,  which  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Conmierce  for  Maritime  Affairs  is  un- 
justified for  very  large  crude  carriers.  As 
I  have  stated  before,  the  rmwUlingness 
of  those  who  control  our  oil  imports  to 
participate  in  the  shipbuilding  program 
authorized  in  1970  is  due  to  factors  to- 
tally unrelated  to  any  difficulties  in  the 
1970  act  or  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  operating  subsidies. 

If  the  international  picture  today  were 
identical  to  that  which  prevailed  in  1970, 
some  reasonable  argument  might  be 
made  that  we  could  afford  to  wait  and 
allow  the  1970  act  to  produce  a  fieet  at 
the  relatively  low  pace  now  experienced, 
but  the  situation  has  changed.  The  last 
6  months  have  demonstrated  clearly  that 
stronger  measures  are  required  to  insure 
a  more  rapid  buildup  of  our  petroleum 
sealift  capability.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  will  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  expansion  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Construction  subsidies  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  building  tankers  in  the 
United  States  versus  cheaper  foreign 
yards  will  be  available.  We  have  used  the 
carrot  and  the  oil  industry  has  turned 
its  collective  head  the  other  way.  It  is 
now  time  to  use  the  stick. 

TTie  most  emotional  issue  that  con- 
fronts us  today  with  regard  to  almost 
any  piece  of  legislation  is  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  noted  the  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pokt), 
where  he  has  set  forth  correspondence 
from  the  Federal  Energy  OflSce  asserting 
that  H.R.  8193  would  Increase  the  petro- 
leum costs  to  the  U.S.  consumer.  The 
same  argument  was  made,  of  course,  be- 
f  nre  the  committee  in  our  hearings.  The 
more  compelling  testimony,  however,  be- 
fore the  committee  indicated  that  there 
is  a  strong  likelihood  of  a  reduction  In 
cost  to  the  U.S.  consumer.  Perhaps  't  Is 
difficult  for  us  to  envision  that  the  use 
of  allegedly  more  expensive  U.S.  ships 


could  produce  a  reduction  in  cost.  If, 
however,  we  begin  with  the  proposition 
that  the  cheaper  foreign  ships  now  be- 
ing used  are  actually  being  priced  at  an 
exorbitantly  high  rate,  this  apparent 
conflict  Is  resolvec.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is — and  this  has  been  conceded  by 
representatives  of  the  oil  industry  testi- 
fying before  our  committee — that  a  pric- 
ing system  for  the  transportation  of  oil 
is  employed  wliich  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  actual  cost  to  the  oil  company. 

The  U.S.  subsidiary  which  imports  the 
oil  pays  the  foreign  transportation  sub- 
sidiary on  the  bsisis  of  a  scale  of  rates 
established  in  London  by  tanker  brokers, 
and  this  scale  moves  up  and  down  with 
supply  and  demand  on  the  tanker  mar- 
ket. Unfortunately,  we  have  ver\-  little 
knowledge  of  the  financial  impact  of  this 
pricing  system  on  the  consumer,  since 
no  oil  company  has  been  willing  to 
divulge  what  it  actually  costs  to  trans- 
port the  oU  versus  what  is  charged  for 
this  service.  Given  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign subsidiary  that  is  being  paid  for 
this  service  operates  in  a  tax-free  cli- 
mate, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  maximizing 
profits  the  oil  industry  would  attempt  to 
have  its  foreign  transportation  subsid- 
iary earn  as  much  as  possible  regard- 
less of  actual  costs  of  providing  the 
service. 

The  impact  of  H.R.  8193  on  this  pric- 
ing system  will  simply  be  that  for  the 
first  time  there  will  be  a  means  of  mon- 
itoring the  cost  structiu"e  in  the  oil  trans- 
portation industry.  The  bill  requires  that 
U.S. -fiag  vessels  be  utilized  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  available  at  reason- 
able cost.  In  making  these  determina- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will,  of 
necessity,  be  required  to  develop  data  re- 
garding forelgn-fiag  costs  of  transporta- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  we  have  no 
means  whatsoever  of  penetrating  this 
pricing  system.  The  estimates  of  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer  vary  from 
no  cost — Indeed,  a  net  reduction — up  to 
about  1  cent  a  gallon. 

Assuming  the  worst — that  there  is  a 
1-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  cost  to  the 
consumer — how  does  that  Increased  cost 
stack  up  in  relation  to  the  costs  that 
we  have  expsrlenced  over  the  past  6 
months — costs  which  have  produced  no 
economic  benefit  whatsoever  to  the 
American  economy?  Gasoline  has  risen 
from  30-some  cents  a  gallon  to  50  or 
60  coits  a  gallon.  F\irther  increases  of 
2  to  3  cents  a  gallon  are  announced  al- 
most daily.  It  is  difficult  to  c(»nprehend 
the  sanguine  attitude  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  which  assures  us  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  curreit  increases  are 
needed  In  order  to  give  the  oil  industry 
sufficient  profits,  while  at  the  same  time 
FEO  ass\ires  us  that  this  legislation,  with 
its  demonstrable  benefits  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  is  evil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
same  page  where  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  concludes  his  attack  on  this 
bill  in  the  May  6  CoNCRESSioirAL  Record, 
page  E2766,  there  appears  an  article 
dealing  with  oil  companies  profits — in- 
creases varying  from  76  to  718  percent. 
The  crocodile  tears  over  the  impact  of 
the  open  market  as  in  the  liner  trades. 
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this  legislation  on  the  consumer  would 
be  laughable  if  the  situation  were  not  so 
serious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  In 
the  national  interest  and  the  people's 
interest.  It  may  not  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  oil  industry,  although  I  think  In 
the  long  run  it  truly  is.  This  is  not  parti- 
san legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  view  it  in  a  partisan  light.  I  urge 
the  pasf>age  of  H.R.  8193. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
join  the  chairmEui  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  8193. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  concisely  stated  the  reasons  why 
most  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  being  in  complete  agree- 
ment with,  and  strongly  support,  her 
statement. 

The  bill,  as  you  know,  was  not  unani- 
mously reported,  and  before  I  address 
myself  to  its  merits,  permit  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  dissenting  views  contained 
in  the  committee  report.  These  dissent- 
ing views  are,  of  course,  rife  with  factual 
inaccuracies.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
these  five  members  have  stated  that, 
"the  committee  chose  to  duck  all  the 
tough  decisions,"  and  abdicated  funda- 
mental policy  determinations  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
committee  majority  avoided  all  the  tough 
issues  in  the  bill  itself.  The  facts  are 
that  my  subcommittee  held  15  days  of 
hearings,  at  which  we  heard  every  wit- 
ness who  came  forward.  In  addition.  2 
days  of  mark-up  sessions  were  held.  Of 
these  17  sessions  concerning  HJl.  8193, 
two  of  the  dissenting  members  attended 
only  six  meetings,  one  attended  only  two, 
and  two  of  the  dissenters  saw  fit  to  ap- 
pear at  only  one  of  the  17  meetings. 
Under  these  circumsttuices.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  of  them  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation;  much  less  criticize  the 
efforts  of  the  majority  of  the  members. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  real  opponents  of  this  vital  leg- 
islation are  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies. At  the  present  time,  a  nimiber  of 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  attempt- 
ing to  formulate  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy that  is  not  dominated  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Our  committee  has  concentrated 
on  the  ocean  transportation  of  our  oil 
imports.  The  result  of  our  work  is  the 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act  of 
1974,  that  is  before  you  today. 

Throughout  the  months  of  hearings 
my  subcommittee  held  on  the  bill,  these 
multinational  oil  companies  and  those 
dominated  by  them,  demonstrated  a  lack 
of  cooperation  with  my  subcommittee.  In 
all  fairness,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  major  oil  company,  the  Qulf 
Oil  Corp.,  although  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  made  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  with  my  subcommittee. 
I  wish  I  could  inform  you  of  the  real 
reasons    why    these    miiltinational    oU 


companies  so  strongly  oppose  the  bill. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  a  concern  for  the 
American  consumer.  During  the  period 
of  the  hearings  alone,  the  price  of  gaso- 
line has  gone  up  about  50  percent.  I  don't 
have  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  what  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  is  today.  At  the  same  time,  the 
profits  of  these  multinational  oil  com- 
panies have  skyrocketed. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
tire record,  I  have  concluded  that  all  the 
other  objections  raised  by  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  have  about  as  much 
weight  as  their  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can consimier. 

The  multinational  oil  companies  say 
that  they  agree  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  for- 
eign-flag tankers  for  over  95  percent  of 
our  oil  imports.  They  take  the  position 
that  they  are  in  full  agreement  with 
your  Committee's  concern,  but  rather 
than  the  proposed  legislation  they  insist 
that  a  viable  U.S.-flag  tanker  fleet 
should  be  constructed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
under  that  act.  However,  with  respect  to 
oxir  ever-increasing  imports  of  foreign 
oil,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  me  if  the  1970 
act  would  ever  be  successful  so  long  as 
the  multinational  oil  companies  control 
the  transportation  of  the  vast  preponder- 
ence  of  these  oU  imports.  The  purpose  of 
H.R.  8193  is  to  supplement  and  reinforce 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

While  paying  substantial  lip  service 
to  the  1970  act,  the  record  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  with  respect  to 
that  act  is,  in  general,  not  very  impres- 
sive. 

Three  and  one-half  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970,  only  one  multinational  oil  com- 
pany has  contracted  to  build  two  tankers 
under  its  provisions.  This  is  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.,  the  only  member  of  the  oil 
Industry  that  made  any  attempt  to  co- 
operate with  my  subcommittee. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  be  dependent  upon  both  for- 
eign oU  and  foreign  vessels  to  import  that 
oil.  The  multinational  oil  companies  as- 
sure us  that  there  Is  no  need  for  concern 
in  this  regard  because  we  have  the  so- 
called  "effective  U.S.  controlled"  fleet 
readily  available  for  emergency  require- 
ments. These  are  foreign-flag  vessels,  in- 
directly owned  by  the  multinational  oil 
companies  who  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
them  available  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

When  the  doctrine  of  "effective  U.S. 
control"  was  flrst  established  over  a  gen- 
eration ago,  virtually  all  our  petroleum 
needs  were  met  by  domestic  production. 
For  our  watertwme  oil  transportation 
needs,  we  relied  almost  exclusively  on  a 
fleet  of  U.S.-flag  tankers.  At  that  time, 
the  "effective  U.S.  control"  fleet  of  for- 
eign-flag tankers  represented  a  surplus 
transportation  capacity  to  be  called 
upon— siuplus  to  a  U.S.-flag  fleet  carry- 
inx  our  vital  requirements. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  radically 
different   situation.    Imports   have   In- 


creased dramatically.  Since  U.S.  vessels 
carry  only  a  tiny  part  of  our  oil  imports, 
an  increasing  percentage  of  our  vital 
petroleimi  requirements  are  carried  in 
foreign-flag  vessels  that  are  manned  by 
foreign  crews. 

Although  there  may  have  been  gO'jd 
reason  for  the  doctrine  of  "effective  U.6. 
control"  a  generation  ago.  It  Is  a  concept 
that  has  limited  utility  today.  Complete 
U.S.  reliance  on  this  foreign-flag  fleet 
today  presents  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  interests  of  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  which  control  it  are 
not  always  in  accord  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  This  for- 
eign-flag  fleet  generally  consists  of  ves- 
sels too  large  for  our  ports  and  is  com- 
mitted to  other  trades.  Additionally,  the 
doctrine  of  effective  U.S.  control  has 
never  been  tested  and  has  already 
created  serious  questions  of  international 
law  as  to  the  requisitioning  authority  of 
the  United  States.  Yoiu-  committee  has 
concluded  that  this  foreign-flsig  fleet 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  relied  on  by 
the  United  States  for  emergency  ocean- 
borne  transportation  requirements  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products. 

In  summary,  the  need  for  the  bUl  is 
clear.  Over  95  percent  of  our  oil  imports 
are  now  carried  in  foreign -flag  tankers, 
owned  by  foreign  corporations  and 
manned  by  men  from  all  over  the  world. 
Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  have 
demonstrated  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
multinational  oil  companies  to  put  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  first. 
Additionally,  the  use  of  foreign-flag 
tankers  by  these  companies  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
United  States  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  with  respect  to  the 
ocean  transportation  of  our  vital  oil  im- 
ports. This  is  what  HJl.  8193  Is  all  about. 
It  would  insure  that  at  least  a  mintmA.i 
percentage  of  our  Increasing  dependence 
on  oil  imports  would  be  carried  in  U.8.- 
fiag  vessels  that  are  crewed  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  8193.  the  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Yoxmc) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
flrst  let  me  commend  my  subconunittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clahk),  and  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Suluvan)  for  their  fine 
work,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  the  flne  work  which  has  been 
done  on  this  bill. 

There  have  been  charges  made  that 
this  bUl  will  cause  some  international 
retaliation  against  the  United  States,  but 
there  Is  no  basis  for  that  claim.  Many 
of  the  world's  trading  and  maritime  na- 
tions have  enacted  similar  legislation  and 
similar  provisions.  No  one  has  ever  re- 
taliated against  these  nations  and  no  one 
has  stopped  trading  with  these  nations 
who  have  acted  to  strengthen  their 
security  and  economy. 
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Significantly,  no  one  has  protested 
vigorously  against  the  enactment  of 
cargo  preference  measures  by  other 
countries.  The  multinational  oU  com- 
panies, who  have  been  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  the  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act,  were  silent  when  Venezuela, 
a  leading  supplier  of  America's  oil  Im- 
ports, enacted  Its  law  which  leads  to  an 
eventual  50-percent  carriage  require- 
ment for  Its  ships.  Nor  have  they  pro- 
tested such  action  by  Prance,  which 
guarantees  the  French  fleet  the  equiva- 
lent of  two-thirds  of  her  oil  Imports;  nor 
have  they  protested  such  action  by  Japan, 
which  has  a  policy  of  carrying  at  least 
50  percent  of  her  Imports  on  her  ships: 
nor  have  they  protested  the  Arab  Marl- 
time  Petroleum  Transport  Co.  This  com- 
pany, which  Is  already  building  and 
buying  tankers,  has  been  formed  by  seven 
Arab  oil  exporting  nations.  These  coun- 
tries are  planning  to  carry  40  percent  or 
more  of  their  oil  exports  on  their  tank- 
ers. Nor  has  there  been  a  protest  against 
Spain,  Chile,  Peru.  Ecuador,  England, 
or  any  other  nation  that  carries  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  oil  trade  on  its  own 
vessels. 

What  the  multinational  oil  companies 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  their  foreign-flag  ships  that  portion 
of  our  oil  trade  that  would  be  carried 
by  U.S.-flag  ships. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  remind  them 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  where 
the  American  fiagshlps  have  been  in- 
volved in  collisions  that  have  spoiled  our 
waters  and  our  shores.  I  can  cite  nxmier- 
ous  instances  this  i>ast  year  where  those 
ships  involved  in  collisions  were  foreign 
fiagshlps. 

I  urge  Members  to  consider  the  fact 
we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  that  would 
provide  us  wth  a  source  of  transporta- 
tion to  become  independent  of  those 
countries  that  oould  use  the  blockade, 
such  as  they  did  in  the  past,  in  their 
export,  of  oil. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lu^e  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  DU  Pont)  . 

Mr.  BIT  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  on  three  basic  grounds: 

First,  we  can  agree  that  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  an  asset  to  our  Na- 
tion. But  the  question  In  regard  to  this 
bill  is  not  one  of  strengthening  our 
merchant  marine.  If  It  were  we  could 
simply  expend  our  existing  subsidy  pro- 
grams, the  Merchant  Marine  Acts  of 
1936  and  1970,  which  provide  construc- 
tion and  operating  subsidies  to  make 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  competitive 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  Tills  bill,  rather 
than  reinforcing  these  programs,  pro- 
poses to  further  aid  tine  American  mer- 
chant marine  by  banning  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  oil  shipping  Industry. 
Such  a  strategy  runs  counter  to  our 
entire  history  of  support  of  free  trade 
and  international  competition. 

Second,  the  biU  will  be  expensive  for 
the  American  consumer.  Tbe  cost  of  his 
gasoline  will  rise  a  penny  a  gallon  due 
to  higher  U.S.  shU>plng  costs.  Indirect 


costs,  due  to  infiation  induced  In  the  ship 
construction  Industry  and  the  captive 
market  that  the  bill  will  create  for  Amer- 
ican-flag tankers,  will  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars.  Banning  competition  in  any 
Industry  invariably  results  In  price  in- 
creases. Shipping  Is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  bill  will  also  have  sai  exagger- 
ated regional  Impact.  The  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  HawaU 
are  particiilarly  vulnerable,  since  nearly 
all  of  their  fuel  is  Imported,  and  their 
fuel  costs  will  rise  disproportionately  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  addition,  the 
bill  will  encourage  oil  shortages  due  to 
the  restriction  of  tanker  availability  at  a 
time  when  oil  is  critically  short  for  every- 
one. 

Third,  the  legislation  violates  at  least 
30  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  and  plainly  in- 
vites retaliatory  action  by  oil  exporting 
nations  and  other  shipping  powers.  For 
the  flrst  time  in  our  history,  we  are  ap- 
plying flag  preferences  to  privately 
owned  cargoes,  which  not  only  violates 
our  long-standing  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  also 
endangers  the  very  merchant  marine  we 
are  trjdng  to  protect  by  suggesting  to  for- 
eign governments  that  they  may  do 
likewise. 

I  would  also  note  that  every  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
that  was  asked  to  conunent  on  the  bill 
strongly  opposed  it :  Commerce,  Defense, 
Treasury,  Interior,  and  State.  It  was  also 
opposed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  on 
the  groimds  that  it  would  restrict  im- 
porters' flexibility  and  mean  some  crude 
and  products  would  not  be  brought  into 
the  country. 

On  its  face  the  bUl  is  simple:  20  to  30 
percent  of  all  the  petroleum  products 
flowing  into  the  United  States  must  be 
shipped  In  American-flag  vessels.  But, 
how  virlll  this  rule  be  applied?  Will  all 
importing  companies  be  treated  Identi- 
cally, or  will  large  oil  companies  be 
treated  dIflerenUy  from  small  ones? 
What  do  we  do  about  regions  of 
the  country  which  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  oil  as  compared  to  those 
which  are  not:  are  their  suppliers  to  be 
treated  differently?  Do  oil  companies 
that  have  enough  capacity  to  carry  30 
percent  of  their  cargoes  on  their  own 
ships  receive  different  treatment  than 
those  who  do  not?  These  are  all  questions 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
bUthely  leaves  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
should  have  considered  them.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  oil  business,  the  Im- 
pact of  this  bill  is  going  to  be  differmt 
among  different  classes  of  Importers.  The 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Ahdcb- 
son).  a  member  of  our  committee,  has 
pointed  out  that  small  refineries  may 
have  to  bear  an  unequal  burden  In  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  bill.  He  tes- 
tified that  this  bill  win  put  17  independ- 
ent refiners  In  his  district  out  of  btud- 
ness.  I  suspect  this  may  apply  to  many 
other  petroleum  Importers,  too. 

Further,  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  power  to  set  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  in  the  worldwide  shipping 


market.  Since  the  bill  applies  not  only  to 
oil  shipments  from  foreign  ports  directly 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  oil 
shipped  between  two  foreign  points  if  its 
ultimate  destination  is  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  being  given 
the  power  to  set  rates  for  the  Interna- 
tional transjxjrt  of  oil.  How  can  we  police, 
or  the  Secretary  set  rates  for,  shipments 
of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Rotter- 
dam's refineries?  What  dislocations  may 
this  produce  in  international  commerce? 
What  dislocations  will  result  if  the  Secre- 
tary sets  rates  that  are  higher  than  the 
world  rates  or  lower?  The  committee 
did  not  consider  these  questions,  nor  did 
it  in  any  way  instruct  the  Secretary  how 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities.  The 
committee  simply  established  a  rate- 
making  and  brokering  power  within  the 
Commerce  Department — a  sort  of  inter- 
national ICC — without  having  any  idea 
how  it  would  be  used,  and  without  in- 
structing the  Secretary  how  to  use  it. 

Our  committee  labored  for  months 
over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  cargo 
preference,  its  costs,  and  probable  im- 
pact on  the  maritime  industry.  Yet  at 
the  hesj-t  of  this  bill  Is  a  new  regulatory 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  committee  simply  assiuned  that  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  set  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  would  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems. I  cannot  see  how  such  complex 
regulatory  powers  can  be  dispersed  so 
summarily. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  in- 
tended to  do  so,  but  in  an  enthusiastic 
though  ill-ccaicelved  effort  to  help  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  it  has  by 
legislative  accident  fathered  a  bastard 
International  Commerce  Commission. 

If  ever  there  were  a  bill  requiring  fm-- 
ther  work  by  its  drafting  committee,  this 
is  it.  Without  further  consideration,  this 
bill  will  have  created  a  whole  new  regu- 
latory commission  In  a  single  phrase. 
Brevity  in  drafting  has  its  merits,  but 
not  when  it  is  iised  to  abdicate  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch. 

In  siunmary,  there  are  two  procedural 
defects  in  the  committee  bill.  First,  it 
gives  total  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Implement  the  bill's  pur- 
pose without  any  guidance,  whatsoever. 
Second,  major  issues  of  ix)licy  were  not 
only  avoided  in  the  legislation,  they  were 
not  even  considered  in  committee.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  been  accused  of 
passing  the  buck,  for  too  many  years. 
H.R.  8193  continues  that  imfortimate 
trend  by  passing  international  regulatory 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
without  a  word  of  guidance  or  instruc- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  the  committee 
that  not  only  Is  this  legislation  poorly 
drafted,  but  It  Is  unnecessary.  All  of  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  can  l>e  achieved 
through  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970's  construction  subsidy  program 
which  has  been  very  successful  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  as  I  come  to  the 
rostrum  today  a  llttie  bit  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  I  sat  here  in  December  and 
heard  the  oil  rollback  price  provision 
debated  in  the  Hous«  of  Representatives. 
I  voted  for  the  rollback.  I  am  sure  most 
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of  my  colleagues  did.  too,  because  it  did 
pass.  I  am  sure  they  sent  press  releases 
back  home  saying  how  they  were  going 
to  save  the  Americaji  consimier  a  penny  a 
gallon  on  the  cost  of  oil,  and  that  is  just 
about  what  that  bill  would  have  done. 

Yet  here  today  I  heard  the  ranldng 
minority  member,  and  yesterday  the 
chairman  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
state.  "What  is  a  penny  a  gallon  to  con- 
simiers.  compared  to  the  enormous  prof- 
its the  oil  com(>anies  are  m airing?" 

I  would  say  that  the  dllTerence  is  that 
the  profits  are  going  to  oil  companies  and 
the  penny  a  gallon  is  coming  out  of  the 
consimier's  pocket. 

Maybe  this  bill  will,  indeed,  result  to 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  whole 
an  economic  benefit  due  to  taxes  paid 
and  so  forth,  as  the  majority  contends: 
but  make  no  mistake  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
money. 

Now.  we  are  undertaking  a  first  today. 
When  Congress  undertakes  a  first  it 
sometimes  makes  a  serious  mistake  and 
that  is  what  we  are  about  to  do.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  are  about  to  apply 
a  flag  preference  to  private  cargo.  At  no 
other  time  have  we  ever  done  this.  At  no 
other  time  have  we  ever  violated  the 
principle  of  free  trade  for  private  car- 
goes to  international  customers.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

The  bill  violates  on  its  face  some  33 
treaties  Uiat  guarantee  to  other  nations 
that  we  will  treat  their  ships  as  we  treat 
our  ships.  This  legislation  plainly  does 
not  do  that.  Not  only  does  it  undermine 
treaties,  not  only  does  it  undermine  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  it 
also  endangers  the  very  merchant  ma- 
rine that  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

What  happens  when  another  nation 
enacts  a  cargo  preference  law  that  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  business  for  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine? 

I  would  predict  that  after  all  the  Arab 
countries  and  after  all  the  other  coun- 
tries have  their  cargo  preference  laws, 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  induce  we  will 
have  a  net  loss  in  cargo  and  we  would  be 
far  better  off  without  this  legislation. 

Now,  Uie  gentleman  from  New  York 
referred  to  the  letter  in  the  Recokd  at 
page  E2765  on  May  6.  a  letter  from 
Deputy  Secretary  Rush  of  the  State 
Department.  The  State  Department 
points  out  all  the  factors  that  I  have  been 
pointing  out.  It  points  out  that  this  would 
be  injurious  to  our  international  trade. 
It  points  out  that  our  trestles  will  be 
violated  and  it  points  out  that  we  are 
simply  asking  for  trouble  from  other 
nations. 

Now.  the  majority  states  In  Its  report 
that  many  nations  have  flag  preference 
laws.  They  state  that  Bolivia  has  a  30- 
percent  flagship  preference  requirement. 
Bolivia  is  a  landlocked  country.  I  do  not 
know  where  their  ships  are  coming  from 
or  how  they  are  getting  over  the  moim- 
tains;  but  it  does  not  surprise  me  that 
they  have  a  law  like  that. 

They  say  Spain  has  such  a  law.  and 
that  Is  true.  They  say  France  has  such  a 
law,  and  that  is  true:  but  in  the  commit- 
tee report  listing  the  eight  major  marl- 
time  nations  in  the  world,  not  a  single 


one  of  those  maritime  nations  has  a  flag 
preference  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  our  country  if  we 
passed  this  today. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  close  with  a 
question  for  the  majority.  This  bill,  as  we 
all  recognize,   not  only   applies   to   our 
trade,  to  Imports  from  other  countries  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  also  applies  to 
shipment  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another  foreign  country  that  are  liltl- 
mately  destined  for  the  United  States. 
I  would  say  to  the  majority,  how  on  earth 
do  we  police  that?  How  many  bureau- 
crats do  we  situate  in  Rotterdam  and  in 
Hong  Kong  and  in  Japan,  in  the  Barba- 
dos and  in  the  other  nations  where  oil  Is 
being  refined?  How  many  people  do  we 
put  there?  How  many  Navy  ships  do  we 
assign  to  see  if  oil  that  comes  from  the 
Persian  Oulf  to  Rotterdam  refineries  is 
ultimately  destined  to  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  is 
an  impossible  task,  and  I  further  sug- 
gest that  it  is  an  affront  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  suggest  that  a 
shipment  of  oil  going  from  Saudi  Arabia 
to  Rotterdam  is  somehow  subject  to  an 
American  flag  preference  law. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  think  I  look  at  this  perhaps 
with  a  somewhat  different  perspective 
than  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  thiink  we  are  making  a  very  serious 
international  mistake. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  certainly  the  committee's 
efforts  to  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  seamen,  curb  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  currency,  and  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  ships  for  the 
transport  of  imported  oil  are  commenda- 
ble and  I  endorse  such  objectives — but 
not  at  the  risk  of  putting  the  small,  in- 
dependent refiners  out  of  business. 

And  since  H.R.  8193,  as  reported, 
would  not  assure  the  degree  of  freedom 
needed  by  the  small  refiners  to  compete 
with  the  major  oil  companies,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  exempt  those  refineries 
which  have  a  total  refinery  capacity  of 
30,000  barrels  per  day  or  less.  This  would 
represent  an  exemption  for  only  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  oil  imported  Into  our  coimtry. 
Historically,  as  you  know,  the  i^^n 
refiners  are  dependent  on  two  sources 
for  their  product:  Imported  oil  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  major  oil  com- 
panies or  a  foreign  government,  and  the 
excess,  higher-priced,  "new"  oU  owned 
by  the  major  companies. 

co«T  or  Doiocsnc  on. 

Because  the  price  of  "new"  domestic 
on  Is  uncontrolled,  the  majors  can  sell 
It  to  the  Independents  for  $2  to  $3  a 
barrel  higher  than  the  "old"  oil  which 
they  keep  for  themselves.  As  a  resxilt,  the 
major  oil  companies  have  the  power  to 
price  the  small  refiners  out  of  business, 
unless  the  Independents  can  Import  oil 
at  competitive  prices. 

DKPmMUKKCS  ON  IVrOSTB)  Oil. 

Thus,  the  smaU.  independent  refiners, 
which  represent  only  6  percent  of  our 


total  refining  capacity,  are  forced  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  Imported  oU  than  the 
major  companies.  For  example,  the 
majors  Import  about  10  percent  of  their 
product,  while  the  small  independents 
in  1973,  Imported  about  41  percent  of 
their  product. 

HiaHKK    SHIFFTNO   COSTS 

In  addition,  the  major  oil  companies 
own  foreign  subsidiaries  who,  in  turn, 
own  the  forelgn-fiag  tankers,  and  thus 
enjoy  tremendous  flexibility  In  the  as- 
signment of  costs  and  prices  to  various 
operations.  Because  the  price  of  shipping 
is  nothing  more  than  an  internal  entry 
on  the  company  books,  the  majors  are 
free  to  Juggle  shipping  costs  to  maxi- 
mize profits.  In  fact,  seven  major  oil  com- 
panies— Gulf,  Exxon,  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Texas,  Mobil,  Shell,  and  BP— . 
own  well  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
world's  tanker  fleet,  and  control  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  world  tanker  fleet 
by  means  of  long-term  charters.  There- 
fore, they  can  import  their  own  foreign 
production  at  cost,  while  Independent  re- 
flner-importers  must  pay  the  higher 
market  price. 

The  small  refiners,  however,  do  not 
own  shipping  lines,  and  must  depend  on 
short-term,  higher  priced  contracts  for 
the  shipment  of  oil.  again,  increasing 
their  costs,  and  effectively  limiting  their 
ability  to  compete  with  the  major  oil 
companies. 

STTMMART 

Thus,  the  small  refiners  are  already 
in  trouble  on  all  fronts — 

Paying  higher  prices  for  imported  oil 
than  the  majors; 

Paying  higher  shipping  costs  than  the 
majors;  and 

Paying  higher  prices  for  domestic  oil 
than  the  majors. 

WhUe  increasing  the  shipping  costs  for 
the  major  oil  companies  would  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  their  operatlctn.  Increased 
shipping  costs  for  the  small  independ- 
ents— who  rely  heavUy  on  imported  <rtl— 
would  further  Jeopardize  their  already 
precarious  economic  status,  thus  threat- 
ening to  eliminate  one  of  the  only  true 
vestiges  of  competition  remaining  in  the 
oil  industry. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  competition,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  small  busi- 
nessman, let  us  exempt  the  small  re- 
finer so  that  they  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide at  least  a  degree  of  competition  in 
the  oU  industry. 

Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  PtrrcRAU)) . 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  several  points  that 
have  been  brought  up  fc^  the  opposition 
tothlsbllL 

First,  this  bill  does  not  set  up  an  inter- 
national ICX;  that  would  attempt  to  im- 
pose regulations  on  foreign  operations.  It 
does  fhre  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  au- 
thority to  require  that  the  necessaiy 
amounts  of  importa  be  carried  on  Amer- 
ican ships.  But  the  regulations  wliich 
would  enforce  the  20-peroent  require- 
ment are  dlvacted  against  the  importers 
located  within  the  territorial  confines  of 
this  oouxrtry.  It  is  these  importers  only 
who  must  meet  the  regulations. 
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In  no  way  does  this  bill  Infringe  on  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations. 

By  putting  a  small  degree  of  regxilatory 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
It  does  infringe  on  the  independence  and 
the  quasi-soverelgnty  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  right.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  U.S.  oil 
policy  at  the  discretion  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
charge  that  the  bill  will  result  in  a  1- 
cent-per-gaUon  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
gasoline. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  point 
pretty  straight  in  om-  minds.  Everybody 
has  been  talking  about  the  Increased  cost 
of  1  additional  coit.  Tbla  is  just  not  true. 
First  of  all,  this  bill  affects  20  percent 
of  the  25  percent  that  we  have.  We  Im- 
port about  25  percent  of  our  oil  into  this 
country,  and  this  bill  affects  20  percent 
of  that  amount. 

Now.  if  the  opponent  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  dt:  Pont) 
would  figure  that  out.  he  would  find  that 
It  does  not  work  out  to  1  cent;  it  works 
out  to  one-sixteenth,  by  the  gentleman's 
figures.  And  if  we  take  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration figures,  which  I  would 
rather  take,  the  Administration  says 
that  it  would  cost  one-half  cent  on  that 
shipped,  that  is  one  thirty-second  of  a 
cent  on  all  oil.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  1 
penny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the 
price  that  they  charge  has  been  what  the 
market  will  bear,  not  what  the  cost  is.  In 
a  captive  market  where  the  oil  c(Hnpanies 
carry  their  own  oil  in  their  own  foreign 
flag  ships,  this  price  has  been  high. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
charged  that  the  bill  is  unworkable  be- 
cause the  ships  cannot  be  built  in  the  re- 
quired time.  But  the  bill  Is  not  manda- 
tory. If  the  ships  are  not  available,  the 
quota  will  be  waived.  The  bill  provides 
the  necessary  Incentive  to  build  to  meet 
the  quota,  and  that  is  what  is  Important. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  this  does  not  affect 
maritime  commerce.  However,  Is  it  not 
true  that  imder  this  bill  the  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  set  the  tanker  rate  for 
the  shipment  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Oulf  to  Rotterdam,  if  the  oil  is  to  be  re- 
fined in  Rotterdam  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
Is  an  American  importer,  who  Is  living 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
and  that  oU  Is  designated  for  America,  I 
believe  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
some  control.  In  that  case,  the  genUe- 
man is  correct,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  Shell  Oil.  for  example,  flying 
under  the  Dutch  flag,  with  a  shipment 


of  oil  being  transported  fnHu  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  Rotterdam  refineries. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  are  going 
to  require  that  30  percent  of  the  oil  on 
that  route. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  We  start  with  20 
percent. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  All  right.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  20  percent  of  that  oil 
must  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  what  this  bill  says.  It  does  not 
say  that  20  percent  must  be  carried  on 
that  imported  to  the  United  States  by 
Shell.  It  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  see  that  20  percent  of  the 
oil  coming  in  from  overseas  will  be 
carried  on  American  shijifi,  and  that 
mear^s  he  has  the  flexibility — admit- 
tedly, I  hope — to  work  this  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  this 
flexibility. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  C?hairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  HJl. 
8193.  At  a  time  when  this  Congress  Is 
desperately  groping  for  ways  to  put  the 
brakes  on  rising  energy  prices,  this  bill 
would  only  further  accelerate  the  upward 
spiral.  During  a  period  when  the  credi- 
bility of  Government  is  at  an  alltime 
low,  when  far  too  many  citizens  have 
cynically  resigned  themselves  to  the  be- 
lief that  Government  is  dominated  by  the 
special  interests  and  rvm  by  the  few  to 
the  detriment  of  the  many,  this  bill  would 
dramatically  signal  that  special  privilege 
seekers  are  still  at  the  helm.  And  while 
we  struggle  to  find  means  of  coping  with 
a  floundering  economy  which  seems  im- 
willlng  to  yield  to  any  curative  prescrip- 
tion, this  bill  would  impose  still  another 
interference  with  the  market  mechanism 
of  the  very  kind  that  has  gotten  us  to 
the  present  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  moments  I 
have  this  afternoon  I  cannot  hope  to 
address  myself  to  all  of  the  tenuous  Jus- 
tifications that  have  been  so  laboriously 
contrived  to  support  this  mischievous 
proposal.  My  able  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  DU  Pont)  and  others  have 
spoken  on  the  question  of  national  secu- 
rity, the  alleged  environmental  benefits, 
the  balance  of  payments  savings  and  the 
other  punatlve  advantages  of  this  bill.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  their  state- 
ments and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
weigh  them  carefully. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing 
myself  to  the  consimier  cost  Impact  of 
this  cargo  preference  legislation,  because 
I  frankly  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  se- 
riously mislead  this  House  about  the  con- 
sequences. 

In  its  report  to  the  House,  the  conunit- 
tee  stated  and  I  quote : 

Your  committee  concluded  tbkt  the  use 
of  UjS.  flag  tankers — could  well  result  in 
decreased  costs  for  the  American  consumer — 
In  tbe  event  th.at  tbere  was  a  coet  Increase, 
even  the  highest  estimates  of  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  indicate  that  the  increase 
will  not  exceed  one  cent  a  gallon  on  Imported 


oil — if    any    cost    Increase   should,    In    fact, 
result — It  would  be  demlnlmls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  nonsense  on  its 
face.  If  American  consumers  are  going  to 
benefit,  that  is,  absorb  less  transporta- 
tion cost  in  the  price  of  fuels  they  pur- 
chase, why  do  we  need  this  legislation  in 
the  first  place?  I  fully  realize  that  the 
market  does  not  seem  to  be  working  very 
well  in  many  instances  at  present;  I 
also  know,  however,  that  the  interna- 
tional tanker  market  is  one  place  where 
competition  not  only  thrives  but  is  ex- 
uberant. If  a  U.S.-flag  tanker  could  save 
consumers  money  they  would  be  carrying 
the  traffic  at  this  very  moment.  There 
would  be  absolutely  no  need  for  this 
Merchant  Marine  Security  and  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cold,  hard  fact  is 
that  our  shipbuilding  and  merchant  ma- 
rine industries  are  the  most  cosUy  and 
inefficient  in  the  world.  That  is  why  we 
have  $500  million  per  year  subsidy  pro- 
gram: that  is  why  a  ship  for  foreign 
registry  has  not  been  built  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards in  ages ;  that  is  why  only  5  percent 
of  our  ocean  borne  imports  are  currently 
carried  on  U.S.-flag  taiikers;  that  is  why 
U.S.  shipowners  are  given  generous  tax 
breaks  to  reinvest  in  U.S. -built  vessels: 
that  is  why  our  coastal  trade  must  be 
protected  with  a  ban  on  foreign  flag 
carriage:  that  Is  why  v.'e  have  imposed 
cargo  preference  requirements  on  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored exports. 

Now  in  light  of  this  record,  something 
that  all  of  us  are  fullj'  familiar  with,  how 
can  the  committee  contend  that  the  costs 
would  be  demlnlmls?  Or  worse  still,  how 
can  the  committee  suggest  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  "decreased  costs  for  the 
American  consumer"? 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  committee  has 
chosen  to  heed  some  very  poor  advice  on 
this  question  of  costs.  When  I  noted  the 
clear  suggestion  in  the  committee  report 
that  this  measure  may  actually  save  con- 
sumers* money,  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
searched  diligently  to  find  the  basis  for 
this  logic-defying  conclusion.  The  answer 
is  apparently  on  pages  24  throiigh  28  in 
which  the  report  details  at  great  length, 
and  with  apparent  approval,  the  study 
submitted  by  Mr.  Stanley  Ruttenberg. 

I  do  not  care  whether  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
was  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  that  he  has  his  own  consulting 
firm,  or  that  it  is  a  major  source  of 
economic  advice  to  Mr.  Meany  and  the 
other  AFL-CIO  chieftains.  The  fact  is 
his  study  would  get  a  falling  mark  in  any 
sophomore  economics  class. 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  alleges  that  by  the 
elimination  of  foreign  shipping  sub- 
sidiaries and  the  potential  they  hold  for 
shifting  profits  and  then  sheltering  them 
from  U.S.  income  taxes  by  means  of  ex- 
cess foreign  tax  credits,  consumers  would 
realize  a  benefit  of  53  cents  per  barrel. 

Apparently,  the  gentlemsm  has  never 
heard  of  section  W2  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  requires  strict 
arms-length  transactions  in  cases  of 
intracorporate  transfer  pricing,  and  al- 
lows the  IRS  to  reaDocate  profits  If  these 
rules  are  not  observed.  If  section  482  is 
being  enforced.  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  53  cents 
per  barrel  savings  is  totally  illusory:  If  it 
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Is  not,  he  presents  not  one  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  this. 

Moreover,  even  If  Mr.  Ruttenberg's 
assumption  that  the  major  oil  companies 
shield  profits  from  domestic  refining  and 
marketing  operations  by  shifting  them 
upstream  to  foreign  shipping  subsidiaries 
is  granted,  his  alleged  consumer  benefits 
are  still  phantom  savings.  If  integrated, 
international  petroleimi  companies  can 
arbitrarily  shift  profits  upstream  to  for- 
eign shipping  subsidiaries  to  shelter  them 
from  U.S.  taxation,  then  they  can  Just 
as  easily  shift  them  back  one  step  further 
to  foreign  production  subsidiaries.  That  is 
where  the  excess  credit  originates  in  the 
first  place. 

So  much  for  the  penny  a  gallon  con- 
sumer saving  that  Mr.  Ruttenberg  would 
squeeze  out  of  petroleum  company  prof- 
its by  forcing  them  to  operate  through 
domestic  rather  than  foreign  shipping 
subsidiaries. 

The  Ruttenberg  analysis  also  suggests 
a  consumer  benefit  of  from  6  cents  to 
29  cents  a  barrel  due  to  the  fact  that  oil 
companies  operating  U.S.-flag  ships 
could  not  shelter  shipping  profits  behind 
excess  foreign  tax  credits.  Well,  In  the 
first  place  that  money  would  go  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  pay  for  defense,  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth.  The  consumer  is  not 
going  to  realize  a  penny  of  that  alleged 
savings  at  the  gas  pump. 

Moreover,  according  to  Mr.  Rutten- 
berg's own  assimiptlons,  the  Treasury 
will  not  gain  much  revenue  either — cer- 
tainly not  20  cents  per  barrel.  That  Is 
simply  because  if  the  IRS  is  so  lax  as  to 
allow  oil  companies  to  shift  and  then 
shelter  domestic  refining  and  marketing 
profits  behind  excess  foreign  tax  credits, 
could  they  not  do  likewise  in  the  case  of 
the  new  domestic  shipping  profits  that 
would  result  from  a  switch  to  U.S.-fiag 
carriage?  What  is  good  for  the  goose  is 
good  for  the  gander,  it  has  been  said. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ruttenberg  advised  the 
committee  that  the  22,500  new  shipyard 
and  maritime  jobs  this  bill  would  create 
each  year  will  result  In  a  consimier  bene- 
fit of  14  cents  per  barrel.  Again,  how 
giving  a  job  to  a  shipyard  worker,  which 
I  am  ail  for.  would  benefit  the  average 
consumer  when  he  pays  his  heating  bill 
is  more  than  a  little  perplexing  to  me. 

Purthermore,  the  plain  fact  is  that  this 
bill  Is  not  going  to  create  new  jobs  de 
novo;  it  will  merely  shift  skilled  con- 
struction workers  from  one  type  of  ac- 
tivity to  another.  We  may  have  more 
tanker  construction,  but  we  will  also  have 
fewer  skilled  workers  available,  at  least 
for  the  next  4  or  5  years,  for  construc- 
tion of  offshore  drilling  and  production 
platforms,  nontanker  vessels,  LNO  ships 
and  other  construction  activitiee  which 
draw  on  the  same  skilled  labor  pool. 

So  long  as  the  operating  engineers  and 
the  other  unions  nuLintain  a  strangle- 
hold aa  mtrance  into  the  skilled  trmdes, 
the  effect  of  the  artificial  demand  for 
tanker  construction  which  would  be 
created  by  this  bill  will  be  the  biddlng-up 
of  already  stratospheric  construction 
wages  still  farther;  and  that  means 
higher  taxiglble  costs  to  the  consumer 
at  the  gasoline  pump,  rather  than  theo- 


retical benefits  from  Increased  shipyard 
employment. 

At  bottom,  you  cannot  Induce  a  net 
increase  in  UJS.  jobs  and  Income  by  sub- 
sidizing an  InefBcient  Industry.  Any  econ- 
omist worth  his  salt  will  attest  to  that; 
it  is  unfortimate  that  someone  did  not 
so  inform  Mr.  Ruttenberg  before  he  per- 
petrated his  scholarly  hoax  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  clesu-  that  there  will 
be  no  consimier  savings  from  this  bill. 
The  only,  and  the  Inevitable,  result  of 
this  bill  will  be  increased  transportation 
costs  and  higher  petroleum  prices.  And 
those  Increases  will  not  be  demlnimls 
either.  They  will  be  In  the  range  of  at 
least  1  to  2  cents  per  gallon. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  right  side  of  the  aisle  that  not  too 
long  ago  we  engaged  in  a  titantic  struggle 
over  what  was  called  the  "price  rollback" 
provision  of  the  special  energy  bill.  Con- 
sidering all  the  heated  rhetoric  In  behalf 
of  the  consiuner  generated  by  that  meas- 
ure, there  can  be  little  question  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  thought  the 
stakes  were  high  indeed.  Yet  as  my  col- 
leagues will  further  recall,  no  one,  in- 
cluding Senator  Jackson  himself,  ever 
proposed  that  the  rollback  would  reduce 
gasoline  prices  by  more  than  1  to  2  cents 
per  gallon.  No,  Senator  Jackson  and  his 
allies  merely  insisted  that  each  cent  per 
galloD  Increase  in  the  cost  of  gas  will 
cost  American  consumers  $1  billion  per 
year.  What  really  confuses  me,  gentle- 
men. Is  how  what  just  1  month  ago  was 
an  urgent  billion  dollar  consumer  interest 
can  now  be  dismissed  eis  demlnimls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  two  con- 
cluding points.  The  first  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  superports  con- 
structed imtll  at  least  1978  or  1979,  and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  all  that 
we   need — six   to  eight — until  at  least 
1985.  That  simply  means  that  the  cargo 
quota  mandated  by  this  bill  is  not  going 
to  be  carried  by  efHcient  VLCC's  In  the 
250,000  and  up  deadweight  tons  class  for 
the  next  5  to  7  years.  Instead,  it  is  going 
to  be  carried  in  30,000  to  60,000  dead- 
weight ton  class  ships — the  only  ones 
which  can  use  our  current  port  facilities. 
In  light  of  that,  do  my  colleagues  real- 
ize what  the  cost  differential— for  oper- 
ation and  amortization — between  a  for- 
elgn-fiag  and  U.8.-fiag  tanker  In  say  the 
30,000  deadweight  ton  class  actual^  is? 
Well  it  Is  85  percent,  and  I  challenge  this 
committee  to  provide  figures  which  show 
otherwise.  Unless  you  heavily  subsidize 
both    the    construction    and    operating 
costs  on  every  one  of  those  vessels,  the 
consumer  cost  of  mandatory  U.S. -flag 
carriage  is  going  to  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions,  tf  not  billions  of  dollars  each  year; 
and  If  you  do  subsidize  them,  taxpayers 
are  going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  same 
tab.  That  Is  the  long  and  short  of  It, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
forget  when  the  vote  recurs  on  this  bill 
that  a  "yea"  vote  is  a  vote  for  signifi- 
cantly higher  gasoline  and  heating  oil 
prices  for  the  next  10  years. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that 
the  consumers  are  not  going  to  be  forced 
to  pay  merely  the  current  cost  differen- 


tial between  VB.-  and  foreign-flag  car- 
riage alone. 

Ttie  cost  will  be  much  greater  than 
that,  let  me  assure  you.  The  reason  is  a 
matter  of  elementary  economics:  Oive 
an  Industry  a  protected,  giiaranteed 
market  and  you  will  get  InefDciencies 
and  higher  costs;  artificially  create  an 
enormous  expansion  of  demand  for  U.S. 
tanker  construction  that  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  U.S.  shipyards  and  ycj  will  get 
Inflated  construction  costs;  reserve  30 
percent  of  the  market  for  a  fleet  that 
cannot  handle  that  volume  and  you  will 
get  a  sellers  market  in  transportation 
services  and  premium  tanker  rates  to  be 
borne  eventually  by  consumers. 

Moreover,  If  other  countries  emulate 
the  United  States  and  establish  their  own 
cargo  quotas,  a  very  real  possibility,  the 
inefSciencies  and  Increased  costs  that  In- 
evitably accompany  captive  markets  will 
be  spread  worldwide.  In  the  procees,  the 
currently  highly  flexible  and  efBclent 
world  tanker  Industry  will  become  com- 
partmentalized, rigid  and  slgnlflcantly 
more  costly  on  a  per  barrel  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  add  all  of  this 
up— the  huge  direct  cost  differential,  the 
induced  market  inefficiencies  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  the  artificial  Imbalances 
in  supply  and  demand,  you  are  going  to 
get  at  least  a  $1  per  barrel  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  landing  Middle  Eastern  oil  at 
U.S.  ports — maybe  even  $1.50.  And  if  im- 
ported oil  rises  by  that  magnitude,  then 
domestic  oil  Is  going  to  rise  by  the  same 
amount  because  the  price  of  imported  oil 
is  going  to  determine  the  price  of  oil  in 
U.S.  markets  from  now  until  we  pass  out 
of  the  petroleum  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  1980  this  Nation  will 
be  consuming  at  least  24  million  barrels 
per  day  of  combined  Imported  and  do- 
mestic oil.  If,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  create  an  imnecessary  $1  per 
barrel  Increase  in  the  price  of  all  petro- 
leum consumed  In  the  United  States,  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  enormous.  I  will  not 
even  mention  the  figure  because  it  is  so 
staggering.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  those  24 
million  barrels  a  day  projected  for  1980 
equal  8.7  billion  barrels  per  year  of  U.S. 
oil  consumption.  I  will  leave  It  to  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  multiplication.  And  I 
will  also  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  my 
colleagues  will  lead  to  a  rejection  of  this 
mischievous  piece  of  legislation  when  the 
final  rollcall  is  taken. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
'Mr.  Ktros). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  strong  support  of  HH.  8193. 

The  primary  benefit  of  the  legislation 
will  be  to  halt  our  dangerously  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign-flag  vessels, 
owned  by  foreign  companies,  and 
manned  by  foreign  nationals.  Until  re- 
cent years,  nearly  all  our  vital  oil  re- 
quirements were  carried  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels, since  they  were  moving  from  one 
UJ8.  port  to  another  and  were  required 
by  law  to  be  carried  on  U.S.  vessels. 

That  situation  is  changing  dramati- 
cally. Only  4  percent  of  our  increasing 
oil  Imports  are  carried  on  American 
ships.   Recent  events   demonstrate  the 
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need  for  a  secure  American  tanker  capa- 
bility. For  example,  if  one  source  of  oil 
l8  embargoed,  we  need  a  UB.-flag 
tanker  capability  unequlvocably  under 
our  control  to  carry  oil  to  us  from  alter- 
native sources.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  create  a  U.S.  nucleus  fleet  capable 
of  carrying  20  percent  of  our  oil  Import 
requirements  In  the  near  future,  and  up 
to  30  percent  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reservation  of  a 
certain  proportion  or  type  of  cargo  for 
national  fleets  Is  a  common  phenomenon. 
Bolivia  requires  that  30  percent  of  its 
oceanbome  trade  be  carried  in  Its  ves- 
sels; 50  percent  of  all  Chilean  imports 
and  exports  must  be  carried  on  Chilean 
vessels ;  40  percent  of  Morocco's  Imports 
move  on  Moroccan  ships;  30  percent  of 
the  exports  and  Imports  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  move  on  Its  own  vessels, 
^th  respect  to  oil.  Prance  guarantees 
the  French  fleet  two-thirds  of  her  im- 
ports, Japan's  policy  is  to  carry  at  least 
50  percent  of  Imports;  Venezuela  re- 
quires 50  percent  of  exports  to  be  car- 
ried on  national  vessels.  Ecuador.  Chile, 
Spain,  and  Peru  require  100  percent. 

Members  of  the  Organization  of  Arab 
Petroleum  Exporting  countries  have  al- 
ready formed  the  Arab  Maritime  Com- 
pany for  Oil  Transportation.  Nigeria, 
Kuwait  and  other  oil  producers  are  ac- 
tively plaiming  to  operate  their  own  flag 
fleets.  The  United  States  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  if  we  do  not 
reserve  some  portion  of  our  energy  Im- 
port cargoes  to  American  shipping,  as 
Congressman  Sarbanes  pointed  out  In 
the  hearings,  we  will  "end  up  being  the 
chump  in  the  business." 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-469 — recognized  the  need 
to  build  and  operate  a  bulk  ccugo  fleet  to 
carry  raw  materials  and  petroleimi.  That 
set  represented  broad  recognition  of  the 
vital  importance  of  creating  a  tanker 
fleet  for  our  national  security  and 
commerce. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
Over  30  new  tankers  have  been  con- 
tracted for  under  its  provisions.  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  our  ever-Increasing 
imports  of  foreign  oil.  It  Is  very  doubtful 
if  the  1970  act  would  ever  be  successful 
so  long  as  the  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies control  the  transportation  of  the 
vast  preponderence  of  these  oil  Imports. 

While  pasring  substantial  Up  service 
to  the  1970  act,  the  multinational  oil 
companies  have  refused  to  let  the  char- 
ters necessary  to  construct  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels, and  have  persisted  In  building,  reg- 
istering, and  manning  their  vessels  In 
foreign  countries.  "ITiree  and  one-half 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  only  one 
multinational  oil  company  has  con- 
tracted to  buUd  under  its  provisions.  The 
contract  Is  for  two  tankers. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8193  is  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970.  to  assure  that  the  congres- 
sional objectives  expressed  In  that  act 
are  attained,  and  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  tanker  fleet  capable  of 


meeting  the  needs  of  Its  security  and 
commerce. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  8193,  the  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act  of  1974. 

Mrs.  SUlJ:4lVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  8193,  the 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  so-called 
Arab  oil  boycott  effectively  dramatized 
how  vulnerable  the  United  States  has 
become  when  cut  off  from  foreign  oil. 
This,  however,  Is  only  half  of  the  prob- 
lem. Equally  dangerous  is  our  reliance 
on  foreign  vessels  to  import  this  oil  that 
has  become  so  vital  to  our  eccmomy  and 
national  security. 

As  you  know,  at  the  present  time,  al- 
most all  of  these  oil  imports  are  trans- 
ported by  foreign-flag  twkers,  owned  by 
foreign  corporations  and  manned  by 
foreign  seamen  from  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  an  Intolerable  situation.  The 
United  States  must  have  some  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  with  respect  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  our  oil  imports.  Tills, 
the  bill  would  provide. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  prc^)osed 
legislation  is  needed  and  needed  now. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  oil  produc- 
ing nations  have  generally  embarked 
upon  a  crash  program  of  expanding 
their  sphere  of  Influence  to  include  ma- 
rine transportation.  Should  the  United 
States  r»naln  at  its  present  incapacity 
to  transport  oil  Imports,  we  would  be 
at  a  double  disadvantage.  The  appro- 
priate Government  agencies  would  not 
be  In  a  position  of  strength  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  oil-producing  nations  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  retains 
the  right  to  carry  some  of  our  oil 
imports. 

Addltlc«ially,  having  a  modest  U.S.- 
flag  tanker  fleet  imder  our  direct  con- 
trol would  permit  us  to  immediately 
shift  to  other  sources  of  supply  if  one 
or  more  of  the  oil  producing  countries 
should  again  embargo  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
spent  7  months  perfecting  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974.  I 
think  it  is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation.  In 
addition  to  providing  some  tanker  capa- 
bility to  lift  our  oil  Imports,  It  would: 
First,  result  in  a  substantial  balance-of- 
payments  benefit  to  the  United  States  at 
a  time  when  this  Is  of  utmost  Iiiux>r- 
tance;  second,  provide  many  additional 
jobs  for  American  workers  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  to  foreign  labor;  third, 
result  in  a  so-called  cost  monitoring 
system  for  the  first  time  with  respect 
to  the  ocean  transportation  cost  of  our 
petroleum  imports;  and  fourth,  provide 
additional  bcuily  needed  protection  for 
our  marine  environment.  In  my  opinion, 
any  additional  cost  that  could  result 
from  the  pnnxieed  legislation  would  be 
de  minimis,  and  more  than  offset  by 
its  advantages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  8193. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  dissenting  views  contained  in  the 
report  on  the  bill.  Comprehensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  HJl.  8193,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Information  devel- 
oped on  the  subject.  Admittedly,  such  In- 
formation is  susceptible  to  more  than 
one  conclusion,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  some  of  the  conclusions  con- 
tained In  the  dissenting  views.  The  rea- 
sons why  they  believe  H.R.  8193  should 
be  rejected  are  enumerated  on  page  57 
of  the  committee  report.  These  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  c<Jnclusions  unsupported 
by  the  record  rather  than  reasons,  and 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  them  In  the 
order  presented. 

The  first  Is  that:  "It  would,  as  the 
majority  concludes,  saddle  consimiers 
with  added  costs,  with  estimates  rang- 
ing to  well  over  $1  for  every  barrel  of  oil 
imported  by  tankers."  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  hearing  record  to  sub- 
stantiate this  flat  assertion,  nor  does  the 
majority  make  any  such  conclusion. 
There  are  42  gallons  In  a  barrel,  so  that 
the  asserted  figure  of  over  a  dollar  a 
bsurel  would  be  about  2V2  cents  a  gallon. 

As  pointed  out  on  pages  23  through  28 
of  the  committee  report,  the  highest  cost 
estimate,  submitted  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  for  the  Oil  Industry, 
was  about  1  cent  a  gallon.  Yoin*  commit- 
tee carefully  studied  this  figure  and  con- 
cluded that  about  two-thirds  of  it  was 
based  upon  highly  speculative  so-called 
market  oriented  factors.  Indeed,  one  wit- 
ness for  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute admitted  that  these  market  oriented 
factors  were  just  estimates. 

No  testimony  was  received  by  your 
committee  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 
bill  would  be  as  high  as  that  stated  In 
the  dissenting  views.  Indeed.  eJthough 
opposed  to  the  bill,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration estimated  that  any  increased 
cost  at  the  gasoline  punap  could  be  no 
more  than  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gal- 
lon. Additionally,  as  pointed  out  In  the 
committee  report  on  pages  24  through 
27,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill 
could  end  up  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  because  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  may  be  substan- 
tially Inflating  the  price  of  foreign-flag 
ocean  transportation  In  order  to  avoid 
U.S.  taxes  on  reitatrlated  foreign  income. 

The  next  assertion  in  the  dissenting 
views  is  that:  "It  would  create  a  captive 
market  as  well  as  an  artificial  imt>alance 
between  U.S.-flag  tanker  supply  and  de- 
mand, thereby  generating  additional  in- 
flationary pressures."  The  multinational 
oil  companies  advanced  this  argument  at 
every  turn,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
hearing  record  to  substantiate  this  claim. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  it 
would  apply  only  to  the  extent  US  -flag 
vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates.  In  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
they  go  on  to  make  the  very  imfalr  com- 
psuison  of  the  bill  with  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1954.  That  act  generally  re- 
serves 50  percent  of  so-called  Public  Law 
480  cargoes  to  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Historically.  Public  Law  480  cargoes 
have  been  bulk  grain  cargoes.  The  50- 
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percent  premium  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
senting views  generally  resulted  from  the 
use  of  old,  inefficient  U.S.-flag  bulk  ves- 
sels for  the  movement  of  these  cargoes. 
Tbe  U.S.-flag  tankers  to  be  constructed 
and  CH^rated  under  the  bill  would  be  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  vessels  in  the 
world,  so  that  it  Is  patently  unfair  to 
compare  cost  experience  under  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  with  the  pro- 
posed EJnergy  Transportation  Seciirity 
Act  of  1974. 

The  dissenting  views  go  on  to  conclude 
that:  "It  would  put  consumers  in  those 
regions  of  the  country  neavily  dependent 
upon  imported  oil — New  England,  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii — 
in  the  unfair  position  of  having  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  added 
costs."  This  is  nonsense.  First  of  all,  it  is 
doubtful  If  the  bill  would  result  in  any 
increased  ocean  transportation  cost.  If 
there  was  any  such  increase,  it  would  be 
well  under  1  cent  a  gallon,  and  would 
generally  be  rolled  into  the  total  cost  of 
the  finished  products  without  regard  to 
region.  The  only  way  this  assertion  could 
occur  is  if  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies deliberately  over  charged  one  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

Now  that  wage  and  price  controls  have 
lapsed,  these  oil  companies  are  free  to 
charge  whatever  they  can  get  away  with 
and  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8193  will 
have  no  bearing  on  that  decision.  From 
what  I  read  In  the  papers  about  record 
prices  and  profits,  these  oil  companies 
have  been  getting  awav  with  murder.  If 
these  multinational  oil  companies  wish 
to  penalize  certain  areas  of  the  United 
State.s  because  of  the  bill,  then  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  them  except  further  leg- 
islative activity  by  the  Congress.  Should 
the  occasion  arise,  this  your  committee 
is  willing  to  undertake. 

The  next  conclusion  In  the  dissenting 
views  is  that:  "It  could  intensify  the  en- 
ergy shortage  by  Impeding  the  importa- 
tion of  badly  needed  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
guarantee  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  oil 
from  overseas  sources  "  H.R  8193  clearly 
applies  oxHy  to  the  extent  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels are  available,  and  could  not  Impede 
the  shipment  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
Is  dangerously  dependent  on  both  foreign 
oil  and  foreign  vessels  to  import  that  oil. 
The  bill  would  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  shipping  to  import  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Your  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  "intensify  the  energy 
shortage"  argument  In  the  dissenting 
views  was  Just  another  scare  tactic  em- 
ployed by  the  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  next  conclusion  in  the  dissenting 
views  is  that:  "It  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  violate  more  than  30  treaties 
and  would  invite  retaliation  by  our  trad- 
ing partners."  What  specific  treaties  are 
referred  to?  Your  committee  requested 
the  Department  of  State  for  a  legal  brief 
on  this  very  question,  and  It  was  not 
forthcoming.  These  matters  are  covered 
in  detail  at  page  41  in  the  committee 
report. 


However,  the  second  conclusion  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  would  invite  retalia- 
tion by  our  trading  partners  is  extremely 
serious,  but  not  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  dissenting  views.  The  cold  truth  is 
that  If  we  do  not  enact  such  legislation 
now,  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
bargain  from  a  position  of  strength  in 
future  negotiations  with  the  energy  pro- 
ducing countries  and  effectively  be  pre- 
cluded from  lifting  any  of  our  oil  im- 
ports. 

Members  of  the  Organization  of  Arab 
Petroleum  Exporting  countries  have  al- 
ready formed  the  Arab  Maritime  Com- 
pany for  Oil  Transportation.  Nigeria, 
Kuwait,  and  other  oil  producers  are  ac- 
tively planning  to  operate  their  own 
flag  fleets.  The  United  States  is  rapidly 
approtiching  the  point  where  if  we  do 
not  reserve  some  portion  of  our  energy 
import  cargoes  to  American  shipping,  as 
Congressman  Sarbanes  pointed  out  in 
the  hearings,  we  will  "end  up  being  the 
chump  in  the  business."  Ironically,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  major  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  the  multinational  oil 
companies,  are  actively  assisting  the  oil 
producing  nations  in  their  maritime  en- 
deavors. 

Finally,  the  di-ssen ting  views  take  the 
position  that:  "It  would  establish  the 
far-reaching  precedent  of  subjecting 
privately  owned  commercial  cargoes  in 
U.S.  foreign  commerce  to  allocation  on 
the  basis  of  flag,  a  concept  readily  ex- 
tendable to  other  imports  as  well  as  our 
agricultural  exports."  Where  were  my 
dissenting  colleagues  and  the  multina- 
tional oil  companies  when  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  historic  so-called 
Russian  Maritime  Agreement :  a  bilateral 
shipping  agreement  giving  preferences 
for  the  national  carriers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  fixed  percentages  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries? 

Where  were  the  opponents  to  H.R.  8193 
when  the  UNCTAD  Code  of  Liner  Con- 
ferences voted  that  40  percent  of  the 
cargo  must  be  carried  by  the  national 
flag  lines  of  each  of  the  two  trading 
partners  in  a  trade,  with  20  percent  left 
to  so-called  third -flag  carriers?  In  view 
of  what  Is  golne  on  in  the  real  world  to- 
day. H.R.  8193  is  an  alisolute  necessity 
if  we  are  to  be  assured  of  being  able  to 
carry  any  of  our  desperately  needed  oil 
imports  in  our  own  vessels. 

Regrettably,  the  dissenting  views  go 
on  to  attack  your  committee  for  ducking 
all  the  tough  decisions,  abdicating  con- 
gressional responsibility,  and  other  al- 
legations of  a  personal  nature.  As  this 
Is  not  borne  out  by  the  hearing  record 
or  committee  report,  I  would  rather  not 
comment  on  this  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  make  one 
further  observation  with  respect  to  the 
dissenting  views  where  they  recommend 
as  an  alternative  to  H.R.  8193  that 
tankera  be  constructed  tmder  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970.  This  is  the 
basic  argument  of  the  multinational  oil 
companies  who  are  the  major  opponents 
of  the  UU. 

While  paying  substantial  lip  service  to 
the  1970  act,  the  record  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  with  respect  to 
that  act  Is,  in  general,  not  very  impres- 


sive. With  some  exceptions,  they  have 
refused  to  let  the  charters  necessary  to 
construct  U.S.-flag  vessels,  and  have  per- 
sisted in  building,  registering,  and  man- 
ning their  vessels  in  foreign  countries, 
They  have  been  unswerving  in  the  pur- 
suit of  foreign  tax  and  cost  advantages, 
even  though  subsidies  have  been  avail- 
able imder  the  1970  act  Intended  to  create 
parity  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  costs  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing vessels. 

The  dissenting  members  make  much 
of  the  large  number  of  tanker  construc- 
tion subsidy  applications  that  have  been 
filed  imder  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  There  is  no  fee  for  applying  for 
construction  subsidy,  so  that  the  mean- 
ingful figure  is  the  number  of  vessels  that 
have  been  contracted  for. 

Three  and  one-half  years  after  the 
enactment  of  that  act,  only  one  multi- 
national oil  company,  the  Oulf  Oil  Corp., 
has  contrticted  to  build  two  tankers 
under  its  provisions.  With  respect  to  our 
oil  imports,  it  is  doubtful  to  me  if  the 
1970  act  would  ever  be  successful  so  long 
as  these  multinational  oil  companies  con- 
trol the  transportation  of  the  vast  pre- 
ponderence  of  these  imports,  and  for 
reasons  known  to  them  alone,  Insist  on 
using  foreign-flag  tankers.  As  discussed 
In  the  committee  report,  these  companies 
could  be  using  foreign-flag  tankers  to 
repatriate  tax  free  Income,  but  we  are  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  dissenting 
views  contained  in  the  committee  report. 
I  have  examined  their  objections  in 
depth,  and  found  them  to  be  without 
weight.  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8193.  the  Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  of  1974.  so  that  we  may 
be  assured  that  at  least  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  our  vital  oil  imports  will  be 
transported  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
New  York  <Mr.  MumPHT). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  tbe 
full  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  'Mrs.  Sttllivan)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Clark), 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Qrover)  for  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions that  they  have  made  in  for- 
malizing the  hearings,  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  for  ultimate 
passage  here  in  the  Congress  today. 

I  must  support  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
particularly  those  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  his  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  national  defense,  this 
Is  a  iiatlonal  defense  bill  essential  to  our 
national  security  In  an  era  of  fourth 
dimensional  warfare  for  the  carriage  of 
our  strategic  commodities. 

I  must  also  support  his  contention  that 
this  Is  definitely  an  environmental  bill, 
because  when  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet  is  set- 
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ting  the  standard  for  construction  oa  a 
worldwide  basis  in  conformity  with  the 
UJ3.  positlaii  taken  at  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultation  Confer- 
ence, in  London  last  year,  and  the  U.S. 
input  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
this  \s  definitely  an  environmental  legis- 
lation, and  further  that  its  greatest 
impact  will  be  to  assist  the  American 
consumer. 

I  also  must  support  the  contention  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Prttchard)  that  the  Impact 
on  the  corusumer  Is  absolutely  minimal, 
and  that  once  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Maritime  Administration 
get  into  the  true  cost  factors  on  the 
transportation  of  a  barrel  of  oil,  when 
we  analyze  it  in  the  perspective  of  very 
large  crude  carriers,  the  cost  impact  per 
barrel  of  oil  certainly  becomes  totally 
minimal  and  we  will  be  able  to  analyze 
the  complete  cost  structure  and  I  think 
in  the  long  run  actually  save  the  con- 
sumer money. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man tells  us  now  that  £M;tually  the  gaso- 
line and  crude  oil  would  be  cheaper  imder 
this  bin  than  the  way  that  It  is  being 
hauled  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes;  as 
I  just  said,  the  transportation  of  crude 
product  and,  of  course,  refined  product, 
will  move  in  very  large  carriers.  Many 
of  these  carriers  will  be  built  in  U.S. 
yards.  The  Incremental  cost,  in  cost  in- 
crease, will  be  lower  than  It  Is  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  true  cost  factors 
developed  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, may  well  bring  a  cost  savitvg  at 
the  gas  pump  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Then 
the  gentleman  Is  saying  that  the  cost 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  on 
these  ships  wiU  be  cheaper  than  the  ships 
carrying  foreign  flags? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  cost 
of  operating  a  foreign-flag  vessel  versus 
the  cost  of  operating  an  American-flag 
vessel,  when  they  both  are  very  large 
carriers,  actually  has  no  differential. 

We  have  not  established  those  cost  dif- 
ferentials at  this  time.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  do  that.  But  when  we  put  in 
that  monitoring  system,  when  we  analyze 
the  costs  of  ocean  transportation,  the 
actual  cost  to  our  consimiers  at  the  pump 
^^ill  be  lower  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cbalnnan,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
8193.  a  bill  that  would  end  the  almost 
complete  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign-flag  vessels  for  our  oU 
Imports. 

Peiiiaps  tbe  most  forceful  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
was  thAt  it  would  result  in  increased 
transportation  costs  that  would  have  to 
be  pawed  en  to  the  American  consumer. 

Your  committee  is  well  aware  that  due 
to  our  high  standard  of  living,  to  con- 
struct tankers  In  this  country  and  have 
them  operated  by  American  crews  under 


the  U.S.  flag  is  more  expensive  than  com- 
parable foreign-built,  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. However,  as  tank  vessels  get  larger, 
their  productivity  increases  and  the  cost 
difference  between  comparable  American 
and  foreign-flag  vessels  decreases  appre- 
ciably. To  date,  however,  American-flag 
tankers  tire  still  more  expensive  to  con- 
struct and  (Hierate  so  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  their  transportation 
costs  will  be  higher  than  comparable  for- 
eign-flag vessels.  In  this  regard,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  witnesses  testified  with  respect  to 
the  possible  cost  impact  on  the  American 
consumer  that  could  result  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

As  pointed  out  on  pages  23  through  28 
of  the  committee  report,  the  highest  cost 
estimate,  submitted  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  for  the  Oil  Industry, 
was  about  1  cent  a  gallon.  Your  commit- 
tee carefully  studied  this  figure  and  con- 
cluded that  about  two-thirds  of  it  was 
based  upon  highly  speculative  so-called 
"market  oriented  factors."  Indeed,  one 
witness  for  the  American  Petroleiun  In- 
stitute admitted  that  these  "market 
oriented  factors"  were  just  estimates. 

Although  opposed  to  the  bill,  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  estimated  that  any 
increased  cost  at  the  gasoline  pump  could 
be  no  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
gallon. 

Additionally,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report  on  pages  24  through  27. 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bUl 
could  end  up  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  because  the  multi- 
national oU  companies  may  be  substan- 
tially infiatlng  the  price  of  forelgn-fl£« 
ocean  transportation  in  order-  to  avoid 
U.S.  taxes  on  repatriated  foreign  Income. 

In  fnls  regard.  H.R.  8193  will  provide 
for  the  first  time  a  cost  monitoring  sys- 
tem. Because  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies operate  in  almost  complete  sec- 
recy, no  one  but  these  giant  companies 
know  for  sure  whether  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  the  ocean  transportation 
price  charged  the  American  consimier, 
and  the  foreign-flag  ocean  transporta- 
tion cost  Incurred  by  these  same  compa- 
nies. Testimony  received  at  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  indicated  that  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  price  their  trans- 
portation in  a  manner  unrelated  to  actu- 
al cost  which  results  in  overpayment  by 
the  American  consun^pr.  This  hypothesis 
received  inadvertent  support  from  the 
responses  of  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves. 

H.R.  8193  requires  that  certain  per- 
centages of  our  oil  imports  be  carried  in 
U.S.-flag  tankers  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  In  these  circiunstances,  we  will 
know  the  ocean  transportation  cost  of 
these  American  vessels.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  these  U.S.-flag  costs  will  demon- 
strate that  the  foreign-fiag  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  now  charged  the  Ameri- 
can energy  consumer  to  be  highly  in- 
flated. 

In  addition  to  providing  desperately 
needed  U.S.-flag  tanker  capability  to  lift 
our  oil  Imports.  H.R.  8193  would:  First. 
result  in  a  substantial  balance-of-pay- 
ments  benefit  to  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  this  Is  of  utmost  importance: 
second,  provide  many  additional  jobs  for 
American  workers  that  would  otherwise 


be  lost  to  foreign  labor;  and  third,  pro- 
vide additional  badly  needed  protection 
for  our  marine  environment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, any  additional  cost  that  could  result 
from  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
de  minimis,  and  more  than  offset  by  its 
advantages. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  8193,  the  Energy  Transportation  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974. 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  100 
years  ago  Lord  Palmerston  said: 

We  bave  no  eternal  allies  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies.  Otir  Interests  are  eternal 
and  perpetual. 

Tills  is  the  fundamental  principle  un- 
derlying the  conduct  of  all  nations,  re- 
gardless of  how  governments  attempt  to 
dress  it  in  the  fig  leaves  of  ideological 
rhetoric. 

We  saw  this  principle  confirmed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  last  fall,  when 
the  free  and  democratic  nation  of  Israel 
was  in  urgent  need  of  military  supplies 
if  it  was  to  survive.  We  sent  them  the 
supplies  they  needed,  both  because  we 
believed  in  them  and  because  we  knew 
the  economic  retaliation  by  Israel's 
enemies  could  cause  us  considerable  in- 
convenience but  not  catastrophe.  But 
Japan  and  the  Democratic  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  while  equally  sym- 
pathetic to  Israel's  cause,  fiatly  refused 
to  cooperate  with  us  because  an  Arab  oil 
embargo  would  have  been  intolerable  for 
them.  We  were  not  even  allowed  to  use 
airfields  we  ourselves  had  built. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  criticize  our 
allies  who  did  not  stand  with  us  when 
the  chips  were  down.  They  acted  in  their 
own  interests,  and  if  we  had  been  in  their 
place  we  might  well  have  done  the  same. 
My  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  right : 

If  we  can  possibly  avoid  It.  we  must  not 
allow  our  security  to  depend  on  our  alliances, 
which  may  disappear  on  the  first  hreeae. 

We  have  seen  the  havoc  that  can  be 
wrought  by  the  previously  docile  Arab 
nations  getting  together  and  using  their 
portion  of  our  petroleum  sources  for  p)o- 
litical  purposes.  Now  I  ask  you,  what  will 
happen  if  our  entire  ability  to  transport 
imported  oil  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  oil 
producers,  or  of  third  parties?  I  suggest 
this  would  create  a  major  and  needless 
insecurity. 

This  is  the  insecure  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  ^nly  4  percent 
of  our  oil  imports  are  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships.  In  the  absence  of  the  pending 
legislation,  this  problem  will  not  Improve. 
Moreover,  it  will  probably  get  worse.  The 
OPEC  nations  have  already  ordered  four 
large  tankers,  and  as  we  aU  know  they 
have  the  cash  to  order  40  or  400  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  I  am  not  being  overly 
dramatic  when  I  say  that  in  a  decade  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which  an  Arab  boycott  would  not  only 
deprive  us  of  Middle  East  oil  but  of  our 
ability  to  import  all  foreign  oil.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Arab  nations  to 
own  every  tanker  in  the  world ;  by  threat- 
ening an  oil  boycott  they  could  also  stop 
all  tankers  controlled  by  nations  depend- 
ent on  Arab  crude  from  bringing  oil  to 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  will  require  that  20  percent  of 
the  oU  imported  into  the  United  Statee 
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be  transported  In  American-flag  vessels, 
Increasing  to  30  percent  by  1977. 

In  this  way.  we  will  provide  a  guaran- 
teed market  and  will  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  substantial  U.S. -flag  intema- 
tlonaa  tanker  capability. 

The  national  security  beneflts  are  un- 
questionable. So  are  the  macroeconomlc 
beneflts:  The  balance-of-pajrmentfi  im- 
provement will  be  about  $12  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  ships.  That  ain't  hay. 

But  It  is  reasonable  to  ask.  "How  will 
this  bill  affect  the  consumer?"  After  all. 
It  is  protectionism.  It  provides  a  market 
for  American  tarkers  that  our  high-sal- 
aried shipping  industry  was  unable  to 
create  on  Its  own.  Will  not  this  Increase 
the  cost  of  oil  to  the  consimaer? 

The  higher  cost  of  American-flag  ship- 
ping will.  If  taken  out  of  context.  In- 
crease the  cost  of  gasoline  by  almost  ex- 
actly 1  cent  per  gallon  at  the  pump. 

However,  this  cost  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  a  number  of  factors. 

First,  we  vrtll  be  able  to  keep  tighter 
control  on  the  enormous  proflts  of  the 
oil  industry.  If  oil  Is  shipped  in  foreign 
tankers,  a  multinational  oil  colossus  can 
pay  their  foreign  shipping  subsidiaries 
inflated  fees,  pass  this  so-called  "cost" 
on  to  the  consumer,  and  we  will  be  none 
the  wiser.  But  If  D.S.-flag  ships  are  used, 
we  can  require  disclosure  of  the  pertinent 
information  and  take  the  appropriate 
action. 

Second,  we  will  recover  substantial 
sums  In  corporate  and  personal  taxes. 

In  combination,  the  benefit  of  these 
two  factors  Is  well  above  the  1  cent  per 
gallon  penalty. 

Another  problem  with  any  protection- 
ist measiire  is  the  possibility  of  retalia- 
tory protectionism  on  the  part  of  other 
nations. 

In  practice,  this  cannot  materialize 
because  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  already  further  along  this  road 
than  this  bill  would  take  the  United 
States:  Morocco  requires  40  percent. 
Japan  requires  50  percent.  Venezuela 
also  requires  50  percent.  Prance  requires 
67  percent,  and  Ecuador,  Chile,  Spain, 
and  Peru  require  100  percent. 
So  retaliation  is  not  a  problem. 
One  flnal  advantage  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  it  will  require  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  tankers  operating  near  our 
shores  to  come  under  American  environ- 
mental regulations  regarding  release  of 
polluting  oil  !hto  the  water.  And  I  take 
this  occasion  to  point  out  that  I  expect 
to  see  these  regrulations  observed  and 
enforced  to  the  letter. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  En- 
ergy Transportation  Security  Act  is  not 
only  good  for  the  shipping  industry;  It  is 
good  for  our  balance  of  payments,  good 
for  the  environment,  and  good  for  you 
and  I  when  we  pull  up  to  the  gas  pump 
I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der whether  the  House  can  possibly  jus- 
tify the  so-called  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act  of  1974,  HJR.  8193.  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  petroleum  products 
$22  billion  over  the  next  10  years,  with 
the  consumer  picking  up  the  tab. 

It  would  wreck  a  sound  and  sensible 
shipbuilding  program  that  Is  restoring 
vigor  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
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It  would  break  treaties  with  30  na- 
tions, and  Invite  the  most  vicious  retalia- 
tory measures. 

It  would  Jeopardize  our  oil  supplies  be- 
cause of  redtape.  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  possibility  of  work  stop- 
pages on  our  tankers. 

This  bill  Is  another  case  cf  good  inten- 
tions gone  awry.  It  is  the  wrong  bUl  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  American  taxpayer 
can  well  quesUon  its  motivation,  and  the 
lack  of  concern  over  rising  fuel  costs  that 
this  bill  incorporates. 
w..7^5  Federal  Energy  Office  opposes  this 
bill.  It  predicts  flatly  that  if  It  passes 
petroleum  supplies  will  be  reduced  due 
to  the  unavailability  of  U.S.  ships.  Since 
45  percent  of  our  Imports  are  refined 
PJi?J:"*^^'  ^°y  reducUon  in  shipping  flex- 
ibility endangers  delivery.  The  waiver 
provision  Involves  red  tape  and  would 
discourage  foreign  shippers.  The  Energv 
Office  states: 

^^L^^f^]^  ^°'"  «*>ortagea  thU  summer 
and  Mrt  winter  would  be  increased. 

Do  we  want  legislation  that  may  help 
restore  lines  at  the  gas  stations' 

jn^  *^,?*^  ^^""^  *  8°°^  program  to 
increase  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  has  resulted 
0  ™  ordering  of  30  tankers.  Including 
9  very  large  crude  carriers.  Almost  $1.7 
bUUon  worth  of  tankers,  totaling  5  mil- 
lion d»dwelght  tons,  are  under  construc- 
ifi^Hl°J^®-  «^Py^rds.  This  federallv 
subsidized  approach  Is  the  sensible  way 
H^*^^  "^  our  tanker  capacity.  A  forced- 
tl!?  ,.^ff  ^"dlng  program,  which 
ir?-^l  ??f  'i^°  "^""^^  encourage,  would 
Laevltably  add  to  the  cost  of  the  tankers. 
and  the  cost  of  petroleum  products  they 
carry.  •' 

(„!!^il5™.^*^"^  '^®  greatest  shipbulld- 
ShiS?*"".^*^^^^^^  history.  The  ship- 
building industry  does  not  need  this  leg- 

i^,t^?r~*,'l'^  "^"^  ^  repercussions  In  In- 
ternational trade  circles.  I  feel  In  the  long 

b^rdii^Sst^y.'^^^^  ^  '^^  ^^- 
One  question  we  have  to  ask  Is   Do  we 
want  to  aUow  almost  a  third  of  our  pe- 
troleum Imports  to  become  captive  to 

Ti^^^'t^-^'^  ^•^-  ^"'^^^  firms  want  to 
charge?  This  Is  precisely  what  this  leg- 
islation would  do  by  1977.  Instead  of  lU- 
lowlng  importers  to  pick  the  most  reason- 
able shipping  from  the  worid's  tanker 
fleet,  it  simply  hoUls  nearly  a  third  of  our 
oU  Imports  for  whatever  ransom  US 
shippers  demand.  This  will  mean  maxi- 
mum rates,  maximum  shipping  cost&_ 
and  maximum  price  Increases  to  the  con- 
"'Jfl^J'""^*'  taxpayer— who  it  appears 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  this  legislation's 
fiscal  Impact. 

We  have  treaties  of  friendship  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  more  than 
30  countries.  Tliis  legislation,  by  estab- 
lishing preference  for  privately  owned 
cargo,  will  violate  those  treaties  This 
would  be  the  first  time  such  preference 
for  commercial  cargoes  was  ever  enacted 
It  Is  a  blatant  attempt  to  exploit  the  en- 
ergy  crisis  by  hitch-hiking  the  name  en- 
ergy and  the  Idea  of  security  onto  a  meas- 
ure that  would  do  damage  to  our  energy 
supplies  and  endanger  our  security. 

If  It  can  be  done  with  oU,  then  the 
next  step  la  to  put  preference  restric- 
tions on  grains  and  the  35  other  basic 


commodities  that  we  Import  to  a  large 
degree.  Any  moves  In  this  direction  would 
Invite  massive  retaliatory  measures  by 
other  countries — and  ultimately  endan- 
ger our  entire  strategic  Import  structure. 
Higher  energy  costs  would  put  a 
squeeze  on  U.S.  plants.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  In  such  instances  as  petrochemicals, 
plants  might  flee  abroad  to  get  depend- 
able, reasonable  supplies  of  petroleum 
products. 

I  especially  object  to  the  security  por- 
tion of  the  labeling  of  this  bill.  Federal 
agencies  concur  that  this  measure  would 
jeopardize  our  petroleum  supplies,  not 
make  them  more  secure.  The  volatility 
of  the  U.S.  maritime  labor  force  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated.  We  could 
face  a  cutoff  of  one-third  of  our  Imported 
oil  and  refined  products  imports  by  a 
labor  dispute.  This  Is  not  security. 

Basically  this  legislation  violates  a 
consistent  U.S.  policy  of  encouraging  free 
International  trade  and  calling  for  free 
movement  of  goods  In  International  mar- 
kets. If  we  Increase  the  costs  of  bringing 
In  materials,  we  up  the  cost  of  UJB.  fin- 
ished products,  and  we  lessen  our  com- 
petitive position  In  world  markets.  This 
bill  would  Impose  extra  shipping  costs  on 
American  Industry.  Its  accomplishments 
would  not  In  any  way  Justify  those  costs. 

We  should  not  enact  this  measure  In 
haste,  for  later  repentance.  This  legisla- 
tion has  really  no  administrative  ma- 
chinery. It  poses  a  nightmare  for  what- 
ever hapless  agency,  or  the  Importers 
themselves — whoever  Is  charged  with 
computing  the  tonnage  Involved. 

In  commenting  on  this  concept,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  states — 

Congreos  as  a  whole  recognized  tbat  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  bill  would  be  to  ralae 
the  delivered  price  of  oil  in  this  country, 
which  was  predaely  what  the  country  didn't 
want.  It  recognized  this  even  before  the  big 
oil  crunch  Arab  producers  forced  on  the 
world  last  year. 

The  Journal  Is  talking  about  the  spo- 
radic attempts  over  the  past  15  years  to 
get  this  kind  of  legislation  througn  the 

Commenting  further  on  this  bill,  the 
Congress. 

Commenting  further  on  this  bill,  the 
Journal  states : 

How  could  a  bUl  so  unpalatable  to  the  na- 
tion at  large  be  made  to  look  like  a  Christ- 
mas present?  .  .  .  somebody  on  the  subcom- 
mittee had  a  brilliant  Idea.  Considering  pub- 
lic feeling  about  oil  prices,  why  not  eliminate 
from  the  title  of  the  bill  all  references  to 
"cargo  preference?"  Why  not  entitle  It  "The 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act  of  1874"? 
After  all,  everyone  U  In  favor  of  energy  and 
security  What  else  do  they  want? 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  extensive  correspondence  from 
various  Interests  pushing  this  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  exercise  com- 
monsense  and  not  enhance  the  Edready 
deleterious  reputation  Congress  has  for 
legislation  that  must  undergo  costly  and 
extensive  repairs  In  later  years. 

This  Is  not  legislation  that  Congresi 
can  be  proud  of.  It  does  more  damage 
than  good.  It  Is  costly  to  the  taxiwyen. 
It  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Energy  Transpori»tlon 
Security  Act  to  require  that  at  least  a 
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fifth  of  all  U.S.  petroleum  imports  be 
transf)orted  on  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

I  believe  that  such  a  requirement  is 
not  only  a  worthwhile  means  of  enhanc- 
ing this  Nation's  merchant  marine,  but  Is 
a  vital  part  of  maintaining  our  national 
security. 

It  was  not  many  months  ago  when  this 
Nation  was  threatened  by  the  oil  produc- 
ing nations.  We  have  learned  simply  that 
this  Nation  cannot  depend  any  longer  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  for  Its  oil  Imports. 
This  bill,  when  passed  into  law,  will  in- 
sure our  people  that  an  Important  in- 
crease of  all  petroleum  products  coming 
into  the  Nation  will  be  carried  on  U.S 
ships,  and  that  will  be  very  Important, 
Indeed,  should  an  energy  crunch  come 
again  in  years  to  come. 

We  have  also  learned  that  by  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  imports  brought  in 
on  American  ships  we  can  save  Ameri- 
cans money.  I  do  not  know  how  petrole- 
um users  in  your  section  of  the  country 
react  to  high  fuel  oil  prices  and  the  high 
cost  of  gasoline,  but  In  New  York,  our 
consumers  want  to  pay  less,  not  more. 

By  passing  this  bill,  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers will  save  at  least  a  penny  per 
gallon  on  imported  oil  while  we  at  the 
same  time,  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  for 
American  workers. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  to  seriously  consider  the 
effects  our  decisions  have  on  the  day-to- 
day life  of  Americans. 

I  have  a  great  Interest  in  seeing  that 
our  Nation  establish  close  working  ties 
with  other  nations,  and  that  we  help 
those  nations  less  fortimate  than  our- 
selves. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take 
care  of  our  own  needs  before  we  begin  to 
help  others.  I  believe  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed  overwhelmingly  because  It 
ends  this  Nation's  dangerous  dependency 
on  foreign  ships,  because  It  will  mean  a 
price  break  for  the  Nation's  consimiers 
and  because  it  will  create  badly  needed 
jobs. 

Our  people  have  suffered  mightily  in 
the  last  year.  When  the  price  of  petro- 
leum products  nearly  doubles,  when  the 
cost  of  living  index  continues  to  rise 
without  relief,  when  the  economy  be- 
comes so  weak  that  hard-working  men 
and  women  are  thrown  out  of  work.  It 
becomes  time  for  the  Congress  to  act 
decisively. 

This  bin  will  not  solve  all  our  Infia- 
tlon  problems:  it  will  not  end  the  ple- 
thora of  problems  that  surround  our 
economy.  But,  In  its  own  way.  It  will 
mark  a  significant  shift  in  American  pol- 
icy. It  is  time  to  help  our  people  and 
this  bill  will  do  It.  I  urge  you  to  support 
thlsbUl. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
opponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that 
it  will  result  In  retaliation  by  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  against  the  United 
States.  This  claim  Is  totally  unfoimded. 
The  precedent  for  reserving  all  or  part 
of  a  nation's  trade  for  Its  flag  vessels  has 
been  set  time  and  time  again  by  some  of 
the  world's  leading  trading  and  maritime 
nations.  Many  of  these  nations  have  spe- 
cific laws  or  policies  relating  to  the  car- 
riage of  oil.  Japan,  which  Is  almost  100- 


percent  dependent  on  oil  Imports,  has  the 
policy  of  carrying  at  least  50  percent  of 
these  imports  on  Its  vessels.  Venezuela, 
a  leading  exporter  of  oil,  has  legislation 
providing  for  an  eventual  50-percent  car- 
riage of  its  oil  on  its  own  vessels;  so  does 
Ecuador.  Prance  guarantees  the  French 
fleet  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  her 
oil  Imports.  Spain,  Chile,  and  Peru  re- 
quire 100-percent  oil  carriage  for  their 
vessels.  England  carriers  about  30  per- 
cent of  Its  oil. 

Even  more  threatening  to  the  United 
States  is  that  the  Arab  oil  exporting  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  develop  their  own 
tanker  fleet  to  participate  in  their  oil  ex- 
port trade.  The  same  nations  which  cut 
off  the  supply  of  their  oil  to  the  United 
States  have  formed  the  Arab  Maritime 
Petroleum  Transport  Co.  This  company, 
which  has  already  ordered  four  super- 
tankers, will  give  the  Arab  nations  con- 
trol over  transportation  of  oil.  Unless  the 
United  States  has  its  own  tanker  fleet 
capable  of  carrying  a  portion  of  our  oil 
imports  and  able  to  shift  to  alternate 
sources  of  supply,  we  will  be  even  more 
dependent  on  the  Arab  nations  who  have 
already  shown  the  willingness  to  black- 
mail this  country. 

These  developments,  and  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  this  country,  not 
only  threaten  our  security  and  weaken 
our  economy,  but  clearly  Illustrate  how 
far  the  United  States  has  fallen  from  Its 
position  of  prominence  In  ocean  trans- 
portation. While  the  United  States  car- 
ries virtually  none  of  Its  oil  imports  and 
only  aroiind  5  percent  of  its  total  export- 
import  trade,  Russian,  In  1970,  carried  56 
percent  of  its  trade;  Japan,  47  percent; 
France,  38  percent;  and  Spain  37  percent. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Jones  Act 
in  1920  it  did  so  to  strengthen  the  se- 
curity and  economy  of  the  United  States 
by  eliminating  foreign  flag  shipping  from 
our  domestic  trade.  The  United  States, 
like  other  nations,  recognized  that  over- 
riding national  Interests  make  such 
transportation  laws  necessary.  Thus,  the 
domestic  oil  produced  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  for  example.  Is  carried  only 
on  U.S.-fiag  tankers  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

For  the  same  overriding  considera- 
tion— that  the  national  interest  demands 
U.S.-fiag  transportation — this  legislation 
should  be  enacted  so  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  guaranteed  the 
delivery  of  oil  on  reliable  and  secure  U.S.- 
fiag  vessels. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  American-fiag  tanker 
fleet  has  long  been  a  victim  of  multina- 
tional oil  company  practices  designed  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  fleet  from  transporting 
a  significant  share  of  U.S.  oU  Imports. 

The  integrated  oil  compsmles  control 
the  cargoes,  and  because  they  do  they 
are  able  to  allot  oil  cargoes  to  any  ship- 
ping company  or  foreign-flag  fleet  they 
choose. 

Rather  than  use  U.S.-fiag  vessels. 
these  oil  companies  have  deliberately 
turned  to  foreign-flag  vessels  registered 
In  Liberia  and  Panama.  By  so  doing,  the 
oil  companies  avoid  U.S.  tax  laws  and 
operating  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
dodge  all  U.S.  control  or  monitoring  of 
the  charges  levied  by  the  tankers. 


The  net  result  is  severe  injury  to  the 
independent  U.S.  tanker  operator.  U.S. 
built  and  marmed  vessels,  which  pay  U.S. 
taxes  and  wages,  cannot  compete  with 
oil  company  runaway  flag  vessels  that 
employ  low-wage  crews  and  pay  no 
taxes. 

Unless  action  is  taken  quickly,  the  in- 
dependent U.S.  tanker  fleet  could  be 
faced  With  the  same  fate  as  U.S.  in- 
dependent gas  stations.  Both  independ- 
ent shippers  and  gas  stations  can  be 
whipsawed  by  the  major  oil  companies, 
on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their 
supplies.  Many  independent  gas  stations 
have  been  put  out  of  business  by  this 
method. 

By  assuring  the  U.S.  indep>endent 
tanker  industry  a  fair  percentage  of  U.S. 
oil  imports.  H  Jl.  8193  would  end  the  eco- 
nomic hold  of  the  major  oil  companies 
over  the  U.S.  independent  ttmker  indus- 
tr>-.  In  the  process,  the  legislation  would 
create  a  more  competitive  U.S.  oil  im- 
port shipping  market  and  could  lead  to 
reduced  shipping  costs  on  all  oil  Imports. 

Mr.  BIAGrGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  8193. 
The  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act 
of  1974.  This  is  a  critically  important 
measure,  particularly  in  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing energy  crisis  which  faces  our 
Nation. 

This  bill  would  require  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  all  i)etroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  Imported  into  the  United 
States  be  carried  in  privately  owned  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  This  minimimi  would  be  in- 
creased to  25  percent  after  June  30.  1975. 
and  to  30  percent  after  June  30.  1977, 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds  U.S.  tonnage  adequate  to  carr>- 
such  quantity.  This  last  sentence  is  im- 
portant. I  and  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
which  sponsored  this  bill  would  ImpKjse 
no  unresdistic  requirements  on  U.S.  Im- 
porters that  would  harm  their  capacity 
to  do  business.  The  20-percent  require- 
ment we  are  proposing  to  begin  with  at 
the  start  of  this  bill  would  not  apply  un- 
less U.S.  vessels  are  available  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates. 

The  initial  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
clear — it  is  to  reduce  the  nearly  com- 
plete dependence  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  for  Its  oil  Imports 
This  will  aid  us  in  becoming  independent 
of  foreign  powers  who  not  only  control 
our  .sillies  of  oil,  but  often  our  trans- 
portation capacity  as  well. 

But  It  is  also  a  purpose  of  this  bill — 
and  an  Important  one — to  strengthen 
our  merchant  marine,  which  badly  needs 
assistance.  It  will  represent  a  major  step 
toward  the  realization  of  our  goal  of 
a  U.S.  merchant  marine  capable  of 
carrying  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Nations  commerce  whUe  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  U.S 
military,  a  requirement  we  must  not 
overlook. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet  has 
been  the  victim  of  multinational  oil  com- 
pany practices  designated  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  strong  UJ3.  fleet.  Because 
the  major  oil  companies  control  the 
cargo  on  which  U.S.  tankers  depend,  the 
oil  companies  have  been  able  to  allot 
their  cargo  to  the  foreign  vessels  of  their 
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runaway  flag  subsidiaries,  particularly 
those  registered  In  Liberia  and  Panama. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  Is  today 
almost  totally  dependent  on  foreign -flag 
tankers  for  our  Imported  oil  needs. 
These  foreign-flag  vessels  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  in  an  emergency  since  they 
are  manned  by  foreign  crews  that  have 
no  obligation  to  the  United  States.  The 
recent  oil  crisis  and  the  actions  of  for- 
eign oU  subsidiaries  such  as  Aramco 
demonstrate  that  if  U.S.  oil  companies 
control  U.S.  oil  import  shipping,  they 
can  be  easily  subjected  to  Arab  coercion 
that  may  leave  the  United  States  without 
adequate  tanker  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  oil  companies' 
use  of  runaway  foreign-flag  vessels  com- 
pounds the  economic  costs  of  Imported 
oil.  It  denies  the  United  States  the  bal- 
ance-of-peyments  benefits  of  U.S.  ships. 
It  causes  the  loss  of  thousands  of  poten- 
tial US.  jobs  in  U.S.  shipyards  and 
aboard  UjS.-flag  vessels.  These  shipboard 
jobs  are  of  vital  importance  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  oceangoing  employment  is  at 
Its  lowest  level  in  modem  history.  Fi- 
nally, foreign-flag  vessels  pay  practically 
no  U.S.  taxes  and  provide  no  wages  to 
Americans,  while  U.S.-flag  vessels  do. 

In  short,  the  continued  use  of  fwelgn- 
flag  ships  to  carry  U.S.  oU  Imports  is 
clearly  not  in  the  Nation's  best  interest* 
Passage  of  H.R.  8193  would  end  the  US. 
dependence  on  the  foreign-flag  vessels  of 
U.S.  oil  companies  and  would  lead  In- 
stead to  the  development  of  a  healthy 
US.  tanker  fleet  able  to  safely  and  de- 
pendably carry  a  major  portion  of  the 
Nation's  vital  energy  Imports.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation  now. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  8193.  the  Energy  Transportation 
Security  Act,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

I  am  the  cosponsor  of  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, H.R.  9576.  which  accomplishes  the 
same  purposes  as  set  forth  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us.  My  bill  would  require  that  20 
percent  of  oil  imports  Into  the  United 
States  be  carried  by  American-flag  ves- 
sels. This  requirement  would  be  limited  to 
the  extent  that  such  vessels  are  available 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  United  States  is  currently  In  dou- 
ble Jeopardy  because  of  our  dependence 
on  both  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  Import  oil  to  meet  our 
constantly  increasing  needs.  It  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent  that  we  will  be 
maintaining  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil  for  our  energy  requirements, 
but  Is  It  necessary  to  maintain  our  over- 
whelming dependence  on  foreign-flag 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  these 
petroleum  imports?  At  the  present  time 
only  about  4  percent  of  our  oU  im- 
ports are  carried  on  UJ3.-flag  vessels.  The 
recent  Arab  oil  embargo  underlines  the 
necessity  that  in  the  event  of  an  embargo 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  It  Is  essential 
that  a  U£.-flag  fleet  be  available  to  seek 
alternative  sources  of  petroleum  and  to 
carry  petroleum  from  such  sources  to  the 
United  States. 
Other  benefits  of  this  bill  will  be  an 


Improrement  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  by  as  much  as  one- 
fouith  of  the  $2  billion  now  spent  for  oil 
Import  transportation  costs  and  the  pro- 
vision of  at  least  45,000  new  jobs  created 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide thl«  Nation  with  Incentives  to  build 
a  stronger  and  more  competitive  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  sum  up  this  matter  by 
sajrlng  that  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  its  position  on  the  high  seas 
further  eroded.  Therefore,  we  must  make 
it  possible  for  more  ships  to  sail  under 
the  U.S.  flag  carrying  our  commodities, 
and  this  bill  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
R.R.  8193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repre$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 001  (b)  (1)  at  the  Merctiant  M&iine  Act, 
16M,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  shall  be 
further  amended  by  striking  the  colon  after 
the  words  "in  such  miinner  as  will  Insure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  of  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels  In  such  car- 
goee  by  geographical  areas."  Inserting  a 
period,  and  addmg  the  foUowlng:  "The  ap- 
propriate agency  or  agencies  shall  also  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  practic- 
able to  assure  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  gross  tonnage  of  all  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  Imported  Into  the  United 
State*  on  ocean  vessels,  including  move- 
ments (1)  directly  from  original  point  of 
production  and  (U)  from  such  original  point 
to  Intermediate  points  for  transshipment  or 
refinement  and  ultimate  delivery  into  the 
United  States,  shaU  be  transported  on  pri- 
vately owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  avail- 
able at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  United 
Statee-flag  commercial  vessels.  In  such  man- 
ner as  will  insure  fair  and  reasonable  partici- 
pation of  United  States-flag  commercial  ves- 
sels m  such  cargoes  by  geographical  areas: 
Provided,  That  the  quantity  required  so  to 
be  carried  In  United  States-flag  commer- 
cial vessels  shall  be  at  least  25  per  centum 
after  June  30.  1975.  and  at  least  30  per 
oentimi  after  June  30,  1977,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Oommerce  shall  on  E>ecember  31  preceding 
each  such  date  determine  that  United  States 
tonnage  existing  or  on  order  and  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  by  such  date  would  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  such  quantity.". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  anr  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE      AMEMDMETfTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment : 

1.  On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  the  words 
"all  petroleum  and  petroleum  products"  and 
Insert  the  following  words  In  lieu  thereof: 
"aJl  liquid  petroleum  and  liquid  petroleum 
products  carried  in  bulk  referred  to  as  cnide 
oU,  onAnlshed  fuels,  gasoline,  kerosene,  avia- 
tion fuels,  naphtha,  cracking  stocks,  distil- 
late bsatlng  oil.  dlesel  oU  and  residual  oUs." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment: 

2.  On  page  2.  line  24,  strUce  the  word 
"quantity"  and  Insert  the  following  words 
in  lieu  thereof:  "quantity:  And  provided 
further.  That  with  respect  to  the  percenuge 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  product  re- 
quired to  be  Imported  on  United  States  flag 
commercial  vessels,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  may  by  rule  establish  reasonable 
classlflcatlona  of  persons  and  Imports  sub- 
ject thereto,  and  persons  in  the  same  classt- 
flcatlon  BhaU  be  treated  in  substantially  the 
same  manner:  any  person  alleging  that  he  is 
incorrectly  classlfled  under  such  rule,  or 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  In  fact  for 
such  classification,  or  that  he  is  by  any 
agency  action  thereunder  treated  differently 
from  other  persons  In  the  same  classiflcB- 
tion,  may  obtain  agency  review  of  such  in- 
correct classlflcatlon  or  agency  action  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Title  V  United 
States  Code,  Section  554,  with  review  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  scope  of  such  review 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  Title  V  Ufllted 
States  Coda.  Section  706,  Including  the  con- 
tention that  the  action  of  the  agency  was 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence:" 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

EMdently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
call  will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll   No.  215J 

Alexander  Hawkins  Reld 

Andereon,  111.  Hubert  Roncallo,  N.T. 

Andrews,  N.C.  Helstoskt  Rooney,  NY 

Blackburn  Hoilfleld  Rose 

Blatnlk  Jarman  Satterfleld 

Breaux  Johnson,  Colo.  Slsk 

Carey,  N.T.  Johnson.  Pa.  Stanton. 

Carney,  Ohio  Lujan  James  V. 

Conyers  Madlgan  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dlggs  MarUn.  Nebr.  Stokes 

Dorn  Mathls.  0«  Stubblefleld 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mitchell,  Md.  Taylor.  Mo. 

Esch  Morgan  Teague 

Flowers  Nix  Vlgortto 

Haley                 ■  Patman  Wldnall 

Hanna  Pickle  Williams 

Hansen.  Wash.  Rangel 

Marsha  Rees 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8193,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  382  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the  Com- 
mittee found  itself  without  a  quorum,  the 
question  was  about  to  be  taken  on  the 
second  Committee  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  Committee 
amendment. 

The  Committee  amendment  wtu  agreed 
to. 
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AifXNDMXirr  orrcKCo  by  ice.  asoieson 
or  cALirosMiA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfotnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendmwit,  and  I 
am  informed  by  the  parliamentarian  it 
is  proper  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  <^ered  by  Mr.  Anobuon  of 
California:  On  page  3, 11ns  17,  after  the  word 
"evidence:"  Insert  the  following:  Provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
ahall  not  apply  to  refineries  whose  total  re- 
finery capacity  (including  the  refinery 
capacity  aS  any  person  who  contri^,  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
such  refiner)  does  not  exceed  30.000  barrels 
per  day:". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  designed 
to  exempt  the  small,  independent  reflner 
from  the  provisions  of  Uils  act.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  him  the  freedom,  and 
the  flexibility  he  needs  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness, and  to  continue  to  compete  with 
the  major  oil  companies. 

Otherwise — If  the  small  refiner  Is  re- 
quired to  import  his  product  on  U.S. 
ships— he  wUl  be  hit  particularly  hard 
and  cannot  remain  competitive,  thus, 
yielding  even  more  of  the  maiicet  to  the 
already  domineering  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

First,  while  tills  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  preeerre  Uie  small  refiners,  it 
will  not  affect  the  intent  of  the  bill  since 
only  1.4  peixent  of  the  Imported  oil  is 
destined  for  a  small  refiner.  Thus,  we  are 
talking  about  an  exemption  for  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  oil  coming  into  this  coun- 
try—an exemption  of  only  1.4  percent  of 
all  the  Imported  oil  in  order  to  preserve 
the  93  small  refiners  in  this  coimtry. 

Second,  while  we  are  talking  alXMit  a 
very  small  pncent  of  our  Imports,  this 
amount  represents  a  large  percentage  of 
the  oil  procesaed  fay  the  small  refiners. 
In  fact,  41  percent  of  the  oil  refined  by 
the  small  Independents  is  imported  oil. 

Thus,  while  the  total  simount  of  im- 
ported oil  that  goes  to  small  refiners  is 
"a  drop  in  the  bucket,"  conv>ared  to  the 
amount  of  oil  we  Import,  It  makes  up  a 
large  percentace — 41  percent — of  the 
small  refiners  product. 

And,  why  do  they  import  oil?  They  Im- 
port oil  because  the  domestic  oil—- owned 
by  the  majors— is  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, 60  they  siMQ  arountt,  trying  to 
get  the  best  mrice. 

But,  not  only  aie  the  small  Independ- 
ents reliant  on  Imported  oil  for  their 
product,  they  are  also  at  the  mercy  of 
unstable  tanker  rates,  slnoe  the  small 
refiners  do  not  own  a  tanker  fleet,  as  do 
the  majors.  As  a  result^  tbs  small  re- 
finers negotiate  short- rfnge,  qpot»(diarter 
tankers  which  are  more  costly  than  the 
long-term  contracts  used  by  the  majors. 
For  example,  a  spot-charter  rate  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Philadelphia,  last  year, 
was  $4.10  per  barrel — in  shipping  costs 
alon»— whereas,  the  long-tenn  rate  was 
only  $1.09  per  barrel. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  small  refiners 
must  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act  because — 

They  are  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for 
their  product; 


They  do  not  own  a  tanker  fleet  to  carry 
their  cargo;  and 

Higher  shipping  costs  would  efllectively 
price  them  out  of  the  market. 

Finally,  as  you  know,  much  was  said 
during  the  energy  crisis  tliat  the  majors 
were  using  the  crisis  to  put  the  little  guy 
out  of  business.  Now,  ask  yourself,  why 
aren't  the  major  oil  companies  really 
working  to  kill  this  bill?  Ask  yourself  who 
gets  hurt  by  this  bill — the  big  oil  com- 
panies— who  own  their  own  fleets,  and 
in  addition  are  not  dependent  on  foreign 
oil?  Or.  the  little  guys  who  have  to  im- 
port in  order  to  compete,  and  have  no 
fleet  to  juggle? 

For  the  sake  of  competition,  let  us  ex- 
empt 1.4  percmt  of  the  imported  oil  des- 
tined to  the  smaU  independent  refiners 
and  allow  them  the  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  stay  in  business. 

I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment which  would  preserve  the  remain- 
ing vestige  of  competition  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry— the  small  Independent  refinery. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
support  the  amendment  because  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  chaos  with 
regard  to  these  small  refineries. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) .  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  high- 
ly necessary  for  the  small  refinery's  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 

Ikr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  California  has  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  small 
refinery  that  Is  solved  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  his  effort.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mrs.  SUUJVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmrnt  offered 
by  the  gentlonan  fnmi  California  (Mr. 
Ahdbkson)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  ANDKRsair  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  valuable  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
so  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  op- 
pose his  amendment.  Mr.  Amdckson  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  subcommittee, 
where  It  was  defeated  11  to  5;  and  offered 
it  again  in  full  committee,  where  It  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  20  to  6. 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  Anderson  amendment  is  the 
feeling  by  our  committee  members  that 
such  an  amendment  would  weaken  the 
bill  and  go  a  long  way  toward  the  pos- 
sible gutting  of  the  legislation.  If  we  ex- 
empt the  small  refiner,  then  the  petro- 
chemical interests  and  the  electric  in- 
terests, and  so  on  down  the  line,  will  aU 
want  to  be  similarly  exempted.  It  was  the 
committee's  feeling  that  the  so-called 
Eckhardt  amendment  provided  the  small 
refiner  with  adequate  administrative 
protection. 

It  is  true  the  small  reflner  would  not 
receive  an  outright  exonption  from  the 
provislcms  of  HJl.  8193  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Anderson  amendment,  but 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  wiiich  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  administering 
this  bill  the  power  to  put  small  refiners 
in  a  specific  catagoiy  and  exempt  them 
if  the  facts  were  warranted. 

The  Eckhardt  amendment  would  also 
also  provide  any  small  refiner  put  in  this 
catefcory  by  the  Secretary  of  Commeire 
the  opportunity  to  questlcm  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  category,  his  placement  in 
that  category,  and  any  discriminatory  or 
disparate  treatment  which  he  might  re- 
ceive in  that  category.  In  addition,  this 
person  would  have  available  to  him  all 
the  procedural  safeguards  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  including  the 
right  of  review  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  rights  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 706  of  the  APA. 

The  committee  members  recognize  the 
problem  confronting  the  small  reflner 
but  believe  tiiat  the  proUem  arose  not 
from  HJi.  8193  but  from  the  predatory 
tendencies  of  the  oil  cooipanies  and  the 
general  way  in  which  the  oil  industry 
operates.  "Hie  small  refiner  may  well  find 
himself  jeopardized  Just  as  has  the  small 
indQ)endent  retailer  during  the  energy 
crisis  but  this  is  due  to  the  way  this  par- 
ticular Industry  operates  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  thrust  of  HH.  8193.  At  any 
rate,  the  committee  believed  such  protec- 
tions were  available  throufiji  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned. 
I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  opposition  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Akdxr- 

SOK)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  labor  with 
sympathy  over  the  problem  posed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ANDKtsoN)  and  I  believe  that  we  did 
make  extensive  legislative  history  in  our 
consideration  of  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment, and  Its  application  to  situations 
similar  to  those  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  We  did  build 
into  this  legislation  a  classification  sys- 
tem in  an  effort  to  provide  a  quick  rem- 
edy for  small  refiners  who  find  them- 
selves in  a  bind.  In  a  bind  which  might 
come  in  the  event  of  certain  foreign  Im- 
port commitments  and  certain  contrae- 
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tual  situations  in  which  they  might  find 
themselves. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  very  final 
language  in  section  1  of  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  quite  far  in  an  effort  to 
give  this  administrative  and  Judicial  re- 
lief in  that  it  expands  the  normal  con- 
sideration of  what  is  appealable  beyond 
the  normal  statutory  language  of  "arbi- 
trary and  capricious"  action  of  the  agen- 
cy to  action  of  the  agency  which  is  "un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence."  I 
think  the  effort  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  this  area  and  the  exten- 
sive le^slative  history  would  be  quite  In- 
fiuential  in  providing  that  relief,  should 
a  small  refinery  require  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jdelding. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  this  as  a 
problem  exclusive  to  my  area.  I  should 
nice  to  point  out  to  him  that  this  is  a 
national  problem — involving  95  small  re- 
finers in  25  States.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  Independent  refiners 
throughout  the  country — from  Indiana, 
from  Oklahoma,  from  Wyoming,  from 
California,  from  Florida — all  of  which 
depend  heavily  upon  imported  oil.  Many 
of  these  small  refiners  are  saying  that 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  is  "confusing," 
"not  specific  enough."  "will  lead  to 
chaos."  and  so  on. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  be  aware  that 
it  is  not  just  a  problem  In  my  district;  it 
Is  a  problem  with  all  small  refineries 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Second, 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  does  not  take 
care  of  the  small  refiners  problems.  In 
fact,  one  letter  says,  "Please  exempt  us 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Eckhardt 
amendment." 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  think  the  effort  of  the 
committee  has  paved  the  way  for  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  relief,  and  we 
have  made  legislative  history  which  I 
think  will  have  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  agency  with  these  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anyone  on  the  committee  who  does 
not  imderstand  that  the  problem  the 
gentleman  from  California  raises  l.s 
one  for  which  we  have  sympathy,  but  it 
cannot  be  solved  in  the  way  that  is  pro- 
vided here.  I  think  certainly  the  debate 
on  this  issue  will  Indicate  that  a  company 
imder  contract  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  another.  But  the  Anderson 
amendment  addressee  something  entirely 
different  from  that  addressed  by  the  bill. 
The  bill  says  that  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  oil  transported  shall  be  trans- 
ported in  American  bottoms.  It  does  not 
say  that  any  refinery  shall  receive  any 
particular  percentage  of  oil  In  either 
American  or  non-American  bottoms.  It 


does  not  address,  and  it  does  not  limit, 
and  it  does  not  direct  the  activity  of  a 
refinery.  This  may  come  into  the  matter 
at  some  later  time  through  the  admin- 
istrative process. 

What  we  have  done  is  provided  that 
separate  categories  can  be  made  for  any 
refinery  of  any  size,  but  that  the  classifi- 
cation must  be  equal  and  uniform. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  what  hap- 
pens to  refineries  producing,  say,  35,000 
barrels  a  day?  Do  we  take  care  of  their 
problem?  Is  their  problem  not  the  same 
as  those  producing  under  30,000?  We 
simply  have  to  delegate  authority  with 
respect  to  this  subject  matter. 

Congress,  I  think,  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  has  clearly  indicated  its  de- 
cision and  its  desire  that  the  problem 
addressed  by  Mr.  Andersons  amendment 
be  taken  into  account,  but  we  simply  can- 
not anticipate  it  in  this  manner.  We  can- 
not provide  for  it  in  a  bill  which  nearly 
limits  the  totsd  amount  of  oil  shipped  in 
non-American  bottoms.  We  simply  can- 
not anticipate  regulation  with  respect  to 
the  refinery  itself,  other  than  to  say  that 
they  must  be  properly  classified,  fairly 
classified,  and  shall  have  due  process  to 
resist  or  oppose  the  classification  given 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee oppose  the  Anderson  amendment. 
Mr.  DV  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  opponent  of 
this  bill  and  I  want  to  address  myself 
specifically  to  the  concerns  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  have  argued 
against  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  it  vio- 
lates 30  of  our  treaties,  on  the  basis  that 
it  Is  agaiost  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  that  it  is  going  to  Invoke 
retaliation  by  other  nations  and  other 
nations  are  indeed  going  to  be  putting 
preference  laws  similar  to  this  into  ef- 
fect. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
AwDgRsoN)  has  pointed  out  17  refineries 
In  his  district  are  suffering  from  these 
preference  laws  and  that  indeed  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  those  refineries  are 
going  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  second  argument  that  is  In  issue 
•on  this  bill  is  cost,  and  the  committee 
majority  assures  us  that  this  Is  a  bene- 
ficial bill  for  the  consumer  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  Is  beneficial  for  him  as 
the  taxpayer,  and  that  it  Is  beneficial 
for  him  at  the  gas  pump,  and  that  there 
is  no  harm  to  him  from  it.  If  there  is 
no  harm  to  come  from  It,  then  how  come 
it  is  going  to  put  17  oil  refineries  out  of 
business?  That  Is  the  question  I  ask.  How 
come  the  refineries  in  the  State  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) are  going  to  go  imder  if  this  is 
such  a  healthy  bill  for  the  United  States 
of  America? 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  when  he 
Introduced  his  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. He  says  there  are  17  oU  refineries 
in  his  district,  14  in  the  State  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhahdt), 
and  two  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
eight  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  smd  one 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  all  of  whom  im- 
port oil  and  all  of  whom  are  going  to 
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have  problems  under  tills  bill  because 
they  cannot  Import  oil  from  suppliers 
who  hare  flag  preferences. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that 
the  bill  is  not  what  it  seems.  It  is  Indeed 
a  violatloti  of  International  law.  It  is  in- 
deed going  to  cost  not  only  the  American 
taxpayer  but  also  put  out  of  business 
some  20  refineries  in  this  country. 

I  would  say  I  very  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  I  do  not  think 
at  a  time  when  we  need  every  drop  of 
oil  we  can  get  our  hands  on  that  this 
Congress  ought  to  be  passing  legislation 
which  is  choking  off  oil  coming  into  this 
country.  So  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support  of  the  amendment 
and  later  on  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  implying  I  would  take  action 
agamst  the  refineries  in  my  district  and 
put  them  out  of  business.  This  bill  does 
not  in  anywise  direct  any  reflnerj-  that 
it  ma>-  not  use  100-percent  foreign  trans- 
ported oil.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  says  that.  If  the  gentleman  can 
show  me  that  I  would  Uke  to  see  It 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
grants  an  exemption. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  the  Secretary  need  do 
absolutely  nothing,  and  if  this  bill  goes 
into  effect  It  will  not  in  any  way  dictate 
to  a  refinery  that  it  use  20  percent  or 
any  other  percent  of  oil  transported  lo 
American-flag  ships. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  refineries  that  are  getting  oil 
from  Indonesia  are  not  going  to  be  aMe 
to  continue  to  get  oil  from  Indonesia  un- 
less the  Secrttary  of  Commerce  grants 
an  exemption. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  Is  simply  a  mis- 
reading of  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  say 
any  refinery  may  not  receive  100-percent 
oil  from  Indonesia.  The  Secretary  does 
not  need  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  DU  PONX.  I  say  the  gentleman 
mmself  is  indeed  misreading  the  bill  very 
seriously.  The  bUl  says  that  20  percent  of 
the  oil  from  whatever  geographical  re- 
gion shaU  come  in  under  American-flag 
ships,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to  put  the 
refinerieB  out  at  business. 

Mr.  PRrrCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  wlU  not  take  5  minutes. 

The  problem  Mr.  Anderson  has  dis- 
cussed of  the  refineries,  the  California 
refineries  are  getting  their  oil  from  In- 
donesia. Indonesia  has  a  rule  that  says 
that  all  oil  must  be  carried  In  their  own 
ships.  This  exactly  points  up  why  we 
must  have  some  muscle  on  the  American 
side.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce some  negotiating  basis  to  go  to 
that  oil  company  in  Indonesia  and  say, 
"Look,  you  can't  enforce  that  type  of 
rule  and  continue  to  ship  to  America 
unless  we  have  some  quid  pro  quo." 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  have 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  answer  is  that  they 
must  have  the  right  to  ship  to  America. 
We  can  ship  anywhere  else.  Our  refin- 
eries will  dry  up  otherwise  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  will  occur. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  things  he  can  do.  He  can 
negotiate  and  if  he  is  not  successful  in 
negotiating  he  can  grant  exemption.  This 
way  we  can  at  least  negotiate.  Otherwise, 
we  have  no  chance  of  carrying  that  oil. 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
fear  that  it  would  initiate  a  reaction 
from  other  countries  is  without  basis, 
in  the  light  of  the  eglsting  circum- 
stances? Other  countries  now  make  the 
same  requirement.  They  compel  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  oil  to  be  carried  on 
their  ships. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Some  do,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Some  countries  do  up 
to  100  percent.  The  fact  is  that  Amer- 
ica at  long  last  is  waking  up  trying  to 
protect  its  own  Merchant  Marine,  try- 
ing to  protect  Its  own  employment  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  gain  a  measure  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  agree,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  America  to  take  a  back  seat. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  correct  in  this  brief  time 
I  have  the  point  that  Mr.  du  Pont  was 
attempting  to  make  here.  The  bill  pro- 
vides simply  that — 

The  appropriate  agency  or  agencies  shall 
also  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
practicable  to  assure  that  at  least  20  per- 
centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  .  .  . 

That  is  of  all  of  the  oil  shipped — be 
shipped  in  American  bottoms.  It  does  not 
say  in  any  place  that  that  must  be  20 
percent  of  the  oil  shipped  to  any  refinery 
which  is  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
All  of  it  could  be  shipped  from  Indonesia, 
depending  on  what  rules  were  made  by 
the  agency. 

The  only  thing  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here  is  create  a  situation  in  which  there 
is  strong  American  administrative  pres- 
sure to  finally  result  in  20  percent  of  our 
petroleum  products  being  shipped  In 
American  bottoms.  That  is  all  the  bill 
does.  It  does  not  deny  to  any  existing 
refinery  a  drop  of  Indonesian  oil.  The 
refinery  may  continue  under  its  contracts 
as  they  now  exist. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
read  the  bill,  it  also  requires  that  20 
percent  of  the  oil  be  carried  in  American - 
flag  bottoms  by  geographical  regions. 


I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  refineries  may  be 
able  to  get  100  percent  of  its  oil  from 
Indonesia,  but  if  it  does,  that  20  per- 
cent will  have  to  be  made  up  by  some 
other  west  coast  refinery. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some- 
body is  going  to  get  caught  in  the  door 
when  it  is  slammed  shut. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  lines 
15  through  17  it  simply  says  that  the 
maimer  of  providing  for  these  percent- 
ages will  insure  fair  and  reasonable  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.-fiag  commercial  ves- 
sels in  such  cargoes  by  geographical  re- 
gions. That  does  not  say  anything  about 
refineries. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  counter 
one  of  the  Important  statements  here 
that  there  will  be  retaliation  because  of 
the  fact  we  are  giving  fiag  preference. 
Flag  preference  has  been  given  by  every 
shipping  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
anything  to  ship  itself  and  even  all  its 
imports. 

Try  and  buy  anything  from  Japan.  As 
long  as  they  have  the  bottom  tbat  is  not 
filled,  they  are  going  to  use  Ji4?anese  bot- 
toms. When  we  gave  India  that  wheat 
not  too  many  years  ago.  some  10  years 
ago,  India  would  not  even  take  it  imless 
we  would  ship  It  in  Indian  bottoms. 

The  Russians  Just  gave  us  a  lesson  in 
International  etiquette  when  they 
bought — or  rather  were  given  the  gift 
of — our  wheat.  The  whole  fight  was  over 
whether  it  was  going  to  be  shipped  in 
Russian  bottoms. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  sat  5  days  on  a 
freighter  in  Porto  Bello;  offshore  for  5 
days  while  they  used  their  port  facility 
priorities  for  fiag  ships  and  would  not 
move  out  of  the  berth  until  a  Venezuelan 
fiagship  came  over  the  horizon.  They 
kept  our  ship  out  there  imtll  the  day  be- 
fore New  Years,  and  we  had  to  pay  dou- 
ble the  wages  under  our  contrawjt  with 
the  port. 

The  Venezuelans  say  that  50  percent 
of  the  oil  must  be  shipped  in  Venezuelan 
bottoms  when  Ihey  are  available.  When 
are  we  going  to  learn  one  simple  thing? 
Trade  of  any  kind  Is  a  commerical  ven- 
ture. Sentiment  goes  out  the  window, 
and  those  weakly  lilies  in  this  House 
whom  I  have  watched  for  20  years  get  up 
here  and  talk  about  retaliation — from 
whom? 

Italy  did  not  care  about  retaliation 
last  week  when  it  declared  an  absolute 
embargo  on  all  imports  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  money  Is  being  devalued. 
It  was  because  their  people  were  out  of 
work.  Any  nation  in  the  world  except  for 
this  one  would  do  such  a  thing.  Will  some 
of  the  Members  tell  me  something? 
Where  do  they  think  the  $480  billion 
debt  came  fnmi? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  question.  This  has  to  do  with 


this  whole  narrow  outlook  of  shipping 
on  American  IxDttoms.  Can  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  all  of 
the  liquefied  natural  gas  produced  in 
Alaska  must  be  exported  to  Japan,  and 
we  do  not  get  a  dime  from  It?  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  why? 

Mr.  DENT.  No,  I  cannot  explain  to  the 
gentleman  why  the  Japanese  have  been 
able  to  buy  it.  The  last  standing  timber 
of  any  size  is  in  Alaska,  and  every  saw- 
mill, is  owned  by  Japan.  American  home 
builders  do  not  have  enough  lumber  to 
start  even  the  modest  housing  starts  they 
are  trying  to  start. 

Three  thousand  acres  of  valuable  Ksm- 
sas  State  soybean  fields  were  sold  for  $9 
million,  an  offer  even  the  Godfather 
would  not  make  in  his  best  day.  That  is 
$9  million.  $3,000  per  acre.  There  is  not 
a  Kansas  soybean  fanner  who  can  earn 
that  much  off  an  acre,  or  the  Interest 
on  it. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something, 
and  tell  them  plainly.  I  stood  on  this 
fioor.  and  I  can  show  the  Members  the 
record,  where  11  years  ago  I  said  that 
within  10  years  the  American  dollar 
would  be  devalued.  I  told  the  Members 
less  than  15  years  ago  exactly  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  the  American  dollar. 
I  told  them  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
the  American  steel  industry. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
are  more  dependent  upon  other  nations 
for  more  things  than  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  this  Congress  is 
responsible  for  it,  and  nobody  else — the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  given  authority  over  trade,  trade 
relations,  tariffs  and  customs,  and  we 
have  given  it  away.  Now,  we  are  going  to 
give  more  away. 

If  we  do  not  try  to  build  an  American 
.  Merchant  Marine  somehow — yes,  in  1970 
we  passed  a  subsidy  bill.  What  good  is  the 
subsidy  bill  if  the  oil  cannot  be  shipped 
and  is  not  directed  to  the  American 
bottoms? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  which  would  ex- 
empt the  small  independent  refiners  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  provide 
the  flexibility  needed  by  these  small  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  with  the  major  oil 
companies. 

The  reason  for  this  is  twofold:  The 
small  independents  rel>'  heavily  on  im- 
ports for  their  product — the  majors  do 
not.  The  smtill  guys  do  not  have  a  tanker 
fleet  to  transport  the  oil — the  major  oil 
companies  do. 

Thus,  to  require  the  small  refiners  to 
import  using  U.S. -flag  vessels  would 
place  an  unreasonable  and  expensive 
burden  on  these  small  independent 
businessmen. 

Presently,  only  1.4  percent  of  all  the 
oil  we  Import  into  this  country  goes  to  a 
small  reflner — only  1.4  percent.  But  this 
mere  drop-in-the-bucket  represents  a 
large  percentage — 41  percent  to  be 
exact — of  the  product  refined  by  the 
small  independents. 
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So,  while  this  exemption  does  not  alter 
the  intent  of  the  bill,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  small  refiners. 

But,  more  importantly,  it  is  important 
to  the  consumer,  as  it  is  the  small  refiner 
who  represents  the  only  vestige  of  com- 
petition In  the  oil  industry.  To  require 
him  to  import  on  U.S.  tankers  could  put 
him  out  of  business,  thus  yielding  an 
even  greater  portion  of  the  marlcet  to  the 
major  oil  companies. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Anderson 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ansirsoh). 

I  have  5  of  those  17  refineries  located 
in  my  district,  and  I  can  understand 
what  their  problem  is.  I  compUment  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  introduc- 
ing t^iis  amendment,  because  I  believe 
tha*:  amendment  will  relieve  them. 

However,  let  me  at  the  outset  point 
out  that  I  really  subscribe  to  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  d0  Poitt) 
in  regard  to  the  entire  bill.  All  that  this 
amendment  will  do  is  to  make  the  bill 
slightly  less  bad. 

I  think  during  the  argiunents  we  have 
heard  here  today  we  are  finding  that  we 
are  kidding  ourselves.  If  the  Members 
will  look  at  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port, they  will  find  that  the  report  lists 
the  fiag  vessels,  and  if  we  will  go  down 
to  No.  5,  we  will  find  that  the  country  of 
Liberia  has  833  flag  tankers. 

Now,  if  there  is  anybody  within  the 
soimd  of  my  voice  who  believes  that  every 
one  of  those  tankers  belongs  to  Liberia, 
he  has  been  dreaming. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  I  spent 
in  Japan,  an  American  corporation.  Na- 
tional Bulk  Carriers,  was  building  tank- 
ers and  other  types  of  ships  in  Kure, 
Japan.  I  was  always  Invited  to  the  com- 
missioning or  to  the  launching  of  these 
ships,  and,  believe  me,  by  the  time  they 
got  through  playing  the  national  an- 
thems of  the  various  coimtrles  wfalch 
were  involved,  the  ship  was  almost  ready 
to  be  scrapped. 

They  started  out  first  playing  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  Japan,  because,  after 
all,  that  is  where  It  was  built.  Then  they 
played  the  anthem  of  the  United  States, 
because,  after  all,  it  was  National  Bulk 
Carriers  that  built  the  ship  and  supplied 
the  money,  American  dollars.  Then,  last 
but  not  least,  they  played  the  national 
anthem  of  the  country  of  Liberia,  be- 
cause the  ship  was  being  licensed  under 
the  flag  of  Liberia. 

Now,  what  happens  to  the  ship  after 
that?  It  is  leased  back  to  American  oil 
companies  for  their  use,  because  of  a 
taxation  program  which  this  Congress 
imposed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  totally  with 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  and  who  so  dynamically  pointed  out 
that  Congress  is  at  fault. 

I  also  remind  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  they  also  passed  the  labor 
laws  in  this  country. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee is  anxious  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  have  a  question  that  concerns 
me  very  much.  That  is  the  question  of 
added  costs  to  the  consumer  and  the 
increment  to  the  value  of  oil  in  this  coun- 
try, because  of  this  legislation. 

Now,  as  the  Members  know,  present  oil 
policies  have  provided  for  what  we  call 
a  weighted  price  or  a  price  that  is 
averaged  between  the  cost  of  Imported 
oil  and  the  cost  of  domestic  oil.  For  every 
penny  we  add  to  the  cost  of  imported  oil, 
we  Increase  the  value  of  the  other  80  per- 
cent oC  oil  we  use  in-oduced  in  America, 
and  that  Increment  is  passed  on  to  the 
consimier. 

So  what  here  might  appear  to  be  a  very 
small,  modest  additional  expense  for  the 
use  of  American  vessels  can  multiply  into 
an  enormous  cost  to  the  constmier. 

While  there  is  a  need  for  increased 
American  shipping,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  idea  as  to  how  this  is  going 
to  effect  the  price  of  all  the  other 
domestic  oil  and  gasoline  which  the  con- 
sumer so  desiaerately  needs. 

I  understand  there  Is  evidence  that 
this  legislation  can  raise  the  price  of 
gahollne  a  penny  a  grtdlon.  I  am  not  sure, 
and  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the 
cost  to  the  American  consumer  for  oil 
and  gasoline  and  petroleum  products  is 
reaching  the  critical  breaking  point  and 
anything  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  end 
product  to  the  consumer  is  going  to  be 
very  harmful  to  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman, and  the  Industrialist  and  to 
everyone  in  this  country.  There  is  also 
no  need  to  Increase  the  profits  of  the 
American  oil  industry  which  can  boost 
its  price  as  the  foreign  oil  goee  up. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  VANZEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Actually  in  this  bill  it 
says  fair  and  reasonable  rates  will  be  re- 
quired and  for  the  first  time  we  will  have 
an  Insight  into  the  costs,  which  we  have 
never  seen  before,  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. Therefore  it  will  bring  about  an 
approach  where  we  can  look  all  the  way 
back  to  the  crude  oil  price  at  the  well 
and  therefore  it  will  have  a  controlling 
fifffict 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
legislation  provides  an  adequate  safe- 
guard. I  fear  that  this  bill  will  multiply 
the  cost  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  American 
consimier  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
80  percent  supplied  from  domestic 
sources  and  Increase  the  value  of  the  oil 
reserves  In  this  country.  I  am  afraid  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  which  could 
extend  to  the  billions.  I  just  don't  be- 
lieve the  Americap  people  want  to  pay  a 
penny  more  per  gallon  of  gas  in  order  to 
provide  for  further  utilization  of  Ameri- 
can ships  for  which  they  have  already 
provided  mulUbilllon-dollar  subsidies. 

Mr.  0U  PONT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  best  estimate  we 
were  able  to  produce  in  the  committee 
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on  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  indeed 
about  a  penny  a  gallon.  That  ii  about  the 
same  amount  that  we  were  groing  to  save 
him  when  we  rolled  back  the  oil  price 
last  December  In  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atives.  It  points  out  in  the  report  that 
it  will  be  costing  a  penny  a  gallon,  but 
that  will  be  made  up  a  little  bit  in  the  tax 
costs  to  the  companies  and  revenue  to 
the  assisting  companies.  That  is  true 
and  it  is  correct,  but  it  does  not  help  the 
consumer.  He  will  pick  up  another  penny 
a  gallon,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  a  funny  time  to  be  iwUng 
the  consumer  to  pay  more  for  gasoline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  supported  almost 
every  ship  construction  subsidy  bill  and 
almost  every  ship  operating  subsidy  bUI, 
but  I  believe  I  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line  today,  for  whatever  that  may  be 
worth.  I  share  the  fear  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  as  well  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  that  the  cost  of  this 
is  going  to  be  taken  right  out  of  toe  hides 
of  the  Americtui  consumers  through  in- 
creased iHlces  for  petroleum  products, 
and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  once  again  we  had  better  make 
it  very  clear  when  we  talk  about  1  cent  a 
gallon  that  that  is  the  price  of  the  oil 
being  imported.  Actually  the  Maritime 
Administration's  estimate — and  I  think 
they  are  the  most  trustworthy  in  this 
whole  debate — was  half  a  cent.  This  is 
20  percent  oo  the  25  percent  of  our  total 
oil  which  we  bring  In,  so  we  are  talking 
about  5  percent  in  that  increase,  if  it  is 
half  a  cent,  that  being  one-thirty-second 
of  a  cent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  share  the  gentle- 
man's feelings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Anoekson  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  70.  noes  62. 

RCOOROXD  VOTE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  227,  noes  176, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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ATES— 237 

Abdnor 

Brown,  Midi. 

Cohen 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

CoUler 

Calif. 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

CtolUna.  Tex 

Anderion,  ni. 

BroyhUl.Ta. 

Oonable 

Archer 

Buchanan 

Oonlan 

Arends 

Burgener 

Conte 

Armstrong 

Burke.  Calif. 

Corman 

Aahbrook 

Bnrlaeon.  Tex. 

Conghlln 

B&fall9 

Butler 

Crane 

B«ker 

Camp 

Culver 

Beard 

Carter 

Dantel,  Dan 

Bell 

CkatT.  T«x. 

Danlelson 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

DavU,  WU. 

Bergland 

Chamberlain 

delaOaru 

Boland 

Clancy 

Denholm 

Bowra 

Clausen, 

DennU 

Bray 

Don  H. 

Oerwlnakl 

Brotzman 

CTawson,  Del 

Deylne 

Brown,  Caltf. 

Cleveland 

Dickinson 

Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erie  n  bora 
Ssch 

Bsbieman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Findley 
Plsb 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Ptaser 

Prelinghuysen 
Freazel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Coldwater 
Ctonzalez 
OoodllDK 
Oray 
Orose 
Gubscr 
Gude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
ccbmldt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hlnshaw 
aogan 
Udiaeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 

Jobnaon,  Oallf . 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ketchuffi 
King 

Euykendall 
Lagomarslno 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlO 
Barrett 
Bauman 
BevlU 
Btaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Cbappell 
Chlth(^m 
Clark 
Clay 
Cochran 
CoUtna.  ni. 
Conyers 
cotter 
CroQln 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V; 
Devls,  Qa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Delaney 


CXX- 


Landgrebe 
Lent 

LattOU 
LOtt 

McCIory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUary 

UarazlU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MUsell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pxeyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Rarick 

I  Begula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberta 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Roush 
Rousselot 

NOES— 176 

DeUenbaek 

DeUuma 

Dent 

PlngeU 

tJonohue 

Driwnlng 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Bekhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plobd 

Pole? 

Bord 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Gaydos 

Oettya 

aiatibo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Orasao 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffltha 

Orover 

Hanlfty 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Bays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holt 

Holtzo^an 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

lokcrd 

Jonee,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 
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Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Barasln 

SatterOeld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroedar 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

ahrtver 

Shuster 

Sikea 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Sieed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
8te4ger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 

Vsm  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young,  111. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Karth 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LaUa 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  lA. 

Long.  Bfd. 

Luken 

MeCloakey 

McDade 

McBwan 

Briacdonald 

Madden 

Mann 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mat&aUa 

MUls 

Wniah 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  SI. 

Murphy,.  N.T. 

Murtha 

Matcher 

Nedzi 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Pattea 

Peeper 

Perklaa 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 


Price,  111 . 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Btegle 

Rlaaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 


Shoup 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Tleman 
Traxler 
UUman 
Vander  Veen 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WolS 
Wyatt 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Flowers 


Haley 
H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Lujan 

Morgan 

Nix 

Patman 

Pickle 

Reld 


Roncalio.  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hunnels 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Vigcrito 

Wldnall 

wuuams 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  third  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  after  line 
17,  Insert: 

S«c.  a.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments?  If  not,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St^te  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunlttee 
having  htid  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8193)  to  require  that  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  UJ3.- 
flag  vessels,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1094,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  oftJered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  tnts  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  secdintXT  offebxd  bt 

MB.    DT7-   PONT 

Mr.  DTT  PONT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recpmtoit. 

The  SPEAKER.. Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  la^n,  MT.  Speaker. 

The  SPlUdBbBJEt.  The  .Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerjc  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  0X7  FONT  moves  to  reeammlk  ttw  bill 
H.B.  8193  to  the  Committer  Qa  Merchant 
Marine  and  Asherles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous -queeUon  is  ordered -on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  266,  noes  136, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall.Ohlo 

MitcbeU.Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

OHara 

ONelU 

Owens 

Parr  is 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

PcKlell 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchanl 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowafcl 

Roush 

ROy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

eatterfleld 

Scherle 

Schjoeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skublt* 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stai^ 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stepdaens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Thompson,  M.J. 
Tboratoii 
Tleman 
Towell.  Ner. 
Traxler 


(Roll  No.  217 

AYES — 266 

Abdnor 

Flood 

Abzug 

Foiev 

.^dams 

Ford 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Anderson, 

Froehllch 

calif. 

Fulton 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

BadUlo 

Gialmo 

Bafails 

Gibbons 

Baker 

GUman 

Barrett 

Ginn 

Bauman 

Gonzalez 

Bennett 

Goodling 

Bergland 

Gray 

BevUl 

G.-een,  Oreg. 

Biaggl 

Green,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Griffliha 

Boggs 

Grover 

Boland 

Gunter 

Boiling 

Guyer 

Bo  wen 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Bra  SCO 

Haurahan 

Bray 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Breaux 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Breckinridge 

Harsha 

Brlnkley 

Hawkins 

Brooks 

Hays 

Brown,  Oallf. 

H6bert 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Buchanan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burgener 

Henderson 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hlnshaw 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Holifleld 

Burton 

Holt 

Byron 

Holtzman 

Casey,  Tex. 

Horton 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Chappell 

Huber 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Clark 

I  chord 

Clausen, 

Johnson.  Calif. 

DcnH. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C, 

Cohen 

Jones,  Okla. 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Conlan 

Jordan 

conte 

Karth 

Conyatv 

Kazen 

Corman 

Kemp 

Cotter 

King 

Co  ug  hi  In 

Klucarynskl 

Cronin 

Koch 

Kyros 

Daniel,  Roti«rt 

Laodrum 

w..  Jr.      - 

Latu 

Daniels, 

LeggeU    ,,. 

DonUQlck  V. 

T.fh'TIHTl    ■ 

Daniel  SOD 

Lent 

DavU.  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Davis,  B.C. 

i/oae,ua. 

demosraa 

Lott 

Delaney 

Luken 

QeU«aback 
Del  tms 

McCormack 
McDade 

Denholflj 

McBwen 

beat 

McPall 

Dickinson 

BSeKinaey 

Dlngell 

UcBpeOAtn 

Donohue 

Downing 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Duncan 

Machls,  Oa. 

Efckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MazzoU 

Uwvfts.OaUf. 

MMda 

EUberg 

Melcher 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Fascell 

Mllford 
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UdAlt 

Whltehurst 

Wyatt 

Ullman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Van  Deertln 

Wilson, 

Yatron 

Vander  Ve«n 

Charles  H., 

Young,  Alaska 

Vey»ey 

Calir. 

Young.  Pla. 

Waggoncer 

Wilson. 

Young.  Oa. 

Waldle 

Charles.  Tex 

.  Young.  Tex. 

Walata 

Wolff 

Zablockl 

White 

Wright 

NOES— 136 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Ooldwater 

Powell,  Ohio 

Archer 

Orasso 

Preyer 

Arenda 

Oross 

Price,  Tex. 

Armatrong 

Oubser 

Qule 

Aahbrook 

Hamilton 

QuUlen 

Aabley 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Aspln 

schroldt 

Regula 

Beard 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Bell 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Broomfleld 

Heinz 

Robinson,  V«. 

Brotztnan 

HllUs 

Roblson.  NY. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Ruth 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Schneebell 

BuUer 

Johnson,  Colo 

Sebellus 

Camp 

Kastenmeler 

Shrlver 

Carter 

Ketchum 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Spence 

Clawson.  Del 

Lagomarslno 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

J.  WUllAm 

Cochran 

Litton 

Steed 

Collier 

McClory 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Collins.  Tex. 

McCIoskey 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Conable 

McColUster 

Symms 

Crane 

McKay 

Talcott 

Culver 

Madlgan 

Taylor.  N.C. 

E>avl8,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Mallary 

Thone 

Derwlnakl 

Mann 

Treen 

Devlne 

Marazlti 

Vander  Jagt 

Drlnan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Vanlk 

Dulskl 

Martin.  N.C, 

Wampler 

du  Pont 

Mayne 

Ware 

Erlenborn 

Mezvlnsky 

Whalen 

Esch 

Michel 

Whltten 

Eshleman 

Miller 

Wiggins 

Evana,  Colo. 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Plndley 

Moorhead, 

Wylle 

Ptsh 

Calif. 

Wyman 

Plsher 

Mosher 

Yates 

Plynt 

Myers 

Young,  ni. 

Porsythe 

Nelsen 

Young,  a.C. 

Fraser 

Obey 

Zlon 

Prellnghujaen 

O'Brien 

Zwacb 

Prenzet 

Pettis 

Prey 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Alexander 

Haley 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Helstoakl 

Runnels 

Blester 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stokes 

Blackburn 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Blatntk 

Madden 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Morgan 

Te««ue 

Carney,  Ohio 

Nix 

Vlgorlto 

Dlggs 

Pat  man 

Wldnall 

Dom 

Pickle 

WUllams 

Flowers 

Retd 

Gude 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  ^b.  BeUtoakl. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Retd. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Blatmk. 

Mr.  CartMy  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Johnson  at  Penn- 
sylvania. 

J*r.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Boncallo  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Tajrior  of  MIsaourl. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  CKide. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
ae  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconalder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  any- 
one who  can  enlighten  the  remaining 
Members  In  the  House  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  am  sure 
knows,  we  had  intended  to  have  two  bills 
for  today  and  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
but  one  of  those  bills  was  summarily  cut 
off.  Therefore  we  have  no  bill  for  to- 
morrow. 

On  tomorrow  we  will  have  only  minor 
unanimous-consent  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


TESTIMONY  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JAMES  A.  BURKE  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMnTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  MAR- 
KETING AND  CONSUMER  RELA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  (vportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  my  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing  and  Consxmier  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

The  substance  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  furnish  seeds  upon  request 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  development  of  gardens  throughout 
the  Nation  and  thereby  help  flght  the 
problem  of  high  prices  and  also  return 
the  people  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  subcommittee 
meeting  yesterday  I  pointed  out  several 
things,  including  Just  a  little  item  like 
tomatoes. 

I  exhibited  some  tomatoes  there  that 
coat  '63  cents  for  Just  three  of  them. 
Today  potatoes  are  priced  at  $4.85  a 
peck.  Spinach  was  49  cente  for  10  ounces; 
strixjcbeaoB  were  49  cents  for  10  ounces. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  prices  are  splraling 


every  week;  they  are  getting  higher  and 
higher  until  the  average  family  Is  Just 
completely  confused  and  unable  to  buy 
the  necessary  nutritious  food  to  feed  Its 
members. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  act  in  an  expeditious  way 
to  get  this  legislation  moving,  because  it 
will  only  cost  the  Federal  Government  (6 
million,  and  it  will  produce  some  1380 
million  to  $400  million  in  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  testimony  is  included 
as  follows : 
Testimont  or  CoiroarESMEir  James  A.  Bttixk 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  getting  Into  the  sub- 
stance of  my  legislative  proposal,  I  want  to 
commend  you  and  your  Subcommittee  for 
holding  these  hearings.  I  know  full  well  how 
busy  the  Agriculture  Committee  Is  with  the 
pressure  on  you  to  fl.nlsh  your  scheduled 
work  In  the  few  remaining  months  of  this 
Congress.  I  have  also  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  how  long  most  legislative 
proposals  have  to  wait  before  they  are 
granted  the  privilege  of  full  Subcommittee 
hearings  and  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  that  Subcommittee. 

Consequently,  I  take  a  good  deal  of  en- 
couragement from  the  fact  that  there  Is 
enough  Interest  In  this  proposal  by  Members 
of  this  Subcommittee  to  at  least  grant  It 
the  benefit  of  a  hearing.  I  do  not  thlok  I 
would  be  sticking  my  neck  out  too  far  If  I 
were  to  assure  you  that  your  sense  of  prior- 
ities is  not  misplaced  In  holding  these  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  9468. 

I  filed  H.R.  9468  last  July  23rd.  1973,  after 
falling  by  a  very  close  division  vote  ( 132  ayes 
to  161  nays)  to  get  an  amendment  to  last 
year's  farm  bill  adopted.  Both  the  amend- 
ment and  the  bill  were  proposed  at  a  time 
when  It  was  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  this  Nation  was  entering  an  era  of 
critical  shortages.  National  attention  was 
being  focviaed  on  the  fact  that  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  a  land  of  such  fabled  abundance 
and  abimdant  generosity  over  the  years, 
was  not  Immune  from  the  historic  problems 
which  have  faced  nations  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time:  namely,  shortages  of  the  es- 
sential critical  necessltlee  of  life.  I  need  go 
no  further  than  to  refer  to  last  year's  critical 
shortages  In  food  and  energy,  shortages 
which  continue  right  through  this  week  of 
your  ConmiUttee's  hearings.  Nothing,  In  my 
opinion,  has  alleviated  the  problem.  The 
only  difference  Is  the  newspapers,  m  their 
struggle  for  headlines,  hare  begun  to  look 
elsewhere  for  news  and,  for  the  time  being, 
have  Ignored  food  and  energy  shortages.  But 
they  wlU  undoubtedly  return  to  them  at 
some  future  date  after  an  event  occurs  which 
dramatizes  the  situation  anew  for  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

But,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  Members 
of  this  Committee  about  shortages  and 
rising  food  and  fuel  prices  and  bow  one 
shortage  has  interacted  with  the  other.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  spends  its  time  liv- 
ing with  these  problems  full  time.  When  you 
conu  right  down  to  It,  I  really  offered  my 
original  amendment,  and  subsequently  filed 
HJl.  9468  together  with  other  Congreeamen 
representing  large  metropolitan  East  Coast 
cities  such  as  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Hart- 
ford, in  addition  to  the  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan Area,  prlmarUy  to  Indicate  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Agriculture  Committee  that 
the  day  has  long  since  passed  when  agri- 
culture, and  food  specifically,  was  purely  s 
matter  of  concern  to  rural  farming  interests 
In  the  Nation  or  To  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee In  the  Congress.  I  was  trying  to  underline 
the  need  for  growing  Involvement  by  all 
American  citizens,  whether  urban  or  rural 
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whether  from  large  metropolitan  communi- 
ties or  small  towns,  In  the  Intelligent  de- 
velopment, utUlzatlon,  and  conservation  of 
this  Nation's  natural  resources,  In  which 
category  I  mclude  the  produce  of  our  soil, 
our  food,  and  natural  fibers.  The  fact  Is 
agriculture  is  Just  too  Important  to  our 
whole  National  existence  to  be  relegated  to 
the  backyard  compost  heap  of  National  con- 
cern— a  matter  of  concern  solely  for  those 
who  live  in  farmhouses  as  opposed  to  city 
tenements. 

Now.  I  am  not  claiming  credit  for  creat- 
\a%  a  national  awareness  in  the  past  few 
years  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  has  two 
sides:  the  production  side  and  the  consumer 
side.  In  recent  years.  Members  of  Congress 
are  well  aware  that  while  not  too  many  trees 
grow  In  Brooklyn,  It  Is  Important  to  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  and  Boston  that  their 
interests  as  consumers  be  protected  even 
though  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  produce, 
and  trees,  too,  grow  many  miles  away.  Across 
the  land,  in  the  past  few  years,  consumer 
interest  groups  and  consumer  activism  has 
become  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  farm 
Industry  has  not  been  spared  the  legitimate 
attention  of  this  movement.  This  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Con- 
sxuner  Relations  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded 
by  me  of  the  sometimes  strident  Interest 
taken  by  consumer  groups  across  the  Na- 
tion In  the  stewardship  of  the  farming  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  over  this  Nation's  agri- 
cultural needs,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
prices  charged  for  the  end  product. 

But.  Important  as  all  of  this  Is,  my  bill  Is 
not  more  of  the  same,  not  more  emphasis  on 
the  diversity  of  interest  and  views  between 
producers  and  consumers.  HJl.  9468,  insofar 
M  It  baa  a  philosophy,  would  tend  to  break 
down  theee  artificial  barriers  between  con- 
sumer and  producer  by  bringing  the  city 
that  much  closer  to  the  country,  figuratively 
speaking,  by  literally  Involving  consumers 
m  the  production  of  food  on  however  limited 
a  scale.  Thus,  HJl.  9468,  while  on  the  sur- 
face a  very  simple,  short,  and  succinct  bill 
some  ten  imee  long,  which  would  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
seeds  and  plants  for  use  in  ^lome  gardens, 
U  a  bill  which  I  feel  has  far-reaching  signif- 
icance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  al- 
together too  much  emphasis  on  the  measure 
as  a  oo6t-savlng  measure.  The  tradltloiud  re- 
sponse of  thoee  opposed  to  the  measure,  most 
of  them  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Is  that  the  bill  exaggerates  the  difficulties 
poor  families  would  have  in  affording  pack- 
ages of  seeds.  Quite  apairt  from  the  fact  that 
I  feel  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ex- 
aggerating how  Inexpensive  seeds  are  these 
days  and  how  much  of  a  sacrifice  it  would 
be  for  families  to  divert  food  stamp  money 
any  given  week  to  Invest  In  seeds  for  future 
savings  in  food  purchases.  I  think  the  De- 
partment misses  the  whole  point.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  I  feel.  Lb  that  the  Department 
Just  simply  la  not  used  to  thinking  of  itself 
as  any  mcK'e  than  a  representative  of  the 
production  side  of  agriculture  and  has  grown 
used  to  treating  the  consumer  side  as  for- 
eigners or  outsiders  In  their  little  kingdom. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  Department's  sumnwry 
digm)ii|uii  of  this  proposal  as  unnecessary.  1 
am  amazed  that  a  Department  which  spends 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  all  kinds  of 
publications  to  remind  the  American  people 
of  the  contribution  of  agriculture  to  the 
economy  could  be  so  deaf  to  the  public  rela- 
tions Impact  of  this  prcqx)sal.  A  Department 
which  spends  mUUons  of  dollars  on  publlca- 


modest  proposal  which  would  cost  very  little 
to  send  seeds  and  small  plantings  upon  re- 
quest Into  homes  across  the  Nation.  The 
fact  Is.  I  do  not  think  Cecil  B.  DeMllle  could 
have  thought  of  a  more  dramatic  way  to 
bring  It  home,  as  It  were,  to  every  American 
homeowner  or  apartment  dweller  the  need 
to  be  Involved  In  the  miracle  and  the  hard 
work  and  the  long  hours  that  is  really  at 
the  backbone  of  the  American  agricultural 
success  story. 

After  all,  what  were  the  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  victory  gardens  but  an  effort 
by  our  shrewd  leaders  of  those  days  to  in- 
volve each  and  every  American  in  the  pro- 
duction of  agriculture  so  that  they  would 
better  appreciate  not  only  the  work  which 
went  into  It,  but  Its  scarcity.  What  better 
way  to  teach  someone  the  value  of  something 
than  to  get  him  Involved  In  Its  production 
aid  enjoyment?  To  be  sure,  there  were  fears 
of  a  food  shortage  during  those  wars  and 
statistically,  I  suppose  the  victory  gardens 
did  supplement  what  was  being  grown  on 
the  farms  and  diverted  to  our  troops  over- 
seas. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  victory  gardens  were  a 
dry-run  preparation  for  the  possibility  that 
at  some  point  during  either  war,  this  country 
would  have  to  be  totally  reliant  on  what  It 
was  able  to  grow  at  home.  But  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it.  the  victory  garden 
was  designed  as  a  morale  booster,  or  to  put 
it  another  way,  an  attempt  to  get  every 
American  Into  the  spirit  of  things. 

What  better  call  could  be  sounded  today 
In  the  midst  of  obvious  scarcity,  at  a  time 
when  each  American  has  to  be  re-educated 
out  of  the  luxury  of  endless  abundance  and 
limitless  waste  Into  the  new  reality  of  scarce 
natural  resources?  For  we  have  learned  that 
peacetime  can  l>e  a  time  of  shortages,  as  well 
as  wartime,  and  this  message  should  not  be 
lost  on  any  American. 

The  youth  of  the  country,  with  their  in- 
stinctive way  of  seeing  through  things  have 
seen  through  the  waste  and  packaged  same- 
ness of  our  modern  urban  living  and  across 
the  land  there  has  been  a  renewed  Interest 
in  nature  and  living  things.  The  return-to- 
the-BoU  movement  is  not  something  my  bill 
would  create  but  would  capitalize  on  and 
bring  home  to  those  who  are  not  free  to  pack 
up  and  return  to  the  soU  some  of  the  same 
appreciation  and  self-reliance  that  the  youth 
are  after  when  they  Indicate  their  preference 
to  live  off  their  own  efforts  and  find  out  for 
themselves  what  a  continuous  source  of  won- 
der the  earth's  products  can  be. 

I  certainly  do  not  expect  anyone  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  will  testify  here  to- 
day that  this  bill  should  be  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  It  will  pose  a  threat  to  farm- 
ers' future  livelihood.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  will  argue  that  homeowners  and 
gardeners  planting  gardens  and  window 
boxes  across  the  country  will  cause  Amer- 
ican agriculture  sales  to  go  Into  a  tallspln. 
The  average  American  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  land  or  time  available  to  hUn  to  even 
begin  to  approach  self-sufficiency  In  his  food 
requirements.  All  my  bill  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  stimulate  the  American  public,  to  edu- 
cate the  American  public,  to  include  the 
American  public  In  a  national  effort  to  real- 
llze  the  Importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  to  take  steps  to  conserve,  as  well 
as  more  fully  appreciate,  what  we  have  on 
our  table. 

When  I  look  back  on  my  early  life,  a  boy 
bom  and  bred  In  the  teeming  tenements  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  I  do  not  think  any  ex- 
perience can  compare  with  the  time  I  spent 


I  am  also  becommg  more  convinced  that  all 
generations  could  stand  to  experience  more 
of  this. 

For  some  people,  this  will  be  more  than 
Just  an  enriching  experience.  With  the  prices 
In  the  food  markets  today  rising  as  they 
are,  It  could  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  nutritious  meal  with  fresh  vegetables 
or  some  premised  package  formula  with  all 
Its    artificial    additives. 

I  really  cannot  overemphasize  to  those 
concerned  with  the  future  of  America's  agri- 
culture Industry  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  months  has  underscored  for  all  to 
see  the  tremendous  gap  of  understanding 
between  the  urban  consumer  and  America's 
fanning  Interests.  It  is  as  If  they  were  speak- 
ing two  different  languages  and  could  not 
begin  to  understand  the  other's  point  of 
view.  No  one  wants  to  look  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture of  boycotts  on  the  one  hand  or  whole- 
sale destruction  of  products  and  livestock  on 
the  other  hand.  Just  so  one  group  can  spite 
the  other  in  times  of  shortages.  If  any  of  you 
here  today  are  concerned  about  developments 
In  the  recent  past  and  wonder  where  it 
should  all  end  up  should  things  get  tight 
again,  then  I  feel  you  should  be  interested 
in  exploring  the  potential  of  legislation  such 
as  I  have  proposed  for  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween city  and  town,  farmer  and  laborer, 
consumer  and  producer. 

Obviously,  I  cannot  promise  a  miracle.  I 
am  also  aware  that  it  is  customary  to  mock 
and  ridicule  proposals  that  aim  at  changing 
I>eople's  attitudes  as  visionary  and  hopelessly 
idealistic,  but  I  think  this  bill,  with  its 
curious  mixture  of  idealism  and  practically, 
common  sense  and  imagination.  Is  the  sort  of 
approach  we  should  be  exploring  in  Con- 
gress today.  As  they  say.  sometimes,  it  Is  the 
little  things  that  count.  I  Just  cannot  resist 
concluding  on  the  note  that  the  seed  we 
plant  here  today  may  well  take  root  and 
grow  into  something  more  than  any  of  us 
would  have  dreamed  of. 

By  way  of  an  appendix  and  Just  to  reassure 
those  concerned  about  being  too  far  out  In 
front  or  too  high  in  the  clouds,  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  Include  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  report  of  a  Oallup  survey  con- 
ducted last  year  which  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  home  gardening  and  agriculture 
has  been  renewed  In  this  country.  I  honestly 
believe  that  Congress  must  stop  resisting 
such  developments  and  give  the  lead.  Even 
without  government  assistance,  the  survey 
Indicates  that  there  could  be  an  mcrease 
of  three  million  household  vegetable  gar- 
dens across  the  Nation  from  the  present 
27  million  households  figure.  Four  out  of 
10  American  households  last  year  grew  some 
of  their  own  food. 


[From  the  Congressional  Recoso, 

July  20,  1973] 

Rising  P>xices  and  the  Qsowinc  Number 

of  Gardeners 

(By  George  Gallup) 

("A  nationwide  Oallup  survey  conducted 
In  late  spring  reveals  that  the  number  of 
vegetable  gardens  In  the  United  States  could 
Increase  by  as  many  as  3  million  over  27  mil- 
lion households  with  a  garden  last  year.") 

Princeton,  N.J. — Soaring  food  prices, 
coupled  with  the  increasing  mterest  in  a 
"return  to  nature,"  have  apparently  served 
to  swell  the  number  of  American  households 
that  have  planted  a  vegetable  garden  this 
year.   In   fact,   a   natlonvride   Oallup   survey 


conducted  In  late  spring  reveals  that  the 
U^'^Ll^^h^'^^^e^s^i^^ho^V.;;^^-  SiVmg"dlFe"renr»^mmers  trying  my  hand  at  number  of  vegetable  f  *rdens  In  the  United 
erTorl^us^^d  JlSerenVways  to*"make     a  backyard   garden,   watting   for   that   first     «t*t*«  cnuid  increase  ov  as  man v  as  3  mil- 

tomato  to  appear.  I  do  not  think  anything 

ever  tasted  as  good  before  or  since  as  that 

first  tomato  each  sununer,  that  I,  myself, 

had   grown.   I    am   convinced    that   today's 

youth  want  to  experience  more  of  this  and 


'make 
it  grow  better,"  a  Department  which  spends 
money  ssnding  exhibitions  and  demonstra- 
tions around  the  country  and  the  world  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  American  sgriculture — this 
same  department  now  rejects  out  of  band  a 


States  could  increase  oy  as  many  as  3  mil- 
lion over  27  million  households  with  a  garden 
last  year. 

The  survey  found  that  nearly  fotir  in  ten 
UJB.  households  (27  million)  grew  some  of 
their  own  food  In  1972. 
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tn'J^nc'^' J^^J  ffn  ^.  ^^!J!!^   "'•^   ^  ^°"^  ^^°^^  February  1972.  He  was  fi«t  He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Uraul*  ziaael 

To^Jt  ri.mTr^'^'^t^Tan'^^Jt'^  secretary  at  ttie  Spanish  Embassy  here  s»gaz,  whom  he  married  m  w«MngiSn^ 

^ocu^nt;^  by  <S?upTv^veyTo^  ff pa^  f""°  ^»5luntfl  1956.  Later,  as  third  mln-  ^«f«' ^^tn^si^r' '°''-  °*'''*^'  •'"*°  ^"^«- 

aix  month*,  which  have  shoi4  toThigh  ^t  ^^ter  of  the  Spanish  Foreign  Mission,  he  M"^""!  *^d  Santiago. 

or  living,  and  particularly  food  ooBts.  domi-  ^'^oJs.  part  in  negotiating  the  trade  agree-  ^^-^— ^^— ^ 

nating  the  V3.  pubUc'a  list  of  top  domestic  ment  and  air  accord  between  the  United  -ruTrrw  amti  tuit  DDTroTT-.T7.x,^, 

concerns.  States  and  Spain.  ikuah  ainjj  int  i'Kli.&lDENCY 

Aa  reported  recently,  six  out  of  every  10  The  highlights  of  his  notable  career  ^Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 

^^,^?^^^^.Vf^*"KT*'i'*^V*f5"  ■*."*:?  ^fe  «e*  'orth  In  an  article  appearing  In  permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 

r?.u^£c?^i^C««rte^f^?fr  t^^^  Washington  Post,  which  I  append  as  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  'hiS 

uy  of  four  needs  per  week  to  make  ends  Part  of  my  remarks.  remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

meet  u  at  a  record  high  of  «149  with  the  ^^-  Speaker,  Ambassador  Sagaz  and  I  Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 

median  food  expenditure  also  at  a  rsoord  $37  enjoyed  a  unique  personal  relationship,  time  the  Special  Prosecutor's  legislation 

per  week.  We    had    a    common    heritage    in    our  was  under  consideration  my  colleagues 

Present  vegeuble  gardeners  ar«  apparently  Spanish  ancestry.  We  found  it  easy  to  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  showed  consider- 

succeeding  in  lowering  their  food  cosu.  The  work  together  on  matters  of  mutual  con-  able  respect  for  the  views  of  the  Wash- 

^Irrt  "1^^^.,  ^fU""^  that  gardeners  cem.  I  miss  him  and  pay  heartfelt  tribute  ington  Post,  so  I  would  respectfully  caU 

r^n  for  g^enU       costs  '..  their  n«ln  to  a  man  who  was  my  friend,  a  man  who  to  their  attention  an  editorial  in  tSt 

There  is  also  a  strong  suggestion  from  this  served  his  country  well  and  who  on  many  paper  today,  which  is  as  foUows: 

survey   that   many   Americans.   parUcularly  occasions  served  OUT  country  well.  Spain  T«uth  and  the  Prmidenct 

young  adults  between  18-29,  are  turning  to  ^as  lost  a  loyal  citizen,  the  world  a  great  "Good  evening.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to- 

gardenlng  as  a  way  to  "return  to  nature."  diplomat  and  we  have  lost  a  friend.  night  from  my  heart  .  .  ."  Thus  the  Presl- 

Also  reflecting  the  desire  on  the  part  of  The  article  follows:  dent  of  the  United  States,  on  April  30  of 

many  Americana  to  return  to  nature  or  to  Akoei,  Saoaz  Dna:   Spanish  Diplomat  ^^^  y**'-  alerted  the  American  people  that 

at  least  escape  the  crowded  oondlUons  of  the  ^^     ,  g^        .              «>„,„(,>,  a,r,ha«»,^„,  ^«  *»"  *>^u*  ^  level  with  them  on  Water- 

rS  tTartwTth^-l^-er^^Srof^Se-     ^^^7^  ^^l  ^^.^^^^^^  S  Vd  "wL,°1n-hls-v^w  V^sTcrS" tr^- 

iL^^TTj^r^x^s^^}!^.-  ^^rr?ieTe?;orv^irhSnTpSi  rt^^^-ftt^^^?— Jvi-EfH 

important  criterion  for  the  election  of  a  Jf  '^'  »Pf^^8  "^  ^^^^^^  Walter  Reed  al^L.4s  we  now  k^w^al^   Evid^tl^ 

new   home.   More   than   half    (64  per   cent)  Hospital,  where  he  was  under  treatment  for  a    lot    of    people    think  That    read^tSl 

regard    "a   vegeUble   garden"   as   Important.  ^Jf ""^                              _^,  edited  transcripts  of  presidential  conversa- 

and  a  large  majority   (68  per  cent)    of  city  ^J^^^' J"  '=*'f*'"  <^*P^J^\  wm  named  ttons  of  that  period,  which  were  made  pub- 

dwellers  say  they  would  prefer  to  live  In  a  f?^S"^°^    ^    ^^    country    In    February,  uc  by  the  White  House  last  week.  reDreeenLi 

suburban    area.    smaU    town,   rural   area   or  l"^-  »^t«  serving  as  his  countrys  ambas-  the  ultimate  experience   in  dlsUIuslonment 

farm.  This  Is  shown  In  the  table  below:  »<>«  *«  Cairo  for  six  years.  ^nd  disgust    But  we  can  ko  them  onT^t 

Persons  Who  Live  In  Cities  Would  Prefer  He  had  long  had  contact  with  the  United  ter— or  perhaps   we   should   sav   one   w^' 

to  Live  .  .  .  BUteii^  servlr^  as  first  secretary  at  the  Span-  u  you  have  a  masochistic  streak  and  a  tM 

Percent  ««»»  Kmbassy  here  from  1963  untU  1966.  when  constitution,  we   recommend  that  you^ead 

In  a  city 30  he    waa   named    Spanish    counselor    at    the  those    transcripts    of    private    conversattOBi 

suburban  area 24  United   Nations   CJeneral   Assembly.  against    the    concurrent    pubUc   sUtoSSI 

Smal     town 20  In  IWl.  aa  third  minister  of  the  Spanish  the   President   was   making— and   con^uts 

Rural  area 9  Forejjn  Ministry.  Mr.  Sag«c  took  part  In  the  to  make-to  you.  The  only  word  that  oomM 

Farm      15  negotlatkins  of  the  trade  agreement  and  air  to  nUnd  U  one  that  Is  usually  "deleted"  or 

Don  t  know _..       2  accord  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  "unlnteUlglble'    where    pr»ald«nts   are   con- 

FoUowlng    are    other    hlghUghts    of    the  ^^I*^"^'  *^*°  ***  ***^  ^^  *  member  oerned.  or  at  the  very  least  "Inaudible."  It  U 
survey:  *"  ">•  8P»nl*h  delegatton  to  the  UJ*.  Gen-  i<««— systematicaUy,  willfully  and  repeatedly 
Renectlng  the  economic  aspects  of  vege-  f"""  ^f"*™'"^-  *»•  scoompanled  the  late  Am-  told  by  tte  Pre«ddent  of  the  United  Statn. 
table  gardening,  the  survey  foxmd  that  nearly  P^s^^^o*"  Adlal  Stevenson  on  a  UJ^.  mission  We   are   aware   that  It  Is   In  the  age-old 
half   of    the    nation's    non-gardeners    would  *<>  "P*!"  tradition   of   politics    to   exaggerate    and  to 
have  a  vegetable  garden,  if  it  could  be  proven  ^^  '**^'  **"■■  ^^"^  accompanied  the  Chief  put  the  brightest  poertble  oonstrucUon  on 
that  by  doing  so.  they  could  save  between  ''"■•^•'*  "*  **^e  United  States  on  a  trip  to  Spain  the  most  dismal  and  damaging  of  events 
»300-«300  per  year.  *nd  later  was  part  of  the  official  Spanish  dele-  But  Mr.  Nixon's  stark  misstatement  of  tacts 
Considerable    interest   exists   among    UB.  K*tlon    **»8t   attended   the   funeral   here    of  with  which  he  was  wholly  famlUar  is  In  aa- 
adults  In  "community  gardening"  (where  a  PrwWent  Kennedy.  other  order  of  things,  and  It  persists.  WHat 
person  with  little  or  no  land  can  ti«vel  a  **'•  Sagas'  *■«  named  general  director  of  Is  so  odd  about  the  public  resp«mse  to  this 
short  distance  and  garden  a  plot  of  land)  a  relations  with  the  United  States  at  the  Span-  pbenomentHi  is  that  out  preoccupation  wltb 
fast-growing  phenomenon  that  Is  spreading  ^^   Ministry   of   Foreign   Relations   In    19C4.  omt  new-found  legal  and  constitutional  loie 
across  the  nation.  For  example,  more  than  when  he  also  was  a  member  again  of  Spain's  has  aU  but  bUnded  us  to  the  Impllcattoas 
half  of  those  respondents  (69  per  cent)  who  delegation  to  the  UJ».  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  done.  After  all— one 
said  that  they  were  Interested  In  gardening.  When  he  wm  named  ambassador  to  Cairo  **^    presumably    argue — he    wasnt    under 
but  did  not  have  the  land.  Indicated  they  ^o^  1990.  be  also  served  as  ambassador  to  the  ""^'i'  ^  aU  thoee  teievUlon  addreaees  "from 
would  be  Interested  In  using  a  "community  neighboring  states  of  the  Temen  Arab  Re-  ***•  heart,"  ao  how  is  that  either  an  indlct- 
parden."  public,  the  EepubUe  of  Sudan  and  the  Somali  **'"  crtm*  or  an  tmpeMhable  offense?  to- 
— — ^ —  Democratic  Republic.  deed,  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  become  so 
TwrRTTTTP  Tv-k   AMz-iiTT    DA^-'  AT  During  his  assignment  to  Egypt.  Mr.  Saga  imniersed  In  theee  aspects  of  the  degradation 
^rDAxTrixT  tZtSt^  8AQAZ.  worked  with  American  offlcUls  In  Cairo  to  o*  *^  prealdency  that  aomebow  it  is  con- 
HP  ANISH  DIPLOMAT  protect  United  SUUs  Interests  after  Spain  »><lered  "aU  right"  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  take  tha 
'Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  Jrtven  **''***  **  "^  country's  protecting  power  whan  ato-wavee.  stare  the  nation  in  the  eye.  Invaks 
Dfrmisslon  to  address  thp  HmiR*  fnr   1  "**  ^"^  severed  diplomatic  reUUons  with  the  'he  "acred  trust  of  the  highest  office  In  the 
IZS^re^STeJ^n^'w^JZi  S^  w^'  ^^'^'^'^  ''^"^  *^  ^•^-  1^^"^^*^'^  "^  *''^^  he  knows  to  be 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.)  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,„  i^^  ^^^  assisted  the  Jew-  ^°^  °^°y  ^^"^  ^"  ^  Nlxon  told  you 
Mr.  DC  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the  uh  oommunlttes  la  Egypt  and  more  than  "°^  ^^"^  *'°  ***«*  *1  <*  ISTS.  upon  learning 
death  of  Senor  Angel  Sagas  th«  Oorem-  l,600   persons   were   evacuated    through   tii»  'of**>e  Q"*  "me  <rf  the  involvement  of  mem- 
ment  of  Spahi  has  lort  an  outstanding  negotiations.  •>*"  '^  ^^  administration  m  the  Watergate 
puWlc  oervsnt,  the  United  States  has  lost  m  lOTO.  Mr.  Sagae  represented  Spain  in  the  "iT?*'^  and  oover-up,  he  ordered  the  bearer 
a  man  who  understood  our  Nation  and  rmraco  Oenecai  conference  of  Cairo  to  Z^ttl^^^lL^  Z^\^ F^^r }t^  \^^ 
our  people,  and  I  hare  lost  a  personal  -;:^- "S^^^  i;,'-^^"  ^-^, ,  STan^e^TSdlor^  'wT  h*r1n^SSi^Ts 

friend.  Bom  m  Madrid.  Mr.  Sagaz  graduated  from  i«.t  Mnv  09  ■>  v«7  n«^  «*  ••.\,  i^*...^!...  mm,^ 

Senor  sagaz.  the  Spanish  Ambassador  ^[^X.'^.^^^i:^:,':  V^.  '"  Tr^l^^'  ^1ltTefact?inH'7e?S 

to  the  United  States,  died  on  Monday  of  !^  ^^.^'!  fJil^,,  ^'^J!  if  washing-  facts  out."  well,  as  the  transcripts  of  the 

thi.  week.   A  career  diplomat,  he  had  ^^J^  LV^  i^^Z't)^  T^*""'  **!.  P*^**  »'**"''  ***«=»>  21  was  not  thJ^nwt  tine 

served  as  Amba«ador  to  this  country  a  ?t^a  Sn^^  S-t^«  caJier  *  '*'.  '1'^*'°  '*"™'*>  °'  ^'»  *'**"'  i«^o«^««~t' 

little  more  than  2  vears    But  hll  rMa  ^■"■" ,''"""«»»  ^l -year  career.  ^n<x  the  subsequent  efforts  he  made  could 

tlonshin    tn   Vho    rTnn!S^  Qfof  f     ♦  ^l  c  «*  ^^^l^ ""^n^otts  decorations  from  Spain,  hardly  be  called  fact-finding  mtesions.  The 

tlonshlp    to    the    United    States    started  Sweden.  Portugual  and  the  Holy  See.  so-caUed  Dean  report,  as  planned  and  dls- 
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cussed  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Dean  and 
Messrs.  Haldeman.  Ehrllchman  and  Mitchell 
vas  to  be  a  cooked  up.  Incomplete  document 
which  the  participants  In  the  meeting  all  but 
wrote  In  advance  of  Mr.  Dean's  sojourn  In 
Camp  David.  As  the  Ineffable  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man put  It  at  one  of  theae  planning  ses- 
sions. "Tou  have  to  bottom  your  defense, 
your  position  on  the  report.  And  the  report 
says  nobody  was  Involved,  and  you  have  to 
stay  consistent  with  that."  How  did  he  know 
what  the  unwritten  report  would  say? 

In  fact,  the  transcripts  of  the  period  sug- 
gest that  anything  but  an  "Intensive  effort" 
to  "get  the  facts  and  get  the  facts  out"  was 
uBder  way.  "What  the  hell  does  one  disclose 
that  Isn't  going  to  blow  something?"  Mr. 
Nixon  asks  at  one  point,  and  the  substance 
of  his  remarks  has  mainly  to  do  with  cover- 
up  and  what  Is  called  "damage  limitation"  in 
the  world  of  arms  control.  He. and  his  col- 
leagues move  easily  and  habitually  back  and 
forth  between  the  hard  practical  language 
involved  in  figuring  out  who  wUl  be  thrown 
over  the  side  to  save  the  others  and  the 
weird  parody  language  of  the  public  state- 
ments they  wUl  subsequently  make.  As  In: 

Ehrllchman:  And  I  am  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, assuming  that  some  corner  of  this 
thing  comes  unstuck,  you  are  then  In  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  Look,  t^at  document  I  published 
|the  so-caUed  "Dean  Report")  Is  the  docu- 
taent  I  relied  on,  that  Is,  the  report  I  relied 
on. 

President:  This  Is  all  we  knew. 

Haldeman:  That  Is  all  the  stuff  we  could 
find  out — 

Ehrllchman:  And  now  this  new  develop- 
ment Is  a  svirprlse  to  me — I  am  going  to  fire 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  now. 

And  again : 

Ehrllchman:  You  could  say  this.  Tou  could 
say  I  have  never  had  a  communication  with 
anybody  on  my  staff  about  this  burglary — 

President:  Therefore — 

Ehrllchman:  Or  about  Begrettl,  prior  to — 

President:  Segrettl.  Begrettl  Is  not  in  this 
court  ao  that  Is  no  problem. 

Ehrllchman :  Well — then  alright — 

President :  I  had  never  had  any — 

XhrUchman:  Since  I  had  no  communlca- 
tkm  with  anybody  on  the  White  House  Staff 
about  this  burglary  or  about  the  drcum- 
stanoes  leading  up  to  It,  there  Is  no  occasion 
tcs  executive  privilege  In  this  matter. 

President:  With  regard  to  this,  I  want  you 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  It.  So  there  will  be  no 
executive  prlvUege  on  that.  On  other  mat- 
ters— 

Haldeman:  And  that  takes  you  up  to  the 
June  17th.  What  do  you  do  after  June  17th7 

President:  Use  the  executive  prlvUege  on 
that. 

These  were  not  truth-seeking  sessions  or 
anything  remotely  like  them.  They  were 
coaching  classes.  They  were  script  writing 
sessions.  They  were  dress  rehearsals  for  fur- 
ther deception. 

Speaking  of  his  March  21,  1973,  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Dean,  the  President  last  Au- 
gust solemnly  informed  the  public  that  Mr. 
Dean  on  that  occasion  had  told  him  that 
"funds  had  been  raised  for  payments  to  the 
defendants,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  persons  both  on  the  White  House  staff  and 
St  the  re-election  committee.  But  I  was 
only  told  that  the  money  had  been  used  for 
sttomeys'  fees  and  family  support,  not  that 
It  had  been  paid  to  procure  silence  from  the 
recipients." 

Barly  this  March,  however,  when  the  tapw 
of  that  conversation  seemed  likely  to  become 
public,  the  President,  equally  solemnly  In- 
formed the  people  of  the  reverse.  On  that 
same  day  and  In  that  same  conversation,  he 
now  said,  Mr.  Dean  "told  me  that  payments 
had  been  made  to  the  defendants  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet,  not  almply 
for  their  defense."  Questioned  about  this 
revelation  a  short  whUe  later,  the  President 
•spUlned  that  what  Mr.  Dean   had   reaUy 


done  was  to  "allege"  that  hush  money  pay- 
ments bad  been  made,  so  that  the  President 
could  hardly  be  sure  enough  of  the  allegation 
to  refer  It  to  the  Justice  Department.  But 
now,  as  the  transcripts  tell  us,  Mr.  Nixon  did 
not  receive  the  Information  as  an  "allega- 
tion" at  an;  he  accepted  It  as  a  fact  and  re- 
peatedly suggested  that  Mr.  Dean  had  better 
make  sure  the  next  installment  got  out  In 
time  to  keep  the  menacing  Howard  Hunt 
quiet. 

There  are  throughout  these  transcripts, 
even  In  their  edited  Incompleteness,  endless 
examples  of  this  sort  of  presidential  duplic- 
ity In  dealing  with  the  public,  and  his  very 
description  of  what  they  say  now  that  they 
have  been  puhHMhed  continues  to  vary 
sharply  from  the  evidence  of  our  eyes.  How 
are  we  to  accoimt  for  this?  What  depths  of 
cynicism  must  a  public  man  draw  on  to  be 
able  to  issue  printed  material  and  simul- 
taneously to  say  It  contains  something  It 
dees  not?  Maybe  Mr.  Nixon  himself  believes 
that  anything  not  said  under  oath,  anything 
that  does  not  qualify  technically  as  an  In- 
dictable crime  or  an  Impeachable  offense  In 
the  narrowest  construction  of  that  phrase, 
ca.i  be  perpetrated  by  him  with  Impunity. 
Maybe  he  thinks  the  public  la  too  dumb  to 
notice  or  too  Insensitive  to  care  or  too  trust- 
ing of  a  man  who  holds  the  office  he  holds 
to  question  his  public  utterances — especially 
when  he  looks  us  in  the  eye  and  says,  In 
effect.  Trust  me — I  am  your  President. 

It  Is  that  trust — that  reservoir  of  respect 
for  the  office  and  that  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve that  a  President  would  systematically 
deceive — that  Mr.  Nixon  has  so  exploited  and 
abused.  He  continues  to  do  so.  As  a  conse- 
quence, whatever  his  personal  political  fate 
turns  out  to  be  in  the  next  several  months, 
we  will  be  picking  up  the  wreckage  of  the 
American  presidency  for  years  to  come. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechlbr) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  shocked  to  report  to  the 
House  that  American  coal  companies  are 
Importing  coal  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Furthermore,  it  is  out- 
rageous to  learn  that  arrangements  are 
under  way  to  increase  theee  American 
coal  imports  f nxn  South  Africa. 

All  this  is  taking  place  at  the  very 
same  time  that  we  are  exporting  nearly 
10  percent  of  our  total  coal  production — 
52  million  tons  in  1973  of  a  total  domestic 
production  of  595  million  tons.  Blacks 
are  discriminated  against  under  the 
apartheid  policy  in  South  Africa,  where 
men  work  in  the  mines  under  eonditions 
similar  to  slave  labor,  the  wages  are  low, 
miners  are  virtually  conscripted,  and  the 
safety  conditions  are  atrocious.  It  is  out- 
rageous that  coal  mined  under  these  in- 
human conditions  is  being  imported  into 
this  coimtry,  threatening  American  coal 
miners  in  their  Jobs,  supporting  a  racist 
policy,  and  all  being  done  only  because 
it  fattens  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
coal  indus^. 

The  Southern  Co.,  which  supplies  elec- 
tric power  to  much  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida  has  contracted 
to  buy  500,000  tons  of  South  African  eoal 
In  1974.  The  Southern  Co.  also  plans  to 


buy  750.000  tons  of  coal  in  1974.  and 
larger  quantities  are  reportedly  being  set 
aside  for  delivery  later.  The  coal  ship- 
ments from  South  Africa  will  be  shipped 
to  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  then  shipped  by 
barge  to  generating  stations  at  Pensacola 
and  Panama  City.  Fla.  I  might  add  that 
these  locations  are  less  than  200  mUes 
from  American  coal  mines,  as  contrasted 
to  the  9.000  miles'  distance  from  South 
Africa. 

CONSOLIDATION    COAL    CO.    INTERESTS 

The  other  day.  I  was  leafing  through 
some  of  the  junk  mail  which  comes  into 
every  congressional  office  and  I  ran  across 
a  magazine  entitled  'South  African 
Scope"  for  April  1974.  Naturally.  I  took 
an  interest  in  seeing  an  article  entitled 
"Coal — Source  of  Cheap  Power,"  with  the 
subhead  "This  important  mineral  could 
earn  South  Africa  $111  million  a  year  in 
foreign  exchange  by  1980."  Buried  in  the 
article  is  this  paragraph : 

The  Transvaal  Coal  Owners  Aaeoclatlon 
recently  signed  a  $45  million  contract  vrtth 
the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal.  The  coal  will  be  shipped  to 
the  VS.  dtirlng  the  next  three  years.  The 
two  mining  houses  which  control  the  coal 
mines — ^Anglo  American  Corporation  and 
General  Mining— have  been  swamped  with 
Inquiries  from  abroad  during  recent  months. 
Companies  want  South  African  coal  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  attractive  prices.  One  com- 
pany. ConsoUdated  (sic)  Coal  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  negotiating  to  acquire  a  coal 
deposit  for  Itself  and,  failing  this,  is  prepared 
to  acquire  a  large  share  in  an  existing  South 
African  coal  company. 

The  article  also  states  that : 

South  African  coal  Is  probably  cheaper  at 
the  pithead  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
The  average  price  of  South  African  coal  at 
the  pithead,  mined  conventionally,  is  $1.93 
per  ton  compared  with  over  $7  In  the  VS. 

Why  is  South  African  coal  so  cheap? 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  about  21.5 
million,  some  15  million  are  black  Afri- 
cans and  about  5  million  are  whites  of 
European  descent.  The  blacks  do  the 
work,  and  the  Europeans  are  generally 
the  overlords.  In  elections  for  the  South 
African  Parliament,  blacks  are  disen- 
franchised, as  slaves  in  this  country  were 
prior  to  passage  of  the  13th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  They  have  no  voice, 
therefore,  in  the  formulation  of  labor 
legislation,  Including  wage  levels,  or  laws 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

BLACK  lUNEKS  ARE  CONSCaiFTED 

According  to  Tom  Bethell,  research  di- 
rector of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America : 

All  black  workers  must  carry  a  passbook 
containing  data  about  their  tribal  origins, 
their  designated  "homeland",  their  employ- 
ment and  tax  records,  and  their  current  work 
assignments.  These  passbooks  are  inspected 
monthly — more  often  if  the  police  feel  like 
It.  An  unemployed  black  forfeits  his  right  to 
live  In  the  community  where  he  works  and 
must  return  to  his  "homeland"  (In  quotes, 
because  he  may  never  have  seen  It — may  have 
been  bom  where  he  worked)  within  72  hours 
or  face  deportation.  Black  workers  may  not 
refuse  Jobs  which  are  offered  to  them.  In 
mining,  they  are  often  oonacrtpted;  again, 
they  have  no  right  to  refuse  this  work. 

'"Through  regulations  and  laws  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  maintains  a  wide  gap 
between  the  pay  scales  of  black  and  white 
workera." 
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The  ratio  of  wages  In  mining  between 
whites  and  blacks  is  20  to  1.  On  an  aver- 
age, blacic  coal  miners  earn  less  than  $66 
per  month. 

OISCRIMIMATION     AGAINST     BLACK     WOSKXSS 

Black  workers  do  not  have  any  role  in 
collective  bargaining  iinder  the  terms  of 
South  Africa's  1958  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion Act  and  related  laws.  Although  black 
workers  are  nominally  permitted  to  join 
unions,  the  luiions  which  include  black 
members  may  not  register  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  only  registered  unions  may 
participate  In  labor  negotiations.  In  ef- 
fect, therefore,  this  makes  black  mem- 
bership in  unions  meaningless.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1072  statement  by  South  Africa's 
Minister  of  Labor  to  a  visiting  labor  dele- 
gation from  Oreat  Britain: 

The  black  worker  Is  still  too  Imnuitur*  to 
be  able  to  fit  bimseir  Into  the  legal  frame- 
work of  the  trade  union  movement  aad  wage 
negotiation  procedures. 

According  to  Mr.  Bethell's  research: 
Restrictions  In  mining  are  even  more 
severe.  There  Is  a  white  njlners'  union  but 
blacks  are  not  permitted  to  Join  It.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  organize  unions  of  their  own. 
In  mining  as  In  other  industries,  blacks  are 
not  allowed  to  hold  any  job  in  which  whites 
would  be  subordinate  to  them.  They  have  no 
opportunities  for  advancement  and.  because 
of  these  restrictions,  they  have  no  communi- 
cation with  management  at  all — unless  man- 
agement chooees  to  Initiate  It.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  housed  in  compounds  away 
from  their  families  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  have  no  control  over  their  living  or  work- 
ing conditions.  The  best  they  can  hope  for  la 
to  wind  v.p  working  for  a  "biBnevolent"  com- 
pany. Collective  bargaining  agreements  cov- 
ering the  mines  generally  exclude  the  lowest- 
paid  (ie.  black)  workers  from  sick  pay.  un- 
employment benefits,  etc, 

STSIKSS  AND   VIOLXNCX 

Not  surprisingly,  there  has  been  violence 
in  the  mining  communities  In  recent  years. 
A  surprisingly  peaceful  wildcat  strike  in  1971, 
Involving  more  than  13.000  workers,  resulted 
In  some  small  improvements  In  working  con- 
ditions But  In  September,  1972,  rioting  broke 
out  at  the  Western  Deep  Levels  gold  mine 
and  police  opened  Are  on  the  demonstrators, 
killing  11  men  and  wounding  16.  The  govern- 
ment sealed  off  the  area  and  would  not  per- 
mit visitors  from  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  to  Inspect  the  mine.  Violence  broke 
out  again  at  the  mine  on  April  14  of  this 
year,  and  3  miners  were  killed:  30  were  In- 
jured. Three  days  later,  on  April  17,  7  more 
miners  were  killed  and  40  were  wounded. 

Reliable  statistics  on  coal  mine  safety  in 
South  .Africa  are  hard  to  come  by  The  coun- 
try's safety  laws  are  patterned  after  those  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  least 
to  a  considerable  degree,  but  enforcement  Is 
a  question  mark  The  Chamber  of  Mines  ex- 
ercises great  inOuence  over  the  inspection 
proces,*)  and  the  selection  of  Inspectors;  the 
Chamber,  in  turn,  is  an  Industry-controlled 
association  in  which  company  engineers  are 
the  dominant  group. 

COAL    tnm   DISASTERS 

The  worst  coal  mine  disaster  In  modern 
times  took  place  in  South  Africa  In  1960, 
when  a  massive  roof  fall  (covering  more  than 
a  square  mllc)  kUled  437  miners,  most  of 
them  black.  Although  Investigations  sug- 
gested groBB  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
operating  company,  no  effort  was  apparently 
made  to  prosecute.  Twelve  years  later,  when 
a  methane/coal-dust  explosion  killed  427 
miners  In  neighboring  Rhodesia  In  June, 
1072,  Investigations  showed  that  the  com- 
pany had  been  systemAtlcally  ignortng  the 
presence  of  methane  and  had  done  no  rock- 


dusting  at  all.  Justifying  this  by  explaining 
that  South  African  procedures  were  being 
followed.  Again,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
prosecute  the  company. 

More  than  360  coal  miners  have  been  kUled 
in  about  a  dozen  methane  explosions  In 
Soutb  African  mines  since  1941.  We  don't 
bare  total  fatality  figures  or  frequency 
statistics  for  recent  years;  according  to  the 
Miners  International  Federation.  10  coal 
miners  were  killed  in  an  explosion  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  MI7  also  says  that  the 
South  African  gold  mining  Industry  bad  a 
staggering  total  of  646  fatal  accidents  In 
1971. 

MINIMO   COMPANY    POLICIZB 

Control  of  South  African  coal  produc- 
tion rests  primarily  with  two  companies, 
Oeneral  Mining  and  Finance  Corporation 
and  Anglo-American  Corporation  of  South 
Africa.  Anglo-American  is  engsiged  In  Joint 
ventures  with  American  Metal  Ollmax 
(AMAX)  and  through  Interlocks  with  other 
corporations,  it  has  worldwide  ties.  It  has  a 
U.S.  banking  Interlock  through  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust,  Newmont  Mining,  a  significant 
stockholder  in  Continental  Oil  (Consol  pa- 
rent company) ,  U  also  active  In  various  kinds 
of  mining  In  South  Africa. 

Botb  Newmont  and  Amax  have  come  in  for 
heavy  criticism  recently  with  respect  to 
their  policies  In  Namibia,  an  area  of  south- 
west Africa  claimed  by  South  Africa.  The 
United  Nations  In  1966  acted  to  free  Nam- 
ibia from  South  African  control,  arguing 
that  the  area  was  entitled  to  Independence 
on  the  ttaaia  of  Its  previous  status  as  a 
British-controlled  territory,  but  South  Af- 
rica has  refused  to  relinquish  control:  by 
continuing  their  Investments  in  Namibia, 
Newmont  and  Amax  among  others  have  In 
effect  been  assisting  the  South  African 
government. 

NATURE  or  SOUTH  AFRICAN  COAL 

South  African  coal  is  uniformly  low  In  sul- 
fur (generally  about  .7  per  cent)  and  In  the 
high  range  in  Btu's.  It  is  not  Ideal  for  steel 
production  but  as  a  utility  fuel  it  should  be 
compatible  with  most  U.S.  boilers  Obviously, 
its  principal  attraction  Is  that  It  offers  the 
utility  Industry  a  cheap  way  to  get  around 
sulfur-emissions  regulations  without  making 
any  additional  commitment  to  research  on 
scrut>ber8  and  other  sulfur  control  systems. 
However,  continued  Importation  of  South 
African  coal  poses  a  direct  and  serious  threat 
to  any  effort  to  Increase  and  stabilize  U.S. 
production;  threatens  U.S.  miners  with  loss 
of  Jobs,  especially  where  mines  producing 
high-sulfur  coal  are  concerned;  and  lends  In- 
creased U.S.  financial  support  to  the  ex- 
tremely reactionary  apartheid  policies  of  the 
South  African  government  at  a  time  when 
the  labor  movement  should  be  pressing  hard 
for  withdrawal  of  all  such  support. 

South  African  coal  production  and  exports 
have  increased  significantly  in  the  past  5-6 
years  and  an  Industry  which  was  previously 
confined  almost  entirely  to  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  now  very  much  a  part  of  the 
world  coal  trade.  Production  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1973  was  46.7  million  metric  tons 
(approximately  42  tnllllon  VS.  tons) ,  up 
more  than  7  per  cent  from  the  same  period  In 
1972.  (If  South  Africa  were  a  U.S.  coal-pro- 
ducing state,  it  would  rank  4th.  about  equal 
with  Illinois.) 

Total  exports  were  about  1.1  million  metric 
tons  for  these  9  months,  a  gain  of  about  13 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

GROWTH    IN    SOUTH    AFRICAN    JCXPOTITS 

During  World  War  IT,  South  Africa  became 
a  significant  exporter  of  coal,  with  record  ex- 
ports of  3.8  million  metric  tons  in  1946.  For 
more  than  30  years  after  that,  however,  ex- 
ports generally  declined  and  were  not  a  major 
factor  in  the  country's  economy.  This  situa- 
tion changed  in  1969  when  Sou'.h  Afr'can 
ceal  companies  negotiated  a  small  contract 


(23,000  tons)  with  a  West  Oerman  utility. 
Shipments  to  West  Oermany  Jumped  to  near- 
ly 300,000  tons  the  following  year  and  have 
continued  to  Increase  since  then. 

A  long-term  contract  was  negotiated  in 
1972  calling  for  delivery  of  about  400,000 
metric  tons  annually  to  a  power  station  be- 
ing buUt  In  WUhelmshaven  on  the  Oerman 
coast,  with  deliveries  beginning  In  J97e  and 
continuing  for  5  years. 

The  industry  negotiated  a  major  long-term 
contract  with  Japan  In  March.  1971  involv- 
ing an  Initial  commitment  for  about  30  mil- 
lion tons  over  a  13-year  period.  Deliveries  are 
to  begin  In  1976. 

To  handle  this  Increased  volume  of  ex- 
port traffic,  the  South  African  government 
has  undertaken  a  massive  expansion  of  rail 
and  port  facilities,  constructing  a  136-mUe- 
long  electrified  rail  system  from  the  coal- 
fields to  the  port  of  Richards  Bay,  which  is 
being  overhauled  and  modernized  to  handle 
super-colliers.  The  government  estimates 
that  the  port  will  need  to  process  upwards 
of  6  million  tons  a  year  to  make  a  profit.  To 
help  reach  this  goal.  super-ooUlers  capable  of 
handling  160,000  tons  apiece  (compared  to 
the  30,000-60,000  typical  of  older  ships)  will 
be  available  beginning  In  1S76.  and  still  big- 
ger ships  with  360,000-ton  capacities  will 
begin  serving  the  port  around  1960. 

Richards  Bay  Is  roughly  7,000  miles  from 
European  ports.  9,000-10.000  miles  from  UB. 
ports,  and  10.0<X)  miles  from  Japan.  Despite 
high  transportation  costs.  It  appears  likely 
that  South  African  coal  will  be  competing 
successfully  on  the  world  market  for  the 
fcM^seeable  future  unless  there  Is  a  very 
sharp  and  sustained  drop  In  price  levels 
elsewhere. 

PRICES    OF    SOUTH    ATBICAN    COAL 

Prices  of  South  African  coal  f.o.b.  mine 
are  among  the  lowest  In  the  world,  averaging 
about  •1.95  in  1973  compared  to  about  97.68 
In  the  U.S.  Although  Increased  capital  In- 
vestment costs  are  likely  to  bring  abo'it  an 
Increase  In  1974  (the  South  Africans  have 
successfully  renegotiated  their  Japanese 
contracts  to  allow  for  cost  Increases),  prices 
overall  are  expected  to  remain  as  compara- 
tively low  as  they  were  In  1972.  Increased  use 
of  atrip  mining  accounts  for  part  of  this 
price  structure.  The  principal  reason  for  It, 
however,  is  that  the  black  South  African  la- 
bor force  is  conscripted,  works  without  bene- 
fit of  union  protection  or  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  Is  paid  rock-bottom 
wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  eastern  power- 
plants  continue  to  search  for  coal  sup- 
plies, the  coal  Industry  is  stepping  up 
coal  exports  to  Japan  and  Europe. 

Natlonp.l  Coal  Association  figures 
showing  that  coal  exports  In  January  and 
February  of  1974  jumoed  32.3  percent 
over  1973.  Instead  of  helping  the  Na- 
tion meet  the  energy  crisis,  the  coal 
bosses  are  rushing  to  grab  the  huge  prices 
dangled  by  foreigm  buyers. 

This  once  again  points  up  the  need 
for  Government  restrictions  on  coal  ex- 
ports— this  coal  Is  the  best  the  Nation 
produces — low  In  sulfur,  high  in  Btu's. 
This  coal  could  be  burned  in  powerplants 
here  at  home  without  causing  air  po- 
Jution.  But  the  industry  would  rather 
cry  about  the  need  to  roll  back  the  Clean 
Air  Act  while  raking  In  the  profits  from 
shipping  our  low-sulfur  coal  abroad. 

The  National  Coal  Association's  "For- 
eign News  Notes"  listed  a  55.8-percent 
increase  in  1974  coal  exports  to  Japan 
over  the  same  period  In  1973. 

I  pm  outraged  that  Americans  are  be- 
ing forced  to  buy  coal  from  the  racist 
nation  of  South  Africa  and  pay  the  extra 


shipping  cost  in  order  to  protect  the 
profits  of  American  coal  operators. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of 
South  African  coal  into  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMTITEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man ftrom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
well  into  my  third  term  as  a  representar 
tive  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

During  these  years  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  work  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
I  have  observed  closely  the  functioning 
of  this  time-honored  institution. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  House  reso- 
lution which  established  the  bipartisan 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  Our 
10  colleagues  appwlnted  to  this  com- 
mittee have  labored  hard  to  study,  con- 
sider, and  prepare  legislation  to  reform 
the  operation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  review  the 
proposal  which  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  upon  and  am  hopeful  this  com- 
prehensive response  to  our  call  for  re- 
form on  January  31,  1973,  when  we 
established  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  will  be  scheduled  for  debate 
so  that  the  House  can   work  Its  will. 

It  has  been  since  the  1946  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  that  we  have  had  a  thorough 
study  of  committee  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mittee assignment  responsibilities. 
Therefore,  one  might  look  upon  the  cur- 
rent proposal  as  just  a  good  opportunity 
to  begin  again. 

However,  the  recommendations  which 
I  hope  will  be  before  us  are  far  more  seri- 
ous and  provide  greater  opportunity  for 
reform  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974  as 
reported  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  if  these  recommendations 
are  not  drastically  altered  during  the 
course  of  debate. 

However,  I  do  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  of  this  committee  (dTering  to 
reinstate  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. 

There  are  many  outstanding  reasons 
to  embrace  the  proposals;  howevw,  there 
is  none  greater  than  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  House  and  its  oommitteea  more 
dehberative<  renx)nslve,  and  efficient. 

I  like  particularly  the  recommendation 
for  continuous  review  and  the  early  or- 
ganization of  the  House.  Both  of  these 


recommendations  would  serve  well  new 
Members  as  well  as  returning  Members. 
We  could  anticipate  and  prepare  for  our 
work  and  move  forward  promptly  on  the 
people's  problems  requiring  resolution. 

TTie  emphasis  placed  on  oversight  will 
give  Congress  a  monitoring  device  so  that 
workable  programs  can  be  continued  and 
no  longer  relevant  or  programs  not  work- 
ing can  be  ended  at  a  savings  to  tax- 
payers. 

As  a  Republican  I  cannot  address  iny- 
self  to  reform  without  mentioning  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
carefully  considered  a  bipartisan  provi- 
sion for  at  least  one-third  minority  staff- 
ing which  I  hope  will  be  retained  when 
the  rules  are  adopted  by  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

I  can  endorse  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  Select  Committee's  recommendations 
as  outlined  on  pages  18  to  21  of  their  re- 
port 93-916,  part  n. 

I  am  enthused  at  the  prospect  of  a  new 
Congress  in  1975  and  the  opportunities 
which  are  provided  by  the  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1974  which  should 
enable  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
meet  its  legislative,  oversight,  and  gov- 
ernmental function  more  eflSciently  and 
effectively. 


ABORTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  our  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  my  opposition  to  abortion.  I 
must  admit  I  have  received  much  criti- 
cism, and  sometimes  outright  hostility, 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  citizens  because 
of  my  convictions  in  this  regard,  but 
when  the  true  facts  of  what  abortion  is 
becomes  widely  known,  I  am  confident 

^t  eventually  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions will  be  reversed. 

I  have  found  some  encouragement 
from  a  surprising  source:  Marquis 
Childs,  a  well-known  syndicated  colum- 
nist generally  of  a  liberal  persuasion.  In 
his  April  15  column,  sent  to  me  from  the 
Louisville,  K^.,  Times,  he  describes  how 
abortion  Is  going  to  be  a  prominent  issue 
in  the  fall  elections.  He  cites  by  way  of 
example  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  Lukeh, 
our  colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Luken  was 
elected  by  a  4-percent  margin.  When 
polled  by  independent  pollsters,  some- 
thing like  2  percent  of  the  voters  cited 
the  candidate's  position  on  abortion  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  deciding 
their  vote,  and  another  2  percent  cited 
it  as  one  of  the, three  most  important 
factors.  The  last  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
article,  but  I  know  it  for  a  fact.  A  great 
number  of  Republican  voters  stayed 
home,  because  they  were  unhappy  with 
the  OOP  candidate's  stand  pn  abortion. 

I  disagree  with  the  next  to  last  para- 
graph in  this  article,  however,  Uiough 
otherwise  I  agree  with  it.  Mr.  Childs  im- 
plied that  right-to-life  leadnv  do  not 
expect  passage  of  a  human  life  amend- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I,  for  one,  am 
confident  of  victory.  It  may  be  the  work 
of  a  generation — ^uo  one  has  said  it  will 
be  easy.  But  we  are  preparsd  to  vend  a 


generation  winning  back  the  right  of  un- 
born babies  to  hve.  if  a  generation  is  what 
it  takes.  I  know  of  some  instances  where 
babies  are  alive  today  who  would  have 
been  aborted  except  for  our  efforts.  That 
Is  success  enough  to  reward  our  labors. 

I  submit  this  article  to  the  Record 

for  my  colleagues'  perusal  so  they  can 

awaken  to  the  importance  of  this  issue 

in  the  upcoming  elections: 

Abobtion  To  Be  a  Promikent  Isstrs  in  Fall 

Elections 

(By  MarqtUs  Childs) 

Washington. — It  Is  not  all  Nlxon-Water- 
gate  in  this  election  year.  Churning  half  sub- 
merged are  Issues  that  have  a  high  emotional 
voltage  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  abortion. 

While  It  got  little  national  attenUon.  abor- 
tion may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
outcome  in  the  Cincinnati  election  when 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  a  Democrat,  defeated 
Willis  D.  Oradlson  Jr.,  Republican  for  a  seat 
that  had  been  safely  in  the  Republican  col- 
umn for  40  years,  as  the  President's  plight 
and  the  Watergate  horrors. 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  Right  to  Life  Com- 
mittee put  It  squarely  up  to  both  candidates 
as  that  fiercely  fought  contest  came  down 
to  the  wire.  The  question  put  to  both  candi- 
dates was : 

If  elected  to  Congress  will  you  vote  for  the 
Hogan-Buckley  right  to  life  amendment? 

Luken,  a  Roman  Catholic  answered  yes. 
Oradlson  replied  that  while  he  was  against 
abortion  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
In  response  to  "potent  religious  pressures," 
as  Oradlson  put  It.  this  would  enforce  my 
views  on  others.  It  would  be  "another  step 
toward  a  police  state  In  America." 

Prom  then  on  abortion  was  a  hot  Issue. 
Oradlson  brought  Sen.  James  Buckley  Into 
the  district  to  campaign  for  him.  But  Buck- 
ley's stand  was  considered  by  many  Catholics 
ana  by  others  In  the  rellgloiis  opposition  to 
be  equivocal  or  at  least  not  as  strong  as  those 
against  any  form  of  legal  abortion, 

Luken  won  by  4.100  votes,  getting  52  per 
cent  of  the  total  cast.  He  had  pledged  to  vote 
for  a  discharge  petition  to  take  the  antl« 
abortion  amendment  out  of  committee  so 
that  It  could  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

That  Is  the  goal  of  Right  to  Life  lobbies 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  they 
hope  to  put  every  member  of  the  House  on 
record. 

This  bitter  controversy  will  be  replayed 
in  November  since  Gradison  intends  to  run 
against  Luken  In  the  fall.  It  promises  to 
come  up  In  many  congressional  districts  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a  large  Catholic  vote. 

In  Michigan,  where  President  Nixon  has 
sharpened  a  contest  for  another  vacant  seat 
long  held  by  the  OOP,  abortion  wUl  not  be 
an  issue.  That  is  because  both  candidates, 
James  A.  Sparling,  the  Republican,  and  the 
Democrat.  Bob  Trailer,  have  both  declared 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  prohibit  lawful  abortion. 

This  is  against  the  background  of  a  fierce 
contest  that  brought  abortion  into  conscious- 
ness of  Michigan  voters  throughout  the  state. 
A  state  constitutional  amendment  outlawing 
legal  abortion  was  put  on  the  ballot  In  the 
November  election  of  1972.  At  the  start  the 
polls  showed  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
voters  opposed  the  amenc^ent. 

But  then  the  Right  to  Life  organization 
began  an  Intensive  campaign.  For  three 
weeks  it  flooded  the  media  with  highly  emo- 
tional propaganda.  P^iU-page  ads  equated 
abortion  with  murder. 

The  vote  In  November  was  56  percent  for 
the  amendment.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the 
forces,  preponderantly  Roman  Catholic,  that 
had  swung  the  electorate  against  abortion 
In  a  remarkably  short  tune. 

On  January  32.  1973,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  In  a  lengthy  decision  written  by  Justice 
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Harry  A.  Blaclunun  that  any  Uw  prohibiting 
abortion  would  be  a  Tlolatlon  of  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  make  her  own  choice  up  to 
three  months  o^  pregnancy. 

The  7-to-3  decision  by  a  Nixon  appointee 
to  the  oourt  •Urrod  a  storm  at  protest.  Dem- 
onstrations were  held  in  many  cities.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Convtltutlon 
supported  by  the  Ri^t  to  Life  lobbies  would 
undo  the  court's  decision. 

py>ur  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  appeared  before  a  congresBlonal  com- 
mittee to  voice  their  backing  for  the  amend- 
ment. Mall  Inspired  by  Right  to  Life  Is 
pouring  Into  the  Capitol.  Not  for  many  years 
has  an  issue  stirred  such  depths  of  feeling. 

When  they  talk  candidly  in  private,  those 
at  the  top  tn  Right  to  Life  doubt  that  the 
amendment  requiring  under  the  Constitu- 
tion •*  vote  at  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  th      'ate  legislatures  wUl  be  adopted. 

In  I  .e  meantime  the  right  to  abortion  Is 
being  chipped  away  and  particularly  for  the 
poor.  For  the  rich  It  has  never  been  a 
problem. 

ART  PETACQDE  WINS  PULITZER 
PRIZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houoe,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoLB  <Mr.  Awmuwuo)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  May  7  Chicago 
Sun-Times  regarding  two  Sun -Times 
newsmen,  Art  Petacque  and  Hugh 
Hough,  who  were  awarded  on  Monday 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  general  local  report- 
ing in  1973. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  pride 
that  I  call  this  event  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  for  I  have  known  Art 
Petacque,  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for 
over  30  years. 

Art's  father  was  a  dear  and  old  friend 
who  served  as  a  Chicago  police  lieuten- 
ant on  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago.  I 
know  that  his  father's  career  In  law  en- 
forcement played  a  role  in  inspiring  Art 
Petacque  to  become,  first,  a  police  re- 
porter, and  thereafter,  to  gain  award- 
winning  recognition  as  a  top  all-around 
reporter  who  is  outstanding  In  police 
and  investigative  work. 

Art  has  had  a  long  and  colorful  career 
as  a  crime  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He  is  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious— and  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  all 
of  the  fsw^  In  his  reporting. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  another  mile- 
stone in  his  career  as  a  distinguished 
journalist. 

The  article  from  the  Sun-Times  fol- 
lows : 

PrTACOtTB-HouoH   Sbxizs  on   Pk«ct   Sl^tino 
Wiws  Pttutzsk  roa  Strw- Times 

Sun-Times  newsmen  Art  Petacque  and 
Hugh  Hough  were  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
on  Monday  for  general  local  reporting  In 
1973. 

Patacque  and  Hough  collaborated  on  a 
sarlea  of  stories  revealing  evidence  pointing 
to  oonvlct  n-ancls  L.  Hohlmer  as  the  slayer 
In  the  1000  murder  of  Valerie  Percy,  daughter 
of  Sen.  Charlea  Percy  (R-m.) 

The  prize  to  the  two  veteran  8un-Tlmea 
newsmen  was  tbe  only  Pulitzer  awarded  to 
newsmen  in  Chicago  this  year. 

The  Pultlzer  awards  are  the  top  achleve- 
maats  for  Pvtaoque  and  Hough  In  their 
award-winning  careers.  They   also   are   the 


fourth  Pultlzers  won  In  the  last  five  years  by 
this  newspaper.  Previous  winners  were  Ron 
Powers  In  1973  for  his  television  columns: 
Jack  Dyklnga  in  1972  for  his  photos  inside  a 
mental  Institution,  and  Tom  Pltzpatrick  in 
1970  for  bis  account  of  a  radical  group's  ram- 
page through  the  street*  of  Chicago. 

Petacque  and  Hough,  who  have  teamed  up 
on  many  major  stories,  had  been  involved  in 
the  ooverage  of  the  murder  case  ever  since 
19-year-old  Valerie  Percy  was  found  fatally 
stabbed  and  bludgeoned  In  her  bedroom  of 
the  family's  I7-room  Kenllworth  mansion  on 
Sept.  18. 1M«. 

The  murder  occurred  while  her  father.  Sen. 
Charlea  H.  Percy,  was  In  the  midst  of  his 
first  Buocessful  campaign  for  the  Senate 
seat. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  Percy  murder 
case  has  remained  one  of  the  nation's  most 
cdebrated  unsolved  crimes.  Police  have  In- 
terviewed more  than  14.000  pereons.  spent 
an  estimated  •300.000,  and  pursued  well  over 
1.000  leads. 

As  a  result  of  the  painstaking  Investiga- 
tion by  Petacque  and  Hough,  police  now  are 
convinced  they  know  how  and  by  whom 
Valerie  Percy  was  murdered. 

The  long-dormant  case  was  reopened  after 
a  dying  crime  syndicate  gangster,  Leo  Rugen- 
dorf,  contacted  Petacque  In  March.  1972. 
Rugendorf,  a  fenoe"  for  Jewels  stolen  by  a 
home-Invasion  gang  led  by  Francis  Hohlmer, 
46.  said  Hohlmer  had  admitted  participa- 
ting In  the  murder  of  the  Percy  girl. 

"They'll  get  me  for  the  Valerie  Percy  mur- 
der." Rugendorf  quoted  Hohlmer  as  telling 
him.  "The  girl  woke  up,  and  I  hit  her  on  the 
top  of  the  head  with  a  pistol."  Authcwitles 
described  Hohlmer's  gang  as  a  syndicate- 
backed  band  of  thieves  that  operated 
throughout  the  country  from  1986  to  1967, 
specializing  In  robbing  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy. 

Asked  who  might  be  able  to  corroborate 
that  story.  Rugendorf  named  Hohlmer's 
brother.  Harold  W.  (Wayne)  Hohlmer,  38. 
But  the  brother  couldn't  be  located  until 
November.  1973,  when  he  told  The  Sun- 
Times  that  Francis  Hohlmer,  his  brother,  was 
guilty. 

Reportars  Hough  and  Petacque.  accom- 
panied by  Harold  Hohlmer,  confronted  Fran- 
cis Hohlmer  in  an  Iowa  prison,  where  he  Is 
serving  sentences  totaling  80  years  for  1967 
home-tnvaslon  robberies  in  Indianapolis  and 
Denver. 

Hohlmer  denied  the  allegations  of  his 
brother  and  Rugendorf,  and  offered  ac  elabo- 
rate allbl  In  which  he  contended  the  actual 
killer  c^  Miss  Percy  was  Frederick  Malcbow, 
a  home-Invasion  robber  who  died  in  a  1967 
Pennsylvania  jallbreak. 

Hohlmer  went  on  to  tell  the  reporters  that 
after  the  Percy  slaying,  two  other  gang  mem- 
bers accompanied  Malcbow,  whose  clotbas 
were  stained  with  blood,  to  Hohlmer's  North 
Side  apartment,  where  Hohlmer  burned  the 
garments  In  an  incinerator  and  gave  Malchow 
a  change  of  clothing. 

But  a  key  witness  dted  Hohlmer  m  connec- 
tion with  the  bloody  clothing  incident — his 
former  wife — denied  that  the  clothes-burn- 
ing and  the  visit  by  the  three  men  ever 
occurred. 

Petacque  and  Hough  broke  the  story  in 
The  8un-Tlmes  on  Stmday,  Nov.  26,  1978. 
Suhaequently.  the  reporters  located  witnesses 
who  said  Hohln>er  told  of  "casing"  the  Percy 
home  Shortly  before  the  murder.  The  report- 
ers alao  eetabnahed  that  a  phone  call  was 
niade  aome  time  before  the  murder  from  one 
of  the  13  extensions  at  the  Percy  home  to  the 
Chicago  buatneaa  number  of  Rugendorf — a 
call  apparently  made  by  a  member  of  the 
biwlary  gang  during  a  "casing"  expedition. 

Triey  also  reported  that  Hohlmer's  com- 
mon-law wife,  located  in  New  Jersey,  Iden- 
tified a  glove  found  outside  the  Percy  home 
after  tlie  murder  as  the  type  that  Hohlmer 


wore.  Material  In  the  glove,  long  regarded  u 
a  key  clue  In  the  case,  matched  fibers  found 
at  the  point  of  entry  to  the  Percy  home. 

Because  Malchow  Is  dead  and  key  Items  of 
physical  evidence  remain  lacking,  some  au- 
thorltlee  fear  they  are  grappling  with  what 
one  Investigator  termed  "an  unprosecutabl* 
case."  However,  the  evidence  gathered  by 
Petacque  and  Hough  la  In  the  hands  of  the 
state's  attorney.  And  William  Hanhardt,  com- 
mander of  the  Chicago  Police  Department's 
burglary  division,  declared: 

"Malchow  and  Hohlmer  are  the  ones. 
They're  responsible.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
It." 

Petacque.  49,  Is  a  native  Chlcagoan  who  at- 
tended Austin  High  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  minola.  He  joined  The  Sun-Times  in 
1943  as  a  copyboy  and  three  months  later  be- 
came  a  police  reporter.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
earned  the  reputation  as  one  of  tiM  country's 
top  all-around  reporters,  along  vrtth  hte 
award-winning  recognition  for  his  police  and 
investigative  work. 

In  recent  years,  he  broke  stories  dealing 
with  the  Justice  Department's  Investlgatloa 
Into  tavern  shakedowns  by  Chicago  police- 
men, and  the  existence  of  a  coterie  of  Eu 
Klux  Klansmen  In  the  ranks  of  the  police 
department. 

He  has  won  five  Stick -of-Type  awards  from 
the  Ohlcago  Newspaper  Guild;  three  awards 
from  the  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors 
Assn.,  and  the  1964  Jacob  Scher  Award  from 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  Women  In  Communi- 
cations. 

Hough,  50,  a  native  of  Sandwich,  111  .  joined 
The  Sun-'Hmes  In  1952.  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
whe^  he  was  editor  of  the  Dally  lUlnl.  the 
student  newspaper. 

He  Is  a  reporter-rewrlteman,  a  job  In  which 
he  so  excels  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the 
cover  story  In  the  March  issue  of  Quill,  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Journalists.  Slgina  Delta  Chi. 

In  1969,  Petacque  and  Hough  jointly  re- 
ceived the  Marshall  Field  Award,  highest 
honor  bestowed  on  Its  employes  by  The  Stm- 
Tlmes.  for  outstanding  general  reporting  and 
writing. 
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THE  FUTURE  OP  MILITARY 
MEDICINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gokzalsz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  gen- 
erally the  phrase  "Armed  Forces"  or 
"Military  Establishment"  conjures  up 
visions  of  military  hardware — airplanes 
and  tanks,  trucks  and  guns — and  It  also 
brings  to  the  mind's  eye  formations  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen.  What 
we  do  not  so  easily  envision  is  all  the 
enormous  support  that  is  required  to  en- 
able these  forces  to  accomplish  their 
jobs.  This  ranges  from  the  task  of  pro- 
viding food  and  transportation  and 
clothing,  down  to  recruiting  and  train- 
ing and  It  also  includes  health  care.  Mili- 
tary medicine  is  sm  exact,  demsmdlng 
task.  It  is  medicine  that  Involves  extraor- 
dinary difficulty,  requiring  great  skill 
that  may  be  practiced  in  the  most  ad- 
verse and  dangerous  situations. 

There  was  a  time  when  human  Illness 
was  taken  as  the  hand  of  fate.  Medicine 
was  nttle  known  and  generally  ineffec- 
tive, m  that  kind  of  environment,  mili- 
tary medicine  was  practtcally  nonexist- 
ent. Soldiers  who  were  sick  or  wounded 
might  get  cart,  or  might  not,  and  even 


If  they  did  medical  science  was  so  poor 
that  luck  might  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  survival  as  medicine.  It  was  only 
In  the  19th  century,  just  over  100  years 
ago,  that  any  real  effort  was  ever  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  military  medical 
care,  beyond  the  sketchy  arrangements 
that  might  be  made  on  a  battlefield. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  today 
military  medical  care  is  a  proud  and 
exact  science.  Our  Armed  Forces  have 
the  highest  quality  of  medical  care  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world.  In  combat 
situations,  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men have  available  the  finest  of  care, 
u-ithln  minutes  of  the  combat  aone. 

Some  of  this  instant  care  Is  possible, 
because  of  new  technology  that  allows 
hospitals  to  be  made  transportable  al- 
most anywhere,  on  a  few  minutes'  no- 
tice. And  some  of  It  is  due  to  advanced 
evacuation  techniques  that  bring  sick 
and  injured  soldiers  to  hospital  care  al- 
most instantly.  But  the  chief  Ingredient 
in  lifesaving  is  good  physicians. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  effective  mili- 
tary forces  without  good  people;  and 
it  Is  not  possible  to  have  effective  military 
medical  care  without  good  physicians. 
Yet  today  there  is  real  reason  to  worry 
about  the  future  availability  and  com- 
petence of  good  physicians  to  serve  the 
enormous  needs  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. ,_,,*. 

We  have  approved  new  pay  legislation 
that  will  help  eliminate  some  of  the  In- 
come gap  between  civilian  and  military 
doctors.  We  have  enacted  laws  that  pro- 
vide scholarships  and  internships  to 
physicians,  In  exchange  for  service  in  the 
military  forces.  We  have  done  all  of  this 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors,  and  that  the  military 
must  compete  along  with  everyone  else 
for  competent  medical  people. 

But  the  mlllttuT  forces  face  a  dilemma. 
Much  of  the  care  that  their  physicians 
provide  in  peacetime  is  not  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  ahroen  at  all:  It  is  to  de- 
pendents and  retirees.  Faced  with  a 
shortage  of  physicians,  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  be  tempted  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  demand  for  military  phy- 
sicians by  cutting  off  dependent  and  re- 
tired care  In  military  facilities.  While 
that  might  sound  tempting,  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake. 

Judging  from  a  quick  survey  of  mUl- 
tary  medical  facilities  in  my  part  of 
Texas,  I  would  say  that  just  about  half 
the  inpatient  and  outpatient  wOTkload 
in  military  medical  facilities  consists  of 
providing  care  for  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  servicemen,  or  providing  services 
to  retirees.  TTie  temptation  Is  to  say  that 
If  this  Is  so,  the  demand  for  military 
physicians  could  be  cut  In  half  by  chan- 
neling those  people  Into  civilian  medical 
facilities.  But  that  is  not  the  answer. 

In  my  area  at  least,  there  are  simply 
not  enough  civilian  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals to  accommodate  the  patient  load 
that  is  represented  by  our  large  military 
retiree  and  dependent  population.  San 
Antonio  would  be  doBens  of  physicians 
short  and  hundreds  of  hospital  beds  shy 
of  being  able  to  care  for  the  people  who 
are  now  seen  In  military  facilities.  So 
cutting  these  people  off  mflltary  care 
would  severely  strain  civilian  doctors  and 


institutions.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
would  empty  hundreds  of  military  hos- 
pital beds,  leaving  these  expensive  facili- 
ties idle,  while  at  the  same  time  requiring 
the  Government  to  spend  large  amounts 
of  money  for  alternate  care  and  f su:ilities. 

But  there  Is  more  to  this  than  I  have 
said. 

At  the  outset,  I  pointed  out  that  good 
care  is  impossible  without  good  physi- 
cians. If  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  eliminate  dependents  and  retirees 
from  use  of  military  facilities,  those 
physicians  left  in  the  military  system 
would  be  left  with  a  limited  kind  of  prac- 
tice, one  that  would  severely  limit  their 
professional  development — and  thereby 
not  only  cripple  them  as  doctors,  but 
create  no  incentive  for  them  to  remain  in 
military  service.  Presently,  military 
physicians  see  many  kinds  of  patients, 
and  this  enables  them  to  test  their  skills 
and  renew  and  upgrade  those  skills  every 
day.  But  if  these  doctors  were  restricted 
to  caring  for  tiie  miner  ills  and  ailments 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  extraordi- 
narily healthy  military  community,  they 
would  have  little  practice — with  the  con- 
sequeive  being  rusty  skills  and  poor  pro- 
fessiiKial  development.  In  an  emergency, 
the  last  thing  an  injured  soldier  or  air- 
man needs  is  a  doctor  whose  last  mean- 
ingful practice  was  as  a  civilian  intern. 

So  here  in  a  few  short  words  is  the 
dilemma  that  confronts  the  future  of 
military  medicine.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Armed  Forces,  confronted 
with  difficult  problems  In  attracting  and 
retaining  competent  physicians,  will  solve 
the  problem,  or  compoimd  it  by  simply 
cutting  off  one  of  the  key  sources  of 
training  and  practice  available  to  those 
physicians;  namely,  care  of  dependents 
and  retirees. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, and  not  one  that  might  seem  terri- 
bly urgait,  weighed  against  all  the 
threats  and  emergencies  that  this  Nation 
confronts.  Yet  If  the  wrong  decisions  are 
made,  the  time  could  come  when  our 
military  forces  are  left  without  one  of 
their  most  precious  assets — the  physi- 
cians who  can  care  effectively  for  those 
who  are  sick  and  woimded.  This  is  a 
problem  of  which  we  must  be  aware;  one 
which  we  should  understand  requires 
sound  planning,  wise  foresdght  and  pa- 
tience to  resolve — not  a  dilemma  that 
can  be  pushed  aside  and  forgotten. 


POSH  BUSINESS   CONVENTION   VA- 
CATION AT  TAXPAYER  EXPENSE 

The  K»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vaotk)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  its 
present  consideration  of  tax  reform  legis- 
lation, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  considering  limiting  or  disallowing  tax 
deductions  for  attending  business  con- 
ventions abroad.  The  demand  for  this 
reform  arose  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
blatant  misuse  of  the  business  conven- 
tion tax  deduction  privilege  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

In  1971,  tiie  ABA  held  a  two-part  con- 
vention. The  first  part — for  3  days  in 
New  York  City— attracted  about'  6,000 


persons.  The  second  part  of  the  conven- 
tion was  held  in  London  and  attracted 
5,300  lawyers — and  about  7,000  members 
of  their  families — nearly  twice  as  many 
people  as  the  New  York  convention.  Al- 
most the  entire  trip  to  London  was  tax 
deductible  as  an  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sarj'"  expense  of  being  a  lawyer. 

The  amendments  being  discussed  In 
the  Ways  an-l  Means  Conrmittee  would 
block  the  type  of  abuse  which  occurred 
in  the  ABA'S  1971  London  convention. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  past  criticism, 
this  year's  American  Bar  Association's 
convention  will  be  held  in  the  West — the 
Par  West,  In  Honolulu,  from  August  12 
to  16.  Generallj',  this  convention  will  be 
tax  deductible.  One  cannot  complain  tco 
much  about  the  location  of  this  conven- 
tion; it  is  being  held  in  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  hurt  the  balance  of 
payments.  But,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  type  of  activities  that  all  the  rest  of 
us  will  be  subsidizing  through  the 
Treasury. 

During  this  business  convention,  the 
lawyers  will  have  a  luncheon  with  au- 
thor James  Mlchener.  There  will  be  in- 
numerable receptions,  Hawaiian  enter- 
tainment, a  gala  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel,  and  for  this  lawyer  audience, 
Henry  Fonda  will  be  appearing  in  his 
new,  one-man  production,  "Clarence 
Darrow." 

This  tax  deductible  business  conven- 
tion is  advertised  In  the  Americen  Bar 
Journal  in  a  beautiful  color  display.  In- 
cluding a  young  lady  in  a  bikini  writing 
"Aloha"  In  the  sands  of  WalkM.  But, 
the  best  part  Is  on  the  next  page — there 
the  Journal  provides  the  address  from 
which  one  can  get  Information  on  how  to 
extend  this  trip  further  west — into  the 
Far  East.  After  or  before  the  convention, 
one  Is  enticed  on  to  vacation  in  Fiji,  New 
Zealand,  Malaysia,  and  points  east.  Pre- 
sumably, a  lawyer  could  take  a  tax-de- 
ductible trip  to  Hawaii  from  New  York— 
and  then,  since  half  the  trip  has  already 
been  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  he  can  go  on  to 
explore  the  Orient,  spending  his  Amer- 
ican dollars  overseas. 

I  think  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Canmittee  should  include  sm  amend- 
ment in  the  business  convention  provi- 
sion which  would  disallow  all  deducti- 
bility for  the  expenses  of  a  business  con- 
vention which  is  then  extended  onward 
to  an  overseas  vacation.  In  other  words, 
the  tax  deductibility  of  a  business  con- 
vention in  San  Juan  or  Honolulu  would 
be  permitted,  but  if  the  taxpayer  then 
continues  on  to  vacation  in  Rio  or  Tahiti, 
I  believe  that  the  tax  break  obtained  by 
attending  the  convention  should  be  dis- 
allowed. A  business  convention  csai  ser^-^e 
a  useful  purpose — but  it  should  not  be 
used  to  subsidize  the  launching  of  a  Jet- 
set  worldwide  trip. 

Second,  the  committee  is  considering 
permitting  tax  deductions  for  business 
conventions  overseas  when  the  taxpayer 
Is  a  member  of  a  truly  international 
organization.  I  believe  that  this  statute 
must  be  very  carefully  drawn  to  avoid 
loopholes. 

"While  we  are  meeting  here  today, 
there  are  a  number  of  people  meeting 
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in  Paris  In  a  convention  on  how  to  avoid 
taxes — and  presumably,  the  Americans 
at  that  meeting  will  be  deducting  the 
cost  of  this  convention  from  their  Fed- 
eral taxes.  This  is  the  ultimate  insult  to 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  the  May, 
1974.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Taxation: 

Tax  Havcda  and  Antl-AvoKUnce  Laws 
Seminar  aponsorod  by  The  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Learning  Portfolio  &  Fund  Guide 
International  and  Tax  Haven  Review.  May  6, 
7.  8,  Hotel  Merldlen,  Paris.  Prance.  For  fur- 
ther information  write  to:  Seminar  Services. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  204.  South  Orange.  N.J.  07079. 

Obviously,  any  amendment  wiiich  we 
draft  should  prevent  one  from  joining 
frivolous  and  unnecessary  "international 
organizations." 


May  8,  197 J^ 


IMPEACHMKNT  TELEVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Dekrlin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its 
lead  editorial  this  morning,  the  San 
Diego  Union  makes  a  persuasive  case  for 
permitting  live  television  coverage  of  im- 
peachment proceedings  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Union  differentiates — correctly,  in 
my  view — between  an  Impeachment  ac- 
tion In  Congress  and  a  courtroom  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  latter  circumstance,  the 
presence  of  cameras  might  well  interfere 
with  the  right  to  a  free  trial,  as  the  Union 
points  out. 

But  an  Impeachment  is  different. 

On  this  point,  the  Union  says — 

To  consider  removing  a  President  from  '-f- 
flce  means  that  Congress  Is  faced  with  un- 
delng  the  results  of  a  national  election.  This 
places  impeachment  squarely  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  political  proc  is.  making  It  an 
altogether  public  matter. 

The  San  Diego  Union  ^  the  largest 
newspaper  serving  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  paper  often  sees  matters  of 
public  policy  In  a  different  light  than  I 
But  on  this  issue  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  also  be  Interested  In  the  edi- 
torial In  question,  which  follows: 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  May  8.  1974] 

IMPEACHMEITT    COVMACE— LlV«   TV    PoSES 

Ckalixkce 

The  procedure  for  impeachment  <f  a  Presi- 
dent outlined  in  our  Constttutlc  has  ob 
»lous  parallels  with  the  ludlaal  prooew  The 
H«Me  of  RepreaenUtivM  is  cast  in  the  role 
of  a  grand  Jury.  If  it  finds  groimds  for  im- 
peachment, the  President  stands  trial  before 
the  VB.  Senate,  which  would  '>e  constituted 
as  a  court  with  senators  as  Judges  and  ttojt 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica presiding  It  ts  the  Judicial  nature  of  an 
Impeachment  action  which  raises  the  grave 
queiitlon  at  whether  Ht*  televUlon  ooTerace 
of  the  proceedings  U  approprUte. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  hMM  al- 
ready decided  to  permit  televUlon  coveram 
of  the  public  portion  of  its  impeachment 
hearings.  The  question  will  arise  again  if  the 
impeachment  issue  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  again  If  the  case  goea  to  the 
Senate    It  has  long  been  accepted  that  the 


intrusion  of  cameras  of  any  kind  In  a  court- 
room is  Inconsistent  with  a  fair  trial.  Are 
impeachment  proceedings  against  a  Presi- 
dent any  dllTerent? 

We  believe  they  are.  For  all  the  parallels 
with  the  Judicial  process.  Impeachment 
transcends  any  civU  or  criminal  caae  before 
a  court.  To  consider  removing  a  President 
from  office  means  that  Congress  Is  faced  with 
undoing  the  results  of  a  national  election. 
This  places  Impeachment  squarely  in  the 
framework  of  our  political  process,  making 
it  an  altogether  public  matter. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  risk  that  the 
presence  of  live  television  cameras  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  room  will  be 
an  Invitation  to  posturing  and  theatrics  by 
some  committee  members,  witnesses  or  their 
counselors.  The  temptation  for  "playing  to 
the  gallery"  runs  high  If  the  gallery  is  mil- 
lions of  Americans  glued  to  TV  screens. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  coin,  however. 
While  members  of  Congress  will  be  sitting  In 
judgment  on  impeachment  questions,  tele- 
vised proceedings  mean  that  the  American 
people  will  be  a  Jury  deciding  whether  their 
elected  representatives  are  providing  a  fair 
and  judicious  review  of  evidence  and  acting 
with  strict  attention  to  legalities  in  settling 
the  Impeachment  issue. 

The  "gallery"  wUl  be  the  final  judge  of 
whether  Congress  acts  responsibly  in  what 
could  evolve  into  one  of  the  gravest  decisions 
ever  made  In  its  chambers.  If  some  Indi- 
viduals try  to  make  a  circus  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  or  any  proceed- 
ings that  follow,  they  must  answer  to  the 
public  and  to  history. 

Electronic  communications  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  public  proceedings  In  the 
impeachment  inquiry  to  be  public  In  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  For  fairness  and 
jtistloe  to  prevail  under  the  eye  of  the  camera 
wUl  be  a  challenge,  but  it  is  one  that  must 
be  accepted. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS  NEED  THE  HELP  OP 
CONGRESS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  maternal 
and  child  health  programs.  Pull  and  suf- 
ficient funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  ap- 
propriations bill  to  implement  title  V 
of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  (P.L.  93-53) 
and  particularly  the  hold-harmless  pro- 
visions of  that  maternal  and  child  health 
program  Is  urgently  needed.  This  pro- 
gram which  provides  comprehensive 
health  care  Is  of  vital  concern  to  more 
than  a  million  mothers  and  children 
acroM  the  country  and  Is  In  danger  of 
having  Its  funding  severely  reduced  by 
HEW  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  1972  and  again  In  1973  the  Congress 
had  to  take  the  InltlaUve  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  maternal  and  child 
^g»^th  projects  because  the  Department 
of  HEW  had  not  taken  the  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  a  smooth  transition  for 
funding  of  maternal  and  chUd  health 
services  from  project  grants  to  formula 
grants. 

Section  516  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  year  provided  supplemental  author- 
ity tot  increased  funding  for  maternal 
and  child  health  so  that  SUtes  which 


were  planning  to  begin  to  develop  their 
program  of  projects  and  expand  their 
basic  maternal  and  child  health  activity 
might  do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  proj- 
ect grants  could  continue  to  provide 
service  in  areas  where  other  health  re- 
sources are  not  available.  Congress  had 
to  provide  the  leadership  in  securing  a 
supplemental  appropriation  under  the 
authority  of  sectioi  516  for  fiscal  year 
1974  last  year — an  appropriation  which 
HEW  refused  to  request. 

Now  HEW  has  estimated  that  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  $36,203,000  will  be  needed 
to  Implement  section  516  of  Public  Law 
93-53.  This  section  mandates  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  in  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  in  subsequent  years  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  both  proj- 
ects and  formula  funds  and  also  assures 
that  States  maintain  services  to  popula- 
tions already  receiving  services  under  the 
project  grants. 

I  understand  that  HEW  has  requested 
in  the  budget  for  secUon  516  $7  milUon 
to  alleviate  the  shortfalls  experienced  by 
some  States;  $10.4  million  will  be  avail- 
able  for  this  section  from  released  im- 
pounded funds.  In  addition— and  most 
important  to  note— HEW  plans  to  trans- 
fer $18  million  from  the  basic  maternal 
and  child  health  allotment  authorized 
by  section  503  to  section  516.  Such  ac- 
tion is  in  direct  violation  of  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger should  be  requesting  $18  million 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee— in- 
stead of  transferring  this  money  from 
one  section  of  title  V  to  another  section. 
With  Elizabeth  Holtzman  and  41 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  have  sent 
the  following  letter  to  HEW  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  indicate  the  strong  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  full  funding 
of  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  to  voice  our  strong  opposition  to  any 
plans  by  HEW  to  cut  this  money  from 
these  programs  in  violation  of  the  law. 

That  letter  uses  the  figure  of  $18  mil- 
lion which  is  being  transferred  from  sec- 
tion 503  to  section  516.  To  fully  Imple- 
ment section  516,  $19  million  would  be 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  $7  million  re- 
quested and  the  $10.4  million  in  released 
funds,  to  reach  the  $36  million  figure. 

In  July  1974,  each  State  health  de- 
partment will  be  required  to  have : 

A  program  of  maternity  and  infant 
care  projects; 

A  program  of  children  and  youth 
projects; 

A  program  of  family  planning  proj- 
ects: 

A  program  of  dental  care  projects;  and 
A  program  of  newborn  care  projects. 
No  State  has  all  of  these.  There  are 
only   8   newborn   care   projects   and    17 
dental. 

It  Is  estimated  that  162  new  projects 
will  be  needed  to  meet  this  mandate.  At 
an  approximate  initial  cost  of  $500,000 
each,  $31  million  will  be  needed— in  addi- 
tion to  what  HEW  has  requested  for  sec- 
tion 603.  Another  $10  million  will  be 
needed  for  section  604,  crippled  children's 
services. 

Last  year  we  fought  the  successful 
fight  to  keep  the  existing  children  and 
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vouth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
orograms.  That  fight  will  be  lost  through 
In  administrative  device  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  full  funding  for  these  pro- 

''^er  1  million  mothers  and  children 
frwn  low-Income  families— and  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  reached  by  these 
projects  but  will  be  with  adequate  fund- 
ing—look  to  you  and  your  subcommit- 
tee to  save  these  comprehensive  care 
programs  which  with  a  team  of  trained 
professionals  have  prevented  illnesses, 
increased  well  child  visits,  reduced  hos- 
pitalization, reduced  infant  mortality, 
and  assured  a  large  population  of  needy 
persons  that  someone  does  care  and  wiU 

Last  year  when  some  directors  of  these 
programs  visited  Dr.  Cavanaugh  at  the 
White  House  to  plead  with  the  admin- 
istration for  support.  Dr.  Cavanaugh  re- 
portedly said  that  in  the  history  of  the 
country  the  Federal  doUar  has  never 
been  so  well  spent  in  health  care  as  it 
has  been  with  the  title  V  programs— 
but,  he  said,  nonetheless  the  administra- 
tion will  refuse  to  support  direct  Federal 
funding  of  the  projects  In  need  areas. 

The  administration  has  done  more 
than  refuse  to  support  the  projects^it 
has  done  much  to  reorganize  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  service  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that 
your  subcommittee  have  some  oversight 
of  HEW  actions  in  this  area  and  assure 
that  sufficient  funds  be  appropriated  and 
then  used  as  they  should  be  so  that  the 
poor  in  cities  and  rural  areas  will  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  already  overcrowded 
hospital  outpatient  departments— which 
deliver  treatment  that  Is  light  years 
away  from  what  we  have  seen  can  be 
done  In  totaj  health  care  delivery  given 
by  these  title  V  programs. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  write  to  Chair- 
man Daniel  Flood  of  the  House  Labor/ 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who 
Is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  to  sup- 
port full  fundhig  for  these  maternal  and 
child  health  programs. 

The  letter  to   Secretary  Weinberger 

follows: 

House  or  Rkpreskntattves. 
Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1974. 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinbergek, 
Department  o/  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  1973  the  Congress 
enacted  Section  516  to  Title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (PL  93-63)  to  ensure  a  smooth 
transition  for  funding  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Services  from  project  grants  to  for- 
mula grants. 

HEW  has  recently  calculated  that  approxi- 
mately $36  million  will  be  needed  to  imple- 
ment Section  616  In  FY  76.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  in  addition  to  earmarking  ST 
million  for  Section  616  In  the  budget  for  FY 
76,  HEW  Is  committing  $18  million  from  Sec- 
tion 503  of  Title  V  to  Section  616. 

We  are  most  distressed  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  transfer  •IS  mUUon  from  Section 
603— which  earmarks  90%  of  the  FT  76  funds 
for  Maternal  and  CJhUd  Health  Servlcea— to 
Section  616.  This  Is  not  only  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  but  a  clear  violation  of  the  in- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  law  as  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  undersigned  urge  that  the  full  appro- 


priation authorized  under  PL  93-63  be  re- 
quested by  the  Admmistratlon  so  that  exist- 
ing maternal  and  child  health  programs  can 
be  maintained.  Because  this  program  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  over  a  mUllon  mothers  and 
children  across  the  coilntry,  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  letting  us  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  Department's  Intention  regarding 
FT  75  ftmdlng  for  Section  616. 

The  following  Members  have  authorized  us 
to  append  their  names  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 
Edward  Koch.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Jo- 
seph Addabbo,  Herman  BadlUo,  Mario 
Blaggl,   George   Brown  of   California, 
Hugh  Carey,  William  Clay. 
John  Conyers,'  Frank  Denholm,  Charles 
Diggs,    Don    Edwards    of    California, 
Joshua    EUberg,    Dante    Fascell,    Don 
Fraser.  Richard  Fulton,  Hfjnry  Gon- 
zalez, Gilbert  Gude,  Mlcha^^l  Harring- 
ton. 
Ken    Hechler,    Heiu^    Helstoakl,    Jack 
Kemp,  Wmiam  Lehman,  Mike  McCor- 
mack,  Parren  Mitchell,  Joe  Moakley, 
Jc*in  Murphy.  Morgan  Murphy.  Wayne 
Owens,   Claude   Pepper,   Bertram  Po- 
dell.  Don  Riegle. 
Robert  Roe.  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  Edward 
Roybal,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Pat  Schroeder, 
James  Stanton,  Fortney  H.  Stark,  Ger- 
ry  Studds,   Robert   Tleman,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  Andrew  Toung. 


local  reporting  as  the  result  of  his  exhaus- 
tive expose  of  medicaid  fraud  and  abuses. 

The  series  already  had  won  the  Sigma  DelU 
Chi  New  Tork  Women's  Press  Club,  News- 
paper Guild  and  George  Polk  Memorial 
award,  achlevtog  a  rare  and  deserved  sweep 
in  Its  field. 

Our  pride  In  Sherman's  outstanding  effort 
Is  doubled  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
articles,  H  million  In  medicaid  overpayments 
were  recovered  and  tighter  controU  that  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  more  were  estab- 
lished. ,     ^^ 

That  Is  Journalistic  endeavor  '  'n  the  pub- 
lic Interest"  at  Its  beat. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  WILLIAM 
SHERMAN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
am  annoimcing  to  the  House  that  Wil- 
liam Sherman,  a  gifted  hivestlgatlve  re- 
porter and  a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
stafif,  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  in- 
vestigative local  reporting.  The  articles 
for  which  the  prize  was  given  cMisisted 
of  a  series  which  appeared  to  the  DaUy 
News  describing  very  vividly  the  abuses 
of  the  medicaid  system  in  New  York.  I 
know  Bill  Sherman  and  have  worked 
with  him  on  this  issue.  He  is  not  only  a 
superb  investigator;  he  is  also  an  ex- 
traordhiarily  gifted  writer. 

I  was  deUghted  to  place  the  series  of 
articles  in  the  Congressional  Record 
during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  of  1973.  And  so  there  was  an  extra 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  seeing  those 
articles  and  their  author.  Bill  Sherman, 
honored  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  well 
as  the  awards  of  Sigma  DelU  Chi.  New 
York  Women's  Press  Club.  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  the  George  Polk  Memorial. 

The  Daily  News  must  also  be  congrat- 
ulated for  Its  sagacity  in  having  on  its 
staff  such  a  superb  reporter  and  for  using 
its  pages  for  such  gutsy  articles.  The 
DaUy  News  has  todeed.  for  a  long  time, 
demonstrated  its  concern  for  getttog  to 
the  heart  of  corruption  in  our  society 
both  in  the  governmental  as  well  as  toe 
private  sector.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  the  editorial  which  appears  to  to- 
day's Daily  News  laudtog  BUI  Sherman: 

PAKDON   Otnt   PUDK 

A  gifted  and  enterprtalng  member  of  The 
News  sUJf,  William  Sherman,  haa  received 
the  coveted  Pulltaer  Prize  for  investigative 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  the 
House  Committee  on  Sttindards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  requires  an  annual  partial 
disclosure  of  the  financial  holdtogs  of 
Members  of  the  House.  I  have  long  felt 
that  citizens  are  entitled  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive disclosure  so  that  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  if  officials  are  sub- 
ject to  conflicts  of  toterest  which  would 
prevent  or  deter  them  from  performing 
their  official  duties  to  an  objective  man- 
ner. _,_,, 

Thus,  once  agato.  besides  providing 
the  committee  with  the  necessary  mate- 
rial—which, if  they  know  where  to  look, 
the  public  and  press  can  review— I  am 
also  inserting  to  our  public  Record,  at 
this  potot,  a  statement  of  my  wife's  and 
my  own  financial  holdtogs. 

This  statement  is  more  complete  than 
required  even  for  the  House  committee's 
statement  and,  of  course,  Is  more  public^ 
I  am  pleased  that  a  growtog  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  are  also 
taking  these  additional  steps.  I  hope  that 
this  will  soon  be  a  universal  practice. 

The  statement  follows : 
Financial  statement  of   Gilbert   Gtide   and 
Jane  Caliaghan  Gude,  his  vife.  Maif  8  1974 


Cash,  checkmg  and  savings  ac- 

counts »*-<*^* 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Mary- 

laiid,  (stock— 120  shares) 2,880 

American  Finance  System  De- 

benture  Bonds i'Zal. 

AT.  &  T «i"" 

Part    ownership    of    A.    Gude 

Sons  Co.,  Inc.   (family  land- 

a«jpe     nun»ry     and     flortat  ^ 

*™>    - - 93.820 

Residence ».«»-" 

Part     ownerahlp,     tmlmproved 

lots.  Woodland  Beach,  Anne 

Arundel   County.  Md —  »•««" 

Life  insurance,  cash  ralua -  ^-^^ 

Houaehold  fumlahlnga,  pwaooal 

belongUigs  33.  WD 

Two  automobUee ''• 

Total a.334.948 

I.TABTUmS 

Accounts    payable i«"  174 

Mortgage,    residence 4  OOO 

Notes,    personal- ' 

Total   -^=_^'^ 

Net   worth a.812.a7* 
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Taxable  income  in  1973  was  $253,539, 
on  which  we  paid  Federal  taxes  of  $133,- 
439.  The  only  substantial  chance  from 
my  disclosure  a  year  ago  results  from  a 
court-ordered  payment  for  property 
condemned  by  Montgomery  County  for 
Its  own  use.  The  property  was  owned  by 
A.  Gude  Sons  Co.  This  landscape -florist 
nursery  business  is  a  family  firm  that 
has  been  in  Washington  area  since  1886. 
The  condemnation,  plus  a  smaller  sale 
of  land  by  the  company,  gave  me  as  an 
owner  of  a  third  of  the  business,  a  cap- 
ital gain  of  $402,421.50,  half  of  which 
Is  taxable  income  under  Federal  law. 
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THE  PRESIDENT,  CONGRESS,  AND 
THE  COURTS 

fMr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRo  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Introduce  today  a  most  impor- 
tant commentary  for  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Raool  Berser.  the  Charles  Warren 
Senior  Fellow  In  American  Legal  His- 
tory, Harvard  University  Law  School, 
has  prepared  for  the  upcoming  May  Is- 
sue of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  an  article 
entitled  "The  President,  Congress,  and 
the  Courts."  Mr.  Berger  and  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  have  most  kindly  consented 
to  the  advance  publication  of  this  Im- 
portaat  treaUse  In  the  Congrxssion&l 
RscoBD  so  as  to  apprise  the  Members  of 
Congress  of  its  timely  contents. 

Raoul  Berger  Is,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  a  prominent  legal  scholar  In  the 
area  of  executive-legislative  matters.  His 
two-part  article  in  the  UCLA  Law  Re- 
view (12  UCLA  Law  Review  1044  1965) 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  defini- 
tive commentary  on  executive  privilege. 
Mr.  Berger  has  recently  published  "Ex- 
ecutive Privilege:  A  Constitutional 
Myth,"  an  exhaustive  discourse  on  this 
subject.  This  new  publication  follows  two 
earlier  books,  "Congress  v.  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  "Impeachment."  These  three 
books — In  essencf  a  trilogy — constitute 
what  Garry  Wllte.  reviewing  the  latest 
volume  in  the  New  York  Times,  called 
"one  of  the  scholarly  landmarks  of  our 
time." 

The    present    article,    which    f<^ow8, 
deals  specifically  with  the  historical  ba- 
sis of  impeachment  and  carefully  dis- 
sects each  of  the  related  issues  facing 
this  Congress.  In  view  of  the  conflicting 
claims   as   to   the   proper   grorrnds  for 
impeachment  and  the  legal  basis  for  de- 
manding or  wlthhoiliding  evidentiary  ma- 
terial from  the  Congress,  I  strondy  urge 
each  Member  of  tills  body  to  give  Mr. 
Berger's  article  careful  scrutiny : 
irrom  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  Majr  a,  1974) 
The  Pkksident,  CoNoaKss,  and  the  Cottbts 
(T»l«    Law   Journal,    1974.    reprinted    wltb 
permlssloa) 
(By  Eaoul  Berger t) 

I.   8UB7OX1VAIIT0  THK   PSESIOENT:     JEmaUON   V. 
MARSHALL   IM   THE   BtTKE   CASB 

We   do   not   think   that   the   President   is 
exalted  atwve  legal  process  .  .  .  and  If  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


President  possesses  Information  of  any 
nature  which  might  tend  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Aaron  Burr,  a  subpoena  should  Issue  to 
him.  notwithstanding  his  elevated  station. 
Alexander  McRae,  of  counsel  for  President 
Jefferson  » 

Chief  Justice  Marshall's  rulings  on  Presi- 
dent JeflTerson's  claim  of  right  to  withhold 
information  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  have 
been  a  source  of  perennial  debate.  Eminent 
writers  have  drawn  demonstrably  erroneous 
deductions  from  the  record.  For  example,  Ed- 
ward Corwln  sUted  that  Jefferson  "refuse! d) 
to  respond  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  sub- 
poena,"' a  statement  recently  repeated  by 
Circuit  Judge  George  MacKinnon.'  More  re- 
cently stm,  Irwin  8.  Rhodee,  on  the  basis  of 
"newly  discovered"  evidence,*  has  charged 
that  Chief  Judge  John  J.  Sirica,  "by  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  court  to  order  presiden- 
tial submission  and  to  review  and  revise  the 
president's  Judgment  In  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive prlvUege,"  laid  claim  to  "a  power  that 
Chief  Justice  MarshaU  disavowed."  In  fol- 
lowing him,  Rhodes  states,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  "limited  or  opposed  the  ab- 
solute character  of  presidential  privilege  de- 
parted from  the  rulings  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  ...."»  And  he  concludes  that  in- 
sofar as  the  courts  "depart  from  precedent 
under  assertions  of  perpetuating  It,  the  law 
as  well  as  history  is  not  well  served."  • 

This  Is  a  ringing  condemnation,  and  I  may 
be  Indulged  for  being  equaUy  blunt:  The 
courts  were  right  and  Rhodes  U  wrong.  With 
the  "tapes"  issue  threatening  to  boll  up 
anew  in  consequence  of  President  Nixon's 
refusal  to  furnish  further  Information  to 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl.  and  the 
even  more  serious  limits  set  by  the  President 
on  "cooperation"  with  the  impeachment  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  JudicUry  Com- 
mittee,' the  issue  posed  by  Rhodes  Is  of 
greatest  Importance.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
inue  be  removed  from  the  realm  of  opinion, 
that  the  Burr  record  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  that  the  several  Marshall  pro- 
nouncements be  set  out  so  that  one  may 
judge  where  the  truth  lies. 

As  Rhodes  remarks,  "the  proceedings  were 
In  four  stages:  commitment  during  the 
grand  Jury  Inquiry,  trial  and  acquittal  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  trial  and  acquittal  on  a 
charge  of  misdemeanor,  commitment  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio  on  a 
misdemeanor  charge."  •  The  "new"  evidence 
upon  which  Rhodes  relies  comes  from  the 
fourth  stage:  and  he  notices  that  Marshall 
recognized  that  If  Burr  could  prove  the 
relevancy  <rf  the  material  withheld  and  If 
the  proceedings  were  a  prooecution  In  chief 
[Instead  of  commitment  proceedings ] .  he 
nUcht  discontinue  the  case.' 
Apparently  Bhodes  did  not  realize  that  this 
statNoent  demolished  his  argvmient. 

I&  the  preUmiaary  first  stage  proceedings. 
Burr  sought  to  procure  a  letter  of  Octol)er  21 
1807  180 [fll.  written  by  General  Wilkinson 
to  Jefferson,  by  means  of  a  subpoena  calling 
both  for  Jefferson's  attendance  and  produc- 
tion of  the  letter."  though  Burr  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  was  content  merely  to  obtain 
the  letter."  Alexander  McRae,  of  counsel  for 
Jefferson,  "admitted  that  the  President  might 
be  summoned  to  attend."  »  an  admission  to 
which  Marshall  later  adverted.*'  but  George 
Hay,  the  United  States  Attorney,  disputed 
Issuance  of  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  '♦  Be- 
cause Marshall  fully  appreciated  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  personal  summons,  he  was  not 
content  to  rest  on  the  concession  of  counsel 
but  rendered  a  written  opinion  on  June  13. 
1807,  In  which  he  concluded  that  "any  person 
charged  with  a  crime  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes,  has  a  right  before,  as  well  as 
after  iDdlctaMnt,  to  the  process  at  the  Court, 
to  oooipal  the  attendance  of  his  wltneaees."  " 
Turnmig  to  the   subpoena  duces   tecum 


Marshall  stated:  "In  the  provisions  of  the 
ConsUtuUoa  and  of  the  statute  which  give 
to  the  aocQsed  a  right  to  the  compulaon 
process  of  the  Court  there  is  no  exoeptloa 
whatever."  Likening  the  President  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  he  observed  that  "it 
Is  not  known  ever  to  have  been  doubted, 
that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  State  might 
be  served  with  a  subpoena  ad  teatifloan- 
dum."  He  added  that  "it  has  never  been 
alledged  [sic]"  that  in  England  "a  subpoena 
might  not  be  directed"  to  members  of  the 
"cabinet  council,"  who.  Instead  of  the  King, 
he  correctly  noted,  were  the  analogue  of  the' 
American  executive."  MarshaU  could  "per- 
ceive no  legal  objection  to  Issiilng  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum,  to  any  person  whatever, 
provided  the  case  be  snch  as  to  Justify  the 
process."  "  If  the  papers  "may  be  Important 
in  the  evidence — if  they  may  be  safely  read 
at  the  trial — would  it  not  be  a  blot  in  the 
page  which  records  the  Judicial  prooeedlnga 
of  thU  country,  that.  In  a  case  of  such  seri- 
ous Import  as  this,  the  accused  should  be 
denied  the  use  of  them?"  " 

Marshall  then  addressed  the  argument 
that  "the  letter  contains  matter  which  ovight 
not  to  be  disclosed;"  he  said.  "There  la 
certainly  nothing  before  the  Court,  which 
shows,  that  the  letter  in  question  contains 
any  matter,  the  disclosure  of  which,  would 
endanger  the  public  safety.  If  It  does  con- 
tain any  matter  which  it  would  be  Impru- 
dent to  disclose,  which  it  Is  not  the  wish  of 
the  Executive  to  disclose,  such  matter,  if  it 
Is  not  Immediately  and  essentially  appli- 
cable to  the  point,  wm  of  coiuve.  be  sup- 
pressed." »  As  further  devalopmentB  Indi- 
cate, Marshall  was  not  to  waver  from  this 
view.  Should  Burr  be  fo\ind  guilty,  he  added, 
all  concerned  "shoiUd  certainly  regret  that  a 
paper  which  the  acctued  believed  to  be  «. 
sentlal  to  his  defence  .  .  .  had  been  with- 
held from  him;"  and  "It  would  Justly  tar- 
nish the  reputation  of  the  Court  which  had 
given  Its  sanction  to  Its  being  withheld." 
Sounding  a  personal  note,  MarshaU  went 
on  to  say  that  he  would  feel  "aelf -reproach" 
were  he  to  "declare  on  the  infotmatlon  now 
possessed,  that  the  accused  Is  not  entitled 
to  the  letter  In  question,  if  It  should  be 
really  Important  to  Mm."  *> 

In  sum,  MarshaU  made  the  touchstone  of 
nondisclooure  danger  to  the  public  safety, 
not  "cmifldentlaUty,"  as  President  Nlzoa 
urges;  and  even  such  matter  would  be  shel- 
tered only  If  it  were  not  "eeeentlaUy  appli- 
cable" to  the  defense.  He  regarded  a  Judicial 
sanction  to  withhold  such  "essential"  infor- 
mation as  a  "blot"  which  would  "tarnish  the 
reputation  of  the  Coiurt." 

Corwln'a  statement  that  Jefferson  "re- 
fuse [d  J  to  respond  to  Chief  Jxistlce  Mar- 
shall's subpoena"  Is  also  Inaccurate.  On  June 
12  Jefferson  wrote  to  Hay  that  he  had  de- 
livered the  papers  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  Instructed  the  War  Department  to  re- 
view Its  files  with  a  view  to  compliance  wtth 
the  subpoena."  In  a  second  letter  to  Hay 
on  June  17,  Jefferson  wrote  that  "the  receipt 
of  these  papers  [by  Hay)  has.  I  presume,  so 
far  anticipated,  and  others  this  day  for- 
warded wiU  have  substantially  fulfilled  the 
object  of  a  subpoena  .  .  ."  »  When  Jefferson 
learned  that  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
have  the  Wilkinson  letter  subpoenaed  by 
Burr,  he  wrote  Hay  on  June  23  that  "(Nto 
researches  shall  be  spared  to  recover  this  let- 
ter, ft  If  recovered,  it  shall  Immedlatelv  be 
sent  on  to  you."  «»  Hay  advised  the  court  that 
"IWlhen  we  receive  general  Wilkinson's  let- 
ter, the  return  wUl  be  completed."  »«  This  is 
hardly  a  "refusal"  to  comply  wtth  the  sub- 
poena. Apparently  the  letter  had  been  "put 
In  the  hands  of  the  clerk."  ■ 

ITie  treason  trial  commenced  on  August  3 
and  on  September  1  Burr  was  acquitted.**  On 
September  2  the  misdemeanor  proceedings 
commenced  and  on  September  8  Burr  called 
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for  a  second  letter  from  Wilkinson  to  Jeffer- 
son, dated  November  12,  1806."  Hay  replied 
that  the  letter  contained  'Mveral  strictures 
upon  certain  characters  in  the  Western 
oountry  ....  Would  it  no  be  better,  to  trust 
the  Court  with  the  selection  of  such  parts, 
■a  It  might  deem  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  accused?"  Luther  Martin  objected  to 
a  "secret  tribunal,"  whereupon  Hay  proposed 
to  "submit  thoee  letters  to  the  inspection 
of  either  Mr.  Randolph,  or  Mr.  Botts,  or  Mr. 
WIckham  (Burr  counsel);  the  man  so  se- 
lected,  to  pledge  himself  upon  honour,  not  to 
divulge  the  confidential  contents.  If  there 
was  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
were  coiifldeQUal  passages,  the  Court  were 
to  deckle." "  Burr's  counsel  insisted  that 
Burr  too  should  see  the  letter  and  demanded 
production  In  "pul^lic."  »  This  is  worlds  apart 
from  the  Nixon  claim  of  blanket  "conflden- 
Uallty,"  of  a  right  to  withhold  from  court 
Ml  well  as  counsel.  Instead,  Hay  left  the  final 
determination  to  the  court. 

What  were  the  "strictures"  Jefferson's 
counsel  were  so  zealous  to  shield?  Rhodes, 
who  apparently  consulted  true  copies  of  the 
letter  in  the  archives,  states  that  Wilkinson 
nferred  to  the  "complicity  of  Governor 
Clalbcxne  of  Louisiana  and  his  secretary, 
Oowlea  Meade,  in  the  [Burr]  omspiracy. 
Claiborne  was  a  trusted  appointee  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  adamant  that  the  charges 
•gainst  Claiborne  and  his  aide  not  be  made 
public."'*  Since  Wilkinson  was  to  testify 
•gainst  Burr,  this  attemped  suppression  is 
not  the  most  glorious  chiq>ter  in  Jefferson's 
history.  A  subpoena  issued  on  September  4 
and  Hay  promptly  made  a  return  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter : 

excepting  such  parts  thereof  as  are.  In  my 
opinion,  not  material  for  the  ptupoaee  of 
Justice,  for  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or 
pertinent  to  the  issue.  .  .  .  The  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  I  am  willing  to  refer  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court,  by  submitting  the 
original  letter  tat  Its  inspection." 

Earlier,  on  June  12,  Jefferson  had  devolved 
on  Hay  "the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  which 
It  would  be  my  right  and  duty  to  exercise 
by  withholding  .  .  .  any  parts  of  the  letter, 
which  are  not  directly  material  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Justice."  *'  Neither  Jefferson  nor 
Hay  invoked  an  absolute  claim  of  right  to 
withhold  Information  from  the  court.  They 
restricted  themselves  to  matters  Irrelevant  to 
the  cause  and  Hay  was  willing  to  leave  the 
Judgment  on  relevancy  to  the  Court."  Burr's 
counsel,  Botts,  then  moved  that  the  "pros- 
ecution should  stand,  and  be  continued 
until  that  letter  shall  be  in  the  possession 
of  your  Clerk."  ** 

On  this  state  of  facts  Marshall  delivered  a 
Mcond  opinion  on  September  4.  Rhodes  as- 
serts that  rather  than  review  "the  withheld 
data  in  camera  or  otherwise  and  weighing 
relevant  Interests,"  Marshall  'repeatedly  side- 
stepped or  ignored  suggestions  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  to  examine  the  letter  and 
detennlne  the  validity  of  the  president's  as- 
sertion." "s  Rhodes  bases  his  argument  on 
Marshall's  statement,  "I  never  ought  to  have 
heard  it  at  aU,  and  which  I  must  treat  as 
though  I  have  never  heard.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, speak  from  any  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
letter."  ••  The  reason  foi  this  statement, 
which  escaped  Rhodes,  was  in  Marshall's  own 
wwds  that  "it  Is  impossible  that  either  the 
Court  or  the  attorney  [for  the  President) 
can  know  in  what  manner  it  is  mfnt  to  be 
used:  I  must,  therefore,  consider  declaration 
niade  upon  that  subject,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  made."  "  In  other  words  Mar- 
•liall  sought  to  determine  a  broad  i»ue  of 
law,  divorced  from  his  premature  and  In- 
complete knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  he 
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broadly  hinted  did  not  really  demand  non- 
disclosure."  MarshaU  emphasized  that  only 
the  defendant  knew  what  was  essential  to 
his  case  and  refused  to  take  from  viim  the 
right  of  making  that  decision. 

Marshall  phrased  the  Issue  in  broad^t 
terms:  "If  then  the  executive  possesses  a 
paper  which  is  really  believed  by  the  accused 
to  be  material  to  his  defence,  ought  it  to  be 
withheld?" «» 

That  the  President  .  .  .  might  be  sub- 
poenaed and  examined  as  a  witness,  and 
caUed  upon  to  produce  any  paper  which  Is  in 
his  possession,  is  not  controverted.  Indeed 
that  has  once  been  decided.  ...  I  can  very 
readUy  conceive,  that  the  President  might 
receive  a  letter  which  It  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  require  for  public  exhibition,  be- 
cause of  the  manifest  Inconvenience  of  the 
exposiue.  There  ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
an  extremely  strong  occasion  for  Its  de- 
mand "...  I  do  think  that  a  'privUege 
does  exist  with  respect  to  a  private  letter  of 
the  President  ('which  might  relate  to  public 
concern' "] 

.  .  .  Now,  It  is  a  very  serious  question, 
when  such  letters  may  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain something  very  material  to  the  defence 
of  any  individual,  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  it.  .  .  . 
[P]erhaps  the  Court  ought  to  consider  .  .  . 
the  reasons  which  Induced  the  President  to 
refiise  the  paper  as  a  governing  principle  to 
Induce  them  to  refuse  Ite  exhibition,  except 
as  it  shaU  be  made  to  appear  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  the  defence.'* 

Burr  had  filed  an  affidavit  that  the  letter 
"may  be  niaterlal"  to  his  defense  and  Mar- 
shaU held  that  since  "no  sufficient  reason  Is 
adduced,  except  in  the  affidavit  of  the  ac- 
cused .  .  .  the  Court  must  suppose  that  the 
paper  ought  to  be  produced;  and  if  that  Is 
refused,  the  Court  must  take  the  proper 
means  o*  ordering  the  continuance  of  the 
case  untu  It  Is  produced."  *»  He  concluded 
that  "I  do  not  think  that  the  accused  ought 
to  be  prohibited  from  seeing  the  letter."  " 
Thus,  although  MarshaU  attached  great 
weight  to  presidential  representations  that  a 
document  should  be  withheld,  he  reaffirmed 
what  he  had  earlier  held:  that  the  needs  of 
the  accused  were  primary. 

For  the  purpose  of  weighing  presidential 
claims  against  those  needs,  MarshaU  had  said 
In  his  September  4  opinion  that  the  President 
himself,  not  his  delegate,  must  "Judge  as  to 
his  motives  for  withholding  the  letter. '«  To 
meet  this  requirement.  Hay  had  sent  an  ax- 
press  letter  to  Jefferson  at  Montlcello  on  Sep 
tember  6,  and  on  September  S  he  read  Into 
the  record  a  certlfloate  from  Jefferson  (to 
which  was  annexed  a  copy  of  the  WUklnson 
November  12  letter)  In  which  Jefferson  re- 
cited that  he  had  deleted  passages  "in  no 
vrtse  material  to  the  purposes  of  Justice,  on 
the  charges  of  treason  or  misdemeanc»'  . . . 
[Tlhey  are  on  subjects  Irrelevant  to  any  Issue 
which  can  arise  out  of  thoee  charges,  and 
could  contribute  nothing  towards  hU  acquit- 
tal or  conviction."  "  That  Is  aU  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  trial  contain  on  the  subject.*' 
Nothing  appears  in  Carpenter's  report  to  In- 
dicate what  was  done  with  the  letter;  It  was 
not  read  into  the  record.  Dumas  Malone,  bi- 
ographer of  Jefferson,  concluded  that  "[t)he 
dociunent  was  accepted  without  comment". 
Thus  there  was  an  assertion  and  a  recognition 
of  a  degree  of  executive  privilege";"  and 
Judge  MacKinnon  likewise  states  that  Mar- 
shall "accepted"  the  deletions,  that  they 
"were  not  contested."  " 

Such  statements  overlook  the  mechanics  of 
lltlgartion.  The  letter  had  been  subpoenaed 
by  Burr:  thus  it  would  be  his  counsel  who 
would  Introduce  It  in  evidence.  There  la  no 
mention  of  an  offer  In  evidence  of  the  letter 
by  anyone.  Earlier.  Luther  Martin,  answer- 


ing an  objection  ("If  this  evidence  [a  letter) 
came,  what  would  be  done  with  it?") ,  replied, 
"The  answer  is  obvious;  that  it  must  be  re- 
tained by  the  court  tUl  it  is.  wanted,"  '^  at 
which  point  it  could  be  called  for  by  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  introduction  In  evidence. 
Throughout,  Burr  had  insisted,  and  was  again 
to  insist,  on  production  of  the  whole  letter, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  at  this 
stage  he  had  withdrawn  his  objections  to  de- 
letlons.i^  As  MarshaU  stated  at  another  Junc- 
ture, "the  Court  are  bound  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence; If  there  are  any  objections  made.  It 
wlU  hear  them,  and  decide  upon  their 
force."  •»  Of  an  offer  of  the  letter,  or  of  rulings 
by  Marshall  there  Is  not  a  trace. 

Malone  and  Judge  MacKinnon  would  trans- 
form Jefferson's  compliance  with  Marshall's 
requirement  of  a  personal  claim  of  privUege. 
as  a  preliminary  to  Marshall's  balancing  of 
that  claim  against  Burr's  needs.  Into  Mar- 
ahaU's  sUent  withdrawal  of  the  two  carefu' 
opinions  he  had  delivered.  It  Is  violent  pre- 
sumption that  MarshaU,  without  apparent 
reason,  suddenly  overruled  his  opinions  sub 
sUentlo,  that  he  no  longer  felt  that  a  denial 
of  a  needed  document  to  the  accused  would 
be  a  "blot"  on  American  Judicial  proceedings, 
"tarnish  the  reputation  of  the  Court,"  and 
flU  MarshaU  himself  with  "self-reproach" 
Views  BO  deeply  felt,  so  often  repeated,  are  not 
lightly  abandoned.  Stronger  evidence  than 
Jefferson's  mere  compliance  with  Marshall's 
requirement  of  a  personal  presidential  claim 
of  privUege  is  needed  to  prove  that  Marshall 
sUently  Jettisoned  his  two  decisions.**  There 
is  none. 

Instead,  the  gloee  which  Malone  and  Judge 
MacKinnon  put  upon  Hay's  production  of  the 
letter  is  further  rebutted  by  subsequent  de- 
velopments in  the  case:  the  Rhodes  •dis- 
covery." On  September  16  Burr  was  found 
not  guUty  on  the  misdemeanor  charges" 
Proceedings  for  the  commitment  of  Burr  for 
trial  in  another  district  where  Burr  was  pres- 
ent when  some  overt  act  occurred  then  be- 
gan." On  September  29  WUklnson  testified 
that  the  November  12  letter  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  Jury;  the  presidential 
mantle  of  secrecy  had  been  rent.  WIckham 
called  for  the  letter,  but  Hay  stated  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  remarked  that 
"he  could  not  think  of  requiring  from  Gen- 
eral WUklnson  the  exhibition  of  those  parts 
of  the  letter  which  the  president  was  un- 
wlUlng  to  disclose."  *•  Rhodes  quotes  this 
statement  *'  but  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
Implications  of  further  developments.  When 
WIckham.  urging  that  the  letter  had  been 
l.%ld  before  the  grand  Jury,  renewed  the  de- 
mand, MarshaU  again  emphasized  relevancy: 

(Alfter  such  a  certificate  from  the  presi- 
dent ...  as  has  been  received.  I  cannot  direct 
the  production  of  those  parts  of  the  letter, 
without  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being 
relevant  to  the  present  prosecution  » 

The  implication  that  If  the  deleted  por- 
tions were  shown  to  be  "relevant"  their  pro- 
duction would  be  "directed"  repels  the  Infer- 
ence that  Marshall  had  earlier  "accepted" 
the  deletions. 

After  further  argument  Marshall  "deter- 
mined that  the  correct  course,  was  to  leave 
the  accused  all  the  advantages  which  he 
might  derive  from  the  parts  actually  pro- 
duced; and  to  allow  him  all  the  advantages 
of  supposing  that  the  omitted  parts  related 
to  any  particular  point.  The  accused  may 
avail  himself  as  much  of  them,  as  If  they 
were  actually  produced."  ••  When  Hay  ob- 
jected to  Wlckham's  deduction  that  defend- 
ant's suppositions  should  be  received  as  evi- 
dence in  place  of  Jefferson's  deletions, 
Marshall  responded: 

It  is  certainly  fair  to  supply  the  omitted 
parts  by  supposlttons.  ...  If  this  were  a 
trial  In  chief.  I  should  perhapa  think  myself 
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bound  to  continue  the  cause,  on  iuxmmt  ot 
th«  withholding  the  parts  of  this  paper;  and 
I  certainly  cannot  exclude  the  lnferpno«a 
which  gentlemen  may  draw  from  the  omU- 
slonsT 

This  was  the  laat  word  spoKen  by  Marshall 
on  the  subject;  It  reaffirmed  the  earlier 
opinions  that  the  needs  of  the  accused  would 
override  presidential  reasons  for  withholding. 
In  this  less  formal  commitment  proceeding. 
Marshall  permitted  Burr  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  deleted  parts  by  suppositions  that  would 
be  given  the  force  of  evidence. 

As  Rhodes  summarized : 

The  chief  Justice  placed  considerable  em- 
phasis on  the  president's  assertion  of  irrele- 
vancy of  the  parts  withheld,  stating  that  In 
order  to  make  further  demand  for  the  letter 
Burr  must  give  "sulBclent  evidence"  of  rele- 
vancy. He  recognized  that  If  Burr  could  prove 
the  relevancy  of  the  material  withheld  and 
IT  the  proceedings  were  a  proeecutlon  in  chief, 
he  might  discontinue  the  case,  but  In  the 
absence  of  that  proof  and  circumstances  he 
refused  further  steps  than  allowing  Burr  to 
make  the  most  favorable  inference  of  the 
omitted  part.*' 

That  allowance  made  the  letter  superflu- 
ous. Against  this  background  Mr.  Rhodes' 
deduction,  that  "[lit  Is  eminently  clear  that 
President  Jefferson  j 's )  .  .  .  claim  to  an  ex- 
clusive exercise  of  executive  privilege,  unre- 
vlewed  and  unreviewable  by  the  courts,  was 
upheld  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.""  boggles 
the  mind. 

No  more  tenable  Is  Rhodes'  view  that  the 
misdemeanor  trial  "concluded  without  a  de- 
finitive ruling  on  the  preeldenfs  right  to 
withhold  the  letter."*"  In  his  September  4 
opinion,  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles 
enunciated  In  the  June  13  opinion.  Marshall 
laid  down  the  rules  of  law  that  should  guide 
counsel  and  firmly  indicated  that  presidential 
nondisclosure  claims  miist  yield  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  accused. 

Before  applying  these  rules  to  the  facts,  he 
required  a  personal  claim  of  privilege  by 
Jefferson.  This  was  not  the  only  time  that 
Marshall  delineated  the  applicable  legal  prin- 
ciples for  the  future  guidance  of  counsel.  In 
an  opinion  rendered  on  September  14 
respecting  the  admlsslbUlty  of  certain  testi- 
mony, Marshall  laid  down  the  governing 
rules  and  added,  "Gentlemen  well  know  how 
to  apply  these  principles.  Should  any 
difficulty  occur  In  applying  them,  the  partic- 
ular cases  will  be  brought  before  the  Court 
and  decided.'""  The  fact  that  Marshall  bad 
no  occasion  at  the  fourth  stage  commitment 
hearing  to  apply  the  law  to  the  facts,  because 
Burr  covild  be  richly  content  to  substitute 
bis  "suppositions""  for  the  deleted  letter,  does 
not  render  the  opinions  of  June  13  and 
September  4  any  less  the  law  of  the  case." 

The  heart  of  Marshall's  oplnlona  was 
therefore  Justly  summarized  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  '"tapes"  case:  "The  court  was 
to  show  respect  for  the  President's  reason  .  .  . 
but  the  ultimate  decision  remained  with  the 
Court."  •"  If  the  courts  are  the  "ultimate 
Interpreters"  of  the  Constitution  and  can 
therefore  constrain  Congress  to  operate 
within  constitutional  bounds."  they  are  no 
less  empo-^ered  to  measure  presidential 
claims  of  constitution  power.  The  "mystique" 
of  the  President  stops  at  th^  courthouse 
doors. 

n.  MUST    IMPSACHMTNT    PRKCXDE    IKDICTICENTT 

A  great  debate  has  been  raging  about 
whether  the  President  or  Vice  President  must 
be  Impeached  before  he  can  be  Indicted.  It 
turns  on  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  J  3  of 
the  Constitution : 

"Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  .  .  .  but  the  Party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  Indictment.  Trial.  .  .  ."  " 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  words  thems«Ivee; 
"nevertheless""  Is  defined  as  "notwithstand- 
ing or  In  spite  of."  Consequently  J  3  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  an  Indictment  may 
be  filed  "In  spite  of"  a  prior  removal  or 
Unpeachment.  It  does  violence  to  language 
to  twist  this  Into  a  requirement  that  an 
Impeachment  must  precede  Indictment.  The 
Implication  of  "'shall  neverthelees  be  liable" 
to  Indictment  Is  that  the  given  party  Is 
already  liable,  that  the  words  are  merely 
designed  to  preserve  existing  criminal  lia- 
bility rather  than  to  qualify  it."  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  attribute  to  the  Pramers 
an  Intention  to  insulate  officers  from  crimi- 
nal liability  by  mere  appointment  to  office; 
like  all  men  they  are  responsible  under  the 
law.  Thus  Solicitor  General  Robert  H.  Bork 
concluded  In  a  brief  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  could  be 
Indicted  before  he  was  Impeached:  "(A| 
civil  officer  could  be  both  Impeached  and 
criminally  punished  even  absent  the  Article 
I.  Section  3  proviso."  "" 

Since  Article  II.  §  4.  prorldee  without  dis- 
crimination for  the  Impeachment  of  the 
"President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
officers.""  Mr.  Bork's  statement  should  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  President. 

Furthermore,  after  lmi>eachment  and  re- 
moval the  President  Is  returned  to  the  body 
of  the  citizenry."  No  special  dispensation  Is 
required  to  allow  prosecution  of  a  cltlisen; 
nor  Is  there  a  scrap  of  evidence  that  the 
Framers  were  minded  to  clothe  an  ex- 
Presldent  In  any  Immunity  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary.  Immunity  was  denied  to  him 
as  President  It  follows  that  the  President 
Is  criminally  triable  whUe  In  office,  because 
no  special  provision  Is  required  for  trial  of 
an  ex-Presldent.  An  interpretation  of  the 
saving  clause  that  makes  the  President  tri- 
able only  atter  removal  from  office  would 
therefore  reduce  the  clause  to  "mere  sur- 
plusage." ■"  unless  we  adopt  an  alternative — 
that  It  was  designed  solely  to  foreclose  the 
argument  of  double  jeopardy 

Solicitor  General  Bork  Justly  concluded,  as 
did  Justice  Story  140  years  ago."  that  the 
"sole  purpose"  of  the  Article  I,  J  3  "Indict- 
ment" proviso  "Is  to  preclude  the  argument 
that  the  doctrine  of  double  jeopardy  saves 
the  offender  from  the  second  trial."  "  That 
danger  arose  from  the  English  practice, 
wherein  criminal  punishment  and  removal 
were  wedded  In  one  proceeding;  hence  It  was 
the  part  of  caution  to  ward  off  an  Inference 
that  a  prior  Impeachment  would  constitute 
a  bar  to  indictment.  With  SoUcltor  General 
Bork.  I  would  conclude  that  the  "neverthe- 
less .  .  .  subject  to  Indictment"  clause  was 
not  designed  "to  est«U>llsh  the  sequence  of 
the  two  processes,  but  solely  to  establish 
[that  a  prior  conviction  upon  Impeachment] 
does  not  raise  a  double  Jeopardy  defense  In 
a  criminal  trial." ''  So  viewed,  the  "never- 
theless" clause  seeks  to  preserve  the  right  to 
a  subsequent  criminal  prosecution,  not  to 
prescribe  that  It  must  be  preceded  by  Im- 
peachment. Justice  Miller's  statement  In 
hangford  v.  United  Statet  that  "the  minis- 
ters personally,  like  our  President,  may  be 
Impeached;  or  If  the  wrong  amounts  to  a 
crime,  they  may  be  Indicted" '"  likewise  re- 
buts Insistence  that  Indictment  mtist  fol- 
low after  Impeachment. 

This  conclusion  Is  further  buttressed  by 
other  factors.  "The  only  explicit  Immunity 
In  the  Constitution,"  said  Solicitor  General 
Bork,  "Is  the  limited  Immunity  granted 
Congressmen"  ™  In  Article  I,  {  6,  which  pro- 
vides : 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  .  .  .  shall 
In  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  at  their  re- 
spective Houses,  and  In  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  BcM'k: 

Since  the  Framers  knew  how  to,  and  did. 


spell  out  Immunity,  the  natural  Inference 
Is  that  no  Immunity  exists  where  none  u 
mentioned.™ 

The  Supreme  Ooort  has  employed  that 
principle  of  construction."  Not  only  is  this 
the  "natural  inference,"  but  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Charles  Plnckney.  one  of  the 
moet  active  participants  In  the  Constlta- 
tlonal  Convention,  who.  In  explaining  the 
Constitution  to  the  South  Carolina  Ratifi- 
cation Convention,  stated  that  no  UnmunHy 
for  the  President  was  Intended.  Speaking  in 
the  Senate  In  1800,  Plnckney  said  that  "it 
never  was  Intended  to  give  Congress  .  .  .  any 
but  specified  ( privileges!,  and  those  vwy 
limited  privileges  Indeed."  "  and  addressing 
himself  to  certain  prlvUegee  under  discus- 
sion, he  stated.  "No  prlvUege  of  this  kind 
was  intended  for  your  Executive,  nor  any 
except  which  I  have  mentioned  for  your 
Legislature.  The  Convention  .  .  .  well  knew 
that  ...  no  subject  had  been  more  abnsad 
than  privilege.  They  therefore  detetmlmd 
to  set  the  example.  In  merely  limiting  prhrl- 
lege  to  what  was  necessary,  and  no  men."  ■ 
James  Wilson,  considered  by  Washington  "to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Conven- 
tion." ■  assured  the  Pennsylvania  Ratifica- 
tion Convention  that  "not  a  Bingle  privilege 
Is  annexed  to  his  (the  President's)  charac- 
ter." ■•  Remarks  such  as  these  were  a  response 
to  the  pervasive  distrust  of  executive  pow«.» 
Nothing  In  the  prior  English  practice,  with 
which  the  Pramers  were  familiar,"  suggesU  s 
requirement  that  Impeachment  had  to  pre- 
cede indictment.  On  several  occasions  the 
Parliament  preferred  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
courts:  and  one  of  the  moet  learned  lawyers 
m  Parliament,  Sir  John  Maynard,  said  of 
the  charges  against  Sir  Adam  Blalx:  "I  would 
not  go  before  the  Lords,  when  the  law  Is 
clear,  and  may  be  tried  by  Juries." "  Con- 
stitutional history  therefore  confirms  the  In- 
ference properly  drawn  from  the  face  of  the 
Constitution  that  no  Immunity  was  given  to 
the  President. 

By  a  feat  of  legerdemain  Mr.  Bork  would 
read  the  President  out  of  this  history.  He 
recognizes  that  the  impeachment  debate'Te- 
lated  almost  exclusively  to  the  Presidency" 
and  that  "the  impeachment  clause  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  the  Vice  President  and  other 
clvU  officers  only  toward  the  very  end  of  the 
Convention."  "  Mr.  Bork's  view  presents  the 
anomaly  that  the  history  of  the  Impeach- 
ment provision,  framed  entirely  In  the  con- 
text of  the  President,  refers  only  to  the  "Vice 
President  and  all  civil  officers,"  who  were  vir- 
tually unmentloned  and  were  added  as  a  last- 
minute  afterthought.  Thus  a  provision  the 
"sole  purpose"  of  which  was  to  forfend  the 
double  Jeopardy  argument,  which  was  not 
designed  "to  establish  the  sequence"  of  Im- 
peachment or  Indictment,  and  which  Is  ac- 
companied by  an  "Immunity"  provision  lim- 
ited to  Congress  (without  Immunity  for  fel- 
onies) so  that  "the  natural  Inference  is  that 
no  Immunity  exists  where  none  Is  Intended," 
suddenly  la  found  to  establish  precisely  that 
"sequence"  and  to  confer  exactly  that  "un- 
natural" Immunity  on  the  President.  When 
we  emerge  frpm  Bork's  elaborate  argument 
that  the  President  must  be  Impeached  be- 
fore he  Is  indicted.  It  adds  up  to  a  claim  of 
Immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  that 
was  denied  him.  On  what  grounds  Is  this 
analytical   somersault   Justified? 

Mr.  Bork  first  states  that  the  Framer*' 
"remarks  strongly  suggest  an  understand- 
ing that  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive, 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  crimi- 
nal process.  .  .  .  For  example  .  .  .  Oouvemeur 
Morris  observed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  'try  the  President  after  the  trial  of 
the  Impeachment.' "  "  That  this  to  ill-con- 
sidered shorthand  emerges  from  the  '•^•'' 
ence  to  a  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
can  only  hear  an  appeal.  Bork  also  cites 
Hamilton  for  the  assertion  that  "the  Fram- 
ers' dlsctisslon  assumed  that  Impeachment 
would  precede  criminal  trial.""  Hamilton"! 


participation  In  the  Convention  was  sporadic 
and  had  Uttle,  If  any,  Influence.'"  At  the  close 
of  the  Convention  he  handed  Madison  a  plan 
In  which  he  proposed  that  the  President  be 
impeached  and  removed  and  "be  afterwards 
tried  and  punished."  "  So  far  as  the  records 
show,  It  was  not  considered  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Framers  were  fastidious  draftsmen, 
keenly  alive  to  the  weight  of  every  word." 

They  employed  neither  "after"  nor  "after- 
wards"; **  and  It  to  not  tar  va  to  supply  a 
word  thus  omitted,  to  convert  "nevertheless" 
(In  spite  of)  Into  "afterward,"  that  to,  to 
transform  a  nonsequential  provision  Into  a 
prescribed  sequence.  Nor  can  the  mistaken 
Morrto-Hamllton  versions  of  the  provision  be 
read  to  create  the  very  immunity  that  the 
Framers  Intentionally  withheld  from  the 
President  when  they  squarely  faced  the 
Issue.  The  {  3  proviso  must  be  read  together 
with  the  Immunity  provision;  If  possible  both 
should  be  given  effect."  Above  all,  we  "can- 
not rightly  prefer"  a  meaning  "which  will 
defeat  rather  than  effectuate  the  Consti- 
tutional purpose."" 

If,  however,  the  remarks  of  Morris  and 
Hamilton  are  to  override  thto  withholding  of 
Immunity,  they  no  less  demand  that  the  "Vice 
President  and  all  civil  officers"  likewise  first 
be  Impeached  and  then  Indicted.  Mr.  Bork's 
anticipatory  answer  was  that  "[l]t  Is,  of 
course,  significant  that  such  remarks  referred 
only  to  the  President,  not  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  other  civil  officers."  "  Eh>w  could  It 
be  otherwise  when  the  President  was  the  sole 
object  of  discussion?  TTiere  was  no  allusion 
to  lmp>eachment  of  the  others  until  the  end 
when  the  "Vice  President  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers" were  casually  added  to  the  Impeach- 
ment provision  without  dlsctisslon."  As  Bork 
himself  has  stated,  "(N]one  of  the  general 
debates  addressed  or  considered  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  powers  [or  Immunities] 
of  the  Vice  President  or  other  civil  officers."  " 
How  then  could  the  Framers  consider  the 
denial  to  them  of  an  Immunity  allegedly 
granted  to  the  President?  The  fact  Is  that 
all  the  history  cited  by  Mr.  Bork  to  establish 
the  prior  IndlctablUty  of  the  Vice  President 
had  reference  to  the  President  alone  and 
establishes  Ma  prior  indlctablllty. 

After  hto  bow  to  htotory,  Mr.  Bork  turns 
to  the  structure  of  the  Constitution,  wherein 
he  finds  "embedded"  reasons  for  drawing  the 
distinction  between  the  President  and  the 
others.'"  No  such  distinction  was,  of  course, 
drawn  by  the  Founders;  It  to  the  product  of 
presidential  cotmsel  185  years  after  the  event. 
In  a  nutshell,  Bork  rings  the  changes  on  "the 
singular  Importance  of  the  President."  '"  The 
crucial  nature  of  the  President's  executive 
responsibilities,  on  which  Mr.  Bork  lays  such 
great  store,  played  no  role  In  the  Impeach- 
ment debate.  Instead,  opponents  of  Impeach- 
ment urged  that  It  would  Invade  the  Presi- 
dent's "Independence"  and  violate  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,"*  a  central  principle  from 
which  the  Framers  proceeded.  They  felt 
necessity  for  a  curb  on  presidential  trans- 
gressions, however,  overcame  this  "Independ- 
ence" argument;  despite  the  "crucial  nature" 
of  hto  powers,  the  Framers  gave  Congress 
power  to  oust  him  for  various  noncrimltial 
offenses.'"  They  nutde  no  move  to  Interfere 
with  the  normal  criminal  process  that  ap- 
plied to  every  person;  on  the  contrary,  they 
withheld  from  him  an  Immunity  from  crim- 
inal prosecution  that,  but  for  felonies,  they 
expressly  conferred  upon  Congress. 

"Thto  limited  grant  of  immunity"  to  Con- 
gress. Bork  explains,  "demonstrates  a  recog- 
nition that,  although  the  functions  of  the 
legislature  are  not  lightly  to  be  Interfered 
with,  the  public  Interest  In  the  ezpedltlovis 
and  even-handed  administration  of  the  crim- 
inal law  outweighs  the  cost  Imposed  by  the 
Incapacity  of  a  single  legislator.  Such  In- 
capacity does  not  seriously  Impair  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress."  "«  A  very  different  con- 
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elusion  needs  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
"a  limited  grant  of  immunity"  was  conferred 
upon  members  of  Congress,  whereas  none 
whatever  was  given  to  the  President:  The 
F»resldent  was  not  nearly  as  "Important"  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Framers  as  he  U  In  those  of 
Bork.  "There  Is  Uttle  doubt,"  said  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "that  the  Instigation  of  crim- 
inal charges  against  the  critical  or  dtofavored 
legtolators  by  the  executive  In  a  Judicial 
forum  ['the  Judges  were  often  lackeys  of  the 
Stuart  monarchs'""!  was  the  chief  fear 
prompting  the  long  struggle  for  parliamen- 
tary privilege  In  England." ""  Both  the 
"speech  and  debate"  clause  and  the  "Immu- 
nity from  arrest"  clause  were  "consciously" 
drawn  by  the  Framers  "from  this  common 
historical  background," '""  which  bespeaks 
fear  of  rather  than  special  solicitude  for  ex- 
ecutive power.  Moreover,  the  Founders  had 
observed  that  the  most  powerful  ministers 
could  be  condemned  to  death  without  en- 
dangering the  continuity  of  government,  In- 
deed, In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
conducing  to  the  preservation  of  liberty."*  It 
to  no  answer  to  point  to  the  Invulnerability 
of  the  King  becatise  first,  as  Gouverneur 
Morris  pointed  out,  "(the  first  Magistrate]  to 
not  the  King  but  the  prime -Mlntoter,"  "»  and 
second,  as  James  Iredell  emphasized,  the 
President,  unlike  the  King,  was  made  tri- 
able."• 

A  kindred  speculation  to  that  "[t]he 
Framers  could  not  have  contemplated  proee- 
cutlon of  an  tnctmfibent  President  because 
they  vested  in  him  complete  power  over 
execution  of  the  laws,  which  Includes,  of 
course,  the  power  to  control  prosecution." '" 
When  President  Nixon  acted  on  thto  premise 
and  discharged  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox.  who  was  engaged,  among  other  things. 
In  Investigating  whether  the  President  was 
Implicated  to  the  Watergate  coverup  and 
other  criminal  acts,  a  storm  of  outrage 
swept  over  the  White  House.'"  It  to  reason- 
able to  Infer  that  the  Pramers  never  In- 
tended to  permit  the  President  to  shield 
himself  from  criminal  indictment  by  the 
control  given  him  over  such  prosecutions. 
Next  Mr.  Bork  argues  that  the  presidential 
pardontog  power  extends  to  a  pardon  for 
himself,  thus  rendering  criminal  conviction 
Ineffectual.'"  Such  a  pardon  after  conviction 
would  be  an  even  greater  affront  to  the  na- 
tion than  Nixon's  discharge  of  Cox  to  Im- 
pede hto  own  proeecutlon.  The  "pardon"  pro- 
vtolon  must  be  read  in  harmony  with  the 
"inmiunity"  provision;  it  was  not  designed 
to  confer  an  inmiunity  intentionally  with- 
held."' Constitutional  construction  should 
not  depart  from  common  sense;  '^  It  should 
not  proceed  frcMn  horribles  that  the  nation 
would  reject  and  that  would  have  even  more 
greatly  affronted  the  Founders. 

Like  Solicitor  General  Bork,  Professor 
Alexander  Blckel  declares  that  the  Article  I, 
t  3  provtolon  "does  not  remotely  say  that  Im- 
peachment must  precede  Indictment"  and 
like  him  he  considers  that  the  "case  of  the 
President  ...  to  unique."  He  does  not  base 
thto  on  the  "original  intention"  but  on  the 
premise  that  "[i]n  the  presidency  to  em- 
bodied the  continuity  and  indestructibility 
of  the  state.'"  "•  He  would  thereby  import 
into  otu"  system  the  monarchical  notion  that 
the  conttouity  of  the  state  was  embodied  In 
the  crown:  "L'Stat  Cat  mot.""''  But  by  the 
eighteenth  century.  Parliament  had  prevailed 
In  Its  struggle  with  the  King;  and  the  down- 
falls of  Charles  I  and  James  II  had  shown 
that  the  IndestructlbUlty  of  a  King  was  not 
synonymous  with  the  "indestructibility  of 
the  state."  For  Blackstone  the  "sovereign 
power"  meant  "the  making  of  the  laws";  it 
had  come  to  rest  in  Parliament,  "thto  being 
the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power, 
which  must  In  all  governments  reside  sonoe- 
where,  to  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of 
these  kingdonos."  "*  Therefore,  If  we  are  to 
look  to  the  htotory  the  Founders  had  before 
them,  the  Parliament  rather  than  the  King 


was  the  repository  of  sovereignty,  the  symbol 
of  "continuity."  Among  the  revolutionary 
changes  made  by  the  Pounders  was  to  estab- 
lish that  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people 
and  that  the  officers  of  government  were 
merely  their  servants  and  agents.  "•  In  the 
words  of  Gouverneur  Morrts.  "(Tjhe  people 
are  the  King."  '^o  presidents  come  and  go  but 
the  people  remain.  The  consensus  of  the 
Pounders  was  that  the  President's  main  func- 
tion was  to  execute  the  laws,  that  as  com- 
mander to  chief  he  was  merely  the  "first 
General."  '=  Such  functionaries  are  expenda- 
ble rather  than  todtopensable;  thus  the  view 
of  the  President  taken  by  the  Framers  to  to- 
compatible  with  the  profKDSltion  that  in  him 
the  Pramers  "embodied  the  conttouity  and 
Indestructibility  of  the  state."  The  fact  that 
they  made  him  removable  from  office  alone 
suggests  that  a  hiatus  to  his  office  was  not 
thought  to  threaten  that  '"todestructibility." 
This  also  emerges  from  Hamilton's  statement 
about  the  King:  There  to  "no  punishment  to 
which  he  can  be  subjected  without  tovolving 
the  crisis  of  a  national  revolution,"  '^  im- 
plying thereby  that  removal  or  todictment  of 
the  President  could  have  no  calamitous  effect. 

The  nation  has  also  survived  a  nvmaber  of 
presidential  deaths  and  assassinations  with- 
out impairment  of  the  presidency  or  the  "'to- 
destructibility of  the  state."  It  is  a  mtotake, 
I  suggest,  to  Identify  the  "conttouity"  of  the 
presidency  with  that  of  a  given  P»resident. 
Whatever  befalls  a  President,  the  state  and 
the  presidency  are  "Indestructible."  "^  The 
fact  to  that  a  Vice  President  is  immediately 
available  to  assume  executive  functions  with- 
out skipping  a  beat:  and  If  he  is  unavailable 
there  is  a  row  of  statutory  successors.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  "Tyler,  James  A.  Garfield  by  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  Warren  G.  Hardtog  by  Calvto 
CooUdge,  and  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  Harry 
Truman.  Upon  assasstoatlon,  Ltocoln  was 
succeeded  by  Andrew  Johnson,  William  Mc- 
Kinley  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  One  may 
hazard  that  Tyler  was  an  improvement  on 
Harrtoon;  certatoly  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
an  Improvement  on  McKlnley,  as  was  Cool- 
idge  on  Hardtog;  Truman  was  at  least  an 
adequate  substitute  for  an  alltog  and  stok- 
tog  Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  Is  not  a  bad 
list  to  pit  against  the  unfortunate  succes- 
sion of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  chair  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  A  senseless  assassination 
creates  a  shock  for  which  the  nation  to  ut- 
terly unprepared.  In  contrast  to  a  removal 
on  Impeachment  or  conviction  on  indict- 
ment of  a  F>resldent  to  whom  the  nation  has 
lost  confidence. 

Obviously,  Professor  Blckel  states,  "the 
presidency  cannot  be  conducted  from  Jail, 
nor  can  it  be  effectively  carried  on  while  an 
incumbent  to  defending  himself  to  a  crimtoal 
trial."  "*  The  second  proposition  to  by  no 
means  obvious;  Andrew  Johnson  did  not  per- 
sonally participate  to  hto  impeachment  and 
he  conttoued  to  perform  the  duties  of  hto 
office.'*  A  President  equally  may  entrust  hto 
defense  in  a  crimtoal  trial  to  hto  counsel.  If 
he  feels  constratoed  to  be  present,  that  to  no 
more  dtoturbtog  to  the  performance  of  hto 
duties  than  hto  parallel  presence  at  an  im- 
peachment trial;  to  either  case  the  effect  on 
hto  functioning  to  the  same.  WhUe  it  to  true 
that  the  presidency  "cannot  be  conducted 
from  Jail,"  it  to  unrealistic  to  postulate  that 
a  convicted  President  could  not  be  released 
on  ball  pending  appeal.  Moreover,  tlie  at- 
tempt of  a  convicted  President  to  hang  on 
to  hto  office  would  present  a  spectacle  that 
the  nation  would  find  totolerable.  A  storm  of 
public  outrage  such  as  would  make  the  "fire- 
storm" after  the  Cox  discharge  seMn  like  a 
qruttering  candle  could  sweep  him  from  of- 
fice. If  the  President  lacked  the  sensitivity 
to  resign,'"  an  ln4>eachment  could  ^>eedUy 
follow;  the  most  partisan  congressmAn  would 
hardly  summon  tbit  hardihood  to  reject  tlie 
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TMtUct  Of  the  pec^Ie.  The  test  of  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  crUninal  process,  I  suggest,  should 
not  turn  on  hypothetlcals  that  strata 
credulity.  "iO]f  what  value,"  said  Macaulay, 
"Is  a  theory  which  is  true  only  on  a  supposi- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  extravagant?"  '" 
There  is  a  last  practical  consideration, 
which  Solicitor  Oeneral  Bork  summarized  in 
the  context  of  "clvU  officers" : 

[Ilf  Article  I,  Section  3.  clause  7,  were  read 
to  mean  that  no  one  not  convicted  upon  im- 
peachment could  be  tried  criminally,  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  vote  an  impeach- 
ment, or  the  failure  of  the  Impeachment 
in  the  Senate,  would  confer  upon  the  civil 
officer  accused  complete  and — were  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  permitted  to  run — perma- 
nent Immunity  from  criminal  proeecutlon 
however  plain  his  guilt.'" 

That  would  be  no  less  true  of  the  President. 
No  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  re- 
quired to  conceive  that  parttaanshlp  in  Con- 
gress may  defeat  an  impeachment  of  the 
President  in  the  House  or  conviction  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  Suppose  that  Special 
Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  were  convinced 
that  he  had  evidence  that  would  establish 
the  President's  guilt.  Although  a  partisan 
one-tbtrd  of  the  Senate  might  differ,  can  It 
be  reasonable  that  he  should  be  barred  from 
prosecution  because  an  iiupeachmezit  fell 
prey  to  partisanship? 

A  mistake  against  which  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  Is  to  re<id  our  own  predilections  back 
into  the  minds  of  the  Framers.'*  One  of  the 
moet  eminent  of  the  Pounders,  James  Ire<lell, 
later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
cautioned: 

We  are  too  apt.  in  estimating  a  law  passed 
at  a  remote  period,  to  combine,  in  our  con- 
sideration, all  the  subsequent  events  which 
have  had  an  Influence  upon  it,  instead  of 
conOnln^  ourselves  (which  we  ought  to  do) 
to  the  existing  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  its  passing."" 

These  are  not  merely  the  yearnings  of  a 
legalistic  "strict  oonstructlonlst";  they  are 
a  canon  of  historiography.  The  task  of  the 
historian.  Ranke  taught,  la  to  establish  the 
facts  of  history  urie  ea  eigentlich  ffeiMten 
war;  the  search  must  be  for  what  actually 
happened  and.  If  we  &nd  It.  not  to  substitute 
for  what  should  have  happened.  As  In  the 
task  of  construing  any  document,  the  pri- 
mary function  is  to  ascertain  the  intention 
of  the  draftsmen.  When  that  intention  la 
discovered,  what  Iredell  said  becomes  of 
prime  Importance:  "The  i>eople  have  chosen 
to  be  governed  under  such  and  such  princi- 
ples. They  have  not  chosen  to  be  goTemed, 
or  promised  to  submit  upon  any  other." '" 
It  is  easier,  however,  to  preach  such  vigi- 
lance than  to  practice  It,  as  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience  in  the  very  context  of 
the  distinction  here  under  discussion.  In- 
fluenced by  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  words 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  a  narrow 
construction  In  the  case  of  the  President  and 
a  broad  one  for  Judges.  I  initially  concluded 
that  they  must  be  given  a  single  meaning. 
But  I  was  led  to  alter  my  view  upon  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  Judges  were  added 
to  the  Impeachment  provision  at  the  last 
minute  with  no  reference  either  to  Judges  or 
to  governing  standards.  From  this  and  other 
data  I  reasoned  that  stricter  standards  of 
conduct  might  be  required  of  a  Judge,  that 
Is.  that  the  range  of  Impeachable  offenses 
might  be  broader.'«  Whatever  the  validity 
of  that  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  Invoked,  for 
the  president,  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
detetes  and  the  constitutional  restrictions; 
a  broader  application  of  those  restrictions  to 
Judges  does  not  warrant  a  total  immxmlty 
from  criminal  ptosecutlon  for  the  President. 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  "difficulties  Involved 
In  adoption  of  the  view  tJaat  impeachment 
of  Judges  requires  a  less  rastrlcted  reading 
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of  tboae  words  (high  crlmM  and  mlade- 
meaaoraj  than  does  that  of  the  President," 
I  suggested  that  "(pjerbaps  a  better  solution 
Is  to  taks  a  more  hospitable  approach  to 
r«BU>val  of  Judges  by  fudge*  for  infractions 
of  good  bshavlor  .  .  .  ."  ^  Indicating  thereby 
that  I  entertained  some  doubts  about  my 
change  of  position. 

Tha  problem  of  giving  two  meanings  to 
the  same  words  in  the  very  same  context  has 
continusd  to  trouble  me,  the  more  so  as  I 
examined  the  dilBciUties  which  Mr.  Bork's 
analysts  sugenderod,  his  attempt  to  render 
utterances  exclusively  directed  at  the  Presi- 
dent applicable  solely  to  "the  Vice  President 
and  all  civil  officers."  who  were  not  men- 
tioned. My  thinking  has  reverted  to  my  Ini- 
tial view,  additionally  influenced  by  the 
statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Atlantic 
Cleaner*  A  Dryer*  v.  United  States:  '|T]here 
Is  a  natural  presumption  that  identical  words 
used  in  different  parts  of  tlie  same  act  are 
Intended  to  have  the  same  meaning.  .  .  ."  >^ 
Here  the  presumption  is  fortlfled  by  the  fact 
that  the  words  are  used  not  in  different  parts 
of  the  Constitution  but  in  one  place,  in  the 
very  same  context;  and  Mr.  Bork  seeks  to  give 
them  a  different  meaning  with  respect  to 
whom  they  apply.  No  trace  of  an  Intention 
to  give  them  that  dual  meaning  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  provision.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  presumption  is  irre- 
buttable,"* but  that  the  rebuttal  cannot 
rest  on  factors  that  were  not  before  the 
Pramers,  on  an  image  of  the  presidency 
wtUch  is  a  product  of  our  times  and  which 
they  emphatically  did  not  share. 

Such  distinctions  represent  but  another  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  Constitution  under  the 
guise  of  euphemisms,  derived  from  an  ex- 
alted notion  of  the  presidency  which  is  far 
removed  from  the  egalitarian  sentiments  of 
the  Pounders.'"  When  the  subpoena  to  Jef- 
ferson issued,  Albert  Beverldge.  who  had 
scoured  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  com- 
ments "For  the  first  time,  most  Republicans 
approved  of  the  opinion  of  John  Marshall.  In 
the  fanatical  politics  of  the  time  there  was 
enough  honest  adherence  to  the  American 
Ideal,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eves  of 
the  law.  to  Justify  the  calling  of  a  President, 
even  Thomas  Jefferson,  before  a  court  of 
Justice."  "f  It  Is  we  who  have  surrounded  the 
President  with  a  mystique  that  has  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  an  "imperial  presidency."  '-^ 
When  we  forget  that  the  President  Is  "but  a 
man  .  .  but  a  citizen" »»  we  are  on  the 
road  that  has  unfailingly  led  to  Caesarlsm. 
It  was  because  the  Founders  had  learned 
this  leseon  from  history  that  presidential 
powers  were  enumerated  and  limited,  and 
that  Immunity  from  arrest  was  altogether 
withheld. 

m.  niPKACHMKNT :    mr.  st.   claul's  "instant 

HI3TOBT" 

If  the  House  "be  found  incompetent  to  one 
of  the  greatest  [causes]  ...  it  is  impossible 
that  this  form  of  trial  should  not,  tn  the 
end.  vanish  out  of  the  constitution.  For  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves;  whatever  does 
not  stand  with  credit  cannot  stand  long.  And 
if  the  constitution  should  be  deprived  ...  of 
this  resource,  it  Is  virtually  deprived  of  every- 
thing else,  that  Is  valuable  in  it.  For  this 
process  Is  the  cement  which  binds  the  whole 
together  .  .  .  here  it  Is  that  we  provide  for 
that,  which  is  the  substantial  excellence  of 
our  constitution  ...  by  which  ...  no  man 
In  no  clrcumstanr^.  can  escape  the  account, 
which  he  owes  to  the  laws  of  this  country."  "" 

When  a  client  proclaims  that  he  will  "fight 
like  hell"  to  balk  Impeachment  it  may  be 
expected  that  his  lawyer  will  follow  suit.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore.  James  St.  Clair,  chief 
defense  counsel  for  President  Nlxori.  has 
favored  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  with 
a  lengthy  memorandum  that  purports  to 
prove  by  recourse  to  history  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  only  be  Impeached  for  an  Indict- 
able crime."*  That  standard  would  virtually 


nullify  impeachment  for  the  nonindictable 
offenses  which  were  the  chief  concern  of  the 
Founders  and  which  the  evidence  plainly 
shows  they  considered  impeachable.  Debits 
Its  Issuance  from  the  augiist  precincts  of  the 
White  House,  the  memorandum  is  but  "law- 
yer's history,"  a  pastiche  of  selected  snippets 
and  half-trutba,  exhibiting  a  resolute  dis- 
regard of  adverse  fawts,  and  simply  designed 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  a  client  rather 
than  faithfully  to  represent  history  as  it  ac- 
tually was. 

Although  defense  lawyers  are  notoriously 
not  the  best  source  of  constitutional  his- 
tory,'" such  pseudohlstory  cannot  be  Ignored 
because,  as  J.  R.  Wiggins  said  ot  a  similar 
submission  by  the  then  Deputy  Attorney 
Oeneral  William  P.  Rogers  on  the  Issue  of 
executive  privilege,  "Unless  historians  be- 
stirs themselves  .  .  .  the  lawyers'  summary 
that  has  placed  170  years  of  history  squarely 
behind  the  assertion  of  unlimited  executive 
power  to  withhold  information  threatens  to 
get  incorporated  into  that  collection  of  fixed 
beliefs  and  settled  opinions  that  governs  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  History  thereafter  may 
become  what  lawyers  mistakenly  said  It  was 
therefore."'*'  "Legal  history,"  said  Justice 
Frankfurter,  "still  has  its  claims."  '" 

In  the  present  controversial  atmosphere  It 
Is  all  too  easy  to  say  "a  plague  on  both  your 
houses"  and  evenhandedly  to  attribute  parti- 
san readings  of  history  to  one  and  all.  My 
study,  however,  of  the  meaning  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  central  issue 
of  impeachment,  was  undertaken  in  196^- 
1970,  submitted  to  the  Southern  Califomia 
Law  Review  in  mid-summer  of  1970,  and 
published  In  1971."'  long  before  Watergate 
surface<:  and  before  there  was  any  thought 
that  President  Nixon  might  be  Impeachable. 
Composed  in  the  quiet  of  a  university,  un- 
influenced by  fees  or  hopes  of  preferment, 
my  study  may  or  may  not  be  mistaken,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  dUmlssed  as  biased,  simply 
because  there  then  was  no  occasion  what- 
soever for  partisan  bias. 

A .  Indictable  offense* 
Let  us  begin  In  midstream  with  the  Nlxon- 
St.  Clair  thesis  that  impeachment  is  avail- 
able only  for  an  indictable  crime.  Former 
Attorney  Oeneral  Elliot  L.  Richardson  re- 
cently stated.  "It  seems  clear  to  me  as  a  mat- 
ter of  commonsense  that  impeachable  of- 
fenses cannot  be  limited  to  matters  defined 
In  the  U.S.  Penal  Code'  '•«  Common  sense  is 
buttressed  by  the  historical  record.  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  quoting  the  Supreme  Court,  recog- 
nizes that  under  federal  law  there  are  no 
crimes  except  as  declared  by  statute:  "The 
legislative  authority  of  the  Union  must  first 
make  an  act  a  crime,  affix  a  punishment  to 
It.  .  .  ."  '••  That  Is  what  the  Act  of  1790  did 
for  treason  and  bribery;  '••  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  handful  of  statutes,  such  as 
those  that  make  "high  misdemeanors"  of 
privateering  against  friendly  nations.'" 
launching  military  expeditions  against  them 
from  American  soil,'"  practicing  law  by  a 
federal  judge,'"  conspiring  or  counseTlng  to 
insurrection  or  riot,'^  there  are  no  Indictable 
"high  misdemeanors."  Consequently,  the 
offense-s  the  Pounders  particularly  had  In 
mind  would  be  unimpeachable.  Consider 
"subversion  of  the  Constitution" — usurpa- 
tion of  power,  the  very  offense  that  prompted 
the  addition  of  the  words  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Oeorge  Mason  said  In  the 
Federal  Convention ; 

Treason  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  will 
not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  of- 
fenses. Hastings  Is  not  guilty  of  Treason.  At- 
tempts to  subvert  the  Constitution  may  not 
be  Treason  as  above  defined.  .  ,  .  It  Is  the 
more  necessary  to  extend  the  power  of  Im- 
peachments.'™ 

Under  Mr.  St.  Clair's  Interpretation  ttie 
manifest  intention  of  the  Framers  to  reach 
such  subversion  woxUd  be  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  an  Indictable  crime,  for  no  federal 
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statute  has  made  It  a  crime.  So  too,  other 
cstegortes  of  "blgb.  crimes  and  miade- 
meanors,"  under  the  English  practice  upon 
vhlcta  our  Impeachment  provisions  were 
Btodeled  and  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
yovnders.  such  as  "abuse  of  power,"  "be- 
trayal of  trust,"  and  "neglect  of  duty," 
would  also  faU  by  the  wayside.  Yet  Madison 
(Utsd  that  protection  against  presidential 
"DSgUgence"  was  Indispensable,  that  per- 
fsniMi  of  the  office  "into  a  scheme  of  .  .  . 
oppression,"  that  Is.  "abuse  of  power."  should 
be  impeachable.**  Madison.  C.  C.  Plnckney, 
«nd  Oouvemeur  Morris  referred  to  "betrayal 
of  trust";  "■  Bdvard  Butledge  spoke  of 
••abuse  of  trust,"  as  dU  Hamilton  In  The 
rederaUtt}- 

Madison.,  the  leading  architect  of  the  Con- 
■Utution,  furnished  three  illustrations  ot 
Impeachable  offenses  that  have  never  been 
made  Indictable  crimes:  (1)  In  the  Virginia 
Batiflcation  Convention  be  stated  that  "if 
the  Pxealdent  be  connected.  In  any  suspicious 
manner  with  any  person,  and  there  be 
groimds  to  believe  that  he  will  shelter  him." 
he  may  be  Impeached."'  (3)  In  the  First 
Congress — that  "almost  adjourned  session  of 
the  Oonventlon" — be  said  that  the  President 
would  be  impeachable  If  be  "neglects  to 
superintend  (his  subordinates']  conduct,  so 
•s  to  check  their  excesses"  "•  (3)  There  too 
he  stated  that  "the  wanton  removal  of  meri- 
torious officers"  would  be  impeachable."*  To 
this  day  all  of  these  categories  of  "high 
eimss  and  misdemeanors"  have  not  been 
made  indictable  crimes,  reflecting  a  continu- 
ing Judgment  by  Congress,  which  has  the 
"sols"  Jurlsdlctlofei  of  Impeachment,  that  In- 
dictable crimes  are  not  a  prerequisite  to  Im- 
pseebment,  as  toor  convlctloDs  by  the  Senate 
for  nonindictable  offenses  conflrm.>*> 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Justice 
Story  pointed  out  that  only  treason  and 
bribery  were  made  Indictable  offenses  by 
statute  and  that  Insistence  on  Indictable 
crimes  would  enable  impeachable  offenders 
to  escape  scot-free  and  render  the  impeach- 
ment provisions  "a  complete  nullity."  ">  The 
absordlty  of  Mr.  St.  Clair's  analysis  Is  pointed 
up  by  his  incongruous  Juztapoeltlon  of  the 
1790  treason  and  bribery  statutes.  "Any  per- 
son" could  be  Indicted  under  the  "treason" 
Act  whereas  the  "bribery"  Act  was  speelflcal- 
ly  directed  against  Judges  who  bad  accepted 
bribes.'"  Even  today  It  Is  open  to  question 
whether  the  bribery  statute  embraces  the 
President."*  Judicial  bribery  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Convention,  but  Oouvemeur 
Morris  emphasized  that  the  I^esldent  "may 
be  bribed."  and  he  instanced  that  "Charles  n 
was  bribed  by  Louis  XTV"  •»«  and  that  there- 
fore the  President  ought  to  be  Impeachable. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  President  was  the 
only  mentioned  object  of  constltutlratM  Im- 
peachment for  "bribery,"  he  woxiM  be 
unlmp>eachable  on  Mr.  St.  Clair's  reasoning 
because  the  penal  "bribery"  statute  was 
confined  to  Judges. 

Nor  can  we  take  seriously  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
argument  thiit  "high  crimes  and  mlsdemean- 
ers"  nniBt  involve  crlmtnal  "offenses  of  such 
a  serious  nature  [&e|  to  be  akin  to  treason 
and  bribery." '«  Treason  and  bribery  are  rank 
unequals.  Treason  Is  the  arch  offense — be- 
trayal of  the  state  to  the  euemy— whereas 
acceptance  of  so  much  as  $se  as  a  bribe  for 
favorable  official  action  suffices  to  constitute 
bribery.  Who  would  maintain  that  acceptance 
cf  fiuch  a  petty  bribe  ts  more  helhCus  than 
presidential  usurpation  or  Muse  of  power? 

It  remains  to  add  two  Founders'  state- 
ments that  repel  the  equation  of  an  ln>- 
pe£u;hable  offense  with  an  Indictable  orlm<^ 
After  adv*rtlni?  to  Impeachment  in  the  Nbrth 
Carolina  Ratification  Oonventlon,  James  Ire- 
dell stated  that  "the  person  convicted  Is 
further  liable  to  a  t!?lal  at  cdmmon  law,  -and 
may  receive   such   6o£trrh6n-law    (crteBnal'l 
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punishment  as  belongs  to  a  description  of 
such  offenses,  if  it  be  punishable  by  that 
lava."  >*■  In  other  words,  an  offense  may  be 
impeachable  although  it  is  not  criminally 
punishable.  Similar  recognition  Is  evidenced 
by  George  Nicholas'  distinction  In  the  Vir- 
ginia Ratification  Convention  between  dis- 
qualification from  office  and  "ftui;her  punish- 
ment if  [the  Presldenrt]  has  committed  such 
high  crimes  as  are  punishable  at  common 
law."  "■"'  This  clearly  implies  that  some  "high 
crimes"  are  not  thus  punishable  and  never- 
theless Impeachable.  Finally,  there  Is  Hamil- 
ton's statement  in  The  Federalist  No.  66  that 
an  impeachment  proceeding  "can  never  be 
tied  down  by  such  strict  rules  ...  as  In 
common  [criminal]  cases  [which)  serve  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  favor  of 
personal  security," '«'  an  analysis  which  De- 
partment of  Justice  lawyers  concede  "cuts 
against  the  argument  that  'high  crlmM  and 
misdemeanors'  should  be  limited  to  criminal 
offenses." '"»  We  can  hardly  prefer  Mr.  St. 
Clair  to  Hamilton,  Madison,  et  al.  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Framers'  Intention.  That  Mr. 
St.  Clair  can  maintain  against  this  back- 
ground that  we  should  "uphold  the  intent 
of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  that  im- 
peachable offenses  be  limited  to  criminal 
vl<^atlons"  '«  only  illustrates  to  what  lengths 
advocacy  will  go. 

B.  High  crimes  and  misdemeanor* 

Mr.  St.  Clair  belabors  the  fact  that  in 
England,  where  removal  from  office  and  crim- 
inal punishment  were  united  In  one  and  the 
same  proceeding.  Impeachment  was  criminal 
In  nature,'^  a  fact  no  one  would  dispute, 
albeit  the  crime,  as  we  shall  see,  was  of  a 
peculiar  sort.  He  totally  Ignores  the  Impact 
of  a  momentous  departure  from  the  prior 
English  practice,  embodied  In  Article  I, 
;  3(7),  the  separation  between  removal  and 
criminal  proceedings: 

Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  .  .  .  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office 
.  .  .  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  neverthe- 
less be  liable  ...  to  Indictment  .  .  .  and 
Punishment,  according  to  Law."* 

In  other  words.  If  criminal  law  covered  the 
offense,  It  would  be  Indictable.  Thus  removal 
was  to  be  a  prophylactic  measure,  to  remove 
an  unfit  from  office;  criminal  punishment 
was  left  to  a  separate  proceeding.  As  Justice 
Story  stated  In  1830,  impeachment  "Is  not 
so  much  designed  to  punish  an  offender  as 
to  secure  the  state  against  gross  official  mis- 
demeanors. .  .  .  [Ijt  simply  divests  him  of 
his  political  capacity,"  '™  it  removes  and  dis- 
qualifies him  from  office.  Thtis,  In  place  of 
the  combined  English  removal  and  criminal 
proceedings  the  Framers  divorced  the  two, 
with  consequences  that  James  ^^son  im- 
mediately perceived: 

Impeachments  .  .  .  come  out  .  .  .  within  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  [i.e.,  criminal]  Jurisprud- 
ence. They  are  founded  on  different  prin- 
ciples; are  governed  by  different  maxims,  and 
are  directed  to  different  objects;  for  this  rea- 
son, the  trial  and  punishment  of  an  offense 
on  Impeachment,  Is  no  bar  to  a  trial  of  the 
same  offense  at  common  law."' 

When  Mr.  St.  Clair  emphasizes  the  criminal 
nature  of  Impeachment  In  England,  he  over- 
looks that  there  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  a 
criminal  proceeding.  The  separation  of  the 
two  In  our  Constitution  demands  a  construc- 
tion of  Impeachment  in  noncriminal  terms 
lest  It  fall  afoiU  of  other  constitutional  pro- 
visions. 

First  there  Is  double  Jeopardy.  Were  Im- 
peachment criminal  in  nature,  as  Mr.  St. 
Clair  repeatedly  stresses,  a  conviction  or  ac- 
quittal on  Impeachment  would  bar  a  crim- 
Ins^  Indictment  and  a  prior  conviction  or 
acquittal  on  indictment  would  bar  an  Im- 
IwacUmsnt,  for  no  man  can  be  tried  twice  for 
the  aame  offense.'''  Both  WUeon  and  Story 
.wf ^^ware  of  tb»  p)«iy  of  double  Jeopardy  In 
the  constitutional  provision.'™  The  Framers 


meant  to  have  both  impeachment  and  in- 
dictment available,  not  to  put  Congress  to  a 
choice  between  either  one  or  the  other.  Mr. 
St.  Clair  says  not  a  word  of  the  Impact  on 
double  Jeopardy  of  the  separation  of  removal 
from  indictment,  a  matter  set  forth  for  Mr. 
St.  Clair  in  my  book.  Impeachment:  The 
Constitutional  Problems,  which  he  quotes 
when  It  fits  his  needs.'-  Another  example  of 
selective  history  in  this  same  focus  in  his  ci- 
tation of  the  Article  ni,  J  3(3)  pro\'iBlon  that 
"trial  of  all  crimes  except  .  .  .  impeachment 
shall  be  by  Jury"  In  order  to  demonstrate 
that  lmp>eachment  was  limited  to  "criminal 
matters." '™  He  ignores  the  fact,  which  I 
had  also  pKjinted  out,  that,  with  this  excep- 
tion before  them,  the  draftsmen  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  omitted  It  and  extended  trial  by 
Jury  to  "all  criminal  proceedings."  Presum- 
ably they  felt  no  need  to  exempt  impeach- 
ment from  the  Sixth  Amendment  because 
they  did  not  consider  It  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. If  impeachment  be  Indeed  criminal  in 
nature,  as  Mr.  St.  Clair  maintains,  it  must 
be  tried  by  Jury,  not  by  the  Senate,  because 
"all  criminal  proceedings"  means  all.  par- 
ticularly after  the  omission  of  the  prior  ex- 
ception, and  second,  because  the  BUI  of 
Rights  modifies  all  prior  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  that  are  In  conflict  with  lt."« 

Constitutional  analysis  need  not  depart 
from  common  sense:  '»  the  fact  that  the 
criteria  of  what  were  lmp>eachable  crimes  in 
England  were  employed  by  the  Framers  to 
Identify  causes  for  removal  from  office  does 
not  serve  to  make  removal  criminal,  as  a 
familiar  example  will  make  clear.  Suppose 
that  Jones  runs  a  red  light  at  80  miles  an 
hour  and  crashes  Into  Smith,  severely  in- 
juring Smith  and  destroying  his  car. 

Such  reckless  driving  constitutes  a  crim- 
inal offense,  but  that  does  not  convert  a  civil 
suit  to  recover  damages  on  those  facts  Into 
a  criminal  proceeding.  The  difference  was 
appreciated  by  Solicitor  Oeneral  Bork,  who 
fjolnted  out  that  "Just  as  an  individual  may 
be  both  criminally  prosecuted  and  deported 
for  the  same  offense  ...  a  civil  officer  could 
be  both  Impeached  and  criminally  pun- 
ished. ..."'«'  Deportation,  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  "Is  not  punishment  for  a  crime.  ...  It 
is  but  a  method  of  enforcing  the  return  to 
his  country  of  an  alien  who  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  conditions"  laid  down  for  his 
residence,'"  exactly  as  impeachment  Is  de- 
signed solely  to  remove  an  unfit  officer  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  That  criminal  prosecu- 
tion may  also  be  had  on  the  same  grounds 
does  not  render  either  deportation  cr  re- 
moval by  lmp>eachment  criminal.  Solicitor 
General  Bork  Justly  concluded  that  "convic- 
tion of  Impeachment  under  our  (Constitution 
has  no  criminal  consequences,"  whereas  "Im- 
peachment In  England  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish punishment  as  well  as  removal."  "• 
Without  criminal  penalties  such  as  fine  or 
Imprisonment,  and  limited  to  removal  of  an 
unfit,  officer,  Im.peachment  cannot  be  crim- 
inal in  nature.'** 

But,  Mr.  St.  Clair  argues,  such  terms  as 
"convicted"  and  the  like  "are  all  terms  lim- 
ited In  context  to  criminal  matters." »"  This 
terminology  was  taicen  Into  account  by  me 
In  1970,  and  I  suggested  that  the  Framers, 
engaged  In  an  Immense  task — the  drafting  of 
a  written  Constitution  for  a  new  nation  In 
the  short  space  of  fourteen  weeks — could  not 
at  each  step  undertake  "to  coin  a  fresh  and 
different  vocabulary. "  That  would  have  In- 
volved an  insuperable  labor.'**  As  t^e  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  lawyers  recognize,  quoting 
Professor  John  Pomeroy's  mld-19th  century 
treatise,  "The  word  is  borrowed,  the  proce- 
dure Is  Imitated,  and  no  more;  the  object  and 
end  of  the  process  are  far  different." '"  TV) 
give  this  borrowed  termlaology  conclusive 
effect  on  the  Issue  of  criminality  Is  to  Invtte 
the  application  of  double  Jeopardy  and  trial 
by  Jury  rather  than  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
to  disregard  all  of  the  statements  by  the 
Founders  that  clearly  demonstrate  their  In- 
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tentlon  to  make  nonindictable  offenses  Im- 
peachable, an  Intention  that  courts  normal- 
ly strive  to  effectuate.  Were  these  confllct- 
ln(f  pulls  between  terminology  and  "ortglnal 
Intention"  and  the  like  to  be  poaed  to  a  court. 
It  would  attempt  to  balance  them  not,  like 
Mr.  St.  Clair's  selective  history,  to  avoid  the 
Inescapable  task  of  weighing  heavily  counter- 
vailing factors. 

More  than  a  little  confusion  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  employs 
the  words  "high  crimes  and  mlsdemeaikora." 
The  starting  point  Is  that   'high  crimes  and 
inlsdem.eanors"    aixl   ordinary    "crimes   and 
misdemeanors"    are   altogether   different   in 
meaning  and  origin.  "High  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors,"  which   the  historical   evidence 
ahows   meant   "high   crimes  and   high,   mis- 
demeanors," referred  to  offenses  against  the 
state,    as    the    companion    words    "treason, 
bribery"  Indicate.  Such  offenses  were  triable 
by  Parliament  under  the  Lex  Parliamentaria 
or  law  of  Parliament.  When  the  words  were 
first  employed  In   1386   there  was  no  such 
ordinary    crime    as    "misdemeanor":     lesser 
crimes  were  then  punishable  as  "trespasses." 
"Misdemeanors"      supplanted      "trespasses" 
early  In  the  leth  centiuy,  and,  as  Fitzjames 
Stephen  pointed  out,  they  were  proceedings 
for  wrongs  against  the  Individual  and  were 
triable  In  the  courts  rather  than  In  Parlia- 
ment.'" It  Is  safe  to  say  that  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  were  words  of  art  pecu- 
liar  to  parliamentary   Impeachment  *'"   and 
had  no  relation  to  ordinary  "crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" that  were  triable  by  the  courts. 
"High  misdemeanors,  '  It  may  be  added,  never 
entered  the  criminal  law  administered  by  the 
English    courts,    nor    were    ordinary    "mis- 
demeanors" a  criterion  for  impeachments.''" 
In    the   main,  Mr.   St.   Clair   accepts   this 
analysis.   He  states   that   "high   crimes  and 
mlsderupauors"   "was   the  standard  phrase" 
used   In  "parUamentary  impeachments."  "a 
unitary  phrase  meaning  crimes  against  the 
state,  as  opposed  to  those  against  individ- 
uals."^*^  He   agrees    that    the    word    "high" 
modifies  both  "crimes  and   misdemeanors," 
and  "refers  to  official  conduct,  conduct  relat- 
ing   to   one's   function    with   respect   to   the 
State." ""   But   he   repeatedly   skitters   from 
"high  misdemeanor"  to  "misdemeanor";   he 
cites,  for  example,  Blackstone's  distinction 
between   "crimes"   and   "smaller  faults  and 
omissions  .  .  .  termed  misdemeanors,"  not- 
withstanding   that    Blackstone,    as    Mr.    St. 
Clair    notices,    differentiated    "high    misde- 
meanors" as  "high  offenses  against  the  King 
and  government."  '"»  The  Pramers  well  un- 
derstood  that  "high   misdemeanors"  had   a 
"technical  meaning  too  limited";  ">•  and  In- 
tellectiuil  honesty  demands  an  end  to  such 
verbal   play   on   "misdemeanor."   an  end   to 
shifts  from  historical  meaning  to  "Its  pres- 
ent day  context."  whereunder  "the  purpose 
of  Inclusion  of  the  word  'misdemeanor'  is  to 
include  lesser  criminal  offenses  that  are  not 
felonies."  i»  For  the  Framers  undeniably  bor- 
rowed "high  misdemeanor"  from  the  law  of 
Parliament;    they    did    not    borrow    "misde- 
meanor"   from    the    "criminal"    law   of   the 
courts.  To  glide  from  their  meaning  to  the 
"modem  context"  and  to  a  view  that  "mis- 
demeanor"   "Include [8]    lesser   criminal   of- 
fenses" Is  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the  very 
thing  Mr.  St.  Clair  should  most  fear,  lest  it 
lead   to   the   unbridled   discretion  not  long 
since  attributed  to  Congress  by  Vice  Preal- 
dent  Oerald  Ford  and  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral meindlenst  X* 

C.  Mr.  St.  Clair'a  theoriea 
Mr.  St.  Clair  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  constitutional  separation  between  Im- 
peachment and  Indictment,  the  consequent 
problems  of  double  Jeopardy,  trial  by  Jury  of 
"all  criminal  prosecutions."  or  the  long- 
Bt*nding  dichotomy  between  parliamentary 
trials  of  political  "high  mlsdemeanon"  and 
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court  trials  of  criminal  "misdemeanors."  but 
cornea  up  with  spin  out  some  far-fetched 
theories.  He  begins  with  the  American  "com- 
mitment to  two  central  and  Interrelated 
Ideas.  The  first  Is  the  theory  of  limited  gov- 
ernment and  the  second  is  the  mechanism 
of  separation  of  powers."  ^^ 

Both  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  the  Pramers  adopted  im- 
peachment as  a  breach  In  the  separation  of 
powers.    In    the    Federal    Convention    Rufus 
King  dwelt  on  the  "primitive  axiom  that  the 
three  great  departments  of  Oovts.  should  be 
separate  &  independent.  .  .  .  Would  this  be 
the  case  if  the  Executive  should  be  impeach- 
able? .  .      [It]    would  be  destructive  of  his 
independence  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
Const! tuUon."'"  Charles   Plnckney   likewise 
lu-ged  that  it  would    "effectually  destroy  his 
Independence."  u»  But  such  views  were  de- 
cisively rejected  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2,  because, 
as  George  Mason  stressed,   |N|o  point  is  of 
more  Importance  than  that  the  right  of  Im- 
peachment should  be  continued  "  Madison 
"thought  It  indispensable  that  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  defending  the  Com- 
munity against  the  incapacity,  negligence  or 
perfidy  of  the  chief  Magistrate."  Impeach- 
ment was  favored  by  Edmund  Randolph  be- 
cause the  '"Executive  will  have  great  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing  his  power."  ="  It  was  pre- 
cisely to  effectuate   the  limits  on  executive 
power  embodied  In  the  Constitution  that  im- 
peachment was  adopted.  As  Ellas  Boudlnot. 
for  years  President  of  the  ConUnental  Con- 
gress, said   In   the  First  Congress,  impeach- 
ment Is  an  "exception  to  a  principle."   the 
separation  of  powers.*"  Commenting  on  Ham- 
ilton's  statement    that   Impeachments    were 
regarded   "as  a  bridle   in   the   hands  of   the 
legislative    body    upon    the   executive   serv- 
ants ...."*>»  Department  of  Justice  lawyers 
state  that  Hamilton  was  "Justirying  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  separation  of  powers  found  in 
the  American  provisions  relating  to  impeach- 
ment."" »  The   extraordinary   spectacle   now 
presented  by  presidential  attempts  to  define 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  limit  its  access  to  White  House 
documents   based   on   an   invocation   of   the 
separation   of  powers  stands   history  on   its 
head.   This   invasion   of   the   House's   "sole" 
power  to  impeach,  expressed  In  the  Consti- 
tution,  is   more   grotesque  when   it   Is  com- 
pared to  Mr.  Nixon's  strenuous  claims  of  in- 
violable "confidentiality"  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution contains  not  a  trace. 

Mr.  St.  Clalr  muddles  the  waters  when  he 
cites  James  Iredell's  1786  statement  that  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  was  not  designed 
to  fashion  a  legislative  ""despotism"  but  to 
"guard  against  the  abuse  of  unlimited 
power."  *"  First,  in  1788  the  Framers  accom- 
plished that  purpose  by  a  careful  grant  to 
Congress  of  enumerated  and  limited  powers. 
And  second,  that  Iredell  himself  believed 
that  impeachment  for  nonindictable  offenses 
was  not  identifiable  with  legislative  "despot- 
ism" is  evident  In  his  reference  to  "impeach- 
ment for  concealing  Important  Intelligence 
from  the  Senate"  resj)ectlng  foreign  rela- 
tions."* Mr.  St.  Clalr  himself  quotes  Madi- 
son's statement  that  "the  executive  magis- 
tracy Is  carefully  limited,"  whereas  the  '"leg- 
islative department  derives  a  superiority 
....  its  constitutional  jjowers  being  at  once 
more  extensive,  and  less  susceptible  of  pre- 
cise limits."  ■»  In  republican  government," 
said  Madison,  "the  legislative  authority  nec- 
essarily predominates.""  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing Is  a  presidential  effort  to  abort  the 
accountability  to  Congress  that  the  Pounders 
designed  In  the  Impeachment  process.  This 
process  does  not  endow  Congress  with  un- 
limited power,  for  it  must  act  within  the 
confines  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." ■•  It  Is  Mr.  St.  Clalr  who.  however,  would 
confer  Ullmltable  power  on  the  President  by 
nuking  him  imacoountable  In  an  Impeach- 
ment proceeding  except  on  terms  that  the 
FTMlttont  lays  down.  Aa  wall  may  a  bankar 
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under  suspicion  dictate  the  terms  of  investi- 
gation to  a  bank  examiner. 

On*  of  Mr.  et.  Clair's  mistakes  U  to 
postulate  two  unpalatable  alternatives:  at 
one  pole  Indictable  crimes,  at  the  other  un- 
limited congreeaienal  discretion.-"*  But  there 
Is  a  median  possibility  which  in  fact  was  the 
choice  of  the  Framers:  Impeachment  would 
be  both  limited  and  noncriminal.  In  noticing 
that  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  had  a 
"technical  meaning  too  limited."  the  Framers 
exhibited  awareness  that  the  words  had  a 
"limited "  content  defined  by  the  EnglUb 
practice  at  the  adaption  of  the  Constitution. 
As  we  have  aeen.  they  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  established  categories,  namely,  subver- 
sion of  the  Constttutlon,  abuse  of  power, 
neglect  of  duty — all  nonindictable  and 
limited  offentos."'  To  be  sure,  these  are  broad 
categories,  but  no  more  lo  than  many  stand- 
ards employed  by  the  law,  such  as  restraint 
of  trade,  the  care  of  an  ordinary  prudent 
man,  or  due  process  Itself. 

The  RngUsh  categories  expressed  the  evUa 
at  which  the  Framers  squarely  aimed;  Mr. 
St.  Clair's  attempts  to  explain  them  away 
are  a  grasping  at  straws.  CooBlder  his 
argiunent  based  on  the  rejection  of  "mal- 
administration" as  an  Impeachable  offense  In 
favor  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  tn 
an  effort  to  show  that  "impeachment  was 
designed  to  deal  exclusively  with  Indictable 
criminal  conduct."  ""Thus,"  he  states,  the 
Framers  '"manifested  their  intention  to  nar- 
row the  scope  of  impeachable  offenses."  >" 
Without  doubt  the  phraae  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  is  narrower  than  "maladmin- 
istration." which  might  include  minor  exam- 
ples of  mismanagement.  But  rejection  of 
'"maladministration"  does  not  spell  a  "nar- 
rowing"' of  "high  crimes  and  mlsdemeanon"; 
we  need  to  look  to  '"high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" itaalf  for  the  content  the  phrase 
had  in  both  parliamentary  practice  and  the 
eyes  of  the  Framers.  £aoh  of  the  categorie* 
recognized  by  the  Founders,  such  as  "abuse 
of  power"  and  "neglect  of  duty,"  was  a  cate- 
gory at  Bngllsii  law  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  and  each  represents  a  form 
of  maladministration,  that  Is,  "improper 
management  of  public  affairs."  Thus  "mal- 
administration" within  the  parameters  of 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  undoubt- 
edly was  to  be  impeachable.  For  this  we  have 
Madison's  testimony.  Referring  to  displace- 
ment "from  office  (of)  a  man  whose  merits 
require  that  he  should  be  continued  In  It" 
(wanton  discharge) ,  Madison  stated  that  the 
President  "will  be  Impeskchable  by  this  House, 
before  the  Senate,  for  such  an  act  of 
naaladmlnistrstlon."  «»» 

Equally  without  merit  is  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
assertion  that  "|t]he  Convention  rejected  all 
noncriminal  definitions  of  impeachable 
offensce.  .  .  .  Terms  like  'malpractice.'  'neglect 
of  duty'  .  .  .  and  'misconduct'  were  all  con- 
sidered and  discarded."  "' 

In  fact,  however,  "malpractice"  and  "ne- 
glect of  duty"  were  considered  tmd  "agreed 
to"  at  an  early  stage;  *><  later,  when  the  Is- 
sue was  whether  the  President  ahoxild  be  Im- 
peachable, Franklin  urged  that  Impeachment 
was  needed  when  the  President's  "miscon- 
duct should  deserve  It."  *>*  This  was  not  put 
to  a  vote  and  It  was  not  "rejected."  Instead, 
the  Framers  adopted  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," which  included  "neglect  of 
duty"  and  serlouB  "mlBoonduct"  in  office, 
as  the  Framers  were  well  aware.  Since  the 
g»nerlo  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  em- 
braced thoae  partlcularv,  there  waa  no  need 
to  spell  them  out;  an  omission  to  do  so  can- 
not therefore  be  twisted  into  a  "rejection" 
of  the  particulars. 

Next  Mr.  8t.  Clalr  sooffa  at  the  Framen' 
comments  on  Impeacbable  categories  be- 
caiiae  they  antedated  the  Convention's  de- 
clalon  on  the  "nature  of  the  executive 
branch."  Hence  there  wae  "no  clear  concept 
of  who  would  be  impeached."  «•  But  by 
JiUy  20,  the  date  of  the  early  remarks.  It  bid 
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been  setUed,  in  Madison's  words,  that  "the 
Executive  Magistracy  ...  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  single  vaajo.."'"  The  later  dU- 
cusslons  avouched  by  Mr.  St.  Clalr  merely 
bave  reference  to  the  several  methods  of 
elecUng  the  Preeldent;  they  did  not  alter 
impeachablllty  of  that  "single  man."*"  By 
tUs  own  admlssloa,  tbe  last  discussion  of 
the  subject  onSe^tentber  8  was  Madison's  ad- 
monition that  provision  must  be  made  for 
"great  and  dangerous  oSensee,"  such  as  the 
nonindictable  subterslon  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  led  directly  to  the  adoption  of 
the  phrase  "Mgb  crimes  and  mlsdemean- 
gf^  '•  B*  Miveover,  when  the  Founders  re- 
ferred to  the  earlier  categories  In  the  several 
Ratification  Conventions,  they  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  satisfaction  with  the  non- 
criminal content  of  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors"; and,  as  we  have  seen,  Madison 
listed  still  other  ttwilndlctable  offenses  in 
the  First  Congrees. 

To  illustrate  "the  opposition  of  the  Fram- 
ers to  the  abuse  in  the  English  traditibn," 
BJr.  St.  Clair  points  to  their  proscription  of 
bills  of  attatodei*,  corruption  of  blood,  and 
narrow  definition  of  treason.™  These  exam- 
ples demonstrate,  however,  that  the  Framers 
well  knew  how  to  reject  undesirable  prac- 
tices. The  fact  that  they  defined  treason  nar- 
rowly and  left  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" untouch^  indicates  that  they  were 
content  to  tfeow  English  practice  to  "high 
crimes  and  mUdemeanors," «"  as  their  ref- 
erences to  the  several  categories  confirm.  Mr. 
St.  Clalr  further  argues  that  the  treason  and 
attainder  examples  "express  the  de«p  com- 
mitment to  due  process  which  permeates  the 
Constitution.  This  due  process  would  be 
emasculated  If  the  lmpea«aiment  process 
were  not  limited  to  todlctable  offenses." » 

Stoce  it  Is  the  totentlon  of  the  Framers 
that  Mr.  St.  CUlr  purports  to  seek,  we  must 
view  dtie  process  as  they  did.  For  them  due 
process  merely  demjmded  conformity  with 
the  procedure  required  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Hamilton  gave,  as  an  example,  "due 
process  of  law,  that  Is  by  todlctment  or 
presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men,  and 
trial  and  conviction  to  consequence.""* 
Charges  filed  by  the  House  and  trial  by  the 
Senate  under  the  ascertatosible  law  were  all 
that  dtie  process  required  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Framers. 

Still  anottier  of  Mr.  St.  Clair's  contribu- 
tions to  blstpry  Lb  his  dismissal  of  the  "im- 
peachmenta  between  1621  and  1715  [which] 
had  M  tbelr  tauUn  purpose  the  achievement 
of  parliamentary  supremacy."  Indeed,  "some 
todivlduals  were  Impeached  merely  because 
tbey  .  .  .  were  favorites  of  the  King  and 
hence  rivals  Of  the  Parliament  to  settling 
State  policy."  «*«  Shades  of  the  dissolute  Duke 
of  Bucktofl^iamt  His  "boundless  Influence 
over  both  James  I  and  Charles  I,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Chafee,  "was  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  which  ever  hit  the  English 
throne,"  and  he,  Mscauley  atoted.  Illustrates 
why  "favorites  have  always  been  highly 
odious."  »  Such  Impeachments,  according  to 
Mr.  St.  Clalr,  "distorted"  the  process  to  <»"der 
to  achieve  "parliAznentary  supremacy," 
which  he  latels  an  "abuse."  *>■  This  Is  a  hair 
raising  description  of  a  process  that  halted 
the  tide  of  monarcblal  absolutism  which 
was  sweeping  over  Xurope.  Mr.  St.  Clair's 
conclusion  that  this  aspect  of  Impeachment 
was  opposed  by  the  Framers  as  "an  abuse  to 
the  English  tradition"*"  reveals  unfamll- 
lartty  with  t)ie  fact  that  for  them  that  par- 
liamentary struggle  was  tbe  cradle  of 
liberty .»•  In  truth,  their  expressions  of  dis- 
trust of  "favorites,"  their  hatred  of  Stuart 
absolutism"*  whldx  had  engendered  the 
great  English  In^ieachments.  their  abiding 
faith  to  the  legislature"*  which  led  the 
Framers  to  give  M  a  "bridle"  on  the  execu- 
tive, their  repeated  references  to  Impeachable 
offenses  such  as  subversion  of  the  Ooostltu- 
Uoo.  abuse  of  power,  and  even  to  the  giving 


of  "bad  advice"  by  Mtolsters  to  the  Crown  "^ 
that  emerged  from  this  struggle  for  parlia- 
mentary supremacy,  demonstrate  that  the 
Framers,  far  from  regarding  these  as  "abuses" 
and  "dlst<H'tions"  to  be  repudiated,  adopted 
them  en  bloc  to  order  to  save  the  nascent 
democracy  from  executive  usurpations  and 
exceaaea.  Iifr.  St.  Clair's  reading  of  history 
underltoes  anew  the  wisdom  of  Pope's  to- 
Junotkui — "Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the 
Pierian  ^rlng." 

D.  Selectivity:  Other  examples 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  additional  ex- 
amples of  discriminatory  selectivity  which  a 
lawyer  employs  to  acquit  a  client  but  which 
hardly  comport  with  the  duty  of  one  who 
professes  to  give  a  faithful  historical  account. 
After  alludtog  to  treason  and  bribery,  Mr. 
St,  Clalr  states,  "Other  crimes  for  which  im- 
peachments were  brought  tocluded  the 
misappropriation  of  government  funds,  par- 
ticipation m  various  plots  against  the  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  and  voicing  religious  beliefs 
prohibited  by  the  laws."  By  the  First  Amend- 
ment, he  conttoues,  the  Constitution  "spe- 
cifically rejected  the  English  precedents  of 
tmpeachtog  todivlduals  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs." ■»  Prom  this  one  might  conclude  that 
be  had  exhausted  the  roster  of  impeachable 
offenses.  Where  Is  mention  of  subveralon  of 
the  Constitution,  abuse  of  power,  betrayal  of 
trust,  and  neglect  of  duty,  which  were  Im- 
peachable offenses  to  England,  and  to  Which 
the  Founders  adverted? 

Again,  Mr.  St.  Clalr  quotes  Ersktoe  May  for 
the  proposition  that  "impeachments  are  re- 
served for  extraordtaary  crimes  and  ertra- 
ordtoary  offenders,"  *»  but  he  neglects  to  add 
May's  statement  that  "[ilmpeachmenta  by 
the  Commons,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors beyond  the  reach  of  the  [criminal] 
law  .  .  .  might  still  be  regarded  as  an  ulti- 
mate safeguard  of  public  liberty.""* 
Throughout,  Mr.  St.  Clalr  plays  a  tattoo  on 
the  fact  that  impeachment  was  a  proceedtog 
"for  great  men  and  great  causes."  •■  Would 
he  read  out  of  the  Constitution  the  exprees 
provision  for  impeachment  of  "all  dvil 
officers"  who  are  not  "great  men"?  Is  not  the 
President  a  "great  man"  by  any  standard? 
Then  too,  "great  offenses"  for  the  Founders 
were  the  Impeachable  offenses  that  they 
enumerated,  for  which  we  cannot  now  sub- 
stitute a  new  version  supplied  by  defense 
counsel. 

Consider  finally  Mr.  St.  Clair's  selection 
from  Edmund  Burke  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hasttogs: 

We  say.  then,  not  only  that  he  governed 
arbitrarily,  but  corruptly  .  .  .  that  Is  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  giver  and  receiver  of 
bribes.  ...  In  short,  money  to  the  begto- 
nlng,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  ktod 
of  act  done  by  Jtlr.  Hastings."" 

The  emphasis  on  "money"  Is  apt  to  over- 
shadow that  Hastings  was  charged  with  gov- 
erntog  "arbitrarily,"  the  classic  Impeachable 
offense,  and  that  Burke's  accusations  reached 
far  deeper  than  "bribery."  In  his  (q>enliig 
statement  before  the  lords  he  stated, 

"It  Is  by  this  tribunal  that  statesmen  who 
aiiuae  their  power  .  .  .  are  tried  .  .  .  not  upon 
the  mcetles  of  a  narrow  [crlmtoal]  Juris- 
prudence, but  upon  the  enlarged  and  solid 
principles  of  morality."  ^ 

Observe  that  Biu-ke.  the  hero  of  the 
^undera  for  his  dtfenae  of  the  American 
revolt,  emphasized  that  "abuse  of  power" 
was  not  to  be  tried  by  the  narrow  prtociples 
of  criminal  law.  And  he  concluded.  "I  Im- 
peach Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  I  Impeach  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  .  .  ■  whose  trust  he  has  be- 
trayed. .  .  .""*  To  Ignore  these  statements 
while  concentrating  attention  on  "bribery" 
Is  to  deal  to  halftruths  and  to  stray  from 
candor. 

Enough  has  been  set  out  to  ejqpoM  Mr.  St. 
Clair's  cavalier  treatment  of  history;  and 
though  It  is  tempting  to  Invoke  the  Latto 
maxim,  so  often  applied  by  the  courts— false 


In  one  thing,  false  in  everythtog — I  prefer 
rather  to  forego  analysis  of  the  rest  of  the 
61 -page  St.  Clalr  memorandum  to  order  to 
spare  the  reader  a  needlessly  wearisome  and 
tedious  Journey.  Against  this  backgroiind  It 
Is  sheer  effrontery  to  say,  as  does  St.  Clalr. 
"[a]ny  analyds  that  broadly  construes  the 
power  to  Impeach  and  con^ct  can  be  reached 
only  by  reading  Constitutional  authorities 
selectively,  by  lifting  specific  historical  pre- 
cedents out  of  their  precise  historical  con- 
text, by  disregarding  the  plain  meaning  and 
acc^ted  definition  of  technical,  legal  terms — 
in  short,  by  placing  a  subjective  gloss  on  the 
history  of  Impeachment  that  results  to  per- 
nUtttog  tbe  Congp^ss  to  do  whatever  It  deems 
most  politic."  »• 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  St.  Clair  has  resolutely 
closed  his  eyes  to  adverse  facts  throughout, 
to  the  Impact  of  the  American  separation  of 
removal  on  Impeachment  from  criminal  trial 
by  Jtiry  of  "aU  criminal  prosecutions"  If,  as 
he  argues,  the  removal  proceeding  must  be 
regarded  as  criminal  to  nature.  "Historical 
reconstruction."  said  a  distinguished  English 
historian.  Sir  Herbert  Butterfleld.  "must  at 
least  account  for  tbe  evidence  that  Is  dls- 
crepkant,  and  must  explain  how  the  rejected 
testimony  came  to  exist."  *«  Judges  too  re- 
quire lawyers  to  meet  the  arguments  of  ex- 
posing coiuisel.  When  Mr.  St.  Clalr  neglects 
to  do  so  and  wraps  himself  in  the  cloak  of 
pseudo-history,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  so  much  engaged 
to  honest  reconstruction  of  history  as  in 
propaganda  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  infiuence 
public  c^inlon  in  favor  of  a  client  who  Is 
under  grave  suspicion.  An  "acquittal  so  ob- 
tained." said  Macaulay.  "cannot  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  the  Judgment  of  history."  »" 

FOOTNOTXS 

t  Charles  Warren  Senior  Fellow  In  Amer- 
ican Legal  History,  Harvard  University  Law 
School. 

» 1  T.  CARPrNTEB,  Thx  T'RAn.  or  Colonxl 
Aabon  BtntH  75  (1807).  McRae's  co-counsel. 
William  Wirt,  who  served  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive yean,  stated  that  "If  the  production  of 
this  letter  would  not  compromit  \sic\  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  and  It  can  be 
proved  to  be  material  to  Mr.  Burr,  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  It.  Nay,  in  such  a  case.  I 
will  admit  his  right  to  siunmon  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  ."  Id.  at  82.  His  associate.  George 
Hay,  the  United  States  Attorney,  stated.  "I 
never  had  the  Idea  of  clothing  the  President 
.  .  .  with  thoae  attribirtes  of  divtolty.  .  .  . 
That  high  officer  Is  but  a  man;  he  is  but  a 
dtlzen;  and.  If  the  knows  anything  to  any 
case,  civil  or  criminal,  which  might  affect 
the  life,  liberty  or  property  of  his  fellow- 
cltlzens  ...  It  Is  his  duty  to  ...  go  before 
a  Court,  and  declare  what  he  knows.  And 
what  would  be  the  process,  to  case  he  failed 
to  attend?  Why,  the  common  means  would 
be,  for  the  Court  to  Issue  an  attachment  to 
force  him.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  »0-ei. 

Later  Wirt,  argutog  to  Cheroke  Nation  v. 
Georgia.  30  U.S.  (5  Pet.)  I  (1831),  sUted: 
"Shall  we  be  asked  .  .  .  bow  this  Co\irt  will 
enforce  its  tojunctlon.  ...  I  answer.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  meet  that  question  when 
It  shaU  arise.  ...  In  a  land  of  laws,  the 
presun^tKm  is  that  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  wUl  be  respected;  and,  to  case  they 
should  not,  It  to  a  poor  government  todeed 
to  which  there  does  not  exist  power  to  en- 
force respect. 

"What  to  the  value  of  that  government  to 
which  the  decnes  of  its  Courts  can  be 
mocked  at  and  defied  with  impunity?  ...  It 
to  no  government  at  all.  .  .  .  [Thto  Court  to 
not]  to  anticipate  that  the  President  will  not 
do  hto  duty." 

'C.  WAiaxK,  HxarosT  or  thx  Sttpexicx 
CoosT  a07-08  (193d).  Although  thto  was  ut- 
tered against  a  backgrotmd  of  vMed  presi- 
dential threats  not  to  enforce  a  decree 
against  Georgia,  the  reasoning  extends  to  a 
subpoena  against  the  President,  /tf  at  aoe. 
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B.  OoKwn*.  Ths  Kurusaim  Omcs  Am 
PowHfl  1S9  (8ft  ad.  1948) .  OomiMre  tb«  ctate- 
ment  by  Dumas  M*Ion«  at  p.  1119  infra. 

*  Nixon  ▼.  Sirica.  407  TJXi  700.  748  (D.C. 
CHr.  1973)  (dlaaantlng  opinion)  (nba  Presi- 
dent.  through  his  attorney,  refoaed  to  dla- 
cloae  certain  |iai— giiii") . 

<  Rhodes,  What  Really  Happened  to  the 
Jegerton  Suhpoenas,  80  A.B-A.J.  63  (1974). 
B»  alleges  that  the  courts  relied  on  the  "In* 
complete  record."  They  "failed  te  uncover 
the  complete  contemporaneous  reporting  of 
the  case  taken'  in  shorthand  by  "niomas 
Carpenter  .  .  ."  and  to  eonmilt  the  arehtrM 
wherein  he  located  a  copy  "of  the  eontro- 
verslal  letter  of  General  Wilkinson  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson. . . ."  M. 

'Id. 

•/d.a«S4. 

'N.T.  Times,  Feb.  16.  1974,  at  1,  col.  8: 
Wall   St.   J.,   Feb.   30.   1974.  at  7.  col   3. 

■  Rhodes,  »upra  note  4.  at  63. 

'Id.  at  54.  On  the  preponderant  roto  of 
"reterancy,"  see  note  88  infra. 

»  1  T.  OAsramn,  supra  note  1,  at  86. 134. 

"  Id.  at  83.  64.  70:  3  «.  at  4. 

»  1  Id.  at  77,  84.  While  Jetfersoo  wrote  that 
personal  attendance  might  hale  him  to  all 
parts  of  the  vast  hinterland,  he  stated  tlutt  If 
Burr  should  "suppose  there  are  any  facts 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Heads  otf  depart- 
ments or  of  myself  ...  we  shall  be  ready  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  it,  by  way  of  deposi- 
tion .  ..."  a  plea  of  inconvenience  rather 
than  of  lack  of  jurisdiction.  9  JnrnotsoN 
VnorUfcs  67  (P.  Ford  ed.  1898)  [hereinafter 
eited  as  Ford].  Compare  this  with  Rhodes' 
statement  that  Jefferson  wrote  Hay  on 
June  17  "denying  the  right  to  demand  his 
personal  attendance."  Rhodes,  supra  note  4, 
at  53.  No  such  representation  was  ever  made 
to  the  court.  To  the  contrary,  his  counsel 
professed  readiness  to  have  him  appear.  See 
note  1  supra. 

"  "We  observed  that  Mr.  Hay  admitted, 
that  the  President  might  be  subpoenaed." 
1  T.  CAapuiizB,  supra  note  1 .  at  70. 

"Id.aX  84.  137. 

» Id.  at  137. 

»/d.  at  137-38.  Marshall  rejected  the  res- 
ervation in  the  law  of  evidence  for  the  King — 
which  was  based  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"Incompatible  with  his  dignity  to  ^pear 
under  the  process  of  the  court" — because  the 
"principle  of  the  KngUsh  constitution  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong"  was  inapplicable 
to  our  government  where  under  "the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  may  be  Impeachsd  and  may  be  re- 
moved from  oSloe."  Id. 

"  Id.  at  139. 
"  Id.  at  130. 

"/d.  at  133.  "* 

» Id.  at  134.  \ 

"  Ford,  supra  note  12,  at  65-68. 
» Id.  at  86. 
»M.at61. 

■I  1  D.  RoBxrrsoK,  Tkiai.  or  AAaox  Buaa  356 
(1808) .  Like  the  Carpenter  report,  the  Rob- 
ertson report  is  a  stenographic  racord  of  the 
trial. 

*3  T.  CABPKNm,  svpra  note  1.  at  14. 
Rhodes,  s-  pra  note  4,  at  63,  states  that  "a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  October  31,  which  had 
been  lost    I  was]  submitted." 

"3  T.  CsaPKNm,  sicpra  note  1.  at  3;  3  id. 
at  3. 

''3kly»t9,30,ai. 

■  Id.  at  ao. 

"Id.  Bobertsoa.  reports  that  Martin  also 
claimed  tbe  rigtxt  to  hear  Mbe.WOklneon  lat- 
ter "pobUoly,"  3  D.  RoBMuauw.  supra  note 
34.  at  503,  and  that  Hay  said.  "I  wish  the 
court  to  look  at  tba  totter  and  say  whether 
It  does  not  contain  what  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  pu^Ue  Hwpeetlon,"  Id.  at  608.  It 
"cannot  be  ngbt."  aaid  M»f.  that  Burr  "akaU 
have  .  .  .  aooess  to  the  letter,  oaaraly  tat  (he 
purpose  of  making  It  pabUc."  8  T.  CsaronBi, 
supra  note  1.  at  36.  In  his  opinion  oC  Beptam- 
ber  4,  ICarshall  took  maeoxmt  ol  this  diaputa; 
he  said. 


With  laqMct  to  the  secrecy  of  these  parts 
vhiah  it  la  stated  are  Improper  to  give  out  to 
the  world,  the  Court  wUl  take  any  order  that 
may  be  naoessary.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
accused  ought  to  be  prohibited  Cram  asaing 
the  totter;  but  ...  I  will  order  that  no  copy 
of  it  be  taken  for  public  exhibition:  and  that 
no  oaa  shall  be  made  of  It  but  what  to  neeea- 
aarlly  attached  to  the  case  .  .  .  |I]f  It  is  nec- 
essary to  debate  It  In  puTbllc,  theee  who  take 
notea  aaay  be  instructed  not  to  insert  any 
part  of  the  arguments  on  that  subject. 

Id.  at  88. 

"Sbodas.  supra  note  4,  at  62,  63. 

*>S  T.  Caifkntks,  supra  note  1.  at  37-38. 

"I  Id.  at  10  (second  series  of  paglnatloc) . 

■Throughout,  "relevancy"  was  the  touch- 
stone. See  43  pp.  1114,  1118.  Text  accompa> 
nibs  notes  83-83,  pp.  1130-31.  1116  infra, 
and  note  37  infra. 

**  3  T.  CAaPBNTD,  supra  note  1,  at  30. 

"Rhodes,  supra,  note  4,  at  64.  There  Is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  Burr's  counsel  at 
any  point  suggested  that  "relevancy"  be  left 
to  Marshall. 

M/d. 

"  3.  T.  CAaPKNTca,  supra  note  1,  at  87,  Mar- 
shall subsequently  repeated  that  "it  waa  Im- 
pdsaibto  for  him  to  determine,  even  If  he 
saw  the  totter,  how  much  of  It  was  relevant 
to  the  present  case,  because  he  could  not 
anticipate  what  ground  of  defence  woiUd  be 
taken  by  the  accused."  Id.  at  379-80. 

"It  to  extremely  probable  that  the  letter, 
or  the  parts  of  the  letter  called  for  ...  to 
(sic]  of  Infinitely  lees  importanoe,  if  it  should 
be  looked  into,  then  gentlemen  suppose;  and 
that  the  objections  .  .  .  would  vanish  at  its 
production:  because  it  to  probable,  that.  If  it 
was  produced  and  read,  very  much  of  the 
suspicions  now  entertained,  would  be  wiped 
away  .  ..Id.  at 36. 
••  Id.  at  36. 

"Robertson  reports  thto  as  follows:  "The 
occasion  for  demanding  it  ought,  In  such  a 
case,  to  be  very  strong,  and  to  be  fully 
shown  to  the  coiut  before  its  production 
oould  be  insisted  on."  2.  D.  Robzbtson,  supra 
note  34.  at  635-36. 

♦»  3  T.  CsaraNTBK,  supra  note  1 .  at  37. 
"  Id.  at  38-37.  The  challenge  to  the  suJDcl- 
ency  of  Burr's  allegation  that  the  letter  "may 
be  matertol"  was  thus  met  by  Marshall: 

|I|f  a  paper  be  in  the  possession  of  the  op- 
posite party,  what  statement  of  its  contents 
or  appltcanoy  can  be  expected  from  the  per- 
son who  claims  its  production,  he  not  know- 
ing its  contents?  ...  It  has  always  been 
thought  sufficient  to  describe  the  paper,  and 
identify  its  general  nature  and  authenticity. 
...  M  at  36. 
♦•  /d.  at  80-87. 
"  Id.  at  38. 

«»/d.  at  37:  Rhodes,  supra  note  4.  at  63. 
Robertson  reports.  "The  propriety  of  with- 
holding it  must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by 
another  for  him."  3  D.  RosEarsoif ,  supra  note 
34,  at  638. 
*»3  T.  CAaPBNTEK.  supra  note  1,  at  48. 
*'  United  States  v.  Burr,  35  P.  Cas.  187.  192- 
93  (No.  14,694)  (C.C.  Va.  1907),  which  pur- 
ports to  draw  on  the  Carpenter  and  Robert- 
son reports,  states  that  Hay  "presented  a 
certificate  from  the  President.  .  .  ."  Neither 
report  contains  such  language.  Robertson 
does  not  even  rec«>rd  the  express  letter  to  HHy 
from  Jefferson.  2  D.  RoBsxraoN,  supro  note 
24.  at  537. 

"  N.T.  Times,  Nov.  26,  1973,  at  30,  col.  6. 
"NUon  V.  Silica.  487  P.  2d  700.  748  (DC. 
Otr.  1978)   (dissenting  opinion), 

"ID.  RoaxsTSOK,  supra,  note  24  at  169. 
Oompaia  Burr's  statement  on  September  3: 
"A  letter  has  been  demanded  from  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  which  has  been  often  promised, 
but  never  produced.  I  wtoh  to  know  if  that 
tottar  la  in  Court,  and  whether  It  cannot  be 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk."  3  T.  Cak- 
rmmrm.  supra  note  1 ,  at  14. 

'^8*$,  •41..  8  T.  CurwKTtM.  supra  note  1,  at 
80.   quoting  Botto.   Rhodes  states  that  on 


"September  16,  Burr  reaaaerted  hto  demand 
for  the  November  13  latter.  aayli«  tStat  'the 
eourt  ought  to  make  no  quesUon  how  to  pro- 
ceed  on   it,'   undouMedly  refemng  to  his 
prtor  moUon  to  eontlnoe  the  case."  Rhodes. 
supra  note  4,   at   64.   M«^>i^^»   lu^  earlier 
stated  that  ha  would  follow  tisat  course  Bee 
p.  1118  supra.  Burr  ooBtinyed  to  deaoand  the 
entire  letter.  See  p.  liao  imfra. 
"3  T.  OAayawTaa.  supra  noU  1,  at  135. 
**  Note  Maraball's  iwnark  on  September  4: 
"[Ijndesd  tha«  has  <»ce  been  decided."  See 
p.  1 1 17  supra.  Later  he  stated  In  another  con- 
text, "I  have  already  decided  thto  quaetlon  " 
8  T.  CASFENm,  supra  note  1,  at  284. 
»<3  T.  CASPXNTaa,  supra  note  1.  at  110. 
"  Rhodes  adverts  to  Marshall's  ruling  "that 
to   constitute   treason   by   acto   of   war  the 
principal  must  be  physically  present  at  the 
place  of  committing  tha  acts.  In  thto  case  at 
Blannerhasset  Island,  a  requirement  the  tes- 
timony oould  not  meet."  Rliodss.  supra  note 
4,  at  64. 
"3  T.  CAWENTxa,  tupro  note  1,  at  284. 
"  Rhodes,  supra  note  4,  at  64. 
"ST.  OAKPBNm.  supra  note  1  at  380-81 
"  Id.  at  381-83. 
•»  Id.  at  384. 

o  Rhodes,  supra  note  4,  at  64. 
"/d. 

"  Id.  at  63. 

•♦3  T.  CAXFurm,  supra  note  1,  at  103. 
"  See  p.  1118  and  note  53  supra. 
"NUon  V.  Sirica.  487  F.3d  noo,  710  (DC 
Clr,  1973). 

"See  PoweU  v.  McCormadk,  895  VB.  486. 
531   (1969). 

"  VB.  Comrr.  art.  I.  |  3.  It  Is  reported  that 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl  advised  the 
grand  Jury  not  to  indict  Prealdent  Nixon: 
"It  was  researched  at  the  time  and  the  con- 
clusion was  that  legal  doubt  on  the  question 
was  so  substantial  that  a  move  to  Indict  a 
sitting  President  would  touch  off  a  legal 
battle  of  gigantic  proportlonB."  N.T.  Times, 
Mar.  12.  1974,  at  24.  col.  1. 

When  I  first  studied  Article  I.  1 8,  I  was 
engrossed  In  the  separation  of  the  removal  on 
impeachment  from  the  Indictment  and  un- 
wittingly wrote  that  "(r]emoval  would  enable 
the  government  to  replace  an  unfit  penon 
with  a  proper  person,  leaving  "puatohment 
to  a  toter  and  separate  proceeding  ....*•  B. 
BxaoKs,  littPEACHifXNT:  Th»  Ootunvtvnotfu. 
PaoAKMa  79  (1973).  At  that  time  the  prob- 
lem whether  Impeachment  niat  precede  In- 
dictment had  never  crossed  my  mind;  since 
then  my  incautious  words  have  been  read  to 
endorse  that  vtow.  Nixon  v.  Sirica,  487  F3d 
700.  757  (D.C.  Clr.  1978)  (MacKinnon,  J.,  dis- 
senting) ;  Brief  for  Appellant  at  20.  Nixon  v. 
Sirica,  supra.  I  hereby  repudtote  such  en- 
dorsement, for  study  of  the  problem  has  con- 
vinced me  that  %  3  has  no  such  requirement. 
•  See  dtocusslon  of  doubto  jeopardy  at  pp. 
1124-25  <n/ta. 

""(N]o  officer  of  the  Uw  may  set  that  tow 
at  defiance  wtth  Impunity.  All  the  officers  of 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est ..  .  are  bound  to  obey  it."  XJS.  v.  Lee  106 
U.S.  196.  220  (1882)  see  note  84  Infra. 

"  Memorandum  for  the  United  States  st 
10  n.'*.  Application  of  Splro  T.  Agnew,  Civil 
No,  73-965  (D.  Md.)  (memorandum  filed 
Oct.  5,  1973.  concerning  Che  Vice  President's 
claim  of  constitutional  immunity,  prepared 
by  Solicitor  General  Rcibert  H.  Bork)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Bork) . 

**  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated,,  he  "is 
elected  from  the  mass  of  the  people"  and  "re- 
turn to  the  mass  of  the  people."  1  D.  Roaxvr- 
sow,  supra  note  24,  at  181. 

"Cohens  v.  Virginia.  19  XJ3.  (8  Wheat.) 
384.  394  (1831) .  Qpiet  Justice  Marshall  added. 
"Thto  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  true  constnic- 
tlon  of  the  article." 

"  1  J.  8to«t,  Coumzntaxixs  or  th»  Oow- 
armmow  or  tbm  Umrso  OrAns  I  782  (5th 
ed.  1908).  ■'' 

™  Bork,  supra  note  71.  at  8. 
"/d.  at  10.  Mr.  Bork  properly  poinU  out 
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that  "impeachment  and  the  criminal  process 
aerve  dlftesent  ends  so  that  the  outcone  of 
one  has  no  legal  efiect  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  other,"  a  conclusion  Justly  rested  on 
James  Wilson; 

Impeachments  .  .  .  come  not  .  .  .  within  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  jurisprudence.  They  are 
founded  on  different  principles;  are  gov- 
erned by  different  maxims,  and  are  directed 
to  different  objects;  for  thto  reason,  the  trial 
and  puntohment  of  an  offense  in  the  im- 
peachment, to  no  bar  to  a  tetol  of  the  same 
offense  at  common  [criminal]  law. 

Bork,  supra  note  71,  at  8-0,  citing  i  j.  Wn,- 
soN.  WoEKri  324   (R.  McCloskey  ed.  1967) . 

Bork,  at  11,  also  cases  in  state  courts  that 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  under  coustitu- 
tlonal  provisions  modeled  on  Article  I,  i  3. 
suob  as  Commonwealth  v.  Rowe,  112  Ky.  482, 
66  S.W.  29  (1902):  State  v.  Jefferson.  90 
N.J.L.  607.  101  A.  689  (Ct.  Err.  &  App.  1917). 
In  addition.  Bork,  at  16n.,  points  to  United 
States  v.  Kemer  (Involving  an  Indictment 
and  conviction  of  Circuit  Judge  Otto  Kemer 
prior  to  Impeachment)  then  pending  in  the 
7th  Circuit  and  since  decided  In  favor  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  position  that  such 
a  Judge  is  a  subject  of  Indictment  and  con- 
viction prior  to  impeachment  and  removal. 
N.Y.  Times.  Feb.  21.  1974.  at  6.  col.  1.  To 
this  may  be  added  that  Justice  William 
Rehoquist.  then  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  advised  Attorney 
Qeoeral  John  Mitchell  that  the  United  States 
could  prosecute  Justice  Abe  Fortas  without 
waiting  on  Impeachment.  Keeffe,  Explora- 
tions in  the  Wonderland  of  Impeachment,  69 
ABA  J.  886.  886  (1973) . 

"101  U.S.  341.343  (1879). 

"» Bork.  supra  note  71,  at  4. 

^/d.  at5. 

»Sec.  e.g.,  TaJbI.K.,  Inc.  v.  United  States. 
359  U.S.  464,  471  (1959):  "We  fltift  it  Im- 
possible to  Impute  to  Congress  an  intention 
to  give  such  a  right  to  shippers  under  the 
Motor  Carriers  Act  when  the  very  sections 
which  established  that  right  in  Part  I  [for 
railroads]  were  wholly  omitted  In  the  Motor 
Carriers  Act." 

»  19  AifWAU  or  Cong.  72  ( 1800) . 

"Id.  at  74.  In  the  course  of  hto  remarks. 
Flnokney  addressed  himself  to  the  questions 
"why  the  Constitution  should  have  been  so 
attentive  to  each  branch  of  Congress  .  .  .  and 
have  shown  ao  llttto  to  the  President  ...  in 
tbtsreq>ect.  Why  should  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  either  branch  . .  .  have  more  privileges 
tban  him  [sio]."  Id.  Thus  the  withholding  of 
presidential  Immunity  was  no  oversight;  it 
was  intentional.  The  explanation  Itos  in  hto- 
tory  citwd  by  the  Supreme  Court.  See  infra. 

"M.  Fauumd.  The  Fxaminc  or  rax  Con- 
Biinrriuif  21  (1913). 

•*  2  J.  EixjOT,  Debates  in  the  Sevexal  State 

CONVENTIOWS    ON   THE    ADOPTION    Or  THE   FED- 

■SAL  OONBTtTTmos  480  (1836).  In  hto  Lec- 
tures of  1791,  James  Wilson,  a  Justice  of  the 
Swpreme  Court,  rephrased  thto  as  foUows: 
"|T}he  most  powerful  magtotrates  should  be 
amendable  to  the  law  ...  No  one  should  be 
ascure  while  he  viototes  the  constitution  and 
the  tows."  1  J.  WiLaoN.  supra  note  76  at  436. 

"R.  BEacEX,  Executive  Parvn.BOB:  A  Con- 
smrpnoNAi.  Mtth  49-60,  53-63  ( 1974) .  Ham- 
ilton was  constrained  to  rebut  attacks  upon 
granto  to  the  Prealdent  by  thoee  who,  "[c] 
alcutotlng  upon  the  aversion  of  the  pec^to  to 
monarchy."  portrayed  the  President  "as  the 
full-grown  progeny  of  that  detested  parent." 
The  Fedekaust  No.  68,  at  448  (Mod.  Ub.  ed. 
1937)  (A.  HamUton) . 

'*R.  Bkkoes,  rupra  note  68,  at  328  (See 
psges  cited  under  beading  "Founders."). 
Compare  id.  at  70,  ioith  id.  at  89;  and  see  id. 
St  171  n.317. 

"  Id.  at  49. 

"  Bork,  supni  note  TO,  at  «>-7. 

"  Bork,  tupra  note  71,  at  8,  citing  3  M. 
Parxand,  The  Rbcoum  or  the  FEnxaAi,  Con- 


\•E^^rION  of  1787,  at  500  (1911)  [herelnoiter 
cited  as  Fab&vndJ  . 

"Bork,  supra  note  71,  at  17.  Another  cita- 
tion by  Bork,  at  6,  Is  to  2  FARRANn  64-69.  626. 
Nothing  retovant  to  the  impeckchment- indict- 
ment sequence  is  contained  in  those  pages. 

"  J.  Miller,  Alexander  Hamilton:  Pobteait 
IN  Paradox  174-76.  178  (1959). 

"-  3  Farrand,  supra  note  89,  at  617,  635. 

•'  Compare  their  rejection  of  "high  misde- 
meanor" because  it  has  a  "technical  meaning 
too  limited"  and  the  substitution  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  for  maladminis- 
tration.' R.  BKacES,  supra  note  68.  at  74.  As 
waa  said  by  Chief  Justice  Taney:  "(N]o  word 
was  unnecessarily  used,  or  needlessly  added 
....  BTvery  word  appears  to  have  been  weighed 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  its  force 
aod  effect  to  have  been  fully  understood." 
Holmes  V.  Jeonison,  39  U£.  (14  Pet.)  640, 
571  (1840). 

"  Compare  Hamilton's  suggestion  that  on 
Impeachment  the  President  be  suspended 
until  judgment,  3  F.\rrand.  supra  note  89,  at 
617,  625,  with  the  rejection  of  such  a  motion 
made  by  Morrto  and  Rutledge,  2  Farrand  612. 
When  Hamilton  stated  in  The  Federalist 
No.  89,  supra  note  85,  at  446,  that  "(tjhe 
President  would  be  Itoble  (in  Impeachment) 
and  would  afterwards  be  lUble  to  (criminal | 
prosecution,"  he  was  referring  to  his  own 
plan  rather  than  a  faithful  rendition  of 
Article  I.  :  3. 

*  For  the  approprtote  rule  of  construction, 
see,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Menasche,  348  UJ9. 
528,  638-39  (1955);  cf.  Ftoher  v.  Dtotrict  of 
Columbia,  164  F.3d  707,  708-09  (D.C.  Clr. 
1948). 

*•  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  UjB.  299, 
316  (1941). 

"^  Bork,  supra  note  71,  at  6. 

"^  R.  Bergex,  supra  note  68,  at  146-47. 

»  Bork  7. 

i"0/d. 

'"  M.  at  la 

iMRufus  King  referred  "to  the  prlmlUve 
axiom  that  the  three  great  departments  of 
Govts,  should  be  separate  and  independent," 
and  asked,  "Would  thto  be  the  case  if  the  Ex- 
ecutive should  be  Impeachable?"  2  Farrand, 
supra  note  89,  at  66.  Charles  Plnckney  stated 
that  impeachment  by  the  Legislature  would 
give  It  "a  rod  over  the  Executive  and  by  that 
means  effectually  destroy  hto  Independence." 
Id. 

uu  George  Mason,  expresalng  the  vtow  that 
prevailed.  "No  point  to  of  more  Importance 
than  that  the  right  of  Impeachment  should 
be  continued."  Id.  at  66.  Edmund  Randolph 
stated,  "The  Executive  will  have  great  op- 
portunity for  abtising  hto  power."  Id.  at  67. 
See  also  the  remarks  of  Jamea  Madison  and 
Elbridge  Gerry.  Id.  at  66.  The  vote  was  8  to 
2  in  favor  of  retaining  the  impeachment 
power.  Id.  at  69.  For  a  discussion  of  noncrim- 
inal offenses,  see  R.  Berger,  supra  note  88, 
at  53-93. 

i°*Bork,  supra  note  71,  at  16. 

M«  United  States  t.  Johnson,  383  U.8.  169, 
181  (1966). 

>«■  Id.  at  182.  See  also  id.  at  178. 

'  •  K.  Bradshaw  &  D.  Prino,  Pasuaicxnt 
AND  CaNG&ESs  95  (1972). 

>"^  R.  Bisger,  supra  note  68.  at  80-83,  39. 

''«    2  Farrand,  supra  note  89,  at  69.  - 

>'   4  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  84.  at  100. 

>".  Bork.  supra  note  71.  at  20. 

"'The  discharge  was  held  illegal  by  Dis- 
trict Judge  Gerhard  OesaU.  Nader  v.  Bork, 
366  P.  Supp.  104  (D.D.C.  1973). 

"^  Bork,  supra  note  71,  at  20. 

^In  Ex  parte  Grossman,  267  U.S.  87,  121 
(1936),  the  Court  said  that  the  pardoning 
power  "Is  a  check  entrusted  to  the  executive 
for  special  cases.  To  exerctoe  It  to  the  extent 
of  destroying  the  deterrent  affect  at  judicial 
punishment  would  be  to  pervert  It;  but  who- 
ever is  to  make  It  useftil  muat  bare  full  dis- 
cretion to  exercise  it.  Our  ConsUtutlott  con- 
fers this  discretion  on  the  highest  officer  in 
the  nation  in  confidence  that  he  will  not 


abuse  it."  An  abuse  "would  Fuggest  a  resort 
to  Unpeacbmeat  .  .  .  ." 

"'A  respected  scholar  and  judge,  Herbert 
P.  Ooodrlch,  stated  that  "(ijf  a  legal  ruto 
fails  to  satisfy  the  untechnlcal  requirements 
of  ordinary  common  sense  the  premises  be- 
hind the  rule  had  better  be  carefully  exani- 
Ined."  Osvln  v.  Hudson  tt  Manhattan  Co.,  186 
F.2d  104.  105-06  (3d  Clr.  19501. 

"•  Bickel,  The  Constitutional  Tangle,  The 
New  Repitblic,  Oct.  6,  1973,  at  14.  15 

"'  Gibbon  says  of  Rome  that  "the  obsequi- 
ous civilians  unanimously  pronounced  Uiat 
the  republic  to  contained  in  the  person  of  Its 
chief."  4  E.  Gibbon,  The  Bistort  or  thi 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  609 
(Nottingham  Soc'y  ed.  undated).  A  current 
illustration  is  furnished  by  the  statement  of 
Emperor  HaUe  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  on  March 
11,  1974,  albeit  with  recognition  of  the  winds 
of  change:  "[Wjhile  the  monarchy  was  a 
durable  Institution  needed  to  hold  Ethl- 
opto  together,  its  once  overwhelming  political 
power  was  not  'eternal'  and  could  be  varied 
according  to  the  requirements  and  exigencies 
of  the  times."  N.Y.  Times.  Mar.  12.  1974,  at 
13,  col,  1. 

^  1  W.  Blackstonx,  Comacxntarzxs  on  the 
Law  of  England  49.  ( 1765) . 

^R.  Bebces,  Congress  v.  T'he  Sxtfrxmx 
Court  174-75  ( 1969) .  See  also  G.  Wood,  The 
CaxATiON  OF  the  American  Rkpitblic,  1776- 
1787,  at  382,  377,  382,  530  (1969) . 

^  2  Farrand,  supra  note  89,  at  69. 

>»  R.  BBtoES,  supra  note  85,  61-62,  61-63. 

"■Thz  Federalist  No.  69,  supra  note  85. 
at  446. 

i»In  the  words  of  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.: 
"The  Presidency,  though  Its  wings  oould  be 
clipped  for  a  time,  was  an  exoeedln^y  tough 
institution.  ...  It  had  endured  many  chal- 
lenges and  survived  many  vicissitudes.  It  was 
nonsense  to  suppose  that  Ito  fate  as  an  in- 
stitution was  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the 
particular  man  who  happened  to  be  Prealdent 
at  any  time."  A.  Schlesinokr,  Jr.,  Thz  Im- 
perial PRESmENCT  405  ( 1973) . 

"♦  See  Bickel,  supra  note  116,  at  16. 

"■  The  Pramers  rejected  suspension  prior  to 
conviction.  See  note  94  supra. 

"•Vice  President  Splro  Apnew  resigned 
after  Indictment  and  before  trial,  explaining 
in  part  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  would 
thereby  be  served.  NT.  Times.  Oct  11,  1973. 
at  35.  col.  3. 

^  2  T.  Macattlat.  CRmcAL  AND  Historical 
EssATS  128  (18901. 

""  Bork,  supra  note  70,  at  9-10 

"» Compare  Justice  Sutherland  on  "sov- 
ereignty" in  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wrlght 
Export  Corp,  299  U.S.  304  (1936),  discussed 
in  Berger,  The  Presidential  Monopoly  of  For- 
eign Relations,  71  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1.  26-33 
(1972) 

'"Ware  v  Hylton,  3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  199, 
267  (1796),  See  R.  Berger,  supra  note  119,  at 
22-23 

'»» 2  G.  McRee,  Life  and  Correspondence 
OF  James  Iredell  146  (1857-1858). 

•"R.  Berger,  supra  note  68.  at  91-93 

i"/d.at93. 

»•  286  US  427,  433  (1932) . 

'"The  Court  stated. 
Where  the  subject  matter  (Impeachment] 
to  which  the  words  refer  Ls  not  the  same  In 
the  several  places  where  they  are  used,  or  the 
conditions  are  different,  or  the  scope  of  the 
legislative  power  exercised  in  one  case  to 
broader  than  that  exercised  tn  another,  the 
meaning  may  well  vary  to  meet  the  pur- 
poaes  of  ttie  law.  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  language  tn  which  those 
purpoeea  are  expressed,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  language  was 
employed. 

'"See  note  1  supra.  Herbert  Butterfield. 
who  has  considered  the  problems  of  hlstoriog- 
rapy  In  his  penetrating  study.  Oeorge  III 
and  the  Historians  (rev.  ed.  1969 1.  remarked 
that  "it  Is  often  necessary  to  know  a  great 
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deal  of  history  before  one  Is  equipped  for 
Uw  tnterpretlng  of  historical  documentB." 
/A  »t  18.  This  Is  more  esaentlaJ  with  respect 
to  a  ooDstttutloa.  See  p.  1134  supra. 

^  3  A.  BxTxamcK,  Lifx  or  John  Mawhiai.i, 
4£0  (1918). 

"■See  A.  ScHusiNCKB,  Js..  supra  note  123, 
at  ix. 

"*  1  T.  Caepkntbi,  tupra  note  1 .  at  80. 

»»7  E.  BuaKJt.  WomKS  14  (1839)  (Burke's 
opening  statement  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings) . 

"■  J.  St.  Clair.  An  Analysis  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Standard  for  Presidential  Im- 
peachment, issued  In  late  Februar]^  1974 
[hereinafter  cited  as  St.  Clair).  The  iftemo- 
randum  consists  of  six  pa^s  of  summary 
and  a  body  of  61  pages. 

•o  The  value  of  such  "history"  is  Illumi- 
nated by  the  citation,  St  Clair  at  42-43,  of 
the  argument  of  Luther  Martin  on  behalf  of 
Justice  Samuel  Cbaae  in  1805.  Martin,  a 
heary  drinker,  appeared  In  1810  before  Jus- 
tice Chase  on  circuit  in  Baltimore,  some- 
what more  Inebriated  than  usual.  Chase  com- 
plained, "I  am  surprised  that  you  can  so 
prostitute  your  talents."  Martin  replied, 
"Sir.  I  never  prostituted  my  talents  except 
when  I  defended  you  and  Col.  Burr;"  and 
turning  to  the  Jury  he  added  confidentially. 
"[A]  couple  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the 
world."  P.  CuAKSON  Sc  R.  Jett,  Ltrrmm  Max- 
tin  OF  Maxtland  "JSO  (1870) . 

"*  Wiggins.  Lawyers  aa  Judges  of  History, 
75  Procekdincs  Mass.  Hist.  Soc't  84,  104 
(196). 

"*  PPC  V.  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Co..  316  U.8. 
S7S,  608  (1942)    (concurring  opinion). 

•*»Berger,  Impeachment  for  High  Crimes 
and.  iHademeanors,  44  S.  Cal.  L.  Rxt.  359 
(187H 

'-  Harv.  L.  Rkcobs,  Mar.  15,  1974.  at  8. 

>^'St.  Clair,  supra  note  141,  at  17,  quoting 
Halted  States  v.  Hudson  St.  Goodwin.  11  U.S. 
(7  CranchJ  32  (1812). 

>-Act  of  Apr.  30,  1780.  ch.  8,  tf  1.  21,  1 
Stat.  112.  117. 

Professor  Jefferson  Fordham  states  that 
"treason  Is  defined  as  a  crime  by  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  Judicial  article  with  the  ele- 
ment of  sanction  left  to  the  Congress."  Ford- 
ham.  Book  Review.  47  S.  Cal.  Bxv.  673,  676 
(1974).  The  Supreme  Court  held  that,  to 
ooDstltute  a  crime.  It  Is  necessary  to  "afflx  a 
punishment  to  proscribed  conduct."  United 
States  V.  Hudson  Si  Ooodwln.  11  VJB.  (7 
Cranch)  32(1812)  Had  Congress  elected  not 
to  "afllx  a  punishment,"  treason  would  not 
Uave  constituted  a  "crime";  no  one  could 
have  been  prosecuted  for  treason.  By  the  Act 
of  1790,  treason  was  made  a  crime;  It  will 
hardly  be  maintained  that  prior  thereto 
treasonable  acts  were  indictable.  An  un- 
punishable "crime"  Is  like  "a  grin  without  a 
cat." 

Since,  as  Fordham  recognized,  "the  defliU- 
tlon  appears  to  be  Intended  for  all  ptirpoees, 
including  impeachment,"  47  8.  Cai..  L.  Rrv. 
at  676,  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  impeach- 
ment for  treason  was  criminal  In  n*ture. 
The  fact  that  Oeorge  Mason  emphasized  that 
"treason"  as  defined  woiild  not  reach  "sub- 
version of  the  Constitution"  and  suggested 
"maladministration"  which,  to  say  the  least, 
comprehended  some  acts  of  nonorlmlnal 
nature,  alone  argues  against  such  an  as- 
sumption Jee  2  FAxaaNO.  supra  note  89.  at 
550.  cited  in  R.  BsacKX,  supra  note  68.  at  86. 
The  substitution  oX  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" for  Mason's  "nnai«yipi^nt«^rgtinn" 
Indicates  that  the  association  of  "blgb  crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  with  "treason*^  was  not 
thought  to  render  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" criminal  for  Impeachment  pur- 
poses. 

'•Act  of  Jtine  14.  1787.  ch  12  I  1.  1  SUt. 
520. 

'»' Act  of  June  5,  1794,  ch.  50.  1  6.  1  Stat. 
S84. 


i»28  use.  i  464  (1970). 

>««Act  of  June  5,  1794.  ch.  60.  5  1.  1  Stat. 
3Sl-«2. 

»•  R.  Bxwnx,  supra  note  68,  at  86.  Chapter 
2  of  my  book  lncorpc»ates  the  article  cited  In 
note  145  supra. 

^R.  BxacKS.  supra  note  68,  at  89. 

X*  Trx  FKDiaLALisT  No.  66.  supra  note  86.  at 
433. 

>"  R.  Bebokk,  supra  note  68.,  at  89. 

»»I.  AjntauB  or  Cono.,  373-73  (1789)  (page 
running  head  "History  of  Congress") 

"I.  AvNALa  or  CONQ.,  498  (1789)  (page 
running  head  "History  of  Congress" ) . 

**■  B.  BBUmt,  supra  note  68.  at  57  n.  16. 

">  Id.  at  77.  See  I.  J.  Stoxt,  Commkntakiks 
ON  TH»  CoifwrnrmoN  or  th«  United  Statxs 
II 7B6.  Sth  ed.  1905.  An  earlier  work,  W. 
Rawlk.  a  View  of  the  Constitution,  273 
(3d  ed.  1839),  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

"=  See  note  148  supra. 

"■  Members  of  Congress  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  were  added  by  the  Act  of  Feb. 
26.  1863,  ch.  81.  §6,  10  Stat.  171.  Today.  18 
UjB.C.  1  201  (19701  covers  "public  official  [s)." 
defined  as  "member [s]  of  Congress  ...  or  an 
officer  or  employee  or  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment." Under  the  prior  Act,  an  "officer  of  the 
United  States"  was  deemed  one  "appointed 
by  the  President  ...  or  the  head  of  some  ex- 
ecutive department."  United  States  v.  Van 
Wert,  196  F.  974.  976  (NJ3.  Iowa  1912);  cf. 
UrUted  States  v.  Oermalne.  99  US.  508,  510 
(1878):  and  under  the  maxim  noscitur  et 
aooiis  the  words  "employee  or  person"  might 
similarly  exclude  the  President. 

'*•  R.  Bexcer,  supra  note  68,  at  89. 

"'St.  Clair,  supra  note   141,   at  34. 

"■R.  BxxGER.  supra  note  88,  at  76  n.lll 
(emphasis  added). 

'•f/d.  at  79.  See  note  184  infra  tor  Hamil- 
ton's similar  statement. 

"*  Thk  Fedsxalist  No.  66,  supra  note  85,  at 
425-26. 

'•  Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Dep't  of  Justice, 
Legal  Aspects  of  Impeachment :  An  Overview, 
February  1914.  at  14  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Justice  Orp't  Memorandum  | . 

""St.  Clair,  supra  note  141.  at  38-39  (em- 
phasis in  original) 

'■'  Id  at  7,  10.  12,  13,  20.  26,  38  "To  further 
reinforce  the  criminal  nature  of  the  process." 
says  St.  Clair,  id.  at  26-27,  "an  early  draft 
provided  that  an  Impeachment  was  to  be  tried 
before  the  Supreme  Court,"  as  If  the  Court 
was  to  hear  no  civil  cases.  By  the  same 
reasoning,  the  subsequent  transfer  of  the 
trial  to  the  Senate  should  mark  the  oflense 
as  noncriminal. 

'"UB.  Const  art  I,  I  3. 

■''  R.  Bescer.  supra  note  68,  at  79  See  note 
184  infra 

"•/d.  at  80. 

>™M.  at  80-81. 

»/d.:  1  J.  aroar.  supra  note  161,  1782: 
See  J.  Wilson,  supra  note  78. 

'"  St.  Clair,  supra  note  141.  at  3. 

"•  Id.  at  37-88. 

1^  R.  Bbxgkx,  supra  note  68.  at  81-62. 

""See  note  115  supra. 

i«i  Bork.  supra  note  71.  at  lOn.*  •. 

"^  R.  BxxaEK,  supra  note  68.  at  81. 

'■"Bork,  supra  note  71.  at  10n.*». 

>*<  Hamilton  distinguished  between  "their 
removal  from  office"  and  "their  actual  pun- 
ishment In  cases  which  would  admit  of  It." 
Thk  Fxsxxalist  No.  70,  supra  note  86.  at  461 
(emphasis  added) .  He  thus  recognized,  as  did 
Iredell  and  Nlcholaa,  that  some  impeachable 
offenses  oould  not  be  punished  criminally. 
See  p.  1141  tupra. 

"•  St.  CUlr.  supra  note  141 .  at  38. 

"*R.  Bxaocx,  supra  note  68.  at  86. 

"'Justice  Dept.  Memorandum,  supra  note 
109,  Apptndlx  1  at  24.  Compare  pp.  1143-44 
suprt) 


i"  J.  Stevens,  The  Cxiiunai.  Law  or  Bno- 
LAND  60  (1863)  cited  in  R.  Bxxojb,  supra  note 
68,  at  61. 

'■•Justice  Frankfurter  stated,  "Words  of 
art  bring  their  art  with  them.  They  bear  the 
meaning  of  their  habitat  .  .  .  whether  It  be 
loaded  with  recondite  connotations  of  feu- 
dalism." Frankfurter,  Some  Reflections  on 
the  Reading  of  Statutes,  47  Colxjm.  L.  Rev. 
527.  537  (1947).  For  the  meaning  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  see  pp.  1139-M 
supra. 

""R.  Berger,  supra  note.  68.  at  61-63. 

""  St.  Clair,  supra  note  141.  at  l9  (empha- 
sis In  original) . 

>"  Id.  at  26.  S3.  His  explanation  of  "high" 
Is  rested  on  "modem  usage."  citing  to  the 
House  JtmiciART  Comm.,  93d  Cono.,  1st  Sxss.. 
Impeachment:  Seiected  Matexials  622 
(Comm.  Print  1973) .  Tlie  citation  to  page  622 
Is  to  a  reprint  of  my  1971  article,  at  which 
point  I  was  tracing  the  centuriee-long  de- 
velopment,  culminating   In   Blackstone! 

'«■  St  Clair,  supra  note  141.  at  21-22,  23.  He 
neglected  to  notice  Blackstone's  statement  in 
his  discussion  of  "Misprisions  .  .  .  generally 
denominated  contempts  or  high  misdemean- 
ors: of  which  1.  The  first  and  principal  Is  the 
mal-administration  of  such  high  officers,  as 
are  in  public  trust  and  employ»ient.  This  Is 
usually  punished  by  the  method  of  parlia- 
mentary Impeachment.  ..."  4  W.  Black- 
stone,  supra  note  118,  at  121  (emphasis  In 
original).  Contempts  were  punished  by  the 
respective  tribunals  against  whom  contemp- 
tuous conduct  was  proven,  the  courts  or  the 
Parliament.  I  recall  no  case  In  which  Parlia- 
ment tvimed  to  a  court  for  punishment  of  a 
contempt  against  itself. 

"*  R.  Bergex,  supra  note  68.  at  86. 

'"St.  Clair,  supra  note  141,  at  34  (empha- 
sis In  original) .  It  Is  beside  the  point  to  say 
that  "In  comm.on  parlance  a  misdemeanor  Is 
considered  a  crime  by  lawjrers.  judges,  de- 
fendants, and  the  general  public."  id.  at  33, 
first,  because  a  "high  misdemeanor"  is  quite 
different  from  a  "misdemeanor,"  and  second, 
because  the  test  of  such  a  "technical"  com- 
mon law  term  is  not  present  "common 
parlance"  but  what  It  meant  to  the  Framers. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  oannot 
be  Interpreted  safely  except  by  refMenoe 
to  the  common  law  and  British  Institutions 
as  they  were  when  the  Instrument  was 
framed  and  adopted.  The  statesmen  and 
lawyers  of  the  Convention  who  submitted  It 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  the 
Thirteen  States,  were  born  and  brought  up 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  common  law  and 
thought  and  spoke  In  Its  vocabulary  . 
[Tlhey  expressed  [th*tr  eoncl\uloiu)  to 
tomvs  of  the  common  law,  oonfidAt  that 
they  could  be  shortly  and  easily  under- 
stood. 

Ex  parte  Oroesman,  267  U.S.  87.  108  (1926) : 
cf.  United  States  v.  Bamett,  376  U.S.  681,  688 
(1964). 

To  Import  "high"  By  resort  to  history  M 
a  specUl  speclee  of  crime  anu  then  to  argue 
that  the  words  "high  crimes  and  mlsde- 
meanors"  .  .  .  are  so  clear  and  unequivocal 
In  and  of  themselves"  that  It  Is  not  "neces- 
sary to  look  beyond  the  words."  St.  Clslr. 
supra  note  141.  at  32,  38.  Indicates  that  the 
right  hand  knew  not  what  the  left  wss  doing. 
This  maneuver  was  designed  to  Invoke  the 
"plain  meaning  '  rule,  which  once  shut  off 
extrinsic  evidence,  but  which  has  been  badl; 
battered  In  the  last  fifty  years.  Wlrtx  t. 
Bottle  Blowers  Ass'n.  389  U.S.  468.  468  (1968): 
United  States  v.  American  Trucking  Ass'ns. 
310  US  634,  543-44  (1940);  Boston  Sand  & 
Gravel  Co.  v.  United  Statas,  878  VS.  41.  48 
(1928)    (Holmes.  J  >. 

'■"See  R.  Berger,  ruvra  note  88.  at  63: 
Wash    Star-News,  Apr    li,  1973.  at  AS,  ool.  1. 

"^-  Si   Clair,  supra  note  141,  at  2. 

"'  Id.  2  Farrand,  supra  note  80.  at  88-67. 
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» Particularly  disconcerting  Is  St.  dalr's 
non  sequltur  that  that  President  "was,  while 
President,  unindictable  by  ordinary  criminal 
process.  This,  of  course.  Is  why  some  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Mr.  Plnck- 
ney,  for  example,  thought  Impeachment  was 
wholly  unnecessary."  St.  Clalr,  supra  note 
141,  at  10.  Plnckney  explained  to  the  Senate 
in  1800  that  congressmen  were  given  specific 
and  very  limited  privileges  (Immunity  from 
arrest)  and  none  were  given  to  the  Prealdant. 
10  Annals  or  Cong.  72,  74  (1800).  This  lU 
comports  with  an  attribution  to  him  of  pres- 
idential unlndlctablllty. 

n>3  farxand,  supra  note  89,  at  69,  66.  67; 
R.  Bixgis,  supra  noto  68,  at  89. 
MR.  Bexceb,  supra  note  68,  at  118  n.  73. 
an  xhz  Feoxxalist  No.  66.  supra  note  86,  at 
426. 

**  JusUoe  Dep't  Memorandum,  supra  noto 
169.  .^pendlx  1  at  23. 
MSt.  Clalr,  supra  note  141.  at  4. 
**R.   Besoeb,   supra   note    68,   at   79. 
•"•St.  Clalr  6. 

>"B.  Bkxger,  supra  noto  68,  at  100. 
w  Id.  at  86.90. 
»  St.  Clalr  14. 

*><>  R.  Berger,  supra  note  68,  at  70,  89. 
•"  St.  Clalr,  supra  note  141,  at  30-81,  33.  He 
argues  that  Gouverneur  Morris'  argument  for 
retention  of  Mason's  proposed  "maladmin- 
istration" on  the  ground  that  "It  will  not 
be  put  In  force  and  can  do  no  harm — an  elec- 
tion of  every  four  years  wllU  prevent  mal- 
administration," 3  Farxamd,  supra  note  89,  at 
550,  "expressed  the  will  of  the  Convention," 
St.  Clalr  31,  notwithstanding  that  the  Con- 
vention then  proceeded  to  reject  Morris'  plea 
for  "maladministration"  and  substituted 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Such 
analysis  Is  sloppy. 

«"1   Annals  or   Cono.   617    (1789)     (page 
running  head  "History  of  Congress") . 
"St.  Clair,  supra  note  141,  at  31. 
>"  1  Faxxand,  supra  note  89,  at  88. 
»»  2  <d.  at  66. 
"  St.  CTalr  27-30. 
"■  2  Faxxand  66. 
«»  St.  Clalr,  28-29. 
«»/d.  at  30-31. 
■•/d.  at  14,  16-17.40. 

"  A  striking  example  of  the  Founders'  as- 
sumption that  English  law  would  be  appli- 
cable unless  barred  Is  exhibited  by  the  First 
Congress"  prohibition  of  resort  to  "benefit  of 
clergy"  as  an  exemption  from  capital  punish- 
ment, an  exemption  first  afforded  by  the 
cwnmon  law  to  the  clergy  and  then  to  such 
of  the  laity  as  could  read.  R.  Bergex,  supra 
note  68,  at  76. 

St.  Clalr  also  argues  that  because  the  "par- 
don power  Is  explicitly  excluded  for  Impeach- 
ment convictions"  It  "can  only  be  understood 
as  a  reaction  to  and  rejection  of  the  English 
political  impeachmente."  The  exclusion 
proves  exactly  the  contrary:  The  fact  that  a 
pardon  can  not  save  one  convicted  oft  Im- 
peachment shows  an  Intention  to  preserve 
impeachments  of  whatever  nature.  The  ex- 
ception tor  pardons  derived  from  English 
history  and  practice,  when  the  pardon  of 
the  Earl  of  Danby  by  Charles  n,  after  his 
Impeachment,  blew  up  a  storm.  As  a  result, 
the  Act  of  Settlement  fashioned  a  partial  bar 
to  such  pardons;  and  a  remark  by  Oeorge 
Nicholas  in  the  Virginia  Ratification  Conven- 
tion shows  that  the  Founders  were  aware  of 
thte  history:  "Few  ministers  will  ever  run  the 
risk  of  being  Impeached,  when  they  know  the 
King  cannot  protect  them  by  a  pardon."  R. 
BsRan,  supra  note  68,  at  45,  66  n.7.  101. 
■•St.  Clalr.  supra  note  141.  at  17. 
"•4  A.  Hamilton.  Wokxs  337  (Lodge  ed. 
1904).  The  "due  procesB"  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  said  Charles  Ctirtls,  Incontro- 
▼ertlbjy  "meant  a  procedural  dtie  process, 
which  could  be  easll  ascertained  from  al- 
most any  law  book."  Curtis,  Review  and  tia- 
fority  Rule.  In  E^ctpremx  Cottrt  A  BrmiKwt 
Law   177   (E.  Cahn  ed.    1964).  The  shift  to 


"substantive"  due  process  began  in  the  late 
19th  century.  R.  BiIcClosket,  The  Amexican 
Supreme  Court  128-32  (1960);  Hamilton, 
The  Path  of  Due  Process  of  Law,  In  The  Con- 
STrrunoN  Reconsodexed  167  (C.  Read  ed 
1938). 

»*  St.  aalr  13-13, 16. 

*"  R.  Bxaon,  supra  noto  68,  at  73. 

*"  St.  Clalr,  »upra  note  141,  at  18, 16. 

">  Id.  at  16. 

"•'"nie  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  which  the  people  had  fought  In  the 
seventeenth  century  .  .  .  [tbey]  held  to  be 
synonymous  with  their  liberty.  ..."  J.  Olive, 
Macaulat  134-26  (1978). 

^R.  Berger,  supra  note  68,  at  5  n.9.  99 
niilS,  101  n.2a8. 

*>•  Justice  Brandels  referred  to  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can people  that  tbey  "mtist  look  to  zepn- 
sentatlve  assemblies  for  the  protection  of 
their  Ubertlea."  Myeta  v.  United  States.  372 
U.S.  62,  294-86  (1936)  (dlssantlng  opinion). 
The  constitutional  provision  for  Impeach- 
ment is  one  piece  of  evidence  for  that  view. 

•OR.  Bkbob,  supra  note  88,  at  71-73,  71 
n.91,89. 

==•  St.  Clalr,  supra  note  141,  at  13. 

"  Id.  at  9. 
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(17thed.  1964). 
»»  See,  e.g.,  St.  Clalr  9. 
■»  Id.  at  14. 

"^  7  E.  Burke,  supra  note  140,  at  11,  14. 
"•  Id.  at  367. 
=•  St.  Clalr  60. 

*"  H.  BuTTEXnxLO,  supra  note  136,  at  326. 
»"T.  Macaitlat,  supra  note  127,  at  616. 


NUCLEAR  POWER 

(Mr.  OBETST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most 
of  us  know  about  the  problems  tissoci- 
ated  with  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants.  Two  of  the 
best  articles  I  have  read  on  this  subject 
were  published  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News. 

Those  articles,  which  appear  below, 
clearly  chronicle  a  list  of  problems  which 
have  and  continue  to  plague  the  nuclear 
power  industry — malfunctioning  and  de- 
fective equipment,  cost  overruns,  design 
flaws,  almost  incessant  safety  problems, 
and  Incredibly  lax  security  precautions 
to  prevent  the  theft  of  Plutonium,  the 
fuel  used  in  and  produced  by  the  breeder 
reactor. 

They  also  point  out  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
for  disposing  of  the  voluminous  radiocu:- 
tive  wastes  which  nuclear  powerplants 
will  generate — like  shooting  the  debris 
into  space,  dropping  it  into  the  ocean, 
or  leaving  it  on  a  polar  ice  cap — the  fact 
remains  that  we  still  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  safely  get  rid  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear  energy  will  sup- 
ply part  of  our  future  energy  needs  to  be 
sure.  As  one  scientist  is  quoted  as  saying, 
the  nuclear  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle. 
But  reading  these  articles  makes  It  clear 
Just  how  foolish  we  would  be  to  try  to 
solve  our  future  energy  problems  by  re- 
lying primarily  chi  nuclear  fission,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  power  sources  such 
as  solar  power  or  geothermal  power  or 
fusion. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  anyone 


who  reads  these  articles  to  come  away 
with  a  different  conclusion: 

Troubled  Wave  of  the  Future 
(By  JohnPlalka) 

A  plague  of  malftinctlons,  defective  equip- 
ment and  recurrent  safety  problems  reduced 
the  nation's  nucleair  power  production  last 
winter  to  less  than  half  of  Its  rated  capacity. 

In  January,  during  the  darkest  month  of 
the  energy  crisis,  nuclear  power  plants  were 
able  to  deliver  only  47  percent  of  their 
power.  As  many  as  17  of  the  nation  s  38  op- 
erating nuclear  plants  were  shut  down  at 
the  same  time  during  the  month.  11  of  them 
for  unscheduled  repairs. 

According  to  statistics  from  an  Industrv 
trade  publication.  Nucleonics  Week,  the  na- 
tion's electric  power  consumers  did  not  fare 
much  better  in  December  when  64  percent 
of  maximum  nuclear  power  was  available. 

Sometimes  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Ccmunis- 
slon,  which  does  not  keep  track  of  the  day- 
to-day  output  of  nuclear  plants,  takes  a  kind 
of  statistical  "peek"  at  the  Industrv.  In  one 
such  study,  on  Dec.  10,  the  AEC  foiind  more 
than  a  third  of  the  plants  shut  down.  This 
time,  seven  of  them  were  having  "unsched- 
uled outages,"  an  Industry  euphemism  for 
repairs. 

The  atomic  power  Industry  claims  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  nation's  energy  future.  It  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  its  capability  to  deliver  the 
cheapest  and  most  dependable  source  of 
power.  What  Is  It  that  would  force  It  to  Its 
knees  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  demand 
tor  power  from  source*  that  do  not  depend 
on  ou? 

In  many  cases  they  are  "generic  problems," 
design  flaws  that  shut  down  numbers  of 
plants  at  once.  As  a  result,  nuclear  plants, 
which  were  designed  and  sold  to  operate  80 
percent  of  the  time,  have  had  a  hard  time 
trymg  to  keep  up  with  their  oil  and  coal- 
fired  ancestors,  which  operate  70  percent  of 
the  time. 

The  problems  can  be  solved,  the  Industry 
argues,  through  "fine  tvmlng,"  But  a  sur- 
vey of  plant  shutdowns  points  to  problems  of 
generic  origin  that  show  up  In  plant  after 
plant.  Consider,  for  example,  three  nuclear 
plants  in  New  England,  where  the  energy 
crisis  seemed  to  hit  harder  than  anyv^here 
else. 

At  Millstone  No.  1,  a  nuclear  power  plant 
run  by  Northeast  UtUltles  Inc.,  at  Water- 
ford,  Conn.,  the  problems  began  one  day  In 
September  1972  when  plant  technicians  dis- 
covered that  their  glaJit  new  machine  was 
sucking  a  massive  dose  of  corrosive  seawater 
into  their  reactor's  core. 

That  Is  not  supposed  to  happen.  The  sea- 
water  is  supposed  to  cool  off  dlstlUed  water 
used  to  generate  steam  In  the  plant's  con- 
denser unit.  The  two  types  of  water  were  In 
different  sets  of  pipes. 

But  the  condenser  was  leaking.  No  amount 
of  fine  tuning  would  solve  the  problem.  The 
supply  of  chemical  demlnerallzer  to  be  used 
to  prevent  such  salt  water  Intrusions  ran 
out.  Plant  employes  even  stuffed  Millstone's 
water  Intake  with  sawdust,  but  the  damage 
was  done. 

It  took  a  major  overhaul  to  replace  the 
reactor's  corroded  Innards.  Then,  last  July, 
when  Millstone  I  was  getting  up  a  head  of 
steam  again,  the  plant's  manufacturer.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  notified  the  utility  that  the  re- 
paired reactor  probably  contained  part  of  a 
batoh  of  defective  control  rods. 

Control  rods  are  critical  safety  Items,  be- 
cause they  are  the  primary  means  for  shut- 
ting down  the  reactor.  General  Electric  ad- 
mitted that  the  rods  might  not  work  up  to 
their  design  capability  because  some  of  their 
componente  were  assembled  upwlde  down. 

The  control  rod  problem  was  traced  to 
eight  other  GB  plants.  Including  Vermont 
Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp.'s  plant  at  Ver- 
non, Vt. 
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But  Vermont  Yankee  was  shut  down  for 
&ao<tber  problem.  There  were  strange  vibra- 
tion* Inside  Its  reactor.  They  were  craciung 
the  m»tal  boxes  that  hold  the  fuel  and  radio- 
active weiste  products. 

The  vibrations  were  ultimately  traced  to  a 
faulty  design  that  was  also  plaguing  two 
other  GE-buUt  nuclear  plants.  While  the 
massive  steel  head  was  removed  from  the 
Vermont  Yankee  reactor  for  work  related  to 
the  vibration  problem,  technicians  testing 
the  control  rods  created  a  third  problem. 

They  accidentally  started  a  chain  reaction 
by  pulling  out  two  control  rods  at  the  same 
time.  This  is.  as  one  engineer  put  It,  "some- 
thing like  starting  a  fire  while  you  are  Inside 
repairing  the  fireplace." 

The  AEC  thoroughly  Investigated  the  In- 
cident and  fined  Vermont  Yankee  tlS.OOO, 
only  the  second  fine  In  the  AKC's  regulatory 
history.  An  interlock  device,  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  an  incident  from  happening,  bad 
been  disconnected. 

The  operator,  according  to  the  ABC  report. 
also  knew  that  pulling  two  rods  at  the  same 
time  would  endanger  the  men  In  the  plant. 
The  man  "could  not  explain"  how  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  one  rod  was  sticking  out 
when  he  pulled  out  the  second  one,  the  re- 
port adds. 

Meanwhile.  In  Massachusetts,  executives  of 
the  Boston  Edison  Co.  were  wondering  what 
to  do  with  their  nuclear  plant.  Pilgrim  I, 
which  had  the  vibration  problem  as  well  as 
the  control  rod  problem. 

For  a  while  in  December.  Pilgrim  struggled 
at  50  percent  power  while  the  executives, 
state  officials  and  others  debated  what  to  do. 
The  AEC  finally  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  or- 
dering Pilgrim  to  shut  dowTj  for  repairs  oa 
Dec.  38. 

That  decision  was  made  by  L  Manning 
Muntzlng.  director  of  regrulatlon  for  the  AEC. 
who  recently  explained  his  philosophy  for 
coping  with  such  problem*  to  a  reporter: 

"When  you  have  valves  that  dont  work 
and  pumps  that  don't  pump  and  when  there 
are  vibrations  in  a  plant  you  have  to  take 
down  the  plant.  The  fact  that  we  are  finding 
these  things  more  often  than  not  is  what  we 
find  jjarticularly  dUrturblng." 

In  an  age  when  rockets  are  sent  to  the 
moon  and  when  man  can  create  electricity 
from  the  same  nuclear  fire  that  devastated 
Hiroshima,  you  would  not  think  that  a  little 
thing,  like  a  valve,  would  prove  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry. 

There  are  days,  however,  when  Muntzlng 
does  little  besides  worry  about  valves.  The 
ABC  has  traced  defective  valves  to  all  10  of 
the  major  valve  manufacturers  In  the  U.S. 
and  has  found  them  In  all  38  fimctlonlng 
nuclear  power  plants 

The  problem  seems  to  be  accelerating  Dur- 
ing the  late  1980s,  the  AEC  would  find  two 
defective  valves  per  plant  per  year.  During 
1972  the  rate  jumped  to  an  "averaige"  of 
8.1  per  plant. 

Oood  plumbing  Is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant  The  cooling  systems, 
vast  networks  of  valves,  carry  the  heat  out 
of  the  nucletw  reactor  and  shoot  water  Into 
it  during  emergency  conditions  to  keep  It 
from  overheating. 

Moreover,  good  plumbing  keeps  other  safety 
equipment  from  being  flooded.  (This  maxim 
was  proven  in  June  1972  at  a  nuclear  plant 
operated  by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  at 
Cordova,  111 .  when  plant  workers  found  the 
auxiliary  power  system  and  backup  coolant 
pumps  under  15  fee£  of  water  from  a  leaking 
pipe  Joint. 1 

But  Muntzlag's  problems  go  well  beyond 
leaky  valves.  Irspectors  who  work  for  utility 
companies  that  operate  nuclear  plants  seem 
to  have  chronic  trouble  "spotting  leaky  valves 
and  other  defective  equipment  When  they 
do.  sometimes  they  authorise  repair  work 
that  violates  AEC  regulations. 


According  to  one  AEC  study  of  850  "ab- 
normal occurrences"  experienced  bv  nuclear 
plant  operators  during  the  18  months  ending 
last  June,  "many"  were  the  result  of  sloppy 
inapecttoc  programs  or  of  design  tIaWB. 

Another  study  revealed  that  41  percent 
of  all  AEC  inspections  at  nuclear  plants  turn 
up  evidence  of  noncompliance  with  AEC 
regulatlona.  Nearly  half  of  the  nonoompUance 
comes  undAr  the  heading  of  a  failure  to  have 
an  adequate  Inspection  program. 

Ttie  ACO  study  la  quick  to  point  out  that 
so  far.  there  have  been  no  serious  nuclecu'  ac- 
ctdanta  Inalde  plants  (although  faulty  oper- 
ation. oC  a  steam  valve  killed  two  workers  at 
the  Virginia  Electric  A  Power  Company's 
plant  at  Surry,  Va.).  Also  no  plant  problem 
to  date  has  Injured  anybody  outside  the 
plant. 

Same  critics  of  the  nuclear  Industry  and 
at  least  one  Inspector,  however,  have  had 
framed  the  words  of  a  1960  ABC  Inspection 
report,  written  after  the  autlior  vieiwad  a 
sedM  ot  minor  Mifety  problems  In  one  plant: 

"Nenai  of  these  situations  represented  a 
threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 
The  absence  at  more  serious  effects  Is  largely 
the  result  of  good  luck." 

Muntzlng  la  not  the  most  popular  man  In 
the  nuclear  power  Industry,  which  accuses 
him  and  his  Inapectors  of  asking  for  too 
much  redesigning  and  backflttlng  of  safety 
equipment. 

The  industry  has  appealed  to  the  five- 
member  commission  which  runs  the  AEC 
and  the  commission,  In  turn,  has  been  cut- 
ting Muntzlng's  budget  requests. 

Dtnrlng  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  the  com- 
mission has  lopped  $3.3  and  then  $8.5  mil- 
lion off  of  budget  requests  from  the  regula- 
tory side. 

According  to  Muntzlng,  the  cuts  will  slow 
the  development  of  equipment  standards 
and  delay  plans  to  extend  Insjiectlons  to 
reactor  manufacturers.  "We  did  not  cut  the 
number  of  Inspectors  going  Into  the  nuclear 
plants,"  he  added.  "They're  the  first  line  of 
defense." 

While  Muntzlng  and  many  plant  managers 
have  been  having  their  problems,  the  sales- 
men for  the  companies  that  seU  nuclear 
plants  have  not  been  idle. 

Last  year  they  sold  3S  new  nuclear  plants 
In  the  U.S..  a  record  sales  year.  Some  utUttles 
began  ordering  six  at  a  time. 

And  Project  Independence,  the  govern- 
ment's goal  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
by  1980,  might  trigger  the  greatest  sales 
boom  of  all  time.  There  are  54  plants  under 
construction  and  109  on  order.  Federal  En- 
ergry  Office  Administrator  William  E.  Simon 
said  he  wants  all  of  these  and  at  least  20 
more  In  place  and  running  by  1980. 

Several  Industry  officials  commented  at  the 
time  that,  because  It  takes  8  to  10  years  to 
build  a  plant.  Simon's  goal  was  Impossible. 

Later,  however,  some  of  them  seemed  to 
catch  Simon's  zeal.  John  W.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Westlnghouse  subsidiary  that  is 
now  the  sales  leader  in  nuclear  plants,  re- 
cently acknowledged  that  "if  it  is  the  na- 
tional will."  the  Induatrr  could  probably 
deliver  400,000  megawatts,  or  double  Simon's 
goal,  by  1986. 

(Currently  the  nation's  38  plants,  when 
they  are  all  running,  have  the  capacity  to 
deliver  about  25,000  m^gaw.itt.s,  or  about  S 
percent  of  the  nation's  electricity  ) 

If  the  energy  crisis  is  used  to  accelerate 
the  nation's  commitment  to  nuclear  power, 
the  anatomy  of  the  nation's  electrical  sys- 
tem will  change  markedly.  For  Instance,  un- 
der current  plans  the  Washington  area  even- 
tually win  have  four  plants  operating  nearby, 
two  owned  by  Baltimore  Qaa  and  Electric 
Co.  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  near  Lusby,  Md  .  and 
two  run  by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
at  Douglas  Point  in  Charles  Countv,  Md. 

Within  fifteen  yean,  however,  according 
to  one  study,  there  could  be  as  many  as  46 


nuclear  power  plans  operating  within  120 
tnBee  of  the  Baltlmore-Washlng^ton  area. 

In  the  debate  over  how  fast  to  accelerate 
nuclear  development,  experts  with  long  ex- 
perience in  building  and  running  nuclear 
power  plants  appear  to  be  deeply  divided. 

Milton  Shaw,  former  director  of  reactor  de- 
velopment of  the  AEC.  dates  from  the  early 
Fifties  when  the  most  common  type  of  Us. 
reactors,  the  light  water  reactor,  was  first 
developed  to  drive   nuclear   submarines. 

He  takes  a  middle  ground.  "Sure  there  are 
problems,  inefficiencies  that  are  inexcusable 
In  a  harsh  sense,  but  don't  damn  the  tech- 
nology. Why  does  the  Navy  have  over  120 
nuclear  power  plants  that  are  running  and 
running  well?"  he  asks. 

Shaw  believes  the  answer  Is  that  the  Navy 
has  the  power  to  Impose  standards  on  manu- 
factures who  make  parts.  Until  the  AEC 
gets  and  uses  such  powers,  he  asserts,  po- 
licing the  Industry  with  safety  inspections 
"is  like  pushing  something  with  a  noodle. " 

Recently,  a  select  committee  appointed 
by  Britain's  House  of  Commons  took  a 
harsher  stance.  It  issued  a  report  saying  that 
England  should  not  accelerate  its  power 
development  with  American-made  light 
water  reactors  until  their  safety  Is  proven 
"beyond  all  reasonable  doubt." 

And  a  study  prepared  in  1972  for  the 
state  of  California  by  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  technological  "think  tank,"  the 
Rand  Corp.,  viiged  the  state  take  another 
look  at  power  demand  calculations  that 
vould  require  a  large  nuclear  plant  every  two 
miles  along  the  state's  coas^  line  by  the  year 
2020. 

The  Rand  report  noted  that  companies 
selling  light  water  reactors  quickly  Jumped 
from  making  rather  small  plants  to  mas- 
sive 1,000  megawatt  plants  with  very  little 
operating  experience  at  that  size. 

"Combine  these  difficulties  with  liu:rea8lng 
reports  of  poor  quality  control  and  docu- 
mented carelessness  in  manufacture,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  these  complex 
nuclear  systems,  and  with  potentially  catas- 
trophic consequences  in  caae  of  accident  and 
one  can  question  whether  California  should 
proceed  with  Its  nucle«ur  futxire  as  currently 
planned.  Or  rather  would  It  not  be  more 
prudent  to  employ  a  go-slow'  policy  on 
future  nuclear  plans?"  the  report  asked. 

Everyone  associated  with  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  plants  would  agree  with  the 
Band  Corporation's  conclusion  that  a  serious 
accident  would  have  "potentially  catastn^h- 
Ic  consequences."  But  Just  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  and  the  degree  of  prob- 
ability of  such  an  accident  are  the  subjects 
of  a  great,  on -going  debate. 

The  debate  eentara  around  what  would 
happen  IX  the  coolant  water  in  a  massive  reac- 
tor suddenly  leaked  out  through  a  pipe  break 
or  a  faulty  valve.  Companies  like  Westing- 
bouse  have  programmed  such  accidents  on 
computers  and  have  concluded  that  backup, 
emergency  cooling  systems  would  shoot  a 
slug  of  water  into  the  reactor  to  keep  It  from 
melting  down. 

Various  environmental  groups,  including 
a  small  group  of  scientists  called  the  Unloa 
of  Concerned  Scientists,  have  countered, 
arguing  that  the  massive  steam  buildup  la 
an  overbaated  reactor  would  blow  the  water 
right  back  out  and  the  melting  would  con- 
tinue. 

Back  in  1963,  the  AEC  decided  to  Mttle 
the  question  by  building  a  UMdel  of  the  klntf 
of  large  nuclear  poijrer  plants  then  on  ths 
drawing  boards,  putting  it  Into  (^eratlon  in  s 
remote  Idaho  desert,  and  deliberately  creat- 
ing a  leaky  or  broken  pipe  situation  to  put 
safety  equipment  to  the  supreme  test. 

The  project  was  called  LOFT,  for  Ixm  tt- 
Fluid  Test,  ar»d,  although  private  utility  ccan- 
panles  have  complained  alMut  oonstructtoo 
delays,  LOFT  probably  holds  the  record. 
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The  AKC  has  experienced  repeated  design 
problems,  and  bad  difficulty  getting  valves 
and  pumps  that  meet  quaUty  standards,  ac- 
cording to  recent  AEC  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. LOFT  Is  not  scheduled  to  begin  test- 
ing until  sometime  in  1975,  accordlDg  to  an 
agency  spokesman.  By  that  time,  many  of 
the  plants  it  was  designed  to  simulate  will 
already  be  In  operation. 

According  to  several  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  backup  coolant  systems  fall,  the  core 
of  a  modern  reactor  will  soon  become  a  mol- 
ten ball  of  as  much  as  100  toas  of  uranium, 
steel-alloy  and  other  metals. 

Once  the  beat  cracks  the  outer  shell  of  the 
reactor,  the  lethal  radioactive  gases  It  con- 
tains. Including  Isotopes  of  xenon,  krypton 
and  iodine  will  be  released.  The  runaway 
chain  reaction  would  also  begin  splitting  hy- 
drogen out  of  the  remaining  water  In  the 
plant's  cooling  system. 

Engineers  have  thought  of  ways  to  counter 
part  of  this  situation.  Spray  systems  designed 
to  knock  out  the  most  prevalent  gases,  iodine 
isotopes,  are  located  on  the  celling  of  modern 
nuclear  reactor  buildings. 

And  devices  known  as  flame  recombiners 
are  being  installed  to  turn  the  hydrogen  back 
into  water  as  quickly  as  the  dying  reactor 
produces  it,  thus,  hopefully,  preventing  an 
explosion. 

The  great  concrete  dome  over  U.S.  nu- 
clear plants  is  designed  to  keep  the  resulting 
pressure  and  lethal  gases  from  breaking  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

Nuclear  engineers,  however,  have  yet  to 
think  of  a  way  of  keeping  the  molten 
heart  of  the  plant  Xrom  melting  its  ivay 
through  the  building's  thick  cement  founda- 
tion into  the  ground. 

Sometimes  nuclear  physicists  exhibit  a 
kind  of  cynical  humor.  They  call  the  prob- 
able activity  oX  the  molten  core  the  "China 
Syndrome."  Exactly  how  far  down  It  will 
bum  its  way  into  the  ground  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  once  It  leaves  the  contain- 
ment It  will  tsUce  a  massive  chunk  of  radio- 
active material  into  the  environment. 

The  AEC  has  made  two  studies  oX  the  prob- 
able results  of  such  a  disaster  and  Is  work- 
ing on  a  third. 

The  first  one,  known  as  WASH-740,  or  the 
Brookhaven  Report,  was  prepared  in  1957. 
It  assumed  that  an  explosion  inside  a  nu- 
clear plant,  built  without  a  dome,  would 
create  a  radioactive  cloud  that  would  move 
through  the  sky  slowly,  trapped  by  tempera- 
ture Inversions  that  are  fairly  common  at 
night. 

The  result  of  the  explosion  at  the  theoreti- 
cal plant,  located  30  miles  from  a  major 
city,  would  cause  as  many  as  3,400  deaths 
and  43,000  injuries  and  as  much  as  97  bil- 
lion in  prc^ierty  daamge,  the  report  con- 
cluded. The  radiation  could  prove  harmful 
to  people  as  far  as  305  miles  away. 

In  1965,  the  AEC  decided  to  update 
WASH-740  with  a  new  study.  This  one  in- 
volves a  reactor  with  a  dome.  The  b}rpotbeti- 
cal  accident,  seen  In  1965,  killed  as  many  as 
45.000  people  and  caused  property  damage 
running  to  $17  billion. 

At  almost  every  press  conference  Involv- 
ing Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman  of  the  AEC, 
she  is  asked  about  one  study  or  the  other, 
sometimes  both. 

Her  standard  answer  Is  ttaKt  hoth  studies 
are  far-fetched.  Involving  assumptions  of 
equipment  failures  that  could  not  occtir. 
The  AEC,  she  has  revealed,  has  oommliwlcmed 
a  third  study,  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Nonnan 
Basmu^sen,  a  professor  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  Rasmussen  study.  Dr.  Ray  predicts, 
will  show  that  the  chances  of  eueb  an 
accident  happening  to  a  given  reactor  are 
about  one  in  a  million.  Even  U  there  are  100 
nuclear  plants,  she  argues,  the  spectre  of 
a  WASH-740  type  accident  will  be  leas  llkriy 


than  the  failure  of  a  large  dam  or  a  plane 
crash  into  a  crowded  stadium. 

While  the  speculations  go  on  over  how 
many  billion  dollars  of  damage  would  re- 
sult from  a  nuclear  accident  insurance  com- 
panies and  owners  of  nuclear  power  plants 
have  net  had  to  worry  about  paying  damages 
of  such  a  magnitude. 

The  nation's  taxpayers  have  spared  them 
from  that  anxiety.  In  1957,  acting  on  the 
rationale  that  the  government  would  have  to 
lead  the  way  in  attracting  private  money 
to  the  nuclear  Industry,  Congress  decreed 
that  no  nuclear  accident  could  result  In 
more  thar.  $560  miUion  worth  of  damage 
claims. 

The  law,  called  the  Price-Anderson  Act, 
makes  the  government  liable  for  most  of  that 
amount  with  some  contribution  from  plant 
owners. 

The  law  would  have  expired  years  ago,  but 
Congress  voted  again,  in  1965,  to  extend  it 
because  there  still  were  not  any  private  in- 
surance companies  or  groups  of  pxlvate  In- 
siu-ance  companies  willing  to  gamble  that 
much  financial  exposure  on  the  probabilities 
of  a  nuclear  accident. 

Congress  will  face  the  question  again,  for 
the  law  is  set  to  expire  In  1977.  According  to 
a  recent  report  by  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  highest 
offer  from  a  pool  of  private  insurance  com- 
panies so  far  Is  a  maximum  of  $125  million 
worth  of  coverage  per  accident. 

But  the  question  of  insurance  coverage  is 
like  many  others  in  the  expanding  business 
of  nuclear  power.  None  of  them  seem  to  lend 
themselves  to  easy  answers. 

Recently  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  the  peri- 
patetic former  insurance  commissioner  for 
Pennsylvania,  came  up  with  an  easy  answer 
In  one  of  his  guides  for  consumers.  It  Is 
one  that  the  nuclear  Industry  will  probably 
consider  flip  and  that  Industry  critics  would 
readily  agree  with. 

'^t  may  be,"  wrote  Denenberg,  "that  no- 
body but  Ood  could  write  the  policy  we 
need  on  nuclear  power  plants." 


A  New  Woruj  of  Energt 
(By  JobnFlalka) 

If  America's  current  energy  policy  works 
out,  a  brave  new  world  of  energy  production 
will  emerge  during  the  1980s  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  the  grasp  of  the  energy  crisis. 

It  will  be  a  new  world,  for  the  device  it  will 
be  built  around,  the  breeder  reactor,  is  the 
first  energy-producing  device  In  world  his- 
tory that  shows  the  promise  of  producing 
more  fuel  than  It  consumes. 

But  it  certainly  will  have  to  be  a  brave 
world,  because  two  a^>ect6  of  a  breeder- 
powered  electrical  system  pose  dangers  of 
a  magnitude  that  have  never  been  squarely 
faced  by  civilized  societies: 

Breeders  will  be  fueled  primarily  with  plu- 
tonium,  one  of  the  most  poisonous  sub- 
stances known  to  man  and  one  of  the  basic 
Ingredients  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Thousands 
of  truckloads  of  plutonium  fuel  cores  will  be 
moving  throughout  the  nation,  making  the 
theft  of  bomb-grade  materials  a  danger  that 
must  be  constantly  guarded  against. 

Radioactive  waste  products  from  breeder 
reactors  will  greatly  accelerate  a  buildup  of 
nuclear  debris  VbaX  will  remain  lethal  for 
thousands  of  years — a  storage  problem  that 
the  U.S.  has  yet  to  solve  after  many  attempts. 

For  all  those  drawbacks,  however,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Congress' 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  believe 
the  breeder's  economics  are  so  tempting  {hat 
the  risks  must  be  assumed. 

Ilie  8tr6ngest  economic  arguments  be- 
hind the  breeder  reflect  many  of  the  assump- 
tions behind  plans  to  expand  nuclear  power 
in  general.  Nuclear  power  Is  promoted  as  the 
least  costly  way  to  meet  the  energy  crisis  for 
these  basic  economic  reasons ; 

It  Is  believed  to  be  cheaper  than  any  other 


fuel.  According  to  AEC  statistics,  an  operat- 
ing atomic  power  plant  produces  power  at 
lower  costs  than  the  cheapest  alternative 
fuel — coal. 

Because  the  U.S.  has  substantial  xiranium 
deposits  and  can  manufacture  plutonium, 
nuclear  power  should  be  "Insensitive"  to 
worldwide  inflationary  forces  that  are  driv- 
ing up  the  costs  of  oil,  nattiral  gas  and  coal, 
according  to  the  AEC. 

Although  it  has  a  thermal  pollution  prob- 
lem— heating  up  rivers — nuclear  power  does 
not  present  the  gross  air  pollution  problems 
and  the  strip  mining  problems  associated 
with  coal. 

Summing  up  these  economic  bonuses  from 
nuclear  plants  of  all  kinds,  plus  others  asso- 
ciated speclflcally  with  the  breeder,  the  AEC 
recently  annoimced  that  using  any  other 
type  of  power  would  cost  the  nation  $50 
billion  more  for  electricity  by  the  year  2020. 

Driven  by  such  projections,  the  AEC  and 
the  Joint  Committee,  which  has  championed 
breeder  development,  have  already  spent  $1.3 
billion  on  breeder  research  and  plan  to  spiend 
$5.5  billion  more,  making  it  by  far  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

But  the  breeder  has  also  bred  some  high- 
caliber  critics.  Including  an  International 
group  of  scientists  who  say  that  it,  like  the 
SST.  must  be  stopped.  Consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  calls  the  breeder  "maniacal." 

What  is  this  device  that  has  generated 
such  compelling  interest? 

Basically,  It  is  a  hopped -up  nuclear  reactor, 
somewhat  slmUar  to  those  now  generating 
about  5  percent  of  the  country's  electricity. 

The  fuel  core  is  different.  In  a  cvurent 
nuclear  reactor  the  fuel  core  is  made  of  most- 
ly uranium  238.  a  rather  stable  Isotope  that 
is  only  slightly  "enriched  "  with  around  3 
percent  of  an  unstable  or  flsslonable  material 
such  as  uranlum-235  or  plutonium.  l>oth  of 
which  can  be  bomb  material. 

The  breeder's  core  will  contain  a  much 
larger  i>ercentage  of  plutonium  which  will 
make  the  chain  reaction  much  faster  and 
hotter. 

The  heat  in  a  current  nuclear  reactor  Is 
usually  carried  off  by  water. 

The  heat  from  a  breeder  reactor  la  carried 
off  by  pipes  full  of  molten  sodium,  a  liquid 
metal  that  will  operate  at  about  1,000  de- 
grees to  transfer  the  heat  from  the  reactor 
to  a  heat  exchanger  where  It  creates  steam 
In  an  adjoining  water  system. 

But  the  most  elemental  difference  is  in 
the  production  of  plutonium,  which  will 
make  the  chain  reaction  produce  plutonium. 
For  every  10  atoms  of  uranlum-236  that  split, 
six  atoms  of  plutonium  are  created. 

The  splitting,  or  fission,  releases  heat  and 
neutrons,  some  of  which  slam  Into  other 
uranlvun-235  atoms,  splitting  them,  and  some 
of  which  are  "captured"  by  the  U-238  atooos, 
creating  plutonium. 

The  current  reactor,  thus,  does  "breed" 
plutonium,  but  not  fast  enough  to  catch 
up  with  the  rate  at  which  the  nuclear  fuel 
is  destroying  itself. 

The  breeder,  on  the  other  hand,  can  pro- 
duce 14  atoms  of  plutonium  for  every  10 
atoms  of  fissionable  material  that  split. 

In  a  sense  it  is  alchemy,  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion machine.  It  produces  power,  enough  new 
fuel  to  replenish  Itself  and  extra  fuel  to 
supply  to  other  reactors. 

The  dream  of  a  breeder  power  system  has 
burned  in  scientists'  beads  since  the  late 
1940s.  In  1956  the  Nav>-  powered  a  nuclear 
submarine,  the  NSS  See  Wolf,  with  a  liquid 
sodium  cooled  breeder. 

Getting  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
building  a  commercial-sized  breeder  power 
plant,  however,  will  take  a  long  time  and 
has  absorbed  a  lot  of  money. 

To  build  a  breeder  one  needs  a  facility 
that  will  test  the  metals  and  other  com- 
ponents that  will  be  used  to  make  it.  The 
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AEC.  which  dotes  on  acronyms,  calls  this  the 
r'r-iir  (fast  flux  test  fHclIlty)  and  originally 
planned  to  build  it  at  Richland,  Wash  .  for 
•87  million. 

But  there  were  problems  The  original  com- 
pletion date  was  to  have  been  last  year,  but 
now  It  l3  scheduled  to  be  finished  by  1978. 
The  cost  has  now  soared  to  $420  million,  a 
phenomenon  that  now  has  the  AEC  restudy- 
Ing  the  whole  breeder  project,  using  cost- 
benefit  analysis 

Even  at  five  times  the  original  price,  how- 
ever, the  agency  probably  will  find  the  bene- 
fits alluring.  Recently  a  panel  of  nuclear  ex- 
perts presented  the  AEC  with  a  report  that 
stated  that  "If  and  when  we  have  a  good 
breeder,  the  breeder  Industry  will  have  to 
be  started  only  once   . 

Once  enough  breeders  are  started  to  satisfy 
current  electrical  demands,  they  noted,  they 
wUl  produce  enough  fuel  to  keep  up  with 
expanding  demands  for  electricity. 

Following  the  FFTF.  the  first  commercial- 
sized  LMTBK  (liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor) wUl  be  constructed  near  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn..  as  a  Joint  venture  by  the  AEC  and  a 
consortium  of  VS.  corporations  that  build 
and  run  nuclear  plants.  Called  Demo  1  it  Is 
supposed  to  be  running  by  1982. 

After  learning  from  Demo  1,  private  In- 
dustry, according  to  the  AEC's  scenario,  will 
begin  building  breeder-powered  electrical 
generating  facilities  in  the  late  19808. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  breeder 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  will 
one  day  run  o\it  of  uranium  ore  If  it  decides 
to  go  without  Demo  1  or  its  progeny. 

Currently,  the  production  of  uranlum-235 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  ore  and 
considerable  effort.  The  process  Is  known  as 
gaseous  diffusion  and  is  carried  on  In  three 
ABC  plants  that  consume  dally  about  half  as 
much  electricity  as  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  process  leaves  vast  quantities  of  uranl- 
um-238  as  waBte  material.  The  breeder  can 
make  Its  fuel  directly  from  the  U-238,  thus 
short-clrculting  the  fuel-making  process 
and  extending  VS.  uranium  supplies  far  into 
the  future. 

But  experts  still  argue  about  all  of  these 
assumptions  No  one  Is  sure  how  much  urani- 
um there  Is.  And  recent  experiments  Indicate 
that  science  may  soon  be  able  to  produce 
uranlum-236  with  laser  beams,  making  the 
breeder  unnecessary 

And  the  panel  of  experts  that  recently 
told  the  AEC  that  a  breeder-powered  electri- 
cal system  could  keep  up  with  expanding 
demands  for  electricity,  also  argued  with  the 
plans  for  Demo  1 

The  problem  they  saw  was  that  Demo  1 
will  not  breed  fast  enough  It  will  make 
enough  plutonlum  to  replenish  Its  fuel  every 
sixty  years,   they  pointed  out. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Hans  Bethe.  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Cornell  University,  con- 
cluded that  "a  reactor  of  such  low  perform- 
ance 1.S  not  a  useful  breeder  at  all." 

That  concUiaion  appears  In  the  second 
draft  of  the  Bethe  panel's  report,  but  not 
the  third  draft,  which  the  AEC  had  pub- 
lished According  to  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman 
of  the  AEC.  there  was  "some  argument" 
among  the  scientists,  but  they  Anally  agreed 
with  the  AEC  that  Demo  1  was  meant  to 
be  a  testing  device  for  components.  Its  breed- 
ing rate  could  be  modified  later,  she  ex- 
plained. 

Since  receiving  the  report  from  the  Bethe 
panel,  the  AEC  has  learned  of  another  po- 
tential problem  from  a  panel  of  visiting  Rus- 
sian nuclear  experts. 

Last  October,  the  Russian  version  of  Demo 
1,  which  Is  already  operating  as  a  power  sta- 
tion at  Shevchenko  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  had 
an  explosion. 

Water  from  the  device's  steam  generating 
system  leaked  Into  the  pipes  containing 
liquid  sodium,  causing  an  explosion  that 
broke  two  heavy  steel  pipes.  There  were  no 
Injuries,  the  Russians  reported. 
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Because  the  AEC  Is  having  serious  prob- 
lems with  leaky  valves  and  water  pipes  In 
U.S.  nuclear  plants.  It  could  appreciate  the 
potential  danger  of  leaking  liquid  sodliun. 

Last  year  It  established  the  LSFP  (liquid 
sodium  fire  facility)  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  to 
test  the  fire  extinguishing  system  that  will 
have  to  be  built  Into  Demo  1  and  other  breed- 
er facilities. 

Liquid  sodium  can  be  nasty  stuff,  the  crew 
at  LSFP  learned  It  explodes  when  it  hits 
water  and  It  burns  when  It  reaches  the  atr. 
Assuming  that  a  leaky  valve  would  dribble 
liquid  sodium  on  the  concrete  floor  of  a  plant, 
the  AEC  crews  did  that.  Not  only  did  It  burn. 
It  reacted  with  the  water  In  the  concrete, 
creating  hydrogen  and  making  the  fire  a 
lot  hotter  than  originally  planned.  It  also 
turned  the  cement  floor  into  powder. 

The  result,  according  to  one  AEC  engineer. 
Is  that  all  the  sodium  pipes  In  Demo  I  will 
have  steel  "collection  basins"  Installed  under 
them. 

Catch  basin  and  all.  Demo  1  probably 
has  a  solid  future  ahead  of  It.  President  Nixon 
gave  It  a  considerable  push  In  1971  when  he 
said,  "Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the 
nation's  growing  demand  for  economical, 
clean  energy  lies  with  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor." 

The  President  has  since  mentioned  that 
development  of  fusion,  or  a  reactor  that 
could  harness  the  thermonuclear  power  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  might  make  a  genera- 
tion of  breeders  unnecessary. 

But  Demo  1  has  strong  friends  In  Congress, 
Including  Reps,  diet  Hollfleld,  D-Callf..  and 
Craig  Hosmer.  R-Call/.  They  are  among  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  they  have 
nursed  the  breeder  concept — and  helped  get 
money  for  It — for  yeews. 

What  would  a  generation  of  breeder  re- 
actors be  like? 

Last  fall  an  International  group  of  nuclear 
scientists  concluded  that  the  breeder  re- 
actor was  the  "most  dangerous  piece  of  tech- 
nology' to  pursue  In  the  quest  for  cheap, 
plentiful  power. 

The  group,  a  working  panel  of  the  Pug- 
wash  Conference  of  Science  and  World  Af- 
fairs, was  led  by  Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  research  In  nuclear 
physics.  He  believes  that,  while  the  new 
machine  will  work,  the  responsibilities  It  wUl 
place  on  man  and  society  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing. 

The  dream  of  cheap,  automatically  expand- 
ing nuclear  power  "can  happen  in  a  kind  of 
technological  paradise,"  Alfven  recently  ex- 
plained. "However,  the  real  world  we  live  In 
Is  very  far  from  a  technological  paradise." 
Ppeaumably,  the  nation  has  always  kept  a 
very  close  watch  on  Its  stores  of  plutonlum. 
Thomas  A.  Nemzek.  director  of  the  ABC  divi- 
sion that  runs  the  breeder  program,  says 
"every  precaution"  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  theft  of  plutonlum  when  It  begins 
moving  around  the  nation  In  great  quanti- 
ties. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  however,  Investigators 
from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  three  plants  which  process  bomb- 
grade  materials  were  protected  by  a  secu- 
rity effort  reminiscent  of  th<»  Keystone  Kops 
Private  companies  that  handle  plutonlum 
and  otner  materials  are  required  by  the  ABC 
to  develop  their  own  security  systems,  with 
AEC  approval. 

In  the  first  plant  they  visited,  the  OAO 
Investigators  found  the  guards  were  carry- 
ing .38-caIlber  revolvers  that  they'd  never 
been  trained  to  use. 

The  investigators  concluded  that  the 
guards  might  never  need  to  use  their  weap- 
ons, however,  because  a  thief  could  enter 
the  plant,  unseen,  from  at  least  10  weak 
points  m  the  fence  surrounding  the  plant. 
Once  inside  the  thief  could  have  proceeded 
to  a  storehouse  of  bomb-grade  materlaU 
without  being  spotted  by  a  guardpost  and, 


If  he  had  no  tools,  could  have  gained  entry 
by  pulling  a  flimsy  cover  off  of  a  vent. 

If  the  thief  had  had  a  pencil,  however, 
according  to  the  OAO  study,  he  could  simply 
have  gone  In  through  the  storehouse's  doors 
after  using  the  pencU  to  depress  a  lever  that 
actuated  the  building's  alarm  system.  Carry- 
ing the  bomb  material  away  would  have  been 
no  problem  because  It  was  stored  In  con- 
tainers resembling  gallon  paint  cans. 

In  the  second  plant,  the  OAO  Investigators 
found  the  materials  in  a  vault  protected  by 
a  window  grill  that  they  removed  by  hand  In 
15  seconds.  The  vault  was  Inside  a  building 
that  was  guarded,  but  could  have  been  en- 
tered by  a  thief  who  had  the  Ingenuity  to 
remove  a  plasterboard  patch  covering  a  hole. 
The  OAO  sleuths  looked  carefully  for 
alarm  systems,  found  none  on  the  bomb  ma- 
terials vault,  but  did  discover  alarms  on 
doorways  leading  into  a  non-radloacttve  ref- 
use storage  area. 

Out  of  curiosity,  they  opened  the  doors, 
setting  off  the  alarms.  "Although  we  waited 
for  about  30  minutes."  they  reported  later, 
"no  one  responded." 

The  third  plant  bristled  with  well-trained 
guards  and  ultrasonic  detection  devices. 
However,  the  OAO  Inspectors  managed  to 
find  a  hole  under  one  fence  and  grew  curtoua 
about  the  plant's  arrangement  with  local 
police. 

Every  hour,  according  to  the  security  plan, 
the  plant's  guards  would  call  local  police.  If 
the  call  did  not  come,  the  police  were  In- 
structed to  send  a  cruiser  to  the  plant. 

The  GAO  team  stopped  the  call  pattern 
for  one  hour.  Sure  enough,  after  fifteen 
minutes  the  police  called  and  said  they  were 
sending  a  cruiser  to  the  plant.  The  cruiser, 
however,  wound  up  at  another  facility.  14 
miles  away. 

What  would  a  thief  do  with  a  container 
of  plutonlum  or  uranlum-235?  This  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  dispute  among  the 
men  who  have  designed  atomic  bombs  for 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  George  Klstlakowsky,  the  man  who 
designed  the  trigger  mechanism  for  the  na- 
tion's first  atomic  bomb,  believes  the  thief 
would  have  to  have  the  resources  of  a  small 
country  behind  him  to  solve  the  "complex" 
technological  problems  of  bomb  manufac- 
ture. 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  who  designed  some 
of  the  nation's  more  advanced  A-bombs,  be- 
lieves that  a  thief  could  build  a  "crude  but 
effective"  bomb  In  his  basement  If  he  read 
enough  publicly  available  material  on  how 
to  do  it. 

Taylor,  now  the  head  of  a  Washington 
consulting  firm,  recently  has  written  some 
halr-ralslng  scenarios  of  how  a  group  of  ter- 
rorists could  use  stolen  weapons  material  to 
."jubjugate  an  entire  city. 

"I  have  carved  out  for  myself  a  Job,"  Tay- 
lor recently  explained  to  a  reporter.  "And 
that  Is  to  do  anything  I  can  to  bring  as  high 
a  state  of  security  for  these  things  as  Is  hu- 
manly possible." 

Under  fire  from  the  OAO  and  prodded  by 
Taylor,  the  AEC  has  been  rethinking  its  secu- 
rity policies. 

A  year  ago,  Just  before  the  OAO  report 
was  made  public,  the  agency  announced  new 
regulations  to  beef  up  Its  scrutiny  of  plant 
security  forces.  And,  according  to  ABC 
sources,  the  ABC  has  begun  to  consider  form- 
ing a  federal  nuclear  police  force. 

According  to  one  authoritative  source,  a 
man  who  hw  had  charg^e  of  maintaining 
secirrlty  for  U.S.  atomic  weapons  facilities, 
the  AEC  caa  and  probably  wUl  do  a  lot  more 
to  Improve  security  measures  before  large 
quantities  of  plutonlum  begin  moving. 

"There  will  always  be  a  risk,  however,  even 

with  a  federal  force,"  he  cautions.  "You  can't 

expect  the  kind  of  perfection  Taylor  expects. 

"The  risk  wUl  be  there,"  he  added,  "but  It 

will  be  acceptable."  t 
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Just  what  kind  of  risks  the  U.S.  wUl  have 
to  accept  with  the  other  major  problem— 
the  problem  of  nuclear  waste  disposal— Is  a 
question  that  Is  stUl  In  the  "research  and 
developmelnt  stage."  according  to  the  AEC. 

The  breeder  reactor  will  not  cause  this 
problem.  There  are  already,  according  to  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Plttman.  director  of  AEC's  waste 
management  dlvUlon.  over  90  mUUon  gallons 
of  nuclear  waste  now  In  storage  tanks.  Most 
of  the  waste  stems  from  atomic  weapons 
manufacturing. 

The  problem  Is  already  critical  because  the 
wastes  are  not  going  to  sit  around  In  stain- 
less steel  Unks  forever.  There  have  been  at 
least  15  cases  of  leaks. 

Until  some  point  In  1972.  the  AEC  was  con- 
vinced that  the  best  permanent  disposal  site 
would  be  in  a  salt  mine  near  Lyons,  Kansas. 

Radioactive  waste  will  have  to  be  secured 
lor  tens  of  thousands  of  years  because  some 
of  the  radioactive  elements  It  contains  will 
remain  "hot"  for  that  long. 

Storage  In  the  salt  beds  looked  perfect. 
They  had  been  geologically  stable  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  They  were  dry  and  could  be 
made  Impenetrable. 

AEC  experts  were  ready  to  begin  disposal 
operations  In  1972,  despite  a  political  uproar 
over  the  matter  In  Kansas,  until  somebody 
pointed  out  that  the  area  was  perforated 
with  hundreds  of  old  gas  and  oil  well  drill 
holes,  many  of  which  were  uncharted. 

Now.  according  to  chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
the  AEC  Is  planning  to  store  Its  wastes  above 
ground.  In  a  kind  of  mausoleum  facility, 
until  some  way  Is  found  to  dispose  of  them 
permanently  or  to  make  use  of  them. 

Each  breeder  plant,  according  to  the  AEC, 
will  contribute  about  8  tons  of  waste  a  year 
"All  the  high-level  waste  generated  at  com- 
mercial spent  fuel  processing  plant  by  the 
year  2000  would  fill  no  more  than  80,000 
canisters,"  to  be  stored  In  the  mausoleum, 
according  to  an  AEC  "fact  sheet." 

Critics  of  the  nuclear  Industry  have  at- 
tacked the  mausoleum  Idea.  "The  Egyptians 
built  the  pyramids  and  placed  an  eternal 
curse  on  It,"  said  Anthony  Z.  Rolsmui,  a 
Washington  attorney.  "They  were  broken 
Into  before  a  hundred  years.  We  have  some- 
thing that  Is  cursed  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  Oovemmants  just  haven't  re- 
mained   stable    that   long." 

Although  the  AEC  claims  that  Its  nuclear 
mausoleum  coiUd  be  built  on  as  few  aa  a 
hundred  acres,  the  agency  ts  clearly  not 
satisfied  with  the  Idea  on  a  long-term  basis. 

According  to  a  report  lasued  last  August, 
It  is  actively  considering  the  following  ideas: 

Shooting  the  debris  into  space.  This  idea, 
officially  known  as  "Extraterrestrial  Dis- 
posal." has  been  weighed  for  several  years. 
Firing  waste-loaded  rockets  Into  solar  orbit 
and  storing  waste  canisters  on  the  moon 
are  among  the  options  being  considered.  The 
AEC  could  also  fire  It  into  outer  space,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

Among  the  drawbacks  to  this  approach 
would  be  Its  cost — about  $2,000  for  each  2.2 
pounds  of  waste— and  the  chance  that  a 
rocket  may  misfire  and  rettim  to  earth.  If 
the  misfiring  problem  cotild  be  overcome. 
the  report  notes  the  cost  of  soace -disposed 
waste  could  be  tacked  on  to  electricity  biUs 
as  a  10  percent  surcharge. 

Leaving  it  on  a  polar  lc«  cap.  The  AEC  is 
evaluating  massive  loe  cfheets  In  Greenland 
and  Antarctica  for  this  method.  The  waste 
canister  would  be  left  on  or  near  the  surface. 
Because  they  are  literally  iMlIing  hot  with 
radioactivity,  they  would  eventually  melt 
down  through  a  mile  or  more  of  Ice  to  bed- 
rock, where,  hopefully,  they  would  remain 
untouched  forever. 

Dropping  it  In  the  ocean.  If  some  way 
could  be  found  tcf assure  that  seawater  would 
not  penetrate  the  canisters,  the  study  notes 
that  they  could  be  placed  miles  below  the 
surface  In  sadloient-fllled  trenches.  The  sea- 


water  would  keep  them  cool.  The  problem 
with  ocean  disposal,  as  with  ice  disposal,  is 
that  nobody  knows  what  happens  to  objects 
at  such  depths. 

Dropping  It  down  a  deep  well  where  it 
would  boU  itself  dry.  The  cavity  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  would  become  molten  from 
the  heat  and  fill  itself  up  with  radioactive 
lava. 

"Transmutation"  or  changing  the  waste 
to  something  less  harmful.  This  could  be 
done,  according  to  the  report,  but  It  wovUd 
require  the  Invention  of  a  controlled  fusion 
device.  If  the  AEC  knew  how  to  do  that, 
some  experts  believe  they  would  not  need 
the  breeder  In  the  first  place. 

It  is  often  fnistrating  to  try  to  explain 
the  f  utvire  of  nuclear  power.  The  "new  math" 
of  plutonlum  breeding  is  fascinating  to  the 
experts,  but  people  keep  wondering  about 
the  wastes  and  about  safety. 

"Look,  we  already  live  In  a  radioactive 
world."  AEC  Chairman  Dixie  Lee  Ray 
snapped  recently,  after  fiieldlng  a  number  of 
reporters'  questions  about  the  waste  prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps  what  the  experts  are  trying  to  say 
is  that.  In  terms  of  nuclear  development,  the 
hour  ia  already  late.  The  problems  of  the 
brave  new  world  are,  to  some  extent,  upon 
us. 

As  one  nuclear  physicist  put  It  In  an  inter- 
view: "The  genie  is  well  out  of  the  bottle 
and  there's  no  way  to  turn  around  and  put 
him  back  In." 


VINYL  CHLORIDE 


(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  months  a  great  deal  has  appeared 
in  the  press  about  the  discovery  that 
vinyl  chloride  is  a  severe  health  hazard 
to  thousands  of  workers  in  this  country, 
and  for  all  we  know,  to  millions  of  others 
of  us  who  use  products  made  of  poly- 
vinyl chloride — baby  bottles,  phonograph 
records,  car  tops,  floor  tiling,  drugs, 
pesticide  sprays,  and  countless  other 
things. 

What  we  have  discovered  in  particular 
is  that  contact  with  vinyl  chloride  over  a 
long  period  of  time  has  caused  a  rare 
and  incurable  form  of  liver  cancer  in 
workers  at  several  vinyl  chloride  plants 
in  this  coimtry. 

Dr.  Irving  Selikoff.  director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Laboratory  at  the 
Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  testified 
recently  that  there  has  been  evidence 
for  25  years  that  vinyl  chloride  may  be 
harmful.  Yet  for  years,  the  Federal 
standard  for  vinyl  chloride  in  the  work- 
place was  500  parts  per  million — 10  times 
higher  than  what  most  industrial  users 
had  adopted  themselves. 

In  light  of  the  serious  threat  posed  by 
vinyl  chloride  to  workers,  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor  last  March  published  an 
emergency  health  standard  for  vinyl 
chloride  of  50  parts  per  million. 

At  that  time  I  criticized  that  decision 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  was  a  level 
more  lenient,  for  example,  than  those 
already  In  existence  in  at  least  seven 
chemical  plants.  It  was  also  opposed  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health— NIOSH— the  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  does  the  basic  re- 
search on  oocui}atlonal  health  hazards 
and  makes  recommendations  to  OSHA 


on  standards  which  ought  to  be  set  to 
control  those  hazards.  Moreover.  NIOSH 
had  said  that  no  level  of  exposure  of 
vinyl  chloride  was  safe  for  workers. 

As  the  following  article  from  the  New 
RepubUc  points  out,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment justified  Its  50  parts  per  million 
standard  on  research  by  an  Italian 
scientist,  Cesare  Maltoni,  who  admitted 
at  Labor  Department  hearings  that  his 
experiments  may  not  have  used  enough 
test  animals  to  get  conclusive  results. 

The  position  of  NIOSH  was  consider- 
ably strengthened  2  weeks  ago  when  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  re- 
ported that  mice  have,  in  fact,  developed 
this  rare  liver  cancer — angiosarcoma — 
when  exposed  to  vinyl  chloride  at  an  ex- 
posure level  of  50  parts  per  million. 

That  study  obviously  gives  increased 
credibility  to  the  original  NIOSH  rec- 
ommendation that  workers  should  not 
be  exposed  to  vinyl  chloride  imless  they 
are  wearing  air  supplied  respirators.  Even 
more,  it  makes  it  vital  that  OSHA  change 
its  original  emergency  standard  for  vinyl 
chloride  of  50  parts  per  million.  We  are 
told  that  a  change  will  be  made  shortlj". 
As  far  as  thousands  of  chemical  workers 
in  this  coimtry  are  concerned,  it  can 
come  none  too  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  New  Re- 
public article  appear  below,  as  well  as 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Chemists  Association  study  and  a 
Washington  Post  story : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16.  1974) 

Mice  Exposed  to  Vintl  CHLORmc  Orr  LivfX 
Canoee 

(By   Jane   E    Brody) 

An  Industry-sponsored  study  of  vinyl 
chloride  has  Indicated  that  when  mice  are 
exposed  to  the  amount  of  the  chemical  that 
workers  are  currently  permitted  to  Inhale, 
the  animals  develop  a  rare  fatal  cancer  of 
the  liver  that  has  been  found  in  12  vinyl 
chloride  workers. 

Vinyl  chloride,  an  explosive  gas.  used  to 
make  i>olyvlnyl  chloride,  the  basis  for  much 
of  modern  plastics  Some  6.500  workers  are 
Involved  in  the  vinyl  chloride-polyvlnyl 
chloride  Industry.  In  addition,  vinyl  chloride 
has  been  used  as  a  propwUant  In  some  aerosol 
consumer  products.  Including  hair  sprays 
and  pesticides. 

The  industry's  laboratory  finding,  pre- 
sented yesterday  to  a  private  briefing  for 
Government  and  industry  officials,  raises 
questions  about  the  safety  of  the  current 
Federal  emergency  occupational  standard  of 
50  parts  of  vinyl  chloride  per  one  million 
parts  of  air 

At  this  level  of  exposure  for  seven  hours  a 
day  over  seven  months,  several  mice  In  the 
study,  sponsored  by  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  are  reported  to  have 
developed  the  liver  cancer  called  angio- 
sarcoma. 

In  a  previous  study.  Prof.  Cesare  Maltoni 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  in  Bologna.  Italy. 
found  the  cancer  In  rats  at  levels  of  250  parts 
per  million  and  higher. 

Professor  Maltonl's  studies  to  date  have 
shown  nr  adverse  effects  at  60  parts  per  mil- 
lion, and  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Ar«mlnlstratlon  chose  50 
parts  per  million  for  the  emergency  stand- 
ard. 

orVELOPED   SPONTANEOUSLT 

John  O'Neill,  chief  of  health  standards  de- 
velopment at  the  agency,  said  yesterday  that 
the  emergency  standard  would  remain  un- 
til "we  have  looked  closely  at  the  data  and 
seen  how  good  It  Is."  He  noted  that  mice 
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soraetlmes  develop  angloaarcoma  of  the  Uver 
spontaneously. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  that  the  agency  expected 
to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  next  week 
a  proposed  permanent  standard  for  vinyl 
chloride  that  would  more  cloeely  reflect  the 
Judgment  of  Its  scientific  advisers,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  They  and  other  scientists  have  said 
that  there  caji  be  no  safe  level  established 
for  exposure  to  a  cancer-causing  agent,  and 
that  workers  should  not  be  exposed  to  any 
detachable  levels  of  vinyl  chloride. 

The  hair  sprays  In  question,  manufactured 
by  Clalrol  and  Bonat,  Inc..  are  being  recalled 
from  store  shelves.  The  Envlronjnental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Is  expected  to  release  today 
the  brand  names  of  vluyl  chloride. 

The  environmental  agenc>  studying  what 
to  do  about  the  more  than  300  million 
pounds  of  vinyl  chloride  that  escape  Into  the 
environment  each  year  In  the  process  of  plas- 
tic* manufacturing. 

Vinyl  chloride  had  been  used  as  an  indus- 
trial chemical  for  more  than  30  years  In  this 
country  with  relatively  little  concern  about 
Its  possible  toxic  effects. 

In  January,  the  B.  P  Ooodrlch  Company 
announced  that  foiu-  workers  In  Its  pcrfyvlnyl 
chloride  plant  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  had  devel- 
oped Uver  cancer.  There  are  seven  cases 
known  at  the  Louisville  plant  and  five  else- 
where. The  announcement  led  to  an  Indus- 
try-wide search  for  the  possible  effects  of  the 
chemical.  Mass  medical  examinations  were 
given  at  one  plant  In  Niagara  Palls. 

The  latest  study,  supported  by  the  chemists 
association  and  conducted  by  Blo-test  Labor- 
atories. Inc.,  In  Northbrook,  111.,  was  begun 
last  summer,  before  the  Ooodrlch  announce- 
ment. In  response  to  early  reports  of  Profes- 
sor Maltonls  findings. 
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[Prom  the  New  Republic,  May  4.  1974) 
Cancer  in  a  Sprat  Can 
(By  Barbara  Newman) 
In  late  January,  the  B.  P.  Ooodrlch  Com- 
pany Informed  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 
that  four  of  Its  employees  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC), 
one  of  the  moat  common  plastics,  had  died 
within  the  last  six  years  of  an  extremely  rare 
Uver  cancer,  angiosarcoma.  The  workers  had 
average  exposures  of  19  years  to  vinyl  chlo- 
ride, the  gas  that  Is  used  to  produce  the 
powdery  chemical,  PVC.  which  Is  the  basts 
of  the  plastic  Induitry.  Then  three  more 
cases  were  found  at  Goodrich.  WhUe  angio- 
sarcoma Is  so  rare  that  a  check  of  death 
certificates  at  the  American  Cancer  Society 
revealed  that  oiUy  one  of  78,000  deaths  re- 
sult from  It.  estimates  are  that  one  out  of 
20  deaths  among  vinyl  chloride  workers  will 
be  caused  by  this  rare  Uver  cancer. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Ooodrlch  news,  several 
other  companies  searched  their  death  rec- 
ords, and  after  a  superfldal  investigation 
found  13  anglo.sarcoma  cases,  including  fa- 
tallUes  at  a  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  facil- 
ity In  Niagara  Palls,  at  Union  Carbide  In 
South  Charleston.  West  Virginia  and  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  In  Pottstown,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  flgures  are  misleading  because 
Industry  does  not  routinely  study  employees- 
deaths  to  determine  If  contact  with  indus- 
trial chemicals  may  have  been  Involved 
Moreover,  diseases  like  angiosarcoma  are  so 
rare  that  they  are  often  misdiagnosed  Ad 
Dr.  John  Creech,  the  physlcUn  at  B.  P.  Good- 
rich in  Louisville,  says,  "Most  doctors  .  .  at- 
tribute the  cause  of  death  as  something  else  " 
Dr.  Marcus  Key.  the  director  of  NIOSH  ad- 
mits that  without  Dr.  Creech's  voluntary 
disclosure,  "it  U  entirely  possible  that  the 
slgnlflcance  of  the  tumors  would  not  have 
been  realized  for  several  years." 

Because  10,000  new  and  untested  chemicals 
are  each  year  put  on  the  workplace,  addi- 
tional occupational  cancers  may  yet  be  Iden- 


Ufled,  Every  year  In  the  United  States,  there 
are  more  than  665.000  new  cases  of  cancer 
and  about  385,000  cancer  deaths.  The  World 
Health  Organization  m  1964  estimated  that 
75  percent  or  a5  percent  of  all  human  can- 
cers result  from  snvlroiunental  causes.  More 
r«c«nUy,  the  director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  stated  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  industrial  and  agricultural  technologies 
are  tbe  major  contributors  to  most  known 
t^avlronmental  carcinogens.  The  direct  and 
Indirect  cost  of  cancer.  Including  loss  of 
earning*  during  Illness  and  during  the  bal- 
ance df  normal  life  expectancy,  have  been 
estimated  at  $15  billion  for  1971,  yet  serious 
attention  has  not  tieen  given  to  Identifying 
carcinogenic  haj&ards  In  industry. 

Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff  of  New  York's  Mount 
Slnal  Hospital  has  done  much  landmark  re- 
search linking  the  Inhalation  of  asbestoa  fiber 
with  cancer  and  now  says  that  the  vinyl 
chloride  Ulneases  will  proliferate  because  the 
cancer  victims  that  we  are  not  seeing  began 
work  20  years  ago.  According  to  Sellkoff,  "It 
takes  20  years  or  so  for  this  cancer  to  become 
evident.  There  weren't  that  many  people 
working  with  VC  (two  decades  ago).  Many 
new  workers  Joined  the  industry  in  the  19608 
and  1960s  and  the  cases  of  cancer  and  other 
disease  that  will  be  found  among  them  will 
become  evident  In  the  19808  and  19908  un- 
less, of  coutfle,  we  And  ways  by  research  to 
prevent  the  cancers  that  are  being  Incubated 
now  within  these  people.  Unfortunately  such 
research  Is  not  being  done." 

A  month  ago  Sellkoff  took  his  staff  up  to 
the  Goodyear  facility  at  Niagara  Palls  and 
set  up  an  improvised  hospital  In  the  local 
union  hall.  Working  13-15  hours  a  day.  401 
workers  participated  In  perhaps  the  most 
massive  medical  examination  In  the  history 
of  occupational  health.  Sellkoff  Is  now  study- 
ing his  findings  but  has  already  concluded 
that  there  la  evidence  of  other  PVC  related 
Uver  disease,  lung  disease,  and  diseases  of  the 
skin,  bones,  hands  and  feet.  PVC  not  only 
affects  the  liver  to  produce  cancer  but  In- 
jures other  tissues  that  It  might  touch. 

Government  research  of  occupational 
health  has  been  very  limited.  The  total  budg- 
et for  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  the  federal  agency  charged 
with  research  to  protect  worker  safety.  Is 
under  »30  million.  The  NIOSH  staff  has  only 
a  few  epidemiologist. 

Por    years    scientists    and    Industry    have 
known  that  vinyl  chloride  was  a  potential 
health  hazard.  Despite  the  wamln(?8  of  Uver 
damage  fPom  exposure  to  VC  levels  as  high  as 
500  parts  per  mUllon  parts  of  air  (ppm) ,  the 
US  government  regulated  VC  at  precisely  this 
unsafe  limit,  10  times  higher  than  that  which 
many  companies  voluntarily  set   for  them- 
selves. In  1961,  for  example,  Dow  Chemical 
voluntarily  lowered  the  average  exposure  to 
50  ppm  for  Its  workers.  Plftv  ppm  Is  too  high 
because  there  Is  no  certain,  safe  exposure 
level  for  a  carcinogen.  But  60  la  the  level 
at  which   the  Labor  Department's   Occupa- 
tional   Safety    and    Health    Administration 
(08HA)  set  an  emergency  standard  for  vinyl 
chloride  In  early  April.  The  OSHA  action  dis- 
regarded the  petition  of  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  riUD)  of  the  APL-CIO  and  the 
recommendation   of  NIOSH  that  an   emer- 
Kency  standard  for  VC  be  set  at  zero  exposure. 
It  also  disregarded  the  advice  of  many  cancer 
experts  who  In  1970  reported  to  the  surgeon 
(?eneral  that  "no  level  of  exposure  to  a  chem- 
ical carcinogen  should  be  considered  toxo- 
loglcally  insignificant  for  man.  Por  carcino- 
genic agents  a  safe  level  for  man  cannot  be 
established    by   application    of  our   present 
knowledge." 

Borne  of  thoee  who  accept  that  advice 
view  the  Labor  Department's  action  as  a 
sellout  to  industry.  One  who  holds  this  view 
is  Sbelton  Samuels,  the  head  of  the  lUD: 
".  .  .  rf»  Just  cheaper  to  let  workers  die  than 
to  spend  mtltlons  of  dollars  to  control  tox- 
icity. The  worker  subsldlBes  the  coet  of  pro- 


duction with  his  life."  The  cost  to  Industry 
of  complying  with  a  zero  standard  woulci  be 
In  the  mUUons  of  dollarv,  mostly  for  en- 
gineering coats,  but  also  for  new  equipment 
such  as  safety  suits  with  respirators  Busi- 
ness Week  recently  quoted  Walter  B.  Con- 
noUy,  Jr.,  labor  counsel  of  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  which  operates  two 
PVC  plants,  as  saying,  "Improvements  in 
work  practices  will  probably  require  a  loO 
percent  Increase  m  the  work  force."  Lower 
productivity  erodes  profits. 

The  rationale  the  Labor  Department  uses 
to  Justify  Its  emergency  VC  standard  of  60 
ppm  Is  that  the  only  conclusive  experiments 
done  correlating  vinyl   chloride   and  cancer 
(by  Italian  scientist  Cesare  Maltonl)  shDwed 
tumors  at  500  and  250  ppm  but  not  at  50  ppm 
Associate  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Alex- 
ander Rels,  who  Is  In  charge  of  standards  for 
OSHA,  says  that  the  department  could  nave 
been    sued    If    it    had    promulgated    a   ^ero 
standard  without  conclusive  scientific  justl- 
flcatlon.  But  according  to  Vernon  Rose    the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Standards  at  NIOSH, 
blo-statlstlcal    extrapolations    of    Maltonra 
experiments  show  that  angiosarcoma  u>ovld 
be  expected  to  develop  at  an  exposure  level 
of  55  ppm.  In  the  letter  of  transmittal  to 
OSHA  In   which  NIOSH  recommended  zero 
exposure  as  a  VC  standard,  the  agency  noted 
that  while  Maltonl  found  no  liver  tumors  at 
50  ppm,  "There  Is  the  posslbUlty  that  tumors 
might  have  been  produced  if  a  larger  num- 
ber of  animals   had   been   exposed   at   that 
concentration."  Late  last  week  the  Manufac- 
turing   Chemists    Association     (MCA),    the 
trade  group  for  the  chemical  industry,  an- 
nounced preliminary  results  of  tests  of  ani- 
mal exposures  to  VC.  The  MCA  found  an;;lo- 
sarcomas  in  mice  exposed  to  50  ppm.  The 
Labor  Department  promises  it  will  promul- 
gate a  permanent  standard  at  zero  ppm  by 
June.  Even  if  a  permanent  standard  Is  pro- 
mulgated at  aero  exposure.  It  could  be  as  In- 
effective as  the  standards  regulating  14  oc- 
cupaUonal  carcinogens  set  earlier  this  year— 
If,  that  Is,  the  standards  lack  any  monitor- 
ing provisions  or  allowance  for  medical  sur- 
veillance of  the  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  6500  workers  Involved  In 
VC  or  PVC  production,  there  are  also  thou- 
sands of  workers  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  products  with  PVC  resin.  One  of  the  Rub- 
ber Workers  locals  is  conducting  tests  on 
levels  m  fabricating  plants  and  has  come  up 
Wtth  extremely  high  readings:  levels  rang- 
ing between  200  and  1000  ppm.  There  is  no 
evidence  yet  on  the  extent  of  danger  vinyl 
chloride  poMs  to  mUllons  of  Americans  who 
have  come  to  use  plastic  products  as  a  way 
of  life — from  phonograph  records  to  auto 
seats,  cosmetics  and  baby  bottles  and 
pacifiers.  Dr.  Sellkoff  believes  consumers  may 
be  endangered  as  well  as  VC  workers.  Vinyl 
chloride  has  for  years  been  used  as  a  propel- 
lant  In  aerosol  coaeumer  products — paint, 
halrsprays,  pertlcldes.  Ralph  Nader's  Health 
Research  Group  has  petitioned  the  Knvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  ban  the  us* 
of  all  vinyl  chloride  in  Mroeol  products.  To 
date,  the  petitions  have  been  met  with  no 
action. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  sava 
It  needs  new  authority  to  requite  manufac- 
turers to  list  ingredients  PDA  does  not  nor- 
mally do  any  product  testing.  It  has  to  de- 
pend on  Industry  data  and  honesty.  Honesty 
Isn't  always  corporate  policy:  In  response  te 
the  Health  Research  Group  petition,  the  FDA 
stated  that  It  InformaUy  polled  cosmetic 
manufacturers  to  learn  how  much  vinyl 
chloride  was  used  In  halrspray  and  the 
answer  was  none.  The  cosmetic  company 
Clalrol  admitted  that  !t  manufkctored  "Miss 
Olalrol"  and  "Summer  Blonde"  fw  Tour 
years  with  a  propellant  that  wm  30  psrcent 
▼Inyl  chloride,  but  the  company  lAld  It 
stopped  the  manufacturs  In  inld-197S  and 
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"reformulated"  the  products.  (According  to 
Clalrol,  after  one  minute  of  spray  from  these 
products,  the  air  level  in  the  breathing  zone 
of  the  user  could  reach  200  ppm.)  But  In  a 
letter  to  the  Health  Research  Group  In  late 
March,  Clalrol  said  It  did  not  "consider  there 
to  be  grounds  for  recalling  the  small  amount 
of  product  that  Is  now  In  the  field." 

Then  two  weeks  ago  the  FDA  telegrammed 
Clalrol  asking  for  voluntary  recall  of  these 
sprays  from  retail  shelves,  and  Clalrol  readily 
agreed  All  the  cans  of  these  products  on 
Btore  shelves  contained  vinyl  chloride  In  the 
propellant  because  Clalrol  had  not  had  a 
production  run  since  last  summer.  While 
the  compMtny  said  It  had  reformulated  the 
product  since  then  and  left  the  clear  im- 
pression that  only  a  small  number  of  the 
cans  left  on  retail  shelves  contained  VC, 
the  PDA  was  at  first  taken  In,  Furthermore, 
while  Clalrol  originally  maintained  that  only 
these  two  products  stUl  contained  VC,  the 
FDA  announced  that  VC  was  also  used  In 
four  additional  Clalrol  products,  all  profes- 
sional hair  products. 

The  PDA  also  announced  that  another 
company  producing  aerosol  hairspray,  Bonat, 
was  also  voluntarily  withdrawing  13  prod- 
ucts containing  vinyl  chloride  from  retail 
stores.  That  agency  said  that  on  information 
received  from  "Industry"  sources,  an  aerosol 
drug  may  contain  vinyl  chloride,  but  the 
FDA  refused  to  release  any  Information  until 
the  manufacturer  "Informs  the  PDA  that 
this  Is  so."  It  did  turn  out  to  be  so  and  the 
FDA  announced  that  Quick  Aide  medicated 
room  vapiM'lzer  was  being  recalled.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  FDA  "discovered"  30  other  aero- 
sol products  manufactured  by  Shield  Chemi- 
cal Company,  including  deodorants  and  first 
aid  sprays  that  contain  vinyl  chloride.  Now 
the  FDA  says  all  the  products  it  regulates 
that  contain  vinyl  chloride  are  being  re- 
called. 

The  FDA  has  throughout  assiued  the  pub- 
lic that  only  a  few  products  contain  VC  and 
at  levels  that  are  harmless.  Dr.  Joseph  Wag- 
oner, head  of  field  studies  for  NIOSH,  says 
that  he  doesn't  buy  the  PDA  statement  that 
levels  in  hairspray  at  this  time  are  free  of 
any  potential  of  Inducing  cancer.  Wagoner 
will  shortly  announce  a  sizable  research  con- 
tract to  investigate  the  possible  carcinogenic 
effect  on  cosmetologists  from  products  they 
have  been  using  that  contain  vinyl  chloride. 

The  action  of  the  EPA,  which  regulates 
aerosol  pesticides,  has  been  even  more  dis- 
mal. Three  weeks  ago,  the  EPA  Anally  re- 
sponded to  the  Health  Research  Group 
petition,  but  In  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Instead  of  recalling  the  41  pestlddss  pro- 
duced by  33  companies  that  contain  vinyl 
chloride,  the  EPA  merely  makad  the  manu- 
facturers' pwrmlBslon  to  release  the  tncand 
names.  Among  the  41  products  using  vinyl 
chloride  that  are  currently  r^ilstered  are 
sprays  for  restaurants,  for  dogs  and  cats, 
and  for  the  household.  (Five  more  were  pro- 
duced until  recently,  but  the  manufacturers 
volimtarUy  stopped  using  vinyl  chloride.) 
Glenn  E.  Schweltser.  the  director  of  the 
BPA's  office  of  toxic  substances  and  chair- 
man of  its  study  group  on  vinyl  chlCH'lde, 
said  that  there  curremtly  Is  not  stifflclent 
evidence  to  warrant  recalling  these  prod- 
ucts. Yet  Schweitzer  said  that  one  EPA 
study  of  vinyl  chloride  expostire  resulting 
from  the  tiae  ot  a  household  dlslnXectant 
q>ray  indicated  that  If  sprayed  for  80  sec- 
onds m  a  typical  bathroom,  levels  of  vinyl 
chloride  In  the  air  would  reach  400  ppm. 
Schweitzer  Instate  that  the  usual  exposure 
of  humans  to  pesticides  Is  too  small  to  con- 
stitute an  Imminent  health  hazard. 

On  April  17  the  EPA  released  a  Ust  of 
brand  names  of  20  aerosol  pesticides  that 
manufacturers  or  distributors  had  agreed  to 
rsveal.  Despite  this  "sweeping  regulatory  ac- 
tion" the  agency  still  reftiacs  to  force  a  recall. 
Manufactvirers  and  distributors  of  21  other 
products  had   various  reasons   for  refusing 


to  divulge  brand  names — Including  protec- 
tion of  "trade  secrets."  The  EPA  accepts 
such  excuses  because  It  says  the  agency 
currently  finds  no  evidence  of  an  Inunlnent 
health  hazard. 

So  consumers  continue  to  tise  aerosol 
products  containing  this  cancer-causing 
agent. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  5,   1974] 

ViNTL   CHLoamE   and   Cancks 

(By  John  Saar) 

Before  It  was  Identified  earUN  this  year 
as  the  carcinogenic  killer  of  12  industrial 
workers,  vinyl  chloride  was  accepted  as  a 
cheap  and  almost  Innocous  gas  with  a  variety 
of  uses.  Pressurized  Into  consumer-sale  aero- 
sol cans,  It  served  as  the  propellant  for  in- 
secticides and  halrsprays;  as  the  base  ingre- 
dient In  a  common  plastic — pwlyvlnyl  chloride 
(PVC) — It  la  omnipresent  of  everyday  life 
as  bottles,  pipes,  wrapping,  car  upholstery, 
phonograph  records  and  sundry  other  prod- 
tic  ts. 

With  dramatic  speed*  over  these  last  few 
months,  our  understanding  of  the  apparently 
compUant  slave  gas  has  been  unpleasantly 
changed.  Unmasked  by  an  Italian  research 
chemist,  it  now  stands  convicted  In  the 
deaths  by  a  rare  and  Invariably  fatal  liver 
cancer  of  the  12  plastics  workers  In  the  last 
13  years. 

Now — In  the  words  of  one  researcher — It 
"casts  a  long  shadow"  over  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  workers  In  second-echelon, 
plastlc-uslng  Industries.  And  If  the  lethal 
qualities  of  vinyl  chloride  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  manufacturers,  Just  how  Justi- 
fied Is  the  consumers'  reliance  on  that  most 
commonly  used  artificial  material — plastic? 

The  already  proven  relationship  between 
vinyl  chloride  and  angiosarcoma — a  Uver 
cancer  which  generally  kills  an  average  of 
only  21  persons  a  year  In  the  United  States — 
Is  the  latest  of  the  chemical  time  bombs  to 
threaten  our  Industrial  workers  and,  if  the 
forebodings  of  some  reseeirchers  are  borne 
out.  It  may  be  worst. 

That  suspicion  is  under  high  priority  in- 
vestigation by  at  least  seven  governmental 
emd  medical  research  groups — an  effort  one 
Involved  expert  in  environmental  health 
calls  "unprecedented  in  both  scope  and  in- 
tensity." 

"potent   CABCINOCKIf 

"Vinyl  chloride,"  added  Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff, 
a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Mount  Blnal 
School  of  Medicine,  New  York  and  director  of 
the  Environmental  Sciences  Laboratory  there, 
"Ls  a  very  potent  carcinogen  in  the  center  of 
our  great  chemical  process  industry  and  a 
pnxluct  used  throughout  society  and  In- 
dustry." 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Wagoner,  working  15-hour 
days  to  direct  another  key  investigation  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Oeoupatlonftl 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  calls  vinyl 
chloride  "one  of,  if  not  the  most  potent  car- 
cinogens." 

With  the  dangers  of  vinyl  chloride  estab- 
lished in  the  grimmest  fashion  by  death 
certificates,  researches  are  pressing  with  un- 
usual urgency  for  some  answers  to  a  whole 
spectrum  of  far-reaching  question.  Iliey 
want  to  know  exactly  what  the  health  risks 
are  for  approximately  6,500  people  who  work 
in  37  plants  where  vinyl  chloride  Is  polymer- 
ized Into  polyvlnylcbloride. 

Beyond  that,  there  la  an  urgent  need  to 
establish  the  hazards.  If  any,  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  workers  who  fashion  the 
raw  PVC  Into  products  and  for  the  public 
at  large  which  uses  them. 

Other  agencies  engaged  in  active  research 
are  the  National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  for  the 
City  of  New  Tork  smd  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control.  Atlanta. 


The  invesilgatloiis  are  far  from  complete, 
but  under  the  gun  of  a  continuing  health 
hazard  of  uncertain  proportions,  scientists 
will  discuss  their  interim  findings  at  an  in- 
ternational conference  May  10  organized  by 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sclence>i. 

That  link  Is  now  Just  about  as  certain  as 
the  relationship  between  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus and  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  accord- 
ing to  SelUkoff:  "I  don't  think  there's  any 
doubt  of  a  firm,  strong  association  between 
angiosarcoma  and  vinyl  chloride  exposure, " 
he  said. 

PROBLEMS  FOCND 

Experts  here  expect  reports  from  American 
and  European  scientist  to  further  substan- 
tiate the  link  between  vinyl  chloride  and 
angiosarcoma  and  to  predict  a  potential 
death  exposed  workers. 

Two  months  ago.  Dr.  Sellkoff  look  a  50- 
strong  team  of  medical  personnel  to  the  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.Y.,  plant  where  400  men  make 
polyvinyl  chloride  for  Goodyear.  He  is  un- 
willing yet  to  detail  results  of  tlte  mass  clini- 
cal screening  conducted  there,  but  com- 
mented: "We  have  found  problems  there. 
We  have  found  vinyl  chloride-associated  dis- 
ease." 

The  vinyl  chloride  hazard  has  been  exposed 
at  a  quickening  pace  over  the  last  few 
months  as  animal  researchers  found  that 
mice  and  rats  dosed  wtth  the  chemical  de- 
veloped angiosarcoma  and  medical  research- 
ers found  evidence  of  the  same  rare  tumor 
among  plastics  workers. 

As  the  evidence  hardened,  government 
agencies  have  drastically  changed  legislation 
regarding  vinyl  chloride.  Some  of  the  pres- 
sure for  changes  stemmed  from  the  alarming 
results  of  internal  research  programs.  More 
In  the  form  of  petitions,  dozens  of  phone 
caUs  and  disclosure  actions  came  from  the 
feisty  goading  of  a  Ralph  Nader-funded 
Health  Research  Group  (HRG). 

In  mid-January,  B.  P.  Goodrich  announced 
the  death  of  three  long-term  emplovees  at 
the  LouisvUle  polyvinyl  chloride  plant  with 
the  significant  addendum  that  the  company 
was  investigating  whether  the  deaths  "were 
related  to  occupational  causes." 

smce  tiien.  94  consumer  products  contain- 
ing vinyl  chloride  have  been  either  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  by  manufacturers  or 
banned  from  sale  by  the  EPA  and  PDA. 
These  included  41  aerosol  pesticides  for 
househeld  use.  26  home  and  professional 
halrsprays.  13  deodorants  and  antl- 
persplrants. 

The  radical  change  In  attitude  toward  the 
colorless  gas  Is  reflected  in  Department  of 
Labor  regulations  on  the  exposure  of  Indus- 
trial workers.  Previous  regulations  limiting 
workers  to  500  parts  per  miUlon  were  based 
on  avoiding  combustible  concentrations  and 
toxic  levels  sufficient  to  cause  dizziness  and 
nausea.  vA  new  emergency  standard  limiting 
exposure  »o  60  parts  per  million  is  now  in 
force  and  the  Occupational  and  Safetv  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  plans  to "  seek  a 
permanent  standard  of  no  measurable  level. 

Though  their  studies  are  Incomplete,  the 
researchers  are  sure  enough  about  vlnvi 
chloride  to  express  a  uniform  consternation 
at  the  idea  of  workers  being  exposed  to  levels 
as  relatively  low  as  60  ppm.  "I  don't  thmk 
its  adequate,"  said  Sellkoff.  "It  would  be 
foc^ardy  to  say  this  lower  level  is  safe.  If 
cancer  occm«  at  higher  levels.  It  will  occur 
at  lower  levels,  though  less  frequently." 

"Brt  BKABTBSEAKIHG !" 

The  perception  of  vinyl  chloride  as  dan- 
gerous in  any  amount  leads  to  a  depressing 
comparison  with  the  levels  accepted  as  t«a- 
sonable  by  the  chemical  Industry  as  late  as 
January  this  year.  Vinyl  chloride  readings 
declared  by  the  companies  themselves  ranged 
in  ordinary  production  from  20-100  ppm.  But 
occasional  very  high  readings  were  admitted. 
The  plastics  division  of  Uniroyal  at  Palnes- 
vlUe.    Ohio,    for    instance,    told    NIOSH    re- 
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searchers  that  workers  scAllng  the  vessels  In 
which  PVC  18  made  were  briefly  exposed  to 
levels  as  high  as  1.600  ppm  When  told  that. 
SellkofT  exclaimed,  "It's  heartbreaking!" 

With  respoualtolllty  for  governing  vinyl 
chloride  use  falling  between  the  overlapping 
Jurisdictions  cf  several  federal  ageivcles  —all 
adjusting  at  differing  speeds  to  new  knowl- 
edge on  the  gas — eome  Important  gaps  stll! 
exist. 

Vinyl  chloride  production  Is  estimated  at 
7  billion  pounds  a  year  and  It  Is  still  being 
transported  by  rail  and  highway  under  dan- 
gerously outdated  hazard  rules.  On  April  14 
a  freight  train  derailed  and  dumped  a  tank 
car  of  vinyl  chloride  on  a  Philadelphia  ex- 
pressway. Dr.  Wagoner  broke  from  his  work 
In  Cincinnati  to  place  telephone  calls  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Poison  Center  and  the  Penn 
Central  Railway.  Neither  knew  they  were 
dealing  with  a  proven  cancer -causing  agent. 
In  the  past  three  years,  eight  spillage  inci- 
dents have  b»n  reported. 

The  Health  Research  Group,  partially  re- 
sponsible for  persuading  the  EPA  to  ban 
sales  of  Inside  Insecticides,  Is  now  pushing 
the  agency  to  seize  all  outdoor  vinyl  chloride 
aerosols  with  the  logical  argument  that  on 
present  knowledge  any  further  consumer  ex- 
posure Is  Intolerable. 

EMERSENCY    REVIfilON 

The  recent  history  of  vinyl  chloride  shows 
a  fascinating  helter-skelter  pattern  of  scien- 
tific Initiative  and  governmental  response  as 
society  staged  a  hurried  retreat  from  a  chem- 
ical regarded  as  relatively  benign  since  It  was 
first  manufactured  In  1930. 

Jan.  26,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Wagoner,  director  of 
NIOSH's  field  investigation  division  begins, 
with  "a  sense  of  national  urgency."  an  epi- 
demiological study  of  four  long-eetabllshed 
PVC  manufacturing  plants.  At  this  time  the 
research  is  going  full-force,  occupying  18  out 
of  32  people  on  his  staff.  One  branch  has 
shut  down  work  on  every  other  project  to 
handle  the  vinyl  chloride  emergency. 

In  mid-February,  Italian  scientist  Prof. 
Cesare  Maltonl  told  a  hurriedly  assembled 
OSHA  hearing  that  two  out  of  67  rate  sub- 
jected to  dally  dosages  of  vinyl  ehlorlde  de- 
veloped angiosarcomas.  Kt  a  very  high  level 
of  6,000  parts  per  million,  II  out  of  73  rats 
developed  the  rare  tumors.  However,  the 
bombshell  hi  Maltonl's  findings  that  led  to 
an  Inunedlate  emergency  revision  of  the  in- 
dustrial atmospheric  levels  then  standing  at 
500  ppm  was  the  statement  that  some  rats 
leveloped  the  tumors  at  260  ppm. 

Feb.  14.  EPA  forms  a  task  force  under 
Olenn  Schweitzer  to  assess  overall  health 
and  environmental  risks  associated  Wth  vlny! 
chloride  and  PVC.  On  April  10,  h»  directs 
EPA's  10  regional  offices  to  test  the  water,  air 
and  solid  waste  emissions  from  at  least  one 
plant  using  vinyl  chloride  to  make  PVC. 

Feb.  21,  the  HRO  petitioned  the  FDA  to 
ban  and  name  cosmetics  employing  vinyl 
chloride  as  a  propellant  on  the  basis  of  "well- 
documented  carcinogenicity."  A  similar  peti- 
tion went  to  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train,  calling  for  suspension  of  vinyl  chloride 
products  regulated  by  the  EPA. 

March  23.  Responding  to  the  HRO  petition 
on  pesticides,  the  EPA  states  they  have  no 
listing  of  products  containing  vinyl  chloride 
and  are  sending  a  warning  letter  to  all  3S,000 
pesticide  manufacturers  suggesting  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  gas. 

March  26.  The  Health  Research  Group — 
unsuccessful  In  persuading  Clalrol  to  with- 
draw vinyl  chloride -powered  hAlrsprays  from 
the  market — takes  the  dispute  to  the  FDA 
in  a  letter  to  the  administrator  Dr.  Alexander 
N.  Schmidt.  The  substance  of  the  HRG's  case 
was  Clalrol's  admission  that  users  of  the 
aT>rays  were  exposed  to  200  ppm  for  a  one- 
minute  duration  The  HRG  director.  Dr. 
Sidney  M  Wolfe,  reproved  the  FDA:  "Where- 


as this  Inaction  by  the  FDA  must  be  wel- 
come and  financially  bene&cUl  to  Bristol- 
Myers  and  its  Clalrol  subsidiary,  it  may  be 
fatal  for  many  unsuspecting  citizens  of  this 
country." 

April  3.  The  FDA  announces  eu;tlon  to  end 
the  use  of  vinyl  chloride  In  products  under 
Its  control.  The  order  concerns  three  manu- 
facturers and  about  50  products.  Calling  the 
hazard  to  hair-spray  users  "extremely  re- 
mote," Clalrol  Inc  nevertheles.s  announces 
the  recall  of  100.000  cans  of  Summer  Blonde 
and  Miss  Clalrol  aerosol  hair  sprays. 

April  6,  In  response  to  a  March  11  recom- 
mendation from  NIOSH  that  the  acceptable 
industrial  level  should  be  zero,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  announces  an  Interim  emer- 
gency level  of  SO  ppm. 

April  17.  the  EPA  Identifies  20  products 
containing  vinyl  chloride,  leaves  21  more  un- 
named pending  manulacturers'  approval  of 
their  publication. 

April  19,  EPA  administrator  Russell  Train 
hears  the  result  of  sonie  crucial  experimenta- 
tion by  his  own  people.  Under  test,  pesticides 
on  public  sale  r.^lsed  the  vinyl  chloride  con- 
centration In  a  small  room  such  as  a  bath- 
room to  400  ppm  In  a  30-secorid  burst  With- 
out light  or  ventilation,  the  researchers 
reported  to  their  chief,  the  concentration  of 
gas  diminished  by  cnly  1  percent  In  a  faur- 
day  period. 

April  24,  Citing  those  lefts  and  the  easy 
availability  of  substitute  gases.  Train  signs 
an  order  banning  all  vinyl  chloride  products 
for  indoor  uses.  The  EPA  administrator  was 
doubtless  also  aware  of  some  preliminary 
findings  in  a  long-term  study  by  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists  Association  which  dis- 
closed tumors  In  mice  at  levels  of  only  50 
ppm.  The  names  of  seven  of  the  vinyl  chlo- 
ride products  regulated  by  the  EPA  still  have 
not  been  released. 

GLOOMT    PREDICTION 

The  possible  significance  of  the  12  deaths 
currently  associated  with  vinyl  chloride- 
Induced  angiosarcoma  for  the  6.600  work 
force  drew  a  gloomy  prognostication  from 
Dr.  Sellkoff:  "Twelve  deaths  may  not  sound 
like  many,  but  put  it  In  this  perspective.  In 
the  early  19608  there  were  maybe  1,000  work- 
ers tn  PVC  plants.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events  something  like  I0O-I60  would  have 
died.  Twelve  deaths  out  of  100-150  suggests 
a  rate  of  12  percent." 

SeltkoO's  study  of  Goodyear's  vinyl  chloride 
operation  included  a  trace  on  98  per  cent  of 
all  employes  with  five  or  more  years  service. 
To  the  company's  discovery  of  one  angiosar- 
coma death,  Seltkoff's  workers  added  the 
naiu?*  of  two  others  whose  causes  of  death 
were  misdiagnosed  on  death  certificates.  Re- 
searchers interviewed  family  doctors  and 
hospital  pathology  departments  and  studied 
original  pathology  slides  to  verify  the  true 
cause  of  death  as  angiosarcoma. 

Misdiagnosis  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
particular  strain  of  cancer  is  also  troubling 
Wagoner's  NIOSH  researchers:  "Out  of  the 
12  deat.hs  so  far  confirmed.  33  per  cent  were 
mlsdlagnoeed.  One  was  classified  as  cirrhosis 
and  another  as  a  benign  liver  tumor."  (The 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  taken  the  un- 
precedented action  of  opening  a  national 
registry  of  all  angloearcoma  cases.) 

Though  Wagoner's  primary  concern  Is  with 
the  safety  of  industrial  workers,  the  three 
questions  he  is  trying  to  answer  encompass 
far  broader  ramifications. 

"We  want  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk — bow  many  other  cases  are  there?  And 
secondly,  whether  other  organs  of  the  body 
are  affected  by  vinyl  chloride.  I  would  suspect 
w*  atiould  be  looking  at  the  lung  as  a  target 
organ." 

Wagoner's  third  area  of  investigation  is 
tha  potential  vulnerability  of  other  Indus- 
trial  workers,   and   finally,    the   consumers. 


"We  want  to  know  how  widespread  exposure 
to  vinyl  chloride  Is  In  the  making  of  PVC 
and  in  the  variety  of  uses  of  PVC." 

CASTING  THE  NET  WIDE 

So  far.  Wagoner's  "walk-through"  survey 
teams  of  doctors,  engineers,  blostatlstlclans 
and  epidemiologists  have  studied  and  micro- 
filmed personnel  records  at  four  plants.  They 
have  examined  conditions  under  which  vinyl 
chloride  has  been  used  and  the  likely  expo- 
sure by  leakage  of  the  workers 

But  the  prime  objective  Is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  mortality  among  workers  at  the 
plants.  Prom  a  search  of  the  microfilmed 
personnel  records,  the  NIOSH  researchers  are 
establishing  how  many  of  the  plants'  pa«t 
and  present  employees  are  dead,  and  what 
they  died  from.  The  net  is  ci3t  wide  to 
examine  all  fatalities  because  the  Goodrich 
Company's  own  screening  prcgram  at  the 
Louisville  plant  disclosed  20  ca.ses  of  liver 
abnormalities  In  addition  to  previously  un- 
diagnosed angiosarcoma  In  two  workers. 

Prom  the  autopsies  of  former  workers  who 
died  In  non-related  accidents,  the  researchers 
hope  to  understand  the  range  of  conditions 
vinyl  chloride  may  produce  other  than  liver 
malignancy. 

Cooperation  by  all  peripherally  involved  in 
the  NIOSH  study  has  been  excellent.  Wag- 
oner says.  The  Ohio  State  motor  vehicle 
registry  which  is  able  to  provide  an  Initial 
check  on  whether  former  employes  of  an 
Ohio  plant  are  alive  has  cut  the  response 
time  from  three  months  to  three  hours,  and 
police  scout  cars  have  been  offered  to  ferry 
materials. 

The  pressure  Is  constant.  "Everyone  wants 
results,  "  says  Wagoner.  "We  are  looking  for 
long-term  carcinogenic  results,  but  at  the 
moment  we  have  more  questions  than 
answers." 

When  properly  cured  and  aged,  finished 
PVC  Is  thought  not  to  exude  vinyl  chloride 
fumes.  This  belief  Is  being  tested  by  NIOSH 
in  experiments  involving  the  placing  of  PVC 
pellets  in  closed  chambers  and  measurement 
with  sensitive  devices.  The  extent  of  con- 
sumer hazard  will  depend  on  the  as  yet  un- 
known frequency  with  which  vinyl  chloride 
"leaches"  out  of  a  host  of  everyday  products. 

NIOSH  Is  now  placing  a  contract  for  the 
full  investigation  of  'leaching"  Wagoner 
will  say  only,  "We  don't  know  what  the  full 
spectrum  of  disease  is.  but  there  are  concerns 
for  the  consumer." 

At  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  where 
another  major  vinyl  chloride,  research  pro- 
gram is  under  way,  and  an  angiosarcoma 
patient  Is  undergoing  chemotherapy  and 
study  Dr.  Unaberto  Safflottl  associate  director 
of  carconogenesls,  considers  the  gas  "a  major 
potential  hazard,"  and  "a  serious  problem  for 
consumers." 

While  the  exposure  of  an  individual  con- 
sumer is  lower  than  a  vinyl  chloride  worker, 
an  Infinitely  greater  number  of  people  are 
Involved,  he  points  out:  "There  may  be  mil- 
lions of  people  Involved  and  an  incidence  st 
a  much  lower  rate  in  a  large  population  may 
still  be  a  substantial  number  of  cancer  cases." 

HRG  director  Wolfe  sees  the  known  anglo- 
sarooma  deaths  as  the  start  of  a  series  of 
cases  and  the  best  reason  for  reducing  con- 
sumer exposure  to  vinyl  chloride  Imme- 
diately. 

"We  are  now  seeing  people  who  got  really 
high  doses.  In  the  next  few  years  we  may  see 
beauticians  exposed  to  doses  not  quite  so 
high  through  hair  sprays.  A  very  few  years 
later  we  may  see  consumers  who  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  heavy  aerosol  users." 


LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 
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Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NULL) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of&cial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Outer),  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  MizKLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKXN),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to : ) 

Mr,  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZALKZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bennett,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MooRHEAi)  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record,  and  is  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $2,246.75. 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$785. 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$735. 

Mr.  Randall,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  House  Resolution  929,  the 
rule  on  the  voter  post  card  registration 
bill,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OuYER) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  BiESTES  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steigbr  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Symks. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Outer. 

Mr.  Dkllxhback. 

Mr.  Millkk  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Veyset  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Crane  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dekwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KUTKENDALL. 

Mr.  EscH  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  QOLOWATER. 

Mr.  Whitxhurst. 

Mr.  liAGOfMARSIHO. 


Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Grover. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuKEN),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Domznick  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr,  McKay. 

Mr.  Brinklet. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REPERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  frcnn  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hoq)itals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  on  Labor. 

S.  3371.  An  act  to  amend  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act  of  June  26,  1947;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  Congressionfd  Record:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  by  the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Television  and  Social  Behavior": 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kamal 
Antolns  Chalaby; 

S.  428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Scofield  (Ernesto  Esplno);  and 

S.  3304.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  such  officer  as  be  may  designate 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China  for  Indemnification  for 
any  loss  or  damage  to  objects  In  the  "Ex- 
hibition of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China"  while  In  the 
possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  7,  1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


H.R.  5759.  For  the  relief  of  Morena  Stols- 
mark; 

H.R.  6116  For  the  relief  of  Gloria  Go;  and 
H.R.  11793.  To  reorganize  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  a  new  Federal  Energy  Administration  in 
order  to  promote  more  efficient  management 
of  such  functions. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  9,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act 
|8  U.S.C.  1182(d)(6)];  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  time  limitations  in  applying  for 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  change  the  effective 
date  of  section  1862(c)  to  coincide  with  the 
effective  date  of  a  national  health  insurance 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HA.  12381.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper  (Rept. 
No.  93-1031).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  14667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  realized  by  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations  on  securities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14668.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  more 
equitable  taxation  of  transfers  of  capital 
during  life  at  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJi.   14«69.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the   i&- 
fuance  of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
^nor  of  the  yachting  industry:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Ro«ERs.  Mrs.  BfRKE  of  California. 
Mr.  Bbown  of  California.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  H.\nna, 
Mr.     HARRLNcroN.     Mr.    Hicks.     Ms. 

HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  HUDNUT. 

Mr.    JoMEs    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Melchui,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Preter.  Mr.  Roncauo  of 
Wyoming,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Stminc- 
TON.  Mr.  Vandeb  Vef.n.  Mr.  Winn,  ai:d 
Mr.  YATROtf )  : 
HJi,    14670.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment ol  a  long-range  plan   to  advance 
the  national  attaclc  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal    diseases    and    for    arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
HH.  14671.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period   for   the   pursuit   of  educatloi^al   pro- 
grams  by   veteran.s,    wives,    and    widows:    to 
the    Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs 
By  Mr  DELLENBACK 
HR.   14672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  annual 
adjxutments  in  the  amount  of  personal  ex- 
emptions and   the  amount  of  the  standard 
deduction  to  reflect  increases  In  the  cost  of 
living:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DBLLENBACK  (for  hlnwelf,  Mr. 
QiriE,  Mr.  Braoekas,  Mr.  KxLXNBORif, 
Mr.     Esch,     Mr.     Kemp,     and     Mr. 
Biaggi)  : 
HH.   14673.  A  WU   to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
authority    to    assist    training    of    disadvan- 
taged students  for  the  legal  profession;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DUIJ3KI   (by  request) : 
HJl.    14674.    A    bill    to   amend   subsection 
(e)  of  the  act  of  August  35,  1958  (Public  Law 
86-745,  72  Stat.  888),  as  amended,  to  provide 
tliat   the   widow  of  each    former   President 
•hall  receive  an  annual  monetary  allowance 
that  Is  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  annual 
allowance  authorized  for  farmer  Prealdenta; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.B.  14675.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  88  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  ectablUh  time 
limitations  In  applying  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  for  other  ptirposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
Hit.  14676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  court  costs  in  civil  rights  ac- 
tions brought  in  n.S.  courts  by  prlaooers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRSY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Brikn)  : 
nit.  14677.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide 
service  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUYER: 
H.R.  14678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  the  holding 
of  any  private  foundation  In  certain  public 
utilities  from  the  tax  on  excess  business 
holdings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself.   Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mrs.  CotA.wB  ot  Illinois, 
Mr.  Drinam,  lAx.  Esch,  Mr.  Mitrpht 
of  New  York,  Mr.  MtTRTHA,  Mr.  Rn- 
OLX,  and  Mr.  Rob)  : 
HR.  14«79.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain interest  forfeited  by  reason  of  prema- 
ture cancellation  of  certain  savings  deposits 


shall  not  be  Included  in  gross  income,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ROBISON   of   New   York    (for 
himself,     Mr.     HAmxr.     and     Mr. 
MrrcHRix  of  New  York)  : 
HR.  14680.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  high- 
way projects  In  the  State  of  New  York  from 
the  application  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  STMiifBTOjr,  Mr. 
Hastings,      Mr.     HxrwB,      and      Mr. 

HtTDNUT)  : 

HJl.  14681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  revise  the  programs  of 
student  assistance,  to  revise  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program,  to  establish  a 
system  for  the  regulation  of  postgraduate 
training  programs  for  physicians,  to  provide 
a-sslstance  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  training  programs  for  nurse  clini- 
cians, pharmacist  clinicians,  community  and 
public  health  personnel,  and  health  adminis- 
trators, to  provide  assistance  for  projects  to 
improve  the  training  provided  by  under- 
graduate schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
allied  health  to  provide  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  area  health  edu- 
cation systems,  to  establish  a  loan  guarantee 
and  Interest  subsidy  program  for  undergrad- 
uate students  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the 
allied  health  profaaaion»,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.B.  14682.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Armv 
and    Navy   Union    of   the    United    States    of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  MTtchrll 
of     Maryland.     Mr.     Moaklxt,     Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Stokrs)  : 
HJi.  14683.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  professional  athletes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STKKLMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stkxi^  Mr.  Prases,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  HuDNUT,  Mr.  Fisa,  Mr. 
Clcvxland,    Mr.    Youkc   of    Illinois, 
Mr.  Fboxhlich,  Mr.  Codcbun,  and 
Mr.  Stmingtom  ) ; 
H.R.    14684.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
Initial  (q>eratlon  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the  services   available   In   existing   agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies  to   train   professional    and   paraprofes- 
slonal    personnel    to    provide    home    health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUCJCEY : 
HR.  14685.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HR.  14686.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  restora- 
tion  of  public   roads   to   and   from   county 
seats;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
HR.  14687.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1973  (Public  Law  92-500):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  14688.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  service  center  in  each 
county  of  a  State  as  ■  part  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  such  centers  on  a  nationwide  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CBONIN  (for  htmself.  Mr. 
O'Nxu.!.,  Mr.  BoiJiND,  Mr.  Blrkr  of 
Mawachusetta,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
DoNOHtiE,  Mr.  DRIXU7,  Mr.  Harrtho- 
TOiv,  Mrs.  HeckKxr  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Macdonalo,  Bfr.  Moaklxt,  and 
Mr.  Stttdds)  : 


H.R.  14689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  plan  for 
the  preservation.  Interpretation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  *the  historic,  cultural,  and 
architectural  resources  of  the  Lowell  Historic 
Canal  District  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  14600.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buro- 

ENER,    Mr.     COTTGHUN,    Mr.    DT7    PoNT, 

Mr.  DE  LtJoo,  Mr.  Frastr,  Mr.  Hrorz," 
Mr.   HtnsER,   Mr.  Httnt,  Mr.  McCon- 
MACK.  Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Meb>b.  Mr. 
MrrcHKLL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rieclx, 
Mr.  RoBiBON  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roi, 
Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  TowEix  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Vaw 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt,  Mr.  Bos 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bolawd)  : 
'M.S..  14691.  A  bin  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  programs  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols, 
Mr.  CoNTxas.  Mr.  Dklldms.  Mr.  Eil- 
BERC,   Mr.    Fraser,   Mr.   Harrington, 
Mr.    McKiNNET,    Mr.    RacLz,    Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,       Mr.       Seiberling,      Mt. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
HR.   14692.  A  bill   to  establish  an  urban 
homesteadlng  program   to   refurbish   aban- 
doned real  estate  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  piupoaee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  ot  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FRET : 
HR.   14693    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation   to  make   grants  to 
any  State  for  the  study  of  drawbridges  with- 
in the  State  and  for  the  Implementation  of 
recommendations     for     the     more     efficient 
movement   of   motor    vehicle   traffic   on   and 
watercraft  traffic  under  drawbridges  within 
the  State;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HR.   14694.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives  for   certain    professionally   trained 
officers  of  the  armed  forces,  to  establish  sepa- 
rate optometry  seirvl«!e8  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LENT; 
HJl.  146^5.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
American    Legion"    to   change    the   require- 
ments   for    membership    In    the    American 
Legion:  to  the  Comitalttee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorgla': 
H  R   14696    A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum   Allocation    Act   of    1973;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  14697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  Ms  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fimd;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PSXYER: 
HJl.  14698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  health  policy  and  to 
assist  and  facUttate  the  development  of  nec- 
essary health  care  resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foretgs  Commerce. 

HR.  14690.  A  bill  to  abiend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  pvovlde  for  laadlca^,  ho^>ltal. 
and  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  eataAl^phlo  expenses  of  illness, 
financed  In  whole  for  lov-*lneame  groups 
through  ls«uanoe  of  oer«}ftcatea,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  aUawance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
man[>ower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Conuulttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By    Mr.    RARICK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Proehlich,      and      Mr.      Hammer- 
schmidt)  : 
HJl.  14700.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added   provision   for   the   establishment   of 
professional  standards  review  organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK   (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Oeruain,  Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  JoHNSOM  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Abdnor,  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  14701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incvirred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
B.R.  14702.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Dnited  States  Code  In  order  to  count,  for 
purposes  of  nonregvilar  retirement  pay,  serv- 
ice before  World  War  n   In  certain  State 
militia  units  which  were  racially  segregated; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    RANOEL     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
BiNGKAM,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Ms.  Bttrke  of  California, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Carnxt  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Chtsholm,  Mr. 
(TlzvelaNd,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     CoNTERS,     Mr.     Corman,     Mr. 
DiGGS,   Mr.   Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.   EiLBXRC,    Mr.    Harrington,   Mr. 
Hawktns,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
and  Mr.  Metcalte)  : 
HJl.   14703.  A  bUl  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  vision  screen- 
ing programs  for  public  school  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 

PODELL,    Mr.    RlXGLX,    Mt.    Roe,    Mr. 

Rosenthal,   Mr.  Rotbal,   Mr.  Sab- 
banes,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Tizrnan,  Mr. 
Vandeb  Veen,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia)  : 
HH.  14704.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  vision  screen- 
ing programs  for  public  school  students;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Barrett.   Mr.   Biester, 
and  Mr.   Vandeb  Veen  )  : 
H.R.  14705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  folkllfe  center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H  Jl.  14706.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine  If  boxuitles. 
grants,  or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  dairy  products 
Imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.  1008.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  railroad  lines;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1009.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  promises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1010.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  of  September  of  each 
year  as  National  Medical  Assistants'  Week; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  490.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations    on    the    Turkish    opium    ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  491.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Imprisonment  In  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Dkrwinski,    Mr.    Batalis, 

Mr.      HOSMER,      Mr.      PORSTTHE,     Mr. 

Devine,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Vandeb  Veen, 
Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Lagomarstno.  Mr. 
Madican,  Mr.  Cederbebg,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr. 
Huber,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Landcrebb, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  YM-k.  Mr. 
VANDia,  Jagt,  Mr.  Wacoonner,  and 
Mr.  Henderson)  : 
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H.  Res.  1096  Resolution  amending  Rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  require 
reports  accompanying  each  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution of  a  public  character  ( except  reve- 
nue measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to 
contain  estimates  of  the  costs,  to  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  carrying  out 
the  measure  reported;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Btron,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Fbenzel,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  GuNTER,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  Froehlich.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Heinz,   Mr.   Bittler,   and   Mr.   llixm- 

THA)  : 

H.  Res.  1097.  Resolution  amending  rtile 
Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  require 
reports  accompanying  each  bUl  or  Joint  res- 
olution of  a  public  character  (except  reve- 
nue measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to 
contain  estimates  of  the  costs,  to  both  public 
and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  carrying  out  the 
measure  reported;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  bs  fol- 
lows: 

472.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tenneesee.  rela- 
tive to  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Panama  Canal ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

473.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  mandatory  al- 
location of  asphalt  cement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJi.  14707.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARAZrri : 
HJR.   14708.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Miss 

Leonor    Young;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ADDRESS  OP  CARL  ALBERT 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Memphis,  T«in.,  is  the  world  capital  of 
the  cotton  trade.  Our  cotton  merchandis- 
ing Arms  reach  out  from  the  Midsouth 
to  all  the  points  on  the  globe  develop- 
ing markets  for  the  various  growths  of 
U.S.  cotton. 

Headquartered  in  Memphis  is  the  prin- 
cipal trade  representative  for  the  cotton 
Industry,  the  American  Cotton  Shippers 
Association.  Its  members  handle  over 
70  percent  of  the  domestic  crop  and  80 
percent  of  the  export  market  for  U.S. 
cotton.  The  ACSA  is  comprised  of  500 
Anns  who  are  members  of  5  federated 
associations,  located  in  16  States 
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throughout  the  Cotton  Belt;  the  Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton  Trade  Association, 
Atlantic  Cotton  Association.  Southern 
Cotton  Association,  Texas  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Western  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association. 

Meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  week 
to  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary,  the 
association  was  honored  by  the  attend- 
ance of  1.000  guests  from  every  Im- 
portant cotton  market  in  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  foreign  markets. 
The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma.  I  Insert 
Speaker  Albert's  address  In  the  record: 
Address  of  Carl  Albert 

For  half  a  century,  your  great  Association 
has  played  a  vitally  Important  role  In  the 
American  econccny.  Today  the  agricultural 
segment  of  the  most  magnlfloently  produc- 
tive of  aU  the  world's  economic  systems,  of- 
fers a  sharp  contrast  to  the  (lays  of  the 
Depression  which  came  along  when  your  As- 


sociation was  a  fledgling.  Nowadays,  half  the 
world  IS  busy  bidding  up  the  prices  of  the 
food  and  fiber  produced  by  our  American 
cornucopia.  But  in  those  grim  Depression 
years,  instead  of  shortages  and  rising  prices, 
there  was  glut,  with  producers  getting  prices 
that  did  not  return  to  them  their  costs  of 
production. 

As  an  example,  back  In  1933  (a  year  no  one 
here  is  under  any  obUgatlon  to  admit  was 
other  than  his  year  of  birth),  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  asked  sev- 
eral nUUlon  cotton  producers  to  do  something 
that  badly  upset  them — they  asked  them  to 
destroy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Southern 
cotton -growers  were  preparing  in  that  long- 
ago  summer  to  harvest  a  bumper  cirop  from 
some  forty  ml' lion  acres.  This  meant  that  at 
least  sixteen  million  bales  would  be  added 
to  the  huge  carry-over  from  prior  seasons. 
Although  it  was  too  late  to  check  planting, 
the  AAA  sent  out  twenty-two  thousand 
agents,  mainly  volunteers,  to  persuade 
farmers  to  plow  up  about  a  fourth  of  their 
acreage,  in  return  for  cash  payments  rang- 
ing from  six  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  no 
mean  sums  In  those  days.  The  cn^-llmltatlon 
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evangeUsts  retunieU  to  AAA  offices  with 
aifrjcaieius  from  growers  to  take  more  than 
ten  iiiUUon  acres  out  of  tillage. 

Some  of  the  livestock  were  violently  anti- 
New  Deal,  however.  Newspapers  reported  that 
the  Southern  mule,  trained  to  walk  between 
ro.vs.  stubbornly  refused  to  trample  growing 
cotUiji  as  he  pulled  behind  him  the  plow  ol 
destr-'ctiou.  His  master  who  had  seemed  at 
first  more  tractable.  Instead  showed  himself 
so  reluctant  early  next  season  to  sign  up 
for  crop-Umltatlon  (because  he  was  hoping 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  rising  prices)  that  Con- 
gress had  to  pass  the  Bankhead  Cotton-Con- 
trol Act  of  1934.  which  laid  a  heavy  tax  on 
all  floer  brought  to  the  gin  In  excess  of  a 
gro.'.er's  assigned  quota. 

Today,  the  tide  has  turned.  With  a  surging 
demand  for  cotton  at  fair  prices,  the  Indus- 
try stai.ds  In  an  auspicious  position  I  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  there  is  a  real 
chance  to  recapture  mArkeis  lost  In  the  past 
to  synthetics.  Cutbacks  in  polyester  produc- 
tion have  already  taken  place. 

Even  before  the  energy  crisis  reduced  the 
supi'.ly  of  petrochemicals  for  man-made 
ribers,  the  synthetics  Industry  had  nearly 
reached  full  capacity.  It  requires  only  a  fifth 
as  much  energy  to  produce  one  pound  of 
man-made  fiber.  Cotton  flammablllty  cost 
the  Industry  almost  all  of  the  chUdren's 
sleepwear  market  after  the  Iseuance  of  last 
year's  Federal  regulations.  This  problem  has 
now  been  entirely  overcome:  all-cotton 
woven  clofch  can  be  made  flre-retardant  by 
a  new  chemical  process  and  yet  retain  Its 
cotton  abeorbency,  strength  and  color- 
Euxeptunce.  Because  of  polyester  ahortages. 
we  may  soon  see  a  blend  of  sixty  percent 
cotton  and  forty  percent  polyester,  instead 
of  the  flfty-flfty  blend  now  found  In  most 
permanent  press  fabrics. 

In  a  significant  beginning  on  the  road  back 
to  an  adequate  supply,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment estimates  that  14.6  million  acres 
will  be  planted  with  cotton  this  year.  The 
cotton  marketing  mechanism,  which  your 
Association  so  well  represents.  Is  a  marvel  of 
efficiency  and  enterprise. 

The  world's  (and  history's)  largest  and 
best-organized  endeavor  for  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  our  American  agriculture, 
did  not  merely  survive  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. It  battled  Its  way  out  of  It.  enlisting 
the  Federal  government  In  the  cause,  and 
succeeded  more  quickly  and  on  a  greater 
scale  than  many  European  and  domestic  crit- 
ics thought  humanly  possible.  In  the  same 
way.  we  shall  overcome  the  present  discon- 
tents that  afflict  the  body  politic  of  the 
world's  greatest  constitutional  system.  What 
other  democratic  system  could  have  endured 
the  tiirmoU  of  the  past  decade?  What  other 
system  of  government  could  continue  with 
the  effective  performance  of  Its  responsi- 
bilities, under  the  pressures  now  borne  by 
ours? 

American  citizenship  under  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  and  will  remain  a  glorious  personal 
posseasion.  the  fulflUment  of  the  dreams  and 
struggles  of  men  for  centuries.  Our  Con- 
stitution, guaranteeing  priceless  freedoms  to 
our  citizens,  sets  forth  a  concept  of  liberty 
that  has  been  an  inspiration  to  those  seek- 
ing freedom  throughout  the  world.  The  sta- 
bility of  our  system  of  go\ernment.  func- 
tioning under  this  Constitution.  Is  a  mighty 
fortress  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  trem- 
ors of  the  present. 

Despite  the  enlargement  of  Presidential 
powers  during  wartime.  It  was  a  wartime 
Democratic  President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
said:  "Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Liberty  has  always  come  from  the 
subiects  of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  is  a 
history  of  the  limitation  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  It  When  we  re- 
sist, therefore,  the  concentration  of  power, 
we  are  resisting  the  processes  of  death,  be- 
cause concentration  of  power  Is  what  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  human  Ubertlea.'* 
And  James  Madlsan,  "The  Father  of  the 
Constitution"  as  he  is  called,  warned  us  long 
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ago  tliat.  "The  accumulation  of  all  powers, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  in  the 
same  hands,  whether  of  one.  few,  or  many, 
and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or 
elective,  may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny." 

Our  Constitutional  system  has  lasted  al- 
most two  hundred  years;  under  It  we  have 
become  the  world's  most  powerful  and  eco- 
nomically successful  natloii.  If  we  need 
something  to  buck  us  up  nowadays,  we 
should  remember  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Federal  govertunent.  there  was  fear  that 
the  system  enjoined  by  the  Constitution 
might  not  survive.  As  the  time  for  the  first 
Congressional  elections  under  the  Constitu- 
tion drew  near.  George  Washington  anx- 
iously wrote  to  a  friend:  "Aa  the  period  Is  now 
rapidly  approaching  which  must  decide  the 
fate  of  the  new  Constitution,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Its  being  carried  into  execution  and 
prot>ably  as  to  Its  usefulness.  It  Is  not  won- 
derftil  that  we  should  all  feel  an  unusual 
degree  of  anxiety  on  the  occasion.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  fears  have  been  greatly 
alarmed,  but  still  I  am  not  without  hope*. 
.  .  .  TTiere  will,  however,  be  no  room  for  the 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  to  relax  In 
their  exertions;  for  If  they  should  be  lulled 
Into  security  .  .  the  consequences  which 
you  so  Justly  dread  may  be  realized." 

It  Is  necessary  today.  Just  as  it  was  when 
Washington  thus  expressed  his  concern,  that 
those  who  prize  the  blessings  of  freedom 
permit  no  relaxation  in  their  efforts  In  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  will 
perform  Its  Constitutional  responsibilities  in 
our  present  difflculties  so  that  the  American 
people's  confidence  in  their  government  will 
be  restored. 

Our  Constitution's  sepeuratlon  of  powers, 
and  Its  checks  and  balances  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  by  the  separate  branches, 
were  called  by  the  61st  Federalist  Paper  "the 
interior  structure  of  the  government  (whose) 
several  constituent  parts  may.  by  their  mu- 
tual relations,  be  the  means  of  keeping  each 
other  In  their  proper  pl$u;es."  This  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  Coi^tltutlonal  engineering  l.s 
working  at  this  very  moment  under  a  full 
head  of  steam. 

We  have  legislated  Internal  reforms  of  the 
Congress  to  help  it  do  its  Constitutional 
work  better.  In  its  dealings  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Cougieas  has  gradually  lost  some 
of  Its  effectiveness  in  budgetary  matters.  By 
this  summer  Congress  wUl  have  adopted  a 
new  system  that  will  do  much  to  give  re- 
newed vigor  to  our  Constitution's  separation 
of  powers  and  checks  and  balances  upon  the 
exercise  of  those  powers.  Under  the  present 
system,  Congre-ss  could  only  react  with  a 
sense  of  helplessness  when  the  executive 
branch  sent  up  its  proposed  budget  each 
January.  The  budget  the  White  House 
shlpp^  to  us  this  year  breaks  the  $300  bil- 
lion barrier,  lifts  the  Federal  debt  above  the 
half-trllUou  mark,  increases  Federal  spending 
$38  bUllon  above  the  amount  first  estimated 
for  the  year,  requires  «30  billion  to  pay  In- 
terest costs  on  the  public  debt,  and  contains, 
locked  In  Its  maw,  the  fourteenth  budget 
deficit  In  the  past  fifteen  years. 

la  passing  the  new  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act,  we  had  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  executive  branch  was  to  be  allowed  to 
decree  what  would  and  what  would  not  be 
spent.  The  answer  was  that  Congressional 
stewardship  of  the  Federal  government  Is  im- 
possible without  control  by  Congress  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  new  system  will  give  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  its  own  office  of  the 
budget.  The  House  and  Senate  will  set  spend- 
ing levels  and  have,  at  last,  a  comprehensive 
concept  of  expenditures  in  relation  to  rev- 
enues. This  reform  lays  the  foundation  on 
which  future  Congresses  may  erect  additional 
bulwarks  against  the  excesses  of  executive 
power.  The  new  arrangement  Is  a  basic  step 
in  preserving  the  stability  of  our  system  of 
government  by  strengthening  the  Constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers.  Congress,  our 
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democratic  system's  only  national  public 
forum,  will  then  Indeed  and  at  last  be  able  to 
a.svsert  lus  rlghtlul  plare  as  an  equal  branch 
of  the  Federal  goverumeut. 

Congress  must  have  its  own  tools,  and  a 
variety  of  them,  to  cope  with  Instability  and 
slowdown  for  more  than  five  years.  Our  shaky 
economy  is  of  overriding  concern  to  Congress 
our  people,  and  worldwide,  and  with  good 
reasons; 

Inflation  is  the  worst  in  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century; 

Decline  in  first  quarter  production  is  the 
worst  In  16  years; 

Tlie  Gross  Natloiml  Product  declined  at  an 
annual  rate  of  S.ai  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year; 

Buyuig  power  of  American  workers  Is  4.7% 
below  a  year  at;o;  and 

The  prime  bank  interest  rate  Is  the  highest 
In  history. 

These  somber  statistics  describe  an  econ- 
omy which  has  been  pulled  out  of  recog- 
nizable shape  over  the  past  five  years  by  the 
forces  of  alternating  recession  and  infla- 
tionary expansion. 

Now  we  are  once  again  entering  a  period 
where  two  famUiar  economic  concerns  loom 
before  us:  a  downturn  of  uncertain  depth 
and  duration,  and  an  Inflation  rate  of  un- 
questionable seriousness. 

Three  years  ago  we  could  have  combat- 
ted  these  problems  with  potent,  innovative 
alternatives.  Today  our  alternatives  for  bet- 
tering the  economy  are  significantly  reduced 
becaiise  mistakes  of  the  past  have  left  our 
economy  shell-shocked  and  weary.  Current 
problems  cannot  be  Isolated  from  past  mis- 
takes. Had  It  not  been  for  the  stringent 
budget  policies  and  tightened  money  mar- 
kets that  triggered  a  full  scale  recession  in 
1970,  our  economy  would  have  been  stronger 
today.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  senselees  delay 
of  more  than  a  year  In  invoking  wage  and 
price  controls,  our  economic  health  would 
have  been  better  today.  Had  the  economy  not 
been  overstimulated  in  1972  and  controls 
disastrously  dropped  early  in  1973,  Inflation 
would  not  be  the  major  problem  It  Is  today. 
Had  not  poorly  administered  self-destruct- 
Uig  controls  been  used  as  an  erratic  compen- 
sation for  Phase  III  faUures,  our  economy's 
outlook  would  be  brighter  today. 

These  multiple  mistakes,  steadily  stabbing 
at  the  economy,  have  drained  It  of  Its  vital- 
ity. How  could  the  economy  remain  healthy 
after  being  dipped  In  an  acid  bath  of  full- 
scale  recession,  followed  by  the  shock  of  s 
rocky  voyage  through  no  control,  control,  de- 
control, recontrol,  and  no  control  again,  all 
In  less  than  three  years?  Mismanaged  eco- 
nomic policy  over  the  p.ast  five  years  has 
transformed  the  American  economy  from  s 
sturdy,  resilient  vehicle  of  general  prosper- 
ity into  a  fragUe  assortment  of  confilctlng 
Interests,  vulnerable  to  collapse  under  each 
new  pressure.  After  such  a  nightmare,  I  can- 
not blame  both  business  and  labor  for  cry- 
ing out  against  government  intervention. 
The  American  people  demand  and  deserve  s 
return  to  stability,  a  stability  conceived  in 
confidence  and  nurtured  by  the  strong  and 
steady  hand  of  consistency.  The  key  to  eco- 
nomic stability  lies  In  sensible  policies,  stead- 
ily executed  and  candidly  explained.  The 
American  people  deserve  no  leas. 

As  of  midnight  Apru  30.  when  authority 
for  wage  and  price  controls  expired,  the  bur- 
den for  our  return  to  economic  stability  to 
a  great  extent  lies  with  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  nation.  Business  working  with 
labor  must  strive  to  unshackle  the  American 
pec^Ie  from  the  cancerous  inflation  that  has 
ravaged  the  ecpnomy.  Inflation  wUl  not  die 
of  old  age;  business  must  fight  this  disease 
vigorously  with  long-range  prudent  policies 
that  thoughtfully  and  rationally  balance  the 
economic  scales. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  crucial  to 
our  prosperity.  Double  figure  inflation  con- 
tUiues  with  a  vengeance.  The  Gross  National 
Product's  decline  in  the  last  quarter  Indi- 
cates an  Increasing  downturn  of  the  economy. 
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However,  most  economists  expect  some 
abatement  In  inflation  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  year  and  predict  Improvement  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  performance  dur- 
ing the  coming  quarter.  Housing  Is  poised 
for  a  recovery  If  Interest  rates  can  be  re- 
duced. With  gasoline  supplies  already  approx- 
imating those  of  last  year,  auto  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  revive  to  Just  under  10  million 
units  for  the  year. 

The  climate  Is  favorable  for  an  upturn  In 
the  economy  and  a  return  to  stability  If 
business,  labor  and  government  work  to- 
gether for  the  cumulative  benefit  of  our 
nation. 

Today  I  challenge  every  businessman  In 
America  to  realize  the  enormous  responsi- 
bility they  now  have  to  return  stability  and 
prosperity  to  the  economy  of  this  nation. 
The  next  few  months  will  document  fully 
the  degree  of  seriousness  and  good  faith  put 
forth  by  American  business  during  this  hour 
of  testing. 

Not  only  do  Americans  seek  stability  in 
the  economy  but  they  seek  it  In  their  gov- 
ernment. Per  187  years  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  supported  the  world's 
most  powerful  and  successful  nation.  Despite 
all  our  troubles,  we  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  especially  In  the  Constitutionally- 
protected  freedoms  we  enjoy.  Wrote  Emer- 
son, "We  think  our  civilization  is  near  Its 
meridian,  but  we  are  yet  only  at  the  cock- 
crowing  and  the  morning  star.  Our  coun- 
try's highest  ideal,  equality  under  the  law, 
is  civilization's  highest  ideal.  The  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  revolt  success- 
fully against  colonial  rule,  and,  as  the  first 
new  nation,  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  the  many  countries  which  have  followed 
In  Its  steps  toward  their  own  Independence. 

The  greatest  German  writer  of  all  time, 
Goethe,  wnrote : 

"America,  thou  farest  better 
Than  our  own  continent,  the  old  one; 
Thou  hast  no  crvmibllng  castles. 
No  basalt  wreckage. 

Thou  are  not  shaken  In  this  hour  of  life 
By  useless  memories  and  futile  strife." 

As  Goethe  understood,  our  new  United 
States  had  no  ancient  historical  sites,  relics, 
and  memories,  but  It  also  had  no  tyrannical 
feudal  system  to  overthrow,  either.  It  was  a 
new  country,  but  a  free  country  (once  we  got 
rid  of  the  British),  a  country  whose  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  we  shall  soon  be 
celebrating. 

Baedeker,  the  famous  editor  of  travel 
guides  of  years  ago,  advised  any  European 
planning  to  visit  the  United  States  In  the 
late  nineteenth  or  early  twentieth  century 
that  he  "should,  from  the  outset,  reconcile 
himself  to  the  absence  of  deference,  or  servil- 
ity, on  the  part  of  those  he  considers  his 
social  inferiors." 

Whether  they  liked  what  they  saw  or  not, 
most  foreign  observers  did  not  doubt  that 
America  was  a  democratic  society.  Different 
American  occupations  brought  differences  in 
prestige,  but  neither  the  occupations  nor  the 
prestige  Implied  any  fundamental  difference 
in  the  value  of  Individuals.  Even  hostile  vis- 
itors confirmed  the  Judgment  that  In  America 
sharp  class  differences  were  absent,  since 
many  of  these  visitors  found  the  arrogance 
of  American  workers  intolerable  and  hurried 
back  to  Europe  where  they  belonged. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  great  civilization  of  the  world,  but  it  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  continuous  of  the 
world's  social  systems.  France  haid  Its  revo- 
lution shortly  after  ours  but  a  series  of 
catastrophes  In  three  successive  wars  wiped 
out  much  of  the  staying  power  of  the  ruling 
class  and  brought  about  a  chronic  Instability 
of  regimes  alleviated  only  by  the  one-man 
rule  of  the  late  General  Charles  DeGaulle. 

Germany  had  a  frustrated  social  revolution 
In  1919  and  a  Fascist  one  In  1933  for  which 
It  has  had  to  pay  heavily  In  social  chaos. 
After  several  abortive  attempts,  Russia's 
communist  revolution  in  1917  changed  the 
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basis  of  power  from  Czar  to  Commissar. 
Modern  China  had  one  revolution  In  1911 
and,  after  a  protracted  civil  war,  a  Commu- 
nist revolution  In  1948-49,  that  led  Inevitably 
to  dictatorship.  India,  after  winning  Its  free- 
dom by  a  revolution  of  passive  resistance, 
launched  a  mixed  economy  with  socialist  ele- 
ments. Of  the  Latin  American  nations,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  are  typical  In  having  broken 
away  from  European  rule  by  revolutions 
which  were  followed  by  internal  revolts  and 
military  coups.  Even  In  Britain,  where  a 
capitalist  system  has  lasted  longer  than  any- 
where except  in  the  United  States,  the  pres- 
sures toward  a  socialist  economy  and  society 
have  been  stronger  than  anything  In  the 
American  experience. 

Ours  has  been  a  system  of  remarkable 
stability,  well  able  to  survive  transitory  but 
major  problems — a  traumatic  civil  war.  two 
world  wars,  depression,  riots,  and  troubles  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  United  States,  national  ad- 
ministrations, whether  Federalist  or  Jeffer- 
sonlan.  Whig  or  Jacksonlan,  Republican  or 
Democratic,  have  In  the  past  stayed  within 
roughly  the  same  broad  framework  of  beliefs 
and  values.  We  In  Congress  intend  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

The  Constitution  Is  the  nourishing  spring 
of  our  nation's  faith,  the  bedrock  of  our 
freedoms,  the  great  treasure  which  we  must 
preserve,  protect  and  defend,  as  the  only 
conceivable  basis  for  our  stable  system  of 
government.  Woodrow  Wilson  wisely  cau- 
tioned us  that  democracy  and  Ita  government 
flourish  only  as  they  are  nurtured  from  their 
roots.  "A  people  shall  be  saved,"  he  said,  "by 
the  power  that  sleeps  In  Its  own  deep  bosom 
or  by  none.  The  flower  does  not  bear  the  root, 
but  the  root  the  flower." 
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graduate  fellowships,  including  the  re- 
quired pajTiient  of  sizable  institutional 
stipends.  Under  the  existing  law.  the 
$750,000  appropriation  already  available 
will  support  only  31  students  rather  than 
approximately  200  if  the  program  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  a.s  it  has  in  the  past. 
My  bill  will  allow  the  program  to  func- 
tion much  as  it  has  so  successfully  done 
up  to  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  has  the  support 
of  the  organizations  and  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  CLEO  program.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
for  its  support.  Because  prospective  pro- 
gram participants  are  already  being  con- 
tacted about  participating  in  the  program 
this  summer,  it  is  very  important  that 
our  committee  act  as  expeditiously  as 
Possible  in  approving  changes  to  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 


BILL   TO   EXTEND   AID   TO   DISAD- 
VANTAGED   LAW    STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF   OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  «,  1974 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  legal  education  for 
those  with  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Joining  me  In  cosponsorliig  this  proposal, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, are  Representatives  Quie, 
Brademas,  Erlenborn,  Esch,  Kemp  and 

Actually,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
allow  the  continuation  of  a  successful 
program  that  has  been  In  existence  for 
6  years  and  which  has  already  received 
an  appropriation  for  the  coming  year. 
The  program  Is  known  as  CLEO — Coim- 
cU  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 

CLEO  has  received  support  from  sev- 
eral foundations  and  private  corpora- 
tions In  addition  to  grants,  beginning  in 
1971,  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  program  is  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools,  the  National  Bar  Association 
and  the  Law  School  Admission  Council. 

Originally  imder  OEO,  the  progiam 
was  then  transferred  to  HEW.  An 
amendment  to  continue  this  program 
within  HEW  was  made  to  part  D  of  title 
IX — Graduate  Programs — of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  as  part  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  problem  with 
that  provision  Is  that  it  Is  tied  to  re- 
quirements   meant    for   other   Federal 


PENSION  INCREASE  FOR  DISABLED 

VETERANS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOEIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  unanimously  passed 
11. R.  14117,  a  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disabihty  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
for  their  families.  This  is  a  much-needed 
cost-of-living  increase  for  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  I 
hope  that  House-Senate  differences  In 
the  legislation  can  be  speedily  resolved 
and  the  measure  enacted  into  law  with- 
out delay. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  h?rsh 
impact  which  inflation  has  on  those 
living  on  a  fixed  income.  The  cost  of 
living  index  ha.«  risen  almost  13  percent 
since  the  1972  comj^rensation  increase  for 
disabled  veterans — but  even  more  un- 
fortimate  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
such  essentials  as  food  and  health  care 
have  increased  at  double  that  rate. 
Therefore,  I  am  esjiecially  happy  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  provided 
rate  increases  larger  than  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  because  this  is  a 
more  accurate  reflection  of  the  needs  of 
disabled  veteraiis  and  their  families. 

Briefly,  H.R.  14117  provides  assistance 
in  the  following  manner: 

Increases  the  basic  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  from  10.7  to  18  percent 
depending  on  the  degree  of  severity  of 
the  disability ; 

Provides  a  15  percent  increase  in  the 
allowance  to  dependents  of  severely  dis- 
abled— 50  percent  or  more — veterans: 

Increases  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  rates — DIC — by  17 
percent,  across  the  board :  and 

Extends  the  presumption  of  service- 
connection  to  those  veterans  who  ser\'ed 
between  the  end  of  World  War  U  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  29  million  living 
veterans  in  America,  over  2  million  have 
been  disabled  in  the  military  service  of 
their  country.  Those  who  have  died  of 
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such  disabilities  have  left  nearly  375.000 
survivors  who  look  to  a  grateful  Nation 
for  assistance.  While  we  can  never  fully 
repay  these  men  and  their  families  for 
their  service  and  sacrifices,  we  can  as- 
sure that  the  value  of  the  benefits  which 
they  receive  from  veterans  programs 
keeps  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  H.R. 
14117  provides  this  assurance,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  House  colleagues 
in  this  unanimous  expression  of  the 
continued  gratitude  of  America  to  her 
veterans. 


POST  OFFICE  VERSUS  MA  BELL 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  attached  article  "Post  Office 
versus  Ma  Bell,"  a  comparison  of  public 
and  private  industry  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Post  Office  Vekscs  Ma  Bbll 
(NoTK. — This    Is   a   reprint   of   the   Weekly 
Staff   Letter   for   March   28,    1974.    issued    by 
Davtd  L  Babson  A  Co  Inc..  Investment  coun- 
sel. Boston,  Massachusetts.) 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  proposals  we've 
heard  lately  Is  the  Senate  bill  to  create  a  fed- 
erally operated  oil  enterprise.  Its  sponsors 
claim  that  it  would  stimulate  com.petltlon 
and  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
petroleum  Industry's  performance.  Naturally, 
It  would  be  subsidized  by  taxpayers  with 
cheap  capital  and  exemption  from  tax  and 
royalty  payments. 

Some  Congressmen  and  editorial  writers 
want  to  take  a  bigger  Immediate  step  and 
nationalize  the  oil  companies  right  away. 
And  several  politicians  here  In  Massachusetts 
have  been  making  noises  about  the  "need  " 
to  take  over  electric  utilities  as  well. 

This  latest  outbreak  of  govemmentalltls — 
along  with  the  current  leap  In  postal  rates — 
reminded  us  of  a  Staff  Letter  first  written  In 
1964  and  reissued  In  1967.  Titled  '•Govern- 
ment vs.  Private  Operation— A  Striking  Con- 
trast, '  It  compared  the  operating  results  of 
the  nation's  two  communications  giants — 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  privately  run 
Bell  Telephone  System  So  we  decided  to  re- 
print the  Letter  this  week — the  only  changes 
being  to  bring  the  figures  up  to  date. 

It  has  become  the  fashion — esiieclally 
among  politicians,  union  bosses  and  business- 
men— to  call  more  and  more  on  the  govern- 
ment for  action.  The  extent  to  which  Its 
share  of  the  economy  has  mushroomed  over 
the  years  Is  shown  In  Table  I 

Note  that  the  public  share  of  employment 
has  been  raLslng  almost  as  fast  since  1947  as 
It  did  during  New  Deal  days  Also  observe  that 
16  2'^  of  all  workers  (one  out  of  six)  are  now 
on  public  payrolls  compared  with  6.4'",  (one 
out  of  16)  In  1929. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  public  sector 
now  accounts  for  close  to  one-third  of  total 
economic  activity  against  less  than  one-tenth 
In  1929  Our  federal  government  Is  the  big- 
gest employer,  borrower,  lender  and  spender 
In  the  world.  One  out  of  nearly  every  three 
dollars  of  personal  and  business  Income  now 
goes  to  a  tax  collector  somewhere. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  this 
speed-up  in  public  spending  has  been  taking 
place  during  a  period  of  r«scord  economic 
prosperity  In  the  past  decade,  non-defense 
outlays  In  the  federal  budget  have  shot  up 
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by  $139  bUllon.  or  nearly  200%,  whUe  those 
of  state  and  local  entitles  have  also  tripled 
with  a  rise  of  1122  billion. 

Just  in  the  past  four  years,  total  federal 
expenditures  have  Jumped  $78  bUllon.  or  by 
nearly  two-flfths.  The  entire  rise  In  spend- 
ing baa  been  for  non-defense  activities.  It 
seems  Incredible,  but  this  Increase  In  civilian 
outlays  is  nearly  10  times  as  much  as  the 
VB.  government  paid  out  for  all  purposes 
in   any   year   prior   to   World   War   U. 

Moreover,  Washington  Is  constantly  press- 
ing, or  being  urged,  into  new  fields — educa- 
tion, health  care,  credit,  housing.  Problems 
that  are  essentially  local  in  nature — such  as 
mass  transit,  traffic,  urban  decay — are  now 
being  passed  on  to  federal  bureaus.  So  the 
public  sectors  grows  and  grows. 

A  question  that  puzzles  us  Is  why  anyone 
should  think  that  such  spheres  of  activity 
can  be  conducted  more  effectively  under  pub- 
lic than  private  management.  Does  anyone 
conceive  that  federal  administrators  have 
greater  talents  than  private  business  man- 
agers or  local  civic  leaders? 

A  good  Illustration  of  the  striking  differ- 
ences In  public  vs.  private  management  is 
afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  giants 
of  the  communications  field — the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  observe  now  these  two  orga- 
nizations have  affected  us  as  consumers  and 
taxpayers  over  the  years.  As  a  starting  point, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  trend  of  postal  rates 
since  the  early  Thirties.  The  first  class  rate 
for  a  one-ounce  letter  has  risen  as  follows: 

|ln  cenbl 
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Quality  of  service  k,  of  course,  much  harder 
to  measure  than  cost.  But  even  without  bene- 
fit  of  statistics,  it  Is  apparent  that  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  going  downhill  for  years  despite 
the  sharp  Increase  In  Its  rates.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  period  under  review  we  received 
two  dally  postal  deliveries  at  home,  four  at 
the  office.  Now  we  are  supposed  to  get  one  at 
home  and  two  at  the  office.  Despite  fast  planes 
and  express  highways,  business  maU  from 
New  York  frequently  faUs  to  arrive  here  untu 
the  second  day— even  though  It  la  less  than 
an  hour's  filght  and  a  five-hour  train  or  truck 
trip.  In  contrast,  a  phone  connection  to  al- 
most any  station  In  the  country  takes  but 
a  few  seconds — a  fraction  of  the  time  It  did 
40  years  ago. 

Now  what  effect  have  these  two  systems 
had  upon  us  as  taxpayers?  Table  IV  shows 
the  postal  deficit  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  companies,  both  annually  and 
on  a  cumulative  basis.  Public  operation 
makes  a  strikingly  poor  showing  here.  Even 
though  as  consumers  we  pay  much  higher 
postal  rates  than  ever  before  we  are  even 
worse  off  as  taxpayers.  We  now  contribute 
$1.4  billion  a  year  to  make  up  the  deficit  be- 
tween postal  receipts  and  expenses,  or  30 
times  as  much  as  when  the  letter  rate  was 
only  two  cents. 

TABLE    I- FEDERAL,    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITY 


Emplotr- 

ment 

(millions) 


P«rc«nt 
of  total 
employ- 
ment 


Expendi- 
tures 
(billions) 


Regular 
mail 


Air  mail 


1974. 
1971. 
1968. 
1963. 
1958. 
1957. 
1947. 
1933. 
1932. 


10 
8 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 


13 
II 

10 
8 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 


1973 

1967 

1963.... 

1955.... 

1947... 

1940  ... 

1929... 


13.7 
11.4 
9.2 
6.9 
5.5 
4.2 
3.1 


16  2 
15.3 
13.6 
11.1 
9.6 
S.8 
6.4 


J407 
243 
167 
98 
42 
18 
10 


Percent 

of  total 

economy 

31.  S 
30.6 
28.3 
24.5 
18.3 
18.4 
9.8 


In  recent  years,  various  public  commissions. 
Congressional  committees  and  the  White 
House  have  Investigated  and  criticized  the 
"Inflationary  ■  pricing  policies  of  private  bus- 
iness. Yet  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  during 
the  past  10  years  the  Post  Office  has  hiked  Its 
rates  66%-lOOVr.  Now  let's  see  how  prices 
of  the  privately-operated  telephone  system 
have  fared  o>er  the  past  four  decades.  The 
rates  for  three-minute  toll  calls  between 
Boston  and  other  major  cities  are  shown  In 
Table  11. 

In  addition  to  the  rate  drops  shown  in  the 
table.  Bell  recently  introduced  a  35*  rate  for 
one-minute,  coast-to-coast  calls  made  after 
10  p.m.  While  toll  charges  have  declined  sub- 
stantially over  the  years,  the  cost  of  local  tele- 
phone service  has  t)een  trending  upward  But 
even  here,  the  rise  since  1932  has  been  less 
than  half  that  of  the  consumer  price  Index 
and  only  one-quarter  as  much  as  the  Increase 
In  postal  charges  for  regular  mall. 

Thus,  It's  obvious  that  as  consumers  we 
have  fared  much  better  prlcewlse  with  the 
privately-operated  organization  than  with 
the  publicly-run  one.  This  Is  largely  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  two 
systems  has  been  able  to  lift  Its  efficiency  or 
"productivity."  Despite  some  Improvement  In 
recent  years,  the  public  operation  again 
makes  an  unfavorable  comparison  (see  Table 
III).  Note  that  over  the  past  43  years  the 
postal  service  has  managed  to  increase  the 
number  of  pieces  of  maU  handled  per  em- 
ploye by  66%,  but  the  Bell  System  takes  care 
of  2.7  times  as  many  conversations  per  worker 
as  It  did  then. 


In  contrast,  note  that  while  the  Post  Office 
has  drained  off  $23  billion  from  our  tax 
revenues  since  1932,  the  Bell  Companies 
have,  over  the  same  period,  put  $54  bUllon 
Into  public  coffers  through  tax  payments. 
And  this  figure  does  not  Include  the  federal 
excise  taxes  paid  by  Bell  customers — $18  bil- 
lion In  the  past  20  years. 

Moreover,  the  Bell  Companies  have  millions 
of  stockholders — American  Telephone  itself 
has  three  million,  Including  colleges, 
churches  and  other  Institutions  a.s  well  as 
Individuals.  Last  year's  dividend  payments 
came  to  $1.7  billion  vs.  $248  million  in  1950 
and  $39  million  in  1930.  In  the  past  two 
decades,  these  disbursements  have  created 
$4  billion  of  federal  Income  taxes  to  help 
finance  the  postal  deficit. 

Altogether,  the  contrast  In  the  results  of 
these  two  organizations  Is  startling.  If  the 
government  ever  gets  Into  the  oil  business 
and  runs  It  like  the  Post  Office,  today's  gaso- 
line prices  will  be  remembered  as  wistfully 
as  the  10</f  Income  tax  and  the  2(  stamp. 

TABLE    II -STATIOf<-TO-STATION    TOLL    RATES'    FROM 
BOSTON 


Year 


New  Yorlt 
Day     Night 


Chicago        San  Francisco 
Day     Night       Day      Night 


1974 JO.  JO 

1967 75 

1963 75 

1955 ...      .75 

1947 75 

1939...  80 

1932 1.00 

Percent  decline 
1932  74 20 


$0.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.45 
.50 
.60 


J1.15 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.65 
2.50 
3.25 


65 


».65 
.70 
1.20 
1.30 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 

63 


$1.45 
7.75 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
6.75 
9.50 

85 


$0.85 
1.00 
1.75 
2  00 
2.00 
4.50 
5.75 


>  Excludes  Federal  excise  taxes. 
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TABLE  III 


Volume  per 

Numtwr  of 

en' 

ploye 

employees           Volume 

(1980  equals 

(thousands)          handled 

100) 

Bell      (bil- 

(mil- 

Bell 

PO 

Cos.  lions)  > 

lions)' 

PO 

Cos. 

1973 

....  701.1 

798.  9      89. 7 

432.0 

156 

269 

1966 

....  675.4 

650. 8     75. 6 

295.7 

136 

225 

1K3 

...  587.2 

571.4      67.9 

251.4 

140 

218 

1962 

....  588,5 

563.9     66.5 

242.4 

137 

214 

1961 

....  582.4 

S66.6     64.9 

226.  4 

135 

189 

1957 

....  521.2 

640. 9      59. 1 

188.3 

137 

146 

1950  

....  500.6 

523.  3      45. 1 

140.8 

109 

134 

1940 

....  353.2 

275.  3      27.  7 

79.3 

95 

141 

1930 

....  339.5 

318.1     27.9 

64.0 

100 

100 

Percent 

increase 

1930-73. 

....      107 

151       222 

575 

56 

169 

1  Pieces  of  mail 

:  Daily  ni 

mber  conse 

rvations. 

TABLE  IV 

II  n 

millions  of  dollars  1 

Deficit  of  Post  Office 

Taxes  paid  by  Bell 

Department 

Companies 

Cumulative 

Cumulative 

from 

from 

Annual 

1932      ■ 

Annual 

1932 

1973.... 

1,390 

22, 703 

4,350 

54,454 

1966.... 

943 

12,843 

2,718 

30, 045 

1963.... 

819 

10,454 

2,246 

22,301 

1961.... 

826 

8,860 

1,972 

17,952 

1958.... 

891 

6,832 

1,483 

12,442 

1950.... 

545 

2,233 

499 

4.472 

1940.... 

41 

687 

185 

1,000 

1935.... 

66 

428 

94 

352 

HON.  JOHN  RHODES     SUPPORTS 
STRENGTHENING  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  released 
an  incisive  and  thoughtful  statement  yes- 
terday on  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. It  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  all  Members  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
it  available  to  my  colleagues: 
John  Rhodes  Sttpports  STRKNOTRXNiNa  thx 

HOTTSK 

Reform  of  the  House  CTommlttee  structure 
Is  essential  If  Congress  Is  to  revitalize  Itaelf . 
The  present  committee  system  was  devised 
In  1946.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
little  change  and  virtually  no  improvement. 

It  was  with  this  realization  In  mind  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  was 
established  over  one  year  ago.  That  bi- 
partisan committee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Richard  Boiling  of  Misaourl 
and  Vlce-Chalrman  Dave  Iiiartln  of  Ne- 
braska, spent  fourteen  months  receiving 
testimony  from  House  Members,  academic 
witnesses  and  many  outside  Interest  groups. 

The  result  was,  in  my  Judgement,  a  monu- 
mental work,  most  of  which  I  approve.  With 
the  exception  of  Ckingresslonal  budget  re- 
form. I  can  think  of  no  other  single  item 
that  Congress  needs  to  enact  In  order  to  be- 
come a  responsive  institution  of  government 
once  again. 

Umortunately,  recent  Indications  have 
given  rise  to  the  fear  that  the  important 
recommendations  of  the  Boiling  Committee 
report  may  never  reach  the  House  Floor  for 
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a  vote.  The  Democratic  Caucus  Is  scheduled 
to  meet  on  Thursday.  Its  vote  may  very  well 
determine  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  necessary 
reform  package. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
is  on  record  In  support  of  the  objective  ol 
the  Boiling  Committee  report.  Individual 
Members  can  and  will  differ  on  particular 
aspects  of  the  report.  But  the  overall  objec- 
tive is  enthusiastically  endorsed.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Members  of  the  House  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  chance  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  on  the  House  Floor. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  leadership  responsibility  to  deny  the  com- 
mittee reform  amendments  access  to  the 
House  Floor.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  majority  party  recognize  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  conunlttee  reform,  and  act  In 
a  way  that  places  the  Interests  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  over  the  Interests  of  a  power- 
ful few  Members. 

Progress  Is  never  possible  In  an  atmosphere 
where  change  Is  prohibited.  With  only  a  30% 
approval  rating,  it  is  obvious  that  this  Con- 
gress must  act  positively  to  reg^ain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people.  The  Impor- 
tance of  meaningful  committee  reform  must 
not  be  Ignored  by  this  Congress. 


EMBROIDERY  INDUSTRY  OBSERVES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  industries  in  Hudson  County,  N.J., 
is  the  embroidery  industry.  This  industry 
employs  thousands  of  people  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  maintains  over  500  em- 
broidery manufacturing  plants  in  New 
Jersey  making  it  the  largest  embroidery 
center  in  the  western  world.  This  year  we 
are  observing  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  this  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Realizing  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  industry  Hon.  Brendan  T.  Byrne, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of- 
ficially proclaimed  1974  as  Embroideries 
and  Laces  Year  in  recognition  of  the 
machine-made  embroidery  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  proclamation  was 
presented  by  the  Governor  to  Leonard 
LaVerghetta,  president  of  the  Schiffll 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Union  City,  N.J.,  during  a 
ceremony  held  in  the  Governor's  office  at 
the  Trenton  Capitol. 

Governor  Byrne  in  turn  was  presented 
with  a  framed  set  of  embroidered  Apollo 
Astronaut  emblems — the  same  emblems 
worn  by  the  astronauts  on  the  space 
shots — by  Seymour  Schwartzberg,  the 
president  of  the  Schiffll  Embroidery 
Manufacturers  Promotion  Fund. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Proci.,amation 

Whereas,  Man  has  been  engaged  in  the 
honorable  art  of  beautifully  embellishing 
textiles  for  apparel  and  home  furnishings  for 
thousands  of  yecu-s;  and 

Whereas,  creative  embroideries  and  laces 
have  brought  ccdor,  interest  and  beauty  to 
the  life  we  know;  and 

Whereas,  the  Schlffii  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Industry,  concentrated  in  northern  New  Jer- 
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sey  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  craft  In- 
dustries; and 

Whereas,  the  laoe  and  embroidery  industry 
is  one  of  the  largest  Industries  In  northern 
Hudson  and  eastern  Bergen  Counties,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  people;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  more  than  500  em- 
broidery manufacturing  plants  in  New  Jersey 
making  it  the  largest  embroidery  center  in 
the  Western  World;  and 

Whereas,  the  machine  made  embroidery 
industry  was  started  In  the  United  States  one 
hundred  years  ago;  and 

Whereas,  the  size,  role,  history  and  Im- 
portance of  the  embroidery  industry  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  residents 
of  New  Jersey; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Brendan  Byrne,  Ctover- 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  1974  as  "Embroideries  and  Laces 
Year  "  in  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  AMERICA!  LEAD  THE  WAY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  as  part  of  its  observance  of  Law 
Day  1974,  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Lawyers 
Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  sponsored 
an  area  high  school  essay  writing  con- 
test. The  winner  of  this  contest,  selected 
from  more  than  50  competitors,  was 
Miss  Linda  A.  High,  a  student  at  Pacelli 
High  School. 

Linda's  winning  essay  is  just  excellent 
and  I  was  most  impressed  with  the 
mature  perspective  and  Insight  which  It 
contains — In  fact  It  was  reprinted  as  a 
guest  editorial  in  the  May  1, 1974,  edition 
of  the  Columbus  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Linda's  essay  is  one  well 
worth  repeating  and,  at  this  time,  I 
highly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

The  essay  reads : 

YotTNo  America!  Lead  the  Wat 
(By  Miss  Linda  A.  High) 

Between  the  America  of  yesterday  and  the 
America  of  tomorrow  stands  otir  generation. 
To  us  h£is  fallen  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
faith,  honor,  strength,  and  glory  of  America. 
This  duty  cannot  be  fulfilled  In  one  day:  It 
requires  a  day-to-day  exercise — a  program 
consisting  of  six  basic  steps. 

First,  we  must  accept  our  resp>onsibilltles 
as  citizens.  People  who  exercise  their  rights 
are  the  foundation  of  our  country.  They  form 
the  power  g:roup  who  leads  the  country 
toward  tomorrow  by  accepting  respon- 
sibilities today.  They  fulfill  an  obligation  to 
themselves,  their  community,  and  their 
country. 

Second,  we  must  become  doers.  The  doers 
know  what  is  happening  In  their  own 
backyard  as  well  as  across  the  nation.  Tliey 
oppose  anti-democratic  matters  and  speak 
out  against  wrong  and  injustice.  They  grasp 
opportunities  to  move  forward  instead  of 
"letting  George  do  it." 

Third,  we  must  think.  ITiinkers  are  always 
Important  becaxise  they  allow  nothing  to  slip 
by  without  fully  understanding  It.  Their  at- 
titude Is  that  nothing  can  be  ignored.  They 
share  their  ideas  with  others  but  do  not  force 
others  to  accept  their  Ideas. 

Fourth,  we  must  become  well-informed. 
An  Informed  people  listen  to  and  read  about 
significant  news  for  analyzatlon.  By  keeping 
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lip  with  eventa  through  the  communication 
media,  they  learn  how  and  why  the  govern- 
ment systems  work  effectively.  They  see 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  country. 

Fifth,  we  must  assume  that  nothing  Is  too 
big  or  complex  for  us  to  endeavor. 
KstabUshlng  a  positive  attitude  lays  the 
groundwork  for  expanding  Ideas.  Through 
determination  and  hard  work,  anything  can 
be  accomplished. 

Sixth,  we  must  always  be  prepared  for 
anything.  If  we  faithfully  follow  steps  one 
through  five,  then  vre  have  achieved  step  six. 

After  successfully  completing  this  exercise 
program  for  becoming  taformed  cltlaena,  the 
youth  are  ready  to  accept  the  challengee  In 
today's  society.  They  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  preoervlng  democracy  Instituted 
by  yesterday's  generation.  They  must  accept 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  world  peace 
fuIflUed  by  today's  generation.  They  must 
accept  the  challenge  of  striving  toward 
technological  advances  to  be  accomplished 
by  future  generations.  By  determining  to 
accept  these  challenges  and  by  getting  In- 
volved In  the  workings  of  the  community, 
the  youth  learn  the  value  of  law  In  their  lives 
and  can  appreciate  its  service  to  the  society. 

Young  America,  stand  up  and  lead  the  way 
to  establishing  a  better  place  In  which  Ood 
and  man  can  live ! 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  ANIMALS  TO 
MAN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vixGiNu 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  WHrrEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
marvelous  article  on  the  relationship  of 
animals  to  man  and  how  animals  are  re- 
garded by  mankind  appeared  In  the  May 
8,  1974  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  It  articulates  seven  categories 
in  this  relationship  and  goes  on  to  pose 
important  gxiestlons  that  need  answers 
on  what  manner  of  stewardship  man  will 
give  wild  animals  based  on  his  past  rec- 
ord. The  author,  John  B.  Cobb,  says  that 
man  must  begin  regarding  animals  in  a 
new  fashion  If  the  harmony  and  balance 
of  nature  Is  to  be  preserved.  I  Insert  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  The 
article  follows: 

(John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.) 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  otir 
planet,  one  species — human — has  secured  its 
foothold  in  our  worldwide  ecoeyvtem  by 
threatening  the  position  of  all  ite  creature- 
competitors. 

Animals  can  now  survive  only  on  oxir  suf- 
ferance. 

Before  our  eyes  the  last  wilderness  areas 
are  disappearing  and  the  ocean  depths  are 
being  mapped  for  human  exploitation.  In 
the  entire  evolutionary  history  of  the  globe 
this  dominance  of  the  planet  by  a  single  form 
of  life  Is  unprecedented,  not  Just  in  ecological 
terms,  but  in  moral  and  spiritual  terms  as 
well. 

Since  man,  the  species  In  question,  has 
won  his  way  chiefly  by  intelllgeooe  and 
adaptabUlty,  one  has  the  right  to  hope  that 
he  will  respond  to  this  novel  situation  in 
novel  ways.  However,  this  must  mean  more 
than  just  expanding  game  preserrea  and  pro- 
tecting wilderness  areas.  It  must  mean  deep 
fundamental  change  of  attitude  toward  all 
created  things. 

This  means  we  need  to  .nderatand  the 
depth  of  the  change  required.  We  need  to 
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look  with  fresh  eyes  at  the  categories  man 
has  established  for  beasts,  birds,  fish.  In- 
sects, as  well  as  the  Images  we  have  conjured 
up  about  them. 

First  there  is  the  category,  "live  stock." 
This  means  a  living  form  of  human  wealth 
to  be  slaughtered  or  disposed  of  entirely  for 
the  economic  benefit  of  the  human  master. 
For  centuries  these  animals  have  been  bred — 
or  the  wry  euphemlson  "domesticated" — for 
their  humanly  exploitable  qualities,  not  for 
their  Intelligence  or  capacity  to  survive  in- 
dependently. 

Second,  there  are  "the  resources  of  the 
ocean."  especially  fish  and  whales.  Here.  too. 
creatures  are  viewed  as  sources  of  food  and 
other  human  needs.  The  chief  problem  is 
whether  International  agreements  ran  con- 
trol both  pollution  and  the  increasingly  efiS- 
clent  forms  of  exploiting  these  resources  so 
that  they  can  survive  for  another  generation. 

Third,  there  Is  "game."  This  once  sug- 
gested a  source  of  food,  but  now  It  means 
chiefly  "killing  for  sport."  It  once  suggested 
matching  wit  and  skill  against  dangerous 
competitors.  Now  the  competition  is  primar- 
ily between  individual  hunters  who  want  to 
match  their  skills  with  ever  more  bizarre 
equipment. 

Fourth,  there  are  "predator.?."  These  are 
the  species  that  feed  upon  game  and  occa- 
sionally upon  livestock.  Here  the  element  of 
competition  remains,  but  It  Is  now  a  com- 
petition between  survival  of  animal  species 
and  the  pleasure  and  wealth  of  human  be- 
ings. Predators  are  trapped,  poisoned,  or 
hunted  down  in  planes. 

Fifth,  there  are  "specimens."  These  may  be 
kept  In  zoos  for  the  observation  of  curious 
humans  or  in  laboratories  for  study,  medical 
experimentation,  and  dissection. 

Sixth,  there  are  "vermin."  These  are  the 
rodents  or  insects  that  are  best  able  to  sur- 
vive alongside  of  us  because  of  their  rapid 
reproduction  rate  and  ability  to  adjust  In 
some  cases  even  to  urban  environments.  To- 
ward vermin  the  human  goal  is  extermina- 
tion. 

Seventh,  there  are  "pets."  Here  at  last 
there  Is  a  contact  between  our  sp>ecles  and 
others  that  allows  a  moment  of  tenderness. 
But  this  tenderness  is  bought  by  the  four- 
footed  at  the  price  of  total  dependence  upon 
humans.  Further,  as  biunan  popvUatlon 
presses  upon  the  limits  of  food  production, 
pets  will  be  the  first  to  go. 

In  our  situation  none  of  these  dominant 
ways  of  understanding  animals  entails  re- 
s{>ect  for  their  Integrity  or  Inherent  value. 
The  relationship  Is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  animals  to  us  and  the  effect  has 
become  ruthlessly  and  one-sidedly  destruc- 
tive. 

Fortunately,  many  people  are  reacting 
against  this  hiunan  arrogance  In  relation  to 
other  aspects  of  life.  New  images  are  ap- 
pearing. Prom  the  Orient  we  are  learning 
conceptions  of  our  species  as  one  part  of  a 
natural  system  that  Includes  many  other 
species  In  harmonious  interaction.  Prom  our 
own  tradition  we  are  rediscovering  St. 
Francis'  sense  of  brotherhood  with  wolves 
and  birds.  Albert  Schweitzer's  message  of 
reverence  for  all  life  has  a  new  resonance. 
We  can  be  moved  by  the  songs  of  whales  and 
watch  movies  that  present  apes  and  dolphins 
as  equal  or  superior  to  ourselves.  We  begin 
to  think  that  other  species  have  claims  upon 
us.  natural  rights  that  we  should  learn  to 
respect. 

Now  that  human  beings  bold  the  destiny 
of  the  biosphere  in  their  power,  we  are  for 
the  first  time  required  to  ask  what  matrix 
of  living  forms  Is  to  be  desired.  We  recognize 
that  contmulng  our  present  policies  must 
lead  to  a  highly  slmpllfled  biosphere  in  which 
large  animals  only  will  survive,  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Monocultures  of  hybrid 
grains  will  replace  the  profusion  of  plants 
of  the  past.  Is  this  biologically  slmpllfled 
futiue  what  we  want? 
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Few  who  face  that  question  honestly  are 
pleased  by  the  prospect.  There  is  value  in 
diversity.  Life  systems  are  more  durable 
when  they  are  complex.  Even  if  this  were 
not  so.  there  is  an  Irreducible  value  in  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  a  complex  world  of 
myriads  of  strange  creatures.  This  mysteri- 
ous wealth  will  be  lost  forever  if  we  continue 
to  rationalize  and  simplify  for  short-term 
human  purposes. 

Some  of  us  also  see  that  the  human  per- 
spective on  the  world  is  not  the  ultimate 
perspective.  We  dimly  sense  that  In  an  in- 
clusive vision  each  species  has  its  worth  and 
Its  place.  For  us  to  annihilate  it  Is  » 
desecration. 

A  new  way  of  looking  at  animals  must  be 
part  of  a  deeper  and  broader  change  in  hu- 
man thlnlclng.  It  is  part  of  a  shift  from  a 
purely  human  ethic  to  an  ecological  one; 
from  concepts  of  economic  and  population 
growth  to  Ideals  of  stability,  harmony,  and 
balance:  from  the  prizing  of  conquest  and 
mastery  to  the  prizing  of  restraint  and  gen- 
erosity. We  must  learn  to  respect  and  enjoy 
differences  ratXier  than  seek  to  make  over 
others  in  our  own  image  or  relapse  Into  an 
indifferent  relativism.  Without  this  larger 
context  a  changed  attitude  toward  living 
creatures  would  bear  no  practical  fruit  and 
would  only  heighten  our  suffering  as  we 
watch  the  Juggernaut  <rf  "progress"  run 
roughshod  over  all. 

But  as  part  of  a  total  change  that  is  al- 
ready occurring  among  sensitive  people,  new 
views  of  animals  can  contribute  to  a  new 
self-understanding,  a  new  vision  of  reality, 
a  new  life  style,  a  new  economics,  a  new  legal 
system— to  the  new  world,  in  short,  apart 
from  which  we  may  not  bequeath  to  our 
descendants  any  world  at  all. 
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THE  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  THE  TAPES  AND  MR 
NIXON 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  days  there  has  been  a  litersd  torrent 
of  opinion  regarding  the  decision  of 
President  Nixon  to  not  comply  with  the 
demands  for  taped  conversation  that 
took  place  in  the  White  House  made  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  view  the  Presi- 
dent's noncompliance  as  an  act  of  con- 
tempt. I  have  been  outspoken  in  my  be- 
lief that  the  President  must  fully  comply 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee's  subpena 
and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  right 
for  him  to  determine  what  the  commit- 
tee may  or  may  not  review  or  to  limit  the 
nature  of  the  committee's  Inquiry  in  any 
way. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  around 
the  Nation  and  in  my  home  State  of 
California  share  that  view.  My  mail  and 
telephone  messages,  now  in  excess  of 
1,000.  are  running  approximately  10-to-l 
against  the  President's  decision  to  again 
refuse  to  turn  over  unedited  tapes  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Trlbime.  Joseph  W. 
Knowland,  summed  up  the  feeling  of 
many  Americans,  including  those  who 
have  supported  the  President  over  many 
years,  in  a  front  page  editorial  on  April 
30.  1974.  It  is  too  bad  the  President  has 


decided  to  continue  his  long  policy  of 
evasion  and  concealment  of  truth. 

The  editorial,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  President,  follows: 

TaiBUNi:  EnrroRiAL 
(By  Joseph  W.  Knowland) 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Last  night  you  offered  an  alternate  solu- 
tion to  the  destructive  confrontation  being 
threatened  by  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  appease  the  hungry  politi- 
cians seeking  your  hide,  and  yet  to  bare  your 
soul  honestly  to  the  concerned  public,  you 
offered  us  edited  transcripts  of  selected  pres- 
idential tapes. 

You  need  not  prove  to  me  your  honesty, 
because  I  do  not  question  it.  I  do  not  believe 
you  had  any  pre-knowledge  of  the  Watergate 
incident. 

But  I  do  question  your  sin  of  omission — 
your  failure  to  use  the  full  power  and  re- 
sponslbfilty  of  your  office  to  reveal  to  us,  the 
electorate,  the  truth  as  soon  as  it  has  be- 
come known  to  you. 

Each  time  we  have  searched  for  the  truth, 
you  have  created  roadblocks — red  tape — all 
In  the  guise  of  "national  security"  cloaked 
by  presidential  "confidentiality,"  as  though 
It  were  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  public 
to  let  the  public  know  the  truth  ...  a  sort 
of  "Ignorance-is-bllsB"  philosophy;  or  "what 
you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you." 

This  presidential  cloak  of  secrecy  has  re- 
sulted In  public  suspicion,  which  In  turn 
has  widened  the  credibility  gap;  "What  Is  he 
hiding,  and  why?  Is  be  telling  us  only  half- 
truths?" 

Mr.  President,  which  Is  more  important  at 
this  time  m  our  country's  history,  when  the 
very  pillars  of  our  democracy  are  being 
shaken: 

The  executive  privilege  of  presidential  con- 
fidentiality, or  the  American  public's  respect 
for  and  faith  In  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Now  Is  the  time  to  reflect  on  our  country's 
history  as  well  as  its  future. 

Truth  Is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge; 
freedom,  the  birthright  of  all  mankind.  The 
search  for  tinth  and  spirit  of  freedom — these 
are  the  pillars  of  democracy.  The  suppression 
of  truth  and  restriction  of  freedom — these 
are  the  seeds  of  anarchy. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that 
you  release  to  Congress  the  unedited  tai>es 
relating  to  Watergate. 

Perhaps  then  the  United  States  Congress 
wUl  set  this  political  Issue  to  rest  and  proceed 
to  solve  the  more  lmp>ortant  problems  facing 
our  country  today,  such  as  Inflation  and  law- 
lessness. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  VOTE 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  xrrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
voted  on  May  7  to  provide  funding  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  I  found  my- 
self among  the  few  who  opposed  the 
measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  otiier  oppon- 
ents of  this  legislation,  I  did  not  oppose 
the  Intent  of  the  bill;  I  doubt  if  there  are 
a  dozen  Members  In  the  House  who  would 
vote  against  a  legitimate  appropriation 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

But  this  was  not  such  a  measure.  This 
legislation  funnels  money  from  tariff 
receipts  which  clearly  were  intended  for 
another  important  purp)ose,  bypassing 
both  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  There  Is  no 
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question  that  we  should  provide  the  fund- 
ing required  for  school  lunch  programs, 
but  it  should  go  through  regular  con- 
gressional channels. 

Besides  the  procedural  conflicts,  the 
legislation  weakens  the  program  sup- 
ported by  the  diverted  tariff  receipts. 
Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  provides  that  30  percent  of  the 
import  duties  are  set  aside  primarily  to 
promote  production  of  perishable  com- 
modities by  purchase  of  surpluses.  The 
practice  of  diverting  these  funds  has 
weakened  this  fund  by  nearly  two-thirds, 
jeopardizing  food  production  in  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  Speaker  if  the  Nation  runs  out 
of  food  no  amount  of  Federal  relief  is 
going  to  help.  Section  32  funds  are  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  our  production. 

There  is  no  question  about  Congress 
supporting  school  lunch  funding.  The 
Congress  has  acted  repeatedly  to  sup- 
port school  lunch  programs  from  general 
funds  and  I  would  readily  vote  to  do  so 
again.  But  I  could  not  vote  in  support  of 
this  most  recent  measure  which  skirts 
conventional  funding  channels  and 
weakens  America's  agricultural  produc- 
tion potential. 


WATERGATE  ISSUES 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  copies  of  two  editorials 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  Santa  Paula, 
Calif.  I  want  to  commend  the  publisher, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Phillips,  for  helping  to  lend 
some  perspective  to  the  serious  national 
problems  we  face  today  regarding  the 
Watergate  issue. 

The  editorials  give  attention  to  a  side 
of  the  issue  that  many  people  seem  to 
want  to  ignore,  and  I  present  these  for 
my  colleagues  attention : 

Lesson  Fbom  Mttchxll-Stans  Tbial 

Have  we  become  a  nation  which  has  aban- 
doned the  American  human  tradition  that 
a  man  is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty?  The 
trial  of  John  W.  Mitchell  and  Maiuloe  Stans 
iB  a  case  in  point. 

Had  a  poll  been  taken  during  the  trial 
with  the  question:  "Do  you  think  Mitchell 
and  (or)  Stans  are  guilty?"  the  majority 
would  have  said  "yes".  This  view  of  public 
opinion  is  made  on  the  strength  of  those 
who  asked  us,  "How  long  wlU  these  men  be 
in  Jail?"  When  the  answer  was,  "But  they 
haven't  been  found  gtillty  yet".  It  was  not 
what  they  wanted. 

In  the  American  system  of  Justice,  12  men 
and  women  sat  in  the  Jury  box  for  10  weeks 
listening  to  testimony  and  weighing  the  evi- 
dence presented  In  great  detail  by  govern- 
ment attorneys  and  the  defense  rebuttal  of 
the  charges  In  the  Indictments.  The  jury 
unanimously  found  the  two  former  cabinet 
officers  "not  guilty"  on  all  18  charges. 

Shouldn't  this  verdict  suggest  to  some  con- 
gressmen and  others  in  public  life  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  and  sound  off  on  the 
Watergate  affair  that  Just  maybe  a  man 
isn't  guilty  until  all  the  evidence  Is  in  and 
impartially  considered?  Shouldn't  this  sug- 
gest to  everyone  that  opinions  have  little 
value  m  Justice  unless  backed  up  with  all 
the  facts  and  prejudice  has  been  eliminated? 
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Another  point,  John  W.  Dean's  testimony 
against  Mitchell  and  Stans  was  not  believed 
by  the  Jurors.  In  effect,  they  said  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth.  But  It  was  Dean,  you  wlU  re- 
member, who  made  the  original  Watergate 
coverup  charges  against  President  Nixon  and 
who  was  the  star  witness  before  Ervln's  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Investigating  Committee  last 
summer. 

Dean  has  adxttltted  to  criminal  actions 
while  on  the  White  House  staff.  And  yet  this 
Is  the  kind  of  man  who  has  Influenced  a 
major  political  crisis  in  the  nation  and  re- 
leased a  virus  which  has  Infected  men  and 
encourages  them  to  pass  Judgment  on  their 
f eUow  men  based  on  hearsay. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  In  the  Mltchell-Stans 
trial  (and  we  believe  there  is)  then  It  is 
that  we  should  all  be  careful  in  forming  Arm 
convictions  and  prejudging  w^lthout  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  are  saying. 

Who's  Next? 

The  Watergate  prosecuticns  have  produced 
a  strange  backlash.  It  is  fear — fear  on  the  part 
of  ordinarj  citizens  that  what  Is  done  to  the 
bigwigs  can  all  the  more  readily  be  done  to 
small  fry  like  themselves.  When  men  like 
President  Nixon,  his  former  vice  president, 
when  top  attorneys  like  his  assistants  can  be 
hauled  before  committees,  denounced  and. 
ruined,  before  even  a  fair  trial  has  taken 
place — what  will  happen  to  lesser  Individuals 
who  offend  by  any  Job  or  title  the  powerful 
Democrats  who  do  these  things  to  them? 

On  a  recent  trip  we  talked  to  a  taxi  driver; 
a  restaurant  owner;  to  a  plumber;  a  woman 
with  a  small  business  of  her  own — and  all 
voiced  similar  statements.  The  housewife 
said  she  had  read  in  school  about  the  French 
Revolution,  how  after  the  takeover  the  gov- 
errmient  was  run  by  Committees  like  the 
Watergate  one  and  where  both  high  and  low 
persons  were  brought  to  be  "Judged"  and 
then  sent  to  the  guUlotlne.  They  dldnt  have 
a  chance,  she  said,  "and  neither  does  any  Re- 
publican today." 

The  taxi  driver  said  he  had  unusual 
agony  over  his  income  tax.  What  If  some  local 
"committee"  of  those  liberals  (we  wont  try 
to  reproduce  the  original  language)  could 
haul  him  up  and  denounce  him  for  some 
nickels  he  didn't  report  ten  years  ago?  He'd 
lose  his  license,  be  kicked  out  of  the  union, 
his  kids  would  starve. 

The  restaurant  owner  said  he  was  going  to 
get  out  of  business.  "It's  a  laugh,"  he  said. 
"that  Kennedy,  Erwta,  and  that  bunch  have 
got  Nixon  and  his  guys  pegged  for  prison. 
Morals?  Character?  Dont  make  me  gag. 
Somebody  ought  to  get  up  and  say  what  they 
know  about  them  others.  They  wanta  get  the 
country  back.  Then  watch  out!  They'll  be 
after  you  an'  me.  I  thought  this  was  the  land 
of  the  fair  trial — not  no  more ! — what's  goln' 
on  in  Washington  today  is  like  In  the  USSR. 
I've  had  enough." 

While  many  across  the  nation  may  be 
thinking  like  those  we  talked  to,  the  ma- 
lorlty  aren't  so  cynical.  Nevertheless,  the 
Watergate  prosecutions  have  produced  a 
strange  backlash.  Where  It  wlU  lead  is  any- 
one's guess. 


H.   I.  MAJOR:   A  DEDICATED  CIVIL 
SERVANT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIYER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Howard  I.  Major,  district  director  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will 
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conclude  his  Federal  service  on  Friday, 
May  10,  1974. 

Mr.  Major  will  retire  after  nearly  39 
years  of  outstanding  service  within  this 
agency.  A  native  Kansan.  he  entered  on 
duty  In  1935  with  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization In  a  clerical  position  at  Win- 
nipeg. Manitoba.  He  has  filled  a  number 
of  responsible  positions  within  the  serv- 
ice throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Major  has 
served  continuously  as  Ehstrict  Director 
at  Kansas  City  since  May  16.  1960. 

Mr.  Major  has  been  a  dedicated  civil 
servant  who  has  performed  his  duties 
with  efDclency,  fairness,  rxid  compassion. 
He  has  been  quick  to  respond  in  my  ef- 
forts to  assist  constituents  on  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  problems. 

I  congratulate  him  on  a  job  well  done, 
and  wish  for  him  continued  happiness 
and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  PROPOSAL  OP  SAINTHOOD  FOR 
SISTER  MIRIAM  TERESA  DEM- 
JANOVTCH  OP  NEW  JERSEY  DUR- 
ING AMERICA'S  BICENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    KBW    JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Honorable  John  C.  Sciranka, 
distinguished  editor  of  New  Jersey's 
highly  prestigious  Slovak  news  publica- 
tion of  the  Slovak  CathoUc  Sokol.  the 
Falcon,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
In  the  Congress  a  specially  featured 
news  Item  of  worldwide  spiritual  sig- 
nlflcance  relating  to  the  proposal  of  a 
New  Jersey  priest.  Father  Charles  Mc- 
Tague.  submitted  to  Pope  Paul  for  the 
canonization  of  six  American  saints  dur- 
ing America's  Bicentennial  Observance 
In  1976. 

Members  of  my  district  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  nomination  of  Sister  Miriam 
Teresa  Demjanovich  who  was  bom  in 
New  Jersey  in  1901  and  died  47  years 
ago  on  May  8,  1927,  at  the  young  age  of 
26  years.  It  Is  indeed  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  join  in  a  special  salute  to  her 
today  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death. 
The  news  article  that  appears  in  the 
Falcon  is  as  follows : 
New  JsasET  Prixst  Asks  Popi  for  Six  Amrk- 

icAi*    Saints    Imclttdlno    Sistxs    Maiam 

Tkkxsa  Dkmjanovich 

The  following  outstanding  story  was  re- 
leased by  N.C.W.O.  News  Service  from  Wash- 
ington. DC.: 

A  priest  from  Montclalr,  NJ.,  has  proposed 
that  Pope  Paul  VI  canonize  "at  least  six 
North  Amertcan  saints"  during  the  1076 
observance  of  the  United  SUtes  bicentennial 

And  la  a  telegram  to  the  Pope— copies  of 
which  have  gone  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
country— he  Invited  the  P<^e  to  come  to 
St.  Peter  Claver  Church,  Montclalr.  NJ  to 
elevate  the  six  to  sainthood. 

Father  Charles  McTague,  adnilnlstratcn'  of 
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the  small  predominantly  black  parish,  ad- 
inlte  that  It's  not  likely  that  the  Pope  would 
come  to  St.  Peter's.  But  he  said  it's  the  only 
church  he  has  the  authority  to  Invite  the 
Pontiff  to. 

However,  he  said  that  If  such  a  ceremony 
were  held  in  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in 
nearby  Newark,  it  would  have  "half  a  mlUlon 
people  in  Branch  Brook  Park  listening  to 
the  ceremony  over  loudspeakers."  The  park 
Is  next  to  the  cathedral. 

Father  McTague's  main  interest,  however. 
Is  in  promoting  the  canonization  of  the  six: 
Pierre  Toussalnt.  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton. 
Father  Junlpero  Serra.  Bishop  John  Neu- 
mann. Mother  Katherine  E>rexel.  Katerl 
Tekekwttha  and  Sister  Miriam  Teresa  Dem- 
janovich. 

Father  McTague's  list  of  candidates  for 
sainthood  represents  the  diversity  of  Ameri- 
can Catholic  culture. 

Pierre  Toussalnt.  a  black  and  a  native  of 
Haiti,  died  in  New  York  in  1863  after  years 
of  working  with  orphans  and  helping  needy 
seminarians  and   missionaries   there. 

Mother  Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  a  New  York 
native  and  convert  to  Catholicism  after  her 
husband  died,  founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  the  U.S.  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.  She  died 
In  1821  and  was  beatified — declared 
"blessed"— In  1963. 

Father  Junlpero  Serra,  an  early  Spanish 
missionary  to  North  America,  died  in  1784 
after  founding  the  major  Franciscan  mis- 
sions m  California. 

Blessed  John  Nepomucene  Neumann  was 
a  native  of  Bohemia  and  fourth  bishop  of 
PhUadelphla  (1852-1860).  In  1963  he  became 
the  first  American  bishop  to  be  beatified. 

Mother  Katherine  Prexel.  a  PhUadelphla 
native,  founded  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  minister  to  American  blacks 
and  Indians.  She  died  In  1965  at  the  ace 
of  96. 

Katerl  Tekakvltha  was  martyred  in  1680  at 
the  age  of  24.  Born  In  New  York,  she  is  the 
first  North  American  Indian  candidate  for 
canonization. 

Slater  Miriam  Teresa  Demjanovich  (1901- 
1927)  was  bom  In  Bayonne.  N.J.,  of  Byzan- 
tlne-Ruthenlan  Rite  parents,  but  she  lived 
the  later  part  of  her  life  In  a  Latln-rlte  parish 
and  died  as  a  member  of  the  Latln-rlte 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Proponents  of  her  cause 
consider  her  a  tangible  link  uniting  Catholics 
of  all  rites  In  a  strong  bond  of  charity. 

In  his  telegram  to  Pope  Paul.  Father  Mc- 
Tague said  the  list  of  candidates  for  saint- 
hood would  "represent  north,  east,  south 
and  west,  Anglo-Saxon.  Germanic,  Spanish. 
Slavic  and  Negro. 

"We  suggest  Pierre  Toussalnt  to  repre- 
sent the  blacks,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  teacher 
and  student  of  this  parish  who  discovered  his 
grave." 

The  "teacher  and  student"  Is  Father  Mc- 
Tague himself,  who  found  the  neglected 
graveslte  in  old  St.  Patrick's  churchyard  on 
Mot  St.  In  New  York  when  he  was  a  seminar- 
ian In  1940.  Even  since  he  has  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Haitian  slave  turned  benefactor 
of  the  New  York's  poor. 

•     •     • 

Editor  John  C.  Sciranka  thanked  Father 
McTague  for  this  noble  gestiu^  and  assured 
him  of  our  continued  cooperation  for  the 
realization  of  this  sacred  cause.  May  8  Is  the 
47th  anniversary  of  her  blessed  death.  Please 
remember  her  cause  In  your  prayers. 

Her  parents  were  born  in  Bardejov 
SlovakU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  Father  McTague's  noble  efforts  and 
know  you  wUl  want  to  join  with  me  in 
commemorating  the  standards  of  excel- 
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lence  and  spiritual  quality  of  life  that 
have  exemplified  the  lifetime  of  the  six 
American  saints  as  nominated  for  this 
most  blessed  and  spiritual  beatification 
by  the  Holy  See. 


POLITICAL  ASYLUM 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  rxoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  QUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend.  Gwendolyn  S.  Cherry,  who 
is  a  State  Representative  from  the  106th 
District  of  Florida,  sent  to  me  a  copy  of 
a  memorial  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Florida  House  of  Flepre- 
sentatives.  I  believe  it  draws  attention  to 
a  very  important  subject,  that  being  that 
a  uniform  policy  for  granting  political 
asylum  in  the  United  States  Is  needed. 

Mrs.  Cherry,  who  serves  her  constitu- 
ents in  Miami  very  well,  was  the  author 
of  this  memorial  resolution  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration and  their  action  by  this  body: 
Memorial  RKSOLtmoN 

A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  Institution  of  a  uni- 
form policy  with  regard  to  the  granting  of 
political  asylum. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
long  been  a  home  for  persona  of  all  nations, 
of  all  colors,  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions,  and 

Whereas,  this  fact  has  for  generations  ap- 
plied particularly  to  those  persons  suffering 
persecution  in  their  homeland  for  their  be- 
liefs, both  philosophical  and  political,  and 

Whereas,  the  "Golden  Door"  of  America  has 
liberally  granted  a  protective  political  asylum 
to  those  persons  who  are.  In  words  carved 
Into  our  own  Statute  of  Liberty,  "yearning 
to  breathe  free",  and 

Whereas,  the  granting  of  political  asylum, 
however,  has  often  suffered  from  arbitrary 
standards  applied  In  an  irrational  and  dis- 
criminatory manner,  and 

Whereas,  this  fact  has  caused  concern  and 
frxistratlon,  both  on  the  part  of  friends  of 
our  nation  In  other  lands  and  on  the  part  of 
residents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  loved  ones  and  friends  remaining 
In  foreign  lands,  and 

Whereas,  a  tmlform  policy  establishing 
standard  criteria  for  the  granting  of  political 
asylum  would  significantly  ease  this  problem 
and  help  America  retain  Its  reputation  as  a 
home  for  the  persecuted  of  the  world,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida: 

That  the  Congreea  of  the  United  States  la 
respectfully  requested  to  InsUtute  a  uniform 
policy  and  to  establish  uniform  standards 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  political  asy- 
lum. Be  It  further 

Kesolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  nonda  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 
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DANIELfi  HAILS  AMERICANIZATION 
DAY  PARADE  IN  JERSTY  CITY.  N  J. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   KTW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEU3.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  no  greater  day  each 
year  in  Jersey  City  than  the  annual 
Americanization  Day  Parade  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  city  of  Jersey  City  and  the 
Clinton  E.  Flsk  Post  No.  132  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

For  many  years  I  have  attended  their 
observance  at  Jersey  City's  Pershing 
Field  and  I  am  proud  to  take  a  small  part 
ill  the  ceremonies  as  the  Congressman 
representing  Hudson  Coimty's  largest 
city. 

It  is  traditional  for  Jersey  City  and 
Hudson  County  ofDcialdom  to  turn  out  on 
Americanization  Day  and  this  year  the 
event  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Paul  T.  Jordan,  Jersey  City's  chief  exe- 
cutive who  served  as  grand  marshal  and 
other  notables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  speaker  this 
year  was  the  Department  Commander  of 
the  New  Jersey  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Donald  L.  Scott.  His  remarks  were 
so  much  on  point  that  I  insert  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement  for  the 
edification  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

Commander  Scott's  speech  follows: 

CoMMANDEB  Scott's  Sfcecr 

It  Is  Indeed  my  pleasure  to  be  here  In  Jer- 
sey City  with  all  you  people  who  have  turned 
out  today  to  help  us  celebrate  the  43rd  An- 
nual Loyalty  Day — Americanism  Day  Parade. 
Loyalty  day  .  . .  just  what  do  these  two  words 
mean?  .  .  Loyalty  Day  ...  a  day  we  proclaim 
our  loyalty  to  our  country.  A  day  we  rededl- 
cate  our  love  for  a  nation.  A  nation  which 
believes  In  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  the  freedom,  of  the  press,  and 
the  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 

One  must  wondar  with  all  of  this  going  for 
us,  why  would  anyone  want  to  tear  it  down 
or  destroy  It? 

Oh,  we  are  not  perfect.  We  have  our  prob- 
lems. We  have  areas  for  Improvement  in  local, 
state  and  national  government.  But  In  spite 
of  these  faults,  this  Is  still  the  greatest 
democracy  God  has  ever  let  be  created. 

Many  of  your  friends  and  relatives  fought 
for  what  we  have  today  and  yes,  many  died 
for  It.  Some  of  them  believed  in  its  worth 
long  before  our  time.  In  fact,  almost  200 
years  ago.  In  two  more  years  we  will  celebrate 
our  200th  Annlveraary.  To  survive  this  long 
has  taken  many  wars  and  conflicts  and  Uvea 
and  suffering.  But  we  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right. 

In  1917  William  Tyler  Page  wrote  the 
"American  Creed"  . . .  and  I  believe  It  sort  at 
(ums  up  our  ^>peanuioe  here  today. 

THX  AlCXHICAN  CRXED 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  A 
Democracy  In  a  Republic:  a  sovereign  nation 
of  many  sovereign  Btates;  a  perfect  union,  one 
and  Inseparable,  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  Uvea  and  fortunes.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve It  is  my  dtrty  to  my  country  to  love  It; 
to  support  its  constitution;  to  obey  its  lavs; 
to  respect  Its  flag;  and  to  defend  It  against  all 
enemies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Do  you  know  what  I  see  when  I  see  Old 
Glory?  Do  you  know  what  I  see  when  I  aee  the 
Stars  and  StrljMe? 

X  aee  George  Wachlngton  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware. 

I  see  the  Rough  Riders  on  Scui  Juan  Hill. 

I  see  lAaeoln  giving  his  Gettysburg  Address. 

I  aee  the  Doughboys  In  Verdun  and  Ar- 
gonne. 

I  aee  the  Marinas  on  I  wo  Jlma. 

I  see  the  GI's  on  the  Hills  and  fields  and 
Junglee  (tf  Korea  and  Tletnam. 

And  because  I  can  aee  all  oC  this,  I  can  look 
out  on  this  field  today  and  I  can  atUl  see  and 
salute  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  I 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  TAX  CUT  FAVORED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENMSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
the  "substantial"  tax  cut  proposed  by 
several  other  Members  of  this  House  and 
of  the  Senate  to  help  the  American 
people  who  are  hard  hit  by  splrallng 
inflation. 

I  favor  this  cut  not  only  for  the  reascfli 
given  but  also  in  the  belief  that  this  Gov- 
ernment for  far  too  long  a  time  has  been 
preying  on  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
the  public. 

Taxes  are  too  high  now.  They  have 
been  too  high  for  years.  And  the  effects 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  the  people 
have  been  evident  for  all  thinking  per- 
sons to  see.  Inflation  has  been  with  Us  for 
a  decade.  Now  it  threatens  to  run  wild. 

Not  only  does  inflation  menace  the 
Nation,  but  the  soaring  Federal  debt  has 
come  to  hang  as  a  cloud  over  the  lives  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  not  scare 
talk  to  say  that,  unless  something  is  done 
soon,  the  free  and  progressive  American 
society  may  collapse  in  time  under  the 
load  of  Its  economic  irresponsibilities. 

I  have  been  for  a  sizable  tax  reduction 
since  I  entered  Congress  back  in  1969. 
Indeed,  tax  relief  was  one  ot  the  Issues 
upon  which  I  first  campaigned  in  my 
heavily  industrialized  district.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  people  and  most  of  the  small 
and  large  business  interests  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  are  united  on  the 
need  for  lower  taxes. 

It  ought  to  be  asked  repeatedly  where 
this  Government  received  the  authority 
to  take  money  from  the  people  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  conduct  of  Internal 
affairs  and  the  national  security  of  the 
country.  I  am  amcized  at  times  when  I 
consider  how  blissfully  we  have  come  to 
speak  of  taxes  as  an  economic  regulator 
and  not  In  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional purposes. 

Have  we  becone,  without  fully  realiz- 
ing It,  a  socialistic,  planned-economy  na- 
tion? If  so,  then  we  should  admit  as 
much  to  our  constituents  and  cease  our 
pretensions  about  free  enteiprise  and. 
indeed,  freedom  Itself  and  instead  pro- 
claim the  standards  of  a  regimented, 
tax-controlled  state.  However.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  come  this  far  yet  and  for 
one  good  reason.  The  oeople,  wbp  still 
h(Ad  the  basic  sovereignty  of  this  coun- 
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try,  have  not  given  up.  They  remain 
commlttted  to  a  free  society.  All  the 
politics  of  economic  manipulation  have 
not  changed  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

During  the  years  of  rising  taxes  acd 
rising  debt  we  have  heard  the  supposed 
economic  experts  extol  the  virtues  of  us- 
ing the  taxing  power  and  the  money  sup- 
ply to  counter  what  would  be  the  natural 
workings  of  the  economy  and  assure, 
as  they  say,  continuing  prosperity.  But 
I  ask  if  this  kind  of  patch-work  program 
can  succeed  in  the  long  run.  I  think  we 
are  now  facing  the  results  of  it  in  a  na- 
tion more  endangered  than  ever  before 
by  inflation,  more  burdened  with  debt 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
and  with  an  economic  future  so  clouded 
that  no  economist  can  forecast  for  cer- 
tain what  lies  ahead,  even  for  the  balance 
of  this  year. 

Perh£4>s  the  greatest  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  this  generation  is  that  the 
basic  laws  of  economics  on  supply  and 
demand,  interest  rates,  and  productivity 
cannot  be  tampered  with  for  long.  Nor 
can  they  be  suspended  or  curtailed.  We 
can  only  postpone  the  fury  from  violating 
them.  But  we  sometime  must  pay  the 
piper.  Such  a  time  may  now  be  upon  us, 
a  time  demanding  action  by  this  Con- 
gress in  defiance,  if  necessary,  of  all  the 
administration's  excuses  and  rationales 
for  keeping  the  tax  burden  unchanged. 

I  agree  completely  with  Senators 
Mansfield,  Kenitedy,  and  Monsale  and 
the  others  in  Congress  who  are  pushing 
for  substantial  tax  reductions.  Taxes 
need  not  be  cut  to  stimulate  the  ailing 
economy.  They  need  to  be  cut  also  in  the 
interest  of  getting  us  back  to  that  free 
society  which  was  once  our  pride  and 
imder  whose  concepts  our  nation  grew 
to  unrivaled  greatness.  We  need  to  cut 
taxes,  and  we  need  to  reduce  Government 
spending — to  eliminate  the  scandalous 
waste  which  is  contained  in  the  current 
budget  and  which  has  been  the  condi- 
tion here  in  Washington  for  too  long. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ISRAEL'S   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NZW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  millions  of  Jews 
both  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  In  celebrating  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  nation 
of  Israel.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Israeli  people  that  they 
have  been  able  to  survive  these  26  tu- 
multuous years  as  a  free  state. 

Yet  as  we  celebrate  this  Important 
event,  it  Is  tarnished  somewhat  by  the 
continued  unrest  which  continues  to  pre- 
vail In  the  Middle  Eastern  sector  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  for  the  quarter  century 
in  which  Israel  has  been  a  free  state, 
she  has  been  forced  to  fend  off  ooDstent 
threats  to  her  security,  including  two 
major  wars  fought  on  her  soil,  against 
her  stronger  Arab  nelg)ibors. 

Despite     these     adversities,     Israel 
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thztnigh  a  sense  of  solidarity  and  perse- 
verance aznong  her  people  has  developed 
Into  a  strong,  and  vibrant  nation,  lliere 
are  many  whose  genius  and  dedication 
has  contributed  to  the  present  day  State 
of  Israel.  No  one  man  played  a  more  In- 
fluential role  In  the  creation  and  early 
development  of  Israel  than  David  Ben- 
Ourton,  whose  death  this  year  plunged 
Israel  and  the  world  Into  mourning. 

As  we  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion,  let  us  renew  our 
efforts  at  finding  the  Just  and  viable 
peace  which  has  eluded  Israel  for  so  long. 
The  brave  people  of  Israel  have  worked 
hard  and- long  toward  the  common  goal 
of  developing  the  nation  Into  a  respecta- 
ble world  power.  Yet  they  are  now  weary 
of  the  bloodshed  and  anguish  which  has 
tormented  them,  and  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  their  beloved  nation. 

Israel's  second  generation  of  citizens 
are  emerging  today  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  continuing  growth  of  Israel.  Let 
us  fervently  hope  that  theirs  can  be  a 
generation  of  peace.  There  Is  no  greater 
challenge  before  us. 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   KABSACHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress a  prediction  of  sharp  vegetable 
price  hikes  this  summer  fnnn  Mr.  Guy 
Paris,  assistant  director  of  markets  for 
the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Agricultiu*.  This  bad  news  Is  springing 
up  all  over  the  country  In  addition  to  the 
prediction  that  this  Nation  can  be  fac- 
ing real  food  shortages  tn  the  years 
ahead.  What  Is  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  doing?  The  answer  Is  very 
little.  The  American  people  are  away 
ahead  of  them. 

The  need  for  this  Nation  to  provide 
seeds  upon  the  request  of  Americans 
throughout  the  country  can  be  brought 
about  by  legislation  I  filed.  A  bill  that 
was  heard  yesterday  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  headed  by  Its  distin- 
guished chairman  the  Honorable  Joskph 
ViGORiTo  of  Pennsylvania.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  Is  now.  Let  us  return 
America  to  the  soil,  let  us  fight  high 
prices,  let  us  keep  America  healthy  by 
producing  good  healthy  nutritious  food. 
Let  us  promote  the  general  welfare, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  young 
people  in  our  urban  areas.  Let  the  slogan 
be  "How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow?" 

I  Include  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Boston  Herald  American  today : 

SH&Sr  YXOXTABLZ   PftICK  HiKXS  SXKN 

A  prediction  that  tb«  price  of  fresh  vege- 
tablM  wUl  probably  b«  up  firocn  16  to  30  per- 
cent In  Maaaaebuaetta  thla  aummer  was  made 
TWterday  by  Chiy  Parla.  aaslstant  director  of 
nuurketa  for  the  state  Agriculture  Dept. 

Jamas  OMBMy.  eblaf  aarket  inveetigatw  of 
the  department,  had  more  bad  news  for  the 
consumer  when  he  reported  about  ona-thlrd 
of  the  atate'a  apple  crop  may  have  bean  loat 
becauae  of  troet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Parla  aald  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  potatoes 
will  show  the  greatest  Increases,  but  com  also 
will  be  more  expensive. 

"I  think  salads  will  be  the  highest,  Boston 
lettuce,  chicory  and  escarole."  he  said. 
"Tomatoes  will  be  more  than  09  cents  a 
pound  and  they  could  go  as  high  as  89  and 
49  cents  a  pound.  Last  summer  they  were  28 
cents. 

"Boston  lettuce  wUl  be  about  3S  cents  a 
hsad  retau.  It  was  29  cents  a  head  last  year. 
Com.  I  have  a  feeling  will  be  higher  th^n  gi 
a  doaen.  It  could  be  (dose  to  92  a  doasn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  Last  year  It 
averaged  between  79  and  89  cents  a  doMn." 
Paris  said. 

He  also  predicted  that  as  CallfornU  po- 
tatoes become  available  they  will  sell  for 
from  2fi  to  30  cents  a  pound.  He  said  the  only 
time  he  could  see  any  easing  in  potato  prices 
will  be  In  September  when  local  farmers  and 
Maine  farmers  begin  getting  in  their  crops. 
"Per  what  you  get,  fresh  vegetables  will 
stUl  be  a  good  buy."  he  said.  "There  will  be 
times  when  supply  will  exceed  the  demand, 
and  prices  will  be  low.  People  should  buy 
them  then  and  put  them  up  In  Jars  or  freeze 
them."  be  said. 

Parts  said  the  main  thing  is  supply  and 
demand.  He  said  the  fuel  emergency  also  Is 
Involved,  and  It  may  cause  more  people  to 
stay  home  this  summer. 

"If  they  stay  home,  there  will  be  more 
cookouts  with  more  salads,  and  this  could 
cause  the  demand  to  continue  high  and  the 
prices  too."  he  said. 

Paris  also  said  the  production  of  beans 
and  peas  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
which  means  the  prices  wUl  be  about  the 
same.  He  said  If  the  weather  remains  all  right 
the  consumer  won't  be  paying  much  more 
for  cucumbers,  yellow  squash  and  Eucchlnl. 
Cassidy  said  most  of  the  damage  to  the 
apples  was  in  the  Nashoba  Valley  on  May  1 
and  last  Sunday. 

"We've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we're 
talking  about  a  one  million  bushel  crop  loss," 
Cassidy  said.  "That's  about  a  third  of  the 
crop,  as  we  see  it  now.  That  translates  to  |3 
mllUon  or  $4  million  to  the  farmer. 

"Delicious  apples  look  extremely  hard  hit," 
he  said.  "There's  not  much  damage  done  to 
the  Mackintosh.  We've  lost  a  good  percent- 
age of  our  Delicious  apples  In  Middlesex  and 
Worcester  counties." 

Cassidy  said  the  apples  were  in  a  delicate 
bud  stage  when  the  frost  hit  and  they  were 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  normal  because  of 
the  hot  weather  last  month. 

"Pollination  Is  another  factor  that  is  wor- 
rying me,"  he  said.  "Bees  wUl  not  work  In 
this  type  of  cold,  cloudy  weather.  They  need 
warm,  sunny  days." 

Casaldy  said  the  state's  apple  crop  is  worth 
about  SlO  mllUon  annually,  but  the  depart- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  assess  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  crop  loss  untu  the  small  apples 
appear  on  the  trees  in  early  June. 
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taken  a  very  forthright  stance  on  this 
very  vital  domestic  Issue. 

As  the  national  organization  of  physl- 
clans  and  dentists  in  all  forms  of  group 
practice,  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Clinics  is  well  known  as  a  dy. 
namlc  leader  In  the  health  care  field 

Long  recognized  as  a  prestigious  or- 
ganlzatlon  of  high  professional  stand- 
ards, the  American  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Clinics  has  been  innovative  In  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  ambulatory  health 
care  to  the  American  public  for  over  a 
quarter  century. 

Its  membership  includes  groups  rang- 
ing from  the  large  multiple  specialty  re- 
ferral centers  with  Involvement  in  re- 
search and  education  to  the  smaller 
multiple  and  single  specialty  groups  or- 
iented toward  providing  quality  health 
care  to  their  communities.  These  Include 
groups  whose  practice  Is  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis,  those  who  provide  care  on 
a  totally  prepaid  basis  and  groups  with  s 
combination  of  the  two  payment  mecha- 
nism. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Clinics  statement  Included  in  tbs 
Rccorp: 

AMERicAir  Association  or  Mkdicai.  Cumcs 
PoemoN  Statxmxkt  ow  Nationai,  Hxalth 

iNSUXAIfCK 
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GROUP  PRACTICE  TAKES  POSITION 
ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KAVSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  the  position  statement  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics 
on  national  health  Insurance.  When  I 
read  It  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  this 
organization  of  physicians  and  dentists 
In  group  practice  with  whom  I  have  been 
working  closely  for  some  time  now  has 


The  American  Association  of  Medical 
Clinics  believes  that  every  American  has  a 
right  to  quality  health  care.  This  care  should 
be  available,  accessible  and  acceptable.  We 
believe  that  everyone,  regardlesa  of  flnaiiclal 
resources,  should  have  the  abUlty  to  obtain 
the  fuU  range  of  needed  health  services  at 
reasonable  pricea. 

The  AAMC  bellevas  very  strongly  in  main- 
tabling  the  free  enterprise  system— freedom 
for  the  practitioner  to  choose  the  mode  In 
which  he  will  practice  and  freedom  for  the 
patient  to  choose  the  manner  In  which  ht 
wants  his  health  care  provided  and  by  whom. 
These  principles  can  best  be  met  by  main- 
taining control  of  the  health  care  deUvery 
system  In  the  private  sector  with  i^propriats 
Input  from  providers,  payors  and  the  pubUc. 
We  feel  that  a  cooperative  aUiance  among 
providers,  payors,  government  and  the  public 
Is  the  best  means  for  quality  aaauranoe  and 
coat  oonUlnment  In  the  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Furthermore,  the  AAMC  feels  strongly  that 
group  practice  Is  the  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective means  of  delivering  health  care.  Its 
cost  containment  Incentives  coupled  with 
quality  control  initiatives  must  be  recognised 
in  the  health  care  marketplace. 

Accordingly,  the  AAMC  supports  the  In- 
elusion  of  the  following  basic  principles  Into 
any  National  Health  Insurance  Program. 

ADIONISTKATION 

We  feel  that  any  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Program  should  be  administered 
through  a  Cabinet  Level  Department  of 
Health.  This  level  of  authority  and  respon- 
slbUlty  U  essential  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
myriad  health  problems  In  this  country.  We 
support  a  National  Health  Advisory  CouncU 
In  the  White  House  to  set  overall  policy  and 
guidelines  for  program  operation. 

Day-to-day  administration  of  any  National 
Health  Insurance  Program  should  be  carried 
out  at  the  State  level.  Local  and  regional 
differences  require  local  decision-making 
machinery  for  effective  and  relevant  admin- 
istration. 

We  feel  that  both  regulatory  and  policy- 
making bodies  should  consist  of  a  majority 
of  persons  whose  principal  professional  ac- 
tivity is  In  the  health  care  field.  Consumer 


nprasantatlon  la  appropriate  at  all  levels  In 
an  advlaory  capacity. 

We  support  State  and  local  regulation  of 
private  health  Insurance  carriers  to  include 
oiandated  uniform  benefit  packagea  estab- 
Uahed  by  National  guidelines. 

BKNKITr  PACKACK 

We  support  the  concept  that  any  National 
Health  Insurance  Program  should  include 
both  basic  and  catastrophic  benefits. 

The  basic  benefits  should  Include  at  least: 
(a)  full  hoBpltalizatlon  coverage  for  physical 
illness  and  Injury  with  i^iprt^rlate  utUlza- 
tloQ  control;  <b)  aU  phyalclan  servicea. 
wherever  rendered,  subject  to  appropriate 
peer  and  utilization  review;  (c)  out-patient 
preecrlption  drugs  with  moderate  patient 
cost-sharing;  (d)  mental  health  care  with 
basic  In-hoqiltal  treatment  and  some  pro- 
vision for  post-Institutional  management; 
(e)  extended  non-acute  Institutional  care 
upon  order  of  a  physician  without  the  re- 
quirement of  a  prior  hospital  stay;  (f )  home 
health  care  on  physician  prescription,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  utUlzatlon  controls;  (g) 
preventive  services  to  include  preventive 
dental  care  for  children  up  to  age  12  yean 
with  i4>proprlate  phasing-in  of  other  dental 
care  for  all  ages,  well -child  care  up  to  age 
six  years  and  eye  exams  by  physicians  or 
(^tometrlsts;  (h)  family  planning;  (1)  pe- 
riodic health  testing,  when  ordered  by  a 
physician;  (J)  necessary  rehabilitation  aerv- 
ices;  and  (k)  patient  education  services 
when  ordered  by  a  physician. 

Catastrophic  benefits  should  supplement 
the  basic  program  so  that  no  Individual  or 
family  Is  subjected  to  the  posslbUlty  of  fi- 
nancial ruin  due  to  Ulness  or  Injury. 

ZUOIBUiITT 

Any  National  Health  Insurance  Program 
should  be  universal  in  coverage  by  providing 
the  opportunity  for  eqiua  participation  by 
aU  persons,  regardleaa  of  age,  economic  or 
health  status. 

Persons  classed  as  categorically  poor 
shoxild  be  fully  subsidized.  Partial  subsidies 
shoxild  be  provided  for  the  medically  indi- 
gent, decreasing  as  the  ability  to  pay  In- 
creases. Persons  with  high  health  risks 
should  be  covered  through  a  "po<d  Insurance 
arrangement"  with  partial  subsidy  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenuee,  if  necessary. 
mrANdMO 

We  beUeve  that  funding  for  National 
Health  Insuranoa  should  come  from  two 
sources — mandatory  employer-employee  oon- 
trlbutlona  and  gantral  tax  ftinda. 

Employer  and  employee  ocmtrlbutlona 
should  be  the  primary  meana  of  purchas- 
ing qualified  private  health  Insnranoe  cover- 
age for  the  majority  of  the  population. 
Oeneral  tax  revenues  should  be  admliUatered 
through  a  separate  National  Health  Insur- 
ance trust  fund  tor  the  payment  of  health 
Insurance  premiums  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  lAie  medically  Indigent. 

Reimbursement  to  aU  providers,  tnstlta- 
tlons  and  practitioners,  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  assured  payment.  Instituttonal  pay- 
ment should  be  on  the  basis  of  proq>ectlve 
budgets.  Practitioner  fees  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  "umial  runtnmnTy  roaannabln'* 
method  with  peer  review  at  the  local  level. 

A  system  of  co-payments  should  be  utilized 
In  order  to  contain  program  costs  and  as  a 
means  to  preclude  overutUlzation  of  services. 

4UAIITT    CONTmOL 

National  guldellnas  on  health  care  aervlcas 
may  be  appropriate;  however,  we  feel  that 
they  should  be  used  only  as  guldellnea. 
Standards  of  care  for  uae  In  peer  xvvlew  and 
quality  aacurance  should  be  estaMlahed  and 
•dmlnlstered  at  the  local  level  by  ptiyalctena 
and  other  health  care  providers. 
MoonricATTOir  or  cummekt  hxaltr  oSLivxaT 
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ginning  with  provisions  for  Immediate  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  coverage  for  Medi- 
care, Medicaid  and  Maternal  and  ChUd  Care 
beneficiaries.  We  also  support  the  ultimate 
phaslng-m  of  aU  other  Oovemmental  health 
programs  such  as  CHAMPUS,  Vetarans  Ad- 
ministration, FedM-al  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Program,  and  Indian  Health  Service 
Into  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  health 
Insurance  system. 

We  feel  strongly  that  any  National  Health 
Insurance  Program  should  Include  i^ipn^rt- 
ate  Incentives  for  the  use  of  ambulatory  care 
and  preventive  health  services  In  lieu  of 
more  expensive  Individual  Institutional  serv- 
ices consistent  with  the  medical  needs  of  the 
patient. 

Incentives  should  also  be  provided  to  en- 
courage better  distribution  of  servlcee  to 
medically  underserved  areas,  and  to  foster 
the  development  of  alternatives  designed  to 
Improve  access,  cost  and  quality,  and  achieve 
a  better  system  of  organization  for  more 
efficient  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  wish  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Clinics 
every  success  In  their  endeavors  and  look 
forward  to  my  continued  working  rela- 
tionship with  them. 


THE   QUESTIONS   ANSWERED 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


or   TXMNESSKX 


We  support  ttie  iw«<n«iftTi  of  all  etDramt 
Oovemmental  haaltb  tosurance  progimma  b^ 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist James  J.  Kllpatrick  tn  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  of  today,  addresses 
himself  to  some  of  the  vital  questions  of 
the  ongoing  Watergate  controversy  and 
comes  up  with  answers  that  ought  to  be 
of  Interest  to  any  thinking  person. 

I  compliment  Mr.  KUpatrick  and  com- 
mend this  column  to  your  attention: 
Thz  QuxsnoNs  ANswxaJO 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
When  It  was  announced  a  week  ago  that 
the  White  House  would  release  transcrlpta 
of  certain  presidential  tapes,  I  voiced  a  sure 
prediction:  Someone  is  going  to  say,  "The 
transcripts  raise  more  questions  than  they 
answer." 

Sure  enough,  the  next  voice  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  was  the  voice  of  Oarl  Stem 
of  NBC.  He  was  saying.  "The  transcripts  raise 
more  questions  than  they  answer."  Non- 
sense. The  transcripts  do  raise  certain  new 
questions,  having  to  do  with  the  transcrlpta 
themselves,  but  this  monumental  publication 
answers  more  Watergate  questions  than  most 
Americans  wlU  ever  want  to  ask. 

What  were  the  big  questions?  Let  me 
grapple  with  two  or  three. 

Did  the  President  know  In  advance  about 
the  bugging  and  burglary  of  Democratic  na- 
tional headquarters?  The  answer  Is,  he  did 
not  know.  In  the  whole  of  these  1308  pages 
there  Is  not  a  line,  a  hint,  or  a  breath  of  a 
suggestion  of  any  such  foreknowledge. 

Did  Mr.  Nlzon  know  of  the  ensuing  cover- 
up?  He  did  not  know.  By  early  March  of 
1973  he  had  Inklings,  but  It  was  not  until 
10:12  o'clock  on  the  momlng  of  March  21 
that  he  began  to  get  the  whole  story. 

Do  the  transcripts  teU  us  how  and  why 
Watergate  happened?  Yes,  they  do.  This 
wretched  business  happened  because  Oordon 
Llddy  was  strong  and  penlstent;  because 
John  Mitchell  was  weak  and  preoccupied;  be- 
cause Charles  Colson  vras  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous; because  Jeb  Magruder  was 
oliedlent  and  Inexperienced.  The  labaequent 
ooTsrup  lesoltad  out  of  the  mlaguldsd  loyal- 
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ty  ftnd  bad  judgment  of  John  Dean,  John 
Ehrllchman  and  H.  R.  Haldeman.  They  kept 
their  knowledge  from  the  President. 

Did  Mr.  Nixon  act  wisely  and  responsibly 
once  he  heard  the  story?  The  answer  Is  yes 
and  no.  He  acted  humanly. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  last  point  especially. 
The  President's  critics  are  stuffed  like  sau- 
sages with  wisdom,  virtue,  and  morality.  For 
the  past  week  they  have  been  clucking  and 
sighing. 

Mr.  Nixon,  they  say,  did  not  react  Instantly 
with  public  cries  of  shame  and  remon- 
strance; the  President  did  not  leap  from  the 
Oval  Office  and  cry  for  guards  to  haul  his 
aides  away  in  chains.  The  President  re- 
sisted— and  still  resists — fuU  disclosure  of  hla 
words  and  acts. 

Very  weU.  Let  me  suggest  an  analogy  from 
everyday  life.  The  parents  of  a  16-year-old 
girl  suspect  scwnethlng  Ls  wrong.  "They  are 
concerned  and  anxious,  but  no  one  likes  un- 
pleasantness. They  avoid  direct  confronta- 
tion. Then  one  day  In  March  she  faces  them: 
"You  have  to  know, "  she  says,  "I'm  preg- 
nant." 

To  listen  to  the  sausage  moralists,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  girl's  parents  should 
react  with  Instant  sermons  on  chastity;  they 
should  cry  reproaches;  they  should  hurl  her 
Into  the  street. 

This  Is  not  the  way  the  world  Is.  The  prob- 
abUlties  are  99  in  100  that  the  girl's  parents 
would  respond  with  questions.  They  would 
try  to  think  what  to  do  next.  They  would 
discuss  options:  Forced  marriage?  Abortion? 
Have  the  chUd  In  secret?  It  might  be  a  long 
while  before  someone  said  of  abortion,  "but 
that  would  be  wrong." 

They  would  be  concerned  vrtth  salvaging 
whatever  might  be  salvaged  of  their  daugh- 
ter's reputation  and  future.  The  girl's  father 
might  keep  saying.  "I  am  Just  trying  to 
think  ...  I  want  to  get  all  of  this  In  my  mtnd 
if  I  can."  ' 

The  transcripts  are  enormously,  painfully 
embarrassing  to  the  President.  They  provide 
an  opportunity  for  his  critics  in  politics  and 
the  media  to  pluck  him  like  a  live  chicken. 
He  says  and  does  things  that  are  less  than 
admirable.  Every  deletion — and  there  are 
many  deletions — Is  certain  to  provoke  new 
suspicions. 

One  is  reminded,  ironically,  of  poor  old  Job, 
who  waa  acomed  by  his  friends  and  smitten 
by  his  enemies.  "How  long  wlU  ye  vex  my 
soul."  he  asked,  "and  break  me  In  pieces  with 
*ords?"  Job  was  convinced  he  had  acted 
rightly,  and  that  the  record  would  show  it: 
"Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written!  Oh 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book!" 

Well,  Mr.  Nixon's  book  is  now  written,  not 
by  his  adversaries  but  by  himself,  and  my 
own  impression  is  that  he  emerges  from  Its 
pages  In  pretty  good  shape. 


SANPORD  MASSIEN  TO  RECEIVE 
B-NAI  BRTTH  "MAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 
AWARD 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OP  CAUVORKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  coti- 
sUtuents.  On  Jime  1,  1974,  Sanford  Mas- 
slen  win  receive  the  1973  B'nai  Brtth 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award.  It  is  a  fitting 
tribute  for  a  man  whose  whole  career  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Sanford  Mansien,  bom  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  in  1921.  received  his  formal  educa- 
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tlon  in  Los  Angeles.  After  completing  his 
tour  of  duty  with  the  n.S.  Navy,  and  be- 
ing honorably  discharged,  Mr.  Masslen 
became  a  hospital  administrator,  having 
become  familiar  with  hospital  adminis- 
tration at  the  UjB.  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
School.  While  in  the  Navy,  Mr.  Masslen 
met  and  later  married  his  lovely  wife 
Sandy.  They  have  two  children,  Jeff  and 
Bonnie. 

In  addition  to  a  long  and  outstanding 
affiliation  with  the  Bliai  Brith,  Mr.  Mas- 
slen Is  a  former  president  of  a  City  of 
Hope  Chapter,  Beverly  Drivers,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Friars  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Advisory  Council,  a 
recipient  of  the  BHal  Brith  AUba  Award, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Physicians 
Support  Group  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Technlon  Institute  in  Israel.  In  1988. 
Mr.  Masslen  also  received  a  nomination 
to  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hollywood  Wll- 
shlre  Lodge  11-11  B'nal  B'rlth  for  the 
past  27  years,  Mr.  Masslen  has  personi- 
fied the  high  standards  set  by  this  group. 
His  laudable  record  is  ample  proof  of  a 
career  of  service  to  the  community  and 
his  fellow  man.  Sanford  Masslen  will  re- 
ceive the  "Man  of  the  Year"  award  for 
1973,  but  it  is  Indicative  of  his  many 
years  of  dedication  and  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 


FLORIDA   LEGISLATURE    CAIA£  ON 
CONGRESS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  ftjeaker. 
one  of  the  long-standing  veterans  prob- 
lems facing  the  Congress  has  been  the 
need  to  provide  for  additional  national 
cemeteries  so  that  the  current  severe 
shortage  of  space  Is  alleviated.  Last  year 
we  passed  the  National  Cemeteries  Act, 
transferring  resp<Hisiblllty  for  all  na- 
tional cemeteries  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  directing  the  VA  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  develc«3- 
meiit  of  the  new  National  Cemetery 
System. 

The  need  for  new  national  cemeteries 
in  Florida  has  long  been  critical,  and 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  national  cemeteries  in  the  central 
west  coast  area.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  continued  Importance  of  this  need,  I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  House  Me- 
morial No.  2277,  approved  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  during  Its  regular  session 
1974,  requesting  the  UJ3.  Congress  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  provide 
cemeteries  for  veterans  In  central  and 
south  Florida.  The  text  of  the  memorial 
follows: 

House  liSturm-tu.  No.  2377 
(A  memorial  requasttng  tha  TT&lted  States 
Congress  and  the  Vetenuu  Administration 
to  proTtde  oemetartss  for  v«terans  In  cen- 
tral and  south  Florida) 
Wbere*s,  the  people  of  Florid*  sincerely 
appreciate  the  saartfiaes  at  Florida  veterans 
In  times  at  war  and  p«ace,  and 
Wheress.  veterans  sre  entitled  to  a  final 
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resting  place  proylded  by  the  country  they 
BO  selfleesly  defended,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  proper  for  the  state  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  selection  of  a  location  for 
a  veterans'  cemetery.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

ReaotMd  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for,  encourage,  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  dignity  of  veterans.  In  this  regard 
the  United  States  Congress  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  are  requested  to  provide 
cemeteries  for  military  veterans  to  be  located 
In  central  and  south  Florida:   be  It  further 

Remtlved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
shall  be  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  copies  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 


May  8,  197^ 


REV.  MICHAEL  ZEMBRZUSKI  AND 
THE  SHRINE  OP  OUR  LADY  OF 
CZESTOCHOWA 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or   FXNNSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woidd 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  Very  Reverend  Michael  M. 
Zembrzuski — a  man  who  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1951  with  $36  in  his 
pocket  and  a  dream. 

The  dream  was  to  inspire  the  Polish - 
American  community  of  the  United 
States  to  build  an  American  Jasna  Gora, 
a  sister  to  the  Shrine  of  Jasna  Gora  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Czestochowa,  Poland. 
For  centuries,  the  shrine  has  been  the 
spiritual  capltol  of  the  Polish  people  and 
the  Polish  Nation. 

The  Shrine  of  Jasna  Gora  in  Polsuid 
has  always  been  an  Inspiration  to  the 
Polish  people,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  whom  are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1966  a  miracle  occurred  In  the 
United  States  that  received  national  and 
international  attention  and  acclaim. 

A  large  segment  of  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican commimlty  in  the  United  States  had 
rallied  around  the  Reverend  Michael 
Zembrzudd  with  money  and  support.  On 
October  16,  1966,  the  American  Jasna 
Gora — the  National  Shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Czestochowa — wsis  dedicated  as  the 
Shrine  of  Poland's  Millennium  of  Chris- 
tianity— 986  to  1966 — and  as  a  monument 
to  Christianity  on  the  free  soil  of  Amer- 
ica by  John  Cardinal  Krol,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  more  than 
135,000  people. 

"This  event  served  to  reinforce  and  re- 
affirm the  traditional  links  between  the 
Polish  and  American  people  which  have 
existed  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  American  Revolution. 

Annually  more  than  600,000  i>eopIe 
come  to  Doylestown,  Pa.,  to  visit  the 
shrine — to  pray  and  to  eojoy  or  partici- 
pate in  a  full  calendar  of  religious,  civic, 
cultural,  and  ecumenical  events,  llie 
shrine  is  a  place  for  iplzltaBl  fulfillment 
and  human  renewment.  but  it  is  also  a 
repository  of  Polish  culture  and  tradition 


that  a  proud  and  loyal  segment  of  Amer* 
lean  society  wants  to  preserve  for  Itself, 
its  children  and  to  share  with  all  Amer- 
icans. 

In  a  country  which  was  f  oxmded  under 
God  and  looks  to  God  for  guidance  and 
inspiration,  the  National  Shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa  is  proof  that  the 
religious  freedoms  which  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sought  and  established  are  still 
alive  and  flourishing  today. 

The  Very  Reverend  Michael  M  Zem- 
brzuski, OBJ*.,  who  la  65  years  old,  cele- 
brated his  40th  annivesary  as  a  priest 
and  his  40th  anniversary  of  service  to 
people  of  all  faiths  on  March  30,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
with  Polish  Constitution  Day  a  recent 
memory  that  we  recognize  Father  Zem- 
brzuski's  great  contribution  to  the  fabric 
of  American  culture  and  heritage. 


A     TRIBUTE     IN     MEMORIAM     TO 
PATROLMAN  GEORGE  A.  FREES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  passed  leg- 
islation which  acknowledges  the  cour- 
ageous and  faithful  service  of  our  men  in 
blue  by  providing  survivors'  benefits 
where  a  policeman's  life  is  lost  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

This  legislation  was  long  overdue  and 
although  his  survivors  may  not  benefit 
from  it.  it  was  my  memory  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  George  A.  Frees  family  that 
Impelled  me  to  support  the  legldation 
with  enthusiasm. 

This  week,  himdreds  of  people  will 
gather  at  the  Colonle  Hill  in  Hauppauge, 
L.I.,  New  York,  to  do  homage  to  the  first 
of  Suffolk  County's  1,000  man  police  de- 
partment to  give  his  life  in  performance 
of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Ricou 
the  comments  of  Chic  Pizzurro,  president 
of  the  Patrolman  George  A.  Frees  Me- 
morial Fund: 

A  Tanstm  in  Mkicokzaic  to  Patkolican 
Oeobox  a.  Fsxss 

On  a  cold  drab  day,  April  0,  1971,  a  call 
was  put  In  about  a  disturbance  in  Amltyvllle. 

A  patrol  car  with  two  police  officers  an- 
swered the  call.  They  were  Ptl.  Oeorge  A. 
Frees  and  Ptl.  WUIlam  Staub. 

When  they  approached  the  driveway  a 
shotgun  blast  went  through  the  windshield 
and  hit  Ptl.  Frees  In  the  neck  *-"»rig  him 
Instantly.  A  second  shot  was  fired  wounding 
Ptl.  Staub  and  In  spite  of  his  wound  he  called 
for  assistance.  The  cars  reQ>ondlng  were  then 
also  fired  upon. 

Ptl.  Oeorge  A.  Frees  died  tn  the  line  of 
duty,  becoming  the  first  patrol  officer  in 
Stiffolk  Ooxuity  to  be  slain  In  the  twelve  years 
of  Its  existence. 

The  nltlaens  of  Suffolk  County  Joined  to- 
gether to  assist  with  the  problems  of  Mn. 
Frees  and  her  three  children.  With  the  help 
of  the  news  media,  and  the  radio  stations,  a 
memorial  fund  was  created  to  aid  not  only 
the  Frees  family  but  all  tha  widows  and 
children  of  other  poUoe  oBLotm  who  are  slain 
or  permanently  dleabled  tn  the  line  of  doty. 

One  can  see  tliat  whenever  a  dreedfnl 
event  like  this  takes  plaee,  cmaena  from  all 
walks  of  life  raUy  and  hiAp  In  the  q>lrlt  and 
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the  good  nature  that  we  Americans  teem 
to  possess. 

The  Patrolman  George  A.  Frees  Memorial 
Ifund  Is  unique  because  It  Is  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  the  nation. 

We  the  members  of  the  fund,  feel  It  Is  an 
honor  and  our  duty  to  assist  any  widowed 
police  famUy  of  Suffolk  County  that  may 
need  help. 

On  this  day.  May  10,  1974,  we  hope  to  Ood 
that  all  police  officers  who  watch  over  us 
lire  a  long  life  of  happiness  with  their 
families. 


AND   FIRST    IN    THE    POCKETS    OF 
THEIR  COUNTRYMEN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  mw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  Nation's  baxiks  are  now  charging  a 
prime  interest  rate  of  11  percent.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  will 
do  so  in  the  next  few  days.  These  su-e 
the  highest  interest  rates  ever  charged 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  constitute  a  potential  national 
disaster  of  such  significant  magnitude 
as  to  command  both  congressional  atten- 
tion and  action. 

The  banks  of  the  Nation  are,  along 
with  the  major  oil  companies,  making 
more  pure  profit  off  the  sweat  and  work 
of  the  average  American  than  any  other 
group  or  institutions  doing  business  for 
profit.  Because  of  their  activity  and  in- 
terest policies,  we  are  fast  arriving  at 
conditions  of  economic  upheaved  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  endeavor. 

Housing  can  be  immediately  singled 
out  as  an  area  of  prime  concern.  Today 
mUlions  of  Americans  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  decoit  home,  and  this  situation 
is  particularly  acute  and  discernible  in 
my  home  district  of  New  York.  New 
homes  imder  $20,000  In  price  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Real  estate  people  and  build- 
ers Inform  me  that  shortly  homes  under 
$35,000  that  are  new  will  become  im- 
known. 

A  few  authorities  I  have  spc^en  to  even 
predict  that  soon,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  no  one  will  be  able  to  find  a 
home  for  under  $40,000.  I  am  Informed 
that  Just  such  a  situation  has  almost  been 
brought  into  being  already  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

The  banks  and  the  interest  rates  they 
are  demanding  are  directly  to  blame  for 
this  outrageous  state  of  affairs.  Certainly 
these  institutions  are  not  in  money  for 
their  health  and  are  entitled  to  make  a 
profit.  But  the  same  thing  can  be  stated 
to  them  that  was  said  to  the  major  oil 
companies — ^not  at  the  price  of  driving 
segments  of  the  Nation  over  the  brink 
of  economic  ruin  and  dislocation.  It  has 
become  my  reluctant  conclusion  that 
these  people  at  the  top  of  the  banking 
industry  are  simply  practicing  an  old- 
fashion  form  of  criminality  known  as 
usury. 

If  the  average  person  who  must  have 
a  decent  home  for  his  family  Is  simply 
unable  to  go  into  a  bank  and  obtain  a 
mortgage  at  other  than  extortion-type 
terms,  then  the  American  promise  of  so 
many  years  that  every  family  can  look 
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forward  to  owning  their  own  home  has 
gone  a-gliimnering.  And  this  is  now  the 
case  in  many  places. 

P^irther,  this  is  the  interest  rate  the 
major  banking  institutions  are  charging 
their  supposedly  best  customers  and 
largest  borrowers.  If  such  powers  are  pay- 
ing these  rates,  then  obviously  the  con- 
sumers and  smaller  businesses  who  in 
turn  obtain  money  or  do  business  with 
the  prime  borrowers  are  being  charged 
a  much  higher  rate  of  Interest  at  the 
end  of  the  borrowing  chain.  Finance 
companies,  for  example,  which  borrow 
large  quantities  of  bank  capital,  turn 
around  and  pass  such  charges  plus  a 
profit  and  service  charge  on  to  their 
customers. 

Banks  are  virtually  totally  dominant  in 
the  money-lending  field,  and  the  smaller 
institutions  in  every  comer  of  the  land 
take  their  cue  from  the  activities  and 
policies  of  larger  banking  institutions. 
Such  institutions  are  the  ones  leading 
the  way  to  new  heights  of  Interest.  And 
as  a  direct  result,  the  entire  Nation  is 
feeling  the  pinch,  particularly  the  little 
man  and  woman  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  pecking  order. 

Many  homeowners  are  finding  that 
escalator  clauses  in  their  mortgage  con- 
tracts are  being  enforced,  sending  their 
interest  rates  and  monthly  payments 
soaring.  Millions  of  people  are  being 
forced  to  pay  vast  sums  in  interest  out  in 
a  thousand  different  ways.  A  golden 
stream  of  profit  pours  into  the  bsuiklng 
Institutions  of  the  country,  which  they 
in  turn  first  pocket  and  then  lend  out 
again  at  even  higher  rates. 

Congress  should  and  must  act,  because 
this  Is  one  of  the  worst  elements  in  the 
infiationary  equation.  Combined  with  a 
total  absence  of  any  kind  of  price  con- 
trols, the  economy  and  prices  people  pay 
for  necessity  are  boimd  to  continue  their 
rise,  only  faster.  The  steel  industry's  ac- 
tion In  raising  prices  across  the  board  for 
that  basic  product  is  only  the  first  indi- 
cator of  what  we  can  expect. 

A  moratorium  on  interst  rates  is  a  vi- 
able, constructive  first  step  that  we  can 
and  should  consider  here.  The  Nation 
needs  immediate  relief  from  this  situa- 
tion which  I  believe  is  totally  out  of  hand. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  group  of  very 
wealthy  bankers  at  the  top  should  have 
such  power  over  the  lives,  incomes,  and 
destinies  of  so  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  THE  LAW 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  lacmoAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 
following  q^^itorial  from  today's  New 
York  Times  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

President  and  the  Law 

Although  he  was  educated  in  the  law, 
President  Nlzon  seems  to  have  difficulty  com- 
prehending that  the  problems  that  now  en- 
gulf him  are  problems  neither  of  politics 
nor  of  public  relations,  but  of  law.  There 
are  well-eetabUshed  legal  niles  of  procedure 
that  are  followed  regardless  of  the  identity 


of  the  individuals  Involved  In  a  particular 
case. 

These  rules,  no  lese  than  the  law  Itself 
or  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  waved  aside 
by  cries  of  "national  security"  or  "executive 
privilege"  or  by  Impatient  slogans  such  as 
"one  year  of  Watergate  Is  enoiigh."  Neither 
win  they  yield  to  the  outright  de&ance  that 
President  Nixon  announced  yesterday 
through  his  counsel,  James  D.  St.  Clair. 

The  President's  response  to  the  several 
subpoenas  that  have  been  served  upon  him 
have  never  been  those  of  a  lawyer  cooijer- 
atlng  In  the  settlement  of  serious  issuee  or 
even  those  of  an  ordinary  citizen  respectful 
of  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nixon  seems 
always  In  search  of  the  one  big  fix,  the  public 
relations  coup  that  wUl  extricate  him  from 
legal  Issues  In  which.  In  reality,  he  is  Inex- 
tricably Involved. 

He  has  had  his  only  success  In  fending  off 
two  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee.  But  In  dealing  with  the  sub- 
poentL  from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  President  Is  not  dealing  with  Just  an 
ordmary  Congressional  committee.  In  Its  Im- 
peachment Inquiry,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  exercising  a  rarely  Invoked  but  awe- 
some power  of  Congress  to  stand  guard 
against  Presidential  attempts  to  subvert  the 
Government  by  grave  misconduct.  This  power 
has  unique  constitutional  status,  and  no 
court  Is  going  to  stand  In  the  way  of  Its 
exercise  by  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  month  subpoenaed  tapes  and  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Nixon  responded  with  a  publicity 
campaign  built  around  a  huge  mass  of  edited 
transcripts.  This  publicity  campaign  was  car- 
ried forward  by  a  televised  address  by  the 
President  to  the  nation  and  two  follow-up 
speeches,  a  one-sided  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence by  his  own  counsel,  and  a  round  of  ap- 
pearances by  Presidential  aides  on  television 
Interview  shows. 

This  whole  effort  was  a  broad-brush  ap- 
peal to  those  who  read  as  they  run  or  who 
watch  only  a  few  moments  of  television  news. 
This  media  was  apparently  the  President's 
last  throw  of  the  dice.  Whether  It  has  failed 
or  not  In  public  relations  terms,  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
apparently  determined  to  stand  fast.  But 
these  public  relations  maneuvers  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  law.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  law  Is  that  a  Judge  or  Jury  Is 
entitled  to  the  best  evidence  avaUable.  The 
tapes  themselves  are  obviously  better  evi- 
dence than  transcripts  edited  by  the  person 
under  Inquiry. 

Public  relations  Is  concerned  with  general 
Impressions;  the  laws  deal  In  provable  specfic 
facts  and  cerefxilly  restricted  inference 
from  those  facts.  Mr.  Nixon  keeps  trymg  to 
create  Impressions  In  the  public  mind  and 
thereby  Influence  the  atmosphere  In  which 
the  House  committee  and  the  courts  do  their 
work.  But  the  work  Itself  remains  a  matter  of 
law.  Regardless  of  atmospherics,  the  law 
turns  on  evidence  of  deeds  done  and  words 
spoken.  Images  are  no  substitute  for  evi- 
dence, and  publicity  la  no  match  for  the  law. 
That  is  why  the  courts  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  move  Inexorably  forward  and  the 
President  slowly   but  steadily  retreats. 

In  a  nation  governed  by  law,  Mr.  Nixon 
cannot  possibUy  win  a  confrontation  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  stand  and 
fight. 


mSC— A   "UNIQUE   ORGANIZATION" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  which  I  have  been  a 
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member  of  both  the  House  Coinmittee 
on  Internal  Security  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, I  do  not  recall  that  the  committee 
has  received  such  overwhelming  en- 
dorsements as  those  which  have  been 
pouring  into  the  offices  of  the  House 
Members  since  the  ad  hoc  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  first  proposed  the 
abolition  of  HISC. 

As  ranking  minority  member,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  these  generous  expres- 
sions of  support,  and  while  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  Chairman,  Dick  Ichord,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  must  be  most  pleased,  re- 
flecting as  does  such  support,  on  his  role 
as  the  committee's  pilot  in  the  turbulent 
atmosphere  which  inevitably  seems  to 
engulf  security  activities. 

I  beUeve  it  is  not  an  understatement 
to  say  that.  In  the  field  of  Internal 
security,  the  oft-alluded-to  "silent 
majority"  is  becoming  a  vocal  majority. 
Today  I  place  In  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  HISC  passed  in  Aprtl  at 
the  83d  Continental  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  in  which  HISC  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "unique  organization": 

HOtTSE  COMMirTZX  ON  INTERNAL  SeCTTHITT 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  Is  to  conduct 
Inveatlgatlona  concerning  organlzatloas  or 
groups  whlcii  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  subdivisions  by  force,  violence.  terror- 
Ism  or  other  unlawful  means;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  has  served  this  Nation  well, 
and  Is  a  unique  organization,  supplying  to 
Congress  accurate  and  up-to-date  Informa- 
tion available  from  no  other  source;  and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  subversion  remains 
a  present  danger,  and  always  will  as  long 
as  power  Is  the  reality  that  controls  rela- 
tionships In  foreign  affairs;  and 

Whe'^as  the  continued  existence  of  this 
Committee  Is  In  Jeopardy  because  of  a  pro- 
posal to  dissolve  the  Committee  and  turn 
Its  duties  over  to  a  more  general  committee; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  In- 
form the  public  of  the  vital  function  per- 
formed by  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  in  an  effort  to  protect  this  Nation. 

Second,  from  another  staunch  com- 
mittee ally,  I  offer  an  article  from  the 
American  Legion's  Missouri  Legionnaire, 
Show  Me,  of  February  1974,  written  by 
Jack  Sanders,  Department  Americanism 
Chairman : 

ABOUSHMXirr  or  Hotrsc  Comiuttki  on 
Intsrnal  Sxcuutt 

F^r  years — ever  since  It  waa  tha  Dies  Com- 
mittee— the  Communist  Party  bu  been  try- 
ing to  abolish  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  now  known  aa  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

You  will  remember  that  in  San  Prandsco 
In  May  of  1900,  during  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  hearings  Into  Com- 
munist activity  and  inflltratlon  In  Northern 
CEaifomla,  misbehavior  of  wltneasea  and 
spectators  occurred.  There  was  mob  rioting 
In  tbe  rotunda  outside  the  hearing  room  and 
mass  picketing  of  City  HaU  where  the  hear- 
ings were  held.  The  fracas  was  filmed  by  TV 
cameras.  It  waa  so  bad  that  the  Committee 
later  used  tbe  TV  films  to  Illustrate  the 
tactics  of  disruption  In  a  film  entitled, 
"Operation  Abolition."  Tou  will  also  remem- 
ber that  more  recently  In  Chicago  more  civil 
commotion  occiirred  which  involvwl  lawyers 
trying  to  disrupt  tbe  hearing  and  demanding 
abolition  of  the  Committee. 
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An  odd  colnddenoe  now  Is  that  the  views 
of  Mlsoourl  Congressman  Richard  BoUlng 
(D),  K&nsas  City,  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  well-known  wishes  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  Its  activists  and  radicals,  for 
abollahment  of  the  Committee.  This  may 
come  about  soon  If  Congressman  Boiling  has 
his  way.  Boiling,  one  of  the  few  Congressmen 
who  recently  voted  against  funding  for  the 
committee,  is  now  Chairman  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  which  U  weeding  out 
inactive  or  unproductive  committees.  Ap- 
parently the  Internal  Security  Committee  Is 
one  he  feels  falls  into  that  category. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
is  headed  by  popular  Missouri  Congressman: 
Richard  Ichord  (D),  who  has  also  long  been 
a  dedicated  Legionnaire.  Dick  Ichord  holds  a 
distinction  of  being  a  chartering  member  of 
his  own  American  Legion  poet.  He  Is  a  skill- 
ful debater  and  a  fearless  champion  at  Ameri- 
can principles  and  Ideals. 

As  Americanism  Chairman.  I  felt  respon- 
sible to  find  out  why  Congressman  Boiling 
would  abolish  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  so  I  addrepsed  him.  He  re- 
plied: "While  Congressman  Richard  Ichord  is 
a  responsible  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  legiti- 
mate function  of  this  Committee  Is  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  In  my  view 
can  effectively  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done  In  terms  of  dealing  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries and  subversives  in  tills  country." 
Such  a  move  could  mean  death  for  Internal 
security,  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  as 
overburdened  as  It  Is  Indicated  It  is,  or  If 
there  happens  to  be  no  one  with  any  particu- 
lar Interest  in  pursuing  Internal  security. 

Upon  the  prodding  of  my  advisors,  I  again 
addressed  Boiling  to  ask  him  why  he  felt  the 
Judlclarv  Committee  could  do  a  better  Job. 
He  merely  replied:  "Based  on  my  M  years  In 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  It  Is  my  view 
that  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  Is  the 
legitimate  and  best  vehicle  for  achieving  our 
common  goal."  Since  he  apparently  reeJlzed 
this  comment  was  only  a  repeat  of  what  he 
had  said  earlier,  with  no  evidence  of  why  he 
thought  the  Judiciary  Committee  could  do 
a  iMtter  Job,  he  added  a  pen  notation  on  this 
letter.  "Perhaps  we  had  lietter  have  a  talk 
about  It  sometime  when  I  am  In  K.C.  Then 
you  could  discuss  my  detailed  views  with 
Dick  Ichord  and  see  what  you  thought  then." 
This  appears  to  be  a  fence-mending  com- 
ment. Indicating  Influence  of  the  American 
Legion  of  insufficient  Importance  to  outline 
his  Ideas  in  writing  where  they  could  be  pub- 
lished and  contested,  placing  him  In  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  defend  them.  Also,  one  won- 
ders Just  how  much  time  Boiling  Is  actually 
in  Kansas  City,  since  he  spends  his  "vaca- 
tions" In  St.  Barthelemy  Island  In  the  French 
West  Indies. 

William  Hecht,  who  handles  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  matters  for  Ichord,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  saying 
Ichord  will  not  sit  still  for  putting  Internal 
security  under  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
comment  also  was  that  Ichord  said  his  ego 
does  not  require  the  committee  chairman- 
ship, and  that  his  family  would  be  happy 
to  have  some  other  person  do  the  work.  The 
assignment  baa  brought  "considerable  har- 
assment which  has  been  unpleasant."  This 
wotild  Indicate  to  the  writer  that  Dick 
Ichord  Is  sacrificing  an  easier  public  life  and 
perhaps  richer  rewards,  for  work  he  considers 
vital. 

While  'liberal"  newspapers  such  as  the 
Kansas  City  Star  give  him  UtUe  in  affirmative 
reviews.  Icbord's  committee,  tinder  difUcult 
pressure,  conducted  hearings  Into  subversive 
Influences  In  riots,  looting  and  burning  In 
1968.  It  conducted  the  all-important  inveeti- 
gatlons  of  the  Students  For  A  Democratic 
Society  (of  which  Hayden.  husband  of  Jane 
Fonda,  was  a  founder),  the  Black  Panthers, 
and  revolutionary  parties  and  organizations. 
Ichord  went  before  the  House  on  many  oc- 
casions to  warn  Congressmen  and  tbe  coun- 
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try  of  Commiuklst  leadership  and  participa- 
tion in  "peace"  demonstrations  across  the 
country. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  18, 
1973,  Ichord  placed  the  context  of  his  speech 
to  the  House  covering  demonstrations 
planned  and  the  background  of  the  NPAC 
(National  Peace  Action  Coalition)  and  the 
PCPJ  (Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice), and  named  hundreds  of  indlvldusls, 
organizations,  and  their  affiliations.  Our 
Americanism  Commission  purchased  several 
hundred  reprints  of  this  Congressional  Rec- 
ord article  and  mailed  them  to  the  Social 
Studies  Eiepartments  of  high  schools  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  approved 
tbe  Jane  Fonda  Bill,  which  was  drafted  after 
Fonda  and  former  Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey 
Clark  made  controversial  statements  in 
Hanoi  during  the  Vietnam  War.  However,  the 
bill  was  not  passed  by  tbe  House.  Later, 
Icbord's  Committee  proposed  fines  and  prison 
terms  for  persons  who  willfully  travel  In  re- 
stricted areas.  This  bill  is  stalled  in  the  Bouse 
Rules  Committee. 

Lately,  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
has  conducted  a  study  of  revolutionary  forces 
in  prisons.  The  American  Legion  Firing  Line 
publication  of  November  1973  devoted  two 
pages  to  the  highlights  of  this  investigation 
and  Its  findings.  This  is  iilghly  recommended 
reading  for  all  Legonnairee. 

I  would  recommend,  as  an  act  of  American- 
ism to  help  safeguard  our  Coimtry,  In  pre- 
venting the  abolishment  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  that  every 
Legionnaire  write  or  telephone  his  Congress- 
man, urging  bim  to  vote  against  abollahment 
of  this  Committee.  Also,  it  would  tie  good 
to  drop  a  card  or  letter  to  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Boiling,  in  care  of  the  Baybum  Hous* 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20S16 
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AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION:  SEC- 
nON  OF  INSURANCE,  NEOLI- 
QENCE,  AND  COMPENSATION  LAW 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NKBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRaSKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  In 
some  quarters  to  federalize  the  work- 
men's compensation  program,  I  list  be- 
low a  resolution  on  this  subject  as  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bar  Association 
House  of  Delegates  In  February  1974: 
AMZHKAif  Bab  AssociATioir:  Sbction  or  Im- 

BT71ANCS,     NECLIGXNCB,     AND     COBCPKNSATION 

Law 

Retolved,  ITiat  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion reaffirms  Its  position  that  our  Work- 
men's Compensation  systems  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  several  states,  opposing 
federal  legislation  that  would  infringe  Mpaa 
state  systems,  and  that  the  states  I>e  given 
every  encouragement  to  effect  any  neces- 
sary Improvements  In  their  own  statutes; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion supports  the  creation  by  each  state  of 
an  advisory  commission,  charged  with  the  le- 
sponslblllty  of  studying  the  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Workmsnli 
Compensation  Laws  and  recommending  to  Its 
governor  and  legislature  such  changes  as  are 
essential  to  modernise  that  state's  Work- 
men's Compensation  Iaw  and  the  admin- 
istration thereof; 

Reaolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion 8uppcai«  the  proposition  that  all  state 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  be  reeval- 
uated, commencing  on  July  1.  1070  (the  date 
established  by  the  National  Commission  on 


0tate  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws) ,  by  a 
committee  of  Workmen's  Compensation  .ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Preiident  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  the  Congress. 


PROTECTING      FARMLAND      UNDER 
THE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  recently  con- 
cluded 3  days  of  additional  hearings  on 
the  Land  Use  Plsuinlng  Act  of  1974,  H.R. 
10294.  I  think  these  hearings  were  help- 
ful and  provided  a  good  forum  for  addi- 
tional dialog  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  of  the  fears  and  mis- 
understandings concerning  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  answered  as  a  result  of 
these  hearings. 

One  criticism  of  this  legislation  made 
by  sincere  Individuals  representing  ag- 
ricultural Interests  Is  that  this  act  will 
be  detrimental  to  agriculture,  to  the 
fanners  of  this  country.  This  allegation 
disturbs  me  very  much  and  as  the  spon- 
sor of  this  bill  I  want  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  this  Is  simply  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  en- 
courages the  States  In  their  planning  to 
take  into  account  the  significance  and 
importance  of  agricultural,  grazing  and 
forest  lands  within  their  borders. 

Although  the  States  are  left  to  develop 
their  own  substantive  policies,  planning 
must  focus  on  our  renewable  resource 
lands  on  which  we  dec>end  for  future  food 
and  fiber  production.  Indeed,  the  Intent 
of  section  412(a)  (3)  of  the  bill  Is  to  as- 
sure that  participating  States  do  take 
measures  to  protect  these  renewable  re- 
source lands  from  development  which 
would  cause  a  reduction  or  loss  of  long 
range  productivity. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  prime  agricul- 
tural land  Is  fast  becoming  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  this  Nation  under  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  urban  sprawl  and  fcwt- 
buck  developments.  With  the  corre- 
sponding rise  In  property  taxes  that  often 
accompanies  such  developments,  farmers 
simply  cannot  attord  to  remain  on  the 
land  and  farm.  For  this  reason,  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  would  also  require 
States  to  look  at  their  tax  structures. 

The  question  Is,  can  we  afford,  in  the 
face  of  increasdng  national  and  Interna- 
tional food  shortages,  to  let  this  kind  of 
irrational  nonplannlng  go  on — to  aUow 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  forest 
land  to  be  consumed  monthly? 

This  point  was  eloquently  made  by 
Gov.  Thomas  P.  Salmon  of  Vermont  in 
his  testimony  during  the  recent  hear- 
ings. Governor  Salmon's  State  Is  primar- 
ily nural  and  agricultural  but  Is  vulner- 
able to  developmental  pressures  because 
of  Its  proximity  to  large  population  cen- 
ters; his  experiences  are  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Governor  Salmon  stated: 

All  of  us  in  this  room  know  that  these 
trmted  states  of  America  today  represent  a 
mobile  society.  Deqilte  Inflation,  dlaore- 
ttoaary  Income  is  up.  and  I  suggest  to  you 
that  there  is  discernible  evidence   In  this 
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country  today  of  a  back  to  tha  land  move- 
ment, if  you  will,  which  In  my  view  will 
place  tremendous  pressures  on  rural  States, 
such  as  Vermont,  and  all  States  in  this 
Union  that  are  located  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  major  population  areas. 

And  we  have  also  learned  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  learned  that  when  the 
comp>etltlon  in  the  market  place  comes  down 
to  competition  between  the  farmer  and  the 
forester  and  the  developer,  the  developer 
usually  wins  becatise  he  will  pay  the  long 
price,  and  regrettably  that  has  become  In  this 
country  in  very  large  respects  the  bottom 
line.  Recent  statements  of  our  own  Senator 
George  Aiken  attest  to  this. 

Senator  Humphrey  pointed  out  that  the 
next  potential  major  natural  disaster  that 
this  planet  may  face  is  the  scarcity  of  food, 
and  yet  while  reasonable  men  would  agree 
with  this  principle  we  sit  back  idly  in  this 
country  and  we  permit  every  month  of  every 
year  thousands  of  tillable  acres  of  land  to  be 
converted  to  nonagrlcultural  t:ses.  Unless  we 
develop  a  mechanism,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
States  with  some  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, we  have  got  trouble,  and  that  trouble 
Is  spelled  with  a  capital  T." 

The  State  of  New  York  has  had  similar 
problems  and  has  reacted  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  sensible  program  of  land 
use  planning  to  save  farmland.  A  recent 
article  In  Farmland  News  by  Alvln  S. 
Pick  is  an  excellent  description  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  New  York  experience  and  I 
submit  It  for  the  Members'  attention. 
The  article  follows: 

New  York  Moves  To  Save  Fasmxant)  at  the 

LocAi.  Level 

(By  Alvln  S.  Fick) 

As  poptilation  Increases,  preservation  of 
good  farmland  for  its  unique  qualities  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  crops  assumes 
more  Importance.  New  York  state's  agricul- 
tural districting  law  has  moved  Into  this 
restively  ung:uarded  bretu^,  providing  the 
means  for  guidance  of  the  direction  of 
growth  and  the  preservation  of  open  land. 

Under  the  law,  which  went  into  effect 
in  Jtuie  1971,  the  decision  to  protect  and 
preserve  viable  farmland  is  a  local  one  which 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  landowners. 

There  is  widespread  activity  across  tbe 
state  in  the  formation  of  districts.  "Agrlcul- 
ttixalness  and  ruralness  are  rath«r  fragile," 
one  Northeastern  agriculture  spokesman  said, 
"Once  gone  they  seldom  return  .  .  .  Agri- 
cultural districts  can  provide  the  occasion 
for  rural  people  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  reasons  why  they  are  rural,  and  to  make 
this  rededlcatlon  a  matter  of  public  record." 

Since  New  York's  farmer  attitudes  differ 
little  from  those  of  their  Midwestern 
counterparts,  one  finds  a  common  grotind  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  family  farm  re- 
vealed In  a  letter  written  to  New  York's 
Environmental  Conservation  Department  by 
the  West  family  of  Cloverlands  Ftem,  WlUs- 
boro,N.Y.: 

"As  owners  and  operators  of  a  800-cow 
dairy,  1,000  acres  (owned  and  rented  land) 
family  farm  located  within  tbt  boundaries 
of  one  of  these  proposed  districts,  we  would 
like  to  state  the  following  reasons  for  our 
active  support  of  the  formation  of  Agricul- 
tural Dlstrlets  within  Essex  County:  ...  As 
the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  to  own  and 
operate  our  family  farm  which  dates  back  to 
the  ISSO's,  and  with  three  young  men  who 
wUh  to  continue  in  the  West  tradition  at 
dairy  farming,  we  are  very  anxious  to  avail 
ottrselves  of  every  means  that  wUl  enable  our 
sons  to  oontlnue  on  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. We  feel  an  Agricultural  District  would 
facilitate  in  ensiirlng  our  sons,  and  others 
like  them  in  the  county,  their  rlgbt  to  r»- 
mam  on  the  land." 

Economic  stresses  are  the  largest  factor 
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in  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  Industrial. 
commercial  or  residential  purposes.  As  de- 
velopment surrounds  the  few  farmers  hold- 
ing on  in  a  growing  area,  such  elements  as 
taxes  and  assessments,  change  rapidly,  bring- 
ing to  bear  pressures  or  presenting  tempting 
offers  which  the  owners  cannot  resist.  It  is 
the  supreme  Irony  that  these  pressures  are 
tbe  greatest  around  the  larger  urban  areas 
where  open  space  Is  most  needed  and  in 
shortest  supply. 

During  a  public  hearing  in  Wtishlngton 
County  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  an 
tigrlcultural  district  there,  farmer  Anthony 
Turl  sp)oke  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  a  native  of  Cambldge,  having 
come  to  the  area  from  a  part  of  New  Jersey 
that  has  seen  a  rapid  change  from  a  semi- 
rural  environment  to  a  hlglily  developed  ur- 
ban area.  Most  farmers  in  the  area  were 
forced  out  of  farming,  primarily  because  of 
high  taxes  brought  about  by  the  demands 
for  more  services  and  schools.  Some  of  the 
farmers  attempted  to  continue  farming,  but 
soon  found  It  was  impossible  and  sold  out 
to  builders  and  developers.  Others  prolonged 
the  Inevitable  by  selling  a  few  building  loti 
annually." 

Although  many  people  do  liot  think  of 
New  York  as  an  agricultural  state,  It  ranks 
14th  In  the  nation  In  terms  of  total  value 
of  farm  production — $1.1  billion  Ir  1971 — 
and  farming  Is  the  state's  largest  single  in- 
dustry. In  every  state  where  similar  statistics 
abound,  farming  Is  the  hub  of  an  Industrial 
complex  which  employs  thousands  of  people 
in  support  firms  Involved  In  processing, 
packaging,  selling  and  transportation,  as  well 
as  In  direct  services  and  goods  to  the  farmer. 

Food  on  the  table  Is  the  most  obvious 
connection  the  average  citizen  lias  with 
farming,  but  he  Is  also  tied  to  the  land  which 
nourishes  him  by  an  intricate  economic  web. 
Lesb  easy  to  measure  than  dollars  on  a  graph 
but  no  less  Important  is  the  effect  on  the 
environment  of  millions  of  acres  of  open 
land.  In  announcing  formation  of  New  York's 
first  agricultural  district.  Commissioner 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  whose  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  administers  the 
new  program,  said,  "Healthy  and  productive 
farmland  leads  to  a  healthy  and  productive 
environment." 

The  dual  role  of  farming  in  the  production 
of  food  essential  to  the  support  of  life  and 
the  preservation  of  open  space  buffers  Is  well 
understood.  For  aesthetic,  psychological  and 
health  reasons  we  need  the  visual  relief  from 
cellular  urban  living.  The  cleansing  effect  on 
our  atmosphere  of  millions  of  acres  of  green 
open  space  la  Incalculable. 

Under  New  York's  law,  landowners  benefit 
from  a  mandate  that  policies  of  state  agen- 
cies and  local  governments  must  encourage 
maintenance  of  viable  farming  within  the 
districts,  and  shall  not  unduly  restrict  agri- 
cultural practices.  A  limitation  Is  placed  on 
the  power  of  service  districts  to  impose  as- 
sessments and  levies.  Tbe  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  curtailed  through  a  process  of 
public  accountabllllty.  In  addition,  farmers 
m  tbe  districts  are  helped  to  resist  pressures 
from  land  speculation  through  tax  relief 
based  on  an  agricultural  assessment  celling 
which  may  be  applied  to  land  committed  to 
agricultural  use  for  five  years. 

Farmers  whose  land  is  on  tbe  fringe  of 
suburbs  may  choose  to  decUne  making  the 
aimual  commitment  to  agricultural  purpoees 
In  order  to  preserve  their  speculative  options. 

Inquiries  concerning  its  districting  pro- 
gram received  by  New  York's  Department  ot 
Environmental  ConsMratlon  from  stats 
agencies  across  tlie  nation  Indtewta  the 
groiuidswell  Interest  In  methods  of  preserv- 
ing good  farmland.  In  New  York,  six  baSlo 
steps  are  Involved  in  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  district: 

1.  Landowner  submission  of  application  to 
cotmty  legislative  body. 

a.  Referral  by  coimty  legislative  body  to 
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•grlcalt\ir«l  advisory  cominltt«e  and  county 
planning  board. 

3.  Public  bearing  held  by  county  leglsla- 
ttve  body. 

4.  Decision  by  county  legislative  body. 

5.  Certification  by  Department  of  JBnvlron- 
mental  Ooneervatlon. 

6.  Final  county  action. 

If  no  a^lcultural  districting  advisory 
oommlttee  exists,  one  must  be  formed  pre- 
liminary to  the  rormatlon  of  a  district.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  foiir  active  farmers, 
four  agrlbuslnes-smen  residing  within  the 
county,  and  a  member  of  the  county  lelgsla- 
tlve  body  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mlttee. Certification  by  Environmental  Con- 
servation encompasses  determinations  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Resources  Commission 
and  the  OSSce  of  Planning  Services.  Cto-e  is 
thus  taken  to  assure  that  the  area  to  be 
districted  consists  primarily  of  viable  agri- 
cultural land,  and  affirms  that  districting 
of  the  area  Ls  not  Incompatible  with  state 
comprehensive  plans  and  objectives. 

"nie  fact  that  the  formation  of  agrlcultiutU 
districts  In  New  Tork  Is  strictly  a  locally 
Initiated  decision  has  Instilled  confldenoe  In 
the  program  and  generated  widespread  In- 
terest among  rural  raaldents.  Speaking  edi- 
torially In  The  Oonaervatlonlst  magazine, 
Robert  Hall  stated.  ".  .  .  savmg  farmland 
from  developuMnt  for  non-farmtng  poipoaea 
la  socially  desirable,  environmentally  neoes- 
sary,  and  easenttal  to  the  production  of  feed 
for  our  growing  [joptilatlon  ...  In  the  final 
analysis.  It  Is  the  control  of  land  ase  which 
Is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  In  the  metro- 
politan areas,  planning  and  eonlng — the  tools 
of  land  tise  control — have  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessity.  It  Is  in  the  rural  areas, 
wtiere  aacb  tools  are  Increasingly  needed, 
that  the  strongest  opposition  exists. 

"ThiB  Isnt  hard  to  understand.  The  self- 
reliance,  independence  said  Individualism  of 
tite  countryman,  the  product  of  his  way  of 
life,  are  admirable  qualities  It  la  paradooboal 
that  they  should  also  become  obstacles  to  a 
remedy  called  for  by  the  threat  to  that  way 
of  life." 

One  of  the  protections  built  into  tbe  dis- 
tricting law  serves  to  relieve  concern  for 
what  may  seem  to  the  farmer  to  be  restrictive 
arrangements  which  modify  his  traditional 
independence.  Each  district  must  be  reviewed 
every  eight  years,  and  perhaps  revised,  de- 
pending on  changes  within  the  county. 

nuttter  acceptance  of  these  assurances  la 
reflected  In  the  formation  of  more  than  110 
districts.  Ii4rgeet  of  these  Is  one  encom- 
passing 58.140  acres  In  Montgomery  County. 
One  area  Includes  the  second  largest  muck- 
land  in  tfae  United  States  (only  the  Florida 
Kvergladee  Is  Itfger),  famous  for  Its  onions, 
celery,  lettuce,  potatoes,  com.  spinach, 
radlabes  and  pumpkins — ^0  million  In  an- 
nual agricultural  output.  Many  others  are  at 
various  stages  In  the  8-step  formation  prooe- 
durs.  In  addition,  the  Cooi>eratlve  Extension 
Service  estimates  that  lanoowners  la  more 
than  aoo  towns  are  considering  the  formation 
of  agricultural  districts. 

Speaking  out  at  a  public  hearing.  Chester 
Hardt,  I4l>t  District  Aasemblyman.  said, 
"The  time  has  oome  f or  aU  of  us  to  recognlm 
that  urtMu  peaetratMn  cumot  be  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked,  with  arrogant  disregard 
for  our  preeUnu  land  resources.  We  have  to 
begin  to  promote  the  aasential  concept  of 
the  oompatlblUty  of  both  iul>an  and  agri- 
cultural growtti.  realise  the  basic  intarde- 
pendeaoe  of  Cbe  two,  and  work  towards  a 
rwdlstlc  oomptamMi  between  farming  and 
Dan-fanning  Intaresrta."  These  preoepts  ap- 
ply to  tbs  larger  farming  areas  as  weU  as  to 
the  taore  populous  statss  wlmv  tias  urban- 
nml  probjam  to  man  acute. 

The  city  dweller  tends  to  equate  the  rural 
In  visions  of  rolling  green  hills  tjni  lleMs. 
at  bosky  <UUs  and  wooded  alopea.  perhaps 
all  too  Infrequently  recagnlelng  that  the 
countryside  also  Is  the  aouroe  oX  ths  food 
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which  nowlahes  him  and  his  family.  As 
much  as  the  farmer  needs  a  thriving  pc^u- 
laoe  as  a  market,  even  more  do  those  teeming 
millions  need  him  and  the  land  under  his 
stewardship. 
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FOUR  YEARS  AFTER  KENT  STATE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  !«  now 
4  years,  almost  to  the  day,  since  four 
coDege  students  were  shot  to  death  and 
nine  others  wounded  by  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University.  On  May  14. 1970,  two  students 
were  shot  dead  by  Mississippi  highway 
patrolmen  at  Jackson  State  College. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  Is  pres- 
ently looklnc  into  the  matter,  I  have 
pressed  for  a  full  Investigation  to  answer 
tlM  unanswered  questions. 

Peter  Davies,  author  of  "The  Truth 
About  Kent  State:  A  Challenge  to  the 
American  Conscience"  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  After  reading  the  article  I 
decided  to  Insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Fotra  TsAsa  Arm  Kent  State,  Unanswxxxs 

Questions 

(By  Peter  Davies) 

TT&lIke  previous  anniversaries  of  the  May  4, 
1970,  shootings  at  Kent  State  University. 
today's  scheduled  ceremony  on  the  campus 
takes  place  in  the  aftermath  of  Federal  grand 
Jury  indictments  of  eight  Ohio  National 
Ouardsmen  and  a  unanimous  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  the  parents  of 
the  four  dead  students,  as  well  as  the  nine 
wounded,  have  the  right  to  sue  Ohio  offldals 
and  Ouard  ofllcers  for  having  violated  the 
students'  civil  rights. 

It  la  the  first  anniversary  that  is  Dot 
marred  by  clouds  of  cover-up  and  injustice. 
But  what  do  the  eight  Indictments  mean  In 
terms  of  over-all  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened at  Kent  State  four  years  ago? 

None  of  the  guardsmen  alleged  by  the 
grand  Jury  to  have  "willfully"  assaulted  and 
Intimidated  the  students  held  ranks  higher 
thafi  that  of  sergeant,  and  none  are  accused 
of  havTDg  ordered  the  shooting  or  of  firing 
the  flxwt  aSi^t  that  triggered  the  thirteen - 
second  voUfly  of  fatal  gunfire. 

Wa»there  an  order  to  fire?  Who  bears  ultl- 
cA4te  resfkmslbUlty  for  Issuing  live  ammuni- 
tion to  the  hundred  or  so  soldiers  sent  out  to 
brealr  tip  a  lawful  rally?  Was  the  ahooting 
til*  reMdt  of  some  kind  of  decision  reached 
at  tlM  state,  or  even  the  national  level,  in  the 
eootmt  of  a  natural  White  House  desire  to 
put  a  Ud  on  campus  demonstrations  against 
PrestOsfct  Nlxonl  decision  to  support  the 
South  Vletnameee  invasion  of  CambodlaT 

Thase  questions,  and  more  of  a  spedfle 
niktioWt  bat-**  not  been  answered  sequently, 
tiM  indtetrasnt  of  eight  low-ranking  guards- 
OMU  cans  to  mind  the  Watergate  burglars 
and  how  tbetr  indictments  and  convictions 
left  mcb  an.  abundance  of  haunting  quas« 
ttans  that  were  not  answered  until  James  W. 
MoOortt  Jr.  wrote  hU  famous  lettar  and  John 
D«M)  awoarad  before  the  Seaata  Watergate 
OooHplttee. 

It  Is  possible  that  n^an  the  trial  of  the 
eight  gets  luider  way  some  light  wUl  be  shed 


on  why  no  officers  were  Indicted,  and  why 
Sylvester  T.  Del  Corao,  former  Adjutant  Q«b. 
eral  of  the  Ohio  NsUonal  Ouard,  bar  recently 
refused  to  comment  on  the  question  of  who 
authorized  the  loading  of  M-1  rifles. 

Beyond  the  part  played  by  the  Ouard,  there 
are  other  curious  aspects  of  the  case  yet  to 
be  fully  investigated,  either  by  the  Justloe 
Department  or  Congressman  Don  Edward'i 
civil  rights  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  To  what  extent,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  administrative  hierarchy  of 
Kent  State  University  Informed  of  a  possible 
decision  to  suppress  the  demonstration  by 
force?  Why  did  Dr.  Robert  I.  White  and  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Matson,  the  university's  president 
and  vice  president  at  the  time,  go  to  Ixmcb 
in  the  town  of  Kent  immediately  after  a 
meeting  with  Assistant  Adjt.  Oeneral  Robert 
H.  Canterbury,  at  which  It  was  decided  that 
the  noon  rally  on  May  4.  1970.  would  be  dis- 
persed by  troops  equipped  for  combat?  In- 
stead of  iMlng  on  the  campus,  they  were  at 
the  restaurant  when  word  came  of  tlis 
shootings. 

In  1970,  Prank  Haas,  a  guardsman,  was  In- 
tensely questioned  by  Federal  agents  when  it 
was  discovered  that  his  .4J-caliber  pistol  bad 
been  fired,  even  though  he  was  six  miles  away 
from  the  campus  at  the  time  his  weapon  was 
used  by  another  guardsman.  H»  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  F3 1,  that  It  certainly  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him.  to  have  used  the  weapon,  but 
why  was  this  vital  fact  kept  secret?  It  was 
not  untU  last  October  that  It  was  learned 
publicly,  by  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  that 
someone  had  fired  Frank  Haas's  .45  on  May  4, 
1970.  Inevitably,  this  stunning  disclosure  di- 
rected attention  to  an  odd  statement  in  the 
Justice  Department's  summary  of  the  F.BI. 
report  on  the  Kent  State  killings:  "The  F3J. 
Is  currently  in  possession  of  four  spent  M 
cartridges  which  came  from  a  weapon  not  be- 
longing to  any  person  who  admitted  he  flred. 
The  F.BJ.  recently  obtained  all  .4«'s  of  per- 
sons who  claimed  they  did  not  fire,  and  U 
checking  them  against  spent  cartridges." 

The  American  people  still  have  not  l>een  In- 
form0d  of  the  result  of  this  check,  even 
though  eight  guardsmen  have  been  Indicted. 
As  for  the  eight  guardsmen,  I  wander  to 
what  degree  their  lawyers  are  going  to  feel 
free  to  solely  represent  the  Interests  of  their 
clients  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of 
former  state  officials. 

Gov.  John  J.  OlUlgan  of  Ohio  recently  over- 
ruled his  attorney  general  and  ordered  the 
state  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  the  indicted 
guardsmen.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  their 
lawyers,  depending  upon  the  state  for  their 
fees,  can  disregard  the  high  stakes  Involved 
when  It  comes  to  the  reeponslblllty  for  what 
happened  at  Kent  Stat*. 

The  local  coverup  of  1970  was  effectively 
conducted  by  James  A  Rhodes,  then  Oov- 
emor  of  Ohio,  and  the  National  Ouard  of* 
fleers.  Major  General  Del  Corso  and  Brigadier 
General  Canterbury.  This  was  nationally  sus- 
tained by  the  1971-73  decisions  of  former 
United  States  Attorneys  Oeneral  John  N. 
Mitchell  and  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst.  against 
permitting  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  hear  th« 
case. 

The  local  cover-up  was  evident  In  the  selec- 
tion of  Seabury  Ford  as  one  of  the  state'i 
special  prosecutors  for  the  Ohio  grand  jury 
in  Portage  County,  which  exonerated  the 
guardsmen  and  Indicted  25  students  on  varl- 
oits  counts.  Mr.  Ford,  once  a  member  of  the 
same  guard  unit  involved  in  the  shootings, 
told  a  newsman  that  the  guardsmen  "should 
have  shot  all  the  troublemakers." 

When  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  as  Attorney 
Oeneral,  reopened  the  investigation  of  tta* 
Kent  State  incident  last  year,  it  ciilmlnated 
in  the  Indictments.  Nevertheless,  the  bum* 
log  question  on  this  fourth  axmlversary  Is  • 
remarkable  reflection  of  the  same  question 
left  unanswered  by  the  trial  of  the  Watergate 
burgl&rs:  Who  set  the  wheels  in  motion  that 
led  to  the  crime  and  why? 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  FEAST  TO  FAMINE: 
WILL  BREADLINES  REPLACE  THE 
QASLINES?  AMERICA'S  BAKERS 
ANALYZE  THE  WHEAT  SUPPLY 
SITUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exporting 
of  wheat,  particularly  since  the  Russian 
wheat  deal,  has  been  a  crucial  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  all  of  iis  and  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  ever-spirallng 
prices  of  basic  food  staples,  and  partic- 
ularly wheat,  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  staff  of  life,  must  be  curtailed. 

In  your  opening  statement  to  our  sec- 
ond session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker. 
you  stated: 

The  administration  kept  wheat  export 
subsidies  at  artlflclally  high  levels  in  July 
and  August  1972  even  while  massive  wheat 
sales  to  Russia  were  being  constunmated  .  .  . 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  took  millions 
of  acres  of  wheatland  out  of  production  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  negotiating 
the  huge  Russian  wheat  deal  .  .  .  Member* 
of  the  House  are  now  hard  at  work  on 
legislation  to  assure  that  should  further 
grain  sales  be  arranged,  the  abuses  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past  will  not  be  repeated. 

Legislation  is  Indeed  needed  now.  Our 
congressional  efforts  with  the  adminis- 
tration which  I  have  participated  in  over 
the  past  2  years  to  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  this  growing  problem  and  take 
administrative  action  to  resolve  same 
have  gone  by  the  wayside.  In  the  absence 
o(  definitive  action  by  the  administra- 
Uon,  as  you  know.  I  have  introduced 
considerable  legislation  seeking  a  legis- 
lative remedy  to  the  continuing  short- 
ages crises  that  are  delving  into  many  of 
our  country's  critical  materials  supplies 
and  causing  foreign  invasion  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  security.  My  most  recent 
legislative  action  dealing  specifically 
with  the  wheat  situation  was  to  join  with 
Congressman  Tiernan  of  Rhode  Island 
and  others  in  a  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Wheat  Council  and  providing  for 
a  wheat  export  marketing  stamps  pro- 
gram to  regulate  the  price  of  wheat  in 
order  to  stabilize  food  prices — (my  bill 
H.R.  13679). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  address- 
ing the  CoDgress  today  is  to  advise  you 
erf  my  recent  meeting  with  Mr.  Walter 
Kosenski,  president  of  New  Jersey  Bak- 
ers Board  of  Trade  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Csenge,  vice  president-sales  marketing 
of  Drake  Bakeries,  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  til  5  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion in  which  they  expressed  their  deep 
concern  for  the  need  to  halt  the  export 
of  wheat  and  work  toward  restoring 
America's  c(»fldence  in  having  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  wheat  in  the  storage  bins 
of  our  own  covmtry.  I  hereby  submit 
for  consideration  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  following  anal3r8ls  of  the 
wheat  supply  situation  by  the  American 
Bakers  Association  entitled,  "Meat,  Heat 
and  Now  the  Wheat  Crunch": 
Meat,  Heat  Ain>  Now  The  Wheat  Cettnch 
(An  analysis  of  the  wheat  supply  sltu*tlon 

by  the  American  Bakers  Association,  IPeb- 

ruary  16,  1874) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we're    StTNNINC    OUT    OF    WHEAT! 

The  UjS.  Is  running  out  of  wheat!  Impos- 
sible 1  We  produce  three  times  more  wheat 
than  we  consume.  But  here  are  the  USDA's 
own  figures  through  February  3,  1974.  Read 
'em  and  weep  American  consumers — 
VS.  wheat  supply  aTid  demand  situation 
[Wheat  (1973-74  Crop  Year)  1 

MOlions 
of  bushels 
Supply  (as  of  Feb.  3, 1974) :» 

Carryover  July  1,  1973 438 

Crop  1973 l.'^ll 

Imports 1 

Total  supply 2,160 

Domestic  disappearance  (as  of  Feb. 
3,  1974)  :' 

Food     - 532 

Seed 80 

Feed -  160 

772 
Balance  left  for  export 1. 378 

Exports  (as  of  Feb.  3, 1974) : 

Exports  shipped* 814.7 

Exports  unshipped' 614.2 

Estimated  wheat  exports  as  flour 

and  other  products 50.0 

Total  destined  for  export.  .     1, 378. 9 
Carryover  July  1,  1974  (defldt).         (0.9) 

1  Statistical  Reporting  Service  U-SJ).A. 

Unless  the  government  takes  immediate 
action  there  covUd  be  no  bread  on  our  tables 
for  up  to  four  weeks  this  spring. 

No  hamburger  buns. 

No  rolls  for  hot  dogs  at  the  ballgames. 

No  bakery  snacks  for  children. 

No  birthday  cakes. 

And  no  pizza. 

These  are  the  USDA's  own  figures.  We  are 
not  alone  In  reaching  this  conclusion  with 
their  figures.  Frederick  XnUmaixn,  head  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  also  projects  a  aero 
total  carryover.  Yet  USDA  cllnga  to  the  of- 
ficial dctlon  of  a  178  million  buabel  carry- 
over. 

rSOK   8T1WLUS   TO  DI7ICIT — TUX   KXPOST 

BrrroE 

At  the  end  of  the  1971-72  crop  year,  the 
VSi.  had  a  wheat  carryover  of  863  million 
bushels,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1972-73  crop 
year  it  was  438  million  bushels.  Yet  today  we 
are  projecting  the  smaUest  wheat  carryover 
m  26  years.  How  did  we  get  here  from  there? 

The  answer  begins  with  the  Soviet  wheat 
deal  in  the  summer  of  1972,  when  before  of- 
ficials in  USDA  realized  what  was  happening, 
Soviet  buyers  snapped  up  over  400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  about  tl.65  a  bushel.  The 
Russian  sale,  by  Itself,  was  not  large  enough 
to  create  a  wheat  shortage.  But  it  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  around  the  world,  generating 
orders  from  many  nations  seeking  available 
American  wheat.  During  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  every  one  of  the  top  12  for- 
eign destinations  for  American  wheat  took 
more  grain  than  the  previous  year.  With 
wheat  in  the  vanguard,  o\ir  agricultural  ex- 
ports increased  over  90  percent  to  «17.7 
bUlion. 

Exports  continued  at  a  record  pace  into 
the  current  crop  year.  As  a  result,  our  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  store  of  wheat  vanished 
in  Just  18  mdntha. 

Let's  analyse  the  X7SDA  figures  a  little 
furtter.  There  are  five  dlSetcot  fflsweii  of 
wheat. 

Hard  Bed  Winter — ^Tbe  basic  l>read  wheat. 

Soft  Red  Winters-Used  in  cakes  and  snack 
foods. 

Wliite — ^Uaed  in  cakes  and  snack  foods. 

Diarum— Used  In  pK^  produete  voeh  as 
sptght**^]  Tn"'**""*i  a&dnoodlsa. 
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Hard  Red  Spring — Used  lu  rolls  and  also  as 
a  bread  wheat  blend. 

Here  is  the  USDA's  latest  supply  projec- 
tion for  each  class : 

Hard  Red  Winter ' -23.0 

Soft  Red  Winter —        6.3 

White - 83 

Durum 2.8 

Hard  Bed  Spring —      67.4 

Total* 62.7 

I  In  millions  of  bushels  as  of  February  1, 
1974. 

'Exports  of  flour  and  other  products  will 
amount  to  an  estimated  50  million  bushels, 
leaving  an  insignlflc&nt  canyover. 

We  calculate  the  necessary  carryover  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1974  at  250  to  300  mil- 
lion busihels.  This  will  provide  an  adequate 
amount  for  production  processes  and  tiie 
transp<M^tlon  pipeline  from  farmer,  to  mil- 
ler, to  baker. 

'The  huge  prospective  deficit  for  liard  red 
winter  is  especially  ominous.  It  means  we  face 
the  real  posslbUlty  of  a  bread  blackout.  That 
23  million  bushels  would  produce  over  IJJ 
billions  pounds  of  bread — enough  to  feed  the 
entire  country  for  more  than  a  month. 

$7   BILUOlt  XM   ADDED  COSTS  TO  CONBUMXBS 

In  1972,  Americans  paid  $125  billion  for 
food.  In  1973,  our  total  food  bill  Jumped  •14 
billion  to  •139  billion.  3ary  L.  Seevers,  the 
agricultural  expert  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  estimated  that  "perliaps 
half  of  the  acceleration  in  food  prices  could 
be  attributed  to  factors  associated  with  the 
worldwide  boom  in  export  demand."  Thus  the 
export  binge  has  cost  the  American  consumer 
•7  billion  from  his  frayed  pocket  in  1973. 

THE    USDA's    "NO    WIN"    POLICY    FOE    AmaUCAN 
CONSmCERS 

Despite  the  stark,  overwhelming  evidence 
of  an  impending  wheat  shortage  USDA  has 
no  idea  how  much  wheat  will  be  needed  to 
assure  an  adequate  domestic  supply  until 
the  new  crop  is  harvested  late  this  spring  and 
summer.  Moreover,  USDA  maintains  it  has 
no  responsibility  to  assure  an  adequate  do- 
mestic supply  of  wheat.  USDA  believes  its 
only  responsibility  Is  to  provide  a  free  and 
open  market  for  buyers  and  sellers.  Ttxis  may 
be  classic  theory  but  In  reality,  it  means  in- 
dividual American  buyers  must  hid  against 
the  state  monopolies  of  Russia,  China  and 
other  countries,  some  of  wliom  can  buy  on 
generous  American  credit  terms  as  the  Soviet 
Union  did  in  1972.  It's  an  exciting  game- 
but  the  American  consumer  loees  most  of  the 
time.  The  USDA  policy  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  Russian  roulette  with  the  Ameri- 
can grain  supply. 

The  USDA  believes  American  consumers 
are  the  richest  in  the  world  and  should 
compete  with  other  countries  for  the  com- 
modities they  want  without  favor  from  their 
owx>  government.  The  disastrous  results  of 
tills  poUcy  are  plain  for  all  to  see. 

THE      USDA      ANSWia — WJMSt      DENT      IT THEN 

r^  SW  SOKIONE  KLSX — THEN  HOPE  JLNOTKEX 
COUNTET    WUX    BAH,    US    OUT 

Over  ttie  past  months  the  OtsDA  has  em- 
ployed three  strategies  to  deal  with  the 
growing  wheat  shortage.  First,  it  attemptad 
to  cover-up  the  problem  with  a  blliaard  o* 
prees  releases  denying  any  slKVtage.  When 
this  became  untenable  because  Its  own  flg- 
\ues  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Department  attempited  to  deny  re- 
sponsibility and  shift  the  blame  to  mUleis 
and  bakers. 

Secretary  Butz  advises  us  we  can  avoid 
higher  wlicat  prioes  later  by  contractteg  for 
OUT  requlnmftntfl  xvow-Tbe  trouble  trttb  ttUs 
idea  U  thai  it  would  Xorce  ua  to  tz«d»  our 
bakers'  hat*  for  »  gambUng  llceose.  It  wontA 
commit  us  to  high  biwKt  pr^w  for  tlM  nest 
Ave  rnr^Ti^hm,  or  rula  ift.  tha  aoarkatidaas  U 
wheat  prices  drop. 
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Oort  of  Living  Council  regulations  require 
tekera  to  reduce  their  prices  when  Ingredient 
ooete  go  down.  So  If  one  baker  can  buy  flour 
cheaper  than  any  other,  the  economlca  of 
the  marlcetplace,  reinforced  by  COLC  regula- 
tions, requires  all  of  them  to  reduce  their 
bread  prices.  Thus  the  risk  of  extended  for- 
ward purchasing  la  too  great  for  most  baksrs 
to  assume.  They  simply  cant  afford  to  buy 
flour  many  m  -    as  In  advance. 

Secretary  Buta  should  also  recognise  that 
a  baker's  contract  is  no  guarantee  of  flour 
delivery  later  this  year.  If  all  the  wheat  has 
been  exported  by  AprU.  there  will  be  none 
to  f  uUUl  his  contract  In  May. 

Now  the  Department  Is  falling  back  on 
voluntary  schemes  to  Increase  domestic  sup- 
ply and  reduce  exports — such  as  removing 
wheat  Import  quotas,  encouraging  early  sale 
by  Canadian  and  European  wheat  agencies 
and  negotiating  stretch-outs  In  American  ex- 
port sales.  But  no  one  knows  whether  these 
devices  will  leave  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year. 

Our  analysis  of  the  TTSDA's  Utest  strategy 
leads  us  to  believe  that  It  too  wUl  raU.  First, 
removal  of  Import  quotas  Is  imllkely  to  gen- 
wate  substantial  additional  imports.  The 
TTSDA  acknowledged  this  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  Second,  so  long 
as  American  prices  are  less  than  Canadian 
and  Buropean  wheat  prloes,  which  they  pres- 
ently are.  there  Is  no  reason  for  other  tuitions 
to  shift  their  purchases.  There  Is  a  growing 
Bosplelon  among  knowledgeable  observers 
that  tha  Canadians  and  the  Europeans  wUl 
hold  their  unsold  wheat  untu  the  American 
supply  Is  exhausted,  so  they  can  seU  it  for 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  like  the  Mid- 
«Ue  East  oU  sheiks.  If  this  occurs.  doUar  a  loaf 
bread  could  look  cheap. 

Third,  there  Is  no  evidence  the  export 
stretch-out  strategy  is  paying  off.  Actual  ex- 
ports are  continuing  at  a  high  level.  The  an- 
nounced Soviet  deferral  was  relatively  small, 
and  has  been  offset  by  other  sales  and  ship- 
ments. If  the  D^artment  knows  how  many 
bushels  can  be  saved  for  domestic  use  by  this 
method  over  the  next  Ave  months,  It  has  an 
obligation  to  come  forward  and  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Forlf  It  cannot,  then  the  Amer- 
ican economy  wUl  truly  have  been  burned  far 
worse  than  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
ShultB  knew  last  September,  when  he  ac- 
knowledged that  we  had  gotten  "burned"  In 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal. 

(Bubbing  salt  In  our  wounds,  the  Russians 
have  now  indicated  they  might  seU  us  back 
some  of  our  own  wheat,  to  ease  the  shortage 
USDA  created,  but  not  at  the  price  we  sold 
It  to  them,  at  the  going  market  price— a  gi- 
gantic proflt  for  the  Soviet  Union  f) 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  Ulustrate  the 
fOUy  of  tJSDA's  unlimited  export  pojlcy.  Only 
ttrough  gross  mismanagement  could  the 
United  States,  which  produces  nearly  three 
times  more  wheat  than  we  consume,  reach 
*,^^^*°^  where  we  are  dependent  on  the 
good  wUl  of  foreign  governments  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  wheat  supply. 

President  Klxon  has  eeUbUshed  a  national 
goal  of  energy  Independence  by  1980  We  be- 
U«w  it  Is  Just  as  Important  that  the  United 
States  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  for 
our  TOppiy  of  basle  foods  which  we  produce 
ax  abundance.  AU  our  mechanical  energy  wUl 
be  of  little  value  If  our  people  lack  esser  tial 
food  energy  in  their  diet. 

Wheat  U  the  largest  single  source  of  human 
•nergy.  aocountlng  for  more  than  IB  percent 
of  oar  requirements.  In  contrast,  beef  sud- 

2il.°,^'lJ'.'^'«?'  ^^*^''  •°«^  i^ntrlbu- 
tloo~(7A%).  Paradoxically,  whUe  the  Ftood 
■od  Drag  Administration  has  Just  acted  to 
m^k^fjjaa  xno^  nutrmou.  by  lncr»asu»g  tu 
Btl^nlh  ^  oaldum  content,  the  USDA  is 
WM^rlng  a  ptrftey  wtdch  threatens  to  nnof 
vrma  mm  our  stews.  Thus,  the  Federal  Oov- 
•fnwot  flvM  wHfi  one  hand,  and  takesiwsy 
with  the  otber. 
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WBAX's  THK  Airswxar 
There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  the  wheat  short- 
age. The  ABA  does  not  favor  an  embargo  on 
foreign  wheat  shipments.  We  believe  wheat 
farmers  should  receive  a  fair  price  for  their 
crop.  We  support  the  commodity  export  pro- 
gram and  recognise  Its  Importance  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  All  we  ask  U  that  USDA 
leave  a  little  for  the  home  folks. 

We  believe  President  NUon  started  the 
proper  policy  for  our  country  last  Jime  IS, 
when  he  said,  "In  allocating  the  products  of 
America's  farms  between  markets  abroad  and 
those  in  the  United  States,  we  must  put  the 
American  consumer  flrst."  But  this  Is  pre- 
cisely opposite  of  what  the  USDA  U  doing. 
To  carry  out  the  President's  policy,  we  rec- 
ommend as  a  flrst  necessary  step,  USDA 
should  determine  the  mlnlmtan  wheat  sup- 
ply necessary  for  domestic  consumption  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  1974.  It  should 
also  prepare  a  plan  to  assure  that  supply. 
This  is  basic  to  any  intelligent  solution. 

Then  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
interference  with  existing  private  contracts. 
Delivery  of  foreign  purchases  should  be  de- 
layed whenever  possible  into  the  new  crop 
year.  The  USDA  has  attempted  to  obtain 
such  delays.  But  we  do  not  know  whether 
these  efforts  have  achieved  significant  sav- 
ings of  U.8.  wheat.  It  is  now  time  to  lift  this 
effort  out  of  the  Agrlcultrire  bureaucracy 
and  assign  it  high  priority  in  the  White 
House.  The  Director  of  the  CouncU  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  shoiUd  be  given  re- 
sponslblUty  for  securing  flrm  agreements 
from  other  governments  to  delay  their  ship- 
ments untu  after  July  1. 

Third,  the  government  should  review 
planned  concessional  sales  and  donations 
under  the  PL  480  program  to  determine 
which  ones  could  be  postponed  without  caus- 
ing undue  hardship  In  foreign  lands. 

Finally,  if  these  methods  do  not  yield  the 
necessary  assured  domestic  supply,  the  Sec- 
retarys  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should 
move  under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1989,  to  establish  an  export  licensing  sys- 
tem. This  should  be  combined  with  an  im- 
mediate announcement  that  1973-74  VS. 
wheat  U  "sold  out"  and  that  no  additional 
expMt  Uoenses  wlU  be  granted  for  sale  of 
such  wheat.  This  would  aUow  most  exist- 
ing oontracta  to  be  flUed,  but  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  adjust  actual  shipments  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  adequate  wheat  supply 
for  American  consumers. 

We  believe  a  combination  of  these  acUons 
wUl  succeed  in  keeping  bread  on  the  Ameri- 
can table  this  ^ulng.  But  obviously,  these  are 
emergency  measures.  They  should  not  be  re- 
peated year  after  year.  In  the  futiu*  we  must 
have  better  planning  and  a  long  range  poUcy 
for  allocation  of  our  wheat  between  domestic 
needs  and  foreign  markets. 

Unless  USDA  acts,  and  acts  quickly,  there 
may  be  a  bread  shortage  or  no  bread  in 
America  thU  spring  and  summer.  People  may 
liave  to  stand  In  line  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  at 
much  higher  prices,  the  way  they  now  wait 
in  line  to  buy  gasoline. 

Bread  shortages  and  empty  bakery  shelves 
can  be  avoided.  If  there  is  enough  wheat 
there  wUl  be  enough  bread.  But  the  Agri- 
culture Department  gives  us  nothing  but 
words.  We  can't  bake  words  and  Americans 
cant  eat  words.  Inaction  now  will  mean 
breadlines  later. 
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OIL  MONEY  AND  THE  FOOR 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATTVE8 

Wedneadtm.  May  8.  1974 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ewry- 
one  In  this  country  realizes  the  awesome 


Impact  of  oU  price  Increaaee  Imposed  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  on  our  own  economy.  Less  well 
recognized  Is  how  much  the  poor  coun- 
tries have  been  and  will  be  affected  by 
the  oil  price  hikes.  We  hear  much  about 
what  the  exporting  countries  might  do 
in  behalf  of  the  poor,  but  one  litmus  test 
of  their  real  Intentions  Is  what  the  Arab 
nations  are  doing  for  their  truly  des- 
perate Moslem  brothers  In  the  sub- 
Sahara  regions  of  Africa  where  mass 
starvation  Is  not  merely  a  threat  but  a 
dally  fact.  Here  Is  a  region  where  the 
wealthy  Moslem  countries  might  well 
show  their  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
poor  and  helpless. 

But  as  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  points  out,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  oU  wealthy 
states  to  reheve  the  extraordinary  and 
terrifying  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
the  Sahel  area  of  Africa.  If  the  Arab 
nations  have  done  so  little  for  their  Mos- 
lem brothers,  I  can  only  wonder  how 
sincere  they  are  In  their  proclamations 
of  willingness  to  help  other  poor  coun- 
tries meet  the  extraordinary  demands 
placed  on  them  by  the  OPEC  Increases 
In  petroleum  prices. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  3,  1874] 
On.  BnxiONs  fob  thx  Few — Sano  for  ths 
Stsrvikg 
(By  Chester  L.  Cooper) 
Washington. — By   the   grace   of  Allah,  a 
few  Middle  Eastern  nations  have  become  rich 
beyond  even  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fa- 
bled potentates  of  ancient  Araby.  Through 
little  effort  of  their  own,  55  million  people— 
or.  more  accurately,  their  leaders — of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iran.  Iraq,  Abu  Dhabi,  Qat- 
ar and  Libya  "earned'  "ne  bUlion  in  1973  and 
are   expected   to   "earn"   almost   «65   bllllMi 
this  year.  The  spice  trade  was  but  salt  and 
pepper  compared  with  commerce  in  black 
gold. 

The  roll  of  the  dice  and  the  leaders'  greed 
have  combined  to  raise  havoc  with  the  en- 
ergy-intensive. Interdependent  economies  of 
Western  Europe.  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  to  Jeopardize  the  development  prospects 
of  scores  of  countries  in  AfMca,  Latin  Amer- 
ica *nd  Asia.  Because  of  quantum  Jumps  in 
oU  prlcee,  worldwide  taflation  Is  sharply  ac- 
celerating. International  monetary  arrange- 
ments. chronlcaUy  fragfle  In  the  most  sUbls 
of  times,  are  imder  severe  stress.  The  specter 
of  a  worldwide  depression  is  becoming  all  too 
pmu. 

MeanwhUe,  life  goes  on,  at  least  for  some- 
tte  lucky  ones  whose  only  urgent  need  Is  oil 
But  mlllloiu  of  Africans  ars  facing  another 
more  terrifying  crisis.  They  are  dying  of 
thirst  and  hunger.  Unknown  thoiisands  have 
perished  over  the  last  year  and  scores  of 
thousands  have  fled  from  baked  flelds  and 
destroyed  herds  to  rot  slowly  away  In  unfa- 
miliar, frightening  cities. 

On  his  return  recenUy  from  the  sub- 
Sahara  region  of  Africa,  Secretary-Oeneral 
Waldhelm  of  the  United  Nations  was  aghast 
at  what  he  had  wltneased.  "Peoples  and 
countries  could  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  map."  he  said.  "This  region  has  not  seen 
such  a  disaster  in  two  centuries." 

The  international  community,  or  rather  a 
part  of  it  has  not  remained  unconcerned. 
Approximately  tsso  million  m  aid — food, 
money  and  services  (not  including  airlifts)  — 
have  been  contributed  to  the  stricken  coun- 
tries of  Senegal.  Mall.  Mauritania.  Chad. 
Niger  and  Upper  Volta.  Of  this,  the  United 
States,  despite  domestic  problems,  has  oon- 
trlbuted  more  than  a  third.  The  European 
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2oonomlo  Community,  racked  by  balanoe-of- 
payment  problems  and  inflation,  has  con- 
tributed sUghtly  less  than  a  third. 

The  United  NaUons  and  its  subsidiaries, 
not  including  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  has  given  approximately  7 
per  cent.  The  F.A.O.  has  provided  aeparate 
i[ul8tanoe,  largely  from  American  and  Euro- 
pean contrl'^tlons.  France,  West  Germany, 
O^Bida,  China.  Nigeria  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  made  up  the  remainder. 

On  rereading  the  roster  of  contributors, 
one  has  the  feeling  that  it  must  be  incom- 
plete. Are  there  not  some  countries  mlsslngf 
Boms  of  the  very  rich  perhaps?  Brans  Mos- 
lem oountrlee,  slnoe  most  of  the  stricken 
people  south  of  the  Sahara  are  also  Moslems? 
Some  feUow  African  countries,  possibly?  We 
had  better  review  the  official  data. 

Strictly  q;>eaklng,  three  countries  were 
overlooked:  Libya  contributed  $760,000 — 
from  the  $2  J  bllUon  it  collected  in  oil  reve- 
nues last  year.  Kuwait  contributed  $300,000— 
from  the  $3,180  bUlion  of  its  oU  earnings  In 
1673  But  what  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  earned 
twice  as  much  as  Libya?  Not  a  doUar  In  1978. 
and  only  $2  mlUlon  so  far  this  year. 

And  Iraq,  which  earned  as  much  as 
Kuwait?  Not  a  penny.  Abu  Dhabi,  which 
earned  over  $7  bUUon,  or  about  $23,000  for 
every  one  of  its  Inhabitants?  Nothing.  And 
Qatar,  which  earned  almost  $400  mllUon.  or 
about  $3,600  per  capita?  Zero.  Bahrain?  Zero. 
Algeria?  Another  zero  And  what  of  Iran,  with 
almost  $4  billion  in  oil  revenues  In  1973  and 
$15  blUlon  projected  for  this  yetu-?  A  further 

■ero. 

Altogether,  then,  the  Middle  Eastwn  oll- 
«q>ortlng  nations  have  contributed  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  aid  to  the  starving 
people  south  of  the  Sahara. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  remained  en- 
tirely aloof.  Not  at  all.  They  raised  the  price 
of  oil,  not  only  for  the  rich  Industrial  coim- 
trles  but  for  the  desperately  poor  ones  as 
weU.  As  a  consequence,  virtually  all  of  the 
American  flnxincial  assistance  to  the  stricken 
countries  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Increased  cost  of  their  oil  im- 
ports—a "contribution"  by  the  oU  exporters 
to  the  needy  that  should  not  go  luinotlced. 

To  be  sure,  the  Arab  League,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  has  been  discussing  easing  the 
borrowing  terms  and  doubling  to  about  $400 
million,  the  capital  of  the  Arab  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Africa.  And  there  has 
been  talk  of  preferential  oil  prices  for  some 
of  the  developing  covmtrlee  and  some  desul- 
tory discussion  of  eventually  doing  some- 
thing about  the  famine.  But,  meanwhile,  by 
the  grace  of  Allah,  the  oil  flows  out  and  the 
bllUons  flow  in.  And  life  goes  on,  for  some. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  the  New 
York  State  Delegation  to  Congress,  hi 
providing  data  concerning  my  financial 
status  for  1973.  Financial  disclosure  by 
public  officials  Is  a  matter  of  growing 
public  concern  In  the  Interest  of  assuring 
the  Integrity  of  those  who  hold  positions 
of  public  trust. 

Recognizing  this  concern.  Congress, 
from  time  to  time,  has  addressed  Itself 
to  the  Issue  of  financial  disclosure.  In 
1968,  the  House  adopted  rule  44,  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  and  filing  of  those 
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Interests  of  a  Member  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal assistants,  which  might  conceiv- 
ably Involve,  or  appear  to  involve,  any 
conflict  of  Interest.  Closely  related  to 
personal  financial  disclosure  is  the  Fed- 
eral Election  CEunpaign  Act  of  1971 
which  imposed  limitations  on  campaign 
communications  and  media  spending 
and  established  a  series  of  recordkeep- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  further- 
ing the  objectives  of  deterring  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  minimizing  the 
influence  of  special  interests. 

In  the  present  Congress,  campaign 
spending  and  financing  is  again  an  issue 
of  concern,  as  we  continue  to  seek  appro- 
priate means  by  which  to  assure  equal 
access  to  elected  public  o£Bce  and  to  elim- 
inate the  high  costs  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing which  have  made  aspiring  pub- 
lic officials  vulnerable  to  special  inter- 
ests. 

I  am  committed  to  the  objective  of 
eliminating  such  conflicts  of  Interest,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Anderson-Udall 
"Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973." 

Full  public  disclosure  by  Members  of 
Congress  of  their  finances  is  not  required 
by  law;  House  Members  being  required 
only  to  file  with  the  House  Committee 
on  OfQcial  Standards  of  Conduct  a  form 
listing  business  interests.  I  am,  therefore, 
taking  this  opportunity  to  further  dis- 
close the  following  of  my  financial  in- 
terests, aside  from  the  annual  salary  I 
receive  as  a  Member,  in  recognition  that 
the  public  confidence  entrusted  to  me  in 
public  office  imposes  a  responsibility  to 
make  public  pertinent  information  con- 
cerning my  personal  assets  and  liabili- 
ties: 

FtNANOAI,    STATXMXNT 

1.  My  sources  of  Income,  apart  from  my 
Congressional  salary:  $410.00  >  from  the  "aeth 
Club,"  an  account  for  unrestricted,  nonpollt- 
icvl  contributions  for  the  reimbursement  of 
travel  expenses  beyond  those  ofllclally  al- 
lowed by  the  Congress. 

2.  The  identity  of  my  creditors  for  all  un- 
secured Indebtedness :  Empire  National  Bank, 
Mlddletown,  New  York. 

3.  The  sources  of  all  reimbursements  for 
expendltvires  other  than  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment: $410.00  from  the  28th  Club  for 
transportation  (previously  noted  in  item 
No.  1). 

4.  Identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
securities  owned  outright  or  beneficially : 

(a)  Mortgagee  on  Hare  Premises  and  Dl- 
akopolos  Premises  In  the  City  of  Mlddletown, 
New  Tork. 

(b)  25  shares  of  Equitable  Oas  Company, 
held  in  trust  for  my  children. 

6.  Identity  of  all  business  entitles  and 
foundations  In  which  a  position  Is  main- 
tained as  a  director,  ofllcer,  partner,  or  In 
which  service  is  performed  in  an  advisory  of 
managerial  capacity:  I  am  on  leave  from  the 
law  flrm  of  Oilman.  Oilman  &  Qoldstem, 
Esqs..  of  Mlddletown.  New  York.  I  have  not 
practiced  law  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  I  do  not  receive  any  Income 
from  that  flrm.  My  wife,  Jane  Prlzant  Oil- 
man, continues  to  be  an  active,  practicing 
partner  In  that  flrm. 

6.  In  1973,  my  total  Income  tax  liability 
(State  and  Federal)  was  $10,490.10  of  which 
$2061.00  was  paid  to  the  State  at  New  York. 
Federal  taxes  in  the  amoxmt  of  $0,037.16  were 
withheld,  including  an  overpayment  of  $598. 
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leaving  a  net  Federal  tax  payment  of  $8- 
429.00.  Of  a  total  Income  of  $39,132.08'  In 
1973,  26.8  percent  was  paid  In  State  and 
Federal  taxes. 

Additionally,  during  1973,  I  incurred  ex- 
penses Incidental  to  my  ofllce  in  the  total 
amount  of  $10,641.27  of  which  only  $7,- 
728.40  was  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  data, 
I  would  {uld  that  although  I  made  ap- 
proximately 50  trips  to  the  26th  Congres- 
sional District  in  New  York  during  1973 
and  appeared  before  more  than  100 
groups,  I  received  no  honorariums. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE 
MEMBERS  FROM  48  STATES  HAVE 
COSPONSORED  RARICKS  BILL  TO 
ALLOW  A  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
ADOPTION  EXPENSES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
reintroduced  legislation  which  would 
allow  taxpayers  a  perscmal  income  tax 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
adoption  of  a  child. 

A  totsd  of  125  Members,  repres«iting 
48  of  the  50  States — with  the  exception 
of  Delaware  and  Vermont — have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  widespread, 
bipartisan  support  that  this  bill  (H.R. 
1858)  has  generated  in  the  House. 

Existing  law  allows  a  tax  deduction 
for  certain  medical  expenses  connected 
with  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  is  only  right 
that  the  Congress  act  to  extend  similar 
tax  advantages  to  those  people  who  seek 
to  provide  a  home  and  family  for  chil- 
dren through  legal  adoption. 

Adoption  expenses  could  run  as  high 
as  $1,000  or  more  for  an  adoption  ar- 
ranged through  a  private  agency  and 
$800  for  an  independent  adoption.  Even 
through  a  public  agency  which  does  not 
charge  for  their  services,  attorney  fees 
could  cost  adoptive  parents  $450  or  more. 

Adoption  expenses  consist  of  legal  fees, 
social  agency  costs  which  may  include 
medical  care  of  the  natural  mother  and 
infant,  court  costs,  and  the  costs  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  social  studies  to  Insure 
that  the  child  is  placed  in  the  correct 
home. 

The  general  range  of  adoption  expenses 
parallels  the  cost  of  medical  costs  of 
childbirth.  While  birth  expenses  are 
usually  covered  by  some  form  erf  Insur- 
ance or  are  tax  deductable,  adoption  ex- 
penses are  not. 

Since  many  middle-  and  low-Income 
fEmiilies  who  may  want  to  adopt  a  baby 
are  unable  to  afford  to  pay  these  high 
expenses,  thousands  of  children  remain 
homeless. 


1  Income  of  the  28th  Club  was  Included  in 
gross  Income  for  tax  purposes  with  offsetting 
business  expense  deductions. 


»  While  a  Member's  authorized  annual  sal- 
ary is  $42,500.  the  flrst-year  income  of  a 
Member  is  $38.722X>8  based  on  payments 
from  January  3rd  to  November  30th,  1973. 
The  payment  of  salary  for  December,  since 
it  was  not  paid  until  January  Ist,  1974.  will 
be  reported  as  1974  Income. 
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The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
estimates  that  there  are  approximately 
190,000  children  in  foster  homes  and  In- 
stitutions who  have  not  been  placed  in 
permanent  homes. 

Adoption  costs  are  one  of  the  big  fac- 
tors in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
child  continues  as  a  ward  of  the  State  or 
finds  a  welcome  home  and  family  en- 
vironment. 

At  the  present  time,  these  thousands 
of  children  who  are  in  public  Institu- 
tions and  foster  homes  represent  a  fi- 
nancial drain  on  society.  They  must  be 
supported  through  public  funds  or  char- 
ity. 

My  proposad  would  help  ease  this  fl- 
nanclal  responsibility  of  the  taxpayer, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  homes 
to  homeless  children. 

I  originally  Introduced  the  adoption 
bill  in  the  92d  Congress  and  again  early 
In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  with 
57  cosponsors. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  wide 
range  of  support  this  bill  has  received  In 
this  Congress. 

The  cosponsors  represent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  conservatives  and 
liberals.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
whites  and  blacks.  Tlie  diversity  of  the 
congressional  backers  indicates  to  me 
that  there  Ls  an  increased  awareness  on 
the  part  of  Congress  of  the  need  to  help 
ease  the  plight  of  orphaned  and  home- 
less children  in  this  country. 

With  this  broad  base  of  support,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  be  inclined  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  to  a 
ciilld  than  parents  who  love  him  and 
will  help  him  establish  roots  and  a  sense 
of  belinglng.  Our  society  owes  this  much 
to  our  children. 

I  insert  a  complete  list  of  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  1858  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

CospoNaoBS   OF   AsopnoK   Tax   CmzDTT   Bcl 
Alabama;  John  Buchanan,  Tom  Bevlll. 
Alaska'  Don  Young. 
Arizona:  Sam  Stelger,  John  Rhodes. 
Arkansas:   BUI  Alexander. 
California:    Phil   Biu-ton,   John   Rousaelot, 
Pete  Stark,  George  Brown,  Del  Clawson,  Wll- 
Uan  Ketchum,  B.  F.  Slsk,  Ronald  Delluma, 
Alphonzo   Bell,   Mrs.   Yvonne   Burke,  Oeorge 
Danlelson,  Carlos  Moorhead. 
Colorado:  Jim  Johneon. 
Connecticut:  Mrs.  Ella  Qraaso. 
Florida:   Bill  Chappell.  Don  Puqua,  Louis 
Frey.  William  Lehman. 

Georgia:     Dawson     Mathls,     John    Fljmt. 
Robert  Stephens.  , 

Hawaii.  Spark  Matsunaga.  ' 

Idaho:  Steve  Symnas. 

nUnols:    Robert  Hanrahan,   Morgan  Mur- 
phy. Tom  Rallsback,  Robert  Michel.  MelTln 
Price. 
Indiana:  WUUam  Hudnut. 
Iowa:  Neal  Smith.  H.  R.  Groas. 
Kansas:  Larry  Winn 
Kentucky:  Romano  MaeboU. 
Louisiana :  John  Rarlck,  David  Treen,  John 
Breaux.  GilUs  Ix)ng.  Mrs.  Llndy  Boggs,  Otto 
Passman.  Joe  Waggoiiner. 
Maine:  Peter  Kyroe. 

Maryland:  Lawrence  Hogan,  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Holt,  Robert  Bauman,  Goodloe  Byron. 

Massachusetts:  James  Burke,  Harold  Dono- 
hue,  Robert  Drlnan.  Paul  Cronln. 

Michigan:  Robert  Huber,  Donald  Riegle. 
Minnesota;  Bob  Bergland,  John  Zwach. 
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Mississippi:  David  Bowen,  O.  V.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Missouri:  Gene  Taylor,  Bill  Burllson. 
Montana:  John  Melcher. 
Nebraska:  Charles  Tbone. 
Nevada:  David  Tovvell. 
New  Hampshire:  James  Cleveland. 
New  Jersey:  Henry  Helstoskl,  John  Hunt. 
New  Mexico:  Manual  Lujan,  Harold  Run- 
nels. 

New  York:  Tbaddeus  Dulskl.  Hamilton 
Pish,  Frank  Horton,  Jack  Kemp.  Otis  Pike, 
Bertram  PodaU.  Charles  Rtjigei.  Angello  Bon- 
callo,  Lester  Wolff. 

North  Carolina:  David  Henderson,  WUmer 
Mlzell,  Walter  Jones,  Charles  Rose. 
North  Dakota:  Mark  Andrews. 
Ohio:  Wayne  Hays,  William  Mlnshall,  Don- 
ald Clancy,  Tennyson  Guyer,  Walter  Powell. 
Oklahoma:  Happy  Camp. 
Oregon:  Wendell  Wyatt. 
Pennsylvania:    Daniel   Flood.   John   Ware, 
Lawrence  Wllllami. 

Rhode  Island:  Pernand  St  Germain. 
South    CaroUna:     Mendel    Davis,    Edward 
Young,  Jamas  Mann. 

South  Dakota:  Frank  Denbolm,  James 
Abdnor. 

Tennessee:  Ed  Jones,  John  Duncan. 
Richard  Fulton,  LaMar  Baker,  Joe  Evlns, 
James  Qulllen. 

Texas:      Omar     Burleson,     Miss     Barbara 
Jordan,  James  Collins,  Olln  Teague,  Henry 
Gonzales,  Robert  Price. 
Utah:  Gunn  McKay. 

Virginia:  Tom  Downing,  Kenneth  Robin- 
son. David  Satterfleld. 

Washington:      Floyd     Hicks,     Mike     Mc- 
Coimack,  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Thomas 
Foley. 
West  Virginia:  Ken  Hechler. 
Wisconsin :  Harold  FroehllOh. 
Wyoming:  Teno  Koncallo. 
Guam:  Antonio  Won  Pat. 

H.R.   1858 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  In- 
come for  social  agency,  legal,  and  related 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer 
Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a)    part 
VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
teri'ul    Revenue   Code   of    1054    (relating    to 
additional    Itemized    deductions    for    Indi- 
viduals) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
219    as   section   220    and    by    inserting    after 
section  218  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  219.  Adoption  expenses. 

"(a)  Allowancx  or  Dkduction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  any  adoption  expenses  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b) )  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoN. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means  expenses 
which  pertain  to  the  legal  adoption  of  a 
child  by  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are  In- 
curred In  accordance  with  applicable  State 
or  Federal  laws.  Including  social  or  adoption 
agency  fees,  court  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and 
other  necessary  costs  and  fees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  the  child. 

"(c)  ExPENSzs  Otherwise  Allowable  as 
Dedoction.— No  amount  which  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  utider  any  other  provision  of 
this  part  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  219.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  220.  Cross  references.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
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HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or   MOSTH    CAXOLXNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  S.  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  my  colleague  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Mr. 
LcHicAir,  was  invited  to  speak  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Florida  House  and 
Senate  Education  Committees  on  Fed- 
eral directions  in  several  areas  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  Inserting  the  text  of  his  remarks 
for  the  attention  and  Interest  of  my 
colleagues : 

SPeXCH  BY  RXPRBSCNTATrVE  LZHMAM 

It's  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
be  here  this  evening,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  opportunity  to  explain  some  of  the 
directions  Congress  Is  taking  In  the  areas  of 
community  education,  bilingual  education, 
consolidation  of  educational  programs,  and 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  community  edu- 
cation, as  this  is  a  subject  that  Interests  me 
greatly,  and  Is  one  In  which  I  have  seen  some 
personal  success  In  promoting  at  ths  Federal 
level. 

As  you  may  know,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  omnibus  education 
bill  Include  provisions  for  community  edu- 
cation funding  by  the  Federal  government. 
HR.  69,  the  Hou.'ie  version,  contains  the 
"Community  Education  Development  Act," 
which  I  authored. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  Is  devoted  to 
planning  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level. 
$1  million  Is  authorized  for  planning  grants 
to  the  states  so  that  the  states  will  have 
concrete  understanding  of  how  the  program 
can  best  be  administered.  At  the  Federal 
level,  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Com- 
munity Education  would  be  established,  with 
responslbUlty  for  establishing  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  the  program. 

Beginning  with  Fiscal  1978,  •la.S  million  Is 
authorized  for  grants  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  population  for  allocation  to  the  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  establishment, 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  community 
education  progranw,  on  a  matching  grant 
basis.  $15  million  Is  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose for  FY  77.  The  state  educational  agen- 
cies would  determine  how  to  allocate  the 
funds  to  the  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  state. 

Federal  assistance  Is  limited,  however,  to 
those  local  educational  agencies  receiving 
Title  I  funds,  to  determine  whether  commu- 
nity Involvement  In  education  proves  bene- 
ficial to  those  students  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

A  program  of  assistance  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies  U  also  established.  In  both 
FY  76  and  FY  77,  $2.1  million  Is  authorized 
to  strengthen  the  States'  resoxircee  in  the 
area  of  community  education.  No  state  could 
receive  more  than  $40,000  In  each  year.  Fur- 
ther, and  this  Is  Important  for  Florida,  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  determines 
that  the  State's  resources  are  already  ade- 
quate in  this  field,  these  funds  may  be  used 
for  aUocatlon  to  the  local  school  districts. 

$3  mUIlon  is  authorized  for  FY  76  and  77 
for  the  purpose  of  training  grants,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  of  EducatlSh 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

$200,000  Is  authorized  for  a  national  clear- 
inghouse on  community  education  for  FY  76. 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  the  col- 
lection  and    dissemination   of    Information 


on  programs  In  community  education  around 
the  nation. 

The  ohlsf  dlffNaB0»  between  tiie  House 
and  Senate  biU  Is  tbat  ttw  Souite  bUI  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  grants  to  be  made  by 
the  Commlastoner  of  Kducatlon  directly  to 
tbe  local  educational  agencies,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  matching  grants.  Tbe  bUl  does  pro- 
vide that  the  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  unless  the  State  educatlontil 
agency  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  such  application,  how- 
ever. 

What  Is  left  out  of  the  Senate  version  Is. 
briefly  this:  (1)  $1  mlUlon  In  planning  grants 
to  the  states;  and  (2)  $4.2  mUllon  for 
gtiengthenlng  state  resources  in  community 
education. 

I  prefer  grants  going  through  the  State 
Departments  of  Education,  because  I  believe 
this  mechanism  assures  greater  coordination 
among  all  the  various  agencies  of  the  State 
government.  This  Is  to  be  desired  In  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this,  where  various  kinds  of 
expertise  are  useful,  and  perhaps  necessary. 

Since  the  passage  of  HJl.  89  by  the  House, 
and  the  probability  that  the  Senate  version 
will  reach  the  Senate  floor  for  action  in  the 
near  future,  consolidation  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  interest  to  a  variety  of 
groups.   Including  state  legislatures. 

In  return  for  the  President's  promise  to 
forward-fund  education  programs,  and  In  re- 
sponse to  complaints  of  burdensome  and  du- 
plicative paperwork,  the  House,  in  HJt.  69, 
passed  a  consolidation  plan,  which,  inciden- 
tally, the  President  finds  acceptable.  Briefly, 
the  House  consolidation  plan  wovUd  merge 
Title  n  of  ESEA  on  libraries.  Title  III  of 
NDEA  on  equipment,  as  well  as  guidance  and 
counselUng,  Into  a  new  category  entitled  "Li- 
brary and  Instructional  Resources,"  for  which 
$395  mUllon  Is  authorized. 

The  secondary  category,  "Support  and  In- 
novation," would  consolidate  Title  in  of 
ESEA,  on  innovative  programs,  Title  V  of 
ESEA,  strengthening  state  departments  of 
education.  Dropout  prevention  and  School 
Health  and  Nutrition.  The  authorization  for 
this  category  is  $350  million. 

As  a  result  of  this  consolidation,  there 
woiild  be  but  one  allocation  to  a  state  Instead 
of  8.  1  state  plan  instead  of  5,  3  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  Instead  of  8,  and  1 
application  from  a  local  educational  agency 
Instead  of  8. 

In  order  for  tills  oonaolidatlon  to  occur, 
the  amoimts  appropriated  for  the  new  cate- 
gories would  have  to  at  least  equal  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  previously  appropriated  for  the 
several  categorical  programs. 

In  addition,  95%  of  tbe  ftmds  received  by 
tbe  State  under  these  two  categories  woiUd 
have  to  be  passed  along  to  th»  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the  President  has  not  found  acceptable,  con- 
tains three  consolidations. 

First,  it  would  consolidate  and  simplify  the 
paperwork  necessary  for  receipt  of  federal 
funds.  Each  state  desiring  to  participate  In 
programs  for  which  federal  funds  fair  school 
districts  are  made  available  through  the 
state  department  of  education,  would  file  a 
single  general  application.  Programs  covered 
by  such  a  general  application  would  Include 
Titles  I.  U,  and  m  or  ESEA,  Title  m  of 
NDEA  on  equipment,  adult  education  and 
vocational  education. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  would  consolidate 
several  programs  Into  a  new  category  entitled 
"Assistance  to  the  States  for  Supplemental, 
Atixlllary  and  Supportive  Educational  Serv- 
ices." This  wotUd  Include  Tittes  II.  m  and  V 
of  ESEA,  Title  m  of  NDEA.  and  guldanoe 
and  coxinseUtng. 

Third,  tbe  Senate  bill  would  consolidate 
most  of  tbe  (Usoretlonary  programs  at  tbs 
elementary  and  secondary  level  adxalnlsterad 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Tbls  new 
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consolidated  program  would  be  called  the 
Special  Projects  Act,  and  $220  mUllon  Is  au- 
thorized for  it  for  FY  76,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

BUingual  education  is  another  area  that 
has  received  nationwide  attention  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Lau  v  Nichols  deci- 
sion, in  which  the  Court  held  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  San  Francisco  school  system  to 
provide  special  programs  designed  to  rectify 
the  English  language  deficiency  of  students 
of  CWnese  ancestry  who  do  not  understand 
or  speak  English,  and  the  failure  to  provide 
equal  access  for  these  students  to  the  school 
district's  instructional  programs,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Title  VI  or  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act. 

Questions  which  were  left  unanswered  by 
the  Court  were  (1)  what  is  the  appropriate 
remedy  and  (2)  at  what  point  does  the  duty 
to  provide  bilingual  instruction  arise.  The 
Coxirt  remanded  the  case  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appropriate  remedy. 

On  the  Federal  level,  bilingual  education 
funds  are  provided  for  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Funds  are  available,  on  a  project  grant  basis, 
for  programs  in  schools  having  high  concen- 
trations of  low  Income  children. 

For  FY  74,  the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram Is  $53  million.  In  FY  73,  the  last  year 
for  which  figrures  are  available,  111,000  chil- 
dren participated  In  tbe  217  projects  funded 
by  the  Act,  through  the  FY  73  appropriation 
of  $35  million. 

80%  of  these  projects  served  Spanish 
groups  only.  Altogether,  the  217  projects 
served  a  total  of  24  language  groups. 

While  the  Ofiftce  of  Education  estimates 
that  there  are  5  million  children  with 
English  speaking  deficiencies.  It  figures  there 
are  only  1.8  to  2.5  mlUion  children  falling 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Lau  decision. 

H.R.  69  makes  several  changes  in  the 
blUngual  education  program. 

First,  it  expands  the  eligibility  of  schools 
which  can  be  funded  under  Title  vm  to 
Include  those  which  do  not  have  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low  Income 
famUles.  However,  these  schools  would  only 
i>ecome  eligible  after  a  finding  that  the  needs 
of  the  students  In  schools  with  such  high 
concentrations  have  tjeen  met.  Criteria  for 
determining  this  would  be  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Second,  tbe  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  and 
programs  designed  to  provide  pre-servloe  and 
In-servloe  training  for  bilingual  teachers.  In 
this  regard.  It  Is  significant  to  note  tiiat  tbe 
National  Education  Association  estimates 
that  at  least  84,600  Spanish-speaking 
teachers  are  needed.  Obviously,  there  Is  also 
a  need  for  teachers  with  a  second  language 
proficiency  in  other  languages  as  well. 

Recently,  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee held  several  days  of  oversight  hearings 
on  bilingual  education.  Mt.  Frank  Carluccl. 
Undersecretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  appeared  l}efore  the  Subcommittee 
at  that  time.  In  his  statement  to  the  Sub- 
committee, he  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Lau  decision,  local  education  agencies  are 
obligated  to  develop  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams for  deali)ag  with  the  bilingual  problem, 
where  it  exists. 

Mr.  Carluccl  also  made  plain  the  Admin- 
istration's position  on  what  should  be  the 
Federal  role  in  bilingual  edvicatlon.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Carluccl,  It  shoiUd  be  one  of  re- 
search, testing,  and  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional approaches,  curriculum  development 
and  teacher  training.  He  was  quite  adamant 
in  stating  his  position  tliat  a  proper  Fed- 
eral role  does  NOT  Include  the  financial  sup- 
port for  the  actual  provision  of  educational 
services.  Where  a  local  educational  agency 
la  flucally  unable  to  prorM*  tbe  special 
educational  aervlcea,  Mr.  Carluod  suggeets 
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that    the    State    shoulder    the    additional 
burden. 

Mr.  Carluccl  made  three  recommendations : 

First,  an  increase  of  $35  million  for  Title 
VII.  to  allow  the  Federal  government  to 
allocate  more  funds  for  training,  selected 
projects  and  curriculum  development,  and 
leaving  for  later  the  devei<^ment  of  a  long 
terna  approach  to  the  problem. 

Second,  be  recommended  a  budget  amend- 
ment Increasing  funds  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  In  the  amount 
of  $4.5  mUlion  for  research  in  bUingual 
education. 

Third,  he  recommended  an  increase  of  $5 
million  above  the  FY  75  budget  request  lo 
provide  technical  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts seeking  to  come  Into  compliance  with 
the  Lau  decision. 

What  is  clear  out  of  all  of  this  Is  that 
vastly  greater  Federal  funds  are  going  to  be 
necessary.  In  FY  73,  an  average  of  $310  In 
Federal  project  grant  funds  was  spent  on 
each  child  participating  In  a  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  supported  by  Title  VII. 

Even  taking  the  Office  of  Education's  Ioth' 
estimate  of  1.8  mUllon  children  in  need  of 
such  special  services,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  provide  $558  million, 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars,  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  program  to  all  of  these  chil- 
dren, assuming  that  the  average  cost  per 
child  remains  at  $310. 

Frankly,  I  think  It's  doubtful  that  you  will 
see  such  Federal  support.  In  light  of  the 
Administration's  unwillingness  to  go  beyond 
the  "demonstration  project"  kind  of  program 
with  Title  VII,  State  governments  are  going 
to  have  to  contribute  as  well. 

Lastly,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  This  has  been  an 
area  of  particular  concern  to  the  Special 
Education  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  higher 
education  matters,  as  well  as  students,  par- 
ents and  lending  institutions. 

Lenders  are  faced  with  problems  trying  to 
convince  loan  applicants  that  they  can't 
make  commitments  until  other  forms  are 
processed;  the  Inability  of  a  lender  to  make  a 
loan  commitment  to  a  student  without 
worrying  about  learning  later  that  only  a 
portion  of  It  can  be  subsidized;  and  the  work 
and  costs  of  collecting  interest  on  non- 
subsidlzed  loans  whUe  the  student  Is  in 
school. 

Parents  and  students  have  equally  trying 
problems.  Often  when  they  seek  loans  in  July 
and  August,  they  face  an  application  process 
which  often  delays  receipt  of  funds  until  well 
past  the  time  tuition  is  due. 

Too  often,  after  learning  they  do  not  meet 
the  test  for  eligibility,  students  and  parents 
discover  that  the  lending  Institution  Is  un- 
willing to  make  them  even  an  unsubsldlzed 
loan. 

Last  year  saw  a  sizable  decrease  In  both  the 
number  of  students  who  received  guaranteed 
loans,  and  the  volume  of  loans.  Many  have 
blamed  the  needs  analysis  requirement. 

Prior  to  1972.  any  student  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  was  below  $15,000  could  qual- 
ify for  Interest  subsidies.  After  the  effective 
date  of  the  1972  amendments,  students  whose 
adjusted  family  Incomes  were  greater  than 
$15,000  could  also  qualify  for  Interest  bene- 
fits. Regardless  of  Income,  however,  each 
student  had  to  submit  to  a  needs  analysis 
conducted  by  the  college.  The  college  then 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  lending  Insti- 
tution as  to  the  size  of  the  loan  needed  by 
the  student  to  meet  his  or  her  financial 
needs.  Both  the  bank  and  the  college  were 
given  substantial  flexibility  in  the  size  of  the 
r  ecomme  ndat  Ion . 

But  the  Congress'  attempts  to  Iiroiuien  the 
eligibiUty  for  student  loans  has  backfired. 
It  seems  that  once  tbe  bank  and  college  have 
determined  through  the  needs  analysis  that 
the  student  doesnt  need  a  subsidized  loan, 
the  student  ends  up  with  no  loan  at  ail. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  default  rate  In 
guaranteed  student  loans  has  also  Increased 
from  4.3%  In  FY  73  to  an  eetlmated  7J% 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  House  ap- 
propriations Committee  has  approved  $30,786 
million  to  pay  for  increased  defaults. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  sent  legisla- 
tion to  the  President  easing  the  requlrments 
that  students  would  have  to  meet  in  order 
to  get  a  guaranteed  student  loan.  According 
to  the  bUJ,  a  student  whoee  adjusted  family 
Income  Is  less  than  916,000  a  year,  and  who 
la  seelUng  a  loan  no  greater  than  W.OOO, 
would  not  have  to  submit  to  a  needs  analysis. 
Need  would  be  presumed. 

Looking  at  the  President's  budget  request 
for  IS76,  the  President  has  asked  for  an 
additional  9836  million  for  Baalo  Opportunity 
OrantB,  and  an  additional  931  million  for 
subsidies  on  guaranteed  loans  and  default 
payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended a  decrease  erf  $210  million  in  sup- 
plementary opportunity  grants  and  a  decrease 
at  tao  million  In  ooUegs  work/study 
programs. 

Under  this  request,  BOG  granta  would  be 
available  to  all  students.  The  average  grant 
would  be  $800,  with  the  maximum  grant 
$1400. 

Tbm  haalo  thrust  of  the  Axlmlnlstratlon's 
budget  request  Is  toward  Increased  assistance 
to  students,  rather  than  Instttutlona. 

A  problem  which  will  probably  be  receiving 
more  and  more  attention  as  an  Increasing 
number  of  states  pass  legislation  whereby 
the  age  of  majority  Is  16,  Is  who  is  actually 
financially  responsible  for  the  student's  edu- 
cation, and  can  we  look  at  the  parents'  finan- 
cial situation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  student  should  receive  asalstanca. 

As  one  witness  at  our  hearings  testified, 
"It  Is  the  student  and  not  the  parent  who 
haa  the  primary  raqwnslblllty  to  repay  the 
loan  which  has  been  borrowed  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Olven  this  fact,  it  seems  In- 
oonsruoua  to  have  the  amount  of  that  loan 
based  on  parental  resouroes." 

Wa  will  be  hearing  this  more  and  more,  as 
atudanti  i^tply  for  loans  who  are.  In  a  real 
sense,  emancipated  and  therefore  not  legally 
dependent  on  their  parents'  income. 

I'd  also  like  to  say  a  brief  word  about 
Title  I  funds  under  H.R.  OS.  Florida's  alloca- 
tion Increases  to  $56,173,000  under  HA.  69, 
from  $36,396,000  In  actual  FT  74  allocatlODS. 
That's  an  Increase  of  close  to  $31  mUIlon, 
and  doubles  this  year's  allocation. 


TRANSCRIPTS  OP  PRESIDENTIAL 
CONVERSATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  icicRxaair 
m  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday ,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting In  today's  Ricord  two  important 
newspaper  editorials.  One  comes  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  7,  1974. 
the  other  from  the  Flint  Journal  of  BAay 
5,  1974.  Both  editorials  bear  on  the  edited 
transcripts  of  Presidential  conversations, 
and  are  especially  relevant  at  this  time. 
[From  the  Flint  Jotirnal.  May  6,  1974] 
Tapss  Rttik  iMAca  Nizoif  Souoar 

One  month  ago,  The  Flint  Journal  called 
for  the  resignation  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  the  "only  decent  and  clean  way  out" 
of  what  we  saw  as  an  impossible  situation. 

It  la  only  right  that  we  do  as  most  people 
are  doing  today :  Reaaaeaa  our  position  In  the 
light  of  the  release  by  the  President  of  tran- 
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scripts  covering  most  of  the  tapes  sought  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  doing  so.  It  shovUd  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  decision  to  urge  him  to  resign  was 
not  based  upon  any  determination  by  The 
Journal  that  the  President  had  either  unlaw- 
fully engaged  In  covering  up  criminal  acts  or 
that  there  was  criminal  fraud  Involved  in 
his  underpayment  of  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars  in  his  Income  tax. 

The  decision  was  "based  upon  recognition 
that  the  President's  reputation  Is  now  so 
seriously  stained  that  his  continuation  In 
offlce  presents  a  burden  no  longer  tolerable 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people." 
The  Journal  concluded  that  President 
Nixon  no  longer  could  meet  the  test  of  the 
"essential  need  of  the  people  for  faith  in 
their  elected  leader." 

While  avoiding  making  a  determination  on 
whether  he  obstructed  justice  or  had  fore- 
knowledge of  criminal  acts,  we  believe  the  re- 
lease of  the  transcripts  must  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  how  the  people  feel  about  the 
man  In  the  White  House. 

First,  there  Is  the  fact  that  again.  In  a 
familiar  pattern,  President  Nixon  waited  un- 
til the  eleventh  hour  before  responding  to 
strong  pressures  and  then  fell  short  of  doing 
what  he  said  he  would  do. 

(This  from  the  man  who  repeatedly  haa 
accused  his  opponents  of  'dragging  out"  the 
Watergate  Investigation  for  political  pur- 
poses.) 

Once  again,  he  did  not  respond  directly 
to  the  House  committee,  but  in  a  too-care- 
fully  staged  televUlon  appeal  asked  the  pub- 
lic to  trust  him  implicitly  and  to  keep  him 
in  office  because  he  Is  essential  to  oiu-  foreign 
poUcy. 

(This  from  the  man  who  time  and  again 
has  accused  his  opponents  of  conducting  a 
"trial  by  press  and  television"  rather  than 
rightfully  letting  the  law  take  its  course 
without  outside  pressuree.) 

How  do  these  transcripts  affect  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  respond  to  leadership 
from  the  President  in  these  times  of  stress? 
It  la  probable  that  some  of  the  "warts  and 
blemishes"  on  the  tapes  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  wUl  damage  him  In  the  eyes  of 
some  of  his  most  loyal  supporters.  Tha  lan- 
guage Is  often  coarse,  the  deacrlptlona  brutal. 
But  those  who  eavesdrop  (and  In  essence 
that  la  what  Is  being  drais  as  the  result  of  tbs 
President's  approval  of  pervasive  bugging  of 
his  own  offices)  should  expect  and  accept 
that.  Insiders  wUl  be  aware  that  Nixon  Is  no 
worse  in  this  than  was  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  at  least  was  more  ImaglnatlTe 
and  colorful  In  his  use  of  sc«tologlc  words 
and  otMcsnltlas. 

It  la  the  President's  contention,  howerer, 
that  a  study  of  the  Upes  wUl  reveal  that 
be  righteously  rejected  iMx>posaIs  to  cover 
up  the  Watergate  oSanaes. 

Again  without  trying  to  set  what  criminal 
guilt  might  be  Involved,  surely  these  quota- 
tlooa  from  the  tapes  on  the  "blackmailers" 
do  not  bear  out  tbs  Impression  he  seeks  to 
make: 

"Nlzon:  let  me  put  it  frankly.  I  wonder  if 
that  dosint  have  to  bs  continued?  Let  me 
put  It  thU  way:  Let  us  suppose  you  get  the 
million  bucks  and  you  get  the  proper  way  to 
handle  it.  You  could  handle  that  side? 
"Dean:  XTh-huh. 

"Nixon:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would 
be  wortbwhUe." 
Another  tlms: 

"Nixon:  First  It  Is  going  to  take  a  million 
dollars  to  take  care  of  the  Jackasses  who  az« 
in  Jail.  That  can  bs  arraacsd." 
Another  time: 

"Dsan:  Ton  havs  to  wash  ttis  moamy.  Tou 
can  fst  $100,000  out  of  ths  bank  and  it  aU 
eomss  in  ssilallnd  tarns, 
"mzon:  Z  nadscatand." 

What  oomss  through  olsarly  Ctom  tbsss  and 

similar  oonvarsattons  is  s  President  wiUing 
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to  part  with  large  srmis  of  money  to  bay 
time  against  witnesses  "blowing  the  whistle," 
but  unwilling  to  offer  dsmsncy  to  Hiem  ba> 
cause  It  would  not  be  polltloally  feasible. 

There  are  other  revealing  portions  in  the 
sea  of  words,  but  one  in  psjrtlcular  should 
hold  meaning  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
trust  people  can  put  in  Nlzon.  Quoting  from 
tha  tipm: 

"Dean:  .  .  .  When  I  say  this  is  a  growing 
cancer.  I  say  It  for  reasons  like  this.  Bud 
Krogh,  In  his  testimony  before  the  grand 
Jury,  was  forced  to  perjure  hUnaelf.  He  Is 
haunted  by  It.  Bud  said,  'I  have  not  had  a 
pleasant  day  on  my  Job.'  He  said,  'I  told  my 
wife  all  about  this.  Tue  curtain  may  ring 
down  one  of  these  days,  and  I  may  have  to 
face  the  music,  which  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do.' 

"Nixon:  What  did  he  pcrjxire  himself  on, 
John? 
"Dean:  Did  he  know  the  Cubans.  He  did. 
"Nixon:  He  said  he  didn't? 
"Dean:    That  is  right.  They  didn't  press 
him  hard. 

"Nixon:  He  might  be  able  to.  ...  I  am 
Just  trying  to  think.  Perjury  Is  an  awful 
hard  rap  to  prove.  If  he  could  Just  say  that 
I  .  .  .  well,  go  ahead." 

It  la  not  what  is  in  theee  conversations  as 
much  as  what  Is  lacking  that  will  alienate 
Richard  Nixon  even  more  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  make  his  position  as  the 
leading  citizen  of  a  still  moral  nation  more 
untenable. 

Where  la  the  Indignation  over  the  very  Idea 
of  blackmail?  Where  Is  the  Instant  resolu- 
tion to  "cut  out  the  cancer"  of  which  Dean 
speaks,  not  because  it  might  grow  but  Just 
because  it  exists?  Where  Is  the  horror  of  an 
honest  lawyer  over  the  very  idea  of  perjury 
rather  than  contemplation  of  legal  niceties 
which  make  it  a  rap  that  can  be  beaten? 
Where  Is  any  spark  of  compassion  for  a 
faithful  servant  haunted  by  a  crime  com- 
mitted to  help  his  leader? 

This  is  a  different  picture  of  President 
Nixon  than  most  of  his  followers  have  clung 
to.  This  Is  not  the  "law  and  order"  man  who 
promised  to  fight  crime  of  all  kinds.  This 
is  not  the  Quaker  moralist  whose  eulogy  of 
his  former  chief,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
dwelt  upon  leadership  which  swells  from 
great  moral  fiber  and  innate  honesty.  This 
is  not  the  campalgnsr  posing  as  tb«  inspira- 
tional leader  who  could  "bring  us  together." 
No,  this  is  a  political  creature,  caught  in 
a  web  spun  of  too  great  ambition,  too  self- 
centered  motivation  and  a  grandiose  self- 
image  of  the  indispensable  man  bedeviled 
by  evil  conspirators  seeking  to  thwart  his 
great  accomplishments. 

After  the  tax  revelations,  we  became  con- 
vinced that  the  foundations  upon  which 
President  Nixon  stood  had  dwindled  so 
greatly  he  could  no  longer  successfully  serve 
as  the  nation's  leader. 

How  much  more  true  it  Is  one  month  later 
that  his  one  remaining  saving  act  of  grace  Is 
to  voluntarily  leave  the  White  House  to  hia 
successor. 

[From  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  7,  1074] 

TRS  IlCAGINABT  Max 

In  our  first  comments  on  ths  presidential 
tapes  we  remarked  that  it  helps  to  separate 
two  questions:  The  general  propriety  of  the 
conversations,  and  svldsnos  of  impeachable 
offenses.  We  have  tended  to  smphaslas  the 
latter,  and  wUl  ret\un  to  It  abortly.  But  today 
we  would  like  to  lay  aslds  Impeachmsnt  and 
other  legal  issues,  and  simply  addrsas  what 
ths  conversations  tell  us  about  Blohard 
Nixon,  his  administration  and  American 
politics. 

Thta  U  of  oourss  what  ths  rsst  of  ths  prssi 
and  ths  nation  at  large  have  been  i*'fm"««"g 
all  along,  and  w«  should  psrhi^M  ^Mtoglai 
for  tbs  quirk  of  mind  that  Isd  us  to  bsllsvs 
ths  qusstlon  on  the  table  was  whathsr  to 
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impeach  the  President.  In  any  event,  having 
said  so  many  times  over  the  last  year  that 
even  without  a  case  for  Impeachment  Water- 
gate will  have  done  enormous  harm  to  the 
American  Bepubllc,  we  can  scarcely  disagree 
with  the  widespread  conclusion  that  the 
tapss  reveal  a  flawed  mentality. 

If  the  case  for  criminal  complicity  does 
fail,  for  that  matter.  It  will  be  only  on  the 
narrowest  of  groiinds.  The  President's  at- 
torney will  be  arguing:  Yes  the  President 
talked  about  paying  blackmail,  yes  his  words 
say  several  times  he  thought  paying  the 
money  was  the  only  Immediate  answer,  yes 
someone  might  construe  tiiat  as  approval. 
but  no  that  isn't  what  he  meant,  and  no 
his  words  were  not  directly  connected  to  the 
actual  payoffs.  Even  if  all  this  is  true,  what  a 
defense  for  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  offer. 

More  broadly,  the  tapes  reveals  a  whole 
litany  of  presidential  failings:  A  casual 
attitude  toward  lawbreaklng  by  his  sub- 
ordinates. In  particular  a  casual  attitude 
toward  perjury.  Indeed  remarks  that  some 
lawyers  construe  as  subornation  of  perjury. 
A  reach  for  public  deception,  in  particular 
a  willingness  to  Invoke  national  security  and 
executive  privilege  for  expedient  reasons.  A 
disinclination  to  probe  and  question  his  top 
subordinates  on  such  questions  as  moving 
large  monies  or  "deep  slxing"  documents.  And 
above  all,  a  general  disposition  to  concen- 
trate almost  entirely  on  the  question,  what 
can  we  get  away  with?  at  the  expense  of  the 
question,  what  would  be  right? 

Some  things  can  of  course  be  said  In 
exoneration.  The  President  apparently  didn't 
know  much  before  March  21,  and  part  of  his 
reaction  was  perhaps  confusion.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  a  district  attorney,  and  at  least 
up  to  a  point  is  entitled  to  aasums  that 
prosecutors  vrlU  do  their  Job  without  his  help 
on  each  fact.  There  are  p>olnts,  as  in  sending  a 
message  to  John  Mitchell  not  to  refuse 
testimony  to  protect  the  President,  at  which 
he  shows  a  concern  with  getting  the  story 
to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Tet  even  on  a  sjmipathetlc  reading,  the 
record  must  be  that  faced  with  a  mounting 
crisis,  Mr.  Nixon  reacted  deplorably.  He  was 
willing  to  consider  patently  wrong  courses 
of  action.  He  was  willing  to  trip  along,  and 
even  conceivably  over,  the  Une  of  outright 
illegality.  He  coupled  any  moves  to  expose 
crimes  with  moves  to  limit  and  contain  the 
exposures.  And  finally,  he  choee  and  pro- 
tected all  of  the  aides  whose  personalities  are 
so  brutally  revealed  In  these  conversations. 

A  preoccupation  with  image  rather  than 
reality,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  characteristic 
that  runs  through  both  the  conversations 
and  the  faults  they  reveal.  In  conversation 
after  conversation.  It  becomes  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  participants  are  trying  to 
recall  events  or  concoct  a  story.  One  gets  the 
feeling  they  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  two  in  their  own  minds,  that  to  them 
there  was  no  reality,  only  the  image  they 
could  paint. 

And  always  there  was  a  concern  not  with 
the  meaning  of  events  but  with  their  "PR." 
When  in  a  conversation  with  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Henry  Petersen  It  became 
apparent  that  eventually  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Ehrlicliman  would  have  to  go,  the  ques- 
tions on  the  President's  mind  were:  Can  one 
go  without  the  other?  Should  It  be  before 
the  Magruder  testimony  or  after?  Should  it 
be  before  Dea^n  goes  or  after? 

We  come  back  to  a  point  we  have  maae 
many  times.  The  Inhospltality  of  the  Nixon 
White  House  to  men  of  vision,  intellect  or 
suture.  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  Imagine 
these  conversatloiu  going  on  as  they  did  if 
they  had  included,  to  pick  two  men  no  longer 
in  the  White  House  at  the  time.  Arthur 
Bums  or  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  To  understand 
why  such  men  were  so  few  thsre,  obMrra 
that  Leonard  Oarment.  who  did  see  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  danger  the  moment  he  learned 
of  It,  was  treated  as  an  object  of  faint 
ridicule. 

This  la  ultimately  the  President's  doing 
and  the  President's  falling.  He  has  accom- 
plished much  and  promised  more,  but  he 
filled  bis  inner  world  with  imaginary  men. 
Empty  men  committed  the  type  of  blunder 
you  would  expect  of  them,  and  the  President 
himself  proved  too  empty  to  limit  the  dam- 
age. For  this  be  has  paid  with  his  reputa- 
tion and  may  yet  pay  with  his  Job,  and  to 
the  office  and  nation  he  sought  to  protect 
and  restore,  his  legacy  Is  further  grief  and 
further  cynicism. 


MELVIN  LAIRD— PART  n 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  the  first  part  of  an  article  by 
syndicated  columnist  Nick  Thimmesch 
about  Melvln  Laird.  The  second  part  of 
that  piece  tells  about  Mel  Laird's  life, 
detailing  his  political  career  and  giving 
&a  excellent  view  of  the  man  he  calls  the 
Master  Back-Room  Dealer  in  Waiting. 
The  article  follows: 

Melvin  Laibo 

Who  would  think  that  under  that  warhead 
dome  was  a  mind  conditioned  by  Wisconsin's 
old-fashioned  Bob  LaFoUette  progresslvlsm? 
Its  attribute  are  a  skepticism  about  meddling 
in  other  nation's  affairs,  and  the  old  business 
of  walking  softly  and  carrying  a  big  stick. 

Both  sides  of  Laird's  family  were  rooted  in 
central  Wisconsin,  and  state  poUtics.  His 
father,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  talcsn  a 
church  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  where  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  Jr.,  was  born,  September  1,  1922.  But 
the  following  year  the  Lairds  were  back  in 
Marahfleld,  Wise.,  the  ancestral  home.  Laird's 
granfather,  W.  Duncan  Connor,  was  Repub- 
lican coiinty  chairman  and  once  served  as 
lieutenant  governor.  Laird's  mother  was  dele- 
gate to  Republican  National  conventions, 
talked  all  the  time  about  ix>Utlca,  and  later 
served  on  the  Bofvd  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  When  Laird's  father  left 
the  ministry  to  talu  over  his  wlfs's  famUy 
lumber  business,  he  also  got  into  politics, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

Wood  County  Is  dairying,  cheesemaking. 
farming  and  pulpwood  country.  It's  the  kind 
of  area  where  neighbors  bring  hot  coffee  and 
donuts  when  there's  a  death  in  the  family. 
J^obody's  too  rich  and  only  the  nearby 
Menominee  Indians  are  really  pots';  the  rest 
may  not  have  too  much  but  they  don't  con- 
eider  themselves  poor.  Laird  mixed  with 
them  all. 

"When  I  was  18.  my  father  thought  of 
running  for  leglalature.  and  I  encouraged 
him."  Laird  reMlls.  "I  went  out  and  made 
q>eechss  for  Mm."  The  Msnihflsld  News- 
Herald  noted  that  young  Laird,  while  having 
no  vote  of  his  own,  "has  done  mtxe  than  any 
voter  In  the  24th  Senatorial  district,  in- 
cluding Wood,  Clark,  and  Taylor  Counties,  to 
push  the  candidacy  of  his  father." 

His  father  was  elected;  Mel  lAlrd  went  off 
to  college,  and  then  Joined  his  two  older 
brothers  in  the  Navy.  In  1943,  Connor  Laird, 
five  years  older  than  Mel,  was  lost  at  sea  In 
a  minesweeper  disaster  in  the  Pacific.  A  year 
later.  Koslgn  ICrivln  Laird,  22,  put  to  sea  on 
the  XJSJB.  Maddoz,  a  destroyer. 

On  Jan.  21,  1945,  after  combat  duty  near 
the  Philippines,  Luzon  and  the  China  Coast, 
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the  Maddox  was  crash-dived  by  a  Japanese 
kamikaze  plane.  Eight  men  were  killed  and 
two  score  wounded,  including  Ensign  Laird, 
hit  by  bomb  fragments  in  back  and  shoul- 
der. On  Feb.  16th,  Laird's  mother  wrote  the 
Navy  urging  that  Melvln  be  sent  home  imme- 
diately because  she  had  already  lost  one  son 
in  the  war.  Laird  remained  with  the  Mad- 
dox, which  took  more  kftmlkazw  attaclES,  was 
in  on  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines,  and 
got  back  to  the  States  after  V-J  Day.  Laird 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  other  dec- 
orations. You  can't  learn  any  of  this  from 
Laird;  he  won't  talk  about  It. 

He  was  stUl  In  the  Navy  when  his  father 
died  tinexpectedly  March  19,  1946.  The  pre- 
ceding October,  Laird  had  married  Barbara 
Masters,  whom  he  met  at  Carleton  College, 
five  years  before.  Shortly  after  bis  father's 
funeral.  Laird  announced  he  would  come 
home  after  his  discharge  that  summer  and 
rtm  for  his  father's  seat.  He  was  23.  The  an- 
nouncement carried  weight.  The  Lairds  and 
the  Connors  (his  mother's  maiden  name) 
were  prominent  in  the  area,  not  only  in  poli- 
tics, but  in  Presbyterlanlsm  and  In  busi- 
ness. Laird,  a  Scottish  name,  means  "Lord," 
and  though  they  were  hardly  arlstorcartic, 
the  Lairds  were  leaders  In  central  Wiscon- 
sin. 

His  newspaper  ads  showed  a  serious,  slim, 
balding  young  man  stating  that  he  was  run- 
ning for  his  father's  unexpired  term,  that  he 
served  with  Halsey's  Third  Fleet  in  World 
War  n,  that  he  was  a  promoter  of  "Oood 
Oovemment — honest,  efficient,  economical 
and  representative,"  and  that  he  was  trained 
in  economics  and  political  science. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  summer  campaign. 
Sen.  Robert  M.  LaFoUette.  Jr.,  was  sup]x>sed 
to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Eagles 
picnic  at  the  Stevens  Point  fairgrounds,  but 
he  didn't  show  up.  Laird  filled  in  and  told  the 
crowd  of  5,000:  "We  cannot  be  secure  In 
peace  if  men  of  a  certain  complexion,  of  cer- 
tain racial  antecedents,  and  of  certain  reli- 
gious beUefs,  flatter  themselves  with  the  illu- 
sion of  a  superiority  that  Justifies  them  In 
oppressing  other  men.  We  can  be  secure  only 
If  we  take  to  heart  the  great  principles  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal." 

(The  Third  Regiment  band  then  played  a 
concert,  then  the  WLS  National  Bam  Dance 
was  held.  A  county  Judge  named  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  was  soon  to  upset  LaFoUette  In 
the  Senate  primary.) 

"I  was  running  In  the  primary  against  a 
veteran  Republican  who  had  already  served 
In  the  legislature,"  Laird  recalls.  "He  caUed 
me  the  kid.  But  my  father  left  me  a  good 
name,  and  I  beat  him.  I  was  unopposed  In 
the  general  election. 

"When  I  got  down  to  Madison,  the  older 
men  In  the  legislature  did  everything  they 
could  to  help  me.  I  was  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature." 

In  early  1947,  when  the  legislature  con- 
vened. Laird  looked  like  a  mt"  in  his  thirties 
as  he  posed  woodenly  with  the  only  Progres- 
sive Party  member  in  the  state  senate.  Within 
a  few  weeks.  Laird  authored  a  reform  bUl 
(which  passed)  requiring  leglslatois  to  flls 
affidavits  for  travel  expenses;  the  practice  had 
been  to  coUect  trip  money  whether  thsy 
traveled  home  or  not.  Next,  Laird  announced 
opposition  to  a  state  bonus  for  World  War  n 
Veterans,  thus  Joining  a  drive  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin unit  of  the  quite  liberal  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee. 

Next,  Laird  was  eulogized  In  the  progrssslvs 
Madison  Capital  Times  this  way: 

"In  contrast  to  the  crop  of  young  Republi- 
cans who  have  more  moes  on  their  backs  than 
their  reaoticHUiry  leaders.  Stats  Sso.  MUvln  R. 
Laird,  Jr.,  Maishflsld,  is  a  left  of  osntst 
youngster  who  has  already  established  a  rep- 
utation for  Integrity,  Intelligence  and  fair- 
ness." 

Laird  became  a  kind  of  whls  kid  in  the 
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leglBloture,  aponsorlng  bills  for:  compulsory 
health  Insurance  providing  benefits  for  per- 
sons who  lost  time  due  to  Illness;  ezpsiidlng 
tnent&l  health  programs;  outlawing  monop- 
oly practices  Ln  the  building  Industry;  and 
cutting  the  expenses  again  for  state  teglsla- 
tors.  He  also  published  the  "Laird  Report" 
on  the  state  tax  system  which  became  a  text- 
book for  anyone  studying  Wisconsin's  taxes. 
He  met  a  young  Democratic  state  Senator, 
Oaylord  Nelson,  in  1948,  and  they  Immedi- 
ately became  friends.  "Mel  was  the  most  for- 
midable senator  on  the  RepabUcan  side," 
Nelson  says.  "But  we'd  go  to  dinner  at  night 
and  then  to  my  apartment  to  argue  politics. 
He's  tougher  than  hell,  but  fair.  He  was 
generally  middle-of-the-road,  but  on  health 
matters  he  was  ahead  of  us.  He  loves  It." 

By  1953,  Laird  mtss  for  Taft,  seeing  In  him 
an  appealing  sort  of  dynamic  conservatlst. 
8o  at  age  30,  Laird  was  a  Taft  delegate  and 
also  a  candidate  for  VS.  Congress.  Paced  with 
the  charge  that  he  opposed  unions,  lAlrd 
quickly  associated  himself  with  a  BOl  of 
Bights  for  the  Working  Men  which  allowed 
for  the  union  shop.  He  wasn't  about  to  go  the 
Blght-to-Work  route. 

Laird  won  his  congressloual  seat  easily,  and 
the  following  eight  elections  as  well,  although 
the  Seventh  District  gradually  became  Depjo- 
crattc.  He  generally  voted  conservative  on 
flacal  matters,  pushed  weapons  spending,  but 
championed  enough  health  and  welfare  Is- 
sues to  keep  himself  centrist. 

Always  a  stout  defender  of  WlstonBln 
Cheese,  Laird  attacked  cheese  Imports  and 
Insisted  that  more  cheese  be  included  In 
school  lunch  programs.  "Mel  Laird  Is  Dairy- 
land's  Best  Friend  In  Washington,"  so  the 
political  ad  read.  Sensitive,  too,  to  his  duck- 
hunting  constituents,  he  demanded  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  up  the  goose 
quota  from  14,000  to  20,000,  and  when  the 
feds  used  explosions  and  loud  noises  to 
frighten  geese  away.  Laird  protested  mightily. 
Drew  Pearson  roasted  him  once  for  fighting 
to  get  $800,000  for  the  Menominee  Indians 
erf  his  district  when  L«*?d  showed  no  en- 
thusiasm for  spending  money  on  anti-drug 
programs,  then  considered  far-out. 

He  polished  and  polished  his  political  ttUls. 
He  was  forever  photographed  with  Wisconsin 
folk — examining  hungry  deer,  the  handclaspe 
at  Klwanls,  the  beaming  smiles  with  the 
ladles  from  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  stout  men  at  the  Republican  dinners. 

In  1966,  Laird's  opponent  was  Norman  L. 
Myhra.  41,  who  had  lost  both  hands  In  World 
War  n.  Myhra  hit  hard  at  Laird  In  the  cam- 
paign, and  hia  personal  criticism  became 
harsh.  Laird  got  64  percent  of  the  vote.  B^- 
hra,  who  had  been  a  state  senator,  needed  a 
job  and  sounded  out  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson 
about  the  postmastershlp  at  Stevens*  Point. 
"Mel  heard  about  It  and  called  me,"  Nel- 
son remembers,  "and  said  If  I  wanted  to  ap- 
point him.  go  ahead.  He  said  he  always  felt 
for  the  guy  who  worked  In  the  political  vine- 
yard." Myhra  Is  still  postmaster. 

Because  his  noggin  looks  like  a  warhead, 
because  his  eyes  equlnt  and  stare  like  a  pol 
about  to  make  a  deal,  because  he  Is  a  back- 
room operator,  lAlrd's  mind,  creativity  and 
even  his  humanity  are  usually  hidden  Tram 


His  name  appears  on  few  bills,  but  the 
senior  bureaucrats  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  know  Laird  as 
a  legislative  man  who  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
where  the  big  money  was  going  to  go.  He 
did  It  from  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  he  was  named  to  In  1903  when 
he  was  only  80,  and  that's  something  in  a 
crusty  oM  Oongresa.  His  two  sub-committees, 
t)«fense  and  H.K.W..  accounted  for  appropria- 
tions amountlnf  to  up  to  two-thirds  at  the 
federal  budget. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  H.X.W. 
subcommittee.  Laird  was  a  steady,  ardent 
backer  of  health  research.  He  was  the  man 
controlling  the  levers.  Honors:  recipient  of 
the  ISth  Annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Re- 
search Award:  Presidential  Citation  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association:  "Man 
of  the  Tear"  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Research  Foundation 
to  Prevent  Blindness  and  the  American  Asso- 
ctatloa  of  Medical  Colleges  and  Universities. 
A  list  to  warm  a  do-gooder's  heart. 

Moreover,  In  1907.  Laird  Introduced  the 
very  first  revenue  sharing  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  beaten  of  course,  but  he  put  It 
In  every  year,  and  the  sophisticated  bill  be 
Offered  la  1906  formed  the  model  for  the 
first  revenu*  sharing  act  passed  (1972).  He 
won  his  revenue-sharing  argument  In  part 
when  the  Health  Planning  and  Services  Act 
was  passed  In  1966.  consolidating  a  batch  of 
categorical  aid  programs,  and  thus  giving 
local  health  units  more  leeway  In  admini- 
stration. Laird  forever  lamented  that  there 
were  over  500  bureaus  In  Washington  hand- 
ing out  aid,  with  great  overlapping  and  waste. 
His  name  seldom  appeared  In  the  learned 
Journals,  but  he  had  a  practicing  politician's 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  In  the 
departments  at  universities,  and  today  he 
numbers  many  friends  on  faculties.  That's 
one  reason  he  urged  the  military  brass  to 
speak  on  campuses,  even  during  the  protest 
period. 

Whs*  the  IntelllgentsU  frolicked  In  the 
Kennedy  admlnlstratton.  Laird  quietly 
sought  out  scholars  who  differed  with  con- 
ventional liberalism.  In  1964,  he  served  as 
editor  of  "The  Conservative  Papers."  and  the 
principal  contributor  on  foreign  policy  was 
Henry  Kissinger.  Laird's  second  Doubleday 
book  was  "Republican  Papers"  (1968),  a 
problem-solving  approach  to  domestic  affairs. 
Among  the  contributors  were  Pat  Moynlhan. 
then  Congressman  Charles  Ooodell.  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken,  Milton  Prledman,  and  a  number  of 
Republican  congressmen  described  as  pro- 
gresslves. 

It  Is  downright  difficult  to  find  telling  crl- 
tleism  of  Laird  the  Congressional  leader.  Lib- 
eral ontflte  like  the  National  Conunlttee  for 
an  Iffeetlve  Congress  and  the  Democratic 
Stutfy  Group,  usually  lamented  his  views,  but 
MJTrted  his  ability.  At  worse,  he  was  reputed 
to  be  Meely  and  shrewd  .  .  .  (with)  .  .  .  enor- 
motia  energy  and  organizational  skill,"  a  man 
wha  •Cultivated  the  Image  of  a  "pragmatic 
llbttna.*"  The  Conservative  Human  Events 
suspecto  Laird  Is  a  pragmatic  liberal. 

Ob  Glottal  Hill  and  In  party  circles.  Laird 
was  always  dependable.  He  dispensed  beer 
and  cheese  from  his  hideaway  office  on  the 
HUl.  wheeUng-and-deallng.  and  lifting 
spirits  of  Democratic  and  Republican  col- 
leagues alike.  He  served  on  the  G.CP.'s  high- 
est policymaking  body,  the  Republican  Co- 
opdlnatlng  Committee,  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference.  He  has 
alvmyi  been  a  sort  of  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
rather  than  a  President. 

Though  Laird  always  argued  that  It's  beet 
to  keep  our  nuclear  guard  up  against  the 
Soviets,  his  reservations  about  committing 
VS.  fcToee  to  war  date  back  to  the  Keimedy 
years.  He  delights  In  telling  how  In  the  fall 
of  1961,  he  sat  In  a  Chicago  hotel  room  with 
Adam  Tarmollnsky  (then  In  the  Pentagon) 
and  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and  cltlisen  Charles 
Percy.  The  way  Laird  tells  It  (and  Percy 
verifies),  Tarmollnsky  launched  Into  a  pas- 
slonat«  eesay  on  the  case  for  Green  Berets 
fighting  Communists  In  jungles.  Sen.  Jack- 
eon  was  all  for  It,  too.  Laird  maintained  that 
land  war  in  Asia  was  no  good  for  the  VS., 
that  superiority  In  nuclear  weaponry  ».r»<|  sea 
power  were  keys  to  succaaaful  natinny] 
security. 
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In  the  years  foUowlng,  Laird  came  dowa 
hard  on  the  Johnson  administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  said  It  was  far  too  pro- 
tective of  the  Soviets  who  were  suppiym. 
Hanoi.  When  NUon  got  Into  the  1968  cmI- 
palgn.  Laird  was  recruited  for  his  expertise 
on  H.X.W.  as  much  as  defense.  He  prlTatelT 
urged  Nixon  to  de -Americanize  the  war  but 
publicly.  Laird  accused  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration with  planning  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  Shortly  before  ths 
election.  Laird  circulated  a  story  to  news- 
men  that  LBJ  was  being  urged  to  dramatl- 
caUy  reduce  the  war  on  election  eve  to  help 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Naturally.  Nixon  Issued  a 
statement  that  he  couldn't  believe  such  a 
charge.  Wily  Laird,  the  political  fighter. 

With  Mlxon  the  winner.  Laird  wanted  to 
ret\uTi  to  the  Congressional  seat  he  had  won 
for  the  ninth  consecutive  time  (by  64  per- 
cent of  vote) .  Be  was  asked  to  help  recruit 
Sen.  Jackson  as  Defense  Secretary,  and 
thought  Jackson  was  signed  on.  But  24  hour* 
before  Nixon's  scheduled  announcement, 
Jackson  demurred,  and  Nixon  pressed  the 
Job  on  Laird.  Por  months.  Laird  told  visitors 
*T  didn't  want  this  Job  In  the  first  place."  ' 
The  Viet  Nam  war  was  raging  full  force 
when  the  Nixon  administration  took  office 
Laird  was  more  tuned  to  the  feeUng  the 
American  public  now  held  on  the  war,  than 
he  was  to  the  plans  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
were  making  to  negotiate  our  way  with 
Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Peking.  His  polltleal 
lu-ge  was  to  get  the  hell  out  fast,  but  he  real- 
Used  that  first,  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
have  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth  and  tested 
In  battle,  while  American  forces  were  grad- 
ually withdrawn. 

Laird's  job  was  to  beat  down  the  generals 
on  troop  withdrawals,  and  simultaneously 
fend  off  anti-war  moves  in  Congress.  He  ac- 
complished this  by  listening  to  all  manner 
of  argiunent  and  griping— at  the  Pentagon 
and  on  the  HUl — once  sitting  through  a 
three-day  marathon  with  the  Joint  Chleli 
of  Staff  over  the  withdrawal  of  only  7,000 
men.  How  many  cigars,  scotches  and  Man- 
hattans, how  many  bear-hugs  and  j<AasT 
How  many  nights  on  the  narrow  bed.  fnah 
sheets  by  VS.  Navy,  In  the  small  room  adja- 
cent to  his  Pentagon  office?  But  the  troop 
withdrawals  were  announced  regvQarly  by 
Nixon,  and  the  money  flowed  from  Congrest 
to  President  Thleu's  military.  And  Henry 
Kissinger  kept  going  to  Paris. 

He  and  Kissinger  developed  a  respect  for 
each  other's  skills,  particularly  In  bending 
men's  wills.  Laird  usually  looked  to  the 
hnmedlate  impact  of  an  action,  while  Kis- 
singer pondered  the  grand  design. 

When  North  Korea  shot  down  a  VS. 
lia.'rj  plane  In  early  1969,  Ijalrd  opposed  ths 
Kissinger  view  that  a  retaliatory  alr-strlks 
would  give  the  administration  a  new  option. 
Kissinger  saw  the  opportxmlty  for  new 
signals  to  Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Moscow.  Laird 
thought  of  the  bloody  mess  if  North  Koiea 
got  Into  the  war.  Nixon  chose  restraint. 

When  Oen.  Earle  K.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  Kissinger  Insisted  on 
using  American  troops  in  the  Cambodlain  in- 
vasion of  1970,  Nixon  went  with  them.  Laird 
had  recommended  that  only  South  Vietna- 
mese troops  be  employed.  In  losing.  Laird 
says  he  reminded  Kissinger  that,  "Next  year, 
when  you  want  to  do  Laos,  Henry,  we're 
going  to  set  some  limits.  Let's  have  the  South 
do  It  alone  then."  And  that's  the  way  it  hap- 
pened in  1971,  when  the  Laotian  "IncurEion" 
was  pulled  off  with  mixed  success. 

Laird  was  never  against  bombing  If  It  were 
to  stop  the  enemy,  but  when  It  was  for  dip- 
lomatic "signaling."  as  the  May  8.  1972,  de- 
cision to  bomb  Hanoi  (and  mine  Haiphong) 
was,  well,  Laird  set  his  jaw  and  went  along. 
He  liked  to  let  it  out  that  South  Vietnam 
could  take  care  of  Itself,  and  he  told  friends. 
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privately,  which  therefore  meant  publicly, 
that  the  deal  the  N<Hth  Vietnamese  offM«d  In 
October  was  good  enough.  Thus,  he  opposed 
the  Christmas  bombing  (which  Kissinger 
urged  on  Nixon)  and  losing  that  one,  put  a 
big  "K"  on  the  calendar  marking  Jan.  20, 
J973 — ^Nixon's  second  inauguration.  "I'm 
leaving  exactly  at  noon  that  day,"  he  told  me 
In  December,  1972.  But  he  didn't  because 
Viet  Nam  dragged  on  some  more. 

When  he  said  goodbye  to  Congress,  Laird 
being  a  man  of  Congress,  was  extravagantly 
praised.  "The  finest  Secretary  of  Defense 
ever,"  exuded  Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Most  Pentagon  watchers  agreed  that  Laird 
was  a  good  one,  better  than  McNamara. 

His  three,  four-year  gocds — Vletnamlza- 
tlon,  ending  the  draft  and  developing  a  new 
weapons  system — were  fairly  well  met.  He  got 
the  controversial  ABM,  two  nuclear  carriers, 
the  B-1  bomber  and  a  new  submarine  pro- 
gram. He  cut  the  military  forces  by  1.3  mil- 
lion, severed  300.000  civilian  employees  and 
canceled  contracts  involving  2  million  work- 
ers. Higher  pay  for  the  voluntary  Army  ate 
up  the  savings  so  the  Defense  Budget  wasn't 
reduced. 

He  didn't  scrap  McNamara's  Office  Systems 
Analysis,  but  he  gave  the  brass  more  say  in 
the  procurement  program.  He  urged  young 
officers  to  speak  on  campuses  instead  of  au- 
diences of  Reserve  Officer  Associations  and 
other  "cholrloft"  organizations.  He  made 
POWs  a  political  issue. 

Civil  libertarians  bum-rapped  him  for  the 
Army's  spying  effort  on  anti-war  and  civil 
rights  leaders.  When  Detroit  burned  In  1967, 
In  the  nation's  worst  urban  riot  that  year. 
President  Johnson  sent  Cyrus  Vance  to  find 
out  why  there  was  such  chaos  in  Detroit. 
Vance  came  back  recommending  that  the 
Army  develop  manuals  on  every  riot-prone 
city  so  that  fire  and  police-stations,  hospi- 
tals, utilities  and  local  troublemakers  could 
be  identified  and  located  In  emergencies.  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  and  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford  approved  the  plan. 
Like  many  government  programs,  it  con- 
tinued on  Its  own  momentrmi.  When  Its  ab- 
surdities were  revealed  (like  putting  Sen. 
Adlal  Stevenson's  name  in  a  file)  In  late 
1970,  civil  libertarians  screamed  without 
bothering  to  check  the  program's  origins. 
Laird  appointed  a  civilian  dominated  board 
to  oversee  military  Intelligence  operations, 
and  to  report  directly  to  him  Instead  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Even  Sen.  Sam  Ervin, 
ever  vigilant,  admits  that  Laird  cleaned  up 
most  of  the  objectionable  activities  by  mili- 
tary intelligence  agents. 

Laird  says  one  of  his  worst  days  at  the 
Pentagon  was  when  a  swatch  of  HH.  (Bob) 
Haldeman's  resignation  forms  for  top  staffers 
were  delivered  to  his  office.  "It  was  humili- 
ating for  some  men  to  be  asked  to  sign  one, 
after  months  or  years  of  hard  work,"  Laird 
told  me,  "so  I  called  in  some  of  the  fellows 
for  a  cup  of  ooffee.  I  told  them  it  would  be 
best  to  flu  them  out,  and  I  would  then  put 
them  all  away  in  a  drawer  and  let  the  White 
Rouse  come  get  them." 

He  was  shrewd  enough  to  rule  that  re- 
quests from  other  government  departments. 
Including  the  White  House,  be  routed 
through  his  alter-ego,  Carl  Wallace  (who 
even  looks  a  little  like  Laird) .  If.  say,  a  fanci- 
ful administrator  wanted  the  services  of  the 
Navy  Band,  he  had  to  contend  virlth  Wallace. 
And  when  David  Tonng,  of  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  (on  loan  to  John  Khr- 
Uchman  for  plumbing  duty)  asked  the  Pen- 
tagon to  send  aU  Its  files  on  one  Daniel  Ells- 
berg,  well,  he  was  stopped  cold.  O.  Gordon 
Llddy  got  the  same  treatment. 

The  big  head  was  rastleas,  and  Instead  of 
sitting  alone  In  the  huge,  ornamented  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  office — as  McNamara  did 
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like  some  computerized  monk — ^Lalrd  wan- 
dered the  halls,  striking  up  conversations 
with  military  and  civilian  alike.  He  did  hts 
defense  woik,  all  right,  but  he  couldnt  re- 
sist his  old  calling  either.  He  phoned  and 
consoled  widows;  helped  an  amputee  get  into 
medical  school;  went  to  the  wedding  of  the 
daughter  of  his  black  chatifleur:  braved 
campuses. 

If  Laird  does  a  little  time  In  purgatory. 
It  wlU  be  because  of  his  sins  of  expediency 
at  Defense.  He  authorized  a  "separate  re- 
porting system"  on  secret  alrHBtrlkee  In  Cam- 
bodia— a  deception.  To  keep  Congress  off  the 
administration's  back,  he  exerted  his  oolle- 
glal  sklUs  to  the  point  of  misleading  old 
fans.  He  fuzzed  arguments  to  get  the  A.B.M. 
and  the  MIBV.  He  apparently  won  his  fight 
with  the  Brass  over  Vletnamlzatlon  by  get- 
ting Congress  to  give  them  these  weapons, 
plus  the  Trident  sub  and  the  B-1.  Perhaps 
the  Lord  will  ultimately  understand,  but 
Congressman  Otis  Pike — ^who  respects  Laird — 
didn't,  and  Indicated  he  would  not  vote  for 
him  if  he  were  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
Through  the  worst  of  It,  Laird  kept  his 
sense  of  hmnor.  "God,  isn't  there  any  good 
news  around  here?"  he  cried  out  one  day, 
startling  ms  secretary.  "Oh,  heU,"  he  said. 
"If  there  were,  the  President  would  talk 
about  it  himself.  Be  leaves  the  bad  news  for 
me."  Laird  wasn't  cheering  anyone,  Mr. 
Nixon  Included,  when  he  left  office.  In  early 
1973. 

To  get  his  paycheck  as  senior  counsellor 
for  national  and  International  affairs  for 
Readers  Digest  Laird  will  travel  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  Digest's  world  network  of 
enterprises.  He  will  also  author  an  occa- 
sional piece.  He  made  his  debut  in  February 
with,  "Let's  Not  Fool  Ourselves  About  U.S.- 
Soviet Detente,"  led  In  by  "A  sobering  warn- 
ing from  a  msoi  who  has  been  studying 
American-Soviet  relations  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century."  Laird's  bottom  line  advice:  "Un- 
til we  get  them  (reassuring  actions  and  an- 
swers from  Moscow),  let's  not  delude  our- 
selves about  detente." 

Laird  takes  a  hand  at  editing  pieces,  too, 
and  makes  editorial  suggestions.  "The  Digest 
is  big."  he  says.  "We're  going  into  movies 
with  Huck  Finn.  We  have  records,  and  tapes 
and  books,  and  14  editions  of  the  magazine. 
700,000  circulation  Just  in  Australia.  I'll  be 
visiting  Europe  and  Australia  this  summer." 
So  Laird  has  been  living  with  the  crinkled 
old  elephant  for  33  years.  He's  always  hc^jed 
for  a  centrist  path  for  America.  The  record 
of  his  work  and  writings  shows  that.  But 
he's  still  waiting  for  it  to  be  fully  realized  by 
his  Republicans. 

"The  way  the  1972  election  went,  I  thought 
we  had  It,"  he  told  me  one  morning  In  late 
March.  "Now  it's  put  aside  by  Watergate.  We 
were  never  Camelot,  but  we  would  have  been 
something  solid.  It's  a  shame. 

"This  year  will  be  as  bad  as  1964,  and  it 
will  be  really  bad  on  incumbents.  Voters  want 
them  out.  But  1976  will  be  a  snap-back  year 
for  Republicans.  Nobody  should  look  at  that 
presidency  seriously  until  1975  when  the  dust 
is  settled.  Rockefeller  can't  really  move  until 
then,  either,  though  I  think  the  conserva- 
tives will  buy  Nelson  now. 

"Jerry  Ford  might  be  the  kind  of  letkder 
that  the  country  would  respond  to  in  1976. 
He's  forthright,  and  he  cant  be  looked  at  in 
«aiy  way  but  honest. 

"I'm  going  to  try  and  enjoy  myself  now 
for  a  while.  Read  some  good  boolcs  and  travel. 
But  It's  hard  to  stay  out.  for  someone  like 
me  who's  been  kicking  around  and  running 
for  office  as  long  as  I  have.  I  like  to  sit  around 
and  talk  with  people.  I  did  It  a  few  weeks 
back  at  a  church  dinner  in  Wisconsin.  I  like 
to  take  the  Metroliner  to  New  Tork  so  I  can 
talk  with  people  on  the  train.  I  like  those 
barber  shc^s." 
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We  got  up  because  he  had  a  lunch  date  at 
Paul  Toung's  with  a  longtime  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  Claude  Ja^er.  As  we  walked,  peo- 
ple hurried  by  and  nobody  recognized  Laird. 
He  could  have  been  a  Main  Street  tourist. 

"The  President  is  going  to  give  me  the 
Freedom  Medal  tomorrow  night,"  he  said. 
"That  will  be  a  nice  gathering.  My  son,  John 
(26)  wont  be  there,  though.  He's  teeu:hlng 
school  out  In  the  center  city  part  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mostly  black  and  Chlcano  kids.  God, 
that's  something.  He  really  has  a  fascinating 
exi>erience.  It's  the  greatest  thing  In  the 
world  to  have  experiences  like  that." 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP    NOETH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  the  ill-con- 
ceived post  card  registration  bill  bit  the 
dust,  deservedly.  While  my  preference 
would  have  been  to  defeat  the  bill  Itself, 
rather  than  just  to  defeat  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  its  consideration  by  the 
House;  it  is  probably  good  that  it  hap- 
pened this  way  so  as  to  make  it  a  little 
bit  easier  for  Members  who  knew  It  to 
be  bad  legislation — ^but  who  knew  the 
pressures  that  were  around  and  about 
to  pass  it  any  way — to  help  with  the 
funeral. 

Pew  areas  of  the  country  can  boast  of 
being  clear  of  all  vote  fraud.  It  has  not 
been  very  many  years  since  we  had  our 
own  problems  in  North  Carolina  with 
fairly  significant  abuses  with  absentee 
ballots.  We  cannot  forget  the  allegations, 
some  of  them  substantiated,  of  fraud  In 
elections  in  diverse  areas  of  the  country. 
I  believe  the  tide  has  been  turned  on  the 
most  blatant  forms  of  fraud  since  the 
time  years  ago  when  one  noted  urban 
politician  said  that  the  best  man  to  find 
on  election  day  was  the  one  with  a  full 
beard  because  you  could  vote  him  fullj' 
bearded,  mutton-chopped,  mustached, 
and  finally  clean  shaven.  But,  fraud  Is 
always  to  be  guarded  against. 

The  postcard  voter  registration  bill 
would  have  opened  a  whole  new  area  for 
fraud — and  a  whole  new  area  of  activity 
for  those  who  could  collect  large  numbers 
of  the  forms.  If  one  thinks  it  would  be 
impossible,  it  should  be  asked  why  credit 
card  companies  are  reluctant  to  mail 
their  cards  through  the  postal  facilities 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Had  the  rule  to  the  post  card  registra- 
tion bill  been  adopted,  I  would  have  been 
on  the  fioor  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  have  authorized — but 
not  required — the  States  to  require  that 
the  post  card  forms  be  signed  by  the  pro- 
spective voter  before  a  notary.  In  that 
way,  someone  would  have  to  identify  the 
registrant.  The  amendment  would  have 
prohibited  notaries  from  charging  fees 
for  this  service,  and  the  notary,  as  a 
State  ofBcial,  would  be  legally  required 
to  seal  the  form  only  after  being  sure 
whose  signature  he  was  witnessing.  This 
would  have  presented  no  financial  im- 
pediment to  registration  and  would  have 
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slgnlflcantly  impeded  fraud.  But,  noth- 
ing could  make  this  proposal  completely 
fraud-free. 

I  hope  that  if  in  the  future  further 
thought  is  given  to  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  will  be  very  careful 
to  build  in  safeguards  against  fraud.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  dilute  the  votes 
of  those  who  really  exist  and  really  vote. 


RIGHT  TO  LIFE  AMENDMENT 
B£AK£a3  THE  ROUNDS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    1CAKTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro-life 
movement  Is  sweeping  across  the  country 
in  the  wake  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Jan- 
uary 22,  1973,  decision  which  legalized 
abortion.  It  has  been  associated  by  many 
as  a  Catholic  movement,  however,  it  Is 
far  more  encompassing  than  that. 

The  national  syndicated  colimin!st. 
Nick  Thlmmesch,  has  a  recent  article 
which  illustrates  the  far-reaching  sup- 
port that  Is  behind  the  pro-life  more- 
ment.  I  wish  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RnaT-TO-Iaw  AnxtroMxtrr  Maktm  thx 
BotnrDS 
(By  Nick  TblmiiMacb) 
WASHnfOTOif. — On«  larus  which  numy  po- 
litical otMerrerB  thought  wotild  go  aw»y  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on   It  16  mnnthi 
ago  Is  abortlon-on-<leinand.  Abcurtlon  keefM 
popping   up   u   an   lasue,   and   the  pro-life 
tno7ement  U  stronger  than  ever. 

Right- to-LUe  organisations  have  expanded 
acroes  the  country,  stimulated  largely  by 
that  Jan.  23,  1973,  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  liberalized  abortion  and  made  pro- 
abortlonlsts  shout  with  joj,  in  seeming 
Tictory. 

Political  analyats  wbo  poked  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  special  election  in  Cincinnati 
awhUe  back  were  stirprleed  to  And  that  one 
factor  which  helped  elect  Thomas  Luken  was 
a  drive  by  the  Rlght-to-Llfe  organization  on 
his  behalf.  Luken  had  simply  taken  a 
stronger  antl-abortlon  view  than  his 
opponent. 

Similarly,  the  Rlght-to-Ufers  have  pursued 
candidates  for  state  leglslatiiree,  particularly 
la  MiMourl  and  Illinois,  to  get  them  on  the 
record  as  pro-life. 

The  big  push,  however.  Is  In  Washington 
where  an  amendment  authored  by  Sen.  James 
Buckley  (Cons.-N.T.)  which  would  guarantee 
due  process  (therefore  no  deprivation  of  11/  j) 
to  any  "human  being"  (a  term  biologists 
might  ascribe  to  the  fetus)  is  having  its 
hearing  in  the  Senate. 

The  Right-to-Llfers  themselves  acknowl- 
edge that  the  hearings,  conducted  by  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.),  have  been  fair  and 
that  their  viewpoint  has  been  expressed. 
There  Is  some  lament  that  the  media  focused 
on  the  api>earance  of  four  Roman  Catholic 
cardinals  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  and  tended  to  Ignore  the  pro-life 
testimony  of  Proteetant  and  Jewish  clergy, 
thus  seemingly  making  antl-abortlon  a  Cath- 
olic Issue. 

Actually,  all  but  two  of  the  co-sponsors 
of  the  Buckley  amendment  are  Protestants. 
Indeed,  the  oo-sponson  cant  be  labeled.  They 
Include  a  liberal  Democratic  Protestant,  Sen. 
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Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  a  conservative 
BepubUcan  Protestant,  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett 
of  Utah.  And  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (O- 
Mass.)  for  some  reason  Is  not  a  co-sponsor. 
While  the  Senate  version  gets  a  fair  hear- 
ing undar  a  Protestant,  Bayh,  the  House  ver- 
sion haa  bean  bottled  up  by  Bep.  Peter  Ro- 
dino  (D-N.J.),  a  Ronuui  Catholic.  Actually, 
Rodlno  sent  the  House  amendment  by  Rep. 
Lawrenc*  Hogan  (R-Md.)  to  subcommittee 
No.  6  where  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.), 
who  Is  pro-abortion,  is  chairman.  Edwards 
wont  let  the  Hogan  amendment  onto  the 
House  floor.  A  discbarge  petition  has  netted 
80  some  signatures,  but  318  are  needed. 

The  durabUlty  of  the  Rlght-to-Llfe  move- 
ment, and  the  persistence  of  Its  activists,  an- 
noys many  pro-abortlonlsta  who  are  coming 
to  realise  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
dldnt  aetue  this  issue  at  aU. 

Recently.  Harper's  MagagJnw  published  an 
article.  "Enemies  of  Abortion."  In  which  the 
writer,  Marlon  K.  Sanders,  savaged  the  pro- 
life  movement,  laying  aU  of  its  inspiration, 
direction  and  supptxt  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy. 

Pfffldfw  Including  a  number  of  factual  er- 
rors, the  article  so  grossly  mlspresented  the 
pro-life  movement  that  It  had  the  odd  effect 
of  giving  encouragement  to  pro-llf  ers  because 
to  be  attacked  unfairly  shows  the  opposition 
must  be  worried. 

Contrary  to  what  Marlon  Sanders  wrote, 
there  Is  no  official  link  between  the  National 
Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc.  and  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  True,  many  Rlght-to-Llfers 
are  Catholics,  but  the  organization  includes 
many  Protestants  and  some  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
new  executive  secretary  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. Bay  L.  White  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Is  a  Mormon. 

One  of  the  most  effective  Rlght-to-Llfe 
speakers  Is  a  Methodist,  Dr.  Mildred  Jeffer- 
son, MJ3.,  a  black  woman.  Yet  another  Is 
Dr.  Paul  Bamsey.  a  leading  Protestant 
thinker  on  ethics,  from  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

The  Bigbt-to-Llfe  movement  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  current  abortion  binge 
but  also  focuses  on  positive  euthanasia, 
sterilization,  medical  experlnventatlon,  psy- 
chosurgery and  other  activities  which  thri»at- 
ea  the  sanctity  of  life. 

Their  upcoming  national  convention, . 
scheduled  for  June  in  Washington,  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  all  these  questions,  and  those 
who  Tllffmlitt  this  organization  as  a  biinch  of 
sign-waving  sealots  ought  to  drop  arotmd 
and  become  educated. 
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TERRIFIC  WASTE  OP  ENERGY  VIA 
THROWAWAY  CONTAINERS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF  M!».;HUIAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  esti- 
mated recently  that  packaging  of  beer 
and  soft  drinks  In  approximately  60  bil- 
lion throwaway  containers  in  1972  re- 
Biilted  in  the  waste  of  211.5  trillion 
British  Thermal  Units  of  energy.  That 
amount  of  energy  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  enough  electricity  to  supply  the  elec- 
trical needs  of  9.1  million  Americans; 
enough  energy  to  heat  2  mlUlon.  three- 
bedroom  homes  with  gas;  and  enough 
gasoline — 1.69  billion  gallons — ^to  operate 
1,690,000  automobiles  averaging  10  miles 
per  gallon  for  a  driving  year  of  10,000 
miles. 


When  all  of  us  should  be  mairir^g  ef- 
forts to  conserve  energy.  It  seems  to  me 
only  sensible  that  we  begin  a  careful 
review  of  the  throwaway  container  situa- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  ban  shipment  and 
sale  of  nonretumable  beverage  contain- 
ers in  interstate  commerce  and  to  baji  all 
flip  top  cans.  Passage  of  such  legislation 
would  not  only  assist  us  in  saving  energy, 
it  would  also  be  a  major  step  in  the  bat- 
tle against  litter  which  Imposes  a  con- 
siderable coet  burden  on  States  and  lo- 
cal communities. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  could  re- 
sult in  some  real  eye-opening  testimony. 
For  example,  according  to  Environ- 
mental Action,  throwaway  containers 
made  up  only  5  percent  of  the  soft  drink 
market  in  1965.  By  1973  the  percentage 
of  throwaway  cans  and  bottles  Jumped 
to  65  percent  of  the  domestic  soft  drink 
market.  The  shift  from  refillable  to 
throwaway  containers  has  resulted  in 
more  litter  in  parks  and  urban  areas; 
Increased  the  burden  on  solid  waste  fa- 
cilities; increased  the  amount  of  energy 
used  for  container  packaging  and  In- 
creased the  costs  of  throwaway  container 
products. 

More  than  18  months  ago,  Oregon  en- 
acted mandatory  deposit  laws  and  the 
State's  Oovemor,  Tom  McCall,  says  It 
has  been  a  "rlp-roarlng  success."  Ver- 
mont too  has  passed  such  a  law  and 
similar  provisions  are  being  considered 
by  a  number  of  other  States  and  local 
communities.  Tlie  value  of  refillable  bev- 
erage containers  Is  being  felt  in  an  In- 
creasing number  of  communities  with 
positive  environmental  and  economic 
results. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study  this 
legislation  carefully  and  conclude  as  I 
have  that  the  energy  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation make  this  a  most  timely  piece  of 
legislation.  The  bill  could  also  bring  re- 
lief to  consumers  by  lowering  prices  and 
help  us  clean  up  America  by  reducing 
litter. 

The  administration  now  supports  the 
Idea -of  a  Federal  law  banning  throwa- 
way txittles  and  cans,  according  to 
John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.,  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mr.  Quarles,  in  testimony  Tues- 
day before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  ex- 
pressed the  same  reservations  I  have 
voiced  about  rushing  Into  nonretumable 
containers  without  an  adequate  phase- 
over  period.  We  should  recognize  that 
use  of  nonretumable  containers  grew 
over  a  period  of  years  and  to  call  a  halt 
to  their  use  In  Just  6  montlis  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  could  be  disruptive. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  for  a  3-year 
phase-in  of  the  ban  on  throwaway  bot- 
tles and  cans  and  thus  ease  the  economic 
Impact  on  the  consimier,  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  It  also  will  set  a  definite 
target  date  for  accomplishment  of  the 
ban  resulting  In  a  much-needed  savings 
on  energy  use  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. I  hope  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  recognize  the  need  for  this 
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legislation  and  Join  In  supporting  the  ban 
on  throwaways. 


*A  FINE  KETTLE  OF  (     )' 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mew  ToaK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yortt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  of  the  rest  of  us  here,  I 
spent  most  of  last  weekend  wading — 
word  by  laborious  word — ^through  my 
copy  of  the  "White  House  Transcripts." 

I  f oimd  this  a  fascinating.  If  time-con- 
suming, task — but  one  also  unleavened 
by  humor,  since  the  mood  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Oval  Room  conversations 
was  one  only  very  occasionally  other 
than  grim. 

No  conclusions  as  to  my  conclusions 
should  be  drawn  from  my  so  stating,  but 
the  point  of  these  remarks  Is  to  note 
that  my  own  increasingly  grim  mood  was, 
at  about  that  point,  brightened  consid- 
erably by  leaving  the  transcripts  long 
enough  to  read  one  of  the  weekend  ef- 
forts of  John  McKelway,  familiarly 
known  as  "The  Rambler,"  to  those  of  us 
who  subscribe  to  the  "Star-News"  here 
locally.  Mr.  McKelway's  column,  entitled 
"A  Pine  Kettle  of  (  )"  made  me  feel 
a  good  deal  better — for  awhile — as  I  hope 
it  will  my  colleagues: 

A  Fink  KrrruE  of  (     ) 
(By  John  McKelway) 

Following  la  the  transcript  of  one  tape 
recording  of  a  conversation  concerning  Over- 
alls as  edited  and  made  public  by  Mrs. 
Murphy  . . . 

Mrs.  M. — HI.  Sit  down.  So  now  maybe  some- 
body can  tell  me  who  the  hell  threw  the 
overalls  in  the  chowder? 

Cook  A.— WeU.  we  can  certainly  say— put 
It  out — ^that  you  would  be  the  last  person 
to  do  that  to  the  chowder.  With  so  much 
ahead.  Tou  wouldnt  take  the  chance. 

Cook  B. — ^Ub  huh.  But  there  was  the  meet- 
ing back  there  when  you  heard  we  were 
going — 

Mis.  M. — When  I  decided  to  have  chowder. 
But  I  dldnt  say  what  was  going  In  the 
chowder.  I  stayed  away  from  that  one.  Bo 
we  get  oversJls.  Overalls  chowder  I  (expletive 
deleted). 

Cook  A. — ^I  got  a  call  from  the  waiter.  He 
thinks  they  think  he's  about  to  leave.  To 
go  over  and  jiunp  the  ship.  He's  soft.  He's 
started  to  think  maybe  he  did  put  the  over- 
alls In. 

Cook  B. — He  had  plenty  of  time.  Coming 
from  the  kitchen  Into  the  dining  room.  He 
may  have  had  this  thing  on  his  mind.  He  says 
he  sipped  the  chowder  and  It  tasted  like  over- 
alls. 

Mrs.  M. — Did  he  say  right  there— out 
loud — that  this  stuff  tasted  like  overalls? 

Cook  A. — Not  there.  Not  there  In  the  din- 
ing room.  He  just  came  In  the  kitchen  and 
said  he  thoxight  there  were  overalls  In  the 
chowder. 

Cook  A. — I  saw  Cook  B  when  I  came  back 
from  dumping  the  trash.  I  dldat  know  any- 
thing about  this  waiter  business. 

Mrs.  M.— Who? 

Cook  A. — ^The  waiter.  B  told  me — 

Cook  B. — tJh  huh. 

Cook    A. — ^He    told    me    that    the   waiter 
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thought  there  were  overalls  In  the  chowder 
but  by  then  he  was  back  in  the  dining  room 
where  it  was  all  breaking  loose.  Like  some- 
body had  a  big  live  fish  right  there  on  the 
table. 

Cook  B. — That's  when  we  called  you. 

Mrs.  M. — And  I  had  hoped  for  a  generation 
of  peace  in  this  boardinghouse  and  some- 
body puts  (unintelligible)  overalls  in  the 
chowder.  Now  they'll  go  to  the  health  de- 
partment and  who  do  we  know  over  there 
who  could  teU  us  what  the  waiter  may  have 
told  them? 

Cook  A. — All  we  know  Is  that  they've  got 
wind  of  it.  Hell  say  he's  innocent  at  first  but 
we  don't  know  how  long  before  he  cracka 
and  brings  us  Into  the  thing.  We  can  get  up 
an  answer  for  that. 

Mrs.  M. — It  could  be  over  in  a  week.  They 
could  forget  it.  Do  the  networks  know? 

Cook  B. — They're  doing  a  special  on  chow- 
der and  could  just  bring  In  the  overalls  as 
a  tickler. 

Mrs.  M. — Well,  so  long  as  we  can  say  we 
never  saw  the  overalls.  Did  anybody  see  the 
overalls?  I'm  ready  now  to  admit  the  chowder 
tasted  like  overalls  but  that  doesn't  mean — it 
doesn't  follow — the  overalls  were  In  there. 
Will  the  waiter  tell  them  that? 

Cook  A. — He'll  never  get  In  that  position — I 
mean  wearing  the  overalls  and  getting  In  the 
chowder.  They'U  never  think  that  through. 
He's  such  a.  weU,  an  unintelligible  anyway. 

Mrs.  M. — Yeah. 

Cook  B. — Uh  huh. 

Mrs.  M. — ^All  right.  Forget  the  chowder  to- 
night. Oo  with  the  stew.  Put  it  out  and  see 
If  they'll  swallow  that. 


PROBLEMS  OF  VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  IfXW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnsma  veterans  are  seri- 
ous ones.  Although  similar  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  veterans  In  the  past 
wars,  the  Vietnam  conflict  being  divisive 
in  our  Nation  seems  to  have  aggravated 
what  Is  always  a  dlfBcult  adjustment 
period. 

Recently  there  was  held  on  Long  Is- 
land a  Collegiate  Veterans  Forum  and 
this  was  held  on  Vietnam  Veterans  Day, 
March  29,  1974.  The  schools  participat- 
ing In  this  forum  were  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Farmlngdale,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
C.  W.  Post  College.  College  at  Old  West- 
bury,  Southampton  College,  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity, New  York  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Adelidil  University,  Nassau  County 
Community  College,  Suffolk  Coimty 
Community  College,  and  Dowllng  Col- 
lege. The  meeting  Itself  was  held  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  College  at  Farm- 
lngdale. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  attended 
this  meeting  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  William 
Brown  as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman:  On  behalf  of  the  8Vi 
million  Vietnam  Bra  Veterans  we  thank  you 
for  coming  today. 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  is  faced  by 
many  problems  ranging  from  inadequate  ed- 
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ucational  benefits  to  an  unemployment  rate 
that  is  still  rising. 

We  do  not  plan  to  solve  any  problems  to- 
day; however,  we  do  hope  that  this  is  the 
first  step  towards  correcting  our  present  ad- 
verse situation. 

Our  legislators,  the  ones  who  are  concerned 
with  our  plight  that  is,  are  with  us  today — 
let  our  presence  here  today  demonstrate  that 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  and  their  supporter 
are  not  complacent  and  won't  be  satisfied 
until  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  receives  equi- 
table treatment. 

Following  are  the  major  problems  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting: 
Problems  and  PoTKunAia  or  Vietnam  £a« 

Vn^BANS 
EDUCATION  AND  TKAINING  :   THK  CI  BILL, 

1.  The  present  OJ.  Bill  discriminates 
against  the  veterans  who  need  the  most  re- 
adjustment assistance:  minority  veterans 
(50%  less  GJ.  Bill  participation  than  non- 
minority  veterans) ;  veterans  in  states  with 
high -cost  public  education  (36-60%  less  GJ. 
Bill  participation  than  veterans  in  states  with 
free  or  low-cost  tuition);  and  veterans  with 
dependents  (260%  less  GJ.  BUl  participation 
than  single  veterans) . 

2.  The  World  War  H  GJ.  BUI  paid  the 
equivalent  of  S3,804  (today's  buying  power) 
for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  and  provided  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance.  The  Vietnam 
Era  Veteran  has  $1,896  per  nine-month  schocd 
year,  or  »340  a  month  less  "buying  power" 
than  did  the  World  War  II  veteran.  The 
World  War  U  OI  BUI  enabled  program  of 
his  choice.  Today's  GI  BUI  dlscrimlnatea 
against  aU  veterans  except  single  veterans 
In  states  with  readUy  accessible  low -cost  pub- 
lic and  commiinity  coUeges. 

VETERANS   ITNEMPLOTMENT  AND   CTNDXRXIIPLOT- 
MXMT 

1.  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  unemployment 
statistics  are  now  equal  to  nonveterans.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  employed  veterans  are  In 
deadend,  nonproductive  Jobs  Just  to  exist. 

2.  70%  of  the  veterans  placed  through  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  were  employed 
In  Jobs  paying  less  than  $2.06  an  hour. 

3.  There  has  been  much  attention  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  veterans — lack 
of  skills,  unemployabUity,  alienation,  drug 
abuse,  violence — but  there  has  been  no  rec- 
ognition and  little  utilization  of  the  tangible 
and  Intangible  skiUs  and  assets  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Vietnam  Veterans:  team  work, 
discipline,  maturity  and  training. 

VETERANS'  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RZAOJUSTMXNT 

1.  The  Veterans  Administration  has  no 
authority  to  assist  7eterans  with  psycho- 
logical readjustment  problems  unless  the 
problems  are  so  severe  that  they  require 
hospitalization.  According  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  the  consequences  of  the  VA's 
inability  to  provide  "preventive  mental 
health  care  assistance"  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans Includes  "major  social  and  economic 
cost  to  society  stemming  from  the  failure 
of  these  veterans  to  make  effective  readjust- 
ments, as  weU  as  personal  adverse  psycho- 
logical effects  on  the  veterans  and  their 
famUles  who  served  their  country  during  a 
long  and  dlfficiilt  conflict." 

a.  A  Joint  VA-Department  of  Defense  study 
of  enlisted  Army  veterans  discharged  In  Sq>- 
tember  1071  reported  that  six  months  after 
discharge:  one  In  five  was  unemployed,  one 
In  five  had  been  arrested,  and  one  in  six 
married  veterans  was  dlv(Mx:«d  or  separated 
from  bis  wife. 

vxT^tANS  vmjra  akttce 

1.  Aooordlng  to  a  Department  of  Defense 
report,  30%  of  the  Army  enlisted  noMi  la 
Vietnam  during  1971  were  addicted  to  heroin. 
Of  those  oonflrmed  drug  positive  leas  than 
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ton  p«ro*nt  war*  ualxic  heroin  six  monUf 
after  thftlr  d\schttrge  frooa  tb»  •errlce.  Kven 
UK>u«b  most  VVktnAm  reteruia  wer«  abl*  to 
i*fr»ln  from  oontlnued  heroin  um  without 
profeMtonal  help  or  rehabiUtAtiocu  the 
Btlgm»  of  drug  abuae  Is  stlU  attached  to 
TVtorans. 

3.  Veterana  «tUl  abxiae  druga,  mainly  bar- 
bltiiratea  and  amphctamlnee.  Drugs  that 
wer»  readUy  aTaUable  in  Vietnam  to  cope 
with  pain,  fatigue,  or  strees  are  being  uaed  by 
veterans  in  an  Ullclt  ttierapeutlc  manner  to 
cope  with  readjustment  problem*  that  are 
the  Natlon'B  responsibility  to  solve. 
vrrniAWS'   less  than   honorabl*   DiscHAacia 

1.  Thei»  are  over  180,000  Vietnam  Kra 
Veterans  with  leas  than  honorable  discharges. 
In  moet  cases  these  dischargee  preclude 
beneflte  and  entail  severe  stigma  for  the 
remainder  of  the  veterans  Itfe.  Uany  o*  these 
discharges  wer?  tssued  with  little  regard  for 
Individual  rights  for  such  offenses  as  drug 
use    homosexuality,  subversion,  and  "unflt- 


The  present  appeal  system  takes  ov«r  a 
year  to  review  a  discharge  and  upgrades 
less  than  one  In  fifty. 

DiBASLB)  wrs 

1  Many  of  America's  moet  severely  disabled 
veterans  are  destined  to  apemd  the  reoaalnder 
of  their  Uvea  as  social  outcasts.  sobaUttng 
on  ia»ek-  dlsabUlty  compensation.  The  Vet- 
eran Administration  s  efforte  to  help  veterans 
find  a  meaningful  and  productive  life  In 
society  (apart  from  monetary  oompeneatlon) 
are  rr'"'""^'  **  b««t-  Ov**"  one-h*!'  o*  **>• 
aeriously  disabled  Vietnam  veteran*  are 
unemployed. 

ofima  AKEAS  amcTXXo  TKnaaMS 

1 .  Veterans  and  Families. 

a.  Veterans  In  Prison. 

3.  Veterans  Organleatlons  and  Their  Bela- 
Uon  to  the  Vietnam  Veteran. 

4.  Vietnam  Bra  Organizations  and  BeU  Help 
Projects. 

6.  Veterans  and  the  Watergate  Affair, 
fl.  Veterans  and  Society. 

7.  Veterans  and  tlie  Military. 

rtBOUL  raOBLEMB 

1.  Initially  Increase  Vietnam  Era  Veteran 
benefits  to  a  point  comparable  to  the  preaent 
ooet  of  living  standards. 

2.  Increase  Federal  Employment  opportunl* 
Use  for  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran. 

5.  Increase  DlsabUlty  paymenU  and  bene- 
fit to  accurately  match  preaent  living  staiul- 
ards. 

4.  To  provide  that  eacb  disability  oaae  be 
reviewed  without  predetermined  bias  and/or 
polldee. 

6.  The  term  of  dlglbUlty  for  educational 
beneflte  for  the  Vietnam  Bra  Veteran  sbould 
begin  at  the  time  his  education  begins. 

9.  Formation  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Cotincll  eompoeed  of  Vietnam  Bra  Vet- 
erans who  win  act  as  ombudsmen  for  oom- 
plalnte  of  Federal  VA  beneflte. 

7.  Formation  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Council  unite  in  all  V.A  hospitals  and 
counseling  offices  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans. 

8.  Appointment  of  Non-poUtlcal  Adminis- 
trators for  the  Veterans  Administrators  for 
the  Veterans  Adminietrattoa. 

9.  Adeqiiate  pay  for  quailfled  V.A.  hampHtd 
staff  and  administrators.  No  Politlaal  Ap- 
pointees. 

10.  aelegate  educational  and  dlaabtUty  pay 
dlsbursemente  to  Regional  offices  Instead  of 
one  main  agency. 

11.  Beview  of  "Bad  Paper"  dischargee  by 
Quallltod  Vietnam  En,  Veterans. 

12.  Improved  COMTACT  Divlston  in  deal- 
Utg  with  Vet  ere  r  problems. 

13.  Vietnan  ■■»  Veterans  wltli  aervloe  eon- 
nected  drug  probleois  should  be  given  funct- 
In^  for  a  rehabilitation  program  ot  their 
choice. 
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14.  Tnoltiston  of  ttteee  Ctoals  In  the  Cod- 
gnwlonal  Beoord  ae  a  permanent  reoord  of 
our  grievanoe. 

16.  Immediate  Oongreasional  Investigation 
of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

18.  In  oonoluslon  I'd  like  to  move  ttuA  this 
forum  request  the  resignation  of  Donald 
Johnson  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

LOCAL    COtJITTT/TOWNSKrPB 

1.  Increase  awarding  of  County  and  Town 
Jobs  to  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Instead  of 
PoUtlcaUy-favored  Individuals. 

2.  Formation  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Career/Job  Placement  Centers— composed  of 
Vietnam  Kra  Veterans. 

3.  Exemption  of  Disabled  Vietnam  Kra  Vet- 
erruis  from  Jury  Duty,  sales  tax,  and  admis- 
sions fees  to  public  County  and  Locally  Spon- 
sored Athletic  and  Cultural  Evente  and 
Parks. 

4.  Exemption  of  75%  Disabled  VJJJEJIA. 
Veterans  from  county /local  taxes. 

6.  Exclusion  of  any  "Duplicate  Benefit" 
clauses  In  beneflte  for  Disabled  Veterans 
having  30%  or  more  disability. 

6.  Expanded  locally-funded  work-study 
programs  on  and  off  campus,  with  relaxed 
restrictions  on  total  work  hours  allowed. 

7.  A  county -sponsored  outreach  program 
whereby  each  rtturnlng  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
eran shall  receive  a  mailed  packet  enumerat- 
ing all  beneflte  available  through  "local- 
auspices  This  outreach  packet  must  Include 
an  offer  making  county-sponsored  counseling 
available. 

6.  A  county-sponsored  program  whereby 
Vietnam  Era  clrcult-advlsors  will  visit 
campuses  end  prominent  public  places  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis.  The  piece-meal 
program  now  in  effect  Is  lacking. 

9.  Veteran  preference  and  free  or  decreased 
tuitions  and  fees  at  locally  funded  or  spon- 
sored institutions  of  remedial,  vocational  or 
higher  learning. 

10.  Free  admlMBlon  for  all  veterans  to  the 
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u  Veterans'  Memorial  Coliseum. 


MARY  LASKER  HONORED 


HOIf.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MaHaATHuai,'!  la 
IN  THE  HOITBE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday ,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  BD«eker.  last  week  I 
had  the  great  honor  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
cerenioay  at  which  the  Government  of 
Prance  recognized  the  extraordloarx 
contributions  In  so  many  fields  of  human 
welfare  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  by  naming 
her  an  Officer  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

I  would  Uke  to  share  with  my  col- 
leaffuee  my  pride  as  an  American,  and 
as  a  friend.  In  the  generosity  of  spirit 
and  untiring  and  far-reaching  work  of 
this  gracious  and  great  lady.  The  depth 
and  range  of  her  concerns  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  two  pieces,  an  article  on 
her  efforts  (o  beautify  this  country  that 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. AjKll  28.  1974.  and  the  comments  of 
Hla  Bxeelicncy.  Ambassador  Jacques 
Koaclusko-Morlzet,  in  conferring  the 
Legion  of  Honor : 

[From  the  New  ToTk  Tlmea.  Apr.  28,  1074] 

Mast  Lsskb;  9mx  DcnsMimcD  To 

BsAtrnrr  thx  Citt  amv  Nation 

(By  Enid  Namy) 

Mary  lASker,  a  soft-spoken  philanthropist 

who  thinks  In  grand  terms,  over  the  years  has 


contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  daffo- 
dils, azaleas,  tulips,  chrysanthemxmu,  Sow- 
erlng  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  city,  she  has 
also  watched  a  good  portion  of  them  wilt 
and  disappear,  through  indifference,  neglect 
and  Inadequate  supervision. 
She  la,  she  said,  a  "frustrated"  citizen. 
Frustrated  she  may  be,  but  the  woman 
who  has  been  called  "Primavera  in  an  as- 
phalt desert"  hasn't  given  up  the  battle  to 
beautify  the  city  and  the  nation.  It  isn't  her 
only  concern — her  front-line  effort  is  re- 
served for  medical  research  ("Tou  have  to 
be  alive  to  enjoy  flowers") — but  Mrs.  Lasker's 
reserves  are  formWahle. 

"What  I've  done  has  really  been  an  act  of 
despair  on  my  part,"  she  said,  sitting  in  a 
tree-framed,  flower-flUed  room  ot  her  Bast 
side  townhouM.  "It's  not  adequate  or  suffl- 
clent," 

It  never  will  be  adequate  or  sufflclent  un- 
less governments — city,  stete,  and  Federal- 
find  a  dynamic  person  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
and  step  In  with  "big"  plans,  she  added,  leaf- 
ing through  one  of  her  many  fat  leather- 
bound  albums  Illustrating  plantings 
throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Lasker,  the  widow  of  the  Chicago  ad- 
vertising magnate.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  and  a 
top-notch  button-holer  and  lobbyist  for  a 
daBBllng  number  of  causes,  has  put  herself 
out  of  the  running  for  that  particular  Job. 

"I'm  too  busy  doing  something  about  the 
matter  of  surviving."  she  said.  ".  .  .  I'm  very 
good  on  what  we  don't  know  in  medicine 
...  If  B  not  the  wUl  of  God,  It's  the  dumb- 
nees  of  man,  and  the  lack  of  enterprise  and 
money  that's  the  problem." 

A  small  part  of  the  problem  Is  being  helped 
by  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation, 
which  she  and  her  husband  established  In 
1842.  Half  of  Mr.  Lasker's  residual  esUte. 
estimated  In  excess  of  Ill-million,  was  wlQed 
to  the  foundation  after  his  death  of  cancer 
in  1952. 

The  foundation  supporte  medical  research, 
presents  anual  awards  In  basic  research  and 
clinical  studies,  and  gives  awards  for  out- 
standing medical  reporting. 

Mrs.  Lasker's  priorities  have  remained  con- 
sttint  since  her  marriage  to  her  late  husband 
in  1940  (an  earlier  marriage,  to  Paul  Reln- 
hardt,  an  art  dealer,  ended  In  1984) . 

During  their  courtship,  iSi.  Lasker  asksd 
her  what  she  wanted  to  do  moet  in  life. 

"I  want  to  push  the  Idea  of  health  Insur- 
ance, and  promote  research  in  cancer,  tu- 
berculosis and  other  major  diseases,"  she 
said. 

Friends  are  still  apt  to  relate  a  story  about 
the  early  days  of  the  marriage  when  Mrs. 
Lasker  was  asked  by  her  husband  what  would 
make  her  happy. 

"Just  fill  the  house  with  fresh  flowers  every 
day,"  she  said.  He  did. 

A  veteran  of  countless  boards  and  com- 
mittees Involved  In  medical,  charlteble  and 
beautlflcatlon  work,  Mrs.  Lasker  la  on  nons 
of  the  committees  for  the  cotmtry's  bicen- 
tennial. 

"I  don't  want  to  be,"  she  said  emphatically, 
but  as  Agatha  Christie  would  put  It,  her 
"little  gray  cells"  have  been  at  work.  Mrs. 
lAsker,  herself,  probably  wouldn't  admit  to 
gray  cells:  she  disapproves  of  depressing  col- 
ors. Her  7  Vi -story  house,  facing  the  East 
River,  is  a  landscape  of  Impressionist  paint- 
ings, crystal,  sliver.  Inscribed  photographs, 
all  of  it  set  in  a  mowstons  of  white,  white 
and  more  white— walls,  carpete,  furniture. 

The  cells,  no  matter  the  odor,  have  come 
up  with  a  practical  Idea  tor  a  national  anni- 
versary tribute.  Practical,  tn  Mrs.  leaker's 
vocabulary,  means  permanent  and  beautlfuL 
"I'm  not  against  learned  tracU  and  giving 
parties  .  .  .  banquete,  tableaux,  charades  and 
parades,"  she  said,  looking  at  once  donbtful 
but  amenable  to  accepting  another  point  of 
view.  "But  I  think  we  should  do  something 
to  permanently  improve  our  cotmtry." 
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The  bright  blue  eyes  shadowed  a  little,  but 
nothing  could  dim  the  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, as  she  continued:  "It's  hard  to  get 
through  to  politicians." 

"Politicians,"  She  elaborated,  "don't  un- 
derstand that  people  are  lonely,  depressed 
and  deprived  for  lack  of  oxygen  and  pleasure 
In  green  leaves  and  flowers  in  big  cities." 

Some  of  her  current  suggestions  Include 
planting  the  hl^way  entrances  to  New  York, 
Including  the  Major  Deegan  Parkway,  the 
West  Side  Highway  and  the  Harlem  Blver 
Drive,  planting  daffodils,  araleas  and  flower- 
ing cherries  and  pears  In  the  parks,  and 
planting  trees  "«tt  over." 

"It's  a  simple  thought  to  celebrate — and 
people  feel  so  resentful  by  the  coldness,  the 
steellneas  of  cities." 

"Mrs.  Lasker's  simple  thoughte  are  rarely 
inexpensive  but,  she  suggested,  taken  In  the 
context  of  city  and  industrial  budgete,  the 
cost  wovUd  notbe  prohibitive. 

"R  would  take  about  lia-mllllon  to  plant 
all  of  Manhattan  with  trees  .  .  .  we'd  need 
about  $90,000  to  $100,000,"  she  estimated. 
"That's  nothing  for  a  city  with  a  budget  of 
$10-  to  $12-bUllon  .  .  .  and  maybe  the  cor- 
porations would  give  big  gifts  to  see  the  city 
planted.  It  makes  sense  nnanclally.  It  would 
help  real  estate  values." 

She  hoped,  too,  that  public-spirited, 
wealthy  Individuals  would  contribute  but, 
she  said,  with  a  voice  of  experience,  she 
would  not  do  the  asking. 

"My  husband  always  said  don't  try  to  raise 
money  from  other  people — get  it  from  gov- 
ernment— and  give  what  you  can  yourself.  If 
you  get  private  funds,  you  are  constantly 
in  the  position  of  exchanging  money  with 
friends — you  Itnow,  'I  supported  yovir  inter- 
est, now  you  support  mine."  " 

However,  she  added,  hastily,  there  was  no 
reason  why  Individuals  couldn't  plant  Ivy 
around  trees,  or  telephone  the  Parks  Com- 
missioner with  indications  of  Interest,  or  of- 
fers of  help,  no  matter  how  small. 

About  six  years  ago,  Mrs.  Lasker  gave  Cen- 
tral Park  300.000  daffodils  and  planted  10.- 
000  daffodils  and  350  cherry  trees  along  the 
West  Side  Highway.  Some  of  the  flowers  were 
cut  too  quickly  and  many  of  the  trees  were 
left  unpruned  and  untended. 

"The  Wagner  Administration  was  receptive 
to  the  plantings  we  did,"  she  reflected.  "The 
Lindsay  Administration  was  unwiUing  to 
continue  .  .  .  they  thought  I  should  not  only 
glvt  the  flowers  but  help  with  the  mainte- 
nance." 

The  tribulations — and  Mrs.  Lasker  still 
looks  a  Uttle  forlorn  and  peeved  about 
them — dldnt  permanently  damage  her  spirit. 
The  73-yesj'-old  woman  who  left  Watertown, 
wis.,  more  than  half  a  century  ago  for  Rad- 
clLffe,  Oxford  and  New  York,  can  still  remem- 
ber the  trees,  flowers  and  fresh  air  of  her 
hometown.  Her  own  childhood,  with  a 
mother  who  loved  and  founded  parks,  en- 
ables her  now  to  make  excuses  for  less  for- 
tunate children. 

"They  shouldn't  do  that,"  she  will  say  as 
she  comes  across  a  photograph  of  youngsters 
walking  over  the  daffodils  In  Central  Park. 
"But  It  is  lovely  to  walk  in  flowers." 

Mrs.  Lasker  said  that  she  had  already  asked 
Mayor  Beams  to  plant  the  city  streete.  "Ha 
said  he  didn't  have  the  money  ...  he  can't  do 
everything  he'd  like  to  do." 

But  she  has  contributed  30,000  tulips  to 
Park  Avenue  this  year.  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Enid 
Haupt,  a  well-known  amateur  horticulturist 
(who  herself  planted  ISO  cherry  trees  on  Park 
Avenue  and  around  various  churotaee  and 
hospitals).  And  she  Joined  her  stopofaUdrea 
in  giving  hundreds  of  aaaleas,  10,000  daffodils 
and  300  cherry  trees  to  United  Nati(KU  Park. 
In  memory  of  her  husband. 
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Despite  her  love  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Lasker  ad- 
mlte  that  her  own  skill  at  gardening  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

"I'm  a  planner,"  she  said. 

Was  she  not  also  a  power — one  of  the  most 
powerful  women  In  the  country? 

"Powerfiil?  I  dont  know."  She  thought  for 
a  moment  "No,  If  I  were  really  powerful,  I'd 
have  gotten  more  d<xie." 

RSMABKS     or     TTta     ExCKLLKIfCT,     AjCBASSADOa 
JaCQTTZS  KOBCIUSKO-MORIZET,  MAT   1,   1974 

Dear  Mrs.  Lasker,  dlstmguiahed  friends,  I 
would  not  dare  Introduce  you,  Birs.  Lasker, 
not  only  because  all  of  us  here  tonight  are 
your  friends,  but  also  because  everybody  in 
the  United  States  as  weU  as  In  Paris,  knows 
you. 

Your  generosity  and  your  extraordinary  de- 
votion have  no  limlte,  nor  do  they  have  bor- 
ders. 

Your  contribution,  your  marvelous  con- 
tribution, and  your  prominent  role  in  the 
flght  against  cancer  (not  forgetting  all  the 
other  fields  of  medical  research)  is  Invalu- 
able. Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  owe 
you  and  your  husband,  owe  the  "Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation",  not  only  their 
gratitude,  but,  very  often,  their  very  lives. 

In  addition  to  this  gigantic  task,  you  have 
taken  the  time  to  dedicate  yourself  to  the 
arte.  You  own  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
tasteful  collections  of  19th  Century  French 
paintings. 

But  again,  inspired  by  your  deep  altruistic 
spirit,  you  did  not  limit  yourself  to  being 
only  a  very  fine  art  amateur.  In  this  field 
you  have  sponsored,  encotiraged  or  helped  so 
many  activities,  so  many  people,  so  many 
times  that  even  you,  I  am  sure  couM  not  keep 
the  entire  record. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  how  we  appreciate 
the  splendid  and  so  generous  action  you  have 
undertaken  for  Versailles  and  the  Versailles 
Foundation. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lasker.  if  I  wanted  to  enimierate 
all  the  achlevemente  you  are  responsible  for, 
here  or  in  France,  I  could  not  do  so,  because, 
if  I  did  we  would  never  have  dinner  tonight. 

So,  among  all  your  qualities  and  all  your 
high  merlte,  let  me  emphasize  only  one,  the 
one  which  s\ims  them  all:  that  is,  your  con- 
cern for  people,  your  concern  for  a  better 
world,  and  your  concern  for  a  better  under- 
standing among  people:  as  Montaigne  and, 
belore  hiia,  the  Latin  author  Terence  said: 
"Nothing  of  what  is  human  Is  alien  to  you". 
That  is  so  true  and  that  la  so  unfrequent. 
And  those  of  your  friends  who  gave  us  the 
pleasure  of  being  here  tonight  (as  T^ell  as 
those — and  they  are  thousands — who  are  not 
here)  know  that. 

Mrs.  Lasker,  the  honor  which  is  bestowed 
upon  you  today  is  the  recognition  by  the 
government  of  France  for  your  outetandlug 
services  not  only  to  my  country  but  also 
to  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

For  this,  please  accept  the  gratitude  of 
my  government  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  people  who  are  so  indebted  to  you. 

Mary  Lasker,  au  nom  du  President  de  la 
R^publlque  et  en  vertu  des  pouvolrs  qui  notis 
sont  ooiif6r6s,  nous  vous  faisons  Oftcler  de 
I'Ordre   National    de   la   Liglon   d'Honneur. 


WANTS   GOVERNMENT  OFF  THEIR 
BACKS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tba  Amer- 
ican people  are  really  heglmilng  to  feel 
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the  cnmch  of  big  government.  I  am  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  mail  from  my 
constituents  who  want  the  Government 
off  their  backs  and  out  of  their  pockets. 
For  many  people,  the  recent  shortages, 
caused  by  wage-price  controls  primarily, 
and  the  creation  of  more  regulatory  bu- 
reaucracies such  as  the  FEO  have  been 
the  final  straw.  Recently  I  received  an 
outstanding  letter  from  John  Church, 
president  of  the  Lewlston,  Idaho,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Mr.  Church  articulates 
In  a  very  direct  manner  the  feelings  of 
many  people  toward  "big  brother."  Mr. 
Church's  letter  Is  sis  follows: 

Grxateh  LEVnSTON 
Chambxk  of  Commctcx. 
LevHston,  Idaho,  March  25, 1974. 
Hon.  S'lEVKW  D.  Stmms, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  BuQding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Sttvb:  The  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  empowering  the  President  to  Impose 
wage,  price,  salary,  and  rent  controls,  expires 
April  30,  1974. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  asked  that 
Ite  control  authority  be  extended.  In 
amended  form,  through  December  30,  1975. 
and  Senate  Bill  3032  has  been  introduced  to 
retain  mandatory  controls  over  enumerated 
industries. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has  com- 
pleted hearings  and  Is  now  drafting  its  bill. 
The  House  Banking  Committee  is  currently 
holding  hearings. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  any  legislation 
aimed  at  extending  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  Impoee  wage,  price,  salary,  and 
rent  controls  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  beyond  AprU  30,  1974. 

It  Is  clear  that  wage  and  price  controls 
have  not  in  any  way  "stabllliied"  the  econ- 
omy as  the  Act  was  Intended  to  do.  I  offer 
the  following  commente  in  support  of  this 
stetement. 

With  respect  to  wages,  the  guidelines  im- 
posed by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  wage 
Increases  was  a  maximum  Increase  of  6.5 
percent  per  year.  However,  from  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  read  In  various  publications.  It 
Is  becoming  clear  that  the  labor  unions  are 
going  to  press,  and  receive,  average  wage  in- 
rrnnnns  above  the  guidelines  due  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  prices  and  the  Increased  corporate 
proflte  during  1973.  In  the  February  2.  1974, 
issue  of  Business  Week,  exoerpte  of  which 
are  enclosed.  It  was  steted  that  setilemente 
In  1973  averaged  8.6  percent  for  wages  and 
benefits.  It  was  also  stated  that  Cost  d 
Living  Council  Chairman  John  T.  Dunlc^  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  he  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  bargaining  this  year  resulted  in 
gains  above  8JS  percent.  And  the  statement 
was  made  that  "Predictions  of  10  percent  to 
12  percent  this  year  are  becoming  common." 

Business  Week's  March  9,  1974,  Issue  re- 
vealed ite  esUmate  that  U.  8.  corporations 
wUl  have  made  more  than  $70  blUion  after 
taxes  during  1973.  which  amounte  to  27  per- 
cent more  than  the  $55.4  bUllon  recorded  m 

1972.  This  Is  the  biggest  percentage  Increase 
since  1955  and  the  largest  dollar  Increase  in 
U.  S.  business  history. 

That  same  issue  revealed  Buslnees  Week's 
siu-vey  of  1.200  companies  with  total  sales  ot 
$201.6  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  which 
is  an  Increase  of  22  percent  over  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1972.  'Hie  proflte  ot  theee  same 
companies  increased  n  percent  and  totaled 
$16  3  billion.  In  looking  at  the  entire  year 

1973,  these  oorapanlee  had  a  19  percent  in- 
crease m  sales  and  a  a6  percent  Increose  m 
proflte. 

The  shortages  in  this  oouatry  are  atrocious 
and   uncaUed  for.   With  price  ceUlngs  im- 
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poaed  upon  the  Americ»n  manufacturer, 
production  baa  b«en  curtailed.  Capital  «x- 
pendltuTM  have  been  curtailed.  Aooordln^y, 
the  product  manufactnred  U  In  short  supply! 
The  effect  of  price  ceilings  upon  the  small 
retailer  or  small  Individual  manufacturer  is 
frightening.  More  and  more  of  these  typea  of 
busineaeea  are  oeastng  businaaa  beoauae  of 
rising  costs  of  material,  labor,  "statoUlaed" 
prices,  and  little  or  no  profit.  Because  of  the 
Uck  of  volume  enjoyed  by  major  manufac- 
turers and  large  corporate  business,  the  In- 
centlre  to  continue  to  "wait  and  see"  what 
the  government  is  coming  up  with  next  Is 
lost. 

In  fact.  I  would  venture  to  gucH  t.^^t  the 
mood  for  incentive  In  American  bustneaa  to- 
day is  lost.  Prices  are  higher  than  over  in 
th*  history  of  the  country.  Wages  are  higher 
than  ever  In  the  history  of  the  country. 
Shortages  are  in  complete  abundance  and 
are  curtailing  business  production  worse 
than  ever  before.  .\nd  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion continues  to  call  for  economy  In  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  it  is  seeking  the  most 
gigantic  federal  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
republic. 

To  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  If  it  U  avail- 
able, would  have  purchased  three  loavea  of 
bread  two  yea«  ago.  The  price  of  mreat  has 
skyrocketed  to  such  proportions  that  the 
American  consumer  has  been  foroed  to  sub- 
stitute nutrition  for  economy. 

Commencing  on  February  28.  1878  whan 
the  prime  rate  of  interact  was  6^%  the 
Federal  Beeerve  Systems  favoclta  eoonamlo 
Indicator  changed  no  lees  than  l«  tlma  to 
a  high  of  10  percent.  This  compares  with 
only  four  changes  in  1873.  which  saw  a  high 
of  only  8%.  Already  in  1874.  the  prime  nito 
has  changed  five  times,  as  raoent  m  March 
22.  when  the  prime  went  from  B%  pensent  to 
B  percent. 

And  the  price  of  gold  has  recently  soared 
from  too  to  9180  an  ounce  --™» 

And  Wall  Street  has  reacted  to  an  of  this 
with  such  furor  that  the  small  investor  is 
holding  investment  Income  aUowlng  tnstl. 

W*T  **•  *'*''•  <*«»PP«J  considerablv 
The  American  consumer  during  1878  and 
currenUy  In  1874.  is  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  unpredictable,  uncertain,  and  oonfus- 
to«*oonoinles  that  has  been  seen  since  Paul 
B«^  told  us  the  British  were  coming  It 
ZTr^^L^  0«i«P  the  tea  into  Boston  h^bor 
to  protest  oontrols.  but  this  country  now 
hasn-t  even  got  the  tea.  It  is  even  surprtstag 

^'^S^i^*  ^*  •nvlronmentaasts  let  us  keep 
Mje  harbor.  '^ 

Take  John  Doe,  upright  American  Vietnam 
veteran  home  from  the  war  taking  his  wife 
and  thr^  chfldren  to  church  eve^  ^i^j 
-Vtog  the  plMlge  of  alleglenoe  before  letlrni 
fortte  evening,  registered  voter,  and  ^ 
porter  of  free  enterprtae,  free  society,  and  the 

wWch  pro**cts  him  from  aU  evil.  He's  a  boT 
»OTto  a  lo«l  grocery  store,  receiving  some 
S^S^T^  a^T!"  —»•*««*  from  Uncled 
Wl?^?^  '^^^  *^  ^  camping  in  foot- 
^♦1  "I"**  controlled  by  the  govem- 
^•J  ^kT""*  "^^  '"^  backpackL  Who 

e»"«oo:  Under  the  current  economy  of 
«^«2?*"-  "**"  P'***"-  •«">  lilgh  interest  rates 
T°!"  .f^  ^^  «°^  to  get  his  camper 
te^er.  flshlng  rod.  and  rifle?  How  does  a 
Jwrboy  who  fought  his  heart  out  lor  two  yeare 
in  a  Jungla  and  cant  return  as  PraskUnt  of 
Osnwal  liotats  going  to  pay  for  said  Items? 
And.  aaaUy.  oan  John  Doe  afford  to  walk  the 
b^ovsd  halls  of  Chase  Manhattan  to  pay  13 
P«tsex»t  on  a  loan  that  he  may  or  may  not 
gst.  and  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  pay  back? 

Purthermove,  Jahc  Dos.  who  has  satso  c 
i»tlone,  for  the  duration  of  his  government 
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ootitroUsd  draft  iwogram.  may  want  to  dine 
oocaslonaUy  on  New  York  steak.  Tet  he  must 
limit  himself  to  the  staples  and  "low-priced" 
meat  products  while  tsUlng  his  family  to 
"kesp  ths  Calth.  baby". 

It  la  high  time  polltlolaiis  stopped  worry- 
ing about  politics  and  protocol.  That  was  fine 
at  ths  Phlladelpfala  Convention,  but  the  poU- 
tlclans  now  have  stopped  wearing  white  wigs. 
Congress  must  devote  Itself  to  looking  around 
the  country  Instead  of  the  stone  buildings 
and  themselves.  The  ptdiOeal  Implications  of 
wags  and  price  oontrols  be  damned  I  The  eco- 
nomic stahnimatlcm  of  the  country  be 
cheeredl 

Ths  AmarlcKa  people  and  the  Amatican 
bnstnassiiisii  are  tired  of  being  reped  by  gov- 
ernment ccmtrol.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  little  concept 
that  has  besn  around  for  years — a  little  thing 
called  supply  and  demand.  Tou  see,  the  con- 
cept of  supply  and  demand  has  something 
controlling  it  that  no  other  economic  Indi- 
cator has  a  big  thing  caUed  the  American 
people. 

Tours  very  truly, 

JoHir  A.  Chuich,  President. 


May  8,  197U 


TREE  HILL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoama 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jack- 
sanvlUe  there  Is  a  beautiful  wooded  bill 
which  ha«  been  untouched  by  the  sur- 
rounding Increasing  peculation.  It  is  wild 
and  unmolested,  protected,  by  wooded 
streams,  from  heavy  tntruslon.  Although 
some  funds  have  been  raised  from  local 
contributions  for  the  project,  they  have 
not  been  sufBclent  to  achieve  protection 
of  this  land.  There  is  in  existence  the 
Federal  aid  in  fish  and  wildlife  restora- 
tion program  providing  up  to  75  percent 
reimbursement  to  State  agencies,  but  so 
far  that  course  of  action  has  not  resulted 
in  a  solution.  To  make  It  work  the  State 
must  make  application  and  share  in  the 
funding.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  course 
of  procedure  or  some  otber  course  may 
yet  protect  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  asked  to  have 
included  in  the  Rccokb  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Duval  County  School 
Board  on  this  subject; 

RssoLtnroM 
Whereas.  th«re  ezlsU  a  natural  sanctuary 
of  approxtmatsly  41  acres  located  in  ths  Ar- 
lington area  between  Lons  Star  Boad  and 
the  Arlington  Kzpraesway;  and 

Wbsraas,  this  natural  sanctuary  piovldss  a 
highly  dsalxabls  Uvlng  laboratory  for  the 
training  ot  young  people  In  envlronmsntal 
education;  and 

Whsreas,  the  number  of  acres  of  such  nat- 
ural sanctuarlss  Is  rapidly  being  dimlnlshsd 
by  ths  sncroachmsnt  of  construction  for 
housing  and  Industry;  and 

Wbsrsas,  a  highly  dsdicatsd  group  of  pri- 
vate dtliwni  have  farmed  a  foundation  to 
hopefully  purchase  and  develop  the  41  acres 
desorlbsd  above  and  have  been  incorporated 
Into  an  otgaiilm«lon  founded  In  1870  named 
PATH;  and 

Whereas,  the  voluntary  corporation  called 
PATH  has  besn  abls  through  ths  donation 
of  ^snsrous  private  clttaens  and  oOdals  of 


industry  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  to 
hold  an  option  on  the  ana  known  as  Tn» 
Hill,  which  option  expires  in  January,  187S; 
and 

Whereas,  the  PATH  organlatioQ  ii  seek- 
ing through  all  channsls  the  necessary  fiuid- 
ing  to  raise  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  Ttee 
Hill;  and 

Whereas,  ths  Duval  Coimty  School  Boaid 
in  accordance  with  mandates  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  by  choice  have  lnc(»porated 
Into  the  curriculum  of  the  Duval  County 
schools  envlronmsntal  education;  and 

Whereas.  Tree  HIU  provides  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  field  trips  for  the  flEsthaod  study  (a 
nature  as  It  has  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Attorney  for  the  Duval 
County  School  Board  has  ruled  that  pubUc 
funds  available  for  ths  operation  of  Duval 
County  schools  cannot  be  utilised  to  cnn- 
tribute  to  the  purchase  of  Tree  BUI; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  reserved,  that  the  Du- 
val County  School  Board  hereby  petitions 
the  City  Council  of  the  Consolidated  City  of 
JacksonvlUe.  the  State  Legislative  Delegation 
from  Duval  Coimty,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  repressntlng  Duval  County,  to  either 
approve  from  appropriated  funds  or  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Tree  HlU  in  ths  Interest  of  the  chll- 
dran  of  the  Duval  County  schools  and  tbm 
citizens  and  tazpayera  of  Duval  County. 


May  8,  197U 


WEST  FARMS  VILLAGE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans view  New  York  City,  many  would 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  this  great 
crawling  urban  mass  was  at  one  time,  a 
cluster  of  small  almost  rural  villages. 
Within  my  home  borough  of  the  Bronx, 
there  still  exists  one  of  these  original 
villages,  called  West  Farms.  While  it  is 
far  fnnn  the  village  it  was  300  years  ago, 
the  community  spirit  and  solidarity 
which  marked  the  early  days  of  this  vil- 
lage still  exi£t  today. 

A  dedicated  group  of  civic  minded  citi- 
zens In  the  late  l950's  formed  the  Civil 
War  Memorial  Committee  to  try  and  re- 
store a  memorial  constructed  to  honor 
these  resident*  of  West  Farms  who  died 
in  the  Civil  War.  From  this,  they  have 
branched  out  and  noW  are  involved  in  an 
extensive  restoration  of  the  famous  West 
Farms  Soldiers  Cemetery,  one  of  the 
oldest  cemeteries  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  West  Farms 
Village  is  a  fascinating  and  enlightening 
one.  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  article  printed  in  the 
Westchester  Historian  which  describes 
the  history  of  West  nurms.  The  article 
was  written  by  the  president  of  the  Civil 
War  Memorial  Committee,  Mr.  Bert  Sack 
and  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  nad  over 
this  excellent  narrative  describing  the 
West  Farms  Village  from  Its  early  days 
to  the  present. 

The  article  follows: 


Wist  Pabics  Viixagk 
(By  Bert  Sack) 

"From  little  acorns  mighty  oaks  grow"  and 
from  Uttle  villages  great  citlse  grow.  The  vast 
borough  of  the  Bronx  was  onoe  a  cluster  of 
»m31  vllUges  which,  when  knit  together,  be- 
came the  Bronx.  In  the  beginning,  however,  it 
was  all  part  of  Westchester  Coxinty. 

Jonas  Bronck  was  a  Dane  of  some  means, 
who,  living  in  Holland  heard  of  the  fine  farm- 
land in  New  Tork  City  and  anxious  to  escape 
religious  oppression,  came  over  in  1636.  He 
bought  a  piece  of  land  extending  from  the 
Harlem  River  to  the  Bronx  River  and  settled 
about  where  iMwent  Willis  Avenue  Bridge 
eonnects  the  Bronx  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 
At  that  time  New  York  City  was  confined  to 
lf,i^lf»**MTi  Island.  The  land  to  the  north 
was  Westchester. 

Bronck  buUt  himself  a  fine  house  of  stone 
and  tile.  Since  land  was  very  verdant,  and 
wood  was  plentiful  in  that  heavily  wooded 
area,  he  built  a  dam  and  a  sawmill  at  about 
lB2nd  Street  and  the  Bronx  River.  Many  of 
West  Farm's  first  bouses  were  built  of  wood 
aawed  by  his  mill.  The  Bronx  was  not  as 
dangerous  as  the  West,  but  the  Indians  did 
bum  Bronck's  mill,  which  was  rebuUt  a  few 
years  later. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  great  land  booms 
In  Plcxlda  and  California.  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  Bronx  In  its  early  years. 
Wealthy  landowners  from  New  Tork  City, 
learning  of  the  beautiful  country  by  the 
Bronx  River,  bought  large  parcels  of  land 
and  built  fine  manors.  A  roeter  of  theee  set- 
tlers looks  like  a  map  of  the  Bronx  for  many 
Bronx  streets  bear  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  thoee  estates. 

Land  was  very  cheap  and  some  individual 
tracts  were  vast.  For  instance,  Thomas  Pell 
was  granted  right  to  all  lands  from  Laroh- 
mont  to  the  Bronx  River  and  he  erected  a 
Tillage  on  the  site  of  Westchester  Village. 
This  later  became  the  County  seat  of  Wsst- 
cbester.  In  the  lS40's  the  famUy  of  Throgg- 
morton  settled  on  the  neck  of  land  Jutting 
into  the  Sound,  now  Throgg's  Neck.  Later 
after  trouble  with  Indians.  Tbroggmorton 
moved  to  a  new  settlement  In  New  Jersey 
called  New  Ark.  the  site  of  that  other  great 
metropolis. 

The  Dutch  raided  the  Village  of  West- 
chester on  March  3,  1666,  and  changed  the 
name  to  Osidorp.  Later,  the  English  returned 
and  changed  the  name  back  to  Westchester 
VlUage. 

On  March  3,  1663,  Edward  Jessup.  a  Quak- 
er from  Fairfield.  Connecticut,  and  John 
Richardson  from  Stamford,  bought  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians  which  extended 
west  to  the  Bronx  River,  north  to  a  large 
lake  in  Bronx  Park  and  west  to  Pungay 
Creek.  The  Indians  called  this  Ulnna-hnng. 
Jessup  called  it  West  Farms  to  distinguish 
It  from  the  settlement  of  Westchester  VU- 
lage.  The  land  extended  from  the  west  side 
of  the  Bronx  River  to  a  chestnut  tree  south 
of  Jonas  Bronck's  dam.  south  to  the  East 
River  and  west  to  Sackwrahung  Brook. 

In  the  division  of  the  land,  Jessup  took 
the  east  part  (Hunts  Point)  and  Richard- 
son took  the  land  west  to  Barretto  Street. 
A  woman  brought  about  the  most  Important 
development  of  this  land.  Jessup's  wife,  who 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  Mr. 
R.  Beecham,  and  deeded  aU  her  former  hus- 
band's property  to  her  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Hunt,  Jr.  In  1681  Hunt  married  Uartha 
Richardson.  The  land  was  mapped  out  and 
divided  Into  twelve  parcels,  and  then 
changed  hands  many  times  as  new  settlen 
arrived  in  the  Village. 

Among  the  early  roads  was  an  Tintt^n  i^ne 
extending  along  the  Bronx  River  to  Hunts 
Point,  and  around  the  sits  of  Lafaystts  Avs- 
nue  and  West  Farms  Boad.  As  ths  vUlage 
grew,  new  roads  wsre  laid  out;  one  of  the 
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earliest  In  1704  when  Klngsbridge  Boad  (now 
182nd  Street)  was  opened.  West  Farms  Road 
ran  to  Hunts  Point,  following  the  old  In- 
dian traU  and  Morris  Park  Avenue  In  1716. 

The  Industry  of  West  Farms  was  diversi- 
fied. There  were  the  paint  mills,  crockery 
mUls,  saw  mUls,  and  carpet  mills.  WUliam 
Richardson  set  up  two  mills  on  the  Bronx 
River  In  1680.  In  1734,  Stephen  De  Lancey 
bought  the  miUs  east  of  Boston  Post  Road, 
which  south  of  Tremont  Avenue  did  not  exist 
prior  to  1825.  The  paint  miU  south  of  Tre- 
mont Avenue  and  Boston  Poet  Road  was 
the  largest  and  most  successful  enterprise  of 
the  village. 

In  the  days  of  virgin  country  and  crystal 
clear  waters,  the  waten  of  the  Bronx  River 
were  said  to  have  certain  propjertles  bene- 
ficial to  the  washing  of  wool;  so  carpet  mills 
came  to  West  Farms.  In  1836.  Alexander 
Smith  brought  his  paisley  looms  to  West 
Farms  and  established  his  flnt  mill  on  the 
Bronx  River.  During  the  Civil  War,  after 
the  TT^m  burned  down,  he  took  his  mill  to 
Yonkers. 

In  1844,  the  Mitchell  Brothera  sold  their 
carpet  mill  to  Alexandsr  Smith  who  had  orig- 
inated a  new  process  of  tufting  carpets. 
Their  original  loom  may  be  seen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Washington,  D.C. 

About  1845  there  was  a  tremendous  fiood 
in  the  Brnox  River  which  wrecked  dams  and 
caused  great  damage  to  the  mills.  It  is  said 
that  most  of  the  smaU  stones,  now  seen  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  were  washed 
down  stream  in  this  fiood.  Though  fiood  and 
fires  struck  the  carpet  mills,  they  were  re- 
buUt each  time  and  the  precious  looms  saved. 

James  Sloane  (W.  A  J.  Sloane  of  today) 
had  had  a  carpet  mUl  here,  and  bags  from  a 
flour  miU  in  the  village  were  used  to  mend 
clothes  during  the  ClvU  War. 

West  Farms  was  the  stopping  place  for 
stage  coaches  from  Danbury  and  Mamaro- 
neck.  An  Inn  near  182nd  Street,  where  the 
passengers  rested  before  continuing  to  the 
city,  later  became  Planters  Inn  and  still 
later,  Johnson's  Inn.  West  Farms  was  divided 
into  two  villages,  the  Mill  VUlage  and  the 
Stage  VUlage,  but  later  they  merged  Into  one. 

In  1790  Lewis  Morris  buUt  an  arched  bridge 
across  the  Harlem  River,  and  a  road  sixty-six 
feet  wide  through  Morrisania,  West  Farms 
and  Westohester.  The  road  followed  present 
Third  Avenue  to  163rd  Street,  up  Spring  HUl 
to  Union  Avenue  and  170th  Street.  To  this 
point  Morris  had  no  trouble  about  right  of 
way,  since  aU  this  land  belonged  to  him.  From 
here,  he  had  to  buy  land  to  174th  Street  for 
his  road.  FrtMn  there  It  ran  northeast  to  Bry- 
ant Avenue,  to  Tremont  Avenue,  to  West 
Farms  Square  where  It  Joined  West  Farms 
Road.  In  1798.  a  new  road  was  opened  to 
Eastohester.  The  new  section  of  the  Boston 
Post  Road  from  174th  Street  to  West  Farms 
Road  was  opened  In  1825. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  vUlage  were  "God 
Fearing."  folk  who  formed  congregations  and 
churches.  One  pioneer  church  was  the  West 
Farms  Presbyterian  Church.  Reverend  Isaac 
Lewis,  a  missionary  from  New  Rochelle.  as- 
sisted In  the  establishment  of  the  new 
church,  in  a  meeting  in  Wray's  Hall.  In  1814 
the  first  subscription  for  funds  for  the 
church,  led  by  Stephen  Hunt,  brought  in 
$236. 

A  parcel  of  land  was  acquired  by  the 
Church  about  200  feet  west  of  the  Boston 
Post  Road  on  Samuels  Street  (now  180th 
Street) .  The  church  was  buUt  on  the  wester- 
ly section  with  a  graveyard  surrounding  it. 
The  easterly  part  of  the  land  was  purchased 
by  John  Butler  as  a  private  burial  ground 
and  It  remained  In  the  Butlsr  family  untU 
1868,  when  It  was  taken  over  by  the  City  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Butler  hired  Alfred  Petit  to 
parcel  out  his  cemetery  into  private  plots. 
Many  old  famUles,  the  Bathgatss,  Hunts,  Leg- 
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getts,  Sherwoods  and  others,  are  represented 
by  the  names  on  the  tombstones. 

Across  the  street  from  the  church,  where 
now  stands  the  Beck  Memorial  Church,  and 
a  gas  station,  there  were  wagon  and  carriage 
sheds.  Here,  also  was  a  Potter's  field  where 
strangers.  Indians,  and  slaves  were  burled. 
When  180th  Street  was  widened,  many  old 
graves  were  exposed.  Among  them  was  that 
of  Capt.  WUllam  Raspberry.  klUed  in  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  whose  remains  were 
moved  to  the  Butler  cemetery. 

The  Church  had  hard  sledding  for  many 
yeara  and  at  first  only  four  regular  mem- 
bera.  In  1816  the  church  was  built,  but  was 
not  painted  until  1821.  The  minister's  sal- 
ary was  $500  per  year,  with  the  diocese  of 
Westohester  contributing  $260,  the  Mission- 
ary Society  $125,  and  the  Church  contrib- 
uting the  balance  of  $125. 

During  the  1820's  the  chxiroh  borrowed 
$1,000  from  the  trustees  of  the  Town  of  West- 
chester Diocese.  In  1830  the  elders  of  West- 
chester demanded  repayment  of  the  loan 
plus  $300  Interest.  The  tnisteea  of  the  West 
Farms  Presbyterian  Church  Immediately  re- 
signed in  a  body.  However  two  teachers  of 
the  church's  Sunday  School  went  to  New 
York  City  to  visit  the  church  elder  and  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  him,  <x)Uected  the 
needed  sum  and  saved  the  church.  They  were 
Miss  Ann  MacOregor  and  Miss  Nancy  Leg- 
gett.  Miss  MacOregor "8  grave  is  in  the  West 
Farms  Cemetery. 

But  the  church  had  other  problems.  Among 
the  attendants  at  the  services  In  1864  was  a 
black  man,  possibly  a  slave.  Some  members 
of  the  chureh  objected  to  his  presence  so 
they  left  the  church  to  found  a  new  con- 
gregation and  a  new  church,  the  First  Duteh 
Reformed  Church  of  West  Farms.  They  pur- 
chased land  at  179th  Street  and  Boston  Post 
Road.  Not  wishing  to  bury  their  dead  In  the 
West  Farms  Presbyterian  Church  cemetery, 
they  sought  land  for  their  own  burial 
grounds. 

The  Hedger-Edwards  family  owned  a  large 
piece  of  land  and  a  farm  near  173rd  Street 
and  Boston  Post  Road.  Their  family  cem- 
etery was  at  174th  Street  and  Boone  Avenue. 
This  cemetery,  which  held  the  remains  of 
some  Civil  War  soldlen.  has  disappeared. 
The  bodies  were  removed  when  the  streets 
were  laid  out. 

Another  church,  which  also  had  its  bU'th 
In  Wrays  Hall,  was  the  CathoUc  parish  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas.  This  chvirch  was  founded 
in  1878  by  Father  McOlU  Until  then  the 
nearest  Cath(dlc  church  was  St.  Augustine's 
at  Franklin  Avenue  and  Jefferson  Place. 
Later,  property  was  purchased  at  176th  Street 
and  Southern  Boulevard. 

In  1844.  the  West  Farms  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  by  Margaret  Hunt,  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Rodman  was  Its  first  pastor  and  was 
Instrumental  In  the  founding  of  the  Home 
for  Incurables,  now  known  as  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital.  The  land  on  which  this  institution 
stands  was  donated  by  the  Lorrllard  family 
and  was  the  site  of  their  mansion. 

As  the  village  grew,  transpyortation  became 
a  problem.  There  were  stage  coaches  which 
came  through  on  their  way  from  Danbury  to 
Nassau  Street  and  Printing  House  Square  in 
New  York.  Soon  there  were  lines  to  Pordham. 
Then  a  new  form  of  travel  became  avaUable. 
In  1876  a  horse  car  line  was  begun  from  leist 
Street  to  West  Farms.  It  was  Jokingly  caUed 
Huckleberry  Line  because  it  was  said  travel 
was  so  slow  the  passenger  could  pick  berries 
as  they  went  along.  Later  there  were  other 
lines.  The  Boston  Post  Road  line  was  known 
as  the  Oreen  Line  and  the  Third  Avenue  line 
as  the  Yellow  Line. 

Along  the  old  Boston  Poet  Road  route  can 
stiU  be  seen  the  lOth  mUestone  at  168th 
Street  and  Boston  Post  Road.  The  othen  have 
disappeared.    The    11th    stone    stood    about 
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wher«  the  car  bam  bus  parages  are  at  174th 
Street,  ajid  the  13th  stone  was  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo. 

Among  the  fraternal  organizations  In  West 
Farms  In  1852  were  the  Putnam  Lodge  of  the 
I.O.O.P.  and  the  Marlon  Lodge  of  the  Masons. 
The  Masons'  Lily  Lodge,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Marlon  Lodge,  Is  still  an  active  Lodge  In  the 
Bronx. 

In  1846,  the  village  of  West  Farms  was 
formed  and  Included  Fordham  and  Morrls- 
anla.  In  1874  West  Farms  was  annexed  to 
New  York  City  and  separated  from  the  village 
of  Morrlsanla.  In  1897  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  was  formed,  and  In  1833  the  County  of 
the  Bronx  was  established. 

The  Civil  War  brought  excitement  to  the 
village  which  had  Its  share  of  advocates  for 
both  sides.  When  the  draft  riots  In  Wect- 
cbester  Square  were  stopp»ed  by  the  arrival  of 
mllltla,  the  draft  rioters  marched  upon  the 
village  of  West  Farms.  Their  object  was  to 
destroy  the  rolls  of  names  for  the  draft  board. 
The  Tillage  was  alerted  In  time  and  the  rolls 
hidden.  The  rioters  wrecked  the  draft  office 
and  spent  their  anger  on  the  railroad,  tear- 
ing up  tracks  as  far  as  Tonkers. 

Opposite  Wray's  Hall  In  West  Farm  Square 
was  a  flag  pole  around  which  were  held  many 
patriotic  demonstrations,  parades  and  politi- 
cal speeches  during  this  period.  West  Farms 
furnished  several  companies  of  men  to  the 
6th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  Among  the 
Civil  War  Veterans  burled  in  West  Farms 
Cemetery  are  Samuel  Pierce,  whose  family 
owned  much  of  the  land  where  Public  School 
No.  6  now  stands:  Pvt.  John  P.  Dodge,  a 
member  of  the  family  now  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  telephone  cable;  and  Seaman  August 
Welklng,  who  not  only  served  In  the  Army 
but  served  In  the  Navy  on  the  ship  Merrimac 
before  It  fell  Into  Confederate  hands.  Some 
Civil  War  Veterans  orlglnaUy  burled  on 
Harts  Island  were  removed  to  West  Farms 
Cemetery  in  1918.  A  small  marker,  surrounded 
by  an  Iron  fence,  still  marks  the  plot  where 
originally  Interred  on  Hart's  Island. 

As  the  city  grew  after  the  Civil- War.  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  old  villages  came 
bringing  new  streets  and  erasing  many  old 
estates.  The  carpet  mills  had  moved  to 
Yonkers  and  the  flour  mills  of  the  Lydlgs, 
Paint  City,  and  the  other  mills  had  disap- 
peared. Little  Is  left  of  that  quaint,  busy  vil- 
lage of  yesteryear.  But  there  Is  one  spot 
which  Btlll  remains  a  glorious  reminder  of 
the  village's  past  glory,  the  old  West  Farms 
Soldiers  Cemetery.  Veterans  of  four  of  this 
nation's  wars,  1812,  1865,  1898  and  1917,  are 
Interred  here. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  the  Boys  In 
Blue  organized  their  veterans  organization, 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc.  The  two 
posts  best  remembered  In  the  Bronx  and  West 
Farms  were  the  VanderbUt  Poet  and  the 
Oliver  HUden  Post,  96  O.A.R. 

For  many  years  the  QJiJR.  paraded  up 
Washington  Avenue  in  honor  of  their  com- 
rades. And  there  were  wagons  loaded  with 
potted  plants  to  decorate  the  graves  of  thoee 
who  bad  died  In  the  conflict.  Each  year  they 
held  a  memorial  service  at  the  Wesit  Fanns 
Soldiers  Cemetery.  Oradually  the  task  was 
handed  over  to  sons  and  daughters.  Finally 
services  were  discontinued. 

Then  In  19S8  when  a  new  group  of  dedi- 
cated patriotic  citizens  formed  to  resimie 
aervloee  and  to  care  for  and  improve  the 
cemetery,  the  city  took  over  the  old  Butler 
famUy  cemetery  property  and  erected  a  high 
wire  fence  which  helped  to  keep  out  vandals. 
Until  then  the  cemetery  had  been  vandalized 
and  became  a  dumping  ground  for  neighbor- 
hood refuse.  The  statue  of  the  Civil  War  sol- 
dier, erected  by  a  citizens  committee  in  1009 
was  so  badly  mutilated  that  the  city  removed 
it.  The  new  group,  calling  themaelvea  the 
Civil  War  Memorial  Committee  was  headed 
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by  Bert  Sack,  descendant  of  two  ClvU  War 
Veterans,  and  W.W.I  veteran.  The  committee 
repaired  ttM  statue  and.  on  Nevember  18. 
1969,  the  statue  waa  rededleated.  The  com- 
mittee holda  annual  Memorial  services  each 
May  and  many  prominent  Bronxltee  partici- 
pate. With  the  cooperation  of  the  city,  the 
Committee  has  erected  a  sign,  planted  bulbe, 
trees  and  flowers,  some  donated  by  Interested 
cltlaens  and  has  erected  new  stonea. 

We  hope  that  this  cemetery  with  Its  mem- 
orlee  of  the  old  Village  of  West  Farms  will 
never  again  fall  to  such  depths. 
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PROORESSrVE  MOOD  OF  MODERN- 
DAY  POLAND 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP    n.LXNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald 
American  there  appeared  a  very  well 
done  article  about  Poland  which  was 
written  by  Phyllis  Battelle,  a  syndicated 
columnist  with  King  Features. 

In  my  opinion,  Phyllis  Battelle  not  only 
accurately  describes  the  progressive 
mood  of  modem-day  Poland,  but  more 
important,  in  her  brief  article  she  has 
managed  to  capture  the  resolute  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people. 

I  hope  that  my  collea^rues  will  find  this 
article  both  enjoyable  and  interesting; 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American] 

LxAvnro  Russia  ro>  Polamd  Likx  Bttsstzmo 

Into  Sfkiko 

(By  Phyllis  Battelle) 

Wabsaw. — Crossing  the  border  from  the 
UJS3Jt.  Into  Poland  Is  like  bursting  suddenly 
out  of  winter  into  spring  I 

The  Poles  have  been  under  Communist 
control  for  80  years.  But  never  has  the  Krem- 
lin succeeded  In  suppressing  their  wit,  cour- 
age, friendliness  or  devout  religious  (90  per- 
cent Catholic)  faith. 

In  Warsaw  the  girls  are  slim  and  dressed 
as  smartly  as  New  York  secretaries.  The  men 
are  clean-shaven,  quick  to  laugh.  T^e  people 
will  accept  such  benefits  of  a  Socialist  society 
as  free  health  care  and  low-rent  state  owned 
apartments — but  don't  try  to  muzzle  their 
artists,  coUectlvlze  their  farms,  restrict  their 
travel,  close  their  western-oriented  night 
clubs  or  limit  their  liberal  life  styles. 

"You  as  tourists,  like  we  as  cltlaens,  can 
freely  go  anywhere  In  Poland  without  any 
restrictions,"  says  the  director  of  Orbls,  the 
country's  tourist  organization,  proudly.  "And 
don't  worry  about  language.  Our  people  must 
learn  one  western  lang^uage  (as  weU  as  Rus- 
sian) In  elementary  school.  Most  choose  to 
speak  English." 

The  city  of  Warsaw,  Itself,  Is  a  beautiful 
monument  to  the  courage  of  Its  (>eople.  "War- 
saw must  be  completely  razed  to  the  ground," 
Hitler  cabled  bis  generals  on  Sept.  1,  1989. 
Methodically,  Nazi  troops  carried  out  the 
order,  burning  and  dynamiting  to  rubble  84 
percent  of  the  buUdln^^. 

In  two  months,  they  destroyed  what  it 
had  taken  more  thtm  700  years  to  build. 

The  Oe«t«po  exterminated  6  million  Poles, 
and  depcrtad  3  million  more  to  labor  cuxqm 
In  Germany. 

When  the  army  of  liberation  entered  War- 
saw In  April,  1946,  they  foxmd  only  scaveng- 
ing rata  on  a  dead  landscape. 

But  some  mllllona  of  Poles  had  survived. 
And  gradually  they  ntumed  to  the  lunar 
landscape   which   waa  their   martyred   city. 


Hidden  m  milk  cans  under  the  rubble  of  War- 
saw University,  architectural  documents  were 
found  which  showed  the  aurrlvors  how  to 
reconstruct  Warsaw — to  lltarally  ralaa  It  from 
the  graoe  and  make  It  look  "like  old"  again. 
And  that  la  what  theaa  paopla  did  in  the 
19608.  With  unpreoadantad  energy  and  care, 
they  made  an  entire  city  of  beautiful  replicas 
of  their  andent  churches,  palacea  and  homes. 

Today,  one  of  the  most  charming  areas 
In  the  world  must  be  "Old  Town"— a  quaint, 
oobblestoned.  1300-acre  site  of  homes  and 
shops  and  churches.  In  the  center  of  War- 
saw but  surrounded  by  walls  made  of  brlcka 
rescued  from  the  devastation.  The  town- 
houses  along  the  area's  narrow  roads  ara 
owned  exclusively  by  the  original  re-bullders 
of  Warsaw.  They  wlU  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  "Old  Tovbti"  is 
the  reward  and  the  pride  of  the  Varsovans 
who  came  back  and  reconstructed  a  city. 

So  unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland  re- 
fuses to  dwell  on  its  unhappy  paat.  And 
its  p>eople  refuse  to  be  docile,  standing  by 
and  taking  orders.  Much  more  attuned  to 
a  democratic  way  of  life.  It  seems,  the  cit- 
izens reep>ect  private  ownership;  80  percent 
of  the  land  still  is  privately  owned,  mostly 
by  farmers.  Cooperative  apartments  are  a 
popular  investment  for  citizens  who  can 
afford  them,  8«  are  private  villas  In  the  sub- 
urbs. The  city  has  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  coffee  houses,  candlelit  supper 
clubs  with  Jazz  groups  playing  for  dancing, 
restaurants  featuring  Chinese,  PYench  and 
Russian  food,  as  well  as  Polish. 

The  American  Influence  is  strong.  I  saw 
two  baby  carrlagea  plastered  with  Donald 
Duck  decals. 

Taxis  are  plentiful,  cheap  and  operated  by 
English-speaking  drivers.  I  asked  one  what 
were  the  problems  of  city  life  In  Warsaw, 
and  he  scUd,  "Crime."  What  kind  of  crime? 
"Oh,  like  you,  we  have  all  kinds,"  he  said 
cheerfully. 

Our  hotel  is  the  new  Orbis-Forum,  a  mod- 
em, 34-8tory,  glass-walled  addition  to  the 
chain  of  Intercontinental  Hotels.  It  has  a 
luxurious  bustle  about  it,  and  among  Ita 
western-style  accoutrements  are  soft  toilet 
tissue,  thick  bathtowels,  lush  carpeting, 
quick  service,  shops  and  a  beauty  salon — 
where  I  had  an  excellent  shamp>oo  and  set 
m  SO  minutes,  for  $1.20. 

Warsaw  abounds  with  shops  which  sell 
the  country's  tourist  bargains  in  lace,  cut- 
glass,  wool  tapestries,  amber  and  coral  Jew- 
elry. And  there  are  17  theatres  which  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  entertainment — from  Po- 
land's beloved  Chopin  (whoee  body  is  buried 
in  Ptiris,  but  whoee  heart  is  preserved  in  a 
museum  here),  to  satiric  political  reviews. 
And  if  a  UjB.  visitor  ever  should  be  home- 
sick, he  c&n  drop  in  on  an  Edward  Albee 
play  or  any  of  the  many  cinemas  which 
feature  American  moviee. 

It  la  a  unique  city,  in  a  country  that  Is 
Communist  without  seeming  to  show  It.  Its 
people  appear  more  friendly  toward  Ameri- 
cans than  do  moat  of  the  western  European 
countries.  And  the  sense  of  humor  Is  de- 
licious .  .  . 

"In  Poland,"  says  a  guide  drolly,  "When 
you  go  to  the  salt  mines,  you  will  flnd  they 
ara  ezcaUant  toiulst  attractions  and  health 
reaorUI" 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
QAS  CORPORATION— NO.  29 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTraZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  the  concept  of  a  Federal  GO  and 
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Oaa  Corporation  rarely  received  mention 
in  the  national  media.  Within  a  relative- 
ly short  period  of  time,  however,  the  Cor- 
poration has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
serious  legislative  proposal.  The  Los  An- 
geles Times,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
respectable  newspapers,  has  cited  the 
Corporation  as  a  major  proposal  to  re- 
form our  Nation's  system  of  energy  de- 
velopment. Such  recognition  of  the  Cor- 
poration idea  indicates  a  growing  public 
awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept, and  I  would  like  to  insert  the  Times 
article  into  the  Ricoao  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

PsapoaAi.s  To  Chamcx  tbx  Srsmc 
(By  Donald  Bremner) 

Some  critics  of  the  petroleum  industry 
think  something  must,  be  wrong  with  the 
system  to  have  brought  such  fuel  shortages 
and  higher  prices  as  this  country  has  had 
recently. 

Rejecting  arguments  by  oil  spokesmen  that 
the  industry  has  done  an  impressive  Job  of 
supplying  the  ravenous  V£.  appetite  despite 
obstaclea,  tbeae  critics  offer  a  variety  of  rem- 
edies, ranging  from  better  statistics  to  a 
oomplata  ahiULeup  of  the  Industry. 

With  oil  and  energy  certain  to  be  among 
the  most  controversial  Issues  facing  it  this 
year,  Congreaa  will  consider  critics'  proposals 
for: 

Information  reporting.  Oil  companies  now 
voluntarily  submit  reports  on  their  output 
and  stocks  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  a 
monthly  and  annual  basis.  These  are  not 
published  for  months,  however,  and  govern- 
ment officials  have  relied  mainly  on  weekly 
surveys  by  the  Industry-supported  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  But  government  energy 
officials  say  they  need  complete  up-to-date 
flgurea  from  every  producer  and  refiner. 

A  national  energy  information  system 
would  be  set  up  under  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Henry  Jacluon  (D-Wash.)  and  Oaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wla.).  A  census-like  Bureau  of 
Energy  Information  In  the  Departt.nent  of 
Commerce  would  collect  and  coordinate  In- 
formation on  energy  resotirces,  production 
and  suppllee  from  the  public  domain  and 
private  industry. 

Competitive  secrets  and  national  security 
would  be  safeguarded  by  a  system  of  three 
libraries — public,  confidential,  and  secret — 
giving  the  public  access  to  the  bulk  of  the 
data  while  protecting  legitimate  secrets. 
Hearings  on  the  bill  are  set  for  this  weak. 

Federal  chartering.  Sen.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
an  influential  to1c«  In  energy  matters,  con- 
tends that  the  oU  Industry  is  "tha  moat 
Important  Industry  In  the  United  States  . . . 
it  has  more  Impact  on  life,  style,  Jobs,  the 
environment  than  any  other."  Like  utilities, 
he  says,  oU  companies  should  be  chartered 
and  regulated.  His  bill  would  require  at  least 
the  large  international  companies  to  obtain 
charters  and  comply  with  regulations  yet 
to  be  specified.  Under  his  proposal,  a  federal 
representative  would  sit  on  each  firm's  board 
of  directors  to  Influence  decisions  on  public 
questions,  particularly  overseas  negotiations 
and  activities. 

Public  corporation.  Moat  of  the  nation's 
oil  and  gas  reserves  are  on  public  lands, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  which  have  been 
leased  to  private  companies.  Sen.  Adlal 
Stevenson  ni  (D-Ill.)  and  eight  other  sen- 
ators sponsored  a  bill  to  create  a  fedanJ  oil 
and  gas  corporation  to  explore  and  develop 
these  resources  and  distribute  the  fuels  In 
competition  with  thj  existing  industry.  In- 
dependents would  have  first  choice,  and  the 
public  corporation  could  get  Into  the  pipe- 
line business  if  necessary  to  supply  them. 
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Any  profits  vrould  go  to  the  UJB.  Treasury. 
Tha  corporation,  generally  comparable  to  the 
TV  A,  would  be  controlled  by  a  board  ap- 
polntad  by  tha  Preeldent  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Breaking  up  majors.  Several  biUa  iiave 
been  introduced  to  break  up  the  vertical 
Integration  of  the  big  oil  companies  and  have 
production,  refining  and  distribution  con- 
ducted as  separate  buslneaaea,  aU  in  the  name 
of  promoting  more  competition  and  reducing 
discriminatory  practices.  Ona  of  the  mildest 
biUs,  by  Sen.  Floyd  Haskell  (D-Oolo.) . 
would  require  the  oil  companies  to  divest 
themselves  only  of  their  croos-country  pii>e- 
lines.  Separate  bills  by  Sen.  Frank  Moss 
(D-Utah),  Sen.  James  Abourozk  (D-SX).), 
and  Rep.  Ben  Blackburn  (R-Oa.),  would  re- 
quire the  big  oil  companies  to  sell  all  but 
one  phase  of  thalr  operations. 

Passage  of  one  of  tha  complete  divestiture 
bills  would  mean  a  shakeup  comparable  to 
the  bi«akup  of  Standard  Oil  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Other  proposals,  while  not  changing  the 
industry's  atructure,  would  change  Its  prof- 
its. A  "windfall  profits''  tax  lost  another 
round  last  week,  and  may  ba  dead  for  now. 
But  there  could  be  mora  support  for  a  sug- 
gestion by  President  Nixon  to  change  tradi- 
tional oil  industry  tax  shelters  by  abolish- 
ing the  depletion  allowance  on  overseas  oU 
operations,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  for- 
eign Income-tax  credits  the  companies  can 
use  to  offset  UJB.  earnings. 


REVIVING  COMMONSENSE  INSTEAD 
OF  OEO 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1974 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  11,  1974,  issue  of  Human  Events, 
Howard  Phillips,  the  former  Director  of 
OEO,  makes  some  highly  pertinent  re- 
marks concerning  hapless  legislation  to 
prevent  the  demise  of  an  experiment  run 
amuck — namely  OEO.  He  correctly 
points  to  the  falacies  inherent  in  OEO's 
original  conception,  faults  which  would 
be  perpetuated  and  compounded  by  H.R. 
14449.  Since  its  inception,  OEO  has 
fimded  projects  having  nothing  to  do 
with  reducing  poverty  in  America. 
Rather,  many  of  them  have  fostered  a 
negative  political  bent  aimed  at  wrench- 
ing our  Nation  apart.  I  echo  the  cogent 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Phillips  that  we  must 
learn  from  our  mistakes,  particularly 
those  made  in  the  "Great  Society."  His 
article  follows  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, who,  I  hope,  will  joint  with  me 
in  defeating  this  nonsensical  piece  of 
legislation: 

HJt.  14449  WovLD  Rbboho  OSO 
(By  Howard  PhUUps) 

With  only  eight  of  its  37  members  recorded 
in  opposition,  the  liberal  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  reported  out 
legislation  to  preserve  and  extend  the  Ul- 
ooncelved  "War  on  Poverty."  Rejecting  even 
the  very  limited  compromise  efforts  of  Rep. 
Albert  Quia  (R.-Minn.) ,  the  "save  OEO"  lob- 
by Insisted  on,  and  won,  committee  approval 
to  move  the  guts  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  virtually  Intact,  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Health,    Education    and    Welfare, 
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where  it  might  continue  and  expand,  leas 
vulnerable  to  public  oversight  and  criticism, 
as  part  of  the  vast  HEW  apparatus,  than 
in  the  more  exposed  environment  of  OEO. 

Although  many  members  of  the  "save  OEX)" 
coalition  prefer  a  continuation  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  in  a  separate  agency,  HJt.  14449. 
the  HEW  transfer  ^qnoach,  Is  now  on  the 
front  burner. 

The  legislation,  if  approved  in  its  present 
form  by  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  establish  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  within  HEW, 
manned  by  the  very  LBJ  and  SDS  liberals 
who  comprise  much  of  the  present  staff  at 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Fur- 
thermore, it  wovUd  assure  guaranteed  annual 
income  to  the  more  than  185,000  poverty 
professionals  who  staff  nearly  1,000  locally 
based,  federally  funded  community  action 
politico-bureaucracies  now  located  in  virtu- 
ally every  congressional  district  In  America. 
The  bill  does  not  Just  shift  OEO  to  HEW; 
It  Increases  its  power.  Specific  language  In 
the  bill  would  confirm  the  infiuence  of  pri- 
vate, Issue-orlented,  liberal  groups  Ilka  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churchee,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  to  secure  "broadening  of  the 
resource  base."  In  addition,  the  full  range  of 
other  "private  nonprofit"  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations would  be  eligible  for  HEW  support 
to  push  their  favorite  causee. 

With  similar  authority  at  OEO,  present 
and  past  OEO  grantees  have  included  such 
groups  as  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Policy  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  the  Pecu- 
lation Council,  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund,  the  Children's  Foundation,  National 
Civil  Service  League,  National  Student  As- 
sociation, the  Brookings  Institution,  Rural 
Housing  Alliance,  Change,  Inc.,  the  National 
CoimcU  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Urban  Coalition,  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Foundation, 
all  charter  members  of  the  Liberal  Establish- 
ment, active  in  behalf  of  causes  agaiiist 
which  the  President  and  most  members  of 
Congress  have  campaigned. 

The  bill  provides  for  61 -member  governing 
boards  of  CAAs  under  prevailing  rules  which 
permit  such  political  action  groups  as  Wel- 
fare Rights  and  Gray  Panthers  (elderly  ac- 
tivists) to  represent  the  "private  sector," 
while  other  seats  are  turned  over  to  local 
poverty  representatives  (usually  chosen  by 
well -organized  handfuls  of  political  movers 
and  shakers)  and  designees  of  local  officials 
(often  middle-level,  special  interest-oriented 
bureaucrats). 

Further  control  by  activist  organizations 
Is  fostered  by  language  which  says  the  "Di- 
rector [of  the  HEW -OEO  unit]  shall  require 
conununlty  action  agencies  to  establish  pro- 
cedures under  which  .  .  .  representative 
groups  of  the  i>oor  which  feel  themselves  in- 
adequately represented  .  .  .  may  petition  for 
adequate  representation." 

"Representative  groups  of  the  poor"  have, 
in  the  past,  been  Interpreted  to  Include  Black 
Panthers,  youth  gangs,  and  ad  hoc  cadres 
of  Marxist  power-seekers. 

To  remove  all  doubt  about  where  control 
of  Jobs  and  dollars  shall  repose,  the  law 
would  read:  "The  powers  of  every  commu- 
nity action  agency  governing  board  shall  in- 
clude the  power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior 
staff  poeitlons,  to  determme  major  person- 
nel, fliscal  and  program  policies,  to  approve 
over-all  program  plans  and  priorities,  and 
approve  proposals  for  financial  assistanoe." 

In  addition  to  community  action,  the  bill 
woiUd  transfer  the  present  legal  services  pro- 
gram to  HEW.  without  reform.  It  would  also 
establish  In  HEW  a  "Community  Food  and 
Nutrition  Program"  which  would  authorize 
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Ha&nt-IUe  fTM  food  distribution  bj  HXW 
'Without  regard  to  th»  rsqtUrementg  of  such 
UwB  tar  local  or  state  administration  cr  fi- 
nancial participation." 

(In  1973,  NUon  offlclals  Frank  Carluccl 
and  Leonard  Oarment,  acting  In  response  to 
the  President's  Instructions,  used  OEO  funds 
to  buy  off  American  Indian  Movement 
leaders  who  were  directing  the  occupation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

An  "Environmental  Action"  program  la 
provided,  A  la  the  New  Deal,  for  such  acUvl- 
tles  as  leaf-raktng  and  federally  funded 
garbage  disposal.  Other  authorized  activities 
Include  "Senior  Opportunities  and  Services,  ' 
"Bural  Housing  Development  and  Rehabili- 
tation," "Neighborhood  Centers"  (focal 
points  for  consumer  protection,  "child  de- 
velopment." legal  services,  and  the  like,  at 
street  comer  locations  throughout  America), 
"Design  and  Planning  Assistance  Programs" 
(free  services  to  private  organizations  "not 
otherwise  able  to  afford"  their  own  archi- 
tects), "Ckjnsumer  Action  and  Cooperative 
Programs"  ("to  develop  means  of  enforcing 
consumer  rights  and  educating  low-lnoome 
persons  with  respect  to  such  rights,  proce- 
dures, grievances,  views  and  concerns). 
'Technical  Assistance  and  Training."  "Spe- 
cial Assistance"  (a  grab-bag  section  which 
authorizes  the  director  to  fund  any  private 
organization  to  aid  those  "not  being  effec- 
tively  served  by  other  programs"). 

The  extent  to  which  almost  any  quasl- 
pollUcal,  private  group  with  friends  In  bu- 
reaucraUo  high  places  can  have  their  para- 
governmental activities  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
Is  clear  in  the  section  which  reads: 

'■Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  tlUe.  the  director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  In  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  Is  authorized,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able  period  of  time." 

Unmindful  of  past  abuses  Involving  hu- 
man  sterilization  and  abortion  of  life-ca- 
pable unborn  boys  and  girls,  the  new  law 
would  require  "that  famUy  planning  serv- 
ices, including  the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  Information  and  Tnedtcal  cusUt- 
ance  and  supplies  (emphasis  added),  are 
made  avaUable  to  all  low-Income  Individuals 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  ellglbUlty." 

"The  bUl  also  gives  the  federal  poverty  di- 
rector authority  to  Intrude  Into  the  affairs 
of  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  in 
Axnerica  with  funding  for  •special,  remedial 
and  other  noncurrlculsr  educational  assist- 
ance. ^^    "OOUll. 
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offlctilf^n^  ^r.*'"  ^  *  "^8'*  bureaucratic 
omcial?  And  what  about  the  "rural  loan" 
provision  which  would  give  the  poverty  chief 

famuies  which  fall  to  qualify  for  other  fed- 
l?frr.r!^^  ^"^^  authority  could  be  a  potent 
patronage  weapon  m  any  political  campaign 

kJ^»5  *^"  °^*  left-wing  piDgrams  has 
been  the  SDe-domlnated  ml|r^nt«T»e^ 

^n,,^  *°  *°  P'*^***'  lettat-domlnated 
nonprofit  groups,  which  have  sought  to^^ 

^^^K  '^i  Po»«clze  farm  workeST  to  th^ 
rSan'ltSn  °'  l'^**^  »^"^-  Including  iS^ 
^«  n.«  T^^J"  °'  carrying  out  a  new  CW- 
^^.y^^  l^  ^*'  *>"thw«rt.  This  program. 
^  T^K^"  been  delegated  to  the  Dep^toent 

tL^^'^"'**  ^  °^«  permaneSr^w 
the  HBW  transfer  bill.  ""uor 

Furthermore,  as  elsewhere  In  the  blU  lan- 
guage is  included  to  the  migrant  section  ra 
which  expansion  of  the  legal  service*  pro- 
gram, under  dlvarae  authorities,  wotUd  be 
advanced. 


In  'ntto  in  of  the  bill,  there  Is  eran  a  Mo- 
tion auttuxrlalng  is-yaar  buslneea  loans  in 
amounts  as  high  aa  $50,000  to  b*  made  by 
the  admlnlatntor  at  the  Small  Buslneaa  Ad- 
ministration (SBA).  The  two  altemattw 
criteria  for  reoeivlng  funds  are  ownership 
by  tow-lnoonw  Individiials  or  location  In 
high  poverty  areas. 

Oontldaration  of  other  factors  like  buat- 
nan  oompetanoe  or  prospects  for  luooeM  la 
not  required,  although  the  SBA  admlnlstn- 
tor  would  be  authorised  "to  provide  financial 
■— Istanca  to  public  or  private  organizations 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  technical  and  manage- 
ment aaslstance"  to  loan  recipients. 

What  incredible  opportunities  for  corrup- 
tion and  waste  I  Will  we  never  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past? 

The  Day  Care  provisions  in  the  new  OKO 
bill  authorlae  federal  funding  of  labor  un- 
ions and  private  amployen  for  such  piupoaea 
as  "renovation  and  altnatlon  of  physical  fa- 
cilities" to  provide  day  care. 

To  guarantee  that  no  President  would  ever 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  hold  poverty 
bureaucrats  accotmtable  to  his  authority,  the 
bill  says  "all  federal  personnel,  employed  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  author- 
iaation  and  appropriation  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  gban 
be  transferred  to,  and  to  the  extent  feasible, 
assigned  to  rriated  functions  and  organiza- 
tion units  .  .  .  without  loss  of  salary,  rank, 
or  other  benefits.  Including  the  right  to  rep- 
resentation and  to  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements." 

Still  more  liberal  patronage  is  provided  by 
authorization  of  the  director  to  establish  an 
unlimited  number  of  "advisory  conmilttees" 
whose  members  can  be  compensated  for  their 
servlcea  at  rates  ^proaching  tl40  per  day, 
plus  expanses. 

Nor  are  benefits  under  the  act  limited  to 
those  whom  the  public  normally  think  of  as 
poor.  Any  Harvard  graduate  who  can't  get  a 
job  "commensurate  with  his  health,  age.  edu- 
cation and  abUlty"  qualifies  for  all  the  serv- 
Icee  and  grants  i4>proprtated  to  fight 
"poverty." 

The  favored  bureaucratic  strategem  for 
keeping  the  money  fiowlng  to  favored  organi- 
zations Is  kept  alive  by  the  bUl's  statutory 
Implementation  of  the  philosophy:  "Once 
funded,  forever  funded,"  requiring  Incredible 
legalistic  exertions  before  the  government 
can  terminate  or  deny  refunding  to  a  pro- 
gram that  has  once  received  a  grant. 

Programs  advanced  under  the  bill  also  in- 
clude "Headstart."  "Follow  Through,"  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  evaluation,  In- 
dUn  projects,  and  health  staff  projects. 

In  its  "community  economic  development" 
section,  which  assigns  powers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  propoeed  law  estab- 
lishes Its  own  system  of  racial  and  ethnic 
quotas,  with  special  programs  not  for  citi- 
zens regardless  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  creed 
but  for  "minority  groups"  and  "low-Income 
whites,"  asserting  that  minorities  "Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  Negroes,  Puerto  Ri- 
cans.  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts."  Such 
categorizations  constitute  the  worst  kind  of 
racism  and  classlsm. 

There  Is  much  more  In  the  171-page  bill 
which  Is  worthy  of  denunciation  than  con- 
siderations of  space  permit  us  to  discuss 
here,  but  the  reader,  I  am  sure,  gets  the  gen- 
eral idea. 

Why  does  the  Uberal  Establishment  need 
public  financing,  when  under  legislation  of 
this  sort.  It  Is  free  to  subsidize  Itself  virtually 
without  limit,  and  without  any  need  for 
balance  or  procediiral  accountability? 

Yet  there  are  moderates  and  even  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  conservatives  who 


are  pushing  this  legislation.  In  soma  cases, 
support  has  been  purchased  with  cold  oash- 
In  other  cases  it  derlvea  from  desires  to  curry 
political  favor  with  liberal  elements;  In  stiu 
other  Instances  It  is  simply  the  result  of  not 
knowing  any  better.  But,  whatever  the  cause, 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  coim- 
try  if  this  legisUtlon  were  adopted.  Once 
done.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  put 
a  halt  to  It,  since,  unlike  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  imder  which  OEO  has  func- 
tioned, HEW  has  a  permanent  statutory 
base. 

Moreover,  It  now  seems  politically  imllkely 
that  conservatives  will  soon  again  be  In  a 
position  to  Improve  OEO  or  HEW  legisla- 
tively. However  bad  our  slttiatlon  now  seems 
It  shaU  probably  get  worse  before  It  im- 
proves. It  Is,  therefore,  now  or  maybe  never 
to  erode  the  massive  political  power,  author- 
ity, and  resources  which  the  Establishment 
l^ft  gains  from  the  OEO  politico-bureau- 
cratic network. 

To  do  the  Job,  the  Nixon  Administration 
should  take  the  gloves  off  and  end  the  offlclal 
cover-up  of  OEO  abuse  which  now  character- 
izes OEO  programs,  as  they  have  In  the  past 
One  of  the  left's  most  effective  argvmients  In 
wooing  naive  moderates  to  the  OEO  cause  Is 
that  there  are  no  "new"  horror  stories  about 
OEO;  that  all  its  problems  occurred  long  ago 
and  that  community  action  Is  now  a  tamed 
institution. 

WhUe  there  has  certainly  been  far  less 
press  coverage  of  OEO  abuses  than  in  the 
past  and  while  some  power-manipulative 
techniques  are  less  blatant  and  overtly  out- 
rageous, there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
political  objectives  or  Impact  of  many  activist 
groups  and  leaders  subsidized  through  the 
OEO  programs. 

Since  problems  are  "local,"  the  national 
press  usually  overlooks  them;  there  is  vir- 
tually no  Investigative  reporting  of  the  sort 
which  media  personnel  gave  to  Watergate; 
and  OEO's  In-house  Investigative  reqx>nsl- 
bUltles  lie  with  persons  who  seem  Ideologi- 
cally committed  to  sparmg  the  program  em- 
barrassment. Worse,  the  Administration  Is 
apparenUy  unwilling  to  confront  the  present 
director,  Alvm  Amett,  and  hold  him  to  ac- 
count, for  fear  of  press  repercussions. 

If  the  President  cared  enough,  he  could 
restore  OEO's  Inspection  capability  and 
release  present  evidence  of  wrongful  and 
criminal  OEO  activity  to  the  public.  There  Is 
more  than  enough  in  the  live  OEO  files  to 
match,  page  for  page,  the  most  titillating 
excerpts  from  the  Watergate  tapes. 

The  Administration  could  also  serve  Its 
cause  by  cracking  down  on  the  violations  of 
the  federal  antl-lobbylng  act  represented  In 
the  use  of  OEO  funds,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
to  help  the  "save  OEO"  lobby  campaign. 
Those  programs  which  are  using  federaUy 
supported  travel  funds,  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  lobby  should  be  prosecuted.  In 
addition.  OBO-funded  publications  should  be 
gotten  out  of  the  lobbying  business. 

Legislators  should  think  twice  before 
launching  this  new  OEO-Tltanlc  at  HEW. 
Whether  it's  called  ADVO,  CAP,  Community 
Action,  or  whatever,  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
still  smells  the  same,  and  so  does  a  cow 
pasture. 

If  the  goal  is  to  help  the  poor,  why  sub- 
sidize a  powerful  poUtlcal  network  of  "non- 
profit organizations"  and  federal  bureaucrats 
whose  salaries  eat  up  80  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
gram's money? 

The  American  taxpayer  still  has  enough 
sense  to  support  men  and  women  who  vote 
against  such  nonsense,  and  to  turn  out  of 
office  Incumbents  who  pander  to  special 
interest  bureaucracies.  His  voice  Is  not  very 
loud  in  Washington,  but  It  wlU  be  heard  at 
the  polls  in  November. 
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IMPEACHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OV    MISSOCKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
tinuation of  an  article  by  Timothy  Walt- 
hall in  the  New  England  Law  Review  con- 
tains comments  which  may  prove  helpful 
to  our  consideration  of  Impeachment: 

iMPXaCHMZNTS    IN    THE    UNmtD   STATKS 

One  might  expect  that  were  there  am- 
biguity In  the  phrase  as  written,  It  would 
nave  been  easily  settled  in  the  firet  few  im- 
peachments. Several  problems  unique  to  Im- 
peachments have  hampered  such  a  resolu- 
tion. To  begin  with,  there  have  been  too  few 
impeachments:  twelve  In  186  years.  Of  these 
nine  were  of  federal  Judges  and  one  each 
were  of  a  President,  a  Senator  and  a  Cab- 
inet officer.  There  have  been  only  toui  con- 
victions, two  of  which  were  not  defended. 

Worse  in  terms  of  setting  standards  of  im- 
peachablUty.  the  Senate  does  not  vote  sepa- 
rately on  the  issues  of  impeachablllty  and 
guilt.  On  each  Impeachment,  the  sole  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  Senate  Is  whether  the 
respondent  was  "guUty  as  charged."  Henoe, 
an  acquittal  might  be  based  on  two  alto- 
gether different  groimds:  (1)  the  charges 
preferred  by  the  House  are  not  impeachable 
offenses  or  (3)  the  charges  brought,  though 
Impeachable,  were  not  proved.  Thus,  since 
this  separate  question  has  never  been  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  each  impeach- 
ment must  hear  anew  pleas  that  the  re- 
spondent may  be  Impeached  only  where  he 
may  be  Indicted. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  acquittals 
are  of  diminished  value  as  precedent  of  the 
Intermixture  of  fact  and  ia?/  In  the  deci- 
sions. As  Simpson  put  It:  "he  has  studied 
Impeachments  In  vain  who  does  not  know 
that  an  acquittal  under  such  circumstances 
decides  no  legal  principle."  So  we  are  left 
with  the  four  convictions:  Pickering,  Hum- 
phreys, Archibald  and  Rltter.  But  Pickering 
and  Humphreys  did  not  defend  themselves. 
This  somewhat  dilutes  the  authority  of  these 
removals  on  the  principal  that  an  Issue  not 
contested  is  an  Issue  not  decided. 

Thus  It  is  Ritter  and  ArchilMld  which  form 
the  core  of  Impeachment  law.  Hitter's  oon- 
vlctlon  rested  on  a  seventh  article  which 
essentially  inocMrporated  by  reference  six  arti- 
cles of  whloh  he  was  acquitted.  That  seventh 
article  read  In  part : 

The  reasonable  and  probable  consequence 
of  the  actions  ...  of  Halsted  Rltter  ...  as 
an  mdlvldual  and  as  a  Judge,  Is  to  bring 
bis  court  Into  scandal  and  disrepute,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  court  and  public  confi- 
dence m  the  administration  of  Justice  there- 
in, and  to  the  prejudice  of  public  respect  for 
and  confidence  In  the  federal  Judiciary,  and 
render  him  unfit  to  serve  as  a  Judge. 

Hitter's  conviction  would  indicate  that, 
although  the  managera  could  not  prove  that 
Rltter  had  broken  the  Uw,  what  they  had 
shown  at  trial  was  sufficient  to  disqualify 
him  as  a  Judge. 

Several  aspects  of  Ritter  are  significant. 
First,  this  Is  precisely  how  the  constitutional 
plan  of  impeachment  was  meant  to  work. 
Judges  are  removable  for  abuses  of  their 
authority,  which  may  not  be  reached  by  the 
criminal  law.  Second,  It  shows  that  jiidges 
will  be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  behavior, 
as  weU  they  should  given  their  position  m 
the  community.  As  one  commentator  has 
put  it.  "Rltter  should  not  be  feared  but  wel- 
comed as  notice  tram  the  -Senate  to  the 
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judiciary  that  they  will  require  compliance 
with  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  be- 
havior." 

Most  Important  for  the  purposes  at  hand 
la  that  Rltter  was  convicted  for  conduct 
which  was  definitely  not  criminal. 

However,  the  generally  recognized  water- 
ahed  of  the  law  of  impeachment  Is  the  Arch- 
ibald case.  There,  not  one  of  the  articles 
preferred  by  the  House  contained  an  indicta- 
ble offense.  Respondent  was  accused  of  try- 
ing to  commercialize  his  potentiality  as  a 
Judge  by  securing  "business  favore  and  con- 
cessions." This  was  conduct,  as  Brown  points 
out,  which  would  have  been  blameless  If  done 
by  a  private  citizen,  but  worse  than  a  crime 
when  done  by  a  Judge. 

Thus,  It  must  be  concluded  from  analysis 
of  these  various  sources  that  impeachment 
will  be  for  serious  noncriminal  conduct  as 
well  as  for  criminal  breaches.  In  the  con- 
stitutional scheme  It  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  make  the  initial  determina- 
tion as  to  what  Is  impeachable.  The  managers 
of  the  House  have  not  once  failed  to  bring 
at  least  one  nonindictable  charge  on  Im- 
peachment. However,  the  Senate  may  disre- 
gard the  House's  determination  and  vote 
according  to  their  own  criteria.  Though  the- 
oretically a  President  may  be  Impeached  for 
less  than  criminal  offenses;  though  this  Is 
supported  by  the  weight  of  English  authority, 
most  Constitutional  commentators  and  the 
American  precedents;  as  a  practical  matter 
Congress  will  not  remove  a  President  for 
less  than  an  Indictable  offense.  This  fact 
could  hardly  be  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  It  was  In  the  Johnson  Impeachment. 

THS    IUPXACHMSNT    OF    AND«ZW    JOHNSON 

When  (then)  Solicitor  General  Robert  Bork 
asserted  on  October  5,  1973  that  "impeach- 
ment trials,  as  that  of  President  Johnson 
reminds  us,  may  sometimes  be  Influenced  by 
political  passions  .  .  .  that  would  ...  be 
vigorously  excluded  from  a  criminal  trial," 
he  was  playing  upon  a  popular  myth  of  the 
Johnson  Impeachment.  Until  recently  Jcdin- 
son  had  been  regarded  as  a  stubborn  pa- 
triot, perhaps  not  as  able  as  Lincoln,  whose 
only  crime  was  to  urge  a  humane  policy  for 
reconstructing  the  South.  Agalnast  him,  so  the 
story  goes,  were  pitted  a  gang  of  partisan 
"Radical  fliepubllcans"  In  Congress,  bent  only 
on  punishing  the  South  and  achieving  con- 
gressional superiority  over  the  President.  In 
ime  with  this,  the  seven  Republican  recu- 
sants who  saved  Johnson  are  pictured  as 
martyre  who  voted  with  their  consciences  and 
against  political  bias. 

Revisionist  historians  have  persuasively  ar- 
gued that  Johnson  was  not  so  Innocent  a 
victim  and  that  Congress  was  not  so  anxious 
to  remove  him  as  had  been  supposed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Andrew 
Johnson  and  the  "rump"  Republican  Con- 
gress held  markedly  different  views  as  to 
how  to  reconstruct  the  embittered  and  war- 
torn  South.  Johnson  favored  Lincoln's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  toward  the  former  rebel 
states.  The  quicker  past  troubles  could  be 
forgotten,  the  better  for  the  country,  so  he 
thought.  The  Republicans  were  preeminently 
concerned  with  preserving  the  rights  of 
Southern  loyalists  and  the  new-freed  slaves. 
They  saw  a  dangerous  flaw  In  Johnson's  ap- 
proach: the  renewed  dominance  of  the  pre- 
clvil  war  aristocracy  and  other  former 
Rebels. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  opposed 
points  of  view.  It  is  clear  that  Andrew  John- 
son sabotaged  the  Republican  effort  and  did 
not  adequately  substitute  a  program  of  his 
own  for  Southern  reoonstruetion.  The  re- 
sult was  catastrophic,  and  we  still  suffer 
today  from  tiie  wounds  Infficted  upon  the 
nation  by  his  short  stint  In  office. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  accommodate  Con- 
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gress'  programs  with  his  own,  Johnson  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  responsibility  of  restor- 
ing the  civil  government  in  the  South.  He 
claimed  this  as  a  right  under  his  Inherent 
war  powers  as  commander-in-chief.  He  ap- 
pointed and  removed  the  military  governors 
at  will,  without  Senate  confirmation;  he 
authorized  state  constitutional  conventions 
and  provisional  legislatures;  set  the  prereq- 
uisites by  which  Southerners  could  be  fully 
restored  to  the  Union.  All  without  as  much 
as  a  nod  of  assent  from  Congress.  As  Les 
Benedict  puts  it: 

'He  had  set  back  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion .  .  .  and  enstired  that  Southerners 
would  resist  the  process  Instead  of  cooperat- 
ing. To  a  large  degree,  the  failure  of  recon- 
struction could  be  blamed  alone  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  abuse  of  his  discretionary 
powers." 

Worse,  he  embarked  upon  frustrating  Con- 
gress' Reconstruction  program  by  every  means 
available  to  him.  He  Ignored  the  so-called 
Test  Oath  Act,  whereby  appointees  In  the 
South  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  had  never  aided  the  rebellion.  This  law 
was  designed  to  prevent  former  Rebels  from 
quickly  regaining  power  In  the  South  and 
trampilng  over  the  rights  of  Southern  Blacks 
and  loyalists. 

Johnson  and  his  Attorney  General  James 
Speed  conspired  to  minimize  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Confiscation  Act,  and  the  Preed- 
men's  Binreau,  designed  primarily  to  enfran- 
chise the  freed  slaves  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations who  would  use  the  land  for  schools 
and  orphanages.  Instead  the  land  was  re- 
turned to  Its  former  rebel  owners,  turning 
Negroes  In  the  South  into  a  dispossessed  and 
homeless  class  of  Indigents  at  the  mercy  of 
the  full  fviry  of  the  embittered  Southern 
land-owning  class.  Furthermore,  Johnson 
steadfastly  opposed  black  suffrage  and  other 
efforts  by  Congress  to  guarantee  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  Southern  Blacks. 

The  republicans  first  tried  to  compromise; 
then  hesitantly  resisted;  and  finally  In  1867 
shucked  Johnson's  reconstruction  program 
as  a  failure.  Congress  authorized  the  military 
commanders  In  the  South  to  supervise  a  re- 
construction program  guided  by  thel-  legisla- 
tion. Johnson  further  obstructed  the  Repub- 
lican effort  through  his  control  of  the  mili- 
tary governors.  He  ordered  them  to  enforce 
the  law  In  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  it  and 
removed  those  commandere  who  would  not 
do  so.  Finally  Johnson  set  to  work  using 
patronage  appointments  in  an  effort  to  de- 
feat the  re-election  of  the  radicals.  Johnson's 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  South  was  so 
blatant  that  many  congressmen  feared  a 
ocmp-d'etat  by  the  President. 

The  French  Correspondent  and  future 
statesman,  Georges  Clemenceau,  described 
this  deadly  waltz: 

"[Tlhe  radicals  are  limiting  themselves 
to  binding  Andrew  Johnson  firmly  with  good 
brand  new  laws.  At  each  session  they  add  a 
shackle  to  his  bonds  .  .  .  and  then  when  he 
Is  well  bound  up,  fastened  and  caught  In  an 
Inextricable  net  of  laws  and  decrees.  .  .  . 
they  tie  him  to  the  stake  of  the  Constitution 
and  take  a  good  look  at  him,  feeling  quite 
s\ire  he  cannot  move  this  time." 

"But  then  .  .  .  Sampson  summons  all  his 
strength  and  burets  his  .  .  .  bonds  .  .  .,  and 
the  [radicals]  fiee  In  disorder  to  the  capltol 
to  set  to  work  making  new  laws  .  .  ..  which 
will  break  to  their  tiim  at  the  firat  test. 

In  1867  the  Republicans  passed  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  which  read  In  part: 

"(EJvery  person  holding  any  civil  crf&ce  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  [with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate]  is,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  succes- 
sor shall  have  been  In  like  maimer  appointed 
and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided:  Provided,  that  the  Secretarlee  of 
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state,  ...  of  War  .  .  .  shall  hold  their  of- 
floea  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of 
tbe  Preeldent  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
appointed  and  for  one  month  thereafter, 
■ubject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  3.  .  .  .  That  when  any  officer  ap- 
pointed aa  aforesaid  .  .  .  shall,  during  a  re- 
ceuM  of  the  Senate  be  shown,  by  evidence  sat- 
isfactory to  the  President,  guilty  of  mlaoon- 
duct  in  office,  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason 
shall  become  Incapable  or  legally  disquali- 
fied to  ijerform  It's  duties,  in  such  cases, 
and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  8us{>end 
auch  officer  [and  appoint  an  ad  interim  re- 
pl8M»ment  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  first  day  of  such  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspen- 
sion, with  the  evidence  and  reewon  for  his 
action  In  the  case  .  .  .  (I]f  the  Senate  shall 
concur  .  .  .  and  consent  to  the  removal  .  .  ., 
they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who 
may  thereupon  remove  such  officer,  and,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate appoint  another  person  .  .  .  But  If  the 
Senate  shall  refuse  .  .  .  such  officer  .  .  . 
sheUI  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his 
office.  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

The  act  was  designed  as  a  clear-cut  regula- 
tion of  the  President's  removal  power.  John- 
son considered  It  xinconstltutlonal  and 
vetoed  It;  but  Oongrees  overrode  bla  veto  and 
the  act  became  law  on  March  a,  1867. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
January  1S82.  In  the  building  crisis  between 
President  and  Congress.  Stanton  was  torn 
between  conflicting  loyalties.  He  disagreed 
with  Johnson's  policies,  but  was  persuaded 
to  remain  In  office  by  Republicans  who  saw 
him  as  a  buffer  between  the  President  and 
the  Army.  When  Congress  began  to  restrict 
Johnson's  pwwer  over  reconstruction  politics 
the  President  needed  a  Secretary  of  War  who 
would  execute  the  law  the  way  Johnson 
wanted  It. 

Stanton  would  not  have  been  Johnson's 
first  choice  in  any  event.  On  August  6,  1867, 
during  the  recess  of  Congress,  he  discharged 
Stanton  and  appointed  Ulysses  Grant  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim.  When  Congress  re- 
convened. Johnson,  in  seeming  compliance 
with  the  Tenure  Act,  sent  it  a  message  detail- 
ing his  reasons  for  firing  Stanton.  His 
reasons  were  that  differences  between  him 
and  Stanton  had  become  irreconcilable  and 
that  a  President  should  not  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  cabinet  ministers  beyond  his 
control.  Significantly,  however,  Johnson  did 
not  agre«>  that  Stanton  was  not  covered  by 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

On  January  13.  1968,  the  Senate  rejected 
Johnson's  reckons  and  voted  to  reinstate 
Stanton.  On  January  14,  Grant  handed  the 
keys  back  to  Stanton.  Johnson  was  Incensed. 
Notwithstanding  an  almost  certain  knowl- 
edge that  his  act  would  appear  as  a  clear-cut 
violation  of  the  law.  Johnson  on  February  31, 
1868  removed  Stanton  and  replaced  him  with 
a  "nondescript  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Anuy."  Lorenso  Thomas.  Congress  was  ap- 
palled by  the  President's  disregard  for  the 
law.  Now  the  Congressmen  were  fuming. 
That  same  day.  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea 
dug  up  an  old  impeachment  resolution  and 
passed  it  with  tbe  vote  of  every  Republican 
member  of  that  body. 

The  articles  exhibited  against  Andrew 
Johnson  accused  him  of  violating  the  Ttsnure 
of  Office  Act  by  removing  Stanton  and  ap- 
pointing lliomas.  However,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  articles  went  further.  Article  ten 
read  In  part  that  on  August  18,  18M: 

"The  President,  with  intent  to  set  aside 
the  rightful  authority  of  Congress  and  bring 
It    into    contempt,    delivered    certain   scan- 
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dalouB  harangues,  and  therein  uttered  loud 
threats  and  bitter  menaces  against  Congress 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  by 
-Congress,  thereby  bringing  the  Office  of  the 
Preeldent  Into  disgrace  .  . ." 

In  this  the  managers  made  the  classic 
accusation  of  Impeachment:  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  rendered  himself  unfit  for  his  office 
by  bis  actions.  The  eleventh  article  charged 
that  Johnson  had  said  that: 

"The  38th  Congress  was  a  Congress  of  only 
part  of  the  states  and  not  a  Constitutional 
Congress,  Intending  thereby  to  deny  its  Con- 
stitutional competency  to  enact  laws  or  pro- 
pcae  [constitutional]  Amendments  .  .  ." 

This  was  prefatory  to  yet  another  accusa- 
tion that  Johnson  had  violated  the  Tenure 
Act  and  other  laws  of  Congress.  The  idea  was 
that  Johnson  had  attempted  to  discredit  the 
validity  of  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  to 
Justify  his  own  unlawfulness.  It  was  also  an 
accusation  that  Johnson  had  failed  to  faith- 
fully execute  the  laws.  If  we  call  this  "mal- 
administration" It  becomes  another  word 
familiar  in  the  content  of  Impeachment. 

As  might  be  expected  the  battle  before  the 
Senate  was  not  waged  over  Johnson's  fitness 
to  hold  office  but  whether  he  had  In  fact 
broken  the  law.  In  the  last  analysis.  It  was 
a  case  of  first  Impression  for  construction  of 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  Johnson's  attorneys 
argued  ( 1 )  that  their  client  could  lie  removed 
only  for  a  serious  crime,  directly  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment or  the  public  Interest;  (3)  that  the 
Tenure  Act  was  unconstitutional  because  the 
Constitution  gave  the  President  an  Inherent 
and  absolute  power  of  removal;  (3)  that 
Johnson  had  not  In  fact  removed  Stanton, 
but  had  only  attempted  it;  (4)  that  Stanton 
was  no  oovered  by  the  Tenure  Act,  his  tenure 
having  expired  with  Lincoln's  death;  and 
finally  (5)  that  Johnson  was  only  "testing" 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Tenure  Act  In 
the  only  way  that  It  could  be  tested  and  In 
doing  so  he  had  at  most  made  a  mistake. 

The  managers  countered  that  (1)  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  boiind  by  rules  of  Nisi  Prlus  and 
that  It  oould  remove  government  officers 
without  averring  any  legal  grounds  at  all; 
(2)  that  the  President  had  no  right  to 
further  exercise  his  Judgement  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  after  his  veto  had 
been  overridden;  (3)  that  the  Senate  was 
not  convened  to  quibble  over  the  technical 
sufficiency  of  the  charges  made;  (4)  that 
Johnson  had  waived  bis  right  to  insist  that 
Stanton  was  not  covered  by  the  Tenure  Act 
by  falling  to  assert  such  In  his  message  to 
the  Senate  after  the  removal:  (6)  that  to 
allow  such  "tests"  and  "mistakes"  would 
substitute  tbe  wlU  of  tbe  President  for  the 
action  of  tbe  law-making  power  which  was 
tantamount  to  government  by  one  man. 

On  Saturday  May  16,  the  Senate  voted  on 
articles  "eleven,  one  and  two" — nineteen  for 
acquittal,  thirty-five  for  conviction.  Seven 
Republicans  had  voted  with  twelve  Demo- 
crats for  acquittal.  It  was  rtot  enough  to 
meet  the  stiff  two-thirds  reqiilrement  for 
conviction.  Thereafter  the  Senate  adjourned 
tine  die,  and  the  drama  was  ended. 

If  ever  a  Preeldent  deserved  Impeachment, 
it  was  Andrew  Johnson.  As  has  been  seen,  in 
pursuing  bis  own  reconstruction  policy,  he 
ignored  some  congressional  enactments,  vio- 
lated the  spirit  of  others,  and  in  tbe  end 
flacrantly  violated  the  letter  of  stlU  another. 
Hia  lame  excuse  that  he  was  merely  testing 
the  ooostltutlonality  of  tbe  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  having  already  exercised  his  veto  power, 
seems  to  have  come  to  Johnson  (or  bis  at- 
torneys) only  as  an  afterthought.  As  Presi- 
dent he  was  not  content  with  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  or  erpression  of  his  dis- 
approval tij  veto  provided  for  him  under  the 
Constitution.  Johnson  had  shirked  those  re- 
sponsibilities paramount  to  the  exercise  of 
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the  i>ower  vested  in  him  by  his  electors: 
obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 

Even  by  the  strict  criterion  of  Indlctabu- 
Ity,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  Johnson  should 
have  escaped  conviction.  Prom  the  opinions 
submitted  by  certain  of  the  Senators,  it  Is 
evidence  that  all  save  Charles  Sumner  de- 
cided the  matter  on  its  narrow  legal  Issues. 
The  six  Republican  recusants  who  filed  (pin- 
ions all  asserted  Impeachment  would  lie  only 
for  transgressions  of  positive  law.  Each 
showed  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  one 
argument  or  another  of  the  President's 
counsel. 

The  result  was  that  the  Johnson  Impeach- 
ment was  clouded  with  every  sort  of  legal 
pettifoggery  Imaginable  at  a  Nisi  Prlus 
trial.  In  the  heat  of  battle  the  Senators  had 
lost  Bight  of  the  legitimate  objective  of  the 
Impeachment  trial:  ascertaining  Andrew 
Johnson's  fitness  to  remain  President. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  Johnson  was 
no  more  acquitted  for  lack  of  proof  that  he 
laroke  the  law  than  he  had  been  Impeached 
for  mere  violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act.  Rather  It  would  seem  that  the  Sena- 
tors were  using  legal  Justifications  for  de- 
cisions based  on  other  considerations. 

Most  obvious  of  those  other  reasons  was 
the  character  of  Johnson's  would-be  suc- 
cessor, Benjamin  Wade.  Johnson  of  course 
had  no  Vice  President  and,  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  Wade  was  next  in 
line.  But  Wade  harboured  "agrarian  sym- 
pathies" and  favored  high  tariffs  and  "soft 
money"  which  aroused  powerful  interests 
against  him.  Republicans  feared  that  a  Wade 
administration  would  hopelessly  divide  their 
party  on  these  issues.  T^ese  fears  were  ex- 
acerbated by  an  anti-Republican  reaction 
gaining  strength  among  the  voters  in  1867. 
Added  to  this  were  Johnson's  extra-legal  sls- 
surances  to  wavering  Republicans  of  good 
behavior  for  the  rest  of  his  term  and  actual 
cessation  of  Interference  while  Impeachment 
progressed. 

Unspoken  behind  the  above  considerations 
Is  yet  a  more  general  factor  militating 
against  the  removal  of  any  President:  tbe 
power  of  the  Presidency  Itself.  Impeachment 
does  not  claim  the  niceties  of  the  political 
"game"  It  is  often  made  out  to  be.  It  Is, 
In  the  end,  a  crude  exercise  of  raw  power. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  particularly  vulnerable 
to  Impeachment.  As  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see he  had  been  the  only  Southern  Senator 
to  oppose  secession. 

When  the  South  did  secede  and  after  Lin- 
coln was  killed,  Johnson  stood  alone  as  a 
President  without  a  political  constituency. 
As  a  Democrat  from  the  South,  he  did  not 
share  many  of  the  fundamental  goals  of  a 
Congress  dominated  by  northern  Repub- 
licans. Worse,  though  he  followed  as  nearly 
as  he  could  Lincoln's  plan  for  reconstruction 
of  tbe  South,  he  was  "temperamentally 
flawed"  for  such  an  onerous  task.  He  had  not 
Lincoln's  roots  In  the  north  and  the  Repub- 
lican party;  nor  his  ability  to  compromise 
and  leadership;  nor  Llncoln'a  sensitivity  to 
powerful  political  stimuli.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  Immense  power  of  the  Presidency  that 
Andrew  Johnson  was  not  removed  from  that 
office  In  1867. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  all  of  this 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  commonly  held  view. 
It  was  not  the  recusants,  but  their  Repub- 
lican colleagues  who  risked  their  political 
lives  to  vote  with  their  consciences.  It  was 
not  the  radicals,  but  tbe  recusants  who  ap- 
pear to  have  strained  the  law  to  acquit  John- 
son for  whatever  motives  they  may  have  had. 

That  the  Senators'  real  motives  were  not 
wholly  Judicial  Lb  of  little  significance.  That 
they  were  obscured  by  a  legal  veneer  is  un- 
fortunate. It  served  only  to  depricate  any 
value  the  proceeding  might  have  had  as 
precedent.  As  It  Is.  Johnson's  acquittal  leaves 
us  with  two  rather  dubioiu  prlnolples: 
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1.  The  President  could  refuse  to  execute 
any  law  he  believed  unconstitutional;  and 

2.  He  could  replace  Senate  approved  ap- 
pointees with  his  own  choices  without  con- 
flrmatlon  in  the  Senate.  I  would  suggest  that 
these  positions  would  be  untenable  if  ad- 
vanced today. 

OBjacnoirs 

Johnson's  impeachment  brings  to  mind  the 
numerous  objections  to  the  process  that  have 
been  voiced  over  the  years.  These  objections 
m«y  be  divided  into  four  catsgorlcs: 

1.  objections  to  it's  logistical  problems:  it 
Is  too  slow  and  expensive;  too  narrow  and 
unavailable; 

2.  criticisms  of  the  qualifications  of  Con- 
giess:  the  House  can't  Investigate  them 
prt4>erly  and  the  Senate  can't  try  them  Judi- 
ciously; 

3.  that  it  conflicts  with  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution;  and 

4.  that  It  has  been  circumscribed  by  devel- 
opments since  its  adoption  and  Is  now  ob- 
solete. 

1.  That  Impeachments  are  laborious  and 
time  consuming  Is  obvious.  Some  authors 
have  further  contended  that  Impeachment  is 
too  narrow  as  it  only  entertains  "serious 
matter"  and  is  unavailable  for  lesser  offenses 
and  disability. 

I  should  first  point  out  that  these  remarks 
have  been  made  In  the  context  of  Judicial 
impeachments  and  are  better  addressed  to 
that  genre  of  removals.  When  the  President 
Is  on  trial  these  drawbacks  laecome  mere  in- 
conveniences dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  proceedings. 

But  the  cumbersome  and  unavailable 
nature  of  Impeachments  serves  a  purpose:  It 
shields  the  President  from  malicious  or  ill- 
founded  proeecutlons.  In  the  design  of  the 
Constitution  impeachment  reflects  a  delicate 
balance  between  two  fundamental  and  com- 
peting interests:  the  need  to  somehow  limit 
the  use  of  executive  power  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insiire  the  independence  of  the 
executive.  If  it  were  any  more  accessible  It 
might  too  easily  lend  itself  to  abuse  and 
destroy  tbe  independence  of  the  executive. 
As  to  disability,  the  twenty-fifth  amendment 
has  removed  the  necessity  of  impeachments. 

Lastly,  the  impeachment  process  Is  not 
beyond  legislative  repairs  designed  to  stream- 
line and  modernise  It. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  impeachment 
places  too  much  power  In  the  Seziate;  that 
the  Independence  of  the  other  branches  are 
too  threatened  by  the  power  of  Impeachment. 
To  this  I  give  you  Justice  Story's  question: 
To  whom  else  should  we  entrust  such  an 
awesome  power?  Certainly  not  to  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  as  it  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Is  too  small  and  corruptible.  In  this 
the  size  of  the  Senate  is  a  decided  advantage. 
Recall  by  the  electorate  is  destabilizing  and 
unreliable. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  no  man  may  be  tried  by  the  Senate  and 
removed  until  he  has  been  accused  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  the  power  of 
executive  removal  is  shared  with  the  House. 
Furthermore,  if  impeachment  fulfills  a  legis- 
lative rather  than  a  Judicial  function.  Con- 
gress is  the  moet  logical  choice  anyway. 

The  power  of  Impeachment  must,  as  a 
matter  of  coiuse,  lessen  the  independence 
of  the  executive;  that  is  its  primary  purpoee. 
This  fear  was  expressed  at  the  adopting  con- 
vention but  was  subordinated  to  the  Interest 
in  limiting  presidential  power.  Furthermore, 
If  the  President  Is  operating  virlthln  the 
proper  Isounds  of  the  Constitution  he  will  not 
be  hampered  by  the  prospect  of  Impeach- 
ment. Impeachment  therefore  Is  a  recognised 
exception  to  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
will  not  yield  to  the  objection  that  It  Is  a 
violation  thereof. 
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Some  contend  that  the  partisan  nature  of 
Impeachment  makes  it  a  dangerous  and  un- 
usable weapon.  As  Theodore  Dwlght  opined, 
'it  Is  the  weakness  of  a  political  tribunal 
that  ...  it  labors  under  the  Imputation  of 
faction."  But  this  criticism  goes  to  the  nature 
of  our  governmental  system,  not  to  impeach- 
ment as  a  part  of  It.  If  we  have  Incompetent 
or  malevolent  men  running  ovti  government 
none  of  ite  processes  will  work.  Abuse  of  the 
impeachment  power  Is  only  incidental. 

Of  concern  also  is  the  fact  that  the  major 
Investigatory  bodies  of  the  government — the 
FJBJ.  and  the  I.H.S. — are  under  the  control 
of  the  President  who  is  the  target  of  the  in- 
vestigation. The  House  iB  not  equipped  with 
the  staff  or  the  resources  to  compete  with  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
not  so  much  with  impeachment  as  with  the 
distribution  of  functions  l>etween  the 
branchee  of  government.  I  would  only  point 
out  in  passing  that  the  resources  necessary 
are  not  out  of  reach  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution.  Congress  could  undoubtedly 
appropriate  itself  the  money  necessary  for  a 
thorough  Investigation  under  the  neceeeary 
and  proper  clause  (Art.  I,  sec.  8,  el.  18), 

8.  It  has  been  argued  that  impeachment, 
particularly  In  its  broad  definition,  conflicts 
with  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Specifically,  the  prohibition  of  Attainder  and 
ex  post  /acto  Uws.  (Art.  I.  sec.  9,  cl.  3) ;  the 
due  process  requirements  of  the  fifth  and 
fourteenth  amendments;  and  specific  guaran- 
tees in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  such  as  the  self- 
incrimination  provision  of  the  Fifth  amend- 
ment. 

To  begin  with  Impeachment,  no  matter 
how  broadly  defined,  is  not  Attainder.  The 
practices  grew  up  along  side  of  one  another 
and  have  different  histories,  procedures,  and 
uses.  The  most  obvious  difference,  observed 
in  American  impeachments,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  trial.  Requiring  a  trial  aa  a  pre- 
requisite for  removal  goes  about  as  far  as 
possible  In  this  area  to  insure  fairness  in 
determining  a  man's  fitness  to  hold  office. 
The  two-thirds  majority  requirement  may 
also  serve  to  distinguish  Impeachment.  The 
same  Is  generally  true  regarding  ex  post  facto 
law,  the  main  difference  here  again  being  the 
requirement  of  a  trial.  The  due  process  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  argtunents  proceed  from 
the  l^^Eumption  that  impeachment  Is  in  es- 
sencejumial.  The  specific  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  K^hts  and  Due  process  would  as- 
sume the? due  importance  if  the  Impeached 
officer  sTOod  to  lose  his  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty. Here  again  it  should  be  realized  that 
he  only  may  lose  a  political  office  bestowed 
upon  y\\rn  by  the  grace  of  a  sovereign  people 

4.  Finally,  It  Is  true  that  the  efficiency  of 
Impeachment  has  been  diminished  by  pas- 
sage of  the  22nd  and  24th  amendments.  But 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  these  pro- 
visions have  made  impeachment  obsolete. 
The  twenty-second  amendment  will  limit 
the  length  of  time  an  unfit  President  may 
serve,  thus  reducing  the  Incentive  to  remove 
him  by  impeachment;  the  24th  amendment 
partially  delegates  the  power  to  remove  an 
incapable  Preeldent  to  the  Vice-President 
and  either  (1)  a  majority  of  the  cabinet 
or  (2)  a  majority  of  some  body  designated 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  power  of 
impeachment  still  exists  In  such  cases.  Fur- 
thermore, these  amendments  do  not  abro- 
gate Impeachment  In  Its  most  critical  use. 
That  is  where  a  President,  by  abuse  of  his 
authority,  begins  to  Impinge  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

ALTEaNATIVXS   AND    RECOMMXNDATIONS 

Impeachment  never  \oclka  so  good  as  when 
It  is  compared  to  what  might  replace  it.  The 
framers  kicked  around  and  ultimately  re- 
jected a  number  of  variations  from  impeach- 
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ment  In  its  present  form.  Hamilton  sug- 
gested the  President  be  Impeached  by  a 
tribunal  composed  of  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  each  state.  John  Dickin- 
son of  Delaware  proposed  that  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive should  be  removed  by  Congress  upon 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. A  resolution  by  Governor  RandoLf 
of  Virginia  gave  jurisdiction  of  Impeach- 
ments to  the  national  Judiciary.  Under  this 
plan  presumably  impeachments  might  have 
begtm  at  the  district  court  level.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Detail  given  on  August  6, 
1787  provided  for  a  trial  of  Impeachments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Madison  too  favored  some 
tribunal  including  the  Supreme  Court  to  try 
Impeachments . 

In  this  area  too,  much  emphasis  has  been 
on  the  judiciary.  The  only  serious  alternative 
to  presidential  impeachment  is  presented  by 
the  English  Parliamentary  system.  By  a 
majority  vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  laoth 
Houses  a  prime  minister  may  be  required 
to  resign.  Though  simple,  this  method  is  not 
attuned  to  tbe  American  concept  of  an  in- 
dependent executive. 

Alhough  no  one  has  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  removing  the  President,  alter- 
natives to  Judicial  Impeachment  may  in- 
directly affect  executive  removal  by  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  burden  upon  Congress.  In 
addition,  procedures  adopted  to  streamline 
Judicial  Imijeachments  should  undoubtedly 
tw  referred  to  in  executive  Impeachment. 
Discussion  of  Impeaciilng  Judges  usually 
begin  from  the  premise  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  Congress  to  supervise  federal  dis- 
trict court  Judges  by  impeachment.  The 
question  then  becomes  whether  impeach- 
ment Is  the  exclusive  means  of  removal 
under  the  Constitution. 

Potts  has  offered  a  fairly  r^reeentatlve 
proposal  whereby  only  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  would  be  amenable  to  impeach- 
ment. Lesser  administrative  officers  would  be 
removable  through  administrative  hearings. 
Potts  would  create  a  special  tribunal  to  try 
Impeachments  of  the  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary. Under  his  plan,  panels  of  judges  from 
the  circuit  courts  of  Appeal  would  try  the 
District  Judges  and  the  Supreme  Court  would 
try  the  Appeal  court  Judges.  Potts  then  sug- 
gests that  a  special  pcmel  of  district  judges 
try  the  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Potts  feels  this  would  not  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  He  argues  the  fram- 
ers did  not  Intend  Impeachment  as  the  only 
means  of  removal  of  federal  Judges.  He 
suggests  that  this  method  could  be  enacted 
under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  clause  (art. 
I,  sec.  8.  cl.  18)  pursuant  to  the  Judicial 
tenure  clause  (art.  m,  sec.  1,  cl.  1)  which 
prescribes  that  the  tenure  of  federal  Judges 
shall  be  during  good  behavior. 

Legislative  prc^xisals  on  the  subject  are 
scarce  and  have  not  fared  well  In  Congress. 
In  1936,  Senator  McAdoo  of  California  intro- 
duced a  bin  providing  for  a  court  composed 
of  ten  court  of  Appeals  Judges,  one  from  each 
circuit,  and  the  chief  Justice  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  district  court  of  Appeals  as  the 
presiding  judge.  "Hie  Court  would  have  the 
power  to  remove  district  court  Judges  for 
misbehavior  under  the  Judicial  tenure  clause 
(art.  n,  sec.  1)  by  quo  warranto  proceedings 
Instituted  by  the  Attorney  General.  In  this 
same  vein,  a  bill  Introduced  In  1969  provided 
for  a  panel  of  five  Judges  from  the  courts  of 
Appeals  to  recommend  removal  of  federal 
Judges. 

Preble  Stolz  and  Philip  Kurland  have  cited 
the  opinions  of  justices  Black  and  Douglas 
In  the  case  of  Chandler  v.  Judicial  council  of 
the  Tenth  Circuit  in  support  of  the  exclxislv- 
Ity  of  the  Impeachment  remedy.  Stolz  pro- 
poses avoiding  the  exclusivity  problem   by 
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modemlzliig  the  impeachment  mechanism. 
He  enumeratee  four  attributes  of  an  Ideal 
system  of  Impeachment:  (1)  one  free  from 
partisanship:  (2)  oonfldentlal;  (3)  perma- 
nently staffed;  and  (4)  proceduraUy  fair. 
Stolz  feels  these  objectives  could  be  achieved 
without  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  few  changes  In  the  Biiles 
of  the  House  and  Senate 

Stolz  recommends  the  creation  of  a  stand- 
ing bipartisan  committee  on  Judicial  Fitness 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  ocun- 
mlttee  would  be  permanently  staffed  to  avoid 
the  characterization  of  ad  hoc  that  has  at- 
tached to  other  committee  staffs  Investigat- 
ing Impeachment.  The  staff  would  Investigate 
complaints  and  draw  up  articles  In  appropri- 
ate cases.  The  Judicial  committee  would  vote 
on  the  articles  and  the  accused  would  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  appear  and  answer 
the  charges  In  an  executive  session  of  the 
committee. 

If  the  articles  were  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  body  would  select  a  master  to  hear 
the  evidence  and  present  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  In  a  report  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  could  then  vote  on  this 
report. 

Something  akin  to  Stolz's  proposals  are  al- 
most a  necessity  If  the  federal  Judiciary  Is  to 
be  supervised.  As  regards  the  President,  a 
House  Committee  on  Judicial  Fitness  could, 
with  a  minimum  of  effort,  extend  Itself  to 
cover  the  rare  instances  of  executive  impeach- 
ment. Such  a  committee  would  also  meet  two 
major  objections  to  Impeachment:  that  the 
Hovise  Is  not  equipped  for  the  investigations 
of  Impeachments,  and  the  charge  of  bias. 
However,  Stolz's  recommendation  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  a  master's  report  rather  than 
hear  the  evidence  themselves  would  deprive 
the  President  of  a  full  bearing  before  the 
Senate  provided  for  him  In  the  Constitution. 

As  to  impeachment  of  the  President,  I 
would  not  recommend  a  constitutional 
amendment  deleting  or  replacing  the  age-old 
mechanism.  Nor  would  I  recommend  any 
comprehensive  law  of  impeachment.  A  cun- 
ning executive  would  And  Just  that  excess  not 
prohibited  under  the  hypothetical  statute. 
The  language  must  remain  as  broad  as  the 
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mischief  it  seeks  to  prevent.  However,  I  do 
recommend  promulgation  of  some  enactment 
outlining  Impeachable  offenses  for  our  "civil 
offloers"  with  a  view  toward  putting  them  on 
notice  that  they  may  be  Impeached  for  less 
than  criminal  misconduct.  This  would  go  far 
toward  satisfying  any  complaints  as  to  the 
due  prooees  or  ex  pott  facto  clause  require- 
ments. 

I  would  also  advocate  the  adoption  of  set 
niles  of  procedure  and  evidence.  This  would 
save  the  time  of  debating  and  adopting  such 
rules  during  difficult  periods.  If  Congress  la 
to  oontlnue  to  effectively  supervise  the  be- 
havior of  the  Judiciary,  establishment  of  some 
alternative  removal  procedure  for  minor  fed- 
eral JudgM  and  lesser  officers  is  inevitable. 
I  would  f(^ow  Stolz's  lead  and  set  up  a  per- 
manently staffed  committee  on  Judicial  Fit- 
ness empowered  to  Investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  President.  However,  I  would  not  en- 
dorse his  proposal  to  aUow  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  report  of  a  master. 

I  feel  that  serious  constitutional  rights  are 
affected,  and  such  a  change  should  come  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Plans  such  as 
that  proposed  by  Potts  could  also  be  explored, 
ever  mindful  of  the  constitutional  problems 
they  raise. 

Any  certainty  and  availability  lent  to  the 
law  of  Impeachment  by  such  enactments 
might  also  make  impeachment  more  ap- 
proachable by  a  timid  Congress.  This  would 
be  the  greatest  service  that  any  such  legis- 
lation might  render.  For  no  matter  how  well 
designed  the  device  may  be  in  theory,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  been  created  at 
all  than  to  be  so  deeigned  and  never  used. 

CONCLUSION 

Though  an  Impeachment  is  often  com- 
pared to  an  Indictment,  like  all  analogies  it 
is  Incomplete.  We  find  impeachment  to  be 
not  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  a  general  in- 
quiry Into  the  fitness  of  a  man  to  hold  office. 
Theoretically  a  man  need  not  oonuult  a 
crime  to  be  Impeached:  but  in  practice  the 
legislators  have  moet  often  preferred  to  wait 
for  a  manifest  violation  of  law.  The  only  in- 
stance of  presidential  Impeachment  was  sub- 
merged In  a  quagmire  of  legal  technicalities, 
focused  upon  the  sole  question  of  whether 
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the  President  had  committed  a  crime.  It  ha* 
been  one  aim  of  this  note  to  urge  that  when 
things  have  reached  the  point  of  lmpeach> 
ment  such  Inquiries  should  become  sub> 
servient  to  the  more  Important  interests  of 
the  state  and  Its  citizens. 

The  legislators  are  compelled  by  no  lav 
to  impeach  a  man;  even  one  they  deem  un- 
worthy. The  danger  always  exists  that  myople 
legislators,  falling  to  grasp  the  constitutional 
importance  of  a  President's  actions,  may 
allow  our  liberties  to  be  eroded  by  a  fallui* 
to  impeach.  Fortunately,  in  the  past  tb»' 
Congress  has  felt  a  moral  compulsion  to  im- 
peach which  has  demonstrated  that  lm»- 
peachment  is  still  an  effective  remowa 
mechanism. 

We  have  also  seen  that  hardly  a  viable  al. 
ternatlve  exists  given  the  peculiar  history 
and  circumstances  of  this  country.  Bbw>  • 
ever,  certain  supportive  measures  may  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  impeach- 
ment and  make  it  man  accessible  as  a  cheek 
on  the  Executive. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  passing  that  two 
aspects  of  Impeachment  are  central  to  iti 
understanding.  First  that  Impeachment  is  % 
legislative,  not  a  Judicial,  determination. 
As  such  it  should  be  evaluated  under  a  some- 
what different  set  of  rules.  Second,  that  lm« 
peachment  will  lie  for  non-lndlctable  o(> 
fenses. 

In  view  of  recent  events  in  Chile,  Oreeo* 
and  many  other  places  thoughout  the  world, 
few  words  need  be  wasted  in  pointing  oat 
that  confidence  in  the  rule  of  civil  demo* 
cratic  governments  has  been  conslderaUjr 
eroded  In  the  past  decade.  In  the  Unltsd' 
States,  Impeachment  has  long  serviced  a 
necessary  political  reaUty:  the  need  for  an 
effective  check  upon  the  action  of  the  ezeeo* 
tlve.  It  has  often  been  the  failure  to  coma 
to  grip*  with  this  reality  that  has  been  th« 
ruin  of  these  democracies. 

In  this  sense,  impeachment  should  be  as 
dear  to  liberty  in  this  ooiintry  as  the  BtQ 
of  Rights  and  the  Foiirteenth  Amendment. 
It  is  fundamental  to  the  right  of  a  peopi* 
to  govern  themselves.  For  in  this  oonneetlaa 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  auprenw 
act  of  a  sovereign  people  is  the  removal  at 
an  unfit  ruler. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives    the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20   mm.  long   in   the  film  image,  and   100  '20    =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  S,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 


